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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Uccord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  94^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SEl^ ATE— Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
v.as  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D .  offered  the  follov.ing 
prayer: 

On  this  day.  commonly  known  as  Ash 
Wednesday,  let  us  hear  the  words  of  the 
24th  Psalm: 

•Who  shall  ascerid  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy 
place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a 
pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his 
soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully. 
He  sliaU  receive  the  blessing  from  the 
Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God  of 
}iis  salvation." — Psalms  24:  3-5. 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Lord  our  God.  grant  that  the  com- 
ing 40  days  will  find  us  examining  our 
lives,  scrutinizing  the  conscience,  search- 
ing the  soul.  If  in  any  way  our  sins  ac- 
cuse us.  touch  our  lives  with  cleansing 
and  redeeming  grace. 

Lead  us  at  length  to  that  great  divide. 
where  history  was  intersected  by  a  cross 
on  a  skull-shaped  hill,  to  behold  the  Lord 
of  Life  laying  down  His  life.  Help  us  anew 
to  find  in  Him  tlie  spirit  which  is  at  the 
center  of  things.  May  we  commit  our 
lives  to  tlie  way  of  the  cross,  dying  to 
live,  giving  self  to  find  self,  losing  life  to 
find  it  again,     i 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Suffering 
Servant.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. March  2.  1976,  be  dispensed  witli. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection it  IF  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
oi  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
r.ations  on  tlie  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
.it'Ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT      OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Daniel  Edward 
Leach,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
made  on  Febiniary  25  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Daniel 
Edward  Leach  to  be  a  member  of  the 
EEOC  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Becoks,  as  follows : 
Hearing  OF  Mr.  Daniel  Edward  Leach  To  Be 

A  Member  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Com- 
mission 

(Statement  cf  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  i 

MTi  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  thank 
you  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today.  It  Is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  do  so,  and  may  I  say,  also, 
with  some  measure  of  pride.  My  pleasure  re- 
sults m  being  able  to  appear  in  support  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Daniel  Leach  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  because  I  think  he  is 
superbly  qualified  to  assume  so  Important  a 
post.  My  pride  results  from  the  fact  that 
Dan  Leach  has  been  a  key  member  of  the 
staff  of  our  Majority  Policy  Committee  since 
1966  and  as  Majority  Leader  I  have  had  the 
experience  of  working  with  Mr.  Leach  on 
practically  a  day-to-day  basis  for  the  past  10 
years.  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  Policy 
Committee  would  share  the  pride  I  feel  that 
an  individual  we  know  and  one  witli  whom 
we  have  worked  so  closel.>-  has  been  selected 
to  play  a  very  major  role  in  an  extremely  im- 
portant Commission  of  the  E:;ecutive 
Branch  of  our  government. 

During  Mr.  Leach's  service  as  Associate 
Chief  Covuisel  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee he  has  had  frequent  contacts  with 
each  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  on  the  majority  side,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  members  on  the  minority 
side  are  also  aware  of  his  excellent  service  tr 
the  leadership  and  to  the  entire  niembership 
of  the  Senate. 

As  the  members  of  this  Committee  know.  I 
have  been  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  since 
1961.  In  such  capacity,  I  have  had  the  cppor- 
tiuiity  literally  to  work  witli  liundreds  of 
Senate  staff  members  on  botli  sides  of  tlie 
aisle.  I  think  tlie  members  of  this  body  have 
been  singularly  blessed  with  able  and  dedi- 
cated staff  members.  Witlioui  the  as^-isiance 
of  such  staff  the  Senate  in  all  its  conipIe.'<i- 
iies  simply  could  not  function. 

The  leadership  role  in  the  Sen.",te  i?  com- 
plicated and  frustrating  at  time?  and  I  cnn 
assure  you  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable 
task  wiihovt  ilie  aid  of  loyal  aixi  competent 
staff  ntembers  personified  by  the  ncrninee  we 


are  discus.=ing  here  today.  In  all  of  my  years 
as  a  part  of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  I 
know  of  no  individual  staff  member  who  has 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  Senate  than  has  Dan  Leach. 

Each  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  Ls 
aware  of  Mr.  Leach's  background,  since  you 
have  been  supplied  with  his  biographical  in- 
formation, and  I  shall  not  repeat  that  infor- 
mation except  to  .say  that  he  came  to  the 
Policy  Committee  as  a  well  equipped  individ- 
ual to  occupy  the  role  assigned  him.  He  is  a 
lawj'er  with  an  excellent  academic  back- 
ground. He  has  been  a  practicing  attorney,  a 
professor  of  law,  and  a  trial  attorney  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  HB-Hinderstands  the 
American  government  thoroughly,  hut,  more 
importantly,  has  a  profound  respect  for  its 
institutions  and  their  intended  missions. 

It  is  essential  that  goverhment  employees 
understand  the  functioning  of  government. 
its  processes  and  procedures,  but  it  is  of  para- 
mount Importance  that  an  official  of  gov- 
ernment understand  its  purpose — to  serve 
our  people.  As  a  result  of  my  years  of  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Leach  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  not  only  understands  that  basic  tenet  but 
iias  always  attempted  to  practice  it. 

Dan  Leach  has  served  this  Institution  ex- 
tremely well,  and  while  I  know  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  aware  of 
that,  there  are  also  many  members  who  see 
only  the  result  of  his  fine  work  and  are  un- 
aware of  the  day-to-day — I  might  say  hour- 
to-hour — ^service  he  has  provided.  Because  he 
has  served  durhig  this  period  under  my  di- 
rection, I  sufipose  I  am  equipped  better  than 
any  other  member  to  give  testimony  regard- 
ing his  fitness  and  his  qualification"  to  fulfill 
the  role  to  which  he  has  had  tlie  honor  or 
being  nominated.  On  those  questions  I  ca:u 
give  my  wholehearted  assurances. 

All  of  us  here  are  aware  that  In  the  public 
view,  if  polls  and  surveys  have  ralidlty,  gov- 
ernment, government  bureaucrats,  the  Con- 
gress, and  regrettably,  politicians  In  recent 
years  have  faUen  in  esteem,  to  put  it  charita- 
bly. We  all  can  assign  many  reasons  why  this 
may  be  true  but  to  me  this  is  a  very  danger- 
ous trend.  When  the  American  people  lose 
faith  in  their  government  an«  in  the  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  its  conduct,  we  are  on 
a  self-destruct  course,  and  some  way  must  be 
found  to  alter  that  course.  If  we  do  not  find 
a  way  to  alter  it.  American  government. 
American  democracy  as  we  have  known  an.l 
revered  it  inevitably  wUl  be  changed,  and  I 
fear  it  can  only  be  a  change  for  the  >vorse. 

It  is  lor  ,that  reason  that  I  think  it  is  ol 
prime  impfertance  that  every  post  in  go\ - 
ernmenu  elective  as  well  as  appoiiiti\e.  be 
filled  by  the  very  best  psople  we  can  find.  E\ 
that  I  mean  people  who  not  only  have  the  re- 
quired educational  and  technical  skill=.  but 
who  also  have  the  head  and  the  heart  to  un- 
derstand that  they  owe  their  first  and  last 
temporal  loyalties  to  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion and  to  the  government  which  is  the  in- 
strumentality designed  to  enable  them  to 
live  together  in  peace,  harmony,  mutual  re- 
spect and  esteem. 

I  think  Dan  Leach  not  only  understands 
this  concept  bin  believes  it  and  practices  it. 
He   is   a  dedicated.   l-.one.-,c   and   loyal   public 
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servant  and  I  recommend  him  without  quali- 
fication or  reservation  for  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  I  would  only  add  that 
my  recommendation  of  Mr.  Leach  Is  made 
with  the  realization  that  his  counsel  will  be 
missed  by  the  Policy  Committee,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  by  Individual  members  and  their 
staffs.  But  I  know  also  that  he  moves  to  this 
new  undertaking  with  our  gratitude  and  with 
the  very  best  wishes  we  can  bestow  upon  him. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
members  of  this  Committee  may  have  regard- 
ing Mr.  Leach  during  the  years  he  has  .served 
&3  Counsel  to  the  Majority  Policy  Committee. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
vei-y  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Leach  leave  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  a  good,  faithful,  out- 
standing ofiQcial.  He  has  been  conscien- 
tious. He  is  a  man  of  integrity;  and  what 
the  Senate  is  losing  the  EEOC  will  gain. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  and  Mr.  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  to  the  di.s- 
tingulshed  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
%  I  am  veiy  pleased  with  the  confinnation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Daniel  Edward 
Leach  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Mr. 
Leach  has  served  us  all  well  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  well  known  and  higlily  re- 
garded. I  was  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
join  in  the  recommendation,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senate  has  acted  favorably 
on  his  nomination.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  a  vei-y  competent  and  helpful  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  the  a.s.sistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  thi.s  opportunity 
'  to  support  the  confirmation  of  Daniel 
Leach  to  be  a  member  of  tiie  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Mr. 
Leach  has  been  an  exceptionally  devoted 
member  of  the  Senate  leadership  staff 
for  many  years. 

I  have  personally  relied  upon  him  on 
countless  occasions,  sought  his  advice 
and  coimsel,  and  have  acquired  great 
faith  in  his  judgment.  I  will  mi.s.s  Dan 
Leach  as  will  the  Senate. 

As  he  leaves  this  institution,  however, 
he  takes  with  him  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Members  and  staff  aides 
with  whom  he  has  worked  so  closely  over 
the  years.  I  know,  too,  that  he  can  rely 
on  all  of  us  as  he  moves  to  undertake  this 
'  new,  difficult,  and  challenging  assign- 
ment. I  personally  wish  him  eveiy  .suc- 
cess in  his  new  endeavor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advi.se  and  consent  to 
the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confiimcc!. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

/The  s^oad  assistant  legislative  clerk 
r^ad  thdiiomination  of  EdwaitliW^.  Mul- 
cahy,  or*"  Arizona,  to  be  Ambassador 
Exti-aordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  pf  Tunisia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confimied. 


\ 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Marquita  M. 
Maytag,  of  California,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  s.econd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
lead  the  nomination  of  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe,  of  Penn.sylvania,  to  be  the  U.S.  per- 
m:">  nt  representative  on  the  Council 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Tieaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bassador Exliaordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jt-.iion.  the  nomination  i.s  confinned. 

The  second  a.ssLstant  logi.slative  clerk 
rend  the  nomination  of  William  W. 
Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  witli 
the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  President  for  sending  to 
the  Senate  the  name  of  Gov.  William  W. 
Scrantoii.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  our  chief 
representative  at  the  United  Nations. 
Governor  Scranton,  who  served  in  the 
Congress  for  several  tenns,  is  a  man  of 
ability,  integrity,  and  distinction,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  he  will 
represent  us  both  ably  and  well. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tb.e  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  had  the 
|)lea.sure  of  knowing  Governor  Scranton 
and  have  been  as.sociated  with  him  at 
various  times  in  various  endeavors,  and  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  him.  He 
brings  to  the  United  Nations  a  sense  of 
respect  for  the  institution,  a  patriotism, 
and  a  quality  of  sensitivity  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  make  him  a  most  valuable  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.  The  appointment 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  Pi-esident.  I 
am  delighted  that  Governor  Scranton 
has  been  willing  to  accept  public  service, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  appointment  will 
be  veiy  well  received.  We  look  foi-ward  to 
his  service  in  that  body. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY 


The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Leon  Slo.ss,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Williout  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confinned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  the  President  be 
imhiediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  Witliout  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  ^tum  to  the 
consideration  of  legi.slative  bu-slness.^ 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  oi'dered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  staff 
member  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Gleason,  Jr.,  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Oklahoma  challenge. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy  » .  Under  the  previo'is  order,  the 
Senator  fi'om  Oklalioma  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


HIGH  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  s^d  that  "education  makes  a  peo- 
ple easy  to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive, 
easy  to  govern,  but  impossible  to  en- 
slave." 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  strength 
of  a  democratic  nation  such  as  ours  is 
reliant  on  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Certainly  we  all  agree  on  the  impor- 
tance of  education  as  the  foundation  of 
America's  futui-e.  However,  there  re- 
mains much  uncertainty  about  the 
proper  and  most  promising  investment 
of  the  limited  resources  available  for 
the  improvement  of  education,  those 
changes  and  refinements  which  actually 
represent  progress,  those  programs  and 
approaches  whic  h  are  most  likely  to  meet 
with  success. 

Today  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  story  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram which  represents  a  truly  enlight- 
ened approach  to  one  specific  problem 
area  within  our  educational  system.  It  is 
significant  not  only  because  it  has  been 
successful,  but  more  than  that,  it  de- 
serves our  attention  because,  as  one  edu- 
cator remarked: 

Never  before  has  the  Federal  Government 
received  -so  m\ich  educational  benefit  for  its 
pctucatlonal  dollar. 

The  program.  High  Challenge,  was 
developed  to  respond  to  a  problem  which 
was  first  identified  in  disturbing  propor- 
tions in  1969.  In  TiUsa,  as  in  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation,  hundreds 
of  children  were  failing  the  early  ele- 
mentai-y  grades.  They  failed  to  learn 
reading,  wriline,  spelling  and  basic 
arithmetic. 

In  the  Tulsa  public  school  system  sev- 
eral imaginative  and  dedicated  educators 
refused  to  accept  this  as  merely  the  fail- 
ure of  individual  students.  They  saw  it  as 
a  failure  of  their  educational  system. 
They  knew  that  many  bright  and  able 
children  were  not  learning,  and  that  the 
failure  to  learn  at  the  very  early  levels 
established  a  cycle  of  academic  failure, 
fioistration,  and  resultant  emotional 
probleiQs  TWs  cycle,  unbroken,  would 
later  plague  the  school  system  and  so- 
ciety by  producing  dropouts,  "misfits,"  or 
juvenile  deUnquents.  Thus  the  tenn 
"high  challenge"'  came  to  be  spiled  to 
those  students  who  faced  some  elusive 
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and  mysterious  limitation  on  their 
ability  to  leam. 

Through  the  Tulsa  public  school  sys- 
t-em's  department  of  psychological  serv- 
ices, a  decision  was  reached  that  a  suc- 
ressfvil  method  of  identifying  the  reasons 
tor  the  increasing  number  of  first  grade 
failures  must  be  developed.  A  new  ap- 
proach to  thii.  perennial  pi-oblem,  which 
utilized  the  best  resources  of  the  depart- 
ment and  commmiity,  was  foiinulated. 

This  plan  was  offered  to  the  appi-o- 
iiiiate  agency  at  HEW  and  a  planning 
urant  was  sought.  The  idea  appealed  to 
the  Federal  educational  administrators — 
a  philosophy  to  train  teachers  to  identify 
the  cause  of  first  grade  student  failures: 
to  find  an  effective,  yet  inexpensive, 
method  of  screening  e^'el•J•  child  so  that 
individual  learning  difflcultiej  could  be 
diagnosed,  and  a  pixjsram  designed  to 
correct  them. 

Once  implemented,  the  High  Challenge 
program  began  to  identify  a  broad  range 
of  cii'cimistances  which  had  limited  the 
learning  potential  of  students.  As  one 
example  some  difficulties  could  be  ti*aced 
to  a  lack  of  development  in  \isual  per- 
ceptual skills  often  called  dyslexia — 
niiiTor  reading— or  d:.'sgraphia — ^mirror 
writing.  In  these  cases  students'  visual 
perceptions  are  the  reverse,  mirror  image 
of  what  actualy  appears  on  paper.  In  less 
extreme  cases  letters  may  appear  back- 
wards or  be  transposed  within  a  word 
making  simple  reading  exercises  pain- 
fully difficult  and  frustrating. 

Mr.  President,  to  understand  this  prob- 
lem one  can  look  through  a  mirror  at  a 
-sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  or  she  may 
ti->-  to  copy  and  duplicate  the  square,  but 
instead  of  looking  at  tlie  paper  look 
through  the  mirror  at  the  paper  and  put 
another  sheet  of  paper  in  betwe«i7so  one 
cannot  look  straight  down.  This  repro- 
duces the  difficulty  that  many  students 
have,  and  one  will  very  quickly  find  out 
the  difficulty  Involved  in  trj'ing  to  do  the 
very  simple  exercise  of  emulating  a 
square. 

Because  basic  motor  development  is 
recognized  as  the  foundation  for  initial 
learning  and  is  closely  related  to  visual^ 
l)crceptual  skills,  physical  education  ac- 
tivities were  included  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  learning  experience  for  these  high 
challenge  students.  In  other  words,  it  was 
realized  that  there  was  a  relationship 
between  physical  and  mental  coordina- 
tion. 

Other  student.s  were  foimd  to  have 
Ifit^^gcd  behind  developmentally  due  to 
their  environment,  or  theu*  lack  of  ex- 
posure to  educational  experiences.  Even 
tlie-.dict  of  some  students  could  be  re- 
hited  to  their  learning  disabilities. 

The  High  Challenge  program  recog- 
nized no  excuse  for  a  student's  failure  to 
loarn  to  his  full  potential.  Now,  through 
careful  evaluation  and  a  preventative, 
rather  than  remedial  approach,  the 
learning  problems  of  every  student  are 
analyzed  and  the  learning  envii'onment 
arranged  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
necessary  progress  In  the  development 
skills  of  reading,  writing,  language,  and 
mathematics.  In  order  to  maximize  the 


effect,  individual  programs  for  each  child 
are  written  and  implemented  with  tlie 
help  of  trained  aides,  both  adults  apd 
students. 

When  a  thorough  diagnosis  has  been 
made  of  the  learning  difficulties  for  an 
individual  child,  a  pi-ogi*am  is  developed 
to  correct  these  weaknesses  in  small 
group  sessions  or  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
Parents  are  trained  to  work  with  chll- 
di-en  in  a  home  program  in  order  to  re- 
inforce the  personalized  instniction 
plaimed  for  the  child. 

Under  the  High  Challenge  program 
primarj-  teachei-s  are  trained  by  the  re- 
source teachers  to  identify  "High  Chal- 
lenge" children.  To  diagnose  the  spe- 
cific learning  difficulty,  and  to  develop 
a  program  diiected  toward  remediation. 
A  5-day  semuiar  is  conducted  during  the 
summer,  followed  by  a  series  of  work- 
shops throughout  the  school  year  in  the 
rationale,  methodology,  and  utilization  of 
materials  for  a  personalized  diagnostic 
and  remediation  approach.  It  is  a' most 
meaningful  training  program  becaiuse 
the  teacliers  own  classroom  becomes  the 
learnuig  laboratory. 

The  High  Challenge  pupils  remain 
with  average  children  who  serve  as  their 
models,  while  at  the  same  time  receiving 
personalized  instruction  based  upon  their 
diagnosed  needs.  When  necessar>',  the 
progi^am  can  also  rely  on  medical  pro- 
fessionals, including  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, visual  specialists,  and  others. 

Special  training  sessions  for  volunteer 
aides  are  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  followed  by  regtUarly  sched- 
uled monthly  workshops  in  each  .school. 
These  aides  receive  instmction  in  tutori- 
al work  in  alphabet  sounds  and  in  num- 
bers, sequenced  psychomotor  exercises, 
use  of  visual  perceptual  learning  packets, 
auditory  perceptual  teaching  notes,  and 
skill  and  drill  work  in  every  area  of  the 
program. 

Student  and  practicum  teachers  from 
area  colleges  and  universities  receive 
experience  in  working  with  Higli  Chal- 
lenge children  in  the  classroom  through 
this  program. 

What  has  become  of  tlic  Higli  Chal- 
lenge project? 

The  results^e  impressive.  Since  1970 
over  1,800  parenb^j^eshave  been  framed 
to  assist  in  the  progf?nn.  Over  1,115 
tea  chers  have  been  trained. 

In  the  1970-1971  school  year — the 
initial  year  of  tlie  High  Challenge  pro- 
gram—390  children  were  evaluated  with 
105  being  identified  for  the  program.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  60  children  were 
judged  strong  enough,  emotionally  and 
academically,  to  return  to  their  classes. 
Smce  that  time,  nearly  8.600  students 
have  been  screened  with  over  2,500 
students  being  identified  for  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  end  of  1975,  over  1,400 
children  were  successfidly  phased  out  of 
the  program.  Ahuost  1,100  evidenced  sub- 
stantial academic  growtli. 

Himdreds  of  volunteer  aides  have 
contributed  their  time  and  effort. 

Regional  educational  symposiimis  have 
been  held  to  tell  the  story  of  High 
Challenge.  ,^^^ 


Rural  Indian  education  has  benefited 
from  the  expansion  of  tlie  program  into 
seven  rural  Oklahoma  communities  in 
coordination  ^with  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Nation. 

A  handbook,  describing  in  detail  the 
tfrocedures.  has  been  used  by  a  variet.v 
of  professionals  as  a  textbook  in  numer- 
ous colleges,  universities,  public  and  pri- 
vate .schools.  Requests  for  3,000  copies 
from  40  States,  Canada,  Libya,  Mexico, 
and  South  America  have  arrived. 

Very  simply  stated,  the  goal  of  the 
High  Challenge  progi-am  was  to  reject 
the  idea  that  5-  and  6-year-old  children 
could  be  written  off  as  failures  and  al- 
lowed so  early  in  life  to  enter  a  pattern 
of  achievement  far  below  their  full  cn- 
pabilities.    „ 

High  Clsajlenge  is  meeting  that  goal. 
As  a  program  that  is  productive,  unique, 
and  among  the  most  successful  in  re- 
cent educational  history,  it  could  sei-ve  as 
?  model  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The   Roman   statesman   Cicero   once 

asked : 

What  greater  or  better  gift  can  we  offer 
ihe  RppubUc  than  to  teach  and  instruct  our 
youth? 

I  know  of  no  finer  expression  of  that 
ideal  than  the  dedication  of  those  to  tl  ^ 
Tulsa  community,  wiio.  witli  Federal  as- 
sistance, have  offered  us  the  gift  of  High 
Challenge. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remaiu- 
drr  of  my  time.  .    . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mv.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidt  i.t 
am  1 1  t-cofeiiized  imder  the  order?" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
liore  <  Mr.  Meicalf.>  .  The  order  is  for  the 
Semi  tor  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood>  to 
be  recoeni/ed  next. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  634. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  bv 
title. 

Thf  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  375)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional espenditures  by  the  Committee  ou 
the  Ji'.dicifiry  for  inqiiirieR  and  investiarR- 
tiot"<. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ''President,  w  ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRp.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Has  this  matter  been 
cleared  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  has. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  no  objection 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  dt  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
witii  amendments  as  follows:  '> 
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CCiNGBlSSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN A11E 


On  page  2,  line  8, 

iulke\  »4;J74  400"  ami 

insert  •■♦4,109.700-: 

*>  * 

On  page  2,  line  17 

strikf  ■  $497,000  •  and 

insert  "8464.900"; 

On  page  3,  line   1. 

strike     $323,000^  and 

ixsert  -iHig.BOO"; 

On  page  3.  line  6,  ri 

ril:e    ■■S390.000"  ana  id- 

M?rt  •$.'184.500'  : 

On  page  3,  line  31. 

strike  -WPSSOO     und 

insert  ••«195,30O'; 

On  page  4,  line  18. 

strike     *102.900'  ana 

insert  "997,000  '; 

On  page  4.  line  7", 

strike  ■•5220.fX)o  •  «;nj 

Insert  ••«216,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  3.  .-ii. 

iikt:     «233.fl0«)"  and  in- 

(-ert'»280.0<Kr'; 

So  a.s*o  make  t,he  resolution  lead: 

Resolved.  That,  iu  lioldiug  hearings,  rt- 
portlng  Mtich  hearniiis,  and  making  invc-itlt;a- 
ttons  as  authorized  hy  seclons  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Arr,  of 
1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
tag  Buleti  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  applicable, 
the  Comnii;  tee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  suh- 
eommUtee  thereof.  Is  authorized  iroin  Maiv.ii 
1.  1976,  through  Fcnruarv  28.  1977.  for  the 
purpotieti  stated  and  wltiUu  tlie  Umitailons 
Imposed  by  the  fo'llo-.vliig  seciiciis,  in  its  dis- 
cretiou  ili  to  make  expenditure-^  iiom  the 
contlngeuv  fund  of  :he  Senate,  (2)  ii>  eiaplo;- 
persoujiel.  and  (3)  wi-.h  ihe  pri.^r  con.sei>'. 
of  the  Government  department  or  n^enrv 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Pules  and 
Administration,  to  u-*  on  a  rei:ubursable 
basLs  tiie  services  o'-  pei-vjuuel  of  any  isuch 
department  or  agency. 

S;x'.  2.  Tiie  Commftee  on  vhe  Judiciary, 
or  pny  subiv>i,imtt»ec  tiiereof,  i«  .lutiiorl'cfl 
from  March  1.  1976  through  Pcbruaiv  28, 
1977,  to  expend  not  'o  exceed  «4.!if9.70u  ro 
examine.  invesilKate,  .md  i>i.ike  a  complete 
study  oi  any  and  all  maiterij  peiiainiiig  to 
each  of  Uie  bubject.s  ^et  foiih  be!ow  ;i'  s,i.:'- 
ceediug  sections  of  tlil^  resol'.ition.  tjaid 
funds  to  be  allocated  ir,  r-te  rp-:pcctlve  spo- 
eiflc  Inqiiirler?  and  to  the  prr»nireii;ent  of  vhe 
services  <>f  Individual  consultaii'^  or  orixa- 
nlzatloii-;  tae-eof  ui-^  author  .zed  ny  .section 
202ti)  r>i  he  Let;i--lati\e  Rpori;,amzHtion  Act 
of  194t;,  rt.s  amended!  In  accordance  wiVa 
Much  succecduig  s*ciloni>  oi    Uiii.  lesoluiion. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  *-l64.900  shall  bo 
available  for  a  .=it»idy  or  investlgaMcn  of  ad- 
ministrative prarMce  uud  procedure,  of 
wblch  aiuovuit  iwtj^  exceed  iiil4,o00  may  be 
expended  fi^r  Uie  procurement  of  individual 
roii.5tiltanis    or    organlzatlon.s    rhereol. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  f-rceed  $7')9.10O  sliall  be 
AVAilable  for  a  ->iuclv  or  luvcNtigation  uf  antt- 
tn<lt  and  monopolv,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  indi-  :o,'.<.'.  '  i!,-.i!b  j:iis  on  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sue.  5.  No'-  to  exced  i.r.9.800  shsJl  be 
AfeOlable  for  a  study  or  invest  i^jaiiou  of 
eonatiiutionai  amenc'meut^.  oi  \<,iiich 
amount  no'„  'j  e.^ceed  $10,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  tlie  proi'uremen'  of  individufl 
eonsiJtaijts    or    organizatioii-s    thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to,  exceed  ♦;i«4,500  sliall  be 
available  for  a  suidy  or  Investigation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  '.vhlch  amotnit  not  to 
exceed  $10  OOO  mav  ixr  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  indiv ldu.il  cor.sultants  or  ortjii- 
niziktions  '.hereof. 

Sec.  7.  >Tot  to  excctd  «245.70O  s.iall 
Hvallable  f>r  a  study  <.r  Inve.stigRtlon 
•  riminal  laws  aid  procedures 

,St;r.  8.  Not  lo  e:.ceed  »Ji).04X>  nhall 
available  for  a  .study  or  iuver,.i •nation 
K«ler*i  dip  iters.  ho>idA>.s.  and  celebraiion». 

6mc.  9.  Not  to  exco<d  *233,o00  .^hall  be 
.available  for  a  suidy  or  invebtigatioii  of  Im- 
migration and  naturalization 

Sec.  10.  Not  to  exceed  «267.100  shall  be 
availa'olo  for  a  study  or  lavestijjuioii  of 
improvehients  iu  judicial  iiiachlne;y. 


.^  Sec.  11.  Not  to  exceed  $195,500  shall  be 
^k«^able  for  a  complete  and  conUt|uiii^ 
.study  and  investlgaUm  of  (1)  the  admin- 
istration .^operation,  and  enfoyeemeiit  of. the 
Internal  Seciirlty  Act  of  '1950.  -^  amended. 
(2)  the  adxnlnlstratlon,  operation.  Ind  en- 
forcemeiyt  of  other  laws  reJatlnti-to  espionage, 
sabotagftf  and  the  prote».Oon  of^e  internal 
'  security  of  the  tJnlted  Stace<  an^  <3)  'he 
extent/ nauwe,  and  elfect  of  Bubveteive  ac- 
tivitl^  inRhe  United  States,  Its  terirltorles 
and  pcsAesslons.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  Infllt  ration  by 
persons  who  ai«e  or  mav  be  under  the  domina- 
tion of  tiie  foreign  goremment  or  organiza- 
,  fion  controlling  t^  '.vorld  Communist  reovo- 
meiit  or  anv  otljgrniv'vement  seekln.;  to  ovej- 
vbrow  'heGove'rnaien'.  of  the  United  States 
by  force  and  violcti'-e  or  otherwise  threaten- 
ing the  wnernal  security  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Ski  1>.  Not  to  exceed  ?4 10.800  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  liivc.sM^jatioiiSof  Juve- 
niie  dHiincnie.i'-v.  of  wlilrh  amoiuit^^  no'  I'l 
exceed  ->I4,iK>0  ihhv  he  txpciide.l  for  fhe  pro- 
curemeul  of  indn  icii;.«l  (-onsniiiuits  o:  o; - 
i;8iiiz.-iiioii>  tliereof. 

.■sk  .  13  Not.  to  exceed  6168.000  bli.ill  bt 
iivhilable  foi-  a  -.uidj  or  Inve&tluaviou  ot  p  't- 
etiu;,  tradoniarks.  and  copyrighi-^. 

S>.r.  14.  Not  to  exceed  *97,000  sh;il!  be 
.■^ctllable  fcr  a  study  or  investigation  of  na- 
ttonal  i>eniionttpriPS.  of  vthich  aiuoui:'  not  i-i 
exceed  *.'>00  imiv  bo  t-\pended  for  the  pnjciire- 
ineno  of  i.idn  :d'iiti  consuUurit..s  or  n-^-.ittUtt- 
'  ions  loereof. 

tin-  15.  Not  1(1  exce<d  t2i.5.000  shail  Iv 
a\aUabl'.  for  a  study  or  liivesllti.iiion  of  rrfi;- 
_ecs  ;uid  csc.ipee  ■,  of  v, hich  amount  nut  to 
t  xcet-tl  $.1  (Mil)  may  be  expetidcd  for  the  pro- 
(iiremfni  of  iiidivid'i.il  I'ousullants  o;  oi - 
jm»i/:\ilons  tliereof 

S'l:.  Uj  Not  to  exceed  «280,0«X)  snaH  be 
available  for  a  s'lidy  or  investigalion  of  b«pn- 
raiion  o,"  powers  l;..'L*een  the  executive,  judi- 
1  ial.  and  ici;islali\e  biauches  of  Gtjvti mueut 
of  '.vhie.i  aiii'jiuit  not  t.o  exceed  $'0.CM)O  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  indi- 
vidual  ciirisnttants  or  ortiiiil^al  ions   inereof 

•Sfi:.  17.  Ihe  ccnniiittee  sh.ill  rep'ir'  its 
tiudings,  together  wi'li  .-iu.-h  recummenda- 
tioiis  for  legislation  a.s  It  deems  advisable 
with  respcii  lo  cicb  s'ndv  or  iii\etitli;ation 
for  whiih  LxpendiLure  is  .lUlhoiizert  by  ihi- 
icsohitl'm.  to  ii\e  Sv'u.itc  at  the  eurlle.st  prac- 
tici.ble  ci.iie,  but  not  later  thnn  February  28. 
1977. 

KEf .  !8.  fNpen.'ies  of  the  ■•ominlttee  under 
this  M-psoliuion  shall  be  p.ud  from  tlie  con- 
tlngen'  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucber- 
uppi"f>vprf  hv  the  I'hairnirt'i  of  the  coituuittee 
exc^'pt  that  vou<;tiers  shall  not  be  required 
for  Ihe  ui  .ourseineat  of  salarir,  of  cmp!oi- 
e-.-i  paid  at  an  a;i:iual  rate. 


March  3,  1976 


be 


be 
of 


ORDER  OP  BUSINKSS 

^L .  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesidcr.t. 
T  .suggest  Uie  absence  of  n  quorum,  ami 
I  ask  imanimou.s  oon.>;exft  th,'>'  i'  b< 
charged  ,'tgain.st,  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ino  frni- 
V'MT.  Without  objpftion.  it  is  .-o  ordrvtri 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

Tiie  second  a--.si.slaiit  Jegi^l?»li^e  <lt-i:. 
l>i-oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ii.sk  iuKinnnou.s  consent  tliat  Uie 
order  lOr  tiie  ciuonini  rail  be  re  i'v'lf-n 


The  ACTING  PRESPJENT  pro  tem- 
jK^re.  'W^ithout  objection,  It  is  ^  ordered. 

Mr.  ftOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yirtd  back  the  rem»tnd^  of  my  time  • 

imdei-  the  order.  /  / 


.^ 


y -^  \ 

UTINfi  MORNING  BUSIN^SS^ 


Tije  ACTING  PRES    ^ 
ptu-eTlJiid^r  the  previous  5v< 


pro  tern- 
thfefewill 
now  0/  a<)3eriod  for  Uisstradbactioniiof 
luaftme  moi;ning  business,  for  Bot  io  ex- 
ceed 15  iniaii^les,  with  stateinenls.^erein 
illuj 


c- 


it>HDi-;i^    FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
*^  11\a.M.  TOMORROW 

Mi  .(rOBKRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  iisl;  unaniinou.s  consent  that  when  the 
ot;;ute  completes  its  business  today,  it 
sUtud  in  Hd.journment  until  11  ajn.  to- 
moirow. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT"fero  teni- 
port.  Without  objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M'-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sii^ige.st  the  absence  of  a  Qiiorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
jiiiie.  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  .second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
l<r('teeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml".  President, 
1  ^sk  u'lanimoiis  consent  that  the  order 
lor  Uip  quorum  tall  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  .\CTING  PRESIDENT  pio  teni- 
Ijoii    WitJiout  objection,  it  is  ho  oiderK. 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesid.iit. 
I  a.sk  unaninioii.s  cousent  liici  tiie 
iimendments  be  considered  en  bioc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  I'.m- 
IKire.  Without  obiectiou.  it  is  so  oid»  red 

Tiie  amentlmeiits  were  agreed  t<i. 

Tiie  resolutio:i,  a.s  anieiideri.  v  .t: 
Hi^rted  to. 


\ 


Tiir    127  ni    ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERK)R 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
Ku  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Pabnik) 
is  nwcssarUy  absent  today.  Were  he  here 
lie  would  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  remarks  prepared  by  liim  might  be 
priniied  in  tiie  Record  lo  commemorate 
iiie  occasion  ot  the  127vli  anniversary 
*!i  tlie  Deparuncnt  of  the  Inteiior. 

On  beiialf  of  my  distinguished  col- 
Itagiie.  Senator  Fannin,  I  ask  unanimous 
Lun.sent  tliat  these  remarks  be  printed 
ui  i  he  Record. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withioiit 
I'bjeciion,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

ST.MrWtNT     BY      SlN.^T'm     t'AJNNJW 

TcKlay  l.s  tlie  l:>7rh  amiiveisary  of  the  !>- 
cartment  r.f  the  interior,  one  of  tne  Federal 
Govcr;nnf  in 's  mo,vt  inipoMant  dipartoveut^ 
.\e  the  ranking  minority  uitmoer  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
I  .iin  happv  to  call  your  a'tentlon  to  this 
.-it-nilicant  diiie  in  history. 

To  '  ommenrtorate  the  occasion  in  this  Bi- 
centennial Year  the  Department  has  pub- 
li.s')i»d  an  historical  \"iguette  deccriblng  the 
.•veiitti  'iiat  ended  a  tiO-year  effort  to  create 
n  Federal  organi.'aiii.'i  to  has. die  tl  e  Nnl/itn's 
dumenic  afrair?^. 

rt'irini;  the  rt:iy  and  the  eTeninfrol  March  3. 
i8'l!»,  iiiany  of  our  otu.slanding  leaders  were 
<.:i  lue  Senate  Floor  debating  the  proposal 
Jjiey  included  Danlei  Webster,  Jeffer.wn 
Uaviij,  John  C.  Calhotui,  and  Jame.s  M.  Mabou. 

L:iLe  that  Saturday  evening  in  the  Jina! 
st.^siou  of  iho  30th  C<ingres.s  tbe  Senate,  by 
.<.  vo'e  of  31  to  25,  approved  a  measure  the 
Hou.se  already  had  passed  to  create  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  President  Jwnee  K. 
Polk  vfis  waiti.ig  in  the  Vice  Pre^sident 's 
Hf  -in  ini't  siiiiied  t.ip  bill  i,roinj<J  )';idnl'.'ht. 


\ 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior  took  over     to  Improve  fiscal  manageme|(ft,  create 


tilt  General  Lantt  Office  from  Treasury,  the 
Patent  Office  from  the  State  Departiil»nt,'and 
tlie  bureau  of  Indian  ^t^rs  and  -Pension 
Office  from  the*  War  Department.  It  also'was 
p^urti  simflry-:^^*-  diitles,  6Uch  as  supervi- 
sion of-tihe  DiBCTlct  of  Columbia  Penlte^lary,. 
i/.S.  Mafskail,  piKjlic  ^iiildiijgs.  tbe  celMiis, 
^0  mi^V-  -^\  •%)    ' 

•ti\e  Bttreau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  tbeUnd 
(#oW  Bureau  of  Land  Management) 
part  of  Interior,  but  It  pAa  given 
Its  housekeeping  duties  to  be- 
^isbrvation  departmen|^JEQday,  Bu^; 
the  major  Federal  ^«spon8Hli*rtSr 
.far  i^ark^  and  oytdoor  retreatioU,  energy 
^- minerals,  fi<h  and  wUdliie,  land  and 
\tmter  resources,  iiud  for  people  who  live  lu 
island  territories  under  U.S.  administration. 

The  Departm^:^*  of  Agriculture,  Oom- 
merce.  and  Labor  \ndf*he  Office  of  Educa- 
^on  and  tU^^Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
.sion  beMCn  In  the  Interior  Department. 

The  historical  vignette,  titled  "Creation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  llarch  3, 
1849,"  is  a  very  Interesting  publication  and 
I  offer  It  for  reproduction  of  the  t*xt  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  was  written  by 
Charles  E.  Wallace,  a  public  information  of- 
ficer of  the  Department's  Office  of  Com- 
nuuilcations. 

C'Rl  MION     OF    THE    DEPACTMESrr    OF    THE    IN- 

TEaiOB — Mabch  3,  1849 
The  bill  to  establish  the  Home  Department 


^      ^  ft  solic- 

it(M«bip  of   the   TreasiiTft^  and   establibh    a 
Home  Depai-tment.  / 

The  Cabinet  report  of  481ft  (also  known  as 
the  "Report  of  the  Four  Secretaries")  rec- 
oi^eQded  t^jat  the  new  Home  Department 
supervise  territorial  governments,  construe-' 
tlon  of  Federal  highways  and  canals,  and 
the  Post  Office,  Patent  Office  and  Indian 
Office.  •  > 

President  Madison  praised  the  Cabinet 
suggestions  and  urged  creation  of  a  n^w 
executive  department  to  asstune  duties  that- 
w&eS^  overburdening  existing  departments 
and  otiier  responsibilities  not  tied  to  any 
department. 

In  January  1817,  Senator  Nathan  Sanlord 
of  New  York  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Home  Department  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Foiu*  Secretaries, 
but  the  effOTt  was  unsuccessful. 

interest  in  creating  a  Home  Department 
lagged,  dtu-lng  the  next  decade.  Various  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  Home  Department  were 
made  between  1827  and  1849.  but  none 
proved  successful'  until  Secretary  trf  the 
Treasury  Robert  J.  Walker  In  December  1848 
put  before  Congress  his  carefully  conceived 
^£]0n  to  establish  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

This  vignette  Is  about  that  effort — and 
success — especlaUy  March  3,  1849,  the  last 
day  of  the  30th  Congress,  when  the  Senate 
In  a  dramatic  night  session  approved  a 
House-passed  bill  to  create  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  take  charge  of  the  Na- 


ha.s\become  law,  having  passed  the  Senate     tlon's  Internal  affairs, 
f^ftei'   a   long,   arduous   and  rathor  stormy        a  flurry  of  wintry  blarts  greeted  Members 
debate;  and  a  new  and  valuable  Department     of  Congress  as  they  sloshed  through  rain, 

sleet,  and  snow  to  the  final  .session  of  the 
30th  Congress  Satui-day,  March  3,  1849.  ■ 

Gathered  in  an  atmosphere  of  frenzied  ac- 
tivity, the  Senate  and  House  wrestled  with 
such  Important  meastures  as  annual  appro- 
priations bUls,  Statehood  for  California,  and 
a  proposal  to  create  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Historians  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  an 
unlikely  time  to  establish  a  new  department 
of  government  and  they  probably  are  ctMrect, 
because  James  K.  Polk,  a  Democrat,  was  Pres- 
ident while  the  Whigs  dominated  the  House 
and  were  strong  In  the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  most  illustrious  ora- 


has  thus  been  added  to  the  Government.— 
Daily  National  Intelligencer  March  §,  1849. 

EARLT   EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  A   HOME 
DEPARTMENT 

In  1789,  during  a  Congressional  debate, 
JoVin  Vlnlng  ot  Delaware  led  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  create  a-Home  Department  feu:  the 
new  government  under  the  Constitution. 

That  same  year.  Congress  created  three 
F^vecutlve  Departments:  State  or  Foreign 
Atialrs,  Treasury,  and  War.  It  also  provided 
lor  an  Attorney  Qa^ier.'U  and  a  Postmaster 
CJeneral. 

Washington's  first  Cabinet  consisted  of 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry  Alexander  Hamilton, 
St(  retary  of  War  Henry  Knox,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edmund  Randolph,  and  Postmaster 
General  Samuel  Osgood.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral first  became  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  Cabinet  in  1814  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  1829.  Congress  established  the  Navy 
Department  in  1798  and  its  Secretary  was 
nmde  a  Cabinet  officer. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Nation,  duties 
that  belonged  in  a  Home,  or  Internal  Affairs, 
Department  were  apportioned  by  Congress 
among  other  departments.  Thus,  Secretary 
of  State  Jefferson  found  the  bulk  of  his  time 
was  taken  up  by  domestic  matters,  particu- 
larly In  the  disposition  c»f  patents  and  oper- 
ftiionsof  the  Mint. 

"liie  idea  of  setting  up  a  separate  depart- 
ment to  handle  domestic  matters  was  put 
forward  on  numerous  occasions  during  and 
after  Washington's  time.  President  Wash- 
ington suggested  that  a  special  biu-eau  or 
department  would  be  viseful  to  look  after 
!ij;rld^tural  matters. 

snortly  before  the  Wai*  of  1812,  a  House 
C^ommittee  appointed  to  study  operations 
and  organlzaUon  of  the  Patent  Office  sug- 
c:ested  the  propmty  of  establishing  a  dis- 
tinct Home  Department. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  pressing  adminis- 
trative problems  brought  renewed  proposals 
lor  a  Home,  or  Interior,  Department.  The 
Senate,  in  a  move  to  relieve  the  situation, 
instructed  Department  heads  to  submit  a 
Joint  plan  for  administrative  reform.  The 
yecretatles  replied  hi  1816  with  a  proposal 


mini^trative  machinery  to  handle  Increased 
responsibilities  arising  out  of  the  Mexican 
War,  duties  that  were  to  involve  three  of 
Interiors  four  major  divisions.  None  of  this 
work  was  a  new  phase  of  Government  ac- 
tivity, but  the  Department  later  experienced 
a  decided  increase  in  functions,  undertaking 
wholly  n^'  tv-pes  of  responsibility  and  raising 
such  new  Cabinet  units  as  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

Piobab^  the  most  authoritatltve  history 
concerning  the  e^blishment  and  early  his- 
tory of  the  Department — "The  Origins  and 
Early  Hiitory  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior' — was  wrltte  .  In  1964 
by  Norman  O.  Foruess  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Forness,  after  extensive  research, 
concluded  that  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y  in  the  Polk  Administration, 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  Dejtartment'.s 
creation. 

"Walker  possessed  a  feeble  physical  frame 
that  seemed  a  mismatch  for  the  magnitude 
of  his  energy,  capability,  and  ambition," 
Forness  wrote.  "But  if  he  was  only  a  'mere 
whiffle  of  a  man,'  he  was  also  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  persons  ever  to  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  Prom  this  office 
he  laid  before  Congress  the  blueprint  f<H-  the 
Department  of  the  Interior." 

Before  appointment  to  President  Polk's 
Cabinet,  Walker  moved  from  Penni^ylvania 
to  Mississippi  and  became  a  United  Scates 
Seruitor  from  that  State.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  the 
«1830s,  he  promoted  the  selling  of  public  lands 
to  actiuil  settlers  to  discourage  land  specula- 
tion. 

His  policy  repudiated  control  of  publii- 
lands  by  a  few  and  served  as  the  basis  for  lus 
plan  to  establish  a  new  executive  department 

By  the  late  1840s,  Walker  foimd  the  Trea.s- 
lUTT  Department  burdened  with  fiscal  dutie** 
and  did  not  wish  to  become  Involved  in  man- 
aging the  vast  domain  acquired  from  Mexico. 

Secretaiy  Walker  knew  that  the  Federal 
goveriunent  coiHd  not  escape  dealing  with 
land  speculators.  He  knew  also  that  the  pow- 
er of  his  department  to  control  and  sell  pvib- 
lic  land  woiUd  increase  the  risk  of  corruption 
and  further  bog  down  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  the  Treasury.  Because  of  these 
considerations,  he  rebonunended  a  separation 
of  public  land  admimstratlon  from  the  Trea-s- 


Jprs  were  on  the  Senate   floor  that  day—     ^^^  Department.  He  desired  to  escape  the 


among  them  Daniel  Webster,  Jefferson  Davis, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  James  M.  Mason — 
brlsky  debating  whether  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

After  much  maneuvering  and  lengthy  de- 
bate, the  Senate  late  in  the  evening  of 
March  3  approved  a  House -passed  measure 
and  rushed  it  to  the  Vice  President's  room 
at  the  Capitol.  There,  as  midnight  neared. 
President  Polk  signed  the  measvu-e  that 
ended  efforts  dating  l>ack  60  years  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  department  for  internal 
affairs. 

Writing  on  the  issue  in  1936,  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  a  long-time  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(1933-46),  said  the  six-decade  delay  in  es- 
tablishing the  department  was  due  mainly 
to  "States'  rights  and  the  ever  occiu'ring 
problem  of  expenditures  in  government." 

In  setting  up  the  new  Department,  Con- 
gress transferred  to  It  the  General  Land  Office 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Patent 
Office  from  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Pension  Office 
from  the  War  Department. 

The  Department  also  v.  as  assigned  respoa- 
siblllty  for  supervision  of  the  Commissioner 
■  of  Public  Buildings,  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
*the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Census  of  the  United 
States,  the  accounts  of  marshals  and  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  of 
lead  and  other  mines  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  came  Into 
being  frotn  a  need  to  provide  adequate  aci- 


politlcal  pressures  and  legal  difficulties  that 
frequently  plagued  the  General  Land  Office 
and  concluded  that  establishment  of  a  uew 
department  was  the  best  way  to  achieve  thiu 
objective. 

Walkers  plan  for  a  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appeared  in  his  December  18^  annual 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ex- 
p>ansion  of  tbe  Nation,  Walker  said,  had  made 
the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Dep&rteneut  great- 
er tlian  it  could  properly  perform. 

With  the  addition  of  new  territories.  Walk- 
er pointed  out,  activities  of  the  General  Land 
Office  would  become  more  and  more  asEoci- 
ated  with  mineral  lands,  private  land  claims, 
and  conflicting  titles  in  New  Mexico  t>nd 
California. 

Becau.se  decisions  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  on  land  Issues  could 
be  appealed  to  the  Secretary,  the  latter  faced 
more  judicial,  rather  than  financial,  ques- 
tions. Walker  reminded  the  House  that  he 
personally  pronounced  judgment  in  more 
than  5.000  land  title  cases  between  Marcli 
1845  and  December  1848. 

Walker  further  warned  that  unless  a  new 
department  was  soon  created,  the  px;bli^' 
interest  would  suffer  from  a  breakdowui  of 
the  Treasiiry  Department. 

Samuel  F.  Vinton,  an  Ohio  WTiig,  reported 
a  bill  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee February  12,  1849,  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interlor-^^nd  remained  a  key 
figure  in  securing  its^passage.  The  Hoube 
Agrtci'lU^re   Committee'^led    a   report    the 
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^me  day  Vir^in^  ei.aoin-'on':  rr  'fje  »jill  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Mean  Commi'.tee. 

"It  seemed  a  mcxst  inaueplcious  occasion 
to  ^eek  the  passage  of  a  propoAi!  v/iilch  had 
failed  on  several  earlier  attempts,"  Forness 
wrote.  •'Secrlondl  "ol^'ernp-..^.  factfouallsm. 
■xnO.  pcr-arial  feud,-;  il^  doiiiiMa'ed  ihe  cession 
that  ivs  p'.iacrment  of  'lie  Interior  Dcnarr- 
nient;  bill  Is  ft  mait^T  of  real  ^.  D;ider.  To 
appreciate  he  bilVs  success  In  this  obstrep- 
eroi's  -.essiroi  <^t  Congress,  some  attention 
rsn'^t  be  kf'ven  to  tJie  poUrical  sltimtion  from 
which  it  eniajia'ed."'* 

Vinton  .saw  ihe  Trite--!  <r  prop<"-iil  m  .i  pl.m 
fo  nicrease  the  lncm.il  strength  r.f  tiiC  Na- 
tion and  al^o  help  end  fraudulent  land  prac- 
tices and  sp»H  tilHtiifjv 

In  dlsciissl/jg  the  bi)!  on  ilie  Hijii'^e  t\oot 
Pebniary  12.  ■Vin'on  snid  'he  ni<:.>.iiire  ci- 
•*ntift1Iy  hxtl  oiiginatfd  thronirh  S«"rrftarv 
Walker  aiul  Mmt  'no  bttier  plan  conid  be 
devLsed."  He  on'lined  ma  lor  divHons  of  the 
ne'.v  department  and  emphaoized  \v.  particu- 
lar, the  propo#ial  wo\ild  reli:^ve  the  Treasury 
Secretary  from  ?pentlln«  four  honr-<  earVi  day 
decldlne  dispired  land  oa~fs. 

Howell  Cobb,  a  Oeorcifl.  Democrat,  led  tiie 
Hou^i'e  opposition  'o  'he  proposal.  d<  nounc- 
lng  it  a.s  "an  a'^empt  tooh'am  »li  hout  delib- 
eration prt-.sat.'e  of  A  bill  iirteii{t>»cl  'o  olianj^e 
completely  the  character  of  an  impor'auL 
department  uf  (government.  • 

Richard  Brodhead.  a  Penn.->ylvania  Dcaio- 
crat,  countered  Cobb's  ciiarge.  pclii''int»  oil' 
that  the  proposal,  in  etlcct.  had  been  before 
Confe-res*  .since  the  riling  of  WalJtei  -■  uinna; 
report  the  preceding  Dec#>niber. 

Three  dav.^j  la'cr  iFeor  uiry  loi  iii..>  bill 
again  was  brought  to  tlie  House  door  and 
passed,  112  to  78,  wl'h  &«j  Whte<!  and  13 
Bemocrat.s  voting  for  it  and  74  D»-mocra.ts 
and  four  Whlg-j  voting  ai^ainat  it.  With  only 
a  minimum  of  debate  the  Hou.se  pa.ssed  an 
important  measure  jifct  three  da>s  after  its 
nrsi;  readiiiK. 

The  Senate  Finance  Comnu  tee  reported 
the  bill  to  the  sjenate  March  i.  the  la«  day 
of  tlie  30th  Congress. 

"On  this  memoraole  da\ .  bfivve-i  debates 
on  a  government  for  Caliiornia  and  appro- 
priations for  the  coiiiiiiK  fiscal  vt- ar.  '  Fomes. 
wrote,  "the  Senate  alierna'.ely  prai.sed  and 
damned,  but  ultimately  pa.sr.ed  the  Interior 
Department  bill.  Aithotigh  the  .si!ise.s.s  of  the 
bill  depended  very  little  upon  ideas  ex- 
changed on  the  Senate  rloor,  the  li^bate  il- 
lustrated a  vailety  of  beliefs  reLjardiiig  th'"> 
American  system  of  government. ' 

Onc«  the  measure  reached  the  Senate  tloor. 
lieverai  Senators  moved  to  table  the  bill,  but 
Senator  Jefferson  Etavts  of  MiHSissippt.  who 
.strongly  favored  the  measure,  pleade<l  ili4t 
young  States  especially  wanted  the  new  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Davis  maintained  that  the  checks  and  bal- 
ance system  of  government  applle<l  to  de- 
partments and  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
principle  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  fludiJi^ 
ways  and  means  to  operate  the  government 
also  to  have  charge  of  disbursements.  "A  divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Depai  tmeni  Ls  essential 
to  rigid  economy  and  Jii.st  accountability  in 
government, '  Davis  argued. 

Mlasiiisippi's  Henry  S.  Fooie  ''diled  on  the 
Senate  to  disregard  party  coD-^ideratlons  and 
approve  the  bill,  while  two  other  Demo- 
crats—Virginia's Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  and 
Ohio's  William  jMlen — atiaci^ed  ihe  bill  on 
the  giounds  it  would  oolve  notmni^  and  im- 
pn.-,e  addi.ional  expenses  on  taxjiayeis. 

Following  those  excri.i.nces.  Ma.'^saclius*' .  ^ 
Daniel  Webst.er,  1oms<  dedicate:!  to  the  idea 
•)t  the  new  deparmient.  rtmiiided  hiiS  col- 
leagues tlie  pr  >pj^s.il  v.ciit  all  'he  way  buck 
to  the  day.s  of  Madi.soii  and  Monroe. 

Webster  snppoifed  'he  measure  because  he 
felt  the  business  of  v,overmneiit  had  out- 
tfTown  the  exl.sting  admitii.->irait\e  svbteni 
parflcu)ai-!v  with  re_fi:'l  'o  p.ihii,'  iiird=!  and 


))ecaiise  he  believed  it  was  L;enerany  a  p-^'P'i- 
l.ir   Idea  throughout   the  country. 

>"ot  al!  New  Euglaiidcrs  shared  Web8i'?r '.- 
opinion.  .John  ^^.  Niles,  a  Connecticut  Demo- 
cr.tt.  opposed  the  bill  as  an  Improper  sub- 
Jp'^t  f<jr  legislation.  I>p>n'inent.s.  he  main- 
tained, grew  out  of  public  dutie.-*  and  unler>s 
the  government  a.sstimed  new  lespon.sibill- 
ttcs.  it  could  not  create  a  nev.-  depnrtment 

"'Now.  ciu  you,  by  law.  create  a  new  d>^parT- 
rient  where  there  are  no  addltioii.il  publii 
d'ltles  to  be  dlsch.<»r'.iefl  ?"  a.-ked  Senator  Nlles 
"Why,  sir.  It  1~  not  a  new  department;  It  i. 
r».  new  Cabinet  officer  What  arc  his  app.'o- 
prlate  di'tle->?  He  has  no  appropriate  dntie^ 
by  this,  bill:  and  tiie  very  fact  that  the  bill 
p|•o^!des  for  thU  high  orticer  but  one  clet'c 
proves  that  he  ha^  no  duties  whatever  at 
the  hfad  of  a  departin--ut,  It  i-aniiot  be  r-nllet! 
.1  ilepartnirnt.  This  l.s  only  a  bureau.  l"he 
.-itKer  i".  ;o  lia.e  super\-lslon  In  case  ..f  appeal, 
btil  ho  has  \if  independent  JucllLlal  depait- 
n.ieiil." 

St  tator  Nlles  r.iade  dear  his  oppobltloa 
to  any  change  o.her  than  reorganization  of 
r-visiliig  office.s  and  laid  the  groundwork  for 
further  auucka  on  the  bill  by  strongly  qtie  - 
uonlng  I  lie  constltntlonality  of  the  p:  .a  to 
'  lehte  Lhe  D»»partnient  of  the  Interior. 

Vir^lnia'-s  senator  Jmies  M.  Mason  fol- 
lowed Klles,  asserting  that  the  Pederat  Gov- 
enunent  had  been  esiabllohecl  to  serve 
'•  lerlor— ;iol  Iniertoi-  atfairs  oi   the  Nation, 

Ma.soii  al.so  evprtsaed  di.-.Ilkt>  for  the  pro- 
poiial    l>erau.se    ui     additional     patronatje    i'\. 
■vonld  gi-.e  the  ni'-oniin^  Whl^;  Adnilr.i.sira- 
iioii,  but.  centered  his  priin.lp:»l  crliKNm  o 
the  bill  on  the  State.s'  rights  l.^.sue. 

Following  .Mason's  speei  h.  lii  an  .ictlou 
sii^nifying  eventual  victory  for  proponents  o: 
the  prop<:i*ial.  the  Sei.ate  voted.  31  to  22. 
again.-it  tabllug  the  bill. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  a  former  Secretary  of 
War  and  S^-crctar;-  of  State  from  South  Caro- 
liiia,  saw  s-mieUiing  ominous  In  thf  ver. 
expression  '.Secretan'  of  tlie  Interior."  and 
charged  there  was  no  need  for  the  new 
department. 

Senator  Fooie  o/  \U.s.s<.sslppl,  refuting 
chai-ge.9  that  the  new  department  was  uti- 
ne<-.ed.-.ary  and  would  be  a  radl.-al  Innovation. 
s.Ud  the  bill  refloo'.ed  the  gnj^rth  of  the 
Naiion  and  effected  "a  Judicioii^  and  ne-es- 
>ary  division  of  labor  •'  / 

As  to  eucroarhment  on  tlie  righfs  of  Slate^, 
Foote  contended  the  bill  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  by  Inniung  the  power  of  the 
Trca.sury  Department  and  mak'iig  It  easier 
to  detect  any  encroachment. 

Four  o'clock   a^jproached   and   the  .Vnate 
leiuporaiily  laiu  obidc  the  Interior  proposal 
to    consider    pic-^riJiig    appropriations    XMl- 
Alter  disposing  o.  Uio.->e  measure.s  It  reces«,<:ij 
until  ti  pjji. 

Upon  reconvening  at  .six  that  evening,  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  the  Interior  bill 
kn.ew  1'.  wa.s  a  race  against  ibne.  v  lih  aa- 
Journment,  only  aix  hours  awav. 

If  opponents  cuuld  ta<-it  an  amendment  to 
the  proposal,  the  bill  would  die.  because  no- 
enough  time  remained  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider an  amended  vers. on  and  -.citlo  tli'ier. 
ences  with  the  .Senate. 

V:it,inia's  .Senator  lUmtu-  .i^iain  loi^k  i.' 
lloor.  striking  hai'd  at  the  argument  that  tiie 
Interior  niea-suie  mainlv  was  to  relieve  the 
overwoiKed  Trea->tiry  and  argued,  m  faoi,  that 
most  of  lis  bureaus  would  come  from  'he 
War  and  State  Departiaem.s.  Hunter  said  hr 
espectally  dl^liKed  the  idea  of  removing  tiie 
General  Land  Ottice  frmn  Uie  Trea-surv.  siik  ^ 
it  wa.s  involved  in  b<j!n  the  i'diiho!  iuid  re- 
ceipt of  public  revenues. 

Hunter  -.viiipcrted  aniendnien'.s  m  .iippl>- 
the  bill,  and  brought  an  immediate  response 
fi-om  Senator  George  B.  Badger,  a  North  Caro- 
lina Wh.'jr.  V  ;io  declared  a  vote  for  :i  --••,€  - 
intii's  Wit.--  a  vote  ag.ilnst   the  bill. 


The  bill  may  not  be  as  perfect  ah  t.ht  i^  - 
genulty  of  wise  men  can  make  it,"  sai«i 
Badger,  "but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  eislab- 
tl.--hlng  a  great  and  Important  principle.  1 
l.s  a  bill  to  establl.sh  a  Home  Department 
a-alnst  which  'iiton  wha'-  principle  cao  anv- 
c'\e  object?" 

It  was  at  least  7; 30  a.s  supporters  tjl  the 
ijill  paused,  wondering  if  ihoy  could  main- 
'alit  sufficient  momentttm  to  pa.<s  the  bitl 
Ijeiore  adjournment. 

Senator  Charle.-,  O.  .fthenon  of  New  H<irr,p- 
-)i:re  told  the  Senate  he  h>ia  no  Intentlont.i 
delay  pi-ogies.s  on  ;)ie  bill,  but  merely  wlKbed 
1.0  submit  a  Conference  Report  and  supposed 
it  was  In  order  to  do  so.  Informed  his  move 
•voiild  not  be  in  order,  Atiierton  movec\  to 
iabl(!  the  In'erior  bill  so  he  could  fntbniH  the 
Cnnfp-eiice  Report. 

Tiw-  motion  to  I  ibic  agafr.  joet,  this;  tiine 
i')  f,o  19. 

The  Sena'e  thvii  t  inied  do\*  >.>  iiMj'=-n(ii'>ei.t  = 
o    restrict    the    Secretarv   of    the   Interior's 
appointive  nnd  removal  power  of  ele'ks  and 
to  gl'-e  the  rreasury  addi'ional  officers. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  .ob  Senator  Ma~on 
mo'pd  to  strike  from  the  bill  autbortty  to 
»•«■  ibli-;h  the  Interior  Dep«>;ment  aud  in- 
■f'.id  iiive  enacting  powers  to  a  new  Ass's' - 
an*  Secretary  of  the  Trea^'r.  T^^•  auif;  tt- 
in.  .it  V  as  rejecied,  3')  to  23. 

Duiiiel  Weijsier  and  Jcii<.;;r,,  Li.^vifi  ni.tdc 
their  final  pleas  for  the  bill. 

Web.sier  cbided  the  opposition  for  pr.^- 
.ouiiing  the  debate  and  basing  their  argu- 
inein.  .n  the  question  of  power.  "There  is 
lOt.  a  pAriicle  of  tiii.s  bill,  not  a  sentence, 
i<ir  extending  the  power  of  the  Oovenimenu. ' 
!je  declared. 

Davis  said  tlie  bill  no  longer  wac  bein;; 
(I-  i>iied  on  i'.s  ^nerii.s.  adding  that  pariv 
.ind  patronage  Issues  were  irrelevant  and 
.ihat  arunmen's  alleging  ini  reased  po*er 
iind  tlie  Federal  Government  co,,iId  not  deal 
UiUi  domestic  l.ssues  w-ere  fal.se. 

inie  bill  then  was  reported  without  Rniend- 
niciiu  and  read  three  times  as  spiecta«>ir-; 
walttd   anxlouslv   for   a   roll   call   vote. 

TTie  results  were  announced,  and  by  a 
margin  of  six  vote)*  31  to  25 — the  Senate 
iipproved  i  lie  bill  to  create  the  Department 
".  t:ie  In'erior. 

Oi  31  in  favor.  21  were  Whi,j:s  and  10  were 
IJ<  iiuj,.rais.  Of  tliose  opposed,  24  were  Demo- 
cnits  and  one  was  a  Whig. 

Although  Democrats  supporting  the  bill 
apparently  did  so  becaiLse  they  felt  it  was 
advantageous  to  their  individual  States,  their 
sttpport  was  crucial  to  liie  bill's  passage.  Also, 
since  they  came  mostly  from  the  Sotrtli  and 
border  .States,  their  strong'  support  doubt- 
less influenced  a  waverhif  President  Polk  to 
-.ign  the  measure. 

March  3rd  had  been  an  extremely  bu-v 
day  for  President  Polk.  At  his  office  an  ho«r  , 
earlier  than  usuaf.  he  was  occupied  con- 
•itantly  all  day.  .■\bout  sunset,  having  eJearytJ 
his  desk  of  all  pending  buslnetss,  he  left  The 
White  Hottse  v.iih  his  fa'nlly  and  member-; 
of  his  Cablnc'  to  occupy  q'tprte''^  at  tiie 
WUlard  Hotel. 

A  short  lime  later,  Pn-wident  Polk  and 
lii^  Cabinet  went  to  the  Capitol,  fso  liie  Pre-,i- 
dent  would  be  available  to  receive  and  a' 
iii\  bills  pre.sented  to  him  the  last  night  oi' 
con-^ress.  in  going  to  the  Capitol,  he  followed 
'lie  custom  of  previous  Prebldents  to  be  or. 
'  ihe  HiU"  dining  the  final  cveuiiig  of  a 
toiigre-wlonai  se— >ion.  , 

lu  wa-s  after  elevta  o'eloclt  when  ti/e  In- 
teiior  bill  reached  l^esideni  Polk.' as  he 
, '.waited  Congressional  messages  in  the  Vice 
President's  room  at  the  Ci>pitol. 

A  short  time  later  he  signed  the  measure. 
Fohi.  wrote  in  his  diary  that  he  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  con.slder  the  bill  carefully, 
t.ut  found  no  constitutional  objectlon- 
agtiinst    It.     He    d  d     refle.  '     .-lyprehensiorr 
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voiced  by  some  Senators  MaaX  the  Interior 
Department,  through  consolidating  tenden- 
cies, might  draw  power  from  the  States  and 
extend  Federal  Jurisdiction  unduly,  but  such 
fe;ir.s  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  him 
irom  approving  on  March  3,  1849,  creation 
■i:  a  new  Federal  Department  to  supervise 
ui'ernal  affaU-s. " 

Polk  remairieU  at  the  Capitol  until  after  3 
o'clock,  when  he  returned  to  the  Willard.  At 
siik  m  the  morning,  a  Joint  Congressional 
Connnittee  deUvered  the  ClvU  and  Diplo- 
matic Appropriations  Bill  and  a  measure 
to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  California,  which  the  President 
signed.  The  30th  Congress  adjourned  at  6:30 
that  morning,  March  4,  1849. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  of  relative  unimportance  to  Polk. 
He  spent  several  pages  in  his  dairy  discussing 
matters  he  handled  that  day  both  before 
and  after  signUig  the  Interior  bill  and  then 
wrote: 

"I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to  notice  the 
passage  by  Congress,  after  night  of  this  day's 
proceedings,  of  a  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  Home  Department. 
It  was  presented  to  me  for  my  approval  late 
at  night  and  I  was  much  occupied  with  other 
dtitles.  It  was  a  long  bill  containing  many 
sections  and  I  had  but  little  time  to  examine 
It." 

(This  statement  seems  difficult  to  recon- 
cile against  the  fact  that  one  of  Polk's  top- 
ranltlng  Cabinelf^members,  Secretary  of 'the 
Treasury  Robert  Walker,  presented  the  en- 
tire plan  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
the  previous  December  and  undoubtedly  pro- 
vided a  copy  of  that  report  to  Polk.  Polk's 
diary,  carefully  kept  frpm  1845  to  1849  but 
not  on  a  dally  basis,  makes  no  mention  of 
Secretary  Walker's  report) . 

"I  had  serious  objections  to  It,  but  they 
were  not  of  a  constitutional  character,  and 
I  signed  it  with  reluctance.  I  fear  Its  consoli- 
dating tendency.  I  apprehend  Its  practical 
operation  will  be  t-o  draw  power  from  the 
States,  where  the  Constitution  has  reserved 
it  and  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  and  power 
of  the  United  States  by  construction  to  an 
unwarrantable  extent.  Had  I  been  a  member 
of  Congress  I  would  have  voted  against  it. 
Many  bills  pass  Congress  every  year  against 
which  the  President  would  vote  were  he  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  which  he  yet 
approves  and  slgus." 

Zachary  Taylor  was  luaugvirated  as  Presi- 
dent shortly  after  noon,  Monday.  March  5. 
President  Polk  left  Washington -by  steam- 
boat at  three  o'clock  the  morning  of  March 
6  for  Nashville,  where  he  hoped  to  live  In 
retirement.  Illness,  how;ever,  overtook  the 
former  President  and  he  died  June  15,  1849, 
a  little  more  than  three  months  after  he  left 
office. 

The  new  Department  of  the  Interior 
emerged  not  from  a  hasty  attempt  to  solve 
problems  current  in  1849,  but  from  the  en- 
larging responsibilities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs  from  the  days  of  Washington.  The 
lingering  desire  for  a  simple  government  of 
limited  power  had  delayed  the  department's 
advent,  but  by  1849  the  need  for  such  a  de- 
partment at  least  loomed  larger  than  any 
argi^meut  of  opposition.  Because  the  fu- 
ture augured  only  Increased  federal  respon- 
sibility 'n  domestic  affairs,  responsible  politi- 
cal leaders  again  undertook  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — Norman  O.  For- 
nrits.  Historian. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Me3sa.3es  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  l&iited  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings. • 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:01  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representati^•es  delivered  by 
Mr.  BeiTy,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced ttiat  the  House  has  passed  HJR. 
1404,  an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Madera  County,  Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Lucille 
Jones,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  emxilled  bill  <.H.R. 
7824)  to  amend  section  142  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  date 
for  taking  censuses  of  agriculture,  irri- 
gation, and  drainage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


At  12:34  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  Houge^ 
has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  10760)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  to  revise  the  bltuik  lung  benefits  pro- 
gram established  vmder  such  act  in  or- 
der to  transfer  the  residual  Uability  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gi'am  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  coal  Industry,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concuiTence 
of  the  Senate. 

EmOLLEO    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

H.R.  11045.  An  act  to  amend  the  lUhabiU- 
tation  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
Act;  and 

S.  1617.  An  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsegiiently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Renewable  Resources  PaocaAM 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  Statement 
of  Policy,  a  Renewable  Resources  Assessment, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  proposed 
renewable  resources  program  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  lavr.  a  report 


relating  to  title   n.  Ports   and  Waterways 

Safety  Act  of  1972   (^th  an'  accompanying 

report) ;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Commeroe. 

Reports  of  the  Department  or  the 

Tbeastjky 

A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  la^,  the  annual  report  on  the  financial 
condition  and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  (with  an  accompanying 
repwrt) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  froki  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transnUtting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund  (with  an  ac- 
companying report)!/ to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  /^ 

Report  of  the 'Secretary  or  the  Treasubt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
trsmsmlttlng,  purstiant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
status  of  the  general  revenue  sharing  trust 
fund  during  the  fiscal  year  19'^5  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

International  Agreeicents  Other  Th.\n 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State,transmlttlng 
copies  of  International  agreements  other 
than  treaties  entered  Into  within  the  past 
60  days  (with  accompanying  papefe);  to 
^he  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

iblOPOSED    liEGISLATION    BT    THE    SECRETARY    OT 
THE  TREASUBT 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  each  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  Uie 
Asian  Dev^opment  Fimd  (with  aooompany- 
Ing  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Board  fob 
International  Broadcasting 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Board  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
Report  of  the  Secretaby  of  the  Tkeasubt 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treastuy  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  perfonnance 
of  functions  and  duties  Imposed  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasu^  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1074  (with  afi  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Defense  Maffinc  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuaiit  to 
law,  two  copies  of  a  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
proposal  to  change  an  existing  record  system 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunent  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  two  reports  on  the 
FAA's  plans  for  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  Uniform  Payroll  System 
and  the  PAA  Aircraft  Registry  System  (with 
accompanying  reports);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  OT>erations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

Four  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  each  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  as  follows: 
"Financial    Status    of    Major    Acquisitions 
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June  30,  1975";  ••Examination  of  Financial 
Statements  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  Fiscal  Years  1975  and 
1974";  ■An  A^sMssmeut  of  All-'VoIunteer  Force 
Reci-nits":  and  Impact  of  ShortaKes  uf  Proc- 
essed Materials  on  Programs  oi  Vitnl  Ni\- 
tiojial  Interest":  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
einmeiit  Operations. 

ReP<jRT     of     the     COMPTROLIER     GtNEnAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  states  transmitting,  piu'.-^uant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1975  iwith  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Sale  of  Whfat  Flour  to  Morocco 

A  letter  from  the  A-ssistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmit! ing.  pursuant  to  law,  a  Deter- 
mination With  Statement  of  Reason.s  permu- 
ting the  .sale  of  wheat  wheat  flour  U)  Morocco 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
n.ittee  on  Agriculture  and'' Forestry. 

CONSTRV.TION  PROJrCVS  OF  THE  .■^R.MY 
NMION^L    Gl'ARD 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asoistaiu  Secrc- 
t..ry  of  Defeii.se  transnUtttng,  pur.^Liant  to 
luw,  notiticalion  of  34  consiruciioii  projects 
to  t)e  undertaken  by  the  Army  National 
Guard  r.viih  at  company  Uig  papers);  to  the 
ronimiiice  on  Armed  Services. 

THAN.SfER  OF  OBSOLETE  SCBMARINE 

A  letter  from  the  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  notifying  the  Cougre.ss,  pursuant  to 
law,  of  the  prop<jsed  tran.sfer  of  the  obsolete 
submarine  Croaker  to  the  Submarine  Memo- 
rial .^sociatlon,  I:ic  ;  to  the  Conimit'ee  oa 
.-^inied  Services. 

RVPr^RT   or    THl-.    AsSI.iTANT   Si-CRETAR  i"   OF 

Dffense 

A  Ifcicer  from  'he  As.-iistait  Secretary  of 
Dettii.se  report  jig,  pursuant  to  la*',  on  au- 
thorization of  special  pav  for  duty  subject  to 
hostile  M:-;.  tii  the  C'.>inni!tTee  oa  Armed 
•Service-;. 

REPOFT    nr    THK   SECRF.rAf.V    OF    HolSINn    AND 
I'flBAN   DkvELOPMENT 

\  loti^T  from  the  Secretary  of  Hr,i:.sjiig  and 
I'iban  Development  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  t!ie  HUD  coin.iuiance  pro- 
granxiwith  .in  accoinpa!iviiig  report);  to  the 
Commitee  on  Banking:.  Hotismg  and  Urban 
.\ila,\Ts. 

Proposfo      Legislatioi*      of      the      Genfhal 

C0VTN,--rL   OF    rioObl.VG    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  iransmi' ling  a 
draft  of  purposed  legislniion  to  amend  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937  iwith  accompanvlng 
papersi;  to  »he  Committee  on  BtuUtini,, 
Hou.sint,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

KrPCRT  OF  THE   SFt  RLTARY   OF   TRANSPORTATION 

A  letter  fioni  the  Secretary  of  T/an.^porta- 
MOii  transmitting,  pur.suant  to  law.  the 
Urban  Ma.=s  Tnn.sportatlon  Adminiiiraliou 
Aimuiil  Repor.  of  Capital  .^.^sistance.  Tefh- 
nlcal  Studies,  ai.d  Reloc-.tion  Grants  during 
the  calendar  year  1975  (with  an  accompany- 
ing repor- 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  .11, d  Urban  Affairs. 

Rrpop.T  or  the  Compiroiter  Gf.n-eral 
.•\  letter  from  the  Comntroiifr  Genera!  of 
'!ie  Uni'cd  States  transinixin^,  pur>.tiani,  to 
\A.v.  a  report  on  deferrals  and  proposed 
rescissions  contained  in  tlic  1  Mi  special  mes- 
^age  of  the  President  ot  the  United  States 
for  riscal  year  1976  iv.ith  an  accoiapanylng 
report);  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  oidtr  of 
Januai-y  ;30.  1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
proprtatior.-;.  Budget,  Agriculture  and  For- 
f.-jtry,  latenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  .uid  Bajik- 
mg.  Housing  and  Urban  .Allairr,. 
Report  of  ihe  Department  of  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.».sl5tant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant. 


to  law.  a  report  on  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  for  the 
vear  ended  June  30,  1975  (with  au  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AiTalrs. 

PHUHOSFD     LEfilSlATIO.V     OF     THE     DeP.ARIMENT 

f>r    THE   Interior 

A  letter  f.om  the  A.ssistant  S'cretary  of 
the  Interior  iran.-,mitting  a  draft  of  propof^ed 
legislation  to  aqjltorlze  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  addition  to  ml  Haleakala  National  Pane 
on  the  Island  of  Maul,  Hawaii  (with  ac- 
companying paper.s);  to  the  Commiitee  on 
Inurior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Fri'Posid    REsr\Rc  fi    rnninr 

A  letter  from  tiio  Deputy  Assistant  Seci-e- 
t.-^ry  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  propo.,ed  contract  with  MSA  Re- 
search Corp  .  E\nns  City,  Pa  ..  for  a  research 
project  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiibular  Affaire. 

DlS-TRIBUriON     OF    JUOCMENT     FUNDS 

.\  le'ter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  propo.sed 
plan  for  tiie  use  and  distribution  of  ihe 
Yakima  portion  of  funds  awarded  Ix^fore  the 
Indian  Claims  Commi.sslon  (with  accom- 
panvitig  papers);  Uj  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed    Lecisiation    op    the    Dfpirtimj.nt 

op    HeaITH,    EDUtATION.    AND    WELFARE 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propo.-,ed  legislation  to  amend  the 
pro^'inm  of  financial  a^isistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  for  other  purpo.ses 
(With  acconipanylng  paper- »;  lo  the  Com- 
•alttee  on  labor  and  Public  W.-lfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  E'Hi- 
cation.  and  Welfare  tran.smitting  a  draft,  of 
proposed  legislation  to  con.solldate  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  programs  of  financial 
a.ssistance  to  States  for  educational  purpo.ses 
(With  accompanying  papers l;  to  the  Com- 
natiee  on  Labor  and   Public   Welfare. 

RfcPOr.T   OF    THE    .\.SSLSTANT    blCREtARY    IV>K 

Edl-cation 

\  letier  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
Uniied  Statfs  and  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  (v.ith 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
ou  Ldoor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Pboposfd  Leci«;i  ation  by  the  Veterans" 
Ad  .ministration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  oi  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  eliminate  certain  dupli- 
cation.? in  the  4>rtyinent  of  Federal  burial 
benefits  c.'.ith  accompanying  papers  i;  to  the 
C:jm:ntt;,ee  on  Veterans"  /aaus. 

Federal   Election   Commission 

.^  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commls.slon  advising  that  It  Ls  ihe 
judgment  of  the  Comnil.ssion  to  not  prescribe 
any  regulation  currently  before  tlie  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rule;  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Reports  on  the  Ad.mini.strati.tn  if   the 
Frfediim   of  Iniorm.ation   Acr 

Letters  trrtn-niitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
port.s  on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  the  calendar  year 
1975,  from  the  following: 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commeice 
Commission; 

The  DirectiU-  oi  Communication  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture; 

The  .Acting  Director  of  the  United  States 
In  forma  I  ion  .Agency; 

The  Clialrman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surane  Corporation; 

Ttte  Director  of  the  United  States  Water 
Resources  Council; 


The  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission; 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System; 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  from  the  .Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped; 

The  Federal  Open  Mai-ket  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board; 

The  .Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
L'-an  Bank  Board; 

The  Chairman  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission; 

The  Secretary  of  he  Railroad  Retirement 
Board; 

The  Director  of  tiie  Office  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 
The  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration; 

The  Chairmaii  of  the  Renegotiation  Board; 
The   E.xecutive  Secretary   of   the  National 
Mediation  Board; 

The  President  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation; 

The  Executive  Officer  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  .Agency: 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  » 

The  Chairman  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
inLssion; 

The  Executive  Diiector  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation; 

The  Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States;' 

The  AdmiiUstrator  of  the  Energy  Research 
iiiid  Development  Administration; 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Fedefal 
Labor  Relations  Council; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation of  the  Commodlly  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission; 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  ' 
And  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(With  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Thn  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitions  which 
were  referred  a.s  indicated: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  35  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  oi  the  State  of  Callfornln; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

•ASSE.-UBLY   JOIKL   RkSOLUTION   NO.   35 

As.sembly  joint  resolution  :-elative  to  public 
lauds 

'"Whereas,  More  than  50,  percent  of  the 
land  In  California  is  owned  by  various  agen- 
cies of  local,  state,  and  fcrferal  government; 
and 

•Wliercty!,  Such  public  agencies  continue 
to  acquiiel additional  lan^  without  apparent 
re^'ard  for  ultimate  u.se;  and 

•Whereas,  Much  of  the  property  :ilready  in 
the  ownership  of  these  governmental  agen- 
t-les  is  poorly  controlled  and  maintained  due 
to  various  factor.s,  including  lack  of  funding 
and  lack  of  staffing;  and 

'Wheieas,  The  method  of  land  acquisition 
often  tniplojed  by  governmental  agencies  is 
Jiaplia^JKid  or  checkerboard  in  pattern,  en- 
dangering the  pioperty  rights  of  owners  of 
adjacent  property  through  uncertainty  and 
c^ausing  diminution   of  land  values;    and 

Whereas.  The  pi-nperty  tax  base  Is  vastly 
depleted  due  to  such  an  extensive  land 
ownership  by  governmental  agencies;   and 

•Whereas,  It  is  often  the  local  taxpayer 
who  must,  in  the  longrun,  bear  the  cost  of 
the  removal  of  such  property  from  the  tax 
rolls;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  A^.ieinbly  and  the  Senate 
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of  the  StaWof^Californiq,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  restrict 
federal  governmental  agencies  from  acquir- 
iii;  more  land,  unless  such  acquisition  is  for 
a  speciflcaliy  fleflned  use  for  which  the 
agency  has  the  necessary  capability  and 
lundliig  to  acquire  and  maintain  It  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  land  use;  and  be  it 
further 

'  Resblved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houw 
of  RepresentatiX'es,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Callfomla  in  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"The  Commonwealth  or  MASSACHrsrrrs 
"Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  ensure  the  continued 

operation  of  Fort  Devens 

"Whereas,  Fort  Devens  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  economic  stability  of  central  Massa- 
chusetts, having  expended  In  1975  over  $105 
mimon  dollars  .with  a  major  impact  on  the 
local  construction  indtistry;  and 

"Whereas.  Fort  Devens  employs  1^00  peo- 
ple on  post  and  1.300  more  pepi^ie  through- 
out the  six  New  England  states,  many  of 
whom  are  not  permanent  civil  service  em- 
ployees: and 

"Whereas.  Of  the  families  assigned  to  Port 
Devens,  2.200  live  In  off-post  housing,  and 
2,200  of  the  students  in  the  Ayer  public 
school  s.vstem  are  military  dependents;  and 

"Whereas.  Port  Devens  is  the  only  major 
militars'  installation  in  Massachusetts  where 
retired  personnel  have  access  to  Post  Ex- 
change and.  Commissary  facilities,  medical 
facilities  and  other  benefits  gixaranteed  to 
retirees;  and 

"Whereai^.  Fort  Devens  was  named  as  the 
First  Army  Bicentennial  Post  to  assist  in  the 
Bicentennial  Celebration,  having  already 
served  as  one  of  the  primary  agencies  in- 
volved in  coordinating  security  and  support 
during  the  Lexington  and  Concord  celebra- 
tion held  in  April  of  1975;  and 

"Whereas.  Port  Devens  serves  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Army  Readiness  Beglon  I  and  as 
the  site  of  inactive  duty  training  and  an- 
nual training  for  both  army  reserve  forces 
and  the  sis  New  England  National  Guards; 
and 

"Whereas.  Reservists  aftd  Guardsmen  have 
recently  been  granted  additional  privileges, 
such  as  limited  access  to  Post  Exchange  fa- 
cilities, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  re- 
cruitment and  retention,  and  without  active 
installations  for  suppibrt  these  privileges  are 
worthless;  and 

"Whereas.  Foit   Devens  has  been  Instru- 
mental lit  developing  conservation  programs, 
sucli  as  tiie  Nashua  River  Valley  Watershed 
(Association:  and 

"Whereo!-.  Port  Devens  is  the  only  Army 
installation  in  New  England,  and  therefore 
offers  the  possibility  for  native  New  England- 
ers  to  be  stationed  near  home  in  time  of  per- 
sonal need  or  tragedy;  and 

"Whereas.  Fort  Devens  provides  the  10th 
Special  Forces  Group  with  a  training  area  in 
a  climate  and  terrain  similar  to  that  of 
Europe  and  in  a  location  within  striking  dis- 
tance lor  immediate  action  in  situations  of 
international  emergency;  now  therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
t  he  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
tlic  Army  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  tlie  continued  operation  of 
Fort  Devens;  and  be  it  further 
,  "Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  fortliwlth  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences : 

"The  Commonwealth  of  MAssACHtTBErrs 

"Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
.     the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 

may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  reduction 

of  funds  for  solar  energy  research. 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Office  of  Budget 
Management  has  reduced  the  funds  for  Solar 
Energy  Research  by  50  "^/c ;  and 

"Whereas,  New  England  is  presently  suffer- 
ing the  highest  energy  cost  in  the  nation; 
and 

"Whereas,  With  inflation  and  fuel  adjust- 
ment costs  the  charges  for  energy  in  New 
England  are  counter  productive;  and 

"Whereas,  New  England  is  a  high  unem- 
ployment area,  the  increasing  cost  of  energy 
ts  costing  the  area  additional  jobs;  therefore 
belt 

'Resolved,  Tliat  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  tirges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  restcwe  the 
budget  cuts  in  Solar  Energy  Research  and  to 
insure  the  continuing  research  of  this  Inex- 
pensive energy  alternative;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth."' 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"The  Commonwealth  of  X^ssachusetts 

"Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  resume  search  opera- 
tions by  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  lobster 
boat  'Zubenelgenubi' 

"Whereas,  The  lobster  boat  'Ztibenelgenubl" 
out  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  ^ath  Captain 
Steven  Goodwin  of  Marblehead  and  three  ad- 
ditional members  of  his  crew  on  board  Is 
missing;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Ccjast  Guard 
has  discontinued  searciiiug  operations;  and 
"Whereas,  Many  knowledgeable  seamen 
feel  that  the  'Zubenelgenubi'  under  the  ex- 
perienced command  of  Captain  Goodwin  may 
still  be  rescued;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
to  resume  search  operations  for  the  lobster 
boat  'Zubenelgenubi,'  which  is  captained  by 
Steven  Goodwin  of  Marblehead  and  a  crew 
of  three,  and  have  not  been  heard  from  since 
January  18,  1976,  when  they  left  Newport, 
Rhode  Island;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Congressional  Delegation. 

Senate  JoUit  Resolution  No.  42  adopted  by 
th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance: 

"SenatV  Joint  Rf.sohttion  No.  42 
'•Senate  joint  resolution  relative  to  increas- 
ing Inderal  child  day  care  funds. 
"WhenKis.  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  hiTOrporates  all  of  the  social  services 
featifres  of  the  former  public  welfare  cate- 
gories of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  operates 
most  of  Its  social  services  programs  with 
federal  ftuiding  under  Title  XX;  and 


"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  placed  a  ceiling  on  the  unoont 
of  federal  assistance  a  state  may  receive 
under  Title  XX;  and, 

"Whereas,  Approximately  20  percent  of  the 
social  services  fuiming  in  California  is  used 
for  child  da^  care  services;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  an  Increasing  concern 
by  parents,  family  day  care  and  group  day 
care  operators,  both  public  and  private,  large 
and  small,  that  there  Is  sufficient  federal 
funding  available  to  meet  fedeitil  i^lld  day 
care  standards  end  to  provide  services  to 
families  needing  child  day  care;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  currently  pending 
t>efore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
now  in  a  House -Senate  conference  commit- 
tee, would  Increase  federal  funds  available 
for  child  «toy  care  services  under  Title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  at  the  current 
federal  interagency  day  care  requirements 
for  staff-child  ratios;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oallfomia  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Preaident  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  and 
implement  the  legislation  currently  pending 
before  Congress  which  -would  increase  funds 
available  for  child  day  care  services  under 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  be 
it  further. 

"Resolved,  tliat  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate trahsmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative fr<Kn  California  in  the  Congress  ai 
the  United  States  and  to  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  currently  considering 
legislation  that  would  increase  child  day 
care  funds  under  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act."' 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  4979.  An  act  to  establish  the  Chicka- 
saw National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept-. 
No.  94r-678) . 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  -with  an  amendment: 

S.  3056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency  relief, 
rehab^ntBl^on,  and  htmianitarlan  assistance 
to  tne  people  who  have  been  victimized  by 
the  iecent  earthquakes  In  Guatemala  (Rept. 
No.  94-679) . 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  1404.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Kfadera  County,  Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Lucille 
Jones,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.      " 

H.R.  10760.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  re\ise 
the  black  lung  benefits  program  established 
under  such  act  in  order  to  transfer  the  resid- 
ual liability  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
under  such  program  from  the  **deral  Gov- 
ernment to  the  coal  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretarj'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  March  4.  1976.  he  presented 
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to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1617.  An  act  to  clarify  the"  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

'  By  Mr   HUDDLESTON: 

S.  3070.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  1114,  title 
18,  Unjted  States  Code,  .so  that  Federal  mine 
safety  inspectors  will  be  protected  by  crimi- 
nal .statutes.  Referred  to  the  Comnntiee  on 
I  a'lor  and  Public  Welfnre. 
By  Mr   HANSEN: 
S.  3071.  A  bill  to  provide  lur  detern'.liiation 
of  grazui?  fees.  Referred  to  tlia  Conunlctee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaiis. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  38072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cnrlos  F. 
Martinez.  Ref'-rred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judioiarv 


STATEMEN'.  S     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S.  3070.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  1114, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  .so  that 
Federal  mine  safety  in.spectors  will  be 
protected  by  criminal  .statutes.  Referred 
fo  the  Coii'.inittce  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr,  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
iod:iy  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend lo  our  Nation's  Federal  mine  .^afety 
in.^pector.s  the  same  i)roieclions  u.ider 
Federal  criminal  statutes  already  en- 
'oyed  by  a  great  variety  of  Federal  eni- 
jiljyees  in  otlaer  departments  rai-i-ying 
out  similar  secuiity  or  safety  functions. 

The  Fedf^ral  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  enacted  in  1969  to  minimize 
the  countless  occupational  hazards 
which  wore  once  thought  to  be  a  part 
of  a  miners  job.  i-equiies  that  every 
operating  coal  mine  in  the  United  States 
must  be  inspected  several  times  a  year. 
To  make  these  inspections,  the  Mine  En- 
forcement and.  Safety  Administration— 
MlfSA— at  the  Department  of  Interior 
employs  some  1.400  coal  mine  safety 
inspectors  with  authority  to  assess  viola- 
tions and,  where  violations  are  particu- 
larly dangerous,  to  order  the  mine  opera- 
tion shut  down  until  the  condition  is 
abated. 

Every  working  day.  the-e  iiLspct  tors 
?re  exposed  to  the  very  dangers  from 
which  tliey  are  working  to  protect  the 
miner — tons  of  plate  and  rock  overhead: 
threats  of  explosion,  fire  or  arcing  from 
deposits  of  methane  and  higlily  flamma- 
ble coal  dust;  heavy  machinery,  and  the 
Tiireat  of  olack  lung.  But.  for  the  inspec- 
tor there  is  an  additional  hazard  of  abuse 
from  a  few  diehard  mine  operators  who 
v.ould  rather  threaten  or  assault  the  iu- 
.^.pector  than  comply  with  the  law  he  is 
mere  to  enforce. 

.'Allegations  by,.inspectors  again.^t  some 
operators  range  from  verbal  abuse  to 
citright  physical  violence.  The  at  liuiis  of 
Ihe.-e  operators  are  an  affront  to  every- 
one concerned — to  the  inspectors  they 
are  hara.^sing,  to  the  miners  they  employ, 
and  to  the  vast  majority  of  coal  opera- 


tors who  are  honestly  and  responsibly 
ti-ying  to  meet  Federal  safety  standards. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given 
these  mine  inspectors  a  job  to  do,  and 
they  need  and  deserve  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  do 
it  effectively.  .At  present,  it  would  appear 
that  inspectors  must  rely  on  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  requesting  tlie 
assistance  of  the  Justice  Depai'tment  in 
.seeking  injunctive  relief  against  the 
guilty  parties,  and  civil  action  just  is  not 
enough.  We  must  yive  them  our  strong- 
est support  bv  protecting  them  with  our 
Fedeial  criminal  statutes  and  the  crimi- 
nal law  sanctions  and  ijonaltics  whicli 
they  carry. 

Since  tlie  Congress  iia->  apiJiovod  ex- 
tending the.^e  protec  tions  once  as  part  of 
tiie  strip  mining  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  since  there  Is  ample  precedent 
in  the  protections  already  afforded  many 
other  Federal  employees  in  similar 
capacities,  I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill 
be  considered  and  pa.ssed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  It  would  be  inexcusable 
lor  us  to  permit  tlie  violence  to  eocalate  to 
tlie  point  where  an  in.^pector  is  .seriously 
!r.,iimed  or  killed  before  we  :ut. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  determi- 
nation of  grai;ing  fees.  Retened  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

l:-.irs. 

CRA/INO     FLFS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
fUKe  :\  bill  for  tiie  deteiTniiiation  of  graz- 
i.it,'  fees  under  a  formula  that  has  been 
ttorked  out  and  was  submitted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  BLM  Organic  Act. 

On  a  fairly  close  vote  it  was  rejected 
b-  the  Senate.  The  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  BLM  Organic  Act,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  "Mr.  Haskell', 
Senators  will  recall,  a.ssured  me  that  if 
tiie  bill  were  introduced  separately  he 
would  schedule  hearings  on  it. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciatlbn  to 
hmi.  and  I  introduce  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
Hie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
luHovs : 

S.  3071 

A  bill  i.-i  priAide  for  determination  of 

grazing  fees 

nr  it  cva(  Ird  by  the  Sc'Hafc  and  House  nj 
Itr))rciciitat<ie.i  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cotifirc^a  aixemblrel, 

Sfction  1.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  l.tw  and  except  where  a  stnaller 
tee  is  necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
other  federally  ^.ponsored  pro'.;rams  and  ex- 
opp'  where  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  fee 
V  oiiid  exceed  the  amomit  collected,  the  Sec- 
retary, with  respect  to  Uie  commercial  yra/- 
iiisr  of  domestic  livestock  on  tlie  public  land.s 
li.ider  the  Taylor  Graziiit:  A  ■•  i43  US  C.  315) 
.ii;d  the  .^ct  of  Auu;ttst  28,  1037  (43  U.S.C. 
;  18!a-l  181J(.  aitd  the  SocrPtar>'  of  Agricul- 
iiiie.  wi'h  rc-.pc'^-i  to  the  commeriMal  grazing 
of  live.stf)ck  on  lands  within  .he  national  for- 
est system  iliall  charge  an  annual  fee  per  ani- 
m.Tl  unit  month  for  such  yr.i/ing  which  shall 
be  computed  for  group  I  land  by  multiplving 
*!  70  by  tiie  beef  price  index  minus  the  cost- 
oi-pr(Xiuction  index  plus  one  hundred,  and 
fo.  group  II  Kind,  by  multiplying  $1.40  by 
!  ;-.e  beef  price  index  minus  the  cost-of-pro- 
mic'ljn  index  plus  one  liundred.  where: 

.»i    L.i'ids  will   be  de.sigiia'efl   as  group  I 


land  or  group  II  laud  as  deteradned  by  the 
district  manager  m  tbe  case  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Mauagemeut.  and  the  forest  supervlaor 
in  the  case  of  the  Fyjrest  Service,  using  the 
immediate  preceding  year  or  the  most  recent 
range  survey  to  determine  the  amount  of 
forage  required  for  one  animal  unit  month. 

(1)  Group  I  land  shall  be  that  which  re- 
quires less  than  eleven  acres  to  provide  suf- 
ficient forage  for  an  animal  unit  mouth. 

(2)  Group  II  land  shall  be  that  which  re- 
.  quires  eleven  acres  or  more  to  provide  sui- 

flcient  forage  for  one  animal  unit  month. 

(3)  The  land  classifications  described  in 
paragrnphs  «1)  and  (2)  shall  be  carried  to 
ilie  district  or  lorest  unit  level.  Existing  al- 
lotment inana','emeiU  plans  shall  t)e  classiiied 
as  group  I  iraiU  or  group  II  land.  All  future 
allotment  management  plans  shall  be  class- 
I'.'.cd  as  ^roup  I  land  or  group  II  land. 

(b)  'I he  bjef  price  is  the  pric^  reported 
to  tlie  Statisiical  Reporting  Service,  United 
.-  laten  Department  of  Agriculture,  represent- 
ing average  prices  received  for  beef  cattle. 

(c)  The  beef  price  index  for  any  fee  year 
IS  computed  by  dividing  the  simple  average 
of  the  beef  prices  for  the  preceding  thl-ee 
years  bv  the  simple  average  of  the  b.Tse  years 
19H4  1068. 

Id)  The  cost-of-productlon  index  is  an 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
inodities  and  services,  interest,  taxes,  unci 
farm  wages  as  collected  and  published  by 
.■Statistical  Reporting  Service,  in  Agriculi.ural 
Prices.  United  Staves  Department  of  Agri- 
I'lilture. 

le)  The  co.'t-r>f-pi-oduction  Index  for  any 
fee  years  is  computed  by  adding  the  co.st-of- 
production  index  for  each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  and  dividing  by  three. 

(f)  The  term  ■animal  unit  month  of  gva/- 
ing"  as  used  In  this  section  means  the  forage 
required  bv  tlie  tcr.Tzlng  of  one  cow  and  e.Ui 
or  its  equiialpiit  for  a  period  of  one  month 
One  cow  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  defi- 
nition, be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one 
horse  or. five  sheep  or  goats. 

(g)  Such  fees  shall  consist  of  a  gia/ii'g; 
fee  for  the  use  r,r  the  range,  and  a  range- 
improvement  fee  which,  when  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  shaU  be  available  until  e> - 
pended  solely  for  the  construction,  purchase, 
or  maintenance  of  range  Improvements. 

in)  Such  fees  shall  be  .shared  with  'lie 
stales  in  the  same  way  such  fees  are  present- 
ly .==hartd  under  43  U.S.C.  315(1). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

F.     2198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
add^d  as  a  cosponscr  of  S.  2198,  the  Fair 
Labor  .Slandaids  Act. 

S.     2833 

At  the  reouoNt  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  ifor 
Mr.  HATfiLLD',  tlie  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Leahy  •  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2833,  to  prohibit  the  sale 
and  use  of  nonreturnable  beverage  con- 
t£iiueis  on  Fede:  al  lands. 

S.     2899 

At  tiic  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2899,  a  bill 
concernins  the  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial matters  of  the  U.S.  Po.stal  Serv- 
ice. 

S.    2962 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunneyi 
and  the  Senator  fi-om  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sois  of  8.  2962.  a  bill  to  require  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  make  certain  consid- 
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erations  prior  to  the  closing  of  thlrd- 
and  fourth-class  post  o£Bces; 

BENATK  JOINT  BESOLITTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  POrb)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  BrarrsEN) ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Oakn)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76.  a  joint  resolutitm  to  desig- 
nate a  "National  Beta  Sigma  Hii  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT    BESOLTmON    162 

At  the  request  of  Mf.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
n  as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162,  designating  Nati<mal 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens Week. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    16S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  (for 
Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senatdf  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Hvuphret)  weire  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
165,  to  designate  April  8,  1976,  as  Na- 
tional Food  Day. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Saiate  Joint 
Resolution  172,  to  establish  National 
Tennis  Week. 

SENATr    RrSOi.UTION    337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CThurch,  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  I,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy  • ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mn  Buckley*  were  added  as  co- 
siKjnsors  'of  Senate  Resolution  357,  re- 
lating to  price  disclosures  of  prescription 
drugs. 

SENATI.    KISOLUIIO.N     380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  380, 
a  resolution  establishing  procediu-es  for 
tlie  release  of  material  from  the  Select 
Committee  to  Study  Governmental  Op- 
erations Witli  Resjiect  to  Intelligence 
Activities. 

EF.KATE    CONCl-RP.EKT    RFSOLUTION    86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers  I.  tlie  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mainland  (Mi-.  Mathias)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  ConeuiTent  Reso- 
lution 86,  to  express  congressional 
opposition  to  proposals  to  increase  out- 
of-pocket  payments  by  medicare  benefi- 
ciaric' . 


ami!:ndments  submitted  for 
printing 


.AIRPORT    AND    AIRWAY    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS— S.  3015 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1423 

<  Ordered  to  be  pmited  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Bumpeksj. 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr. 


Haskell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Peoxmire,  Mr.  Rdicoff,  and  Mr.  Tun- 
net)  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  prop(M;ed  by  th«n  Jointly  to  the  bill 
(8.  3015)  to  provide  for  the  ccmtinued 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system,  to 
stzeamline  the  airport  grant-in-aid  proc- 
ess and  strmgthen  national  airport  sys- 
tem planning,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1424 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  I  introduced,  for  myself,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Gary  Hart,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ley,  S.  2930,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  land- 
ing within  the  United  States  of  civil  su- 
personic aircraft  that  do  not  meet  ap- 
mopriate  noise  standards.  With  respect 
to  airports  receiving  Federal  aid,  but  not 
directly  operated  by  the  United  States, 
the  bill  provides  that  sponsors  of  the 
airport,  as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  must  underteke  not  to  per- 
mit tlie  landing,  except  for  emergency 
purposes,  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  that 
do  not  meet  generally  applicable  Feder- 
al noise  standards.  If  an  airport  permits 
such  a  landing  in  \iolation  of  its  imder. 
taking,  then  its  sponsor  must  immediate- 
ly repay  all  fmids  received  from  the 
United  States  pm-suant  to  the  grant, 
agreement  that  contained  the  anti-SST 
condition,  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  forbidden  to  make  an>'  other 
grants  to  that  airport. 

This  approach  to  the  i»oblem  is  sim-j 
ilar  to  tliat  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  December.  An  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  H.R.  9771,  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1976,  providing  that  no  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  may  land  for  6  months,  and  en- 
forcing the  prohibition  in  much  the  same 
way  as  that  proposed  by  S.  2930. 

In  addition,  S.  2930  contained  a  gen- 
eral prohibition,  applicable  to  all  places 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  against  the  laiKling  of  any  civil 
aircraft  not  meeting  generally  applicable 
noise  standards  for  subsonic  aircraft. 
The  intention  of  this  provision,  which 
appears  as  section  2  of  S.  2930,  is  to  make 
the  anti-SST  proliibition  applicable  not 
only  to  aiiports  receivmg  Federal  aid,  but 
also  to  airports,  such  as  Dulles  Interna- 
tional, directly  operated  by  the  Uniied 
States.  The  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  9771  contained  no  such  provision. 
It  would  thus  have  no  effect  upon  land- 
ings at  Dulles  Airport. 

Mr.  President,  several  other  Member.s 
of  this  body  have  proposed  similar, 
though  differing,  approaches  to  the  issue. 
For  example,  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut, Ml-.  Weicker,  for  himslif,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Rib- 
ICOFF,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Brooke,  and 
I,  submitted  an  amendment  No.  1390 
on  February  6.  This  proposal  would  add 
a  new  section  to  the  version  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Develpoment  Act  of 
1976  recent Ij'  ordered  favorably  reported 
by  the  CMnmittee  on  Commerce.  The 
new  provision  v.ould  prohibit,  except  in 
an  emergency,  expenditures  of  any  funds 
to  authorize  or  permit  the  operation  of 
,a  civil  supei-sonic  aircraft  in  air  trnns- 
portation  in  the  Ui.ited  Strdes. 


This  approach  is  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. That  is,  it  is  not  tied  to  the  poeslble 
ooQf ormity  of  Concorde  in  the  future  to 
noise  standards  or  other  envlronmantal 
standards.  It  would  flatly  'forbid  the 
landing  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  no 
matter  how  much  they  might  have  been 
Improved,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress.       e 

*  Mr.  President,  I  am  today  sulHnitting 
an  amendment  'that  embodies  «tlll  an- 
other and  pezliaps  more  palatable  effort 
to  prohibit  the  landing  of  the  Concorde 
in  tms  country  until  such  time,  if  ever, 
as  it  becomes  environmentally  accept- 
able. This  amendiQent,  unlike  8.  2930, 
would  not  be  enforced  by  the  drastic 
sanction  of  loss  of  Federal  aid,  a  sanction 
that  it  might  be  unfair  to  impose  for  a 
single,  isolated  violation,  and  a  sanction  -.^ 
that,  in  any  event,  could  only  be  applica- 
ble to  federally  aided  airports,  not  to 
federall.v  operated  ones. 

This  new  approach  would  prohibit  the 
landuig  at  any  place  within  the  United 
States  o^ivil  supersonic  aircraft  that  do 
not  m^c  noise  standards  generally  ap- 
plicable to  subsonic  aircraft.  In  the  case 
of  federally  aided  airports,  the  enforce- 
ment would  be  by  injunction,  to  he  sought 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
by  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
per  violation,  the  penalty  to  be  imposed 
upon  tlie  offending  airport.  The  civil 
penalty  would  not  be^automatic. 

It  could  be  imposed  by  a  district  coui-t 
in  its  discretion,  but  mitigating  circum- 
stances might  lead  the  court  to  decide 
either  to  impose  a  lesser  penalty,  or  sim- 
ply to  deal  with  the  threat  of  future  vio- 
lations by  injunction.  Anj'  money  penalty- 
imposed  could  be.  collected  by  with- 
holding the  appropriate  penalty  from 
Pedei-al-aid  payments.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  federally  operated  air- 
ports, money  penalties  payable  to  tlie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  would 
obviously  not  be.  a  suitable  remedy.  En- 
forcement would  instead  be  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  tlie, Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  of  the  courts  on  application  of 
tlie  Attorney  General  or  of  any  person 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment in  order  ,that  as  many  different 
approaches  to  the  issue  as  possible  may 
be  before  the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope  that 
all  of  those  who  ai^  concerned  by  the 
far-reachijig  imphcfitions  of  the  recent 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may.  as  time  goes  by,  consider  a 
ntunber  of  different  remedies  and  settle 
on  the  most  efficient  and  fairest  choice. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  tliat  "prog- 
ress" cannot  be  stopijed,  that  any 
machine  that  can  be  constructed  will 
be,  and  that  man  must  inevitabl,\ 
ti-avel  at  faster  .and  faster  speeds,  to 
the  absolute  limit  of  human  capacity 
and  technology.  I  fundamentally  dis- 
agree with  this  philosophy.  It  is  of 
coui-se  important  for  technological  ad- 
vance to  continue  and  for  man  to  use 
his  capacities  to  the  fullest.  We  must  al- 
v.ays  re?nember,  however,  that  tlie  use  oi 
resources  for  one  purpose,  and  these  re- 
.soiiri  es  include  himian  abilities  and  tal- 
ents, necessarily  jjrecludes  their  use  for 
other  }uiri)oses. 

Ti:c  iiu-t.  for  example,  tliat  man  is 
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Cftpable  of  propelling'  himself  thmugh  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  am  iji- 
the  air  at  a  speed  many  times  that  ol  iroducing  an  amendment  ti  HJl  8650 
sound,  does  not  mean  that  the  option  to  and  ir  is  my  intention  to  cail  this  up  at 
travel  at  this  speed  should  necessarily  tJie  awropriate  time  during  considera- 
be  chosen.  Man  has  a  lai-ge  measure  of    tion  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  deletes 

all  the  provLsion.s  of  title  I  of  H.R.  8650 
as  reporter!  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Ui-ban  Affairs  and  iii- 
sett.s  i:)  lieu  thereof  a  weatherizatior. 
progmm  similar  to  I  hat  w  hich  pas.  ed  thr 
House  lasi  year. 


free  will,  and  his  own  choices  determine 
his  future.  In  the  case  of  the  Concorde, 
we  must  make  a  choice.  The  choice  is  not 
mevitable,  s^nd  ultimately  it  .should  be 
made,  not  by  »n  appointed  orficial,  how- 
ever able  or  conscientiou.s,  but  by  tJie 
peoples  elected  represei)t.atives  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.-k  unanimou-s  cor.- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  amendmt'm  m: 
be  printed  in  \he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  iollows: 

Aminomfn,     Nc      14J4 

At   *i\c   ^ipproprla'e   y>'.:\ce   it;    ih<^   i\M     mid 
a  n«w  .sec 'Jou  «8  follow.-.: 
RF;*loint:.i>  N  r  ihat  rrv  n   supkhsoni.-  ahj.  bai  r 

Mirerr    MrjT    oKNt-s.M.i  \    appli.abi'm    \oisr. 

■f     '    STA.VDASOS 

Sbc.  —  («i  N.>  f  )vU  awnift  raiKfile  of  tly- 
Ing  ax  supersoiijc  speed,  whicn  aircrai"',  geji- 
erates  noi.-^e  at  a  le\tft  m  ence^s  ■>!  ihe  level 
pre»;ri»>e<l  from  .luie  to  ilme  iMr  new  sub- 
>  soulc  aircrai"-.  lu  i'egul;\ui>ii.-i  is.-aecs  Oy  Uie 
Seci-ecao  of  rra;i-spon.<t*ion  aciiiz  ■  tln-'jiigh 
the  A<lml»ii:,fni».ir  of  Hie  F.-'ttcral  .'V'iarlKM 
Administration,  -.h?!!  laud  at  any  place  uu- 
der  the  Juriatltc.lon  of  the  Uiined  S'aie-; 

(b)  Whenever  rhe  Set-rerarv  of  ri-Hn.sp,jv- 
tation  has  prohable  cause  to  be)iL\e  that  a 
vrolai.loa  oi  8Uf>setiioM  (a)  o.  lijls  Section 
iias  occurred,  is  occuin.ig.  or  i-  likely  to  oc- 
cur at  auy  airport  iioi  operated  Ijy  tiie  fiJiu-d 
States,  he  .shall  eertiry  ^.iich  Uc„  ?.o  the  At- 
torney Oeiic-ia!.  vho  sli.ill  fortlrv.'tU  in^tl.a'c  , 
snlt  for  an  Ininnctioi!  and  aiiy  o'her  ap-/ 
prijprla^e  relief  in  'he  spproprfaie  L'altetl 
States  Di->tri<-l  Conivi.  , 

(c)  Lii  addition  lo  aa  iaji.i'tiiou  pro- 
hibltiiig  I'miire  violatloas,  Huti  »<<  auy  other 
lellef  'hat  ir  ni;ty  deem  Jn'it,  the  Lnlted 
States  Dliinci  Court  in  which  :.nit  U  ■■om- 
menced  pursuant  t^  -.||h^ie<"  ion  (h>  of  this 
Sectloa  Is  aiithori/ed  'o  impose  upon  the 
TOon.sor  of  a;:;.'  Rirp<iTi  ;;mi.  op  ■]  d"»>^  oy  the 
United  States  at  which  a  landi.-at;  in  vlola- 
tloa  of  this  Section  takes  place  a  civil  pen- 
alty, to  be  paid  into  the  Trtauury  of  the 
United  States,  of  not  to  exceed  #30,000  for 
each  landing  la  \'lolailou  of  this  Section.  Tlie 
court  may  dii-ect  that  this  penalty  bo  col- 
lected by  withholding  th«  amount  of  the 
penalty  imposed  from  payment*  to  be  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  sponsor  of  the 
airport  at  which  the  violatiou  or  violations 
occurred, 

(d)  The  Se--ieniy  of  Traji->jioiia'ion  sliitll 
provide  by  rule  for  the  enforcement  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  ali-port.s  operated  by  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Any  person  adversely  afiected  or  as- 
^leved  by  a  violation  of  sulxsectlon  (a), 
whether  at  an  airport  operated  by  the  United 
States  or  at  any  other  airport,  nwiy  iusiUute 
suit  lu  the  appropriate  Umted  S'.ates  Dis- 
trict Court  for  equltabl3  relief.  In  addition. 
the  Attorney  General,  whether  (.r  iint  he  has 
received  a  certification  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  tinder  RVthset^ion  (b) .  may 
ln.5tltme  such  a  suit  for  equitable  rellei", 
for  a  civil  penalty,  or  both.  regardl'?ss  of  the 
location  of  tlie  violation:  Procidt'd.  hoicarr. 
That  no  civil  penalty  shall  ije  hnposed  for  a 
violatloa  occurring  st  an  air|>o:t  operated 
X>y  t!ie  United  States. 


sa-e  'U  -he  iegislaUun.  Our  major  objectiO'is 
•  •  ;he  ^enstt-  bill  f oilo* : 

D.ia;  Cull,  tureiice  on  RegulaUons:  Section 
i".i:bi(n  t,i  the  S«nate  bill  requires  that 
the  Ati'ninjstrator  of  PEA  obttUn  the  con- 
current e  OI  the  mretior  of  tlxe  Commumty 
Sf  rviix",  Adinini^trallou  <CtJA)  ou  w^therl- 
xj  nun  pro^ra.u  re-ulalions.  FKA  has  be«.r\ 
uoiiiiii^;  cio*-l\  witii  an  laieragoncy  tasK 
•o.-it  Ci.it  ill  ludL's  CSA,  and  lias  received 
iiclpful  ad\ice  f,oni  many  of  the  participajits, 
\Vt  i;iie:id  to  cunliiMie  tills  process,  but  oh- 


A  major  tonceni  .1  iiaie  le^iudiiig  Hilr-    1^' '^  aironj^jj  lo  a  i-cquiiement  for  concurrence 


.  WEATHERIZATION    ASS'S TANfE 
ACT— H.R.   8650 

AMrNUMENT    NO.    14  25 

(Oi-deretl  to  be  printed  .'»ro  \o  lie 
theta^jlc.) 


I  i.s  iliat  we  muidate  that  at  leoj^t  50 
percent  oi  the  funds  that  are  lo  be  ii^ed 
to  provide  )n.<ulaiion  lor  homes  miLsl  ix 
channeled  through  local  rommmiity  a.  - 
lion  agencies.  Not  only  do  we  restrict  Uv 
llexibility  of  Uie  State.s  in  admini.sieriin: 
the  program  bv  this  ivstriction  but  v  «. 
never  heard  one  v.ord  of  testJmon.\'  from 
the  Community  Services  Adniinisnation 
regarding  this,  or  any  other  pio\T.sion  in 
title  I.  It  is  infonrer.able  to  me  that  we 
would  approve  a  major  new  program 
v.iihout  first  obtainini,'  the  'Oiunuat.s  oi 
the  aijeiuy  that  i.s  to  Jiave  Uie  niajo;  loif 
in  implHliemjn^'  tliai  program. 

'Ihere  are  oiiier  pr.»vi.sion.s  of  iitle  I 
which  siiould  be  i.haim'<>d,  most  of  w hicii 
are  incorporated  in  a  letter  from  Mi 
Frank  Z,ti-b.  Adnunisliaior.  Federal  Ei  - 
crg>-  Ad;niM;.stration.  to  mo.  The  letttr 
contain.-.  13  maior  objf'tioii.s  whirh  PEA 
has  to  title  I.  I  avk  tnianimou.s  conspiu 
that  the  contents  of  that  letter,  a.s  tvel! 
as  a  copy  of  the-  amendment,  be  prin^ta 
in  the  Rlcokd  uuniediately  follovwnu 
thcsf  reni.Trks. 

There  being  \.o  (>«jje;^Uon.  the  letter 
.uiu  awicndmcat  were  oi-clered  to  be 
pii/uea  ;n  the  Rixorc.  ii.s  follows: 

1-;UIK»I,    liNKJlCY    AUMIMSTR*  lUlK, 
Hnrs//;//g/0/l,    li  C  .    ychruury    j:.    I97il. 
}{■'  ,    ,J.ji:n  Ct    1 . .,  1  H 
US    .S<'«..ifc, 
HVj,;   tuyrOK     D  (■ 

DfAH  bJiNAifi.  l.iw,  !!  ine  puip  ac  iJl  Ul 
leutcr  is  to  coiivey  the  AU:«unLsiraujnt>  pi>^i- 
rlon  of  Title  I  of  HJJ.  8<i50,  us  repoiOed  by 
iJip  Sc)i,.te  B.iukliiff,  HotisiUi,'.  ajid  Urban  Af- 
fairs Ci^m.'uiii.ce  and  which  the  Senate  i;,  >.■:- 
peered  to  cojuilder  .hortly. 

As  p.isoert  by  ?Iie  Hotise  on  September  ft 
1075,  -he  We.Hheri.'atioM  A.--sli5tance  A^  ♦ 
Title  I  o."  HR.  ae^n.  U  a  rnodiHcntioa  of  ai; 
Adminisimtin.i  p~>j)a«fll  .submitted  one  yea' 
a»ro  a-i  p^i :  of  a  comprpiiPii.slve  eiicr[.v  bill 
Die  purpose  of  this  energy  i  i-iii^i\  ation  pro- 
gram Ls  to  eiKoiira^  the  develop. e.pni.  aiut 
iinplememaiioa  of  w  eatherijiation  pr<if;raM.s 
lor  the  dwe!lin(,s  of  low-income  poi-.soii3  ie 
each  Si.T,ie.  The  fuol  sa\higs  from  site'i  p-c- 
^.raiiLs  .ill  lower  li  •aUm;  Ijiils  of  low-le  -ouie 
pCiTjOns  and  lencA'.i  our  depeudeii'-e  on  iin- 
paii^ed  fuels.  Tlje  bill  a,s  proptxsed  !)y  the 
Preslden"  and  pa -t.'d  by  the  Hoiisc  allows 
t.ho  States  ina.\iinum  hexibility  in  deter- 
inliiinij  huw  to  best  administer  the  prograri 
wltiiin  tlieir  o'.vn  Jurlsdlction.s,  and  at  Uie 
•^aine  time  tceps  adnv:-.)sti-:iti\c  l>urde,i-  to  a 
niiuinium. 

Ihe  Hon se-pas.s.^f I  bll!.  which  was  st.ro  igly 
stippojied  by  the  Adnunlst ration,  hr.a  been 
eon,»ide.-ably  modi  ied  by  liie  Senate  Cok)- 
mltte?  ou  BanKin^,-.  HiMibiuK.  and  Uiban  Ai- 
lairs.  loo  Senate  mil  coatanw  objeotioiiable 
proviiionj  wliich,  among  other  thiU(i.--,  i-oultT 
sejjott.sly  delay  program  implt-nientmio!;  a'ld 
place  unaece.ssaiy  btu-eaucratlt  btirdeiiS  on 
O:^  'l,e  State;  PE.A  s  rongly  recommends  ih... 
h  provNtons  be  removed  bef-re  final  pae- 
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•f  Mnoth<^r  RReiuy  In  regulations  r.^gardlni,' 
'lie  v-eaihprizatinn  pi-Ogram.  8uch  a  require- 
m<  ni  is  administratively  burdensome,  dinti.se.s 
le^poiislhilitv.  .spawns  bureaucratic  entftn»;le- 
rneut.  and  (;euerat*s  delavs  In  provldiUK  as- 
-.jsiajicf  I  ()  iiii>  needy. 

Diiai  Over-ichi;  sc,..|.,a  108  01  the  bej.aie 
'■  '•'-  u'ivi  -  i)!)ih  the  PEA  Adnumatrator  and 
•I-.'-  CSA  Director  the  authority  to  monitor. 
e\.i!nai«>  aud  provide  technical  ab'-lbtaMce. 
R<-;>rei.:-e  to  the  'Dlreetor"  should  be  sti  tuk 
sin  e  oiilv  one  Federal  agency  gboetd  be 
a..Mnniab'e  and  the  S'atea  should  be  re- 
■  pon.sltHe  TO  only  one  federal  agency.  For 
:iu  sHine  leasous,  refercnfie  to  the  'Ihrector 
siu.iikl  also  ije  removed  from  Sectious  109(c) 
cud  1 13  viilch  piovide.  laspectively,  f.>r  audit. 
ii'iV'iirity  ned  tor  an  aiNiual  report  to  tiie 
C'ltikTesh  and  the  President. 

Transfer  of  Funds:  Section  105 .'di  oi  li  e 
.1.  t  pei-mli.s  the  Administrator  or  FBA  to 
I  ansiti  fuiidh  lo  tiie  Director  oi  CSA  i<»r 
pi.imanis  under  t>e<lion  2*22(a)(12)  of  UW 
t  ..nuui..;,;-  Sei-\i.es  .Ac  of  1974.  Tiio  AUniii:- 
I^trali()n  l)elleves  that  this  profi;ram  h:  dc- 
-  lulled  lo  foster  State  action  ai.d  enalee 
States  t,,  intesraie  the  program  within  their 
o,.ideis  U)  best  meet  their  own  loal  nevds 
3  iiis  is  Ijesi  aciompll&hed  by  the  de\cK>p- 
mv:!!  ui.d  fuiniiug  of  Statue  plan-,,  i.oi-  oy 
i>-oer..i   iutera^eiii'y  frafcuieuiatioii 

t  .AA  Funding  Manda'e.  Section  julih) 
nqeire.s  FKA  to  iiuarantee  tliat  on  a  ua- 
ttoual  ba-ls  the  Governors  alU  allot  t.1#  iV.fv 
jercent  of  prot;rum  fi:uds  to  C.V«'p  While 
«  AAs  doi'it;  elfective  conservation  worii 
rnould.  of  coui.-,e.  be  eligible  for  fund,? 
tlirounh  the  States,  Inclusion  of  thi.s  man- 
datory re«^'rietlve  clause  lu  the  legt8latio:i 
will  not  .,;iiy  limit  Stat/C  flexibility,  hut  will 
ie<iuii-e  the  lustitutiou  of  au  aduunl-straiive 
pr-^cf  dure  wherebj  FEA  would  liave  to  d.'lav 
fundiig  rtuy  State  application  until  all  ap- 
plieatlnns  are  received,  in  order  to  guarantee 
thrtt  the  requirement  of  the  provision  is 
met  FKA  would  prefer  lo  fund  nierltorlpus 
S'.i'i  .ipphi'iitioi'.>  as  received.  ^ 

Role  of  Local  Community  Ac ■  ion  Agencies : 
se.  tion  lOoic)  requires  FEA  to  bypass  a 
State  and  contract  wiiji  CAA's  upon  appllca- 
^'on  if  the  State  has  not  proi>t;rly  applle<l 
"i'hjn  lot)  days  after  enactment  of  the  le.;- 
I'lation  As  originnlly  conceived,  the  leglsla- 
t  ion  was  designed  to  encourage  State  leader- 
hip  in  this  field.  It  Is  anticipated  that  State- 
will  tie  ai)le  to  supplement  Federal  fund.9  ai  ri 
continue  the  program  with  State  funds  alter 
Federal  developmental  tiuiOa  are  awarded 
By  inseruug  this  provision,  the  Senate  bi): 
;>i.:iishes  stales  who  may,  for  .some  legitimate 
leason.  not  be  able  to  submit  an  application 
with  In  1,50  days.  I!  this  did  happen  and  the 
CAA'*  were  awarded  a  State's  funds,  serious 
K.eoyrapliical  inequities  would  result  liecau.se 
CAA's  do  not  co', er  all  of  i);e  Nalloi '-  poor 
jiopulation. 

.M,»:  cover,  the  provision  i.s  defective  iJi  that 
I '.10  time  limit  v.-ould  start  running  upon 
enaetuifut  of  l-he  legislation  ra^Her  than  on 
liie  date  that  the  regulatioiis  are  pioniul- 
gateil.  Thi.s  .s<.nere  restraint  would  inhibit 
tne  States  from  a-j.c-ptlng  the  ra^xinalbllity 
of  carefully  planuiug  aii  eflTeetive  weatherl- 
f.ition  program. 

Ap;>lieat(oii   Procedure-:   Section^-   306  and 
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i(i7,  m  general,  place  unneceseary  bureau- 
cratic btirdens  on  the  States,  restrict  the  ad- 
ministrative discretion  of  tlie  OovernOTa  and 
will  require  submission  of  very  lengtby  ap- 
plications that  wm  be  of  little  help  In  pro- 
inoting  program  euccess.  FEA  believes  In  giv- 
ing- the<lovernors  reasonable  administrative 
latitude  in  the  planning  and  implementation 
"oi  the  program,  emphasizing  output  require- 
ments rather  than  mere  promises  on  how  the 
program  will  be  run.  The  House  language 
should  be  retaUied. 

Standards:  Section  105(b)  (2i  (A)  of  the 
Senate  bill  requires  that  FEA  "prescribe 
standards  of  insulation  materials,  energy 
conservation  techniques,  and  tlie  combina- 
tions thereof,"  subject  to  approval  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  weatheri- 
zatlon  program  should  not  be  bitrdened  with 
national  standards  issued  In  Washington. 
States  are  better  equipped  to  adjust  the  pro- 
gram to  their  varying  needs  and  conditions. 
To  achieve  agreement  on  national  standards 
could  potentially  delay  program  Implementa- 
tion. Fuirthermore,  while  FEA  has  contracted 
with  NBS  tor  retrofit  studies.  It  is  only  one 
of  many  contractors  used  by  the  agency  In 
this  field.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
set  of  standards  for  w-eatherizatlon  that 
should  be  promulgated  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Accordingly,  the  requirement  for  de- 
velopment of  Federal  Insulation  standards 
with  NBS  approval  should  be  deleted. 

Definition  of  Low-income:  Section  104(7) 
of  the  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  pf 
"low-Income"  ihat  would  open  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  many  areas  to  persons  with  in- 
comes above  the  national  average  and  would 
thus  dilute  the  targeting  of  funds  away  from 
the  truly  needy.  At  the  same  time,  families 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  In  very 
poor  areas  of  the  Nation  could  be  excluded 
from  receiving  assistance  under  the  Senate 
definition.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  weatherization  program  are  well 
served  by  the  perverhe  otitcome  of  Inclusion 
of  this  definition  applied  On  an  area  basis. 
In  contrast,  the  House  definition,  by 
using  established  Ctovernment  poverty  level 
statistics,  would  not  create  these  Inequities. 
Transfer  of  Funds  for  Native  Americans 
to  Other  Federal  Departments  or  Agencies: 
Section  106(a)(2)  authorizes  the  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator to  transfer  funds  to  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  to  serve  native 
Americans.  This  provision  is  objectionable 
because  it  treats  native  Americans  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  apart  from  other  citizens.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  Administrator  and  the  States 
will  not  assure  that  native  Americans  are 
treated  like  other  citizens  and  receive  their 
fair  share  through  the  regular  procedures 
under  the  weatherization  program. 

If  special  provision  Is  made  for  native 
American  commtmities  we  believe  It  would 
be  preferable  to  adopt  the  approach  and 
definitions  In  section  104  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Amendmefits  of  1976  that  would  allow 
the  Administrator  to  grant  funds  for  weath- 
erization directly  to  an  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization if  he  determines  that  members  of 
the  tribe  are  not  receiving  benefits  equiv- 
alent to  those  provided  other  persons  in  tbe> 
State  and  that  the  members  of  the  tribe 
would  be  better  served  by  direct  grants. 

Mandatory  Public  Hearings:  Section  107 
(CI  mandates  funding  of  CAA's  in  a  State 
ttiiless  sufficient  reasons  for  non-funding  are 
.shown  through  public  hearings  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Sttch  a  provision  adds  nothing  positive 
to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Act  but 
would  create  unnecessary  delays  and  conflicts 
in  program  administration.  In  addition,  this 
provision  Is  contrary  to  our  position  of  grant- 
ing flexibility  for  each  State  to  determine 
how  best  to  deliver  weatherization  services. 
States  should  not  be  dissuaded  from  select- 
ing the  best  delivery  systems  for  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  because  of  a  requirement  for 
a  presumptive  service  deliverer. 


ITse  of  the  Terms  "Supplementary"  and 
"Sopplant":  The  idea  appean  several  places 
in  the  bni  that  the  new  weatherization  pro- 
gram would  be  supplementary  to  other  pro- 
grama.  The  proposed  FEA  weatherization 
program  is  not  a  supplement  to  any  other 
legislation  but  Is  a  major  Independent  initia- 
tive to  assist  low-income  people  to  save  en- 
ergy by  weatherizing  their  homes.  The  word- 
ing of  these  sections  should  be  conformed  to 
reflect  the  true  characteristics  of  the  new 
program. 

Materials:  Section  104(6 1  contains  too 
broad  a  definitloiVoi  materials,  In  our  view, 
by  Including  mee\anical  equipment.  FEA  • 
prefers  the  House  language  under  which 
Items  such  as  furnace  filters  coiild  be  piu-- 
chased  but  items  such  as  portable  heaters 
could  not.  FEA  also  prefers  the  House  lan- 
guage to  that  contained  in  Section  107(a) 
of  the  Senate  bill,  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible fat  FEA  and  the  States  to  spend  less 
than  ninety  percent  of  the  funds  on  mate- 
rials; FEA  believes  that  sufficient  volunteer, 
trainee  and  occupant  labor  can  be  mobilized 
to  asstu-e  that  the  largest  number  of  homes 
are  winterized  without  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  funds  on  non-material  costs. 

Definitions:  In  Section  104  FEA  is  con- 
cerned that  the  Senate  has  placed  less  em- 
phasis on  the  mast  needy  elderly  as  a  prior- 
ity population  by  broadening  the  definition 
from  persons  65  years  or  older  to  60  years 
or  older.  Moreover,  the  term  "state"  has  been 
broadened  to  Include  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  neitlier  of  which  have  signif- 
icant needs  for  this  program  in  light  of  the 
temperate  climates  of  those  possessions. 

We  virge  the  Senate's  consideration  o' 
these  matters. 

The    Office   of    Management    and    Budget 
advise  tliat  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Frakk  G.  Z.arb, 

Admitiiitrator. 


Amendsient  No.  1425 
In  lieu  of  title  I  Insert  the  following : 
TITLE  I— WEATHERIZATION  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS 

SHORT  nTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Weatherization  Assistance  Act  of  1976". 

*  FINDINGS 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  find  that — 

(a)  dwellings  owned  or  occupied  by  low- 
Income  persons  frequently  are  inadequately 
insulated,  and  low-Income  persons  can  least 
affOTd  to  make  the  necessary  ^lodiflcations 
which  would  reduce  their  re^entlal  en- 
ergy use; 

(b)  weatherization  of  dwellifags  of  low- 
Income  persons  would  save  tnousands  of 
barrels  per  day  of  needed  petr6teum  and 
would  lower  utility  bills  for  low-lncBme  per- 
sons and  particularly  the  low-income  elderly 
and  the  handicapped;  ^ — ^ 

(c)  the  States  should  also  be  encouraged 
through  Federal  assistance  to  formulate  and 
Implement  weatherization  programs  de- 
signed to  conserve  energy  as  well  as  to 
ameliorate  the  adverse  effects  of  high  energy 
costs  of  low-income  persons  particularly  the 
low-Income  elderly  and  the  handicapped; 
and 

(d)  the  States  are  uniquely  qualified  to 
determine  the  appropriate  Implementation 
mechanisms  for  weatherization  programs, 
and  the  States  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  existing  Community  Action 
Agency  efforts  where  they  are  effective. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  103.  The  purpose  of  this  title  to  de- 
velop and  implement  weatherization  pro- 
grams to  insulate  the  dwellings  of  low-In- 
come persons,  particularly  the   low-Income 


elderly  and  the  handicapped,  In  ordra  to  con- 
serve needed  energy  and  aid  those  persons 
least  able  to  afford  hlgh^  energy  costs. 
DEFnnnoNS 

Sec.  104.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 

(b(  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(c)  "elderly"  means  persons  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older: 

(di  "low-income"  means  income  at  or  be- 
low the  poverty  level  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

(el  "weatherization  materials"  means 
items  primarily  designed  to  Improve  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  a  dwelling  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  ceiling  ^sulation,  storm  win- 
dows, and  caulking  and  weatherstrlpping, 
but  not  including  mechanical  equipment. 

(f )  "State"  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

(g)  "handicapped"  means  a  person  who 
is  tinder  a  disability  as  defined  in  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  In  section  102 
(6)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
iceF  r.nd  Facilities  Act  of  1970. 

"■       WEATHiailRATION   PEOCK&M 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  section  106  and  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  to 
provide  grants  to  the  Governors  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  assist  In  carrying  out  programs 
designed  to  provide  for  weatherization  of 
dwellings  of  low-income  persons,  particularly 
dwellings  of  the  low-income  elderly  and  the 
htmdicapped. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secrett^es  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Labor;  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall  develop  and  publish  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  criteria  to  evalu- 
ate applications  for  funds  as  provided  for  In 
section  106.  These  criteria  may  Include  but 
are  not  limited  to, the  following: 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  conserved  by 
the  weatherization  program; 

(2)  the  number  of  dwellings  to  be  weather- 
Ized; 

(3)  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  State, 
which  may  include  (consideration  of  annual 
degree  days; 

(4)  areas  to  be  served  within  the  State, 
considering  climate,  and  other  factors; 

(5)  the  type  of  weatherization  work  t-o 
be  done: 

(6)  provision  for  the  use  of  skilled  local 
work  supfii^lsors  and  foremen  to  supervise 
weather Im^on  work: 

(7)  mechanisms  for  obtaining  services  of 
volunteers; 

(8)  the  priorities  established  among 
weatherization  recipients.  Including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  priority  will  be  given  to 
weatherization  of  dwellings  of  Iow-lnc<Mne 

^elderly  and  the  handicapped,  and  the  extent 
to  wliich  priority  Is  given  to  single-family 
or  other  high-energy  consumptive  dwellings; 
and 

(9)  in  the  case  of  State  applications,  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  resources  to  be  im- 
plied to  the  program. 

(c)  RegiUations  adopted  by  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  Insure  that  the  benefits  of 
weatherization  in  leased  dwelling  units  ac- 
crue to  low-income  tenants;  that  rents  not 
be  raised  because  of  the  increased  value  of 
dwelling  units  due  solely  to  weatherization 
assisted  iinder  this  title:  and  that  no  imdue 
or  excessive  enhancement  occur  to  the  prop- 
erty's value. 

(d)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  purp<^  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  shall  pi-ovide  that  weathertzstlon  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Governors  or  other 
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dli'ect  or  iiiiiirei-t  rccipieiiij  u.idtT  \  i.it  Uile 
tihall  hai  dupJicaie  any  already  ex.->ijnt  uiltc- 
tive  weatherlzaUon  progra;ns  Ijeing  tArrled 
on  by  the  Commwiiity  Services  Admlnlstrc- 
tlon  through  oom5iimil'\'  of^lon  nsr»ncte3  or 
pnvm^n-is    it^-^i.tvd    l.'i    flie    same    jMi-jraphi^' 

PR'KiRAM     i  l-NDINT 

Sec.  lOe  '(a)  A  grant  or  transfer  c.:  f^./.tls 
tiuder  this  section  may  be  made  only  upon 
annual  applii-iition  tiie'-eror. containing  sucli 
iJU'o--n\Uou  its  may  be  |^res.:ilbeU  by  the 
Adminisir.iior. 

ib>  Fundi  proviuod  to  al.--  person  for  the 
purpose  of  carryuig  out  t.iis  tii:e  may  be 
ntULsed  ouly  for  ilie  purchase  of  \Keauie;i^a- 
non  rL.a:eiiaI-  to  carry  oj'  the  piX'^ram  au- 
thorized in  ilJi.-5  seciiou,  esoepi  ihat  the 
Coveruor  u'  a  Siaie  or  o:  aa  agency  re<:eiv- 
Ing  fuud:>,  directly  or  iuairetuy.  from  tlie 
Adiuiuijirator  may  utUl«e»no  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  grv.nr  ••j  administer  a 
weailierir'ation  program. 

^c)  The  Admiulolralur  may  Hiji  iiually 
disapprove  any  weaUieri^a'-ioii  pr'^rum  ap- 
plicatiuu  withour  ilr-.t  art'ordlny  rea.-ouabl? 
liotlce  and  an  (i[^)ortajiity   for   u    hearing. 

TECiiNirM.    A&SIST»KCE     \ND    OVERfelO.   T 

Sec.  107.  The  Admlnwu-aior  sliall  moul'or 
tlie  operation  oi  u  eathcn/jition  prograiiis 
through  reports  a.-,  provided  In  .leotiou  109 
or  tiu-ough  onstie  uiapecuon.s,  or  oiherwlse. 
In  order  to  as.si.u-e  etTective  aeuvherii^tlon 
of  low-income  dweUlugs  aud  may  provide 
technical  assistance  to  any  pro>jran'.  ruceivin^ 
Federal  .issio Lance-   under   ihia   in!e 

Skc.  108.  I  a)  The  Comptroller  Gt-neral 
bhall  provide  for  Uie  e.vanihuition  <ind  audit 
of  programs  under  tnid  title. 

(b>  The  Comp* roller  Gonem:  -,;i.il!  include 
In  each  examination  and  audit  conducted 
under  sub.sectiou  laj  of  this  section  an 
evaluation  which  4£scrlbe.s  and  measures  — 

(1)  the  maJiner  lawliich  policies  and  pro- 
grama  under  thi.s  'itla  are  bciu^  carried 
out; 

(2)  the  iuip.icl  of  .such  polities  i-nd  pro- 
gtamn;  and 

\.i)  the  elfecii\e.»e-»s  oi  such  p.jlicles  and 
programs  in  aciiieving  bUti^d  goals. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeueral  shall  develop 
BiaixlAixls  *ud  criteria  for  tlie  examination 
and  audit  of  policies  and  programs  under 
this  title. 

(d)  The  ConipiroUc-r  General  ->iiall  uaus- 
niit  his  report  to  ilie  Coii'.,'ress  no  later  bban 
July  1,  1977.  Such  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  and  review  with  respect 
to  the  fiiidiug.s  aJid  conclu.sions  of  each  ex- 
amination and  audit  coitducted  under  suta- 
eectlou  (a;  of  this  .sectio.n,  together  wlM-; 
recormuendatlon-s  of  tike  Comptroller  General 
for  such  legislative  or  oiher  action  a.s  he  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate. 

(e)  No  later  than  90  days  after  lUe  enact- 
ment of  tliitt  title,  'he  Adminlsirator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Bhall  submit 
to  the  Cormnittee  on  Banking,  Curr.:>ncv.  and 
Housing  of  t-he  H6ui«  of  Repreaen-uitives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Bajiking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  a  plan  for  eval- 
uating the  effec-.iverjesa  vf  tl-c  Mc-.iriieii.-a- 
tion  program. 

ADMl.NlStmriM       I'KvM-.lON  ; 

f^Fc,  109.  (»>  The  Adminisiraior,  by  gen- 
eri»l  of  special  order -i.'mAV  require  anv  per- 
son refeponsible  for  tiie  admini.s'raut  u  of  a 
program  recelv.-ig  Federal  as.>>istaii' e  under 
this  title  to  tile  with  tlie  Admini.straior.  in 
such  for"!  as  he  may  prescribe,  rnoorus  or 
Riswers  in  wrlT.lng  to  .-ucii  speclilc  qnesiion.^. 
survevs,  or  que.stionnaires  jv-,  njay  i;e  neces- 
sa-ry  to  enable  tho  .Admin i^rrator  »o  carry 
f.iit,  his  functions  -n-.der  this  title 

(b)  E»ich  pel -OP.  i-esp»)ndlble  for  u.c  ad- 
nurdittraUon  of  a  weatherlzatlon  procrain 
which  receive*  financial  asslstan*  <»  xinder  this 
utlc  aball  keep  such  recorda  a«;  t;.e  Ad  nln- 
Jstra.or  nav  prf-9v'ribe  In  rTrttr  to  ."jsKure  an 


eftecH\e  audu  i«:  llie  diopooltiou  of  the  funcls 
proviued  under  this  uile. 

(t)  Thi  Administrator  and  tlie  Comptrol- 
ler Geuenil  of  tiie  United  SUtes  or  any  of 
ilicir  duly  authorized  representative.^,  shall 
lia'.e  accefS  for  t.be  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
.unination  lo  any  oooks.  d(x:uuieuts,  papers. 
hjid  record-,  of  i.ny  ■*eatherizrttlo)i  piogram 
•vhicii  re«.el-.es  liuantial  a.»istauce  under  Lhii 
title  -ihai  are  pen-men^  Ui  the  r.na;ui;»l  a.=- 
si.-sumce  received  under  thin  tivie. 

id^  Paviiients  under  vhi.s  tliif  may  be 
niude  in  lUi.:  lUmeiJia  AJid  in  advance  or  V)V 
vi.ay  of  reiuiburoemcii  .  >\iih  ne<;es»<ary  ad- 
ju.sinienis  on  a*. count  oi"  o\ tiprtsmeuti  or 
luideiiMvuien"*. 

lei  The  Acln;.iti!-ti.4.or  i;.  aiuljjori.  -  ci  lo  Ue- 
\elop  and  puolwh  rule<,  regulations,  and 
•rdc's  uec*>s--.arv  or  approprlii^  lo  (  \iv\  ou< 
iht-  piii,if,-.f V  o:  this  Mile. 

FAILURE       iO     I  OMPi  V 

Srr  110  If  'he  Aitminislrainr  lii'ds  iltf-r 
notice-  t.j  anv  jicr^on  respon-.ibli'  for  the  a«l- 
iTiinJ.siraTion  oi  a  pioirrani  rei-eivinc  F'-df-ml 
,,..^i<t<«nce  under  thi.s  Mtle.  that  su<-h  pro- 
gram is  i.»lliiii<  t4-v  compiv  s-,ib.stani tally  with 
'he  provisions  of  its  anpi-oxed  Mopllca'lon 
UiT  an'-  hsoal  vear,  Uien  thercaiier  dtn-lii;; 
>uch  \far  and  until  tlier.^  U  no  lon>;er  an^ 
such  failure  to  <  omplv  ,  no  uddii  l<'U;(l  Fpdi-tH) 
fundr  IV -iv  be  granted. 

Jt-niCI-M      BEMF.W 

Sec.  III.  1,1)  Aliv  applic.int  for  f.nnd.^  dl.s- 
saiisfted  Alth  the  Adiuinlsiratur's  ilnai  a:  - 
lion  under  seciiou  loO-o  or  110  of  t;il.>  titl^ 
may,  wiihln  six  y  days  after  notice  of  such 
aciiou,  file  v. lih  ih"  Uni'ted  Slates  conn  o; 
appealo  for  -he  clrcut  iu  v.hlch  the  appli- 
innt  reside^  .i  petl'lou  for  'e- ir-w  of  tiie  A<i- 
;nl.;i^li<il<n's  action.  A  copv  o'  the  pciitlfii 
-hall  be  liumedlalely  iian.sniltied  by  liie 
clerk  oi  ih'>  court  to  the  AdnnUslrator. 
ITieioupon.  the  Artniiiiislralor  .-aiaU  file  iu 
he  court,  the  record  <jf  'tie  proceedings  on 
.vhich  lie  0.*.^ed  his  .iciinn.  ^s  pro\id'-d  in 
section  2)12  of  tlile  28.  Unlu-d  .St ■.('-.-,  Cixle 

(b)  The  ilndings  of  fact  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, If  supported  Iiy  substmlial  e\kle!>.  r 
shall  be  con.'lM--ive:  but  'he  loun.  for  ;?ood 
i-an.se  .shown,  may  vemaiid  the  case  to  t'ne 
Administrator  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
'iie  -Adminlstravor  nu\y  ihercupon  make  !;••'. 
or  iriOdiiiedfliiiduigs  of  fact,  and  muv  niodirv 
ills  previous  action,  :ind  shall  certify  to  the 
cotirt  the  record  of  *lie  Tiirther  proceedings 
.Such  nev.  u;-  modified  findings  of  f.ict  shrill 
likewi-.e  oo  conclusive  if  supported  by  .sut)- 
>t<intial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  sh.ill  have  Jurisdiction  to 
iiitu-m  th»,>  action  of  the  Adiuinlstrator  or  to 
^ei,  ii  aside  in  ♦hole  or  In  port.  The  Judg- 
ment, of  tiie  court  shall  be  subject  to  revie* 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stal*'- 
iipo'i  cen ioi-jri  or  certiticailou.  as  provided 
in  .scc'ion  1254  of  title  '28,  fiiitpd  .Sii'.>s 
I'lide 

N'  .NDISf  Rlf'IN  \  'ION 

S;c-.  112  (at  No  person  in  thf  I'ni'cci 
.-s'ftte*!  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  n<»- 
•lf)iiRl  orifiiu,  or  sfx  \ie  excluded  from  pnr- 
MclpaMon  in.  be  denied  the  l>en('lits  of.  oi- 
i>e  siibje<tPd  to  discrimination  under  mu 
program  or  a^-tivUy  funded  iti  whole  or  in 
part  ui'h  funds  made  av.TlIable  under  'ills 
iitle 

•  b»  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  grantee  ha'?  fniled  to  compU 
■.'.ith  subseciii.ii  ta)  or  an  .ipplic.ibic  rcgula- 
1  ion.  "lie  sh.dl  notify  'he  grantee  to  .secuie 
compliance  If  .vlthin  a  rea.=onabIe  period  of 
tini«  the  grantee  fail.s  to  secure  compliance 
')io  Ad:ninisira'or  1"?  authorized  (1)  to  refcr 
the  inat'^r  to  the  .Attorney  General  with  a 
r  coinrrenda'ion  that  an  appropriate  civil 
,icUon  iie  ln,^tituted:  >2)  to  exerel.se  the 
po-.ver  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C. 
2«)<iOD);  or  (3)  to  ta-e  m;,  h  a<:tiori  an  mnv  bf- 
provided  by  law. 


Bt^Poar     lU    CON>.R&.Sa 

Sec.  113.  The  Administrator  aball  submu. 
on  or  before  March  31,  1970,  and  annually 
through  1979  thereafter,  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  presenting  the 
reeults  of  weatheriyatlon  prograoui  receivint- 
I'ederal  assistance  uuder  this  title. 

Al'THOFIZATIOK      OP      APTTtOPRI^TIONS 

fcEf.  114  There  we  authorized  to  be  appr'- 
I>i  lited  not  to  excc?d  $55,000,000  per  year  V.? 
e^^b  of  li-ic.ii  vpu's  1976,  1977,  and  3P78  n 
rci^'.rilii  a\;iilabie  uii'il  e\pc)ided 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  OK 
WATERGATE  REFORM  LEGISLA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Atr  RiniCOP^L^li-.  President.  I  v^l^iii 
i':^  auiiounce  that  ttix;  Committee  on 
Go'.ernmeiiL  Opai-atioiis  will  conclude 
iLs  extensive  heaiing.s  on  Uie  Watergate 
Rcoi-K*iii/Ation  and  Reform  Act  of  1975 
S.  4i).5t  and  related  legislation — S.  192. 
S.  L>()36,  S.  2098.  S.  2-295.  8  2731.  and 
fini'.ndincnts  iiumber.s  813  and  495  pro- 
poM'd  lo  S.  49.5 — on  Tlim'sdav,  Marcli 
11.  1976  beginning  at  10  a.m.  m  rootii 
3302  Dii-ksen  Building. 

Testimony  will  be  heard  from  Wiiliam 
B  Spann.  Jr.,  president-elect  nomiint 
ol  liie  American  Bar  A.5.sociation  and 
the  ihahman  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
.•-ociatjon  Special  Committer  to  Study 
Fcder.ll  Law  Enforcement  Agencies.  Mi- 
Si)f<nn  will  be  accompanied  by  Prof.  Her- 
btit  Miller  of  Geoi"getown  Uuiversitv 
Law  Si'hool.  reporter  coasti'tant  for  the 
.'^BA  spetial  committee. 

Ml.  Spann  will  testify  on  pronosah 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Assoriit- 
tinn  for  the  establishment  of  a  Division 
of  Government  Crimes  in  the  Depart - 
mcnt  of  Jastice  and  a  atatutoi>  devict 
for  uiie  iriggerinif.  when  needed,  of  tJie 
itppointment  ol  a  temporary  specinl 
prosecutor. 

Those  wi.'-hinEC  to  co.niment  on  thc-e 
-pnoposals  are  invited  to  .submit  their 
co'mment.<5  or  view.s  to  tlie  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Go\ernment  Operations.  Tiie 
i-oininitlce".s  ofiQce  ntunber  is  224-4751 


FEA  OVERSIGHT  HEARING 

Mr.  .JOHNSTOIx'.  Mr.  President,  at  Uie 
request  of  Senator  Jack.son,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  ha.s  scheduled  an 
oversight  hearing  for  10  a.m.,  Monday. 
March  22.  on  tho  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administiation  to  im- 
plement the  petroleum  pricing  policy 
and  provLsions  of  Public  Law  94-163,  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Coitservation  Act  ap- 
luoved  December  22,  1975. 

.\.H  the  Senate  knows,  the  oil  pricinc 
ijrovision.i  of  the  EPCA  were  tlie  culmi- 
nation of  a  year-long  effort  by  the  Cou- 
gre.s.s  to  strike  a  balance  between  tliO 
Nations  re<iuii-ement  for  increased  do- 
mestic oil  production  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  needs  of  the  economy  for  con- 
tinuing price  stability  on  the  other.  Tlie 
legislation  put  in  place  a  flexible  40- 
month  inceutive-based  price  control  f  oi  - 
mula  for  domestic  oil  that  will  be  fair  to 
producers  and  consumers  alike — a  pric- 
ing .structure  designed  to  protect  tJie 
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economy  against  steep  oil  and  petroleum 
product  price  Increases,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  recognlziiig  the  need  for  in- 
centives to  spur  domestic  oil  production. 

As  required  by  EPCA,  the  FEA  has 
moved  promi^y  to  implement  Hie  new 
pricing  policy.  A  final  regulation  estab- 
lishing the  initial  pricing  formula  for 
domestic  crude  oil  was  promulgated  Seb- 
ruai7  1.  Steps  are  now  underway  to  for- 
mulate a  further  revision  of  uie  price 
structure  to  be  effective  March  1 — ^retro- 
actively. A  third  round  of  rulemaking 
will  also  get  underway  this  mcmth  with 
a  view  to  developing  recommendations 
concerning  the  inflation  and  production 
incentive  adjustment  limitations  estab- 
lished in  the  new  act.  In  addition,  FEA 
has  issued  final  regulations — effective 
February  1 — concerning  the  use  of 
banked  costs,  the  proportionate  alloca- 
tion of  costs,  and  the  passthrough  of 
cost  decreases.  And  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding is  currently  underway  looking 
toward  the  decontrol  of  residual  fuel  oU. 

The  EPCA  vested  the  President « with 
substantial  discretion  rea>ecting  the 
mechanics  of  its  implementation.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  Congress— and 
the  Interior  Committee  in  particular — 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  maintain 
effective  oversight  over  VBA's  pricing 
regulations.  The  committee's  purpose  will 
be  to  assess  what  the  agency  has  done  to 
date  and  what  it  proposes  to  do  in  terms 
of  the  compatibility  of  its  regulations 
with  the  policy  objectives  and  require- 
ments of  the  new  Gu:t. 

The  March  22  hearing  will  be  limited 
to  witnesses  representing  the  FEA.  Tlie 
public  record  generated  by  the  agency  in 
connection  with  its  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings is  available  to  the  committee.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  receiving — prior  to  the  hearing — 
outside  views  on  the  current  pricing  reg- 
ulations and  proposals,  on  FEIA's  fact- 
finding procedures,  and  evaluations  of 
the  regulatory  course  being  pursued  by 
the  agency.  Such  comments  axe  specif- 
ically invited  and  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  staff  by  March  15. 

The  healing  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  In- 
terested parties  should  contact  Mr.  Owen 
Malone  of  the  committee  staff  on  224- 
1076. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.seut  that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
I  hairman  of  the  committee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SX.'lTEMFNT  B-!    SeN.^TOR   JACKSON 

I  Wish  to  call  attention  to  the  statement 
today  of  the  dlstlngxilshed  Senator  from 
l^oxtLsiana,  Senator  Johnston,  noticing  the 
•j,u«r.sight  hearing  being  schedtiled  by  the 
Comini'.tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  review  ihe  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Energy  AdmlnlBtratlon  to  Implement  the 
'utroleum  pricing  policy  and  provisions  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  ap- 
proved December  22,  1975. 

As  Senator  Johnston  notes  in  his  state- 
ment, the  EPCA  pricing  policy  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  year-long  effort  by  the  Congress 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  Nation's  re- 
qnlrement  for  Increased  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  the  needs  of  the 


economy  for  continuing  price  stability  on  the 
other.  The  legislation  put  In  place  a  flexible 
40-month  incentlTe-baaed  price  oontit>l 
formula  for  dmnestlc  oil  that  will  be  fair  to 
producers  and  consumers  alike — a  pricing 
structure  designed  to  protect  the  economy 
against  steep  oU  and  petroleum  product  price 
Increases  while,  at  the  same  time,  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  incentives  to  ^\ir  domestic 
oil  production. 

Highly  Important,  in  my  judgment.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  new  Act  mandates  a  contlniUng 
active  role  by  the  Federal  Government  to  In- 
sure that  oU  pricing  decisions  over  the  next 
4»  months  fairly  balance  the  consumer  and 
industry  Interests  Involved.  As  J.  have  said 
before,  reliance  on  the  major  oil  companies ' 
alone  to  Insure  this  balance  would  simply  not 
be  a  responsible  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

As  Senator  Johnston  points  out,  FEA  has 
moved  promptly.  A  final  regulation  establish- 
ing the  initial  pricing  regulation  is  in  place. 
Steps  are  underway  to  formtilate  a  further 
revision  of  prices  to  be  effective  March  l.  A 
third  round  of  rulemaking  will  get  underway 
in  March  with  a  view  to  developing  recom- 
mended Increases  In  the  inflation  and  pro- 
duction Incentive  adjustment  limitations 
established  in  the  Act. 

In  addition,  FEA  has  issued  flnar  regula- 
tions— effective  February  1— concerning  the 
use  of  banked  costs,  the  proportionate  allo- 
catl(»i  of  costs,  and  the  passthrough  ci  cost 
decreases.  And  a  rulemaking  proceeding  is 
underway  looking  toward  the  decontrol  of 
residual  fuel  oil. 

These  and  other  developments  since  the 
^proval  of  EPCA  have  provoked  considerable 
Interest — and  substtmtial  concern  In  some 
quarters.  At  least  one  observer  has  suggested 
that  because  the  new  Act  was  a  compromise 
acc^ted  reluctantly  by  the  administration 
and  resisted  by  the  oU  industry,  1976  will  be 
marked  by  efforts  to  undo  the  compromise 
under  the  cover  of  regulatory  revisions.  I 
make  no  comment  on  that  kind  of  charge. 
There  is,  however,  no  question  that  the  pric- 
ing provisions  of  the  new  Act  vested  the 
President  with  substantial  discretion  respect- 
ing the  mechanics  of  its  implementation. 
The  premise  was,  of  oovu-se,  that  FEA  wotild 
move  ahead  in  good  faith  to  achieve  the  ini- 
tial price  rollback  and. the  subsequent  price 
stability  mandated  by  the  Congress. 

Nor  is  there  any  question  that  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  Interior  Committee  In  par- 
tictilar — ^has  a  special  responsibility  to  main- 
tain effective  oversight  respecting  FEA's 
pricing  regulations.  Our  ptu-pose  will  be  to 
assess  what  the  agency  has  done  and  what 
it  proposes  to  do  In  its  recent  rulemaking 
announcements  in  terms  of  their  compatibil- 
ity with  the  policy  objectives  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  Act. 

As  I  have  said,  oiu-  hearing  Is  scheduled 
for  March  22.  We  wlU  question  FEA's  repre- 
sentatives at  that  time  concerning  what  l^is 
been  done  to  date — and  respecting  what  lies 
ahead.  In  that  connection  the  ComnUttee 
will,  of  course,  be  Interested  iu  receiving  out- 
side views  on  the  current  pricing  regiilatlons 
and  proposals,  their  impacts,  FEA's  factfind- 
ing and  other  procedures,  and  in  general 
outside  evaluations  of  the  regulatory  coiu-se 
being  pursued  by  the  agency.  Such  comments 
are  ;^)ecifically  invited  and  should  be  made 
available  to  the  committee  staff  not  later 
than  March  15. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Inter- 
ested parties  should  contact  Mr.  Owen 
Malone  of  the  conunlttee  staff  on  224-1076. 


AIWOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
DATE  CHANGE 

Ml-.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wisli 
to  announce  a  change  of  hearing  dates 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 


ment and  Land  Resources.  The  sul>com- 
mittee  hearing  aa  8.  2555 — ^the  National 
Rangdands  Policy  Act  of  1975,  originally 
scheduled  for  March  25,  1976,  has  been 
rescheduled  for  March  23, 1976. 

The  hearing  wiU  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  If  you  have  anv 
questions  regarding  this  hearing,  please 
contact  Mr.  Steven  Quarles  or  Mr. 
Thomas  WiUiams  of  the  subc<»nmittee 
staff  on  extension  224-9894. 


.ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  \ 

Ml-.  BUMPERS.  Ml-.  President,  the  ife-      i 
sue  of  the  food  stamp  program,  its  re-     , 
duction,  reform,  or  continuance  as  is —  J 
invokes  stnmg  opinions  from  a  consid- 
erable number  of  my  constituents,  as  I 
am  sure  it  does  from  the  constituents  of 
all  of  my  colleagues.  The  comments  in 
my  mail  run  the  gamut  frcmi  expressing 
hope  for  the  program's  continuation,  un- 
encumbered .by  cutbacks  or  administra- 
tion  cm-tailments,   to   fervent  urgings 
that  we  in  the  Senate  do  all  if^  our  power 
to  eliminate  what  has  become  a  national 
outrage  and  a  gross  misallocation  of  tlie 
taxpayers'  money. 

My  own  thought  is  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  effort 
with  a  noble  goal  which  I  heartily  cham- 
pion; that  is,  to  assure  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  to  all  Americans.  Yet,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  I  am  oonrhiced 
that  improvements  can  be  made  to  assist 
in  eliminating  the  abuse  and  fraud  which 
according  to  the  Arkansas  social  services 
director  involves  as  many  as  4  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  in  my  home  State. 
Allegations  of  abuse  within  the  program 
was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  I 
cosponsored- S.  2369 — the  Chiles/Nunn 
food  stamp  reform  bill — early  on  and 
pai'ticularly,  endorsed  the  elimination  of 
itemized  deductions  in  favor  of  a  stand- 
ard monthly  deduction. 

With  a  bill  soon  to  be  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  witli 
the  President's  precipitous  action  last 
we^  on  food  stamp  r^oim,  this  is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  time  to  view  how 
the  program  works  in  a  predominantly 
rm-al  State.  Last  Sunday  a  very  thorough 
and  informative  discussion  of  the 
ArlEansas  program  by  Mr.  William  Green 
was  printed  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
illustrating  in  detail  many  ot  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  the  program.  Most  dis- 
turbingly, the  article  points  out  that  only 
half  of  the  eligible  Arkansans  par- 
ticipate in  the  fdod  stamp  program.  As 
•of  December  1975,  255,000  persons 
bought  stamps  out  of  an  estimated  570,- 
317  persons  who  were  eligible.  The  article 
attributes  this  to  several  factors: 

First.  The  misconceived  stigma  that 
the  pm-chase  of  food  stamps  I?  compa- 
rable to  being  on  welfare. 

Second.  The  redtape  and  general  hassle 
involved  in  applying,  wliich  particularly 
discourages  "marginal  people  from  mak- 
ing application. 

Third.  The  lack  of  transportation  to 
food  stamp  centers  in  rural  areas. 

Fourth.  The  lack  of  sufficient  food 
.st^mp  employees  to  disseminate  infor- 
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mation  about  tlie  program  and  to  handle 
Individual  cases. 

Fifth.  The  price  of  food  stamps  for  the 
most  seriously  indigent. 

Sixth,  A  general  feeling,  whether  ju.sti- 
fied  or  not.  that  food  stamp  case  workers 
resent  food  stamp  applicants. 

Mr.  President.  I  comn\end  Mr.  Green's 
comments  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
and  ask  unanimous  coasent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Half  ot  Eligible  Resident-s 
Shun  Arkansas  Food  Stamps,"  be  printed 
in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  ro  ob.iectioii,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be4v.ir.ted  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

IFTcirn  the  Ar  :.Hii-.a-'  G.i^etce    Feb.  22.   Ui7f.  | 

Hmf   c^f  Elioibie  BF.sioENrs  Shvn  .Arkvnsas 

Food  St.\mps 

(By  Willii.in  Qrteiit 

J^iie  than  10  years  after  tliey  lirsi  np- 
peared  in  Arkansas.  toncJ  .stamps  are  still  hard 
to  .sin. 

The  program  beupu  111  tiie  et-ily  1960s,  re- 
placing the  direct  dUtriOutioii  of  .sxirpliis 
commodities  to  tho.se  in  need.  Sponsored  bv 
the  federal  Agriciiluue  I>epartn:eut  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  state  Social  Services  Di- 
viston.  it  has  spread  coin:tv  bv  coimiy  until 
it  now  i.s  operating  in  all  75. 

According  to  his  incotiie.  ilie  number  in 
his  family,  his  stuings  and  lii>  expenses,  the 
program  participatit  pays  so  much  in  cash 
for  food  stamps  that  have  ;i  greater  ca.Hh 
value.  A  family  of  four,  for  instance,  mlglil 
pay  $53  in  cash  for  ^ICff  worth  of  stumps. 
If  a  p»erson's  resources  are  low  enough,  he  will 
pet  th*m  free 

The  purpose  i.-^  to  help  lo'.'  -ui<ome  persons 
buy  more  food,  but  only  abo\it  half  those  in 
poverty  lu  Arl^an.'^a.s  are  using  them. 

The  latest  available  federal  stati.-tics  show 
that  there  are  570,317  persons  who  live  in 
poverty  in  Arkansa-s  and  who,  therefore,  are 
probably  eligible  for  food  stamps.  But  in  De- 
cember 1975.  76,800  households  representing 
265.000  person.s  bou'iht  the  stamps,  accord- 
ing to  John  Baw.  iiK'd  services  ton.sultant 
for  SSD.  • 

"I'm  not  .sure  how  m.snv  aren't  participat- 
ing." Mrs.  Mauda  Russell,  si^pervisor  of  re- 
!-ear<;h  and  st8ti.4tic.s  for  SSD.  said. 

Baw  said  "probably  another  100,000"  por- 
.<ious  who  don't  use  tlie  stamps  would  be 
eligible  to  use  them. 

He  and  other  SSD  euiployes  s>aid  they 
thought  one  of  tlie  main  reasons  .so  many 
had  refused  to  participate  was  becau.se  of 
piide.- 

"Many  have  too  much  pride  to  come  In." 
Baw  said.  "There's  a  stigma  that  it's  a  wel- 
fare program,  but  its  not;  it'.s  a  nutritional 
program." 

"Some  people  Just  won't  ask  for  help," 
Mrs.  Russell  said.  "Or  maybe  they  feel  em- 
barrased  to  go  into  a  grocery  store  with  food 
stands." 

George  Hink,  outreacti  co-ordinator  for 
SSD,  agreed,  but  said  there  were  other  rea- 
sons. The  person,  especially  if  he  lives  In  a 
rural  area,  might  not  have  tran.sportatlon  to 
the  SSD  office;  he  might  not  have  tlie  money 
to  buy  the  stamps  or  the  amount  of  stamps 
he  gets  for  the  ca.sh  he  pays  might  not  be 
enough  to  bother  with. 

"Many  people,"  Hlnk  said,  'iire  marginal 
people.  They  don't  have  too  much  b(>nus  |  the 
difference  between  v.liat  they  pay  for  tlie 
stamps  and  the  larger  dollar  amount  of  the 
stamps).  Therefore,  they  doii'i  think  the 
hassle  is  worth  it." 

Another  reason,  m(|ny  agree,  is  the  lack  of 
SSD  employes.  Steve  Jones,  personnel  man- 
ager for  SSD,  said  there  were  463  SSD  em- 
ployes throughout  the  state  who  certified 
persons  for  the  program.  But  lie  said  most 
of  them  have  other  duties  and  few,  if  any. 
worthed  solely  to  enlist  participants. 


Jones  told  the  aKtiirv  wiis-  "200  'n  riCO  nf'- 
sitlons  uiiderst«'1wl  Thais  one  of  ilie  rfu- 
sons  outreach  is  not  possible  Wc-  just  siui- 
ply  don't  have  tiie  stuff  to  do  ou' reach  lor 
the  food  st«mp  program." 

The  BSD  depends  c'l^  other  sotlal  agencies, 
such  as  the  suiles  it*  cunnuinlty  actku 
agent  les,  to  in<i«'H.se  i)Hrtkip:it((in  In  the  pro- 
grfim.  but  tlio-e  agfiiclcs.  loo.  liii\e  other 
thlniLit  to  do 

Mrs  Barbara  Hainptmi  cif  Giave!  Rldgr. 
soutliern  ••epre.entiitive  for  the  National 
Welfare  R.!^;IUs  Or^iiiii/'Htu>n.  .'^ald  she  spent 
as  tiiucii  time  as  she  could  inlnrjning  per- 
son*- abo;'t  how  to  ai>ply  for  fcK)d  stamps,  but 
that  her  orymil:  arion  and  othet-.s  'Just  don't 
have  llif  start  l-o  do  i;." 

Ml,-  Hampton  .s  organlyatlon  historically 
has  fought  social  aKeticles  throughout  the 
country,  arguing,  they  arfii'l  t^enulnely  con- 
cerned a'ioiit  lov-iiii"oruc  p<Tsoiis  and  do  a.s 
little  as  lliev  can  to  .see  tiie.\  k^'  tlie  .sfrvices 
they're  eligible  fcr  Mis.  Huniptun,  a  (•i)ii.':ist- 
(uil  critic  of  .S3D.  .suld  some  caseworkers,  es- 
peclnllv  older  one  ..  resent  persons  wlio  ap- 
ply for  food  stanips  and  ^-Ive  applicants  "i-ucii 
y  iiii'sle.  the  people  Just  give  up.  They'd 
iHiher  no(  :ool  with  it." 

She  al.so  said  p«Tsons.  vvhen  ihev'ie  found 
to  be  liieliuible.  aren't  ret;ularly  inforniPd 
by  Ssn  that  They  have  a  [l^riii  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing in  wnlc  h  they  can  ari^ie  afuinst  the 
riilinv;  to  try  to  %el  a  reversal  of  the  decision 

M;>n',  who  iXv  use  food  stamps  apparently 
are  uiia'Aare  they  mnv  request  to  lia\e  their 
stamps  sent,  to  them  in  the  mull  each  month. 
a  .serwie  that  would  certainly  be  helpful  to 
many  without  their  own  transportaUtm 
"Anvcitie  may  re<niest  tti  gt"!  tliem  tlirouyli 
tlie  mall. "  ^Trs  Ru.-sell  .said,  "but  very  few 
take  adt  (-itage  of  that." 

Jume;.  C'artright.  SSD  commissioiier,  said 
lie  preferred  not  to  respond  to  any  part  of 
Mrs.  Haiuprotis  charges.  "There's  just  no 
point  In  if."  he  said.  Mrs.  Rnssell.  however, 
.said  she  didn't  think  thev  were  true,  and 
s.lld  silt  thought  most  of  the  SSD  cmplovees 
were  'pro  food  stamps" 

Even  If  only  Imlf  those  eligible  are  gointj 
into  SSD  otr.ios.  their  .steady  flow  is  often 
more  than  the  employes  can  cope  with.  Mrs. 
Julie  Kays,  caseworker  supervisor  for  the 
SSD  Pulu.ski  County  South  Office  at  1224 
Louisiana,  which  serves  all  perscins  in  the 
couut\  soudi  of  the  Arkansas  River,  srdd  the 
nine  caseworkers  and  two  secretaries  in  the 
office  "are  busy  all  the  time.  They  Interview 
all  day.  every  day  We  have  more  people  com- 
ing ea<  h  day  thnn  I  have  workers  to  take 
cure  of." 

Sometimes,  she  added.  "I  feel  like  ■we're 
taking  care  of  the  whole  county,  with  the 
volume  of  business  we  have  in  this  office." 

She  .siiid  siie  thought  persons  In  Pula.-ki 
County  were  more  aware  of  the  program 
.simply  becau.se  they  lived  in  or  near  Little 
Rock,  wl'ere  there's  a  greater  flow  of  infor- 
mation al>out  the  program  than  probably 
any  otlier  part  of  the  state. 

To  try  to  Iniprove  partlcipmion  in  the 
program.  SSD  in  1974  began  hiring  and  train- 
ing pK-rsons  througliout  the  state  to  do  oiu- 
reacii  work  for  the  food  stamp  program.  Hink 
Is  in  charge  of  the  program,  which  is  financed 
hv  a  gi'iint  fro'M  .'Vet kin.  the  federal  volun- 
teer agency. 

He  said  one  per.son  in  each  of  SSD's  49 
regions  throughout  the  state  was  now  doing 
outreach  wori;.  and  tiiat  he  hoped  the  pro- 
gram woi;ld  increase  participation. 

But  he  added,  "I  don't  thliik  its  realistic  to 
think  we're  going  to  reach  all  the  people. 
You  have  n  saturation  point  as  to  liow  many 
pieople  can  be  infornied  and  reached  with  the 
limited  people  we  have  in  our  office." 

He  said  SSD  was  doing  all  it  can  "wi'h 
tlie   limited   {xople   we   have   in  otir  office." 

ConMncing  more  persons  to  partlc.pate, 
especially  many  of  tlie  "working  poor,"  will 
require  more  than  Just  spreading  information 
to  more  places   Tlie  SSD  and  other  agencies 


need  lo  oveiji^ome 
the   negatlvj  at  tit 
especially   tke   oik 
from  participating 


vho  -iiave  iii<'  '■i-mc  f-:oals  are  aware  of  the 
need  lo  ove|(!ome  the  barrier  established  by 
itudes  about  the  program, 
ne  that  prevents  someone 
Ing  for  fear  he  and  his  family 
will  t>e  ostracl'/.ed. 

In  American  society,  the  feeliiie  is  strong 
that  whoever  is  'down"  can  pull  himselt 
up  by  Ins  boofstrnps.  Those  who  choose  to 
use  l'X)d  stamps,  e.specially  able-bodied  men 
V. ho  have  Just  beeti  laid  off,  are  thought  h\ 
.some  to  be  lazy  and  unwilling  to  work. 

Bnw  .said  tliht  I'lMtude  is  strong  because 
"most  of  the  geneiul  public  realU  doesn't 
know  ivhai  ii  ti»ke.-<  to  get  food  stamps.  They 
think  inis  is  all  a  give  away  program.  They 
don't  reah.'.e  ihni  the  per.son  may  be  paying 
up  xo  ~f,  per  cent  for  his  coupons." 

He  artiues  that  the  program  lielps  not  only 
tlie  u.'.eis  and  their  lamilles  bm  also,  in  one 
way  or  aiiotlier,  c  orvone  el.se  in  the  state 

The  i!i:i.5 13.000  paid  In  Decemiier  for  stamps 
brouglit-  a  "bonus"  fiom  the  Agficultuie  De- 
partment of  $6.3  million,  money  tha: 
wouldn't  have  come  into  the  state,  lie  said, 
it  it  lindn't  been  for  tlie  program. 

He  said  the  stamps  mean  not  oiily  that " 
the  \i«is  are  getting  a  bettei-  nutritional 
meal  but  that  the  economy  Is  getting  a  good 
Jolt  from  tiie  bonus  nitmey.  "The  other  thing 
is  that,  every  time  that  per.son  buys  food  at 
thai  gr>«:ery  store  with  that  bonus  dollar, 
three  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  into  the  state 
till    lbecau.se  of  the  tl>ree  cents  sales  tax|." 

During  the  197i  75  fiscal  year,  Mrs.  Russeli 
.said,  fi>od  stamp  users  paid  $40,315,767  for 
$ll.'>.222.015  worth  of  stamps. 

There's  not  much  of  a  participation  gpp 
among  grocery  stores,  one  of  the  biggest 
beneiiciaries  of  the  program.  Jimmy  Fowler, 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Little  Rock  field  office 
lit  the  Agriculture  Department,  said  about 
1.600  stores  in  fhe  18  counties  he  works  in 
liad  been  authorized  to  accept  food  stamps 

He  said  more  than  90  per  cent  were  partic- 
ipating in  the  program  in  tlie  18  counties 
and  that  he  was  sure  the  percentage  was  as 
high  throughout  the  state.  "The  food  stamps 
are  just  like  money,"  he  said,  "'j  he  grocer 
redeems  the  stamps  at  face  vaUu.  usually 
at  banks." 

The  positive  mes.sage  of  Baw.  who  has 
worked  in  the  program  for  more  than  10 
years,  and  others  who  believe  strongly  in 
the  program  hasn't  emerged  publicly,  and, 
therefore,  hasn't  convinced  the  majority,  in- 
cluding elected  leaders  who  could  probably 
help  greatly  in  changing  attitudes  that  would 
lead  to  greater  participation. 

Tlie  program.  Instead,  has  been  saddled 
with  a  bad  reputation  from  the  first,  mainly 
because  of  the  widely  accepted  Idea  that 
it's  a  "welfare"  program  and  because  of  the 
publicity  about  those  caught  cheating. 

Cart  Wright  said  the  SSD's  quality  control 
luilt  had  estimated  that  4  to  5  per  cent  of 
those  'Who  are  using  food  stamps  aren't 
eligible.  Cheating,  he  said.  Is  "a  serious 
problem." 

But  part  of  the  problem,  he  said,  is  caused 
by  the  "design"  of  the  program,  which 
increases  the  opportunities  for  one  to  cheat 
and  get  away  with  It.  "There  ace  as  many 
as  40  different  variables  that  have  to  be 
considered  to  determine  the  benefits  of  one 
family."  he  said.  "That  has  to  lead  to  errors 
and  the  possibility  of  abuse." 

He  sad  the  program  was  an  "administra- 
tl\e  iilghtmare"  and  was  "unnecessarily  com- 
plicated." He  said  he  hoped  proposed  leg- 
islation pending  In  Congress — a  number  of 
bills  tliat  have  been  drafted  would  either 
expand  or  re<-trict  the  program — would  im- 
prove it.  , 

He  Siiiti  the  quality  control  unit  had  esti- 
mated participation  at  60  or  65  per  cent 
rather  tlian  50  per  cent  indicated  when  you 
compare  the  estimated  poverty  statistics 
with  the  number  of  participants.  He  con- 
ceder)  that  with  a  "very  concentrated  sales 
campnign.    there's    not    any    question    we 
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i-uuldn't  probably  Increase  the  participation 
in  the  program,  but  all  the  people  -who  meet 
the  eligibility  are  never  going  to  apply." 

Once  a  person  overcomes  any  reserrations 

lie    might    have    had    about    ai>plylxig    for 

sf.Tmpp,  he  has  to  go  througb  and  often- 

r-dlous  pwxress  to  get  them.  'Waiting,  some- 

iiiips  fQ*Tiours,  is  a  big  part  of  the  process. 

Mo^sy    afternoon    at    the    SSD    Pulaski 

I  ,,>^y  South  Office,  about  25  to  30  persons 

yftiied  to  be   Interviewed.  The  office  opens 

,/iis  doors  at  7  a.m.  and  case'workers  begin 

rneivlng  applicants  at  8  a.m. 

Tliose  who  waited  were  young  and  old, 
untie  and  female,  black  and  white. 

When  you  go  to  apply  for  the  first  time, 
vou  first  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Anue  Murdock. 
■•he  receptionist.  She  will  give  you  an  ap- 
plication and  a  number  and  will  ask  you  to 
jiave  a  seat. 

If  the  caseworker  can't  get  to  you  that 
day,  you'll  be  given  a  "come  back  slip,"  a  card 
that  will  tell  you  what  day  and  time  to  re- 
tm°n.  If  not,  you  sit  and  wait. 

Her  desk  Is  enclosed  In  glass  and  you  will 
speak  to  her  through  a  hole  In  the  glass. 
When  she  calls  your  number,  she  will  call  It 
through  a  public  address  speaker  attached 
near  the  hole  In  the  glass  through  which 
you  speak  to  her. 

The  speaker  'was  put  up  because  In  ihe 
niornings  it's  crowded  in  the  lobby,  and 
difficult  to  hear  your  number  called. 

Kenneth  Sharp's  name  was  called.  He  had 
arrived  at  8  a.m.  It  was  now  1 :55  p.m. 

Sharp.  32,  Is  a  high  school  graduate,  and 
a  union  electrician.  HarvlU-Byrd  Electric 
Company  at  Little  Rock  laid  bim  off  in  late 
January.  Sharp  has  a  wife  and  Uiree  chil- 
dren. He  knew  about  food  stamps,  but  he 
wasn't  going  to  apply  for  tUem;  he  was  em- 
barrassed to. 

But  friends  of  his  who  were  using  them 
oonvlnced  hlni  thft  he  had  a  right  to  use 
them. 

He  applied  last  month,  but  was  found  in- 
eligible. Now,  he  was  back  with  less  money 
than  he  bad  had  then.  He  had  learned  last 
time  aix>ut  all  the  papers  and  information 
he  needed,  and  be  had  them;  because  of  it, 
his  interview  with  the  caseworker,  William 
Rose,  was  briefer  than  a  lot  of  interviews. 

He  had  a  letter  from  his  employer,  veri- 
fying that  he  had  been  terminated.  He  had 
his  bank  statement  and  other  papers. 

Rose  asked  him  questions,  and  then  wrote 
the  answers  on  the  four -page  application — 
the  6S-220 — which  asks  details  about  in- 
come, savings  .and  all  other  financial  re- 
sources. 

Sharp  has  a  camper.  It  had  to  be  listed. 
The  interview  lasted  aliout  30  minutes  or 
more,  during  which  Sharp  pulled  little  pa- 
pers from  envelopes  and  little  pieces  of 
paper  from  his  blllfcrid. 

PlnaUy,  Rose  determined  Sharp's  resources 
were  (1,327.44,  less  than  the  41,600  cutoff  for 
persons  younger  than  65.  Rose  looked  at  a 
chart.  "Family  of  five,  no  Income.  You'll  be 
eligible  for  $198  worth  of  stamps,  free,  for  a 
month." 

But  for  only  a  month.  Maylje  by  then, 
he'll  have  found  a  Job_. 

Some  information'  lisxd.  to  be  verified. 
Sharp  gave  Rose  the  names  of  two  persons  he 
could  call  for  verification.  Then  he  filled  out 
an  applicalion  for  employment,  which  must 
l:e  lilled  out  and  sent  to  the  state  Employ- 
ment Security  Dlvlsioif,  wliich  will  call 
.■siiarp  in  for  on  interview  to  try  to  find  him 
.   a  Job. 

Rose  dialed  the  telephone  ntmibers  Sharp 
had  given  him,  but  no  one  answered. 

Across  the  hall.  Mrs.  Shirley  Darrougb,  a 
young  widow  who  has  two  children,  sat  down 
f'^r  an  intervle'w  with  the  caseworker,  Mrs. 
Joann  Abson.  It  was  about  3  pjn.  Mrs.  Dar- 
ro'tgh  had  been  waiting  since  8  ajn. 

Last  year,  Mrs.  Darrough  had  worled  at 
'he  University  Medical  Center  as  a  nurse's 
•issistant.  She  had  quit  to  care  for  hfr  ill 
I'iother  in  Indiana. 


She  lutd  come  to  apply  for  stamps  because 
she  didn't  have  enough  mcney  to  take  care 
of  ber  children.  She  and  her  children  Uve  on 
9391  a  month  she  gets  from  Social  Security. 

"Are  you  employed?"  Mrs.  Abson  Ijegan 
the  Interview. 

"No.  I'm  not." 

She  showed  her  rent,  receipt  and  provided 
other  Information,  including  the  name  oi 
two  persons  who  could  verify  where  she  lived 
and  how  many  were  In  the  feonlly. 

Mrs.  Darrough  seemed  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quU«ments,  but  she  wouldn't  get  her  stamps 
this  dav.  First,  she  would  have  to  go  to  an 
agency  "in  the  Federal  Building  to  get  a  slip 
of  paper. 

Cartwrighi  said  many  participants  "are 
people  who  are  employed  some  part  of  the 
time  diulng  the  year.  They're  either  under- 
employed or  unemployed,  generally  able- 
bodied  people." 

Many,  too,  are  elderly,  disabled  and  blind. 

Many  who  do  use  them  say  they  make  a 
big  difference  in  their  diets  and  budgets. 

"They  mean  a  whole  lote  to  me,"  Mrs.  Irene 
Combs,  56,  said  Wedne^y  afternoon  after 
getting  her  monthly  allotment  of  stamps  at 
the  SSD  Pulaski  County  South  Office.  "I 
conldnt  buy  as  much  food  (without  them]." 

HOW   TO   APPLY   FOB   POOD   STAMPS 


day  ii,  about  good  news,  effectiTe  eoTexn- 
ment  in  action,  and  spirit  and  people 
reborn. 

When  I  visited  the  Beardsley  Terrace 
Apartment  project  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
last  .summer,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
conditions  which  would  chill  the  blood  of 
every  person  in.  this  Chamber.  This  need 
not  have  been,  and  positive  action  by  our 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with 
the  people  of  Bridgeport  means  that  it 
will  not  be  so  for  long. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this  ded- 
ication to  bettering  lives  be  commemo- 
rated m  the  Record,  and  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  us  all  that  wherever  we  care 
enough  to  try,  we  can  build  a  brighter, 
healthier  tomoiTOw  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.'^ent  that  the  article  entitled  miere's  a 
Renaissance  at  Beaixisley  Tarace"  by 
Douglas  McAdoo  of  the  Bridgeport  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  ♦ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ariiol^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recofb. 
a.s  follows :  :>■ 


_.  ^  ^  ,    ,  {Prom  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Poet, 

Papers  and  Information  needed  to  apply  for  .  ^^^   ^    19761 

food  stamps  at  any  Social  Services  Division  -       •  i 

office  throughout  the  state 


Proof  of  any  income  In  the  household  such 
as  earnings.  Social  Security,  veteran's  pay- 
ment, retirement  pension,  imemployment, 
workmen's  compensation  Interest,  help  from 
friends,  relatives  or  agencies  and  students. 
AU  In  the  family  that  are  employed  must 
bring  their  last  four  check  stubs  Lf  paid 
weekly,  the  last  two  if  paid  twice  monthly. 

Claims  Status  Form  from  the  unemploy- 
ment office  for  any  unemployed  person  older 
than  18. 

The  latest  rent  and  utility  receipts.  Includ- 
ing the  landlord's  ftUl  name,  address  afed 
telephone  number. 

Proof  of  amount  in  any  bank  accounts  or 
savings  and  loan  or  other  savings. 

Assessed  value  of  any  property  except  the 
home,  unless  receiving  Income.  In  that  cse, 
bring  proof  of  the  Income  received. 

Proof  of  child  care  payments  if  have  to  pay 
baby-sitter  so  mother  can  work. 

Any  late  payments  for  medical  expenses  or 
medical  instutince. 

If  you  are  buying  a  home  on  a  2.35  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan,  bring  In  papers 
to  establish  the  amount  of  payment  made  by 
you  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  government. 

The  above  printed  Information  Is  handed 
the  applicant  when  he  "walks  Into  the  office, 
is  given  a  four-page  application  to  fill  out 
and  sits  down  to  wait  to  be  Interviewed  by 
a  caseworker. 

It  tells  the  applicant  that  if  he  has  the 
above  items  "when  you  come  In,  It  will  en- 
able us  to  serve  you  more  quickly,"  then 
adds  (In  capital  letters) :  "If  you  do  not  have 
the  papers  that  are  listed  above  which  apply 
to  your  case  you  will  not  receive  your  card 
the  day  you  are  seen,  it  will  be  mailed  to  you 
at  a  later  date." 

The  sheet,  however,  isn't  distributed  widely 
in  the  community  so  applicants  can  gather 
the  Information  before  they  enter  the  office. 
One  caseworker  said  90  percent  of  the  per- 
sons he  Interviewed  "don't  come  in  with  all 
the  information.  That's  what  takes  m»  .so 
long."  '' 


EFFECTIVE  GO'VERN.MENT  IN 
ACTION 

Ml'.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  ^e  are 
daily  barraged  with  the  bad  news  of 
America,  "with  the  iueffectivenes\  of 
government,  and  lament  for  the  loss^ofV 
our  national  spirit.  "Hie  article  which^ 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 


Till  El  s  \  Renaissance  at  Beardsu£y  TtKR^cr 
I  By  Douglas  McAdoo) 

■When  Beardsley  Terrace,  16  eight-story 
high-i'lse  apartment  buildings,  along  a  two- 
bloCk  stretch  of  Triunbull  avenue  In  Bridge- 
port's North  End  was  built  21  years  ago.  It 
served  as  a  springboard  for  moderate  Income 
families  who  would  save  their  money,  buy  a 
house,  and  move  on. 

Jobs  were  plentiful  in  Bridgeport  In  those 
days,  and  there  was  a  backlog  of  .applicants, 
all  working  people,  who  sought  an  apartment 
there.  As  the  years  went  by  management 
changed,  policy  changed,  and  so  did  the 
people  who  went  to  live  there. 

Eventually,  more  and  more  working  fam- 
ilies moved  out,  leaving  the  project  to  a 
larger  number  of  low-lnoome  and  welfare 
families.  Since  neither  the  state,  which  orig- 
inally built  the  complex,  nor  the  Bridgeport 
Hoiislng  authority  which  later  was  to  take  it 
over  for  a  while,  spent  very  much  In  upkeep. 
Beardsley  Terrace  began  a  slide  downhill  to 
where  it  is  today,  largely  that  of  being  an 
unwanted,  uncared  for  black  ghetto.  Today, 
the  16  buildings  stand  in  varying  degrees  oi 
deterioration  and  disarray. 

changes  xjnder  wat 

At  Beardsley  Terrace  you  find  the  usui^l 
things  many  long  have  associated  with  ghetto 
living — long  abandoned  Junk  cars,  rusting 
and  rotting  away,  debris  in  the  courtyards, 
graffiti  on  buildings  and  hall  walls,  beer  cans, 
and  wine  and  whiskey  bottles  in  the  parking 
lots,  and  men  lots  of  men,  many  In  the  prlmb 
of  life.  Idling  their  lives  away. 

But  things  are  changing  now  hi  "the  Ter- 
race" mainly  through  the  vision  of  Charles 
B.  'I'isdale,  excutlve  director  of  Actions  for 
Bridgeport  Community  Development. 

Armed  with  a  $933,450  grant  from  Title 
X  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
for  salaries,  $543,329  from  the  state  and 
•$41,870  m  City  of  Bridgeport  Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Assistance  f»inds 
(CETA)  for  materials  and  labor.  Mr.  Tisdale 
and  a  dedicated  staff  at  AbCD  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  "cleaning  the  Terrace  up."  - 

The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  260 
jobs  for  Teirace  residents,  a  kind  of  eco- 
iioiuic  Tooon  for  an  area  hard  hit  by  the 
recession,  and  where  unemployment  stood  at 
00  per  cent  of  tlie  total  households. 
"benaiss.u«ce"  EVmKNT 

Now  when  one  visits  the  Terrace  he  find.-.. 

a  beehive  oi  activity  as  work  prooeeda  at  e^ 

Mwisk  pace.  Tlie  litter  is  fast  fading  away; 

fhf  nnmbi.n'  of  (lie  ici'e  vc'Uy  decreased.  lu 
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K  word.  It  might  be  said  that  Bei.rd.sk\  Ter- 
race to  .undergoing  a  ■'renai<»bance." 

Al  (Plugle)  Melvlu.  32.  who  senes  as  R&si.- 1- 
jvut  foreman  for  the  maprovement  project 
remarked  during  a  tour  of  the  area  IftJ^t 
week,  "You  have  to  give  TisUale  credit,  this 
Ls  protjRbly  the  best  pn«gram  ABCD  hr>»  ever 
imdertaken.  It  directly  Vjuche?  so  man\ 
lives."  He  later  added  that  "the  bigKe.st  wor- 
1%,  we  now  have  is  that  v.f  nu^ht  iix\\A\ 
bffore  our  year  Ls  up." 

lu  talking  about  Beardsle-.  IVrrwe.  Mr 
mbdale  likes  to  refer  to  it  us  u  projeci  ui 
"uatlon-buildiiig."  a  term  treciuei.tly  lused 
during  the  violent  days  of  social  prote.st  ot 
the  60's.  In  "uation-buildtug.'  everyone  gets 
a  piece  of  the  action.  Tot:ethernef=s  is  it.s 
most  redeemmg  fe.'iture 

How  did  Mr.  Tiadale  conn-  ic  think  tlu.l 
such  an  undertAklng  was  lea:.ioie'.'  This  quo- 
tation framed  on  the  wall  in  his  orTice  might 
give  some  kind  of  Insight :  "You  .see  things  a  . 
they  are;  and  you  ask  •\\1iy?'  But  I  dream 
things  that  never  were:  And  I  ask  'Whv 
not?' " 

De.splie  being  a  four  lettcrmnn  in  his  sclit-dl 
days  at  Bridgeport  s  Harding  High,  lettering 
in  two  sport-s  m  college,  and  pl3\  tug  quarter- 
back well  enough  in  the  ai-my  to  i)e  offered 
a  professional  footOall  tryoi'i.  -Mr.  TL-idale  ls 
a  gentle  and  cornpa.s.sionaie  m.'in  belund 
a  stem  facade  that  10  year.s  of  fi^'hti.ig  the 
"{wverty  war"  \\»?.  brought. 

He  delights  in  \w  nuisic.  ;tnd  dKl)bk~  at 
wruing  poetry  when  tlie  nii/oci  strike-,  liim 
But  hli;  foremost  concern  reniHins  people,  riU 
people,  not  just  tlie  poor  that  he  repre.sents. 
Tlien,  too,  he  his  to  fnid  time  to  complete 
his  studies  r.t  the  Unjversily  oi  Ma.vsachti- 
setts  School  of  Education,  where  ?ie  is  a  doc- 
to»-al  candidate  in  tiie  Center  for  Uib;in  Etlu- 
cation. 

Mike  Todd,  the  Lite  movie  prodiicpr.  once 
sfiid  that  poverty  v.as  a  "sioie  oi  mind,  not  :i 
physical  condition.  This  thought,  in  many 
way.':,  seems  to  accurately  ptclure  many  Ter- 
race residents  as  skills  I't'd  tileius  ahoiinU. 

Contrary  to  the  tiiougTiti  oi  tliose  who  be- 
lieve the  poor  io  l?e  lazy,  wit  hoi' t  nmbUion 
and  with  low  ment.illty.  Beardsley  Terrace 
has  its  share  of  the  creative  :<ad  intellectttal. 
just  as  any  otlier  secLion  of  fi'e  citv  miijlit 
Tlie  problems  of  tl>e  poor  mltjht  be  more 
acctu'rtiely  descrihed  m  ter'n".  rif  "lack  of 
oppcrtitnity,"  nttlur  than  c;  e  ol  •  laci<  f>. 
kif'.v-bnw  or  lew  inoffntio!!.' 

T.'.  o  yood  cases  in  point  can  be  made  ii-r 
t,vo  yoimg  ex-Marines.  Get  rt,e  Perriu.  27.  auU 
24  year-old  Charle.s  McCiuiu.  Boih  are  work- 
ing tus  carpenters  in  the  impiovement  project. 
But  according  to  Mr  Perri'i,  "v.c  cfui  make 
anything." 

To  illustrate  v.hat  they  meent  ihcy  showed 
two  delightfully  d.-c-ovated  f-tudlos,  which  not 
too  long  before  had  been  din^v,  debris-flllcd 
basemei\ts. 

"Wnen  we  get  off  from  worV-..  otir  day  has 
Just  begun,"  Mr.  McClaln  mused.  "George 
^oes  to  his  place  and  teache.-  the  kld.s  how  to 
make  thing.s  or  music.  In  (aiiie.  I  leach  them 
ktupte." 
^Mr.  Perrin  docs  seem  to  be  Into  a  lot  of 
things  He  pahits.  deals  in  t.ther  arts  and 
crait.s.  and  mal:e.-  attractive  custom-made 
fiirnitiu-e.  And  if  he  needs  any  other  divev- 
sioii.  he  simply  start.s  plnyiiii;  bongo.-. 

FOREM.VN    ReSttFNT    16    YEARS 

Wf>rkers  hi  tlie  project  come  imder  the 
dtrecliou  of  Em  B.  Thompson.  Manpower 
Service  center  ditecor.  Tluy  v  ere  screened 
for  their  jobs  by  a  te.un  headed  by  Mrs. 
Thompson,  ABCD  North  F.ad  director  J. 
Michael  Smith,  and  Douak!  Hxo.s .  n,  who  heads 
tiie  day-to-day  operation. 

The  general  foreman  f-r  the  project  Is 
Willie  PhlUlpa,  49,  who  has  been  laid  off  for 
18  months  from  Avco  Lycoming  division  after 


12  years  of  service.  Mr.  Phillips  ha.s  lived  In 
tl^e  Terrace  18  years. 

"Tills  gives  a  man  something  to  do."  he 
said.  "Keep  him  off  welfare,  or  out  of  the 
unemployment  line,  which  Is  the  same  thing 
in  a  manner  of  speaking.  I  have  been  here  a 
long  time;  saw  it  change  from  a  good  Terrace 
to  a  bad  Icrrace." 

Another  Terrace  re.sident  v.ho  is  pleased 
with  the  v.ay  thing.-;  are  going  i.s  Lucille  Paris, 
40-jear-old  mother  of  four,  wlio  has  lived  in 
the  Terrace  for  the  paAt  IS  years. 

"I  had  ijeen  trjing  to  get  them  uhe  man- 
agement) to  fix  my  bathroom  lor  the  pa^t 
three  years,"  .she  said.  "The  ceiling  was  fall- 
ing in.  plikster  wa->  la'.liiiii  off  the  wails,  and 
I  had  to  pull  a  Utile  bit  oil  almost  every  day 
to  keep  it   from  falling  on  somebody." 

"I  lool'.ed  up  thts  morning,  and  there  they 
were  ready  to  fix  ;t."  she  beamed,  pointing  U) 
the  .\BC  b  crew  of  Delmus  Bell,  48,  and 
Stephen  f.onney,  27.  v.ho  were  hard  al  worl: 

WOMAN    ON    P.MNT    TEAM 

Partlier  '.'p  Trunibull  aveiuie.  In  another 
apartmem  .  Ray  JetJeries.  20,  and  LeRoy  Tins- 
ley,  23,  '.vere  on  a  paint  team  with  a  most 
unlikely  n»emi>er.  29-year-old  Oeorglne 
Willi.'  -Mtnough  she  might  have  l)een  doing 
what  ..uuiy  might  tonsider  a;i  "unwomanly  ' 
job.  she  wa.-  quick  to  .snap,  "you  got  to  be 
kidding."  when  a-ked  her  age.  Georglne 
showed  g(;od  de.vterity  with  a  roller,  prompt- 
ing Don  Smith  to  comment .  "they  say  she's 
better   th:.n  .some   of  the  men." 

While  lie.kding  for  another  building  along 
the  avenue,  Bill  HiKl>t.  35,  pushing  a  biiergy 
of  cement,  and  his  partner.  22-year-old  Gary 
Phillips,  moved  at  a  brisk  pace.  In  fact,  al- 
most everyone  lonnected  with  the  Improve- 
ment project  moved  briskly  this  particular 
dav. 

Al  Buildu"^  1.  Charles  Harrell.  2S),  Clarence 
Bricigeuirih.  2f.,  Tony  Mills.  18,  and  Gilbert 
VoncourtUiud,  ."ia.  removed  long -forgotten, 
broken-down  furniture  from  biits  so  that 
Leonard  ^^cCrury  mit;ht  drhe  it  to  the  ii>- 
cineraior  Across  tiie  street.  25-year-old  Mi- 
clinel  Tlionias  was  cleaning  the  lobby  of  hi  • 
buildin  ;  Bobby  ASils^'U,  22,  was  .sweeping  on! 
a  parkin.u'  lot 

Many  of  the  jobs  undertaken  In  tlie  ini- 
provenient  call  for  special  skills.  Levoyd 
Cohen.  34.  and  Lonnle  Gore.  30.  ha\e  one  of 
the  toughesi.,  cleimiug  and  rei)airing  old 
stoves. 

Anoiher  rei-lly  tough  one  fall.s  on  th" 
slinulder-  oi  tho.se  in  tenant  relations.  Marie 
Perrv.  4».  Prlscilla  Hines.  38.  Jeanette  Joyce, 
and  Randy  Kellom.  a  24-year-old  veteran 
wlio  is  majoring  in  social  psychology  at  Wil- 
berforce  University  in  Ohio,  who  Is  doing  his 
inferublup. 

Instill  Personal  Stake 
Be-'de-  the  sheer  numbers,  more  than  1.000 
apartments  to  visit,  they  must.  also,  tackle 
the  very  difncult  problem  of  convincing  ten- 
ants against  defndng  the  property  after  it 
is  clepued  and  repaired  A  siiocking  trutii 
among  the  low-income  is:  property  oure  re- 
paired soon  returns  lo  its  former  slate,  un- 
le,vs  rii'ivincing  effort  is  made  to  let  tenants 
know  that  they  ha\e  a  personal  stake  in 
keepiiig  their  sntTouiulin.gs  clean  tind  beau- 
tified. 

Besides  those  areas  previously  menfioiied. 
workers  are  repairing  screens,  exterminating, 
recycling  cans  and  bottles,  replacing  wln- 
dow.s.  repairing  elevators,  v.orkin^;  In  rec- 
reation, weklliig,  and  setting  tlie  K  secinitv 
force  will  l>e  installed  shortly. 

In  the  near  future  Mr.  Tlsdale  lias  plans 
lor  the  total  development,  of  Beardalev  Ter- 
race, economically  as  well  as  physically.  Bob 
Brown,  a  veteran  business  executive.  Is  meet- 
ing with  tenants  and  exploring  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  credit  tmlon,  as  a  start.  Other  proj- 
ects, also,  are  tinder  study. 

j„sf  lu^t    veer..  !«  iiiSWi.OOO  fcvaiU   front  the 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
meiirt  was  awarded  for  the  Terrace  improve- 
meik  projeci.  bringing  total  money  com- 
mitted thus  far  to  more  than  $2,000,000. 

"People  don't  really  want  a  handout,"  Mr 
Tisdale  Intoned.  'People  have  to  live.  But 
very  few  want  something  for  nothing.  We 
want  this  project  to  succeed.  It  could  be  a 
model  for  tlie  nation.  Provide  jobs  and  people 
v.-lll  Work.  I  have  always  known  this." 

Whetlier  or  not  Mr.  Tlsdale  Is  right  or 
wrong.  Oiily  time  will  tell.  But  ijght  now  bLs 
position  Is  looking  good  as  residents  of 
Beardslev  Terrace,  a  development  that  no  one 
seemed  lo  want,  transforms  Itself  toward  a 
■  renai^sauco". 


NRTA-.\.\RP'S  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATIONS  CATASTROPHIC 
HEALTH  CARE  PACKAGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Present,  In  his 
state  ol  the  Union  message,  President 
Ford  pi-oix)sed  a  so-called  catastrophic 
health  care  package  for  medicare  bene- 
ficiarief^. 

But  thi.s  measui-e  Is  really  nothhig 
more  than  a  dusted  off  version  of  an 
earlier  discredited  package  advanced  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 

In  reality,  it  would  increase  the  overall 
health  care  costs  for  the  vast  majority 
of  mctlicare  patients.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  all  aged  and  disabled  beneficiaries 
would  benefit  from  the  catastrophic 
health  care  provisions. 

Recently,  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association-American  As.sociation  ol 
Retired  Pereons  prepared  an  excellent 
anal.v.si?,  of  the  Ford  administration's  so- 
called  catastrophic  health  cave  packtige 
for  the  aged  and  disabled. 

ThLs  summaiy,  it  seems  to  me.  should 
lie  of  benefit  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress 

It  III  o  pi'ovides  further  compelling 
reasons  lor  earl.y  approval  of  my  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86 — 
to  express  opposition  to  proposals  to  in- 
cieasc  out-of-pocket  payments  by  medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

Tills  measure  has  already  won  stronu 
bipartisan  support.  At  this  time,  44  Sen- 
ators have  sponsored  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
Aguig  from  Mr.  Peter  Hughes,  assistant 
legLslative  counsel  for  NRTA-AARP.  and 
an  analysis  of  tiie  administration's  medi- 
care proposals  by  the  legislative  staff  of 
NRTA-AARP  be  printed  atjthis  point  i'l 
the  REcor.D.  ♦ 

Mr.  Piesidem  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.seiit  that  a  listing  of  the  cosponsor.> 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36  be 
piiiited  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  msiterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows : 

NRTA-AARP, 
Ffbruaiy  l.->.  1970.   - 
Hon.  Fb.\nk  Cm  R<  h, 

Chainuan,  Senate  Spcvml  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, Dirksen   Office  Building,   Wasliina- 
toa.D.C. 
Dfar  Senator  Church:  The  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  and  the  American 
A.ssociatlon  of  Retired  Persons  would  like  to 
voice    strong    opposition    to    the    proposed 
Medicare   changes   suggested    in   the  Presi- 
dent's FY  77  Budget. 
At  tl'.e  outset,  we  v.oulrt  like  to  emphasii-e 
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our  view  that  the  proposed  Medicare  changes 
are  giant  steps  backwards  In  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  older  Americans.  While  ttie 
plan  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  as  a  form  of  catastrophic  insur- 
ance. In  essence.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
poorly  orchestrated,  misdirected  attempt  to 
'ihift  a  greater  burden  of  health  care  costs 
to  the  recipients  of  Medicare  and  to  state  and 
local  assistance  progrtuns. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  princi- 
pal Endings  of  our  analysis: 

il)  Medicare  covers  less  than  40%  of  the 
elderly  recipient's  health  bill.  Limited  bene- 
;it  package,  plus  durational  and  post-ho^ltal 
limitations,  seriously  restricts  the  coverage. 
The  budget  proposal  affects  only  health 
.'are  costs  covered  under  Medicare  and  re- 
imbursement occurring  during  covered  dura- 
tional limits.  This  is  not  catastrophic  pro- 
tection! 

(2)  The  immediate  implication  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Part  A  cost-sharing 
would  be  to  shift  a  significant  cost  to  the 
user  of  health  services.  For  example,  for  an 
nidividual  hospitalized  the  average  length  of 
st^  of  10.7  days,  out-of-pocket  costs  would 
increase  over  $137. 

(3)  While  the  President  claims  that  10% 
of  Medicare  eligibles  are  hospitalized  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  meet  the  Part  A  lia- 
bility limit,  under  pfesent  law,"  less  than 
one-half  of  one  pen^nt  of  eligibles  exceed 
$500  in  covered  PartA  hospital  services. 

(4)  An  individuU  receiving  post-hospital 
extended  care  w^Verage,  foUowing  3  days  of 
iioepitalizatlon,  Would  exceed  the  durational 
limits  of  100  dajrs  of  skilled  nursing  cover- 
age before  reaching  the  proposed  liability 
limit. 

(5)  The  over  26%  increase  In  the  Part  B 
deductible  not  only  will  translate  out  to 
nearly  $400  miUlon  in  increased  out-of-pock- 
et costs  to  the  elderly,  but  also  adds  over  »100 
million  to  state  and  local  governments  exer- 
cising Medicaid  buy-In  provisions. 

(6)  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Part  B  lia- 
bility limit,  a  recipient  would  have  to  have 
SMI  covered  charges  in  excess  of  $860.  Very 
few  recipients  would  ever  qualify. 

(7)  The  restriction  on  reasonable  charges  _ 
without    controls    on    acceptance    of    such ' 
charges  will  only  facilitate  the  transfer  at 
price  Increases  from  Medicare  to  the  users 
of  health  services. 

(8)  Restrictions  on  reimbursement  for 
home  health  and  ambulatory  care  servloea 
will  hamper  the  development  of  those  under- 
utilized components  of  our  health  care  sec- 
tor. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  budget  pro- 
posal upon  the  Medicare  recipient. 

We  appreciate  your  support  in  expanding 
coverage  under  Medicare  without  switching 
the  burden  of  increased  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  thank  you  for  your  continued  con- 
cern as  reflected  in  Senate  Concurrent  Beso- 
intion  86,  which  opposes  increases  in  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Hughes, 
Assittatit  Legislative  Counsel. 


.\iPi:NDix --Impact  of  Pbssident's  Medicare 
Proposals 
Th:ee  changes  have  been  recommended  in 
Uie  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  to  alter  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
These  changes  are : 

(1)  to  modify  the  program's  cost  sharing 
s'ructue  to  require  a  coinsurance  equal  to 
•  iO'.v  of  charges  above  the  deductible  on  all 
covered  services; 

(2)  to  provide  a  dollar  limitation  of  $500 
beneficiary  liability  per  benefit  period,  and 
to  provide  a  periodic  adjustment  of  that 
liability  limit;  and 

(3)  to  limit  providers'  average  per  diem 


reimbursement  for  1977  under  the  program 
to  a  7%  increase  over  1976  reimbursement.^ 
Four  changes  have  been  recommended  in 
the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  19.77  to  alter  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund.  These  changes  are: 

(1)  to  modify  the  program's  cost  sharing 
to  increase  the  aimual  deductible  to  $77  for 
calendar  year  1977,  and,  to  provide  for  a 
periodic  adjustment  of  that  deductible; 

(2)  to  impose  a  10%  coinsurance  on  hos- 
pital based  physicians  and  home  health 
services; 

(3)  to  provide  a  dollar  limitation  of  $250 
beneficiary  liability  per  calendar  year,  and 
to  provide  a  periodic  adjustment  of  that 
lUbUity  limit;  and 

(4)  to  limit  program  reimbursement  to 
providers  to  no  more  than  4  To  of  the  1976 
reasonable  charges  level.' 

To  facilitate  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  these  budget  proposals,  we  have  set  forth 
the  following: 

(a)  a  summary  of  present  law; 

(b)  a  summary  of  exi>erlence  under  pres- 
ent law;  and 

(c)  a  comparison  of  the  impact  of  the 
budget  proposal  and  present  law  upon  the 
recipient. 

PRESENT    LAW ■HOSPrTAL    INSURAKCE     (PART    A) 

Eligibility  for  Title  XVIll  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Benefits  is  predicated  on  meeting  one  of 
several  requirements.  If  a  person  is  65  or  over 
and  entitled  to  monthly  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  he  is  also  eligi- 
ble for  hospital  insurance  benefits.  If  a  per- 
son is  not  entitled  to  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits,  he  will  nevertheless 
be  eligible  for  ho^ltal  Insurance  at 
age  66  if  a  resident  citizen  (certain  aliens 
can  also  qualify)  and  (1)  was  bom  be- 
fore 1903,  or  (2)  earned  3  quarters  of 
social  security  coverage  for  each  full  year  oc- 
curring after  1966  and  before  he  reached  65. 
A  social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
ficiary who  has  been  entitled  to  disability 
benefits  for  not  less  than  24  months  in  a 
row  is  also  entitled  to  hospital  insurance, 
even  though  under  age  66.  Also,  almost  all 
persons  age  65  or  over  who  are  ineligible  t<x 
benefits  can  voluntarily  enroll  f<»r  hospital 
instirance  coverage,  provided  they  pay  a 
premium  that  has  been  set  at  $40  a  month 
from  July  1976  to  June  1976  (to  be  raised  to 
in  July  1976) .  Volimteer  enroUees  must  also 
enroll  for  supplementary  medical  insurance 
and  pay  that  premium  too.  Additionally,  cer- 
tain Individuals  who  need  hemodialysis  or 
kidney  transplantation  are  eligible  for  hos- 
pital insurance.' 

Ojepltal  Insurance  (Fart  "A"  Medicare) 
covers  the  following  benefits: 

Hospital:  for  each  day.  up  to  a  maximum 
of  90,  In  any  benefit  period,  hospitals  Insur- 
ance covers  almost  all  hospital  costs  except 
the  first  $104  and  a  charge  of  $26  a  day  for 
the  61st  through  the  90th  days  of  hospital- 
ization. In  addition,  one  has  a  lifetime  re- 
serve of  60  days  of  hospital  care  after  he  ex- 
hausts the  90  days  to  which  he  is  entitled 
during  a  benefit  period,  but  he  pays  a  charge 
of  $62  a  day  for  each  of  these  60  days  used. 

Covered  costs  Include  those  for  bed  and 
roc»n  in  2-  to  4-bed  rooms  (or  private  rooms 
if  medically  reqtiired),  nursing  services  (ex- 
cept private  duty  nursing) ,  the  usual  drugs 
and  supplies  furnished  hospital  patients  and 
othw  diagnostic  services  or  kinds  of  treat- 
ment furnished  In-patlents  by  the  hospital. 
Doctor  services  within  the  facility  are  gen- 
erally not  covered  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance part  of  Medicare. 

Post  hospital  extend-care :  After  at  least  3 
consecutive  days  In  a  hospital,  hospital  in- 
surance also  covers  post  hospital  care  in  a 
qualified  skilled  nursing  facility  for  up  to  100 
days  in  any  benefit  period.  The  patient,  how- 
ever, pays  a  charge  of  $13  a  day  for  each  day 
of  care  over  20  In  a  benefit  period.  A  person 
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mu.st|be  in  need  of  skilled  nursing  care  anjl/ 
or  skilled  rehabilitation  services  on  a  daily 
basis  to  qualify  for  this  benefit. 

Hospital  Insurance  ^U  «Iso  cover  the  costs 
of  up  to  100  home  heimh  visits  If  they  occur 
within  one  year  after  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital (required  3  day  hospitalization)  or  from 
a  skilled  nursing  facility  following  hospital- 
ization, and.  If  skilled  home  health  services 
are  provided  by  a  qualified  home  health 
agency. 

Benefit  period:  The  law  provides  for  lim- 
itations of  hospital  and  post  hospital  ex- 
tended care  within  each  benefit  period  (tech- 
nically— spell-of-lUness).  The  benefit  period 
begins  with  the  first  day  on  which  an  ta- 
dlvidual  is  eligible  for  Medicare  and  is 
furnished  services,  provided  that  the  day  was 
not  In  a  previous  benefit  period.  A  benefit 
period  concludes  when  the  recipient  has  been 
out  of  the  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility 
for  60  consecutive  days.  A  person  pays  the 
deductible  only  one  In  each  benefit  pieriod.' 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  (PAST  B  MEDICARE) 

Medical  Insurance  benefits  are  available 
to  all  resident  citizens  65  or  over.  Enroll- 
ment Is  automatic  for  hospital  insurance  eli» 
glbles  unless  decUned  premised  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  monthly  premium  of  $6.70  (to  be 
raised  to  $7.20  per  month  In  July  1976). 

In  general,  the  Medical  Insurance  Plan 
Is  designed  to  supplement  the  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  hospital  Insurance  plan.  Un- 
der Part  B,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  pays 
80%  of  the  reasonable  costs  of  charges  for 
covered  services  except^fer  the  first  $60  each 
j-ear  which  Is  a  program  deductible.  One 
hundred  percent  of  reasonable  charges  of  a 
radiologist  or  pathologist  for  services  to  hos- 
pital in-patlents  are  cohered.  Likewise,  spe- 
cial program  ceverage  is  provided  In  certain 
mstances  for  home  health  SM-vices,  cltnica' 
laboratory  testing,  and  'physical  therapy 
services. 

Medical  insurance  (Part  B  Medicare) 
covers  the  following  t>enefits: 

Doctor  services:  Most  physician  service.?  are 
covered,  includhig  surgery,  consultation, 
home,  office  and  institutional  calls  relmbui-sed 
on  reasonable  charge  determinations. 

Medical  and  other  health  services:  A  range 
of  medical  services  to  niclude  diagnostic  X 
ray  and  laboratory  testing,  X  ray  and  radia- 
tion >therapy,  many  services  and  supplies, 
durable  medical  equipment  are  included 
within  the  benefit,  packlkge.'' 

Performance  of  medicare 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  Just  before  the  advent 
of  Medicare,  the  elderly  at  tb»  United  States 
accounted  for  approximately  21  percent  of 
the  $38.6  billion  paid  for  ttie  health  care 
costs  in  that  year.  A  total  of  $7.8  bllUon  was 
silent  on  the  aged  in  fiscal  year  1966,  66  per- 
cent from  private  sources  and  31  percent 
from  public  funds.  Of  the  share  of  public 
funds,  betier  than  half  were  state  and  local  * 
funds.« 

With  the  Implementation  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  the  federal  government  has  as- 
sumed a  significant  portion  of  the  expendi- 
tures formerly  made  by  the  private  sector 
in  the  financing  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 
The  fact  that  by  itself.  Medicare  spent  more 
in  each  year  since  1972  thsin  the  total  amount 
of  the  health  care  bill  of  the  aged  in  1966, 
is  a  measure  of  its  impact. 

Unfortunately,  despite  Medicare's  large 
outlays,  Its  portion  of  the  health  care  bill 
of  the  aged  continues  to  shrink — ^from  46 
percent  hi  1969  to  less  than  39  percent  In 
1974.  And,  while  Medicaid  provides  assist-  ^ 
ance  supplementing  Medicare  for  one-out- 
of-every-five  elderly,  private,  per-capita  out- 
of-pocket  payments  for  health  expenditures 
in  1974  were  in  excess  of  $480.'' 

Chart  I  summarizes  the  estimated  per 
capita  personal  health  care  expenditures  for 
the  aged  in  1974  and  the  percentage  distri- 
bution of  public  linanciug  of  each  expendi- 
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ture.  Be  mindful,  that  these  dollar  amount.-  (*40   per   month)    or   the   Part   B    premium  he  reduced  fiom  GO  percent  to  56  percent,  or 

and    percentage    distributions   do    not    takp  ($'3. TO    per    month).    IX    tlie    supplementar..  an  Uicrea.se  In  e.xct>>  of  $80  per  capita  private 

into  account  Individual  s  premium  paymeiits  medical  insurance  prcmium.s  were  regarded  out-of-pocket  co.st- 

under  Parts  A  and  B  for  non-title  IX  eligibU-  as  pnvaie  paymenU..  the  public  uhare  would 

CHART  i      E3TIVATE0  PER  C/PITA  PERSOIiAL  HEALTH  CARE  EXPE^irfTURtS.  BY  TYPE  A'.D  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  ACf  C.  AND  OVER,  FISCAL  YFA.7  U74, .'  f.D  OISTRIBU- 
TION  Or  PERSONAL  HEALTH  CARE  EXPENOITUfilS  FOR  THE  AG?D  Bf  TYPE  AND  SODPCE  OF  FUI.DS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
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Three  Importan;  cnncluslons  can  be 
reached  iu  looking  at  Chart  1.  First.  t\o:c 
that  older  persons  are  still  shoulderini,'  a 
sizable  portion  of  their  health  care  bills.  If. 
fact,  the  per  capita  private  expendit vires  o' 
the  elderly  is  nearly  twice  the  e.vneiiditure 
for  all  ages  ($483.75  a>  contra'.ied  with 
8260  88  for  all  age-.).  Seco  I'l,  Medicares  re- 
Imbursemeiu  is  heavily  skewed,  toward  hos- 
pital and  physician  qpverafee,  but  falls  t<> 
addres.s  many  imporiant  he.iltii  expenditures 
of  the  a«ed.  Third,  other  public  program.-, 
especially  Medicaid,  interface  '.vith  Medicare 
to  provide  additional  relief  to  older  person- 
from  health,  care  costs  iappro.\imately  15 
percent  of  the  health  care  costo  were  met  b\ 
Medicaid  and  auocher  7  percent  came  from 
general  hospital  and  medical  tare  proiiram- 
prlmarily  at  the  state  and  local  level  and 
from  the  Veterans  Administration's  pro- 
gram."?) .  ' 

The  decline  in  Medicares  share  of  the 
he.ilth  care  expenditures  of  the  elderly  is 
the  resuU  of  a  variety  of  factors  The  mos: 
signiflca'.t  drop  in  Medicare  payments  h-.i-^ 
been  for  extended  care  facilities  iskllled 
nursing  facilities  1  due  to  m.i.ssive  reclassifi- 
Cfttion  of  patient-i  from  skilled  'o  iiitormedi- 
ate  care  facUitv  status,  in  1969,  Medfcu'f 
spent  $367  million  fcr  e.vtended  rare — nearly 
16  percent  of  the  nursing  home  bill  for  those 
aged  65  and  over — but.  by  1974  the  Medlcarg 
outlay  v^as  »210  million  and  its  .^h.ue  of  the 
bill  had  dropped  to  3  percent. 

Medicares  share  oi  expendituies  for  phyii- 
cian  services  for  the  aged  h.is  also  deciuied 
In  19C9.  Medicare's  contrib'itlon  was  60 
percent:  in  1974  It  was  52  percent.  One  fac- 
tor in  the  decline  Is  the  iacrease  in  the 
Part  B  deductible  from  $50  to  860  in  1973: 
another  Is  the  decrease  In  the  proportion  oi 
claims  for  which  physicians  have  accepted 
asslgnntent 

Physicians  wlio  take  assignment  actepi 
Medicare's  determinations  of  a  reasona'ole 
charije  and  bill  the  patient  ouir  tor  unme; 
part  of  the  annual  $60  deductible,  plus  20 
percent  of  the  remaining  part.  Phvsiclans 
who  do  not  accept  assignment  may  bill  the 
patiei:t  for  fees  lit  excess  of  the  reasonable 
charge  determination. 

While  a  number  of  factors  appear  to  in- 
flitence  physlciatt  a'^signment,  to  Include 
attitude  toward  program,  size  of  the  bi:: 
for  specific  service,  relationship  with  pa- 
tient'-, assurance  01  payment,  there  has  bet  .1 
a  ste.vdy  erosion  01  dx;lors  wilo  accept  Medi- 
care's determination  of  reasonable  casts.  In 
fisf.,1  year  1969.  the  net  assignment  rate  v.a= 
til  percent:  in  1973  it  had  declined  to  53 
percent;  In  fli^cal  year  1974.  the  projected 
rate  is  do-.'  n  to  53  percent. '- 

T'.'.esgl  charges  have  been  accompanied  by 
oiguiflcar.t  increases  in  the  reasonable 
charge  reduction  rates.  1  e.  the  proportion  o: 
claims  where  the  allowed  charge  is  less  than 
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thn"  btllerl  by  the  physician  or  supplier.  In 
essei'ce,  the  recipient  is  fi'rced  to  .'houlder 
more  tliai  20  percent  co-Insurance  rate  be- 
ca^ise  Medicare's  portion  of  the  expendlturci 
for  physicians  services  Is  decreasing.. 

Another  contributing  factor  In  Medicare's 
decreasing  'hare  of  the  total  health  care  bill 
for  the  aged  relates  to  hospital  care.  In  fiscal 
yt-ar  1969.  Medicare  paid  two  thirds  of  the 
hospital  bill  for  those  aged  63  and  over.  In 
1974.  this  proportion  dropped  to  62  peroent 
Interestingly,  this  decre.i.se  is  related  to  the 
fact  that  In  1969.  the  average  length  of  s>t»v 
for  the  atjod  in  communif  hospitals  was  1  j  ■ 
davs  but  had  dropped  to  1 1  4  days  m  1974. 
S:;:  e  tlie  aned  Individunl  Is  icspon.sible  tot 
a  ho-pita!  deductible  roughly  equivalent  to 
one  day  of  care,  his  proportion  uf  the  bill 
goes  up  as  the  average  length  of  stay  goes 
down.  One  can  a=«ume  that  with  the  recent 
Ificreasp  in  the  Part  A  deductible  to  $104 
coupled  with  the  continued  decline  of  cover- 
age lengrh.s  of  stay  to  less  than  11  day.s.  that 
Medicare's  present  share  of  liospital  co.sts  has 
been  funlier  reduced   ' 

Medicare  does  not  pay  for  dental  care,  out- 
of-pix-ket  hospital  prescribed  drugs  and  eye- 
Kla.sses  Medicaid  and  other  public  programs 
p. eked  up  the  bill  for  only  about  7  percent  of 
dental  costs.  14  percent  of  prescribed  drug 
expenditures  and  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
co.s'.s  of  eyeplasse.?.  leaving  the  majority  of 
these  co.sis  to  be  met  by  the  elderly  by  direc' 
out-of-pocket  pavments.' 

Effect  of  tiudgrt  iiroposal 

Inasmuch  as  the  marketing  scheme  which 
has  been  used  to  sell  the  btidget  proposal'^ 
to  the  f.'ongre=^.  and  the  public  ha.s  called  flie 
recommendations  a  form  of  catastrophic  In- 
surance, let  us  weigh  the  merits  of  thot^no- 
posal  vls-a-vls  present  law  in  It?  Impact 
upcn  the  recipient. 

Impact  Oj  changi-y  to  Pui  I  A 

The  immediate  Implication  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Pari  A  co-t -sharing  would  be 
to  shift  a  ereater  Initial  cost  to  the  itser  oi 
health  .services.  The  President  has  Justified 
such  a  determination  on  tre  premise  that  a 
fui^ding  shift  will  provide  greater  long-run 
protection  to  the  recipient  from  c.-itastrophic 
illness.  Does  the  budget  proposal  offer  in- 
creased protection.' 

While  Medicare  u.ili,<niion  statistics  vary 
from  region  to  ret;lon.  data  analy.:ed  in  the 
Medicare  Survey  Reports  Indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  all  Individuals  In- 
sured under  Medicare  are  ho.spitalii'ed  during 
a  L:vf:i  year  Appr^>:^imately  one-fourth  of 
the  hospitalized  persons  (approximately  5 
percent  of  all  Medicare  ellglblesi  are  hos- 
pitalized more  than  once  in  a  year.' 

In  an  evaluation  of  hospital  dlscha'-k,e'» 
under  Medicare  between  1968-1971.  tUe  Office 
of  Research  and  Statistics  found  ther^was  a 
decrease  in  average  lengths  of  hospital  stays 
from   13  7  davs   to   12  5  tia- -■     The  detlu.e  in 


th^i^verage  length?  of  stav  resulted  i:i  Tewtr 
total  days  of  c.v.e  used  In  1970  and  1971.  de- 
spite the  Increase  In  discharges  In  those 
years.  Over  the  period  studied,  there  were 
propot  tionatcly  more  brief  stays  i7  days  or 
less)  each  year;  proportionately  fev.er  long 
stavs  I "30  davs  or  inore/^ :  and  very  little  rela- 
tive change  befAeen  the  extremes  of  distri- 
butiiin  Of  slgnlficande.  the  study  Indicate^ 
that  fewer  than  2  pe'tcent  of  all  Inpatleni 
Medicare  recipients  used  up  to  60  days  01 
hospitali'/aii'.n.  and  that  less  than  one-half 
of  one  peicpiit  I'sed  over  90  days  of  hospilali- 
za'lon.'- 

The  mr^st  recent  Medicare  hospital  In- 
sur'ince  statistics  Indicate  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  co\ered  lengths  of  stay  to  10.7  days. 
Indicating  a  continued  trend  tt ward  brief 
Slavs   " 

If  we  were  to  classifv  the  President's 
budget  proposal  as  an  additional  benefit  In 
the  Medicare  program,  we  would  have  to 
Justify  It  on  the  basis  of  the  assistance 
which  It  would  give  to  the  recipient.  Cur- 
rently, the  recipient  is  liable  for  the  8104 
Part  A  deductible  and  coinsurance  amounts 
fulKiwing  the  60th  day  of  hospitalization 
The  President's  proposal  calls  for  a  8104  Pan 
A  deductible  and  Immediate  10  percent  co- 
paym.ent  (calculated  at  $13.80  a  day  using 
the  January-July  1975  average  per  day  hos- 
puiil  ciiaige  )  witli  a  maximum  liability  o! 
♦•Soo  per  benefit  period.  This  translates  out 
to  approximately  30  days  of  fiscal  liability 
before  obtaining  the  limit  for  personal 
responsibility. 

.According  to  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
Statistics,  fewer  than  10  percent  of  hoS- 
piiallzed  Medicare  eliglbles  reach  the  30 
day  threshold.-  Xlnia.  it  would  appear  as  If 
rather  than  aiding  a  large  number  of  elderly 
the  Part  A  cost -sharing  formula  would  shitt 
program  costs  onto  ntost  Medicare  hospUal- 
i:'.cd  recipients.  In  fact,  for  the  average 
length  of  stay  of  10  7  days,  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant cost  shift  to  the  user  of  Medicare.  While 
presently,  the  teclplent  Is  liable  fur  8104 
out-of-pocket,  the  Administration's  propo.sn! 
V  -111 Id  rai.-c  thi-;  om-of-pofket  cost  to  ^•2:37.8t; 
CI   better  than  doubled. 

One  might  argue  that  the  above  evaluation 
Is  not  fair  because  it  falls  to  point  out  the 
i!.-:e  of  post-htispitnliVed  extended  care  bene- 
fits under  Medicare  Part  A.  which,  would  be 
covered  inKlor  the  liability  cap  proposed  lu 
the  budget    Let   us  look  at  this  possibility. 

Under  the  present  law.  hospital  Insurance 
beneficiaries  arc  covsred  for  up  to  100  days 
of  post-ho.^nunl  extended  care  benefits  pro- 
Uued  they  pay  a  copajment  of  $13  following 
the  20th  day  of  skilled  nursing  care  and  that 
the  provider  meets  standards  for  participa- 
tion It  would  appear  that  a  case  could  be 
ni:ide  for  the  President's  proposal,  if,  It  could 
be  shown  that  In  addition  to  the  required 
3-day  hospital  stay  post-hospitalized  skilled 
nursing  exceeds  the  proposed  liability  limit. 
'L..^t  Us  ii'.-.t  this  a--,r,;nptioij. 
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In  order  for  tbe  redptent  to  be  advantaged, 
it  would  have  to  be  sbown  that  be  exceeds 
the  present  9104  Part  A  deductible  and  bas 
skilled  nursing  facility  oorerage  In  «iio«i 
of  62  days  ($600-«104-f-$13  a  day  above  SO 
days)  as  opposed  to  tbe  President's  proposal 
of  deductible,  copayment  for  boepital  care 
and  copayment  for  extended  care  benefit. 
Using  tbe  three  day  bospitsi  stay  require- 
ment, tbe  Individual  recipient  would  be 
liable  for  $131.60  (based  on  dally  bospltal 
charges  of  8138  a  day).  Provisional  data 
from  the  1973  Nursing  Home  Survey  indi- 
cates per  diem  nursing  bome  costs  in  Medi- 
care certified  facilities  to  be  $20.47,  or  at  a 
10  percent  copayment,  $2.0S  a  day.*^  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  post-bospitaliaed 
patient  would  exceed  tbe  durational  limita- 
tion on  skilled  ntirslng  coverage  before  reacb- 
ing  the  proposed  liability  cap.  Obviously, 
this  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  tbe 
recipient. 

Of  additional  interest  in  evaluating  tbe 
impact  of  the  proposed  Part  A  changes  are 
the  facts  that  according  to  tbe  Medicare 
Survey  Reports,  post-bospitaUzed  benefits 
are  not  extensively  used,^  and,  tbe  covered 
"ntle  XVIII  skilled  ntirslng  facility  length 
of  stay  IB  under  20  days;  '^  and,  therefore, 
the  recipient  sddom  has  to  pay  more  than 
the  $104  deductible.  (Caution  must  be  em- 
phasized in  not  confusing  the  restricted 
skilled  nursing  facility  length  of  stay  reim- 
bursed under  Title  XV  111  with  the  -average 
length  of  stay  of  a  patient  In  such  facility) . 
Inasmuch  as  a  portion  'of  our  program 
(hrtist  has  been  to  strengthen  tbe  utiliza- 
tion of  home  health  care,  it  might  be  noted 
that  under  present  law,  a  post-hospitalized 
Medicare  recipient  may  be  eligible  for  up  to 
100  visits  per  year  without  reqtilrement  for 
cost-sharing  other  than  the  first  day  Part  A 
deductible.  Under  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal a  10  percent  coinsurance  would  be 
charged  for  such  services. 

As  for  the  impact  of  the  tbird  proposed 
change  to  Part  A,  that  of  restricting  relm-' 
bursement  to  I>art  A  providers  to  no  more 
than  a  7  percent  Increase  over  tbe  1976  reim- 
bursement levels,  it  is  unclear  as  to  whether 
this  recommendation  prevents  providers  from 
charging  hi  excess  of  7  percent  directly  to 
the  recipient  of  care.  While  oxur  Associations 
have  lu  general  supported  more  stringent  re- 
imbursement controls,  our  position  is  predi- 
cated on  the  requirement  of  prospective 
budgeting  approval  with  incentives  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  in  the  budget  proposal.  First, 
cue  must  question  the  advisability  of  fixed 
rate  reimbursement  witlfout  variables  for 
types  of  providers.  Experience  with  tbe  Eco- 
uoinlc  Stabilization  Program  lndicat«CQtat 
..  a^,^  percent  reimbursement  control  under 
Medicare,  in  given  circumstances,  was  too  re- 
strictive. Second,  the  proposed  reimburse- 
ment limit  might  Jeopardize  expansion  of 
the  home  health  service  providers  if  regu- 
lated without  regard  for  the  delivery  of  qual- 
ity services.  Thirdly,  the  set  limit  might 
have  detrimental  ejects  in  attempts  to  up- 
grade the  quality  ctf  care  in  skilled  nursing 
facilities.  Experience  with  {  226  of  the  1972 
amendments  indicate  that  set  rates  for  re- 
Improvement  or  a  shifting  of  costs  back  to 
recipient  or  to  the  public. 

IMPACT    OP    THE    CBANGCS    TO    PART    B 

As  With  the  proposed  changes  to  Part  A, 
we  must  question  whether  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Part  B  constitute  a  benefit 
improvement  or  a  shifting  of  costs  back  to 
the  ttsers  of  health  services. 

The  Current  Medicare  Survey  Reports " 
again  gives  us  a  fair  profile  of  recipient  utUi- 
zatlon  of  Part  B  services.  While  dated  some- 
what by  changes  in  the  deductible,  a  recent 
analysis  of  1972  data  Indicates  that  over  78 
percent  of  Part  B  eliglbles  used  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insurance  covered  services.  Ap- 
proximately 52  percent  of  the  eliglbles  ex- 


ceeded the  $50  Part  B  deductible  then  in 
effect.  At  the  same  time,  the  report  indicates 
that  the  average  person  used  fenver  SMI  cov- 
ered services  in  1972  than  In  earlier  years. 
This  reduction,  however,  was  more  t^an  off- 
set by  increases  in  medical  care  prices.  Tlte 
proportion  of  persons  that  met  the  deducti- 
ble Increased  with  age  and  was  higher  for 
women  than  for  men.  The  average  annual 
charge  for  all  persons  with  charges  in  197S 
was  $212;  11  percent  has  charges  of  more 
than  8600.=' 

The  immediate  impact  of  the  proposed 
budget  provision  would  be  to  raise  tbe  Part 
B  deductible  by  more  than  25  percent  frmn 
the  present  law  requirement  of  $60  to  $77. 
Data  confirms,  that  the  biitial  decision  to 
seek  medical  care  generally  rests  with  the 
individual.  The  deductible  apparently  has 
a  greater  effect  on  tbe  making  of  this  deci- 
sion for  enrollees  from  families  with  low-to- 
moderate  incomes  than  for  the  other  en- 
rollees viritbout  public  medical  assistance. 
In  1069,  68  percent  of  the  persons  with  low- 
to-nHXIerate  incomes  had  no  'medical  care  or 
did  not  have  sufficient  care  to  meet  the  de- 
ductible. Almost  two-thirds  of  tbe  SMI  popu- 
lation without  hospital  stays  who  claimed 
lack  of  enough  money  as  the  reason  for 
their  unmet  medical  needs  were  from  fami- 
lies with  low-to-moderate  inc<xnes.° 

It  would  appear  as  if  tbe  deductible  in- 
crease virould  have  two  effects:  (1)  further 
Impede  tbe  low-to-moderate  income  recip- 
ients from  seeking  medical  assistance,  and 
(2)  raise  the  costs  to  tbe  States  which  under 
Title  XIX  Medicaid  pay  the  cost-sharing  for 
indigent  Medicare  recipients.  Given  that  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  all  Medicare  re- 
cipients are  also  Medicaid  recipients,^  the 
^27  dollar  deductible  raise  alone,  could  Shift 
an  additional  $100  million  to  state  and  local 
resources. 

One  could  argue  that  if  the  raise  in  the 
deductible  would  be  offset  by  tbe  liability 
limit  proposed,  then,  there  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  recipients.  Let  us  test  .this  as- 
sumption. 

In  order  to  meet  the  liability  limit,  a 
recipient  would  have  to  has  SMI  cQ]»«rML 
charges  in  excess  of  $860  after  meeUl(g  the 
deductible  ($260-$77=173  -f  209«/=$860). 
While  it  is  difBctdt  to  extrapolate  exacting 
data,  we  can  oontruct  from  the  Current 
Medicare  Survey  Reports  that  the  charge 
per  SMI  covered  service  for  persons  who  ex- 
ceeded the  deductible  averaged  $14.68  in 
1972."  The  survey  points  out  that  5.3  percent 
of  the  persons  exceeding  the  deductible  used 
50  or  more  services,  constituting  more  than 
28  percent  of  the  total  services  provided  and 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  program  costs. 
And,  yet,  60  services  @  $14.68  average  charge 
is  still  $100  less  than  the  needed  charges  for 
liability  protection  luider  the  Budget  pro- 
posal.^ Adjusted  for  inflation,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  the  liability  cap  is  far  to  high  to 
assist  the  vast  majority  of  Part  B  partic- 
ipants. 

Coupled  with  the  cost-sharing  proposal  is 
a  recommendatisn  for  limiting  reasonable 
charge  reimbursement  to  4  percent  of  tbe 
1976  level  on  all  SMI  covered  services.  Pay- 
ment for  physician's  and  other  medical  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  SMI  program  are 
based  on  reasonable  (allowed)  charges.  De- 
terminations of  allowed  charges  are  made  by 
intermediaries  for  the  area  lu  which  the 
covered  services  are  furnished.  In  determin- 
ing the  allowed  charge  carriers  take  into  ac- 
count the  customary  charges  of  the  phy- 
sician for  the  specific  service  provided  and 
tbe  prevailing  charge  in  the  locality  for 
similar  services  provided  by  physicians  with 
the  same  specialty  status.  In  addition,  car- 
riers are  required  to  assure  that  the  charges 
determined  to  be  reasonable  are  not  higher 
than  the  charges  applicable  for  similar  serv- 
ices under  comparable  circumstances  to  their 
own  policy  holders  and  subscribers. 
A  1974  QAO  study  which  reviewed  Medicare 


claims  in  Idaho  tac  the  first  niiie  months  of 
1972.  indicatea  tliat  over  ball.  66  percent,  of 
tbem  for  pbysiclan  aervlcea  were  reduced. 
Tbe  reductions  averaged  about  26  peroent 
and  translated  out  to  over  $600,000  In  reduc- 
tions, of  which,  70  pwoent.  or  $420,000  be- 
came Uabillties  for  Idaho's  liedlcare  re- 
clpient6.=> 

Currently,  Social  Security  data  indicates 
a  contlntiing  percentage  of  allowaUe  charges 
ranging  from  72  percent  to  76  percent.**  This 
means,  that  while  the  individual  Is  liable  for 
tbe  required  20  percent  coinsurance,  he  or 
she  is  also  liable  for  that  portion  of  tbe  bill 
not  paid  by  Medicare.  Diaallowanoes  have 
been  estimated  at  over  $100  million  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1976.° 

Experience  with  tlie  implementation  of 
I  224  of  tbe  1972  amendments  dearly  in- 
dicates that  to  fix  reasonable  charge  limits 
without  controls  on  the  physician's  accept- 
ance of  such  charges  will  only  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  price  increases  from  the  govern- 
ment program  to  the  users  of  health  services. 

As  to  the  proposed  revision  requiring  10 
percent  coinstu«nce  on  ho^ltal-based  phy- 
sician and  home  health  services,  this  clearly 
contradicts  the  intent  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments which  alleviated  tbe  recipient  from 
these  out-of-pocket  costs.  'While  Part  B  home 
health  services  remain  an  tmder-utilized 
component  of  the  delivery  system,  the  im- 
position of  coinsurance,  and  presumably  de- 
ductible responsibility,  will  slow  provider 
development. 
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ABORTION  AND  THE  13TH  .yrn  HTH 
■     AMENDMENTS     / 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  duung 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  Hoase  Judici- 
ar>-  Committee'.s  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Right*:.  Prof.  Jo.sepli 
P.  Witherspoon.  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Law,  of- 
fered compelling  testimony  concerning 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  guarantee  the  right  to  life  of  un- 
born children.  With  the  scholarly  erudi- 
tion that  has  won  him  universal  respect 
in  the  legal  profession,  he  demonstrated 
that  thfi  Supreme  Courts  decisions  in 
Roe  against  Wade  and  Doe  against  Bol- 
ton transgress  the  spirit  of  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments.  He  explained  with 
precision  and  detail  liow  the  Court,  in 
legalizing  abortion  on  demand,  has  ne- 
glected the  familial  context  and  true  in- 
tent of  those  amendments.  His  argument 
is.succinct,  his  reasoning  trenchfint;  and 
his  testimony  should  make  clear,  once 
and  for  all.  that  a  commitment  to  the 
right  to  life  of  the  unborn  is  a  matter, 
not  of  denominational  theology,  but  of 
the  principles  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution 

Mr.  President,  there  are  burgeoning 
indications  everywhere  that  abortion 
will  be  a  major  issue  in  tliis  year's  elec- 
tions, on  both  the  national  and  local 
levels.  It  is.  therefore,  all  the  more  essen- 
tial that  we  clearly  understand  just  what 
that  iissue  concerns.  Mr.  Witherspoon's 
lucid  testimony  should  set  the  record 
straight.  Abortion  is  the  grossest  viola- 
tion of  the  most  fundamental  civil  rifsht: 
tlie  right  to  life.  While  it  is  heinous 
ethically,  it  is  also  intolerable  constitu- 
tionally. Accordingly,  I  submit  for  the 
mspection  of  my  colleagues  the  testimony 
o^  Professor  Witherspoon.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t!ie 
Record,  as  follows; 

I'HE   CONSTrrUTION.\L  CONCFPT  OF  THE  PEUSfiN' 

AND  THE  Unborn  Child 
(Testimony  of  Joseph  P.  Witherspoon < 
The  question  to  he  explored  iu  \\\\'^  p:.i.rr 
Is.  what  was  the  understandiuf^  of  the  imporr 
of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  .^n■.elld- 
ments,  a;  the  time  the^e  .^meiidmeiits  were 
adopted,  with  respect  to  ti-.e  persons  to  be 
proiec'ed  by  their  provision^  aud  by  appro- 
priate legislation  enacted  bv  CongreM  to  en- 
force these  provision.";  under  the  enablint: 
ciau.se.s  of  each?  So  far  as  the  Fourteentli 
Amendment,  we  are  concerned  here  especial.y 
with  its  Due  Process  and  Eoual  Protection 
Clauses.  Both  of  these  are  explicitly  directed 
toward  protecting  "persons"  against  specified 
Slate  action. 


The  first  clause  protects  persons  again.->t 
state  action  that  deprives  tliem  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
second  clause  protects  persons  against  state 
action  that  denies  them  equal  protection  ot 
the  laws.  So  far  as  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, we  are  concerned  nut  only  with  both 
sta'.e  and  individual  action  tlmt  imposes 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  upon  ai\y 
human  being,  but  al.so  with  the  affirmative 
e.stahlisliment.  as  the  Supreme  CViiirt  ol  the 
United  Stales  I'.eld  in  the  C'  i,'  Rigiita  Cases. 
of  "universal  civil  and  p>olitical  freedom 
throughout  t'.ie  United  States.'  including 
protection  of  men  v.  itli  respect  to  "those 
fiui'iameutal  rights  which  are  the  C!>sence  of 
civil  freedom."  such  as  the  right  to  life, 
libertv.  and  property,  the  rights  to  sue,  be 
par'ies,  give  evidence,  and  make  and  en- 
force contracts,  and  similar  basH-  human 
ni?hts.' 

More  specifically,  tiie  que:>t»<.>n  to  be  ex- 
plored i.s:  whether  or  not  the  understanding 
of  the  import  of  these  Amendments,  at  the 
time  they  were  adopted,  was  that  the  persons 
to  be  protec'ed  under  their  provisions  In- 
cluded unborn  children.  Exploration  of  this 
question  involves  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
purposes  and  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  that  proposed  these  Amendments 
and  of  the  state  legislatures  when  they  con- 
sidered ratification.  As  we  shall  see.  luvestit^ 
gation  of  thw  problem  involves  necessarily  an 
aiialy.'-is  of  19th  century  American  anti-abor- 
tion statutes,  p.irtlcularly  the  large  number 
of  tiiese  statutes  adopted  m  the  period  from 
1850  to   187(5. 

To  the  extent  this  19ih  century  legislation 
wa-  designed  to  replace  the  Common  Law 
witli  respect  to  the  crime  of  abortion,  tliis 
Itive.'-tlgaiiun  also  involves  a  consideration  of 
the  reason  lor  this  change.  Thus,  this  pres- 
entation treats  to  some  extent  three  of  the 
five  is.'-ues  .set  forth  In  the  Chairman's  "Sug- 
gested I.'^ues  for  Alx)rtlon  Hearings,"  num- 
oer.s  1,  3.  and  4,  but  with  primary  emphaais 
upon  the  fourth  suggested  issue. 

Ine  latter  issue,  as  .stated  bv  the  Ciiairman, 
was  directed  only  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  treatUig  this  Issue  as  necessarily 
requiring  consideration  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  I  follow  the  approach  of  the 
scholar  generally  recognized  as  the  greatest 
autliority  on  the  history  ot  the  Fourteenth 
Amendiiient,  the  brilliant  American  his- 
torian. Howard  Jay  Graham,  whose  work  has 
oeen  compared  to  that  of  the  English  his- 
turiau   Mai  Hand. 

Ii  1-  his  thesis  and  that  of  many  other 
leading  historians  that  Sections  1  and  6  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  were  primarily 
pdopted  to  reconsummate  what  had  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubts  in  this  regard  or  a."  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
which  had  been  enacted  upon  the  authority 
n:  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 

THr     SIPREME     COITST'S     ABORTION     DECISIONS 

The  principal  question  to  be  discussed 
here  IS.  of  course,  not  an  academic  question 
merfly  On  January  22.  1973.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  Its 
epocl  al  abortion  decisions  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
and  Doe  i.  Bolton.'  Wade  is  the  principal 
decl--ion  for  our  purpo-ses  .s'ltce  only  In  that 
ca>e  did  the  Court  focus  upon  the  substan- 
tive validitv  of  state  anti-abortion  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  all  abortions  except  thase 
performed  for  a  purpose  specified  In  that 
legislPtion.  In  Wadr  the  Ptiprvme  Court  held 
that  the  unburn  cl-.Ud  is  not  :i  person  within 
the  nieatiin^  atid  prote'tion  of  the  term 
"per.son"  utilized  In  the  Fourtpeiith  Amend- 
ment with  the  result  that  its  decision 
stripped  the  unborn  child  of  all  protection 
I'uder  that  Amendment  for  Its  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  and  probably  ol  all  other  con- 
stltitt'.onal  protection,  throughout  the  period 
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of  pregnancy  from  tbe  time  of  Its  conception 

until  its  live  blrth.- 

Slnce  the  Court  was  construing  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  It  considered  to 
be  the  source  of  the  right  to  privacy  of  a 
pregnant  woman  Insofar  a.s  it  relates  to  the 
right  of  medical  care,  the  Court  had  primary 
reference  to  the  u.se  of  the  term  "person"  ^i 
the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Protection  Claus^ 
of  that  Amendment." 

The  Court  also  held  in  Wade  that  a  preg- 
nant woman  has  the  right,  as  part  of  her 
constitutional  right  to  privacy,  to  be  free 
largely  from  interference  by  the  state  under 
a  criminal  abortion  statute  in  obtaining  an 
abortion  from  a  consenting  physician."  the 
performance  of  which,  although  character- 
ized by  the  Court  as  a  form  of  "medical  care." 
involves  the  deliberate  killing  by  that  physi- 
cian of  her  unborn  child  in  the  womb  or. 
in  tlie  later  staged  of  pregnancy  (20  weeks 
of  gestation  and  forward),  the  premature 
delivery  of  her  live  child  and  its  subseqtieht 
death  from  prior  Injtiries  deliberately  in- 
flicted upon  It  by  the  physician,  or  from 
its  Inability  to  survive  at  that  point  in  the 
violence  of  an  alien  and  unnatural  en- 
vironment. 

The  right  of  a  pregnant  woman  to  obtain 
an  abortion  from  a  consenting  physician 
was  held  in  Wade  to  be  one  with  which  the 
slate  could  not  interfere  by  a  criminal  abor- 
tion statute  In  any  way  diu-ing  the  first  two 
trimesters  ot  pregnancy  (approximately  26 
weeks  of  gestation )  with  certain  very  limited 
exceptions.  Thus,  the  Court  allowed  the 
state  the  freedom  to  preclude  by  a  criminal 
statute  anyone  but  a  physician  from  per- 
forming an  abortloii  during  and  after  the 
first  trimester  as  well  as  to  preclude  by 
such  a  statute  an  abortion  not  conforming 
to  conditions  designed  to  protect  the  wom- 
an's health  after  the  first  trimester.'* 

Even  in  the  period  following  the  point  at 
which  an  unborn  child  becomes  "viable."  the  y-" 
unborn  child  was  left  unprotected  by  t\\^<:^^'^ 
Court's  decision  under  the  Constitution  and 
thus  has  no  protection  at  all  unless  the  state 
enacts  a  statute  prohibiting  abortions  after 
the  point  of  viability." 

However,  the  Court  gave  to  the  state  only 
a  very  limited  freedom  to  protect  the  viable 
unborn  child  since  the  Court  both  held  the 
state  could  not  prohibit  abortions  of  viable 
unborn  children  when  performed  to  preserve 
the  pregnant  woman's  health  and  gave  such 
extraordinarily  wide  scope  to  the  term 
"health."  The  Court  defined  the  term  so 
broadly  as  to  authorize  and  provide  con- 
stitutional protection  for  an  abortion  for 
virtually  any  personal,  social,  economic, 
psychological,  or  other  reason,  including 
even  the  mother's  "distress  .  .  .  associated 
with  the  unwanted  child"  or  of  the  "family 
(being)  already  tinable.  psychologically  ot 
otherwise,  to  care  for  It."  '" 

In  light  of  these  basic  holdings,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Wade  invalidated  the  Texas 
anti-abortion  criminal  statute  and.  due  to 
the  principle  in-.olved.  most  other  state  anti- 
abortion  criminal  statutes.  These  statutes 
fctenerally  proscrloed  as  a  crime  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion  at  any  stage  of  pregnancy 
unles.5  it  was  performed  for  the  purpose  oT 
sa\in','  the  life  of  the  mother.  Also  invalidated 
in  principle  were  the  more  modern  state 
unii-abortion  statutes,  such  as  the  Georgia 
-statute  In  Bo//on.  nupra.  patterned  upon  the 
American  Law  Iiisiitute's  Model  PenSl  Code, 
E  230.  3,  wliich  spe>.ifies  additional  reasons 
for  performance  ol  abortions  in  the  exception 
to  the  general  prolilbition  ol  them  through- 
out the  period  of  pregnancy.  Invalidation  of 
the  Texas  cilmiiial  statute  was  necessitated, 
the  Court  held,  due  U)  the  fact  that  the 
statute  interfered  substantively  with  the 
pregnant  woman's  e.xerclse  of  her  newly  rec- 
ognized right  to  privacy  to  obtaUi  medical 
care  In  the  form  of  an  abortion,  as  defined 
by  the  Coiut.' 

ThiLS,  In  practical   and  actual  effect,  the 
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CoiU't  iu  Wade  created  a  con.%tiriitional  right 
uia  pregnant  woman  to  direet  a  consenting 
pU5'8lclaa  to  pen'oriu  an  abortion  upon  her 
Biere  demand  ex-  electiou  to  bare  oue;  and 
rousequently  also  gave  the  physician  the 
coiibtitutional  righii  to  can-y  out  this  demand, 
with  or  wiihout  a  reason  for  the  killing  of 
the  i.uiboru  child  iu  the  -.vouib  or  causing  its 
preumtm-o  delivery  and  highly  probable 
death.  ThU  w  as  the  \  lew  taken  by  Mr.  Justice 
White  iu  his  dis;;eut  to  Wade  and  Bolton.^ 
niis  view  Ua^  also  been  adop;.ed  by  both 
physicians  and  lower  courts  since  the  de- 
•  isioii  in  these  cases.  * 

Fi;:aUy.  Mr.  Justice  Blackmuu  stated  in 
Note  67  of  his  opinion  for  the  Court  i:x  Wade 
that  'in) either  iu  this  opinion  nor  iu  Doe  v. 
Bolton,  post,  do  we  discuss  the  father's 
rights,  M  &yff  exist  In  the  constitutional  con- 
tetil:,  in  the  abortion  declsum." '»  However, 
iv;  a  matter  of  logical  inference  from  the 
Court's  decision,  froui^one  point  of  view^,  and 
more  especially,  as  a  matter  of  the  practical 
operation  of  that  decision  simply  because 
it  was  made  without  any  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  the  father,  the  power  of  fathers 
to  protect  their  unborn  children  from  de- 
struction by  abortion  was  critically  undercut 
and  probably  destroyed,  unless  the  Court 
.subsequently  acts  to  qualify  the  reasoning 
In  the  decision.  A  number  erf  lower  federal 
eourta  have  already  held  that  because,  as 
the  Supreme  COtu-t  stated  Iu  Wade,  the  state 
cannot  Interfere  with  the  pregnant  woman's 
decision  to  obtain  an  abortion,  a  fortiori 
neither  can  the  father  of  her  unfxjrn  child." 

I  HE    BEACTUJN    TO    WADE    AKB    BOLTON 

Wade  and  Bolton  hare  stirred  the  Amer- 
ican populace  Bs  have  tew  decisima  of  ttie 
Supreme  Court  since  that  lnstltutlon..4!ani» 
into  belng.^  Eves  Dred  Scott  o,  Sandfard.^ 
decided  iu  1837.  which  held  Bladu  not  to  be 
citizens  and  Black  slaves  to  be  property 
rather  than  persons  under  the  Constltatioa 
of  tbe  United  States,  probably  stirred  that 
popiUace  less  than  the  abortioB  dedBtans 
have.  While  the  Dred  Seott  dacUlrm  warn  ta- 
striiniental  in  contributing  to  the  eventa 
that  precipitated  the  Civil  'War,  it  did  not 
foict  the  slavej-y  institution  upon  American 
society. 

The  anti-slavery  societies  had  long  since 
engendered  the  debate  that  tiltimately  was 
t-o  be  resolved  by  civil  war  aztd  poUtteal  ds- 
eLson.  Erroneous  and  tragic  aa  fired  Seett 
was,  it  was  abhorred  primarily  l^  aeskleiitB 
of  the  free  states.  By  way  ol  eoutiaat.  tlM 
abortion  decisions  have  Inserted  fbe  InaU' 
tutlon  of  abortion  on  riomarMi  deep  Into  thfe 
American  social  fabric.  They  have  inatitu- 
tlonaMzed  the  wholesale  destruction  at  hit- 
man  hfe.  About  3,(X)0,000  <"noc^nt  untenk. 
ehlldren  have  been  killed  by  abartiaa  ■nn-iw 
the  authority  of  these  deciaiena  In  tbe  abort 
period  since  they  were  handed  down^" 

Our  nation's  people  wha.  bad  solved  Ita 
divisions,  frustcatious,  and  moral  eutrage 
over  our  involvement  in  the  'Vietnam  'War 
by  insisting  that  it  be  ended  baa  aeen  tts 
Supreme  Court  open  the  floodgates  of  tbe 
ultimate  form  of  violences  oa  tha  home 
front.  By  and  large,  our  people  know  ttiat 
violence  gives  us  no  solution  to  our  prob- 
lenLs  and  abhor  it.  In  contrast  to  other  con- 
troversial declstaas  ot  the  anpreme  Ctrart, 
substantial  opposition  to  the  abortlan  de^ 
elsions  has  devdoped  in  eacb  of  the  fifty 
-states  of  the  Union.  Tbe  "Bight  to  Life 
^lovement,"  wlilch  was  somewhat  underway 
before  tliese  declsiana,  has  ao  grown  by 
lejp.s  and  bounds  since  their  rendition  that 
t litre  are  today  several  Intetrelated  national 
'.rgani^atlous  actively  working:  for  ■  Hu- 
man Life  Amendment  to  tbe  ConstMukkm  to 
reverse  the  decision  and  for  legislattan  te 
'Ut  down  the  hicldance  of  abortioix  ija  areas 
not  reached  or  not  yet  held  to  be  affected 
by  them. 
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Oue  of  these  now  has  aSUiated  organizfc- 
tions  in  each  state,  which  in  turn  have  nu- 
merous local  affiliated  organizations.  Their 
members  are  drawn  from  an  extraordinary 
spectrum  of  Bepubllcans  and  Democrats; 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews;  members 
of  the  majority  group  and  various  ethnic 
mincu-ity  groups;  hawks  aitd  doves  lelatve 
to  American  involvement  in  foreign  wars; 
and  housewives,  profeesionalB,  business  peo- 
ple, union  member*?,  and  students.^  They 
are  becoming  increasingly  .sophisticated  and 
effective  in  their  effort*  to  obtain  state  leg- 
islation proposed  by  them.'' 

The  crlticfem  of  the  abortion  decisiona 
made  by  an  enormous  number  of  ordinary 
cititiiens  reflects  an  tntmiive  civic  response — 
one  that  proceeds  both  from  a  common  sense 
Judgment  concerning  what  a  human  being 
is  and  from  a  judgment  or  belief  that  our 
American  sysrt:em  of  law  was  long  since  de- 
signed to  protect  all  human  beings.  It  is  pre- 
cisely )3ecaHse  so  many  ordinary  citizens 
Intuit  that  the  unborn  child  is  a  human 
being  and  affirm  that  human  l>eings,  and 
aspecially  innocent  children,  are  to  be  pro- 
tected 111  our  legal  order  that  they  recoil  at 
the  abortion  decisions.  In  their  intuitive  re- 
spouse  to  the  decisions,  these  citizens  are 
not  wrong,  iu  my  opinion. 

Indeed,  I  suggest  that  tbe  proper  central 
criticism  to  be  made  of  the  abortion  decisions 
by  lawyers  is  that  the  Si4>reme  Court  failed 
both  to  acknowledge  what  all  science  af- 
firms— that  the  unborn  child  is  a  human 
being — and  to  confront  the  primtvdial  polit- 
ical fact  that  the  framers  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  designed  those 
Amendment's  in  1865  and  1866  so  as  to  pro- 
tect all  human  beings.  Including  unborn 
children,  from  action  that  would  deprive 
tbem^ef  tbeir  fundamental  rights,  and,  espe- 
cially of  the  right  to  life. 

THE   STTPREMX  COURT'S   TECHNIQCE   OF    DECrSIO:* 
Cr  THK  ABOKTIOIT  CASES 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Wade  that  its 
holdbig  was  consistent  "with  the  lessons  and 
example  of  medical  and  legal  history."*  It 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  state  anti-abortion  laws  had  been 
etiacted  for  the  pvirpose  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  unborn  children,  but  did  not  resolve 
tbe  issue  explicitly  or  even  assert  that  the 
sohitten  of  this  issue  had  any  relevancy  to 
tbe  constitutional  Issue  before  it.=  The  prln- 
cipal  Issue  before  the  Supreme  Coui±  was  the 
meaning  of  ttie  term  "person"  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  whether  the  tinbom 
chttd  was  a  person  protected  by  that  Amend- 
ment. The  CotiH  umfaiately  acknowledged 
that  this  was  an  issue  In  the  case  but  not 
befbre  It  had  resolved  another  Issue  by  hold- 
ing that  a  pregimnt  woman's  right  of  privacy, 
wWcb  It  deemed  to  be  founded  on  the  Pour- 
teentb  Amendment's  concept  of  personal 
liberty,  "is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a 
woman's  decision  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy." 

The  Court  thus  resolved  the  issue  concern- 
ing the  personhood  of  unborn  children  with- 
out confi-onting  it  and  analyzing  the  relevant 
materials  bearing  upon  It.  Moreover,  tbe 
Court,  in  resolving  the  Issue  concemiug  tbe 
right  to  abort  simply  stated  its  holding  that 
the  right  existed  without  developing  any 
rationale  in  support  of  It.  Professor  John 
Hart  Ky  of  Harvard  Law  Scbool,  who  adheres 
to  a  ivo-abortlou  point  of  view  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  policy,  has  addres.sed  a  stringent 
criticism  to  this  latter  aspect  of  the  Cotirfs 
decision.  Speaking  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Coiui;  tai  its  decision-^  to  di-aw  a  decisional  in- 
ference only  from  values  that  the  Constitu- 
tion marks  for  special  protection,  he  stated: 

"Xever  befou-e  has  its  sense  of  obl'gatiou  to 
draw  one  been  so  obvlotisly  lacking. 

"It  is  impossible  candidly  to  regsrd  Roe  as 
tbe  product  of  anything  else  .  .  .  [than  the 
p4iOo9ophy  of  Ixjchner  v.  Kew  York  of  which] 


tc'iriilclsm  .  .  .  has     been     virtui^Jy     uni- 
lersal. 

"Boe  lacks  even  oolarable  suppert  in  the 
constitutional  text,  history,  er  any  other  ap- 
propriate soiuce  of  ooostitnttonal  doc- 
trine .  .  ." 

"It.  is  bad  becatise  It  is  bad  coustitational 
law.  or  ratlier  because  It  is  not  consUtetional 
ifiw  and  gives  almost  no  sen-se  of  an  obliga- 
rtoii  to  try  to  be."  - 

Valid  as  Profeseor  Ely's  crit^ieisnl  is,  it  Is 
not  directed  to  the  central  weakXKss  of  tbe 
Comfs  decision:  its  failure  to  decide  at  the 
outset  the  prli<oipal  issue  hi  "the  ease  wlib 
le.spect  to  whether  the  unborn  eblld  Ir  a 
person  under  the  Fourteenth  ^\mendtoeijt 
and  to  decide  it  by  utilizing  tbe  only  Jwetlfi- 
able  ttchnique  for  doing  so.  This  technique, 
oi  course,  is  the  examination  of  the  legisla- 
tive hlstoi-y  of  the  Amendment  and  the  pni- 
poses  and  meaning  of  the  framere  of  that 
.Amendment  who  proposed  ir.  and  oi  the  svrtte 
leglsla'.ures  which  ratified  it.. 

Tne  Comt.  contrary  to  its  statenieijt  T)-,ar 
its  decision  was  consistent  with  the  less<3ns 
of  medical  and  legal  history.  In  fact  dlsrr- 
gai-ded  the  only  relevant  medical  and  legal 
lUsrory  bearing  upon  thlS  issue,  a  Sttet  winch 
any  careftU  researcher  may  SBtabllsb  for 
himself.  In  constmiing  a  constltuttenal  p.-o- 
vision,  including  both  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  traditionally  and  properly  sou^t  to 
place  itself  "as  neai-ly  as  posaiMe  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  men  who  framed  taiat  Insfr'!- 
ment,"-'  "to  discern  the  reasons-  for  its  in- 
clusion in  tur^ianstitutlon,  and  tbe  evil.s  it 
was  designed  to  eliminate,"  -'  and  to  con- 
.stnie  It  .  /.  so  as  to  give  .  .  .  effective  op- 
eration .  :  .  to  its  evident  purposes- and  sup- 
press the  mischief  at  which  it  was  aimed. ' 

For  this  purpose,  the  Court  and  Its  Indi- 
vidual Justices  have  examined  legislative  and 
contemporary  history  for  tbe  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  those  whe>  eonceived. 
shaped,  and  brought  about  tbe  adoption  of 
constitutional  provMons;  includlsg  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  AmendmesT.!>, 
hod  m  mind  cetrain  reasons  or  ptupauLS  for 
these  provisions,  evils  which  they  aimed  to 
eliminate,  and  objects  which  they  eou^ht  'o 
obtain.-'* 

Instead  of  examlniug  into  tbe  copious  his- 
torical evidence  upon  tbe  proper  meazuug  to 
be  ^signed  to  tbe  term  "person"  tii  the 
Poua-teenth  Amendment,  Sir.  J^tice  Ka>.K- 
mun  engaged  'In  a  merely  textuai;,  verbaJistio 
method  of  interpretation  wbirb  tiavelved  ex- 
-amimng  into  bow  the  term  "peraon"  bad 
been  grammaticaUy  aaed  in  the  rest  ef  the 
Constitution,  including-  Its  Bfil  cf  Rights 
adopted  m  17W  aiHI  17»I,  respectively,  aid 
its  later  adopted  Amendmeats.  Obeervrnt; 
that  "in  nearly  all  these  Instaaiees  use  of  tb^ 
word  ("persaa">  is  saeta'  that  i<  ha»  appUca- 
tlon  only  postnaiaDy",'  Mr.  Justice  B>ack- 
mun  concluded  wltbovlt;%ny  s«ppertiug  ai^i- 
ysis  that  the  term  person  in  the  FoorieenU 
Amendment  "does  '  not  iiTciude  ir-o 
tmbom."  -' 

THE     PTTKPOSE     OF     THE     fka:iccrs     COKfrX  nJ:.'; 
THE   TERM   "PERSON" 

Careful  retsearch  of  the  history  oi  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendmeni.- 
w:ill  demonstrate  to  any  impartial  Inves'i.:- 
gator  that  the  principal,  actual  purpose  of 
their  framers  was  to  prexeut  any  court,  and 
especially  the  Su]M-eme  Court  of  the  tJuitcc 
States,  becatise  of  its  earlier  performance 
Iu  the  Drei  Scott  case,  or  any  other  inati- 
tutiou  of  government, , whether  legislative 
or  executive,  from  ever  again  denning  the 
concept  of  person  so  as  to  exclude  a-ny  clas-s 
of  human  beings  from  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  safeguards  it  esta'o- 
habed  for  the  fundamental  rl^ts  of  human 
bemg.s,  including  slaves,  peons,  Indian.^. 
aliens,  women,  the  poor,  the  aged,  crlsMl&al.':;, 
tbe  weak,  the  mentally  iU  ar  retarded,  auu 
children,  including  the  unboni  fro?ii  ihi 
rv.Y.e  of  their  conception. 
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T*ie  preci>*  purpose  oi  CLai^ress  li>  siib- 
iiiKtlng  the  Thirteenth  and  Foaiieeiiih 
Amendments  was  to  establish  that  the  con- 
cept of  •human  being"  and  'person"  were 
one  and  the  same  concept  rather  than  dif- 
ferent concepts,  as  they  hud  in  practice  been 
ttented  by  many  states,  tl.e  federal  courts, 
and  even  at  times  by  the  iederul  leglMlature 
»nd  executive,  as  well  .vs  to  insvuf  constitu- 
tional protection  for  aU  hnmar  belnfjs,  of 
whatever  age  and  of  v.Uatever  condition, 
from  the  time  of  their  creation  aiui  endow- 
ment with  a  human  i.ature  or  siul  at  con- 
ception by  God,  with  respei-;  to  their  right 
to  life  and  all  o'her  i'.ii'.damental  hiunau 
nsUis. 

It  was  the  vie-.v  ci  tlieir  f miners  that  tlie 
concept  of  person  had  been  misL-onstrued 
and  misapplied  between  the  tune  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitnti'.n  nud  their  sub- 
mibslon  of  the  Amendments  lor  lulopiu'n.  Ii 
was  their  purfKise  to  es'ahltsh  »  new  deh- 
j.ition  of  person  consonfint  \*i;h  biological 
realitv  or  nature  and  conimon  !>en-e  so  as 
to  comprehend   uU   human    beings. 

To  the  framers  ot  tne  two  Ameudineutsi, 
the  Tliirteeuth  Aniendmeiit  ua.s  the  basic 
and  definitive  coustitutional  provision  for 
achieving  these  goals.-"  T'aey  conceived  that 
its  Section  1  operated  not  or.ly  to  prohibit 
both  Individuals  and  states  from  imposing; 
tlie  status  of  .slavery  or  i!uc«Uint<»ry  .servi- 
tude upon  any  liuinai.  ijeu.g  but  also  to 
establish  the  Ktatus  ot  a  ui.i'ersai  ci' 11  and 
political  freedom  for  all  men  together  with 
a  protection  of  all  hunuui  beinKs  ai:iui.st  in- 
vasions of  their  fundamental  linman  rights 
by  either  IndUiduals  or  stales,  these  inva- 
sion.s  constituting  the  :>a{lge->  and  i'-.clde'its 
of  slavery. 

Its  enabling  clause.  Section  2.  was  cieslgi.ed 
to  provide  Congress  wuh  pK>'.'.er  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legLslation  both  that  prohlbl- 
ticm  and  status  of  tun  versa!  freedom.  The 
term  "person"  is  nut  used  a\  I'le  Tliirteenth 
Amei.'dment  and  its  frumtis  emploved  In 
their  dlscu.ssion--  the  terms  '  hunian  beinijs  ' 
and  men  more  frequently  than  ihcy  used 
the  term  "person"  for  describing  the  Indi- 
viduals for  whom  Its  benefits  had  neen  pro- 
pose<l.  Later,  when  the  t'ourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  propo--ed.  ii.^  irft'ers  explained 
that  Its  Section  1.  by  its  p!U^le^e^  and  im- 
munities clau.se.  its  due  process  clause,  and 
its  equal  protection  ctau-c.  s.impiy  served 
to  specify  the  essential  elements  of  the 
status  of  universal  fieetU>  n  and  proie(  tlon 
for  fundamental  liuinan  rights  thM  had 
been  originally  established  by  .Section  1  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  .Section  5  was 
added  to  parallel  the  function  of  Section  2 
of  that  Amendment.  .Sections  1  aiid  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  An^endment  had  been  pro- 
posed, they  stated,  simply  to  eUminate  all 
doubt  that  what  had  been  .sought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Tiiirteenih  Auiendment 
was  in  fact  accomplished. 

The  opponents  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Aniendment-.  In  Congress  fought 
against  them  upon  the  basis  that  they  had 
been  designed,  as  many  oi  iheir  proponents 
had  claimed,  to  effectuate  .i  basic  shift  from 
the  states  to  the  federal  tovernment  for 
providing  prot-ection  of  '  \e  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  to  life,  libert  .  uid  property.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  Jona  <  Maper,  decided  In 
1967.  essentially  adopted  this  view  of  the 
farmers  of  the  two  Amendments  ■» 

The  foregoing  account  of  (he  relationship 
between  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  means  that  the  most  basic  dLs- 
ccsslons  of  the  meaning  of  "person"  to  which 
they  apply  took  place  lont;  before  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
most  relevant  disctisslons  in  Congre.ss  are 
those  concerned  with  |tee  issue  of  slavery, 
especially  In  the  deca^  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Thlrteeutli  Amendment.  The 
discussions  of  most  Interest  to  us  are  by 
those  framers  v.  ho  represented  area',  in  which 
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the  basic  ideas  iiifuslMg  the  nnll-s!f. very 
moveint'iit  originuied  and  look  the  loniLs 
which  these  framers  In  turn  argued  for  the 
various  antt-slavery  measures  and  the 
broader  civil  rights  principles. 

These  liiclude  the  dl.scusslons  by  .Senator 
Lyman  Trumbull  ot  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciarv  Committee,  who  was  the 
co-author  of  the  Tiiirteenih  Amendment  and 
author  of  the  First  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866; 
Representative  John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio, 
who  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  adoption  of 
Dlsflci  of  Columbia  Antl-sUivery  Act  of  18Ca 
and  prhuipdi  autnor  of  Sertion  1  of  tlie 
Fourteentn  Amendnieu';  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  of  .Mus-ac hasetts;  Senator  Jacob  M. 
Howard  of  Mlchiiian;  Representative  Thad- 
deus  Sievens  ol  Pennsj  Ivania;  and  niH>  v 
others. 

It  is  entirely  accurate  to  say  that  the 
poUttca!  phiiii--i>(ihv  espnuseri  by  the  anii- 
slaver\  political  leaders  as  of  other  Ameri- 
can poli';cal  leaders  through  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  wa.-.  ttu»t  ol  John  Locke.  It  wus  this 
philosophy  that  lay  at  the  base  of  their 
polltiral  action  Lof  ke's  theory  of  the  per.scni 
and  of  human  rights  are  revea'ed  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  him: 

"All  men  by  nature  arc  equal  ...  In  that 
equ.ll  light  that  e^ery  man  hath  to  his  nat- 
ural freedom,  without  being  subjected  to 
the  will  cir  authorit  of  any  other  man:  .  .  . 
being  all  e<iual  and  independent,  no  one 
ought  to  harm  another  In  his  life,  healtli, 
liberty  or  posses-.icins;  for  being  all  the  work- 
manship of  one  omnipotent  and  infinitely 
wise  Maker  .  .  .  sent  into  the  world  by  His 
order:  th^y  are  His  property  .  .  .  made  to  last 
during  His.  ncit  oiie  another's  pleasure.  ... 
Every  m.'m  has  a  '.nroperty'  In  his  own  "per- 
son." This  nobodv  has  any  right  to  but  him- 
self. The  'liibor'  oi  his  body  and  the  'work'  C'f 
his  hands  are        .  hi.s  .  .  .-  Men  being  .  .   . 

by  nature  all  tree,  equal  and  Independent,  no 
one  can  be  put  out  of  his  estate  and  sub- 
jected to  the  polin.c-al  power  of  another  wltli- 
out  his  oM\  consent  which  Is  done  by  agree- 
ing with  other  men.  to  Join  and  unite  into 
a  community  for  their  comfortable,  safe,  and 
peaceful  living.  ...  In  a  secure  enjoyment  ol 
their  properties  ■ 

Locke  clearly  indicates  that  each  man  is  a 
being  created  b\  God  with  a  nature  that  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  man,  one  that  en- 
ables him  to  direcL  his  own  life.  Since  each 
man  is  made  for  himself,  he  and  only  lie  has 
the  "right  to  .  ,  hlmseU".  Tills  right  at- 
taches at  his  creation  by  God,  The  concept  of 
the  person  is  at  once  a  reflection  of  the  real- 
ity In  the  universe  created  by  God  who  Ls  a 
human  being  fu;d  an  expression  of  the  neces- 
.•-ary  solution  of  the  problem  of  Justice  In  the 
relation  of  one  m;.n  to  another  man.  Each 
has  the  "  rii,'hf  to  .  .  himself"  but  each  al.so 
has  rights  arid  duties  that  arise  from  dealing 
with  one  who  has  a  like  right  and  from  en- 
tering society  for  achieving  necc-sary  muu'.al 
goals  In  .seeking  happine.s.--. 

The  American  DiecJaration  of  Independ- 
ence refleits  this  view  of  the  i)erson  w!;en  it 
states: 

"We  hold  tlief^e  tnu'.is  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  mt'U  are  treated  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  v.lth  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness .  .  That  to  .secure  these  rights  Govern- 
men.^  are  instituted  among  Men.  deriving 
their  Jiust  powers  from  the  consenl  of  the 
governed." 

Congre>suien  Joshua  R.  Oiddings  of  Ohio, 
who  greatly  iniluenced  the  evolution  ot 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Ideas  and  whose  protege 
was  John  \.  Bingham,  reflected  the  contiini- 
ing  strong  impact  of  Locke's  views  In  the 
following  statement  made  by  him  In  1858: 

"(Wie  all  acknowledge  the  existence  ol  a 
Supreme  Being:  that  he  Is  the  Creator;  that 
we  are  brought  into  life  by  His  will.  .  .  .  He 
conferred  on  each  a  right  to  that  liberty 
vhlcli  is  iiCf-esMiVv  'o  become  wise,  truthful. 


hist,  and  pure;  to  bring  himself  Into  har- 
mony With  the  law  of  Qod,  and  enjoy  the 
happiness  resulting  therefrom;  .  .  .  that  they 
are  inherent,  inalienable,  and  common  to  ail 
men:   .  .  . 

"These  rights  constitute  an  element  of  the 
human  scjuI;  .  .  .  nor  can  any  association  of 
men,  or  any  earthly  power  separate  the 
humblest  ot  the  liuman  race  from  them.  .  .  • 

"Christians  and  patriots  hold  life  to  be  the 
Sift  (/f  God.  They  regard  It  sacred:  they  look 
upon  i»s  inva-ston  as  a  crime;  that  as  the 
Creator  bestows  existence  npon  those  who 
bear  His  imace,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  li,- 
dlvidiinls.  of  a.ssoolRtlons.  and  of  govern- 
ii-ents  to  protect  each  and  every  human 
being  ill  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  not  to 
itsdesiriii-tion."'" 

In  his  .speech  Glddings  was  seeking  to 
ino'e  his  fcHov.-  Congressmen  to  take  the 
needed  step^  to  stop  the  expansion  of  slaverv 
and  pointing  out  that  thousands  of  lives  of 
slaves  were  being  lost  annualy  due  to  their 
being  worked  so  hard  on  plantations.  He 
rerenpd  to  this  aspect  of  slavery  as  a  "s\.'i- 
tem  of  murder  "  or  "wholesale  murder". 

Locke  al.so  spoke  of  the  relation  of  parentu 
to  their  tiiildren  which  further  reflected  the 
contours  of  the  concept  of  person  as  follows: 

"Adam  and  Eve.  and  after  them  all  par- 
ents V. ere.  by  the  law  of  Nature,  under  an 
oblltatlou  to  preserve,  nourish,  and  educate 
the  children  they  had  begotten,  not  us  their 
oAii  workmanship,  but  the  workmanship  oi 
their  own  Maker,  the  Almighty,  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  accountable-  .  .  . 

"The  power,  then,  that  parents  have  o\er 
their  children  arises  from  that  duty  which 
i.s  iiii-umtjent  on  them,  to  take  care  of  their 
cffspi  :ag  during  the  Imperfect  state  of  chlld- 
no<,d  .  that  duty  which  God  and  Nature 
iias  laid  on  man.  as  well  as  other  creature*, 
to  preserve  their  ofT.spring  till  thev  can  he 
able  to  shift  for  themselves  ..."■• 

'So  little  power  does  the  bare  act  of  be- 
getting give  a  man  over  his  Issue.  If  all  his 
care  ends  there,  and  this  be  all  that  he  hath 
to  the  narfll^nd  authority  of  a  father." '-- 

Thus,  According  to  Locke,  the  child  is  a 
person  from  the  time  It  Is  begotten  by  its 
parents  because  it  is  the  workmanship!  the 
creatii-n  of  God  with  respect  to  its  human 
Soul.  Tne  parent  Is  under  a  duty  to  preserve 
the  child  from  the  time  of  its  being  begotten, 
until  Its  birth:  and  thereafter  to  nourish 
and  educate  It  until  It  Ls  able  to  shift  for 
itself.  This  duty  of  the  parent  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  child  in  the  womb  from  the 
time  it  Is  begotten  Is  a  person.  Tlie  imper- 
fect slate  of  Its  human  development.  Its 
weakness,  and  its  need,  i-  the  very  occasion 
for  the  greater  duiv  of  the  parent  to  pre.serv'e 
and  support  It 

Bingham  In  his  arguments  addressed  to 
various  legislative  measttres  bearing  npon 
slavery  and  the  Civil  War  and  to  the  Four- 
•eenth  Amendment  reflects  the  universal  un- 
derstanding that  in  the  new  American  legal 
order  eveiy  human  being  was  a  person  within 
the  protection  of  the  law.  'With  respect  to 
the  Dtie  Proce.ss  and  Equal  Protection 
Clau-ses  of  the  Fouiteenth  Amendment  he 
stated : 

"The  only  question  to  be  asked  of  the 
creatuie  claiming  lt.s  protection  is  this:  Is 
he  ft  man'.'  Every  man  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  law  because  of  Us  divine 
.sphU  ot  equality  declares  that  all  mm  an 
c  leated  f  qiial."  -■ 

Earlier  in  the  debates  in  1862  upon  tlie 
proposed  legislation  to  abolish  slavery  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  had  stated: 

"That  Coiistlttitlon  .  .  .  proclaimed  thai 
jiU  men  in  respect  of  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erly were  equal  before  the  law;  and  that 
no  person,  no  human  being,  no  members 
of  the  family  of  man  shall  ...  be  deprived 
of  his  life  or  tils  liberty,  or  his  property,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  land  .  .  .  (T>he  great 
ttutii    {is(    thai    all    men   are   created  eqtial 


r 


...  in  lespect  lio  iliose  right*  wliich  are  •» 
iiiilveTaal  aa  tlM  maA«rlal  structure  of  vnmn^ 
as  ImpeTtebable  as  tiis  iiiunortal  natxtrev  aad. 
to  protect,  BOt  to  confer  wiilch.  aU  good 
Oovernments  are  In-stltuted  by  man." '^ 

Slmilarty,  Albert  O.  Bid<U*.  CoiigrcesMAii 
from  Oblo,  sitated  the  coounon.  sense  ap- 
proach to  judging  ili«  reall)  y  ih*t  is  a  human 
being:  ^ 

"11  Is  idle  to  establish  to  me  the  iuferiarlty 
i,f  thai,  sinless  race — I  see  tauit  they  are  men 
...  It  is,  to  nae,  blaspheMy  to  attempt  to 
^hof.-  that  the  Creator  intended  this  race  fer 
slaves,  for  the  very  elementa  «rf  o«r  eoHuaoa 
nature,  which  are  the  common  basis  h^os 
wlilch  Ood  planted  the  races,  give)*  tha* 
dOLjma  the  lie.  ..."  ^ 

"Slavery  Is  a  hideous  anachronlsm/enmlng 
to  u.s  out  of  tlie  bitftaarism  and  cko.  OtmA 
night  of  the  pest,  with  no  good  In  U:.  brisgiBg 
no  good  witli  it,  and  allied  to  no  good  about 
it;  growing  day  by  day  more  aiaberreu«  aa*^P^ 
KP<«mivr    and   muist   be   conatmied  by  the*^P* 


unseemly:    and  muist  be  conatuned  by 
light    and    heat   of    out'   Christian    civUiza- 
tlon,"  » 

Bingliajn  in  theae  statements,  in  coBun«a 
with  other  CtBigressmen  and  Senators  gen- 
erally of  his  day.  adhered,  to  the  view  that 
all  men  are  created  by  God  at  their  c«n- 
ceptlon  withla  tlieir  mothers'  wombs  and 
endowed  by  Him  at  that  time  with  the  in- 
alienable Tigixts  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happlneas.  In  general,  they  shared  the 
notion  that  tb« 

"legal  marriage  relation  estaldlHhes  per- 
sonal rights  and  personal  Interests  wtHeh  no 
legislative  tribunal  under  our  form  af  ge*- 
ernment,  nor  the  parties  themselves  at  Uuitr 
mere  will  and  piewure,  can  digest  or  dntrai^. 
The  wife  owe»  obedience  to  the  huriMuat 
.iiid  the  husband  protection  to  the  wil^,  antf 
both  owe  protection  an<t  care  to  their  chil- 
dren. This  relation  lies  at  the  vei7  founda- 
tion of  our  wh«ie  social  syBtena.  .  .  .  [Lfaw 
is  to  protect  this  relation;  to  protect  th» 
personal  rights  of  husband,  ■S'ife,  and  chS- 
dren  rhatgrow  ont  of  tt."^ 

All  ailirmed  that  the  Thirteenth  and  POur- 
ttenth  Amendments  were  directed  toward 
the  protection  ef  all  ehlldreu  since  chHdre** 
are  persons  created  by  God  and  "have  eer*- 
tain  rights  which  are  as  iiiallenaWe  as  thos* 
.f  adults."  "  Congressmen  and  Senators  ft-e- 
quently  referred  to  unborn  drildren  tmcl  tl» 
:roneratlonB  yet  to  come  for  wbom  they  aetccl 
or  desired  to  aet.  They  were  cencciuttf  »m 
what  might  haippen  to  them  If  wise  ItgDslB' 
tion  was  not  enacted.  Aboye  aXl,  Btu^luiiu 
.ind  his  fellow  legtefirtora  were  ajneeriroJ 
with  the  nattoaal  falliire  to  protect  the  M'jbb 
ef  men,  wt>mea.  and  ehUdren  wheiefer  'tSe 
mstitutlon  of  slavery  still  otrtalnetf  fn  186* 
He  stated: 

"'  [Tlhe  hlgheat  right  which  pertains  to  man 
«r  eltiaen,  life,  lnaa  never  yet  been,  protected, 
and  is  not  bow  protected,  in  anj  IKatte  of 
this  Union  by  the  statute  laar  af  tbe  Haited 
States.  .  .  .  Aod  this  results  from,  the  aesept- 
ed  coustruetian  that  this  Government  has 
not  the  power  by  law  to  enforce  lu  the  States 
thlri  guarantee  of  life."  " 

Witli  Senator  Jacob  Howard  of  Micliigau 
he  tvas  thus  affiyiMiug  that  the  Fouateeuth 
Amendment,  If  adopted,  would  forever  disable 
every  state  from  passing  laws  trenching  upon 
the  fundamental,  rights  aikt  j^vUeges  per- 
taduhig  to  all  persons  and  'would 

"establish  .  .  .  equality  before  the  law, 
and  . . .  give  to  the  hun^ilest,  the  poorest,  the 
nio.->t  despised  of  the  race  the  same  rights 
and  the  same  protection  before  the  lant  as  It 
gives  to  the  most  powerful,  the  most  wealthy, 
or  the  moAt  haughty  . .  .  Without  this  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  to  all  men  and  equal 
protection  under  the  shield  ef  law,  there 
l8  na  repubUcau  gorerninent  and  none  that 
Is  rea»y  worth  taaiataAMng."  " 

The  framers  of  thase  amendments  acted  in 
the  context  ^Z  wiiolesale  mistreatment.  In- 


cluding murder,  not  only  of  disadvantaged 
mioaritles  sach  as  Blaclcs,  Mlexican-Amer- 
Icaas,  and.  Tw^""".  but  also  of  -unborn  chU- 
dreu.  lilaBy  Blacka,  llexlcan-Amerlcans,  and 
scaaa  Indians,  were  then  subjected  to  the  Ig- 
nominy ef  slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude. 
Unborn  children  were  being  killed  by  abor- 
tion in  great  niuubers  and  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tii^uished  from  those  bound  by  the  yoke  of 
slavery  whicli,  aa  Senator  Daniel  Clark  of 
New  Hampsliire  stated: 

"destroyed  the  sanctity  of  mai'riage  and 
.sundered  and  broken  the  domestic  ties.  .  .  . 
bound  men,  women,  and  children  robbed 
them,  bruised,  and  mangled  them,  btimed 
and  otherwise  murdered  them  .  .  .  compelled 
them,  to  submit  in  silence  and  labor  in 
tears."  '* 

We  liave  already  noted  that  the  fi-amers  of 
the  Thirteenth  aiid  Fourteenth  Amendments 
considered,  aa  a  basic  tenet  of  their  political 
phUosophy,  that  every  himian  being  was  a 

iraon  protected  by  the   Constitution  and 
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that  every  child  from  the  time  of  its  being 
begotten  was  a  human  being  and  person 
created  by  God.  Logically,  these  framers 
sliotild  have  been  coiwerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  abortion,  and  they  were.  They  acted 
in  the  political  context  not  only  of  a  great 
antl-slavei'y  movement,  but  also  of  an  anti- 
abortion  movement. 

The  anti-slavery  movement  was  older  and 
had  encountered  great  opposition.  The  antf- 
abortion  movement  began  around  1850  and 
encountered  much  less  opposition  and 
achieved  considerable  success  in  the  period 
in  which  the  anti-slavery  movement  became 
politically  active  and  achieved  its  great  snc- 
cesses,  roughly  the  period  from  1850  to  1875. 
The  discovery  of  the  human  ovmm  and  its 
function  in  human  conception,  which  was 
made  in  1827,"  had  become  generally  known 
and  accepted  in  scientific  circles  and  the 
medical  pi'ofession  by  1850. 

During  the  1850*3  and  the  1860's  physi- 
cians, acting^  both  Indlvfdtially  and  organi- 
zationally, undertook  to  acquaint  the  gen- 
eral pubnc  and  state  anil  federal  legi-^lators 
with  the  scientific  discovery  that  the  unborn 
child  enjoyed  Its  human  life  from  the  point 
of  conception  and  that  protection  of  the 
chUd  from  abortion  tmder  the  commort  hfw 
and  the  early  statutes  on  abortion  was  gross- 
ly inadequate.** 

Walt  Whitman,  the  great  American  poet, 
reflected  in  his  Leaves  of  Grass  and  other 
poems  published  in  1855  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  discorvery  concerning  the 
human  ovum,  conception,  and  embryo,  in 
Ug^t  of  the  traditional  poQtfcal  jrtillosophy 
of  the  antl-rfavery  movement  etmcei'ning  the 
person: 
"'What  is  prudence,  is  indivisible, 
"Dfecimes  to  separate  one  part  of  life  from 
every  other  part, 

"...  Is  It  wonderful  that  I  sliould^be  Im- 
mortal as  everyone  is  irmnartal,  anB  how  I 
was  conceived  to  my  mother's  womb  Is 
equally  wonderful; 

"Before  I  viras  bom  ont  of  my  mother,  gen- 
erattbns  guided  me; 

"My  embryo  has  never  been  torpid — noth- 
ing could  overlay  it. 

"All  forces  have  been  steadily  employed  to 
complete  and  delight  me, 
"Now  I  stand  on  this  spot  with  my  Soul. 
"Each  of  us  inevitable, 
"Each  of  us  limitless — each  of  us  'with  his 
or  her  right  upon  the  earth."  " 

The  first  federal  legislator  to  propose  the 
enactment  of  a  criminal  provision  dealing 
-with  abortion  designed  to  protect  unborn 
children  from  conception  to  live  birth  was 
the  distinguished  international  Jurist,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  w^ho  had  previously  served 
as  Mayor  of  New  York  City  and  Representa- 
tive from  New  Tork.  He  made  his  propo.'sal 
first  in  1838  as  a  Representative  and  later  in 
r831  as  a  Senator  from  Louisiana."  Thp  pro- 
posals were  i)art  of  a  proposed  comprehensive 
United  Sta'^ea  criminal  code  wlilch  he  had 
prepared.''  Tfie  provisions  of  the   propos<=^ 


code  dealing  with  abortion  were  substan- 
tially identical  to  the  Texas  antl-abortlGn 
criminal  law  of  1856  ^  which  had"  obviously 
drawn  heavily  upon  his  proposal.  The  code 
provisions  provided  a  substantial  period  of 
Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  fts  vio- 
lation, f^ 
Livingston  explained  hJs  proposed  ar^- 
abort!o:i  measure  as  being  concerned  witii 
"'(tjhe  destruction  of  human  Itfe,  in  rt.= 
inchoate  state"  and  as  being  designe*  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  common  law  which  he 
considered  did  not  classify  ataortton  as  homi- 
cide.'"^  His  proposed  anti-abortion  raea^-ure 
was  placed  in  Title  XIX  of  his  criminal  code 
wliich  was  entitled:  "Of  Otfenses  Afifertin? 
the  Persons'  of  Ivdividitali" .  (empfta.ste 
added) 

Thus,  in  1828-1831  a  distinguished  luti':  - 
national  Jvirist  rittdressed  his  fellow  United 
States  Representatives  and  Senators  in  lar- 
gtiage  indicating  his  position  that  the  u-^- 
born  child  is  a  person  from  eonception  until 
lire  birth  and  that  its  human  Mfe  must  be 
protected  against  those  who  •wmild  destroy  it 
by  an  abtjrtton  during  any  part  of  the  penod 
of  pregnancy. 

Dr.  L.  S.  JojTies  of  'Virginia  was  sweeesKf -si 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  an  airti-atoortion 
law  by  his  state  in  1849"  that  was-  ctesigned 
to  protect  the  unborn  child  from  the  time  of 
its  conception.^  He  ■was  aWe  to  .seenre  the 
elimination  of  the  requirement  ef  qtrtekerj- 
ing  from  the  oMer  statute  frametl  after  the 
model  of  the  common  law  after  erplalnin,.- 
the  basic  facts  of  the  human  tnxmt,  ermeep- 
tion  and  the  humanity  of  the  Hnbom  child 
at  conception  to  the  .stj*+e's  codift*'*!  i^ tt? 
agency. 

By  1153,  physicians  throughout  Tl>e  cour- 
try  became  alarmed  at  the  great  lne?eft-,e  ri 
abortions  over  the  past  few  years.  They  jje- 
gan  to  press  tar  cliange  In  the  eenuaon  law 
and  earlier  an ti -abort  ion  statutes  so  as  to 
eliminate  their  many  Intwleqvaeies  for  pni- 
lecting  the  unt>orn  ehild  frtnn  abortion.  Dr. 
Hoi-atlo  R.  Storer,  M.D.  and  ZJLkB.  of  Boston, 
brought  the  matter  of  abai-tlone  to  the  atteii- 
tiou  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at- 
i.;3  annual  meeting  in  iW7  and  was  ap- 
pointed the  chairman  of  its  ConraUttee  on 
CrtmiBal  Alxjrtibn  to  engage  in  a  study  of 
the  IncideRce  of  abortions  srad  ti?  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Association  as^  t»  what 
ita  poHcy  and  course  of  acrio»  shotild  be  o.'i 
tl?«  BMitter.^ 

IH  Ms  writings  betv"peen  185«  ano  r^^t^  Dr. 
Storer  took  the  position  that : 

"Ffvysicfaas  have  now  arrived  at  the  urisui- 
im«us  opinion,  that  the  foetus  in  ittere  if 
iTltv9  frotn  the  very  memeBt  ef  cancep- 
tien  .  .  .  (T)he  wIDfuI  kiDing  af  a  human 
b^Hg,  at  any  stage  of  its  exlstenoe,  irr  iBur- 
<ter  .  .  .  (A)bartl«u  is,  in  m2fty,  a  crime 
agt^Bst  the  iBfaat,  its  motlier,  flae  famUy 
eirete,  and  society.  .  .   "^ 

After  twa  years  of  study,  Dr.  Sterer's  csin- 
auttee  made  its  report  and  reeoamnendations 
to  the  .teaoclaticn  in  1859.  These  resid'veions 
"eoBdeaui(ed)  the  procuiiug^  of  akortion. 
at  ewry  period  of  gestation,  except  aa  neces- 
sary fat  preserving  the  life  of  either  mother 
or  child"  and 

"request(ed)  the  zealous  cooperation. af  the 
v.orious  State  medical  societies  in  pressing 
this  subject  upon  the  legislatnjies  of  rhojr 
respective  States."  ^ 

This  same  nhyslcian  also  prepared  au  ex- 
tensive medico-legal  study  which  accompa- 
nied the  above-mentMned  report  and  -wa- 
puMished  in  1860.^"  It  cai-efuOy  analyzed 
both  the  common  law  and  e.'slsUng  statut<^ 
law  bearing  upon  abcHrtioq  and  poiated  out 
the  weaknesses  in  both  fdr  protectkog  the 
life  of  unborn  children  and  punishlBg  the 
crime  of  abortion.  It  proposed  eiUMrtaaent  of 
tliree  pieces  of  legislation  to  deal  lAth  'the 
problem  of  abortion.  One  of  tiMse  «aa  pre- 
sented in  model  form  for  coosidetstten  by 
legislatures.  It  does  not  sp^^emr  ttat  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Wade  and  Bottan:  waa  even 
uvare  of  this  .study  aKhough  It  ment4«Bef' 
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tlie  resolutions.  Tliio  ^•iicl.  >..i^  £•:  '1..-  d'rec- 
ilou  of  the  Association  widely  cit^tribiiiftl 
tliroughout  the  country  and  proved  extraor- 
dinarily Influential  with  letrisiatcrs,  a  fnct 
thHt  the  Supreme  Court  d'.d  not   note. 

At  the  Association's  meetliit,  in  Npa-  Hi* vi-n 
ni  June.  1860.  Dr.  Htnry  Miller.  M  D..  Its 
President,  informed  t'lf  ii'enibers  (hai  the 
18o9  retiolutions  had  beer  distr'bu'td  fo  the 
President  of  the  Uniteci  Stittes  mid  tlie  Gov- 
ernor of  each  of  ttie  Slates  nucl  'lerrltorios 
of  llie  Union  In  Jamiiiry  oi  I8t>0.  He  aL-»> 
rep<jrted  that  Judiciary  C'O'UiuiiUT  of  the 
Counectlcut  LeKi^^latiire,  io  v.hicii  hud  been 
leierred  the  t859  resolur  if'!  ...  Uitd  r«'queste<l 
appointment  of  a  coininiaef  to  frame  a  suit- 
able anti-abortion  statute, «.>  replnce  its  e\- 
I'-tuig  statute  on  the  .'•y>rfect.  The  C'<>inmit- 
lee  was  appointed  and  the  Connecticut 
l.egisUiture  enacted  a  ne^>'  anti-abortion 
slpiute  remarkably  siniihir  to  tiie  motlel  law 
prepared  by  Dr.  Storer. 

As, a  result  of  the  wor!;  ot  piiysiiiaiis  like 
Uis.  Joyner  and  Storer.  bet.veen  18411  and 
I8'i5.  24  states  and  territories  enacted  unti- 
ii'>ortion  statutes  fc>r  tlie  fust  tune.  Ol  these, 
llif  following  14  enacttH;!  statures  tliai,  .sub- 
stantially complied  wita  the  yuiclelmes  stt 
i'oiih  in  the  Storir  study  supporting  the 
1869  AMA  resolution  eoiuennii^  Al)ortlo!i: 
California.  Florida,  Idalio,  Ka!:'-;<s.  I.oui.siaiia. 
-Mai-yland,  Montana.  Nebr.'..'-i;.t,  Nevada,  Nl  .■ 
Hampsiilre.  Pennsylvania.  Te.x;'..-^.  Washington 
nnd  Wjomln^.  During  ti\e  .siuno  p«'rioU.  3:; 
aineiidment.s  to  e.xistiny  unti-aixulion  slfu - 
iitcs  were  euatted  h\  24  suue^  and  territories, 
OC  lliese  the  following  20  Jurisdictions 
amended  tlieir  stattttts  in  v  P'.s  subst.intiallv 
resoonslve  to  t'le  AM.^  li.mpal^a  to  uperadt' 
such  statutes  in  order  bei^er  to  protect  uu- 
borr  children:  Culuoriiiii.  Cohnaclo.  Counet - 
lirxit,  Illinois,  Indiaiu\.  Iiiwh,  liOUislana, 
Maine.  Massadiusetts,  Mi<hi.aHn.  MiunesDtu, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne*  Yor.<.  Oliio,  Oregon. 
Fennsylviiiiin  Texa.-.  Viri;!iiia.  iuid  \Viscon.sin 
By  1875.  22  of  the  37  sWiie^  and  «i  terrllorii-s 
luKl  enacied  l^vs  whuli  responded  lo  tiie 
need  for  legislation  as  ^een  by  both  physi- 
cians rind  iHAvers.  .\  coinprtlienslve  collec- 
tion of  early  and  modern  abo Hon  statutes 
is  included  by  Euutue  Quay  in  his  article. 
■Justiliable  Abortion — Medical  and  Legal 
Foundations. "  ■' 

The  Thirteentli  and  Fo'.i.  teeiitii  .Amend- 
ments were  ratified  In  If!65  and  1868,  re- 
>p»ectively.  Mriiiy  of  tht  srates  riiniying  each 
.Aiaendmeiit  had.  in  icicrdance  with  the 
recommendiiiions  ot  the  .\merican  Medical 
so  a.-'  to  provide  C'eatei  jiiotectl-'n  for  the 
Assficiaiion  raid  the  S'oier  t;iiidelines,  previ- 
ously adopted  ami-abortion  legisl.itiop  or 
modifted  exisang  anti-riijortion  legislation 
lives  of  vmborn  qhtldr«-u  I'Ud  more  effective 
ei'.ft'rce'nent  of  this  form  o;  hr.v.  Moi-eover, 
\\\  the  period  bet  >ee".  IBiS  piid  1875  some 
of  iliese  state';  also  ,'icced  (o  adopt  or  modify 
sucii  le^'i.'?latiou  for  tiie  same  purposes.  It 
would  be  ludi'roiis  tc-  ccaiclnde  that  these 
stsites  acted  out  oi  a  Ofltei  tliat  anti-abor- 
ilon  legi.slatioJi  in  any  v.,iy  lufrini^ed  t!  c 
rlgbis  of  women  proteclfl  by  these  Ameinl- 
inent'-. 

These  Amendments  weie  d.ected  at  state 
actlt'U  tliat  undercut  ttie  inndaiaentol  rights 
of  human  beings.  These  states  in  enacting 
tl-eir  anli-fiboriiod  legi>:»tioii  ditl  so  under 
ttie  pei"suasion  ihat  uniiorn  children  were 
humsui  beings  and  perso:iw>  whose  lives 
needed  proieciion  from  t':.e  grovvitij;  evil  of 
abortion.  Thus.  «l..e  .oijiusciiou  of  state 
i-ptificaUon  of  these  AmtPdments  with  state 
.adoption  or  modifie.'>.'i(';'.  of  nnti-abortion 
sts.ntes  designed  lo  pro'tc  unborn  children 
const'Hites  a  contemporaneous  legislative 
ic.nstrxiction  by  states  oi  the  mcanlin;  cif 
I've  Ameudmcnt.s  tliey  laMiled.  Ihal  cou- 
stri'ction  can  only  be  tnat  unborn  children 
aio  hun\an  belns^.s  and  persons  under  the 
CoiistltutSon.  Anv  other  .-lev.  of  tlieir  action 
would  be  out  of  Itne  wit^h  the  •- isiory  of  tlie 
pprlfid. 


During  the  r>erlod  from  1860  lo  1875  In 
wlui.h  Congress  v. as  enacting  legislation  and 
proposing  constittttlonal  amendments  to 
eliminate  slavery  and  to  protect  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  hinnan  beings  and 
cltueus,  it  ai.-o.  like  many  of  the  states,  was 
enaclliig  legista^ion  designed  to  protect  un- 
born cinidreu  specifically.  This  legislation 
noi  only  is  consistent  with  the  general  ef- 
fort of  Congress  dining  this  period  to  pro- 
tect liunuia  righti.  but  It  also  ccijitltutes  a 
strong  contemporaneous  legislative  Interpre- 
tation by  Congress  that  unborn  children  are 
human  bein.gs  and  persons  whom  Congress 
has  authority  to  protect  xiuder  the  Constitu- 
tion. Including  its  Tiiirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Amend  men  IS  wlilch  are  specifically 
directed  toward  the  protection  of  human 
beings   and   persons. 

Tiio  fir.'-t  Congress.dnal  legislation  to  deal 
wiih  the  inilxirn  child  did  so  in  a  context 
apart  from  abcTtlon  aid  explicitly  provided 
it  with  protection  from  the  lime  ol  its  being 
"begotten"  or  conceived,  lliis  legislation 
was  the  Dtsl'ict  of  Columbia  Ditorce  Act 
ot  18H0.  This  Act  j>ro\idcd  that  the  Issue  ('f 
a  second  and  bigamou.-.  m.irrlage  "born  or- 
begotten  before  the  cf.minenceuu-nt  of  the 
suit  (for  divorct  I.  shall  »)e  deemed  tt)  be  tlu- 
let;liimnte  issue  ot  the  pureiil  who.  at  the 
time  of  tiie  mairiage.  was  capable  of  con- 
tracting." Clearly,  here.  Cnngress  legislated 
U>  protect  the  unborn  from  the  time  of  1.^ 
being  begotten  c«r  conceived  in  the  womb- 
and  conferred  upon  it  the  staiUKf>X  legit- 
imacy a' though  the  marriage  was  bigiimou5. 
Tin-  infereni  e  from  all  tins  Is  overwhelming.' 
that  in  18G0  Congress  considered  the  nn- 
born  child  111  be  a  pe'son  from  the  time  of 
ins  conception  and  lo  be  t'le  proper  .subject 
for  proicc'lve  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  legitimacy  generiUIy  enjoyed  by 
other  persons  under  the  law. 

Tlie  .second  piece  of  legislation  by  which 
Congress  acted  to  protect  unborn  children 
was  the  a.s.sinnlati-. e  crimes  provision  enacted 
on  April  .1,  18ut>.'  This  legislation  made  ap- 
plic.iiilc  the  criminal  law  of  any  siate  to  any 
area  wiich  a  state  hed  ceded  to  and  placed 
under  the  cxclushe  juri.>diclion  lit  1;he 
United  Slates  vhere  an  offence  specil.ed  by 
that  criminal  l.ii.  'id  not  been  prohibited 
by  the  United  State--.  This  prcvlsioxa  clearly 
adopted  as  federal  law  state  Ia\\s  prohibit- 
ing Dbortion  iiuliidUig  those  adopted  or 
f'tiif-nded  in  the  perioil  between  1850  and 
187.T.  I'lust  of  wliicli.  as  previously  discussed, 
were  dc?.igned  under  the  Storer  guidelines  to 
pro\ide  protection  for  the  lives  of  unborn 
chiUlren.  Tlius.  tiie  Texas  unll-abortion  law 
oi,18.")0  was  111  1866  adopted  as  federal  la\. 
applicable  to  miUiary  Installations  in  that 
state  under  the  exclushe  Jiiri-.dlctlon  of  the 
United  States 

Similarly,  the  Connecticut  aiitl-abortlon 
1;  y  of  1860  draited  for  it  by  the  Crj^nlnal 
Abor:  Uin  CommuLee  ot  the  Americrp^  Met'- 
ical  As.-o<:iBiloti  was  in  1866  adopted  as  fed- 
eral law  applicable  to  naval  in.iallailons  in 
ihwi  tiate  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Uiuted  States.  Congress  by  this  legis- 
lation clearly  manifested  its  tinder.standing 
th.it  it  hud  autliorit'.  to  protect  unborn  chil- 
dren under  ti'e  Consiiuition  and  iliat  neiilier 
the  Thir'eenth  Amendmenl  which  Iliad  re- 
centh-  ijeen  rafifletl  nor  the  Fourteenth 
.\incnd:ilcni  v.  lilch  ii  uould  shortU  su'iiivt 
to  the  st«tes  was  violated  by  Its  acUoii 

Congier>s  by  thiu  action  again  re(c>gniyc<l 
unborn  chlldivn  to  be  peroon-  vvilli  tlic  pro- 
tection of  the  Cfinslitullou. 

Congress  acted  for  the  third  time  to  ])io- 
tei-t  vmborn  children  on  March  3,  1873,'' 
when  it  eiiacied  a  la>.-  entitled  "An  Act  lor 
the  Supprc-sion  of  Irade  ni.  and  Cn'cula- 
tif'ii  ni  .  .  An  icies  01  Jmmi  ral  Use."  'Iliis 
Irtw  reached  an  area  of  action  relating  to 
"unlavvfu!  abortion"  not  reached  by  many 
stale  or  '.erritonal  statuies  so  lar  as  liiis 
action  v. a>  performed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Unniila,  ^he    r'-rriiovie';.  or  "an.v  other  t>'ace 


within  t'te  e\clii-,iv'e  jurisdiction  of  ti»» 
Unit«d  St^ates. "  The  action  thtLs  reached  con- 
cerned tlie  selling,  lending,  or  giving;  awHv 
"of  any  article  ,  ,  .  for  causing  unlawful 
abtirtlon," 

This  Act  thus  recognized  that  in  the  place.', 
.specified,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, there  was  In  existence  previously  en- 
acied lav.  that  was  dlre<-ted  toward  tiie  pre- 
vention c>f  "unlawftil  abortion."  This  is  a 
.specific  acknowledgment  by  Congres.s  that 
V.  licn  in  1806  it  had  enacted  the  a-ssimlla- 
tive  crimes  .elatiite.  it  had,  among  oth.er 
state  laws,  adopted  state  anti-abortion  law. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  recognition  by  Congress  tliat 
the  Territories  had  adopted  territorial  aini- 
ftlx>rtion  laws. 

Finally,  It  is  a  recognition  that  in  the  D!'  - 
trlct  of  Columbia  there  was  a  law  with  re- 
spect to  "unlawful  abortion."  This  nndoubt- 
edly  was  the  Maryland  statute  of  1868  wlucn 
had  tjeeti  adopted  under  the  1866  assimila- 
tive crimes  siaiute  for  application  to  the 
terrtiorv  ceded  tfl  the  United  Sates  that  had 
liecome  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Man 
land  statute  <it  1868.  as  previously  noted, 
one  of  the  stattites  closely  following  tl 
Storer  guidelines.  All  of  the  foregoing  v.ut\ 
c'hIcs  tiie  keen  awareness  of  Congress  of  e 
isting  state  and  territorial  anti-abortion  leg- 
islaiion  and  Its  desire  to  strengthen  this 
!ei.l-~lationi  by  a  new  form  of  legislation. 

It  is  of  great  significance  in  this  re>peet 
that  the  1873  legislation  is  another  i>nc  <ii 
the  three  pieces  of  legislation  originally  ree- 
oiiimended  by  Siorer  Itir  enactment  by  slate 
legislatures  and  ihe  Congress  for  the  bener 
protection  of  unborn  children.  Ci>iigr«ss  aW'> 
enacied  the  third  of  the  forrris  of  legislaticn 
to  protec  the  unlxirn  diild's  life  when  1:> 
1864  it  passed  a  law  incorporating  a  TlouiO 
tVir  Friendless  Women  and  Children  '  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.'  •  This  was  a  home  to 
whlih  pre;;aant  women  could  go,  have  (me 
during  pregnancy,  give  birth  to  their  cliild, 
and  then  put  It  up  for  adoption.  If  they  de- 
sired tu  tlo  tlii.s,  ihrougli  the  help  of  tlio 
homc'^;  stall. 

Thus.  Ihro'.ighoiU  the  period  of  debc-H 
over  civil  rights  mef.sures  and  Constil  niioiuil 
Amendments  iheir  framers  manifested  a  spt-- 
cial  foiif^rii  for  the  unborn  child.  Thtv 
adopted,  ijetvveen  18G0  and  1873.  the  threr 
spe<  Ihc  kuids  oi  measures  recommended  b. 
Storer  for  ibis  pnrpo.se,  plus  a  statute  to 
legitlnaite  tne  unborn  children  of  a  biga- 
mous marriage  This  coiniltuted  a  clean,  con- 
teniporaneous  legislative  constniclion  tbi>t 
they  considered  Hie  unlxirn  child  a  huuiMn 
being  and  a  person  within  their  authoiiiy 
tlTpiotett  uiiiier  the  Cousiitiuion,  includln',i 
its  I'hirteentli  and  tonrltenth  Ai.itndiiieni..i. 

TI!   :   lUlRrEtVlH    A:Mf\'nMlNI    .\Mi    Id'     nitidis 

OF  THfj  i\ihi:r 

Ii  is  (lie  pf.sitiou  of  the  aulhiir  t'lrfi  t'lf 
Thirte<[nih  Amenciinerit  provides  eoiis(itu- 
tioiial  proiC'iion  f(.r  the  civil  rights  t.f  t 
tailier  f.f  an  unborn  child  lo  proicct.  its  il  c 
from  a  mother  v.\u<  seeks  to  have  it  destroyed 
through  an  aljoriion.  Fhe  Thirieenih  .\Miend- 
meiit  '  iis  dlrecied.  of  course,  at  the  elinii- 
I'.atioii  of  slavery  and  in^luntary  seivitiHie 
whether  inipo^ed  by  go>  ermnent  or  by  pft- 
va'e  per.soiis  But  it  was  directed  to  much 
more  than  the  status  of  .slavery  or  involun- 
tary .servitude  ihat  hud  been  imposed  upon 
certain  das.-.es  of  luimHU  beings  prior  to  iis 
.idopllon,  such  as  the  Blacks  of  the  South 
and  e!se'.\lierc  or  Mexicans  and  Chinese  of 
thp  Soinhwesi  and  West.  It  was,  to  repeat  the 
classic  c'laracterizi'ilon  of  its  objective  by 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  the  Ct?'i7  Rights  Cii:c» 
previously  tjuoted.  directed  to  ensuring  that: 

"There  caiuu-t  lie  in  this  Republic  any 
clasji  of  hnnian  beings  iiy-jHiactlcal  subjec- 
tiim  to  another  class,  witli  power  in  the  lat- 
ter to  dole  out  to  ihe  fornipr  jkisl  such  priv- 
ileges as  they  may  cboo.«e  t<v|;mnt."*' 

Thus,  the  Aniendmeut  not  tmly  aimed  at 
Ihe  desirnctiuii  of  the  sialu.s  iof  slavery  and 
111  olnii'aiy  •^ervit'ide  es' ablisnVu-rjJ'  iKtsitte 
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law  but  also  aimed  at  the  eUmination  of  13a» 
situation  In  wbich  one  class  of  human  be- 
ings was  placed  In  practical  subJecUan  to 
another  class.  In  a  kind  of  de  t*iBto  Aamrj. 
stated  positively,  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment established,  as  the  mi^Jority  in  the 
j:ivil  Rights  Cases  asserted,  "universal  civil 
.  .  .  freedom  throughout  the  United  States" 
and  clothed  "Congress  with  power  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  abolishing  all 
badges  and  Incidents  of  slavery"  and  for  pro- 
tecting, as  Included  within  the  civil  freedom 
established  for  every  man.  "those  fundamen- 
tal rights  which  are  the  essence  of  civil  free- 
dom, .  .  ."  ■■  And  since  one  who  is  a  slave 
in  some  respects  <»:  who  does  not  enjoy  all  of 
the  fundamental  rights  is  a  person  who  is  to 
that  extent  in  partial  subjection,  de  fare  or 
de  facto,  to  the  will  of  some  other  person 
or  to  society  itself,  the  Amendment  was  also 
directed  toward  elimination  of  partial  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude."" 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  back 
of  the  proposal  and  adoption  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  and  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866,  which  was  passed  to  implement 
it,  was  to  bring  protection  to  the  family 
relationship  of  those  who  had  been  slaves 
and  to  the  personal  rights  of  each  member  of 
the  family.  Iilany  things  outraged  those  who 
proposed  these  measures.  Probably  the  chief 
tiling  that  outraged  them  was  the  mistreat- 
ment of  the  slave  family  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  the  slave  father, 
mother,  and  children  under  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Since  these  leaders  were  still 
strongly  committed  to  the  family  as  the  fun- 
damental institution  of  a  free  political  so- 
ciety, this  mistreatment  and  destruction  was 
seen  as  a  social  cancer  striking  at  tlie  very 
vitals  of  American  society. 

The  framers  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
were  especially  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
the  slave  father.  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts  considered  that  one  of  the 
essential  featvires  of  the  slave  system  of  this 
day  was  "the  denial  of  the  paternal  rela- 
tion."'•'*  The  mistreatment  of  the  slave 
father  was  characterized  by  the  author  of 
the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Protection 
Clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  John 
A.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  as  a  "blasphemy  against 
the  divine  beauty  of  life."  •• 

This  universal  concern  with  the  fate  of  the 
slave  father  on  the  part  of  those  who  opposed 
slavery  was  due  to  the  severe  Ituroads  upon 
his  role  imposed  by  this  institution.  His  child 
was  owned  by  the  owner  of  its  slave  mother. 
He  could  not  marry  so  as  to  bring  the  pro- 
tection of  marriage  and  family  law  to  his 
family.  He  could  not  claim  his  child  as  his 
own.  He  had  no  control  over  the  sale  or 
seizure  for  debt  of  his  child,  including  one 
who  was  in  its  mother's  wmnb  when  the 
debt  was  contracted.  He  could  not  purchase 
land  or  a  home  for  his  family  and  could  not 
insist  upoii  his  family  living  with  him.  He 
could  not  purchase  needed  food  and  medicine 
for  his  children  and  wife. 

His  only  alternative  was  to  steal  the  neces- 
saries for  them  if  tdiey  were  not  otherwise 
provided.  He  could  not  provide  education  for 
Ills  children  and  was  limited  in  giving  them 
religious  instruction.  He  could  not  sue  in 
the  courts  to  protect  his  wife  and  child  or 
even  testify  against  a  person  wh9  had 
harmed  them  because  neither  he  nor  the 
members  of  his  family  had  any  rights.  His 
children  were  .subject  to  correction  and 
puni.shment  by  their  master  and  hC'CDuld  not 
resist  its  infliction  even  when  it  was  ex- 
cessive. One  Black  father  after  another 
observed  and  experienced  the  fact  that 
slavery  had: 

"Destroyed  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and 
sundered  and  broken  the  domestic  ties,  .  .  . 
oound  men,  women,  and  children,  robbed 
i-hem,  beat  them,  bruised,  and  mangled  them, 
burned  and  otherwise  murdered  tliem  .  .  . 
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coiiq>Med  tbran  to  submit  In  silence  and 
labor  in  tears".'* 

Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  of  Michigan 
artlcalatejd  t^e  central  ptupose  behind  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  as  being  one  directed 
toward  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  family 
institution  and  e^>ecially  the  restoration  of 
the  rights  of  the  father.  He  stated: 

"Its  intention  was  to  make  him  the  op- 
posite of  a  slave  to  make  him  a  freeman. 
And  what  are  the  attributes  of  a  freeman 
according  to  the  universal  understanding  of 
the  American  people?  Is  a  freeman  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  acquiring  property, 
of  the  right  of  having  a  family,  a  wife,  chil- 
dren, home?  What  definildou  will  you  at- 
tach to  the  word  'freeman'  that  does  not 
include  these  ideas?  The  once  slave  Is  no 
longer  a  slave;  he  has  become,  by  means  of 
emancipation,  a  free  man.  If  su(A  be  the 
case,  then  in  all  common  sense  Is  he  not 
entitled  to  those  rights  which  we  concede  to 
a  man  who  is  free?"  '^ 

To  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  a  freeman  was,  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  to  be 
converted  Into  the  status  of  one  who  Is  a 
partial  slave.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  enacted  upon  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  Congress  under  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  was  directed  at 
eliminating  various  hindrances  to  freedom 
bemg  encountered  by  those  who  had  been 
freed  from  the  de  jure  status  of  slavery. 
These  persons  were  provided  protection  by 
federal  law  so  that  they  were  to: 

■•have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and 
Territory  In  the  United  States,  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts,  to  ."^le,  be  parties,  and  give 
evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell, 
hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property, 
and  .  .  .  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws 
and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  cit- 
izens, .  .  ."  ^J 

Through  protection  of  these  fundamental 
civil  rights  under  federal  statute  law  it  was 
the  aim  of  its  framers  to  protect,  among 
others,  the  father  in  his  "right  of  having  a 
famUy,  a  wife,  children,  home"  and  of  pro- 
tecting them  against  both  the  government 
and  private  persons  who  would  destroy  them. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  to  subject 
the  father  of  an  unborn  child  to  the  uncon- 
trolled discretion  of  Its  mother  with  respect 
to  having  an  abortion  Is  to  convert  that 
father  Into  a  partial  slave  who  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  who,  after  being 
freed  from  the  de  jure  status  of  slavery,  were 
still  faced  vrlth  denials  in  particular  in- 
st«mces  of  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of 
the  freeman.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment 
was  authM-ltatively  interpreted  by  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  to  have 
been  designed  to  preclude  that  precise  status 
being  Imposed  by  either  governments  or  pri- 
vate persons.  The  father  ot  a  child,  born 
or  unborn,  has  certain,  fundamental  rights 
relative  to  that  child.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice White  for  the  Court  in  Stanley  v.  Illi- 
nois. 

"The  rights  to  conceive  and  to  raise  one's 
children  have  been  deemed  "essential,"  .  .  . 
"basic  civil  rights  of  man,"  .  ,  ,  and  [rjlghts 
far  more  precious  than  property  rights,  ,  .  . 
It  is  crucial  with  us  that  the  custody,  care 
and  nurture  of  the  child  reside  first  in  the 
parents,  whose  primary  function  and  freedom 
Include  preparation  for  obligations  the  state 
can  neither  supply  nor  hinder."  -^ 

But  the  right  to  conceive  and  to  raise  one's 
children  which  is  vested  by  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  in  each  freeman  is  a  right  over 
which  neither  the  state  nor  the  spouse  of  the 
father  can  "run  .  .  .  roughshod,"  as  Mr. 
Justice  White  put  It."'  V/hile  the  mother  of 
the  unborn  child  may  have  the  right  to  abort 
her  child  under  Wade  despite  its  erroneous 
character  in  relation  to  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  In  the  absence  of 


an  objection  being  raised  against  It  by  the 
child's  father,  the  Thlrteentti  Amendment 
recognizes  and  protects  a  paramount  civil 
right  in  the  father  both  to  oonoetve  and 
raise  his  own  child  and  to  protect  his  child 
against  al^who  would  destroy  or  hurt  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  the 
right  is  absolute;  it  is  not  to  be  balanced 
against  a  right  of  the  mother  to  destroy  the 
child.  The  right  of  the  mother  to  destroy  that 
life  is  totally  antithetical  to  the  father's 
right.  Both  the  mother  and  father  OC  an  un- 
born child  have  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  to  protect  the  life  of  that  child. 

Wade  erroneously  recognized  a  right  of  the 
mother  to  obtain  the  destruction  of  that 
child  by  an  abortion.  That  decision  stands 
until  reversed  by  a  subsequent  decision  or 
constitutional  amendment.  But  that  deci- 
sion did  not  and  could  not  undercut  the  right 
of  the  father  to  arotect  the  life  of  his  un- 
born child  guarilnteed  by  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  Mpreover.  even  if  there  wei"e  no 
Thirteenth  A^nfendment,  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Foiurteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Due  Pix)cess  Clause  of  the  Plfth  Amend- 
ment preclude  a  state  and  the  Nation,  re- 
spectively, from  recognizing  a  right  In  the 
mother  of  an  unborn  child  to  protect  Its  life 
while  precluding  the  father  of  that  child 
from  protecting  its  life.  Clearly,  discrimina- 
tion bet*een  the  father  and  mother  with  re- 
spect to  recognizing  a  tight  to  protect  the 
life  of  their  unborn  child  is  invidious  dis- 
crimination." Cleai'ly,  also,  there  Is  no 'state 
interest  so  compelling  as  to  warrant  over- 
riding the  right  of  the  father  in  this  respect 
while  according  the  right  of  the  mother.'" 

The  abortion  decisions  of  1973  are  the 
most  eiToneous  decisions  in  the  history  of 
constitutional  adjudication  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  essential  fault  or  evil  with  Wade 
and  Bolton  is  that  they  represent  a  clear  re- 
pudiation by  the  Court  of  its  fundamental 
obligation  under  the  doctrme  of  the  rule  of 
law  or  Justice  under  law  which  Is  to  construe 
a  constitutional  provision  in  light  of  the 
actual  purpose  of  its  framers  in  proposing  It. 
Contrary  to  what  the  Court  has  usually  done 
in  the  past.  It  looked  at  anything  but  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  or  of  the  closely  asso- 
ciated Thirteenth  Amendment.  Had  it  looked 
at  this  actual  purpose,  which  is  spread  so 
lavishly  over  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Globe  and  other  authoritative  sources,  it 
would  have  clearly  seen  that  the  framers  of 
these  two  amendments  principally  sought  to 
protect  every  human  being,  including  un- 
born children  from  the  time  of  their  con- 
ception, in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fundamen- 
tal htiman  rights  to  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  This  was  not  only  n  pnr- 
jKise  of  these  framers:  It  was  their  principal 
purpose. 

Wade  and  Bolion  are  also  the  most  tragic 
decisions  in  the  history  of  constitutional  ad- 
judication because  the  Court  in  abandoning 
its  duty  under  the  rule  of  law  or  Justice  un- 
der law  in  human  society  provides  constitu- 
tional proteci'on  and  approval  for  the  delib- 
erate killing  of  minions  of  unborn  human 
beings  under  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  guarantees  fundamental  Justice  and 
equal  protection  under  the  law  to  all  hu- 
man beings.  These  decisions  are  thus  es.sen- 
tially  unjust. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  act  to  coirect 
the  grossly  erroneous,  tragic,  and  unjust  Su- 
preme Court  abortion  decisions  by  sub- 
mitting a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  unborn  children  from  de- 
struction by  their  mothers  and  physicians 
and  the  interest  of  fathers  in  these  children. 
Just  as  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  were  submitted  by  Congress  to 
correct  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857  so  is 
a  Human  Life  Amendment  necessary  to  re- 
verse the  Wade  pnd  Bolton  decisions  of  1973. 
It  is  essential  that  this  Amendment  provide 
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a  specific  defluiuon  of  the  concept  of  per- 
isou  that  was  m)  well  understood  by  the 
framers  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  Sec- 
lion  1  of  both  SJR  140  and  SJR  141  will  ac- 
conipUsli  this  purpose  In  a  coniprehen6l\e 
manner.  SecciOii  1  of  SJR  1-11  read*;  as  fol- 
lows : 

■•SECTION  i  Willi  respecL  to  ihc  ri^ht  to 
life,  the  word  'person",  a.-s  u.sed  in  tliW  article 
and  In  the  flith  and  fourteenth  articles  o- 
amendment  to  the  Coir«tttution  of  the 
L'aited  States,  appllps  to  all  human  bein:^'- 
nrespective  ox  ege.  health,  fiuic'lon  or  con- 
dition of  depeadeucy.  Including  their  unborn 
offspring  at  every  stage  of  their  biological 
clevelopincnt. 

It  i'^  also  e~-oi.:ial  thai  this  .^niPndn-ieut. 
like  the  Thirteeiitii^mendment.  dlrectly 
prohibit  private  action  tha»  would  impo'se 
slavery  iu  the  form  of  death  upon  unborn 
children.  Section  2  of  SJR  141  will  accom- 
plKh  this  purpo.-.e  in  a  coinprfiionsive  man- 
ner. It  reads  as  follows: 

•SEC.  2.  No  f.nborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  ho'v'  - 
ever,  that  notl-.ing  in  this  article  .shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  permitting  onlv  thc^e  medical 
procedures  requufd  to  preve.it  the  death  of 
the  mother.' 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  this  Amend- 
ment, like  th.e  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Ame  idmen'>  a'.trtiorlze  Congress  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legi'i'.ation  to  enforce  Its  provi- 
sions. Section  3  of  SJR  141  will  also  accom- 
plish this  p-arpo.-e  as  well  as  give  the  same 
authority  to  slates  within  their  respective 
jurisdicfiour.    It  reads  as  follows: 

'•SEC.  3.  Coni;re.ss  and  the  several  statf^s 
shall  have  tl'.e  pc.ver  to  enfor.^e  this  article 
by  appropriate  legl.--latlon  vithln  their  re- 
spective jiiri'-clicticns   " 

It  was  my  privilege  to  he  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal draftsmen  of  Senator  .Tames  Buckley'^ 
pruposed  Human  life  Amendment  i  now  SJR 
140  I  and  of  the  National  Right  to  Life  Com- 
mittee's pioposed  Human  Life  Amendment 
I  now  SJR  14 'i  I  a-  well  as  the  sole  draft.smar. 
of  Congre3.-^tii;tu  James  A  Burke's  propo-cd 
Human  Lite  Aniendmeu'  c originally  HJR 
76i).  introduced  In  1973). 

In  my  opinion  each  of  these  proposal's 
would  accoiiipii-.il  sub^tanttnlly  the  same  re- 
sult and  I  woi'.ld  be  greatly  pleased  to  see 
any  one  of  them  udopied.  In  two  uiemoriiuda 
prepared  in  It*?-).  I  examined  these  proposal'! 
and  explained  the  reasons  for  the  particular 
parts  of  them.  These  are  attached  a-s  Appen- 
Qices  to  this  paper. 

Congresaman  John  A.  Bingham,  th^  author 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, once  said: 

"A  people  to  b?  great   nii;~t  be  Just."'" 

Our  American  people  want  to  be  just  to- 
ward unborii  children.  They  have  mayifested 
this  desire  nuuiy  times  since  1850.  both  In 
legislation  aiid  in  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Coufcre-'-.  can  as.slst  our  people  to 
treat  them  Jusily  by  submittiuK:  a  constitu- 
tional amendment ,  such  as  t'.ie  toregoing  pro- 
posals, for  ratification  bv  the  States  and  by 
enacting  mea.>^iire>  to  protect  their  lives  and 
their  fathers'  inte;-est  in  them  under  the  au- 
thority it  clearly  hac^  for  this  purpose  under 
the  Constitution  as  It  now  stands.  These 
Amendments  and  this  legislation  wo'ald  be 
a  consummatiDn  of  the  v.ork  of  the  anti- 
slavery  and  anti-abortion  movements  which 
became  po'.itically  active  in  the  period  fron] 
1850  thri  iifc,ii  1875. 
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THE   r'RUSTR.'\TIONS   OF   F.\RMEnS 
AND  RANCHERS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK,  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  very  articulate  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  Mike  V. 
Baumbet^er.  wb.o  is  a  farmer  near  Dell 
Rapids.  S.  Dak.  Mr.  Baumberger  ex- 
presses the  frustrations  that  so  many 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  feeling  today. 
Because  the  letter  speaks  so  well  for 
so  many  pe<^le.  T  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Baumberger's . 
thoughtful  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dell  Rapids,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Senator  Abourezk:  I  feel  as 
though  we  should  spend  less  on  foreign  aid 
and  more  at  borne,  especially  for  the  young 
farmers  who  are  now  engaged  in  fanning 
and  for  those  who  would  like  to  be.  and  get 
those  out  of  agriculture  wbo  use  it  as  a  tax 
shelter. 

Another  thing:  President  Ford  pulled  a 
"double  cross"  on  the  American  fanner  last 
year  ■when  on  May  1st  be  vetoed  H.R.  4296 
(Which  was  pretty  good)  but  tben  be  reas- 
sured the  farmers  by  these  very  words:  "Oiu- 
farm  products  miist  have  unfettered  ac- 
cess to  world  markets." 

Then,  at  harvest  time,  he  places  an  em- 
bargo on  sales  of  our  grain  to  Rtissia  and 
Poland.  To  go  further,  the  President  on  Sept. 
9,  1975,  set  up  a  new  food  committee*— that 
committee  is  to  advise  him  on  export  policy. 
That  committee  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department,  tbe  Labor 
Department,  Pi-esidential  assistants,  the 
Council  of  Jgconomic  Advisors  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  This,  and  tbe  U.S.- 
Sovlet  grain  agreement  makes  a  farce  of  tbe 
often  repeated  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion to  "get  the  government  out  of  farm- 
ing." 

We,  the  fai-mers,  feel  that  if  the  President 
wants  to  use  otir  products  as  a  tool  or  v<eapon 
in  foreign  affairs,  tben  this  Nation  should 
buy  it  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  Its  producers, 
the  same  as  It  does  with  munitions,  planes, 
etc.  Then,  it  can  play  international  politics 
■xith  everyone's  property — not  just  tbe 
farmers. 

Sincerely, 

Miiu:  V.  Baumberccr. 


MORE   ON   ENERGY— PROF.  BARRY 
COMMONER 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Barry  Commoner  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  has  long  been  a  scholar 
and  researcher  in  his  chosen  field.  But 
beginning  some  15  years  ago  his  other 
observations  shifted  some  part  of  his  at- 
tention from  the  laboratory  to  the  social 
scene  and  to  the  impact  of  ne'w  tech- 
nology and  particularly  to  new  and  un- 
natural compounds  on  life  and  the  pros- 
pect for  continued  Ufe  on  Earth.  His 
L  "Closing  Circle"  has  become  a  classic  in 
his  own  time. 

Now  Professor  Commoner  has  written 
three  articles  published  in  the  "New 
Yorker"  with  no  identifying  title  other 
than  their  "Reporter  at  Large."  Com- 
moner is  certainly  a  reporter  and  at 
large.  He  has  produced  an  impressive 
work  which  covers  a  whole  range  of 
topics  vital  to  all  of  us:  The  energy 
crisis,  massive  unemployment  coupled 
with  rapid  inflation,  the  alleged  shortage 
of  capital,  and  the  assertion  that  It  can 
only  be  overcome  by  cutting  the  standard 
of  li'.ing  of  the  people.  It  is  a  creative, 
analytical  work  with  vast  implications 
for  iiublic  policy. 

On  February  3,  the  Honorable  Teno 
RoNCALio,  of  Wyoming,  inserted  the  first 
of  these  three  articles  in  the  Record,  on 
page  2155. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  second  and  the  -third 
and  last  article  in  the  series,  as  published 
in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  in  the  Rec- 
ord. This  series  was  written  by  Prof. 
Barry  Commoner  and  discusses  a  wide 


range  of  issues  concerning  our  energy 
supply. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  -the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Yorker,  Feb.  9.  1976 1 

A  RrpoRTER  AT  Large:   Energy^II 

(By  Barry  Commoner) 

If  the  United  States  government  can  be 
sjiid  to  have  any  single  solution  for  tbe 
enei'gy  crisis,  it  is  that  v,-e  will  be  saved  by 
nuclear  power.  At  present,  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  first 
nuclear-power  plant  In  the  United  States, 
the  existing  fifty-eight  nuclear-power  plants 
provide  only  eieht  per  cent  of  our  electricity 
and  about  two  per  cent  of  the  nations 
energy  demand.  Nevertheless,  according  to  a 
fact  sheet  issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration in  JvTly  of  1975,  "the  atom  is 
expected  to  account  for  about  15  per  cent 
of  demand  by  1985  and  about  3C  to  40  per 
cent  by  the  year  2000."  Presumably,  the  gov- 
ernment believes  that  the  nuclear  Ind'iistry 
is  sound  enough  to  carry  this  greatly  In- 
creased portion  of  the  nation's  energy 
burden.  Yet  this  statement  appeared  in  one 
of  the  energy  hidustry's  leading  jotirnals  at 
about  the  same  time:  "The  nuclear  industry 
was  described  lEist  week  by  one  of  Its 
titans" — Richard  McCormack,  ex;cvti-, e  vice- 
president  of  the  CSeneral  Atomic  Company — 
"as  a  sick  institution  teetering  on  collapse." 

Tbe  shai-p  clash  between  the  government's 
view  of  the  nuclear-power  industry  and 
McComiack's  is  but  added  evidence  of  the 
conflict  that  has  troubled  this  hidustr>-  since 
its  ambiguous  conception  and  birth.  The 
creation  of  the  United  States  nuclear-power 
program  was  motivated  less  by  the  need  for 
energy  than  by  tbe  hope  of  covering  the 
frightening  prospect  of  nuclear  war  with  a 
peaceful  facade.  Until  President  Elsenhower 
launched  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program,  in 
1953,  the  Atomic  Energ-y  Conunlssion  paid 
little  attention  to  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power,  concentrating  nearly  all  its 
effort  on  weapons.  The  genesis  of  the  govern- 
ment's tctive  Interest  in  commercial  nuclear 
power  was  marked  by  Preslden'':  Eisenhower's 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  on  December  8, 
1963,  in  which  he  said  that  "to  hasten  the 
day  when  fear  of  the  atom  wUl  begin  to  dis- 
appear from  the  minds  of  people"  there 
should  be  a  program,  based  on  military 
stocks  of  uranium,  "to  devise  methods 
whereby  this  fissionable  material  would  be 
allocated  to  serve  the  peaceful  ptirsuits  of 
mankind."  He  added,  "A  special  purpo,se 
would  be  to  provide  abundant  electrical 
energy  in  the  power-starved  areas  of  the 
world." 

In  responding  to  this  mandate,  tl^e  A.E.C. 
tm-ned  over  increashig  amounts  of  nuclear 
material,  previously  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  A.E.C.  and  the  military,  to  civilian 
use  by  power  compahies.  The  A.E.C.  Also  had 
a  statutory  responsibility  "to  strengthen  free 
competition  In  private  enterprise,"  and  It 
transferred  to  private  corporations  as  much 
of  the  government's  nuclear-power  program 
as  the  corporations  were  willing  to  accept. 
Until  the  development  of  the  nuclear-power 
Industry,  however,  most  of  the  activities  re- 
quired to  support  the  complex  operations  in- 
volved were  under  Integrated  government 
control.  This  control  was  lifted  by  the  A.E.C. 
in  1957,  and  since  then,  in  several  impor- 
tant^ sectors  of  the  program,  private  opera- 
tions have  faltered  and  failed.  As  a  result, 
tbe  nuclear-power  program  is  now  an  un- 
certain mixture  of  public  and  private 
interests. 

A  nuclear-power  station  produces  electric- 
ity from  energy  released  by  the  splitting, 
or  fission,  of  certain  types  of  very  heavy 
atoms — in  typical  American  reactors,  chiefly 


the  Isotope  of  uranium  known  as  ur&nium- 
236.  Like  any  other  atom,  uranium.-236  oon- 
sistB  of  a  heavy  cor»— tbe  nucleus— sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  much  lighter  electrons. 
In  uranlum-235,  there  are  ninety-two  elec- 
trons In  the  cloud  that  surrounds  the  nu- 
cleus. They  are  held  there  by  attractive 
forces  between  their  own  negative  electrical 
charges  and  the  nxicleus's  ninety-two  posi- 
tive charges.  Tlie  nucleus  is  made  up  of 
ninety-two  positively  cbarged  protons  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  neutrons  (a  neu- 
tron has  the  same  mass  us  a  proton  but 
carries  no  charge);  the  atomic  weight,  235, 
is  the  sum  of  ihe  protons'  and  neutrons' 
weights. 

Most  atomic  n'iclei  contain  neutrons, 
which  can  be  ejected  from  them  by  the  Im- 
pact of  sufficiently  energetic  radiation.  The 
earth  receives  su&h  radiation  from  space  in 
the  form  of  coainic  rf.ys,  which  on  striking  an 
atom  produce  sho.ver.s  of  neutrons;  in  turn, 
these  can  collide  with  the  nuclei  of  other 
atoms.  The  re-sponse  gf  the  uranlum-235 
atom  Is  rave  among  natural  atoms;  when  a 
slow  neutron  collides  'with  it,  there  is  a  good 
probability  ihat  the  neutron  will  split  the 
uranium-235  neucleus.  The  fission  products 
axe  two  atomic  fragments,  each  roughly  half 
of  the  original  atom,  plus  two  or  three  free 
and  fast  neutrons.  All  these  fission  produces, 
in  their  sum.  are  slightly  lighter  than  tbe 
uranlum-235  nucleus  from  which  they  were 
formed.  The  .slight  difference  represents  ma«s 
that  has  been  converted  to  energy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  famous  Einstein  equation 
E  —  me-,  which  states  that  the  amount  of 
energy  (E)  is  equivalent  to  the  mass  (m) 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  ^eed  of  light 
(a).  Since  the  •^peed  of  light  Is  a  very  large 
number,  its  square  Is  enormous,  so  a  ■vast 
amount  of  energy  Ls  given  off  when  a  ura- 
nium atom  is  split. 

If  some  of  the  free,  fast  neutrons  pro- 
duced when  the  uranium-235  atom  split  get 
slowed  down  for  some  reason  and  collide  with 
and  split  other  uranluiW-235  atoms,  a  chain 
reaction  that  can  quickly  spread  through  a 
lump  of  urar.ium  is  set  off,  releasing  large 
amounts  of  energy  in  a  short  time.  In  a  nu- 
clear bomb,  matters  are  arranged  to  maxi- 
mize this  effect,  and  the  intense,  sudden 
release  of  energy  causes  a  huge  explosion. 
Altlfbugh  uraniuni-235  is  present  In  many 
ores,  and  showers  of  neutrons  regulEu^ly  occur 
on  the  earth,  such  explosions  do  not  natural- 
ly happen.  The  tiraniuin-238  nucleus  contains 
three  mere  protons  than  tbe  uranlum-235 
nucleus,  mit  the  two  isotopes  exhibit  the 
same  chemical  behavior,  because  that  is  gov- 
erned by  the  atoms'  electron  shells,  which  are 
identical.  Uranium  ore  contains  0.7  per  cent 
uranlum-235,  almost  9.3  per  cent  uranitun- 
238,  and  a  trace  of  a  third  isotope,  uranium- 
234.  Unlike  the  atoms  of  uranium-235,  the 
more  common  tiranium-238  atoms  are  not 
readUy  split  by  neutrons  but  avidly  capture 
them,  and,  after  some  intervening  steps,  are 
transformed  into  plutonium-239. 

In  order  to  establish  a  chain  reaction — 
without  which  no  nticlear  energy  could  be 
released— two  features  are  built  into  the 
design  of  a  nticlear  reactor.  T^^  fuel  is  made 
from  material  in  which  the  uranium-235 
has  been  enriched,  its  concentration  in- 
creased from  0.7  per  cent  to  about  three 
I>er  cent.  This  ctits  down  the  chance  of  a  col- 
lision between  a  neutron  and  uranium-238. 
which  would  arrest  the  chain  reaction.  (En- 
richment is  carried  otit  in  one  of  t^ree  gov- 
ernment plants,  where  a  gaseous  uranium 
compound  diffuses  through  numerous 
delicately  designed  porous  membranes  tha'', 
gradually  hold  back  the  .slightly  heavier  gas 
molectiles  containing  uranlum-238.)  In  addi- 
tion, in  tlie  reactor,  the  uranitun  fuel  Is  em- 
bedded in  material — ^the  moderator — that 
slows  down  the  neutrons  emitted  In  the 
splitting  of  the  tiranlum  atoms.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  il:c  collision  of  neutrons  wltli 
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urauium-235  Is  that,  unlike  the  collision  with 
uranlum-238.  It  is  favored  if  the  neutrons 
are  slow.  In  a  typical  reactor,  the  uranium 
ifi  in  the  form  of  long,  thin  roda  tiaat  are 
submerged  In  water  (the  moderator),  the 
entire  aiisemblage  making  up  the  reactor 
core.  When  uranlum-235  atoms  split,  the 
iasr  neutrons  they  emit  pass  through  tli« 
thin  rods  Into  the  water,  where,  following  a 
series  of  coUlsious  with  the  water  molecules, 
the  neutrons  slow  down  lo  about  a  thoii- 
.saudih  of  their  original  speed.  These  slow 
neutrons  find  their  way  back  imo  the  fuel 
rod'-,  where  they  are  likelv  to  coUlcie  v.Uh 
ii-aiilum-"235    UToms    ani   split    them 

Wlien  fuel  rod--  ftre  insuiUed  In  the  teat - 
tors  moderator  bath,  a  seU-sustiihuiik'  fib- 
sloii  chain  reactor  becomes  possible.  Like 
every  self-propagating  cliain  reactcjf.  such 
as  an  ordinary  fire,  the  process  must  be  con- 
trolled or  It  will  pet  out  of  hand  In  a  nuclear 
reactor,  control  K  a  delicate  problem  One 
reason  is  that  the  nuclear  reaction'^  are  so 
fast  the  chain  reaction  can  propagate  itself 
very  quickly;  to  avoid  a  runaway  reactior..  an 
excessive  rate  must  be  corrected  within  one- 
tenth  of  a  second.  In  the  reactor,  the  chain 
reaction  is  controlled  by  Inserting'  rod"!  ol 
a  metal  stich  as  boron  In  the  core.  Boron  is 
a  good  absorber  of  neutrons,  so  by  cutting 
down  the  number  of  free  neutrons  In  the  core 
It  will  reduce  the  overall  rpte  of  the  chain 
reaction.  The  speed  of  the  chain  reaction 
and  the  reactor's  rate  of  energy  prcKiuction 
are  regulated  by  varying  the  length  of  the 
control  rod  that  is  inserted  in  the  core. 

As  the  fragments  of  the  split  tiranium 
atoms  fly  apart,  their  kinetic  energy  is  con- 
verted to  heat.  In  present  American  reac- 
tors, water  is  used  both  to  slow  down 
(moderate)  the  neutrons  and  to  absorb  the 
heat  generated  by  the  fission  process.  In  one 
type  of  reactor,  the  fuel  rods  are  bathed  in 
water  that  Ls  under  pressure,  so  that  it 
becomes  quite  hot  (600  F.)  without  boiling. 
The  hot  water  is  circulated  in  pipes  that  pa.ss 
through  a  secondary  boiler,  turning  the  water 
already  In  this  boiler  to  steam,  which  i.^  used 
to  drive  a  conventional  turbine  electric  gen- 
erator. In  another  type  of  reactor  (called  a 
boiling-water  reacton  ,  the  water  that  bathes 
the  fuel  roda  Itself  boils  to  produce  the  steam 
that  13  fed  into  the  turbines.  The  steam  Is 
then  condensed,  and  the  water  retvirned  to 
rhe  reactor  vessel.  In  both  cashes,  the  water 
tl\at  bathes  the  fuel  rods  becomes  highly 
radioactive,  and  people  and  the  enviroianent 
must  be  protected  from  it 

After  the  reactor  ha?  operated  for  a  time. 
the  fuel  becomes  'spen-  '  'lie  accmniilated 
ilssion  products  take  up  enough  neutrons  to 
bl(X-k  the  fission  chain  reaction,  which  grad- 
ually slo^^•s  down.  At  this  point,  the  fuel 
rods  must  be  replaced — a  task  that  i-?  ex- 
tremely hazardous  becau'*e  they  iia\e  now 
become  highly  radioactive.  (The  various  lui- 
clear  reactions  that  occur  in  the  fuel  rods 
produce  a  mixture  of  radiraciive  elemeiits.i 
In  practice,  the  spent  rods  are  -lored  tem- 
porarily in  a  well-shielded  container,  under 
a  deep  layer  of  water.  In  this  count rv,  the 
plan  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  .spent  fuel 
will  be  reprocessed.  (By  various  chemical 
means,  different  atomic  species  are  separated 
from  tlie  radioactive  melange  i  One  product 
of  the  reprocessing  is  leftover  ura!'.iuni-235. 
which  can  be  reused  In  tjew  fuel  rods  An- 
other valuable  product  Is  the  pUUonium- 
239  formed  when  a  uranium-238  atom  cap- 
tures a  neutron,  for  this  Is  also  a  fispiouabie 
fuel  The  rest  of  the  material  is  useless  waste 
tiiat  must  be  scrupulously  contained  for 
many  thousands  of  years  as  i-o  intense  racin  - 
activity  slowly  decays 

The  different  operations  tliat  make  up^tfee 
nuclear-power  sjstem  in  the  United  States 
are  aeattered  across  the  entire  country.  The 
tiranlum  silnes  and  refinery  operations  are 
in  varloua  Western  states.  From  tliew,  the 
uranium  le  shipped  to  one  of  two  plants  in 


Illinois  and  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  converted 
into  the  ga&eous  form— uranium  hexafluo- 
ride — that  is  used  in  the  enrichment  process. 
The  enrichmeot  plants  are  In  Oak  Tlldge. 
Tennessee;  Paducah,  Kentucky;  and  Ports- 
n:outh.  Ohio.  Once  enriclied.  the  uranium 
i-^  shipped  to  about  a  dozen  fuel -rod-fabri- 
cation plants  that  are  spread  across  the 
country,  as  are  the  fifty-eight  reactors  them- 
selves The  only  plant  for  reproces--ini4  re- 
RCT>r  waste  that  has  operated  so  far  is  in 
up-tate  New  York.  The  plant  is  now  clo.sed 
becat'se  of  safety  problems;  if  It  reopens. 
the  iiraiilum  and  plutonlum  recovered  there 
are  ;c>  be  shipped  back  to  the  fuel-rod-fabrl- 
cat'.on  plants  and  .so  reenter  the  cycle.  Per- 
niRiieiit  waste-stovai^e  facilities  do  not  exiit 
Tims,  the  jnaterlals  invnUed  'n  the  nuclear- 
po\\er  f.y.ste!n — m-,initun  ii.  lt<  na'ural  and 
cnri -hed  biates,  and  hlglih  riiflloacli". e  spent 
fuel  r.iid  waste — are  moved  abuut  a  ^;reat  deal 
In  inuks  and  railroad  car.s  (I hey  were  also 
moved  bv  aircr.ift  until  recently,  when  the 
pia'tl.-e  w.vs  forbidden  I 

Tiie  eroncmic  s'ructme  cf  ttie  nuclear- 
P5wer  svstem  is  equally  complex.  Much  of 
t  he  ore  lies  on  federal  lands  and  Is  publicly 
o.vned;  mining  rights  are  leased  to  private 
flrui.s  .Vtiiung,  milling,  and  conversion  of  the 
ore  to  uranium  hexafluoiide  are  now  In  pri- 
vate hands;  but  the  next  step,  enrichment. 
IS  carried  out  at  government-owned  plants 
Fabrication  of  fuel  rods  Is  done  bv  private 
hrm?  although,  until  a  few  years  ago.  the 
uranium  legally  remained  the  property  of 
the  government.  (Now  It  may  be  privately 
owned  )  Most  of  the  reactors  are  owned  and 
operated  by  private  power  companies  Re- 
processing jacUitit«  for  spent  reactor  fuel 
are  -o  be  privately  owned,  but  all  the  pro- 
p.i.sed  sy.stems  for  permanent  waste  disposal. 
11  they  come  to  pass,  are  to  be  publicly 
owned  It  should  be  added  that  the  large 
and  e-  pensive  research  program  that  lie> 
behind  the  entire  nuclcar-pKrwer  system  has 
ijeen  of)erated  a'moet  entirely  at  public  ex- 
pen.'-t-:  so  haa  the  regulat-jry  part  of  the 
av.stem.   and   it  still  is. 

Although  most  nuclear -power  plaiiis  are 
prlv..ie:y  owned,  government  dectsions 
.-.trongly  influence  their  economic  feasibllit\ 
The  cost  of  the  electricity  that  the  sy.-,tem 
produces  has  in  the  past  depended  on  the 
cost  of  reactor  fuel,  which  ha.<,  in  turn,  been 
1-irgely  determined  by  the  governments 
cl-.arge  for  enrichment  SUice  most  of  the 
coit  of  enrichment  is  the  huge  capital  In- 
vestuu-nt  of  government  funds  In  the  en- 
richment plants— several  bUllon  dollars— the 
price  of  thU  .service  can  be  quite  arbitrarily 
determined  by  choosing  a  particular  rate  of 
caplt.'i!  amortization  The  price  of  nuclear 
fuel,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  electricity 
produced  from  It,  has  been  kept  down  by 
such  go-ernmem  decisions.  Furiher,  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  large  amounts  of  tech- 
nical Infor.TiHtiou — the  results  of  Its  vast 
research  program— freely  a\allable  to  Indus- 
try whi -h  .taves  industry  major  dc.  elopment 
costs 

The  United  States  nuclear-power  systen; 
fls  it  exists  today,  is  a  one-way  processi  Ura- 
nium ore  goes  In.  and  electricity,  highly 
r.Tdioactive  waate.  and  the  v.aste  heat  in- 
evitably emitted  by  aiiy  power  plain  come 
out  Nuclear-power  plants  produce  more 
wa--te  heat  than  most  conventional  plant'- 
of  equal  size,  and  therefore  cause  more  serl- 
ou-  ihermal-poUutlon  problems  The  prob- 
lem of  permanently  disposing  of  the  radio- 
acthe  waste — somehow  keeping  the  dam- 
aging radiation  away  from  people  and  the 
enviroimient — has  l>een  studied  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  but  has  not  yet  been  solved 
Tlie  difflculties  involved  in  finding  some  final 
resting  place  for  this  hideously  dangerous 
material  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  waste  produced  by  a  bllllon-watt  nu- 
clear-power plant  (the  typical  slxe  of  recent 
plant-s)  is  equivalent  In  radioactivity  to 
abouk  twenty-five  hundred  tons  of  radium. 


whereas  the  total  amount  ot  radium  tised 
thus  far  in  the  world  for  >n4^K^>l  imd  acien- 
tiflc  purpo.ses— all  of  It  handled  In  very  small 
amounts  and  elaborately  contained  and 
shielded — probably  comes  to  a  few  pounds. 
Another  sobering  comparison.  !•  that  if  the 
radiation  from  the  waste  ptoduoed  by  a  city's 
nuclear-power  plant  were  to  t»  mleaaed  Into 
the  environment.  It  wotUd  be  s\iiBcteat  to  kill 
a  hundred  times  the  city's  population. 

In  bulk,  this  radioactive  waste  does  not 
amount  to  much— .i  circumstance  that  can 
readily  point  to  a  highly  misleading  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  ill  a  lecent  .speech,  I'ftmlc  O.  Zarb. 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, .tuemptcd  to  support  his  conviction 
that  the  facts  are  reassurlne"  about  the 
iuicle.ir-wa.':te  problem  by  offering  this  evi- 
dence •  A  single  aspirin  tablet  has  the  same 
volume  as  the  waste  produced  in  generating 
s-ven  thou.-.and  kilowatt-hours,  which  Is 
ab.iut  (.no  person's  share  of  the  country's 
eloctri'-  output  for  an  entire  year.  Compai-ed 
to  large  quantUles  of  otber  harmful  mate- 
rials, the  volume  of  nuclear  waste  Is  mi- 
tiuscule."  What  M¥..^arb  falls  to  mention  Is 
ih-^;.  unlike  a  real  aspirin  tablet,  his  radio- 
active one  Is  sufficiently  toxic  to  kill  a  hun- 
dred  people. 

NiK  lear  wr.stes  are  persistent.  Tlielr  radio- 
nr'ivity  will  remain  at  a  harmful  level,  and 
so  win  need  to  be  meticulously  Isolated  from 
people  and  the  enviro&xnent,  for  about  two 
hundred  thousand  jTears.  This  fact  provokes 
a  melancholy  question:  Who  is  to  stand 
wat'-h  over  this  radioactive  legacy?  What  so- 
cial in.stltiitlon  can  promise  to  last  that  long? 
One  reply,  from  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful 
proponent  of  nuclear  power,  Alvln  M.  Wein- 
berg, who  Is  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Energy  Analysis,  at  0«k  Ridge,  Tennessee,  Is 
that  the  task  must  be  a.'wumed  by  a  kind  of 
nuclear  priesthood: 

We  nuclear  people  have  made  a  Fatistian 
bargain  with  society.  On  the  one  hand  we 
offer — in  the  catalytic  nuclear  burner  |the 
breeder  reactor,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
developed) — an  inexhaustible  source  of  en- 
ergy ....  But  the  price  that  we  demand  of 
.society  for  this  magical  energy  source  is  both 
a  vigilance  and  a  longevity  of  our  social  In- 
stitutions that  we  are  quite  imaccustomed  to 
to  .  .  Peaceful  nuclear  energy  probably  will 
make  demands  of  the  sante  sort  on  our  so- 
ciety. 

This  coni-ept — which  cloaks  the  Devil  In 
a  laboratory  coat  and  the  soldier  In  a  cas- 
sock— Is  almost  as  forbidding  as  the  situa- 
tion to  which  It  seeks  to  respond. 

The  current  status  of  the  waste-disposal 
problem  Is  described  In  the  latest  govern- 
ment report  on  the  nuclear-power  mdustry — 
issued  In  1974.  A  diagram  in  the  report  de- 
picts the  movement  of  uranium  from  the 
mines  ilxrough  the  successive  phases  of  the 
nuclear-power  system.  A  final  arrow,  marked 
"High-Level  Solid  Waste,"  points  to  a  sturdy- 
looking  building  labelled  "Federal  Reposi- 
tory." The  possible  contents  of  such  a  reposi- 
tory are  described  In  three  accompanying 
diagrams,  but  the  effect  of  the  diagrams  Is 
spoiled  by  the  notation  that  they  are  an 
•  arilsLs  concept."  In  reality,  there  is  no  fed- 
eral repository  for  the  permanent  storage  of 
highly  radioactive  waste.  The  final  disposi- 
tion cf  this  enormously  dangerous  material 
Indeed  remains  an  "artist's  concept."  With 
no  acceptable  outlet  for  Its  radioactive  waste, 
the  nuclear-p'ji^er  system's  facilities  for  Lem- 
porarv  .borate  liuve  become  heavUy  over- 
loaded. Temporary  storage  Is  provided  next  to 
each  reactor,  so  that  the|spent  fuel  can  be 
removed  and  safely  store/ 
cool -down  period.  In  the! 
erational  fuel -rep  roce3slii| 
cilltlcs  have  gradually 
fuel.  TTiere  are  enough 
facilities  for  about  nine- 
metric   tons  of  spent  fuel, " 


during  Its  initial 
ibeence  of  an  op- 
system,  tiiese  fa- 
fllled  vith  spent 
temporary  storage 
jdred  and  thirty 
recent  survey 
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shows   that  the  storage  sptfH  for  all  but 
fifty  metric   tons  of  fuel   is  now  occupied; 


many  reactors  have  been  deprived  of  their 
entire    temporary    fuel-storage    space.    Our 
J         nuclear  cup  runneth  over. 

In  a  nuclear-powered  generator,  the  core 
;-  surrounded  by  a  heavy  shield  to  protect 
ivorkers  fiom  emitted  radiation.  The  entire 
reactor  is  sealed  into  a  containment  ves- 
sel— a  concrete  hemisphere  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Inside  the  vessel  are 
spray  systems  to  drain  off  the  radioactive 
materials  if  the  core  should  rupture  into  It. 
.\  complex  system  is  provided  for  cooling 
down  the  core  if  the  normal  water-circu- 
lating sj-stem  should  fall.  There  are  elaborate 
control  and  wamhjg  devices,  often  In  multi- 
ples, to  reduce  the'risk  of  failure.  Safety  and 
environmental  control  measures  account  for 
H  large  part  of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  reactor. 
.Ml  this  is  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  a  fail- 
ure that  might  cause  the  core  to  overheat. 
If  it  became  hot  enough  to  melt,  the  core 
could  burn  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of 
the  container  after  a  day,  and  release  huge 
amounts  of  radioactive  material  into  the 
environment. 

Such  possible  reactor  accidents  and  their 
effects  have  been  very  much  on  the  minds 
of  nuclear  engineers,  and  the  A.E.C.  has  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  effort  in  studying  them. 
In  1957.  a  report  on  reactor  accidents  was 
prepared  for  the  A.E.C.  by  its  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  This  showed  that  a 
'credible"  large-scale  nuclear-reactor  acci- 
dent might  kill  thirty-four  hundred  people 
immediately,  severely  injure  forty-three 
thousand  others,  and  cause  seven  billion  dol- 
lars! worth  of  damage.  A  revised  report  was 
prepared  by  the  same  laboratory  in  1864,  tak- 
ing mto  account  a  fivefold  Increase  in  the 
average  size  of  reactors.  It  concluded  that 
forty-five  thousand  people  would  be  killed, 
witli  injuries  and  damage  increased  propor- 
tionally. This  report  was  suppressed  by  the 
A.E.C,  and  became  available  only  recently, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists — a  group  based  In  Cam- 
bridge Massachusetts — under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  A  memorandum  attached 
to  the  report,  also  suppressed  until  recently, 
noted.  "The  results  of  the  study  must  be 
revealed  to  the  Commission  and  the  J.C.A.E. 
I  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic » Energy]  with- 
out subterfuge  although  the  method  of  pre- 
sentation to  the  public  has  not  been  resolved 
at  this  time." 

The  A.E.C.  subsequently  asked  for  a  new 
study,  this  time  choosing  a  group  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to  as- 
sess the  probability  of  a  reactor  accident 
.^ad  the  expected  damage.  After  two  years  of 
v.c.k  and  an  expenditure  of  three  million 
dollars,  the  Rasmussen  Report,  named  for  the 
director  of  the  study,  Professor  Norman  C. 
Rasmussen,  was  Issued  in  draft  form  in 
Aui-ust  1974.  This  report,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen volumes,  was  much  more  optimistic 
than  the* earlier  ones.  It  estimated  that  a  re- 
actor accident  that  had  a  one-in-a-milllon 
chance  per  year  per  reactor  of  taking  place 
would  cause  seventy  deaths,  a  hundred  and 
sevtniv  Injuries  and  iv,o  billion  seven  hun- 
dred million  dollars  In  damage,  An  accident 
that  mlglu  cause  .twenty-three  hundred 
deaiiis  -and  fifty-six  hundred  injuries  had  a 
one-in-a-bllllon  chance  of  occurring.  The 
Rasmussen  Report  has  been  severely  crit- 
icized by  individual  scientists  and  by  two 
troups  of  specialists.  One  group,  organized 
by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  con- 
cluded with  a  detailed  critique  of  the  report's 
methodology  that  an  accident  killing  about 
fifi>  thousand  people  had  a  one-ln-a-hun- 
dr"d-thous^and  chance  of  happening.  Another 
troup.  organized  by  the  American  Physical 
Society.  In  a  separate  critique  of  the  report, 
pointed  out  that  the  draft  version  took  no 
account  of  the  thousands  of  deaths  from 
cancer  which  would  occur  for  years  after 
an  accident.  The  final  report  was"  revised  to 
include  these  figures. 
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The  A.E.C.  had  asked  that  the  Rasmussen 
Report  not  only  estimate  the  risks  to  the 
public  from  possible  reactor  accidents  but 
also  compare  these  risks  with  the  risks  from 
hazards  to  which  people  are  ordinarily  ex- 
posed. In  response,  the  report  includes  a 
table  showing  the  chances  of  fatalities  from 
various  kinds  of  accidents.  The  risks  en- 
countered per  person  per  year  range  from 
one  In  four  thousand  for  automobile  acci- 
dents, through  one  in  a  hundred  thousand 
for  aircraft  accidents,  to  one  in  two  and  a 
half  million  for  tornadoes.  The  computed 
risk  of  a  fatality  from  a  nuclear-reactor  ac- 
cident is  one  in  three  hundred  million.  The 
former  head  of  the  A.E.C.,  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
has  compared  this  risk  with  the  chance  of 
being  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  while 
crossing  a  street  in  Washington. 

Apart  from  deciding  which  of  the  risk  es- 
timates to  believe,  the  basic  problem  is  how 
to  Judge,  from  any  estimate,  whether  the 
risk  should  be  taken.  To  begin  with,  it  makes 
sense  to  compare  reactor  risks  with  the 
risks  of  other  voluntary,  man-made  activi- 
ties. Next,  it  seems  appropriate  to  note  that 
building  a  reactor,  unlike  taking  an  auto 
trip.  Is  not  an  indivldtml  decision  but  a 
social  one.  And  the  consequences  of  a  reactor 
accident — let  us  say  five  thovisand  to  fifty 
thousand  possible  deaths  in  a  single  event — 
also  represent  a  social  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual issue.  It  should  be  noted  as  well  that 
the  extremely  low  probability  relates  only 
to  whether  or  not  the  accident  will  occur, 
and  not  to  its  consequencies.  However  im- 
probable an  accident  may  be,  when  it  does 
happen  it  may  be  highly  destructive.  When 
all  this  is  taken  into  account,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reactor-accident  question  that 
must  be  asked  is:  Shall  we  build  nuclear 
reactors  t'nat,  with  a  very  low  probability, 
may  cause  an  accident  resulting  in,  say, 
five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  deaths  and 
many  more  injuries  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  damage?  With  the  issue  stated  this  way, 
its  uniqueness  becomes  clear.  There  is  only 
one  other  man-made  device  that  has  the  phy- 
sical Qiipaclty  for  causing  such  a  catastrophe 
in  a  single  event — a  nuclear  bomb. 

Despite  the  A.E.C.'s  protestations  that  nu- 
clear reactors  are  safer  than  most  of  life's 
hazards,  the.govemment  and  the  A.E.C.  have 
acted  as  though  the  opposite  were  true.  Con- 
gress has  acknowledged  that  the  risk  of 
buge  losses  from  a  reactor  accident  Is  so 
great  as  to  require  Insurance  backed  by  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  When 
the  first  reactors  were  built,  no  private  in- 
surance companies — or  combinations  of  com- 
panies— were  willing  to  provide  the  amount 
of  Insurance  that  the  power  companies  want- 
ed As  a  result.  Congress  in  1957  passed  the 
Price -Anderson  Act,  which  authorizes  the 
government  to  hisure  against  the  costs  of  a 
reactor  accident  up  to  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  dollars. 

For  its  part,  the  A.E.C. — or,  rather,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  which  sUice 
January  of  1975  has  carried  on  its  regulatory 
functions — has  licensing  guidelines  that 
prohibit  the  building  of  reactors  close  to 
cities.  These  guidelines,  which  are  Intended 
to  limit  the  casualties  and  the  property  dam- 
age from  a  reactor  accident,  cost  the  country 
an  appreciable  benefit  in  energy  savings.  A 
power  plant  necessarily  rejects  as  waste,  in 
the  form  of  low-temperature  heat,  a  good 
deal  of  the  energy  that  enters  it.  Nuclear  re- 
actors have  a  particularly  low  thermal  effi- 
ciency, so  they  reject  more  heat  than  do 
fossil-fueled  plants  of  the  same  capacity. 
To  maximize  the  thermodynamic  efficiency 
with  which  energy  is  used,  this  waste  heat 
should  be  distributed  as  hot  water  or  low- 
pressure  steam  for  heating  or  cooling  build- 
ings. But  this  can  be  done  only  if  the  power 
plant  is  in  or  near  a  city.  Because  nuclear- 
power  plants  risk  a  catastrophic  accident  and 
have  therefore  been  exiled  from  the  cities, 


this  kind  of  energy -conserving  arrangement 
is  impossible. 

Apart  from  the  dlfficvtlties  of  disposal  and 
possible  accident,  nuclear  power  represents 
a  kind  of  thermodynamic  overkUl.  Various 
forms  of  radiation  make  up  a  spectrum  o: 
energetic  effects.  These  range  from  the  mild 
to  the  Intensely  destructive;  from  the  molec- 
ular agitation  stimulated  by  infrared  radia- 
tion, through  the  chemical  changes  induced 
by  visible  and  ultra-violet  radiation,  to  the 
random  breakage  of  molectiles  resulting  from 
the  ionizing  radiation  emitted  by  radioactive 
materials.  In  a  power  plant,  the  basic  task  of 
the  energy  source  is  to  boil  water  to  produce 
the  stream  that  drives  the  generator.  If  this 
task  is  to  be  accomplished  with  thermo- 
dynamic efficiency,  it  will  require  tempera- 
tures in  the  range  of  1,000  to  2,000°  P.  At  sucli 
temperatures,  fossil  fuels  produce  chemicals 
(such  as  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides)  that  cause  pollution  problems.  The 
pollutants,  and  the  cost  of  controlling  them, 
constitute  the  unavoidable  price  that  is  paid 
to  achieve  the  necessary  thermodynamic 
imkage  between  the  energy  source  and  the 
energy-requiring  task. 

In  a  nuclear  reactor,  the  price  is  much 
higher,  for  the  extreme  energy  of  the  lonlzmg 
radiation  of  the  nuclear  reaction  is  well  be- 
yond the  range  appn^irlate  to  the  task  of 
generatmg  steam.  Expressed  in  terms  that 
are  equivalent  to  l£e  temperature  scale,  the 
energy  associated  with  the  nuclear-fission 
process  is  in  the  range  of  a  million  degrees. 
All  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  are  due 
to  the  radiation  associated  with  a  nuclear 
reactc«'  are,  in  this  thermodynamic  sense, 
unnecessary,  since  the  task  of  generating 
steam  can  be  achieved  by  the  much  lo'wer 
energies  of  ordinary  fuels.  The  use  of  nuclear 
radiation  for  the  relatively  mild  task  of  pro- 
ducing steam  violates  the  familiar  caution 
against  attacking  a  fly  with  a  cannon.  The 
task  at  killing  the  fly  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  at  the  cost  of  considerable  tm- 
necessary  damage.  Thermodynamics  tells  tis 
that  a  flyswatter  and  a  fuel-btiming  plant 
would  be  more  suitable  for  their  respective 
tasks. 

The  nuclear-power  program  is  completely 
dependent  on  the  availability  of  fissionable 
fuel.  The  present,  one-way  fuel  system  uses 
uranium  ore,  which,  like  fossil  fuels.  Is  a 
nonrenewable  resource.  The  amount  of  ore 
in  different  deposits — which  is  to  say  their 
quality — varies  a  great  deal.  The  richest  ores, 
which  are  now  being  mined,  are  the  least 
plentiful,  but  while  they  last  they  are  tbe 
cheapest  source  of  ura^um  far  nuclear  fuel. 
A  number  of  stweys  have  been  made  of 
the  future  availability  of  uranliun  resources 
m  the  United  States.  Since  the  cost  of  recov- 
ering uranium  from  ores  of  progressively 
lower  quality  rises  steeply,  the  amount  of 
uranium  that  can  be  produced  depends  on 
its  sale  price.  If  uranium  sold  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  pound,  about  a  million  and  a  half,tons 
of  uranlimi  oxide,  or  "yellow  cake,"  could  be 
recovered  from  American  mines.  At  a  price 
of  thirty  dollars  a  pound,  about  two  and  a- 
half  million  tons  Is  recoverable.  (Until  the 
1973  oil  crisis,  lu^nium  sold  at  about  eight 
dollars  per  potmd.  In  1976,  it  reached  a  price 
level  of  twenty  to  twenty-four  dollars,  but 
this  may  be  temporary.)  If  present  plans  for 
building  nuclear  reactors  are  actually  car- 
ried out,  the  amoiuit  of  uranium  that  will  be 
needed  to  operate  them  would  be  about  two 
and  a  half  million  tons  by  the  year  2000. 

Up  until  1965,  plans  called  for  a  nuclear- 
power  system  based  on  light-water  reactors, 
so  named  because  they  use  ordinary  rather 
than  "hea'vy,"  or  isotope-enriched,  water  as 
a  moderator.  These  reactors  were  developed 
by  the  A.E.C.  between  1953  and  1965  and 
were  gradually  turned  over  to  private  Indus- 
try. Then  the  A.E.C.  decided  to  cut  back  Its 
development  work  on  light-water  reactors 
and  to  concentrate  on  a  new,  considerably 
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more  complex  type  Tlie  ne*  reactor  was  de- 
■^Igned  to  produoe  iTiore  fl?.slon.-.ble  fuel  than 
It  used — a  breeder  reactor  Development  oi 
the  breeder  has  since  taken  up  most  of  the 
AE.C.'s  research  funds;  it  Is  expected  to 
cost  about  eleven  billion  dollars  by  U-.e  ilinf» 
'he  first  experimental  plant  is  built  The 
reason  for  the  expensive  move  was  econoinio. 
To  the  power  companies,  the  most  persuasive 
fact  about  nuclear  reactors  was  that  they 
could  produce  less  costly  electric!' y  than  fos- 
dU-fuelled  plants.  This  advantage  depended 
A  great  deal  on  the  cost  of  uranium  luel. 
which  in  1962  was  expected  to  account  for 
about  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  nuclear-power  production.  The  A. EC.  e.\- 
pected  the  resources  of  easily  mined — and 
thus  relatively  Inexpensive — uranium  to  be 
exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  century.  It 
was  reasoned,  therefore,  that  if  the  nuclear- 
power  industry  were  to  be  economically  via- 
ble, fl-sslonable  fuel  would  have  to  remain 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  breeder  promised  to  a.s,s'U'e  such  a 
fuel  supply  by  turning  uranium  Into  a  re- 
cycled source  of  nuclear  fuel.  The  breeder 
could  greatly  expand  the  fissionable  fuel 
that  could  be  produced  from  \iranlum  ore. 
On  that  basLs.  the  A.E.C.  calculated  that  a 
breeder-based  power  systear\  could  sell  elec- 
tricity at  competitive  prices  even  if  uranium 
cost  up  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  pound. 
And  at  that  price  enough  domestic  uranium 
(about  twenty-five  million  tons)  could  he 
mined  profitably)  to  support  breeder-based 
power  production  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
meet  the  coiintry's  power  needs  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  breeder  program  promised  a 
nearly  unlimited  supply  of  power— if  It 
worked. 

The  breeder  would  produce  flhsionable  fuel 
by  converting  the  common  uranium-238 
liiotope  Into  plutonlum-239 — as  a  fast  neu- 
tron does  when  it  collides  -with  uranium- 
238.  Like  uianlum-235.  plutonium-239  is 
fissionable:  coUldlng  with  a  neutron,  it  spills, 
releasing  energy  and  two  or  three  fast 
neutrons.  Some  of  these  neutrons*  can  col- 
lide with  another  plutonium-239  atom  and 
-.pllt  it.  continuing  the  energy-producing 
chain  reaction.  The  rest  of  the  neutrons 
are  available  to  produce  more  plutonlum- 
239  by  combining  with  uranium-238.  The 
bre-^der  reactor  under  the  development  In 
the  United  Stales  Is  supposed  to  produce 
about  three  new  plutonium-239  atoms  for 
every  two  atoms  that  are  split  and  burned 
as  fuel.  It  would  literally  produce  more  fuel 
than  it  uses. 

The  mo.st  serious  difficulty  relates  to  the 
breeder's  special  product — plutoi;lum-239. 
the  fissionable  fuel  that  accumulates  in  the 
fuel  rods  as  the  breeder  operates.  When  the 
spent  fuel  rods  are  reprocessed,  the  plutoni- 
um  is  separated  from  the  other  highly  radio- 
active waste  materials.  It  can  then  be  made 
Into  new  fuel  rods  and  used  In  reactors  to 
produce  power.  In  effect,  this  would  estab- 
lish a  fuel-recycling  system  in  which  plu- 
tonlum  rather  than  uranium  circulates. 
Such  a  "Plutonium  economy."  in  which  fis- 
sionable fuel  Is  recycled  between  reactor  and 
reprocessing  plant.  Is  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  breeder:  without  It.  the  breeder 
cannot  save  the  nuclear-power  Industry 
from  the  Impending  shortage  of  fuel.  How- 
ever, the  Plutonium  economy  creates  new 
problems  that  threaten  to  halt  the  breed- 
er program  Itself. 

Pl\itonlum-239  Is  much  more  toxii-  than 
\>ranlum;  It  Is  widely  regarded  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  many  radioactive  materials 
that  the  nuclear  age  has  bestowed  on  ns. 
Plutonium  emits  a  particular  form  of  radia- 
tion— alpha  prfrtlcles,  which  consist  of  heli- 
um nuclei.  An  alpha  particle  Is  so  ma.s.sive 
that  It  is  stopped  by  living  tls.sue  after  pene- 
trating only  a  very  short  distance  Into  it. 
Becavise  the  particle's  energy  Is  relea.sed  in 
a  short  distance,   Its  effect  Is  Intensely  lo- 


caljyed  and  Is  !ilgl)1v  dainaglng  to  >he  ccliu- 
!.■».:  material  If  extrem-^lv  small  particles  of 
pi  .tonlum-2:<9  should  tieoome  embedded 
anvwhere  In  the  body,  their  radiation  effects 
would  be  exceptionally  destructive.  Unfor- 
t'liiately.  plutonUim  released  Into  the  en- 
vironmeni,  lends  to  form  into  extremely 
smnll  paitloles,  and  these  readily  become 
permanently  trapped  in  the  liny  air  spaces 
of  the  lungs 

The  grCrttest  danger  from  plutonium-239 
ratlioactlvity  is  cancer,  and  an  extraordi- 
narily .^niall  deposit  of  plutwumm  In  tiie 
I'liiKs  carries  with  it  a  significant  risk 
L'f  that  disease  One  (,et  of  computations. 
Ijased  on  the  number  of  cases  of  can- 
cer that  plutonlum  in  fallout  from  nu- 
clear tests  can  be  expected  to  cause,  indicates 
that  each  pound  of  plu'onium-reactor  fuel, 
similarly  scatlere<l  into  the  environment, 
might  cau.-*  some  six  hundred  oa^es  of  can- 
cer over  a  flfiy-year  period.  If  the  nuclear- 
power  program  Is  based  on  liie  breeder,  cur- 
rent projections  of  power  production  Indi- 
cate that  It  will  eventually  Involve  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  million  pound.s  of  pluto- 
nlum. If  only  one-mllllonth  of  this  material 
viere  to  e.scape  Into  the  environment  as  It  clr- 
<'ulated  tiirough  the  Intricate  steps  of  the 
plutonlum  economy,  some  .seventy-eight 
fhousand  cases  of  cancer  would  result,  or 
about  sixteen  hundred  per  year.  If  four  ten- 
ihou.sancillis  of  the  material  were  lost  to  the 
environment,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  cancers  per  year  might  result.  The 
present  annual  Incidence  of  cancer  In  the 
United  States  Is  al.so  iil)out  six  hundred  and 
fifty  tijou.sand  ca-ses.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the 
r:sk  of  doubling  the  present  cnncer  rate  as 
Plutonium  is  carried  through  the  far-flung 
iietworic  of  the  nuclear-power  system,  we 
would  need  to  avoid  losing  as  inuL-h  as  .04 
peri'ent  of  it. 

Ihese  figures  are  based  on  a  particularly 
hifcCh  e.^timate  of  the  toxicity  of  plutonium- 
2.S!) — a  v.->lue  about  which  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  controver.sy.  Expert.s  differ  by  as 
niucli  as  len  thousand  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  liieir  estimates  of  the  cancer-lnduc- 
ins,'  effect  of  a  given  dose  of  plutonlum — a 
degree  of  luicertalnty  that  Is  itself  chasten- 
ing. Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  when  ex- 
perts are  confronted  with  a  peraoDAl  choice 
most  of  them  actually  make  abottt  the  same 
jadgmcut  of  the  plutonlum-239  hazard.  A 
-.tutf  member  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laljfvr.itory.  at  the  University  of  California, 
one  of  the  government's  leadltig  nuclear- 
re.seai-ch  Institutions,  performed  an  Instruc- 
'ive  and  relevant  experiment.  A  brief  ques- 
tionnaire waa  submitted  to  thirty-eight  staff 
members  regarding  their  attitude  toward  soil 
contaminated  by  plutonlum  to  the  level  of 
about  sL\-and-a-half-mllllonth.s  of  a  gram 
per  square  metre.  To  the  question  "Would 
vou  allow  your  child  to  play  in  this  soil?  " 
fighty-slx  percent  said  no.  Now,  this  level  of 
plutonlum  contamination  on  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  United  States  would  amount  to  a 
total  of  about  sixty  million  grams.  This  Is 
about  one-thousandth  of  the  amount  of 
plutonlum  that  would  be  involved  in  the 
projected  nuclear-fuel-recycling  .system.  In 
o'her  words,  if  one-thousandth  of  that  ma- 
terial were  to  escape  and  become  distributed 
evenly  over  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 
most  knowledi;ea*jle  experts  would  not  want 
their  children  to  play  outdoors.  Since  the 
plutonlum-239  radioactivity  would  persist 
for  tens  of  ihou.sands  of  years  once  the  pluto- 
nlum cycle  was  in  operation,  the  American 
people  would  confront  this  risk— and  Its 
coiivjequence.s — for  many  centuries. 

Another  special  problem  is  the  breeder's 
heat-fransfer  .system.  Unlike  conventional 
reactors,  the  breeder  operates  on  fast  neu- 
trons, so  a  neutron-slowing  medium  such  as 
water  cannot  be  used.  Instead,  the  heat  that 
the  fuel  rods  produce  Is  transferred  by  bath- 
ing them  in  molten  sodium,  which  Is  pumped 
through  a  heat-traivsfer  system  that  even- 


tually geneiates  the  steam  that  drives  the 
turbines.  Unlike  the  other  elements  that  are 
encountered  In  the  glossary  of  nuclear 
power — uranium,  plutonlum,  radium — so- 
dium has  a  familiar,  comforting  ring  to  i* 
After  all.  -odium  chloride  Is  on  the  dining 
table  and  is  the  salt  of  the  sea.  Unconiblnerl 
sodium  metal,  however.  Is  not  so  benign 
Unlike  most  metals,  sodium  is  never  found 
as  such  in  natural  ores.  The  reason  Is  In 
structlve.  Sodium  metal  reacts  so  strongly, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  two  ver. 
common  cn\lronmental  constituents — water 
and  oxygen— that  It  Is  always  found  <n 
nature  In  a  combined  chemical  form.  Tiv 
reaction  of  stidlum  metal  with  water  Ls  vio- 
lent; a  thimble-size  fragment  accldentailv 
dropped  Into  a  laboratory  drain  causes  a 
quite  destructive  explosion.  In  the  breeder 
reactor,  the  sodium  Is  molten,  circulating  nt 
a  temperature  of  1.150°  P.  The  slightest  leak 
that  might  bring  It  into  contact  with  the  air 
or  with  the  water  of  the  steam  circuit  could 
result  in  a  serious  explosion. 

I  hanks  lo  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  of  1970,  the  AJE.C.  was  re- 
quired to  prepare  an  environmental-Impact 
statement  defining  the  effect  of  the  breeder 
on  the  environment  In  comparison  with  al- 
ternatives that  might  yield  a  better  benent- 
cost  ratio.  The  A.E.C  prepared  such  a  state- 
ment, which  covered  only  the  two  demon- 
stration breeder  reactors  that  the  govern- 
ment plans  to  build.  Since  the  demonstra- 
tratlon  reactors  are  pointless  except  as  the 
basis  for  the  large-scale  development  of  a 
breeder  program  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
fl.sslonable-fuel  supply,  this  action  failed  to 
satisfy  environmentalists.  The  Scientists'  In- 
stitute for  Public  Information  went  imo 
federal  court,  represented  by  lawyers  from 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  In 
order  to  force  the  A.E.C.  to  prepare  an  Im- 
pact statement  on  the  entire  breeder  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  editors  of  Science  noted  at 
the  time,  "The  SIPI  suit  asks.  In  effect,  that 
the  federal  government  put  Its  national 
energy  policy  on  a  rational  and  explicit  basis 
so  that  Congress  and  Interested  citizens  can 
have  a  say  In  Its  formulation.  It  Is  a  modest 
but  nonetheless  revolutionary  -  request,  and 
If  successful  it  may  provide  the  Information 
needed  for  a  proper  assessment  of  the  breed- 
er program.'" 

The  request  .succeeded.  In  1973,  the  Unltoil 
States  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington, 
DC.  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Scientists'  Insti- 
tute, and  the  A.E.C.  was  required  by  the 
court  to  prepare  an  envlronmental-lmpa.t 
sUtement  on  the  entire  breeder  program. 
While  the  resulting  document  did  not  lay 
out  a  rational  energy  policy,  it  did  open  the 
breeder  program  to  criticism.  The  Institute 
found,  the  draft  statement  so  faulty  that  in 
hearings  before  the  A.E.C.  it  urged  that  the 
statement  be  withdrawn  and  rewritten.  The 
impact  statement  was  also  evaluated  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
reached  a  similar  conclusion,  and  which  later 
suggested  thnt  the  breeder  program  should 
be  delayed. 

By  then,  serious  technical  difficult  ie.^ 
plagued  the  program.  This  Is  evident  from 
the  rapid  escalation  of  the  projected  cost  of 
the  two  demonstration  plants.  Originally 
budgeted  at  two  billion  dollars  a  few  years 
ago,  the  two  plants  are  now  expected  to  cost 
ten  billion  seven  hundred  million.  The  in- 
crease greatly  ^cceds  the  effects  of  inflation. 
and  can  meanVnly  that  appreciable  and 
expensive  modlfl*tlons  have  been  made  in 
the  original  deslgji.  This  Is  not  surprising, 
for  breeder  technology  is  considerably  more 
complex  tljan  the  technology  of  conven- 
tional reactors.  The  u.se  of  plutonlum  makes 
radiation  protection  more  difficult,  and  the 
problem  of  reactor  control  Is  more  critical 
than  It  Is  m  conventional  reactors.  The 
breeder  profit  am  has  run  Into  unprecedented 
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delays  due  to  safety  and  environmental  con- 
siderations. 

The  most  serious  technological  failure  In 
the  proposed  breeder  program  is  deecribed 
in  a  report  recently  Issued  by  the  A.E.C.'8 
sticcessor.  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment AdmirUstratlon.  This  report  evan- 
ninrlzes  the  status  of  the  fuel -recycling  proc- 
ess essential  to  the  operation  of  the  breeder 
reactor.  The  report  takes  note  of  the  gor- 
cruments  stated  goal  for  the  development 
of  nuclear -power  plants — a  more  than  thirty- 
fold  Increase,  from  the  present  capacity  of 
thirty  billion  watts  to  alwut  eleven  hundred 
billion  watts  in  the  year  2000.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  r^Kjrt,  two  as  yet  unsolved 
problems — ^how  to  find  financial  supjwrt  to 
hicrease  the  capacity,  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment, and  how  to  activate  the  currently  pwr- 
alvzed  program  for  reprocessing  fuel  and  dis- 
posing of  the  resultant  waste — ^"wlU  limit 
the  total  nuclear  electric  capacity  to  "tlM 
approximately  220  ( billion  watts]  already  on 
order."  Even  If  these  problems  were  solved, 
the  report  continues,  there  are  "insuIBclent 
known  or  projected  supplies  of  uranium  to 
support  projected  growth  of  the  LWB  [light- 
water  reactor]  Industry  beyond  about  1990-' 
1995."  This  uranium  shortage  would  freeze 
overall  capacity  at  about  four  hundred  bil- 
lion watts  and  would  mean  that  the  price  of 
fuel  would  rise  rapidly  as  the  readily  acces- 
sible supplies  diminish. 

The  government  has  planned  to  overcome 
this  restraint  by  developing  a  system  for  re- 
cycling plutonlum  fuel,  and  so  put  into  ef- 
fect a  commercially  operable  breeder-reactor 
program  that  would  produce  fuel  as  it  gen- 
erates power — ^the  so-called  "btxik  end"  of 
the  fuel  cycle.  But  the  ERDA  report  says: 

"It  is  Improbable  that  Industry  on  Its  own 
will  be  able  to  carry  through  with  commer- 
cialization of  the  "back  end'  of  the  fuel  cycle. 
Some  aspects  of  reprocessing  haye  not  been 
demonstrated  commercially,  fabrication  ot 
plutonlum-bearlng  fuels  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated on  a  full-scale  prortoctlon  basis, 
the  economic  attractiveness  of  plutonlum  re- 
cycle has  not  been  proven,  acceptable  safe- 
guard systems  for  the  separated  plutonlum 
are  yet  to  be  established,  and  permanent  dis- 
posal of  the  radioactive  waste  has  not  been 
demonstrated." 

It  is  Ulumlnattng  to  document  ESDAIb 
circiunq>ect  statement  that  "som*  — iiWili 
of  reprocessing  have  not  been  demonstrated 
commercially."  The  relevant  fact  Is  that  after 
commercial  firms  8p>ent  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  build  several  reprocessing  plants, 
not  one  of  them  is  now  In  operation.  The 
plant  in  upstate  Hew  York — at  West  Valley, 
near  Buffalo — did  operate  fnxn  1966  to  1972. 
However,  after  a  series  of  violations  of  radi- 
ation-safety standards.  It  was  shut  down 
for  modification."  A  new  license  must  be 
issued  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion before  It  can  reopen,  but  tfnoe  tb»  li- 
cense will  be  Issued  only  If  acceptable  meth- 
ods of  recycling  plutonlum  have  been  de- 
vised, cmd  since  no  such  acceptable  methods 
are  known,  no  one  can  say  when  the  plant 
will  actually  reopen  A  sixty-four-milllon- 
doUar  reprocessing  plant  completed  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  at  Monis,  Illinois,  in  1973  Is  a 
total  failure.  After  several  years  of  trying, 
tlie  company  has  concluded  that  the  plant 
simply  will  not  work.  A  reprocessing  plant 
has  been  nearly  completed  by  Allied-General 
Nuclear  Services  at  Barnwell,  South  Carcdlna. 
It  was  designed  to  produce  and  ship  reproc- 
essed plutonlum  In  the  form  of  a  solution 
of  plutonlum  nitrate  for  further  process- 
ing into  reactor  fuel.  However,  a  recent  rul- 
ing of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  re- 
quires that  all  commercial  shipments  of  plu- 
toiilum  be  in  solid  form,  and  the  commis- 
sion has  been  unwilling  to  issue  a  permit  for 
the  construction  of  the  plant  addition  need- 
ed to  convert  the  nitrate  solutions  to  a  solid 
'ovm     Tlie    entire   commercial    reprocessing 


operation,  then.  Is  in  a  state  of  paralysis.  In 
sum,  there  is  no  way  at  present  to  close  the 
lo(^  In  the  <me-way  nuclear-fuel  cycle,  for 
the  breeder  reactor  can  operate  only  with 
plutcmlum.  This  faUtue  means  that  the  nu- 
clear-power Industry  must  continue  to  oper- 
ate at  the  expense  of  a  dwindling  (and  in- 
creasingly expensive)  supply  of  uranium  ore, 
and  to  accumulate  spent  fuels  that,  for  lack 
of  reprocessing  facilities,  must  be  stored  at 
temporary  sites. 

The  impending  failure  of  the  "back  end " 
of  the  new  fuel  cycle,  which  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  nuclear-power  pro- 
gram, has  now  been  certified  by  two  impor- 
tant, if  Inconspicuous,  government  actions. 
Last  June,  Secretary  of  Conamerce  Rogers 
McH'ton  announced  that  the  breeder  program 
had  been  demoted  from  a  demonstration  of 
commercial  feasibility  to  the  status  of  "re- 
search." This  effectively  reverses  the  govern- 
ment's commitment — ^implicit  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  breeder-demonstration  pro- 
gram— to  subsequent  commercial  develop- 
ment. The  second  action  was  a  decision  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  de- 
lay by  at  least  eighteen  months  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  environmental -imp  act  statement 
on  plutonlum  recycling.  This  action  ac- 
knowledges that  many  of  the  basic  issues  are 
still  too  poorly  understood  tOk  support  an 
estimate  of  the  environmental  effects  of  this 
complex  and  enormously  dangerous  opera- 
tion. Until  the  statement  is  prepared,  and 
adequately  defended  against  public  criticism, 
no  reprocessing  plant  can  operate,  and  the 
waste-disposal  problem  remains  unsolved. 
In  the  absence  of  an  acceptable  method  for 
handling  plutonitun,  the  breeder  approach 
to  fuel  recycling  Is  inoperable. 

In  effect,  these  government  actions  ac- 
knowledge that  the  breeder — although  it  is 
still  m  an  extended  and  expensive  period  of 
gestation — ^has  outlived  Its  usefulness.  The 
purpose  of  the  breeder  was  to  stretch  out  the 
supply  of  uranium  that  cotild  be  mined  at  a 
price  that  would  enable  nuclear  generators 
to  sell  their  power  in  competition  with  coal- 
fired  plants.  It  was  reasoned  that  because  in 
the  economy  of  conventional  reactors  the 
cost  of  nuclear  fuel  represented  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  producing  nuclear  power  (about 
thlrty-foiur  per  cent  to  1986)  It  wotUd  be  Im- 
possible for  the  Industry  to  remain  competi- 
tive as  the  easily  mined,  cheap  uranium  ore 
became  e^iausted.  Only  the  breeder,  it  was 
believed,  could  save  the  nuclear-power  in- 
dustry from  stagnation  and  probable  collapse 
by  1990  or  2000. 

This  reasoning  seemed  sound  in  1957,  when 
the  decision  to  base  future  nuclear  technol- 
ogy on  the  breeder  was  made,  and  even  in 
1962,  'nlien  the  decision  was  confirmed  by  the 
A.E.C.  In  1966,  however,  the  situation  changed 
drastically,  and  since  then  the  cost  of  ura- 
nium fuel  has  become  a  progressively  smaller 
part  of  the  cost  of  producing  electricity.  In 
1966,  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  electricity 
from  nuclear  power,  34.2  per  cent  was  fuel 
crsts,  49.9  per  cent  capital  costs,  and  the  re- 
mainder c^eratlon  and  maintenance  costs. 
By  197S.  capital  costs  represented  77.1  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  fuel  costs  had  de- 
creased to  only  18.2  per  cent.  This  change  did 
not  occur  because  the  price  of  nuclear  fuel 
declined,  for  in  fact  it  rose  about  19  per  cent. 
Rather,  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of 
constructing  nuclear  reactors — about  244  per 
cent.  The  trend  continues.  Orders  placed  in 
1965  for  a  nuclear-reactor  system  to  be  in 
operation  about  ten  years  later  resulted  In 
average  plant  capital  costs  of  three  hundred 
dollars  per  kilowatt  of  electrical  capacity; 
for  orders  placed  in  1968  the  cost  had  In- 
creased to  four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
per  klllowatt.  (These  costs  are  given  in  1973 
dollars,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  inflation.) 
The  continuing  steady  Increase  in  the  capital 
costs  of  nuclear  reactors  has  now  consider- 
ably reduced  the  significance  of  fuel  costs. 


so  the  original  ai^umeut  for  develc^ing  the 
l>reeder  has  lost  its  validity.  The  breeder  has 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  escalating  cap- 
ital costs  of  conventional  nuclear-power 
plants. 

The  reasons  for  this  dramatic  and  unex- 
pected Increase  (at  least,  it  was  unexpected 
by  the  AJE.C.  and  the  nuclear  industry)  in 
the  cost  of  constructing  conventional  nu- 
clear-power plants  have  been  analyzed  by  a 
group  at  the  MJ.T.  Center  for  Policy  Alter- 
natives. This  group,  headed  by  Irvin  C.  Bupp. 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  has  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  capital 
costs  of  nuclear  plants  by  evaluating  mathe- 
matically the  influence  of  a  series  of  relevant 
factors.  They  report  that  the  factor  that  cor- 
relates most  significantly  with  the  increase 
in  capital  costs  is  the  length  of  the  period  in 
which  the  AJE.C.  and  state  agencies  consider 
whether  to  license  the  construction  of  tlie 
plant.  On  its  surface,  this  might  appear  to 
validate  a  conunon  complaint  voiced  by  the 
industry  and  by  government  officials. 

They  argue  that  environmentalists  have 
delayed  the  licensing  procedure  by  raising 
questions  about  the  safety  and  the  environ; 
mental  effects  of  the  plant,  and  that  capital 
costs  increase  because  of  Interest  charges  and 
the  costs  of  Inflation  incurred  during  the 
added  time.  However,  Bupp's  group  rejects 
this  explanation,  for  its  members  have 
found  that  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
construction,  which  would  also  incur  these 
economic  penalties,  does  not  oorrtiate  well 
with  Increased  cafAtm  costs.  They  explain  the 
effect  of  the  licensing  hearings  on  capital 
costs  by  pointing  out  that  often,  in  response 
to  environmental  complaints  voicetf  at  the 
hefu-lngs,  the  power  company  is  required  by 
the  AJB.C.  to  make  design  changes.  It  is  these 
changes — not  the  extended  time  of  the  hear- 
ings— ^that  raise  construction  costs.  Natur- 
ally, the  IcHiger  the  hearings,  the  more 
changes  that  are  likely  to  be  called  for. 

That  environmentalists  can  In  fact  claim 
credit  for  most  of  the  newly  Introduced 
changes  In  the  design  of  nuclear  plants  is 
evident  from  a  list  of  such  changes  required 
by  the  A2.C.  since  1967.  A  ntunber  of  design 
changes  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of 
increasingly  rigorous  radiation-exposure 
standards — a  result  of  long  battles  in  the 
nlneteen-fiftles  and  sixties  between  Inde- 
pendent scientists  and  the  A^jC.  Several 
changes  involve  restrictions  concerning  the 
reactor  site,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
possible  effects  of  earthquakes.  This  Is  a  leg- 
acy of  successful  effort  that  environmen- 
talists made  to  block  the  construction  of  a 
reactor  at  Bodega  Bay,  California,  by  intro- 
ducing, for  the  first  time,  the  seed  to  take 
the  esirthquake  hazard  Into  account.  Another 
major  Impact  on  reactor  design  results  fro-n 
the  enactment  of  the  1969  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  A  federal  court's  decision 
on  a  reactor  at  Calvert  (Cliffs,  Maryland, 
forced  the  A.E.C.  to  adhere  to  the  i>rovisl(m£ 
of  the  act — again,  an  outcome  of 'environ- 
mental concerns.  All  this  demonstrates  that 
environmentalists  have  managed  to  convince 
the  A.E.C.  of  a  need  for  major  and  costly 
changes  In  reactor  design.  The  Administra- 
tion's response  to  this  situation  is  rather 
odd:  the  A.E.C.  and  now  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  have  been  ordered  to  has- 
ten the  licensing  procedure,  in  the  apparent 
hope  that  the  safety  issues  and  their  costly 
consequences  will  go  away  if  no  one  men- 
tions them. 

Another  alignment  that  has  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  increasing  cost  of  construct- 
ing nuclear  plants  is  that  construction  work- 
ers have  become  less  efficient.  Bupp's  group 
has  supplied  the  relevant  data  by  comparing 
the  rise  in  capital  costs  of  nuclear-power 
plants  with  other  construction — ^petroleum 
refineries  and  coal-fired  power  plants — ^in- 
volving similarly  skilled  workers.  For  plants 
constructed   to   operate    in    1976,   compared 
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with  those  that  went  Into  operation  in  1970. 
capital  costs  increased  by  ten  per  cent  for 
reflneries,  by  sixty  per  cent  for  coal -fl red 
power  plants,  and  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  for  nuclear-p>ower  plants.  Cleai'ly,  the 
Droblem  is  not  the  declining  efficiency  of 
construction  workers  but  something  unique 
to  the  nuclear  plants. 

Tiuis.  the  need  for  the  breeder  reactor — a 
.!••  more  complex  machine  than  the  conven- 
tional reactor — has  been  removed  by  a  kind 
of  technological  Irony:  the  conventional  re- 
actoi-s  have  themselves  become  so  much 
m^re  complex,  and  therefore  so  much  more 
expensive,  that  the  reduced  cost  of  fuel 
'.vhich  iho  breeder  was  supposed  to  achieve  i.s 
.nuch  less  economically  signlSSSiit.  The  cost 
of  electricity  produced  by  nuclear  reactors 
now  depends  more  on  capital  costs  than  on 
fuel  costs,  and  the  breeder  is  hardly  the  kind 
of  power  plant  that  can  serve  in  this  situa- 
tion: compared  with  a  conventional  reactor, 
he  breeder  would  reduce  fuel  costs  but 
greatly  Increase  capital  costs.  And  so  the 
breeder  has  been  rendered  obsolete. 

Now  that  the  conventional  reactors  ap- 
pear to  have  successfully  resisted  displace- 
ment by  the  breeder,  what  is  the  competitive 
position  of  the  conventional  reactors  rela- 
'  tive  to  coal-flred  plants?  With  respect  to  .so- 
cial costs,  proponents  of  nuclear-pwwer 
plants  point  to  several  advantages  over  coal- 
tired  ones.  One  claim  is  that  nuclear-power 
plants  are  'clean" — that  they  have  a  lesser 
impact  on  the  environment  than  coal -tired 
plants.  Coal-b\irning  plants  that  u.se  high- 
sulphur  coal  are  largely  respoii.sible  for  the 
often  unacceptable  levels  of  sulphur  diox- 
ide in  urban  air;  In  contrast,  nuclear  plants 
produce  no  chemical  pollutants.  They  do 
produce  some  radioactive  emissions,  but  cer- 
tain of  the  recent  design  changes  are  In- 
tended to  reduce  these.  In  coal  plants,  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  most  of  the  other  combus- 
tion wastes  can  be  kept  out  of  the  air  by 
suitable  smokestack  devices,  but  such  anti- 
pollution devices  add  to  the  cost  of  the  power 
plant  and  to  the  price  charged  for  the  elec- 
_i:ricity  it  produc&s.  Nuclear  plaut.s  also  avoid 
/■'tKe  noLse  and  dust  often  a.s.sociated  wiili 
the  heavy  movement  of  coal  at  coal-fired 
p.o.wer  plants,  and  while  these,  too,  might  be 
reduced,  it  would  be  at  a  price.  In  general. 
in  both  nuclear  and  coal-fired  plants  the 
social  cost  represented  by  enviroimiental 
deervadation  can  be  minimized  by  increasing 
ti.e  cost  of  the  plant  and  its  product. 

ThQ_maln  Justification  for  building  nu- 
clear-power plants,  and  certainly  the  one 
tha*;  motivates  power  companies.  Is,  of 
course,  economic:  nuclear  reactors  produce 
ei^ctiioity  more  cheaply  than  coal  does.  Since 
power  companies  are  public  millties,  they 
receive  a  rate  of  return  on  liivest^nent  that 
IS  lixed  by  state  regulatory  agencies,  so  any 
reduced  cost  in  the  prod\ictiou  of  power  re- 
sulis  in  a  lower  price  of  electricity  to  cun- 
simiers.  At  present,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States  (for  example  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area),  electricity  Is  produced  more 
cheaply  by  nuclear-power  plants  than  by 
coal-tired  ones.  However,  costs  change 
rapidly,  and  the  real  question  is  wliether  ilie 
•power  caji  be  maintained  In  the  future. 

It  is  possible^o  estimate  the  iuture  cose 
oi  producing  electricity  from  expected 
changes  In  the  cost  of  the  several  relevant 
I'actors:  capital.  Interest  charges,  iuel,  and 
labor.  Trend  lines  can  then  be  computed, 
projecting  the  expected  cost  of  electricity 
produced  by  nuclear-power  plants  and  by 
coal-Ared  plants  some  years  into  the  future. 
If  the  costs  of  the  two  types  of  planis  rise, 
year  by  year,  at  about  the  same  rate,  the  pres- 
ent co-.t  advantage  of  nuclear  power  will  be 
i.'aintained.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  e:\- 
pected,  the  cost  of  producing  electricity  in 
.•oal-flred  plants  Increases  at  a  slower  rale 
than  the  cost  of  nuclear  power,  then  there 
will  be  a  "break-even  point,"  at  which  the 
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costs  will  become  equal.  Thereafter,  If  the 
trend  continues,  the  competitive  advantage 
will  pass  over  to  coajl.  Though  such  extrapola- 
tions are  difficult  to  make,  they  are  necessary. 
It  may  take  ten  years  before  the  decision  to 
build  a  power  plant  is  converted  into  reality, 
so  estimates  of  future  costs  are  es.sential,  un- 
certain though  they  may  be.  Such  computa- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  group  headed  by 
Irvin  Bupp  and  h.ave  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  Robert  Scott,  one  of  my  colleagues  at 
ilie  Center  for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Sys- 
tems, at  Washington  Uuivei>>ity,  In  St.  Louis. 

In  the  analysis  carried  out  by  Bupp's 
•.^roup  and  in  Scott's  modification  of  it,  a 
number  of  assuitxptions  within  a  reasonable 
range  of  expectations  were  made  about  fu- 
ture changes  in  the  factors  Uiat  influence  the 
cost  of  producijig  power.  Computations  were 
then  carried  out  to  define  the  time  trends  for 
uranium-based  and  coal-oased  operations. 
Bupp's  group  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
comparative  rates  of  increase  in  capital  costs 
of  nuclear -power  plants  and  coal-fired  plants. 
.\  statistical  analysis  of  the  costs  of  elghty- 
^even  nuclear-power  plants  ordered  between 
1965  and  1970  shows  that  the  capital  costs 
have  been  increasing  at  the  rate  (In  uninfiat- 
ed  dollars  lof  thU-ty-one  dollars  per  year  per 
kilowatt  of  electrical  capacity,  whereas  an 
analysis  of  a  hundred  and  six  coal-fired 
plants  built  during  the  same  period  showed 
that  their  capital  costs  increased  at  the  rate 
of  only  thirteen  dollars  per  year  per  kilowatt 
of  electrical  capacity. 

If  these  capital  costs  per  kilowatt  of  power- 
plant  capacity  continue  to  rise  at  the  rates  of 
increase  that  they  have  exhibited  since  1965, 
and  coal  continues  to  cost  about  twenty-six 
dollars  per  ton  and  uranium  about  twenty- 
live  doUais  per  pound  ( In  uninflated  dollars ) . 
then  the  break-even  point  will  be  reached 
between  1979  and  1980.  At  that  time,  the 
cost  of  electricity  produced  by  the  two  meth- 
ods will  be  equal — about  23.2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  Tliereafter,  the  cost  of  uranium- 
based  power  will  exceed  that  of  coal-based 
power.  For  example,  by  1984  electricity  from 
nuclear-power  plants  will  cost  an  average  of 

26.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  while  the  cost 
of  electricity  sold  by  coal-fired  plants  will  be 

24.6  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  If,  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  disadvantage  of  coal-fired 
plants  with  respect  to  air  pollution,  about  a 
hundred  doUai-s  per  kilowatt  Is  added  to  the 
capital  costs  of  these  plants  to  pay  for  sul- 
phur-control devices  (this  will  increase  the 
plant's  capital  costs  by  about  twenty-five  per 
cent),  the  break-even  point  will  be  delayed 
to  1983.  Again,  thereafter  the  economic  ad- 
vantage lies  progressively  wliJi  coal.  By  1986. 
nuclear-power  plants  will  sell  electricity  at 
292  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  coal-ilred 
plants  at  27.4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

In  these  computations,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  vinlnflated  costs  of  the  fuels  would  re- 
main constant;  that  Is,  that  their  prices 
would  ri.se  lii  consonance  with  the  general 
course  of  inflation.  However,  since  1973  the 
price  of  oil  has  begun  to  rise  fi'ster  than 
general  inflation,  carrying  with  it  the  price 
of  all  other  fuels,  including  coal  and  ura- 
nium. It  is  useful  to  consider,  then,  what  the 
trends  will  be  if  the  unlnflated  prices  of 
uranium  and  coal  continue  to  lncrea.se  in  the 
future.  If  It  Is  assumed.  Judging  from  pres- 
ent trends,  that  the  unlnfl.ited  price  of 
uranium  will  Increase  live  per  cent  per  year 
,ind  that  of  coal  an  average  of  four  per  cent 
jjer  year,  then  the  break-even  point  will  be 
reached  in  198^  and  coal  will  have  the  eco- 
nomic advantage,  progressively,  thereafter. 
T.iking  into  account  the  neces-,»irily  low  pre- 
cision of  the.se  estimates,  we  can  neverthe- 
less conclude  that  .sometime  before  1985  the 
.iverage  price  of  electricity  produced  by 
nuclear-power  plants  will  probably  catch  up 
with  the  price  charged  by  coal-fired  plants, 
ni'.d  will  exceed  the  price  after  that. 

According    to    Scott's    an.Tlvsls,    there    are 


only  two  ways  to  escape  the  eventuality  that 
the  economy  of  coal  plants  will  overtake  the 
economy  of  nuclear  plants.  One  way  would 
be  to  effect  a  striking  improvement  in  the 
nuclear-power  Industry's  capital-cost  figures, 
so  that  these  costs  would  no  longer  increa.sc 
at  three  times  the  rate  of  coal  plants.  The 
other  way  would  be  to  Increase  the  price  oi 
coal  abrviptly  by  fifty  per  cent.  This  alterna- 
tive— that  nuclear  power  can  be  made  eco- 
nomically viable  by  arbitrarily  imposing  r. 
sliarp  Increase  in  the  price  of  coal — should 
not  be  lightly  dismissed  Just  because  it  seems 
absurd.  After  all,  the  Administration  h.^o 
already  taken  the  position  that  the  price  oi 
oil  must  be  kept  high  enough  to  make  invest- 
ments in  coal  conversion  aiid  shale-oil  pro- 
duction attractive  to  investors.  To  this  end. 
President  Ford  has  lised  bis  tariff-regulating 
authority,  has  proposed  levying  other  taxe^. 
on  crude  oil  and  gasoline,  and  has  vetoed 
bill  to  continue  the  regulation  of  oil  prices. 
Once  it  becomes  plain  that  the  nuclear -power 
Industry  wUI  collapse  In  the  next  decade  o 
.so  unless  the  price  of  its  chief  competitor, 
coal,  Is  arbitrarily  increased.  Mi-.  Ford  ■ 
philosophy  mandates  the  Imposition  of 
"coal  tax."  In  the  light  of  recent  experleiut; 
with  the  spreading  effects  of  Increased  en- 
ergy prices.  It  appears  that  such  a  rao\c 
might  save  the  nuclear  Industry  and  at  tlie 
same  time  might  well  destroy  the  economy. 

What  emerges  from  these  considerations  ..- 
that  the  entire  nuclear  program  is  headed  for 
extinction.  It  will  leave  us  with  a  mon- 
ument, wliich  people  will  need  to  care  f'.i- 
with  vigilance,  if  not  affection,  for  thousaiK's 
of  years — huge  stores  of  radioactive  waster?. 
and  the  jiowerless.  radioactive  hulks  of  th  ■ 
reactors  that  produced  them. 

By  now,  everyone  Is  aware  that  we  cannot 
depend  Indeflndtely  on  otir  present  energy 
sources — fossil  fuels  and  uranium.  Tlic 
supplies  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  uranium  arc 
limited,  and  rapidly  becwne  more  demandin., 
of  capital  and  higher  in  price  as  the  readily 
exploited  deposits  are  depleted.  'While  coal 
is  more  plentiful,  converting  It  to  UqiUd  and 
gaseous  fuels  that  can  substitute  for  oil  anC 
natural  gas  demands  large  capital  Invest- 
ments, and  the  products  are  very  costly.  Ex- 
panding the  use  of  these  fuels  would  worse,, 
environmental  deterioration,  and  expanding 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  would  create  ncv/ 
and  unmanageable  hazards.  It  Is  now  ac- 
cepted as  hievltable  that  future  energy  &np- 
pUes,  unlike  present  ones,  must  be  renewable, 
and  that  they  must  be  less  harmful  to  the^ 
environment. 

The  only  renewable  source  of  energy  is 
the  sun— which,  after  all,  comes  up  every 
day  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  Its  radiant 
energy  essentially  undlmluished,  for  billions 
of  years.  As  the  energy  crisis  has  developed 
and  people  liave  become  more  acutely  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  renewable  energy 
sources,  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
basic  fact,  but,  until  recently,  not  much.  For 
jears,  the  only  research  on  solar  enQ{^  in 
the  United  States  was  done  by  a  handim  of 
poorly  supported  scientists  and  engineers. 
Progress  was  made  but  was  given  Uttle  notice 
Few  people  were  aware  that  more  than  ten 
years  ago  Farrlngton  Daniels — who,  until  his 
death,  in  1972,  was  perhaps  the  leading  solar 
scientist  In  the  United  States — summarized 
hi  these  words  what  was  then  known  about 
solar  energy:  There  is  no  gamble  in  solar 
energy  u.se;  it  i.s  sure  to  work.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  solar  energy  will  heat, 
cool,  convert  salt  water  into  fresh  water,  and 
generate  power  and  electricity." 

Since  the  1973  oil  crisis,  interest  In  solar 
energy  has  increased  sharply,  first  among 
private  citizens  axid  then — apparently  in  re- 
sponse— among  government  agencies  and 
commercial  firms.  But  just  as  the  6un  Itself 
has  generated  a  powerful  mythology,  solar 
energy  has  become  clouded  by  a  set  of  firmly 
held  but  poorly  founded  beliefs:  solar  energy 
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is  loo  diffuse  to  achieve  the  power  needed 
b..  a  modern,  energy-intensive  socletj;  It  Is 
impractical  because  It  te  unavailable  at  night 
^ud  on  cloudy  days;  the  equlpmcDt  is  too 
evpenslve.  Such  objections  have  long  pro- 
i  ided  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  nearly  total 
luck  of  povernment  support  ior  research  on 
Folar  energy.  As  late  as  1973,  federal  expendl- 
tiu-es  for  the  development  of  practical  uses 
of  solar  energy  amounted  to  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  energy -research  budget. 

Solar  energy  has  been  largely  ignored  In 
I  he  debate  over  national  energy  policy — 
iibually  dismissed  as  only  a  faint,  distant 
hope,  irrelevant  to  current  concerns  over  the 
price  and  availability  of  fuel.  When  the  facts 
are  known,  however,  it  turns  out  that  solar 
energy  can  not  only  replace  a  good  deal — 
and,  eventually,  all — of  the  present  constunp- 
tlou  of  conventional  fuels,  and  eliminate 
much  environmental  pollution,  but  It  can 
also  reveree  the  trend  toward  rising  energy 
coNts  which  Is  so  seriously  affecting  the  eco- 
uomlc  system. 

The  sun  bathes  the  earth  with  a  huge 
amount  of  energy,  which  reaches  the  planet 
by  an  enormously  rapid  passage  through  es- 
sentially empty  space,  traversing  In  about 
eight  minutes  the  ninety-three  million  miles 
that  separates  us  from  the  sun.  All  the  forms 
of  energy  that  we  have  considered  thus  far — 
mechanical  motion,  chemical  energy,  and 
nuclear  energy — are  transferred  In  close  as- 
.•;f«!ation  with  mattei;.  The  sun's  energy  Is  of 
a  different  sort;  it  does  not  travel  In  com- 
pany with  matter  but  as  "pure"  energy — 
radiation.  Some  of  it  i?  invisible  ultraviolet 
and  Infrared  radiation,  but  most  of  the  sun's 
rtifiiant  energy  Is  visible  light. 

Less  than  one-bllUonth  of  the  energy  radl- 
•ited  by  the  stm  falls  on  the  earth.  Here  it 
interacts,  first  with  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  planet  and 
then  with  the  material  on  its  surface:  wa- 
ter, land,  and  vegetation.  Most  of  the  solar 
ultraviolet  radiation  Is  obs<M'bed  at  the  outer 
pdge  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  layer  of  ozone, 
v.'hose  molecules  happen  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  avidly  trap  such  radiation.  The  ozone 
layer  (hereby  shields  the  living  things  that 
inhabit  the  earth's  surface  from  the  daiAag- 
Ing  effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation,  such  as 
skin  cancer.  In  the  past  few  years,  It  has 
been  discovered  that  this  protective  layer  of 
ozone  is  being  threatened  by  pollutants  from 
supersonic  aircraft  and  by  chemicals  used 
to  pressurize  aerosol  cans. 

Infrared  radiation  is  well  absorbed  by 
molecules  of  water  and  of  carbon  dioxide, 
which  occur  In  the  lower  atmospheric  layers. 
The  infrared  radiation  that  these  molecules 
absorb  Increases  their  general  mcdecular 
agitation  and  so  heats  up  the  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  solar  radiation  that  approaches 
the  earth  is  scattered  in  different  directions 
by  dust  and  other  particles  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Clouds  reflect  solar  radiation;  over 
a  cloud -covered  part  of  the  earth  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  solar  radiation  may  be  reflected 
into  space. 

These  processes  prevent  most  of  the  sun's 
ultraviolet  and  Infrared  radiation  from 
reaching  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  the  radi- 
ant energy  that  does  get  through  Is  mainly 
lu  the  visible  part  of  the  light  Bpectrum. 
What  happens  to  the  light  enefgy  that 
reaches  the  earth's  stu-face  depends  on  the 
color  of  the  material  It  strikes.  A  substance's 
color  is  an  indication  of  which  wavelengths 
of  light  radiation,  if  any,  it  absorbs.  White 
materials,  such  as  snow,  absorb  almost  none 
of  the  light  that  falls  on  them,  reflecting 
it  instead.  A  green  leaf  absorbs  red  and  blue 
light,  reflecting  green  wavelengths.  A  red 
rock  abswbs  blue  and  green  wavelengths, 
reflecting  red  mes.  Black  soU  {or  an  wgiiudt 
street)  absorbs  almost  all  the  vislMe  mve- 
lengths.  so  that  almost  no  light  is  reflected 
from  It. 


When  a  molecule  absorbs  i-adiaut  enei-gy. 
particularly  in  the  ultraviolet  and  visibie 
pttita  of  the  spectrum,  it  may  be  stimulated 
to  react  chemically.  On  the  earth,  the  only 
chemical  reaction  that  is  driven  by  energy 
absorbed  from  the  stm  is  photosynthesis, 
which  converts  some  of  the  radiant  energ:y 
absorbed  by  the  green  leaf  into  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  organic  substances  tliat 
the  leaf  produces.  The  potential  energj-  lu 
foodstuffs,  cotton,  and  wood  is  therefcn-e  de- 
rived from  solar  energy;  agrlcultiu-e  and  lum- 
bering are  the  main  ways  in  which  solar 
energy  is  captured  and  put  to  use  at  present. 

Except  fcM-  photosynthesis,  the  radiant 
energy  striking  the  earth's  surface  simply 
raises  the  temperature  of  whatever  absorbs 
it.  Thus,  black  soil  or  an  asphalt  street  ef- 
ficiently converts  the  Ught  that  strikes  it  into 
heat.  As  a  result  of  such  absorption  processes, 
most  solar  energy  does  nothing  but  heat  up 
the  ecu^h's  surface  and  the  atmosphere.  At 
night,  this  heat  is  reradiated,  as  infrared 
photons,  back  toward  space.  However,  not 
all  of  it  gets  out,  for  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmospheric  layer  aroiuid  the  earth  acts 
as  a  valve.  During  the  day,  it  lets  the  sun's 
visible  radiation  in,  but  when  that  energy  is 
transformed  into  heat  on  the  earth's  surface 
and  reradiated  as  infrared  euerg)%  the  car- 
bon-dioxide layer  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  it. 
This  resembles  the  way  in  which  glass  helps 
to  warm  a  greenhouse  on  a  cold  winter  day, 
for  although  glass,  like  carbon  dioxide,  is 
transparent  to  visible  Ught  energy.  It  ab- 
sorbs infrared  energy.  The  global  "green- 
hoviee  effect"  tends  to  keep  the  earth  a  Uttle 
warmer  than  it  would  lie  otherwise. 

The  earth  is  not  heated  uniformly  by  the 
sun.  'Wherever  clouds  are  overhead,  a  good 
deal  of  the  incoming  solar  energy  is  reflected 
into  space.  The  amoiuxt  of  solar  energy  that 
is  scattered  and  reflected  also  depends  on  the 
thickness  of  the  atmospheric  layer  that  the 
sun's  rays  must  traverse.  That  thickness 
varies  with  the  latitude,  the  season,  and  the 
Ume  of  day.  For  example,  near  sunrise  or 
sunset  at  a  particular  longitude,  the  sun's 
rays  come  slanting  through  the  layer  of  air 
around  the  earth,  and  they  must  go  through 
more  of  it  than  they  do  when  the  sun  is 
directly  ovei^head.  The  same  effect  governs 
the  Intensity  of  solar  radiation  at  different 
latitudes.  Because  of  these  variations  and  the 
random  drift  of  clouds,  the  atmosphere  is 
warmer  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and 
warmer  at  some  times  than  at  others  as  well. 
These  dlffnvnces  drive  the  movMnent  of  air. 
■Where  the  air  is  hot,  it  will  tend  to  rise,  and 
oooler  air  will  move  In  to  replace  it — ^the 
origin  of  winds.  Wind  is  therefore  a  form  of 
solar  euMgy,  and  a  windmill  is  a  device  Soi 
capturing  It.  As  surface  waters  absorb  solar 
energy,  they  become  warmer,  and  some  erf 
the  watw  molecules  evaporate.  Water -vapcw 
Is  carried  upward  by  heated  air,  and  on 
reaching  the  oooler  upper  layers  of  ah:  It  may 
condense  into  tJie  droplets  that  make  up 
clouds.  Eventually,  rain  forms  and  falls  to 
the  earth,  where  it  may  collect  tor  a  time  In, 
let  us  say,  a  mountain  lake.  The  kinetic 
energy  erf  the  water  In  the  streams  that  rush 
down  the  mountain  is  therefore  cOso  a  form 
of  solar  energy,  which  can  be  captured  by  a 
waterwheel  or  a  hydroelectric  plant.  Solar 
enwgy  is  the  richest  resotirce  on  earth,  and 
the  least  used.  If  all  the  solar  energy  reach- 
ing the  earth  were  converted  into  electricity 
and  sold  at  current  prices,  it  would  be  wortii 
more  than  five  himdred  blUiou  dollars  a  day. 
Yet  we  use  only  a  few  himdredths  of  one  per 
cent  of  that  energy,  chiefly  to  raise  crops  for 
food,  fibre,  and  liunber.  What  can  be  done 
to  make  better  use  of  this  resource?  Can  U 
reasonably  be  expected  to  replace  the  dwin- 
dling, eq>ensiv»,  and  Mivlronmentally  haz- 
ardous nonrenewable  fuels  on  which  we  now 
dep«id? 


As  latt  as  1973,  the  conventional  aniiwers 
to  these  questions — the  answers  usually  pro- 
vided by  government  agencies — were  ani- 
formly  negative.  A  summary  of  the  potential 
va^ue  of  solar  energy  in  a  1073  report  of  u 
task  taroe  of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil's huge  study  on  the  "TJJS.  Energy  Out- 
look" is  typical: 

"Because  it  is  so  diffuse  and  interinitteiit 
when  it  reaches  the  earth,  solar  energy  can 
be  put  to  no  foreseeable  large-scale  use  over 
the  next  16  years,  even  with  appreciable  im- 
provements In  technology.  The  large  area 
over  which  solar  energy  mtist  be  collected  and 
the  cost  of  the  collection  and  conversion 
equipment  prevent  the  widespread  iise  of 
such  devices  as  solar  evaporators,  solar 
desallnators,  solar  heaters,  solar  cookers,  solar 
fiuoiaces,  solar  cells,  solar  houses,  etc." 

For  a  long  time,  this  view  has  domihated 
the  government's  attitude  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy  and  has  contributed 
to  the  geuei^l  public  impression  that  solar 
energy  is  some  sort  of  visionary,  faintly  ridlc- 
dtous  idea  that  might — or  might  not — turn 
out  to  be  helpful  sometime  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. What  is  unfortunfite  about  such  evalu- 
ations of  solar  energy  is  not  that  they  are 
pessimistic  putdowns,  perhaps  conditioned  by 
the  sell-interest  of  the  piu-veyors  of  oil,  coal, 
and  uranium.  (The  Chairman  of  the  task 
iorce  that  drew  up  the  19'ffi  report  was  an 
official  of  the  Oulf  Research  &  Development 
Company,  the  research  subsidiary  of  a  cor- 
poration engaged  In  producing  all  three  non- 
renewable fuels.)  Much  more  distre^ing  is 
the  fact  that  the  stipposed  disadvantages  of 
solar  energy — its  diffuse  nature  and  the 
economics  of  constructing  solar  devices — 
when  pr(H>erIy  understood  turn  out  to  be 
precisely  the  reverse.  Just  because  it  Is  6u- 
ftlse,  solar  energy  has  certain  major  thermo- 
dynamic advantages  over  conventional 
sources  of  energy.  And  the  economics  of 
solar  installations  are  uniquely  free  of  the 
devastating  effects  that  conventional  energy 
production  has  on  the  economy — in  particu- 
lar, on  rising  capital  costs  and  inflation. 

To  understand  these  remarkable  and  un- 
expected advantages  of  solar  energy,  we  need 
to  recall  a  basic  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics.  From  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics,  we  learn  that  the 
value  of  energy  lies  In  its  capacity,  upon 
being  transferred,  for  doing  work;  that  this 
capacity  is  always  reduced  when  vrork  is 
done;  and  that  the  efficiency  with  which 
work  can  be  obt^ned  from  the  flow  of  energy 
depends  on  how  n'ell  the  thermodynamic 
properties  of  the  energy  sotu'ce  are  matched 
to  the  properties  of  the  enei*gy-requlring 
task. 

The  thermodynamic  properties  of  a  task 
ean  be  conveniently  characterized  by  the 
temperature  at  which  the  energy  must  be 
applied  to  it.  Some  common  examples  of  such 
tasks  and  their  required  temperattires  (in 
Fahrenheit  degrees)  are:  space  heating,  70* 
to  80°;  hot-water  heating,  140°  to  160°;  air- 
conditioning  (heat-driver),  180°  to  200°; 
cooking,  260°;  efficient  steam  generation  of 
electricity,  1,000°;  operation  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  3,000°;  operation  of  a 
metalliu-gical  furnace.  1,000°  to  2,600°.  We 
can  also  roughly  characterize  the  thermody- 
namic "quality"  of  an  energy  source  by  its 
temperatiu«.  For  example,  energy  delivered 
at  high  temperature — that  is,  as  compared 
to  the  general  ambient  temperattu-e — ^hos  a 
high  capacity  for  doing  work.  (It  is  lo*  lu 
entropy.)  Verj  low  Second  Law  efficiencies 
characterize  many  of  the  ways  in  which  en- 
ergy is  now  used,  and  the  chief  reas<Hi  is  that 
high-quality  energy,  such  as  electricity,  is 
used  for  low-quality  tasks,  such  as  produc- 
ing hot  water.  Similarly,  when  oil  Is  burned 
in  a  furnace  at  500  °F.  to  warm  up  a  room 
to  70°,  we  are  using  high-quality  energy  to 
accomplish  a  task  that  could  Just  as  well 
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be  accomplished  by  a  low-quality  energy 
source,  such  as  the  waste  beat  rejected  by 
a  power  plant.  In  many  of  Its  present  con- 
ventional nses,  energy  Is  produced  at  a  high 
source  temperature  and  then  applied.  In- 
efficiently, to  processes  that  require  a  lower 
quality  of  enetgy.  Conventional  energy 
sources  usually  operate,  so  to  speak,  down- 
ward in  quality,  and  are  therefore,  in  ther- 
modynamic terms,  inefllciently  coupled  to 
the  tasks  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
.solar  energy  is  that  it  can  operate  just  the 
other  way  around.  We  know  from  personal 
experience  that  solar  energy  is  delivered  to 
the  earth  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  com- 
pared to  conventional  energy  sources,  and 
so  is  suitable  for  tasks  that  require  low- 
quality  energy,  such  as  producing  hot  water 
or  space  heat.  What  is  much  less  v.ldely  ap- 
preciated 1.9  that,  nevertheless,  solar  energy 
is  intrinsically  of  very  high  quality  and  can 
readily  be  applied  to  tasks  that  require  high- 
quality  energy.  Solar  energy  Id  therefore 
thermodynamlcally  stilted  to  any  energy-re- 
quiring talks,  and  can  substitute  for  the 
present  sources  of  energy  in  any  of  tlielr 
uses. 

The  reason  for  this  surprising  situation  is 
that  the  thermodynamic  quality  of  radiant 
energy  is  determined  by  the  temperature  of 
the  source  that  emits  it.  In  thi.s  case,  the 
source  Is  the  limilnescent  surface  of  the  sun. 
which  has  a  temperature  of  about  10.000 '  P. 
Solar  radiation  is  therefore  hihereniiy  of  very 
high  thermodynamic  quality.  The  low  tem- 
perature that  direct  sunlight  produces  when 
it  is  absorbed  at  tiie  earth's  sutface  (about 
100'  to  120*  P.)  does  not  mean  tSat  the  qual- 
ity of  the  er»ergy  has  been  degraded  en  route. 
Rather,  it  means  that  the  eneriry  has  spread 
out  enormotisly  In  it.<?  long  journey  from  the 
sun.  To  demonstrate  that  the  Intrinsic  high 
qiiality  of  solar  radiation  is  retained  when  It 
reaches  the  earth,  we  need  only  perform  a 
familiar  experiment.  If  mmllght  is  iiliarply 
focusaed  with  a  len.s.  it  will  set  paper  or  wood 
aflame,  at  ignition  temperatures  of  400"  to 
450'  P.  All  that  one  needs  to  do  to  deliver 
.solar  energy  at  any  desired  temperature,  up 
to  the  10,000'  temperature  of  the  solar 
.source,  is  to  concentrate  it  from  a  sufficiently 
large  area.  A  three-inch  len.s  will  gather 
enough  light  to  produce  a  tempemtiire  of  a 
few  hundred  degrees,  and  the  huge  para- 
bolic mirror  of  a  Prench  solar  furnace  in  the 
Pyrenees  will  gather  enough  to  melt  ttmg- 
sten,  at  a  temperature  of  uearly  6,000'  P. 

ThU3,  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  thermodynamic  consequences  of  using 
conventional  fuels  and  those  of  using  aolax 
energy.  Conventional  fuels  u.sually  generate 
energry  at  temperatures  much  above  those 
needed  for  most  energy-reqttiring  tasks,  so 
that  the  thermodynamic  quality  ot  the  en- 
ergy is  wastefully  do^Tigraded  in  the  process. 
In  contrast,  solar  energy  can  be  readily 
brought  up  to  any  desired  temperature  by 
being  concentrated,  and  in  this  way  precisely 
matched,  thermodynamlcally,  to  any  given 
task.  And  this  feat  can  be  achieved  without 
chemical  ccanbustlon  and  its  inc/ltable  re- 
lease of  noxious  chemlcal.s  into  tlie  environ- 
ment. Nor  Is  destructive  Ionizing  radiation 
Involved — all  that  having  been  safely  left 
ninety-three  million  miles  behind.  In  the 
sun's  Interior. 

It  is  precisely  the  fact  that  solar  radia'Jon 
Is  spread  so  diffusely  across  the  surface  of 
the  earth  that  makes  It  imiqaely  capable  of 
being  thermo-dynamlcally  matched  to  a 
■wide  range  of  tasks  by  being  concentrated  to 
the  degree  desired.  Tlie  pract^Ml  value  of 
concentrating  solar  energy  is  nicely  illus- 
trated by  the  only  solar-po'.ve;-  technology 
that  Is  now  in  regular  u.se — hydroelectric 
power.  The  energy  that  drives  the  giant 
tm^ilnes  at  hydroelectric  power  stations  is, 
of  coarse,  generated  by  water  faliln!»  from  a 
h^gbt  to  which  ir  has  iieen  r.-ii-ed  by  solar 
rsydiation 


Like  sunlight,  the  energy  of  falling  rain  is 
widely  diffused  acroea  the  earth,  and  Its  gen- 
tle force  might  seem  to  bold  no  promlfle  oC 
delivermg  power  sttfflcient  to  perfwin  the 
energy-hungry  tasks  of  modem  society.  Yet 
it  is  this  seemingly  ineffectual  force  that 
generates  the  considerable  amounts  of  higb- 
quality  electrir  energy  produced  by  hydro- 
electric plants.  What  transforms  the  dU- 
fti.se.  ■•  impractical"  energy  of  the  rain  into 
the  eminently  useful  power  of  the  hydro- 
electric plant  Is  the  process  of  concentration. 
The  flow  of  water  that  drives  hydroelectric 
turbines  is  the  collective  result  of  rain  falling 
over  a  large  watershed,  which,  like  a  vast 
funnel,  gathers  the  water  in  the  impound- 
ment tliai,  feeds  the  power  plant.  The  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Hoover  Dam,  wliich  has  a 
capacity  of  one  billion  three  hundred  .ind 
rtfty-four  milllou  watts,  achieves  thLs  ou'put 
with  a  flow  of  four  trillion  two  htuidred  bil- 
lion gnl'ons  of  water  per  year  This  ts  the 
amount  of  rainfall  collected  by  about  a 
hundred  and  shcty-eight  thou.sand  square 
miles  of  water.shed. 

What  emerges  from  those  >  onslder.iti  jiis 
is  «;i  exceedingly  .simple  and  quite  pric- 
tical  principle  for  delivering  s/jlar  radiation 
to  an  energy-reqtUriiig  task  at  wliatevev 
temperature  is  most  appropriate  to  it 
thermodyuamically:  light  is  gathered  and 
concentrated  from  an  increasingly  large 
area  as  the  required  temperature  be- 
comes greater.  The  temperature  that  can 
be  achieved  wiieu  solar  radiation  Is  absorbed 
in  a  collector — the  absorbing  device — de- 
pends on  how  hiten.sely  tlie  collec<oi  cou- 
centrales  the  energy.  Tlie  smiplest  type  of 
collector  does  not  foncentrate  the  radiation 
at  all.  Such  a  collator  i.s  a  flat  plate  pauiied 
black  aud  encased  In  an  msulated.  ,{Us.<«- 
covered  box.  As  flie  block  plate  aijsorbs  light 
and  heats  up,  it  tends  to  Io.se  some  of  its  heat 
as  infrared  radiation.  The  gla^s  cover  pre- 
vents this  loss  (through  the  "greeiiiiouse 
effect")  without  hnpedlng  the  entry  of  light 
energy.  Such  a  collector  can  reach  tem- 
peratures up  to  about  200  degree  P.  Equipped 
With  a  suitable  method  of  tTaii.-iferrlug  tlie 
heat  (by  circulating  water  throtigli  a  pipe 
attached  to  the  black  plate,  or  by  pa.ssing 
air  over  it),  it  can  readily  provide  space  heat 
and  hot  water. 

For  somewliat,  higher  temperatures— to 
drive  a  heat-operated  airconditloner,  say — 
the  light  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a 
curved  mirror,  and  the  device  is  rotated  by 
means  of  a  clockwork  nyotor,  for  example,  to 
track  the  daily  movement  of  the  sun.  Such 
devices  can  reach  temperattu-es  up  to  about 
1,000 'P.  To  generate  high-pressure  steam 
aud,  from  it,  electricity,  light  can  be  further 
concentrated — for  example,  by  focusning  an 
array  of  mirrors  on  a  central  tower  contain- 
ing the  boiler.  Temperatures  lu  the  range 
of  4,0OO^P.  can  be  achieved  in  this  way;  a 
steam  turbine  can  oper,\te  quite  etlicieijily 
at  1,000'  to  2.000  P. 

The  amount  of  energy  absorbed  from  sul&r 
radiation  (ae  diatmct  from  the  temperature 
achieved)  is  determined  only  by  the  overall 
area  of  the  collectmg  surface  and  by  the 
angle  between  the  plane  of  the  surface  and 
the  direction  of  the  eim's  rays.  Maximum 
energy  is  absorbed  when  the  surface  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun. 
so  that  the  collector  squarely  Intercepts  a 
beam  of  light  of  a  cro68-«ectlon  equal  to  the 
collector  a  area.  If  the  collector  is  tilted  off 
the  perpendicular,  it  will  Intercept  less  than 
its  o'ftn  area  aud  receive  correspondingly 
less  Rolur  energy.  This  means  that  for  max- 
Imtim  absorption  a  collector  should  track 
the  daily  and  .seasonal  movements  oi'  the 
sun  so  that  I'  <' mstantl/  faces  directly  'o- 
wiird  it. 

The  amount  of  solar  enei-gy  received  by  a 
given  area  of  collector  varies,  of  course,  wttb 
tue  ■  iiiie  of  day,  the  season,  and  the  westher. 
As  a  sseneral  worldwide  average,  about  eleren 


and  eight-tenths  watts  of  power  (expressed 
in  terms  of  electricity)  is  received  per  square 
foot,  year-round.  The  relation  of  this  amount 
of  power  to  the  amounts  needed  for,  say, 
household  tasks  can  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  An  average  American  house- 
hold uses  about  sixty-four  hundred  watts  of 
power — about  fifty-seven  per  cent  (or  thirty- 
six  hundred  watts)  of  the  total  for  space 
heat,  about  fifteen  per  cent  (or  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  watts)  for  heating  water,  and  the 
rest  for  other  household  tasks.  A  flat  solar 
collector  will  readily  provide  energy  of  the 
quality  (temperature)  suitable  for  space  heat 
and  hot  water.  To  provide  enough  power  for 
the  household's  space  heat  under  the  most 
demanding  conditions  (December  In  the  cen- 
'■  ral  part  of  the  United  States) ,  W.  E.  Morrow, 
of  M.I.T.,  estimates  tliat  thirteen  hundred 
-qtiare  feet  of  collector  would  be  needed,  or 
a  .square  about  thlrty-slx  feet  on  edge.  This 
is  slightly  more  than  the  roof  area  of  a 
typical  suburban  two-story  home. 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
the  shape  of  the  buildhig  and  Its  position 
relative  to  other  buildings,  to  trees,  and  to 
nearby  obstructions.  Nevertheless,  these 
numbers  tell  us,  Ui  general  terms,  that  for 
most  pre.sent-day  one-story  or  two-story  resi- 
dential aud  commercial  buildings  there 
^.ould  be  sufficient  space  available  on  the 
ruof,  on  the  south  walls,  aud  on  surrounding 
aieas  to  in.stall  .solar  collectors  capable  of 
supplying  the  low-quality  energy  needed  for 
space  lieat  and  hot  water.  Tall  buildings  that 
aie  suitably  de.signed  can  be  provided  with 
a  good  deal  of  their  low-quality  energy  needs 
by  mstalllng  collectors  on  the  south  walls. 
This  is  true  on  the  average,  but  ignores  the 
problem  of  storing  heat  for  nighttime  use  or 
v.lien  the  sky  is  cloudy. 

The  remaining  household  energy  needs  are 
lai^ely  for  tasks  Involving  mechanical  motion 
(washing  machhies  and  so  forth)  and  there- 
fore require  energy  of  a  high  thermodynamic 
quality.  This  is  most  effectively  supplied  as 
electric  power.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to 
determhie  the  collector  area  that  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  nation's  need  for  elec- 
tric ptower.  According  to  Morrow,  if  the  en- 
tire present  United  States  output  of  electric 
power  were  to  be  produced  by  solar-powered 
steam-electric  generators  of  the  oentral- 
tower  design,  operating  at  thirty-per-c«ut 
efficiency  (an  attainable  figure),  about  fifty- 
two  hundred  square  miles  of  collectors  would 
be  needed.  This  represents  about  three- 
hutidredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  land  area 
used  for  farming,  or  about  two  percent  of 
tiie  land  area  used  for  roads.  There  Iri  room 
enough. 

The  objection  Ls  s<3raetimes  raised  that  such 
lurge  areas  of  collectors  would  use  vast 
amounts  of  materials,  such  as  glass  8uad 
metal,  which  themselves  demand  consider- 
able energy  in  their  production.  Several 
pomts  are  relevant  here.  Piist,  it  should  be 
uoted  that  light  can  be  effectively  reflected 
by  a  mirror  made  by  deposlUng  a  film  of 
metal  no  more  than  a  few  molecules  thick. 
.Such  a  film,  supported  on  a  plastic  base  and 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  glass  or  plas- 
tic covering,  could  make  an  extremely  light- 
weight reflector  that  could  be  used,  In  num- 
bers, to  concentrate  oouslderable  aolar  en- 
ergy— on,  for  example,  a  steam  boiler.  Plat- 
plate  collectors  that  are  suitable  for  space 
heat  and  hot  water  are  readily  made  from 
aluminum  and  glass.  So  are  the  buge  num- 
bers of  throwaway  containers  produced  in 
the  United  States.  If  these  were  replaced  by 
returnable  glass  bottles,  enough  glass  would 
be  made  available  each  year  to  equip  eight 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  homes  wltb  solar  col- 
lectors and  enough  aluminum  wmtld  be  made 
available  for  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  homes.  With  addftloaal  metal  ob- 
tained by,  sayi  reducing  tb«  sliie  and  number 
of  cars  in  use,  material  for  solar  coDectont 
for  all  American  homes  could  be  availaljie 
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over  a  fifteen -year  period,  c.en  without  any 
increase  In  the  total  output  of  aluminum 
aud  glass. 

I  have  refrained  from  describing  In  even 
dight  detail  the  design  and  constriictlon  ot 
attuiil  solar  devices  for  supplying  space  heat, 
!,ot  water,  and  steam-generated  electric 
jio.ver,  because  there  is  really  nothing  novel 
about  them.  In  these  applications,  all  that 
is  done  is  to  link  up  a  suitable  solar  collector 
with  an  already  well-known  device — a  hot- 
v.iitt-r  plumbing  system,  ■  forced-air  home- 
heating  system,  a'  heat-operated  alr-condl- 
tloner,  a  8team-driv««n  electric  generator.  The 
engineering  problem-s  that  need  to  be  solved 
are  straightforward,  and  Involve  no  Insuper- 
able technical  barriers.  In  the  setting  up  of 
one  experimental  InstalUitiou,  in  which  au 
array  of  mirrors  is  used  to  focus  light  on  a 
steam  boiler  for  electric -power  generation, 
the  most  difficult  technical  problem  faced 
was  how  to  keep  the  mirrors  clean;  It  was 
solved  by  designing  a  tank  truck  that  Inter- 
mittently travelled  around  the  array  and 
sprayed  the  mirrors  with  a  cleaning  solution. , 
In  general,  the  most  difficult  task  in  devel- 
oping such  devices  Is  to  keep  the  price  of 
manufacturing  the  mirrors  low  enough  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  system  is  within  competi- 
tive reach  of  present  power  plants.  Morrow 
has  tinderstated  the  case  tliis  way:  "It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  engineering  problems  to  be 
solved  in  making  solar  energy  practical  are 
considerably  simpler  tUan  those  of  the 
breeder  reactor." 

It  appears,  then,  that  rather  uncompli- 
cated devices  could  taUe  care  of  the  national 
energy  requirements  for  space  heat,  hot  wa- 
ter, aud,  if  the  devices  v.ere  built  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  electric  power — a  total 
of  perhaps  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire national  energy  budget.  But  the  remain- 
ing energy -requiring  ta«<ks  could  not  be  easily 
accommodated  by  such  devices,  for  these 
tasks  largely  Involve  transportation,  which, 
except  for  electrified  railroads,  requires  a 
portable,  preferably  liquid  fv.d.  With  greater 
engineering  effort,  this  need,  too,  could  be 
met  by  solar  energy. 

Hydrogen  is  the  key  to  converting  solar 
enet-gy  into  a  widely  useful  transportable 
energy  source.  Solar-generated  electricity  can 
produce  hydrogen  when  It  is  passed  through 
water  in  which  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
sodium  chloride  Is  dissolved.  The  water  mole- 
cules are  split,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
produced.  Hydrogen  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tage.'i  as  a  fuel;  it  can  be  made  from  water, 
which  is  everywhere  available;  compared 
with  other  fuels.  It  has  a  high  energy  con- 
tent ;  when  It  is  burned  in  air,  the  only  waste 
product  is  water;  it  can  be  used  to  drive  vari- 
ous types  of  engines.  (In  the  National  Urban 
Vehicle  Design  Competition  of  1972,  two  of 
the  winning  entries  were  designed  for  hydro- 
gen fuel.)  On  the  other  band,  the  Hinden- 
burg  disaster  Is  a  reminder  of  the  serious 
hazards  involved  in  handling  hydrogen.  How- 
ever, according  to  one  recent  engineering 
analysis,  with  suitable  precautions  hydrogen 
used  as  a  fuel  "should  not  be  m(H«  bassard- 
ous  .  .  .  than  conventionally  applied  fossil 
fuels."  Hydrogen  Is  usually  stored  as  a  g^ 
or  a  liqvild;  In  either  casfe,  storage  facilities 
may  be  expensive.  However,  experimental 
methods  of  storage  based  on  the  reversible 
formation  of  an  easily  stored  hydrogen  com- 
pound are  being  developed. 

The  conversion  of  solar  power  Into  a  liquid 
fuel  also  helps  solve  the  problem  of  storing 
solar  radiant  energy  to  provide  for  energy 
needs  during  times  when  the  sun  does  not 
shine.  Hydrogen  stores  can  be  built  up  when 
the  sun  slilnes,  aud  used  to  maintain  power 
production  when  light  is  not  available.  This 
can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  remarkably 
simple  and  efficient  device — the  fuel  cell, 
which,  if  It  is  supplied  with  streams  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas,  produces  electric- 
ity, with  water  the  only  bj  -product.  The  fuel 


cell  has  no  moving  parts  and  Is  simply  con- 
structed. It  Is  also  the  most  efficient  means 
of  converting  fuel  energy  Into  electricity. 
Conventional  systems  (using  diesel  engines 
or  turbines)  can  convert  fuel  energy  Into 
electricity  with  a  maximum  efficiency  of 
about  thirty-eight  per  cent,  as  described  by 
the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  The  max- 
imum efficiency  practically  attainable  with  a 
fuel  cell  is  about  sixty  per  cent.  Conventional 
power  plants  can  achieve  their  optimal  effi- 
ciency only  when  they  have  a  high  power ' 
output.  Pot  that  reason,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  buUd  large  power  stations,  and  their  size 
places  a  serious  limitation  on  their  location. 
While  the  efficiency  of  fuel  cells  also  falls  at 
lower  output,  the  effect  Is  less  marked  than 
In  conventional  systems.  Fuel  cells  therefore 
promise  a  way  to  operate  small-scale  power 
stations  efficiently,  thereby  enhancing  the 
organizational  flexibility  of  a  power  system. 

Other  ways  of  storing  solar  energy  once  it 
has  been  converted  Uito  electricity  are 
known,  and  some  are  In  use:  Water  may  be 
ptunped  to  an  elevation  during  daylight 
hours  and  allowed  to  Tva\  downhill  to  pro- 
duce power  when  it  Is  needed.  (Several  such 
"pumped  storage"  plants  are  now  used  to 
store  convent lonally  produced  elecfa-lc  power 
for  periods  of  peak  demand.)  Other  suggested 
power  storage  devices  Include  the  compres- 
sion of  air  In  underground  cavities  and  large 
flpn'heelB.  For  the  storage  of  solar  energy  a.« 
low-temperature  heat,  in.sulat€d  tanks  of 
water  or  piles  of  gravel  or  rocl:  are  often 
used. 

In  the  common  methods  of  converting  heat 
Into  electricity,  the  power  is  derived  from  the 
difference  between  a  high  Input  temperature 
and  a  lower  output  temperature,  which  is 
achieved  by  cooling  the  generator  with 
ambient  air  or  water.  What  is  crucial  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
got  out  of  such  a  sj-stem  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  temperatures.  Thus,  if  a 
temperature  reservoir  that  is  colder  than 
ambient  temperature  can  be  found,  it  is 
possible  to  constrtict  a  heat  engtae  to  con- 
vert that  difference  into  work.  The  impact 
of  solar  radiation  on  the  ocean  creates  such 
an  opportunity  by  heating  the  stirface  water 
to  a  temperature  well  above  that  of  deep 
water.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  example, 
water  at  two  thousand  feet  is  about  40*  F. 
colder  than  the  surface  water — a  difference 
sufficient  to  power  a  heat  eng^e.  Designs 
ofsucJi  devices  have  been  proposed;  they 
would  float  in  the  sea  and  generate  elec- 
tricity that  could  be  used  to  produce  hydro- 
gen (and  oxygen)  tor  shipment  to  shore.  A 
study  by  the  physicist  Clarence  Zener  points 
out  that  the  temperattffe  differences  in  the 
Oulf  Stream  are  enough  to  generate  a  hmi- 
dred  and  eighty  million  billion  watts  ol 
power  per  year,  or  about  six  times  the  total 
amount  of  Miergy  that  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  use  in  1980. 

All  this  gives  substance  to  Farrington  Dan- 
iels' claim  that  the  technical  means  for  con- 
verting sunlight  into  useful  work  exist.  Ex- 
amples of  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  solar 
devices  have  been  buUt  and  successfully  op- 
erated—some of  them  a  long  time  ago.  A 
solar  still  for  producing  fresh  water  from 
salt,  covering  fifty  thousand  square  feet, 
was  built  and  operated  in  Chile  in  1872;  a 
solar  steam  engine  ran  a  printing  press  at  a 
Paris  exhibition  in  1878;  a  four-and-a-half 
horsepower  solar  steam  engine  n'as  operated 
in  Pasadena,  California,  In  1901;  a  twenty- 
horsepower  engine  was  operated  in  St.  Louis 
In  1908;  and  a  fifty-horsepower  engine 
pumped  irrigation  water  from  the  Nile  in 
1913.  Solar  collectors  for  home  heating  have 
been  common  in  many  places  (Including 
Florida  and  California  in  tJhe  United  States) 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  research  to  im- 
prove them  was  going  on  at  M.I.T.  and  the 
University  o?  Coloindo  in  the  nineteen- 
fortles. 


Such  occoimts  are  often  regarded  as  quaint 
sidelights  on  the  history  of  Industrial  tech- 
nology— a  kind  of  museum  of  devices  that 
have  been  left  behind  In  the  march  of  energy 
technology  because  they  were  not  commer- 
cially feasible.  HovFe\^r,  with  the  economics  • 
of  energy  production  changing  rapidly,  these 
devices  or  their  technological  descendant* 
do  become  practical.  That  functioning  exam- 
ples already  exist  is  an  Important  step  toward 
making  them  so,  for  they  give  the  engineer 
something  to  work  on — to  modify  and  im- 
prove. 

The  usual  reason  advanced  for  the  remark- 
able failure  to  make  practical  use  of  what  we 
already  know  abotit  solar  energy  Is  that  the 
devices  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  uncompeti- 
tive with  conventional  sources  of  energy.  (It 
might  be  noted  that  this  argtuuent  has  never 
been  advanced  relative  to  nuclear  fusion, 
although  it  Is  clear  from  theory  alone  that 
the  capital  costs  of  fusion  devices — ^if  they 
ever  work — ^will  be  much  greater  than  the 
costs  of  solar  devices  of  the  same  capacity. 
Fusion  depends  on  the  release  of  energj' 
when  two  atoms  of  a  heavy  Isotope  of  hydro- 
gen fuse;  it  would.  If  It  worked,  provide  an 
essentially  Inexhaustible  soiuwe  of  energy.* 
However,  unlike  physical  realities,  the  reali- 
ties of  economics,  particularly  as  they  apply 
to  energy,  are  far  from  eternal.  For  example, 
the  overall  price  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-flve  per  cent  since  1970.  And  eco- 
nomic changes  have  rapiiily  altered  the  com- 
petitive positions  of  nuclear  and  coal -fired 
power  plants.  Thus,  It  would  seem  worth- 
while, given  the  fact  that  solar -power  devices 
do  exist  and  can  perform  useful  tasks,  to  And 
out  what  it  would  cost  to  bring  them  into 
commercial  operation.  \ 

Such  an  assessment  has  been  made  by  a 
panel  of  government  experts  assembled  iu 
the  summer  of  1973,  and  headed  by  Di-. 
Alfred  Eggers,  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, in  order  to  conduct  a  study  on  "The 
Nation's  Energy  Future,"  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray  (head  of  the  AJE.C.  at 
liie  time),  in  response  to  a  Presidential 
directive.  The  restilts  of  the  study,  which 
were  published  In  December  of  that  year, 
recommended  a  five-year,  ten-billion-dollar 
research  program,  of  which  two  hundred 
Million  dollars,  or  two  per  cent,  a'as  to  be 
devoted  to  research  on  solar  energy.  One 
billion  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  doUai-s 
was  assigned  to  research  on  fusion,  and  the 
breeder  reactcw  recelYed  two  billion  eight 
hundred  and  fourty-fotu-  milllou  dollars,  or 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  budget. 
Nuclear  energy  as  a  whcrfe  received  forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  total  research  budget.  The 
study  was  supposed  to  plan  a  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  sources  that  might 
alleviate  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  research  priorities 
assigned  to  the  breeder,  to  nuclear  fusion, 
and  to  solar  energy  (as  Indicated  by  the  pro- 
posed expendlttires)  with  a  view  to  what  the 
contribution  each  oS  these  three  new^sources 
of  energy  might  make  to  tlie  nation's  future 
energy  btidget — if  the  research  actually  suc- 
ceeded. 

To  begin  with,  we  can  dismiss  nuclear 
fusion  from  this  evaluation.  Since  no  one 
knows  whether  or  not  It  will  work,  no  one 
has  had  the  temerity  to  assign  auy  part  of 
a  future  euM^y  budget  to  this  source.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  AJl.C.  has  made  such 
an  estimate  of  the  expected  contribution  of 
the  breeder  program  In  Its  environmental- 
Impact  statement,  which  It  prepared  in  sup- 
pOTt  of  the  breeder  program,  published  iu 
1974.  The  A.E.C.  estimated  that  In  the  year 
2000  the  breeder  program  would  produce 
foiu-  hundred  and  thirty-four  million  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power,  or  23  per  cent  of 
the  projected  demand  for  electricity  in  that 
year.  According  to  the  Ray  study,  the  Invest- 
ment of  ten  bilUon  dollars  In  the  proposed 
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research  miglii  be  ei.p«oio<l  lo  iiii-reaoe  ilie 
total  aiuouut  of  euergy  available  irom  all 
sources  from  the  equivalent  of  about  thirty- 
four  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  to  the 
equlvaleut  of  about  flfty-seven  mllliou  bar- 
ifl.s  per  day.  The  mvestmont  of  41  per  ceut 
oi"  '.he  research  funds  ;u  nuclear  poAcr 
(Urgely  lor  the  breeder)  waj  expected  to 
.ictojiit  Tor  32  per  cent  of  this  iucrea-ie. 
Solar  eneriij-  (together  wuh  geu'.hermal  jnd 
hydroelectric  power)  naa  expected  lo  con- 
iribiite  1.7  per  ceut  of  the  amidpated  iu- 
I  .-fu.^e  in  doine-.tic  energy.  Since  solar  euergy 
\*as  aiiiii^iied  2  per  cent  of  the  research 
budget,  there  seemed  to  be  a  red^onablo 
match  between  the  study's  reoearch  prioritle.s 
and  the  expected  results. 

When  '.he  itrpovt  appeared,  I  .>.as  iurprlsed 
and  troubled  by  the  amallne^a  both  of  the 
propo>>ed  aolar-research  budget  and  of  tlie 
expected  results.  Accordingly.  I  aitemptetl 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  oi  Solar  Sub- 
panel  IX,  which.  I  knew,  comprised  a  list  of 
t«a  distinguialied  experts  in  the  lield,  as- 
sisted by  hfty-sLY  equally  distinguished  con- 
sultants. In  response  to  my  flrat  Inquiries,  I 
was  told  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Bubpanel  report.  Since  auch  an  omission 
would  tiave  meant  a  revolution  in  bureau- 
eratlc  procedures  that  was  hardly  credible  ixx 
the  Washington  of  1973, 1  asked  for  help  from 
someone  whose  inquiries  might  perhaps  re- 
ceive a  more  precise  response  from  tlie 
AJS.C. — Senator  James  Abourezli,  of  Souiii 
Dakota,  who  is  vitally  interested  in  solar  en- 
ergy. His  eSorts  also  failed.  When  the  White 
House,  at  Senator  AboureT'.k's  request,  asked 
the  A.E.C.  for  the  subpauel  report,  all  that 
that  supremely  powerful  uitjlitutioa  (Rich- 
ard Ni.\on  was  Presideu':  at  the  lime)  re- 
ceived and  sent  on- to  Senator  Alxiurezk  taiid 
eventually  to  me)  was  ano^er  copy  of  the 
basic  report,  to  add  to  my  oHiu.  Plnally,  the 
Senator  was  im"ormed  that  the  solar  report 
did  Indeed  exist  and  that  a  copy  was  avail- 
able in  the  A.E.C.  document  room.  This 
ttiraed  out  to  be  a  dim  photocopy  of  a  liai/.v 
carbon,  but  it  ha-j  brtllianily  llluniiuared  'he 
obscurities  of  solar  energy. 

The  subpanel  reiwr":  describes  i:i  .iieilcn- 
lou.s  detail  wiiat  it  would  .'ost  in  research 
expenditures  to  bring  the  -.arlous  types  of 
solar  de\-ices  into  practl'-«l  operation  and 
how  much  th«y  could  contrtbute  to  the  na- 
tional energ\-  budget.  If  the  various  solar 
technolotjies  '.vera  developed  acrovdir.ir  to  the 
subpanel's  recommendation  for  "su^  acitel- 
erated,  twtferly  program  having  a  hich  prob- 
ability of  early  success,"  at  a  cost  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  they  won!d  con  tribute  a  total  of 
twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  nations  elec- 
trical demand,  or  about  five  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  total  energy  budge''.  In  the  vt*ar 
2000.  Dr.  Ray's  report  reo»fnmendPd  an  f\- 
pendlture  of  two  hundre<l  million  dollars,  or 
half  the  amount  that  the  stjbpanel  recom- 
mended for  a  "mlnlmnm  viable"  research 
program. 

The  coi;'rii=;:  Yyet' fen  he  .f  F  C  -  atiitode 
toward  solar  energy,  r-jvesled  In  the  Psv 
study,  and  rhi?  subpanei's  con-'ln-ilons  Ls 
worth  some  fur' her  consideration  A  par- 
ticular s<ilar  device,  ihe  .solar  cell,  is  a  !»ood 
testing  ground.  This  device  •  technically 
known  as  the  pliotovoltalc  cell)  is  remark- 
ably simple  fn  Its  operation  but  has  'hn.s 
far  been  difficult:  and  .'ostlv  ♦•o  produce.  Ir 
con.si.s's  of  a  thin  slice  of  a  ci-ystal  of  trcafil 
silicon  I  the  element  'hat,  toge-'ier  with 
oxygen,  makes  up  thf  chief  chemicnl  con- 
stituent of  .saud — 3Blcon  dioxide)  sand- 
V.  Iched  oe»".een  two  electrical  connection- 
leieetrodes) ,  'he  upper  otie  an  open  griri 

When  light  strikes  the  upper  layer,  'he 
photons  (unt*s,  or  packets,  of  rnUiant  en- 
ergy) raise  certain  electrons  in  the  crystal 
'o  higher  «ierg7  levels,  ellowini?  them  to 
move  through  the  cry-stal.  .*s  a  result,  an 
electric  current  flows  from  one  electrode  to 
the  other.   T-.ar?e   r,rrnrs   of  such   s-M.ir  cells 


aj-e  iised  'o  po*er  space  satellites;  a  panel  a 
few  inches  oquare  will  drive  a  toy  electric 
motor  and  whirl  a  small  propeller.  These 
cells  have  been  made  by  a  series  of  ratiier 
delicate  l^and  operations  and  have  been  so 
expensive  to  produce  that  it  would  cost  about 
twenty  thou^>and  dollar.s  for  one  kilowatt  of 
electrlc-geueratiug  capacity,  compared  wvh 
present  cont.-,  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars per  kilowatt  for  nuclear  reactors  and 
Three  hundred  dollars  per  kilowatt  for  coal- 
lired  plants.  Ciiiiin  .-iifrti  disparities,  the 
A.E.C.  as.se-..^,iiietit  ol  .s^jlar-frnergi  as  an  alter- 
native to  ihe  breeder  claimed  that  useful 
->olar  ele«:irjo  power  could  not  tie  achieved 
in  'the  ioresetabie  future.  " 

The  subpajiel  approach  t,j  ti>e  potential  oi 
ilio  piioiovoltalc  cell  was  tu  iiivc-r.tlgaie  bo.v 
much  eU'ort  would  be  needed  to  rediiLe  the 
maiivLfacivu'Uig  costs — for  example,  by  pro- 
ducing thin  slUcou  crystals  in  a  continuous 
ribbon  instead  of  slicing  up  a  thick,  one  by 
iiand.  This  approach  was  m  keeping  witn 
earlier  experience  with  ilie  manufacture  oi 
transistors  (whicli  are  qintc  ^Inuiar  to  pli.j- 
Lovoltalo  cells  Ui  structme  and  operailou). 
mass-production  nieuliod.-,  reduced  the  pnce 
of  transistors  to  about  one-liundredili  ol 
what  the  early  ones  ct>ftt.  On  this  basis,  tne 
subpauel  proposed  an  accelerated  orderly 
uulestono  schedule"  for  the  development  oi 
solar  power  from  photovuUaic  cells:  by  ISIT, 
eell-inanur'a^-turiuK  t«cliiKilogy  de\elop'd  to 
bring  e.OHis  lo  live  <..hou.sand  dollars  per  i'.ijO- 
watt;  by  I'HO,  i:oois  reduced  to  live  hundred 
dollars  per  liilowatt  and  a  design  for  a  t'oin- 
pieted  central  power  staiion;  by  1986.  ten- 
million-w.att  pliotovoltalc  systems  iusLaUt-a 
in  communities  and  larye  industrial  plants. 
i)\  198t5,  ■•■jiuple'ton  of  a  pilot  plant  to  manu- 
facture photovoltaic  leU.s  to  provide  powei 
iiu  three  liundred  dollirs  per  hilowtiti;  by 
190i>.  1  on«lriictiou  at  piiotovollalc  |X)wer 
■>v-.tems  of  hiiutired-meKawatt  capiicity  f<>r 
usff  In  lo'x  iiH  and  power  netvi,orU.s.  In  -.mn, 
I r.e  s'bpauel  repor',  declared:  , 

.  uii»  a  ■hievemeni  of  the  co»t«goa!.i  of 
ini.i  program  will  result  In  Uie  production  of 
ccononncallv  competitive  electrical  powti 
I  cost  of  10  nulls  per  KWH)  by  the  year  l99<t 
ihe  projected  raie  of  hnplemcntatlon  of  tliis 
solar  eiiei-viy  conversion  te"-hnology  will  pro- 
tl'iite  more  thjin  7  of  the  requij-ed  U.S.  eiec- 
•  r|.-nl  ceneratlng  capucity  by  the  year  3,'X)0  ' 

To  reach  this  goal,  the  subpanel  proposeo 
research  ^peuditures  of  about  two  hundreu 
and  ilfty  millio:i  do,lar.s:  this  was  reduced 
uj  liiirty-tive  million  eight  hnndied  thousand 
in  Dr.  Ray's  linal  .report.  Thus,  whereas  the 
breeder  wap  assigued  two  Ijilllun  eight  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  research  funds  in  tlxe 
nope  I  now  abandoned)  that  it  would  con- 
tnoute  iweniv-oiie  per  cent  of  the  elecrlcal 
demand  in  2000.  tiie  photovoltaic  cell.  *hicii 
was  r.apaoie  of  achieving  one- third  of  that 
ix)*er  on  1  put.  was  assigned  about  one  per 
cent  o;  mat  an!oi;;it.  For  approximately  the 
same  e.ipected  contribution  to  the  enert- 
»>iidp"t,  the  breeder  was  assigned  more  than 
lourteen  tunes  the  research  support  given 
•o  ,s<->lar  energy.  Such  gross  di.sparitles  In  the 
'■iTort  being  made  to  develop  nuclear  and 
solar  euergy — which  persist,  even  thouy;h 
Congiess  hos  recently  tried  to  redress  the 
ijalaii<-e— help  explain  why,  despite  It-,  in- 
iierent  pr.vticall'y,  solar  ene.'gy  remalu-,  a 
flreaci  in  the  United  States. 

rhere  l=!.  t^j  iyc  sure,  a  considerable  air  of 
inreality  about  such  repori.s.  which  predr-t 
'  iiat  r  millions  oi  dollars  will  be  transmuted 
|iv  34-lentists  and  engineers  Into  a  device 
ThA' — if  It  ts  manufactured  and  installei! — 
vUl  proii'icp  V  mUliijns  of  kilowatts  of  power. 
Howexer  accurate  and  perceptive,  the  re\)orts 
.i.b»-)ut.  «ol»r  euersiy  that  emanate  from  gov- 
ernment pcrendes  and  a<'adeinlc  institurlon.s 
''■nd  to  be  remote  from  tlie  realities  of  the 
ener:;y  crisis  a.s  they  are  experienced  not  by 
'he  people  who  study  energy  but  by  the 
pf'vple  vho  iise  !•    In  'he  real  omid.  i-iiersy 


i*i  per  e!,ed  not  in  British  thermal  units  bu' 
In  dollars — the  cost  of  buying  the  energy 
required  to  do  some  needed  work.  In  the 
real  world.  It  is  more  informative  to  think 
about  how  best  to  perforin  a  partlctilar  task 
than  about  how  best  to  produce  a  particular 
source  of  energy — even  one  as  Inhcrentij 
oeuetieial  as  solar  energy. 

Let  ns  consider  how  be.st  to  perforni  a  task 
that  fit,ures  proinhiently  in  every  hou.se- 
jiuldrits  budget  producing  space  heat  and 
hut  wuier.  .4/;  the  present  soiux^es  of  energy 
are  ununited  to  .such  low-qttallty  tasks;  the 
•  iicrigjftdynamic  efflcleiicles  for  existing  space- 
heat  and  hot-water  processes  are  extraor- 
dinaiiiy  poor.  And  although  the  waste  hea' 
iji  power  plants  can  be  efficiently  used  for 
-pace  heat  and  hot  water,  this  is  difficult 
to  arrange  e.vcept  .is  new  communities  are 
01. lit.  So  there  remains  the  problem  of  pro- 
vidiii,^  a  tlierinodynamlcally  suitable  form 
o:  i-iiergy  for  these  uses  in  the  homes  tha' 
pt-jple  live  ill  now.  The  simplest,  most  easily 
..  jii' tiucietl  .solar  collectors  canlfjuite  reliably 
pri-Hitice  the  low-temperature  beat  needed. 
The  collect<3rs  ai'e  now  available  on  the  open 
liiaiket  in  the  United  States — tJthough  they 
.iie  not  yet  manufactured  on  a  mass  scale— 
•ji'  they  .an  readily  be  built  by  local  crafts- 
.utn  or  even  as  a  do-it-yourself  project.  'What 
.  -a  Ute  liou.seli»lder  expect  to  gain  by  usiny 
j-jI  u-  energy  for  space  he^t  and  hot  water? 

Bernard  'Vudow,  a  graduate  student  at 
\Vabhin>»ton  Unlversit:. ,  in  St.  Louis,  has  re- 
(ently  studied  iiow  .vjlar  energy  might  coii- 
'rlljute  to  part  of  tlris  ta.r«k — providing  a 
■steady  supply  oi  hot<  ^xater  in  amounts  suf- 
licieut  for  liousehoUl  liaes,  at  a  suitable  t,emt 
Ijerat'ire  (140  F.)  and  jit  minimum' '<ist. 
Klectricity  is  one  of  theenergy  soQrces  cora- 
i.ionly  used  lo  i>ei'form  this  task,  p-,peoially  >a 
!.tv.  homes,  and  Mr.  Yudow  woj-ked  out  how 
,1  soiar  collector  might  .^erve  as  an  aiterua- 
tive.  and  at  what  coit.  A  couveuuoual  hot- 
.ater  heater  of  suitab'e  size,  op«:vaUng  on 
eiectricity  siipplied  at  three  ceut.s  per  lulo- 
WAtt-hour  (tlie  current  rate  in  St.  Loui.>; 
would  cost  about  a  hundred  and  hve  dollars. 

liif  solar  collector  would  cost  twelve  dol- 
i.u's  .1  square  foot  i  onunei'cial  units  4rc 
.ivailaijle  at  ihat  price) .  and  would  be  bougiit' 
through  a  lifieeii-yeur  loan  at  an  eight-por- 
'ent  interest  rate.  Data  on  variations;  during 
'he  year  of  the  temperature  oX  the  tap  w'ater 
iiat  enters  the  heater  and  of  the  daily 
liiiioiint  of  sunsiiiue  are  available.  T.ikmg 
„ie>^  and  other  relevant  data  into  aecoioit, 
VuuoMk  computed  the  cost  of  hot  water  to  toe 
.•5t.  Luiiis  householder  for  a  series  of  design-. 
'-■i  will,  h  electricity  and  solar  energy  provide 
'.arming  proportions  of  the  tot^  hot-water 
aeat.  The  results  are  instructive.  The  cost  of 
proaiiring  a  unit  of  hot  water  (I'epre^euluit,' 
•  •ae  uiilliou  B.T.Uj*  oH  heat)  i>y  electricity 
.ilone  IS  nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents.  If 
'lie  liouseholder  were  to  Invest  in  a  thirty- 
->c)uare-ioot  solar  collector  and  a  abi-cubiu- 
'Mjt  sixjrage  tank  (at  a  combined  cost  of 
.t'oout  six  hundred  and  sixty  doUarti).  u<e 
solar  collector  would  provide  about  forty -six 
Ijor  cent  of  the  hot- water  sup|>Iy.  the  i-?- 
.'nainder  being  .supplied  electrically 

TliLs  mixed  sy.stem  would  supply  ho'  water 
at  a  cost  of  eight  doUai-s  and  ninety  cents 
per  mUllon  B.T.Us — a  ten-per-cent  sayiitfT 
over  the  cost  of  hot  water  produced  only  by 
electricity.  If  a  .sixty-square-foot  solar  eol- 
'ector  ,tnd  a  twenty-four-cubtc-foot  storage 
'ank  V  ere  installed  (at  a  rombined  cttt  oi 
eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars),  the 
<olar  collector  would  supply  seventy-live  per 
ent  and  electricity  twenty-flve  per  cent  of 
the  hot-water  heat,  at  a  co.st  of  eleven  dolliirs 
.md  t.wenty-tlve  cents  per  minion  B.T.U.' 
Ill  order  to  provide  all  the  hot  water,  th:- 
solar  collpcfor  would  need  lo  be  expanded  t-j 
a  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet;  the  sys- 
tem would  then  cost  nlnieteen  hundred  and 
-.ixfeen  dollars  and  produce  hot  water  .•»' 
fouri''>eu  iioll.Tis  and  in'teen  ceti'^s  r-*'.  nitUi.^  > 
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B  T  U.s  Thus,  it  would  pay  the  householder 
to  install  a  solar  Kater-heatlng  system,  but 
only  one  whose  nze  would  produce  about 
half  the  needed  hiat. 

If  the  price  of  electricity  should  increase 
to  four  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  (given  pres- 
piit  trends,  this  Is  likely  to  occur  in  the  next 
few  yefiis).  the  hot  water  produced  by  elec- 
tricity alone  would  cost  thirteen  dollars  per 
milhoii  B.T.U.s.  and  in  the  most  favorable 
niised  system  (forty-six  per  cent  solar,  fifty- 
four  per  cent  electric)  hot  water  would  cost 
ten  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  per  million 
B  T  Cs — a  saving  of  twenty  per  cent.  How- 
t\ei.  even  witli  electricity  at  this  price,  the 
nii.xed  system  would  become  uneconomical 
when  the  proportion  of  solar  heat  exceeded 
abom  eighty-five  per  cent.  An  all-solar  sys- 
tem would  become  economical  only  If  the 
price  of  electricity  rose  to  about  six  cents 
per  Kilowatt  hour— about  dottble  the  present 
rate.' 

Tliese  computations  give  Ui  a  valtiable  In- 
sight into  the  origin  of  some  of  the  com- 
mon beliefs  about  the  supposed  imprao- 
tlcality  of  solar  energy.  At  first  glance,  the 
study  seems  to  confirm  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  except  In  unusual  circum- 
stances solar  energy  is  more  expensive  than 
conventional  sources,  for  It  is  indeed  true 
that  it  would  cost  more  to  operate  a  com- 
pletely solar  hot-water  system  than  a  com- 
pletely electrical  one.  given  the  present  price 
of  electricity  and  of  solar  collectors.  But, 
taking  a  more  flexible  approach,  task-ori- 
ented rather  than  source-oriented,  we  can 
see  that  by  suitably  combining  the  solar  and 
electrical  sources  the  householder  can  save 
ten  per  cent  of  his  hot -water  bill  right 
now  aud  more  later  as  the  price  of  electricity 
continues  to  rise. 

The  computations  also  help  to  answer  the 
conventional  complaint  that  solar  energy  is 
unreliable  because  It  is  available  only  Inter- 
mittently. On  Its  surface,  the  objection  has 
merit:  after  all,  water  should  be  hot  (and 
rooms  warm)  at  all  times,  but  the  supply 
of  solar  energy  rifles  and  falls  with  day  and 
night  and  fluctuates  with  the  weather.  The 
daily  variations  can  be  aco(»nmodAte<l  by  in- 
cluding a  modest  storage  tank  In  the  sys- 
tem. B\it  if  the  Eun  is  to  be  the  sole  source 
of  heat  then  the  collector  and  the  stmage 
tank  must  be  large  enough  to  maintain  the 
needed  energy  supply  during  the  relatively 
few  days  in  the  ye«'  when  a  stretch  of  bad 
we.tther  prevents  the  collection  of  any  solar 
energy.  Since  this  extra  capacity  Is  not 
needed  during  the  rest  of  thie  year.  It  con- 
tributes very  little  energy  relative  to  Its 
cost.  Therefore,  the  productivity  of  invested 
capital  (that  Is,  the  amount  of  hot  water 
produced  per  dollar  Invested  In  the  system) 
will  fall  sharply  as  the  capacity  of  an  all- 
folar  system  approaches  a  hundred  per  cent. 
The  answer  to  this  fault  Is,  then,  obvious: 
Use  solar  radiation  to  produce  not  quite 
all  the  needed  beat,  relying  on  the  ocmyen- 
tlonal  energy  sotirce  as  a  standby  to  take 
care  of  the  short  periods  in  which  the  solar 
■source  Is  Insulllclent. 

ThLs  type  of  analysis  also  Illuminates  the 
Interplay  of  private  and  social  concerns.  The 
private  concern  of  the  hotiseholder  Is  to  have 
.1  reliable  supply  of  hot  water  at  the  lowest 
cost.  One  social  concern  is  for  saving  energy — 
«naking  the  most  eflSdent  tise  of  the  non- 
renewable fuels  that  are  now  btirned  to  pro- 
duce electricity.  Mr.  Tudow's  computations 
show  that  the  water-heating  methods  that 
bef.t  .satisfy  the  prl'vate  concern  and  tbe  social 
one  are  not  the  same:  a  vrater-heatlng  sys- 
tem that  Is  forty-six  per  cent  solar  and 
flfiT-four  per  cent  electrical  will  be  best  for 
the  householder's  pocketbook,  but  a  one- 
littndred-per-«ent  solar  system  will  save  the 
most  fuel. 

Another  social  concern  is  to  make  better 
use  of  the  Increasing  amount  of  ci^ltal  that 
Is  needed  to  produce  and  use  energy.  At  first 


glance,  the  solar, method  of  heating  water 
seems  to  require  a  larger  capital  expenditure 
than  the  conventional  one.  Even  the  smallest 
solar  water-heating  system  costs  consider- 
ably more  than  a  comparable  electric  heater; 
six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  compared  with 
a  hundred  and  five  dollars.  Although  the  in- 
vestment hi  the  long  run  is  an  economical 
one  for  the  householder,  one  might  question 
whether  it  serves  society  to  tie  up  such  a 
seemingly  large  sum  of  money  in  solar  equip- 
ment. 

In  reality,  the  diflference  Is  not  as  large  as 
it  seems,  for  the  cost  of  the  solar  collector 
should  be  compared  not  only  wlih  the  cost 
of  the  electric  heater  but  also  with  the 
capital  cost  of  producing  the  electricity.  A 
t}-pical  hot-water  heater  operates  at  a  power 
of  five  thousand  watts;  since  the  heater  is 
ordinarily  on  about  a  tenth  of  the  time,  it 
calls  on  five  hundred  watts  of  the  power 
plant's  generating  capacity.  At  present,  the 
capital  cost  of  a  coal-fired  power  plant  is 
about  three  himdred  dollars  per  thousand 
watts.  (It  Is  higher  for  a  nttclear  plant.) 
When  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the  power  plant 
the  capital  required  to  support  the  heater's 
demand  for  electricity,  the  capital  needed 
to  produce  the  necessary  coal,  and  the  cost 
of  the  heater  itself,  the  total  capftal  Invested 
in  producing  the  householders  hot  water 
electrically  is  about  three  htindied  and 
twenty  dollars. 

Considering  that  mass  production  is  certain 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  solar  water-heating 
system,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of 
capital  involved  would  not  differ  much  from 
the  capital  needed  to  produce  hot  water  by 
electricity.  What  is  different  is  that  the 
capital  cos^  of  the  solar  water -heating  system 
Is  borne  by  the  householder,  while  the  cost 
of  the  electrical  system  is  borne  by  the  coal 
company  and  the  power  company.  This  illus- 
trates the  decentralizing  effect  of  solar  en- 
ergy; the  capital  needed  to  provide  domestic 
heat  would  be  broadly  held  by  householders 
father  than  concentrated  in  large  power 
companies. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  apme  quarters — per- 
hiQW  in  Reaction  to  the^^eeping  denials  of 
the  usefulness  of  solar  energy — to  regard  it  as 
a  panacea  for  the  energy  crisis.  Enthusiasm 
tor  BOlar  energy  is  Ainderstandable.  In  the 
long  run,  it  does  come  close  to  Ijeing  the  per- 
fect energy  source.  It  is  renewable;  it  is  avail- 
able everywhere;  its  environmenttU  effects 
are  negligible.  (The  only  effect  of  any  solar 
technology  on  the  environment  is  that  it 
changes  the  geographical  pattern  of  the 
earth's  absorption  and  reradiation  of  energy. 
The  natural  pattern  is  represented  by  the 
weather;  this  Is  Itself  so  variable  ttiat  the 
effect  of  any  solar  device  Is  likely  to  be  lost  In 
the  random  meteorologrical  fluctuations.) 
Most  recent  studies  of  long-range  energy 
problems  conclude  that  midway  through  the 
twenty-first  century,  or  even  somewhat 
sooner,  we  cotild  obtain  all,  or  nearly  all,  our 
energy  from  the  sun. 

But  Immediate  use  of  solar  energy  by  itself 
is  not  the  solution  to  our  present-day  prob- 
lems. Rather,  |K>lar  energy  now  provides  a 
valuable  way  to  meike  more  rational  use — eco- 
nomically as  well  as  thermodynamically — of 
existing  energy  resotirces,  gaining  time  whUe 
the  full  development  of  solar  energy  gets  un- 
derway. Tlie  need  for  the  catalytic  effect  of 
solar  energy  Is  evident  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  producing  bot  water  in  St.  Louis  but  also 
in  the  more  weighty  matters  of  national  pol- 
icy problems :  the  disastrous,  rate  of  inflation, 
largely  impelled  by  the  rising  price  of  en- 
ergy, which  Is  eroding  most  families'  earn- 
ings; unemployment  In  the  automobile  and 
other  major  industries,  much  of  It  worsened 
by  the  high  cost  and  threatened  Mortage  of 
energy;  the  feelings  of  frustration  and  Im- 
potence of  the  citizen  or  the  community  con- 
fronted with  the  concentrated  wealth  that  Is 
symbolized   by   billion-dollar   nuclear-power 


plants:  the  still  unmitigated  cnrse  of  en- 
vironmental degragatlon;  the  growing  de- 
mand for  capital,  especially  by  energy  indus- 
tries— a  demand  that  is  outrunning  the  sup- 
ply and  threatens  Industrial  development. 

None  of  these  problems  can  be  swept  away 
in  a  flood  of  sunlight,  but  solar  energy  csn 
play  its  special  part  in  the  effort  to  solve  eaoa 
of  them.  Solar  energy  could  at  once  begin  to 
supply  a  large  part  of  the  energy  now  u-sed 
for  space  heat,  hot  water,  and — with  little 
further  development — air-condltioninE.  The 
householder  not  only  would  enjoy  reduced 
bUls  now  but  also  would  be  relieved  of  the 
spectre  of  constantly  increasing  ones.  In  ef- 
fect, by  purchasing  a  solar  heater  today  the 
householder  can  establish  a  hedge  agahist 
inflation — investment  in  g<xxls  that  will  re- 
tain their  use  into  the  inflated  future.  And  if 
solar  collectors  were  to  be  installed  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  scale,  the  resultant  decrease 
In  the  demand  for  fuels  might  if  the  law  of 
Supply  and  demand  retains  any  of  its  force, 
reduce  the  rapid  escalation  of  energy  prices 
and  help  to  check  the  pace  of  inflation  gen- 
erally. Any  major  effort  to  install  solar  col- 
lectors in  the  nation's  sixty  million  homes 
would  require  the  construction  of  equipment 
costing  up  to  two  hundred  billion  dollars  or 
so. 

Unlike  oil  refineries  or  nuclear-power 
plants,  these  systems  would  be  simple  to 
construct  and  would  make  an  ample  demand 
for  diverse  kinds  of  labor.  The  devices  could 
be  built  by  automobile  workers  in  idle  auto 
plants  or  by  plumbers,  carpenters,  and  metal- 
workers in  small,  community-based  shops. 
Such  a  program — based,  for  example,  on  gov- 
ernment loans  to  support  the  manufacture 
and  purchase  of  solar  systems — could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  unemployment. 

Nor  is  the  manufacture  of  solar  devices — 
not  only  simple  collectors  but  solar  steam 
plants  and  photovoltaic  power  plants — likely 
to  contribute  to  the  growing  shortage  of  cap- 
ital. Tfye  chief  reason  for  the  increasingly 
intense  demand  for  capital  to  produce  con- 
ventional sources  of  energy  is  that  those 
sources  are  heavily  affected  by  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  Every  barrel  of  oil  that 
Is  produced  makes  the  production  of  the  next 
barrel  more  difficult,  and  more  costly  In  in- 
vested capital;  every  new  environmental  and 
safety  problem  that  Is  uncovered  in  a  nu- 
clear-power plant  makes  the  next  one  more 
complex,  and  more  demanding  of  capital.  In 
every  conventional  energy  source,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  capital — the  energy  produced  per 
dollar  of  coital  invested — ^has  fallen  sharply 
with  Increased  production. 

By  contrast,  the  capture  of  solar  energy 
can  be  continuously  expanded  with  no  de- 
crease in  capital  productivity,  because  the 
production  of  one  unit  of  solar  energy  in 
no  way  makes  It  more  difficult  or  costly  to 
produce  the  next.  Sunlight  falls  continuously 
all  over  the  earth,  and  Its  tise  In  one  place 
does  not  diminish  its  availability  elsewhere — 
any  more  than  a  com  crop  growing  In  the 
■Ukraine  Interferes  ■with  a  ^arn  crop  grow- 
ing In  Iowa.  And  so,  unlike  conventional  en- 
ergy sources,  solar  energy  will  not  become 
progressively  more  demanding  of  capital  as 
its  use  expands.  'Wbat  Is  more,  as  solar  en- 
ergy replaces  conventional  sources  they  can 
be  gradually  phased  out,  reducing  the  most 
Intense  demand  for  capital  ip  Amerlcdh  In- 
dustry. 

For  all  these  reasons,  solar  energy  is  ideally 
suited  to  local  or  regional  development.  No 
giant  monopoly  can  control  Its  supply  or 
dictate  Its  uses.  And  since  a  large  solar  in- 
stallation Is  not  basically  different  from  a 
smaller  one  (it  is  only  a  larger  aggregate  of 
collectore,  mirrors,  or  photovoltaic  cells), 
there  are  no  significant  economic  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  size  as  there  are  in,  say, 
nuclear-power  plants.  EconcMnically  and 
thermodynamically,  solar  energy  can  be  ef" 
fectively  api^ied — at  first  In  judicious  com- 
bination   with    qipnventlonal    sources    and 
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eventually  alone — to  the  needs  ot  a   si.'.gle 
home  or  a  city. — Barry  Conjmoiier. 

{This  is   the   secortrf   part  of  a   tlir^'c- jiurt 
article.) 

[From  the  New  Yorker.  F-b  u;.  u^T'M 

-^  Reporter  At  Larue:    Enfri.v— 111 

I  By  Barry  Commoner  ( 

The  principle.*;  of  thermodynaml  -s  tell  us 
■^  that  the  amovint  of  work  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  an  energy  .source — and  '.vorfc  is 
the  only  value  of  an  energy  source — depcnd.s 
on  how  well  the  source  l.s  matched  to  its 
work-requlrtng  task.  The  degree  of  !t.s  effi- 
ciency In  this  respect  Is  measurable  by  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  and  a  re- 
cent study  of  such  efHclencles  conducted  by 
the  American  Physical  S^jcleiy  revcal.s  that 
la  the  United  State*;  most  tasks  are  rather 
poorly  coupled  to  their  energy  source.  About 
iwenty-elght  per  cent  of  the  national  energy 
budget  is  used  for  low-icmperature  t<\sk3 
such  as  space  heat,  water  heating,  cooking, 
air-condUionlng,  and  refrigeration,  and  used 
in  ways  whose  e.stlmated  Second  Law  effi- 
ciencies, computed  on  an  overall,  national 
basis,  range  between  ihree  and  six  per  cent. 
AbO'it  twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  energy 
budget  is  used  for  various  forms  of  tr:inspor- 
latlon.  chiefly  autos  and  trxjcks.  and  the 
Second  Law  efficiencies  in  this  area  arc  e.-,ti- 
niated  at  ten  per  cent,  .^taout  thivy-.^even 
per  cent  of  the  energy  budi^et  Is  devoted  to 
aidustrial  u.^es,  most  of  them  reriuiring  a 
hiijh-qviallty  source;  the  estimated  Second 
Law  efficiencies  are  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent.  Part  of  the  remainder  of  the  energy  Is 
( onsumed  by  the  conversion  of  peti-oleum 
and  natural  ga^;  into  petrochemical  product.s, 
-.uch  as  synthetic  fibres,  plastics,  pesticides, 
and  fertilizers.  Tliere  is  some  doubt  about 
iiow  llie  Second  Law  efficiencies  of  tliese 
users  of  energy  ought  to  be  computed;  my 
owxi  estimate  Is  that  sii'h  efficiencies  are 
nearly  zero. 

From  these  statistics,  li  appears  th.i:  the 
overall  Second  Law  efficiency  with  which 
energy  is  now  used  In  the  United  States  is 
hardly  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  There  Is  a 
large  gap  between  the  minimum  amotmt  ot 
\<.ork  needed  to  produce  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  we  now  enjoy  and  the  much  larger 
amoinic  that  we  actually  use.  To  put  it  the 
other  way  around,  by  improving  thermody- 
namic efficiency  we  could  greatly  reduce  the 
amount  of  energy  now  being  used.  In  theory, 
we  could  save  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
energy  that  we  now  use;  practical  limitations 
■■uggest  tliat  the  possible  saving  is  probably 
fifty-five  to  sixty  per  cent.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  la  room  for  a  drastic 
reduction  in  energy  consumption  imore  than 
enough  to  eliminate  imports  of  oil.  if  that 
seems  desirable)  without  reducing  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

A  low  thermodynamic  efficiency  does  not 
mean  that  stored  energy  is  being  lost  as  a 
result  of  a  leaky  fuel  tank  or  the  like.  Rather, 
It  means  that  energy  Is  being  wasted  while 
It  Is  used;  that  Its  available  work  is  poorly 
directed;  that  there  is  a  faulty  relationship 
between  sotirce  and  task.  Tlie  Imperatives  of 
thermodynamics  tell  us  that  even  at  its  best 
this  relationship — in  which  energy  flows 
from  the  source  to  the  task — involves  some 
of  the  available  work.  And  even  a  small  de- 
parture fVom  this  condition  of  maximum 
efficiency  ian  considerably  worsen  that  loss. 
The  relationship  between  tlie  energy  source 
and  the  energy-requiring  task  Is  in  part  built 
into  the  design  of  the  instrument  that  medi- 
ates the  flow  of  energy — the  furnace,  the 
diesel  engine,  the  heat  pump,  the  cornfield. 
Bur  it  is  also  affected  by  how  that  instru- 
ment Is  used.  A  diesel  engine  is  a  relatively 
efficient  way  to  convert  the  fuel's  energy  Into 
electricity,  but  much  of  Its  efficiency  is 
wasted  if  the  electricity  Is  used  ,  produce 
hot  water.  A  field  of  com  is  an  efliclent  way 


lo  trap  soJiir  energy,  b4it  a  good  deal  of  that 
'?fliciency  is  wasted  if  the  field  is  heavily  fer- 
'ilized  with  niorg.fiilc  nitrogen  prodticcl  by 
the  petrochemiL-al  Indii.stry. 

If  we  v.-lsh  to  understand  why  the  United 
.Siaie.s  production  .system  ninkes  such  shock- 
uiglv  wetlicieiii  ii-e  of  eneru;,  —  a.s  a  prcUide 
to  doing  someihini;  about  it  -  we  need  to  un- 
derstand not  only  the  design  of  the  various 
energy  devices  and  of  the  in.struments  of 
production  that  thev  drive  but  al.so  how  each 
o[  the>e  machines  is  used  uiKi  how  all  of 
tliem  mt^lii  be' .er  At  into  the  production 
system.  Where,  in  that  svstem.  docs  It  make 
stnse  lo  Use  a  furnace,  a  diesel  ►•nglne.  a  heat 
pump,  an  electric  motur.  an  electric  heater.' 
What  energy  relationships  call  for  the  design 
o:  a  new  Instrument  or  a  different  pattern  of 
production?  What  economic  considerations — 
which,  after  all,  govern  the  design  of  the  pro- 
duction system- have  so  con.slstentIy  im- 
posed on  that  system  features  that  drasti- 
cally curtail  its  thermodynamic  efficiency? 

To  an.swer  these  que.stlons,  we  would  need 
a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  production,  a  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  the  production  prcK'esses 
:n  agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation, 
and  of  their  various  productivities — what  we 
put  into  them  In  the  form  of  labor,  capital, 
energy,  and  other  resources  relative  to  what 
they  produce.  Such  a  catalogue  does  not  now 
exist,  but  various  u.seful  fragments  are  avail- 
able. Some  of  them  (such  as  the  input-output 
tables  that  give  the  dollur  value  of  certain 
contributions  made  by  one  production  sector 
to  another  I  have  been  created  l)y  economists 
111  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Just  re- 
cently, physical  scientists  concerned  with  re- 
ource  problems  have  made  more  detailed  es- 
timates- chiefly  based  only  on  the  First  Law 
of  Thermodynamics,"  however — of  the 
:i;nounts  of  energy  used  In  different  Indus- 
'rial  and  agricultural  pnjoesses  relative  to 
•heir  outpni.  But  these  are  merely  small  be- 
ginnings on  a  monumental  task. 

It  Is  chastening  to  discover  that  the  huge, 
eiioninously  complex  American  production 
system  not  only  has  been  built  without  a 
plan  but  to  this  day  lacks  a  guidebook  that 
explains,  or  even  merely  deserlijes.  Its  exist- 
ing Intricacies.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  provide 
convincing  evidence  of  this  lamentable  fact. 
The  first  detailed  account  of  the  pattern  of 
energy  distribution  in  the  nation's  produc- 
tion system,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
carried  out  by  one  of  the  country's  leading 
research  Institutions,  begins,  appropriately: 
The  availability  of  energy,  and  the  Impact 
of  the  utilization  of  energy  upon  the  environ- 
ment, are  urgent  issues  in  the  United  States. 
However,  much  of  the  Information  required 
to  deal  effectively  with  these  Issues  is  not 
available.  An  obvious  gap  has  been  the  ab- 
.sence  of  statistics  on  how  energy  Is  used  In 
the  United  States,  broken  down  into  mean- 
ingful end  uses  and  compiled  on  an  overall 
energy  basis." 

The  laudable  ring  of  these  words  Is  spoiled 
bv  two  facts:  the  study  was  published  In 
1972,  at  least  two  decades  after  most  of  the 
present  production  patterns  were  firmly 
established,  and  the  entire  analysis  takes  no 
account  oi  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics, which  In  1972  had  been  known  for 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years.  (This  explains 
the  report's  naive  optimism  regarding  the 
efficiency  with  which  energy  is  used  In  the 
United  States:  ■.  .  .  efficiencies  in  the  Indus- 
trial sector  vary  from  a  low  of  64  percent  for 
process  steam  production  using  natural  gas 
to  a  lugh  of  90  percent  for  electric  drive.  In 
the  residential  and  commercial  sectors,  the 
lowest  efficiencies  are  In  alr-condltloning  and 
reirlgeration — 30  percent  for  gas  and  50  per- 
cenc  for  electricity — and  the  highest  effi- 
ciency IS  in  electric  space  healing,  at  95  per 
ce;it  "  This  last  statement,  which  stands 
thermodynamics  on  its  head,  perpetuates  an 
Idea  that  ranks  high  In  the  mythology  of 


power  companies.)  So  it  Ic  unfortunately 
true  that,  e.en  at  this  late  date  in  the  hls- 
lury  of  the  production  system,  we  have  no 
'  omprehciisive  ijicture  of  its  design  that 
might  suppo't  ail  effort  to  describe,  let  aloiic 
orrect,  its  serious  thermodynamic  faults.  In 
the  ab.sen'-e  of  such  information,  I  shall  fall 
ij.ick  on  the  expedient  of  considering,  as 
an  example,  one  narrow  segment  of  produc- 
; ion — transportation — concerning  which  the 
available  data  and  my  own  knowledge  liup- 
pen  to  coincide. 

Transportation  dominates  the  energy  pic- 
•'ire.  It  U  the  largest  single  end  ui-e  of 
energy,  consuming  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
t.'ie  total  American  energy  budget.  The  fuel 
on  which  traii-sportallon  depends — pstro- 
leum — has  Ijecome  the  nation's  major  energy 
-■source.  Together,  the  transportation  and  pe- 
iroleum  industries  and  the  closely  related 
petrochemical  Industry  are  dominated  by  a 
uroup  of  only  twenty  major  corporations, 
which  are  worth  a  total  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-one  billion  dollars  and  produce  about 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  billion  dollars 
in  sales,  or  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  gro.ss 
national  product.  (However,  these  corpora- 
tions employ  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force.)  The  success  with  which  this  huge  In- 
dustrial complex  has  been  concentrated  in  so 
few  hands  suggests  that  transportation  has 
iieen  firmly  established  as  a  vital,  effective, 
.ii'd  profitable  sector  of  the  produo<,ion  sys- 
tem. Yet  by  any  objective  standards  a  good 
deal  of  the  transportation  systeiri  in  the 
United  Stales  is  failing. 

Nearly  all  the  major  railroads  that  serve 
•:ie  heavily  Industrialized  Northeastern  and 
North  Central  areas  of  the  country  are  bank- 
rupt. For  months,  one  of  them — the  Penn 
Central,  which  Is  the  nation's  largest  rail- 
road— was  so  close  to  ending  operations  that 
the  principal  Industries  in  the  area  found 
It  necessary  to  Issue  public  warnings  about 
the  economic  catastrophe  that  would  fol- 
low. Railroad  bankruptcies  have  threatened 
to  spretwl.  like  .some  rail-borne  disease,  across 
tiie  country.  The  physical  decay  of  the  rail- 
roads symbolizes  their  economic  failure: 
track  beds  are  deteriorating  (one  unhappy 
Indicator  of  their  condition,  the  number  of 
railroad  accidents.  Increased  by  forty-two  per 
cent  between  1964  and  1972);  equipment 
is  obsolete;  pas.senger  service  has  declined 
dramatically.  American  railroads,  relative  to 
their  overall  activity,  provide  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  passenger  service  common 
among  European  railroads. 

The  major  transportation  Industry,  auto 
manufacturing,  is  also  in  trouble.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  industry  has  been  operating 
.'U  about  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  its  1973 
production  rate,  with  as  many  as  three  huz^d- 
red  thousand  workers  laid  off.  And  It  faces 
an  uncertain  economic  future.  Under  the  Im- 
pact of  the  energy  crisis,  the  auto  Industry 
has  begun  a  broad-scale  turn  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  small  cars,  despite  evidence  that 
the  rate  of  profit  on  them  Is  much  lower 
than  that  on  larger  cars.  As  Henry  Ford 
has  put  it,  •minicars  make  minlproflts." 

The  airline  industry  is  in  constant  trouble. 
In  the  last  five  years,  several  major  airlines 
have  posted  significant  losses,  and  the  main 
overseas  line  ( Pan  American)  has  come  clo.e 
to  collapse;  it  is  currently  hoping — thus  far 
In  vain — for  financial  help  from  the  Iranian 
government.  Mass- transit  efforts  have  turned 
out  to  be  far  more  costly  and  less  ef- 
fective than  had  been  expected.  At  the  same 
time,  vast  highway  systems  have  been  built 
at  public  expense,  becommg  the  major  car- 
riers of  communter  traffic.  Yet  In  nearly  every 
city  rush-hour  traffic  has  become  an  almost 
unbearable  frustration. 

Ftoally,  the  different  vehicles  themselves 
represent  a  huge.  Inefficient  drain  on  the  fuel 
supply.  The  worst  offender  Is  the  standard 
passenger  car.  which  accounts  for  twenty- 
nine  per  cent   of  national   petroleum  con- 
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sumption.  Between  1945  and  1972.  Its  average 
gasoline  mileage  fell  by  ten  per  cent  as,  year 
after  year.  Its  engine  Increased  In  power  and 
compression  ratio.  These  same  changes  con- 
certed the  automobile  from  a  relatively  be- 
nign environmental  intruder  Into,  literally, 
u  smog  generator.  Prewar  engines,  operating 
at  low  compression  ratios,  and  therefore  at 
relatively  low  temperatures,  did  not  produce 
enough  nitrogen  oxide  In  their  exhaust  to 
trigger  the  photochemical  process  tliat  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  smog  now  enveloping  nearly 
e'.erycity. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  sharp  hisparlty 
between  the  dominant  position  that  the 
transportation  industry  has  won  In  what  is 
presumably  the  world's  most  powerftU  pro- 
duction system  and  the  extraordinary  faults 
that  It  now  exhibits?  Why  Is  the  American 
economy  unable  to  sustain  a  rational  devel- 
opment of  traiisportatlon  facilities?  How  did 
the  present  situation  develop,  and  what  does 
it  portend  for  the  future?  Like  every  sector 
of  the  production  system,  transportation  is  a 
means  of  using  resources  available  from  the 
ecosystem  to  provide  goods  and  services  that 
society  values.  The  resultant  wealth  enters 
the  economic  system,  which,  In  turn,  rein- 
vests part  of  it.  as  capital.  In  further  produc- 
tion, which  it  Is  hoped  will  maximize  the 
return  on  the  Investment.  Clearly,  In  the  case 
of  transportation  these  relationships  are  not 
working  well;  there  are  faulty  connections 
among  the  ecosj-stem,  the  production  system, 
and  the  economic  system.  If  we  wish  to 
understand  these  faults — and  Ieai*n  how  to 
correct  them. — we  need  to  analyze  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  parts  of  the  Inter- 
locking set  of  systems. 

How  can  we  measure  performance?  Both 
physics  and  economics  are  concerned  with 
such  measures.  In  using  thermodynamics  to 
measure  the  performance  of  a  process  such  as 
heating  a  house,  we  first  define  the  task, 
and  then  we  determine  the  minimum  amount 
of  work  required  to  accomplish  that  task,  and 
finally  we  compare  that  with  the  actual 
amount  of  work  used,  as  represented  by  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed.  This  Is  the  Second 
Law  efficiency  of  the  process — the  efficiency 
that  Is,  of  the  link  between  the  energy  re- 
source (more  generally,  the  ecosystem)  and 
the  physical  output  of  the  heating  system 
(more  generally,  the  production  system).  By 
quite  similar  means,  economics  can  be  used 
to  measure  the  performance  of  processes  that 
link  the  production  system  to  the  economic 
system.  In  this  same  example,  the  economist 
might  measure  a  heat  pump's  performance  by 
determining  how  much  capital  has  to  be 
invested  In  it.  relative  to  a  furnace,  to  obtain 
the  same  physical  result.  Tlils  would  measure 
the  productivity  of  the  capital  Invested  In 
the  task  of  home  heating. 

Both  thermodynamic  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomic productivity  measure  the  relationship 
between  what  Is  used  to  operate  a  process 
aAd  what  Is  got  out  of  It.  Efficiency  is  a 
ratio:  output  divided  by  Input,  usually  ex- 
pressed as  per  oent.  Productivity  is  also  a 
ratio:  output  divided  by  Input,  ustially  ex- 
pressed as  a  unit  of  output  per  unit  of  in- 
put (because  these  are  usually  not  the  same 
units) .  Tor  any  given  production  process, 
such  as  transportation,  one  can  compute  the 
efficiencies  with  which  physical  resotu-ces, 
such  as  energy,  are  used,  and  the  produc- 
tivities that  characterize  the  use  of  economic 
inputs  such  as  capital  and  labor.  Fortu- 
nately, such  an  analysis  Is  relatively  easy  to 
carry  out  in  transportation,  compared  with 
other  sectors  of  the  production  system, 
largely  because  Its  output  Is  so  simple.  The 
task,  or  use  value,  of  transportation  is  to 
carry  people  and  goods  over  distance.  The 
output,  then,  is  readily  measured  by  the 
amount  of  material  (or  ntunber  of  people) 
carried,  tlie  distance  covered,  the  speed  of 
transport,  and  some  leaser  factors  such  as  the 
ease  of  case  to  the  vehicle. 


Tlie  basic  production  Inputs  are  labor, 
capital,  and  energy  and  otiier  resources. 
Oiven  these  data  and  me^irares  of  output, 
one  can  compute  the  amount  of  a  given  out- 
put obtained  from  an  amount  of  a  specified 
input.  The  outputs  are  either  (for  freight) 
ton-miles  or  (for  people)  passenger-miles. 
(Ton-miles  is  the  number  of  tons  carried 
times  the  distance  in  miles  carried.  Pas- 
senger-miles is  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  times  the  distance  In  miles  trav- 
elled.) The  performance  of  the  various  modes 
of  transportation  can  be  judged  by  com- 
paring their  productivities:  labor  produc- 
tivity (ton-miles  or  passenger-miles  per 
man-hour  of  labor  used  ( ;  capital  productiv- 
ity (ton-miles  or  passenger-miles  per  dol- 
lar of  Invested  capital):  energy  productivity 
(ton-miles  or  passenger-miles  per  B.T.U.  of 
fuel). 

Prom  such  a  set  of  n\tmbers.  one  can  de- 
termine what  It  will  cost  In  ftiel.  labor,  and 
Invested  capital  to  achieve  a  particular  out- 
put from  a  given  mode  of  transportation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  economic  performance 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  tlie  cost  of 
transportation  to  Its  usere  and  of  the  profit 
to  its  Investors.  This  Information  can  then 
be  compared  with  relevant  goals.  Depending 
on  what  social  decisions  we  make,  such  goals 
might  be,  for  example,  that  rellabie--and  in- 
expensive home-to-workplace  transportation 
should  be  available;  that  fuel  should  be  con- 
served; that  employment  opportunities 
should  be  maximized;  that  acceptable  profits 
should  be  made  on  invested  capital;  that 
entrepreneurs  should  be  free  to  Invest  the 
profits  from  a  transportation  enterprise 
wherever  they  see  fit  or  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  profits  should  be  reinvested  only 
in  transportation.  With  this  kind  of  Infor- 
mation, it  may  be  possible  to  discover  where, 
in  the  relationship  of  transportation  to  the 
ecosystem  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic system  on  the  other,  the  faults  that 
are  now  so  evident  arise. 

In  the  last  few  years,  energy  productivities 
have  been  computed  for  all  the  major  modes 
of  Intercity  transportation.  Railroads  and 
buses  have  the  highest  energy  productivities 
for  passenger  traffic:  630  and  340  passeuger- 
mlles  per  million  B.T.U.'s  of  fuel,  respectively, 
compared  with  110  for  auto  travel  and  120 
for  airlines.  Railroads  also  have  the  highest 
energy  productivity  for  general  freight:  1,300 
ton-mllee  per  million  B.T.U.'s,  compared 
with  360  for  Intercity  trucks  and  20  for  air- 
lines. Waterways  and  pipelines  have  higher 
energy  productivities  (1,470  and  5,240  ton- 
mlles  per  million  B.T.U.'s,  respectively) ,  but 
they  are  quite  restricted  in  ttie  type  of  freight 
they  carry  and  in  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution. 

Computations  of  the  productivities  of  in- 
vested capital  are  more  complex.  Since  the 
highways  are  used  in  common  by  autos, 
buses,  and  trucks,  the  capital  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  must  be  suitably 
apportioned  among  these  users.  About  eighty 
per  cent  of  highway  use  (measured  in  vehicle - 
miles)  Is  auto  travel  and  about  nineteen  per 
cent  truck  travel,  with  bus  travel  accounting 
for  less  than  one  per  c;ent.  However,  because 
of  their  size  and  weight,  trucks  do  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  highway  damage.  When 
all  this  Is  taken  Into  account  and  the  capital 
costs  of  the  vehicles  themselves  and  of  termi- 
nal facilities  are  added,  a  total  capital  re- 
quirement for  each  mode  of  transportation 
can  be  computed. 

In  1970,  the  total  capital  invested  in  inter- 
city auto  trarvel  amounted  to  about  $236  bil- 
lion; in  commercial  intercity  trucks,  $30  bil- 
lions: in  Intercity  buses,  $825  million.  In 
comparison,  the  total  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested In  non-highway  transportation  in  1970 
was  only  about  $70  billion  (railroads,  $41 
billion;  airlines,  $18  billion;  pipelines  and 
waterways,  $11  billion).  Even  taking  into  ac- 
count that   some  capital   invested   in   auto 


travel  relates  to  urban  rather  than  intercity 
travel,  the  capital  invested  in  intercity  high- 
way transportation  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  invested  in  all  the  other  modes 
combined.  The  comparison  between  trucks 
and  railroads  is  particularly  striking.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  a  chief  drawback  of  rail- 
road transjjirtation  is  its  heavy  demand  for 
capital.  Yet  the  existing  capital  stock  In- 
vested In  railroads  in  1970  was  less  than  half 
the  total  capital  stock  Invested  In  freight 
trucking.  Moreover,  capital  stock  In  railroads 
has  been  essentially  at  a  standstill,  while 
capital  Invested  in  freight  trucking  mote 
than  doubled  between  1960  and  1970.        ^ 

Prom  this  Information  and  the  avaifable 
data  regarding  the  two  relevant  outputs 
; passenger-miles  and  ton-miles),  we  can 
compute  the  several  cppltal  productivities. 
The  productlvltites  of  capital  Invested  in 
auto,  railroad,  and  airline  travel  are  approxi- 
mately the  same — 6.43  to  8.10  passenger-miles 
per  year  per  dollar.  Bus-passenger  traffic 
stands  out  as  yielding  the  largest  output 
per  dollar  of  Invested  oapltal — 23.31  passen- 
ger-miles per  year  per  dcdlar.  (However,  the 
value  for  railroad-passenger  traffic  Is  very  in- 
accurate; only  about  3  per  cent  of  United 
States  railroad  revenue  ic  derived  from  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  It  is  difficult  to  apportion 
the  railroads'  capital  accurately  to  such  a 
minor  activity.)  With  respect  to  freight 
traffic,  railroads  clearly  .yield  the  highest  cap- 
ital productivity — about  20  ton-n^les  per 
year  per  dollar  Invested,  compared  with 
about  7  ton-miles  for  trucks.  Again,  the  two 
limited  modes  of  transportation — water 
transport  and  pipelines — yield  higher  re- 
turns: 41  and  99  ton-miles  per  year  per 
do'lar,  respectively. 

In  regard  to  labor  productivity  in  passen- 
ger traffic,  buses  produce  294  passenger -miles 
per  man-hour,  railroads  about  230,  and  air- 
lines about  188.  In  freight  traffic,  pipelines, 
which  use  relatively  little  labor,  have  the 
highest  labor  production  (12,0000  ton-miles 
per  man-hour),  followed  by  water  trans- 
portation (1,200  ton-miles  per  poan-hour) 
railitoads  (about  700  ton-miles  per  man- 
hovn),  trucks  (mnety-four  ton-miles  per 
man-hour),  and  airlines  (nineteen  ton- 
mlies  per  man-hour).  Thus,  the  labor  pro- 
ductivity of  moving  freight  by  rail  appears 
to  be  about  seven  times  as  high  as  that  of 
moving  it  by  truck. 

As  far  as  environmental  impact  (largely 
noise  and  air  pollution)  is  concerned  (rail- 
roads are  definitely  superior  both  to  the 
private  auto  and  to  airlines.  Air  pollution 
from  transportation  can  be  judged  by  the 
amount  of  fuel  burned;  because  of  the  rail- 
roads superior  energy  productivity,  their  ef- 
fect on  air  pollution  is  least,  relative  to  pro- 
ductive output,  among  the  three  modes  of 
transportation.  Noise  effects  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  compare,  but  common  experience  in- 
dicates that  railroads  are  the  quietest. 

Now  consider  speed  and  convenience.  While 
airplanes  move  quite  rapidly  (averaging  over 
four  hundred  miles  per  hour) ,  there  is  gen- 
erally at  least  a  one-hour  delay  at  each 
end  of  the  journey,  owing  In  parts  to  the  dis- 
tance of  airports  from  areas  of  dense  popu- 
lation. lYaffic  and  weather  delays  in  landing 
may  add  considerably  to  this  figure.  Ordi- 
nary trains  travel  at  an  avert^e  speed  of 
forty-one  miles  an  hour,  but  delays  at  the 
terminals  are  relatively  brief,  because  sta- 
tions are  usually  centrally  located  within 
urban  areas.  High-speed  trains,  such  as  those 
now  common  In  Europe  and  Japan  (which 
can  travel  at  more  than  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour),  can  readily  compete  with  air  travels 
speed  and  convenience  for  distances  up  to 
about  five  hundred  miles.  They  could  be 
equally  competitive  with  auto  travrt  (aver- 
age Intercity  speed,  about  fifty  mUes  an 
hour)   In  respect  to  these  same  criteria. 

In  this  information,  we  have  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  the  catalogue  of  data  that  we 
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iie«d  In  Older  to  understand  '.\liai  \niiie  can 
be  got  out  of  different  modes  oi  rr;ius- 
portatlon  relative  to  the  resources  that,  are 
put  Into  them.  A  Tew  generalizatious  are  im- 
mediately evident.  One  is  that  with  respect 
to  tlie  investment  of  capi'a).  labor,  and  en- 
ergy, railroads  yield  by  fur  the  highest  over- 
all reluriLs.  ui  both  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  However,  it  is  worth  ren;einberlng 
"hat  their  higher  labor  produciivUy  means 
a  lower  opportunity  for  employment.  The 
intercity  bus  performs  vvell  with  respect  to 
energy  and  labor;  its  capital  productivity  is 
higher  than  that  of  tiie 'raiiro.id  i  for  pas- 
senger traffic  \ .  but  here  it  must  be  kepi  in 
mind  that  more  than  half  tne  capital  ii  rep- 
resented by  the  publicly  supported  higii'.vfiys. 
Private  automobiles,  in  their  aggregate,  rep- 
resent the  largest  investment  of  capital  iu 
tran.sportation — two  hundred  and  thlrty-si.x 
blUlon  dollars,  of  whlcli  seventy-two  billion 
represents  their  shtire  of  the  Investment  in 
highways.  In  return  for  this  huge  investment, 
the  owner  has  the  free  u.se  i  traffic  permit- 
ting) of  a  vehicle  that  Is  the  least  e:Bclent 
means  of  converting  fuel  energy  into  the 
movement  of  passengers  i  even  less  so  than 
the  airlines) . 

To  v.-hat  extent  can  the  present   feiitures 
of   the   various   modes  of   tran.sportation   b« 
hnproved?  Since  all  the  thermodynamic  effi- 
ciencies  are   low — about   ten   percent — there 
is   obviously   a   good   deal    of   room   for   im- 
provement here.  The  American  Physical  So- 
.     ciety  study  considered  varioius  ways  of  Ini- 
/     proving  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the 
I     passenger   car;    reduced   weight;    the   use   of 
,      more  efficient  engines   (such  as  the  dle.sel): 
I      iniproved    tran.sml.ssioa    designs    i  automatic 
'      transmissions  may  be  quite  wasteful):   im- 
proving the  tires  ( which,  in  flexhig  continu- 
ously, waste  part  of  the  car's  kinetic  energy 
as  heat).  The  study  offered   two  prop<isa;s 
that  make  use  of  these  potential   improve- 
ments.  Their   "modest   proposal"  achieves  a 
thirty-three    percent    reduction    of    present 
gasoline  consumption,  or  a  saving  of  about 
four  percent  of  the  total  United  States  en- 
ergy    budget.     The     less     modest     proposal 
achieves  gasoline  saving  up  lo  sixty  per  cent. 
or    eight    percent    of    the    national    energy 
budget.    Similar   improvements   could   prob- 
ably be  applied  to  buses  and  trucks,  but  the 
saving  would  be  somewhat  less,  because  their 
present  engines,  most  of  them  diesel.s,  are 
already  closer  to  maximum  efficiency   ibau 
pre  present  auto  engines. 

The  railroad,  the  most  efficient  vehicle, 
can  be  further  improvejl.  Nearly  all  Amer- 
ican locomotives  havejdiesel  engines  that 
operate  fairly  close  to  <he  optimum  limit  of 
efficiency;  that  is,  not  much  improvement 
can  be  expected  in  the  fraction  of  the  fuel's 
available  work  that  Is  transformed  Into  the 
train's  motion.  Thus,  the  main  way  to  Im- 
prove the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive  is  to  make  use  of  Its  waste  low- 
temperature  heat — an  expedient  that  would 
be  extraordinarily  difficult  In  a  diesel-oper- 
ated  device  that  moves  about.  However,  if 
the  railroad  Is  electrified,  then  the  mechan- 
ical power  of  the  generator  can  be  converted 
into  electricity,  and  the  latter  Into  the  train's 
motion,  with  an  efficiency  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  In  this  case,  the  waste  low- 
temperattu*  heat  Is  produced  at  the  power 
plant,  where — If  the  plant  ts  suitably 
situated — It  can  be  used  for  space  heating 
and  other  low-temperature  tasks.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican Physical  Society  computations  on  total 
electric  systems  show  that  this  approach 
could  considerably  Improve  the  efficiency 
■<vith  which  a  fuel  is  u.sed — probably  doubling 
it.  Accordingly,  if  the  railroads  were  elec- 
triiied  they,  too,  could  save  about  as  much 
fuel  as  the  modified  cars,  buses,  and  trucks 
suggested  by  the  American  Physical  So<.lety. 
and  the  present  thermodynamic  advantage  of 
railroads  over  these  vehicles  would  be  main- 
tained. In  fact,  it  could  even  1,^  Increased, 


by  u.sing  the  train's  electric  motors,  reversed 
to  serve  as  generators,  to  slow  down  the 
train. 

We  can  now  make  a  kind  of  Inventory  of 
tlie  available  and  possible  vehicles,  In  de- 
creOiSing  order  of  energy  productivity  (or 
tliermodynanilc  efficiency) . 

First,  the  electrified  Intercity  railroad.  This 
is  clearly  the  most  thermodynamlcally  effi- 
cient means  of  moving  people  and  freight  at 
average  speeds — of  up  to  about  fifty  miles 
an  hour  uii  ordinary  track  and  (to  Judge  from 
Japanese  experience)  up  to  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  an  hour  on  improved  track. 
Capital  productivity  would  be  equal  lo  that 
of  any  other  mode  of  tiansporiation,  even 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  present 
railroad  capital  would  need  to  be  doubled 
to  make  the  necessary  improvements  in 
trackage  and  to  acquire  new  eqtiipment. 
Labor  productivity  is  high  only  if  passenger 
traffic  IS  minimal.  With  suitable  passenger 
traffic  (representing,  as  in  European  rail- 
roads, from  twenty-five  to  filiy  per  cent  of 
revenues),  labor  productivity  would  be 
reduced  considerably — that  is.  Jobs  would 
'oe  more  available.  Air  pollution  wotild  occur 
only  at  the  power  plant  and  could  be  con- 
trolled with  stack  devices. 

Second,  the  electrified  urban  railroad. 
Recognising  the  great  advantages  of  the  elec- 
trified railroad,  a  number  of  transportation 
experts  have  recently  proposed  that  a  "light 
electrified  railroad"  could  be  useful  for  urban 
passenger  transport  as  a  replacement  for 
dle.sel  buses.  The  vehicle  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  the  pre.sent  bus,  and  have 
about  the  .same  pa.ssenger  capacity,  and.  like 
many  present  bus  systems,  operate  in  desig- 
nated lanes  In  city  streeis.  possibly  but  not 
necessarily  on  tracks,  and  drawing  electric 
ixiwer  from  overhead  wires.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  new  proposal  of  an  old  vehicle—  the  trolley. 

Third,  the  dlesel-operated  railroad.  This 
is  less  efficient  than  the  electrified  railroad: 
its  diesel  engines  produce  considerable  air 
pollution,  for  which  there  are  thus  far  no 
adequate  controls:  capital  and  labor  produc- 
tivity are  about  the  same  as  those  of  electri- 
fied railroads. 

Pourtli.  the  dlesel-operated  bus.  This  is 
an  energy-efficient  passenger  vehicle,  but  it 
Is  less  efficient  than  a  railroad  operating  at 
good  capacity^  However,  new  routes  could  be 
provided  mo/e  easily  than  In  the  case  of 
railroads,  because  a  smaller  Investment  would 
be  Involved. 

Fifth,  the  diesel -operated  truck.  Thermo - 
dynamically,  this  Is  the  least  efficient  way 
to  move  freight  (except  by  air.  which,  of 
course,  has  a  considerable  advantage  in 
speed ) .  Capital  productivity,  relative  to  rail- 
roads, is  inferior.  Labor  productivity  is  lov.' 
I  employment  opportunities  are  good ) .  Rela- 
tive to  railroads.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
smaller,  more  frequent  shlpmaiits,  but  It  is 
a  considerable  source  of  air  ^Dilution. 

Sixth,  the  private  car.  Innerently  this  is 
very  inefficient  for  intercity  travel  but  more 
efficient  for  urban  travel  If  It  Is  properly  de- 
signed and  Is  used  to  capacity.  Its  main  ad- 
vantages are  enormous  flexibility  and  free- 
dom of  access.  It  Is  the  major  source  of 
urban  air  pollution. 

Seventh,  the  airplane.  For  pa.s.senger  traffic. 
I's  energy  productivity  is  very  low,  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  the  automobile.  For 
freight,  energy  productivity  is  less  than  a 
tcnlla  that  of  trucks.  Its  main  advantage 
is  speed,  but  that  holds  good — relative  to 
efficient  high-speed  trains — only  for  distances 
greater  ilian  five  hundred  miles. 

How  d'3€s  the  ti.se  that  we  are  now  makiui; 
of  the  various  modes  of  transportation  com- 
pare v/ith  this  list?  Less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  railroad  locomotives  are 
eleotriiied;  a  few  rail  lines  were  electrified 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  even  tbe^e 
are  now  used  for  diesel  locomotives,  and  the 
railroads   are   overwhelmingly   diesel -driven. 


Railroad  use  on  the  whole  Is  declining:  pas- 
senger services  are  inlnlmal.  By  1972,  pas- 
senger traffic  had  declined  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  Its  1951  size.  In  1973,  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  of  Amtrak  and  Auto-Train,  there 
was  a  striking  increase  In  passenger-miles 
(from  5.367  luillion  to  9.300  million),  but 
this  fell  short  of  the  highs  posted  in  the 
forties. 

The  proportion  of  freight  traffic  carried  on 
railroads  fell  from  sixty-nine  percent  of  ali 
ton-miles  in  1945  to  forty  percent  in  1970, 
liaving  been  dlspl.iced  by  truck  freight.  The 

light  electrified  railroad"  (trolley),  once  a 
dominant  form  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  has  all  but  disappeared;  It 
has  been  r^laced  by  diesel  buses.  The  use  of 
passenger  cars  has  grown  at  about  five  per- 
cent annually;  together  with  airlines  and 
^uses,  automobiles  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed railroad-passenger  traffic.  Thus,  with 
remarkable  precision  the  United  States 
ir.ui.sportatkin  system  has  favored  those 
iiiode.i  of  transportation  which  axe  thermo- 
dvaanilcally  inefficient  and  are  low  in  capital 
productivity.  As  a  result,  the  system  now 
•  onsumes  much  more  fuel  and  capital  than 
i'  needs  lo. 

How  can  we  explain  this  seemingly  in- 
verted state  of  affairs?  In  the  United  States 
cronomlc  system,  most  productive  enter- 
prises are  privately  owned  and  attract  in- 
'.estmeut  in  accordance  with  the  expected 
rate  of  return— the  profit.  In  transportation, 
the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  Invest- 
ment of  public  funds,  which  supply  all  the 
capital  needed  to  build  and  maintain  high- 
ways and  airports  and  which — many  years 
ago — contributed  land  to  the  railroads. 
Nevertheless,  the  expected  rate  of  profit  is 
'ikely  to  govern  the  flow  of  investment  funds 
into  different  modes  of  transportation,  and 
therefore  to  govern  their  relative  rates  of 
development. 

In  ilie  three  years  preceding  the  Impact  of 
tiie  energy  crisis — 1371,  1972,  and  1973 — the 
industries  associated  with  transportation 
showed  characteristic  and  strikingly  differ- 
ent rates  of  profit  (returns,  after  taxes,  on 
itockliolders'  equity).  Trucking  firms  re- 
ported average  profits  of  21  percent;  auto- 
motive manufacturing  reported  profits  of 
from  14.1  to  16.1  percent;  profits  In  airplane 
manufacturing  (largely  military)  Increased 
from  6.4  percent  to  11.4  percent;  airline 
profits  fluctuat-ed,  being  2.1  percent,  6.7  per- 
cent, and  5.2  percent  during  the  three  years; 
railroad  profits  were  5.2  to  6.3  percent.  Tlie 
profits  for  1974  were  similar  except  that  the 
automotive  industry's  profits  fell  from  16.1 
percent  in  1973  to  7  percent  In  1974,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  1973  oU  embargo.  It  seems 
clear,  then,  that  the  profitability  of  the  dlf- 
ierent  modes  of  traus{x>rtatlon — which  gov- 
erns the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed — 
runs  counter  to  both  their  energy  produc- 
tivity and  their  capital  productivity;  that  is. 
high  profitability  tends  lo  be  associated  with 
high  requirements  for  both  energy  and  capi- 
tal relative  to  output. 

This  analysis  suggests,  at  least  as  a  hypoth- 
esis, that  the  American  transportation  sys- 
tem falls  to  perform  effectively — to  move  peo- 
ple and  freight  at  the  least  cost  In  physical 
and  economic  resources — because  Its  opera- 
tional design  has  been  governed  by  profit- 
ability rather  than  performance.  Obviously, 
to  test  this  hypothesis  one  would  need  the 
information  that  specifically  describes  how 
and  why  decisions  to  establish  the  present 
fatilty  design  were  made,  or  evidence  that, 
given  a  choice  between  maximizing  perform- 
ance and  maximizing  profitability,  the  latter 
option  was  taken.  As  It  happens,  there  are 
records  available  concerning  the  failure  of 
the  transportation  system  to  develop  the  two 
modes  of  highest  performance — trolleys  and 
railroads  (especially  electrified  ones). 

Ihe  electrified  trolley  was  once  one  of  the 
dominant  forms  of  transporfation.  It  was  the 
main  form  of  urban  transportation,  and  It 
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covered  the  areas  surrouiidlug  the  cities  so 
well  that  by  making  sufficient  transfers  peo- 
ple could  travel  long  distances  by  trolley. 
Iu  the  novel  "Ragtime,"  Tateh  and  his 
daughter,  fleeing  New  York,  board  the  No.  12 
streetcar  on  the  lower  East  Side,  ride  up 
Broadway  to  the  Bronx  and  then  through  a 
jifries  of  Connecticut  towns,  and,  two  days 
Inter,  are  In  Spolngfield,  Massachusetts,  on 
tliclr  way  to  Boston.  Tlie  fare  for  each  ride 
was  about  a  nlcJcel  for  Tateh  and  two  cents 
for  his  daughter — a  total  of  three  dollars  and 
forty-some  cents  for  both  from  New  York  to 
Boston.  They  enjoyed  the  trip  as  the  elec- 
t lined  cars  rocked  through  the  countryside, 
the  sights  and  smells  uuobscured  by  pollu- 
tion. In  the  period  of  "Ragtime" — ^the  begin- 
ning of  the  century — almost  every  American 
city  had  an  effective  trolley  system.  For  ex- 
ample, Los  Angeles  was  served  by  three  thou- 
sand vehicles,  on  Unes  that  radiated  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  city's  center,  the  routes 
winding  their  way  through  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  hills  that  divide  the  ui'ban  area. 
As  late  as  1936,  forty  thousand  streetcars  op- 
erated in  the  United  States.  By  1955,  only  five 
thousand  remained. 

The  process  that  dismembered  this  exten- 
sive, high-perfwmance  transportation  sys- 
t.em  has  been  documented  in  a  remarkable 
report  that  was  prepared  in  1974  by  Bradford 
C.  Snell  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  In  great  detail,.  Snell  describes 
how  urban  trolley  lines  were  dismantled  by 
companies  that  the  General  Motors  CMpo- 
ration  established  as  it  set  out,  in  1933.  to 
create  a  market  for  its  new  line  of  buses. 
According  to  G.M.'s  general  counsel  (as 
quoted  by  Snell ) ,  the  corporation  "decided 
tliat  the  only  way  this  new  market  for  [city] 
buses  could  be  created  was  for  it  to  finance 
the  conversion  from  streetcars  to  buses  iu 
some  small  cities."  General  Motors  CH'ganlzed 
a  company,  called  United  Cities  Mot<»'  Tran- 
sit, that  bought  up  trolley  lines,  to  begin 
with,  in  KalamaiXK)  and  Saginaw,  Michl^m, 
and  Springfield,  Ohio.  Once  iu  centred,  Gen- 
eral Motors  dismantled  the  trolley  lines  and 
replaced  them  with  G.M.  buses.  According 
to  the  general  counsel,  in  each  case  the  com- 
pany "successfully  motorized  fhe  city, 
turned  the-^mansbgemeut  over  to  other  in- 
terests and  liquidated  Its  Investment."  Thus, 
it  is  clear  that  General  Motors'  interest  was 
not  to  provide  the  cities  with  tranGp<Mtatlon 
but  to  sell  buses.  Censured  by  the  American 
Transit  Association  for  these  actions,  Gen- 
eral Motors  dissolved  its  transit  C(»poratlon — 
only  to  torra.  a  new  one,  in  collab<Mration  with 
Standard  Oil  of  CalifM^ia  and  the  Firestone 
Tire  Company.  Snell  reports,  "By  1949,  Gen- 
eral Motors  had  been  involved  in  the  replace- 
ment of  more  than  100  electric  transit  sys- 
tems with  Q3JL  buses  in  45  cities  including 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  St.  XjOuIs, 
Oaklaitd,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Loe  Angeles." 
In  Loe  Angeles,  the  buses  replaced  a  trolley 
system  that  oould  have  been,  in  the  words 
of  one  tran^Mrtatiom  epeclallst,  "tbe  nudetis 
<a  a  highly  etDclent  rapld-tmnsit  system, 
which  would  hftve  comtributed  greatly  to 
lessening  the  tremendous  tmffic  and  smog 
problems  that  develop  from  population 
growth." 

In  March  of  1949,  General  MotcH's,  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  and  Firestone,  among 
others,  having  replaced  numerous  electric- 
trolley  systems  with  gasoline-powered  w 
diesel -powered  buses,  were  convicted  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Chicago  of  having  con- 
spired to  monopolize  trade.  General  Motors 
was  fined  five  thousand  dollars,  and  its 
treasurer,  who  had  participated  in  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  hundred-milUon-doUar 
Greater  Los  Angeles  trolley  system,  was  fined 
one  dollar. 

Los  Angeles  is  perhaps  the  best-knoT\'n 
victim  of  the  bus  and  tba  automobile;  photo- 
chemical smog,  the  distinctive  pollutant  of 


these  vehicles,  made  its  first  recorded  ap- 
pearance in  Los  Angeles  in  1043  and  has  since 
enveloped  most  major  cities  in  its  noxloxis 
fumes.  In  Snell's  work,  we  have  evidence  of 
bow  this  came  about:  through  a  deUberate 
decision  by  major  transportation  companies 
to  replace  the  Wch-performance  electric  trol- 
ley with  the  much  inferior  petroleum-driven 
bus  and  automoUlle.  This  case  hiotory  does 
appear  to  supporrfthe  hypothesis  that  United 
States  transportltion  companies  favor  in- 
efficient modes  oflTtrausit  in  an  effort  to  maxi- 
mize their  profits. 

An  equally  inforn\atlve  ca.se  history  ex- 
plains the  reduced  use  of  the  railroads,  first 
for  passenger  traffic  and  later  for  freight. 
Railroads  once  carried  essentially  all  inter- 
city passenger  traffic,  but  they  now  carry  a 
very  small  percentage.  It  l.s  widely  believed 
that  the  near-disappearance  of  passenger 
traffic  from  the  railroads  is  the  result  of 
a  natural  preference  for  autos  and  airlines. 
If  this  is  true,  however,  the  preference  is  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
In  Europe,  railroad-pa-ssenger  traffic  remain';- 
at  a  high  level  despite  competitiou  from  air- 
lines and  private  cars.  It  v/ould  appear  th;it 
there  must  be  some  other,  specifically  Amer- 
ican explanation  for  this  effect.  There  is.  It 
has  been  described  in  the  discussions,  duriuf; 
the  lost  few  years,  of  what  to  do  about  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Northeastern  raili-oads. 
When  the  Penn  Central  railroad  went  bank- 
rupt, in  June  of  1970,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  began  to  plan  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  failed  railroads  in  a  viable  form. 
The  proposal  has  since  gone  through  a  series 
of  legislative  transformations,  but  the  fiinda- 
nlental  plan  has  remained  the  same.  By  1970, 
the  railroads  were  almost  out  of  the  pas- 
senger business,  so  the  plan  relates  primarily 
to  freight  traffic.  In  the  courte  of  the  debates 
over  the  reorganization  plan,  it  became  clear 
why  in  the  past  fwty  years  the  American 
railroads  have  abandoned  most  of  their  pas- 
senger traffic.  The  reorganization  plan — now 
embodied  in  a  government -created,  profit- 
making  corporation  known  as  the  Consoli- 
dated Bail  Corporation,  or  ConRail — is  based 
on  a  rather  simple,  straightforward  ap- 
proach: the  Northeastern  railroads  went 
bankrupt  because  their  operational  costs 
exceeded  their  profits.  The  profltabilitv  of 
different  parts  of  the  railroads  variecMHn 
general,  being  poorest  on  branch  lines  that 
carried  relatively  little  freight.  The  proposed 
solution  is  to  abandon  the  luiprofitable  track, 
so  that  a  smaller  rail  system  can  carry  freight 
at  a  profit.  It  will  then  be  taken  over  by  new 
owners  who  find  the  investment  attractive 
for  private  capital. 

The  plan  faces  some  huge  economic  ob- 
stacles. Because  the  railroads  are  heavily 
In  debt,  ue  operating  at  a  loss,  and  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  new  capital  to  restore 
cnmibling  roculbeds  and  to  replace  obsolete 
equipment,  few  private  investors  are  ex- 
pected to  be  willing  to  take  over  the  rail- 
roads from  ConRail.  Since  the  Penn  Central 
bankruptcy,  the  federal  government  has 
granted  the  railroads  several  hundred  million 
dollars  merely  to  keep  them  going.  What  is 
now  pr(q>o6ed  is  that  after  being  stripped  of 
their  tmprofitable  track  the  railroads  be 
operated  by  ConRail  on  the  basis  of  at  least 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  government 
funds.  After  twenty  years,  the  corp<H-ation 
will  presumably  pay  off  its  debt  to  the  g6v- 
nnment  and  revert  to  fully  private  owner- 
ship. In  other  words,  what  is  proposed  is  to 
reestablish  the  viability  of  the  railroads  as 
a  profitable  private  enterprise  by  Investing 
a  large  amount  of  public  funds  in  them  and 
by  actively  reducing  their  scale  of  operations. 

In  times  past,  such  a  prt^osal  would  be 
described  in  ptuvly  financial  terms  and  de- 
bated in  Congress  largely  aa  the  mraits  or 
drawbacks  at  spending  public  fimds  on  such 
a  venture.  But  since  1969,  when  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  wa.s  ptw^setl. 


a  new  element  must  be  considered  Before  the 
government  undertakes  any  major  action 
The  act  requires  the  preparation  and  public 
dissemination  of  on  environmental-impact, 
statement,  not  only  describing  the  In^iact  of 
the  proposed  action  on  environmental  qual- 
ity and  its  long-term  effects  on  natural  re- 
sources but  also  considering  "alternatives  to 
the  proposed  action."  In  essence,  the  state- 
ment must  consider  how  well  the  proposed 
action  makes  use  of  natural  resources  (such 
as  fuel)  iu  comparison  with  alternative  ac- 
tions. A  Department  of  Transportation  en- 
vironmental-impact statement  that  accom- 
panied the  original  bill  to  reorganize  the 
railroads  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  mo- 
tivation not  only  for  the  new  plttn  to  handle 
freight  traffic  but  also  tat  the  earlier,  suc- 
cessful moves  to  abandon  passenger  traffic. 
To  begin  with,  the  reorganization  plan  would 
shift  to  intercity  trucks  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  freight  now  carried  by  the  North - 
ea.stern  railroads.  This  would  increase  total 
national  fuel  constimption  few  freight  trans- 
portation by  about  two  per  cent  and.  at 
course,  worsen  air  pollution  in  the  area.  The 
same  results  will  obtain  under  the  CcmRail 
reorganization.  In  other  words,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  designed  to  restore  profitability 
would  Inevitably  worsen  the  environmefital 
Impact  and  the  drain  on  fuel  resources — con- 
tradicting the  stated  purposes  of  the  Envi- 
roiunental  Policy  Act.  This  difficulty  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  Department  of  Tranqx>rt«- 
tion  impact  statement.  However,  the  state- 
ment concluded  that  the  only  alternative  to 
its  plan— namely,  nationalization — would  be 
unsound  under  the  criteria  of  the  act  (to 
"encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  har- 
mony between  man  and  his  environment"), 
because  "experience  elsewhere  "have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  nationalization  only 
means  inci-easlng  subsidies  and  declining  re- 
source efficiency."  The  evidence  offered  t<» 
support  this  claim  was  that  the  railroads 
of  the  European  countries  and  Jap&rx  (all 
of  which  are  nationalized)  lose  money,  while 
the  United  States  railroads  and  the  privately 
owned  Canadian  Pacific  are  nm  at  a  profit — 
except,  ot  course,  the  bankrupt  railroads  that 
are  the  subject  of  the  plan. 

To  prove  its  point,  the  impact  statement 
reproduced  a  table  token  tram  an  analysis  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Union.  Pa- 
cific study  is  worth  reading,  for  here,  at 
last,  is  an  explanation  of  why  the  railroadi^ 
In  the  United  States  have  been  decaying. 
What  the  study's  statistics  show  \s  that  the 
nationalized  ralh-oads  do  indeed  nm  at  a  loss, 
and,  in  particular,  that  they  gain  much  less 
revenue  per  worker  than  railroads  in  this 
country — between  four  thousand  one  him- 
dred  dollars  and  nine  thousand  five  htindred 
dollars  of  revenue  per  worker,  compared  with 
the  United  States  average  of  twenty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  worker. 
But  the  report  also  shows  that  the  workers 
on  American  and  European  (and  Japanese) 
railroads  do  very  different  things  to  bring  in 
the  railroad's  revenue.  Wherdlus  the  privately 
owned  United  States  railroads  gain  almost 
none  (about  three  per  cent)  of  their  revenue 
from  passenger  traffic,  the  nationalized  rail- 
roads of  Europe  and  Japan  gain  betn-een 
twenty-flve  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their 
revenue  from  passenger  traffic.  In  other  word^. 
the  main  reasm  that  the  nationalized  rail- 
roads are  not  profitable  is  that  they  are  heav- 
ily engaged  in  a  service  that — as  we  have  been 
frequently  told  by  the  managers  of  American 
railroads — is  unprofitable:  carrying  pe£sen- 
gers.  One  reason  is  that  passenger  service 
requires  much  more  labor  than  freight;  a 
passenger  train  has  a  much  larger  crew  than 
a  freight  train  relative  to  the  inctmie  it  gen- 
erates; more  personnel  are  needed  at  passen- 
ger terminals  than  at  freight  terminals  rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  their  reepective  SMrvloee. 

The  evidence,  then,  seems  to  be  quite  clear 
Although  railroads  are  an  eminently  efficient 
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means  of  moving  peoplt  '-tntl  ii^itht  relative 
to  th«  required  physical  and  ecoiiomlc  re- 
sources, they  yield  less  profit — compared  with 
alternative  Investmenvs — especially  If  they 
(•arry  nassengers  and  provide  fre:c;iit  services 
'o  r^wS^ly  small  branch  lines.  There  do^^s 
,»pp*ar  to  be  a  conflict  b<»trwe«»)i  lJsln^»  'he 
railroads  an  a  means  of  provldi;  .'  inaximnm 
-.TClal  benefits  and  using  them  as  a  means 
oi"  maximlzln>;  private  profit.  In  Enroije  and 
Japan,  the  choice  has  been  made  in  favor  oi 
the  railroads'  use  value,  and  their  revemied 
have  Iseen  employed,  together  with  s<ime  .sub- 
.sldlea,  to  improve  their  high  level  <>i  periorm- 
aiicv}  still  more.  Among  the  natlonallk:ed  rall- 
i-oads  of  Europe  and  Japan,  thlriy-sl.x  per 
cent  of  the  locomotives  are  electrified,  while 
m  the  United  State.s  the  figure  Is  less  tiian 
one  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  nationalised  rail- 
roads of  Prance  and  Japan  have  pioneered  in 
developing  high-speed  c^orations,  which  can 
successfully  compete  with  airliue.s  over  dis- 
tances of  up  to  five  hundred  miles. 

The  United  States  ijovernnienfs  position 
on  the  railroads  exompliries  the  grim  travesty 
that  has  been  made  of  this  country'.s  trans- 
portation policy,  llie  railroads  are  the  torm 
of  laud  traxi-porv  that  i.s  be.si,  .uited  to  an 
age  in  which  liquid  fi>sil  fuelo  will  be  pro- 
grcbsiveiy  scajxer  .lud  more  expensive,  >et 
their  value  to  socxeiy  is  now  belii?  judged  on 
a  kind  of  free-enterpri.-.e  Pr<icrusteau  bed: 
wtiat  will  not  fit  the  frame  erf  prtt  ate  profit- 
ability la  to  be  lopped  off.  Thi.-)  may  iserve 
the  ideology  of  private  euterpri.-.e,  but  i'  wUi 
al.so  help  destroy  the  production  ssaiem  that 
yields  its  wealth. 

If  the  rapid  aild  aixeieratiii^  productiou  of 
energy  ha.*  generated  bo-.h  environmental 
and  economic  diiScuities,  it  is.  i^ftcr  all,  Ui 
response  to  a  demand  for  energy.  Ilils  de- 
mand arises  in  the  production  ^:,3t«m,  and 
either  the  system's  increasing  acuviiy  or  a 
change  In  ii..s  design — or  both~nlli.^:  .-jome- 
how  account  for  the  acceleratln,i  demand  for 
energy.  Does  the  rise  In  the  annual  rate  of 
energy  consumption — and  the  consumption 
rate  has  more  than  doubled  since  1950 — 
reflect  a  comparable  rise  in  the  production 
system's  output?  The  valtie  of  this  output 
(as  measured  by  the  grcss  national  product, 
expressed  In  1958  dollars,  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation)  lncrea.sed  somewhat  faster  than 
energy  consumption  between  1050  and  1970. 
but  the  trend  has  since  begtm  *o  reverse. 
(The  earlier  trend  probably  roft^cted  the 
rapid  postwar  growth  of  senM'-e  Industrie"?, 
which,  compared  with  production  indiwtries, 
use  Jlttle  energy  In  proportion  to  their  eco- 
nomic outptit  )  FVom  the  point  of  view  of 
economics,  that  twenty-year  trend  might 
seem  to  be  .satisfactory  evidence  'hat  the 
production  system  is  using  more  energy  be- 
came Its  output  has  greater  economic  value. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  thermodynamics, 
however,  we  would  want  to  answer  a  dtf- 
feremt  question:  Is  the  rising  consumption  of 
energy  matched  by  a  comparable  Increase  in 
that  which  gives  energy  it.')  only  real  value — 
the  accomplishment  of  work-requiring  tasks? 
To  answer  that  question,  we  need  to  look  at 
the  amotjnt  of  energy — or.  rather.  In  keeping 
with  the  Second  Law,  the  amount  of  avail- 
able work  it  represents — used  to  accomplish 
a  task.  This  calls  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
performance  of  a  production  process  In  terms 
of  productivity:  the  tasks  acxompltshed 
(out^)ut)   per  unit  of  energy  'is^tl   (input). 

Ideally,  this  would  require  a  total -pro- 
ductivity analysis  of  at  least  the  major  .sec- 
tors of  the  production  system  U.ifortttnat<»- 
ly,  we  are  not  yet  stifflclentlv  'vpil  Informetl 
abotit  the  huge  productive  m.ich!ne  that 
makes  the  United  States  the  xtal- hiest  coun- 
ti-y  In  history.  Separate  segmen's  of  the 
needed  Information  are  available,  however 
and  they  can  give  us  at  leas:  some  liidicatluu 
uf  how  the  use  of  energy  relates  to  he  rea: 
(as  distinct  from  tiie  monetary)  output  of 
tlia  producLiou  3Vdi,exu.  In  agiiculture,  In 
transport  At  Ion.    and    ir.    Mif"    sii')>' imiJon    of 


peirochemlci;  products  for  natural  ones. 
tliere  has  b*"*-!!  a  general  decime  In  energy 
productivity  In  agriculture,  this  has  come 
about  through  the  replacement  of  solar  en- 
ergy by  fuels  (for  farm  machinery)  and  en- 
ercs -incentive  chemicals  (for  fertilizer).  As  a 
result,  although  farm  output  has  increased 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  the  amount  of  energy 
used  to  p'-^xluce  It  has  increased  faster;  it 
uikes  more  ener^iv  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
■orn  or  a  '.Jale  of  ii)T'.)ii  i'.o'v  tiian  it  did  in 
rlie  p.v^t. 

Ill  Tl  ji-,p.jrt  itlo'i.  a,j  .ve  have  .-*en.  Uie 
modes  that  are  low  in  energy  produciivi'v 
I  trucks,  priva  e  cnrs.  and  airtiiiesi  have  In- 
'  rea«fiigly  cli.spla.  ed  tii<»Ke  wltli  relatively 
jileh  productivity  ( railroads  and  trolleys). 
1  he  lie'  re^vltlsihat  although  both  freight 
I  rn  nspor  tat  louTTiTf  TTassmAger  travel  Increased 
iby  T.hlrtv-elv;lu  per  cent^ajid  fortv-nlne  per 
cent,  respectivph  )  betvv**i  19iiO  and  1970. 
the  amount  of  enei  .-y  fi.sed  In  irau.sporiaiioii 
increa.sed  fasrei  i  bv  rt!' y-one  per  cent  hi  tha 
jarae  period ) . 

Moreover,  iiiucn  of  uie  preheni  p.ivst-i.^er 
tiMtlic.  p.irticularly  by  tiutomobile.  it,  done 
not  for  its  own  i>ake  but  as  a  aeccssarv 
means  of  accompli-.lilnK  a  lask.  .^uch  a.5  get- 
'iug  to  and  from  .sork.  I'he  ^jrciu  urban 
diaspora  ha^  coiuidcrabij  increased  the  dis- 
tances th.Tt  nuiSL  i>e  ovtred.  Hence,  in  these 
in.siances  v;e  need  to  be  con.'erned  jiot  only 
•vith  the  theriuodyiiamlc  erticiency  oi  travel 
but  al&o  with  Uie  ellicleucv  with  which  travel 
Is  used  to  accomplish  tiie  actual  task.  In  thtf 
sense,  a  black  laborer  m  ilie  Pit'souigh  area 
who,  becatise  of  his  dimcultles  in  niiaiiii<  a 
-.uitable  home  and  place  of  eiiiploym<»iu,  iiat> 
to  travel  thirty-two  per  cent  farther  thuii  a 
•■omparable  white  latwrer  lo  and  from  .i.ork 
is  using  travel  less  eificiemly  to  acconiplisli 
i.he  essentiai  task  of  working.  Keeping  ihi- 
morc  meaningful  measure  in  mind,  one  inu:>t 
conclude  that  the  tJierinodvnainlc  eHicieuvj 
of  accomplisliing  those  tasks  for  wtilch  trans- 
port Is  neceH.sary  lias  been  nv>re  .siiarply  re- 
duced ihaii  the  passeuger-naie  energy  data 
'.vould  indicate,  nius.  although  per-capit.a 
automobile  travel  ha.s  doubled  8hi<e  1945.  the 
tasks  accomplished  by  that  'ravel  h.ue  iio> 
increased  proportionally. 

The  same  kind  of  biroation  e.sJ^is  in  >  lie 
n.se  of  energy  to  traixsport  g<x>d8.  h\)r  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  transport  (and  tliere- 
lore  tlM  amount  oi  energy)  needed  to  a<'- 
compU.sh  tlie  task  of  moving  food  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  has  increased  sharply  ;«h 
Kmall-.scale  operations  have  given  way  lo 
large,  geo^rapliicaUy  concentrated  onet;.  He- 
tween  19S9  and  1972,  the  average  distani:e 
travelled  by  v  ton  of  ralh-oad  ireight  Increas- 
ed to  five  htindred  and  eleven  miles  fro.ii 
three  hundred  and  fifty -one.  'ihese  changes 
exemplify  a  centralizing  tendency  that  lia*- 
made  the  production  system  more  dependent 
on  transportation.  Amplified  by  the  reduced 
productivity  of  the  taergy  used  In  transpor- 
tation, this  centraliieation  has  further  in- 
creased the  disparity  between  th«- amount  o: 
energy  we  use  and  the  good  we  get  out  of  it 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  typical  size  and 
cost  of  production  units  is  one  reason  for  the 
heavy  demand  for  capital  to  support  the 
uew  productiou  technologies.  This  gro  vth  l^ 
particularly  evident  in  the  energy  iuditou-y 
A  typical  modern  petroleum  refinery  •x>6i<> 
five  hundred  million  dollars  or  more;  a  Uii- 
clcar-power  plant  costs  oi\e  to  tv^o  b.lUoi: 
dollars,  and  a  breeder  reactor  (if  one  Is  ever 
bull'-)  will  i,06t  three  to  five  billion.  Cootrf  oi 
'jiis  .size  cm  o-i  borne  only  b>  huge  coui- 
panieo,  and  .sucii  companies  tend  to  cuucen- 
tiate  their  produ>:tioa  fa«:llltlcci,  ln<  ieasir.g 
tiie  dl.:.'-diicts  over  which  their  goodt,  are 
hipp'.d.  Tlie  grO'.vi'  g  size  and  econouii. 
power  if  th'i  yiant  corporations  tliat  dom- 
ijuite  American  induiiry  are  a  m.ijor  resul' 
of  the  pote'. .var  transformation  of  j;roductio:i 
'ethuildgy  and  also  one  of  its  causes. 

Tlye  p<jf>twar  ^^rovvih  of  the  peti'ocheiuioul 
iiuiostrj  -    .vhlrh    pri'diii'rs    ar'ir,'!.il    fibre.-. 


detergents,  plastics,  and  other  synthetic  ma- 
terials out  of  petroleum  and  natural  gaa — 
ezempllfieB  the  trend  toward  reduced  energy 
productivity.  The  chemical  Industry  as  a 
whole,  in  which  the  prodtictlon  of  petro- 
chemical^ U  now  dominant,  is  the  largest 
ctHisumer  of  energy  among  all  sectors  of  ' 
manufacturing;  It  u.ses  twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  all  IndttstrfBl  energy;  the  petroleiuu  sec- 
tor constimes  an  Dddltlonal  fourteen  per 
renr.  Their  energy  productivities  are  the 
lowest  in  Industry:  the  chemical  Industry  as 
a  whole  produces  four  dollars  and  eighty- 
tive  cents  of  value  added  per  million  B.T.U.S 
of  fuel  consumed,  and  the  corresponding  flg- 
ui-o  for  the  petroleum  Indiwtry  is  one  dollar 
and  ninety  cents.  ("Value  added'  means  the 
value  of  the  product  less  the  cost  of  mate- 
riil.s  and  energy  u.sed  In  making  the  pro- 
duct. This  Is  the  customary  fc»inula  used  to 

■  ompare  the  productivities  of  different  man- 
offK-iurlng  processes.)  This  compares  with 
ill!  average  of  fourteen  dollars  and  forty-two 
I'entv;  for  all  manufacturing  Industries.  The 
•  nemlcal  industry  Is  also  the  fastest-growing 
i;idii:»<ry  .ijnong  the  twenty-one  standard  In- 
liusirlal  yroiips;  biiice  1948,  Its  output  has 
lucreasetl  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8.2il 
?'er  cent,  compared  with  4.45  per  cent  for  all 
maiuifacturliig  industries. 

Tlius,  tlic  petrochemical  industry  not  only 

■  akes  n  large  share  of  the  nation's  energy 
but  nlso  uses  It  at  a  very  low  efficiency.  More- 
over, its  rapid  growth  has  been  achieved  not 
by  adding  to  the  capacity  of  the  production 
-vstem  for  accomplishing  needed  tasks  but 
chiefly    by   displachig   earlier   means   of   ac- 

■ompH^hing  existing  ones.  (Plastics  displace 
lea' her.  paper,  wood,  and  metal;  detergent? 
displace  .soap;  insecticides  substitute  for 
birds  and  ladybugs.)  Finally,  with  an  odd. 
pernicious  precision,  almost  every  product 
That  the  petrochemical  Industry  has  dls- 
plae»d  has  been  particularly  efficient  In  Its 
'  -e  of  energy.  As  plastics  have  displaced 
leather  in  the  production  of  handbags  amd 
shoes,  the  energy  required  to  produce  the 
average  handbag  or  shoe  1ias  Increased;  as 
synthetic  fibres  have  replaced  cotton,  the 
energy  required  to  produce  a  .shirt  has  gone 
>ip:  as  nitrogen  fertilizer  has  displaced  ma- 
rure  and  legumes  In  the  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility,  the  energy  required  to  produce 
a  bushel  oi  corn  or  a  bale  of  cotton  has  In- 
ireased.  One  reason  that  the  petrochemi<»l 
industry  Is  so  successful  In  Invading  the 
territory  of  other  sectors  of  the  production 
system  Is  that,  by  its  o"ivn  internal  logic,  It 
'ends  to  lower  the  cost  of  Its  products  as  It 
invents  new  ones.  The  Indtistry  can  there- 
fore reatllly  Invade  a  market,  undersell  If-^ 
competitors,  and  drive  them  out  of  produc- 
Mon.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  cotton,  wool. 
natural  rubber,  leather,  soap,  nuuiure,  and 
the  gra-ss  that  used  to  grow  on  playing  fields. 

Out  of  the  enormous  postwar  changes  in 
'he  production  system,  then,  there  has 
emerged  a  dominant  industrial  complex 
founded  on  the  Intensive  use  of  conventional 
sources  of  energy — petroleum,  natural  gas 
coal,  and  uranium — both  as  fuel  and  as  raw 
material.  One  branch  of  this  complex,  the 
petroleum  industry,  prodtices  fuel,  chiefly 
f<jr  transportation  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for 
re-.idential  and  Industrial  use.  Another 
branch  -  produces  fuel,  chiefiy  coal  and 
lu-anlvini,  for  elecirlc-power  production  by 
utilities.  The  transpoi-tatiou  and  electric- 
power  ludu.sti'les  depend  most  directly  on 
tiieee  two  fuel-producing  branches,  but  ulti- 
mately the  eutlre  pi-oductlon  system  depend? 
ou  thera  as  well.  A  third  branch  of  the  com- 
plex, intimately  entwined  with  the  fuel- 
producing  branch,  is  tlie  one  that  uses  energy 
.purees  (largely  peLroletim  and  natural  gas, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  coal)  as  raw  om- 
terlals  — the  petrochemical  Industry,  which, 
lor  Ha  part,  constitutes  a  large  and  growing 
^cUx  of  the  cliemlcal  industry  as  a  whole. 

This  ener^y-chemlcal  complex  domlnatec- 
the    American    producrlon    system.    The   top 
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twenty  corporations  own  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  billion  dollars  In  asests,  ot  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  assets  (and  sales)  ot 
the  five  hundred  largest  corporations  In  the 
country.  The  sales  of  these  corporattons 
represented  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  gitwB 
national  product  in  1074,  and  they  have 
averaged  assets  of  Just  over  nine  billion  dol- 
lars each.  They  constitute  the  most  dynamic 
and  economically  powerful  sector  of  IndusLry, 
which — If  nothing  is  changed — Is  likely  to 
determine  the  future  behavior  of  the  entire 
production  system.  The  interlocking  acUv- 
ities  of  these  corporatloris — many  of  which 
have  subtsantial  holdings  in  all  energy  re- 
sources— tend  to  reduce  competition  among 
the  different  sources  of  energy,  thereby 
forcing  prices  higher.  We  can  thank 
Senator  James  Abourezk,  of  South  Dakota, 
for  helping  an  energy -corporation  executive 
to  make  this  fact  quite  clear.  In  a  recent 
Senate  hearing,  this  exchange  took  place: 

Senator  Abottbezk.  Would  you  tell  your 
coal  subsidiary — or  would  you  permit  your 
COM.  subsidiary — to  undersell  your  oil  sub- 
sidiary? 

C.  Howard  Haroestt,  Jr.,  of  the  Continental 
Oil  Company.  No  sir,  under  no  circumstances. 

Tlie  energy-chemical  complex  has  certain 
distinctive  economic  features.  It  is  among 
the  Industries  with  the  lowest  energy  pro- 
ductivity; it  is  also  among  the  industries 
with  the  lowest  capital  productivity.  Thus, 
while  In  1971  the  average  capital  productivity 
of  all  manufacturing  industries  was  $1.13 
of  value  added  per  dollar  of  fixed  assets,  the 
corresponding  value  for  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry was  90.34,  and  for  the  chemical  in- 
dustry $0.80.  In  contrast,  it  is  the  Industry 
that  is  by  far  the  highest  In  labor  produc- 
tivity. In  1971,  the  petroleum  Industry  pro- 
duced $28.43  and  the  clieinical  industry 
$27.75  of  value  added  per  man-hour,  com- 
pared with  an  average  value  for  all  manufac- 
turing Industries  of  $12.43.  It  seems  worth 
conslderhig  whether  these  characteristics  of 
the  petrochemical  Industry  accoimt  for  Its 
rapid  growth  and  increasirg  dominance  In 
tlie  production  system. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
to  support  this  Idea.  First,  those  industries 
that  have  most  readily  succumbed  to  dis- 
placement by  the  petrochemical  industry  ear 
its  polar  opposltes  with  respect  to  energy, 
capital,  and  labor  productivity.  Two  such 
displaced  Industries — leather  and  lumber — 
have  these  productivities:  energy,  $62.04  and 
$2l3.80  of  value  added  per  million  B.T.U.8  of 
fuel;  capital,  $3.64  and  $  1.13  of  value  added 
per  dollar  of  fixed  assets;  labor,  $6.26  and 
$7.44  of  value  added  per  man-hour  of  pro- 
duction work.  The  primary-metals  Industry, 
which  has  to  some  extent  been  displaced  by 
plastics.  Is  about  as  energy-intensive  and 
capital-intensive  as  the  chemical  Industry, 
but  its  labor  productivity  Is  about  half  that 
of  the  chemical  Industry's. 

It  Is  useful  at  this  point  to  consider  the 
general  ways  in  which  energy,  capUSI,  and 
labor  are  Interrelated  in  the  production  sys- 
tem. Capital  represents  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chines that  are  used  in  the  production  proc- 
ess, and  the  cost  of  the  factories  cm'  other 
facilities  that  house  them.  ^As  technology 
advances,  machines  tend  to  become  larger, 
more  complex,  and  more  costly.  The  added 
capital  cost  Is  acceptable,  becatise  the  new 
technology  Is  expected  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  other  inputs  or  to  Increase  the  value  of 
the  output,  or  both,  and  thereby  enhance 
the  overall  economic  return.  Since  energy  is 
required  to  run  the  machines,  as  the  latter 
become  larger  and  more  complex  the  cost 
of  the  energy  required  to  operate  them  In- 
creases as  well.  Thus,  as  production  tech- 
nology is  transformed  we  can  expect  the  In- 
puts of  capital  and  energy  to  Increase  to- 
gether. 

The  intensified  use  of  capital  equipment, 
and  of  the  energy  needed  to  run  it,  typically 


results  In  an  Increased  output  of  goods.  Hot.-- 
ever,  the  Increased  otttpitt  Is  not  necessarily 
proiKM^lonal  to  the  Increased  Inputs  of  capi- 
tal and  energy.  Indeed,  the  added  costs  for 
ci^ltal  and  energy  may  well  yield  a  propor- 
tionally smaller  increase  in  output,  and  this 
Is  particularly  true  In  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  moideru  tet^hnology:  capital  pro- 
ductivity and  energy  productivity  decrease. 
Obviously,  if  nothing  el.se  clianged.  it  would 
make  less  and  less  economic  sense  to  intro- 
duce mc«*  costly,  more  energy-intensive 
capital  eqxilpment.  But  something  else  does 
change:  the  productivity  of  labor,  which,  In 
contrast  to  the  productivity  of  capital  and 
energy,  typically  increases  as  new  technology 
is  Introduced.  Indeed,  the  expectation  of  In- 
creased labor  productivity  is  normally  the 
chief  motivation  for  introducing  new  tech- 
nology Into  a  production  enterprise. 

These  general  relationships  Indicfite 
strongly  that  the  productivities  of  capital 
and  energy  in  different  industries  vary  along 
the  same  lines  and  the  productivity  of  labor 
Is  inversely  related  to  both  of  them.  The  pro- 
ductivities of  energy,  capital,  and  labor  in 
industrial  productiou  can  be  ascertained 
from  statistical  data  on  the  twenty-one 
standard  classes  of  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries (using  the  latest  comprehensive  com- 
pilation, for  1971).  Among  these  twenty-one 
Industries,  energy  productivities  range  from 
a  low  of  fire  to  ten  dollars  of  value  added  i)er 
mllliou  B.T.U.S  of  energy  (for  petroleum; 
primary  metals;  paper;  stone,  clay,  and  glass; 
and  chemicals)  to  a  high  of  a  hundred  to  a 
hiuidred  and  twenty-five  dollars  (for  cloth- 
ing manufacturing  and  printing  and  pub- 
lishing). 

Capital-productivity  values  range  from  a 
low  of  $0.34-$0.80  of  value  added  per  dollar 
of  fixed  assets  (for  the  same  five  energy-in- 
tensive industries)  to  high  values  of  $3.64 
(leather) .  and  $4.40  (clothing  manufactm-- 
ing)  of  value  added  per  dollar  of  fixed  assets. 
For  ali  twenty-one  industrial  sectors,  ener- 
gy productivity  is  proportional  to  capital 
productivity.  The  proportionality  is  highly 
significant  mathematically,  the  correlation 
coefficient  being  .82.  (1.00  means  a  perfect 
correlation;  a  coefficient  of  0.82  is  indicative 
of  a  good  one.  It  means  that  sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  variation  among  the  productivi- 
ties of  the  different  industries  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  proportionality  of  ener- 
gy and  capital  productivities.)  Hence,  with 
a  good  deal  of  confidence,  we  can  conclude 
that  the  intensity  of  the  use  of  energy  is 
closely  related  to  the  intensity  of  the  use 
of  capital  equipment.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
low  efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy  relative 
to  output  indicates  a  correspondingly  low 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  capital. 

The  relationship  between  the  productivity 
of  labor  and  the  productivities  of  capital 
and  energy  is  rendered  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated by  the  actual  design  of  the  produc- 
tion equipment.  However,  as  a  group,  the 
first  Industries  that  have  the  lowest  energy 
productivities  not  only  have  capital  pro- 
ductivities that  are  significantly  lower  than 
the  Industrial  average  but  also  have  labor 
productivities  that  are  significantly  higher. 
These  Industriets — petroleum;  primary  met- 
als; pi4>er;  stone,  clay,  and  glass;  and  chemi- 
cal manufacturing — make  up  a  major  seg- 
ment of  American  industry. 

In  terms  of  productivity,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the 
technology  of  agricultural  and  Industrial 
productiou  In  the  last  thirty  years.  Striking 
reductions  in  the  productivity  of  both  ener- 
gy and  capital  (usually  accompanied  by  an 
Increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor)  have 
occurred  in  the  postwar  switch  from  natural 
to  synthetic  materials;  from  railroads  to 
trucks,  cars,  and  airplanes;  from  small,  low- 
oompresslon  ones;  from  /nantially  operated 
manufacturing  machines  to  automated 
ones;  from  natural,  balanced  agrtculturBl 
methods  to  the  heavy  use  of  chemicals. 


What  has  changed  is  Ifbgiely  the  means  of 
production,  rather  than  the  final  use  value  ot 
what  is  produced.  Before  the  postwar  trans- 
formation m  production  technology,  food 
was  grown,  shirts  and  handbags  were  manu- 
factured, freight  was  moved,  and  pe<^le  trav- 
elled to  and  from  work — all  in  amounts  per 
capita  that  were  about  the  same  as  they  are 
now.  Only  the  methods  were  different :  farms 
used  manure  rather  than  chemical  ferti- 
lizers; shirts  were  made  of  cotton  rather  than 
synthetic  fibres;  shoes  and  handbags  were 
made  of  leather  rather  than  plastics;  freight 
and  pec^le  were  carried  chiefiy  by  railroads 
and  small,  low-powered  cars  rather  than  by 
trucks,  airplanes,  and  large  cars;  goods  trav- 
elled .shorter  distances  between  the  places 
where  they  were  produced  and  the  places 
where  they  were  used;  and  people  travelled 
shorter  distances  between  the  places  where 
they  lived  and  the  places  where  they  worked. 
The  amounts  of  energy  and  capital  needed  to 
accomplish  the  same  task  have  Increased;  the 
amount  of  labor  used  to  achieve  the  same 
output  has  decreased;  the  impact  on  the 
environment  has  worsened. 

Here  we  can  begin  to  sense  the  deeper, 
hidden  meaning  of  the  energy  crisis.  It  is 
a  symptom  of  a  profound  change  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  production  system  which  has 
taken  place — almost  unnoticed,  except  for  its 
outward  products — in  the  last  thirty  years. 
And  this  change,  which  surfaced  as  the  main 
cause  first  of  the  environmental  crisis  and 
later  of  the  energy  crisis,  has  a  much  deeper 
and  more  immediate  economic  meaning.  It 
has  seriotisly  affected  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  output  of  the  production  system 
and  two  major  economic  inputs:  capital  and 
l^bor.  Its  effects  ou  those  two  inputs  are  di- 
ametrically opposed:  most  of  the  newly  in- 
troduced productiou  technologies  have  re- 
duced capital  productivity.  Energy  links  the 
two  effects,  for  it  is  intensively  used  to  run 
the  new,  more  capital-intensive  machinery 
that  produces  goods  with  much  less  pai-tlcl- 
patlon  of  labor  than  before:  as  new  produc- 
tiou technologies  have  displaced  the  older 
ones,  energy  has  displaced  human  labor. 

If  the  economic  system  is  to  survive.  It 
must  regenerate  Its  essential  resources.  One 
of  these  is  capital,  which  Is  needed  to  build 
new  productive  machinery;  in  order  to  sus- 
tain itself,  the  economic  system  must  set 
aside  from  its  current  output  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  support  the  future  rate  of  production. 
But  if  the  productivity  of  capital  Itself  falls, 
BO  that  more  and  more  of  it  must  be  used 
to  maintain  the  same  rate  of  output,  this  ca- 
pacity is  threatened.  At  the  same  time,  if 
progressively  less  labor  is  required  for  a  given 
rate  of  output,  the  ability  of  the  economic 
system  to  regenerate  Jobs  is  also  threatened. 
These  considerations  suggest  that  unless 
some  coui^rvaiUng  force  intervenes,  the 
I>OBtwar  transformations  In  production  tech- 
nology will  generate  a  shortage  of  both  capi- 
tal and  Jobs.. 

In  considering  the  implications  of  the  de- 
clining productivity  of  capital  and  the  rising 
productivity  of  labm'.  It  Is  useful  to  cast 
the  problem  Into  a  scmewhat  different  frame- 
work. Rather  than  think  of  the  manufacture 
of  leather  or  plastics  as  a  process  fw  pro- 
ducing shoes  w  handbags,  let  us  regard  these 
enterprises  as  alternative  means  of  prodfx;- 
ing  capital  and  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. In  tills  sense,  of  the  two  enterprises 
the  manufacture  of  plastic  is  a  much  poorer 
technique  for  generating  both  capital  and 
Jobs.  Capital  productivity  is  low  in  the  plas- 
tics industry  and  high  In  the  leather  Indus- 
try, while  their  labcM-  productivities  are  the 
other  way  around.  The  dl^lacement  of 
leather  by  plastics,  then,  does  much  mm^ 
than  change  the  kinds  of  handbags  and  shoes 
that  are  found  In  stores.  It  also  Increases  the 
demand  for  capital  and  reduces  the  availa- 
bility of  Jobs.  As  the  petrochemical  Industry 
becomes  Increasingly  dominant,  the  entire 
production  system  becomes  less  able  to  re- 
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pleuish  its  capital  or  to  eiiipioy  ilie  pe.jpie  to 
wbose  weliare  It  Li  presunoably  demoted. 

Tlite  niucb  U  theory.  What  about  the  iac«->? 

The  facts  about  the  shortage  oi"  Jolw  are  only 

Xtyo   well    known:    unemployujeut    had   been 

rnronlc  m  ihe  L 'UKikI  States,  lu  iJie  lait.  feA, 

year-i   rUiiiK    to   levels    UKpiecedciitf'd   since 

the  Depredsioii.  Apparently,   there  has  ijeeu 

no  liconomic  force  sui'ficieutly  strontj  lo  couu- 

termct  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  pr<xlii.:- 

'lon  \^cihno\o\pj  on  ihe  availabiiny  oi"  Jobs. 

riie  •Ayh&  about   the  shortage  of  'Hpital  are 

if-^-i   well  known  but  jtwt  as  real.  In  recent 

monthjs,   there  has  been  a  aerie's  of  repovi.s 

and   analyses  prepared   by   varlo<:.i   businesa 

•  irKaiiizatioii.'?,    all   calling    attention    in    the 

luofit  i;rgenc  terms  to  a  growii.g  short.ttje  oi 

rapi'ai.  In  September  of   1974,  a  New   \oric 

Sto<'k  Exchange  report  claimed  that  Amer- 

K-an  buslnesB  wUI  lack  some  $t>5U  billion  of 

iipproxlinately   $4,700   billion   of   investment 

capital  needed  In  the  next  ten  years.  Accord- 

int:  to  a  more  recent  Cloase  Manhattan  Cor- 

p»>ration  report,  the  shortage  lu  thai  period 

IS  iiitel.    to  amount  to  •l,fiOO  billion  In  a 

'oial  ueed  for  %4,100  billion.  A  recent  L'sue 

■  if  Business   Week,   devoted   to  a)i  e-.tenslw 

aiialvsii  entitled  "The  Capital  Crlsl.s."  pro- 

locts  a  capital  demand  in  thatVname  periixl 

••f  $4,500  billion,  and,  while  retraining  from 

»-<i  imatine:  a   total   shoitage,   thf  fiimiv   ivs- 

•.»*rts: 

"Tlie  obstAcles  to  raising  that  kind  ol 
money  in  the  economic  environ  mem  that 
>4  likely  to  prevail  In  the  next  decade,  and 
di.->Lrli)nting  it  to  where  It  will  oe  needed, 
•i!-e   formidable,  perhaps  Insurinoun tabic  " 

A'-covdlng  to  the  Buslnes-s  Week  review,  in 
fbe  past  decade  tlie  .supply  of  capi'nl  fv*  at 
;in  aniMial  rate  of  6.7  per  cent,  but  the 
..iiiioimt  produceti  In  'he  next  decade  will 
lukve  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  87  per  cen'  in 
'.rtler  to  nreet  the  demand.  Inve.stnicnt  In 
pro^iiMilon  machinery.  whicJi  has  increased 
.t'  an  amnuV.  rate  of  89  per  cent  in  f'ne  last 
tie  'ade.  will  need  tf)  increase  at  a  rnte  of  1 1.5 
per  cent  In  the  next  Accordint;  ^o  the  snr- 
\fr  •  Tf)  linnnce  that  spending,  ..i- en  an  ex- 
l>ei.'pd  b  to  6'  Inflation  ra<t.  cnmpanl«»^ 
will  h«\e  to  =,pei:d  some  ftl  0  trilHun  la  the 
nevr  dc  arte  a^^aiti-t  *G70  b  'limi  I'l  tlv?  pnst 
ilecarle." 

Some  economists  have  criticized  these  re- 
port.-, denying  (ha'-  there  !s  or  wilt  be  a  <:ipl- 
Wil  shor+agp.  The  critics  do  not  dcnv  that 
fhere  i.s  an  increased  dom.nftl  for  capital, 
b'lt  rhey  contend  that  the  economic  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  meeting  that  t'emand, 
ard  thereby  preventing  a  shortage.  In  effect, 
the  critl'-s  deny  the  exl.stence  of  any  problem 
by  claiming  that  it  can  be  so!'-ed.  Thus,  a 
rcrcnt  Bro<5l:ing.-;  Institution  -,tndy.  while 
■lyreelns  that  cap'tal  demand^,  will  be  very' 
hi^h.  a^v;r*-s  that  there  will  he  no  short- 
.ige,  becaiMc  the  c.'nnomy  can  adjit-t  to  the 
demand  -  provided  that  employm'".it  !s 
iiigh — by  tjovenimer.t  acTlon  Involving  "a 
shift  of  f-ical  policy  toward  Uirt,er  budget 
surpluses."  In  other  word^.,  they  evpect  the 
dt-mand  for  capital  to  be  relieved  by  retluccd 
government  e.xp'Miditure,-:  or  by  mcreased 
t.v<e3.  Tills  is  one  way  to  provide  ptiblic  fnud.s 
to  support  new  !nda-.trial  Invest  uieiit.  In 
the  maimer  of  ine  h.uidred-biUlon-duUar 
Kneri,y  Icdcpe';tlen:.-e  Authority  prujioscd  by 
President  Ford.  A  rcent  analysis  made  by  ii 
tipecla!  .-.tudy  group  eo'ablished  i.'V  iho  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  also  agrees  that  capital  de- 
mund  VI  ill  incre.t.se  shai-ply.  saying  tltai  "reul 
inveo.iUeui  for  each  new  member  oi'  the 
la'Xir  force  between  now  and  19%5  ■*  otUd  have 
to  i-ttUiil  about  eitihty-four  ihou->and  dol- 
lar<,  an  amount  three -f our tlis  I.rr^er  ;ha!i 
fuc  average  durlut;  ti.e  pa.st  tvo  decade.?." 
The  study  claims  that  there  will  be  uo  oliort- 
a^e-  provided  thi^t  corporate-iavCii-meut  tas 
ireUiUi  and  capl'-il-depreclatlon  allowances 
ure  Uicrca.^ed  and  ihe  corporate  ijjcome  tax 
IS  reduced.  In  sum.  there  is  uo  di.sau,reemei)t 
on  '.hp  bit'^i-'  I'ai'   ihiii  the  dcnirt!:d  f.>r  (?apj- 


'al  will  incrcnr-c  sharpPf  and  that  a  caii 
je  met  ouly  li  there  arc  large  shifts  ju  tht 
preneut  dLsp<i--i'ion  of  tl)e  nation's  wealth. 

The  reasons  lor  the  capital  shortage  tint 
.ire  aonnnou-y  H(i.,Tnced  in  such  analyses  aic 
that  buiiues.,  ceeds  a  rLsiug  aimiuut  of  capi- 
'al  and  tha'  protius  are  !i>>t  expected  to  'le 
larg-  enoi.gli  to  geuerate  ti»e  needed  ca.piial 
ihrjUjjii  ixiuined  earnini;.-.  antl  busiJies.i  .^av- 
lug-s.  F..ir  c.ample,  a  New  York  Stock  il\^ 
change  report  In  June  of  1975  iuialyz»»o  the 
ability  oi  United  Stj\tes  industry  to  supply 
its  own  needs  directly  I'Mni  the  capital  that 
industry  Itself  produces  (equity  capi^l). 
Between  1930  .iiid  1955,  industry  \»a.s  able  M 
supply  an  aterjsc  of  alwut  seventy  per  cent 
of  ltd  total  i-api'al  u»>eds  from  it.s  ov.a  profits, 
ijetween  1970  and  1974.  it  v.aa  able  to  supply 
ouly  an  average  o:'  abotit  t\vcnty-.slx  per  cent 
from  that  source.  In  the  past,  the  reuidtnder 
has  been  supplied  largely  by  the  Investment 
In  Industrial  corporations  of  tjie  savings  oi 
private  consumers,  often  In  the  forui  of 
ftiuds  arciunulrtLed  by  instirance  companies 
and  by  pri.iuo  and  public  pcnslou  and  re- 
'U-ement  plans;  foreign  investors  have  also 
hPlped  supply  capital.  According  to  ihc  Stock 
E.xchange  analysis  even  the  considerably  In- 
creased relliince  on  such  cx'enial  funds  wir. 
not  meet  Industry-s  total  need  for  capital  In 
the  next  ten  years,  so,  iuile.s.s  .some  new  steps 
.wc  taken,  ;in  overall  shorint'c  will  di-velop. 

Apparently,  then,  the  terdency  toward 
diminished  cipital  productivity  whiith  Is 
inherent  in  modern  prodtictlon  technology- 
has  not  been  ■'(TecMvely  overcome  by  opposing 
economic  forces.  Tliat  Its  decreasing  pro- 
ductivity pl.Tys  a  dominant  role  lit  the  sliort- 
iii,'"  of  cTpltn!  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
luct  iii;c  ti)e  -lion age  Is  most  aciUo  In  ti;p 
indit'trial  sector  iti  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
decreasing  capital  prod'j''tjvity  Is  likely  to  bf 
mOot  pronounced —  he  energy  Industries. 
Energy  produ'-tion  makes  the  most  rapidly 
gro  vlng  demand  for  capital  among  all  sec- 
tors of  Industry.  The  most  Immediate  and 
Intense  expression  of  tlie  capital  shortage 
is  in  the  eicc'trlr-power  industry.  Divthe  ia.st 
few  years,  r.  (-on.-,iderabie  proportion  of 
planned  installations,  particularly  of  ini- 
clear-p«}W','.'  plans,  have  been  cancelled  for 
want  of  capital.  Wcstlnghotise.  lacking  sutfl- 
cient  custon^ers  for  its  wares,  recetitly  called 
on  the  government,  which  has  a  large  sup- 
ply oi  capital,  to  buy  some  of  the  plant."?.  If 
tiie  Piiergy  iiuhtstry's  demand  continues  to 
grotv  at  the  present  rate.  It  may  take  up  so 
mucii  of  liie  available  capital  as  to  Interfe'-c 
with  the  re()ulremenis  of  the  rest  of  Ii;- 
dasti-y.  It  would  'hen  be  in  the  absurd  sittia- 
'ioa  of  interfering  wlili  the  growth  or  its  own 
/orporate  customers. 
*/  None  of  the  report  on  'he  c.ip'.ial  shortage 
hiake  rtuj  serlotw  efforts  to  relate  tl-.e  prob- 
lem to  the  elTertri  of  the  sharp  reduction  in 
•  apita!  productivity  that  has  accompanied 
the  transformation  of  production  techtiol- 
ogies.  Fur  e-  ample,  the  Ru.-iincbs  n\rl:  anal- 
ysis pr'>vidcs  a  series  of  charts  showln„  'he 
growth  la  Uie  demand  for  capital;  the  con- 
.  urrcni.  decline  in  tlie  funds  a\all.tble  to  in- 
dustrios  from  their  own  earnings;  the  cor- 
responding need  for  outride  fuud.s  (tripling 
between  1967  atid  1975);  the  projected  rise 
111  ijorrowiiig;  aJiTl  the  resultant  high  inter- 
••it  r-.\tt!K.  Amid  all  this  economic  detail,  tu.? 
'.nly  reference  to  the  possibUliy  that-  the 
'  apital  short.;ge  originated  In  changes  withi;) 
'he  production  system  is  the  brief  comment 
that  he  puIluMon  and  :»aiety  laws  have  lu- 
cieased  the  capital  required  for  a  given  level 
of  produ.tiou  ■  The  study  adds,  -Ana.  f.iially. 
liiere  are  .s.gu.-.  that  it  is  now  taking  more 
.•.ud  more  dolla -s'  worth  of  capital  to  produce 
one  dollar's  \<onh  o:"  output."  Thi.s  is  typica. 
of  'he  preseii-  aiiai' sei>  of  the  cap.ial  short- 
age, rhey  regaj-d  u  as  a  pm'ely  economic 
problem,  ignoring  us  origin  In  changes  in 
ti.e  production  system  *hich,  ai."ter  .ill,  i-. 
tlie  source  of  tiie  capl'al.  Ho\.ve\er,  ine  cap- 
ital  siiortage    in   a   -.iiru    tiiat    'the   economif 


syotem  is  iiH-iiig  trouble  repr.}duclug  its 
capital  re.source,  at,  least  in  part  toecause^ 
changes  in  th«  design  of  Uie  production  sys- 
tem have  refluced  the  productivity  of  capital. 
By  falUng  'o  recognize  the  relation  bctweeii 
the  capital  crisis  and  the  altered  character 
of  production  tehnology,  tlie  conventional 
aualvses  tend  to  foreclose  the  option  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  at  this  baoic  level. 

Yet  the  problems  iu  energy,  la  the  envi- 
ronment and  lu  the  economic  system,  are  in- 
timately connected.  Iu  this  nest  of  int«riocli- 
ing  crises,  l-s  there  a  common,  a  germinal 
laulu.'  Where  does  this  fault  lie — in  the  eco- 
system, in  the  production  system,  or  in  the 
economic  system.'  One  current  view  »ould 
lixate  the  fault  In  the  ecosystem;  this  vlev, 
holds  that  the  basic  problem,  to  which  tiie 
others  are  connected,  is  that  the  world  Is  run- 
ning out  of  resources — out  of  raw  materials, 
energy,  and  environmental  quality.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  limits  to  growth"  approach 
argue  thai  re.sources  have  already  been  so  lai 
deplet.ed  as  to  set  off  a  series  of  physlcaj  and 
s(Xlal  stresses  that  must  be  relieved  by  re- 
di'ciug  not  ouly  the  amount  of  goods  liiat 
people  consume  but  also  the  number  of  peo- 
ple. Tliey  point  to  the  supposed  evidence  ox 
m  oil  shortage  and  Its  spreading  economic 
.i-id  political  eilecta  as  au  example  of  ho* 
'.ho  piiysical  exhaustion  of  resources  gives 
rlbc  to  all  the  rest  of  our  troubles.  Accordiiiii 
to  tlie  main  authority  of  tlils  approaoh,  Dr. 
Jay  Poi-rester,  a  computer  specialist  at  the 
Mfls-sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
.-.peaking  at  a  re.:«ut  economic  conference  in 
1  exits,  the-.e  resultant  troubles  include  'drut, 
.\ddlctlon.  kidnapping,  aircraft  hijacka/igs. 
sabotage,  revolution,  and  a  returning  •,jiri-;ii 
jf  atomic  war." 

Cert.ainly  tliere  is  uo  eviden.je  that  ou; 
M:-e->eat  problems  .stem  fit>m  a  sbort.^ge  oi 
tiiergv.  There  is  enough  petroleum  in  the 
United  State-s  to  meet  all  our  needs  for  "aii 
next  fifty  years  or  more.  There  is  no  evidei;c>- 
that  physical  Unfliatlons  on  our  ability  t'> 
produce  cotton  and  wool  have  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetics  that  consume  petroic— 
imi;  or  that  we  arc  forced  to  use  chemical 
lerillizers  becau.se  we  have  reached  the  ecol- 
ogical limits  of  growing  legumes;  or  that  w. 
must  produce  detergents  because  there  Is  uqt 
enough  fat  to  make  all  the  nee<led  soi4).  All 
these  clianges — which  have  increased  the  en- 
ergy neode<l  to  produce  given  amounts  oi 
ftbre,  food,  and  cleaner — ^have  only  the  »p- 
pearruice  of  a  response  to  constrain ta  brought 
about  by  the  "limits  to  growth"  Imposed  by 
the  ecosyitem.  In  each  ease,  they  *ere 
brought  about  not  by  some  abstract,  mindlesi. 
force  called  "growth"  but  by  deUberate  hu- 
m.tii  actions,  motivated  by  an  economic  fac- 
•nr — the  desire  to  maximize  profits. 

Even  In  the  most  Immediate  and  pressmg 
resource  Issue-  the  need  for  food  sufficient 
'<•>  support  the  world's  growing  population— 
.111  the  evidence  shows  that  we  now  have,  and 
'.  ili  have  ten  years  from  nc^,  enough  food- 1 
profiuclng  capability  In  the  world  to  provWo 
all  the  earth's  inhabitants  with  an  adequate 
die*.  Every  re<'enr  scientific  analyslB  of  the 
.''ood-produrtion  problems  shows.  In  fact, 
•hat  people  go  hungry  not  because  the  world 
.•annot  produce  eitough  to  feed  them  btit 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  Ijuy  the  food 
'hat  Is  produced,  inie  claim  that  many  peo- 
ple go  hungry  and  cold  in  the  world  because 
There  is  inadequate  food  and  ftiel  has  no 
'uore  i)a,sis  in  fact  than  the  claim  that  some 
people  in  the  United  States  are  poor  toecau>e 
'here  Is  not  enough  wealth  to  go  around  The 
basic  fault,  that  give<<  rise  to  'hpse  calamito'"- 
pi-oblems  is  the  unequal  distribution  'if 
.'. cal  h  ijetween  tiie  rich  ''OV'titries  and  t.b<' 
poor  ones,  and  wi  hln  eacn  country  Ijctw"!' 
rich  and  poor  people.  ThCs*-  problnms  do  no", 
'•liginaie  in  tlie  earth's  ecosyst,em  or  in  tiie 
stat.i»  of  Us  av.tllable  resoiirces.  There  are 
^r,i\e  Jaiilts  lis  tlie  present  desigji  ot  the  pro- 
duction s'.siem,  and  tjiey  .Te  tne  immedia-e 
.  :tii-c    .>•    most    Ol    our   d)  •••  ti.i.te-    witi)    tlie 
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production  and  \»«e  of  energy  and  with  «i»vl- 
Toiunental  degradation.  However,  these  f«Mlta 
have  not  arisen  automMnously  from  wltbtn 
the  production  Bvstem,  Rather,  they  hKV« 
heen  Impoeed  on  it  from  without  by  eco- 
nomic eonsldetatlons.  Tbe  electric  trolley 
was  once  re<50gnlBed  as  a  valuable  part  of  the 
production  system  and  was  sviocessfully  de- 
veloped as  an  effective  means  of  tranaporta- 
t:on.  nie  trolley  car  did  not  disappear  be- 
.anse  of  some  inherent  fault.  (Altihough 
overhead  wires  were  cited  as  an  environmen- 
tal eyesore,  they  were  blithely  exchanged  for 
the  bus's  smog  and  smells.)  It  was  «lestroyed 
i)v  the  transportation  industry  for  profit. 
rrolley  cars  did  not  sicken  and  die;  they 
were  killed.  There  are  many  other  examples 
of  how  economic  considerations  have  gov- 
erned the  postwar  transformation  of  the 
production  system.  On  the  testimony  of  the 
oil  companies  themselves,  we  know  that 
purely  economic  conslderai  ions — the  need 
for  what  they  consider  adequate  |MX>fltB.  or 
"Incentives" — caused  them  to  reduce  domes- 
tic production  In  favor  of  foreign  (q>eratlons. 
From  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  President  Gerald  Ford, 
we  know  that  they  have  worked  to  maintain 
the  high  price  Of  energy  in  order  to  help 
provide  these  "incentives"  and  to  Insure  that 
investments  in  new  fuels,  such  as  shale  oil. 
will  yield  a  satisfactory  profit. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  fault  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  three  Interlocked 
'•rises  is  to  ije  found  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomies. The  main  clues  that  we  have  to  the 
nature  of  that  fatilt  are  the  links  between 
energy  problems  and  the  economic  syatem: 
capital,  labor,  ptofit.  Since  these  are  all  basic 
attributes  of  the  economic  system,  the  fatilt 
is  likely  to  be  found  on  that  same  funda- 
mental level.  WTien  engineers  want  to  test 
the  strength  of  a  mechanical  system,  they 
stress  it  until  it  breaks  and  thereby  reveals 
where  It  is  weakest.  The  energy  crisis  is  such 
a  test  of  the  economic  system.  Itie  stress 
it  has  imposed  on  that  system  is  tlae  threat- 
ened shortage  of  enei^ — tbe  tnevttable  re- 
sult of  our  short-Blghted  dependence  on  non- 
rene'wable  and  technically  unreliable  soruces 
of  energy,  and  of  otu*  grossly  Inefficient  ways 
of  using  It.  Modem  prodnctlon  technology 
has  transmuted  that  stress — the  InolpliBt 
shortage  of  energy — into  an  Inunediate  short- 
age of  capital  and  jobs.  This  is  an  ominous 
initamcTphosis.  for  it  signifies  that  the  eoo- 
uoDiic  system  is  tmable  to  regenerate  the 
est^ntial  resource — capital — that  is  crucial  to 
its  continued  operation,  and  is  tmable  'to 
serve  tbe  people  in  whose  name  it  was  (he- 
ated. What  is  now  Uireatened  is  the  economic 
system  itself. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  iw  relation  to  the  crises  in  the  euvircm- 
meut  and  the  economy,  we  have  found  that 
these  troubles  ariie  from  some  as  yet  unq>ec- 
Ifled  fault  in  the  economic  system  that  may 
be  so  basic  as  to  suggest  that  the  system  is 
self-contradictory  and  fated  to  collapse.  How- 
ever, one  inescapable  fact  casts  coxislderable 
doubt  on  the  reality  of  this  fault,  and  there- 
fore on  the  value  of  any  ftirther  effort  to 
lUentify  it:  the  United  States  economic  sys- 
tem has  not  in  fact  dbllapsed.  Obviously, 
other  economic  factdrs  have  successfully 
countered  the  self-contradictory  effects  of 
the  system's  tendency  toward  Increased  labor 
productivity  ^Wading  to  fewer  Jobs)  and 
decreased  capital  productivity  (leading  to  a 
shortage  of  capital).  Moreover,  there  is  a 
'Wide  and  presumably  'well-quaUfled  body  of 
opinion — Including'  some  academic  econo- 
mists, nearly  all  businessmen,  and  inany  gov- 
tinment  officials— which  holds  that  the 
American  economic  system  is  "the  en'vy  of 
the  rest  of  the  world."  WliUe  the  force  of 
this  particular  statement  might  be  ques- 
tioned because  of  Its  som^ce  (a  speech  on  In- 
flation delivered  on  July  25, 1974.  by  Bichard 
^l.  Nlxou).  more  current  aiid  less  dubious 
representatives  of  this  point  of  view  can 
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1w  RMiny  cited  as  w&X.  For  example,  Mr, 
Kixon%  suoceasor  has  said  essentially  tSie 
same  thing,  in  bis  own  idiom: 

"Our  greatest  danger  today  is  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  tbe  more  exaggerated  alanns  tbat  are 
being  generated  about  the  underlying  health 
and  strength  of  our  economy.  We  are  going 
to  take  sotae  lumps  and  'we're  going  to  take 
some  bumps,  but  with  the  help  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  we  are  perfectly 
able  to  cope  with  our  iwesent  and  foreseeable 
economic  problems." 

Among  other  representative  oplnioiis  on 
this  matter  is  that  of  C.  Howard  Hardesty, 
Jr.,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company: 

■•The  United  States  has  the  strongest 
economy  in  the  world.  In  most  circles  thl* 
nation  is  the  most  envied.  'We  ov.e  a  good 
deal  of  that  advantage  to  the  years  of  cheap 
and  abundant  energy  provided  by  the  petro- 
leum industry.  .  .  .  The  petroleum  Industry 
has  served  the  country  well.  HLstorically, 
petroleum  products  have  been  the  mo.st 
stable  element  of  o-or  economy." 

And  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  of 
Arizona: 

"The  competitive-enterprise  system  is  the 
l>est  system  available  in  tliis  Imperfect  world 
of  om's."  » 

Even  if  one  discotmts  political  fervor  aud 
other  sources  of  exaggeration,  the.se  en- 
thusiasts of  the  American  economic  system 
must  have  some  reasons  for  their  optimism. 
What  are  t,hey?  Wiiat  economic  fOTces  have 
staved  off  the  trend  toward  economic  col- 
lapse, which  appears  to  be  threatened  by 
the  growing  shortage  of  capital?  It  seems 
evident  that  the  most  effective  coanten-ail- 
iug  factor  so  far  has  been  gro'wth — the  rise 
in  Um  annual  output  of  the  production  sys- 
tem. It  could  be  argued,  for  example,  that 
increased  output  can  be  relied  upon  to 
generate  both  sufficient  capital  and  suf- 
ficient jobs  to  maintain  a  stable  economy. 
The  argtunent  might  proceed  along  these 
lines:  Capital  available  from  the  production 
process  represents  some  fraction  of  the  over- 
all output.  Theiefore,  the  total  amount  of 
coital  produced  by  the  economic  system 
will  Increase  as  the  total  output  of  the  pro- 
duction system  rises,  and  even  if  the  produc- 
Uvt^  of  capitel  falls  (that  Is,  even  if  progres- 
sively more  capital  is  needed  to  maintain  tbe 
same  output) ,  it  should  be  possible  to  coun- 
'teract  'Oils  effect  simply  by  using  more 
caiJttal  than  before — capital  that  is  obtahi- 
able  from  the  Increased  outpnt.  In  the  same 
way,  it  could  be  argued  ttiat  even  ttiougb  the 
number  of  jobs\bat  need  to  be  flUed  in  order 
to  achieve  a  given  level  of  production  de- 
clines, the  total  number  of  jobs  can  be 
okaintalned  by  overall  growth  in  the  rate 
of  production. 

Tbim  is  the  meaning  of  tbe  principle  de- 
veloped by  the  economist  Arthur  U.  (%un, 
whicb  was  described  in  a  recent  Times  article 
on<%un'sUiw: 

"Tbe  law  starts  from  the  basic  premise  that 
it  takes  about  4  per  cent  real  growth  hi  the 
gross  naticmal  product  just  to  keep  unem- 
ployment frcan  rising — and  much  more  ttian 
Uiat  to  bring  it  down.  .  .  .  On  average,  it 
takes  that  much  of  a  rise  in  activity  to  keep 
tbe  Jobless  rate  from  rising  as  new  workers 
enter  the  labor  force  and  as  productivity 
improves." 

Okun's  Law,  that  is,  asserts  that  growth 
in  ixoduction  must  exceed  some  minimum 
value  in  order  to  keep  unemployment  from 
rising  as  labor  productivity  Increases  and  the 
need  for  labor  declines,  relative  to  output. 
According  to  ttiis  t^yproach.  growth  rather 
than  redistribution  of  income  is  counted 
on  to  relieve  poverty — the  inevitable  result 
of  unemployment — which,  by  the  govern- 
ment's definition,  now  afflicts  some  twenty- 
four  million  United  States  eitlzsens.  In  the 
words  of  William  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

"Thus,  capital  is  a  key  facior  in  eeono;i;lc 


growth  and  increased  production.  It  Is 
growth  that  enables  our  ei'tizens  -to  enjoy 
rising  real  Incomes.  And  It  te  growth  that 
permits  tbe  shares  of  the  less  privileged 
to  rise  without  requiring  the  shares  of  others 
to  fall." 

That  increased  investment  of  capital  and 
increa.'sed  employment  are  In  conflict  is  also 
clear  from  his  statement: 

New  (capital]  in"pestment  helps  Increase 
productivity;  that  is,  it  makes  it  possible 
for  the  same  number  of  workers  to  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  goods  and  services. 

One  can  hardly  escape  noticing  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  way  In  which  I  have 
used  the  term  "productivity"  and  the  way  in 
which  this  same  word  is  'used  in  the  foregoing 
quotations.  In  conventional  usage,  of  which 
these  quotations  aretfyplcal  examples,  the 
qualifying  adjective  does  not  appear  and  the 
unadorned  term  "productivity"  always  means 
productivity  of  labor.  Apparently,  most  con- 
ventional observers  have  become  so  transfixed 
by  the  alluring  notion  tliait  rising  labor 
productivity  will  sustain  a  ocmtinuing  in- 
crease in  total  productkMi  output  'that  in 
their  minds  labor  productivity  has  become 
synonymous  with  total  productivity. 

The  elimination  of  the  adjective  "labor"' 
has  a  significance  that  goes  far  beyond 
semantic^  or  matters  of  usage.  By  itself,  "pro- 
ductivity" is  a  wholly  positive  thing :  the  pro- 
duction of  more  goods  from  the  available 
resources.  High  productivity  Is  good,  and  low 
productivity  is  bad.  When  this  nnqnalMed 
term  is  used  to  describe  what  is  In  reality 
labor  productivity,  it  gives  an  aura  of  tm- 
diluted  good  to  a  process  that  a  worker  who 
hesird  it  more  explicitly  described  might  re- 
gard as  not  entirely  In  his  Ijest  interests.  With 
the  adjective  in  place,  a  vrorker  might  well 
see  that  "productivity"  is  more  nearly  akin 
to  Intensified  exploitation  than  to  a  high- 
minded  improvement  in  the  effect1veT»ess  of 
the  production  proces.s. 

This  meaning  of  the  word  is«apparent  in 
an  article  that  was  published'  iu  Bu^n^f' 
Week  In  1970,  shortly  aifter  Mr.  Hixon  ap- 
pointed a  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity— a  step  be  took  because  it  was  noticed 
that  the  steady  rise  in  labor  productlTlty  had 
begun  to  slacken  a  bit.  (It  fell  by  one  per 
cent  between  1968  and  1970.)  Despite  its 
unconditional  title,  tbe  commlssi«m  bad 
nothing  to  do  'with  Uie  productivity  of 
•apital,  of  energy,  or  of  any  o<3ier  reeouree 
In  the  words  of  tbe  Business  Week  article,  it>^ 
mission  was  only  to  "help  find  ways  to  boo«rt 
output  per  man-hour^which  has  been  on  » 
ragged  decline  since  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1968.'" 

Now,  although  a  rise  in  lalxir  produ»jtivity 
can  be  regarded  as  a  way  to  increase  ootpi-t 
vrithont  additional  labor,  it  can  also  fee  re- 
garded as  a  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
workers  that  need  to  be  employed  to  aebfev« 
the  output.  Constant  output  witb  lesB  labor 
is  In  tbe  employer's  interest  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  workers'.  In  practice,  this  is 
wtaat  is  often  gained.  "Hie  article  «]Uote<:  a 
textile  manufacturer  as  .saying: 

Tbe  long-run  solution  (to  tbe  need  for 
higher  labor  productivity)  is  et^tal  Invest- 
ment that  will  reduce  the  number  of  work- 
ers, y^ 

The  president  of  one  company  that  wa^ 
unable  to  make  new  capital  improvement,^ 
reptnrted  tbat  labor  pi-oductlvity  was  "slip- 
ping," because,  he  said,  "I  ^ont  know  how 
to  make  people  work  faster."  He  added,  "A 
speedup  will  cause  tSie  labor  unions  to  •.'«*t 
'apset." 

This  is  a  strange,  purblind  approach  for 
the  nation's  industrial  executives,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  to 
t6ike  to  a  concept  as  fxuidamental  to  the 
economy  as  productivity,  y.  may  vrell  account 
for  the  fact  that  whil^  the  pace  of  the 
rise  in  labor  productivity  is  min'otely  '»crut- 
inieed  l.\v,  the  busUieiis  comm>»iity,  tbe  eon- 
c)-!rcnt  decline   in   i-.Tpit  i!   ;>;o'ii!.-i;>-it\ .   e-- 
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pecially  in  certain  ke.7  iucluttries  Micli  &% 
energy  production,  goea  almost  unnoticed. 
What  has  been  noticed  and  loudly  proclaimed 
is  the  shortage  of  capital.  Bxit,  astonish- 
ingly, deaplte  all  the  atteatlou  given  to  this 
CHlamttoiis  phenoiiieu&u.  iiCi  discii.s-siou  of  it. 
as  lax  aa  I  kuo»v.  Ihr  s;;jvefl-vd  ili.'il  the  iii- 
teiLslve  use  of  cupiiwl,  relwthc  to  output. 
iMi^Ut  have  somethlug  lo  do  >\U!>  the  short- 
iige.  A  recent  report  published  by  the  United 
Stales  Chamber  oi  Comtueroe  does  tjike 
note  of  the  broader  meauiug  cu  p.-oductivity: 
■'The  mo6t  widely  u&ed  nie.isiue  of  pro- 
ductivity for  purposes  of  inteniaiional 
coiiiparison.s  a:id  as  tuc  bnsis  of  economic 
projectloius 'and  policy  decisions  Is,  output 
per  man  hour — lalK>r  productiviiy.  Yet  it 
is  v.orth  con&ideiiiig  whether,  in  an  R{;e 
when  capital,  energy,  and  niHiiy  tradition- 
al resources  are  becomuig  increasingly 
scarce,  other  productivity  measures  v.oiUcl 
not  provide  more  relevant  compari-ons  anci 
a  better  basis  for  policy  decisions." 

Yet  tills  same  report  present.s  a  dLrcusf-ion 
Of  "the  dilemma  oi  capital  riiortafce"  and 
makes  no  reference  to  the  possible  role  of 
declining  capital  productji  itv  ui  the  Fhori- 
a|;e. 

Tlie  faUiu«  t<i  tHke  tiic  productivity  of 
capital  into  account  turns  cut,  howe\er.  to 
be  remarkably  seleitive.  Tiic  crucial  rela- 
tionship between  It.vested  cnni'al  and  pro- 
ductive output  ih  gi;en  clo^e  auenuou  in  re- 
cent discussions  ot  the  capiud  shortage.  Ihi.s 
concerns  the  untov.-ard  e^icct  on  capUiti 
productivity  of  measures  tr.  inijirove  wori;- 
pliice  safety  and  healili  «i.d  etn  i' oumental 
standards.  Thus.  Secretar.  Siintm  tells  us 
th»t  among  the  caf-e?  o:  t:ie  ci'pUal  f-ho:t- 
at:e  i.s; 

"Ihe  pattern  ot  feoverniiieai  policies  e.\er- 
cisii>g  increased  Influence  over  private  in- 
vestment decision.s  through  the  growing 
numtier  of^a^etv^alth,  and  environmental 
standards. u  .  .  Mhlle  such  standards  mav 
»)e  highly Xdefiira^le,  ve  sijouid  recogiU/c 
that  these  iWestments  (capital  investments 
needed  to  meH-fitai\davds  j  do  not  increase 
the  ttatious  total  productive  capacity." 

Apparently,  capital  investment  lii  rndi.t- 
ticn  .safeguards  for  a  niiclear-pov.er  plant 
'Ls  bad,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  na- 
tion's total  productive  capacity."  But  tlie 
investment  of  capital  in  liie  niiclear-pov.er 
plant  itself  Is  good,  despite  tiie  fact  that  this 
investment  greatly  reduces  the  power-pro- 
ducmg  capacity  that  couid  have  been  at- 
tained If  the  same  capital  had  been  used  to 
build  a  coal-fired  plant. 

Another  example  of  the  .selective  atten- 
tion given  to  productivity  problems  is  the 
tendency  to  ignore  the  "eliect  of  mUitary 
expenditures,  which  represent  tlie  diversion 
of  production  capacity  into  uses  that  are 
nonproductive.  One  of  the  ironies,  of  the 
current  discussion  of  capital  shortage  Is  that 
much  Is  made  (for  example,  by  Simon)  of 
the  need  to  reduce  the  disparity  between  the 
fraction  of  the  real  national  output  which 
ta  devoted  to  capital  investment  in  the 
United  States  (17.5  per  cent)  and  the  com- 
parable figures  for  West  C3ermanv  and  Japan 
(25.8  per  cent  and  35  per  centi.  What  Mr. 
Simon  omits  is  the  chief  reason  for  this 
dWerence:  that  the  United  States  now  de- 
votes nearly  10  per  cent  of  it^  national  out- 
put to  nonproductive  military  expenditures, 
whereas  West  Oermaiiy  and  Japan  devote  .5 
and  1  per  cent,  respectively.  Evidently,  as 
the  real  issues  that  lie  behUid  the  capital 
sliortage  and  the  true  state  of  tlie  nation's 
production  system  come  to  liKht,  these  in 
themselves  will  nuike  it  necessary  to  con- 
front the  long-standing  inviolability  of  the 
lu-.ge  American  military  budeet.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Simon's  concern  with  the  urgency  of  devot- 
ing more  of  the  nationa!  outpiit  to  pro- 
ductive investments  will  lead  him  to  join 
with  the  anti-war  movement  lif  a  cani^micn 
to  reduce  the  military  budsiet . 


Wittingly  or  not.  there  has  ijeen  a  good 
deal  oi  tmuecessary  confusioh  aliout  the 
relative  productivity  of  labor  i  and  capital. 
Tnte  confusion  tends  to  obecu^  the  funda- 
mental flaws  in  the  conventional  view  that 
growth  in  output  can  successfully  overcome 
the  coutriidiction  between  the  trends  In  cap- 
ital and  labf^  p'txluctivitv.  There  are  two 
such  tt.i-.vs.  Tlie  Jin^t  Is  the  empirical  fact 
that  tlie  process  has  not  worked  very  well 
Despite  the  very  sul>Mantial  growth  in  out- 
put in  the  post.var  period  (in  constant  dol- 
lars, the  O.N.p.  doubled  between  1950  and 
19. 0(.  the  two  phenomena  that  growth  In 
output  mlf!ht  l>e  expected  to  prevent— short- 
age of  Ji.bs  and  .'^hortatre  of  capital— liave  in 
fiMt  occurred  and  have  woi-soned  couside,- 
uiJiy  in  the  la.st  few  years.  Tlie  .second  flaw  1.-, 
that  the  very  way  in  which  the  production 
and  economic  systems  interact  sets  up  a 
contradictory  relauonship  between  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  and  the  creation  of  Jobs 


overcome   Indefinftelv   b\ 


which    cannot    be 
growth  in  outpiti 

lar^Iv''/^'!!   ^'""'"    '"   ""•"'"    '-^  ""^^-  '»"«■ 
Ihe   do„l,lintj   ,n   ouipm    between    1950  anil 
19.0   is    accounted    ur    by    the   doubling   c 
labor  productivity  m  that  time.  The  prodnr- 
tlvity  of  all  other  factors  thai  r,,ntrlbnte  to 
producUon-f.f    capUai,    eneivy.    ra*-   ma.,  • 
rals-.    and    other    resources- has   either    dr 
cllned  or  remained  relativelv  con.^taiit   dnr- 
ing   the    postwar   technolo^,ical    transformr.- 
tlon.  ef.pecK.ll\    m   those  sectors  of  produc- 
tion that    luic   a   ^ireat    deal  of  capital    (and 
energy  I.  These  rcli.tion.'-  enierti-:  rising  lalx"- 
producti.ity    is    lur^ielv    revp<,„.siblc    fur    the 
lncrea.se  in  overall  output :  increust-d  otilpin 
i.s  the  .source  of  the  added  capital  needed  to 
combat    tlie    etiect    ol    falling'    productivity 
the    investment    o''    increasing    amounts    of 
capital  In  new  lahi.r  s:i;  in^;  machhutv  cau.ses 
labor  prcKli'.ctlvlit    to  rise.  It    h,ik,.rs.   then, 
that  the  produc.io'.  of  capital  is  bein^;'ruain- 
talned    i-l    the   evpene    of   the    labor   lorce. 
Moreover,  (he  process  is  yeli-ai  coleraling,  .so 
li.s  etreois  are  bound  to  inicnsify  with  tiine 
A?    they   haie   Jasi    I)een   described,    the.se 
relationships  are,  ol  ciuse.  not  universal! 
characterlsuc  ol  the  production  system.  Thev 
do,  however,  seem  to  fit  the  behaxlor  ol  the 
industries  that   comprb-c  the  energy-chemi- 
cal complex.  Since  these  Industries  now  pla\ 
a   dominant    role   in    the   economy,   v.e   can 
esjiect  them  to  have  a  slgniacruit  effect  on 
overall  economic  trends.  It  Is  also  true  that 
one  of  the  tenets  of  conventional  ei^onoinics 
Is  that  there  arc  self-adjusting  mcchauiKiiis 
at  work   in   the  economic  system  that  can 
counteract  tendencies  such  as  the  replace- 
ment of  labor  by  capital  and  thereby  slow 
them    dov.  n    and    even,    periodically,    bring 
them  to  a  halt.  For  example,  as  capital  be- 
comes scarce  aiid  more  expensive,  entrepre- 
neurs can  be  expected  to  take  the  rational 
step    of    reducing    capital    consumption    in 
favor  of  other  inputs,  such  as  labor.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  the  trend  toward  in- 
tensive use  of  capital  appears  to  continue 
unabated,  so  that  although  such  compen- 
satory mechanisms  exist  and  may  have  been 
effective  in  the  past,  they  do  not  seem  to 
work  very  well  now.  lu  the  last  few  years, 
a  number  of  economists  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  failure  of  the  economic  system 
to  behave  as  e.vpected.  A  recent  statement 
by  Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  commenting  on  continued 
high  unemployment  and  hiflatlon,  is  typical, 
If  stark:   ".  .  .  our  economic  system   la  no 
longer  working  as  w©  once  supposed." 

Tlie  postwar  transformations  in  the  pro- 
duction system  have  establl.shed  a  crippling 
link  between  two  main  features  of  our  eco- 
nomic diRiciiltlci -chronic  unemployment 
and  the  shortage  of  capital.  Chronic  iinem- 
ployment  has  become  a  chief  means  of  coim- 
teractlng  the  shortage  of  capital.  But  since 
capital   thu.s  acquired  Is  being  used  to  fi- 


nance increasingly  capital-intensive  pro- 
duction, the  process  is  inherently  self- 
defeating  and  must  eventually  fail.  And  we 
now  know  that  it  is  failing— that  despite 
grov.th  in  outpm  a.na  a  still  rising  labor  pro- 
ductlvi;y  (and  excessive  unemployment), 
the  United  Stutis  economy  needs  more  capi- 
tal in  (he  next  ten  vears  than  It  knows  ho«' 
to  obtain  without  sharply  altering  the  dis- 
position  of   the    nations   wealth. 

The  hope  that  the  basic  faults  in  the  in- 
teractions among  the  ecosystem,  the  produc- 
tion sy.stom,  and  the  economic  system  might 
)>e  oiercome  by  a  rising  level  oi  production 
output  turns  out  to  be  an  illusion.  It  was 
ixised  oTi  the  Idea  that  by  operating  fast 
enougii  the  economic  system  coiUd  somehow 
oiurun  it;,  inherent  faults.  However,  these 
faults  are  themselves  worsened  by  the  same 
(actors  tiiat  increase  the  rate  of  production: 
the  creation  ol  capital  and  energy-intensive 
means  oi  production  In  order  to  increase 
labor  productivity  and  thereby  increase  total 
outpiil  A  picture  comes  to  mliid.  We  are  flee- 
ing as  last  as  we  can  across  an  endless  ex- 
panse of  ever-tlilnner  ice  in  the  hope  oj 
oiitrinming  the  spreading  cracks  that  are 
created  as  we  run.  A  plunge  Into  the  deep, 
cokl  <•  aiers  of  reality  is  Inevitable. 

One  clulUng  reality  is  that  the  rate  of 
i.rotu  ha.s  been  falling.  Despite  periodic  fluc- 
luatious.  the  overall  trend  since  the  Second 
World  War  is  clearly  downward,  and  the 
decline  has  accelerated  since  19C6.  According 
lo  a  vfcent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report, 
the  prolits  (before  taxes)  ol  uonflnanclal 
cc.rporatlcns.  expressed  as  per  cent  of  gross 
output,  fell  from  an  average  of  alwut  twentv 
per  cent  in  1948  52  to  about  sixteen  per  cent 
m  H"(i(i  and  the'i  dropped  precipitously,  to 
alx>ut  ton  per  cent  In  1970.  Profits  rose 
slightly  between  1970  and  1973  (largely  be- 
cause of  the  v.indfall  profits  occasioned  by 
the  nation's  trfivail  with  the  energy  "shoit- 
age'i,  but  now  iney  seem  to  have  resumed 
tiieir  downward  trend. 

Especially  in  the  modern,  capital-inteusivi- 
industries,  the  rate  of  profit  is  largely  de- 
oendent  on  the  rate  ol  return  on  capitai,  and 
this,  too.  Is  trending  downward.  According  Ut 
a  i<i7J  report  In  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
nect.  the  rate  of  retiu-n  oii  net  capital  sU-ch 
(the  value  of  the  capital  representing  the 
corporation's  total  investment  In  production, 
before  taxes)  for  nonflnancial  corporations 
averaged  15.9  per  cent  in  1948-60,  and,  de- 
spite iluctiiations,  followed  a  general  decline. 
rerchmt.'  an  averuue  of  8.2  per  cent  In  lOtiO 
71. 

Acoordinp  to  Secretary  Simon,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  return  on  capital  In- 
vestment has  been  In  a  long-term  decline  is 
not  veil  known,  even  within  the  buslnes- 
community,  because  it  has  been  concealed: 
"A  good  part  of  the  erosion  In  profits  in 
recent  :,ears  has  l)een  concealed  by  what 
inigln  ije  called  'public-relations  bookkeep- 
iut;.'  It  has  been  hidden  from  shareholders 
and  often  from  management  itself  by  ac- 
counting practices  which  In  times  of  major 
Inflation  fall  miserably  to  reflect  real  earn- 
ings." 

Tlii':  astonishing  admission  is  amply  con- 
firmed in  a  recent  article  by  a  leading'  certi- 
fied public  accotintant,  who  asserts: 

"Present  financial  accounting  does  not  re- 
flect economic  reality.  Worse  than  that.  It 
creates  an  illusion  of  enormous  profits  where 
often  no  true  profit  exists.  .  .  .  Our  economic 
system  is  floundering  from  a  severe  lack  of 
real  profits  essential  to  capital  formation 
and  preservation.  Profits  need  enliancement. 
not  trimming."' 

One  can,  of  course,  dismiss  such  claims 
as  Pimply  a  greedy  reach  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  wealth  that  the  production  system 
yields.  Yet,  whatever  the  motivation,  the 
importarit  thing  U  the  fact.  And  this  seems 
to  be  attested  to  not  only  by  the  proponents 
of  business  but  by  highly  competent  econ- 
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omists.  A  detaUed  analysis  of  the  problem 
by  WilUam  D.  Nordhaus,  a  prof  esaor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Tale  Untverslty,  begins  wltb  thte 
flat  assertion: 

By  most  reckonings  corporate  profits  have 
taken  a  dive  since  1966. 

After  a  searching  mathematical  analysis 
oi  the  trend,  he  concludes: 

"Ilie  basic  facts  of  this  rather  complicated 
:u^tmaent  are  not  in  dispute.  Over  the  post- 
war period  the  share  of  meastued  profits  has 
declined  In  a  dr&matlc  way.  Even  after  a 
number  of  corrections  to  obtain  a  concep- 
ttially  cleaner  deOnltlon  and  to  adjust  for 
cyclical  factors,  the  share  of  net  capital  in- 
come in  net  corporate  Income  shows  a  drop, 
albeit  one  less  striking  than  the  uncorrected 
figures  display." 

The  declining  rate  of  profit  Is  an  under- 
standable outcome  of  the  trend  toward  re- 
duced capital  productivity.  If  a  oorporatlou 
must  continually  Increase  its  assets  per  nnlt 
of  output,  the  denominator  (assets)  In  the 
profit  ratio  keeps  getting  larger,  and  unless 
the  numerator  (Income)  Increases  equally 
fast  the  rate  of  profit  will  fall. 

From  what  we  now  know  about  the  changes 
in  the  production  system  since  the  Second 
World  War,  especially  In  the  energy-pro- 
ducing industries  and  la  the  energy-Inten- 
sive sectors  of  production  that  depend  on 
them,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  trend  is  acoeleratlog.  For  example,  the 
falling  productivity  of  ct^ltal  which  Is  In- 
herent in  present  energy -jiroductlon  tech- 
nologies means  that  the  output  of  energy 
produced  per  dollar  of  invested  capital  will 
fail,  so  that  unlees  there  Is  a  rise  In  prices 
the -rate  of  profit  Is  bound  to  fall.  If,  In  order 
to  maintain  the  rate  of  profit,  the  jMrioea  are 
raised,  then  the  use  of  energy  will,  of  course, 
claim  more  of  the  consumer's  wealth — will 
transfer  more  of  It  to  the  energy  Industries, 
where  it  can  be  acctmiulated  as  cajtftal.  Tlie 
symptom  of  this  situation — Industry's  de- 
mand for  hlglier  prices  to  offset  the  tendency 
toward  a  falling  rate  of  profit — {iroTldes  a 
handy  target  for  protests  against  mmmerclal 
greed  and  the  widening  economic  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  when  this 
symptom  Is  more  deeply  perceived,  it  sug- 
gests a  more  serious  and  radical  response — 
that  the  economic  system  is  so  basically 
flawed  that  reUef  must  be  achieved  by  cor- 
recting the  cause. 

Another  of  the  chillfng  realities  Is  a  theme 
urgently  stated  in  recent  reports  on  the 
capita]  shortage  and  echoed  In  a  crescendo 
of  statements  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  a  number  of  industrialists:  Oon- 
stunptlon  m  the  United  States  mtist  be  re- 
duced. In  general  terms,  we  can  regard  the 
output  of  the  production  system  as  serving 
two  ultimate  economic  purposes:  consump- 
tion. In  which  goods  are  used  up,  in  the 
economic  sense,  and  capital,  representing 
goods  that  become  instruments  of  new  i»o- 
ductlon  and  therefore  contribute  to  new  out- 
put. Thus,  an  automobile  used  to  deliver 
newspapers  represents  capital  because  It  par- 
ticipates in  a  nroductive  process.  But  if  the 
same  vehicle  w  tised  for  personal  activities 
or  by  the  military  it  yields  no  productive 
output  and  represents  consttrnptlon  rather 
than  capital.  Both  guns  and  butter  represent 
eonsiimptlon.    not   o«pital. 

Obviously,  then,  one  way  to  Improve  the 
supply  of  sftpital  Is  to  Increase  the  propcHrtion 
of  output  that  goes  into  Investment.  But  this 
iB  ii  zero-sum  game.  The  only  valid  way  to 
get  more  capital  ovt  of  a  given  amount  of 
prixiuotioii  is  to  reduce  consumption.  That 
e>:plains  the  veritaV]|P  chorus  emanating  from 
the  bu.slne.?5  comrnunlty,  which  urges  re- 
du.;ed  corsmmptlon.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
ol  <Jie  urging,*tartlng  with  a  statement  made 
by  Jiunes  J.  Needham,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange: 

Essentially,  the  task  of  accumulating 
e)../.:ili  capital  mean.-  that  people  must  save 


more  and  oonsume  less.  In  a  society  accus- 
tomed to  pertiaps  more  than  Its  share  of 
material  seif-lndulgenoe,  that  suggests  a  re- 
versal of  tona.  apitfoaehlng  the  revolution- 
ary." 

And  from  Oaylord  Freeman,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago: 

"Perhaps  Uie  most  significant  aspect  of  our 
three  decades  of  poeliwar  life  was  oin-  dedi- 
cation to  a  consumer  society.  [Now]  we  lack 
the  conviction  that  It  is  sufOcienUy  impor- 
tant to  forgo  some  of  our  predotis  consumer 
gcods.  ...  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
excessive  emphasis  on  ocMisumer  spending  is 
as  harmful  to  our  society  as  is  excessive  use 
erf  alcohol  or  tobacco." 

And  the  Council  on  Trends  and  Perspective 
of  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

"The  critical  problem  seems  to  be  that 
certain  economic  policies  now  create  con- 
siderable stronger  incentives  to  consume 
than  to  save  and  invest." 

There  is  in  these  statements  a  noteworthy 
lack  of  attention  to  the  most  obvious  drain 
on  capltal  over  the  past  decade — the  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
cost  of  that  war  has  heen  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  last  spring  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  at  about  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  billion  dollars — most  of  it  resovu*ces  con- 
sumed and  therefore  unavaUable  for  invest- 
ment as  capital.  This  is  more  than  half  the 
capltal  shortage  predicted  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  1975-85  period.  If 
the  "nwrmkl"  miUtary  budget  (alwut  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  biUion  doUars  in  1976)  is 
added  to  this  amount,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  military  expenditures  represent  a  huge 
drain  on  capital,  and  that  if  this  drain  had 
been  even  partly  eliminated,  it  could  have 
prevented  the  anticipated  shortage. 

When  the  cool  professional  term  "con- 
sumption" is  translated  into  the  language  of 
raal  life,  the  demand  to  reduce  it  means  that 
people  of  the  United  Sates  are  tteiug  ctdled 
upon  to  reduce  their  expendittu-es  for  food, 
clothing,  bousing,  household  goods,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  recreation.  It  means  that 
the  government  Is  required  to  spend  less  on 
schools,  hospitals.  Social  Security,  welfare, 
and  the  miUtary.  Since  the  proponents  of  re- 
duced consumptiou  show  litt?Ie  sign  of  ap- 
plying the  principle  to  the  nation's  huge^ 
military  budget,  it  becomes  clear  that  what 
they  have  in  mind  Is  that  less  of  the  wealth 
g«aerated  by  the  nation's  production  system 
should  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
^^Jahis  recent  article  on  the  falling  rate  of 
droits,  Professor  Nordhaus  asks,  "Does  the 
declining  share  of  prints  portend  Uie  eutha- 
nasia of  the  capitalist  dass,  and  indeed  of 
capitalism  itself?"  There  seem  to  be  good 
grounds  for  asking  this  question.  One  need 
net  resort  to  the  iuu-icate  mathematical 
tools  -.of  modern  economics  to  notice  a  seri- 
ous and  possibly  fatal  flaw  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  States 
business  community  in  seeking  a  way  to 
solve  the  capital  crisis.  They  fert-ently  ap- 
peal for  more  profits  and  less  consumption. 
But  suppose  that  people  did  consume  less. 
Who,  then,  would  buy  hidvfetry'B  output  and 
generate  sufficient  sales  to/yield  a  profit  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  producrticm  system's  grow- 
ing demand  for  capital?  The  business  lead- 
ers' solution  is  reminiscent  of  a  ."scheme  toi 
perpetual  motion. 

Economists  and  other  s:udents  of  capital- 
Ism  wIU  recognize  that  the  basic  ideas  I  have 
discussed  are  among  those  first  put  for- 
ward by  Karl  Mars.  WTiat  Marx  called  the  law 
of  capital  accumulation,  as  summarized  by 
his  colleague,  Frederick  Engels,  holds: 

"Capital  is  not  merely  reproduced;  It  is 
continually  Increased  and  multiplied.  .  .  . 
However,  owing  to  the  progress  of  machin- 
ery .  .  .  fewer  and  fewer  workers  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  proditee  the  wme  qt)antity 


of  products.  .  .  .  They  form  an  Industrial 
nsene  {which]  to  irregularly  emiaoyed.  or 
oames  under  the  care  of  puhUe  Poor  Law 
Institutions." 

Engels  says  of  Uarx's  contributions  In 
writing  "C84>ltal": 

"The  most  original  is  the  attempted  proof 
that  side  by  aide  with  the  concentration  and 
accumulation  of  capltaH  and  In  stcy;)  with  it, 
the  acciimulatlon  of  a  surplus  working  pop- 
ulation is  going  on.  .  .  .  The  productivity  of 
the  machine  is  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  replaces  human  labor-power." 

Marx  believed  that  as  c£4>ital  accumulated, 
the  amount  of  Its  fixed  forms  (productive 
machinery) — ^whlch  Is  related  to  what  he 
called  "the  organic  composition  of  capital" — 
would  incre€ise.  This  Is  the  denominator  In 
the  {M-oflt  equation,  and  he  believed  that  tt^ 
tills  denominator  grew,  the  rate  of  profit 
would  fall.  To  coiuiteract  this  trend,  the 
capitalists  would  need  to  make  tncrwtfdng 
inroads  Into  the  share  of  production  outq;>ut 
that  goes  to  the  workers.  The  working  class 
would  become  Increasingly  Impoverlahed,  and 
tihe  growing  conflict  between  capitalist  and 
worker  woxild  lay  the  'groundw<xk  for  the 
revolutionary  change  that  is  the  jwlltlcal 
outcome  of  the  Marxist  analysis.  According 
to  Marxist  theory,  this  wotild  lead  to  the 
creation  of  a  socialist  economy — in  which 
the  means  of  production  would  he  socially 
rather  than  privately  owned  and  governed — 
to  replace  the  failed  d^iitalist  economy. 

Marx's  expectation  that  Industrial  capital- 
ism would  fail  as  a  result  of  the  Inevitable 
conflict  betweei^  the  economic  roles  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  has,  of  course,  not  oopoe  about. 
Instead,  since  liis  time  the  main  ulM^^trial- 
ized  economies  of  the  world  have  st#vived, 
and  have  grown  enormously — as  capitalist 
systems.  The  extensive  political  development 
of  states  founded  on  BoolaHBm — in  the  multl- 
iarious  and  to  some  extent  conflicting  forms 
it  has  now  takeit — ^began  iu  a  largely  agri- 
cultural country,  Rus^j^  and  has  more  re- 
cently spread  to  relatmly  poorly  Industrial- 
ized countries,  suc^as  China.  Cuba,  and 
uaUons  o£  the  Thl^  World,  and  to  a  few 
industrialized  oue^  such  as  East  Germany 
and  Czechofilov 

That  the  econbmic  collapse  of  capitalism 
has  not  occurred  has,  of  course,  strongly  af- 
fected attitudes  toward  the  validity  of  Marx's 
economic  analysis  ot  capitalism.  Ihus.  the 
author  of  a  rat^nt  article  in  The  Wa^vUffton 
Month^/  on  ^e  capital  shortage  is  so  im- 
pressed by  the  parallelism  between  Marx's 
analysis  and  Secretary  Simon's  statements 
as  to  bead  one  page  with  the  words  "Why 
Bill  Simon  and  Karl  Marx  Think  There's  a 
Capital  Crisis."  This  article  suggests  that 
Uie  claims  about  a  shortage  of  capital  are 
unwarranted,  and  are  merely  a  new  ploy  to 
enhance  corporate  profits.  In  su^xh^  oi  the 
view  tiiat  neittier  Marx  nok*  SlnMm  is  right 
about  the  critical  state  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem, the  article  recommends  that  "those 
who  share  Marx's  view  that  the  crisis  o' 
cf^iitalism  is  structural  and  irreparable  .  .  . 
keep  in  mind  the  disappointing  experience 
of  several  generations  of  leftists,  who  tiave 
passed  their  entire  lives  waiting  in  v&iu  lor 
the  imminent  demise  of  capitalism." 

Iu  a  curious  way,  an  explanation  of  why 
.Marx's  prediction  failed  to  materialize — bhat 
IS,  until  now — emerges  from  the-  improved 
understanding  of  ecououaic  processes  which 
is  a  product  of  the  recent  concern  with  the 
envh-onment.  One  of  the  qtiestions  that  ara^e 
as  the  enormotis  extent  of  the  environmental 
pollution  generated  by  modern  production 
technology  became  clear  ■«qs  why  this  obvl- 
otLsly  harmful  process  haCd  been  allowed  to 
happen.  In  answer,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
pollution  Is  "external"  to  the  operation  of 
the  market-place  transactions  that  govern  a 
capitalist  economy.  In  such  a  transaction, 
an  exchange  takes  place — a  mutni^y  bene- 
Dcifi]    tTar!<5fer   of   coroinodltl«8   w»dertak.?n 
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roluntarlly  between  tlie  parties.  Ritt  pollu- 
tion la  neither  voluntary  nor  mutually  bene- 
ficial; as  a  result,  the  marketplace  exchange 
takes  no  accoimt  of  It — which  Is  to  say  that 
there  U  no  way  of  charging  tlie  cost  of  pollu- 
tion  to  any  party  to  the  exchange.  Since  no 
one  has  to  pay  for  it,  there  is  iiothlnt;  to 
keep  pollution  from  happening.  And  as  we 
now  well  know,  the  cost  Is  borne  by  society 
«  a  whole.  In  "The  Closing  Circle"  I  pointed 
out,  "A  business  enterprise  that  pollutes  the 
environment  Is  therefore  being  subsidized  by 
.  oclety  to  this  exteut,  the  enterprise,  tliougli 
free.  Is  not  wholly  private."  I  also  pointed 
out  that  this  arrangement  leads  to  a— 

"Temporary  cusJilonlng  effect  of  the  "debt 
to  nature'  represented  by  environmental 
degradation  on  the  conflict  between  entre- 
preneur and  wage  earner,  which,  as  It  now 
reaches  its  llmlt.s,  may  reveal  the  conflict  In 
Its  full  fOTce.  ...  In  this  sense  the  emergence 
of  a  full-blown  crisis  In  the  ecosystem  can 
be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  signal  of  an 
emerging  crisis  In  the  economic  system." 

In  1971,  when  these  words  was  Avritten. 
there  was  little  slfrn  of  an  economic  crlsi.'^ 
In  the  United  States.  Cneinplojnnent  wii.- 
close  to  four  per  cent;  industrj'  had  been  op- 
erating at  close  to  ninety  per  cent  for  several 
years;  personal  Income  and  expenditures,  in- 
dustrial output,  and  the  gros.=  national  prod- 
uct were  all  at  historic  highs.  Tliere  were  no 
complaints  from  the  business  community  or 
government  officials  about  a  ■-l.ortage  of  capi- 
tal; nor  were  they  asking  tlie  .^nlcrican  peo- 
ple to  consume  less. 

Since  then,  things  hare  turned  around 
dramatically.  Secretary  SUiion  and  otlier  rep- 
resentatives of  the  business  community  IU:e 
to  attribute  the  currettt  capital  .'Jliortage  in 
part  to  the  "improductl-e"  expenditure.'^ 
forced  on  Industry  by  the  co\mtns  unflag- 
ging insistence  on  en'-ironmentai  Improvp- 
ment.  It  seems  likely,  however,  tliat  a  more 
significant  cause  of  the  capital  s'lortaee  has 
been  another  "externality" — the  flosely  re- 
lated one  represenled  by  energy. 

We  can  define  an  "externality"  as  tlie  cost 
of  a  productive  enterprise  which  Is  borne  by 
.society,  beoau.se  it  i.^  not  taken  Into  account 
by  the  conventioi-a!  xneciTiiiLsm  cif  market- 
place exchange.  Tlils  defliation  applies  quite 
well  to  the  transactioii.s  in  the  oil  hidustry 
th:tt  led  to  a  situation  in  wlUch.  In  the  w<.rd.s 
of  the  National  Petroleum  CouticU,  "a  high 
percentage  of  the  petroleiun  resources  of  the 
United  States  Is  immobilized."  Clearly,  the 
nation  Is  paying  a  huge  social  cost  for  the 
deci.slon  by  the  major  American  oil  compa- 
nies to  abandon  the  full  development  of  do- 
mestic resources  in  favor  of  more  profitable 
ventures  In  the  Mideast.  The  disruption  of 
Uf*  during  the  1973  oil  crisis  Is  the  smallest 
part  of  that  cost.  Tlie  rest  of  It  Is  the  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  fuel,  which  triggered 
an  imprecedented  rate  of  Inflation  and  sud- 
denly tiu-ned  tl\e  course  of  the  economy 
arotmd  and  sent  it  skidding  into  a  decline. 
Like  the  fximes  emitted  by  the  oil  Industry's 
refineries,  this  major  and  still  spreading  eco- 
nomic disaster  was  In  no  way  anticipated  or 
accounted  for  in  the  ordinary  marketplace 
operations  of  the  United  States  capitalist  sys- 
tem. The  Administration's  Project  Independ- 
ence Is  proof  of  that.  This  declares  that  as  a 
"national  goal"  the  United  States  should  be- 
come free  of  Imports  for  its  energy  s\ipp'.y. 
Clearly,  this  social  purpose  did  not  form  a 
natural  part  of  the  operation  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  as  It  has  been  practiced  br 
the  large  oil  companies  Quite  the  contrary: 
tiie  abandonmei.t  of  tiic  jp-ropc-r  development 
ol  the  domestic  Oil  tupply,  the  nation'^  inev- 
itable depetideuc*'  on  foreign  c.l,  and  the  en- 
-iiirig  economic  {.ivblems  v.ere  the  natural 
{•utcome  of  the  operation  oi  the  frte-enter- 
pri.st-  marketplace.  Like  the  envlronmeut<vl 
crisis  Ijefore  it,  the  energy  crl-is  illuminates 
.1  Uuidamental  fact  aiiout  the  way  the  cap- 
ujli'^i   sr.'^tem  seem.^  «<•  •.■•••:  In  tiicse  are.'xs; 


It  appears  to  he  singularly  incapaiile  of  re- 
sponding by  Its  own  internal  mechanisms  to 
social  needs  ouch  as  a  livable  environment 
and  a  reliable  petroleiun  resource. 

By  the  same  criterion,  the  American  pri- 
vate-enterprise system  has  also  been  imable 
to  meet  a  whole  series  of  essential  socla! 
li^eeciri:  energy  resources  that  are  renewable 
and  nonpoUuting;  agricultural,  transporta- 
tion, and  nwiuufiicturing  technologies  that 
u^e  eiiergj-  efficiently  and  minimize  environ- 
nien'al  impact;  production  processes  that  are 
.'■paring  in  their  demand  for  capital  and  pro- 
\  ide  .'■ufp  opportunities  for  rewarding  em- 
pioymev.r.  One  rea.s<>n  for  this  failure  has  al- 
ready been  illu.straled.  In  the  development 
fii  e.uh  ncv.-  prcxl'ic^  K'n  technology,  the  oper- 
ative decision  has  not  been  the  social  need 
th.i.t  .wme  task — keeping  a  hou.ie  warm,  mov- 
ir.g  peop'e  to  atid  from  work,  feeding  and 
cIC'tliing  ttii-m  .should  Ije  accomplished  nt 
the  leiri  cost  In  energv,  capital,  and  envlron- 
mentul  degrudutioi..  and  in  a  way  that  pro- 
vides .sHtisfiiotory  employment.  Rather,  lu 
every  Instance  t!ie  povernhig  principle  ha^ 
hern  maximum  proutability,  which  seems  .so 
frcfrv.cnt'y  to  work  at;ainst  these  goals.  Oi 
co\ir.se,  laws  have  i^ecn  passed  to  correct  eu- 
vlronuici;ial  poIIiuUm,  and  some  have  been 
proposed  to  conserve  energy,  but  since  all 
.such  liv.v--  nts^essarily  operate  within  the  con- 
text of  priviite  enterprise,  these  have  I'aUed 
to  get  at  the  problems  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
l>ntl>  ilje  ei;er^y  crisis  and  the  environmental 
rri?is--the  faulty  dosltn  of  production  tech- 
nold^tv  iiiid,  despite  (.'rent  eflortF,  only  minor 
prog^e^s  luis  l)een  tnade.  In  the  context  o. 
the  pri-,  ;ite-eiiterpris^  system,  nil  these  so- 
cially desirable  ends  are  "externnUties,"  and 
.sufl'tr  tlie  iiegle<t  that  Is  their  lommon  fate 
tnuier  that  .system. 

Anollier  reustm  that  ! he  capital i.s|  economy 
as  It  is  now  const  Unfed  Is  unaiile  to  meet 
mnny  .social  needs  is  that  It  Is  based  on  the 
exchange  oi  commodities.  These  are  privately 
owned  goo<ls  that  aie  produced  lor  exchange 
in  the  market  pltwe  raiiier  than  for  u.se;  that 
is,  tiie  goveriui\g  principle  in  the  design  and 
operation  oi  production  is,  as  we  lin\e  seen, 
maximization  c«f  the  economic  return,  not 
the  goal  of  meeting  a  ;-ocial  need  such  as 
tlie  eflicient  production  and  ttse  of  energy. 
Commodities  Include  oil,  coal,  and  xiranlum: 
power  plants;  furnaces  and  air-conditioners; 
automobiles,  trucks,  rh^  airplanes.  The 
social  need  Ls  for  a  system  that  efldcientiy 
applie-  energy  to  a  suitable  task,  but  this 
need  is  now  met  .'olely  by  thrusting  these 
commodities  Uito  the  marketplace  and  hop- 
ing for  the  best.  A  furnace  Is  not  manufac- 
tured and  sold  as  tiie  manufacturer's  most 
eftecri'.e  contribution  to  the  social  need  that 
people's  homes  be  maintained  at  seventv 
tlegrees  in  the  winter.  If  the  manufactvirer's 
purpo^fti^vere  defined  by  that  thermodynamic 
task,  theVv.hat  would  ije  sold  would  not 
nerc.-s.,rily V^  a  furnace  but  perhaps  a  heat 
pump  or  a  .solar  collector.  Tlirough  the  work- 
ings of  the  prixate-enterprlse  system,  we 
liave  been  provided  with  the  wrong  kinds 
of  heating  and  cooling  devices,  the  WTong 
kinds  of  aui/omoblles  and  freight  carriers, 
tlie  wrong  khids  of  power  plants,  the  wrong 
kinds  of  fuels.  No  society,  however  wise  or 
di.sciplined,  can  readily  create  a  rational  sys- 
tem lor  the  efficient  production  and  use  ol 
eucrt;y  out  of  sucti  Inappropriate  Ingredients. 
These  goods  haie  not  beeu  foisted  on  us  out 
of  malice,  or  even — in  most  cases — out  of 
greed.  These  lnapproi)rlute,  wasteful  and 
sometimes  harmful  commodities  have  been 
producetl  and  .sold  as  logical  einbodUnents 
of  the  accepted  principle  that,  lu  a  capitalist 
economy,  governs  v.hat  is  produced — t'ne 
niaximu.aiion  oi  pro&i. 

In  tlie  last  thirty  years,  many  thou.sttiids 
of  production  decisions  h6\e  been  made  hi 
tlie  United  Slates.  They  have  determined  that 
automobiles  shall  be  large  and  bufTiclently 
powerful    to   tr;<  el    a'    a   hundred    mile":   aii 


hou-:  that  electricity  shall  be  produced  by 
nuciear-po.scr  plants;  that  we  shall  wear 
synthetic  materials  instead  of  oott<m  and 
wool,  and  v.asu  them  with  detergents  rather 
than  soap;  that  baseball  shall  be  played  on 
plastic  rather  than  grass;  that  the  beneficent 
energy  ol  sunlight  shall  go  largely  unused 
In  every  ca.se.  the  decision  has  been  made 
according  to  tiie  "bottom  line" — the  expecta- 
tion of  an  acc^table  profit.  More  precise]... 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can oil  companle.s,  such  decisions  are  based 
on  the  marginal  difference  between  exlstiiu' 
rates  of  profit  and  hoped-for  larger  ones.  It 
wo\Ud  have  been  a  fantastically  improbable 
statistical  accident  if  most,  or  even  a  small 
fraction,  of  these  thousands  of  decisions 
mn<le  on  tlxe  basis  of  a  hoped-for  margtiuti 
increase  In  profit  happened  to  fit  neatly  into 
the  pattern  of  a  rational,  thermodynamlcally 
sound  energy  system.  Such  an  energy  systen. 
is  a  social  need,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
to  build  it  on  the  basis  of  production  deci- 
sions that  yield  commodities  rather  thati 
the  solutions  to  essential  tasks;  that  produce 
goo<is  that  are  maximally  profitable  rather 
than  ninxhnally  useful;  that  accept  as  the.i 
final  test  private  profit  rather  than  social 
value.  Thu.';,  the  energy  crisis  and  the  web 
of  liuerrelated  problems  confront  us  with 
tt;c  reed  to  explore  the  possiijllily  of  creatlnt; 
a  pio'luciion  system  that  Is  consciously  in- 
tended to  ser.e  .social  needs  and  that  Judges 
the  value  of  Its  products  by  their  use.  and 
of  creating  an  economic  system  that  lb  com- 
mitted to  that  purpo.se. 

All  this  suggest  that  it  may  be  time  to 
view  the  faiUts  of  the  United  States  capi- 
talist economic  system  from  the  vai.tate 
IJOlnt  of  an  alternative— to  debate  tlie  rela- 
tive merits  of  capitalism  and  socialism.  Such 
a  debate — to  compare  the  relative  merits 
of  capitalist  and  sociall.st  economic  systems 
or  a  system  tl-sat  attempt*  to  combine  fea- 
tiu-es  of  Ixith— is  now  the  central  Issue  oi 
political  life  in  Kurojje.  and  it  is  perhaps 
time  tliat  the  people  of  the  United  States 
entered  Into  ll  as  well.  There  are  signs  that 
tlie  process  has  already  begun.  For  example, 
at  the  recent  National  Democratic  I.ssue^ 
Convention,  organized  by  the  liberal  wlni; 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, leading  economists  debated  the  merits 
of  a  position  paper  that  proposed  measures 
not  usually  regarded  as  compatible  with  pri- 
vate en'cerprise.  Tliese  Included  public  owi- 
ership  of  corporations  In  energy,  irai.spoi- 
tation.  and  defense  (and  ultimately  lu  other 
sectors  I ;  employee  management  and  owner- 
ship of  other  corporations  in  certain  indus- 
tries; and  national  economic  plannhig  ije- 
glnning  at  the  level  of  local  commxinity 
councils,  nie  autliors  of  this  paper,  tiie 
economlst.s  Gar  Alperovitz  and  Jeff  Faux, 
pointed  to  recent  opinion  polls  indicated 
that  a  considerable  .segment  of  tlie  public 
lecogniyes  that  tlie  economic  system  is  not 
working  and  Ls  interested  in  radical  alter- 
natives to  it.  A  Wafsltiiigton  Piv<l  report  of 
the  nieeLing  noted: 

"But  as  John  Kenneth  Galbraitli  told  the 
Louisville'  session,  no  thinking  person  can 
dismiss  this  paper  out  of  hand.  Tiielr  analy- 
sis points  vividly  to  flaws  in  the  present  sys- 
tem— flaws  that  both  parties  have  been  at- 
tacking with  classic  metliods.  and  v.  itiiont 
much  success." 

Indeed,  Galbrailh  hims,elf  has  said,  "For 
unduly  weak  Industries  and  unduly  stront; 
ones  as  a  remedy  for  an  area  of  gro.ss  un- 
derdevelopment— the  word  socialism  is  one 
f'at  we  can  no  longer  suppress." 

Such  a  debate  may  have  some  inimedi:t''- 
beiiefiis  for  the  political  life  of  the  naticn 
It  may  help  to  alleviate,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
plain, tlie  dismal  floimderiug,  uncertainty, 
and  .self-contradictory  argimients  that  have 
marked  the  attempt  to  create  an  "energy 
policy."  Administrators  and  legislators  ivi 
Wi.siiii.gton  may  perceive  that  there  Is  a 
shc.r;  jM.iiMcnl  distance  between  questions  o! 
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energy  policy  and  the  profound  and  disturb- 
ing faults  in  the  economic  system  to  wlUch 
those  questions  are  connected.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  nationalization  was  a  word  that 
brought  averted  eyes  or  nervous  titters  in 
Washington.  Now,  out  of  necessity,  it  is  re- 
garded— In  gingerly  fashion.  It  Is  true — as 
one  possible  way  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  railroads,  and  even  of  the  energy 
Industry.  It  Is  though  those  who  are  dealing 
with  the  energy  policy  had  begun  to  suspect 
that  they  are  flirtmg  with  a  symptom  of  a 
basic,  radical  issue.  They  may  have  become 
fearful  of  probing  too  deep,  lest  the  process 
cause  the  radical  issue  to  be  thrust  explo- 
sively upon  a  nation  that  is  not  prepared  to 
discuss  It  rationally. 

John  B.  Oakes,  the  editorial-page  editor  of 
the  Tiines,  has  written  about  the  deepening 
anguish  of  America.  He  asks,  "Have  our  con- 
cepts of  government  and  society  kept  pace 
v/lth  the  technological  progress  of  mankind?" 
and  describes  what  we  must  do  to  conifront 
that  question: 

"The  new  era  requires  new  leadership,  nev? 
creativity,  a  willingness  to  evaltiate  new  Ideas 
and  new  concepts  and  new  relatloDshlps  with 
the  kind  of  courage  and  conscience  that  oiu: 
history  and  our  heritage  have  bestowed  upon 
us." 

We  will  not  know  how  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion until  we  haTe  the  collective  courage  to 
ask  It;  we  will  not  have  the  "willingness  to 
evaluate  new  ideas"  until  we  have  the  wisdom 
to  evaluate  old  ones. 

Here  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  blind, 
mindless  chain  of  events  that  transformed 
the  technologies  of  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial production  and  reorganized  transporta- 
tion; that  increased  the  output  of  the  pro- 
duction system  but  Increased  its  appetite  for 
capital,  energy,  and  other  resotirces  even 
more;  that  eliminated  Jobs  and  degraded  the 
environment;  that  concentrated  tbe  physical 
power  of  energy  and  the  social  power  at  the 
resultant  wealth  into  ever  fewer,  larger  cor- 
porations; and  that  has  fed  this  power  on 
a  diet  of  unemployment  and  poverty.  Here  is 
the  basic  fault  that  has  created  the  environ- 
mental crisis  and  the  energy  crisis,  and  that 
threatens — if  no  remedy  is  found — to  engulf 
Its  in  the  wreckage  of  a  crtimbling  eoonomic 
system.  Now  all  this  has  culminated  In  the 
confession  of  those  who  h<dd  the  power:  tliat 
the  capitalist  economic  system,  wliich  lias 
loudly  proclaimed  itself  the  best  means  of 
assurhig  a  rising  standard  of  living  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  can  Survive,  if  at 
all,  only  by  reducing  that  standard  of  living. 
The  powerful  have  confessed  to  the  poverty 
of  their  power.  No  one  can  escape  the  mo- 
mentous consequences  of  this  confession.  No 
one  can  escape  the  duty  to  tinderstand  the 
origins  of  this  historic  default  and  to  trans- 
form it  from  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  social 
progress  into  a  signal  for  a  new  advance. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  POLITIC/:  L 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  I  expressed  concern  about  the  poor 
performance  of  the  major  political  par- 
ties. I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that 
the  time  has  clearly  come  to  make 
changes  in  a  political  system  which  oidy 
attracted  40  percent  of  the  'voters  to  the 
polls  in  1974  and  which  has  seen  grow- 
ing alienation  from  parties  to  the  point 
Uiat  more  young  Americans  are  inde- 
pendents than  are  either  Democrats  or 
Republicans. 

There  are  strong,  deep  currents  run- 
ning in  American  politics.  Over  a  20- 
year  period,  certain  trends  have  devel- 
oped which,  if  not  altered,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  one  of  tiiree  results:  either  a  one- 
party  system,  a  three-party  system,  or  a 


two-party  system,  but  not  with  the  same 
two  parties. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these 
alternatives  will  not  be  reached  in  1976. 
The  time  required  to  field  independent 
or  third-party  candidates  and  new 
limitations  on  funding  such  efforts  wilT 
retard  these  developments.  The  obvious 
disintegration  of  the  old  system  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  that  there  is  an 
equally  obvious  demand  for  a  new  one. 

Perhaps  the  1976  election  will  strike  a 
spark  that  will  rekindle  the  existing 
system  so  that  we  shall  never  have  to 
resort  to  either  of  the  alternatives. 

But  to  have  any  one  of  these  possibili- 
ties turn  out  well  will  require  moral, 
creative,  concerned,  and  coiu-ageous 
leadership. 

We  must  find  out  what  people  want. 
We  must  determine  what  the  country 
needs.  We  must  admit  candidly  the  ways 
in  which  we  are  failing  the  Nation  today. 

I  want  to  enlist  in  this  effort  and  look 
forward  to  a  challenging  period  in  Amer- 
ican history.  I  have  thought  about  the 
role  that  I  can  play  in  the  immediate 
future  and  have  come  to  these  conclu- 
sions: 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  work 
within  the  Republican  Party. 

I  shall  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
put  the  welfare  of  my  country  ahead  of 
the  interests  of  my  party  when  they  are 
inconfiict. 

I  shall  reach  out  to  communicate  with 
independents  and  Democrats  on  all  ques- 
tions of  conscience. 

I  shall  continue  to  express  my  views 
on  the  policies  of  my  party  and  its  repre- 
sentatives both  when  I  think  it  is  right 
and  when  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

I  shall  not  be  restricted  by  the  dog- 
mas of  the  quiet  past  to  party  stinic- 
tures  that  have  been  inadequate  for  the 
presoit  and  could  be  disastrous  for  the 
future. 


SENATE  PERMANENT  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS  RULES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
section  133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
190ar-2) .  I  submit  the  rules  of  procediu-e 
adopted  by  the  Senate  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules  of 
procedure  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkord.  as  follows: 
Bulks  or  Fbocedttbe  for  the  Senate  Pes  ma - 

1«KNT  SXTBCOlUCrrTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
THB  COMIflTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPEBA- 
TIONS  AS  Apfsoved  Mabch  2,  1076 

1.  No  public  hearing  connected  with  an 
investigation  shall  be  held  without  approval 
of  either  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee  or 
a  majority  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ctovem- 
ment  Operations.  The  ranking  minority 
Member  shaU  be  kept  ftilly  (^prised  of  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  investigations  and  hear- 
ings. Preliminary  inquiries  may  be  initi- 
ated by  the  Subcommittee  staff  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  notice  of  such  approval  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  or  the  minority  counsel. 

a.  Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnessea 
and  the  production  of  memoranda,  docu- 
ments and  records  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Sub- 


committee Chairman  or  by  any  oth^ 
ber  oS.  the  Suboommittee  designal 

S.  Thfe  Chairman  Shall  have  the  4i^< 
to  call  meetings  of  the  Sut>oommiLne.  Wiis 
authority  may  be  delegated  by  the  Chairman 
to  any  other  Member  of  the  Bubconunittee 
when  necessary.  The  .  Chairman  shall  not 
schedule  any  hearings  or  series  of  liearlngs 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
giving  at  least  48  hours'  notice  thereof  to  the 
Members  of  the  Siibcommlttee. 

No  public   hearing  shaU  be   held   if   the 

Inority  Members  unaninoously  object,  un- 
the  full  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 

tlons  by  a  majority  vote  approve  of  such 

'^bllc  hearing. 

If  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee desire  the  Chairman  to  call  a 
special  meeting,  they  may  fUe  in  the  ofBoe  of 
the  Subcommittee  a  written  request  therefor, 
addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  clerk  of  the  Subcommittee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such  request. 
If,  within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  request,  the  Chairman  fails  to  call  t^e 
requested  special  meeting,  which  is  tp  be  held 
within  7  calendi^-days  after  the  filing  of  such 
request,  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee 
Members  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  Sub- 
committee their  written  notloe  that  a  q>ecial 
Subcommittee  meeting  wlU  be  held,  q>ecify- 
ing  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  Sub- 
committee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice, 
the  Subc<Hnmlttee  clerk  shall  notify  aU  Sub- 
committee Members  that  such  q>ecial  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date 
and  hour.  If  the  Chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  regular,  additional  or  special  meeting, 
the  ranking  majority  Member  present  shall 
preside. 

5.  For  public  or  executive  sessions,  any  two 
Members  of  the  SubocHnmittee  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  adminlstMlng  of 
oaths  and  the  taking  of  testimony  in  any 
given  case  or  subject  matter.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  one  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
administering  of  oaths  and  the  taking  of 
testimony  in  any  given  case  or  subject  mat- 
ter, in  public  or  executive  sessions,  effective 
until  such  time  as  the  Subcommittee  by 
niajc»-ity  vote  determines  otherwise. 

Five  (6)  Members  of  the  Suboommittee 
shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Suboommittee  business  other  tlian 
the  administering  of  oaths  and  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

6.  All  witnesses  at  public  or  executive  hear- 
ings who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall  be     • 
sworn. 

7.  If,  during  public  or  executive  sessions,  a 
witness,  his  Qounsel,  or  any  spectator  con- 
ducts himself  BK^uch  a  manner  as  to  prevent, 
Impede,  disrupt,  obstruct,  or  Interfere  with 
the  orderly  administration  of  such  hearing, 
the  chairman  or  presiding  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  present  during  such  hearing 
may  request  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate, his  representative  or  any  law  enforce- 
ment official  to  eject  said  person  from  the 
hearing  room.  « 

8.  Counsel  retained  by  any  witness  and 
accompanying  snch  witness  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  during  the  testimony 
of  such  witness  at  any  public  or  executive 
hearing,  and  to  advise  such  witness  while  he 
is  testifying,  of  ms  legal  rights.  Provided 
however.  That  any  Government  officer  or  em- 
ployee being  interroga'bed  by  the  staff  or 
testifying  before  the  committee  and  electing 
to  have  his  personal  counsel  present  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  select  such  counsel  frdfti 
the  employees  or  cheers  of  any  governmental 
agency.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  % 
exctise  a  witness  from  testifying  in  the  event 
his  counsel  is  ejected  tta  conducting  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  prevent.  im>^ 
pede,  disrupt,  obetruct,  or  intnfere  with  the  y 
orderly  administration  al  tdie  hearings;  nor 
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ihall  this  riUe  be  coi.strued  as  authorizing 
counsel  to  coach  the  witness,  answer  lor  the 
witness,  or  put  words  In  the  witness'  mouth 
The  failure  of  any  witness  to  secure  counsel 
shall  not  excuse  such  witness  from  attend- 
ance in  response  to  subpena. 

9.  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
or  written  statement  in  executive  or  public 
hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  counsel  or  Clialrman  of  tlie  Sub- 
committee 24  hours  In  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings at  which  the  statement  Is  to  be  pre- 
sented unless  the  Chairman  and  tlie  ranking 
minority  Member  waive  this  requirement 
The  Svibcommlt  tee  shall  determine  whether 
such  statement  may  be  read  or  place  J  in  the 
record  of  tlie  hearing. 

10.  A  witness  marTeqiiest.  on  grounds  o: 
distraction,  harassment,  or  phy.slcal  discom- 
fort, that  during  his  testimony,  televlsioii 
motion  picture,  and  other  camera.s  and  lights 
shall  not  be  directed  at  him,  such  request  to 
be  ruled  on  by  the  Subcommittee  Member- 
present  at  the  hearing. 

11.  An  accurate  sf?Hographlc  record  shall 
t)e  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in 
exec^ive  and  public  hearings.  The  record  of 
his  own  testimony  whether  in  public  or  ex- 
ecutive session  shall  be  made  available  for 
inspection  by  witness  or  his  counsel  under 
Committee  supeirision;  a  copy  of  any  testi- 
mony given  in  public  session  or  that  part  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in  execvi- 
tlve  session  and  subsequently  quoted  or  made 
part  of  the  record  in  a  public  session  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  witness  at  his  expense 
if  he  so  requests 

12  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  shall  t>e  conducted  on  behal: 
of  the  Subcommittee  by  Meml>ers  and  au- 
thorized SutKJommittee  staff  personnel  only. 

13.  Any  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  in  public  hearings  may  submii 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subconmilttee  ques- 
tions in  writing  for  the  cross-examination  ot 
other  witnesses  called  by  the  Subcommittee 
With  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  present  and  votuig. 
thes*  questions  shall  be  put  to  the  wltnets 
by  the  Chairman,  by  a  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, or  by  Coxuisel  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

14.  Any  person  whose  name  Ls  mentioned 
or  who  is  specifically  Identified,  and  who  tie- 
lleves  that  testimony  or  other  evidence  pre- 
sented at  a  piibllc  hearing,  or  wHnment  made 
by  a  Subcommittee  Member  or  counsel,  tends 
to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
his  reputation,  rnay  (a)  request  to  appenr 
personally  before  "the  Subcommittee  to  tes- 
tify In  his  own  behalf,  or.  In  the  aliertm- 
tive.  (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  rel- 
evant to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or 
comment  complained  ot^  Such  request  and 
such  statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  its  consideration  and 
action. 

If  a  person  requests  to  appear  personi>iI> 
t>efore  the  SubconmrUttee  pursuant  to  alter- 
native (a)  referred  to  herein,  said  request 
shall  be  considered  untimely  if  it  is  not  re- 
ceived by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
or  its  counsel  In  writing  on  or  before  thirt;.' 
(30)  daj-s  subsequent  to  the  day  on  which 
said  person's  name  was  mentioned  or  other- 
wise specifically  identified  during  a  publir 
hearing  held  before  the  Subcommittee,  un- 
less the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  waive  this  requirement. 

If  a  person  requests  the  tiling  of  his  sworn 
statement  pursuant  to  alternative  (b»  re- 
ferred to  herein,  the  Subcommittee  may  con- 
dition the  filing  of  said  sworn  statement 
upon  said  person  agreeing  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  Sul>commlttee  and  to  let- 
tlfy  concerning  the  matters  contained  in  his 
sworn  stat^nent.  as  well  as  any  other  mat- 
ters Mlated  to  the  subject  of  the  Investiga- 
tion before  the  Subcommittee. 

15.  All  testimony  taken  in  executive  se^- 
sicn  shall  be  kept  secret  and  will  not  be  re- 


leased  for  public    information    without   the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee. 

16.  No  Subcommittee  report  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  unless  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Subcommittee  and  after  no 
less  than  7  days  notice  and  opportunity  for 
conunent  by  Uie  minority  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  unless  the  need  for  such  no- 
tice and  opportunity  to  comment  has  t>een 
waived  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
iioriiy  Member.s. 

17.  All  staff  niembers  shall  be  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee.  After 
confirmation,  the  Chnlrjnan  shall  certify 
stuff  appointments  to  the  Financial  Clerk 
o'.  tiie  Senate,  in  writing. 

^|f|ti8.  The  minority  shall  select  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  staff  a  Clilcf 
CoiiUiel  lor  the  minority  who  shall,  upon 
being  confirmed,  work,  under  their  supervi- 
sion and  direction;  who  shall  be  kept  fully 
informed  as  to  investigations  and  hearings. 
have  acce!«  to  all  material  In  the  files  of  the 
Subcommittee,  and.  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, shall   do  other  Subcommittee  work 


NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  LEAGUE 
OPPOSES  ANTI-HATCH  ACT  BILL 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  many  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  have  spoken  up 
sgainst  H.R.  8617.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
"antipolitics"  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  Piominent  among  these  is  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League,  a  foremost 
defender  of  merit  hi  public  employment. 

As  the  Senate  will  be  debating  H.R. 
8617  before  long.  I  believe  it  is  timely  and 
helpful  to  consider  the  views  of  the 
league  on  H.R.  8617.  On  December  8, 
1975.  Mrs.  Kathryn  H.  Stont,  chair- 
tvoman  of  the  leagues'  executive  commit- 
tee, set  forth  in  emphatic  language  its 
strong  opposition  to  H.R  8617  and  simi- 
lar legislation: 

These  bills,  v/hich  would  virtually  repeal 
the  Hatch  Act,  are  In  our  opinion  inimical  to 
merit  employment  and  apt  to  lead  to  a  re- 
birth of  the  "spolU  system"  against  which 
the  Leagtte  has  fought  for  more  than  90 
;.  ears. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mrs.  Stone's  letter  in  behalf  of 
the  league  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  was  founded  in  1881 
by  reformers — among  them  Teddy 
Roosevelt — who  undertook  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  comipl;  and  biefflclent 
patronage  system  of  the  time.  They  called 
for  a  merit  system  of  public  employ- 
ment— a  system  to  ensure  that  the  public 
bii.<;iness  is  carried  on  impartially,  by 
well-qualified  persons  chosen  for  their 
.fobs  through  free  competition.  Largely 
through  their  efTorts,  the  Nation's  first 
civil  service  law,  the  Pendleton  Act,  was 
parsed  in  1883.  In  tiie  years  that  fol- 
lowed, merit  systems  of  civil  service 
spread  throughout  the  counti-y.  to  every 
level  of  Government. 

That  was  long  ago  Some  would  say 
that  the  battle  against  patronage  and 
political  manipulation  has  long  since 
been  won.  The  League  has  always  dis- 
sented from  this  view.  Its  lenders  are 
keenly  aware  that  merit  systems  for  pub- 
lic Jobs  are  still  far  from  universal  in 
this  country.  Tliey  also  know  that  where 


they  exist,  merit  systems  are  often  under 
challenge:  From  traditional  paitisans 
hungry  for  spoils;  fix)m  those  who  would 
attack  merit  procedures  for  hindering 
"management  flexibility";  from  the  en- 
croachments of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  which,  unless  closely  moni- 
tored, can  erode  merit  systems — and 
damage  the  public  interest;  from,  finally, 
personnel  systems'  own  tendencies  to  in- 
ertia and  inflexibility — the  mere  name 
"merit  system"  does  not  always  a  fair, 
efficient  and  up-to-date  employment 
process  make. 

The  league  has  endured,  and  remains 
relevant.  For  more  than  90  years,  it  has 
been  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and  non- 
governmental citizens*  group  working  foi' 
quality,  efficiency,  and  Integrity  at  all 
levels  of  Government.  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors is  made  up  of  business  and  commu- 
nity leaders,  former  Government  offi- 
cials— those  currently  in  Government 
cannot  serve  on  the  board — and  others 
who  share  a  Commitment  to  merit  piin- 
clples. 

Based  on  its  long  and  distinguished 
history  in  defense  of  merit  systems,  the 
views  of  the  National  Civil  Service  League 
on  legislation  attacking  merit  principles 
deserve  to  be  carefully  read  and  consid- 
ered. I  commend  the  league  for  its  forth- 
right stand  against  H.R.  8617,  which  in 
its   words    "would   virtually   repeal    the 
Hatch  Act  and   (is*    apt  to  lead  to  a 
rebirth  of  the  'spoils  system'." 
ExHisrr  1 
National  Ctvn-  Service  Lb.^cite. 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  8.  1975. 
Hon.  Oale  McGee, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAft  Senator  McGee:  We  are  sorry  to 
have  been  so  long  In  responding  to  your  in- 
vitation of  October  31  to  express  our  views 
on  H.R.  8617  and  3.  372,  "The  Federal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act  of  1975."  I 
hope  you  will  see  fit  to  make  this  response 
part  of  the  record. 

The  National  Civil  Service  Ijeague  opposes 
these  bills,  as  it  opposed  a  predecessor  bill. 
H.R.  3000.  In  a  letter  of  April  22.  1975  to 
Representative  Clay  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  These  bills, 
which  would  virtually  repeal  the  Hatch  Act, 
are  In  our  opinion  inimical  to  merit  em- 
ployment and  apt  to  lead  to  a  rebirth  of  the 
"spoils  system"  against  which  the  League 
has  fought  for  more  than  90  years. 

Even  with  the  Hatch  Act  intact,  we  have 
recentlS'  witnessed  what  Mr.  Bernard  Rosen, 
former  Executive  Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commla-^ion,  has  called  "an  organized 
effort  at  subversion  of  the  merit  systein. " 
Without  the  Hatch  Act  or  comparable  limi- 
tations on  employees'  political  activities,  our 
traditional  civil  service  system,  and  with  it 
the  impartial  and  efSdent  transaction  of  the 
publlc'6  business,  would  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. At  beet,  there  would  be  constant 
tension  and  suspicion  between  politically  ac- 
tivist employees  and  their  co-workers,  by  all 
Indication.^  a  majority,  whose  primary  con- 
cern is  that  their  careers  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent on  performance  rather  than  political 
allegiance.  At  worst,  the  fears  of  political 
coercion  and  intimidation  voiced  by  maay 
federal  employees  would  be  realized. 

Although  it  is  true  that  HJl.  8617  contains 
provisions  designed  to  prevent  coercion,  the 
League  feels  that  they  are  Inadequate  to 
combat  the  kind  of  subtle  and  Indirect  In- 
timidation which  would  be  most  likely  to 
occur.  Some  wUl  argue,  too.  that  In  the  ab- 
sence ol    the   Hatch   Act's   restrictions   em- 
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pioyee  organizations  will  protect  their  mem- 
bers. This  may  be  a  remedy  for  some  workets, 
though  the  capacity  and  will  of  employee 
groups  to  perform  this  task  remains  to  be 
seen.  Moreover,  this  provides  no  solace  for 
mostly  unorganized  Government  executives — 
precisely  the  group  which  was  most  sorely 
pressed  diirlng  the  Watergate-related  assaiilt 
on  the  merit  system.  We  alao  question 
whether  the  public  interest  In  a  viable  merit 
system  ought  to.be  dependent  on  the  good 
oilices  of  parties  to  an  adversary  relationship 
between  contending  interests. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  League  opposes 
all  change  In  existing  law.  Indeed,  the  League, 
the  American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion and  other  public  Interest  groups  with 
membership  of  well  over  30.000  are  currently 
reviewing  the  Hatch  Act  In  order  to  suggest 
revisions  at  a  later  date.  Also,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware.  Congre&s  In  Section  401  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974"  amended  the  Hatch  Act  so  as  to  re- 
move its  restrictions  on  activity  In  partisan 
campaigns  from  state  and  local  workers  In 
federally-supported  programs.  Next  year's 
general  election  will  afford  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  assess  the  effects  of  that  change.  Be- 
fore going  forward  with  the  even  more  sweep- 
ing liberalization  contemplated  In  HJt.  8617. 
and  8.  372.  it  would  seem  to  us  sensible  to 
wait  until  a  hrst  assessment  of  the  Impact  of 
last  year's  experiment  can  be  made,  after 
November  1976. 

The  League  recognizes  that  restricting  the 
political  activities  of  public  employees  exacts 
a  price :  from  the  employee  In  circumscribing 
hl.s  rights,  and  from  society  In  keeping  many 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  citizens  from 
full  participation  in  the  political  process.  A 
balance  must  be  struck  between  merit  em- 
ployment and  the  right  to  political  action, 
between  an  efficient  and  trusted  bureaucracy 
and  an  enriched  political  atmosphere.  We  do 
not  think  that  H.R.  8617  or  S.  372  strike  that 
balance.  They  fail  to  give  adequate  weight  to 
the  public  Interest  in  m«»rit  employment,  and 
to  the  capacity  for  Ingenuity  of  those  who 
would  attempt  to  manipulate  a  politically 
unrestricted  workforce. 

The  League's  basic  position  on  political 
activity  by  Ck)vernment  workers  Is  stated 
In  Section  7  of  our  Model  Public  Personnel 
Administration  Law,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  many  State  and  local  govemments: 
"Section  7.  Political  Activities 

<a)  No  [government]  empIo3ree  in  the 
career  service  shall  be  an  officer  of  a  political 
party  or  hold  political  office  during  his/her 
emplojmient. 

(b)  No  employee,  official  or  person  shall 
solicit  any  assessments,  contributions,  or 
services,  for  any  political  party  from  any  em- 
ployee in  the  career  service. 

10)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect 
the  right  of  the  employee  to  hold  membership 
In,  and  support,  a  political  party,  to  vote 
as  he  chooses,  to  express  privately  his  opin- 
ions on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates, 
to  maintain  political  neutrality,  and  to  attend 
political  meetings." 

This  remains  our  position.  However  we  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  now  a  good  chance  that 
Congress  may  pass  more  extensive  legislation 
than  we  might  like.  In  that  context,  we  would 
urge  that  federal  employees  at  least  be  pro- 
hibited from  seeking  federal  office  and  from 
partisan  activity  In  relation  to  federal  cam- 
paigns. This  would  provide  some  protection 
from  the  most  Inmiediate  of  the  abuses  which 
are  likely  to  come.  The  League  also  opposes 
the  holding  by  federal  workers  of  office  In 
political  parties,  their  standing  as  candidates 
for  state  or  local  offices,  and  their  campaign- 
ing for  partisan  candidates  at  the  nonfederal 
levels.  However,  If  we  are  to  have  legislation 
lifting  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions,  the  League 
would  find  It  preferable  to  have  such  changes 
confined  to  the  state  and  local  levels. 


The  League  also  recognizes  the  need  to 
clarify  the  already  considerable  rights  of  fed- 
eral employees  to  participate  In  the  political 
life  of  the  Nation,  to  educate  Oovemment 
workers  as  to  those  rights,  and  to  strengthen 
the  protections  afforded  those  who  would 
exercise  them.  We  commend  the  efforts  made 
along  these  lines  In  S.  372  and  H.R.  8617,  but 
we  question  whether  these  are  the  bills  to 
do  the  Job  of  protecting  public  workers  and 
best  serving  the  public  good.  Current  law, 
for  all  Its  defects,  would  seem  for  the  present 
to  be  far  more  adequate. 

Thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  testify, 
and  for  your  attention  to  our  views.  If  there 
are   further   questions   as    to   our   position, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Kathryn  H.  Stone, 
Chairwoman,  Executive  Committee. 

National  Civil  Service  League. 


ADMINISTRATION  USES  SCARE  TAC- 
TICJS  AGAINST  RURAL  HOUSING 
LOAN  FUNDS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Piesideut,  last 
week  I  pointed  out  that  the  continuing 
impoundment  of  $500  million  in  rural 
housing  loan  funds  voted  by  Congress 
jeopardizes  tiie  administration's  own 
targets  for  that  program.  Today,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  f£u:t  that  the 
administration  is  using  highly  exagger- 
ated estimates  of  interest  subsidy  costs 
as  a  scare  tactic  to  justify  that  impound- 
ment of  rural  housing  loan  funds. 

When  the  President  sent  up  his  special 
message  on  January  23,  one  of  the  justi- 
fications given  for  asking  Congress  to 
rescind  the  $500  million  in  rural  housing 
loan  authority  it  had  voted  the  month 
before  was  the  following : 

The  Increased  loan  authority  would  ulti- 
mately result  ^1  between  $466  mUlIon  and 
)800  million  of  interest  subsidy  costs. 

Last  week,  in  an  appearance  before 
Smator  McGee's  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies,  Farmers  Home  Administrator 
Elliott  repeated  that  argument. 

B4r.  President,  with  all  due  respect 
to  Administrator  Elliott,  those  are  really 
phony  figures.  They  are  bsised  on  as- 
sumplons  which  are  directly  at  variance 
with  program  experience  also  cited  last 
week  by  the  Administrator  and  his  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Rural  Housing, 
L.  D.  Elwell,  when  they  appeared  before 
Senator  Sparkhan's  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. The  figures  being  thrown  about 
by  the  administration  as  to  the  ultimate 
Interest  subsidy  costs  of  making  those 
loans  is  probably  5  to  10  times  as  lai'ge 
as  we  can  actually  expect. 

Let  me  explain  the  reasons  for  this. 
I  am  advised  that  the  $466  to  $800  million 
figure  used  by  the  administration  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  no  less  tiian  60 
percent  and  perhaps  as  much  as  100 
percent  of  the  loan  funds  involved  will 
be  used  for  interest  credit  loans.  The 
lower  figure  is  probably  not  a  bad  pro- 
jection of  the  division  of  those  loans 
funds  between  subsidized  and  unsubsl- 
dized  loans.  It  is  based  on  current  alloca- 
tion patterns  of  their  other  nu'al  hous- 
ing loan  funds.  The  assumption  that 
100  percent  of  those  additional  loan 
fimds  would  go  for  interest  credit  loans 
is  completely  unjustified.  No  one  exjiects 


that — including,  I  would  wa^er,  the  ad- 
ministration itself. 

More  importantly,  the  assumption  im- 
derlying  the  administration  cost  esti- 
mates is  that  the  effective  interest  rate 
for  those  interest  credit  borrowers  will 
be  less  than  3  percent  smd  that  it  will 
remain  at  that  level  for  the  entire  33- 
year  loan  period.  As  an  estimate  of  the 
interest  level  at  which  those  interest 
credit  borrowers  will  begin,  the  ad- 
ministration figure  is  reasonable  and 
based  on  past  and  present  program  ex- 
perience. The  rest  of  their  assumption 
Is  wrongheaded  in  the  extreme.  It  is  not 
only  not  based  on  experience,  it  is  con- 
ti'ary  to  exjjerience. 

Assistant  Administrator  Elwell  told  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  that  the  average 
rural  housmg  loan  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  paid  off  In  12 
to  13  years.  It  does  not  run  the  fuU  33- 
year  term  b^ecause  people  move  and  sell 
their  house, ithus  paying  off  the  loan;  or, 
in  the  case  of  Farmers  Home  borrowers, 
they  are  "giaduated"  to  the  private  cred- 
it market  and  their  FmHA  loan  is  retired. 
Moreover,  in  the  meantime  interest- 
credit  boiTowers  do  not  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  same  level  of  subsidy.  As  their 
incomes  go  up,  the  subsidy  they  receive 
is  reduced — ^frequently  they  go  off  the 
subsidy  completely  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  Again,  Mr.  Elwell  said  that  a 
recent  analysis  of  the  interest  credit  pro- 
gram found  that  when  the  agency  re- 
viewed bon'ower  incomes,  which  it  does 
every  2  years,  something  like  30  percent 
of  tiie  interest  credit  borrowers  had  their 
subsidy  lowered,  or  went  off  the  subsidy 
completely.  He  testified  that  the  average 
interest  credit  borrower  was  on  the  pro- 
gram only  about  4  to  7  years. 

That  makes  for  a  very  different  picture, 
Mr.  President,  fr<Hn  the  one  used  by  the 
Administration  in  coming  up  with  Its  es- 
timates of  interest  costs  exceeding  the 
loan  funds  themselves.  If  you  assume 
that  the  average  interest  credit  borrower 
receives  a  steadily  decreasing  level  of  the 
subsidy  until  he  goes  completely  off  the 
subsidy  at  the  end  of  4  years,  then  the 
"ultimate"nBtierest  costs  of  using  the 
lending  authority  Congress  has  approved 
is  less  than  one-tenth  the  figures  being 
cited  by  the  Administration.  Even  if  you 
assume  that  the  prqcess  takes  an  average 
of  12  years,  the  tot^  interest  subsidy 
costs  would  be  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  figures  the  Administi:ation  is  using. 

Certainly,  it  is  Imi^ortant  to  talk  about 
the  total  nmout  costs  of  programs. 
And  when  we  talk  about  either,  even 
though  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  ex- 
actly what  the  costs  and  benefits  will  be 
because  it  is  impossible  to  predict  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  in  the  future,  we 
should  try  and  do  an  honest  job  of  pre- 
dicting the  best  we  can.  We(-4^uld  base 
our  estimates  on  what  we  can  expect  ac- 
cording to  past  experience.  For  the  Ad- 
ministration to  emphasize  those  assump- 
tions which  produce  the  kind  of  cost  esti- 
mates it  wants  even  though  there  is  pro^ 
gram  expei'ience  which  does  not  support 
those  assumptions,  strikes  me  as  verging 
on  the  dishonest.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, they  can  hardly  expect  Congress 
to  give  too  much  \^elght  to  their  "justifi- 
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(fiUons"  for  thio  rural  housing  impourid- 
ment. 


THE   SOUTHWEST   PACIFIC    1976 

M!-.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  pu: - 
suant  to  Senate  Reioluf.on  331.  a  special 
Senate  delegatiou  was  appointed  Ia)  visit 
111?  Soutiuvest  Pacific  fo  study  tlie  rami- 
fications of  U.S.  security  and  foreign 
policy  m*that  part  of  liie  world.  The  re- 
suJl--  of  tnac  study — which  we  have  aN 
reati:.  commutiicated  inforrnaliy  to  many 
of  our  colleagues — are  now  available  in 
print,  and  I  am  today  submitting  for  the 
RrcoRD  the  full  report. 

The  visit  wa.--  long  overdue.  Ours  was 
the  first  group  of  Senators  to  call  in  Aus- 
aalia^  and  New  Zealand  in  10  years,  so 
tiiat  one  result  was  to  reaffirm  American 
ijaierest  in  the  ideas  and  particular  prob- 
lems of  these  valuable  allies.  And  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  another  result  was 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  visits  by  Amer- 
ican nuclear-powered  vessels  to  the  ports 
of  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

At  the  outset  of  our  long  journey,  v.e 
held  extensive  discussions  of  the  gen- 
were  held,  you  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
Indian  Ocean  area.<;.  and  the  insights  of 
our  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific.  Adm. 
Noel  Gayler.  were  particularly  helpful  to 
us  througliout  our  visits  in  "he  South- 
wot  Pacific. 

Mi\  Pi-esident.  we  have  attempted  to 
keep  oiu'  report  brief  and  to  the  point, 
and  it  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  results 
of  oui'  work  in  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Saipan.  Guam,  and  Honolulu. 

I  do  want  to  take  a  moment  to  thank 
my  colleagues  for  all  of  their  hard  work. 
Covering  21.000  miles  in  2  weeks  is  in  it- 
self hectic,  but  when  you  add  in  the 
dozens  and  dozens  of  meetings  which 
were  held,  you  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
pace  of  the  trip  was  like.  Three  of  our 
most  and  able  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues accomi^anied  me:  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  CttLver.  and  Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
tremendous  effort  they  each  put  into 
making  our  journey  a  successful  one. 
Their  insights  will  be  of  great  value  in 
future  Senate  deliberations ^forinjeming 
our  policy  in  that  very  important  area  of 
the  globe.  Let  me  also  thank  the  hard- 
working staff  who  assisted  in  .  the  ar- 
rangements for  this  trip.  Their  efforts  are 
very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  our  delegation, 
entitled  "The  Southwest  Pacific  1976" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Sovthwest  Pacitic  1976 
I  Report  of  a  Special  Delegation  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Foreiti; 
Felatlon<:.  U.S.  Senate,  Februan.-  1976 1 

I.    IKTRODfCTIOX 

S.  Res.  331,  adopted  Decembe.-  16,  1975 
provided  for  a  special  delegation  of  Mem- 
ber»  of  the  Senate  to  visit  certain  countries 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific  to  conduct  a  study 
of  United  States  security  and  foreign  policy 
interests  in  that  area. 

Accordingljr,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
appointed  a  delegation  consisting  of  Senators 
HolUngs  and  Griffin,  co-chairmen,  and  Sena- 


tor.s  Culver  and  Baker.  The  cli-ieKation  left 
Wa.slu!igto:i  Jauiiar>  2  and  lelurned  Jauu- 
Rr>  17.  It  M.sired  the  lieadC4UHfiers  of  the 
Coiiiniaiider-tn-Chief  Paclfit.  ii'.  HoudIuIu, 
.Salpaii  in  the  Trust  TerrUoiy  c.r  the  Pacific 
I-iinnu-  GLiam.  Au.'-traiia  ai.d  New  Zealand. 
ThK  was  the  first  group  of  Senators  In 
10  \  .-^ars  to  nuke  an  oii.ciil  \  loit  to  Australia 
and  Ne-^  iieaiaiid,  our  valued  partners  iu  the 
ASZVS  Pa<i  and  in  eveiy  aiajir  war  of  Uil.'- 
ceuitiry.  Saipan  wa.'.  includt-a  lu  llie  iliiipraij 
because  tiiere  l.s  pendltig  btiore  tiie  Foreign 
Relations  and  Asired  Ser^lcs  Cunimlttees 
H.J  Res.  549,  to  approve  the  Cmenaut  to 
e^labllsli  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Kland-s  In  i^olUuiil  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  Aineilfa  This  will  be  dis- 
(.i'.^=ed  more  fuUv  below  ^- 

lu  Honolulu,  the  gfoup  hud  an  opportunif^ 
f'lr  exteiided  disrt»*(<lon  ui  the  semrity  situa- 
•-.ou  in  llie  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  with 
Admiral  Noel  Oa'ler,  Conini,, uder-in-Chief 
Pacihc  (CINCPAC). 

In  Saipan.  the  delegation  met  with  Edward 
.Tohnston.  Hich  t'onunlFslcner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacinc  Islands  and  other 
American  officials:  ineniljers  of  the  Marianns 
Pol.tical  Status  Comniis.'-i  n.  and  leaders  tif 
tl.e  Co'.'.srres?  ot  Microne? in 

In  Guam,  there  were  tonser^atl  jiis  with 
Goverr.or  Hicardo  J  Borciallo  and  with  lead- 
ers of  the  Legislature  luaddi.ton  insp)ectlf;n 
visits  were  made  to  several  military  lustal- 
la;ior,s  on  the  i.shuid. 

In  Au.'^iralia.  besides  rei  eU  Ing  an  extensive 
briefing  from  the  country  team  in  the  Amerl- 
f-au  Emba.«>iy  the  dele^atlfi.  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Malcolm  Fra.ser.  Foreign  Minister 
.^I'.drew  Peacock  i-nd  meinbets  of  his  statT. 
senior  officials  of  the  Mlnlsnv  of  Defen.se. 
ard  Leader  c.f  the  Opi>o8ition  Goiigh  Whitlam 
In  New  Zealand  the  delegation  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Robert  Muldoon.  Foreign 
Minister  Brian  Talboys.  and  Depu!>  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  Robert  Tlzard  as  well  as 
America!!  nffictals.  The  visit  to  New  Zealand 
al^  t)  a.ffordod  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
briefiiig  on  Operation  Deepfree/e.  the  US. 
Aiitarctlc  research  program  i)a>ed  In  Chrlst- 
iliurch': 

Everywhere  the  delegati.i:  was  received 
with  warm  and  gracious  liospltality  for  whl'h 
if  wishes  to  express  Its  deep  appreciation 

Aside  from  taking  »  first-hand  look  at  the 
problem  of  the  political  status  of  the  North- 
ern Marianas,  the  delegation  was  particularly „ 
interested  in  exchanging  views  with  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  officials  on  the  situation 
in  the  Southwe.-;t  Pacific.  Souiliea.st  Asia,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  In  the  aftermath  of  V'let- 
nam.  These  dlscusslon.s  were  especially  valu- 
able with  respect  to  the  proposed  L'  8.  naval 
base  at  Diego  Garcia,  the  matter  of  port  calls 
br  nuclear-powered  U.S.  naval  vessels,  and 
simdry  bilateral  problems,  mainly  involving 
trade. 

Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  for 
some  time  declared  the  South  Pacific  as  a 
zone  of  peace,  vehemently  objecting  to  nti- 
c'.ear  testing  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  Australia 
in  1971  and  New  Zealand  In  1972  highlighted 
this  objection  by  declaring  that  their  ports 
would  no  longer  receive  nuclear-powered 
United  States  naval  vessels.  In  addition  to 
the  embarrassment  and  expense  exacted  up- 
on the  United  States,  this  also  developed  an 
incongruity  In  the  ANZUS  Treaty.  How  could 
the  best  of  allies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
count  on  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
Navy  without  Its  presence?  We  emphasized 
thifi  incompatablUty  and  as  a  result,  the  dele- 
gation is  most  gratiaed  that  during  the 
course  of  the  trip  the  Oovernmeute  of  both 
New  Zealand  and  Atistralla  announced  the 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  visits  by  lutclear-pow- 
er,?d  ships 

n.  OVERVIEW 
The  delegation  Is  In  accord  with  the  Pacific 
Doctrine   announced   by   President    Ford   tn 


HonoliiUi  December  7.  and  particularly  that 
Dorilon  wl.icli  'lolds  Japan  to  be  the  key  to 
U.S  Paeifit  and  Asian  policy.  But  as  Japan 
i-  the  northern  anchor  of  our  Pacific  securliy. 
So  Ausiraltrt  and  New  Zealand  are  the  soulii- 
eru  anchor.s  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Soutlieast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (thor. ^i-. 
the  treaty  itse!:"  remains  in  effect),  the  Seci.- 
r.ty  Trta'y  betAeen  Australia.  New  Zealand 
and  tlic  United  Siates  lANZUS  Fiu  1 1  a4>.^ume^ 
added  importance  This  is  retoyni^ed  in  bDih 
.niistralia  and  Nev   Zealand 

There  l~.  not.  nor  can  there  be.  a  KATO- 
type  alliance  covering  the  Pacific  general;- 
ra:her.   there   Is  a  netv.ork  of  bilaterai   ar- 
rangements. In  existing  and  foreseeable  cn- 
cumstances,  thU  serves  U.S.  Interests  well 

The  Indian  Ocean  Is  another  matter.  Theie 
is  ground  for  concern  iu  the  buildup  of  So- 
viet power  based  in  Somalia.  Although  the 
pre.  ise  scope  and  purpose  of  this  buildup  are 
not  \el  deal .  tlie  I'ai'i  of  the  buildup  i.-,  indis- 
putable and  has  ly  be  taker  Into  account  in 
decided  ui,.it  to  do  about  expanding  tiie 
US.  naval  facilirv  on  Diego  Garcia.  Fo;  geo- 
giaphi.^ti  reason.s.  there  is  more  concern  over 
the  Indian  Ocean  In  Australia  than  in  New- 
Zealand,  but  In  both  countries  there  is  an 
interest  in  establishing  and  niaintainli.g  a 
US.  presence.  At  the  same  time,  there  ls 
an  interest  in  avoiding  a  U.S. -Soviet  naval 
race  there  and  In  reaching.  If  possible,  a 
situatlAn  of  mutual  self-restraint  at  the  low. 
est  practicable  level  Official  Attstraliau  Gov- 
ernment policy  with  respect  to  Diego  Gar- 
cia changed  as  a  consequence  of  the  Decem- 
ber 13  election  which  brought  a  Liberal - 
Country  Party  coalition  to  power  in  place  of 
the  Labor  Party  which  had  governed  since 
liJ72.  Whereas  the  Labor  Government  had 
•jpposed  expaiision  of  Diego  Garcia,  the  pres- 
ent government  supports  it— but  both  sides. 
as  noted  above,  would  welcome  mutual  U.S- 
So\iet  self-restraint.  It  .should  also  be  noted 
that  the  matter  was  not  an  issue  In  the 
electoral  campaign.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment announced  a  speedup  In  construction 
of  a  naval  support  facility  on  its  western 
(Indian  Ocean)  coast  at  "C(x:kburn  Sound 
which  could  be  utilized  by  United  States  or 
British  naval  forces  as  well  as  Australian. 

IU.    NORTHERN 

\     In    1947. 

jilted  Nations  Security  Council,  the  United 
States  became  the  trustee  for  the  Marshall 
-Caroline,  and  Mariana  Islands  e.xtenduig 
3.000  miles  through  the  Central  Ptfcific  wes"t 
of  Hawaii.  The  Trust  Territory.of  Wie  Pacific 
Islands  was  designated  a  St^aAgic  area  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  meaning 
that,  the  United  States  was  authorized,  to 
fortify  it  and  otherwise  use  It  for  military 
purposes.  The  only  significant  military  luse 
to  which  the  United  States  has  put  the 
Trust  Territory  Is  the  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range  In  the  Marshall  Islands, 

Although  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  wUh 
the  United  Nations  has  no  termination  date, 
the  Charter  contemplates  that  aU  tru-stee- 
ships  will  be  temporary  and  will  end  In  some 
arrangement  which  respects  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  The  TTPI  is  the  only 
remaining  U.N,  trusteeship.  Talks  have  been 
going  on  for  a  ntunber  of  years  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Trust  Territory  In  an  eflfort  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  new  status  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  aU  interested  par- 
ties. These  talks  have  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment which  would  provide  commonwealth 
status  for  the  Northern  Marianas  while  talks 
continue  with  representatives  of  the  rest  of 
the  Trtist  Territory, 

The  agreement  Tias  been  approved  by  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  in  a  plebiscite  In 
which  90  percent  of  the  people  turned  out 
and  78  percent  voted  In  favor  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  plebiscite  was  observed  by  th« 
United  Nations  and  supervised  by  Erwta 
Canham,  the  distinguished  former  editor  of 


MARIANAS    COMMONWEALTH 

through  an  agreement   with   the 
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the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Legislation 
approving  the  agreement  has  passed  tbe 
Hou%  and  is  now  pending  In  the  Senate. 

Tlie  principal  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Marianas,  as  siBo  in  the  Marshalls  and 
r  'aroUuee,  Is  not  so  trttich  use  of  the  islands 
ourselves  as  the  denial  of  them  to  otbera. 
llie  Covenant;  with  the  Northern  Marianas 
ai;lUeves  that  purpose,  though  at  the  expense 
of  several  disadvantages.  It  leaves  unsettled 
the  status  of  the  Marfihalls  and  Carolines  and 
makes  no  provision  for  future  change  In  the 
stattis  of  the  Marianas  should  the  pe^^le  eo 
choose,  though  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
Covenant  has  overwhelming  popular  support 
at  this  time.  The  Covenant  provides  for  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  to  become  American 
citizens,  but  specifies  that  only  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  will  ^ply — an 
arraj>gemeat  the  constltuitonallty  ot  which 
may  oe  questioned.  Througli  dividing 
tlie  Trust  Territory,  the  Covenant  will 
mean  that  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
capltol,  now  In  Saipan,  will  have  to  be  dupli- 
cated somewhere  else  at  a  cost  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  625niIIIlon  to  $60  million  and 
that  some  way'wlU  have  to  be  found  to  divide 
the  other  asset«  of  the  Trust  Territory  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  some  opposition  within  the 
Maralnas  from  the  ethnic  minority  of  Caro- 
linians who  fear  that  their  rights  may  be 
not  fully  protected  In  the  trausltlon  to  com- 
monwealth statti.s. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia,  tixe  members 
of  which  have  been  elected  by  all  of  the  lYust 
Territory,  is  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
Covenant  btit  supports  it  as  the  best  prac- 
ticable solution  In  the  circumstances. 

Guam  Is  geographically  a  part  of  the  Marl- 
anas  and  Its  people  are  ethnically  the  same. 
Tliere  Is  some  interest  in  Guam,  and  perhaps 
m  Saipan  as  well.  In  political  union,  though 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  would  be  througb 
Guam  acquiring  the  status  of  the  Marianas 
or    the    Maria :»as    acquiring    the    status    of 

(ill.!  Ill, 

IV.    AUSTRAnlA 

Aoairalla  Is  re-evaluatlng  Its  interests  and 
its  role  m  the  region  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
It  ha;  }tist  (December  13)  come  throuSb  an 
election  which  resulted  lu  a  dramatic  change 
m  government,  but  the  iHlnclpal  issues  tn 
that  election  bad  to  do  wltta  the  dcMnestV; 
economy. 

Australia  liaa  fought  several  foreign  wars, 
but  in  the  Australian  view  Atistralla  itself 
was  threatened  in  only  one  of  them — ^World 
War  II.  Further.  In  the  Atistrallan  view,  only 
t-.vo  powers — the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — are  now  capaMLe  of  launching  an  at- 
tack on  Australia  and  neither  Is  cfflosidarad 
likely  to  do  so.  Nor  la  any  regional  power 
considered  capable  of  mounting  a  significant 
threat. 

The  logic  of  this  analysis  puts  more  em- 
phasis on  sea  and  air  power  and  less  on 
ground  troopsJAustrallan  defense  pcdiey  Is  to 
maintain  a  foroe  adequate  to  deal  with  low 
level  contingencies  and  capable  at  rapid  ex- 
pansion if  needed.  Tlie  policy  relies  on  tbe 
ANZUS  alliance  and  in  the  Australian  view, 
the  existing  ANZUS  r^ationshlp  is  an  appro- 
priate arrangement  for  their  requirements. 
Australia  has  a  small  air  unit  In  Malaysia 
and  a  small  naval  presence  in  Singpore.  By 
far  its  principal  overseas  defense  effort  Is  in 
Papau.  Kew  CKdnea  for  whl^  Australia  was 
the  UJI.  trustee  prior  to  Independanoe  last 
year.  For  obvious  reasons  of  geography,  Aus- 
tralia also  devotes  special  attention  lu  its 
relations  with  Indonesia  and  encotirages  se- 
lective U.S.  military  aid  to  Indonesia  as  a 
means  of  precludhig  Sovtet  aid.  The  question 
of  Timor  was  discussed.  Tills  Is  clearly  a  dllB- 
eult  problem  and  it  was  generally  hoped  that 
ihe  United  Nations  would  be  able  to  find  a 
•mi^lafactory  solution. 

Australia  itaelf  is  one  of  the  larger  pur- 
'.hasers  of  American  military  equipment. 
>iaviug  bought  $1.2  billion  worth  ovar  tbe 
1  i^^t  25  years.  American  officials  anticipate  $1 


billion  more  over  the  nest  four  years.  I;i 
most  cases,  even  tbou^  it  pays  cash,  Aus- 
tralia Insists  on  buying  tiirough  the  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  program,  because  it 
wants  to  tie  Into  tbe  U.8.  logtetics  and  pro- 
curement systems.  Atistralla  also  lusist-s  iu 
most  cases  on  offsetting  U.S.  procurement  lu 
Australia.  The  overall  agreement  between  the 
VS.  Defense  Department  and  the  Australian 
Defeuse  Ministry  sets  an  objective  that  26% 
of  Australian  military  purchases  from  the 
U.S.  will  be  offset  by  U.S.  procurement  of 
components  of  comparable  items  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  principal  bilateral  concerns  in  U-iiied 
States-Australian  relations  have  to  do  with 
trade.  Australia  would  naturally  like  to  .sell 
more  to  the  United  States  and  particularly 
dislikes  U.S.  lestrlctlons  on  the  import  oi 
beef.  Although  a  highly  developed  country. 
Aiutralla  relies  primarily  on  tlie  export  of 
agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  and 
therefore  shares  the  interest  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  In  arrangements  for  main- 
taining raw  material  prices.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
member  of  some  producers'  organizations — 
bauxite,  for  example — where  It  has  exercised 
a  moderating  influence.  Some  Australians  see 
their  country  as  having  a  lai-ger  role  to  play 
as  honest  broker  between  the  lndustr1ali?et; 
countries  and  the  third  world. 

One  more  bilateral  problem  siiould  be< 
mentioned,  a(id  that  Ls  the  absence  oi  aii 
American  Ambassador  in  Canberra  for  sb; 
months.  To  the  Australia^is,  this  looks  like 
neglect  at  best,  or  at  worst,  like  a  gestvire  of 
disapproval  of  Australian  policies.  Austra- 
lians also  take  an  unusual  interest  In  the 
professional  qualliicatlons  of  diplomats  ac- 
credited to  Australia. 

V.     NirW     ZEALAND 

Like  Australia,  New  Zealand  has  rerently 
(November  29)  gone  through  an  election 
which  saw  a  Labor  government  replaced.  I}'' 
the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  parvy  ratios  in 
the  87-meniber  unicameral  parliament  v-exe 
precisely  reversed:  Labor  had  held  a  23 -seat 
majority  and  now  the  National  Pnviy  hold* 
a  23-6eat  majority-. 

As  In  Australia,  the  principal  Issues  were 
economic.  Although  tmemploymant  is^le^r 
than  1%.  Inflattou  is  15%  and  rising.  Tlu»€ 
is  a  budget  deficit  of  $1  bllUon  and  a  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  of  $500  million — 
very  large  figures  for  a  co\mtry  of  3  million 
people.  The  new  government  Is  attacking  the 
budget  deficit  by  reducing  government  sub- 
sidies. It  will  be  more  difficult  to  correct  the 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments  as  only 
20%  of  Imports  are  for  personal  consump- 
tion, the  remainder  being  f<»  use  in  agrictU- 
tural  and  industrial  production. 

Agriculture — ^beef,  lamb,  wool,  and  daiiy 
products — accounts  for  80%  to  86%  of  New 
Zealand  exports.  This  statistic,  taken  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  difficulty  in  restricting  im- 
ports, explains  the  Importance  New  Zealemd 
attaches  to  restrictions  on  agricultural  Im- 
ports In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

In  New  Zealand,  unlike  Australia,  there 
was  another  set  of  Issues  In  the  election  In 
addition  to  economic  questions.  These  can 
best  be  described  as  social.  They  Included 
such  things  as  abortion,  laws  concerning 
faomosexuallty,  and  especially  migration  and 
race.  Auckland  is  now  the  world's  biggest 
Polynesian  city. 

New  Zealand,  like  Atistralla,  puts  strong 
emphasis  on  the  ANZUS  Pact.  This  is  under- 
standable. In  fact.  New  Zealand  with  only 
12,000  men  in  its  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
places  great  importance  on  the  overall  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  for  its 
defense. 

VI,   OPERATION    DEEPFREEZE 

The  U.S.  Antarctic  Research  program 
began  with  the  Intematkmal  Geophysical 
Tear  La  1956  and  Is  okMely  related  to  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  wbicb  came  into  force  in 


196!  and  wliich  seeks  to  preeerve  tJ*e  Antarc- 
tic as  an  International  eone  ai  peace.  Origi- 
nal Qiguatortd^f  the  treaty  are  Axgentina, 
.Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  South  Africa.  Soviet 
Union,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Subsequently,  tbe  following  coun- 
tries have  adhered  to  the  treaty:  Caechoelc- 
vakla.  Denmark.  German  DemocraUc  Repub- 
«  lie,  Netherlands,  l\>laiul,  and  Bomanla. 

U.S.  sclenttAp  work  In  the  Antarctic  is  dof.e 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Fynmdatiou . 
The  Arms  Con^txpl  an^  Disarmament  Agency 
monitors  compliance  with  the  di,:iarmameut 
aspects  of  the  treaties.  anC  the  Navy  provide*; 
logisTfcal  support. 

The  U.S.  maintains  four  liases  In  the  Ant- 
arctic— at  McMurdo  Sound,  which  Is  the 
principal  supply  base  at  the  other  end  of  the 
air  and  sea  lift  from  Christchurch  and 
which  also  has  a  biology  lat>afiljx>ry,  an  earth 
science  laboratory,  and  a  program  of  research 
In  cosmic  rays;  at  the  South  Pole,  where  re- 
aearch  is  done  in  meteorolog;^'°^eopbyslCE, 
and  biomediclne;  at  Siple  which  was  built 
for  research  lu  upper  atmospheric  physics 
and  Is  now  closed  because  of  a  hepatitis  epi- 
demic but  which  will  reopen  next  year;  and 
i:X  Palmer  which  does  research  in  blplogy. 
t  Palmer  is  directly  south  of  Argentina  and  is 
stipplled  from  there  Instead  of  from  McMurdo 
and  Christchurch. 

The  total  U.Sy  program  in  the  Antarctic 
amounts  to  approximately  $32  million  a  year. 
'This  program  is  carried  out  iu  the  world's 
most  climatically  hostile  environment,  anU 
xhe  ingenuity  and  dedication  ^f  the  men  in- 
\r.lved  are  indeed  Impressive. 

The  surface  of  the  Ant-ircti-ja  si^crets  ha.s 
only  barely  been  scratched.  It  contains  SO  ,; 
of  the  world's  freshwater  and  almost  cer- 
tainly significant  mineral  resornties  as  well. 
It  Is  important  that  International  law  keep 
pace  with  technology  as  These  resources  are 
identified  and  exploited.  Otherwlc>e,  instead 
of  an  International  zone  of  peace,  the  Antarc- 
tic will  become  Just  another  zone  of  Inter- 
national rlvali-y  and  of  uncertain  legality  of 
the  owTiershlp  of  resources.  The  delegation 
re<^mmends  that  the  appropriate  agencle.? 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  appropriate 
coimnittees  of  the  Senate  review  the  situ- 
ation so  that  timely  action  can  be  initiated 
to  keep  the  Antarctic,  If  posaibkf,  from  be- 
oming  as  contentious  as  the  law  of  the  s<>8 


HONEY 


FIELD    HEARINGS    ON 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  beglniung 
:  esferday,  March  2,  tiie  U.S.  Internation- 
al Tiade  Commission  is  conducting  three 
public  healings  away  from  Washioston 
to  find  out- the  views  and  needs  of  people 
involved  in  the  domestic  iKHiey  indaslry. 
The  Commission  hopes  to  hear  Trom  bee- 
keepei:s,  pi'ocessors,  distributors,  consum- 
ers, local  and  State  farm  officials,  and 
anyone  else  coucei-ned  with  U.S.  honey 
marketing  and  production. 

Tliere  are  Uterally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand^of  iiidividuals  involved  In  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  most  of  them  operat- 
ing on  their  own.  They  ai-e  located  in 
every,  county  of  most  States,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  the  producers  are  not  orga- 
nized into  formal  groups.  ITiey  are  work- 
ing folks  who  are  becoming  more  and 
more  directly  aflfected  by  foreign  honey 
imports,  and  these  hearings  wiO  provide 
a  unique  opportunity  for  them  to  testii'y 
close  to  their  homes  about  the  condition 
of  the  domestic  honey  industry. 
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Cliaii-man  Will  E.  Ltt'tuiitl  and  Vice 
Chairman  Daniel  Miiicnew  along  with 
the  other  USITC  Commipsioiiers — Italo 
Ablofidi,  Catherme  Bedell,  George  Moore, 
and  Joseph  Parker — have  a  policy  of  wel- 
coming all  iJiteretted  witnesses  «t  tlie 
field  hearings.  A  recommendation  by  the 
Commission  for  relief  for  the  domestic 
industry  will  be  made  to  tiie  President  if 
testimony  indicates  tliat  hoacy  imports 
are  indeed  a  substantiul  cause  of  in.iiuy 
Of  threat  here  at  liome. 

Since  one  of  these  fields  heaiintrs  will 
be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  honey  producei-s  in  Uie  Kansas 
area  are  aware  of  this  opijortunity  to 
expre.ss  their  owni  views  on  this  matter. 
That  hearing  will  take  place  on  April  6, 
at  the  Federal  builriiiij;  ot  911  Wnlnut 
Street. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Commissioiiei  Leonard  be 
printed  in  the  RECOiiD.  It  explains  in 
more  detail  the  nature  and  piuposc  of 
these  forthcoming  field  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorh. 
as  lokows; 

U.S.   Ir.Ti;a:NAXlo.\'Al. 

TRADf.    C'OILMIS.SION. 

\i'a.ihin(/tuii.   DC.   F^-brwiry    26'.    t'.>7G 
11(11.  Bob  IXili, 
t'.*'.  Senate. 
,  H  a'^hington.  V.C. 

Dfar  Senator  Dule:  A  terU's  of  public 
healings  on  the  quesUoii  ci  uhetlier  imports 
ol  honey  are  increasing  aiid  are  r  substau- 
tial  cause  of  serloiis  Injury  or  liie  ihre.it 
tliereof  to  the  domestic  iadusiry  protUiciat; 
liC'Uey  or  products  direcily  couipciune  with 
l.ouey  will  be  heid  by  the  t.'uited  Siutes  lu- 
leiuHtioual  Trade  Commisfcioii  iu  se\trul 
locations  acioss  tiie  United  Staiet.  If  the 
Commission  should  f»nd  thai  honey  imports 
!ire  indeed  a  substantia',  cause  oi  Injury  or 
the  threat  thereof  to  the  domesnc  Industry, 
it  will  recommend  rellex  lor  the  domestic  hi- 
duKiry  to  the  Presideni;  sudi  relief  could 
uuiude  temporary  Increased  import  re- 
st iainta|oa  honey.  Tlie  hearings  on  this  m.ii- 
ter  are  open  to  wttneiM-s  frou\  al!  over  the 
couutrji,  and  the  regional  sites  oi  the  hear- 
ing.-? have  been  Felect-ed  to  make  it  as  cor.- 
venient  as  possible  to  receive  tesitinony  from 
all  Interested  persons.  Wit.'iesse.s  from  your 
constituency  are  invited 

The  hearings  wUl  be  heUl  at  the  following 
times  and  places: 

(1»  Orlando,  Florida— on  Tuesday,  March 
2,  1976,  at  the  Hilton  Inn  West,  ChantlUy 
Room,  3200  West  Colonial  Drive,  telephone 
(305)  296-6270: 

(2)  San  Francisco.  California — on  Wednes- 
day, March  10,  197C  at  a  site  yet  to  bo 
determined; 

(3)  Kansas  City.  Missouri— on  Tuesday, 
April  6,  1976.  at  the  Federal  Building,  Room 
302,  911  Walnut  Street;  and 

(4)  Washington,  D.C. — on  Thursday,  April 
8,  1976,  at  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission Building,  the  Hearing  RoC)m.  701  E 
Street,  N.W..  telephone   (202 »    523-0161. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  testi- 
mony or  that  of  any  of  your  coUeagxies  or 
couBtltuents  regarding  the  subject  of  oiu- 
hearings.  As  you  may  be  anare,  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  thou<^ands  of  indlvid- 
\ials  Invrlved  in  the  production  of  honey, 
large  numbers  of  them  operating  on  their 
own,  in  nearly  every  county  of  most  Stat«8. 
Honey  production  is  lmpc>rtant  to  large  sec- 
tors ot  U.S.  agrlcxtlture  dependfii  on  'loiiey- 
>>ees  for  pollination  pnrpoFes. 


-^ 


It  is  impc-riaijt  fur  -he  Commission  lo  re- 
ceive testimony  Iroiu  as  uiau>  persons  in- 
terested in  tlii*  matter  as  possible,  Including 
beekeeper--,  doirie^tic  proces-^ors,  consumei-s, 
importers,  and  local  and  State  farm  offlclaU>. 
We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  help  with 
rcspt'i'i  to  this.  1!  you  wish  to  testify  at  the 
lifaiiiin  pieivse  c<iutac-t  ihe  C'illce  of  the  Se<'- 
retary,  Ui'lted  Stales  IiuernatloiiHl  'I  lacle 
fominL'-si(-n.  Wasiituvou,  D.C.  2043t;. 
biiu-ere'.y. 

Wll  I      1'.      I.KiNARU. 

ChuiTi'iiin 


SALUTE  TO  .\RCH  S.  BROWN 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Mkr 
to  t-iike  this  opportunity  to  salute  Mr. 
Arch  S.  Brovm  for  his  29  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  tne  Parma  City 
School  District. 

Mr  Brown  has  .served  as  both  a  teacher 
and  a.ssLstant  superintendent  for  the 
Parma  Scliool  System.  During  this  time, 
the  school  system  has  grown  from  3,000 
students  to  a  iieuk  of  more  than  127,000 
pupils. 

Mr.  Brown  lifid  the  responsibility,  dur- 
ing this  i>eriod  of  rapid  growth,  to  find 
qualified  teachers  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
expanding  student  i»opulation.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  during  this  period  in- 
cica.sed  from  145  to  1.260. 

The  piov\thVof  the  schfiol  system  also 
required  the  constniction  of  additional 
schools  and  the  drawing  of  school  lines 
lo  accommodate  the  expanding  popula- 
tion of  Paima.  As  assistant  .superintend- 
ent Arch  Brown  played  a  leading  role  in 
this  effort.  He  saw  the  Panna  schools 
incrcii.se  from  one  high  school,  one  junior 
higii.  and  foi;r  elementary  .schools  to  the 
curicnt  number  of  six  high  schools,  six 
Junior  hipli  sdiools,  and  21  elementary 
.schools 

As  a  metubf  1  of  tlte  Senate  Education 
Committee.  I  know  tliat  we  in  tlie  Con- 
gress have  placed  the  education  of  our 
Natic>n's  youth  as  a  high  priority  on  our 
national  agenda.  But  programs  approved 
hy  the  Congress  can  only  be  effective  if 
there  are  Qualified  people  in  the  local 
communities  to  carry  out  these  programs. 

We  in  Ohio  are  fortunate  to  have  men 
and  women  of  the  caliber  of  Arch  Brown 
who  .sene  the  school  systems  ot  our 
State. 

I  know  iii£<t  aU  of  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  paying  tiibi^t-e  to  the  outstanding 
contributions  Mr.  Ai"ch  Brown  has  made 
to  the  community  of  Parma  and  the  last- 
ing mark  he  has  left  with  the  thousands 
of  .school  students  who  have  graduated 
from  the  Parma  City  schools. 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  133B  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestrj'  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rrlls     (.f     THE     CoM.MrriFE     ON     AcRifn.  :t.'K8 
AND  FOEESfRY 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
when  Congre.=s  l.<»  in  session. 


3.  Vol  ijiR  i.iy  pro.\y  authorized  In  writing 
for  spt-i-ihc  bills  or  subjects  shall  be  allowed 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  committee  Is  rc- 
tua'.!;.    present.' 

3.  H'e  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
lor  the  purpose  ol  transacting  committee 
businevs:  i'nuided.  'Ihat  for  the  purpose  oi 
receiving  sworn  testimony,  a  quoriim  of  tlie 
conmittiee  and  each  sxibcomuiiitee  t'.cvei/; 
■  tiall  c<>nsirit  of  one  member.' 


THE    UNFINISHED    AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
tlie  midst  of  our  Nation's  Bicentemiial. 
This  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  reflection 
and  introspection  about  our  history  and 
our  Nation  s  iiast.  To  me,  the  American 
Revolution  of  1776  was  an  attempt  by 
people  to  tlnov  off  the  tyrannical  yoke 
of  government.  In  this  sense,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  is  not  yet  finished. 

The  Revolution  was  a  fight  to  secure 
the  individual  rights  that  should  be  guar- 
anteed to  all  men  and  women.  Of  course, 
that  fight  is  never  ending.  Wliether  we 
face  tlic  threat  of  communism,  the  threat 
of  an  oppressive  government  here  at 
home,  or  the  threat  of  bureaucrats  who 
wLsii  to  regulate  away  our  fcvery  free- 
dom, we  must  constantly  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  keeping  tight  limits  on  the  pow- 
er of  government.  This  was  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  our  Constitution,  for  its  framers 
had  suffered  oppression  and  were  detei- 
mined  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

In  thi.s  sense,  the  role  of  government 
should  be  to  do  what  we  cannot  do  for 
ourselves,  such  as  national  defen.se.  But 
it  should  not  do  whatever  we  as  citizens 
choose  not  to  do,  or  prefer  to  do  on  a 
local  or  individual  level 

With  this  in  mind,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  disturbing  issues  before  tlie  Con- 
gress. One  that  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  recent  weeks  is  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act.  Let  me 
say  ot  the  outset  that  I  am  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  During  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty,  I  am  particularly  wary 
of  new  spending  measures.  The  act  calls 
for  first-year  funding  of  $150  million  for 
planning  and  training,  second-year 
funding  of  .S700  million,  and  a  third-year 
authorization  of  $1  billion.  This  'is  a 
tremendous  new  burden  to  place  on  the 
American  taxpayer  during  these  difficult 
times.  The  National  Association  of  Child 
Development  and  Education  has  labeled 
this  bill  as  "unnecessary."  In  short,  the 
bill  is  simply  not  a  good  investment.  Our 
tax  dollars  could  better  be  spent  in  many 
other  areas. 

Tliere  are  other  serious  defects  with 
this  bill,  however.  I  am  reluctant  to  sup- 
port any  measure  which  establishes  an- 
other layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  What 
this  country  needs  is  a  more  responsive — 
not  a  less  responsive — government.  Tlie 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  does  create 
another  level  of  Federal  Oovernment. 
Tlie  Federal  Government,  imder  the  bill, 
would  authorize  State  or  local  "prime 
sponsors"  that  could  provide  Federal 
grants  for  support  of  a  broad  range  of 


'  For  further  restrictions  with  respect  to 
proxies  and  quorums  In  the  repmiiUig  of 
measures  and  recommendattozis,  see  seotlon 
133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1948,  stipra. 
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programs.  Such  programs  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  special  staffing  and  oUier 
standards  set  by  the  1968  HEW  agree- 
ment. 

jl  continue  to  believe  that  problems 
si)ch  as  this  can  best  be  solved  at  the 
local  level.  Tliere  Is  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate ttoat  the  Federal  Government  has 
iUiy  of  the  answei-s  in  the  area  of  day 
care,  let  alone  in  this  specific  case. 

Obviously,  problems  exist  in  the  area 
of  child  care  facilities,  but  I  believe  there 
are  alternative  methods  of  solving  them, 
such  as  a  tax  credit  for  child  care  ex- 
penses. This  would  allow  parents  t6  freely 
choose  the  method  of  child  care  they 
prefer  if  they  must  be  outside  the  home. 

Another  reason  I  oppose  this  measure 
is  that  it  is  a  dangerous  shift  away  from 
the  family  centered  approach  to  child 
rearing.  This  aspect  of  the  bill  has  prob- 
ably raised  the  most  pubUd^.  Para- 
doxically, much  of  the  opposition  to  this 
bill  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
legislation.  A  two-page,  imsigned  mimeo- 
graphed flier  has  been  spread  across  the 
counti7.  Msuiy  of  the  charges  in  this  flier 
are  untrue,  as  the  bill  is  currently 
written. 

However,  there  are  plenty  of  legitimate 
reasons  to  oppose  this  bill.  The  Ford  ad- 
ministration has  gone  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  legislation  for  both  fiscal  and 
philosophical  reasons.  As  Caspar  Wein- 
berger stated  last  summer : 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  provide 
the  kind  of  matt  developmental  day  cue  for 
pre-sctaool  tblldien  envisioned  In  this  bUL 

Fortunately,  I  think  the  chances  of 
this  bill  passing  are  slim.  B^ween  the  in- 
tense opposition  so  many  paraats  have 
voiced  and  tis^t  budgetary  restrafaits.  Z 
think  any  action  on'  this  bill  is  most 
doubtful. 

The  chfid  care  bill  represents  one  of 
the  fundamental  issues  facing  the  AiUJer- 
ican  people  today.  We  must  decide,  as 
a  country,  whether  the  strength  and 
power  of  our  Nation  resides  in  Washl&fir- 
ton,  D.C,  or  Tennessee.  We  must  make 
a  firm  c<»nmitment  to  solving  prott^ma/ 
at  either  the  national  levd  or  the  Io«u 
level.  Personally,  I  feel  quite  stronfi^ 
about  this.  And  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  during  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  govoiunent  "of 
the  people,  by  the  peoide,  and  fw  tbe 
people."  The  government  that  is  closest 
to  the  people  is  the  government  that  is 
best  for  the  people. 

We  also  must  decide  if  this  Nation  can 
continue  to  afford  big  government. 
Right  now  government  consumes  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  output  of  goods 
and  services  in  America.  I  find  this  ap- 
palling. The  Washington  solution  to 
pixdilems — spend,  spend,  «}end— has 
created  more  proUems  than  it  has  sdved. 
I  hope  during  this  Bicentennial  Year  we 
can  reevaluate  our  approach,  put  more 
emphasis  on  local  solutions  rather  than 
national  solutions,  and  place  more  em- 
phasis on  spending  less  of  your  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars. 


EVOLUTION  AND  STATUS  OP  EF- 
FORTS TO  CLEAN  ENVlRONME^JT 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  worked  for 


neaily  a  year  on  amendments  to  the 
Cleaii  Air  Act  of  1970.  We  completed  ac- 
tion .on  Idiose  amendments  on  February 
5, 1976,  and  a  biU  will  be  reported  to  the 
full  Senate  shortly. 

Senator  Edmttnd  Muskie,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Environmental  Pollution 
Subcommittee,  described  those  amend- 
ments and  the  process  from  which  they 
resulted  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
student  bar  association  at  the  University 
of  Detroit.  He  also  raised  several  impor- 
tant questions  in  his  remarks  about  the 
course  and  direction  of  our  national  en- 
vironmental policy. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  our 
Nation's  concern  about  clean  air  and 
clean  water,  and  any  progress  we  have 
made  in  these  efforts  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  his  unerring  dedi- 
cation, 

I  share  Senator  Mdskie's  concern 
"that  this  country  still  has  a  major  job 
to  do  if  we  are  to  have  environmental 
security,"  ajid  Uiat  "we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  treat  either  our  lungs  or  our 
estuaries  witii  disdain." 

Senator  Musrie's  speech  presents  a 
stimulating  analysis  of  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  envircmment, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  his  address  be  printed 
in  the  Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  (n*dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reiusks  bt  Sbxtator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  at 

THS  XTmvERjsirT  OF  Detkoit  Student  Bab 

Association,  Symposium  on  Envikonmen- 

TAi.  Law 

I  approach  this  appearance  this  evening 
witlx  some  tiepidatlon. 

You  bave  beard  this  week  from  outstand- 
ing experts  on  environmental  issues  rein«- 
sentlng  both  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
ton.  You  bave  beard  from  State  legislators, 
program  administrators  and  special  inter- 
eate.  X  am  sure  tbat  you  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  tbe  interplay,  the  development 
and  lnq>lementation  of  envlroiunental  law, 
about  the  competing  Interests  and  the  com- 
peting interpretations  of  State  and  Federal 
law. 

I  Intend  to  deal  with  these  issues  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  I  want  to  talk  about  environ- 
mental laws,  about  recent  environmental 
lawmaking,  and  I  would  like  to  address  the 
pia— lues  and  dilemmas  wblcb  ocmfTOnt  the 
Congress  and  the  public  in  this  process. 

During  tbe  13  years  that  I  bave  been 
Cbairman  of  the  Senate  poilution  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  watched  the  evolution  of  en- 
vironmental laws. 

Wto  began  simply.  We  authorized  the  de- 
vMopment  of  the  Federal  expertise  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  sccqie  of  environmen- 
tal proUems.  We  established  program^  to  as- 
seas  the  development  of  state  and  k^l  reg- 
ulatory programs.  We  established  a  rudi- 
mentsury  federal  enforcement  capabUlty  to 
dtel  with  those  environmeiital  problems 
wbich  did  not  respect  Jtulsdictlonal  bound- 
aries. And,  we  began  the  process  of  regulat- 
ing auto  emissions — a  task  which  required 
a  federal  presence. 

Our  knowledge  expanded.  The  public  be- 
came more  aware  of  environmental  prob- 
ems.  The  Congre»%  attempted  to  respond  to 
Qie  public  demand  for  a  slgnlflcantly  great- 
er level  of  performance  In  the  pollution  con- 
trol effort. 

In  1970  we  initiated  the  landihark  Clean 
Air  Amendments,  followed  over  the  next 
two  years  by  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act.  Those 
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laws  bad  two  basic  objectives:  first,  to  es- 
tablish specific  regulat<vT  retiulrements  and 
precise  timetables  for  achievement  of  .those 
requirements,  and  second,  to  establish  long- 
term  public  policy  goals  for  environinental 
programs. 

Both  the  Clean  Ah-  and  Clean  Water  Acts 
were  the  result  of  our  belief  that  public  con- 
fidence bad  to  be  rest(»«d  in  both  the  prog- 
ress and  the  results  of  these  programs.  For 
too  long  promises  had  been  made  and  re- 
sults had  not  been  delivered.  Autos  which 
parp<MrtedIy  met  stiff  standards  on  the  pro- 
ducUon  Une  faUed  to  oon^riy  after  mlni- 
mtun  mileage.  Enforcement  actloi>s  were 
tedious — the  results  ranged  from- limited  to 
noB-existent.  Examples  of  failure  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

But'  faiUt  did  not  rest  in  any  <Mie  place. 
Congress  was  slow  to  provide  adequj^te  fund- 
ing for  costly  water  pollution  cleanup.  The 
auto  Industry  continued  to  drag  its  tech- 
nological feet.  And  there  was  Uttle  vigor 
at  any  level  of  bureaucracy. 

Finally,  the  burden  of  demonstrating  who 
was  responsible  for  any  particular  p<^ution 
problem  was  virtually  impoaslble. 

Early  clean  air  and  water  laws  undertook 
to  establish  a  relationship  between  a  par- 
ticular pollution  source  and  a  q>ecllLc  envi- 
ronmental qualify  result  no  matter  how 
many  polIutUm  sources  discharged  in  any 
given  area.  Predictably,  no  progreas  was  made. 
A  pollution  enforcement  ofBcer  had  to  be  a 
mixture  of  MerUn  the  Magtrlan  and 
Leonard  Jaworski  to  get  a  oonvletloii. 

First  he  had  to  unscramble  the  egg — then 
be  had  to  prove  who  broke  it  in  the  first 
place.  At  best,  the  result  of  any  enforcement 
action  was  whatever  the  polluter  felt  was 
necessary  to  meet  public  relatlona  needs  at 
least  possible  cost.  Any  environmental  bene- 
fit was  Just  good  luck.  I  repeat:  no  wonder 
the  American  pubUc  was  disUtasloned. 

We  had  tbe  rhetoric  of  law  and  tbe  actu- 
ality ot  increasing  poQutlon  Incidents 
throughout  the  country.  BeadieB  were  posted 
for  swimming  and  sbelUUai  beds  wen  dosed. 
Mysterious  fish  kills  were  frequent.  Tbe 
Atlantic  Salmon  had  disappeared  from  most 
Maine  rivers.  Majw  sections  of  oocMdine  were 
periodically  inundated  with  oil.  And  y«t  the 
Ameriean  public  was  led  to  believe  that 
something  was  haiq>enlng  because  Congress 
had  enacted  the  Wator  QoaUty  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  So  the 
American  public  demanded  more — more  than 
lip  service  to  environmental  control. 

We  had  a  choice:  we  could  continue,  and 
try  to  Improve,  past  initiatives  or  we  could 
change  covuse  and  experiment  with  Innova- 
tive methods  which  might  achieve  results  at 
a  more  rapid  pace. 

We  had  succeeded  only  19  days  before 
Earth  Day  in  1970,  in  obtaining  enactment  of 
major  Federal  oil  pollution  legislation.  But 
that  bill  was  lost  In  the  iervoe  of  environ- 
mental activism. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  was  a  second 
attempt  at  this  KppnswCb. 

We  knew  our  goals.  They  had  been  estab- 
Ushed  in  1967  when  Congress  asserted  a 
national  interest  in  achieving  beallli  related 
air  quality  standards  in  our  nation's  urban - 
industrial  areas  and  in  maintaining  dean 
air  in  regions  in  which  air  was  still  pristine. 

The  question  we  addressed  In  1970  was 
how  to  achieve  these  goals — ^how  to  move 
irom  rhetoric  to  regulation — how  to  main- 
tain piiblic  confidence. 

We  proposed  and  saw  enacted  two  basic 
tools — controls  on  emissions  and  establish- 
ment of  deadlines.  E^nisslon  controls  r^laced 
ambient  standards  as  the  enforcanent  mech- 
anism; and  deadlines  provided  the  public 
with  a  basis  against  which  to  judge  progresr. 
For  atttos  this  translated  Into  statutory  eml-;- 
sion  standards  and  fixed  dUMllines. 

Over  the  next  two  years  we  re-wrote  the 
Clean  Wa^er  Act  to  establlsfti'a  similar  con- 
trol me<Aanlsm.  Iri  tbe  proceA  we  tetab- 
lished.  AS  national  clean  water  objectives,  tbe 
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rcstoniiBn  of  the  cUetilcal,  biological,  and 
physical  Integritv  of  t!ie  uatioti's  waters  and 
tbe  elimination  of  the  dlscliarga  of 
pollutants. 

Neither  of  these  laws  admits  to  easy  ex- 
planation. Both  have  similar  control  mecha- 
nlsDas  but  much  of  the  similarity  ends  there. 
For  example,  because  tlere  is  no  direct  link 
with  public  health,  water  pollution  controls 
have  been  based  on  the  technical  capacity 
to  reduce  waste  dl'.charpe.-.:  which  has  the 
important  advantage  of  reducing  the  com- 
petitive dLsadvantage  which  would  otherwl'^e 
oociir  when  Blmllar  Inaastries  iu  dllTereiii 
regioixs  were  required  to  at-hle.e  stgnlfiCHntly 
dlflerent  levels  of  pollution  reduclltiu. 

Both  of  these  Ifxws  were  tbe  product  crf  ii 
long  and  deliberate  legislative  pn.cesfa.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  statlhtic«  i-o  that  you  can  picuue 
the  degree  to  which  these  Itiwf.  recciod  the 
attention  of  the  national  legi^Umirc 

We  had  16  days  of  hciirlngs  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act  alter  16  days  of  oviis!(;liL  henrui^'s 
which  set  the  stage  lor  le^'i-lailon.  We  hud 
10  mark-up  sei^sic.us  and  l.'l  conference 
committee  meeting.'.. 

We  had  24  days  oi  ivatcr  pi'lluCion  lefe-l.s-- 
latlve  hearings  aft«r  9  days  of  oversight  re- 
view. And  we  had  45  mark-up  .sessions  fol- 
lowed by  30  conferences  over  Uve  months  t.) 
conH>l»t*  action  on  the  bill. 

The  total  amoimt  of   testimony  on  both 
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pose  of  th«  law  -attainment 
protective  of  ptibllc  health. 

Few,  and  only  very  few,  have  challenged 
the  secondary  purpose— attainment  of  air 
quality  protective  c>f  public  welfare. 

Some,  especially  In  the  businew;  commu- 
nity, have  challenged  the  concept  that  we 
ought  not  let  clean  air  areas  be  polluted  up 
to  the  le-,cls  which  exist  In  the  niiilon's  ma- 
jor Industi-iul  dues 

While  the  challent;e.^  tu  the  pren.i.'^es  of  the 
A(t  have  been  limlied.  there  ha.-^  l>een  au 
oterwhelmiug  campaign  to  eliminate  the  reg- 
ulatory and  entorcemont  tools  necessary  ;<> 
achieve  tho.se  public  policy  objectives. 

For  e.tauiplc.  the  luilo  indusirv  liiis  re- 
pentedly  stated  iha'  tliey  share  the  goal  oi 
heallhlul  iilr  In  the  nation'.--  cities,  ^et.  this 
year,  the  auto  Industry  appealetl  for  live 
more  yeiii-s  they  liuve  already  rerehetl 
three  to  achieve  st«imory  atuo  emlssiou 
Flnndurd--;. 

The  industry  did  not  feel  cun.'-lratucd  bj- 
ih"  fact  thai  Uriually  every  major  metro- 
pniu.-m  area  in  the  country  faces  a  serious 
healtli-reluted  air  polinilon  problem  or  that 
the  only  alternative  t*.i  early  cleanup  of  auto 
enJbsloii.s  is  tlisrnpitse  controls  on  tlie  Indi- 
vidual u^e  of  motor   .euicles  In  those  areas. 

Iiidii.stry  executUes  have  Ignored  the  plea 
of  the  natif>n's  mayors  lor  more  time  to 
achle\e  health  .standards  for  trau^nortation 


nieces  of  reglslatlon  exceeded  9.000  printed     related  pollutants  .so  that  they  can  take  ad- 
'    ges.  vania^e  of  progre--   made  In  auto  eml^sUwi 

And  while  the  statistics  are  impersonc.!.  I  controls, 
can  assiu*  you  that  the  prwe^s  v\rts  not.  We 
held  hearings  In  Wabhiugion  and  in  the 
field.  We  heard  the  passions  of  atlected  citi- 
zens and  the  outrage  oX  euciimbeied  ludus- 
trv.  And  we  were  lobtj'.ed  by  industry— by 
eiivironmentall.sts — by  la-jor  and  business 
people— -each  e.tpressiug  a  i>oint  of  view, 
usvially  a  different  perspective,  often  a  cou- 
nictlng    concern.    7  here    we-e    no    easy    an- 

,ivers-— no  panaceas  -no  quick  fixes. ^ 

We  still  had  the  ultimate  responsioility  of 
creating  a  framework  for  environmental 
pi.licv  which  would  work  —which  would  roll 
back  pollution  and  begin  to  achieve  the 
environmental  quality  values  wiiicli  the  pub- 
lic Ui.slsted  were  es.seutial. 

The   result   was  dramatic   and   rewarding 

In  history  there  have  been  feA-  laws  as  Un- 

portaut  or  as  far  reaching  as  these,  llie  real 
reward  was  In  being  able  to  fulfill  the  man- 

daie  Imposed  on  the  Congrei*  oy  the  found- 
ers -the "opportunity  to  respond  to  an  Issue 

in  tne  public  Interest  and  arrive  at  a  result 

^vhich  was  considerably    more   than   an   ac- 
commodation   to    the    accumulated    special 

interests. 
Bnt   the   re:.l    test    o.'    this   process   comes 

now— five   years  later.   Whether   or   not    the 

legitimate  gains   made   can   be  held   Is   im- 

certaln.  Those  victories  and  those  precedents 

are  now  under  attack. 
After   11   months  oi   effort   to  extend  and 

amend  the  Clean  Air  .\ct  I  have  real  doubts. 

That  process  and  the  result  i"-  the  substance 

of  my  comment*  this  evening 

Tlie  Clean  Air  Act  requires  a  simple  re- 
newal  of   fundUig   authority.   However,   lor 

the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  massive 

campaign  to  relarx  many  requUements  of  the 

Act. 

We  could  not  simply  and  routUiely  extend 

the  law.  There  were  too  many  Issues  In  con 


Faced  with  these  contlictlng  pressures,  we 
voted  to  give  cities  more  time — niore  lime  to 
adopt  ne,\  lrHii>-r)oriMi:!on  modes  lo  Impi'ove 
existing  public  transit  ^ystems -  to  provide 
tr.iiispoiiJitlon  rtMernaiives.  We  had  lo  do 
this  l>ecanse  ilie  problem  of  auto  pollntants 
Is  far  wfirse  tlian  we  en. Isaged  iu  1970  and 
potential    lor  coairol   is  elusive. 

And  we  voted  lo  give  the  unto  industi\ 
two  more  yeJrs  to  achieve  statutory  stand- 
ards— two  vears  to  o' eicomc  technical  prob- 
lems—to  begin  to  deal  with  the  fuel  econ- 
omy problem— and  to  recover  from  tUt  eco- 
iK.iiuc  troubles  oi  !97t  75. 

I  had  hoped  ilu.t  we  v.oxild  not  have  to 
give  that  much  lime  -that  the  Industry 
could  hH\e  produced  »f>me  clean  cars  in 
197,i— that  we  would  have  had  an  opportti- 
nlty  lo  test  out  new  tectuiolopy  for  a  couple 
of  years  before  it  wiis  reqvUred  across  the 
board.  Bnt  I  lost  The  an  to  industry  was  able 
to  convince  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
that  they  were  simply  incftpable  of  achle\ing 
needed  result-s  l)eiore  1980. 

We  also  revl.sed  the  enforceuient  sectloiis 
■  of  the  Act — revisions  which  are  not  discour- 
aging. We  voted  to  provide  more  time  for  ."ta- 
tlonary  stmrces  to  achieve  applicable  emis- 
sion limit*.  But,  In  return  for  a  new  outside 
deadline  of  1979.  which  for  some  polluters  Is 
only  au  18-month  extension,  we  have  pained 
two  new  penalty  features, 

Uuder  the  new  amendments  the  .Adminis- 
trator would  be  authorhsed  to  seek  civil  fines 
in^addltlon  to  his  current  authority  to  seek 
crhulual  sanctions.  And,  more  importantly, 
we  voted  to  require  the  establishment  of  a 
delayed  compliance  penalty — au  automatic 
penalty  which  ijegins  to  accrue  at  the  end  of 
January  1979.  This  penalty  will  be  based  on 
the  value  which  the  polluter  gains  by  not 
complying  with  the  law.  Not  only  will  this 


Hone  !•  the  KP.\  -egulatory  process,  nondeg- 
.'-adation  i)ecanie  au  Important  controversv 
which  Indu-lry  demanded  that  Cotigre.ss  ad- 
dress. 

An  an  e.%ecutl,e  of  the  American  Petm- 
leum  Institute  said:  ".  .  .  unless  this  l!--tn<- 
is  (|ulckly  and  Intelligently  resolved,  effort: 
to  strengthen  our  economy  and  develop  u 
sirouger  domestic  energy  base  will  l>e 
styuiied." 

1  think  the  business  community  in  either 
arrogance  or  Ignorance,  decided  that  the 
same  Con'.n"ess  which  had  Initiated  this  en- 
vironmental policy  would  succumb  to  this 
kind  of  rhetoric  in  resjxnise  to  short-terui 
econonilc  dlstres,'-.. 

Business  choKe  tfi  characterize  all  manner 
of  nondegradation  policy  as  "anti-growth". 
They  argued  that  nondegradation  policv 
v.oiild  prohibit  any  hidustrlal  development 
In  large  iirea'^  of  the  country.  But  worst  oi 
nil.  they  argued  that.  If  they  could  not  ta!  e 
advan'Hge  of  ail  the  available  air  resf.urce 
11'  clean  ai'-  areas,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
La'-e  advavitage  of  the  "economies  of  scale" 
Many  of  iis  on  the  Committee  approached 
nondegradation  from  an  entirely  dlffeient 
jierspectlvf.  We  had  seen  the  results  of  the 
nbab<-  of  air  and  water  resources.  We  had  wU- 
nes.sed  the  limits  on  growth  imposed  whe'e 
one  or  two  facllltief;  were  permitted  to  use  iih 
of  a  region's  air  or  water  resource. 

We  V.ixew  what  happened  when  the  only 
consideration  was  the  economies  of  scale.  We 
knew  ".hat  happeued  when  a  commtmitj's 
growth  potential  was  totally  limited  by  one 
Industry's  rnistise  of  the  environmental  r*- 
sour'e=!  And  ue  su  v  nondegradation  as  pro- 
vidln.g  fViC  nifiirin  of  safety  whereby  the  air 
resonrie  would  be  protected — clean  Indus- 
trial {growth  could  occur  -  and  there  wc-uUl 
be  available  air  quality  in  which  a  conniui- 
nitv  could  expand  in  the  future. 

We  tuiderstood  the  ecological  values  as 
well.  We  knew  that  existing  air  quuliiy 
siando.rds  are  not  an  adequate  mea.surc  oi 
all  pollutant  effects— such  as  acid  rain-  and 
we  laiew  that  virtually  nothing  Is  known  o'' 
the  synergistic  effects  of  those  pollutants 
once  lost  in  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere 
The  Committee  voted  to  make  specific  the 
requliement  that  clean  air  regions  be  con- 
served. We  determined  that  each  new  major 
plant  .should  be  required  to  use  the  best  pol- 
lution control  technology  available  and  that 
the  iiupact  of  each  new  plants  emlrsions 
should  be  evaluated  against  a  national  uoh- 
degradatlon  standard. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the.«e  ne.v 
.sources  In  cleau  air  areas  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  jpi-eserve  air  quality  values, 
both  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  past  mistakes 
and  to  provide  niarglus  for  future  growth 
This  decision  was  a  victory  for  environ- 
mental quality.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress Is  under  heavy  presstire  to  sacrifice  all 
envUoiimental  Initiative  for  economic  recov- 
ery even  when  there  Is  little  demonstrable 
relationship  between  the  two. 

But  while  we  did  not  abandon  nondegrada- 
tion and  while  we  have  maintained  the  health 
standard,  we  have  had  some  setbacks.  We  will 
not  get  a  clean  car  as  soon  as  necessary  and 
I  fear  that  the  industry  will  use  the  addi- 
tional time  they  have  to  lobby  for  further 
extensions  rather  than  develop  new  systems 
We  had  to  delay  our  deadlines  and  we  had 


troversv    Either  the  Committee  had  to  ad-     penaltV  serve  as  a  significant  Incentive  to     to  make  major  compromises  on  urban-auto 

-••        "     achieve  compliance  by  the  new  deadlines,  but     pollutant  health   standards  because  of  the 


tlress  those  Issues  or  they  would  be  addressed 
m  a  less  careful  fashion  during  Senate  con- 
sideration of  an  otheiwLse  routine  funding 
authorization. 

StMne  of  us  believe  that  the  Clean  Ah'  Act 
Is  basically  a  sound  law.  Its  premises,  the 
protection  of'publlc  health  and  welfare  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  dirty  air  and  the  main- 
tenance of  clean  air  In  areas  where  air  quality 
has  not  been  degraded,  have  been  broadly 
ace«pted. 

No  one — Iu  any  public  statement  to  my 
knowledge — has  challenged  tbe  primary  pur- 


It  win  remove  the  competitive  advantages 
that  accompany  failure  to  comply. 

The  mobfc  diflicult  issue  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  asked  to  resolve  was  the  question 
of  nondegradation.  As  I  have  Indicated,  this 
controversy  Involves  the  extent  to  which  na- 
tional policy  requires  protection  of  air  qual- 
ity in  clean  air  areas.  This  policy  was  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967, 

Unfortunately,  lor  a  variety  of  reasons.  In- 
cluding   interference    by    the   Nixon    WWte 


impossibility  of  making  radical  structural 
'changes  In  ottr  cities.  Only  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin of  7  to  5  did  we  keep  emission  limits  • 
through  permanent  controls  and  precise 
timetables— as  the  enforcement  mechanism 
To  those  of  you  here  who  have  followed  the 
course  of  eitvlronmental  law  and  who  have 
witiiessed  the  antl-envlfonment  rhetoric  of 
the  past  year,  these  setbacks  may  seem  ac- 
ceptable, when  balanced  against  the  threat 
ot  much  greater  sstbacks  In  tbe  oiurent 
economic   and  political   cUmat*.  But  I   am 
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concerned  by  the  drift  In  national  policy 
away  from  the  basic  objectives  which  we  set 
forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  we 
have  made  or  the  results  which  will  occur 
even  if  we  overcome  the  temptation  to  aban- 
don envlrorunental  goals  In  the  face  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty. 

When  we  started  out  we  knew  that  eco- 
nomic pressures  would  affect  both  the  degree 
of  controls  required  and  tbe  speed  with 
which  results  were  achieved. 

We  know  that  we  would  have  to  establish 
a  national  environmental  regulatory  policy 
which  would  deal  with  the  immediate,  vis- 
ible and  critical  problems — the  Lake  Erles 
and  Los  Angeles  Smog — the  fish  kills  and  the 
killer  fogs — the  closed  beaches  and  shellfish 
beds. 

But  many  of  us  knew  or  at  least  strongly 
suspected  that  eliminating  those  visible 
problems  would  only  buy  time.  We  knew 
from  biological  and  medical  data,  however 
limited,  that  more  subtle  and  dangerous 
changes  were  taking  place  from  tbe  random 
dispersal  of  hazardous  materials  in  the  en- 
vironment— dispersal  of  materials  the  effects 
of  which  were  not  imderstood, 

Tbe  warning  signs  oould  be  fovmd  In  the 
late  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon.  The  Western 
Grebe  and  other  bird  and  fish  species.  We 
began  to  see  shellfish  areas  closed  because 
of  concentrations  of  heavy  mfltals.  And  al- 
most without  exception,  tbe  noore  we  learn- 
ed, the  more  detailed  the  analysis,  the  more 
concerned  we  became.        , 

We  did  not  In  1970,  nor  d6  we  now,  have 
sutficlent  evidence  to  establish  the  kind  of 
statutory  regulations  on  the  discharge  of 
toxics  that  we  had  for  the.  automobile  emls- 


knew  that  this  pollutant,  this  toxic,  was  be- 
ing discharged  through  a  municipal  waste 
treatment  plant  into  the  river  with  no  lareat- 
ment  and  no  concern  by  tbe  plant's  owners 
for  its  effect. 

A  few  months  ago.  three  Nobel  Laureates 
announced  their  conclusion  that  80%  of  tbe 
Increase  In  cancer  In  our  society  Is  the  result 
of  exposures  to  chemicals  in  the  environment. 
It  is  this  kind  of  concern  expreese-"  by  these 
famed  scientists  which  makes  me  less  than 
encouraged  with  a  marginal  victory  preserv- 
ing tbe  dlean  Air  Act.  If  we  cannot  move 
ahead  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  pose 
tbe  potential  for  human  disaster,  I  find  little 
solace  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  basic 
framework  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

'What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  this  coun- 
try sUU  has  a  major  job  to  do'  if  we  are  to 
have  environmental  security.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  to  treat  either  our  lungs 
or  our  estuaries  with  disdain. 

We  must  learn  how  to  accommodate  en- 
vironmental requirements  even  where  the 
costs  are  uncomfortable  and  the  benefits  are 
distant.  Necessary  environmental  in-.estment 
will  not  necessarily  show  quantifiable  results. 
The  benefits  of  that  investment  may  be 
notblng  more  visible  than  the  failure  of  ele- 
ments of  the  food  chain  to  disappear  under 
the  pressure  of  unidentified  threats. 

Protection  of  our  environment — of  the 
earth's  life  support  system — will  require  In- 
vestment based  on  suspicion  and  speculation. 
The  alternative  Is  to  wait  for  absohite  knowl- 
edge—and possible  disaster. 

BaiTy  Commoner  concludes  "The  ClosUig 
Circle"  by  noting  that  "none  of  us  .  .  .  can 
possibly  blueprint  a  specific  plan  for  resolv- 
ing   the    environmental    crisis.    To    pretend 
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sion  programs.  But  In  1970  aitti  1S72  we  iw^^'^otherwlse  Is  only  to  evade  the  real  meaning 
the  foresight  to  establish  alzf  and  water  pa-     of  the  environmental  crisis 
lution    authority    to    prohibit   ca:   at    least  ' 

tightly  regulate  the  discharge  of  toxics  when 
the  evidence  of  their  Impact  became  avail- 
able. 

When  we  were  on  more  certain  ground, 
we  went  further.  In  1072  we  eslabllAed  a 
specific  program  to  assess  stiff  penalties  for 
accidental  spills  into  the  water  of  bazaidous 
materials  on  the  assumption  that  exposure 
to  stiff  penalties  would  be  an  incentive  for 
procedures  to  avoid  accidents. 

I  underscore  that  these  programs  were  sup- 
plemental to,  and  Intended  to  be  tougher 
than,  the  general  environmental  regulatory 
programs  which  were  geared  toward  reducing 
gros-s  emissions  of  common  pollutarfts. 

And  I  think  It  Is  an  Interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  Implementation  of  environmental 
law  that  massive  resources  have  been  com- 
mitted to  meeting  the  problems  posed  by 
those  common  pollutants  while  virtually  no 
resources  have  been  committed  to  eliminat- 
ing the  discharge,  either  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  of  toxic  and  hazardous  wastes. 

The  law  exists  but  the  regulatory  programs 
do  not.  The  data,  though  limited,  are  not 
used.  And  even  In  those  areas  where  the 
regulatory  programs  exist,  they  have  been 
so  compromised  as  to  make  them  meaning- 
less and  Ineffective. 

And  so,  nearly  thirty  years  after  enactment 
of  the  first  Federal  water  pollution  law  and 
three  years  after  enactment  of  stringent  wa- 
ter pollution  regulatory  authority,  our  ef- 
forts are  so  poorly  directed  that  we  can  have 
m  our  midst  a  scandal  of  tbe  proportion 
of  Hopewell,  Virginia  kepone  situation  with- 
out knowing  that  it  was  there. 

Worse,  had  we  known,  there  Is  a  real  ques- 
tion whether  we  had  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  it.  And  yet  many  miles  of  the  James 
River  were  closed  for  months — scores  of  peo- 
ple appear  to  have  been  permanently  dam- 
aged by  the  environmental  and  occupational 
exposure  to  the  pesticide — CJod  only  knows 
what  the  long-term  ecological  effects  ot  tbe 
discharge  will  be  In  the  watery,  of  the  Jfunes 
River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay — and  n6bo<fy 


He  says,  "Anyone  who  proposes  to  cure  the 
environmental  crisis  undertakes  thereby  to 
change  the  course  of  history." 

My  answer  has  to  be:  Do  we  have  any 
choice? 

Bolf  Edberg,  the  eloqtient  author  of  "On 
the  Shred  of  a  Cloud,"  described  our  earth 
as  be  perceived  It  while  hiking  in  the  moun- 
tains with  his  son:  "There  are  the  blue 
mountains.  Below  them  a  film  bni.shed  across 
the  continents,  so  thin  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible even  for  the  finest  brush  tQ  apply 
its  equivalent  to  any  desk  globe.  At  Its 
thickest  it  is  only  some  fractious  of  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  radius  of  the  earth.  But 
this  film  Is  the  condition  and  the  domicile 
of  what  we  mean  by  organic  life.  Without  it 
the  continents  would  be  sterile  moonscapes. 
Inside  this  thin  covering,  in  the  porous  dark- 
ness of  the  soil,  bacteria — those  tireless  and 
mute  servants  of  life — are  busily  at  work  on 
exhausted  organisms,  liberating  the  salts 
that  are  the  premise  of  the  uninterrupted 
renewal  and  circulation  of  life,  of  everything 
that  grows  and  blossoms,  of  the  &ong  of 
birds,  of  man  himself. 

"Just  below  this  film  is  tile  solid  mass  of 
the  globe,  glowing  with  bUick  fire  in  its  in- 
terior— an  abode  of  death  ^from  the  point  of 
view  of  organic  life.  And  if  I  raise  my  sight 
over  the  moiuitalns,  I  know  that  oxygen  fill- 
ing my  lungs,  as  the  plants  of  the  earth  fill 
my  stomach,  will  be  rapidly  rarefied  and  soon 
gone.  Outside  the  ozone  coverhig:  a  black 
emptiness,  where  the  cold  of  space  and  its 
radiation,  softened  by  no  air  cover,  join  in 
creating  another  realm  of  death. 

"Here,  then,  in  the  pafter-thin  margin  be- 
tween the  black  deaths,  we  love  and  dream 
and  strive,  we  Indulge  in  our  politics  and 
contemplate  our  interesting  personalities. 
Here  we  are  sometimes  caught  up  In  a  solemn 
zeal  of  existing,  in  worship  of  the  beautiful 
picture  nature  has  pahited  on  the  film.  Here 
is  the  home  of  mankind — iu  a  narrow 
frontier,  with  the  hot  black  death  of  the 
globe  beneath,  the  cold  black  death  of  space 
above.  A  marginal  home  for  marginal  beings." 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mi*.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  oceasion  to  commend  tlie 
Future  Homemakers  of  America.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Senate's  recent  recess  coin- 
cided with  National  FHA/HERO  Week; 
and  so,  this  tribvtr  is  necessarily  delayed. 

The  members  of  the  Future  Homemak*- 
ers  of  Ameiica  are  dedicated  to  the  best 
ideals  of  our  society.  Their  objective  is 
to  "help  youth  assume  their  roles  in  so- 
ciety througli  home  economics,  and  com- 
munity involvement."  In  an  age  when 
cynicism  is  all  too  prevalent,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  young  people 
are  involved  ia  the  Ufe  of  the  commu- 
nity; they  do  care  about  their  famiUes; 
and  they  want  to  strengthen,  not  to 
destroy,  society. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
was  founded  on  June  11.  1945.  In  30 
years,  it  has  gi-own  into  an  organization 
with  over  500,000  members  enrolled  In 
12,000  chapters  Iccated  throughout  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  noteworthy  features  of  this  or- 
ganization is  that  it  emphasizes  personal 
growth  and  individual  involvement 
rather  than  competition  for  awards  or 
prizes. 

The  2,359  FHA  members  in  New  York 
State  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
membersliip  in  this  very  worthwhile  and 
important  oreanization.  It  Is  these  young 
people  who  will  provide  America  with  its 
future  leadei-s. 

And  so,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  salute  these  admirable  young  New 
Yorkers,  as  well  as  their  comembers  in 
/oVber  States,  for  their  dedicated  partic- 
ipation in  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America. 


STOPPING    U.S.    ASSISTANCE    TO 
FOREIGN  POLICE  AND  PRISONS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often  Congress  enacts  legislation 
with  a  specific  intent,  only  to  have  the 
executive  branch  violate  that  Intent.  For 
example,  today  I  released  a  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  indicating 
that  the  executive  branch  has  not  even 
complied  with  the  simple  reporting  re- 
quirements of  a  1972  act  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  notify  the  Congress 
of  executive  agreements. 

But  I  believe  that  the  "carrot"  should 
be  used  as  well  as  the  "stick."  In  1973, 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  I  in- 
titxluced  tliat  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
funds  made  available  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  for  police  training  or  re- 
lated programs  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
prohibition  was  continued  as  part  of  the 
appropriations  act  for  that  year. 

In  1974,  Congress  clarified  and  reiter- 
ated its  concern  about  foreign  police 
training,  and  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  effectively  terminated  the 
Agaicy  for  Intei'national  Development's 
involvement  in  public  safety  activities. 
The  General  Accoimting  Office  reported 
that,  In  light  of  the  congressional  action, 
agencies  have  taken  positivp  st^is  to 
prevent  assistance  from  being  used  by 
foreign  police  forces  and  that  AID  has 
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phased  out  its  public  safety  programs  as 
directed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  digest  of  the  Comptroller 
Generals  report— ro76-5 :  Februarj-  19, 
1976— be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
«as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stopping  tJ  S  Assistance  to  Foreign  Police 
AND  Prisons  ^ 
In  December  1973  and  Decemb^  1974.  the 
Coiigres.s  passed  legislation  stopping  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  foreign  police  forces  and  prisons, 
except  in  tbe  area  of  narcotics  control.  The 
letjlslation  was  aimed  primarily  at  public 
safety  programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  but  also  Included  mili- 
tary assistaifce  programs  of  the  Deparimeut 
c!  Defense 

The  leeislatior.  also  indicated  that  It  was 
the  -.sense  of  the  Congress"  that  the  Presi- 
dent deny  or  substantially  reduce  assistance 
to  anv  government  that  Imprisons  Its  citi- 
zens for  political  purposes  or  engages  m  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  hu- 
man rifhis. 

GAC/  vb-lted  seven  couutries— Indonesia, 
Thailand,  the  PhUippines.  South  Vietnam, 
Zaire.  Guatemala,  and"  Uruguay— to  see 
whether  the  prohibited  as-slstance  was  phased 
out. 

OAO  found  that  the  agencies  had  taken 
positive  action  to  prevent  assistance  from 
being  used  by  foreign  police  forces. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development, 
phased  out  Its  public  safety  programs  as  di- 
rected by  the  Congress.  (See  ch.  3.) 

The  Agency,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, still  assists  foreign  police  In  narcotics 
control.  Equipment  bought  for  foreign  po- 
lice to  use  In  controlling  narcotics  Increased 
substantiallv— from  $2.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  to  »12.5  million  in  1974.  (See  ch.  4.) 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  assistance 
program  Is  not  law  enforcement,  support  was 
provided  to  foreign  military  vmits  perform- 
ing law  enforcement  functions  and  to  civil- 
ian police  organizations  as  part  of  Defense's 
objective  of  Improving  the  Internal  sectirlty 
forces  of  friendly  governments. 

Defense  attempted  to  Identify  and  elimi- 
nate ineligible  recipients  from  its  programs 
and  did  ctit  off  direct  assWtance,  but  OAO 
found  that  indirect  assistance  could  con- 
tinue to  support  law  enforcement  activities 
^      In  foreign  countries  because — 

Common-use  facilities  supported  with  U.S. 
\    military    assistance    are   used    by    ineligible 
units. 

Foreign  military  personnel  receiving  mill- 
tar>'    assistance    program    funded    training 
could  be  rotated  to  law  enforcement  asslgn- 
'  ments, 

Certain  foreign  military  units  with  dual 
military  and  law  enforcement  roles  were  not 
identified  as  such  as  continued  to  receive 
military  assistance,  and 

MUltary  forces  In  cotmtries  trnder  martial 
law  could  perform  civilian  police  functions. 
(See  ch.  5.) 

Defense  believes  few  governments  would 
willingly  risk  losing  T'.S.  military  assistance 
bv  large -scale  Indirect  support  of  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  Further,  Defense  contends 
that  the  Congress  does  not  intend  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  be  prohibited  to  countries 
under  martial  law  or  to  units  as==lgned  dual 
military -police  functions. 

Tlie  State  Department  fiuies  a  difficult  and 
sensitive  problem  In  Implementing  the  po- 
litical prisoners  and  human  rights  resolu- 
tions. There  are  no  precise  definitions  of  ■'po- 
litical prisoner  "  and  "pol     -al  purpose." 

U.S.  Emb€i6sles  abroad  ,  >nerally  belit'.e 
that  cutting  off  aSslstance  would  be  counter 
productive  becatise  such  action  would  com- 
plicate   biU'.teral    relation •;'  or    remove    any 


leverage  or  Influence  the  U.S.  has  in  pro- 
moting respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms. 

State  lielieves  the  resolutions  are  not  legul 
requirements  to  deny  aid  and  prefers  to  use 
low-keyed  diplomatic  approaches  and  work 
through  iniernatlonal  organizations  on  hu- 
man rights  political  prlsojier  Issues.  State 
has  not  cut  off  any  as-sistance  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions.  It  Is  coiuinuiiiu  to  work  on  the 
problem.  (See  ch.  6.) 

G.\0  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  institute  a  formal  system  of  end-use 
monltorUig  checks  on  major  equipment  items 
provided  to  foreign  governments  for  narcotics 
control.  Further,  have  U.S.  missions  periodi- 
callv  check  police  units  receiving  narcotics 
control  funded  asslstatice  to  insure  that 
these  units  are  not  engaged  in  regular  law 
enforcement  activities. 

GAD  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
EJeffiise : 

Reexamine  the  duui-purpose  milts  O.'VO 
identified  and  similar  units  in  otiier  mliiiar.v 
assistance  program  recipient  coiiutrieii  to  de- 
termine whether  these  units  are  performhig 
law  enforcement  functions  and  terminate 
aiu  prohibited  assistance. 

Periodicallv  review  miliiurv  as.slstance  pro- 
grara  supported  military  units  for  changes 
in  their  missions  or  activities  which  would 
violate  the  prohibition. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  GAO's  and 
Defense's  views,  the  Congress  sliould  consider 
the  need  to  clarify  Its  intent  regarding  con- 
tinuing Indirect  support,  such  as  through 
conunon-use  facilities  and  rotation  of  mili- 
tary assistance  program  trained  personnel,  to 
xinits  performing  law  enforcement  function.-- 
and  the  broader  question  of  military  assist- 
ance to  countries  under  martial  law. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK;  Part  of  the  report 
deals  with  the  difficult  area  of  aid  to 
countries  which  are  engaged  in  violations 
of  human  rights.  The  report  includes 
congressional  activity  in  this  area  up  to 
the  enactment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975.  I  feel  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  Senate  has  just  agreed  to  a 
strong  human  rights  provision  in  the 
militarj-  aid  bill  (S.  2662  > .  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  REConn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Sec  111.  (a)  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  602B.  Human  JIichts. —  (aid)  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that,  except 
under  clrciunstances  specified  In  this  section 
no  security  assistance  may  be  provided  to 
any  country  the  government  of  which  en- 
gages in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recogniited  human 
rights. 

"(2)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  accordance  wltli  its  International 
obligations  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  keeping  with  the  con- 
stitutional heritage  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States,  to  promote  and  encourage  in- 
creased respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race.  sex.  language  or  religion.  To  this 
end  a  principal  goal  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  promote  the  In- 
creased observance  of  Internationally  recog- 
i:\zea.  human  rights  by  all  countries. 

"(3)  In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  pollc\ 
the  President  is  directed  to  formulate  ana 
conduct  International  securltv  assistance 
profevams  of  the  United  States  in  a  manner 
wliich  will  promote  and  advance  humati 
vi;;h's  and  avoid  identi;icrit;on  c^!  the  United 
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StateH.  through  such  programs,  with  gov- 
eriunents  which  deny  to  their  people  Inter- 
natlunnliy  recognized  human  rights  and 
fundaineiithi  iieedoms.  pai'tlcularly  the 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  security  of 
person.  Uluough  such  gross  violations  a- 
torture'  or  cruel,  inliuinan.  or  degrading 
trcatmeni  or  punishment,  or  prolonged  de- 
teutloij  without  charges)  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  or  in  the  contravention  oi 
the  policy  oi  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Rights.  Department  of  State,  shall  transmit 
lo  the  Congress,  as  part  of  the  presentation 
materials  for  security  assistance  for  each 
fiscal  year  Ijeginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1977,  a  full  and  complete  report  with  respect 
to  practices  regarding  the  observance  of  and 
respect  for  such  human  rights  in  each  coun- 
try proposed  to  be  a  recipient  of  security 
assl.stance.  In  ihe  preparation  of  such  re- 
Dort  the  Director  shall  take  Into  account — 

"(1)  iiie  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
mteniHtional  organizations,  including  non- 
governmental organizations  (such  as  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross) 
having  consultative  status  with  the  United 
Natloti-;  and  organizations  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  the  Council  of 
Etirope.  or  other  appropriate  regional  orga- 
nizations of  states;  and 

"(2)  the  extent  of  cooperation  by  such 
government  In  permitting  an  unimpeded  In- 
vestigation by  any  such  organization  of 
alleged  violations  of  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

"(C)(1)  Upon  the  reqtiest  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  resolution  of 
either  such  House,  or  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Human  Rights  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  such  request, 
transmit  to  both  such  committees  a  state- 
ment setting  forh — 

"(A)  a  detailed  description  of  practices  by 
the  recipient  government  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  steps  the  United  States  has  taken 
to— 

••(i)  discourage  any  practices  whle(h  are 
Inimical  to  Internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights:  and 

•■(11)  publicly  or  privately  call  attention  to, 
and  disassociate  any  assistance  provided  un- 
der this  Act  from,  such  practices; 

"(C)  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  notwithstanding  any  such 
practices,  exceptional  circumstances  require 
that  such  assistance  should  be  continued, 
and,  if  so,  a  description  of  such  circum- 
stances and  the  extent  to  which  assistance 
should  be  coutUivied;  and 

"(D)  such  other  Information  as  such  com- 
mit tee  or  such  House  may  request. 

"(2)  (A)  A  resolution  of  request  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  301  (hi  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  1975. 

"(B)  The  term  'certification',  as  used  In 
secrlon  301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  resolution  of 
request  of  either  House  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  term  'resolution',  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  such  Act.  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, only  a  simple  resolution  of  either 
House,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  wiiich  is  as  follows:  "That  the  (Senate 
Hon.se  of  Representatives)  requests  a  state- 
ment pursuant  to  section  502B(c)  (1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect 
to  the  appropriate  term  being  selected  from 
the  parenthesc.  and  the  blank  space  therein 
'euig  fllled   with   the   np.me  of  the  foreign 
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country  with  respect  to  which  such  request 
IS  made. 

"(3)  In  tlie  event  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  la  requested  pursuant  to 
su'osection  (c)  (1)  of  this  section  but  Is  not 
r.insmltted  in*  accordance  therewith,  not 
ister  than  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a  re- 
( 111  est  for  such  statement  no  security  assist- 
ance shall  be  delivered  to  such  country  ex- 
cept as  may  be  specifically  authorized  by  law 
for  such  country  unless  and  until  such  state- 
ment Is  transmitted. 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  event  a  statement  with 
respect  to  a  country  Is  transmitted  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Congress 
may.  within  the  first  period  of  thirty  days  of 
continuous  session  after  such  report  is  trans- 
mitted, adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  terxai.- 
n  a  ting  or  restricting  the  provision  of  se- 
curity assistance  to  such  country.  In  tbe 
event  such  concurrent  resolution  Is  adopted, 
such  assistance  shall  be  so  terminated  or  so 
restricted,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  Such  resolution  shall  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Kxport  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(C)  The  term  'certlflcatkxi',  as  used  In 
section  301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  statement  trans- 
mitted under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(D)  The  term  "resolution',  as  used  In 
section  301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  only  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress,  In  consideration  of  the  state- 
ineiit  transmitted  on  ,  19  ,  pursuant 
to  section  502B(c)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  .  di- 
rects that  the  provision  of  security  assist- 
ance to  such  country  be  ';  the  first 
hi.iuk  therein  being  filled  with  the  date 
of  the  transmittal  of  such  certification,  the 
second  blank  therein  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  country  to  which  such  certifica- 
tion pertains,  and  t*e  third  blank  therein 
being  filled  with  either  the  word  'trnml- 
naied'  or  the  words,  'restricted  as  follows:' 
followed  by  the  terms  of  such  restriction. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'se- 
curity assistance'  means — 

"(1)  assistance  under  chapter  2  (mili- 
tary assistance)  or  chapter  4  (security  sup- 
porting assistance)  or  chapter  5  (military 
education  and  training)  of  this  part  or  part 
VI  (Middle  East  Peace)   of  this  Act; 

"(2)  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services, 
extensions  of  credits  (including  participa- 
tions in  credits),  and  guarantees  of  loans 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(3)  any  license  In  effect  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  (including  technical  data  relating 
thereto)  to  or  for  the  armed  forces,  police. 
Intelligence,  or  other  Internal  security  forces 
of  a  foreign  country  under  section  38  of  the 
Avms   Export   Control   Act.". 

(b)  Section  624  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'(f)(1)  There  is  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  an  Office  of  Human  Rights, 
to  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

1 2)  The  Director  shall  maintain  conthiu- 
ous  observation  and  review  of  all  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  including  security  assist- 
ance programs,  for  the  purpose  of — 

"i-'^)  gathering  detailed  hiformation  re- 
garding the  observance  of  and  respect  for 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  in 
each  country  receiving  security  assistance  as 
ilelined  hi  section  502B  of  the  Act,  and  pre- 
paring, for  transmission  to  the  Congress,  the 
lepon.s  and  statemeuu  required  by  section 
.J03B: 

■■iB)  determining  whether  such  assistance 
is  being  furnished  in  complUnce  with  the 


provisions  of  sections  116  and  502B  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(C)  making  recommendations  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Administrator  for  the  correction  of  any  de- 
ficiencies in  such  compliance.". 

(c)  Any  report  or  statement  reqviired  by 
section  602B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (as  amended  by  section  111  of  this  Act) 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Human  Rights  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
i>aoHiBrrioN  against  furnishing  assistance 

TO  OOUMTRIES  which  AIDS  OR  ABETS  INTESNA- 
TIOKAL    TERRORISTS 

Sec.  112.  Chapter  l  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  620A.  PaoHiBinoN  Against  Fitrnish- 
iNo  Assistance  to  Countries  Which  Aioe  oi 
Abets  International  Terrorists. —  (a)  Ex- 
cept where  the  President  finds  national  se- 
curity to  require  otherwise  the  President 
shall  terminate  all  assistance  under  this  Act 
to  any  government  which  aids  or  abets  any 
Individual  or  group  that  has  committed  an 
act  of  International  terrorism,  and  may  not 
thereafter  furnish  assistance  to  such  gov- 
ernment until  the  end  of  the  one  year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  termi- 
nation, except  that  If  during  its  period  of 
ineUglblUty  for  assistance  such  country  aids 
or  abets  any  other  individual  or  group  that 
has  committed  an  act  of  International  ter- 
rorism such  country's  period  of  Ineligibility 
shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  year  for 
ea<^  such  individual  or  group. 

"(b)  If  the  President  finds  the  above  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  Justify  a  continua- 
tion of  assistance  to  any  government  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  shall  report 
such  circumstances  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 
Assistance  may  not  be  furnished  to  such 
government  if  the  Congress,  within  thirty 
calendar  days  of  receiving  such  report, 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  ef- 
fect that  it  does  not  find  that  the  above  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  justify  a&sistance  to 
such  government.". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  "While  the  report  is 
largely  favorable,  it  does  point  out  sev- 
eral areas  that  need  further  congres- 
sional and  agency  review.  I  will  be  study- 
ing the  GAO  recommendations,  and,  if 
necessary,  introducing  remedial  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  agencies  will  be 
taking  similar  action. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McCLELLAN 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  John  L.  McClellan,  will 
be  honored  at  a  reception  by  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  and  the 
Economic  Development  Commission  of 
Tulsa.  The  reception  will  mark  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  port 
of  Catoosa,  near  Tulsa.  That  event,  in 
turn,  marked  the  completion  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  Navigation 
System. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Senator 
McClellan  should  be  so  honored,  be- 
cause he  and  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma  were  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  the  system  that  bears 
their  names.  The  McCleUan-Kerr  Sys- 
tem, one  of  the  most  magnificent  public 
works  programs  in  history,  will  stand 
for  many  decades  to  come  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  hard  work,  dedication  and 


vision  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. The  contribution  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan-Kerr  System  to  the  States  of 
Axkansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  to  the 
Southwest  as  a  whole,  can  hardly  be 
measured.  Cities  that  once  were  land- 
locked now  play  host  to  commerce  from 
around  the  world.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  reap  the  economic,  recreation  and 
other  benefits  of  this  new  accessibility, 
which  In  the  future  will  transform,  for 
tlie  better,  the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  the  richly 
deserved  tributes  to  Senator  McClellan 
on  this  significant  anniversary. 


WILDLIFE  MmGATlON— SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  with 
concurrence  of  the  South  Dakota  Senate 
on  February  13,  passed  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  seek 
alternatives  to  the  acquisition  of  private 
land  for  tiie  mitigation  of  wUdlife 
habitat  los^. 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  expressed 
my  opposition  to  the  five  alternatives 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  presently 
considering  for  mitigation  of  wildlife 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
Oahe  and  Big  Bend  Projects  in  South 
Dakota. 

While  there  is  no  question  about  the 
need  to  mitgate  wildlife  losses  for  public 
works  projects  inUBe  State,  I  am  dubious 
abont  the  actual  necessity  of  taking 
more  and  more  private  lands  from  the 
citizens  of  South  Dakota.  A  great  deal  of 
private  land  in  the  State  has  already  been 
given  up  in  connection  with  development 
along  the  Missouri  River.  The  people  of 
South  Dakota  cannot  continue  to  lose  ad- 
ditional acres  of  productive  farmland  or 
other  taxable  property. 

I.  therefore,  want  to  continue  to  urge 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  study  and 
recommend  other  more  suitable  means  to 
mitigate  for  wildlife  losses  than  thase 
alternatives  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  \ 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  NoS  508 
A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 

Corps  of  Engineers  to  seek  alternatives  to 

the   acquisition   of   private   land   for   the 

mitigation  of  wUdlife  habitat  losses 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein : 

Whereas,  the  impoundment  of  waters  be- 
hind Oahe  and  Big  Bend  Reservoirs  has  In- 
undated -the  rich  wildlife  habitat  of  the 
Missouri  River  gorge;  and 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  recog- 
nizing the  effects  of  this  Inundation  upon 
\vildlife  populations,  ha»~^ormulated  plans 
for  mitigating  this  loss  of  habitat  through 
the  purchase  of  private  land  In  South  Dakota 
as  replacement  habitat;  and 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  ac- 
tively sought  reactions  and  responses  of  the 
citizens  of  South  Dakota  to  these  mitigation 
proposals  by  conducting  a  series  of  public 
meetings  In  the  affected  ai-eas;  and  •' 
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■Whereas,  the  overwhelming  consensus  o.' 
opinion  at  ttfese  meetings  was  that  niitiga- 
uoa_9f  wUdlifl  habitat  through  the  purchase 
of  private  land  is  highly  undesirable;  and 

Whereas,  ln*)lementation  of  the  present 
r.  iiigatlon  projo^al  v.ould  reir.o-. e  still  more 
property  from^he  public  tax  roll>  and  clr— 
rrpt  existing  lAnU  acquisition  patterns  in 
t v.e  affected  area*  v.lthout  substantially  aup- 
lueiiting  the  prribuctlvity  of  the  purclia?ed 
.w.d  as  wildlife  ttabltat;  and 

Whereiis.  alterr  itive  plans  lor  mltlgatli.- 
the  loss  of  habita  .  iucludiut;  a  direct  money 
pnynienc,  have  b  en  suggested,  but  as  yet 
h;  "ve  been  inartec  "ately  revlev.ed  and  con- 
sidered : 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  oi  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-nr:-t 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  conciirrlng  therein,  that  the  Legi.<- 
latiire  v.ork  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Hie 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Governor  oi 
South  Dakota,  the  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional Delegation  and  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  to  explore  and  consider  alternatives 
to  the  present  Corps  of  Engineers  plan  to 
nutigate  the  loss  of  wildlife  through  the 
purchase  of  private  lands;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  thai  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
sent a  copy  oi  this  Resolution  to  the  Corpb 
of  Engineer  commanders  in  Pierre,  South 
Dakota  and  Omaha.  Nebraska,  to  the  Secre- 
tnrv  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Dakota  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Dak-na  Congressional 
De'.estation. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  fiu-ther  morning  busines.s? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


OK1.AHOMA  SENATORIAL  CON- 
TESTED ELECTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolution 
356,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Rps.  366)  relating  to  the 
Oklahoma  senatoiiiU   contested   election 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  follow - 
mg  the  1974  senatorial  elections  four 
contests  were  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  RiUes  and  Admin- 
istration. Out  of  33  elections  for  Senate 
seats.  4  were  close  enough  to  require  the 
su^ff  of  that  subcommittee  to  travel  from 
the  bitter  cold  of  New  Hampshire  and 
North  Dakota  to  the  heat  of  Oklahoma 
and  to  the  sunshine  in  Nevada.  At  one 
point  the  staff  of  the  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee  were  practically 
commuting  between  .some  of  tliose  States 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

Porttmatelj-.  two  of  tiiose  contests 
V  ere  resoU'ed  by  the  committee  without 


involving  the  entire  Senate.  However.  I 
am  advised  that  a  contestant  in  one  of 
the  cases,  supposedly  settled,  indicated 
an  interest  in  reopening  the  matter  when 
tlie  Senate  committee  appeared  to  be 
tiiking  the  Oklahoma  challenge  seriously. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  numerical  margin  of  victory  in  both 
Nevada  and  North  Dakota  was  smaller, 
considerably  smaller,  than  the  3.835-vote 
rn.'ivin  by  v.liich  Senator  Beii.mon  won 
the  election  in  Oklahoma.  It  could  be 
noted»that  there  are  several  other  Sen- 
aturi  sitting  iai  this  body  with  margins 
of  victory  considerably  less  than  the 
3  835-\ote  margin  by  which  Senator 
Belimon  won  that  election  in  Oklahoma. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware,  and  the 
ta.xpayers  would  be  particularly  pained 
if  they  knew  the  figures,  of  the  tremen- 
dous expenditures  of  money  and  time 
that  went  into  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
test before  it  was  finally  returned  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  a  new  elec- 
tion by  an  action  of  the  Senate.  I  suspect 
that  in  the  background  those  who  are 
preb..';ing  this  contest  would  like  to  have 
the  Senate  and  the  people  beheve  that 
this  case  is  similar  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire case,  and  that,  therefore,  we  should 
return  the  matter  to  the  State  for  a  new 
election. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  focus  on  some 
major  cHfTerences  between  the  New 
Hampshire  election  contest  and  this  con- 
test which  grew  out  of  the  election  for 
Senator  in  Oklahoma  in  1974. 

First  of  all.  the  New  Hampshire  case 
was  essentially  a  dispute  over  the  re- 
turns of  that  election.  Under  article  I. 
section  5,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Sen- 
ate appropriately  has  the  fimction  of 
judging  the  "returns"  of  an  election.  I 
will  speak  more  to  this  point.  But  it  is 
important  here.  I  believe,  to  know  and 
keep  in  mind  that  in  the  Oklahoma  con- 
test there  is  no  essential  dispute  about 
the  returns.  There  is  agreement  on 
the  numbers — tiie  tally  of  votes.  Rather, 
the  dispute  in  this  case  has  to  do  with 
the  manner  of  holding  the  election. 

Under  article  I,  section  4.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  "manner"  of  holding  elec- 
tions within  tlte  government,  is  a  func- 
tion of  State,  not  the  Senate. 

Let  me  turn  to  anotlier  important  dif- 
ference. In  the  New  Hampshire  case,  ver>' 
strangely,  two  certificates  of  election 
were  issued  by  the  State  authority,  one 
to  Mr.  Wyman  and  one  to  now  Senator 
DuRKiN.  In  that  case,  confronted  with 
two  certificates,  the  Senate  required  both 
candidates  to  stand  aside  and  seated 
neittier. 

^  this,  the  Oklahoma  case,  only  one 
certificate  was  issued  by  the  authorities 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Tlie  State  de- 
clai-ed  Mr.  Bhxlmon  to  be  the  winner:  he 
was  administered  the  oath  and  seated  by 
the  Senate. 

In  the  New  Hampshiie  case  there  were 
arguments  that  the  State  courts  could 
not  pass  on  some  of  the  issues  raised 
in  the  contest  because  of  limiting  State 
statutes  under  the  circumstajnces.  Those 
legitimate  questions  which  could  not  be 
decided  by  State  courts  were  appropri- 
ately passed  on  to  the  Senate  forMe- 
cision. 

Bv  contrast,  in  this  case  there  was  no 
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question  about  State  jurisdiction.  The 
district  court  and  the  Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court  clearly  had  authority  to 
pass  on  the  questions  which  were  raised 
in  the  case. 

In  New  Ham^^hire.  although  it  was 
denied,  there  wa«  at  least  a  possible  basis 
for  inferring  partisaaship.  The  State 
ballot  law  commission,  which  reviewed 
the  returns  and  found  that  Mr.  Wyman, 
a  Republican,  had  won  by  two  votes  was 
itself  dominated  by  the  Republican 
Party.  By  contrast,  in  this  Oklahoma 
case,  the  local  election  machineiy  was 
completely  controlled  by  Democrats.  The 
party  of  Mr.  Edmondson  controlled  tlie 
boards  and  ofiBcials  who  conducted  the 
election,  counted  the  votes,  and  deter- 
mined Mr.  BELtMON  to  be  the  winner. 

I  understand  that  the  judge  of  the 
district  court,  where  Mr.  Edmondson  ini- 
tially filed  his  contest,  was  a  Democrat. 
The  lower  court's  decision  was  appealed 
by  Mr.  Edmondson  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  a  nine-mem- 
ber court.  Eight  of  the  nine  members  of 
that  court  were  Democrats.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  unani- 
mously dismissed  Mr.  Edmondson 's  com- 
plaint, and  declared  Mr.  Bellmon  the 
winner. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  case,  ultimately 
both  p>arties  requested  a  rerun  under  a 
special  election  statute  which  existed  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Certainly, 
we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  a  situation 
before  tis  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  expand 
on  several  o^the  points  I  have  made. 

Article  I,  section  4.  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  "time,  place  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  States." 

The  gravamen  of  Mr.  Edmonson's  com- 
plaint essentially  boils  down  to  the  al- 
leged failure  of  local  election  ofiacials  of 
his  own  party  to  place  straight  party 
levers  on  certain  voting  machines.  This 
complaint  goes  to  the  manner  of  holding 
the  election. 

The  returns  of  the  election  in  the  New- 
Hampshire  case  were  disputed.  Mr. 
Wyman  claimed  to  iiave  won  by  two 
votes,  and  Mr.  Durkin  claimed  to  have 
won  by  another  number. 

In  tliis  Oklahoma  case,  neither  Mr. 
Edmondson  nor  Mr.  Bellmon  is  contest- 
ing the  returns  of  the  election.  Indeed, 
tn  his  pleadings  before  the  courts,  Mr. 
Edmondson  stipulated  as  to  the  election 
returrts.  Both  parties  agree  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  each  candidate  received. 

Having  stipulated  to  the  correctness  oi 
the  returns,  it  is  clear  that  the  challenge 
of  Mr.  Edmondson  goes  to  the  manner 
of  holding  the  election;  but,  under  tlie 
Constitution,  while  the  Senate  is  the 
judge  of  election  returns,  the  State — not 
the  Senate — determin  the  manner  of 
holding  the  election. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  foctis  on  an- 
other question  which  the  Senate  may  be 
required  to  confront  if  it  L-^  to  take  seri- 
ously the  resolution  and  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate.  Before  the  case  of 
McCormack  v.  Powell  (395  U.S.  477) ,  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1968,  Sen- 
ators might  have  assumed  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  interpret  for  itself  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  apply 
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to  the  Senate.  I  suggest,  however,  that 
precedents  in  this  area,  which  might 
have  been  established  ifftor  to  the  PoweQ 
against  McCormack  decision,  need  to 
be  reviewed  anew. 

At  one  point  in  its  Powell  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

Mr.  Powell  was  excluded  from  tbe  60th 
Congress;  te,  he  was  not  administered  the 
oath  of  office  and  was  prevented  from  tak- 
iiig  his  seat.  IX  he  had  been  alU>wed  to  take 
the  oath  and  subsequently  had  been  required 
to  surrender  his  seat,  the  House's  action 
■.vould  have  constituted  expulsion.  Since  we 
concluded  that  Powell  was  excluded  Irom 
the  90th  Congress,  we  express  no  view  on 
what  llmlUtlons  may  exist  upon  Congress' 
power  to  expel  or  otherwise  punish  a  member 
oace  he  lias  been  seated.  896  VS.  486  at  807. 

We  may  have  to  face  a  very  interesting 
constitutional  question.  Mr.  Bexlmoh 
has  been  seated  in  the  Senate  since  Jan- 
uary 1975.  Having  been  administered 
the  oath  of  offloe  and  having  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  these  ms^ny  monttis, 
having  voted  on  many  bills,  some  of 
which  were  passed  by  a  margin  of  one 
vote,  this  question  must  be  raised:  Could 
he  now  be  expelled  by  a  majority  vote,  or 
would  a  two -thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  be 
required? 

I  raise  the  question  in  light  of  article 
I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides : 

Each  House  may  determine  the.  Ztules  of 
its  Proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly Behavior,  and,  with  the  Concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  now 
would  not  "exclude"  Mr.  Bellmcw  from 
the  Senate.  It  would  expel  him.  He  Is  a 
Senator,  and  he  has  been  a  Senator  stance 
he  took  the  oath  and  was  seated  in  Jan- 
uary 1975. 

I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  believe  this  is  an  important,  fun- 
damental question  which  deserves  addi- 
tional attention  In  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  for  now,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  some  of  the  points  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
made.  He  has  raised  some  points  that 
cetrainly  are  worthy  of  discussion  and 
consideration. 

First,  he  referred  to  the  four  contests 
that  were  filed,  the  New  Hampshire, 
Oklahoma,  Nevada,  and  North  Dakota 
contests. 

I  point  out  to  him  tliat  of  those  con- 
tests only  those  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Oklahoma  were  pursued.  The  North 
Dakota  one  was  not  pursued  beyond  the 
State  action.  The  Nevada  one  was  not 
pursued  beyond  the  State  action.  The 
two  electicais  certainly  did  not  Involve 
any  violaton  of  law,  as  has  not  only  been 
alleged  in  this  case  but  lias  been  found 
by  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  recall  whether  there  were  some 
specific  violations  of  law  in  ttie  New 
Hampshire  case,  I  suppose  by  implication 
there  were  because  the  (juestlon  was 
'  aised  as  to  whether  a  person's  absentee 
ballot  had  been  properly  cast  in  accord- 
^uice  with  law,  and  anothej.question  was 
raised,  in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  as 
lo  whether  a  man  had  pr(H>erly  voted  his 
life's  ballot.  So  I  guess  that  the  ques- 
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tlon  of  a  violation  of  law  piobauly  was 
raised  In  the  New  Hampshire  election. 

The  Senator  did  say  that  the  courts  of 
OUahoma  have  made  a  determination 
on  tills  matter,  and  well  they  have.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  district  court  in  Okla- 
homa, at  that  level,  f  oimd  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  law,  that  the  directions 
that  were  prescrilied  by  the  Oklahoma 
law  were  mandatory  before  an  election 
and  directory  afterward  and,  therefore, 
held,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  agree  with  that.  The  Supreme 
Court  did  find  in  fact  that  there  w  ere 
violations  of  the  law. 

It  Is  rather  Interesting  to  note  the 
CSiavez  case,  where  the  tables  were  re- 
versed from  the  suH^potnt  of  the  par- 
ties Involved.  Tlie  Republicans  at  that 
time  were  in  the  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Democrats  were  in  the  minority. 
The  Republicans  contended  that  there 
were  alleged  violations  and  irregularities 
In  that  ejection  that  in  and  of  themselves 
were  sufBcient  to  overturn  the  election 
and  that  Mr.  Chavez  should  not  be 
seated. 

They  voted  in  that  fashion.  They  voted 
by  a  majority  of  seven  to  one  for  that 
precise  thing.  However,  the  vote  did  not 
carry  in  the  Senate.  Incidentally  it  was 

f  required  on  the  two-thirds  basis, 
ler,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
gested.  But  it  was  decided  on  a 
majority  vote,  as  well  it  should  be,  and 
Senator  Chavez  was  seated  in  that 
particular  case. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  case,  every 
Member  on  the  minority  side  wanted  to 
send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire  for  a 
new  election.  I  think  that  on  most  votes, 
the  voting  was  imanimotis  on  the  mi- 
nority side  to  send  it  back.  There  were  so 
many  votes  to  send  it  back  that  there 
may  have  been  one  or  two  in  which  they 
did  not  all  vote  to  send  it  back. 

For  example,  Senator  Weickjer,  to  my 
recollection,  hswi  five  different  resolutions 
to  send  it  back,  on  which  we  voted.  Each 
resolution  was  to  send  it  back  for  a  new 
election. 

We  in  the  Senate  could  not  determine 
who  in  New  Hampshire  won  that  elec- 
tion. We  tried  to  do  so  for  a  long  time. 
We  tried  to  have  the  Senate  determine 
who  should  have  a  vote  that  was  cast  a 
certain  way;  and  because  of  a  determined 
minority,  we  were  not  able  to  do  that. 
They  would  not  let  us  make  a  deter- 
mination. They  would  not  even  let  us 
obtain  cloture  in  order  to  determine 
who  won  the  election  based  on  the  ballots 
cast.  So  it  finally  went  back.  I  think  that 
perhaps  some  of  my  friends  on  the  mi- 
nority side  now  wish  it  had  not  gone  back, 
that  we  had  decided  the  matter  here,  and 
the  result  might  have  been  different  from 
tliat  which  finally  came  out. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  have  been  the 
same. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Senator-<lRiFFiN  also 
pointed  out  that  here  we  ave  onl>'  one 
certificate,  and  that  is  true.  Senator 
Belliion  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  certif- 
icate in  this  matter,  and  he  was  seated; 
but  he  was  seated  without  prejudice  to 
the  contest  of  Mr.  Edmondson  that  had 
been  filed.  That  was  not  new.  That  cer- 


tainly was  not  a  precedeat,  because  that 
h^  been  done  many  thncs  in  the  past. 
I  voted  for  it,  and  I  would  do  It  again, 
under  the  circumstances.  I  voted  to  seat 
him  without  prejudice  to  Mr.  Edmond- 
son's  contest. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  two  very 
fine  gentlemen.  This  is  not  an  issue  of. 
personalities  between  one  or  the  other. 
Goodness  knows,  I  do  not  relish  the  re-  ' 
sponsibility.  as  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  to  stand  here  and  try  to  con- 
tend thatxthe  matter  should  go  back 
and  that  one  of  my  cofteagues  should  not 
be  seated.  Th^t  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
for  me  to  do,  but  I  have  to  carry  out  my 
responsibility.  'When  a  contest  is  filed,  it 
is  incumbenrupon  the  Rules  Committee 
to  make  the  best  determinsiUon  it  can 
and  report  it  to  the  Senate,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  done  here. 

The  issue  is  quite  simple.  Some  red 
herring  type  of  situations  have  been 
created,  but  the  issue  is  very  simple.  The 
issue  is  this:  Were  the  violations  of  law 
that  have  been  admitted  and  have  been 
found  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  together  with  the  mislead- 
ing instructions  that  were  on  the  ma- 
chines in  Tulsa  Coimty.  sufficient  to  af- 
fect the  outcome  of  the  election  or  to 
change  the  outcome  of  the  election, 
which  would  require  a  change  of  1,918 
votes? 

If  one  believes  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr. 
Kiripatrick,  then  one  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  but  that  the  fact  that 
these  errors  cimiulatively — when  I  say 
"errors,"  I  include  the  erroneous  instruc- 
tions on  the  machine  and  the  two  im- 
questioned  violations  of  law — ^if  one 
considers  those  cumulatively,  were  they 
adequate  to  have  one  believe  that  a  1,918 
vote  advantage  would  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Edmondson  if  the  law  had  been  followed? 
If  a  senator  believes  that,  then  he  should 
vote  that  this  matter  should  go  bapk 
for  a  new  election.  If  he  does  not  believa  • 
that  kind  of  error  would  have  been  the 
result  of  the  violations  of  law  and  the 
erroneous  instructions,  then  he  should 
vote  that  it  should  not  go  back  for  a  new- 
election,  and  Senator  Bellmon  should 
be  seated. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  w  ent  into 
a  discussion  about  States  having  the 
right  to  establish  the  procedure  for  elec- 
tions, and  this  certainly  is  true.  I  agree 
completely  with  that. 

This  is  exactly  what  Oklahoma  did 
in  this  case.  They  esttiblished  a  pro- 
cedure in  their  State  that  Is  different 
from  that  in  my  State.  In  my  State,  one 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
a  straight  party  ticket  in  the  election.  He 
would  have  to  vote  on  each  race  individ- 
ually if  he  wanted  to  be  tabulated  on 
every  race.  We  did  that  knowingly  in  our 
State.  We  outlawed  it.  We  said,  "You 
cannot  have  straight  party  voting."  Ok- 
lahoma looked  at  it  differently.  They 
said  that  you  could  have  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fi-om  C&la- 
homa  is  now  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 
would  like  his  attention.  He  made  a 
statement  yesterday  to  the  effect  that 
the  politicians  of  Oklahoma  opposed 
straight  party  voting  and  sought  its  re- 
moval from  the  election  laws.  He  said 
that  they  did  that  because  the  Demo- 
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crats  were  Interested  in  this,  and  because 
it  advantaged  the  Republicans  more  than 
the  Demdbrats  by  having  that  right  and 
opportunity.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  would  be  interested 
to  leam  that  yesterday — Just  yester- 
day— even  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  addressing  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Oklahoma 
was  voting,  by  a  margin  of  60  to  32, 
against  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate 
straight  party  voting  in  Oklahcxna.  I 
think  that  if  we  check  the  time  change, 
we  will  find  that  It  was  probably  at  the 
very  time  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
was  talking. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON*  WUl  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  finish?  Then  I  win  be  glMMo 
engage  in  a  discourse  with  him  I  shoula 
like  to  state  the  rest  of  It,  because  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  want  to  quote  him.  It  reads: 

Thla  wlU  oonflrm  that  House  blU  1879. 
which  would  haT«  ellmliuited  straight  party 
voting  In  Oklahoma,  was  defeated  by  the 
HoTue  of  Representatives  by  a  do  not  pass 
vote  of  60  to  32. 

The  telegram  Is  signed  by  William  P. 
Willis,  the  speaker  of  the  house. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  intrigued  by  that 
Information,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
made  further  inquiries  regarding  the 
measure  that  was  defeated;  and,  strange- 
ly enough,  it  was  introduced  by  a  ReiSIb- 
lican  named  Joe  Manning.  In  the  record- 
ed vote,  21  Republicans  voted  for  elim- 
ination of  straight  party  voting,  together 
with  11  Democrats,  while  59  Democrats 
and  1  Republican  voted  to  keep  straight 
party  voting  in  all  of  Oklahoma. 

The  vote  from  Tulsa  County  aLiO  is  in- 
structive, because  we  have  been  talking 
about  Tulsa  County  here,  since  six 
Democrats  voted  to  keep  the  straight 
party  voting  requirements,  while  six 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats  vot^d 
for  its  elimination. 

F^om  tills  vote  taken  yesterday  In 
Oklahoma.  I  surmise  that  Oklahoma 
Republicans  oppose  straight  party  voting 
and  that,  by  and  large,  the  Democrats 
support  it.  including  the  majority  of 
Tulsa  Democratic  representatives. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  wiU 
put  to  rest  the  assertions  that  Okla- 
homans  do  not  want  straight  party  vot- 
ing or  that  it  is  no  longer  required  in 
Tulsa.  It  is  required  and  no  doubt  will 
continue  to  be  required  for  the  foresee- 
able future  based  on  that  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
really  amazed  at  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  qiwte  me  correctly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  I  did  not,  I  must 
apologize. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Has  the  Senator 
yielded  to  me?  If  not,  I  will  wait  until 
he  has  finished. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thought  I  was  yielding 
for  a  question,  but  I  will  even  yield' to  the 
Senator  to  make  a  statement,  if  he 
wishes,  because  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 


quote him.  I  want  to  get  It  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  go  through 
the  situation  on  third  party  voting  In 
our  State. 

In  1969,  I  believe,  when  I  was  Gover- 
nor, there  was  a  bill  to  eliminate  straight 
party  voting  in  the  two  counties  with  vot- 
ing machines — Tulsa  Coimty  and  Okla- 
homa County.  The  general  consensus,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  was  that  straight  party 
voting  did  have  an  effect  in  Oklahoma, 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  between  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  that  in 
the  rural  areas,  the  stiaight  party  voting 
benefited  Democrats,  and  in  the  urban 
areas  of  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  Counties, 
it  benefited  the  Republicans.  As  Gover- 
nor, I  vetoed  the  bill  to  eliminate  straight 
party  voting  on  the  machines,  only  in 
Tulsa  and  Oklahcnna  Counties.  I  said  at 
the  time  that  I  would  sign  a  bill  if  it 
were  eliminated  statewide,  because  I 
think  it  has  been  unfairly  used. 

The  action  that  took  place  next,  I  be- 
lieve, was  in  1971.  which  was  a  means  of 
eliminating  straight  party  voting  on  the 
machine — not  a  direct  vote  on  straight 
party  voting,  but  it  had  that  effect  for 
Tulsa  County.  So  in  the  election  in  which 
I  was  engaged  in  1972,  there  were  no 
levers.  In  fact,  the  Tulsa  machines,  both 
Amarillo  and  Tulsa,  were  programed 
really  Identical  to  the  way  they  were  in 
1974:  counting  erroneous  statements, 
position  on  the  ballot,  and  the  straight 
party  lever. 

Then,  in  1974.  there  was  another  ef- 
fort, and  the  whole  punxxse  of  it  was  to 
do  away  with  straight  party  voting  in 
Tul.sa  County  only.  This  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  rather  complicated  lan- 
guage that  has  to  do  with  modifying  the 
machine  in  Tulsa  County;  that  it  would 
lead  to  elimination  of  straight  party 
voting. 

It  is  certainly  no  .surprise  to  me  that, 
apparently,  the  vote  that  the  Senator  is 
talking  about — I  am  not  actually  fa- 
miliar with  it — was  to  eliminate  it  state- 
wide. Why  would  the  Democrats  want  to 
eliminate  it  statewide  when  it  is  already 
eliminated  in  Tulsa  County,  which  is  the 
strong  Republican  county,  when  to  have 
straight  party  voting  is  helpful  in  the 
rural  counties?  I  wish  they  would  do 
that.  I  think  they  should  do  that.  But 
obviously,  they  are  not  doing  that,  be- 
cause apparently,  they  want  to  have  an 
advantage  in  the  rural  counties. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  misinterpreting, 
unfortunately,  the  information  that  is 
available  to  him.  I  am  really  sorry  that 
he  is  talking  about  apples  and  oranges 
and  wanting  to  color  this  debate  In  that 
way.  because  it  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
way  people  in  Oklahoma  regard  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
I  said,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  have 
him  think  that  I  have  misquoted  him  in 
any  way.  In  order  to  set  the  record  ab- 
solutely straight,  I  shall  read  from  the 
Record.  Then  we  can  make  our  own 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  I  mis- 
quoted it.  This  is  on  page  4947,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  and  would  like  to  follow  this: 

Obviously.  Dr.  MUler  has  not  consulted 
with    the   poUticlana    of   Oklahoma,    or    the 


politicians  of  Oklahoma  certainly  have  not 
rewl  of  Dr.  Miller's  finding  and  agraed  with 
him,  twcause  In  1060,  ■whaia.  I  was  Ck>vemor 
of  th«  State  of  Oklahoma,  tba  Democratic 
legislature  passed  and  submitted  to  my  desk 
a  proposition  to  eliminate  straight  party 
voting  on  voting  machines,  which  meant 
eliminating  straight  party  voting  In  Tulsa 
and  Oklahoma  Counties. 

Why?  Did  they  do  this  for  any  reason  of 
evening  up  voting  between  the  two  parties? 
No,  they  did  It  because  It  was  generally 
agreed  between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
In  Oklahoma,  and  certainly  in  the  legislature 
and  by  those  running  statewide,  that  straight 
party  voting  does  have  an  effect,  that  it  does 
have  ttn  effect  favorable  to  Republicans  in 
Oklahoma  and  Tulsa  Counties,  because  of 
the  straight  party  lever  on  the  voting  ma- 
chines, and  that  it  has  an  effect  favorable 
to  Democrats  in  the  rural  counties. 

This  contention,  I  want  to  emphasize,  is 
completely  Inconsistent  with  the  thinking  of 
those  running  for  office  In  CMdahoma,  as  far 
as  Tulsa  County  Is  concerned.  In  1971,  i 
know,  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
were  well  awttre  that  the  legislature  in  Okla- 
homa, with  a  Democratic  majority  did  pass 
a  bill  which  did  permit,  under  certain  clr- 
ciunstances,  that  there  need  not  be  a  straight 
party  lever  under  certain  conditions  In  Tulsa 
County. 

When  I  ran  for  office  In  1972,  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  voting  machine  was -programed 
Just  exactly  the  way  It  was  for  1974  as  far 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Senate 
wa-s  concerned. 

If  I  may  Interpolate  here,  I  think  the 
Senator  may  want  to  correct  that  Record 
also,  because,  as  I  understand  It,  there 
were  no  Amarlllo  machines  in  1972.  The 
Amarillo  machine  is  the  (me  on  the  right, 
back  there.  I  believe  I  am  correct  on  that. 

In  1972.  there  was  not  a  requirement  that 
there  be  a  straight  party  lever. 

In  1974.  there  was  a  requh-ement,  but,  as 
far  as  the  position  on  the  panel  and  as  far 
,  as  erroneous  Instructions  were  concerned   It 
wiis  e.xactly  the  same. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  Deino- 
crat«  and  Republicans  in  our  State  do  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  an  effect  of  straight  party 
voting  where  voting  machines  are  used  with 
a  lever  for  straight  party  voting,  but  they  are 
also  in  agreement  that  If  this  lever  is  lacking, 
then  the  paity  benefited  Is  the  Democratic 
candidate,  not  the  Republican. 

Again,  if  I  may  interpolate,  I  find  that 
statement  rather  hard  to  believe,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  yesterday  had 
the  votes  just  as  I  have  recoimted  them 
to  the  Senate  here. 

Tills  was  reaffirmed  In  1974,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  know,  when  the  leg- 
islature passed  another  bill  which  does  not 
permit  straight  pferty  voting  in  Tulsa  County 
beginning  in  1975,  and  I  believe  it  was  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Again,  to  interpolate,  that  is  not  what 
the  law  is.  I  pointed  that  oat  yesterday. 
The  law  is  that  it  does  not  require  the 
straight- party  voting  if  it  requires  a  sub- 
stantial modification  to  be  made  on  the 
machines. 

So,  straight  party  voting  on  the  voting 
machines  In  Tulsa  County,  both  at  the  Tulsa 
and  Amarlllo  machines,  are  outlawed  at  the 
present  time  for  any  future  elections.  This 
was  done  by  a  Democratic  legislature,  a  Dem- 
ocratic Senator,  and  certainly  was  not  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Republican  candidates 
running  In  Tulsa  County.  It  was  done  for  the 
benefit  of  Democratic  nominees. 

So  I  find  it  impoasible  to  have  any  credN 
blUty  in  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Miller 
that  straight  party  levers  affected  only  Dem- 
ocrats and  not  RepubUcans  or  Independents. 
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Mr.  PresldeDtr,  pennit  me.  again,  to 
read  the  resuUs  of  that  vote  yesterday. 
It  was  Introdueed  by  a  RepuUicaa.  Joe 
Manning.  In  iiie  recorded  vote.  21  Re- 
publicans voted  for  elimination  of 
straight  party  voting,  together  with  11 
Democrats,  while  59  Democrats  and  1 
RepuWican  voted  to  keep  straight  party 
\oting  In  all  of  Oklahoma.  The  vote  hy 
members  of  Tulsa  County  was  six  Demo- 
crats voting  to  keep  the  straight  party 
\  oting  requiremeaits,  while  six  Republi- 
cans and  two  Democrats  voted  lor  its 
elimination. 

I  certainly  do  iwt  want  to  have  the 
Senator  think  I  misquoted  him.  The  en- 
tire record  Is  here  together  In  one  idace 
now.  I  think  It  Is  quite  complete. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.   Will  the   Senator 

vield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  Senator 
<;avs,  in  reiterating  what  I  said  and  what 
I  just  said  today,  is  correct.  But  what  he 
li^  not  pointing  out  is  that  there  are  two 
counties  in  which  the  straight  party  vot- 
ing helps  the  Republicans  and  In  the  bal- 
ance, 75  counties,  straight  party  voting 
helps  the  Democrats.  This  explains  irtiy 
ti-.e  vote  would  be  the  way  It  is. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  vote  was  21,  is 
that  correct,  for  elimination,  and  59 
against?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  wye  21  votes 
;or  eliminating  straight  partrvotlng? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  were  21  R«)ubll- 
cans  who  voted  for  elimination  of 
straight  party  voting,  toget?ier  with  11 
Democrats.  That  made  a  total  of  82. 
Fifty-nine  Democrats  and  one  Republi- 
can voted  to  keep  straight  party  voting 
in  all  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  Is  consistent,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  with  what  I  said  yes- 
terday, because  he  reread  It.  I  would  have 
Mgned  a  statewide  elimination  of  straii^t 
partj'  voting,  but  I  was  not  going  to  sign 
a  partial  elimination  that  helped  the 
Democrats  and  disfavored  the  Republi- 
cans. Tills  vote  reflects  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
telegram  from  Mr.  Willis,  speaker  of  the 
house,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

J  Telegram] 

Oklmtoma  CrrY,  Oku^., 

March  2,1976. 
Senator  Howard  Cankon. 
VtatMngton,DjC.: 

This  will  confirm  that  House  b!U  1879 
which  would  have  ^Iminated  straight  party 
voting  in  Oidahoma  was  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  do-not-pass 
vote  of  GO-32. 

Vii.LiAM  P.  Willis, 

Speaker. 

Ml.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
point  out  tiiere  are  only  two  coimties  in 
Oklahoma  that  used  the  machine,  Tulsa 
and  Oklahoma  Counties,  and  all  of  the 
others  use  the  so-called  paper  ballots. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Pardon? 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  The  Senator  is  aware 
these  two  counties  ii^ich  have  the  ma- 
chines have  about  a  third  of  the  votes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  in  properly 
pointing  out  that  it  is  up  to  the  States  to 
estaUlsb  the  procedures  for  their  elec- 
tions, said  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  methods 
and  the  procedures  of  voting,  and  there 
is  no  Question  about  that  imder  the 
Constttutlcni.  The  point  we  are  trying  to 
maJie  here  is  that  they  did  precisely  that 
and  then  they  did  not  follow  it. 

■They  prescribed  that  you  should  be 
able  to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket — ^you 
could  not  do  it.  They  prescribed  that  the 
tickets  for  national  office  had  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  ticket — they  were  not. 
The  third  item,  of  course,  was  the  mis- 
leading instructions  that  ten  you  how  to 
vote  a  straight  party  ticket,  and  there  is 
no  way  In  the  world  that  you  could  fol- 
low those  instructions  and  vote  a  straight 
party  ticket. 

So  this  is  our  complaint  that  Okla- 
homa prescribed  the  procedures  for  this 
election,  as  they  have  the  right  to  do 
under  the  Constitution,  and  then  some 
officials  disregarded  those  procedures; 
and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  follow, 
comply  with,  the  law  which  had  been 
adopted  made  the  difference  in  that  elec- 
tion, which  was  sufficient  to  make  it  so 
that  you  cannot  determine  with  math- 
ematical certainty  who  won  that  election 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  keep  in  mind  what  is  at  issue  and 
what  is  not  at  issue  in  this  contest.  What 
Is  not  at  Issue  is  a  popularity  contest  be- 
twcMi  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Belucon.  and  a 
prospective  possible  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Bdmondson.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  It  should  not  be  decidedfon  that 
basis  because  most  of  us  in  this;  body,  in 
fact,  I  would  say  all  of  us  in  this  body 
are,  indeed,  fond  of  our  present  silting 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  That  ^mply  is 
not  at  issue.  The  Cmstitution  does  not 
direct  us  to  do  that.  Our  job  under  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that 
election. 

Now,  the  Constitution  says  very  simply 
that  each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  Members.  That  has  always  been 
interpreted  to  mean  this  body,  not  the 
coiu'ts  of  a  particular  State,  not  tiie 
iBoard  of  Election  Commissioners,  not 
the  court  of  appeals  or  the  board  of  ap- 
peals nor  anyone  else  has  final  authority 
other  than  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  U.S. 
Senate  election. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  and 
this  week  is,  therefore,  to  exercise  our 
constitutional  responsibility,  not  to  vote 
on  our  choice  between  these  two  men.  not 
to  vote  par^  lines,  not  to  be  partisan^- 
indeed,  although  it  Is  curious  that  some- 
times party  lines  seem  to  creep  into  these 
contests — but  that  Is  not  the  Issue,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  all  of  us  can  abide 
by  that. 


If  we  put  all  that  then  in  proper  con- 
text, we  are  here  to  decide  a  very  sknple 
issue:  Who  won  the  contest  In  Oidahoma, 
and  if  we  cannot  detomtne  that,  then 
to  determine  what  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  used  to  have — 
well,  we  still  have — a  lot  of  j<Aes  each 
election  time  at  home  about  p>eopIe  win- 
ning contests  becaise  their  niunes  come 
first  on  the  election  ballot.  I  can  think 
of  two  friends  particularly  in  my  home 
parish — we  have  parishes  not  counties  hi 
Louisiana — in  my  home  parish  whom  I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  and  to  sWear  won 
election- to  office,  one  to  be  a  State  rep- 
resentative, one  to  the  local  cofmty  com- 
missionerB,  because  their  names  started 
with  "A."  I  wUl  not  say  their  names  be- 
cause they  would  know  about  whom  I  was 
talking,  and  I  might  get  in  trouble  with 
that,  but  we  all  know  that  is  true,  Mr. 
President.  The  first  man  on  the  ballot 
gets  more  votes  than  the  last  man.  It 
always  scans  to  happen  that  way. 

The  reason  is  that,  well,  voters  just  get 
worn  out  by  the  time  they  get  down 
toward  the  bottom.  For  that  reason,  it 
is  very  curious,  Mr.  President,  in  this 
case,  it  is  more  than  curious.  It  is  abso- 
lutely devastathig,  that  on  the  Tulsa 
ballot  the  last  man  in  the  line  got  more 
votes  than  many  of  the  men  upward  in 
the  line.  It  does  not  take  a  genius,  it 
does  not  tete  an  election  expert,  it  does 
not  take  an  engineer,  it  does  not  take 
a  scientist  to  tdl  you  why. 

The  reason  is,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  those 
pe<^le  or  many  of  them,  a  large  per- 
centage of  them,  were  simply  follov.ing 
directions.        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  ^Id? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  a  question,  ye.";. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  Was  the  last  man 
on  the  line  opposed? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  "ITie  evidence  is.  as 
I  understand  it,  that  more  people  using 
machines  with  the  erroneous,  mislead- 
ing instructions  voted  for  the  bottmn 
line  Democrats  than  was  the  case  where 
there  were  no  such  instructions  and.  I 
believe,  they  were  opposed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing,  just  before  the  Senator  answers  this, 
that  he  was  unopposed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  you  have  a 
number  of  different  people  on  the  last 
line.  If  you  look  at  the  Tulsa  ballot  ma- 
chine you  have  five  last  lines,  and  I 
think  in  each  of  these  last  lines  that 
phenomenon  occurred,  and  it  is  quite 
simple  as  to  why  it  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  look  at  the  large 
language  over  here  it  says: 

To  vote  a  straight  ticket  you  raise  the 
lever  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  column  until  the 
arrow  on  the  lever  points  to  the  desired 
party. 

The  desired  party  is  indicated  over 
there  on  the  left,  and  you  have  Democrat 
and  Republican. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  day  of  direc- 
tions, a  day  when  we  'ouy  toys  at  the  toy 
store  and  papa,  on.  Christmas  night  has 
to  put  them  together  for  the  kids;  and 
he  has  to  follow  these  directiMis  step  by 
step  or  the  bicycle  does  not  get  built  or 
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the  play  toy  does  not  get  constructed 
or  the  water  hose  does  not  get  screwed 
in  right  or  the  thingamajlg  that  you  buy 
for  whatever  purpose  does  not  get  put 
together  rlfijit.  I  mean  that  Is  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  modem  age  that  we  buy 
things  to  be  assembled,  and  In  order  to 
be  assembled,  In  order  to  do  It  yourself, 
you  have  to  follow  those  Insti'uctions  and 
follov/  them  to  the  letter. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  a  very,  very  close  election,  one 
separated  by  a  margin  of  3,835  votes  or 
le.^s  than  2,000  votes  to  change. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  que.stion  ai  that 
point? 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  i.s  aware 
this  contest  Is  based  upon  Tulsa  County? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  margin  of  votes 
was  22,370  in  Tulsa  County  not  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  That  was  the  margin  in 
the  county  of  Tulsa  in  which  these  elec- 
tion irregularities  occuncd.  So  I  think, 
for  clarification — and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator wants  his  statement  to  be  accu- 
rate— we  are  not  determining  au  elec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  S.OOO-plus  votes,  we 
are  talking  about  an  election  in  which 
there  was  a  22,370  margin  of  difference 
in  the  county  upon  which  this  contest 
is  based. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  Uie  Sena- 
tor brought  that  point  up  because  it 
really  underlines  the  point  I  am  making. 
It  does  not  detract  from  it.  I  mean  the 
pwlnt  is  that  Edmondson  is  ahead  by 
18,500  going  into  Tulsa  County,  and  sud- 
denly you  have  this  flip-about  in  Tulsa 
County,  and  we  wonder  why.  I  think  the 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  in  this 
modern  age  follow  the  instructions 
which,  I  think,  rather  plainly  were  given 
to  them.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  meant  when  he 
said  Mr.  Edmondson  went  Into  Tulsa 
Coimty  approximately  18,500  votes 
ahead.  This  election  was  held  one  day 
throughout  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  obviously  the 
vote  was  not  held  sequentially.  What  I 
meant  was  this:  The  total  statewide 
vote,  including  Tulsa  County— and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  thLs,  but  let  me 
reeraphasize  this  because  it  needs  leem- 
phasizing,  I  think,  at  eveiT  point  here — 
Bellmon  got  390.997  \'^jss,  Edmondson 
got  387.162  votes  or  a  difference  of  3,835 
votes  statewide. 

In  the  other  76  counties,  the  cumula- 
tive total  would  have  given  Edmondson 
the  rare  by  approximately  18,500.  But 
Bellmon  won  Tulsa  Coimty,  at  least  the 
results  show  that  he  won  Tulsa  Coimty, 
by  22,000  votes.  So  we  are  talking  about 
a  lumulative  total  Statewide  of  3,835 
vutes.  a  vei-y.  very  close  election. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  furtlier  question  at  that  point? 

Is  liie  Senator  implying  that  In  this 
election  this  was  an  unusual  situation 
as  it  related  to  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic candidates?  Is  the  Senator  aware 


of  the  backgromid  of  the  tradition  of  vot- 
ing in  Tulsa  Comity?  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  Fred  Harris  did  not  carry 
Tulsa  County?  „ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  \ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  he  aware  'of  the 
fact  that  since  1940  eveiy  Republican 
candidate  for  President  has  carried  Tul- 
sa County;  every  gubernatorial  candi- 
date running  on  the  Republican  ticket 
has  caiTled  Tulsa  County  except  in  1958? 
Is  the  Senator  aware  that  this  Is  In  a 
time  for  sti-alght  party  voting  as  well  as 
at  a  time  when  they  did  not  have  straight 
party  voting? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yielded  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Is  the  Senator 
aware — 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
no  longer  yield  if  the  Senator  will  not 
give  me  a  chance  to  answer. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  happy  to  answer.  The  point  Is  a  simple 
one.  Of  cour.se,  Tulsa  County  has  been  a 
Republican  stronghold.  But  22.000  votes 
in  this  election  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  past  history.  It  can  more 
readily  be  explained  on  the  basis  of,  first, 
a  violation  of  State  law.  because  this  was 
a  clear  violation  of  State  law.  There  Is 
no  question  about  that.  Not  only  was  it 
a  violation  of  State  law  but  It  Is  mislead- 
ing, and  the  Supreme  Court  said  It  was 
a  violation  of  State  law. 

More  than  that.  It  Js  not  only  mislead- 
ing, but  I  believe  it  rather  clearly  leads 
to  a  contrai-y  result. 

I  am  not  saying  that  22,000  votes 
changed  hands  and  that  22,000  votes, 
that  margin  of  difference,  was  due  to 
this  misleading  instruction  on  these  bal- 
lots. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  Is  the  Senator 
saying,  then? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  saying  that  this 
election  would  have  been  different  but 
for  these  instructions.  That  Is  what  I  am 
saying.  I  am  sasrlng  that  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  that  Is  the  result.  It  Is  not 
22,000.  We  do  no  have  to  show  22,000.  We 
do  need  to  show  3,835  votes,  and  I  believe 
the  defense  shows  tliat.  It  shows  that 
best,  at  the  very  best. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  One  question,  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  evidence 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  whirtwhas 
been  produced  which  would  show  that 
there  ha.s  been  sufficient  violation  of  law 
to  change  3,835  votes?  What  is  the  evi- 
dence? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  evidence.  If  the  Senator  will  look 

0 1  the  committee  report 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  majority  or  mi- 
liOnty  report? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  majority  re- 
port— the  Senator  will  find  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  evidence  there 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Which  page? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Commencing  on  page 
8  and  going  through  page — really,  the 
'vhole  majority  repc-t  deal:?  with  that 
question. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  fenatM:  refer- 
ring to  the  study  by  ProfesscMr  Miller? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Partially,  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  other  evidence 
does  the  Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  whole  thhig.  I 
referred  the  Senator  to  the  document 
.  and  to  the  pages.  I  do  not  Intend  to  re- 
read it  now^  Taken  in  its  entirety,  it 
shows  two  things :  It  shows,  to  my  satis- 
faction and  I  think  to  the  committee's 
satisfaction  that,  first,  there  were  clearly 
violations  of  law ;  second,  that  with  those 
violations  of  law  probably — no  one  can 
.say  for  absolute,  positive  sure,  and  tliat 
is  what  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
based  it.s  niling  on — no  one  can  say  ab- 
solutely for  sure  but  we  can  say  on  prob- 
abilities— this  election  would  have  been 
different,  but  for  these  vi^^ations  of  law. 
We  are  not  speaking  aoout  technical 
violations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  identifying  the  basis  as  probability 
rather  than  evidence. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  It  is  evidence 
of  probability.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  Senator  well 
know.^;,  we  have  two  kinds  of  evidence. 
We  have  circumstantial  evidence  and 
direct  evidence.  Circumstantial  evidence 
Is  when  one  comes  into  a  room  finding  a 
man  murdered  on  the  floor  with  blood 
all  over  him  and  someone  standing  with 
a  smoking  pistol.  It  is  circumstantial 
evidence.  There  is  no  eyewitness  to  it. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  eyewitness  to  see 
each  person  who  went  into  these  \'oting 
booths  and,  as  they  pulled  tlie  bottom 
lever,  to  ask  them  what  they  intended  to 
do.  That  would  have  been  the  only  really 
direct  evidence,  I  suppose,  that  one  could 
have.  Wliat  we  did  have  was  evidence  of 
violations  of  law,  evidence  which  a  7th 
grade  student  could  look  at,  these  direc- 
tions, see  that  they  were  misleading,  and 
see  that  they  were  Ukely  to  mislead.  Then 
we  can  look  at  the  results  and  say  from 
those  results,  from  the  on-the-spot  in- 
terviews held  afterwards,  and  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  man,  "The  prob- 
abilities are  this  election  would  have 
been  different." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  position  of 

Ml-.  Edmondson  that  we  are  asking  the 

Senate  to  seat  him  in  preference  to  our 

colleague  from  Oklahoma.  That  is  not 

being  asked  here  today.  What  we  do  ask 

is  that  the  people  of  CMUahoma  have  a 

chance  to  make  their  own  choice,  as  my 

distinguished    colleague    from    Oregon 

,  asked  in  the  New  Hampshire  election,  to 

,  make  their  own  choice  under  their  own 

"^law,  under  a  fair  election. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Sen  a  I  or 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
brought  up  the  New  Hampshire  case  and 
implied  that  somehow  there  Is  a  similar- 
ity at  this  point  in  his  argument.  Will 
the  Senator  agree  that  there  isTibs^iml- 
larity  in  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire case  we  had  malfunctioning 
machines  and  we  had  a  decision  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  one-vote  margin.  Here 
we  have  no  charges  of  fraud  or  criminal 
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c-onduct,  anymore  tlian  we  kad  in  New 
Hampshire.  But  here  there  is  a  22^70 
margin  difference  as  in  the  contested 
county,  Tulsa  County.  So  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  clear  review  by  the  Supreme 
Coui  t  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  this 
vvhole  matter.  We  have  a  review  by  a 
iudge.  Will  the  Senator  say  there  is  still 
i'iimllarlty  between  the  two  cases? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  amused  by  the 
Senator,  my  good  friend.  I  am  amused 
t>ecause,  first  of  all.  he  continues  to  talk 
about  a  22,000  vote  difference.  Let  us  get 
this  on  the  record  and  agreed  upon  once 
and  for  all:  The  election  of  the  n.S.  Sen- 
ator f  rcHn  Oklahoma  was  decided  by  3.835 
votes;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  right 
as  far  as  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  in 
contest  is  Tulsa  County.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  great  deal  in  trying  to  prove  that 
somehow  Tulsa  Coimty  changed  the  re- 
sults in  the  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  contest  is  tlie  U.S. 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  That  Is  the  con- 
test. That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  agree,  but  the 
Senator  has  made  a  great  case  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Edmondson  went  in  late  to  Tulsa 
County,  went  in  with  a  late  18,000  votes, 
and,  therefore,  Tulsa  County  is  In  con- 
test. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  show  that  22.000  votes  were  wrongly 
cast  and  would  have  been  separately  cast. 
All  V.  e  have  to  show  is  that  3,835  votes 
were. 

Ml-.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  says  just 
enough  votes  to  elect  Mr.  Edmondson  is 
all  the  Senator  has  to  show? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  3,835  would  be 
euoiigli  to  make  a  di£ference  In  the  result. 

Mr.  HATFT^.D.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator being  so  frank,  that  all  we  are  in- 
terested in,  really,  is  how  many  votes  we 
can  change  to  elect  Mr.  Edmondson 
rather  than  Mi*.  Bellmon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  issue  here  is  who 
gets  elected.  The  margin  is  3,835.  Anj'- 
thing  more  or  less  than  that  is  of  aca- 
demic interest:  3,835  is  the  magic  num- 
ber, not  22,000.  That  is  not  it- 

Tlie  Senator  asks,  Is  there  a  similarity 
between  New  Hampshii-e  and  Oklahoma? 
I  tlilnk  there  is  almost  a  parallel,  exact 
similarity.  There  are  differences,  of 
course,  there  were  more  total  votes  cast 
course.  There  are  differences  in  the 
amoimt  of  margin.  3,835  here  and  just  a 
few  votes  there.  Of  course,  there  were 
more  total  votes  cast  here.  There  were 
allegations  of  fraud  in  that  election,  but 
I  do  not  think  serious  allegations  of 
Iraud. 

I  do  Mot  think  tlie  Senate  made  its  de- 
cision based  on  allegations  of  fraud.  I 
recall  various  points  in  the  testimony  say- 
ing, "Yes,  we  do  allege  fraud,"  and  then, 
'No.  we  do  not  allege  fraud."  I  do  not 
think  fraud  was  a  serious  thing,  but  that 
I.-  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  P;e.4der.t.  will 
;!ip  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tills  is  for  a  que.«tion. 
I  iiave  been  listening  to  the  Senator,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  point  he  is  trying  to  make 
'5  that  Mr.  Edmondson  ran  strongly  in 
the  rural  counties,  but  not  so  stronglj*  in 
Tul.'-.a. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  trying  to  say 
that  there  were  violations  of  law  which 
accounted  for  more  than  3.835  votes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  when  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  the  total  voting  in  the 
State,  and  then  taking  Uiis  division  tn 
Tulsa  County,  was  he  not  inferring  that 
he  ran  strongly  in  the  75  non-metropoli- 
tan counties? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  really  do  not  know 
the  reason  for  all  tliis  ai-gument  about 
facts  and  figures  that  everyone  admits. 

Let  me,  once  and  for  all.  see  if  I  can 
establish  what  happened  in  Oklahoma  se 
far  as  the  results  are  concerned.  First  of 
all,  Bellmon  got  395,997  votes,  according 
to  the  record.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  Edmondson  got 
387,162  votes;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETIT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bellmou's  margin  in 
Tulsa  County  was  more  than  22,000 
votes;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bellmon  s  total  mar- 
gin, statewide,  was  3,835  vot-es;  is  Uiat 
correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  just  simply  do  not 
know  what  the  ai*gument  is  about.  I 
mean  we  admit  that  the  supreme  court 
has  said  that  Bellmon  won  by  3,835 
votes.  That  is  not  in  dispute. 

Mr.  BAPTLETTT.  If  the  Senator  v.ill 
yield 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tlie  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  make  out  that  the  Bellmon  vote 
in  1974  was  somewhat  miusual.  I  plotted 
and  submitted  for  the  Record  yesterday 
the  last  13  statewide  races,  includuig 
President,  Senator,  and  Governor;  and 
the  average  percentage  of  the  vote  ob- 
tained by  the  Republican  nominee  in 
the  general  election  was  61.3  percent  of 
the  vote  for  Tulsa  Comity.  Senator  Bell- 
mon's  vote  this  time  was  58  point  some- 
thing, which  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  average.  But  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
specifically  and  precisely  to  sliow  me 
the  figm-es  Mr.  Edmondson  is  trsring  to 
use  to  show  that  some  people  were  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  or— I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  aware  tlia!^B|j(^  per- 
son there  could  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket  by  moving  two  buttons  instead  of 
one  lever. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  one  was  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  someone  could  come  in  and  read 
these  words  "To  vote  a  straight  ticket, 
raise  lever  at  bottom  of  column  until 
arrow  on  lever  points  to  desired  party." 

I  am  saying  if  someone  would  literally 
follow  those  directions,  he  would  end  up 
not  voting,  and  if  he  wanted  to  vote  for 
a  straight  party  ticket,  he  would  end 
up  not  voting,  and  if  he  wanted  to  vote 
up  not  voting  for  eitlier  Mr.  Edmondson 
or  Mr.  Bellmon. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Wii!  tiie  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No:  not  at  tliis  point. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  admits  the 
possibility  that  anj'one  could  have  been 
misled  by  that  language.  W^ill  the  Senator 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  answer  it  this 
way,  if  I  may:  Those  same  in.struitions 


have  been  on  those  machines  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  am  not  sure  what  date 
they  go  back  to,  but  they  were  on  the 
machines  in  1972,  when  I  ran  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  fact,  the  whole  machine 
was  programed  then  the  same  way  it  was 
in  this  election.  So  it  is  obvious  that  the 
voters  in  Tulsa  Coun^  are  not  misled 
by  those  instructions.  "They  have  been 
voting  without  levers  and  with  levers,  so 
it  is  certainly  not  confusing  to  than. 

Mr.  Johnston,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  the  1972  Presidential  r&6e,  I 
believe  there  was  a  master  lever  at  that 
time  as  welL  In  anj'  event,  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's answer  yes  or  no? 

Ml'.  BARTLETT.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  there  was  not  a  sti-aight 
party  ]e\'er  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  what  happened  in  1972.  My 
question  relates  to  1974,  and  it  is  a  simple 
question.  If  the  Senator  can  answer  it 
yes  or  no 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  say  I  thought 
mj'  example  answered  it,  but  certainly 
I  think  the  voters  in  Tulsa  County  know 
whom  they  are  voting  for,  and  push  the 
tab  for  the  person  they  want  to  vote  for. 
When  they  do  that,  in  order  to  vote  for 
Henry  Beixmok.  Uiey  had  to  go  past 
Ed  Edmondson  and  down  to  the  bot- 
tom in  all  cases,  which  is  illegal  in  many 
States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  possible  that  no 
one  v.as  misled  by  that  language  Uiat 
said,  "To  vote  a  straight  ticket,  raise  lever 
at  bottcMu  of  column  imtil  arrow  on  lever 
points  to  desired  pai-ti"? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  .saying  no  one 
was  misled,  and  I  am  also  saj-ing  tlie 
votei-s  of  Tulsa  Comity  know  that  if  you 
push  the  button  in  front  of  Mr.  Edmond- 
son's  name,  you  are  voting  for  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson, if  you  push  the  button  in  front 
of  Mr.  Bellmon 's  name  you  are  voting 
for  Mr.  Bellmok,  and  if  you  push  the 
button  in  front  of  Mr.  Trent's  name  you 
are  voting  for  Mr.  Trent 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  undei-stood  Oie 
Senator's  answer  the  first  time,  but  is 
it  that  he  cannot  answer  yes  or  no,  or 
he  does  not  wish  to  answer  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  saying  tliat  tlie 
Senator  is  using  language  on  the  machine 
that  has  been  on  the  machine  and  in- 
applicable on  man>'  occasions,  and  there- 
fore the  language  on  the  machine  does 
not  have  tsny  credibility  to  the  voters.  11 
they  liave  i-ead  it  before,  they  obviously 
realized  it  was  in  error. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  the  State  offices 
precede  the  Senate  r&ce  in  1972? 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  know  further 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  did  the  State 
offices  precede  tlie  Senate  race  in  1972? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I. did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  the  State  offices 
precede  the  Senate  race  on  the  ballot  in 
1972? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Ill  1972  the  Senate 
race  was  in  the  center,  and  I  believe 
the  Presidential  race  was  on  tlie  top.  I 
am  not  ^ure.  We  v/ere  not  ui  the  upper 
left  corner. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  That  answei-s  tlie 
questiori.  If  the  ballot*  were  not  the  sfune. 
I  tliink  it  is  an  anciUarj'  point. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  tjosition  was  the 
same,  it  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  answer  a  question  yes  or  110 
uv  "I  refuse  to  answer." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wiU  be  :;lac!  »n 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  question  is  thl.<>; 
1.-;  it  possible  that  the  language  on  the 
ballot  which  says  "To  vote  a  straight 
ticket,  raise  lever  at  bottom  of  column," 
et  cetera,  is  it  possible  that  that  language 
mifllfd  the  voters  in  1974  on  this  ballot? 
Air.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Ltcauie  the  correct  ta.structlons  are  also 
0)1  the  machines,  and  I  think  the  person, 
if  iie  was  not  familiar  with  the  machine, 
wookl  look  and  see  that  the  correct  in- 
structions worked  and  the  Incorrect  ones 
obviously  did  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well.  I  think  the 
Senator's  reticence  in  Anally  coming  up 
with  that  answer,  and  I  can  understand 
it.  Is  caused  by  the  fact  that,  first  of  all, 
it  Is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  experience 
of  human  beings  In  reading  Instructions. 
Second,  It  Is  contrary  to  the  experts 

relied  upon  by  the  Senator 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pie.-^idt-nt^^  vill 
ihe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  golnq  to 
yield  for  a  minute.  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
testimony  put  Into  the  record  In  the 
trial  court  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, which  says  that  It  Is  probable,  or 
possible,  at  lea.st,  that  this  did  mi.slef  d 
people. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  to  be  an  ex- 
pert. I  do  not  think  you  have  to  be  a 
Georg^wn  University  voting  machine 
expert  to  look  at  that  language  and  read 
It  In  its  ordinary  context,  and  not  come 
up  with  the  Irresistible  conclusion  that 
It  Is  at  best  directly  and  clearly  telling 
you  what  to  do.  which  tm-ns  out  to  be 
wrong,  or  at  worst  It  is  at  the  very  least 
confusing.  But  the  point  Is  that  there  Is 
no  one  who  can  say  precisely  and  exactly 
how  many  human  belng.s,  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1974.  or  whatever  that  date  wa.s. 
were  misled  by  tho!=e  In-'truction.''.  I  think 

we  can  say 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  tlie  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNS  rON.  Not  at  this  point.  I 
will  yield  In  a  moment. 

I  think  we  can  say  It  Is  very  probable 
that  that  election  was  decided  by  those 
votes. 

It  is  fair  today  to  pay  let  us  send  tiial 
election  back  and  have  not  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, but  the  people  of  Oklahwna  decide 
it.  It  is  just  as  fah-  to  do  that  a«  it  was 
f 00 the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  say, 
back  a  few  months  ago,  let  us  send  it 
back  to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  a  difference 
In  elections. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.->ldent,  v  ill  tlie 
S-nalor  yield   for  a  que.^tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  at  thi.-  point.  I 
shall  in  a  moment. 

Tiiere  are  differences  in  those  races,  of 
course.  I  mean  the  States  are  different. 
Tlie  mai-gins  are  a  httle  different.  The 
claims  are  a  little  different. 

But  when  one  bolls  It  all  down,  it  boiLs 
di.wn  ro  this :  In  New  Hamr»sliire  we  had 


areut  difBcult\-  determining  what  the  will 
of  the  people  was  on  the  date  of  that 
flection;  therefore,  after  many  weeks  of 
wrangling  we  sent  It  back  to  tlie  people 
of  New  Hampshire  to  settle  their  own 
dispute. 

Similarly,  in  this  casp.  we  have  ereat 
(iiffloultv  In  determining  whnt  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  is. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  it  is  ,iust  as 
fair  in  this  caae.  perhaps  more  so  than 
if  v.n.s  in  thut  ca.se.  and  we  ought  to  send 
'A  back  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma.  That 
1  v.hat  the  Committee  oii-Rules  and  Ad- 
;:unistiation  says,  and  I  tlin'.k  th^'t  ^  an 
t  .liincntlv  fair  decision. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  will  tl-^e 
.'Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  promised  the  Se>  a- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  I  would  yield  first. 

Mr.  BARTLETl".  I  appreciate  the 
Seiialor  yielding.  I  realize  he  said  at  the 
beginning  that  he  could  not  precisely 
tell  that  any  specific  voters  were  misled 
^A•  those  Instnictions.  What  I  think  the 
Senator  is  sayuig  Is  that  the  voters  an^ 
looking  at  one  set  of  Instructions  and 
not  looking  at  another  set  of  Instructions. 
>o  they  have  incorrect  Instructions  on 
this  machine.  The  incorrect  Instructions 
had  been  left  on  there  for  years.  So.  what 
I  lie  Senator  Is  claiming  is  that  the  vot- 
or^  do  not  know  how  to  vote.  I  want  him 
!«  know  it  does  not  sell  veiT  ^p^I  with 
me  voters  in  Tulsa  County. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ii  „  by  virtue  of  leaving  incorrect  tn- 
stn.iction.s  on  for  years  It  somehow  ex- 
piied? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  What  tlie  Senator 
5.S  >ayin«  is  the  voters  do  not  know  how 
to  vote  I  do  not  think  tliey  will  agree 
^.ith  him.  They  do  believe  tliat  they  do 
knovr  how  to  vote  for  the  person  they 
"fint  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  I  can  say  Is  that 
hoving  left  these  instructions  on  there 
for  yea  re  I  think  would  re.sult  in  an  ex- 
aL^'ercted  amoxmt  of  error  it  would  give 
iheni.  They  would  be  famihar  instruc- 
tions, and  ones  that  had  t)een  followed 
in  th?  past  that  would  make  them  more 
likely,  not  lefs  likely,  to  be  misleading 
The  fact  that  these  instnxtlons  might 
oe  countervailed  by  some  other  instruc- 
tions el.'^ewhere  on  the  njai-lilne  to  me 
is  not  at  all  persuasive,  partlnilarly  when 
one  looks  at  those  machines  from  Tul^a 
Coimly  and  sees  the  placement  of  tha-e 
instructions  nnd  the  size  of  the  print.  It 
would  be  likely  to  tell  me  to  folio  v  tlio.se 
in.stnictions  if  I  wei-e  reading  those.  Tliat 
would  be  the  first  thUig  I  woiUd  see.  ana 
liie  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  go 
vote  that  bottom  lever  exactly  ua  the 
ir..itructions  say. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preslder.t.  v  ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  .JOHNSTON  Ye.*^.  I  rertajnl;  w)i: 
vicld. 

Mr.  HATHELD.  The  Senator  ha.^,  n)ace 
a  case  that  due  to  tlie  Instructions  on 
the  votniK  machines  the  people  of  TuLsa 
Coimty  were  subject  to  confusion.  What 
would  the  Senator  imply  by  that  as  far 
OS  what  the  actual  motion  or  action  that 
Uie  coiifu.sed  voter  may  have  taken  in 
the  ballet  box  or  in  (he  bal^t  voti:'!.' 


bAf)th  v  What  would  he  have  done?  Is  the 
SvTnator  implying  that  h«  was  eonfiieed 
by  the  instructions;  therefore,  he  voted 
for  Henry  Bbllmon  when  he  wanted  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Edmondson,  or  is  the  Sen- 
ator implying  that  he  became  so  con- 
fused he  did  not  vote  at  all,  or  what  doei 
♦  he  Senator  imply  here? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mbst  of  tlie  straight 
party  voters  were  Democratic  voters  m 
Tulsa  County.  I  think  the  evidence  and 
t  he  record  show  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  I  do  not  think  tlie 
record  shows  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  think  tliere 
is  any  evidence  In  the  record  to  show 
that  But  go  ahead.  So  what  did  the  voi  0; 
do  under  this  confusion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  the  voter  undt/ 
that  confusion,  rather  than  voting  for 
Edmondson.  would  attempt  to  vote  tJio 
straight  party  vote  by  voting  for  Uie  last 
man  in  the  column.  That  is  what  the  e\  ;- 
dence.  I  think,  shows  by  a  preponderanc- 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  \Vho  was  thdt  pii- 
son? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  a  hear))it, 
record  here  that  is  several  hundred  paee-^ 
long.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  point  out  the  preci.~i- 
page  at  which  the  testimony  Ls  thei' 
but  it  is  there.  It  Is  there  very  clearly,  it 
was  sufficient  to  persuade  the  Commi it  or 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  asked  the  Senates 
who  was  the  last  person  in  that  coluir.. 
that  this  confused  voter  would  have  beei! 
voting  for.  If  the  Senator  says  he  is  con- 
fused? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  not  mem  .- 
Tized  the  names.  I  caimot  tell  the  Sen  - 
tor.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tiiere  are  only  thre" 
names  on  the  baDot  for  the  U.S.  Senat 
race.  The  plug  would  not  go  any  furthe> 
than  the  third  name.  Who  did  tlie  con- 
fused voter  vote  for?  "Hie  Senator  indi- 
cated that  the  confused  voter  went  in 
there  and  read  those  instructions;  there- 
fore, he  pulled  the  lever  clear  down.  He 
Intended  to  vote  in  his  heart  for  Mr.  Ec!- 
mondson,  so  he  pulled  the  lever  cleor 
down  as  far  as  It  would  go.  All  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Senator  is  thereby  who  did  he 
vote  for? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  would  vote  for 
whatever  name  was  by  that  lever.  I  can- 
not see  it  over  there.  I  did  not  memori/e 
that  ballot. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Maybe  the  assistant 
can  as.^!st  the  Senator  In  finding  out  who 
that  name  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTO::.  The  Senator  Is  about 
a.s  clc^e  to  it  as  I  am.  If  he  wishes  to 
read  it,  I  will  accept  his  word. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Senator  Hugh  Scon 
ninybe  could  read  the  last  name  there. 

The  point  is  he  would  not  be  voting- 
I  tliink  we  can  skip  tiie  point.  This  Is  the 
pohit:  The  Senator  said  the  confused 
voter  went  in  there,  read  the  Instruc- 
tions, and  pulled  the  lever  dear  down  to 
the  bottom.  I  am  askMg  who  he  voted 
for.  if  not  Edmondson? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 

Yield.  I  was  looking  at  the  ballots 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  the  floor  but 
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I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  was  looking  at 
the  ballot.  The  voter  looking  at  tbe  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  which  is  the  normal  mo- 
tion a  voter  would  make,  the  first  name 
•le  sees  is  Ed  Edmondson.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  leave  it  there,  and  he  is  not  obliged 
(o  do  a  thing  but  move  the  lever  up  and 
iU  the  top  where  it  is  obvioos  there  is 
Pd  Edmondson.  He  has  to  go  away  from 
(lie  name  Edmondson  to  vote  for  Bell- 
Miiv.  He  has  to  go  up  and  come  down.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Senator  can  conclude 
from  that  except  that  the  voter  clearly 
was  following  the  histructions  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  machine  and  moves  the  lever 
to  the  candidate  of  his  choice,  so  he  flips 
it  up  and  It  stops  at  Edmondson.  He  has 
to  make  another  motion  coming  down  to 
.  ote  for  Bellmon,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  if  he  followed 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  think  the 
ronf nsion  would  be  as  to  how  to  vote  for 
Bellmon  If  any  confusion  exists  at  all. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  asked  the  question 
\n  this  way  because  the  Senator  had 
.•^aid  that  the  confused  voter  read  the 
instructions  which  say  pull  the  lever 
dovvn.  All  right.  If  the  confused  voter 
went  in  there,  read  the  Instructions,  be- 
came confused  even  more  and  pulled  the 
lever  down  and  in  his  heart  he  wanted  to 
vote  Tor  Edmondson  he  would  not  be  vot- 
ing for  Mr.  Edmonson  or  Mr.  Belucok: 
he  would  be  voting  for  Mr.  Trent.  So  I 
think  the  Senator  has  to  recognize  that 
this  argument  does  not  create  then  any 
p\  idence  that  those  confused  voters  voted 
for  Mr.  Bellmon  when  they  wanted  to 
vole  for  Mr.  Edmondson.  Could  it  not  also 
be  possible,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
a  further  question,  the  confused  voter 
under  these  circumstances  might  not 
iiave  voted  at  all?  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  say  that  that  may  be  the  case? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thmk  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  confused  voter,  reading 
those  instructions,  wanted  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Bellmon  and  did  not  vote  for  him,  that 
1 ;  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
}  ield  further,  does  the  Senator  know  how 
mitny  people  went  into  those  voting 
booths  in  Tulsa  Coimty  In  the  1974  elec- 
tion and  did  not  vote  at  all  for  the  U.8. 
Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  coiyse.  one  can- 
not  •  , 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  know,  for  the  record  it  is  3,835.  So  if 
tlie  Senator  wanted  to  take  the  theories 
that  the  confused  voter  did  not  vote  at  all, 
If  he  had  not  been  confused  he  would 
have  voted  for  Mr.  Edmondson,  that 
would  have  meant  that  every  nonvoting 
person  for  the  U.S.  Senate  race  would 
have  had  to  vote  for  Mr.  Edmondson.  I  do 
not  think  under  any  mathematical  pro- 
jection that  one  could  say  that  would 
!  cce-sarily  follow  in  order  to  change  the 
outcome  of  the  election  tliat  the  Senator 
^a^■s  has  to  be  changed  because  of  the 
;"nfu.slon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  one  changes  all  one 
iias  to  do  is  change  half  of  those  votes, 
3.835,  and  he  would  find  a  different  result. 
Tlie  fact  is  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Not  on  the  nonvoter. 

r 


B£r.  JOHNSTON.  Not  of  the  nonvoter. 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Not  of  n(»i voter.  I  said 
3^35  nonvoters  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  U.8.  Senate  race  who  voted  for  other 
elections,  so  if  they  were  all  confused 
under  the  most  extreme  hypothetical 
cLrciunsta^ce  one  would  have  100  per- 
cent of  them  confused  for  Mr.  Edmond- 
son, and  I  am  stu-e  if  there 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senate  rec- 
ognize that  there  was  a  probability  of 
confusion  for  some  voters  in  this  case? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  sat  through  the 
hearings,  and  I  heard  not  one  bit  of 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee  that 
Indicated  that  we  could  say  that  other 
than  by  presumption  or  by  conjecture, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Senator,  being 
-the-  distinguished  lawyer  he  Is.  recog- 
nizes that  we  cannot  turn  over  elections 
on  the  basis  of  presumption.  You  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  evidoice.  Especially, 
as  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  says, 
it  has  to  be  c(Mnpetent  evidence;  ahd  t}ie 
supreme  court,  on  a  tmanlmous  ballot, 
ruled  that  there  had  not  been  competent 
evidence,  and  all  this  was  presented  to 
the  court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tlie  Senator  is  aware. 
and  the  record  shows,  that  evidence  was 
presented  which  became  available  after 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  made  its 
decision. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  before  I 
yield:  The  Constitution  invests  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  duty  of  making  this  kind  of 
determination.  Wl«r?  Not  because  it 
wishes  to  take  from  a  State  the  right  to 
tell  people  how  to  vote,  but  to  have  one 
body  to  finally  determine  Senate  election 
disputes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Okla- 
homa is  not  the  final  arbiter  in  this  case. 
All  kinds  of  courts  have  all  kinds  of  dif- 
ferent views. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  ap- 
parmtly  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  almost. 
In  order  to  declare  a  different  winner  in 
this  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  of  tlie 
United  States,  when  it  cannot  tell  who 
won  the  race,  vfh&a.  it  is  imp^ible  to 
detomlne  who  the  real  winner*  was,  as 
happoied  here,  should  send  it  back  and 
let  the  people  be  the  final  arbiter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

BCr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
indicated  that  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  had  ruled  on  this  case 
and  that  subsequent  to  that,  the  Senate 
received  additional,  new  evidence  that 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  have. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  think  that  is 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator,  then,  I 
assume,  Is  referring  to  the  Miller  study. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  PartiaUy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  else,  Haesides 
the  Miller  study? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  that  evidence 
listed  in  the  report,  without  reading  the 
several  pages  where  it  Is  described. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator, in  reading  this,  would  find  that 
most  of  that  is  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  the  Miller  study  as  the  new  evi- 
dence. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  MiUer  study,  of 
course,  contains  many  dements  of  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  Just  one  fact  (hat  the 
Miller  study  finds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  MUler  study? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  in  its  entirety, 
no.  I  have  read  the  repml. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  that  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Senator  feels  that  the 
Senate  should  send  the  case  back  to 
OklahtMua? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  The  basis  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  feels 
that  this  case  should  be  sent  back  to 
Oklahoma  islhat,  in  my  judgment,  there 
Is  no  way  for  the  Senate  to  determine 
who  really  won  that  race.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  were  voting  instructioris 
whSch  were  illegal  and  misleading,  and 
it  is  Impossible  to  determine  with  preci- 
sion how  many  votes  were  changed  by 
that. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should  let 
the  final  arbiters  make  the  final  deter- 
mination, just  as  we  did  in  the  Neu- 
Hampshire  case,  not  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  should  direct  who 
won  that  race.  I  am  saying  that  we 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  determine  it 
What  Is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  asks  ir.e 
a  question,  and  I  would  Uke  to  answer  it 
this  way,  by  asking  him  a  question  in 
return.  Tlie  Senator  has  been  trained  n 
the  law  and  I  have  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  doc^ 
very  well  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  tra  ining 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  froip. 
Louisiana  not  only  has  been  trained  in 
the  law  but  also  has  practiced  law  in  this 
country  and  has  a  well-known  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  great  Intellect.  Will  the 
Senator  please  enlighten  me,  as  a  non- 
lawyer,  with  respect  to  this:  When  one 
rejects  a  court's  decision — as  in  this  case, 
the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court — can  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  basis,  in  rejecting 
the  court's  decision,  we  are  then  to  rely 
'upon  to  make  our  own  independent  de- 
cision, independent  of  the  trial  court,  in- 
dependent of  the  supreme  court? 

I  recognize  that  tUs  is  a  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Senate.  But  if  the 
Senator  will  indulge  me  for  just  a  second. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  very  distin- 
guished Senator  mider  a  similar  circum- 
stance--— 

Mr.  pOHNSTON.  If  it  is  a  question. 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  It  is  just  one  sentence. 

When  Senator  Carl  Hayden  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  he  s£dd: 

Because  of  tbe  iuherent  right  under  our 
system  of  government  of  each  State  to  choose 
its  representatives  In  Congress,  this  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  the  Senate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  constitutional  right  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  quaUflcatlons  of  Its  Members  mu.^-t 
guard  against  usurping  such  right  of  each 
Stat«  and  must  require  the  strongest  and 
most  substantial  evidence  before  unseating  a 
Senator  and  nullifying  the  action  of  the  elec- 
torate of  n  Stat€. 

•  What  I  am  asking  the  Senator  is  this: 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  Senator 
Hayden's  comments  that  the  Senate 
"must  i-equire  the  strongest  and  most 
substantial  evidence  before  luiseating  a 
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Senator  and  nulbiymg  the  action  oi  tii<^ 
electorate  of  a  State  ? ' ' 

Wbat,  tlieu.  Is  the  iaa^is  upon  which 
the  Senator  rests  his  caae,  in  asking  the 
Senate  to  retui'n  this  ease  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  and  thereby  rejecting  the 
State  of  Oklahoma's  Supreme  Couri. 
wliich  heard  all  thi^  and  which  iiiled  on 
all  this,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Miller 
rei»rt,  which  has  come  to  the  Senate 
subsequent  lo  the  supienie  courts 
ruling? 

xVIi-.  JOHNSTON.  Fiiht  of  all.  of  coui.- 
ihere  ia  a  legal  matter.  The  autliority  oi 
the  Senate,  very  clearly,  re&ts  upon  ar- 
ticle I,  section  5  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
wliich  reads : 

£ach  House  auall  be  (,tae  Jadg«  oi.  ttae  £jeo- 
U0113.  Eetui'iiS,  ai..a  Q  ialHitalloDs  of  lw>  o*/! 
?ieiaber3.  .  .  . 

This  Is  the  supreme  body.  That  is  the 
legal  basis  for  It. 

What  is  the  evidentiary  bd.<.i.s  for  it? 
The  evidentiary  basis  for  It  Is  this,  verv 
simply  and  very  clearly:  We  have  a  bal- 
lot which  Is  misleading.  I  do  not  believe, 
that,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  deny  that  that  ballot 
is  misleading. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tliat  Cjuesticn  wfi.- 
ruled  on  by  the  coiu-t  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  The  comt  of 
Oklalioma    determined    that    this    wti? 
t  illegal. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  b.-'lieve  that  thev 
arrived  at  the  factual  do^^enninai  ion  th  ^t 
it  was  raLsleading. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  M.v  1  lorrect  the 
Senator? 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Tlie    Senator    ha> 
asked  a  question,  and  I  hi-ve  the  floo'- 
^      and  I  am  not  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  v  ant  10  correct  the 
comment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  liave  the  floor,  and 
I  am  not  yielding  at  this  point.  I  will 
yield  again  when  I  have  answered  the 
Senator's  first  qu&stioa. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  .-oked 
me  If  I  agree, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  iL\  Prej,ident.  I  have 
not  yet  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

What  Is  the  evidentiary  basis?  It  Ls  ,\ 
ballot,  illegal  under  Oklahoma  law,  which 
misled  people,  which  the  court  found 
misled  people.  What  the  court  of  Okla- 
homa said.  In  effect,  and  I  wish  I  had 
the  quotation  here,  was  tliat  they  could 
not  determine — the  plirase  was  not  "be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt."  but  it  was  a 
phrase  similar  to  that — that  but  for  this 
error,  the  r^^ult  n-ould  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

1  do  not  think  anyone  car.  detenninf 
and  say,  without  any  question,  that  but 
for  this  error,  the  coimt  would  have  been 
precisely  i^  many  one  way  and  precisely 
so  many  another  way.  The  fact  is  that 
we  cannot  tell  and  no  one  can  determhif 
what  the  result  in  Oklahoma  would  havj 
been  but  for  tixLs  erroi',  whicli  clearly  \va- 
misleadintc. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senate 
should  seat  Mr.  Edmondson.  I  am  sim- 
ply saying  that  we  should  go  back  and 
let  the  people  of  Oklalioma  decide.  Tliat 
IS  all  I  am  .<:aying. 


I  a.ii  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senr</>r 
>•  a  quetjtion. 

Mr.  HATBTELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
rtfor'.s  g!-acious  yielding. 

Fjrsr,  of  all,  I  had  assented  hi  Uie  orig- 
inal question  the  Senator  put  to  me  in 
a  mailer  tlKit  I  want  to  correct,  because 
I  am  sure  the  Senatxjr  vould  want  the 
Recofd  corrected. 

YV.c  Supreme  Court  ai  no  time  de- 
tiii'.ed  llii.s  action  jllc^al.  The  tenn  wa.-^ 

■  irregularity  '  Oi  course,  we  know  there 
^a  (iiffereme.  There  are  administrial 

■  1  egulantif .-..  So  the  Supreme  Court  at 
r.o  time  indiciOed  ill>'g,iUty  but,  rather 
irregulai  uy.  I  tiiought  the  Senator  woiUc: 
V.  ant,  that  correction. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  tJ..>  SenaU: 
h(ie  U)  digress  on  tliat  point? 

Mr     HATHELD.    The    point    i.',    that 
when  the  Senator  raises  this  questloi? 
as  he  did,  the  Court  said,  as  it  related 
to  tlie  pc-isibillty  of  ihese  irregularitlc 
and  confj.sion,  that  the  Court  could  not 
indulge  m  presumptions,  m  tiie  absence 
of  evidence.  I  tliink  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator IS  almost  asking  us  to  do- -to  in- 
dulge ui  presumptiOii.s  becau-e  there  i 
a  lack  of  evidence. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  Uiat  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  tlie  petitioner? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  so.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  petitioner  ho.s  well  met 
that  burden. 

Mr.  HATI-TELD.  Wliat  e.idenco  has- 
the  petitioner  demonstrated — the  Miller 
report?  Is  that  what  the  Sen.tor  -  re- 
ferring to? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  part,  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  to  get  off  on  a 
question  of  semantics,  we  can  call  It  Ir- 
regularities, but  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  very  clearly  said  that  the  law 
requiied  something  tliat  was  not  done, 
and  that  the  failure  to  do  that,  whether 
we  call  it  illegal  or  irregular,  was  n 
failure  to  follow  the  law  of  Oklahoma. 
That  wa.s  very  clearly  the  decision,  wa.^ 
It  not? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  has  put 
words  in  my  mouth.  I  have  not  made 
such  an  identification.  I  was  quoting  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  as  saying  "Ir- 
regularity" rattier  than  "illegality. " 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  ITie  Supreme  Court 
of  Oklahoma  was  clear  In  showing  that 
whoever  designed  this  ballot  failed  to 
follow  the  law. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  tlunk  the  Supreui'^ 
Court  of  Oklahoma  also  referred  to  other 
cases.  I  think  if  the  Senator  will  look 
at  other  cases,  he  will  find  irregularities 
exist,  as  courts  have  indicated,  in  the 
past,  probably  in  every  election.  Probablv 
even  the  State  of  the  Senator  had  what 
are  referred  to  a.s  irregularities,  because 
of  the  laity  that  conducts  these  elec- 
tions. WheUier  the  Senator  wants  to  say 
"legal"  or  'illegal,"  "regular"  or  "irregu- 
lar,'  ti:ere  were  probably  such  In  everj' 
election.  The  court  was  clear  in  saying, 
was  It  of  .sucli  consequence,  the  irregu- 
larity, that  It  affected  tlie  outcome 
denied  Uie  jieople  tlie  right  to  vote,  or 
made  it  mathematically  impossible  to 
determine  the  outcome? 

Tiie  supreme  court  looked  at  tliese 
irregularities,  studied  tlie  irregularities, 
studied  the  evidence.  They  said  In  pfiTect 


th^  were  not  of  a  substantive  character 
that  would  either  determine  the  outcome 
or  make  it  mathematlcaUy  impossible 
to  determine,  or  deny  people  tJbe  right 
to  vote.  Therefore,  like  other  cases  that 
have  been  brought  up  In  other  courU 
under  other  jurisdictions,  the  court 
tlurew  it  out,  so  to  speak,  or  faded  tj 
find  for  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  court  found,  t>- 
caa=e  of  these  irregularities,  iUegalitie.s — 
whatever  term  we  wisli  to  use — the  couj  ^ 
found  clearly  a  failure  to  follow  tlie  law 
Second,  they  rejected  the  petition  of  Mi 
Ekimondson  because,  as  I  recall  the 
phiase,  they  could  not  determine  wit/i 
mathematical  cei-tainty  that  the  result 
would  have  been  different.  I  do  not  thin^i 
the  Senate  can  determine  with  mathe- 
matical certauity  that  the  result  would 
lave  been  different. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  The  Senator  yielii 
^i  vliis  point  50  we  can  get  in  the  Re(  oi>o 
iieie  tJie  exact  wording  of  the  tliree  pen- 
•triues  tliat  the  court  stated? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

.Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  -.ve  can  get  U>e 
pii  fu-seulogy  and  every  tiling  correct. 

We  also  hold  the  enoneoue  tnstructlons  did 
not  voifl  the  elecuou  or  make  It  Impoeslbit; 
I  a  uc'.oruiiiie  wUli  mathematical  certain  i  y 
AJikli  ^'Hudidate  received  more  statewide 
•  v'es  and  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  election. 

Considering  the  liTf'gulp.rttles  together  and 
'heir  cumulative  effect,  Edmondeon  slmplv 
frilled  to  establi.Bh  by  competent  evidence 
■  riat.  these  irregulai'itles  singularly  or  v"<- 
i,eUiei'  caused  at  leaet  3,83d  voters  who  par- 
ULhjiiLcd  lu  tiie  TuUa  County  election  to 
•'>ri>t-'o  or  fall  u,  icoi'd  .^  vote  in  the  US. 
''■."lu'.e  rare. 

That  is  the  exact  wording  from  tlie 
coitft  which  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  probably  want  put  m  the  Recokd 
at  thi>>  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tne  court  also  iield. 
We  hold  that  the  voting  machines  in 
Tulsa  County  were  not  programed  so 
a,s  to  pei-mit  sti-aight  party  voting  as  re- 
quued  by  section  274  "  of  the  election 
code. 

Mr      HATFIELD.     Tliat    Is     correct. 
.  Ilieie  i.s  no  disagreement  on  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  want  to  make  one 
fmther  point.  We  are  not  trying  to  de- 
teimine  here  precisely  what  the  result 
would  have  been  liad  tlie  law  been  fol- 
lowed. We  know  /ne  Instructions  were 
misleading.  We  have  evidence  in  the 
record.  I  think  persuasive  evidence,  tliat 
many  votes  would  have  been  cast  dif- 
ferently had  these  illegal  Instructions  not 
been  placed  on  the  machines.  We  have 
much  competent  evidence  to  show  that 
the  result  of  this  election  probably  would 
liave  been  different. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  ca.se 
is  overwhelming  that  the  voters  of  Okla- 
homa ought  to  be  the  final  arbiter  here— 
not  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  not 
the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  That  is  what  we 
are  asking  for. 

T  thank  my  colleague. 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mi 
Bartlett)  .  Wlio  yields  time? 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
\K  il)  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presideul,  I  ndc 

unanimous  consent  that  the  ord^  for  tab 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin*.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
siiould  like  to  have  the  attentloii  of  my 
distinguished  friend  (Mr.  Cahkon)  .  First. 
I  simply  point  out,  on  the  point  he  made 
earlier,  that  when  he  read  that  In  1969, 
I  asked  tb&X  the  senate  of  Oklahoma 
submit  to  me  a  biU  that  would  elimi- 
nate straight  party  voting  statewide, 
they  did  not  do  it  and  that  I  did  not 
expect  them  to  do  it.  So  it  certainly  did 
not'  surprise  me  that  the  senate  again 
turned  it  down. 

What  he  wsts  saying  was  very  consist- 
ent with  what  I  said  and  reafOrmed  my 
point  of  yesterday.  But  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  attention. 

On  the  Tulsa  voting  machine,  at  the 
left-hand  side,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
panel,  there  appeared  instructions  for 
voting  a  straight  ticket,  page  388  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  the  Senator's  at- 
tention, rather,  to  the  following  state- 
ment, quoting  from  Professor  Kiikpat- 
rick's  testimony.  This  is  from  the  Recorb 
of  yesterday: 

Mr.  CAinfox.  Yes;  I  aball  yield. 

Mr.  B.\BTi.ETT.  The  Senator  was  very  kind. 
when  I  was  referring  earlier  to  Dr.  Klzk- 
p:-.. risk's  evidence  and  testimony  and  state- 
iiieuts,  when  I  referred  to  Inaocuracles  in 
the  material  that  were  included  in  the  record. 
I  .shall  be  happy,  tn  the  future,  to  relate  ad- 
ditional examples  of  inaccuraclee  In  hla  In- 
formation. I  think  K  Is  tinfortunate  that  Dr. 
Kirkpatriclc  did  give  testimony  and  informa- 
tion to  the  majority  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  cannot  be  borne  out  by  the  facta. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  it  Is  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma read  Dr.  Kirkpatrick's  testimony  on 
p.age  89  and  that  be  review  the  chart  on  page 
90  that  goes  back  to  1930,  and  that  he  read 
the  testimony  on  page  01.  I  shall  help  him 
wltli  a  little  bit  of  it.  to  be  sure  that  he  does 
listen  to  part  of  it: 

"The  data  presented  in  table  2  conflim 
the  Impact  of  the  absence  of  party  levers' 
Ih  Tulsa  County  in  1974.  The  amount  of 
ticket  splitting  in  Tulsa  C:k>unty  that  year 
is  substantially  larger  than  it  had  ever  been 
In  Tulsa  County  or  the  rest  of  the  State  In 
any  previous  years  in  over  4V^  decades." 

That  is  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  from  Oklahoma. 
Tliat  is  using  the  statistics  of  the  results  of 
the  election   in   Tulsa  County   in   1974. 

"Its  value  (29.1)  Is  10.7  percentage  points 
higher  in  1974  than  ever  before  In  Tulsa 
County,  and  ticket-splitting  In  the  remainder 
of  the  State  was  only  4.2  percent  higher 
than  ever  before." 

Ifv^hat  Is  not  using  statistics  In  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  and  In  Tulsa  County,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  know  what  Is. 

To  finish  that  paragraph, 

"In  addition,  the  average  tdcket-splltting 
for  all  observations  in  table  2  where  party 
levers/circles  were  used  (State  balance  and 
Tulsa  values  without  1074)  Vb  18.6 — a  full 
15.5  points  lower  than  the  one  current  case 
without  party  levers." 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bahtlett.  I  thank  the  Senator  and  I 
appreciate  his  Interest  In  Dr.  Ktaicpatrlck's 


Information.  I  trust  that  he  will  read  the 
Information  .that  we  have  submitted  and 
areas  In  which  we  have  pcdnted  out  errors 
and  inaccuracies. 

As  this  report  that  we  submitted  points 
out,  based  on  official  Oklahoma  election  re- 
turns, Dr.  Kirkpatrick  simply  used  the  wrong 
figures  in  many  Instances.  When  the  cor- 
rected figtires  are  tised,  it  turns  out  that, 
contrary  to  Dr.  Klrkpatrick's  assertion,  there 
was  actuaUy  a  greater  increase  in  ticket 
splitting  that  there  was  In  Tulsa  County.  I 
recognize  that  we  can  talk  about  that  point 
right  now  without  either  one  of  us  going 
over  the  Information.  But  I  do  Want  to  go 
over  this  information  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  or  ask  him  to  do  so  and 
then  refute  tomorrow  my  statement  that  I 
Just  made. 

So,  after  a  further  study  of  the  mi- 
nority rQ>ort,  I  am«^now  prepared  to 
elaborate  cm  the  subject. 

first,  looking  at  this  blowup  of  Dr. 
Elirt^atrick's  table  2,  let  ustgo  through 
once  again  what  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  said. 
He  said  that — 

The  data  presented  In  Table  2  confirmed 
the  Impact  of  the  absence  of  party  levers 
in  Tulsa  Cotmty  In  1974.  The  amount  of 
ticket  splitting  m  Tulsa  County  that  year  is 
substantially  larger  than  It  had  ever  been 
in  Tulsa  County  or  the  rest  of  the  State  in 
any  previous  years  in  over  414   decades. 

Looking  at  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 's  table  2 
we  see  that  he  has  a  29.1  percent  ticket- 
splitting  figure  for  Tulsa  County  in  1974, 
and  a  21.3  percent  ticket-splitting  figure 
for  the  State  balance  or  the  rest  of  the 
State  in  the  same  year  1974. 

Let  us  look  at  how  Dr.  Elirkpatrick 
calculated  these  ticket-splitting  figmres. 
If  you  will  refer  to  page  4943  of  yester- 
day's Record,  exhibit  D-3,  you  will  see 
that  in  Tulsa  County  in  1974  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  receiving  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  votes  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  re- 
ceived only  34  percent  of  the  vote  in  the 
Lieutenant  Governors  race. 

Now  we  look  down  that  last  column 
and  you  will  see  that  the  Republican 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  percent- 
age of  votes  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  State  treasurer.  He  received  63.1 
percent  of  the  votes  cast  for  treasurer. 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
when  you  subtract  the  low  from  the  high, 
you  get  a  measure  of  ticket  splitting.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  would  say  these  figures 
showed  29.1  percent  of  the  people  who 
voted  Republican  for  treasurer  did  not 
vote  Republican  for  lieutenant  governor, 
•nils  Is  not  necessarily  true. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  we 
hold  an  election  for  two  offices,  let  us  say 
they  are  race  1  and  race  2.  Let  us  further 
assume  there  are  only  10  voters  voting 
in  these  two  races,  and  let  us  call  them 
voters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  G,  H,  I,  and  J. 

Now,  assume  voters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E 
vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
race  1,  and  voters  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  J  vote 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  in  race  1. 
Thus  the  Republican  candidate  would 
receive  50  percent  of  the  vote  and  the 
Etemocratic  candidate  would  receive  50 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Now,  let  us  further  assume  in  race  2 
^  tlie  voters  split  their  tickets.  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E  vote  this  time  for  the  Democrat 


and  voters  F,  O.  H.  I.  and  J  roted  for  the 
Republican  In  raoe  3.  Ttaas  botti  the 
BepuUican  and  tiie  Donocrat  In  race  2 
would  also  receive  50  i)ercent  of  tbe  vote. 

Using  Dr.  Klrlpc^zlck's  method  of 
ticket  splitting  we  would  have  to  con- 
clude since  the  low  was  50  percent  and 
the  high  was  50  percent  then  was  no 
ticket  splitting  when,  tn  fact,  100  perpent 
of  the  voters  split  their  tickets.     / 

This  hypothetical  just  goes  tq^show 
that  it  Is  really  impossible  to  know  how 
many  voters  split  their  tickets  or  did  not 
split  their  tickets  just  by  looking  at  the 
vote  totals. 

Let  us  go  ahead  and  follow  through 
with  Dr.  Klrkpatrick's  reasoning  in  his 
table  2.  He  says  the  amount  of  ticket 
splitting  in  Tulsa  County  in  1974  is  sub- 
staiitlally  larg^  than  it  ever  had  been  in 
Tulsa  County  or  the  rest  of  the  State  in 
any  previous  y^ar  In  over  4'^  decades. 

Looking  at  table  2  we  see  that  in  1974 
Tulsa  had  a  ticket  i^litting  figure  of 
29.1 — I  referred  to  that  earlier.  Looking 
down  this  columif  we  see  that  29.1  is  the 
laigest  figiu-e.  Dr.  Eirkpatrick  would  say 
this  means  there  was  more  ticket  split- 
ting in  Tulsa  County  in  1974  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  State  balance 
column  which  Is  on  the  right  In  1974  we 
see  the  rest  of  the  State  had  a  21.3  per- 
cent ticket  splitting  figure.  Looking  down 
this  coliunn  we  again  see  that  the  1974 
figtire  is  the  highest  so,  according  to  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  we  must  conclude  that  ticket 
splitting  was  higher  in  the  rest  of  the 
State  in  1974  than  ever  before. 

Thus,  frc»n  Dr.  Klrkpatrick's  figures 
it  appears  that  ticket  splitting  increased 
in  both  Tulsa  and  the  rest  of  the  State 
in  1974.  But  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  recognizes 
this,  as  Senator  Cannon  quoted,  its  value, 
referring  to  Tulsa  County's  ticket  split- 
ting figure  in  1974,  of  29.1  percent,  was 
10.7  percentage  points  higher  in  1974  in 
Tulsa  Coimty  than  ever  before  in  Tulsa 
County,  and  ticket  splitting  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  was  onlj'  4.2  percent 
higher  than  ever  before. 

Looking  at  Professor  Klrkpatrick's 
table  2  we  can  see  how  he  arrival  at  this 
conclusion.  He  first  looked  at  the  highest 
figure  in  the  Tulsa  column,  29.1,  and 
that  is  this  figure,  and  then  looked  at  the 
second  highest  figure  which  he  shows  to 
be  the  1962  figure  of  18.4.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
then  takes  the  difference  between  the 
high  and  the  next  high  which  comes  to 
10.7.  So  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  says  Uiat  in  1974 
Tulsa  County  had  10.7  percent  more 
ticket  splitting  than  ever  before. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  then  moves  over  to  the 
State  balance  column  and  does  the  same 
thing. 

He  sees  that  21.3  percent  at  the  top  of 
the  column  is  the  high  and  17.1  percent, 
the  third  from  the  bottom  in  1942,  is  the 
second  high.  Then  he  subtracts  and  says 
that  tiie  increase  in  ticket  splitting  was 
only  4.2  percent  higher  in  1974  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  then  compares  this  4.2 
percent  increase  to  Tulsa's  10.7  percent 
increase  and  concludes  that  Tulsa  had  a 
greater  increase  In  ticket  splitting  than 
the  rest  of  the  State  and  that  this  was 
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caxised   by    not   having   sUaight    party 
levers  In  Tulsa  In  1974. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Senator  Cannon 
yesterday,  Professor  Klrkpatrlck  made 
a  mistake  in  his  calculations  which  led 
to  a  faulty  conclusion.  If  we  will  turn 
to  page  4944,  exhibit  D-7  in  the  Rec- 
ord, we  will  see  that  in  1966  the  difference 
between  the  highest  Republican  and  the 
lowest  Republican  was  26.4  percent,  not 
16.6  percent,  as  Dr.  Kirkpatrick's  table  2 
shows. 

Further,  if  we  will  look  at  page  4944, 
D-6,  of  the  Record,  we  will  see  that  the 
State  balance  ticket  splitting  figure 
should  be  13.4  percent,  not  18.9  percent, 
another  error  as  table  2  has  It. 

Let  us  make  these  change.s  and  see ' 
what  we  come  up  with,  using  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick's reasoning.  We  first  see  that  the 
highest  figure  is  still  29.1  percent  but 
with  the  corrected  data  we  see  that  the 
second  highest  figure  is  26.4  percent,  not 
18.4  percent  as  Dr.  Xirkpatrick  shows. 
Thus,  when  we  subtract  these  two  we  see 
that  In  1974  Tulsa's  ticket  splitting  was 
on]jt  2.7  percent,  not  10.7  percent  as  was 
shown.  \      j 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  State  balance 
column.  Again  we  see  than  the  high  is 
21.3  percent,  at  the  top,  so  tHat  the  State 
balance  ticket  splitting  in  1974  was  4.2 
percent,  which  was  .shown  to  be  greater 
than  any  previous  year. 

I  guess  we  would  now  have  to  conclude, 
since,  according  to  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  the 
absence  or  presence  of  party  levers  is  the 
only  factor  which  influences  ticket  split- 
ting, that  the  reason  the  rest  of  the  State 
had  a  greater  increase  in  ticket  splitting 
than  Tulsa  County  was  because  the  rest 
of  the  State  had  party  levers  and  straight 
party  voting  and  Tiil.-^a  County  did  not. 

I  think  it  shows  that  the  increa.se  in 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick's  ticket  splitting  in  Tulsa 
County  is  just  2  7  percent,  not  the  10.7 
percent  that  the  Senator  gave.  The  in- 
crease in  the  ticket  splitting  in  the  rest 
of  the  State  is  4.2  percent.  The  inference, 
of  cour.se,  was  that  the  lack  of  straight 
party  levers,  becau.se  cf  this,  would  have 
mfluenred  the  outcome  of  the  vote  in 
Tulsa  County. 

If  we  follow  the  reasoning  of  Div  Kirk- 
patrick in  thus  particular  instance,  we 
would  see  that  his  conclusion  would  be 
that  Senator  Bellmon  was  disadvantag- 
ed and  not  Mr.  Edmondson. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  distinguished  chairman,  did 
not  mind  this  rather  detailed  and  lengthy 
walk  through  a  lot  of  figures,  but  I  did 
want  to  prove  the  point  that  I  made 
yesterday.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  any 
response  on  thLs  point  from  tiie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
paper  entitled  'Percentage  Difference 
Between  the  Highest  Republican  Percent 
of  the  Vote  for  a  Statewide  Office  and 
the  Lowest  Republican  Percent  of  the 
Vote  for  a  Statewide  Office  in  Tulsa 
County.  Compared  to  the  Balance  of  the 
State.  1930-1974." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  I.-  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TULSA  COUNTY'S  REPUB- 
LICAN PERCENTAGE  LEAD  OVER  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE 
STATE  FOR  COTERMINOUS  GUBERNATORIAL  AND  SENA- 
TORIAL RACES,  1930-74 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond.  I  will  simply  say 
that  the  Senator  lo.st  me  after  about 
the  first  paragraph.  I  look  forward  to 
reading  the  Record  the  tirbt  thing  in 
the  morning  and  see  if  I  can  track  him. 
If  It  was  all  that  confa-^ing  to  me,  it  must 
be  equally  confusing  to  a  lot  of  other 
people.  I  will  certainly  try  to  wade 
througii  it  and  have  .some  kind  of 
response. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  point  that 
he  is  trying  to  make.  If  he  is  trying  to 
make  the  point  tliat  the  lack  of  the 
ability  to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket 
does  not  disadvantage  the  Democrats.  I 
can  argue  with  him  on  that.  I  believe 
his  own  record  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  from  the  Oklahoma  legislature 
makes  that  quite  clear. 

Also,  he  said  a  little  earlier  that  there 
were  correct  as  well  as  incorrect  voting 
instructions  on  the  machines.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  gc  to  the 
voting  instructions  on  one  of  the 
machines  and  show  me  where  the  correct 
voting  instructions  are  on  the  machines. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them.  I 
would  be  very  much  interested  in  seeing 
just  where  the  correct  voting  instruc- 
tions are  on  thes?  machines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  a  photo- 
graph on  this  side  of  the  aislfr.  I  believe 
it  is  on  the  right.  I  can  ask  that  It  be 


pointed  out  to  the  Senator?  May  I  ask  my 
aide  to  show  the  distinguished  Senator 
where  It  is  located  on  the  machine? 

My  aide  has  his  hand  on  the  machine 
now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  just  state  what  are  the  voting  in- 
structions on  the  machine  that  are  cor- 
rect? I  do  not  know  what  he  Is  referring 
to,  specifically.  In  other  words,  this  is 
what  the  voting  instructions  say.  "To 
vote  a  straight  ticket  (1>  raise  the  lever 
at  the  bottom  of  the  column  until  arrow 
on  lever  points  to  desired  party." 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
that  is  correct.  Can  the  Senator  raise 
the  lever  at  the  bottom  of  the  column 
until  tlie  arrow  on  the  lever  points  to  the 
desired  paity  and,  number  two,  return 
the  lever  to  its  original  position? 

The  third  one  relates  to  the  split  ticket. 
Tliere  is  no  question  but  a  split  ticket 
could  be  voted.  The  fourth  says  how  to 
record  the  vote. 

I  would  lijfe  to  know  if  there  are  any 
instructions  on  there,  if  a  person  fol- 
lowed them,  which  would  permit  the  per- 
son to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket.  If 
there  is,  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  come 
over  and  demonstrate  it  for  me  on  the 
machines.  They  are  set  up  here  In  the 
Chamber.  I  fail  to  find  out  how  one  can 
vote  a  straight  party  ticket,  either  by  fol- 
lowing those  instructions  or  by  following 
anything  else  that  he  wants  to  follow,  un- 
less he  moves  a  whole  bunch  of  indicators 
on  those  machines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
go  over,  though  I  do  not  fcelleve  he  will 
need  to,  and  read  the  instructions  and 
raise  tJie  party  lever,  he  will  find  It  does 
not  raise.  The  voting  instructions  I  was 
referring  to 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
v\  ill  f  ome  over  and  demonstrate.  I  would 
like  him  to  demonstrate  how  he  can  vote 
a  straight  party  ticket  by  following  these 
in.stiuctions  on  either  one  of  the  ma- 
chines or  on  both  of  them. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  voting  instruc- 
tions I  hilt  I  have  show  that  columns  in- 
dicated by  red  light  contain  proper  can- 
didates and  issues  and  only  selections 
made  in  the  light  of  columns  will  be 
recorded: 

Move  tlie  selector  key  down  to  candidate 
or  aii.i-ver  preferred.  You  may  change  your 
selection  at  any  time  prior  to  pressing  vote 
button.  Leave  key  in  selected  position.  After      >* 
all    seleotio.is    have    been    made,    press    vote       ' 
button. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  first  it  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  button  in  each  case 
from  a  neutral  position,  which  Is  oppo- 
site the  title  of  the  race  for  U.S.  Senator, 
past  Edmondson  to  get  to  Henry  Bell- 
mon or  to  get  to  Mr.  Trent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  are  talking  about 
voting  a  straight  party  ticket. 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Next  you  would  move 
the  button  down  to  whom  you  were  vot- 
ing for  between  James  R.  Jones  and 
George  Alf I'ed  Mlzer. 

Instead  of  having  the  one  lever  the 
Senator  was  referring  to,  you  move  two 
buttons  which  many  of  the  people  do 
even  if  there  Is  a  lever.   • 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Tha.;t  is  beside  the  point. 
The  point  is — and  I  think  if  the  Senator 
\vculd  respond  precisely  to  this  question 
he  would  have  to  admit  it — there  Is  no 
vay  you  can  follow  the  instructions  for 
.straight  party  voting  on  that  machine 
and  vote  a  straight  party  ticket. 

It  is  absolutelj-  physically  impossible. 
What  the  Senator  did  is  read  the  in- 
structidns  with  respect  to  multicandi- 
date  voting.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Tliat  is  not  the  issue  here.  The 
issue  io  that  the  Oklahoma  law — which,  I 
do  not  know,  miay  have  been  passed  when 
the  Senator  was  Governor;  I  would 
gue.'is  it  was  a  little  before  that,  but  the 
Oklalioma  law  says  that  you  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  the  straight  partj'  ticket. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  the  Senator 
knov.s.  all  laws  in  Oklahoma  governing 
elections  have  been  the  product  of  the 
majority  party.  Tlie  Senator  probably 
knows  that  we  ha^e  had  various  reforms 
that  were  not  accepted,  but  a  few  were. 
But  the  point  I  would  like  to  make 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  is  still 
arguing  that  those  instructions  are  cor- 
rect with  relation  to  a  straight  party 
vcte.  maybe  I  had  better  refer  him  to  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Comt.  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  take  umbrage  at  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  not. 

.Mr.  CANNON.  The  court  said: 

Wc  hold  thfit  the  voting  machines  in  Tulsa 
County  were  not  programmed  so  as  to  permit 
straight  party  voting  as  required  by  §  274, 
supra. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  take  it  that  means  you 
could  not  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  by 
following  the  iiist ruction  on  that  ma- 
chine. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  does  not  say  that 
at  all.  Read  it  agaim.  I  agree  with  what 
it  .says.  * 

Mr.  CANNON  (reading] : 

We  hold  that  the  voting  machines  in  Tulsa 
Comity  were  not  programmed  so  as  to  permit 
str.iight  party  voting  as  required  by  §  274, 
suprp. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  does  not  provide 
for  straight  party  voting  as  provided  In 
the  law.  That  is  obvious.  But  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  these  are  correct  votiiig 
instructions.  Also,  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  the  precinct  workers  were  given 
iasti  uctions  on  how  to  move  the  lever  so 
tiiat  a  person  could  vote,  by  moving  two 
buttons,  a  straight  party  vote  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  something  new. 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  this  is  the  un- 
derstanding I  had.  I  think  the  Senator 
also  knows  that  the  voters  in  Tulsa 
County  have  had  these  machines  for 
•  quite  some  time,  and  had  them  pro- 
gramed exactly  the  same  way  as  in  my 
race.  The  issue  here  is  not  irregularities; 
as  the  supreme  court  points  out.  the 
issue  is  whether  people  were  deprived  of 
their  votes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlieu  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  not  to  confuse  the  issue,  because 
he  says  they  were  programed  that  same 
way  in  his  race.  In  the  Senator's  race 
tliey  were  pix)gramed  in  accordance  with 


the  law.  because  you  had  three  parties  on 
the  race  up  here,  three  parties  running, 
and  the  law  provides  that  when  you  have 
three  parties  running,  you  do  something 
else.  But  it  says  when  you  only  ha've  two, 
you  have  a  lever  to  provide  for  sti'aight 
party  voting,  and  that  is  what  they  did 
not  have. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  making  the  point  about  con- 
fusion, •which  he  was  talking  about.  I 
was  just  saying  they  had  been  programed 
before  exactly  the  same  way.  and  that 
was  in  my  race. 

As- to  the  Senator's  other  point,  he  v,  a-: 
talking  about  erroneous  instructions,  and 
that  was  the  point  I  was  really  driving 
at.  I  think  tire  Senator  knows  that  yes- 
terday I  did  draw  that  distinction,  that 
that  v>as  done  according  to  the  law.  I 
was  also  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  reconfirmed,  witli  his  statements 
earlier,  that  the  majority  in  the  legisla- 
tia-e  in  Oklahoma  do  want  straight  party 
voting  Statewide.  What  they  want  is  to 
have  no  straight  party  voting  in  Tulsa 
County. 

Why  do  they  want  that?  That  is  what 
they  will  have  when  there  is  another 
election  in  November  of  this  year.  That 
is  because  they  know  veiT  well,  and  be- 
lieve, as  do  the  Republicans,  that 
straight  party  voting  does  benefit  the  Re- 
publicans in  Tulsa  County  and  Okla- 
homa County,  and  that  it  benefits  the 
Democrats  in  the  other  75  counties. 

So  this  is 'the  proof  of  the  matter  on 
straight  party  voting  by  those  who  are 
most  involved  and  most  knowledgeable 
of  Tulsa  County. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  here  when  I  read  that  telegram  a 
little  while  ago.  I  would  like  to  read  it 
again. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  telegram 
was 

Mr.  CANNON: 

This  will  confirm  that  House  bill  1879 
which  would  have  eliminated  straight  psu-ty 
votUkg  in  Oklahoma  was  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  do  not  pass 
vot«  of  60-32.  « 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing my  point.  What  the  Democrats  want 
is  not  to  have  it  in  Tulsa  Coimty,  but  to 
have  it  elsewhere.  The  Senator  was  mak- 
ing my  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  stUl 
would  invite  the  Senator  to — of  course,  I 
completely  disagi-ee  with  him,  and  he 
failed  to  listen  to  what  the  statistics  are 
with  respect  to  the  voting  in  Tulsa  Coun- 
ty, which  shows  that  the  Republicans 
wanted  the  straight  party  ticket  and  the 
Democrats  did  not  want  the  straight 
party  ticket. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  was,  of 
course,  referring  to  a  statewide  vote,  and 
the  vote  went  just  the  way  I  indicated  it 
would. 

Mr.  cAnnON.  In  the  recorded  vote,  21 
Republicans  voted  for  elimination  of 
stiuight  party  voting,  together  \0th  11 
Democrats,  while  59  Democrats  and  one 
Republican  voted  to  keep  straight  party 
voting  in  all  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  CANNON.  On  the  instructions 
o»  er  here  on 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
J  ield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
one  further  question.  I  am  reading  the 
party  vote  instructions : 

To  Vote  a  Straight  Ticket : 

1.  Raise  lever  at  bottom  of  column  until 
r.:  row  on  level  points  to  desired  party. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
.vieid? 

Mr.  CAOTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  send 
Kevin  over  there  to  raise  that  lever,  and 
if  .vou  do  not  believe  he  is  strong,  have 
Eomeone  else  help  him  raise  it.  It  will  not 
raise.  The  lever  will  not  raise.  So  I  think 
that  shows  very  conclusively  that  tiiose 
iiistiTictions,  which  have  been  on  there 
at  times  prior  to  this  when  there  was 
not  straight  party  voting 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator  sajing 
that  if  you  plug  the  machine  in  over 
there,  you  cannot  raise  the  lever  on  the 
bottom  ? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  You  cannot  raise  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  talk  any  further. 

That  makes  my  case  all  the  stronger, 
because  people  could  not  possibly  follow 
the  instructions,  and  could  not  help  be- 
ing confused. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  people  you  have  in  Nevada,  but  tlie 
people  we  have  in  Tulsa  County  are  very 
different. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  you  press  the 
•  vote"  button;  and  if  you  do  that,  this 
gives  you  absolute  zero. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  raise  the 
lever  from  the  bottom  and  then  press 
the  "vote"  button 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  the  SMiator 
knows,  this  was  programmed  exactly  the 
same  way  in  1972.  and  I  have  had  no 
one  say  they  were  in  any  way  disencum- 
bered, disadvantaged,  or  confused  In  that 
election,  either  in  wanting  to  vote  for 
me  or  for  my  opponent. 

So  I  think  tiiLs  case  is  extremely  incon- 
clusive. As  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
testimony,  the  question  is  not  whether 
or  not  there  were  irregularities  per- 
formed by  the  Election  Board,  2  to  1, 
two  Democrats  and  one  Republican.  The 
question  is  -whether  or  not  the  law  was 
violated,  -whether  or  not  there  was  proof 
that  people  could  not  vote  who  otherwise 
would  have,  that  there  was  a  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  the  election  would 
change,  and  that  was  not  provided. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  question  here  is 
not  the  question  of  whether  there  were 
people  frustrated  from  voting.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  violations  of  law  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  election.  In 
other  words,  were  people  able  to  vote 
the  straight  party  ticket,  as  the  law  said 
they  should  be  able  to  do?  And  they 
could  not. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  were  able  to 
vote  the  straight  party  ticket,  but  not 
as  ttie  law  sass. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  no  way  on  that 
ballot  ttiat  a  person  can  -vote  a  straight 
party  ticket,  as  the  Instructions  tell  them 
to  do.  They  cannot  do  it  by  moving  a 
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single  lever.  If  they  do  not  follow  the 
instructions,  they  still  cannot  vote  a 
straight  party  ticket  by  moving  a  single 
lever. 

So  in  both  of  thase  particulars,  the 
violations  of  the  law  are  quite  clear.  Fur- 
thermore, the  instructions  are  certainly 
misleading. 

The  question,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
whether  or  not  this  had  an  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  election.  That  is  what 
the  Senate  hss  to  make  a  determination 
on. 

We  all  can  listen  to  the  testimony,  we 
can  read  the  testimony,  we  can  look  at 
the  machines,  but  eventually  we  have  to 
come  down  to  making  that  judgment  our- 
selves. I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  the 
Senator  feade  that  they  are  programed 
the  same  way  now  as  they  were  in  1972 
is  any  valid  argument  at  all.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  a  Presidential  race  in  1972. 

The  Senator's  candidate  for  President 
on  the  Republican  ticket  headed  the 
ticket  and  I  am  sure  received  a  big  vote 
in  Oklahoma  and  might  have  even 
helped  the  Senator's  vote  in  Oklahoma. 
I  do  not  know  But  it  was  programed  for 
a  Presidential  -ace.  The  Piesidential  race 
was  in  its  correct  position  over  at  the 
left-haud-^de  where  it  should  be  under 
Oklahoma  law.  I  venture  to  say  tiiat  the 
Senatcir's  position  might  liave  even  fol- 
lowed the  position  of  the  President  in 
1972.  I  do  not  know.  But  in  any  event  it 
was  not  contested  here,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  Senator  won  by  a  big 
marifin  in  that  year. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  respond  to  that, 
the  position  in  the  :^enator  colurr.n.s  of 
the  panel  in  1972 

Mr.  CANNON.  For  the  Senate  race  .^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  For  the  Senate  race 
was  exactly  as  it  was  tiiis  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  the  Presidential 
lace  was  on  the  left-hand  side  at  the 
top. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  assume  it  wa.s.  Ye.^;, 
tiiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  read  from  the 
hearings  and  meetings  of  the  Ser.ator'.s 
committee  on  page  1197,  starting  down 
near  the  bottom.  Tlie  questions  were  put 
to  Senator  Gene  Howard,  iwho  is  the 
counterpart  of  Speaker  Willis,  whose 
telegi'am  the  Senator  quoted  earlier,  and 
on  this  question  and  answer  the  question 
is: 

In  '71   'Aheu   the  amendment  occui-red, — 


Talking  a 
away  with  s 
Coimty. 
.  .  .  — I'm  tftl 

Answer:  '71. 


ut  the  amendment  doing 
ght  party  voting  ai  Tulsa 


about. 


Question  to  Sdn^tor  Howard : 
Did  you  understand  what  the  problem  \v:\i 
that  you  were  trying  to  cure? 

Senator  Howard  answered: 

Yes.  I  believe  so. 

Question:  And  at  that  time  did  you  try  to 
amend  that  or  just  remove  the  party  !ev«r 
entirely  from  the  machine? 


The  answer  wAs; 

Yes.  I  have  been  the  principal  aufhor  of 
legislation  and  amendments  to  other  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  straight  party  lever  ever 
slace  my  race  because  I  felt  that  It  was  the 
cause  of  more  problems  on  voting  machines 
than  probably  any  other  function  of  tlie 
voting  procc^.i. 

So,  one  sees  that  among  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  legislature  at  the  present 
'ime  in  Oklahoma  there  apparently  Ls  a 
difference  of  opinion.  But  this  testimony 
is  from  the  Picsidcnt  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Tur  referring  to  him. 

I  siiall  refer  to  him  Oiire  more,  if  the 
Senator  will  ao  to  page  1201  halfway 
down  the  page.  The  Sonator  was  talking 
about  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  page? 

Mr  CANNON.  1201. 

Mr.  Howard  had  a  conts'st.  and  he 
:.ii-.ed  tlte  contest  because  of  the  mal- 
i.inctioning  of  the  straitiht  party  lever 
on  the  machine  that  liurt  him  as  a  Dem- 
ocatif  cunuidate.  and  he  vas  a.sked  that 
question,  and  he  said; 

.A   At  the  time  I  did. 

Q.  It  resulted  In  a  new  election  which  you 
•  ii*5seciuently  won.  did  it  not ' 

A  Yivs.  it  ciid.  Correct. 

0  I  wotUd  like  to  read,  if  I  may.  Senator, 
a  quote  from  the  TviLsa  Tribune  of  7  Novem- 
ber. 1974  attributed  to  you  and  I  would  like 
you  to,  if  yoii  would  atlinn  iis  correctues.'^. 
Would  vou  be  ki!'d  enoiiyh  io  do  that? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stale  .Senator  Oeue  Howard  of  TuKa. 
Democratic  Senate  leader-elect,  who  won  a 
ieVal  Uif  Aith  Ropiibllcan  Dwight  WUUam- 
.son  m  1967  when  a  voting  machine  malfunc. 
tloiied.  said,  'I  think  there  is  a  .strong  possi- 
bility there  will  have  to  be  a  new  election. 

"  There  were  illesjal  procedures  in  such 
substantial  numbers  that  they  considerably 
c:vceed  vhe  diflference  between  the  candidate?. 
The  Legislature  has  showed  it  prefers 
new  elections  instead  of  disenfranchising 
people  because  of  irregularities.' 

•Howard  said  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  eventually  will  have  to  make  a  decision 
on  whether  a  new  election  1-,  warranted,  and 
after  Oklahoma  complete-*  its  process,  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  review  the  ca.-^e  and  make 
its  own  decision, 

■•But.  Howard  said,  Tirst  we  have  to  make 
it  clear  that  obviously  It  was  an  honest  mis- 
take, a  misunderstanding  of  the  law,  but 
it  was  u  clear-cut  violation  of  the  require- 
ments for  prograinming  of  a  voting  ma- 
chine.•  " 

Do  you  recall  that  'o  be  a  corrett  state- 
ment? 

A.  Essentially,  yes.  sir.  that  l.s  the  way  I 
recall  the  statement  I  made. 

1  thank  the  Senator  for  referring  to 
Senator  Howard  because  he  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  felt  it  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  voters  of  Oklahoma  for  a 
new  election  because  of  the  violations 
that  had  occurred. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  reading  the  detail  about  Sen- 
ator Howard  because  he  was  referring, 
as  the  Senator  mentioned,  to  a  malfunc- 
tioning of  the  machine  and  to  other,  I 
think,  irregularities,  and  I  am  not  sure 
what  he  called  them,  I  do  not  have  It 
right  here. 


But  in  the  quotation,  that  I  read,  he 
said  that  it  was  because  of  more  prob- 
lems on  voting  machines  than  any  other 
fimction  of  the  voting  process. 

So  it  is  ob\ious  that  Senator  Howard 
wanted  tiie  straight  party  lever  on  the 
machines  in  Tulsa  Coimty,  which  was 
accomplished  by  all  the  other  Democrats 
in  the  legislature  voting  for  that,  show- 
ing once  again  that  the  preference  tliat 
the  Democratic  Senators  have  in  our 
State  is  not  to  have  straight  party  votinc; 
in  Tulsa  County,  So  when  we  do  have 
it.  it  benefits  the  Republicans. 

So  in.  this  case,  if  there  had  been 
straiinht  )iarty  levers,  it  would  have  been 
beneficiid  to  Senator  Bellmon  rather 
than  to  M:-,  Edinondson. 

I  .shall  lead  i,  little  further. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  guess  the  Senator  and 
I  do  not  read  the  statistics  the  same.  He 
said  Senator  Howard,  as  all  other  Dem- 
ociat^.  wanted  the  straight  party  lever 
off.  o:  d  I  read  earlier  that  the  59  Demo- 
crat.^ and  1  Republican  voted  to  keep 
the  siraiglit  party  voting,  so  it  does  not 
coincide  really  with  the  facts.  It  is  180 
degrees  opposite. 

Mr.  B.ARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  trying 
to  confuse  because  the  two  votes  were 
not  the  same  thing,  as  he  well  knows,  and 
the  present  vote  was  on  tlie  straight 
party  voting  across  the  entire  State. 

The  Senator  said  several  times  that  I 
told  the  Democrats,  if  they  would  pa.ss  a 
till  which  would  eliminate  straight  party 
voting,  I  would  sign  it.  It  was  not  passed, 
and  it  will  not  be  passed.  Jhope  it  will  be. 
but  appajently  ihey  wanted  to  keep  the 
advantage  they  now  have  in  that  partic- 
ular area  because  of  no  straight  party 
voting  in  Tulsa  County. 

So  the  Senator  is  making  my  point 
ever;,  time. 

I  simply  w  i.-h  to  point  out  in  the  case 
he  brout-rht  ui)  the  facts  in  Williamson.  I 
am  reading  on  page  240  of  the  hearings, 
and  this  is  the  supreme  court  decision: 

The  facts  in  Williamson  and  the  facts 
herein  hre  entirely  different.  In  WUliam.son, 
91  voles  v.ere  "unaccounted  for"  and  the  94 
votes  were  sufficient  to  change  the  results  of 
the  election.  There,  because  of  a  malfunc- 
tiouint;  \oiin,i^  machine,  some  undetermined 
number  of  voes  cast  were  not  recorded. 
N'ineiy-iour  (9->)  electors  either  did  not  vute 
in  the  contested  race,  or  their  votes  were  not 
recoi-ded,  or  there  was  a  combination  of  botli 
non-voting  and  non-recording.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  from  the  undisputed  fac- 
i\ial  ( ;n  umstances  presented  whether  the  9-1 
•'unaccoun'ed  for  '  votes  were  cast  but  were 
not  recorded  b»-Ciiuse  of  the  malfunction  iii 
the  vo'iri;  nia'  liU'.es.  or  whether  there  was  a 
combination  of  non-voting  and  non-record- 
ing. This  Com-t  did  not  rely  on  any  presun;p- 
tlon.s  In  disposing  of  the  Issues  In  William- 
son, 

So  I  lliink  the  Senator  is  talking  again 
about  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ray  Nelson,  of 
the  committee  staff,  be  added  to  the 
names  of  those  peiTnitted  on  the  floor 
during  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Helms  >.  Without  objection,  It  Is' so  or- 
dered. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
Kest  the  absaice  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESnnNO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
;  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uuaiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Will  the  Senator  not  leave  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wished  to  address 
myself  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  he  just  walked  out  of  the 
Cnumber.  I  think  he  is  coming  right  back 
ill.  and  my  statement  to  him  will  be 
very  short.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BARTLEMT.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
r.  ill  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  thyoll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
send  to  the  oflQce  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  the  information 
that  I  did  go  over,  to  show  his  error  in 
his  statement  of  yesterday,  and  then  I 
would  like  him  to  respond  to  that  on  to- 
rnoi  rciw.  I  took  it  in  a  step-by-step  basis, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor w  hen  he  sees  the  facts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  just  lost 
me.  find  I  will  be  happy  to  go  over  it  and 
i>:.\  to  follow  him. 

Mr,  BARTLETTT.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  use  correct  facts  and  that 
he  does  riot  want  Dr.  Klrkpatrlck  to  uti- 
lize errors,  even  though  it  might  be  of  an 
advantage  to  his  argument. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  a  few  issues  today 
which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Oklahoma  senatorial 
contest,  from  the  standpoint  that  I  be- 
lieve a  number  of  the  questions  have  been 
previously  presented  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
ill  another  case. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  Uiat  I  bi'ing 
up  these  matters,  because  I  think  the 
basic  issues  that  the  Senate  has  to  de- 
cide, including  what  rule  should  have 
itecn  followed  witli  reference  to  this  case, 
v.'cre  basically  answered  in  a  previous 
senatorial  contest  that  Involved  the  dis- 


tablishing  for  this  body  its  rede  in  this 
kind  of  contest. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
contest  between  Senates  Chavez  and 
Oen.  Patrick  Hurley. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  said  that 
he  hopes  the  Senate  will  follow  the  ac- 
tion in  the  Chavez  case.  Was  he  referring 
to  the  action  of  the  Republican  minority 
now,  which  was  in  the  majority  then,  or 
Is  he  referring  to  the  action  of  the  en- 
tire Senate,  in  which  the  Democratic 
minority  prevailed? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Most  certahilj',  since 
the  Senate  finally  voted,  and  some  Re- 
publicans joined  Democrats  in  tbat  final 
vote,  and  in  fact  adopted  the  minority 
position  that  came  out  of  the  committee, 
I  argue  that  the  minority  position  set 
the  precedent  for  this  body  and  that  Re- 
publicans joined  the  Democrats  in  estab- 
lishing that  precedent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  the  Senator  does  not 
join  the  position  of  the  majority,  the  7- 
to-1  majority  of  the  Republicans,  in  their 
vote  in  the  Chavez,  for  following  tlie 
position  they  took  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
Sorntor  from  Nevada,  Implicit  in  my  re- 
marks will  be  that  a  committee's  vote 
does  not  establish  a  precedent  for  this  in- 
stitution. The  U.S.  Senate  did  vote,  and 
the  rule  it  adopted,  which  I  acknowledge, 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  was  not  the  suggested 
course  of  conduct  tliat  came  out  of  the 
committee,  then  controlled  by  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  committee  action.  I  was  referring  to 
the  Senate  action,  in  which  seven-eighths 
of  the  Republicans  vot*d  for  unseating 
Senator  Chavez. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes:  I  understand 
that. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  also 
knows  that  the  action  to  seat  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  instead  of  his  («3ponent 
would  not  have  resulted  but  for  the  fact 
that  Republicans  joined  the  Democrats 
and  voted  for  a  rule  of  law  that  I  nov.' 
urge  tliat  this  body  continue,  in  tlie 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  follow  in 
this  case. 

Srane  Senators  may  be  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  Senate  is  not  bound  by  its 
own  decisions  and  that  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  observe  precedent,  but  they 
should  consider  the  position  we  assume 
when  we  undertake  to  judge — I  repeat. 


tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexlco.Xto   judge — the   elections,    returns,    and 


Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 

I  did  not  follow  him  in  the  Senat«.  I 
loUowed  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
w  ho  was  in  the  Senate  when  that  contest 
occurred,  and  he  participated  in  it. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  today,  at  some 
leii^th,  the  similarity  and  the  conclu- 
.sion  that  this  body  arrived  at  tiien,  witli 
the  hope  that,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
.-iiuilar  and  to  the  extent  that  this  body 
followed  a  sense  of  jurisprudence  and  a 
course  of  conduct,  perhaps  a  number  of 
Scnatora  will  be  Interested  in  foUow- 
iiig  that  precedent,  in  the  Interest  of  es- 


qualifications  of  our  Members.  One  of 
tile  attributes  of  a  judicial  proceeding  is 
the  respect  for  precedent. 

At  this  point  we  should  assiune  tlie 
other  role — ^we  should  put  aside  our  leg- 
islati\'e  function  and  proceed  as  impartial 
judges.  Indeed,  the  other  House  tliought 
they  had  absolute  and  plenary  power  to 
judge  their  duly  elected  member,  Rep- 
resentative Powell.  Although,  they  re- 
fused to  seat  Mr.  Powell  by  over  two- 
thh'ds  of  the  Members,  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  expel  him,  nonethe- 
less the  Supreme  Court  held   tb.at  tlie 


power  to  judge  election  returns  and  qual- 
iflcatiffiis  of  a  Monber  is  not  beyond  Ju- 
dicialflbrutiny  and  that  the  power  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  article  I  is  limited.     -^ 

In  the  majority  report  In  tHe  New  Mex- 
ico case  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Chavez")  Senator  Jenner  pointed  out: 

In  tbe  performance  of  this  duty  tb«  Sen- 
ate exercises  a  Judicial  rather  than  a  legisla- 
tive power. — Pa.  1,  Report  1081,  83rd  Con.  2nd 
Session. 

The  supreme  coiut.,  within  the  last 
month,  has  had  occasion  to  comment  on 
the  article  I,  section  5  power: 

Section  5  confers,  however,  not  a  general 
legislative   power   upon    the   Congress,   but 
rather  a  power  "judicial  In  character"  upon 
each  House  of  Congress. — Buckley  v  Valeo  75 
436  and  75-437  at  page  127 

The  factual  background  of  tlie  Chavez 
case  parallels  the  Oklahoma  contest  of 
1974  in  that  the  certified  winner  in  each 
case  was  the  incumbent  Senator.  The 
margin  of  \'ictory  in  each  case  was  sub- 
stantial. In  the  Chavez  case.  General 
Hurley  did  reques*  a  recount  and  parts 
of  the  State  were  recounted  without  a 
significant  change  in  the  margin. 

The  malB  thrust  of  claimant  Hurley, 
was  that  actions  by  election  officials  gave 
groimd  for  setting  aside  the  election 
completelj',  much  as  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  Oklahoma  contest.  A 
great  deal  of  debate  in  ttie  Chavez  case 
centered  on  the  legal  labels  "discretion- 
ary" and  "mandatoiT,"  just  as  it  has  in 
the  Oklahoma  matter. 

Both  of  the  corteslants,  after  having 
been  ruled  against  in  their  States  ap- 
pealed to  a  Senate  controlled  by  their  re- 
spective parties;  Republicans  in  the  Hur- 
ley-Chavez case  and  Democrats  in  the 
Edmondson-BeUmon  contest. 

Likewise,  no  claim  of  fraud  or  miscon- 
duct against  either  of  the  respondent 
Senators  was  claimed  and  none  of  the  al- 
leged misconduct  or  failures  of  election 
officials  x\as  in  any  way  attributed  to 
either  Senator  Chavez  or  Senator  Bell- 
mon. As  the  distmguished  Senator  Hen- 
nings.  Democrat  of  Missouri,  states  in  the 
minority  views  in  tlie  Chavez  report: 

Historically  it  is  of  interest  to  note  Ihat 
in  no  case  out  of  all  the  proceedings  In  the 
United  States  Senate  election  contest  Uas  a 
Senate  conunittee  ever  recommended  that  a 
duly  elected  United  States  Senator  be  de- 
prived of  his  office  Ijecause  of  allegations  that 
election  oflficlals  of  a  State  have  failed  tc« 
fully  comply  with  the  State's  election  code, 
absent  a  showing  of  fraud  or  corruption  by 
the  Sena  tor  so  elected 

Tlie  strongest  challenge  hi  the  Chavez 
contest  was  tliat  there  was  a  failure  by 
election  officials  to  provide  voting  booths 
where  electors  could  mark  tlieir  ballots 
in  secret. 

I  state  again,  that  was  the  most  seri- 
ous challenge,  that  officials  failed  to  pro- 
vide voting  booths,  where  electors  could 
mark  their  ballot^s  in  secret. 

Majority  coimsel  claimed  to  have 
statements  from  55,000  votei-s  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  a  secret 
ballot.  In  addition  there  were  4,000,  pos- 
siblj'  6.000  votes  which  gave  strong  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  voters-assistance 
election  laws.  Tlie  majority  further 
claimed  to  have  s-iom  affidavits  indi- 
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eating  frauduJeniJy  alttrcd  bailo*^ >  In  33 
precincts  whei«  17,325  voters  had  cast 
ttaeir  ballots.  Evidence  of  unregistered 
persons  voting  and  of  aUens  registering 
also  rounded  oi't  the  election  oflfici-<!.i' 
evior?-. 

I  repeat  :hat  all  of  these  veip  con- 
tentions that  Uie  duly  elected  oi  ai)- 
pointed  election  offlclals  In  the  State  of 
Nev  Mexico  violated  the  thrn  exlsttnf; 
rode  of  ti:e  State  of  Nev.  Mpxiro  rrith 
refjvence  to  the  conduct  oi  elections. 

Tile  conlfast  to  the  OkJ  'aonia  ca^e 
where  the  election  buard  oliiCiaLs  omitted 
the  sLi-aight  party  levei-s  by  ;ii!stakc  of  a 
confusing  la.v,  is  diaxr.atlc.  I:i  tJie  case 
before  the  committee  the  contestant 
would  only  produce  one  person  who  said 
lie  lost  his  vote  b<^cai?se  of  the  lack  of 
levers.  The  other  10  or  12  aiJidavits  fiir- 
uishetl  only  ^aid  they  were  confused — 
but  ultimately  voted  for  Mr.  EdmontLson 
It  i.s  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  in 
the  use  of  affidavits  in  the  Chavez  tase 
Minority  Senator  Hennin;:,  c;'  pat;e  1':! 
oi  minority  view  .says: 

(Cbler  coujiiiei)  miuuteipieied  uv  kt«o: 
two  of  ilae  statale.-^  of  New  Mexico,  givUig 
Ibeni  er.fliely  different  meaning  from  thnt 
obviously  Intended  by  tbe  legislature  of    he 

Csine:  mri'^'ly  'ids.voti  aivi  in.  MiiptMeni 
statements  {wany  of  tiie$n  pujcured  bii  thr 
contestant  or  his  repreaentattce) .  he  cob- 
vltKied  no  Voting  booths  Uad  ber?u  bupplied 
ior  liie  xxae  ot  the  voters  In  a  number  o! 
p'-ec'iicts    ^Einplii..---;   -upplioci). 

In  this  case,  the  affidavit  of  Dr.  Pewell 
t?  notarized  over  a  year  after  the  elect}on 
to  lustify  t.he  theorv  .)f  Mr.  Edmondson' 
expert  witnes.ses.  It  is  Indeed  luiusne; 
that  this  one  voter — out  of  127,000 — 
should  be  so  mi-si'ied.  It  is  further  unii-^uai 
tiiat  Dr.  Fewell  u.sed  the  .som^  notii-y — 
Dorothy  M.  Balt?.<: — that  notarized  .stmic 
of  the  Rodney  Ray  affldavj  us — i  page.s  52.^ 
526,  527.  .530) — ahnofit  a  year  earlier. 

In  tliis  Oklahoma  ca.se.  there  have 
been  several  attempts  by  innuendo  and 
partial  evidence  o  try  to  .-^how  some  sor» 
of  political  conspiracy  agaln.st  Mr  Ed- 
mondson. He  and  hi.s  counsel  have  tiled 
to  Imply  that  Mr.  Gallagher,  '  as  Repub- 
lican" was  new  evidence  and  that  thv 
might  have  influenced  tiie  Supreme 
Coiu-t  of  Oklahoma.  Yet  tlie  fact  h  tha' 
Mr.  Gallagher  only  set  the  machine  up 
to  the  Instriictloi:;,  of  the  Secretary  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Tul;ia  County  Elec- 
tion Board,  Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Har- 
mon Moore,  both  of  whom  were  active 
•campaign  workers  for  Mr.  Edmondson 
The  striJtiaij  parallel  ui  the  Chavez  ta.se 
occurred  when  General  Hiu'ley  turned 
against  Republican  Governor  Mecliain 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  New  Mexico 
Supreme  Co\ut,  who  sat  on  the  State 
Board  of  Canvaai>ers.  The  Geutral  also 
turned  against  his  paiiy  .supporters  who 
fioDowed  tlie  law,  and  who  ceiiifled  Sen- 
ator Chavez  to  be  the  winner;  tlie  Gen- 
eral also  went  to  the  State  for  a  reniedv 
but  refused  to  accept  their  verc"ict.  ju.-' 
as  Mr.  Edmondoon  did  in  thj  dlr>trict. 
court  and  xhe  Supreme  Court  oi 
Oklahoma. 

Th«  fimdamental  rule  oi  Liw  that  ap- 
plies to  the  Oklajiom?  contest  was  the 
basis  of  the  iiiinorit.    vicv  i;i  Chave.-: 


The   geaerttl  t»1«   Is   •tw'ed   \n   A-^iierictr. 

'    -i.;:r:;r'.rt,.'    m    I  he    followlug    woriis   .    . 

li  ui<iy,  Uietelurc,  be  stated  us  a  geaeral 
rule  Uiat  IX  b^Iots  are  catst  by  voters  who 
aj-e.  at  the  time.  qn.\lIfleJ  to  cast  them  and 

w.i)  h.ive  ci'jjie  ail  on  fheir  part  th  it  the 
law  requires  of  Totern  to  make  their  voting 
.•lt''-.'.o,  .ij>t!  erroneorii  or  even  uula-wful 
li<'iidlln>j  of  tiiB  ballots  by  the  elecuuu  cili- 

■  ;•-.  1-h.i.s.etl  wl'th  -iioh  r'-'>pon.-.lbiUty  wUl  non 
be    hel'i     o    dtMiuirnachL^e    surh    vo  ere    by 

liiij.viiit;  QU!,  U^eir  \-oleT  uu  .icc'^vm^  oi  er- 
ioueouA  procedui'e  had  solely  hy  elec'.on 
offifer.^,  provided  'he  vote-j  are  lejral  vo1»s 
III  t>ieir  ineep'lon  and  ar-?  ^t)li  capable  of 
being  Riveii  proper  etfi-ct  as  .such  .  .  83rd 
Cong.  3;id  .•^s-loii  Repor,  No.  1081.  p.^'.  :■"  p 
16-17. 

Tlie  comparison  of  the  New  Mexico  re- 
ncrt  of  the  nipfoiity  and  thiM  t)f  the 
majo'ity  report  in  the  Okljshom.^  p^ain 
be?r«;  '^imJIarirv.  The  ihipf  cnt, n«<»l  of  the 
fnajo.ntN  in  Chave.''  speculpt^s  with  num- 
bers ranchiR  from  4.000  to  55,000  t*>rmed 
unJf'wful;  ill  the  Okl.ihoma  cci'te.st,  the 
speci'IfiUon  i-^  made  by  "eypert  witne  »«es'' 
in  the  fom  of  political  .science  profcsi^rs 
vIiO  tried  ti  te.jt}fy  a,"?  to  what  "might 
hare  been"  if  the  iiTeRularitles  hatl  not* 
occtMi'ed  Dr.  MDIer  Is  held  out  .us  a  non- 
partisan, while  the  majority  attack.s 
I  aace  Tsirance.  .in  expert,  who  tc-^tifled 
111  the  Oklahoma  Court  on  Senator  Bell- 
Mr.N's  beiialf  be  ; n.^e  he  had  been  a  poii- 
uik'  consultant  earlier  In  the  c-tmpalgn. 
h'\*  Dr.  Miller  dul  no:;  dt'-vlcse  thai 
•  Oklaiioman^:  for  Edmondson  '  had  paid 
liis  institute  $2,000  for  prep? i atton  fo; 
his  testimony.  Dr.  Miller  als-o  failed  t<< 
di.scIope  that  his  interviews  in  Tulsa  were 
made  bv  a  "volunteer"  iirovided  by  Miv 
Eciniond.s.m— and  who  also  h.id  lieen  on 
the  •O'-.liihMmars  for  Edmnnd.son    pay- 

A  In;  I  he-  i'onipari>ou  of  the  Oklali0)i:.v 
contest  to  New  Mexico  and  to  the  recen' 
Now  Hamnshlre  contest  as  well,  ha.-^  not 
been  developed  by  cither  side  in  theii-  re- 
ijurts.  Tliai  i.s  the  constitutional  right  of 
each  State  to  be  i-epresented  by  two  Sen- 
<itor^:  Ii  we  adopt  tlie  proposer!  retjolu- 
tlor  before  Maix-h  1,  the  8tnt«  of  Okla- 
homa would  be  wltJiout  a  Senator  for  ap- 
pro.Minately  3  months,  while  a  .speclel 
luimary  and  eJuotlon  are  held,  but  If  liie 
i-esolution  Is  paaeed  after  March  1.  then 
no  Senator  could  take  office  until  Novem- 
ber—a  period  oi"  9  months.  This  iJ«ifU«; 
representation  was  a  source  of  embar- 
.•■dv'inei.t  to  this  Senate  in  the  Ne^.' 
Haiiipsiiire  contest  and  would  reoccin-  in 
Uiis  matter  alao.  Office  staff,  space,  and 
worK  ni  progress  would  be  lost  and  im- 
pcd^'d.  Fiicii  a  dire  ivsulc  Hhould  not  b<^ 
taken  on  such  light  evidence  t-nd  su<'}i 
.*  tiecu  1  Jili  ve  conclusion* . 

In  the  debates  on  tlie  Ciiave^  (dt*". 
Senat"  r  Long  Inquired  into  the  allega- 
tion that  a  Democrat  judge  prematturely 
ordc'.>cl  the  burning  of  the  13,000  ballots 
wliich  prevented  their  recotuit  by  Senate 
inve.stl;?ators.  Senator  Clinton  Anderson 
admitted  this  was  tme — to  v/hich  Senator 
LoNc.  inquired: 

Wa-»  it  All  holiest  nilfttake''  r^iii?  ReVorii. 
.Mar  -.1  23,  1!»5.1  p.  3707. 

Sf naior  Aiiderson  replied,  "It  p'ct.ably 
wa^  ail  l:onest  mi.stake.'  J:i  the  OhJa- 
iionui  case,  one  of  Mr.  Edmondson  :.  sup- 
port.>.  Stiiri'or  Guie  H-i.wr.d,  te-(:'!e'.) 


concerning  the  vuting  madtikie  setup — 
u.  d  I  thinJc  this  Is  extremely  important: 
Obviously  It  w.ifi  an  botiAst  mistake.  Pat^s 
li'.i:;,  Heariiii,s. 

Even  the  langn.ise  is  the  same. 

Senator  Hoey,  Democrat  of  No/th 
C.irolina.  tooli  the  floor  duriiiE  tlic 
Ch.xvcz  d-hatcs,  and  analyzed  that  ca.sc 
a.s  lollo-.vi;— I  do  hope  that  in  this  regard 
those  who  arc  Interested  in  whether  or 
not  there  la  an  aiu'.logy  between  the  ivn 
casc^  nnd  whether  or  not  this  body  ha 
pj  eco.'le.it.  will  note  the  summary  by  the 
then  Sen.itor  from  North  Carolina  oi 
the  tvidcnce  In  that  case: 

Ihe  evidence  does  not  dlhclcso  tbat  aiiy 
itlzer  o'  Nc-."  Jlex'ro  v.aa  dented  the  rl'jh! 
'o  '.■ote. 

I'he  e\ldeno?  does  not  diaoloee  ihat  any 
fUvtion  iifficial  of  tJie  State  of  New  Me.ii.n 
was  guilt  /  of  fraud. 

Xhe  evideuc«  doet  >iot  di-icloae  t>iut  aiy 
iiei'iioi'  uMielal  i>f  New  Mexico  deprived  any 
voter  of  li-' II  titaUjjOi  his  rijsht  to  partlolpe.!- 
In  the  etev'tlon  and  to  h.ive  hi?  vote  coimefi 

Thrie  1^  111)  proof  that  frand  was  committed 
by  aiv  election  official,  much  few*  by  the  di-  - 
■  mgui^iii  C.  ^piitlesnau  who  U  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  New  Me.xlco  in  this  gr.:at  botlv 
or  Ijy  ai\y  oae  repreueni  li»g  luin  — »;ui\g  Bf.< 
:i\rcii2:^,  :05:i.  p.371B. 

Sena*  or  Hoey  w^^ut  on 

:Stre  I  iii;t  one  scln'HJa  "!  eviJec.'-e  t,> 
'iifi.v  iJirtt  tf)(f  re-.til»^  would  have  been  U;i- 
feiviu  If  there  had  been  no  irregularities. 

I  a,i.k  as  to  the  first  quotes  that  I  gave 
•  o  tilts  body  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator iroiu  North  Carolina,  who  .sum- 
matiied  in  the  Chavez  case,  whether  or 
uol  tliOiC  quotcj;  are  exactly  on  polvit  ir. 
ihis  case.  Tliere  is  no  disclosure  that  any 
ciiizen  v.a^  denied  bis  right — the  evi- 
dence docs  not  disclo.se  that  any  election 
ofUcial  of  the  Statc.of.  Oklahoma  wa- 
.iuil'y  of  Jraud;  the  evidence  decs  not  di.s- 
cloee  tliat  any  election  official  of  Okla- 
homa deprived  any  voter  of  that  State  of 
his  right  to  participate  and  have  his  vote 
counted  and,  la.st,  In  the  sinnmary  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  there  Is  no 
proof  that  fraud  was  committed  by  any 
election  official,  much  less  the  distin- 
guiiihed  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  this 
case.  Senator  Bkllmon. 

With  the  substitution  of  Oklahoma  for 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Hoey*s  words  could 
be  repeated  In  this  Chamber  today.  The 
debaters  asked :  Is  Senator  Chaves  to  bo 
punished  because  election  ofl9cfe»ls  made 
enors?  This  Senate  should  ask  itself: 
Should  Senator  Bellmow  be  tmseatcd 
because  of  omission  of  a  party  lever  by 
innocent  error  of  election  officers? 

There  is  another  amazing  similarity  in 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  contestants  had 
run  for  the  office  vmsuccessfuny  befon\ 
,uiJ  that  voting  conditions  were  slmilnr 
:n  the  previous  election.  Tlae  minoi-itv 
\iev.'  )x>inted  out  that  General  Hurley 
wa.s  a  lawyer  of  prominence  and  a  polit- 
ical a.spirant  of  experience — ^Mr.  Ed- 
moudion  could  be  so  described.  The— 
New  Mexico — minority  views  con- 
tinued—General Hurley  had  abimdaut 
opportunity  to  become  famlUar  with  the 
way  election  statutes  were  enforced — 
Mr.  Edmondson  knew  before  the  election 
of  the  lack  of  levers  and  held  a  "council 
e*  war"  on  it.  T!ie  minority  view.i  con- 


cluded GenoBl  Hurley  yftHl  knew  that 
.several  remedies  at  law  were  available 
to  him — so  did  Mc.  Edmondson.  It  was 
said  in  Tulsa  that  Mr.  Edmondson  de- 
cided to  "lay  behind  the  log"  and  if  the 
election  went  bad  to  contest  it. 

Even  the  preparation  of  the  majority 
report  in  Chavez  bears  resembltmce  to 
the  Oklahoma  case.  S^iator  Hennings 
jKjinted  out  that  the  minority  was  not 
represented  during  the  preparation  of 
the  report — the  same  occurred  in  the 
Oklahoma  case.  Although  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  resolved 
tliat  they  were  imable  to  decide  the 
case — the  majority  report  goes  far  be- 
yond such  a  position. 

Tlie  votes  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
tlie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration are  alarmingly  similar  in  both 
the  Chavez  and  the  Bellmon  c£^.  These 
votes  were,  strictly  on  a  party  line. 

In  the  New  Mexican  case,  however,  the 
fiasco  was  terminated  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  53  with  7  abstentions. 
Tiie  Senate  emerged  from  this  ttumoil 
without  the  stigma  of  a  partisan  judg- 
ment because  Republicans  refused  to 
follow  the  party  position  and  judged 
Senator  Chavez  on  the  merits. 

We  can  only  hope  that  enough  of  those 
present  will  look  at  similarities  and  look 
at  the  result  of  a  failure  to  follow  this 
orderly,  well-thought  out  precedent  that 
protected  the  voters  of  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator Chavez  and  his  then  opponent,  the 
distinguished  General  Hurley,  and  that 
we  \)t-ould  conclude  that  if  we  are  going 
to  ^ange  this  rule  we  are  going  to  do  it 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  we  are  In- 
viting havoc  to  this  body  and  to  close,^ 
hotly  contested  races  across  this 
and  that  Instead  of  leaving  forojjrselves 
the  very  excellent  approcuih  that  prec- 
edent In  the  Chavez-HUrley  contest 
provides  us  with,  we  ought  to  do  that 
knowingly  and  knowing  what  the  ulti- 
mate ramifications  in  contested  cases 
and  partisanship  In  this  body  may  be  for 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  years  to  come  as 
more  refined  ways  of  speculating  on  what 
might  happen  in  an  election  if  things 
were  different,  and  more  reiflned  legal 
approaches  to  total  and  specific  imequlv- 
ocal  compliance  with  State  law,  and 
then  choose,  after  an  election,  to  bring  It 
here  to  let  the  Senators  decide. 


Hie  PRESmmo  officer,  is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ft 
is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  tliank  the 
Senator  again. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  t(»norrow.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OI  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  imder  the  standing  ordter  to- 
morrow, the  follovring  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Messrs.  Bart- 
LKTT,  Fannhi,  Towner,  Beail.  IIansfn, 
Javits.  and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wit"no>:t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanbnous  consent  that  aft«r  the 
'orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
on  tomorrow  have  been  completed,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  resiune  consideration 
of  the  imfinlshed  business,  the  pending 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  356, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  MI- 
NORITY LEADER  OR  HIS  DES- 
IGNEE AT  4 :  30  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  yielding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow at  thk  hour  of  4:30  p.m.  Mr. 
Bellmon  be  recognized 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  suggest  it  be 
the  minority  leader  vor  whomever  he 
might  designate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row at  tlie  hour  of  4:30  pjn.  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  his  designee^ 
may  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering a  motion  to  table  the  pending 
resolution. 


LiOCKHEED  OPERATIONS— A 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  recent  al- 
legations of  malfeasance  in  Lockheed's 
foreign  operations  have  disturbed  many 
Americans;  and  so  they  should.  The 
spectacle  of  multimilllon  dollar  payments 
being  made  to  officials  abroad  in  ex- 
change for  slgnatiu-es  on  foreign  mllitarj^ 
sales  contracts  is  not  an  uplifting  one; 
Moreover,  charges  of  graft  and  sub- 
ornation have  threatened  to  close  to 
Lockheed  some  of  the  very  markets  that 
such  activities  were  intended  to  nurtiu-e. 

Corrupt  business  practices  cannot  be 
justified.  While  lacking  justification, 
however,  they  do  lend  themselves  to  ex- 
planatioiL.  It  is  Important  to  remind  our- 
selves thax  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code  is  not 
part  of  international  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, bribery  of  government  officials  in 
pursuit  of  favorable  treatment  is  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  means  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  many  parts  of  the  world:  our 


Europetm  competitors  in  the  interna- 
tional anns  market  rouUndy  undertake 
such  activity,  as  do  our  oompetitors  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  broad  ac- 
ceptance is  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
Lockheed  is  but  one  of  over  30  UJ3.  multi- 
national c(Mix>ratlon8  that  so  far  have 
admitted  to  or  have  b^n  accused  of 
making  payoffs  to  foreign  government 
officials. 

As  was  perceptively  pointed  out  in  a 
•  recent  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  the 
present  scandal  is  attributable  in  no 
small  part  to  a  "collision  of  national 
customs  and  ethical  standards."  a  col- 
lision iniierent  in  vii-tually  all  of  oiu" 
dealings  abroad.  Thus,  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  imposing  parochial  national 
standards  of  judgment  upon  what  Is  pre- 
eminently an  international  phenomenon. 
The  problem  is  international  and  we 
must  seek  international  soluticms. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  issue  is  one  of  Individual  and  not  cor- 
porate malfeasance.  The  wrongdoings 
of  a  few  men  should  not  be  permitted 
to  mushroom  into  an  indictment  of  all  of 
Lockheed,  including  the  many  thousands 
of  honest,  hard-working  Lockheed  em- 
ployees dedicated  to  producing  what  are 
almost  universally  regarded  as  some  of 
the  finest  aircraft  In  the  world.  This  Ls 
particularly  important  in  today's  politi- 
cal atmosphere,  in  which  improper  ac- 
tivities on  Uie  part  of  a  few  is  automatic- 
ally assumed  by  many  to  be  expressions 
of  official  corporate  policy. 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  Lockheed's 
crucial  contribution  to  national  defense. 
Our  ability  to  move  troops  and  their 
equipment  rapidly  to  Europe  or  to  any 
other  part  of  tlie  world  depends  upon 
Lockheed  aii-planes.  It  is  C-5A's,  C-141's 
and  C — ISO's  that  would  provide  initial 
reinforcements  to  our  overseas  deploy- 
ments in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  There  are 
no  substitutes.  Thus,  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  necessity  far  the  C-5A  wing 
modification  or  C-141 'stretch"  programs 
simply  because  some  Lockheed  officials 
have  been  accused  of  unsavory  sales  pro- 
motion activities  in  lands  beyond  the  jur- 
isdiction of  American  courts  would  be, 
at  best,  nonsensical,  and  at  worst,  dan- 
gerously Imprudent. 

New  laws  and  international  agreements 
regulating  the  foreign  operations  of 
U.S.  corpoi-ations  are  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary, and  I  will  certainly  support  reason- 
able efforts  in  this  regard;  but  they 
should  be  the  product  of  calm.  Intelligent 
deliberation— not  the  ugly  stepchild  of 
rancor  and  revenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  jaeld  Uie  floor. 


ORDER  GRANTING  PERMISSION 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  JUDICIARY 
TO  MEET  ON  S.   1284 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident, 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  Sen- 
ators holding  different  points  of  view  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  during  the  markup  and  final  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  antitrust  bill,  8. 1284. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
obJectiOD  to  the  unanlmoue-conseut  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it,  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  tii  ink  the  Sen- 
s'tor. 


PROGR.^M 


Ml-  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Pret,i- 
ilciit,  Uie  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  12  oclock  noon  tomorrow.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  beeii 
recognized  under  the  standing  order. 
Mr.  Bartleit,  Mi'.  Fanmin,  Mi\  Tower. 
Ma-.  Beall,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Javits. 
and  Mr.  Robeht  C.  Bykd  will  each  be 
recognized  for  not  u>  exceed  15  minute.s 
and  in  the  order  stated,  after  whicti 
there  will  be  a  period  for  tiie  tiansac- 
tion  of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  with  statements 
hmited  tlierein  to  5  minutes  each.  At  the 
conclusion  of  routine  moi-uing  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  resume 
coihsideration  of  the  uminished  business, 
8.  Res.  356,  dealing  with  the  contested 
Oklahoma  election.  At  the  hour  of  4:30 
pjn.  tomorrow  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  or  his  designee  wiU  be  recog- 
nized for  the  pmpose  of  oflei'uig  a  mo- 
tion to  table  the  resolution.  The  vote  on 
the  motion  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President, 
)i  there  be  no  furtiier  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  I  move  In  accordance 
Aith  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
-fand  in  adio'imment  unti!  the  hour  of 
12  meridian  tomonow. 

The  motion  waa  agietil  to:  and  at  3:59 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  t.<jmoi-- 
row.    Th-.ir^day.    SLnxh    4,    1976.    at    12 


nomi>:ations 


E.xecVitive  iiDminations  ret.i':\>rc;  bj  the 
Senate.  Mai  oh  .3,  1976: 

Arbeit,  C.  Hall,  of  Maryland,  to  'oe  ii>  A.s- 
.-istaiit  Sprn>tary  of  the  Air  Fore?,  "Ice  \Vi;- 
ter  B  L.iBt'rb'e,  resigned. 

hFO'.l.  tRRVICES   C01U'U!l.\t;iJ.N 

Ro:»er  A.  Yurcbuck,  of  Ohio,  to  he  a  >\rin- 
ber  of  thu  Board  o;  Directors  of  the  L«ga'. 
Sei vicee  CorpoiaUcu  loi-  uiiD  ieuiaLi<der  ol"  Uie 

tciiii  «:'j.  >i 'ii.;^  JiUi    l.J.  ]'J77.  \  i',e  \^  .;;iA.rj  J 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.\ecutive  nomiiiation.-:   coufiiir.cd   by 
tile  Senate,  March  3, 1976: 


E44UAI,  Employ  Murr  Oppc*tut»jty 
C0ICMK6I01* 
Duulel  Edward  Leach,  of  VirglxtU.  to  be  n 
jiieniber  of  tUe  Bqiial  Kuiployment  Opportu- 
nity CoHii!;istiian  lor  tUe  term  expiring  July  ; 
!  97!) 

DfpartmjlN't  op  State 

Edxa-id  W.  MulcaJiy,  of  Arizona,  a  F-jt-^.'^r. 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Kxtraordiimry  and  Plenipotentiary  of  The 
United  Stite.s  of  America  U)  the  R^^pubMo  01 
Tunisia. 

Marqxiita  M.  Maytag,  of  Callfonala,  to  b<' 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
t.iary  of  the  United  State.5  of  America  to  the 
Kiiigdoni  of  Nepal. 

Robert  Stra'i8Z-HuiK',  of  Peiinsylvaj;!.''.,  t" 
he  the  US.  permanent  representative  on  the 
Council  of  ihe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgai'i- 
/a'ion,  A'ith  the  ranlc  and  staUis  of  Amb;)j-;,.- 
fior  E.xtriUyrdluary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  the  repret>eutallve  of  the  United  Btateb  of 
AL'iorii^a  to  tlie  United  Nations  with  the  rank 
■ind  s>.aias  of  Anibassador  Extraordinary  a.'icl 
r'-.niipot.ontiaiy.  and  the  representative  o! 
•!.o  United  States  of  .America  In  the  Sc^".- 
ri'.v  CoiTnctl  of  the  United  Nations. 
TT.s.  ArtMs  CoyrmoL  >iNn  Dts.\?.m/imiwt  Agen'-t 

Leon  Slats,  of  -.'.e  Di-^trl.-t  of  Columbia,  to 
be  an  aisLitant  dlrertor  of  the  U.S  .^rT»:<; 
rontrol  and  Dl.'wirmament  Arency. 

Tho  above  nominations  were  approved  .sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commltmeDt  to  resjsor.d 
to  requests  to  oppeai-  and  testify  before  8!!y 
duly  con.^iituted  commi'.tee  of  tiie  8<:uato 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tiie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D-D.,  offered  the  lollowing  prayer: 

Create  in  /»<'  a  clean  heart,  O  God 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  mc  — 
P.salm.s.51:  10. 

O  God.  cur  Father,  who  art  in  thc 
refuge  of  those  who  put  their  ti-ust  in. 
Thee  and  the  .strength  of  tho.=e  who  walk 
in  Thy  way,  in  all  reverence  we  bow  be- 
fore Thee  this  moment.  Thou  art  always 
with  us  and  we  pray  thai  v.-e  may  ever  be 
aware  of  Thy  presence 

Enterln?  the  portal  of  Lent  may  we 
be  conscious  of  our  sins  and  our  .short- 
coming?. We  are  not  v/hat  we  ought  to  be 
and  we  have  not  done  what  we  ought 
to  have  done.  Have  mercy  upon  tts,  O 
Lord.  Cleanse  'is  of  all  bitternes.?,  all 
narrowness,  and  all  selfishness. 

Create  in  us  a  clean  heart  and  renew 
,'  a  right  .spirit  within  us  that  with  new- 
faith  In  Thee,  new  joy  in  living,  new 
courage  for  life,  and  new  onthusia.sm  for 
good  will  v.e  may  ti-uly  live  through  the 
coming  days. 

In  the  spjiii  of  Christ  ve  pray.  .\men 


THE  .JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  has  exam- 
hied  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  amiounces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thei-eof . 

Without  obiection,  the  Joti/nal  <tand.s 
approved. 

There  was  no  ot>iection 


iliai  u.e  3en;le  agrees  to  Uie  report  ol 
the  comnuttee  oi  comerence  on  tJie  dis- 
agreeing votes  oi  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
ajuendmenU  of  the  Sehat<3  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  57271  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
an  independent  and  regionalized  United 
States  Parole  Coimnis.sion.  to  provide  fail 
and  CQuiiable  parole  procedures,  and  for 
other  purpo-sob." 

The  message  ali>o  announied  liiau  'he 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  confereiite  on  tlie  disagreeint 
votes  of  the  l-.\o  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments oi  the  Sraate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
]  1045  I  entiile<J  "An  act  to  amend  lii.e  Re- 
habihiation  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriatiorr.  ront.iincd 
)  1  thi.sai't." 

Tlie  messa^ie  ai.so  aiincunced  tliat  tiie 
Senate  agiees  to  tiie  report  oi  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagi^eelns 
votes  of  the  two  ;^6u.ses  oji  tlie  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1617) 
entitled  "An  act  to  clarify  the  authorit:.' 
of  the  Seiretaiy  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
trol and  eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for 
other  pm poses. ' 

The  message  also  aiuiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  foUowbig  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  Con.  Res  96.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
autho'i?^  certain  corrections  l.i  the  enroll- 
twer.r  o!  H  H    5737. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssa'je   from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sijarrow.  one  of  Its  o]e:-k.c,   announced 


DESIGNATING  A  MINORITY 
EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  o  fei  a 
Privileged  resolution — House  Resolution 
1070 — and  nsk  for  it.^  immediate  co^i'^id- 

e;a(ion. 


Tlie    Clerk    read    the    retolutit*    a.s 
tollowp : 

H.  RiiS.  1070 
Retinlvcd.  That  puisnant  to  the  Legi.slative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended.  3.  Brian  Bmltb 
i.s  hereby  designated  a  miuoilty  employee. 
enective  March  2,  lft76,  to  receive  a  gros.^ 
■  ampen.  .itlon  of  $:30,000.00  per  annuni. 

The  resolution  wa.^  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.':  l.iid  on 
tn.'ti.ble. 


.SUT'RFME  COURT  VIOL  ATESIRIOHTS 
OF  DEFENDANTS 

I  .Mr.  BI AGGI  asked  and  was  feiven  per- 
mi.-<.->ion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revi-e  and  extend  hj.s  re- 
iuark.';  > 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  d^y^ 
y)f  the  Spanish  Inquisition  will  soon  be 
revived  in  America.  PaJ.se  charges  and 
perjured  testimony  will  be  possible  In 
every  court  of  the  land.  The  Suprane 
Court  has  just  given  a  carte  blanche 
to  violate  the  rights  of  defendants. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  cltizer^s 
the  right  to  seek  redress  of  grievances 
in  the  courts.  Now,  however,  the  mali- 
clou.s  or  dishonest  prosecutor  has  abso- 
lute immunity  to  violate  the  rights  of  a 
defendant — even  see  him  coodemned  to 
death — without  any  fear  of  prosecution 
•  or  his  crimes. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  thi.s 
i.oimtry  is  becoming  a  joke.  Vicious  crim- 
inal.s«>run  fi-ee.  Now.  ordtaiary  dtlaens 
are  subject  to  prosecutoiial  attack  with- 
out the  right  of  vindication  In  the  courts. 
Recently  the  Second  US.  Ctrcuit  Court 
if  .^i)))eitls.said: 
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We  believe  tbm  tbne  baa  come  fai  prosecu- 
tors to  realize  tbst  faUwre  to  cmduct  tbem- 
selves  wltbin  the  law  and  In  acoordance 
with  the  oonsUtutioual  rlgbts  of  thoae  ae- 
ctised  of  a  (Time  .  .  .  may  subject  them  to 
<;>iit  in  Federal  cotrrts  for  the  damages  cati.'sed 
by  thPtr  disregard  of  the  law. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  destroyed 
tfiis  sound  reasoaing.  The  esteemed  Jus- 
iKes  point  out: 

Ihis  uniminity  does  leave  the  genuinely 
..'o.-iged  defextdant  wltlraut  dvU  redress 
n^aiu£t  a  prosecutor  wlKwe  malicious  or 
Uirihosie.it  action  deprives  jUm  of  Mberty. 

Over  200  years  ago  Patrick  Henry 
.shouted,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."  Yesterday,  the  Supreme  Com-t 
ruled,  "Damn  his  Uberty.  lei  him  die." 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR^  BAYS  SPECIAL  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  YORK  AUGUBS  A 
DEMOCRATIC  YEAR 

(Mr.  cyKEJLl,  asked  and  was  given 
j}ermisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)     

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  may  think  that  the  Massachoaetts 
primary  was  good  news  for  him— tmt  he 
better  take  a  ckKe  look  at  that  special 
election  for  Congress  in  wentem  New 
Yoi*  State. 

The  people  rejected  a  close  assocfatte 
of  the  Presideni's  and  gave  a  solid  vie- 
U>ry  to  Stiansr  Lumms— tbs  fbst 
Democrat  to  be  sent  to  Cdngress  from 
that  part  of  New  York  State  since  1870. 

In  an  election  where  a  candidate  was 
really  elected  to  office,  the  PMQde  rejected 
the  Republican  do-nothing- tradition  and 
turned  to  a  Democrat  who  wants  to  bdP 
the  people. 

Stan  Lundine's  victory  continues  the" 
Democratic  trend  of  taking  over  Bepnb- 
lican  strongholds  that  began  In  1974. 

That  victory  over  his  fonner  White 
House  aide  should  put  President  Ford 
on  notice  that  the  pec^le  of  tUs  Nation 
are  tired  of  R^JubUcan  drift  and  roller- 
coaster  economic  ptdldes.  TUegr  want  H 
Democratic  administration  to  hdp  a 
Democratic  Congress  provide  jobs  and 
housing,  to  work  aetivdiy  ior  economic 
recovery,  and  to  stop  vetoing  every  piece 
of  legifdation  intended  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Natloi. 

President  Fbid  has  tamed  the  White 
House  into  veto  villa,  and  the  peopOe  are 
going  to  turn  htm  out  of  the  White  House 
In  November. 

This  Is  going  to  be  a  Democratic  year 
for  the  people — fitHn  Congress  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
'  significant  vote  yesterday  was  in  upstate 
New  York  where  SiAinxT  Lmcann,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  a  vacant  House 
seat,  beat  his  Republlcan-eoiKervatiTe 
opponent  with  about  60  percent  of  the 
vote. 

It  is  the  first  time  since  1870  that  a 
Democrat  has  woi  from  tfaattoea.  Ih  the 
district,  RapuMlcans  ovtnmnber  Deno- 
erats  bgr  about  110,000  to  70.800.  llie  Re- 
potoBean  loser,  #ack  Cfefttes;  vsed  to  be 
espCTittve  dfrectrar  ol  ttie  Hwise  Repub- 
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Bean  QBonnalgn  Committee  and  most 
recently  wm  in  the  White  House  as  a 
polttical  aide  to  the  President. 

This  election  is  a  clear  indication  of 
things  to  come  in  November. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  O'NEHjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Merahers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  suhiect  of 
Stanley  Lundine's  victoi-y  In  Hew  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectian  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
ssMJhusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OK  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH.  AND 
TECHNOTiOGY  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
MEET  DURING  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science.  Research,  and  Technology' 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology have  pomlssion  to  meet  today 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.=- 
sornl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDY  BY  GAG  ON  GRAIN  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DT7  PONT  a^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
markit) 

Mr.  w  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO 
_  leasing  today  a  stixly  that  I  reqtiested 
on  the  grain  subskty  program.  This  study 
grew  out  of  an  eaiiier  study  dme  of  the 
grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  back  in 
1972. 

The  conduaions  of  the  eun-ent  study, 
which  X  wiU  iniert  in  the  Record  this  af - 
temoim  in  the  Exteaosions  of  Remarks, 
are  that  some  eaqporten  had  improperly 
used  the  suiseidy  regulatiOKis  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  the  tune  oi  $8  million  in  Im- 
prop»)y  paid  stdisidles. 

Even  more  alamdng  is  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Department  oi  Agricaltnre  has 
not  eondocted  a  review  of  the  sidtsidy 
iwogram  that  was  suasested  in  the  first 
GAO  study.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
responded  to  tlie  OAO  in  October  1973, 
that  ouch  a  review  was  underway.  It  is 
now  January  1976.  No  such  review  ha.s 
been  undertaken. 

I  would  ask  the  Secretaiy,  "What  the 
hen  is  going  on  over  thereV 


CAIi  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WVWLKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
tiie  point  of  order  ttiat  a  quorum  is  not 

The  8PSAKER.  Evidenfly  a  quonmi  Is 
notpressnl. 

Ifr.  OTOSLIa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
caBofttieHocBe. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordwed. 


The  icaa  was^takea  by  deefraoic  de- 
vice, and  Hbe  foDowlDK  Mnobers  failed 
to  respond: 

[Rod  No.  m 


JULta. 

Green 

Andrews,  N.C. 

ante 

^Biramttnt 

Barrett 

Gtiyer 

BunnelE 

Bedell 

Hantaa 

■oppe 

BoUing 

Hebeit 

Scbeuer 

Brooks 

He«aaer,  Slas.? 

SikBB 

Chappell 

aHm/bacw 

fitaft 

f^i^■hfyJr^ 

Howard 

Balan: 

CoUlas,in. 

jtamaax 

SfntOnuji 

Ck>xilaii 

Jonee.  ET.C. 

fijailiietoc 

Dellums 

KtrttnetK 

SsaHBC 

Dlggs 

Metcalfe 

■XUeott 

Dodd 

Mills 

Thompson 

Ksch 

Itfoorfcead,  Pn 

ITdan 

Eshleniaii 

m«nKi»y 

Vaa  Deerlin 

Evins,  TeiiD. 

Patman,  Tex 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Foley 

Pepper 

Toting,  Ga. 

Fiaaer 

Bangd 

The  SPEAKER.  On  Ihis  roOeall  376 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COUMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  BEPOBT  ON  HJl. 
3981.  COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Ffeherfcs  may 
have  until  8  p.m.  tonight  to  file  a  r^XHt 
on  H.R.  3981,  amoidments  to  ttie  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Aet 

The  SPEAKER.  I<!  th«?e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
J.f  i.ssom-i  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL:  WHAT  IT 
MEANS  TO  ME 

<  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
pemrtasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extnuieaas  natter  J 

Mr.  BB  u  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi 
spo»«ning  an  essay  contest  for  stadents 
hi  ttie  sebDois  at  the  i&th  Distrl^  of 
Texas  on  the  subject  "The  Bicentennial: 
What  It  Means  to  Me."  I  hoped  to  get 
a  very  personal  response  from  the  yomg 
people  participating.  And  that  is  what  I 
received  in  many  hundreds  of  essays 
from  throughout  my  district. 

Wiimer  of  tlie  fh-st  prize,  a  $100  U.S. 
savings  bond,  was  Miss^  Zidema  Rod- 
riguez, a  student  in  La  Feria  High  School. 
SlK  is  fi-om  Santa  Roea.  Tex.  It  will  be 
my  hcmcH:  to  present  this  award  to  her 
at  a  special  Bicentennial  school  assembly 
in  La  Feria,  Friday  night,  Blarch  5.  Wish- 
ing to  shai-e  her  patriotie  cxmrcssion  with 
my  colleagues.  I  incdude  the  essay  here 
as  poi-t  of  my  remarks; 
Xbb  Bkektennui.:  Wbat  It  IAkans  xo  M£ 
A  time  to  remeaBtaev  aad  a  time  tS  l>e 
gratefttl,  being  ti>axiklul  tta*  wm  aBCC8t«rs 
tbought  enough  of  tbe  land.  tk«y  Itved  taa  to 
make  it  sometblug  to  be  proud  at.  They 
saertflcett  their  lives  asd  ftirtoiMB  to  make 
their  dreams  eome  troe — •  ^bena  tbat  Is 
b«isg  wftfl«3««d  by  people  evwy  day. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH.  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  OP  COMMTTTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  MEET  AT  2  P.M  TODAY 
DURING  HOUSE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Spe«Le'.  I  a.'-k 
uaaiiimous  consent  that  the  S'.'bc ommit- 
tee  on  Science,  Research,  :.nd  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  Oii  Science  and 
Technology  be  permitted  to  meet  at 
2  p.m.  on  today,  Wedne-sduy  March  ?.. 
li'»76.  while  the  House  is  in  .-^e^Mon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
fi'.e  request  o'  the  gentlemaii  uom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 


DFI-MOCRAT  W^NS  SPECLVL  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  YORK'S  39TH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

'Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  ai^ked  and  was 
sivtn  permission  to  addre,*^:-;  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  re\'i.~?  'r«d  oxtend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  Mi  SiKuker,  I 
think  theJDemucratic  side  ot  tiiO  House 
especially  will  be  interested  to  hear  thet 
m  the  special  election  in  the  39th  Di  - 
trict  of  New  York  yesterdfiy  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  Stanley  Li  .\niNE,  won 
\\ ith  a  majority  of  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  vote.  Actually  the  vote  v,<is  5j,041 
to  3d, 117. 

This  is  the  fir.st  time  .-ince  1874  Lliat 
tliat  district  has  gone  Dtmocntic.  I 
think  this  is  p  portent  of  the  dissatlb- 
taction  of  the  people  of  the  Uiuted  States 
with  a  government  which  i^  run  prin- 
cii>allv  by  veto. 


c 


PFPMIfeSION  FOR  SL-BCO-MMUTLIE 
ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRATION 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  MEET  TODAY 
DURING  HOUSE  SESSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
meet  this  afternoon  while  the  Iloui-e  is' 
111  session. 

I'he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemon  from 
Washington?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection^-^ ' 


tio^ 


CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION  U4 
INDIAN  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  a.'iked  and  v.a.-.  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ing on  S.  2129,  H.R.  2470  and  H  R.  7592, 
originally  set  for  Tuesday,  March  9.  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  10.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  219  of  the  Cannon  Hou'<e 
Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  are  invited 
to  contact  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS. 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH,  1976 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  811 — makhig 
supplen^cntal  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  tor  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  tliereto.  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rend  tlie  title  of  the  joint 
re.'-ohuion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  lii^  Scanif  amf  i.dment. 
t'.s  fullows: 

Vi'iiv  1.  atier  Hue  .''.,  in-evt: 
SENATE 

AOM INISTRATTVE    PROVISION 

{:<;  The  Sergeant  at  Ari>«  ai.d  IX-oikeept-r 
iiiay  riK  tlie  compeii-a.'ion  of  the  Procure- 
ment Officer,  AuUllor.  raid  Dtpiitv  Sergeant 
at  ArniF  nt  not  to  exceed  $r!n  009  per  anniini 
Thi.«  .subsection  df>es  iiot  supersede  (1)  any 
provLsion  of  nn  order  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Seii.'tle  niitboru,ii){j  a  higher 
rate  of  compensation,  and  (2)  auv  aaihoritv 
of  the  President  pro  tfnip..re  to  iidlust  the 
rote  of  compensation  referred  to  in  thVs  si'b- 
sectlr.n  under  section  4  of  the  PedPrnl  P.tv 
Comi  uraljllav  Act  of  1070. 

(b)  Pub.'-ection  (a)  shall  take  eiTei  t  oii 
January  1.  1976.  end,  nctwlthslandlug  any 
other  p:ovit.!ou  of  law.  any  Increa.-e  in  com- 
pensaiton  nistde  under  amhorUy  of  such 
subsection  may  take  eftect  on  that  date  or 
any  dj>te  tlureafter  a.s  prescribed  hy  the 
Serjeant  vJ  Arm.s  end  Doork«.j,er  at  the 
time  o*  luakmg  nin n  intresise. 

(c)  EfTecllve  on  the  date  of  the  tnactmen:, 
of  this  re.solution  the  title  of  the  Procure- 
ment Ortircr.  Auditor,  and  Depuljf  Sergeant 
at  Arn-'  is  changed  to  Dcpu,v  Scu-eant  at 
Arm.t;   r-nd   D.jorkvM  cr 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Si'eaker,  thl.s  joiiit 
resolution,  which  pns.sed  the  House  on 
February  24.  1976.  provides  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $33  million  which  i,s 
nece.->sary  for  the  completion  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congre"^s  J.une^  Madi.son  Me- 
moiial  Building, 

Tliere  was  one  amendment.  It  is'  a 
Senate  housekeeping  item  and  of  course 
abiding  by  the  long-established  practice 
under  which  each  body  determines  Its' 
ottii  housekeeping  requirements  we 
recommend  going  along  with  It.  The 
admendment  relates  to  the  salary  and 
title  of  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  re<;;ons2der  \\a<;  laid  on 
ttie  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5727. 
PAROLE  COMMISSION  AND  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  5727)  to  establish  an  Uidependent 
and  regionalized  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion, to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole 
procediues,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  liie  bit! 


Tlie  SPEAKER.-  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ&«!t  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  stateuieiit, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Febru- 
arj'23.  1976.> 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (duiing  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  tlie 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtK.";t  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recc!jnivit> 
the    gentleman    from    WiscQii.-^in    (Bit 

KASTENMEIER). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentlemj.i 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spealier,  the  Fed- 
eral parole  system  is  one  of  the  basi. 
elements  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
ot  the  United  State';.  Approximately  35 
pel  cent  of  all  criminal  offenders  who  aie 
released  from  Federal  prisons  are  re- 
leased Uirough  the  parole  system.  Once 
paroled,.^  fonner  prison  imnate  is  not 
entirely  free.  He  serves  out  the  remainder 
of  hi?  sentence  under  the  close  supervi- 
.sion  of  ills  parole  officer.  Ilierefore,  the 
parole  system  can  play  an  important 
pprt  In  determining  whether  a  convicted 
felon  will  go  on  to  lead  a  Uiw-abidin'; 
life  or  continue  to  pose  a  threat  to  tlie 
well  being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  conference  report  before  you  this 
atternoon  represents  the  culmination 
of  5  years  of  hard  work  by  the  House 
Jutliciary  Committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on. Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  began  its  study 
of  tlie  problems  of  the  parole  system  in 
1971.  Since  that  time  the  subcommittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bob  Kasten- 
MEiER.  held  over  21  days  of  hearings-, 
toiued  dozens  of  correctional  institutions 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  conducted  num- 
erous days  of  markup  to  refining  and 
developing  this  legislation. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  re- 
sulted in  an  act  which  will  produce  a 
greater  respect  for  the  parole  process 
among  all  elements  of  society — police 
and  prosecutors,  thife  general  public,  and 
offenders  themselves. 

The  Parole  Commission  and  Reorga- 
nization Act  will  provide  clearer  statu- 
tory guidelines  for  release  on  parole  so 
that  the  public  and  prisoners  alike  will 
have  greater  certainty  as  to  the  punish- 
ment to  be  meted  out  for  violations  of 
Federal  law.  Most  criminal  justice  ex- 
perts believe  that  this  kind  of  certainty 
about  what  punishment  to  expect  is  one 
of  the  most  needed  improvements  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

While  the  legislation  arose  out  of  tlie 
efforts  of  our  House  committee,  the  work 
of  om'  Senate  colleagues  in  producing 
the  final  conference  report  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  contained  a  number  of  substan- 
tial differences  with  the  House  bill,  and 
the  re'<olution  of  these  differences  re- 
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(iiiired  considerable  compromise-  <m  both 
>id?s.  I  believe  that  the  fthal  prertiMrt 
sliould  prove  more  acceptable  to  ttwflo 
Members  of  the  House  who  orlglifiaHy  op- 
pc'^ed  the  legislatton. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  Oie  conference  report  be- 
icve  the  House  today  is  an  unitisual 
pi"cc  of  legislative  craftsmanship.  It  rep- 
jp^TTti?  one  of  the  most  significant  stat- 
u'.ory  advances  in  criminal  justice  ad- 
ij-iinistration  to  be  develop€cf  in  recent 
vc.irs.  I  urge  all  of  ray  colleagues  to  sup- 
i.K^.ft  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^•ieTd  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  the  rc- 
.sult  of  agreeraexrts  reached  In  pro- 
longed negotiations  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body  and  the  adminis- 
tration as  wen.  "Hie  history  of  this 
legislation  indicates  ttiat  a  long  and 
painstaking  efTort  has  been  made, 
literally  over  a  period  of  5  years,  by  many 
Members,  by  their  staffs,  representatives 
of  the  administration,  and  the  present 
Board  of  Parole.  I-wouW  like  to  commend 
all  of  those  who  assisted  In  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  today. 

As  my  ctrfleagues  will  recall,  the  initial 
thi-ust  of  this  legislation  Is  tw<rfoW.  First, 
the  Wn  reconstitutes  the  VS.  Board  of 
Parole  as  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  a 
nine-member  Independent  and  regional- 
ized agency  within  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Commission  is  attached  to 
the  Department  solely  for  adminlstratrve 
purposes.  It  is  the  intent  of  tJie  conferees 
that  the  parole  decisionmaking  process 
be  independent  of  tiie  essentially  tnvestl- 
gaiive,  prosecutorial,  and  bicarcerattve 
function  of  the  Justice  Dep»rtmaxt.  This 
arrangement  hsis  the  surnxurt  of  both  the 
Justice  Dei>ai^ment  ancL  Ifae  Board  fA 
Parole. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  fw:  an  in- 
fusion of  due  process  into  Rsderal  parrte 
procedures.  The  parole  system  has  long 
.^^been  recognized  as  perhaps  the  single 
most  antiquated  and  iueq,ultable  part  of 
our  criminal  justice  system. 

The  subcommittee  beoan  cou&klei'atloii 
^  of  this  in  the  &iunmer  of  1971.  axtii  In 
1973  the  other  body  took  the  matter  up. 
Since  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Maurice  Slgler  has  de- 
veloped a  good  working  relationship  vlth 
both  this  body  and  the  other  body.  In 
ibaX  connection,  botli  tiie  UjS.  Board  of 
Parole  and  its  ehainnaa  deeorve  to  be 
commended  for  its  own  cAorta  afc  rcon^- 
nization  and  its  cooperation  ki  taarlngtaig 
this  legislation  to  fraction. 

Since  1973  this  legislation  has  been 
refined  and  perfected  In  strtjcommfttee 
and  in  the  full  committee;.  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  House  today  wloatwlU  be 
the  most  important  criminal  justice  leg- 
islation of  the  94th  Congrew. 

Because  tlie  Senate  amendment  to  ttie 
House  bill  was  hi  the  nature  of  »  stdti- 
istitute/  there  were  some  70  dUTerBKCs 
b<^weea  the  two  verakns.  Moat  of  tbeK 
were  sabattantlal  and  requareA  oMMldcni- 
fuire  lengthy  diseussion.  Howerer.  seme 
were  siAsiaiitial  and  required  consideca- 
Ue  eomiflfonuae  on  tlive  pcicfc  of  the  con- 
ferees on  botb  sides.  Tke  primary  dis- 
agreemcni  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  was  the  question  of  how  mudi 
«Hseretion  should  be  retained  by  the 


CommlfiSien  in  making  r^ease  deter- 
mlnatlonift  enee  &  t/eisoaer  is  in  fact  eh- 
glMe  ftor  pnrele.  This  was  resolved  by 
toerenslng  tb»  role  of  ttw  parole  deter- 
minatfon  guhtidlneE  and  by  granting  the 
Commission  the  option  of  acttog  oatside 
the  guidelines  In  extraordinary  cases. 
We  believe  «iat  t*is  wHl  retain  the  eei- 
talnty  <rf  tlie  House  WH  on  the  part  of 
the  prfeoner  as  to  the  date  of  his  release 
and  reKere  him  of  ttie  fiction  that  he 
bears  a  brarden  of  pnyving  that  he  ought 
to  be  released. 

Other  major  disagreements  centered 
around  procedures  for  parole  modlQca- 
tion  and  revocation.  The  House  bill  orig- 
tnaDy  required  a  complete  hearing  proc- 
ess for  parole  modification.  The  Senate 
bill  left  modlflCRtion  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission.  TTie  conference  report 
provides  for  a  proeedure  for  modification 
of  conditions  of  parole  wtdeb  permits  tbe 
Commtesrion  to  modify  parole  within  eer- 
tsln  parameters  provided  that  the  pa- 
rolee has  had  opportunity  to  object  and 
to  presrait  his  views  and  opportunitgr  to 
pppesl  such  modificatian. 

Purttjer,  the  two  Hooses  v,-ere  in  dis- 
agreement aver  the  role  of  appointed 
couns^  In  revocation  heartegs.  Bne 
House  bill  held  that  revocation  oi  partte 
entaile<l  a  serious  possible  deprivation 
of  Hbwty  which  required  that  the  pa- 
rolee have  toe  benefit  of  counsd  in  order 
to  be  able  to  Riarshal  his  argimaie«ts  aiid 
organtee  his  defense. 

The  Senate  agreed  ttiat  tills  was  a  rea- 
sonaWe  position  and  the  cortlerenee  does 
provide  for  counsel  at  rewocation  pro- 
ceedlnsB  who  are  to  be  paid  ak  a  rate 
coBsistent  with  presect  policy.  How- 
ever, the  House  did  ^tid  in  regard  to 
reimbursement  of  expenses  of  the  ad- 
vocate in  the  parole  detenninatkKi  proc- 
ess. TJife  provisioo  <rf  the  House  hill  is 
stricken  out  completely. 

Another  fesne  on  which  the  two  Houaes 
moderated  each  otiber^  work,  is  the  pro- 
vision for  utiUstog  either  a  summons  or 
warrant  In  retaking  of  a  parolee.  Tbe 
eoBferenoe  report  now  provides  for  botti 
ttie  mmenooB  and  warrant  and  indicates 
to  the  jolBl  statement  that  tiie  Commi»- 
sion  shaB  exercise  great  care  if  an  ar- 
rest warrant  Is  to  be  used. 

Purther,  it  is  the  fcitent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  sec^en  4209  loovide  that  ttie 
IndiridQal  granted  parole  fdsaU  be  re- 
leased under  eandttlona  ttiat  serre  as  a 
gnMe  to  Ms  fntnre  bdUKVfcir,  and  which 
require  fiiat  be  commit  no  other  erimhial 
offenses,  and  fliat  he  Bve  under  otter 
limitations  that  are  reasMiaWe  to  pro- 
tect the  poMIe  welfare. 

The  Iegft*itlon  also  provides  new  pa- 
role criteria  wltlch  oome  hito  effect  when 
the  prisoner  has  completed  twcnthirds  of 
Mb  MUleDce  Tbese  are  designed  to  coBk- 
planent  the  preKnt  statutory  provisions 
tor  0DOd  tkne»  and  assure  that  prisoners 
with  long  sentences  have  at  least  some 
period  of  supervision  in  their  community 
before  total  release  from  Federal  cus- 
tody. For  those  prisoners  whose  parole 
has  been  revoked  and  who  have  been  re- 
turned to  prison,  ^it  is  Intended  that  ttie 
two-thfrds  be  based  upon  time  remaining 
to  be  served  when  they  are  reisaprteoBed. 

FtrrOier,  ft  fs  ttie  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees not  to  require  hi.-jtitutlooal  parole 


determination  proceedinss  for  partsoners 
serving  concurrent  andPedoal  Mntepces 
in  State  custody  until  sudi  time  as  they 
have  been  granted  pattM  on  ttw  State 
sentence.  To  revnire  otticrwlse  would 
mean  performance  Of  neanlDgless  pro- 


ceedings since  the  prisoner  would  remein 
in  custody. 

Also,  there  are  certain  deeistoumaking 
deadlines  provided  for  in  H.B.  fiia7.  If 
the  Commission  fails  to  act  ki  acecsdaiice 
with  these  deadlines,  Uie  prisoner  or  pa- 
rolee would  not  autoraaticaHy  be  re- 
leased from  conflnemeit,  but  he  could 
compel  the  Commissioai  to  make  their 
decisi(m  promptly. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  Commisiiion 
will  be  able  to  function  under  tbese  dead- 
lines. There  is  noting  on  ttve  record  that 
would  indicate  that  they  eaonot.  Pres- 
ently, they  are  doing  flie  lob  tn  less  time. 
But  if  for  Bome  reascm  they  were  unable- 
to  meet  a  time  dea^Bkw,  ttie  prisoner  or 
parolee  could  soUctt  the  assistanee  at  the 
court  under  existing  sectiOB  1991  U.3.C. 
82,  which  is  an  action  in  mandamos  to 
compel  an  «nployee  of  ttie  Utoited  Stales 
to  perform  his  duty.  I  expect  these  eases 
w>q|tdd  be  very  rare,  bat  tte  court  would 
renrlew  the  case  and  detamine  whether 
there  was  any  justfficsttoii  for  t^  d^ay. 
If  there  is  no  JostiQcatifln.  the  court 
-would  remedy  the  situatien  1^  ordering 
a  hearing  immediately.  Otherwise,  tlie 
Commission  wo»»M  be  in  contempt  of 
court. 

Furthermore,  the  Ho^ee  biB  provided 
that  the  parole  of  once  eligHiIe  knuates 
be  reviewed  each  year  annually.  The 
present  practice  permits  9  yeuB,  and 
the  Senate  btU  provided  for  9  yean.  We 
have  modified  that  so  ttiat  the  sub- 
.^eqoent  parole  detenoinatien  hearings 
mist  be  h^d.  ontfe  eligible^  ea^  II 
months  for  prisoners  who  are  serving 
sentences  oi  less  tlum  7  years,  eadi  34 
iRonti»  for  those  with  loDeer  sentences. 

The  SPSAKBR.  The  time  ef  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTSNMKIER  I  yield^  m>  self  , 
1  aABtloiial  minute. 

In  eocM^ssiQD,  Mr.  I^Maker.  I  believe 
my  coDesNgoes  wUl  find  thai  this  eosif  er- 
enee  report  is  a  worthy  pteec  oi  crinioal 
justice  legislatloti  that  has  bozne  the 
scmttny  of  Congreu  not  only  for  many 
Hwnths  but  f  or  many  yeoR,  and  I  betteve 
it  wffi  go  a  long  way  toward  f«tte*lng 
adrabiistrattve  uncertainty  and  proce- 
dural inequity  tn  the  Fladeral  parole 
systeia. 

Mr.  RAIIV3BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yirtd? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentkanan  from  BliiioiB. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conf&eaee  report  to 
accompany  HJR.  5727,  lecisiatlon  to  re- 
organize and  modernise  our  Fedei-al 
PBToie  system. 

Ihe  wn  we  bring  to  you  from  eoofer- 
ence  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  better  biU  than 
we  passed  in  May  «f  197&.  I  want  to 
commend  Maurice  Sigler.  the  chairman 
of  the  Parete  Board,  for  his  eOBstrucUrve 
contzSiutions.  Its  primary  thrust  Is  once 
a  priscmer  becomes  rilglMift  f o  coaaidera- 
tion  for  rdease  on  parole,  certala  pro- 
cedures must  be  foDowedt  aortain  guide- 
lines must  be  adliered  to,  certain  con- 
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"iideratioDs  must  be  taken  itito  account, 
all  of  which  were  developed  and  con- 
structed by  the  Congress  after  4  years' 
study  and  research.  \ 

This  bill  l8  the  first  major  lienal  reform 
measure  to  come  out  of  the  CongreSvS 
ui  nearly  half  a  century  and  ii  has  been 
a  long,  tough  row  Wf  hoe.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  generating  enthusiasm  for 
aixv  kind  of  penal  reform  is  that  offend- 
ei-s  against  society  once  locked  up  are 
f iju>ily  forgotten.  There  are  no  big  powei- 
cul  lobbyists  pushing  prison  reform. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  fair  treatment 
m  parole  determin^ion  and  re'.ocation 
proceedings  will  enhance  their  cliances 
of  a  successful  reintegration  into  society 
by  avoiding  reactions  to  arbitrurine.s^ 
Wlien  these  people  are  treated  fairly,  so- 
ciety will  be  the  ultimate  benefactor. 

I  lurge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  the  conference  report 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  CwUtonMa  (Mr. 
Dawielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  add  my  voice  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  com- 
mittee in  the  fiUlest  support  of  this  bill. 
It  makes  a  number  of  important  and  con- 
structive changes  in  our  parole  system 
and  is  a  great  step  forwaid  iu  the  fair 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  fvei ;  one  sup- 
i>oit  the  bill  with  a  favorable  vote. 
,        I  yield  back  the  remaliidev  ot  my  time 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  tJie  tieuclcnum  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dri.van>. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  reor- 
s^ani:^iltion  of  the  Fedeul  paiole  proce- 
duies.  embodied  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  5727,  which  :s  u'^'.v  before 
us.  has  followed  a  Ions  cmd  arduous  path. 
When  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Couits,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  .\dminis- 
tratiou  of  Justice  first  began  tu  look  into 
the  operations  of  tlie  Parole  Boiud,  we 
found  a  morass  of  arbitrary  and  arcliaic 
practices.  PundamenUil  notions  of  due 
process  were  regularly  di.'-reuarded.  sub- 
jecting tlje  prisoner  to  the  Ui.biidied  dis- 
cretion of  parole  officials. 

The  hearings  before  the  f  ubc'irunittee. 
under  the  direction  of  my  distinguished 
ana  able  colleague  from  Wisf  onsm  (Mr. 
KASTENMEIER),  soon  e.xpo^ed  the  capri- 
cious and  unfair  manner  m  which  the 
parole  system  operated.  A-  our  oveisight 
continued,  with  freriuent  appeal aiue.s  of 
parole  otBcials,  the  pi-actices  and  proce- 
dures began  to  change.  The  Bourd  of 
Parole  gradually  adopteci  .i  number  ol 
measures  to  improve  tiie  •nwp.i-intf  of 
parole  appUcations. 

Tiie  bill  now  under  coiiMdi :  aai>n  codi- 
fies many  of  tho.se  relorm.->  unut  rtakeu  iu 
response  to  subcommittee  hearings  and 
enact';  additional  modification>  One  of 
tlie  principal  reforms  which  the  Pai-ole 
Board  refased  to  adopt  tor  manv  years, 
i,^  to  apply  the  minimal  stuiKlards  of 
the  Admlnlst^lve  Proc enure  Act  I 
I'lsh  ^o  utilize  my  remamtr;  time,  Mr. 
Sneaker,  addressing  tho.^e  provisions. 

The  application  oL certain  sKti<ms  ol 
f  he  Administrative  Procedure  Art  is  con- 
tained in  section  4fel«  of  ft:?  bill  Sub- 
se<'-Jion    (a>    InrUidK,-   the   a»  '  I     c-tfib' 
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lished  U.S.  Parole  Commission  w-ithln  the 
meaning  of  "agency'  for  purposes  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  APA.  Tlius  the  Com- 
mission must  now  comply,  for  example, 
with  the  rulemaking  sections  of  the  act 
and  the  provisions  dealing  with  freedom 
of  information. 

The  importance  of  these  reforms  can- 
not be  understated.  For  many  years  the 
Parole  Board  promulgated  regulations, 
which  fundamentally  affected  the  rights 
of  applicants  for  parole,  without  giving 
public  notice,  without  publishing  the 
draft  niles  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
without  giving  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  comment.  Tliat  adminis- 
tratively created  exception  to  tlie  sweep- 
ing commands  of  the  APA  was  ended  by 
the  courts  in  Pickus  v.  United  States.  507 
P.  2d  1107  (D.C.  Cir.  1974>. 

Witli  respect  to  the  rulemalcmg  re- 
quirements contained  in  section  553  of 
title  5.  H.R.  5727  would  codify  the  deci- 
sion in  Pickus.  So  that  the  Commission 
will  not  with  impunity  disregard  the  re- 
quirements of  section  553,  section  4218 
(c)  of  this  bill  provides  for  judicial  re- 
view. Thus,  if  the  Commission  disobeys 
any  of  the  rulemaking  requirements  ol 
section  553.  a  person  aggrieved  by  that 
action  rould  seek  re\  iew  in  the  courts  of 
law. 

In  coimection  witli  the  rulemaking 
procedures,  it  has  been  the  past  practice 
of  the  Parole  Board  to  call  its  loiles  "gen- 
eral statements  of  policy"  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  notice,  pub- 
lication, and  comment  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553.  Section  553  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  rulemaking  requirements 
for  general  policy  statements.  To  Insure 
that  the  Commission  will  no  longer  seek 
to  escape  the  mandates  of  section  553  by 
the  mere  attachment  of  a  label  tlie  bill 
specifies  that  "general  statements  of 
polic.v"  are  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  notice,  publication,  and  comment  la 
.section  .553  of  the  APA. 

While  actions  ot  tlie  Coiniuission 
which  violate  sections  552,  552a,  553,  and 
other  .<-ections  of  tlie  APA  not  expi-esslj' 
exempted  by  H.R.  5727  are  subject  to 
.iudicial  review,  other  practices  are  not 
covered  by  the  review  sections  of  tlie 
APA.  S^;l>^ection  id»  of  section  4218  of 
the  bill  excludes  individual  parole  deci- 
sions from  judicial  review  under  the  Ad- 
minislrative  Procedures  Act.  Because  of 
the  unique  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Parole  Commission,  the  bill,  as  reported 
botii  by  the  House  and  Senate,  exempteil 
sucti  decisions  from  review  in  tlie  court.- 
under  the  APA. 

It  should  be  kei>r  ui  mind  however. 
tlijiL  the  conferees  do  not  intend  to  pre- 
clude review  imder  provisions  of  lavv 
other  than  the  APA.  It  may  be.  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  might  he  for  certain  alleg- 
edly unlawful  acts  of  tlie  Commission 
even  if  tiiey  involve  individual  parole 
decision.^.  But  thst  is  a  matter  left  to 
the  courto  and  this  bill  expre.-ses  no 
opinion,  one  way  or  thf  other  in  that 
repaid. 

In  siiort,  the  bill  which  emeiged  from 
tiie  conference  did  not  alter  to  any  sig- 
nificant degree  tiie  applicability  of  the 
APA  to  tlie  acts  ai\d  practices  of  the  Pa- 
iole  Ccmmi'ision   AiW  those  provi'-ions  a*- 


contained  in  this  bill,  recognizing  to  a 
limited  degree  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
parole  process,  are  fair  and  equitable. 

H.R.  5727  has  been  fu|ly  supported  by 
all  of  the  conferees.  I  ui'ge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  us  in  adopthig  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5727. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mi-.  BadilloK 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill,  Parole  Commission  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  even  though  t^e  final  version 
approved  by  the  conferees  represents  a 
substantial  reti'eat,  in  my  judgment, 
from  the  bUl  approved  by  the  House  last 
year.  I  have  been  involved  with  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  smce  the  beglniuiig  of  the 
pubhc  heai-ings  within  the  subcommittee, 
and  even  before  that  when  we  visited 
prisoners  in  prisons  throughout  the 
country. 

One  of  the  tilings  prisoners  told  us 
they  would  like  to  have  clearly  spelled 
out  is  the  pohit  at  ^'hich  the  right  to 
parole  comes  about  Prisoners  under- 
stand tliat  when  tliey  are  sentenced  to 
jaU  they  are  being  punished  and  they 
are  willing  to  accept  that  punisliment, 
but  they  feel  there  is  excessive  cruelty 
in  tlie  uncei'tainty  about  the  futures  they 
lace  and  m  theu-  not  knowing  at  wliat 
point  the  right  to  parole  becomes  avail- 
able. For  that  reason,  I  was  pleased  when 
the  Hou;,e  last  year  passed  tlie  original 
biU  which  pi-ovided: 

A  piisnner  sIihII  be  relea.sed  on  puri-le  if  llu^ 
jfti.icl  t.iiuv\t>  tliHi  lie  liae  substaiitially  ol>- 
t.eivfd  the  rul(3  of  the  institution  In  w)i!'.lt 
lie  i.-;  cf'Ufinetl  on  the  date  of  his  eligibility 
for  parole,  unless  It  i.s  determined  by  nn  ex- 
amlnliie  panel  tliRt  he  should  not  be  re- 
len.'.od  fill  .such  dat«  for  one  or  more  of  the 
K'HouiuK  reason:-:  (li  there  Is  a  reasonable 
probabiiit.v  I  hat  such  prlstnier  will  not  live 
HUd  leirutUt  hi  liberty  without  violating  {tuy 
criiuiiiiil  luw;  (i)  there  is  a  reaM>nal)le  prob- 
ubUii)  that  such  relea.se  would  be  incoinpat-- 
ible  V  itli  welfare  of  .sociotjjri&r  (3)  the  pri.i- 
oTier's  re!en>;e  on  Fiich  date  woxUd  so  depre- 
( ate  trie  seriousness  of  his  crinif  fi.>-  to  luidef 
mine  re'^peet  for  low. 

Tliat  language  v.as  ftjjproved  by  the 
House. 

Now  wt'  find.  V hen  we  (ome  bark  with 
tlie  conference  report,  that — 

"If  an  eligible  prisoner  has  subFtantlallj' 
obsened  the  rules  of  the  Institution  or  In- 
stitutions to  which  he  has  been  confined, 
and  if  the  Commission,  upon  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fense and  the  history  and  characteristics  of 
the  prisoner  deterraiiies:  (1)  that  relea.** 
would  not  deprecate  the  seriousness  of  lu'^ 
offeil^e  or  promote  disrespect  for  the  l.iw, 
and  (2)  that  relea.'-e  would  not  jeopardize 
the  public  weKarp  .  .  ..  such  prisoner  ."-hsU 
he  re!er»se<l. 

The  burden  ()f  "establLlung  tlie, right 
to  parole  is  shllled  and  the  prisoner  will 
no  longer  be  released  on  parole,  unless 
there  is  a  hearing  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  has  complied  with  the  rules  of 
the  institution,  and  that  he  is  eligible  for 
parole.  That  shifts  the  burden  dramati- 
cally, because  It  is  clear  that  now  the 
parole  commission  has  to  affirmatively 
exercise  discretion  in  the  case  of  each 
and  every  prisoner — and  that  means 
that,  once  again,  every  prisoner  haa  to 
face   the  cruel   iiunishment  of  uncw- 
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tainty,  because  there  is  no  assurance  that 
he  can  be  released  on  parole.  Th«re  is 
merely  a  hope  that  it  can  haipipen.  m 
effect,  he  has  to  go  throi«fa  substantially 
the  same  procedure  that  be  does  now. 
'  In  addition,  where  parole  is  denied,  we 
have  made  it  more  dtfflcult  for  the  pris- 
oner to  find  out  the  reason  why  he  is 
not  being  paroled.  Our  original  bill  pro- 
vided that  if  parole  was  denied,  the  pris- 
oner should  receive  a  sununary  of  the 
evidence  and  information  that  led  to  the 
parole  being  denied.  Now  we  hsye 
changed  it  to  say  that  (mly  written  no- 
tice of  the  denial  will  be  proYlded,  includ- 
ing a  siunmary  of  information  relied 
upon,  but  excluding  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  relied  upon. 

We  have,  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
made  it  more  difficult  for  the  prisoner 
to  have  adequate  representation  at  a 
parole  determination  hearing,  llie  House 
biU  passed  last  year,  provided  tliat  the 
Commission  may  reimburse  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  a  prisoner's  ad- 
vocate for  attending  a  parole  determina- 
tion hearing.  That  provision  has  been 
stricken  out.  So  now  the  w^thy  can 
have  counsel  and  adequate  representa- 
tion, no  matter  the  cost;  butj  the  poor, 
who  make  up  most  of  the  people  in 
prison,  will  not  have  access' to  repre- 
sentation, because  many  of  these  pris- 
oners, as  we  au  know,  are  in  Jails  which 
are  quite  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  may  have  lived.  Therefore,  in  terms 
of  providing  prisoners  with  a  fair  chance 
•  to  be  represented  at  a  hearing  we  have 
made  no  progress. 

Some  may  ask  then,  why  do  I  support 
the  conference  report?  I  support  it  be- 
cause I  understand  that,  historically, 
part  of  the  nature  of  oiu:  society  has 
been  not  only  to  provide  pimishment  to 
prisoners  by  sending  them  to  jail  but 
to  add  to  that  ptmlshment  as  much 
psychological  stress  as  possible.  It  is  for 
tills  reason  that  there  is  imbdievable 
reluctance  to  agree  to  any  fimdamental 
changes.  Therefore,  even  a  slight  degree 
of  progress  in  bringing  certainty  to  the 
process  of  parole,  and  some  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  our  prisons,  is  worth 
supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  earlier  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  was  entitled  the  Parole 
Reform  Act.  It  is  now  called  the  Parole 
Commission  and  Reorganization  Act, 
which  Is  more  acciu-ate.  I  support  the 
present  bill,  but  I  hope  that  we  continue 
our  efforts  in  the  years  to  come  so  that 
we  may  improve  on  what  we  are  doing 
today  and  move  closer  to  fundamental 
reform. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
suppoii;  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Parole  Commission  and  Reorganization 
Act.  I  commend  my  colleague.  Mr.  V\8- 
lENMEiER  and  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  theh-  dedicated  efforts  in 
developing  this  important  legislation. 

Restructuring  the  XjA.  Parole  Board 
into  the  U.S.  Parole  CommUssion  is  an 
importaiit  step  forward.  We  are  all 
aware  tliat  the  parole  system  as  it  cur- 
rently operates  is  not  an  effective  part 
of  the  rehabilitation  process,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  adds  to  the  ^tensions  that  act 
against  i-ehabllitation.  We  need  to  in- 
troduce improvements  into  the  system. 


and  I  bdieve  ttie  c<Hiference  bill  makes 
a'-substantial  advance  in  tiiat  dlrecticm. 

One  significant  defect  in  the  syston  as 
it  currently  operates  is  the  uiMjertahity. 
Prls(Hiers  now  have  Uttie  notice  as  to 
when  they  will  llave  a  parole  hearing, 
nor  do  they  kn<^  what  factors  are  to  be 
considered  or  what  material  will  be 
brone^t  up.  When  the  decisi(m  is  ulti- 
mately made,  prisoners  do  not  know 
what  factors  have  been  used  in  the  de- 
cision. This  situation  causes  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  and  is 
counterproductive  to  any  kind  of  reha- 
bilitation model. 

Eliminating  this  ambiguity  and  con- 
fusion is  long  overdue.  The  conference 
r^xnrt  retains  the  essential  features  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  It  estab- 
lished a  set  of  procedural  rights  to  a  po- 
tential parolee  which  would  reduce  the 
tmcertainty.  It  would  eliminate  the  im- 
even  application  of  parole  criteria.  A 
prisoner  would  kioow  what  information  a 
parole  panel  is  using  and  the  basis  for  a 
decision  affecting  his  life;  he  would  have 
8u;cess  to  the  information  on  which  that 
decision  is  based. 

A  rational  system  with  a  cohesive  pa- 
role policy  which  involves  the  prisoner 
by  informing  him  of  the  basis  for  deci- 
sion could  contribute  to  the  rehabiUta- 
tive  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  t^e. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  CORREC- 
TFbNS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R. 
5727 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  t^e  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution — Senate  Cgncurrent 
Resolution  96 — ^to  authorize  certain  cor- 
rections in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  5727. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  96 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  "^he  House  of 
Representatives  concurring)  ITiat  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  biU  H  Jl.  5727,  to  establish  an 
Independent  and  regionalized  United  States 
Parole  Commission,  to  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table parole  procedures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  authorized  and  directed,  in  the  en- 
rollment of  said  bill,  to  make  the  following 
corrections : 

In  section  4203(C)  (3),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2,  strike  out  the  word  "delegate"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'may  delegate";  in  sec- 
tion 4204(a)(5),  as  amended  by  section  2, 
strike  out  the  semicolon  the  second  time  it 
appears  In  such  section  and  Insert  tn  lien 
thereof  a  comma;  in  section  4204(b)(3),  as 


amended  by  section  2,  strike  out  tbe  period, 
at  tbe  end  of  suclx  section  «nd  UOert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  In  ■ecttoo  4S06(d).  as 
amended  by  section  2,  strike  oat  tbe  eomma 
the  first  Ume  It  appean  in  sncli  section; 
In  section  4211  (c)  (3) .  as  amended  by  section 
2,  strike  out  tbe  word  "iwragraph"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "subparagrapb". 

Sbc.  2.  That  tbe  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  to  the  title  of  HJt.  S727. 

llie  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  tn. 

A  motion  to  reconsidei*  was  laid  on  the, 
table.  ^_ 

PROVIDING  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 
WITH  SUBPENA  POWER  TO  CARRY 
OUT  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  1042 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1054  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  Bead  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Bes.  1064 
Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  H.  Res.  1042,  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  Is  autborlzed  to  re- 
quire, by  subpepa  or  otherwise,  tbe  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  sucb  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  pt^wrs,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Tbe  cbatr- 
man  of  the  committee,  cv  any  member  desig- 
nated by  sucb  chairman,  may  administer 
oaths  to  any  sucb  witness. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  time  only  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd  30  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  frcnn  Teimessee 
fMr.  QuiLLEN)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

GENERAI.    I.EAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks which  may  be  made  during 
debate  on  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectifm. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Cc»nmittee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1054  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1054 
would  provide  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Stsoid- 
ards  of  Official  Conduct  with  subpena 
power  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
House  Resolution  1042. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29,  1976,  the 
House  adopted  House  Resolution  982 
which  prevented  the  release  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  report  of  the  House  Select 
Conamittee  on  Intelligence.  Despite  that 
prohibition,  portions  of  the  report  have 
been  made  available  to  the  public  and  the 
report  was  published  in  the  Village  Voice, 
a  New  York  periodical,  on  Febmary  16 
and  Febi-uai-y  23,  1976. 

In  response  to  this  apparent  violation 
of  House  Resolution  982,  the  House,  on 
February  49',  1976  adopted  House  Reso- 
lution 1042  which  directed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  surround- 
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iug  the  publication  of  the  text  or  any 
part  thereof  of  the  report  of  the  select 
committee,  and  report  Its  findings  to  the 
House.  To  comply  with  this  directive,  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct may  find  it  necessarj'  to  subpena  in- 
formation from  persons  who  are  neither 
Members,  officers,  nor  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  who.  in  the 
opinion  of  that  committee,  are  or  have 
been  in  a  position  to  fuiixish  essential  in- 
formation. Such  subpenas  may  exceed 
the  subpena  autliority  which  the  com- 
mit teeiiow  has  under  rule  XI.  clause  2 
'm.' .  House  Resolution  1054,  by  granting 
subpena  power  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  conduct 
an  investigation  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1042.  would  resolve  any  question 
as  to  the  committee  s  authority  to  issue 
tho.se  subpenas  which  it  considers  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  House  has  directed 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  OfBcial 
Conduct  to  caiT>  out  this  in\estigalion 
and  it  must  now  provide  that  committee 
with  the  necessaiT  authority  to  conduct 
a  complete  and  thorough  review  of  this 
issue.  The  Committee  on  Rules  held  one 
daj-  of  hearings  on  this  resolution  and 
was  convinced  that  Hoiuse  Resolution 
1054  would  pronde  tliat  necessary  au- 
thority. By  a  voice  \ote  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ordered  tiiis  resolution  reported 
to  the  House  on  March  2,  197(j. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  ResoIuUoa  1054. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yotrao  >  has  de- 
scribed the  provisions  of  the  i-esolu- 
tion.  I  think  it  is  important  for  this 
House  to  give  broader  subptna  powers  to 
{  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
'  Conduct,  to  earn-  oiit  the  mandate  au- 
thorized by  this  House  on  February  19. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  committee  go  full  speed  ahead 
in  this  investigation,  without  delay,  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mc- 

KlNNEY>  . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  on  the  Record 
v.hy  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  resolution, 
because  in  the  press,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
question  has  been  Mr.  Schorr.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  question  before  the  Ethics 
Committee  really  is  a  newscaster  or  a 
newscaster  giving  material  to  another 
agency.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem 
right  now  is:  How  did  that  newscaster 
get  the  infomiation? 

There  are  only  a  few  ways  that  it  pos- 
sibly could  have  been  acliieved. 

The  credibility  of  the  Congress.  Vhich 
wants  to  have  more  to  do  witli  foreign 
policy,  more  to  do  with  international  af- 
fairs, more  to  do  with  intelligence  and 
more  oversight,  I  tliink.  by  that  leak,  was 
icopardized. 

The  credibility  of  tlie  Con&ress  of  the 
United  States  rates  at  about  18  percent 
witli  tlie  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  into  this  in- 
vestigation not  to  castigate  or  blame  or 
scream  at  Daniel  Scliorr,  but  so  we  can 
prove  once  and  for  all  that  we  can  clean 
our  own  house. 


We  must  show  oiu-  serious  intention 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  tlie  abuse  of 
sworn  duty  by  anyone. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sliaJl 
vote  in  favor  in  House  Resolution  1054 
gi\ing  supena  power  to  the  Committee  on 
SUndards  of  Official  Conduct. 

I  hope  tlie  power  is  not  used  to  sub- 
pena Daniel  Scliorr,  because  I  believe 
taat  i&  likely  to  be  a  fruitless  effort. 

However,  we  give  subpena  power  to 
eveiy  other  committee  wliich  requests  it. 
Tiiere  is  no  reason  why  this  committee 
should  r.ot  be  armed  witli  authority  ad- 
eciuatt?  to  carry  out  tlie  investigation 
mandated  by  House  Resolution  1042.  The 
committee  should  investigate  per  that 
resolution  as  completely  as  possible.  I 
hope  tiiat  tlie  subpena  power  never  has 
to  be  used,  but  it  does  not  make  .sense  to 
iisk  a  committee  to  do  a  job  wiLliout  ad- 
equate tools. 

Mr.  ECKH.A.RDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
5'ipiJort  House  Resolution  1054  because  I 
think  a  committee  to  wliicli  has  been 
referred  a  matter  for  investigation 
should  be  granted  the  reasonably  neces- 
sary authority  to  conduct  the  investiga- 
tiau^ef erred  to  it. 

To  some  this  may  seem  inconsistcut 
V  ith  mv  vote  against  House  Resolution 
1042.  But  in  my  discussion  with  the 
gent'.emnii  from  New  York  <Mr.  Strat- 
TOK'  on  February  19.  1976,  page  3917,  I 
pointed  out  that  I  saw  no  objection  to 
sayin?  in  tiie  resolution  what  eveiyone 
knev.  to  be  Uie  fact;  that  Uie  Village 
Voice  did  print  the  article  in  question, 
wliicii  article  contained  matter  from  a 
preliminary  report  prepared  by  the  House 
Seler  t  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
that  iliis  preliminary  report  had  been 
ordered  not  to  be  released  by  the  House. 
I  also  saw  no  objection  to  autliorizing 
some  body  of  the  House  to  inquire  into 
tile  circunutances  siuromiding  tlie  lub- 
lication  of  the  preliminary  report  or  a 
ijart  of  it  and  to  report  back  to  the  House 
in  a  timely  fashion  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations thereon. 

What  I  did  object  to,  and  what  caused 
me  to  \ote  against  the  resolution,  was 
lan.c:ua2e  like  "it  appears  tliaj  Daniel 
Schorr"  did  such-and-such,  and  that 
'Daniel  Schorr  allegedly  admitted  pub- 
licly" tills  or  that,  and  that  he  "alleg- 
edly took  action  which  resulted  In  the 
publication"  and  so  forth. 

Thus.  I  said  I  was  willing  to  join  in  an 
inquiry  but  not  an  Inquisition,  rnd  I 
pointed  out  that  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Milford",  who  spoke  before 
me.  had  directed  his  remarks  primarily 
against  Dnniel  Schorr.  I  urged  that  "we 
should  not  write  into  the  whereas  r iaiu«es 
in  advance  of  the  investigation  what  we 
think  the  investigators  ought  to  come 
out  with.  " 

Since  I  am  not  against  this  House 
resolutiop.  to  grant  subpena  power,  you 
may  ask  wliy  I  should  have  taken  tlie 
floor  at  all.  , 

I  do  so  merely  to  point  out  that  the 
o,riginal  resolution  iH.  Res.  1042 1.  this 
resolution  'H.  Res.  1054 >.  and  a  possible 
contempt  citation,  anticipated  in  one  of 
the  w  liereas  clauses  of  House  Resolution 
1042.  raise  thorny  constitutional  ques- 
tions. Tlie  manner  in  which  the  House 
goes  about  an  investigation  of  this  na- 
ture and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  go 
to  complete  tlie  investigation  rai.'^e  very 


important  policy  Questions.  The  framing 
of  the  original  resolution  and  the  deci- 
sions as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
event  of  refusals  to  answer  questions  by 
either  Members  of  the  House  or  by  Mr, 
Schorr  are  extremely  deep  and  impor- 
tant questions  of  policy  and  of  law,  and 
they  should  not  be  thrown  to  the  whole 
House  without  first  permitting  quite  ma- 
ture consideration  of  them  in  advance 
In-  a  committee. 

Of  course,  I  reahze  tliat  House  Resolu- 
tion 1042.  which  has  set  afoot  this  whole 
process,  has  already  been  thro\vn  to  tlie 
House  and  acted  UiX)n  in  the  precipitous 
manner  in  which  a  question  of  privilege 
may  be  acted  on  under  our  rules;  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  neces- 
sarily now  precluded  from  giving  deej^r 
and  more  philosophic  consideration  to 
matters  as  they  develop  in  this  inqiuiy. 
Let  me  point  out,  first,  what  extremely 
important  constitutional  and  poUcy 
questions  exist  within  the  range  of  possi- 
ble committee  and  House  action  in  pur- 
suance of  tliLs  inquirv. 

House  Resolution  1042  implies  tliat 
Daniel  Schorr  may  be  in  contempt  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  by  taking  ac- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  pubhcation  of 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  since,  as  tlie 
resolution  says,  he  may  ha\e  taken  such 
action  "as  a  result  of  his  alleged  per- 
sonal disagreement  with  the  action  of 
the  House  in  adopting  House  Resolution 
982." 

It  Ls  not  asserted  that  Daniel  Schorr 
took  any  action  in  violation  of  law.  To 
try  him  in  a  contempt  proceeding  for  ac- 
tions which  are  not  proscribed  by  lav.  in 
typical  statutory-  manner  might  be  to 
deprive  him  of  due  process  of  law.  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  detained  or  imprisoned. 
Also,  to  take  any  action  against  him 
which  punishes  him  or  holds  him  up  to 
obloquy  for  an  act  on  his  part  which  was 
not  criminal,  and  perhaiis  not  even  im- 
proper, could  ha'.e  a  clillling  effect  on 
first  amendment  rights  and  on  freedom 
of  the  press. 

I  do  not  find  coristitutional  difficulty 
with  requiring  Daniel  Schorr,  on  pain  of 
citation  for  contempt,  to  reveal  his  source 
of  information  This  is  not  like  the  or- 
dinaiy  newspapennan  assertion  of 
"new.spaperman's  pri\'^lege."  There  is,  of 
coiu-se,  no  absolute  privilege  of  a  news- 
paperman not  to  reveal  his  sources.  If  the 
interests  of  justice  are  .sufficiently  strong 
and  the  facts  cannot  be  reached  ade- 
quately in  any  other  way,  a  court  may 
properly  hold  him  in  contempt  for  not 
revealing  his.  source.  But  this  case,  as  an 
assertion  of '  newspaperman's  privilege, 
stands  on  the  weakest  footing.  Schorr 
V.  as  not  a  newspaperman  standing  aside 
from  the  action  to  be  covered  by  the  press 
and  viewing  it  merely  from  a  reporter's 
vantage  point.  He  was  a  part  of  the  ac- 
tion. He  appears  to  have  obtained  infor- 
mation and  sold  it.  However,  there  may 
be  tliose  who  seriously  argue,  either  as  a 
constitutionsil  proposition  or  as  a  ques- 
tion of  fundamental  policy,  that  action 
by  Congress  compelling  a  disclosure  of 
the  source  of  information,  even  in  this 
kind  of  case  has  a  chilling  eflfect  on  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

There  is  another  important  constitu- 
tional question  raised  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  subpena  power  to  the 
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Committee  on  Standards  of  Ofllcial  Con- 
duct Since  Ehnise  Resolutkm  1054  pur- 
ports to  grant  to  the  committee  auttior- 
ity  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
written  evidence  as  the  committee  deems 
necessary,  such  authority  could  be  said 
to  cover  under  its  blanket  a  command 
that  Members  of  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appear  and  produce  such 
records  as  a  single  committee  of  the 
House  might  deem  appropriate  In  Its  in- 
vestigation. I  do  not  see  irtiy  any  member 
should  object  to  being  called  before  the 
committee  to  help  It  in  Its  Investigation 
of  how  information,  which  the  House 
has  determined  shall  not  be  disclosed. 
was  actually  leered. 

If  a  Member  f<dt  ttiat  he  had  the  right 
to  leak — or,  less  peJoratlTdy,  ^Bsclose — 
the  information,  he  could  say  so.  I  would 
venture  that  he  could  evm  refuse  to 
discuss  the  whole  matter — ^refuse  to  give 
such  ipf  ormaUm  as  he  mig^t  have  con- 
cerning an  employee  or  outsider.  If  he 
asserted  that  he.  in  his  own  determina- 
tion, felt  such  action  inimical  to  proper 
representation  of  his  district,  I  think 
he  might  well  assert  that  the  only  way 
that  he  could  be  relieved  or  dQ>rived  of 
his  duty  or  Ids  right  to  exercise  his  full 
function  as  a  Congressman  would  be  by 
the  constitutional  procedure  of  eJ3)ul- 
sion  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  House. 

I  cannot  here,  on  a  rim  fire  basis,  dis- 
cuss these  questions  in  any  dQ>th  or  with 
full  confidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the^ 
House's  authority  to  discipline,  and  this 
illustrates  the  whole  point  that  I  am 
getting  to.  The  floor  is  not  the  place  to 
consider  serioi]s  questions  uf  policy  and 
of  constitutionality  without  the  n&atter 
having  been  studiously  and  carefully  ex- 
plored in  a  committee.  I  think  I  have 
raised  enough  constitutional  questions 
and  questions  of  important  public  policy 
to  show  that  the  issues  here  before  us  In 
the  several  House  resolutions  are  not 
inconsequential.  That  is  all  I  really  have 
intended  to  do  here. 

This  leads  to  the  main  p<^t.  The 
House  should  devise  procedures  for  more 
mature  consid«:atlon  of  a  resolution 
which  raises  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions under  one  or  more  of  the  first  10 
amendments  than  that  applied  to  House 
Resolution  1042.  "Where  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  otherwise  come  direct  to  the 
fioor,  the  Spealcer,  if  he  deems  BiU  of 
Rights  question  sufficiently  serious, 
should  be  empowered  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Such 
procedure  should  be  applicable  at  any 
stage  of  consideration  of  a  matter  of  the 
nature  now  beftwe  us: 

Pii-st,  at  the  stage  of  introduction  of 
a  privileged  fesolution,  such  as  House 
Resolution  1042; 

Second,  at  the  stage  of  the  granting  of 
investigatory  power,  such  as  the  sub- 
pena authority  contained  in  House  Res- 
olution 1054,  and 

Third,  at  the  stage  of  a  committee's 
request  that  the  House  cite  for  contempt. 

It  is  anomalous  that,  when  even  in- 
consequential matters  usually  receive 
committee  scrutiny,  very  major  ques- 
tions, some  of  which  may  ultimately 
jeopardize  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  and  unnecessarily  precipitate 


serious  conf  nmtatl^  between  Congress, 
the  Supreme  CourC  and  the  Presidency, 
can  come  to  the  House  floor  without  any 
preliminary  cranmlttee  study  and  con- 
sideratkm.  To  have  open  this  door  tor 
demagoguery,  error  and  schism  would 
be  irresp(msft>le. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  &)use  Reaolutlcm  1054, 
which  would  give  the  CMnmittee  on 
Standards  of  OfiOcial  Conduct  auOiortty 
to  subpena  any  individual  and  any  docu- 
ment it  deems  necessary  to  carry  oat 
the  exceptionally  broad  Investlgatlan 
which  was  authorized  In  House  Resolu- 
tion 1042. 

I  oppoBsA  the  resolution  which  author- 
ized the  committee  to  conduct  what  I 
otmsldered  an  tanprcqper  and  unduly 
broad  Investigation  'into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  pubUcaUon"  of 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
IhtelligaDce.  I  also  oppose  the  resolution 
we  are  voting  on  today  because  it  will 
permit  the  committee  to  otmduct  a  fldi- 
ing  expedition,  and  what  could  very  pos- 
sibly turn  Into  a  r^n-esslve  investigation 
aimed  at  creating  fear  in  monbers  of  the 
press,  employees  of  the  leglsl&tive  and 
eKecutive  branches  and  others.  As  chair 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  concerned  "with  individual 
ri^tB,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  particular 
responsibility  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  this  grant  of  subiiena  power. 

This  resolution  is  being  requested  be- 
cause the  rules  of  the  House  now  clearly 
limit  the  area  in  which  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  may 
operate,  and  also  limit  Its  subpena  power. 
This  restriction  recognizes  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  created  to  deal  only 
within  the  limited  scope  of  £u:tlvlties  of 
House  Members  and  employees.  Ebcpand- 
ing  that  area,  and  then  granting  the 
committee  the  potent  weapon  of  the 
subpena  to  shield  in  this  expanded  area, 
sets  up  threats  to  the  civil  liberties  of 
any  Individual  on  whom  the  committee 
chooses  to  focus,  with  very  Uttle  justifi- 
cation. It  also  will  divert  attention  in 
this  matter  from  the  real  issues  involved 
here — the  substance  of  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  work  im- 
encumbered  by  the  threat  or  the  reality 
of  repression. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  thi^  resolu- 
tion Is  directed  at  CBS  correspondent 
Daniel  Schorr  and  others  who  may  have 
acted  as  their  consciences  dictated.  It 
must  be  stated  hei-i}  that  if  we  vote  to 
expand  the  committee's  subpena  power 
to  individuals  not  coimected  with  the 
^}use,  we  may  very  well  be  moving 
toward  a  vote  on  a  contempt  citation 
for  Mr.  Schorr  ajjd^other  reporters:  we 
may  very  welKjbe  movmg  tMrard  con- 
tempt citations  for  a  numberVof  other 
individuals,  whom  the  committlee  may 
"deem  necessary"  to  call,  regai-qless  of 
their  tenuous  connection  to  this  matter. 
This  action  would  constitute  a  thr^t  to 
freedom  of  the  press  and  other  first 
amendment  rights.  The  net  result  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  secrecy 
that  have  concealed  fr<xn  the  American 
people  the  facts  that  ttiey  have  a  right 
to  know. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  House 


voted  not  to  make  ttie  Pike  rQX>rt  public, 
Mr.  Schorr  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  was  not  bound  by  tta  vote.  As  Tom 
"Wicker  said  In  Hie  New  Yoric  Times  of 
February  24.  to  Insist  that  Mr.  Schorr  or 
any  other  comBpoDdent  should  consider 
himself  bound  by  such  a  vote  or  by  "White 
House  suppression  of  a  Qovenmient 
document  "would  be  to  say  that  either  a 
Presidmt  alone  <»■  the  House  by  majority 
vote  can  decide  tliat  a  free  press  may  or 
may  not  publish." 

I  also  OPDOBC  giving  thi8'4)road  power 
to  the  c<Hnmlttee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation which  is  already  beyond  its  nor- 
mal reach,  since  the  dangers  which  such 
a  grant  of  power  creates  far  exceed  any 
goals  which  the  committee  could  achieve. 

The  committee  has  already  Indicated 
that  it  plans  to  ask  for  an  astomuUngly 
large  appropriation  of  $350,000,  and  is 
seeklfig  to  have  a  squad  of  ^I  agents 
placed  at  its  disposal.  Before  we  start 
giving  this  committee  broad  subpena 
power  and  huge  amounts  of  money  for  a 
flshtog  expedlti(m,  I  think  we  should 
pause  and  decide  whether  any  of  this  is 
necessary.  I  think  not.  It  would  be  much 
more  to  tixe  point  if  the  House  were  to 
begin  thinking  about  hew  it  is  going  to 
bring  under  control  the  CIA,  FBI,  and 
other  agencies  which,  operating  with  im- 
punity under  the  shield  of  national  secu- 
rity, have  been  shown  to  commit  the 
United  States  t6  wrong  and  dangerous 
policies,  to  violate  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Americans,  to  squander  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  to  cover  up  their 
own  mistakes  and  incompetence.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  involved  in  abetting 
any  more  coverups. 

Most  regrettably  this  resolution  was 
acted  upon  without  any  debate  in  the 
House.  Power  expanded  in  this  manner 
without  discussion  is  at  the  very  least 
£irt>itrary  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
way  this  House  should  decide  the  criti- 
cal consequences  that  can  result  here. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado).  Ilie  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
objecting  to  the  vote  on  the  previous 
question.  I  think  this  matter  ought  to 
be  debated,  and  I  woidd  like  to  hear  some 
debate  on  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Memtiers. 

The  vote  was  takm  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  306,  nays  99, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows : 


IRoU  No. 

80] 

VKAR— 306 

Abdnor 

Annunzlo 

Baxunan 

Addabbo 

Archer 

Beard.  RX 

Alexander 

Armstrong 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Allen 

Ashbrook 

B^ 

Ambro 

Ashley 

BenxMtt 

Anderson. 

Ul. 

Aspln 

BergUnd 

Andrews, 

M.C. 

AuOoln 

BeviU 

Andrews, 

Bafalia 

Blaggi 

N.Dak. 

Baacus 

Boland 
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Ala. 


Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Breaux 

BrecUnrid^e 

Bruikley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Proomfleld 

Brown,  C&llf. 

Brown,  Ulcb. 

Bro'A-n,  Ohio 

Brovhill 

Buchanan 

Bar'^ener 

B  ,:ice,  Fl.'.. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Buriisou,  Mo. 

Euiier 

BjTon 

Carney 

Carter 

Cecleibe;^ 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cii. '.vson,  Dei 
Cie'.elan<i 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coilins,  Te  . 
Coure 
Cone:  him 
D' Amours 
Dauiel,  Dan 
Unruel,  B.  W. 
Drr^'.els.  N.J. 
D:i;Uel9on 
C:  ■  ;s 

cie  ;a  Oarzi 
Dolui.e;. 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 

Oowaey,  N  Y. 
Downing.  Va. 
Duncfin,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edward; 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erleiiijoti. 
Esch 

E^hleman 
Evnns,  Ind. 
Evni5,  Teuh. 
r?.-y 
Fer.-.vic'r: 
Fmriley 
Fish 

Flthlan   ' 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Tena. 
Fors.\  the 
Foontain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Oinn 

Gold  water 
Ooodilng 
Gradlson 
G:a"sley 
Gude 
Haeedom 
Haley 
Hnnulton 
Hainnier- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 


A'o;'.;;: 
Adt.ms 
Andersor 

Calif. 
BadUlo 
Bald  us 
Bedell 
Blester 


Hays.  Ohio 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heins 

Hendflrson 

Hicks 

Hlfrhtower 

HUlls 

HoUanci 

Holt 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

H-,.ihes    , 

Hungate/ 

Hutchlnion 

Hyde 

Icliord 

Jarmsn 

Jeffords 

Jeiirecte 

Johuaon.  Clif 

Johnson,  Co'.o 

Johnwn.  Pa. 

Jones,  Alii. 

Jones.  N.C. 

.Tone--.  Ok:a. 

Jone«  Te'.i.T 

Karth 

Kasteti 

Kiiien 

Kelly 

Ketchv.ni 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krtieger 

LaFalce 

Latomarsiuo 

I.andnr:. 

Latt^i 

Lent  ^ 

LevitfiS 

LUtou 

Lioyci.  Calif 

Lloyd  Tcnii 

LoQR.  Lr. 

Long.  Md 

i,ott 

Lujan 

MrCloiv 

Mf-Closkey 

MrCollisur 

McComii'cV. 

McDnde 

M  "Do nil  Id 

McEwen 

McF.ai 

McKay 

McKiiu.e', 

Madden 

Madigai. 

Mphou 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsun:-  ■-  a 

Mazzoli 

Meet's 

Melche! 

Meyuer 

Michel 

Mdford 

MUler.  O'l.io 

Mills 

Mini.^h 

Mitche!!   X  Y. 

Moakley 

Moilohsn 

Mc<n!c;o;jit.ry 

Moore 

Moorhe.'.o. 

Calif. 
Mort;iai 
Mofi 
r^irphy 
Murphy 
aiuriha 
M>  ers,  Ind 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
O'Brien 


IK 

N.^ 


O  Neill 
Pi'.bsman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patttt-aon, 

OaliX. 
Fatti'on,  N.T. 
Perkins 
Pett'=; 
Pe\ser 
PicJile 
Pike 
Poa-c 
Press  er 
Pre;,  er 
Price 
Onie 
Qiilllen 
Railsback 
FiLiUdatl 
Hegula 
Retiss 
Hhcdeb 
Rip.aluo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 

RritiiiiO 
X'.Ou 

HO'-jers 

Rooney 

i;ose 

Roush 

Roiisst'Iot 

R'lppe 

St  Germfla 

San'  ini 

S:  rasin 

Sjrbaues 

sjattertidd 

SthneebeU 

S'-hiU7e 

Sebelius 

i^harp 

Shiplev 

Shiivei- 

Shuster 

Si^k 

skubit^ 

Slack 

Smith.  Towa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

HpfcLin...  n 

Spc;i'  e 

Slagfers 

Siunton, 

J.  WUiiam 
Steed 
Steelmpn 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stratton 
SLuckey 
Sullivau 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo 
Taylor.  N  C. 
Tc.iL,ae 

Thone  "" 

Thornton 
Tia.Kler 
Tisen 
Li^-lman 
Vander  Jugt 
Vigorfto 
W.i  ^'tcuaer 
\v.,:sh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
While 
Whi'ehurst 
Whliteit 

WlfTglKS 

Wilson.  Rob 

Wilson, 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wr.uht 

Wyd'.er 

Wvlie 

Yatror. 

Young,  Aio>ka 

YoiUlg,  Fia. 

Totmg,  Tex. 

Zftblocki 

Zeferetii 


,  C.  H. 


NAYS— 99 

Bumhion 
Blanrhard 
Blouin 
Brademus 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carr 


Chish 

CUv 

Ccrman 

Conieii 

Cotter 

Crane 

Delliims 

Derrick 


m 


Dor'.viriSki 

D.u:,e"l 

Drlnaii 

Eckhi  'd' 

Edgar 

Edvvardj,  d 

Evans,  Colo 

Fascell 

Fishf! 

Ford.  Ml.;. 

Fraser 

Gnimo 

Gon.  a''-r 

Ureei. 

Hall 

Harkin 

Harr.i.gtoa 

Hawkiits 

Hayes,  lad 

Heohler.  W 

ilC'l.'-'ojki 

Holt/mr.  Li 

Jaiobs 

Jordan 

Kasfe:.'! 

Keys 


Berref 

Boggs 

Boll  Hi? 

Cbappi.'i; 

Collins  T  ■ 

Conab.t 

ConlF.n 

Convers 

Dodcl 


Va 


er 


Koch 

I  ci,'get  I 

Lehman 

McHugh 

Magulre 

Mezviufky 

Mikva 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Mmcta 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Mosher 

Moss 

Ned7l 

Nolan 

Obersiur 

Obey 

OHaru 

Ottuiyer 

Prilchard 

Rang  el 

Rees 

Richmond 

Roncallo 


Ro.senthrJ 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberlmg 

Simon 

•Saljirz 

Si  anion. 

Jumes  V. 
stark 

f:iei;.:er.  'iVis. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Tsoni<as 
Van  beer!  in 
Vander  Veen 
\  anik 
Wuxmun 
Wea;ti 
Wlrth 
Yatts 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Gtiver 

Hmshaw 

HO'vard 

Kemp 

Macdonnld 

Mann 

Metcalfe 

Patmmi,  Tex. 

re  1. per 


R'.fjie 
H  innels 
bikes 
Stephens 
.SvminRton 
Svmnis 
Udali 

Wilioii,  Te.\. 
Youn'.'.  Ga. 


The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs; 
On  tills  vote: 


for,    will 


pir. 


Cor.  vers 


Mr.    Sj.Tiilngton 
a&:HirL>-t. 

Mr.  Bariett  for.  wlUi  Mr.  Dodd  against. 

Mr.  Chuppell  for,  with  Mr.  Rlegle  agtun-t. 

JU-   Sikes  lor,  \^ith  Mr.  Metcalfe  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  IVIis.  Collins  of  Illlnola 
against. 

MfB.  Bogg:=  for.  with  Mr.  Tcmig  of  Georgia 
against. 

UiitJ  luriiicf  notice: 

Mr.  Runntls  u  Ith  Mr.  Howard 

Mr.  Mann  v.  ith  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Patniau  w  ith  Mr.  Couable. 

Mr  CdaU  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  CV.arlc.-.  WlKoa  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Giiytr. 

^ir.  ^TacdonaM  of  Massachitsetta  with  Mr. 
Kemp. 

Mes.si.^.  REES.  VAN  DEERLIN.  MOSS. 
DINGELL.  MIKVA.  GREEN,  and 
CRANE  f  hanged  their  vote  from  "yea" 

jO'lVdV." 

So  the  pievioiK-;  fiuestion  was  ordered. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  anuourced 
as  abo\  e  recorded. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texa.';.  Mr.  Spj»aker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings V.  hereby  the  House  has  just  ordered 
the  pievioub  question  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 1054  be  vacated  m  order  that  I  might 
proceed  under  the  hour  rule  to  >leld  the 
remaining  time  for  debate  to  Members 
desiiinc:  to  speak  on  that  resolution  but 
who  are  under  the  mi.simprcssion  that 
the  previou.«  question  was  on  a  rule  under 
whu li  they  would  ha\e  an  opportunity  to 
debate  thus  resolution. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequeit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
Ttie  SPEAKER.  Objection  !.•,  heard. 

PARLTAMEN-T.\RT  IN'QnRY 

Mi-.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  SPEAKER.  The'  gontlemaii  will 
state  it, 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  the  Inability  to  debate  further 


this  question,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  would  like  to  ask  whetiier  if 
this  resolution  is  adopted  it  would,  never- 
theless, be  subsequently — not  today  but 
at  some  futuie  time — in  order  for  the 

3use  to  take  up  a  resolution  which 
w(Aild  provide  tliat  in  Uie  event  a  sub- 
peiiA  power  should  i-esull  in  a  witness" 
beit^  called  and  subsequently  cited  lor 
cjjntempt,  and  if  the  contempt  were 
leased  on  the  lailiue  of  a  witness  to  an- 
swer the  question  citing  a  Bill  of  Rights 
privilege,  that  it  would  be  iii  order  to  take 
up  a  resolution  to  provide  that  any  such 
contempt  citation  would  be  sequentially 
refened  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  l)efore  it  i^  referred  to  the  floor. 
Would  that  kind  of  resolution  be  in  or- 
de:.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  long^tand- 
in^r  Pi-ecedents  and  Rules  of  the  House, 
the  Speaker  cannot  rule  on  a  constitu- 
tiuiial  or  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  is  not  a  consti- 
tutional question  but  a  question  of  tlie 
rules. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  It  is  a  hj'pothetical 
que.-tion  because  the  gentleman  is  specu- 
lating on  what  could  happen,  and  the 
Chair  could  not  act  on  such  a  speculation. 

Tiie  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

P.\RLrAMF.NT  \RY    INQITIRY 

Mi-.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
i".  a  parliainentarv  inquirv  in  order'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleftmn  will 
.-tine  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  parliamentary  inquii-y  is  this,  and  I 
would  Intend  to  a<k  the  bill  manager, 
ss.  I  understand  a  clear  reading  of  the 
resolution  permits  this  committee  to 
subpena  each  and  any  one  of  our  indi- 
vidual staffr.  whether  or  not  they  were 
involved  in  any  way  in  this  cuiTcnt  out- 
rage, and  I  think  that  Is  an  outrage. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Tiie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoui*ced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
l^eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  321.  nays  85, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  81) 

YEAS— 311 

.'I'Tinor 

Bo^g? 

c::ne!£iud 

Aclali's 

Bolaii.i 

Coi  hran 

.■\-idHbbn 

Bonkei 

Cohen 

Aiex. rider 

Bowca 

Collins.  Tex. 

.-M'eu 

Bieaux 

Conte 

.■\rni);o 

Breckmn-i-e 

Cotter 

.^lu'.e:^son   III, 

Brmkley 

Conghlin 

AudreAS.  N,C. 

Brooks 

Crane 

.■\i,aicws. 

BroomGeld 

D' Am  ours 

N  Dak. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daniel,  Dan 

.^' iii).in/io 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

.Archer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Amistioiit; 

nioyhill 

Danlelsou 

A'.-hbrool: 

Buchanan 

Davis 

Ashley 

Burgener 

dela  G«r?a 

.^spin 

Burke,  Muss. 

Delaney 

Ba  falls 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 

Dent 

Baidus 

Derwlnski 

Baucus 

Butler 

Devlne 

Bainnan 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Carter 

Dlggs 

Bell 

Cederberg 

Downejr,  N.Y. 

Bennetl 

Chappell 

Downing,  Va. 

Bergland 

Clancy 

Dunoan,  Oreg. 

Bevai 

Clausen, 

Dunoah.  Tenn. 

Biaggl 

DonH. 

du  Pont 

Blanrhard 

Clawson.  Del 

Early 

EckharUt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  A'.;i. 
EUberg 
Emery 
tuglish 
iCi-leiiborn 
F«rh 

K.ihl  eman 
Kv.UJS,  Colo. 
Kv.;ns,  Ind. 
Evi'^i,  Ter.n 
I'enwick 
tiiidley 
H,  h 
r:.-vliiT 
Fithiiui 
Fiooti 
Florio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
loley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Foray  the 
Fountain 
Freu/tl 
Prey 
Puqua 
Gaydoe 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Olnn 

Ooldwaier 
Ooodilng 
Gradison 
Gras-sley 
Green 
Gude 
Hagedoru 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsba 
Hays,  Ohio 
Htoert 

Heckler,  Mao-:. 
Hefner         * 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Uorioii 
Hubbard 
Hushes 
Hungate 
HutchiiHor. 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kti'y 


Ab/.u^ 
Andrrsr'- 

Cilif. 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Beard,  K  i 
Bedell 
Blester 
Bin  sham 
Blouin 
Bradenios 
Brodhe-ad 
Burke,  Calif. 
B.irton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

chisholir. 
aay 
Cornian 
•'ornell 


Ktftchum 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

lAFalca 

Lagomarsiuo 

Landrum 

I<atta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

IjOns,  Md . 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskcy 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McSwen 

McFaU 

McHugb 

McKay 

MeKlnney 

Mfeodonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mataunaea 

Uazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

MniB 

Mtnisb 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollobon 

Montgomery 

M0OT« 

Moorbead, 

CalU. 
Morgan 
Moul 

Morphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nat^bcr 
Naal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
CBrten 
O'Hara 
O-Meui 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pattlson.  N,Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
POBge 
Pressler 
Preyer  t 

Price 
Prltchard 
ijuic 

NAYS— 85 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

DiBgell 

Drlnan 

Edwardti,  Calif. 

Pary 

Faecell 

Praser 

GiaUno  . 

Gonzalez 

Han 

Harklii 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  md. 

Hechler,  W.  Vo. 

Hdstoski 

HoitBinau 

Howe 

KTastenmeier 

Ke>s 


QuiUen 

RaUsbacK 

Randall 

Rflgula 

Bbodes 

RInaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Etose 

Rousb 

Roiisseloi 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Sanwln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Sebneebell 

8<Aulze 

Sebellus 

Sbarp 

Shipley 

Bbriver 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Emltb,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Sp^lman 

Qpence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steelman         < 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stalgor.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stu^ay 
Sidlivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taj^or,  N.C. 
Teasua 
Tbone 
TlM>rBton 
Traxler 
Trcen 
xniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vender  Veen 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Waxipler 
Wtaalan 
Whita 
Whlteburst 
Wblttaa 
vncKixM 
WUson.  Bob 
WUaon,  C.  H. 
Wbm 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
W]^ie 
Yatron 
Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Tomig,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Koch 

Leggett 

Meyner 

MesvtSBky 

Uikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mink 

MitcbcU,  Md. 

Moffett 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Motiier 


Kclan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

RangM 


Roncalio 

Scbxoeder 

Tsongas 

Rosenth;''. 

."?iherling 

VanDeerlin 

RostenkOH 

-ki     .Simon 

Vanik 

Roybal 

Sotaiz 

RUBSO 

Stork 

Weaver 

Ryan 

Stokes 

V.-irth 

St  Germ  a-.! 

Studds 

Yates 

SchetJer 

Thompson 

NOT  VCl'lNG- 
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Barrett 

HlnshRw 

Pettis 

BoUlng 

Howard 

Rlegle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Karth 

Risenhoove- 

Collins,  111, 

Ken:p 

Runnels 

Conable 

Metcalfe 

Slkes 

Conlaiio 
Conyers 

Fatman,Tcx 

Symme 

Patterson, 

Udall 

Dodd 

Calif. 

Wilson,  Tex 

Guyer 

Pepper 

Yoiui^,  Ga. 

The  Clerk  annovnced 

the   following 

pairs: 

CXi  this  vote : 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Conyera  against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Dodd  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Rlegle  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgi;'. 
against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Metcalfe  against. 

Mr.  Guyer  for,  with  Mrs.  ColHn.q  of  nilnols 
against. 

Until  fuither  notice: 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Burke  ol  Florida 
Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Con.!'}le. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Ckinlan. 
Mr.  XCarth  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California  with  ;jr.  Kemp. 
M^.    Charles    Wilson   of   Texas   with    Mr. 
Bymms. 

ICr.  RHODES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  tbe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taMe. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  81,  final  passage  of  House  Resolution 
1054,  a  resolution  to  give  subpena  power 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  I  voted  "yea."  The  print- 
out of  the  vote  shows  me  to  have  been 
absent.  I  did  vote  "yea." 


Reuss 
Richmond 


INTERNATIONAL  BECDRITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Rules, 
I  can  up  House  Res<dution  1068  and  ask 
f(»>  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  R£S.  1068 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tbe  consideration  of  the  bill  <HJt. 
11883)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
to  auHiorlze  international  security  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  grant  military  assistance  pro- 
gnuDS  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  contrt^ed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  luiuority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  the^  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-mluute 
rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 


ameudnieutfi  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  consldere**  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  antendmentB  thereto 
to  final  pasage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  nwmiiiill  After  ttie 
passage  of  HJl.  Iises,  it  abaO  b«  in  onler  In 
the  House  to  take  from  tbe  Oiwia^rii  table 
the  biU  S.  2662  and  to  move  tof  atrlk*  out 
all  after  tbe  enacting  clause  of  tba  aald  Sen- 
ate bin  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereat  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  H.R.  11963  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genttemau  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Muhphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  houi*.  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spea,ker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  U\e 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
irom  Illiuois  iMr.  Andebsoh)  ,  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  iu  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 1054  and  on  House  Resolution  1068. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  reqiie'-t 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  1068  provides  for  an 
open  rule  providing  2  hours  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  11963,  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1976.  The  res- 
olution also  provides  that  tlie  bill  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

After  the  passage  of  HJl.  11963,  tlie 
iiile  makes  it  in  order  for  the  House  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  tlie  bill, 
S.  2662,  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  11S63  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

HJl.  11963  amerids  Uie  Foi-eign  As-siii- 
ance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tai-y  Sales  Act  to  authorize  international 
security  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  mihtary  assistance  grant  program.^ 
foreign  military  credit  sales  and  guai- 
antees,  and  security  supporting  assist- 
ance. V 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  $366  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976  for  military  as- 
sistance grant  programs,  providing  the 
termination  of  these  programs  and  also 
military  assistance  advisory  gi-oups  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  By  this  title, 
for  the  first  time,  security  assistance 
is  prohibited  to  any  foreign  government 
engaging  in  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tiodlklly  recognized  human  rights,  such 
as  torture  or  a  flagrant  denial  of  life  or 
liberty. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authoruves  $1.88 
billion  in  fiscal  1976  for  secm-ity  support- 
ing assistance,  of  which  $1.66  bilUon  is 
earmarked  for  the  Middle  East  to  bring 
peace,  stability,  and  economic  progress  to 
that  region. 

Title  in  autliorizes  $1.07  million  to 
finance  the  foreign  mihtary  credit  sale.s 
and  guarantees  program.  Provisions  to 
restrain  arms  transfers  subjecting  them 
to  closer  scrutiny  are  cantahied  in  thL< 
title.  This  section  requires  that  Congress 
must  approve  \iithln  30  days  any  Presi- 
dential transfer  f r<Hn  one  foreign  country 
to  another  of  defense  articles  sold  or  fur- 
nished under  a  grant  progi'ani  The  ihif 
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fmther  requires  that  the  President  must 
provide  to  Congress  quarterly  the  names 
ol  all  sales  agents  in  Government  or  com- 
mercial transactions  to  control  impro- 
prieties In  the  purchases. 

Significantly  the  bill  stipulates  new 
reporting  requirements  which  must  In- 
clude the  level  of  the  arms  sales,  policies 
behind  the  sales,  and  their  impact  on 
the  balance  of  power  and  arms  competi- 
tion in  the  area  ot  the  t-ale.---.  thus  pro- 
viding to  the  Congros  a  mor  ■  ■->miMe;o 
renew  of  foreign  arni^  saic.N. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  stop*;  military  as- 
oistancp  to  any  nation  which  oiRcihlly 
discriminates  against  U.S.  cituens  by 
preventing  thpir  parti<  ipa'Jon  in  firms 
programs.  It  also  terniintites  aid  to  na- 
tions ei\ing  scmctuar:-  to  International 
f?rro!  i,-t«. 
Thi.s  title  also  authorizei.  $42.o  million 
"^  ior  various  countries  find  international 
orgfini:-'itions  parficioatin?  m  the  inter- 
nation:;!  narcotics  control  program — a 
prog'ain  which  in  my  opinion  is  very  es- 
sential for  controllitiij  illegal  interna- 
tional trafficking  in  drug=;. 

The  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  f.jthorizes  $3  45[i  950.000  in  budget 
out'aoiity  for  fl.scal  year  1976  and  an  ad- 
ditiOTi'tl  amount  not  to  ixceed  one-fourlh 
of  that  amount  for  the  tran;^ition  ouar- 
ter  Total  authovi/.s lions  in  thi-  bill  are 
.'55.4  million  below  the  fdni'iii^;'" 'tion".-. 
requests. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  I  iuef»  Use  .idontion  of 
Hou.se  Ref^olution  lOfiS  that  ve  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  HR    1196:*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemnn 
from  Illinois  'Mr   Andfrsoto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  n^c»  e  the  pu-'.-ious 
question. 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  my-tlf  .such  time  as  I 
!nav  con  lime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  w  ill  be  verj-  brief  in 
my  remarks  since  I  support  this  rule 
find  as  far  as  I  know  there  v,ill  be 
no  attempt  m:ide  to  deff'at  the  rule. 
House  Resolution  1068  is  ii  2-hour 
open  rule  for  the  con^^idt  r  i*  ion  of 
H.R.  11963.  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1976.  The  only  two  as- 
pects of  this  rule  which  are  in  any  way 
different  from  a  straight  and  simple  open 
rule  are  that  we  permit  the  reading  of  the 
bin  by  title  Instead  of  by  section  for 
amendment  imder  the  5 -minute  rule; 
and  second,  after  we  have  taken  final 
action  on  this  bill  today,  the  rule  makes 
it  in  order  to  take  the  comparable  Senate 
bill.  S.  2662..  from  tlie  Speaker's  table, 
move  to  strfke  all  .Tfter  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  Hoa-e  passed 
language. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11963.  the  bill  which 
this  rule  makes  in  order  for  considera- 
tion, is  our  annual  secuiity  assistance 
authorization  which  covers  grant  mili- 
taiT  assistance  to  foreign  nation:-,  jiant 
military  training  and  education  lunds. 
ioreij;n  militarj-  sales  credits  and  &uar- 
.inties.  .security  supporting  assistance. 
Middle  East  Special  Requiremc:;to  Fund, 
tlie  contingency  fund  and  international 
narcotics  control  assistance.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  nearly  $3.46  billion 
for  fiscal  1976  and  not  more  than  one- 
lourth  that  amount  for  the  transition 
quarter.  The  administration  supports  the 


bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  I  know 
quite  a  few  amendments  will  be  offered 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  so  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  rule  so  we  can  proceed  with 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ha\  e  no  further  request*  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previa' i;.  question  on  the  reso- 
lution 

The  previoup  question  was  oidered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  re.  on;  idt-r  v. .u-  l.iid  on  Ihc 
tRble.  , 

Mr.  AIORGAX  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  nvol^e  iLsfll  ir,to  the 
Commit! (p  of  the  Wlioie  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union  lor  t'le  consideration 
of  thip  bill  (HR  119631  to  amend  the 
Foreicn  A'-;.sistanro  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreien  Military  Sales  Act  to  authori.  e 
international  security  assist'inre  for  f.-- 
cal  yr  I  •  1971).  to  provir^e  for  the  termini  - 
tion  (  ■  grant  military  assistance  pro- 
eram.-  -t  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
for  oil  ui  purposes. 

The  SPEAK cIR  pi  a  t*  ini'i.ie.  The  qui-  - 
tion  is  on  the  motion  oflered  bv  thf  gen- 
tleman from  Penn:.yl\  ania 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tiir  coMMnruE  or  thi  wnoL?: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  hs-cVi 
iiito  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.-e 
on  the  Si;ite  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H  R.  119C3.  with  M, 
Evans  ot  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tiie  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  tonsent.  the  fust  reu  i- 
ing  oi  liie  bill  v.a^  dispen.sed  v.ith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pcnn.svlvanin  i  Mr.  Mor- 
gan i  Will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gcnlleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROoMriFru)  will  be  reco^-mized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  re;-o«ni/!:s  tl.f>  erntlemftn 
Irom  Pennsylviiaia 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahtnan.  I  yield 
myselt  I'J  muuites. 

Mr.  Chauman.  H.R.  11963.  the  Inter- 
iiatiunal  Security  A'sistance  Act  of  1976, 
ha.s  throe  purposes: 

First,  it  is  a  bill  to  promote  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  by  authorizing  security  assist- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter. 

Second.  It  is  designed  to  encoiaage  con- 
tinued movement  toward  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  tiieasures 
which  will  give  Congress  a  greater  voice 
in  our  arms  transfer  policies  and  pro- 
grams around  the  world. 

To  cany  out  these  purjio-scs,  the  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3,459.- 
950,000  for  fi-scal  year  1976  and.  for  the 
transition  quarter,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  sums  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  each  program  and  activity 
in  the  bill. 

The  authorizations  for  each  program 
and  activity  are  as  follows:  $394,150,000 
for  grant  military  assistance  and 
training: 

The  sum  of  $1,065,000,000  lor  foreign 
militar>-  credit  .sales;  $1,883,300  000  for 
security  supporting  a-ssistance:  $50,000.- 
000  for  the  Middle  East  Sjx'cia'i  Require- 
ments Fund;  $20,000,000  additional  aid  to 
refugees  on  C.vprus;   $5,000,000  for  the 


conthigency  fund;    and  $42,500,000  for 
narcotics  Control. 

The  bulk  of  the  total  authorization-^ 
$2,625,000,000— is  for  the  Middle  East 
Israel  is  earmarked»for  a  program  level 
of  $2,255,000,000  under  this  legislation. 
Peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East 
are  crucial  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  It  was 
your  committee's  Judgment,  therefore, 
that  the  bill's  empha.sis  on  that  region 
is  justified. 

Specifically,  for  Lraei,  H.R.  11963  ear- 
marks $755,000,000  in  .security  support- 
ing assistance  and  $1,500,000,000  in  mil- 
itary credit  sales — for  one-half  of  which 
repayment  would  be  forgiven. 

We  all  know  of  Israel's  dependence  on 
Anicr*ci.n  h^ii>— .mi^  of  the  traditional 
contfiessional  .support  for  her.  Today,  Is- 
raels  defcn.;<e  burden  is  even  heavier 
than  before.  She,  of  course,  is  makuig 
'^'rei't  .liciifices  (o  shoulder  this  weight. 
Her  people  are  already  the  most  heavily 
taxed  in  the  world.  But  she  desperately 
neeils  tiiis  assistance  from  us — assist- 
ftnce  which  clearly  serves  the  interests 
of  pc-?.ce  because  without  it,  Israel  will 
not  ha ,e  the  nrce.ssary  security  to  move 
torw  ard  in  peace  negotiations. 

For  B'gjut.  the  bill  provides  $750  mil- 
lic'.i  in  securitv  supporting— that  is.  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The  President  requested  this  level  of 
economic  aid  for  Ef^ypt  and  the  commit- 
tee approved  it  as  a  valid  investment  for 
peace  in  the  area.  Egypt,  under  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  has  been  a  powerful  and 
effective  voice  f)f  moderation  in  the  Arab 
world.  She  h.as  i  greed  to  two  Sinai  dis- 
engagement agreements.  Her  continued 
willingness  and  ability  to  negotiate  is 
es.sential  to  the  .settlement  ol  the  con- 
fiiftt. 

Egypt,  like  Israel,  has  great  economic  ' 
needs.  The  standard  of  living  of  her  pop- 
ulation is  very  low.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  aid  authorized  in  this  bill, 
which  is  solely  for  Eg>'pt's  economic  de- 
velopment, will  be  an  important,  positive 
influence  in  that  country's  continued 
role  in  the  peace  effort. 

It  should  be  noted,  again,  that  the  bUI 
does  not  authorize  any  military  assist- 
ance for  Egypt. 

The  bill  also  provides  smaller  amcimts 
of  economic  aid  for  Jordan  and  Syria. 
Jordan,  which  has  long  been  a  moderat- 
ing influence  in  the  area,  would  also  re- 
ceive .some  military  assistance. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Middle 
East,  the  committee  approved  the  execu- 
tive branch  request  to  continue  the 
Middle  East  Special  Requirements  Fund. 
The  authorized  level  for  the  fund  is  $50 
miflion.  A  large  part  of  this  will  be  used 
to  support  the  early  warning  system  in 
the  Sinai.  We  also  earmarked  $12  mil- 
lion of  the  fund  for  Palestinian  refugee 
lelicf  pro;;ran's  administered  by  the  U.N. 
Relic?  and  Works  Agency. 

In  addition  to  the  Middle  East,  the 
committee  is  very  mu^h  concerned  about 
the  conflict  bet weerr Greece  and  Turkey 
over  C.vprus. 

H  R.  11963  contains  provisions  which 
are  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  en- 
courage Greece  and  Turkey  to  reach  a 
peaceful  and  fair  agreement  on  CypxMS. 
On  the  other  hand,  also  to  insure  that 
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both  countries  are  aWe  to  qtfryoutthdr 
collective  defense  respota;dblIft|eB  under 

NATO.  ^'!Ll 

To  those  ends,  the  cdmmtttee  ear- 
marked $90  million  in  secuz^  sapport- 
hig  assistance  for  Greece-^-fSS  mimon 
more  than  the  executive  bz^jich  re- 
quested—and $50  mmion  In  gxttnt  mili- 
tary aid. 

Turkey  is  also  earmarkal  for  $50  mil- 
lion in  grant  military  aid — a  reduction 
of  $25  million  In  the  admJnlstratkm's 
request.  Turkey,  however,  voidd  not  ac- 
tually receive  such  aid  irntD  she  compiles 
with  the  restrictions  on  Its  use. 

The  bDl,  moreover,  autliorl^es  no  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Turkey  and  idaees  ft  cell- 
ing of  $125  million  on  the  amount  of  n.S. 
Government  arms  sales  that  may  be 
made  to  Turkey  dining  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter. 

This  ceiling  would  apply  to  cash  sales 
as  well  as  to  credit  sales  and  loan  guar- 
anties. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  Turkey 
would  be  permitted  to  buy  this  limited 
quantity  of  American  military  goods  and 
aerviefes  only  so  long  as  she  oonttaiues  to 
respect  the  ceasefire  on  Cyprus;  does  not 
increase  her  mflltary  forces  or  civilian 
population  there:  and  does  not  transfer 
any  U.S. -supplied  defense  Items  to  that 
Island. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
fair  provision  which  was  worked  out  in 
consultation  with  a  lot  of  interested 
Members.  It  came  out  of  OOr  committee 
without  objection. 

Now  we  will  be  looking  at  thJte  matter 
again  in  tlie  next  2  mcmtbs,  in  connec- 
tion with  fiscal  1977  authorisation.  We 
can,  at  that  point,  make  any  further 
changes  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  besides  the  Middle  East 
and  Greece-Turkey  confUets,  this  bUl 
also  comes  to  grips  with  sefveral  olber 
major  foreign  policy  issues  of  int«est 
to  the  American  people. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  conflict  In 
Angola,  the  bill  would  idlow  no  aid  to  any 
nation  or  group  which  could  be  used  for 
mDitary  activities  In  Ang<da  without  the 
speclfie  authorlaation  of  Congress; 

Second,  the  bill  prohibitB  the  fumidi- 
Ing  of  security  assistance  to  any  fMelgn 
government  found  to  be  engaging  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights: 

Fm-ther — on  human  rights — Qie  bill 
specifically  bans  sectnlty  assistance  to 
Chile  until  fiscal  year  1977,  and  then  per- 
mits such  aid  only  if  the  President  waives 
the  ban  on  the  grounds  that  Chile  has 
made  progress  in  the  area  Of  human 
rights.  Congress  could,  however,  veto  the 
wahrer  by  concurrent  resolntton. 

Third,  the  bill  estabUsbes  the  policy 
that  no  security  assistance  should  be 
furnished  to  any  country  which  dis- 
criminates against  Americans  involved 
in  such  programs  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  major  feature  of  this 
legislation  Is  that  ft  makes  significant 
reforms  in  our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  gives  Congress  greater  con- 
trol over  U.8.  arms  transfer  policies. 

Based  on  a  number  of  detailed  studies 
conducted  by  our  committee  over  the 


past  year  and  onei-htdf,  we  concluded 
Hurt: 

nrst.  most  of  those  countries  who  have 
teett  getting  giant  mfiltary  assistance 
ten  now  afford  to  purdiase  needed  mfll- 
tary equipment;  stnd 

Qecond,  the  expensive  and  outdated 
system  of  mUItaiy  assistance  advisory 
groups  can  be  sdralished  without  hazm- 
Ing  our  relations  with  host  countries. 

In  hght  of  these  findings,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  provisions  In  the  bin  which — 

Termintite  toe  grant  military  assist- 
ance program  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977;  and 

Terminate  military  assistance  and  ad- 
visory groups  at  toe  stune  time. 

We  do,  however,  recommend  that  the 
grant  military  education  and  training 
program  be  retained.  Oiu"  studies  showed 
that  this  program  is  our  most  effective 
security  assistance  effort.  For  a  modest 
price— a  Uttle  over  $28  million  in  this 
fiscal  year — this  program  gives  foreign 
military  personnel  toe  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive baining  In  toe  United  States  and 
to  work  wito  U.S.  military  personnel. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  toe  outset,  anotoer 
major  purpose  of  toe  bill  Is  to  provide 
CoDgress  more  effective  control  over  our 
arms  sales  policies  abroad.  This  is  ac- 
eompUshed  by  placing  a  ceiling  of  $9 
billioa  on  sales  of  U.S.  defense  articles 
and  servioes  to  foreign  countries  whether 
by  the  Govofimient  or  by  private  com- 
panies: restricting  toe  sale  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  valued  at  ^  million 
or  more  to  govemment-to-doverxunent 
transcusticms;  requiring  annual  executive 
branch  reports,  estimating  arms  sales 
levels  for  each  2-year  period;  and  by 
providing  for  congressional  dlsai^roval^ 
or  proposed  transfers  of  U.8.-furnlshed 
miUtary  equipment  from  <Hie  country  to 
another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11963  is  carefiilly 
considered  legfelatlmi. 

It  protects  vital  U.S.  security  interests 
In  a  realistic  and  responsible  manner. 

It  provides  a  proper  balance  between 
our  responsibilities  to  our  friends  and 
niUfig  and  the  avoidance  of  arms  races 
and  otoer  threats  to  international  peace 
and  stability. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mi\  Chairman,  will 
toe  gentloaaan  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  toe  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  thie  committee  itself 
for  tainging  out  an  outstanding  piece  of 
legislation  in  this  bill.  I  would  partic- 
ularly like  to  c<Mnmend  toe  gentleman 
for  the  provisions  he  has  inserted  giving 
congress  a  greater  measure  of  control 
over  farei&a  military  sales. 

I  want  to  recall  that  last  October  2, 
during  toe  debate  on  the  Turiclsh  arms 
emiiargo,  I  aslced  toe  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  if  he  would  support  legis- 
lation giving  Congress  a  greater  say  over 
foreign  mihtary  sales.  His  response  was, 
and  I  quote  his  words : 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
I  will  go  a  little  bit  further  than  the  Stat^ 


Dspartment's  suggestions  wben  ve  mmrk  up 
tbe  bUl.  -      . 

Be  fo  a  man  of  his  vord,  and. his  cran- 
mlttee  has  done  an  outstanding  job..  I 
want  to  commend  Mm.  and  would  oidy 
like  to  say  that  in  view  Qf  ttie  tremen- 
dQus  disparity  between  wiiatrthe  nations 
of  this  world  are  spending  on  mflltary 
things  and  are  spending  on  mnch-zreeded 
heaJto  care,  education,  and  other  himsan 
needs,  I  would  hope  toat  toe  Congress 
would,  after  adoption  of  this  legislation 
today,  take  seriously  toe  job  of  oversight 
of  toese  foreign  military  sales  which  are 
taking,  literally,  bread  out  of  toe  mouths 
of  minions  and  millions  of  people  aroimd 
toe  world,  as  weD  as  unsettling  toe  peace 
of  toe  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  toe  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  remember  toe  conver- 
sation very  weU,  and  I  am  glad  toe 
gentleman  gave  us  some  proper  advice. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  toe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  toe  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

XCr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  dudrman,  I  toank 
toe  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  certainly 
also  want  to  be  toe  first  in  this  debate 
to  express  regret  at  toe  genOemants  an- 
nounced retirement  from  toe  House  be- 
cause, altoough  we  have  not  always 
agreed,  he  is  one  of  toe  great  genOemen 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Tliere  i<? 
nothhig  I  could  say  to  add  to  toe  fflus- 
trious  career  he  has  estaMished  h«'e 
which  has  distinguished  him  among  all 
of  us. 

I  do.'however,  wonder  if  toe  gentleman 
has  some  comment  on  the  so-caUed 
Bingham  amendment  wiilch  is  included 
in  toe  biU  and,  I  understand,  was  adopted 
by  the  committee,  dealing  wito  restora- 
tion of  trade  wito  Norto  and  Souto  Viet- 
nam. I  am  sure  an  of  us  in  the  House  are 
acutely  aware  and  concerned  about  toe 
accounting  tor  toose  missing  in  action. 
but  It  was  aaaly  last  April  that  tois  House, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  voted  to 
nmdonn  toe  aggression  of  tbese  Oom- 
mimlst  countries. 

This  provision,  as  I  read  it,  trades  the 
possible  identlficatian  of  toose  "misshig 
Americans  and  toe  rettnn  of  toelr  re- 
mains for  free  trade  wito  Vietoam,  and 
toat  to  me  is  very  dlstui2$lng-  It  in  fact 
violates  toe  very  principles  for  which 
toese  brave  men  died. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  toe 
gentleman  is  refen-ing  to  toe  Bingham 
amendment. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  toat  I  was 
not  among  Uie  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment when  it  was  offered  in  eonmittee. 
As  chairman  of  toe  committee.  I  fed  that 
I  have  toe  responsibility  to  snmM>rt  in  the 
House  toose  provisi(ms  of  tbe  eoBanittee 
biU  which  were  adopted  by  a  roDeaU 
vote.  This  is  my  bin  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it,  but  I  was  not  a  sunxvter  of  this 
partirular  amendment  at  toe  time  it  was 
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offered  becauae  I  did  not  believe  it  would 
help  to  produce  information  about 
Americans  mi— <"y  \m  action.  I  have  some 
views  similar  to  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  llarylania  about  the  situation 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  BAPMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  distingfuii<hed 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  explaining  the  relevant 
provisiorw  of  HJl.  11963.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
when  I  say  Congress  will  mbs  Doc  Mor- 
OAH  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
^session.  We  shall  miss  his  abiding  com- 
miUnent  to  a  responsible,  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  process:  we  shall  miss  his 
leadership  and  determination  to  do  what 
is  right  for  the  Nation;  and  we  shall  miss 
tlie  profound  knowledge  and  experience 
he  brings  to  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Int^mHlional  Rela- 
tions, 

I  am  not  going  to  take  tiie  tiiue  to  ex- 
pand on  what  Chairman  Morgan  has  said 
80  eloquently.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  legislation  before 
U8  and  its  potential  impact  on  the  future 
of  American  diplomacy. 

I  support  HJl.  11963  despi'e  :^ome  \eiy 
grave  reservations  about  certiiin  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  and  the  general  tenor  of 
the  legislation.  I  am  deeply  concerned. 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  tendency  of 
Congress  to  use  tha  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1976  as  a  v^icle  to  legLilate  for- 
eign pohcy.  We  have  used  the  power 
available  to  us  to  impinge  even  further 
on  the  authority  of  the  Preudent  to  con- 
duct our  foreign  affairs. 

In  its  lust  for  an  ever-yreut^i  piece  of 
the  foreign  policy  action.  Congress — in 
Uie  legislation  before  us — seems  deter- 
mined to  hobble  and  hamstring  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations.  Whether  the  issue  be  arms 
transfers,  human  rights,  discrimiiiation, 
or  trade  with  Vietnam,  Congress  is  on 
tlie  offensive,  dictating  policy  and  rob- 
bing this  and  future  adminLstralions  of 
the  flexibility  so  clearly  required  t.o  for- 
mulate a  rational,  balahred  foreign 
poUcy. 

We  liave  used  tlie  bludticou  of  the 
security  assistance  bill  to  draw  an  ever- 
tightening  circle  around  tho.'ie  witti  the 
primary  responsibility  for  formulathig 
and  implementing  American  diplomacy. 
We  have  expanded  our  recour.^e  to  the 
legislative  veto  via  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, a  constitutionally  quesrionoble 
check  on  the  executive. 

Congress,  by  requiring  it  iiost  of  re- 
ports from  the  executive,  seems  deter- 
mined to  sit  as  the  ultimate  arbitrator 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  other  States 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairmi.n.  vie  luce  con- 
tinued the  drift  toward  arrogant  con- 
fcontatlon  between  Congress  and  the 
President  in  the  vital  field  of  foreign 
policy.  By  constantly  expanding  and  as- 
.'ierting  congressional  prerogatives  we 
may  enhance  our  role  in  foreign  affairs, 
but  we  may  also  Inadvertently  cripple 
our  ability  to  deal  effectively  in  the  in- 
tematlonal  arena. 


I  accept  and  endorse  the  concept  of  a 
congressional  oversight  role  in  foreign 
affairs.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  I  acknowledge  that  Con- 
gress virtually  abdicated  its  foreign  pol- 
icy role  in  the  decades  following  World 
War  n  and  that  we  must  now  remedy 
this  situation.  But  this  is  a  delicate  pro- 
cedm-e  with  vast  consequences  for  our 
national  security.  In  redressing  the  im- 
balances of  the  past,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  create  new  problems  for  the  fu- 
ture. Foreign  policy  is  too  important  to 
become  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
branches  of  our  Government. 

I  honestly  believe — and  thLs  is  tiie 
ba&lc  point  I  want  to  make  in  my  state- 
ment today — that  Congress  has  in- 
truded too  far  into  the  foreign  policy 
process.  We  have  a  role  to  play,  and 
oversight  Is  admittedly  a  dllBcult  role 
to  define.  But  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  resides  with 
the  executive  branch.  To  the  extent  that 
we  persevere  in  whittling  away  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
other  nations,  we  diffuse  the  foreign  pol- 
icy proces.s  and  stifle  our  ability  to  act 
decisively  in  our  international  dealings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  seek  to  restore 
an  element  of  trust  in  the  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  President.  "Hie 
experience  of  tlie  past  several  years  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  Congress 
will  not  tolerate  a  lack  of  consultation  in 
formulating  foreign  policy.  This  spirit  of 
reconciliation,  this  willingness  to  ham- 
mer out  consensus  w  ill,  however,  be  jeop- 
ardized if  Congress  is  not  prepared  to 
credit  this  and  future  administrations 
with  honorable  intentions.  In  the  absence 
of  tmst,  we  tend  to  legislate  restrictions, 
a  procedure  I  am  convinced  serves  nei- 
ther the  be.st  interests  of  the  United 
State.s  nor  tlie  ix)licy  objectives  we  seek 
to  achieve. 

I  shall  reluctantly  -support  the  bill  be- 
cau.se  the  piu-poses  it  Is  intended  to  serve 
are  important.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  up  to 
the  Pie-sident  to  determine  whether  the 
ends  f^crved  by  H.R.  11963  are  significant 
enough  to  justify  the  limitations  writ- 
ten into  the  legislation.  I  find  this  bill  to 
be  at  the  very  margin  of  acceptability, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  resist  the 
impul.'-e  to  render  it  even  more  restric- 
tive. 

Mr  RUFFE,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUFFE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  was 
reading  on  page  30  of  the  repoi-t  that  in 
the  ca.se  of  militaiy  assistance  for  Israel, 
which  totals  $1.5  billion,  apparently  one- 
half  of  that  is  not  really  military  sales. 
Tliis  is  an  authorization  tliat  will  be  im- 
mediately forgiven;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELX).  Yes,  repayment  of 
one-half  of  the  $1.5  billion  in  PMS  credit 
sales  is  to  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  As  far  as  the  otlier  lialf 
is  concerned,  the  language  here  relates  to 
authority  for  long-term  guarantees  for 
Israel  as  a  way  to  finance  the  $750  mil- 
lion wliich  is  not  autliorli'ed  to  be  for- 
given. 

Is  tliat  portion  of  tlie  $1.5  billion  wliich 
is  not  forgiven  also  to  be  financed  in  a 


somewhat  differatt  way  than  would  be 
the  case  with  ordinary  sales  under  this 
legislaUoa?     

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Tes,  that  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  in  the  statement  the 
gentleman  has  made  and  consider  it 
most  constructive.  However.  I  must  rise 
to  comment  on  tlie  criticism  that  he  has 
leveled  upon  the  Congress  for  taking  too 
great  a  role  in  tlie  decisionmsiklng  proc- 
ess in  foreign  affairs.  I  would  Just  like  to 
refer  him  to  a  study  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service. 

The  report  stated  : 

A  majur  study  dlBclosed  today  that  man^ 
Executive  Branch  reports  to  Congress  on  for- 
eign affairs  fail  to  give  Congress  the  Infor- 
mation it  needs  in  carrying  out  its  Constitu- 
tional foreign  policy  role. 

The  i!uprecedent«d  survey  found  many  re- 
ports provide  too  Uttle  information  or  are  too 
late.  It  says  also  tliere  are  'large  gaps'  lu  the 
InroruiHtiou  »  »  •  stemm.lng  from  the  lack 
of  report »up  rtciiiivements  in  some  legisla- 
tic-n. 

Mr.  Chitinnun,  that  L';  what  many  of 
us  are  ti'yiug  to  do  in  this  legislation;  we 
are  tryhig  to  insure  that  the  reporting 
gaps  will  no  longer  be  present. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  liave  a  strong  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  and  this  street 
nuis  both  ways.  I  think  ihe  executive 
branch  also  has  a  responsibility  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  must  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
to  often  in  the  past  we  have  not  had 
tlie  cooiJcration  from  tlie  executive 
branch  that  Congress  needs  to  make 
somid  judgments. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  tliat  hope- 
fully after  this  election  in  November, 
after  we  elect  a  President — and  I  hope  it 
will  be  our  former  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan— that  we  w  ill  get  back  to  the  point 
of  recognising  him  as  the  President,  the 
person  responsible  for  carrying  out  for- 
eign policy.  Regardless  of  who  the  Presi- 
dent is,  I  think  that  is  his  responsibility, 
and  I  believe  some  of  the  restrictions 
written  into  this  bill  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  an  effective,  bipartisan 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  CliairnKiU, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  for  his 
statement  and  for  his  work  on  the  bill. 
It  took  a  long- time,  and  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  painful  proces.s.    . 

I  would  also  like  to  join  him  in  coin- 
mendSng  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyhania 
(Dr.  Morgan  >,  who  labored  long  and 
hard  not  only  on  tliis  bill  but  on  manv 
bills  that  have  come  before  this  House. 
I  know  that  we  will  all  miss  him  when 
he  leaves.  He  is  a  very  fair  chairman, 
he  is  very  evenhanded.  and  above  all  I 
think  that  in  all  his  actions  he  has  the 
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best  interests  of  the  Ufdted  States  of 
Ameijtca  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  Oils  bill,  ^- 
though  I  do  have  some '  reservations 
about  some  of  its  provisions.  While  ttils 
bill  continues  and  reaflSrms  oiur  very 
strong  commitment  to  a  tree  and  Inde- 
pendent state  of  Israel,  and  while  the 
bulk  of  the  money  does  go  to  Israel,  the 
bill  does  also  contain,  as  hta  been  pointed 
out,  substantial  siuns  of  money  for  Egypt 
for  economic  assistance.  Tliese  sums  are 
not  equal,  and  the  Egyptians  and  Presi- 
dent Sadat  do  not  a^  they  be  made 
equal. 

They  do  not  ask  for  that  at  all.  They 
do  recognize — and  President  Sadat 
clearly  stated  this  to  us  in  January  when 
some  of  us  discussed  it  with,  him — ^that 
we  are  very  strongly  committed  to  Is- 
rael's defense.  They  know  we  are  going 
to  maintain  that  position,  and  President 
Sadat  does  feel — and  I  agree  with  him — 
however,  that  we  must  exhibit  an  even- 
handed  attitude. 

Therefore,  my  strong  plea  is  that  if  the 
amounts  of  money  in  the  Middle  East 
portion  of  the  bill  are  changed,  and  I  do 
not  feel  they  should  be  changed,  they  be 
kept  in  the  proper  relationship  and 
balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today,  H.R.  1,1963,  international  secu- 
rity Assistance,  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant biUs  we  will  consider  this  year. 
Its  importance  can  be  measured  both  in 
the  amount  of  money  involved,  almost 
$3.5  billion,  and  in  what  it  means  for  n.S. 
policy  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Three 
years  ago,  we  h..d  a  taste  of  what  could 
happen  to  the  United  States  if  there  is 
another  war  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Arab  oil  boycott  of  1973-74.  brief  as  It 
was.  raised  the  sobering  thought  of  how 
crippled  our  economy  would  be  if  our 
energy  sources  in  the  Middle  East  were 
suddenly  cut  off.  The  threat  seemed  so 
serious  at  the  time  there  was  even  public 
discussion  of  ways  in  which  U.S.  troops 
might  occupy  Arab  oil  fields.  While  such 
thoughts  would  no  doubt  be  dismissed 
today  as  either  provocatively  dangerous 
or  unworkable,  they  suggtet  the  des- 
perate tenor  of  a  situation  which 
we  could  very  well  face  once  again. 

So  it  is  against  this  background  of  do- 
mestic and  international  considerations 
that  we  must  weigh  this  bill.  As  one  who 
has  lived  with  this  bill  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  for  the  past  several  months  in  com- 
mittee; as  one  who  has  traveled  to  the 
Middle  East  and  talked  first  hand  with 
Arab  and  Israeli  leaders  both  in  and  out 
of  power,  I  feci  I  have  more  than  casual 
knowiedge  of  the  situation.  I  also  hope 
that  I  have  a  much  better  feel  for  the 
details  of  €he  problem  now  than  I  did  a 
year  ago. 

Several  things  have  changed  since  last 
year.  The  Sinai  agreement  has  been  con- 
cluded, so  that  where  before  we  were 
.standing  in  icy  water,  now  we  ai*e  stand- 
ing on  sand.  Still  not  a  firm  footing,  but 
at  lea.st  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  hope 
for  progress,  an  idea  of  where  we  may  be 
heading.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to  shore 
up  that  foundation  with  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  build  further.  The  hope  Is  that 
the  Egyptian.^  having;^  seen  the  light,  a 


candle  could  be  lit  in  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world. 

Wheither  tjiis  Judgment  is  correct  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  I  doubt  tf  anyone  can. 
There  is  no  one  in  Congress  or  the  State 
Department  or  8mywhere  else  that  I 
know  of  who  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
But  in  a  matter  like  this,  where  the 
stakes  are  imimaginably  hle^,  where  the 
consequences  of  failure  range  from  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  a  possible  nuclear  holo- 
caust, I  think  we  should  err  on  the  side  of 
caution. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  bill  that 
I  disagree  with;  items  or  policies  that  I 
think  arc  self-defeating,  or  short-sighted 
or  to  some  degree  wasteful  or  harmful. 
But  I  recognize  that  this  must  be  a  con- 
sensus bill,  and  that  after  4  months  of 
hearings  and  arguments,  it  is  the  best  we 
can  do.  It  is  a  plan,  where  the  alternative 
is  simply  to  walk  away  from  our  prob- 
lems. We  cannot  do  that. 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  condi- 
tional vote  in  this  House,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  most  popular  position.  In  a 
sense,  the  committee  has  tried  to  con- 
dition the  bill  to  limit  its  potential  for 
imexpected  results.  For  example,  there  is 
the  amendment,  identical  to  the  one 
which  I  offered  to  the  Sinai  resolution, 
providing  that  our  agreement  on  the 
Sinai  early  warning  system,  or  approval 
of  this  bill  does  not  imply  our  acceptance 
of  any  other  term,  condition,  or  agree- 
ment concerning  the  area.  And  for  the 
first  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  principle 
operating  m  this  bill  that  for  everything 
we  give,  we  should  get  something  jn  re- 
turn, which  is  the  only  realistic  way  to 
ccmduct  a  foreign  policy.  The  bill  also 
addresses  the  problem  of  secondary  arms 
transfers,  where  ai-ms  we  give  to  one 
country  end  up  in  the  hands  of  another, 
the  international  narcotics  problem,  and 
the  problem  of  political  terrorism. 
Finsdly,  it  includes  a  warning  to  the  So- 
viet Union  against  further  foreign  ad- 
ventures such  as  in  Angola. 

So  we  come  to  the  bottom  line.  Tliree 
and  a  half  billion  dollars.  An  enormous 
amount  of  money,  you  say,  and  I  agree. 
But  I  feel  we  may  have  no  alternative 
other  than  to  accept  it  as  the  price  of 
peace.  To  reject  this  bill  would  be  to 
throw  away  a  year's  worth  of  progress 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  might 
well  endanger  the  continued  existence  of 
an  independent  State  of  Israel.  It  would 
mean  going  back  to  the  beginning,  w'here 
both  sides  were  a  step  short  of  war.  It 
would  mean  Americans  facing  the 
frightening  prospect  once  again  of  no  oil 
for  industry,  for  jobs,  for  food,  homes, 
and  cars.  The  cost  of  war,  if  it  comes  in 
the  Mideast,  would  be  many  times  the 
cost  of  this  bill.  The  cost  of  a  depression, 
of  Americans  out  of  work  and  Hungry, 
wouid-be.  incalculable. 

While  H.R.  11963  continues  and  re- 
affirms our  strong  commitment  to  the 
existence  of  a  free  and  independent  State 
of  Israel,  and  while  the  bulk  of  the 
money  goes  to  Israel,  the  bill  does  also 
contain  a  substantial  sum  of  money  for 
economic  aid  for  Egypt. 
,  The  sums  are  not  equal.  The  Egyptians 
do  not  expect  them  to  be.  They  recognize 
that  we  are  committed  to  Israel's  de- 


fense. However,  I  do  believe  that  It  is 
vitally  important  that  we  maintain  the 
balance  represented  in  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  the  potoitial  for 
good  in  this  bill  outweights  the  poten- 
tial for  harm,  and  believe  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  our  national  security  In  the 
same  way  that  an  insurance  policy  is 
necessarj'  to  personal  security.  I  urge  an 
aye  vote.  ^ 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
complimenting  the  gentleman  .from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Broomfield)  for  his  ef- 
forts ill  the  drafting,  amending,  and 
bringing  forth  this  measure  to  tlie  House 
floor. 

H.R.  11963,  tlie  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  contains  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial, significant  chanjges  in  poUcy, 
many  of  which  were  dds^ted  at  length. 
I  too  join  my  colleagues  in  compliment- 
ing and  congratulating  our  committee's 
able  chairman,  who  we  are  about  to  lose, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  for  having  labored  so  patiently 
and  diligently  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor. 

Chairman  Morgan  has  ably  sensed  for 
32  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  under  seven  Presidents.  He  has 
weathered  many  a  national  and  interna- 
tional crisis.  He  has  earned  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  entire  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations,  and  we 
are  going  to  sorely  miss  him  when  he 
raps  the  committee  gavel  for  the  last 
time  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
international  security  assistance  measure 
and  Join  my  colleagues  in  supporting  this 
legislation.  Some  of  us  have  some  reser- 
vations about  some  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  tacked  onto  this  bill,  but 
most  of  us  recognize  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial need  for  the  substantive  por- 
tions of  this  measure.  It  is  vital  to  our 
security  interests.  It  is  vital  to  the  peace 
and  secmity  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  Con- 
gress was  concerned  with  trjdng  to  find 
a  method  for  bringing  about  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostiUties  and  to  restore  peace  to 
the  Middle  East.  That  hostility  affected 
our  own  Nation — it  had  an  effect  upon 
the  entii'e  world.  We  were  successful  in 
enhancing  a  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by 
our  evenhanded  policy.  That  same  even- 
handed  policy  is  reflected  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  $3  billion  be- 
ing authorized  by  this  measure,  but  I 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  fact 
that  most  of  those  fimds  will  be  spent 
right  here  in  our  own  Nation — 
strengtliening  our  militai-y  industrial 
complex — the  vei-y  industries  in  which  we 
are  tiding  to  find  ways  of  encowaging 
and  enliancing  their  productive  capac- 
ity— a  capacity  tliat  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  Soviet  miUtary  productive  capacity. 
Let  us  bear  that  in  mind  as  we  debate 
this  mea&ure. 
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While  I  too  am  di&tiubed  by  several 
sections  of  the  bill  before  us  today,  I 
believe  that  upon  the  whole  this  legisla- 
tion represents  a  step  forward  by  the 
Congress  In  furthering  our  national  for- 
eign policy  goals  of  Increasing  our 
mutual  security  ties  with  those  nations 
wlio  share  our  commit^nent  to  world 
peace  and  self-determiniition. 

By  helping  friendly  nations  to  assume 
an  increasing  share  of  their  own  defense 
and  development,  we  can  maintain  a  po- 
sition of  influence  in  our  efforts  toward 
moderation  in  arms  acquisition.  At  the 
same  time,  in  those  areas  of  regional 
conflict  where  the  attainment  of  peace 
tiu'ough  controlled  arms  acquisitions  is 
diflBcult,  we  can  help  maintain  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  power  through  controlled 
transfers  of  defense  equipment. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  defense  needs  of  all  nations, 
nor  do  we  seek  to  become  a  major  sup- 
jilier  to  most.  Tlie  world  lias  recently 
seen  tire  development  of  innumerable 
sovereign  nations,  each  with  its  own  de- 
fense needs  and  objectives.  These  prob- 
lems are  compoimded  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  arms  production  industries,  tliere- 
b\*  increasing  the  sources  of  supply.  These 
factors,  in  combination  witli  tlie  newly 
created  wealth  in  some  areas  reducing 
the  demand  for  aid,  have  limited  the  in- 
fluence we  traditionally  have  held  as  a 
military  supplier.  It  is  for  tiiese  reasons 
that  we  must  proceed  witli  a  great  deal 
of  caution  in  following  tiio.^e  programs 
designed  to  achieve  those  goals  most  con- 
sistent to  onr  best  interests. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $3,459,950,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Of  that  total  amount.  $2,265,800,000  is 
earmarked  for  the  Middle  East.  It  is  in 
this  area  of  the  world  where  oui'  efforts  to 
achieve  a  regional  balance  of  power  have 
been  most  successful.  Let  us  sustain  tiiat 
momentum.  With  current  negotiations 
entering  a  difficult  and  critical  period  of 
discussion,  it  is  imperative  tliat  we  main- 
tain an  evenhanded  approach  in  this 
area  of  social  interest  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  world  peace. 

In  addition  to  supplyuig  tiie  funds 
needed  to  implement  the  Sinai  Accord, 
v.e  should  try  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  security  for  all  parties.  These 
fuiids  are  an  investment  in  peace:  The 
memories  of  past  conflicts  and  the  re- 
sulting oil  embargo  and  the  closing  of 
tlie  Suez  Canal  provide  vivid  reminders 
of  the  consequences  of  war. 

Likewise,  oiu-  response  to  the  troubled 
r.ations  <^  Turkey.  Greece  and  Cyprus 
is  ynothn-  example  of  our  evenhanded 
o!)j> roach.  In  providing  needed  defensive 
s.ilpport  to  all  parties  involved  we  are 
better  able  to  influence  the  actions  in 
«eekin2  a  permanent  solution  to  current 
conflict.  In  addition,  this  bill  provides 
some  S20  million  in  aid  to  Cypriot  ref- 
ui;ees  who  were  caueht  in  the  middle  of 
this  confrontation. 

International  narcotics  traffic  is  an 
enemy  of  all  nations.  With  the  funds 
provided  for  narcotics  control  by  this 
legislation  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
L'ur  efforts  in  seeking  worldwide  coop- 
eration in  our  battle  against  illegal  nar- 
cotics traffic  and  abuse.  Tlie  recent  suc- 
cesses of  our  current  program  have  led 


to  major  seizures  of  heroin,  cocaine,  and 
marijuana  throughout  the  world.  But 
increased  efforts  are  needed  In  the  war 
on  illicit  drugs  .  .  .  drugs  that  threaten 
the  youth  of  all  nations. 

Our  security  assistance  program,  con- 
sisting of  grant  aid,  foreign  military 
sales,  and  security  supporting  assistance, 
provides  a  broad  range  of  tools  for  the 
implementation  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy.  ■ 

Foreign  military  assistance  is  an  \n\- 
portant.  necessary  instniment  in  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  is 
a  key  to  our  efforts  in  seeking'  world 
peace  and  stability.  Tlie  bill  before  us 
today  fulfills  the  requiremerits  needed  to 
fm'ther  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  H.R.  11963,  tlie  In- 
ternational Security  As.sistance  Act  of 
1976. 

Mr.  BALTCIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  comiJhment  the  gentleman  on  his 
stand,  and  I  certainly  share  many  of 
tlie  concerns  that  he  has  expressed. 

I  Ao  not,  however,  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion.  I  think  the  bill  not  only  does 
not  marginally  command  support,  but 
more  than  marginally  commands  defeat, 
I  say  that  as  one  who  Is  sympathetic  to 
some  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  might  also  say  that 
there  is  a  certain  schizophrenic  quality 
about  some  of  the  provisions  written  into 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Broomfieldi  a  question 
about  one  of  them.  There  is  a  very  laud- 
able section  on  himian  rights  which  di- 
rects the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  annually  submit  an  estimate  for  each 
of  the  coiuitrics  for  which  funds  are  rec- 
ommended, of  their  status  as  far  as  the 
human  rights  of  the  individuals  living  in 
those  countries  are  concerned.  As  I  read 
it.  it  requires  that  in  determining 
whether  or  not  countries  violate  human 
lights,  one  of  the  bodies  to  be  lookedxto 
for  direction  is  the  United  Nations  and 
its  several  oryans  as  expressed  on  pages 
4  fiid  5.  / 

About  half  of  the  money  in  this  bill 
goes  to  Israel.  The  United  Natloixs  has 
alrepdv-.  by  a  vast  majority  vote  of  all 
of  its  pipsqueak  countries — and  some  of 
them  cert.ainly  are  hardly  bigger  than 
the  dL-trJct  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan— condemned  Israel  as  a  violator  of 
human  rights  and  equated  Zionism  with 
racism. 

How  can  we  vote  for  a  bill,  even 
though  it  contains  money  for  Israel,  tliat 
asks  us  to  look  to  the  United  Nations  for 
determinations  of  htmian  rights,  I  ask 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     <Mr. 

BROOMFIELD"  ? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
answer  the  gentleman,  let  me  make  two 
points,  first.  I  abhor  any  violation  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights, 
and  I  am  sure  the  administration  fully 
shares  tliis  concern.  I  question,  however, 
whether  we  can  promote  human  rights 
through  legislation,  I  believe  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  our  Government, 
workii.g     quietly     through     diplomatic 


channels,  can  be  an  effective  force  for 
hiunan  rights.  » 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  United 
Nations — and  I  share  the  reservations  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  about  this 
body — is  only  one  of  the  organizations 
referred  to  in  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  finding  of  international  orga- 
nizations are  only  one  of  several  yard- 
sticks proposed  lor  evaluating  hmnan 
rights  situations. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
.^'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
-   mlcman  from  Kaasas. 

Ivlr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairaian.  I 
waut  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  fur  tlic  olj-servations  he  has  made 
today  in  the  encroachment  this  body  is 
making  on  wiiat  I  consider  to  be  the 
riylits  and  obligations  of  the  executive 
department,  although  I  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  than  the  gentleman  does, 
I  am  not  gouig  to  support  tiie  bill. 

lam  always  amazed  at  the  fact  that  it 
takes  aroimd  9  years  to  be  a  doctor  in 
this  coimtry,  it  takes  about  7  years  to  be 
a  dentr^t,  alx)ut  5  years  to  be  an  engineer, 
but  to  become  an  expert  on  foreign  af- 
fairs any  butcher,  baker  or  candlestick 
moker  can  be  elected  to  this  body,  travel 
in  Europe  for  two  weeks  and  become  an 
expert  on  foreign  affairs. 

Too  often,  the  vote  of  a  Member  is 
influenced  by  the  impact  it  will  have 
on  a  bloc  of  votes  back  home.  When  the 
Nation's  interest  is  involved  this  is 
tragic.  The  Interest  of  America  should 
not  be  subverted  to  the  interest  of  a 
Member  of  ties  to  some  other  country. 
America  conies  first — her  interest  comes 
first — can  foreign  policy  be  established 
by  531  Congressmen,  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  before 
having  had  the  chance  to  personally  re- 
view the  individual  sections  of  the  bill 
before  us,  the  International  Seciu-ity  As- 
sistance Act  of  1976,  I  was  predisposed 
to  support  some  parts  of  this  legislation. 
I  felt  then  as  I  do  now,  that  the  funds 
authorized  for  Israel  are  vital  to  this 
American  ally's  maintenance  of  a  strong 
defense  capability  wliich  enables  her  to 
protect  her  borders  from  attack  and  thus 
to  prevent  another  major  Middle  East 
war.  When  I  think  about  all  of  the  aid 
tliis  Congress  has  shipped  off  to  the  many 
Communist  prison  colonies  of  the  world 
over  two  decades,  it  is  reassuring  to  the 
cause  of  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  which 
favors  the  United  States  that  this  bill 
includes  the  aid  to  Israel  outlined  m  sec- 
tion 532 lb)   of  H.R.  11963. 

I  liighlight  this  point,;  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  tlie  rest  of  this  legislation  is  a 
disaster.  It  is  a  disaster,  liecause  while 
it  ijerverts  the  intent  of  article  II  of  the 
Constitution  by  simply  assuming  powers 
which  are  clearly  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  includes  a  series  of  provisions 
wiiich  are  as  contradictory  and  program- 
matically  disorganized  as  anything  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  accept  from 
our  State  Department.  It  provides 
needed  aid  to  Israel,  and  then  it  au- 
thorizes fundhig  excesses  for  the  "se- 
cmity"  of  the  very  Arab  countries  which 
made  aid  to  Israel  so  necessary  in  the 
fhst  place.  A  rather  expensive  contradic- 
tion whi(4i  could  lead  to  war.  It  "re- 
quires" the  President  to  enter  into  nego- 
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tiations  with  particular  countries  over 
totally  unrelated  problems,  like  Mexico 
and  its  drug  problem  and  tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  our  security  problem  In  tibe 
Indian  Ocean.  Then,  after  improperly 
issuing  a  President  his  orders,  the  Con- 
gress would  In  effect  tie  bis  hands  by 
forcing  him  to  follow  a  crasy-quilt  col- 
lection of  stipulations  rigged  in  favor  of 
those  nations  most  hostile  to  us.  More- 
over, the  stipulations  are  expensive. 

Apparently  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
still  been  unaUe  to  kick  the  habit  of  au- 
thorizing great  amounts  of  UJB.  forcdgn 
aid  for  any  coimtry  to  the  ideological  left 
of  the  New  Republic.  This  bill's  provi- 
sions for  aid  to  Portugal,  Yemen,  Pern, 
and  India  are  typical,  while  aid  to  Chile 
and  the  originally  requested  amounts  for 
allies  like  Spsdn  and  Tuitey  are  denied. 
We  seem  to  follow  a  trend  of  author- 
funds  for  nations  which  are  ^ther 
Kcessfully  anti-American  or  econom- 
icially  unsuccessful. 

In  short,  this  authorization  bill  is  more 
than  a  very  expensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, though  it  is  certainly  that.  As  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  has  noted  in  the  report. 
it  is  $742  million  over  the  original  execu- 
tive request  even  after  subtracting  from 
it  the  military  aid  to  our  allies  which 
the  committee's  majority  cut  from  the 
bill.  However,  this  legislation  also 'cut 
off  the  MAAG  program — ^military  assist- 
ance advisory  groups — the  key  element 
of  any  program  providing  for  limited 
assistance  to  friendly  governments.  Such 
a  cutoff  can  only  invite  aggression  by 
those  nations  in  constant  search  of  weak- 
ness on  the  parts  of  our  allies,  aggression 
the  free  world  cannot  afford. 

Last  March,  I  was  pleased  to  join  that 
wise  gentlewoman,  my  Maryland  col- 
league, Mrs.  Holt,  in  cosponsoring  a  bill 
which  requires  that  the  economic  costs 
of  legislation  for  an  average  taxpaying 
family  be  affixed  to  the  face  of  the  bill. 
Perhaps  what  we  also  need  is  a  law 'di- 
recting the  Congress  to  include  the  costs 
to  our  security,  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  our  national  safety  by  each  im- 
successful  attempt  at  foreign  policy- 
making represented  by  the  example  we 
have  before  us.  Until  that  time,  we  can 
at  least  vote  against  such  bad  legislation, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  sending  this  bill  back  to  tlie 
proverbial  drawing  board. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chahmaan.  for  the 
past  three  decades,  American  military 
assistance  abroad  has  been  all  to  fre- 
quently directed  toward  regimes  under 
which  no  American  would  like  to  live, 
and  in  which  American  national  inter- 
ests were  minimal  at  best. 

We  have  become  the  arms  merchants 
to  the  world,  providing  the  impetus  for 
a  spiraUng  world  arms  buildup  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  through  law,  has 
reached  almost  $300  billion  a  year.  Our 
security  assistance  program  has  ulven 


millions  away  to  rich  governments  that 
could  frequently  afford  to  pay  for  their 
weapons.  Just  since  1950,  we  distributed 
over  $85  billion  in  military  eqtiipmoit 
and  defense  services,  aroimd  the  world, 
while  taking  precious  tax  revenues  away 
from  programs  to  meet  pressing  social 
needs  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  correct  the 
evils  of  our  arms  sales  policies;  to  do 
that  we  need  much  stronger  measures  to 
limit  the  proliferation  of  expensive 
arsenals  around  tiie  world.  However,  it 
may  begin  to  provide  some  basis  for  re- 
directing our  priorities  and  reforming 
the  process  by  which  decisions  on  mili- 
tary assistance  are  made. 

•nils  bill  provides  some  specific  re- 
forms for  dealing  with  military  sales  and 
credits.  It  sets  a  lower  ceiling  on  Ameri- 
can arms  credits  and.sales  abroad,  it  es- 
tablishes criteria  for  assessing  which 
countries  deserve  assistance,  and  it 
strengthfflis  the  role  of  Congress  in  mon- 
itoring arms  transactions. 

Part  of  the  rethinking  of  our  arms 
sales  poUcles  requires  a  clear  definition 
of  what  our  national  intra-ests  are  and 
who  our  real  friends  are.  Too  often  our 
Government  has  misunderstood  what 
real  American  interests  are,  particularly 
in  the  Mideast. 

That  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  allowed  our  aid  to  further  the  Arab 
boycott  and  to  bolster  regimes  that  have 
profited  from  the  oil  cartels.  At  the  same 
time  we  demanded  that  the  Israelis  pur- 
chase their  arms — prior  to  1973 — from 
the  meager  reserves  of  their  defense-de- 
pleted treasury. 

In  that  context,  American  support  for 
the  State  of  Israel  must  continue,  and 
should  be  understood,  as  a  commitment 
to  preserving  a  democratically  elected, 
independent  state  which  is  struggling  for 
survival  against  threatened  destruction 
by  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Of  the  $3.5  billion  authorized  in  this 
legislation  70  percent,  or  $2.6  billion  is 
earmarked  for  the  Middle  East — primari- 
ly for  Israel  which  would  receive  $755 
million  in  supporting  assistance  and  $1.5 
billion  in  military  aid.  The  economic  aid 
contained  in  this  bill  will  provide  some  of 
the  desperately  needed  relief  to  Israelis 
who  are  the  highest  taxed  people  in  the 
world  and  already  .subject  to  severe  aus- 
terity measures  in  the  effort  Israel  is 
making  to  maintain  an  independent  and 
viable  economy. 

The  Arab  coimtries  would  also  benefit 
from  the  legislation  before  us;  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Jordan  would  receive  sup- 
porting assistance.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  economic  aid  will  actually  reach  the 
people  of  these  countries  who  need  it  and 
that  the  supporting  and  security  assist- 
ance funds  authorized  here  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  for  redirecting  the  policies 
of  their  governments  toward  seeking 
a  peaceful  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict — $750  milUon  to 
Egypt,  $90  million  to  Syria,  and  $77.5 
miUion  to  Jordan. 

The  other  vital  component  in  this  bill 
is  the  provision  of  the  necessaiy  funds 
for  the  peace  keeping  teams  in  the  Sinai. 
This  $50  million  for  "special  4^uire- 
ments"  jiays  for  the  tools  to  imiJlement 
the  American  commitment  to  the  peace 
keeping  machineiT  for  the  Sinai  accords. 


This  "Middle  East  package"  represents 
a  minimal  necessary  level  of  assistance 
to  Israel  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  happy  with  my  role  this  afternoon 
particularly  since  I  am  probably  the  first 
to  strike  a  sour  note  to  this  love  feast 
and  voice  other  than  accolades  to  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon. I  am  unhappy,  because  everybody 
knows  that  I  have  deep  respect,  regard, 
and  affection  for  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) .  I.  too,  want  to  commend  hiin  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  legislation. 
The  chairman  is  an  able,  fair,  consider- 
ate, accommodating,  and  patient  chair- 
man. 

Testifying  to  his  extraordinary  efforts 
are  the  nearly  4'^  months  of  hearings 
and  markup  on  this  legislation  we  have 
had. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan)  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  regret  that  he  has  made  the  de- 
cision not  to  seek  reelection.  I  sincerely 
regret  it.  And  nobody  knows  that  more 
than  I  do  at  this  moment,  on  this  day, 
when  I  have  to  be  on  the  opposite  side 
of  ttie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
leave  big  shoes  to  fill;  also  difficult  to  fill 
will  be  his  big  heart  and  concern. 

Of  course,  these  are  wonderful  attri- 
butes that  the  chairman  has  but  there 
are  times  when  some  people  abuse  his 
kindness.  He  is  patient  almost  to  a  fault. 
He  is  also  considerate  and,  yes,  so  af- 
fectionate toward  our  fellow  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  vei-y 
happy  with  the  role  that  I  have  to  take 
on  this  afternoon.  However,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out  some  of  the 
shortcomings  in  this  legislation:  its  ex- 
cessive cost,  its  excessive  military  sup- 
port, and  its  policy  deficiencies.  If  this 
bill  remains  at  its  present  scope  and  level 
and  retains  some  of  the  policy  changes 
that  the  gentleman  frwn  Michigtm  re- 
ferred to  and  if  it  is  not  amended  to  in- 
corporate some  of  the  policy  positions  I 
tried  by  amendment  to  include  during  the 
markup,  then,  lAr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
sti-ained  to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  will 
vote  against  it  with  reluctance,  and  only 
after  much  thought.  Aside  from  certain 
glaring  exceptions  which  I  will  elaborate 
on,  the  bill  has  many  good  and  worthy 
features.  Those  meritorious  provisions 
are  the  result  of  comprehensive  staff 
studies  ordered  by  our  able  chairman. 

The  bill,  for  example,  separates  the 
economic  and  mihtary  portions  of  for- 
eign aid  for  the  first  time.  It  terminates 
the  gi-ant  aid  programs.  It  abolishe^  the 
costly  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group — MAAG — and  places  needed  con- 
trols on  U.S.  weapons  sales. 

These  controls  will  hopefully  constrict 
U.S.  weapons  sales,  sales  that  have 
reached  $12  billion  annually.  We  are 
arming  the  world,  and  we  may  (me  day 
reap  the  results  of  such  foUy. 

Because  of  these  worthy  features — 
many  of  which  I  have  long  worked  for — 
I  would  like  to  support  the  bill.  Regret- 
tably, however,  I  cannot. 
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The  reasons  why  I  must  vote  against 
it  are  dictated  by  commonsense  and  the 
desire  for  a  fair  and  balanced  policy 
which  will  produce  a  truly  meaningful 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is  Uie  onlj' 
motive  which  prevails  In  my  heart  and 
rv.:  mind.  First,  I  say  this  bill  is  excessive 
in  co?t,  and  as  I  look  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  can  envision  and  heai-  our 
former  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gross.  I  am  sure  he  v.ould 
tend  to  agree  with  me  that  this  massive, 
unnecessarj-,  warmongering  militarj- 
given  way  is  far  too  excessive. 

A  $4.7  billion  amount  in  i;ec:jiity  as- 
sistance is,  I  would  point  out.  a  126-per-C' 
cent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
level  of  1975  was  $2,011  million,  Mr. 
Chairman.  At  a  time  of  domestic  fiscal 
strain,  economic  insecurity,  and  rising 
Federal  deficits  this  is  clearly  excessive. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  tlie  Members 
that  just  the  other  day,  on  Februaiy  26, 
we  increased  the  temporary  debt  ceiling 
by  $32  billion.  How  can  we,  in  the  face  of 
a  present  debt  limit  of  $400  billion,  today 
give  away  almost  $5  billion? 

I  am  in  favor  of  part  of  it — most  of 
it — but  It  Is  excessive.  It  is  excessive. 

As  it  relates  to  the  interim  quarter 
let  me  point  out,  too,  that  there  is  $742 
million  more  in  his  bill  tlian  the  execu- 
tive branch  requested.  Under  the  hew 
budget  system,  as  the  Members  well 
know,  we  have  to  provide  for  the  tran- 
sitional quarter;  to  that  end  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $864,500,000.  while  the  executive 
branch  programed  $122,600,000.  Tl:at  is 
more  than  the  Executive  requested  by 
S742  million.  I  .<=ubniit  this  is  budget  bust- 
ing. 

I  know  what  is  in  the  commit  ice  re- 
port, but  it  L«  a  numbers  yame  we  are 
playing  in  the  committee  rcpo/t.  I  would 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  genlleman  from 
Wa-shlngton  (Mr.  Ad.ams'  would  en- 
lighten us  as  to  whether,  indeed,  we  ex- 
ceed the  budget  ceilings  in  this  autho- 
rization. I  -submit  it  is  excessive  nnd  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  authority  and  that  it 
exceeds  the  budget  outlay.;. 

It  is  my  miderstanding  the  bill,  it  fully 
appropriated,  would  breach  the  func- 
tional ceiling-;. 

Tlie  budget  authority  and  oiUlny  cf"il- 
ing.s  for  the  international  affahs  func- 
tion would  be  exceeded  by  $365  million 
of  the  budget  authority  and  $249  million 
outlays  respectively 

For  the  MAP  FMS  traiiiing  functions, 
the  bill  would  go  above  tho.-e  ^'eilings  by 
S169  million  of  budget  authority  and 
S70  million  of  the  outlays  respectively. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  tiie 
largest  part  of  the  propo.'=ed  program, 
S2.797  million  is  for  mihtary  assistance 
and  salefe.  and  more  than  half  of  that. 
SI. 5  billion  is  earmaiked  for  one  coun- 
try. Israel.  Tliis  represents  a  400-p':'icent 
increase  over  the  $300  miliion  Israel  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1975.  Tliis  bill  au- 
thorizes $1.5  billion,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  peace  will  prevail  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  we  are  going  to  vote  for  a  figure 
as  high  as  this  bill  proposes,  I  predict 
that  in  the  very  near  future  we  will  find 
the  Arab  States,  particularly  Egypt, 
coming  to  this  country  seeking  military 
assistance.  So  will  Syria.  If  they  do  not 


get  it  from  this  countrj-,  they  v,  ill  go 
elsewhere  and  get  it,  and  they  will  do  it 
on  the  beisis  that  we  are  unbalancing  the 
military  balance  in  the  Middle  East. 

That  is  why  I  oppose  it.  Believe  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  friend  of  Israel. 
My  opixjsition  to  what  I  consider  an  ex- 
cessive level  of  military  aid  to  Israel 
should  not  be  consti-ued  to  suggest  a 
les.  ening  of  my  support  for  the  freedom, 
indepciKk'iice,  and  security  of  Israel.  In 
the  past  I  have  consistently  supported 
economic  and  militJiry  as.sistance  in- 
tended to  keep  Israel  strong  and  viable, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  if  it  is  within 
-ttmits. 

I  further  predict  that,  if  wc  are  going 
tu  be  overiy  heavyhanded  at  this  point, 
we  will  aho  find  that  this  Is  not  ui  the 
interest  of  oiu-  coiuitry  or  Israel.  Sui-ely, 
we  do  not  want  future  assistance  to 
Israel  to  be  ieopardi;.',cd  because  of  criti- 
cism that  excessive  aid  may  generate  at 
this  time. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  $1.5 
billion  as  a  sale:  but,  as  tlie  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  pointed  out  in  reply 
to  a  question,  one-half  of  the  amount  is 
forgiven.  It  would  be  more  honest  to  say 
that  there  is  $750  million  for  Isi'ael  in 
sales  and  $750  million  in  grants.  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  cor- 
rected that  problem  by  calling  a  spade 
a  spade.  It  would  have  also  protected 
Congress'  right  to  make  this  decision — 
to  call  it  a  grant  and  avoid  the  euphem- 
ism of  "forgiveness."  I  tlunk  we  should 
not  fool  the  people.  We  caimot  fool  the 
people  too  long. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wtsconsm  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thaiik  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  point  out  another  concern  in  the 
future.  Wc  have  other  allies  and  friendlj- 
nations  whom  we  assist.  If  we  offer  tliis 
kind  of  preferential  treatment  only  for 
Israel,  what  will  prevent  our  other  allies 
from  coming  to  the  United  States  and 
saying.  'Why  must  we  buy  military  arms 
and  not  have  a  forgiveness  feature  of  50 
percent  for  our  purchases?" 

Wc  must  stop  and  think  liow  this  dou- 
ble standard  is  going  to  affect  our  friends 
and  allies? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  security 
supporting  assistance.  I  must  point  out 
that  tlie  $1.8  biUion  provided  in  this  bill 
represents  a  175-percent  increase  over 
the  ^RGO  million  authorized  in  ft.scal  year 
1975.  Yes,  the  military  support  is  exces- 
sive. Excc-s.sivc  can  again  be  designated 
as  the  correct  word  when  one  takes  into 
account  that  future  estimates  on  a  5- 
year  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  for 
the  Middle  East  will  approach  the  $10 
billion  mark. 

Although  I  could  go  on  at  length  in  ti.is 
vein.  I  must  attempt  in  the  time  remain- 
ing to  try  to  answer  a  question  that  was 
asked  of  me  in  recent  days.  Since  the  bill 
is  excessive,  I  have  been  asked,  how  much 
of  a  cut  would  be  needed  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? Since  we  are  now  authorizinj  for 
1976  and  three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  over,  I  would  liave  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, using  an  arithmetical  rule  of 


thumb,  that  25  percent  across-the-board 
reduction,  particularly  for  militai-y  as- 
.sistance, would  meet  my  approval. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just 
take  1  minute.  Is  the  gentleman  going 
to  a.sk  for  that  same  sort  of  cut  on  other 
mihti;ry  appropriations? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  that  is  a  good 
c.uestion.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  when  it  comes  to 
my  country  I  do  not  w  ant  it  to  be  second 
to  any  other  country  and  certainly  not 
second  militarily  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  an  elected  representative  I  took  an 
oath  to  always  make  ray  country's  secu- 
rity first  and  ioremost.  Thus  I  will  not 
.  eopardize  my  country's  national  seciu-ity 
lor  the  purpose  of  militarizing  any  other 
c  ountry  in  the  world.  In  fact,  your  com- 
ment lends  me  to  the  question  which  I 
wanted  to  address.  Hopefully  it  will  be 
the  proper  reply  to  the  gentleman  as  well 
as  satisfy  him.  We  were  concerned — I  was 
(oncerned — with  the  depletion  of  DOD 
defense  stocks  which  occurred  in  1973-74. 
It  w  as  detrimental  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 'Vs  originally  drafted  and  considered 
in  committee  print  form  the  bill  had  a 
section  101  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  delivery  of  military  equipment  to  a 
foreign  country  which  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  such  delivery  of 
weapons  systems  would  not  impair — I 
am  paraphrasing — the  readiness  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
their  primary  capacity  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  to  ful- 
fill mutual  defense  commitments  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Tiiat  original  proposed  restriction  was 
necessin-y.  because  we  were  advised  in  the 
hearings — and  unfortunately  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  tlie  hearings  and  I  am 
not  sme  whether  they  are  printed — how- 
ever, as  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
may  recall.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Clements  stated  that  deliveries 
to  L>rael  in  1973  and  1974  had  an  adverse 
impact  on  om-  ability  to  deploy  reinforce- 
ments in  Europe.  According  to  a  reliable 
source  we  were  also  advised  that  the 
mmiber  of  major  U.S.  defense  articles 
funiL'^hed  to  foreign  countries  under 
security  assistance  programs  could  soon 
exceed  these  in  hands  of  U.S.  Armed 
F'orces. 

Tlius  we  could  find  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion whore  we  are  committed  to  provide  a 
larger  share  of  our  resources  to  support 
security  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
thereby  reducuig  our  capacity  to  support 
our  own  forces.  In  fact,  in  my  own  dis- 
tiict.  reserve  units  complained,  because 
tiiey  did  not  have  the  military  equipment 
for  proper  training.  We  depleted  our  Qwn 
DOD  sto.ks.  I  submit,  depletion  of  DOD 
Mocks  is  clearly  detrimental  to  U.S.  na- 
tional .security.  U.S.  defense  needs  should 
be  primary  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
BcheviTiR  this  as  strongly  as  I  do,  I  hoped 
to  minimise  this  problem  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  section  101  in  commit- 
tee. Unfortunately,  not  only  was  my 
amendment  defeated  but  the  entire  sec- 
tion was  stricken. 

I  say  that  we  must,  in  dealing  with 
our  own  national  security,  put  it  first,  and 
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that  was  the  objective  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  this  same  connection  one  would 
hope  that  the  unfortunate  policy  of  de- 
pleting our  own  stocks  was  ended.  One 
would  hope  we  had  learned  our  lesson. 
Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  sale  to  Israel 
of  four  E-2C  aircraft,  a  respected  and 
authoritative  magazine,  the  Aerospace 
Daily,  on  Januai?'  8.  1976,  reported,  "A 
i)lan  has  been  proposed  for  E-2C  prime 
contractor  Grumman  to  ship  the  aircraft 
to  Israel  from  the  calendar  year  1976 
production  run  and  delay  slightly  deliv- 
ery dates  of  the  E-2C's  on  order  by  the 
U.S.  Navy." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
tentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
1  ield  4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
rr.an  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Thank  you,  I  will 
iu.vt  make  one  fm-ther  observation.  I 
l.now  that  there  are  some  amongst  us 
hpie  who  wiU  vote  against  the  B-1 
bomber  for  our  own  defense,  because  of 
its  expensive  cost.  In  effect,  that  Is  the 
question  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
asked  me  by  inquiring  whether  I  would 
support  a  25 -percent  cut  in  our  DOD 
budget.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
I  certainly  would  not  vote  to  crippjie  our 
countiT.  Therefore.  I  would  not  sui^xirt 
a  25-i>ercent  cut  from  our  country's  de- 
fense budget. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
p.^int  about  the  fact  that  we  have,  at 
tiic  time  ox  the  Middle  East  war,  depleted 
our  stocks  in  this  counti-y. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
c'i?.=;tion  the  accuracy  of  my  comment? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  No.  but  I  just  do  not 
recall  the  same  situation  of  the  gentle- 
man Coming  to  the  well  during  the  "Viet- 
nam war  when  we  were  depleting  our 
su)cks  by  providing  the  'Vietnamese  with 
'ital  U.S.  stocks  of  short  materiel.  This 
provided  the  Russians  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  their  country  to  a 
point  where  we  today  find  the  Soviets 
lia\e  reached  a  dangerous  competitive 
risiiion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Nev,-  York  have  wanted  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  deprive  our  mili- 
:  ly  personnel  in  'Vietnam  of  adequate 
military  eciuipmer.t  necessary  to  defend 
t'acmsflves? 

Mr  WOLFF.  No^  at  all.  I  raise  the 
TJesticp  of  material  to  the  ARVN  who  in 
t'-'.-^  eiid  thiew  these  vital  weapons  away. 
If  tnc  '  entleman  will  yield  fui'ther,  the 
ii'.portant  elemexit  here  is  that  I  think 
^ve  do  liave  an  interrelationship  of  an 
adveisarj-  position  with  the  Soviets  in 
t  IP  Middle  East.  We  are  in  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviets  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that  point. 

Mr.  ZABLOCia.  I  definitely  recognize 

it.  and     thought  I  clearly  stated  that 

I  would  support  wiiatever  militarj-  and 

economic    asslstanc-e    io    necessary    for 
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Israel.  But  what  are  we  to  think  when 
we  hear — and  the  gentleman  must  also 
have  heard,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  can  read 
the  transcript — when  we  are  told  that 
Israel's  current  military  posture  level  is 
better  than  it  was  in  1973,  and  that  it 
can  meet  its  defenses  against  all  of 
the  Arab  States  from  many  fronts  or  all 
fronts?  Further,  what  are  we  to  think 
when  we  are  told  by  a  reliable  source 
that  if  all  we  are  funding  in  this  biU  is 
granted,  it  will  not  only  make  it  possible 
for  Israel  to  balance  its  budget,  but  it 
may  also  permit  Israel  to  have  a  surplus 
of  $500  million?  How,  in  view  of  those 
facts,  can  the  gentleman  ask  me  whether 
a  25-percent  cut  for  Israel  is  appropri- 
ate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  Israel  to  have 
all  the  legitimate  military  and  economic 
assistance  it  needs.  But  when  it  is  exces- 
sive, when  it  tends  to  increase  the  mili- 
ta^^•  arms  spiral  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
are  asking  for  trouble.  That  is  all  I  am 
pointing  out  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  and  to  my  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson'*  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zab- 
LOCKi)  for  what  I  think  is  a  most 
thoughtful  and  rational  statement,  and 
I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  sentiments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  let  me 
state  that  this  legislation — at  the  level 
we  are  asking  to  authorize  funding  for 
military  purposes — makes  a  mockery  of 
fiscal  and  policy  responsibility. 

If  enacted  at  this  level  the  bill  will 
have  serious  inflationary  effect  on  our 
domestic  economy,  produce  increased 
Federal  deficits  and  delay  high-priority 
programs  In  our  own  countrj'. 

I  repeat:  It  is  excessive  in  military  as- 
sistance, employs  double  standards,  de- 
ceives the  public,  results  in  outright  ab- 
dication by  Congress  of  an  obligation 
and  a  responsibility  that  we  should  right- 
fully fulfill,  if  we  give  a  blanket  grant 
without  justification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  tliat,  unless  this 
legislation  is  amended  on  the  floor  today, 
that  it  will  be  defeated.  Short  of  that, 
I  am  apprehensive  that  implementation 
of  this  legislation  in  its  present  foi*m 
w  ill  one  day  reap  a  tragic  harvest. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  It  would  be  an  hon- 
or to  5'jeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FaypLEY) . 

Ml-.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
nounced retirement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  at  the 
end  of  this  term  makes  today's  occasion 
particularly  important. 

For  many  reasons  I  regret  the  deci- 
sion, and  as  time  passes  I  am  sure  that 


many  people,  in  and  out  of  government, 
will  realize  the  loss  to  good  government 
that  his  decision  causes. 

During  an  of  the  16  years  I  have  been 
in  this  body  I  have  followed  closely  the 
work  of  the  committee  Dr.  Morgan 
chairs — the  last  10  as  a  committee  mem- 
ber. Here  is  truly  as  exc«^)tional  legisla- 
tive leader,  considerate  of  every  Mem- 
ber and  helpful  where  he  can  be.  H^  has 
been  especially  helpful  to  me  over  the 
years.  On  many  occasions  he  has  re- 
sponded to  my  requests.  He  has  sched- 
uled hearings  at  my  request,  approved 
special  study  missions,  and  has  helped 
advance  several  legislative  prc^xisals. 

So  my  regret  is  very  personal  and  very 
deep. 

In  a  broader  sense,  he  has  served  uniq- 
uely the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Dming  Dr.  Morgan's  service  as  chair- 
man, the  executive  branch  has-  been  Re- 
publican more  years  than  it  has  been 
Democratic. 

Chaii-man  Morgan  has  operated  the 
comtnittee  with  a  unique  and  commend- 
able level  of  nonpartisanship.  So  far  as 
I  could  detect,  his  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  a  Reimblican  administration 
was  just  as  great,  just  as  intense  and  pre- 
severing  as  when  Democrats  conti-olled 
the  White  House. 

He  is  a  public  sei-vant  in  the  highest 
and  finest  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  stat^nent. 

In  my  supplemental  views  I  indicated 
concern  with  a  number  of  the  sections  of 
this  bill.  The  overall  approach  of  the 
committee  was  to  boldly  interfere  with 
the  constitutional  duty  of  toe  President 
to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  funds  for  Syria,  the  Middle  East  part 
cf  this  package  is  necessary  and  reQX>n- 
sible.  Fi-ankly,  I  have  not  been  satisfied 
in  discussion  at  the  committee  level  or 
with  any  briefings  I  have  received  that 
tiie  funds  authorized  for  Syria  are  bal- 
'anced  by  any  meaningful  dipl(»natic  pro- 
gress toward  lasting  settlement  of  the 
Middle  East  problem.  However,  we  must 
recognize  that  a  necessary  investment  in 
the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  is  the  one 
we  make  in  this  bill  in  support  of  the 
defense  capabilities  of  Israel. 

It  must  be  noted  that  despite  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  September 
1975,  by  substantially  easing  the  embargo 
on  tlie  supply  and  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Turkey,  that  no  progress  is  visible 
on  Cyprus.  The  Secretary  of  State  w-ould 
have  been  far  more  realistic  had  he 
argued  his  point  on  resumption  of  mili- 
tary sales  and  shipments  to  Turkey  on 
the  basis  of  proper  restoration  of  U.S. 
military  base-usage  in  that  country.  By 
tying  armed  shipments  to  Turkey  to 
progress  on  Cyprus,  Secretary  Kissinger 
h&s  painted  himself  into  a  corner. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  at  the  con- 
sistent efforts  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  committee  to  restrict 
necessai-y  support  we  have  provided  for 
responsible  alhes  in  this  measure.  I  refer 
specifically  to  efforts  anticipated  on  the 
floor  to  restrict  oiu-  military  assistance 
and  sales  to  South  Korea,  Indonesia, 
Zaire,  Philippines,  and  possibly  Thailand. 
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Now,  some  necessai-y  comments  on  the 
operation  of  militarj-  assistance  advisory 
groups.  Military  assistance  advisory 
gi-oups,  milltaiy  missions,  military 
groups,  and  Usdson  offices — collectively 
referred  to  as  MAAG's— have  played  and 
are  continuing  to  play  an  important  role 
in  furtherance  of  our  national  defense 
objectives.  Personnel  assigned  to  these 
organizations,  though  few  In  number  in 
many  countries,  are  visible  evidence  of 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  that 
host  comitry  and  of  our  desire  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  and  to  sustain  pro- 
grams that  are  mutually  beneficial  to 
both  countries. 

The  primary  role  of  thd-MAAGs  is  to 
work  with  the  host  counti-y  officials  to 
develop  and  implement  programs  for  se- 
curity cooperation  that  insure  maximum 
contribution  to  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives. They  provide  liaison  to  our  allies 
and  sei-ve  as  a  conduit  for  the  exchange 
of  information  on  militaiT  forces,  equip- 
ment and  development.  This  valuable 
exchange  of  data  aids  in  the  standardi- 
zation of  equipment  and  procediu-es  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  unjustly  criticized  for 
having  an  allegedly  excessive  number  of 
U.S.  personnel  assigned  to  MAAG's.  The 
records  show  otherwise.  In  fact,  Defense 
has  showTi  initiative  and  responsibility  to 
reduce  MAAG's  long  before  Congress  ex- 
pressed its  intent  to  reduce  MAAG's 
overseas.  Since  1960,  U.S.  personnel  au- 
tliorized  in  MAAG's  have  been  reduced 
(.from  7,200  to  a  current  level  of  1,622. 
This  represents  a  significant  reduction  of 
over  77  percent  in  the  past  15  years. 

The  value  of  the  MAAG's  in  sustaining 
friendship  with  our  allies,  assisting  our 
allies  with  military  advice,  and  in  fur- 
thering mutual  cooperation  and  stand- 
ardization objectives  cannot  be  measured 
in  precise  terms,  nor  can  its  value  be 
given  in  equivalent  Army  divisions  or 
Air  Force  wings.  However,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  value  derived  from  this  com- 
paratively small  program  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds that  gained  from  other  programs. 
Our  allies  want  the  MAAG's  in  their 
countries.  They  recognize  the  service  be- 
ing provided.  Capricious  disestablish- 
ment of  all  MAAG's  would  only  serve  to 
strain  relations  with  our  allies,.  It  would 
be  a  clear  indication  that  the  United 
States  is  reducing  its  interest  in  our 
overseas  partners  at  time  when  Soviet 
influence  is  expanding  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

Section  106  will  gi^e  Congress  the  over- 
sight and  approval  authority  necessary 
to  effectively  monitor  and  control 
MAAG's.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Congre.ss  to  continue  authorizing 
MAAG's  \vhen  tliey  are  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Thei'e  is  an  added  complicaUon  in- 
herent in  the  committee  deliberation  and 
clearly  Identified  on  the  floor  ihir.  after- 
noon— that  Is  the  complete  loss  of  con- 
fidence by  the  Congress  in  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger.  This  must  be  noted 
5ince  it  transcends  political  and  philo- 
sophical factors.  Conservatives  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  Seci'etary  since  they  do 
not  accept  his  concept  of  detente  and 
his  determination  to  appease  the  Soviet 
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Union.  Liberals  are  mistrustful  of  his 
Asian  poUcy,  critical  of  his  inattention  to 
Latin  America,  and  mistrustful  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy  he  maintains  in  tlie 
Middle  East  situation.  Most  Members  are 
frustrated  at  his  failure  to  achieve  any 
breakthrough  in  the  Cyprus  crisis  and 
the  negative  effect  this  has  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
NATO. 

Republicai^s  recognize  Uie  Secretary  to 
be  a  political  liability  to  the  President 
.since  he  pursues  accommodation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  Ls  in  obvious  con- 
flict with  stated  Republican  principles. 
Democrats  find  hiin  an  easy  political  tar- 
get. 

Thus  tlie  obvious  contradictions  in  this 
bill  and  the  flood  of  amendments  de- 
signed to  impose  minute  congressional 
direction  on  foreign  affairs  can,  in  large 
part,  be  traced  to  the  deterioi-ating  rela- 
tionship between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress.  In  some  instances  the  Secre- 
tai-y  descnes  better  understanding  and 
specific  support,  but  he  is  obviously  re- 
sponsible for  his  inability  to  properly 
communicate  with  the  Congress. 

In  defense  of  the  Secretary,  I  must 
note  that  this  is  a  difficult  Congress  to 
communicate  with,  probably  the  most 
irresponsible  Congress  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Iiv«ny  judgment,  the  com- 
bination of  a  controversial  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  irresponsible  majority  in 
Congress  results  in  a  dissei-vice  to  the 
conduct  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  pains  me  to  follow 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  who  I 
presume  will  be  chairing  our  committee 
next  Congress,  because  a  number  of 
things  that  I  have  in  my  statements  runs 
directly  contrary  to  the  views  that  he 
has  expressed. 

Let  me  sum  up  this  bill  for  the  Mem- 
bers, as  I  see  it. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
recognize  the  absolute  pi-acticality  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  for  Israel. 
Keep  in  mind,  first,  that  during  the  1973 
war  there,  Israel  used  all  of  her  reserve 
military  equipment.  The  United  States 
was  the  source  of  resupply.  That  takes  a 
number  of  years.  Given  the  military 
equipment  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
tinuing to  pour  into  Syria,  Iraq,  Yemen, 
Libya,  and  other  countries,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  all  practical  to  suggest  at  this 
time  that  we  should  use  artificial  econ- 
omv  at  the  expense  of  Israel. 

I  have  always  maintained  tliat  the  one 
way  we  will  really  keep  the  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  for  Israel  to  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  agtji'ession.  Because  un- . 
til  we  get  a  treaty  signed  on  the  dotted 
line  in  an  absolute  foolproof  fashion,  if 
Israel  finds  herself  without  the  neces- 
sary defense  capability  it  wiU  be  an  in- 
vitation for  one  of  the  neighboring 
Arab  States  to  launch  an  attack. 

I  look  upon  the  funds  in  this  bill  for 
Israel  as  an  investment  in  peace  and 
security  and  not  an  armaments  race  or 
anything  approaching  it. 

The  second  hot  subject,  and  not  too  far 
removed  geographically,  is  tlie  issue  of 
Cyprus;  and  that  also  means  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  NATO. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Mem- 


berp  f.iat.  regardless  of  any  amendment 
we  may  have  later  in  the  day,  under- 
standing, as  I  do.  the  need  for  Members 
to  offer  feucli  amendments,  if  anyone  has 
any  illusions  that  any  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  in  the  near  future  is  going 
to  l^elp  produce  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem,  they  are  absolutely  wrong.  In 
my  judgment,  the  Cyprus  problem  may 
be  even  more  difficult  to  solve  than  the 
Middle  East  dilemma  has  been  all  these 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recently  visited 
Cyprus,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
animosity  on  tiie  island  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypiiots  is  probably 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  dem- 
onstrated from  time  to  time  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  is  prob- 
ably greater  *Jian  that  which  has  been 
demonstrated  from  time  to  time  between 
some  of  tiie  Arab  groups  and  the 
Israelis. 

Mr.  Ciiaiiinan,  in  this  bill  there  is  an 
unwarranted  reduction  and  basically  a 
phasing  out  of  MAAG  missions.  I  think 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  un- 
justly criticized  for  having  excessive  U.S. 
personnel  in  MAAG.  Should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  section 
106  which  would  give  Congress  the  over- 
sight and  approval  authority  to  effective- 
ly monitor  and  control  MAAG. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  country  tliat  we  continue  authorizing 
MAAG  forces  when  they  are  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  and  I  would 
hope  our  committee  and  the  Congress 
would  be  objective  enough  to  follow  such 
a  policy  in  tlie  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
sKit  has  expired. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  issue 
of  arms  sales.  We  have  all  sorts  of  critics 
in  this  Congress  who  say  in  effect  that 
the  United  States  Is  the  cause  of  the 
ai-ms  race,  and  we  have  to  put  restric- 
tions on  our  arms  sales.  This  argument 
seems  to  Imply  that  we  and  we  alone 
can  really  control  the  flow  of  arms 
around  the  world. 

We  cannot.  If  we  had*  an  absolute 
monopoly  on  sophisticated  military 
equipment,  I  would  buy  that  argument. 
But  if  we  fitart  to  restrict  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  arms  to  its 
allies  end  to  free  world  countries  when 
requested,  the  moment  we  cut  off  arms 
sales  and  we  impose  artificial  restraints 
we  would  find  the  French,  the  Germans, 
the  British,  tlie  peace-loving  Swedes,  and 
oven  the  Czechs  and  the  Soviet  Union 
moving  in  to  supply  military  equipment. 

I  think  it  is  an  absolute  over-simplifi- 
cation lo  think  that  we  in  the  Congress 
by  imposing  these  artificial  restrictions 
are  going  to  end  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  much  more  I 
can  add,  but  I  believe  it  is  more  prac- 
tical to  limit  my  remarks  at  tills  point 
and  save  my  energy  and  oratorical  efforts 
to  help  keep  this  controversial  bill  from 
becoming  more  of  a  legislative  mon- 
strosity than  it  already  is. 

This  day  and  this  debate  In  the  Houte 
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will  not  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the 
great  legislative  sessions  of  our  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  direct  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  report  of  the  CIA. 
and.  I  believe,  of  the  DlA  with  respect 
to  the  relative  strengths  of  Israel  and 
tiie  Arab  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  those  re- 
ports would  disagree  with  the  impact  of 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  just  address  himself 
to  \^iiat  their  estimates  are  and  talk 
about  them.  I  imderstand  the  informa- 
tion is  classified,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
far  we  could  go  Into  the  details. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  the  question,  and  I 
will  not,  obviously,  disclose  classified  in- 
formation. I  can  speak  without  giving 
precise  figures. 

In  terms  of  reequipping  the  force  of 
countries  neighboring  to  Israel,  in  the 
case  of  Syria,  its  military  forces,  supplied 
as  they  are  by  the  Soviet  Union,  are  sub- 
stantially equipped  over  and  above  their 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
war. 

Hie  Jordanians,  who  are  really  not  the 
problem  in  the  Middle  East,  are  below 
the  capabiUty  they  had  at  that  time,  at 
which  time  we  recall  that  capability  was 
very  sparingly  used. 

The  other  counti-y  is  Iraq,  which  has 
continued  to  have  a  major  military 
buildup  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Eg}-pt  has  had  a  limited  buildup  be- 
cause they  have  been  trying  to  phase  the 
Soviet  Union  out  and  end  their  depend- 
ency on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
recall  the  earlier  discussion  between  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff), 
there  was  mention  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  to  use  substantial  amomits  of  our 
own  supply  to  re-equlp  Israel  during  and 
immediately  after  that  war  in  1973. 

Israel  Is  just  now  back  in  the  positloa 
There  its  mflitary  capability  In  Tuimtnw 
of  tanks,  planes,  et  cetera  vls-a-vls  the 
adjacent  dUflcult  cotmties,  Syria  and 
Iraq,  Is  in  the  balance  that  it  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BR<X)MFIELD.  Mi*.  CThalrman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nnnols. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion because  the  gentleman  did  not  di- 
rect himself  to  what  the  CIA"  report  con- 
tains with  respect  to  their  relative 
strength. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  from  reading 
newspaper  accounts  and  from  a  brief 
report  in  the  Legislative  Digest  that  tbe 
Clh  report — and  it  is  a  very  limited  ref- 
erence to  the  CJIA  report— says  that  Is- 
rael does  have  arms  supremacy  through 
at  least  the  year  1980. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski>  comment  on  that,  on  the 
CIA  report. 


Mr,  DERWINSKI.  That  is  a  judgment; 
that  is  a  Judgment  by  the  CIA. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  he  rejects  the  CIAs 
conclusions? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  reject,  let  us  say, 
the  judgment  that  Israel  does  have  mili- 
tary supremacy,  because  from  the  flg- 
m-es  I  have  seen,  the  information  on  the 
new  fighter  planes  that  the  Soviets  have 
supplied  Iraq  and  Syria,  the  tanks  and 
the  other  sophisticated  equipment,  in- 
dicate that  Syria's  and  Iraq's  military 
situation  today  is  considerably  better,  in 
terms  of  equipment  and  training,  than 
it  was  in  1973. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  rise  to 
report  how  this  security  assistance  bill, 
and  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bUl 
which  follow  tomorrow,  relate  to  the 
spending  ceilings  wlilch  we  adopted  in 
our  second  budget  resolution.  I  also  want 
to  express  my  concern  about  the  late- 
ness of  this  authorization  and  point  out 
that  the.new  budget  process  time  sched- 
ule requires  that  all  authorization  biUs 
for  fiscal  year  1977  must  be  reported  to 
the  House  by  May  15.  Ideally,  this  means 
that  we  should  now  be  considering  the 
fiscal  year  1977  authorization,  rather 
than  that  for  the  year  which  began  last 
July.  I  am,  of  cotirse.  aware  of  the  special 
problems  which  delayed  this  security  as- 
sistance blU  and  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration did  not  send  up  its  request  tmtil 
late  last  falL  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential 
that  we  now  move  out  quickly  on  fiscal 
year  1977,  If  we  are  to  accomplish  this 
year's  schedule  as  plaimed. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  amoimts 
which  would  be  authorized  by  the  secu- 
rit^r  assistance  bUl  before  us  today,  they 
would  exceed  the  amounts  assumed  in 
the  second  resolution  by  about  $400  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  I  am  concerned 
about  this  auQiorlzatlon  level,  and  would 
have  preferred  It  to  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  our  budget  targets. 

However,  I  do  not  Intend  to  oppose  pas- 
sage of  this  authorization  bill  at  this  late 
date,  particularly  since  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill,  which  provides  the 
actual  spending  for  these  areas.  \s  now 
scheduled  for  floor  action  tomorrow. 
That  ^>];m)priatioQs  bill,  I  am  pleased  to 
report,  does  c(»form  to  the  second  budg- 
et resfduUon.  In  fact,  it  Is  inmost  $500 
million  bdow  the  amoimts  assumed  in 
the  resfdution  for  budget  authority  and 
appears  to  be  just  about  on  target  in  re- 
gard to  outlays. 

This  is  summarized  as  follows: 
Comparison  of  foreign  aid  apending  bills  to 
btidget  resolution 

BA  O 
Amounts  In  budget  res- 
olution  „ $5,468        $1,947 

Foreign    aid    appropria- 
tion          4,989  1,928 


X 


Amount     under     resolu- 
tion    


479 


Foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion   4,989 

Charged  already  to  con- 
tinuing resolution 3,054 


19 

1 

928 

1 

361 

Charge    against   remain- 
ing       1,936 


567 


If  there  is  an  effort  to  increase  the 
money  to  be  spent  in  the  transition  quar- 
ter above  the  targets  set  for  these  foreign 
aid  categories  in  the  budget  resolution 
I  shall  oppose  such  spending  increase. 

1  have  been  asked  how  much  room  we 
w  ill  have  remaining  under  the  ceilings  if 
we  enact  the  appropriations  bill  at  the 
level  at  which  it  was  reported.  You  will 
recall  that  the  Budget  Committee's  pres- 
ent estimates  of  the  current  levels  leave 
$11.3  biUion  remaining  in  budget  author. 
ity  and  $3.9  billion  in  outlays.  These  cur- 
rent estimates  have  already  charged  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  to  con- 
tinuing resolution  spending;  the  balance 
would  be  charged  to  the  amounts  remain- 
ing. The  result  is  that  we  would  have 
about  $9.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$3.4  bUIion  in  outlays  remaining  after 
enactment  of  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Let  me  add  here  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  still  working  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  on  refinements  of 
the  outlay  projections  for  various  com- 
ponents of  this  bill,  so  the  outlay  esti- 
mate is  still  subject  to  some  adjustment. 
Particularly  difBcult  to  project  are  the 
outlays  which  will  result  from  the  mili- 
tary credit  sales  program  for  Israel. 
While  we  had  earlier  assumed  these 
funds  would  spend  out  at  noitnal  military 
procurement  fates,  we  have  doubled  that 
rate  for  this  projection. 

It  now  appears  Oiat  Israel  may  use 
some  of  the  funds  to  pay  old  bills,  which 
could  result  in  an  even  faster  spendout. 
Should  that  occur  we  will  need  to  raise 
our  outlay  projections  for  security  as- 
sistance by  a  substantial  amount,  per- 
haps up  to  $300  milUon.  This  would  leave 
even  less  room  under  the  already  tight 
outlay  ceiling.  In  that  case,  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
conferees  would  make  every  effort  to  ad- 
just the  totals  in  the  bill  to  conform  to 
the  spending  levels  project^  in  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan),  I  Just  want  to  siy  that  we 
win  miss  him.  We  appreciate  very  much 
what  he  has  done  m  In'lnglng  these  very 
difficult  bins  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
year  after  year.  I  am  very  hopeful  we 
will  get  the  fiscal  year  1977  bill  very 
promptly  to  the  flpor  because  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  budget  process  might 
catch  this  bill  and  the  money  might  be 
spent  by  someone  else  even  though  It 
had  been  targeted. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
PennsyhTinla  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  del^hted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chanman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  have  followed  the 
advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton with  great  care.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washlngtim  (Mr. 
Adams)  has  the  respect  oi  every  Mem- 
ber as  clialrman  of  the  Budg^  Commit- 
tee. The  gentleman  has  a  good  stafl.  We 
enjoy  working  with  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
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man  we  will  meet  the  deadline  Tor  Hscal 
year  1977. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Whaling  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suppoi-t  of  H.R.  11963.  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1976. 

There  are  several  reasons  v.'hy  I  feci 
it  is  Important  to  pa.ss  this  legislation. 
Let  me  cite  the  three  which  I  consider 
most  important. 

First,  it  is  critical  adjunct  to  U.S. 
peace-keeping  efforts  in  the  Middle  East. 
If  this  authorization  is  not  approved,  all 
progress  achieved  to  date  by  the  Sinai 
a<M:ord  will  be  seriously  undermined,  and 
_/uture  steps  toward  a  stable  peace  seri- 
ously threatened.  Congress  mu.st  act  re- 
sponsibly to  preserve  the  momentum  of 
negotiations  and  tru.>t  for  the  United 
States  in  the  minds  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  significant 
provisions  enabling  Congress  to  exercise 
its  rightful  role  in  arms  transfer  over- 
.sisht  and  control.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
ca.-efuUy  evaluate  hitherto  indiscrimi- 
nate U.S.  contributions  to  burgeoning 
arms  races  scattered  acro.^s  the  globe.  To 
this  end  H.R.  11963  permits  Congress  to 
disapprove  any  weapons  sale  in  excess  of 
$25  million,  lengthening  the  period  of 
deUberation  from  2'>  to  30  calendar  days. 
It  would  mandate  that  the  executive 
provide  Congress  with  detailed  annual 
.sales  estimates  and  comprehensive  amis 
impact  statements  relevant  to  each  sale. 
H.R.  11963  also  sets  an  annual  ceiling  of 
$9  bUlion  for  overseas  sales  of  defen.se 
articles  and  services.  It  provides,  how- 
ever, for  a  Presidential  waiver  if  the  na- 
tional interest  were  to  require  it. 

Tliird.  this  bill  makes  a  modost  and 
nece.ssary  attempt  to  minimize  bribery 
overseas  by  requiring  that  agents  and 
agents'  fees  for  arms  transactions  be 
listed  on  reports  to  the  Congress  already 
required  by  law.  Many  .self-styled  realist>3 
maintain,  and  possibly  with  justification, 
that  we  cannot  legislate  against  bribery 
abroad.  The  disdosuie  requirements. 
however,  tontamed  in  H.R.  11963  will 
make  it  more  difficulc  for  corporations 
to  engage  abroad  in  activities  v.-hich 
clearly  are  illegal  in  our  country.  Fur- 
thermore, disclosure  rules  wouid  lend 
credence  to  the  proposals  of  those  rep- 
resenting U.S.  business  Arms  in  interna- 
tional negotiations  for  corporate  codes 
of  conduct.  Business  itself  dees  not  en- 
joy bribing  and  would  be  happy  to  have 
some  rules  and  disclosure  requirements 
it  could  cite  in  defense  a;,ain.st  the  arm- 
twisters  of  the  third  world. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  uise  my 
colleagues  to  vote  affirmatively  today  for 
H  R.  11963. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ficm  New 
York  t  Mr.  Solarz>  . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
pose that  foreign  aid  is  never  particu- 
larly popular  in  this  Congress,  but  to- 
day we  are  culminating  a  process  which 
began  approximately  4  months  ago  when 
our  committee  began  hearings  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  not  a 


perfect  bill  that  we  have  before  lis  today. 
I  rather  doubt  that  any  foreign  aid  bill 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be  a  perfect  piece 
oi"  legislation. 

But  I  would  submit  that  there  are  sev- 
eral salutary  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion wliich.  taken  in  toto,  commend 
themselves  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  Member  of  tills  House. 

Perhaijs  most  Important  of  all,  this 
!'  gi.slation  would  provide  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
with  a  mechanism  by  which  v.e  would  be 
able  to  terminate  military  and  security 
.--'ipportin-;  as.slstance  to  any  country 
which  is  engaged  in  the  gross  and  sys- 
t»^matic  repression  of  univei-sally  recog- 
n.v'od  human  rights.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
t.mt  to  point  out  in  this  regard  that  there 
1.;  no  language  in  this  legislation  wluch 
would  automatically  require  the  termi- 
nation of  such  assistance  in  the  event  the 
country  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  the 
systematic  deprivation  of  essential  hu- 
man liberties,  but  what  it  would  do  is 
■-live  us  the  opportunity,  if  in  our  collec- 
tive judgment  we  felt  it  was  important 
to  terminate  such  assistance,  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  us  with 
a  mechanism  by  which  we  could  bring 
tfie  burgeoning  arms  race,  pfwticularly 
V.  iih  respect  to  conventional  weapons, 
under  control.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  we  have  sold  or  given  over  $44 
billion  worth  of  weapons  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  and  when  one 
.idds  to  that  total  tlie  amount  of  arms 
provided  by  the  Rassians  and  the  French 
and  the  British  and  the  West  Germans, 
and  several  other  countries,  as  well,  it 
IS  quite  clear  that  today  the  world  is 
iuvash  with  conventional  weapons.  This 
bill  would  enable  us  to  bring  the  arms 
race  in  conventional  weapons  mider  con- 
trol by  extending  congressional  control 
from  arms  sales  to  ai-ms  transfers.  Mem- 
bers may  be  aware  that  a  short  while 
ago  Iran  transferred  25  American  F-5 
.lets  to  Jordan,  and  because  the  existing 
law  did  not  enable  the  Congress  to  pass 
judgment  on  that  tam.sfer,  we  had  no 
Oiiportunity  to  bring  to  bear  upon  that 
ti-ansfer  our  collective  judgment  as  to 
it.-,  wi.sdom.  This  legislation  would  correct 
tliot  deficiency. 

Second,  it  would  give  Congre  s  a 
greater  measure  of  control  over  arms 
sales  by  requiring  that  all  weapons  sales 
in  excess  of  $2,5  million  be  considered  un- 
der the  foreign  military  sales  mecha- 
nism—thereby giving  the  Congress  the 
ri.'dit,  if  it  so  choo.ses,  to  prohibit  such  a 
sale  from  taking  place. 

Third,  it  would  mandate  the  reporting 
of  all  agents'  fees  associated  with  partic- 
ular weapons  sales  as  a  way  of  focusing 
public  attention  on  some  of  the  egi-e- 
gioiLs  exces,ses  which  recently  have  been 
revealed  in  this  regard. 

Fourth,  it  would  obli;4ate  the  admin- 
i.stration  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  annual  estimate  of  arms  sales  and. 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  it  calls 
for  an  arm.s  impact  statement  together 
v.ith  each  proposed  sale,  in  order  to  give 
the  Congress  an  opportmiity  to  evaluate 
the  merit  of  that  particular  transactlcai 
in  relationship  to  our  overall  foreign 
policy. 


Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  bill 
provides  a  $9  billion  ceiling,  subject  to  a 
Presidential  waiver  if  the  national  Inter- 
est requires  it,  of  the  total  amount  of 
weapons  which  we  can  sell  overeeas  in 
any  given  calendar  year. 

Another  very  Important  provision  in 
this  bill  would  prohibit  any  U.S.  agency 
or  corporation  from  taking  into  accoimt 
tlie  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  oil- 
gin  of  ii:iy  American  citizen  in  the 
proce.-s  of  hiring  personnel  for  the  pro- 
vision of  foreign  military  sales  or  train- 
ing ovcrsea.s. 

I  might  say  that  the  bill  also  takes  a 
.significant  step  forward  in  providing  that 
no  fmther  a.ssLstance  could  be  given  to 
any  of  tli3  factions  in  Angola  unless 
and  un*n  the  Congress  expressly  author- 
izes it. 

La.st.  may  I  .submit  to  mj*  colleagues 
that  there  is  one  overwhelming  reason 
for  supporting  this  legislation  and  that 
is  tliat  it  would  preserve  tnfe  postibilities 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Xhf 
Midc;i  ■  Ea^t  at  this  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of    the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
end  of  the  1973  war,  the  Arab  countries 
hivve  received  a  total  of  $14  billion  worth 
of  weaiions.  not  only  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  from  England,  France  and, 
yes,  even  from  our  own  country  as  well. 
I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  pc<!si- 
bilitics  for  ixMce  In  the  Middle  East,  such 
as  they  are,  depend  more  than  anything 
else  on  a  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
Arab  leaders  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
defeat  Israel  on  the  field  of  battle.  If 
the  Arabs  should  ever  get  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  Is  cutting  back  on  its 
support  of  Israel,  the  chances  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East  will  Increase  dramat- 
ically. The  fact  is  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  when  one  takes 
Into  account  the  weapons  available,  not 
simply  to  the  confrontation  States  of 
Egypt  a)..d  Syria,  but  Jordan,  Iraq,  and 
Libya,  which  has  become  a  veritable 
arsenal  of  weapons  for  use  in  the  Middle 
East  ii  another  war  takes  place,  is  clearly 
in  favor  of  the  Arabs  and  that  Israel 
desperately  needs  our  assistance. 

So  I  want  to  suggest  that  In  a  counti'y 
v.ith  a  gro.ss  national  product  of  $1.3 
trillion,  and  a  national  budget  of  over 
$400  billion,  the  price  of  $2.2  bilhon  in 
military  and  economic  assistance  t^or 
our  one  reliable  democratic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East  is  a  very  small  price  to  pay 
for  tJie  in-eservation  of  peace  in  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world. 

So.  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this 
legislation  will  enable  us  to  meet'  oui- 
obligations  as  a  great  power  with  respect 
to  the  other  countries  of  tlie  world  and 
it  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties as  a  legislative  institution  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  du  Pont)  . 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  preceded  me  In  the  well 
said  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  that 
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this  bill  was  not  a  perfect  bUl.  I  think 
we  can  go  one  better  than  that  X  think 
we  can  say  that  it  is  the  least  perfect 
bill  Uiat  this  committee  has  repMied  In 
the  years  since  I  iiave  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  so  bad  that  it 
ought  to  be  voted  against  by  every  Mem- 
ber here  on  the  floor.  I  say  that  with 
.^ome  sense  of  misgiving,  because  since 
I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1971,  I  have 
:.upported  every  single  foreign  aid  bill, 
iiumanitarian,  economic,  and  military, 
{.hat  has  come  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. ' 

I  believe  in  foreign  aid.  I  think  it  does 
..ome  good  in  various  places  around  the 
world,  but  I  think  the  good  this  \^  does 
1$  outweighed  by  its  cost  and  certain  of 
Its  provisions.  l>would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  it 

We  have  heard  a  stream  of  speakers 
In  the  well  today  talk  about  how  terrible 
it  is  that  all  of  these  armaments  are 
being  put  out  Into  the  world,  throughout 
these  different  countiues,  and  they  cite 
tlie  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  mil- 
itao'  weaponry  that  is  being  given  and 
being  sold  to  other  coimtries.  Then,  they 
turn  around  and  vote  for  tlie  biggest 
military  aid  package  since  the  Korean 
war. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  justify  those 
tMo  facts  in  their  heads.  I  do  not  tlilnk 
v.e  are  at  a  particularly  critical  military 
point  In  the  worlds  foreign  policy,  and 
I  do  not  know  why  we  need  to  have  a 
foreign  aid  package  that  is  244  percoit 
of  last  year's  bill — and  that  is  what  this 
\s.  Not  a  single  witness  came  before  the 
committee  who  could  tell  me  why  we 
needed  to  multiply  by  2^*  the  amount  of 
military  aid  we  are  gWing  abroad.  I  do 
not  see  any  justification  for  the  amount. 
It  Is  too  much,  and  if  the  Members  won- 
der why  we  have  a  $75  billion  deficit, 
liere  is  one  good  reason  for  it. 

Now.  a  second  reason  to  be  against  the 
bill  is  that  this  Congress  is  bemg  led 
down  a  very  dangerous  path.  This  Is  not 
the  only  year  in  which  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  put  $2  billion  or  more  into 
military  foreign  aid.  This  is  the  first  of 
at  least  5  years  in  which  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  do  that.  If  we  look  at  the 
long-range  scope  of  the  program  put 
forward  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  State  Department,  we  will  dis- 
cover that  each  year  in  the  next  4  or  5, 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  put  up  $2 
bUlion.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  that 
either.  The  Members  also  know  very  well 
what  tills  bill  wDl  lead  to.  Next  year,  the 
agrument  is  going  to  be  made  that  we 
started  down  the  path  last  year,  and  we 
camiot  leave  it  now,  so  we  are  locking 
ourselves  into  a  long-term  program. 

A  third  reason  to  be  against  the  bill 
Is  that  I  think  we  are  creating  interna- 
tional Instability  by  sullying  arms 
around  the  world  in  the  fashion  that  we 
are.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  do  it,  and 
I  think  we  are  gohig  to  pay  an  awful 
i'lice  for  It  ip  the  future. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
some  good  features  to  the  bill.  There  are, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
spoke  before  me  pointed  out  some  of 
them.  It  does  bring  the  arms  trade  un- 
der our  control  in  Congress.  Mid  I  strong- 


ly supprart  that  I  must  only  observe  that 
the  eccmomlc  sections  are  so  bad  that  I 
have  to  vote  against  the  entire  bill. 

Finally,  uid  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  aU,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  recorded  in  my 
dissenting  views  in  the  committee  are  my 
views  on  an  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
coiAmittee  that  woiild  have  prohibited 
the  export  of  the  Pershing  nuclear  mis- 
sile. It  is  designed  only  to  carry  nuclear 
warheads.  There  is  no  other  design,  and 
no  ottier  design  is  contemplated. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  make  sure 
tiiat  this  nuclear  delivery  system  did  not 
get  sent  abroad  because  I  think  it  is  in 
violation  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  to  deliver  weapons  of  tha4; 
kind  to  other  coimtiies.  I  am  sori-y  to 
say  that  my  amendment  was  defeated  in 
committee  by  a  relatively  large  vot«. 
and  that  puts  this  House,  if  we  pass  the 
bill  in  this  fashion,  on  record  as  favor- 
ing tiie  export  of  nuclear  arms.  I  do  nOt 
think  that  is  a  correct  policy.  We  ought 
to  be  strengthening  the  ban  against  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  weaken- 
ing it.  Any  exception  to  the  U.S.  prohibi- 
ti(m  of  the  export  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  l)e  not  only  a  slippage  of  Ameri- 
can resolve,  but  would  also  signal  to 
other  nuclear  powers  that  we  would  not 
object  if  they  did  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  export  of 
a  weapons  delivery  system,  such  as  the 
Periling  missile,  is  a  step  backward,  and 
that  is  a  fourth  reason,  If  one  needs  a 
fourth  reason,  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Geor^  (Mr.  Levitas  > . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
usually  and  generally  voted  against  the 
foreign  aid  bills  which  have  been  l>efore 
this  Congress.  I  have  done  so  for  not  just 
one  but  rather  for  many  different  rea- 
sons. Of  the  six  occasions  when  the  94th 
Congress  has  voted  on  foreign  aid  mat- 
ters, I  have  voted  "no"  on  five  of  these 
occasions. 

My  reasons  for  doing  so  have  included 
the  high  costs  of  these  programs — which 
I  am  happy  to  say  is  now  being  reduced; 
the  fact  that  they  have  too  often  been 
poorly  mahaged  and  wasteful;  the  fact 
that  these  funds  have  supported  corrupt, 
tsnrannical.  and  impopular  governments 
abroad;  the  fact  that  we  were  supporting 
governments  which  by  their  actions  time 
£md  time  agam  proved  themselves  to  be 
our  enemies  rather  than  our  friends;  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  find  out  in  advance 
of  voting,  even  after  repeated  requests, 
which  nations  were  going  to  get  what 
funds  or  for  what  puiT>9se  the  funds 
would  be  provided. 

However,  at  the  same  time  I  realize 
the  United  States  is  tlie  imguestioned 
leader  of  the  free  world  and,  therefore, 
bears  certain  responsibilities  to  itself 
and  to  the  international  community,  re- 
sponsibilities which  must  be  discharged 
in  port  throned  programs  providing  as- 
sistanbe  to  our  friends  and  allies.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  buttress  the  economy  of 
a  developing  or  underdeveloped  nation 
in  order  to  help  it  resist  communistic 
takeover  or  enable  It  to  become  a  viable 
trading  partner  of  the  United  States  and 
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a  purchaser  of  our  goods,  or  to  meet  tbe 
emergency  of  a  famine  or  a  natuiml  dis- 
aster— we  have  a  resp^isibill^  to  offw 
oiu-  support.  Wheee  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  miUtMy  assistance  to  h^  a  re- 
liable ally  defend  itself  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  oiu-  interest  in  that  area, 
malfing  our  own  military  presence  un- 
necessary— there  too  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  safely  become 
so  isolationistic  and  isolated  Uiat  we 
abandon  our  obligations  and  friends  and 
i-isk  seeing  our  allies  picked  off  one  by 
one  until  we  stand  alone  or  until  we  are 
compelled  to  send  in  our  own  troops  to 
protect  om-  interest  ji  a  particular  area 
of  the  world,  TTierefore,  since  the  f(H*eigu 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  its  na- 
tional defense  are  boUi  vital  and  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, foreign  assistance  programs  which 
are  caiefullj'  ccmsidered,  properly  man- 
aged and  frugally  funded  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  way  in  wiiich  the 
responsibility  of  government  is  dis- 
charged. 

The  sole  criterion  which  should  and 
must  be  appUed  to  justify  or  debate  any 
foreign  assistance  program  is  simply 
tills:  Whether  or  not  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  of  America — ^iiot 
of  some  other  nation — is  directly  fui-- 
thered  and  served  by  the  program. 

Foreign  assistance  must  not  be  an  ef- 
fort to  buy  friendsliip.  for  experience 
has  taught  us  this  cannot  be  bought.  Nor 
should  the  payment  ox  U.S.  taxpayer  dol- 
lars in  the  form  of  foreign  aid  ever  be 
made  out  of  a  faLse  sense  of  guilt.  Ratli- 
er,  I  repeat,  the  sole  test  is,  does  the 
program  serve  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.  Thei-efore.  Mi-.  Chan- 
man,  tlie  bill  before  us  today  must  be 
tested  by  the  rule  of  American  self-in- 
terest. That  is  tlie  lule  and  principle  I 
will  apply. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  that  there ih 
no  doubt  that  peace  and  stabiUty  in^e 
Middle  East  is  clearly  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  strong,  secure  State  of  Israel  capable 
of  resisting  the  spi"ead  of  Russian  dom- 
ination in  the  Eastern  Meditm-anean 
is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
fortunate,  for  a  change,  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic, micorrupt.  brave  and  dependable 
ally  which  can  assist  our  efforts  m  the 
cause  of  freedom.  We  must  remember 
tliat  the  State  of  Israel,  a  reliable  and 
stable  ally,  never  undertook  to  embargo 
vital  oil  supplies  and  cripple  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Ratlier,  the  State  of  Is- 
rael— while  pursuing  its  own  national 
self-interest^ — ^lias,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States,  been  a  buhvark  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Slate  of  Israel  took  grave  risks  in  mak- 
ing concessions,  at  our  insistence,  to  per- 
mit the  Sinai  agreement  to  be  signed — 
doing  so  in  large  measure  to  further  the 
goals  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  in  order 
to  make  those  agreements  effective  and 
to  avoid  a  war — which  would  certainly 
be  many  times  more  costly  to  us  m  terms 
of  billions  of  dollars  and  human  Ihnes.  Is- 
rael needs  the  participation  of  the  United 
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States  In  providing  those  tools  and  le- 
atmtcm  which  Israel  must  have  to  defend 
Itself  and  Its  democracy  and  at  the  same 
time  to  further  American  national  In- 
terest. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Israelis 
the  8taai  agreement  resulted  In  their  loss 
of  strategic  territory  which  had  serred 
as  a  buffer  separating  them  from  an 
enemy  that  had  vowed  to  drive  them  into 
the  sea  and  exterminate  them.  The  Is- 
raelis Indeed  were  and  are  still  ptmg?linp 
for  their  Tery  existent  and  lives.  FYom 
the  American  point  of  view,  this  outna'^t 
of  freedom  represents  an  outpost  botli 
symbolically  in  terms  of  principle  and 
actually  in  terms  of  a  presence  that  is 
Important  to  tWs  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  even  more 
precisely  the  extent  of  American  na- 
tional self-interest  with  regard  to  the 
Binai  ai?reements  and  this  legislation.  I 
personally  wrote  Pi*esldent  Gerald  Ford 
In  January  of  tlks  yenr,  and  I  a.sked  h*ni 
whether  the  economic  and  military  a.s- 
sistance  programs  which  he  had  re- 
quested for  the  Middle  East  would  be  di- 
rectly in  furtherance  of  the  natior.a! 
interest*  of  tlie  United  States. 

In  Febiuai-v  of  this  year  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  White  Hou^e  responding 
to  mv  previous  letter  and  setting  forth 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  8tate.=;  an  '  the  Commander  Ui 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Tlie  answer  I 
received  to  the  ba^ic  question  about  thp 
American  interest  in  this  foreign  a.ssi.'it- 
ance  program  is  as  follows: 

The  economic  pnd  military  •\s!sl'=raMce  pro- 
grams for  tiie  Middle  East  which  (I)  re- 
quested Irom  Congress  lu  connection  -.vlth 
Uie  Sinal  agreement,  are  .iiveiided  to  iiiribei' 
the  nutioual  int<;i-esvs  oi  the  Umi-ed  blater:. 

In  light  of  tills  position  taken  by  our 
Commander  in  Chief  about  the  national 
interest  and  security  of  the  Unitetl 
States  p.s  affected  by  llii.s  bill,  I  intend  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  legislation  and,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  .'O 
for  the  same  reasons, 

Now,  .some  people  will  say,   •How  can 
we  aflord  to  pay  for  this  program?"  M^^ 
answer  is  that  our  defen.se  and  foreik^n 
policy  is  a  high-priority — if  not  the  high- 
^t  priorit- — of  the  Federal  Government 
/We  cannot  afford  not  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
j  gram.  This  bill,  as  the  President  pointed 
I  out  to  me  in  the  letter  I  have  shared 
i  with  you,  relates  tc  the  national  interest 
V>f  th^^^nited  State.s  of  America  and 
\fle<5ts  world  peace  and  secuiity.  In  short, 
we  mu.st  provide  and  suppoit  these  pro- 
grams; we  must  f!ffor<i  the  cast  of  fur- 
theriig  our  owii  national  .self-interest  iv 
this  regard. 

Also,  in  addi'e.-isinr  myself  to  ilic  CO.--I.S 
of  this  legislation.  Mr.  Chainvian,  I  call 
your  attention  and  that  of  Hhe  other 
Members  to  tlie  fa.-t  that  the  fundin,^' 
to  be  p  ovided  by  tiie  aoproniiation  for 
thLs  biii  is  well  w^tliin  the  t^d^jet  spend- 
ing limitations  set  bv  I'otii/thc  Fhesidcvi' 
and  the  Congress. 

Anotl>er  criticisiM  ol  ihit  bii!  li^at  one 
has  heard  ii.  ■  Wiiv  should  we  spend 
money  overseas  when  we  have  so  man-. 
unmet  needs  at  home?"  Naw,  Mr.  Chiiir- 
man,  in  addition  to  the  point  I  have  al- 
ready made  to  the  effect  v^at  this  us  ai'i 


essential  national  Interest  and  security 
Item,  I  should  also  point  oat  ahnoet  all 
of  the  funds  to  be  expended  under  this 
bill  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States— 
not  abroad  or  outside  this  country. 

The  Agency  for  Intematlonal  Devel- 
opment esthnates  that  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  these  funds  win  be  expended  for 
{roods  and  aervl<e8  purchaped  within  the 
United  States — these  funds  win  buy 
American  equipment,  AmerKan  ^oods 
anil,  therefore,  provide  American  joJjs  In 
the  private  sector  of  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Th's  is  not  h  giveawov  program;  it 
is  a  program  of  national  self-intei-est 
ahivjad  which  ft  the  same  time  jjrovides 
funds  to  be  spent  here  at.  home  in  the 
.American  economy. 

''■'inally,  .s<jme  people  may  sa^  :  "If  you 
vote  for  this  program  ot  foreitni  a.s^^ist- 
ance,  how  can  you  not  vote  for  this,  that, 
or  the  other  profram  in  the  future  that 
may  (x>me  along  next?"  The  answer 
is  simply  that  a  responsible  legislator 
must  judge  ea<h  bill  on  its  own  merits 
and  its  own  importance  to  this  Nation 
within  the  limits  of  financial  r  liorities 
and  oar  finam-ial  abilities.  For  example 
a  legislator  could  and  may  rote  for  one 
type  of  economic  .stimulus  bill — .surh  as 
the  tAX  reduction  pix)posal.s  favorefi  both 
by  the  President  and  the  Congres.s — and 
[hen  u*  .-onie  other  time  vote  atain.st  an- 
oTiier  economic  stimulus  program — such 
as  the  incnia'ied  amount  of  turwling  lor 
public  service,  as  ojipased  to  public  works, 
programs — l)e<iiU;3e  that  IcKislaior  con- 
cludes th.tl  one  was  mor .  effective  than 
another  and  thai  one  procram  served  the 
national  interest  n;ore  ca-t-benefiriaJH 
tinn  another. 

Ill  the  same  way,  a  responsible  legis- 
lator can  lavof  or  opjjose  one  kind  of 
con.sumer,  environmental,  or  criminal 
law  without  being  for  or  aaainst  aU  pro- 
posals which  deal  witli  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  this  case  I  find  that  the  short- 
and  long-range  national  self  interest  of 
the  United  States  Influence  me  to  vote 
for  this  bill  without  committing  myseli 
to  .support  any  similar  bill  in  the  future 
Nor  does  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  ob- 
ligate me  to  vote  for  any  other  legisla- 
tion without  considering  that  particular 
bill  on  its  merits  and  the  financial,  liml- 
tatioixs  and  restraints  we  must/aee, 

Mr,  Chainnan,  there  are  some  otiier 
good  featiucf.  of  this  bill  which  merit 
con.'-ideratlcn,  such  as  the  greater  con- 
trol and  oversight  which  the  elected  Con- 
gi-ess  wiU  hereafter  tie  able  to  exercise 
over  foreign  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance programs  as  well  as  over  the  .-ale 
of  miUtary  equipment  to  foreign  powers. 
However,  in  the  last  analy.si.>-,  it  is  not 
for  thr.>o  other  ica.sons  that  I  intend  to 
.support  this  b;U.  but  because  the  national 
.self-interest  ot  the  United  States  is  at 
is.sue,  and  that  Ls  paramount  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  Nation  must  be  res- 
olute. We  must  be  firm  and  sti-onii  in  ar- 
riving at  an  eflective  and  sensible  for- 
eign policy  and  national  defense  postuie. 
We  must  stop  sliowiug  our  weaiuscss  to 
oui"  friends  and  adverearies  and  start 
once  Bgam  showing  our  resolve,  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom,  our  stren^tth.  This 
legislation  will  do  Just  that.  It  will  aead 
the  nie^-rgp  across  the  world  that  will 


back  up  oor  sectrdi  for  wotid  peace  with 
the  ccHnmKment  needed  tai  terms  of 
slmiglh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  Intend  to 
support  and  vote  for  Oib  byi,  and  I  cwn- 
mend  Its  favorable  consideration  to  the 
other  Members  of  liils  House. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gent'rman  from  Indiana  CAr.  Hamil- 
ton) , 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  11963,  the  Interna- 
tional Securitv  A.ssibtance  Act  of  1976. 

This  landmark  piece  of  legislation  i.s 
the  product  of  several  months  of  inten- 
sive debate  and  detailed  discussion  by 
the  Committee  on  Intematlonal  Re- 
lation.; on  cnicial  foreign  policy  prob- 
loras,  tiie  future  of  the  military  assist- 
ance progiam  and  the  appropriate  role 
of  Con<!ress  in  deteiTnining  and  oversee- 
in  -  milll  ovy  iud  and  arms  sales  abroad, 

ir.lIN    PBOVISIONS 

liie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  autboiizr 
appropriations  of  $3.4  biUiou  for  fiscal 
yofr  1976  to  fuiance  an  overall  program 
oi  $4.7  billion.  This  bill  supports  im- 
poi  lant  national  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Ea.stern  Mediterranean  and 
.support:-  important  friends  of  Uie  United 
&uu';i  iu  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America, 

There  ai  e  .several  key  policy  provlsioas 
in  this  legisiatJon  which  help  explain  whj" 
H.H.  11963  is  in  our  natioaal  intei-est,  in 
the  t»est  iutei-est  of  Congress  and  worthy  ^ 
of  our  support  today. 

■^his  biU — 

W^ould  pi-ovide  over  $3  billion  in  sup- 
port for  friendly  states  in  the  Middle 
Fa£i,  ai'id  thereby  help  to  promote  and 
rviuiorce  the  process  of  peace  talks  wc 
hoi>e  wiU  be  sustained  in  the  coming' 
moiiihs  cUidyeai-*; 

Would  strengthen  congrecisioaal  revie^v 
and  oversight  of  burgeoninjf  arms  sales 
b.v  Uiuted  States  defense  contractors; 

Would  place  an  annual  ceiling  of  $9 
billion  on  all  arms  .sales; 

Would  require  a  comprehensive  1-year 
siudi'  of  U.S,  aims  sales  policies  and 
practices; 

Would  terminate  giant  tuililary  as- 
sibtaucc  program  over  the  next  2  years 
imless  specific  authorizations  aie  made 
by  Cougres.-; ; 

Would  teiiniaafce  military  assistance 
advisoi-y  gi-oups  and  other  milibaiy  mis- 
sions unless  specifically  autlMrized,  ci: 
<i  case-by-case  basis,  by  Congress; 

Would  proiiibit  aid  to  Angola  unle^'- 
specifically  autiiorized  by  Congiess;  and 

Would  impose  new  nequirements  on 
tile  President  to  justify  to  Congress  hi:: 
pi-oposed  actioiis  wtili  respect  to  aid  to 
states  where  there  are  patterns  of  gros.'^ 
violations  of  internationally  recogniaed 
human  rights.  Uiird  country  transfer  of 
military  equipment,  aid  proposals  for 
iitates  that  provide  sanctuary  to  tenv.r- 
ist.s  and  aid  requests  for  Chile- 
xij'Ui  bAU^s  puLKT  AnartMruxMLr  mo  issve 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  think  that  It  is  in  the 
area  of  congressional  oteruigfat  and  oon- 
tiol  of  foreign  niUltary  sakea  that  this 
bin  legislates  the  most  si^nincant  new 
departures  and  provides  Impcsrtant  new 
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vehicles  for  restraint,  in  US.  military 
fiealinga  around  the  world. 

Four  particular  areas  of  arms  and 
ir'ilitary  legislation  in  this  bill  desen'e 
•aiention  here: 

First,  the  decision  of  the  committee 
'<>  i-hase  out  the  grant  military  assist- 
ance program  and  its  administrative 
.=itructure  after  1977  and  thereafter  con- 
tinue grant  aid  only  on  a  case-by-case 
ija.sis  is  based  on  a  consensus  that  the 
grant  aid  program  has  outlived  its  need 
und  must  be  readjusted  to  conform  to 
cuirent  realities.  Part  of  that  reality  is 
that  most  aU  grant  aid  recipients  can 
afford  to  shift  from  grant  to  credit  aid 
in  order  to  maintain  their  defense  needs. 
We  should  stipport  and  mandate  this 
siiift. 

Second,  the  committee  spent  consid- 
erable time  trying  to  improve  the  ma- 
chinery' available  to  Congress  for  exam- 
ining specific  large  sales  of  military 
equipment  or  services.  In  this  legislation, 
the  period  of  time  available  to  Congress 
to  examine  and  consider  disapproval  of 
such  sales  has  been  extended  to  30  days, 
tlie  backgroimd  material  being  made 
available  to  Congress  on  such  sales  over 
$25  million  Is  more  detailed  and  more 
comprehensive  and  aU  sales  of  major 
defense  equipment  must  be  .subject  to 
c(mgressional  scrutiny  and  cannot  be 
.sold  commerciallj'. 

Third,  these  specific  measures  to  in- 
.sure  greater  congressional  oversigjit  of 
arms  sales  activity  were  supplemented 
by  other  provisions  which  focused  less 
on  specific  sales  and  more  on  overall 
global  arms  policy  considerations. 

In  perhaps  one  of  the  biU's  most  sig- 
iiifiiant  provisions,  the  commltt.fie  placed 
a  ceiling  of  $9  billion  on  UJ3.  worldwide 
ai-ms  sales  starting  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  pi'ovision  is  designed  to  encourage 
restraint  in  burgeoning  arms  sales  orders 
which  have  in  the  last  5  fiscal  years  es- 
calated from  roughly  $1  biUion  annually 
to  over  $10  billion.  A  show  of  i-estralnt 
on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States  which 
controls  over  50  percait  of  the  worldwide 
arms  market  and  a  greater  commitment 
to  trying  to  achieve  arms  limitation 
agreements  can  prove  essential  elements 
iu  trying  to  bring  some  rationality  to 
arms  escalations  that  are  fueling  local 
disputes  throughout  the  world.  This  biU 
and  the  global  ceiling  provision  seek  to 
promote  arms  limitation  agreements  and 
encourage  arms  restraint. 

Ill  another  provision,  the  Congress 
mandates  a  year  long  study  by  the  ad- 
ministration into  arms  sales  policies  and 
practices.  Such  a  study  has  not  yet  been 
prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  this  review  of 
coinmercial  and  govemment-to-govern- 
meut  arms  transactions,  trends  in  sales 
and  rationales  for  arms  sales  wlU  indi- 
cate better  exactly  what  is  U.S.  arms  sales 
iwlicy  in  the  various  regions  of  the  world. 

Fourth,  the  biU  imposes  new  require- 
ments on  the  President  to  report  and 
justify  certain  actions  and  in  some  cases 
gives  the  Congress  the  rights  to  disap- 
prove proposed  actions  through  ttie  pas- 
sage of  CMicurrent  resolutions.  The  com- 
mittee included  new  sections  that 
ivould — 

Prohibit  security  assistance  to  States 
that  engage  in  a  coasistent  pattern  of 
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gross  vl<totIons  of  intCTnationally  recog- 
nized human  rights; 

Prohibit  aid  to  countries  which  grant 
sanctuary  to  intematlonal  terrorists; 
and 

Prohibit  security  assistance  to  Chile. 

Tnie  waiver  in  each  of  these  cases 
would  be  subject  to  congressional  resolu- 
tions of  disapprovals  within  a  specified 
period  of  time. 

THE     MlOrjI-     IA::f-     P.iCKUiK 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  provisions 
in  this  bill  are  perhaps  as  important  and 
as  far  reacliing  in  their  implications  us 
the  policy  provisions. 

Of  the  overaU  program  of  $4.7  billion 
financed  through  this  bill,  roughly  70 
percent  is  destined  for  the  Middle  East. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Middle 
East  authorizations  are  the  most  impor- 
tant we  are  considering  today.  The  bill 
authorizes  $1.5  billion  in  military  credits 
and  $755  million  in  security  supporting 
assistance  for  Israel  and  $750  million  in 
secm-ity  supporting  assistjahce  for  Eg3a>t. 
It  also  authorizes  a  smaller  program  of 
economic  and  military  aid  for  Jordan, 
limited  economic  aid  for  Syria,  and  $50 
miUion  in  the  special  requirements  f  mid. 

All  these  programs  relate  directly  to 
important  UJ5.  national  interests. 

We,  as  individuals,  may  not  be  satisfied 
with,  nor  can  we  take  comfort  in,  the 
amomit  of  limited  progress  we  have 
helped  to  achieve  on  the  road  to  a  settle- 
nxent  of  the  Ai-ab-Israeli  conflict.  Yet, 
today  we  stiU  have  the  best  chance  for 
peace  in  the  lyliddle  East  that  we  have 
had  for  a  generation. 

We  should  try  in  what  we  do  here  to 
reinforce  the  peace  process  the  United 
States  has  been  so  deeply'  involved  in  in 
the  past  few  years.  There  remains  a  rea- 
sonable chance  that  some  progress  can  be 
achieved  in  the  WMning  months,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  foolhardy  to  inject 
new  elements  that  have  any  ability  to 
foreclose  any  of  what  few  options  might 
stiU  exist  in  the  diplmnatic  arena. 

Many  of  us  may  not  be  pleased  witli 
our  country's  pereonal  involvement  in 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  with  our 
seeming  lack  of  control  over  what  hap- 
pens in  this  region  so  vital  to  us  or  with 
the  price  tag  we  seem  to  be  pajring  for 
essentiaUy  preliminary  peace  steps  ac- 
complished to  date.  But  tiie  costs  of  non- 
tnvolvement  in  the  area  and  the  costs  pf 
further  conflict  are  so  much  higher  aiid 
more  dangerous  that  our  large  aid  efforts 
take  on  a  new  significance  and  new  di- 
mension. These  aid  programs  remain  the 
key  to  our  diplomatic  options. 

The  Middle  East  requests  may  be  the 
largest  but  they  are  not  the  only  impor- 
tant requests  in  this  biU.  I  would  submit 
that  the  global  program  proposed  in  this 
bin  supports  important  national  interests 
throughout  the  world,  in  Latin  America, 
in  Africa,  in  Asia  and  in  tlie  Eastern 
Mediterranean  in  addition  to  the  Middle 
East  We  liave  secturity  interests  and 
shared  responsibilities  in  most  of  the 
states  involved  and  we  cannot  shirk  these 
responsibilities.  Most  of  these  states  are 
committed  to  their  own  defense  and  they 
seek  our  help  to  supplement  and  support 
tlieir  own  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  goals  here  today 
should  be  to  set  into  motion  the  many 


important  ijolicy  amendments  this  bill 
promotes  and  to  give  support  to  tlie  many 
specific  requests  in  the  bill  which  pixi- 
mote  ournatiomi^l  interest. 
I  urge  support  of  H  R.  11963. 
Mr,  MORQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  at  he  may  consume  to  tlie 
gentleman  fipm  New  York  (Mr.  WoLrr- , 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  and  I  rise,  as  well, 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  posed  by  some  of  my  colleagues  with 
reference  to  various  parts  of  the  biU. 

However,  first,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  two  sections  of  the  biU  that 
have  not  been  discussed.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion of  international  narcotics  control, 
included  within  this  biU  which  cuts  olT 
aid  to  any  country  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  stemming  tiie 
flow  of  narcotics  into  our  coimtry.  The 
section  causes  the  President  to  certify  in 
writing  a  report  to  Congress  that  each 
recipient  coimtry  has  taken  steps  to 
significantly  reduce  the  amoimt  of  lUegal 
narcotics  entering  the  international 
market.  We  in  this  Nation  do  not 
grow  any  of  the  narcotics  that  are  abused 
by  our  young  people  and  it  is  imperative 
we  stop  the  flow  of  illegal  dnigs  into  our 
Nation. 

The  second  portion  of  the  biU  addresses 
itself  to  the  question  of  international 
terrorism. 

Unfortmiately,  up  to  now  tliere  has 
been  Uttle  or  Nothing  done  actively  to 
impede  international  terrorism.  Within 
this  bin  we  attempt  to  take  one  smaU 
step  in  $t(q)ping  this  ruthless  activity  by 
inserting  an  sunendment  which  cuts  off 
aid  to  any  country  that  gives  sanctuaiy 
to  an  international  terrorist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  other  aspects  of  this  biU. 
It  seems  strange  that  some  of  the  most 
vociferous  remarks  that  have  been  made 
here  in  the  Committee  against  this  biU 
are  made  by  some  of  the  same  people  who 
profess  to  be  adversaries  of  the  Commu- 
nist system.  And  strange,  as  weU,  that 
today  when  our  President  has  just 
dropped  the  word  "d6tente"  from  our 
vocabulary,  that  we  now  have  even  a 
question  regarding  Soviet  motives  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  do  know  very  weU  that 
the  Soviets  seek  to  control  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  domination  of  many  of 
tiie  Ai-ab  States  that  encircle  the  Medi- 
terranean . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  . 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr,  Chan-man,  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned just  a  few  moments  ago  about 
those  nations  that  <X)nsult  with  or  give 
some  aid  to  international  terrorists, 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  said  "give  sanctuary  to 
international  terrorists." 

Mr.  BELL.  Give  sanctuary  to  interna- 
tional terrorists. 

Would  that  cut  out  such  countiies,  for 
example,  as  S^ria,  from  any  aid,  or  would 
that  cut  out  coimtries  like  Egypt,  or 
maybe  other  coimtries  in  the  Middle  East, 
that  we  deal  with? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, if  tiiey  give  sanctuary,  yes,  it  would 
cut  them  out.  But  I  might  respond  to 
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the  gentlemau  Lliat,  so  fur  as  E^ipl  i^, 
concerned,  Uiuse  teiioriats  who  killed  our 
Ambassador  and  our  Qiinister  in  Sudan 
were  sent  to  Egypt  and  are  now  In  jail 
there  and  were  ix>t  given  .sanctuary. 

They  are  still  in  jail,  and  they  are  sep- 
arated iiom  sooiely  ior  tlicir  rriuaes 
However,  ii  Syvi;^  dio  uive  -aiictuary  to 
juterniitional  ieii<'ii.sis  of  tlje  type  v.lio 
take  the  liv's  or  \..->ineii  and  cUildreii  and 
oi  tl»e  type  *ho  rn»!  deHncd  by  int^ir.a- 
tional  bodies  as  mtcraatioiKil  terrorists, 
those  who  uidisnimhiately  i-tkc  h\e... 
Uien  I  believe  v.e  .-hould  <  ml  oil  aid  to 
.such  arouir  !■> 

Ml-.  BELL.  Mi-  Cliainnan.  will  tlie  een- 
tlemaji  >ield.' 

Mr.  WOLP'F.  I  \  ie!d  to  tho  gentleman 
froniCaliiorn:a. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Ciiauman.  I  «to  iioi 
know  wiieti;er  ve  imiiht  be  in  fhi.-.  ijosl- 
tlon,  but  we  luishi  be  giMng  aid  to  Leb- 
anon if  tlie  ne^'  Koveiiuuent  gets  sta- 
bilLied  there. 

What  abo'at  iho^^^  ^t.iori.s^^  aIio  go  in- 
to SouUiei TTLebai-on.  who  »i.ay  theie  lor 
a  while  and  co:ne  in  .aid  uui'  Would  »e 
be  precludetl  >jecau.-Ne  Oi  m.  i  :.'):\\  givin.t; 
any  aid  tu  Leoaiuu.' 

Mr.  WOLFF.  In  tlu  evt^nt  Uiey  give 
.«ancMia)v  i,>  i>.jiori.si^.  yes.  tliey  would 
be  cut  olf. 

Mr.  BELL  In  olhei  v,uld^.  liure  aje 
tho.~o  PLO  group.s  who  aopai-eiiUy  reside 
m.  tiie  area  of  .^outliem  Lebanon  and 
fco  down  cind  uid  in  I*iael.  Bern'a.~.e  of 
their  doing  that  ue  would  ha-ve  lo  .stop 
any  aid  that  v^e  wduid  giv:  to  Ijobinon  .^ 

Mr.  WOLFF.  That  is  conc<.t.  If  Leba- 
non gave  san<  tuary  \/>  lho.se  Auib  t.nix.ir- 
Ista  who  killed  Ch(i.stian«  \3\  Lebanon. 
that  wonld  be  a  r.iiso  ior  the  lui  "jJ  pid 
to  that  L-ounti-y. 

Mr.  MOFFEIT  Mr.  {hairnian,  will 
(he  gentleman  yield"? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  ro  ihe  pcr.tleinan 
f  rom  C  onneciu  ui 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  (.n a  1:1  nan.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  iroai  CaJ^iiorni^  'Mr 
BeLL)  raised  that  question. 

On  tlie  question  of  Lebij.on.  foi-  ex- 
ample. I  wish  to  rai<«  this  point.  I  re- 
.sp«ct  the  gentlem.in  irom  New  York  very 
much  »nA  I  Know  ho  lias  good  intentiors 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  he  did 
offer,  and  not  heii'.g  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  am  not  totally  aware  of  the 
circumstances  surroin^ding  liLs  oBerin^ 
the  amendment.  But  I  have  gi'eat  em- 
pathy concerning  the  ability  of  a  gov- 
ernment, for  example.  In  Lebanon,  no 
matter  how  ."Strong  it  i^?.  t«i  deal  with  the 
situation  when  it  is  gning  out  food  and 
medical  ,supplie.«,  for  examnle.  afi  be- 
tween Oi^o  per.soji  .md  another.  In  other 
words,  in  Lebaiion  right  now  there  j.--  a 
great  need  for  med.cnl  siipulips;  y  Vrnov 
ihat  for  a  fnrt. 

The  gentleman,  it  .•;eem.s  "o  me.  if  I  ur. - 
derst.and  him  roircil  "  is  precluding  the 
giving  ouL  0/  medii  -il  .«i-ppljf>s  (o  thoso 
people? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Ti.i^  wonld  jjre;  iude  a..' 
to  any  counUy  unles.s  the  President  de- 
termined tliJrt,  that  aid  should  be  given 
to  ttie  count.'y,  and  snijplies  given  for 
himianltarian  purpose.?,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  covered  under  that  provision.  Af?  well 
all  that  Is  cut  is  dii-eot  American  aid.  It 
does  not  preclude  lntp;T  itlon«.l  relief  or- 


gani/atioas  or  private  or  public  organi- 
.^atio.i.-;  from  giving  aid.  What  is  pre- 
( liided  Ls  asi,ii,tance  under  thi:>  act. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Cliaiiman.  a-  I 
vmriei.stood  rhe  gentleman — and  he  um 
torrt'ct  me  if  I  am  WTong — Uie  gentle- 
mun'.s  aiuenttnieiit,  in  committee  wa.s 
poiiile<^l  toward  an  aniendment  that  was 
being  o9Vrp<l.  a.s  I  rociU,  by  tlie  geiitle- 
niaii  from  Wisci.-nsin  i\L-.  Z'-bloc  ki).  or 
it  was  offered  in  antirijxitu.n  of  tiiai 
aniendmcnt  thai.  wAuld  lla^c  gum  .some 
^id  to  Ijcb-'^non. 

I  dimply  wonder  i^ho'it  tin-  I  dn  not 
like  to  ?ec  tht;  Hou--^  nt  Renn-.^pnttiti^-es 
lake  a  position  \\\9X  i^arnot.  rr^aHr  be  en- 
forced except  to  disrrlirii'.iviie  agsinv 
peoole  vho  arc  ba.^ici'lly  drfe;:  ^le.s?,  peo- 
ple v.-h;i  reM  medical  supplir"^.  I  v,-ondor 
"hat  ihf*  frertlemar's  position  )■:  on  that. 

!VTr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Chflirmnn  I  am  sure 
\\\-r  P>  t";ide'it  in  his  v  ir.dDt'-'  would  de- 
lennint'  if  a  fountry  could  n'jt  control 
its  own  destiny  in  thnt  ta<;h:in.  nnd  Iheri 
Imm.initan.in  ."-upplifs  coulri  be  giver  to 
the  people  of  the  counu-y. 

Mr.  MOFFirrr  Mr.  Chsi-TTin  I  th  -nk 
tlie  gentlem.ir 

Mr.  WOLFF.  M'-  Chairman.  1  '.vould 
like  to  take  .iu.st  2  more  minutes  of  the 
Ci->mm1ttee"»-^.i3r.o  on  this  subicrt.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  Ls  a  nation  did  not  pny  verv 
much  t+ention  t.j  Meir.  K  ni;if  '•  ii-ji  it 
w.is  oripinally  written. 

I  think  we  should  road  tho  t^:  itim  s 
of  some  of  the  people  who  an-  directing 
the  destinies  of  people  and  controllin!.; 
■iome  of  the  thi:u:s  that  ^vf  fjoing  01. 1 
th''onf;h>"'nt  the  world,  r,;id  T  K<^■r  dire<  t 
!lie  attention  ol  the  Menibfi--  to  the  te>.'. 
of  a  man  by  the  n.-nne  of  .\'-IIi«ytlK-m 
.Al-.\yubi.  vho  Is  a  prinfii)ol  vpnke-m.Tn 
for  tiie  Arab  cause. 

He  stales  in  his  treatise  hire  thst— 

Peaoo  luipo.s."d  beeaiLse  of  de/"at  or  ron- 
\if  lory  \v1ilfh  Ur*  .^viperpo-vrrs  might  gnar- 
.intee  v.as  tinflc^lrable.  as^  It  signified  the 
'rales'  rp.  ognUloii  of  llie  le<?allty  of  Israel  - 
illei^al  p-^tfitfTioe  and  thfir  cii.'^av  (at  lon  from 
'  .1   Pii'j'^iiriian  .j>r«3bleii; 

Then  he  goes  on  lo  .sa.v  tJial  Tlie 
Arabs,  therefore,  ent<jred  into  the  fourth 
war,  — .vliicii  wa.s  tlie  last  one — 'view- 
ing il  a.i  an  Arab  refutation  cf  tlio  slate 
0:'  iio-way,  no-])eace"  or  of  Israeli  peace.' 
The  fifth  war" — Uie  one  v.p  are  iiUkin;j 
about  nov. —  will  al.s0  be  aii  Arab  refuta- 
tion 01  these  tv.o  situations  ana  the  only 
way  10  break  Uie  stalemal«  in  tin-  Middle 
East." 

Fui-thcr  on  in  the  treatise  he  states 
ilie  following: 

iin»  oijjectlve  of  the  new  Arab  btrci'.e^y 
u.o-p..'ftc<>)  Is  based  on  coordiiiaied  poU'..  a! 
AV<i  u.iht&iy  aoi  ivilles,  oi'.  aehievmi;  iDreigi  - 
poli'-y  uvaii<je'j\erabiluy,  smd  o;i  coiitiiiuou:, 
— *Ieii;A!od  rttr»<.''.ij  using  rfgular  ari.icd  I'orct'^ 
fraployj'ig  coiiveutloual  methods  iii  tiie 
spirit  of  t^Lierrilla  warfare.  Thli,  .s'ratogy  (loe.5 
'lot  aim  »i}  break  ihe  b.\ck  of  'i.lie  I.^raeil  .state 
iliroiigii  .-i  sv. in  decisive  cnsjaiicment  ',\l3lc!i 
wronid  pfiA-o.^e  -Amerli-rvti  lnrer\entir>n.  so 
Irvng  a«  th^  .s<_K:lo-polltica1  siluatlon  caniKJt 
topple  tl>«  American  military  estabiuhment 
as  111  ibe  eases  of  Vietnam  or  Cuba.  Ini>tead. 
tfco  oljjecilve  U  to  oontlnuuJly  erode  Israel  .-> 
uiomie  aud  eiiaure  the  acomiiu!a'„iun  of  em<i- 
aoiia:-.slioc;.s  aud  ahatteriug  blows,  brlBgirrJ 
aboT*  IsTp.Pl'n  eventual  collapse  tlirou;;jh  a 
Israel. ;.Tl  proce.s(3  of  vti'tiorlns  !i.v"y  rnM-irr 
'.h.in  ;'rnpiitntlon. 


Mr.  C'liaiiman.  1  respectfully  refer  Oie 
Members  to  Uie  le&t  of  this  statemcjit, 
wliich  sliow>  very  cloj>e  ties  to  the  P-i- 
eiaiisL    and    Comrrunif-t   6tat<^s    of    the 

v.orld : 

foreign  Poliry  nn>.sv  to  th'-ecled  at 
-tre!i£!hemug  reliuioii.';  v.ilii  t\e  Socialist 
r.'ivp  anft  with  i-l^e  TUVa  World. 

Mr.  BROOMFITLD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
>  ifld  such  t-nie  a-  he  n.3,y  consume  to  the 
Mntlcnir.n  from  Kaiicas  «Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sup!K)rt  01  HI?.  11963.  A.i  a  cospon.sor  oi 
a.R.  11.^63,  I  consider  the  Intimation:.! 
Stiurhv  A.ssiitance  Act  of  1976  to  fc? 
desjgneo  to  athie\e  the  basic  objectives 
of  IT.S.  military  a.ssistance.  American 
nii!ilaj>  its'-ilHi.f  .«;houJd  have  tiie  ir- 
t!ir!'.-L  fi'ee'.  oJ  i.'i'enoung  U.S.  .security 
by  sirfigthening  our  liiends  and  alii"- 
It  slio'i.ld  stre.-intiien  XJS.  friends  and 
auies  m  a  way  that,  is  beueflcial  to  world 
stab'/jty  8i)d  peace.  I  wo'old  like  to  stre^  ^ 
tilt  importance  of  .several  asi>ects  of  HP 
liybo  whicii  attemp-L  to  lessen  the  possi- 
h.lii\  01  conrtict  in  liiree  areas  of  thr 
world  wiiere  conflict  would  luidermme 
ih.;  v.eu-being  of  In-nds  of  the  United 
States.  T"  ould  damaire  U.S.  interests,  end 
vou'J  disrupt  world  stability.  Theve  .sec - 
1  ons  01  the  bill  pro\ide  needed  aid  to 
the  Middl**  Fast.  i»  the  Mediterranean 
nations  01  Greo'.e  ar.d  Turkev  juid  to 
!.e  Far  East.  - 

Fir.sl.  this  bill  auti;oiues\-.6i  bilhun 
IP.  new  budgetary  auinority  for  S'<;uruy 
a.s.sistance  for  incndiy  nations  m  ttu' 
.Midul"  East.  Economic  a'd  vital  Ic  \h,> 
are.t  wliieli  li.is  b."en  weakened  ann 
drained  by  many  tragic  confbcls  and  tht 
Middle  Last  Special  Requirements  Fund 
v.ineh  auihori/cs  expenditures  essentud 
In  tile  .su<  cess  of  tiie  Sinai  Agreement  are 
desi/,ned  to  help  further  the  cause  ol 
pea(  e  m  the  Middle  Erst.  The  mihtary 
'ind  econoiiiic  aid  in  the  Middle  East 
ti^icicane  earmai-ked  for  Israel  is  a  testi- 
inoa.y  to  the  friendship  between  the 
L'nitea  States  and  Israel,  a  nation  whose 
well-being  is  extremely  imiwrtant  to  this 
country. 

Second,  H.K.  11S6<J  provides  $225  nul- 
iicn  in  security  assistance  for  GreeiP 
and  $30  million  for  Cypriot  refugees.  It 
abo  otTers  an  important  compromise  to 
wiiat  has  been  a  di^icult  impi^^sse  m 
United  Slates-Turitish  ivlatiotw  and  in 
tlie  negotiation.,  concei-ning  the  future 
stiiius  of  Cyprus.  Tlie  embargo  on  U£. 
military  as.si.stancp  to  Turkey  which  wps 
in  effect  for  mo.st  of  this  past  year  did 
not  acromplLsh  its  goal  of  forcing  prog- 
ress in  the  Cypius  talks.  Instead,  if  any- 
thing, it  caased  a  hardening  of  poRitioi> 
on  both  sides  of  the  i.ssue.  It  also  alien- 
ated Turkey,  a  longtime  friend  of  the 
Unitetl  States  and  fellow  member  ol 
NATO,  and  endangered  the  existence  of 
important  .Amerlcon  intelligence-gather- 
ing ba.ses  within  Turkey.  Ccmgress  par- 
tially lifted  the  embargo  in  October  1.97.5 
It  would  be  tmwice  for  Congrep"  to  ret'tri 
TO  an  "embargo  policy"  now. 
'  H.R.  11963  cwitainfl  a  limited,  br.t 
thoughtful  compromise  for  security  a.s- 
si'tancc  to  Turkey.  It  authorizes  no 
grant  militiny  aid  or  .security  support- 
ing assistance  to  Turkey;  however,  sec- 
rion  414  nuthori/es  up  to  $125  mOlinr,  ni 
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defense  articles  and  services  for  Turkey 
in  fiscal  year  1978  provided  that  Turkey 
observes  the  cease-fire  on  Cyprus.  Turkey 
is  eligible  for  credits  and  guaranties  un- 
der this  provision  though  the  total  level 
of  sales  to  Turkey  still  may  not  go  over 
the  $125-million  level.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  section  414  as  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  finding  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  situaticm  and  as  an  attempt  to 
preserve  U.S.  friendship  with  Turkey 
which  is  crucial  to  American  secwrity. 

The  third  aspect  of  this  bill  which  I 
find  particularly-  important  to  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  is  the  continuing  United 
States  aid  to  the  Far  East.  This  bill  in- 
cludes security  assistance  for  Indonesia, 
the  Pliilippines,  Thailand.  Taiwan,  aud 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Although  I  con- 
sider aid  to  all  these  nations  to  be  Im- 
portant, I  would  like  to  cite  the  aid  to 
Korea  as  being  particularly  important. 
Korea  is  a  keystone  to  stability  in  th^ 
Far  East  and  is  a  nation  which  merits 
U.S.  support.  A  termination  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  Korea  would  not  improve  the 
human  rights  situation  in  that  coimtry. 
It  could  transmit  to  the  North  Koreans 
a  signal  of  American  disinterest  in  events 
in  the  Far  East.  Such  a  signal  could  en- 
courage tlie  bellioose  North  Koreans  to 
attack  South  Korea,  thereby  involving 
not  onlj-  manj-  U.S.  friends  and  allies  but 
also  the  United  States  in  an  unfortunate 
conflict  in  the  Far  East.  I  also  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  not  offer  to 
the  North  Koreans  unilateral  conces- 
sions in  the  form  of  troop  withdrawals 
without  some  guai-antees  of  nonaggres- 
sion  and  peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
therefore,  to  vote  a  continuation  of  U.S. 
militai-j-  assistance  to  South  Korea. 

This  bill  is  not  a  ctu-c-all.  But  it  does 
offer  aid  to  friends  in  three  areas  of  the 
world  tliat  desperately  need  aid.  This 
vitally  important  aid  should  help  to  de- 
fuse in  those  regions  further  conflict. 
Peace  is  in  the  interests  of  not  only  U.S. 
friends  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Far  East,  but  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi-k  (Mr. 
Lent  > . 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  those  provisions  of  H.I^IDGS' 
which  would  provide  $2,255  billion  tn  aid 
to  Israel.  I  want  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  for 
approving  $1.5  billion  for  military  credit 
sales  and  $755  million  for  security  sup- 
porting a.ssistance,  and  for  resisting  all 
effort^  to  lower  those  figures. 

The  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
represent  an  investment  in  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Last  year,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Israel-Egypt  peace  agree- 
ment. Israel  took  a  gamble  for  peace. 
That  gamble  depends  on  the  United 
States  maintaining  its  long-standbig 
commitment  to  Israel,  a  reliable  demo- 
cratic ally. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  dependent 
upon  a  reasonable  strategic  balance  In 
that  region.  This  legislation  would  not 
fit  that  balance  in  favor  of  Israel.  In- 
deed, all  it  would  do  is  mahitain  the  3- 
to-l  Arab  superiority  in  weapons  against 
Lsrael.  The  funding  level  in  this  bill  will 


not  insure  peace,  but  it  will  significantly 
lessen  the  prospects  of  war.  More  than 
anything  else,  the  prospects  for  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  dep^id  on  the 
perception  on  the  part  of  Arab  leaders 
that  Israel  cannot  be  defeated  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  $2.3  billion  in  Uiis  bill 
would  seem  a  small  price  to  pay,  consid- 
ering that  another  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  the  Mideast  woiUd  cost  us  at  least  20 
times  that  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Israel  has  long  been  an 
integral  part  of  our  Mideast  poUcy  and 
a  steadfast  friend.  I  urge  that  we  con- 
tmue  our  commitment  to  her. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  critical  aspect  of  the  legislation 
before  us  this  afternoon  is  that  assist- 
ance which  is  made  available  to  Israel. 
The  $2.3  bilUon  earmarked  for  Israel  is 
essential  to  help  maintain  the  vei-y  deli- 
cate balance  of  forces  in  the  strife-torn 
Middle  East  by  guaranteeing  that  Israel 
is  able  to  properly  defend  itself  against 
Arab  aggression  and  to  fulfill  the  agree- 
ments which  were  made  in  the  Sinai 
Accord. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  aid  for 
Israel  which  HH.  11963  authorizes,  there 
are  a  number  of  important  factors  to 
consider.  As  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill  accurately  notes,  40  percent  of 
Israels  national  budget  goes  for  defense 
and  20  percent  for  debt  servicing.  In  a 
real  waj',  these  expenditures  are  for  our 
national  defense  and  that  of  the  free 
world,  for  should  Israel  fail,  Russian 
hegemony  would  be  swiftly  established 
in  that  region  which  would  pose  a  dev- 
astatin^^thi'eat  to  Europe  and  thus  to 
the  extra  free  world. 

In  order  to  properly  maintain  its  de- 
fenses, tlie  valiant  people  of  Israel  have 
had  to  make  enormous  sacrifices.  Israelis 
are  the  highest  taxed  people  in  the  world 
and  more  than  60  percent  of  a  workers 
average  weekly  salary  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Israeli  pound  has  been  de- 
valued 67  percent  in  the  last  18  months 
and,  last  year,  Israel's  GNP  dropped  6 
percent.  "Hiat  nation's  defense  expendi- 
tures con.sume  some  30  percent  of  Israel's 
ONP,  compared  to  6  percent  in  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  its  withdiawal  to  the  new 
lines  under  the  Sinai  Accord  Israel  ob- 
tained approximately  60  percent  of  its 
oil  from  the  Abu  Rudeis  oil  fields.  It  must 
now  purchase  an  equivalent  amount  on 
the  world  market  which  will  cost  over 
$350  milUon.  Further,  Israel's  new  mili- 
tary lines  in  the  Sinai — which  are  less 
defensible — will  cost  at  least  $150  million. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  more  tiian  90  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican militaiy  assistance  throughout  the 
world  over  the  past  three  decades  has 
been  in  the  form  of  grants.  Until  just  3 
years  ago,  however,  Israel  never  received 
military  aid  on  a  grant  basis.  As  a 
consequence,  that  nation  has  had  to  go 
deeply  Into  debt  to  defend  itself;  its'for- 
eign  debt  now  amotmts  to  over  $2,800  for 
each  person — well  over  five  times  tliat 
of  any  other  nation. 

In  a  recent  Wall  Street  Jom-nal  article 
it  was  reported  that  the  sharp  increases 
in  oil  prices  has  enabled  coimtries  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia  "to  plan  massive  spend- 
ing programs  to  modernize  their  forces. 


both  by  ordering  the  latest  U.S.  planes 
and  ships  and  contracting  for  large 
training  programs."  Since  the  1973  Yom 
Kippur  war,  Arab  nations  have  pur- 
chased arms  and  services  amoimting  to 
between  $10  biUion  and  $14  billion  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  England,  Prance,  and 
the  United  States.  The  $2.3  biUion  for  Is- 
rael barely  maintains  a  balance  in  qual- 
ity to  overcome  this  gross  imbalance  ui 
quantity. 

I  fu-mly  beUeve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States — and  in  the  interests  of  striving 
for  stability  in  the  Middle  East — to  make 
this  urgently  required  assistance  avail- 
able to  Israel  in  order  that  it  may  pro- 
tect its  territorial  integrity,  its  freedom 
and  independence — in  fact,  its  very  ex- 
istence. We  must  not  forget  that 'Israel 
is  the  one  staUe  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  the  Arab  States 
will  certainly  not  negotiate  with  an  Israel 
which  is  militarily  and  ectmomically- 
weak.  Itiere  can  be  no  question  that  aid 
to  Israel  is  an  investment  m  progress  to- 
ward peace — indeed.  It  is  the  only  way  a 
chance  for  negotiations  and  peace  can  be 
assured. 

With  respect  to  other  features  of  this 
legislation,  there  are  a  number  of  wel- 
come and  long-overdue  reforms  which 
this  bill  incorporates,  such  as  the  termi- 
nation of  all  authority  for  Military  As- 
sistathce  Advisory  Groups  and  other  over- 
seas U.S.  military  assistance  personnel 
as  of  October  1,  1977;  the  requirement 
that  the  President  must  provide  Con-^ 
gress  with  the  names  of  all  sales  agents 
in  Government  and  commercial  arms 
sales  abroad;  the  extension  from  20  to 
30  calendar  days  for  the  congi-essional 
review  period  for  disapproval  of  letters 
of  offer  for  saJes  of  all  defense  articles 
or  services  over  $25  million;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  aid  to  any  nation  or  group  for 
mihtary  activities  in  Angola;  the  prohi- 
bition of  grant  MAP,  seciu-ity  support- 
ing assistance  and  FMS  credits  to  Chile; 
increasing  the  authorization  for  refugee 
aid  to  Cj'prus  by  $20  miUion;  and  the 
easing  of  export  controls  on  trade  with 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  conditioned 
on  progress  being  made  on  an  account- 
ing for  our  POW/MIA's. 

Although  I  have  grave  misgivings  over 
the  size  and  depth  of  our  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  and  arms  sales  overseas, 
I  feel  that,  on  balance,  the  legislation 
before  us  should  be  enacted.  It  attempts 
to  correct  inequities,  to  terminate  un- 
necessary and  imwise  programs  and  ob- 
jectives, to  encourage  other  lands  to  be- 
come more  self-sufficient,  and  to  strike 
an  equitable  balance  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  am  hopeful  that  further  steps  will  soon 
be  taken  to  further  limit  our  military 
aid  and  sales  programs  abroad  and  that 
some  effective  and  meaningful  disarma- 
ment agreement  can  be  reached  among 
not  only  the  superpowers  but  smaller 
states  as  well. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  demo- 
ci-atic  State  of  Israel.  The  people  of 
Israel  are  a  peace-loving  people  who 
have  faced  continuous  military  and  ter- 
rorist attacks  throughout  their  liistory. 

The  Israeli  people  do  not  like  to  have 
to  ask  the  United  States  for  help.  If  the 
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Soviet  Union  would  keep  its  hands  out  of 
the  Middle  East,  we  would  not  have  this 
request  before  us  today.  Israel,  with  only 
3  million  people,  just  cannot  take  on  the 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  itvS  client 
states  alone. 

The  funds  in  this  bill  are  needed  to 
compensate  Israel,  as  provided  for  in  the 
interim  peace  agreement,  for  giving  up 
important  military  positions  in  the  Sinai 
in  return  for  assurances  from  the  United 
States  and  in  the  face  of  continued  hos- 
tility from  the  Arabs. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  Government 
is  veiT  actively  engaged  in  wooing  Egypt 
away  from  the  Soviet  orbit.  There  is 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  this 
bill  for  Egypt  as  part  of  that  effort.  But 
no  one  is  sure  that  our  moves  toward 
Egypt  will  guarantee  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Even  if  Egypt  became 
.solidly  pro- American,  they  could  still 
take  their  plentiful  Ru.ssian  weapons  and 
their  new  weapons  from  Western  Europe 
and  perhaps  even  America  and  launch 
yet  another  surprise  attack  against 
Israel. 

In  1971.  in  the  American-sponsored 
agreement  to  end  the  on-going  war  of 
attrition  at  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  to  be  barred  from  placing  an- 
tiaircraft missiles  close  to  the  canal.  The 
Egyptians  violated  this  agreement,  but 
the  U.S.  Government  took  no  action  to 
enforce  it.  During  the  1973  war.  those 
forward  Egyptian  antiaircraft  missiles 
took  a  terrible  toll  of  Israeli  lives  and 
planes.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
based  on  more  than  American-sponsored 
agi-eements.  Israel  must  be  strong 
enough  to  pix>tect  herself  if  the  Ameri- 
can-sponsored agreements  should  fail. 

Israel  did  not  want  to  withdraw  from 
the  strategic  Sinai  passes  without  more 
than  just  U.S.  a.ssurances  of  Egyptian 
good  intentions.  The  Egyptians  to  this 
day  refuse  to  recognize  Israel.  Israel 
is  asking  for  modem  v/eapons  to  assure 
its  own  defense  from  its  new  and  more 
vulnerable  positions  in  Sinai.  We  cannot 
ask  fxiends  to  expose  themselves  to  dan- 
ger and  then  refuse  to  give  them  the 
means  to  protect  themselves. 

Foreign  aid  started  with  the  Marshall 
Plan  to  rehabilitate  the  war-torn  democ- 
racies of  Europe.  It  worked.  Western 
Europe  flourished  and  the  American  peo- 
ple supported  foreign  aid. 

However,  during  more  recent  times  we 
have  given  out  billions  upon  billions  In 
foreign  aid  to  countries  that  have  turned 
against  us;  and  the  American  people 
have  tiii'ned  against  foreign  aid. 

People  know  the  difference  between 
helping  true  friends  and  trying  to  buy 
the  friendship  of  those  who  do  not  really 
like  us. 

Since  the  size  of  this  request  must  be 
viewed  in  light  of  our  own  economic  dif- 
ficulties, we  .should  make  cai-eful  study 
of  the  willingness  of  Israel's  own  citizens 
to  bear  the  great  share  of  the  bur'lcn  of 
their  own  defense. 

The  people  in  Israel  are  the  highest- 
taxed  people  in  the  free  world.  Israelis 
must  pay  more  than  60  percent  of  their 
salaries  to  the  government  in  taxes  to 
pay  for  defensive  arms.  The  average  Is- 
raeli earns  about  $2,000  a  year  and  pays 
$1,200  of  that  In  taxes. 


The  Israelis  are  doing  their  share  of 
facing  the  threat  of  Soviet  power  with 
a  comprehensive  program  of  stringent 
belt-tightentng  that  our  own  economic 
planners  may  wish  to  study. 

As  part  of  its  belt-tightening  program, 
the  import  of  luxury  items  has  been 
banned.  At  the  .same  time,  the  Lsraell 
people  are  being  forced  to  pay  substan- 
tinliy  more  for  basic  food  commodities, 
bus  fares,  electricity,  and  water  rates. 
Import  taxes  have  gone  still  higher.  Oth- 
er tax  increases  have  affected  travel 
abroad  and  bank  services  and  there  are 
heavy  new  employer  taxes  on  salaries 
and  pensions.  Economic  development  in 
I.-^rael  has  been  halted  by  a  wave  of 
compulsory  business  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Israel  has  had  to  go  deeply  into  debt 
to  pay  for  her  security.  Israels  per  capita 
foreign  debt  is  five  times  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

During  1974,  Israel's  foreign  exchange 
resei-ves  declined  by  38  percent  and  her 
balance-of-payments  deficit  approached 
$800  million. 

Israel's  defen.se  expenditures  already 
consume  30  percent  of  the  country's 
gross  national  product,  compared  with 
6  percent  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  its  huge  but  vital  arms 
imports  from  the  United  States,  Israel 
suffers  from  inflation  at  a  rate  far  in 
excess  of  that  in  the  United  States.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  doubled  in  the  5 
years  between  1969  and  1974. 

Israel  is  trying  hard  to  overcome  its 
adver.se  balance  of  trade  by  increasing 
exports.  They  are  ti-ying  hard  to  be 
economically  self-sustaining  and  would 
have  achieved  this  long  ago  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  need  to  counteiact  the  mas- 
sive Soviet  arms  shipments  to  tlie  neigh- 
boring Arab  States. 

Israel  is  seeking  to  control  its  own 
government  spending.  They  just  cut  all 
government  departments  by  5  percent 
in  an  additional  austerity  move. 

The  economic  and  military  assistance 
requested  will  not  help  Israel  raise  its 
standard  of  Uvihg  or  even  maintain  It 
at  its  present  level.  It  will  harely  cover 
the  cost  of  the  oil  being  given  up  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  defense  line — 
expenses  incurred  solely  as  a  result  of  the 
Ameilcan-sponsored  interim  agreement. 

The  Yom  Kippur  war  set  Lsrael  back 
2  yearns.  Every  working  man  and  woman 
in  Israel  will  have  to  work  2  years  just  to 
get  back  to  where  tliey  were  before  the 
war. 

Of  course  nearly  all  of  the  aid  dollais 
for  Israel  will  stay  right  here  since  they 
arc  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods — an 
act  which  serves  to  help  our  own  eco- 
nomic problems. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Israel 
is  America's  second  large^st  trading  part- 
ner in  the  Middle  Ea.st,  after  Iran.  Israel 
l>lans  to  spend  well  ov^r  the  amouiit  re- 
ciuestc'd  in  the  United  States  this  year. 
While  the  Israelis  are  spending  their  aid 
dollars  in  the  United  States,  Egypt  will 
be  usini;  her  aid  to  divert  funds  to  pay 
off  her  $7  billion  debt  to  the  Russians. 

Much  of  the  assistance  being  requested 
for  Israel  is  In  the  form  of  long-term 
loans.  Tliese  loans  are  a  safe  investment. 
The  State  of  Israel  has  never  at  any 


time  defaulted  in  the  payment  q;f  princi- 
pal or  interest  on  any  debt. 

The  Arabs  have  received  $20  billion 
in  arms  since  tlie  end  of  the  1973  war. 
Israel  is  seeking  this  assistance  to  coun- 
teract that  flow  of  arms.  Israel  cannot 
do  much  more  to  enlarge  its  forces,  but 
it  badly  needs  to  modernize. 

Tanks  are  just  one  example.  At  the 
present  time,  Lsrael  has  3,000  tanks.  One 
thousand  of  tliem  are  Shermans  from 
World  War  II.  A  great  number  of  the 
other  2.000  are  cannibalized  Russian 
equipment  that  they  captured  and  have 
made  to  work. 

While  I  will  agree  to  the  fimds  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  economic  aid  to 
Egypt  in  the  hope  that  the  Egyptians  can 
be  di\'erted  from  their  hostile  ways,  I  will 
never  support  U.S.  military  aid  to  Egypt. 
Egypt  faces  no  threat  from  Israel.  If 
Egypt  is  truely  seeking  to  live  in  peace 
with  its  neighbors  and  has  turned  its  at- 
tention to  its  own  national  development, 
they  will  need  tractors,  not  tanks. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  Is- 
raeli withdrawals  in  the  Middle  East  are 
a  great  risk.  They  will  not  guarantee 
the  coming  of  peace.  The  Arabs  had  re- 
fused to  make  peace  even  before  the 
Israelis  gained  control  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  the  Sinai,  Gaza,  or  the  West 
Bank.  The  holding  of  these  territories 
is  not  the  roadblock  to  peace.  Recogni- 
tion of  Israel  by  the  Arabs  is  still  the 
key. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  know  of  no  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  whose  people  are  work- 
ing harder  in  their  own  defense  than 
Israel.  This  measure  to  assist  the  brave, 
freedom-loving  people  of  Israel  deserves 
our  full  support. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
passage  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  now  before  the  House  and 
for  the  companion  appropriation  meas- 
ure to  be  considered  tomorrow.  There  are 
three  crucial  provisions  that  I  would  like 
to  emphasize. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  is  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  that  provides  vital  U.S.  assist- 
ance for  Israel.  In  fact,  about  one-half 
of  this  authorization  bill  Is  earmarked 
for  Israel  and  two-thirds  for  the  Middle 
East.  As  the  International  Relations 
Committee  report  noted,  an  economically 
and  militarily  strong  Israel  Is  necessary 
to  ensure  her  existence  and  provide  an 
environment  in  which  progress  toward 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Lsraeli  conflict  will  become  possible. 

Israel  today  is  stretched  Uf  its  end 
limits  in  using  its  own  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  effectively  and  eflBciently 
as  possible.  It  is  determined  and  able  to 
carry  the  main  burden  of  its  own  de- 
fense, but  it  is  facing  states  with  increas- 
hig  quantities  of  sophisticated  arms  fi- 
nanced by  lar  ,0  oil  I'evenues  flowing  to 
the  Arab  v,orlc!.  Our  continued  commit- 
ment to  Israel's  security  and  survival 
gives  reason  for  our  assisting  Israel  "as 
best  we  can  to  preserve  its  defense  capa- 
bility and  economic  viability.  A  weak 
Israel  will  almost  certainly  trigger  an- 
other Mideast  war.  This  can  and  must 
be  avoided. 

Additionally,  the  bill  contains  far- 
reaching  and  .significant  policy  provi- 
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sions  which  will  enable  Congress  to  eCfec- 
tively  control  the  rapidly  growing  sale  of 
UJS.  arms  abroad.  H.R.  11963  extends 
tlie  right  of  congressional  disapproval 
from  arms  sales  to  arms  transfers;  re- 
quires all  weapon  sales  in  excess  of  $25 
million  to  be  submitted  for  congressional 
approval;  mandates  the  reporting  of  all 
agents"  fees  paid  by  military  manufac- 
turers to  promote  weapons  sales;  and 
extends  the  period  available  to  Congress 
to  disapprove  any  sale  from  20  to  30  days. 
Finally,  H.R.  11963  establishes  a  mech- 
anism which  will  provide  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  terminate  military  and 
security  supporting  assistance  to  regimes 
engaged  In  gross  violations  of  universally 
acknowledged  himian  rites.  Should  H.R. 
11963  be  defeated,  these  vitally  needed 
anns  control  measures  v\ould  not  go  into 
effect. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  join  me  in  supporting  both  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  and  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11963,  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  of  1976.  In  par- 
ticular, I  wish  to  emphasize  my  support 
for  two  provisions  of  the  bill. 

First.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
support  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
authorize  $2.3  billion  in  assistance  for  Is- 
rael. This  is  absolutely  vital  for  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  for  the  building  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  amount  of  funds  authorized  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  pro- 
\  ided  are  the  result  of  exhaustive  study 
by  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. We  all  know  that  Israel  is  a  small 
nation  that  has  been  called  on  time  and 
again  to  make  enormous  sacrifices  to 
maintain  its  independence.  The  Israeli 
people,  even  in  time  of  relative  peace, 
carry  a  toribly  heavy  burden  of  taxes 
and  austerity  budgets.  Their  domestic 
resources  have  been  pressed  to  the  limit 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

The  Arab  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  benefit  of  their  enonnoos  oil 
wealth  aiMi  of  the  willingness  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  provide  them  with  im- 
mense quantities  of  modem  military 
hardware. 

The  provisions  of  tliis  bin  have  been 
designed  to  meet  Israel's  national  de- 
fense needs  and  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  If  we  failed 
to  provide  this  assistance,  the  Ixievltable 
result  would  be  a  weakening  of  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  likelihood  of  war. 

Tlie  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  must  remain  the  security 
and  national  ind^endence  of  Israel.  The 
ability  of  Isra^  to  defend  itself  against 
its  would-be  destroyers  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  the  building  of  a  lasting 
peace.  There  will  never  be  such  a  peace 
If  the  adversaries  of  Israel  believe  they 
have  a  chance  to  destroy  that  state  by 
force  of  arms. 

I  also  wish  to  address  another  provi- 
sion of  the  Wii.  section  306,  which  deals 
^ith  the  problem  of  fees  paid  to  foreign 
military  sales  agents.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  long  string  of  disclo- 
sures of  incidents  of  bribery  and  corrup- 


tion involved  in  the  use  of  sales  agents 
to  promote  the  sale  of  arms  overseas. 
The  language  of  section  306  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  intensive  study  of  this  prob- 
lem by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy — which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair. 

The  subcommittee  held  several  days  of 
hearings  on  this  problem  last  year.  Our 
goal  was  to  find  a  way  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  with  the  problem 
effectively. 

We  heard  testimony  from  officials  of 
the  responsible  agencies.  Including  the 
Defense  Department,  State  Department, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Ovei-seas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  the  Internal  Revenue  SeiT- 
ice,  the  Justice  Department,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board. 

As  indicated  in  the  committee  report 
on  this  bill,  the  subcommittee  reached 
four  main  conclusions.  First,  these  fees 
paid  to  overseas  sales  agents  have  been 
a  source  of  extensive  bribery  of  foreign 
officials.  Second,  substantial  stuns  have 
been  paid  in  bribes  by  American  corpora- 
tions without  accoimtability  to  their 
stockholders.  Third,  slush  fimds  used  to 
pay  these  bribes  have  been  the  source 
of  illegal  Presidential  campaign  contribu- 
tions in  this  country.  And  fourth,  the 
mechanisms  used  in  these  bribery 
schemes  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  United  States. 

Section  306  amends  the  Foreign  Mili- 
taiy  Sales  Act  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  to  require  that  certain  reports  now 
made  by  the  President  include  the  name 
of  any  sales  agent  or  other  person  re- 
ceiving a  fee  or  commission  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  sale  of  a  defense  article 
or  service  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national orgtmization  and  the  amount  of 
such  fee  or  commission.  Bona  fide 
employees  of  U.S.  corporations  are  not 
included. 

The  language  of  this  section  is  drawn 
from  a  bill  I  introduced  last  October, 
with  the  unanimous  cosponsorship  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  We  con- 
cluded that  this  reporting  requirement 
would  sharply  curtail  the  use  of  sueh 
fees  for  the  piupose  of  bribery.  In  addi- 
tion, these  r^)ort8  will  enable  tbe  proper 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
«iforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  \o  deter  future  violations  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  enactment  of  Section  306  of  this  bill 
will  take  us  a  giant  stride  toward  elim- 
inating the  evil  of  corruption  in  the  sale 
of  arms  abroad.  I  believe  that  this  cor- 
ruption must  be  eliminated  to  restore 
integrity  to  the  operations  of  American 
corporations  abroad  and  to  restore  com- 
plete ccHifidence  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  vsdth  the  countries 
involved. 

Mr,  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1976.  The  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  tills  legislation — over  $2.8  of  the  $3.4 
billion— is  earmaiked  for  the  Middle 
East  The  Congress  is  seeking  to  imder- 
take  this  commitment  because  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  will  be  war  or 


peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  pressing  foreign  policy  problem 
we  face  today. 

The  heart  of  this  legislation  is  the 
generous  assistance  extended  to  Israel 
in  order  to  help  it  meet  its  onerous  de- 
fense burde'h.  The  amount  of  aid  Israel 
will  receive — $755  million  in  security  as- 
sistance, and  $1.5  billion  in  arms  credits, 
half  of  which  wiU  l>e  forgiven — ^is  essen- 
tial to  its  continued  survival  and  exist- 
ence as  a  state.  The  fact  remains  that 
2  years  after  embarking  on  a  major  ef- 
fort to  secure  peace  in  the  area,  the  goal 
remains  an  elusive  one.  A  reduction  in 
Israel's  defense  capabilities  at  this  cru- 
cial time  can  only  invite  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  mistakenly  conclude  that  they 
are  free  to  exploit  Israel's  strategic 
weakness  and  the  United  States  will  tol- 
erate such  action. 

I  understa.nd  the  feeling  of  some  that, 
in  a  time  of  great  social  economic  need 
at  home,  we  should  cut  back  assistance 
to  our  allies  abroad.  Nevertheless,  ttiese 
needs  must  be  balanced  against  the 
probability  that  without  the  fimds  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation,  war  could 
again  erupt  in  the  area.  "While  there  is  no 
way  to  calculate  the  financial  or  human 
costs  If  war  should  break  out,  aside  from 
the  imminent  threat  to  world  peace, 
some  experts  estimate  that  anottier 
Arab-Israeli  war,  with  a  reimposition  of 
an  oil  embargo,  could  cost  our  country* 
in  money  more  than  30  times  the  amount 
slated  for  the  Middle  East. 

This  legislation  reaffirms  that  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  is 
intimately  tied  to  the  siurival  and  se- 
curity of  the  State  of  Israel.  For  over  a 
generation 'ovu-  two  great  nations  have 
been  bound  by  the  historical  traditions 
and  democratic  principles  we  share.  TTiis 
legislation  strengthens  that  relation- 
ship, to  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  numerous  efforts  to 
bring  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  All  the  nations  involved  are 
acutely  aware  that  the  prospects  for 
peace  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  strategic  balance  of  power  in  the 
area.  Only  if  Israel  Is  able  to  c(q>e  with 
any  military  chaDoige  it  may  confront, 
can  a  political  solution  emerge. 

It  is  a  relatively  small  price  to  pay  to 
avoid  another  destructive  and  tragic 
war.  It  is  a  relatively  small  price  to  pay 
to  guarantee  the  survival  of  the  Uhited 
States  one  true  friend  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  fully  supporting  the  AOddle  East 
package  in  this  bill. 

m  addition  to  promoting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  this  legislation  provides  for 
fundamental  policy  changes  with  pro- 
found long-tenn  Implicatlcms.  It  In- 
creases and  strengthens  Congress  role  in 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  most  crucial 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy:  our  pro- 
gram of  arms  sales  and  credits  abroad. 

Continuing  the  courageous  precedent 
established  by  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion of  1972,  this  legislation  makes  the 
President  more  accountable  to  the  Oon- 
giess  and  the  American  people  for  the 
militai;^  aid  we  extend  to  foreign  nations. 
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For  the  fii-st  time,  our  inespor.sibly 
chaotic  pattern  of  mflltai-y  sales  and 
credits  abroad^which  could  reach  an 
astoimding  $12  billion  this  year  alone — 
will  be  brought  under  systematic  control. 
I  hope  that  we  will  beghi  the  process  of 
halting  our  role  as  arms  m*^rchant  to 
the  world.  I  think  those  who  aryuf  that 
we  should  aim  all  sides  to  international 
controversies  in  order  to  acquire  politi- 
cal leverage  are  wrong.  I  fear  we  will  be 
aiding  the  inevitable  use  of  those  aim.^. 
rather  than  the  effort:,  to  seek  peace- 
ful solutions  to  pohtical  differences. 

It  is  my  hope  that  under  this  legi.-.la- 
iion,  our  arms  .sales  poUcies  will  begin  to 
reflect  the  principles  we  as  a  nation  value 
and  wish  to  see  conscientiously  apphed 
to  our  foreign  policy.  Countries  which 
engage  in  gross  violation  of  human 
rights,  or  which  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex,  or 
which  harbor  international  terrorists, 
should  no  longer  continue  to  be  the  re- 
cipients of  American  military  aid. 

In  appropriate  response  to  the  shock- 
ing scandals  involving  corporate  payoffs 
abroad,  which  have  threatened  the 
stability  of  several  friendly  governments, 
this  bill  requires  revelation  of  the  names 
of  all  agents  who  receive  commis-sion  on 
the  sale  of  American  arms. 

This  legislation  also  contains  several 
foreign  policy  initiative.s — in  Vietnam, 
Angola.  Chile.  Turkey,  and  Korea — de- 
.signed  to  achieve  an  easing  of  intenia- 
tlonal  tensions  involving  these  countries. 
I  believe  the  provisions  for  cutting  off 
all  aid  to  Angola,  partially  lii'ting  the 
trade  embargo  with  Vietnam,  and 
prohibiimg  U.S.  Government  assistance 
io  the  junta  in  Chile  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  and  .serve  the 
cau.^e  of  peace. 

Our  program  of  arm?  sales  and  credil.s 
abroad  is  an  inte'j;ral  part  of  cur  foreign 
policy.  Since  1945,  tlie  United  States  has 
extended  more  than  $67  bilhon  iii  mili- 
tary and  security  assistance  to  foreign 
countries — $37  billion  since  1973  alone. 
Our  country  is  by  far  the  lai-gest  ex- 
porter ox  arms  in  the  vvorld.  Unfortu- 
nately we  sell  tlie  means  of  war  to  almost 
any  nation  with  dollars  to  pay  for  It. 
Generally  these  sales  are  made  with  al- 
most no  regard  to  tiie  political  and  mili- 
tary consequences. 

Our  recent  history  suggests  that  unless 
Congres^ssumes  a  gi-eater  responsibility 
over  arms  sales,  these  disturbing  trends 
can  only  continue.  Thus,  this  act  makes 
a  number  of  Important  changes. 

First,  the  President  is  prohibited  from 
giving  his  consent  to  a  transfer  of  Amer- 
ican arms  from  one  country  to  another 
without  Congress  approval. 

From  time  to  time  've  have  discovered 
that  countries  which  buy  arms  osten- 
sibly for  their  own  legitimate  defense 
purposes  have  turned  around  and  placed 
them  In  the  hands  of  other  countries  for 
aggressive  purposes.  The  United  States 
c.nmot  stand  idly  by  in  the  face  of  arms 
transfers  which  subvert  the  intent  of  our 
asistance  programs,  and  threaten  the 
security  of  our  allies.  This  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  our  arms  have  foimd  their  way 
into  the  arsenals  of  the  confrontation 


states  against  Israel.  Hopefully,  this  bill 
will  provide  a  partial  safeguard  against 
this  danger. 

Second,  all  letters  of  offer  submitted 
10  the  Congress  by  the  President  must 
coiUaui  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  the 
recipient,  the  regional  balance  of  power, 
US.  preparedness,  and  our  national 
.-ecurity  interests  in  the  .sale.  Congre.ss 
cit.-peiately  needs  thi.^  information  if  it 
IS  to  effectively  evaluate  proposed  arms 
sales.  I  believe  this  pro\iaion  will  help  us 
avoid  major  disagreements,  .such  as  we 
experienced  over  tlie  .sale  of  the  Hawk 
mi.^silfs  to  Jordan  la.st  year. 

Third,  the  President  i.s  directed  to  .sub- 
mit annually  a  2-ycar  i)ro.«pectus  on 
future  U.S.  arms  .-al^.'^.  acrnmpanied  by  a 
com!  rehen:-ive  impact  analy.sls.  This  will 
kive  tile  Congress  substantial  insight  in- 
to our  arms  policy.  Such  a  report  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  bring  about  some 
rationality  to  our  armaments  and  .'.ecu- 
rity  assistance  programs. 

Fourth,  a  $9  billion  ceiling  on  U.S. 
arms  sales  abroad — Government  and 
commercial — i.i  imposed.  This  ceiling 
breaks  the  ever-increasing  spiral  of 
American  gun  running,  and  provides  the 
only  hope  v.e  have  of  f^iopping  thoKlan- 
t-^erous  proliferation  of  armaments 
throu:^;hout  the  world. 

Our  arms  sales  do  not  occur  in  a 
poliL»«>«'l  and  so<nal  vacuum.  The  United 
Sttftes  h,is  become  strongly  identified — 
often  because  of  its  amis  policie.s  as  a 
major  supporter  of  totalitarian  regimes 
on  .several  continents. 

The  spirit  of  our  fcreien  policy  .state- 
ments— belief  in  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  self-determination, 
support  for  basic  human  rights  and 
liberties,  cncoiirasement  of  the  growth 
of  democracy  around  the  world — means 
little  when  we  supply  the  instruments  of 
poV.er  and  oppre- -.ion  to  coirui)t  military 
dicta  torshii.\<. 

This  legislation  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  bring  oiu-  arms  policy  In 
line  with  our  stated  foreign  policy.  It 
prohibits  assistance  to  any  country 
which  ensa'.;es  in  a  pattern  of  gross  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  including 
torture,  arbitrary  detention,  and  the  .sys- 
tematic denial  of  basic  liberties.  More- 
over, it  requires  the  Piesident  to  repoi-t 
on  tlie  state  of  human  rights  in  each 
coimti-y  slated  to  receive  our  aid — and 
adjust  our  assistance  accordingly. 

Primarily  in  response  to  the  Arab  boy- 
cott, this  bill  also  contains  sirong  sanc- 
tions against  discrimination.  It  states 
that  it  is  our  national  ix)licy  not  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  any  nation  which  seeks  to 
enforce  discrimination  based  on  race, 
sex.  religion,  or  national  origin  again.st 
any  American  seeking  to  participate  in 
tiie.^e  transactions.  It  prohibits  all  U.S. 
agencies  and  their  subcontractors  from 
enforcing  such  demands  against  tiieir 
employees. 

Although  I  would  prefer  lo  give  teeth 
to  our  policy  by  providing  for  an  out- 
right ban  on  any  project  with  any  coun- 
ti-y  which  refuses  to  end  discrimination 
against  our  citizens,  these  more  moderate 
provisions  will  still  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  efforts  to  curb  the 
growing  and  dangerous  Influence  of  the 
Arab  boycott  on  our  society  and  economy. 


The  spectaeular  problem  of  Interna- 
tional t^Torism  continues  to  plague  the 
world's  airports;  embassies,  office  build- 
ings, refugee  camps,  and  stadiums.  This 
legislation  recognizes  political  terrorists 
for  what  they  are:  not  disparate  and 
isolated  Individuals  and  groups  acting 
alone,  but  highly  disciplined  paramilitary 
organizations  whose  existence  Is  made 
possible  only  because  of  the  acquiescence, 
support,  and  encouragement  they  receive 
from  legitimate,  sovereign  governments. 
If  terrorists  and  those  who  harbor  them 
luiderbtood  that  they  would  not  escape 
re.sponsibihty  for  their  actions,  there 
would  cxi.st  a  stronger  deterrent  against 
their  activities.  Words  and  expressions  of 
moral  outrage  are  Ineffective  in  such 
desp..r<.te  circumstances;  they  must  be 
backed  up  v.itli  our  actions.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  termination  of  all 
assistance  to  any  government  which  gives 
sanctuary  from  prosecution  to  any  ter- 
rorist .  We  have  long  needed  such  a  policy. 

The  entire  thrust  behind  the  new 
.•^landards  set  out  in  this  legislation  is  to 
mandate,  by  law,  that  the  strength  of 
our  convictions  be  matched  by  our  deeds. 
I  very  much  hope  that  our  adoption  of 
these  policies  will  lead  to  a  more  effective 
American  foreign  policy,  which  we  can 
all  take  pride  in,  and  which  earns  tlie 
respect  of  nations  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  O  HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long 
as  the  inland  of  Cyprus  continues  to  be 
occupied  by  a  foreign  anny,  as  long  as 
the  refugee  problem  remains  unsolved, 
we  cannot  go  back  to  "business  as  usual" 
with  Turkey. 

justice  and  morality  demand  that  we 
make  this  position  clear  to  all  parties 
directly  and  indirectly  involved.  This  in-* 
dudes  Turkey,  oiu"  Western  allies,  and 
the  administration  itself. 

Wiicn  the  full  history  of  the  Cyprus 
tragedy  is  written,  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
be  shown  to  have  clearly  been  more  sen- 
sitive and  coiTect  than  the  executive 
branch  to  the  politics  and  the  human  as- 
pectb  of  the  area. 

The  1975  actions  of  the  Congress  In 
cutting  off,  then  restricting.  Turkish 
militai-y  aid.  are  in  keeping  with  our  own 
laws.  Congress  not  only  helped  with  the 
refugees,  but  we  also  salvaged  part  of 
our  Nations  honor  and  prestige  by  so 
doing. 

The  Greek  junta  of  loannldes  com- 
mitted a  stupid  and  catastrophic  blunder 
in  attempting  a  coup  against  President 
Makarios  in  1974.  This  would  never  have 
happened  had  Greece  had  a  democratic 
government  at  the  time. 

Yet,  in  1969,  when  I  joined  51  Con- 
gressman, and  again  in  1972,  when  I 
joined  81  Congressmen,  in  letters  to  the 
State  Department  protesting  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  junta's  dictatorship,  we  were 
shrugged  off.  History  has  since  proven 
that  a  inoraliy  sound  U.S.  position  then 
v.ould  have  also  been  politically  sound 
in  the  long  lun.  The  United  States  is, 
unfortunately,  viewed  in  Greece  and  Cy- 
prus as  partly  to  blame  both  for  the  coup 
against  Makarios  and  tlie  subsequent 
Tm-kish  invasion. 

There  has  been  an  important  side  ef- 
fect of  the  congressional  cut-off  of  Turk- 
ish military  aid.  It  Is  that  Greece,  again 
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a  bustling  democracy  with  an  outBtand- 
Ing  leader,  Constanttne  Karamanlto.  has 
beea  given  time  to  resuinily  Mid  Imintnre 
its  armed  forces,  which  had  been  weak- 
ened durlns  the  Junta. 

Now  Greece  is  stronger  and  less  vul- 
nei-able  militarily.  It  is  better  aUe  to  de- 
fend itfi^,  and  this  should  reduce  anjr 
Tuiicish  temptation  to  engage  in  an  ad- 
venture in  the  ongoing  A^rean  Islands 
dispute. 

The  western  world  wants  to  keep  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  alliance.  Con- 
gress does  not  want  to  exclude  Turkey, 
but  we  should  not,  and  cannot,  be  cast 
in  the  position  of  a  helpless  giant,  politi- 
cally unskilled  and  nimib  to  the  demands 
of  justice. 

There  is  room  for  reasonable  men  to 
H'ork  things  out.  Turkey  simply  cannot 
justify  the  continued  occupati<m  of  40 
percent  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  nor  is 
.she  supported  anywhere  in  the  interna- 
tional fonuns  in  this  regard.  Its  occupa- 
tion is  enforced  by  up  to  40,000  troops 
supplied  with  U.S.  heavy  weapons. 

A  moral  American  policy  in  this  case 
IS  a  wise  American  policy. 

I  thei'ef ore  support  both  increased  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  Cyprus  and  a  dear 
signal  by  Congress  that  military  aid  to- 
Turkey  will  continue  to  be  restricted  un- 
til justice  prevails  on  an  independent, 
■sovereign  island. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  bill  is 
basically  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise. 
The  meat  of  his  military  assistance 
imckage  is  the  financing  of  agreements 
we  made  in  order  to  lower  tensicms  hi 
the  Middle  East.  It  was  quite  clear  at 
the  time  of  the  Sinai  accord^  that  with- 
out the  U.S.  aid  there  would  have  been 
no  mutual  pullback  of  Isneli  and  Egyp- 
tian troops,  no  allevation  qf  mutual  sus- 
picions. In  a  situation  that  remains  vola- 
tile, neither  our  Isra^  friends  nor  we 
can  risk  a  return  to  previous  levels  of 
hostility. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  repeat  some- 
tliuig  that  I  said  at  the  time  tiiat  the 
Sinai  accords  were  endorsed  by  this 
House.  The  United  States  is  simply  not 
capable  of  indefinitely  footing  the  blU 
for  abatements  of  disputes  to  which  we 
are  not  even  a  central  party.  We  can 
buy  time — which  is  what  I  hope  we  will 
do  today — ^but  peimanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  beyond  our  financial  ca- 
pabilities, if  indeed  it  can  be  bought  at 
all.  Instead  of  trjing  to  buy  peace  by 
arming  everybody  to  the  teeth,  giving 
everyone  the  ability  to  obliterate  each 
other  several  times  over,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  offering  the  kind  of  aid  that 
will'  create  elbow  room  for  negotiations. 
Tliis  bill  would  provide  that  kind  of  aid, 
but  should  not  be  read  as  an  indefinite 
commitment  to  open  up  an  inexhaustible 
armory. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this 
debate  progresses  on  the  International 
Seciuity  Act  of  1978. 1  find  that  I  must 
express  my  dismay  at  the  omnibus  char- 
acter of  the  bill  before  us  today.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  "take  it  or  leave  ft"  ap- 
proach to  a  number  of  different  types  of 
essentially  mUttary  aid  programs  for  a 
variety  of  nations.  I  suppose  that  In  this 
way,  the  administrative — and  perhaps 
abo  the  International  Relations  Com- 


mittee^feels  that  we  will  have  to  accept 
mllttarsr  assistance  and  sales  to  some 
oovntrles  for  wbidb.  we  might  oppose  such 
pngrams  in  order  to  have  it  granted  to 
oooatries  tor  which  we  might  favmr  it. 

I.  for  one,  am  fizxnly  and  ccHnpletely  in 
favor  of  this  aid  package  for  the  state 
of  Israel  both  as  a  part  of  th«  interim 
Middle  East  settlement  negotiated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  last  summer, 
and  because  I  beUeve  in  the  importance 
of  a  strong  Israel  as  a  moral  commitment 
and  as  a  Iceystone  of  our  own  naU(maI  in- 
terest. I  feel  no  reluctance  at  all  at  voting 
for  the  $2  J  biUion  in  security  assistance 
and  foreign  military  .sales  and  credits  for 
Israel. 

I  do,  however,  have  feelings  of  gi-ave 
misgiving  about  some  of  the  other  aid 
recipients  provided  for  in  Uiis  bill  such 
as  Syria,  Afghanistan,  Sri  Lanka,  Yem- 
an,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Bahrain,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Turkey,  among  others.  With 
reqtect  to  the  last  named  nation — Tur- 
key— ^I  must  particularly  protest  against 
a  certain  amount  of  duplicity  that  the 
committee  has  vTitten  into  this  bill:  I 
am  S3)ecifically  speaking  of  the  $50  mU- 
Uon  in  grant  military  assistance  to  Tur- 
key subject  to  the  restrictions  of  section 
620(x)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  We 
are  all  aware  that  section  620  (x)  sus- 
pends all  forms  of  military  assistance  and 
sales  to  Turkey  until  the  Preeident  was 
able  to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  Tur- 
key was  in  compliance  with  UJS.  laws 
r^arding  the  use  of  mihtary  assistance 
and  that  substantial  progress  had  been 
made  regarding  an  agreement  on  mili- 
tary forces  on  Cyprus.  Although  this 
total  prohibition  was  modified  in  Octo- 
ber 1975,  in  PubUc  Law  94-104,  its  basic 
barriers  remain  intact.  We  are  also  all 
aware  that  substantisil  progress  lias  not 
occurred  in  n^otiations  on  the  Cyprus 
issue,  and  therefore,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  of  now,  Turkey  will  not 
benefit  by  the  $50  miUion  in  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  contained  in  this  bill. 
Nor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  she  likely  to 
change  her  intransigent  position  with 
respect  to  her  position  on  Cyprus.  There - 
f<ne,  it  is  more  than  Ukely  Uiat  Turkey 
will  not  receive  the  $50  million  provided 
in  this  legislation,  and  I  question  the 
wisdom  and  the  honesty  of  includhig  it 
in  the  first  place. 

Franldy,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  introduce  an  amendment  of 
my  own  separating  the  aid  to  Israel  por- 
tion of  this  bill  from  all  of  the  rest  of  it. 
thereby  giving  many  Members  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  oiu-  disapproval  of  other 
parts  of  the  bill  without  jeopardizing 
the  assistance  that  is  so  important  to 
Israel.  However,  I  realize  that  given  the 
reaUties  of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
this  would  be  a  futile  maneuver  on  my 
part,  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
aid  to  Israel.  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the 
aatixe  package  bill  reported  out  of  the 
bitemational  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  contains  the 
stnmgest  provision  in  tlie  area  of  human 
rights  of  any  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion wtuch  has  ever  come  before  the 
House.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  enactment 
ot  this  provision  will  resuK  in  the  ter- 
mination of  American  military  aid  to 


those  repressive  govonmeiits  throuflAiout 
the  world  wtaicfa  we  Cttrreatir  iM^lokeep 
in  power  throufl^  our  misguided 
generosity. 

Several  of  these  autocratic  regimes, 
including  Chile,  South  Ktwea,  and  the 
Philipfrines.  have  beocMue  notorious  for 
their  use  of  tMture  and  neglect  of  human 
rights.  While  the  attcntlMi  given  to  these 
three  governments  is  entirely  Justtfiod  by 
the  facts,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Ctm- 
gress  begin  to  scrutinise  other  military 
aid  recipiraits  which  engage  in  similar 
patterns  (tf  behavior.  One  such  govern- 
ment which  has  received  httle  attention 
to  date  is  Paraguay. 

llu-ouglHHit  the  rule  of  Oen.  Alfredo 
Stroessner — since  1954 — ^Paraguay  has 
been  considered  a  friend  by  the  United 
States,  at  time  even  our  staunchest  sup- 
porter in  Latin  America.  Our  positive  at- 
titude to^'ard  Paraguay  has  resulted,  not 
from  its  adlierence  to  the  donocratic 
principles  that  are  so  revered  in  this 
country,  but  because  of  its  adamant  op- 
position to  communism.  The  fact  that 
Paraguay,  in  the  conduct  of  its  internal 
affairs,  violates  both  international  treat- 
ies and  universally  recognized  human 
lights  has  apparently  not  affected  our 
relationship  with  thaX  coimtry.  We  have 
demcmstrated  our  friendship  to  the 
Stroessner  regime  Uirough  economic  and 
militar>'  assistance  totaling  over  $160 
million  since  1954. 

The  actions  of  the  regime  receive  a 
measure  of  internal  legitimacy  through 
the  implem^itation  of  article  79  of  the 
1967  Constitution.  ThiB  provision  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  previous  OonstitutaM 
enable  Stroessner  to  rule  under  a  stMe 
of  siege.  When  a  state  or  siege  is  in 
force — as  it  has  been  since  Stroessner 
came  to  power  in  1954 — the  President 
has  extraordinary  i)owers.  Among  these 
are  the  banning  of  public  demonstra- 
tions and  meetings,  abrogation  of  certain 
civil  rights,  authorizing  arbitrary  arrest 
and  banishment,  search  and  seizure  of 
private  homes,  and  detention  without 
warrants.  The  regime  has  claimed  that 
the  state  of  ^ege  is  necessitated  be- 
cause of  a  persistent  Communist  threat. 

With  the  assistance  of  this  constitu- 
tional provision,  the  Stroessner  regime 
has  established  a  policy  of  detaining  peo- 
ple without  charge.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional has  determined  the  number  of 
long-term  political  prisoners  to  be  150. 
Of  these  only  two  are  known  to  have  b^n 
tried:  Prof.  Antonio  Maidana  and  Al- 
fredo Acorta.  They  were  both  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  terms  of  2\i>  and  1  year 
respectively,  for  their  role  in  the  general 
strike  of  1958.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences  the  Stroessner  regime  in- 
voked Public  Law  294 — ^the  precursor  of 
article  79 — ^to  keep  them  in  prison.  Both 
Maidana  and  Acorta  are  still  being  held 
today.  Amnesty  International  brought 
the  case  of  Professor  Maidana  before  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  in  1972.  The  following  year  the 
Commission  appealed  to  the  Stroessner 
regime  to  release  Maidana.  This  appeal 
has  not  been  answered. 

Other  individuals  known  to  have  been 
detained  by  the  Paraguayan  Oovemmait 
include  two  American  clttzens :  Msgr.  Bo- 
land  Bordelon  and  Kevin  Cahalan.  lliese 
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two  men.  both  reqjreBentatives  of  the 
n^tJi/aiUm  Relief  Service,  were  visiting  a 
CfethoUe  coramunit7.  San  Isidro  de  Jejul. 
when  it  was  raided  by  tlie  military. 
Monsi^nor  Bardelon.  in  a  letter  to  the 
Paraguayan  Foreign  Minister,  com- 
plained d  the  fact  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciate were  detained  for  56  hoios  without 
being  ciiarged.  Dmring  this  period  of  time 
ihtsr  were  not  allowed  to  contact  the 
American  Embassy.  It  was  only  after  the 
Smbtfisy  learned  of  tbeii-  detention  that 
they  were  released.  Paraguayans  arrested 
in  that  same  raid  were  detained  for  up  to 
6  moothd  and  were  released  only  after 
vigorous  protest.s  by  the  Paraguayan 
Catholic  Church. 

The  recent  arrest  of  ihe  eminent  an- 
thropologist, Dr.  Miguel  Chase  Sardi.  and 
three  of  his  colleagues.  Victorio  Suarez. 
Mburlcio  Schwartzman.  and  an  uniden- 
tified secretary,  is  yet  another  example 
of  the  regime's  detention  policy.  These 
four  people  were  involved  m  a  project  to 
educate  the  Ache  Indians — the  Marandu 
project.  They  have  now  t)een  detained  for 
over  3  montlLS  witncuc  charges  being 
filed  against  tliem.  The  International 
League  for  the  Righus  of  Man  has  docu- 
mented both  their  detention  uid  the  fact 
that  Chase  Sardi  has  been  tortured. 

The  Stroessner  regime  also  follows  a 
pohcy  of  widespread  random  arrests 
These  anests  are  usually  short  term  m 
nature  and  aie  uaed  mainly  to  intimi- 
date the  general  population.  This  policy 
Is  also  used  to  intimidate  opponents.  The 
regime  has  attempted  to  intimidate  Prof. 
Luis  Resck  in  tliis  manner.  Their  foiltxre 
in  this  case  is  obviou-s  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  anested  Resck  over  90  times. 

The  regime  also  engages  m  severe 
forms  of  torture.  Amnesty  International 
has  reported  that — 

The  prolonged  beati:>-  f<)i-  peiloris  ui  up 
to  two  hours  non-stop  with  whips  and  sicks, 
burning  «(  ^tensiUve  parts  of  the  body  with 
cigarettes,  and  Uie  removal  ol  tlubernkiils  are 
all  common  forms  of  tortiire  used. 

The  two  most  severe  forms  oi  torture 
are  the  picana  electrica  and  la  pileta 
Plcana  electrlca  consists  of  applying 
electric  shock  ti-eatments  to  sensitive 
parts  of  the  body.  La  pileta — known  as 
"the  bath" — consists  of  repeated  sub- 
merging of  the  prisoner's  head  In  a  tub 
contaming  water  filled  with  filth  and 
excrement.  Amnesty  International  has 
documented  the  death  of  Juan  Jose 
Paiias  by  this  torture. 

The  conditions  of  the  iiiison.s  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  regime's  disre- 
gard for  fundamental  human  rights. 
Political  prisoners  are  held  in  groups  be- 
tween 3  and  15  in  cells  12-foot  square. 
These  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive lettei-s  or  medical  treatmei.t.  The 
only  visitors  they  may  receive  are  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  and 
then  only  for  5  minutes  -per  week. 

The  treatment  oi  the  Indians  in  Para- 
guay has  sparked  a  great  de*«l  of  inter- 
national attention  in  the  P3=!t  few  vears. 
Tn  1973.  the  University  of  Eern  Switzer- 
land released  a  copy  of  a  letter  it  had 
tent  to  the  Sti-oessner  regime.  This  letter 
"charged  the  regime  with  an  intentional 
rrovemmental  policy  to  exterminate  the 
Ache  Indians.  They  claimed  that  the 
govei-nment   condoned    manhTuit.';     pil- 


laging, mass  murdos,  and  slave  trading 
of  the  Indians.  The  Unhrerslty  of  Bern 
used  the  studies  by  Mark  Munzel  and 
Miguel  Chase  Sardi  to  docmnent  Its 
claim.  The  Marandu  project  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the.se  atrocities  and  an  attempt 
CO  educate  tlie  Indiana  to  the  wasrs  of 
modem  Pai  aguay.  The  effort  was  started 
with  the  cooperation  of  tlie  regime,  but 
now  it  and  the  fate  of  the  Indians  are 
tied  to  the  fate  of  Chase  Eardl 

Another  indication  of  the  low  regai-d 
m  v./hich  Paraguayans  hold  the  Stroess- 
ner reijmie  is  the  number  of  Paraguayans 
.n  voluntary  or  forced  exile.  Amnestj 
International  detennined  that  8UU.00O  or 
nuc-third  of  the  present  pcpn'ation  are 
now  in  exile.  Among  these  people  are 
many  who  were  involved  in  protecting 
l.unian  righUs  in  Paraguay. 

rho  freedom  of  the  press  ii:  Psiia-ua: 
:  t;na:ns  quite  rt  .>Lricted.  An>  paper  that 
i>  able  to  e-xert  any  effecti\3  opposition 
t:>the  regime  Is  rapidly  d'jfed  down,  'fht; 
1.S  repoi-ted  to  have  been  t^.e  reast>  \  'or 
ih>>  clo.-int's  of  Ciimunidau  and  LI 
Hadical. 

While  the  fe'iuessner  regime  ha-  i)e<  ii 
cieriJitig  with  its  internal  oppoiien'.s  in 
this  manner,  it  has  been  continuall..-  re- 
reivin";  militarj'  assistance  from  the 
bnitt'd  States.  From  1970  to  1975  the 
b  iOessner  regime  receivt^  fi3. .5.12.000  u: 
;iu]  tdry  assistance  from  th"  Uiuted 
States.  Ihe  administration  req'if.st  for 
1976  -shows  a  mai'ked  incre8.~,e  to  $8  800.- 
i»00.  Tiie  Department  of  Defense  in  It 
Cb.'i.!;rei-sional  Pieseutation  Document 
lor  Ti.scal  Year  197ti"  claimed  that  one 
o:  'he  major  t  bjectives  of  this  a.ssisiancc 
i.s  to  increa.se  the  internal  securitv  o.ipa- 
inhue.s  of  the  Stroessner  reginiP. 

.\loni-r  with  donating  monev  and  efiuip- 
inent  the  United  States  has  trained 
many  oi  the  Paraguayan  forces.  Since 
li*50,  we  have  trained  almost  1,500  mem- 
bers of  the  Paraguayan  militaiy.  The 
number  of  trainees  has  also  .shown  a 
y'fiiarkcd  increase  in  recent  years  to  the 
P'^int  where  we  have  averaged  almost 
100  soldiers  »  year  the  last  3  years. 

The  United  States  has  provided  this 
a.s.sistnnce  despite  the  fact  that  ParLiguay 
laces  no  real  external  or  Internal  threat 
The  last  time  Paraguay  was  Involved  in  a 
v.ar  wj.s  in  1935  when  it  defeated  Bolivia 
:i\  the  Chaco  war  Its  relations  with  its 
neighbors  remain  relativelv  cordial.  In 
recent  years  It  has  embarked  on  joint 
ventures  with  each  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bfis  Brazil  find  Argentina.  It  ha.s  begun 
a  n-ajor  hydroelectric  projet^t  with  Bra- 
zil, and  Amnesty  International  report' 
that  it<;  police  and  military  have  b'^^gun 
to  roo.nerate  with  Argentina  to  ar'T^'  no- 
Htji  al  opponents. 

There,  also,  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
internal  threat  that  wouM  necesoitate 
'.hio  military  assistance.  Paraguay  has 
been  free  of  guerilla  movements  and  its 
roamnniist  Prrty  has  not  been  at  a'l  ef- 
u  .tive  .''ince  the  general  strike  of  1958. 

The  fact  that  Paraguay  ha.*;  neither 
"n  extemel  nor  an  internal  threat  re- 
futes tiie  necessity  of  the  American  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  program.  Why  does  the 
Stv;>essner  regime  need  this  equipment 
rr.d  training  other  than  to  furthe/  sup- 
i?re.ss  its  own  people?  Although  I  do  not 
n:t:nd  to  offer  an  amendment   which 


wooJd  extdiotUy  prcdilbtt  military  assist- 
ance or  sales  «o  nirafoay,  X  hope  that 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  11M3.  tedmltog 
a  strong  |H-ovlBi(m  on  the  Issue  of  bmnan 
rights,  will  result  in  the  rapid  termina- 
tion of  military  aid  to  this  repressive 
gwemment, 

Mr.  McDADB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
share  the  concern  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  that  some  means  be 
lou'id  whereby  we  can  more  effectively 
control  the  activities  of  U.S.  Industry  and 
the  US.  Go\ennnent  In  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  conventional  arms  abroad. 

However.  I  seriously  question  whether 
the  imposition  of  an  arbitrary  ceiling  as 
proposed  in  .section  310  of  the  present  bill 
;.-,  tlie  i-.)nper  method  for  accomplishing 
thus  v/hat  we  should  be  seeking  as- we 
pursue  this  goal,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a 
rr.i'thcid  of  control  which  win  enable  us 
t.>  identify  and  pas.s  .lud.arment  cm  those 
sales  which  Rre  trtily  significant,  and 
havr  a  major  impart  on  our  foreign  po- 
licy. 

By  impo^itig  in  addition  an  arbltrar?.- 
ceiling  on  these  activities  we  are  in  fact 
icqui:  i  .g  the  executive  branch  to  imder- 
take  a  ma.s.=ive  admini.strative  effort,  ai 
i^reai  dollar  value,  which  In  my  view  Is 
wiitirtly  unnecpssary  and  could  be  tTCT 
tietter  utili?ect  in  more  fruitful  areas  ol 
r  ncem.  Instead  of  allowing  the  Ccm- 
Licss  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  of 
control  It  Is  proposing  to  allocftte  to  Itself. 
It  would  abdicate  that  contiol  to  the 
chance  timing  of  orders  against  an  arbi- 
rrarv  limitation  it  cannot  Influence. 

Finally.  I  think  that  an  examtnatron 
<>»  this  pro].-osal  in  detail  will  reveal  that 
its  effective  implementation  would  im- 
po':e  an  nlmcwt  unworkable  admlnlitra- 
tive  burden  upon  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  need  to  match  every  outgcdng 
(^^er  to  a  foi-eign  purchaser  against  the 
cumulative  total  of  order.s  accepted  un- 
ler  FMS,  the  contracts  actually  signed 
by  commercial  companies,  and  an  other 
potential  FMS  offers  and  approved  com- 
mercial propo.--ed  tonfri-acts  to  determine 
whether  the  potential  obligation  whicli 
the  new  offer  i-epi-escnts  can  be  assumed 
under  the  ceiling.  To  this  already  diffi- 
cuIl  review:  and  reporting  system  must 
then  be  added  the  need  to  break  each 
offer  and  prono.scd  contract  dov.ii  into 
its  component  p<trts  to  obtain  a  subtctai 
ai.;ain.st  40  percer»t  .subceilLig.  All  offeis. 
no  matter  hOiV  .<=:nall  and  routine,  virould 
have  to  be  carefully  analjT^ed  to  identify 
the  .subcoiitent  for  screening  a^iainst  the 
subcelling,  and  guidelines  would  have  to 
be  provided  to  liulustry  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  diaw  up  their  contiacting 
documents  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  tlie 
-subcoiitsnt  identifldble  for  review  and 
.•^rreeninK  when  they  are  submitted  for 
approval.  Whetlier  tuch  identiflcation 
is  even  feasible  In  some  instances  is  s. 
matter  of  £Ou:e  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker.  An  armed  heljocpter  is.  presum- 
ably an  Item  to  be  coiinted  against  the 
.subcelling.  But  what  about  an  unarmed 
helicopter,  configured  to  take  arms,  but 
not  so  eciuipped?  What  about  a  commer- 
cial helicoptei',  that  is  Intended  for  isilll- 
tary  hiedical  evacuatioa?  All  of  this 
would  need  to  be  accomplktafid  for  each 
and  everj-  offer,  with  a  ma&slve  reporting 
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itystem  providing  a  daily  iipdate  jointly 
managed  by  tiie  two  departtneote  to  in- 
sure that  at  no  time  was  the  witotandlng 
cumulative  total  of  potential  offen  so 
great  as  to  put  the  executive  branch  bi 
violation  of  the  law  should  the  sales  be 
realized  within  the  prescribed  time 
limits.  No  such  reporting  system  exists, 
and  the  cost  of  constructing  it  would  be 
great  Indeed. 

Perhaps  the  most  difBcult  aspect  of 
tills  problem  arises  in  the  area  of  amend- 
ments and  revisions  to  Implemented 
sales  agreements.  In  the  FMS  area  par- 
ticularly, the  offers  made  by  the  UJS. 
Oovemment  are  estimates  only.  Evm 
with  the  best  of  efforts,  sii^iiflcant 
changes  in  price  can  on  occasion  occur 
when  actual  contract  negotiations  are 
undertaken  with  the  supidier.  These 
price  increases  must  be  recorded  agahist 
the  Yhsa  case  value.  But  what  happens 
if  such  an  increase  cannot  be  accom- 
modated under  the  ceiling?  Do  we  dday 
contract  action,  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  purchasing  country? 

Since  most  contracts  in  this  area  are 
not  firm  fixed  price,  such  increases  can 
also  occiu:  after  contracting  has  been 
cwnpleted.  What  happens  then  if  an  in- 
crease occurs  which  cannot  be  aocom- 
modaled  under  the  ceiling?  So  we  im- 
pose a  production  break,  with  its  attend- 
ant costs  to  the  foreign  buyer,  and  per- 
tiaps  to  the  United  States  itself  in  addi- 
tion? In  some  cases  this  might  mean  loss 
of  orders,  which  would  close  productfam 
lines,  create  serious  economic  disruption 
in  areas  surrounding  production  facil- 
ities, and  impact  upon  the  UB.  mobiliza- 
tion base.  The  foreign  policy  impact  of 
such  imposed  delays  woidd  also  be  siffoifi- 
cant  I  do  not  think  that  Qje  mtential 
cost  of  such  requirements  justifies  the 
benefits  obtained. 

My  point,  ysx.  Chairman,  is  that  In 
going  this  route,  we  are  incturing  sevoral 
very  severe  problems  which  hinder  ratb- 
er  than  advance,  the  interests  we  ars 
pursuing.  Section  301  is  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Mr.  BIAQGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
comment  on  the  language  in  tbls  bUl, 
which  relaxes  the  restrictions  on  provid- 
ing military  assistance  to  Turkey.  1 1^ 
very  much  distin*bed  about  tbe  language, 
for  I  feel  it  represents  a  betrayal  to  the 
Oreek  commimlty  and  above  all,  to  the 
beleagured  people  of  Cyprus. 

According  to  H.R.  11963.  the  United 
States  will  provide  some  $175  million  in 
FMS  cash  and  credit  sales,  and  MAP 
grants,  to  Tiu-key,  provided  that  she  ad- 
here to  three  basic  conditions.  Collec- 
tively, these  conditions  do  nothing  more 
than  preserve  the  status  quo.  What  Is 
conspicuously  lacking,  is  positive  lan- 
guage which  would  make  its  im^umbent 
upon  Turkey  to  take  a  more  aggressive 
role  in  achieving  peace,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  renewed  U.8.  aid. 

The  simple  fact  Is,  that  Turkey's  40,000 
man  occupation  force  on  Cyprus,  is  in 
explicit  violation  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  Further,  after  19  months  of 
war  and  tmmoil,  more  than  200.000 
homeless  and  helpless  refugees,  mostly 
Oredc  Cyprtots.  remain  ■<»  the  island. 
Forty  p^cent  of  this  island  te  still  oc- 
cupied by  Turkey. 


fia  October  of  last  year,  over  my  ada- 
nutnt  objection  and  c^iposition,  the  Con- 
gress voted  tn  favor  of  a  partial  lifting 
of  the  arms  embargo  which  had  been 
imposed  against  Turkey  in  February  of 
1975.  At  that  time,  the  advocates  felt 
that  this  action  would  provide  Turkey 
with  new  incentives  to  work  for  peace 
<m  Cyprus.  Now,  almost  6  months  lata*, 
peace  is  stUl  not  at  hand.  Tukey  has 
made  a  number  of  cosmetic  gestures  in 
this  direction,  but  in  fact,  has  proposed 
nothing  to  resolve  the  stalemate. 

In  this  regard,  Tmrkey  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  one  positive  agreanent, 
the  Vieaina  Agreement  reached  in  Sep- 
tember. The  essence  of  this  agre^nent 
called  for  Turk^  to  cooperate  in  the 
reunification  efforts  of  Ore^  Cyprlot 
families  living  in  the  Turkish  occupied 
zones.  In  reality,  she  has  honcned  less 
ttian  one-third  of  the  more  than  900 
requests  for  reunification,  and  has  sys- 
tematically violated  other  aspects  of  the 
agreement. 

A  nation  which  illegally  invaded  and 


ments  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  oi^ose 
these  programs  today.  ) 

Proponents  of  militai-y  support  for 
foreign  governments  enthusiastically 
paint  these  programs  as  tools  to  ease  our 
countiT  back  from  our  overextended  in- 
ternational security  commitments.  How- 
ever, the  reaUty  of  military  assistance — 
whether  by  gift  or  sale — Is  a  far  c^^'  from 
the  myth. 

The  tragic  reality  of  the  militarj'  sales 
and  assistance  progrsons  is  that  they  have 
successfully  helped  to  create  a  pervasive 
system  of  crude  support  for  proliferating 
overseas  mlUtary  regimes.  Oiu-  policies 
toward  governments  the  likes  of  those 
in  Chile  or  Brazil  only  aids  the  efforts 
overseas  to  suppress  the  very  htmian' 
rights  which  have  formed  the  f oimdation 
of  American  democracy.  Our  military 
sales  and  assistance  policies  are  con- 
tinually breathing  new  life  into  the  junta 
school  of  politics.  The  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  offers  Uttle  of  wliich  we 
can  be  proud. 

Consider  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  only 


occupied  a  smaller  nation,  which  haK  South  American  nation  able  to  stimulate 
been  the  primary  obstruction  to  peace.  1  the  unabandoned  enthusiastic  support  of 


and  wliich  has  caused  tragedy  and  suf ' 
feilng  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  (diildren,  is  a  nation  which 
we  reward  by  providing  them  with  mili- 
tary aid  and  training?  Som^ow  it  seems 
indicative  at  an  overall  loss  of  integrity 
and  responsibility  in  the  management  of 
our  foreign  policy.  A  trend  which  I  hope 
win  eooa.  be  remsed. 

ICr.  Chairman,  I  and  my  colleagues 
who  led  the  early  fl^bt  against  providing 
miUtaiy  aid  to  Turicey,  now  find  our- 
Mivea  caui^t  In  the  midst  of  a  dilemma, 
Willi  reject  to  our  position  on  this  bill. 
We  have  serious  objections  to  the  section 
ci  Tuifeish  aid.  but  we  are  grateful  for 
the  over  $160  million  which  Greece  will 
rective  undo-  this  bill,  as  well  as  the 
$50  million  requested  to  implement  the 
mandate  of  my  amendment,  appropriat- 
ing emergency  relief  funds  to  kid  the 
refugees  on  Cjrprus.  I  will  vote  for  this 
bin,  but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  dis- 
Ideasure  over  tiie  Turkish  aid  question, 
which  is  to  me,  the  single  most  objec- 
tionable feature  of  this  legislation.  I  con- 
tend that  our  generosily  to  the  people 
of  Cyprus  may  ultimately  be  sabotaged, 
by  our  accommodating  the  Government 
of  Turkey.  She  is  an  aggressive  nation 
which  has  illegally  exploited  the  United 
States  to  further  her  own  aims.  She  has 
stirred  up  a  very  serious  controversy 
which  threatens  NATO,  and  the  use  of 
Idackmail-llke  tactics  to  insure  that  we 
continue  providing  aid,  is  not  beneath 
her. 

I  hope  that  Membei-s  will  give  serious 
oonslderaUon  to  the  Cyprus  situation, 
bef(»e  casting  their  votes  today.  I  intend 
to  monitor  future  events  in  C^nis  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise.  We 
must,  if  need  be,  have  the  courage  to 
resume  an  arms  embargo  against  Tur- 
key, and  I  believe  that  her  failure  to  work 
for  a  just  peace  on  Cyprus,  •'is  cause 
mough. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  never  sunwrted  tiie  UJS.  mnitaiy 
assistance  and  sales  programs  as  instru- 


our  Secretary  of  State  during  his  recent 
trip  throutfi  the  regton: 

BrazU  has  kmg  been  tbe  target  of  US. 
attempts  to  build  up  regional  militur 
powers  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  global  status  quo.  Upon  his  re- 
turn ttom.  a  long  overdue  South  American 
trip  last  wedE,  Mr.  Kissinger  hailed 
Brazil  as  a  keystone  of  US.  foreign  pol- 
icy. He  welcomed  Brazil  in  its  new  role 
"in  the  front  rank  of  nations."  Apparent- 
ly, the  admlnistraticm  has  de<4ded  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
BrazU  are  comfortably  complementary. 
The  United  States  is  interested  in  world 
peace:  Brazil  is  interested  hi  the  econ(»n- 
ic  development  and  welfare  of  the  devel- 
oplbas  world.  If  this  is  so,  Brazil's  coti- 
cem  for  the  welfare  of  people  does  not 
extend  to  those  at  home. 

Even  glowing  reports  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Kissinger  cannot  begin  to  camou- 
flage the  grizzly  stories  of  official  Brazil- 
ian brutality  toward  the  people  within  its 
own  borders.  Surely  even  those  among 
us  blessed  with  strong  sUnnachs  cannot 
help  but  experience  a  leaden,  sinking 
feeling  deep  inside  as  we  learn  of  stories 
like  that  of  Fred  Morris,  the  subject  of 
prolonged  torture  by  Brazilian  atitiior- 
ities.  I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  tills 
time  his  description  of  his  tragic  ex- 
perience, printed  by  Harper's  magazine 
in  its  October  1975  issue.  We  should  not 
be  able  to  discuss  our  security  assistance 
programs  without  having  to  confront  the 
reaUty  of  just  what  tjTpe  of  governments 
are  tiirivlug  on  them. 

The  article  f  oUows : 

In  the  Pbesencx  of  Mike  Eneatifs 
(By  Fred  B.  Mmris) 

liirrH  AND  TOBTUBE  IN  B&AZIL 

It  w-a&  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  hap- 
pened to  run  iuto  my  friend  Luis  Soares  de 
Lima,  as  I  then  thought  bis  name  was,  that 
Monday  morning  last  year.  I  had  gone  to  the 
factory  at  seven  o'clock,  as  usual.  Then,  about 
mne  o'clock,  I  got  into  my  oar  awl  started 
toward  Recife,  about  twMity  minutes  away. 
where  I  planned  to  make  some  calls  (K»n  tOf 
apartment,  as  tbe  compcmy  telephone  was 
out  of  order.  Luis  was  walking  along  the  side 
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«f  ihe  road  towan!  the  fiiotory.  I  ho-  ke<i  and 
stopped,  ftud  he  cane  ovt-r  and  go;  u\to  iLe 
cv. 

Luis  vr.&  a  Tt-ry  close  friend  who,  at  the 
eiid  of  19T»,  had  uiored  to  J<r\o  PcseoA,  about 
130  ml!-^  awwv  Vo.v  I  «aw  hfm  oniy  ooca- 
atonally  when  hft  returned  to  Reosfe  to  vlsl*. 
hia  glrl-triand.  We  talked  about  her  aa  ve 
dTOv«  to  my  house,  and  he  liiqnired  about 
Teitza,  my  lianoee  Ax,  cue  ap-*i  "-men;,  1  niad-^ 
tour  vitils,  uie:.  a:,  fxacily  ;(j.fjO  a  in.,  1 
looked  at  fliy  Aai.tu  »ii.d  ijld  Liius  I.inU  to  be 
at  the  Baj-.k  of  Bra,Ml  in  -"n  niiiuiU's  »t,;d 
must  !«>-.e  He  -- il-l  he  "^ould  ::e'  o(T  on  '•he 
w<»y  and  do  -onie  prr:m-ii>--  :wid  tiien  it.-h"  liB'-k 
for  lunch  abcxir  12;. 30. 

We  went  cloivn  the  Etairs.  d'Ul  t?JKlng 
abou",   our  g\iU.   As   we  left   \i:e   biuloiug   1 

IHKiCed    a    V,eu-<U fSr^.C!     i>»iai'Q«  d    i.idUl    fll'^r- 

iug.  I  i;'jducd  TO  niui  and  proxet^eU  ou  oul  lu 
my  car.  I  U.id  juot  opjued  tlie  duur  '.'. Iieii  tiitf 
bcurded  ui,iii  lusheO.  "p  hojiir.d  Luis  anl 
pointed  e.  rer.ilvAr  ?.*■  )■•'"  hn.-k,  yelliiie  «-.o:ne- 
tblng  I  '>^\ildJi't  m.'ier.^ta'ul.  \>  the  same  In- 
stant. I  became  a-'/sre  of  belni?  surrounded 
by  three  men  aimetl  viih  niachlue  i^itn.?.  I 
Jo^^ked  at  Lui.s.  I*-  T.an  now  our  turn. 

Soiiietinies.  late  J.X,  right  wkc  a  i>ccr  LiiLs 
^iid  I  bail  u;:Ked  .iiX)Ut,  tJue  fii»:iid.->  juid  iuiny 
othe;-',  »ho  'cad  'jecu  u:xpr!s<.>i.ed  ^iid  tor- 
tured h-;  t^e  B-:v-'Ti:n  Army  ard  i'?  .-oci*t. 
piillre  apparp-u--  T  •'♦«  one**  ♦'•■Od  ni»»  o?  a  mon 
he  knew  of  who  had  riled  und-r  t.orrijre 
raiiier  ihan  Oi-MM.-  hlK  irl«ndf .  How  oan  that 
be?  I  a'^ked.  How  <  n  anyone  rp-.ii  pam  '^-e 
Uiat?  Aiid  vby  .J 

Hm.-vu  coiiVeraaLii-'i..-.  o-ijau  iii  'he  uuit  w 
feit  ovf  1  Uuprisoiicc!  iiteiid.-:.  iii  our  aiifeCr  aiKl 
fruolra'uioii  c.er  ;  military  dieta'orship  that 
had  terror  J' e;l  and  erploitcd  'he  poop's  o' 
Brazil  fi-rr  ten  rears.  We  also  Totidered  abotit 
otiKselves,  as  I  Auppo'*''  ^^t^rv  man  wmiders  on 
thinking  of  huch  ihlnars  How  ao-.iM  /  U  ar  up 
if  they  came  for  mc?  How  would  /  do  rnder 
tortiue*  Yei  jii,ji  ci-..—  !i>ns  i^ere  ii.r  n.e  (juice 
acadetnic.  J  ^kas  «ui  Auwri 'aa,  and  ii  the 
army  s'louU'.  b€''o:nc  aiUiap^y  .vi'Ii  me  fcii' 
«i!y  reason— and  in  BrazU  sln.c  I9G4  It  could 
be  ani/  roA.'«>r. — the  v.'>iRt  ro'ss!ij!!'»v  ".  o*  that 
I  would  l>e.  d'^pirtetl 

•Ihc  arniy  iii>d  be«>n  irterested  In  me  for 
several  niouuh^,  ei-c-r  siinv  the  June  24  isaue 
of  Ti.fic  appeared  -vith  «  at'iry  about  Dom 
Helder  fi'inniM,  '  ie  Aroliblahop  of  OlUida 
and  Recife.  T.  "xns  rfrrr'5  stringer  In  Recife, 
and  so  'hey  ^^stuiietl  (en-r-neonflv,  a«  It  hap- 
pened) '^har.  The  s'.ory  "as  ..line  I  had  beer 
called  in  for  q\;eotioni»c  ;n  Jvilv.  by  Colonel 
McBlat,  head  of  Four  h  Army  Intelligen<»  In 
Jtecife.  Three  uuios  I  oAi  i  i  hla  office,  an- 
aweriXig  quesuoiLs  aoout  luy  relations  with 
Dom  Helder,  Tii:u\  ihe  A;iaO>:iated  Pre^^?  (fur 
which  I  W8^  also  a  stringer).  Though  cold 
enough  ai  !irs^.  Co;  mel  Meria",  ijeoeme  quite 
■impatico,  and  at  the  end  said  that  If  I 
avoided  connnunlo,  -in;,  with  tho  arehblshop 
and  ceased  to  meddle  m  journali^jin,.  I  would 
have  no  problem.^  witli  them.  Well  aware  ihat 
this  7,a»  no  idle  r»>mu.t»nt,  I  seni  word  to 
D(}m  Heldpr  thvough  a  monk  friend  and 
pimply  s^'  pped  flUn^  material  wi'h  Time  and 
the  AP:  I  was  'lot  h^ppy  wl*-h  thts  kind  of 
censorship  and  control.  ^.^•:  I  wanted  to  '■♦^y 
m  Brazil  and  n-onid  nay  the  price 

Apart  frmn  a  t  wo-year  hit«r\al,  I  liad 
been  in  Bra/il  .■.ir-.:e  1064.  primarily  as  a 
niis-sionary  of  the  Unlived  MeUn^dLst  Church. 
In  1970  I  was  aligned  to  Reclf.',  in  the 
nonhea.--',  *.o  crt?.ni/c  a  c^minuni- v  i-enter 
arirl  to  iirrrove  e^'nienical  relations  wl'h 
•ttr»  Romnn  Ca':h'^.''  i^omiTirnity  there.  In 
dotnj  80  I  became  a  close  friend  of  Doni 
Holder,  an  ont.spok.;^  .^r'tic  cf  'he  niilf-arv 
regbne  In  Brazil. 

In  Janurry  of  19T-;  niiie  nii'nth.s  bef'>re 
my  arrest,  I'd  taken  a  i-a-.e  oi  absence  from 
Iha  MetlioJJjt  Board  of  Glo^jal  Ministries 
aad  gone  to  work.  Li  a  ~.uiall  Lndu^trlal  flrin 
IB  Recife,  while  couUiaiing  Ui  ierve  the  oom- 
iMu  /r'- cei.'er  n- .1  :ni  ro'-^'.i'-C^r  App-.ir-^ntly, 


however,  ueiUier  my  new  "civiliau"  »t»ius 
nor  my  promise  to  dever  coulai:l  with  Dotn 
HtiJder  satisHed   the  authorities.   So  It   wad 

Iha'.  i.;i  =^«-ptember  30,  19T-»,  *^'Cy  canrc  to 
get  jiie 

THE  HtmfMi.Nf;  iKO'U'.irijn 

T'e  I'ell  X:':\P  -rnall  ard  not  qiil'e  re  tv.'.^  '.- 
la'  1*  was  aboiit  seven  feet  loi;(»  und  four 
ft^  v.ide  niere  'vas  no  window  mid  tJiftonly 
vortti'atiou  was  an  opeailn?  a.  the  bo.tcmi 
of  '  he  door  for  the  paaUnft  of  ff>xl  tntys.  the 
dxji'  Whs  n  iide  oi  ir<\n  b  n-s,  bm.  a  a  U-aitii 
plytViii/vl  oa.aei  had  bee.i  pi. iced  ou  iiw  out- 
sule  St)  aij  to  cui.  <j:t  any  view.  ilieiC  wu3  a 
.-■l.iiiii^  PLinel,  .1'-  eye  levo],  maybe  f-.  ir  by 
t  ,-eive  liiohe? ,  thaf  sci  ved  n.s  a  lunti  o.'  peep- 
hole The  roof  -vns  o^  r!H>-  'tie  \'-i»h  ore 
<:1<»ss  tl'r»  In  the  rilddle,  trivlnc  some  iJlunil- 
natinn  Ab>  ut;  s»"'en  feet  off  i  he  fiiii.r,  a  gate 
of  iroi  bars  was  e.  imbedded  in  tl:e  \v:;ils,  giv- 
;r!g  a  t  ifje  efiei  i  w  the  i^ell  and  pievenvini; 
any  .lU.ieuc  pils..uer  la.ui  leiii'V.  uig  the 
n»es  a.;d  -in:,  fcic.ijjii. ;,  liie  ..alls  liud  re- 
cfcj.;i.»  been  paiiaod  a  blocd  ud  f  <r  p^oi;*. 
four  fc?t  up  from  the  floor,  and  then  a  flat 
T.-hlte  di  Mp.  The  floor  wt'  c  .'  concrete  tli-; 
«lftb6.  In  fil'ematjnif  vellnv.  and  black 
sfii'<i'f"=-  I  '"'as  nakcri  except  :  >:  niv  shorts. 

Ytt  some  r'^a--im  I  waen't  af.aid.  1  realve'l 
XA.i.  I  couid  'Je  '.^rm  eU;  1  f^iiva  .iiieauy  liear 
I  iloa  vo.'-e  .-creanung  ii.jui  .-.oinc  .vnr  .e  uol 
lOO  fa.-  a\>ay.  Bu'  lUe  Kind  of  lear  I  wouliJ 
hj..e  «.-.pe-'^ed  io  'C'l  ■'■ao  .'.b.se'i  .  I  I'o'iUiJ 
niys-.-'"  repeat'. ill;,  for  *hc  firsT  <.f  d'y/rn-::  o: 
■ime-:  -he  Twcn'y-'hird  PHalm  Tiie  lord  Is 
my  ^neph..  rd;  I  .nal'  not  wun.  .  "  I  lel'.  a 
calm  th^t  the  sltii  -.i.-ii  dldu  t  wprrar.',  bu' 
for  whici-.  I  Wis  ip'areful.  M-^r  aoout  m'-eei; 
O!'   lAeiii>    nunULCS.  Uiey  cann?  lor  m* 

Befoie  opening  the  duor,  ih'^y  oiucred  me 
i.j  ieo!.i^e  the  cloiii  liood  Lue'y  ijad  pa  o'.er 
my  heatl  lanned.aieiy  after  ;i:y  a..e.;..  Be- 
cause of  'ne  ho^U,  T  was  to  -"?  m/  wir'-ip  r 
om;y  o"."e  In  the  day-  ai  co^lic  T'oei.  'h* 
ca.'r»  jo  and  handcuffed  my  h.mda  'ochlnd  vay 
bai-k.  and  7.dth  much  pi.ihi.iK  and  ihovlu;; 
anc  drargm^  they  lo.*'?  me  do.vn  vhe  o  rridor. 
liirotigii  i  iloor,  tip'fcaoihfv  snort  passage «Ti^. 
and  iiijkj  a  iov;;n  'uiiit  *!>s  io  be,  ;or  u>-.  .t 
cjiUure  cl)aiube|. 

I  wa>  pushed  '.>j  oup  oud  of  tlie  r<>oiii  .irid 
■he  qno.stlovL-:  b'^jja'i.  I  sa!d  hnme-lja'cly,  "I 
am  an  Amerl-'^nA  rjtiyen.  I  want  t4>  sfM?  my 
consul  "  Th:LC  was  tlie  first  Uin';  tiiev  hit  me, 

■  f/'re  is  yc'ur  coni=  il,"  i-n^d  onv  o»  rntii,  a.s 
he  hi',   me  ui  ihe  abdomen. 

"Where  w«-.e  iou  iikiag  Aia.i.i?"  sonieuU''' 
sliouted.  '  Wijo""  I  a.sked,  uc,.".-  ■.av:;ig  heard 
•!iat  name  before,  ^^ore  blows.  "Lata.  WHere 
've'i*  vou  takirwf  Liil^'"  '■^Jo•.rhe^^?.  I  wa.s 
^oln^  to  th'^  Bank  of  Brazil  and  he  w«.^ 
goiuj  ,0  tjet  oti  ou  the  way  s<jniewliere.  He 
hadii'-.  said  where. '  Now  the  blow  c,<nie  to 
the  ^loin.  tlxe  flrot  kl.k  a  bit  off  target,  th^ 
^oroiid  t'.vj  .vo'irai-e.  I  fell  '■)  'Vc  ff-\>v  li' 
*.:i  aeon^-. 

"Crf    up.    vou   .son    of   11   bit<li.''   .som-.'.Jiic 

■  r.ert.  and  I  wa*  kicked  in  Uie  ba^k  whll-' 
on  tne  iloor  Ihere  were  more  questions  and 
more  olo^s  a  rapid  .sueceFsio  i,  with  p«iopi<' 
..•.>;t6>aLiUy  Coming  In  and  ou',  of  tJie  rooioa 
I  could  hear  Lid->'--.  scream.s  Sr->tu  ihe  next 
duor.  Tlien  a  voice  I  wj,s  to  re<  i.gnue  later  a^ 
that,  of  Luis  Sliranda  F!liio,  a  no'or!o'T«Iy 
-cVdiit;<t  Recife  poli.'tirjn,  .said.  "We've  al- 
ready sent  a  car  for  yom-  fluacet>.  T^-rcAa  wiU 
be  here  .soon.  We'll  strip  her  and  work  on 
iier  nil  y<>u  decide  to  talk."  I  know  they 
.vera  pei'i'ec'iy  capable  of  don.i;  viii.s,  Ijiu  I 
slmp'y  had  Ui  'gnore  the  idert,  and  think 
of  flonvih'n^;  el.^e 

There    were    more    questiou.s    .■..:i\    hlo'trv. 
Who  are  yotir  Conunle  ftien<is'>  why  does 
na  B.o.b.  Ameriiiian  like  you  come  down  here 
to  subvtrt  onr  coiuitry .'  Your  own  i.ou.-^ry' 
jjoije  ;o  he"   Can't  even  keep  your  President 
Weil  teachi  y.HiT 

Theu  It  all  shopped,  aud  I  heaid  M.e  awr. 
wiio  ws;^  to  b«  m  principal  iuterrogaU>r  In 
the  rt.Tv^  ahead  humming  qn^e'Iy  to  li-n-e'if. 


\^ater  'an  uito  a  buck^'o,  tlidn hpiadl'.ed  at  my 
foet.  SiAIl  humming  cheerliy  to  lum«clf>  the 
man  walked  to  the  olher  end  of  tlie  room  and 
returned  wMJi  a  \':ire,  which  he  proceeded  to 
fj<.^ten  to  the  sercnd  toe  of  my  right  font 
Knowlnat  what  this  was  leading  irp  V>.  T  tried 
to  petreiit.  but  waa  harshly  ordered  to  K*t 
oack  where  I  »-a«  rhen  my  luterragator  r«- 
iurne<l  with  another  eiecirodA  wiiich  he  fast- 
ei  ed  lAj  liie  aipp.e  oi  my  rtt^ht  breac^t  with  a 
.-,,.iiig  i)ip  that  fui  in'A-y  the  flesh.  O.ice 
a.niir.,  and  now  ii<  t  at  r-ll  ac.idvaiioaU:  1 
vot'.tlfPfi:   Ob.  ood,  can  1  stand  It? 

"M!'  h'tmmhu;  'iy{*\y-,  my  lnffTjl«n*<>''  rr- 
*uTitfii  uy  the  of!  .^r  RkJe  of  the  room  where 
I  hfard  him  pull  ud  a  obair  and  sit  down. 
Iht  I,  in  a  very  calm  '/oice,  be  started  the 
ques!  lOii^  iigaic  Wheio  were  you  talujit; 
.^laulr.-'  ■  Ncwuci'e, '  1  npUed.  "I  wan  goan^' 
to  tjie  EaiUi  of  Bri'zU.  aud  he  waa  guii^,  lo 
ge;  o^"  on  th;  .'  .\\  "  The  first  Jolt  wa.-  a  ]igh* 
ore,  ,n  ^ort  of  ti.-siir.fr  vjid  ptiTlhig  at  n-.y 
brepsr.  B'tt  then  he  i'i'T^»ased  the  current 
and  I  iipujin  to  Jump  around  on  the  wet  floor 
&.S  t4iou..:h  that  mi«(ht  ieltev«  tha  patn.  I 
clamped  mt  luoutii  ahut  as  hattt  us  I  could. 
iiOL  \/aii  iiig  u>  scream  e.'vl  give  him  'an. 
vitLsfai.  I  ion,  but  as  the  current  iiKreaiied,  iiiv 
..  jii'i  iiev.  open  with  ti  great  beUow  of  r.*^i 
and  pain.  The  current,  kept  on  Increasi'is 
until  I  -xas  thrown  to  ♦h';  floor,  donbled  over 
r<  a  \!Ui  atrenipt  to  diminish  the  pain.  Th^n 
it  Slopped  "Get  itp."  iie  yefled  at  mo.  My 
hands  were  handc^tffed  behind  my  back,  and 
as  I  ;>iipped  around  trying-  to  get  np,  he  ^vt 
me  lighf  Joli.s.  just  to  prod  m->  on.  like  a.i>ieer 
oeiiig  k'.iUed  inui  a  .iucic. 

As  v.ooi:  xs  I  wa  i  on  luy  .e;;i  ..^  -,  '.lic  s.vij.;e 
qiie.ti(nis  wer?  repeatod,  aci-ompaiiied  bv 
inov  '=ho"!L'i.  Attain  I  fi^fl  to  the  flcor.  wojiiler- 
iri^  how  I'^n^r  rhi.s  could  ^  an,  how  Joug;  I 
t-onicl  endure.  Up  a^ain.  More  qntstionf  ri!or\^ 
shot  U.S.  fulling  once  more. 

Finally  tlie  shO'  ka  stopped,  a.'id  my  in- 
quisiiCH-  canin  near.  He  took  tine  ciccircdc 
irom  my  breast,  hai,  before  I  eould  feel  any 
■*iiac  ri  rvllef.  he  liesian  pu:->liing  down  m. 
siiort.^,  the  only  clothing  I  had  left.  Oh,  jio!  I 
groaned  to  nv  ssTf .  ThI-:  I  tMnt  bepv.  I  kr-.-^w 
T  can't. 

"Nervous,  huh?  '  lie  inqiilred.  "Now  we  ran 
liace  some' real  fun.  .\nd  if  yon  don  t  tuk, 
we'll  shock  It  right  off  of  you."  Witb  this  he 
fasbeiied  the  spring  clip  to  the  base  oi  »iy 
p«-r.is  auU  returned  again  to  bis  chair. 

Then  the  saiuo  questions  and  some  h^ii' 
jolts  iha'  made  ine  dance  from  side  to  side. 
I  was  ncieaniini;,  now  alruo&u  in  antlcipa-tion 
o:  the  yhocks,  -wlien  he  tinned  tip  the  vottniie 
hard,  provoking  npasins  In  both  leg*  that 
caused  them  to  lly  out  in  front  of  me.  I  fell 
wti  h  all  my  weight  on  my  back  and  mv  handc, 
which  were  still  manacled  behind  me.  Tbe 
current  continued  as  I  Bqulrooed  and  wriggled 
ou  the  wet  floor.  This  must  have  seemed  a 
pratfall,  for  the  room  filled  with  laugh'or 
irom  tlu-ee  or  four  mon  now  gathered  to 
'vatch  the  proceedings. 

Then,  once  again,  came  the  cormiianrt  to 
net  up.  Til  La  time  it  wan  harder  even  than 
before,  as  I  had  sprained  my  left  wrist  in  tbe 
fall.  I  was  now  aw. ire  only  of  a  world  of 
agony  and  torment  from  which  I  oo'tld  not 
escape,  but  Uie  pain  was  so  great  and  so 
constant  that  it  had  almost  ceased  to  reg- 
ister. Perhap.s,  after  their  years  of  experience, 
they  realised  this.  At  any  rate,  after  a  few 
more  roinids,  they  stopped.  The  electrodt 
was  removed  from  my  penis  and  from  my 
i.iot;  then,  vii,i)  'he  usual  ptieJilng  and  £hov- 
ing  and  ii\reats.  1  wus  led  back  to  my  cell. 
'Ihere  th«  haud<.titfa  were  removed  froui  one 
'\iibl.  brouglit  around  in  front  of  my  face, 
pa.sscd  ihro-igli  a  bar  of  the  cffll  door  at  eyi. 
level,  and  refaster.ed.  Still  hooded  and  trem- 
bling ail  over.  I  was  left  alone,  hanging  fron' 
the  door  of  my  cell.  I  could  s-tfli  hear  Lor 
scream. np.  Bs  I  liad  been. 

It  couldn't  have  beei'  more  than  fifteen 
;niui'te.5  before  tliey  came  for  me  attain.  The 
ho:^)d  was  pnllcfi   down  '••rr  my  fiic*'  srd  I 
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.started  the  short  walk  to  the  torture  cham- 
ber. Once  more  1  repeated  the  Shcphera's 
Psalm.  "The  Lord  !b  my  shepberd;  X  ilhall 
not  want.  .  .  ."  And  again  I  fonnd  myself 
cUmed  by  those  amclent  words.  1  wonosr^ 
for  a  moment  how  many  people  through  the 
centuries  hare  uFed  that  psalm  at  similar 
moments.  I  was  also  curiously  surprised  at 
how  !t  helped.  T  knew  that  no  one,  not  even 
Ood,  ■t^'as  going  to  save  me  from  the  hands 
of  these  men,  even  If  they  decided  to  kill  me. 
They  had  killed  irany  others.  But  the  psalm 
<  onflnned  In  me  their  limited  capacity  to 
touch  me  where  It  really  mattered.  It 
strengthened  me  even  in  the  face  of  my 
weakness  before  them. 

I  was  quebtloned  with  electric  shock  and 
.nioie  beatings  for  abo^it  another  hoiur,  then 
hung  itp  again  in  my  cell.  Two  or  three  times 
that  afternoon,  they  repeated  the  procedure. 
Then  I  wa.s  taken  Into  a  different  room.  I  was 
made  to  sit,  the  hftndculTs  were  removed,  and 
my  arms  and  legs  were  firmly  strapxKd  to  the 
chair.  One  electrode  was  placed  on  my  breast 
and  the  other  on  my  right  ear.  These  were 
the  worst  shocks  of  all.  I  felt  like  the  top  of 
my  head  was  actually  going  to  burst.  I 
screamed,  Juniped  in  the  chair,  tried  to  break 
the  jtraps,  and  finally,  on  at  least  two  occa- 
Klon.s,  was  rendered  unconscious. 

At  one  point  my  chief  Inquisitor  launched 
off  on  a  long  and  emotional  tirade  against 
Dom  Helder,  saying  he  was  a  shameless  trai- 
tor to  hte  country  because  he  traveled  all 
over  the  world  denouncing  torture  Ui  Brazil. 
Tills  surreal  harangue  was  punctuated  by 
my  screams  as  he  turned  the  current  on  and 
off  at  random.  At  another  point,  one  of  my 
torturers  got  down  on  the  floor  In  front  of 
me  and  lifted  up  the  hood  so  I  could  see 
hi.s  face  and  yelled,  "Eu  sou  foda!  Se  voc4 
niio  coop'Tar,  cit  roit  Ihe  matar!"  The  face, 
I  learned  later,  was  that  of  Luis  ML-anda 
Pllho,  a-swan  clearly  proud  of  his  role  as  a 
defender  of  Christian  culture  In  Brazil,  wlll- 
i'lg  1,0  kill  for  the  cause.  He  left  then,  only 
to  return  shortly  afterward  with  a  Major 
Mala,  the  chief,  as  I  later  learned,  of  the 
Kounii  Army  torture  operation.  Miranda  an- 
nounced that  they  were  now  going  to  bring 
In  Luis:  they  v.anted  me  to  ask  him  for  his 
address.  They  declared  that  he  was  a  rotten, 
no-good,  CommunLst  .son  of  a  bitch,  and 
they  wanted  his  address  to  round  up  the  rest 
of  his  group.  If  I  cooperated  with  them,  they 
would  let  me  go:  tf  not.  they  would  keep  on 
torturing  me  untD  ho  gave  In. 

I  recalled  my  late-night  talks  with  Luis 
about  the  futility  of  cooperating  with  the 
enemy.  Even  if  one  talked,  we  reasoned  then, 
his  torturers  would  only  demand  more,  and 
more,  and  more  again.  Better  to  remain 
silent  from  the  outset.  At  the  same  tlmp.  I 
was  confusedly  aware  tjiat,  if  I  adc^ted  a 
determined  resistance,  they  would  conclude 
that  I  bad  something  to  hide  and  was  really 
guilty.  XJI^ad  no  desire  to  belp  tbem,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  be  tortured  any  more.  Nei- 
ther did  I  'want  to  btirt  Luis.  I  didn't  know  If 
hu  was  really  Involved  in  anything  subver- 
sive. I  JwpetL  that  he  wwj,  and  if  so  I  didn't 
want  to  cause  him  to  betray  himself.  In  tbe 
midst  of  my  confusion  the  door  opmied,  and 
I  heard  them  dragging  Luis  In.  He  was 
breathing  with  obvious  difficulty  as  tbey 
shoved  him  over  to  stand  naar  me. 
"Tell  Fred  your  name,"  someone  ordered. 
There  was  a  pause  and  I  beard  Luis  take  a 
deep  breath. 

"Kly  name  Is  Alauir  Cardoso."  He  spoke 
with  a  defiance  that  startled  me,  but  also 
made  me  proud  of  him.  I  still  don't  know 
'«Aiy  he  had  become  Luis  Soares  de  Lima,  as 
I  knew  him;  but  I  Imagine  that,  like  hun- 
dreds of  others  of  hla  age,  he  had  probably 
been  in  some  sort  of  student  troubles  tn 
1968  69  and  had  had  to  change  his  Identity 
to  avoid  Imprisonment.  He  had  never  spoken 
to  me  of  his  past,  and  in  Brazil  I  bad  learned 
not  to  ask  questions.  People  told  you  wbat 
you  needed  to  l.}io\v.  .\t  that  moment  I 
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truly  glad:  knowing  nothing,  I  had  no  sec- 
rets to  tell. 

"fted."  Luis  (or  Alanlr)  continued.  'I'ra 
sorry  that  our  friendship  has  led  to  thle.  I 
really  didn't  think  it  would  happen."  He  we.s 
intei-rupted  by  a  violent  body  blov.?  tOiat  I 
could  feel  sitting  strapped  to  the  chair  ne.xt 
to  him.  As  he  fell  against  me,  his  hair  bruohed 
agaln.st  my  arm,  and  I  realized  that  he  was 
not  hooded,  though  he  might  have  been 
blindfolded.  I  wanted  to  reacli  out  to  him  and 
help  him. 

"Fred."  he  started  again,  "I'm  soriy. '  "T 
know,  Luis,"  1  said.  "I  understand."  At  this 
point  they  gave  me  a  heavy  jolt  that  forced 
another  bellow  from  me. 

"Alauir,"  someone  said,  "Fred  want.6  you  to 
give  us  yom:  address.  We  know  he  is  innocent, 
but  we  will  torture  him  to  death.  If  necessary, 
if  you  don'c  give  us  your  address." 

"Fred,  do  you  want  me  to  give  'i^eni  mv 
address'?" 

'If  you  can, "  I  said,  rather  weakly,  iioping 
he  would  tmderstaud  that  I  dtdn  t  want  him 
to.  "You  know  what  you  have  to  do."  With 
that  I  received  another  violent  shock,  aud  as 
soon  as  it  was  over  I  was  struck  violentlr  on 
the  side  of  the  head  two  or  three  times. 

"This  son  of  a  bitch  Isn't  going  to  tell  us," 
one  of  our  tormontors  said.  "Give  it  to  FVed " 
With  that  they  turned  on  the  current  again, 
and  I  began  my  screaming.  As  they  dragged 
Luis  out  I  heard  him  saj-,  'I'm  sorn.-,  Fred," 
once  more. 

I  was  unstrapped,  liaudcufftd  again,  and 
diagged  back  to  be  hung  on  my  ceU  door. 
But  the  routine  was  established,  and  went  on. 
Hood  on  bead,  handcuffs  behind  back,  half- 
shoved,  half-dragged  down  the  corridor  re- 
peating the  Twenty-third  Psalm  to  my.self, 
once  more  feeling  an  Inner  poise  that  the 
olrcumatances  didn't  in  any  way  warrant, 
strapped  to  the  chair  again,  wires  in  place 

Ttien  Luis  was  there  again.  "Alanir,"  one 
of  them  said,  "JVed  wants  to  asik  you  some- 
thing. He  want£  to  know  your  address." 

"Beg  him,"  a  voice  whispered  In  my  ear 
"Beg  blm!"  With  that  I  received  a  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  head. 
"Luis  "  I  started.  "How  are  you  doing?" 
"Mais  ou  menos."  he  replied,  notlceablv 
weaker  tiian  in  our  earlier  encounter  "Hov- 
are  you?" 

They  jolted   a  scream  from   me  at  that 
point  with   a  sudden  shock  of  current.  "1 
don't  know,  Luis.  Tliey  want  me  to  ask  Vou 
to  give  them  your  address.  Can  you?" 
"Do  you  want  me  to,  Fred?"  he  asXed. 
Oh,  1  wished  he  hadnt  asked  that.  Yes, 
yes,  I  wanted  him  to  give  it  to  them.  "Beg 
him!"  insisted  the  tempter's  voice  at  my 
side.  "Beg  him,  or  well  kill  you  right  now!" 
nf   y«ju   can,"   I   mumbled,    hoping   Ltils 
would  understand. 

Then  came  another  shock  and  another  b3> 
low  from  me. 

"Okay,"  Luis  said.  "I-u  give  the  address. " 
No,  don't,  I  cried  Inwardly,  afraid  to  voice 
my  plea. 

Then  began  a  marvelous  game  of  delay  and 
tease.  They  stopped  all  the  rough  stuff  with 
anxious    expectation,    waiting    for    Luis    to 
speak.  But  he  merely  repeated,  "Okav,  I'll 
give  the  address." 
"All  right,  what  is  It?"  someone  yelled. 
"My  address  is  .  .  ."  but  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing more. 
"My  address  is  .  .  ." 

Tben  caine  another  shoek  aud  r.  s.  ;vain 
from  me.  ; 

"Walt!"  cried  Luis.  "I'm  giving  riie  ad-  (_ 
dress,"  Another  pause.  "My  address  is  ..." 
Incredibly,  I  found  myself  lauglUng  inside. 
They  were  so  anxious  to  get  tbe  address  that 
they  bung  on  every  word,  but  it  Just  didn't 
come.  "I  live  in  a  pena&o,"  be  offered.  "I  live 
in  a  peuauo  downtown."  Another  pause.  I 
could  feel  that  be  was  trying  to  buy  a  bit 
more  time  before  giving  up  the  lufonuaiion. 
I  live  In  a  pena&o." 

*  Where,  goddamn  It?  Tell  tis  now,  or  v..'  ><.- 


going  to  kill  Fred.'  Anotbfr  violent  shock 
went  through  me.  aooonqwaled  by  n^  cries. 
"I'm  giving  it.  rm  In  a  pmuio  downtown  in 
Recife."  It  must  bave  bem  neaiiy  an  hour 
later  when  Luis  finally  gave  tbem  an  address 
of  a  cheap  hotel  in  downtown  BeeUe.  There 
was  a  ficuffie  as  some  of  tbem  rushed  out, 
obviously  to  raid  the  hotel.  Then,  as  Luis  was 
being  led  out  he  said,  finally.  "I  gave  it  to 
thein.  Fred." 

FANTASIFS   or   FV^DOIC 

I  was  unstrupppd,  handcuffed,  and  then 
dragged  off,  again  to  be  hung  on  the  cell 
door.  I  was  to  pass  the  rest  ol  the  night 
standing  up,  my  hands  shaokled  to  the  door 
directly  In  front  of  my  eye«,  My  left  wrist  was 
quite  swollen  by  now,  and  the  handcuff  wr>s 
cutting  into  the  flesh,  cutting  off  the  cir- 
culation. My  body  was  aching  all  over,  mj» 
head  was  throbWng,  I  was  thirsty  and  very 
tired,  but  I  had  a  strange  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion. I  had  made  it  through  the  day.  They 
had  done  everything  at  least  once,  and  I  had 
survived.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  what  Tues- 
day would  bring,  except  |»robaUy  more  ol 
the  same,  but  I  had  made  It  through  this 
day,  I  could  make  It  throu^  the  next  r\>r 
some  reason,  I  remembered  the  AA  dictum 
that  one  should  stay  sober  one  day  at  a  ti.tie. 
Can  one  survixe  torture  the  same  w^y,  one 
day  at  a  time? 

Now  I  began  fantasizing  that  they  wotild 
release  me.  I  knew  that  prlsonere  were  often 
damped  on  tbe  stfeet  at  night  when  the 
army  was  throughTwlth  «)em,  and,  though 
I  didn't  really  believe  their  promise  to  let  me 
go  after  getting,  Luis's  address,  they  might 
do  It.  I  de6i>erately  wanted  to  bebeve  thev 
mlg^t.  I  be^an  to  ihlnk  about  what  I  would 
do.  I  conjured  up  the  image  of  mywlf  arrlf - 
ing  at  my  fiancee's  house,  the  embrace  we 
would  have,  the  joy  I  would  ha-ve  In  reassur- 
ing her  that  I  had  survived.  It  was  an  Image 
I  was  to  nourish  often  during  the  days  ahead. 
I  knelt  to  relieve  my  aching  legs.  Often,  at 
intervals,  I  took  advantage  of  tbe  symbolic 
position  and  prayed.  I  didnt  pray  for  deliver- 
ance; my  idea  of  God  does  not  Include  the 
Lone  Ranger.  But  I  gave  thanks  for  having: 
survived  so  far  and  prayed  tor  strength. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  dayil^t,  tbey  came 
agam.  I  was  ordered  to  replace  my  bood,  the 
door  was  opened,  the  handcuffs  were  removed 
aud  refasteued  behind  my  back,  and  I  was 
led  off  for  more  questioning.  Again  I  fotmd 
myself  afiBrmiug  the  Pealm:  "Tlie  Lord  !=  my 
sbepberd.  ,  .  ." 

After  about  an  ho-'ar  of  torture,  I  was  re- 
turned to  my  cell  and  left  hanging  o»>  the 
door  again .  I  cotild  still  hear  Luis.  His  screams 
were  more  varied  now,  mostly  weaker,  and 
occasionally  he  burst  forth  with  a  serie.s  of 
bariUngs.  I  couldnt  intaglne  vrttat  horror 
tbey  were  practlclDg  on  him;  nothing  thev 
had  done  to  me  had  produced  that  kind  ci 
noise. 

Bometlmes  Tuesday  morning  I  w«w  taken 
to  another  room  and  seated  In  the  armcha'j' 
again,  my  arms  and  legs  strapped  as  before. 
But  this  time  no  wires  were  attached  to  me. 
Now  a  new  voice  began,  saying  quietly,  "F:-ed. 
how  are  you  feeling?" 

I  immediately  thought  to  ntyself,  this 
must  be  the  "good  guy"  of  the  team.  I  felt 
like  laughhig  at  the  transparency  of  their 
technique,  yet  It  was  blias  to  bear  a  pleasant 
voice.  I  had  nothing  to  bide  from  tbem;  they 
could  get  no  more  out  of  me  by  kmoue^s 
than  by  force.  I  decided  to  enjoy  the  respite. 
It  lasted  an  hour  or  so.  Tlie  next  session 
was  with  the  "bad  guy,"  as  were  all  subse- 
^iuent  ones  tiiat  Tue.sday. 
^^Oliietime  in  the  evening,  while  1-ung  on 
tiie  celUdoor,  I  wa.s  surprised  by  the  turn- 
key opejtlng  the  peepiiole  and  wwdlessly  ol- 
feriug  me  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  ot 
water.  Ks  I  had  had  no  food  or  water  at  ai! 
sluce  my  bi-eakfast  Monday  morning.  I  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  une3q>ected  hu- 
manity of  the  gestme,  especially  as  his  citoU- 
desthie  manner  suggested  he  was  acting  on 
his  own.  T!'c  jaiicr  fs}>:-,'.'  ri^  jf  jt  vf.af  tr'i-e 
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that  I  wa£  a  pastor  ar.d  I  atiid  it  waa.  He 
shook  hla  head  la  obvious  cotif>.i»!c>n  arid 
cloeed  th»  p«epbol»  again. 

I  was  taken  back  for  another  li  .ur  or  m> 
•  •f  qiieetlonlng  and  then  returned  to  the  cell, 
wirii  a  bathroom  stop  on  the  v.uy  Now  not 
iiiuig  on  the  door,  but  simply  slioved  into  tli© 
ceil,  the  handcuffs  removed  Tliere  was  no 
oeading  at  all.  not  even  a  bl.tnket  I  trtis  still 
wearing  only  mj  shorle,  but  I  was  .w  tired 
that  I'm  not  sure  I  even  ni'..-.sed  the  ^imt.aties 
.18  I  took  off  the  ho<<l  aud  folded  it  ior  a  pll- 
lo.v  and  lay  down  on  the  !i.>i&  foiicreie  and 
iell  aplecp.  Once  or  twice  Ujriiiar  ttie  night 
L  awoke  as  someone  opeiicd  the  peephole  to 
liXik  ill  at  me,  but  I  was  otlit-rsufe  ailoxved  lo 
oleep  through  till  moruing 

At  about  6:30  the  JaUer  wuc.r  .(le  >.>  Oj.eii- 
iug  the  peehole  to  ask  il  I  wanted  H^tne  oread 
.  and  coffee.  I  did.  and  afterward  I  btarted  oti 
to  the  first  of  the  days  encounte  ■^,  afTirmini,' 
ouce  again  the  Shepherds  Psalm  I  >lt  much 
rested  from  the  night's  sleep  and  was  hope- 
ful that  maybe  we  were  reavihing  an  end 

In  the  chamber,  my  hopes  were  dashed  lu- 
slead  of  being  strapped  "to  tlte  ctialr.  I  was 
hung  by  the  handcuffs  irom  a  lioos  hig}\  over 
my  head  and  close  to  the  wt«:i 

My  chief  tormentor  began  b\'  .saying  that 
they  were  tired  of  my  lying  ana  that  t<»day  I 
was  going  to  confess  my  sins  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  started  by  asking  when  I  had  Intro- 
duced Luis  to  Dom  Helder,  and.  when  I  said 
never,  he  struck  me  in  the  middle  ol  the  back 
witli  his  fist,  then  slapped  me  on  the  bad: 
of  the  head.  Even  though  I  was  hooded,  as 
aiwa.vp.  the  blow  smarted  aiid  st.nned  me. 
These  blows  were  followed  by  a  rapid-fire 
se^-les  of  questions  and  more  beatmtjs.  I  could 
heaj  them  questioning  Luis  in  the  next  room, 
since  they  apparently  had  left  the  door  open. 
He  sounded  only  semiconscious,  nts  ani.wer.? 
to  their  questions  v.ere  only  vm->\i:^  and 
grrmts. 

My  Inquisitor  now  produced  a  i.i-w  ( to  ''lei 
gadget.  He  began  rolling  wh»f  !mu-t  ha\e 
l>eeii  a  spiked  wheel  over  my  back,  .'■cratchlng 
the  skin.  As  I  flinched  he  laughed  aud  pushed 
down  harder,  closing  .^ome  sort  of  electric 
circuit  and  giving  me  a  shock.  Ti-.i*.  wa*  to  be 
the  procedure:  the  wheel  wa^  passed  l>a<k 
and  lorth.  and  each  time  I  refused  to  answer 
he  pressed  the  device  dc.'  n  irit;>  w.y  naked 
back,  closing  the  circuit. 

After  v/hat  seemed  like  forever,  he  stopped 
and  walked  away,  leaving  me  semiconscious 
and  dangling  by  the  haiidcua^  on  the  wall. 
Suddenly  I  felt  some  one  comlug  up  to  me 
again,  aud  I  braced  myself  for  the  pain.  A 
piece  of  cold  metal  was  placed  c>ii  my  the.st 
and  I  flinched.  A  voice  said,  very  quietly,  "It's 
all  right.  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you."  Tlie  cold 
metal  moved  to  another  spot  and  I  perceived  • 
that  it  was  a  doctor's  stethoscope  Apparently 
they  wanted  to  check  my  heart  to  ^ee  how  I 
was  bearing  up.  Nothing  more  was  said,  but 
as  soon  as  he  finished  I  was  taken  down  and 
returned  to  my  cell.  The  day  pa*«d,  peiiods 
of  questioning  aud  torture  altefmiig  vith 
fitful  ie.-,t. 

A    CH.«NC£    or    CM/'B&t..? 

That  evening  X  dozed  off,  only  to  oc  auak- 
ened  when  Major  Mala,  chief  inquisitor  of 
the  Fourth  Army,  opened  the  peepliole  about 
an  Inch  and  said.  "Pred,  were  be^iniang  to 
ha\e  second  thoughts  about  vou  We're  be- 
ginning to  think  maybe  you'r?  coi:.ected  t-i 
official  organs."  "Uh"  was  my  oiav  ^e^pon«• 
"Yes,  we  know  you're  guilty,  or  we  wouldn't 
have  brought  you  here."  he  saio.  *b\it  we 
think  now  you  might  'oe  working  Tor  tl'e 
CIA.  How  about  it?" 

"No.  thank  you,"  I  said  "I've  got  euougli 
trouble  already."  With  that  he- .'hut  f'.e  peep- 
hole and  I  lay  there  for  a  momevn  Then  I 
began  to  laugh  to  myself.  Tliey  must  reall., 
be  confused  by  now,  I  thought  Tb.ey  brinj; 
me  In  for  being  a  Commimlst  and  want  to 
send  me  out  as  a  CIA  agent  I  flirted  with  the 
Idea  of  leading  them  along  a  bit  on  the  CIA 
line  to  see  if  I  dldn'*  fare"  •*'-*:er.  hut  i  soon 


decided  It  was  too  risky.  Moreover,  If  I  ever 
got  out.  I  didn't  want  to  have  to  answer 
questions  from  the  American  govenunent 
about  having  pretended  to  be  a  CIA  agent. 
With  that  I  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  around  midnight  v.hen 
they  came  for  me  again.  I  obediently  put  on 
my  iKod.  still  warm  from  having  terved  as  niv 
pillow,  tlie  handcuffs  were  fastened  behind 
my  back,  aud  once  more  I  made  the  thirty- 
yard  trip  to  the  torture  chamber  to  the 
accoiiip:inlment  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 
There  I  was  made  to  sit  down  and  was  greeted 
by  thf  major  and  one  of  his  colleagues. 
"Fred.'  btKan  the  m;.]fir,  "to  be  or  not  to  be, 
'/AX.  t.s  the  question."  Obvicui.^ly  he  had  been 
praciiciiit:  that  little  bit  in  English  for  a 
while  He  continued  In  English,  "Are  you  a 
C'C'injnii'ii.si.  or  are  you  a  CI.\  agent?"' 

"Did  u  occur  to  >ou  that  I  might  not  be 
eiiher?  I  replied.  In  Portugue^te  "Can  you 
ima^iiiif  that  I  migli*  i}e  Juht  what  I  am, 
a  former  missionary  who  ii^  trying  to  make  an 
hrmest  living  hi  busiiie.ss  here  Ln  Recife  and 
who  Iiapf)en«  to  iia-e  sonte  friends  that  you 
dr>i.'t  like?" 

"Fred,  we  wouldn't  have  brought  you  here 
it  we  weieu't  sure  yc^u  are  guilty.  Your  case 
was  discussed  and  discussed  before  we  liad 
you  brou!,'ht  In.  I  can  .say  that  v.e  suffered 
rtiuch  inorc  trying  to  decide  if  we  should 
brim;  \('U  in  or  not  than  you  have  fsuffercU 
here,' 

"I  doubt  tiiat  very  much."  I  answered. 
"But  if  you  were  so  oure  of  my  guilt,  then 
why  all  the  questions'.'"  If  you  have  any  real 
evidence,  which  you  haven't  mentioned  yet. 
wliv  not  ju.st  take  me  to  court,  rather  than 
tortunisL;  rae'.'" 

"Look,  you  are  here  to  answer  questlon.s. 
uf'i  ank  them."  He  then  proceeded  to  rehearse 
tiie  string  of  coincidence  and  circumstantial 
evldeiice  i  hat  they  had  agalrwt  me,  most  of  It 
based  on  depositions  made  by  people  I  had 
nevej-  met  who  had  lmpilcat«d  me  while  being 
tortured  My  friendship  with  Dom  Helder  and 
with  Luis,  which  I  had  never  denied,  v/ere 
the  only  concrete  things  on  the  whole  list 
We  went  round  and  round  a  few  more  times 
before  I  .vH.s  taken  bacV;  to  my  cell  and  hun?..' 
on  the  door  to  spend  tiie  rest  of  the  nlghi 
standing  up. 

Tlir^t  nit;ht  was  the  >\or.-t.  1  began  thinking 
once  aKain  about  what  I  would  do  when  and 
if  I  fiiiullv  got  out.  Would  I  be  allowed  to 
stay  kt  Brazil?  What  would  I  do  If  1  went, 
back  to  the  States?  It  was  then  that  I  re- 
solveU  to  leii  my  story  to  as  many  people  as 
woula  hear  me.  Afraid  that  X  mifeht  forget 
the  detiiils  of  these  davs  before  1  could  set 
them  down.  I  rehearsed  everythUig  verbally, 
from  Munday  morning  to  tiiat  moment.  I 
went  (Acr  every  ses.sloii  of  torture,  remem- 
bering e\ery  word  said  and  every  barbarity 
practiced.  I  recalled  my  own  feelings,  mo- 
ment by  moment,  up  to  that  hour.  I  decided 
to  do  tliat  at  least  once  a  day  until  I  got  to 
a  typewriter  or  tape  recorder,  even  if  it  tix>l; 
months,  or  years.  I  knew  that  that  was  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  story  straight.  After  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  had  told  my.seU  tlie  whole 
thing.  Tlien  I  started  composing.  In  Portu- 
giXese.  a  poem  of  protest,  dedicated  to  my 
flihici-f  I  had  never  before  written  a  poem, 
but  I  iiiund  it  diverting,  and  even  excitlni;. 
tryini;  to  (ell  something  of  myself  and  my 
beliefs  tc>  my  future  w ite.  I  would  compo.se  a 
St ropl.f.  repeat  it  a  dozen  times  so  as  not 
to  form't.  it,  and  go  to  v.ork  on  another.  I 
was  to  spend  many  hours  in  the  next  days  on 
this  project,  compo-^mg.  re-arr.mtni'j;.  polish- 
ing. 

I>aw  n  filially  came,  and  a  new  jailer  arrived 
with  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread.  After  break- 
fast I  was  allowed  to  take  a  bath  In  the 
wretched  bathroom  next  to  my  cell.  This  was 
a  great  relief  since  I  was  beginning  to  find 
my  own  smell  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
torture  Back  In  my  cell  I  was  permitted  to 
He  down. 

It  mils'  ha'-e  been  a'jout  B:30  when  the> 


came  again.  o>ie  of  my  interrogators  now  ex- 
plained that  the  reason  I  was  always  booded 
was  that  I  would  then  be  unable  to  recognize 
them  on  the  streets  and  so  could  not  try  to 
kill  them.  The  questions  continued  much  as 
they  had  the  day  before,  with  partlctUar 
efforts  being  made  to  persuade  me  to  confes.s 
to  l>eiug  a  CIA  agent.  I  wss  not  beaten  or 
shocked  during  tlie  sessions  on  Thureday. 
and  most  of  the  time  X  was  allowed  to  sit 
dow^i.  In  the  afternoon  the  major  returned 
"Fred,  how  do  you  feel?  Everything  okay'/ " 
he  asked  cheerfully.  "Just  great,"  I  re- 
sponded. "Never  better."  X  don't  know  whv 
I  had  tlie  courage  to  be  sarcastic,  but  hi., 
cherry   friendliness  provoked  me. 

"Well."  he  continued,  "as  you  know,  Brniil 
belongs  to  the  community  of  nations.  We 
have  treaties  with  many  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  Oiie  of  those  treaties 
gives  you  the  right  to  see  your  consul,  n< 
of  course  we  are  going  to  let  you  do  that 
We  are  going  to  have  you  take  a  bath,  shave, 
put  on  your  clothes,  and  we  will  take  you 
lo  see  your  consul.  X  just  want  you  to  re- 
member that  you  are  to  speak  only  in  Port- 
uguese since  we  want  to  know  what  you  are 
saying.  Afterward  you  will  be  coming  back 
here,  so  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  any- 
thing that  has  happened  to  you  up  to  now." 

I  was  standing  in  front  of  him,  my  head 
hooded,  naked  except  for  my  shorts,  my 
hands  manacled  bctiind  my  t)ack.  My  wrists 
were  cut  and  bruised,  the  left  one  sprained, 
I  had  no  feeling  in  either  hand,  and  my 
back  was  scratched  and  bruised,  as  were  my 
buttocks.  I  had  spent  two  of  the  past  threis 
nights  standing  up.  had  bad  only  one  meal 
of  any  sc»rt  In  four  days,  had  been  threat- 
ened, beaten,  cajoled,  kicked,  and  shocked 
Into  unconsciousness.  But  at  the  end  of  his 
little  speech  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  In  hell  are  you  laughing  about' 
There'.-,  nothing  funny  about  your  situa- 
tion." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  X  Just  thought  of  a  joke." 

"Jesus  Christ.  How  can  vou  think  of  Jokes'* 
Whal  is  it?" 

I  fold  him  I  had  remembered,  while  he 
was  talking,  the  old  story  about  President 
Eisenhowers  visit  to  Moscow.  The  Russians 
wanting  to  show  that  theirs  is  an  open 
and  free  society  in  which  everyone  is  happy, 
brought  In  a  peasant  from  the  interior, 
put  him  on  TV,  and  told  him  he  could  say 
anything  he  wanted  as  the  American  Presi- 
deiit  was  there  and  people  all  over  the  world 
were  watching  him  on  TV.  Tlie  peasant, 
thoroughly  intimidated,  remained  silent. 
They  insisted  repeatedly  that  he  should  say 
anything  he  wanted,  until  finally  he  took 
courage,  looked  straight  at  the  TV  earner* 
fud  said,  "Help!  " 

The  major  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  had 
to  laugh  too,  but  immediately  vent  on  to 
warn  me  again  not  to  say  too  much  to  the 
coii.«uI.  as  I  would  be  coming  back  to  my  cell. 

As  it  happened.  I  told  the  consul  every- 
thing, and  he,  for  his  part,  ottered  me  the 
strongest  assurances  that  the  highest  au- 
thorities would  see  to  it  that  X  be  tortxu^ 
no  longer.  He  could  do  nothing,  however, 
about  any  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  me,  and  I  would  of  course  have  to 
return  to  my  cell.  His  very  presence  was  a 
welcome  reminder  of  a  world  of  reason  and 
predictability,  and  be  also  brought  news  that 
my  fiancee's  parents  bad  hired  a  lawyer  for 
me.  TluK  WOK  very  risky  for  them,  and  I  was 
trufc-ed  to  tears  by  the  gesture. 

Once  again  in  my  cell,  after  the  Interview, 
I  was  required  to  give  up  my  clothes  and  all 
other  f-ymbols  of  so-called  civilized  man. 
Once  more  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  my  cell  in  my  shorts,  wondering  If 
that  interlude  of  quasi-reality  bad  been  only 
a  liallucinatlon. 

It  must  have  been  about  7:30  when  tbey 
sent  for  me  again.  Hooded  and  handcuffed.  I 
was  led  off  to  the  chamber  v/bere  my  j^nol- 
pal   torturer  was  waUing  for  me. 
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In  a  most  businesslike  fashion,  he  told  me 
that  I  was  to  make  a  f armal  atatemant  about 
my  ten-and-ooe-liaU  yean  In  BraaBi  all  that 

I  bad  done,  my  raUUooswith'Dgaa  BaUar, 
Time,  and  Iiuls.  Be  was  goins  to  taka  It  all 
down.  It  would  ttien  be  tg^ped.  and  I  would  be 
asked  to  sign  it  the  next  day. 

It  must  have  taken  three  or  four  hours, 
liut  at  last  we  were  done.  He  called  the 
jailer  to  escort  me  back  to  my  c^.  aztd  then 
he  decided  to  go  along.  As  we  came  near  my 
cell,  be  said,  "So  you  turned  us  all  in,  bub?" 
With  that  be  gave  me  a  violent  kick  azKl 
walked  away.  I  confess  that  iX  didn't  hurt  at 
all;  I  saw  how  frustrated  he  was  and  realized 
that  I  wan,  in  fact,  safe  from  real  barm  at  his 
hands. 

I  awoke  on  Friday  with  the  certainty  that 
the  worst  was  ov«r,  and  with  the  hope  that 
I  would  soon  be  released.  My  jaUer  said  that 
all  the  little  signals  were  that  they  were 
getting  ready  to  let  me  go.  I  Assumed,  and 
he  confirmed,  that  people  were  almost  always 
released  at  night,  so  I  waited  impatiently  for 
nightfall. 

'This  was  to  become  a i  pattern.  Bach  day 
began  with  the  promise  that  it  would  be  my 
last  one  In  prison.  After  my  morning  o<^ee, 
I  would  do  some  exercises  in  my  cell — push- 
ups, sit-ups,  running  in  place;  then  a  bath, 
dres.slng  (my  clothes  getting  riper  each  day), 
off  for  a  ride,  bead  covered,  through  the 
streets  of  Recife  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
only  to  return  to  Fourth  Army  Headquar- 
ters for  a  fifteen -minute  encounter  wlOx  the 
consul.  Richard  Brown,  in  Colonel  lieziat's 
office.* Mr.  Brown  would  bring  me  news  of 
Tereza  and  my  friends  and  family,  and  tell 
me  how  things  were  going  in  general.  He 
would  Inquire  about  my  treatment  in  great 
detail,  and,  through  much  Insistence,  grad- 
ually secured  the  return  of  some  of  the 
amenities  of  life.  (After  five  days  I  was 
given  a  mattress;  in  a  few  more  I  began  to 
get  edible  food.)  Be  had  no  word  ever  about 
my  possible  release. 

The  questioning  couiinued.  but  only  spo- 
radically. Sometimes  I  wasn't  questioned 
for  an  enthe  day,  then  I  would  be  Ertlled  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  stretch,  once  even  all 
uight.  But  each  day  began  with  the  hope 
that  it  bring  an  end  to  the  nightmare,  and 
each  night  saw  that  h.ope  fade  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

Twice  I  heard  .someone  taking  a  shower  in 
the  bathroom  next  to  my  cell.  Thinking  It 
might  be  Luis,  X  began  singing  hymns  in  a 
loud  voice  so  he  would  know  I  was  all  right. 
The  jailer  confirmed  my  su^idon  by  mo- 
tioning for  me  to  be  quiet.  THen  I  heard 
Luis  begin  to  sing  sofOy  a  famous  Brazilian 
protest  soijg.  "Dlsparada,"  and  my  heart 
truly  leapt  with  joy. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  15,  I  was 
officially  informed  that  I  was  to  be  expelled 
from  the  country  and  wis  delivered  over  to 
the  federal  police.  I  was  taken  to  my  home 
to  pack  a  suitcase  and  to  sign  a  power  of 
attorney  over  to  iny  fiancee's  lather  to  han- 
dle my  affairs  In  BiaKll.  Then  I  was  taken 
to  the  Federal  Police  Headquarters,  where 
I  spent  the  night  on  the  floor  of  an  office. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  me  to 
meet  with  my  future  father-in-law  on 
Wediie-sfiay  morning  to  go  over  my  affairs.  I 
wa.<?  also  to  go  to  the  bank  and  get  some 
money,  and  was  promised  an  hour  wltli  my 
fiancee  for  making  our  plans. 

However,  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  8:10, 
X  was  Informed  that  X  should  get  ready,  as 
X  was  taking  the  9:00  a.m.  plane  to  Rio.  In 
ten  minu'i-ea  I  found  myself  In  a  station  wag- 
on, racing  with  siren  screaming  toward  the 
airport. 

Wheu  I  arilveO,  l^->aw  Mr.  Blown  and  four 
frlenUa  at  tl^e  other  end  of  the  terminal, 
waiting  for  me.  Tlio  police  agents  clearly 
didn't  want  me  to  speak  to  anyone,  but  I 
delayed,  fussing  about  my  suitcase  until  they 
caught  up  with  me.  Then,  lgn«jrlng  the  mut- 
terihgs  and  fusslnp  of  the  polloa  agrots,  I 


embraced  my  friends,  oive  by  one,  t^aniritig 
tban  f or  ooBatng  and  tearfoDy  reecAtlng  t3Mir 
good  wlBhaa.  Then  I  «aa  taken  Ivy  the  asm, 
and.  aoocNVpanled  by  Mr.  Brown,  vaa  led  to 
the  waitUog  plane.  Mr.  Brown  said  my  flancte 
was  on  her  way.  but  he  didn't  know  if  she 
would  make  It,  as  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent, tmd  traffic  was  jammed  up. 

On  the  plane  I  was  seated  In  the  front 
row,  with  an  armed  guard  by  my  side.  Major 
Mala  came  on  board  to  Md  me  farewell,  and, 
after  hesitations  that  I  meant  to  he  obvlotis. 
I  shook  his  extended  hand.  X  thanked  Rich- 
ard Brown  profusely  for  all  be  had  doiM  for 
me,  and  he  was  escorted  off  the  plane  by  the 
major. 

At  8:55  X  saw  some  commotion  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  plane  and 
saw  'X>ereza,  with  Mr.  Brown  In  tow,  coming 
up  the  stairs.  Without  even  thinking,  I 
climbed  over  my  startled  guard  and  met  her 
at  the  bead  of  the  stairs  for  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  Hollywood  embrace.  With 
tears  streaming  down  both  our  faces,  we 
hugged  and  kissed  for  about  ninety  seconds 
while  being  pulled  Into  the  plane  where  the 
press  wouldn't  see  us,  until  Tereza,  having 
promised  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  she  could, 
was  forcefully  taken  from  me  and  off  the 
plane.  At  nine  o'clock,  we  took  off  for  Rio, 
where  X  was  to  pass  the  day  in  a  jaU  cell  be- 
fore being  placed  on  a  Vailg  flight  to  New 
York,  by  armed  guard,  at  ll;0O  p.m.  that 
evening. 

(I  was  to  discover  later  that  Tereza,  arriv- 
ing late,  had  actually  Jumped  over  the  wall 
separating  visitors  from  the  apron  and  had 
run  otit  to  the  plane,  with  no  authorization 
fi-om  anyone.  V/hen  Mr.  Browa  saw  her  he 
ran  to  meet  her  aud  insisted  that  ehe  be  al- 
lowed to  say  goodby  to  me.)  • 

As  the  plane  arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport  In 
New  York  at  about  8:00  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
October  17,  the  man  seated  next  to  me  looked 
up  from  the  Rio  English -language  paper  he 
was  readln«r.  pointed  to  a  headline  saying 
that  I  was  about  to  be  expelled  from  the 
country,  and  said:  "X  wonder  where  that 
poor  son  of  a  bitch  is  now?"  X  replied :  "ITiat 
poor  son  of  a  bitch  Is  me."  He  was  shocked 
into  total  silence  and  only  recovered  in  time 
to  say  "Oood  luck"  as  we  got  off  the  plane. 
As  my  passport  had  been  given  to  the  crew, 
I  "was  escorted  by  a  crew  member  straight  to 
immlgratlan.  The  Immigration  officer  looked 
at  my  passport  with  the  brand-new  rubber 
stamp  saying  "kxptjlso"  covering  one  whole 
page  and  said,  "What  did  you  dc?"  "I  was 
too  friendly  with  the  archbishop,"  1  replied. 
"Wen,"  he  said,  "sometimes  they  do  strange 
things  down  there.  Welcome  home." 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  faced  witii  reporte 
such  as  these,  I  do  not  support  the  mUl- 
ttury  assistance  program  of  the  admin- 
istration. There  should  be  no  mistake 
about  that.  I  do,  however,  support  the 
objectives  of  the  international  security 
assistance  bill  being  considered  today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  wiUi  this  bill,  Con- 
gress will  begin  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  examining  and  reigning  in  the 

bloated  iutei-national  weapom^  trade a 

trade  which  fills  the  coffers  of  the  Amer- 
ican weapons  industry.  Washington's 
traditional  pohcy  of  benign  neglect  has 
got  to  be  put  to  an  end.  I  tliink  that  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  will  begin  to  do 
just  that. 

The  decision  of  the  House  Intern?. - 
tional  Relations  Committee  to  impose  an 
overall  ceiling  of  $9  billion  on  arms  sales 
for  the  1976  fiscal  year  is  a  veiy  en- 

»  Tereza  was  eventxially  allowed  to  leave 
Brazil.  She  and  the  author  were  married  on 
December  28.  1974.  and  are  now  llvjnj:  in 
MrglnJa. 


couraging  action.  T}ie  active  industry 
(^^Msttton  to  this  section  ;^ouId  Indicate 
that  we  are  on  Uie  right  Usck. 

The  declskm  to  ezpaiiid  the  time  tea 
congressional  dlsappoyal  of  major  weap- 
ons sales  Is  critical.  IWs  bill  expands 
the  present  time  ailptment  for  action 
from  20  daj^  to  30  days.  Puthennore, 
procedures  to  Insure  that  anx,r0uch  re- 
solution once  introduced  must  be  acted 
on  are  also  included.  This  Is  a  very  im- 
portant step  since  the  present  mecha- 
nism for  congressional  disapprove  1  of 
major  weapons  sales  does  Mttae  to  insure 
that  Congress  has  a  reasonable  time  to 
act. 

Furthermore,  the  decision  to  expand 
congressional  Interest  from  the  field  of 
Government-authorized  weapons  sales, 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  to  the  field  of  commercial  weapons 
sales,  authorised  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  is  critical.  As  the  wealttiy  resource- 
exporting  countries  have  moved  into  the 
weapons  purchasing  business,  the  need 
for  expanded  supervision  in  this  area  has 
escalated. 

Finally,  I  would  like  just  to  underscore 
the  need  for  legislation  which  begins  to 
review  the  international  weapons  trade 
and  Its  practices.  Our  policy  of  benign 
I  neglect  must  be  held  at  least  partly  re- 
\  sponsible  for  the  climate  whi<^  has  fos- 
\jtered  weapons  industry  scandals  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  provision  of  tills  bill  re- 
quiring, for  the  first  time,  that  Congi-ess" 
be  notified  of  both  the  names  of  sales 
agents  and  the  fees  paid  to  them  by 
weapons  industry  firms  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  are  many  other  encouraging 
provisions  included  In  HJl.  11963,  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  Act.  Of 
course,  there  are  also  some  provfcions 
which  could  be  even  stronger;  others 
have  been  left  put.  But  this  bill  will, 
hopefully,  provide  Congress  with  more 
information  with  which  to  judge  the 
progress  of  the  U.S.  military  sales  pro- 
gram. Hopefully,  we  will  then  take  ap- 
propriate action  once  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  situation  has  been  outlined 
before  us. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11963.  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1976.  This  leg- 
islation contains  provisions  of  major  im- 
portance for  both  the  present  and  future 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  area  of  secm'ity  assistance. 

It  auUiorizes  appropriations  totaling 
nearly  $3.5  billion  for  fisc||^  year  1976 
and  up  to  one-fourth  of  this  amount  for 
the  3-month  transition  period.  While  the 
largest  part  of  this  cai'efully  measured 
assistance  is  directed  to  countiies  with 
whom  Uie  United  States  has  maintained 
long-standing  relationships,  there  are 
additions  to,  and  reductions  from  past 
foreign  assistance  progi-ams  consistent 
with  chariges  in  the  international  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  environ- 
inenl.  Moreover,  H.R.  11963  includes  sev- 
eral provisions  representing  new  initia- 
tives by  Congress  in  the  fields  of  protec- 
tion of  human  rle^ts  aad  legislative  over- 
sight of  foreign  military  sales.  Lastly,  to- 
day's consideration  of  HJL  11963  mai-ks 
the  first  time  tha;t  the  House  debates  in- 
ternational secm'ity  assistance  author- 
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\  izatlons  independently  of  economic  de- 
^  velopment  and  humanitarian  asalstance 
programs.  Thla  important  procedural  re- 
form will  enable  the  Home  to  more  care- 
fully weigh  the  merits  and  costs  of  these 
two  categories  of  international  assist- 
ance while  permitting  improved  congres- 
sional oversight  of  their  actual  i^rograms 
and  expenditures. 

The  proposed  autliomation  for  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  nations 
and  peoples  in  the  volatile  Middle  East 
reflects  the  continuing  determmation  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity and  integrity  of  all  states  in  the  re- 
gion as  we  seek  to  help  create  the  pre- 
conditions for  a  negotiated  se'tlenifiit  of 
its  complex  problems.  ' 

Tlie  Egyptian -Israel  I  di.-es.tcigcmcnt 
accord  of  last  September  wiis  tiie  most 
hopeful  sign  in  recent  years  that  such  a 
general  negotiated  settlement  need  not 
be  an  impossible  goal.  The  iwovislons  of 
this  agreement  have  been  successfully 
implemented  by  all  partie>  coik  erned.  As 
of  February  22,  Israeli  forces  have  v  itli- 
drawn  and  Egyptian  forces  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  prescribed  redeployment 
lines  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  has  positioned  itself  xn  the  ex- 
panded buffer  zone,  the  E^iypttan  and 
Israeli  components  of  the  Sinai  Early 
Warning  System  have  begim  their  moni- 
toring operations,  and  goods  ai-.d  pas- 
sengers bound  for  Israeli  port-^  !ui',v  tran- 
sit unimpeded  tlirough  tl\e  Sue/  Canal. 
Also,  the  fli-st  contingent  of  uii  to  200 
American  civilian  technicians  hao  estab- 
li.shed  it.*  monitoring  siation-s  in  the 
Giddi  and  Mitla  Pa.sses  a.s  auHion/cd  by 
Congre.sa  last  October.  Fund^  authorized 
by  H.R.  11963  will  be  made  .irailable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  impIemertiHf;  (hio  liui- 
ited,  but  vital  U.S.  role  in  the  quest  for 
a  more  permanent  peace 

However,  this  significa.it  ac^ompllsli- 
nient  does  not  obviate  tiie  requiren\ent 
for  continuing  assistance  to  I.-iael.  On 
Israel's  northern  border,  a  brutal  civil 
war  has  left  over  10,000  ciead  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  political  and  uiilitiiry  influence 
of  S.vria  on  Lebanese  affairs  iia.s  appar- 
ently increased.  Sophisticat«l  Soviet 
arms  and  the  presence  of  Soviet  odvlser.s 
continue  to  enliance  the  already  formid- 
able combat  potential  of  the  Syrian 
armed  forces,  wltli  a  not  insigniflcant 
amoujit  of  as.-^i.«tance  finding  its' way  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Or^'aiazation. 
Direct  Lsraell-Syrian  negotiations  over 
the  Golan  Heights  api>ear  impo.ssible  at 
this  time,  and  tlio  early  lesiunption  of 
the  Geneva  conference  remains,  at  best, 
problematic. 

To  insure  the  rontinuin?r  strength  of 
Israeli  in  this  still  volatile  period,  H.R. 
11963  authorizes  $1.5  billion  in  foreign 
military  sales  credits  to  Israel  uith  one- 
half  of  this  amount  to  be  freed  from  con- 
tractual repayment  liabilitie;  Acidu ion- 
ally,  $755  million  in  security  siipix>rting 
assistance  will  be  authori.'ed  under  this 
legislation  In  order  to  provide  economic 
..id  to  the  hard-pre.ssed  Israeli  economy. 

Some   Members   of   this   House   have 
'.Diced  sincere  concern  that  such  military 
C'ssistance  to  Israel  presents  possible  con- 
\  tradictlons  with  our  Nations"  Interest  in 

j«romoting  a  peaceful  settlement  between 
Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors.  However, 
dose  sUidv  of  the  hlston,'  ^ni  trend-  of 


the  Middle  East  conflict  uould  indicate 
that  Judicious  maintenance  of  the  mili- 
tary balance  Is  a  necessary  precondition 
for  future  Israeli  withdrawaLs  to  well- 
defined  and  secure  international  borders 
as  well  as  the  requisite  iiolitical  cc-nee.i- 
sions  by  the  Arab  States. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  seeks  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  underlying  issues  of 
economic  development  which  have  exac- 
erbated the  political  dlfflcultles  in  this 
area.  In  recognition  of  President  Sadaf.s 
effort*  to  shift  the  focus  of  Eg>Tptlan 
energies  and  re.sotuces  from  the  military 
to  the  economic  sector.  $750  million  in 
economic  a.ssLstance  v.ould  be  authorized 
for  U.S.  pi-ogranis  to  aid  in  iiiis  devel- 
yopment  exort.  Tlii.s  represents  h  prudent 
\u-e.->tnient  in  the  diffieult  f-usk  ot 
PrNiipitnt  Sadat,  a  leader  ot  moderate 
elements  iiv  tire  Aiab  world,  to  demon- 
strate that  peaceful  development  rather 
than  military  confiontation  will  most 
benefit  the  Arab  peoples.  A  con.siderably 
more  uiode;,t  authorization  of  up  to  $90 
million  for  econcnuic  a-ssislaiue  to 
Syria— fonsisting  hugely  of  food  reliet 
programs — is  in  keeping  with  this  same 
American  policy. 

It  is  significaui  i..>  well,  tliat  H.R. 
11963  has  not  omitted  coils ideration  of 
the  problems  facing  Palestinian  refugees 
whose  hardships  have  served  to  breed 
deep-.-eated  despair,  often  exploding  Into 
e.scalating  cycles  of  terrorism  and  retali- 
rition.  >\ 

In  accordance  wiih  -.tn  amendment 
which  I  v.as  plea-sed  to  offer.  H.R.  11963 
specifies  that  $12  million  of  the  special 
reqiUrements  fmid  shall  be  used  as  a  US 
contribution  toward  the  settlement  of 
the  current  deficit  oi  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Atiency— UNRWA— 
providing  that  the  President  delermhies 
that  other  nations  arc  al.so  contributuig 
their  'lair  .share.  "  Even  when  LhLs  eai- 
marked  authorization  i.->  added  to  its  reg- 
ular 1976  contribution,  the  United  States 
wUl  be  responsible  for  less  than  28  per- 
cent of  the  total  UNRWA  budget  as  com- 
pared with  over  34  percent  In  1975.  At 
the  same  time,  leading  Arab  oil  producers 
have  increased  their  1975  contributions 
to  UNRWA  bv  over  .«in  mUllon  above 
their  comparable  1!>74  amounts.  Lsracl. 
also  cognizant  of  the  need  to  continue 
UNRWA'.s  vital  humanitarian  relief  serv- 
ices, has  siiongly  .supported  this  a','fncy, 
increasing  its  annual  contribution  from 
$400,000  in  1972  to  $1.12  million  in  1975 

US  relations  with  two  NATO  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  are  another  matter 
of  uigent  imijortance  to  the  Concres.s.  It 
is  unnc-cessary  to  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ments heard  in  this  C"'aamber  durmp  la.'-t 
years  debat-es  on  the  Turkish  arms  em- 
bargo. By  voting  to  end  this  embargo  last 
October,  the  Congre.  s  sought  to  remove 
a  malcr  impediment  to  negotiations  over 
Cyprus  Since  then,  the  President  has  re- 
ported to  Congre.ss  on  initiatives  made 
by  Secietary  of  State  Kissiimer  to  reoptn 
negotiations  among  the  inlere.sted 
parties 

Willie  the  United  S(ait.^  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  a  peacetul  resolution 
of  the  Cyprus  conflict.  It  camiot  Ignore 
the  important  roles  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
In  the  mutual  defense  of  NATO's  eastern 
Medlterronean  flank    In  it-s  consider,. - 


tion  of  military  as.sistance  programs,  Uie 
CcHnmittee  oa  International  Relations 
sought  to  further  both  of  these  policy 
objectives.  Therefore.  H.R.  11963  author- 
izes up  to  $50  million  in  gi-ant  military' 
assLstance  to  each  of  these  countries. 
Greece  will  also  receive  up  to  $90  million 
in  security  supiwrthig  assistance.  Addi- 
tionally. Turkey  will  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase, on  a  cash  ba.sls,  up  to  $125  mil- 
lion in  defense  articles  and  seiTices 
through  September  30,  1976,  providing 
that:  Turkey  observes  the  cease-fire  on 
CypriLs;  Tuikey  does  not  increase  either 
its  civilian  population  or  military  force.s 
on  CypiTis;  and  Turkey  does  not  transfer 
to  Cyiirus  any  American  military  '^uv- 
plies.  Moreover,  consi.^tent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
the  Congress  may,  on  a  case  basis,  vote 
a  resolution  to  dlsappro\e  a  proposed  sale 
ul  defen.se  articles  to  Turke.\. 

Aside  f.om  the  political  and  military 
coiisideratioiio  related  to  develo])ments  on 
C.\  prius.  there  remains  a  verj'  serious  and 
immediate  need  to  increase  humanitar- 
ian assistance  to  the  over  200,000  C>'priot 
refugees  displaced  in  1974.  To  this  end, 
H.R.  11963  authorizes  an  additional  $20 
million  in  relief  funds  for  these  displaced 
persons,  bringing  the  total  authorized 
IT.S.  program  to  $50  million  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
pledged,  dining  the  past  yeai-.  that  tlie 
United  States  would  not  turn  its  back 
on  the  suffeiing  of  Cypriot  refu<;ees.  It  is 
time  to  honor  that  pledge. 

My  colleagues  in  this  House  w  ill  doubt- 
lessly have  many  questions  about  these 
and  other  authoii/ations  of  specific  as- 
sistance programs.  However,  important 
provisions  of  this  legislation  transcend 
the  more  familiar  issues  of  how  much 
jussistance.  and  under  what  guidelines, 
will  a  particular  countrj'  receive.  Two 
.sections  of  H.R.  11963  deserve  special  at- 
tention in  this  regard,  for  tliey  repre- 
sent new  congressional  hiitlatlves  in  for- 
eign policy  areas  which  ultimately  con- 
cern all  American';:  the  level  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  military  goods  and  services;  and 
the  granting  of  foreign  a.ssistance  to 
covuitiics  engaKcrl  in  [".oss  violations  of 
human  rights 

The  rapidly  im  icdsn^i;  \ulii;ne  of  in- 
ternational anns  transfers  Is  fraught 
with  dangc's  for  th.e  mnlutenance  of 
voild  pcT'ce  and,  alicrnatively.  the  pre- 
vention of  massive  destruction  and  loss 
of  life  should  hostilities  occur.  Unfor- 
timateiy.  however,  the  consequences  of 
these  arms  transfers  may  not  be  fully 
realized  imtil  another  major  interna- 
tional conflict  occurs. 

The  tol  .1  of  arms  5:'!is  by  tiie  United 
■Slate^  — b  .til  Government  and  commer- 
( ial— r.I'ects  Uiis  dioturbing  trend.  In 
lue  ^Kit-<  3  .years  alone,  they  have  jumped 
from  .s4.7  billion  to  over  SIO  billion  annu- 
ally. The  effect-  of  Inflation  aside,  tliis 
rise  is  partly  explained  by  tlie  gradual 
pir  InK  out  of  American  gi-ant  assist- 
ance and  the  need,  in  certain  reglon.s  of 
tlie  world,  to  maintain  an  adequate  mili- 
tary balance  with  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated, and  therefore,  more  expensive, 
weapons  systems.  But  tills  is  only  a  par- 
tial explanation.  Elsewhere — and  most 
particularly  m  the  developing  world- 
American  arms  sales  have  served  no  co- 
herent foreign  policy  objectives;  hideed. 
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they  may  have  the  affect  of  stimulating 
regional  arms  races  and  diverting  pre- 
cious resources  from  the  economic  devel- 
opment sectors  of  recipient  countries. 

H.R.  11963  proposes  several  concrete 
policy  measures  which,  along  with  a 
isU'engthened  congressional  oversight 
procedure,  will  judiciously  seek  to  mcxi- 
erate  and  rationalize  American  arms 
transfers.  An  aggregate  annual  ceiling 
of  $9  billion  will  be  placed  on  aiius  sales 
by  t^e  United  States  Government  and 
commercial  dealers  imless  the  Pi-esident 
certifies  that  emergency  conditions  jus- 
tify transfers  hi  excess  of  this  limit.  Con- 
gress will  have  30  calendar  days  instead 
of  20  to  disapprove,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, any  arms  sale  proposal  valued  at 
$25  million  or  more.  The  fees  and  com- 
missions of  arms  sales  agents,  under 
specified  conditions,  will  be  reported  to 
Congress;  this  wUl  serve  as  a  prudent 
check  on  certain  corioipt  practices  which 
cannot  but  damage  American  manufac- 
turers and  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests. 
Lastly,  this  legislation  pi-ovides  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  arms  sales 
policies  with  a  view  toward  establishing 
more  effective  national  and  international 
steps  to  moderate  the  runaway  trends  of 
recent  years. 

The  second  major  congressional  ini- 
tiative contained  In  HJl.  11963  addresses 
an  area  of  increasingly  profound  Ameri- 
can concqi'n:  the  continuing  widespread 
abuses  of  fundamental  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have  painfully  learned  from  recent 
experience  that  the  United  States  at- 
tempts to  effect  significant  changes  in  the 
internal  policies  of  other  nations  risk 
counterproductive  results.  But  from  these 
disappointing  lessons  in  international 
realpolitik  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
United  States  is  powerless,  or  under  no 
moral  obligation,  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy consistent  with  its  traditional  advo- 
cacy of  measures  to  protect  fundamental 
human  rights.  It  is  also  self-evident  that 
repeated  statements  of  concern  by  U.S. 
diplomats,  legislators  and  private  orga- 
nizations are  necessarily  of  limited  ef- 
fectiveness unless  they  can  be  support- 
ed wrlth  specific  policy  tools.  Including 
that  which  can  reduce  or  terminate 
American  security  assistance. 

The  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions has  spent  marftr  days  receiving  tes- 
timony and  debating  on  the  careful  lan- 
guage of  provisions  regarding  human 
rights.  My  colleague  on  the  committee 
from  Minnesota,  Don  Fraser,  has  been 
particularly  dedicated  to  this  painstaking 
search  for  an  affirmative  statement  of 
U.S.  policy  which  includes,  as  well,  the 
means  to  further  such  policy. 

The  proposed  language  of  HJl.  11963 
Is  clear:  no  security  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  government  which  en- 
gages in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  Only  upon  cei-tification  by 
the  President  of  "extraordinary  circum- 
stances" may  the  United  States  provide 
security  assistance  to  any  government 
engaging  in  such  gi-oss  violations.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  may  disapprove  the 
President's  report  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion withhi  90  days,  thereby  reducing  or 
tei-mlnating  the  security  assistance  in 
question. 


Far  from  "tying  the  hands"  of  the  Execu- 
tive, this  legisla^n  wUl  provide  new  fc»«e 
for  the  American  diplomats  concerned  and 
a  more  tangible  warning  to  those  govern- 
ments' engaged  In  policies  abhorrent  to  the 
American  people.  An  adequate  time  for  ne- 
gotiation and  the  correction  of  abUEes  under 
scrutiny  is  allowed  by  H.R.  11963.  But  there 
is  a  "bottom  line":  if  aU  reasonable  efforts 
faU  to  alleviate  the  human  rights  abuses  of 
concern  to  Congress,  then  Congress  m\ist 
decide,  in  public  debate,  whether  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  do,  in  fact,  necessi- 
tate security  assistance  to  the  country  in 
question.  Surely,  this  anal  Judgment  would 
not  be  taken  in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
matter.  It  Is,  however,  a  Judgment  which 
cannot  be  indefinitely  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  fast-changing 
international  environment,  shaped  by  the 
long-term  evolution  of  complex  political, 
military  and  economic  forces,  or  shaken 
by  the  tiurbulence  of  sudden,  unforeseen 
and  violent  events,  the  fashioning  of  a 
U.S.  security  assistance  program  requires 
the  most  serious  deliberation  and  en- 
lightened collective  wisdom  of  this  House. 

The  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1976  responds  to  many  awesome 
problems  of  the  international  environ- 
ment and  to  the  enduring  aspirations  of 
many  people  of  the  world.  For  this  rea- 
son I  m'ge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  provisions  of  section 
310  in  title  in,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  section  will  be  dropped  out  in  con- 
ference. 

For  the  the  last  several  years,  there 
has  been  a  concerted  and  pi-oper  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  reassert  firm  control 
over  U.S.  sales  of  militai-y-related  mate- 
rial aboard.  This  effort  has  been  increas- 
ingly successful,  and  culminates  in  this 
bill,  which  gives  us  some  highly  effective 
tools  to  insure  congressional  oversight 
and  policy  direction  over  the  entire 
spectrum  of  sales  of  military  items  to 
other  nations. 

However,  one  provision  of  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 310,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  doubtful 
utility  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. Section  310  would  Impose 
an  annual  ceiling  of  $9  billion  for  all  de- 
fense goods  and  services,  whether  sold  by 
the  U.S.  Government  or  a  private  firm, 
to  a  foreign  government.  Of  that  $9  bil- 
lion, section  310  would  allow  $3.6  billion 
in  sales  of  weapons,  munitions,  and  other 
implements  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  and  previously 
enacted  legislation  already  give  us  the 
capabiUty  to  monitor  and  disapprove  all 
major  sales  now,  whether  they  be  Gov- 
ernment or  commercially  initiated.  To 
impose  an  artificial  ceiling  on  such  sales 
in  the  aggregate  would  enormously  com- 
plicate the  process,  and  would  in  no  way 
'enhance  or  extend  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  fulfill  its  role. 

This  section  310  would  serve  only  to 
destroy  any  ability  that  we  as  a  govern- 
ment have  and  should  continue  to  have 
to  establish  a  system  of  priorities  in 
making  sales  in  our  own  interest.  What 
if  in  a  given  year  potential  customers  of 
secondary  interest  to  the  United  States 
placed  their  orders  early,  and  literally 
left  us  unable  to  make  critically  neces- 
sary sales  later  in  the  year,  because  this 
arbitrary  "limit"  has  been  reached? 


Another  potot,  Mr.  Ghairmajo,  how 
could  we,  after  unilaterally  imposing  a 
limit  <m  ourselves,  ever  hope  to  negotiate 
with  another  country  any  reductions  in 
sales  or  the  flow  of  arms,  goods  and 
services? 

Etomestically,  if  foreign  sales  are 
adjudged  to  be  in  our  interest  and  in 
those  of  recipient  nations,  as  indeed  they 
must  be  to  be  approved,  why  should  we 
limit  ourselves  in  making  the  most  of 
our  procm-ement  dollar  for  our  own 
Armed  Forces?  Military  sales  to  nations 
which  are  clearly  in  our  naticmal  security 
interest  also  produce  a  major  spinoff 
benefit  for  us  here  at  home.  They  allow 
us  to  procm-e  the  same  items  at  a  lower 
unit  cost,  and  keep  open  production  lines 
which  otherwise  may  close  down — these 
are  continuing  plus  factors  for  our  own 
mcAilization  in  an  emergency.  Any  sale, 
judged  in  our  national  interest  and  to 
represent  a  valid  need  of  the  foreign 
state  has  to  benefit  somebody — and  why 
should  it  not  be  om*  own  long-term  de- 
fense effort? 

Tlie  mechanics  of  implementaticm  of 
this  ceiling  are  staggering.  The  dollar 
figures,  for  instance,  would  be  an  exteme- 
ly  complex  thing.  How  can  we  attempt- 
to  forecast  sales  from  the  standpoint  of 
which  coiontries  may  wish  to  order,  and 
at  what  times?  Should  we  refuse  to  make 
some  sales  in  expectation  of  others?  And 
how  do  we  in  the  Congress  insure  that  a 
foreign  country  will  not  buy  in  at  a 
lower  figure  in  an  earlier  year  with  a 
tacit  understanding  that  the  price  will  go 
up  in  the  outyears,  thereby  nullifying 
the  Intent  of  a  ceiling? 

And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
would  constitute  defense  goods  and  serv- 
ices under  th^  total  ceiling?  Is  a  pair  of 
boots  or  a  bandage  or  a  canteen  to  be 
counted?  Is  the  construction  of  a  road 
or  a  seaport  which  carries  civilian  as  well 
as  military  traffic  to  be  counted? 

I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
section  310  is  counterproductive.  Sec- 
tions 36B,  308.  and  309  of  this  same  bill 
already  give  the  Congress  every  imagin- 
able effective  tool  for  investigation,  mod- 
ification or  veto  of  the  whole  military 
sales  program.  Let  us  not  Infiict  upon 
ourselves  an  extraneous  stipulation  which 
would  only  serve  to  confuse  a  complex 
and  already  difficult  administrative  and 
oversight  situation. 

If  this  section  would  do  anj'thing  of 
a  positive  nature,  I  would  reconsider  my 
view  of  it.  But  it  ties  our  hands  in  estab- 
lishing sales  priorities;  it  robs  us  of  a 
base  from  which  to  negotiate  mutual  re- 
straints; it  launches  an  administrative 
exercise  of  dubious  effectiveness  and 
maxlmmn  confusion;  and  it  could  force 
us  to  pay  considerably  more  in  our  own 
defense.  All  of  this  for  not  1  inch  of 
increased  congressional  control  or  over- 
sight. 

I  am  by  no  means  favoring  unre- 
strained or  unsupervised  arms  sales.  I 
welcome  close  congressional  supervision 
on  a  case-by-case,  knowledgeable,  and 
pragmatic  basis.  But  I  object  strenuously 
to  our  arbitrarily  tying  our  own  hands 
with  an  artificial  ceiling  as  proposed  in 
section  310.  Let  us  consider  these  sales 
on  their  merits  in  our  own  enlightened 
national  self-interests,  and  not  with  re- 
gard to  some  fixed  ceiling  whose  only 
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effect  will  be  to  muddy  the  watefs  of 
U.S.  administrative  planning  and  pro- 
graming as  well  as  effective  congres- 
sional control. 

_  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
^•e  are  considering  today.  H.R.  11963,  the 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1976,  contains  some  serious  flaws  that 
could  be  damaging  to  our  economy,  du;- 
ruptive  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  fur- 
ther complicate  the  field  of  military  as- 
sistance sales. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  this  Con- 
gress of  the  need  to  create  jobs.  It  should 
be  no  secret  that  manufacture  and  sales 
of  military-  equipment  is  a  big  industry. 
It  can  contribute  significantly  to  a 
healthy  balance  of  payments,  and  aid  in 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  in  the  world. 

This  proposal.*by  placing  an  arbitrary 
$9  billion  limit  on  such  sales,  forecloses 
opportunity  for  many  American  workers 
who  might  be  employed  in  defense-re- 
lated industries  accenting  foreign  .sales. 
It  is  ironic  that  thif  Congres.?  seems  per- 
fectly willing  to  spend  $6  billion  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  on  make- 
work  programs,  but  now  seel:s  to  slam 
the  door  on  indu.-trj-  which  could  providf 
real  jobs. 

Just  what-ave  we  really  talking  about 
in  this  bill?  Nine  billion  dollars  in  mili- 
tary sales  abroad?  No,  because  oversea? 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  are  also 
included  in  the  quota.  So  what  we  have 
is  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  coi-ps  proj- 
ects. $3.6  billion  in  weapon'^  and  $4.4 
billion  in  nonlethal  goods.  Many  of  these 
products  such  as  tires  and  trucks  we  sell 
commerciaUy  in  the  United  States  with- 
out anj-  connotation  that  they  are  part 
of  our  military  establishment.  This  bin 
would  reduce  severelj-  the  sales  of  Ameri- 
can-manufactured items  abroad  because 
they.iiave  a  defense-related  classifica- 
tion by  DOD. 

I  know  that  tlie  intention.-,  of  tlie  act 
are  good,  to  reduce  tension  abroad  by 
limiting  the  flow  of  lethal  weapons  to 
$3.6  billion  a  year.  If  the  United  States 
were  the  sole  supplier  of  all  military 
equipment,  much  of  it  nonlethal  in  na- 
ture, this  bin  would  make  more  sense. 
As  the  realities  of  the  world  economic 
scene  today  exist,  nations  who  faU  to  get 
in  on  our  imposed  $9  bilUon  overan  quota 
can  turn  to  other  suppliers  in  other  ooun- 
trles,  and  we  w^ould  have  accomplished 
little  except  having  had  good  intentions 
and  paying  for  them  with  the  jobs  of 
American  workers. 

The  r^onal  quota  aspect  of  tlae  bUl 
seems  to  be  an  imwai'ranted  limitation 
on  the  Piesidenfs  conduct  of  foreign 
pohoy.  In  today's  fast-moving  world, 
rigid,  quotas  of  tliLs  kind  can  hamper 
flexibility  in  foreign  pohcy.  at  a  time 
whence  should  be  going  in  the  opposite 
directio^ 

Perlutps  the  weakest  part  of  this  pro- 
posal/is the  burden  it  imposes  on  the 
Deu/rtment  of  Defense  m  reviewing  re- 
qu^ts  for  commercial  contracts.  During 
1914  there  were  some  16,000  of  these  con- 
tracts. DOD  would  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  keep  tabs  on  ttie 
totals,  both  to  determine  conformity 
with  the  40-percent  weapons  quota,  and 
the  total  limitation  of  |9  billion. 


Each  proposed  letter  of  offer  and  each 
proposed  commercial  contract  for  mili- 
tary items  would  have  to  be  examined 
and  the  '-alue  of  items  subject  to  the  sub- 
ceiiin?  deter»rtned,^.wid  added  to  the 
total  outstanding  f  romthe  three  military 
departments  and  commercial  sources. 

American  Indus* it  rightly  oppo.ses  sub- 
mission of  proposed  contracts  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  insure  their  con- 
sistenry  V^ith  country  allocations  and 
quotas  iri  the  cases  wliere  competitive 
bicldins  -is  invoUed,  either  foreign  or 
fhjniesdc. 

The  govcnment-to-governraent  pro- 
vi.-.ion  on  foreign  military  sale.^  would 
rperate  iindor  a  generic  term  of  'major 
cleleni?  equipment"  wlmh  is  far  too 
ir.iprecise  and  would  complicate  tiie  con- 
trol procedures  by  Congress  of  sales  over 
S25  million. 

Mr.  Chainrau.  the  ceiUngs  proposed 
in  tins  bill  are  not  consistent  with  the 
reeds  of  our  Nation  today.  Tliey  would 
require  priorities  and  interrelationships 
to  be  established  worldwide,  among  allies 
and  friendly  countries,  among  various 
competing  weapons  systems,  between 
P'MS  and  coimiiercial  transactions, 
among  .shifting  economic  and  political 
considerations,  and  between  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  our  foreign  policy 
interests.  All  of  these  complicated  factors 
V  ould  .somehow  have  to  be  meshed  into 
a  fiscal  year  time  frame  to  meet  the 
S9  billion  limitation. 

I  believe  we  can  accom.piish  much  of 
the  same  purpo.se  by  striking  the  limita- 
tion and  substituting  a  case-by-case  re- 
view procedure,  rather  than  by  trying 
to  assemble  a  $9  binion  jigsaw  puzzle 
of  $3.6  billion  in  lethal  weapons,  and 
S5  4  biflion  in  other  military  equipment 
over  the  course  of  a  fiscal  year.  This 
would  enable  us  to  establish  more  realis- 
tic prioilties  and  sales  levels,  especially 
in  nonlethal  defense -related  items. 

I  believe  this  Congress  can  perform  a 
semce  to  the  American  economy,  for 
our  foreign  policy  and  toward  our  se- 
cmity  in  Uie  world  by  amending  this 
complicating  quota  and  limitation  section 
of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
last  September  when  we  considered  H.R. 
9005.  tlie  economic  and  food  aid  bUl,  that 
we  sjiould  give  the  closest  scrutiny  to 
the  proposed  security  assistance  program 
when  it  came  before  us.  That  bin  firmly 
establi.'^hed  the  reforms  which  we  insti- 
tuted in  food  and  economic  assistance  in 
1973.  The  security  assistance  legislation 
before  us  today.  H.R.  11963,  undertakes 
reforms  that  are  equally  Important. 

I  do  not  support  every  provision  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  still  concerned  that 
die  $9  biUion  ceUing  It  sets  on  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  foreign  mUltary  sales  Is 
too  high.  It  is,  however,  a  lot  lower  than 
the  $12  billion  we  sold  in  1974,  and  it  is 
certainly  better  than  no  ceUing.  More- 
over. I  am  much  less  convinced  than 
our  committee  of  the  value  of  mihtary 
education  and  training  and  the  need  to 
continue  this  type  of  assistance  as  grant 
aid. 

Despite  these  reservations.  I  do  believe 
H.R.  9003  institutes  a  number  of  needed 
reforms.  It  places  Important  new  con- 
trols. In  addition  to  the  ceUlng.  on  the 
conduct  of  foreign  mflltary  sales   It  es- 


tiiblishes  the  principle  that  we  wUl  phase 
out  grant  material  assistance  at  the  end  \^ 
of  fiscal  year  1977,  unless  we  subsequently 
authorize  specific  amounts  for  specific 
countries.  And  It  pi-ovides  for  termina- 
tion of  all  milltar>-  assistance  advisoiy 
proups.  or  otlier  organizations  perform- 
ing similar  duties,  effective  October  1, 
1977.  unless  we  .specifically  authorize 
them. 

The  new  provisions  which  the  bill  La- 
s'ittites  for  foreign  mUltary  sales  would 
llug  a  big  loophole  in  our  current  control 
mcchani.sm.  "i^at  gap  involves  commer- 
cial sales  of  defense  articles  and  services. 
Th?se  sales  are  now  subject  to  license, 
but  are  not  really  under  effective  ac- 
counting and  control. 

H.R  11963  would  restrict  sales  of  ma- 
jor defense  equipment  to  government - 
to-govenunent  transactions.  Export  li- 
censes for  sales  of  over  $25  mflllon  would 
be  prohibited  if  they  Involved  Items 
meeting  the  definition  of  "major  defense 
equipment."  which  includes  those  with 
R.  &  D.  costs  of  over  $50  million  and  pro- 
duction costs  of  over  $200  mlUlon.  AU 
."-ales  of  this  type  would  thus  be  brought 
Hinder  the  congressional  veto  procedure 
V  liich  now  applies  to  our  govemment- 
to-government  credit  sales.  This  wUl 
bring  all  major  sales  under  the  type  of 
scrutiny  which  we  have  been  giving  to 
major  PM8  credit  sales. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  terminating 
grant  material  aid  in  fiscal  year  1978, 
unless  it  is  authorized  on  a  specific  case- 
by-case  basis,  have  been  long  discussed, 
and  in  my  view  they  are  long  overdue. 
For  too  long  we  have  had  grant  pro- 
grams that  were  neither  needed  nor  ef- 
fective, and  which  have  served  only  to 
prop  up  repressive  and  unpopular  re- 
gimes. Moreover,  more  and  more  of  the 
recipients  of  our  grants  are  in  the  finan- 
cial position  to  provide  for  their  legiti- 
mate mUltarj'  needs. 

In  cases  where  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  material  grants  would  serve  a  truly 
vital  security  Interest,  and  that  the 
country  in  question  clearly  lacks  the  re- 
soiu-ces  to  support  the  needed  force,  we 
can  make  a  specific  authorization  for 
the  grants  needed.  But  such  instances 
should  become  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule,  as  is  now  the  case. 

As  I  indicated,  I  am  much  less  con- 
vinced than  our  commltt£e  that  military 
training  Is  "an  effective  and  productive 
form  of  security  assistance  and  should 
be  continued  under  separate  authority." 
Does  U.S.  mUItary  training  really  Incul- 
cate an  American  influence  or  a  "demo- 
cratic orientation,"  as  many  proponents 
allege?  That  we  train  our  cUents  wen  in 
militarj-  skills  I  have  no  doubt,  but  where 
is  tlae  evidence  that  we  turn  them  Into 
pro- American  democ-rats?  From  Paki- 
stan to  Greece  and  Turkey,  from  Korea 
to  Chile  and  Argentina,  I  look  in  vain 
for  such  evidence.  Pm-thermore.  our 
committee  appears  to  recognize  the  ten- 
uousness  of  its  distinction  with  its  asser- 
tion that  "wherever  feasible.  mUitary 
education  and  training  should  be  on  a 
reimbursable  basis."  It  appears  to  me 
tliat  we  ought  to  follow  the  logical  dic- 
tate of  the  committee's  proposal  on  ma- 
terial grants,  and  terminate  the  regular 
grant  training  program  as  weU. 
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The  Issue  of  the  MAAG's  and  military 
groups  Is  not  imrelated.  Do  they  really 
provide  an  effective  and  needed  Influence 
with  recipient  governments,  or  are  ifaey 
more  likely  to  strengthen  the  political 
role  of  the  host  mUitary?  Our  experience 
in  countries  Uke  Greece  and  Pakistan 
hardly  suggests  the  untruth  of  the  lat- 
ter. Again,  let  us  authorize  the  really 
needed  advisory  group  as  an  exception, 
rather  than  continue  the  current  rule  of 
mihtary  business  as  usual  overseas. 

I  haye  dw^ed  on  the  broader  reforms 
incorporated  In  the  biU,  not  because  they 
are  the  only  provisions  of  Import,  but 
because  In  many  respects  they  are  the 
most  far-reaching.  Obviously,  the  funds 
authorized,  as  wen  as  the  specific  provi- 
sions on  such  coiuitries  as  Angola.  Chile 
and  Korea,  are  of  prime  concern  to  us. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  every 
donar  of  grants  and  credits  authorized 
by  this  bin  is  reaUy  essential.  Hie  bulk 
of  the  funds  are,  of  course,  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  aid  package.  I  think  most  of  us 
win  be  quick  to  support  funding  that  is 
clearly  needed  to  support  the  under- 
standings of  the  executive  branch  with 
the  governments  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  level  of  support  to  be  provided 
Israel — about  $2.3  billion — should  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Israeli  def oise  forces 
to  maintain  a  substantial  nuu'gin  of  mili- 
tary superiority  overHhose  of  its  Arab 
neighbors.  This  is  not  an  i^proach  with- 
out risks,  but  it  should  have  the  benefit 
of  enhancing  the  Israelis'  sense  of  confi- 
dence and  security.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
win  see  evidence  of  the  Impact  of  our 
support  on  the  Israelis  in  the  form  of 
gi-eater  willingness  on  their  peurt  to  pur- 
sue new  avenues  of  negotiatirai  in  areas 
unmentioned  in  our  committee's  report, 
such  as  the  Palestinian  question. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  emphasize  the 
broader  reform  aspects  of  H.R.  11963,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  provisions,  but 
becaiise  of  the  long-term  benefits  which 
these  reforms  can  have.  In  short,  they 
can  baslcany  alter  our  approach  to  secu- 
rity assistance,  a  reorientation  which  in 
my  estimation  is  long  overdue  and  has 
been  delayed  by  the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is 
primarUy  on  this  basis  that  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  the  biU  before  us. 

Mr.  SARASm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  inf  oi'm  my  coUeegues  of 
my  reluctant  decision  to  support  this 
biU,  H.R.  11963,  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Act  of  1976.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
we  provide  our  anies  with  the  mihtary 
assistance  they  need  so  that  they  may 
insure  the  sanctity  of  their  borders  and, 
thus,  attempt  to  preserve  peaceful  re- 
lations with  their  neighbors.  I  base  my 
reluctance  on  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation which  I  beUeve  hamstrings  Amer- 
ican businessmen's  access  to  customers 
whUe  not  achieving  the  stated  goals  of 
the  legislation:  to  restrain  international 
arms  traffic. 

Section  310  establishes  an  amiual  cefl- 
Ing  of  $9  bUlion  hi  constant  1975  dollars 
on  total  Government  and  commercial 
sales  of  defense  articles  and  services,  au- 
thoiizes  the  President  to  establish  coun- 
try and  regional  quotas,  and  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  approve,  in  ad- 
vance, commercial  contracts.  In  addition, 
sales  of  certain  defense  articles,  includ- 


ing aircraft  and  vessels,  would  be  limited 
to  40  percent  of  the  total. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  unilateral 
ceiling  on  arms  sales  from  the  United 
States  would  encourage  foreign  arms 
merchants  whUe  diminishing  U.S.  infiu- 
ence  in  multilateral  efforts  to  control 
arms  trade.  Such  a  celling  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  administer.  To  con- 
trol the  total  value  of  foreign  military 
sales — FMS — contracts  entered  into,  the 
Defense  Department  would  have  to  con- 
trol the  value  of  letters  of  offer  it  issues 
to  prospective  purchasers.  Yet,  since 
DOD  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  whl(^ 
letters  of  offer  wlU  be  £wcepted  or  re- 
jected, it  would  have  to  limit  the  value 
of  the  offers  outstanding.  An  objective 
review  would  demonstrate  that  the  mili- 
tary readiness  of  our  NATO  aUies  and 
Asian  allies,  such  as  Korea  and  Israel, 
could  be  adversely  affected  by  appUca- 
tion  of  this  arbitrary  ceiling.  The  40- 
percent  subceillng  on  implonents  of  war 
would  add  a  completely  imworkable  com- 
pUcation. 

Limitations  on  arms  sales,  such  as  the 
ceiling,  wiU  not  prove  workable  in  re- 
straining International  arms  traffic,  be- 
cause foreign  nations  wUl  merely  turn 
to  other  suppliers,  with  the  net  effect 
being  that  U.S.  businesses  wiU  lose 
orders  and  the  balance  of  payments  win 
worsen.  Individual  aims  sales  should  not 
be  judged  according  to  arbitrary  ceilings 
or  quotas,  but  on  the  basis  of  overan  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

I  also  think  that  it  is  important  that 
we  c<Hisider  what  effect  this  limit  might 
have  on  the  American  econcHny.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  unregulated,  UJS. 
military  sales  would  be  in  excess  of  $12 
bilUon  for  this  fiscal  year.  Of  the  money 
spent  by  the  foreign  customer  8  percent 
is  cgUected  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
corporate  and  income  taxes.  About  44 
percent  wiU  be  paid  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries to  U.S.  workers.  Since  it  seems 
likely  that  if  this  artificial  limit  of  $9 
billion  is  adopted,  American  businessmen 
stand  to  lose  $3  bUllon  in  sales.  For  each 
blUion  dollars  in  sales  about  50,000  Amer- 
ican jobs  and  about  $2.5  biUlon  of 
secondai-y  business  in  the  United  States 
are  created. 

Mr.  ERENZEL.  Mr.  Chahman,  al- 
though I  do  not  funy  agree  with  aU 
aspects  of  the  nulitary  assistance  bin, 
there  is  mu<^  here  that  deserves  sup- 
port. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  voted  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  mnitary  aid 
programs  separately  from  the  economic 
and  humanitarian  assistance  programs. 
ETach  aspect  of  foreign  assistance  de- 
serves to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 
Having  said  that  I  am  concerned  that 
the  mihtary  aid  package  currently  be- 
fore us  is  over  three  times  larger  than 
the  humanitarian  and  economic  aid 
package  which  was  signed  into  law  late 
last  year.  HopefuUy,  in  future  years  we 
win  work  to  strike  a  better  balance  be- 
tween these  two  elements  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program. 

I  strongly  support  the  conmiittee's 
decision  to  phase  out  the  grant  mihtary 
assistance  program  and  shift  these  func- 
tions over  to  the  foreign  miUtary  sales 
credit  program.  This  shift  from  grants 
to  loans  makes  good  sense  In  the  light 


of  our  current  economic  situation  and 
the  improved  financial  status  of  many 
of  the  current  recipients  of  mUitary  as- 
sistance grants.  Some  countries  may  stUl 
be  deserving  of  grant  assistance  but  we 
should  consider  these  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Of  the  $3.46  binion  authorized  in  Uils 
bin,  fully  75  percent— $2.6  bUlion — is 
earmarked  for  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  is  slated  to  receive  $825  mU- 
lion  in  foreign  miUtary  sales  credits  and 
$755  million  in  supporting  assistance. 
"WhUe  this  represents  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  last  year's  funding,  I  am 
hopeful  it  win  provide  the  necessary  basis 
for  further  progress  toward  a  durable 
peace.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  miUtary 
balance  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors  is  substantial.  But  it  is  a  bar- 
gain alongside  the  costs  of  renewed  war. 
Hopefully  these  expenditures  at  this  cru- 
cial jimcture  wUl  enhance  the  prospects 
for  peace  and  ultimately  obviate  the  need 
for  this  type  of  assistance  in  the  future. 
"  I  am  concerned  that  Congress  has  be- 
come overentfauslastlc  in  exercising  in- 
creased authority  in  international  rela- 
tions. I  endorse  and  applaud  our  poUcy- 
making  eideavors  and  oiu*  careful  over- 
sight. However,  we  occasionally  ti-y  to 
pretend  that  we  are  the  executive  de- 
partment as  weU  as  the  legislative. 
Attempts  to  tune  our  poUcy  guidelines 
too  finely,  or  to  usurp  what  are  clearly 
executive  fimctions,  can  only  be  detri- 
mental to  the  country.  I  hope  we  win 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  try 
to  do  our  policymaking  job  weU. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  HJl.  11963,  the 
International  Security  Assistance  Act.  I 
oppose  this  legislation  with  the  fuU 
knowledge  that  this  biU  deals  with  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  inter- 
national peace  and  comity  that  face  our 
world.  I  cannot  support  this  bill  because 
of  the  excessive  authorization  ^e]jels,  the 
lack  of  any  clear  poUcy  with  n^rd  to 
the  proliferation  of  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  weapons  and  materials,  and 
what  I  consider  the  disastrous  Turkish 
aid  policy  encompassed  in  this  biU. 

With  a  mounting:  Federal  d^it  of 
over  $70  biUion  for  this  fiscal  year,  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  and  an  administration 
that  proposes  wholesale  cuts  in  medicare, 
education,  Federal  wage  and  pension 
benefits,  and  a  host  of  other  social  and 
envu'onmental  programs,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  how  the  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration can  justify  this  $4.8  biUlon  for- 
eign aid  package.  The  new  obligational 
authority  in  this  biU  represents  a  244- 
percent  increase  over  corresponding  U.S. 
mUitary  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Throughout  my  congressional  district 
in  meetings  and  discussions  and  formal 
surveys  my  constituents  have  expressed 
their  overwhelming  opposition  to  in- 
creasing forei:  1  aid  har.douts.  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  legislation 
that  goes  dii'ectly  contrai-y  to  the  ex- 
pressed \\  ishes  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  tlie  Third  District  of  Dli- 
nois.  I  feel  confident  that  the  people  of 
tiie  metropolitan  Chicago  area  do  not 
want  to  see  their  hard-earned  tax  doUars 
going  to  SjTia,  Afghanistan,  Sri  Lanka, 
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Yemen.  Morocco.  Tunisia,  Bahrain, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  many  otliers. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  a  large  amount  of  tlie 
aid  in  this  bill  will  be  used  to  implement 
international  agieements  in  the  politi- 
cally, diplomatically,  and  militarily  sen- 
sitive Middle  East.  Although  I  am  .skepti- 
cal of  the  size  of  the  total  Middle  Ea.st 
package,  and  although  I  feel  that  tliis 
large  commitment  of  perhaps  $15  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  may  prove  counter- 
productive to  international  stability,  I 
am  realistic  enough  to  understarid  tliat 
this  aid  may  provide  the  needed  breath- 
ing space  and  time  for  all  sides  in  this 
complex  mutter  to  reach  a  viable  peace 
settlement.  The  U.S.  Government  has  a 
long-standing  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  I  support  that  commitment.  In  terms 
of  the  legislation  before  us  I  would  have 
preferred  a  separate  vote  en  the  Mid- 
east package  but  I  realize  that  the  par- 
liamentary situation  in  the  House  has 
made  this  impossible. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  me  was 
brought  out  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont)  in  his 
dissenting  views  filed  with  the  committee 
report  relative  to  nuclear  proliferation 
as  well  as  the  spread  of  conventional 
weapons  all  over  the  globe. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  growing  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  material  is 
making  our  world  an  ever  more  danger- 
ous place  to  live.  The  United  States  for- 
feits its  role  of  moral  leadership  when 
it  fails  to  include  in  this  legislation  a 
prohibition  of  ani'  funds  to  finance  the 
sale,  grant,  or  credit  of  nuclear  missile 
svi-iemg  to  a  foreign  go\  eminent.  New 
reporting  requuenients  and  a  more  re- 
strictive congre.s.sional  veto  authority 
may  be  helpful  in  alerting  the  Congres.-; 
about  such  sales,  but  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  that  the  United  States  should 
adhere  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Tieaty  and 
strictly  forbid  the  export  of  !\uclear 
weapons  or  material. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation  I  am  most  concerned  about 
the  U.S.  Government  as  well  as  arms 
manufacturers  shipping  the  implements 
of  death  all  over  the  globe.  Putti:ig  a  cap 
of  $9  billion  on  American  commercial 
sales  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  U.S. 
weapons  industry  for  their  market  plan- 
ning activities  but  it  does  not  give  me 
much  assurance  that  U.S.  policy  on  arms 
shipments  and  sales  is  makin?  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  international 
peace. 

One  other  major  concern  of  mine  is 
the  TurkLsh  aid  provision  of  H.R.  11963. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  anv  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  «f  my  strong  feelings 
on  the  problems  associated  with  the  ship- 
ment of  additional  anns  to  Turkey  which 
savagely  and  illegally  used  American- 
made  weapons  in  their  aggression 
against  the  independent  island  of  Cyprus 
in  August  of  1974.  Last  July,  the  House 
was  successful  in  blocking  admii^i.stration 
efforts  to  send  arms  to  Turkey  regard- 
less of  the  lack  of  significant  progress 
over  the  Cyprus  dispute.  In  October  the 
International  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Ford  administration  argued  that  lift- 
ing the  ban  would  provide  adequate  in- 


centi\e  to  the  Turkish  Government  to 
work  for  a  genuine  peace  settlement  in 
Cyprus.  Six  months  later,  we  have  an 
armed  truce.  Turkish  troops  remain  in 
control  of  40  percent  of  Cjprus,  and 
there  are  :>till  200,000  Cypriot  refugees. 
Just  last  week  the  Cypriot  Embassy  an- 
nounced tliat  the  Turks  liave  continued 
their  colonization  effort  and  have  es- 
tabli.shed  an  air  base  in  occupied  north- 
ern Cyprus  resulting  in  the  further  re- 
settlement of  2,000  Cypriot  villagers. 

Becau.-~e  tlie  situation  on  Cyprus  iias 
remained  unchanged  it  is  highly  un- 
likeb  that  Turkey  will  qualify  for  the 
$50  million  in  military  giant  assistance 
as  authorized  under  tiiis  legislation. 
Ho'.vevcr,  the  bill  provides  for  $125  mil- 
lion 111  fort'i.yn  military  cash  and  credit 
sales  provided  that  Turkey  meets  tliiee 
conditionj;  The  cea.-e  fire  on  Cyprus 
must  be  maintained.  Turkey  may  not 
increase  its  civilian  or  military  popula- 
tion on  tiie  island,  and  Turkey  may  not 
transfer  to  C>-prus  any  U.S.  supplied 
arms  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war. 
This  amomits  to  nothing  more  than  a 
congressional  sta^^  of  approval  on  the 
status  quo.  Fuithennorc,  there  Ls  no  re- 
liable mechanism  for  enforcement  of 
tliis  legislation. 

I  applaud  tlie  committee's  efforts  in 
increasing  humanitarian  aid  to  C.vprus 
to  $50  million,  although  I  remain  deeply 
disappointed  at  Congress  inability  to 
make  it  clearer  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment thut  they  could  not  have  American 
weapons  mitil  substantial  progress  is 
made  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
dispute.  Instead,  tlie  U.S.  Go\ernment 
is  moving  forward  with  new  aid  agree- 
ments in  exchange  for  TurkLsh  NATO 
bases.  I  fear  that  this  aid  will  be  used 
by  the  Turks  to  pmchase  additional 
weaponry  through  private  commercial 
tran.>actions.  The  Turkish  aid  inovisions 
are  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
this  legislation  and  are  the  most  persua- 
sive reasons  for  opposing  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ml-.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hr.\e  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  titles. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii'^c  of 
Rcprt!,€ntatiies    of    the    United    States    o/ 
Ari::-iia  ut  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT    Trru: 

Sfcticn  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  ciied  as  the 
"Inteiuational  Security  A.ssistaiice  Act  of 
1976  ■. 

TITLE    I  -MILITARY   ASSISTANCE   GRANT 
PROGRAMS 

HUMAN      RIGHTS 

Sf.^  101.  Section  iiD2B  of  the  Foreign  As- 
slstauce  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Sec.  oU2B.  Ulman  Rights. —  (a*  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  (3) ,  no  security  as- 
sistan(  e  m.i',  be  provided  to  uuy  government 
which  engages  In  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gros<?  \iolat!onK  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

".bi  The  president  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gre.-s.  as  a  part  of  the  presentation  mati-rlals 
for  security  assistance  for  each  fiscal  year. 


a  statement  for  each  country  proposed  to  be 
included  in  such  program  on  the  status  of 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights  In 
such  country. 

"(c)  The  President,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 
shall  transmit  to  such  Committee,  within 
thirty  days  after  .^uch  request  Is  made,  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  country  designated 
in  stich  request,  setting  forth  all  the  avail- 
able information  about  observance  of  and 
re.=;pcct  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom  in  that  country,  and  a  statement 
that  such  information — 

'  I  1 )  does  not  clearly  rai.se  a  serious  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  consl.stent  pattern  of 
pros>i  violations  of  internationally  recognized 
hiin'an  rights  in  such  country; 

■■i2i  does  raise  ."uch  a  question.  In  which 
ca.se  no  new  obligation  for  security  assistance 
sh.ill  be  entered  into  with  respect  to  such 
goveinment  during  the  then  current  fiscal 
\ea.r  except  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
Coiiyiess  may  Impose  under  subsection  (d) 
1 2 1 ;   or 

■•(3  I  does  raise  such  a  question  btit  that  — 

'  >  \}  extraordinary  clrcum-stances  exl-st 
whl^-h  necessitate  a  continuation  of  security 
assistance, 

••(B)  on  all  the  facts  it  Is  In  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
sectirlty  a.s.sistance  proposed, 

•■|C)  all  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken 
to  disassociate  the  United  States  and  the  se- 
curity a.sslstance  in  question  from  the  actions 
and  circumstances  giving  rl.se  to  the  serious 
question,   and 

'iD)  substantial  steps  are  being  taken  by 
ilie  United  Stales  to  promote  respect  for  and 
obeseivance  of  human  rights  in  that  coiuitry. 

"id)  (1)  In  the  event  a  report  is  requested 
piMsuant  to  subsection  (c)  but  Is  not  trans- 
mitted in  accordance  therewith,  after  thirty 
da>s  from  the  date  on  which  such  report 
was  requested,  no  security  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  for  the  remainder  of  the  then 
current  fi.scal  year  to  the  country  with  respect 
to  which  such  request  was  made. 

"i2)  In  the  event  a  report  with  respect 
to  a  country  is  transmitted  under  subsection 
( c ) .  Congress  may,  within  the  first  period 
of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  such  repwrt  Is  transmitted,  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  (A)  disapproving  such 
report,  and  (B)  terminating,  restricting,  or 
restoring  security  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country.  Thereafter,  security 
assistance  may  be  furnished  to  such  cjountry 
only  as  provided  in  such  coiicurrcnt  resolu- 
tion. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  continuity  of  a  .session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  slhe  die, 
and  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournmer.t  of  more 
Than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  period  Indicated. 

"(e)  In  determining  whether  or  not  a  gov- 
ernment falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  consideration  shall  be  given  to — 

"(l)  the  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
International  organizations.  Including  non- 
governmental organizations  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
other  organizations  having  consultative 
status  with  the  United  Nations;  and  orga- 
nizations acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  the  Council  of  Europe,  or  other 
appropriate  regional  organizations  of  states; 
r.nd 

■■(2)  the  extent  of  cooperation  by  such 
government  in  permitting  an  unimpeded  in- 
vestigation by  any  such  organization  of  al- 
leged violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

"(f>  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'gross  violations  of  totemattonally 
recognized  human  rights'  includes  torture  or 
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.  ruel.  Inhuman,  or  degrading  treatment  or  Ing  those  countries  designated  in  paragi-J^ih  ceed  «150,000,000  and  shall  not  exceed  one- 
punishment,  prolonged  detention  witbout  (Ij)  In  fiscal  year  1976.  fourth  of  this  amount  for  the  period  begin- 
charges  and  trial,  and  other  flagrant  denial  "(4)  Theautbority  of  sectloa  610(a)  and  of  ning  July  1,  1976.  and  eBdinc  Sqitember  30, 
of  the  rtgbt  to  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  security  section  614(a)  may  not  be  used  to  iucrea^  1976.  The  Fiorideat  liaaSX  prompUy  report 
of  person;  and  any  amounts  specified  In  paragr£4;3h  (1)  or  to  the  Congress  each  new  stookpUe.  of  ad- 

■•(2)  'security  assi'stance"  meaxis —  (2)  or  to  waive  the  limitation  contained  in  ditlon  to  an  existing  stockpile,  described  in 

"(A)  as.sistance  under  chapter  2  (military  paragraph    (3).    The   limitations   conUined  this  section  of  defence  arUclss  valued  In  cs- 

asslstance)  or  chapter  4  (security  supjwrtmg  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  siiall  not  ap-  cess  of  810,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.", 

assistance)    of  this  part  or  under  part  VI  ply  to  emergency  assla'auce  furuishcd  uudcr  ,fn:,;ixATioN- or  riiniARY  Assii3TANCK*Bvi.s-.-.;v 

<  ai5.slstance  to  tae  Middle  East)  of  this  Act;  506(a).  groups  uto  missions 

"(B)  sales  of  defense  articles  or  swrvices,  "(5)  There  Is  authorised  to  he  appropriated  section  515  <rf  the  ?if>re.<^,  ^s-ic- 

ixiexxsAorm  of  credits    (including  partlcipa-  to  the  President  for  aOministraUve  expenses  .,7.^  .^ro-  ic»(^r-«  «,^n^!i_ 

i.oK  X".  crecliLsK  and  guarantees  of  loans  un-  incurred  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  ox  Uii-.  '-'   -    ^,,  ,^;.  '  „„  ,;,:.,  .^^,,_  ,„„  ,    ,07«  •• 

Jer  U.C  Poici^n  Military  Sales  Act;  chapter  f32.0OO,00O  for  fiscal  year  1976.  ^'    ^^J^^^*'  |  ''^^^  ^^,  if  J,  \IVL 

"(C)  any  license  ^tih  respect  to  the  trans-  "(6)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  ui.der  "'^  Zf^^,;^r.u?^',^^\a'-r\J^Il^^^ 

portation  of  arms,  ammunitions,  or  imple-  this  subsection  shaU  be  used  to  furuiiU  so-  -^  S^<^,i|!l^n    ,Q7v^a«,. 

ments  of  wnr  (including  technical  dato  re-  phlstlcated  weapons  systems,  such  a^  missile  ^,7;  ~~rr^'*  '     ,'*'  '  *  "          ,  ,.         , 

ifttmg  thereto)  under  section  414  of  the  Mu-  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military  purposes,  '  r' ,  „^„^  „  .^tl/J^!;'             --T-reof  >r-^  -o- 

lual  Security  Act  of  1954;  to    any   le.ss   developed   country,  unlcs.9   the  ■^Vy=f^7^fY,21I^-  .  .j,  »„   .«.-, 

"(D)    aasistauce  for  pubUc   safety   under  President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  if>)  d)  After  Septemoet  30,  »9|7r-  nul:- 

Vhl.»  or  imy  other  Aco;  and  sn«*  weapons  sy.stems  Is  Important  to  the  •?>•  assist  :.-ioe  advisory  gro^.  military  mis- 

(E)  military  education  and  Halniug  fur-  national  security  of  the  United  States  and  -■';»"•  '""  ^'^1'^'  organie^lon  of  United  States 

ni  led  miderThapter  5  of  this  part.-T  reports  within   thirty  days  each   sudi   de-  "^'Htary  personnel  performing  staUJar  mili- 

ni^nea  uuaer  cnapicr  o  oi  luu,  paiu  termination  to  the  Conffress  *^»^  advisory  functions  under  this  Act  mnv 

n^iPXCT   OF   unjTABY   AssiSTANCX  ON   UNrTED  '^Tt!^?    .  ^  w)  tne  oongress.  otierae  in  anv  foreten  oomrtrv  b«Ia^  c™" 

<;T."ir«  «,TiTABv  t-APArrrv  <T)     Amounts    appropriated    tmder    this  <^»."era.©  in  any  loreign  ooumry  UJU<S6  ?pt- 

sta.es  mk-itaey  capacity  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available  ^'A^-^'y  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  102.  Section  657(a)  of  the  Foreign  As-  until  expended.  "^^'>  After  September  80,  19T7,  the  Pres;- 

slstance  Act  of  1961  is  amended —  <.(gj   ynth  resi>ect  to  futnire  reque-^ts  fc  ''*'•"'  "'''''  *^'Sii  ^c^  more  than  three  mem- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  *he  end  of  foreign  mUit«ry  assistance  and  security  sup'-  b«''s  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Spates 
p.iragraph  (4);  porting  assistance  authorizations,  fee  Presi-  "^  ^^'^  *^^^^^  °^  «*«'*  United  States  Diplo- 

(2)  by  rede^ignatoiig  paragraph  H)  as  dent  shall  take  into  account,  In  determining  in*t.lc  Mission  to  perform  such  function^  as 
paragraph  (6);  ^^  jg^j  ,,,  security  assistance  requ(3sts  for  ""*^  ^^^^^  *'  Mission  det^mlnee  nece^.Mv 

(3)  by  Uiserting  imjaediately  ^ter  para-  ii«|iyw„ai  countrir>s,  the  position  taken  bv  '"'^''^  re^ject  to  InternatloMa  military  tr.Aln- 
graph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph  (5):  such  countries  in  International  organizations  '"?  provided  under  chapter  5  of  this  p.iiT. 

'  (5)  the  Impact  on  the  readiness  of  the  v/hl''h  AflTcct  important  United  Stfl.e-  Jn<rr-  ^<* ''«'*8  of  defeni^e  articles  and  services  under 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  on  ests!".  *•**  Foreign  MiUt«ry  Sales  Act,  or  to  siich 
their  capacity  to  protect  the  security  of  the  special  acihority  '^^^^^  international  security  assistance  pro- 
United  States  and  to  fulflU  mutual  defense  sec.  104.  Section  606(a)  of  the  1  otei.'ii  ,W^'fXtton<,^!^f«'^l,'^H^^i^^.  k" 
oommltments  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Assistance  Act  of  1951  Is  amended  to  rt.vJ  a.  ^y3J^Thv\,^-  ^^V^  ^iJl  '  I^ 
the  delivery  during  such  fiscal  year  i^Tde-  follows:  ntf.?!^  "  f"^  u  i  ,  .t^  1!  aasigDed. 
fui.e  articles  furilhed  under  this  Lt  or  -<(a)  The  President  may  order  deren^  aili^  f^Xriv^J^V^^-^^n^lJ^TL^^^ 
sold  under  the  Foreign  Military  SaleK^t  cles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  ..,3)  TherVare  autJa/w^  to  l^aonn  •^' 
and  the  rendering  during  such  fiscal  year  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes  ,^,^,^  fo^  j^^,^^,  ^^^  yg^g  ^^^  ^^^  <m^auc-^' 
defense  service.?  furnished  under  this  Act  or  of  ttils  part,  subject  to  subsequent  reUn-  nscal  year  noi  to  exce^  *2.600  000  to  Vnrrv 
..Id  tmder  the  PorcigTi  Military  Sales  Act;  biirsement  therefor  from  subsequent  appro-  ^ut  paragraph  ,2)  of  ilils  subsi^ctian,  which 
«nd";  and  priaUons  available  for  military  assistance.  If  amounts  ai4  ivuthoilzed  1>o  remain  available 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",1)  through  (4)''  In  ^^  determines  that  an  emergency  exi.sts  ,„-,ji  expended,  to  pay.  (or  to  reimburee  t-ip 
paragmph  (6),  M  redesignated T>y  this  sec-  ^^^  requires  such  action  and  that  such  oppropnatioii^,  iund5,  cr  accounts  used  to 
tion,  and  in.serU>.g  In  lieu  tbereof  "(1)  f?^°^  %JlL^^^J^,^'^'l  '^^'^j'  ''''  pay)  the  salaries,  allowances,  and  other  ad- 
Uuou-h  (5)".  ^'?,"f?  f>**^'  *''**P*  that  the  sum  of-  mlnlstrative  expenses  incurred  therefor.  The 

S.O.   103.   section  504(a)    of  the  Foreign  "(2)    the   costs   to   the   United   State,   cf  a^^^rrtL^'inJerT^^'pi^S^h  •^""^" 

Awistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  such  defense  service.s,                                                   ^                                      »«•  "b  'v^-  ■ 

follows:  Which  are  ortlered  tmder  tbi.  .section  in  anv  4"f,^  Zi^^^l'^'^J?^  *'^'''" 

•(a)(n   Ibeie  is  antboriaed  to  be  appro-  flseal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000,000,  The  „       ,„■,   r      -^"-''^■**'*  assi&tawck 

priated   to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  authority   contained  In   this   section   shall  .  '''■'  •  ^'l ';  t^liapt^r  2  01  part  U  of  the  For- 

purpoae  of  this  chapter  »334/)00.000  for  fiscal  be  effective  in  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  *^-f:^  Assis.^ce  Aci,  of  1961  is  amended  oy 

year  1976.  Of  the  amounts  available  to  carry  extent  provided  in  an  appropriation  Act.".  "f^^              *"^  tliereof  tlie  foDowiug  iie^ 

out  this  chapter  not  more  than  the  follow-  stockpilbjg    op    oEpaNsi:    aeticlfs    foh  ^^^'bib    T«Mn^ATT-.»  ««   * 

tog  amounts   may  be  allocated  and  made  foreign  countries  a  V"  *\°-^ -^f?**^*******  <»  AwiHOEinf — 

available  to  or  otherwise  obUgated  for  each  .       „.-   £.     *.       =,..*,.».«_.       »  '^'  Except  to  *tie  extent  that  the  Congres* 

Of  the  following  countries  for  such  year:  ^^\^^ff^^":  ^^*  °'  ^®  foreign  Assis  -  may    subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 

ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  ah  tol-  section,  authorize  the  ftiruisbing  at  militarv 

(A)  RepubUc  of  Korea $66,000,000  lows:  assistance  in  accordance  with  this  chapter 

(B)  Thailand 26.000.000  "Sec.  614.  Stockpiling  op  Defense  Aan-  to  specified  countries  in  specified  amount/' 

(C)  Jordan 70.000.000  ctES   poa   Foreigiv   Countries. — ^No   defense  the   authorities   contained   in   this   chapter 

(D)  Philippines 19  000.000  artlCla  In  the  inventory  of  the  D^Nurtment  (other   than   the   authorities   contained    )n 

(E)  Indonesia 19,400.000  of  Defense  wblcb  Is  set  aside,  reserved,  or  sections 506,  514,  and  615(b)  (2))  shall  termi- 

(F)  Ethiopia 10.000,000  In  any  way  earmarked  (H*  Intended  for  future  nate  on  September  30.  1977,  except  that  such 

(G)  Greece 60.000,000  use  br  any  foreign  country  may  be  made  authorities     shall     remain    available    unti; 

(H)   Turkey 60,000,000  available  to  or  for  tise  by  any  foreign  country  September  30,  1980,  to  the  extent  neceF.5ir:. 

Ihe  amount  sijeclfled  In  this  paragraph  for  "»>^«ss  such  trausfar  is  authorized  under  this  to  carry  out  obligations  incurred  under  tiii.^ 

military  assistance  to  any  such  country  for  -^^t  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  or  chapter  prior  to  September  30,  1977. 

tiscal  year  1976  may  be  increased  by  not  more  «°-7    subsequent    corresponding    legislation,  "(b)    Funds   available   to  carry  out   ihis 

than  10  per  centum  of  sucb  amount  If  the  «nd  such  -transfer  is  charged  against  fimd-:  >:i^pter  shall  be  available — 

President  deems  such  increase  necessary  for  airt^iorteed  under  such  legislation  or  against  '  <^>  ^''^"  *'^^  winding  up  oi  ruUitary  as.sisi- 

the  pui-poscs  of  this  chapteo-.  «ie  Umltations  specified  In  such  legislation,  "'^'-'®  Pi'^'grams  under  tlUs  cliapter,  including 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  (25,000,000  of  the  funds  as  appropriate,  for  the  fiscal  period  in  which  E*^"?,^""^  "^  t'^f  ^^^  ^^  packing,  crating, 

appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal  such  defense  article  Is  transferred.  The  value  '^'^'^H?='  ""^  transporting  defen.se  articles 

year  1976  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pur-  of  defense  articles  to  be  set  aside,  earmarked,  """"fshed  under  this  chapter  and  of  related 

poses  of  this  (fliapter  with  respect  to  Inter-  reaerred.  W  intended  for  use  as  war  reserve  ■'^a>wi"'^ti"»<^«ve  cost*;  and 

national  organlaations  and,  aubjeot  to  the  stocks  for  allied  or  other  foreign  countrie.?  '">  '°*  *^^^  i"curi«i  under  ^Xioab^M 

limltaUon  contained  In  paragraph   (3).   to  (oUier  than  for  purposes  of  the  North  At-  l''^  *"^'  tei}^z  to  defense  articles  on  loan 

countries  which  are  not  designated  In  para-  lantlc  Treaty  Org^^atlTn)  in  s1»ckpUes  lo-  'fJ^TT     "°  l'^^^^^  ^^"f^^^  T^^'  ^^'"''' 

graph  (1).  cated  in  foreign  countries  may  not  exceed  ^^'^^    ^'"^  milnmT  a.s^xstance.  . 

"(3)  Except  with  reepect  to  costs  incurred  In  any  fiscal  year  an  amount  greater  than  is  '    J'-ii^^hn-ational   milixaht  education  anp 

tmder  the  authority  of  section  618(b) ,  funda  specified  in  secvurity  assistance  authorizing  training 

made   avaUable   for   assistance   under   this  legislation  for  that  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  S><     108.   lat   Part  n  of  the  Foreign  A<- 

chapter  may  not  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  year  197C.  the  value  of  suoh  additions  to  M.->ti.ace  Act  01  1961  is  amended  by  adding  ,^t 

to  more  than  Reventeen  txtuntrfes  (Includ-  stockpiles  In  foreign  countiles  ."^haJl  rot  cs-  Ti;e  end  thereof  ihe  njUowing  new  chapter 
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"CftAJ-TEE  5- — IVTKRNATION.U,  Mu  !r«y  Fot'c  \- 
TION   AND    TSAn«INO 

'  Sw.  541.  Oekesal  AtTHoRiTv  —The  Pre-- 
Itl^nt  is  authorized  to  provide  educaUmi  ai.tl 
t.vftining  for  mlUtciry  and  related  civilian  per- 
woi.nel  of  foreign  countries  on  such  temis 
ftiid  conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  biii 
I'lieaever  feasible  on  a  re!iub'ii--Hi''.e  ijasis, 
mcludlng — 

"ill  attendance  at  military  ediicbtlbi.n: 
oncl  t ruining  facilities  in  the  Unitt'd  Str<tes 
(Other  than  the  Servirs  A'^.^cifr le-i  aiid 
abroad; 

"(2t  attendance  In  specmi  courses  of  lu- 
^ti-iictioa  at  schools  and  tn.stitations  of 
'farmn^i  or  research  1h  the  Luitt-a  Slates  or 
ct broad:  and 

"i3i  observation  and  orientafiu/'.  viiite  to 
mlKtary  facilities  and  related  iictlvitlcs  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad 

"Skc.  542.  Adthorization. — 'iuf.e  ate  au- 
thorized to  b«  appropriated  to  tue  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  ol  this  chapter 
4)28,160,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

"Sec.  543.  Purposes. — Education  and  train- 
ing actlvlttoe  conducted  und'-r  thli  chapter 
shall  be  designed — 

"(1)  to  encourage  efifective  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  and  increased  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  In  fiu^iherance  of  the  goals  of 
international  peace  and  security;  and 

"(2 1  to  improve  the  ability  c»f  partlcipatiiit,' 
foreign  countries  to  utilize  their  reoourcee, 
uicludiug  defense  urtlcles  ai»d  defeiise  eerv- 
ices  obtained  by  them  from  the  United 
States,  with  maximum  efTectnemss.  thereby 
conlributing  to  greater  .'<»tr-rel!>ti!.-e  by  sucli 
ooinil.rles.". 

(b(  Tlie  Porelfcu  Aasistanve  Aot  ci  UtCl 
in  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  510  in  repetiU-cl 

(lit  Section  622  Ls  amended 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  by  lutr>  .-.ik'  and 
nuliutry  education  and  tminlng  '  immedi- 
ately after  "(lncUidli|K  civic  art'onC;    and 

iBt  by  amending  ISb.v^'ion  n- >  '.■.>  read 
at  follows: 

••;oi  Under  the  direction  cn"  the  President, 
tne  tn-cretary  of  Suite  sliail  l.>e  respouilbU- 
lor  the  coutlnuou.'i  siipervislou  n«d  general 
direction  of  economic  attl^tance,  military 
"vsi-ititance.  and  military  education  lind  train- 
ing programs.  Including  bi'.t  not  limited  to 
determining  whether  there  shnU  tie  a  mili- 
tary assistance  (Including  civic  wt'on)  or  a 
military^  education  and  training  program  for 
a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  progr.uns  are  etfectively  integrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  Sta^e-;  Is  !Kst  ;<er.eU 
thereby.". 

(.<)   Section  623  is  amended  - 

(A>  in  subsection  (a)(4)  by  insf-rtii'?  "and 
related  civilian"  Immediately  a[f??r  "mlU- 
tai-y";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)  (6)  by  Inserting 
".  education  and  tminlng"  ima>ed!'«te!y  after 
"a."«si.«tance". 

(4)   Section  632  Is  amended- 

(.M  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  l>y  insert- 
ing ",  military  education  and  trrt-'t'lug"  Im- 
medliitely  after  "articlew"  whfrevs-r  it  ap- 
pears:  and 

(B)  lu  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out '  ai^d 
deiense  articles"  and  Ineerting  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  defense  articlep,  or  rrdlHfiry  fducntic'n 
and  training". 

(5i   Section  636  is  amendf-d — 

I  A)  in  subsection  fg>(l)  by  liL-tMiing  ". 
niiillfin,'  education  and  tnuni'ig"  irriinedl- 
ivteiy  I'fter  "articles";  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (g)(2)  tind  in  .subsec- 
tion (gi(3)  by  striking  out  "personner'  and 
in.serting  In  lieu  thereof  'ana  rv'!ite<l  ctiian 
personnel". 

(6i  Section  644  Is  amended 

(Ai  by  amending  .<!ubsecfi''n  m  ro  read 
03  follows: 

"(ft  'Defense  service  Incliidi^s  (uy  .service, 
test,  in.epectlon,  repair.  pubnr'iMo!>.  or  tech- 


iv.p«l  or  o-i't-r  i\.<ssi^r:,i,.  p  tt  clrifu.-t.-  inrcrnm- 
tion  iisod  ior  the  pn.Tioses  of  f  iirnibhing  mlli- 
thry  :v^si5,tftncc.  but  .shall  not  include  mili- 
tary educational  and  tnUnlng  acihUles  un- 
der ci'hpter  fi  ol  part  IT.";  and 

(Bi  by  adding  sit  tl,e  tid  Ihi-eof  Ihe  fM- 
lowlnj;  \iew  KUb:.ecllo)j: 

"in I  'Militan,'  education  ai.:l  training'  in- 
cludes rrrinal  c>r  inform?*!  lii.-tnu  tion  ol  for- 
eign St '.'dents  in  the  Uniied  .states  or  over- 
seas by  officers  or  einployee.s  (A  the  United 
States,  contract  teohmr.ans-,  crtilraciors  (iii- 
cludmg  hi.struction  at  civilian  institutions), 
or  i>y  rorrefpondence  courses,  lechnicul,- edu- 
catton.Tl,  or  infonnation  publiration.H  and 
mediu  cpf  all  kindi,  triiining  aids,  orientation, 
and  inilrrarj'  advKe  to  foreign  military  units 
and  forces.". 

(ci  Except  lu-.  in.iy  be  exjj.c-vs'y  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determina- 
tions. aiiihoriZHtion.'.-,  regulatioi.s,  orders, 
contrac  i.-i,  agreenu- n t.s,  and  other  actions 
Issued,  uiid^-rtaken  or  entered  Uito  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  amended 
or  repealed  by  this  section  shall  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect  until  modified,  revoked 
or  superseded  by  appropriate  authority. 

(di  Funds  made  available  pursxiant  to 
other  provisions  of  law  for  foreign  mlliUu-y 
educaiioual  and  training  activities  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture for  their  original  purposeH  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  originally 
appUciible  to  those  piirpo-set-. 

Mr.  MORGAN  i during  the  reading-. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
tliat  title  I  be  corvsidered  as  read,  printed 
in  tlie  Record,  and  open  to  amendmeiit 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  I.s  theie  objection 
to  tlie  reque.st  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.s.\lvuniaV 

There  wa.s  no  ob.iection 

AMFNDMLVT    OFTFSrD    BY    MRS.    MEYNfR 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr   Chairm:iii.  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  ■.-<    follow  .s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mkvm.r;  P.i;.;e 
13,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fc'iows 
thereafter  through  line  24  on  page  17 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  UiLs  Ls 
not  a  very  elaborate  or  faory  amend- 
ment. It  is  it  very  simple  one. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  .sec- 
tion 108  wliich  establishes  a  new  Inter- 
national military  education  and  training 
program. 

I  believe  tlxat  there  are  several  strong 
argument*  in  favor  of  this  amendment: 
first,  consistency.  If  we  are  going  to 
phase  out  tlie  MAP — grant  military  as- 
sistance— let  us  pha^iC  it  all  out.  Most  ol 
the  training  assistance  we  provide  is  cur- 
rently under  the  FMS  credit  proprram.  I 
believe  thnt  it  should  all  be  on  a  credit 
basis 

Second,  e<  onomy.  Tlus  is  a  costly  bill. 
Tlii.s  amendment  would  .save  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  over  $28  million  this  year 
plus  the  long-term  adminii.tratlve  costs 
that  would  be  inf  urred  witli  this  atidi- 
tional  piogram. 

Many  of  the  reciiuent,-  of  tiiis  aid.  in- 
cluding Finland,  Au;siria.  OPEC  mem- 
bers. Indonesia  and  Ecuador,  could  ea.sily 
afford  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  train- 
ing of  their  military  in  this  country.  We 
could  generate  so  much  more  good  will 
if  we  u:=e  this  money  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges. 

Third,  there  is  the  matter  o.'  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Third  World.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  Ls  in  Amerlcn's  long-term 


iiiLereti.  to  aline  it*elf  with  military 
forces  in  the  Tliird  World  at  the  expen.se 
of  otlier  learler.^btp  groups,  but  that  is 
exactly  \\\\:<\  tiiis  uiilitaiy  training  pro- 
pram  does. 

Too  .nany  of  tlie  trainees  have  gone 
home  tind  oveithiown  tlielr  govern- 
ments—Brazil, Chile,  Bolivia,  and 
Ghana,  to  name  a  few.  That  does  fur- 
ther damage  to  this  countiy's  poor  imase 
in  developing  nation. 

Fourth,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  explicit 
goal  of  this  program  to  hook  developing 
nations  on  American  military  metliods 
and  equipment.  Some  of  these  countries 
are  small,  poor,  and  backward.  Purcha.s- 
ing  fancy,  sophisticated  American  mili- 
tary gadgets  is  a  tragic  waste  of  their 
scarce  resources.  If  we  put  the  compara- 
tively cheap  training  assistance  on  a 
credit  basis,  we  may  relieve  these  coun- 
tries of  the  illusion  that  they  are  gettiiyg 
.•iometliing  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  endorse  a  new  program  for  a 
very  controversial  purpose.  We  should 
have  very  good  reasons  before  we  agree 
to  go  along,  and  I  have  not  heard  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tlie  adoption  ol 
tills  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Meynkr). 

Over  the  years  we  have  debated  tlie 
\  irtues  of  the  international  military  edu- 
cation and  training  program  many  times 
and  I  cannot  envision  any  future  program 
that  could  be  as  beneficial,  in  terms  ol 
national  security  and  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives,  as  the  foreign  military  traiii- 
in«  program,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  the  minimal  financial  invest- 
ment. In  fact,  the  training  doUar  is  mul- 
tiplied appreciably  since  trainees  share 
tlie  benefits  of  their  experience  when 
they  return  home,  usually  to  positions 
of  increased  i-esponsibility  and  influence. 

I  tliink  probably  one  of  the  best  areas 
we  can  look  at  is  the  Indonesia  of  a  few 
years  ago  with  Sukarno.  Tlirough  our 
training  program  we  trained  many  of  the 
military  people  who  were  able  to  take  over 
Indonesia  and  they  have  become  friends 
of  the  United  Stat«s.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  good  job. 

I  think  tills  program  creates  good  re- 
lations between  the  Unit«d  States  and 
the  military  people  we  train. 

So,  in  \iew  of  the  fact  tliat  there  Is 
such  a  small  amomit  of  money  Involved, 
I  think  it  would  be  In  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  to  vot«  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairnirm.  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  tlie 
f;entlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mi-s.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  that  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  should  do  away  en- 
tirely with  these  training  programs,  all 
I  am  saying  is  that  those  that  come  here 
to  lie  trained  should  pay  for  It.  Aa  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  if  we  are  going  to  phase 
out  MAP — grant  military  assistance, 
then  why  not  pha-^e  out  military  training, 
which  Ls  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  reply  to 
tlie  [-entlewompn  from  New  Jersey  that 
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possibly  this  is  something  our  committee 
should  look  into.  With  such  a  small 
amoimt  of  money  involved.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  the  committee  sUidy^Mils  pos- 
sibility. We  wDl  be  coming  up  with  the 
bill  for  1977  within  a  few  weeks  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  review  this  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  MEYNCR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  Word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  riemarks  that  have 
just  been  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BROOMFIELD)  . 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Mbtmer) 
is  quite  concerned  over  the  nature  of 
these  programs,  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  look  at  the  long  term  benefits 
from  them,  that  is  to  give  the  individuals 
who  rise  to  positions  of  leadership  in 
other  countries,  an  understanding  of  the 
United  States  and  the  institutions  of  the 
free  world.  I  believe  this  gives  these  peo- 
ple understanding  of  our  system.  While 
it  Ls  easy  to  tick  off  examples  that  might 
be  somewhat  controversial  behavior  by 
certain  individuals  we  trained,  we  can 
also  point  to  many  good  cases  such  as  the 
one  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  BROOBiriEU)),  of  Indo- 
nesia whereby  U.S.  trained  officers  were 
able  to  stave  off  a  Communist  coup. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  a  relatively  modest  program  and  since 
we  are  phasing  out  MAAQ  missions,  we 
really  ought  to  keep  this  one  going.  I 
think  that  the  overall  accomjdiBhments 
of  this  progiam  and  its  potential  over 
the  years  far  outweigh  any  issue  of  cost. 
On  that  basis,  Mr.  C^hairme^  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  In  sui)port  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  BCktmbr). 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  oould  make  an 
argument  tiiat  these  military  train- 
ing programs  have  betn  useful  and 
that  they  have  educated  some  of  the 
leaders  throui^out  the  world.  Hoitefully. 
some  of  them  are  friendly  to  our  system 
and  our  form  of  government.  There  have 
been  cases  where  possibly  the  opposite  is 
true. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has  to 
be  some  time  when  the  curtain  must  be 
rung  down  on  the  United  States  being 
the  chief  aims  supplier  around  the  world, 
and,  additionally,  some  limitations  on 
training. 

This  blU  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee is  fully  reasonable  and  is  a  well 
balanced  bill.  It  is  a  wdl  thought  out 
bill  that  contains  a  \^oIe  lot  of  im- 
portant new  restrictions,  or  directions,  I 
should  say,  rather  than  restricti(xis. 

I  think  that  with  the  addition  of  this 
amendment  we  could  go  a  sti^  f<:urward 
in  a  program  that  is  very,  very  useful. 
Tills  is  a  progressive  amoidmait.  This 
is  an  amendment  that  has  been  well 
thought  out  and  has  bc«en  given'  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Meths*)'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  even  though  th^  iday  feel 


that  this  program  in  the  past  has  bad 
some  degree  of  merit,  even  thoos^  this 
is  open  to  question,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  realize  that  these  military  train- 
ing programs  on  balance  have  more  po- 
tential for  getting  us  in  trouble  than  for 
devdoping  friends  and  compatriots 
aroimd  the  world. 

We  have  faalned,  without  g<ring 
tlirough  a  whole  history  of  dictatorial 
countries,  people  from  all  kinds  of  soci- 
eties. And  what  happens  in  many,  par- 
ticularly of  the  underdeveloped  counties, 
is  they  hold  us  responsible  when  repres- 
sive governments  stem  from  military 
leaders  who  have  had  education  and 
training  in  this  country.  In  most  of  those 
cases  we  have  been  completely  innocent. 
We  have  not  installed  any  degree  of  dic- 
tatorship intuition  into  these  people.  We 
have  not  suggested  they-liave  nondemo- 
cratic  governments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  probably  worked  for  the  op- 
posite. 

But  being  responsible  for  those  who 
have  graduated  from  these  training  pro- 
grams, we  are  forever  held  accountable 
for  their  acts,  good  or  bad.  and  I  would 
think  that  the  time  has  come  to  cut  the 
Oordlan  knot  and  relieve  ourselves  from 
the  responsibilities  in  this  direction  in 
the  areas  that  this  program  may  go. 

Mr.  Chalrmaii,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Ml-.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Section  543  outlines  the  purposes  of 
this  training  program.  Subparagraph  2 
reads  as  follows: 

To  ImproTe  tlie  ability  of  participating 
foreign  oountrtee  to  utUtee  our  reaources.  In- 
cluding defense  articles  and  defense  servloes, 
obtained  by  them  from  the  United  States 
with  maximum  effectiveness. 

I  would  pose  two  questions  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  First  of  all,  is 
this  going  to  inhibit  our  ability  to  make 
arms  sales  to  allied  nations?  Second,  vrill 
this  amendment  limit  our  ability  to  train 
such  allies  as  Israel  in  the  use  of  equip- 
ment that  they  purchase  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  We  do  not  have 
any  training  in  any  area  that  I  think  I 
woidd  be  troubled  with,  in  response  to 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiurther,  in  other  words,  his  re- 
sponse is  that  as  we  sell  these  weapons 
to  our  allies,  we  do  not  really  need  to 
train  them?     ^ 

Mr.  ROSEa^THAL.  Yes.  There  are 
some  areas  of  training,  but  there  are 
other  mechanisms  for  training  recipi- 
ents of  military  arms  sales  other  than 
under  existing  programs. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  he  give  an  example? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Simply,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  government  or  a  government 
responsibility.  What  usually  happens  in 
most  of  these  cases  is  the  manufacturers 
of  military  equipment  train  these  people 
dh-ectty.  and  those  kinds  of  programs 
will  go  forward.  . 


Mr.  BAUMAIf.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  ylcid't 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yldd  to  the  een- 
Ueman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Located  in  my  ccmgressional  district 
in  Maryland  is  the  U,S.  Aimy^  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground.  Over  long  periods  of 
almost  every  recent  year  we  have  had 
Israeli  officers  training  there  on  UJB. 
Army  tanks  and  armament.  I  have  met 
a  number  of  these  officers.  Tlxy  have 
gone  back  and  acquitted  themstives 
rather  admirably  in  fitting  for  their 
nation.  Officers  from  other  nations  have 
received  similar  training. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and  I  would 
agree  that  they  deserve  support.  How,  if 
this  irresponsible  amendment  is  adopted, 
are  these  people  going  to  be  properly 
trained? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  None  of  them  have 
been  trained  under  the  programs  that 
this  amendment  would  deal  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tame  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sunendment 
and  of  the  bill  of  which  I  hope  tt  will  be 
a  part.  I  Uilnk  It  exactly  explains  what 
we  ought  to  be  trying  to  do.  Yes,  we  have 
to  have  some  arms  aid  and  the  ri£^t  to 
sell  arms,  but  I  would  much  rather,  if  we 
are  going  to  give  educational  programs, 
have  this  coimtry  offer  as  gifts  studies 
in  our  Constitution,  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  our  independent  Judici- 
ary, our  free  press,  and  the  institutions 
of  society  that  we  consider  the  safe- 
guards of  mankind,  far  more  secure  Uian 
arms.  Tliis  is  what  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  addressed  to,  the  hope  that  we 
are  speaking  to  a  world  which  is  going  to 
cherish  these  f^r  more  important  things, 
and  train  the  young  people  in  these  ways, 
rather  than  in  the  ways  4tf  war. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  frwn  New  Jersey  for 
her  support. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  tliat, 
yes,  Israeli  military  people  are  trained 
here,  but  they  buy  that  training. 

Again  I  would  Uke  to  state,  I  am  saying 
the  coimtiy  certainly  can  buy  the  train- 
ing, but  I  am  trying  to  do  away  with 
giving  it  to  the  other  two  countries,  as 
I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  but  have  not 
been  successful  in  doing. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICTK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
just  said  that  the  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  training  of  Israelis  is  that  they 
buy  this  service.  Who  provides  the  money 
with  which  they  buy  this  service?  Is  not 
that  a  little  circuitous? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  comes  out  of  people 
who  tax  themselves  70  percent  of  their 
income.  It  comes  from  Israeli  fim(is. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Cliaunian,  ;'.ill  the 
gentlewoman  yield  again? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  just  want  to  make  the 
."itatement  that  an  awful  lot  of  this  world 
IS  controlled  by  military  groups.  Despite 
the  desirability  of  having  them  read  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  strong 
forces  in  much  of  this  globe  are  mili- 
tary. As  long  as  that  is  a  fact  of  life,  I 
think  it  is  indispensable  that  these  mili- 
tao'  people  find  not  only  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  place  to  ti-ain  or  orient  them, 
but  the  United  States,  to  provide  as  much 
training  and  assistance  as  pos.<!ible  to 
these  people,  because  the.v  will  be  the 
effective  leaders  around  the  world  and 
to  shut  the  door  on  them  jmd  say,  "Go 
East,  gentlemen,  for  your  training  or 
yoiu:  military  supplies,"  Ls  very  self-de- 
feating. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  do  iiot  think  the 
military  necessarily  have  to  be  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  M^jrt'hairmiU!.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requiyme  niunbtr  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman/this  amendment  was 
offered  in  conunittee  by  the  seutlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  and  received  consider- 
able support.  We  can  read  on  paue  14, 
.-ection  541  of  the  bill,  the  Keneral  au- 
thority for  this  program : 

The  President  Is  autliorliea  tu  pro.ide 
education  and  training  for  riilitary  and 
relat«d  civilian  personnel  of  foreign  countries 
on  such  terms  and  conclitioii-i  :>.■*  lie  shaM  tlc- 
termlne— 

The  last  part  oi  tiiat  ;-^ectioii  says; 
•>uc    whenever    fea.^ib:e   on    a   reimtmrsahle 

Tliat  is  the  Binfiliam  ai  it  !'dinciit  that 
was  added  in  the  committee 

Tlie  committee  looked  at  thi.-  proLram 
very  carefully.  It  amounts  to  about  $30 
million.  We  thought  countries  like  Vene- 
zuela and  BrazU  should  not  receive  free 
training,  and  they  were  eliminated  from 
the  prof;ram  and  it  v.as  reduced  to  $'J8 
million. 

I  feel  i.omewhat  hke^v  colleoLue.  the 
^^entleman  from  Michi^gan.  I  feel  this 
program  could  be  pha*;ed  out,  like  thn 
MAAG  system  and  ^'rant  military  assLst- 
ance.  but  perhaps  not  at  this  time  as 
yet.  This  program  had  .^ome  merit  in  the 
beginning.  It  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  administration  and  by  many  In 
Congress.  But  I  can  a.^suie  the  House 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
that  when  we  start  the  markup  of  the 
fliical  1977  bill,  the  committee  w  ill  take  a 
long  hard  look  at  this  prognun. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chauman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  unniber  ot 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  ,i^o  to  in- 
clude this  information:  sinf^e  1950.  the 
United  States  has  trained  over  449,796 
students  from  77  countries.  Of  this  num- 
ber 242.553  were  trained  in  ^.he  United 
States  and  207,243  overseas, 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Department  of 
Defense  proposes  to  train  6,124  individ- 
uals. Of  this  number,  3,567  would  be 
trained  in  the  United  States  and  2,557 
overseas.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Execu- 
tive requested  an  authorization  of  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  com- 
mittee reduced  It  to  $28  million.  As  tl;ie 


chairman  pointed  out,  this  is  a  reason- 
able amount  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  defeated. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Meyner)  for  introducing  her 
amendment  to  eliminate  military 
training  piograms  from  this  bill. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  tlie  past  with  military  training 
programs.  Free  training  has  been  and 
.still  will  be  provided  to  countries,  includ- 
ing oil-rich  OPEC  nations,  that  could 
well  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Another  thing  that  di.stwrl>s  me  about 
tlie  militaiT  tiaining  program  Ls  that  it  Ls 
supplied  in  part  for  internal  security  pur- 
poses. I  am  troubled  about  the  extent  to 
which  our  countiy  is  .supplying  military 
training  for  purpo.ses  of  preserving  in- 
ternal .security  in  dictatorships  around 
the  world. 

Last  year,  actoiding  to  State  Depart- 
ment figuret;.  17  of  the  20  countries  re- 
ceiving internal  security  type  military 
training  were  dictatoi-ships.  Providing 
such  as.sistance  simply  means  that  the 
United  States  Ls  helping  to  prop  up  re- 
pre.s.si\e  retrimes  and  a^ssist  tliem  to  crush 
dis.spiit.  One  of  the  largest  recipients  of 
fi.scal  1974  and  1975  training  funds  was 
Chile.  The  propo.s('d  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  still  includes  funds  for 
.such  repressive  re^'imes  a.s  Indonesia. 
Haiti,  Spain,  and  Brazil. 

I  will,  therefore,  support  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment,  and  congratulate 
her  for  otl£ring  it. 

Mrs.  MIYNER.  I  tluiMk  tlie  gentlc- 
*oman  fioicNew  Yoit. 

Mr.  STrXtTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  oi 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  particular  amendment  or 
on  very  much  of  the  bill,  but  I  cannot  let 
this  amendment  go  without  making 
some  comment.  This,  to  me.  is  an  in- 
credible amendment,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  pause  a  Uttle  bit  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing. 

We  have,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  has  said, 
had  this  training  program  in  effect  for  a 
long  time  at  a  very  small  expenditure; 
and  what  is  it  doing?  We  are  trying  to 
prov  ide  to  our  friends  and  allies,  people 
who  will  be  able  to  fight  their  own  bat- 
tles so  that  we  do  not  have  to  get  in- 
volved in  them. 

Over  the  years,  tins  training  program 
has  produced  a  great  deal  of  benefit. 
For  example,  tlie  individual  who  turned 
around  the  Indonesian  situation  and 
prevented  tlie  ComnimiLsts  from  taking 
over  Indonesia  completely  was  General 
Suharto,  someone  who  had  been  trained 
here  in  the  United  States  under  this 
program.  We  are  supplying  this  training 
to  Japan:  we  are  .supplying  it  to  Korea; 
we  are  supplying  it  to  Iran:  we  are  sup- 
plying it  to  Egypt.  Take  a  look  at  the  list 
of  countries  In  the  committee  report. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is  shn- 
ply  say  to  these  people,  "You  are  not 
going  to  get  any  more  help  from  us."  We 
are  already  trying  to  cut  off  many  of 


their  niiMtar>'  supplies  by  this  particular 
bill.  Now  here  we  are  going  to  cut  off 
their  military  training  and  education  as 
well.  Certainly,  the  Soviets  have  not 
abandoned  military  power  as  a  way  of 
extending  tlieir  influence  and  control. 
Just  look  at  what  they  have  been  doing 
in  Angola. 

Are  we  now  gouig  to  announce  that 
we  will  not  supply  any  kind  of  military 
a.ssistance  to  an.vbody  who  would  like  to 
defend  himself  or  who  would  like  to  fight 
on  our  side?  This  training  program  has 
provided  great  help  to  our  allies  in 
NATO.  We  complain  that  our  allies  in 
NATO  are  not  doing  enough,  not  fight- 
ing hard  enough,  not  making  a  big 
enough  effort.  Now.  are  we  going  to  tell 
them  that  they  cannot  ever  come  over 
and  study  at  our  military  colleges  and 
cannot  even  take  military  training?  I 
think  this  is  ahsurd. 

If  tlie  world  has  entered  into  the  mil- 
leimium  where  the  future  contests  be- 
tween oursehes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  going  to  be  detennined  simply  by 
speeches  on  this  floor,  well  and  good: 
but  as  long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  tlie 
vast  Soviet  military  might,  which  is  go- 
ing up  everj'  day  while  ours  is  going 
steadily  down,  I  think  this  is  foolish  In- 
deed to  take  av.ay  from  tho.se  who  want 
to  support  us  or  who  would  be  prepared 
to  fight  their  o^v\  battles  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  call  on  us  for  help 
with  our  own  forces,  the  very  trainiii'i 
as  well  as  the  weapons  that  they  need  to 
carry  out  this  self  defense. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  wor<l,  and  I  list 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  tliat 
the  amendment  does  what  the  gentleman 
.said  it  does.  I  think  it  says  that  the  tax- 
payers in  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
County  are  not.  in  addition  to  tlie  other 
moneys  that  they  are  providing  for  these 
foreign  governments,  are  not  going  to 
undei-write  their  tuition  at  these  eduf-a- 
tional  institutions. 

They  can  come  over  and  they  can  pay 
for  it  with  the  money  that  Uie  taxpayers 
in  San  FYanclsco  and  In  Marin  Coimty 
are  providing  them,  but  they  are  not  also 
going  to  provide  them  tuition  free.  I 
would  thuik  that  in  the  great  sovereign 
State  of  New  York,  where  everybody  Ls 
concerned  about  free  universities  and  ed- 
ucation, that  this  might  be  something  of 
concern. 

Also.  I  wuuld  say  that  the  fact  that 
that  gentleman.  Suharto,  in  Indonesia,  I 
really  w  ould  not  hope  that  my  tax  dollars 
paid  to  teach  him  how  to  kill  750,000 
children,  women,  and  other  civilians  in 
his  country. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  this  body.  In  fact,  I 
say  that,  even  keeping  in  mind  that  liLs 
brother  is  a  power  here,  I  rate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  as  more  effective. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  He  is  the 
politician. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  also  know  that  the 
gentleman  ia  logical.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  apbly  logic  to  his  statement 
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.  to  this  entire  bill,  then  he  ought  to  op- 
;  pose  every  dollar  amount  in  the  entire 
bill. 

..  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  not  doing 
that,  is  he? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  come  fairly 
close  to  that,  yes.  But  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  a  good  argu- 
ment to  reject  the  amendmmt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
t}ie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
V.  Oman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Meyner)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    HOLT 

Mi-s.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Holt:  Page  4, 
line  24,  after  the  word  "Cross"  Insert  a  period 
and  strike  out  everything  through  line  4 
on  page  6. 

Redesignate  the  remaining  subsection. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation includes  a  very  idealistic  human 
rights  section  which  provides  for  a  with- 
drawal of  American  military  aid  from 
nations  which  consistently  violate  hu- 
man rights. 

I  have  objections  to  only  one  part  of 
this  section.  My  amendment  strikes  out 
the  part  that  establishes  international 
organizations,  including  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  the  Investigators  and  judges  of 
the  quality  of  himian  rl^ts. 

It  is  very  proper  that  the  United  States 
professes  its  concern  for  human  rights 
everywhere  in  the  world,  "niis  poUcy  con- 
forms to  our  revolutionary  heritage.  Oiu: 
foreign  policy  is,  and  should  be,  com- 
mitted to  preserving  Individual  liberty 
and  extending  it  to  populations  now  op- 
pi-e.ssed  by  despotism. 

But  the  foremost  objective  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is,  and  must  be,  the 
national  security  of  our' great  and  free 
counti-y.  For  this  purpose  we  have  en- 
tered mutual  security  agreements  with 
many  other  countries. 

To  maintain  the  security  of  the  free 
world  against  the  ruthless  and  powerful 
expansionism  of  the  Soviet  empire,  we 
have  provided  our  allies  with  military 
aid  for  many  years.  H.R.  11963,  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1976,  proposes  to  continue  that  assist- 
ance. 

However,  Mr.  ChaU-man,  it  contains 
strange  and  dangerous  provisions  that 
actually  invite  Communist  states  and 
their  aUies  to  judge  the  condition  of 
"human  rights"  in  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

ThLs  legislation  provides  for  a  with- 
drawal of  American  military  assistance 
from  any  coimti-y  '"which  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights." 

"Internationally  recognized  human 
rights  •  is  a  very  noble  phrase,  but  what 
precisely  does  it  mean?  Who  will  define 
it  for  us,  and  who  will  be  the  judge  tiiat 
will  find  nations  guilty  of  violating  those 
human  rights? 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
President  to  consider  "the  relevant  find- 
ings of  international  organizations,"  In- 
cluding the  United  Nations  and  its  affili- 
ates. 


He  would  also  be  required  to  consider 
whether  the  suspected  country  has  coop- 
erated with  such  International  organiza- 
tion by  "permitting  an  tinimpeded  in- 
vestigation" of  the  charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  suicidal,  almost 
as  stiicidal  as  the  current  craze  for  de- 
stroying the  American  intelligence  sys- 
tem, nearly  as  suicidal  as  cutting  our 
mihtary  strengUi  to  dangerous  weak- 
ness. 

The  United  Nations  is  dominated  by 
Communist  States  and  third  world  des- 
pots alined  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  incredible  that  this  Congress  is  even 
considering  legislation  that  would  Invite 
such  a  world  organization  to  investigate 
and  judge  whether  human  rights  are 
sufficiently  protected  in  free  world  na- 
tions. It  is  even  more  incredible  that  we 
would  think  of  requiring  our  allies  to  co- 
operate with  such  investigations. 

If  we  adopt  these  provisions,  v,e  will 
be  sponsoring  subversion  of  owe  allies 
and  vicious  propaganda  against  them. 
And  we  will  be  allowing  judgments 
and  pronouncements  by  the  pro-Com- 
munist U.N.  to  infiuence  our  foreign 
military  aid  program. 

Commtmists  should  not  be  judging  the 
quality  of  human  rights  in  any  free 
world  nation.  The  strutting  Marxist  dic- 
tators of  the  third  world  should  not  be 
judging  our  allies.  They  have  no  concep- 
tion of  "human  rights"  as  Americans  un- 
derstand the  term. 

The  United  Nations  has  already  ac- 
cused Israel  of  practicing  racism.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  legislation,  what  are  we 
to  do  about  aid  to  Israel? 

Suppose  the  United  Nations  decides  to 
investigate  Egypt — where  President  Sa- 
dat is  so  violently  attempting  to  develop 
his  economy — for  alleged  violations  of 
human  rights.  Mast  we  insist  that  these 
brave  allies  submit  to  such  humiliation? 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  never  investigate  the  violations 
of  human  rights  committed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client  states,  but  the  So- 
viet empire  regularly  practices  the  most 
barbaric  suppression  of  all  human  rights. 

However,  tyranny  can  be  measured  by 
degrees.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  empire,  it  is  total  and  enslaves 
the  people.  Slavery,  indeed,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  every  Comfiittmst 
State.  It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
that  vicious  blend  of  dictatorship  and  so- 
cialism, calculated  to  totally  destroy  the 
spirit  of  the  Individual. 

The  one  factor  that  miites  the  free 
world,  including  even  its  authoritarian 
states,  is  the  determination  to  resist  be- 
ing swallowed  by  the  Soviet  empire.  This 
is  why  we  have  entered  mutual  secmity 
agreements  with  other  nations. 

Let  us  preserve  the  unity  of  America 
and  her  allies.  Let  us  not  Invite  the  pro- 
Communist  United  Nations  to  subvert 
and  slander  our  allies.  We  must  not  allow 
the  findings  of  any  international  organi- 
zation to  affect  our  defense  alliances. 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  amendment. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.'ill  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  those 


provisions  of  this  bill  that  deal  with  the 
guarantees  of  htunan  rights  as  a  prime 
conditicm  for  our  Nation  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  any  recipient  nation,  and 
no  aid  should  be  given  any  nation  that 
denies  basic  human  rights  to  its  people. 
However,  I  rise  to  support  of  the 
amendment  (^ered  by  the  gentlew(Hnan 
from  Maryland  because  It  preserves  the 
intent  of  the  committee  but  eliminates 
the  United  Nations  as  the  delineator  or 
determinant  of  whether  or  not  human 
rights  ai-e  preserved.  I  for  one  do  not  feel 
the  UJf.,  and  its  related  organizations, 
today  in  view  of  some  of  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  that  body  is  impartial  and  can 
sei-ve  as  a  competent  body  to  pass  seri- 
ous judgment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  too  bad  if 
this  amendment  were  to  carry  because  it 
would  rule  out  organizations  like 
Amnesty  International.  It  is  worth  say- 
ing a  word  about  that  orgtmization. 

That  organization  started  a  chapter 
ill  Moscow.  Most  of  the  members  of  that 
organization  are  now  either  in  jail  or  in 
detention  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  be- 
cause the  Soviets  could  not  stand  to  have 
a  chapter  of  Amnesty  International  op- 
crating  in  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  kinds 
of  organizations  that  have  ma<ie  a  very 
real  effort  to  ti-y  to  learn  about  what  is 
happening  to  the  rights  of  people  around 
the  world.  There  are  other  organizations 
such  as  the  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man,  which  has  spoken  out 
strongly  for  human  rights,  smd  this  re- 
lates to  leftist  authoritarian  regimes  as 
V.  ell  as  rightist  authoritarian  regimes. 

Another  organization  of  this  kind  is 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
which  has  made  a  very  good  analysis  oi 
what  has  happened  to  human  rights  in 
\arious  countries  around  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  tc  the  gentlema:i 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vonder  if  the  gentleman  would  explain 
this  further.  There  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Amnesty  International. 

How  is  that  oi-ganlzation  composed? 
Will  the  gentleman  give  a  little  more 
background  for  our  ben^t? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  gentleman  proceeds,  will  he  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif oniia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
dees  the  gentl«nan  consider  that  or- 
ganization is  excluded  because  of  the 
striking  of  th?t  language  on -pages  4 
and  5? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Because  this  is  an  or- 
ganization that  has  consultative  status 
with  the  United  Nations,  and  that  lan- 
guage is  being  stricken  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

Amnesty  International  has  very  broad 
support,  n  I  remember  correctly,  I  think 
Mr.  Buckley  is  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Amnesty  International. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holti  just  strikes 
the  language  on  line  24  that  says  "and 
other  organizations  having  consultative 
status  with  the  United  Nations:  and  or- 
ganizations acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  '  *  *." 

However,  the  language  ivmain^  in  the 
bill  relative  to  "the  relevant  findings  of 
appropriate  international  organizations." 
permits  utUization  of  all  organizaMons 
but  does  not  tie  them  to  UN.  .status. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  feel  that 
Amnesty  International  is  an  appropriate 
organization.  I  strongly  feel  this  orga- 
ni2atiou  has  done  outstanding  work  on 
behalf  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Then  why  does  the  gen- 
tleman support  an  amendment  that  take 
the  language  out? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  dO  not  support  an 
amendment  that  takes  out  sny  orj'i.niza- 
tion  but  just  the  qualification  of  U.N. 
statu?. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  eenlleman  op- 
poses the  amendmen'.  then  he  and  I  are 
on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  gentleman  has  .stated 
that  when  we  take  out  tills  portion  re- 
ferring to  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
taking  out  every  organization  that  is 
interested  in  tlie  question  of  human 
rights,  and  we  are  not  doing  that  at  all, 
the  only  restriction  is  the  U.N.  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  by  the  amendment 
we  are  taking  out  of  the  t€xt  of  the  bill 
that  says,  "other  organizations  having 
consultative  status." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  But  it  doe.->  not  in  any 
wav  do  that. 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  the  kind  of  or- 
ganization I  am  talking  about.  Why  does 
the  gentleman  wish  to  take  the  language 
owt  if  he  does  not  want  to  take  the  orga- 
nizations out? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Because  I  do  not  think 
the  qualifications  of  the  United  Nations 
are  a  delineation  of  whether  the  orga- 
nization believes  in  human  rights  or  not. 
I  believe  the  U.N.  as  presently  construct- 
ed is  not  a  reliable  body  to  determine  hu- 
man rights. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
just  say  to  the  gentleman  that  tliese  are 
the  kinds  of  organizations  that  do  pio- 
neering work  in  this  field.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  the  language.  These  are  orga  • 
nizations  that  have  been  recognized  for 
their  work  and  they  do  have  consultative 
status. 

That  is  the  reason  we  thought  tlieir 
findings  should  be  considered.  I  want  to 
imderscore  the  word,  "considered,"  be- 
cause-^t  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  RQUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional is  basically  an  Independent  orga- 
nizaticm  and  will  so  stand? 

Just  because  this  language  that  Is  be- 
ing   stricken   refers    primarily    to   tlM 


United  Nations'  sponsorship  of  orga- 
nizations having  consultative  status  doe.s 
not  in  any  way  prevent  Amnesty  Inter- 
natiorml  from  being  recognized.  So  the 
gentleman  is  not  trjing  to  confuse  the 
issue.  I  am  sure,  by  claiming  that  by 
voting  for  this  amendment  we  will  see 
the  ix'^idi  that  Amnesty  International 
will  somehow  be  stricken  from  view.  Or 
is  the  genth-man  trying  to  say  that? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Ltt  me  make  this  iX)int: 
One  of  Llie  tilings  we  want  to  encourage 
is  to  ha\e  government-s  allow  misyion.s 
from  Aimie:>ty  International,  from  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  and 
other  organizations  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  hum.m  rights  to  cuter  their  coun- 
tries. We  want  to  encourage  'governments 
to  let  them  look  at  what  is  going  on  in 
their  couniries. 

By  this  refcicncc  tliat  would  be 
stncktn  by  tiie  amendment  we  specifi- 
cally acknowledge  the  role  of  Uiesc  kinds 
of  organizations,  and  tliis  gives  these  or- 
gfiiizations  some  added  weight  when  they 
make  their  requests  to  go  into  these 
countries,  because  they  can  say,  "Look, 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  recognized  the  im- 
poi  tauce  of  our  activities,  and  you  ought 
to  let  us  in  so  we  can  make  a  fair  and 
honest  report." 

This  Is  the  way  of  identifying  these 
organizations  because  these  organisa- 
tions do  have  the  consultative  status  that 
we  are  talking  about.  That  is  the  reason 
I  think  it  would  be  too  bad  to  take  this 
language  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mimiesota  <Mr.  Frasep,  ■ 
lias  expired.  ♦ 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Fraser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman. 
V  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (.Mr.  Eraser)  about  Amnesty 
International  and  how  they  rate  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Israel,  on  alleged 
violation  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  activity  they  had  with  relation  to 
Israel.  I  carmot  say  that  I  know  every- 
thing that  they  have  done. 

Amnesty  International  works  by 
forming  local  chapters,  and  they  get  the 
names  of  political  prisoners.  They  try 
to  have  a  graup  of  three  poUtical  prison- 
ers, one  in  the  Communist  countries,  one 
in  the  Western  countries,  and  in  the  third 
world.  They  give  these  names  of  poUtlcal 
prisoners  to  local  chapters,  who  then  trj- 
to  help  the  situation  through  persuasion, 
letters  to  the  governments  which  are 
involved. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  claim  of  poUt- 
ical prisoners,  for  example,  in  Israel. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
v.iU  yield  further.  I  thought  we  had  a 
report  in  our  committee  approximatelj-  a 
year  ago  Indicating  that  this  group  had  a 
list  of  coimtries  that  were  in  violation  of 
human  rights  and  which  listed  not  only 
Israel,  but  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  he  means  that 


.Amnesty     Iiiternational     made     those 
claims? 

Mr.  BROOMFIEID.  Yes. 
Mr.  FRASER.  As  the  gentleman  may 
know.  Amnesty  International  defines  as 
"political  pri."5oners"  people  who  are  In 
detention  for  having  pursued  a  matter  of 
conscience.  In  their  view,  the  people  who 
have  refused  to  fight  hi  the  Vietnam  war 
and  have  been  imprisoned  come  within 
tlieir  definition  of  prisoners  because  this 
has  been  done  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-•nt'eman  yield? 

Mr.  FR.ASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr^m  Neu-  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  Amnc-ty  International.  We 
are  not  discussinr  Amnesty  International 
here.  We  are  di.'-cu.ssing  the  United  Na- 
tion^:  and  their  ability  to  determine 
.whether  or  not  there  is,  in  any  man- 
n.  r.  shape,  or  form,  a  question  of  denial 
of  human  right-;  and  that  as  the  U.N.  is 
pie^ently  constituted  that  they  are 
oiialified  to  be  able  to  bring  forth  an  un- 
biased determination. 

Mr.  FRASER.  This  languuje  of  course, 
o:iiy  seeks  to  give  a  certain  status  to 
these  private  organizations  that  will  aid 
them  in  their  efforts  to  cairy  on  their 
l.uman  rights  work. 

All  we  say  here  is  that  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  their  findings.  Their 
findings  are  not  controlling;  but  if  we  are 
going  to  make  progress  in  human  rights, 
v,e  have  to  encoiuBge  the  prirate  orga- 
nizations where  some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive work  is  done. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  ad(«Jted,  is  there  anything  In  the 
bill  tliat  would  prohibit  the  President  or 
the  Congress  from  Usfienlng  to  Anmesty 
International,  the  United  Nations,  or  an>' 
other  organization? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  The  gentleman  is 
1  ight.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is 
tlmt  we  should  gjve  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  their  woriE.  It  strengthens 
their  hands  as  they  approach  other  gov- 
ernments in  trying  to  reach  their  goals. 
That  is  the  reason  this  language  is 
helpful  to  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chaurman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Holt  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  does  the  things 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser),  claims.  The 
amendment  does  not  prevent  legitimate 
international  organizations  from  con- 
ducting relevant  findings  through  appro- 
priate international  organizations, 

I  v,ould  like  to  quote  for  my  colleague, 
tile  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser  1 ,  the  immediately  preceding  sec- 
t  ions  of  the  bill,  which  say : 

(e)  In  determining  whether  or  not  a  gov- 
enxment  falls  within  the  provision  of  Bub- 
section  (a) ,  consideration  shall  be  given  to— 
(1)  the  relcTant  findings  of  appropriate 
iuteriiatlon*!  organizations.  Including  non- 
governmental organizations  such  as  the  In- 
terr.atlonal  Committee  of  tlie  Red  Cro«s.  .  .  . 
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I  beUeve  that  that  includes  any  of  the 
normal  international  organisations  thett 
are,  in  fact,  engaged  in  promoting  true 
human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  proven  It- 
self, m  current  times,  to  be  a  wortiiy  ad- 
vocate of  human  rights,  by  virtue  of  tiie 
kind  of  statements  that  have  emanated 
from  many  of  its  proceedings  or  from 
many  of  its  leaders. 

Mr,  Chairman,  all  our  fine  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  ,  is  trying  to  do  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  Congress  is  not  in  any  way  en- 
doi-sing  the  wholly  adverse  statements  of 
those  divisions  of  the  United  Nations 
that  have  cracked  down  so  hard  on  states 
like  Israel  and  others  that  are  very  much 
a  part  of  our  international  community 
and  have  been,  mifortunately.  imprx^- 
erly,  and  irreverently  criticized  by  many 
of  these  spokesmen  In  tiie  United 
Nations. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU  sup- 
port this  effort  by  this  body  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  in  no  way  endorse  these 
unfair  and  improper  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  United  Nations. 
and  that  we  take  that  positive  action  by 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagokarsino)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  a 
three  man  United  Nations  committee 
has  been  established  to  look  into  allei^ 
violations  of  human  rights  and  that  they 
have  been  quite  critical  of  Israel  with  re- 
spect to  territories  that  it  occupies. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  So  this  new 
procedure  would  perhaps  start  off  with 
the  President  having  to,  as  I  am  sure  he 
would,  disagreeing  with  the  U.N.  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  Israel. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  amendment, 
a  sensible  amendment  and  I  ^rge  that  it 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  same  three 
man  U.N.  committee  is  also,  I  believe, 
looking  into  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSEHLiOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  that  we  take  this 
action  when  we  have  a  chance  to  strike 
from  the  bill  language  that  leaves  the 
impUcation  that  we  in  any  way  endorse 
these  inhuman  statements  that  have 
emanated  from  the  U.N.,  relating  to  our 
allies  in  Israel.  I  believe  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  failure  on  our  part  to  take 
account  of  these  iiTCsponsible  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  ameiid- 
ment.  /\ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  no  brief  ^ 
the  U.N.  but  I  must  say  I  think  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  mistake  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  essentially  for 
three  reasons:  First  of  all,  I  think 
that  the  present  language  in  the  biU. 
which  gives  us  the  opportimity  to  con- 
sider  the   findings    of   tiie   U.N.    and 


other  relevant  International  organiza- 
tions, would  enable  us  in  the  event  a 
deteimination  was  made  that  a  country 
was  engaged  In  the  systematic  repression 
of  universally  recognized  human  rights, 
to  remove  from  om'selves  the  onus  for 
having  made  imilaterally  such  a  deter- 
mination. 'Where  such  findings  tended  to 
corroborate  our  own  Individual  investiga- 
tion of  the  status  of  human  rights  in  any 
particular  country,  I  think  that,  vis-a- 
vis our  own  relationship  with  the  coim- 
try  in  question,  it  would  tend  to  some- 
what soften  the  blow  of  that  finding. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
point  out  to  the  membera  of  this  commit- 
tee that  on  line  19,  on  page  4, of  the  bill, 
the  language  provides  thaf^these  find- 
ings by  the  U.N.  and  other  teternatioiuil 
organizations  only  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Tliere  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  would  require  the  report  of  the 
UJJ.  or  any  other  international  organi- 
zation to  be  accepted  as  a  conclusive 
finding  of  the  repression  of  human 
rights.  If  we  choose  to  reject  their  find- 
ings, we  are  perfectly  entitied  to  do  so. 

A  number  of  the  Members  have  sug- 
gested the  UJ7.  might  find  that  human 
rights  were  being  repressed  in  Israel  and 
that  this  might  somehow  result  in  the 
termination  of  assistance  to  our  one 
democratic  ally  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

The  tact  is,  my  friends,  that  the  Arabs 
who  Uve  in  Israel  are  far  better  off  than 
most  Arabs  who  live  in  the  Arab  coim- 
tries themselves.  They  are  entitied  to 
run  for  ofKce;  they  hold  important  posi- 
ti(His  In  the  Knesset;  they  have  the  freest 
Arab  press  In  -the  entire  &Gddle  East; 
they  have  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  the  Arabs  in  the  Arab  world;  and 
I  would  submit  that  regardless  of  what 
any  U2f.  body  might  report  with  respect 
to  the  status  of  the  Arabs  In  Israel,  It 
Is  virtually  Inconceivable  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  accept 
such  a  finding  without  subjecting  it  to 
the  most  critical  scrutiny. 

Finally,  I  want  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
Human  Rights  .Amendment,  which  was 
fashioned  by  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Miimesota  ( Mr.  Frases)  and  myself 
which  In  any  way  calls  for  a  surrender  of 
sovereignty  on  the  part  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. This  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire the  termination  of  assistance  to 
any  country  under  any  given  circum- 
stances. All  that  It  does  is  enable  us  to 
focus  on  the  question,  assuming  the  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  In  a  particular 
country,  of  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
terminate  our  assistance  to  them. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  makes  sense  to  avail  ourselves  of  what- 
ever Independent  findings  may  be  sub- 
mitted with  respect  to  such  a  question. 

Mr.  'WHALEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZi-^  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  a  govern- 
ment falls  within  the  pro\'ision  of  this 
subsection  has  two  parts.  First,  the  rele- 
vant findings;  the  second  one  is — and  I 
am  quoting  now  from  the  bill 


The  extent  of  cooperation  by  such  gov- 
ernment permitting  an  unimpeded  InveEti- 
gation  by  any  such  organization. 

I  would  point  out  that  In  the  case  of 
Israel,  there  w£is  no  investigation  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  am  sure  had  such 
been  requested,  Israel  would  have  given 
permission.  There  have  been  instances 
where  Amnesty  International  and  other 
international  organizations  have  re- 
quested investigations,  and  many  na- 
tions— ChUe,  for  example — ^have  refused 
this.  But  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  make  one  correction  in 
his  generally  thoughtful  analysis  of  this 
amendmenj;,  the  sad  fact  Is  that  there 
has  been  a  United  Nations  Investigation 
of  the  treatment  by  Israel  of  Arabs  liv- 
ing on  the  West  Bank,  and  it  became 
quite  obvious  that  this  was  a  stacked  in- 
vestigation. Their  findings  bore  no  re- 
lationship to  reality.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  do  not  think  that,  assuming  such 
a  report  were  made^subeequent  to  the 
adoption  of  tills  legislation,  it  would  ob- 
ligate us  to  accept  the  finding.  All  it 
does  is  require  us  to  take  it  Into  con- 
sideration, and  having  considered  it,  we 
are  free  to  reject  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
in  this  body,  because  It  has  acted  unan- 
imously, but  that  it  condemns  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  action  condemning  Zionism 
and  equating  it  with  racism.  That  really 
is  not  the  issue.  This  body  has  very 
strongly  gone  on  record  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  every  one  of  us  has  voted  for 
Uie  resolution  strongly  condemning 
those  actions.  I  am  sure  we  will  continue 
to  do  so,  and  I,  for  one,  certainly  will. 

The  question  of  human  rights  and 
the  consideration  of  them  in  a  univer- 
sal body  like  the  United  Nations  and 
other  places  is  very  Important  and  has 
to  be  continued.  My  problem  with  the 
amendment  is  that  It,  Interestingly, 
strikes  the  organizations  having  consult- 
ative status  with  the  United  Nations — 
not  the  United  Nations,  but  the  consult- 
ative organizations.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  these  consultative  organi- 
zations constitute  the  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  And  it  is  par- 
ticipation of  all  orgsmizatlons  of  all 
kinds.  Many  religious  organizations  of 
all  faiths  have  consultative  status  at  the 
United  Nations,  among  them  Jewish  or- 
ganizations. Catholic  organizations. 
Protestant  organizations.  They  have 
played  a  long  role  in  the  history  and 
the  development  of  the  United  Nation^;. 

By  the  v.'ay,  they  have  been  among  the 
strongest  in  condemning  the  United  Na- 
tions attack  on  Israel,  on  Zionism,  and 
eqiiatmg  it  w-ith  racism.  We  do  not  want 
to  rule  out  the  participation  of^'hese 
consultative  organizations  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  tlie  United  Nations  and  of 
the  impact  they  might  have.  It  makes 
no  sense;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
sire to  try  to  influence  the  course  of 
the  United  Nations  from  every  vantage 
point.  It  includes  not  only  religious  or- 
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ganizations.  it  includes  civic  organiza- 
tions. It  includes  many  organizations. 
I  suspect  that  many  Members  in  this 
House  relate  to  or  are  members  of  or- 
ganizations that  have  consultative  stat- 
us in  the  United  Nations. 

Support  for  this  amendment  is  not  the 
thing  that  is  going  to  change  the  In- 
correct policies  adopted  by  nations  In 
the  United  Nations.  Quite  the  contrarj-, 
the  existence  of  the  consultive  organiza- 
tions, I  thmk.  are  important  for  redirect- 
ing opinions  in  the  United  Nation.s  and 
in  the  court  of  world  opinion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairmar..  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  made  a  very  important 
point  about  the  consultive  organization.^. 
I  think  there  are  many  very  important 
consultive  organizations  to  the  United 
Nations  whose  purposes  I  support  but 
there  are  some  others  that  I  do  not  feel 
would  be  in  any  way  inaparlial;  for  ex- 
ample, the  PLO,  which  is  a  consultive  or- 
ganization to  tlie  United  Nations. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man concerning  the  PLO.  but  wc  cannot 
do  that  by  striking  out  the  status  of  all 
the  worlds  consultive  organizations. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  We  do  not  in  this  amend- 
ment; it  makes  that  very  clear.  All  that 
is  being  attempted  is  to  eliminate  the 
link  between  those  biased  U.N.  orga- 
nizations who  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
.^iroying  it  and  the  ability  of  that  body 
to  be  able  to  impartially  determine  what 
is  true  human  rights. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  do  not  know  the  num- 
ber, but  I  would  guess  that  the  number 
of  consultive  organizations  to  the  United 
Nations  that  have  this  status  number 
in  the  couple  himdreds.  I  think  the  way 
to  handle  this  is  to  try  to  create  policy 
concerning  the  kind  of  organizations, 
like  the  PLO.  that  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  consultive  status;  but  organized 
bodies  that  have  represented  a  whole 
body  of  American  opinion  should  not  be 
treated  tliis  way.  The  thiner  that  Is  wrong 
with  this  amendment  is  that  It  should 
specify  organizations  like  the  PLO  that 
should  not  have  consultative  status  but 
it  should  not  wipe  out  in  one  fell  swoop 
all  these  good  people  In  these  good  or- 
ganizations who  are  the  hope  for.  Influ- 
encing a  change  in  the  United  Nations 
policy  toward  Israel. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairmatv  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
like  to  amend  the  amendment  to  include 
once  again  the  consultive  organizations 
and  just  take  organizotions  actine  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  out 
or  the  bill? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  have  io  analyze 
the  effect.  I  do  nat  want  to  elimuiaie  the 
r.dvice  of  consultive  status  organizations. 
That  might  be  one  of  the  suggestions — 
that  might  be  one  of  the  ways  of  doing 
it. 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr,  Chaiiman,  will  the 
':,entle woman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  .%ield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Minnesota, 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  the  point  that  the  sort  of 


citizen  groups  that  do  have  consultive 
status  are  ciu'rently  under  attack  by  the 
Commmiist  nations  with  respect  to  their 
status  in  theUJJ, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  Bj  urianiniou.s  consent.  Ms.  Abzug  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute ' 

Mr  FR.-\SER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Htnllewoman  yield  further? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
munist countries  are  enormously  dis- 
turbed by  these  oi'ganizations  that  have 
c<jn,-idtati\e  status.  They  are  trying  to 
ea>e  them  out  of  the  picture,  because 
tht.-e  are  the  organizations  calUng  the 
shots  with  respect  to  oppression  in  the 
Communist  countries,  as  well  as  other 
part-  of  tile  world. 

It  is  an  irony  that  there  sliould  be  an 
amendment  on  this  floor  tiiat  shoxild 
tend  to  downgrade  the  status  of  these 
consultive  organizations,  an  action  con- 
:,istent  with  the  desires  of  the  Communist 
nations 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mi  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
international  bodies  ought  to  have  a 
hand  in  determining  the  foreign  policy 
of  tins  country.  I  do  not  think  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  forced  to  consult  witli 
any  international  body  in  formulating 
our  foreign  policy,  I  believe  that  is  the 
.iob  of  tiie  President  of  the  United  States, 
wit  a  the  assistance  of  the  Congress 
whcie  ix)ssible. 

I  tiiink  this  bill  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  laws  that  guide  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  building  a  soimd 
foreign  policy.  To  force  him  to  confer 
with  an  international  agency  such  as  the 
United  Nations  is  demeaning  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  un- 
precedented ciurb  on  the  obligations  of 
his  oifice.  I  would  certainly  hope  we  sup- 
liort  tliis  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  hiunan 
rights  provision,  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, with  the  a.ssistance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz»  is  one 
of  the  best  innovations  we  have  brought 
about  in  recent  years  as  far  as  programs 
of  this  t\TDe  Ls  concerned.  It  is  a  reasser- 
tion  of  the  moral  position  that  this  Na- 
tion has  taken  and  it  seeks  to  implemen'. 
in  its  international  dealings. 

But.  I  think  the  amendment  that  L^ 
before  us  now  merits  our  favorable  con- 
sideration for  this  rea.son:  The  United 
Nations  has  proved  itself  beyond  a 
shr.dow  of  a  doubt  as  being  an  organiza- 
tion that  \iew.s  the  world  through  tlie 
looking  glass.  Wl^.at  is  up  becomes  down; 
what  i ;  right  becomes  wron;:.  As  the  gen- 
tlemen Irom  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz) 
himself  most  effectively  pointed  out, 
wiien  tliey  m  fact  undertook  an  investi- 
gation of  human  rights  in  the  State  of 
Isiael.  they  played  the  game  with  a 
stacked  deck.  I  think  that  has  been  tlie 
patlein  and  actions  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions as  spread  across  the  world  press 
for  the  last  few  years. 


I  think  it  would  behoove  us  to  elimi- 
nate any  suggestion  that  we  ai-e  going 
to  accept  judgments  by  that  organiza- 
tion as  to  what  is  a  violation  of  human 
rights. 

Follow  with  me  tins  logic  for  just  a 
moment.  I  think  that  everyone  would 
agree  that  racism,  racism  is  a  depriva- 
tion of  a  recognized  human  right.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  Israel  is  the  mani- 
festation of  a  Zionist  state.  It  is  the 
national  homeland.  Now.  the  United  Na- 
tions lias  by  solemn  resolution  equated 
racism  with  Zionism.  There  is  already  a 
finding  by  the  General  Assembly,  no  mat- 
ter how  absurd  it  may  be,  that  Israel  has 
\iolated  recognized  human  rights. 

Are  we  to  give  further  sanction  to 
that  horrible  he  by  failing  to  adopt  this 
amendment?  I  would  hope  not.  I  would 
hope,  rather,  that  we  would  acknowledge 
the  words  of  Ambassador  Moynihan 
when  he  said  it  has  become  a  theater  of 
the  absurd.  Let  us  get  that  message 
across  to  the  American  people  by  our 
\ote  in  favor  of  this  amendment  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt>  , 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vi^lon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fraser>  there 
were — ayes  30;  noes  26. 

So  tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BY    MR.    AI  I.CN 

Mr.  .\LLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
p  niendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

AQieiidnaent  offered  by  Mr.  Allen:  Pnge  7. 
line  14,  delete  the  following  language; 
"(C)    JorHnn. 70.000.000' 

And  substitute  the  following:  "(C)"  In- 
stead of  "(D)";  "(D)"  Uisiead  of  "lE)"; 
"(El'  instead  of  "(F)";  "(FV  instead  of 
•  (Gi':  and  "(G)"  instead  of  "(H)". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  do  not  know  whether  this  bill 
can  be  whipped  into  any  kind  of  shape  so 
that  I  can  support  it  on  final  passage  or 
not.  Certainly,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  to  arm  potential  enemies  around  the 
v>oild  to  help  them  embark  upon  a  course 
of  self  destruction. 

We  all  know  that  hi  the  last  war  Jor- 
dan joined  with  the  Arabs.  We  know  that 
t  hey  claimed  that  they  could  not  prevent 
harboring  the  PLO  and  Arafat.  I  am 
not  going  to  belabor  tlie  point  further, 
but  I  think  we  would  be  somewhat  remiss 
in  handling  taxpayers'  money  and  go- 
ing contrary  to  our  own  policy  to  throw- 
away  $70  million  of  tlie  American  tax- 
payers' money  to  buy  arms  for  Jordan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
remove  all  military  assistance  to  Jor- 
dan The  United  States  has  had  a 
long-establLshed  pattern  of  good  rela- 
tions with  Jordan.  Cooperation  be- 
tween our  country  and  Jordan  has 
been  goinp:  on  as  long  as  I  have  been 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  much 
longer.  Continuation  of  this  pattern  of 
om-  relations  with  Jordan  is  very,  very 
important. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
anybody  in  this  House  about  the  role  that 
Jordan  has  played  over  a  period  of  years 
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as  a  moderate  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
has  been  a  very  important  role.  And  to 
come  here  and  abruptly  terminate  mlli- 
i&ts  assistance  to  Jordan  wotdd  be  an 
absolute  disaster. 

Jordan  has  been  devoted  to  modera- 
tion over  a  period  of  years.  Those  who 
personally  know  of  the  close  relationship 
between  Jordan  and  the  United  States 
know  that  Jordan  has  helped  us  in  the 
Middle  East  area  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Chau-man.  we  are  going  to  phase 
out  tills  program  on  a  gradual  basis.  But 
to  do  it  here  abruptly  today  I  think  is  the 
wrong  thing,  and  I  urge  tlie  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilichigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  strongly 
urging  the  rejection  of  this  amendment. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  amendment 
concerning  the  Middle  East  that  would 
cause  more  problems  than  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
eliminate  all  ad  for  Jordan — a  county 
that  played  only  a  very  minimal  role  in 
the  1973  hostilities. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  if  this 
amendment  were  approved,  it  would  cer- 
tainly comphcate  the  problems  of  a  Mid- 
dle East  peace  settlement,  and  I  believe 
its  passage  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  recommend  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
say  that  this  wou'd  further  complicate 
our  efforts  so  far  as  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  concerned  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Members  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Sbcty-three  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2.  rule  XXin,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  wiU  record  their  pi-esence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pui'suant  to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  further 
proceedings  mider  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

AMENDMENT  OFFHREO  BY  MR.  BESELL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendmeht. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
cxxn 330— Part  S 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bedell  :  Page  7. 
lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "^34,000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "321,000,000";  in  the 
material  after  line  14,  in  item  (D),  relating 
to  the  Phlllpplnee,  strike  out  "19,600,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6.600.000";  and  in  line 
16,  immediately  after  "cotmtry"  insert 
"(other  than  the  Philippines i". 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reduces  tlie  military  assist- 
ance program  authorization  for  the 
Philippines — that  is.  grant  militarj'  as- 
sistance— from  $19.6  to  $6.6  miUion. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  amend- 
ment. The  first  is  to  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  stand  for  freedom  in  the 
PhiUppines.  The  second  is  to  reverse  the 
pattern  of  escalating  military  aid  to  the 
Philippines  which  has  developed  since 
the  imposition  of  martial  law  in  1972. 

President  Marcos  came  to  power  in 
1966.  He  was  reelected  in  1970.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Philippine  constitution,  he 
could  not  run  for  reelection  in  1974.  He 
declared  martial  law  in  1972,  dissolving 
the  Congress,  and  drastically  curtailing 
the  civil  Uberties  of  the  Filipino  people. 
He  has  been  carrying  on  one-man  rule 
since  that  time. 

Since  1972,  the  Marcos  government 
has  engaged  in  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights.  I 
would  Uke  to  read  to  the  Members  a 
letter  which  I  received  in  my  mail  just 
today  which  constitutes  an  example  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Philippines.  This 
is  from  the  rural  ministry  training  prc- 
gi-am,  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  letter  follows : 

March  2,  1976. 
Representative  Berkley  Bedell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bedell:  I  notice  you  are  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  to  H.R.  11963  to  eliminate 
the  grant  military  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines. I  strongly  encourage  you  to  carry  this 
through  in  light  of  the  illegal  harassment 
of  citizens  by  the  Filipino  government. 

Having  worked  in  Mindanao  for  8  years 
and  with  both  Muslim  and  Christian  Fili- 
pino refugees,  I  covild  write  you  a  book  about 
abuses  of  human  rights — ranging  from  na- 
palm bombing  of  MusUm  refugees  in  tlie 
march  by  Filipino  Air  Force — to  my  own 
ambushes.  I  believe  my  own  Involvement  in 
the  confrontation  with  such  abuses  led  to  a 
trap  on  July  24,  1973,  when  21  bullets  were 
shot  at  me,  very  possibly  by  the  military. 
Seven  of  those  bullets  foiuid  their  mark  and 
my  scars  are  the  testimony.  My  family  aud 
I  departed  from  the  Philippines  in  July  1975. 

An  American  friend  of  mine  traveling  in 
Mindanao,  has  been  missing  since  August 
1974.  I  believe  the  military  wiped  him  out. 
We  have  no  proof.  The  State  Department  is 
not  cooperative.  Many  of  my  Filipino  friends 
have  been  picked  up  and  put  In  Jail  without 
charges  or  trial  (some  ai°e  stiU  there)  while 
others  lost  their  Jobs  or  had  bullets  shot  into 
their  homes  at  night. 

Good  luck  tomorrow  T.hen  you  present 
your  amendment. 

Also,  I  had  a  minister  ui  my  office  tliis 
morning  who  testified  to  similar  abuses. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  detauied  by  the 
authorities  and  was  told  that  he  had  a 
choice  of  either  leavhig  the  Phihppines 
or  rotting  in  jail.  I  cannot  believe  that 
under  tiiese  conditions  we  should  sig- 
nificantly increase  our  militai-y  aid  and 
sales  to  such  a  regime. 

Surely  we  have  seen  that  repression  is 
counterproductive.  We  have  seen  time 


after  time  after  time  when  one  tries  to 
suppress  freedom  thpt  the  forces  of  dis- 
sent simply  gain  more  and  more 
strength.  I  think  we  saw  quite  clearly 
what  happened  to  our  Christian  ances- 
tors as  more  and  more  of  them  were 
thrown  to  the  hrais. 

I  submit  tiiat  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  greatly  increase  our  arms  to 
the  repressive  regime  in  the  Philippines. 

In  addition,  I  severely  question  the  aid 
levels  for  tlie  Phihppines  proposed  in  this 
bill.  Unless  we  pass  this  amendment,  the 
total  military  sales  and  aid  which  will 
be  available  to  tlie  Philippine  Govein- 
mcnt  in  1976  would  be  $57.5  mllUcm 
compared  to  $32  million  in  1975.  Even 
with  this  amendment,  om-  mihtarj'  aid 
package  to  the  Philippines  would  stlU 
increase  from  $32.2  million  to  $44.3  mil- 
lion. This  is  primarily  because  of  $19.5 
million  in  excess  defense  articles  which 
the  Defense  Department  expects  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Phihppmes  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD-  Mr.  Chahn^an, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  just  cui-ious  as  to  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  did  not,  in  his  amend- 
ment, eliminate  all  of  the  money  to  the 
Phihppines.  I  could  appreciate  the 
amendment  a  little  bit  more  if  he  had 
offered  that  tj^pe  of  an  amendment,  be- 
cause there  are  plenty  of  arguments  for 
the  minimum  requirements.  So  I  would 
be  cuiious  as  to  why  the  gentleman  left 
in  some  money  for  the  Phihppines. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  reason  I  left  in  some 
MAP  money  for  the  Phihppines  is  be- 
cause I  was  told  that  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  $15  milhcm  of  the  $19.5 
million  in  excess  defense  articles  pro- 
jected for  the  Phihppines  will  have  to 
be  purchased  from  within  the  United 
States  and.  coming  from  the  U.S.  stock- 
piles, that  the  Phihppine  Government 
would  need  some  MAP  assistance  to  get 
that.  I  am  among  those  in  the  Congress 
who  would  withhold  aU  aid  to  the 
Philippines.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  Congress  ap- 
parently does  not  share  this  position,  I 
think  that  at  the  very  least  we  should 
make  initial  reductions  which  would  sig- 
nal to  all  U.S.  aid  recipients  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  not  condone  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Broomfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell  was 
allowed  to  pioceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.> 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mi".  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  what 
effect  his  amendment  would  have,  does 
the  gentleman  feel,  with  President  Mar- 
cos i-egarding  our  Clark  Ah'  Force  Base 
and  also  the  installation  at  Subic  Bay? 
Does  the  gentleman  think  he  would  still 
charge  us  for  the  use  of  those  bases?  As 
the  gentleman  I  am  sure  knows,  they  are 
renegotiating  on  those  right  now. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  There  are  gohig  to  be 
negotiations  on  those  starting  this  April, 
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and  I  would  not  presume  to  predict  what 
those  negotiations  will  result  in.  However, 
I  certainly  would  hope  that  we  do  not 
think  that  the  price  we  pay  President 
Marcos  for  our  overseas  bases  would  be 
authorizations  for  any  repression  of  his 
people,  in  any  fashion.  We  should  not 
aid  and  abet  repressive  governments  by 
furnishing  them  the  means  ^\ith  which 
to  violate  the  human  rights  of  their  peo- 
ple. 

The  gentleman  may  fail  to  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  No.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  Insofar  as  the  con- 
duct of  President  Marcos  regarding  the 
people  of  the  Philippines. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  here  i.s  an- 
other example  where  it  is  often  difficult 
to  be  placing  restiictions  in  the  bill  when 
the  Philippines  mean  so  much  to  our  own 
national  security  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  That  is  why  I  say  I  think  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  this  area,  so  far  as 
those  bases  are  concerned  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Philippines  with  the  United 
States,  that  I  would  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEDEIjL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
call  up  my  MAP  amendment  which  is 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  This  amendment, 
which  Is  cosponsored  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Koch  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Stark  of  California,  would  reduce 
the  authorization  contained  in  HJl. 
11963  for  grant  mihtary  assistance — 
MAP — to  the  Philippines  for  fiscal  year 
1976  by  $13  million— from  $19.6  million 
to  $0.6  million. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  two- 
fold. It  is  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  pattern 
of  rapidly  increasing  military  aid  to  the 
Philippines  which  has  emerged  over  the 
past  4  years  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Marcos  regime  that  the  U.S.  Congre.s.s  is 
concerned  about  that  government's 
abuses  of  civil  and  human  rights. 

When  the  Marcos  regime  declared 
martial  law  in  September  1972,  demo- 
cratic government  and  basic  civil  liber- 
ties were  suspended.  This  action  was  ini- 
tially justified  as  a  temporary  measure 
necessary  to  maintain  order.  Today,  more 
tlian  3 '  2  years  later,  martial  law  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life  in  the  Philippines  and 
little  progress  has  been  made  to  restore 
the  human  rights  of  Filipinos.  Individ- 
ual freedoms  have  been  drastically  cur- 
tailed, and  political  dissent  is  not  tol- 
erated. There  is  no  freedom  of  speech  or 
press.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  still 
slispended,  and  there  is  no  due  process 
for  those  accused  or  suspected  of  politi- 
cal opposition  to  the  Marcos  government. 

By  its  own  admission,  the  Marcos  gov- 
ernment has  jailed  large  numbers  of  its 
citizens.  In  December  1974,  President 
Marcos  himself  admitted  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  incarcerated  1,165  persons 
\mder  martial  law.  On  June  17,  1975, 
Mr.  Amellto  Mutuc,  a  former  member  of 
the  Philippine  Cabinet,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  International  Relations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  in  behalf  of  the 
Marcos  government,  stated  that  there 
were  approximately  6,000  prlsonei-s  in 
Philllpine  Jails  as  of  May  1975. 
In  addition,   various  American  mis- 


sionaries and  academics  have  estimated 
that  there  have  been  more  than  63,000 
political  arrests  In  the  Philippines  since 
1972,  with  as  many  as  15,000  persons  now 
being  held  in  prisons  throughout  the 
Phlhppines.  Among  these  prisoners  are 
former  members  of  the  Philippine  leg- 
islatm'e  who  are  non-Commimist  critics 
of  Pi'esident  Marcos  and  his  martial  rule. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  repres- 
sion within  the  Phlhppines  was  increased 
with  a  new  wave  of  arrests  of  labor  and 
student  leaders  and  the  harassment  of 
church  leaders.  Two  hundred  fifty  con- 
struction workers  were  arrested  dm'ing 
the  week  ending  January  31.  It  Ls  clear 
that  tlie  human  rights  situation  m  the 
Philippines  is  not  Improving.  Rather,  all 
indications  are  that  it  is  getting  worse. 
The  Philippines  have  become  a  textbook 
example  of  one  man  dictatorial  rule,  and 
our  continued  support  of  the  Philhpine 
military  jeopardizes  not  only  the  human 
dignity  of  the  Filipino  people,  but  also 
American  ideals  and  long-term  security. 

In  the  3-year  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  martial  law, 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Philippines  in- 
creased by  100  percent  over  the  3-year 
period  prior  to  the  declaration  of  martial 
law.  And  H.R.  11963  proposes  to  increase 
such  aid  even  further.  In  my  view,  we 
should  no  longer  overlook  the  fact  that 
US.  military  assistance  provides  direct 
support  to  the  Marcos  government  to 
continue  martial  law.  This  is  a  fact  that 
wiU  surely  not  be  lost  on  the  Filipino 
people,  and  its  implications  for  Ions- 
term  U.S.  relations  with  the  Philippines 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  It  is 
time  tor  the  U.S.  Congress  to  take  sub- 
stantive action  to  underscore  its  posi- 
tion on  the  human  rights  issue  and  to 
place  reasonable  constraints  on  the  level 
and  scoix!  of  U.S.  militiry  aid  to  the 
Philippmes. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering today  will  serve  thLs  purpose.  And 
it  will  do  so  without  placing  an  unrea- 
.sonable  burden  on  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment and  without  endangering  U.S. 
•  interests"  in  that  country. 

In  considering  this  amendment,  there 
are  several  points  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  First,  this  amendment  would 
still  leave  a  total  military  assistance  au- 
thorization for  the  Philippines  for  fiscal 
year  1976  of  $24.8  million,  not  including 
the  $19  5  million  worth  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  expects  to  make  available  to  the 
Philippines  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  If  this  figure  Is  factored  into  the 
equation,  the  total  military  aid  pack- 
age for  the  Philippines  for  fiscal  year 
1976  would  be  $44,250,000  after  adoption 
of  our  amendment.  This  total  would  be 
$12.1  million  more  than  the  levels  pro- 
vided for  similar  purposes  last  year. 

Second,  this  amendment  only  reduces 
gi-ant  military  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines— an  authority  which  will  be 
phased  out  by  September  30,  1977,  any- 
way. It  does  not  affect  the  foreign  mlli- 
taiT  sales  credit  and  foreign  military 
tiaining  program  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Third,  the  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee's  expressed  Intent  to  restruc- 


ture our  foreign  military  aid  program 
away  from  grant  assistance  to  cash  end 
credit  sales. 

And  finally,  the  total  authorization 
left  by  this  amendment,  excluding  pro- 
jected EDA  assistance,  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  the  level  of  assistance  provided  to 
the  Philippines  for  the  same  purposes  in 
fiscal  year  1974 — which  Is  well  above  the 
level  of  aid  provided  to  that  coimtry  prior 
to  imposition  of  martial  law  in  1972. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
brief  conament  to  those  who  feel  that 
this  amendment  is  unnecessary,  because 
of  section  101  of  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  of  1976,  the  so- 
called  Human  Rights  section.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  provision  of 
H.R.  11963.  However,  It  Is  Important  to 
understand  that  section  101  will  not 
necessarily  guarantee  the  termination  of 
military  aid  to  countries  which  engage 
in  "a  coiasistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,"  because  such  a  cutoff 
can  only  take  place  following  the  sub- 
mission of  a  Presidential  report  and  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  a  concurrent 
resolution — a  time  consuming  process. 
Adoption  of  the  Bedell-Koch-Stark 
amendment,  however,  would  constitute  a 
clear  signal  to  all  recipients  of  U.S. 
miUUry  aid  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
not  condone  violations  of  human  rights, 
and  it  will  sei-ve  as  a  precedent  for  future 
congressional  consideration  of  specific 
human  rights  violations. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  reasonable 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  support  this  modest  yet  highly 
significant  proposal. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  t  he  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell).  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  having  offered  it. 
There  are  at  least  three  coimtries 
that  fall  into  this  situation  of  enor- 
mous repression:  The  Philippines,  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  think 
that  somehow  or  other  we  here  in  the 
United  States  in  some  way  have  to  dem- 
onstrate our  opposition  to  the  repressive 
practices  of  those  countries. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  representative  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  came  to  see  me. 
He  was  in  the  minority  party,  and  what 
I  am  saying  about  that  country  bears 
upon  this  amendment  very  well.  He  came 
to  see  n^e,  and  he  said : 

You  '/cnow,  we  Just  have  to  do  this  (refer- 
ring to  the  repression).  We  just  have  to  do 
this  because  of  outside  enemies. 

I  said  to  him: 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  Is  true,  but  If 
you  have  to  do  it,  should  you  be  doing  It 
with  our  arms? 

That  really  is  the  heart  of  it,  that  is 
to  say,  the  repressive  practices  of  these 
administrations,  vis-a-vis  their  own 
people. 

A  question  was  asked  why  did  not  the 
amendment  cut  the  entire  allocation,  and 
the  answer  is  because  it  is  not  conceiva- 
ble that  such  an  admendment  would  pass 
in  this  House  and,  therefore,  because 
Mr.  Bedell,  the  gentleman  who  drew  It, 
and  those  who  support  It  are  pragmatic 
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we  basically  want  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple which  Is  that  these  countries  have 
to  recognize  that  we  want  than  to  end 
their  repressive  practices,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  a  modest  reduction.  The  amend- 
ment was  drawn  in  that  way  for  those 
reasons. 

I  again  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Bedell)  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  uige  adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide more  details.  The  intent  of  tills 
amendment  is  twofold.  It  is  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  pattern  of  rapidly  Increasing 
military  aid  to  the  Philippines  which  has 
emerged  over  the  past  4  years  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Marcos  regime  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  concerned  about  that 
government's  abuses  of  the  civil  and  hu- 
man rights  of  its  citizens. 

When  President  Marcos  declai-ed  mar- 
tial law  in  September  1972,  democratic 
government  and  basic  civil  liberties  were 
suspended.  Today,  more  than  3^2  years 
later,  martial  law  has  become  a  way  of 
life  in  the  Philippines  and  little  progress 
has  been  made  to  restore  the  human 
rights  of  Filipinos.  Individual  freedoms 
have  been  di'astically  curtailed,  and  po- 
litical dissent  is  not  tolerated. 

In  December  1974,  President  Marcos 
admitted  that  the  government  had  in- 
carcerated 1,165  persons  under  martial 
law.  However,  various  American  mis- 
sionaries and  academics  have  estimated 
that  as  many  as  15,000  individuals  may 
have  been  arbitrarily  detained  in  prisons 
throughout  the  Philippines  without  any 
kind  of  legal  process.  Among  these  pris- 
oners are  former  members  of  the  Philip- 
pine Legislatm"e  who  are  non-Commu- 
nist critics  of  President  Marcos  and  his 
martial  i-ule.  The  Philippines  have  be- 
come a  textbook  example  of  one-man 
dictatorial  rule.  Those  now  detained  un- 
der martial  law  have  no  recourse  to  the 
civilian  courts:  Proclamation  1081  spe- 
cifically excludes  the  courts  from  decid- 
ing the  "validity,  legality,  or  constitu- 
tionality of  any  decree,  order,  or  acts  is- 
sued, promulgated,  or  performed  by  the 
President." 

In  a  report  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
major  religious  superiors  in  the  Philip- 
pines, frequent  reports  of  physical  tor- 
ture were  uncovered,  including  the  use 
of  addictive  drugs  to  alter  the  mentality 
of  prisoners.  Amnesty  International, 
from  an  account  by  Father  Edicio  de  la 
Torre — a  poUtical  detainee — details  one 
torture  procedure,  that  of  applying  an 
electric  shock  to  the  genitals  of  prison- 
ers. Our  continued  support  of  the  Philip- 
pine military  not  only  jeopardizes  the 
human  dignity  of  the  FUiplno  people, 
but  it  stands  as  an  insult  to  American 
ideals  and  morality. 

U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Marcos 
government  has  increased  by  over  100 
percent  since  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  in  1972.  And  H.R.  11963  proposes  to 
increase  such  aid  even  further.  In  our 
judgment,  we  should  not  longer  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  assistance  provides  di- 
rect support  to  the  Marcos  government 
to  continue  martial  law.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congresi  to  take  substantive  action  to 
underscore  Its  position  on  the  human 
rights  issue  and  to  place  reasonable  con- 


straints on  the  level  and  scope  of  U.S. 
mllitaiy  aid  to  the  Philippines. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  our 
amendmoit  does  not  cut  off  all  military 
aid  to  the  Philippines.  It  would  still  leave 
the  $17.4  million  foreign  mUitary  sales 
credit  and  $750,000  military  training  pro- 
gram authorizations  for  the  Philippines 
for  fiscal  year  1976  as  weU  as  the  $19.5 
million  worth  of  excess  defense  articles 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
pects to  make  available  to  the  Philippines 
durine  the  current  fiscal  year.  And  it 
leaves  enough  MAP  funds — $6.6  miUion — 
to  allow  the  Marcos  government  to  se- 
cure the  estimated  $1.5  million  worth  of 
anticipated  excess  defense  articles. 

Many  colleagues  fear  that  such  action 
will  elicit  a  retaliatory  response  from  the 
Marcos  government  in  the  form  of  re- 
moval of  our  naval  bases  in  the  PhiUp- 
pines.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  they  need 
us  more  than  we  need  them,  and  hence 
they  won't  choose  such  a  course.  But  in 
the  adv6nt  that  they  did,  some  miUtary 
analysts  believe  we  could  reestablish  our 
naval  bases  in  one  of  several  locations, 
such  as  in  South  Korea,  Guam,  Microne- 
sia, or  Diego  Garcia. 

Others  contend  that  the  need  for  miU- 
tary aid  is  real  due  to  "threats  to  inter- 
nal security,"  but  the  potential  insm*- 
gencies  faced  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment primarily  exist  due  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  dictatorial  regime.  The 
small  group  of  insiu-gent  Muslims  in  the 
southern  islands  constitute  a  threat  be- 
cause they  beUeve,  and  rightly  so,  that 
without  a  democratic  framework,  it 
woiild  be  difficultlto  imp>ose  limits  on  the 
disruption  to  the  Filipino  Muslim  com- 
munity caused  by  continuing  FiUpino 
Christian  immigration.  With  the  demise 
of  the  present  dictatorial  government 
would  come  the  demise  of  much  of  the 
discontent. 

Section  101  of  this  bUl,  the  so-called 
human  rights  section,  will  not  nec- 
essarily guarantee  the  cutoff  of  military 
aid  to  countries  which  engage  in  a  "con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  in- 
ternatl(»ially  recognized  human  rights" 
because  such  a  cutoff  can  only  take 
place  following  a  Presidential  report 
and  the  adopti(m  by  Congress  of  a  con- 
current resolution — a  time  consuming 
process.  Adoi^ion  of  this  amendment 
would  constitute  a  clear  signal  to  all 
recipients  of  U.S.  militarj'  aid  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  not  condone  violations 
of  human  rights.  Specifically,  our 
amendment  will  revei-se  the  recent  trend 
of  escalating  military  aid  to  the  Marcos 
regime,  and  it  will  Indicate  how  seriously 
the  Congress  views  that  government's 
repressive  measures.  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port tn  taking  a  stand  against  the  kind 
of  brutality  and  lapk  of  freedom  which 
the  Marcos  dictatorship  represents. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
stiike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bedell  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a 
sponsor,  to  cut  grant  military  assistance 
to  the  Phlliplnes  from  $19.6  million  to 
6.6  million. 

Since  1972,  the  Pliilippmes  has  been 
in  a  state  of  martial  law.  Civil  rights  and 
ci\il  hberties  as  we  know  them  are  non- 


existent. W^hile  the  Marcos  government 
admits  to  having  only  a  "few"  thousand 
political  prisoners,  most  estimates  ttom 
church  groups,  missionaries,  and  profes- 
sors range  up  to  15,000  or  20,000. 

Yet  since  1972,  since  the  declaration  of 
martial  law,  American  military  assist- 
ance to  the  PhiUppines  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 100  percent. 

Not  only  is  this  a  betrayal  of  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  human  rights  and  in- 
deed a  betrayal  of  what  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  stand  for  in  the 
world,  but  in  addition,  it  sQems  to  betray 
the  whole  original  purpose — if  there  ever 
was  one — of  military  assistance. 

The  irony  of  granting  grant  mihtarj' 
assistance  to  the  Philippines  is  that  the 
Philippmes  do  not,  accordlzLg  to  all  avail- 
able testimony' — including  the  adminis- 
tration's— face  any  external  threats. 

ITiat  means  that  we  are  sending  them 
this  aid  solely  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
ternal security. 

Why  is  it  that  our  grant  miUtai-y 
assistance  for  internal  security  purposes 
always  seem  to  wmd  up  in  the  hands  of 
right  wing  dictators? 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  the  fall 
of  Ngtiyen  Van  Thieu? 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  the 
fall  of  Mr.  Papadapolous? 

Have  we  not  learned  that  U.S.  military 
assistance  makes  for  neither  democracy 
nor  stability? 

Now,  what  precisely  does  "internal 
security"  mean  in  the  Philippines?  How 
is  our  military  aid  really  being  used? 

A  significant  portion  of  our  military 
aid  is  used  now  to  suppress  the  Muslim 
resistance  in  the  Philippines — concen- 
trated mainly  in  Mindanao.  While  once 
a  small  insm-rection,  the  Muslim  resist- 
ance is  now  estimated  by  the  New  York 
Times  to  include  an  army  of  16,000  men — 
making  it  roughly  twice  the  size  of  the 
largest  Communist  movement  going  on 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Aside  from  this,  om*  military  aid  is 
used  to  incarcerate  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  on  the  shghtest  whim  of  the 
Marcos  f  amUy. 

So,  not  only  has  our  aid  appeared  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  civil  war, 
but  in  addition,  it  has  encoiuaged  civil 
disorders,  since  what  at  one  time  would 
have  been  peaceful  dissent  is  now  civil 
disorder. 

Finally,  one  other  point  on  military 
aid  to  the  Philippines.  The  GAO,  in  1972, 
reported  liow  ineffectively  and  Indeed 
wastefully  the  aid  was  being  used.  None- 
theless, the  Pentagon  continued  to 
escalate  it.  Now,  I  would  point  out,  the 
Muslims  who  oppose  President  Marcos 
have  suddenly  appeared  with  American 
arms  in  their  possession.  Once  again, 
shades  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  would  conclude  with  a  reference  to  a 
warning  we  should  have  listened  to  100 
years  ago  from  John  Stuart  M311s.  It  is 
strong,  but  worth  heeding;  he  sasre: 

A  government  which  needs  foreign  support 
to  enforce  obedience  from  Its  own  citizens 
is  one  whl^  ought  not  to  exist;  and  the 
assistance  given  to  it  by  foreigners  is  hardly 
ever  anything  but  the  sympathy  of  one 
despotism  with  auotlier. 
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Let  us  not  reduce  ourselves  to  this  level. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ri.se  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
men from  Iowa,  New  York,  and  Cali- 
fornia for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  share  their  con- 
cern over  the  perpetuation  of  martial 
law  in  the  Philippines.  Like  them,  I  de- 
.  plore  the  violation  of  universally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  in  whatever  coun- 
ti-y  they  may  be  repressed,  but  I  think 
that  the  situation  in  the  Philippines 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  establish 
a  test  case  with  respect  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  101  in  this  bill  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  is  a  very  serioas  matter.  We  have 
a  very  significant  security  relation.ship 
with  the  Philippines.  I  think  that  if  we 
are  going  to  make  a  judgment  to  termi- 
nate or  reduce  the  level  of  our  assistance 
to  the  Philippines,  It  ought  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  established  procedures.  We  ought 
to  have  available  to  us  the  advantage  of 
the  kind  of  report  called  for  in  section 
101  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  that  the  budget- 
ary timetable  that  has  been  imposed  on 
us  will  require  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  for  next  year  to  be  brought  up  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  within 
the  next  few  months.  As  soon  as  this  bill 
is  passed,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  request  a  report  under  the  terms  of 
section  101  with  respect  to  human  rights 
in  the  Philippines.  At  that  time,  we  could 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  when  the 
bill  comes  up. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Would  we  not  still 'have 
that  opportunity,  whether  that  happens 
or  not,  and  with  this  amendment  we 
would  have  that  opportunity  aLso? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  What  I  am  suggesting, 
rather  than  pass  an  amendment  that 
woiild  be  jeopardizing  our  security  rela- 
tionship with  the  Philippines,  before  we 
have  the  full  range  of  information  that 
I  am  sm'e  the  gentleman  would  want  us 
to  have  with  respect  to  the  Philippines, 
we  ought  to  wait  until  the  mechanisms 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  are  In 
existence. 

I  would  be  happy  to  join  the  gentle- 
man, once  this  bill  passes,  in  requesting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  human  rights 
in  the  Philippines  from  the  President.  I 
just  tliink  it  would  be  pi-emature  to  act 
now. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
'      Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penixsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. Why  Is  this  data  so  large  and  pro- 
viding such  a  substantial  increa.se  over 
the  1975  authox-ization? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  My  understanding  is 
that  our  current  military  assistance  has 
declined  as  a  proportion  of  total  .support 
for  the  Philippine  armed  forces.  I  do  not 


come  here  to  defend  the  specific  amount 
that  is  contained  in  this  bill.  What  I  do 
come. here  for  Is  to  say  that,  If  we  are 
going  to  reduce  what  is  contaij)ed  in  this 
legislation  in  order  to  make  a  point  with 
respect  to  the  repression  of  human  rights 
In  the  Philippines,  It  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  await  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation so  that  section  101  is  in  effect 
and  we  can  then  proceed  in  a  more  re- 
.sponsible  way  to  make  that  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORG.\N  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f!  'Htleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
t'HRui.shed  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGA'.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  modest  decrease  in  that  program. 
Last  year  it  was  $21  million.  This  year 
It  is  $19.6  million. 

Mr  SOLARZ.  I  do  not  think  tliis 
would  prevent  the  adoption  of  appro- 
!  riate  legLslation  in  a  few  months.  If  we 
are  going  to  run  the  risk  of  a  rupture 
of  our  relations  with  the  Philippines, 
where  we  have  vcit  important  ba.ses,  like 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  and  Subir  Bay,  we 
ought  to  have  the  full  range  of  informa- 
tion we  need  to  make  that  decision  re- 
.s|X)n.sibly. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  v  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Does  not  the  tientleman  also 
believe  we  need  to  keep  what  friends  we 
have?  We  are  losing  them  rapidly 
enough.  The  b^st  example  we  can  give 
is  probably  South  Africa  It  will  go  pretty 
quickly.  We  need  friends,  even  though 
they  are  not  perfect.  We  need  to  keep  our 
allies  and  friends  in  this  world.  The  So- 
viets are  gaining  allies  in  one  part  of  the 
world  and  we  are  not. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  say  to  thp  nentle- 
man  that  what  I  do  know  is  that  the  7th 
Fleet  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
IJeace  in  the  Far  East;  that  Subic  Bay  is 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  7th 
Fleet  in  the  Western  Pacific:  and  if  we 
are  going  to  run  the  risk  of  jeopardiz- 
ing our  port  facilities  at  Subic  Bay.  we 
ought  to  do  It  on  the  basis  of  more 
complete  information  than  is  available 
to  us  at  this  time.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  human  rlghta  section  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  establish  such  a  mechanism. 
And  within  a  matter  of  weeks  it  should 
be  in  operation. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  some  of  the 
facts  that  they  seem  to  be  overlooking. 
First,  oin-  granting  militai-y  assistance  to 
the  Philippines  Is  declining  in  proportion 
to  the  overall  cost  to  the  Philippines  of 
maintaining  their  mihtary  defense 
forces.  Their  foreign  military  sales  have 
grown  somewhat,  but  they  have  the  ca- 
pacity they  can  afford  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  nnt  really  accm-ate  to  say  that 
tiuy  face  no  external  threat.  They  face 
two  very  iiersistent  rebellions.  They  face 
the  Moslem  rebellion,  and  support  for 
that  comes  from  outside  the  country. 
Also,  there  are  a  number  of  armed  bands 
called  'Communist  New  Peoples  Army" 
which  hcive  created  problems  for  them. 


We  know  from  the  story  of  foreign  af- 
fairs for  the  last  35  years  that  Com- 
munist aimed  bands  do  receive  external 
support. 

The  other  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
the  United  States  has  been  critical  of 
President  Marcos  for  his  political  poli- 
cies. We  were  more  irritated  than  any- 
one when  he  abolished  his  Congress  and 
Imposed  martial  law.  That  was  a  decision 
he  made,  not  a  decision  we  controlled. 
We  have  granted,  for  example,  what 
amounts  to  jwlitical  asylum  to  any  Phil- 
ippine citizen  who  wants  to  stay  In  the 
United  States  because  he  does  not  like 
the  po'itical  atmosphere  In  the  Philip- 
jjines.  I  think  our  record  in  handling 
that  ha;;  been  proper. 

Keep  in  mind  the  point  that  has  been 
emphasized,  namely  our  investment  in 
Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air  Force  Base.  I 
just  do  not  see  where  an  amendment 
such  as  thus  which  deliberately  singles 
out  the  Pliilippines  for  one  extra  blow 
Irom  Congress  is  either  timely,  prudent 
or  really  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  Stati>s.  It  is  probably  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Philippines  either. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chainnan  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man has  not  mentioned  a  substantial 
treaty  basLs  for  the  United  States -Philip- 
pine security  area.  Our  mutual  defense 
treaty  states  that — 

Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack in  the  Pacific  area  on  either  of  the  par- 
ties (Including  their  territories,  armed  forces, 
public  vessels,  or  aircraft)  would  be  danger- 
ous to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares 
tliat  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
t,ers  in  accoidance  with  its  constltutioual 
processes. 

This  treaty  is  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
buttressed  by  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Field 
agreements  where  we  get  free  rent,  and 
we  have  agreed  to  a  military  assistance 
agreement  with  the  Philippines.  They 
just  come  in  here  and  scuttle  it  at  this 
time,  which  Is  a  violation  of  our  treaty 
obligation  to  a  friendly  nation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  cliair- 
man,  and  I  think  on  that  note  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  realize  the  wis- 
dom of  our  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  struck  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  iny  good  friend  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Koch  •  — and  he  is  one  of  my 
best  friends,  and  I  have  an  extremely 
high  regard  for  him  as  an  Individual  and 
for  his  mental  ability  as  well. 

But,  he  said  that  a  number  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  South  Korea  came  to  see 
him.  Well,  that  is  f  significant  statement 
in  itself,  because  no  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party  of  North  Korea  is  ever  going 
to  come  to  see  him  because  there  is  not 
any  minority  party,  and  if  there  were 
they  would  all  be  in  jail  and  they  could 
not  get  otft  of  the  country  and  they 
could  not  get  to  the  gentleman's  ofiBce. 

So.  the  point  I  am  trj'lng  to  make  is 
that  I  do  not  like  every  aspect  of  the 
Government  of  South  Korea.  In  fact, 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not  like 
about  the  way  the  country  Is  nm.  and 
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I  certainly  do  not  like  every  aspect  of 
the  Government  of  ttie  PtailiiviiieB. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not  like 
about  that,  but  you  know,  we  cannot 
make  evei-y  coie  of  these  govMnmenta 
perfect.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  I  do  not  Iflce 
a  lot  of  things  that  go  on  in  this  country. 

We  have  got  two  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  been  branded  as  accepting 
money  from  Gulf  Oil,  and  one  of  them 
has  been  prosecuted  by  tlie  Justice  De- 
partment and  not  a  damn  word  has  ever 
been  said  about  the  other  one.  and  the 
Members  all  know  who  they  are.  The  one 
who  has  been  prosecuted  is  a  Democrat, 
and  the  other  one  is  not. 

So,  I  do  not  know — I  used  to  Iiave  nu' 
father  tell  me  that  people  who  live  in 
glass  houses  ought  not  to  ttirow  stones. 
Sometimes  I  have  ^'iolated  that,  in  my 
own  personal  case.  But  I  just  think  that 
we  cannot  perfect  these  governments  in 
our  own  image,  and  if  we  did,  maybe  it 
would  not  be  exactly  the  way  we  wanted 
it  to  be.  ^ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ClmirraanSwiJl^the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding. 

Ml*.  Chairman,  one  of  the  greatest 
services  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
House  performed  was  several  years  ago 
when  he  stood  up  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  it  was  because  of  his  efforts 
that  We  passed  in  this  House — ultimately 
subverted,  by  the  President,  but  passed 
through  the  effoi-ts  of  the  gentleman — a 
provision  which  cut  off  aid  to  Uie  Greek 
junta  l}ecause  of  its  hoiTendous  oppres- 
sion of  its  own  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  tlie  gentle- 
man was  right  then,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  Mr.  Bedell,  idio  offered  the 
amendment  today  is  right  today. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  only  difference 
is  that  I  thought  that  government  was  so 
bad  and  so  repulsive  that  it  ought  to 
be  totally  cut  off. 

And  now  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bsdiu.) 
does  not  do  that.  So  he  apparently  thinks 
the  government  is  a  little  bit  bad  and, 
Uierefore,  will  take  a  Uttle  nibble  on  it. 

All  I  can  say  about  that  is  that  we  tried 
that  with  the  Tiu-ks.  And,  really,  after  we 
thought  it  over,  after  6  months,  we  made 
up  our  minds  I  think  that  it  was  the 
Greek  junta  that  started  this  all,  in  the 
first  place,  and  that  we  were  pmiishing 
the  wrong  people. 

I  do  not  have  anything  against  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  except  that  I 
think  it  wiU  probably  make  Marcos 
stronger  than  he  Is,  and  the  Philippine 
people  will  resent  it  and  take  it  as  a 
personal  affront. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
i,entleman  yield  further? 

Ml-.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Koch)  . 

Ml-.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  on  tliat,  and  that  Is  this: 
I  do  not  disagree  witli  the  gentleman 
that  It  would  be  better,  if  one  really  feels 
strongly  about  it,  to  cut  off  all  aid  to 
these  oppressive  governments.  But  the 
iftcts  of  life  are  .such  that  there  is  no 


chance  In  the  world  of  doing  that.  And 
the  ttioMght  of  those  offering  the  amend- 
ment Is  that  maybe  if  the  oppressive  gor- 
emmmts  I  have  mentioned,  the, Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  Indcmesia.  and  the^PhUip- 
pines,  became  aware  of  the  anger,  the 
upset,  the  desires  of  this  House,  that  it 
would  be  a  warning  to  them,  that  maybe 
there  would  be  s(»ne  impact.  Tlie  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  oppression  in  North 
Korea  and  I  concur  with  his  oteervatlons 
but  we  are  not  ghdng  money  to  North 
Korea. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  ri^t.  But 
if  North  Korea  ever  took  over  that  pe- 
ninsula, there  would  be  a  blood  bath.  The 
g«Qtlanan  knows  that,  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  Either  we  do  busi- 
ness with  these  people  or  we  do  not.  If 
we  are  going  to  grovel  in  everything  we 
do — I  do  not  say  that  Marcos'  sins  are 
minor  at  all — then  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  it  a  policy  we  do  not  do  any  busi- 
ness with  them  at  all.  But  I  think  this 
manner  of  going  about  it,  of  cutting  a 
little  bit  out,  is  much  more  effective,  and 
I  will  demonstrate  what  I  mean.  There 
were  those  who  were  suckered  in  on  the 
Vanik-Jackscm  amendment  about  Soviet 
Russia,  and  I  was  one  of  than  who  got 
suckered  in.  What  happened?  We  passed 
an  amendment  saying  that  if  they  did 
not  let  more  Jews  out,  we  would  do  thus, 
so,  and  the  other.  So  they  just  said,  "You 
are  not  going  to  tell  us  what  to  do."  And 
emigration  was  cut  down  to  about  one- 
third.  It  was  a  self-defeating  amend- 
ment, and  the  situation  has  deteriorated. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  I  know 
the  Seo-etary  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment ofState  are  putting  pressure  on  the 
PhiUppine  Government  throned  normal 
diplomatic  channels  to  rectify  some  of 
the  wor^t  excesses,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
far  bettjfer  way  to  do  it.  I  think  we  would 
have  be^n  far  better  off  to  have  done  the 
Russian  thing  the  same  way.  We  have 
some  leverage  on  tlie  Russians.  They 
want  certain  things  from  us.  We  could 
just  flat  out  say,  "You  are  going  to  take 
this  or  nothing." 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  . 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jdelding. 

The  fact  that  my  conservative  nature 
caused  me  not  to  knock  everytliing  out 
in  no  means  indicates  that  I  think  the 
Marcos'  regime  was  jtist  a  little  bit  bad. 

Was  the  gentleman  here  when  I  read 
the  letter  I  received  today? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  sorry,  I  v.  as 
not  here. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Certainly,  that  letter 
clearly  shows  that  that  Is  not  tlie  case. 
And,  finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
see  far,  far  greater  differences  between 
what  happened  with  Russia  and  what  we 
are  douig  here. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  about  the 
counterproductiveness  v.ilh  what  hap- 
pened witli  Russia. 

Here  we  are  making  no  demand.  Here 
all  we  are  saying  is,  "We  are  going  to 
give  you  somewhat  less  than  we  would 
otJierwise  have  given  you."  We  are  not 
telling  them,  "You  have  to  do  this"  or 


anything  like  thai.  We  are  just  saying, 
"We  do  not  think  you  should  continue 
to  escalate  the  arms  you  can  get  under 
these  circumstances."  and  all  we  are 
doing  is  cutting  them  down  somewtiat 
from  wtiat  we  were  giving  them. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  10  seconds  of  my  own  time, 
I  will  say  tliat  I  believe  I  heard  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  say — and  I  have 
not  been  in  committee  as  often  as  I 
should  iiave  because  we  have  been  in 
every  day  trying  to  mark  up  the  election 
bUl — that  we  are  giving  them  less  tlian 
we  were  giving  tliem  before. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  oS.  wordF. 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  tOthe  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $19,600,000  pro- 
gram for  the  Phihppines  represents  » 
very  modest  imdertfidng.  It  includes  a 
drop  of  $1,400,000  from  the  level  of  as- 
sistance in  1975.  This  program  is  sUghtlj' 
lower  than  it  was  between  the  yean. 
1971-75. 

The  maintenance  of  stability  in  the 
Philippines  is  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  the  Pacific  Region  and.  thnmgfa  it.  of 
our  own  cotmtry.  The  Philippine  Armed 
Forces  are  almost  totally  dependent  on 
U.S.  equipment.  They  need  a  modest 
level  of  grant  support,  and  this  is  a  mod- 
est level,  along  with  an  increasing  pro- 
gram of  credit  purciiases.  They  have 
been  going  along  and  increasing  their 
credit  purciiases  to  the  extent  they  can 
afford  to  provide  for  them. 

The  gentlemen  from  Illinois  did  talk 
about  some  of  their  internal  security 
problems,  and  it  is  true  that  they  have 
internal  security  problems. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  post- 
Vietnam  era  om-  mihtary  presence  in  the 
Phihppines  has  amounted  to  a  relatively 
unrestricted  use — and  I  mean  imre- 
stricted  use — of  the  bases,  and  that  hafi 
ronained  the  central  element  of  U.S. 
poUcy  and  posture  in  the  area. 

The  Subic  Naval  Base,  as  we  know, 
provides  a  way  station  on  our  way  to  tlie 
Indian  Ocean,  and  It  is  very  important 
in  our  security  arrangements.  As  we 
know,  that  base  played  an  important 
part  in  the  evacuation  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  from  Cambodia  when  we  had 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  base. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  at  this  time  to  go  along 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  has  said  is  a  modest  reduction. 

We  have  been  going  around  the  world, 
closing  base  after  base,  and  eventually 
we  are  going  to  end  up  without  bases 
outside  America.  I  do  not  tliink  we  can 
sunive  that.  We  caimot  go  down  the 
road  closing  base  after  base  without  look- 
ing to  see  what  it  does  to  our  security. 

In  the  bUl  before  us,  f^e  propose  to 
pliase  out  grant  assistance  programs.  Let 
us  do  it  in  an  orderly  way.  The  Phihp- 
pines knows  we  are  going  to  phase  out 
grant  support,  but  let  us  try  to  do  it  in  a 
way  so  our  change  in  policy  will  apply 
across  the  board  and  not  be  aimed  at 
any  particular  counti-y  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  tlie 
Members  in  this  chamber  know  it,  but 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  is  the  largest  Air 
Force  base  we  have  outside  the  Conti- 
nental United  Slate.s.  It  is  very,  very  ini- 
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pettaat  to  our  secmity.  I  would  hate  to 
see  us  throw  away  access  to  that  base 
without  thinking  this  matter  through. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  coun- 
tries are  having  civil  rights  problems,  but 
we  caimot  go  around  tiie  world  policing 
violations  of  human  rights  everywhere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  defeat 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bbdelli. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chnii:nar. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr:  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  -entle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
dO'Wish  to  join  with  tlie  chairman  of  our 
committee  in  urgine;  that  ^ve  defeat  thi.-. 
amendmeu) . 

It  seems  hard  to  realize  thai  we  are 
talking  about  a  country,  the  Philippines, 
that  has  been  with  us  In  3  different  con- 
flicts in  the  last  36  years.  The  mere  fact 
that  we  oppose  the  amendment  does  not 
mean  that  the  gentleman  fx-om  Penn&vl- 
vanla  (Di*.  Morgan  \  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber who  is  opposing  tliis  amendment,  is 
blind  to  the  oppression  that  Is  apparently 
going  on  In  the  Philippines.  However.  I 
do  believe  this  is  a  modest  program,  and 
I  feel  the  State  Department  Is  the  proper 
department  to  deal  with  the  Philippines 
to  try  to  impro\e  tlie  condition.^  of  the 
people  there. 

Por  those  rea-sons  and  becaa^e  of  our 
mutual  security  agreement  which  we  en- 
tered into  back  in  1952  and  our  own 
national  security.  I  stongly  oppose  this 
•imendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ju.^t 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
the  first  time  tliat  tlie  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  saw  fit  to  cut  the 
nimiber  of  coimtrles  :4ettinp  giant  aid  in 
half  and  to  authoinze  arant  miUtarv  as- 
sistance on  a  country-by-country  basi.s 
In  prior  years  we  used  to  do  it  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  giving  the  President  more  dis- 
cretion. We  felt  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  designate  the  exact 
dollai'  amomit  of  aid  to  be  furnished  to 
each  counti-y.  We  have  looked  at  this 
program  very  carefully  in  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  and  uree  tliat  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  q-ie.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bedell)  theie 
were — ayes  16,  noes  46. 

So  the  amendment  'a as  rclected. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  ChahTnan.  T 
move  to  .strike  the  r.3qulsite  number  of 
word.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Ml-.  Morgan),  I  did  have  an 
amendmeni  which,  if  I  can  jast  make 
the  point  in  a  brief  exchange.  I  think 
I  could  dispense  with. 

My  amendment  would  have  been  one 
merely  changing  the  title  cf  section  106 
from  "Termination  of  Military  Assist- 
ance Advlsoi-y  Groups  and  Missions"  to 
"Specific  Congressional  .Authorization  of 
MilitaiT  As.slstanre  Advi.soi-y  Groups  and 
Missions." 

The  point  is  that,  a,s  I  read  the  com- 
mittee report  and  compare  it  to  the  pro- 


visions in  tlie  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  some  significance  to  the  phrase, 
"Termination  of  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Groups,"  et  cetera. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  quote  this : 
Personnel  performing  slnillsr  duties  shall 
bo  terminated  effective  October  1,  1977.  un- 
less speolflcally  autbcrlTsed  by  tbe  Congrews. 

I  was  v.ondcrlne  whether  the  chalnuan 
could  advise  me  if  my  Intei-pretatlon  l.s 
correct,  that  our  committee  in  the  Con- 
frrcs-s.  on  n  .specific  cn^e  ba.sl.s,  would  be 
prenareil  to  auUioike  ciitain  prograPT-- 
of  thi:  kind. 

Mr.  MORGAN  If  the  jiCiitkiv.an  will 
yield.  I  would  t-a.v  to  the  gentleman  from 
IlllnoLs  tliat  if  ii  can  be  jastified,  it  can 
be  authorized  by  special  congressional 
authorization  on  a  case-by -case  ba.sis. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  it  would  be  b.v 
specific  authorization;   Is  float  concct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  be  by  specific 
authoiizallon,  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  thank  tiie  cliair- 
ina  n. 

.IMU'.'UME^Nla  OFFEEED  BY   :.18     U.^RKLN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ofte: 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  a^j  follows : 

Amendments  ofi'ored  by  Mr.  Ha^kin:  Pago 
7.  imes  10  and  11.  strike  out  ■$334.000.(M)0" 
and  Insert  tu  lieu  thereoi  •■W14.600,000";  In 
the  mailer  alter  line  14,  strike  out  Item  lE). 
relating  to  Indonesia,  and  redesignate  Iteni-s 
iF)  through  (H)  as  Item.s  (E)  through  (G), 
r»«-<pcct.lvelv;  on  page  8,  line  8,  strike  otn 
••.seventeen"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sls- 
teen";  and  on  page  0.  line  11,  strike  out  the  ' 
ciobUig  quotation  mark  and  the  second  pe- 
riod and  Immediately  after  hucli  line  i;i>^cri 
the  following: 

"(9)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
nut  this  ch«ptc-r  mav  bp  used  to  f^smlsh 
assistance  to  Indonesia.". 

Mi-.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chaiuiian,  I 
iiiake  Uie  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quormn. 

Tlie  Chair  announces  that  pursuant, to 
clauses  2,  XXni,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quoriini 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Mtmber.s  will  record  their  pre^itnce 
bv  electronic  device. 

Tl^.e  tall  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUOarM    C«T.L    V>.>  AVU) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hmidred  and 
two  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorimi 
of  the  Comniitee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pur.suant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  fui Miei 
proceedings  under  the  call  Jiall  be  ccn- 
.-idercd  a.s  vacated. 

Tire  Conunltt-ee  will  ie.suine  it.- 
b'.i.^ines.s. 

Mr.  HARKLN.  Mi.  Ciiaiiman,  the  In- 
ternational Security  Act  on  the  whole  i.s 
0.  commendable  bill  with  excellent  pro- 
visions on  anus  control  and  human 
rights.  However,  it  Ls  my  view  that  In- 
crea.sed  levels  of  aid  to  Indonesia  repre- 
sent sub.-,iantial  nev.-  commitments  and  a 
degree  of  involvement  that  are  not  -v-.a;  - 
ranted. 

Veo'  siniplJ',  tins  amendment  will  elim- 
inate the  $19.4  million  grant  military 
asKsistance  authorization  to  Indonesia 
contained  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  uiopo.*es^ to  more  than  double 


military  assistance  to  Indonesia  In  fiscal 
year  1976  from  the  flWl  year  1975  level 
of  $23.79  million  to  P613  mOllon.  This 
does  not  include  additional  eash  and 
commereial  sales,  the  figures  for  which 
are  not  available. 

I  want  to  present  three  reasons  to  hesi- 
tate before  increasing  our  military  com- 
mitment to  the  Indonesian  Government. 

Pii-st,  Indonesia  has  attacked  and  oc- 
cupied East  Timor,  formally  a  Portuguese 
colony,  in  an  effoi't  to  annex  the  island. 
On  December  7,  East  Timor  was  invaded 
by  about  5,000  Indonesian  troops.  A  sec- 
ond attack  took  place  on  December  25 
mvoiviiu  up  to  20,000  marines. 

Pre.ss  accounts  of  the  invasion  and  oc- 
f  npation  indicate  that  more  than  30,000 
persor-  have  been  killed  In  the  fighting, 
with  'lie  VI' st  majority  of  deattis  being 
amonfr  the  civilian  population.  8ome  re- 
ports range  as  high  as  60,000  killed.  In 
t'le  3  years  of  Japanese  occupation  dur- 
ing World  War  IT,  40.000  Bast  Thnorese 
riu.fl;  in  6  iTionths  of  Indonesian  oocupa- 
Tion  end  fie'hting  almost  as  many,  or 
ir.:>rc,  have  b-:cn  killed. 

Since  1945,  Indonesia  has  received  over 
£1200  million  In  military  assistance.  Most 
of  the  aid  has  been  given  since  1970  in 
the  fonn  of  combat  weapons:  M-16 
rifles,  rocket  launchers,  and  other  guns; 
communication  and  electric  equipment; 
patrol  boats  and  destroyers;  and  counter- 
insurgency  alrciaft. 

The  question  to  be  answered  Is  whether 
the  Congress  condones  IndoncBia's  acts 
of  aggression.  An  Important  element  of 
this  issue  is  British  and  Australian  press 
accounts  that  American  weaptHis  and 
materials  were  used  in  the  attack.  Con- 
gress must  indicate  emphatically  that  It 
will  not  tolerate  the  blatant  misuse  of 
military  assistance  for  ttie  aggressive 
purposes  of  the  recipient  nation. 

Second,  Indonesia  is  one  of  the  most 
i"epressive  governments  In  the  world.  As 
a  result  of  a  1985  coup,  an  estimated  mil- 
lion Indonesians  were  killed  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  arrested.  Twelve 
years  later  the  government  admits  to 
holding  35,000  political  prisoners.  Pri- 
vate estimates  range  np  to  100,000.  Worse 
yet,  most  of  these  pereons  are  being  held 
without  trial  and  have  not  been  tried  be- 
cause of  lack  of  evidence  against  them. 
The  U.S.  State  Department  stated  that 
only  800  of  the  prisoners  have  been  tried 
In  the  last  10  years. 

The  Indonesia  Government  annoimced 
in  the  fall  of  1975  that  some  1,300  of  the 
detainee^  were  being  released.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  will  take  another  27  years  at 
thi«  rate  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
the  35  000— if  there  are  ro  more  ar- 
reists. 

Each  year,  tlie  U.S.  Government  be- 
(on-<os  more  and  more  of  an  accomplice 
to  this  disregard  for  civil  and  democratic 
lifehis.  To  daLe,  the  military  government 
has  not  been  verbally  admonished,  let 
alone  slapped  on  the  hand  through  a 
token  aid  cut.  For  Congress  to  double 
the-  military  assistance  progi-am  to  In- 
donesia this  year  would  be  a  green  light 
to  continue  repression  and  Inhumane 
treatment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  po- 
litical prl-soners. 

Third,  Indonesia  is  an  OPEC  nation. 
Tt.«  net  oil  revenues  for  the  current  ftscal 
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year  are  $2.87  billion.  This  is  more  than 
a  350  percent  increase  over  tbe  oU  reve- 
nues of  2  years  ago,  $641  mfflkm.  wben 
OPEC  dramatically  increased  its  prices. 
Indonesia,  as  a  quiet  member  of  OFBC. 
raised  its  oil  price  from  $2.93  per  barrel 
before  the  1973  oil  embai-go  to  $12.60  per 
barrel  hi  mid-1974.  Shice  the  U.S.  im- 
ports about  11  percent  of  our  oil  from 
Indonesia,  we  paid  tlie  higher  prices  and 
Indonesia  benefited,  along  with  the 
Arabs. 

Much  of  the  new  acquired  wealth  has 
ijeen  well  used;  much  has  been  not.  The 
state  owned  oil  company,  Pertimlna,  has 
mismanaged  its  new  found  wealth  and 
had  to  default  hi  1975  on  many  of  its 
short-term  loaiis.  Pertimina's  50,000  em- 
ployees are  a  privileged  elite,  often 
flaunting  their  wealth  amidst  the 
squalor  of  the  general  population.  Cor- 
ruption, in  general,  is  rampant  in  Indo- 
nesia. 

There  may  be  a  case  for  mlUtary  as- 
sistance to  Indonesia,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly not  one  when  it  has  enormous  oil 
revenues,  but  squanders  them  through 
rampant  corruption  and  investment 
practices  which  pander  to  the  already 
overindulged. 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. Indonesia  will  still  receive  $14.33 
million  more  in  military  aid  than  last 
year  because  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  provide  the  Indonesians  with 
$13  milUon  worth  of  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles, up  from  $128,000  of  last  year. 

I  ask  that  you  concur  that  It  is  not 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  dou- 
ble its  military  support  for  a  government 
that  aggressively  attacks  Its  neighbors, 
denies  basic  liberties  to  its  own  people, 
and  squanders  resources  whit^  could  be 
used  to  meet  its  own  defense  needs. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I 
want  to  be  sure  what  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about,  an  increase  in  price  In  oil. 
They  are  a  part  of  OPEC.  This  was  not 
a  unilateral  decision  on  their  -part.  This 
is  a  price  set  by  the  OPEC  oil  cartel  to 
which  they  belong. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  they  did  not  have 
to  do  it.  Last  fall  when  the  oil  cartel 
voted  a  10  percent  increase,  they  did  not 
go  along  with  the  10  percent  Increase. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  happens  to 
many  of  these  OPEC  countries  when  the 
market  gets  soft,  they  start  selling  at 
lower  price  under  the  table.  But  Indone- 
sia is  too  small  to  be  independent  of  the 
combined  power  of  that  group. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  in  fact  we  are  In  a 
supply  and  demand  situation,  they  can 
reduce  the  price  they  set,  and  a  lot  of  the 
demand  for  oil  will  be  there,  but  they  in- 
creased their  price  along  with  the  other 
oU  countries  in  the  Middle  East  to  over 
$12  a  barrel,  so  the  fact  that  they  are 
going  along  with  that,  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman's  point  holds  up. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  So  did  Nigeria,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Iran. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
militai-y  assistance  program  for  them. 
For  Indonesia,  it  Is  $19.4  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  DERWINSKI  and 
by  iiuanlmpus  consent  Mr.  Hauooi  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additi(Mial  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  point  out 
that  Indonesia  is  the  poorest  of  the  OPEC 
coimtrles  and  they  are  not  floating  In  oil 
the  way  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  are. 
They  are  a  poor  country. 

(^  HARKIN.  Let  me  just  close  by  say- 
ingthat  if  the  Members  think  we  are  cut- 
ting all  the  freebies  out,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. Last  year,  we  gave  then  $128,000  in 
excess  articles,  but  this  year  we  are  in- 
creasing that  by  $13  million,  up  to  $14.3 
million,  so  we  are  not  cutting  out  all  the 
freebies,  Just  $19.4  million  of  it. 

Again,  because  of  the  fact  that  Uiey  are 
making  money  from  oil  and  we  are  pay- 
mg  for  it,  I  think  if  they  want  Uiat  mili- 
tary hardware,  let  them  bui'  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  ilse  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  tliat 
Indonesia  is  a  very  important  coimtrj' 
which  has  great  strategic  and  political 
importance  to  tlic  whole  area  of  South- 
east Asia.  To  cut  out  our  military  assist- 
ance program  In  that  country  could  have 
a  vei7  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  national 
interests  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  proposed  in  committee  a  cut  in 
the  funds  for  Indonesia,  and  that  was 
debated  at  some  length  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  used  many  of  Hie  arguments  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  some 
other  arguments,  but  I  think  to  cut  out 
the  aid  altogether  and  to  specify  that  no 
funds  should  he  used  in  Indonesia  is 
drorkill,  and  I  hsNte  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment In  this  present  form. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi\  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  Is  adopted  it  would  greatly 
retard  the  modernization  plans  for  the 
Indonesian  armed  forces.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  income  from  oil  revenue. 
I  must  admit  that  Indonesia  is  an  oil 
producer  and  a  member  of  OPEC — ^large- 
ly a  passive  member.  It  is  surely  not  left 
out  of  the  important  deliberations,  but 
with  only  2  percent  of  the  crude  oil 
reserves  and  5  percent  of  the  OPEC  out- 
put, it  does  not  make  any  great  splash 
In  OPEC  meetmgs. 

Besides  that,  Indonesia  is  one  of  tlie 
poorest  countries.  It  Is  certainly  the 
poorest  of  the  OPEC  countries,  the  one 
that  has  the  greatest  need.  The  per 
capita  income  there  Is  only  about  $200 
per  year,  and  they  just  reached  that  in 
1975. 

Some  mention  was  made  that  in 
Indonesia,  about  35,000  residents  are  in 
jail.  We  have  had  a  visit  of  parlia- 
mentarians from  Indonesnia  not  long 
ago,  and  we  had  members  of  my  com- 
mittee make  inspection  visits  to  Indo- 
nesia. All  were  opposed  to  this  proposed 
military  cut. 

A  Subcommittee  of  International 
Relations,  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff),  visited  Indo- 
nesia and  came  back  strongly  opposed 
to  any  reduction  in  this  grant  military 
assistance  at  this  time.  We  are  going 


to  phase  this  progiam  out,  but  we  are 
going  to  phase  it  out  worldwide. 

If  we  start  here  todi^  pointing  our 
fingers  at  the  Philippines,  and  Indo- 
nesia and  other  countries,  we  may  undo 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  disas- 
trous at  this  time  to  eliminate  grant 
assistance  to  Indonesia.  They  are  a  very 
friendly  country,  a  country  ttiat  I  think 
we- can  work  with  in  the  future  in  de- 
veloping our  iiiutual  interests  in  that 
area. 

Ml.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brookuteld)  . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  geu- 
tleman  for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agiee  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  statement.  I  also  agree  witli 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  think 
this  is  not  only  an  overkill,  but  I  think 
it  woiUd  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  relation- 
ship with  Indonesia.  Here  is  a  strong 
anti-Coinmunist  nation  which  is  just  get- 
ting on  its  feet.  Obviously,  they  have 
problems  over  there  but  I  think  this 
comitiys  relations  with  Indonesia  are 
extremely  important. 

The  timing  of  a  cut  in  U.S.  security  as- 
sistance to  Indonesia — occurring  as  it 
would  a  Uttle  over  1  year  after  the  fall 
of  Saigon — would  be  most  unfortunate. 
Indonesia  is  strongly  anti-Commimist 
and  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States, 
It  is  ako  tlie  largest  and  most  populous 
of  the  10  Southeast  Asian  countries — 
three  times  thfe  size  of  the  next  and  en- 
compassing half  the  region's  total  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  country  rich  in  oil  and  valu- 
able minerals.  Eleven  percent  of  U.S.  oil 
imports  today  comes  from  Indonesia.  It 
possesses  other  commodities — ^lumber, 
palm  oil,  coffee,  rubber,  et  cetera — ^which 
are  important  to  Western  markets. 

In  addition,  Indonesia  will  play  in  the 
future  an  increasingly  important  nrfe.  It 
has  a  vitally  strategic  location  wi  the 
main  oil  routes  between  Japan  and  the 
Middle  East  and  a  key  location  within 
Soutlieast  Asia.  In  the  Sukarno  era  it 
was  a  major  advocate  of  radicalism  and 
a  source  of  regional  histablllty — today 
under  Suharto,  Indcmesia  plays  an  im- 
portant moderating  role  in  third  world 
and  OPEC,  and  it  has  become  a  major 
pillar  of  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations — ASEAN — and  regional 
cooperation. 

Por  10  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
advice  of  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF,  the 
Western  countries  who  nau^e  up  the 
Indonesian  aid  consortium  and  particu- 
larly ourselves,  the  government  of  Pres- 
ident Suharto  placed  its  highest  priority 
on  economic  development.  Military  pre- 
paredness was  deemphasized  and  the 
milltaiT  share  of  the  budget  was  held 
to  about  15  percent. 

As  a  i-esult  of  the  new  security  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  following  the  col- 
lapse of  the  non -Communist  regimes  of 
Indochina,  the  Indonesians  have  re- 
viewed their  own  security  programs  and 
have  asked  for  modest  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  largely  to  establish 
a  rudimentary  abihty  to  monitor  and 
control  the  avenues  of  potential  Infiltra- 
tion of  captured  arms  from  Indochina. 
We  consider  their  requests  modest  and 
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reasonable  and  liave  tried  to  be  resijO)> 
sive. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
endorse  Chairman  Mor.cANs  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr  Chnirmnn.  v.U)  tho 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa   'Mr.  HawkivV 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  lo  ask  une  quo<;- 
tion  concerning  the  increa.se  from  $128.- 

000  up  to  about  $14  millioii.  I  am  jast 
wondering  about  this  L>eing  put  in  term.s 
that  it  i.s  loo  drastic  a  cut.  How  about  the 
other  side  of  the  coii;,  where  wc  increa.^e 
it  from  $128,000  a  year  to  $14  million? 
It  .seems  that  would  take  up  wliai  mi.ilil 
be  termed  to  be  too  dra.-itic  a  cut. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Those  excess  materi.ils 
ai"e  listed  at  acQUlsltion  cost  but  .some  of 
them  are  not  worth  5  percent  of  their 
original  price.  One  cannot  u.se  exces.-. 
articles  to  replace  inHltarj-  a?-.si.stance 
especially  items  tlicy  are  gctV.'.tq:  to  mod- 
ernize their  forces. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Nf—  Yo;  k  Mr.  Chpi;  - 
il^n,  I  rise  in  oppositioii  to  Mi .  H.mikin'.s 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  $19.4  mil- 
lion gi'aut  uiilitary  assistance  authoriza- 
tion to  Indonesia.  While  his  .stated  ic,...- 
sons  may  be  admirable  on  iheir  face,  his 
information  is  considerably  mi -leading. 
For  example,  his  characterization  of  the 
situation  In  East  Timor,  formerly  a  Por- 
tugtiese  colony,  is  .simply  a  move  to  excite 
the  passions  of  those  still  not  recovered 
from  the  debacle  in  Vietnam  Tlv^rc  i.s  no 
similarity  at  all  in  Timor ,> 

When  tlie  new  Portusi^e.'-e  Guvernment 
began  to  withdraw  from  its  colonial  pos- 
sessions Portugal  and  Indonesia  began  a 
.series  of  di.scus.sions  regarding  Timor's 
future.  When  the  Portuguese  orderly 
withdrawal  wa.s  disnipted  in  August  of 
1975- by  civil  disputes  between  the  varlou.s 
Timorese  political  factions,  all  Portu- 
guese citizens  and  administrators  were 
evacuated  imder  fire.  One  warring  fac- 
tion, the  Fi"etllin,  rallleci  milltai-y  support 
of  Portugxiese  soldiers  left  behind  and 
obtained  possession  of  weapons  stocks 
abandoned  by  the  Portuguese. 

With  the  only  trained  military  force 
remaining,  the  Fretilin  occupied  most  of 
the  territory,  and  over  40,000  refugees — 
roughly  7  percent  of  total  population — 
fled  to  the  Indonesian  side  of  the  island. 
Portugal  refused  to  reassert  its  authority 
over  the  Island,  and  the  Fretilin  unilat- 
erally declared  the  area  Independent 
imder  its  rule.  The  opposing  parties,  who 
had  not  taken  the  militarj'  sti"ong-arm 
route,  sought  the  help  of  the  Indonesian 
Government,  which  then  dispelled  the 
Fretilin  from  the  capital  of  Dili  and  as- 
sisted the  peaceful  opposition  in  organiz- 
ing a  "provisional  govermnent."  This  L-, 
clearly  an  internal  dispute  which  must 
be  settled  by  tliose  parties  hivolved.  The 
U.S.  Congress  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  judge  and  jury  for  evcr.\- 
squabble  in  every  comer  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  matter  of  political  prisoner.s. 

1  would  point  out  that  in  September  of 
1965  an  attempt  was  made  by  leftist 
forces  supported  by  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munist Party — PKI— to  seize  power  in 
Indonesia.  She  senior  generals  of  the  In- 
donesian armed  forces   were  kidnaped 


and  murdci-ed  by  PKI  activists,  wliile 
leftist  troops  briefly  occupied  parts  of 
Jakarta.  TTie  coup  attempt  and  sub- 
sequent PKI  effoi-t  to  stage  uprisings  in 
various  rural  areas  a  few  weeks  later 
were  promptly  put  down  by  the  aimed 
forces. 

Tliese  e\ent.s,  however,  precipitated  a 
V  ave  of  disorders  and  cl\il  stilfe  through- 
OTit  the  ccunti-j-  in  the  ensuing  month.s 
in  which  as  many  as  100,000  persons  were 
killed  and  ^overal  hundicd  thousand  were 
an-fsted  on  .suspicion  of  complicity  in 
the  coup.  By  far  the  mo;>t  .seriou.s  crisis 
^^•(  r  f-iced  by  independent  Indonesia,  i' 
rren'id  an  a^mosphei  w  which  ha.s  per- 
sisted lo  the  iire-sent. 

While  most  of  thn.^c  ..rrested  during 
the  l9C'}-(>6  pci'ind  lia\e  been'  relea.,ed 
over  ihe  year.'-',  a  fowl  of  less  tlian  30,000 
arc  .siiil  m  detention.  Most  of  them  aie 
persons  v. horn  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment is  convinced  wore  PKI  member.' 
imnlicatrd  in  the  1965  coup  attempt  but 
lacki  suSic''"nt  evidence  to  bring  to  trial. 
There  is  no  question  that  tlieir  pro- 
longed dcicntion  without  trial  ha^  create*! 
a  seriou.s  human  ri^hl.^  problem.  Tlie  In- 
done-sian  Govenunent  has  .-,Iiovvii  itseli 
av,-are  of  the  matjnitude  of  tiie  problem 
but  considers  itself  in  a  dileimna.  Rightly, 
or  v,Tongly,  the  poveiimient  feels  thai 
earl.'-  releases  oi  what  it  regards  as  the 
hard  core  of  the  PKI  v.ould  endanger 
Indonesia's  security. 

Indonesia's  slow  prui;re.-.o  in  deaJin;; 
v.ith  thl.s  situation  is  unfortunate;  how- 
e\er,  the  island  of  Buru  i.s  btiug  changeo 
into  a  rehabilitation  center.  Almost  20 
percent  of  Uie  detainees  who  liave  agreetl 
to  have  their  status  changed  have  been 
joined  by  their  families.  Almost  lialf  of 
the  "A  catca;oiT  '  detainees  are  schediUed 
for  trial;  the  entire  balance  will  be  sim- 
ply reclassified  and  rehabilitated  imder 
program.s  strikingly  similar  to  Uie  Ameri- 
lan  penal  .system  and  in  some  cases,  a 
better  system,  as  when  the  government 
bears  the  relocation  burden  of  a  family 
which  joii^s  the  individual. 

Tlie  geiiUeman's  third  reason  offered 
io  that  Indonesia  is  an  OPEC  country. 
Certauily  he  is  correct,  but  he  allows  his 
emotions  to  cloud  the  full  truth.  Indo- 
nesia is  largely  a  passive  OPEC  member 
joining  the  gi'oup  in  a  defensive  move  so 
as  not  to  be  left  out  of  important  deci- 
sions affecting  its  economy.  Tills  small 
nation  has  only  2  percent  of  world  oil 
reserves,  and  5  percent  of  OPEC  output. 
What  is  more,  Indonesia  specifically  in- 
creased its  exports  to  the  United  State.-- 
during  tlie  oil  embargo,  rather  than  par- 
ticipate in  that  madness,  and  is  cm-rently 
tlie  source  of  about  10  percent  of  U.S. 
rnicke  oil  impoits  at  weighted  prices  con- 
siderably less  than  the  OPEC  price  hike. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  world's  poorest 
nations — its  per  capita  GNP  will  just 
reach  $200  tills  year,  a  figm'e  skewed 
somewhat  by  the  increased  oil  earnings. 
Some  Lidone.sians  earn  less  than  $100 
per  year. 

The  genileman  points  to  what  he  calls 
the  mismanagement  of  tlie  state-owned 
oil  company,  Pertimina.  The  problems 
with  the  use  of  the  increased  oil  revenues 
is  simply  one  case  of  a  government  try- 
ing to  decide  among  far  too  many  deserv- 
mg  development  projects  such  as  steel 


mills,  fertilizer  plants,  rice  farms,  and 
being  Inexperienced  In  the  development 
of  priorities.  The  money  was  not  spent 
on  military  hardware,  but  in  a  too- 
thinned-out  attempt  at  hastening  social 
and  economic  developpMDt.  If  such  is  tu 
be  deplored,  then  the^arly  years  of  these 
United  States  are  an  example  of  deplora- 
ble conduct. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Gov- 
p;  iimcnt  of  Indonesia  is  putting  over  half 
01  its  budget  resomces  into  capital  devel- 
opment; only  15  percent  goes  into  de- 
1  r>c.  Compare  that  witli  our  own  budget. 
The  funds  requested,  and  which  the  gen- 
^jt^man  would  deny,  represent  only  about 
l.;i  peicciit  of  the  Indonesian  defense 
LutJ;.4i!.  Tlii-.  dot .~  not  necessarily  mean 
bombs  and  guns,  tut  assistance  for  the 
p;  otection  of  one  of  om'  staunchest  allies 
.Li  tli>,-  Pacific.  It  is  a  rich  soiuxe  of  min- 
erals fur  western  markets,  and  is  on  a 
Ivty  ml  iranspori  route  between  Japan 
a:u'  tl.e  Middle  East.  The  collapse  of  tlie 
noli  Couiumnist  govermnents  in  Indo- 
china i.i  cause  for  great  concern  aljout 
\h^  future  i.'laiis  of  the  aggressor  uations 
m  iJiui  .sector  of  the  world.  Such  a  key 
to  the  ucst  interests  of  the  United  States 
.-hould  not  be  denied  tlirough  mishifor- 
ji:at,iun  ;jucii  as  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
\  i.  ion  idemanded  by  Mr.  Harkin)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  46. 

So  the  amendments  were  i ejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  tiiere  furtiier 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  report  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

J  '  VIE  II— MIDDLE  EAST  PEACK  AND  bt- 
CURITY    bUFPORTlNO   ASSISTANCE 

Miruil  b    l.-.sr    POSITION    bTATEUENT 

.■sir.  2ul.  Section  901  of  the  Foreign  Assist - 
.iiico  Aui  OI'  1961  Is  ainendeU  by  ad^iug  at 
Hie   ciid    thereof    the   foUowiiig   new  para- 

"It  is  tlic  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  will  maintain  ftiU  flertwnty  to  de- 
termine Middle  East  Policy  as  circumstances 
may  require  and  that  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint 
resolution  to  implement  the  United  States 
proposal  for  the  early-warning  system  iu 
Siiiju',  approved  October  13,  1975  (Public 
Law  a4-110).  and  the  atithorlzatlonfi  con- 
tained In  the  amendji»«nts  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Security' Assistance  Act  of  1976 
do  not,  and  shall  not  In  any  way  be  con- 
strued to,  constitute  congressional  approral, 
acceptance,  or  endorsement  (1)  of  any  oral 
or  written  commitment,  miderBtaudlug,  •£- 
sui'auce,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  or  any  other  expression. 
oral  or  written  (othe  than  the  'United  States 
Proposal  for  the  Early  Warning  System  in 
Slnal") ,  made  by  any  official  of  the  United 
States  which  Israel.  Egypt,  or  any  other  na- 
tion or  organization  might  construe  or  in- 
terpret as  a  b«.>l8  on  which  it  ootild  rely  or 
act,  or  ^2)  of  any  characterization  of  any 
such  commitment,  imderstanding,  assurance, 
promise,  or  agreement,  or  other  expression, 
as  constituting  a  'codification'  of  exlsttog, 
congressionally  approved  United  State.* 
jx)llcy.". 

SE(UH11Y    SUPPORTING   ASSISrANCB 

Set-.  202.  Section  632  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  « 
follows : 

"Bmc.  632.  AuTHOKizATioBr. — (a)  There  ta 
Ruiliori/ed  to  be  apprvTpriatcd  to  the  Preel- 
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dent  to  carry  out  the  piurpoees  of  this  chf^- 
ter  for  the  fiscal  y«ar  1976  tl,88S,S00.000.  of 
which  not  leas  than  $90,000,000  ethall  IM  stbH- 
able  only  for  Qreece.  Amotrnts  ai>pzopilated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

"(b)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  subsection  (a) .  not  to  exceed 
?  1,657,500 .000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  furnishing  assistance  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  Israel,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries  of  the  Middle  East  region 
in  support  of  the  effort  undertaken  to  bring 
peace,  stability,  and  economic  progress  to  the 
people  who  reside  in  that  region  of  the  world, 
not  less  than  $755,000,000  of  which  shall  be 
available  solely  for  Israel  and  not  less  than 
$750,000,000  of  which  shall  be  avaUable  solely 
for  Egypt.". 

MIDDLE   EAST   SPECIAL    REQUIREMENTS   FTTND 

Sec.  203.  Section  903  of  the  Foreign  As.=.isL- 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  not  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000"';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  available  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Israel  in  carrying  out 
activities  under  the  agreement  of  October  10, 
1975,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  implementing 
the  United  States  proposal  for  the  early 
warning  system  In  Sinai.  Such  funds  may 
be  obligated  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  the 
extent  that  the  proposed  obligation  has  been 
justified  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Of  the  amount  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a),  not  leas  than  $12,000,000  shall 
constitute  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  toward  the  settlement  of  the  deficit 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Middle 
East,  if  the  President  determines  that  a 
reasonable  number  of  other  countries  will 
contribute  a  fair  share  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  such  deficit  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  International  Security  Asslstaace  Act 
of  1976.  In  determining  such  fair  share,  the 
President  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
economic  position  of  each  such  country. 
Such  $12,000,000  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  contribution  to  such  Agency  by  the 
TTnited  States  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.". 

Ml-.  MORGAN  (during  tlie  reading) . 
Mr.  Chahman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AtlENDMENT     OFFEBEO    BY     MS.    AIXEN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chau'man.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  :  Page  19, 
line  15.  after  the  comma  which  follows  the 
word  'Israel  ',  delete  all  the  language  In  the 
remainder  of  subsection  "(b)"  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  following:  "not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  which  shall  be  available 
solely  for  Israel." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ml".  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  202  of  H.R. 
11963  is  the  clearest  way  affcvded  by 


bUUon  for  the  general  purpose  of  Middle 
East  peace  and  security  supporitog  as- 
sistance, whkh  Is  titie  n.  with  $90  mll- 
1km  z«Gffved  for  Greece.  Section  202  then 
authoriaes  not  to  exceed  $1,657,500,000 
for  assistance  to  Israel,  Egs'pt,  and  other 
countries  In  the  Middle  East  region,  with 
$755  million  reserved  for  Israel,  with 
$750,000,000  reserved  for  Egypt,  and  with 
$152,500,000  for  other  Arab  nations,  thus 
giving  $750  million  to  Isi-ael  while  ap- 
propriating a  total  of  $902,500,000  to  its 
enemies. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
202  would  delete  the  language  following 
the  comma  after  the  word,  "Israel,"  thus 
removing  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
except  Israel  and  substituting  language 
which  would  reserve  the  bulk  of  the  au- 
thorization of  $1  billion  for  Israel  alone 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  confusing 
amendment.  The  way  I  read  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  it  knocks  out  the 
whole  Middle  East  package.  It  knocks  out 
supporting  assistance  completely  except 
the  provision  that  net  less  than  $1,500.- 
000,000  be  available  for  Israel.  Israel  is 
not  programed  for  that  amount  of  sup- 
porting assistance  In  this  bill. 

This  Near  East  package  has  been  delib- 
erately planned  to  bring  peace  to  that 
area.  This  amendment  would  deliberatelj' 
destroy  in  my  opinion  any  chance  of  ever 
arriving  at  a  peace  agreement  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  would  hope  the  House 
would  stand  behind  the  administration 
and  defeat  this  amendment  because  it 
would  really  undo  aU  negotiations  that 
have  been  going  on  and  put  the  whole 
future  of  the  Mid-East  area  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chan'man,  my 
amendment  would  not  strike  out  the 
amount  for  Greece.  It  comes  after  that 
section  for  Greece.  But  it  would  cut  out 
all  the  appropriations  for  the  enemies  of 
the  Israelis. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  give 
$755  million  to  Israel  and  $902  million  to 
its  potential  enemies. 

Mr. Morgan.  We  are  not  giving  any 
arms  to  Egsrpt  or  any  adversary  of  Is- 
rael. This  authorization  is  for  support- 
ing assistance.  Not  one  single  gun  and 
not  erne  single  bullet  will  go  under  this 
program  to  Egjrpt. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  this 
is  a  very  confusing  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  House  wUl  defeat  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  very,  very 
strong  oppostion  to  this  amendment. 

If  we  really  want  to  defeat  this  entire 
bill  and  unravel  this  Middle  East  peace 
package,  all  we  have  to  do  is  support  this 
amendment. 

This  has  been  very  carefully  worked 
out  to  achieve  the  pioiJer  balance  as  far 
.     as  economic  aid  is  concerned,  as  the 
this  involved  bill  to  disavow  aid  to  Egypt    chairman  has  pointed  out,  to  Egypt.  I 
and  to  affirm  aid  to  Israel.  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  this 

At  present  section  202  authorizes  $1.8    amendment  were  adopted. 


Mr.  OERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DEKW1N8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  properly 
pointing  out  to  the  House  that  this  is 
really  the  key  to  the  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  section  has  been  carefully 
worked  out. 

It  provides  a  very,  very  practical 
method  for  the  investment  of  U.S.  funds 
in  the  peace  and  stabihty  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  of  the  sections 
of  the  bill,  this  section  532  is  the  one  that 
really  desei-ves  our  support.  To  cut  the 
figure  for  Israel  at  this  time  would  be 
very  short  sighted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi<m  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ai,len). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  n? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  title  HI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 

FOREIGN   MILITARY  SALES  POLICY 

Sec.  301.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1 
of  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act  is  repealed. 

APPROVAL  FOR  TRANSFER  OF  DEFEIVSE  AKTICLES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tarj- Sales  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  The  President  may  not  give  his  con- 
sent under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
or  under  the  thiid  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion to  a  transfer  of  a  defense  article  sold 
under  this  Act  and  may  not  give  his  consent 
under  section  506(a)  (1)  or  505(a)  (4)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  unless — 

"(1)  the  President  submits  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  same  day,  a  written  report  with 
respect  to  such  proposed  transfer  contain- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  proposing  to  make  such 
transfer, 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  defense  article 
proposed  to  be  transferred,  including  the 
original  acquisition  cost  of  such  defense 
article, 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  proposed  recipient  of 
such  defense  article, 

"(D)  the  reasons  for  such  proposed  trans- 
fer, and 

"(E)  the  date  on  which  such  transfer  is 
proposed  to  be  made;  and 

"(2)  either— 

"(A)  the  Congress  does  not  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed transfer  within  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  such  re- 
port Is  submitted,  or 

"(B)   the  President  certifies  In  his  report 
that    an    emergency    exists    which    requires 
such   transfer   in  the   national  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 
For  purposes   of  this   subsection,   thC^Con- 
tinuity  of  a  session  of  Congresalis  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  session 
because   of  an  adjotu^ment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  period. 
"(f)  If  the  President  receives  any  informa- 
tion that  a  transfer  of  any  defense  article 
has  been  made  without  his  consent  as  re- 
quired under  this  section  or  under  section 
605  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  he 
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shall  report  such  Information  Immediately 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoi»e  of  Repreaent- 
atlvee  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate.". 

(b)(1)  The  second  bcntence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales 
Act  Is  amended  by  strllcing  out  •■.  and  prior" 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter  through 
•transferred". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  505ie) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  prior"  and 
all  that  follows  thereafter  through  •trans- 
ferred". 

EX'TSNSION  OF  PAYBtENT  PERIOD  FOR  CREDFr  SALES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  23 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ten  years  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'twelve  years  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  financing  un- 
der agreements  entered  into  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  articles  dellvei-ed,  or 
defense  services  rendered,  after  such  date. 

FOREIGN    MILITART    SALES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  31  of  the  Foreign 
MUltary  Sales  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  sinking  out 
"$406,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975""  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  $1,065,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976 '; 

(2)  by  mnendlng  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or 
participations  in  credits,  extended  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  of  the  principal  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  24(a) 
shall  not  exceed  $2,374,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  of  which  not  less  than  SI. 500.- 
000.000  shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel.  '; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sut)sect  Ion : 

•■(c)  Pxinds  made  available  for  '.he  fiscal 
year  1976  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
lion  shall  be  obligated  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  by  Israel  on  a  long-term  repayment 
basis  either  by  the  extension  of  credits  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  23  or  by  the  Issuance  of  guaranties 
under  section  24.  Israel  shall  be  released 
from  one-half  of  its  contractual  lia'oility  to 
repay  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices so  financed.". 

(b)  (1)  Such  section  31  is  lurther  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subesectlon : 

"(d)  The  aggregate  acquisition  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  excess  defence  a- tides 
ordered  by  the  President  In  any  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1976  for  delivery  to  foreign 
countries  or  international  organizations  un- 
der the  authority  of  chapter  2  of  p:irt  n  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  pur- 
suant to  sales  under  this  Act  may  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.". 

(2)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  le)  of 
section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  January  12, 
1971  (Public  Law  91-672;  82  Stat.  2053).  are 
repealed  effective  July  1,  1976.  All  funds  in 
the  suspense  account  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  section  on  July  1,  1976,  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
TreMury. 

REMOVAL  OF  RECIONAI.  CEILINGS 

Sec.  305.  Section  33  of  the  Foreign  MlUtai-y 
Sales  Act  is  repealed. 

FEES  OF  MILITARY  SAI  FS  \CF.Nr3 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  36  of  the  Foielgn 
Military  Sales  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  by  striking  out  "and  (F)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(F>  the  name  of  any  sales 
agent  or  other  person  receiving  any  lee  or 


commission  in  conjunction  with  the  sale  to 
such  foreign  country  or  International 
organization  of  such  defen£e  article  or  serv- 
ice (other  than  a  person  who  is  a  bona  fide 
employee  of  the  manufacturer  of  sucb 
defense  article  or.  In  the  case  of  a  defense 
service  to  be  furnished  by  a  private  contrac- 
tor pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the  United 
States,  of  siich  contractor),  and  the  amount 
of  such  fee  or  commission,  and  (Q)";  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
by  striking  out  '•(£)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ••(F)  ". 

(b)  Section  414(e)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  •and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   ( 3 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserltng  iJi  lieu  there- 
of  ";  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(5)  the  name  of  any  sales  agent  or  otlier 
person  receiving  any  fee  or  commission  in 
conjunction  with  the  sale  for  export  of  such 
itenxs  (other  than  a  person  who  Is  a  bona 
fide  employee  of  the  manufacturer  of  such 
itemij),  and  the  amount  of  such  fee  or 
commission. '. 

AR.MS   SALtS   IMPACT   STATEMENT 

Sec.  307.  The  first  sentence  of  section  of 
section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  SsUes 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  306(a)  (2)  of  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
information  specified  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (P)  in  subsection  (a)"  and  Insert- 
ing lu  lieu  thereof  ••(1)  the  information 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (D), 
lE),  and  (P)  In  subsection  (a);  (2)  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  defense  articles  or 
.services  oifered;  (3)  the  reasons  why  the  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization 
to  which  tlie  sale  is  proposed  to  be  made 
needs  the  defen.=e  articles  or  services  which 
are  the  subject  of  .such  sale  and  a  description 
of  how  such  country  or  organization  Intends 
to  use  such  defense  articles  or  services;  (4) 
an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  sale  on  the  military  stocks 
and  the  military  preparedness  of  the  United 
States;  (5)  the  reasons  why  the  proposed 
sale  Is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
State's;  (6)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  to  which  such 
sale  would  be  made;  (7)  an  analysis  by  the 
President  of  ho.w  the  proposed  sale  would  af- 
I'fot  the  relative  military  strengths  of  coun- 
tries in  the  region  to  which  the  defense  ar- 
ticles or  services  which  are  the  subject  of 
such  sale  would  be  delivered  and  whether 
other  countries  In  the  region  have  compa- 
rable kinds  and  amounts  of  defense  articles 
or  .-lervlces;  (8)  an  estimate  of  the  levels  of 
trained  personnel  and  mai'^tenance  facilities 
of  the  foreign  country  or  International  orga- 
nization to  which  the  sale  would  be  made 
which  are  noeded  and  available  to  utilize  ef- 
fectively the  defense  articles  or  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold;  (9i  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  officers  and  employees^  of  •..he 
United  States  and  civilian  contract  person- 
nel whore  presence  would  be  required  in 
such  foreit'.n  country  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
pof'ed  pale:  (10>  an  analvsls  of  the  extent  to 
which  comparable  kinds  and  amounts  of  de- 
fen.se  articles  or  services  are  available  from 
other  countries;  and  (11)  an  analysis  of  the 
imoact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  United  States 
relations  with  the  countries  In  the  region  to 
which  the  c'efense  article-?  or  services  which 
are  the  .>nb1ect  of  such  .sale  would  be  deliv- 
ered.". 

CONCRESSIONAt.   REVIEW   OF   FOREIGN    MILITARY 
SAIE3 

Sec.  308.  ( a  M  1 )  The  second  sentence  of 
section  36ii))  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••twenty"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30". 

(2)   The   amendment   made   by  paragraph 


(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  letter  of 
offer  with  respect  to  wblcli  a  statement  la 
submitted,  pursuant  to  such  section  36(b), 
pn  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(b)  Section  36(b)  Is  fAirther  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  this  section,  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  aa 
highly  privileged  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  as  privileged  in  the  Senate.". 

ANNUAL   ASMS    SALES   ESTIMATES 

Sec.  309.  Section  36  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  immediately  after  subsection  (b) ; 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  February  15  of 
each  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  estimates,  in- 
cluding the  dollar  value — 

"(A)  of  future  sales  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  servlce.s  under  this  Act,  and 

"(B)  of  commercial  sales  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations  by  persons  doing 
business  In  the  United  States, 

for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  Such 
estimates  shall  Include  for  each  country  and 
International  organization  for  each  such 
fiscal  year — 

"(I)  the  total  amount  of  cash  sales  from 
stock  under  section  21,  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  section  22,  credit  sales  under 
.section  23,  and  guaranties  under  section  24 
proposed  to  be  made  and  the  total  amoimt 
of  commercial  arms  sales  expected  to  be 
mide:  and 

"(11)  In  the  event  any  such  ca°h  sale,  credit 
sale,  guaranty,  or  commercial  sale  is  expected 
to  involve  major  defense  equipment  or  a 
major  defense  .service,  a  ftiU  and  complete 
de.scrIption  of  such  major  defense  equip- 
ment or  such  major  defense  service. 
Not  later  than  thirty  days  following  the 
receipt  of  a  request  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  additional 
Information  with  respect  to  any  estimate 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
President  .shall  submit  such  Information  to 
such  committee. 

"(2)  The  estlniat«s  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  and  justification — 

•'(A)  for  the  total  foreign  arms  sales  pro- 
gram (Including  both  sales  under  this  Act 
and  commercial  sales)  as  described  In  such 
estimates; 

"(B)  for  the  foreign  arms  sales  program 
( Including  both  sales  under  this  Act  and 
commercial  sales)  for  each  country  and  In- 
ternational organization  as  described  in  stfch 
estimates;  and 

'•(C)  for  each  cash  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  under  this  Act,  and  for  each  com- 
mercial arms  sale,  with  respect  to  which  a 
full  and  complete  description  Is  submitted 
pursuant,  to  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (1); 
including-  an  explanation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  matter  described  in  each  such 
subparagraph  (A)  through  (C)  will  support 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  strength  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  promote  world  peace,  and  a  full 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  each 
such  matter  on — 

"(i)  Isalances  of  power  and  arms  races  in 
each  region  of  the  world  In  which  any  sale, 
credit  sole,  or  guaranty  under  this  Act  or  any 
commercial  arms  sale  is  expected  to  be 
made; 
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"(11)  international  negotiations  and  efforts 
directed  at  the  achievement  of  arms  con- 
trol; 

"(Hi)  the  defense  production  capability 
of  the  United  States;  and 

•  (iv)  the  military  stocks  and  military  pre- 
paredness of  the  United  States, 
lu  preparing  that  portion  of  the  impact 
analysis  relating  to  clauses  (1)  and  (11),  the 
President  shall  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort io  submit  all  of  the  Informatlou  re- 
quired by  this  subaection  wholly  in  unclassi- 
fied forni.  In  the  event  the  President  aubmlts 
any  such  information.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
in  classified  form,  the  President  shall  also 
submit  simultaneously  a  detailed  summary, 
in  unclassified  form,  of  the  classified  por- 
tion of  such  information.". 

ANNUAL    CEILING    ON    ARMS    SALES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  38.  Annual  Ceiling  on  Arms  Sales.— 
(a)  Tlie  aggregate  value  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services— 

"(1)  for  which  contracts  of  sale  are  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  for  which  commercial  sales  contracts 
are  made  which  provide — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  defense  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  for  the  export 
of  such  defense  articles  (other  than  export 
by  a  United  States  Government  agency)  to 
any  foreign  couuti-j'  or  international  organi- 
zation, or 

'•(B)  in  the  case  of  defense  services  (re- 
gardless of  whetlier  such  defense  services  are 
to  be  furnished  in  the  United  States  or  in 
a  foreign  country) ,  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
defense  services  to  any  foreign  country  or 
international  organization; 
may  not  exceed  $9,000,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  terms  of  constant  1975  dollars,  which 
ceiling  shall  be  calculated  by  the  President 
quarterly  to  conform  to  changes  in  the  Unit 
\alue  Index  of  United  States  domestic  ex- 
ports of  finished  manufactiires  and  reported 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  chah-man  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  The  aggre- 
gate value  for  any  fiscal  year  of  any  such 
defense  articles  which  are  weapons,  weapons 
svGteios.  munitions,  combat  aircraft,  combat 
vehicles,  combat  vessels  or  boats,  or  other  Im- 
plements of  war  may  not  exceed  40  per 
centum  of  the  ceiling  for  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  such  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices for  such  year.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  value  of  any  contract  of  sale 
or  commercial  spies  contract  to  which  this 
subsection  is  applicable  shall  be  the  contract 
price  of  such  contract  of  sale  or  commercial 
bales  contract  as  of  the  date  on  which  such 
contract  of  sale  or  commercial  sales  contract 
is  entered  into.  The  President  may  waive  such 
limitations  to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow 
defense  articles  and  services  to  be  furnished 
otx  an  emergency  basis  if  he  determines  and 
certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  requires  the  furnishing  of  such 
defense  articles  and  services  in  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

■(b)(H  No  company  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  may  enter  into  any  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  svibsec- 
tiou  (ai  unless — 

'  lA)  such  contract  has  been  submitted  to 
!).e  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 

■'tBi  the  Secretary  has  notified  such  com- 
pany that  such  contract  is  consistent  with 
the  allocations  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

■  1 2 1  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S25.000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years  or  both. 


"(c)  In  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
sutaeeotlon  (a) ,  the  President  may,  subject  to 
sw^  lequlrements  as  the  Congress  may  by 
lav  piraaczlbe,  establish  such  amiB  sales 
quotas  for  countries  and  regions,  and  for 
sales  tind^  this  Act  and  commercial  sales,  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'value'  means — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  sold  imder  this  Act,  value  as 
defined  in  section  644(m)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  sold  commercially,  the  con- 
tract price  for  such  defense  articles  or 
defense  services. 

"(e)  The  United  States  is  concerned  with 
the  increasing  volume  of  international  arms 
transfers  and,  in  particular,  with  the  diver- 
sion of  scarce  world  resources  from  urgent 
humanitarian,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment purposes,  and  the  potential  Increase  in 
the  likelihood  and  ferocity  of  armed  conflict 
which  result  from  such  transfers.  Recogniz- 
ing that  no  one  nation  alone  can  limit  the 
world  arms  trafBc,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  re.^pect  to  arms  trans- 
fers— 

"(1)  to  pursue  vigorously  policies  aimed 
at  obtaining  effective  international  controls, 
on  a  worldwide  or  regional  basis,  on  such 
transfers;  and 

"(2)  by  our  own  policies,  to  exercise  a  mod- 
erating influence — ■ 

"(A)  on  the  overall  level  of  international 
arms  transfers, 

"(B)  on  the  militarily  destabilizing  impact 
of  such  transfers,  and 

"(C)  on  the  degree  of  harmful  and  dam- 
aging effects  of  weapons  transferred.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1976.  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1977 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

REVIEW    OP    ARMS    S.»LES    POLICT 

SiC.  311.  Chapter  4  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sr.les  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  48.  Review  op  Arms  Sales  Policy. — 
(a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  arms  sales  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States  Government, 
including  policies  and  practices  with  respect 
to  commercial  arms  sales,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  policies  and  practices 
should  be  changed.  Sueh  study  shall  exam- 
ine the  rationale  for  airns  sales  to  foreign 
countries,  the  benefits  to  the  United  States 
of  such  arms  sales,  the  risks  to  world  peace 
as  a  result  of  such  arms  sales,  trends  in  arms 
sales  by  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  steps  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  limitations  on 
arms  sales.  In  addition,  such  study  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  imptict  of  United 
States  arms  sales  policies  on  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  foreign  countries 
and  consideration  of  steps  which  might  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
maximum  use  of  the  resources  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment purposes. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  in 
detail  ( 1 )  the  findings  made  and  conclusions 
reached  as  a  result  of  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate,  (2)  the  efforts 
made  by  the  United  States  during  the  five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  submission 
of  such  report  to  initiate  and  otherwise  en- 
courage arms  sales  limitations,  and  (3)  the 
effmrts  being  made  by  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  submission  of  such  r^wrt 
to  Initiate  and  otherwise  encourage  arms 
sales  limitations.". 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  312.  Section  47  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (2)   the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  'Defense  article'  includes — 

"(A)  any  weapK>n,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  war. 

"(B)  any  property,  installation,  commod- 
ity, material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods 
used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military 
assistance, 

"(C)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  mate- 
rial, supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the 
manufacture,  production,  processing,  repair, 
servicing,  storage,  construction,  transporta- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed 
in  this  paragraph,  and 

"(D)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  In  this  paragraph, 

but  does  not  include  merchant  vessels  or, 
as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
source  material,  byproduct  material,  special 
nuclear  material,  production  facilities,  utili- 
zation facilities,  or  atomic  weapons  or  arti- 
cles Involving  Restricted  Data; 

"(4)  'defense  service'  includes  any  serv- 
ice, test,  inspection,  repair,  training,  publi- 
cation, technical  or  other  assistance,  or  de- 
fense information  used  for  the  purposes  of 
furnishing  military  assistance; 

"(5)  'training'  includes  formal  or  informal 
Instruction  of  foreign  students  In  the  United 
States  or  overseas  by  oflScers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  contract  technicians,  or 
contractors  (including  instruction  at  civil- 
ian institutions),  or  by  correspondence 
courses,  technical,  educational,  or  informa- 
tion publications  and  media  of  all  kinds, 
training  aid.  orientation,  training  exercise." 
and  military  advice  to  foreign  military  units 
and  forces; 

"(6)  'major  defense  equipment'  means  a 
weapons  system  which  costs,  over  the  life 
of  its  development  or  production  in — 

"(A)  research,  development,  testing,  and 
engineering,   in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  or 

"(B)   procurement,  in  excess  of  $200,000.- 

000;  and 

"(7)  'major  defense  service'  means  any 
defense  service  which  materially  increases 
the  military  capabUity  of  the  country  or 
international  organization  to  which  it  is 
rendered.'". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Ml'.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  ni  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fix)m 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  sti'ike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  if  I  may,  in  a  colloquy  on 
an  issue  on  -which  I  had  intended  to 
ofifer  an  amendment.  1  do  not  think 
I  will,  but  I  would  like  to  have,  for 
the  record,  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  on  the  issue  of 
aid  to  the  coimtry   of  Argentina. 

I  will  try  to  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman; 
but  I  do  think  that  it  is  Important  to 
have  a  discussion  on  the  matter. 

Argentina,  as  I  think  most  of  us  know, 
has  a  steadily  worsening  Inflation  rate. 
It  is  plagued  by  business  bankitiptcies. 
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unemployment,  and  labor  strife.  There 
is  a  spreading  movement  within  mili- 
tary circles  for  a  takeover,  the  feeling 
being  that  Mrs.  Peron  Is  extraordinarily 
weak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  hao  been  a  great 
deal  of  comment  in  the  media — the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Past,  and 
other  papers  in  our  country  about  ihe 
situation  there. 

Most  recently,  on  February  25.  1976, 
the  New  York  Times  said  that  tliere  was 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  ai-med 
forces  would  overthrow  Mrs.  Peron  if  the 
Argentine  Congress  did  not  act  to  force 
her  removal.  They  say  that  the  political 
uncertainty  and  rumors  of  a  militai-y 
coup  do  not  help  Argentina's  credit  pros- 
pects. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  has  been  a  death 
toll  of  probably  close  to  1,000  people 
since  July  1  of  1974  due  to  teiTori-sm  on 
both  the  left  and  the  right  in  Argentina. 
There  is  just  about  an  equal  amount  of 
terrorism  from  both  extremes,  appar- 
ently. The  inflation  rate  is  300  percent 
or  so. 

Historically,  the  aniied  sen  ices  there 
has  overthrown  the  civilian  chief  of  state 
on  five  different  occasions  since  1930. 
And,  as  the  Washington  Post  recently 
.said,  the  anny  is  an  unknown  nuaniity 
there. 

I  wonder  whether  we  are  really  help- 
ing the  situation  there,  the  nearly  an- 
archical situation,  given  the  fact  that 
there  Is  repression  and  given  the  fact 
that  v.e  just  simply  do  not  know  what  is 
t;oing  to  happen? 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  wonder  what  deliber- 
ations or  what  considerations  ha\  e  gone 
into  the  committee's  decision  to  award 
$34  million,  as  I  recall,  in  sales  and 
S900.000  in  training. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  has  been  watching 
the  situation  in  Argentina  very  closely. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  no 
grant  military  assistance  programed 
there.  The  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
jected for  fi.scal  year  1976,  $34  million, 
have  not  been  firmed  up  as  yet. 

The  gentleman  knows,  as  I  kno\'-,  that 
there  are  serious  problems  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  unstable  conditions  pre- 
vail there  at  the  present  time.  I  am  sure 
that  before  the  final  decision  Ls  made  on 
these  sales,  tlie  administration  will  take 
anotlier  look  at  the  situation  in  Argen- 
tina. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  there  was  any  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  on  this  subject  by 
the  Department  of  State  which  reflected 
any  apprehension  about  providing  .such 
assistance  to  that  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  When  we  held  our 
hearings,  the  situation  in  Argentina  was 
not  as  unstable  as  it  is  today. 

I  might  add  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  may  be  able  to 
.speak  to  that;  he  handled  some  hear- 
uigs  relating  to  developments  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chauman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut   "Mr. 


MoFFETT^  that  as  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennfiylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) has  pointed  out,  the  gltuatlon  at 
that  time  was  not  as  imstable  as  it  is 
now.  This  was  a  progi'am  at  about  the 
level  at  which  the  United  States  has  been 
maintaining  the  foreign  military  credit 
program  with  Argentina.  As  the  gentle- 
man I  am  sure  knows,  this  is  relatively 
small.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  pointed 
out,  that  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  con- 
rluded.  depending  on  what  the  situation 
IS  in  Argentina,  Tiie  total  program  does 
provide,  obviously,  the  flexibility  for  the 
administration  to  conclude  a  program  of 
.-ales  to  Argentina  if  it  so  desii-es. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
V.  ant  to  .say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Morgan), 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man and  for  the  changes  that  his  com- 
mittee has  made  on  the  processes  here, 
but  I  am  wondering  if  perhaps  it  is  true 
that  if  tlie  hearings  that  were  held  were 
held  at  a  time  wlicn  the  Govei'nment  wa.? 
le.ss  .stable  than  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  offered? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  I  feel  the  admin- 
istration should  have  some  flexibility,  as 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Fascem  ) .  I  would  hope  that 
with  the  recommendations  we  are  mak- 
ing here,  they  will  not  do  anything  rash 
or  irresponsible. 

Mr.  FASCEJ.L.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nmnber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
MoFFETii  this  is  a  lump  sum  author- 
ization. We  do  not  provide  a  line  item. 
Tlie  amounts  set  out  in  the  report  is  the 
program  which  the  admmistration  pro- 
poses. We  are  hopeful  the  situation  would 
be  such  that  we  could  continue  with  that 
kind  of  a  relationship  that  we  have  had 
with  Argentina.  I  might  add  that  indeed 
tlie  problems  the  gentleman  is  relating 
iiave  been  problems  that  have  confronted 
Argentina  for  a  long  time.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  United  States  in  any  way  could 
have  any  influence  on  those  Issues. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  specific 
question  as  to  whether  a  line  item  would 
be  the  right  way  to  prohibit  sales.  I  think 
it  would  be  tlie  wrong  way  to  deal  with 
tiie  problem. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  just  say 
as  a  talking  point  on  the  gentleman's  as- 
sertion that  we  have  had  that  problem 
for  a  long  time,  I  would  agi-ee  that  there 
has  been  that  instability  for  a  long  time, 
but,  as  the  New  York  Times  said  on 
December  4,  1975: 

Tlie  hlgli  hopes  that  many  Argentinians 
h.id  for  national  reconciliation  and  personal 
prosperity  when  Juan  Peron  returned  tri- 
umphantly to  the  pre.sldency  in  1973  have 
^ivea  way  to  low  morale  and  a  .sense  of  inee- 
curity. 

As  a  pait  of  that  nation's  insecurity, 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  m?  If  not,  ♦he  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.-s: 


TITLE  IV— RnSCEUxANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

CONTTNOENCT   FUND 

Sec.  401.  Chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  ISfll  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  chapter  heading,  by  striking  out 
"DisAsm  Relzet"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Contikgency  Fund";   and 

(2)  In  section  451  (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1975"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976"; 

(B)  by  .striking  out  "or  by  section  639": 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.". 

INTERNATIONAL    NABCOTICS    CONTROL 

Si-f.  402.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance .'\ot  of  1961  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  $42,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
no  part  or  which  may  be  obligated  for  or 
on  i>ehalf  of  aiiy  country  where  lUegal  traffic 
in  opiates  ha.s  been  a  significant  problem 
unless  and  until  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  said  the  chair- 
man of  tiie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  that  assistance  furnished  to 
such  country  pursuant  to  the  authority  in 
this  chapter  Is  significantly  reducing  the 
amount  of  illegal  opiates  entering  the  Inter- 
national market"  immediately  after  "1975". 

REPEAL    OF   INDOCHINA    ASSISTANCE 

Sex:.  403.  (a)  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1961  and  sections  34,  35,  36,  37, 
:38,  39.  and  40  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  are  repealed.  All  deteriainatlcus. 
authorizations,  regulations,  ordfrs,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  other  actions  Issued, 
undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  author- 
ity of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  this 
section  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  ef- 
fect untU  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded 
by  appropriate  avithorlty. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations therefor,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  adopt  as  a  contract  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  assume  any  li- 
abilities arising  thereunder  (In  whole  or 
in  part)  any  contract,  which  had  been 
funded  or  approved  for  funding  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  prior 
to  June  30.  1975,  for  financing  with  funds 
made  available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Aft  of  1961  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974,  between  the  former  Governments  of 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia  (including  any  of 
their  agencies)  or  the  Government  of  Laos 
(or  any  of  Its  agencies)  and  any  person 
and  to  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  con- 
tract the  authorities  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

(c)  Pimds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  of  section  36  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  (Including  amounts 
certified  pursuant  to  .section  1311  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C. 
200),  as  having  been  obligated  against  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made)  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  and  thereafter,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  meet 
necessary  expenses  arising  from  the  actions 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  such  funds  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  to  meet  necessary 
expenses  arising  from  the  termination  of  as- 
sistance programs  authorized  by  such  part 
and  such  section  :^6,  which  expenses  may  In- 
clude but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  and  associated  personnel 
costs. 

INTERIM     QrARTtR    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Snc.  404.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  programs 
and  activities  for  which  funding  was  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1976  by  this  Act  In 
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accordance  with  tbe  autborittw  apfdlcftbla 
to  such  programs  noA  aeilvtttM  tor  mucb 
fiscal  year,  except  tliat  the  amount  upptO' 
prlated  for  such  period  lor  any  soCh  prognun 
or  activity  may  not  exceed  one-ftmith  oC 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  such  program  or 
activity. 

POLICY    ON    ANGOLA 

Skc.  406.  (a)  The  bongress  finds  that  the 
Involvement  of  external  forces  In  Angcda  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  International  peace  and 
calls  upon  the  President  to — 

(1)  seek  an  agreement  among  all  parties 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting  In  Angola 
and  suppcH-t  effort  by  the  OrganlJsatlon  of 
African  Unity  to  that  end: 

(2)  take  care  that  the  TTnited  States  falth- 
f.illy  ob,serves  a  policy  of  nonintervention  in 
the  aflTairs  of  Angola;  and 

(3)  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this 
section  and  every  thirty  days  thereafter  until 
such  time  as  both  the  Committee  on  mtern*- 
tlonal  Relations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  have  adopted  resolutions 
stating  that  such  reports  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

(b>  (1)  No  assistance  of  any  kind  may  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  or  which  would 
have  the  effect,  of  promoting  or  augmenting, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  capacity  of  any  na- 
tion, group,  organization,  movement,  or  In- 
dividual to  conduct  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  In  Angola  unless  and  until  the 
Congress  expressly  authorizes  such  assistance 
by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

(2)  If  the  President  determines  that  assist- 
ance prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shotild  be  furnished  In  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
containing — 

(A)  a  statement  by  the  President  that  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  agreement  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  have  not 
been  i^uccessful; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  amoimts  and 
categories  of  assistance  which  he  recom- 
mends to  be  authorized  and  the  Identity  of 
the  pic^M>6ed  recipients  of  such  assistance; 
and 

(C)  a  certification  that  the  President 
has  determined  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assiitance  is  Important  to  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  and  a 
detailed  statement,  m  unclassified  fonn.  of 
the  reasons  supporting  such  determination. 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  does  not  apply  with  re^>ect  to 
assistance  which  Is  furnished  solely  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  not 
i)c  waived  under  any  other  provision  of  law- 

KEPOBT   ON    KOREA 

Sec.  406.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  668.  Report  on  Korea. — ^Within 
nUiety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  at  least  once  during  each  of 
the  next  five  years,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  a  report  which  (1)  reviews  the 
progress  made  under  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
announced  program  to  modernize  its  armed 
forces  so  as  to  achieve  military  self-suffl- 
tiency  by  1980,  (2)  r^>orts  on  the  role  of  tte 
United  States  In  muttial  security  efforts  In 
Korea,  and  (3)  reports  on  prospects  for  or 
ImplementRtlon    of    phased    reduction    of 


united  States  umed  forces  assigned  to  duty 
in  tlw  Republic  of  Korea,  in  coordination 
witli  Korea's  ttoietable  for  miUtary  self- 
sufidency.". 

oomsoL  or  uilttart  fobces  in  the  insian 
ocean 
Sec.  407.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
tbe  President  should  undartalce  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  Intended 
to  achieve  an  agreement  limiting  the  deploy- 
ment of  naval,  air,  and  land  forces  of  the 
Soviei  Union  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  littoral  countries.  Such 
negotiations  should  be  convened  as  soon  as 
possible  and  should  consider,  among  other 
things,  limitations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  use  of  facilities 
for  naval,  air,  or  land  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  lltt<»al  countries; 

(2)  the  number  of  naval  veesels  which  may 
be  deployed  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the  nuui- 
bvt  of  "ship-days"  allowed  therein;  and 

(3)  the  type  and  number  of  military  forces 
and  facilities  allowed  therein. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1976,  the 
Pre^dent  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
npsatrr  ot  the  House  of  Etopresentatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  steps  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

FKOBIBITIOK  OT  ASSISTANCE  TO  COITNTRIES 
ORANTING  SANCTTTART  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISTS 

Sec.  408.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  620A.  PEOHrBinoN  Against  Pcp.nish- 
mo  Assistance  to  Cottntribs  Which  Grant 

S&MCTUABT   TO    INTEBNATIOHAL    TERRORISTS. — 

(a)  Except  under  extraordinary  circiun- 
stances,  the  President  shall  terminate  all 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
which  grants  sanctuary  from  prosecution  to 
any  Individual  or  group  that  has  committed 
an  act  of  International  terrorism  and  may  not 
thereafter  furnish  assistance  to  susch  gov- 
ernment until  the  end  of  the  one  year  period 
b^lnnlng  on  the  date  of  such  termination, 
except  that  if  during  Its  period  of  inellglbUity 
for  assistance  such  covmtry  grants  sanctuary 
from  prosecution  to  any  other  mdivldual  or 
group  that  has  committed  an  act  of  inter- 
national terrorism,  such  country's  period  of 
ineligibility  shall  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional year  fOT  each  such  individual  or  grotip. 
"(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  exist  which  justify 
a  continuation  of  assistance  to  any  govern- 
ment described  In  subsection  (a),  he  shall 
report  such  extraordmary  circumstances  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate.  Assistance  may  not  be  furnished 
to  such  government  if  the  Congress,  within 
tidrtjr  f^f»T«**^  days  ci  receiving  such  report, 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in 
etrect  that  It  does  not  find  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  exist  which  Justify  assistance 
to  such  government.". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  MILirARV  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  CREOITS  TO  CHILE 

Sec.  409.  (a)  No  military  or  security  sup- 
porting assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  and  no 
credits  (including  participations  In  credits) 
may  be  extended,  and  no  loan  may  be  guar- 
anteed, under  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act 
with  respect  to  Chile. 

(b)  No  deliveries  of  any  such  assistance 
may  be  made  to  Chile  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  If  he  determines,  after 
September  30,  1976,  that  the  Government  of 
Chile  has  made  substantial  progress  in  pro- 
moting the  recognition  and  enforcement 
within  Chile  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  In  making  that  determina- 


tion, the  President  shall  consider  the  extent 
of  cooperation  by  the  Oovemment  of  Chile 
in  penuittmg  an  unimpeded  tnvestlgatloD  of 
alleged  violations  of  internationally  reoog- 
niaad  human  rights  by  appropriate  Intstna- 
ttiMial  organizations,  Inchiriing  the  Intema- 
tKmal  CcMnmlttee  of  the  Bed  Cross  and  orga- 
nizations acting  under  the  authorl^  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  Organization  c^ 
American  States,  The  determination  ot  the 
President  pvuvuant  to  this  subsection  shall, 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  be  submitted  to 
the  E^aker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives 
tLoA  to  the  chairman  of  the  C<Hnmlttee  cm 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  together  with 
a  detailed  Justification  thereof;  such  deter- 
mination shall  not  become  effective  until 
thirty  calendar  days  after  its  submission  and 
shall  only  become  effective  if.  during  mifili 
thirty-day  period,  the  Oongreas  does  not 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  rejectmg  such 
determ  i  nation. 

MUNITIONS  CONTROL 

Ski:.  410.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUovrlng  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  promptly 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bapresenta- 
tives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  quarterly 
reports  containing,  except  with  reqiect  to 
licenses  issued  for  the  export  of  items  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  chapter  2  of  part  n 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act — 

"(1)  a  numbered  listing  for  each  foreign 
country  of  all  licenses  issued  tar  the  ejq>ort 
of  significant  combat  equipment  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,  Uidicajiing  the  quantity  and  value 
thereof;  and 

"(2)  the  total  number  of  licenses  Issued 
and  the  total  value  of  all  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  (including  tech- 
nical data  relating  thereto)  licensed  tar  ex- 
port to  each  foreign  country. 

"(g)  No  license  for  the  export  of  m«)<iF  ^ 
defense  equipment  sold  to  a  foreign  country'' 
under  a  contract  in  the  amount  of  $38,000,000 
or  more  shall  be  issued  tmder  this  section 
unless  such  major  defense  equipment  was 
sold  under  authority  of  the  F(»elgn  Military 
Sales  Act.  For  purposes  of  this  subaeoUon, 
'major  defense  equipment'  means  any  Item 
of  significant  combat  equipment  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  having  a  non- 
recurring research  and  development  cost  of 
more  than  $50,000,000  w  a  total  production 
cost  oX  more  than  $200,000,000. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  fimctions  under  this 
section  with  re^)ect  to  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  (in- 
cluding technical  data  relating  thereto) ,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  same 
powers  concerning  vi<datlonB  and  enforce- 
ment which  are  conferred  upon  departmente, 
agencies,  and  officials  byisectious  6  (c),  (d), 
(e),  and  (f),  and  7  (a)"  and  (c)  of  the 
E3q>ort  Administration  Act  of  1069,  subject 
to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
applicable  to  such  powers  under  such  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  Congress.". 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Section  605  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 

"(g)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  no  asslsUnce  under  this  chapter 
should  be  furnished  to  any  foreign  country, 
the  laws,  regulations,  official  ptdicles,  or  gov- 
ernmental practices  of  which  prevent  any 
United  States  national  from  participating  in 
the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  this  chapter  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

"(2)(.'V>   No  agency  performing  functions 
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tmder  tliis  chapter  -o,ill  i>!  en^pK.yi»?  "r 
assigning  pen^nnfl  to  pfirticlpftce  In  tlie 
performance  of  any  Mich  funoMon  whether 
tn  the  f  nited  State«  or  ,ibroad.  take  Into  ac- 
ronnt  ?he  exelu!ur,)iarv  p<^l;ciei  r>r  pfdctic*'? 
ct  any  foreign  government  whei-e  «Jch  pol- 
Jcles  of  practices  are  ba^;ed  tmovi  rnce.  reli- 
•iOB.  n«rionf»J  >)rlglii,  c-  «<■.>. 

•(B)  Eftch  con».act  entereci  11/  >  hv  a.. 
i»tie«cy  referr<»d  to  in  siibparae  anh  (A)  ■  ■ 
this  para?T»iph  for  th-;  perform  uif-e  of  >ui' 
ftmrtlon  under  tlhs  chnpter  Rt  all  •  oiit*ln  a 
pmvlsfon  to  t,,e  eiTeot  hat  u..  perso>i,  part- 
nership. corT>orAhon,  or  oMier  entUv  perlomi- 
ing  functions  pursiianr  to  such  contract, 
shall,  m  emplovlnfc  or  ««6i«,iuiii^  pe/.x)!inel  to 
parilclpate  in  the  utnornuii-e  u;  aiw  such 
function  whether  la  the  United  Btatea  or 
abroad,  taoi  into  acco.mt  the  exclmionary 
pollctex  or  pract><;ea  of  any  fo  -iign  govern- 
ment where  such  pohfjies  or  pn.ctices  are 
based  iii.on  r;i.  ,.  relitrii.:  .  inriouiil  origin,  or 
sex 

■•(3)  lUe  Fre-iideut  -.iiaii  promptly  trauc- 
niit  repor-.i  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RcpresfciU^Tive--  and  the  chrJ'-mnn  of  the 
Committee  on  Fcreign  Re'.arion-  o'  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  .uav  tj-an-Rction  in  A-hlch 
any  United  Statt-.r.  person  as  (defUiocI  !u  sec- 
tion 7701  fa',  ^3i))  of  tlio  Tiv.enial  Revenue 
Code  01'  1954)  is  pit\,uted  by  a  foreljin  gov- 
ei-uineut  on  iht-  ba.sls  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tional or;,;ii:.  or  i'.-x.  I'roiu  paitl^ipatlng  in 
the  fiui.i-ihlnt,  r .  assistance  under  thlj  chap- 
ter, or  ed\icar!o!i  and  ivuinlng  lu'cler  <  hap- 
ter  5.  to  any  loieign  country.  Hnch  repor' 
shall  liuUide  ^A)  a  de;,cviptlon  of  the  facr,^ 
and  circuniataace:^  of  any  siHli  discrlmlna- 
tiou,  \,B)  I'ao  r'JbpoiiaC  thereto  on  the  part 
of  Uie  Ciu'.ed  i'ate.  oi-  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee iherc.r  .ii:d  (Ct  'he  i-e.-.j!r  of  .^rch 
respuiifae.  it  .-ui:'.". 

(I))  Chapier  1  of  :iie  Foreign  BlUitory 
Saleo  Ai  t  U  anituded  by  adding  at  the  end 
'hereof  uis  following  new  section: 

"SEf.    3      PnOHiUlTION-    Ac  MN.'.l     DlS'-niMINA- 

TioN.—  .ii  I'  i^  'he  po'.icy  of  the  United 
States  Uiat  1:0  sales  ^iiould  be  made,  cred- 
its (inclndiii^:  partlrlpat!o:n  in  credl'.'T)  or 
gimrantees  extended  to  any  foreign  conn- 
try,  the  law.5.  regulat'oii';  official  pollcie.':.  or 
govei-nmenial  practlcej  of  which  prevent  anv 
United  States  national  from  partldpatln;^ 
la  the  fumlililng  of  rtefer.se  aj-t!^??!?  or  de- 
fense services  tnvlcr  this  Act  on  ti,.^  ha^is  of 
i-.i^e.    religion,    national    orlrr'n.    or    >ex. 

"(b)(1)  No  a^fncy  performlni;  fiuictlon.s 
under  thl.<!  Act  shall.  In  emplovli^or  or  a^  • 
>ilgn!njr  personnel  to  participate  in  the  per- 
lormaiue  of  any  <!ncb  function  ivhether  I'l 
the  United  State.s  or  abrrwd.  take  in  to  ac- 
count the  excly^'.onary  pol!c!e<;  or  prac-lces 
of  any  foreign  government  where  such  poU- 
ne<5  or  practlce.5  are  based  upon  ra-^e,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  into  by  an7 
eiich  agency  for  the  performance  of  any 
function  under  this  Act  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  no  person,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  entity  performing 
functions  pvu-suant  to  .such,  contrart,  .'shall. 
In  employUig  or  as.'^lgnlng  personnel  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  performance  of  any  siich 
function  whether  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  take  Into  account  the  exclu.slonary 
prtlcles  or  practice*  of  any  foreign  govern- 
it  where  such  policies  or  practice.^  are 
npon  race,  religion,  iu>iional  urttiiu, 
or  aez. 

'(c)  Tiie  rre-.ideiU  siiai;  prurapiiy  iran.s- 
mlt  reportA  Ut  the  Spen;;er  of  liie  Ho'-c  of 
Repreeenrativea  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Coounlttee  on  Poreltin  Relailon.s  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  any  tnstar.ce  u\  Vkhlcli  any 
United  States  pi-rson  (as  dec;:fcd  In  .-jeouou 
rr01(a>(30)  of  the  Internal  Revouae  Code 
*rf  19M)  I8  prevented  by  a  loielgn  i^ovemmeni, 
on  the  basts  of  race.  relii<Jon.  11  Uioual  ori- 
j,'in,  ffir  8C\.  from  particip.i.ling  lii  me  per- 
fomanoe  of  any  sale  under  this  Act  or  any 
sale  wi^ii  If  p-il  '')  wV     h  :i:i  v'xporr  1. -erL-e 


1."?  required  under  section  414  of  the  »lutu:i'. 
Security  Act  of  19M.  Such  refMCt  *haJl  h  - 
elude  (Da  description  of  the  facts  and  cir- 

cum.-5tinre-;  of  any  such  discrimination.  (2) 
the  response  thereto  on  tlie  part  of  the  Uniteo 

atj.i-.s  ■  r  anv  iiKtacy  or  employee  ihereoi"  anU 
^3^  the  reeiilt  of  such  rcspoiijie.  If  any,". 

UNITED -hr.*  its  Crrli'XHd  IM»*aiSONBD  IN  Mi-XKO 

Srr   412    (a)  The  Congress,  while  sharing 
'»,e  fMPcei-n  of  the  President  over  the  urge-. 
ncetJ  for  in'_t»rnatu>nal  t'lopikfttion  to  restrk' 
f-.ifi'-  in  il.ii'Kero'--',  dru^ji.  1    conviroed  th.v' 
■('H.f  e!Tor'-<  jnu'»t  be  conslfent  wt^h  respect 
'or    f'lndiiment,)!    hnnian    ris'Iits     The    C01-- 
^rc-.s,  therefore.  (mIIs  upon   the  P:P-.!denr.  i< 
'  ike  s'ep-i  to  tHMKe  » 'in-  Uni',ed  SU'  es  pflori 
to  secure  -.InnKeiit  international  law  fiKO'-'.-f 
men!,  measures  art  comi..ln' d  wiih  efforta  t>3 
-.ecure  fair  and  humjui-  freatnieiit  for  clii- 
zciis  of  all  couu;rles. 

ib)(H  The  Conirre";  '•eriuexts  that  t:,e 
Fi-e'tden'  comoiunlcstt*-  iilrer'ly  to  iie  Pre  t- 
dem.  nnd  <lovernm'*nt  of  the  Repuo'!!'  wT 
\lp\iro  t'of  conftnnlit?  cle^ire  of  Mie  Unite  : 
,«;taTe^  f,„  frip>id1y  relations  bet,veen  our  t\^o 
cour.u-!<~3  and  the  concern  of  the  Un)t*J 
•S.atfs  ov*r  treai.niei;t  of  i;r>itff|  >-t.\r»-s  d  .- 
>.'i''-  !*rrf^Ti^  in  Mexico 

I?)  The  P'-t  sident  ?l>!ill  rep  ,ri  ui  r.oOna"  " 
")  the  .Speak'T  if  the  Hou^e  of  Rep.csenta- 
tlves  ar^l  tlie  CommilU^.^  ov  Foreign  Rel'.- 
rlons  of  the  Sea.i  e  on  progi.  .1  lowarU  :'ul' 
re.-.pe.r  for  the  h'unan  aud  le^ial  iighis  O:  all 
UtUtevl  &iale>  citizen.^  detained  iu  .Viexi-;*  un- 
•  il  iVK-h  tkine  .w  the  Piealdeut  jc  .-iaiitined  thai 
6uvii  Uiiiied  bu\lea  ntl/eni  are.  in  a  I  caoC- 
being  neated  la  accordance  *ith  latoiii; 
lUi   .1.1  :.ud  Mexlcui  lugoi  iVandArd.s. 

Ain    FOK    CTPM  '!■    !lb*V't,KtS 

cr-,-  ai  1    seetlon  4S*5  of  the  f'oreii/-.:  .\->->i 

«\\ce  \'--  of  H«l   U  n.i-.ended  bv  siriki:»j;  i.    ; 

«30 "M)i>.000  '   aiul    imevdnor   in   ::>;u    then    ; 

ASpi'iT    S'  "    10    TTRKIY 

Si,*;.  414.  (u)  Sectiou  G20(XMl)  of  the 
loreifeu  A.■v^iouAUcc  Act  Oi  196T  is  amended 
by  .r.iiiKiiig  out  ■PiOLid'Hl,"  and  ;ill  that  fol- 
lojvs  thi-ough  the  end  of  paragr.iph  (1)  an  ; 
InHerliug  Lu  lieu  LJ.ereof  the  foUov.ln^:  •Pro- 
i.doU,  t'liat  tlie  Pi-esldent  may  iii.->pend  th.e 
provi»ioLui  of  this  sub.sectlou  and  of  sectior 
J^ci  of  the  Foreign  MUUary  Sales  Act  with 
reaped,  to  cash  sales  and  extensions  of  c:edit- 
aiid  giiai-anlies  under  tiuch  Act  tor  the  pr.- 
i,uieui<;ui.  oi  oui.h  defense  articles  and  d»'- 
:on.se  scivlceo  as  ihe  Preoldent  dctermliK-: 
are  ueicaoaiy  to  enable  Turkey  to  fulfill  he.- 
deieiLoO  respon.slbllitie;"!  a.s  a  member  of  tiic 
North  AilanUc  Treaty  Orgauiza'lon,  pxeep. 
Ui*t  durli^g  ihe  t:»ca.l  year  1976  ar.d  liie 
peilod  beglnauij;  July  1.  IDT^.  aiiJ  onclins 
depteuiber  30.  197'),  the  toio^value  of  ctcfen-e 
articles  ard  defeiLse  .sevvl^s  sold  to  Turkey 
under  buch  Ait,  elUiev  ior  cash  or  flnancea 
by  credits  and  gjaranl'le.s.  shall  not  exceed 
«125,0<)0,()00.  Any  .■?uch  suspension  shall  bi 
effective  only  .so  long  as  Turkey  observes  Uie 
cease-flre  on  Cyprus,  does  not  increaw  us 
military  forces  or  its  civilian  pop'ilatloi>  on 
Cyprus,  and  does  not  trnnsfer  to  Cyprus  an'. 
United  States  supplied  arms,  ammunition, 
or  Inijjlement.s  of  war.  The  determination 
required  by  the  proviso  In  the  tirs'  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  made,  ou  a  ca.s.~- 
by-Ciwe  biisla.  witji  respect  to  ea<.Ji  cu-.ii  sUe, 
each  approval  for  use  of  crediib.  ana  each 
approval  for  U6e  of  a  guai-auty  for  Xui:key. 
Each  .such  determiuatlon  >ihall  be  repor-ed 
to  i.i.e  Ci-ii:;re,-.->  und  shall  be  accompanied  bv 
a  full  and  complete.'  at«.teinent  01'  vhe-  rea- 
sons supporting  the  Prealdeni'a  deieriun?.!.- 
ti-Ai  and  a  siaiemeut  con'tHiuiug  the  iiUvir- 
malion  •>pecuied  111  clauses  lA)  wn'ou^h  tD) 
oi  rxjction  i(c)(4>  Oi  Ihe  ^Vci,  01  October  tJ, 
i916  "Publij  Ui*  »4  KM).  Ill  any  c-v.-,e  in- 
\  ;lviiig  lue  ^.^le  ol  siguiiicaiit  comhai  equip- 
ineiu  on  ^ne  United  Siateit  munitions  list  m 
which  the  coiigiesnional  review  provisioi^s  oi 
ncctloa  3>Mb)  of  the  Foreign  Xlilitary  Sales 
.\   t  J.)  y,  ,1:  .'p|j.''-    '  '■■..■  I') ;'  •;(!  -ii'.  ;,;a'   '-  ■'  1  -  •>.» 


the  leLter  of  olTer  or  approve  the  Ude  of  the 
crc.UtA  ';r  guaranty,  as  the  case  may  be,  i^ntil 
the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period  beginning 
on  the  dave  ou  v>hlch  the  report  required  by 
'  he  preceding  .-.eukence  is  subiuilted.  to  the 
Congresii.". 

IkaDK    W/UH    VU  IlvAi: 

Sfc-  41^'i  (ill  I'  i-.  tlie  pnrpo-e  -.i  ttus  f»tt- 
tior.  to  encourage,  promote,  and  lacilicat-.- 
(1)  a  prompt  accoujiUng  of  Amern  an  p-is- 
(.iiier.'i  and  mi..^ing  in  action  and  repatriation 
Oi  Ameriian  uar  dead,  uiUitaiy  and  clvlUa;i, 
I  2)  j.uoiopt  recIau'.atlon  of,  or  full  and  juf-t 
compen.saliji>  for,  America'!  investments  nnU 
t-Toperty  remuining  In  Vietnam,  and  (3| 
•  iutiial  coopejatian  leading  txjwaid  Imp'-o^ed 
ie'.,«tioiPs  between  ihe  Governments  of  Vor^h 
.»nd  Souih  Vietnam  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Ptatca,  by  removing  all  prohi- 
biUon-5  or  restrictions  relating  to  exports 
::oni  t!ic  Ui.Ued  States  or  to  trani=actlons  In- 
vcilvlng  forei,,-n  as.-cs  which  are  apphiuble 
witu  .espoc  tn  No!"*ii  or  Eonth  Vietnam  but 
are  not  also  applicable  wit?i  respect  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  or  which  are 
appll-'.ibic  with  respect  to  dealings  betv,een 
NorUi  or  South  Vlern.«m  and  the  P»*</p!e- 
n^:)ub!!>'  of  China. 

(b)  Noiw.'hstandhv.;  any  i  thei  p-'ovislon 
(>f  titi'-  - 

\i)  any  icii:  >.iion  on  or  prohibition  of 
cxpoit  control;5  the  President  determines 
or  .-^outh  Vietnam  shall  be  llm!t,ed  (A)  to 
e'.'port  crntrols  the  President  det.-«rmliies 
are  necessary  (I)  to  protect  the  dom«f»tlc 
ecoioTy  from  excesolve  drahi  of  f":»rce  ma- 
teria!- Tud  tr  rpcl'ice  the  serlinis  ivilatlonarT 
i:npn.'t  of  fjrelgn  demnn.d,  or  (H)  to  ey<'r- 
1  i.se  the  ue^psijifv  vigllnuce  ever  exports  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  shgnlfleence  to  the 
;!ati.-../ial  •-.-^uritj  of  the  Unltert  S^ate*.  a-id 
(B)  to  e.xport  controls  over  goods  and  iech- 
noTog',-  which  would  make  a  slgrn»f)cant  con- 
trlbu'  foil  to  the  mi'ftr.ry  poten*'Rl  of  North 
or  South  Vietnam; 

(2)  for  purposes  of  ridnunMte-'rif;  the  Ex- 
port Admin  !->t  rat  ion  Act  of  19<5«>.  the  poUeies 
applicable  to  countries  In  Country  Gfroup  Y 
of  the  E.xport  Administration  Rertilatlons  of 
•he  United  States  (15  C.P.R.  86«-399)  fhall 
apply  to  North  and  South  Vletrtam: 

(3)  any  restriction  on  or  prohibition  of 
'rarisartlons  Involving  assets  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  or  a<<aet<i  hi  which  any  na- 
tional of  North  or  South  VTctnam  has  an 
Interest  cj,n51  be  Ilmltet!  to  (A)  t?iOKe  iWFets 
over  which  the  United  StatiM  has  jurl«dlc- 
tloii  ou  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (B)  Income  derlTed  from  such 
assess  which  aecTttes  on  or  after  such  date; 
and 

(-1)  atij  restrk ! 'o'l  on  or  t?rohib!tion  of 
ar*iv*  tes  by  per«oiis  Ijearlng  a  TJntted  Btate.s 
PTs^no'-t  wlio  are  trftvellng  In  North  or  South 
Vietnam  shall  be  limited  to  activities  with 
respect  to  exports  or  transactions  the  re- 
striction or  prohibition  of  which  Is  permitted 
inide'-  paragraph  (1).  (2). or  (3). 

(e)  The  limitations  contalTieil  ir  thi-  sec- 
tion shall  expire-- 

(1)  ;i "  the  end  of  the  ninety-day  period 
beciaul'ig  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  unles.4  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
period  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congres,! 
iha*^  progress  has  been  made  In  aecurtng  the 
c«x)pei-ation  of  the  Governments  ot  North 
and  South  Vietiiaui  In  obtaining  a  substan- 
tial, coutinuiug  flow  of  information  with  re- 
spetn  to  an  accounting  of  the  American  pris- 
on.ers  aud  mLssii)<j  in  action  in  Vietnam:  or 

(2)  at  the  end  of  the  ooe-bundred-and- 
)  igiity-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enacL!ne;:t  of  tl^lB  aecilou,  unless  prior  to  the 
end  of  siich  period  the  President  ceiUfies 
10  the  CouKresti  that  the  Goveruxuents  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  have  accounted  for 
a  hubbtantiai  uumJoer  of  tlae  American  pris- 
oners and  )niH.sLug  iu  action  and  bave  re- 
lui  ued  Ihe  remaius  of  a  substantial  number 
oi  American  wai-  dead  that  they  liave  been 
:■'•)'.'    '11  irl.'ii'ify  ill  Vietnaii). 
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Sec.  418.  The  CoQcreas  views  til*  lait»-«o«l6 
and  continuing  Soriet  InierviaftiMi  Id  An- 
gola, including  actlTV  apoDMnb^  UMl  ma^ 
port  of  Cuban  armed  forces  In  Angobt.  •§ 
being  completely  Inconslsteut  wttb  any  raa- 
Bonably  defined  poUcy  of  detente,  as  veil 
as  with  articles  I  and  n  at  tbe  Unttad 
Nations  Charter,  tbe  principle  of  nomlnter- 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  other  oountrles 
agreed  to  at  Helsinki  in  1975,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  recent  bilateral  agreements  between 
the  United  Staies  and  tbe  XTxUon  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Such  InterventUm  should 
be  taken  explicitly  into  account  In  United 
States  forei^  policy  planning  and  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  constat 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Recoro.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  IV? 

AMEKOMXNT    OFFCBEO    BY    MB.    STimDS 

Mr.  8TUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stttdds:  At  tbe 
end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  is  requested  to  tmdertake  immedi- 
ately an  evaluation  of  tbe  emergency  food 
needs  of  Portugal.  It  Is  further  tbe  sense 
of  the  CcMigresa  that  tbe  President  should 
take  timely  action  to  alleviate  such  emer- 
gency by  providing  Portugal  with  food  com- 
modities under  the  provisions  of  pertinent 
statutes." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8TDDDS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  had  consultation  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  amendment.  He  Is  a  new 
member  of  the  committee,  .and  he  cer- 
tainly has  an  interest  in  Portugal.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  very  excc^ent 
amendment,  and  on  the  majority  side  I 
would  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendmoit. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STDDD8. 1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

We  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  we  aJso 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STUDDB.  I  thank  the  gentlonen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (lir.  Studds). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  en- 
gage the  chairman  of  the  CMumittee 
in  colloquy,  if  i  may  have  the  diair- 
man's  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  section  403(c)  deal- 
ing with  the  liquidation  of  Indochina 


funds  ai»  autlMfflaed  to  re- 
main BvailaUe  among  ottier  mrpoaeB  to 
meet  tbe  neMnaiy  eipenaes  from  tbe 
tannfnatkm  of  Bwrtrtanfif  programs  In 
Indochina  Including  the  settlement  of 
claims  tmd  associated  perscnmel  costs. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  tbat 
this  authority  will  permit  the  settlement 
of  ttie  equitable  claims  against  the  United 
States  of  Vietnamese  refugees  who  are 
here  and  formerly  were  U.6.  Mission  em- 
ployees? 

A  number  of  our  former  Vietnamese 
employees  were  unable  to  receive  the 
limited  exchange  of  piasters  into  dollars 
in  ttie  closing  days  when  the  U.S.  Mission 
authorized  the  exchange  up  to  a  maxi- 
mtnn  of  $2,000.  The  U.S.  Mission  was 
unable  to  handle  ttie  volume  at  its  ex- 
change windows  and  bottleneck  had  de- 
veloped. Amolcan  officials  at  that  point 
encouraged  Vietnamese  employees  to 
take  their  piasters  along  and  not  delay 
departure,  assuring  them  facilities  would 
be  provided  to  convert  those  piasters — ^up 
to  the  limit  of  $2,000 — at  the  destination 
points  of  the  UJS.  evacuation.  Thus,  a 
substantial  number  obtained  their  ex- 
change into  dollars  through  turn-in  of 
piasters  in  Saigon  while  others  were 
denied  the  faciUty  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  and  In  reliance  upon  informa- 
tion given  them  by  American  officials. 

I  believe  the  language  of  403(c)  au- 
thorizes this  equitable  settlement  of 
former  personnel  claims  and  hope  you 
can  confirm  my  understanding 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. That  was  my  understanding  as  well. 

AMENDICKNTS   OFFEBED   BT   MS.   PICIEI.E 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
ammdments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page 
69,  line  16,  add  tbe  following  new  sections: 

See.  417.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  President 
tbat  olBclals  of  a  foreign  nation  receiving 
assistance  imder  this  Act  have  received  pay- 
ments, or  other  lUegal  and  improper  con- 
siderations of  value  from  a  United  States 
oorpcM'ation  in  return  for  a  contract  to  pur- 
chase arms  or  other  military  material  from 
the  United  States  corporation,  tbe  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  within  60  days  a 
report  outlining  the  circiunstances  of  such 
payment,  or  other  considerations.  The  rejiort 
shall  contain  a  recommendation  from  tbe 
President  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  a  security  assistance  pro- 
gram with  that  nation. 

Sec.  418.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  President 
that  officials  of  a  foreign  nation  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  have  extorted,  or 
attempted  to  extort,  money,  or  other  things 
of  value  In  return  for  certain  actions  by  tbe 
officials  of  that  nation  that  allows  a  United 
States  citizen  or  corporation  to  conduct  busi- 
ness In  that  nation,  tbe  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  60  days  a  report 
outlining  the  circumstances  of  such  extor- 
tion. The  report  shall  contain  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  President  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  a  security 
assistance  program  with  tbat  nation." 


BCr.  SUXUt  Mz.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  ocriisent  that  tbe  amendments 
be  considered  en  Uoe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thbre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  for  two  new  sec- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  bill;  one  irtiich 
says  that  if  officials  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion are  found  to  have  made  lU^cal  pay- 
ments to  any  U.S.  corporation  for  the 
payment  of  arms,  that  tbe  President 
upon  that  evidence  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue a  security  assistance  program  with 
that  nation. 

T^e  other  amendment  is  on  the  same 
subject,  which  simply  says  that  if  the 
President  finds  that  the  officials  of  a 
foreign  nation  receiving  assistance  under 
Uiis  Act  have  extorted  or  attempted  to 
extort  money  or  other  things  of  value  in 
return  for  certain  actions  by  the  officials 
of  that  nation,  that  that  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  Congress  with  the  recom- 
mendation whether  we  should  continue 
that  assistance  program  or  not. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  for  2  months  or  so,  our 
media  industry  has  portrayed  fully  the 
story  of  payoffs  overseas. 

I  do  not  think  any  American  can  con- 
done bribes  and  related  activities.  Nor 
can  I  accept  that  our  citizens  agree  with 
the  excuse,  "Everyone's  doing  it."  Any- 
way, if  everyone  is  doing  it,  let  us  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

As  I  said,  my  amendment  is  a  first  step 
to  take  action  to  erase  the  bribe  scandal. 

Under  my  amendment  tbe  President, 
upon  a  finding  of  bribe  payments,  would 
have  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
whether  or  not  to  continue  military  as- 
sistance to  the  nation  extracting  the 
bribe. 

This  is  not  a  burdensome  amendment, 
nor  does  it  tie  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  can  imagine  that  any  President,  rec- 
ommending the  United  States  continue 
aid  to  a  country  collecting  bribes  will 
face  strong  moral  indi^iaiitm  fn»n  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people. 

So  my  amendment  is  not  hand-typing 
in  practice,  but  it  is  a  strong  statement 
of  what  this  House  thinks  of  bribes. 

The  time  for  "oohing  and  aahlng"  over 
news  articles  is  over.  Let  us  take  some 
legislative  action.  Let  us  said  a  message 
to  the  international  community. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  my  first  amendment 
was  intended  to  deal  with  situations 
where  arms  dealers  have  paid  bribes  to 
foreign  countries. 

This  amoidment  is  designed  to  help 
the  honest  businesses  and  individuals 
who  refuse  to  be  part  of  an  extortion 
scheme. 

Just  as  my  previous  amendment  states, 
the  President  is  to  report  to  the  Congress 
when  an  extortion,  or  attempted  extor- 
tion, plot  is  foimd.  The  rqwrt  is  to  make 
a  recommendation  whether  or  not  to  cut 
off  military  aid. 

This  is  not  burdensome. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today  about  the  American  group 
that  refused  to  pay  bribes  to  govern- 
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ment  representatives  iu  Haiti.  It  appears 
that  our  Oovemment  has  done  nothing 
to  help  our  citizens  trying  to  be  ethical  In 
this  matter. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Haiti  re- 
ceived $28,000  in  military  training  aid 
last  fiscal  year.  The  State  Department  is 
planning  for  $200,000  in  military  traiji- 
ing  monies  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

If  the  extortion  attempts  reported  lii 
today's  papers  occurred  under  m>' 
amendment,  we  would  have  the  option  of 
cutting  off  this  aid. 

Let  us  protect  Americans  from  extor- 
tion. Let  us  stop  talking  and  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  international  community. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  vit-ld  to  the  di.stiiit:ui  -li- 
ed chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chainnan  I  have 
examined  both  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  the  objectives  pursued 
by  the  gentleman.  Our  committee  put  in 
sevei-al  provisions  in  this  bill  In  order  to 
cure  the  kind  of  practices  that  have  been 
highlighted  in  the  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers in  recent  weeks.  We  are  requiring: 
the  reporting  of  all  commi.«;sion.s  on  mili- 
tary sales,  and  so  forth. 

I  hope,  therefore  that,  the  gentleuutu  s 
amendment  goes  in  that  direction  and 
does  not  propose  to  give  some  crook  in 
some  foreign  coimtry  an  opportunity  to 
dictate  our  security  policy.  The  way  I 
read  it.  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  our  bill,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have 
checked  with  counsel  and  the  staff  and 
I  believe  it  does  meet  their  approval. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
fi-om  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
have  had  a  chance  to  look  this  over  and 
■  I  share  the  chaii-man's  feelin;,'.  We,  too. 
will  accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle > . 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AJISNDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  sr.VRK 

Mr.  8TARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sta»:<  :  On  pa^e 
B4,  Una  10.  BUVs.e  Unes  10  through  17  and 
in^rt  In  Ueu  thereof : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatloM  of 
tbe  Senata  wltWn  120  days  af  t^r  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  every  120  days 
thereafter,  on  progress  toward  full  respect 
lor  the  human  and  legal  rlghte  of  all  United 
States  citizens  detained  Ui  Mexico." 


Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  thl.s 
amendment  not  only  for  myself,  but  on 
behaU  of  Mr.  Bisk,  Mr.  Railsback,  and 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the 
530  or  so  American  prisoners  in  Mexican 
jails  so  many  of  whom  have  had  their 
legal  and  human  rights  violated  and 
denied. 

Onr  amendment  Is  directed  not  at  the 


thi-ust  of  the  language  on  this  subject  in 
the  committee  tain,  but  »edu  only  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  reporting  re- 
quirements by  the  Executive  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

First,  let  me  give  a  little  background 
on  the  problem. 

There  are  around  530  U.S.  prisoners 
now  in  Mexican  jails — the  number  fluc- 
tuates between  500  and  600.  and  with 
new  arrests  being  made  daily.  This  is  by 
far  the  greatest  concentration  of  Ameri- 
cans in  any  foreign  jail — it  is  almost  one- 
third  of  the  .American  prison  population 
o\'erseas. 

Two  years  nf^o.  I  became  uware  of  al- 
legations that  Americans  in  Mexico  were 
being  denied  their  legal  rights  suppos- 
edly Kuaranteed  them  under  Uie  Mexi- 
can Constitution  and  under  Mexican 
law.  OtiT,  of  about  150  individual  ca.<:es 
which  we  collected  and  analyzed  over  10 
months,  man/  serious  alleBa,tion.s  were 
made,  which  appeared  to  have  merit;  96 
alleged  the\'  had  been  physically  iibuseri 
or  tortured  to  force  confe.ssions.  .some 
with  electric  cattle-prod.s;  68  allowed 
they  had  been  extorted  by  Mexican  at- 
torneys, .some  of  whom  were  listed  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  as  being  i-eputable,  from 
anvwhere  between  $5,000  and  $30,000. 

Over  60  alleged  they  had  been  forced 
lo  sign  confessions  in  Spanish  without 
interpreters  present:  80  had  been  held 
incommunicado  without  acces.s  to  a  law- 
yer or  to  Embassy  officials:  25  had  b«>cn 
incarcerated  over  1  year,  .sometime.- 
for  2.  without  receiving  a  sentence. 

Ov.M-  30  had  had  their  pei-sonal  prop- 
erty and  valuables^,  ranging  from  air- 
planes to  ramei"as,  confiscated;  over  100 
itllcgeci  they  had  been  bribed  or  mal- 
treated in  prison. 

All  of  ihc-^e  allegation.-^,  if  substanti- 
ated, would  be  violations  not  only  oi 
American  law  in  most  cases,  but  would 
be  violations  under  one  or  more  of  Mex- 
ican laws,  the  Mexican  Constitution,  the 
United  States-Mexico  Bilateral  Consular 
Convention,  the  Vienna  Convention,  and 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Stiile  Department  denietl  the  -il- 
legations. 

Since  tlial  time,  over  tlie  l.ust  2  years. 
a  lot  has  happened.  Some  good  steps 
have  been  taken  to  secure  fair  legal  treat- 
ment, but  imfortunately,  Americans  are 
still  being  arrested  In  Mexico  at  the  rate 
of  40  a  month — there  were  200  in  Decem- 
ber alone— and  In  far  too  many  cases, 
they  are  still  being  cattle  prodded,  still 
being  subject  to  water  torture,  still  be- 
ing held  inconunimicado,  and  still  being 
extorted  by  Mexican  attorneys.  Some 
evidence  indicates  that  treatment  is  even 
worse  than  It  was  a  year  ago — there  Is 
more  violence,  more  fear.  For  the  first 
time,  two  American  prisoners  in  Mexico 
were  killed  last  month. 

The  State  Department  has  recentl,v 
made  a  case-by-case  review  of  all  cases 
of  American  prisoners  In  Mexico,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Political  and  Military  Affairs. 
They  concluded,  albeit  a  little  belatedly, 
that  there  are  indeed  massive  violations 
of  rights  in  Mexico:  that  peavie  are  tor- 
tured: they  are  held  incommunicado  and 
denied  access  to  lawyers  and  Embassy 
officials;  they  are  physJcaHy  abtised  In 


prison;  they  are  held  far  over  the  legal 
Umlt  without  being  sentenced;  and  they 
are  extorted. 

Alas,  the  State  Department  proposed 
no  sohitlons  to  the  problem  aside  from 
those  which  have  been  tried  and  failed 
in  the  past. 

I  think  it  says  something  abotit  oar 
concern  as  a  government  for  tavman 
rights  when  you  compare  our  OoTem- 
ment's  lack  of  reaction  to  torture  versus 
the  British  Government's  immediate  re- 
call of  their  Ambassador  from  a  nation 
in  which  they  had  discovered  just  one 
British  subject  had  been  physically 
;>bu.sed  by  authorities. 

Now  I  applaud  the  committee's  inclu- 
.>-!on  in  this  bill  of  language  which  in- 
Ninic'.'-  the  President  to  take  steps  di- 
rtctly  with  the  President  of  Mexico  to 
Misure  fair  and  humane  treatment  for 
U.S.  citizens. 

It  IS  good  lanpuage  and  represents  an 
in-.poitiuit  step  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
.iu,.tiee  for  Americans  in  Mexico.  It  is 
totally  consistent  with  and  complemen- 
tarv  to  the  President's  duties  and  respon- 
v:b)litie>-  under  22  U.S.C.  1732. 

Our  amendment  would  not  address  the 
ihrust  of  the  committee  language;  out 
mnendment  merely  strengthens  the  re- 
porting requirements. 

Although  this  is  a  moderate  amend- 
uivnt,  I  want  to  stress  how  very  impor- 
tnnt  it  is. 

Tliese  prisoners,  many  of  therii,  were 
beaten  up,  cattle-prodded,  denied  food, 
or  whatever  else,  maybe  2  years  ago.  Some 
of  them  have  not  been  tried  yet.  Some 
of  them  are  Innocent,  but  are  sitting 
down  there  rotting  while  waiting  for  a 
trial. 

Imagine  for  a  minute,  if  you  were  in- 
liocent,  having  to  sit  in  jail,  subject  to 
physical  abuse,  for  2  years  while  wait- 
ing to  vindicate  yourself.  Even  if  you 
were  not  iimocent.  Imagine  being  ripped 
off  to  the  tune  of  $30,000,  not  being  able 
to  see  lawyers  or  consular  o£Bcers,  not 
liaving  interpreters  in  court,  and  being 
constantly  subject  to  beatings  and  other 
phy&ical  abuse. 

Tlie  reason  my  amendment  is  so  im- 
portant is  that  these  prisoners,  and  their 
families  and  friends  who  are  your  con- 
stituents, not  just  mine,  have  been  watt- 
ing sometimes  for  years  to  gain  at  least 
some  recognition  of  their  rights  in  Mei- 
ico.  They  simply  do  not  beUcve  that  their 
conditions  will  improve  or  thai  anybody 
i.s  vei-y  sincere  about  heliidng  them  un- 
less some  time  frame  is  outlined. 

That  is  why  I  have  Inserted  language 
which  would  require  the  first  report  on 
progiess  toward  himuoie  treatment  with- 
in 120  days  from  enactment  of  this  bill. 
It  would  also  require  reports  every  120 
days  thereafter. 

I  have  moderated  my  amendment 
from  my  original  vtopoeal,  which  would 
have  required  a  report  within  60  days, 
and  more  every  30  days  thereafter.  I  still 
prefer  my  original  language,  but  in  an 
effort  to  be  ammdable  and  realtotic,  I 
have  offered  this  compromise  as  a  sub- 
stitute. ^  . 
I  want  also  to  say  that  the  second  part 
of  my  amendment,  which  requtres  con- 
tinning  reports  at  least  enrcry  Wfl  <*^ /^ 
essential  to  ensure  continuing  hlgh-M^i 
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diplomatic  interest,  as  well  as  continuing 
congiessional  oversight  and  monltorfaig. 

It  has  heea  proven  time  and  time 
again  that  representations  on  this  sub- 
ject made  through  the  normal  diplomatic 
channels  simirty  do  not  work,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  19  <rf  23  protest 
notes  seift  by  our  Embassy  to  the  Mex- 
ican Government  on  treatmMit  of  UJB. 
pri.soners  stOl  have  not  be«i  answered. 
For  this  reason  alone,  continued  high- 
level  Executive  pressure  on  a  Presld«it- 
to-P»"esident  level  is  essential.  While  ttie 
Secretary  of  State  under  this  language 
is  authorized  to  report  to  Congress  on 
progress,  would  certainly  expect  that  the 
President  would  remain  actively  in- 
volved, consistent  with  his  responsibili- 
ties under  22  U.S.C.  1732. 

Penally,  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  language  is  totally  consistent 
with  other  reporting  requirements  which 
Congress  has  enacted  in  the  past. 

In  the  hopes  that  Congress  will  go  on 
record  as  supporting  its  own  right  to 
know  and  its  own  right  to  monitor  the 
human  rights  of  Ameiicans  overseas,  I 
urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
t«)  the  dlstinguislied  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  "nie  gentleman  did  talk 
to  me  about  this  amendment.  We  did 
have  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  as  the 
committee  knows,  for  a  perlodle  r^jort- 
ing  requirement.  I  think  putting  It  on  a 
quarterly  basis  makes  it  ea^er.  Also 
placing  the  responsttnhty  on  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  chau-man  of  the 
full  committee  ha.s  no  obiection,  I  eer- 
ti  inly  do  xK>t. 

Mj-.  MORGAN.  Mr  Chaurman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  ameaxfanent. 

Mr.  BROOMFIEII>.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  tills  side. 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  express  my  gi-ave  concern  over 
the  reports  we  i^ave  received  m  the 
tieament  of  Americans  in  Mexican  jaUs. 
Last  October,  I  was  contacted  by  one  of 
my  constituents  from  Sterling.  HI.,  re- 
garding his  brother,  Randall  Stoudt.  who 
had  been  ai-rested  In  Matammros.  l^dco. 
and.  as  far  as  he  could  determine,  had 
been  cliarged  with  possessioa  of  mari- 
huana. I  then  contacted  the  Cbnsulate 
in  Matamoros  who  advised  me  that  the 
subject  was  Incarcerated  on  charges  of 
possession  of  marfhuana  and  ^at  "under 
current  law  and  practice,"  the  yoimg  man 
faced  the  posslblltty  of  several  months 
detention  "irtifle  awaiting  |ucH(daI  proc- 
ess and  ti-lal."  \ 

The  sitnatfon  of  Randy  l^udt  has 
aroused  much  ani.er  and  concern  in  his 
hometown  of  Sterling,  m.,  and  the  sttr- 
rounifing  eommtmity.  The  veterans  at 
Sauk  VaUey  College  in  Dixon.  HI.,  which 
Randy  attended,  organised  a  rock  eon- 
cert  for  the  students  to  raise  funds  to 
assist  Randy  and  the  otlier  young  man 
who  was  arrestee*  wfth  him,  both  of 
whom  are  Vietnam  veterans.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  mmsber  of  letters  team  friends 
andcypcemed  dOaeas.  U  has  been  re- 
ported that  Randy  and  his  companion 
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are  bang  hrid  vvith  80  other^rfeoiier?, 
witti  ttie  vast  age  span  of  13  to  71  years. 
Lice,  rats,  and  roaches  abound  the  c^, 
which  contains  only  42  bunks.  The  rest 
of  the  prisoners  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Botti  of  these  young  men  stated  that 
they  were  beaten  unto  they  signed  a 
statement  written  in  Spanish,  which  they 
coidd  not  i-ead,  but  which  they  believed 
to  be  a  confession.  Randy's  companion 
stated  tliat  he  was  forced  to  stand  on 
his  toes  during  the  questioning  and  his 
feet  were  stomped  on  each  time  his  heels 
fell  back  to  the  floor.  He  further  stated 
that  he  suffered  two  or  three  cracked 
ribs  for  which  he  received  no  medical 
attention.  Medical  care  must  be  paid  for 
by  prisonei's  as  almost  every  other  item 
not  necessary  for  bare  subsistence,  in- 
cluding in  many  iii-slances,  food.  The  two 
men  have  pleaded  to  their  families  for 
money,  clothing  and  food.  Their  fami- 
hes  have  stated  that  fees  for  a  Mexican 
attorney,  which  began  at  $150,  rose 
rapidly  to  $300.  then  $800,  then  $1,500, 
anid  now  $3,000.  Fees  for  other  Ameri- 
cans, arrested  under  similar  conditions, 
have  risen  much  higher. 

Of  the  close  to  600  Ainerican&  being 
held  in  Mexican  jails,  approximately  450 
of  them  are  being  held  on  drug  charges. 
Those  arrested  may  be  held  for  as  long 
as  a  year  awaiting  trial  and  undei*  Mexi- 
can— Napoleonic  Code — ^law  there  is  no 
bail  or  bond  system,  Nai'cotics  sentences 
are  presently  running  7  to  8  years,  with 
the  average  sentence  being  5  V-i  years.  As 
witli  the  Stoudt  family,  othei-  families 
have  no  way  of  knowing  for  certain  if 
the  money  Uiey  send  for  legal  fees  is 
spent  in  this  way. 

I  do  not  condone  the  actions  of  those 
arrested  if  tliey  have,  in  fact,  br-okeu  the 
law.  What  does  concern  me  and  the 
family  and  friends  of  prisoners  such  as 
Randy  Stoudt,  however,  are  the  deplor- 
able conditions  that  these  Americans 
must  face  in  the  Mexican  jails,  the  In- 
IramBite  treatanent  which  they  receive, 
and  most  importantly,  the  failm-e  to 
grant  them  their  legal  rights. 

Because  of  the  strongei*  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  combat  the 
drug  trafficking,  there  has  been  a  strik- 
ing Increase  in  the  number  of  Amei'icans 
arrested  foe  drug-related  ciimes.  While 
we  need  to  act  strongly  and  swiftly  in 
combating  the  drag  trafBe  fi-om  and 
thnmch  Mexico,  we  cannot  forget  the 
neeenity  in  doing  whstevo-  we  can  to 
see  tliat  the  rights  of  those  Americans 
arrested  ane  protected. 

As  a  result  of  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Congressman  Stahk  last  year,  the 
State  D^piartment  has  been  repoa-tinc 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Political  and  Military  Affairs,  chaired 
by  Congressman  Pascell.  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  It  is  felt  that  the  hearings 
which  have  been  held  have  Impraved  the 
actions  of  the  State  Department  with 
regard  to  their  responsfbOities  for  the 
Americans  within  the  Umlts  of  the  for- 
eign service.  The  problem  has  not  beoi 
resolved,  however,  and  it  is  now  felt  that . 
after  several  years  of  low-level  exchanges 
m  this  problem,  the  President  should 
appeal  directly  to  Mexican  President 
Echeverria. 

Our  amendment  woiJd,  in  our  opinion, 


streugthoi  the  provision  in  the  Liter - 
national  Beenrity  Asslstanee  Act  deahng 
wi6t  this  matter.  Tfiis  amenAnent  woidd 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report, 
on  tlie  Pi-esident's  behalf,  witMn  120 
days  (^  enactment  on  action  taken  in 
tills  regard.  It  would  also  requbv  Mm  to 
(-ontinue  to  F^x)rt  at  specifie  tatortals 
of  120  days.  This  higher-ICTcl  exchange 
appear-s  necessary  as  the  righfts  of  Amer- 
icans are  still  being  vi<^ted.  and  «ie 
time  limit  Is  necessary  because  of  the 
uj"gency  of  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesffcm  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tbe  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stmue)  . 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.\:.fENDMEVT  OFFERED  BY  MX.  laDae.aM 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollow-s : 

.^.jiiend.Tieiit  offered  by  Mr.  Mobgam:  Pa^e 
55.  line  1,  Inunediatley  after  "That"  Insert 
'for  the  nscal  year  197«  and  the  period 
ijegii'iilDg  July  I.  19'(6.  and  ending  Septon- 
l>-i-  30,  1976.". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi".  Chairman.  I  ain 
izoing  to  be  very  brief  in  the  explanation 
cf  this  amendment.  This  amendmoat  it- 
designed  to  instu'e  that  no  new  sales  can 
be  made  or  no  credit  gxiarantees  extend- 
ed under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
after  September  30,  1975,  unless  the 
President  determines  and  certifles  to  the 
Congress  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 620ix>  of  the  Foreign  Assistanrt:' 
•A',  r  of  1961  have  been  met. 

I  would  like  to  ronind  the  Member.- 
that  the  Committee  on  IhtamatioBal  Re- 
lations will  shortly  consider  the  authori- 
zation for  military  sales  activities  for  tlie 
post-September  30,  197(J  period.  We  will 
reriew  this  entire  i-ssue  at  that  tfane  and 
make  our  recommendations  again  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
pay  tiibute  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  HAMII.TOW) .  a  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  International  BdatioBs, 
who  worked  with  all  parties  interested  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Greek-Turkfch  dis- 
pute in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise plan.  Tills  amendment  Is  a  product 
of  those  efforts.  In  presenting  it.  I  again 
Viant  to  give  my  assurance  thai  in  the 
1977  fiscal  authorization,  we  via  try  to 
work  out  a  furUier  arraneenent,  based 
(HI  the  progress  of  tfee  Cypms  negotia- 
tions, to  restore  normal  U.S.  relatfons 
with  all  the  countaries  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  d^i^ted  to  jMd 
to  tioe  gentleman  from  Indtewa  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  ,  who  has  done  mmh  a  nag- 
nificait  job  in  working  out  tlds  Imgaage 
in  order  to  avoid  a  floor  fli^t  oo  tUa  bfil 
which  would  jecqrardlse  the  vdtole  pro- 
gram,- 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  CSiainMB.  I 
would  jost  like  to  expRv  Bssr 
tion  f  or  the  khEid  vordi  ei  tte  < 
I  think  the  ehairmsn  has  fidiliMil  M 
very  welL  

Mr.  BBOOMFBSUX  Mx.  catattiraaB, 
will  the  gentlwaa  ylaM? 

Mr.  UOBOAK.  I  yield  to  the  gwatle 
man  from  &fichigan. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  .  who  I  think  has  done  a  su- 
perb Job  in  reconciling  thi^i  most  difiQ- 
cult  issue. 

I  rise  not  with  great  enthu.-.iasm,  but 
I  will  reluctantly  accept  the  amendment. 
I  would  only  ask  the  Cliairmau  one  ques- 
tion: In  accepting  this  amendment,  we 
do  not  prejudice  the  t;ituation  as  far  a.s 
assistance  to  Turkey  is  concerned  ui  the 
fiscal  year  1977  military  a.ssistance  bill. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Tlial  is  true.  I  intend 
to  work  on  the  fiscal  1977  bill,  a.^  I  said, 
and  try  to  correct  tlie  situation  vhicli 
has  developed  iii  our  relations  with  Tur- 
key and  Greece  as  a  re^-ult  of  the  events 
on  Cyprus — if  there  is  any  way  possible 
to  do  so.  We  are  urging  both  nation-. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  to  sec  it  some  per- 
manent settlement  c;.n  Ijc  made  on 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  On  tlie  basis  ol 
the  Chairman's  word  and  v.ith  llie  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  iMr,  Hxmiiioni, 
wo  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlLi.uin 
from  Pennsylvaiiia  'Mr.  Morgan*  . 

The  amendment  wa.->  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFKKRED  BY  MR.  FRASER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ouer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.^  iullows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Fn.\hER;  On  page 
5&,  after  line  15.  add  the  foUowliig  new  sec- 
tion: 

MrTKORt?ATION    F<.K   IN  1  tRNATIONAI,   AlOMIC 
ENERC.r    AGEN'CV 

Sec.  417.  Section  3l3ia)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  As.-.Li,tance  Act 
of  1975  (P.L.  94-161)  t-*  amended  by  strlklne 
the  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3);  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4; 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and";  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  pHragraph  Ininiedi- 
ately  after  paragraph  (4)  : 

(5)  by  adding  a  new  svibsection  (I)  to  read 
ii.-i  follows: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  amounU  ollitrwi-se 
available  under  this  section,  there  are  a\i- 
tliorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fi.'.cal  year 
1976  and  to  remain  available  until  expended 
*1  000.000  to  be  available  only  for  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  safeguards 
and  inspections  relating;  to  nuclear  iissile  fa- 
cilities and  materials." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
.serve  a  point  of  order  a^i^inst  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  reserves  a 
lioint  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
brief,  because  I  think  this  amendment 
may  not  be  entirely  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  add  $1  miUlon 
to  the  Safeguards  program  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

There  is.  I  think,  a  growing  recognition 
that  we  have  to  strengthen  that  capabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  that  agency  if  we  are 
going  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  aroimd  the  world.  The 
sale  and  transfer  of  nuclear  materials  is 
growing.  More  and  more  countries  are 
getting  that  kind  of  power  source.  The 
only  thing  that  really  protects  us  against 


the  improper  diversion  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials or  the  turning  of  nuclear  technology' 
to  the  majdng  of  weapons  Is  the  Safe- 
guards program  administered  by  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

So  I  would  hope  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  germane,  it  will  be  supported: 
if  it  is  ruled  out  of  order,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  look  at  this,  if  the  matter 
arises  in  conference,  because  I  beUeve  in 
tlie  other  body  they  have  taken  some  ac- 
tion to  add  this  kind  of  additional  re- 
source for  the  carryir.t;  out  of  the  Safe- 
guards program. 

Tiio  CHAIRMAN.  Does  tlie  [;.  nibniaii 
from  Pemisylvania  <Mr.  Mo!<;;.an)  insist 
on  h;-  point  of  order? 

Mr  MORO.^N  Ve.s.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
do 

M;'.  Chairnian  this  amendment  au- 
thort:  "•'•  funds  Ip/  the  International 
Atoniic  Energy  Afe^/iicv.  This  is  a  .suhlect 
of  r.  liiTerent  bill,  not  the  one  before  the 
Ho'ise  at  this  time. 

Th'j  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
ceeds Hie  scope  of  the  bill  before  us  and 
it  is  not  E.'ermane. 

Th<'  CHAIRMAN.  Doe?  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota  'Mr.  FR.^SKR>  wi.'ih  to  be 
heaic!  on  the  point  of  order? 

>■■/.  rRASSR.  No,  Mr.  Chainninn.  T  do 
not. 

Th"  CH.MRM.XN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chaii  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pemsylvanla  'Mr.  Morcan* 
are  correct. 

The  amendnient  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is  not 
germ;' lie  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  bill, 
and  lor  that  reason  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

AMENnME:^T    OFrFRED    HY    MR.    HARRINCTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aaieudnieut  offered  by  Mr.  Harrington: 
Page  47.  strike  out  line  9,  and  all  that  follows 
there.ifter  through  line  13  on  page  48,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

PROHIBITION   ACAI.V.ST  MILITARY   AND  Ol.Il.K 
ASSISTANCr   AND  SALES   TO  CHILE 

Sec.  409.  (a)  No  military  or  security  sup- 
porting a.ssistance  may  be  furnished  unaer 
the  Foreign  A-ssistance  Act  of  1961:  no  sales 
(including  cash  sales)  or  deliveries  pursuant 
to  previou.s  sales  may  be  made,  no  credits 
(including  participations  in  credits)  may  be 
extended,  and  no  loan  may  be  guaranteed, 
imdcr  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act:  and 
no  lictii.se  under  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Serurily  ."Vet  of  1954  may  be  effective  and  no 
deliveries  pursuant  to  any  such  license  may 
be  made:  with  respect  to  Chile. 

(b)  No  deliveries  of  any  such  assistance 
may  be  made  to  Chile  on  and  after  tlie  date 
of  euactmerit  of  this  section. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  serve  notice  that,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  copies  of  amendments  should 
be  delivered  to  each  side.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  request  that,  if  there  are  further 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  any  Mem- 
ber, they  give  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  sides  the  right  to  see  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  apologize  to  the  committee  chair- 
man for  the  oversight.  If  they  hove  not 
been  delivered,  they  will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes tiie  gontlem.m  from  Massachusetts 


(Mr.    Harringion)    In    support   of    his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  very  brief.  This  matter  has  been 
covered  perhaps  more  than  any  otlier 
issue  that  would  have  come  up  tills  af- 
ternoon in  tlie  human  rights  category. 

Let  me  stress  one  point  at  the  outset 
that  I  feel  is  particularly  important.  In 
tliis  bill,  the  administration  has  sought 
no  grant  military  aid  nor  FMS  credits 
for  tlie  militaristic  nation  of  Chile,  and 
the  amendment  consequently  adopted  in 
tlie  committee  which  deals  wiUi  those 
tiaditional  sectors  is,  in  nij  opinion,  mis- 
leading. 

Wliat  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
have  the  House  adopt  an  amendment 
that  conforms  to  an  amendment  which 
was  decisively  adopted  hi  tlie  Senate 
with  \'ery  broad  bipartisan  support,  and 
substantial  support  from  the  members 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
sides.  My  amendment  deals  with  the  po- 
tential for  arms  transfers  to  Chile  pro- 
vided by,  I  think,  unconscionable  gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  this  Government. 
The  auminLstration  has  not  sought 
militai  V  aid  nor  FMS  credits  but  has  al- 
reaay  c  ommitted  $122  million  hi  military 
sales  whicli  have  been  contracted  for 
and  which  will  be  cnnceled  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

The  administration  has  estimated  tliat 
$18  million  in  FMS  cash  sales  hi  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  $30  milhon  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  also  be  provided  to 
Chile.  It  Ls  my  intention  reallj'  to  insure 
that  while  we  can  be  generous  perhaps 
with  some  conscience  when  it  comes  to 
economic  assistance,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  as  generous  when  it 
comes  to  allowuig  the  purchase  of  mili- 
tary weapons,  of  various  kinds,  by  a  gov- 
ernment that  hi  all  quarters,  including 
our  own  somewhat  belatedly,  has  shown 
itself  to  be  very  disturbing  m  the  treat- 
ment of  its  own  people.  I  think  that  has 
been  documented  suflBciently. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  hopefully  not 
to  allow  us  to  escape  tlie  responsibilities 
of  the  House.  In  this  bill,  we  have  lan- 
guage which  appears  to  be  barring  mih- 
tary  assistance  when  none  was  sought. 
My  amendment  suggests  that,  if  we  are 
really  serious  in  our  desire  to  properly 
give  economic  aid.  we  should  also  make 
it  Impossible  for  this  government  to  con- 
tinue to  purchase  arms.  We  should  say 
in  more  convincing  fashion  than  I  think 
we  have  shown  up  to  now  that  we  object 
to  their  arms  purchases  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  some  historical  measure  of 
responsibility  for  these  things  which  we 
perhaps  have  brought  about. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  we  adopt  my  amendment  and  do 
somethuig  about  the  gap  between  what 
we  profess  we  want  to  do  in  this  bill  and 
what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  not  seen  the 
language  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  amend- 
ment that  he  offered  in  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  the  same 
amendment  which  was  considered  by  the 
committee  and  which  was  turned  down 
by  the  committee. 
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Instead  of  the  Draconutn  measures 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  fnpri  Aiu- 
sachviieUs  and  considered  by  the  other 
body,  we  adopted  language  which  does 
provide  real  i«strictions.  The  langiu^e 
does  not  permit  grant  military  9siist- 
ance;  it  also  doer;  not  peiinit  foreign 
mihtary  sales  credits  and  guarantees" to 
Chile. 

There  is  a  reitl  slick  in  Uie  lan«ittage 
aJve^Miy  «Klopied  b&'  the  coouuittee,  but 
tbere  is  also  a  carrot.  We  pravide  an 
incentive  for  improvement  in  human 
relations  inX^hile,  and  it  is  a  humanitar- 
ian approach  ratbei-  than  purely  one  of 
taking  tlic  biggest  stick  we  could  find  to 
wield  as  a  dub  over  the  head  of  the 
Chilean  Governni^t  in  a  way  that  would 
be  more  counterproductive  than  produc- 
ti\  e.  In  this  way  we  felt  we  could  achieve 
Uie  desu'ed  result  of  imfyroving  the 
iMunan  rights  situation  in  Chile. 

Oiu'  Government  has  joined  with  ia- 
tei-uational  bodies  in  the  condemnation 
of  such  violations  in  the  ca.se  oi  Chile, 
and  we  liave  im>u-essed  upon  Chile  the 
need  for  action  toward  imturovemeiit. 

Thei-e  lias  been  some  siffa  that  the 
Chilean  Governmest  is  i'«^xmdlng.  A 
month  ago  tiiey  issued  an  amendment  to 
their  internal  security  law  designed  to 
enforce  adherence  to  such  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  standards. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  uudei-stend  that  the 
Chilcaoi  Go\e^-nment  has  assured  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  it  intends  to  fully 
caii-y  out  this  l»w. 

We  are  in  support  of  whatever  will 
bring  the  end  result  of  an  unprovauent 
in  hiunan  rights,  not  only  in  Chile,  but 
in  .some  otliei*  places. 

However,  Mi*.  Chairuiaii,  I  would  sub- 
mit that  the  language  in  the  bill,  whldi 
has  real  restrictions,  suffices  to  achieve 
this  i-esult.  The  aid  result  in  making 
Uie  cuts  that  the  gentleman,  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  HAaRisGTQN}  would  do, 
would  be  counterproductive  instead. 
^  Let  me  speak  about  human  rights  In 
terms  of  human  needs  that  do  exfet  In 
Chile. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
cut  olT  the  Public  Law  480  funds.  It  would 
cut  off  economic  support.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  fact  is  that 
there  Is  a  great  need  in  Chile,  a  greater 
need  for  wheat,  for  example,  than  exists 
in  many  other  places. 

The  reason  there  is  a  substantial  de- 
gi'ee  of  such  Puhhc  Law  480  and  other 
economic  assistance  to  Chile  at  this 
point  is  because  the  previous  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  not  only  made  It  Its  nor- 
mal effort  for  a  Commtmist  regime  to 
cut  off  the  voices  of  opposition  In  the 
press  and  in  the  body  poHtlc,  but  It  also 
wreckecf  the  Chilean  economy.  It  fol- 
lowed iwlicies  that  liferaTTy  ra-ecked  the 
economy  of  CWle. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yenUeman  yleM? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yor*. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
'TTppOTt  of  the  gentleman's  remartes  with 
respect  to  continuation  of  cash  saJes  to 
Chile  because  Chile  is  largrfy  deiiend- 
ent  on  the  United  States  for  stuvort  of 
it's  natiOTTftI  defense  forces  since  mast  of 


tbetr  equipm«i.t  Is  manTtfactured  right 
here  In  our  oym  Nation. 

Tiae  United  States  also  conducts  a 
security  a^ssistance  program  with  Peru 
as  an  alternative  to  further  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  sales  of  military  equipment 
to  tiiat  country.  An  arms  imbalance 
exists  in  the  subregional  ai-ea  of  Peru. 
Accordingly,  it  is  appropriate  tliat  the 
United  States  try  to  conduct  its  security 
assistance  programs  which  will  contin- 
ually be  reviewed  and  be  limited  in  size 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  tiiis 
section,  section  409,  *ould  satisfy  this 
re<iuirement  by  allowing  the  Chileans 
access  to  a  reasonable  level  oi  ca.sh  pur- 
chases. 

I  thank  tlie  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  GiLMAN)  is  well  taken. 

We  are  not  operating  hi  a  vacuimi. 
We  will  upset  the  balance  in  that  entire 
area  if  we  adopt  the  Harrington  amend- 
ment. We  ought  not  uijset  that  balajice. 
We  will  limit  the  effectiveness  of  our 
foreign  policy  if  we  adopt  the  Hai:  ing- 
ton  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemaxi  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  genile- 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  the  distii:- 
guished  chauman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  i  j  c 
in  support  of  the  poc>ition  of  the  genile- 
mant  from  Alabama  <Mi'.  Buchana.n), 

I  voted  against  the  Harrington  amend- 
ment in  coDunittee. 

.Hie  proinsion  adopted  by  our  comiiiu  - 
tec  and  included  in  the  bill  would  limit 
B«Je&  to  Chile,  arms  credit  sales,  but  rier- 
mit  commercial  sales.  We  make  com- 
pwyi-^i^l  sales  to  many  countries  aiomid 
the  world.  Some  of  them  may  be  more 
in  violation  of  civil  rights  and  human 
rights  than  is  Chile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Harrkig- 
ton  amendment  should  be  defeated.  It 
was  defeated  in  committee,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buch.\nan' 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairm.,n. 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to^'tfJKmay.  plead  girilty  to 
a  faOore  to  observe  the  courtesies  of  pro- 
viding the  gentleman  witii  a  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

However.  I  would  hke  to  clarify  one 
thing  which  r  am  sure  the  gentleman 
vi^rald  not  consciously  want  to  allcm-  to 
stand  In  the  Record. 

■nie  amendment  we  have  before  us  to- 
day is  in  no  way  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment offered  before  the  committee.  I 
thought  I  had  made  that  dear. 

We  deal  not  wth  economic  as.sistauce 
or  with  Public  Law  480  funds.  We  deal 
only  with  existing  commitments  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  to  sell  $122  mil- 


lion in  military  hardware,  zhieb  the 
gentleman's  amendment  agreed  to  by 
the  committee  does  not  cover. 

We  deal  with  the  prospect  of  future 
cash  sales,  but  my  amendment  In  no 
way  imiiairs  tiie  capacity  of  tlie  Chileanr 
to  get  the  benefits  of  whc^  we  had 
passed  by  way  of  economic  assistance 
earlier  this  year,  limited  to  $90  m;Qlim. 

JAt.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.^tand  corrected  and  I  congratitlate  t-he 
distiniiuished  gentlemnn  from  Ma^?a- 
rhusetts  for  the  Improvement  ki  his 
snaendmenv.  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
die  iPipruvement  does  not  sufOce  to  cover 
the  obje^lioi's  other'.--ise  stated  to  his 
amendment  that  are  quite  right.  I  think 
i.Ue  approach  suggested  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Massacliusetts  vnil  be  ooiaiter- 
productive.  purely  negative  and  w&uid 
end  vath  the  opposite  result  of  that 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maasaehu- 
.setts  hiteuds.  and  ttie  other  aigtuaaits 
that  were  i-aised  still  stand  whictk  make 
clear  that  the  action  already  tabOEi  t. 
the  committee  is  a  wd.se  and  psupei 
course. 

I  lurge  the  defeat  o£  the  amendmeiii. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  vie^. 
ui  the  number  of  brief  ametdmoats  still 
pending.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  oil  tliis  bill  aiid  ai! 
ametidnients  thereto  dose  at  7  o'elock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiiane  ohjectiu]: 
to  the  request  of  tlie  geiitlemaji  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mi'.  Ci^airmau.  ituserv- 
jiig  the  light  to  object.  I  might  add  t^iat 
I  iiave  had  an  amendment  p^ading  lor 
some  tune  and  I  would  questioa  «heth«>r 
my  amendment  could  be  considered 
within  that  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  saj  tiiat  I  tttok 
iiito  consideration  the  gewyeman's 
amendment  in  my  proposaL  We  have  35 
minutes  in  which  to  do  so.  and  tbe  gec- 
tleman  would  gladly  extaod  additional 
lime  if  liie  gentleman  wishesi. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
might  say  that  some  of  us  ha;ve  waited 
all  day  for  this  section  to  be  read.  We 
sit  back  and  allow  extecsioiK  oi  time 
early  m  Uie  ddaate  but  when  we  ge*:  to 
the  end  of  debate,  time  is  limtted. 

If  we  ere  going  to  oontiane  to  do  ^ktax . 
then  some  of  the  Membos.  iocJudiug 
this  Member,  will  object  to  any  addi- 
tzonal  requests  for  time  daring  all  de- 
bates if  we  are  goixig  to  be  limited  in 
oar  time.  Members  who  spoke  earlier  in 
tbe  debate  receited  extensians  of  time 
and  talked  for  10,  15,  or  20  minutes.  I-; 
fairness,  this  is  not  right. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  viiUi- 
draw  my  imanimous-oonsent  nequesU 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  move  to 
Blrike  the  requisite  nmnber  of  voidB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  use  an  of 
my  time.  I  would  l&e  to  caB  to  the 
attention  of  my  coHeagues  an  editorial 
in  this  morning's  Washfngt<m  Post 
which  generally  suggested  that  Cbn- 
gress  ^ould  not  get  inv<*ved  in  re- 
stricting the  executtve  brands  In  arm.s 
sales,  but  the  last  paragraph  I«  sn- 
portaut.  It  says: 

TTierc  Js,  however,  one  parOcitlaa:  ease  so 
tiearcut  that  tbere  Is  no  gootf  namm  to 
permit  any  execntlro  flesfWMty.  It  l«  sn- 
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thinkable  that  the  Cut^d  btau-s  shc.iiUl 
ooatlnus  to  supply  to  Chile,  a  country  lac- 
ing no  perceptible  foreign  threat,  the  means 
by  which  its  current  milttary  leaders  cr^iel- 
ly  repress  the  Chilean  people  In  order  to 
stay  In  power.  The  C.S.  eovernment  may 
feel  It  necessary  to  suppurt  tlie  Santiago 
Junta,  which — to  its  etitl'.iriiiK  ••'haine— 
It  helped  bring  to  power.  OMier  Aniericaii.^ 
hax-e  no  similar  obligation.  The  Senate 
closed  the  gaping  loophole  by  which  Chile 
can  still  buy  weapons  In  Auifri<-a.  The  Hon'^f 
sliould  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chsiimian.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requbite  number  of 
words  and  I  rt;e  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  keeping  with  tJu- 
mood  of  the  House,  I  will  be  brief. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  have  had  ef- 
forts earlier  today  to  restrict  the  amount 
and  the  nature  of  the  committee  figure-^^ 
in  the  bill  for  Indonesia,  for  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  other  coiuUrie.*;.  Chile,  of 
course,  is  a  logical  target  from  some 
sources.  The  committee  ."Studied  this 
question  veiy  carefully.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  HARniNCTON' 
had  his  amendment  before  tlie  commit- 
tee and  it  received  full  consideration  but 
did  not  receive  majority  support. 

There  are  a  couple  of  basic  i.ssues  to 
remember  here.  Chile  does  have  an  ex- 
ternal threat  from  Peru.  We  had  tlae 
military  in  Chile  to  conduct  a  coup 
uKain.st  the  AUende  dictatorship  that 
was  about  to  make  Cliile  tlie  .second 
C'uba  on  this  hemisphere 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  llie 
unique  problems  that  face  that  country. 
This  amendment  is  really  one  that  de- 
serves to  be  defeated.  It  is  again  an  at- 
tempt at  an  overkill.  It  iiviects  us  into  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  coiuitry.  It  .iust  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chi'irman,  v.  ill 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  tiie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  a  moment  on  the  strange  morallsni 
exhibited  by  this  Congress. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  has  singled  out  Chile 
for  special  treatment.  Section  409  of  the 
committee  bill  terminates  all  U.S.  finan- 
cial support  for  the  Chilean  militaiT- 
Grant  military  aid.  military  credit  sales 
and  security  supporting  a.^.-Utance  would 
be  cut  off.  The  Senate,  of  cour.se.  has 
gone  even  further  and  added  a  section 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  American  anus  to 
Cliile. 

I  find  this  somewhat  difTicult  to  under- 
stand. If  concern  for  human  rights  is 
the  issue — as  advocates  of  the  Chile 
aims  limitation  claim — why  is  there  no 
mention  of  Peru?  M  columnist  Wlllicin 
P.  Buckley  has  noted,  the  rulers  of  Peru 
"have  not  hesitated  to  use  tortiu-e  to 
-suppress  political  dissent."  Yet  where  is 
tlie  congressional  outciy? 

Apparently  the  conuniitee  ftels  tlial 
violations  of  liuman  riahts  by  leftist 
military  dictatorshlp.s  are  permissible. 
.^.pparcntly  many  Congressmen  will  go 
nfter  a  right- v.ing  government  with  a 
vengeance  but  look  the  other  way  when 
\  iolations  are  perpetrated  by  a  leftist 
government.  This  is  covtainly  a  strnnKc 
otid  twisted  morality. 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
aentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Ohaiiman.  I  ri.'e  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  repre- 
.sents  but  another  attempt  to  control  tiie 
internal  affairs  ol  another  nation  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  House  floor.  It 
has  not  \\orke<l  in  the  past,  and  it  will 
net  work  in  this  case. 

The  language  already  included  in  this 
bill  hi  regard  to  t<rms  sales  to  Chile  is.  in 
my  opinion,  an  unwise  infringement  on 
the  legitimate  international  trade  activi- 
ties of  U.S.  industry.  The  effect  of  a  leg- 
islative prohibition  of  this  .sort  will  not 
be  liinitfd  to  military  hardware,  and  it 
will  iiC't  l>e  limited  to  credit  sales.  Many 
U.S  ind'i.vtries  trade  with  Chile  and  with 
its  Ande^iit  Pact  tieitjhbors.  A  discrimi- 
n;it(irv  ban  such  as  is  being  discussed 
here  uill  surely  be  met  with  reactions 
on  tlif  part  of  our  trading  partners  to 
the  detriment  of  our  own  economy. 

And  what  will  be  accomplished  by  n 
ban  on  .sales  to  Chile?  Nothing.  By  fur- 
ther \i  eakening  whatever  contacts  we 
have  with  the  Chilean  Government,  thf 
oiily  effect  will  be  even  less  influence  on 
their  domestic  policies. 

In  addition,  they  will  aei  the  arm.- 
thev  v.ant:  tliey  will  just  go  elsewhere 
for  them.  We  are  certainly  not  the  only 
ones  in  the  market.  The  Arms  Control 
and  Disiiniament  Agency  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  worldwide  military  budg- 
et is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
billion  aninially.  This  amendment  and 
the  hu\guage  hi  the  bill  both  address  but 
a  tiny  portion  of  this  area  of  .spending. 

I  realize  there  will  be  some  form  ot 
limithvg  language  In  this  bill  in  regard 
to  Chile.  That  is  the  target  country  this 
year. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  will  support  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  reported,  even 
though  I  do  not  think  the  ban  .should 
apply  on  sales  for  which  contracts  were 
signed  .several  years  ago.  Hopefully,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  within 
Chile,  the  Presidential  waiver  provision 
might  alleviate  the  situation  later  this 
year  hi  regard  to  th.e  shipment  of  pre- 
viously sold  items. 

Hov.'ever,  the  pending  amendment  goes 
too  far.  The  administration  has  already 
indicated  that  no  funds  were  being  re- 
quested for  nev.'  programs  for  Chile.  We 
have  the  limitation  language  already  in 
the  bill,  and  on  page  36  of  the  bill  there 
is  a  directive  to  the  President  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  all  of  the 
arms  sales  policies  and  practices  of  the 
U.S.  Govermnent.  No  later  than  1  year 
after  enactment  of  this  bill,  tlie  President 
is  to  submit  to  Congress  the  findings  of 
this  study  and  recommendations  for 
legislative  ciianges  in  our  policies.  Surely, 
that  is  tlie  time  for  legislation — compre- 
hensive legislation,  not  discriminatory 
and  arbitrary  legislation — in  this  are:i. 

I  urge  you  to  ^ote  this  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  MORGAT.'.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  plain  tliat  I  know 
what  was  said  in  the  debate  earllw  to- 
day, but  we  are  not  furnishing  Chile 
witli  military.  We  cannot  give  any  mili- 
tary help  to  Chile.  We  are  selling  it  to 
them  for  cash.  I  just  want  to  say  if  the 
Harrington  amendment  is  adopted,  it  Ls 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  tiie  United 
States  more  money  in  cancellation  costs 
and  renegotiation  contracts  than  the 
sales,  so  if  we  want  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  vote  against  tlie  Harrington 
amendment  and  let  the  cash  sales  con- 
tinue on  a  cash  basis. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Harrington 
amendment  which  seeks  to  Insure  that 
no  U.S.  military  assistance  be  provided 
to  the  dictatorship  in  Chile.  This  amend- 
ment does  essentially  the  same  thing  as 
the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  Act  which 
V.  as  adopted  In  the  Senate. 

In  December  of  1974,  we  passed  legis- 
hition  biinnlng  all  grant  military  assist- 
ance and  credit  sales  to  Chile.  TTie  com- 
mittee bill  as  reix)rted  pi-operly  reaffirms 
cnr  intent,  and  continues  the  ban  of  such 
aid  to  the  junta.  The  bill  as  reported, 
however,  still  allows  tor  cash  sales  ol 
military  items  and  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  license  commercial  sales  of  weap- 
olos  to  Chile,  'llils  defect  has  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  DOD  figures,  in  contracts  and 
orders  from  Chile  for  U.S.  militarj'  weap- 
ons in  the  amount  of  $122  million  in  1974 
and  1975  making  Chile  a  major  customer 
in  Latin  America  for  U.S.  arms. 

Of  this,  scheduled  for  delivery  this 
spring,  are  18  Northrup  P-5E  Tiger  n 
flghtpi-s  representing  $60  million.  With 
this  deliverj'  alone,  Chile  will  rank 
with  Brazil  as  the  major  Latin  Amer- 
ican recipient  of  U.S.  arms  In  1976. 
De.^^pite  this  ban,  hi  the  first  half  of  1975 
Chile  received  $14  million  in  defense 
articles  under  the  foreign  militarj'  sales 
program  and  purchased  $2  million  in  de- 
fense articles  from  private  U.S.  firms  un- 
der the  commercial  sales  progi-am.  In  fis- 
cal year  1976,  5.5  million  has  already 
been  delivered.  Additionally.  DOD  esti- 
mate."? that  approximately  $18  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  items  for  cash  will 
be  contracted  for  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
appioximately  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  Clearly,  our  1974  ban  on  weapons 
transfers  to  Chile  meant  tliat  we  did  not 
expect  the  rulhig  jmita  to  be  a  major 
recipient  of  U.S.  arms  in  Latin  America. 

The  Harrington  amendment  simply 
seeks  to  explicitly  prohibit  tlie  transfer 
ot  all  military  anns  and  weapons  to 
Chile  by  correcting  the  defect  which 
allovvs  these  massive  arms  transfers.  If 
the  auiendment  is  not  adopted,  all  mili- 
tary aid  already  in  the  pipeline — $122 
million— will  be  delivei-ed  in  1976  and 
beyond,  commercial  sales  will  continue, 
and  cash  sales  will  resume.  Our  "ban" 
will  be  a  joke. 

The  ban  already  in  effect  on  grants 
tlirough  the  mihtaiy  assistance  program 
and  foreign  military  sales  credits  and 
pu.7:untees  i.-^  placed  in  a  clearer  per- 
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spective  if  we  take  a  look  at. trends  in 
U.S.  arms  transactions  in  recent  ye^ars. 
While  85  percent  of  our  arms  transfers 
were  distributed  under  these  programs 
in  the  1950-^9  period,  since  1970  the  pat- 
tern has  reversed.  Of  the  $35  billion  in 
arms  distributed  since  1970,  only  20  per- 
cent has  been  through  the  congression- 
ally  authorized  grsoit  MAP  and  FMS 
credit  programs;  80  percent  is  now  han- 
dled through  FMS  cash  sales  and  com- 
mercial sales,  and  this  trend  is  expected 
to  continue.  Indeed,  the  committee  bill 
provides  for  the  total  phaseout  of  MAP 
grants  altogether  in  1977.  In  this  light,  a 
ban  on  military  aid  to  Chfle  under  these 
programs,  but  which  still  permits  cash 
sales  and  commercial  sales  is  certainly 
reveaUng.  Unless  legislative  action  is 
taken  to  address  these  questions,  there 
is  really  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
massive  flow  of  arms  to  Chile  will  not 
continue. 

The  repressive  nature  of  the  Chilean 
dictatoi'ship  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized and  condemned.  Anyone  who  dis- 
putes this  has  simply  not  paid  attention 
to  the  overwhelming  conclusions  reached 
by  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  the  report  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  numerous  press 
articles  and  the  expressions  of  the  world 
community.  In  a  study  completed  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  the  United  Nations  report  con- 
cluded that  "the  denial  of  human  rights 
and  inhuman,  cruel,  and  degrading  treat- 
ment have  thus  become  a  pattern  of  gov- 
ernmental poUcy."  In  asserting  that  the 
junta's  brutality  "exceeds  the  imagina- 
tion" the  report  reflects  tiie  accounts  of 
numerous  other  Chilean  oteervers.  In 
passing  a  i-esolution  in  the  XSJS.  Security 
Council  condemning  Chile  for  "a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  in- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights," 
the  United  States  voted  "aye."  I  need  not 
continue  in  this  vein:  The  utter  brutality 
and  repression  of  this  regime  is  well 
known — indeed,  it  was  in  protest  of  the 
junta's  repression  that  we  voted  the  orig- 
inal ban  on  military  aid  to  Chile  as  an 
expression  of  our  total  disapproval  and 
incompatibility  with  such  a  regime. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  our  longstand- 
ing and  traditional  ally.  Great  Britain. 
withdrew  its  Ambassador  to  Chile  and 
has  ceased  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Chile  over  precisely  the  torture  in  Chile 
which  Is  at  issue  here.  It  is  abs(dutely  un- 
conscionable and  morally  indefensible 
for  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
means  for  this  regime  to  terrorize  its 
people  and  further  entrench  its  position 
of  power. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  draw  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  editorial  to 
Members'  attention: 

There  Ls,  however,  one  particular  case  so 
clearcut  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
permit  any  executive  flexlbUlty.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  supply  to  Chile,  a  country  facing 
no  perceptible  foreign  threat,  the  means  by 
which  its  current  military  leaders  cruelly 
repress  the  Chilean  pec^Ie  In  order  to  stay 
in  power.  The  tJB.  government  may  feel  it 
necessary  to  support  the  Santiago  Junta, 
which — to  Its  enduring  shame — It  help«d 
bring  to  power.  Other  Americans  have  no 
similar  obligation.   The   Senate  closed   tiM 


g^>lng  loophole  by  'twitch.  Chile  can  stUl 
buy  weapcms  In  America.  Ths  House  should 
do  the  same. 

I  urge  support  for  ttte  Harrington 
amendment  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  defeating 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  . 

The  questicm  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  (Mr.  Harrington) 
there  were — ayes  36.  noes  49. 

EECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  139,  noes  266, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows : 


[RoU  No.  82] 

AYES— 139 

Abzug 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mottl 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Neal 

Allen 

Gialmo 

Nedzl 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Nolan 

Calif. 

Green 

Nowak 

Anderson,  111. 

Gude 

Oberstar 

Aspln 

Hall 

Obey 

AuColn 

Hannaford 

O'Hara 

Badilio 

Harkln 

Ottlnger 

Baldus 

Harrington 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Bedell 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Pike 

Bergland 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Raneel 

Blanchard 

Heckler,  Iifass 

Beuss 

Blouin 

HelstoeW 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Riegle 

Brademas 

Horton 

Rodlno 

Brodhead 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howe 

Roush 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Burton,  John 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Burton,  Phillip  Johnson,  Colo 

.   Sarbanes 

Carney 

Kastemneier 

Scheuer 

Carr 

Keys 

Schroeder 

Chisholm 

Koch 

Selberllng 

Clay 

Krebs 

Simon 

Conte 

Leggett 

Solan 

Coiman 

liebman 

Spellman 

Cornell 

Le  vitas 

Stanton, 

Cotter 

Long,  Md. 

James  V. 

D' Amours 

Lujan 

Stark 

Danlelson 

McHugb 

Stokes 

Delaney 

Magruire 

Studds 

DdltimK 

Matsxmaga 

Thompson 

Derrick 

Meeds 

Tsongas 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Melcher 

UdaU 

Drinan 

Muyner 

XJUman 

Early 

Mezvlnsky 

Van  Deerlin 

Eckhardt 

MUcva 

Vantk 

Ederar 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vigorito 

Edwards,  Calif 

,  Mineta 

Waxman 

EUberg 

Mink 

Weavo' 

Emery 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Whalen 

Evans,  Ind. 

Moakley 

V?lrth 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Moffett 

Wolff 

Fascell 

Mosher 

Yates 

Fisher 

Moss 

NOE»— a«6 

Young,  Ga. 

Abdnor 

Biester 

Cederberg 

Adams 

Bingham 

Chappell 

Alexander 

Bowen 

Clancy 

Ambro 

Breaux 

Clausen, 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Breckinridge 

DonH. 

Andrews, 

Brinkley 

Clawson,  Del 

N.Dak. 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

Annunzlo 

Broom  field 

Cochran 

Archer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cohen 

Armstrong 

Brown,  Ohio 

Collins,  Tex. 

Aahbrook 

BroyhlU 

Conable 

Ashley 

Buchanan 

Coughlin 

Bafalis 

Burgener 

Crane 

Bauman 

Burke,  Pla. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burke,  Maes. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

BeU 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Davis 

Bennett 

BuUer 

de  la  Garza 

BevUl 

Byron 

Dent 

Blaggl 

Carter 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingtil 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Or^. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

English 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pary 

Fenwlck 

Pindley 

Fish 

Pithian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gilmau 

Ginn 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HlUis 
HoUand 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson 
Johnson. 
Jones,  Ala 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn 
Jordan 
Karth 
ECasten 
Kazen 


,  Calif. 
.Pa. 


KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchiun 
Kindness 
Kruflger 
Ltfalce 
.  Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
McClory 
McClcskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
MUford 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mliiish 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mviiphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 

OBrlen 
O'NeUl 
Passman      * 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rees 


Regiila 

Rbode* 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Booney 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Si  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

^>ence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Tbone 
Trazler 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Barrett 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Collins,  ni. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Dodd 

Erlenborn 


NOT  VOTING 

Foley 

Fountain 

Guyer 

Hanley 

Hinshaw 

Long,  La. 

Macdonald 

Metcalfe 

Patman,  Tex. 


—27 

Randall 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Symms 

Thornton 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Young,  Alaska 


Messrs.  UDALL,  ALLEN.  THOMPSON, 
and  PEPPER  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Ihe  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  BAUMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  B4r.  Baitmam:  On 
page  56  of  the  bill  strike  out  aU  the  language 
beginning  on  line  11  down  through  and  In- 
cluding line  2  on  page  69. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
quite  frankly  that  this  provision  allow- 
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ing  trade  with  Vietnam,  appears  in  this 
legislation  at  all.  It  gives  me  no  great  joy 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  it  out 
because  of  the  purpose  which  It  seeks,  in- 
formation about  Americans  missing  in 
action. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
should  be  fully  aware  that  in  section  415. 
which  I  propose  to  strike  entirely  from 
the  bill,  we  are  being  asked  to  engage  in 
a  game  of  international  blackmail,  with 
the  United  State?  paying  that  blarkmail 
to  the  Communist  governmeut  of  Viet- 
nam. I  am  saddened  by  the  manner  in 
^which  .this  language  appears  because, 
•quite  frankly,  it  involves  a  veiy  emo- 
tional issue.  This  section  of  the  bill  gives 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  a  renewal  of  trade  with 
Vietnam  in  return  for  a  possible  full  ac- 
counting of  those  missing  in  action  and 
the  prisoners  of  v  ar  w  horn  the  Vietnam- 
ese may  have  held. 

Along  with  the  genileman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Montgomery  I  and  a  great 
many  of  our  colleagues,  I  sponsored  leg- 
islation creating  the  select  committee 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
heads  which  seeks  a  speedy  solution  of 
the  problem  of  those  missing  in  action. 
Along  with  him  and  a  great  many  other 
Members.  I  have  signed  letters  to  the 
President  urging  Executive  action  to  find 
out  wliat  happened  to  these  men  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  met  with  the  families  of 
those  missing  and  I  know  the  great  emo- 
tional anguish  they  have  been  forced  to 
endme.  If  I  believed  the  solution  this  bill 
offer.>  would  still  that  anguish  I  would 
Support  it,  but  it  will  not. 

I  can  understand  why  an  amendment 
such  as  this  would  be  offered.  I  share  the 
frustrations  of  the^e  families  because  of 
the  administraticis  lack  of  action  on 
this  issue. 

We' have  repeatedly  asked  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Stote  to  ini- 
tiate negotiations  to  discover  what  hap- 
i:)ened  to  those  who  are  missin;;  iri  action. 
I  think  that  we,  in  the  Consrres.^.  owe  that 
duty  to  those  wiio  remain  behind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2,518  Americans,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  provided  to  me  by 
the  select  committee,  .still  fall  into  some 
category  of  missing  in  action.  However, 
my  colleagues,  there  are  other  thousands, 
countless  thousands  of  Americans,  who 
have  been  affected  by  this  war.  There 
were  255,000  men  and  women  wouiided  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  many  with  scars 
which  will  last  a  lifetime. 

There  is  another  figure  that  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  56.869 
men  and  women  died  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
adopt  the  language  in  tliis  bill,  we  are 
saying  to  their  memories,  quite  simply, 
that  regardless  of  what  they  fought  for, 
regardless  of  why  we  were  in  Vietnam, 
the  question,  "Did  they  fight  and  die  in 
vain?"  is  being  answered.  Yes. 

It  was  not  even  12  months  ago  that  this 
House  of  Representatives,  on  April  23, 
1975,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  345  in  favor 
raid  68  opposed,  adopted  language  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr,  Rousselot*  ,  in  which  we 
condemned  the  Vietnamese  for  their  vio- 
lation of  the  Paris  peace  agreement  and 
also  condemned  them  for  the  military 
aggression  a^inst  the  people  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam, 


It  has  not  even  been  a  year  since  the 
last  American  died  In  Vietnam,  and  now 
we  are  being  asked  to  endorse  the  repres- 
sion that  has  followed  the  Communist 
takeover  of  all  of  Vietnam,  to  endorse 
expulsion  of  clergy,  newsmen  and  for- 
eigners, and  we  are  also  being  asked  to 
disregard  completely  the  Communists' 
lack  oi  adherence  to  international  law, 
which  requires  them  to  give  us  an  ac- 
counting of  those  who  are  still  missing. 

Instead,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress 
says  to  them,  if  we  adopt  this  section. 
'America  will  reward  your  aggression. 
We  will  reward  you  for  all  liie  deaths  and 
suffering  that  you  ha\e  caused.  We  will 
rewftrd  tliis  Communist  country  by  giv- 
ing you  tiadc  and  recognition." 

Thi^.  I  think,  is  far  too  much  to  ask 
of  those  v.ho  died  in  Vietnam,  that  they 
sh.ould  have  died  in  vain  I  think  it  sets 
a  very  poor  example  for  new  aggre-^sors 
in  the  future  who  can  rightfully  con- 
clude. "The  United  States  indeed  is  made 
of  very  w  eak  stuff  when  they  so  soon  can 
forjrfet  the  men  who  died  in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Chahman.  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists have  far  more  to  gain  from  the 
Isnsuage  in  this  legislation  than  we  do., 
I  doubt  that  they  will  respond  even  after 
the  humiliation  of  our  bending  on  our 
knee  to  them.  Their  real  concern  is  not 
a'oout  the  Americans  mis.sing  in  action 
or  the  families  who  have  suffered  so 
much.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  using 
tlris  suffering  to  advance  their  own  eco- 
nomic gain.  They  have  been  engaged  in 
extensive  negotiations  with  American 
and  international  oil  companies  who 
want  to  profit  from  oil  resei-ves  they  sus- 
pect can  be  found  in  Vietnam.  If  the 
Binciham  amendment  is  not  deleted  from 
this  bill,  those  oil  comimnies  and  the 
Communists  will  profit  from  the  misery 
of  the  MIA's  relatives. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
v  hich  details  exactly  why  the  Com- 
munists want  trade  with  America.  Those 
who  vote  against  my  amendment  will 
permit  ths  tiade  with  a  comitry  which 
has  shown  total  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  mankind,  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  in  this  debate  today. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[f':-'m  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  22.   U'76| 
Vietnam  Eyks  U  S.  Oil  Hklp 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer  i 

The  leaders  of  Vietnam  have  made  new 
approadies  to  major  capitalist  firms — Includ- 
ing the  company  that  sought  to  raise  a 
sunken  .Soviet  sulMnarlne  for  the  CIA — la  an 
effort  to  resume  oil  exploration  In  the  Sotith 
China  Sea 

The  ivppioach  to  Global  Marine  Co..  which 
operated  the  deep-sea  reco\ery  vessel  seeking 
to  raise  the  Husslan  sub,  came  through  a 
Canadian  firm  that  has  been  in  negotiations 
with  the  Vietnamese 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  Saigon.  Global  Marine 
operated  an  offshore  drilling  ship  known  as 
Glomar  4  in  the  South  China  Sea  for  MobU 
Oil  Corp  and  Its  Jap.tnese  and  French 
partners. 

A  dozen  of  the  world's  major  oil  companies 
paid  an  estimated  $100  million  to  the  U.S. 
backed  South  Vietnamese  government  for 
offshort  leases  In  the  South  China  Sea. 

Work  stopped  abruptly  as  Saigon  feU  last 
Apitl  but  all  8kle<;  seem  eager  to  resume.  Two 
out  of  five  test  wells  had  shown  pood  re.-ailts, 
and  one  driller  had  called  the  area  'the 
world's  next  oil  province."' 


In  radio  broadcasts  and  statements  of  offi- 
cials, the  South  Vietnamese  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  as  well  as  North 
Vietnam  have  indicated  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss offshore  prospecting  with  foreign  com- 
panies, especially  including  those  which  held 
the  former  concessions.  One  of  the  Btate- 
mente  came  from  North  Vietnamese  Premier 
Pham  Van  XJoiij;  \i\  discussions  last  month 
with  S?n.  George  McGovern  (D.-S.D.). 

After  entreaties  from  several  major  firms, 
th.e  State  Department  last  year  gave  a  green 
light  for  discussions  on  oil  exploration  with 
the  Vietname.se  although  actual  agreemenis 
are  still  barred  by  the  tight  U.S.  embargo. 

The  oil  companies  are  tlghtllpped  about 
their  contacts,  but  unconfirmed  reports  Indi- 
cate there  have  been  meetings  direcUy  or 
through  .subsldiaiUs  or  foreign' partners  "with 
Vietnamese  envoys  in  Pans,  Singapore, 
Jakarta  and   Canberra 

Japanese  press  reports  last  week  said  a 
mission  from  Kaiyo  Sekiyu  oil  companv  and 
Japans  Ministry  of  International  Tiade  and 
Industries  has  bet-n  invited  to  Vietnam  for 
rti.sru.si,i(ins  on  exploration  in  and  near  the 
Mekong  Delta 

Kniyo  Sekiyu  ■■•a^  the  Japane.se  partner  in 
the  former  combine  including  Mobil  and  the 
French  Scceie  Nntionale  des  Petix>les  Ac- 
qiiltalnc. 

,    Tlie  reptrt   .sa:d  the  forthcomin'.;  mission 
/will  discuss  po.-^'lbillties  for  a  renewed  U.S.- 
J.ipane.se-French  combine. 

A  Mobil  spoke.-man  said  tliere  have  been 
•'n-.any  dlscustlons"  with  the  company's 
f'-rmtT  p.irtners  in  Vietnam  exploration,  but 
V  ouid  nut  coniirir.  direct  talks  with  the  Viet- 
I.  inie:-.e. 

Global  Marii.c.  v  hich  handled  .South  CUiiuf. 
Poa  drilling  trnder  contract  with  the  Mobil 
group,  is  reported  to  have  been  eager  to  in- 
vestigate a  drilling  contract  with  the  Cana- 
dian firm  which  n..tdc  a  recent  contact. 

Global  gave  up  the  plan  for  the  present 
aft?r  inquiries  ac  the  State  and  Treasury- 
departments  iiidlcated  that  the  trade  em- 
bargo prohibits  Its  participation. 

The  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee voted  Wednesday  to  lift  the  embargo 
on  nonstrategic  trade  with  Vietnam.  Bep. 
Jonathan  B.  BiUfiham  (D-N.Y.I,  sponsor  of 
the  Vietnam  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  said  oil  exploration  was  among  the 
things  which  could  flow  from  an  easing  of 
the  embargo. 

Based  on  talks  he  held  in  Paris,  Bln<?ham 
said  the  Vietnamese  are  "anxious'  to  re- 
sume exploration 

A  key  question  for  the  oU  firms  is  the 
terms  on  which  the  Vietnamese  would  be 
willing  to  re.sim-ie  exploratloit.  The  old  con- 
ir.icts  have  been  declared  void,  and  officials 
have  made  It  clear  that  entirely  new  deals 
will  have  to  be  made. 

Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnb,  the  foreign 
niiiiister  of  the  South  Vietnamese  PRG,  was 
reported  to  ha\e  consulted  the  Venezuelan 
state  petroleum  company  on  a  visit  to  that 
country  last  Sepiember,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  "service  contracts'"  tinder 
which  international  oil  firms  work  for 
V'oneruela. 

This  Is  not  considered  a  desliable  arrange- 
ment by  the  oil  giants,  but  the  prospect  of 
major  finds  near  Vietnam  might  Induce  tliem 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman)  for  his  very  important 
statement.  He  has  said  in  clear  and  pre- 
cise terms  what  should  be  on  the  con- 
science of  every  American.  This  body 
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should  have  shame  at  this  section  the 
gentleman  wants  to  stillce. 

It  is  rather  Ironical  that  the  House 
does  not  seem  to  be  expres^ng  much  in- 
terest in  this  matter  and  in  helping  to 
support  the  gentleman  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Cbaiiman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook)  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief  because 
I  think  this  House  ought  to  hear  from 
the  chairman  of  the  special  committee, 
and  he  ought  to  take  his  own  time  be- 
cause he  does  favor  the  language  in  the 
bill. 

Let  me  just  give  the  Members  quickly 
a  little  backgroimd. 

My  subcommittee  and  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  had  three 
hearings  on  this  subject.  We  discussed 
the  matter  in  fUU  committee. 

I  want  clearly  understood  what  this 
amendment  does  and  does  not  do.  It  does 
not  change  in  any  way  the  inxdiibltionB 
against  aid  to  Vietnam.  It  does  not 
change  in  any  way  the  control  of  assets 
of  Vietnam.  It  does  not  permit  any  sales 
of  strategic  goods  to  Vietnam. 

All  it  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  tanpo- 
rarily  lift  the  embargo  on  doing  business 
with  Vietnam,  which  might  include,  for 
example,  oil  exploration  off  the  shores  of 
Vietnam,  temporarily  conditioned  on 
their  cooperating  with  us  in  the  matter 
of  the  MIA's.  Hiat  is  aU  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish,  in  a  sense,  that 
it  did  more;  but  I  support  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

I  joined  with  the  special  cdmmittee  in 
the  meetings  in  Paris.  They  went  on,  as 
the  chairman  can  confirm,  to  Hanoi. 

Gestiu-es  have  been  made  by  Vietnam 
indicating  that  they  want  to  establish 
normal  relations  with  us.  There  have 
been  no  bloodbaths  in  South  Vietnam,  as 
was  predicted.  It  is  clear  that  they  want 
to  improve  relations.  This  bill  is  one  way 
to  begin  to  improve  relations  and  to  do 
so  in  such  a  way  that  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  6 
months  if  there  is  not  cooperation  in  the 
matter  of  the  MIA's. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Ml-.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too  had  reservations  about  the  pro- 
posed amendment  having  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  MLA  issue  and  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  MIA's.  My  colleagues  on  the  select 
committee  had  reservations  about  the 
Bingham  proposal.  It  was  in  that  regard 
that  we  introduced  amendments  to  the 
proposed  bill  conditioning  the  proposal 
upon  an  accounting  of  our  missing,  I 
added  a  provision  to  the  Bingham  pro- 
posal, imposing  a  time  limit  of  90  days 
in  which  the  North  Vietnamese  must 
show  substantial  progress  toward  an  ac- 
counting. During  that  90-day  period  the 
administration  must  determine  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.  There 
is  also  an  180-day  period  of  time  in  which 
a  report  must  be  made  showing  that  a 
substantial  accotmting  has  been  made. 


that  the  governments  In  North  and 
South  Vietnam  have  accounted  for  a 
substantial  number  of  the  Amolcan 
priwHiers  and  missing  in  action  and  have 
returned  the  ronatos  of  a  substantial 
number  of  American  war  dead. 

These  provisions  were  added  at  the 
request  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  Missing  American  prisoners 
and  missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  who  at 
their  recent  national  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  that  said  that  before  there 
was  to  be  any  lifting  of  a  trade  em- 
bargo. It  could  only  be  on  the  proviso 
that  there  be  built  in  safeguards  insiu:- 
ing  an  honorable  accounting  of  our  men. 
I  believe  that  this  amendment,  added 
to  the  other  amendments  that  have 
been  provided  in  this  bill  give  due  mean- 
ing to  this  measture  and  provide  substan- 
tial guarantees,  and  at  the  same  time, 
provide  an  incentive  for  a  full  account- 
ing of  our  prisoners  and  tliose  missing  in 
action. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  from  New  York  for 
his  contribution. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  give  their 
attoiticm  to  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Missing  Persons,  Mr. 
McwTGOKERv  of  Mississippi  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  as  chairman 
of  the  special  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  reject 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chakman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  usually  support  leg- 
islation which  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  presents  on  the 
floor,  but  I  think  that  this  time  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Maryland  is  dead  wrong  in 
offering  this  £unendment  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  speaking  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast 
Asia  becatise  the  conmiittee  has  adopted 
a  policy  that  we  will  not  legislate  and 
we  will  not  negotiate.  So  the  select  com- 
mittee has  taken  no  stand  on  whether  we 
should  trade  with  North  Vietnam  or  not. 
I  believe  from  the  personal  experience 
that  I  have  gained  from  serving  on  the 
committee  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
will  do  s<»ne  good  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  full  committee  would  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  (Mr.  Oilman)  have  explained 
what  the  language  in  the  bill  does  and 
that  there  are  good  safeguards  and 
might  help  in  getting  more  information 
about  the  MIA's. 

Also  the  National  League  of  Families 
drew  up  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered in  the  committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  (Mr,  Gu-man)  and  in 
this  amendment  it  said  that  after  90 
days  if  the  North  Vietnam  showed  no 
interest  and  have  given  no  information 
about  the  missing  in  action,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
implement  the  ti-ade  embargo  again.  Also 
it  says  that  after  180  days  that  if  we  are 
not  getting  continued  inf  oi'mation  or  not 
i-eceiving   remains   or   live   Americans, 


then  the  President  will  again  Implement 
the  trade  embargo. 

I  tiiink  this  is  a  good  saf  ^luard. 

As  I  say,  this  amendment  was  drawn 
up  by  tiie  National  League  of  Families, 
but  -ttiey  have  taken  no  position  on  the 
trade  matter. 

In  our  relations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, let  me  say  to  my  coUeaguee  in  the 
House  that  everything  they  have  told  us 
that  they  would  do  pertaining  to  the 
missing  men  in  action  they  have  done 
so  far. 

They  have  released  the  American  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Binh-me  Tau  area. 
They  are  releasing  American  civilians  in 
Saigon  that  did  not  get  out  of  that 
country  when  Saigon  fell  in  1975.  T^ey 
returned  to  select  committee,  titiree  re- 
mains of  American  flyers,  and  (mly  this 
week  they  have  returned  the  two  marines 
who  were  killed  in  the  Saigon  area  in 
1975.  These  marines  have  been  returned 
to  their  families. 

We  have  told  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get  any  re- 
construction aid.  In  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bihcham)  told  them 
just  as  plainly  as  anyone  could  tell  them, 
"Listen,  you  are  not  going  to  get  any 
reconstruction  aid." 

One  of  the  impressions  we  got  when 
we  were  over  there  in  Hanoi  was  that 
they  seemed  to  be  concerned  about  Rus- 
sia and  China  and  are  looking  for  other 
countries  to  start  normal  relations.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  Russia  and  China 
furnished  the  ammunition  and  guns  that 
helped  kill  the  Americans  fighting  over 
there,  and  we  are  trading  with  Russia 
and  China. 

I,  quite  frankly,  would  prefer  the  ad- 
ministrative route  of  letting  the  Presi- 
dent lift  the  trade  embargo,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken. 

President  Pord  in  his  Honolulu  speech 
of  December  7,  1975,  said,  pertaining  to 
North  Vietnam: 

We  are  not  going  to  look  to  the  past,  but 
we  are  going  to  look  to  the  future  In  dealing 
with  North  Vietnam. 

Then  he  said  he  was  prepared,  gesture 
for  gesture,  to  deal  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese if  it  pertained  to  the  MIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  three 
Pi-esidents  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  where 
our  flag  was  committed.  The  war  has 
been  over  for  3  years  now,  and  I  think 
this  language  will  do  some  good.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  committee  would  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcxn  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
foi-nia.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

With  all  the  talk  we  have  in  this  bill 
about  human  rights  in  other  countries,  I 
am  rather  surprised  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  seems  to 
feel  that  the  language  which  is  in  the  bill 
should  be  left  the  way  It  is  without  some 
human  rights  provision  to  it.  It  Just  does 
not  seem  i-easonable  that  we  should  be 
worried  about  human  rights  in  many  of 
the  other  countries,  and  there  Is  no  mm- 
tion  at  all  of  htiman  rights  in  section  415. 
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The  CHAHUblAN.  The  time  oi  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
lumutesJ 

.Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  only  .say 
tiiat  I  have  great  personal  concern  about 
the  MIA.  and  I  think  this  language  will 
help  us.  I  am  not  making  any  guarantees, 
but  I  think  there  ip  a  chance. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^ill 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  I  want  to  tlu^nk  my 
ciiaii-man  for  yielding,  and  I  v.  ant  to  take 
tills  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  marvelous  job  he  has  done  ui  leading 
the  select  committee  with  viriual  una- 
nimity on  the  committee.  I  think  all  of 
Ui  on  the  select  committf^e  feel  that  this 
amendment  striking  the  provision  per- 
mitting trade  with  Vietiiam  for  a  short 
period  oi  time  would  hurt  our  -etting  an 
accounting  of  our  POW  MLA.  Tiio-^e  v.  ho 
are  really\ concerned  about  the  families 
in  this  country  who  are  waitin'r  to  get 
some  information  about  their  missing 
family  members  should  not  ;,u!)iK>rt  this 
amendment.  A  vote  to  strike  this  partic- 
ular section  will  hurt  the  families  of 
MIA'«  and  hurt  their  cau.'-e.  I  hope  that 
tiie  committee  will  oppD.se  the  amer.d- 
ir.ent. 

Mr,  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiic  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
Ltntleraan  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
!nan  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  particularly  to  my 
colleagues  on  thi.s  side  of  the  aisle  that 
they  have  heard  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Oilman  > .  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Guyer  ■ .  who  lui- 
fortunatelv  is  in  the  hospital,  and  I  am 
the  only  other  member  on  the  T?oDubll- 
c-m  side  on  the  MIA  Committee.  We  were 
charged  in  September  with  the  vcit  se- 
i;o'is  duty  to  try  to  wipe  out  thi-  last  re- 
maining cau.se  for  conf-crn  over  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  to  obtain  an  ficci'iirtniEr  of 
the  MIA. 

I  would  l&e  to  jast  say  th^t  in  mv 
judgment  W^t  important  to  vote  down 
tb.e  Bauman  armmdment  for  this  purpose. 
I:  the  MIA  Select  Committee  is  to  suc- 
ceed, we  should  defeat  the  Bauman 
amendment. 

Tlie  CH.\IR^.''.VI\'.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
t'eman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROO^fFIELD.  >Tr.  Chairn\an.  I 
ii.-,e  in  suppoit  of  the  Bauman  am.end- 
-Y.ient. 

Mr.  Chau'man.  this  amendment  was 
considered  in  our  committee.  I  can  re- 
port that  the  chairman  as  well  as  I  op- 
posed this  amendment  when  It  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  President,  as 
well  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  have 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  we  are 
prepared  to  look  to  the  future  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  new  Vietnamese  ifovern- 
ment.  Thas,  far,  we  have  responded  to 
cei'tain  modest  Vietnamese  gestures  by 
licensing  on  a  case-by-case  basis  ex- 
panded categories  of  private  humani- 
tarian aid  to  Vietnam. 


Now.  our  present  policy  is  one  of  being 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  Vietnamese 
gestures.  Ttie  action  prc«X)sed  by  this 
amendment  can  be  taken  under  existing 
statutory  authority — if  and  when  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances.  The  ad- 
minLst  ration  believes  it  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  muke  the  type 
of  abrupt  and  virtually  permanent 
ciian^'cs  in  poliiy  ihis  amendment  would 
require.  I  tiiink  it  would  be  in  om*  best 
interest  to  support  the  gentleman  from 
MaryUiud  on  his  amendment  and  elimi- 
nate this  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairni.nn.  I  thank 
tiie  gentleman  for  Jiis  support. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  the  issue  very 
clearly  here.  Tlie  fundamental  question 
we  are  being  asked  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  w  iiling  to  ignore  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  has  under  international  law  and 
internatiotial  conventions  a  right  to  in- 
formation about  those  missnig  in  action 
which  the  Vietnamese  have  been  cruelly 
withholding  from  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can wives,  families,  and  children.  The 
Vietnamese  Communists  have  been  will- 
ing to  use  human  suffering  and  hope  as  a 
bargaining  chip.  Death  and  devastation 
in  Vietnam  was  not  enough.  They  now 
extend  this  cruelty  to  the.ie  lamiUes  and 
the  provLsions  of  this  bill  say  that  we 
must  pay  blood  money  in  the  form  of 
trade  which  will  aid  them  significantly  in 
their  reconstruction,  in  order  to  get  the 
information  to  which  we  have  a  right 
under  international  law. 

To  me  this  is  incomprehensible,  when 
it  has  only  been  a  matter  of  months 
since  we  were  being  told  by  the  President 
and  many  Members  of  this  body  that  we 
must  continue  to  flght  to  defend  this 
Nation.  How  quickly  ve  forget.  ThLs  is  a 
mockery  of  everything  that  happened  In 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  we  can  ever  ex- 
plain to  the  255.000  wounded  American 
veterans  still  living  or  the  relatives  of 
the  55.000  deceased  Americans  who  ap- 
parently, if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
died  for  nothing,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I 
could  not  agiee  with  tlie  gentleman 
more. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  ifcjuisite  number  of 
words  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  tills  fight 
against  the  language  the  gentleman 
would  strike  in  the  committee  and,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said,  we 
nearly  won  in  the  committee  and  should 
have  won. 

All  of  us  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  .  We  share  their 
feeling  for  the  M.I.A.'s  and  their  families. 
Yet  the  language  in  the  bill  should  be 
stricken  and  Ure  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  <Mr.  Bauman  > 
should  be  adopted.  I  lu-ge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoLs. 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  want  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
As  I  have  listened  to  the  tnoralizers 
portray  the  picture  in  tiie  Philippines  and 
Chile  and  Aigentina  and  other  places, 
I  have  listened  to  the  Harkin  amendment 
that  says  we  cannot  support  or  delineate 
to  a  country  that  consistently  violates 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  only  plus 
we  can  see  about  South  Vietnam  is  that 
th.oie  has  not  been  a  blood  bath. 

If  we  read  the  press,  we  will  find  that 
in  Cambodia  hundreds  of  thousands  erf 
people  are  being  driven  into  the  coiintry- 
tide  to  die  by  the  wayside  if  they  cannot 
survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  against  op- 
pression anywhere,  we  have  to  be  against 
it  everywhere, 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  ' 
words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentleman  refeiTed 
to  the  amendment.  To  clarify  things,  I 
take  it  the  gentleman  was  referring  to  a 
section  of  the  bill  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  strike.  The  gentleman 
w  as  opposed  to  that  and.  therefore,  sup- 
IJorts  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman"  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Rf:C(.ip.UlD    VOTE  , 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  \ote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ice.  and  there  were — ayes  185,  noes  223, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  83] 

AYES— 185 

.M^rtnor 

cie  la  Garx.i 

Hungate 

.■Mexander 

Delaner 

Hutchinson 

Ambro 

Dent 

Hyde 

Andrews.  N,C, 

Derrick 

I  chord 

Atiflre\v,«i, 

Derwlnski 

Jarman 

N   DaK. 

Pevine 

Johnson,  Pa. 

ATher 

Dickinson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Anr.bironp 

Uownlng.  Va. 

Jones,  OUa. 

Ashbiook 

Duncan,  Tenu 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ba  falls 

Early 

Kazen 

Bald  us 

Edwards.  Ala. 

KeUy 

Bauman 

Emery 

Kemp 

Bell 

Englibh 

Ketchum 

Bennett 

Ksch 

Kindness 

BeviU 

Eshleman 

Krebs 

BiagBi 

Evans,  Ind. 

Krueger 

Krockmricite 

Fish 

Lagomareiuo 

Briiikley 

FithU.n 

Landnim 

Brooks 

Flowers 

Latta 

Broomtield 

Flynt 

Lent 

Browii,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Levitas 

Brown.  Ohio 

Frey 

Lloyd,  Tenn, 

BrojrhUl 

Ginn 

Long,  La. 

Buchanan 

Goldwater 

Lott 

Burgener 

GoodlUig 

Mccoliister 

Burke,  Mass, 

GradUon 

McCormack 

Burlesor.,Te\-. 

Grasoley 

McDonald 

B\-ron 

Hagcriorn 

McKay 

Carter 

Haley 

Madigan 

Chappell 

Hammer- 

Mahon 

Clancy 

Schmidt 

Martin 

ClRusen. 

Hansen 

Mathis 

DonH. 

Harsha 

Michel 

Clawson.  Del 

Hefner 

Miller,  Ohio 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Mills 

Collins,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Mitcbell,  N.T 

Conable 

Hicks 

Uoore 

Crane 

HUlis 

Moorbead, 

Daniel,  Dan 

Holt 

Caltf. 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hortoa 

If  urpby,  N.T. 

D.'ivis 

Hubbard 

Murtba 
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Myers,  Ind. 

Bbuster 

Thornton 

Natcber 

Bknbltz 

Treen 

NlcfaOlB 

aaek 

VaadgJMtt 

O'Brien 

Hmttb,  Nebr. 

WflSSOflUiV 

Passman 

Snyder 

Waaplar 

Pettis 

Spellman 

Wbit* 

Poage 

Bpence 

WbitetaorBt 

Pres,sler 

Ktanton, 

Wlitttaa 

Quie 

J.WlUiam 

Wiggins 

QuiUan          p 

Stanton, 

wnMm,Bob 

RegTila 

James  V. 

Wilson,  O.  R. 

Rbodes 

tjteelman 

Winn 

Rob«rt8 

Btaiger,  Ariz. 

Wolff 

Robinsou 

8teieer,  Wis. 

Wright 

Rogers 

Stephens 

Wydler 

Bousseloi 

Btratton 

Wjrtle 

Ruppe 

Btuekey 

Tatron 

Russo 

Sullivan 

Young,  Alaska 

Santlnl 

Talcott 

Young,  na. 

Satterfield 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Young.  T«K. 

Schulze 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Zablocki 

Sebelius 

Teague 

Zeferettl 

Shrlver 

Tbone 

NOES— 223 

AJJZU3 

Gil  man 

Myers,  Pa. 

Adams 

Gonaalez 

Neal 

Addabbo 

Green 

Nedzi 

Allen 

Gude 

NU 

Anderson. 

Hall 

ffdui 

Calif. 

Hamilton 

Mowak 

Anderson,  HI. 

Hanley 

Oberstar 

Annunzio 

Hannaford 

Obey 

Ashler 

Barkin 

CTHara 

Aspin 

Harrington 

O'NciU 

AuCoiii 

Harris 

Ottinger 

BadlUo 

Hawkins 

Patten,  N.J. 

Baucus 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Patterson, 

Beard,  R.L 

Hays,  Ohio 

calif. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hubert 

PattiBon,  N.Y. 

Bedea 

Bergland 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Perkins 

Blester 

Helstoskl 

Peyser 

Bingham 

Hlghtower 

Pickle 

Blanchard 

HoUand 

Pike 

Blouln 

Holtzman 

Preyer 

Boland 

Howard 

Price 

Honker 

Howe 

Prlt44iard 

Bowen 

Hugbes 

Ballsback 

Bradenii's 

JacobB 

Rangel 

Breau-\ 

Jeffords 

Bees 

Brodhead 

Jenrette 

ReuBS 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Calil 

.  Blehnumd 

Burke,  Calif. 

johneon,  Colo 

JUcKle 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jones,  ^a. 

^iT^yl/^^ 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jordan 

TUsenboover 

Burton,  John 

Kartb 

Rodino 

Burton,  Phillip  Kaeten 

Boe 

Butler 

Kastenmeier 

Boncalio 

Carney 

Keys 

Boonoy 

Carr 

Koch 

Hose 

Coderberij 

tiaFalce 

Chlsholni 

Leggett 

Bostenkow&kl 

Clay 

Lehman 

BOUBh 

Cleveland 

Litton 

Roybol 

Cochran 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Ryan 

Conte 

Long.  Md. 

St  Germain 

Oormaii 

Lujan 

Sarasin 

CorneU 

McClory 

Sarbanaa 

Cotter 

MeCloekey 

Setaeuv 

Coughlin 

UcDade 

Scbpcebeli 

D"  Amours 

McBwen 

SchfOMicr 

Daniels,  N,J 

McFaU 

Setberling 

Danielsou 

McHugb 

Sbaip 

Dellums 

McKlnney 

Shipley 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Simon 

Magulre 

Smitb,  Iowa 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Mann 

Solans 

Drlnan 

Mats\inaga 

Staggers 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Stark 

du  Pont 

Meeds 

Steed 

Sdgar 

Melcber 

BUAes 

Edwards,  Calif 

Meyner 

Studds 

EUberg 

Mezvlnsky 

■vans,  Colo. 

Mllford 

Tkompson 

Pary 

MUler.  CoJif. 

Trailer 

Fascell 

Mineta 

TtoBgas 

Pen  wick 

Xmiab 

UdaU 

PlBdley 

Mink 

TOman 

Ftdier 

Mttehell.  Md. 

VaaDeerlin 

PlOOfi 

Moftkley 

Vaader  Veen 

Plorio 

MoSatt 

Vanik 

Ford,  Mich. 

MbQoban 

Vlgorlto 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Walsh 

Praser 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Frenzel 

Morgan 

Weaver 

Fuqua 

Mosber 

Wbaleu 

GayOos 

M088 

Wlrth 

Olaimo 

MotU 

rates 

Oibbous 

Muipby,  ni. 

Young,  Oa. 

NOT  VOnHQ— 24 

Barrett 

CaiIiJM,Ill. 

Dndd 

Boggt 

Eckbardt 

Qo)Iiii:; 

Oonyers 

Erlenborn 

BvlDa.Tenn. 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

aikas 

Foimtain 

Mikva 

Slsk 

Ouyer 

Patman.  Tex. 

Symms 

Hinaluw 

WUaon.T«x. 

Tbe  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  tills  vote: 

Ur.  Symms  for,  with  Mr.  Dodd  againA. 

Mr.  Ouyer  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  againat. 

Mr.  Conlan  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Erlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Coii- 
yers  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for    with  Mr.  Met-.alfe  against. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  ciianged  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "&)/€." 

Mr.  UDATiT.  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  v  as  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  idMve  recorded. 
aaosNDMrKT  offe?.£d  bv  mti.  joh>-  l.  bvbton 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.   Chtiii- 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  John  L   Bux- 
ton: Page  G8.  immediately  after  line  15,  lu- 
aert  the  following  new  section: 

UJJITATION   ON   COVERT  ACTIVmFS 

Sao.  417.  Section  662(a)  of  the  Foreign 
AeilBtauce  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  '  (.1)"  immediately  arter 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  tie  ead  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  expended  (A) 
for  planning  or  carrying  out  any  assassina- 
tion, or  (B)  to  finance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
•ny  foreign  political  activity  or  to  otherwise 
influence  any  foreign  election.". 

Mr.  JC«N  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man.  this  amendment,  briefly,  states 
ttiat  none  of  the  funds  in  this  act  sliall 
be  used  to  plan  or  carry  out  any  assas- 
sinations, which  I  think  is  pretty  good. 

The  other  point  Is  that  none  of  the 
funds  in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
any  foreign  political  eampaisQS. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sat  in  the  Com- 
mittee tm  House  Administration  for 
about  2  weeks  and  heard  peoi^e  talk 
about  public  financing  of  campaigns  in 
thlB  country.  If  ttiat  is  a  controversial 
matter,  I  really  think  it  is  more  contro- 
versial to  provide  funds  to  finance  po- 
litical campaigns  in  other  coimtries. 

I  am  one  of  these  who  feel  that  the 
sfarcngth  of  this  country  will  come  from 
tbe  type  of  gov^imient  we  provide  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  not  from 
tbe  tave  of  govei-nment  that  is  going  to 
win  an  election  in  some  foreign  land. 

nierefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment:  No  fimds  for  assas- 
sinations, no  funds  to  finance  foreign  po- 
Utlcal  campaigns. 

AXENDMEMT  OFFERKS  BY  MB.  DEBWINSKI  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JOHN  L. 
BTTRTON 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

"Hie  derk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dcbwinski  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  John  L.  Bor- 
Toif :  In  the  text  of  proposed  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  662(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Aet  of  1961  strike  out  "<A) "  and  strike  out  ", 
or  (B)  to  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
imiiCn  poUUcel  •etlvi^  or  to  otherwise  in- 
fluence any  foreign  election". 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
this  obvtously  is  a  classic  perfectiut: 
amendment.  T3ae  geirtleman  from  CaU- 
fonda  (Mr.  Jcbk  h,  BcaxoBl  is  in  dire 
need  of  wiaristaaoe  at  this  time. 

What  my  ameikbnent  does  is  sU'ik« 
fi'(Mn  liis  pending  amendment  tLe  lan- 
guage "to  finance  directly  or  indirect]:/ 
any  foreign  political  activity  or  to  other- 
wi^  influence  any  foreign  election." 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  there  are 
times  when  in  the  practical  interest  of 
world  stability,  U.S.  interests,  and  the 
desire  of  people  to  retain  their  freedom, 
that  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries have  properly  financed  political  ac- 
tivities in  a  foreign  counti-y.  Portugal  i.-^ 
the  Ir^te.st  case  and  one  tiiat  most  Mem- 
bers probably  approve. 

Tiiat  leaves  in  the  amendment  oflFered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  ,  the  language  in  which 
he  proposes  that  we  do  not  participate 
in  any  political  assassinations.  We  do 
not.  This  is  not  national  policy. 

At  that  point  we  leave  my  dear  friend 
tiie  gentleman  from  California,  with  & 
superfluous  amendment. 

So,  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  suggest  first  tlic 
adoption  of  my  amendment  to  the  gen- 
tlemans'  amendment  and  then  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi-.  Chaii-mar.,  I  mo\e 
10  strike  the  last  word. 

Isilx.  JOHN  li.  BURTON.  Mr.  CliiUrmuii , 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  tJie  senile - 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chaii- 
niau,  I  thank  the  ciiau-man  of  the  full 
committee  for  >-ieldiug  me  this  tame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
pro\'ision  in  any  law  of  this  laud  thai 
says  the  taxpayeis'  dollars  of  the  peo- 
ple we  represent  will  be  used  to  finance 
an  election  in  a  foreign  counbr.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  wishes  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  make  it  the  policy 
that  American  taxpayers'  dollars  can  be 
spent  on  foreign  political  campaigns, 
then  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  bruig 
it  up  for  a  vote. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  unless  there 
is  a  policy  that  is  spelled  out  in  tlie 
law,  it  should  be  prohibited.  For  that 
reason  I  would  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  niinoi.< 
<Mr.  Derwinski)  to  my  ammdment. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  gentleman 
proposed  an  amendment  that  said  it  is 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  sipend  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  to  finance  for- 
eign political  parties,  I  probably  would 
\ote  "present." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  n.-e 
ill  opposition  to  both  the  amendment 
and  the  substitute  amendment.  I  feel 
tliat  there  is  no  reason  at  this  late  hour 
to  clutter  up  the  bill  with  amendments 
relating  to  this  type  of  covert  activity. 

The  Members  of  the  House  I  am  sore 
know  that  we  have  cigbt  oongreBtanal 
committees  with  67  members  stndying 
this  very  subject,  lliis  area  drauld  xwt 
be  casually  dealt  with  late  at  night 
through  such  an  amendment  or  ttie  sub- 
stitute. The  President  bas  tndteated  in  a 
message  ta^  this  OangresB  that  he  intends 
to  make  it  a  crlmtautl  penalty  for  the 
Government  to  engage  in  assassination 
of  a  foreign  leader. 
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The  foreign  intelligence  activuies  re- 
port which,  as  the  Members  know,  wai 
received  February  18.  1976,  provides  In 
section  5.  entitled  "Restrictions  on  Intel- 
ligence Activities,"  in  part  (O)  entitled 
"Prohibitions  Against  Assassination. " 
tliat  no  employee  in  tlic  U.S.  Govern- 
ment shall  engage  in  or  con.si)ire  to  en- 
gage in  political  as.-.a.s.'-hiation.':. 

I  really  see  no  reason  •.■  hy  we  should 
deal  with  this  subject  in  thi.s  spgi^Iatiou 
Tiirrefore.  I  oppose  both  the  original 
uniendment  and  the  substitute  amend- 
nien!". 

Mr.  McCLOSKEV  Mr  Ch.arman.  I 
mc  ve  to  stiike  the  requisite  number  oi 
V  oni.'-. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  mifihi 
have  the  attention  of  Hie  chairman  ot 
the  full  committee,  the  centlemun 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Morcan"  for 
a  question  bcfoie  this  matter  comes 
to  a  vote.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  about 
i):i!-;e  35  of  the  report,  relating  to  title 
ITI.  tutitled  ■Defense  Article- "  I  v.onder 
if  I  could  liove  the  assuvmices  of  the 
(iiairtnan  ol  the  ii''i  cnmrnitte?  that  Ihv 
bul  doe'i  not  intend  to  chrrije  the  pres- 
ent inteipretation  ot  tiie  term  "nefen.se 
j'.rtici'j"  and  docs  not  intend  to  include 
articles  .so'd  conunerc-iallv  in  substantial 
ciuani,ities  but  which  may  be  used  in  con- 
rf  rtijn  wijt.il  defense  v.eapnns  .-ystems? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  li  the  «entleman  will 
^•ield.  the  answer  is  cxactlv:  h*:-  is  cvactly 
correct 

The  C'HAI'i^MAN.  Thf  riUe  lion  is  on 
tiic  i;:i!cudinent  offered  b.s  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Derv.inskd  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  senlieman 
from  California  iMr.  Jcikn-  L.  Burto:j  ' . 

The  amendment  to  the  atnendmeiii 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Irom  California  'Mr.  John  L.  Bukton". 

The    que.stion    was    taken:    and    the 


Chairman  announced 


'I  the  i^oci  ap- 


i.'cared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  ^Tr  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  v\as  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    EV    MB.    ASHlr.DOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi  Cliauman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows : 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  AshbrovTk:  On 
page  46.  line  6.  delete  action  407.  lines  6 
through  25  and  on  page  46.  delete  lines  1  and 
2.  and  renumber  the  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
f;(ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  .\ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  this  time  only 
to  make  a  correction  of  an  impression 
that  may  have  been  left  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  strike  out  Vietnam  aid.  A  message  was 
,iust  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Earl  Hopper,  the 
executive  director  of  the  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  Prisoners  of  War  and  Those  Miss- 
ing in  Action,  and  Ann  Griffiths  of  the 
board  of  directors,  who  were  present 
during  debate  in  the  Chamber.  Tite  note 
reads : 


The  Leftgue  of  Families  doe.";  no!  support 
the  Bingham  Aaiendment.  We  tuke  no  posi- 
tion. 

They  did.  however,  take  enough  h\- 
terest  to  send  this  note  to  me  to  correct 
any  mi.simpres'-ion  that  the  league  in 
fact  supported  tiic  provision  of  tlie  bill 
which  rllov.s  trade  v.ith  Communift  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  lh<.iik  the  f^eptle- 
man  for  his  ron.tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  disturbed 
by  the  j:)osition  taken  by  thi'  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internationai  Rc;atK-.is  re- 
gardir.t;  So\iet,  activities  111  tiic  Indian 
Ocean  region.  It  represents  the  epitome 
of  \  .^ul'.ne.ss. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ouci.iUhiy  engaj^jd 
in  J  niriiov  buildup  of  military  forces  m 
tiii.s  area  of  the  world.  It  has  been  f\- 
pandiiiK  its  naval  fleet  in  the  Induui 
Ocean  region.  It  represents  the  epitome 
tic.«  in  .Somalia.  It  has  chann^'ed  arms 
to  oiO-Sovifct  groups  in  several  nations. 

And  wl;at  is  the  response  by  the  com- 
mit ttc?  A  sense  01  Con^re  s  prcvisicn  A 
pio'.  1  lou  sayms  tlial  it  is  ilie  sense  't 
Conn  e.ss  tiiat  the  President  .should  cniei 
into  nc'.otiations  with  the  So\iet  Union 
in  an  effort  to  limit  Uuned  Stales  and 
Soviet  militaiy  forces  m  the  Iiieiian 
Occi'.n  region.  We  might  as  well  hit  lhen> 
witli  V.  wet  Kleenex. 

Frankly,  thi.-.  is  hard  to  ixii.\c  Suc'i 
spineless  actions  tan  oidy  bring  us  into 
woildwide  contempt.  If  wo  go  along  wit>i 
this  piovisiou  we  are  actiiu!  like  an 
ostrich  stickuiK  its  head  into  tiie  .■^and 
in  ord(;r  to  avoid  seeing  daiiper. 

Further,  note  section  416  on  ;.'fif;e  59 
of  t;>.is  veiy  bill.  It  reads: 

SOVirr   INTFRVENTION    IN    ANGOLA 

Seiv  416.  The  Conpress  vlewa  the  large- 
.scale  aiict  continuing  Soviet  Intervention  In 
Angola,  including  active  sponsorship  and 
su.ppoit  of  Cuban  armed  lorces  in  Angola,  as 
being  completely  Inconsistent  with  any  rea- 
sonably defined  policy  of  detente,  us  well  aa 
with  articles  I  and  II  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  principle  of  noninterference  In 
the  afTuirs  of  other  couutrips  agreed  to  at 
Hel.slnki  .n  1975,  and  with  the  .■spirit  of  recent 
bilateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  ai!d  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Such  liuerventlon  should  be  taken 
explicitly  Into  account  In  United  States  toi- 
eigii  polity  plai\nlng  and  negoilatious. 

Here  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  correctly,  if  timidly,  notes  the 
total  failure  of  the  Communists  to  abide 
by  their  agreements  and  yet.  with  sheer 
reckless  abandon,  recommends  that  we 
enter  into  further  negotiations  with  this 
same  enemy  which  abases  every  treaty  or 
agreement  ever  made.  Tlie  answer  comes 
In  recognizing  we  are  losing  the  seas  to 
the  aggressive  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  taking  steps  to  turn 
that  dangerous  course  around,  not  In 
we.ikly  and  timidly  asking  that  tliey 
negotiate  with  us. 

Tlie  amendment  speaks  for  itself,  and 
I  certainly  hope  the  House  will  accept 
this  and  agree  that  this  inconsistency 
should  be  removed. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  ruse  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision  that  the 


gei'LlcToan  lio.!i  Ohio  .seeks  to  strike  is 
a  provision  in  t.lie  bill  which  simply  asks 
the  President  of  the  United  States  U» 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  ifgaid  to  arms  control  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

N()v\',  the  last  time  we  talked  with  tin 
Soviet  Union  i.bout  arms  limitations  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  was  in  1971.  Sine-' 
that  time  \\c  h.ave  had  no  conversatioji 
at  ail  with  them  about  limiting  ium,- 
sales  ill  tiiat  critical  area  of  the  world 
All  tlris  provision  does  is  express  the  sens* 
of  Congress  that  before  we  begin  a  build- 
up of  arms  iit  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  we  at 
least  ought  to  make  the  effort:  we  ought 
to  tty  to  talk  w  ith  the  Soviet  Union  about 
an  arms  limit -.tion  in  that  part  of  the 
"'orld.  Puch  :  n  'iv-ns  limitation  agree - 
mci't  may  not  be  .ichievable,  but  at  least 
we  ought  to  try.  Iliat  is  all  we  do  v.itli 
this  protision.  which  directs  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  try  to  under- 
take those  ne'-!"tiatiorLs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  f|iiestiou  I.  (rfi 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle - 
in-'U  fiom  Ohio  iMr.  Ashbkook>. 

Tne  que.'-lion  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
visi.in  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrcioki 
there  were — a.ves  24,  noes  103. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AVlFNl:MFNT    Tij  I  Fr.FD    IIY    MR.    .I(lHK    I..    Bt'RTfiN 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  f  ■!\ainnan. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow. s: 

Anieudnient  oiTfietl  by  Mr.  John  I..  Bur- 
ton: Page  59,  Immediately  after  line  15,  tn- 
.=pi  t  the  foUowii!!.'  new  section: 

l.lrTtT.ATIn.-W     '•%     COVTiiT     ACTIViriLo 

Sec.  417.  Sectloti  662(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  l8  amended — 

(1)  by  Infteriing  "(1>"  Imnietilately  after 
"(a)';  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  eiid  thereof  the 
lollov.'ing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  fvinds  appropriated  under  the  autlior- 
ity  of  this  Act  may  be  expended  (A)  for 
plutniing  or  carrying  out  any  assaaslnatlon, 
or  (B)  to  fljiance,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
:orel(in  political  nctlvlty  or  to  otherwise  In- 
I'.iieiue  luiy  foreign  election." 

Mr.  MORGA.N.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHN  L,.  BURTON.  It  is  the  same 
ammdment  that  was  defeated.  Tliis 
strikes  "no"  and  it  .says: 

Funds  appropriated  under  the  authority 
ot  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  planning  or 
carrying  out  any  assassination  or  any  forelgjr" 
poUttral  activity  or  to  otherwise  Influence 
any  ft  reign  election. 

rOlNT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

"the  CHAIRNLAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN. Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  reserve  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  now. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  funding  in  this  bill  for  the  CIA  or  for 
covert  operations.  The  amendment  is 
certainly  not  germane  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  E>oes  the  gentleman 
from  California  v.i.sh  to  be  heard? 
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Ml".  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  amendment  says  funda  au- 
thorized under  this  bill.  I  wookl  state  to 
the  dLstinguiehed  chairman  that  It  was 
too  late  at  night  to  consider  the  other 
:imendment. 

TTie  onlj'  reason  it  i;j  late  at  night  is 
Itiat  the  leadership  decided  that  it  would 
meet  late  at  night.  The  amendment  etune 
at  the  end  of  the  bill.  Tlie  end  of  the 
bill  came  late  at  night.  Therefore,  the 
pmendment  came  late  at  night.  It  was 
net  my  doin^'.  I  would  say  this:  If  the 
Ouiir  would  nile,  I  think'  it  probably 
would  be  germane. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  wish  to 
be  lieard  on  tlie  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
elerstand  the  committee  chairman's  posi- 
tion, it  is  that  there  are  no  ftmds  in  this 
autliorization  and  no  funds  authorized 
for  the  aclivitie.'5  described,  but  as  I  un- 
derstand further,  the  funds  for  this  par- 
ticular sigency  are  not  treated  In  the 
authorization,  so  it  seems  to  me  the 
Ciiair  is  ill  disposed  to  take  cognizance  of 
what  the  funds  are  for. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.   Chairman,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  pomt  of  order. 
Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  has  made  a  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment.  The  gentleman 
froiu  California  who  offers  the  amend- 
mait  is  one  of  our,  not  only  dedicated 
Members,  but  in  addition  he  has  a  cer- 
tain relatieuiship  to  the  man  who  runs 
the  Democratic  caucus,  and  I  presiune 
tliat  rules  of  the  House  would  be  bent  to 
accommodate  the  family.  Bo,  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  wish  the  Chair  would  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  i-ule  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  language  hi  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  John  L.  Bubton)  is  an  amendment 
directing  how  fimds  within  the  bill  itself 
shall  be  expended.  Thus,  the  am^idment 
directly  relates  to  the  subject  matter  of 
and  the  funds  within  the  bill,  and  the 
point  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  one  thing  sure,  that  the  gentleman 
proved  one  thltig  tonight:  It  is  late  at . 
night. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sUn 
want  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  limitation 
of  fnnds,  it  is  a  new  authorization. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man, I  am  really  going  to  be  brief.  I 
mJBht  well  be  beloved,  as  beloved  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  UHnols. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
>olnt  out  the  fart  that  I  do  not  know 


anyone  in  this  House  who  would  really 
want  to  be  on  record  as  voUng  for  this 
amendment,  but  yet  when  votei  down  the 
otiier  amendment,  it  implicitly  leaves 
something. 

I  adolit  that  it  is  late  at  uight,  and  I 
tlunk  I  explained  why  it  is  late,  but  in 
case  some  Members  missed  it,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  again.  It  was  not  my  doing,  so 
having  said  that  and  liaving  said  that  I 
will  propose  a  similar  amendment  as  the 
one  defeated  to  my  great  friends's  ap- 
propriation bilL  iJiat  will  not  come  at 
niu'ht  because  it  is  on  page  1.5  uistead 
of  on  page  59. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw my  amendmei.t. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi"oni 
Csilifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fwr- 
ther  amendments? 

If  not,  under  tlie  rule,  the  Connnittee 
ribes. 

Accordingly  tlie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  tliat 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  eH.R.  11983)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  authorize 
international  security  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  grant  military  assistance  pro- 
giams  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
for  other  pmposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1068,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  tiie  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
aniendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendmenlts  were  agreed  to. 

•Hie  BPE^KEET  T^e  question  Is  on  the 
engrossmenW«and  third  reading  of  the 
biU.  H 

The  bill  wa.s  prdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RFCOMMrr    OFFFRFD 
BY    MR.    DTT    PONT 

DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
I  to  recommit. 
le  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 

to  the  biU? 
•.  DU  PONT.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
to  the  biU. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Ml'.  DU  Pont  moves  to  recommit-  the  bill 
HJL  11963  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

The  SPEAKER.  V/ithout  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  oi-dered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tiie 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  i-ecommit  w«us  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  l.«i  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  w  a,<  taken. 


Mr. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  i\as&  were  ordered 
The  vote  was  talcen  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  Oiere  were — yeas  240  nay?  16f* . 
not  voting  23.  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  84; 

VtAS— 240 

Alj.lS 

Oreen 

^^.^.^)•'r 

.".'iauu 

Gude 

PerkiuP 

Ad'j&bL-.i 

Hall 

PeysvT 

Arabro 

11  '.irilton 

Pickle 

Anderson. 

Hanley 

Freyer 

Calii. 

Hanua*'ov<i 

Price 

.'viulersan   I  ' 

Harkin 

Quie 

~inn\\T>7-iO 

Herrir.gton 

KailsbacV. 

.-.lihley 

Harris 

FU)lKel 

.'\bpin 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Aue'oin 

lluys,  Ohio 

Regula 

Badiilo 

Jlebert 

Reuss 

Beara',  R  I. 

Ke,-kler,  Mas^     Rhode; 

3e)i 

Hclnz 

Rlchmonrt 

r;er.,ii>nd 

Hel!5toik: 

Riegle 

iiia';gi 

Micks 

Rinaldo 

Blester 

HUhB 

Rlsenfcoc.  - 

Bingham 

HoHzinan 

Rodiuo 

Blanchard 

Horton 

Roe 

Boland 

lie  ward 

H.oncalio 

Bonker 

Kowe 

aooney 

bvadeniits 

Hughes 

R.osenihfi; 

Rieckl!]r1<1ee 

Jelfords 

Bo8tenko'';'-t 

Brodhepd 

Jones,  A?a. 

RoybiU 

Brooltfi 

.Tordan 

Rjan 

Eroomfield 

Kasteu 

tit  Ge^w^:r 

Brown,  C^alif. 

Koch 

Sanilnl 

Buchanan 

Krebs 

Sarasin 

Ein  ke,  Calif. 

Knie^er 

Surhp.xtPT. 

Ri;.  ke,  P!a. 

LaFal.-e 

.Srneuer 

B'.iyke,  Mass. 

Lagoaia'^iin 

Schneebe'i 

Buriou.  .John 

Les:sett 

^;.-.hroeder 

Burioii  Phlliin  Leliinan 

.Schuiae 

CiiDiey 

Lent. 

Seiberli»5 

uarr 

L.evi;ds 

Sharp 

e.'e<1»rben! 

I  ilT  on 

Shrircr 

Ch'5h-))in 

r,!oyd,  C-.Iif. 

Sliron 

CIny 

Lon?,  La. 

Smith,  T'^^ 

Coht  n 

L-.n;?,  Md. 

Sohirz; 

Conte 

Lujau 

bpellaiiii. 

Corma'i 

McCIory 

.Speuoe 

Cotter 

-McCloskey 

S^antoi), 

Cougliiin 

.McCollister 

J.  WUhajji 

D'Amours 

?IcDade 

.Stanton. 

Dauieis,  N.J. 

McEwen 

James  V 

Daniel  fevjn 

McFall 

Suirk 

U.wis 

McHugh 

Steeiman 

Dtlane- 

McKay 

Steiger,  Anz. 

Den-. 

-McKiiiiiey 

dteiger,  W:' 

Der".v;nski 

Madden 

Stokes 

Dires 

Madigan 

iStrattca 

'!).ll2CV. 

MflgTjire 

Studds 

!-l5;irl 

Mat.sun;Hi;,! 

Symington 

iJownt%,  N.Y. 

Meeds 

Thompcrn 

Drin?n 

Meyner 

Traxl^r 

Duncan,  O.-e? 

McBVinskv 

Tsaagsf 

Early 

Mineta 

Udall 

Eckh.irat 

?fiuibh 

LHlman 

Edgier 

Mink 

Van  Deer!  ui 

Edv.-ardp.  Ca)il 

.  Mitohell,  Md. 

Vander  Jae' 

Eilbe  i 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Vander  Veer. 

Esch 

Moakley 

Vanlk 

Evans,  eoio. 

MoUohan 

Vigorito 

Fary 

Moorhead.  P.- 

Walsh 

Fascei! 

.Moi-gan 

WAziBAn 

Feuwick 

Moss 

Whalen 

Findlev 

Murphy,  Ti. 

Whitehur^t 

Fish 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wij.son,  Bob 

Fisner 

Mnrtha 

Wilson.  C  H 

Fithisii 

Myer.s,  Pa. 

Winn 

Flood 

Nedzi 

Wirth 

Plorio 

Nix 

Wolff 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nowak 

Wydler 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oberstur 

Yates 

Forsyth  e 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

Fraser 

OHara 

Yovaxg,  Ga. 

i-Yenaei 

ONelll 

Young,  Te:.'. 

Gaydc; 

Ottinger 

ZcfcrC  Ij 

Glalmo 

Passman 

Gibbons 

Patten,  N.J. 

Oilman 

Patterson, 

Gonacle,: 

Calif. 

nrad'^on 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 
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Al>dnor 

Ashbrook 

Bevui 

Alexander 

Bafalis 

Blffuln 

AUen 

Baldiis 

Andrc'-.s,  N.C. 

Baucus 

Braaux 

An  drew.?. 

Bauman 

BrinUey 

N.  Dak. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Mich 

Archer 

Bedell 

Brown,  Ohio 

ATiiTons 

Benue;  i 

Brovhill 

»23t> 
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Burgener 

HolUud 

Neal 

Htirieson,  Tex. 

Holt 

Nichol-       . 
Nolau       / 
r»bey        1 

Burliaon.  Mo. 

Hubbard 

Butler 

Hxingate 

B.\ron 

Hutchin.vjH 

t*ettls 

VitTXtrT 

Hyde 

Pike 

C'hftppeil 

lohord 

Poage 

CLnncy 

./acobs 

{•resjiler 

t'liiusen. 

Jarnian 

Priuhhrd 

DonH. 

Jeurettc 

t^il'ien 

{■'awaon.  Dei 

Johnson  Ch'.u 

Roberts 

C'levelaiKt 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kobinxon 

Cochran 

Johubon.  P.v 

Holers 

C'olUus,  Tt  V. 

.loneh,  N.C. 

Rooc- 

Ccniible 

.Tones,  Old  a. 

Ro->h 

;;ori>ell 

.Tones.  Ten  11. 

H,oo:<-eiot 

(.  tii'.ie 

Karth 

Riipi-e 

[Jiaiiel.  l>iiii 

KHSieniiieier 

Ri'Sso 

Ui.iilel.  R.  W. 

Kiizeu 

S..';erlieia 

<ie  la  Clfir/ii 

Kelly 

sebeliMs 

Del!  inn''. 

Keni)) 

i^hipley 

Uerrlck 

KPtchiiiii 

.ShiiSter 

Lw-vinc 

K*'>;-. 

Sk'ibitv, 

I>i(-kiii.<ioii 

Kuiant-sc. 

Shu  k 

UOAiiing,  Viv. 

Liindrum 

Smith.  Nebr. 

niifCHii,  Tenu 

Lfttta 

Snyder 

till  Pout 

>Ll0\d,  Teiii: 

staggers 

Edwiirds.  Ki.:. 

1,01 1 

-Sfeotl 

Finery 

MrCorinjick 

Stephens 

l.tigUsh 

McDonald 

Ssiiickey 

Esh!tui«i» 

Ma  ho  It 

SiilU^au 

Kvans.  III'! 

Mkhii 

Talcoit 

!■  lowpri. 

Martin 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Flyul 

MathiH 

Taylor,  N.C 

Krc.v 

Ma/zoi  1 

I  *«::ue 

I'Mciua 

Melchf! 

riioiie 

<lina 

Michel 

Thornton 

Oolrtwaii  T 

MiUord 

i  reen 

OoodluH 

Ml  ler,  Cali; 

\Va£;goaner 

C'.rns*.U';. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wiinipler 

Hr>Ke<lorii 

Mint 

Weaver 

Haley 

MoHttC 

U  hite 

Haininer- 

Monly.initr-. 

kViiitteu 

s<iiaiuii 

Moore 

Wiggins 

H.iii.tc-ii 

Moorhf  "1, 

Wnrht 

Harsha 

Calti. 

U  ;  i  le 

Flerhler.  W.  \ .. 

Moshcr 

Young,  .\iask 

Helner 

Mottl 

Vorng,  Ha. 

Henderson 

Myers.  Iiki 

Z.  blocki 

HU.h'o.vcr 

Nalcher 

NOT  VOTING 

23 

E.nriU 

Foley 

Pitman.  Te\. 

Bogps 

t'ountaui 

HaudaU 

Eolllue 

Guyer 

Runnels 

Colli ut..  I. 

Hi<yf8,  IiKl 

rfikes 

C'Olllllll 

Hiu.shaw 

^iii-k 

Coii'cis 

Miiodonakl 

sJv'aiins 

Erleaboiii 

MercnHe 

Wilson.  Te.v. 

{•  •.  ins,  Tenu. 

Mlkva 

The  Clerk  announced  tlic  following 
l>air.s: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Barrett  for.  •.vitU  Mr  Stke-  .'main.^t. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Raudall  Hgalnst. 

Mrs.  Collln.s  ol  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Foun- 
t.iiii  a«alnst. 

Mr.  Macdonnid  ol  Masr.;Khit,ct  is  for,  with 
Mr.  Evlna  of  Ttnue^>see  aguinst. 

Mr.  Foley  for.  with  Mr.  Conytr-  aijaliist. 

Mr   Metcalfe  lor.  with  Mr   Ssmhiis  against 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Runnels  wiih  Mr.  Charle'-   Wilson  of 
Texa'i. 

Mr  Eilenborn  with  Mr.  Patntan. 

Mr    Hayes  oi  Judiaiiu  with  Mr    Conlan. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  MikvH. 

Sf>  the  bill  V.  a.s  pas.'^ed 

The  result  ot  the  voro  v'a.s  announced 
i'S  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  ie((i!i.';ider  un--  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  SpeakfV.  ptiisuant 
to  the  provisions  ot  House  Resolution 
1068.  I  eall  up  from  the  Speakers  table 
the  Senate  biil  'S.  266J>  to  amend  the 
Foreign  As.sistance  Act  of  19G1  and  the 
Foreign  Militar>-  Sales  Act.  and  for  other 
t>urpo.ses,  and  ask  for  its  itamediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  re^.d  tl\e  title  of  the  Senate 
hilL 


MOTIOK   OfTEltED   BT    Mm.    MOKGAH 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  MoBGAN  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  claufle  of  the  Senate  bUl,  8.  2662, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R 
11963.  f.s  pfi'c'<ed  by  the  House,  a.s  follo>y.«: 
sHCijir   irn  f 

8r,(-rTON  1.  This  Act  iniiy  be  cited  aa  the 
"Xuterna'lonal  Securi^v  A.'-.Mi.^tarico  Act  ot 
1976- . 

TITLE  1  -Mii.Tr.^RY  as.si.stanct:  an^^.  t 

PROORAM.S 

in.  MAN    R1CH1> 

St( \  101  Section  502B  of  Ihe  Foreign  Ab- 
.Histance  Act  of  1961  is  inne'ided  to  read  !"<; 
follows: 

".Srr.  3<J2B.  Hi  M^N  Rinnrs. —  (ti)  E-ccept  iis 
provided  in  sti^vsection  *ci(3),  no  security 
a.-;sistHiict-  nmy  be  provided  lo  uuy  poveru- 
nieni,  which  ensagcs  in  a  con.sit.tent  pattern 
of  gi-os-s  violations  of  lateruailonally  recog- 
nized liiiniaa  il4;hts. 

"(bi  'i  lie  Prcsideiit  .slnill  iransnii!  to  Cc-u- 
Kiess.  !i.s  u  part  of  the  presentation  materials 
for  sei\iri(.  us~i--tan<e  lor  each  fi'Jcal  year, 
a  statement  for  each  country  proposed  to  be 
included  in  .H^ich  program  on  the  status  ot 
mieriialioiiaUv  rei  ogni/*d  hiunaii  rights  in 
such  c<>iuitry. 

'■(f)  The  I*rtsident,  up*)U  tlie  request  ol 
tho  Coinmltlee  <>u  luteinHtioMiil  Relations  ot 
the  House  ol  Repveseutat !vcs  or  the  Commit- 
tee OT,  Forei^-ii  Relations  01  (i.e  Senate,  shall 
transmit  to  such  Commit  lee.  within  thirty 
davH  after  .-.uch  request  i."  made,  a  report  with 
respert  to  the  country  de;  ignated  in  such 
request,  .setting  forth  ull  I  lie  available  infor- 
niauiin  aboiii  oUservame  oi  and  respect  loi 
human  rights  ajicf/ftindmnciitul  Irt-edom  in 
that;  coiiiiiry,  aiya  a  siatcniciil,  that  such  in- 
formal ion — •    v' 

'  (1(  does  /fU  clearlv  rai.se  a  serious  ques- 
tion that  tliere  is  a  consistcMt  pattern  oi 
gross  \u>latj|t>ns  ot  internationally  rpcotniy.eti 
human  rii;hts  in  such  (ountry; 

■  i2)  does  raise  bucli  a  question,  m  vthiih 
ca.se  no  new  obligaaon  for  security  assi.stauce 
shall  be  entered  into  with  re.spect  to  such 
governmetit  during  the  then  current  fiscal 
year  e.Kcept  subject  to  such  cc>ndllions  as 
Congrf-ss  may  impose  under  subsection  (di 
(2i:  ur 

■'1.1 1  does  raise  .such  n  question  but  that  — 

"(A)  e:;traoulinary  circumstances  exlbf 
which  uecesil.iie  u  coiitinuatiou  of  stturlt\ 
llssl^taIU■e, 

"(B)  on  all  t'.ie  fads  it  Ls  in  the  uatioiia! 
interest  of  the  United  States  t<i  provide  the 
securiiy  nssi.stancc  proposed 

■■(C)  all  appropriate  steps  are  beUig  taken 
tf»  disas.sociate  the  United  States  and  the 
security  as.s;sti.iice  m  question  frum  tlie  ai- 
tions  pad  circunistaiiccs  giylng  rise  to  the 
serlr)U>,  qiie'^tio.i.  and 

"(D)  .substantial  t.tep..  are  being  taken  \>\ 
the  United  St»t*«  tft  promote  respect  for  and 
observanco  of  human  rights  In  that  country. 

'■(d)  (1)  In  ihe  event  a  report  is  requested 
pur.suaut  to  subsec'.,ioii  (c)  but  is  not  trans 
milted  ill  uccordanct  ihertwUh,  alter  thlrt> 
dft>s  fioni  the  date  on  which  such  repoit  was 
reqiif '-tpfi,  no  j:ecitrltv  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  lor  the  remnlnder  of  the  then  ctu'- 
rcnt  fi.scal  ye»r  to  the  cotmtry  with  respect 
to  wh!(h  such  reque«'   was  made. 

(2)  111  thfc  event  a  ifi>uit  with  i''.^tyici  t.i 
a  country  is  transmitted  under  subsection 
(c).  Congress  may.  within  the  first  period  oi 
ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  .session 
after  .siivU  report  Is  trans'iilifed,  adopt  a  con- 
curreiit  resolution  (.M  dLsupproviiis  sucii 
i.pori,  aud  (B)  t.'i  iiunatiiig.  restricting,  or 
resloniig  security  a.s^isiu;ice  lo  the  govern- 
ment ot  .stich  countiy.  'fherealie»",  .seciirllv 
assistiiiice  may  be  fiiriii-hed  to  such  coun'ry 
only  ns  provided  in  siuh  coiicurreiit  resolu- 
tion 


"(3»  Fur  the  purposes  of  this  subfcection. 
the  continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  bj 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  slue  die. 
and  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  period  indicated 

"(ei  In  determining  whether  or  not  a  gov  - 
ernment  falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sectlt.n  (a I,  consideration  shall  be  given  to- 

'■(1)  tlie  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
iiiternational  organizations.  Including  non- 
governnental  orgaia/.ation.s  stich  as  the  lu- 
teruistioniil  Committee  oi  the  Red  Cross;  and 

'\2\  the  extent  of  cooperation  by  sucli 
government  in  permitting  an  unlmi>eded  In- 
vestigation by  any  .such  organization  of  al- 
leged violation'  of  in' ernalionally  recognized 
iaiman  rights. 

'■  ( 1 1   For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  section — 

■(I1  'gross  violations  of  internationally 
recogui/ed  hunmn  rights'  includes  torture  or 
cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  treatment  or 
puiii.shment.  prolonged  detention  without 
charges  and  trial,  and  other  flagrant  denial 
of  the  right  lo  life,  liberty,  and  the  security 
of  per.sin';  and 

'■  ( U »    security  assistance'  means — 

■  lA)  assistance  under  chapter  2  (military 
as,s, stance)  or  chapter  4  (security  supporting 
a.sslstancei  of  tlils  part  or  under  part  VI 
i;;ssi.stai.ce  to  the  Middle  East)  of  this  Act; 

'■(B»  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services, 
e.vtensions  of  credits  (Including  participa- 
tion in  credits),  and  guarantees  of  loans 
und»r  i>ie  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 

"(C*;  any  license  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
port Mion  of  arms,  ammunitions,  or  Imple- 
menLs  of  war  (including  techmcal  data  re- 
lating thereto)  under  section  414  of  the 
Mutual  riecuritj  Act  of  1954; 

"(D)  assistance  for  public  safely  tinder 
this  or  any  other  Act;  and 

"(El   mlUlRry  education  and  training  fur- 
nished under  chapter  5  of  this  part.". 
iMP*<r    or    Mii.rrART    assistance   on    iNrrKi> 

8VATF.S    Mn.rrARY   CAPACITV 

Suv  102.  Section  657(a)  of  the  Foreign 
A'.8isthi!ce  Act  ot  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  oiU  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 4 ) ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  a.s 
paragraph  (61; 

(3)  by  insert  ii'g  immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)   the  following  new  paragraph  (6)  : 

"(5)  the  Impact  on  the  readiness  of  the 
Armed  Porce.s  of  the  Unlt«d  States  and  on 
their  capacity  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  fulfill  mutual  defense 
conimttmeuts  approved  by  the  Congress  erf 
the  delivery  during  such  fiscal  year  of  de- 
fea.-.(>  articles  furnished  under  this  Act  or 
stild  tinder  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
and  the  rendering  during  such  fiscal  year  of 
defense  services  furnished  under  this  Act  or 
sold  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 

and;  and  ^    ... 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(1)    through   (4) 
pi  ragraph   (C).  as  redesigiuited  ijy  tins 
tloii,    and    inserting    h.    lieu    thereof 
l'aroii^,li  (5)  ". 

Al  IHORl/Alll'N    Of    .v::'noI'i.l\'IoNS 

Stc.  103.  Section  504 fa)  of  the  Foi-clga 
Asslslniice  Acl  ol  1961  is  timended  to  read  r"* 
loUovv.-: 

••ia)(l)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pia  - 
poses  of  of  this  chapter  9334,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  Of  the  amoun^  av.-iilable  to 
carry  out  this  c)»apter  not  more  th.in  the 
tollov\ing  amouutji  may  be  allocated  and  made 
available  to  or  otherwise  obligated  for  e;t!i 
ot  the  following  couiitrlep  for  such  ycr; 

(A)    Republic   of    Korea.  — $65,000,  OUO 

(D)    TliaUand. ----     25,000,000 

(Cl    Jordan —     70.000.000 

(D)    Philippines 19,600,000 

(El    Tod-i>Psin  -      19,  400,00'-» 


in 

ec- 

(!) 
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iF)   Ethiopia 10,000,000  Defense  which  Is  set  aside,  reseryed,  or  in  any  specified  countries  in  speclCed  amounts,  the 

(G)    Greece 50,000,000  way  earmarked  or  Intended  for  future  use  by  authorities  contained  In  this  chapter  (other 

(H)  Turkey 50,000,000  any  foreign  coim try  may  be  made  avaUable  to  than  the  authorities  contained  In  sections 

Th.»  amount  sneclfled  In  this  Daraeranh  for  •*'"  ^°'  "^  ^^  ''^^  foreign  country  unless  such  606,  614,  and  515(b)  <2) )  shaU  terminate  on 

milit^^^sls^S^cf  S  ^v^ch^muS  for  *~°«'"  ^  authorteed  under  this  Act  or  the  September   30.    1977.   except   that   such   au- 

fi    iwLriQ7r^a„h»t^JrA^^^^w7v,o~  Forclgn  Military   Sales  Act,   or  any  subse-  thorltles  shall  remain  avaUable  untfl  Septem- 

f^,.cal  year  1976  may  be  increased  by  not  more  ^^^l  corresponding    legislation,    and   such  ber  30,  1980,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 

Sdent'^dLiS  s^u'^h  mcreie^necSary  fS  *^'^'^'*'^  '^  '=^*^e«'*  ^^'"^^  ^"'^'^^  authorized  out  obligations  Incurred  under  this  chapter 

President  deems  such  mcrease  necessary  for  ^^^^^  ^^^^  legislation  or  against  the  limlta-  prior  to  September  30, 1977. 

'"•^,2V'Nono°Lceell»2fooo'ooo  of  the  funds  "«««  specified  In  such  legislation,  as  appro-  "(b)    Funds    available    to    carry    out    this 

'    ,  »  ^    exceed  *Z5,ooo,()00  of  the  runos  priate,  for  the  fiscal  period  In  which  such  de-  chapter  shaU  be  available- 
appropriated  under  paragraph   (1)   for  fiscal  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  transferred.  The  value  of  de-  "(1)  for  the  winding  up  of  mUltary  a.ssist- 

n^es  Of  tlTl^^'cKpTef  wUh'^D^ct  to  mtelr"-  '"""'^  "^^'"'^  ^^  "^  ^'  '^"'^-  '"^^^^^'  «"  ^^^^  programs  under  this  chapter.  Including 

poses  Of  this  Chapter  witn  respect  to  inter-  served,  or  Intended  for  use  as  war  reserve  payment   of   the    costs  of   packhig.   crating 

national   organizations   and,  subject   Uj   the  ^t^cks  for  allied  or  other  foreign  countries  handling,   and   transporting  defeiS^  articles 

limitation   contained   In   paragraph    (3).   to  ,^4,,^^  ,i,an  for  purposes  of  the  North  At-  furnished  under  this  chapter  and  of  related 

countries  which  are  not  designated  in  para-  la^tic  Treaty  Organization)  In  stockpiles  lo-  admmistratlve  costs;  and 

'^^P,   'i''      i.      in,              t.  i.          ^    .             ^  cated  in  foreign  countries  may  not  exceed  In  •(2)    for  costs  incurred  under  section  503 

(J)  i-\cept  witn  respect  to  a>st3  incurred  ^uy  fiscal  year  an  amount  greater  than  Is  (c)    with  respect  to  defense  articles  on  loan 

under  the  authority  of  section  516(bj,  funds  specified   In   security   assistance   authorizing  to  countries  no  longer  eligible  under  section 

made    available    for    assistance    under    this  legislation  for  that  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  504(a)  for  military  assistance.". 

Chapter  may  not  be  used  to  furnish  a^lst-  1976,   the  value  of  such   additions  to  iwierv.tiok.i    militaey  rnrcATiov   an-, 

ance  to  niore  than  seventeen  countrlesS^n-  ^^ckplles  in  foreign  countries  shall  not  ex-  i-""^'"o^-^''  rKK^^ll  '^'"^'"'^   ^"^ 

cludhig  those  countries  designated  In  pate-  ^eed  «150,000,000  and  shall  not  exceed  one-  „        ,„„           „  training 

^■^P^v  'il^  '"  ^f*  /""i  ^^^!;       .,        .       \  fou'tli  of  this  amount  for  the  period  begin-  Sec.  108.  ;a)  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assl-.- 

(4)   The  atithorlty  of  section  610(a)   an«  ^Ing  July  1,  1976.  and  ending  September  30,  ^"^^  ^^\°'  ^f  ^^  ^%  amended  by  adding  ai 

of  section   614(a)    may  not  be  used  to  In-  jg^l  ^he  President  shall  promptly  report  to  ^^^  ^"'^  thereof  the  following  new  chapter 

cre.T.se  any  amount  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  ^j^^  congress  each  new  stockpile,  or  addition  'Chapter  5— International  Mn-rrARv 

or  (2)  or  to  waive  the  limitation  contained  ^  ^q  existing  stockpile,   described   in   this  Education  and  Training 

hi  parShs    ,\)'^(2j'°'aT?^  Tan'nft  ^'="°'^  °'  ^^'""^"  ^"-""'"^  ^"'""'^  '"  ^"^^^  '"^^   ''*'■  ^^''^^  AuTHORiTT.-The  Presi- 

air^y^re^rgeni  a£lstan°fe  f^uinSied  un-  °^  '^"''^''•""^  ''^  ^"^  ^^^'  ^^^^■"-  t:^LtX^^n^tT.^''T,Tr^.l°''  ""'^ 

der  506(a)  termination    of    military    assistance    ad-  tiaming  xor  mUitary  and  related  clvUlan  per- 

"(5)    There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri-  "=°"^  '=«°^'*'«  ^'^^  missions  TnT^cJL'^Z^^t  "^^"".^T^   T.  ^"''J'   ^^^f 

.-I'.ed  to  the  President  for  administrative  ex-  Sec.   106.  Section  515  of  the  Foreign  A.s-  !,ht,™   fl^^M?                      h      "^"\  ^Y^ 

penses  Incurred  hi  carrying  out  the  purposes  slstance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended-  hicludin^-                      ^  remibursable   basis, 

OI'    this    chapter    $32,000,000    for    fiscal    year  <1)     by    striking    out    •EfTective    July    1,  • , ,  v     5t.=„...„ 

197P.  1976,"   and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "(a)  J^^    attendance   at    military   educational 

■■(6,  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  During   the   period   beginning  July   3.   1976,  ^"^Jr^tZf    uT'^^   •"  ^'i*  D^^ited  States 

this  subsection  shall  be  used  t«  furnish  so-  a"d  ending  September  30.  1977,";  and  Ihroad-                              "        Academies)     and 

phisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mtssUe  <2)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  ..,o>  "     . 

systems   and   Jet   aircraft  for  mlUtary   pur-  lowing  new  subsection:  .rm^t'iof,     »T    "f  ?  special  courses  of  in- 

poses.  to  any  less  developed  country,  unlesd  "(b)  d)  After  September  30,  1977.  no  mil-  f"""'f    ^'    ^^'^°°1^  .  ^^f^  institutions    cf 

the  President  determhies  that  the  furnishing  "ary    assistance    advisory    group,    military  „^""'"^^°'^   research    in   the   United    States 

tJf  such  weapons  systems  is  Important  to  the  mission,    or    other    organization    of    United  ..J?^^  *^^"   . 

national  security  of  the  United  States  and  re-  States  militai-y  personnel  performing  slml-  'f'   observation  and  orientation  visits  to 

ijort.s  within  thirty  days  each  such  determl-  ^  military  advisory  functions  under  this  f""^^,  facilities  and  related  activities   in 

i;.tt  1011  to  the  Congress.  Act    may   operate   In    any   foreign    country  i^^ie  united  fatates  and  abroad. 

(7)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  "nless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Con-  ,,  Sec  542.  AtrrHoaiZATioN.— There  are  au- 
suhsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available  S^*^-  thori^d  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
until  expended.  -'(2)   After  September  30,  1977.  the  Presi-  ^°  ^"'^  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 

(8)  With  respect  to  future  requests  for  ^^e^t  may  assign  not  more  than  three  mem-  *^?'^^*''"?'^  ^or  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
foreign  military  assistance  and  security  sup-  bers    of    the   Armed    Forces    of    the    United  .      Sec.  543.  Purposes.— Education  and  train- 
porting  assistance  authorizations,  the  Presl-  States  to  the  Chief  of  each  United  States  'ng  activities  conducted  under  this  chapter 
dent  shall  take  Into  account,  in  determining  Diplomatic  Mission  to  perform  such  fuuc-  ^"*"  °e  designed— 

tlie  level  of  security  assistance  requests  for  ^lons  as  such  Chief  of  Mission  determines  ( 1 1  to  encourage  effective  and  mutually 
individual  countries,  the  position  taken  by  necessary  with  respect  to  International  mU-  beneficial  relationships  and  increased  under- 
such  countries  In  International  organizations  ^^ary  training  provided  under  chapter  5  of  standing  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
vvhich  affect  important  United  States  Inter-  **^  P«^-  ^o  sales  of  defense  aitlcles  and  elgn  countries,  in  furtherance  of  the  goals 
c>t-s.".  services   under    the    Foreign   Military    Sales  of  international  peace  and  security;  and 

SPECIAL  AtTTHoRiTT  ^ct.  Or  to  such  Other  international  security  "'2)  to  improve  the  abUlty  of  participating 

•^rr  iru  <^prt\nr,  'in(iia\  nf  4-ho  ii<»,-oi,r„  *e  asslstance   programs  as  the  President  may  foreign  countries  to  utilize  their  resources, 

.cis^anc^^cf  of  1961  li  Len^ed^o  ilad  as  '"^S^'^'  No  such  functions  or  related  ac-  Including  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 

follows                                amended  to  read  as  tivlties  may  be  performed  by  any  defense  ices    obtained    by    them    from    the    United 

(a)  •nie  President  may  order  defense  ar  a"a*=h6s  assigned,   detailed,  or  attached  to  States,  with  maximum  effectiveness,  thereby 

tides  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  V^^  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  in  any  contributing  to  greater  self-reliance  by  such 

Defense  and  defense  services  for  toe  p^rSos^  ^"."Iff,'^^""''^''^-          .„     .     ^    t     ,  '■°"Kv''*^t"-          . 

of   this   part,   subject   to   subsequent   r^-  /?^^^"^   "f   *"*^°'"i^^'*  1°   ^^    ^PP'°-  '^*    ^^^   ^^''^'^'i   Assistance   Act   cf    ]061 

hur>;pn-iP,it  tv,o«r,^,  f,«r«  e„K^3«.o„*  »t.l^  prlated  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  each  subse-  is  amended  as  follows: 

Stions   avaUabre   for   mS   existence"  ^"''''  ^"^^^  ^"^^  ''°'  '"  ''"''^  »2.500.000  to  .  1 )  Section  510  is  repealed. 

if  he  determlnS  that  an  eSe^v  m^  ""'^  °"*  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  (2)  Section  622  is  ameuded- 

whVchrequSSs^ich  action  a^^  "^'^^""^   *'"°"''^   *"    authorized    to    remain  (A)    in  subsection    (b)    by  inserting    -and 

s.^ EEEs-vS"""""^  =^ri'^„-s"a,?uSs.'o7^^c;r.;  sr'aSSTs.-i'rs'-f^?"""'- 

;:;j!£S£rH-lf3iii'='?-"°j  r.t/^r„',us>.r''Spe-r.'"s„s  „'s,„^i "-■«""= ""-""" '"  •■> "•" 

(2)   the  CO.Sts  to  the  United  States  of  such  therefor      THp    ftntViovltv    of    Bo/^tinn     cin/oV  ■«>  loaowb 

delen.se  services  therefor.    -The   atithoilty   of   section   610(a)  -(c)   Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 

and  of  "section  614(a)    may  not  be  used  to  the  Secretarr  of  .state  Khnii   y»  rp<;T»r.n«iiiio 

Jhloh  are  ordered  under  this  section  In  any  increase   amounts   appropriated   under   this  Jor  the  contLuous  supemL^^d^enSi! 

Soiftrcomlined  iTthJ  SSTall'^K  P«-^"P^  •-  d^ecUon^'roronr^SS^Lcr  mU^ 

enectivfinX  fiscal  ?ea?l^toThfexeS^  '""'""""mTli^arvT.sista^.ce"""'  """  ""''''"'=''  '''" ^I'T  TT'°^  T'^  *'"'''"'- 

pu.vided  in  an  appropriation  Act  "  MiLrrARi   assistance  uig  programs.  Including  but  not  limited  to 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For-  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  miUtarv 

sTo(Ki-n.iNG  OF  defense  ARTICLES  FOR  gjg,^  A-sslstauce  Act  of  1961   Is  amended  by  assistance  (uicluduig  civic  action)  or  a  mil i- 

FCREiGN  COUNTRIES  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  r.ew  tary  education  and  training  program  for  a 

Sec.  105.  .S^tlon  514  nf  the  Foreign  Assist-  section:  country   and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 

fuice  Act  cf  1961  Is  amended  t<j  read  as  fol-  "Sec   516.   Termination   of   AuTHORrry. —  that  such  programs  are  effectively  Integrated 

"''•^'  I  a)   Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign 

■&EC.  514.  Stockpiling  of  Defense  Arti-  may,  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  thla  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  best   served 

cLEs  FOP.  Foreign  Cottntries. — No  defense  ar-  section,  authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  thereby.". 

tide  In  the  Inventory  of  the  Department  of  assistance  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  to  i3)  Seciioii  6-23  is  amended — 
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lAi  in  siibsectlon  (ai  (4)  by  Imertinc  "and 
related  clvUlau '  Immediately  after  •'mlll- 
tarv":  and 

iB)    In  subsection    (a»(6)    by  Inserting   ", 
education  and   training"   immediately   ar:er 
assistance". 
i4i  Sectiot^ 632  is  amended - 
lAi   in  subsections  (a)   and  (ei   by  insert- 
h'.^  ".  military  education  and  training"  im- 
mediately   alter    '  articles"    wherever    it    ap- 
pears:  and 

iB,  in  subsection  il)»  by  striking  out  "and 
cieiense  articles"  and  insertins  in  lieu  thereof 
■  defense  ainicles  or  military  etUn^ation  and 
iramlng". 

(  5  i    Section  636  is  amended 
(Ai    in  subsection    /!g)(l)    by  Insertint   •' 
military  education  and  training"  immediately 
after    articles  ':  and 

(Bi  in  subsection  (gii2)  and  in  subsection 
iiii3i  bv  striklns;  out  "personnel"  and  In- 
serting in  Iteu  tVierepf  'and  rela'ed  civilian 
personnel". 

(6  I    Section  644  is  amended  — 
lAi    by  amending  subsection    (f>    to   i  ead 
n^  ioUous:  ^ 

■  (f»  Deiense  service'  Includes  any  service, 
test,  inspection,  repair,  publication,  or  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  or  defense  informa- 
tion used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  mlli- 
tarv  assistance  but  shall  not  Include  mlll- 
t.try  educational  and  training  activities  un- 
der chapter  5  of  part  II  ";   and 

iB)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
io'.', ini^  new  subsection: 

•in  I  'Military  education  and  training'  in- 
'■I'jde-  forma!  or  informal  Instruction  of  for- 
eian  students  In  the  United  States  or  overseas 
b.-  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
lor.tract  technicians,  contractors  (including 
u.-'itruction  a*^  civilian  Institutionsi .  or  by 
c  -vrespondence  courses,  technical,  educaiion- 
.-u  or  information  publications  and  media  of 
all  kinds,  trainln?  aids,  orientation,  and  mlll- 
T.Trv  advice  to  loreimi  military  units  and 
forces.  ■. 

ici  Except  as  may  be  expressly  pro\lded  to 
■  .e  contr;iry  in  this  Act.  all  determinations 
authorizations,  rc'julatlons.  orders,  contracts, 
aareements.  and  other  actions  Is.sued.  under- 
•aken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  amended  or  repealed  by  this 
section  i.hall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
tuitil  modlfled.  revoked,  or  stiperseded  by 
iiupropriate  authoritv. 

"(d)  Fund.s  made  available  pursuant  to 
or.ier  provisions  o:  law  for  foreign  military 
educational  and  training  activities  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
fi4  their  original  ptirposes  In  accordance  with 
Tiie  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
to  those  purpose? 
TITLE  II— MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY   SUPPORTING   ASSISTANCE 

MIDDLE    EAST    POSITION    ST.^TF.MENa" 

Sec.  201  Section  901  of  the  Foreign  A^l--:- 
ai.ce  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•  I;  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  tlie  United 
.States  will  maintain  full  flexibility  to  deter- 
ir.ine   Middle   East    Policy   as   circumstances 
:nay   require   and    tliat    the   authority   con- 
tained in  the  joiiit  resolution  entitled  'Joint 
re.--olution  to  implement   the  United   States 
proposal    for    the    early-warning    svstem    In 
3;uai'.    approved    Octoijer    13.    1975    (Public 
Law   94-110).   and    the   authorizations   con- 
tained m  tlie  amendments  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  Act  of   1976 
clo  not,  and  shall  not  in  any  way  be  construed 
to.  constitute  congressional  approval,  accept- 
ance, or  endorsement  (1)  of  any  oral  or  writ- 
Trn  commitment,  understanding,  assurance, 
■promise,  or  agreement,  whether  expressed  or 
miplied.  or  anv  other  expression,  oral  or  v.Tit- 
"t-n  (other  than  the  'United  States  Proposal 
for  the  Earlv  'Warning   System   in   SlnBD. 
made  bv  any  official  of  the  United  States 

.«.hich  Israel.  Egypt,  or  any  other  nation  or 
oreanizetion  m-.ght  construe  or  interpret  as 


a  basis  on  which  it  could  rely  or  act  or  (2)  of 
anv  characterization  of  any  such  commit- 
ment, understanding,  assurance,  promlae,  or 
agreement,  or  other  expression,  as  constitut- 
ing a  'codification'  of  existing,  congressionally 
approved  United  States  policy". 

SECVRITY    SUPfORTI.N'C     A.^-IsT.ANCE 

Stc.  202.  Section  532  of  ti.e  Foreign  As!,i.-.l- 
aiice  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
loUow!-: 

■Sec  bVl  AvraoRtzAi  idn.  -  la  i  There  is 
authorized  to  1^  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carrv  out  the  purpo^e.v  of  this  chapter 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1976  i»  1.883.300.000,  of 
which  not  less'  than  {90000.000  shall  be 
available  only  for  Greece  Anumiiis  appro- 
priated under  this  section  are  Kuiiiorii'ed  to 
remain  avmlable   uiuil  expended. 

•(b)  Oi  the  amount  authon/eU  to  he  ap- 
p;opriated  in  sub.section  (ai.  not  to  exceed 
SI. 657,500.000  Ls  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  furnishing  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  provisioujJ  of  this  chapter  to  Israel. 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  of  ihe  Middle  East 
re'gion  in  support  of  the  e*lort  undertaken  to 
bring  peace,  stability,  and  economic  progress 
to  the  people  who  reside  in  that  region  of  the 
world,  not  less  than  $755,000,000  of  which 
shall  be  av  allable  soK-ly  for  Israel  and  not  less 
than  8750.000.000  of  which  -liall  be  available 
solely  for  Egvpt.'  . 

MIDDLE   EAST   SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS    FU.ND 

SEC,  203.  Section  903  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  la).  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  vear  1975  not  to  e.xceed  ■J  100.000, - 
000  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  for  the 
fiscal  year  197G  not  to  exceed  s>50,000  000  ; 
and 

i2)  by  striking  out  stibsection  (o  and  in- 
serting ill  Ucu  thereot : 

•ic)  Fund.s  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  available  to  a.ssist  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egvpt  and  Israel  in  carrying  out 
activities  under  the  agreement  of  October  10, 
1975.  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  Implementing 
the  United  States  proposal  for  the  early 
warnlng  svstem  in  Sinai.  Such  funds  may  be 
obligated  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  th.e  proposed  obligation  has  been 
justified  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  sub.sectton, 

'•(d)  Of  the  amount  authorised  under  sub- 
section (a),  not  less  than  $12  000,000  shall 
constitute  a  contribution  by  the  United 
S'ates  toward  the  settlement  of  the  deficit 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Middle 
East,  if  the  President  determines  that  a  rea- 
.-onable  number  of  other  countries  will  con- 
tribute a  fair  share  toward  the  setlement  of 
such  deficit  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  Act  of  1976. 
In  determining  such  fair  share,  the  President 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  economic 
position  of  each  such  country  Such  $12,000,- 
000  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  contrl- 
butioi;  to  such  Agency  bv  the  United  States 
pursuar.t  to  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

TITLE    III^  FOREIGN    MILITARY    SALES 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  POLICY 

Sec.  301.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  is  repealed. 

APrr.OV.\L    FOR    TRANSEER    OF    DEIENSE    ARTICLE^ 

Stc.  302.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Foreign  Mill- 
tarj,  Sales  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

••(6)  The  President  may  not  give  his  con- 
.sent  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
or  tinder  the  third  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion to  a  transfer  of  a  defense  article  sold 
under  this  Act  and  may  not  give  his  consent 
under  section  505(a)  (1)  or  505(a)  (4)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  unless — 

"(1)  the  President  submits  to  the  Speaker 
of    the   House   of  Representatives   and    the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  same  day.  a  written  report  with 
respect  to  such  proposed  transfer  contain- 
ing - 

•  ( A )  the  name  of  the  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  proposing  to  make  such 
transfer, 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  defense  article 
proposed  to  be  transferred.  Including  the 
original  acquisition  cost  of  such  defense 
article, 

•(C)  the  name  oi  liie  proposed  recipient  of 
.such  deiense  article. 

•■(D)  tlie  reasons  tor  such  proposed  trans- 
fer, and 

■■(E)    til?  dae  on   which  such  transfer  is 
proposed  to  be  niade;  and 
(2)  either — 

■  (A)  the  Congress  does  not  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  proposed 
transfer  within  the  first  period  of  thirty  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  such  report  Ls  sub- 
nUticd,  or 

•■iB)  tlie  Pre:  ident  certifies  In  his  report 
w.a;  an  emergency  exists  which  reqtiires  such 
transfer  in  the  national  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  con- 
tmiilty  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjourimient  sine  die.  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  period. 

"(f)  If  the  President  receives  any  Infor- 
mation that  a  transfer  of  any  defense  article 
!;as  been  made  without  his  consent  as  re- 
quired xmder  this  section  or  imder  section 
505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  he 
shall  report  such  Information  Immediately 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
( a)  of  section  3  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  prior  " 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter  through 
'  transferred". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  505(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  ",  and  prior"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows   thereafter    through    "transferred'. 

EXTENSION    OF    PAYMENT    PERIOD    FOR 
CREDIT     SALES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Pai-agraph  (1)  of  section  23 
of  the  Foreign  Miiitarj-  Sales  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ten  years"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "twelve  years". 

(!))  The  ameudnxent  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  financing  un- 
der agi-eements  entered  Into  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  articles  delivered,  or  de- 
tense  services  rendered,  after  such  date. 
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FOREIGN     MILITARY     SALES 

SEC.  304.  (a)  Section  31  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  "in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
■  .«405.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,065,000,000  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  1976"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or 
participations  in  credits,  extended  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  of  the  prUiclpal  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  24(a) 
shall  not  exceed  $2,374,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  of  which  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Funds  made  available  lor  the  fiscal 
year  1976  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  obligated  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  by  Israel  on  a  long-term  repayment 


basis  either  by  the  extension  of  credits  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  23  or  by  the  issuance  of  guaranties 
under  section  24.  Israel  shall  be  released 
from  one-half  of  its  contractual  liability  to 
repay  the  United  States  Oovemment  wH3i 
respect  to  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices so  financed.". 

(b)  (1)  Such  section  31  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  aggregate  acquisition  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  excess  defense  articles 
ordered  by  the  President  in  any  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1976  tot  delivery  to  foreign 
countries  or  international  organizations  un- 
der the  authority  of  chaptM^  2  of  part  n  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  pur- 
suant to  sales  under  this  Act  may  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.". 

(2)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (e)  of 
.section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  January  12, 
1971  (Public  Law  91-672;  82  Stat.  2053),  are 
repealed  effective  July  1,  1976.  All  funds  in 
the  suspense  account  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  section  on  July  1,  1976, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

REMOVAL  OF  REGIONAL  CEnXNCS 

Sec.  305.  Section  33  of  t*ie  Foreign  MUl- 
tary  Sales  Act  Is  repealed. 

FEES  OF  Mn.rrART  SALES  AGENTS  , 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  36  of  the  Foreign  MiU- 
tary  Sales  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  by  striking  out  "and  (F)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(F)  the  name  of  any  sales 
agent  or  other  person  receiving  any  fee 
or  commission  in  conjunction  with  the  sale 
to  such  foreign  country  or  intwnatlonal 
organization  of  such  defense  article  or  serv- 
ice (other  than  a  person  who  is  a  bona  fide 
employee  of  the  manufactvirer  of  such  de- 
fense article  or,  in  the  case  of  a  defense 
service  to  be  furnished  by  a  private  con- 
tractor pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
United  States,  of  such  contractor),  and  the 
amount  of  such  fee  or  commission,  and  (O) "; 
and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
by  striking  out  "(E)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(F)". 

(b)  Section  414(e)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■•;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  name  of  any  sales  agent  (x 
other  person  receiving  any  fee  or  commission 
in  conjunction  with  the  sale  for  export  of 
Buch  Items  (other  than  a  person  who  is  a 
bona  fide  employee  of  the  manufacturer  of 
such  Items),  and  the  amotmt  of  such  fee  or 
commission.".' 

ARMS    SALES    IMPACT    STATEMENT 

Sec.  307.  The  first  sentence  of  section  36(B) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  306(a)  (2)  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  information 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F) 
in  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  ( 1)  the  information  specified  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  m 
subsection  (a);  (2)  a  detaUed  description  of 
the  defense  articles  or  services  offered;  (3) 
the  reasons  why  the  foreign  country  or  in- 
ternational organization  to  which  the  sale 
is  proposed  to  be  made  needs  the  defense 
articles  or  services  which  are  the  subject 
of  such  sale  and  a  description  of  how  such 
coimtry  m-  organization  intends  to  use  such 
defense  articles  or  services;  (4)  an  analysis 
by  the  President  of  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 


poeed  sale  on  the  military  stocks  and  the 
military  preparedness  of  the  United  States; 
(6)  ttw  raaaons  irtiy  the  proposed  sale  la  In 
the  national  interest  of  tlie  United  States; 
(6)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  sale  on  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  foreign  country  or  Inter- 
national organization  to  which  such  sale 
would  be  made;  (7)  an  analysis  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  how  the  proposed  sale  would  affect 
the  relative  military  strengths  of  coiuitries 
in  the  region  to  wlilch  the  defense  articles  or 
services  which  are  the  subject  of  such  sale 
would  be  delivered  and  whether  other  covin- 
trles  in  the  region  have  comparable  kinds 
and  amovints  of  defense  articles  or  services: 
(8)  an  estimate  of  the  levels  of  trained  per- 
sonnel and  maintenance  facilities  of  the  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization  to 
which  the  sale  would  be  made  which  are 
needed  and  available  to  utUize  effectively  the 
defense  articles  or  services  proposed  to  be 
sold;  (9)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
civilian  contract  personnel  whose  presence 
would  be  required  in  such  foreign  country  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  sale;  (10)  an  analysis 
of  the  extent  to  which  ctxnparable  kinds 
and  amounts  of  defense  articles  or  services 
are  available  from  other  countries;  and  (11) 
an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
sale  on  United  States  relations  with  the 
countries  in  the  r^on  to  which  the  defense 
articles  or  services  which  are  the  subject  of 
such  sale  would  be  delivered.". 

CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW    OP    FOREIGN     MILITARY 
SALES 

Sbc.  308.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  letter 
of  offer  with  respect  to  which  a  statement 
is  submitted,  pvirsuant  to  such  section  36(b) , 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Section  36(b)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concvirrent 
resolutions  under  this  section,  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
i^iproprlate  cocnmittee  shall  be  treated  as 
hll^ly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  as  privileged  in  the  Senate.". 

ANNUAL    ARMS    SALES   ESTIMATES 

Sec.  309.  Section  36  of  the  Foreigit  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d) ;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section (c)  immediately  after  subsection 
(b): 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  Pebruswy  15  of 
each  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  theVSenate  estimates.  In- 
cluding the  dollar  vawe — 

"(A)  of  future  saleffxjf  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  und^Hhls  Act,  and 

"(B)  of  commercial  sales  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  foreign  countries  and 
intemational  organizations  by  persons  doing 
business  in  the  United  States, 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  yeais.  Such 
estimates  shall  Include  for  each  country  and 
Intemational  organization  for  each  such 
fiscal  year — 

"(i)  the  total  amount  of  cash  sales  from 
stock  under  section  21,  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  section  22,  credit  sales  under 
section  23,  and  guaranties  under  section  24 
proposed  to  be  made  and  the  total  amount 
of  commercial  arms  sales  expected  to  be 
made;  and 


"(11)  in  the  event  any  such  cash  sale, 
credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  commercial  sale  la 
e^>ected  'to  Invcdve  major  defense  equipment 
or  a  major  defense  servloe.  a  full  and  com- 
plete descr^tion  of  such  major  defense 
equipment  or  such  major  defense  service. 
Not  later  than  thirty  days  following  tiie 
receipt  of  a  request  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  <x  the 
Committee  on.  Intemational  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  additional  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  estimate  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  'the 
President  shall  submit  such  Information  to 
such  committee. 

"(2)  The  estimates  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  explanation  and  justification — 

"(A)  for  the  total  foreign  arms  sales  pro- 
gram (including  bdltii  sales  under  this  Act 
and  Commercial  ,sales)  as  described  in  such 
estimates; 

"(B)  for  the  foreign  arms  sales  program 
(including  both  sales  under  this  Act  and 
commercial  sales)  for  each  country  and  m- 
ternational  organization  as  described  m  such 
estimates;  and 

"(C)  for  each  cash  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  under  this  Act,  and  for  each  com- 
mercial arms  sale,  with  respect  to  which  a 
full  and  c<Hnplete  description  is  submitted 
pursiumt  to  clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (1); 
including  an  explanation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  matter  described  in  each  such 
subparagraph  (A)  through  (C)  will  supp<»t 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  strengthen  the  sectu^ty  of  the  United 
States,  and  pr(»note  world  peace,  and  a  full 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  impact  of  each 
such  matter  on — 

"(1)  balances  of  power  and  arms  races  in 
each  region  of  the  world  in  which  any  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  under  this  Act  or  any 
commercial  arms  sale  is  expected  to  be  made; 
"(U)  intemational  negotiations  and  efforts 
directed  at  the  achievement  of  anus  control; 
"(ill)  the  defense  production  capability  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(iv)  the  miUtary  stocks  and  military 
preparedness  of  the  United  States. 
In  preparing  that  portion  of  the  Impact 
analysis  relating  to  clauses  (1)  and  (U),  the 
President  shall  consult  with  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  make  every  effort 
to  submit  all  of  the  information  required  by 
this  subsection  wholly  in  unclassified  form. 
In  the  event  the  President  submits  any  such 
information,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  classified 
form,  the  President  shall  also  submit  simul- 
taneously a  detailed  summary.  In  unclassified 
form,  of  the  clsisslfied  portion  of  such  infor- 
mation.". 

ANNXJAL    CEILING    ON    ARMS    SALES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  28.  Annual  Ceiling  on  Arms  Sales. — 
(a)  The  aggregate  value  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services — 

"(1)  for  which  contracts  of  sale  are  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  for  which  commercial  sales  contracts 
are  made  which  provide — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  defense  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  for  the  export  of 
such  defense  articles  (other  than  export  by 
a  United  States  Government  agency)  to  any 
foreign  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion, or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  defense  services  (re- 
gardless of  whether  such  defense  aervloes  ate 
to  be  furnished  in  the  United  States  or  In  a 
foreign  country) ,  toe  the  furnishing  of  such 
defense  services  to  any  foreign  country  or 
International  Mganization; 

may  not  exceed  tO.OOO/XW.OOO  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  terms  of  constant  1976  dollars,  which 
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celling  sball  be  calculAted  by  the  Piesldeut 
quarterly  to  conforqito  cbanges  in  the  Unit 
Value  Index  of  United  States  domestic  ex- 
ports of  finlsned  manufactures  and  reported 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  The  aggre- 
'j<tte  value  for  Buy  fiscal  year  of  any  such 
defense  articles  which  are  weapons,  weapons 
.-\ stems,  munitions,  combat  alrcrait.  combat 
vehicles,  combat  vessels  or  boat.s,  or  otl^e^ 
Implements  of  war  may  not  exceed  40  per 
ceucvm  of  the  celling  for  the  apyregate  value 
oi  a!l  such  defense  articles  and  defer.se  seiv- 
ices  for  such  year.  For  the  purpose.'^  of  this 
-nb*ectioii.  the  value  of  any  contract  of  salp 
cr  commercial  sales  contract  to  which  this 
5-ubsectlon  Is  applicable  shall  be  the  contract 
price  of  such  contract  of  sale  or  commercial 
iales  contract  as  of  the  date  ou  which  such 
conti-act  of  sale  or  commercial  aaUi  coiitnict 
1>  entered  into  The  President  may  waive 
such  limitations  to  the  extent  nec-esffry  to 
allow  defense  articles  and  service."!  to  be  fur- 
nished on  an  emergency  brt.'^is  if  he  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  requires  the  furnish- 
Uig  of  such  defense  articles  anti  services  in 
the  national  security  Interests  of  the  t'nl'cd 
States. 

"(b)  (U  ^'o  company  doing  bu^ine-.s  in  the 
United  States  may  eater  Into  any  contract 
described  iu  paragraph  (2)  of  svibsection  (a) 
tuiless — 

"(A)  such  contract  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  has  notified  such  com- 
p-^ny  that  .such  contract  Is  consistent  with 
the  allocations  establi-shed  under  subsection 

IC). 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  wiliriiUy  violates 
this  i>ub.sectlon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S25,000  or  Imprisor.ed  not  more  tiian  two 
years,  or  both. 

"(C)  In  implementiiii;  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a>.  tbe  President  may,  subjeci 
to  such  requirements  a3  the  Cougre.^s  may  by 
law  prescribe,  esiablish  tuch  arras  .sales  quo- 
tas for  countries  and  regions,  and  for  sales 
under  this  Act  and  commercial  sales,  d.s  he 
deems  appropriate. 

•'(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'\  alue'  means — 

"1 1 )  with  respect  to  defen:?  article.^  or  de- 
fense services  sold  under  this  Act,  value  as 
defined  In  section  644(mi  of  the  Foreign 
A^iistance  Act  of  1961,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  sold  commercially.'  the  con- 
tract price  for  such  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services. 

'•(e)  The  United  State.s  Is  concerned  with 
the  Increasing  volume  of  Internr.tional  arms 
irr.nsfers  and.  In  particular,  with  the  diver- 
sion of  scarce  world  resources  from  lugent 
humanitarian,  eronomlc,  and  social  develop- 
ment purposes,  and  the  potential  increase 
in  the  likelihood  and  ferocity  of  armed  con- 
flict which  result  from  such  tran.sfer.^.  Rec- 
ognizing that  no  one  nation  alone  can  limit 
the  world  arms  traffic.  It  shall  be  tlie  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  arms 
transfers — 

••(1)  to  pursue  vigorously  policies  aimed 
at  obtaining  effective  International  control.^. 
ou  a  worldwide  or  regional  basis,  on  such 
transfers;  and  ^ 

'■(2»  by  our  own  policies  to  c.^cercl^e  a 
moderating  Influence — 

"lAl  on  the  overall  level  of  international 
arms  transfers, 

"(B)  on  the  military  destabUlylng  impact 
of  such  transfers,  and 

"(C)  on  the  degree  of  harmful  and  damag- 
liit;  effects  of  weapons  transferred.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October"  1.  197G.  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  yenr  1977 
and  each  Oscal  vear  thereafter. 


BEVIEW  OF  ARMS  SALES  POLICY 

Sec  311.  Chapter  4  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  ta  amended  by  adding  at  tiie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Skc.  48.  Review  of  Arms  Sales  Polict. — 
lai  The  President  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  arms  sales  policies  and 
practice.s  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Including  policies  and  practices  with  respect 
to  com;nerclal  arm  .sales,  in  order  to  deier- 
niine  whether  sticli  policies  and  practices 
should  be  changed.  Such  study  shall  examlre 
the  rationale  for  arms  sales  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  benefits  to  the  United  States  of 
such  arms  sales,  the  risks  to  world  peace  as 
ii  resvilr  of  such  arms  sales,  trends  in  arms 
stties  by  the  United  State  anti  other  cotmtries, 
and  .-.teps  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
Ur.ited  Stfltf-s  to  provide  for  limitations,  ou 
wrr.s  sales.  In  addition,  such  study  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  Impaoi  of  United 
fctatfc.s  arms  sales  policies  on  the  economic 
and  -'oclal  development  of  foreign  countries 
and  consideration  of  steps  i^hicli  might  be 
takon  by  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
maxiimun  u^e  of  the  resources  of  the  deve!- 
opit.g  countries  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment purposes. 

'(b)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  President  shall  stib- 
iiiit  to  the  Congre'^s  a  report  setting  forth  ii'. 
clcfai!  1 1  I  the  findings  made  and  conclusions 
readied  as  a  result  of  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  together  with 
such  reconuiiendatlons  for  legislation  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate,  (2)  the  efforts 
made  by  the  United  States  during  the  five 
ycaii  immediately  preceding  the  submission 
of  such  report  to  initiate  and  otherwise  en- 
courat^e  arms  sales  llmltallous,  and  (3)  the 
etTorts  being  made  by  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  submission  of  such  report  to 
initiate  and  otherwise  encourage  arms  sales 
limitations,". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  312.  Section  47  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  .^ct  Is  amended — 

(It  by  striking  out  'and"  at  tiie  ei.d  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
o;  paragraph  (2)  and  In.seitmg  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  'Defense  article'  includes — 

■  (A)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  war, 

"(Bl  any  property.  Installation,  commod- 
ity, material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods 
vised  for  the  purpo  ;c.s  of  furnishing  milU.ary 
assistance, 

"(C)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  ntate- 
rial.  supply,  or  other  item  neces.sary  for  the 
irianufacture,  production,  prore.-ring,  repair 
servicing,  itorage,  constrnctlon.  transporta- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed 
In  this  paragraph,  and 

"(Di  any  componen*  or  part  o'  n:iy  article 
li.sred  in  this  paratrraph. 

but  does  not  include  merchant  vessels  or, 
as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1951, 
source  material,  byproduct  material,  special 
nuclear  material,  production  facilities,  utili- 
zation facilities,  or  a'omic  weapons  cr  articles 
involving  Restricted  Data: 

"(4  I  'defense  service'  Includes  any  service. 
test,  In.spectlon.  repair,  training,  publicanon, 
technical  or  other  assistance,  or  defeiiac  In- 
formation used  for  the  purposes  of  furnish- 
ing military  assistance: 

"(5)  'training'  Includes  formal  or  informal 
Instruction  of  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States  or  overseas  bv  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  contract  technicians,  or 
contractors  (Including  Instruction  at  clvilir.n 
Institutions),  or  by  correspondence  courses, 
technical,  educational,  or  Information  pub- 
lic^tior.^  and  media  of  all  kind.s.  training  aid. 


orientation,  training  exercise,  and  military 
advice  to  foreign  military  units  and  forces; 

"(6(  'major  defense  equipment'  means  a 
weapons  system  which  costs,  over  the  life  of 
Its  development  or  production  in — 

"(A)  research,  development,  testing,  and 
engineering,  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  or 

"(B)  procurciaent.  In  excess  of  $200,000,- 
000;  and 

"(7)  'major  defense  service'  means  any  de- 
fen,se  service  which  materially  increases  the 
military  capability  of  the  country  or  inter- 
national organization  to  which  it  is  ren- 
dered.". 

TITLE  IV- MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

CONTINGENCY    FUND 

Si-c.  401  Chapter  5  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
.■\s.slstance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

( 1  )  in  the  chapter  heading,  by  striking  out 
"DisASTta  Rei  IFF"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "CoNxit.cF.Nci  FiWD";  and 

(2>  in  section  451(a)  — 

(Ai  by  i.trlking  out  "1975"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  liieieof  "1976"; 

(Bl  by  strii:tng  out  "or  by  .section  639"; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Amounts  approprl- 
ated  under  this  section  are  authorized  to  re- 
luuui  a\allable  until  expended.". 

INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

Sf.c.  402.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  As- 
siitunce  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  inserting 
'and  $42,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  no 
part  of  which  may  be  obligated  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  couiury  where  Illegal  traffic  In 
opiates  has  been  a  significant  problem  un- 
less and  tintil  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  that  assistance  furnished  to  such 
coutitry  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  this 
chapter  Is  significantly  reducing  the  amoimt 
of  Illegal  opiates  entering  the  International 
market "  Immediately  after  "1975  ". 

REPEAL    OF    INDOCHINA    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  sectloas  34,  35,  36. 
37,  38,  39,  and  40  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  are  repealed.  All  determinations, 
aiithorlzatioiis,  regxilatlons,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  Issued,  un- 
dertaken, or  entered  Into  imdcr  authority 
of  any  provi.^ion  of  law  repealed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect 
lint  11  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded  by 
appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
Iiriii lions  therefor,  the  President  is  author- 
l/ed  to  adopt  as  a  contract  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  assume  any  liabili- 
ties arising  tliereunder  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
any  contract,  which  had  been  funded  or 
."pproved  for  funding  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  prior  to  June  30, 
1975,  for  financing  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  the  Forei.^n  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961 
or  the  Foreign  A.s.slstance  Act  of  1974, 
belWfen  the  former  Governments  of  Vietnam 
or  Cambodia  (Including  any  of  their  agen- 
ries)  or  the  Government  of  Laos  (or  any  of 
it.?  agencies)  and  any  person  and  to  apply 
with  respect  to  any  such  contract  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19j51. 

(c)  Fund>  made  available  for  the  p'ar- 
poses  of  part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  of  section  36  of  the  Foreign  As- 
.sistance  Act'of  1974  (including  amounts  cer- 
tnied  pursuant  to  section  1311  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C. 
200).  as  having  been  obligated  against  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made)  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  and  thereafter,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  to  meet  nec- 
essary expenses  arising  from  the  actions  au- 
thorl/ed  by  .sub-ection   (b)    of  this  section 
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and  such  funds  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  to  meet  neoeaauy 
expenses  arising  from  the  termination  of  as- 
sistance programs  authorized  by  sufCh  part 
and  such  section  36,  which  expenses  may  in- 
clude but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  aettle- 
meut  of  claims  and  associated  personnel 
costs. 

INTERIM   QUARTEB   AnTHORIZA'nONS 

Sec  404.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  period  July  1,  1B76, 
through  September  30,  1976,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  conduct  programs  and 
activities  for  irhlch  funding  was  authorlaed 
for  fiscal  year  1976  by  this  Act  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  authorities  applicable  to  such  pro- 
grams and  itctlvitles  for  such  fiscal  year,  ex- 
cept that  the  tunount  appropriated  for  such 
period  for  any  such  program  or  activity  may 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  such  program  or  activity. 

POUCT    ON   ANGOLA 

Sec  405.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
involvement  of  external  forces  in  Angola 
constitutes  a  threat  to  International  peace 
and  calls  upon  the  President  to — 

(1)  seek  an  agreement  among  all  parties 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting  In  Angola 
and  support  effort  by  the  Organization  of 
AfrlcaQ  Unity  to  that  end; 

(2)  take  care  that  ttie  United  States  faith- 
fully observes  a  policy  of  nonintervention  in 
the  affairs  of  Angola;  and 

(3 1  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  every  thirty  days  thereafter  until  such 
time  as  both  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  have  adopted  resolutions  stat- 
ing that  such  reports  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary, 

(b)(li  No  assistance  of  any  kind  may  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  or  which  would 
have  the  effect,  of  promoting  or  augmenting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  capacity  of  any 
nation,  group,  organization,  movement,  or 
individual  to  conduct  military  or  paramil- 
itary operations  in  Angola  unless  and  until 
the  Congress  expressly  authorizes  such  as- 
sistance by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

1 2 )  If  the  President  determines  that  assist- 
ance prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  should  be  furnished  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
containing— 

( A  (  a  statement  by  the  President  that  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  agreement  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  have  not 
been  succe.ssful: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  amounts  and 
categories  of  assistance  which  he  recommends 
to  be  authorized  and  the  identity  of  the 
proposed  recipients  of  such  assistance;  and 

(Ci  a  certification  that  the  President  has 
detfrmiued  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
>isrHnce  is  Important  to  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  and  a  de- 
tailed statement.  In  unclassified  form,  of  the 
reasons  supporting  such   determination. 

ic(  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  which  is  furnished  solely  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

(d)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  may  not 
be  waived  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

REPORT    ON    KOREA 

Stc.  406.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sic.  668.  Report  on  Ko-.i:a.— Within  nine- 
ty days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
Kid  at  least  once  during  each  of  the  next 
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five  yean,  the  President  abi^  transmit  to 
the  flpwiilrffr  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
and  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Aimed  Services  of  the  Senate  a  report 
which  (1)  xevlews  the  progress  made  und^ 
the  Republic  of  Korean's  annoimoed  pro- 
gram to  modernize  its  armed  forces  so  as  t6 
achieve  military  self-sufficiency  by  1980, 
(2)  reports  on  the  role  of  the  United  States 
In  mutual  security  efforts  In  Kxxea.,  and  (3) 
reports  on  prospects  for  or  Implementation 
of  phased  reduction  of  United  States  armed 
forces  assigpned  to  duty  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  in  coordination  with  Korea's  time- 
table for  military  self-sufficiency.". 

CONTROL    OF    ICILITABT    FORCES    IN    THE    INDIAN 
OCEAN 

Sec.  407.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  undertake  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Intended  to  achieve  agreement  limiting  the 
deployment  of  naval,  air,  and  land  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  littoral  countries. 
Such  negotiations  should  be  convened  as 
soon  as  possible  and  shotUd  consider,  among 
other  things,  limitations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  use  of  facilities 
for  naval,  air,  or  land  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  littoral  countries; 

(2)  'the  number  of  naval  vessels  which 
may  be  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or 
the  ntimber  of  "shlpdays"  allowed  therein; 
and 

(3)  the  type  and  number  of  military  forces 
and  facilities  allowed  therein. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1976,  the 
President  shall  'transmit  a  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  steps  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  COTTNTSIES 
CRANTINC  SANCTUART  TO  XNTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISTS 

See.  408.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section: 

"Sec.  620A.  PROHiBrnoN  Against  Furnish- 
ing Assistance  to  Cottntbies  'Which  C^ant 
Sanctttart  to  International  Terrorists. — 
(a)  Except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  President  shall  terminate  all  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  to  any  government 
which  grants  sanctuary  from  prosecution  to 
any  individual  or  group  that  has  committed 
an  act  ot  International  terrorism  and  may 
not  thereafter  furnish  assistance  to  such 
government  until  the  end  of  the  one  year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  termi- 
nation, except  that  if  during  its  period  of 
ineligibility  for  assistance  such  country 
grants  sanctuary  from  prosecution  to  any 
other  Individual  or  group  that  has  committed 
an  act  of  international  terrorism,  such  coun- 
try's period  of  Ineligibility  shall  be  extended 
for  an  additional  year  for  each  such  individ- 
ual or  group. 

"(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  exist  which  jus- 
tify a  continuation  of  assistance  to  any  gov- 
ernment described  in  subsection  (a) ,  he  shall 
report  such  extraordinary  circumstances  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate.  Assistance  may  not  be  furnished 
to  such  government  if  the  Congress,  within 
thirty  calendar  days  of  receiving  such  re- 
port, adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
in  effect  that  it  does  not  find  that  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  exist  which  justify  as- 
sistance to  such  government.''. 
prohibition  against  military  assistance 
and  sales  credits  to  chile 

Sec.  409.  (a)  No  military  or  security  sup- 
porting assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  and  no 
credits  (including  participations  in  credits) 
may  be  extended,  and  no  loan  may  be  guar- 


anteed,   under    the   Foreign    Military   Sales 
Act  with  req>ect  to  Chile. 

(b)  No  deliveries  of  any  such  assistance 
may  be  made  to  ChUe  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  if  he  determines,  after 
September  30,  1976,  that  the  Government 
of  Chile  has  made  substantial  progress  In 
promoting  the  recognition  and  enforcement 
within  Chile  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  In  making  that  determina- 
tion, the  President  shall  consider  the  extent 
of  cooperation  by  the  Oovemment  of  Chile 
in  permitting  an  unimpeded  investigation  of 
alleged  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  by  appropriate  mtema- 
tlonal  organizations,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  oc- 
ganlzations  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  determination  of 
the  President  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate together  with  a  detailed  JustlflcaUon 
thereof;  such  determination  shall  not  be- 
come effective  luitil  thirty  fAi^^n^^nr  days 
after  its  sabmlssion  and  shall  only  become 
effective  if,  during  such  thirty-day  period, 
the  Congress  does  not  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  rejecting  such  determination. 

mTNiTioNS  control 

Sec.  410.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  President  shaU  submit  promptly 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  quarterly 
reports  containing,  except  with  req>ect  to 
licenses  Issued  for  the  export  of  items  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  chapter  2  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061  or 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act — 

"(1)  a  numbered  listing  for  each  foreign 
country  of  all  licenses  issued  for  the  export 
of  significant  combat  equipment  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,  indicating  the  quantity  and  value 
thereof;  and 

"(2)  the  total  number  of  licenses  Issued 
and  the  total  value  of  all  anus,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  (Including  technical 
data  relating  thereto)  licensed  for  export  to 
each  foreign  country. 

"(g)  No  license  for  the  export  of  major 
defense  equipment  sold  to  a  foreign  country 
under  a  contract  In  the  amoimt  of  $26,0(X),Oob 
or  more  shall  be  Issued  under  this  section 
unless  such  major  defense  equipment  was 
sold  under  authority  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'major  defense  equipment'  means  any  item 
of  significant  combat  equipment  on  tlie 
United  States  Munitions  List  ha'vlng  a  non- 
recurring research  and  development  cost  of 
more  than  $50,000,000  or  a  total  production 
cost  of  more  than  $200,000,000. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  (m- 
cluding  technical  data  relating  thereto) ,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  same 
powers  concerning  violations  and  enforce- 
ment which  are  conferred  upon  departments, 
agencies,  and  officials  by  sections  6  (c),  (d), 
(ei,  and  (f),  and  7  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969,  subject  to 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  appli- 
cable to  such  powers  under  such  Act.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as 
authorlzin^^he  withholding  of  Information 
from  the  Congress.". 

prohibition   against   discrimination 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Section  505  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 
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M  (g)(1)  It  la  tha  policy  of  the  United 
SUtea  that  no  uslstance  under  this  chap- 
ter Bhoiild  bo  furnlBhed  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try, the  laws,  regtdatlons,  official  poUclea.  or 
governmental  practice?  of  which  prevent  any 
United  States  national  from  participating  In 
the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  this  chapter  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

••(2)  (A)  No  agency  performing  functions 
under  this  chapter  shall.  In  emplpylng  or 
assigning  personnel  to  participate  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  such  function  whether  In 
the  United  States  or  abroad,  take  Into  ac- 
count the  exclusionary  policies  or  practices  of 
any  foreign  government  where  such  policies 
or  practices  are  based  upon  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex.  * 

■'(B)  Each  contract  entered  into  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  for  the  performance  of  any 
function  under  this  chapter  shall  contain  a 
provision  to  the  efTect  that  no  person,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  other  entity  perform- 
ing functions  pursuant  to  such  contract, 
shall,  in  employing  or  assigning  personnel 
to  participate  in  the  performance  of  any  such 
function  whether  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  take  Into  account  the  exclusionary 
policies  or  practices  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment where  such  policies  or  practices  are 
based  upon  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex. 

(3)  The  President  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  concerning  any  transaction  in  which 
any  United  States  person  ( as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (30)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  Is  prevented  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex,  from  participating  In 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter, or  education  and  training  under  chap- 
ter 5,  to  any  foreign  country.  Such  report 
shall  include  (A)  a  dei>crlp*lon  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  any  sucli  discrimina- 
tion, (B)  the  response  thereto  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  and  (Ci  the  result  of  such 
response.  If  any.". 

(b)  Chapter  1  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  PaoHiBrrioN  Against  Disceimina- 
TioN. —  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  no  sales  should  be  made,  credits 
(including  participations  In  credits)  or  guar- 
antees extended  to  any  foreign  country,  the 
laws,  regulations,  official  policies,  or  govern- 
mental practices  of  which  prevent  any  United 
States  national  from  participating  In  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  or  <;Jefense  serv- 
ices vmder  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  or  sex. 

"(b)(1)  No  agency  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  shall,  in  employing  or  assign- 
ing personnel  to  participate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  such  function  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  take  into  account 
the  exclusionary  policies  or  practices  of  any 
foreign  government  where  such  policies  or 
practices  are  based  upon  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  into  by  any 
such  agency  for  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tion Holder  this  Act  shall  contain  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  no  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  other  entity  performing  func- 
tions pursuant  to  such  contract,  shall,  in  em- 
ploying or  assigning  personnel  to  participate 
In  the  performance  of  any  such  function 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  take 
into  accoimt  the  exclusionary  policies  or 
practices  of  any  foreign  government  where 
such  policies  or  practices  are  based  upon 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

■•(c)  The  President  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  concerning  any  Instance  In  which  any 
United  States  person  (as  defined  in  section 
7701(a)  (30)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964)  la  prevented  by  a  foreign  government 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex.  fW)m  participating  In  the  performance 
of  any  sale  under  this  Act  or  any  sale  with 
respect  to  which  an  export  license  Is  required 
under  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  Such  report  shall  include  ( 1 )  a  de- 
scription of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
any  such  discrimination,  (2)  the  response 
thereto  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  employee  thereof  and  (3)  the 
result  of  such  response.  If  any.". 

UNrrED  ST.^TES  crriZENS  imprisoned  in 

MEXICO 

Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Congress,  while  sharing 
the  concern  of  the  President  over  the  tirgent 
need  for  International  cooperation  to  restrict 
traffic  in  dangerous  drugs.  Is  convinced  that 
such  efforts  must  be  consistent  with  respect 
for  fundamental  human  rights.  The  Con- 
gress, therefore,  calls  upon  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  insure  that  United  States  ef- 
forts to  secure  stringent  international  law  en- 
forcement meastires  are  combined  with  ef- 
forts to  secure  fair  and  humane  treatment 
for  citizens  of  all  countries. 

(b)(1)  The  Congress  requests  that  the 
President  communicate  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Gtovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  the  continuing  desire  of  the  United 
States  for  friendly  relations  between  otir  two 
cotmtries  and  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  over  treatment  of  United  States  citi- 
zens arrested  in  Mexico. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  every  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  thereafter,  on  progress  toward  full  re- 
spect for  the  human  and  legal  righta  of  all 
United  States  citizens  detained  In  Mexico. 

AID    FOR    CTPRIOT    REFUGEES 

Sec.  413.  Section  495  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$30,000,000  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$50,000,000  ". 

ASSISTANCE    TO    TURKEY 

Sec.  414.  (a)J8ectlon  620(s)  (1)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
striking  out    Provided."  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  the  President  may  suspend  the 
provision.^  of  this  subsection  and  of  section 
3(c)    of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  with 
respect  to  ca.sh  sales  and  extenslon.s  of  credits 
and  guaranties  under  sxjch  Act  for  the  pro- 
curement of  such  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  as  the  President  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  Turkey  to  fulfill  her  defense 
responsibilities   as   a   member  of   the   North 
Atlantic    Treaty    Organization,    except    that 
during   the   ttscal   year   1976  and  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  tlie  total  value  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  sold   to  Turkey   under 
such    .\ct,   either    for   cash   or   financed   by 
credits    and    Kuaranlies,    shall    not    exceed 
$125,000,000    .\ny  .such   ^uspenslon  sliall   be 
etfective  only  so  long  a.s  Turkey  observes  the 
cea.se-fire  on   Cyprus,   does   not   increase   its 
military  forces  or  its  civilian  population  on 
Cypru-i.  and  does  not  transfer  to  Cyprus  any 
United  States  supplied  arms,  ammvnutlon.  or 
implements   of   war.   The   determniaiion  re- 
quired by  the  proviso  in   the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  made,  on  a  ca.se- 
by-ca.se  basis,  with  respect  to  each  cash  sale, 
each  approval  for  vise  of  credU<!.  and  each 
approval  for  use  of  a  guaranty  for  Turkey. 
Each  such  determination  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  aiid  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  full  ar.d  complete  statement  of  the  reasons 


supporting  the  President's  determination  and 
a  statement  containing  the  Information 
specified  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 2(c)(4)  of  the  Act  of  October  6,  1978 
(Public  Law  94-104).  In  any  case  Involving 
the  sale  of  significant  combat  equipment  on 
the  United  States  munitions  list  In  which 
the  congressional  re'vlew  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
do  not  apply,  the  President  may  not  Issue 
the  letter  of  offer  or  approve  the  uflg^of  the 
credits  or  guanranty.  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  tUe  report 
reqtilred  by  the  preceding  sentence  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.". 

'    TRADE    ■WITH    VIETNAM 

Sec.  415.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage,  promiote.  and  facilitate 
( 1 )  a  prompt  accounting  of  American  pris- 
oners and  missing  in  action  and  repatria- 
tion of  American  war  dead,  military  and  civi- 
lian, (3)  prompt  reclamation  of,  or  full  and 
just  compensation  for,  American  In'vestmeats 
and  property  remaining  In  Vietnam,  and  (3) 
mutual  cooperation  leading  toward  Improved 
relations  between  the  Oovemmenta  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  by  removing  all  prohl- 
bitlona  or  restrictions  relating  to  ezporU 
from  the  United  States  or  to  transactions  In- 
volving foreign  asEets  which  are  i^pllcable 
with  respect  to  North  or  South  Vietnam  but 
are  not  also  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  or  which  are 
applicable  with  respect  to  dealings  between 
North  or  South  Vietnam  and  the  People'* 
Republic  of  China. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(1)  any  restriction  on  or  prohibition  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  North  or 
South  Vietnam  shall  be  limited  (A)  to  ex- 
port controls  the  President  determines  are 
necessary  <  1 1  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  excessive  drain  of  scarce  mate- 
rials and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary 
impact  of  foreign  demand,  or  (11)  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  significance  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  (B)  to  export  controls  over  goods  and 
technology  which  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential  of 
North  or  South  Vietnam: 

(2)  for  purposes  of  administering  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969,  the  policies 
applicable  to  countries  in  Cotmtry  Group 
Y  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations 
of  the  United  States  ( 16  CFJl.  36e-899)  shall 
apply  to  North  and  South  Vietnam; 

(3)  any  restriction  on  or  prohibition  of 
transactions  Involving  assets  of  North  or 
South  Vietnam  or  assets  In  which  any  na- 
tional of  North  or  South  Vietnam  has  an 
interest  siiall  be  limited  to  (A)  those  assets 
over  which  t!ie  United  States  has  Jurisdiction 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
(B)  income  derived  from  such  assets  which 
accrues  on  or  after  such  date:    and 

(4)  any  re-ulctlon  on  or  prohibition  of  ac- 
tivities by  persons  bearing  a  United  States 
passport  who  are  traveling  in  North  or  South 
Vietnam  shall  be  limited  to  activities  with 
respect  to  e.sports  or  transactions  the  re- 
striction or  prohibition  of  which  is  per- 
mitted undtr  paragraph   (1),   (3),  or  (3). 

(c)  The  limitations  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire — 

(1)  at  tlie  end  of  the  ninety-day  period 
beginning  on  tlie  date  of  eruwtment  of  this 
section,  unless  prior  to  the  end  of  such  pe- 
riod the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
1  liat  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the 
c3optrn.tloii  of  the  Governments  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  In  obtaining  a  sub- 
stantial, continuing  fiow  of  Information  with 
respect  to  an  accounting  of  the  American 
prisoners  and  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam: 

or  J       J 

(2)  at  the  end  of  the  one-hundred-ana- 
elgbty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  section,  unless  prior  to  tlM 
end  of  such  period  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Oovemments  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  have  aecoanfeed 
for  a  substantial  number  of  the  American 
prisoners  and  missing  In  action  and  liaT# 
returned  the  remains  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  American  war  dead  that  they  have 
ben  able  to  identify  in  Vietnam. 

SOVIFT   INTERVENTION    IN    ANGOLA 

Sec.  416.  The  Congress  views  the  large- 
scale  and  continuing  Soviet  intervention  in 
Aneola.  including  active  sponsorship  and 
support  of  Cuban  armed  forces  In  Angola, 
as  being  completely  Inconsistent  with  any 
reasonably  defined  policy  of  detente,  as  well 
a;  with  articles  I  and  n  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  principle  of  noninterfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  agreed 
to  at  Helsinki  in  1975,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  recent  bilateral  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Such  intervention  should 
be  taken  explicitly  into  account  in  United 
States  foreign  policy  planning  and  negotia- 
tions. 

Sec,  417.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  is  requested  to  undertake 
Immediately  an  evaluation  of  the  emergency 
food  needs  of  Portugal.  It  Is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  timely  action  to  alleviate  such 
emergency  by  providing  Portugal  with  food 
rommodltles  under  the  provisions  of  perti- 
nent statutes. 

Sec  418.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  President 
that  officials  of  a  foreign  nation  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  have  received  pay- 
ments, or  other  Illegal  and  Improper  consid- 
erations of  value  from  a  United  States  cor- 
poration in  return  for  a  contract  to  p^ur- 
chase  arms  or  other  military  materiel  from 
the  United  States  corporation,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  wlthlu  sixty  days 
a  report  outlining  the  circumstances  of  such 
payment,  or  other  considerations.  The  re- 
port shall  contain  a  recommendation  from 
the  President  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  a  security  assistance  pro- 
gram with  that  nation. 

Sec.  419.  Upon  a  flnriing  by  the  President 
that  officials  of  a  foreign  nation  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  have  extorted,  or 
attempted  to  extort,  money,  or  other  things 
of  value  In  return  for  certain  actions  by  ttie 
officials  of  that  nation  that  allows  a  United 
States  citizen  or  corporation  to  conduct  busi- 
ness In  that  nation,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  a  re- 
port outlining  the  circumstances  of  sucb 
extortion.  The  report  shall  contain  a  reown- 
mendation  from  the  President  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  should  continue  a  security 
assistance  program  with  that  nation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'To  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
to  authorize  international  security  assis- 
tance for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  provide  for 
the  termination  of  grant  military  assis- 
tance programs  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  11963 >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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thofized  to  correct  sectiMi  numbers  and 
pimctuatlons  In  the  engrossmei^t  of  the 
HOUS9  amendment  to  S.  2662. 

Tlie  SraiAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
slyvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  AND  PUNCTU- 
ATION IN  ENGROSSMENT  OP 
HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2662 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  «u- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronj  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDl^SDAY, 
MARCH  17,  1976.  AUTHORITY  FOR 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 
FOR  RECEIVING  IN  JOINT  MEET- 
ING THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
IRELAND 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  March  17. 
1976,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  In  Joint 
meeting  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow  we 
will  consider  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2017,  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  amendments,  House  Resolution 
1058,  a  resolution  disapproving  a  deferral 
request  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  and  H  Jl.  12203  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  We  are  postponing  the  medical 
devices  bill  until  Monday. 


HAITIANS    DEMANDED    BRIBES    OF 
U.S.  Fn»fl 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permissi<m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extaraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
aK>roi>rlate  that  to^'s  Washington 
Post  carries  a  front-page  article  about 
American  businessmen  who  try  to  remain 
ethical  overseas. 

I  say  this  because  today  the  House  is 
taking  up  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act. 

As  we  discuss  this  legislation,  we  are 
confronted  with  story  after  stoiy  on 
American  cranpanies  allegedly  and  ad- 
mittedly paying  bribes  overseas.  This 
should  Btci),  and  our  Government  should 
be  the  vanguard  in  stopping  it. 

But  today's  Post  tells  of  an  American 
c<»npany,  that  has  a  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Australia  as  an  officer,  that 
company  has  resisted  paying  bribes  in 
Haiti,  but  has  not  received  any  help,  or 
very  little  help,  from  our  Government 
in  resisting  these  bribes. 


Riglit  now  I  do  not  know  if  Haiti  is 
receiving  U.S.  mihtary  aid,  but  my  of- 
fice is  researching  this  question.  I  also 
think  it  is  appn^riate  to  ascertain  what 
other  assistance  Haiti  might  be  receiving 
from  the  Inter-American  Bank,  or  other 
international  financial  Institutions  our 
Grovemment  might  be  i>articipating  in. 
Later  today  I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
in  debate  on  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act. 

I  insert  the  Post  story  in  the  Record 
herewith : 

HAm.^NS     DEM.4N-DED    BRIBES.     FlilM    S.^-'^S 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 

U.S.  investors  lu  a  proposed  Haiti  free 
port  complex  have  lost  an  estimated  $3  mU- 
lion  after  reftising  to  give  in  to  extortion  hy 
Haitian  oflSciale,  officials  of  TransUnear,  Inc., 
testified  before  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conunittee  yesterday. 

In  trying  to  succeed  In  Haiti,  the  officials 
said,  they  found  business  life  Included  de- 
mauds  for  a  $500,000  bribe,  an  early  morning 
telephone  call  and  a  sununons  to  meet  at 
an  intersection  in  a  Por1>-au-Prlnce  subm-b. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D.-Wls.)  held  the 
hearings  In  re^Ktnse  to  American  business- 
men's claims  that  jiridespread  payoffs  were 
a  way  of  life  abrocid  that  they  could  not 
escape  if  they  wanted  to  compete  with  Euro- 
pean and  other  companies. 

The  case  of  Tralnsllnear  was  described  by 
Proxmire  as  evidence  of  what  happened  when 
"honest  and  responsible  businessmen  refused 
to  become  part  of  the  bribery  system." 

In  effect,  TransUnear  ended  up  being 
kicked  out  of  Haiti.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Port-au-Prlnce  and  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  Ignored  the  situation,  com- 
pany officials  said. 

"This  case,"  said  Proxmire,  "raises  the  most 
serious  questions  about  the  policy  tmd  ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  government  regarding  bribes 
and  other  payoffs."  When  federal  agencies 
decide  to  Ignore  such  problems,  he  implied, 
it  creates  an  environment  in  which  "bribery 
flourishes." 

The  saga  of  Transllnear  began  Dec.  4, 1970, 
when  the  Texas  firm  and  Haiti  signed  an 
agreement  for  a  99 -year  lease  on  ne  de  la 
Tortue.  (Tortoise) ,  an  SS-squaie-mlle  Island 
some  six  miles  north  of  Haiti  that  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to 
the  new  world. 

According  to  Transllnear  Chairman  Wil- 
liam H.  Crook,  a  former  T7.S.  ambassador  to 
Australia,  and  company  president  William  R. 
Carden,  planning  started  for  a  giant  complex 
of  hotels,  leisure  time  and  retail  ventures 
modeled  after  Freeport  In  the  Bahamas  that 
would  provide  Jobs  for  over  6,000  Haitians  on 
an  island  that  previously  bad  no  roads,  no 
internal  combustion  engines  and  10,000  peo- 
ple living  In  poverty. 

The  Island  was  stirveyed,  architects  cre- 
ated a  master  plan,  and  heavy  equipment 
vras  moved  in  for  the  start  of  construction 
in  the  summer  of  1972. 

The  U.S.  businessmen  were  warned  that  a 
shortage  of  water  might  hamper  the  develop- 
ment, but  exploration  uncovered  a  huge  re- 
serve of  artesian  water. 

In  March,  1973,  trouble  began,  according 
to  Crook  and  Carden. 

Initially,  the  Haitian  government  said  a 
dispute  with  another  party  required  all  work 
on  the  project  to  be  halted. 

"Bulldozers,  earth-moving  equipment,  rock 
crushers  and  a  helicopter  were  abandoned 
where  they  sat,"  Crook  said.  A  new  road  was 
left  to  deteriorate,  a  manager  and  foreman 
were  "hustled  off  the  Island,"  leaving  behind 
all  the  blueprints,  engineering  plans,  topo- 
graphical maps  and  plats. 

Officials  of  Transllnear  and  their  employ- 
ees have  not  been  permitted  to  return,  al- 
though the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Haiti  once 
escorted  another  businessman  on  a  tour  of 
the    island — an    unidentified    businessman 
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said  to  be  a  native  of  the  United  Stales  who 
has  become  a  Haitian  clitzen,  Crook  and 
Garden  said. 

One  Haitian  air  force  officer  allegedly  told 
Garden  that  any  TranslUiear  attempt  to 
travel  to  the  island  would  result  In  its  ship 
being  blown  "out  of  the  water,"  while  an 
airstrip  on  the  Island  was  lined  with  barrels 
to  prevent  landings. 

On-agaln,  off-agaln  negoiiaiions  then  be- 
gan with  various  officials  of  Haiti.  'Be  pa- 
tient, you  will  be  bade  soon. "  Garden  said 
ho  was  told. 

Last  April  15,  Garden  was  summoned  by  a 
■  frightened"  employee  to  the  clandestine 
meeting  In  a  Port-au-Prince  subuib.  where 
Garden  said  the  following  demands  were 
made  by  a  man  who  works  for  Hai'i's  De- 
partment of  Justice : 

Translinear  must  fire  Its  lawyer,  known 
for  a  refusal  to  make  payolT.s,  and  hire  an- 
other man— later  Identified  as  a  Haiti  Jus- 
tice Department  employee. 

The  U.S.  firm  must  deposit  »500,000  In 
Haiti's  national  bank. 

Unnamed  third  parties  were  to  be  given 
one-half  of  Translinear  stock. 

A  letter  must  be  written  to  President  Jeaa- 
Glaude  Duvaller,  son^of  the  late  dictator 
Francois  Duvaller,  "praising  his  administra- 
tion and  promising  to  begin  work  in  30  days" 
If  the  contract  was  approved. 

If  the  demands  were  not  me^.  Garden  was 
told,  the  U.S.  firm  would  be  subjected  to  so 
much  red  tape  that  eventually  the  Ameri- 
cans would  give  up  their  project. 


BALTIMORE  MINORITY  TRADE  FAIR 

I  Mr.  MITCHELX,  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  e7«^raneous 
matter.  • 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  and  more  cities  and  States 
are  recognizing  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  viable  minority 
enterprises. 

Pi-om  the  24tli  lo  the  28Lh  of  February, 
the  Seventh  Annual  Minority  Trade  Fair 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  fair  was 
sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  Council  for 
Equal  Business  Opportunity — CEBO — 
the  Afro-American  newspapers  and  the 
Mondawmin  Merchants;  Association.  And 
this  year,  for  the  first  timp,  sponsorship 
of  the  fair  was  also  by  the  Interdenomi- 
national Ministerial  Alliance. 

CEBO,  as  an  organization  initially 
structured  to  give  assistance  to  minority 
businesspersons,  recognized  the  need  for 
providing  an  opF>ortunity  for  these  busi- 
nesses to  gain  wide  public  exposure.  Tnis 
concept  was  embraced  readily  by  the 
Afro-Americaia  newspapers,  which  has 
always  been  supportive  of  minorities  and 
strives  to  make  the  public  av.are  of  their 
efforts.  The  Mondawmin  Merchant's 
As-sociation  i.s  deeply  committed  to  up- 
grading economic  conditions  for  minor- 
ity businesses.  The  Ministerial  AlUance. 
comprised  of  ministers  repre.sentir.4  the 
various  denominations,  viewed  the  iiade 
fair  as  being  consistent  with  ius  eiloris  to 
effect  changes  or  improvements  in  our 
quality  of  life  and  to  establish  a  bridge 
between  the  majority  and  mir.ority 
communities. 

Over  the  years,  more  than  35Q  busi- 

, .  nesses  have  participated  in  tiie  minority 

trade  fairs  and  gained  contacts  which 

..  .would  otherwise  not  have  been  available 


to  them.  Recognizing  that  the  minority 
trade  fair  is  attempting  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  obtaining  greater  exposure 
and  procurement  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority basinesses.  Mayor  William  Donald 
Schaefer  is.sued  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

WherL-as.  the  Seventh  Annual  Minority 
Trade  fair  oi;  Baltimore  is  being  held  at 
Mondawmin  Mall  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1976;  and 

Whereas,  this  annual  event,  organized  and 
supported  by  the  Baltimore  Council  lor  Equal 
Business  Opportunity  and  the  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  In  conjunction  with  the  Mon- 
dawmin Merchants'  As-soclatlon,  performs  a 
very  real  service  to  the  people  of  our  City; 
aiid 

Whereti.'!,  over  the  vears  'hat  this  Trade 
Fair  has  been  held,  it  has  become  an  event  of 
major  Importance,  both  In  allowing  minority 
busines.ses  to  gain  public  notice,  and  in  pro- 
viding outstanding  examples  for  those  hop- 
ii;g  to  start  new  minority  businesses;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition,  the  Minority  Trade 
Fair  has  performed  a  vital  educational  func- 
tion, particularly  in  encouraging  Baltimore's 
young  pec^le. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Willhim  Donald  Schaefer, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proclaim  February  22-28,  1976.  as  "Ml)iorlty 
Trade  Fair  Week"  In  Baltimore,  and  I  do  urge 
all  Baltlmoreans  to  visit  the  Fair  during  this 
week,  so  that  they  may  gain  a  wider  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  progress  being  made  In 
o'lr  City's  many  fine  minority  bu.sines-,es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  economic  and  political 
parity  for  blacks  and  other  minorities 
should  be  a  key  national  objective.  The 
trade  fair  in  my  city  inched  us  a  little 
closer  to  realizing  that  objective. 


THE  fHLLD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
DANirxsoN).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia »Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  other  Members  of  the  House,  I 
have  recently  heard,  by  mail  and  tele- 
phoiic,  from  hundreds  of  concerned  con- 
stituents who  have  i-eceived  an  anony- 
mous flyer  relative  to  H.R.  2966/S.  626, 
the  Child  antl  Family  Services  Act.  This 
flyer  makes  a  number  of  inaccurate 
statements  ?bout  the  contents  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  clarify  the  real  i-ssues  in- 
volved. I  have  a  number  of  concerns  rela- 
tive to  H.R.  2966  S.  626,  and  think  our 
debate  should  center  on  the  legitimate 
issues  involved,  not  a  .scare  campaign 
fostered  by  unsigned  circulars. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  The  flyer 
states  that  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
.^cL  incorijorales  the  Charter  of  Chil- 
dren's Right.s  of  the  National  Council  of 
Civil  Liberties  and  that  this  fact  is  sub- 
.itantiated  on  page  44138— no  year 
given— of  the  Congression.\l  Rfcord.  The 
item  in  question  is  apparently  a  ixjrtion 
of  a  speech  by  Senator  Curtis  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  2, 
1971.  The  Senator  was  expressing  his 
concern  over  the  conference  repoit  on 
S.  2007,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments,  and  what  it  might  portend 
for  the  future.  As  an  example,  the  Sena- 
tor cited  the  Charter  of  Children's  Rights 


prepai-ed  by  the  British  Advisory  Center 
of  Education  and  the  National  Council 
for  Civil  Liberties.  This  was  prepared  by 
a  British  group  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  This  charter  is  not  a  part  of  H.R. 
2966/S.  626,  and  advocates  of  this  legis- 
lation have  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
never  accept  such  a  proposal. 

Likewise,  the  bill  contains  no  "Child 
Advocacy  Clause,"  as  the  unsigned  "fact 
.sheet '  also  alleges.  In  fact,  the  bill  in- 
stead makes  every  effort  to  assure  par- 
ents of  their  primary  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  Section 
2 1  a)  states: 

The  Gongi-c.Ti  fiud.s  thp.t— (1)  the  family 
i.s  the  primary  and  most  fundamental  influ- 
ence on  children;  (2)  child  and  famUy  .serv- 
ice programs  must  build  upon  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  family  and  must  be  provided 
on  a  voluntary  basis  only  to  children  whose 
pareui.v;  or  legal  guardians  requebt  such  serv- 
ices. .  .  . 

Section  504  further  clarifies  that: 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to  Infringe  upon 
or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  pai-ents  or  guarandlans  with 
respect  to  the  moral,  mental,  emotional, 
physical,  or  other  development  of  their  chil- 
dren. Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  Act  be 
construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  any  invasion  of  privacy  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  la.v,  or  to  abridge  any  legal  rem- 
edies for  any  such  Invasion  which  are  oiher- 
\\ise  pro'.lded  by  law. 

If  the  "fact  sheet"  is  erroneous,  then 
what  are  the  real  issues  involved  in  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  Fii-st  and  foremost  is 
money.  Tiiis  legislation  envisions  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1.8  billion  dollars  over  a 
3 -year  period  for  Federal  funding  of  day 
care  centers.  We  are  all  more  than  aware 
of  the  constant  demands  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  at  this  time  and  the  truly  stag- 
germg  dimensions  of  tlie  Federal  deficit. 
Where  are  we  gomg  to  come  up  with  this 
additional  $2  billion?  Should  it  be  spent 
at  all?  What  are  the  alternative  demands 
for  this  same  money:  Elementary  and 
secondary  education,  health  research, 
defense,  public  works,  social  security,  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt? 

In  addition  to  financial  considerations, 
tiiere  is  also  a  major  E>ollcy  determina- 
tion at  stake  here.  Is  this  a  proper  un- 
dertaking for  the  Federal  Government  or 
should  tiie  question  of  day  care  aid  be 
left  to  the  Slates  and  localities?  Will  the 
program  overlap  existing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  Stales  which  is  used  for  day 
care  servicer,  to  poverty-level  working 
mothers?  Is  thei'e  really  a  large-scale 
public  interest  in  massive  Federal  fund- 
ing for  day  care? 

What  about  the  administration  of  the 
program?  The  regulations  will  come  from 
the  HEW  bureaucracy  in  Washington.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  redtape  of 
nightmarish  proportions  which  will  re- 
sult. Based  on  past  experiences,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  effective  regulations  can  be 
formulated  to  meet  the  diverse  child 
care  needs  of  our  50  States.  In  short, 
should  the  Federal  Government  be  in  the 
day  care  business? 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  play  "Twenty 
Questions"  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
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House,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  many 
c[aestions  which  are  raised  by  HJl.  2966 
and  S.  626. 1  feel  it  Is  paramount  that  our 
debate  center  on  what  this  legislation 
actually  proposes;  namely,  major  Federal 
expenditures  for  preschool  child  care 
programs,  not  on  an  anonymous  scare 
i^ampaign  that  our  children  and  grand- 
thik'nen  are  going  to  be  wrenched  from 
n.y  bv  the  Government.  I  cannot  support 
H  R  2966  and  S.  626,  because  of  ttie  cost 
iind  policy  questions  I  have  recently 
discu<<sed. 

I  know  that  many  other  Members  op- 
iX)se  the  legislation  on  similar  grounds. 
Let  us,  however,  defeat  the  bill  on  ration- 
al grounds  such  as  these,  and  not  because 
of  a  mass  hysteria  campaign  of  unknowTi 
orifun. 


LIBERAL  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  ARE 
RUINING  OUR  SYSTEM 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  strangest  political  phenome- 
non of  1976  is  that  although  every- 
where we  see  a  genuine  failure  in  liberal 
economic  and  political  policies  and  pro- 
crams  of  the  last  25  years,  the  liberals 
are  still  aUve  and  well.  It  would  be  hard 
to  name  any  liberal  maxim,  taught 
earnestly  in  our  universities  during  the 
past  25  years,  which  has  not  crumbled 
in  ruins.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  latest 
Polish  .loke — "they're  telling  economist 
.stoiies  in  Poland."  Yet  the  liberal  still 
merchandises  these  shopworn  and  dis- 
astrous economic  policies. 

In  truth,  the  heart  of  the  liberal  ar- 
gument has  been  an  effort  to  rewrite 
liistory  and  human  nature  in  their 
mold.  Gresham's  law  no  longer  applies, 
so  they  say.  Supply  and  demand — throw 
it  out  the  door.  Spend  more  than  you 
take  in  forever,  the  Keyneslans  assert, 
and  you  will  have  increased  prosperity. 
Bus  your  children,  force  integration,  re- 
move disciphne  a  la  Spock,  coddle  the 
criminals  because  they  are  victims  of  a 
repressive  society — the  list  could  go  on 
and  on.  Give  a  man  as  much  when  he  is 
not  working  as  when  he  is  working  and 
he  still  will  want  to  work,  they  say.  All 
ofv4}{ese  hberal  assumptions  have  not 
worked  and  they  have  brought  our  coim- 
try  to  a  precipice  near  disaster.  None 
have  been  more  devastating,  however, 
than  the  economic  policies  which  have 
dominated  our  thinkuig  for  years. 

Two  basic  liberal  assumptions  have 
guided  tlie  majority  in  Congress  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n.  First,  progress 
can  alone  be  found  in  the  public  sector, 
the  liberal  theorizes,  so  therefore  all 
social  gain  will  be  achieved  by  ever-ex- 
panding social  programs  accompanied  by 
greater  and  greater  expenditure  of 
money.  It  is  hard  to  believe  In  1976  that 
as  recently  as  20  years  ago  we  had  very 
few  Federal  programs — ^Hill-Burton, 
Federal  aid  highway  program,  and  a  few 
others. 

Now  we  have  hundreds  of  them  and 
many  of  them  boast,  as  I  heard  Just  the 
other  day  in  my  Judiciary  Ckmmiittee 
hearings  on  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  that  they  had 


80,000  pro,iects  fmided.  Consider  thc^ 
spawning  of  programs  in  HEW  alone. 
Tliis  has  led  to  the  greatest  game  hi 
America  today,  grantsmanship.  Individ- 
uals along  with  every  conceivable  group 
and  unit  of  government  are  here  apply- 
ing for  some  grant,  demonstration  proj- 
ect, pilot  project,  special  aid  or  stipend. 
It  boggles  the  mhid  to  study  this  emerg- 
ing pattern  witli  each  program  building 
up  its  own  pressure  constituency  at 
home. 

Aside  from  the  vast  expansion  of  pro- 
grams into  every  aspect  of  our  economic 
and  private  lives,  the  cost  is  every  bit 
as  much  in  regulation  as  it  is  in  wasted 
tax  dollars  in  tlie  administration  and 
promotion  of  the  programs.  Runaway 
government  has  two  pitfalls,  tlie  first  is 
the  excessive  spending  but  even  worse  is 
the  regulatory  morass  which  has  accom- 
panied this  burgeoning  bureaucratic  ex- 
pansion. A  great  part  of  inflation  at  the 
present  time  is  the  built-in  nonproduc- 
tive cost  of  government  which  is  in  every 
product  and  ser\'ice.  and  it  is  increasing. 

Just  run  the  gamitlet  of  the  regulator?' 
agencies  which  spawn  redtape.  EPA 
EEOC,  OSHA,  Consumer  Product  Safety, 
FEC  and  on  and  on  they  go.  The  Ralph 
Nader  consumer  and  environmental  axis 
promotes  antibusiness  proposals  by  the 
scores  and  a  liberal  Congress  makes  them 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  second  liberal  guiding  star  of  the 
past  three  decades  has  been  tliat  of 
transferring  tax  dollars  to  the  nonpro- 
ductive. The  free  enterprise  system  no 
l(»iger  functions,  they  reason,  and  we 
must  directly  transfer  tax-- dollai-s  from 
those  who  are  productive  to  those  who 
are  nonproductive. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  chief  liberal 
huckster.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  was 
chiding  his  fellow  liberals  for  their  fail- 
ure to  support  increased  government 
spending  right  now.  Even  liberals  are  a 
little  gun-shy  as  witness  the  liberal 
Presidential  candidates  who  now  are  en- 
deavoring to  run  against  big  govenunent 
after  fighting  so  effectively  during  their 
political  lives  to  advance  the  cause  of  big 
government.  Galbraith  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

Some  of  my  liberal  friends  have  got  into 
the  very  bad  habit  of  calling  for  reduced  fed- 
eral taxes  whenever  they  see  employment 
lagging.  This  Is  obviously  the  wrong  policy 
when  our  big  cities  are  In  desperate  trouble 
for  need  of  money.  It  Is  also  exceptionally 
reactionary  as  well  as  inefficient. 

Having  stiKHed  at  Harvard  and  havmg 
been  subjeq^^  to  the  idiocy  they  call  lib- 
eral economics,  I  am  very  lucky  because 
it  was  a  vaccination  that  never  took. 
Common  sense  ruled  against  theu-  every 
argument  and  the  passage  of  25  years 
has  shattered  their  illusions  which  they 
advocated  with  reckless  abandon. 

Most  hard-working,  productive  people 
do  not  really  understand  the  gut  of  Key- 
nesian  economics.  Nor  do  tliey  imder- 
staud  the  gut  beUef  of  liberal  pohticians. 
The  heart  of  tlie  liberal  program  today 
is  an  antibusiness,  antiprivate  enter- 
prise, antiprivate  sector  philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  savings  are  a  drag 
on  the  economy  and  spending  is  always 
preferable,  particularly  if  it  is  Federal 
spending. 

As  a  conser^-^tive,  I  often  question  tax 


cuts  because  I  believe  we  must  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  liberal  questions  tax  cuts 
for  a  different  reason  since  spending 
programs  and  transfer  payments  aid  the 
poor  while  tax  cuts  go  to  everybody,  the 
terrible  rich  and  the  terrible  businessman 
included.  To  sum  it  up,  the  heart  of  their 
philosophy  is  that  the  saver,  whether  he 
be  middle  income  or  rich,  will  try  to  save 
while  the  poor  spends  everything  -  and 
spending  creates  demand  while  savinK 
does  not. 

I  once  debated  one  of  the  Nation'., 
most  promment  liberals  and'  he  made 
the  verj  simple  ^ertion  that  puttiuii 
money  in  circulatron  was  all  that  was 
necessai-y  to  create  a  sound  and  growinr; 
economy.  He  obseiTed: 

If  everybody  did  some  one  else's  wash  in 
New  York  City,  we  would  hex-e  a  eoli-J 
economy. 

Tlie  typical  liberal  does  not  kno,. 
about  production  or  productivits',  onlv 
d^and.  Just  put  money  in  circulatioii 
and  it  matters  not  who  or  how  a  produC; 
is  conceived  of  or  produced. 

In  reality,  there  is  only  one  waj'  to 
increase  the  real  incom.e  of  the  American 
people  and  that  is  to  increase  our  pro- 
ductivity. This  is  hard  to  sell  Becaiisf; 
it  means  we  would  have  to  work  harder, 
be  smarter  and  have  better  tools  oI 
production  to  work  with.  Government 
policies  now  discourage  ratlier  thon  en- 
courage increased  productivity. 

Since  the  liberal  does  not  believe  m 
tlie  private  sector  and  would  expan  i 
the  Government  to  create  jobs,  supph  . 
everything  from  medical  care  to  chiM 
care  and  so  forth,  they  care  little  aboi-t 
capital  creation  or  expansion  of  otu 
paoductivity.  It  is  no  wonaer  the  priiate 
sector  is  drjing  up  and  we  can  be  sure  we 
will  have  a  real  capital  crunch  in  thj 
next  few  years. 

I  would  suggest  miniy  changes  but  ^'it- 
simple  change  in  ta;s  law  would  contrib- 
ute most  to  capital  formation.  It  wouM 
be  the  simple  change  of  permitting  cor- 
porations to  deduct  dividends  on  theit 
tax  returns  jiLst  as  they  now  deduct  iti- 
terest.  This  would  avoid  double  taxation 
and  would  encourage  corporations  to  pav 
higher  dividends.  This  would  result  in 
more  investment  in  common  stock.  0\ 
coiu^e,  to  the  liberal  tliis  is  bad  becaui .? 
it  would  be  a  growth  in  the  private  sectot 
rather  in  the  Government  area  which 
they  cling  to  like  a  spoiled  child. 

Liberal  economists  are  socialists  :it 
heart.  They  do  not  like  to  call  themselves 
socialists,  but  that  is  what  they  are 
Many,  like  Artliur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  even 
admire  the  Soviet  system.  We  conserva- 
tives have  never  fallen  for  either  of  tho.se 
traps  and  are  often  reminded  of  tlie  ar- 
guments and  debates  between  Winston 
Churchill  and  Maynard  Keynes  some  S(t 
years  ago.  Churchill,  the  conservative, 
challenged  liberal  assumptions  and  the- 
ories on  the  grounds  that  they  might  be 
successful  in  the  short  run  but  would 
prove  disastrous  in  the  future. 

Keynes  replied, 

Mr.  Churchill  forf;ets  Hint  in  the  loi  g  r.n. 
v.e  .shall  all  be  dead. 

To  me.  this  always  exemplified  the  dif- 
ference between  the  conservative  and  tlie 
liberal.  The  conservative  worries  about 
the  future  while  the  liberal  worries  about 
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the  next  election,  the  fliture  be  daiuned. 
We  are  now  at  that  fntore  which 
Cburefaill  and  Keynes  were  talldng  about. 
Only  Churchill  worried  and  wiiile  they 
both  are  dead,  those  of  us  who  reap  the 
tatter  legacy  of  hberal-let't  economic  and 
PQOtical  potticies  of  the  past  three  dec- 
ades are  still  ahve  and  must  ligiit  to  re- 
jBtore  some  semblance  of  conimon  sense 
to  our  current  day  governmental  policie^ 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     INTERNA- 
TIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoos  order  oi  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <  Mr.  Rrrs '  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  Tomorrow 
promises  to  be  an  eventful  day  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  will  be 
voting  on  H.R.  12203,  the  omnibus  <ii3- 
propriations  bill  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary asiiitance  for  fi.st.al  year  197G.  The 
bill  provides  funds  for  our  basic  ixickage 
of  economic  assistance  to  developing 
countries,  both  bilateraily  Luiou^Li  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  Internalicaai  Develop- 
ment and  multilaterally  through  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  those  in 
the  United  Nations  family. 

I  have  joined  in  a  bii^arti.^.au.  bicameral 
initiative  with  13  colleagues,  in  the  House 
and  7  ix\  the  Senate  to  cncoui-age 
funding  for  U.S.  support  of  LiiUn^tioua! 
organizations  at  tiie  level  requei.Led  by 
the  President  lor  this  fisoid  year.  Wc 
have  written  to  tiie  President  askiiiki  for 
him  to  join  with  us  in  seeking  U)  obtain 
funding  for  such  organizations  at  the 
full  level.>  auliiuiized  earlier  bj  liie  C'ju- 
greso. 

The  bill  as  reported  lo  tlie  floor  con- 
tains substantial  rcductiou.s  for  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  international  oiganization.<, 
.such  as  the  UN.  development  progrran. 
and  to  mternational  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Our  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident, noting  the^e  cuts,  scys  tliat — 

We  are  confident  you  sh«»re  our  view  Uui' 
reductious  of  the  sore  no>v  proposed  would 
be  a  seriovu;  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  poorest 
nation?,  to  agrerifents  alrercly  negotiated 
with  other  gnvprnmonts  In  International 
bodies,  to  the  succe.sa  of  future  burden-shar- 
ing arrangeiuents  wiUrt  other  countnes.  and 
to  tJ.S.  credibility  in  future  and  on-goiiit; 
interudtiout)!  dii3<:uti>ioii.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  tiie  full  text 
of  the  letter,  including  the  names  of  the 
21  signers,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
urge  House  colleagues  to  give  this  matter 
their  attention  as  tomorrow's  vote  on  the 
appropriations  bill  approache?;.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President'.s  reply  will  be 
helpful  as  the  Senate  acts  and  ?s  the 
differences  between  House  and  Senate 
bills  are  re.solved  in  confereive 

The  lettT  follow  • 

The  PniaiDENr, 
The  Wliiltj  Housf 
Wadiiniyion.  D.C. 

DCA!-.  Mk  PRfc.siot.v  .  We  ait  a.  bipHitj&dn. 
tjlcanieral  group  oi  Members  o;'  Coii^re^s 
vritins;  to  enllsr  yo'.ir  help  in  our  effort  to 
.)btaln  adequate  ii'ik1i;i<»  frr  US.  supper*  of 
uttemaUonai  okgajaizaUons  bvich  oa  tlie  In- 
t«(Batio]uI  D«velopnieut  A.saocla.tk>ii  axid  Uie 
United  'Kation.s  Devclopjueut  Program 

£^  ^on  kno"'    the  appropirst'Oii';  bi!T  fi-r 


foreign  assistance  U  currentlj'  uuder  discus- 
sion In  the  House  and  will  soon  be  '■onsldered 
in  the  Senate.  Substantial  reductions  have 
already  been  made  by  the  House  Approprta- 
tio!i8  Committee  in  provlslone  for  US.  con- 
tribution.'? to  international  financial  Insti- 
tution!; and  to  international  organixationi;. 
Cuts  in  the  luudlim  levelu  are  already  iseiug: 
Ui.->cussed  ii)  the  Seitate. 

We  liive  sought  Ui  Uie  past  and  are  coni- 
niittcd  in  the  future  to  provide  congrca- 
.sion.il  leadership  to  maintain  U.S  perti'^rs- 
tiou  In  International  oritan i^atlons  at  rea- 
.-onab;e  levels.  We  look  to  you  to  join  tt.s 
m  these  efforts  and  urge  that  you  reiterate 
publicly  to  both  Houses  the  ccmmiiment  oi 
your  AdnlluJ.■^tr»t.luu  to  Uie  iuU  fiaiUiiii;  lev- 
tis  ycu  requo.-.Tiiil  of  liio  Cuutrti^s  for  fi  n-a! 
ieur 1076 

T -;e  cutbacK.  propc^pd  i<y  the  Houf.e  Ap- 
proprtatiorrs  Cpniraittee.  In  the  US.  contri- 
bution *o  ir.e  fourth  repleui-hment  of  the 
Internailcj'.al  Development  Association  (irons 
t:l75  lo  $.J:iO  mjlliou)  reverses  an  f^jveemeu. 
carefully  negotiated  by  your  AUniiuiiiratii-i. 
and  auihouzL-d  by  ihe  Cougrcji  i*o  yeai- 
ago  ij  help  provitle  luw-intcrr.st,  loi'^-tprni 
loans  to  the  poo'-c -it  naMon.s.  The  propo.secl 
ved'Jc'io:!  In  the  US  contribution  to  tl!.' 
United  Nations  Development  Proeram  (from 
t>>e  «!120  niilUon  voti  requei-rted  to  to6.5  jnil- 
Uoni  wouid  uniiermlne  l.;.S.  support  !or  liu ; 
important  organization,  now  under  the  able 
'■iadt-rsliip  oi  your  former  coUeaijue,  Bi-jdlord 
Morse.  Were  you  to  publieizo  the  dftma^Uig 
eilect  of  reductions  sucl!  as  ther.e,  congres- 
.:>:oual  ef/oit?  to  pievent  t^em  wtjrlrt  he  -ino- 
^  ■  antiiUy  -.trengthened. 

W'f  arf  c.:)nficle!..    that  von  share  out  vitv 
ib't   .ediic  ion>   of   the  son,    now   proposed 
\*i-.uld  l^p  a  set  ons  ■>.«'.ow  to  the  bope-j  oi  the 
poorest  imtic  u.'-'   i«>  aijreeriieal.s  airt;ady  uehO- 
tir,teci   v.i'.'ii  omer   t*j'-''"tu^^''-'-^   '^    iiiterui - 
uonal  bou  cs,  to  the  aiciresA  of  luiviro  '■:". 
dou-  baring  a;r?j'g"ment'^  r^'irh  other  ciun- 
trips.  and  to  US.  credibilly  in   future  and 
rn-;:oin7-   interna-i<>nal   dLscussioiiS.   Because 
H'TU-»   iKliun   o'l   ,1-  propriations  for   ftreign 
a.ssi.stance  is  scheduled  for  liito  woek  aj'.ct  'he 
Sei.ate  action  shortly  tlieif after,  *e  Bait  tiia' 
oiir  leque.^t  receive  yotr  tarly  coiijideratiou 
iiiucerely. 
•Senators:  Dick  Clark,  ?,Ilke  Gravel.  Mark 
O.    Hatriold.    Hubert    H     Humphrey 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
,\nd  Gale  W.  McGee. 
Representatives:  Bd.vard  G.  Blester.  Jr. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  John  Buchaj'.aii. 
Yvonne    Brathwalte  Burke.   Bllvio   O. 
Coij'e,   E»1ward  J.  Derwlnskl,  CUarles 
C.  Dtfefis.  Jr  .  Donald  M.  Praser.  Stewart 
K    Mckii>!iey,  Thomas  M.  Rees.  Paul 
M.    Stmon,    Gladvs    Noon    Spellman. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  .Jr..  ant!  Clepient 
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LFGIdLATION  TO  CREATE  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  FOR 
RESERVE  AFFAIRS 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Ch.*ppeli)  Is 
recognii^ed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
moved  to  express  my  shock  and  dismay 
at  the  arbitrary  and  callotjs  way  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  moving  in  respect 
to  our  Ouard  and  Re.serve  Forces.  WItli 
•'btidget  reducthins"  as  its  sole  excuse, 
the  Pentagon  seems  intent  on  relegating 
its  long  herald*'d  total  foi-ee  poliry  to  the 
trash  heap. 

Pn  vailing  winds  froin  across  tlie  Poto- 
mac clearly  re\'eal  an  abi-up*  swinjr  aw«y 
from  greater  reHariee  o»  the  l-l«s«rve." 
Rtli  uice  be  damned.  A---  iar  an  th^  Navnl 


Resjerve  is  cooceroed.  they  ai'e  working 
for  its  virtual  desteuction. 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  force 
Baaua«ers  of  the  other  services  already 
are  reading  the  handwriting  on  the  DOD 
wall.  They  see  the  plight  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  as  another  Defease  "i-esearch 
and  development"  project  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  burely  be  applied  to  theii- 
loices  as  well. 

A1m>,  I  regretfully  am  foorced  to  i-on- 
clude  Irom  many  o£  its  recent  actions 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  little  or 
no  regard  for  tlie  wishes  of  the  Congrei^s. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  have  already  heard  from 
patriotic  and  deeply  ticmblcd  constitu- 
ents about,  the  latest  Defense  budget 
proposal,  that  would  cut  the  Navy's  drill- 
(jiiy  Rfserve  in  half.  I  am  equally  certain 
\.c  will  be  hearing  many  more  concerned 
citizens  as  these  and  other  less  obvious 
inovo^  by  th«  Defense  Department  be- 
ioiae  more  widely  known. 

The  anti-Guard  and  Reserve  element 
in  the  Defense  establlshmoit  has  always 
t-co!  ."Strong  and  vocal.  Bnt  noc^^.  despite 
con.^istent  congres-sional  support  of  total 
force  objectives,  there  seems  to  be  an  es- 
pecially deliberate  and  carefully  orches- 
irateii  campaign  to  eliminate  the  Naval 
Reserve,  and  downgrade  the  role  ol  the 
Guard  and  Reser\'e  as  v/elL 

How  Ironic  this  is  at  a  time  when  we 
are  all  striving  to  provide  maximum  de- 
fense for  minimum  dollars.  With  the 
costs  of  militai-y  manpower  at  all-time 
uighs.  the  Department  of  Defense  seems 
determined  to  ignore  literally  hundreds 
of  well-documented  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide defense  capabihties — at  reduced 
co.st — through  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
But  since  the  Defense  Department's  cur- 
rent target  is  the  Naval  Reserve,  I  will 
fociLs  my  remai'ks  on  that  area. 

In  1973,  the  administration  requested 
iuiML>  for  129,(K>0  paid  drillers  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  In  successive  years,  the 
i-equebts  were  cut  to  117.000,  107.000, 
94.000.  and,  for  1976.  92,000.  One  does 
not  need  to  be  a  systems  analyst  to  set 
the  picture.  Fortunately,  in  every  year 
since  1913,  the  Congress  has  resisted 
DOD's  meat  axe  aiH>roach  to  Reserre 
support,  and  each  year  has  appropriated 
funds  for  more  paid  drillexs  than  re- 
quested by  Defense.  This  seeoos  to  me  to 
iw  a  clear  message  of  congxessiotuQ  intent 
concerning  the  size  and  role  of  tbe  Naval 
Reserve  within  the  total  force  structare. 

Unl'ortunately,  this  message  has  gone 
iBiheeded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Foto- 
.i.uc — in  the  Pentagon.  Mr.  ^seaker,  you 
wlU  recall  that  tlie  Pentagon  last  year 
wanted  us  to  cut  16,000  from  tlie  Navy's 
paid  Reserve  strength.  This  would  have 
eliminated  nine  Naval  Re.serve  construc- 
tion battalions — the  highly  regarded  Sea- 
Bees. 

The  Congve.s.^  had  eny  number  of 
.•^ound  reasons  to  reject  Defense's  pro- 
posal to  again  slash  the  Kaval  Reserve, 
but  this  pointed  swipe  at  the  SeaBees 
wa.s  one  outrage  too  many.  AB  of  »s  i" 
congress  who  have  even  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  kinds  of  forces 
needfd  in  major  nnergencies  realise  that 
the  Navy  wosM  require  mare  sdceted 
rmerve  eonstmotlon  battaBOns— not  )es.«. 

No*  many  weeks  ago  this  body  again 
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rejected  Department  of  Defense  proposals 
to  emasculate  the  Naval  Reserve.  It  ap- 
proved a  defense  appropriations  bill  that 
mandated  a  strength  of  102,000  for  the 
Nyvy's  selected  Reserve — and  retained 
t)ie  nine  SeaBee  battalions. 

Now,  with  the  ink  barely  dry  on  that 
congressional  action,  the  Pentagon  has 
tome  foi-ward  with  yet  another — and 
.  v-en  more  disastrous — ^plan  for  the  Naval 
Reserve.  This  time,  the  proposal  is  to  cut 
drill  i^ay  numbers  from  102,000  in  fiscal 
year  1976  to  52,000  in  1977.  To  top  it  off, 
tlie  nine  construction  battalions  again 
are  the  prime  target.  One  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  for 
Department  of  Defense  to  get  the  word. 

Surely  one  wotild  expect  some  new  and 
momentous  development — perhaps  a  mll- 
itar>'  breakthrough  of  signihcaixt  propor- 
tions requiring  much  less  Navy  total  force 
manpower — ^to  be  the  basis  for  the  51- 
percent  cut.  Quite  the  contrary.  Tlie  Navy 
itself  recently  completed  a  study  ttuA 
rejects  such  a  cut.  That  study,  conducted 
by  OP-605,  Is  currently  under  review 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. And,  because  it  is  stiU  under  re- 
view, I  have  been  advised  that  it  diould 
be  treated  as  a  draft  document.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  its  draft  status  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  it  contains. 

I  have  reviewed  the  classified  versi(m 
of  this  Navy  study,  and  I  find  that  it 
spells  out — in  no  uncertain  terms — an 
active  Navy  requirement  for  at  least 
102.000  drilling  ReserVists.  Let  me  re- 
peat, at  least  102,000. 

As  further  conflrmatiWi  of  this  need, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm. 
James  L.  Holloway  m,  UJB.  Navy,  testi- 
fied within  the  past  month  that  the  Navy 
needs,  wants,  and  will  maintain  a  pro- 
gram for  a  Naval  Reserve  driUiner 
.strength  of  102,000  if  the  Congress  will 
i)rovide  the  funds. 

Admiral  Holloway  also  testified  that 
he  is  counting  on  the  Naval  Reserve  for 
100  percent  of  his  active  force  augmenta- 
tion. The  Selected  Naval  Reserve,  he 
.^aid,  is  his  only  source  of  experienced 
personnel  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
How  tragic  it  would  be  if  our  Navy  could 
not  operate  fully  manned  ships  and  air- 
craft against  a  hostile  force,  because  we 
foolishly  decided  to  save  a  few  Resei"ve 
dollars  m  peacetime. 

Also,  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Service  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  'William  K.  Brehm,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affaii-s,  said  that  the 
proposed  cut  in  the  Naval  Reserve  came 
not  from  the  OSD  but  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Presumably, 
if  anyone  knows  the  full  story,  it  should 
be  Secretary  Brehm. 

Shortly  after  the  OMB  involvement 
dime  to  hght,  I  also  learned  of  that  of- 
fice's frantic  efforts  to  develop,  after  the 
fact,  some  justification  for  slashhig  the 
Naval  Reserve.  I  can  well  appreciate  its 
tlilenuna.  A  position  had  to  be  defended 
•Mthout  good  planning  information, 
inanagerial  insights,  and  the  competence 
of  full-time  professionals  who  deal  with 
iill  aspects  of  Resei-ve  management  on  a 
clHilj  basis.  Charged  with  defendhig  a 
predetermined  outcome — one  can  under- 
stand OMB's  frantic  scramblhig  to  gen- 
erate plausible  sounding  ansv,'ers. 


It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  the 
Navy  and  Department  of  E>efense  con- 
sider a  Naval  Reserve  drill  strength  of 
52,000  wholly  inadequate.  Only  the  OMB 
claims  otherwise,  not  as  a  result  of  sub- 
stantive analyses,  but  in  response  to 
arbitrarj'  spending  cuts. 

How  much  money?  It  is  efctUnated  to 
be  between  $50  and  $60  miUion. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  consider  tlus 
amount  tiivial.  Just  because  it  is  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  this  year's  $112 
billion  defense  budget  does  not,  in  my 
mind,  make  it  unimportant.  "What  does 
matter  is  that  the  dollars  provide  for  the 
training  of  50,000  people  that  form 
a  critical  part  of  the  Nation's  defense 
capability.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
bargains  in  miUtary  manpower  around. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  civiUan 
budget  analysts  in  OMB — aided  and 
abetted  by  analysts  in  the  Departmoit  of 
Defense — who  disagree  with  my  position. 
TUs  is  of  some  satisf  actitm  since  I  have 
not  ae&a.  a  fresh  or  constructive  approach 
to  C3hiard  and  Reserve  matters  come  out 
of  ttieir  ot&ces  in  years.  More  often  than 
not,  the  latest  "budget  breakthrough"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rehash  of  some 
tired  old  proposal  that  invariably  has 
been  put  to  rest  when  fully  understood. 
Yet,  on  a  predictable  cycle  of  every  2  or 
3  years,  OMB  and  OSD  budget  analysts 
have  to  "rediscover  the  wedge."  I  suggest 
that  the  dressing  up  of  an  oft-discredited 
proposal  with  current  budget  "buzz 
words"  does  not  make  it  any  more  work- 
able or  salable. 

The  budget  analysts  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  personnel  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Navy's  support  forces  need  no  more 
than  2  weeks  per  year  of  training  duty, 
lliese  forces  account  for  about  half  the 
people  Admiral  Holloway  said  he  must 
have  in  an  emergency.  Tliey  are  the 
vitally  needed,  1976-era  Minutemen  who 
would  enable  the  Navy  to  move  quickb' 
from  a  peacetime  mode  to  a  24-hour- 
per-day,  7-day-per-week  schedule  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  tempo  of  fieet  opera- 
tions tiiat  an  emergency  would  require. 

Also,  these  are  the  combat  support 
forces  that  traditionally  are  first  in  line 
for  manning  cuts.  The  peacetime  Navy 
typically  draws  down  its  support  person- 
nel to  fill  vacancies  in  fleet  ships  and 
aviation  squadrons.  The  result  is  chronic 
numerical  and  skill  shortages.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  combat  support  mis- 
sions often  requu'e  liighly  specialized 
capabilities  and  a  predictable  truth 
emerges:  mobilization  requirements  gen- 
erally imderstate  the  real  need  in  an 
emergency. 

That  some  budget  analysts  think  the 
Navy  can  take  unproficient  or  marginally 
trauied  personnel  and  in  2  weeks  a  year 
train  them  to  meet  full-time  fieet  sup- 
port requirements  is  truly  beyond  beUef . 

The  same  analysts  love  to  talk  about 
"tooth  and  tail"  ratios.  These  terms  refer 
to  the  amount  of  combat  mission  "teeth" 
elements  in  proportion  to  tlie  size  of  the 
supportuig  forces — or  "tail."  In  their 
simplistic  approach,  however,  the  ana- 
lysts have  pronounced  recognition  prob- 
lems. In  many  instances,  what  they  see 
as  "teetli"  in  the  Army,  they  classify  as 
"tail"  m  the  Navy.  Evidently  their  "tooth 
and  tail"  theory  does  not  work  in  the 
animal  world  either,  or  the  alligators  in 


my  native  State  of  Floiida  would  have 
lost  their  fight  for  survival  centuries  ago. 

Speaking  from  long  experience  in  the 
Naval  Resen'e,  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  numbers  I  am  hearing  today  have  a 
familiar  ruig.  There  was  the  threatened 
cut  to  52,000  in  the  spring  of  1971,  when 
I  was  serving  as  a  part-time  consultant 
to  the  Naval  Reserve  management  study. 
I  well  remember  the  last-ditch  effort  that 
prevented  this  Navy-originated  disaster. 
Later,  as  an  adviser  to  the  Reserve  ana- 
lytical studies  project,  I  took  part  in  the 
development  of  several  Selected  Reserve 
force  size  alternatives  for  Navy  decision- 
makers— ^including  mid-level  forces  of 
approximately  118,000,  112,000,  and  u 
force-level  floor  of  102,000. 

The  fact  is,  the  Navy's  real  mobili«a- 
tion  manpower  needs  for  the  first  90  days 
of  an  emergency  have  fluctuated  very 
little  over  the  past  10  years.  So.  I  was  not 
surprised  vtiien  the  OP-605  study  came 
up  with  102,000,  or  when  the  "reviewers" 
of  that  study — ^the  latter-day  whiz  kids- 
came  up  with  52,000.  What  I  do  say  i^ 
that  I — ^like  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
Reservists  across  the  country — am  fed  up 
with  the  way  loyal  Americans,  who  stand 
prepared  to  come  to  the  Nation's  defen.se 
cm  a  moment's  notice,  are  annually  ac- 
cused of  being  vmnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree  with  nor 
can  I  accept  the  severe  cuts  being  pro- 
posed for  the  Naval  Reserve.  From  all 
appearances,  the  whole  thing  is  a  ii^ony 
issue — part  of  a  political  ploy  in  which 
the  administration  fashioned  a  defense 
budget  and  then  threw  the  task  of  cut- 
ting a  number  of  vital,  personnel-related 
items  into  the  lap  of  Congress.  I  must 
assume  that  this  was  done  with  the  firm 
belief  that  we  could  not,  m  good  con- 
science, carry  out  Qiese  proposed  cut^s. 
The  hollow  rhetoric  of  playing  budgetary 
games  In  these  tenns  is  something  that 
every  loyal  Reservist  in  the  Nation  can 
recognize  and  imderstand.  And  certauily 
it  is  nothing  new  for  most  of  us  that  Con- 
gress is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  con- 
sidering the  needs  of  people  and  pro\id- 
ing  adequately  for  military  personnel. 

Unfortunately,  the  job  will  not  really 
be  finished  when  we  authorize  and  fimd 
the  needed  drill  pay  program.  The  Navy 
also  has  a  lot  of  olier  work  to  do  before 
its  house  v?ill  be  in  order. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  role  of  the 
naval  districts.  They  long  have  been  an 
anachronism.  Every  other  naval  pro- 
gram requiring  regional  management, 
such  as  the  systems  commands,  the  re- 
cruiting command,  and  others,  has  stu- 
diously avoided  the  managerial  contrc^ 
of  the  district  commandants.  Only  the 
Naval  Reserve  continues  to  suffer  under 
the  burden  of  this  turn-of-the-centurj,' 
structure. 

A  system  of  Naval  Reserve  readiness 
commands  that  would  supplant  naval 
districts  and  bring  modern  management 
to  the  Naval  Reserve  was  approved  for 
implementation  in  1973.  Witii  consider- 
able patience.  Congress  has  listened  to 
explanations  why  the  Naval  Reser\'e 
readiness  commands  could  not  be  fully 
established  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
Now,  at  congi-essional  insistence,  the 
Navy  has  a  deadline  of  October  1,  1976. 
to  activate  the  full  system.  The  numbers 
and  locations  of  these  readiness  com- 
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maads  have  been  hashed  and  reha.shed 
to  the  point  that  the  original,  demo- 
graiilileaiiy  detrrmtaicd  network  is  <»ily 
a  distant  memory.  We  In  Congress  will 
be  watctaing  to  see  If  these  nev  regional 
commands  will  have  the  authority  needed 
to  develop  and  train  an  efTeetive  Naval 
Reserve,  as  well  as  full  control  o\er  the 
resources  necessary  to  do  the  job.  I  feel 
certain  that  Congress  will  want  to  insui-e 
that  ail  funds  allocated  for  th(>  Naval 
Reserve  are  indeed  spent  0:1  the 
Reserve. 

Anotlier  serious  .ihort  .Qniinf;  is  Navy  ,s 
failure  to  implement  fully  the  Resei-vc- 
program  reorganization  that  was  di- 
rected some  2  years  ago.  One  prunar> 
objective  of  the  restructuring  was  ehmi- 
natlon  of  those  "amorphous  people  rrs- 
ervoirs"  called  stirface  divisions.  Inde- 
fensible in  terms  of  readiness,  and  im- 
possible to  train  as  units,  they  were  to 
be  replaced  by  mission-oriented,  tasic- 
performing  units.  Yet,  today,  we  find  so- 
called  General  IBU's  which  are  merely 
tlie  old  surface  dlvMxEis  in  thin  disguise. 

I  understand  the  Navy's  dilemma.  By 
failing  to  complete  the  entire  structure. 
ii  was  left  with  1&,516  people  m  driU  pay 
who  do  not  fit  into  new  units.  The  eause.-^ 
of  this  problem  djre  clear.  The  re.~.tiuc- 
turlng  was  not  properly  or  fully  imple- 
mented. Managerial  actions  sanctiocci 
over  2  yeai's  agi>  have  not  been  taken. 

To  illustrate:  the  Naval  Reserve  ha.<~ 
yet  to  begin  transition  to  central  driihng 
sites — a  basic  precept  of  the  oiiginal 
I^an.  Until  this  is  done,  and  units  are 
able  to  draw  from  a  broader  population 
base,  the  Naval  Reserve  will  never  get 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  inix  ot 
personnel  retiuiied.  Moreover,  personnel 
P(dicies  for  initial  assignments  into  new 
units  have  been  unneces^ai-ily  stringent. 
Field  personnel  managers  need  more 
fiexibihty  to  maintain  a  closely  mom- 
tored  balance  between  personnel  supply 
and  demand,  and  permit  interim  .sub«ti- 
tutions  hi  cases  of  technical  .skill  auc! 
pay-grade  misinatches. 

In  those  instances  \vhere  tiie  Navy  did 
fully  implement  tlie  restructured  pro- 
gram, and  Navy-wide  tHOgrain  sixmsois 
vigorously  supported  such  implementa- 
tion, there  has  been  a  good  measure  01 
success.  This  is  evident  ii>  hundreds  01 
Reserve  units  that  are  well  manned, 
stable,  and  enthusiastic,  and  ^liich  are 
held  in  high  regard  by  their  full-time 
aetive-duty  counterparts.  Thi-ough  on- 
the-job  pei-formance,  these  units  liave 
become  full-fledged  members  of  the  (Hoe- 
Navy  team.  Among  the  more  successful 
Kaval  Reserve  programs  are  those  sup- 
porting submarines,  construction  bat- 
laliees,  naval  aviation,  cargo  handling 
battalions,  and  supply  sy.^telns---to  name 
a  few. 

Certainly,  no  plan  of  action  will  suc- 
ceed unless  the  day-to-day  managers 
take  positive,  timely,  and  proper  meas- 
ures to  make  Uiat  plan  of  action  .succeed. 
To  do  otherwise  is  like  Uie  managerial 
tactie  that  removes  major  incentives  to 
military  enlistnients.  and  later  justifiei. 
the  cutback  of  f  mids  on  the  basis  that  the 
reeraitiDg  effort  subsequently  failed. 
Mere  to  the  point,  those  who  diverted  01- 
etherwiae  lost  the  Reserve  fluids  for  .<;hip 
operational  tratner*-    are  rlfsily  out  of 


place  In  the  chorus  of  detractors  who 
now  question  the  usefulness  of  Nftval  Re- 
serve surface  units  because  of  their  low 
state  of  training. 

However,  the  news  from  the  Navy  Is 
not  all  bad.  The  recently  completed  study 
by  OP-605  js  a  positive  move  In  t.he  right 
direction.  To  me,  this  study  is  noteworthy 
on  at  least  two  major  counts.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation.', 
nini.self.  Most  of  us  know  ^ere  has  not 
been  this  kind  of  top-level  interest  in  the 
N^val  Reserve  in  a  long.  long  time.  Also, 
it  in  probnbly  the  most  honest  and  well 
intentioned  study  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
by  tlie  OPN'AV  orRiuiization  in  the  ija.«5i 
in  year-. 

This  i«  not  to  .say  that  the  605  studj 
i.s  without  short^^omings.  It  has  some 
weaknes,ses  in  methodology.  No  do»ibt 
these  would  be  corrected  If  the  same 
fjpople  were  to  repeat  the  effort.  Also. 
hecause  of  severely  limited  time  and  snp- 
poi-t  con-straints,  the  study  was  conducted 
hastily  and  lacked  depth.  The  bi-eadth  ol 
knowledge  and  tlie  volume  of  work  re- 
quired to  perform  the  analytical  ta.sk<: 
»  ere  underestimated.  IndifFerence  on  the 
part,  of  ,^ome  senior  mana!?eTs  al.so  posed 
problems  for  tiie  study.  But.  overall,  the 
605  study  wa.s  a  constnirtive  step,  and 
the  errors  I  percei\e  are  of  omission,  not 
connni.ssion. 

The  iiupoitanl  issue  now  is  how  the 
study  results  are  to  be  employed.  Tho«e 
who  are  infatuated  with  the  "nuts  and 
holts"  want  to  engage  in  what  they  coll 
■fino  tuning."  That  is.  they  want  to 
chanre  existing  Reserve  unit  billet  struc- 
tr.i-es  to  a  billet -for-billet  matchup  with 
the  Active  Navy  mobfllzation  re<|uire- 
mVnts  .set  forth  by  OP-605.  This  win  nol 
provide  the  desh^  program  capabilities. 
It  will  also  institutions hze  the  turmoi- 
and  confusion  of  endless,  T\'idespread.  pnd 
triTij»l  adiu.stments  that  occur  evei-y  time 
-Active  Navy  billets  change — a  virtually 
("onthiuoas  phenomenon.  Such  adjust- 
ment rituals  are  not  only  expensive  and 
disnjptive,  but  produce  no  real  Improve- 
ment hi  mobilization  potentials  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Reserve  leadtimes  are 
such  that  response  to  frequent  changes 
is  .severely  limited  in  the  most  stable  of 
rircTimstances. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
pui-pose  of  the  OP-6l>5  .study  was  to  iden- 
tify thysp  high-priority  active-Navy  mo- 
bilization requirements  to  be  met  by  .se- 
lected reseivists.  It  follows  that  tlie  size 
content,  and  compo.sition  of  Selected  re- 
.^erve  program.?  to  best  sati.sfy  the  num- 
bers :  nd  skill  groupings  which  are  actu- 
ally nece.-i.saiy  will  not  be  a  mirror-image 
of  the  requirements  singled  out  by  OP- 
605.  Por  of^e  thing,  a  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
gram design  totahng  102.000  viill  never 
provide  exactly  that  number.  As  in  the 
active  Navy.  Resei^e  organizations  sel- 
dom stabilize  at  anything  close  to  100 
percent  manning.  Similarly,  the  st-nic- 
tttre  required  to  generate  the  nee<led 
.skills,  the  training,  and  economical  unit 
self-support  cannot  be  equated  with  the 
requirements  identified  by  OP-605 — cer- 
tainlj  not  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 

As  ill  the  active  forces,  the  reserve 
manpower  specifications  for  a  unit  capa- 
bility inv<rfve  a  siyrtad  of  statutory,  pol- 
icy, nnA  pra<*tJeaI  ron.sidemtionj^,  aside 


from  the  bare-bones  mlnkanmi  requtoed 
to  diagnose  the  trouble,  dnnr  ttie  part 
and  torn  the  wrench.  And  tlHse  eonslcl- 
eraU<ms  demand  widerangtag  expertise 
in  active — as  well  as  inactive— manpow- 
er, personnel,  and  trahiing  matters. 

Surely,  the  OP-605  findings  do  not  c^ll 
for  another  ma.ssiv€  restructuring.  The 
dewgn  lor  the  existing  Naval  Reserve 
program  resulted  from  continuous  Hai- 
son  with  all  Navy  program  sponsors  over 
a  2-year  period.  Therefore,  much  can  be 
sa'd  for  fully  Implementing  and  maklnt; 
the  e>d.sting  program  work  more  effec- 
tiviely  before  contemplating  any  changes 
Certainly,  to  avoid  unnecessary  iqsheaval. 
ft  proper  cor  elation  needs  to  be  made 
bi'twef'n  Ni<vy  m'>bihzation  requirement^ 
identified  bv  OP-605  and  the  desigfl 
.structur»;  of  the  --"xisting  Reserve  pro- 
f^ram. 

Let  0.=:.  for  awhile,  look  at  other  recent 
Depertment  of  Defense  actions  that  hoM 
profound  implications  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces,  and  that  bntti'ess  my  con- 
clusion that  DOO's  ultimate  goal  is  anni- 
hilation of  its  Reserve  forces.  Recently. 
the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  Defense  for 
Ma'npowcr  and  Reserve  AfTairs  reorga- 
nized his  own  oilice.  In  so  doing,  he 
.stripped  tlie  Deputy  Asiustant  Secretar^- 
of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  ot  virtu- 
ally everything  but  the  man"^  title.  Under 
Public  Law  90-168,  the  Resei-ve  BUI  ol 
Rii'hts  and  Revitahzation  Act  pa.ssed  in 
1967.  Ct)ngre.ss  called  for  establishment 
of  the  Deputy  position  to  insin-e  sm  ade- 
ouote  voice  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Reserve  afTah-s.  Since  the  reorganization 
this  ]>ast  October,  however,  the  voice  L< 
no  longer  heard. 

Is  it  iuiy  wonder  that  the  Deputy^ 
voice  has  been  muted?  Last  October's 
rewgani/ation  virtually  emasculated  his 
staff*.  Experienced  Reserve  ofBcers,  with 
broad  perception  and  knowledge  in  for- 
mulating policies  and  programs  critical 
to  effective  Resei've  management,  were 
reassigned  to  .specialized  staff  otBeen.  Two 
professional  positions  were  eliminated 
from  the  Deputy's  office  and  their  le- 
.sponslbillties  scattered.  I  cannot  htipbtit 
wxmder  what  the  fate  of  the  Depoty  pent- 
tion  itself  mi^t  have  been  if  Ctngresr 
had  not  had  the  foresight  to  estakUsli  it 
by  statute  But  what  can  we  possiWy  es- 
pect  from  this  now  largely  hollow  and 
gro.ssly  understaffed  position?  How  ean 
he,  with  resources  cut  and  diffused,  give 
effective  attention  to  policy  and  program 
decisions  affecting  approximately  1.9 
million  personnel  in  the  Guard  and  Re- 
sei-ve*  Sin-ely  this  was  not  what  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  it  created  the  position 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  time  of 
the  Hou.se  to  address  thef^  Issues  for  sev- 
eral imixirtant  rea.sons.  Pfa^st,  I  believe 
the  House  and  Senate  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended for  maintaining  the  strength  oi 
the  Naval  Re.':cn-e  during  fl.scal  year  1976 
and  the  fiscal  year  transition  period— 
despite  DOD  efforts  to  the  contrary.  Sec- 
ond. T  believe  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate must  continue  to  meet  their  con.sti- 
ttitional  responslbthty  to  provide  for  na- 
tional security  by  maintaining  a  drilling 
Naval  Reserve  of  .nilBcient  size  In  fiscal 
year  1977  to  meet  the  Navy's  stated  re- 
qmrement  for  at  least  192fi00  selected 
iTsen'isM.  I  also  believe  that  ft  i.s  high 
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time  we  reviewed  the  statutes,  both  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  implaneatatimi  fay  XX>D 
and  what  still  may  be  needed  to  insure 
a  strong  Ouard  aiid  Reserve.  flnaJlF.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  raice  acain 
consider  enactment  of  legislation  creat- 
ing an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Xox 
Reserve  Affairs.  Only  by  authorizing  such 
a  position  can  we  be  assured  that  GKaard 
and  Reserve  forces  will  assume  llieir 
riglitful  role  in  providing  for  adequate 
national  security. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  HAS  A 
BETTER  IDEA 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexandeb)  is 
recognlaed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Postal  Service  announced  today  tts  plans 
to  embark  on  a  nationwide  advertising 
campaign  to  convince  people  to  use  the 
mails  instead  of  the  tel^ihone. 

This  announcement  is  yet  another 
shining  example  of  the  good  judgment 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  (he  top 
postal  management.  In  1974  the  Postal 
Service  spent  almost  a  million  dollars  on 
a  coloring  book  to  teach  children  how  to 
address  and  mail  a  letter — a  task  that 
has  been  taught  to  American  youth,  for 
generations,  free  of  charge  to  tbe  tax- 
payer. In  1973  the  Postal  Service  spent 
untold  amounts  of  money  to  advertise 
its  airmail  service,  only  to  condtide  less 
than  2  years  later  that  letters  staaX.  with 
airmail  postage  do  not  really  readh 
theii'  destination  any  sooner  than  regu- 
larly addressed  and  posted  flrst-dass 
mail. 

Let  me  suggest  to  our  hi£^-powered 
postal  establishment  in  Washington  that 
they  try  seiTice  to  the  American  peoide 
for  a  change.  It  will  work  miracles  to  re- 
turn the  Postal  Service  to  the  high  re- 
gard it  once  enjoyed  before  Messrs. 
Blount,  Klassen,  and  Bailor  rtiined  the 
system. 

And  who  will  foot  the  bill  for  this  ex- 
tensive advertising  campaign?  My  edu- 
cated guess  Is  that  the  American  people 
will  be  left  holduig  the  bag. 


CONGRESSMAN  FORD  LABELS  PRES- 
IDENT'S EDUCATION  BILL  AS  GIM- 
MICK TO  DESTROY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
'on  March  1,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  which  embodied  his 
latest  gimmick  to  destroy  Federal  educa- 
tion programs.  This  year,  it  has  a  new 
uame— it  is  called  block  grants.  But  it 
1.S  basicallj-  the  same  old  program  that 
the  Nixon-Ford  administrations  have 
been  sending  us  for  years. 

First,  it  was  called  special  education 
le/enue  sharing.  The  following  year,  it 
was  enUtled  the  "Better  Schools  Act." 
N'ext,  they  called  it  consolidation. 

But  no  matter  what  they  call  it,  the 
intended  result  is  the  same — to  confuse 
educators  and  cut  back  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  education. 


This  Idock  grant  program  proposes  to 
repeal  many  education  programs  which 
we  have  worked  for  years  to  enact  into 
law.  It  would  repeal  titles  I,  n,  m,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the 
Ekiucation  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and 
title  m  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

Now,  the  President  tells  us  that  all 
these  programs  can  be  magically  re- 
Idaced  with  his  block  grant  program-^ 
and  based  aa  his  statement,  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  is  advocating 
more,  rather  than  less,  spending  oo.  edu- 
cation. But  that  is  simply  not  the  case. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  new 
block  grants  and  additional  funds,  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1977  budget  re- 
quest is  very  similar  to  his  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  request.  Even  wlih  his 
prcxuise  <A  an  additional  $247  million  for 
the  programs  consolidated  in  the  block 
grant — which  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration's factsheet  is  actually  only  $58 
millimi  more  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  spent  on  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1976— the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  request  is  within  5.5  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  request,  and  it  is  over 
$1  billion  less  than  the  Congress  appro- 
priated— over  the  President's  veto — ^for 
education  programs  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Here  are  the  figures : 

[In  mlHlonB  of  dollars] 
President's  1978  budget $6, 179 

PreBidffiat's  1977  budget 6,263 

Additional  247 

Total   «,800 

Congress  1976  funding 7,549 

The  difference  between  Congress  1976 
f  imding  level  and  President's  1977  budget 
request — with  additional  block  grant 
funds  included— is  $1,049  billion. 

Compared  with  the  funding  already 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  President's  proposal 
amounts  to  a  13.7-percent  decrease  or  a 
loss  of  $1,049  biUion  for  education  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  major  cuts  would  fall  in  tliree 
areas: 

[Figures  In  millions  of  dollars] 


it  deserves — and  prcmptiy  reject  it  in  its 
entirety. 


President's         1976 

1977     Fund-    Differ- 
Request         ing        ence 


ESEA    title    I    and 

library   resources-  $2,037  $2,268  $—231 

Impact  aid 325  680  —355 

Higher  education...     1,994  2,442  —488 

In  addition,  the  following  programs 
would  either  be  eliminated  or  reduced: 
Environmental  education,  drug  abuse 
education,  right  to  read,  Follow  Thi-ough, 
bilingual  education. 

Budget  figures  are  based  on  an  analy- 
sis prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
not  be  misled  by  this  latest  political  gim- 
mickry. I  hope  we  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  the  kind  of  consideration 


AIR  POLLUTION  AND  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dokotick  V. 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEUS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  received 
a  report  indicating  that  persons  work- 
ing in  areas  subject  to  severe  air  pollu- 
tion may  suffer  adverse  health  effects. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Felderman  of  the  Central  General  Hos- 
pital of  Plainview,  Long  Island,  and  data 
was  drawn  from  studies  of  New  York 
metropolitan  area  poUcemen  presumably 
subject  to  air  pollution  while  on  p>atroI 
car  duty  tn  such  locations  as  the  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  Newark  Au- 
port,  and  Long  Island  highways. 

Dr.  Felderman  s  study  revealed  abnor- 
mally high  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  policemen's  blood,  a  high  incidence  of 
hlgii  blood  pressure,  breathing  problems, 
and  abnormal  heart  action  as  measured 
by  electrocardiogram. 

The  Public  Health  and  Envii'onment 
Subcommittee,  chau-ed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Rogers,  has  been 
drafting  clean  air  legislation  since  last 
Deconber.  Tlie  subcommittee  bill  would 
call  for  a  tightening  up  in  the  auto  emis- 
sion standards,  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly postponed  since  the  Clean  Air  Act 
passed  in  1970.  The  legislation,  HJl. 
10498,  has  been  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Is  being  marked  up  h^  the 
full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Felderman  report 
certainly  confirms  the  adverse  pubUc 
health  effects  of  automobile  pollution.  I 
hope  that  our  distinguished  colleagues 
who  serve  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  will  have  the  re- 
sults of  this  report  in  mind  when  they 
resume  the  markup  of  H.R.  10498  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  describes  the 
results  of  the  Felderman  study.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  «f-^is~issue  to  the 
general  public,  I  am  including  this  article 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  details  of  the  Felderman  study. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  Times 
follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  19761 
DnTA  Link  Adverse  Health  Effects  to  .\ir 

POLLXTTION 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Washington,  March  2. — New  evidence  sug- 
gesting that  persons  wcwklng  In  areas  sub- 
ject to  severe  air  pollution  may  suffer  ad- 
verse health  effects  has  been  obtained  by 
members  of  a  House  committee  drafting  a 
cleau-air  bill. 

At  a  news  conference  here  today  a  doctor 
from  New  York  presented  data  from  a  pre- 
liminary study  6t  metropolitan  area  police 
officers  presumably  subject  to  air  poUution 
while  on  patrol  car  duties  at  such  places  as 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  Newark  Air- 
port and  Long  Island  highways. 

The  data,  according  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Felderman, 
principal  a\ithor  of  the  study,  showed  ab- 
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normaMy  hijjh  levels  of  car'oon  monoxide  In 
the  pollcemeiis  blood,  a  high  Incidence  of 
high  blood  pressure,  breathing  problems  and 
a'jnormal  hearc  action  as  measured  by  elec- 
trocArdlogramn. 

Dr.  Felderman  said  the  ue*-  dfua  ron- 
fj.ined  and  in  some  ways  eii'endeU  .^  s-.udy 
t'oae  several  years  ago  on  the  efl'>cla  of  air 
ppilutlou  from  automobiles  on  tunnel  and 
bridge  workers  in  New  York.  While  the  earlier 
s'  iidy  involved  persons  whose  work  kept  them 
)i  the  tunnels  or  near  the  traffic  lanes  of 
niajor  bridges,  the  doctor  said,  the  new  data 
show  similar  effects  on  p>erson3  la  ihe  pre- 
sumably more  protected  air  of  police  cars. 

PREUMINARY    D.MA 

The  preliminary  study  data  on  100  police 
cHicers  were  obtained  by  the  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcomimlttee  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
merce Committee.  Representative  Paul  G. 
Rogers,  Democrat  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  is  the  principle  sponsor  of  the 
House  clean  air  act,  which  has  been  in  the 
process  of  final  dr&fting  since  December. 

Today.  Representative  Rogers  called  the 
new  report  slgntflcant  and  said  it  conlirmed 
that  pollution  from  automobiles  could  have 
adverse  health  consequences.  His  subcommit- 
tee's bill  would  call  for  some  tightening  over 
the  next  several  years  in  the  repeatedly  p>ost- 
poned  Federal  emission  standards  stt  forth 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  The  Ford  Ad- 
ministration la^t  year  proposed  a  five  year 
ireeze  on  the  strictness  of  auto  emission  con- 
trols to  give  more  time  for  evaluation  of  their 
effects. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Comnuttee.  la.st 
iiionth,  voted  to  amend  the  1970  act  to  relax 
the  original  auto  and  industrial  eml.sslon 
control  deadlines,  but  not  to  the  extent 
favored  by  the  Administration  or  by  industry. 

HIGH   BLOOD  PRESSVRE   CITED 

The  study  made  public  today  .showed  that 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  police  officers  studied 
immediately  after  coming  off  duty  had  ab- 
normally high  levels  of  lead  In  their  blood; 
37  percent  had  blood  pressure  considered 
high  by  the  doctors:  one-quarter  had  high  or 
abnormal  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  their  blood  and  almost  one  quarter  had 
e!ectrocardiogram.s  Judged  to  be  abnormal. 

Dr.  Felderman  noted  that  these  findings 
were  in  men  who  has  passed  the  physical  ex- 
aminations required  for  active  duty  in  the 
police  force.  He  said  that  it  was  entirely 
possible  that  the  abnormal  readings  returned 
to  normal  after  rest  from  the  environmental 
conditions  the  officers  encountered  in  their 
uork. 

The  doctor,  a  pathologist.  Is  director  of 
laboratories  of  Central  General  Ho,spital, 
Plainview,  LI. 

He  is  conducting  the  study  of  the  etTe^ts  of 
air  pollution  on  police  officers  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Port  Authority  Police  Benevolent 
Association  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Con- 
ference Inc.  The  matter,  he  said  represents 
Police  Benevolent  Association.s  or  their 
equivalent  throughout  much  of  the  Xew 
Yo'-k  meUnpolitan  area. 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  BUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Downey »  is 
lecoKiiized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  taken  time  ihLs  after- 
noon to  discuss  the  question  of  forced 
bu.>ing  to  achieve  racial  integration.  I 
raise  the  issue  because  ever  since  I  en- 
tered public  life,  it  has  been  an  item  of 
concern  to  my  constituents,  and  lias  in- 
creasingly captured  my  attention  as  per- 
haps the  primary  example  of  govern- 
mental good  intentions  gone  tragically 


awry.  BusinR  and  its  attendant  divisive- 
ness  hovers  over  our  body  politic  like  a 
dnrkening  shadow,  ever  present,  hinder- 
ing our  VLsion  of  a  brighter  day  for  race 
relations  in  the  United  States.  The  time 
ha.':;  come  for  the  Congress,  the  courts, 
and  the  President  to  admit  that  forced 
basing  to  achieve  racial  balance  does  not 
work,  will  not  work,  and  in  view  of  the 
sad  history  it  has  written,  cannot  work 
in  most  of  the  .school  districts  in  our 
l:ind. 

Before  I  discuss  my  views  on  busing 
in  detail,  let  me  state  exactly  what  this 
position  is  not.  It  i^  not  a  retreat  from 
the  noble  mandate  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education.  De  lure  segrega- 
tion— racial  separation  ordained  and  en- 
forced by  law — was  and  is  a  disgrace  to 
America.  Nor  is  my  position  in  any  .sense 
a  withdrawal  from  a  commitment  to  an 
integrated  society,  or  the  just  goals  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  We  have  come 
too  far,  made  too  much  substantive 
progress,  and  most  importantly  have  seen 
too  clearly  the  wrongs  of  our  past  to  ever 
renege  on  these  national  commitments. 
Finally,  this  is  not  a  statement  which 
contains  the  answei-s  to  our  country's 
racial  problems,  for  positive  thinking 
about  ways  to  constructively  face  this 
deep  dilemma  of  democracy. 

Busing  has  become  a  symbol.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  discuss  it  on  its  merits 
and  demerits,  quietly,  intellectually,  and 
dispa.ssionalely.  But  I  will  try. 

Busing  itself  is  not  inherently  wrong, 
and  not  necessarily  disastrous  in  all 
cases.  Naturally,  we  hear  of  the  court 
orders  or  HEW  requirements  that  result 
in  violent  confrontation  and  racial  dis- 
cord. But  rarely  are  the  American  people 
reminded  that  there  are  places  where 
busing  for  integration  has  been  imple- 
mented peacefully,  and  with  measuiable 
success.  Denver,  Colo.,  Jack.sonviUe,  Fla., 
and  Stockton,  Calif.,  are  only  three  of 
the  cities  that  show  successful  efforts. 
Other  places,  like  Charlotte,  N.C..  where 
there  was  initial  opposition,  have  come 
to  teims  with  the  court  order  and  are 
now  progressing  rapidly  and  peacefully 
toward  major  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  education.  But  these  examples  are 
exceptions  to  the  broad  resistance  that 
busing  orders  have  engendered,  and  al- 
most as  importantly,  the  overwhelming 
opposition  to  the  practice  throughout 
America,  both  where  orders  have  been  is- 
sued, and  where  they  have  not. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  enumerating 
the  instances  of  violence  resulting  from 
busing  orders.  We  all  are  familiar  with 
thore  stories.  Nor  need  I  discass  the  ris- 
ing racial  hostilities,  inflammation  of  old 
fears  and  hatreds,  and  heightened 
alienation  among  social  groups  that  al- 
most always  come  to  the  fore  when  a 
bu.sinR  ordei-  disrupts  apparently  peace- 
ful, stable  communities.  These,  too,  are 
well  documented.  I  will  rather  go  diiectly 
to  what  I  see  as  the  most  significant  as- 
pects of  the  forced  busing  fiasco. 

The  questions  associated  with  forced 
busing  arc  confusing,  as  are  the  consti- 
tutional mandates.  This  at  least  partially 
explains  why  so  many  citizens  of  good 
will  can  reach  such  variant  conclusions. 
If  the  question  to  be  asked  Is  how  we 
achieve  integration  Immediately,  busing 


is  surely  the  most  obvious  policy.  But  if 
that  is  not  the  question,  other  possibili- 
ties will  emerge.  For  instance,  if  we  want 
better  schools  for  all,  or  if  we  seek  equal 
educational  opportimlty,  or  If  we  are 
looking  toward  an  Integrated  society  at 
peace  with  itself  over  a  sustained  period, 
varied  responses  are  called  for. 

Prophetically,  the  1968  Riot  Commis- 
sion Report  told  us  that  "Our  Nation  is 
moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black 
and  one  white — separate  and  imequal." 
But  that  report  did  not  look  to  busing  as 
the  panacea.  It  argued  forcefully  that  we 
must  commit  adequate  resources  in  a 
wide  range  of  endeavors,  housing  and 
jobs  chief  among  them. 

I  reject  all  of  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  some  antibusing  spokesmen  who  hold 
that  busing  is  wrong  because  children 
are  carried  great  distances,  or  for  long 
periods  of  time,  or  because  riding  on  a 
btis  Is  imusafe.  With  an  estimated  40  per- 
cent of  all  American  schoolchildren  com- 
muting daily  by  bus — and  only  5  percent 
of  those  children  for  racial  balance  rea- 
sons— and  with  a  far  lower  fatality  rate 
for  bus  riders  than  for  students  who  walk 
to  school,  even  raising  these  arguments 
is  an  insult  to  people  who  are  truly 
troubled  by  the  effects  of  large-scale 
forced  busing.  The  issue,  honestly,  is  not 
how.  or  where  we  bus,  but  why,  and  with 
what  consequences. 

Forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance Is  not  mandated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; indeed  it  is  not  mandated  by  the 
Brown  decision.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
historical  failures  of  our  Nation,  and, 
much  evidence  indicates,  now  compoimds 
those  failures. 

My  reluctance  to  be  Identified  as  an 
antibtising  Congressman  Is,  I  believe,  im- 
derstandable,  for  the  word  "busing"  has 
until  recently  been  a  rallying  cry  pri- 
marily for  out-and-out  racists,  and  for 
politicians  who  capitalize  on  fear  and 
distnist.  yet  who  offer  no  hope  and  no 
suggestions  for  a  better  way  to  bring 
about  true  equality.  They  opposed  busing 
for  the  wTong  reasons,  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  are  largely  responsible  for  the  strife 
"busing"  has  brought  about.  But  the 
facts  are  there,  and  cannot  be  ignored. 
It  is  no  longer  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  violence  will  simply  go  away,  that 
the  hatred  will  fade  when  busing  orders 
are  imposed. 

It  is  clear  that  this  problem  has  arisen 
largely  because  the  courts  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  move  into  an  area  where  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  have  left  a 
vacuum  that  needed  to  be  filled.  It  is  clear 
that  the  executive,  at  least  as  presently 
composed,  is  not  going  to  take  an  active, 
creative  role  in  solving  the  real  problems 
of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

It  Ls  equally  apparent  that  Congress 
must  begin  to  exercise  that  role.  The 
first  vital  step  is  to  indicate  that  busing 
is  not  an  acceptable  mode  of  administra- 
tive and  court  action.  Congress  should 
begin  by  prohibiting  any  busing  orders 
oi-iginated  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  action  in 
Itself  will  provide  an  unmistakable  sign 
that  Congress  is  no  longer  avoiding  its 
responsibility,  and.  according  to  some 
estimates  will  affect  busing  In  about  700 
school  districts.  And  it  will  let  the  courts 
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know  tliat  forced  busing  orders  are  in 
disfavor.  To  tlie  extent  that  the  judicial 
branch  is  imposing  desegregation  plans 
on  local  schools,  it  will  have  to  look  to 
other  alternatives.  The  Court.  It  was 
ur.ce  said,  follows  the  election  returns. 

Let  U3  not  be  mistaken  about  the  con- 
sequence of  oui-  actions.  It  is  ccmceivable 
that  firm  action  by  Congress  may  lead 
to  serious  confrontations  with  our  judi- 
cial system.  The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
may  well  decide  to  continue  to  amend 
money  bills  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  pay  for  busing.  And  the  courts 
may  coiitinue  to  believe  that  busing  is 
necessary,  even  as  a  last  resort,  to  imple- 
ment what  they  see  as  their  mandate. 
But  I  believe  that  if  such  confrontations 
do  arise,  they  will  be  met  not  by  a  stale- 
mate, but  by  creative  and  ingenious  new 
approaches  to  the  problem  by  both 
branches.  Indeed,  this  specter  reinforces 
the  conviction  I  have  tliat  we  must  re- 
direct our  attention  to  education,  and  we 
must  redirect  HEW  in  its  misguided 
emphasis  on  imposing  administrative 
orders  that  wreck  havoc  on  traditional 
neighborhoods. 

One  problem  with  HEW  busing  orders 
is  that  the  bureaucrats  select  some  dis- 
trict, usually  a  poor  one,  and  tell  them 
they  have  to  come  up  with  a  busing  plan 
or  face  the  loss  of  Federal  funds.  Since 
those  districts  cannot  afford  to  fight  ttie 
Department  in  court,  and  surely  could 
not  afford  to  go  without  Federal  fund- 
ing, they  ai-e  virtually  blackmailed  Into 
adopting  unsound  and  controversial  re- 
stmcturing.  And  we  repeatedly  see  the 
results. 

There  is  for  instanqe  the  problem  of 
resegregation — "white  flight"  from  the 
cities  into  white  suburbs.  The  data  show 
that  in  the  last  few  years,  central  dtles 
throughout  the  country  have  experlenccxl 
a  larger  and  larger  concentration  of  poor 
blacks,  with  vM.ta  businesses  and  Jobs 
moving  to  the  suburbs.  Busing  is  not  the 
chief  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  nor  even 
a  niajor  cause.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  a  busing  order  is  Imple- 
mented in  almost  any  instance,  white 
flight  increases  sharply,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  aim  of  integrated 
scho(ds  becomes  that  much  more  difficult. 
We  should  be  looking  toward  natkmal 
policies  that  bring  whites  back  into  the 
cities,  not  promote  their  exodus. 

What  Is  wrong  here  is  requiring  tiie 
schools  and  the  schoolchildren  to  carry 
the  full  burden  of  redressing  racial  pat- 
terns where  the  schools  in  almost  all 
instances  are  not  legally  or  morally  re- 
sponsible. And  by  allowing  this  result, 
we  have  ignored  an  important  prerequi- 
site for  a  claim  on  leadership:  c(Hnmon- 
sense.  When  a  program  as  important  as 
desegi-egation  Is  implemented  through  a 
means  as  noxious  to  bo  many  millions  of 
Americans  as  forced  busing,  political 
officials  must  step  in  to  correct  the  way- 
ward practices. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  made  at- 
tempts, here  and  there,  to  responsibly 
confront  some  of  the  deep-seated  causes 
of  racial  dlscoi-d  as  we  now  find  it.  One 
of  the  serious  and  blatant  hypocrisies, 
however,  of  many  of  those  who  have 
taken  adamant  positions  against  forced 
busing— and  I  include  the  last  two  Presi- 


dents of  the  United  States  in  this  group — 
Is  that  they  seem  to  offer  no  positive 
alternatives  to  untenable  situations. 
When  the  President,  who  is  now  trying 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  his  op- 
position to  busing,  was  faced  with  an 
important  congressional  initiative,  the 
1976  education  appropriations  bill  with 
its  aid  to  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged and  funding  for  special  aid  to 
school  districts  undergoing  desegi'ega- 
tion,  he  vetoed  it.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
this  behavior. 

In  Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
it  was  held  that  segregated  schools  are 
inherently  unequal,  and  I  accept  that  as 
a  great  truth.  But  does  it  logically  follow 
that  equality,  let  alone  a  better  educa- 
tion for  all,  will  result  from  plans  that 
are  drawn  up  on  a  purely  statistical  basis, 
without  fiu-ther  commitment  of  re- 
sources? It  surely  does  not. 

It  is  undeniable  tliat  prime  factors 
contributing  to  the  inequality  of  our 
schools  are  the  residential  patterns  of 
our  society.  But  if  any  coiu*t  decided 
that  the  way  to  bring  about  equality  in 
the  schools  was  to  order  massive  reloca- 
tion in  the  homes  of  both  black  and 
white.  Inner  city  and  suburban  residents, 
the  judge  would  be  removed  with  dis- 
patch. How,  then,  can  it  be  sensible  to 
impose  essentially  the  same  "remedy" 
for  the  communities  in  which  schoolcM- 
dren  Uve? 

It  has  long  been  said  by  defenders  of 
busing  that  it  is  only  a  "tool,"  one  of 
many,  that  is  employed  by  the  courts 
after  other  possible  remedies  have  been 
examined.  But  if  it  Is  a  "tool,"  then  it 
is  only  a  tool,  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered Indispensable.  When  a  tool  is  not 
functioning,  you  do  not  keep  trying  to 
make  it  work;  you  look  for  another  way 
of  accomplishing  the  same  job. 

In  my  campaign  for  Congress,  I  re- 
peatedly said  that  I  opposed  busing  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance. 
That  position  has  not  changed.  In  the 
last  year  in  Congress,  my  view  has  not 
changed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Constitution 
is  the  appropriate  forum  to  deal  with 
such  specific,  emotion-laden  issues.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  by  writing  any  of  the  present 
proposals  into  the  Constitution,  we 
trivialize  the  most  brilliant  docimient  of 
Government  ever  written,  and,  however 
imwittlngly,  we  give  the  ultimate  legal 
sanction  to  some  who  would  continue 
inequality  and  racial  separation.  Such 
an  action  is  imnecessary,  its  results  un- 
predictable, and  its  implications  imac- 
ceptable. 

What  is  changing,  however,  is  my  view 
on  the  way  to  end  busing.  In  the  House 
we  have  not  had  any  clear-cut  resolu- 
tions on  which  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  to 
busing.  Nonetheless,  I  now  beheve  that 
legislative  initiatives  in  many  seemingly 
unusual  contexts  must  be  pursued.  The 
votes  last  year  are  discussed  below: 

On  September  23,  1975,  Representa- 
tive Collins  of  Texas  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7014,  Energy  Conservation 
and  Oil  Pohcy  Act  which  would  prohibit 
any  vehicle  using  gasoline  or  diesel 
fuel — except  a  parent  using  an  automo- 
bile to  transport  a  child  to  a  public 
school — from   transporting   any   public 


school  student  to  a  school  fai-ther  than 
the  closest  public  school.  I  voted  agaitt^t 
this  amendment  because  I  felt  that  this 
amendment  had  no  place  In  an  energy 
bill.  This  was  a  vers'  complex  series  of 
proposals  designed  to  bring  about  a  re- 
structuring of  this  Nation's  use  of  petro- 
leimi  and  a  new  system  of  energy  conser- 
vation. Even  more  importantij',  I  voted 
against  this  amendment  along  with  200 
of  my  colleagues  because  as  it  was  draft- 
ed, it  would  have  prohibited  the  busing 
of  handicapped  students  to  special 
schools  such  as  BOCES. 

On  December  4,  1975,  the  House  of 
Representatives  considered  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8069,  the  Labor/HEW  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  The  amendment  prohibited 
HEW  from  ordering  school  districts  to 
bus  children  outside  their  neighborhoods 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  schools.  At 
the  time,  I  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment because  I  felt  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  Senate  amendment  would  unneces- 
sarily delay  final  passage  of  this  im- 
portant appropriations  measure.  I  knew 
that  prompt  passage  of  this  legislation 
was  necessary  In  order  to  provide  funds 
to  presence  jobs  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

However,  as  it  turned  out,  a  Presi- 
dential veto  caused  a  much  greater  de- 
lay to  final  enactment  of  the  bill  into 
law  than  any  amendment  attached  to 
it  would  have  caused.  If  the  measure 
were  before  me  today  I  would  vote  for 
this  antibusing  amendment.  I  was  moti- 
vated at  the  time  by  apprehensions 
shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  that 
inclusion  of  this  amendment  would  de- 
lay passage  of  this  crucial  bill.  With  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  I  beUeve  that  I 
should  have  voted  for  the  amendment 
because  this  would  have  been  consistant 
with  my  position  on  this  issue. 

I  might  also  add  that  on  December  4, 
1975,  the  House  considered  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Flood  which  would 
have  required  that  none  oi  the  funds 
contained  in  the  Labor/HEW  bill  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  any  stu- 
dent to  a  school  other  than  the  school 
which  Is  nearest  or  next  nearest  the  stu- 
dent's home  and  which  offers  the  courses 
of  study  pursued  by  the  student  This 
amendment  was  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
the  S^iate  amendment  which  I  just 
mentumed.  I  voted  against  this  subetf- 
tute  because  it  would  have  been  an  In- 
effective proposal  and  a  very  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  flat  ban  on  busing  continued 
in  the  Senate  amendment.  I  was  sup- 
ported in  my  vote  by  258  of  my  col- 
leagues— ^nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  present  and  voting  at 
that  time. 

I  am  presently  studying  the  possibility 
and  constitutionality  of  preparing  legis- 
lation that  would  remove  forced  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  from  among 
the  equitable  remedies  that  a  court  may 
employ  in  a  school^ase.  If  I  determine 
that  such  a  course  is  both  feasible  and 
constitutional,  I  will  introduce  this  legis- 
lation, for  it  may  ultimately  be  the  only 
way,  short  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, to  bring  a  halt  to  this  bankrupt 
policy.  If  such  legislation  is  introduced. 
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it  will  include  a  reaflBmialion  of  the  na- 
tional policies  to  carry  out  the  ruling  of 
the  Brown  case  and  will  permit  a  court 
to  notice  voluntary  busing  plans  origi- 
nated in  the  local  districts  themselves. 
i  But  there  are  many  other  avenues  for 

Congi'ess  to  explore,  other  approaches 
that  can  avoid  confrontation  with  the 
courts  and  yet  yield  results  infinitely 
more  fruitful  over  time  than  forted 
busing. 

Among  the  imjjortant  areas  that  must 
be  addressed  is  that  of  housing  oppor- 
timities.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we 
need  more  low-  and  middle-income  hous- 
ing for  the  suburbs.  In  the  first  place, 
low-income   housing  construction   in   a 
stable  suburban  community  is  not  much 
more  popular  than  busing,  and  second, 
many  authorities  argue  that  throwing 
lower-class    and    middle-class    kids    to- 
gether, black,  white,  or  purple,  does  not 
improve   the   educational   opportunities 
for  any  of  them,  and  in  many  cases  does 
,'      actual  damage.  Rather,  we  should  look 
,*'   toward  credit  opportunities,  which  are 
^  r     still  largely  denied,  for  both  the  inner 
'I      city  and  the  middle-class  blacks. 
*  We  should  take  a  hard  look  at  the  con- 

cept of  "magnet  schools"  or  .schools  of 
excellence,  institutions  offering  special 
programs  that  are  so  exemplary  that  they 
will  draw  students  of  all  races  voluntar- 
ily to  them.  There  is  no  reason  not  to 
fund  such  experiments  well  enough  to 
include  low  teacher-student  ratios,  small 
classes,  better  equipment,  and  new  text- 
books, special  opportunities,  and  open 
them  to  all  students. 

Di'.  James  S.  Coleman,  the  author  of 
tlie  study  which  originally  gave  rise  to 
busing,  who  has  recently  reversed  his 
views,  suggests  that  we  might  try  fund- 
ing some  integrated  schools  to  remain 
open  all  day,  during  the  average  work- 
day to  encompass  students  who  are  vol- 
untarily bused  out  of  central  cities, 
through  educational  "entitlements."  He 
argues  that  special  programs  such  as  this 
can  attract  students  of  all  races. 

We  should  look  into  incentive  grants 
for  local  school  boards  or  regional  coun- 
cils to  promote  exploration  of  alterna- 
tives for  desegregation  and  better  edu- 
cation. Despite  the  passions  inflamed  by 
forced  busing,  there  is  still  broad  con- 
sensus among  the  American  people  and 
in  the  Congress  that  action  must  be 
taken  to  assiu-e  that  the  precepts  of 
Brown  are  carried  out,  and  the  carrot  of 
special  funding  would  be  welcomed  by 
local  boards. 

Certainly  school  closings  and  new  con- 
struction should  always  be  undertaken 
with  a  view  toward  where  there  actions 
will  have  a  maximum  effect  on  the  racial 
composition  of  the  schools. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
nor  is  it  meant  to  be.  It  merely  exem- 
plifies directions  in  which  we  can  be 
m.oving,  in  which  Congress  can  take  the 
lead  where  none  is  forthcoming  from 
the  administration. 

An  immediate  solution  to  the  impor- 
tant constitutional  race  issue  in  America 
should  not  be  oiur  objective.  If  it  were, 
busing,  with  all  its  faults,  would  be  an 
appropriate  function  of  the  courts. 
Rather,  we  must  strive  to  find  lasting, 
stable  answers  to  perplexing  problems. 


Forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
will  not  produce  that  kind  of  positive  re- 
sult in  the  long  run.  There  are.  and  I 
hope  will  always  be  better  answers. 


CRITICAL  NEED  FOR 
BURN  CENTERS 

Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Siwaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  tragic  incident  that  recently  oc- 
curred in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. — aji  inci- 
dent which  dramatically  illustrates  the 
need  for  fully  equipped  burn  treatment 
I'acilitie.s  in  tlie  .suburban  areas  of  New 
York. 

An  aiito  mechanic  wiio  received  serious 
burns  over  69  percent  of  his  body  after 
falling  into  a  vat  of  lye  and  -scalding 
hot  water  could  not  be  treated  anywhere 
in  the  area  because  no  adequate  burn 
center  facilities  exist  in  the  area  and 
New  York  City's  very  limited  burn  unit 
facilities  were  filled.  Bad  weather  pre- 
cluded a  helicopter  pickup  so,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  mechanic  had  to  be  taken  by 
ambulance  to  the  nearest  burn  treat- 
ment facility  that  could  accept  him 
which  was  located  in  Chester.  Pa.,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  The  man  died  a  week 
Liter. 

It  is  incidents  like  the.se  which  have 
occurred  with  alarming  frequency  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  in  re- 
cent years  that  have  catised  me  to  intro- 
duce the  Burn  Facilities  Act  of  1975 
which  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  36  new  burn  facilities. 

According  to  a  comprehen.sive  study 
done  by  Dr.  Irving  Feller  and  Dr.  Keith 
Crane  in  1971,  there  were  75.000  patients 
hospitalized  annually  with  burn  injuries 
nationwide.  Yet,  only  100  out  of  the  Na- 
tion's 6.000  hospitals  are  equipped  for 
treating  burns  and  only  8  percent  of  the 
bum  victims  receive  the  .specialized 
treatment  they  need. 

This  is  the  story  of  just  one  of  those 
.serious  burn  cases  as  reported  In  the 
dally  newspaper  of  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Daily  Argus. 

BrpN    Victim    Gets    Treated    Out-of-state 
(By  George  Uhlmaii)  . 

.\  Mount  Venion  man  who  was  severely 
burned  In  an  accident  Tuesday  was  taken 
by  ambulance  to  a  Pennsylvania  burn  center 
Wednesday  night,  after  local  facilities  said 
they  were  \niablc  to  accept  him  becaxisc  they 
had  no  room. 

The  victim,  Edward  Counney.  53,  of  339 
S  Fifth  Ave  ,  received  burns  to  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  his  body  when  he  fell  Into 
a  vut  of  scalding  water  and  lye  at  a  Mount 
Vernon  engine-rebuilding  shop. 

Couitney  was  taken  to  Mount  Veriion  Hos- 
pital, and  doctors  there  Immediately  yot  In 
touch  with  burn  centers  at  several  metro- 
politan-area hospitals.  The  nearest  facility 
',vlth  a  bed  available  was  C'roziev-Chester 
Medical  Center,  in  Chester,  Pa.,  aboui  20 
n-.iles  south  of  Philadelphia. 

The  orii'ia;'l  plan  called  lor  Courtney  to  be 
anllfted  by  a  helicopter  which  would  set 
down  at  Hutchinson  Field.  Bad  weather 
Wednesday  forced  cancellation  of  the  flight, 
and  substitution  of  the  ambulance  instead. 

The  accident  occurred  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  .\tlas  Engine  RebuUders,  234  8.  Fourtb 
Ave ,   where  Courtney   had  worked   for  two 


years  as  an  engine  disnmntler.  Fart  of  his 
Job  Involved  soAklng  parts  In  a  fotiT-by-slz- 
foot  vat  filled  with  lya  and  hot  water. 

"We  stUl  can't  detennlne  exactly  whath^- 
pened,"  Ken  oflberg,  a  fellow  employe,  said 
Wednesday.  "The  side  of  the  vat  comes  up 
to  yotir  chest.  Tou'd  have  to  really  lean  into 
it  in  ordur  to  fall  in.  We've  been  using  It  25 
years,  and  nothing's  ever  happened  like 
that." 

An  effort  \o  open  a  bum  center  In  West- 
chester has  been  underway  for  more  than 
two  years.  Jack  WUliams,  a  New  Rochelle 
firefighter  who  is  co-chairman  of  the  West- 
chester Burn  Center  Committee,  said  the 
program  gained  its  impetus  In  October  1973, 
when  two  children  were  fatally  btirned  In  a 
Yonkers  fire. 

•At  the  time,  a  doctor  said  that  If  we 
had  a  burn  center  here,  we  might  have  been 
ubie  to  save  them,"  Williams  said.  "That 
gave  uo  the  idea  to  get  the  ball  rolling." 

Fund-raising  efforts  by  the  committee  and 
oiher.s  have  re:,ulted  In  the  purchase  of  four 
beds  and  other  equipment  for  a  proposed 
burn  center  at  Westchester  Medical  Center. 
At  present  the  center  is  seeking  specialists 
aufl  other  .-tatt"  members,  Williams  said. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF 
MEDICARE  BILL 

'  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11740, 
to  make  hearing  aids  and  dentures  eli- 
gible items  for  coverage  imder  medicare, 
part  B. 

Two  of  the  most  common  physical  ail- 
ments that  often  accompany  advanced 
age  are  loss  of  hearing  and  a  deteriora- 
tion in  dental  health.  Unfortunately,  the 
remedies  for  these  problems  are  costly 
and  very  often  beyond  the  ability  of  re- 
tired persons  living  on  fixed  incomes  to 
purchase.  I  feel  that  the  failure  to  allow 
medicare  reimbursement  for  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  these  items  repre- 
sents a  serious  oversight,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Today  I  have  the  privilege  of  reintro- 
ducing this  legislation  with  the  following 
cosponsoi's:  Ms.  Abztic,  Messrs.  Badillo, 
Baucus,  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Brod- 
HEAD,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mcssrs.  Drjnan, 
Downey  of  New  York,  Edgar,  Eilberg, 
Fascell,  Flood,  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Prey, 
Oilman,  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzhan, 
Messrs.  Howard,  Jenrette,  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Koch,  Krebs,  Lehman, 
McHucH,  Mezvinsky,  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mur- 
phy of  Dlinois,  Nolan,  Oberstar,  Rodino, 
ROYBAL,  Scheuer,  Seiberling,  Solarz, 
Studds,  Waxman,  Won  Pat,  Yatron,  and 
Zeferetti. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  that  these  Mem- 
bers have  joined  in  the  effort  to  add  these 
much-needed  improvements  to  the  medi- 
care program. 


COMPATIBILITY  OP  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTZNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent months,  as  we  have  tried  to  breathe 
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life  into  our  sagging  economy,  there  has 
been  an  unfortunate  trend  to  label  en- 
vironmental concerns  as  obstacles  to 
economic  recovery.  The  environment  has 
become  the  whipping  boy  of  some  seg- 
ments of  American  business,  and  man- 
agement has  too  often  sought  to  pit  the 
worker  against  his  own  health  and 
safety,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  Amer- 
icans. Meanwhile,  evidence  increases 
daily  that  environmental  hazards  are 
the  principal  causes  of  fast-escalating 
incidence  of  cancer  and  other  serious 
diseases  in  our  society. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  share 
with  me  a  desire  to  foster  a  healthy  busi- 
ness climate  in  each  of  our  districts  and 
in  tlie  Nation.  But  we  must  recognize 
and  accept  the  fact  that  environmental 
laws  are  not  the  cause  of  our  present 
economic  troubles.  Quite  the  contrary, 
more  than  1  million  men  and  women  are 
estimated  to  be  employed  In  Industries 
suppU'ing  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment for  our  Nation's  air  and  water  as  a 
result  of  environmental  laws,  lliere  is 
no  question  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  environmentally  sound  work  to  be 
done  in  this  coimtry  as  we  enter  our 
third  century. 

The  lesson  to  us  should  be  that  busi- 
ness men,  workers,  and  environmental- 
ists must  begin  to  work  together,  coop- 
erating in  a  massive  effort  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again  while  we  conserve 
our  scarce  energy  resources,  protect  our 
natural  resources,  and  develop  new  re- 
sources for  the  future. 

Dan  Donovan,  copy  editor  for  the  Her- 
ald-Statesman in  Yonkers,  N.Y..  recently 
put  this  very  important  issue  Into  per- 
spective in  an  excellent  editorial  column. 
As  Mr.  Donovan  says : 

Business  growth  and  environmental  pro- 
tection must  learn  to  live  and  grow  side  by 
side,  for  few  would  want  to  live  in  a  boom- 
ing world  where  life  was  made  miserable  and 
even  cut  short  by  growing  pollution. 

I  share  Mr.  Donovan's  hope  that  a 
solution  to  this  pressing  proidan  can 
soon  be  found  and  I  hope  that  every 
Member  will  take  his  advice  to  heart. 

I  am  inserting  his  colimin  of  Ftbruasy 
23  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Business,  Ecology  Must  Work  Togethkk 
(By  Dan  Donovan) 

The  decision  to  allow  landings  of  the  SST 
Concorde  at  two  United  States  airports  and 
the  barrage  of  protest  which  followed,  are 
probably  Just  the  opening  round  In  what 
could  become  the  major  domestic  battle  in 
the  next  decade. 

Protecting  the  environment  and  getting 
the  American  economy  booming  again  are  on 
a  collision  course  in  the  Congreoo.  tbe  state 
houses  and  the  city  halls  across  the  nation. 

When  the  drive  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment became  a  popular  movement  In  the  late 
'50s  and  early  '80s  everyone  was  anxious  to 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon  in  the  fight  for 
pure  water  and  ptve  air  and  an  upgrading 
of  the  quaUty  of  life. 

At  the  time,  the  economy  was  booming, 
unemployment  was  either  deoreasUig  or 
holding  steady,  and  everyone  felt  that  the 
abundance  of  natural  resources  in  tlie  na- 
tion would  last  fcH*ever. 

Maliy  of  the  moves  for  environmental 
safeguards  were  met  by  opposition  from  cor- 
porate giants  who  faced  higher  costs  by  Im- 
plementing the  proposed  controls,  but  for 
the  most  part.  It  was  a  popular  cause  both 
for  politicians  and  the  general  public. 


Candidates  waved  the  ecology  flag  on  their 
way  to  victory,  and  environmental  groups 
seemed  to  sprout  out  of  the  woodwork  m 
ev«7  community. 

Then,  the  recession  hit.  Millious  were 
forced  out  of  their  Jobs  as  the  economy  took 
the  deepe&t  plunge  since  the  Grest  Depres- 
sion. 

Suddenly  in  the  past  few  year  the  na- 
tion has  become  more  concerned  with  re- 
building a  healthy  economy  than  worrying 
about  the  quality  of  the  air  and  water.  Ex- 
cept for  the  purists,  most  Americans  have 
been  wUUng  to  sacrifice  the  quaUty.of  their 
Uves  in  order  to  get  or  keep  a  part  of  the 
dwindling  economic  pie. 

A  job-hungry  nation  Is  very  susceptible 
to  cries  that  protection  for  the  environment 
Is  causing  business  to  suffer  and  added  busi- 
ness costs  of  nveetlng  new  environmental 
standards  are  keeping  millions  unemployed. 

It  is  significant  that  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  William  Coleman  stressed  the 
economic  aspects  in  his  SST  approval.  In  this 
state,  there  la  a  growing  battle  in  the  Carey 
cabinet  over  business  needs  as  opposed  to 
environmental  needs.  Last  week,  business 
growth  won  a  victory  when  Gov.  Hugh  Carey 
asked  for  a  delay  in  Implementation  of  an 
environmental  review  law  which  only  last 
year  he  fought  for  vigorously. 

Of  covirse,  there  does  not  have  to  be  any 
battle  at  all.  Business  growth  and  environ- 
mental protection  must  learn  to  live  and 
grow  side  by  side,  for  few  would  want  to  live 
in  a  booming  world  where  life  was  made  mis- 
erable and  even  cut  short  by  growing  j>ol- 
lutlon. 

Protecting  the  environment  need  not  be  a 
barrier  to  business  growth  for  whUe  new  In- 
dustries could  probably  develop  in  the  fight 
to  clean  up  polluted  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
workers  could  find  jobs  in  building  systems 
to  cut  down  air  pollution  at  the  factories 
which  produced  the  goods  necessary  for  a 
booming  economy. 

Certainly  a  solution  can  be  found  so  en- 
vironmental protection  and  growth  can  work 
hand  in  hand.  But  it  will  take  men  and  wom- 
en ot  vision  to  show  the  way.  Men  and  women 
who  wont  raise  the  specter  of  unemployment 
and  a  sluggish  economy  as  reasons  for  delay- 
ing or  blocking  environmental  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Few  on  the  current  leadership  scene  fit 
that  description,  however,  and  that  might 
be  the  biggest  problem. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr,  GtrrER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  on  accoimt  of  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  Randali.,  for  3d  and  4th  of  March, 
1976,  on  account  of  o£Bci£d  business — 
hearings.  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala:,  and  Selma.  Ala. 

Mr.  RcBGLi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today  on  account  of  Illness 
in  family. 

Mr.  SiKES  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fu- 
qua)  ,  for  March  3  and  4,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heret<rfore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bfr.  Htde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  ranarks  and  include  extraneous 
mat^ial:) 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  S  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Ashbrook,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waxmait)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous; matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rees,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KA.STENMEIER,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Ml".  Hayes  of  Indiana,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Riegle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minuted, 
today. 

Mr.  Vandc,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiiEs  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  EcKHARDT,  immediately  preceding 
the  moving  of  the  previous  question  on 
House  Resolution  1054  in  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  last  speech  in  general  debate 
today  on  H.R.  11963. 

Mr.  Bauman.  to  revise  and  extend  after 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broohfield)  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mi-.  Railsback.  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Rscore  piior  to  adop- 
tion of  the  Stark  amendment  today. 

,(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  i 

Mr.  Bell. 

Ml*.  Peyser. 

Ml*.  Hasten. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  tiu-ee  instances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  P\>iSTTHE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  RSTALDO. 

Mr.  DTT  Pont. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Grasslet. 

Mr.  DEKWiNBia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SARAsm. 

Mr.  McClosket. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peessler.  ** 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Frenzel  In  three  instances. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waxkan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Kn.BMO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  10  instances. 
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Mr.  IBvais  of  Tnuiessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.'hJLoBxoj. 

Mr.  JoHBs  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
.stances. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Huhgatb. 

Mr.  Ruf6BU 

Mr.  Zefbretti. 

Mr.  Downey  cf  New  York. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Praser. 
Mr.  Dblaney. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  Uiree  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  FiTHIAN. 

Mr.  MrrcHELi  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  ill  chice  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instaiire.s 
Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Haves  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  MooRHt.AD  of  Fenn.SjrlVcT.ia  in  five 
Instances. 
Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  OTTiNUEr. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 


ENROIXtD  BILLS  AND  JOINT  FKSO- 
LUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  H.'^YS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Houje  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Hou.^e  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  .sigT>ed  b\ 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5727  An  .ic,  lo  €.-.'.ciij;ii]i  aii  iudepeiici- 
ent  and  ret;ioiiaUzed  US.  Parole  Commlssior), 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole  proce- 
dures, and  for  otlu-r  purpose"- 

H.R.  11045  An  act  to  amend  the  RehablM- 
tation  Act  of  1573  to  exlond  the  amhoriza- 
tiona  of  aupropri.itK)!'.s  contained  in  sucb 
Act;  find 

H  J.  Re.--.  811.  Joir.t  re.-^olation  Oialiiug  tiup- 
plemenial  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  /or  ihe  liscAl  year  ending  Jtiue  3i. 
1S76.  and  for  <.^?ifr  pnrpo.  es. 


SENATE  EriROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  anno'.inced  his  sigiii)- 
tiu'e  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  oi 
the  following  title: 

8.  1617.  An  p.ot  to  clarify  the  antliority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
cradii-ifie  plant  p?.-5is,  ai.tt  .'or  other  purpose.? 


BILLS  PKESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  H.^YS  of  Ohio,  from  tlic  Co:iin.n  - 
tee  on  House  Adiniuistiation.  reported 
tliat  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
.sent  to  the  President,  for  his  a.nprovaJ, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title 

H.B.  7834.  Aa  act  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13,  United  8tate.s  C<jde,  to  t-u&n^  Uxc 
date   for  Mkinp  censuses  of  sgrifvUjar,   ir- 


rigation, and  drainage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  11045.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  authorisa- 
tions of  appropriations  contnlned  In  such 
act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Ml-.  Speakei'.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjouin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  8  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. March  4,  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2714.  A  letter  from  the  .Acting  So  retary  of 
the  TreR.stiry,  transmitting  a  repots  on  the 
operations  of  the  Exchange  Ptablltzatlon 
Fund  for  fiscal  year  ;07'i.  piirstmnt  ro  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  Gild  Re^-.;rve  Act  of  1934 
,1s  ametided;  to  the  Committee  on  Bi'ukinii; 
Currency  and  Housing. 

271.5.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Heulth,  Educutlon,  and  Welfare,  tr.insmlttin}; 
a  draft  of  proposed  legI.'>Iatlon  to  r.nnciid  tht- 
prograni  of  financial  ab.->lstance  to  leal  edu- 
cational PL^encles  In  area-^  affected  by  Federal 
.ictivlly  to  ellmlnalt'  tntitiementa  based  on 
chlldre'i  Aho.ie  pai-ont.s  work,  htit  do  not  le- 
sidc.  on  Federal  property,  aiid  for  otiier  pur- 
poses, to  tie  C'j.iiiiilliee  on  Edii'-Atioa  anJ 
Labor. 

271d.  A  letU'i  fiom  the  Executive  Secretary 
•o  ihc  Depai  Luieni  oi  Hcaith,  Educuiion,  and 
Wclfi.rf.  irunsinltriiig  protj.>5;ed  retuluLiou.s 
ttud  guiiichues  lor  hiiilier  education  programs 
m  u^odtru  foieiKu  lai»iL,ui'.ge  training  aud  area 
siudieo,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
axnendcd,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
d,nd  Lab'jr. 

3717.  A  letter  fioni  the  Aciuig  Sccrtiary  Oi' 
tiie  Treasury  and  ilie  Dire<.  or.  Office  of  Mhu- 
atienieiii.  and  Budgt  d.  Executive  OHi<e  of  the 
President,  trttu  mivtiug  the  second  ;iniiual 
report  on  fiscal  aud  budgelflry  iniorma'Ion 
•tnci  'ontroN,  piusuHiit  to  section  202(i;  of 
ihe  Let^l-latlve  Reorcrsnl-'ntton  Act  if  1^70.  it.s 
amended  (88  Stat.  328) ;  to  '-he  Couuniiii  l  on 
Go.-cn.ment  Operations. 

2718.  A  lefer  from  'he  ExevuUve  OfRcer. 
Oitice  iii  the  bpeciaJ  itfpi-..-beatiiiive  for  Trade 
NegoU.iUon^,  E,xei.aL;  e  O'ii-e  of  the  Fr<-,i- 
dent,  transmitting  a  report  oti  il  e  activities 
of  his  Offl'-e  tinder  tlie  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  d'Tlng  ctlendar  year  197.5,  ptirsti.tiit 
toSUSC  .=i52td>;  lo 'i^e  Commit  re^  on  Gov- 
enunotit  Operations. 

171".  A  letter  from  the  .^otliig  Secretary  v>i 
HtiiltJi.  BducaUon.  txnd  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting .i  report  on  the  DeI>a^tment'^5  actlvltle-s 
\ii;tkr  '!ic  FiPedom  of  Information  Act  dtn*- 
ing  calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  3  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Ck)mni»iiee  on  Oovermnen' 
Operations. 

2720.  A  letter  fioni  tiie  E.seoii'i.e  Secre- 
tary, Adminlstiati'.e  Conference  of  the  United 
!5tates,  transmitting  a  report  on  Ute  activities 
'•f  the  Conference  under  the  Freedom  of  Iti- 
'.'irniatlon  Act  during  calendar  ye.ir  1^75, 
puxsiuint  to  5  U  B.C.  652(d);  to  th»j  Commit  - 
tee  oi:  Go^erniiient  Operat.una. 

J721  .\  letter  irom  the  Adniluj.stratcr, 
Rjiergy  Research  aud  Development  Admln- 
mcrat.ou,  '  raniunittiiig  a  report  on  the  ac- 
ttviites  of  the  Adminlb'ratkin  luider  the 
Freedom  of  Informa--ion  .».   :  duriag  calend.<r 


year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  D.8.C.  553(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operakknu. 

2722.  A  letter  from  the  Vloe  Chairman, 
Federal  Maritime  Commlaalon,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  aotlvltiea  of  the  Commission 
tmder  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  17.S.C. 
562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gorermrent 
Operations. 

2723.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmltUng  a  report  on  NASA's  acttfltlee 
under  the  Freedom  oi  InformaUon  Act  during 
calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  O.8.C. 
552 (d);  to  the  ComnUttce  on  Ciovernment 
Operaiion.s. 

2724.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
General  Counsel,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's 
actlvltle.'j  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  ptnrsuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment C^ratlons. 

2725.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Trananoitatlon  Saiet:/  Board,  trans- 
uiiiiin^  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
board  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
dttring  calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5 
use  552(d):  t->  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
menf.  Operations. 

2723.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmlt- 
liufj  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
I>oratlon  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
.Act  diuriug  calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  5 
TJS.C.  552(d);  to  the  CommiLt.£e  ou  Govein- 
mout  Operations. 

2727.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  actlviiiitj  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion under  the  Fieedom  of  Information  Act 
durlr,;;:  calendar  year  1975,  ptuvvant  to  5 
U.S.C.  66a(dV;  to  the  ConinUttee  on  Govern- 
ment, Operations. 

2728.  X  letter  from  the  Aitdstant,  Secretiiy 
<-f  State  for  Congressional  Relatiou.s,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
!i  iiim.-'ni,  of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
from  the  Go\-ernment  of  .Australia  for  per- 
mission to  transfer  certain  defense  articles 
ro  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  pursuant 
•o  section  8(a)  of  the  Foreign  MllHary  Sales 
.\cr.  a.s  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
'-t.-rnatioual  Relations. 

2T.»Q.  A  letter  from  »h?  A^sistajit  Secretiiry 
of  Sta*e  for  Congressional  Relations,  fran.«;- 
mitting  an  amendment  to  the  report  ou 
-,^oIltfcaI  contributions  made  by  Ainbassadof- 
aesignatc  Robert  Strausz-Hupe  and  his 
family,  purs-aant  to  section  6  of  Public  Lav,- 
i';J-126:  to  the  Committee  on  luternatioual 
P-'lations. 

2730  A  letter  fro.m  the  Chairman,  Federal 
I'owc-  Coi.imls.sion.  transmJttinf;;  a  copy  of 
th«  publication  entitled  "Uniform  Systpms 
of  Accounts  presciibed  for  Natural  Gas  Coik- 
psuiies.  May  29.  1S#74";  to  tlie  Committee  cu 
Inurstate  and   Foreign   Canunerce. 

2731.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
G-i-,  criuneiit  Aflalrs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
■ie-iiger  Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
ciivering  the  month  of  Jannary  1976,  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  aud  the  on-timo 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
u-aln  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  .section  908(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
to  the  Comntittee  on  Interstate  and  Poreif  •; 
r  onunerce. 

37f)2  A  letter  from  the  Commi  «loner,  Iiii- 
!'  Igratlon  and  Natiirallaatlon  Service,  De- 
p.irtmeiit  of  Jttstlce,  transn»lttlDg  copies  "1 
OTders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
liiority  of  section  244(8)  (1)  of  the  IB»nii- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  to- 
gether vrt*h  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved 
p  trT.t-nt    to   f:eiMion    244(c)    of   the   »**■    (8 
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IT.S.C.  1254(0));  to  the  (Committee  on  tlM 
Judiciary. 

2733.  A  letter  from  tb«  Admtalstzator.  Law 
Enforcement  Aasistaooe  Admlnlatcation,  De- 
partment of  Justlice.  tranaoUttlng  the  flrst 
comprehensive  |dan  for  Fednal  Javenll*  de- 
linquency programs,  pursuant  to  section  804 
(b)(6)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  9»-416); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2734.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  VAJk.^  Iiu;.. 
transmitting  the  financial  rei>ort  of  the  orga- 
nization as  of  September  30,  1075,  ptursuant 
to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-604;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2735.  A  letter  from  the  General  Coimsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  • 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  secttom 
6519  of  Utie  6.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  crediting  amoimts  received  for  certain  re- 
serve or  National  Guard  SOTvloe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serrloe. 

2736.  A  letter  from  the  Chalnnan,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  traasmlttlBg  «  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  subebapter  IV 
of  chapter  63  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  tits  Federal  wags 
system  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Oom- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Received  from  the  Comfroixib  Gshkbai. 

2737.  A  letter  tram  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  •  re- 
port on  the  Implementation  of  the  Oenaral 
Accounting  Office's  Wheat  Export  Subsidy 
Recommendations  by  the  Dqmrtmfent  of 
Agriculture,  and  related  matters;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operatloai^ 
Agriculture,  and  International  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AMD  RESOLOnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  d^vered  to  the  Cleiic 
for  printing  and  reference  lo  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOEB  from  the  Committee  oo.  Got- 
ernmeut  Operations  and  Iifr.  EVINS  of  Ten- 
neasee  from  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness: Joint  report  on  How  Natlcmal  Paik 
Service  Policies  Discourage  Competitltm. 
Give  ConcesslonerB  Too  Great  a  Voice  In  Con- 
cession Management  (Rept.  Na  94-W9).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  AlalMuua:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H,B. 
12193.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Fedand  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  tbe  au- 
thorization for  tbe  National  Study  Commis- 
sion (Rept.  No.  94-870) .  Referred  to  the  CcHn- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXTT,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  aud  severally  referred 
a.s  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H  R.  12269.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
publish  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  pub- 
lic of  Federal  regulations  and  rules  whlcb 
may  have  a  significant  Impact  on  costs  to  tbe 
pttblic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICEONSON: 

H.R.  12260.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CJode  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 


tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  ineraase  tbe  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  ndu- 
Ing  certain  real  property  tor  estate  tax  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HJl.  12261.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  CovmcU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  prohibited  from  revising  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  oS  Coltunbla. 

By  Mr.  FA8CELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki. Mr.  SoLAEZ.  Mr.  BucHaMAK, 
and  Mr.  Wimh)  : 
HJt.  12262.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  197S 
to  authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1077  and  to  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  tbe  Congress  a  report  on  more  ef- 
fecttve  utillzation  of  overseas  broadcasting 
fadlltlee:    to   the   Committee   on   Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cab- 
TBB.  Mr.  Hklstobki,  Mr.  Howabo,  Mr. 
Bomzro.  and  Mr.  Bob)  : 
HA.  UaSS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  require 
States  which  receive  assistaooe  under  that 
act  to  establish  and  maintain  mental  health 
advocacy  services;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Vtoeign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
wit-  123M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  Indlvld- 
nal  to  elect  a  tax  credit  tar  50  percent  of 
his  charitable  contributions  in  lieu  of  tbe 
deduction  aUowed  for  such  contributions: 
to  ttM  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.B.  12266.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Commls- 
sloa  on  Security  and  (^operation  In  Europe; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tifflriff 

BJt.  12266.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  In  order  to  extend  the 
AmUmttAng  period  for  completing  programs  (tf 
education  for  veterans  pursuing  such  pro- 
grams at  the  close  of  such  period;  to  the 
OonuEdttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
HJEL  12267.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  social  agency,  legi^, 
and  related  expenses  liusurred  in  connection 
with  tbe  adoption  of  a  chUd  by  the  taxpayer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  <for  himself,  Mr. 
CoMTE,  Mr.  BxEB,  Mr.  PHnxn>  Btm- 
Tow,    Mr.    FSASEE.    Mr.    Solakz.   Mr. 
Btan,  Mr.  Wazkait,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H,R  12268.  A  bUI  to  develop  opporttinlties 
for  programs  tliat  give  students  practical  ex- 
perience with  organizations  involved  In  In- 
tonational  activities  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  students  participating  in 
such  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  BAi>nx,o,  Mr.  Baxtcus,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  iSi.  Bbod- 

HEAD,    Ms.    CHISHOUS,    Mr.    IMUNAK, 

Mr.  Dov'MET  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edoar, 
Mr.  Etlberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  ntEY,  Mr. 
Gn.iCAN,      Mr.      Harrington,      Ms. 
HOLTZMAN,   Mr.   Howard,  Mr.   Jen- 
BETTE,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lehman, 
and  Mr.  McHugr)  : 
HJt.  12269.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  hearing 
aids  and  dentures  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  tmder 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  OTTINOBR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mezvinskt.  Mr.  Mirdam.  of  BCaiy- 
land,  Mr.  Mubpht  of  New  Tork.  Mr. 
MoBPHT  of  niinola.  Mr.  ^ocav,  Mr. 
Qbxbszab.  Mr.  Bohko,  Mr.  Botbal, 
Mr.  ScHZua^  Mr.  SnaxBLoni.  Mr.  8o- 
lARZ,  Mr.  arnniM,  Mr.  WaxxAsr,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Tatbon,  and  Mr.  Zef- 

ERETTI)  : 

H.R.  12270.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  include  bearing 
aids  and  dentures  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  ba  made  under 
tbe  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJt.  12271.  A  biU  to  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, wad  the  Depitrtment  of  Agriculture,  to 
oompUe  information  and  annually  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  antitrust  en- 
forcement, nuu-ket  structure,  and  state  of 
competition  in  the  food  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Calif ornU: 
HJL  12272.  A  bUi  to  establish  a  national 
poUcy  and  nationwide  machinery  for  guar- 
anteeing to  aU  adult  iynertcans  altle  and 
willing  to  wwk  the  avallabiUty  of  equal  op- 
portunities tot  useful  and  rewarding  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbw. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
HJt.   13273.  A  bUl  to  establish   Improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  ot  producers  and 
consumers  of  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Armstrong,    and    Mr. 

MOSHEB)  : 

HJt.  12274.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Eleoticm  Campaign  Act  to  provide  for  the 
ccmstttutlonal  relnstitutlon  of  tlie  Federal 
Election  Commission,  to  establish  the  Elec- 
tion Law  Section  m  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  for  other  ptuposee;  Jcdntly  to  tbe 
Committees  on  House  Administration  an<l 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HJt.  12276.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  con- 
tribution for  Federal  employee  health  l>eue- 
flts  coverage  shaU  be  determined  on  the  l>asi.s 
of  the  average  of  tbe  two  health  benefitR 
plans  having  the  highest  subscription 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr 
CONTEBs.  and  Mr.  Hefner)  : 
HJl.  12276.  A  biU  to  secure  the  civil  right': 
of  blind  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJt.  12277.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Etovenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion tor  purposes  of  tbe  Federal  estate  tax 
from  $60,000  to  •200.000;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.  12278.  A  biU  to  Implement  the  Federal 
responslbUlty  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  Indian  people  by  Improving  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian  He<ath  pro- 
grams and  encouraging  maximum  participa- 
tion of  Indians  In  such  prorgams,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for   himseU,    Mr. 
Andebson  of  California.  Mr.  Fart, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Moorbxad  of  Cali- 
fornia,   hn.   NoiAN,    BSr.   Obebstab, 
Mr.  ViGoarro,  and  Mr.  Weav^)  : 
H.R.  12279.  A  biU  to  ammd  titte  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorise  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Br  Mr.  CORMAN  <for  binos*?;:.  Mr. 
Otaaom,  and  Mr.  Mahtin  ) : 
H  R.  12379.  A  bm  to  Mn«n<l  title  XVIII  or 
tb»  Sfxrial  S«euiity  Act  to  provide  coverage 
for  servtres  whJch  may  be  performed  by  a 
f»enti»t  on  the  name  htmin  as  presently  al- 
lov^ed  forphVMtelans  utider  the  medicare  pro- 
pram,  and  to  axTthorize  paynient  under  such 
orograiu  for  all  inpatient  bo«?plta!  .servlcfs 
firmlalhjd  in  connection  with  dpt>uu  prore- 
dMre«»  reqnirlm;  bospltaUzatlor  -i  the  C'om- 
inl'iee  on  Way*  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (f..r  r,;n;  ,el>  ^rr 
Hamti.  "VK,  and  Mr  J.irop?)  : 
H  R.  12281  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVTTT  of 
me  tioclAl  Security  Act  to  provlcle  f(jr  U:e 
•wverage  of  rertaiii  p«yc!»ologint<j'  oervl  rr! 
nnder  the  siipplementary  medical  In-inrante 
hene4t«  proKvam  e^^tabllnbed  by  part  B  of 
«i>ch  title;  to  the  Committee  on  vvayg  nvu 
Means. 

B/    >»-.    CORMA:;    (for    iiinweif.    M. 
P.*T7NTROY.  Mr   R\Mn.Ti>u.  Mr.  Jokt  , 
of  Tennessee,  Mr  Littov,  Mk-.  Li.ovn 
of  Tenne.-..,ce,  Mr    S^n  kty.  and  Mr. 
Stminctok)  : 
H  B.  12J82.  A  bill  to  am   nd  flfle  XVITT  o; 
the  Social  Bectnrity  Act  to  anthori/e  paymeB' 
•under  the  supplementary  ;jiedir«l  Insnrarcc 
pro(?ram  for  optometrl'*  and  m^dlrrd  Tiirton 
caire-  to  the  Committee  on  Way.-;  aji<l  Me»n^ 
Bv    Mr.    Df:    PONT    (for   hi?nse?f,    Mr. 
FoRSYiiif     Mr.    M'  Hi(.ii      ;ind    Mr 
Ottin.  FP.  I  : 
H  R.  12383.  A  fcill  to  terminAte  the  anthorl- 
ratlon  of  the  Toek^  Islpnd  Reservotr  proj- 
ect,   Penn.sytvam'a.    New    Jer-ev     «nd    Nev 
York;  to  'no  ConmiitLee  on  H'.ibii''  Wo-k»  fli>d 
Tr  ii>3port«t!on. 

By  Jfr  EMERY ; 
HR.    12284.   A   oill   to   repeal  T>ie   'i-.-esiMv 
enacted  proyislons  aiithoM^iiv^   lT!"-e«se<<   w 
the  salaries  of  Sen.itors  and  Repre   •nfatives. 
to  the  Coiiimi'«^ee  f>n   Post    OTi"'^    itnrl  CIvh; 
.Ser-  'ce 

By  Mr  FMKRY  (for  himself,  Mr  ANT>eF- 
"fw  of  ininofs,  Mr.  Browtx  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Ktndwkss.  Mr.  Porstthk,  Mr 
OBRit.v,  M'.  Dfp.winskt  Mr.  Wmrr- 
•  inj.sr.   Mi-.   W*XM.*v,   Mr.   Mik  >■:  :,l 
of    Kew     York.     Mr.     M\,^/">it.     Mr. 
D'AMOin?"      M'     .^NORi.ws    "'.     '*<vrt,h 
r>ako<-a.  Mr   Brnrrt..  Mr    P'ow.ards  Ci 
CaJifomJa,  Mr   YmiNd  of  Alasita   Mr 
P*TTPBsof*  of  California,  Mr.  PwrrcH- 
ARD,   Mr.   JtrfTOKOft.   Mr.   Vt^wnwr  of 
.Vew     York      Mr      Hnij«.     ard     Mr 
F'Rfe^.si.KKi  : 
HH     12286.   A  bill  to   promote,   con;^L',ieiU 
■with  the  Bn^-rsfy  Reon5an:/.atlon  .\r^  of  ici74 
and  the  Feder.il  Nonnnclear  Ener^  Re<jear  h 
and  Development  Act  of  1974.  n'search  ami 
developmeii:  into  expanduig  the  n.se  of  alter- 
native ener»i:7  ve.soMroe*  In  tranopoi-tation  rin.l 
power    tteneratlon     thromrii    i,he ,  establtii- 
Boent  of  ffperlmental  ressearch  and  demon- 
stration projects  utilizing  domesth-  nyiithet- 
*e  fuels  in  the  operation  of  certain  Ooreru- 
ment-o^iied      ai.U      nialiit«ined      pasaentier 
veniclf-;  aid  in  the  generation  of  penK  elec- 
trical   power   from   combustion    t  nrbinrs   ov 
public  ntilltle«.  to  report  the  scientific  ami 
envlrotimental  impllCHtlons  of  sii'-h  project- 
to  ConRreiiF  for  use  m  deve!oT)inK  enen?v  anc! 
environmental   polkie^.  and   for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    th»»    Con-itiT'  ee    on    s^ivno'    antl 
Technoloev 

B-  Mr  KARKIN: 
HR  I22«.i  A  bill  to  ame;,d  a';-  n.  Ui.iua 
Ktjites  Cde.  to  reqvi'-i'  tjie  Secretary  of  Con;- 
inerre  to  nse  «»niijllnj=,  methods  i;;  taking 
agrlcultnral  ceofinsen;  to  t;ie  rr»riinii:tec  on 
Pi  I- '- Office  and  CKit  H^rvice 

Bv  Mr.  HKPVfT?  (for  himself  and  ^;r 

H-B  12287.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Controlled 
Sabatatices  Act  u>  piovide  penalties  tor  per- 
bon.s  who  obtain  cv  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  oLiier  roni. rolled  du!j.stanc»-s  from  .' 
retail  pni;rmacy  ov  lori.e  and  vi..jl-,'U'"'e.  and 
for  other  purp.jses;  to  t!je  Coiun»lit.-e  on 
lilter-lure  a'ic,  i-ii;e4>ii  Cvmirie^re. 


By  Mr.  JOKB8  of  Oklahoma: 
HR.  12288.  A  bni  to  amend  chapter  908 
<8pe«dy  TrialR)  at  tltl*  18  of  th«  Vnltod 
States  Code  to  prevent  the  eoantlBg  of 
aaturdays,  Hundayn.  and  Federal  hoUd«ya  In 
the  eppllcatlon  of  time  llnUt.'j  establlsli'^d: 
lo    tiio  Ojmmlttee   on   the   Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  K£MP: 
H  R.  12;:80.  A  blU  to  preau-ibc  Ll.e  cotidi- 
'.ioii«  Willi  rcapect  to  arUrmatlve  a<tilon  pro- 
tffani.s  retinircU  of  Fcdoial  gr.tntees  and  con- 
•ru' '.or'?   Ui   conipli'Iiu;   with   noudlscrlmlna- 
tion    program.'-,    to    prescribe    the    necessary 
rrQutrfTi!Ptrt<!  for  a  ftndlnj  of  dl^w-Tiniination 
!!i  certain  ncuon.^   broTtpht:  on  the  basis  of 
dlscnmlnatJon    In   enif>!oMnei>t  and   to  prc- 
«cri'>e  ren«K.n.ihl<»  l!«Titf5  i,,'i   tjie  collctloii  o' 
data  ret(*i   ne:  'o  r«r^    coV.r,  r^'llt'loM.  sex,  or 
nation  il     orifrhi.     »t>d     for    o''i«-    pnrpos«» 
tomflv.  in  t)>o  CoiiLtTCtf^-s  '>i:   fie  .!  id:  'inrv 
p'-!'1  Fdttc.tt  •■>!'  diKl  L..bi'r. 

Bv  Mr.  RANOBL: 
H  R  12290  A  bill  to  i-.-f  nd  title  XX  of  the 
Social  bectJrt'y  Act  to  provide  th.at  any  in- 
divldttnl  60  yetirB  of  ape  or  over  may  roii- 
cliL-lvcly  e-trtblteh  financial  ellglhility  for 
oervlce.s  thereunder  by  fll»ii(<  a  written  atatc- 
ment  itia'.  hi.s  or  her  income  m  wlthai  th." 
limits  required  by  1;  w:  to  the  Commiiteo 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
Hi?  I2ii»l.  A  blU  to  reujcive  ibe  l.uiiLaiio:. 
oa  diie.s  fi.r  V  S.  nieniberslup  ux  Uie  Inler- 
nailoual  Ciiiuiual  Poiice  Or  .auiitaliuu,  ai-.'l 
for  otlic;-  purpo.sti.;  U)  lUc  CoHiiiiUiee  on 
'.he  J  •'lic-'.ir:, . 

By  Mr.  rCSl^NTHAL  i  for  hla:.',clf.  ai.i! 

^ff,h-     JOIIN   I.,    BTtBTON,  Mr.    DFT.i.usrs, 

^tr  Dr-Trrrn  ,  Mr  Gn.sriv,  Mr.  Kocn 
Mr    ^fcCoR.^f^f•K    Mr    .Sr-Hrt  .'-»,  an'' 
'wp.  YsrRON  I  ■ 
HP     !2J«r2.   A   bf:i    \r>  e-raoIKh    a.i    inde- 
nrrid*-'.'    .tgen.'v,   to  he  known   rs   the  Visa 
anrt  Vafiirafi.-afln  .Artmini«»ratlon,  tn  order 
"J  iii.|):o\e  'he  (-«;<  unoy  a>Kl  e<oiioniy  of  the 
operation.^  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
r?  pect  to  inimf§rji'ioa,  una  for  other  pnr- 
pf>ses;  to  the  Comn!i"ee  on  Goreinment  Op- 
eration ,s. 

Br  '^^r  sAm-pr  ield 

HR.  12293  A  'bi!I  to  ani-.-nd  ilie  Intcnial 
Revenue  Code  of  !r>f)4  ♦o  provide  an  e^clu-slon 
from  fro*»  itu-ome  i>>r  'he  Inrereft  on  certain 
Cfovemmen'  ohli^-nMons  the  proceeds  of 
which  .fp  tised  to  provide  hospital  facilities: 
♦,,  rv-..  Committee  on  Wars  and  Menns. 

Pv  Mr^  s.MTTIf  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
■elf    Mr   T.wr.oR  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr      SKvarr',     Mr.     Roncalio,     Mr. 
SfHU-HTS,  Mr  T.irnN.  Mr.  Thone.  Mr 
M«  rvii,  isjtfr.   Mr.   Abdnor,   and    Mr. 
Joif  j«s«>!V  of  Colorado)  : 
H  R    13294    A  bill  to  anthorize  the  est«b- 
Ii<;;im»'it  oi    fhf  Ti-r>t!--   West   National   Hls- 
♦orlcfll  Park  in   the  .states  of  Nebra.ska  ami 
Wvonii'^cr.    ,Tnd    for  o'her   purposes;    to   the 
ronimitiie  or-  interior  n:.d  InstUar  .Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  W.ALSH: 
HJ?     12295    A  bin   to  ;>.'nend   the  Inten-;al 
R'-ventie  Code  of   T<>54  to  allow   individuals 
to  designate  *l  of  their  !;;.-i.nic  tax  liiibilltv 
to  be  u.-;c<:  f..r  purpo.ies  of  pri)i!ding  flniincial 
u-.-lstiUice   to   the   UiS.   OlyinpL*  Committee; 
o  'he  Conin.Ute€  on  Way-:  and  Me;ns. 
By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H  R..  12296.  A  bill  for  (be  relief  of  tiie  d 
01    Y.UutiiL.   Alaak.i.    lo   the   Committee   on 
lutcr.itr  liiiil  Iti.-)!.!!.^:  Allaiio. 

By   Mr    OBEP.STAR    vfor   himself   .vhI 

Mr    .M^Dir.AM)  : 

H..1.    Hes.    842.    Julixt    resnUrion    pioposmi; 

au  aui'-iuluieut    l«>   U»e   Cun<>utiitlun  of   the 

United  tiiat.es  wiiii  reaped  to   Ihe  rigiit  i) 

life;  u>  Ui«:  CouixuitWd  Oii  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   SF.BF.I.IUS    {Hut  himaeli.    Mr 

.\HiJ.s..jd.    Mr.  FlTHIAN,    Mr.  f^BA.-.t.l  nv 

Mr.     Jf.NHKiii;.     Mr.     Ki;MO.Nt:s.s,     Mr. 
Mi.Coi.t.isTEB,       Mr.      SifHivr;,       Mr 
SKUBrr?,  and  Mr  Thone)  : 
H.J    Res    843.  Joint  re^)Uition   i.>  provide 


tor  a  free  market  and  food  proteetfon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  My.   WHTTEHURST    ffor   ftlmnelf. 

Mr.  PammaDN  of  OaUfomla,  and  Mr. 

BMa»  (rf  Rhod*  BAuid  > : 

H..J.  R«B,  844.  Joint  rmdkfttoa  requesting' 

the  PrceMent  to  proclafm  tlie  aecond  week 

of  May  as  Municipal  Clerks"  Week;    to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvH  Service. 

By  Mr   BOB  WILSON: 

HJ.  Res   845.  Joint  reeoJutlon  desirnatn;^' 

fnrtl  *».  }97«.  as  the  National  Day  of  Prayer^ 

tn  »hp  fotnmlttee  on   Po«-t  OflSce  and  Civil 

By  MY-;    .SMITH  Of  Kebra»?ka  (for  her- 
.self,    .Mr.    STTTKirr,    Mr.    Halft,   Rfr. 
Froon,   Mr.   Johnsoit  of  Qiltfomi.i 
'fr.    MONTCOMERY.   Mr.   Thqkk,  Mr 
Dlrstck.  Mr.  EDWARB6  of  Alabama 
Mr.  McHucH,  Mr.  McCoixxsteh,  Mr. 
Llouu;,   Mr.  Hjoiasti,  lir.   AasMOS.. 
Mr.  AMMiEws^of  NorUi  Dakota^  Mr. 
KniKTE^is.  Mr.  McBwKir.  Mr.  JUmr.- 
hOM  of  Ulinoia,  Mr.  Mztchku.  at  Mev 
York.    Mr.    Bttrsxksr,   Mr.   M*^iu>t. 
and  Mr.  Qv  n ) : 
H     f:nn.    Rea.    573.    ConcnrreQt  reMrtution 
^^)••u   respect  to  pout  office  closhigs;   to  the 
(  <i.mittee  on  Post  OfTIre  anrt  Civtt  Prr'.'ir*' 
Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H   Res.  1071.  Eesohitlon  lionoring  th«  late 
Riiiell  O.  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oflice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SPKLLMAN : 
H.  Res.  1072.  Re.solntioti  expre^-rlig  rfc,; 
-e.we  of  the  Hottse  of  Representatives  wiUi 
respect  to  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  the  steps  which  mti.^t  be  taken  to  achlevf 
.-uch  a  hudget  by  1080;  lo  the  (  (..■•ntnittet  i.^ 
Go,  eminent  Opi'rati-jn.;. 


MFMORI.'^.LS 


UmJei  tiaiLse  -1  of  rule  yxiT 
:)i)8  I'he  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorutl 
of  Uie  Lc^^ature  of  the  State  at  Galifoniia. 
relative  u>  civil  servico  retlieakent  benefit- 
for  Interned  Japanese-Americans;  to  tlie 
Cinnr.il-.ee  oi:   Poet  OflR'-e  and  Civil  .'^•ervit'* 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Uiule:  clau.se  1  of  nUe  XXU, 
407.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  el 
the  Council  of  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia,  rela- 
tive to  the  as.sasfiinatlon  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr.;  to  the  Comrrtfrp  on  tltf^ 
.Ttfdfciar.  . 


AMENDMENTS 


I'lKivi-  (•;.'U.^o  6  of  I'lilr  XXUl  pro- 
posed anieudnieuts  veie  suoniitftd  ii^ 
lol'ows: 

HR.   12203 
By  Mr  ,.»OHN  L.  BtTRTON: 

On  pate  15  after  line  15  add  a  n€w  -t^.tjoi. 
und  renumber  the  rest  accordingly: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  pur.'^uaut  to  this  Act  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  Hiiauoe  directly  or  in- 
diie<-.tJy,  (A)  the  pUiuilug  or  carrying  out  ol 
any  a-ibatibj.iaiion,  or  (B>  Uie  fiuianchig  di- 
rect)^- or  nidiiecUy  any  Xureign  political  ac- 
tivity or  uj  otlitrwii^  iutl(i«:x.'e  i»uy  lortitn 
!■.>  ■•  Ion." 

By  Mr.  OBKY: 

I'd^o  16,  line  13,  iitrike  o.it    ':>i  ,i)b5.0uiJ,UiMi 
«:.■!   in~er-.   ••iH9,5.'>.000.000" 

Fu^e  It),  line.-,  15  and  11.  -iikr  -vit  "not 
\ii!>fi  than  $l.,5iH).<'>0().00<i"  ;tn<l  ii  '.f'-rt  "not 
more   ihati  >l..'li)().0<)0.()iio '. 
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EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


f%UPPI£M£NTAL  CXMiMUNlTy  DE- 
VEJjC^MENT  BMFIiOTHERT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  197e' 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRllFFIN 

OF   MICHIGAK 

IN   t  HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  I,  1976 

Mr.  OREPFIN.  Mr.  Ft^sUIent.  yestex- 
day  I  appeared  before  ttie  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Bauking,  Hoiudaic  sad  Ujrban 
Affairs  to  support  8.  2986.  legislation 
which  I  introduced  on  F^ruary  17, 1976, 
/  to  provide  supplemental  cMnmuirity  de- 
velopment aaeistauee  to  communities  and 
areas  especially  hard  hit  by  high 
nnemplojrment, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  testimony  on  S.  2S6a  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
S^ippLEifKitTAL      Opmruvrrr      Devklopmemt 

.•  EKPLOTMSNT    AaBIBUMCM  ACT   OT   1976 

<By  Senator  Robixt  P.  OunuT) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  this  aftecnoou  In  support  of  8.  2986, 
tlie  proposed  Supplemental  Oommunity  De- 
velopment Employokeut  Afisistanoe  Act  of 
1976. 

As  yoii  k.uow.  Coagressmau  Garry  Brown, 
v.ho  la  the  ranUng  Minority  ISaxabet  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Devel<^ment  Sub- 
couunUtee  of  the  House  RaMH«g_  Cuirency 
and  Housing  Committee,  has  introduced  an 
identical  measure — H.R.  1 1860 — in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Your  prompt  action  In  scheduling  these 
hearings  Is  encouraging  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  lead  to  speedy  pasaage  of  a  jobs  bill 
that  13  acceptable  to  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  legislation  Coiigresbman  Brown  and  I 
have  mtroduced  would  channel  nearly  $800 
million  in  Job-creating  funds  during  the 
next  year  to  cities  and  States  suffering  from 
unemployment  rates  In  excess  of  8  percent. 
We  believe  vbU  proposal  provides  a  more 
direct  and  elSdeut  method  of  targeting 
a£sidtauce  to  those  communities  hardest  hit 
by  high  unemployment  than  H.R.  6247.  the 
public  works  bill  vetoed  by  President  Ford. 

And — to  correct  any  misunderstandmg 
about  what  our  bill  would  or  would  not  do — 
cities  could  use  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
funds  they  receive  for  infttntnining  public 
wrvices,  such  as  police  and  fire  protection. 

Last  summer,  when  Congress  was  conslder- 
ing  the  public  works  bill,  we  were  at  the 
depths  ol  a  nationwide  recession.  In  May, 
the  unemployment  rate  peaked  at  nearly  9 
percent.  And  virtually  all  the  other  leadmg 
economic  mdicatjurs  showed  the  economy  at 
lock  bottom. 

Furthermore,  because  the  recession  de- 
<  rea.sed  ta.x  revenues  and  increased  costs  for 
public  service,  State  and  local  governments 
e.xperlenced  total,  combined  operating  def- 
icits through  much  of  1074  and  the  Srst  half 
of  1975. 

Today — with  vhe  unemployment  rate  more 
tiiau  a  fviU  percentage  point  below  its  1975 
high  the  need  for  a  massive  infusion  of 
FeOoral  funds  to  stimulate  the  economy  is 
110!  as  great.  Indeed,  the  $6  billion  program 
•  ontemplated  under  H.R.  6247  could  be  harm- 
ful to  eoonomtc  rerovery  by  creatiiip  new  In- 
i*ationaiy  pres.surf .s. 

Obviously,  t)ie  eoononil-  picture  Is  -.till  far 
iitiif.  idoal.  Miinv  '  •iir.mniiities— in  Micliigan 
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and  Habwhere — continue  to  suffer  from  n;- 
cenlTely  higli  unemployment  rates. 

Bni,  instead  of  setting  vp  a  sweeping  new 
r^ife—^*  ttwt  could  take  months  and  per- 
liHN  years  to  stioeessfully  Imi^meut,  8. 2986 
vould  channel  additional  funds  under  the 
existing  Community  Development  Program 
in  HUD  to  those  areas  most  In  need.  It  would 
provide  pr<»npt  emergency  relief  to  local 
governments  wtildi  are  having  a  petrtleularly 
hard  time  rocovertng  from  the  receoBlon. 

Brlsay.  I  wlU  hlgUl^t  a  few  of  the  nitxe 
si0ittcant  features  of  this  measui-e. 

Ilrst,  by  automatically  Increasing  or  de- 
creasing assistance  as  miemployment  rates 
«»>^ft»ig^  mvd  by  focusing  funds  on  projects 
that  create  more  permanent  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  our  proposal  combines  the  best 
features  of  countraccyeUcal  and  public  works 
aid. 

Second,  by  wwtWng  aselnttmce  available 
only  when  the  national  unemployment  rate 
exceeds  7  peveent  and  oaly  to  communities 
with  unemployment  rates  above  8  percent, 
the.  bill  ensures  that  a  modest  amount  of 
funds' can  Inve  a  larg^  inpaet.  Quite  simply, 
this  means  that  assistance  will  be  Umlted 
to  those  areas  with  the  worst  unemploy- 
ment— lis  excess  of  the  current  national  «c- 
employment  rate. 

Tliird,  by  funneliug  aid  through  the  Com- 
ratmt^  Development  Btock  Orant  program, 
eittea  and  eoanttas  win  ^ave  vide  latttnde 
in.  setting  local  Job-crestmg  pdorltiee — 
witlmut  the  need  for  Federal  approval  of 
each  project. 

While  attaekmg  unemployment,  this  pro- 
gram also  strlltes  at  the  root  causes  of  urban 
decay.  Assistance  can  be  used  for  economic 
development  initistlves  to  attract  and  keep 
mdostry,  to  stabilise  and  preserve  declining 
nelg^iborlioods,  and  to  rehabilitate  houstng 
for  lov  and  moderate  iwxsnw  persons. 

Tat  tiMwe  cities  staggering  under  severe 
fiscal  burdens,  otir  btU  grants  them  dis- 
cretion to  use  a  portion  of  the  funds  they 
receive  for  continuing  essential  services.  As 
I  have  already  mdicated,  at  least  25  perceni 
can  be  used  for  suA  purposes,  including  pub- 
Ue  serrlee  Jobs.  And  the  Secretary  may  allow 
additional  amounts  to  be  spent  In  tills  man- 
ner. 

Fovuth,  by  avoiding  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy  at  the  Federal  or  local  level, 
start-up  time  and  administrative  costs  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  And,  becawae  the  HUD 
bloA-grant  program  already  requires  3-year 
advance  planning  by  communities,  delays  in 
getting  projects  underway  will  be  further 
minimized. 

While  funds  were  not  spent  as  n^iidly  as 
poeslble  at  tlie  outset  of*  tlie  community  de- 
velopment program,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  communities  are  now  drawing  down  on 
their  allotted  funds  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
Sq<^  delays  are  certainly  understandable 
durmg  the  hiltial  stages  of  ^ny  new  program. 
i^But  tliey  only  underscore  ttie  importance  of 
'using  an  existing  prograni  to  create  m<M« 
Jobs  now — rather  than  steirtlng  up  a  new 
biueaucracy  from  scratch. 

Forttiermore,  under  S.  2986,  existing  ad- 
ministrative requirements  for  the  block- 
grant  program  are  fm^her  streamlined 
through  a  simplified  application  process.  The 
Secretary  also  would  be  empowered  to  waive 
other  requirements  of  the  1974  Act  which 
will  "adversely  effect  the  efficiency  or  Im- 
pact of  the  funds  provided.  .  .  ."  Thus,  the 
risk  of  delays  and  bottlenecks  Is  largely 
avoided  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  result  Is  that  funds  will  be  available 
immediately  for  the  creation  of  Joljs  for  the 
unemployed.  It  is  estimated  that  at  a  flrsi- 
year  cost  of  f780  million,  about  38.000  new 
Jobs  win  be  created  during  the  first  quarter 
beginning  April  I  under  our  bill — ^and  an- 
other SS.iitX)  lob.'5  during  the  nc->.t  6  niontiis. 


Tliat  conq>ares  quite  favorably  to  the  pro- 
jected 28,000  new  ]oba  «bat  «o«ikl  be  ereated 
under  the  vetoed  pubOe  vasfta  bUL 

Since  passage  of  the  HwiHlng  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1914.  tke  fetock- 
grant  program  has  received  «itlni8iaatle  sup- 
port from  the  naUon's  mayota  and  other 
local  public  officials.  For  example.  last  year. 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  adopted  a  resoJu- 
tion  commending  HUD — 

"For  Its  good  faith  and  prompt  efforts  to 
Implement  the  prograaa  wltliln  the  spirit  and 
Intent  at  the  law,  for  wiiwtmima  i^ii  tape 
and  delays  in  processing,  and  tea  k>cal  iiexi- 
biltty  in  designing  pmgiam  appRMMdiies  to 
perceived  commiinity  nrrrtn   .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Conference  endorsed 
full  funding  of  the  amounts  authorized  and 
also  asked  Congress  and  Utte  Piesldent  to 
begin  wtMit  immediately  on  legldation  to 
inevease  the  autborlaatloa  for  eaasanmity 
devdnpment.  As  yov  Know,  tlie  AdBdnlstn- 
tton  has  lequestod  frdl  fmadlng  for  tUs  pro- 
gram In  its  FT  1977  budget  anA^  tlia  leghria- 
tion  under  CMi«ideraU<m  here  today  aeqponds 
£o  the  need  for  a  boost  In  the  awthorixation 
levels. 

*fr.  Chairman,  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems facing  our  nation's  cities  and  eommt:- 
nlties  are  immediate  probleaM  deoauiding 
BOlnttons  that  will  provide  imaifmste  rtfief . 
For  the  reasons  prevloosly  iiiHH—il,  we  Ix- 
Ueve  our  alternaUve  Jobs  blU  otfers  the  best 
approach  for  meeting  tliese  needs  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

We  realize  that  the  bill  may  not  be  per- 
fect. But  we  are  open  to  suggestldns  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  contintw  to  receive 
prmdip^consideration  by  this  Cofumittee  nnd 
the  Co^re^a.  ' 


ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRElMMTAlIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  3,  197$ 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  polita- 
cal  campaigns  make  me  tfalnk  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  one  of  the 
least  known  books  of  tlie  Old  Testunent . 
Throughout  that  book,  in  wliich  Jere- 
miah writes  of  his  sorrow  and  lament 
over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  there  Is  a  sense 
of  sorrow  over  what  has  taken  place  and. 
finally,  hope  that  the  people  win  profit 
from  tJieir  experience. 

Bach  election  year,  I  begin  to  feel  dis- 
tressed, if  not  sorrowful,  by  the  quality 
of  discussion  of  public  issues  in  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  and  that  feeling  intensi- 
fies as  the  campaign  progresses. 

The  thought  is  convened  by  many  can- 
didates that  with  a  little  tinkering  and 
manipulation  with  this  proposal  or  that, 
so  glibly  and  smoothly  explained  from 
the  political  stump,  om*  problems  will  be 
resolved.  Somewhere  in  all  the  campaign 
rhetoric,  these  candidates  do  not  tell  as 
that  the  simple  problems  have  long  since 
been  solved,  and  that  noliody  reaBy  ha> 
a  total  solution  to  tlie  Iflcrgv  number  of 
appallingly  complex  probiems  cm  tbe  na- 
tional agenda,  and  that  the  bia-den  ma> 
get  heavier,  rather  tioui  Ugfater. 

To  acknowledge  that  these  problem.^ 
are  not  guing  to  be  easUy  solved  aoay 
make  u.s  le^s  optimistic  bui  more  boi?e.st. 
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No  one  really  expecfca  c.tmpuigu  liietoric 
to  be  a  model  of  intellectual  precision, 
but  even  making  allowances,  it  Just 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  do  a  whole  lot 
better  in  presenting  the  i«;ues  in  a  fair, 
<  leaf  and  orderl}'  way. 

My  ideal  candidate  v.ouid  spend  It.-s 
[line  focusing  attention  on  the  lack  of 
I'loral  qualifications  of  his  opponent  and 
more  time  explaining  the  hard  choices 
that  lie  ahead.  Some  of  tlie.=;e  choices  are 
-ugKesttd  by  thoughts  like  tliese: 

First.  Our  relationship  to  our  environ- 
ivient  is  changing  and  we  have  the  ability 
to  ricriousiy  damage,  or  even  destroy,  the 
planet  we  depend  on  for  life.  As  Russell 
Train,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  has  told  us, 
ve  carmot  continue  indefinitely  to  pour 
thousands  of  chemicals  into  our  own  air. 
water,  and  soil  with  little  understanding 
of  what  is  happening.  We  all  know  there 
IS  a  limit  to  growth  and  consumption, 
and  we  had  better  begin  to  think  about 
the  finlteness  of  the  Earth.  There  are  4 
billion  people  on  Earth  today  and  there 
will  be  8  billion  in  35  years.  We  add 
200.000  new  human  beings  evei-y  day  to 
compete  with  us  for  the  Earth's  limited 
resom'ces.  In  a  finite  world,  we  cannot, 
for  example,  continue  to  double  our  water 
consumption  every  25  years,  convert 
2.000  acres  of  rural  lands  to  urban  uses 
eveiT  day.  and  consume  40,000  tons  of 
materials  per  person  per  year. 

Second.  We  can  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  our  economy,  but  we 
must  not  think  that  some  resident  genius 
in  Washington,  or  anywhere  else,  has 
figured  out  a  way  to  have  growth  in  the 
economy,  with  full  employment  and  price 
.-lability,  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  cost  of  dealing  with  the.se  and 
other  problems  will  be  \ety  large.  Too 
many  candidates  just  do  not  tell  us  what 
fhe  costs  are  going  to  be  for  their  solu- 
tion.s.  They  try  to  seduce  us  into  think- 
ing that  there  will  be  gain  without  sacri- 
fice. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
pitches  are  sophistry,  and  we  shoiUd  not 
let  them  evade  answering  our  questions 
about  how  much  it  will  cost  us. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  candidates 
£,'o  about  the  country  with  Incessant 
rhetoric  about  how  overwhelming  our 
problems  are,  but  I  do  want  them  to  avoid 
playing  on  the  fears  and  frustrations  of 
the  people  and  to  concentrate  on  how  to 
resolve  the  problems  that  create  those 
fears  and  frustrations 

Other  things  bother  tne  about  election 
campaigns,  too.  There  is  a  liood  deal  ol 
vituperation  on  false  issues— i^uch  as  who 
would  wreck  the  social  security  system — 
and  many  real  issues  simply  go  undis- 
cussed. Inaccuracies  and  exaggerations 
abound,  and  evasivcnt.ss  i.s  honed  to  a 
fine  art. 

But  like  Jeremiah's  lamentations,  I 
hope  people  ai-e  profiting  from  our  re- 
cent campaign  experiences.  They  really 
should  not  tolerate  any  longer  the  cam- 
jiaigning  style  of  recent  electioiis.  They 
cutiht  to  demand  that  the  issues  of  the 
campaign  be  discussed  by  candidates  in 
a  fair,  clear,  and  orderly  manner.  Why 
cannot  we  have,  not  face-to-face  de- 
bates, but  separate  and  orderly  discus- 
.sions  of  the  real  Issues,  perhaps  by  hav- 
ing the  candidates  disctiss  an  issue  a 
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week  during  the  campaign,  so  that  com- 
parisons and  judgments  can  be  made? 
After  all,  at  election  time  the  American 
people  are  asked  to  make  fundamental 
decisions  about  the  direction  of  Amer- 
ican life.  So  election  campaigns  should  be 
serious  occasions  for  a  searching  dLs- 
ciLssion  of  national  policy.  They  should 
not  be  characterized  by  sloganeering  and 
shrill  assertions  of  imsupiwrted  propo- 
sitioix.s. 

I  hope — as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe — 
that  the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  see  that  we  can  conduct  these  elec- 
tions in  a  better  way.  Already  I  feel  that 
they  are  beginning  to  demand  a  high- 
level  campaign  In  which  the  issues  sure 
discussed  fairly  and  systematically.  If  I 
am  right,  it  is  the  best  news  the  Repub- 
lic lias  had  in  a  long  time. 


A   GREAT  AMERICAN  AWARD 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   CFOBGIA 

IN    IHE  SsENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  TAT.MADOE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  Dixie  Business  magazine,  published 
by  Hubert  Lee  In  Etecatur.  Qa.,  selects  an 
outstanding  person  for  its  "A  Great 
American"  award. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Dr.  Billy  Gra- 
ham, certainly  one  of  the  world's  most 
outstanding  religious  leaders  of  all  time 
has  been  cited  by  the  magazine  for  the 
"A  Great  American"3wtird  for  1975. 

Mr.  Hubert  Lee.  editor  of  Dixie  Busi- 
ness magazine,  wrote  an  article  on  tliis 
award  to  Dr.  Graham  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori', 
as  follows: 

Dr    Rtmv   Giimi.^m:    "A  Gbf  m-  Amerkian" 

roR  1976 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lcti 

Dr.  Billy  Oritham  has  been  unuiea  the  "A 
Great  Amerlcua"  for  1976  by  the  editors  ol 
Dixie  Business. 

BUlv  Graham  wiis  couverted  iii  Sppteiuljer 
1934  at   a  revival  In  Charlotte. 

He  surrendered  to  the  call  to  preach  In 
March  19^8  while  attending  the  Florida  Bible 
iDBtltiite. 

Tean>  .streamed  dov.  n  his  face  as  he  fell  on 
hL't  knee.-.,  saying:: 

"Oh  God,  it  \ou  vM.ui  tat'  lo  preach  I  will  j 
do  It.  • 

BiUy  rtoalls  his  Tampa  preaching:  "I  had 
one  pitssioii  and  that  was  to  win  souls.  I  did 
hot  liave  a  paKslon  to  be  a  great  preacher.  I 
had  ft  p:i-sion  to  ulnsouLs." 

Twelve  men  came  down  when  he  gave  his 
fir.st  altar  call  m  Venice,  Fla. 

He  U'\(l  Penzi  Pennington,  Iub  .song  leader, 
iiu  tiic  way  back  : 

•penzi,  I  have  learned  my  greatest  Ies6on. 

'It  is  not  b>  power  or  ndght  or  any  great 
.sermoii.  11  l.s  ,^•h(>^ly  and  loinpletely  the  work 
ol  the  Holy  gpinl.  ' 

And   be<-a.se  he  gives  the  altar  call  every 
time  he  preaciiis.  in  Crusades  over  the  world, 
the   editors   C)£    Dixie   Business   have   nan'«-ci 
hun  the  "A  Great  American  lor  1975." 
He  i»  the  2l»t  "A  Great  American." 

Pa»t  Great  Americans  Include: 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Ke'tenng 19£»5 

Cecil  B    neMille.    1966 
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HtJeu   Keller 1957 

Tom  U.  Spies,  M.D 1968 

Sen.  Lister  HUl 1959 

Oveta  Gulp  Hobby 1980 

R.  Manton  Wilson,  MJD 1961 

Sen.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr 1962 

Bernard    M.    Barucb 19C3 

Rep.  Call  Vinson 1964 

Auieri(,an  Fighting  Men 19C5 

E.  K.  Gaylord 1966 

Donald  Douglas,  8r jl._  1967 

Eddie    Rlckenbacker '\.  1968 

J.  C.  Penney 1969 

Walter  R.  McDonald . 1970 

W.  O.  DuVall 1971 

DeWitt  and  liila  Acheson  WallacA 1972 

Sen.  Herman  &  Betty  Talmadge 1973 

Robert  W.  Woodruflf 1974 

Dr.  BUly  Orabam 1975 

Billy  Graliam  has  preached  the  gospel  to 
more  millions  than  any  other  man  In  history. 

He  Is  the  third  to  be  named  both  "Man  ot 
the  South"  and  "A  Great  American." 

The  others  were  R.  Manton  Wilson,  wh'« 
founded  the  R.  M.  Wilson  Leprosy  Colon, 
in  Korea,  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

BUly  Graham  was  nouUnated  by  Wiliiam 
H.  Barnhardt,  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for 
1973. 

Mr.  Barubardt  presented  Billy  Graham  the 
29th  "Man  ot  the  South"  Awaid  on  May  20, 
1975  nt  Freedom  Park  during  the  Bicent«n- 
nlal  of  tbo  Mecklenburg  Celebration  in 
Charlotte  where  105,000  people  had  come  to 
hear  Billy  Graham  and  President  GerHUl 
Ford. 

In  presenting  the  award  May  20,  1P75  Mi 
Earnhardt  said: 

'•Each  year  for  the  pa,st  29  years  Dixie  Busi- 
ness magazine,  which  Is  published  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  by  Colonel  Hubert  F.  Lee,  has  con- 
ducted a  poU  among  their  readers  to  vote  for 
their  choice  for  the  "Man  of  the  South." 

"Now  this  lo  a  business  magazine  and  yon 
may  say: 

"Why  would  a  business  niazaglne  rhof>.He 
BUlv  Graham  as  the  "Man  of  the  Sotith"  for 
1974? 

"Well,  tlie  answer  is  obvious. 

"Religion  la  the  greatest  btialue.ss  in  tiie 
South  and  In  tiie  world."  and  not  orUy  Is  It 
the  greatest  bu.slne.ss  ...  It  Is  the  most  im- 
portant business  .  .  .  and  I  think  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  this  honor  is  presented  to 
our  native  son  on  this  occasion  who  .  .  . 
and  his  team  .  .  .  have  carried  the  gospel  to 
,the  far  coi-ners  of  the  earth  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  Almighty  God  for  his  team  and  for 
Billy  Graham. 

"And.  Billy  will  you  come  forward,  please. 

"On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  South,  we 
:»re  honored  to  show  you  that  a  Prophet  Is 
With  Honor  In  his  own  country. 

"We  love  you,  and  God  Bless  You. 

Applause. 

Evangelist  Billy   Graham   wa.s    voted    the 
Greatest  Living  American"  by  51   contest- 
atits  at  the  National  Teetiager  Pageant  held 
iu  Atlanta  recently. 

On  December  28,  1967  he  was  prcsenied 
the  WSB  "Great  American"  award  in  Atlanta, 
sponsored  by  WSB  ajid  Atlanta  Federal  Sav- 
ings K-  Loan  Association,  then  headed  by  W 
O.  DuVall.  the  "Great  American"  for  1971. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  in  1967  gave  BUly  Graham  its  Silver 
Medallion  and  In  1966  he  received  the  Horntio 
Alger  Award. 

W.  Graliam  Clayton.  Jr.,  president  ol 
.South(-n  Hailioad  System,  wrote: 

".  ^  .  Your  Interesting  report  on  Bob  Wood- 
rt'tf   (fonner  director  of  Soutlierii)    .  .  . 

"Tills  ts  a  fine  and  well  deserved  tribute. 
i\nd  I  concur,  also  with  your  nomination  ol 
l>i-    Orrihnui    .  .  ." 

■r.     W.     WILSON 

If  Jet-u.>  were  picking  apostles  today,  I 
tlilnk  he  woiUd  pick  such  a  man  as  T.  W, 
Wll.soii.  praying  partner  of  BUly  Graham 
and  a  member  of  liLs  team  from  the  begin- 
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nlng.  ynuA  a  team  tat  40-yeai8.  BUly  Gra- 
ham. Grady  and  T.  W.  WUaon.  of  Charlotte 

I  would  Uke  to  share  a  letter  liom  Ztev. 
T.  W.  WUaon: 

•My  first  chtdce,"  the  Bev.  BUly  Ora- 
bam .  .  . 

Because  he  is  a  gi-cat  humanitarian,  help- 
ing people  In  starving  and  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  spiritually  and  physically. 

Two,  he  Is  a  great  American.  A  mimber  o* 
lawmakers  In  our  country  have  considered 
him  lo  be  one  of  the  greatest  ambaaeadorB 
for  the  United  States  that  we  have  In  the 
world . 

He  has  been  with  kings  and  queens,  prime 
minLsters,  people  of  royalty,  actresses,  actors, 
corporation  presldente,  etc. 

Hl.s  telecasts  ivtilch  come  about  4  times 
a  year  are  very  much  It.  demand  by  young 
and  old  alike. 

He  is  dedicated.  He  speaks  at  cruaades  .  .  . 
civic  gathertngs.  military  tnstanattonB.  uni- 
versities and  tries  to  help  people,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color. 

Fifthly,  he  is  not  deairovis  of  any  honor. 

I  l>eheve  that  electing  a  man  of  Dr.  Billy 
Graham's  stature  is  a  weU  deserved  honor 
for  him  and  a  tribute  to  your  great  program. 

Dr.  J.  Davison  Philips,  pastor  of  Decatur 
Presbyterian  Church  1954,  the  year  I  vas 
ordained  an  Elder  at  Glen  Haven  Presby- 
teri.in  Church,  said  "It  Is  an  excellent  Idea 
naming  Billy  Graham  "A  Great  American" 
for  1975. 

Dr.  Philips  on  January  1  succeeds  Dr.  C. 
Benton  Kline  as  president  of  Columbia  The- 
ological Seminary,  as  announced  by  J.  Ers- 
kine  Love,  Jr. 

Dr.  Philips,  a  great  servant  of  God.  said 
of  his  new  opportunity:  "I  think  we  ought 
to  dreain  some  great  dreams  here  and  bring 
some  great  visions  Into  being,  not  for  our 
ov.n  sake,  btit  for  Jestis'  sake." 

Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry.  the  "Man  of  the 
South"  for  1972,  said  we  could  not  honor  a 
man  liiore  worthy. 

Dr.  Wesberry  is  now  executive  director  of 
the  lords  Day  Alliance  and  editor  of  the 
migitzine  Sunday. 

He  is  also  serving  a  interim  pastor  of 
Bmoke  Rise  Baptist  Church,  Tucker.  Ga. 

The  Everyday  Cottnselor,  by  Bishop  Herbert 
Spaugli  in  The  Charlotte  News,  paid  tribute 
to  Billy  Graham  last  :-ear.  Here  are  para- 
graphs: 

"Tnis  year,  1974,  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  tiie  most  outstanding  and  far  reach- 
iJig  evangelistic  csiipaign  to  be  undertaken 
since  that  of  tlie  apostles  sent  out  by  Jesus. 

It  all  commenced  in  an  all-day  prayer 
meeting  held  in  May  1934  during  the  de- 
preiisloji  oa  the  l&rm  oi  W.  Frank  Graham, 
lather  of  the  distinguished  evangelist. 

My  information  is  based  on  the  recollec- 
tion.s  of  Vernon  W.  Patterson  of  Charlotte 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  late  T.  W.  Wilson,  fatlier  of  two  of  the 
associate  evangelists,  T.  W.  and  Grady  Wil- 
son, likewise  rehearsed  these  events  to  me. 
I  heard  Dr.  Graham  refer  to  this  prayer 
6er\-ice  at  the  funeral  of  T.  W.  WUson.  Sr. 

The  actual  spot  wiis  in  a  grove  of  pine 
trees  acro:-,s  Park  Rd.  just  opposite  the  Frank 
Gidiam  brick  home  still  stauding  and  accu- 
piijd  by  "'.Irs.  Fran-t  Graham. 

Vernon  Putterson  s.ild  Frank  Graham  oizen 
told  liim  his  recollection  of  this  prayer  meet- 
uig  in  tl!»  pines.  "He  saic'  that  somebody  (he 
belli  vpd  I  was  the  onei  prayed  that  God 
would  rai.-jc  np  sonieoiMy  vo  preach  the  gofpel 
.Troiui'l  lite  world. 

'That  ai'ternoon  a; lei  3 ;00,  Billy  came  home 
from  sciiool  and  l>egan  pitching  hay  in  the 
b.rni  ,-»cro''.;  the  rond  where  we  were  meeting, 
n.e  man  Billy  v.a.s  .vorklng  with  said,  "Wlio 
r»re  those  men  over  there  In  the  wodds?" 

Billy  answered,  'F'robably  some  fanatics 
*ho  i.;;ki>d  V-.'O  in  <•  VTtin-;  thein  lisp  •  !-,e 
l?1are  ' 
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As  Frank  put  It  here  ve  were  praying  tar 
someone  to  preach  the  go^>ei  aroimd  the 
world  and  the  one  of  God's'  choice  was  there 
on  the  farm  and  dldnt  know  It. 

Dr.  Herbert  Speugli  was  pictured  on  o>nr 
Summer  1975  Issue  when  Dr.  Graham  re- 
ceived the  28th  "Man  of  the  South"  award 
May  20,  1975  by  William  H.  Barnhardt,  as 
106,000  people  looked  on. 


FUNDS  FOR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OV  NKW   YOeK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2.  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  near 
future  the  House  will  be  considering  a 
bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  When  that  legis- 
lation reaches  the  floor,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  require  the 
Institute  to  prepare  materials  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  which  detail 
the  consequences  of  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  bigotry.  In  particular,  my  amend- 
ment would  mandate  the  dissemination 
to  local  schools,  by  the  Institute,  of  ma- 
terials which  document  and  explain  all 
aspects  of  the  destruction  of  the  Euro- 
pean Jewish  community  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many prior  to  and  diu-ing  World  War  n, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Armenians  by  the 
Turkish  Qovernment  during  World  War 
I,  the  brutal  enslavement  of  black  Afri- 
cans by  white  Europeans  and  the  ruth- 
less expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  tlieir 
lands  by  European  settlers. 

My  motivation  for  introducing  this 
amendment  Is  the  recent  history  of  uiter- 
group  confrontations  in  oui*  counti-y's 
schools  and  the  continuing  failure  of 
standard  history  and  social  studies  text- 
books to  adequately  cover  the  darker  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  not  only  our  coun- 
try but  of  the  world.  Recent  events  in 
cities  and  classrooms  across  the  country, 
where  students  have  proudly  proclaimed 
their  prejudices,  give  dramatic  justifica- 
tion to  my  concerns.  While  the  forces 
which  caused  the  racLsm  exhibited  by 
these  young  people  reach  far  beyond  the 
classroom,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  sensi- 
tive teaching  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  their  hatred  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  crass  expressions  of  bjgoti-y 
we  have  been  forced  to  witness. 

The  events  of  this  century  have  proven 
that  those  who  do  not  learn  from  history 
are  destined  to  repeat  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  private  textbook  publishers  ha  v.  not 
leained  this  lesson  and  have  been  dere- 
lict in  their  duty  to  present  to  our  young 
people  the  lull  hisory  of  mankind.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1970  study  done  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  the  Bnai  B'rith. 
the  .standard  textbooks  used  iu  our 
schools  "flagi'antly  neglect  the  story  of 
the  holccau.st"  and  only  a  few  of  the 
texts  give  a  "realistic  or  comprehensive" 
di-scusaion  of  the  borrortj  of  slavery.  My 
amendment  vould  fill  this  educational 
gap  by  providing  our  schools  with  im- 
portant matei'ials  which  the  textbooks 
have  omitted. 

Finally,  it  1.-  jujioJtMU   lo  note  thot 
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the  anifendment  will  not  require  the 
tMir.hIng  of  any  subject  m  our  sdKwIs, 
Xor  such  a  requirement  would  be  an  un- 
warranted Federal  Intrusion  into  State 
and  local  aflalrs.  My  proposal  would 
naer^  provide  to  local  schools  an  inex- 
panstve  and  convenient  way  ot  supple- 
menting their  currictrlum  by  providing 
them  with  education  materials  on  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 


BRIEFING  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHEU 

or    MASTLANO 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mi*. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  briefing  on  un- 
employment compensation,  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  presented  to  the  Human  Re- 
sources Task  Force  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  on  Febniary  19,  1976. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleague.^  for 
their  review : 

Briefing  on  Unemployment  Comcens.^tion 
BY  THE  Staff  of  the  Conghessionai,  Bttdcet 
Office,  Presented  Febrtjart  19,  1976 
CSoTt. — ^Figures  1,  2,  4,  5  not  reproduced 
In  the  Record.) 

I.   the  basic  XJNE?lFlOTMENT  COilPENSATlON 

SYSTEM 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  unenaploymei-t 
compensation  system  was  a  fairly  straight- 
forward combination  of  state  and  fedei'al  pay- 
roll tax  fimdlng  providing  for  a  permanent 
benefit  program  and  a  triggered  extended 
benefits  program.  This  system  is  iliustra'ed 
in  Figure  1. 

(In  the  government  accounts  the  individ- 
ual state  trust  funds  and  the  federal  accoiiuus 
are  combined  in  what  is  i^alled  tiie  Unem- 
ployment Tru.st  Fund.) 

n.    THE    CUREENT     UNEllPLOYME;;  T    eOMFlaJSA- 
HON    STSTtM 

111  reaction  to  recent  high  unemployment 
rates.  Congress  ha-s  passed  a  variety  of  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram'?. While  benefit  payments  have  so«H«d, 
payroll  taxes  have  risen  only  slightly,  and 
advances  from  general  reventiee  and  out- 
right general  federal  f-inding  hcve  become 
major  feature.';  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  The  resulting  system  is 
quite  complex,  and  is  displayed  iu  Figui'e  2. 
The  amounts  of  the  various  flows  iu  billions 
of  dollars  is  also  shown. 

Figure  3  describes  the  characteristics  tjf 
tlie  various  programs  displayed  on  the  right- 
hnnd  side  of  Figure  2. 

IU.  STATUS  OF  TRt'.ST  FUND  aSSit^iVRS 

Tlie  high  level  of  benefits  being  paid  out 
u:>der  the  various  programs  has  drained  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  of  Ite  reserves. 
li  system  revenues  and  benefit  {layments  con- 
tinue along  their  current  courses,  iu  a  few 
years  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  will  be 
deeply  in  the  red.  Under  CBO  Path  B  eco- 
r.oniic  assumptions,  CBO  projects  that  by 
the  end  of  1981.  tlie  Unemployment  Trust. 
Fund  will  have  required  $34  billion  in  cumu- 
lative repayable  advances  from  general  rev- 
enues. (Path  B  assumes  that  by  1981  the 
ujoemploymeat  rate  will  have  droi^oed  to 
5.»«(-).  :■ 

Figure  4  depicts  this  deterioration  in.  trust 
.•■uiid   bnl.tr.ce.s.    asstiniing   that   the   Perteial 
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.supplemental  Beueflts  progiam   (PSB)    will 
empire  and  that  payroll  tax  rates  will  remain 
^  at  current  levels.  (SUA  Is  not  flnanced  via  the 

irnst  funds.) . 

Because  the  state  trust  fuudii  are  the  main- 
<\.v.;'  oi  the  uneniployment  insurance  sys- 
5  I  Pill,  a  more  detailed  look  at  these  funds  la 
V  Hnaated.  As  of  January  1976,  16  states  plus 
ine  District  of  Columbia  and  IHierto  Rico 
h^ve  required  advances  from  federal  accounts 
I'.vhich  in  turn  required  adv.Tnces  from  gen- 
eral ferteral  revenues) .  Tliese  out-sfaudint;  ad- 
\ttncf.s  totalled  approximately  «2  billion. 
Table  i  provlde.s  exact  breakdcv.n  by  etatc 
Bv  the  end  of  calendar  1976  It  is  estimated 
that  a.=  iMany  a.=;  thirty  .states  viii  reqnln; 
loans. 

IV      ALTERNATIVE    TIME    PATljB^i^R    I  N'EMPLOY - 
MENT  COMPENSATION  OtTXAYSX^O  REVENfh.- 

Having  described  the  unemployment  com- 
[)ensation  system's  current  financial  troubles, 
we  can  now  look  at  the  etfect,-  at  varlou.=; 
strategies  In  the  future. 

Figure  5  shows  outlays  and  payroll  ta.v 
recfclpta  under  various  a.'xsumptloua.  H.R 
1021U  is  a  bill  that  has  been  reported  out  of 
'he  Wr'.\s  and  Mean.>  Committee —t'Vu  of  It.'; 
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major  provisions  are  the  Inclusion  of  mo--' 
SUA  recipients  (state  and  local  government 
employees  and  agricultural  and  domestic 
workers)  in  the  regular  program  and  a  modi- 
fication of  the  trigger  for  the  extended  bene- 
Ht.s  program 

'I wo  impoiluut  oncluciCins  can  be  drvived 
fi'rm  Fi(;ure  5. 

The  first  is  that  rcLiardle.-s  rif  whether  one 
c<mtlnues  SUA  and  FSB  or  lets  thern  expire, 
or  adi.pts  the  beneflt  provisions  of  H.R 
10210.  program  cost.s  will  still  e.xcecU  pay- 
roll tax  receipts  under  current  law  for  tire 
next  five  ;, ears  The  specific  amouuls  of  tiuso 
.sl'oru'pll-  uie  di^iplajed  in  Table  2 

The  second  point  illustrated  In  Figure  ."^i 
Is  that  sizeable  liutea.ses  in  both  the  federal 
tax  rate  and  the  taxable  wage  ba.;e  (which 
aftecis  both  federal  and  state  re'venues)  such 
as  tho.se  lontained  in  H  R.  10210.  will  clost 
the  gap  between  payroll  tax  receipts  and  pro- 
gram Ci)|ts.  This  IK  al.so  pifsented  in  luith-' 
detail  in  Table  2. 

V.  MAf  nOKCONOI.UC  £f  I- EC  1  !>  Of  Al   llHNMlVf 
H;JANC1NC    SIKAiECiltS 

If  the  imemploymeut  compeii.sallon  sv.s- 
tein   i~   i(.  be  restored  to   i'.-  formrr  .=-.■! f-fi- 
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I  ant  in^.-  vtntc.  tln-n  increases  In  payroll  taxes 
and  or  tax  rates  such  as  those  contained  In 
H  R  J0210  will  be  required  In  the  long  run 
Ko'.vever.  in  the  next  few  years,  other  meth- 
ocl."^.  such  as  flnai:clng  through  federal  debt, 
are  al.so  available  to  relieve  the  short-run 
diffif  ultles  of  the  fund.  Because  the  economy 
is  now  in  a  stage  of  cautious  recovery,  these 
short -run  financing  alternatives  might  l>e 
examined  for  ilicir  effects  on  uuemploynicnt. 
lutlation,  and  growth  in  real  GNP. 

H.>we.er,  while  live  billion  dollurt;  or  yo 
may  be  a  large  amount  in  terms  of  a  single 
pi-ograin,  it  Is  not  a  large  amount  in  terms 
of  overall  niacroecononiic  policies.  In  gen- 
eral, the  resulting  efTects  of  alternative  fi- 
nancing measures  on  unemployment  and 
growth  of  real  GNP  are  quite  small. 

'Ihe  one  p(>,ssible  exception  is  that  payioll 
taxes  have  noticeable  eflects  on  inflation 
CBO  calculates  that  the  payroll  tax  increases 
proposed  iu  H.R.  10210  will  result  In  an  In- 
crea.-.e  in  the  inflation  rate  of  one-tenth  ol 
one  percent  in  both  1977  and  1978.  This 
amount  should  be  weighed  against  desires  to 
achlevr  early  iv.storntlou  of  bala7ire  in   the 
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FIGURE  3.     CHAftACrtRISTlCS  Of  UNfMPLOYMlfsT  tOWPt'^AllON  PKOuHAIVIS 
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ComiiieuU 


Maxitmim  Benefit  co^t?  h,  program 

(liiratiun  ol  liv  \\  year  1975  tuggered  on  h\ 

Lenelitsi  {es|4mate  Piojrjidi  enpiiaton      iiiiemploymen! 

(v.eel<i)  b'llloiis)  date                           rates? 


Regular  banafits ^.....  

Extended  benefits  (EB) Avsiiahle  to  workers  wlio  have  exitausted  leVul.v 

benefits. 
Available  to  woiker^  who  hue  exhausted  ettendecl 

benefits. 
Available  to  workers  in  industi.es  not  covered  in 
cejular  UC  progi^nn,  but  aiuj  could  otherwise  l)^ 
elijiblp  for  benefits.  Prednminantly  StJte  and  local 
jovernment  e.'r  if.yee?.  unuiltural  and  domestic 
workers. 


Federal  supplemental  benefits  (FSB) 
Sf>eci.il  unemplo»meiil  assistancs  (S'.'Ai 


26 
13 


Sn  9    Perm^tnent 

No 

7..  8    Permjnent 

.  Yes 

1.3     IV:,iichl977 

Yes 

1  ■>    M.ira.  1977 

Yes      .           -        . 

Recip'eiits, 

r»lendar  year 

1975  (millions) 


12.; 

4.  J 


2.1 
1.2 


'  All  workers  not  necessarily  eligible  fr»  mfl»<m'im  duratinn. 

TM:\r   1 — Total   balances    i"    Slate    Tntft 

Funds 

itn  'iillirin.s  not  includiug  advances) 

Year  end 
rescn^e.t 

196»--. 12.6 

1970. 11.  9 

1971 9.7 

1972 9.4 

1973 10.8 

1974 10.6 

September  1976 >4.  8 

■  May  be  somewhat  overstated  due  t-c  pos- 


sible  iiiclusiou   of  some  advance*"   to  Stste 
trust  funds. 

OutstuHiling  adcunci;,  to  Stutc  Iriisl  ;v>id\  na 

of  January  1976 

I  In  miUlonsl 

Alttbanv,.    18.0 

Arkansas - 8.0 

Connecticut 276.2 

Delaware 6.5 

District  of  Columbia 12.6 

Hawaii 2.0 

lUlnoiK 146.  B 


-Maine     _  -__,    3.4 

Massachusetts  180.0 

Michigan 388.0 

Minnesota    73.0 

Nevada    3.0 

New  Jersey 404.8 

Pennsylvania 234.2 

Puerto  Rico 44.0 

Rhode    Island 49.8 

Vermont   30.4 

Wivhlngton   107.6 

Total  ou'siandiiT  ndinnces  .  1,988.0 


TABLE  2.-  t'ftOlECTtD  COSTS  AHO  RFVIHUES  FOR  UflEMPLOyf.ltNT  COMPiNSATlUI.  -liNOER  VARIOUS  ASSU^1PTI0^;S) 

[In  billions  of  ciatlarsj 


1st  years  under  all  plans: 

Taxes 

Outlays 

Difference 

Piesent  financing,  FSB  and  SUA  continuing: 
Taxes. 


197S 


7.37 
13.96 

-6.6 


1976 


TQ 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1960 


ini 


8.20 

19.76 
-11. 0 


2.23 
4.74 
-2.5 


Outlays. 


Difference 

Pete.it  financing,  SUA  continuing,  FSB  expiring: 

Taxes 

Outlays 

Difference 

P'P'ent  financing,  H.R.  10210  beneht  levels: 

Taxes 

Outlays 

Difference 

H  ''  10210  (assuming  2.7  percent  i««rage  State  payroH  tax  rats): 

Taxes 

Outlays 

Difference 


10.35 
19.34 
-9.0 

11.24 
19.45 
-8.2 

11.35 
18.92 
-7.6 

11.67 
17.57 
-5.9 

12.37 
15.94 
-3.$ 

10. 3S 
18.24 
-7.9 

11.2* 
17. 75 
-6.5 

11.35 
17.3? 
-6.0 

a.  67 
16.77 
-5.1 

12.37 
15.94 
-3.6 

10.35 
1154 
-8.2 

11.24 

17.97 

6.7 

11.35 
17.60 
-6.3 

11.67 
18.14 
-6.5 

12.37 
17.50 

-5.r 

13.72 
11.  M 

17.35 
17.9/ 
-0.6 

17.82 
17.60 
-0.2 

18.90 
1114 
+0.9 

20.11 

17.50 
+2.6 

/ 
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ELEMENTARY  JUSTICE  FOR 
VETSSRANB 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  tbe 
post-Korean  or  Vietnam-era  Ol  bill  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  May  for  veterans 
who  were  discharged  more  than  10  years 
ago.  I  believe  that  the  present  expiration 
date  for  these  benefits  Is  essentially  un- 
fair to  many  of  these  veterans,  especially 
because  it  applies  to  those  who  have 
never  received  the  higher  pay  and  beue- 
flts now  available  to  those  volunteers 
who  join  the  services. 

Many  of  the  veterans  viho  will  be  cut 
off  from  applying  for  and  receiving  the 
educational  and  related  benefits  after 
the  end  of  May  were  drafted  into  the 
service  at  significant  personal  inconven- 
ience. They  were  simply  yanked  out  of 
their  accustomed  civilian  pi'rsuits  and 
required  to  serve  a  specified  period  of 
time.  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Government,  in  all  fairness,  can 
cut  them  off  in  this  manner  and  at  this 
juncture.  I  therefore  support  and  have 
joined  in  sponsorship  of  a  measure  to 
repeal  the  10-year  limitation  without 
qualification  for  veterans'  education 
benefits. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that 
when  these  men  and  women  were  taken 
into  the  armed  forces  of  this  country, 
they  were  promised  these  schooling  bene- 
fits. Almost  all  of  them,  mindful  of  tbe 
benefits  which  the  Oovemment  made 
available  to  veterans  of  Wta-ld  War  n, 
accepted  these  promises  at  face  value. 
The  Government  also  was  anything  but 
shy  in  demanding  their  services  in  a 
time  of  national  need.  Therefore,  it  is 
utterly  Incomprehensible  to  me  how  the 
Government,  now,  simply  because  of  a 
technicality  in  the  bill,  can  seek  to  termi- 
nate such  educational  assistance  and 
break  that  promise. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  arie  amply  re- 
warded by  GI  bill  programs.  One  study 
indicates  that  the  Government  received 
in  Increased  income  tax  revenues  from 
those  who  qualified  for  the  Ol  bill  six 
times  the  amount  it  spent  educating  our 
World  War  II  veterans. 

The  principle  is  well  established.  After 
any  such  military  service  is  performed, 
the  American  people  seek  to  make  up  in 
the  form  of  such  benefits  some  of  the 
sacrifices  those  who  served  made  on  be- 
half of  all  of  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice.  They  deserve  a  chance.  In  light 
of  the  economic  situation  today,  tiiese 
educational  benefits  are  often  the  only 
way  in  which  they  may  acquire  spe- 
cialized skills  without  which  they  can- 
not earn  decent  livings.  It  is  a  totel 
shame  if  we  deny  them  such  ah  opportu- 
nity. I  therefore  urge  that  this  mea- 
sure to  extend  the  10 -year  time  limit  <^ 
veterans'  educational  benefits  be  enacted 
without  delay. 
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BRADDOCK  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  FENNSTLVAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  0AYD08.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  report 
on  one  of  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Braddock  Bicentennial  Committee  in  my 
district.  February  21  and  22,  1976  were 
designated  as  Braddock  Bicentennial 
Weekend  in  celebration  of  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  the  200th  birthday  of 
our  country,  and  the  bicentennial  com- 
memoration of  the  Battle  of  Braddock's 
Field.  "Tlie  Frontier  Folks  of  Braddock's 
Field"  planned  gala  festivities  which  in- 
cluded a  dedication  ceremony,  color 
guard  exhibition,  invocation,  and  dinner 
dance. 

lUs  and  other  American  Revolution 
Blcentomial  celebrations  like  It  are 
heartfdt  tributes  to  our  heritage  and  to 
the  American  spirit  of  freedom  and  in- 
dQ>endence.  The  historic  events  at  Brad- 
dock, Pa. — ^particularly  the  Battle  of 
Braddock's  Field  on  July  9, 1755 — altered 
the  destiny  of  the  New  World. 

The  military  encounter  at  Braddock's 
Fidd  in  1755,  also  known  as  Braddock's 
Defeat"  or  the  opening  battle  of  the 
French  anc^' Indian  War,  is  the  place 
where  Washington's  rise  to  eminence  as 
a  military  hero  and  first  Presidoit  began. 
This  battle  was  in  a  sense  both  a  prelude 
to  and  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
According  to  the  U.S.  George  Washing- 
ton Bicoitennial  Commission: 

"Hie  war  'wtiicli  commenced  with  Brad- 
dock's Defeat  helped  bring  to  a  head  tbe  ir- 
ritating question  of  Britain's  right  to  tax  her 
American  colonies. 

It  also  planted  the  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  that  the  British 
Army  was  far  from  invincible. 

Much  historical  data  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Braddock's  Field  was  "where 
our  Nation's  liberty  was  conceived."  Ac- 
cordingly, this  has  become  the  motto  of 
the  Braddock  Bicentennial  Committee 
during  its  energetic  endeavors. 

The  work  of  the  Braddock  Bicentennial 
Committee  is  directed  by  Chairman  Bish- 
op Baldwin,  Cochairman  David  Solo- 
mon, Treasurer  Robert  Levis,  Secretary 
Dorothy  Bell,  and  Program  Chairman 
Mary  Sandldge.  The  members  of  the 
ccMnmittee,  who  have  given  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  bicentennial  celebration, 
include:  Douglas  Blair,  William  Brallier, 
Joseph  Cunningham,  Mildred  IDevlch, 
Thomas  Finlon,  Joseph  Hamill,  Casey 
Kuszaj,  Jr.,  William  Matta,  George  Me- 
halik,  Jerome  F.  Meyers,  Joseph  Michel, 
Nm-man  Milton,  Francis  Muracca,  Ruth 
Noll,  Regis  Pastor,  Robert  Pioth,  Joseph 
Rochez,  Theodore  Schleifer,  Jr.,  Vincent 
Skowranskl,  Dr.  William  Stark,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Taylor,  William  Wolf,  Peter  Zablockl, 
Henry  J.  Zygmunt,  Beth  Gilbert,  and 
CsTril  Puhala. 

.  I  am  proud  and  honored  to  have  shared 
these  festivities  with  them,  and  I  com- 
mend them  all  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
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this  Bicentennial  Tear  and  for  sponsor- 
ing a  thoroughly  outstanding  birthday 
remembrance. 


BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF   NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday/,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  DELANET.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed ironic  that  five  centuries  of  dark- 
ness and  national  oppression  imder  Otto- 
man rule  were  initially  shattered  for  the 
Bulgarlsm  people  vrith  the  help  of  the 
Russian  Elmpire. 

Bulgaria  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
political  units  of  the  middle  ages  before 
she  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1396. 
In  BCarch  of  1878.  by  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  a  Bulgarian  principality  was 
resurrected  with  Russian  and  Romanian 
help — ^its  b<H^ders  encompassed  not  only 
the  present  lands  of  Bulgaria,  but  most 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  treaty  was  tieacherously 
undermined  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
which  transformed  Bulgaria  into  a 
northern  principality  under  Ottoman 
suzerainty  but  within  a  sphere  of  con- 
siderable Russian  influence,  a  southern 
state  known  as  Eastern  Rumelia,  and 
Macedonia  imder  direct  Tuikish  rule.  In 
1885,  despite  Russian  opposition,  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  united  w  ith 
Eastern  Rumelia  and  Bulgarian  boimd- 
aries  expanded  to  approximately  those 
of  the  present  day.  A  fully  independent 
kingdom  was  proclaimed  on  September 
22, 1908. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  on  September  5,  1944,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  opportunistically  de- 
clared war  on  Bulgaria  and  Red  armies 
poured  into  the  war-devastated  country. 
A  Communist  puppet-coalition,  the 
"Fatherland  Front,"  backed  by  Soviet 
troops,  began  its  rise  to  power.  Election 
results  were  falsified  and  violence  and 
bloodshed  became  commonplace.  During 
the  following  3  years  through  a  calcul- 
ated plan  of  subterfuge  and  intrigue 
Soviet  power  was  consolidated  imtil  the 
infamous  December  1947  Dimitrov  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  March  3  mai'ks  the  cele- 
bration by  our  fellow  citizens  of  Bulgar- 
ian descent  of  their  motherland's  in- 
dependence day.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  them  in  their  prayer 
that  Bulgaria  regain  her  independence. 
The  foundera  of  Bulgaria's  modem  lit- 
erature— Georgi  Rakovski,  Petko  Slavel- 
kov,  Lyubev  Karaclov,  Kristo  Botev — all 
gave  voice  to  that  spark  of  liberty  that 
smolders  deep  within  the  heart  of  this 
great  nation.  In  this  year  of  renewed 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  let  us 
recall  the  words  of  Kosta  Lulchev,  leader 
of  Bulgaria's  Social  Democratic  Party, 
as  he  spoke  in  1947  in  defense  of  patriot 
Nikola  Petkov: 

The  decision  of  the  Bulgarian  people  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  democracy  shall  never 
be  crushed.  .  . 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONSUMER  COST 
EVALUATION  OF  FEDERAL  REGU- 
LATIONS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

;X  THE  HOV3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Govern- 
ment programs,  i-egulations.  and  policleo 
are  adopted  by  Federal  agencies  without 
adequate  Infonnation  on  their  direct  or 
indirect  costs  to  consumers. 

Clearly,  many  Federal  regulations  and 
rules  result  In  added  costs  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  I  question  whether  the  benefits 
derived  from  some  Federal  regulations 
really  justify  those  costs. 

Consequently.  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Federal  Regulatory  Public  Cost  Eval- 
uation Amendments. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
a  means  for  determining  the  ultimate 
tests  to  the  public  of  our  Federal  regula- 
tory programs.  It  would  require  that  any 
at;ency  rules  or  regulations  adopted  must 
be  found  to  provide  benefits  to  consum- 
ers or  the  public  that  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  any  costs  deriving  there- 
from. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  present 
and  recurring  economic  problems  this 
Nation  faces  are  at  least  in  part  attrib- 
utable to  Government  policies,  regula- 
tions, and  programs  which  result  in  un- 
reasonable or  excessive  costs  to  consum- 
ers without  providing  benefits  commen- 
surate with  such  costs. 

The  Federal  Regulatory  Public  Cost 
Evaulation  Amendments  would  require 
everj-  agency  of  the  Federal  GoveiTiment 
to  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  every 
proposal  for  a  regulation  that  may  have 
a  significant  impact  on  costs  to  consum- 
ers, a  consumer  cost  assessment  setting 
forth: 

First,  the  impact  on  costs  to  the  pub- 
lic that  would  result  from  such  a  pro- 
posal ; 

Second,  the  benefits  to  consumers  or 
the  public  to  be  derived  from  such  a  pro- 
posal ; 

Third,  a  comparison  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  to  the  public  of  the  proposed 
regulation;  and 

Fourth,  any  practicable  regulatory  al- 
ternatives to  such  a  rule  or  regulation. 

An  agency  would  then  be  required  to 
publish  their  findings  and  to  seek  views 
and  arguments  from  other  agencies  and 
the  public. 

As  I  travel  around  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  hear  over  and  over  again  a  com- 
mon complaint  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents: 

Help  get  the  uadv.c  Federal  regulatory 
burder.  off  our  backs. 

Many  of  these  people— people  m  busi- 
ness, and  consumers — feel  there  is  too 
little  recognition  of  the  costs  involved 
compared  to  the  benefits. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
tiie  complete  text  of  which  follows,  is  in- 
tended to  help  solve  that  problem: 

HR.  12259 
.\  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code  to 
require    Federal    agencies    to    piitjllsh    the 
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costs  and  beneflts  to  the  public  of  Federal 

regulations  and  rules  which  may  have  a 

sigraficant  Impact   on  costs  to  the  public 

Be   it  enacted  by   the  Senate  arid  House 

of  RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  o) 

Amcica   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  lae    Federal  Regulator) 

P\ibUc  Cost  E^•aluatlon   .^n•lendments". 

DECX,\RAT10NS    OK    FINDINCS    AND    PORPOSK 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Congre.'*  finds  and  declares 
!bat — 

(1>  ihe  present  ai.U  recuning  economic 
problems  of  the  United  States  ure  in  part 
Htiribr.table  to  Federal  agency  regulations 
and  rule.s  which  res\ilt  In  unreasonable  costs 
•iLi  the  public  without  providing  beneflts  com- 
mensurate with  such  cost^: 

(2)  many  Federal  agencies  adopt  rules 
'.vitiiout  adequate  information  about  their 
cost  to  the  public  in  relation  to  their  bene- 
:u;  anci 

(3)  Federal  agency  rct-'uhi'.lon  and  rr.les 
iliiu  may  significantly  increase  costs  to  the 
public  siinuld  provide  benefits  to  the  public 
that  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  such 
costs. 

(b>  The  purpose  of  thl--  Act  is  to  estab- 
lish a  means  for  determinlut^  the  cost  and 
benefit  to  the  pubUc  of  certain  such  Federal 
aceucy  rules  that  may  have  a  significant  ini- 
pTi  •   on  costs  to  the  public. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    TITLE    .■> 

S£C.  3.  (a)  Section  563  of  title  5.  United 
Stales   Code,   Is   amended — 

il»  in  the  second  sfntence  of  subsection 
1  b  I  thereof  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "and'  Immediately  after 
•proposed:"  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
:it  tlie  end  of  such  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
:ieu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

I  B)  Inserting  Immediately  after  paragrapli 
(3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  (4 1  In  the  case  of  any  rule  which  may 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  costs  to  the 
public,  a  comparison  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
nts  to  the  public  of  such  rxjle  and  of  any 
practicable  ree;ulatory  alternative  to  such 
rule.'  ; 

i2)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
ici  thereof  by  Btrlklng  out  "and  purpose" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol  ".  purpose,  and, 
;f  sucii  rules  may  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  costs  to  the  public,  their  cost  and  benefit 
to  t'ne  public";  and 

(3»  at  the  end  of  such  section  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fid  I  Each  agency  required  by  subsec- 
tion tb)  (4)  to  publish  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  and  benefit  to  the  public  from  any  rule 
^hall  seek  written  data,  views,  and  argiiments 
from  any  appropriate  agency  or  person  which 
may  liave  a  basis  for  evaluating  such  cost 
a'.d  benefit. 

"(2)  The  OfBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  and 
;uiy  other  agency  established  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  any  consumer  interest  In  Fed- 
eral regulatory  matters  shall  review  any  com- 
parison pubUshed  pursuant  to  subsection 
I  b)  (4(  and  submit  appropriate  written  data, 
vlevk^.  or  arguments  to  the  agency  publishing 
sMch  comparison." 

ibi  The  third  sentence  of  section  557(c) 
i>f  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and'  after  "on  the 
record;  '  and  by  redesignating  subparagraph 
iB)  as  ■- ubparagraph  (C);  and 

(2»  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph ; 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  any  decision  which 
may  have  a  significant  Impact  on  costs  to  the 
public,  any  cost  and  benetit  to  the  public  re- 
sulting from  the  decision;  and". 

CrtDELTNTS    FOR    Pt'Blir    COST    AND    BENEFTT 
STATEMENTS 

Sec  4  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 

enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
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Oiticc  of  -Management  and  Budget  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  public  cost 
aiid  benefit  comparisons  required  by  section 
553 (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  of 
public  cost  and  benefit  statements  required 
by  sections  553(ci  and  557(c)  of  such  title 
Such  guidelines  shall  become  effective  on 
the  thirtieth  day  beginning  after  the  date  of 
piit)li(  ation. 

LFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
(>[  its  enactment,  except  that  the  am^id- 
ments  made  by  section  3  shall  apply  only 
to  any  rule  with  respect  to  which  general 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  Is  published 
under  section  653,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
after  the  termination  of  the  150-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactmevt  of 
ihis  Act. 
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PUSH  FOR  ST.  JUDE'S 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVliS 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Tennessee 
are  again  approaching  the  time  of  year 
when  a  true  humanitarian  event  is  held. 
That  event  Is  the  annual  "Push  for  St. 
Jude's"  which  has,  for  the  past  5  years, 
been  conducted  by  the  Alpha  Phi  Omega 
Fraternity  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Martin  to  raise  funds  for  the  St.  Jude's 
Children's  Research  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis. 

These  young  men  each  year  give  up 
their  spring  vacation  to  push  two  wheel- 
barrows along  separate  routes  from 
Martin  to  Mempliis,  Tenn..  a  distance  of 
about  130  miles.  Along  the  way,  they 
visit  cities  and  towns  throughout  West 
Tennessee  collecting  money  for  St. 
Jude'^. 

In  its  previous  5  years,  the  Push  has 
been  quite  successful  having  raised 
$92,000  for  St.  Jude's  Hospital.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  each  year,  the  collections 
of  the  Push  have  risen  and  this  year's 
eoal  has  been  set  at  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  men  should 
be  commended  for  the  efforts  they  make 
in  behalf  of  St.  Jude's.  Not  only  do  they 
do  something  worthwhile,  they  sacrifice 
something  themselves  in  time,  energy, 
and  even  physical  discomfort. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunitj-  to 
bring  this  Push  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  recognize  these  young 
men  for  the  work  that  they  do.  But  I 
think  I  can  best  recognize  them  by  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  following  quote 
from  one  of  their  foitner  chapter  presi- 
dents. Mr.  Scott  Correll: 

The  Push  Is  a  fantastic  example  of  niau- 
klud's  tmselfishness.  It  shows  that  the  people 
of  West  Tennessee  have  a  great  love  for  St. 
Jude's  Children's  Research  Hospital  and  the 
work  It  does.  Our  sore  feet,  blisters,  and  ach- 
ing legs  are  all  forgotten  when  we  are  greeted 
by  the  children  and  staff  of  St.  Jude's.  Our 
pains  turn  to  Joy  when  we  begin  to  tblnk  of 
the  children  whose  lives  will  be  saved  by  the 
donations  from  the  Push, 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  filed  a  discharge  petition  with  the 
House  to  try  to  force  my  bill  rescinding 
the  congressional  pay  raise  onto  the  floor 
for  debate. 

My  o£Bce  has  received  mall  from 
himdreds  of  lowans  oivoBed  to  Ocm- 
gressmen  giving  themselves  a  raise  at  a 
time  when  the  average  citizen  Is  trying 
to  tighten  his  belt. 

Further  evidence  of  public  opposition 
to  the  pay  raise  surfaced  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  last  week  when 
Wallace  Johnson,  a  CloUfomla  business- 
man and  Iowa  native,  polled  over  35,000 
votes  in  ttie  Republican  Vice  Presidential 
race.  Mr.  Johnson  ran  aa  a  platform  to 
rescind  the  congressional  pay  raise. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  February  26, 1976,  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter article  explaining  Mr.  Johnson's 
campaign : 

Big  V-P  WrNNER  ik  Pkimast:  Ex -low  an 

WITH  Onx  Issux 

(By  Clark:  MoUenlioff) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^Iowa-bam  Wallace 
(Wally)  Johnson  was  a  "big  winner"  in  the 
New  Hampshire  primary,  piling  up  76  per 
cent  of  the  RepubUcan  vote  for  vice-presi- 
dent In  a  campaign  based  solely  on  the  issue 
of  repealing  congressional  pay  raises. 

His  only  challenger,  Austin  (Chief  Burn- 
ing Wood)  Burton,  campaigned  on  giving 
the  country  back  to  the  Indians,  reducing 
defense  spending  80  per  cent  and  appoint- 
ing former  President  Richard  Nixon  as  am- 
bassador to  China. 

Johnson  can^Mtigiied  in  New  Hampshire  for 
eight  weeks  In  opposition  to  last  year's  con- 
gressional pay  raise,  with  its  buUt-ln  esca- 
lator clause  that  he  Charged  "insulates" 
congressmen,  senators  and  federal  employees 
from  the  ravages  of  inflation.  Tlie  63-year- 
old  California  manufacturing  executive  re- 
ceived a  total  of  more  than  36,600  votes. 

NO  ILLUSIONS 

Johnson,  born  and  reared  in  Fort  Dodge, 
la.,  had  no  illusions  about  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  being  the  road  to  the  RepubU- 
can  vice-presidential  nomination.  He  la  a 
common-sense  politician  who  served  two 
terms  as  mayor  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  In  Its 
most  tumultous  days. 

The  wealthy  head  of  an  international 
manufacturing  firm.  Upright,  Inc.,  Johnson 
spent  his  own  money  in  New  Hampshire  to 
demonstrate  that  people  wUl  respond  to  an 
issue  they  understand. 

"Everyone  knew  I  was  not  *  serious  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidential  nomination," 
Johnson  told  The  Register  Wednesday. 
"They  knew  that  a  vote  for  WaUy  Johnson 
wa.s  a  vote  in  favor  of  rescinding  the  con- 
gressional pay  raise." 

Johnson  said  he  was  "outraged"  at  the 
congressional  pay  boost  and  escalator  clause, 
which  he  called  "unconscionable." 

Jolinson  said  he  believed  President  Ford's 
support  of  the  pay  boost  shotild  be  made  a 
national  issue,  and  all  candidates  should  be 
forced  to  take  a  position  "on  this  most  Im- 
portant issue." 

Johnson  returned  Wednesday  to  his  busi- 
ness In  California,  hcq>eful  that  the  primary 
results  will  give  some  stimulation  to  pas- 
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sage  (tf  Iowa  Representative  Chu-Ies  Grass- 
ley's  blU  to  rescind  the  pay  raise  law. 

B^ublican  Orassley  has  67  Boiue  spon- 
sors for  his  bill  including  Etepresentatives 
Berkley  Bedell  (Dun.,  la.)  and  M1<^ia 
Blouln  (Dem.,  la.) . 

However,  Orassley's  biU  has  been  tied  up 
in  the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee,  where  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers favor  retention  of  the  pay  increases. 

Johnson,  son  of  a  Fort  Do<!^  lawyer, 
gradviated  from  Fort  Dodge  High  Schocd. 
whN«  he  was  a  state  champion  wrestler.  In 
19S1,  Johnson  went  to  Calif  omla  Technical 
Institute,  where  he  earned  a  degree  in  me- 
chanical engineering  and  was  a  star  quar- 
terback on  the  Cal  Tech  footbaU  team. 

He  started  Upright,  Inc..  in  the  late  19408. 
and  it  la  now  a  wldAIy  div^vifled  aluminum 
manufacturing  company. 

Johnson  was  elected  may(X'  of  Berkeley  in 
bis  first  try  for  pubUc  c^ce  in  1962.  and 
served  two  terms  in  that  Job.  In  tbe  elec- 
tion to  his  second  term,  he  received  more 
than  71  p«  cent  of  the  votes. 

Jobnson  has  no  further  plans  for  running 
for  vice-president  in  primaries  "because 
there  aren't  any  other  primaries  where  you 
can  run  for  vice-president." 
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GAO  EXPORT  SUBSIDT  REPORT 


BULGARIA :  RKMKMBERING 
FREEDOM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  a  day  of  particular 
significance.  It  maiics  the  98th  anni- 
versary of  the  Bulgarian  independence, 
which  will  forever  remind  us  all  that 
once  the  noble  people  were  free  and 
that  now  they  suffer  under  Soviet  sub- 
j'ugation. 

March  3.  1878,  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  over  400  years  of  bitter  struggle 
by  the  Bulgarians  to  free  themselves 
from  the  ruthless  autocracy  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  On  that  day,  the  Rus- 
sian army  had  added  enough  strength 
to  the  freedom-fighting  forces  of  Bul- 
garia to  secure  the  treaty  of  San  Stef  ano 
which  freed  that  country  from  the  bonds 
of  the  oppressive  Turkish  sultans  forever. 

Sadly,  those  bonds  were  brutally  thrust 
upon  the  people  of  Bulgaria  again  In  an 
even  cnieler  fashion  by  the  Soviets 
following  World  War  n.  We  now  have  a 
generation  of  Bulgarians  that  has  never 
known  what  freedom  is,  what  liberty 
means,  or  what  self-determination 
stands  for.  Today  we  have  a  people 
locked  into  an  existence  of  perpetual 
struggle  for  those  most  basic  human 
rights  that  so  many  of  us  take 
for  granted. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  commend  the  actions  of  the  Bulgarian 
people  and  their  lesMlers  here  in  the 
United  States  that  have  worked  so  hard 
to  hberate  their  beloved  land  and  to 
express  my  hope  that  one  day  the  Bul- 
garian people  will  again  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty  they  so  rightly 
deserve. 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

OF  DELAWASE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  on  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  completed  at 
my  request,  a  report  to  Congress  entitled 
"Agriculture's  Implementation  of  GAO's 
Wheat  Export  Subsidy  Recommenda- 
tions and  Related  Matters."       / 

The  ropxKi  contains  evidaice  of  serious 
maladminlstratloii  within  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  So  that  all 
Members  will  have  an  opportimily  to 
study  the  GAO's  conclusions  and  reccnn- 
mendations,  I  include  the  report's  sum- 
mary at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoko. 
Review  of  Abmuultuke's  Impixmsmtation  op 
GAO's  Wheat  Expobt  ScBsmT  Recommen- 
dations AKD  Related  Mattbus 
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At  the  request  elf  several  Members  of  Con- 
grees.  OAO  reviewed  the  Depiatment  of 
Agriculture's  acttons  to  implement  reoom- 
mendatlons  contained  in  OAO^  report,  "Rus- 
sian Wheat  Sales  and  WeakncBBes  in  Agri- 
ctUture'8  ICanagement  of  Wheat-Export  Sub- 
sidy Program"  (8-170048),  taeaed  July  9, 
1973.  This  report  concerns  OAO  recommen- 
dations on  the  f<»iner  Wheat  Export  Sub- 
sidy Program  and  rdated  matters.  A  sepa- 
rate report  tm  ezecuttve  branch  acUons  to 
inclement  OAO  reoranmendatlons  on  man- 
agement of  wheat  sales  will  be  lasued  soon. 

"Hie  Wheat  Export  Subsidy  Program  was 
suspended  in  September  1972  because  of 
cluaiges  in  market  conditions  and  in  na- 
tional agricultural  paUey.  AgrlctUture's  au- 
thority for  reinstating  such  a  program  has 
not  been  suspended,  bowever,  and  could  be 
exercised  adxoinistratlvely  without  consult- 
ing C<Migre8B^  should  market  and  policy 
changes  dictate.  (See  cb.  1.) 

GAO's  1973  report  recommended  that  agri- 
culture: 

C<Mnplete  a  systematic  evaluatioBM^^e 
former  program.  ^ 

Review  the  legality  of  subsidy  parents 
Involving  grain  sales  to  exporters'  foreign 
affiliates. 

If  a  program  review  determines  subsidies 
are  needed  at  a  future  date,  insure  that  a 
reinstated  program  wiU  be  effective  and  effi- 
cient and  provide  for  its  periodic  evaluation. 

Subsequently,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigation  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  inves- 
tigated the  1972  Russian  sales  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  program  and  recommended 
that  "before  the  reinstating  of  any  subsidy 
system,  the  entire  mechanism  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  so  that  it  is  responsive 
to  the  objective  of  making  United  States 
farm  products  competitive  in  the  world  mar- 
ket and  not  vised  for  profit  or  speculative 
purposes." 

Observation  on  market  coTiditions 
Uncertainty  concerning  the  U.S.  and 
world  wheat  supply-and-demand  situation 
has  existed  since  the  historic  Russian  wheat 
pxirchases  of  1972.  World  wheat  market  tight 
sxipplies  over  the  past  3  years  and  reduced 
VS.  wheat  stock  levels  have  shown  signs  of 
Improving  in  recent  months.  Agriculture  is 
forecasting  U.S.  v  heat  carryover  to  Increase 
significantly  by  July  1.  1976.  but  concern 
over  drought  conditions  in  the  VS.  winter 
wheat  region  may  reduce  future  production 
and  carryover  estimates  for  the  following 
marketing  year. 
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CONCI-USIONS 

Agriculture  initiated  a  variety  of  audits, 
selective  studies,  and  advisory  position  pa- 
pers concerning  wbeat  exi>ort  subsidies.  Most 
of  these  efforts  did  not,  nor  were  they  in- 
tended to,  constitute  the  formal,  systematic 
evaluation  recommended  by  OAO.  (See  chs. 
2  and  3.) 

Agriculture  ofTicials  contend  that  ( 1 1  there 
L3  no  need  to  systematically  evaluate  the 
former  subsidy  program  nor  to  subsequently 
develop  a  new,  standby  program  and  (2*  the 
tight  wheat  supply  and  high  demand  situa- 
tion existing  since  the  Bussian  sales  of  1972 
should  continue,  precluding  resiunption  of 
a  subsidy.  Agriculture's  current  jjollcy  op- 
jjoses  export  subsidies  and  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  its  reluctance  to  evaluate  the 
former  program  and  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive standby  program.  (See  pp.  7  to  9  and 
42   to  43.) 

Moreover,  this  policy  provides  no  ade- 
quate policy  alternatives  for  disposing  of 
surplus  wheat  should — 

Foreign  demand  for  US  wheat  decrease  or 
stagnate: 

Production  of  major  foreign  wheat  sup- 
pliers Increase,  making  them  more  attractive 
alternative  suppliers  of  wheat;  and 

U.S.  production  of  wheat  increase  produc- 
ing high  surplus  levels  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing before  1S72. 

Agrlcultiuv's  Office  of  Audit  made  tliree 
limited-scope  audits  covering  selected  as- 
pects of  the  former  program.  One  audit,  in- 
volving a  review  of  past  affiliate  transactions, 
was  directly  related  to  a  OAO  recommenda- 
tion; the  other  two  were  compliance  reviews 
related  to  a  former  special  sliort-term  sub- 
sidy program.  These  audits  resulted  in: 

A  report  on  December  13,  1972,  that  dis- 
closed that  t2.7  million  in  subsidy  oSer? 
had  been  improperly  made  to  exporters. 

A  report  on  August  22.  1974.  that  dis- 
closed that  some  exporters  had  improperly 
used  tolerance  and  other  provisions  of  tlie 
subsidy  program  under  the  special  System 
I  regulations  to  their  Eidvantage.  Agricul- 
ture brought  $8  million  in  claims,  now  be- 
ing negotiated,  against  9  exporters. 

A  report  issued  in  June  1975  that  reviewed 
the  legality  of  subsidy  payments  involving 
•sales  to  foreign  affiliates.  Only  two  trans- 
actions betweVii  affiliates  were  found  to  be 
questionable.  The  report  concluded  that 
failure  to  include  Agriculture's  Interpreta- 
tion of  bona  fide  .'^ales  In  prcigram  regula- 
tions had  resulted  in  confusion  for  wheat 
exporters.  (See  pp.  9  to  20.) 

Although  the  audit  of  affiliates  supf>orted 
GAO's  conclusions  and  recommendations,  it 
encomptkssed  a  small  number  of  export  con- 
tracts and  did  not  constitute  the  thorough 
audit  envisioned  by  OAO.  Agriculture  officials 
oppose  reopening  the  audit  to  include  a 
larger  sample  of  export  contracts.  They  main- 
tain that  the  former  program's  recordkeeping 
provisions  and  the  ambiguity  of  former  sub- 
sidy regulations  would  Unilt  their  ability 
to  determine  piogram  abuses  and  misuses 
resulting  from  questionable  afTiliaie  trans- 
actions. (See  pp    15  to  17.) 

Po.'iSible  recoupment  of  siibiirlii  jxiynients 

Current  Federal  investigations  of  U.S  grain 
inspection  practices  raise  the  question  of 
recovering  Federal  subsidy  payments  on  firain 
exports.  In  view  of  the  several  billion  dollars 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  exporters 
ifider  these  program.s,  the  Justice  Depart- 
tnent.  Agriculture,  and  G.AO  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  recouping  subsidies  on  exports 
nvolvlng  fraudulent  grain  Inspection  prac- 
tices. (See  pp.  19  to  20.) 

Program  eraUiation  needs 

In  July  1974  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice drafted  a  standby  export  subsidy  proposal 
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which  was,  to  some  extent,  responsive  to 
GAO's  1973  recommendations.  But  no  thor- 
ough program  evaluation  preceded  its  devel- 
opment and  officials  expressed  little  en- 
thusiasm for  formalizing  the  proposal.  QAO 
empha.slzes  the  need  for  a  thorough,  formal 
evaluation  of  tlie  former  program's  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  because  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  grain  supply  and  demand,  tn  any  crop 
year,  market  factors  may  result  In  wheat 
siu'pluses,  reqtiirlng  .some  form  of  a  subsidy 
proL;ram    iSee  pp,  7  to  9  and  29  to  34,1 

RECOMMEND.AIIONS     - 

Specifically,  GAO  recommended  that  the 
Secretarj-  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Reopen  and  expand  liie  Office  of  Audits 
review  of  the  legality  of  export  subsidy  pay- 
ments involving  sales  to  foreign  affiliates  be- 
fore August  1971.  to  obtain  additional  in- 
formation on  the  extent  to  which  affiliate 
transactions  resulted  in  abuse  of  the  former 
program. 

2.  Adopt  provisions  to  insure  that  export- 
ers and  their  affiliates  transact  business  at 
arms  length,  should  a  new  wheat  export 
subsidy    prograun    be   established. 

3.  Conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  former 
subsidy  program's  effectiveness  and  efficiency, 
determine  conditions  under  which  subsidies 
may  be  needed,  and  prepare  a  standby  sub- 
sidy program. 

M.\TTERS   FOR   CONSIDERATION    BY   THE  CONGRESS 

Congress  may  wish  to  reexamine  the  en- 
tire subject  of  agricultural  export  subsidies 
and  to  determine  whether  legislation  should 
be  considered  as  a  means  for  Insuring  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  subsidy  program, 
should  one  become  necessary  in  the  future. 

Congress  may  also  wish  to  review  results 
of  Agriculture's  evaluation  of  the  export 
subsidy  program  and  Agricultures  proposed 
guidelines  for  any  ne^'  program. 


March  3,  1976 


MR.    SUNSET     RETIRES 


HOiN.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   C.\LIFOIlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiLM  .STIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mi'.  Edwar(a 
A.  Mills,  a  teacher  in  the  San  Lorenzo 
Unified  School  District  is  retiring  Uils 
year  after  24  years  of  dedicated  service. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
man  who  contributed  so  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  .students  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  contact 
with  him  during  those  years. 

Mr.  Mills  began  his  distingui-shed  ca- 
reer in  1954  when  he  was  hired  as  a 
sixth  grade  teacher  at  Sunset  Elemen- 
tary School.  Over  the  years  he  taught 
several  grades  and  liis  commitment  to 
excellence  in  education  coupled  with  his 
compassionate  interest  in  each  of  his  stu- 
dents earned  him  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  community  along  with  the  affection- 
ate name  of  "Mr.  Sunset." 

•  Mr.  Sunset,"  however,  did  not  liniit 
liis  contributions  to  tlie  classroom.  Being 
truly  interested  in  his  profession,  he  also 
was  an  active  participant  in  various  edu- 
cational organizations.  He  held  many 
chairmanships  within  the  San  Lorenzo 
Education  Association  and  also  served  as 
elected  tieasurer  for  many  years.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  treasurer  to  the  Independent 
San  Lorenzo  Educators.  The  Sunset  Par- 


ent Teacher  Association  has  recognl2sed 
his  efforts  in  that  organization  l>y  pre- 
senting him  with  the  PTA  Life  Member- 
ship Award  for  outstanding  services  to 
the  children,  parent*,  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

Most  importantly,  Edward  Mills  has 
the  qualities  that  set  great  teachers  apait 
from  good  ones — a  continuing  desire  to 
learn  and  a  zest  for  life.  Those  qualities 
are  evidenced  in  his  wide  travels;  his 
varied  hobbies  which  include  photog- 
i-aphy,  stamp  collecting,  weaving,  and 
ceramics;  and  his  extensive  reading.  In 
addition,  through  his  favorite  pastime  as 
a  professional  square  dance  caller,  he  has 
not  only  brought  enjoyment  to  adults  but 
has  also  served  in  that  capacity  for 
handicapped  children  confined  to  wheel 
ctiairs. 

His  friends  will  be  honoring  him  at  a 
retirement  dinner  on  June  30,  ld76.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  his 
retirement  will  signal  their  loss.  I  am 
sure  "Mr.  Sunset'  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  former  students,  col- 
leagues, and  parents. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  ATTOR- 
NEYS GENERAL  SUPPORT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ATTEMPT  TO  LIMIT 
PREEMPTION  OF  STATE  AND  LO- 
CAL LAWS  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE    COMMISSION 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JEKSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and 
appi-oximately  60  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  joined  with  Mr.  Stuckey 
of  Georgia  in  supporting  a  House  con- 
current resolution  carefully  specifying 
that  Congress  has  not  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  authority  to 
detennine  whether  its  rules  preempt 
State  and  local  laws. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  to  protect  both  consumers 
and  competitors  from  deceptive  trade 
practices,  and  to  this  end  the  PTC  directs 
its  action  toward  curtailment  of  unfair 
competition.  I  strongly  admue  their  ob- 
jectives of  increasing  competition  and 
thereby  lowering  competition. 

The  various  sovereign  States,  however, 
also  have  an  interest  in  protecting  theii" 
citizens  from  unfair  competition,  and 
currently  48  Slates  have  lav,s  more  or 
less  similar  to  the  FTC  law. 

I  strongly  feel,  therefore,  that  the  FTC 
is  attempting  to  usurp  State  laws 
through  its  regulatorj'  authority  when  it 
becomes  involved  in  regulating  such 
fields  as  retail  diugs,  credit,  funerals,  and 
optometry.  Tliis  hivolvement  is  clearly 
contrary  to  congressional  intent  in  its 
passage  of  laws  dealing  with  tJie  PTC. 
Specifically,  the  Magnuson-Moss  War- 
lanty-Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
made  it  clear  by  title  II  of  the  act  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  preempt  State 
and  local  jurisdictions. 


i 
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March  5,  1976 

At  Mb  19W  lOd-Term  Meeting  In 
Soottfidale.  Ari&.  the  ,Katlonal  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General  HiWwwert  this 
issue  of  PMeral  preemption  of  State  and 
local  laws  by  passing  two  resolutions 
vv  hidi  ^ould  t>e  of  partkulwr  faterest  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  One  resolu- 
tion discusses  the  goaexal  issue  of  the 
preemption  of  State  and  local  laws  by 
Federal  agencies  ■without  the  specific  au- 
thoriaatlai  of  Congress;  the  other  reso- 
lution discuaaes  the  spedBe  preemptian 
of  such  laws  by  the  Pederat  Tkade  Com- 
missian,  and  the  resultftiff  efforts  enr- 
rently  before  Congress  to  ivoMtatt  saeli 
preemption. 

The  two  resc^tians  follofw: 

RESOLtTTKNf    IV:    VteBRAL    PBaEIOTIOK 

WheretM,  there  aeen»  to  be  (m  affori  of 
some  federal  •sendee  to  make  tbatr  reles 
and  reguUtloDB  "tlte  mpnwB  law  cf  the 
laaA"  by  preeKpttng  and  o««Rldlag  atato  and 
local  laws  witbout  dear  safheclty  from  the 
Congress;  and 

■Wloereaa.  tbia  Is  at  concern  to  this  Aasooi- 
&Uon,  oow.  therefore,  be  U 

nesolved  that  It  Is  the  view  aivd  posttiaa 
ct  the  National  Assodatlcm  of  Attorneys 
General  that  ,,s^ 

1.  A  federal  ag«ney  should  exercise  Its  an- 
thority  and  its  investigative  power  Inherent 
in  that  authority  wlthla  the  eoBflaas  oC  the 
stauttes  applicable  to  sudi  agimefi  and 

2.  Federal  agendes  and  estabitshments 
siiould  not  move  or  act  to  preempt  and/or 
override  duly  enaftted  state  or  local  laws 
through  its  rulea  or  regulationa  with  a  view  of 
claiming  that  sach  federal  ag^cy^  rules  and 
re  L,n  nations  would  be  tlie  "sui»eme  law  at  the 
land"  when  the  Congress  of  the  tThlted  States 
of  America  has  not  specifleally  and  directly 
.-itithorlzed  such  action;  and 

3.  While  recognizing  the  right  of  Congress 
to  !»  authorize  and  dlreet  such  ageneles. 
tiiat  the  granting  of  ?ueb  power  aboeM  be 
done  orUy  after  txOty  considering  the  elfect 
thereof  on  state  and  local  government;  and 
be  it  fin-ther 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  this  Association  to  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Xmited  States 
Senate  p.nd  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

RhbOLbTiON  XIII:  BaaoLunoir  aDFEORTure 
SCR  77  AND  HCR  483  ana  4M 

Whereas,  it  is  recognized  lam  properly  en- 
acted by  the  Cengiess  at  the  VnMed  States 
may  preempt,  In  whole  or  in  part,  laws  of  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  a  speciilc  dele- 
i^ation  of  ant3M>rlty,  the  determination  of 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a  law  of  the 
United  States  preempts  the  laws  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  is  solely 
within  the  power  of  Congress,  or,  if  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  make  such  determination, 
within  the  power  of  the  courts;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
In  connection  with  the  isstumce  of  a  Pro- 
posed Trade  Regulation  Bule  under  the  Ted- 
eral  Ti-ade  Commission  Act  stated  that  ". . .  it 
Is  the  Commission's  intent  In  timntng  this 
proposed  rule  to  override  contrary  state  or 
local  law.  The  rule  is  an  intetpretatlon  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Aot  <lfi  U.8.C., 
!^ei'tion  41,  et  seq.)  and  constitutes  a  dedara- 
Uon  of  federal  law.  Under  the  supremacy 
clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
rule  win  l>ecome  the  supreme  law  of  the  'ft"<< 
on  the  matters  ft  ooveis  and  within  the  Ttnm 
?♦»"«;  of  the  Commteslon's  Jurisdiction,  pie- 
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wnptlng  all  repugnant  state  or  local  laws;" 
and 

Whereas,  the  reports  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  (S.  Bept.  93-151)  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Onnmerce  (H.  Bept.  9^1107)  on  the 
ISagnuson-aioss  warranty — ^^tederal  Trade 
Commission  Improvement  Act  stated  that 
tiie  amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade  Ccm- 
mteion  Act  made  by  Title  n  of  that  Act 
were  not  Intended  to  preempt  state  and  local 
Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  Is  gravely  concerned  about 
the  effort  of  some  federal  agencies  to  make 
their  rules  and  regulations  "the  supreme  law 
of  the  land"  by  preempting  state  and  local 
lawB  without  clear  authortiy  from  tlie  Con- 
gress; and 

'Vntareas,  the  Congress  is  considering  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  77  and  House 
OMennent  Resolutions  MS  and  484  which 
VNRiId  ezpi'eas  the  poaltion  of  congress  that 
tbe  reports  of  the  Smaite  Committee  on 
nrnnmuim  <S.  Bept.  93-151)  and  the  House 
Oommtttae  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce (H.  Bept.  93-1107)  on  the  Magnuson- 
Meea  Warranty— Fedena  Trade  CommJssion 
TMiMPOwement  Act  stated  tluit  the  amend- 
/to  the  Federal  Txade  CommiSBlon  Act 
by  Title  n  of  that  Act  were  not  in- 
tended to  preen^t  state  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tion; and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  National 
Aeaociatlon  of  Attorneys  General  that  the 
Oongress  has  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
"nade  Commission  any  authority  to  preempt 
the  laws  of  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
dfrtslons,  now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that 
the  Ifbtfonal  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral 8CQ>ports  the  passage  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  77  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolutions  483  and  484;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  this  Association  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  G&Lir<»ina 
IN  TH£  BOXJBE  OF  REPB£S£NTATIVES 

Wednegdav.  Mardt  i,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  au- 
tfafldeinK  and  reqaestlner  the  President 
to  pRidalm  April  29, 197S.  as  a  National 
Day  of  Pxaa&e.  It  was  on  April  29.  1607, 
that  the  first  pcnaanent  Rngiteh  settlers 
(HI  the  American  conddaent  erected  a 
wooden  cross  tranqsorted  f  i-om  England 
and  bowed  before  God  to  dedicate  this 
new  land  to  His  glory.  This  prayer  meet- 
ing was  held  by  about  100  colonists  on  a 
spot  named  that  day  as  Cape  Henry,  a 
point  of  land  now  encompassed  by  the 
city  of  VSrginla  Beach.  The  service  was 
e<mdueted  by  the  colonists'  Anglican 
<^aiAdn,  Robert  Hunt,  who  later  cele- 
brated the  firat  Anglican  communion  m 
America  at  Jamestown. 

Our  NatioD  was  founded  bj  individuals 
who  sought  the  right  to  worship  God  in 
thtir  omn  way.  This  BbKog  individual 
faith  siMtaiiied  the  pioneer  aeroffi  ^  hot 
dry  prairie,  tbe  aoMker  in  ttie  trcn^Ms: 
the    immigrant    who   left   friends   aaid 
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homeland  bekind  la  aeaidi  of  freetfom 

and  a  betterwegr  of  Mfe  for  his  children. 
We  have  a  reUgioua  heritage  of  which  we 
can  aU  be  proud  and  a  Natimaal  Day  of 
Prayer  on  April  29  wonM  be  a  very  fittii^p 
time  for  Amerleaae  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  God  of  our  fatiiers. 


INFLATED  MEDICAL  COSTS  UhFAJR 
TO  THE  SU3GBLY 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 


IN  THE  HODSB  OF  BBPBSSENT.ITIVEf 

Wethtestlay,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speakei'.  tibe  eot,i  of 
health  care  in  this  country  is  rising  and 
bfcnmlng.  more  and  more  of  a  burder.. 
Studiea  show  that  hosiptal  costs  ar-.- 
being  inflated  at  tbe  unbdievahle  rate 
ot  16  percent  a  year.  Total  health  cue 
costs  are  rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  geu- 
eral  eonstimer  price  index.  All  Aiueiica}).< 
are  being  squeeied  by  inflation  in  tJie 
health  care  field,  but  the  burden  faU^ 
particularly  hard  on  tlie  elderly.  Only  10 
percent  of  our  population  is  over  65  year- 
of  age,  but  these  older  Americans  ac- 
count for  28  percent  of  an  health  caie 
expenditures.  Cost-of-living  Increases  f  or 
sedal  security  and  Pedwal  retirement 
bexiefitB  are  based  vrpon  the  consnmci' 
prlee  Indar,  but  for  older  Americans,  the 
CPI  does  not  propoiy  reflect  the  dispro- 
portionate espoiditores  for  medic:«] 
eofsts.  Because  of  these  escaOs^ius  medi- 
cal easts  and  in  spite  of  eost-of-hviur 
increases,  tbe  purchasing  power  of  senior 
citicens  is  quickly  eroding. 

Tbe  higher  medical  costs  foi  retned 
citizens  were  made  especially  clear  to  me 
In  a  recent  letter  I  received.  Mr.  W.  M 
Vest,  a  retired  Federal  employee  in  nx.v 
district,  found  that  his  health  insm-auce 
payments  were  increased  55  percent  in 
IWtarnary,  from  $27.90  to  $43.36  a  month. 
an  fnerease  that  takes  a  big  bite  out  r>f 
his  pension. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Sabcwn- 
mittee  on  Retirement  and  l^nployer- 
Beneflts  of  the  Post  OiBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  participated  in 
hearings  cm  the  1976  rate  increases  m 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefit.^ 
program  negotiated  by  the  Civil  S&nice 
Commission  and  varlotis  insurance  com- 
panies. These  hearings  led  me  to  cat- 
clude  that  the  program  must  be  signifi- 
cantly revised  to  make  sure  that  futui-e 
rate  adjustments  do  not  unfairly  victim- 
ize the  Federal  retiree  and  ennrfoyee  I 
will  certainly  work  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  Vest's  lettar  foUows: 

Dear  Congbsssuan  Hamsis:  P)e«6e  iioTtop 
Che  above  statement.  An  added  deduction  oi< 
liealth  t>enelits  of  $15.46,  from  my  sniaU  pen- 
sion. 

Tnst/^ad  of  di-awiug  »190.10  as  I  have  beeu 
drawing.  I  will  be  getting  •174.«4.  Den't  you 
think,  that  is  a  Uttle  Mrtfy<T  on  such  a  ""•'«'' 
pension?  Anything  you  can  do  Z  wHl  appre- 
ciate it.  Tlianks  for  listening. 

Tours  Tl-uly, 

W.  M  Vest 
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NEW  HAVEN.  CONN.,  JEWISH  HOME 
FOR  THE  AOED 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  COKNECTICXTT 
tiN'  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
in  June,  public,  religious,  health,  social 
and  civil  leaders  of  the  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  metropolitan  area  will  join  with 
members  and  directors  of  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged  to  dedicate  a  new  $5 
million  residence  serving  the  aged,  poor 
and  sick  in  the  Jewish  community. 

This  magnificent  150-bed  residence 
represents  an  additional  important  re- 
source to  the  community  at  a  time  when 
our  aged  population  is  increasing.  The 
new  home  will  permit  the  adjacent  cur- 
rent residence  to  be  renovated  to  con- 
tain necessary  medical,  ambulatory  and 
rehabilitation  services,  as  well  as  admin- 
istrative ofBces.  The  combined  facility, 
when  fully  operational,  will  be  a  com- 
plete community  health  and  residential 
center,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  In 
southern  Connecticut  and  a  model  for 
geriatric  care  for  communities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

It  Is  significant  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliat  at  everj'  stage  of  planning,  from 
original  concept  to  design  and  consU*uc- 
tion,  the  new  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged 
was  the  product  largely  of  volunteer  work 
and  of  private  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  many  beneficent  people. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1914  by  the 
Sisters  of  Zion,  the  home  has  been  a 
haven  for  countless  thousands  of  people 
Ils  humanitarian  record  is  mea.sured  not 
in  numbers  alone,  however,  but  in  tlie 
liigh  quality  of  personal  care  provided  tt) 
the  residents  over  the  jears.  Through 
tliis  experience,  the  frontiers  of  good  care 
liave  been  advanced  further :  expert  med- 
ical service  combined  with  compassionate 
and  friendly  residential  care  in  a  modern 
and  comfortable  setting  are  essential  to 
dignified  living  for  the  aged  sick  and 
poor,  as  exemplified  in  the  new  JewLsh 
Home  for  the  Aged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  offi- 
cers, directors  and  members  of  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  and  its  many 
generous  supporters  for  making  this 
much-needed  and  valuable  facility  a 
reality.  Following  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
home,  which  I  submit  a,s  part  of  my 
remarks : 

JtwisH  HuMK  ii.K  ua:  Ai:r-[>,  Nfw  Ha\c;n 
The  Jewish  Home  /or  the  .\t;etl  wa.s  foiinde<l 
lii  19U  by  Sisters  of  Zlon.  a  group  ol  women 
aedicai.ed  to  helping  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Sensing  the  need  for  a  facility  to  care  for  the 
elderly,  the  Sisters  of  Zlon  launched  a  cam- 
paign, contributing  It.s  entire  $;K)i)  treasury. 
In  AprU  of  1916,  property  at  169  Davenport 
Ave.,  New  Haven  was  acquired  nud  renovated 
at  a  total  cost  of  $6,000  and  the  flr.^t  Jewi>h 
Home  for  the  Aged  opened  Us  doors. 

Within  one  year,  adjoining  piopertj  was 
u-ciaired  and   in    1«21    the  original   hulkilng 
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was  demolL«hed  and  a  new  four-story  struc- 
ture constructed  on  the  same  site.  This  55- 
year-o!d  building  now  houses  the  Home. 

Over  the  years,  the  Jewish  Home  for  the 
Aged  continued  to  nourish  and  help  elderly 
Jewish  residents  of  New  Haven  and  surround- 
ing communities.  In  order  to  best  prepare  for 
the  future,  the  Home's  diiectors  In  1972  com- 
missioned a  study  to  determine  long  range 
plan.s.  A  fund-raising  campaign  was  launched 
and  construction  began  on  a  new  $5  million 
facility  adjacent  to  the  present  facilities.  The 
Jewl.^h  Home  currently  Is  able  to  accommo- 
date up  to  150  residents.  Its  130-member  staff 
Include.^  experienced  physicians,  nurses  and 
rehabilitation  specialists,  trained  dieticians. 
attendant.")  and  orderlie.'^.  Average  age  of 
Home  re.sldents  Ls  85.4. 

riie  Home  offers  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
and  .s«-rvlces  and  a  trained  and  active  volun- 
teer k-roup  makes  Itself  available  for  diverse 
sen  ices.  lu  addition,  clotie  ties  are  mialn- 
tained  with  Yale-New  Haven  and  St.  Ra- 
phael's Hospitals  for  such  programs  as  stu- 
dent training  and  exchange  programs,  among 
others. 

The  new  $5  million  faculty  which  will  be 
completed  U»  the  spring  will  house  residents 
of  the  Jewish  Home.  The  present  65-year-old 
building  will  then  be  renovated  to  contain 
the  medical.  rehabUltatlon  and  administra- 
tive facilities  and  outpatient  services.  When 
completed,  the  home  will  be  a  complete  com- 
munity health  and  residential  center  which 
will  stress,  among  other  things,  active  par- 
ticipation, rehabUltatlon  programs  and  voca- 
tion and  emergency  care  for  non-reeldenta 
and  the  Home  will  work  closely  with  area 
huspltals  and  specialized  .schools  to  assist  In 
tlie  training  of  future  geriatric  specialists. 
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THr    r.ATF    HONORABLE   FLORENCE 
PKICEDWYEi; 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

o>  NKw  .if.astv 

IN'    illlL  IKiUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'l  IVKS 

Wednesdmi.  March  3.  197(i 

Ml-  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  onr  former  colleatriie,  Florence  Dwyer. 
has  taken  from  us  an  outspoken  and 
dedicated  advocate  of  integrity  and 
equality. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  never  wavered  in  her  sup- 
port of  tlie  principles  of  equality  for 
women,  of  consumer  rights  and  of  sound 
education.  In  our  own  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  the  House,  she  was  not  only 
a  loader  but  an  effective  legislator  as 
well.  Indeed,  she  proved  to  be  a  woman 
of  vision,  sponsoring  legislation  to 
create  an  indPiJendent  consumer  protec- 
tion agency. 

She  anticipated  as  well  the  need  for 
election  i-eform  to  aiisurc  our  citizens 
that  tlieir  democratic  proces.ses  operate 
with  hitegrity  and  honesty. 

I  am  iJioiid  tliat  for  16  years  I  was  able 
to  ser\e  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
witli  Florence  Dwyer,  wlio  was  my  friend, 
my  colleague,  and  who  demonstrated  so 
well  those  qualities  that  made  her  a  fine 
American  raid  a  compa.ssionate  human 
being. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or  amoROJA. 


I  .N   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  10/. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — page  3480  of  Febru- 
ary 17. 1976 — I  mentioned  that  the  Soviet 
Embassy  was  In  first  place  as  regards 
unpaid  parking'^^ickets  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  might  well  be  asked  what  is  the 
purpose  of  all  mese  trips?  We  know 
that  a  large  pefeentage  of  any  Soviet 
Embassy  staff  belongs  to  the  KGB  or  the 
GRU — military  intelligence.  Due  to  de- 
tente and  all  the  ciuTent  exchange  pro- 
grams with  the  n.S.S.R.,  the  number 
of  Soviet  citizens  roaming  about  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  diplomatic 
personnel,  is  greatly  on  the  rise.  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  estimated  in  a  re- 
cent article  that  there  are  now  700  such 
spies  in  the  United  States  and  obviously 
some  of  them  are  carrying  on  espionage 
and  subversion  right  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  and  parking  illegally  is  just  one 
manifestation  of  this.  The  article  from 
U.S.  News  k  World  Report  for  Febru- 
ary 23,  1973,  is  included  at  this  point  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues: 

Hcv/  DfrTENTE  Opens  Doobs  for  So\aFr 
Spies  In  UNnxo  States 

(Spies  posUig  0£  diplomats,  or  a.s  scientist-, 
hidden  in  trade  delegations  .  .  .  Their  num- 
bers grow  as  relations  with  Russia  expand.) 

Almost  totally  obscured  by  public  band 
wringing  lu  Congress  about  U.S.  spying 
abroad  Is  this  striking  disclosure:  Tlie  num- 
ber of  spies  from  Soviet-bloc  nations  operat- 
ing iji  the  U.S.  has  Incren-sed  by  about  75 
per  i;ent  in  the  last  five  years. 

In  1970,  there  were  fewer  than  1,000  official.* 
from  Soviet  Russia  and  Its  Communist  satel- 
lites in  Eastern  Europe  a.sslgned  to  posts  in 
this  country. 

By  1975,  that  number  hnd  grown  to  almost 
1,700.  About  40  per  cent  of  these  Communist 
ofBclalH  are  spies — trained,  hard-core  intel- 
ligence agents. 

Tills  means  that  there  are  now  some  700 
such  spies  In  the  U.S.,  compared  with  about 
400  In  1970. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens 
entered  this  country  last  year  In  trade,  sci- 
entlflc  or  cultural  delegations.  Between  70 
and  80  per  cent  of  all  those  sent  abroad  by 
Moscow  are  given  some  kind  of  intelligence 
airfiignment. 

These  flgurf,  were  provided  to  U.S.  News 
and  World  Reptjri  by  well-informed  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment .sources,  Ijiused  on  findings  of  West- 
ern intelligence  experts  and  information  sup- 
plied by  defectors  from  Russia  or  Its  Com- 
miuilst  allies. 

Tliey  .show  liow  the  problem  of  protecting 
vital  American  secrets  from  foreign  agentw 
is  growing. 

Tills  growth  0(  curs  in  an  era  of  detente, 
when  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U  8.  are  suppof '^d  to  he  improving  and 
ten-;io(i,  rel.ixlng. 

EMBATTI-f.D   ACtNCIES 

It  ill  o  comes  at  a  time  when  tlie  U.S. 
agencies  assigned  the  Job  of  countering  for- 
elgix  espionage— principally  the  Central  In- 
tellicjeuce  Agency  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
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lav^rtlgattoi  ot  iMtoc  wakMUd  by  exlU- 
etam.  linMlIf  tttin  UkA  lwk»^«f  MenC  lafor- 
mation.  and  atoo  ar*  Ikdttg  tiUMta  of  naw 
curbs  on  thalr  powa  SBd  aoop*  «C  opowklon. 

Senate  MaJcKlty  lisailT  Mka  ManiilHiM 
(Dem.),  ot  Mn«Una.  nemXt$  aald  there  baa 
been  a  4S  per  c4at  iedvctloB  la  the  penonatf 
of  the  CIA  and  etlMB  XI A.  intelUtaaoi  gaUiwr- 
ing  organizations  over  the  yeet  alx  yean. 
And  he  called  tor  further  catbaciEB. 

President  Foidls  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  would  cut  16  mlllloa  doUan  trooa  FBI 
funds  and  eliminate  623  poelttona  from  Its 
work  force. 

FBI  Director  Claranee  \l.  KaUfl^  has  warned 
Congress  that  the  rising  Bumbeis  of  foreign 
agents  In  the  tlJS.  poee  a  suhetantlal  threat 
to  this  nation's  security.  The  VS.  has  been 
designated  the  prime  target  by  the  Intelli- 
gence services  of  Communlst-ldoc  oountrlea, 
he  said.  Although  he  hae  declined  to  give  any 
details  In  open  session,  he  told  a  House  sub- 
committee that  "the  Intensity  of  their  op- 
erations against  us  may  be  gauged  by  the 
steady  Increase  of  intelligence  oOlcers  as- 
signed to  the  United  Stetes." 

Director  Kelley  baa  objected  to  proposed 
curbs  on  the  FBI's  electronic  surveillance  and 
wiretaps  In  cases  Involving  xuttlonal  se- 
curity. 

U.S.  Intelligence  experts  agree  that  detente, 
tnstsad  of  easing  their  burden  of  counteres- 
pionage, actually  has  added  materially  to 
that  burden. 

Not  only  has  detente  contributed  to  the 
sharp  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  Soviet-bloc 
ofBclals  In  the  U.S.,  but  It  has  ailao  led  to  re- 
laxation of  onoe-strlct  etirbs  on  their  travels 
here  and  their  access  to  tnformatkm. 

SWaKBCT  DELEQATIONS 

In  addition,  detente  has  opened  the  doors 
to  entry  of  growing  numbers  of  delegations 
that  are  visiting  this  country  as  part  of  the 
expanding  economic  and  cultural  exchange 
between  the  VS.  and  Russia.  ^ 

"From  the  counterintelligence  polnt^bf 
view,"  says  one  VS.  oCBdal,  "we  must  as- 
sume that  all  Soviet  functionaries  on  assign- 
ment abroad  may  be  spies." 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Stibcommlt- 
tee,  on  February  9,  pubUahed  teetlmony  by  a 
former  Czeehoelovaiftan  spy  that  shows  why 
U.S.  officials  are  suspicious  not  only  of  So- 
viets but  also  of  those  entering  this  country 
from  other  Communist  nations. 

The  witness  was  Joseph  FToUk,  described 
by  the  Subcommittee  as  a  member  of  tlie 
Czech  Intelligence  service  for  17  years  and 
"one  of  the  most  senior  Eastern  Intelligence 
agents  to  defect  to  the  West  since  World 
War  n." 

Mr.  Frollk  .said  "the  efforts  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak intelligence  service  are  directed  and 
co-ordinated  by  the  KOB  [Soviet  q;>y  net- 
work) which  uses  the  hiunan  and  material 
resoitrces  of  the  Intelligence  aervlcea  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  so-caOed  socialist 
camp  In  a  similar  manner." 

Statistics  ten  the  story  of  what  this  means 
to  American  spy  hunters. 

coauixninsT  officials 

Liat>t  year,  there  were  about  3,500  pe<q>Ie 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist 
sateUltes  in  Kastem  Europe  living  In  the 
United  States— approzlmattiy  1,700  ofBclals 
plus  their  1,800  or  so  dependents.  This  was 
an  Increase  from  about  2,300  living  here  five 
years  earlier. 

This  burgeoning  population  Incltides  these 
attached  to  Commtmlst  missions  to  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York  as  well  as  to  em- 
bassies in  Washington. 

Defector  Frollk  testified  that  his  experi- 
ences led  him  to  "assume  tl&t  00  per  cent  of 
all  the  diplomatic  personnrt  at  ISbt  CMcho- 
slo-  ak  Embassy  and  B<K  pev  ecBt  of  ttie  mm- 
dipiomatlc  petfionnel  of  the  Embassy  and  of 


tiM  ooouMKclal  section  aia  neariMca  ot  th0 
HSa  (CMch  intelllgenoe  aenftcel."  He  added 
XttBX  "tlato  also  appUea"  to  tba  Caecb  atlsslon 
oC  the  Qnlted  Hatlooa. 


m  1972,  only  81  SovtoC  toade  groups, 
tolatti«  Ml  persons,  vWted  the  VB.  By  1974. 
thoae  flgwpSB  bad  grown  to  498  groups  wtO^ 
tJSt»  pwaoaa.  Last  year^  flgvree  are 
■BMitad  to  be  Bomewbat  smallwr,  perham 
to  dbalnlalklng  hopes  for  Soyiet-Amerlcan 
trade.  But  trade  missions,  which  include  ea- 
pavts  In  many  fltida,  stni  provide  highly  use- 
fU  eovers  for  at  least  1,000  vlaltoea.  any  of 
whom  may  be  mixing  spying  with  buelnees. 

CULTUKAZ.  EXCRAItGXS 

In  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  330  cultural 
groups  containing  1,944  persons  on  totirs  of 
the  United  States.  By  1974.  the  total  was  up 
to  488  groups  indudlxig  2.683  persona,  and 
last  year.  It  is  estimated,  the  number  of  So- 
viet performers  on  totir  here  topped  3.000. 

VISITING  SEAlfZN 

In  1972,  the  U.S.  opened  30  deepwater  ports 
to  Soviet  ships.  This  Immediately  gave  Com- 
munist q>les  easy  access  to  this  country.  In. 
1974,  some  14,000  Soviet  crewmen  came 
ashore  at  UjB.  ports.  This  does  not  Include 
the  aeamen  from  Eastern  European  ships 
that  do<A  In  the  UJ3. 

COmiDNUff  COIXABOSATOKS 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  operates  the 
biggest  q)y  network  in  this  country.  But  spies 
from  such  Eastern  European  Communist 
cotintrles  as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia. Hungary  and  Rtunania  collaborate 
with  the  Russians.  Actually,  according  to  the 
Ftollk  accotuit,  they  take  directions  from  the 
KOB. 

Cuba,  although  maintaining  no  embassy  in 
Washington,  has  more  than  a  score  of  people 
In  Its  delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  And 
they  alao  are  described  as  being  very  helpful 
to  the  SoTtet  spy  network. 

In  addition  to  all  these  foreign  Commu- 
BiBta  In  this  country  legally,  there  are  be- 
Usved  to  be  large  numbers  of  nuegals"  pos- 
ing as  citizens  of  the  UJS.  or  friendly 
ooontriea. 

Ssvtet  Intelligence  targets  in  the  UjB.  are 
highly  varied  and  often  stqohistteated.  In 
addltlop  to  military  Information — always  a 
major  concern — spies  are  Interested  In  any- 
thing related  to  new  technology.  In  business 
and  eotMKxnic  data  or  poUtieal  Information — 
and  anything  about  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba. 
AeeordlBg  to  Mr.  FroUk.  "adentiae-tech- 
nlcal  Intalligenoe,  to  v^iksh  the  Gosnmunlst 
regimea  devote  extraordinary  attention,  has 
become  one  of  the  moat  profitable  compo- 
nenta  of  the  intelligence  apparatus."  He 
teatlfled  that  valuable  Inventions,  techno- 
kiglcal  processes  and  scienttflc  research  are 
stolen  on  a  massive  scale. 

FBI  officials  deny  reoent  charges  that  Con- 
grens  haa  been  Infiltrated,  but  Communist 
agents  are  known  to  be  making  a  major 
tf  ort  to  devel(q>  contacts,  exercise  influence 
and  even  recruit  cqaeratives  among  congres- 
sional aides  and  news  reporters.  Ethnic 
groups  in  this  country  are  coiurted — or 
threatened — in  efforts  to  enlist  their  help. 

Easing  of  travel  restrictions  has  made 
qnrlng  easier.  UntU  1974,  Soviet  diplomats 
were  limited  in  their  U.S.  travels  to  a  2S-mlle 
radluB  from  their  place  of  assignment  unless 
given  special  permission.  But  now  that  Amer- 
ican officials  are  permitted  to  travel  a  bit 
more  freely  in  the  Soviet  Union,  curbs  on 
Hussian  travel  have  been  eased  somewhat  in 
return.  So  have  those  ou  Cubans.  And  there 
Is  no  limit  on  the  travel  «f  Russians  on  the 
U JT.  staff.  Curbs  on  Eastern  European  diplo- 
mats vary  according  to  the  rules  ttielf  coun- 
tries apply  to  Americans.  All  Communist  offi- 
cials, howt^'er,   are  supposed  to  stay  away 
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tnaxk.  oertaln  designated  araaa  codk  aa  nla^e 
altaa  or  aai^ar  military  «r  naval  taaeaa. 

Tka  UA  Usiidk  aa  opm  aodatf  that  mudi 
of  ttoe  lafonaatlon  Moaoow  aBekaeMa  be  ob- 
tatnad  overtly— oftan  from  American  pobU- 
eattona.  But  American  ofltelabi  aa)  the  So- 
viets tend  to  distrust  such  printed  data,  sua- 
pecUng  It  U  "pUmtad."  and  prefer  to  get 
tbalr  Intnrmatton  dandeatUiAlj.  "If  they've 
obtained  tt  aacretty.  tbey  aaeuma  It  must  be 
Dkore  aoenrate."  aa  one  ottdal  put  It. 

And  even  in  the  UJB.  open  apdet^.  there 
are  still  many  kinds  of  secrets  to  be  stolen. 

THB  PaTOVT 

How  successful  la  Soviet  espionage  in  this 
country?  UJB.  eflWiale  say  they  eaaiMit  meas- 
ure that  because  tboe  la  ao  much  "we  don't 
know." 

How  successful  Is  American  eounterintel- 
ligoice  in  catching  Soviet  apys? 

Only  seven  membors  of  the  Soviet-bloc 
apparatus  have  been  expelled  from  the  UJS. 
since  1900.  But  "arrests  and  evpulslfMns  are 
only  a  minor  way  of  dealing  with  espionage," 
explains  an  American  official.  "They  ai*only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Our  major  aim  la  to 
neutrali2e  their  effectiveness.  Proaecutlon  is 
secondary,  since  otta«r  Int^llgence  opwattves 
are  Just  sent  in  to  take  the  place  of  thoee 
sent  home  or  imprisoned. 

"Our  Mg  piobMm  now  Is  the  crowing 
number  of  Commiinlat  officialB  la  the  U£. 
The  more  there  are.  the  greater  Is  their 
Intelligence  capability." 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OP  HOWARD 
HUGHES— PART  TL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MAB«iH;WIJH«.Tlg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March,  S,  197S 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Spotker,  I 
am  inserting  today  the  aeeond  liuteU- 
ment  of  the  PhUadelpfaia  LaQUtoer^  ex- 

pos6  regardijig  Howard  Hughes'  priv- 
ileged relationship  with  sectors  of  the 
American  GoTemment: 

The  Silent  Pabtneb  of  Hdwabb  Hochxs— U 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

Hughes  has  a  history  of  unorthodox  and 
irregular  business  and  political  dealtngs. 

Things  like  the  $100,000  secret  pc^tical 
contribution  delivered  to  Former  Fresldent 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  friend,  Florida  banker 
Charles  (Bebe)  Reborn. 

Or  the  memorandtun  Hughes  sent  to  one 
of  his  asEOciatee  epncernlng  the  billionaire's 
efforts  to  blo(&  undergrouad  nuAear  tests 
in  Mervada,  which  aald  hi  part : 

"There  is  one  man  who  can  acccmpilsh  our 
objective  through  (President  l^ndon  B.) 
Johnson — and  that  umn  la  HHH  (Hubert  H. 
Humphrey) .  Why  dont  we  get  word  to  him 
on  a  basis  of  secrecy  that  Is  reaUy.  really  reU- 
able  that  we  will  give  him  Immsdlatay  full, 
unlimited  support  for  his  campaign  to  enter 
the  White  House  If  he  will  Just  take  this  one 
for  vsV 

With  a  few  Isolated  exceptiMis,  there  has 
never  been  any  independent.  Intensive  pub- 
lic accounting  of  the  more  than  W  httlion 
Hughes  has  received  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment over  the  last  10  years. 

Unlike  other  major  govtiament  eoutrac- 
tors.  Hughes  oompantiMi  bacawae  they  are 
privately  held — are  atxt  nqjoiprad  to  aubmlt 
i^atiTlW  fii^ahi^t^itti  infiaraatloa  to  federal 
ag^cles  such  as  the  Secorttles  and  Exchange 
Commission,  whose  rec^nrds  are  q^n  to  the 
public. 
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Thus,  while  every  other  major  defeii^e  con- 
tractor must  file  public  reports  listing  details 
about  such  things  as  profits  and  assets  and 
liabilities  and  sources  of  loans  and — perhaps 
more  significantly,  self-dealing  financial 
transactions — for  Hughes  companies  all  of 
this  la  kept  secret. 

As  for  Internal  government  audits  on  the 
results  and  even  the  existence  of  which  often 
are  kept  secret — there  is  substantial  reason 
to  question  their  effectiveness  and  their  thor- 
oughness, especially  when  It  comes  to  Hughes 
cx>nipanles. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Tu  a  report  submitted  to  Congie-;.  in  l'iC7. 
tlie  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO).  the 
-io-callea  watchdog  agency  of  the  federal 
government,  listed  36  separate  audit  studies 
It  had  made  on  negotiated  prices  and  had 
delivered  to  the  .secretary  of  defense  from 
January  1966  to  February  1967. 

The  list  Included  all  the  familiar  defen.sc 
contractors — Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  the 
Boeing  Co.,  Westlngliouse  Baectrlc  Corp., 
General  Electric  Co.,  the  Radio  Corp.  oi 
America  and  the  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
among  others. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  list 
of  36  audits.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  a  company 
that  during  the  same  period  had  received 
negotiated  contract.s  worth  upward  of  a 
quarter-billion  dollars-. 

The  OAO  does  not  audit  defense  contracts 
on  a  systematic  basis,  and  when  such  audits 
are  made,  they  geueruily  are  something  less 
than  intensive. 

Yet,  even  the  few  OAO  audit  reports  of 
Hughes  defense  contracts  that  The  InquU-er 
has  been  able  to  obtain  contain  an  assort- 
ment of  examples  ol  overcharging  by  the 
company. 

An  official  in  the  OAO  general  counsel  > 
oftice — which  for  more  than  four  month.s 
now  has  refused  to  mpke  public  all  its  audits 
of  Hughes  contracts — explained  the  agency's 
procedures  this  way: 

"We  sometimes  do  self -Initiated  audits. 
Sometimes  they  are  intensU-e.  Most  of  the 
time  they  are  not.  We  rely  a  lot  on  what  the 
individual  agencies  do"  in  their  own  audits 
of  their  contractors. 

"I  should  imagine  tiieir  (Hiitiht-si  IJefense 
Department  contracts  are  done  (audited)  on 
a  regular  basis  by  'he  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency." 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Ayencv.  tlie 
arm  of  the  Defen.'se  Department  on  which 
the  OAO  acknowledges  it  relies  heavily  for 
its  information,  does  Inceed  audit  Hughes 
military  contracts  regularly.  But  the  agency 
considers  the  majority  of  Its  audit  rcporis,  if 
not  all  of  them,  to  be  confldenlial 

RFQUEST  SUBMITTED 

In  a  letter  to  the  Defense  Deparinient 
dated  last  Sept.  9.  The  Inquirer  subnlltted  a 
request  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  examine  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  reports  on  Hughes  companies 

In  sequence,  this  is  what  happened : 

i     The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  iioti- 

"^d  executives  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.   and 

I^ghes"  Summa  Corp.  that  The  Inquirer  had 

asKd  to   hispeoc    tlie   government  audit  re- 

por«. 

Curiously,  the  Defetise  Department  agency 
evenT>atlflea  Calvin  J.  Collier,  vice  president 
o#-HughSC;jool  Co.  In  Houston,  of  Tlie  In- 
quirer requffet. 

Ostensibly.  Howard  Hughes  no  longer  has 
any  connection  with  Hughes  Tool  Co..  which 
has  been  a  publicly  owned  company  since 
Hughes  sold  his  stock  In  1972.  Collier  is  a 
long-time  Hughes  aide. 

After  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
turned  over  copies  of  The  Inquirer  latter 
to  the  two  Hughes  companies  as  well  as 
Hi.ghes  Tool  Co.,  Hughes  esecutlves  expresaed 
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tlielr  strong  objections  to  the  release  of  tlie 
government  reports. 

A  letter  from  William  F.  Shaw  Jr..  secre- 
tary and  general  attorney  for  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.,  to  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  stated  in  part: 

"Tlie  audit  files  of  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  cleaily  contain  trade  secrets 
and  couunercial  or  tinaiirial  information  of 
Huslifs  Airciiift  Co.  which  is  privileged  and 
cotttidet'.tiul.  the  public  di'-clohure  of  which 
would : 

"Impair  the  governmont's  abilUy  to  obtain 
necessary  inforniailon  in  the  fuiure.  cause 
substantial  if  not  catastrophic  harm  lo  the 
'•onipetliive  position  of  Hughes  .Mrcraft  Co." 

Tlie  Defense  Contract  Auctli  Agency  then 
notified  Huglics  execuilvfs  of  lis  decision — 
that  If  planned  to  abide  by  Hughes'  wishes 
and  reject  The  Inquirer  request  to  look  at 
lio^crnmcnt  audits  of  Hughes  lonipanies.  The 
Hughes  executives  were  told  tills  even  before 
the  agency  notified  t'.n-  nfw^papcr  of  its 
dec  U!on. 

A  teleKriiin  d.ited  Oct  1  mid  .^ent  to  tlie 
Defense  Department  agency  by  the  Hughes 
Hehcfipters  Di\iJlon  of  the  Stunni-i  Corp 
stated  in  part : 

■  We  under-stand  your  agency  Iniends  to 
deny  the  request  ...  In  the  event  your 
agency  should  consider  changing  its  position, 
we  request  that  we  be  promptly  advised  so 
that   \*e  can   take  appropriate  action. 

"Please  advise  if  there  Is  any  further  in- 
formaiton  or  assistiuuo  required  of  us  at  this 
lime  " 

It  was  not  until  two  days  later.  In  a  letter 
ffated  Oct  .'I.  that  an  oiriciul  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  informed  The  In- 
quirer iliat  it  was  reject  inn  the  newspaper's 
reqiics'    to  pxainine  tlie  audit  reports. 

DECISION    AHfEALED 

ilie  leiier  contahis  no  mention  of  the  (act 
ihHi  tile  Defense  Department  agency  fir.st, 
sought  out  the  opinions  of  Hughes  execu- 
tives and  tlien  Issued  a  decision  that  was  in 
accord  wiih   the  wishes  of  tho,se  executives. 

The  inquirer  .subsequf ntly  has  adminis- 
tratively appealed  the  decLslon  by  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  At;ency.  a  required  pro- 
cedural step  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit 
In  federal  court  in  an  effort  to  compel  the 
government  to  make  public  the  government 
report.^. 

How  does  it  come  about  thai  privately 
held  companies  make  the  determination  as 
to  whether  United  Slates  government  re- 
ports— in  tliLs  case  audits  of  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  tax 
money— are  made  available  to  the  public? 

James  (•  Im  no  relation  to  Howard") 
Hughes  deputy  counsel  in  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency,  offered  this  explana- 
tion: "They  (Hughes  executives)  are  the  best 
ones  to  determine  If  the  release  of  fhiancial 
information  will  harm  tliem." 

Tlie  .secrecy  surrounding  Hughes  financial 
data,  as  well  a.s  the  questionable  reliability 
of  iniernal  eovernment  audits,  are  especially 
critical  when  one  rememtiers  that  upward  of 
80  percent  of  Hughes  contracts  with  the 
federal  government  are  a'varded  on  a  nego- 
tiated liasis.  w  iihoi't  anv  competitive 
blddhis;. 

For  the  taxpayer,  tlie  costs  of  such  con- 
tracts can  be  staggering.  Witness: 

Prom  an  Army  evaluation  report  concern- 
ing the  planned  acquisition  ot  light  obseiTa- 
t  lo  n  he  1  icop  ters : 

"Historically,  it  h.i.s  iieen  &ho'.vii  that 
prices  obtained  through  competitive  means 
are  approximately  25  percent  lower  than 
those  obtahied  on  a  sole-source  brwsls." 

Prom  a  statement  to  Congre.ss  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defence  Robert  S.  McNamara: 

"Based  on  our  experience  to  date  and  the 
studies  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  we 
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antit-pi""  initial  price  reductions  on  the 
i-rder  of  25  percent  upon  transferring  Items 
to  competitive  procurement." 

From  a  former  Hlller  Aircraft  Corp.  execu- 
tive, who  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the 
government  practice  of  awarding  contract.s 
without  competitive  bidding,  during  an  ap- 
pearance before  a  congressional  investigat- 
ing Committee: 

"I  think  they  (the  government)  could 
l\n\e  .«;rtved  a  lot  over  the  years — enormous 
amount.^  of  moneys  .  .  .  The  payoff  to  the 
government  Is  so  much  greater  than  that, 
not  just  in  ternvs  of  cost,  but  In  terms  of 
gelling  a  better  machine.  Bell  (Bell  Heli- 
copter Co  )  and  Hlller  kept  developing  new 
maihines  to  bid  against  each  other  at  their 
own  cost  .  .  .  the  incentive  was  always  to 
keep  increa.-lng  the  performance  .  .  ." 

From  a  Defense  Department  specialist  on 
the  Kiatl  of  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wia.)., 
a  long-time  critic  of  military  procurement 
praf  tlces: 

"A  negotiated  coniract  ojiens  the  door  lor 
all  kinds  (>f  problems,  quid  pro  quo  agree- 
inciiis,  conflicts  of  Interest.  But  eventutdly  It 
lesults  in  higher  prices  because  there  Is  no 
competition 

"The  Department  of  Defense  (in  such  a 
case)  waut,s  the  item  and  It  doesn't  care 
how  much  it  costs.  The  company  knows  its 
tlie  only  supplier.  Who  looks  out  for  the 
t.ixpayer?  Competition  results  in  better 
products  at  lower  prices.  We  have  to  keep 
reminding  the  Pentagon  about  the  free 
enterprise  system." 

EXCEEDS  AVER.^r.^: 

DcfeiLse  Document  computer  piintoul.s  of 
Hughe.s  Aircraft  Co.  contracts,  obtained  by 
The  Iiiqtilrer  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  show  that  the  percentage  of  con- 
tracts awarded  to  the  Hughes  company  with- 
out competitive  blddlug  is  siibstautiallj 
higher  than  the  average  percentage  for  all 
otlier  defense  contractors. 

The  Ji813.a  mUllon  worth  of  Defense  De- 
partment contracts  Hughes  Aircraft  Com- 
pany received  In  fiscal  year  1974  were  award- 
ed on  the  following  basis: 

Contracts  worth  $636.6  million— or  76  per- 
cent of  the  total — were  given  to  Hughes 
without  competitive  bidding.  The  average  for 
all  other  defense  contractors  was  56  percent. 

Contracts  worth  $103.3  million — or  18  per- 
cent of  the  total — were  awarded  to  Hughe* 
following  a  design  of  technical  competition. 
The  average  for  all  other  defense  contractors 
was  10  percent. 

Contracts  worth  $73.3  million — or  Jii.-,t  8 
percent  of  the  total — were  awarded  to 
Hughes  on  the  basis  of  price  competition. 
The  average  for  all  other  defense  contractors 
W.1S  34  percent. 

A  breakdown  of  contract  data  for  the  fir.st 
six  months  of  fiscal  year  1075.  the  latest  pe- 
riod for  which  figtires  are  available,  .shows 
an  even  greater  disparity. 

During  the  six-month  period,  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  received  military  contracts  valued 
at  $622.1  million.  Of  that  figure: 

Contracts  worth  $580.5  million — or  93  per- 
cent of  the  total — were  given  to  Hughes  with- 
out any  competition.  The  average  for  all 
other  defense  contractors  was  64  percent. 

Contracts  worth  $37.1  million — or  6  per- 
cent of  the  total — were  awarded  to  Hughes 
following  desigo  or  technical  competition. 
The  average  of  all  other  defense  contractors 
was  10  percent. 

Contracts  worth  $4.5  million — or  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total — were  awarded  to 
Hughes  on  the  basis  of  price  competition 
The  average  for  all  other  defense  contractors 
was  26  percent. 

Perhaps  It  should  not  be  too  surprising 
that  the  company  that  receives  the  largest 
dollar  percentage  of  Defense  Department 
contr.icts  awarded  without  competitive  bid- 
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ding  alflo  la  the  comptmy  most  dependent  on 
government  business  for  Ita  existence. 

A  survey  by  The  Inquirer  showed  that 
Hughes  Aircraft — ^whlch  ranked  eighth 
among  the  100  MMnpanlee  receiving  the 
largest  dollar  volume  of  prime  contracts  from 
the  Defense  Department  in  fiscal  year  1074 — 
is  more  dependent  on  government  business 
than  any  of  the  other  10  largest  military 
contractors. 

Because  of  the  secrecy  that  surrounds  all 
Hughes  business  deallng^s,  and  the  confiden- 
tial manner  In  which  profit  margins  relating 
to  specific  transactions  are  treated  generally 
by  business,  It  is  difficult  to  assess  Hughes 
profits  on  Individual  government  contracts. 

GLOB  At  MARINE  INC.  PROFITS  ON  CIA-HUGHES  CONTRACT 
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1972 »,872,443    K  133, 819  {22, 965, 659  18 

1973 11,464.843      3,431,631    22,877,540  15 

1974 15,153,816      3,256,975    27,141,457  12 


Total. .  35, 491, 102    10, 822, 425    72, 9S4, 656 
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THE  AMERICAN  PARENTS  COMMIT- 
TEE 1976  LEGISLATIVE  GOALS  ON 
BEHALF  OP  CHILDREN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP  NXW  YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Parents  Committee,  the  (ddest  Wash- 
ington public  interest  group  working  ex- 
clusively on  behalf  of  Federal  legislation 
of  our  Nation's  children,  has  recently  is- 
sued its  1976  goals. 

I  believe  that  this  document  provides 
the  best  overview  of  the  problems  and 
solutions  for  some  of  the  critical  issues 
we  face  as  a  nation.  Children,  because 
they  do  not  vote,  are  not  organized,  and 
do  not  have  wealthy,  powerful  lobbies 
fiy:hting  for  their  interests,  are  often  ne- 
glected by  our  Federal  Government.  If 
ever  there  was  a  group  that  needed  to  be 
a  real  "special  interest"  it  is  our  Na- 
tion's children. 

I   commend   the   American  Parents 
Committee  for  their  work  and  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  their  "1976  Federal 
Legislative  Goals  on  Behalf  of  Children." 

The  text  follows : 
1976  Feder.vl  Legislative  Goals  on  Behalf 
or  Children 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    CHILDREN'S    SERVICES 

The  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  '77  of 
the  Ford  Administration  do  great  harm  to 
children's  services.  In  every  area  where  the 
Federal  government  exhibits  some  concern 
for  children — health,  education,  welfare  and 
nutrition — the  Fcnrd  Administration  proposes 
cutbacks,  reductions,  shifts  to  States  that 
cant  afford  new  programs  and  the  lessening 
of  Federal  quality  controls. 

In  his  1977  budget  President  Ford  proposes 
the  elemlnation  of  the  26%  matching  re- 
quirement for  Title  XX  social  services.  This 
will  lead  to  a  reduction  In  aggregate  dollars 
spent  on  such  services.  The  President  is  also 
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requesting  legislation  eliminating  such  cate- 
gorical health  programs  as  family  planning, 
maternal  and  child  health,  VD  control,  ro- 
dent control  and  community  mental  health 
programs.  All  such  programs  are  to  be  amal- 
gamated Into  one  program  with  the  States 
given  "goals"  to  fill.  Such  a  program  would 
not  only  mean  a  reduction  in  overall  dol- 
lars ^>ent  on  health  but  It  would  pit  one 
group  against  another.  It  is  all  too  likely, 
that  If  the  Ford  proposals  were  to  pass,  chil- 
dren would  greatly  suffer. 

Therefore,  we  oppose  the  prc^wsals  of  the 
Ford  budget  to  turn  health,  education,  so- 
cial services  and  chUd  nutrition  Into  bloc 
grants.  We  support  the  continued  existence 
of  categorical  programs  and  urge  that  fiscal 
'77  appropriations  reflect  full  funding  for 
children's  services.  For  example.  Child  Wel- 
fare Services  under  Title  IV-B  of  the  Social 
Sectinty  Act  Is  authorized  at  $246  million,  yet 
only  $50  million  U  appropriated.  This  dis- 
parity Is  so  enormoiis  as  to  distort  the  nature 
of  the  program  by  fragmenting  child  welfare 
services,  often  Into  means-tested  programs. 
In  1976  Congress  will  also  be  faced  with 
renewal  of  the  program  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing.  Unfortunately  in  the  five  years 
this  program  has  been  in  existence  children's 
services  have  received  short  shrift.  Of  the 
$6  billion  spent  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  General  Revenue  Sharing,  less 
than  2  percent  was  spent  on  human  services. 
The  APC  will  <^poGe  a  simple  extension  of 
the  program  unless  efforts  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  unmet  social  needs,  especially 
those  of  children,  are  successful. 

DAT    CARE    AND    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 

The  introduction  of  bearings  on  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act  of  1975,  by  Rep.  John 
Brademas  and  Senator  Walter  Mondale  Is 
to  be  commended.  The  APC  believes  this 
legislation  needs  some  changes  and  modi- 
fications, especially  in  the  amount  of  money 
available.  However  we  shall  continue  to  work 
vigorously  on  behalf  of  legislation  that  will 
provide  universally  available,  high  quality 
day  care  development  programs  to  all  who 
request  them.  Such  legislation  should  (1) 
meet  high  quality  Federal  standards,  which 
shall  be  enforced,  (2)  make  services  available 
to  all  who  need  and  request  them,  (3)  avoid 
such  approaches  as  vouchers  or  other  systems 
that  would  enable  funds  to  go  to  private,  for 
profit  groups,  (4)  be  operated  as  a  public 
utility,  (5)  utilize  existing  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel on  a  full-time,  year  round  ba.sis,  (6) 
provide  education  for  parenting  and  home- 
maker  services,  (7)  Include  parental  Involve- 
ment and  (8)  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

FOSTER    CARE    AND    ADOPTION 

The  APC  will  actively  pursue  Initiatives 
in  the  field  of  foster  care  and  adoption.  We 
shall  work  for  legislation  that  sup{)orts  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  National  Council 
of  Organizations  for  Children  &  Youth  in 
its  Adoption /Foster  Care  Cluster.  SpeclflcaUy 
these  Include  the  protection  of  children  in 
Jeopardy,  no  discrimination  in  services  be- 
cause of  economic  status,  the  adoption  of 
case  review  systems.  Federal  support  for 
adoption  information  exchange  programs, 
guarantees  of  the  confidentiality  of  records, 
uniform  adoption  subsidies  to  be  vested  in 
the  child.  Including  Medicaid  benefits  for 
pre-existing  conditions,  training  for  child 
welfare  workers,  adoptive  parents,  and  post 
placement  counseling.  We  also  support  leg- 
islation to  permit  voluntary  placement  of 
children  in  foster  care  with  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependant  Children  (AFDC)  funds 
with  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardian. 

FOOD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

The  overwhelming  Congressional  supptwi; 
for  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  leglsla- 
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tlon,  over  the  President's  veto,  was  hearten- 
ing. We  will  otmtinue  to  monitor  this  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  regulations  and  program 
gtUdea  are  consistent  with  Congressional  In- 
tent. Tlie  APC  will  work  to  ensure  that  any 
changes  In  food  stamp  legislation  will  be  to 
the  benefit  of  those  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  AMENDMENTS TITI.E  XX 

The  APC  firmly  believes  In  strong  Federal 
standards  In  Federally  funded  child  care 
provided  under  Title  XX.  We  are  opposed  to 
any  relaxation  of  standards,  or  delays  in  en- 
forcement. To  assist  the  States  In  meeting 
these  obligations  we  heartily  endorse  S.  2524, 
the  Long-Mondale  bill,  and  will  work  for  its 
passage.  We  also  believe  It  is  unrealistic  to 
requh^  States,  in  1976,  to  stay  within  a 
spending  ceiling  imposed  In  1972.  The  ceU- 
ing  should  be  done-away-with  or  Its  level 
increased  w  raised.  We  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  Ford  Administration's  proposal 
to  make  social  services  a  bloc  grant  system 
with  no  required  State  match.  Such  a  pro- 
posal, if  enacted,  would  mean  a  25%  reduc- 
tion in  aggregate  dollars  spent  on  such  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  the  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate any  Federal  standards  or  requirements 
in  the  spending  of  Federal  money.  This,  we 
believe,  could  only  lead  to  dangeroiis  situa- 
tions for  children. 

FAMILY  PLANNING 

The  right  of  families  to  plan  for  and  space 
the  number  of  children  they  desire  Is  a 
fundamental  goal  erf  the  APC.  The  action  of 
Congress  in  overriding  President  Fwd's  veto 
of  this  program  is  to  be  commended.  We  have 
xirged  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port, increased  appropriations  In  this  field. 
We  must  go  beyond  the  22  million  women 
currently  being  served.  APC  wiU  support  the 
development  of  a  range  of  safe  and  effective 
means  of  family  planning  and  contraceptive 
methods  and  the  comprehensive  availability 
of  all  methods  to  enable  families  to  achieve 
their  family  size  goals. 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION      <' 

With  shrinking  financial  resources  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  and  Increasing  taxpay- 
er resistance,  the  APC  believes,  with  the 
National  Education  Association  and  other 
education  organizations,  that  the  Federal 
government  must  assume  Its  obligation  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  public  schools. 
The  Federal  government  has  a  demonstrable 
national  interest  in  providing  quality  educa- 
tion for  all.  The  APC  continues  to  support 
existing  categorical  aid  programs,  such  as 
compensatory  education,  innovative  services, 
vocational  education,  higher  education,  as- 
sistance to  the  handicapped  and  gifted,  bi- 
lingual and  Indian  education.  It  also  urges 
that  the  appropriate  comniittees  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  administration  of  these 
categorical  aid  programs  as  well  as  over- 
sight on  the  enforcement  of  anti-discrimlna- 
tlon  requirements  in  Federally  asslstert  pro- 
grams under  Title  VI  ol  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

SUPPLEMEVTARY     SECURITY     INCOME     <S£I)      FOP. 
CHTT.DRFN 

Title  XVI  Of  the  Social  Security  Act  should 
be  amended  to  permit  otherwise  eligible  chil- 
dren in  public  non-medical  Institutions  to 
receive  the  full  SSI  entitlement  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  in  comparable  private  insti- 
tutions. 

Additional  outreach  activities  should  be 
mounted  to  assure  that  families  of  eligible 
disabled  children  in  their  own  homes  are 
advised  of  their  rights  to  SSr  and  assisted 
in  applying. 

An  amendment  to  Title  XVll  will  be  sought 
to  mandate  referral  of  SSI  children  to  ap- 
propriate health,  social  and  educational  serv- 
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Ices  (Dole  bill).  The  current  low-enrollments 
In  this  program  make  It  more  Imperative 
that  outreach  be  done  and  ellglbUlty  require- 
ments be  changed.  The  APC  will  also  work  to 
change  current  eligibility  regulations  which 
are  unduly  harsh.  We  support  a  proposal  that 
would  deem  a  portion  of  the  famllya  Income 
to  be  the  child's  rather  than  the  »r.t!re  fam- 
ily s  Income. 

H.\NDICAPPED     CHH-DREN 

In  November  1975  Congress  pasocd  a  bill 
for  the  public  education  of  the  handicapped. 
We  shall  support  all  efforts  to  get  the  legis- 
lation funded. 

AID   TO    DEPENDENT    CHII.DRFN 

laiprovemeut  of  provisions  for  neetly  cliil- 
ciien  and  their  parents  under  the  Aid  To 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  (APDC) 
1-  of  major  importance  at  this  time  of 
rising  prices;  increasing  unemployment  and 
other  sources  of  growing  need.  While  a  Fed- 
cial  program  should  be  the  goal,  at  the 
i-ery  lea.st  Federal  funds  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  minimum  State  standards.  In- 
creases related  to  rlolng  costs  of  living,  and 
wider  ehglbllUy  iucludUig  mandatory  pro- 
•.  -,ion  for  need  due  to  unemployment.  We 
r.No  .support  a  change  In  Federal  regulation 
•;iat  will  requue  eligibility  of  all  needy  preg- 
ii-^iit  women. 

X.\nONAt.    HEALTH    INSCRANtE 

Tie  APC  If  committed  to  enactment  of 
r Mmprehen.sive  national  health  Insurance.  It 
u  ovir  view  that  the  legislation  must  Include 
••ervices  to  pregnant  women.  Infants  and 
tiiildren  as  well  as  the  full  range  of  contra- 
(f-ptive  and  family  planning  services 

CHtLDREN'S    HEALTH    PROGRAMS 

The  APC  strongly  believes  in  eni.ancing 
existing  Federal  programs  In  the  area  ol 
children's  health.  Speclflcally.  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  extension  of  the  Title  V  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  program.  Only  2 
States  are  currently  offering  all  mandated 
>.frvice.«i  and  nationwide  83  projects  exist 
where  253  are  required.  The  Administration 
has  severely  restricted  the  staffing  of  this 
program  ovor  Congressional  objections.  We 
-hall  work  to  restore  the  necessary  staff  posi- 
'.ons. 

The  -APC  also  believes  that  programs  for 
dilldren  under  Title  XIX.  The  Early  Peri- 
odic Screening.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
p.ogiam  (EPSDT) .  offers  the  best  hope  for 
preventive  madlclne  for  children.  We  shall 
continue  to  work  with  the  Administration  to 
ensiu-e  that  this  program  is  in  place  In  all 
States  and  will  work  with  Congress  on  any 
necessary  legislative  changes.  We  view  with 
ffivor  any  attempt  to  ear-mark  funds  for 
children    In    broad   range    health    programs. 

.1VVTSJLT.    JUSTICE    AND    DELINqfeeNCT 
PHEVENTIOK 

Recent  crime  statistics  show  that  crime  by 
young  people  Is  Increasing  faster  than  crime 
among  any  other  age  group.  It  Is  appalling 
that  in  light  of  this,  the  Ford  Administration 
in  PV  '76  as=ked  for  no  appropriations  for  this 
program.  Congress  did  appropriate  some 
money  and  the  APC  supported  this.  We  shall 
work  to  ensvu-e  the  Integrity  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act.  and  that  this  program  continues 
to  receive  needed  funds.  We  shall  also  work 
to  ensure  that  States  and  local  governments 
live  up  to  the  law  as  It  regards  preveiition. 
diversion  from  the  traditional  juvenile  jus- 
nce  system  and  alternatives  to  inappropriate 
;ustuiiticin.'\i  caie. 

CHn-D    LABOR 

The  .\PC  hoi  long  advocated  protective 
luia  labor  legislation.  Attempts  have  been 

..:  .de  m  the  past,  and  will  likely  occur  again, 
J    exempt   some  areas  from  the  provisloa 

■.■ohibiiing  children  xtnder  12  from  working 
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m  the  fields.  We  shall  oppose  all  such  moves. 
Strict  enforcement  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  Is  necessary  and  we  v.  :M  work  to  see 
that  they  enforce  the  law. 

rNICEF 

Because  of  recent  actiuu.s  o^^llie  Cuited 
Nations,  many  in  the  United  Stbtes  are  ques- 
tioning the  US.  commitment  to  the  world 
body.  The  APC  will  work  to  make  sure  that 
tho  United  States  contribution  to  UNICEF 
will  not  be  cut  and  reiterates  Its  support  for 
the  life  suptainlng  work  of  UNICEP.  The 
APC  wlil  work  for  full  fmiding  of  the  $20 
million  authorization  for  each  of  the  next 
two  years.  We  deplore  the  intent  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Ford  Admlni-stratlon  decreasing 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNICEF. 

TEENACr       PREGNANCT 

The  APC  applauds  the  initiatives  in  this 
field  by  Senators  Bayh  and  Kennedy.  Teen- 
age pregnant  mothers  are  in  high  risk  situa- 
tions. Over  800,000  teenagers  gave  birth  last 
y  ear  and  the  number  is  rising.  Teenage  preg- 
nancy is  the  concluding  segment  In  a  cycle  of 
low  blrth-wcight  babies,  whose  mothers  have 
little  education  and  whose  future  is  bleak. 

CHILD    CARE    AND    TAX    RFFOBM 

In  March.  1975  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion allowing  child  care  deductions  from  per- 
sonal Income  tax.  In  December,  1975,  the 
House  passed  legislation  allowing  a  tax  credit 
for  20  ■  of  child  care  expenses.  In  each  case, 
the  other  body  rejected  the  provision  because 
of  time  or  parliamentary  problems.  In  1978, 
the  APC  wlil  work  to  get  the  House  provi- 
sion p,t.^secl  again  by  both  Houses. 
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ATLANTANS  HELP  THE  BLIND  IN 
KENYA 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  International  Eye  Foundation  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  conducted  sev- 
eral health  programs  which  success- 
fully implement  the  congressional  man- 
date in  the  area  of  foreign  assistance. 
As  a  result.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  'Whit- 
field. lEF  volunteers  from  Atlanta,  are 
presently  directing  the  only  ophthalmo- 
loglcal  medicare  program  In  Kenya.  This 
facility  which  serves  more  than  11  mil- 
lion Kenyans,  has  introduced  valuable 
knowledge  to  the  area,  improved  the 
standards  of  health  care,  and  restored 
vitality  to  the  lives  of  many  Africans. 
The  International  Eye  Foundation,  which 
has  sponsored  such  humanitarian  efforts 
with  admirable  stamina  and  under  low 
e.\penditures.  Is  commended  for  the  med- 
ical and  diplomatic  accomplishments 
that  liave  ensued.  The  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  magazine  depicts  this 
achievement  through  the  following  arti- 
cle'. 

.\tlamtans  Help  the  Blind  in  Kenya 
(By  Suzanne  >\lilt field) 

In  the  clear  light  of  an  African  dawn, 
Randolph  and  I  set  out  on  foot  for  the  hos- 
pital. As  we  walked  we  watched  the  cloud* 
lift  from  malze-flUed  valleys  to  conceal  the 
glaciered  peaks  of  Mt.  Kenya  that  rise  17,- 


000  feet  above  the  Lalkipla  plains  into  an 
equatorial  sky.  Mud-red  dogs  barked  and 
cocks  crowed.  Wisps  of  eucalyptus  and  cedar 
smoke  were  rising  through  the  roof  thatch 
of  huts  Hlong  the  way  and  the  air  smelled 
of  this  wood  smoke,  mud,  cows,  and  green- 
ness. 

Wlien  >ve  reached  the  clinic  at  tlie  pro- 
viacial  hospital,  Muriuki  was  waiting  for 
II.-.  warming  himself  In  the  pale  morning 
.sun  I  .sleepily  greeted  him  in  Klkuyu.  "Nya- 
tia  riu?  '  "Nlcwega  inuno,"  he  replied  witli 
a  smile  on  his  face  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  laud  rover  for  me  to  climb  In.  Today 
the  mobile  eye  unit  was  going  to  Kerugoya, 
and  even  though  I  have  been  working  here 
for  more  than  two  years  I  still  feel  a  tingle 
of  excitement   when   we  set   otU. 

As  I  sat  In  the  rover  while  the  team  checked 
supplies  and  loaded  the  heavy  wooden  sa- 
fari box.  I  daydreamed  back  to  our  last  days 
In  New  York  City.  I  saw  my.self  In  otir  dark 
westside  apartu'ient  wiring  together  old 
steamer  trunks  that  held  only  es-'^ontial  be- 
longings: clothes,  surgical  instrimient",  med- 
ical bookf,  a  shortwave  radio,  cunera.  dark- 
room equipment  and  cr.niping  eear.  We  were 
preparing  to  take  a  freighter  voyage  to  Kenya 
and  to  beghi  work  there  for  the  International 
Eye  Foimdatlon  and  tlie  Kenya  Ministry  of 
Health  We  would  help  put  into  operation  a 
mobile  eye  unit  program  that  would  sene 
tlie  four  million  Kikuyu  Wameru  and 
Waembu  people  who  live  arotuid  Mt.  Kenya. 

Both  Randolph  and  I  giew  up  in  Atlanta. 
We  went  to  Lovett  and  Westminster.  Ran- 
dolph went  ofif  to  Princeton  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Medical  School.  As  a 
freshman  I  started  at  Wellesley  College  but  I 
soon  married  Randy  and  graduated  from  the 
university  the  same  day  he  graduated  from 
the  medical  school.  For  the  next  five  years 

1  taught  kindergarten  In  New  York,  while 
he  specialized  in  ophthalmology. 

During  those  years  of  wild  subway  rides. 
walks  In  Central  I>ark,  museums  and  eve- 
nings with  friends,  we  dreamed  and  fancied 
about  a  mobile  medical  unit  of  some  sort 
In  a  faraway  place.  Just  to  make  sure  that 
I  would  be  on  board  when  the  time  came  to 
go.  I  took  home-study  courses  in  ophthalmic 
nursing  and  during  siuumer  months,  worked 
in  the  operating  room  and  clinic  where  Ran- 
dv  was  training. 

Dreams  and  two  years'  worth  of  leflters 
and  conversations  finally  paid  off  when  Ran- 
dy met  Dr.  J.  H.  King  of  the  International 
Eye  Foundation  In  Washington,  D.C.  Tlie 
lEF  was  begun  as  an  organization  to  ar- 
range short-term  exclianges  of  medical  stu- 
dents between  tJhe  United  States  and  lesser 
developed  countries.  Randy,  however,  would 
be  an  experimental  long-term  fellow — a  doc- 
tor who  had  finished  his  specialized  medical 
training  and  wants  to  work  outside  the 
United  States  for  a  few  years. 

Our  base  was  to  be  Nyerl.  a  small  Kikuyu 
trading  center  100  miles  north  of  the  capi- 
tal, Nairobi.  I  can  vividly  remember  the 
long  truck  ride  upcountry  and  all  the  ques- 
tions that  were  in  my  mind:  Will  I  like  It? 
Will  It  be  green?  Will  our  house  be  made 
of  mud  and  wattle?  Will  there  even  be  a 
house? 

.Just  outside  of  Nairobe  the  land  was  main- 
ly dry  rolling  hills  covered  with  acacia 
scrub.  Each  mile  closer  to  Mt.  Kenya,  the 
land  became  hilller  and  a  little  greener. 
The  scenery  became  mcredlbly  beautiful. 
The  land  lay  In  a  series  of  ridges  and  steep 
ravines  cut  by  rivers  hurrying  down  from 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  overwhelming  color  was  green.  The 
short  rains  had  Just  begun  and  even  the 
shoulder  of  the  road  was  sprouting  maize 
and  bean  plants.  The  steep  slopes,  as  well, 
were   mosaics  of   vegetables  and  the  rivers 
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were  fringed  by  chartreuse  banana  trees. 
Strange-shaped  trees  and  thatched  huts  dot- 
ted the  ridges. 

The  deep  sky  was  puffed  with  bUlowlng 
clouds,  visible  to  the  point  where  they  fell 
below  the  horlaon.  I  felt  high  .  .  .  and  I 
was.  The  altitude  was  Just  over  6,000  feet 
a.s  the  old  truck  lumbered  into  Nyerl  It- 
self. , 

Far   from  being  the  quiet  country  town 
that  we  had  expected,  Nyerl  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  is  almost  bursting  at  the  seams. 
Huge   country   buses,    weather-beaten   land 
rovers    and    Peugeot    taxis    made    progress 
along  the  street  a  pretty  tricky  affair.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  study  the  multitude  of 
open-fronted  general  stores  that  lined  the 
way.  I  now  know  that  they  all  stock  exact- 
ly the  same  goods:  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  maize 
meal,  curry  powder,  drugs,  blankets,  seeds, 
soap,  dress  material,  tobacco  and  matches. 
We   also   passed   a   large   fenced-off  open 
space  that  serves  as  the  municipal  market. 
Three  days  a  week  women  from  the  surround- 
ing countryside  carry  in  huge  loads  of  fiesh 
produce,  supporting  well  over  100  pounds  on 
their  backs,  held  by  a  leather  strap  around 
their  forehead.  They  unload  and  sit  behind 
the  displays  of  food  that  they  have  arranged 
on  burlap  sacks  laid  on  the  ground.  They 
come  to  sell.  But  most  of  all  they  come  to 
enjoy  a  day  of  companionship  and  gossip. 
Now  when  I  need  something  that  Is  not  in 
my  own  garden  I  do  my  shopping  herw.  I 
quickly  learned  enough  Kikuyu  to  know  that 
you  get  six  bananas  for  "thumuni"  (7  cents) , 
that  you  can  get  pumice  stone  to  Shave  your 
legs  with  and  the  dried  insldea  of  a  squash  to 
wash   with.  There  are  spinach,  gieen  peas, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  kaJe,  collards,  dried  com 
and  lieans,  potatoes  and  onions. 

Eventucdly  we  parked  the  truck  by  the 
Provincial  Headquarters  where  we  went  to 
find  out  about  government  housing.  We  both 
were  apprehensive  because  we  had  been 
warned  that  nothing  would  be  available.  But 
luck  was  with  us,  an  old  house  on  the  edge  of 
town  bad  t>een  vacated  that  same  day.  We 
climbed  back  into  the  truck  and  as  we  made 
the  last  short  pcwt  of  our  Jotimey,  I  wondered 
where  those  10,000  miles  would  finally  lead 
us. 

We  soon  turned  into  a  muddy  drive  and  I 
was  delighted  with  what  I  saw.  Set  In  l^e 
middle  of  a  four-acre  compound,  obscured  by 
chest-high  weeds,  was  a  rambling  wooden 
structure  with  a  red  corrugated  tin  roof.  A 
long  veranda  running  the  full  length  of  the 
house  faced  the  snowy  peaks  of  Mt.  Kenya. 
Built  In  the  early  century  by  the  British 
Colonial  Government,  It  now  looked  like  a 
deserted  rec  hall  from  summer  camp 
memories. 

The  trip  was  over.  But  my  working  days 
were  not.  I  had  no  idea  how  much  I  would 
have  to  learn  in  order  to  set  up  house.  How 
do  I  live  without  a  refrigerator?  How  do  I 
make  mayonnaise  with  a  fork?  Will  the 
chickens  come  back  If  I  let  them  out?  How 
deep  should  I  plant  carrot  seeds?  How  do  I 
do  the  laundry  In  the  bathtub? 

That  last  question  was  answered  after  my 
first  load  of  stiff  Levis,  thick  towels  and  giant 
bed  sheets.  We  took  on  Glchohi  as  a  hired 
hand — and  a  strong  one,  too.  He  dug  a  trash 
pit,  turned  over  a  plot  for  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, started  a  compost  pile,  built  fires  for  hot 
water,  slashed  down  the  tall  weeds,  washed 
and  scrubbed  the  house  and  told  the  rats  to 
"tliii  natrega." 

When  the  house  was  somewhat  under  con- 
trol, v.e  went  down  to  the  hospital  which  was 
to  serve  as  the  center  of  operations  for  the 
mobile  eye  vinlt.  The  hospital  lias  good  facil- 
Itie.^:  operating  ro<Mn,  X-ray  machine  and 
simple,  clean  wards  with  250  l>eds.  However, 
the  eye  clinic  was  a  bit  of  a  surprise.  We 
ionncl  it  by  dodging  our  way  beneath  dozens 
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of  lines  of  drying  bedclothes,  down  a  grassy 
slope  behind  the  hospital  complex  to  a 
wooden  shed  originally  planned  as  a  food 
stcHrehouse.  The  middle  room  In  the  shed  had 
been  cleared  of  its  cabbages  and  corn,  and  on 
the  door  "eye  clinic"  had  been  written  in 
baUpolnt  on  a  tiny  piece  of  adhesive  tape. 
Crowded  around  the  door,  a  few  on  benches 
but  mostly  on  the  ground,  were  some  60 
patients  waiting  to  be  seen. 

As  we  entered  the  room  I  took  a  mental 
photograph :  white  pastelx>ard  walls,  sawdust 
on  the  floor,  a  bucket  of  wash  water  in  one 
corner  with  a  towel  and  soap  nearby,  an  ex- 
amining table  and  a  small  folding  camp  table. 
Seated  on  a  stool  near  the  door  was  the 
Kikuyu  medical  assistant,  Charles  Karugu. 
He  was  examining  a  small  girl's  eye,  using  a 
flashll^t.  'When  he  saw  us,  he  stopped  what 
he  was  doing  and  greeted  us  warmly.  "Wel- 
come to  Nyerl.  WeTe  so  gUd  that  you  have 
arrived  safely." 

H*  then  Introduced  us  to  the  other  two 
members  of  the  team — Gathua,  the  driver, 
and  Muriuki,  the  general  assistant.  I  shook 
hands  with  Muriuki,  a  taU  man  al>out  my 
age.  "Ore  mweiga."  he  said.  I  smiled,  figuring 
that  it  must  be  a  Kikuyu  greeting.  I  tried 
not  to  stare  but  I  knew  that  before  they 
had  been  chosen  by  Karugu  to  be  members 
of  the  eye  team,  they  both  had  been  sub- 
sistence farmers  living  in  thatched  huts  In 
the  hills  outside  Nyert.  Now  It  would  be  my 
Job  to  train  them  to  be  sterUe  nurses,  to 
take  care  of  the  delicate  eye  instruments,  to 
prepare  a  sterile  surgical  tray  and  to  assist 
the  Buigeon. 

It  would  be  Randy's  Job  to  train  Karugu. 
an  experienced  medical  assistant,  to  be  an 
astute  ophthalmic  clinician  and  to  do  major 
eye  surgery.  What  fun.  We  both  were  sure 
that  we  would  learn  as  much  as  they  would. 
Gathua  slammed  the  back  door  of  the 
rover  and  woke  me  from  my  memories. 
Randy,  Karugu  and  Muri\ikl  climbed  In  and 
we  were  off  to  Kerugoya. 

The  idea  of  a  land  rover  rigged  up  as  a 
medical  unit  bumping  through  the  African 
bush  had  filled  me  with  excitement.  In 
reality,  such  a  unit  is  not  Just  exciting  but 
the  most  practical  and  the  least  expensive 
way  to  deliver  riu-al  eye  care.  When  you 
consider  that  there  Is  a  doctor-patient  ratio 
of  1  to  50,000  in  rural  Kenya,  It  becomes 
apparent  that  someone  besides  a  trained 
doctor  wUl  have  to  do  some  medical  work. 
The  African  medical  assistant  Is  the  answer. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  mobile  unit  to  the 
people  came  about  because  of  the  particular 
conditions  existing  in  Kenya.  First,  there  is 
a  population  of  about  11  million  people  who 
live  in  areas  where  travel  and  communica- 
tions are  difficult.  Second,  there  are  only 
two  ophthalmologists  who  work  in  the  rural 
area.  Third,  the  incidence  of  blindness  Is  10 
times  higher  here  than  In  the  United  States. 
And,  more  than  80  percent  of  this  blindness 
Is  either  preventable  through  improved 
hygiene  or  curable  through  surgery  and  med- 
ical treatment. 

Randy  is  in  charge  of  three  of  the  six 
units  in  Kenya.  Each  unit  Is  coniposed  of 
three  Africans,  all  belonging  to  the  tribe 
which  Uvea  in  the  area  that  the  unit  serves. 
This  is  most  important  because  tliere  are  30 
major  and  40  mhior  tribes  and  each  has  Its 
own  history,  language  and  ways  of  living. 

Although  based  in  a  rui-al  hospital,  each 
unit  Is  self-sufficient.  Each  has  its  own  land 
rover,  medical  supplies  and  instruments. 
Everything  is  packed  into  a  sturdy,  dust- 
proof  wooden  box  and  unpacked  at  the  clinic 
location.  Tlie  empty  box  then  serves  as  a 
table.  Because  frequently  there  is  neither 
electricity  nor  running  water  at  the  clinic, 
the  team  carries  Its  own  medicines,  water, 
instruments,   camping   gas  sterili:-.3r,   sterile 
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gowns  and  drapes  and  has  its  own  surgical 
light— a  hand-held  car  spotlight  that  runs 
off  the  rovWs  battery.  In  addition,  tt  carries 
food  and  camping  gear  when  neceBsary. 

Mt.  Kenya  is  the  visual  and  physical  focal 
point  of  our  eye-unit  safaris.  As  we  travel 
aroimd  and  down  the  radiating  arms  of  the 
old  volcano,  the  scene  changes  from  a  lush 
forest  filled  with  the  smeU  of  leaf  mold 
juniper,  cedar  and  oUve  to  black  lava  flows. 
umbreUa  thorn  trees  and  gazeUee  grazing  on 
golden  plains. 

Since  Nyerl  is  so  close  to  the  mountain, 
whenever  Randy  and  I  have  a  chance,  we 
pack  ovir  backpacks  and  head  up  to  the 
peak  area  for  a  few  days.  With  Increased 
altitude  the  forest  gives  way  to  feathery  al- 
pine bamboo,  then  opens  onto  tussock  grass- 
land that  is  dotted  with  wUd  gladioli,  lobelia 
and  giant  heather.  Even  though  we  are  on- 
the  equator,  as  we  hear  the  t<q)  at  16,000 
feet  we  drink  from  cold,  crystal  clear  tarns 
and  ascend  snow-covered  glaciers.  Sitting 
atop  Pt.  Lenaua  I  can  look  in  a  circle  at  all 
the  places  that  we  visit  for  clinics. 

Our  trip  today  takes  us  around  the  south 
end  of  the  mountain  on  a  red  dirt  road  that 
winds  along  ridges  and  down  across  fast 
streams.  The  countryside  has  high  rainfall 
and  Is  among  the  most  fertile  on  the  con- 
tinent. Fields  that  line  our  way  are  l>eing 
cultivated  by  women  with  pangas,  a  macbete- 
llke  Instrument.  Old  men  in  long  ragged 
coats  are  watching  their  cows  and  goats  graze 
along  the  edge  of  the  road.  None  of  us  can 
decide  if  the  livestock  are  more  of  a  menace 
to  Gathua  than  are  the  wildly  painted  coun- 
try buses  that  lureh  ahead  of  us,  top-heavy 
with  chairs,  bicycles,  chickens  and  baskets, 
spewing  out  clouds  of  impenetrable  black 
exhaust. 

As  clinics  are  held  regularly,  word  spreads, 
and  often  more  than  200  people  walk  for 
mUes  along  cattle  tracks,  down  dirt  roads 
and  across  meadows  to  attend.  Frequently, 
blind  old  people  are  led  in  by  their  grand - 
chUdren.  Once  an  almost  blind  Somali 
woman  appeared  at  the  Meru  clinic  and  was 
signed  up  for  cataract  surgery.  Only  when 
It  was  time  for  her  to  go  home  did  the  team, 
who  do  not  speak  her  language,  discover  that 
she  had  walked  in  alone  from  Mandera — 300 
mUes  across  the  desert.  Upon  her  return  she 
became  a  living  advertisement  and  now  each 
week  one  or  two  lone  Somalia  wander  into 
Meru  looking  for  the  "daktarl  ya  macho  " 
(eye  doctor). 

In  the  early  days,  attendance  at  the 
Kerugoya  clinic  was  so  poor  that  Karugu 
had  considered  not  going  there  any  more. 
Wacliira  Warithi  changed  aU  that.  When  we 
arrived  one  day  he  was  sitting  in  the  grass 
outside  the  clinic  door.  Obviously  he  was  an 
old  man  but  he  had  an  air  of  strength  and 
importance  in  his  bearing.  He  wore  a  brown 
blanket  toga  style  and  his  long  stretched 
earlobes  drooped  nearly  to  his  shoulder:!. 
When  his  turn  came  he  stood  In  the  middle 
of  the  room,  his  walking  stick  in  one  hand 
and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  and  sang  a  hymn 
In  Kikuyu  .  .  .  'ask  and  the  door  will  be 
opened  unto  you."  He  told  Randolph  that  if 
he  could  see  again  he  would  bring  all  the 
blind  people  of  his  village  to  the  clinic.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  an  Important  chief 
and  had  six  wives  and  countless  children. 
He  was  true  to  his  word.  Ever  since,  we  have 
had  more  than  enough  peoole  waiting  for  us 
tliere. 

Kerugoya  was  where  I  met  Koye  Tor  tor  a. 
She  is  a  youug  Borana  girl  who  had  been 
blind  with  congenital  cataracts  ever  since 
she  could  remember.  Her  people  live  in  the 
arid  country  near  Isiolo.  They  herd  cattle 
and  live  on  a  diet  of  blood  and  milk.  They 
normally  do  not  seek  medical  help  but  for 
some  unusual  reason  Koye's  father  brought 
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her  to  the  Isiolo  health  center.  The  medical 
as0l«t*nt  pmt  bappeiiMl  to  know  Kanigu 
and  txaataomt  fbm  fatlier  to  b«To  the  girl 
diiren  by  •  Mena  of  hU  to  nwet  tm  »t 
Kenigcqrs-  ttM  UTlTed  from  the  hot  desert 
dreaaed  odIt  tat »  piece  of  ^een  materia].  Ae 
no  one  qxkelwr  language,  she  wae  the  moet 
intsttag  sonl  th»t  I  have  ever  seen.  For  more 
Chan  two  Tnontm,  while  Randy  operated  on 
both  eyes,  she  stayed  alone  in  the  hospital 
ar.d  never  saw  lier  TamUy.  Happily  when  ehe 
'.vent  back  down  to  the  desert's  dusty  face, 
s!ie  was  wearing  the  piece  of  green  material 
and  a  pair  of  cataract  glasses.  Only  then  did 
she  see  how  far  from  home  she  had  been. 

This  day  when  we  arrived  at  the  clinic 
there  was  a  man  waiting  who  had  been  in 
the  forest  setting  traps  and  had  suddenly 
come  upon  a  cape  buffalo.  The  buffalo  pro- 
ceeded to  chase  him  into  the  cruel  "wait-a- 
bit"  thorn  bush  and  one  long  thorn  pierced 
the  cornea  of  his  right  eye.  Both  Kanigii 
and  Randy  examined  his  eye  and  could  see 
that  the  aqueous  was  leaking  out  but  they 
couldn't  And  the  tear.  Since  Randy  had  Just 
been  donated  a  portable  operating  micro- 
scope, he  was  happy  to  admit  Malna  for 
iurgery  so  he  could  try  it  out.  Using  the 
scope  he  hoped  that  he  could  see  where  the 
cornea  needed  sewing. 

The  next  nK>mlng.  surgery  day,  Gathua 
drove  the  rover  up  to  the  room  where  we 
would  operate,  connected  the  spotlight  to 
the  battery  and  threaded  the  cord  in 
through  the  window.  In  the  meantime  Murl- 
uki  and  I  had  started  scrubbing  down  coun- 
ters, stools  and  surgical  trays.  We  put  the 
Instruments  into  the  portable  sterilizer.  The 
drapes  were  arranged  and  we  set  out  saline. 
.spirits,  tape  and  tubes  of  ointment.  All  was 
ready. 

Gathua  walked  in  with  Malna  and 
helped  him  climb  onto  the  op>erating  table. 
Karugu  gave  the  local  anesthetic  Injection. 
During  ttie  operation  Maina  lay  so  stUl  that 
even  his  toes  did  not  wiggle.  Randy  easily 
located  the  tear  with  the  scope  and  we  all 
had  a  look.  Things  were  going  along  Just 
fine  until  Murluki  who  was  taking  his  turn 
as  the  sterile  nurse  annotinced  that  he 
couldn't  find  the  special  suture  that  Randy 
needed  to  do  the  sewing.  These  corneal  su- 
tures are  thinner  than  a  single  hair  on  the 
head  of  someone  with  very  fine  hair  and  I 
had  warned  Muriukl  to  be  careftil  with  it. 
He  moaned  that  he  had  been  careful  but  as 
he  put  It  In  the  needle  holder.  ".  .  .  it  ran 
away.'  He  then  decided  that  If  the  doctor 
was  sewing  up  a  tear  that  no  one  could  see 
he  would  have  to  u.^^e  a  suture  that  no  one 
could  see  either.  Sadlv.  that  wouldn't  work 
so  we  opened  a  new  package. 

After  tiie  day's  surgery  was  over,  just 
li<e  a  carnival,  we  packed  up  and  headed 
back  to  Nyeri.  We  were  all  tired  and  hun- 
gry so  when  Gathua  spied  a  small  hotel  he 
stopped  and  got  my  thermos  filled  with 
"chal, "  a  smokey  tasting  mixture  of  tea  and 
milk.  He  also  bought  bananas  from  a  lady 
v.ho  had  set  up  shop  on  a  wooden  crate  In 
the  shade  of  a  wild  fig  tree.  We  then  drove 
to  the  Thlba  river  and  got  out  to  have  after- 
noon tea. 

As  we  sat  on  the  bank  we  watched  cai- 
tle  enjoy  a  cool  drink.  Breezes  of  orange  and 
white  butterflies  danced  around  and  unseen 
birds  called.  As  the  sim  dropped  rapidly  to 
the  licrizon.  slanting  beams  Illuminated  tii.y 
pink  viild  flowers  that  were  hidden  in  the 
vieeds  alonK  the  river. 

I  closed  My  eyes  and  wondered  "How  can 
I  be  so  luckyV  I  realize  that  Randolph  and 
I  are  not  in  Kenya  just  to  get  a  job  done, 
out  ratiier  to  work  with  a  different  people 
rnd  to  teach  them  a  skill  that  we  feel  Is 
valtiable.  In  exchange,  we  have  the  oppor- 
r.inity  to  live  in  a  beautiful  countrv  and  a 
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chance  to  slow  down  and  pay  real  attention 
to  being  alive. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  REVTTALIZATION 
ACT  OP  1976 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JCRSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Antitrust  and  Regulatory 
Reform  in  introducing  legislation  entlttod 
the  "Small  Business  Revitalization  Act 
of  1976."  This  proposal  is  designed  to 
lower  taxes  and  increase  investment  in- 
centives to  help  smaller  enterprises  sur- 
vive and  create  more  jobs. 

Of  the  nearly  13  million  businesses 
in  America.  97  percent  can  be  considered 
small.  These  12.6  million  small  businesses 
account  for  more  than  one-half — 52  per- 
cent^ — of  all  employment  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  GNP. 

Too  oft«n,  we  forget  the  vital  role 
small  business  plays  in  oiu'  economy:  cre- 
ating jobs  for  a  growing  work  force,  and 
developing  new  ideas  and  products.  We 
must  remember  that  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  own  a  small  piece  of  the 
market  pie  rather  than  a  few  holding 
ver>'  large  portions,  prices  are  held  down, 
jobs  are  provided  and  a  wide  variety  of 
food.s  and  services  is  assured. 

Today  inequitable  taxes.  Government 
oveiregulation,  incredible  paperwork, 
unavailaBility  of  capital,  high  interest 
rates,  high  energy  costs,  recession,  and 
inflation  combine  to  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  small  business  in  America. 

In  order  to  ease  the  strain  on  small, 
struggling  entrepreneurs,  to  encourage 
others  to  go  into  business  for  themselves, 
and  to  resist  the  oligopolistic  tendencies 
in  our  economy,  the  House  Republican 
leadership  and  the  task  force  on  antl- 
tnist  are  introducing  legislation  to  "bring 
equity  to  the  tax  system  '  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  a  recently 
adopted  Republican  legislative  agenda — 
which  provides  the  American  people  with 
a  solid  notion  of  what  a  Republican-con- 
trolled Congress  would  seek  to  accom- 
plish— this  proposal  attempts  to  ea.se 
four  crucial  difficulties  facing  small  busi- 
nes.^. 

Fir.'.r.  we  propose  a  graduated  invest- 
ment tax  credit  that  dramatically  in- 
creases the  tax  credits  allowed  for  the 
smaller  levels  of  capital  investment. 
Presently,  our  credit  .system  is  of  gi'eater 
benefit  to  large  corporate  entities  than 
to  small  business  concerns.  For  example, 
352  corporations  with  an  income  over  $25 
million  who  filed  for  a  credit  in  1968  re- 
ceived more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
credit  given  that  year.  And  one  million 
of  the  small  companies  which  earned 
less  than  $25,000  received  only  5  percent 
or  less  of  the  total  credit  given.  Our  pro- 
posed graduated  Investment  tax  would 
allow  tax  credits  of  up  to  25  percent  for 
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investment  made  on  depreciable  prop- 
erty purchased  In  furtheraooe  of  the 
small  business.  ProiMrtgr  ol  this  type 
could  range  from  typewrtters  to  tractors. 

Second,  our  propotel  tcvIms  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  achedide  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  Ineome  tax  charged 
against  the  lower  lerels  of  income.  Under 
the  present  tax  system,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen carry  a  disproportionate  tax 
burden.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  for  all 
to  pay  a  48-percent  tax  on  income  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  However,  foreign  tax 
credits  and  investment  tax  credits  effec- 
tively reduce  the  amoimt  paid  by  the 
large  multinational  corporations.  For  ex- 
ample, some  on  companies  pay  no  U.S. 
taxes  at  all.  Our  proposal  will  provide  a 
tax  schedule  which  will  change  the  per- 
centages on  taxable  income  up  to  $70,000. 
with  48  percent  on  taxable  income  over 
$70,000. 

Third,  we  recommend  altering  the 
capital  gains  tax  so  as  to  encourage 
srnall  business  owners  to  sell  to  other 
small  investors — say  their  own  employ- 
ees— ^without  penalty  to  themselves.  The 
present  cairital  gains  structure  rewards 
small  entrepreneurs  for  selling  to  large 
conglomerates  in  exchange  for  income - 
producing  securities.  In  the  past  24  years, 
for  example,  market  concenti-ation  has 
grown;  the  population  of  self-employed 
businessmen  has  been  reduced  from  10.7 
to  7.1  million — a  33  percent  decrease. 
Our  proposal  would  allow  an  individual 
who  sells  or  exchanges  a  small  business 
property  and  then  reinvests  in  other 
qualified  small  business  property  within 
a  year  to  pay  capital  gains  taxes  only  on 
that  amount  of  the  sale  that  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  subsequent  purchase. 

Finally,  we  propose  a  change  in  estate 
tax  payments  so  as  to  allow  Federal 
estate  taxes  to  be  paid  out  of  Uie  income 
of  the  business  over  a  long  peiiod  of  time. 
From  my  own  35  years  of  experience  as 
a  small  businessman,  I  tim  tiiily  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  estate  tax  revisions  to 
enable  the  passing  of  small  business 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  without 
the  drastic  erosion  of  capital  caused  by 
our  present  estate  tax  structure.  Under 
our  proposal,  no  tax  payment  would  be 
required  for  5  years  on  the  first  $300,000 
of  the  estate,  and  then  20  years  would  be 
allowed  for  full  payment  at  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent.  Between  $300,000  and 
$600,000  in  estate  value,  there  would  be 
a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction  in  the 
amount  qualifying  for  the  25-year  mor- 
atorium witli  anioimts  in  excess  of  the 
ba.sc  figure  subject  to  the  current  pay- 
ment rate. 

In  summary,  then,  our  proposed  Small 
Business  Revitnlization  Act  would  pro- 
vide: 

A  graduated  investment  tax  credit  that 
Increases  the  credit  allowed  for  smaller 
leveLs  of  capital  investment: 

A  revision  of  the  corporate  income  tax 
schedule  to  reduce  the  tax  levied  against 
lower  levels  of  income: 

Changes  in  the  capital  gains  tax  to 
encourage  small  business  owners  to  sell 
to  other  small  business  concerns  without 
penalizing  themselves  whenever  they  do 
decide  to  sell  their  businesses; 
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A  change  in  estate  tax  payments  so  as 
to  allow  Federal  estate  taxes  to  be  imiA 
out  of  the  income  of  the  bustneas  ovor  % 
long  period  of  time. 

The  four  provisions  of  this  legislation 
no  not  provide  all  of  the  answers  to  small 
business  problems.  They  do  foctis  on  tiie 
crippling  inequities  in  our  tax  system, 
however,  and  as  a  result  are  designed  to 
provide  ways  to  give  the  small  business- 
man a  chance  to  survive. 

Small  businessmen  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  them  out 
of  existence.  What  they  do  want  is  the 
kind  of  break  that  the  Government  can 
provide.  They  want  relief  from  the  bur- 
den of  business  and  estate  taxes.  Every- 
one gives  lipservice  to  helping  the  small 
businessman.  I  believe  that  this  initiative 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Antitrust  and  Regulatoiy  Reform  is  a 
good  start  toward  going  beyond  tbe 
rhetoric  into  good,  solid  proposals  of  law 
wliich  will  insure  a  free,  competitive 
tuarketplace  in  which  all  elements — big 
business,  small  business,  and  the  con- 
sumer— are  assured  equal  treatment. 


PEANUT   REFORM   ACT   OF   1976 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    UrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Peanut  Reform  Act 
of  1976  which  will  end  the  antiquated 
peanut  subsidy  program  at  a  savings  to 
the  taxpayers  of  $810  million  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  peanut  program  is  one  of  tlie  most 
outrageous  Goveinment  subsidy  pro- 
grams in  existence.  It  is  outdated,  im- 
justifiably  costly,  wasteful  of  our  Na- 
tion's valuable  fai-mland,  inequitable,  and 
inflationary.  My  bill  would  phase  out  the 
entire  program  by  1980. 

Tlie  following  is  a  point-by -point  sum- 
mai-y  of  the  Peanut  Reform  Act  of  1976: 

First.  It  establishes  a  target  price  pro- 
gram for  1976.  1977.  1978,  1979,  and  1980 
crops  of  peanuts.  The  target  price  level  is 
15  cents  per  pound  or  $300  per  ton. 

Second.  It  establishes  a  loan  progiram 
for  those  eligible  producers  who  comply 
wiyt  their  allotment.  The  loan  level  is  12 
cents  per  pound  or  $240  per  ton  for  the 
1976  and  1977  crops. 

Third.  It  has  a  minimum  allotment  of 
1  million  acres  for  the  1976  and  1977 
crops:  660,000  acres  for  the  1978  crop; 
330.000  acres  for  the  1979  crop  and  zero 
acres  for  the  1980  crop. 

Fourth.  It  would  provide  open-end 
planting  and  remove  the  penalties  for 
marketing  over  and  above  this  allotment 
or  without  an  allotment. 

Fifth.  It  provides  a  set-aside  program 
as  does  the  recently  passed  Rice  Act  and 
the  Agi1cultm-e  and  Consimier  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973.  It  sets  up  deficiency 
payments,  if  needed,  the  same  as  the 
above  two  bills.  It  allows  for  taie  transfer 
by  lease  or  sale  of  allotments. 
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Sixth.  It  reduces  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent program  from  $1<63  million  in  CCC 
net  outlays  to  zero  dollars  in  1980.  Con- 
sequently, it  would  save  $810  million  over 
the  next  4  years. 

Seventh.  It  phases  out  the  present 
program  effective  December  31,  1980. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  in  a  time  of 
inflation  and  extreme  concern  about  in- 
creased Government  spending,  that  the 
present  system  be  ^owed  to  survive.  It 
is  time  that  the  fraud  of  the  peanut  pro- 
gram be  imcovered  and  the  free  economy 
be  allowed  to  function  to  the  benefit  of 
every  farmer  and  taxpayer  in  this  comi- 
try. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
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HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

IA.V.  LUJAN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  very  soon 
now  a  number  of  young  people  from 
across  the  United  States  will  be  coming 
to  Washington  to  participate  in  the  final 
competition  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  New  Mexico 
will  be  represented  in  the  competition  by 
Steve  Blair  of  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  Steve, 
who  is  an  honor  student  at  Los  Alamos 
High  School,  is  president  of  the  school 
speech  team,  and  captain  of  the  debate 
squad. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  speech  which 
Steve  made  in  winning  the  New  Mexico 
State  competition  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
lacy  contest: 

1975-76  VFW  Voice   of   Democracy 

SCKOLARSHIF    PROGRAM 

(Speech  by  Steplien  Blair,  New  Mexico 
winner) 

Ail  across  America,  Americaus  are  starting 
to  celebrate  our  bicentennial,  our  country's 
two  Iiundredtli  birtiiday.  We  as  Americans 
are  taldng  oiir  country's  birthday  as  an  op- 
portunity to  reexamine  our  country  and  our 
ideals.  When  our  forefathers  set  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  government  they  cre- 
ated a  new  country,  a  new  way  of  life,  and  of 
course,  a  new  government. 

Our  government,  as  we  have  just  seen  with 
tlie  Watergate  affair,  Is  not  perfect.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  although  our  country  is  not 
the  only  counry  where  a  Watergate  might 
happen,  we  hve  in  the  only  country  where 
such  an  event  would  come  to  the  open.  At 
the  same  time,  we  Uve  in  the  only  country 
where  such  bumper  stickers  as  "JaU  to  the 
Chief"  and  "Executives  Deleted"  are  per- 
mitted. Our  government  is  in  no  way  perfect 
and  yet  we  have  the  means  to  malce  it  better. 

Our  country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  grown  from  its  small  and  rural  begin- 
nings to  become  one  of  the  greatest  countries 
In  the  world.  But  as  Coca-Cola  commercials 
oontinuaiiy  point  out  on  our  television  sets 
and  radios,  our  greatest  points  of  Interest  are 
here  at  home.  From  sea  to  shining  sea,  our 
country  is  a  so-caUed  "tossed  salad"  of  peo- 
ple. The  simple  reason  for  this  is  tliat  we 
have  the  single  greatest  collection  of  differ- 
ent people  In  the  world. 

The  American  way  of  life  is  imique  In  the 
world.    We    as    Americans    take    things   for 


granted  that  many  people  would  never  dream 
of. 

The  simple  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are 
Americans.  The  last  tovx  latere  at  the  word 
American  are  I  C  A  N — ^I  CAN.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  success  of  Americans  and 
America.  From  our  forefathers  to  all  the 
Americaus  today,  we  simply  have.  It  has  been 
the  ingenuity  and  perseverence  of  all  Ameri- 
cans following  the  Ideals  of  our  founding 
fathers  tliat  have  done  all  this  for  us. 

Oax  Bicentennial  Heritage  gives  us  all  a 
chance  to  review  ovu-  history.  Whether  we 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  visit 
l>attlefield8  of  the  Civil  War  or  relive  the 
first  landing  of  man  on  the  moon,  we^are 
remembering  the  words  and  actions  or  our 
forefathers. 

The  foundens  of  our  country  set  forth  new 
principles  and  ideas.  They  spoke  of  freedom 
and  equality  and  a  chance  for  all  men  to 
govern  themselves.  Through  our  history,  the 
people  who  are  remembered  are  those  that 
strove  to  keep  these  Ideals  and  further  their 
existence  in  our  world. 

Altliough  we  are  iu  no  way  perfect,  we  are 
alwaj-s  working  to  better  ourselves.  We 
Americans  learn  from  our  mistakes,  such  as 
Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  Attica,  and  try  to 
change  ourselves  for  the  better. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  men  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  George  Washington  really  did 
not  know  what  tiiey  were  doing  and  may 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.  And  yet 
America  is  still  here  and  we  are  still  proud 
to  call  ourselves  Americans. 

What  does  our  Bicentennial  Heritage  mean 
to  me?  It  means  that  I  have  the  chance  to 
remember  the  past  of  my  country.  Prom  the 
first  setUements  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, through  the  colonization  of  the  West, 
past  two  World  wars,  the  ooid  war,  and  the 
recent  past,  America  has  grown.  I  can  look 
at  the  past  of  oxir  country,  reexamine  the 
ideals  of  the  first  leaders  we  chose,  and  see 
how  America  has  tried  to  meet  those  ideals. 
Our  history  is  both  bright  and  darlt.  we  have 
done  both  good  and  bad,  we  have  good  times 
and  poor. 

Tet  all  through  this  we  as  Americans  h»ve 
tried  to  change  for  the  better. 


.TTH  HAMMELL  APPOINTED  TO 
ASSAY  UNIT 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  B-yRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
President  Ford  announced  the  aM>oint- 
ment  of  Mrs.  Ruth  V.  T.  Hammell,  of 
Cumberland,  Md.,  as  a  member  of  the 
1976  Annual  Assay  Commission.  I  want 
to  congratula,te  Mrs.  Haramell  on  her 
appointment-land  to  wish  her  well  in  this 
undertaking. 

The  Assay  Commission  was  established 
in  1792.  Meetings  are  held  in  Febmary 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Members  ex- 
amine and  test  the  weight  and  quality  of 
coins  provided  them  by  several  U.S. 
mints. 

Mrs.  Hammell  has  been  active  in  the 
numismatic  field  for  25  years  and  oper- 
ated the  cqin  shop  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Fort  Cumberland  Hotel  the  past  6  years. 
She  is  &■'  member  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Associatioii  and  has  been 
a  speaker  at  the  group's  annual  national 
convention. 
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ARMS  SALES  CEILING  A  MUST 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sta- 
tistics on  American  arms  transactions 
with  foreign  governments  are  sobering, 
and  they  make  the  strong  new  provisions 
in  the  security  assistance  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  all  the  more  compelling. 

As  reported  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  the  United  States  between  1950 
and  1975  itself  distributed  over  $85  bil- 
lion in  military  articles  and  services,  and 
$17  billion  in  security  supporting  as- 
sistance which  often  translates  to  mili- 
tary aid,  since  its  purpose  is  to  alleviate 
the  economic  burdens  of  a  country  so  as 
to  make  its  resources  more  available  for 
military  spending.  An  additional  $18 
billion  went  to  Indochina. 

Our  arms  transactions  have  become 
especially  dangerous  since  1970,  for  two 
primary  reasons.  First,  the  dollar  flgui'es 
have  skyrocketed.  They  have  totaled  $35 
biUion  in  just  these  6  years,  they  reached 
$12  billion  in  1974  and  they  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  that  this  fiscal  year. 
Second,  they  have  increasingly  taken 
place  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress. Although  85  percent  of  the  1950- 
69  amount  was  authorized  by  Congress 
through  programs  of  grant  aid  and  credit 
sales,  almost  that  same  percentage  now 
skirts  Congress  by  way  of  cash  and  com- 
mercial sales.  In  1975,  for  example,  only 
$584  million  was  allocated  in  grant  aid 
and  $300  million  in  credits:  a  whopping 
$9.2  billion  was  In  cash  sales  and  $602 
million  in  commercial  sales. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  editorials 
in  both  the  New  York  Times  and  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  which  appeared  this  moi'ning 
in  strong  support  of  the  provisions  on 
arms  sales  embodied  in  the  security  as- 
sistance bill. 

The  Times  points  out  that — 

International  arms  trafDc  .  .  .  is  a«  much 
the  responsibility  of  the  pushers  as  the  ad- 
dicts. 

The  Post  concludes  that  the  provisions 
would  nicely  allow  for  congressional  as- 
sertion but  not  interference. 

The  editorials  follow : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1970] 
Congress  Gets  Into  Abms  Sales 
/  No  bill  of  deeper  potential  Importance  to 
American  foreign  policy  la  likely  to  reach 
Congrees  this  year  than  the  arms  export 
control  act,  a  Senate-passed  measure  due  to 
be  voted  on  In  the  House  today.  It  would 
give  Congress  the  tools  to  share  control  with 
the  President  over  U.S.  commercial  arms 
sales.  These  topped  99.5  billion  In  fiscal  1976 
and  may  now  be  levelling  off  at  a  somewhat 
reduced  figure  but  are  still  lmmen.se.  They 
are,  as  well,  a  key  element  In  much  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  and  therefore  in  the  political 
and  economic  health  of  the  world.  Decisions 
on  which  countries  wUl  be  allowed  to  buy 
which  kinds  of  American  weapons — and  at 
what  rates  and  under  what  conditions — 
comprise  a  very  large  part  of  American  for- 
eign policy.   Particularly   has   this   been   so 
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since  the  oU-prlce  Increases  of  1973  brought 
new  billions  to  »  few  governmentB  eager  to 
build  up  their  pride  and  power  by  arms. 

In  trying  to  catch  up  some  three  years 
later,  Congress  is  relying  chiefly  on  provisions 
requiring  the  President  to  give  notice  of 
prospective  sales  and  assigning  Congress  cer- 
tain veto  powers  over  particular  transactions. 
Thus  would  the  essential  principle  of  ac- 
countability be  established.  Presumably,  an 
administration  would  be  more  careful  to  plan 
transactions—  readier  to  Justify  Its  ostensible 
foreign-policy  purposes — if  it  knew  Congress 
was  looking  on  hard.  In  turn,  of  course,  legis- 
lators would  have  the  occasion — and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  learn  more  of  the  broad  and 
complex  political  factors  touching  arms  sales, 
and  not  Just  to  hone  in  singlemlndedly  on 
one  or  another  aspect  of  special  personal  or 
political  Interest.  Other  provisions  of  the 
Hou.se  legislation  are  aimed  at  halting  the 
bribing  of  would-be  foreign  purchasing,  and 
at  keeping  the  United  States  from  selling  to 
countries  that  torture  their  own  cltlxens,  or 
discriminate  on  a  religlou.s  or  other  basis 
against  Anaerlcans  or  harbor  international 
terrorists. 

It  Is  here.  In  the  area  of  policies  that  other 
nations  claim  as  their  domestic  prerogatives, 
that  the  administration  most  oppof>e  this 
bill.  For  it  is  one  thing  for  the  Congress  to 
assert  a  right  to  share  in  arms-sales  decisions 
and  another  to  Impose  its  own  standards  of 
review.  Since  there  is  a  consensus  on  neither 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
branches  nor  the  substance  of  policy,  the 
new  bill  (If  enacted)  is  bo\ind  to  make  arms 
sales  a  hot  arena  of  Washington  combat — 
a  prospect  no  one  can  anticipate  with  equa- 
nimity. For  this  reason  we  think  It  would  be 
wrong  for  Congress  to  write  hard  and  fast 
policy  standards.  Adequate  room  must  be 
left  for  political  give  and  take  in  Washington. 
and  for  diplomatic  flexibility — that  is,  for 
executive  flexibility— abroad.  Both  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  seem  to  us  generally  to 
meet  this  crucial  test. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  case  so 
clearcut  that  there  is  no  ginxl  reason  to  per- 
mit any  executive  flexibiilty  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  the  United  SUtes  should  continue 
to  supply  to  Chile,  a  country  facing  no  per- 
ceptible foreign  threat,  the  means  by  which 
its  current  military  leaders  cruelly  repress 
the  Chilean  people  in  order  to  stay  in  power. 
The  U.S.  government  may  feel  it  necessary 
to  support  the  Santiago  Junta  which — to  Its 
enduring  shame — it  helped  bring  to  power. 
Other  Americans  have  no  similar  obligation. 
The  Senate  closed  the  gaping  loophole  by 
which  Chile  can  still  buy  weapon.1  in  Amer- 
ica. Tlie  House  should  do  the  same. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  .3,  1976] 
United   States,    Pusher 

The  arms  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  accounts  for  60  percent 
of  tlie  world's  military  expenditures,  which 
are  now  pushing  $300  billion  a  year;  but  the 
other  40  percent  may  prove  to  be  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Mutual  deterrence  has  prevented  a  Soviet- 
American  armed  conflict  for  three  decades. 
But  wars  In  other  places  Involving  scores  of 
nations — mainly  in  the  developing  world — 
have  taken  literally  millions  of  lives  since 
World  War  II.  And  military  spending  In  the 
developing  countries  is  now  sptraling  upward 
much  faster  than  anywhere  else,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  large-scale  supply  of  arms.  In- 
cluding the  moet  advanced  technology,  made 
available  by  the  United  States  and  other  In- 
dustrial nations. 

While  arms  spending  by  the  major  nations 
Increased  about  45  percent  from  1960  to  1975, 
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the  developing  countries  almost  tripled  their 
expenditures  to  man  Uimn  $89  blUlon  In  1974, 
measured  In  constant,  inlUtlon-edjusted 
dollars.  A  study  by  Ruth  Leger  81v«rd,  the 
fcMToer  chief  economist  of  the  Anns  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  reveals  that  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  the  develc^lng  coun- 
tries have  Increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  eco- 
nomic base  to  support  them.  They  doubled  in 
Latin  America  In  this  IS-year  period  and 
went  up  eight-fold  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  international  arms  traffic  that  has 
made  this  possible  is  at  least  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  pushers  as  the  addicU. 
"I  he  chief  pusher  Is  the  United  States,  which 
sells  more  arms  abroad  than  all  other  coun- 
tries combined — with  a  staggering  $12  bil- 
lion originally  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  although  the  Pentagon  now  asserts 
that  a  13  percent  slippage  Is  appearing. 
Major  moral  as  well  as  political  questions 
are  raised  by  thLs  munitions  profiteering. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  few  the  United 
States  to  pull  back  from  this  increasing  mili- 
tarization of  the  developing  world.  The  sale 
of  arms  for  commercial  purposes — to  aid  the 
United  Stales  balance  of  payments — is  the 
most  shameful  aspect  of  the  arms  trade.  The 
Congress  for  more  than  a  year  has  had  the 
right  of  prior  review  and  veto  over  the  bulk 
of  American  arms  sales  abroad,  but  It  has 
asserted  It.self  significantly  only  once.  Now, 
major  reforms  have  been  voted  by  the  Senate 
In  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976  to 
tighten  up  and  Improve  Congressional  over- 
sight. But  that  alone  does  not  give  Congress 
the  will  to  act. 

The  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee version  of  the  authorization  bill, 
which  is  scheduled  for  a  vote  today,  contains 
a  major  Improvement  over  the  Senate  bill. 
It  would  limit  the  annual  total  of  govern- 
ment-to-government and  commercial  sales  of 
arms  abroad  to  $9  billion.  It  Is  not  a  big 
enough  reduction,  but  It  would  constrain  a 
program  that  now  appears  dominated  by  the 
determination  to  sell  as  much  arms  abroad 
as  passible  to  almost  any  buyer. 

That  constraint,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
would  force  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  take  first  steps  toward  the  real 
reform  that  Is  needed:  limiting  sales  to  allies 
and  other  countries  where  Important  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  or  security  considera- 
tions are  at  stake. 

That  was  the  case  when  most  arms  ex- 
ports were  grants,  paid  by  American  tax- 
payers. It  needs  to  be  the  chief  guideline 
again. 


HON.  FLORENCE  DWYER 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSI.Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  deep  regret  and  a 
special  sorrow  that  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  foi-mer  colleague,  Florence 
Dwyer.  Until  her  retirement  in  1972,  I 
had  served  my  entire  career  with  this 
great  woman  who  I  considered  one  of  the 
most  responsible  pubhc  servants  I  iiave 
Icnown. 

Flo  Dwyer  was  a  champion  of  women's 
rights  long  before  It  became  a  popular 
issue.  She  stood  firm  in  her  resdlve  to 
demonstrate,  by  example,  that  women 
were  entitled  to  an  equal  place  in  sociel7. 
in  politics:,  and  in  commerce.  Certalnlj^ 
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it  was  her  example  of  competence  that 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  support  her 
cause  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  to 
women  in  public  and  private  entezprlse. 

It  is  said  that  Flo  I>wyer,  a  lifelong 
Republican,  voted  as  often  with  the 
Democrats  as  with  her  own  party.  I  think 
that  characterization  does  not  do  her 
justice.  As  long  as  I  linew  her,  Flo  voted 
her  conscience  and  never  failed  to  tell 
the  rest  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cai:s,  when  our  actions  did  not  square 
with  that  conscience. 

When  Flo  Dwyer  retired  in  1972,  the 
House  lost  a  gi'eat  legislator.  When  she 
died  last  Sunday,  we  all  lost  a  good  friend. 
Her  legacy  Is  the  example  of  courage 
and  decency  which  characterized  her  life 
and  inspired  the  lives  of  those  around 
her. 
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CONGRESS  NOT  TAKING  OVER 
CHILDREN 


EXIT  VISA  REPRESENTATION  LIST 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  our  time  involves  the 
great  number  of  people  in  the  world  who 
are  separated  from  their  families  by  po- 
litical boundaries  which  one  or  more 
governments  will  not  let  them  cross. 

At  this  time  there  are  604  individuals 
la  237  families  who  are  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  who  have  relatives  in 
the  United  States.  These  people,  includ- 
ing several  who  are  citizens  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  want 
desperately  to  come  to  this  country  to  be 
with  their  loved  ones,  and  their  relatives 
here  are  equal  in  their  desire  for  reuni- 
fication. 

The  names  of  these  persons  are  con- 
tained on  a  "Representation  List"  which 
the  State  Department  has  been  giving  to 
the  Soviet  authorities  since  1961.  All  of 
the  persons  on  It  have  applied  for  exit 
visas  from  the  Soviet  Government. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  these 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Only  the  Soviets  know 
why  they  are  being  held  against  their 
will  and  against  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Declaration  which  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  last  year. 

On  November  12,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  asking  him  to 
personally  bring  up  this  matter  with  the 
highest  oflScials  during  his  next  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  have  been 
infonned  by  the  State  Department  that 
Secretaiy  Kissinger  did  raise  the  issue  of 
family  reunification  in  general  and  the 
names  on  the  "Representation  List"  in 
particular  with  the  Soviet  oflBcials  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Moscow. 

It  is  now  my  hope  that  the  Soviets  will 
respond  to  our  Government's  request  and 
to  the  statements  It  signed  in  Helsinki 
and  permit  these  people  to  Join  their 
families. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  relentlessness  and  false  allegations 
of  an  unidentified  group,  numerous  con- 
gressional otBces  are  still  being  inun- 
dated with  constituent  mail  regarding 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  find  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  useful  in  responding  to  this 
large  volume  of  mail : 

Congress  Not  Taking  Over  Children 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — Suppose  you  received  an 
anonymous  letter  claiming  that  Congress 
might  take  away  your  authority  to  rear  your 
children  as  you  see  fit — and  give  It  to  the 
goverament.  Would  you  unquestloningly  be- 
lieve It? 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  apparent- 
ly have.  From  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
they've  been  deluging  members  of  Congress 
for  several  months  with  angry  letters  de- 
manding that  Congress  reject  this  proposal. 
It  Is  one  of  the  heaviest,  longest -lasting  mall 
campaigns  in  many  years. 

It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  disturbing.  For 
the  anonymous  letters  on  which  it  Is  based 
consist  almost  entirely  of  distortions  and 
outright  falsehoods.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  congressional  bill  they  attack  shows  no 
section  of  It  would  give  control  of  chUdren 
to  the  government,  despite  the  anonymous 
filer's  assertions  that  such  a  change  "Is  be- 
coming part  of"  the  proposal.  Further,  a 
check  of  congressional  sources  shows  no  such 
change  ever  was  contemplated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  alms  to  aid  many 
American  families,  especially  the  poor,  by 
providing  day-care  facilities  for  chUdren  and 
health  assistance.  No  family  would  be  forced 
to  participate  in  such  a  program — it  would  be 
entirely  voluntarj\ 

To  several  congressional  sources  the  most 
disturbing  element — with  ominous  overtones 
for  the  future — is  the  depth  of  Americans' 
cynicism  about  government  and  public  offi- 
cials as  indicated  by  their  automatic  accept- 
ance of  the  charges  as  fact.  Several  congres- 
sional sources  familiar  with  the  case  believe 
only  today's  deep  wellspring  of  public  dis- 
content makes  many  Americans  ready  to  be- 
lieve the  charges  right  away. 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D)  of  Minnesota, 
the  Senate's  chief  sponsor  of  the  propoeal 
under  attack  teUs  this  newspaper :  "The  polls 
would  suggest  a  total  distrust  of  politicians 
and  government  .  .  .  [which]  may  have 
helped  create  an  environment  In  which  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  believe  almost  anything — 
and  (which]  makes  us  all  the  less  credible 
when  we  as  members  of  Congress  try  to  ex- 
plain what  the  facts  really  are." 

The  Irony  Is  that  the  Mondale  proposal — 
by  the  Senator's  own  admission — had  no  real 
chance  of  passage  this  year  because  It  would 
cost  more  than  Congress  felt  the  government 
could  spend  In  these  difficult  economic  times. 
Under  the  proposal,  ^onsored  In  the  House 
by  Rep.  John  Brademas  (D)  of  Indiana,  $160 
million  would  have  been  authorized  for  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  with  costs  rising 
to  $1  billion  four  years  later. 

But  the  mall  campaign  flooding  Congress 
has  entirely  killed  the  modest  hope  of  spon- 
sors that  they  could  gain  congressional  mp- 
proval  of  some  kind  of  compranlae  bill — 
which  would  have  begun  providing  more 
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money  for  health,  nursery,  and  day-care  aid 
than  now  exists.  Although  these  protesting 
letters  generally  are  baaed  on  misinforma- 
tion, congressional  sources  say  they  have  had 
an  impact  on  Capitol  HUl  sufiScient  to  scuttle 
the  prospects  for  compromise. 

Supporters  of  the  proposal  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  precisely  which  groups  are 
behind  the  unsigned  letter  campaign. 

In  part  it  is  so  persuasive  because  the  fliers 
look  official  and  weU  researched. 

But  most  of  the  facts  are  not  accurate.  Tlie 
fliers  say,  in  the  words  of  one,  that  a  "charter 
of  childrens'  rights  of  the  National  Council 
of  Civil  Liberties  Is  becoming  part  of"  the 
proposal.  But  in  fact  this  "charter"  never  has 
been  connected  with  the  proposal.  It  is  not 
connected  with  any  U.S.  group  but  was 
drafted  by  a  British  organization,  according 
to  Sen.  Carl  Curtis  who  Introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charter  into  the  Congressional 
Record  in  1971. 

None  of  the  "rights"  the  flier  identifies  as 
part  of  the  charter — the  right  to  sue  your 
parents  for  punishment,  or  to  refuse  to  "take 
out  the  garbage — ^has  ever  been  considered 
as  part  of  the  bill  despite  the  allegations 
of  the  anonymous  fliere. 

Similarly,  one  flier  charges  that  "the  Con- 
gressional Record  states  "  that  what  Is  at 
issue  Is  whether  parents  or  the  government 
shall  exert  control  over  children  and  the 
family.  This  statement  leaves  the  Impression 
that  the  Congressional  Record  Is  an  official 
voice  of  government.  Actually,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Is  an  all -Inclusive  irecord  of 
everything  said  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives — and  in- 
cludes much  material  provided  by  members 
of  Congress  which  was  not  said,  but  Is 
printed  In  the  publication  anyway. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  say  they  cannot  find 
any  record  of  such  a  statement  having  been 
made  in  the  Congressional  Record.  And  if  it 
was.  It  was  either  made  by  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  was  WTitten  material  which  he 
had  placed  In  the  record — and  thus  Is  not  cf- 
flclal  or  unofficial  government  policy. 


PERSONAL .  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  imfortu- 
nately,  I  could  not  be  pres«it  for  yester- 
day's session  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. As  my  colleagues  know,  my  prede- 
cessor in  Congress,  the  Honorable  Flor- 
ence P.  Dwyer,  died  on  Sunday.  She  was 
one  of  New  Jersey's  finest  legislators, 
and  the  outpouring  of  affection  at  her 
funeral,  which  I  attended,  attested  to  the 
fact  that  Flo  was  loved  and  admired  by 
the  people  of  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

It  was  also  my  sad  duty  on  Tuesday  to 
act  as  pallbearer  at  the  fimeral  of  my 
uncle,  Anthony  D.  Rinaldo,  Sr.,  who  died 
last  Thursday.  As  a  lawyer  and  civic 
leader,  he  was  in  a  class  by  himself;  he 
was  a  credit  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  he  was  admitted  in 
1937,  and  he  served  ably  and  resource- 
fully as  a  commissioner  on  the  Elizabeth 
Board  of  Health  and  as  counselor  to  the 
Elizabeth  Parking  Aulihority.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 
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LAWYERS  IN  JEOPARDY:  DANGERS 
OP  DEFENSE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    IdNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Matchbox 
is  a  publication  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. USA.  It  chronicles  the  plight  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  all  over  the  world. 
The  title  is  inspired  by  the  following 
story: 

During  the  Flual  Days  of  World  War  II, 
a  captured  resistance  member  sat  aloue  lu 
a  black  prison  cell,  tired,  hungry,  tortured 
and  convinced  of  approaching  death.  Alter 
weelcs  of  torture  and  torment,  the  prisoner 
was  sure  that  there  was  no  hope,  that  no 
one  knew  or  cared.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  Qight  the  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and 
the  jailer,  shouting  abuse  into  the  darkness, 
threw  a  loaf  of  bread  onto  the  dirt  floor.  The 
prisoner,  by  thi.s  time  ravenous,  tore  open 
the  loaf. 

Inside,  there  was  a  matchbox.  Iii-side  this 
matchbox,  there  were  matches  and  a  scrap 
of  paper.  The  prisoner  lit  a  match.  Ou  the 
paper  there  was  a  single  word:  Coragglo! 
CorragU).  Take  courage.  Don't  give  up,  don't 
give  In.  We  arc  trying  to  help  you.  Corragio! 

An  article  in  the  winter  1976  edition 
calculated  to  bring  hope  to  a  particular 
group  of  prisoners  of  conscience — legal 
professionals — is  authored  by  two  people 
associated  with  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Law  School.  One,  David  Weissbrodt, 
is  an  associate  professor.  The  other 
author,  Tracy  Lippert  is  a  law  .student. 
The  article  points  out  that — 
The  American  legal  profession  needs  an 
active,  organized  voice  to  Investigate  and 
speak  out  when  lawyers  and  others  are  im- 
prisoned or  tortured  in  violation  of  their 
fundamental  rights. 

A  new  Amnesty  International  Orga- 
nization, "Legal  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,"  has  been  established  to  do  this 
and  Weissbrodt  and  Lippert  are  active 
in  it.  Their  article  which  foUow.s,  gives 
additional  details: 
Dangexs  of  Defense:  Lawyers  in  Jeopardy 

(By  David  Weissbrodt  and  Tracy  Lippert) 

Suppose  that  you  are  a  lawyer  who  has 
ag;reed  to  defend  a  client  associated  with  an 
unpopular  poUtlcakl  cause.  You  receive  auony- 
motis  calls  warning  of  danger  to  your  family 
If  you  continue  to  work  on  the  case.  You  In- 
dignantly announce  your  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  defense  and  shortly  thereafter 
your  family  is  notified  that  you  are  in  prison. 

Susana  Aguad,  married  and  the  mother  of 
three  children,  is  a  lawyer  in  Argentina.  A 
highly  respected  figure  In  legal  circles,  Aguad 
Is  well-known  for  her  work  for  political  pris- 
oners and  trade  unionists.  She  was  arrested 
in  November  1974  and  is  being  detained  in 
Penitenciarla  Numero  2,  Villa  Devoto,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

You  are  a  Judge  and  you  make  an  unpopu- 
lar  decision   to   release   political   detainees: 

Tawfiq  Az'azl  was  born  in  1939;  chief  mag- 
istrate at  the  Aden  Supreme  Court,  he  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  In  November  1966. 
In  1970  he  w.'ent  to  the  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public where  he  met  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Ye- 
men, who  persuaded  him  to  rettim  to  Aden  to 
resume  his  former  position  as  chief  magis- 
trate, assuring  him  that  he  would  come  to  no 
harm.  On  March  31,  1972  Tawfiq  'Az'azl  dis- 
appeared from  his  flat  In  Aden.  His  disap- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pearance  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  refused  to  convict  and  sentence  some 
political  detainees  and  had  released  them  on 
the  grounds  tbat  they  bad  committed  no 
offense  under  the  penal  code.  Tawfiq  'Az'azl 
Is  believed  to  be  still  alive  and  In  detention. 

You  are  a  law  student  who  is  active  la 
several  political  organizations: 

Jose  Damasceno  is  a  law  student  in  Brazil. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Union 
of  Students  (UNE),  an  organization  which, 
although  banned  in  1966,  has  continued  to 
meet  secretly  and  to  organize  demonstrations 
agaln.st  the  military  dictatorship.  He  was  ar- 
rested along  with  800  other  delegates  while 
attending  a  UNE  convention  In  autumn  in 
1968.  Damasceno  has  been  reported  to  have 
been  seriously  tortured  and  his  family  has 
not  been  able  to  locate  him  since  his  arrest. 

During  thi.s  year  growing  attention  has 
bei  II  paid  to  the  plight  of  members  of  the 
legal  profession  throughout  the  world  who 
have  .suffered  arrest,  torture,  and  prolonged 
detention  for  political  reasons.  Most  recently. 
Amnesty  International,  an  international 
nongovernmental  organization  devoted  to 
tiie  relea.se  of  persons  imprisoned  for  their 
race,  religion,  or  politics,  has  ls.sued  a  report 
on  89  members  of  the  legal  profession  who 
are  currently  in  prison  or  who  have  "disap- 
peared" under  suspicious  circumstances.  The 
89  cases  liave  arisen  in  such  diverse  coun- 
tries as  South  Africa.  Pakistan,  Nepal.  Ga- 
bon. Cuba,  Brazil,  Spain,  Uruguay,  Syria, 
Yugoslavia,  Yemen,  Chile,  Haiti.  Indonesia, 
South  Korea,  Singapore,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Since  Amne.sty  International  was  formed 
in  1961.  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  or- 
ganization has  assisted  in  the  release  of  about 
8,500  prisoners.  The  organization  has  relied 
primarily  upon  appeals  by  its  approximately 
60.000  individual  members  in  about  60  coun- 
tries which  bring  particular  cases  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  imprisoning  governments  and 
whicli  call  upon  those  government  to  live 
up  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations' 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

INTERNATIONAL    EFFOBTS    HELP 

People  are  often  skeptical  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  international  efforts  and  humani- 
tarian appeals.  Indeed,  lawyers  In  this  coun- 
try seem  to  believe  tliat  because  the  world 
lacks  a  Judicial  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  euch  International  efforts  will 
be  in  vain. 

To  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  Amnesty 
International,  the  International  League  for 
the  Rights  of  Man  In  New  York  and  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  has  been  that  governments 
throughout  the  world  have  shown  a  remark- 
able sensitivity  to  well-documented  expres- 
sions of  concern  about  violations  of  human 
rights  In  8r>eclfic  cases.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  human  rights  problems  have  disappear- 
ed, but  at  least  some  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased, some  torture  stopped,  and  some  ex- 
ecutions not  carried  out. 

As  professionals  trained  in  advocacy,  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  in  this  country 
have  a  role  to  play  In  seeking  the  release  of 
their  counterparts  In  other  countries.  A  first 
step  has  already  been  taken.  On  January  10, 
1975,  the  Section  on  International  Law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  expressed 
concern  over  reports  of  the  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  lawyers  in  an  Increasing  number 
of  foreign  countries  because  of  their  repre- 
sentation of  unpopular  clients.  In  February 
of  1975,  the  A3.A.  House  of  Delegates  Im- 
powered  the  President  of  the  A.B.A.  to  re- 
quest the  United  States  Government,  where 
appropriate,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  for- 
eign governments  the  A.B.A.'s  concern  over 
the  arrest,  detention,  or  sentencing  of  law- 
yers for  defending  their  clients. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  Ameri- 
can legal  profession  needs  an  active,  orga- 
nized voice  to  investigate  and  speak  out 
when  lawyers  and  others  are  imprisoned  or 
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tortured  In  violation  of  their  fundamental 
human  rights.  Far  more  attention  needs  to  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  domestle  Utlgaitlan 
tec&hlques  to  further  international  human 
rights  goals  in  U.S.  courts  and  admlnlstra- 
tlTe  tribunals.  For  example,  should  South 
Africa.  Indonesia,  or  the  V&AJk.  be  per- 
mitted to  exp<»-t  goods  produced  by  convict 
or  essentially  forced  labor  Into  this  country? 
19  U.8.C.  sec.  1307  forbids  moet  such  Imports 
Into  the  United  States,  but  someone  must 
Investigate  and  present  the  facts  and  make 
the  necessary  arguments  to  see  tbat  the  law 
is  enforced.  Similarly,  should  multinational 
companies  centered  in  this  country  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  In  discriminatory  hiring 
out  of  deference  to  the  religious,  racial,  or 
political  prejudices  of  foreign  governments? 

LEGAL    PROFESSION   AND   HtTMAN   SIGHTS 

Lawyers  and  law  studente  could  also  use 
their  talents  in  studying  the  legal  and  fac- 
tual context  of  human  rights  violations  In 
such  countries  as  Uganda,  Uruguary,  and 
East  Germany.  This  research  could  form  the 
basis  for  other  human  rights  advocacy,  for 
e.xample.  using  the  UN  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  procedures  for  individual  pe- 
titions or  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  procedures.  Also,  experi- 
enced lawyers  are  needed  to  serve  as  im- 
partial legal  observers  of  political  trials.  For 
example,  two  law  professors  from  Berkeley 
and  Philadelphia  and  a  Judge  from  Call- 
fornia  visited  Chile  to  invesUgate  political 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  executions  In 
that  country.  Their  report  may  have  con- 
tributed to  altering  U.S.  foreign  policy  to- 
wards Chile,  as  well  as  Informing  the  world 
conmaunlty  as  to  violations  of  human  rights 
in  that  country. 

Indeed,  to  be  quite  concrete,  readers  of  this 
article  might  begin  by  virritlng  a  letter,  ask- 
ing that  some  inquiry  be  made  into  the  basis 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  law  student 
lawyer,  and  judge  mentioned  above,  to: 
Charles  Runyon,  Esq.,  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
visor for  Human  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  Room  5429.  2201  C  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20520. 

Such  a  request  for  information  from  the 
State  Department  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ments might  Well  help  to  secure  the  release 
of  these  people. 

NEW     COMMITTEE 

Copies  of  such  letters  and  requests  for 
further  information  might  be  sent  to  the 
newly  organized  Amnesty  International  com- 
mittee of  lawyers  and  law  students:  Legal 
ConmUttee  for  Human  Rights,  2001  Weet  21st 
Street.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  6S406. 

As  members  of  the  legal  profession- 
lawyers,  law  students,  law  professors  and 
Judges — we  should  begin  to  see  that  fewer 
of  our  fellow  professionals  languish  in  prison 
unjustly  and.  Indeed,  that  the  himian  rights 
of  all   persons  are  respected. 


TWO  HU^fDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALnrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  March  3,  1776,  the  Secret 
Committee  and  the  Committee  of  Secret 
Correspondence  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress instructed  Silas  Dean  to  go  to 
France  and  secretly  seek  to  purchase,  on 
credit,  such  desperately  needed  supplies 
as  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  can- 
nons. The  colonies  hoped  to  get  French 
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assistance  In  their  struggle  beoMise  of 
Uiat  natUm'8  hostlU^  toward  Chreat 
Britain.  Having  been  drliren  out  of  NOrth 
America  by  the  British,  the  Fnotit  were 
sympattietic  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Colonies. 


OCTOBER  LEAGUE  FIGHT  BACK 
CONFERENCE:  PART  H:  ADDEN- 
DUM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  5, 1976, 1  delivered 
a  report  in  these  pages  on  the  National 
Fight  Back  Conference  organized  by  the 
October  League— OL — a  Maoist  Commu- 
nist gi*oup  which  states  in  its  internal 
documents — not  in  its  public  ones — that 
it  is  organizing  secret  cadi'e  cells  of 
"professional  revolutionaries"  to  form  a 
new  pro-Peking  Communist  Party,  "a 
fighting  parts',  a  party  of  insurrection," 
and  is  preparing  to  go  undergroimd  and 
operate  illegally  to  foment  a  revolution. 

Documents  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  October  League  published  in 
that  report  revealed  that  the  Fight  Back 
Conference  was  merely  a  tactical  ploy 
to  develop  new  cadre  candidates  for  the 
Maoist  party  the  OL  intends  to  launch 
this  year  under  the  guise  of  organizing 
on  economic  issues  related  to  the  current 
recession. 

Since  the  original  report  on  February 
5,  several  persons  who  attended  iiie  Fight 
Back  Conference  have  encouraged  me  to 
supplement  the  February  report  with 
an  addendum  on  persons  attending  the 
meetings.  They  stressed  that  while  every 
person  at  the  conference  was  not  an  OL 
member,  they  included  large  numbers  of 
open  and  secret  OL  cadre,  as  well  as  per- 
sons being  recruited  through  such  fronts 
as  the  Communist  Youth  Organization, 
local  Fight  Back  Committees,  and  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 

The  attendance  is  quite  interesting  in 
that  it  reveals  the  inroads  being  made  by 
the  OL  in  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women, 
and  in  some  Spanish -American  and  black 
groups. 

While  nationally  active,  the  OL  is 
principally  active  in  the  greater  metro- 
politan areas  around  Bostop,  Mass.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Atlanta, 
Oa..  Chicago.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  and  New  York,  with  other 
chapters  located  in  Tampa  and  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  other  cities. 
A  list  follows: 

Pessons    Attending    the    National    Fight 

Bm:k  Conference,  Decembeb  28-29.   1975 

(Spellings  based  on  phonetics) 

COLORADO 

Bi.;>  Anyon.  Richard  Bates,  Bob  Brown, 
Cindy  Burton,  Mary  Coe,  Hank  Colburn, 
Phil  DeLeon.  Lucius  DuBerry,  Michelle 
Plores.  Candelarlo  PoUz,  Sue  Oarmony,  Jeff 
Goldsiein,  Bob  Hennlg.  Susan  Hennlg.  Lana 
ivitrp. 

I'lKlu  T.leba,  Ken  Maier.  Net  Mnler,  Barb 
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Uvtlii.  Babecoa  Naranjo.  Deborah  Palmleri, 
Carol  Bodertck.  Jdm  Boderlok,  Dob  RusaeU, 
Bay  BnsMIl,  Wayns  Beaman,  Debbie  Singer, 
Kent  Toblaka.  Marsha  TrammeL 

DISTKICT    or   COLOMBIA 

Fran  Anderscm,  Jim  Benn,  Roger  Blacklow, 
Beryl  Blausteln,  Bandy  Bregman,  Carolyn 
Brlnnon,  Paul  Cabarza,  Linda  Carclone, 
Patty  Cook.  Beth  Destler,  Tim  Elston,  Kmeet 
Oamer.  Oeraldlne  Gamer,  Tanya  Garner, 
Patrice  Oancie. 

EUyn  Greenberg,  Lesley  Guyton,  Susaune 
Hecht.  Debbie  Hellersteln,  Irene  Hensel,  Ray 
Jdhnaon,  Alta  Keeton.  Linda  KlmbaU,  David 
Kotz,  Nancy  Lee,  Alan  Lencbeck,  Jackie  Len- 
chek,  Armand  Lenchek,  Aun  Longley,  Patrick 
Loy.  Roosevelt  UcNeil. 

Annetta  Martin.  Joe  Martin,  Liz  Martin. 
Bawley  Mastbrook,  Sue  Mastbrook,  Mike 
Merloe,  CarcAyn  Meyer,  Andy  Phelps.  Jan 
POIllzzl,  Kathryn  Roark,  Barbara  Smith, 
GUff  Smith,  Michael  Welchbrod,  Dorothy 
Weichbrod,  Alice  Wolfson.  Philip  WoUson. 

FLORIDA 

Jan  Goodman,  Joe  Goodman,  Eddie  Rutli 
MarsbaU,  Jtdin  Marshall,  Mary  Martin,  Joyce 
McHenry,  Carl  Van  Ness,  Betty  Wood.  Bob 
Wolfreys. 

GEORGIA     (PRINClPAI.Ly    FROM    THT    GRE.KltT. 
ATLANTA  AREA  I 

Jennie  Baker.  Betty  Bryant,  Larry  Brjant, 
Pat  Bryant,  Janet  Caldwell,  Pete  Carlson, 
Bon  Carter,  Ken  Chastlan.  Pam  Chastain, 
Paul  Cobb.  Clara  Davis,  Tom  Davis,  Dana 
Duke,  Chuck  Dunham,  Chris  Fleming. 

Ellen  Fleming,  Ginny  Fletcher,  John 
Fletcher,  Blarle  Glynn,  Perry  Glynn,  Nan  Gro- 
gan  Guerrero,  Becky  Hose,  Mary  Joyce  John- 
son, Nellie  LawBOn,  Kathleen  McGuler.  Carol 
McLln,  Nancy  Neighbors,  Charles  Orach,  Sue 
Palmer,  Ann  Romalne. 

Louise  Bunyon.  LUly  Eushlu,  Mike  Serrett, 
David  Smith,  Vicky  Smith,  Donna  Stewart, 
Marie  Stewart,  Mike  Swanson,  Cheryl  Todd, 
Jonas  Veal,  Nannie  Lee  Washburn,  Phil  Wel- 
don,  Janet  Wheat,  Pat  WUliams. 

IIARYLAND 

Tom  Audrlone,  Kay  Boyd,  Ellen  Bravo, 
Marcia  Brown,  Rick  Brown,  Leslev  Dennis. 
Ron  Haysfleld,  Dan  Hardy. 

Mary  Kellager,  Fred  Krasny.  John  Mark- 
ley,  Larry  MlUer,  David  O'Brien.  Alexandra 
O'Brien,  Cappy  Penderhughes,  Vicky  Peter- 
son, Augustus  Richardson. 

Wanda  Scott,  Mary  Selhorst,  Al  Summer- 
vlUe,  MUdred  Summerville,  Bill  0phoff,  Ellen 
WUUams,  Louis  WUliams,  Diane  Wilson, 
Marty  Wolfson,  WiUlam  Young. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mary  Anderson,  John  Auerbach,  Jnu  Bakei , 
Josephine  Baker,  Jean  Bragan,  Jonathan 
Brandell,  Jacob  Bredeur,  Margie  Butler,  Deb- 
bie Coles,  Joan  Crimmins,  Steve  Crosby.  Al 
■Davis,  Tim  Dean,  Alice  DeVlncent,  Clair 
Dolllns. 

Jehu  Eaves,  Tess  Ewing,  Penny  Fox,  Tom 
Francis,  Chuck  Garment,  Mike  Glenn,  Jim 
Gottschalk,  Cindy  Hamel,  Roberta  Helberg. 
Sam  Ho,  Wally  Hollander,  Ed  Himt,  Sue 
Jhlrad,  Toni  Jones,  Barbara  King.  Debbie 
Knight. 

Paula  LaPlerre,  Rich  LaPierre.  Dottle  Lee, 
Dayton  Leonard,  Debbie  Magglo,  Steve 
Meacham,  Ken  Middleton,  Paul  Morgan,  Ann 
Orkofif,  Charles  Pratt,  Grace  Quayle,  Janice 
Reagan,  Elea  Roberts,  Howard  Rotmau,  Marie 
Bouse,  Charlotte  Ryan,  Tonl  Schatzman. 

Mary  Shea,  Elaine  Sheets,  Linda  Stearns, 
Bart  Stephens.  Alan  Toney.  Wally  Taylor, 
Angela  Telfare,  Rene  Theberge,  Janice 
Thompson,  Vicliy  Tucker,  Norman  Turner, 
Luz  Vega,  Diane  VUlemaire,  Amy  Weliby,  Bob 
Weiser,  Dennis  WU'u.nns.  Ed  WiJibouiiie,  Alan 
Winston. 

N2-.V     VOBK 

"Muhanunad  All,"  Linda  Ard.  William  Aid, 
Jr.,  lioretta  Argue,  Claude  Jean  Baptiste,  Jose 
Baruta,  NUlor  Barunlrh.  NiHo)-  Bruunioh,  Jr  , 
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Gene  Bild,  Bene  Blakkan,  Cherry  Blatt,  Arl- 
ella  Borahate,  WUIie  Cabet,  Martha  Cameron. 
Tolanda  Caraballo. 

Sue  Carrol,  Tom  Cocke,  Dara  Beth  Cohen, 
Emma  Oortez.  Bamon  Cortez.  Oarl  Davtdson, 
John  Duffy,  Gary  Esno,  Maureen  Bsno.  Bev 
Falk,  Bob  Pram.  Alan  Frogenberg.  Jack  Froh- 
Uch,  Kathy  Garay,  Gary  Ooff. 

Terry  Goldnuin,  Al  Gonzalez,  Hillary  Gor- 
don, Al  Green,  Mickey  Green.  Bob  Oura,  Dave 
Gura,  Nancy  Gura.  Becky  HaU,  David  Harris, 
Michael  Howard.  Kitty  Kroger.  Greg  Laden. 
Kathy  Ledbetter,  John  LaScJle. 

Rick  Levine.  Erik  Lewis,  Marge  Lewis,  Judy 
Lobel,  Sarah  McAllister,  Hal  Medrano,  Vera 
MicheLsou.  Marian  Nordle,  Laura  Nuchow. 
Robert  Nuchow.  Rosa  Nunyez,  Marcus  Padg- 
ett. Ralph  Paladlno,  S.  Richardson,  Edwin 
Rivera. 

Marleen  Rivera,  Earthie  Rivers,  Jesse  Riv- 
ers. Juan  Rodriguez.  Karl  Roy.  Mike  Salvlno. 
Sadie  Sanders.  Mildred  Santana.  Helen  .Sca- 
racella,  Mike  Scaracella,  Marie  SchoU,  Richie 
Scholl,  Meir  Seeman,  Kathy  Shimatsu. 

Toichi  Shimatsu,  Guy  Smith,  Oliver  Smith, 
Jose  Soto.  Rod  Such,  Clair  Sylvan,  Dennis 
Tatum,  Errol  Vural,  Ami  Whltbrod,  Lucy 
White,  George  William.s.  Charlotte  Wolff, 
Nancy  Zaratney 

OHIO 

Robert  Auden.  Erne«it  Baker,  Leola  Black- 
man,  Jim  Bramson,  Susan  Bramson,  John 
Henry  Butler,  Leslie  Calhoun,  Patricia  Davis. 
Elizabeth  Dinkelaker.  Lynn  Estomln,  Grin 
Estomln,  Darya  Pumagalli,  Eleanor  Graham, 
J.  B.  Hamilton,  Jerry  Kidd,  Andrea  Komblu. 

Johii  Kornblu,  Nick  Langdon,  Freddy  Mc- 
Ghee,  Jack  Magrlsso.  Glowdana  Moxley. 
Ethellua  Nelson.  Bobby  Newsome,  Judy 
Pomer.  Laura  Pruden.  Jim  Sanders,  Bruce 
Simpson,  Jim  Squire«( Carol  Tackett.  Debbie 
Wright,  Perry  Wright,  Michelle  Zellers. 

WISCONSIN 

Jame.s  Albers.  Guadalupe  BeiTios,  George 
Brookshire,  Dale  Dalilberger,  Chris  Deislnger. 
Joann  Easterllng,  Alberta  Evans,  Rose  Henley, 
Kathy  EUnkle,  Joann  Jacoby,  Peter  Kent, 
Drew  Lavake,  Rose  Lavake. 

Hazel  Lewis,  Bob  Martin,  Ben  Matthew.s, 
Henry  Mills,  Patricia  lloare,  Maryann  Onar- 
ato,  Frank  Shausky.  Judy  Tapscott,  Bon 
Tapscott.  David  Thomas.  Susan  TTioma.s. 
Rui)v  Wcn-^el. 


IN   MEMORY   OF   FLORENX'E    PRICE 
DWYER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

TN  TKK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  19T6 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i-ise  to 
join  lU}'  colleagues  in  paying  homage  to 
former  Congresswoman  Florence  Price 
Dwyer,  who  passed  away  on  February  29, 
1976. 

Mrs.  DwTer,  a  Republican  Repi-esenta- 
tive  who  championed  the  rights  of 
women  and  consumers  at  boUi  the  State 
and  National  levels,  served  her  New  Jer- 
sey constituents  diligently  and  admirably 
for  16  years. 

Her  reputation  proclaimed  both  her 
greatness  and  her  fairness. 

Some  of  tills  remarkable  legislator'.s 
fjccomplishments  included: 

Seeking  the  creation  of  a  new  Office 
of  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

Sponsorship  of  legislation  to  create 
an  independent  cou.smner  protection 
ageiicv 
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She  was  the  fiist  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  5  consecutive  years  to  the 
policymaking  commitlei:  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Legislatiue. 

She  was  tlie  second  woman  in  New- 
Jersey  history  to  be  appointed  assistant 
majority  leader  in  the  New  Jereey  A.s- 
Kenibly  in  Trenton. 

Mrs.  Dv;yer  compo5ed  Ncat  Jersey's 
equal-pay-for-women  law. 

She  did  so  much — .she  will  be  niis-sed 
by  !5o  niary. 


DR   KING  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANf.EL 

OP    NEW    YORK 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSFNTATIVKS 

Wedru sduij ,  Marvh  3,  1076 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.-e  arc  all 
well  aware  of  the  outstanding  work  done 
by  tlie  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Hov.ever,  tlie 
influence  of  this  gi*eat  man  does  not  siop 
here.  The  principles  tiiat  he  lived  and 
worked  for  in  his  struggle  for  racial 
equality  can,  and  must,  be  applied  to 
other  problem  areas  of  the  United  otiites 
aa  well.  One  of  tho.=^e  aiea.«i  roncei'ns  un- 
employment. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Bearae  is  tuin- 
fully  aware  of  tiie  difficulties  created  by 
the  massive  unemployment  problem  we 
face  today.  The  Humphrey-Hawkin:,  Full 
Employment  Act,  H.R.  50,  will  provide 
New  York  City  and  the  rest  of  Uie  comi- 
try  with  means  to  end  unemployment, 
which  will  al.so  help  us  to  begin  solving 
many  of  the  related  problem.s  plaguing 
our  cities,  notably  crime.  I  join  witli 
Mayor  Beame  in  stressing  the  need  for 
inunediate  passage  of  H.R.  50  so  that  we 
may  bejiin  attacking  ?ome  of  our  cities' 
major  problems. 

In  paying  tribute  lo  Dr.  King.-.  Mayor 
Beame  brint^s  to  my  mind  the  loiij^.  hard 
struggle  made  by  Dr.  King  to  con-e<t  the 
vestiges  oi  discrimination.  The  resolve 
and  dedication  that  Dr.  King  applied 
should  be  a  guide  to  us  as  we  seek  to  end 
this  unemployment  problem  and  move 
one  step  closer  to  the  fullfillment  of  Dr. 
King's  dream  of  social  and  economic 
equality.  Tlie  text  of  Mayo)-  Branie';- 
statement  follows: 

RtiJIARKS   By    ABP'.HAM   D.    Bfame 

Almost  eight  years  ago,  America  trembled 
with  sorrow  and  anger  over  the  senseless 
murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  V/e 
resolved,  then  lo  su.staln  the  energy  he  had 
generated  hi  ihe  advancement  of  his  fellow 
hiiman  beings. 

Today,  the  i..i'ioM  tremble-;  again  with 
sorrow  and  anger — thl<;  time  over  ••he  sen.se- 
less  frustration  of  the  movement  toward 
economic  and  ^pclaJ  progress  that  Dr  King 
once  led.  Hl.s  vision  Is  being  thwarted  becan-e 
too  many  ol  owr  national  leaders  seek  reaige 
In  yesterday's  answers  Instead  of  searLhlng 
for  the  rich  promises  that  tomorrow  offers. 

We  are  here  to  mourn  the  Si.xties— a  decade 
maned  by  the  loss  of  great  leaders.  And  we 
are  here  to  Insist  that  the  Seventies  do  not 
become  the  decade  of  lost  causes. 

All  of  118  look  to  this  decade  as  a  ■  urnlng 
point  in  the  stniggle  to  achieve  a  just  so- 
ei«ty   But  the  decade  that  begun  with  such 
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promise  stands  in  deep  peril  at  the  haUway 
mark.  We  find  ourselves  In  this  Bicentennial 
year  celebrating  the  birth  of  our  political 
liijerty  while  trapped  In  the  quicksand  cf 
tvononiic  Inequity. 

JiisL  as  Dr.  King  led  Black  America  out. 
oi  ihe  wilUenie.ss  oi  aocial  injustice,  so  today 
we  looli  lor  a  leaclerajilp  thai  can  embrace 
all  dibad\'untaged  Americans  searching  for 
economic  justice.  If  Dr.  King  were  alive  to- 
Uay,  I  knov,  lie  w  mid  be  l.i  the  vaaguaid  of 
this  tight. 

Almost  eight  luUllon  Americans  make  u)3 
the  tragic  unemployment  6tatisUcs.  These 
are  real  people,  with  families  lo  feed,  debt.s 
to  be  paid,  anu  hopes  lo  be  fulfilled.  Yot,  in 
our  jiatua's  rapit.il,  this  number  U  u.sed 
merely  as  input  to  satisfy  the  demand.s  oi 
an  eonomlc  model.  Incredibly.  soi;:e  of  our 
national  leaders  are  asking  these  people  to 
believe  that  the  r  hardships  will  ijring  pros- 
perity lor  some  If  ;ne  nation  can  accept  a 
dope  of  rccessloii  itnd  h.ard  times. 

'I'iiis  eA'ierlmi^nt  In  eiononiio  theory  has 
become  like  Dr.  Frankensielns  monster.  Iff 
a:i  uncontrollable  menace  that  now  staUtfi 
our  land  with  impunity,  bringing  hardship 
.i;ul  despair  :o  our  cities  and  sapping  t^e 
vi'aliiy  of  our  naiion. 

This  .specter  must  be  driven  from  our  land 
iiere  and  now.  und  the  only  positive  solution 
to  this  prohjem  is  lull  emplcment  for  all 
-Amerlcms. 

We  must  r;iise  our  voices  as  a  people  to 
remind  our  national  officeholders  about,  a 
-imple  lesson  taught  to  us  by  Dr.  King.  He 
demonstrated  that  America's  ability  to  walk 
in  peace  In  the  world  community  depends  on 
Its  ability  to  maintain  peaceful  relation- 
ships within  its  ovm  boundaries.  That  bash- 
object  le-,-ion  earned  him  the  Nobel  Peac-^ 
Pri7e. 

Our-!  is  T  troubled  n.-i'lon  In  a  restle^,  and 
changing  world.  But  Dr.  King's  principles 
still  apply,  and  his  vision  of  America's  future 
should  be  oiir  standard  for  the  Seventies. 
Unless  wc  achieve  full  employment  and  a 
vig,'oiou.T  economy,  we  cannot  expect  to  Im- 
prove our  economic  po.siUc^n  In  an  Inciea.-.- 
ingly  hostile  world  environment. 

This  l.s  a  nation  of  great  health  and  even 
hieater  potential.  We  cannot  accept  high 
unempluyment  as  tne  price  for  economic 
survival. 

This  is  a  nation  with  a  gross  natlon.il 
pioducl  Ol  well  over  a  trillion  doUars  and  a 
lederai  budget  of  400  blhlon  dollars.  Some- 
wUere  we  mu.st  lind  the  wherewltiial  to  eii- 
.sLire  a  job  for  every  American. 

This  is  a  nation  which  liouscb  aio.st  of  ii.v 
people  in  citle.-.  We  must  find  tho  program,s 
and  resources  to  keep  those  cities  alive  and 
f'ourl-ihiiig  to  sene  our  people. 

Tills  is  a  nation  that  has  grov.n  fj.ter  and 
stronger  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  maintain  our  preeminence 
by  sliu'.iiii^'  down  public  wovk.s  piogr.nuis  and 
pricing  out  of  reach  the  ;uortgage  cost  of 
building  and  rebuilding. 

This  Is  a  nation  whose  stiength.s  (Lnhe 
fri.m  its  willingness  to  open  it,  heart  to  the 
disadvantaged  at  home  and  abroad  and  give 
ilicin  liie  L'i  aiice  to  grow  itiid  prosper.  We 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  'hat  tradition  by 
design  or  Inditference. 

This  Is  a  nation  that  cr>sts  It.selX  a.?  a  worlci 
k-ader.  But  .America  c:in  make  no  Just  claim 
'o  world  leaderih-p  If  It  is  bli.-.d  to  the  need 
'o  provide  Jobs  for  all  its  people  and  to  meet 
uie  basic  requirements  f.  r  food  and  sl.cUer 
for  every  American. 

I.ei  this  march  today  be  ilie  symbolic  be- 
ginning of  our  que.-^t.  There  arc  bills  to  be 
drafted  and  regulations  to  be  adopted— 
'he.se  are  the  tools  th.at  ran  help  a.-hleve  fuU 
employment  a;;d  fuU  piosperlty  for  tiie.se 
United  States. 

Such  measmes  as  tlie  Full  Employ .nei:t 
.Ai  t  -sponsorw!    bv   Se^nator  Humphrey   ni;d 
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Representative  Hawkins — can  turn  our  na- 
tional ideals  Into  national  commitments. 

As  America  f^tproacbed  the  end  of  its  sec- 
ond century,  Dr.  Bang  forcefully  reminded 
us  how  much  farther  the  nation  bad  to  go  to 
fulfill  what  he  called  Hie  true  meaiiing  of  its 
crted 

As  wc  e.iltr  our  third  century,  v.e  mu.>i 
pjove— ij  tiie  world  and  to  ourselve.3 — that 
Ihe  democracy  we  have  built  and  bled  lor 
and  cherl.shed  can  work. 

And  we  who  have  taken  to  heart  the  mes- 
.s;  ao  of  Dr.  King  know  this:  that  America's 
success  cr  failure  wUl  be  measured  not  by 
statiitic.l  economic  Indicators,  but  by  the 
realities  of  full  employment,  of  a  productive 
.-^iid  lUogie.^Livc  society,  a»id  of  a  nation  that 
e-iii  pioviue  the  leadership  to  inspire  do- 
mestlc  ti^-iquiiity  and  a  worM  that  can  live 
1:1  pe.ice. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  CONTROL 
A^^D   FEDERAL   SPENDING 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAKYLAMD 

n;  J  He  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElNTAlTVJiS 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  ovenldlng  concern  of  a  majority  of 
my  constituents — and  most  American 
taxpayers — is  inflation  and  Its  effect  on 
their  ability  to  make  ends  meet.  In  in- 
creasing numbei-s,  they  are  turning  to  us, 
their  elected  Representatives,  to  implore  <s. 
\iii  to  halt  inflation  by  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  tlie  size  of  Federal  deficits 
.so  that  their  dollar.^  will  have  more  pui'- 
ihasing  power. 

In  15  years,  Federal  Government  out- 
lays have  roughly  quadrupled.  In  fiscal 
year  1965,  outlays  in  the  Federal  budget 
accounted  for  about  17  percent  of  gross 
national  product — GNP.  By  fiscal  year 
1975.  they  were  almost  23  percent.  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  underlying  economy  which 
.•supports  it. 

The  rise  in  Federal  spending  has 
brought  about  record  budget  deficits.  In 
fiscal  year  1975  the  budget  deficit  was 
$43.6  billion,  and  the  Treasiury  Depsut- 
ment  predicts  this  yeai-  it  will  be  almost 
$76  bllUon.  Last  year,  in  order  to  finance 
these  deficits,  $4  out  of  every  $5  borrowed 
were  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Because  many  medium-sized 
and  smaller  private  borrowers  are  also 
competing  for  capital  in  the  financial 
market,  it  is  no  surprise  that  we  aie 
exijeiienrmg  high  Interest  rates.  Thus, 
the  mosf  j5ie.ssing  goal  of  our  fi.seal  policy 
mast  be  to  bring  the  .spiraling  growth  of 
G(v. finmcnt  spending  under  control. 

BUDGET    CONTROLLABnjTY 

A  hard  question  arises:  How  much  con- 
Irol  do  we,  the  Congress,  have  over  the 
F«?clenil  budget?  Most  Americans  would 
be  .'  hccked  to  learn  that  only  8  percent — 
$30.1  billion— of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  can  be  considered  "controllable." 
The  following  table,  prepared  for  me  by 
tiio  Congressional  Budget  Office,  illus- 
irates  tliat  midway  through  this  fiscal 
year  an  overwhelming  92  percent  of  our 
curi-ent  budget  is  uncontrollable  or  rela- 
tively uncontrollable,  without  extensive 
i'lu'i  riidi.  r  unlikely  k;,i^laUon. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TABLE  I.    CONTROLLABIUTY  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1*76 
B«H>GET  AS  OF  DECEMBER  1975 


•r«H 


i.'andatuiy  spending  under  current  law: 

Permanent  sutnority 130.S 

Prior  authority 70,1 

fiilltlement  prvgrams 65.4 

Total 7LZ         Z66.0 

ifi'ilivcly  uncontrollable: 

Military  salaries/operations/mainte- 
nance    -  13.1  49.1 

Civilian  salaries  and  expenses .  &.0  18.6 

State  and  local  grants. 2.7        "10.0 

Total  mandatory  and  relatively 

uncontrollable  spending 92.0         343.7 

examples  ol  controllable  programs 8.0  30.1 

Health  research  and  education 

Atomic  energy  delense 

Military  procurement 

Defense    (research,    development. 

testing,  evaluation) _.  .  (^') 

Foreign  economic  assistance  0-9) 

Higher  education. (2.3) 

TrtaL —-4 TTrTTTTrr^       373.8 

•  Pifti?!  estimate;  includes  elem.entary.  secondary,  and  voca- 
lioaal  education;  community  development  giants;  l.iw  enfnrcc- 
ntent  assistance;  comprehensive  manpowei  grants. 

Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

How  much  of  the  budget  is,  in  fact, 
"controllable"  relates  to  the  feasibility 
of  changing  Federal  expenditures  In  the 
short  run,  when  many  other  considera- 
tions also  limit  changes,  and  in  the  long 
run,  when  a  much  broader  range  of 
spending  options  can  be  considered. 
Whereas  long-range  control  over  the 
budget,  say  for  fiscal  year  1978.  may  be 
approximately  25  percent,  that  percent- 
age can  decrease  to  only  8-percent  con- 
trol— as  shown  in  table  I  abeve — mid- 
way through  \a  fiscal  year.  Many  long- 
run  uncontrcmable  expenditures  can  be 
made  controuable  by  changes  in  basic 
legislation;  hWever.  such  basic  changes 
are  highly  uimkely,  given  Vbs  present 
makeup  of  Congress  and  the  wiU  of  the 
people  who  continue  to  fight  any  such 
changes.  What  shortrun  control  we  do 
have  over  the  current  budget  is  severely 
limited.  A  large  part  of  current  outlajrs 
is  required  by  laws  or  ccmtracts  from 
previous  fiscal  years.  We  spend  now  what 
ne  committed  ourselves  to  earlier. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
\(iuch  I  have  been  a  member  for  almost 
12  years,  plays  a  vital  role  in  placing 
limits  on  Federal  spending  for  new  and 
existing  programs  because  it  is  charged 
with  responsibility  to  exert  a  "braking" 
Influence  on  excessive  budget  requests  by 
the  administration  and  congressional 
authorizing  committees. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  cut 
a  significant  amount  from  administra- 
tion requests  in  35  out  of  40  years  since 
1935,  although  It  is  not  certain  how  gen- 
uine those  cuts  are.  In  varsdng  degree. 
they  are  cuts  made  for  what  I  call  "furni- 
ture sale"  markups;  thus  the  budget  re- 
quest is  increased  nominally  in  order  to 
allow  "showcase"  cuts  to  be  made  by  the 
committee.  The  foUovrtng  table  shows 
the  amounts,  whatever  their  vaUdlty,  cut 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
each  of  the  past  10  years: 


TABU  n 
|ta  hMflM  o(  doKarsI 


da 
MHom) 


COHTM* 

il»-  Appro-  appropri- 

quested  priated  Med  ten 

e»/                            by  Presi-  by  than 

Yev          dent  Congress  requested' 


Courei 

MMHII 


«»: 

1st 

..     1965 

109.4 

107.0 

-?.4 

2d 

..      1966 

131.2 

130.3 

-.9 

90th: 

Isl 

..      1967 

147.8 

141.9 

-5.9 

2d 

..     1968 

147.9 

133.3 

-14.6 

9Ist: 

1st 

..      1969 

142.7 

134.4 

-8.3 

2d 

..      1970 

147.8 

144.3 

-3.5 

S2d: 

1st 

..      1971 

167.9 

165.2 

-2.6 

2d 

.      1972 

185.4 

179.0 

-6.5 

93d: 

1st 

1973 

176.8 

173.5 

-3.3 

2d 

..      1974 

209.4 

201.4 

-7.9 

94Bi:lst« 

..      1975 

267.2 

259.9 

-7.4 

Total.  .. 

-63.3 

>  Numbers  may  not  add  duF-  to  founding. 
•Asof  Oec.  16, 1975. 

Source:  House  Appropiis'itini  C>.r>!r.iitee. 

B.^CKDOOR     SPENDING 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  hoA- 
ever,  can  l^aJly  affect  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  budget.  In  addition  to  the  an- 
nual appropriations  acts,  which  origi- 
nate in  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
there  are  other  so-called  backdoors 
that  can  lead  to  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures. Sometimes  these  backdoor  ex- 
penditures completely  bypass  the  Appro- 
priations Committees;  other  times  they 
effectively  limit  the  discretion  and  range 
of  control  of  those  committees. 

An  interim  report  by  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control — House 
Report  93-13,  page  7 — calls  attention  to 
the  problem  by  stating: 

.  .  .  the  splintering  off  of  spendiug  author- 
ity from  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
beea  a  substantial  factor  in  Congress'  loss  ol 
overall  budget  control. 

The  report  shows  that  only  44  percent 
of  the  spending  estimate  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  was  associated  with 
items  in  appropriations  bills.  It  further 
adds: 

(Ejven  some  of  these  funds  are  approved 
on  what,  for  all  practical  ptirposes,  is  a  pro- 
forma  basis  because  the  auth(»-lzing  legisla- 
tion In  fact  required  the  appropriation. 

The  Joint  study  committee  has  identi- 
fied four  main  types  of  backdoor  spend- 
ing: borrowing  authority,  contract  au- 
thority, mandatory  entitlements,  and 
permanent  appropriations. 

Borrowing  authority  is  statutory  au- 
thority that  allows  a  Federal  agency  to 
incur  obligations  and  make  pajrments 
for  certain  purposes  out  of  borrowed 
moneys.  For  example,  title  n  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
establishes  the  U.S.  Railway  Association 
and  grants  borrowing  authority  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Contract  authority  is  statutory  author- 
ity to  incur  obligations  in  advance  of 
appropriation  for  expenditure.  Once 
such  an  obligation  is  placed  upon  the 
Oovemment  as  a  result  of  this  authority, 
however,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
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are  bound  by  law  to  liquidate  those  obU- 
gations  by  appropriating  the  necessary 
funds.  Some  types  of  contract  authority 
are  subject  to  restrictions  in  appropria- 
ticHis  bills;  others  are  not.  An  example 
of  contract  authority  not  subject  to  Ap- 
propriations Committees'  restraint  is  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  which  provided  $18 
biUlon  in  contract  authority  for  waste 
treatment  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mandatory  entitlements  are  p*vyment 
levels  estahUshed  in  basic  legislation 
which  constitute  a  binding  obligation 
on  the  Government  or  one  o'  its  social 
insurance  trust  funds.  Put  simply,  a  per- 
son or  government  authority  is  entitled 
by  law  to  receive  payment  from  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  once  certain  criteria 
have  been  met.  In  cases  such  as  highway 
and  social  security  trust  funds,  although 
appropriations  are  required  to  finance 
these  programs,  ihere  is  little  or  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  ^jpropriation  process. 

Permanent  aflipropriations  refer  to  any 
budget  authority  which  becomes  avail- 
able witliout  current  action  by  Congress. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  1976  budget  was  available 
without  cm-rent  action  by  Congress.  Most 
permanent  appropiiations  are  in  trust 
funds  for  social  security,  highway  aid, 
and  civil  service  retirement. 

An  appropriation  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Budget  Control  Act 
is  general  revenue  sharing.  PoUtically 
motivated  and  immensely  popular  with 
State  and  local  government  officials  who 
use    the    fimds   to   stretch   their   own 
budgets,    revenue    sharing    has    com- 
manded approximately  $30  billion  from 
the  Federal  budget  since  begim  in  1972. 
Seemingly,  Congress  does  not  have  the 
courage  or  will  to  say  "there  is  no  rev- 
enue to  chare,"  for  to  do  so  is  perceived 
by  many  Members  to  be  politically  risky. 
As  backdoor  spending  authority  takes 
an  increasingly  large  share  of  the  total 
Federal  budget,  the  abiUty  of  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee   to   "contxol"   the 
budget  decreases.  Congress,  in  its  action 
on    appropriations    bills,    reduced    the 
budget  authority  by  approximately  $30 
biUion  in  the  last  5  fiscal  years.  During 
this  same  period,  however.  Congress  ap- 
proved  backdoor   authority  which  ex- 
ceeded the  budget  estimates  by  about  the 
same  amount  The  following  table  illus- 
trates some  of  the  backdoor  authority 
approved    by   Ccmgress   between   fiscal 
years  1969  and  1974: 

TABLE  111.-  BACKDOOR  AUTHORITY  FISCAL  YEARS,  1969  74 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Classification 


Amount      Amount 
requested     enacted        Change 


Total,  backdoor  au- 
thority      .    J13,230     $48,438       J35.208 

Requested  by  executive: 
Previous  backdoor 
financirig: 
Federal-aid  higbwav's....       1,602        2,205  603 

Federal-aid  Mghmys 5,743     <  11,612        >S.869 

Traffic  safety 180  461  281 

Other 40S        3,405  3.000 
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TMLE  III  —BACKDOOR  AUTHORITY  I ISCAL  YEARS, 
1968-197^7-Coat. 

[Dcliar  (mounts  in  millions] 


CIsssifiCdtion 


Amount      Amoont 
>''qij«$tod      9n«cl«<1        CkMge 


V■7■*^/  proposed  a?  bacl- 
lioai  authoritv:  Ganeial 
i«venue  shtdng  . .                    !■•  '  -'i^ 
U-Mntiiii  by  Congre-r: 
Hotis  ng  ar.ii  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act .- l.iOO 

Fxi/jndiiig  morgjji'' market 3,  OOU 

Airport  ind  airways .  840 

Stuc^  market  insuranca I.UCO 

Emergency  njme  fir;iiicinjr .  750 

Water  pollution  control  ll.ObO 

Hood  insurance . . 750 

Bailwa/  restructuring ?,  080 

Another...  1.490 


2,995 


J.  5CH) 

lOrjO 

840 

i.i'OO 

7tO 

11  O'-O 

;-u 

l,4S-) 


■Includes  retroactiic  pivment  of  $?. 550,000,000  or^inall, 
iei(ii«stad  for  197?. 

Mncl'^il^',  J*  t50.'K>','H)0  reqtiestP-!  '"  197"  •  J  »nKle(i  'ii 
1974. 

Source:  House  Appropriations  Committee  h»aitnj(5  rn  the 
federal  budget  tor  fiscal  1975;  reports  of  the  Joint  Commifiee 

OR  Reduct:on  of  Fedeul  Ejper.oi'ia'e.,  ami  -.e^'.id,  ol  the  Oi'iCt; 
pf  Management  and  Budget. 

Because  the  budi^ei :.,  "urokoii  down  into 
functional  categories,  howevtr,  it  ia  not 
pos-sible  to  calculate  the  toti'.l  aiiiount  of 
backdoor  spending.  The  Economics  Di- 
vl^on  of  the  Library  of  Cunsre.  s  point - 
out  that  another  coniplication  i.s  "some 
programs  are  both  entitlements  and  per- 
manent appropriation;."  To  add  the  two 
categories  together  in  ccil^ulatint?  bnrk- 
door  spending  would  lead  to  double - 
counting. 

More  of  my  con.stituent-s  are  writing: 
to  demand  a  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  rightly  so.  It  Is  obvious,  however 
that  a  major  cau.se  of  our  recurring  Fed- 
eral deficits  is  an  inciease  in  backdoor 
authority.  What  too  few  people  realize  i.s 
that  we  are  locked  into  paying  a  heavy 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  Tlie  annual 
interest  amounted  to  $10.3  billion  ui  1967. 
$14.8  billion  in  1971.  and  an  estimated 
$38.2  billion  in  1975.  This  one  item  alone 
adds  a  steep  price  to  every  other  program 
and  or  service  in  the  Federal  budget. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  face  these  hard  fact-; 
with  dl.smay.  The  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
which  will  be  fully  operational  for  the 
fii-st  time  in  fiscal  year  1977,  sets  forth 
some  new  procedm-es  applicable  to  con- 
tract authority,  borrowing  authority  and 
mandatory  entitlements.  I  tim  hopeful 
that  this  new  self-imposed  budget  pro- 
cedure will  give  the  Congress,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  particular, 
a  firmer  grip  on  backdoor  .spending.  The 
Congress  has  still  boxed  it.self  in  by  leav- 
ing the  Appropriations  Committee  little 
practical  control  over  mandatory  Fed- 
eral spending.  As  long  as  Congress  in- 
sists on  circumventing  the  appro))ria- 
tions  process,  the  American  people's 
elected  Representatives  will  have  less  .nnd 
Ie.«?.s  control  over  th*;  Federal  budget. 

In  .so  many  cases  of  Federal  spendu-.i 
tjongress  has  no  recourse  but  to  fund 
programs  which  have  come  to  be  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  right  by  most  Ameri- 
can-;. Social  security,  public  assistance 
programs — such  as  food  stamps,  medi- 
care, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  fo 
forth — dvll  service  and  military  retire- 
i:'ent,  veterans  benefits,  health  and  man- 
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power  training,  tinemployment  compen- 
sation and  aid  to  education  are  but  a 
few  examples. 

Powerful  special  hiterest  groups,  such 
as  businessmen,  teachers,  physicians, 
nurses,  farmers,  laborers,  civil  servants, 
and  veterans,  exert  unbearable  pressure 
on  Congressmen  to  continue  and  increase 
spending  programs  which  will  benefit 
them.  Becau.se  they  arc  organized,  ofteti 
vote  in  blocs,  and  ha\e  funds  to  hire  pro- 
fe-^sionais  to  keep  them  informed  aboui 
pending  legislation  in  Congres,s,  these 
pressure  groups  have  more  clout  with 
politicians  than  average  citizens  who  do 
not  belong  to  tiny  special  groups.  And  it 
Is  often  the  successes  of  these  special  in- 
terest groups  thp.t  militate  aeain.st  tiie 
best  inlerest.s  of  the  Amciic.ni  publir  in 
general. 

WHAT  NEED8  TO  BE  DONE? 

Very  liitle  of  the  budget  is  thu--  <  »i- 
troUable  lesjally  or  for  prartiral  ivtir- 
poses.  And  if  current  trends  conti-iue. 
even  less  of  the  budget  will  be  control- 
lable in  future  years.  The  only  way  to 
l;alt  the  trend  is  by  drastic  {•haiiaes  i'. 
national  policy  uith  re.^pect  to  defen.st'. 
social  program.-'.  Government  regulation 
of  bti.sine.=;s  and  ituhistry.  and  foreran  itiii 
programs. 

There  will  he  no  dr.istic  improvement, 
hov.'ever.  unless  the  public  revolt.- 
against  indlscrimi!iate  Govemmeni 
.spending.  American  taxpayers  mu-st  teli 
their  Representatives — loud,  clear,  and 
often — that  they  will  support,  nay  inslM 
on.  a  tough  reorganization  of  prioritiei^ 
Their  revolt  must  take  the  form  of  call- 
mg  for  specific  economies  rather  than 
pious  generalizations 

One  very  real  fact  mu-t  be  tnider- 
stood.  The  politician  dances  to  the  tum^ 
called  by  the  public.  As  long  as  thi.' 
American  people  allow  them.-elve.s  to 
be  outshouted  by  pressuie  groups,  Con- 
giessmen  who  vote  for  increa-sed  spend- 
ing programs  will  be  returned  to  office 
while  those  voting  against  will  not  be. 
That  is  the  central  fact  of  our  politic?! 
process. 

What  is  needed  is  a  constituency  that 
makes  politicians  more  afraid  to  vote  for 
indiscriminate  spending  than  for  econ- 
omy. The  American  people  must  show 
real  support  when  their  Representatives 
are  courageous  enough  to  vote  aualnsf 
new  spenduig  programs — no  matter  hov. 
attractive  the  program  may  be — or  wiien 
they  vote  to  dismantle  or  limit  increases 
in  existing  programs.  That  there  are  so 
nirtiiv  timid  politicians  may  lye  becaus<: 
the  brave  ones  get  defeated. 

And  jubt  as  importantly,  American.- 
must  be  willing  to  make  tiie  short-term 
sacrifices  necessary  to  achieve  our 
mutual  goal  of  holding  down  the  publi<" 
debt  and  achieving  Federal  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Because  of  the  present 
economic  situation,  all  of  us  .suffer  when 
we  tail  to  get  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
or  have  to  pay  increased  taxes  or  fail  to 
receive  the  beneflt,s  of  a  new  public  serv- 
ice. Bat  the  .short-term  difficulties  can- 
not compare  to  what  will  happen  If  wo 
do  not  begin,  right  now,  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  economic  reality.  There  l«5  no 
other  wiv 
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VIKING  LAMDER  MpDEL  ON 
DISPLAY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVEb 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wai.t  to 
aimounce  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
asked  and  been  granted  permission  to 
display  the  Viking  Lander  model  in  the 
Rayburn  first  floor  "loimge  area"  facing 
Independence  Avenue  Tintil  March  12. 
1976,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  my 
;  o)kague.s  and  the  general  public  to  view. 

A^  vou  know,  two  Viking  spacecralt 
we.'L'  launched  in  August  and  September 
of  last  year  and  are  now  on  thek  way  to 
^Tai■s.  The  Viking  program  has  been  a 
bold,  aggressive,  and  perhaps,  the  most 
lecimically  cliallenging  program  under- 
taken in  oui-  space  program  to  date.  This 
I'loipct  represents  man's  most  forward 
H.U":npt  to  .search  for  life  on  another 
planet  in  our  solar  system.  Over  4,000 
American  people  have  been  diligently 
woikmg  for  5  years  toward  this  noble 
goal. 

This  project  tfkes  on  added  signific- 
ance in  this,  the  Bicentennial  Year  of 
nitr  country.  One  of  these  spacecraft  is 
scheduled  to  land  on  Mars  on  or  about 
July  4.  the  Bicentennial  birthday  of  our 
(ountry.  The  Viking  project  Ls  indica- 
tive of  the  pioneering  spirit  of  America: 
the  Viking  lander  is  an  engineering  mar- 
vel in  which  a  geochemical  laboratorj-. 
H  meteorology  station,  an  organic  chem- 
ist ly  laboratory,  a  seismometry  station, 
a  sophisticated  biology  laboratory,  and 
an  imaging  station  have  been  minla- 
fini?ed  to  fit  in  a  volume  of  ju.st  a  few 
cubic  feet 

Typical  of  succes.sful  ventures  of  dis- 
covery, like  the  exploratory  voyages  of 
Colurnbus,  the  Viking  spacecraft  will  pro- 
\'ide  stimulating  and  highly  productive 
scientific  information.  But  In  this  time 
of  ui-gent  and  pressing  crises  one  must 
a.sk  whether  exploration  is  really  that 
important  right  now.  I  believe  the  answer 
Is  an  emphatic  yes. 

Science  and  increa.«ed  knowledge  are 
actually  very  relative  to  many  of  today's 
problems  in  areas  such  a.s  weather  pre- 
diction, climate  shifts,  imderstanding  the 
strataspheric  and  tlie  potential  threats 
to  the  ozone  layer,  earthquakes,  and  new 
energy  .sources.  For  a  further  treatise  on 
tlie  importance  of  planetary  exploration. 
I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing excepts  from  chapter  1  of  the 
Viking  ?>I:ssion  to  Mars— NASA  SP-334— 
bv  William  R.Corliss: 

rH\PTVR    1  ;    The  Pt-RPOSF  Of  P-  ''.sTT'.IV 
E-XPLOH.^TTON- 

Krrrn  the  Great  P>Tniiii<l  to  PaVimar,  niau 
has  »Iw»ys  searched  the  skies  for  clues  to  his 
destiny.  Down  the  centuries  the  bright, 
wandering  orbs  of  the  planets  have  capttired 
his  Imagination.  At  first,  be  peopled  tboee 
(ipheres  with  his  ancient  gods  and,  latAf, 
wltli  uie  exjtlc  ci-eatures  of  science  fiction. 
Although  the  Sun's  planets  are  devoid  of 
those  fanciful  beings,  they  boast  something 
much  more  valuable:  The  keys  to  under- 
-'ai   Ipitc  our  E.'.rtli    i'-    jreoligloal  pa-*    «nd 
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how  Its  variegated  cargo  of  life  originated 
and  evolved. 

The  planets  of  the  solar  system  pnobably 
had  a  common  origin.  The  current  view 
holds  that  all  were  formed  by  "accr^ftton,"  as 
gravity  pulled  dust  and  rocky  debrlMQ^  the 
^,pl-.erlcal  conglomerations  of  matter  \waxow 
call  planets.  Despite  their  slmUar  births, 
each  planet  is  dlfierent  in  character.  Earth 
teeins  with  life:  Jupiter  Is  massive  writh  a 
tliick  and  colorful  atmosphere;  Mercury  is 
^niall  with  little  atmosphere  and  baked  by 
the  nearby  Sun;  whUe  Mars,  the  most  Earth- 
like of  all  the  planets.  Is  a  dry,  vrlndblown, 
cold  desert.  Their  different  chemistries, 
geologies,  and  meteorologies  derive  from 
their  different  masses  and  varying  distances 
from  the  Sun.  This  diversity  alone  makes 
planetary  exploration  worthwhUe. 

What  the  planets  can  tell  us  about  life 
l£  possibly  even  more  important.  £Uu-tli,  to 
be  sure,  harbors  abundant  life  in  a  relatively 
thin  biosphere  only  a  few  miles  thick  but  is 
unique  among  the  denizens  of  the  solar  sys- 
t-em  in  this  regard.  Data  gathered  from 
outer  space — the  amino  acids  detected  in 
meteorites  and  the  observed  spectra  of 
water,  ammonia,  and  organic  chemicals  in 
interstellar  space — suggest  that  the  chemi- 
cal building  blocks  of  life  are  universal.  Life 
may  be  an  integral,  perhaps  inevitable,  part 
of  the  unfolding  evolution  of  the  univ«ne. 
Very  likely  some  of  the  precursors  of  life  ex- 
ist somewhere  on  our  eight  sister  planets 
or  their  several  doeen  assorted  moons.  Some- 
where in  the  solar  system,  chemical  evolution 
may  have  taken  tiiat  one  critical  ad<lltlonal 
step  into  the  realm  of  life.  Just  as  it  did 
some  3.5  to  4  billion  years  ago  on  Earth. 

By  exploring  the  other  solar  system  planets 
and  their  satellites,  we  should  be  able  -to 
study  the  various  stages  of  chemical  and, 
hopefully,  biological  evolution.  Thereby, 
scieiitists  can  gain  Insight  into  the  jwoc- 
esses  leading  from  simple  molecules  to  man. 
Valuable  as  this  detailed  Insight  would  be. 
Just  one  look  at  that  part  of  the  drama  which 
reveals  some  form  of  "other  life"  would  make 
space  exploration  worthwhUe. 

Recognizing  that  many  scieutlflc  secrets 
still  lie  hidden  throughout  the  solar  system, 
NASA  has  a  program  of  solar  system  explora- 
tloa  aimed  at  answeiing  the  following  ques- 
tions; 

(1)  How  did  our  solar  system  form  and 
evolve? 

(2)  How  did  life  originate  and  evolve? 

(3)  What  are  the  processes  that  shape  our 
terrestrial  environment? 

Our  astronauts  have  begun  detailed  ex- 
ploration of  the  Moon,  but  we  have  sent  only 
a  few  Instrumented  spacecraft  past  or  Into 
orbit  around  the  other  planets.  Among  the 
other  planets,  Mars  is  the  most  potentially 
rewarding  as  an  astronautlcal  objective,  es- 
pecially in  terms  of  the  second  question.  It  Is 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold;  it  possesses 
carbon  dioxide  and  some  water.  Life  couid 
exist  there,  and  scientists  are  eager  to  send 
their  instruments  down  to  the  Martian  sur- 
face. 

Tlic  po'islbility  of  Martian  life — extinct, 
e.xtant,  or  future — Is  the  target  of  the  Vik- 
ing program  that  is  described  In  detaU  in  this 
puli'.icatlon.  Tlie  two  Viking  spacecraft,  to 
be  launched  In  1975,  wHl  be  Orbiter-Lander 
combinations.  The  Orblters  will  contribute 
to  the  science  objectives  of  the  mission  by 
taking  photographs  and  spectra  over  large 
regions  of  the  planet.  Tlie  Landers  will  make 
'<i  iitu  atmospheric  and  meteorDlogical 
measurements  during  descent  and  whUe  on 
the  surface.  Once  safely  landed,  various 
otlier  Instruments  will  analyze  the  soU  for 
organic  and  Inorganic  compounds  and  try  to 
detect  biological  activity. 

Viktog  Is  a  chaUenging  program  to  ex- 
plore the  surface  of  a  planet  millions  at  miles 
auay.  From  the  information  in  the  stream  of 
radio  signals  beamed  back  to  Earth  across 
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th»X  tanmense  void,  we  hope  to  leam  more 
about  KHtli  throufi^  the  study  of  the  diser- 
•ooM  and  simllailtles  of  the  planets  ami, 
possibly,  to  bear  first  signals  annoimcing  the 
discovery  of  extraterrestrial  life. 


THE  PAUL  A.  MILLER  RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  9,  1976,  the  city  of 
Hope  Medical  Center  will  honor  a  man 
who  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  com- 
munity through  his  work  in  organized 
labor.  Executive  secretary-treasurer  of 
tiie  Los  Angeles  County  District  Council 
of  Carpenters,  Paul  A.  Miller  will  be 
honored  that  evening  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  research  fellowship  in  his 
name. 

Paul  has  served  as  secretary-treasm-er 
since  his  election  in  1974.  However,  his 
association  with  labor  goes  back  many 
years.  Bom  in  Danville,  HI.,  Paul  served 
as  vice  president  and  president  of  a 
Laborers'  Union  piior  to  'World  War  n. 

During  the  war,  Paul  Miller  saw  ex- 
tensive service  with  the  Army's  2600 
Task  Force  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
of  Canada  and  Alaska.  He  also  served 
with  distinction  in  the  European  Cam- 
paign; Rhineland  Campaign;  Phihppine 
Liberation  Campaign;  and  the  Japan 
Occupation  Forces,  receiving  his  dis- 
charge in  December  of  1945. 

After  returning  to  Danville  and  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  carpenters' 
imion,  Paul  moved  to  California  and 
joined  Carpenters'  Local  1400  in  Santa 
Monica  in  1953. 

By  1956,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Ccunty  District  Council 
of  Carpenters,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
California  Carpenters  State  Coimcil 
Convention. 

Paul's  dedication  and  leadership  ability 
contributed  to  his  rapid  rise  thiough  tlie 
ranks.  In  1957  his  fellow  workers  elected 
him  president  of  Carpentere'  Local  1400, 
then  as  business  representative  in  1961. 
In  1964  he  was  elected  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  District  Council  of  Carpenters, 
and  became  the  council's  business  man- 
ager in  1968. 

Paul  replaced  the  late  Gordon  McCul- 
lough  as  executive  secretary-treasurer  in 
1974.  In  that  position,  he  has  continued 
his  outstanding  work  on  behalf  of  the 
working  people  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
He  also  serves  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
California  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federation 
of  Labor. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  City  of 
Hope  establish  the  Paul  A.  Miller  Re- 
search Fellowship  to  honor  this  out- 
standing individual.  His  hopes  and  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  people  he  has  repre- 
sented so  well  are  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  Paul's  hmnanitarian  ideals  are  well 
expressed  by  the  City  of  Hope's  pioneer- 
ing efforts  in  research  and  healing. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratulat- 
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ing  Paul  A.  Miller  on  his  highly  success- 
ful career,  and  In  the  great  honor  he 
will  receive  with  the  founding  of  the 
Paul  A.  Miller  Research  Fellowship  at 
the  City  of  "Hope.  I  am  sure  tiiat  his  lovely 
wife,  Virginia,  and  tiieir  daughter,  Jodie, 
are  justly  proud  of  Paul's  many  accom- 
plishments. 


SOVIET  FLEET  HAS  EDGE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mi*.  Speaker,  imder 
leave    to    extend   my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
I  From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  11,  1976] 
Soviet  Fleet  Has  Edge 

The  retired  British  naval  officer  Capt.  John 
Moore  has  been  sending  bad  news  to  the 
United  States  of  America  ever  since  be  be- 
came editor  of  the  reference  book  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  in.  1972.  His  annniti  sorveys 
of  comparative  naval  strength  have  shown 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  narrowing  the  g»p  be- 
tween its  navy  and  the  VS.  Navy. 

Now,  in  a  new  book  on  "The  Soviet  Navy 
Today,"  he  reports  tliat  in  terms  of  tlie  fire- 
power represented  by  the  new  Soviet  fleet 
the  gap  is  not  only  closed  but  Is  opening  in 
the  other  direction.  In  the  numbers  and 
capabilities  of  ships  and  submarines  and 
their  missile  systems,  he  says,  the  Soviet 
navy  is  now  "the  most  potent  in  firepower  of 
any  fieet  that  ever  existed." 

We  can  hope  that  liis  words  penetrate  the 
U.S.  Congress,  although  that  body  has  been 
told  often  enough — ^by  secretaries  of  Navy 
and  Defense  and  strategic  analysts — ^that 
creating  a  nary  of  that  dimension  is  exactly 
what  the  Russians  were  up  to.  Those  warn- 
ings, however,  have  not  been  reflected  in 
naval  budgets,  the  declining  size  of  the  UB. 
Fleet  and  the  lag  in  adapting  it  to  the  po- 
tential for  missile  warfare  at  sea. 

Capt.  Moore's  assessment  appears  to  con- 
firm the  fear  that  the  United  States  has  been 
surrendering  Its  naval  superiority  to  the  So- 
viet Union  by  default,  although  he  offers 
some  consolation.  America's  carrier-based 
aircraft  and  the  skill  and  seamanship  of  its 
sailors  remain  far  superior  to  what  is  found 
in  the  Russian  na^y. 

This  helps  move  the  scale  back  toward 
some  kind  of  balance,  but  even  that  comfort 
Is  qualified.  The  first  Soviet  aircraft  carrier — 
though  no  match  for  our  big  attack  car- 
riers— made  its  appearance  in  1973.  And  the 
poorly  paid,  poorly  trained  Russian  sailors — 
most  of  them  di-aftees — are  manning  ships 
and  weapons  designed  to  overcome  that  per- 
sonnel deficiency.  As  Capt.  Moore  reports,  So- 
viet warships  are  simple  and  rugged  with 
easy  repair  capabilities,  and  there  are  enough 
of  them  for  frequent  rotation  for  on-sh<we 
maintenance. 

So  where  do  w-e  come  out?  With  or  without 
attack  carriers,  with  or  without  top-notch 
crews,  the  Soviet  navy  is  prepared  to  show  up 
with  ships  and  firepower  that  could  neutral- 
ize the  presence  of  the  VS.  Navy  anywhere 
it  chooses.  We  had  a  taste  of  what  that 
means  when  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  was  con- 
fronted by  a  Soviet  fleet  with  a  3-2  superior- 
ity in  a  tense  staud-off  In  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  cUmaz  of  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Members  of  Congress  who  tradltlonaUy 
ransack  the  defense  budget  In  search  of  ex- 
pendable "fat"  have  socused  our  Defense  De- 
partment of  crying  wolf  when  it  points  to 
the  menace  of  the  growing  Soviet  navy.  What 
does  it  take  to  <»nvince  them  there  is  a  real 
wolf  prowling  outside  our  door? 
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FRENCH  GO  ALL  OUT  FOR  WORLD 
NUCLEAR  LEAD 


HON.  AL  ULUIAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  article 
which  follows  is  from  the  Oregonian. 
Portland,  of  February  17,  1976.  It  is  the 
third  in  a  series  concerning  problems  and 
alternative  solutions  to  them  that  con- 
front every  one  of  us.  I  hope  Members 
will  find  it  as  useful  and  Informative  as 
I  do. 

The  article  follows: 

French  Go  All  Out  roR  World  Nuclear 

Lead 

<By  Forrest  E.  and  John  W.  Rieke) 

France,  with  few  compromises,  h.is  com- 
mitted Itself  to  an  all-nuclear  future,  based 
on  a  national  energy  policy  enunciated  in 
1973. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  France '.<;  energy, 
principally  petroleum,  la  Imported  and  th« 
nation  shares  more  than  most  the  worldwide 
dilemma  caused  by  embargo  actlon.s  of  the 
OPEC  nations  In  October.  1973. 

France  is  without  Indigenous  coal.  j;as  or 
oU  and  has  no  proprietary  share  iu  recent 
North  Sea  oil  discoveries.  Officials  in  Paris 
told  us  that  nuclear  energy  is  the  only  avail- 
able option,  yet  a  large  pwrtion  of  the  nuclear 
fuels  needed  for  this  development  must  be 
imported. 

The  1973  French  national  energy  directive 
calls  for  the  addition  of  4,000  to  5,000  mega- 
watts of  nuclear  power  annually  until  25 
per  cent  of  the  nation  s  electric  power  is  by 
nuclear  means  In  1985.  Currently  the  nuclear 
capacity  In  Prance  is  3,000  megawatts,  to  be 
Increased  lo  20,000  mesawaits  by  tljc  early 
1980s. 

Prance  has  attempted  a  largely  solitary 
path  to  nuclear  self-sufficiency,  both  military 
and  civil.  Planning,  research  and  production 
are  directed  to  Internal  needs  and  .secondarily 
to  foreign  markets. 

Commit'iariat  a  VEnergxe  Atomiqu  ■  or  CE.K 
(Atomic  Energy  Commission)  ret.iiiis  tight 
and  centralized  control  of  nuclear  power, 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  applications. 
The  CEA  is  not  a  loose-tongued  agency.  How- 
ever, its  reticence  to  discuss  the  French  nu- 
clear commitment  Is  dictated  by  an  Intimate 
mixture  of  civil  and  military  missions  and  a 
substantial  degree  of  commercial  secrecy. 

According  to  a  1974  report  by  the  CEA, 
slightly  more  than  half  of  France's  current 
supply  of  uranium  ore  comes  froni  Niger  and 
Oabon,  the  remainder  from  domestic  sources. 
So  when  France  chose  nuclear  a^  Its  energy 
option,  it  was  making  a  purely  technologi- 
cal decision,  not  one  based  on  an  economic 
advantage  due  to  the  presence  of  French- 
owned  uranium  resources. 

To  this  nuclear  end,  Prance'.s  nationalized 
electric  utility  Electricite  de  France.  (EdF), 
placed  orders  for  18  pressurized  water  reac- 
tors from  Framatome,  a  company  in  which 
Westlnghouse  Nuclear  Europe  holds  45  per 
cent.  Further  purchases  of  these  nuclear 
reactor  units  are  under  consideration. 

A  capital  commitment  of  this  size  (ap- 
proximately tl8  mUUon  in  1980  dollars)  in- 
volved a  financial  gamble  which  the  French 
government  felt  had  to  be  taken.  Heavy  In- 
vestment In  productive  capacity  for  nuclear 
liardware  was  inescapable  if  Internal  needs 
were  to  be  served  and  France  was  to  capture 
a  larger  share  of  the  world  market. 

Financial  salvation  will  come  if  Frama- 
tome, a  monopoly  French  reactor  builder 
( Cxeusot-Lolre,  8.A.  owns  65  per  cent  of  the 
Framatome    stock),    realizes    a    substantial 
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profit  from  foreign  sales.  Therein  lies  the 
French  motivation  for  choosing  the  nuclear 
alternative — the  French  can  use  the  energy 
to  support  domestic  growth,  while  selling  the 
hardware  to  developing  nations  to  defray  the 
coet  of  capital  Investment  for  the  plants  at 
home. 

France  has  announced  a  number  of  joint 
ventures  with  Iran,  a  major  customer.  It 
also  has  agreed  to  assist  Iraq  in  creation  of 
a  nuclear  research  and  training  center,  and 
Creusot-Loire,  S.A.  will  soon  start  building 
a  600  megawatt  power  plant  In  Iraq.  Other 
deals  are  pending. 

In  a  move  toward  greater  market  flexibil- 
ity, the  fuel  production  segment  of  the  CEA 
has  been  granted  more  autonomy  by  the 
French  government  as  the  nation  strives  to 
become  a  "full-service  bank"  for  Its  nuclear 
customers,  providing  not  only  the  hardware, 
but  also  the  enriched  fuel. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
Cruesot-Lolre.  S.A.  to  acquire  most  of  the 
Westlnghouse  .shares  In  Framatome,  presum- 
ably looking  to  the  day  when  the  French 
firm  will  become  an  independent  producer, 
devoid  of  U.S.  tie«. 

Through  linkage  of  Cruesot-Loire.  S.A. 
and  Westlnghouse,  France  has  enjoyed  the 
u.se  of  Westlnghou-se's  pre.ssurlzed  water 
reactor  without  all  the  antecedent  expense 
associated  with  research  and  development  of 
a  new  technology. 

This  permitted  intensive  u.se  of  money 
and  manpower  to  siccompllsh  a  surprisingly 
rapid  development  of  Phenlx,  the  first  major 
prototyplc  breeder  reactor  in  the  world, 
which  has  been  successfully  tested,  i.s  pro- 
ducing power  and  is  the  source  of  much 
French  pride.  Emergence  of  the  Phenlx,  In 
fact,  has  valuted  French  nuclear  stock  In 
world  markets,  perhaps  giving  this  nation 
a  .slight  edge  in  the  worldwide  breeder  de- 
velopment race. 

The  French  are  svifflclently  encouraged  by 
the  Phenlx  experience  to  commit  necessary 
resources  to  explore  the  next  phases — an  In- 
termediate power  station  of  450  megawatts 
and  a  1.200  megawatt  prototype  Super- 
Phenlx.  Corporate  linkages  are  in  place  with 
Italy  and  Germany  to  finance  the  Super- 
Phenlx  and  a  site  has  been  chosen  at  Creys- 
Malvllle,  60  kilometers  east  of  Lyon  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone  River. 

Meanwhile,  to  compensate  for  a  late  entry 
into  the  nuclear  field  (United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  once  had  locks  on  the  tech- 
nology), Prance  has  formed  limited  Interna- 
tional partnerships,  not  only  in  reactor 
manufacture  with  Westlnghouse,  but  in 
uranium  acquisition,  reprocessing  of  fuel  and 
breeder  development  as  mentioned  earlier. 

France,  for  example,  has  Joined  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  form  United 
Reproceisors,  a  tri-natlonal  fuel  reproceselng 
company  To  meet  rapidly  growing  European 
need  for  reprocessing,  the  La  Hague  facility 
near  Cherbourg  Is  to  be  expanded  four-fold 
by  1978  and  by  twelve-fold  by  1986. 

Tlie  Commisariat  VEnergie  Atomique  has 
played  the  central  role  in  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary applications  of  nuclear  energy.  It  has 
been  subservient  to  national  energy  policy  in 
Fiance.  Apparently,  the  French  government 
has  placed  no  restriction  on  the  CEA  In  Us 
quest  for  reactor  export,  even  despite  inter- 
national concerns  about  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. There  is  concern  that  the  French  aren't 
too  interested  in  controlling  the  destiny  of 
nuclear  materials,  so  long  as  reactor  sales 
U5  less  developed  natioas  continue  to 
escalate 

Over  time,  the  big  siake.s  in  France  ride  on 
a  smooth  transition  from  the  Phenlx  reactor 
to  the  salable  Super -Phenlx.  Located  at  Mar- 
coule,  where  much  of  the  French  nuclear 
establishment  resides,  the  Phenlx  is  a  neigh- 
bor to  other  major  industries  and  the  sizable 
uri>an  populations  at  Orange  and  Avignon. 
It  rests  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone  and.  un- 
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like  the  Trojan  nuclear  plant  at  Rainier 
which  employs  a  co<dlng  tower,  the  process 
heat  from  Phenlx  la  discharged  directly  into 
the  river. 

Public  opposition  to  nuclear  power  in 
France  is  rising,  but  has  not  deterred  nu- 
clear expansion  within  the  country.  Orape 
growers  have  expressed  fear  that  reactors 
will  cause  meteorologlc  changes  detrimental 
to  vineyards.  Groups  of  university  students 
and  faculties  are  teamed  with  XJB.  opposi- 
tion groups  and  many  young  Frenchmen  are 
beginning  to  raise  the  classic  anti-nuclear 
questions  about  environmental  contamina- 
tion, waste  management,  plutonium  diver- 
sion and  the  economic  feasibility  of  nuclear 
power  systems  in  general. 

Public  protest,  over-all,  has  had  little  im- 
pact on  a  strong,  centralized  French  govern- 
ment that  is  fully  committed  to  nuclear 
development.  Many  deputies  in  the  National 
A.S8embly  have  opposed  the  high  level  finan- 
cial commitment  to  nuclear  reactors,  but 
apparently  few,  if  any,  are  opposed  to  nuclear 
power  as  an  energy  source. 

The  French,  generally,  are  not  afraid  of  the 
rLsks  inherent  with  nuclear  power  unknowns. 
They  are  more  fearful  of  the  certainties  of 
energy  dependency,  particularly  on  Arab  oil. 
and  are  convinced  that  a  stable  economy  Is 
built  on  an  adequate  energy  supply  founda- 
tion. 

The  Frencli  approach  to  nuclear  waste 
management  parallels  that  of  Britain.  Early 
in  Its  nuclear  development,  the  French  par- 
ticipated in  an  internationally-sanctioned 
sea  dump  of  low-level  waste.  Since  then,  it 
has  retained  a  substantial  quantity  of  both 
low  and  higher  level  wastes  In  liquid  storage. 
The  French  consider  high  level  alpha  emit- 
ting fuel  residiies  to  be  manageable  and  have 
demonstrated  that  such  "wastes"  can  be 
very  useful. 

As  the  first  operation  of  Phenlx  diew  near, 
for  example,  the  French  were  short  of  plu- 
tonium for  fuel.  Even  after  careful  salvage 
of  Plutonium  from  spent  fuel,  Phenlx  began 
operation  with  an  incomplete  "charge"  of 
fuel.  Thus,  the  French  came  to  appreciate  as 
well  as  fear  plutonium. 

Though  the  CEA  now  opposes  further 
marine  disposal  of  wastes  and  has  planned 
to  store  high-level  wastes  in  glass  or  ce- 
ramics, studies  continue  in  France  on  the 
best  mode  and  location  for  long-term  stor- 
ae;e. 

In  any  ca.se,  the  French  don't  flinch  at 
the  notion  of  moving  ahead  with  nuclear 
power  development  before  a  plan  for  ul- 
timate waste  storage  is  in  final  form.  They 
will  move  ahead  In  the  high -stakes  reactor 
game,  while  conducting  a  simultaneous 
search  for  the  best  uses  of  retrievable  resi- 
dues. 

One  should  not  infer,  however,  that  the 
French  are  careless  in  this  approach;  it 
should  be  realized  that  their  energy  options 
are  limited,  their  economic  survival  pre- 
cariously hitched  to  their  energy  choices,  and 
their  choice  Is  nuclear. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 24  marked  the  58th  azinlversary  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day.  It  dioiild 
have  been  a  day  marked  by  celebratimi 
and  happiness  for  tiie  Estonians,  just  as 
July  4  is  a  day  of  Joy  for  all  Americans. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  realize  that 
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for  the  Estonians  and  the  citizens  of  all 
the  Baltic  nations,  the  anniversary  of 
indepaid^ice  serves  only  as  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  precious  liberty  wbich  was 
lost  so  many  years  ago. 

As  we  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, we  must  be  eternally  grateful  that 
in  America  freedom  h£is  survived.  We 
must  also  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom-loving  pe(wles 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  certain  our 
Founding  Fathers  would  expect  no  less 
from  us  than  to  cherish  liberty  and  seek 
it  for  all  mankind. 


NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  House 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Emergency  Act. 
Calif ornians  need  j/atural  gas;  it  pro- 
vides 44  peiceijt--OT  the  energy  used  in 
the  State^^^mmy  area,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, -tfiere  is  concern  about  short- 
ages. This  concern  is  well  founded,  for 
90  percent  of  the  homes  heat  with  nat- 
ural gas  and  nearly  three-quarters  cook 
wltli  natural  gas.  Industry  until  recent- 
I.v  used  natural  gas  for  88  percent  of 
energy  needs,  yet  Pacific  Lighting,  a  lo- 
cal supplier,  predicts  that  this  year  it 
will  only  be  able  to  supply  55.3  percent 
of  industrial  demand.  Reductions  in  de- 
liveries have  forced  a  switch  to  oil,  which 
is  much  more  costly.  Local  utilities  such 
as  Southern  California  Edison  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  formerly  used  natural  gas  for 
three-quarters  or  more  of  their  fuel,  but 
because  of  the  shortage  have  changed 
to  residual  fuel  oil,  which  not  only 
costs  more,  but  adds  to  the  serious  air 
pollution  problem  in  our  area. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  causes 
of  the  natural  gas  shortage  in  those 
States,  such  as  California,  which  are  not 
self-sufficient  in  natural  gas  production. 
The  regulated  interstate  pipeliners  are 
unable  to  purchase  enough  gas  for  in- 
terstate deliver}-  from  the  producers. 
Tne  producers  are  unwilling  to  sell  new 
production  to  the  interstate  pipeliners 
at  the  regulated  rate  of  $0.52  per  thou- 
sand Mcf  when  they  can  get  between 
SI. 25  to  $1.75  from  the  unregulated  in- 
trastate pipeliners.  Because  of  this  two- 
tier  price  situation  new  gas  reserves  sub- 
ject to  regulation  have  not  been  added  at 
the  same  pace  that  old  regulated  gas 
has  been  used.  Demand  for  gas  has  out- 
stripped supplj-. 

Mild  weather  and  economic  recession 
prevented  severe  shortages  this  winter. 
But  unless  supply-  is  increased  we  may 
suffer  serious  disruptions.  Industries 
could  be  forced  to  shut  down  for  lack 
of  heat  and  customers  sedcing  energy 
V  ould  be  forced  to  turn  to  expensire  oD, 
s.Mithetic  gas,  or  imported  liquified  nat- 
ural gas.  At  the  same  time  our  econ- 
omy is  emerging  from  a  calamitous  re- 
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cession  and  a  period  of  intolerable  infla- 
tion. A  massive  increase  in  the  cost  of 
natural  gas  could  reverse  these  gains. 

Faced  with  these  problems  I  searched 
for  tile  approach  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  increase  the  supply  of  natural 
gas,  while  at  ihe  same  time  protecting 
consumers  of  natural  gas  from  price 
gouging,  and  minimizing  inflation. 

Complete  deregulation  of  natm-al  gas 
was  not  the  answer.  We  have  i-egulated 
interstate  sales  of  natural  gas  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  exploitation  at  the 
hands  of  the  producers.  Natui-al  gas  is 
not  like  other  products  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  supply  and  demand.  A  few  big 
companies  produce  most  of  the  gas  and 
the  price  of  the  principal  competing 
product,  oil,  is  set  by  OPEC.  Prom  pipe- 
lines to  local  distribution,  gas  companies 
are  Involved  in  many  monopoly  or  semi- 
inon(HX>ly  situations.  Yet  continuing 
with  no  changes  in  regulatory  poUcy 
would  not  encourage  producers  to  in- 
crease their  production  and  exploration. 

All  of  us  grappled  with  these  complex 
and  \ital  questions  of  natural  gas  pohcy. 
I  am  pleased  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  joined  me  in  sup- 
porting Representative  Sbcith's  amend- 
ment which  subsequently  became  the 
Natural  Gas  Emergency  Act.  This  legis- 
lation encourages  production  by  exempt- 
ing most  producers  from  regulation.  Only 
the  largest  producers  remain  regulated. 
It  provides  for  a  price  ceiling  on  all  nat- 
ural gas,  interstate  and  intrastate,  pro- 
duced by  the  lai^e  companies.  But  these 
companies,  too,  are  given  incentive  to 
find  and  produce  more  natural  gas.  The 
Federal  Power  Cranmission  must,  under 
this  legislation,  modify  its  procedures  in 
setting  rates.  The  FPC  must  consider 
prospective  costs,  instead  of  historical 
costs,  allow  a  reasonable  rate  of  return, 
and  gi-ant  incentives  for  difficult  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production. 

This  legislation  encourages  produc- 
tion, yet  does  not  subject  consumers  to 
the  shock  of  vastly  higher  gas  prices.  It 
should  result  in  additions  to  discovered 
reserves.  It  modifies  FPC  procedures.  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  our 
effort  to  provide  energy  for  the  Nation. 

The  era  of  cheap  energy  has  ended  in 
this  country.  We  must  expect  to  spend 
more  for  energy,  whatever  its  source. 
This  legislation  supports  the  most  com- 
petitive part  of  the  natural  gas  industrj' 
while  extending  control  over  those  mas- 
sive entities  which  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  abusing  the  public. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  March  1,  1776,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  rescinded  the  order 
giving  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Lee  command 
of  the  American  forces  in  Canada,  and 
ordered  him  instead  to  assume  the  newly 
created  command  of  the  southern  mill- 
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tary  department.  Congress  feared  that 
the  southern  department  would  become 
a  center  of  major  military  activity  and 
wanted  an  able  officer  in  command.  John 
Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied General  Lee  of  his  new  assignment : 
After  a  warm  context,  occasioned  by  the 
high  estimation  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  of  your  worth  and  abilities,  (every  one 
wishing  to  have  you  where  he  had  most  at 
stake)  the  Congress  .  .  .  have  this  day  come 
to  a  resolution  that  you  shall  take  command 
of  the  Continental  Forces  In  the  Southern 
Department. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOE  L.  EVINS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  has  recently  come  to  light  that  m5- 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evins  has  decided  not  to  seek  a 
16th  term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Like  my  fellow  Tennesseans,  I  re- 
ceived this  news  with  a  great  deal  of 
regret. 

Joe  E\'ins  has  meant  much  to  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Nation.  He  has  provided 
Tennesseans  with  leadership,  good  judg- 
ment, and  outstanding  representation  in 
Washington.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  of  us  here  especially  those  of  us  who 
form  the  Tennessee  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

Those  of  us  with  lesser  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  bodj'  have  looked  to  him 
for  leadership  and  have  depended  on  his 
wisdom  and  judgment  in  trying  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Volunteer  State.  Joe 
Evins  has  always  responded  in  a  positive 
way  to  our  requests  for  assistance. 

After  30  years  of  dedicating  his  life  to 
serving  his  coimtry  and  his  State,  Joe 
Evins  can  look  back  on  his  service  in  this 
body  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  He 
has  accomplished  much  in  this  Chamber, 
both  for  his  own  Fourth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee and  tiie  country  as  a  whole.  I  wish 
for  him  a  happy  retirement  life  and 
many  years  of  continued  good  health.  We 
will  all  miss  him  immensely. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
poi'tunity  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
story  recently  printed  in  the  Commercial 
Appeal  newspaper  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
regarding  Mr.  Evins  retirement 
announcement. 

Representative   Joe   L.   Evins 

Nashville. — Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins,  dean  of  the 
Tennessee  congressional  delegation,  said 
Sunday  he  is  stepping  down  after  his  current 
term  in  office. 

Evins,  65,  told  the  Tennessean,  a  Nashville 
jiewspaper,  he  will  not  seek  a  leth  term  In 

^e  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
le  Tennessee  district.  His  action  con- 
Mu-ller  speculation  that  this  would  be 
the  vewran  lawinak«-'s  final  jrear  In  olfice. 

"Althoi^h  I  am  confident  that  I  could  be 
re-elected,"  Evins  said,  "I  feel  that  after  80 
years  In  Congress  it  is  time  for  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Dtstrtct  to  bave  the  of^Mtnnlty 
of  selecting  anoUter  person  as  their  repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress." 
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The  Democratic  lawmaker  said  he  based 
hia  decision  on  his  falling  health  and  the 
IncrcABlngly  "heavy  burden  of  the  work  load." 
He  said  he  was  not  retiring  In  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  but  was  stepping  down  to 
have  more  time  with  his  family  and  for  per- 
sonal affairs.  Evins  said  he  would  maintain 
a  "lively  interest"  in  politics  and  public  af- 
fairs. 

"This  has  been  a  very  difficult  decision,  but 
after  much  deliberation  and  thought  I  have 
concluded  that  after  15  terms  and  30  years 
of  service  in  the  VS.  Congress,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  step  aside  for  the  election  of  a  younger 
person  to  carry  the  burden  and  the  standard 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee.  Evins 
said. 

"My  years  of  service  In  the  Congress  have 
been  rewarding,  exciting  and  stimulating. 
There  have  been  many  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District,  the 
state  and  the  nation.  I  have  served  long  and 
to  the  fullest  of  my  capabilities." 

Evlns'  decision  sets  the  stage  for  what 
could  be  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  pri- 
mary battles  In  memory.  Three  or  four  mem- 
bers of  the  state  House"'t>f  Representatives,  a 
member  of  Gov.  Ray  Blantou's  cabinet  and 
others  are  eyeing  the  race. 

Among  those  frequently  mentioned  as  pos- 
sible candidates  are  Reps.  Stanley  Rogers  of 
Manchester.  To.iimy  Burnett  of  Jamestown 
and  John  Bragg  of  Murfreesboro.  In.stirance 
Commissioner  Millard  Oakley  Is  rumored  to 
have  the  support  of  E\'ln.s,  though  the  con- 
gressman did  not  endorse  anyone  in  his 
statement. 

"I  have  made  thLs  decL^lon  to  relnuiulsli 
my  position  In  the  Congress  before  the  dis- 
abilities of  age  set  In,"  Evins  s?id.  I  want 
to  quit  on  top,  so  to  speak." 

In  his  statement,  Evlns  also  thanked  the 
people  of  his  district  for  their  support  over 
the  past  30  years. 

First  elected  to  Congre.<s  in  1946.  Evins 
worked  his  way  up  to  become  chairman  of 
the  powerful  House  subcommittee  on  pub- 
lic works  and  appropriations.  He  also  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  public 
welfare  and  atomic  energy  appropriations, 
which  provides  the  funding  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Commission. 

Evlns  is  responsible  for  the  funding  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  projects  in  Ten- 
nessee and  his  district,  which  includes  25 
Middle  Tennes.see  counties  and  stretches 
ir6(n  the  Kentucky  border  to  the  Alabama 
border. 

He  chairs  the  House  Small  B\isiue-s,s  Com- 
mittee and  has  served  for  five  years  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  housing, 
space,  science,  veterans  and  independent 
agencies  appropriations. 

Evlns  served  as  chairman  of  ,ihe  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Patronage  at 
the  request  of  two  House  Speakers  He  served 
under  a  total  of  six  presidents. 

In  Congress,  Evlns  ranks  14th  in  .seniority. 

He  Is  often  asked  what  changes  he  has 
noted  in  Congress  during  his  30  years  in 
Washington  and  replies: 

"There  have  been  some  chanj;es  and  re- 
forms over  the  years.  In  the  old  days  under 
(Sam)  Rayburn,  the  members  wore  dark 
suits,  white  shirts  and  conservative  tics.  To- 
day, we  see  a  vai'iety  of  tailored  blazers  and 
colorful  ties  and  shirts  worn  particularly  by 
the  younger  members."  he  said. 

"Today  we  have  an  increasing  munber  of 
ladies  serving  In  the  Congress.  While  tliere 
have  been  many  changes,  I  consider  the  Con- 
gress today  to  be  strong,  viable  and  respon- 
sive to  the  public  interest. 

"The  congress  is  the  true  arm  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  people's  branch  of  government — and 
laced  with  big  budgets  and  big  bureaucracy, 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  con- 
stantly cirticlzed  and  condemned  " 
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TAX  TIPS  FOR  OUR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


March  S,  197 B 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF    NORTH    CAKOLtNA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  inequities  in  our  Nation's  Fed- 
eral tax  system  is  that  many  Americans 
cannot  nil  out  their  own  tax  forms  e£isily 
and  quickly.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  per- 
son should  have  to  hire  a  certified  public 
accountant  to  be  able  to  claim  legitimate 
tax  deductions. 

Congressional  hearings  have  made  it 
clear  that  many  elderly  persons  overpay 
their  taxe.s  each  year.  Thei-efore,  the 
congre.ssional  Committee  on  Aging  has 
published  a  checklist  of  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individual  taxpayers.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  older  Americans  from 
overpayhig  their  income  taxes. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  elderly 
pei-sons  pay  more  taxes  than  they  need 
to  each  year.  One  reason  is  that  a  large 
number  of  older  Americans  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  complexity  of  the  tax  law 
and  the  tax  form.  And  many  aged  tax- 
payers are  simply  unaware  of  helpful  de- 
ductions which  can  save  them  precious 
dollars.  The  elderly  need  tax  advice  and 
many  cannot  afford  professional  as- 
sistance. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  provide 
the  senior  citizens  in  my  district  helpful 
tax  information.  I  hope  that  these  tips 
on  some  deductions  might  be  able  to  save 
my  senior  citizen  constituents  some  of 
their  money  which  they  can  use  in  meet- 
ing their  other  needs.  Items  on  tills 
checklist  have  been  provided  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging.  This  checklist 
reads  as  follows: 

CnF.(  KLisT  OF  Itemi/i;d  Dfductions  for 
Schedule  A    i  Pobm    1040) 

MEDICAI,    AND    DENTAL    EXrENStS 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bvu'sed  by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  tliat  they  exceed  3'", 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  incoms  nine 
15,  Form  1040). 

INSURANCE    PREMltJMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  liealth 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3'.,  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducied.  but  i.s 
subject  to  the  3':  rule. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3  .  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1'. 
of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  15,  Form 
1()40». 

OTHER    MEDICAL    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  di>c- 
tor) 

Acupiuicture  services 

Ambulance  hire 

.\nesthetist 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Braces 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cast  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 


Increase  in  value  to  your  honiA  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  IndependCfnt  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) 

Crutches 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning  X-ray,  fill- 
Ing  teeth) 

Dentures 

Dermatologist 

Eyeglasses 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  ( for  treatment  of  Ulness,  and  In 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;   physician's  statement  needed) 

Gynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 

Home  health  services 

Hospital  expenses 

Insulin  treatment 

Invalid  chair 

Lab  tests 

Lipreadlng  lessons  (designed  to  o\'ercome 
a  handicap) 

Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
Ing  nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 

Occupational  therapist 

Ophthalmologist 

Optician 

C^tometrlst 

Oral  surgery 

Osteopath,  licensed 

Pediatrician 

Physical  examinations 

Physician 

Physical  therapist 

Podiatrist 

PsychlatrL-t 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychologist 

Psy  cliotherapy 

Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

Speech  therapist 

Splints 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part 
B )  under  Medicare 

Surgeon 

Telephone,'  teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf 

Tran.sportatlon  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses nt  per  mile  plus  parUng  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health ) 

Wheelchairs 

■Whirlpool  ijaihs  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  Ave  classes  of  Items: 
automobile.?,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  ai-e  your  own  contractor. 

Wlien  ushig  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g.,  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  workmen's  compensation, 
untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital  gains, 
recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends  exclu- 
sion. Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  public  assistance 
payments). 
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CONTSIBUTIOMS 

In  general.  contrlbutlonB  may  be  deducted 
up  to.  SO  percent  of  your  adjustad  grosa  In- 
come (line  IS,  Form  1040).  However,  oootn- 
l>utious  to  certain  private  nonproAt  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
.societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
liternry  or  education  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  valtie 
of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (Fbr  gifts 
of  appreciated  property,  special  rvUes  apply. 
Contact  local  IRS  ofKce.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7^  per  mile  pUis 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  ttniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charit- 
able organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-i)ocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organlKations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  wtttx  a 
qualitying  mrganizatlon  (dedxiction  is  limited 
to  $riO  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Honie  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (televiuiou,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charge.';,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that  they 
Hie  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money.  Not 
deductible  If  points  represents  charges  for 
services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institution 
(e.g..  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges  and 
are  not  deductible  as  interest) .  Not  deducti- 
ble 11*  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  selling 
expeii.ses  and  represent  a  reduction  of  amount 
realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
cicducllble  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  luBtallment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  9% 
of  the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
seriict'  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASUALTY    OR   THEFT   LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — ^the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally 
the  les=!er  of  ( 1 )  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the 
casually,  or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the 
property.  This  amoimt  must  be  further  re- 
tlucecl  by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery, 
uud.  in  the  case  of  property  held  for  personal 
use.  by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use 
Form  4684  for  computing  your  personal 
fa«URlty  losa. 

C'HUn  AND  DISABLH)   DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household  may 
claim  a  deduction  for  employment-related 
pxpensea  Inciured  In  obtaining  care  for  a 

1 1  dependent  v.'ho  ts  under  15,  (2 )  physically 
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at  mentaUy  disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  dls- 
ablad  spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  de- 
duotlcm  Is  HOO  a  month  (•4.800  a  year). 

As  a  general  rule,  employment-related  ex- 
peoaes  are  deductible  only  If  Incurred  for 
services  for  a  qualifying  individual  In  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  exception 
exists  for  child  care  expenses  (as  distin- 
guished from  a  disabled  d^iendent  or  a  dis- 
abled spouse) .  In  this  case,  expenses  outside 
the  hous^old  (e.g.,  day  care  expenditures) 
are  deductible,  but  the  maximum  deduction 
Is  $200  per  month  tot  one  child,  $300  per 
month  for  two  children,  and  $400  per  month 
for  three  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  Infor- 
mation about  child  a.nd  d^iendent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  603,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

/  MISCEIXANEOtrS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  toola  for  Mnployae  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Bental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come-producing property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  ooimaelors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publlcattons. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
en;  special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  reorient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circvimstancea. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  ta]q>ayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use) . 

Cost  ofr  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  yotir  home  If  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  <x  sharpening  your  skills  for 
yovir  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  51,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contri- 
butions to  an  Indlvldvial  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general 
or  special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit 
Is  also  applicable  for  any  ( I )  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  ^or  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  ojsice,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  natlo^il  political  party,  (3) 
State  committee  of  ^national  political  party, 
or  (4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  is  $100 
($200  for  couples  filing  jointly) .  The  amount 
of  the  tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political 
contribution,  with  a  §25  ceiling  ($50  for 
couples  filing  jointly) . 

Presidential  Electiov  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  return.^! 
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to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  Presiden- 
tial election  campaign. 

Fw  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  IBS  c^ce.  Tou  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IBS 
office. 

OTHi  R  1  .\X  RELIEF  UEASITBES  FOR  OLDEK 
AMERICANS 

Required  to  flic  a 
taxretumi/ 
gTt>s3Uu!ome 

Filing  atatus  ia  at  least — 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,350 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 8. 100 

Qualifying  widow  (er)   under  65  with 

dependent  child 2,  650 

Qualifying  widow  (er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3,400 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)  filing  JoUitly 3.400 

Married  couple  (1  bpouse  65  or  older) 

filing  JolnUy 4,150 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  65  or 

older)   filing  Jointly 4,900 

Mairled  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regulu'  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  because  of  age. 

You  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
yoiu-  65th  birthday.  Thus,  U  your  66th  birth- 
day is  on  January  1, 1076,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemption 
because  of  age  for  your  1975  Federal  income 
tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. — In 
addition  to  the  $750  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  Is  available  for  a  taxpayer. 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  addltloital 
$30  credit  is  available,  however,  becaxibe  of 
age  or  bUndness. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met : 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  Income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some  case^, 
two  or  more  individuals  provide  support  for 
an  individual,  and  no  one  hsis  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How- 
ever, it  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  depend- 
ency deduction  If  the  following  requirements 
are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent'.<i 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribut«  more  tliau  10  Co  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  hut  only  one  of  them. 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support 
Declaration)   may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  part  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  grain  from  the 
sale  of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1 .  He  w  as  65  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sfile,  and 

2.  He  ciwned  and  occupied  the  property 
as  his  personal  residence  for  a  period  total- 
ing at  least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period 
ending  on  tiie  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  If  the  adjvisted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (Thla  elec- 
tion cfiu  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
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|»9er'8  lifetime.)  li  the  «<ij<i.->ied  sales  price 
exceeds  (20,000.  an  eleciiou  may  be  made 
to  exclude  part  oi'  the  gain  bashed  on  a  ratio 
ol  (20,000  over  the  adjitsted  sales  pric«  of 
the  residence.  Form  2119  (6ale  or  Exchange 
of  Persoual  R«jsideuce»  Is  helpful  in  deter- 
mining wtiH'  ,'aln.  it  a;iv.  inHV  be  cxcludftl 
by    an   elderly    taxpayer    when   he   sells    h.s 

Artai  iUii.iJt,.  a  taxpayer  cias-  elect  to  rte- 
ler  reportliiar  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his 
persona!  r<»sidcncc  If  within  18  monulw  he- 
fore  or  It  moiit;!'!  atrer  the  sa.fi  he  buys  u.t:<l 
occiTple-i  rncih'  1-  residence.  *'he  Tst  of  which 
equals  or  excofds  the  ac'Ju.st^d  snle«  prloe 
of  the  old  residence.  \dc!ltiorj.iJ  time  is  al- 
lowed If  I '  )  \n-j  ro)isti-iijt  the  new  residence 
or  {j!)  yon  Tere  on  active  duty  m  the 
U.cj.  Armed  1'on:e<.  P:i'Jllcatf)U  52:3  iTii.N 
Ififormarion  on  belling  Yoi:r  Home)  inay 
also  be  helpi'.il 

Hitiremen':  'nrom''  Credit — To  qualify  loi 
the  retiremenc  Income  credit,  jnii  must  (ai 
be  a  U  a.  cirizeii  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceivid  earned  Income  !n  excess  of  $600  in 
each  of  any  TO  calendf^r  years  before  1976 
an<l  (c)  have  certain  tvpes  of  qualifying 
"relipement  Income".  Five  tvpe-,  of  income — 
pensions},  annuities.  Interest  md  dividend.^ 
included  on  line  15.  Form  li'40.  and  erosn 
rents  fr«)m  Schedule  E,  Part  11.  column  ib)  — 
qiuUIfy  for  the  retirement  inrome  cretllt. 

The  i-redu  is  !  .=>      of  th-j  lesser  of : 

1.  A  taxpn  "r'-s  quailfying  leTireineiii  in- 
ro»rie.  or 

2  *I.5J4  l<i1S,&  for  a  Joint  rei>'rri  where 
both  taxpnvers  ar>.*  e.v  ur  oldi.r>  niiiius  tlu 
total  of  nontaxiible  pensions  isurh  as  Social 
Security  benertt.s  or  Rail:  j^kI  Petlremen'- 
annuities)  and  earnet!  incojue  Miependiii;; 
upon  the  t.ixp:iver's  aije  and  the  amonnt  of 
any  ef»rnings  he  may  have ) . 

If  the  ta.vpaver  m  ruder  ni.  the  *,^A2■^ 
ligure  is  reduced  bv  'he  .nn'O'int  of  earned 
(ucojiir  ui  excess  OI  -'ji)0.  For  persons  a' 
)ea»t  62  yeprs  old  but  le.ss  fiian  72,  ihls 
amount  is  reduced  by  ono-h,ilf  of  the  earned 
income  In  e.xcess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1  700.  plus 
the  total  amr»'nt  over  ^1.70<).  Persons  72  and 
over  are  noi  .sirbject  'o  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  P  is  use<l  f>ir  fir^payers  >vhfi  elnlni 
the   retlrcmen'.    Ini-omc   credit 

The  Internal  Reve  nt?  Sen.-icc  ■\'ill  n'-.> 
compute  the  retirement  income  crodi'  for  ;•. 
ta:<payer  If  he  has  requested  tiiat  IR.S  com- 
pute hN  tax,  he  pn.-Tcrs  the  questions  for 
columns  .\  and  B.  .ind  be  completes  lines  2 
and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  ?h?  amo\in' 
of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  e-iiiied  In  ome,  a.tul 
qualifying  retirement  incon;.'  (penslon.s. 
aunuitleii,  Iniere.^l,  dividends,  und  rents). 
The  taxpayer  Bho\ild  a'  o  write  '  RIC"  on 
line  17,  Form  1040 

Mr.  Speaker.  alsf>  persons  who  may 
siib.seqitent]y  discover  that  they  overpaid 
their  taxes  m  prior  years  have  recourse. 
They  may  file  an  am-indcd  return — Fomi 
1040X — to  claim  deductions  initially 
overlooked.  Form  1040X  must  be  filed 
within  3  years  after  the  oi-lginal  retmii 
was  due  or  filed  within  2  years  after  tho 
tax  wa.9  paid,  whichever  i.s  later. 

I  hope  tills  material  will  be  luseful  to 
(he  senior  citizens  in  my  di^jtiict.  e*ipe- 
cialiy  to  those  living  on  fixed  iucomes.  It 
should  piove  helpiul  in  p-.'inting  out 
legitimate  tax  deductions  for  older 
Americans  who  .so  often  ovoip'v  theii- 
taxes. 

For  any  quc'^itions^oi.cei;iiny;  any  oi 
these  or  other  item,^  you  may  contact 
the  IRS  of&ce  uear^l  you.  Those  IRS 
OffBces  in  or  near  the  8th  Congressional 
District  are: 
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Salisbury.     North    CuoUna,     Post    Office 
BuiidioK.  704/«3«-fl736. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina,  6821  Part  Road, 
7(>4/3Ti-0711.  Sxten&lon  411. 

Fayetteville,    Norlb    Ckroiina,    326    Green 
'r   re.-',,  919  4«3-10a3. 

i.umijeri  in,     NoitJi     Carolina.     Post    OlBi  e 
BuiU'in^:.   i<lj,  7aa  4'J33. 

Wiu.siuu-iMUeuk,  North  Carolina,  200U  We^i 
Fn^i.  bueel,  U 1 9/ 72:i~»2 1 1 ,  Fxtenfiion  4il. 

In  addliK.-n,  the  IB8  in  Orecusboio  has  :• 
coil  free  number— hOO  82*  aOOO — which  y<.u 
may  call  lor  a.-5BJ--tHUce  in  jirepaiiiig  your 
tax  returns.  People  who  call  thLs  nuuibc 
vill  ijeneralK-  h-i  uftked  u>  vail.  Ho-vever, 
people  ahoiilU  ihh  han^  up  Uie  lelepiione. 
0ti;ftuse  e.  cl>  Kidi.idual  v,  111  be  railp.  u  sheii 
liieir  'm.i  coliie-i.  The  Director  of  the  IR.'S 
Oilue  m  Gi-eiUiSboro  han  cautloiico  peopiC  not 
u»  hajig  up  becj*iiB«»  plioi.e  liner,  are  bu.sy 
Eveiy  'ime  vu  c.iU  back,  you  hj-.vc  to  ^o  t 
me  nortom  oi  (he  vjaliiufe  list  to  he  helpe.i 


March  S,  1976 


CLEAiN'    AiR    LiLL   THRl-^AItNS 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

HON.  JOim  W.  ASHPROOK 

tji   om- 
l.N*  THE  HOUf^k;  CP  REPRKSKN  1  AT  IVES 

WcdnesduV,  March  3.  i'J76 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Sp.-aker  rh. 
HoH.-f  I'lteist.ife  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Com.TiTttep  is  r'.irrenlly  cnn.^iHpi  ing  H  R 
10498,  Uie  Clean  Air  Act  Amoudmcm.s 
of  197.5.  Thi."^^  lcui.sl;ition  a.s  piesenti.\ 
drafted  would  sciiou-sly  hinder  industii;)! 
!^ro\<  *h  and  eronomio  devf^lopnient  m  tiie 
United  States;. 

.A  niii-of  rart.  o[  the  bill  is  devoted  ti; 
the  elusive  goal  nf  preventing  ■significant 
(^1  ♦  .'rioration  of  air  quality.  To  aihlcvt- 
tills  end  it  s>^>lit-.  tlio  countr,  into  thrc 
t:  pes  ol  areas. 

Etoiv  State  would  be  forced  lo  desig- 
nate all  land  areas  cleaner  than  tlie 
nation.'!  .;ir  q;i;.Iity  .-t;'ndards  .ts-  either 
c?a.-s  ||^  clos.s  IT.  or  cla.ss  III.  Specific 
suidelincs  are  .set  forth  in  tiie  bil!  on 
clas.'UIjLug  and  i-ecl*siidfyii)g  ei^h  area. 

Mandatory  class  I  areas  aie  national 
parks  and  national  wildeme.'-s  urea.s  <  :■:- 
reeding  25,000  acres  in  size.  Those  bt- 
iv.cen  1,000  and  10,000  acres  in  .size,  i. 
well  a.s  national  preseri'es.  national  niuii- 
uuicnis,  national  recreation  areuii,  ami 
national  primitive  areas  in  exceaa  oi 
I'J.OOO  acres  would  be  d!scietionary  clas- 
I  area.s.  Di.scretion<iiy  class  I  aret<s,  im- 
like  mandatory  c'.a.ss  I  area.s,  couJd  late: 
be  i-ecla.o;  ified  as  class  n  areas. 

After  an  area  has  been  classified,  it 
may  only  be  reclassified  after  publu 
liearin!,b  aiid  preparation  of  enviion- 
mental,  economic,  social,  and  enertv 
aaaly.ses.  Furthermore,  any  recias&iiica- 
tion  of  class  I  area.s  and  any  reclassifi- 
cation of  an  area  to  class  III  must  bo 
approved  by  the  appropriate  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  State  legislature.  In 
addition,  discretionary  class  I  areas  may 
only  be  reclassified  as  class  II. 

Only  a  .stipulated  amount  of  increased 
pollution  Viould  be  permitted  in  each 
area.  Ch'.ss  III  uould  have  the  highest 
allowable  increment  level  and  class  I  the 
lowest. 

&ich  a  po)i«v  of  sjqiiificitnt  deterior.'- 


tion.  is  little  more  thtm  a  backdoor  ap- 
pi-oach  to  Federal  land-use  control.  The 
end  result  would  be  a  virtual  no-gi-owth 
policy. 

Passage  of  this  Iegi.«;Iation  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  or  completely  eliminate 
future  jrrowth  in  class  in  areas.  It  would 
place  most  Federal  lands  and  large  buf- 
fer i'X)nes  aiound  Uiem  into  uondevclop- 
able  area.s,  leavint  some  States  with  lit- 
tle or  no  room  for  development.  It  would 
.set  such  lov.'  lirai's  on  .>ll()wa))le  air  qual- 
ity rhfneres  ?s  to  be  r-Tnosf  jmno-s'^ible 
to  rneasme 

The  f.ir  retching  nature  of  tliH  pclir:, 
lias  been  recoi,nizcd  by  the  Enviroiunen- 
tal  PiOtcition  Agcnc.v .  According:  U)  Uie 
Kl'A. 

A  r.frioriiil  po)i<  v  ol  preventing  .•;)^nificant 
cieterioration.  however  defined  and  Imple- 
HHi-td.  ,' !!1  have  a  ..ub.stantial  Impiict  on 
the  nature,  extent  and  location  of  future 
industrial,  commercial  and  realdential  devel- 
<.pm»nt  throughout  the  United  State:-  It 
lould  affect  the  utilization  of  the  nation's 
.luneral  re.-oince&,  the  availability  of  employ- 
nic!H  anri  hiiislng  In  many  areas,  and  the 
(■Osts  of  pi(xluclng  pnd  trans-prirr-nr  e'e(  - 
trJ -ilv  and  nianufarrured  goodH. 

Tiie  ieal  iiiisue  boiis  dowi  i  >  one  oi 
^i-owth  versus  nongrowth.  The  v.ay  this 
is.sue  is  re.solveu  will  dete/mine  such 
v'hina;s  as  whether  a  new  factor}.'  can  be 
'^ocat-L-d  in  a  community.  Whether  a  new 
iiow^rpliip.ts  can  be  consuructeU  to  meet 
;^i();vi!i};  ener,'.v  needs.  Whether  vital  'lat- 
uial  re.sources  can  be  develore<}  for  the 
i.eru-rt  ol  our  citizens.  Whether  om-  Na- 
tion will  ha'-e  jobs  and  econcDiic  jiio^'- 
re-s  or  ecoiicintc  ola^n&LIou. 

RuHic-  th;^!!  lestoring  economio  h.i- 
lance  to  Hie  Clean  Air  Act,  HJEl.  I(i498 
woul'^  move  us  even  closer  to  environ- 
triental!;ni  at  any  cost.  The  blU  should 
be  modified  so  as  not  to  impede  industrial 
rrowth  .  nd  economic  development.  Fail- 
ing tital.  it  shoold  be  deTeated  in  its  en- 
tire; v. 


COKGRATU1...ATIONS  TO  REVEREND 
AND  MRS.  LATCH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A,  OILMAN 

OF    NEW    VOKK. 

l.N"   1  Ht  HOliSS  OF  RBPKESIiN'l  ATiVlSb 

Monday,  March  t.  1976 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
ioin  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Gardiner  Latch,  who  on 
Monday.  March  1,  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  for  con- 
gratulating the  Chaplain  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives  and  his  devoted  lady  on 
tills  happy  occasion  of  their  golden 
aiuiiversaiy. 

It  must  be  a  great  source  of  pleasure 
and  pride  for  this  devoted  couple  to  have 
reached  this  milestone  in  their  long  and 
happy  life  together,  and  to  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  such  a  rich  and  full  life, 
knowing  that  they  have  so  many  friends 
and  have  been  pai-t  of  so  man;  lives. 

I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
wisiiing  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Latch  many 
more  yeai-s  of  health  and  han>iuess  to- 
gether 


March  3,  1976 


NO  NEED  TO  PAY  lCC»tE  THAN 
JS  REQUIRED 


IONS  OF  REMARKS 


Atdt  aupiwittB  (presorlbed  by  a  doctor). 
ArtUletel  Umbs  and  tsetti. 

8uiqx>rtB   (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEa«TATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Ml-.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  lacking 
knowledge  of  legitimate  Income  tax  de- 
ductions, each  year  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens needlessly  overpay  their  Federal  in- 
come tax.  Such  overpayment  is  a  par- 
ticular hardship  to  our  senior  citizens 
who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes  and  al- 
ready have  a  tough  time  making  ends 
meet  because  of  inflation. 

One  item  frequently  overlooked  Is  the 
additional  personal  deduction  available 
to  those  over  65.  They  are  also  entitled 
to  deduct  much  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  their  home,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
exemptions  available  to  all  taxpayers 
which  may  be  overlooked  at  the  time  of 
filing. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  South  Dakota's 
older  Americans  with  their  tacome  tax 
returns,  I  am  preparing  a  report  which 
includes  a  special  checklist  of  itemized 
deductions  and  tax  relief  measure  for 
individuEd  taxpayers  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Congress. 

The  checklist,  covering  everything 
from  pertinent  and  helpful  information 
on  medical  and  dental  expenses.- insur- 
ance premiums,  and  retirement  Income 
credit  should  help  in  better  imderstand- 
ing  our  tax  law  and  the  Income  tax  form. 
It  will  also  aid  taxpayers  who  may  not 
be  completely  current  in  tax  relief  pro- 
visions. It  will  also  assist  in  determining 
whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
compute  income  taxes  on  an  itemized  de- 
duction basis  or  on  the  basis  of  tax  tables. 

Older  American  taxpayers  who  dis- 
cover they  have  overpaid  their  taxes  in 
previous  years  have  recourse  in  that  they 
may  file  an  amended  return:  Form 
1040X  to  claim  deductions  Initially  over- 
looked. The  form  must  be  filed  within  3 
years  of  when  the  original  was  due  or 
filed,  or  within  2  years  after  the  tax  was 
paid,  whichever  Is  later. 

Checklist  of  Itebozed  Deoxtcttons  for 

schedttle  a  (fokm  1040) 

medic/x  akd  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwlae)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  tbey  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
16,  Form  1040). 

INStTRANCE  PBEMHTMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
Insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  UmlUtlon 
for  other  medical  expenses.  Hie  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Is 
subject  to  the  3  %  rule. 

DKVCS  AND   MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
8%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of   adjusted    gross    income    (line    16.   Form 

1040). 

OTHEB   UEOICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3%  limitation): 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor). 

Acupuncture  services. 
Ambulance  hire. 
Anesthetist. 


O^ltal  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  witb  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
ooet  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  shotild 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) 

Crutches 

Dental  services  (e.g..  cleaning.  X-ray.  fill- 
ing teeth) 

Dentures 

Dermatologist 

Eyeglasses 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) 

Oynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 

Home  health  services 

Hospital  expenses 

Instilln  treatment 

Invalid  chair 

Lab  tests 

Iilpreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 

Netirologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  Includ- 
ing nturse's  board  paid  by  you) 

Occupational  therapist 

Ophthalmologist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Oral  surgery 

Osteopath,  licensed 

Pediatrician 

Physical  examinations 

Physician 

Physical  therapist 

Podiatrist 

Psychiatrist 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychologist 

Psychotherapy 

Raditim  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Seeing -eye  dog  and  maintenance 

l^ieech  therapist 

Splints 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part 
B)  tinder  Medicare 

Surgeon 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7<  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  {(upplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  Income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  li\  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  buUd  a  new  home 
when  you  are  yoiu*  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  groas  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Soda!  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
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eiifn  or  compensation  payments,  Bailroad  Be- 
tltament  annutttee.  workmen's  compeiisa- 
Uon,  untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  coBts.  dividends 
exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal  btrnds,  un- 
employment cfMnpensation  and  public  as- 
sistance payments) . 

CONTRXBtmONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  16,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions fjjp»<Tr  reUgious,  charitable,  scientific, 
lltscaey  or  educational  piirposes,  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  chUdren  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  chUdren  attending  paro- 
chial schools  is  not  deductible).  Fair  mar- 
ket value  of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
special  rules  apply.  Contact  local  IBS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actiud  or  7c  per  mUe  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charit- 
able organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
senrices) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  Is  limited 
to  $50  per  month ) . 

INTERIST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (televlKlon,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  CEU'd — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  U  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest) .  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  Installment  pur- 
chases— ^may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASXTALTT  OR  THEFT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  wlUful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  cas- 
ualty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the 
property.  This  amount  must  be  further  re- 
duced by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery. 
and,  in  the  case  of  property  held  for  personal 
use,  by  the  $100  limitation.  Tou  may  use 
Form  46M  for  computing  your  personal  cas- 
ualty loss. 
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CUTLtt  AND  DISABICB   DtTENDENT   CKiX  ESPFSSES 

A  taxpayer  irtio  maintains  a  household 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  employment-re- 
lated expenses  tnrurreU  In  obtaining  care 
for  a  (1)  dependent  who  !«;  under  15.  (2) 
physlrally  or  mentaHv  disabled  depende^^ 
or  (3i  dlsaSiled  -pjii-e  I'hr  nin»:iii.i:m  allow- 
;;l5le  ded-.i'tlnn  i.s  •J400  n  m.mih  ii4.R0<>  i 
>eai )  As  a  general  rule,  eniplui~:neiji-reidecl 
expense?,  are  dediictiblc  only  li  l;iourreU  tor 
ser\'tce.s  lor  a  qiirt'.ifvini;  Individual  In  the 
taxpayer's  household.  Ho'i^ever.  an  excep- 
tion exist.-,  lor  !:'ninl  fare  exper.st.-.  i  as  dia- 
tiii^ul^hed  ironi  a  disabled  dependeir,  or  h 
cii'ih''  d  spou.^e).  In  this  -ase  expenses  out- 
side the  honsebold  leg  dav  care  e.xpeucJj- 
tures)  are  deduclihle,  bat  ihe  n»a:<lmuni 
ileductinn  is  *2W  per  moiiTh  inr  .  ne  child. 
♦  500  per  month  ior  two  children,  and  *400 
PT  month  '.f>:  thret  or  more  cjiildren 

When  <i  laxpjiyer'ij  r^uiu.vtcd  krrr.v,  income 
(Ime  15,  Form  1040)  exceed-;  *18,000,  the 
(teducilon  i.s  reduced  by  «1  fur  each  92  of 
Income  above  'l.l.s  ainotinr  For  further  hifor- 
mation  about  child  and  dcijendent  care 
deduction.s.  see  Publlcaaon  o'ly.  Child  Care 
and  Di;.:blcd  Dependent  Car'>  «• -illable  free 
at  Intcrii.i!  Rt-veniie  oifices. 

AUiUoay  and  separate  maiiuttiianre  ipe- 
r:LKllc  payments) . 

Apprai.sal  fee.s  Tor  casualty  lotts  or  to  detor- 
mino  the  fan-  nvirkci  value  of  chaniable  con- 
tributions. 

Union  d\;es. 

Cost  of  prepura'. I'jn  nf  income  lax  reiurn. 

Cost  of  tools  lor  employee  (depreciated 
ever  the  u.seful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dties  for  Cixaiuber  oi  Conmien  e  ( if  a.s  a 
husine-.s  expen.se) . 

RenuU  co«t  of  a  naie-depo>ii.  liox  for  in- 
come-producnig  properly 

Feerj  paid  to  ln\estment  coun>>elors, 

.Subscrip'icns  to  business  publications 

Telephone  auu  po->i-a;ze  in  conjiectlon  witii 
invest  men'.s. 

Uniforms  required  for  employmejit  and  not 
(generally  weaialjle  olT  the  job. 

Malntenars'-e  of  imlfnrnis-  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Soecial  safetv  apparel  le.g ,  steel  toe  safef- 
shoes  or  helmets  '.vorn  by  coixstniotlon  work- 
ers:   spe<-ial   masks  worn  bv  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  eift  expenses  no'  exceeding  S2.5 
per  recipient. 

Employment  «gei;cy  fees  under  certain  clr- 
(^umstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  in.sTallation  and  niittntenanre  of  a 
telephone  reqmred  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  twe). 

Co-.t  of  b.-nd  If  required  for  employTnent. 

E3tpen.=eR  if  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment reqi'ire.?  it. 

Paymen's  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  siiiwti- 
t'lte. 

Educational  expense;:  rec)u:red  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintal.iinj;  or  si.arpeiilng  your  sltill?  for 
your  employme'i* . 

Political  Caii'piiiip!  Con!r:h!tt-on' — Ta.s- 
pAyers  may  nov  claim  either  x  deduction 
(line  3?.  Scliedi';e  A.  r'urm  1040)  or  p.  credit 
(line  51.  Funn  IMOi,  for  campaijiH  .-onln- 
but't-iis  to  an  liiciivldual  v-'iio  r,  a  candidate 
for  uoniiuatiou  or  elec.iou  to  any  Federal, 
Stat-,  or  Ucal  offl^^;  in  any  primary,  aeneral 
or  special  election.  The  deduc'.ion  or  credit 
is  ilso  applicable  ur  any  i  i)  conniiitiee  ^.up- 
portluL;  a  CiiudiUa'.^;  for  Federal,  Slate,  or 
local  eiect-ive  public  odice,  »2)  uatioiL.il  ojui- 
niittfce  of  a  national  poliiical  par'y.  (?)  tjta'e 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  comnuttee  of  a  national  pollucal 
party.  The  maximum  dedvicUou  l.-}  HOC  (*200 
.or  couples  flluig  jointly)  The  .unOiUit  of  the 
tsA  credit  is  one-half  of  the  p.jlltJCiil  cMa- 
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tilbnUon.  with  a  t26  ceiling  <(60  for  eouples 
riling  JoLnily) . 

Presidential  Election  CamfMign  FvtUl. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
tnark  «1  of  their  tazM  ($2  <m  joint  r*kums) 
to  help  defray  tlw  cmta  ot  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

For  any  qneBtions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  yotir  loeal  1R8  olBce.  Yoti 
may  .ilso  obtaUi  helpful  pablicationK  and 
additional  formfi  by  contactinc;  your  local 
IRKoHi'-e. 

r>Tnn»  tax  r*ijj,v  MiAst^Rrs  for  oi  dep 

AVERtCANS 

Required  to  file  c 
tax  return  1/ 
qros.-i  ineomr 
FiiUiii  5. am;  ts  ai  least — 

Sin^e   (uu<ier  age  65) -»-  -    i2,  350 

.Single  {age  65  or  older) -       3,100 

Qualifying  wldow(er)    under  65  with 

dependent  child 2.  6 SO 

Qaallfyms;  \vldow(er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3.4i«o 

Married  couple   iboth  spouses  under 

«5)    niuig  joinlly - 

Married  couple  ( 1  spouse  65  or  older  t 

riling   jointly 4.150 

Married   couple    ^both  spouses  65  or 

older!    tiling   jointly -     4.900 

M.\rried  filing  separ.itely ,^. 750 

/lddifioR«Z  Personal  Eremption  for  Ay. — 
Besides  the  regular  «7riO  exemption  allowed 
ii  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  oj 
or  older  on  the  last  flay  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  eii'Uled  '-o  an  additional  exemption 
(,{  $750  because  of  age  Yon  ;ire  considered  tij 
on  the  dav  before  your  tioth  birthday.  Thus, 
if  your  6n\h  birthday  Ls  on  Janu.iry  1,  197f). 
you  will  be  entitled  to  the  additional  t7,S;i 
personal  exemption  because  of  av;e  for  >fi'ir 
1075  Federal  income  tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  /or  Personal  Exemptions.-  Ir. 
addition  to  the  '•750  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  cretin  of  830  is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  df^penrlent  .No  additlotia! 
$30  credit  is  avail'bie.  however,  because  u! 
age  or  blindoes.s, 

Munit)le  Sufiport  Agreements —In  gjnera!. 
;>  person  may  be  cl.»imed  a-s  a  dependent  ot 
fi. other  ia\-paytr.  provided  five  tests  are 
met:  il)  Support.  iJ»  uross  income.  i3) 
member  of  hovisehokl  or  relationship,  (4 1 
citizenship,  and  (5)  .separ.ite  return.  Bu'  in 
some  cases,  two  or  mere  mdividnals  provide 
support  for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has 
contributed  more  than  half  the  per-~oirs 
support  However,  it  si  ill  may  be  possjbie  for 
one  of  the  individuals  to  l)e  entitled  to  a 
?7S0  dependency  deduction  If  th?  following 
requirements  are  met  for  multiple  sxipoort: 

I  Two  or  more  persons-  an',  one  of  whom 
■  ould  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  .or  tlie  support  t.st— together  con- 
trib'Jte  mor3  than  half  of  the  depended  - 
siipp«7rt. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  \v!,o  indlviduailv  con- 
tribute more  than  10  of  Die  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  hut  only  one  of  the}". 
may  claim   the  dependency  deduction. 

3  Each  of  the  others  mn.st  tile  a  writte:' 
statement  f.iat  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  tliat  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  hied  with  the  income  ta\' 
return  ol'  the  person  who  claim-:  the  de- 
iiendencv  deduction.  Form  2120  (MuUinl-^ 
Support  rxclaration)  may  he  used  for  thi-: 
purpose. 

Sale  OJ  Pcr.ortu/  Ke^iiULiii,:  Oy  K.d-rij  Ta  - 
payers. — A  taxpayer  n^ay  elect  to  exclude 
Iroin  gro.'s  income  part  or,  under  certain 
circumstances; ,  all  of  Hie  gain  from  tlie  sale 
of  his  personal  rehidencc.  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  tlie  date  of 
the  .wJe,  and 

2.  He  owned  *nd  <  ccupied  the  property 
>i,s  ills  persoual  residence  tor  a  period  tofaUiug 
at  lea-^t  J  year*  within  the  8-yf.«r  per)r<j 
ending  on  the  dale  of  tliii-  sale. 
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Tazpftyers  meattng  these  two  requiresientK 
may  elect  to  acliMle  the  entire  galu  from 
groes  Income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  tfttrtng  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  m.\tle 
to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio 
of  $20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  residence.  Form  2119  ( Sale  or  Exchange  ol 
Personal  Residence)  is  helplnl  In  determin- 
ing what  galu.  If  any,  may  be  excluded  by  an 
elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home. 

.\ddltioually,  a  ta.xpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  hl»  personal 
residence  if  within  18  monthe  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  he  bays  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residtuce.  Additional  time  is  allowed  if  (1) 
you  ccnstruct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  yuu 
V.  ere  o:i  active  duty  !n  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on 
SelMng  Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Rftin'tnent  Income  Credit. — To  qualify  fo: 
the  retirement  income  crerlit,  you  must  (ai 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  re->ldeut,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  imome  in  e.\ceab  of  $600  in  eav:h 

01  any  10  calend.ir  years  before  1975,  aud 
(c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  '•retire- 
ment Income".  FMve  type's  of  income — pen- 
sions. Hiinnities.  iu'eves;,  and  dividc'ids  in- 
cluded on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross  rent'-- 
from  Schedule  E,  Part  If.  column  (b) — tjuil 
tfy  for   ilie  retireniem   iiuTome  credit 

(lie  credit  is  15'^  of  the  lesser  of: 

1  .\  taxpayer's  qualifying  retireme' '  id- 
c^:nie,  or 

•2  $1,524  ($2,288  for  a  joint  return  whe'e 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  petLsiou-s  (such  as  Social 
Security  beneflt-s  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  Income  (depending 
upon  tlie  taxpayer's  age  aiid  tl^e  amount  of 
liny  earnings  he  may  have). 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  the  $1,524  fig- 
ure ;s  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earned  in- 
come in  excess  of  $800.  For  persons  at  least 
62  vears  old  but  iess  uhan  72,  this  amouct 
IS  rcduceU  by  one-half  of  the  earned  income 
ui  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus  the 
total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subje  '.o  the  earned  income 
iltr.l  til  lion. 

Schedule  R  Is  u.sed  .'or  t.ivp2yer>-  f  l;o  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  virill  al.-o 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  for 
co!iiinn.s   A  Bi'.d  B,  and   he  completes  lines 

2  and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
ainotuit  of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  income  (pen-sious, 
aunuliies.  interest,  dividends,  and  rents), 
rhe  taxpayer  shotild  a!-o  write  "RIC'  on 
!i.!e  17,  Form  KHO, 

Oldor  American-.  .sho'Jld  al.so  be  u%aie 
of  the  special  payment  t;r  credit  available 
imcler  Hie  recently  enacted  Trx  R'^dtir- 
tion  -^ct  of  1975. 

This  iiaynien'. .  called  tlio  earned  in- 
come credit,  is  available  to  pensons  will) 
total  incomes  of  less  than  $8,000  dm-liig 
lO'io  and  the  payment  can  amount  up  to 
$400.  Total  income  includes  earned  in- 
come irom  salaries,  wage.<;,  tips  or  otlier 
employee  compeiLsation,  and  fielf-ein- 
ploymenfc  eaiiiings. 

For  individuals  with  Income-)  up  to 
S4.000.  the  refundable  credit  is  10  percent 
of  their  earned  income  otity,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $400.  Qualified  workers  with  In- 
comes between  $4,000  and  $8,000  also  are 
entitled  to  the  credit,  but  the  amount 
of  the  payment  decreases  $1  for  every  $10 
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oi  earned  income  or  adjusted  groBs  in- 
come over  $44)00.  No  credit  to  allowiAle 
for  those  with  incomes  of  $8fiO0  or  man. 
In  addition  to  the  inc(»ne  requirement. 
taxpayers  must  have  maintained  a  home 
in  the  United  States  for  the  entire  year 
for  themselves  and  at  least  one  depend- 
ent child  who  was  under  19  years  of  a^e 
or  a  full-time  student. 


DEANE  B.  BLAZIE  CHOSEN  AS  ONE 
OP  AMERICA'S  10  OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG  MEN  FOR  1976  BY  THE  U,S. 
JAYCEES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAriVr& 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  j^ieaker.  Mary- 
landers  are  honored  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  for 
1976  chosen  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees  is  Mr. 
Deane  B.  Blazle,  a  computer  resource 
coordinator  at  the  U.S.  Army  Human 
Engineering  Laboratory  at  Aberdeen 
Pioving  Ground,  Hartford  County,  Md., 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mr,  Blazie  is  a  resident  of  Church- 
ville.  Md.  and  was  the  first  Army  civilian 
employee  to  win  this  award  in  its  38  year 
history. 

Mr.  Blazie 's  award  was  based  on  the 
niuny  hundreds  of  hours  he  has  devoted 
to  improving  the  lives  of  blind  people 
through  the  use  of  electronic  and  me- 
chanical devices.  He  was  particularly 
honored  for  his  invention  of  the  audio- 
tactile  display  which  allows  Mind  people 
to  employ  the  braille  system  for  the  pur- 
pcscs  of  "reading"  answers  on  a  calcula- 
tor. This  is  a  .significant  advance  in  the 
.services  avallaWe  to  the  blind  and  Mr. 
Blazie  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
achievement. 

I  include  at  tills  point  tw6  articles  fr<»n 
tiie  Harford  County  Democrat,  published 
in  Aberdeen.  Md..  regarding  Mr.  Blazle's 
selection : 

Br -..'If  Sr.ircTfD  .\s  One  of   A>rFRic.i's  Tfn 
Best 

A  29-year  old  Aberdeen  Proving  Gio'ond 
electrical  engineer  has  been  selected  as  one 
of  America's  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Ueu 
for  1976  by  the  United  States  Jaycees. 

Deaue  B.  Blazle,  a  computer  resources 
coordinator  with  the  U.S.  Army  Htmum  JSn- 
glueerlng  Laboratory  here,  was  cited  for 
his  Invention  of  a  braille  calculator,  a  device 
which  Is  expected  to  oi>en  a  variety  of 
previously-restricted  career  fields  for  the 
blind. 

According  to  historical  records  maintained 
at  the  Jayceeti  National  Headquarters  In 
Tulsa,  Ok.,  Blazle  is  the  first  Department 
of  the  Army  civilian  employee  ever  to  win 
the  award,  although  several  thousand  have 
been  nominated  la  its  38-year  history. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  to  10 
men  hettveeu  the  ages  of  21  and  35  who 
roprc-icnt  the  highest  qualiUCi  of  leader- 
ship and  accompllshnieut."  Previous  award 
winnei-s  include  John  F.  Kennedy,  Gerald 
Ford,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Ralph  Nader,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  This  year's  bonorees.m- 
clude  the  governor  of  Oklahoma,  the  chief 
assistant  to  President  Ford,  and  a  profes- 
sional basketball  player. 

Blazle  was  honored  last  weekend  at  the 
Jaycees  Annual  Convention  in  Baltimore.  He 
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was  presented  a  oertiflcate  and  a  statute-like 
trophy  depicting  two  outstretched  hando. 
touchiiig  at  the  fingertips.  The  hands  iq>- 
reseut  man's  humanitarian  efforts  to  help  his 
fellow  man. 

"I  really  can't  comprehend  this,"  Blazie 
said  of  the  award.  "You  really  cant  Imagine 
what  it's  like  tintll  something  like  this  hi^j- 
pens  to  you.  I  still  don't  believe  it.  This  is 
quite  an  honor." 

Blazle,  a  Frankfort,  Ky.,  native  vho  cur- 
rently resides  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  In 
Churchvllle,  Md..  was  nominated  by  Dr.  John 
D.  Welsz,  director  of  the  Human  Engineer- 
ing Ijaboratory. 

"He  (Blazle)  tj-pifie.s  the  American  dream 
of  starting  from  an  average  socio-economic 
level,  striving  for  and  achieving  an  extremely 
high  level  of  accomplishment  without  losing 
hiunbleness  and  deep  humanitarian  convic- 
tions," Dr.  WelPz  stated  iu  his  nomination 
letter. 

"He  has  spent  hundiods  of  man-honrs  of 
his  spare  time  devot-ed  exclusively  to  Im- 
proving the  lives  of  blind  people  through  a 
variety  of  electronic  and  mechanical  materiel 
design  developments  which,  when  used  by 
these  handicapped  persons  enhances  thelr 
Uves  materially  and  spiritually.' 

He  added,  "His  latest  developmeut,  an 
audio-tactile  display  (ATD),  represent'?  the 
world's  first  known  system  enabling  blind 
people  to  use  electronic  calculators.  This  is  a 
major  breakthrough  which  will  open  to  the 
blind  a  variety  of  previously-restricted  career 
fields  In  business,  mathematics,  engineering, 
the  sciences  and  other  disciplines." 

Blazie 's  invention  is  currently  in  use  at 
tlia  University  of  Kentucky.  Patents  paving 
the  way  for  commercial  development  of  the 
device  are  expected  to  be  awarded  shortly. 

Blazie  has  been  working  with  the  blind 
and  handicappted  since  he  was  12.  He  le 
credited  with  developing  electronic  braille 
stop  watches,  electronic  page  markers  and 
a  variety  of  other  smaller  convenience  items 
for  the  blind. 

In  the  works  ai-e  such  ideas  as  paper 
money  Identlfiei-^,  digital  counters  for  such 
items  as  thermometers  and  volt  meters,  and 
liquid  level  Indicators. 

Blazie,  an  Army  veter.ui,  holds  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  a 
master's  degree  in  computer  science  from  the 
University  of  Delaware.  He  is  currently 
pursuing  doctoral  studies. 

(Editor's  Note:  Procedures  for  nominating 
Department  of  the  Army  employees,  clvllisn 
and  mlhtary,  are  outlined  In  Army  Regula- 
tion 673-8.  Nominations  for  the  1977  awards 
should  be  submitted  to  the  APG  Incentive 
Awards  Office  no  later  than  February  2. 1976) . 

Blazie's  Invention  k  BREAKTiTr.ortii  in 
Research  foh  Blind 

Deaue  Blazie's  invention,  the  Audio  Tac- 
tile Display  (ATD),  is  the  off-shoot  of  a 
relatively  new  concept  of  comm.unlcatlon  for 
the  blind  called  "audio-tactile,"  or  simply, 
sound-touch. 

In  essence,  the  Audio  Tactile  Display  mar- 
ries a  metal  braille  numbers  chart  with  e 
manuaUy-operated  electronic  calculator. 
Through  the  senses  of  sound  and  touch.  It 
permits  a  blind  person  to  "read"  answers 
appearing  on  the  calculator. 

A  5x7-Inch  metallic  braille  plal«  covers  a 
small  wooden  framed  box  housing  an  hitrl- 
cate  miniattire  electronics  network  that  is 
the  key  to  the  system . 

The  cover  plate  has  eight  columns  of 
hraUle  digits  ranging  from  '0"  to  "9"  in  each 
column  v/ith  decimal  points.  The  columns 
correspond  to  the  eight  digits  on  the  viCTvcr 
of  the  electronic  calculator. 

The  calculator  and  the  braille  box  are 
wired  together,  so  that  when  a  problem  is 
worked  out  on  the  calculator,  and  the  answer 
appears  on   11  "^   \;ewor.   electTonic   Impnl.^e.'- 
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are  sei^t  over  to  the  box  and  automatically 
matcjied  up  with  the  corresponding  braille 
digits. 

Since  the  blind  person  obvlotisly  cannot 
see  the  answer  on  the  viewer  of  the  calculator, 
he  "reads"  the  answer  by  gently  runntag  his 
fingers  over  the  braille  digits  in  each  column 

For  example,  he  starts  at  the  extreme  left 
hand  column  and  runs  his  finger  over  each 
braille  digit  in  each  column  imtu  he  heaiv 
a  "beep".  The  beep  is  the  signal  that  the 
braille  digit  Is  the  nvimber  corresponding: 
with  the  first  digit  on  the  calculator.  He  then 
coailnnes  through  the  remainder  of  Die 
columns  to  get  the  remainder  of  the  ansv,er 

The  ATD  system  has  a  number  of  special 
features  built  In,  according  to  Blazie. 

Like  the  calculator,  It  can  read  out  any 
answer  to  any  problem  solved  by  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  A 
single  beep  tells  the  blind  person  that  tlie 
digit  is  a  positive  number,  such  as  a  -i  7 
Ho*ever,  a  continuous  series  of  beeps  Indi- 
cates the  digit  is  a  negative  ntmiber,  such 
as  —8.  A  different  tone  Indicates  a  decimal 
point. 

Should  the  blind  operator  makes  an  error 
while  solving  the  problem  on  the  calculator 
the  braille  box  will  emit  a  constant  "tone 
•without  the  operator  touching   any   of  the 
braille  digits. 

Blazie  said  prototype  models  of  the  systeiD 
have  cost  In  excess  of  $3,000  to  construct 
However,  he  estimates  that  mass-produced 
commercial  models  can  be  sold  for  less  tiian 
iS200. 

Working  prototypes  ai-e  currently  under 
analysis  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  where 
they  are  receiving  extensive  use  by  blind 
'•tudents. 

Commercial  pvodnc'io!'  i-  expected  i!i  ihe 
luar  fntnre. 


MIDDLEMEN,  NOT  FARMERS.  TO 
BLAME  FOR  FOOD  COST  IN- 
CREASES 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESFNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  growing  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  middleman  charges  in  food 
prices,  and  what  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasingly noncompetitive  food  Industry. 
Higher  food  prices  will  lead  to  decreased 
consumer  demand  for  farm-produced 
food,  and  that  means  that  domestic  farm 
markets  will  be  eroded.  As  the  represent- 
ative of  thousands  of  Indiana  farmers 
and  thousands  of  individuals  who  live  In 
commiuiities  where  economic  stability 
depends  upon  strong  farm  prices,  I  can- 
not stand  by  and  watch  this  destructive 
force  working  to  the  detriment  of  farm- 
ers and  consumers  alike. 

Farmers  deserve  fair  prices  for  the 
food  they  produce.  It  is  just  not  fair  for 
middlemen  to  rip  off  American  con- 
sumers at  the  expense  of  the  American 
farmer.  Yet  figures  indicate  that  while 
the  fanner's  share  of  the  retail  food  dol- 
lar continues  to  drop,  middlemen  con- 
tinue to  rake  in  huge  profits. 

If  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
examine  the  relevant  statistics,  as  I  have. 
I  am  sure  that  they,  too,  will  be  greatlj- 
distm-bed  by  the  increasing  farm-retail 
spread — the  difference  between  the  re- 
tall  cost  and  farm  value  of  food.  Higher 
food   prices   do   not  neoes.?arlly   tran.--'- 
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Jate  into  greater  income  for  farmers,  as 
one  might  expect.  No.  food  producers  end 
up  with  Income  that  increases  only 
slightly  or  switually  drops,  in  some  areas, 
while  the  middlemen  pick  up  ever- 
greater  profits.  Consumers,  in  the  mean- 
time, are  unaware  of  the  dilemma  faced 
by  the  farmer,  and  they  blame  high 
food  prices  on  the  producers.  This  leads 
to  consimier  misunderstanding  of  what 
our  farm  policy  priorities  should  be.  and 
it  fuels  the  urban -rural  rift. 

As  measured  by  a  65-iteiu  market 
basket,  a  typical  American  family  paid 
$IJ6  more  last  year  for  US.  farm-pro- 
duced food  than  they  did  in  1974.  In- 
creased middleman  charges  accounted 
for  nearly  three-fourths  ot  that  price 
ir.crease.  amounting  to  $91  out  of  the 
5126  price  hike. 

Tliese  preliminary  USDA  figures  point 
to  the  continuing  problem  faced  by 
fainiers  who  do  not  feet  a  lair  return  for 
the  food  they  produce. 

Last  year's  statistics  indicf  te  that  the 
•farm  value"  of  items  in  USDA'.>  market 
basket  increased  4.7  percent  from  1974, 
while  Uie  middlemen — tliu.-e  v.ho  trans- 
port, process  and  .seil  tt-,e  food — in- 
creased their  profits  by  abouc  9  1  percent. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  lite  middle- 
nren  should  increii  ^e  their  I'rofit  by  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  tlie  prnducer.s. 

Figures  reletised  by  USDA  last  week 
indicate  that  this  trend  is  continuing, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  fanner.  In 
December  of  1975  the  farmer's  share  of 
the  retail  food  dollar  was  41  2  cents.  In 
Jaiiuary,  that  dropped  to  39  9  cents.  In 
other  words,  returns  to  farmers  from  re- 
tail food  prices  decreased  1.8  percent 
from  December  to  January— an  annual 
rate  of  almost  22  percent.  Meanwhile,  the 
farm-retail  .spread— the  tiifference  be- 
tween the  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of 
a  market  basket  of  food— was  5  percent 
wider  this  January  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

And  what  is  happening  on  the  farm 
ia  this  time?  Production  costs  continue 
to  skyrocket.  Agricultural  economists  at 
Purdue  University,  located  In  the  Second 
DLstrict  of  Indiana  which  I  represent, 
estimate  that  the  production  costs  for 
corn,  soybeans  and  wheat  will  mcrease 
from  5  to  8  percent  during  the  next  9 
months  or  so.  They  predict  higher  costs 
for  machinery,  fuel.  land,  and  labor. 

The  farm  problem  ca..  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  net  income,  too,  which  pretty 
clearly  shows  that  It  is  not  the  farmer 
who  is  benefiting  from  increased  food 
costs.  I  do  not  yet  have  last  year's  fig- 
ures, but  I  can  tell  my  distuvguished  col- 
leagues about  what  is  happening  to  net 
farm  income  in  my  State  of  Indiana. 
The  realized  net  income  per  farm  was 
$8,499  in  1974,  compared  with  S10.214  in 
the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  all  these  statistics 
for  my  colleagues  because  I  remain  firm- 
ly convinced  that  we  must  re-evaluate 
our  agricultural  policies,  keeping  in  mind 
that  it  Is  the  middleman,  not  the  farmer, 
who  has  profited  most  from  food  price 
increases.  It  Is  the  middleman,  not  the 
farmer,  who  should  explain  food  costs  to 
the  American  consumer.  It  Is  the  middle- 
man, not  the  fanner,  who  should  draw 
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our  scrutiny  in  efforts  we  might  make  to 
keep  food  prices  from  skyrocketing. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
food  cost  Increases  have  been  padded 
with  excess  profit  taking,  price-fixing  or 
artiflcially-creat*d  shortages  to  benefit 
an  increasingly  concentrated  and  non- 
competitive food  industry. 

As  a  Congress,  v.e  need  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  correct  this  apparent 
abu.sc  within  our  free  enterpriie  system. 
Unles-s  we  do  so.  rising  food  prices  will 
continue  to  seriously  erode  the  average 
family's  income  wliile  farmers  derive 
little  or  no  benefit  from  profits  that 
rightfully  sliould  be  theirs 

Act  ordingly.  I  am  today  announchig 
that  I  have  joined  my  distini^ui.shed  col- 
leauup.  Mr.  Vicorito.  as  a  rosp  )n.sor  of 
the  Federal  Fcoc!  M..:kotii','  Apprai;-,'il 
Act  <H.R.  11993'.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  temporary  National  Commission  on 
Food  Costs.  Pricing  and  Marketing — 
which  would  aiitomatitally  be  abolished 
90  d.i  s  after  .'ubmlssion  of  its  final  re- 
port— to  investigate  fann-ri^ail  price 
spreads,  competition  in  food  marketing 
and  methods  for  increasing  the  effici'jncy 
of  fofKi  markrlini4  The  bill  requires  that 
this  15-ineinber  lonunisston  would  sub- 
mit its  final  report  to  Uie  Contsress  and 
the  Piesident  v,  ithin  18  months  after 
examining  all  fat  ets  of  this  important  is- 
sue. A.-  a  member  of  the  Houfc  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Relations.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed e.xiedifioK-lv  in  handling  this 
mucli-needed  ineee  ol  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Conijress  eventually  will  act  favorably 
upon  this  bill.  I  believe  that  it  can  rep- 
resent a  significant  step  in  our  effort  to 
bring  iaimess  into  play  for  consimiers 
and  food  producers  alike.  Perhaps  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  this  commission,  we 
can  decrease  the  farm-retail  price  spread 
and  bring  more  equity  to  bear  in  the 
whole  issue  of  food  prices. 


AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    HOME- 
SELLERS  TAX  RELIEF  BILL 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  I  Introduced  H.R.  12152,  the 
homesellers  tax  relief  bill,  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  .loining  as  cosponsors 
of  this  proposal.  Since  the  bill  was  orig- 
inally introduced  In  January  as  H.R. 
1156a,  there  has  been  considerable  hi- 
tei-est  iiom  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  general  public.  To  have  available  ad- 
ditioiKil  information  on  this  proposal,  I 
requested  an  analysLs  from  the  Econom- 
ics Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  responded  with  a  thorough  and  ob- 
jective examination  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  legislation.  The  report  an- 
swers some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  passible  impact  of 
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this  change  in  the  tax  code.  However, 
since  we  have  no  way  of  measuring  the 
psychological  forces  that  prompt  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  home,  or  similar 
decisions,  any  attempt  to  assign  a  dollar 
value  to  this  legislation  must  necessarily 
be  mere  speculation.  Instead,  I  invite 
anyone  considering  this  bill  to  use  hLs 
imagination  to  answer  such  questions  a.s 
who  would  make  use  of  this  provision 
and  how  much  the  money  saved  benefit 
tl.e  people  and  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  previously,  this 
Libraiy  of  Congress  study  does  help  to 
i'.ppreciate  the  features  of  this  bill.  For 
that  purpo.^e.  I  include  it  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

THK  I  Ii;r!1RV  OF  CoNGRi:f:S, 
(     •r.GRESSIC'NAI.  RfSKARCH  ShRVKE. 

Wii.shington.  D.C.,  February  19.  1976 
io;   Tt-ie  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKtiiney. 
Fr.iu:  Eionotnics  Division. 
:-.  .i'iec't:    Analysts   of   H.R.    H.-iea,   a   bill    <a 
fc.\empt  capittil  gains  on  sales  ol  a  prui- 
cipal  residence  Irom  the  income  tax. 
H  R.  11.563.  intioduceU  on  January  28,  1970 
by    C('ngre.-..sman    McKinney    would    exempt 
cuiJiUil  gains  on  the  sale  of  a  principal  resi- 
deticp  from  the  lucon.e  tax.  The  exemption 
would  only  apply  If  tlie  property  was  owned 
and   used   by   the   taxpayer  os  his   principal 
residrnce  for  live  of  the  previous  eliiht  years 
The   provision   could   only   be   used   once  b> 
I  tie    .-.xpuyer. 

I.    IMr.^CT    or    THE    BU,L 

The  impact  of  the  bill  must  be  examined 
m  xhe  context  of  o'.hcr  provisions  of  the  tax 
la-A  wliicli  affect  such  sales.  The.se  provisions 
iire  dUc.ii.'ised  below; 

A.  One  half  ol  any  capiUil  giiin  is  excluded 
fi  om  t;ro.^.^  income. 

B.  For  individuals  age  65  or  over  the  por- 
tion of  pain  attributable  to  the  flrst  $20,000 
of  ba-^ls  Is  excluded  from  Income.  (For  exam- 
ple, if  the  residence  Is  sold  for  $40,000,  Vi  of 
tlie  ffiin  will  be  exempt;  if  the  residence  soils 
lor  »fjO,liOO,  one-third  ($20,000/$60,000)  of 
tlie  gain  wiil  be  exempt.) 

C.  Ihere  id  a  deferral  of  Hum  oi\  the  sale  of 
a  principal  residence  if  a  new  residence  Ls 
arquired  within  the  specilied  period.  In  order 
to  qualify  the  taxpayer  must  purchase  a  new 
residence  within  18  months  before  or  after 
the  sale  of  the  old.  If  the  residence  la  newly 
constructed,  construction  must  begin  within 
18  months  and  the  taxpayer  must  occupy 
the  new  residence  within  two  years.  The 
new  residence  then  has  the  ba.sl8  of  the  old  80 
that  if  the  new  residence  is  .sold  gain  on  the 
nrst  sale  and  the  second  sale  will  be  taxed 
unless  the  taxpayer  uses  the  deferral  pro- 
vision again. 

Full  deferral  only  applies  if  the  new  resi- 
dence costs  as  much  or  more  than  the  sales 
price  of  the  old.  If  the  new  residence  costs 
less,  the  difference  (up  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  gain)  between  the  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence  and  the  new  residence  Is  taxed 
as  a  capital  gain. 

This  provision  will  be  reti'.ined  under  the 
proposed  bUl. 

D.  When  a  taxpayer  acquires  a  residence  by 
inherltfince,  the  gain  is  not  subject  to  in- 
come fax  at  the  time  of  death.  In  addition, 
the  basis  of  the  new  residence  becomes  the 
fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  death.  Thus 
If  the  taxpayer  sells  the  residence  Immedi- 
ately little  or  no  gain  will  occur. 

Tiii's,  a  taxpayer  will  be  subject  to  tax  on 
all  or  pitrt  of  the  gain  on  a  sale  of  a  personal 
residence  under  the  following  circumstances: 

( 1 )  When  he  moves  from  a  more  expensive 
resideiice  to  a  less  expensive  residence,  if  he 
is  uiider  65. 

(2)  When  he  sells  his  residence  and  does 
jiot  purchase  a  new  residence  within  the 
tiir.o  requirement',  and  is  under  65. 
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(3)  Wlien  he  does  either  ol  the  above  and 
Is  65  or  over,  but  the  sales  price  of  the  did 
residence  exceeds  $20,000. 

Tliere  may,  of  course,  be  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  a  taxpayer  desir- 
ing to  take  one  of  the  actions  listed  above. 
The  $20,000  limit  was  enacted  in  1964  and 
the  value  has  been  eroded  by  inflation.  ThMS 
it  may  be  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  gain 
on  .sales  by  those  66  or  over  will  be  subject  to 
tux  because  of  the  increase  in  bousing  pilcee. 

rhere  may  be  a  variety  of  reasons  that  a 
txxpayer  may  elect  to  move  to  a  smaller 
residence  or  not  to  purchase  a  new  residence. 
Including  regional  variations  in  housing 
prices  for  those  who  are  relocating,  changes 
m  family  circumstances,  the  supply  of  hous- 
ing, mcartgage  Interest  rates  and  particular 
circumstances  of  the  individual.  Current  tax 
treatment  acts  to  encourage  taxpayers  to 
rent  under  such  circumstances  and  to  dis- 
courage home  sales  by  taxpayers  who  might 
otherwise  wish  to  sell.  To  the  extent  that 
these  effects  exist,  there  are  distortions  cre- 
.•xted  In  the  housing  market.  However,  there  is 
no  data  available  to  estimate  the  Impact  on 
the  supply  and  demand  for  housing  arising 
from  these  circumstances. 

n.  EKvraruE  LOSS 
Becau.se  of  the  lack  of  up-to-date  data  on 
realized  capital  gains  by  types  of  caplti'l  as- 
sets, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the 
revenue  loss  from  the  changes  proposed  in 
the  bill.  However,  based  on  the  latest  da.'-a 
on  the  share  of  gains  realized  on  sales  of  rest' 
deuces  and  extrapolating  to  the  present,  the 
revenue  loss  may  be  estimated  at  roughly 
$1.50  million.  This  estimate  should  be  used 
wiih  care,  be<-a\ise  of  the  UmltationE  of  the 
data  on  which  the  estimate  Is  based. = 
nr    .\rci;ments  !^)R  anh  against  thk  piLi. 
A.  Argivtents  for 

( 1 )  C.iOitul  gains  are  in  large  part  a  re- 
flection of  Inflation  and  represent  an  il- 
lusory gain.  In  addition,  the  taxation  of  gain 
in  one  lump  sum  presents  problems  under  a 
progressive  rate  structure  since  all  of  the 
gain  is  taxed  in  oue  year. 

( 2 )  Even  if  capital  gaiu  ou  iuvesUueuts  is 
subject  to  tax,  it  i.s  not  appropriate  to  sub- 
Jflct  j,ains  on  th2  sales  of  personal  consiunp- 
tion  items  such  as  homes.  The  purchase  of  a 
reRldcnce  Is  less  of  a  profit-motivated  in- 
vestment than  are  other  types  of  investment. 
In  addition,  since  the  tax  law  does  not  rec- 
ognize capital  losses  on  the  sales  of  persona! 
assets,  it  is  not  equitable  to  tax  capltcQ  gains. 

(3)  The  present  treatment  in  the  tax  law 
discriminates  against  taxpayers  vrtio  are  un- 
able to  qualify  under  other  provisions  of  the 
tax  law.  For  example,  an  individual  over  66 
In  an  iiri^an  area  may  find  the  $20,000  base 
so  low  as  to  offer  very  little  relief  as  com- 
pared to  a  taxpayer  in  a  rural  area.  A  tax- 
payer moving  to  a  new  area  may  find  it  dlffl- 
cult  to  acqiure  a  new  residence  within  the 
time  limits  or  may  not  desire  to  purchase  a 
new  residence  because  of  the  expectation  that 
he  will  not  remain  in  the  area  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Taxpayers  may  wish  to  move 
to  a  smaller  residence  or  an  apartment  be- 
cause rtf  reductions  Ui  family  size  or  income. 

(4)  The  $20,000  limitation  In  the  current 
provision  has  been  substantially  eroded  by 
intiatiou.  Elderly  taxpayers  whose  residence 
represents  much  of  their  savings  may  find 
that  saving  reduced  bv  the  pnyment  of  capi- 
tal gams  tax. 


'  The  latest  ciaia  or.  capita!  gains  by  types 
of  capital  assets  are  for  19t}2.  The  estimate  as- 
sumes that  the  proportion  reflecting  gains 
on  the  sales  of  residences  remained  relatively 
constant  (with  adjustments  made  for 
changes  in  the  tax  law) .  The  resulting  base 
ia  multipled  by  the  marginal  tax  rate  to  de- 
termine revenue  Joss. 
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B.  Arguments  against 

(1)  IblB  |>rovlsion  wUI  add  to  the  exten- 
sive numlMr  of  tax  provlalons  in  the  law 
wlilch  favor  In  vestment  in  housing  as  op- 
posed to  alternative  types  of  investments. 
This  favorable  treatment  has  distorted  con- 
sumer choice  and  encouraged  investment  in 
housing  as  a  substitute  for  bvisiness  invest- 
ment. 

(2)  Capital  gains  are  already  subject  to 
favorable  treatment  not  only  because  oue 
half  of  c(4>ital  gain  is  exempt  but  also  be- 
cause the  taxpayer  does  not  pay  tax  on  gains 
as  accrued  but  rather  on  gains  when  realized. 
This  deferral  of  tax  constitutes  an  advantage 
in  Itself.  In  addition,  provisions  in  the  law 
such  as  income  averaging  provide  relief  from 
excessively  high  income  in  one  year  due  to 
the  realization  of  capital  gains. 

(3)  The  present  provisions  in  the  lav,'  are 
designed  for  those  particular  circumstances 
requiring  relief.  The  deferral  provision  rec- 
ognizes that  the  sale  of  one  residence  and 
purchase  of  another  Is  in  the  nature  of  an 
exchange  and  is  something  which  the  tax- 
payer may  find  necessary  (e.g.  due  to  Job 
changes).  The  periods  for  reinvestment  are 
liberal.  The  exemption  for  the  elderly  is  de- 
signed to  provide  relief  for  such  taxpayers. 
The  limitation  in  the  base  orients  the  pro- 
vision more  towards  the  lower  income  elderly. 

Jake  G.  Oravelle, 
Analyst  in  Taration  and  Fiscal  Poli'^v. 


TVl^O  BATTLES  WON  AGAINST  THE 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

O?   CALIFOBMA 
IN   J  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al  IV  tb 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  Washington  Star  contained  a 
column  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
which,  provides  additional  corroboration 
for  the  problems  toward  which  H.R. 
8231 — sponsored  by  140  Members  of  this 
House — is  directed.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  quotation  attributed  to 
U.S.  District  Judge  Andrew  Bogue  of 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. — 

The  execution  of  this  law  as  opposed  to  the 
intent  of  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 

H.R.  8231  specifically  provides  a 
method  of  congressional  veto  of  those 
rules  of  the  executive  branch  which  are 
contrary  to  law  or  inconsistent  with  con- 
gressional Intent  or  which  go  beyond  the 
mandate  of  the  legislation  which  they 
are  designed  to  implement.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Kilpatrick  for  his  supporting 
evidence  and  the  column  follows  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues : 

Two  Batti-es  Won  Agaiksx  the 

BUBEAtraiACY 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
liie  war  against  bureaucratic  exce.'-s,  as 
countless  Americans  know,  is  mostly  a  series 
of  losing  battles.  You  don't  win  many,  taut 
you  do  win  a  few.  The  business  community, 
it  is  pleasant  to  report,  has  Just  won  a  major 
engagement  in  Texas  and  a  brisk  skirmish  in 
.South  Dakota. 

In  both  cases,  tiie  fight  involved  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (08HA) .  It  is  perhaps  worth  emphasiz- 
ing that  no  businessman,  in  principle  or  In 
practice,  is  opposed  to  health  and  safety. 
The  pervasive  criticism  of  OSHA  Is  not  based 
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on  the  need  for  safety,  but  on  the  abuse  of 
power. 

In  the  view  of  many  employers,  OSHA  is- 
sues regulations  without  niunber  and  often 
without  reason.  Some  of  the  agency's  inspec- 
tors, it  is  charged,  are  both  stupid  and  ar- 
rogant. Under  the  law,  these  inspectors  have 
power  to  function  virtually  as  prosecutXDr, 
Judge  and  Jiu:y;  the  inspectors.  In  effect,  can 
impose  fines  that  can  be  appealed  only  at 
heavy  cost.  In  many  cases,  the  federal  in- 
spections duplicate  or  conflict  with  inspec- 
tions by  Insurance  companies  and  by  state 
agencies.  But  to  the  extent  that  OSHA  has 
made  employers  more  safety-coasjcious,  i\ 
may  do  good. 

The  major  victory  came  Jan.  36  belore  a 
three-Judge  federal  court  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Texas.  The  case  involved  Gibson's 
Products,  Inc.,  a  discount  store  in  Plauo.  On 
Oct.  23,  1974,  OSHA  inspectors  presenr-ti 
themselves  at  the  stores  and  demanded  ad- 
mission to  non -public  areas.  Gibson's  reiu^etJ 
and  they  all  wound  up  in  court. 

The  1970  act  creatliig  OSHA  says  that  hi- 
spectors  are  authorized  "to  enter  without 
delay  and  at  reasonable  times  any  factory, 
plant,  establishment,  construction  site,  or 
<ither  area,  workplace  or  environment  where 
work  is  performed  by  an  employee  of  an 
employer." 

Gibson's  took  the  view  that  the  quoted 
provision  violates  the  Fourth  AmendmenCe 
prohibition  against  unwarranted  searches. 
The  three  federal  Judges  agreed.  In  an  opin- 
ion by  Ciixiut  Judge  Thomas  Glbbe  Gee,  th? 
court  found  that  the  act  attempted  "a  broivd 
partial  repeal  of  the  Fo\u*h  Amendment. " 
and  this  is  "beyond  the  powers  of  Congress." 

In  certain  limited  circiunstanoes,  said  the 
ctjurt,  federal  agents  may  enter  private  prop- 
erty without  a  warrant.  Byway  of  example, 
agents  may  reasonably  inspect  such  regulated 
and  licensed  activiiies  a,s  distilleries  and  gun 
dealerships.  Agents  may  enter  coal  mines; 
they  may  inspect  a  pharmacist's  records  on 
drugs.  But  the  Ctfnstitutlcn  does  not  permit 
"broad  and  indiscriminate  Inroads  on 
Fourth  Amendment  safeguards,  wrought  in 
the  name  of  administrative  expedience."  In 
brief:  If  an  employer  chooses  not  to  admit 
OSHA  inspectors  volimtarily,  the  agents  wlU 
have  to  get  a  Judicial  warrant  under  the 
lamUiar  rules  of  prot>able  cause. 

In  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  Ray  Godfrey  won  lii- 
skirmlsh  Feb.  19  before  VB.  District  Judge 
Andrew  Bogne.  Godfrey  runs  a  small  brake 
service.  When  a  stranger  purporting  to  be 
an  OSHA  inspector  showed  up  last  Decem- 
l>er,  Godfrey  demanded  that  the  visitor  prove 
his  identity  by  fillUig  out  a  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire that  Godfrey  had  prepared  for  just 
such  an  occasion.  The  stranger  balked,  and 
OSHA  took  Godfrey  to  court. 

Godfrey  won  a  victory  that  was  Euostauttal 
if  not  total.  Judge  Bogae  ruled  that  an 
employer  may  indeed  demand  that  an  intru- 
sive public  servant  fill  out  a  form  of  explicit 
identification,  including  such  questions  as 
"How  long  have  you  worked  for  this  agency?" 
The  court  outlawed  such  impertinent  queries 
as  "Have  you  ever  used  an  alias?"  and  "Do 
you  have  a  criminal  record?"  and  "What  are 
your  qualifications  for  yotu*  Job?" 

"It  is  the  feeling  of  this  court,"  said  Judge 
Bogue,  "that  it  might  be  possible,  but  not 
easy,  to  compress  into  the  total  lines  con- 
tained in  the  OSHA  law  more  fertile  op- 
portunities for  doubt,  error  and  abuse  of 
individual  liberties.  The  execution  of  this 
law,  as  opposed  to  the  intent  of  it,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired." 

The  two  Judgments,  and  especially  the 
Texas  judgment,  should  relieve  employers 
of  some  of  the  petty  harassment  that  has 
rubbed  them  raw,  OSHA  inspectors,  having 
been  Informed  of  specific  violations,  can  still 
get  warrants  on  a  showing  of  probable  cause. 
Well  and  good;  but  It  wont  be  quite  so 
easy,  from  now  on,  for  them  simply  to  throw 
their  weight  around. 
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THE  FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
EXTENSION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN.  JR. 

or  wiscf>:<siN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFT^RFSKN  i  ATIVES 

Wedncsdai.,  March  ,;.  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
eKpiration  date  of  the  revenue  sharhif, 
program  only  9  moiiths  a>ia.v.  State  and 
local  governments  ha>  e  he  n  left  dan- 
dling, unable  to  make  Ir-.-^'-ran^e  plans, 
unable  to  plan  for  the  tuture  I  have 
introduced  legi.-hition  t<>  i-ovlde  for  mi 
11-year  extension  to  allo.s  i;  -nu'oth,  ron- 
tinuous  flow  of  Federal  fiu-ds  for  e^^sen- 
tial  coinniunity  mmviccs. 

The  program  i.>  tlie  nio.-i  tite.  tit-  and 
efficient  way  to  rttnrn  Federal  funds  t<> 
State  and  kxal  povemmeiit.-i— mmli 
more  effective  and  efSoier.t  than  cate- 
gorical Krant-in-aid  funo'^,  wh.erc  Wash- 
ington determiue.s  local  poh.-ies  prior- 
itie.s  and  funding'  levels 

On  March  1.  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
published  an  editorial  offenr.u  an  excel- 
lent argument  for  renewal  of  revenue 
sharing: 

RENfW    HEVINVS    S»J<i:INi; 

ruere  is  ample  loora  for  debaif  wct  liu 
fundftinental  philosophy  L>t!nacl  iederal 
revenue  sharUij;.  la  which  iio.-e  respunsibi*- 
for  rrasmg  the  taxes  surrei'dei  imii.li  cf  the 
discretion  for  how  to  spend  Ui(;e  chunks,  ot 
money  U.  recipient  .'.ttite  i.ad  IocbI  ijovein- 
uients. 

Bat  il  Is  not  ft  neAT  «rfci.iut.>  Congii's- 
deDated  the  question  exiensiveU-  i>efoie  H 
niitiaUy  enacted  rt-venue  iitiurii.L;  m  1972. 
Alth<iUfc;li  some  condition-,  have  rtnti^td  .sin-.e 
then— the  federal  deficit  hfts  k,r(..*n  wiiilB  tlie 
condition  of  manv  state  and  iucul  govern- 
ments hits  8tiiblli?ed-t!ie  c.;d  delwte  is  sllU 
relevant,  and  worth  revie-.sin^.  et,pecitilly  in 
li'^ht  (if  the  presei.i  hfSit«tion  Goiigres.;  feels 
;i^K>iir   lenewint;   the   prourani. 

Revenue  shnnni;  v  .i.s  coincned  by  the 
Nixon  adniiuLslration  as  an  eltaieni  of  "new 
fedeiiill.sm."  It  was  seen  as  a  way  'f  ea.se  the 
press. ire  on  the  property  tii.\  and  s;i!e»  lax 
iind  ic  '^hift  more  of  the  bniden  to  tlie  pro- 
tiiessive   income  tux. 

It  w!<.s  viewed  a.-^  a  slut*  tfj.vurd  ctiecl'.int; 
undue  centrall/iition  ol  power  in  Washlug- 
ton,  partly  attnbntahlc  to  federal  doinlna- 
Hon  ot  the  iiHoine  t,i';  imd  'he  eiiiriiioii> 
ivvc'tiie  t;  ieUls  it  produces 

I;  als(i  gained  favor  a.s  an  .ilfernallve  to 
the  mi>/clike  growth  r.f  fatetiTn-ul  fedf-r.il 
■grants,  their  in'iiniberin.,  red  tnpe  and  the 
tendency  of  their  local  tnafbinp  fund  re- 
quireme!!'-.  to  dtverl  local  re^.-nrcos  avvav 
from  l(<-al  prioritie-  to  progra-.n-s  in  wliich 
more-   tederril   money    was   avmiable. 

Of  conr.se  Cont.'res.^-  and  recent  adnUii.s- 
M-j.tii'  13  ha.e  deUbi^rntelv  and  usefully  dC'led 
cut  federal  money  In  siiili  a  fashion  as  an 
iiicei>iivc  for  slate:  and  numu  .luilitles  to 
reco;.ru/!'  and  be.;in  working  on  problems 
they  hf.d  neglected.  Ti:e  li.rgest  share  c.i 
iedti-.il  nioney  to  ^^t:lte  and  U>cat  i;ovenira<nts 
properl'.'  continups  to  pi; -h  inui./Vtatit  iin- 
:  ioiuil  objectives 

Some  of  the  present  criticism  of  reveime 
slmnnp  does  not  acknowledge  the  programs 
initial  objectives,  but  faults  the  program  for 
falUiiy  to  make  reforms  for  whl' h  It  wa.s  not 
desitiued.  Certainly  .some  tiglitening  of  the 
rules  is  required,  e-^pecLiHv  to  be  sure  tha* 
the  funds  are  not  used  to  perpetiu»te  di-s- 
rriminatory  local  programs.  But  attaching 
loo  many  strings  to  the  tncmev  .vmUd  dofea' 
li.e  pr unary  objectl'.e 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  argument  la  troubling.  "As  long 
as  the  federal  budget  Is  tn  deficit,  there  are. 
In  theory,  no  rerenuee  to  share,"  Rep.  Brock 
Adams  (D-Wasb.)  correctly  polnte  out.  But 
Hip  the  coin.  Should  state  and  local  property 
and  sales  taxes  be  sharply  increased  to  help 
clo«e  the  federal  deficit?  Tliat,  in  effect,  Is 
one  thinp  that  nonrenewal  of  ihe  program 
Aotild   tio. 

As  the  F..rd  adiiinistralioi'  ha.s  argued. 
concressioMal  a-'tlon  to  cut  bad;  or  shut  off 
revenue  sharing  could  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  etlirt  t-o  sustain  economic  recovery. 
Nei.hcr  ser^•'.re  ciubacks  nor  tax  Increases 
by  mi  niripal  and  state  governments  is  de- 
sirable. .\  renewal  of  the  revenue  shariuy 
priigram  v.-ould  be. 


RRFO/iAI     REGULATORY    AC;EN'ri;-.S 


HON.  PHILIP  H.  HAYES 

or    1NL'IAN.\ 
IN  lUK  lIOU&l;  OF  Rl-PRF.SKN  1  -XTiX  KH 

Wed ncsdo II .   .\lct>\)i   3.  1!>7(> 

Mr.  HAYES  of  ludiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  i.s  my  pleu.su!.-  today  to  .join  Abn-i:,; 
MucvA.  my  colIeaf;ue  from  llUnois.  in  co- 
sponsoMiif-'  the  Regulatory  Agency  Self- 
Destruct  Act.  Tlii.s  bill  requires  that 
after  a  specific  pet  lod  of  time,  certain 
regulatory  as;encie.s  hv  completely  out  of 
busine.ss — or  sclf-destnict — unle.s.s  the 
Government  agency  can  justify  to  the 
Congress  the  need  for  its  continued 
existence. 

M\  constituents  iiave  made  their  dis- 
d.'in  lor  "big"  Government  abvmdaiitl'. 
clear.  Liberals  and  (onservatives  alike 
are  liied  of  unproductive  bureaaciacies. 
In  our  present  le^ul.itory  sinicture  they 
see  duplications  of  Federal  efTort.  unrea- 
sonable paperwork  requirements,  unre- 
.sponsivene.ss.  and  lung  delays.  They  see 
com.missioners  aiiiiointed  who  have  come 
from  the  tanks  tn  llie  iiuhistiy  they  are 
about  to  regulate  attd  or  return  to  it 
after  completing  iheir  Governmiiit  serv- 
ice. They  see  agencies  which  have  de\el- 
oiied  a  i)rotectionist  attitude  toward  the 
indust;  as  the.v  regulate,  leaving  the  con- 
sumer aiid  new  businesses  which  hope  to 
bretik  into  competition,  out  in  the  cold 
Rates  and  prices  ruse,  and  .so  do  tiie 
budget-  and  .st.ttf;-,  ol  the.se  agencies  un- 
til we  fitui  otiisel'.cs  \\ ith  almast  a  l(jurtl) 
branch  of  Government. 

Inetfectue  and  ineflicient  Government 
regulation  ha.s  counteracted  the  bciiefit,s 
of  a  tiee  and  open  maiketplace.  I  am  not 
advocating  we  erase  90  years  of  regula- 
tory hi.s'tory — our  economy  i.s  too  com- 
plicated for  that— but  we  can  reform  a 
system  wliich  pre?ently  stifles  healthy 
comurtition  and  distorts  economic  pat- 
terns. There  are  three  major  aiea.s  of  re- 
form the  RpguUitory  Agency  Self-De- 
striift  Act  aridres.ses: 

Agencies  olten  lake  .\(.ar.s  to  settle 
cases.  Such  long  periods  diminish  pub- 
lic confidence  in  Goternment  and  are 
clearly  untenable 

lACK  OF  TNfolSMATtON 

Agtiicies  all  loo  often  lely  on  the  very 
industries  they  are  sappo.sed  to  regulate 
for  ba.sic  da  tit.  This  has  led  to  the  de- 
pendence of  the  regulators  on  the  in- 
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dus tries  regulated  and  results  In  the 

destruction  of  objectivity  and  credibility. 

poLrricAL  PBESstntes 

Conflict  of  interest  charges  agaiuft 
regulatory  executives  have  become  all 
too  common.  Officials  appointed  to  serve 
in  regulatory  agencies  must  not  have 
been  associated  with  or  employed  by  the 
industry  to  be  regulated  for  at  least  5 
years  prior  to  theii-  appointment.  It  is 
time  we  gave  public  citizens  who  must 
suffer  the  end  product  a  biased  regul;*- 
tion  an  equal  voice  with  industry. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Regalatt>r.v 
Agency  Self-Destruct  Act  will  put  an  end 
to  absurd  .situations  such  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board— CAB — prohibiting 
♦he  airlines  from  lowering  their  ticket 
prices,  yet  urging  them  to  compete  on 
frills  such  as  moties.  meab,  and  liquor: 
or  hating  one  railroad  after  another  go 
bankrupt,  while  their  regulatory  agency, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission— 
ICC — continues  to  prosper. 

I  complhnent  Congressman  Mikva  on 
a  veiy  creative  piece  of  legislation  and 
hope  our  efforts  to  streamline  Federal 
veculi  ioi.y  operations  .succeed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BROWN  CITY.  MICH 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

o>   Aii^aioA-.- 
t  •.    i  HE  HOUSK  OF   KKPRKSEN  I  A  ri  VRs; 

Widnri>d('.     '\ronh  :t.  niTG 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
very  happy  to  be  celebrating  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  American  Independence.  Oiu 
Nation  in  the  last  200  years  has  giown  to 
become  the  greatest  in  the  v.orld,  and  w.^ 
are  proud  tu  J-uy  tlu-.t  we  ate  ^;till 
lU'ogic.^sing. 

But  v.emust  remember  that  the  rea.-uu 
we  aie  .so.  great  i.s  becau.-e  of  the  many 
.small  communities  that  make  up  our 
country.  We  must  remember  in  tliis  Bi- 
centtiiiiial  Year  to  pay  tribute  ami 
thanks  to  all  of  otir  small  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  country. 

In  1976,  we  are  equally  proud  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan to  ha\e  a  dual  celebration.  Along 
wltli  the  celebration  of  our  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial, we  are  pleased  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  Erown  City.  Mich.,  lo- 
cated in  Sanilac  County.  During  tlie  week 
of  Jiiiy  11-17.  the  citizeniy  of  thi.s 
beaiitiliil  cominu.nity  will  turn  their  at- 
tentions to  the  celebration  of  the  city's 
100th  iiiribdav  Keith  MtiKlow,  tiie  mayor 
of  Brown  City  displavs  a  strong  sen.se 
ol  pride  in  this  cotnmunity  which  is  .i 
d.iiry  industiT  leader  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  I  w(  wld  like  to  share  some  ot 
the  history  of  this  pleasant  location  with 
t^.iy  colleague^; 

The  fir.st  settlers  in  Uiis  area  in  the 
Miid-lSfus  were  a  hearty  lot.  They  had 
lo  be.  .-nice  the  U.S.  .sur\eyors  doubled 
the  value  ol  the  land,  and  estimated  that 
onlv  1  jicre  in  evety  100  was  good  for 
agraiilHue.  The  first  recognized  settle- 
ment in  the  area  was  Maple  Valley  Town- 
.;hip  i'i  1854.  Jt  was  settled  by  Frank  La- 
Cjss  \\i\c,  v.ns  If^er  i-iHed   ia  the  Civil 
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War.  Expansions  were  made  in  the  .vefi 
as  St.  Uaxy'B  Parish  was  oxsanlavd  b^ 
Germantown  in  1855.  Bumi^de  Township 
was  orsaniced  in  1863.  As  these  eom- 
mimlties  grew,  more  and  nutre  settlers 
were  drawn  into  the  area. 

In  1854,  John  M.  Brown  moved  into 
the  area  tliat  was  to  become  Bumside 
T0wnsh4>.  At  age  of  29.  he  had  oome  with 
his  tliree  brothers  f  nxn  Orleans  Counts. 
New  York,  after  the  death  of  tiidr  father. 
Each  had  obtained  320  acres  of  land  in 
what  was  to  beccnne  Brown  City  and 
Bumside  Township  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  farming  business.  John  Brown 
was  Interested  in  development,  and  he 
saw  to  it  that  roads  reached  through  10 
miles  of  forest  land  from  the  other  settle- 
ments to  Ills  home.  Indians  lived  <m  his 
property  for  a  \rtiile,  and  wild  game  was 
abundant. 

The  true  development  of  Brown  caty 
came  about  as  the  Port  Huron  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  moved  through 
the  area,  and  established  a  depot  at  the 
settlement  of  the  Brown  brothers.  The 
depot  bore  the  name  of  the  Brown  fam- 
ily, and  the  city  essentially  grew  out  of 
a  railroad  stop. 

The  agricultural  and  livestock  inter- 
ests of  this  community  continued  to  grow 
until  today  it  maintains  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  the  agricultural  role  of 
Michigan's  Thumb  region.  Tlie  areas  has 
always  been  a  shipping  potot  and  sup- 
ply center  for  agricultural  needs. 

Other  industry  continues  to  grow  in 
Brown  City.  Since  the  early  1900's,  the 
city  has  had  foundries,  flour  miUs,  brick 
and  tile  factories,  and  flax  mills,  many 
of  which  are  still  in  operation.  One  of  the 
key  industries  hi  the  area  is  motor  home 
construction.  Some  of  the  fliiest  mobile 
homes  hi  the  United  States  are  built  In 
Brown  City  at  the  Travco  and  Xplorer 
companies. 

The  community  Is  also  an  extremely 
well  informed  area.  In  the  heart  of 
Michigan's  agricultural  and  industrial 
Thumb,  the  residents  turn  to  the  Brown 
City  Banner  for  all  their  informatiim  on 
events  of  local  slgniflcance.  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Warren  are  the  publishers  of 
this  excellent  r^onal  newsiMiper.  and 
residents  of  Brown  City,  Peck,  North 
Branch,  Melvin,  Maple  Valley,  and  Elk. 
Plynn,  Bumside.  North  Branch.  Speaker, 
and  L^nn  Towiehips  all  depend  on  the 
thorough  reporting  of  this  excellent 
journal. 

The  population  of  Brown  City  has 
fluctuated  around  the  1.300  level  since 
1900,  with  the  largest  levels  being 
reached  around  1920.  This  lovely  area 
has  persisted  as  a  most  pleasant  resi- 
dence where  the  people  are  heU>ful 
neighbors  and  firmly  believe  in  a  spirit 
of  hard  work  and  accomplishment.  It  is 
this  very  type  of  spirit  that  has  allowed 
Brown  City  to  become  the  peaceful,  ideal 
site  for  living  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  our  busy 
celebrations  for  the  n.S.  Bicentennial. 
you  and  all  of  my  colleagues  can  take 
time  out  to  remember  small  communi- 
ties which  have  made  America  great, 
and  send  all  of  our  best  wishes  for  a 
prosperous  future  to  Brown  Cilgr,  Midi., 
a  great  symbol  of  American  traditUm. 


JPCrrENSIONS  OF  EEMARKS 

PETIER  RQDINO'S  SPEECH  TO  THE 

urrmaiB  grime  commission  in 

PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 
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Mr.  EHiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  26, 1  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  to  Introduce  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
PcTKR  W.  Roonro,  Jr..  who  was  tiie  main 
speaker  at  the  "Report  To  The  People" 
^linnwr  of  the  Citizens  Crime  Commission 
of  Philadelphia. 

IMs  group  of  civic  leaders  is  devoted 
to  the  fair  and  effective  enforcement  of 
our  criminal  laws  and  some  1,000  people 
turned  out  to  hear  Chairman  Rodino. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Recoeo, 
Chairman  Rodino's  speech  to  the  crime 
commission: 

Speech  of  Hon.  Petes  Rodino 

Mr.  EUberg.  Judge  Jamleaon,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Lennox,  distinguished  guests.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Iliank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  participate  in 
your  tcnTiimi  report  to  tbe  pet^le  dinner. 

Tour  presence  in  such  numbers  is  an  elo- 
quent expression  of  your  concern,  commit- 
ment— and  it  encourages  all  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  this  war  against  crime. 

Coming  to  Philadelphia  in  tale  Bicenten- 
nial Tear  Is  rather  like  malring  a  pilgrimage. 

Here  ate  the  brave  echoes  of  America's  past, 
tbe  tangible  signs  of  Its  present;  here,  too, 
are  tbe  bopefiU  symbols  of  its  fuure. 

We  have  come  far  in  two  centuries,  and 
while  we  can  be  Justly  proud  of  what  we 
have  accomplished,  we  are  painfully  aware 
of  how  far  we  have  to  go.  By  your  presence 
here  tonight,  you  have  indicated  your  un- 
derstanding of  tbe  tasks  that  still  lie  ahead. 
And  it  may  be  that  tbe  most  difBcult  of  them 
all  U  tbe  relentless  battle  against  crime. 

Here  in  tbe  heart  of  this  city,  were  our 
Bounding  Fathers  once  walked,  few  people 
now  dare  to  aet  foot  after  dark.  Where  onoe 
was  heard  the  elation  call  to  arms  by  those 
who  fought  for  liberty  and  Justice,  there  is 
a  far  different  and  terrible  use  of  guns  today. 

It  is  encouraging  that  so  many  men  and 
women  have,  for  21  years,  given  of  their  time 
and  talMits  to  Improve  our  systMn  of  Justice 
and  reduce  tbe  probl«ns  of  crime.  But  what  a 
tragic  oommentary  on  our  times  and  our  so- 
ciety that  we  have  such  deq>erate  need  for 
a  Cttiaens  Crime  Commission  In  Philadelphia 
ac  in  any  other  city. 

Tet  if  this  struggle  against  crime  is  to 
succeed  It  is  your  lead«8hlp — citlaen  leadmr- 
shlp — ^that  will  show  the  way.  Tbe  list  of  your 
enlightened  and  reapraiBlble  acblevMnents  is 
impressive,  and  still  tbe  goal  you  seek  eludes 
you  as  It  eludes  every  city  and  town  and  vil- 
lage in  America. 

That  goal  is,  of  course,  tbe  reduction  of 
crime  that  squanders  our  time,  talent,  money 
and  our  hope.  But  in  the  broader  sense,  the 
goal  Is  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  1776 — life, 
liberty  and  tbe  piusuit  of  happiness  for  all 
Americans.  Two  hundred  years  ago  this  new 
Nation  stood  firmly  against  a  foreign  king 
who  sought  to  deny  its  pe(q>le  those  precious 
ri^ts.  Today  that  Nation  must  stand  firmly 
against  some  of  our  oountxymen  who  would 
violate  those  rights  by  their  lawlessness. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  we  are  not  stand- 
ing firmly.  In  Pblladrtphla,  as  in  every  city 
In  America,  the  crime  rate  is  tragic  testimony 
to  our  inability  to  make  substantial  progress 
against  crime. 

Bach  year  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on 
police  services  alone,  but  still  crime  increases. 
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We  have  tried  new  rebabmtatkm  and  Job 
programs  for  offendfaa.  better  street  lighting, 
mote  dtlaen  participation,  improred  tzminlng 
tat  law  enforcement  petaonnrt — nottiing 
aeems  to  wcx'k. 

What  then  can  we  do?  Where  can  citizens 
and  government  turn  for  tbe  answers? 

Today,  our  efforts  to  solve  tbe  problems  of 
crime  are  crippled  by  a  cynical  and  sus- 
picious public  attitude.  Too  many  of  our 
people  have  turned  In  apathy  or  disgust  from 
their  lesponsibilitiee  as  citlaens. 

Too  many  otbets  in  desperation  and  fear 
call  for  longer  and  harsher  priaon  swktences 
in  the  belief  that  this  wUl  cure  us  of  tbe 
disease  of  crime. 

On  every  side  those  disguested  with  gov- 
ernment and  dismayed  with  our  political 
processes  tell  us  that  our  institutions  are 
corrupt,  that  tbe  system  is  not  working. 

I  cannot  accept  this  faulty  analysis.  It  is 
not  our  system,  our  institutions  that  have 
failed — but  our  leaders.  Our  Nation  is  suf- 
fering from  too  many  years  of  weak,  aimless 
and  sometimes  unprlnc4>led  leadership.  We 
careen  from  crisis  to  crisis.  One  set  of  prob- 
lems \B  left  imsolved  whUe  our  attention  Is 
diverted  to  another. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  overcome  crime,  we 
must  take  strong,  determined  aotkm,  but 
always  with  J\istlce  and  respect  tat  the  rights 
of  all  people. 

I  believe  that  we  must  begin  a  carefuUy 
focused,  weU-planned  and  coordinated  effort 
to  root  out  and  destroy  tbe  basic  eauaes  of 
criminal  activity.  I  have  no  foolproof  answers 
to  our  ptoblems,  but  I  know — and  so  do  you — 
that  there  are  many  positive  steps  we  can 
and  should  take. 

First,  we  must  remove  frcnn  society  the 
principal  weapons  used  by  criminals  and  tbe 
deadly  narcotics  that  are  the  chief  stimulus 
for  crime. 

Secondly,  we  must  restore  to  this  country 
a  moral  and  social  climate  that  will  not 
tolerate  crime,  and  an  economic  climate  of 
well-being  that  will  ensure  equal  Job  impor- 
tunities and  make  it  more  profitable  to  work 
than  to  steal. 

Thirdly,  we  must  reform  and  improve  our 
system  of  Justice  to  provide  swift,  certain  and 
fair  punishment  for  offenders,  and  to  carwA 
tbe  deplorable  and  degrading  conditions  in 
our  prisons. 

If  we  attack  on  those  three  fronts  we  can 
make  advances  in  the  war  against  crime. 
These  goals  are  not  new.  But  until  now  we 
have  been  content  to  approach  them  piece- 
meal, one-at-a-tlme,  with  little  or  no  reali- 
zation tliat  they  are  closely  related.  I  reallee 
that  there  are  deep  disagreements  over  man; 
of  these  subjects.  We  should  'welcome  opin- 
ions and  debate,  but  we  should  insist  also 
that  these  be  rational  and  productive. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  informed  discus- 
sion and  agreement  UKire  indent  than  on  the 
subject  of  gun  control.  PubUc  opinion  polls 
tell  tis  that  a  majority  of  Americans  want 
handgim  registration  and  limits  on  tbe  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  easily-conoealed  pistols 
and  re-rolvers.  Despite  this  support,  the 
debate  in  Congress  still  is  controlled  largely 
by  the  opponents  of  gim  oontitfl  who  are 
well-organized,  financed  and  persistent. 

These  lobbying  efforts  have  repeatedly 
thwarted  enactment  of  resp<Hisible  legisla- 
tion, and  they  threaten  to  do  so  again.  As 
you  are  aware,  gun  control  bills  are  now 
before  the  Judiciary  Committees  in  tbe  House 
and  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  on  Tuesday, 
the  House  ctMnmittee  voted  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin to  include  in  the  bill  a  ban  on  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  concealable  handguns. 
In  addition,  tbe  measure  would  require  a 
delay  between  the  sale  and  delivery  of  a 
handgun  to  permit  a  check  on  ttie  purchas- 
er's background.  Unfortunately,  tbe  commit- 
tee rejected  provisions  for  gun  registration. 

StUl,  this  legislation  represents  a  real  step 
forward  In  the  ^ort  to  disarm  criminals. 
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But  victory  is  by  no  means  assured  Tlie  gun 
lobbyists  are  certain  to  mount  their  most 
vigorous  effort  to  defeat  this  bill. 

I  luiow  that  your  Commission  has  played 
an  active  and  honorable  role  in  support  ol 
gun  control.  Now  I  must  call  on  you  to  re- 
double your  efforts  in  the  name  of  justice 
ani  the  protection  of  our  citizens.  Only  if  the 
vo';e  of  the  people  it  heard  in  Congress  can 
die  will  of  the  people  be  done 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that,  except  for 
law  enforcement  and  strictly-controlled 
sporting  uses,  handgun.';  have  no  valid  place 
In  our  complex  society.  For  e\ery  person  wiio 
defends  himself  with  a  pistol  or  revolver, 
thousands  more  die  needlessly  in  accidental 
or  deliberate  shootings 

The  figures  cited  by  your  pit-.ideiit.  Judge 
Jamieson.  provide  a  compelling  case  for  con- 
trol or  outright  elimination  of  luuidgiuis  that 
have  no  purpose  except  for  crime  But  if  this 
objective  is  to  be  reached  we  must  start  now 
by  enacting  the  best,  mosi.  responsible  gun 
bill  possible.  Your  support,  and  that  of  every 
citizen,  is  vitally  needed. 

While  there  Is  disagreemeiit  over  the  merits 
of  gun  control,  there  is  none  over  the  fact 
that  narcotics  addiction  and  tlie  crime  it 
causes  are  evils  that  we  must  eliminate  But 
our  past  efforts  have  been  fra^nienicd  and 
Ineffective. 

Eacli  year,  the  co-r  in  property  los.-ies.  en- 
forcement and  treatment  programs,  and 
health  care  caused  by  drug  abu.-.e  and  drug- 
related  crime  is  estimated  to  be  as  much  as 
17  billion  dollars.  And  beyond  thl<.  the  cost 
m  broken  homes,  wasted  lives  and  lerrtble 
suffering  cannot  even  be  measured. 

I  believe  that  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  of  hard  drugs  is  the  elimination  of 
tlie  sources  of  supply.  For  years  I  have  urged 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  State 
to  ii-e  the  full  v.ei^'ht  of  their  International 
influence  to  persuade  opiuni-producing 
countries  to  cxirtail  production  and  help  to 
prevent  narcotics  from  enterhiR  our  country 
through  illegal  channels  In  addition,  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  I  have  introduced 
lesislation  that  v,oi:ld  cut  n'l  all  American 
aid  to  those  nations  who  relaseii  to  cooperate 
We  mtist  as  well,  use  everv  legal  means  at 
our  disposal  to  break  up  the  international 
criminal  networks  that  snuggle  narcotics 
into  this  country  ar.d  di.stribute  them.  And 
we  should  broaden  exlstint:  proftran.';  or  cre- 
ate new  ones,  to  Identify,  treat  nnd  hopefully 
cure  addict?. 

Otie  such  program  de-ervinv;  careful  at- 
tention Is  TASC.  treatment  alternatives  to 
street  crime.  This  federally-supported  effort 
has  had  excellent  initial  success  in  a  number 
of  pilot  cities  by  helping  thousands  of  ad- 
dicts kick  their  habits  and  become  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  In  fact,  the  TASC 
program  In  Philadelphia,  the  second  largest 
in  the  country,  has  been  made  a  permanei,' 
part  of  the  local  criminal  Justice  system. 

We  should  recognize  also  the  special  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  growing  number  of  women 
addicts  who  have  been  seriously  neglected  for 
years,  and  who  are  now  turning  to  violent 
crimes  to  support  their  addiction. 

All  of  these  efforts  will  gain  us  little,  hov,- 
ever,  unless  we  move  forcefully  to  Improve 
and  reform  our  overburdened  and  faltering 
svstemof  criminal  Justice. 

As  your  own  court  observers  program  has 
shown,  there  is  gross  disparity  m  the  sen- 
uuces  meted  out  by  our  courts  to  offenders 
of  similar  backgrounds  who  are  convicted 
of  similar  crimes.  These  inequities  exist  in 
'.ar^e  part  because  we  have  given  to  our 
iudges  broad  discretion  without  an  overall 
framework  to  promote  fairness  and  even- 
I'.anded  Justice. 

Together  with  Senator  Kennedy  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  establish  a 
national  sentencing  commlaslon  to  draft 
guidelines  lor  Federal  jtrfges  who,  today, 
must  apply  their  own  attitudes  and  perspec- 
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tives  in  an  environment  charged  with  the 
conflicting  arguments  of  prosecutors,  de- 
fendants, defense  attorneys,  penologists  and 
a  concerned  and  often  angry  public 

But  these  reforms  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient, 

Sadiv  some  Judges  are  of  ciuestionable 
competencv,  placed  on  the  bench  by  political 
influence  rather  than  ablUty.  The  entire  sys- 
tem I.-  overburdened  and  overvorked.  Our 
prison',  are  a  national  scandal  and  ovir  re- 
habilitation programs  are  failures 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  street  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  committed  by  persons  al- 
ready uouMcted  of  at  lea■^t  one  ofTen.se.  Until 
our  courts  and  prisons  fimction  effectively 
and  fhirly,  we  can  expect  no  decline  in  this 
terrible   statistic. 

Just  this  week,  the  Chief  Jusi.ce  of  the 
."Supreme  Court  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersev.  tocether  with  other  leading  Judge.- 
and  lawyers,  called  for  Unporiant  changes 
in  the  way  v  e  proces.s  and  sentence  couvlcted 
offenders 

Mr  Chief  Justloe  Richard  Hughes  recom- 
mended that  crimes  invol'.ing  violence  be 
tried  first,  and  that  tho.se  found  guilty  re- 
ceive more  rigid  sentences   I  agree. 

Bitter  experience  has  shown  us  that  we 
do  not  have  the  means  to  rehabilitate  many 
violent  and  dangerous  offenders.  Until  we 
can.  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  to 
tough  semences  for  such  person-,  to  protect 
stK-ietv. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  involved 
iU  nonviolent  or  minor  crimes  can  liecome 
useful,  productive  citizens  if  reached  in  time 
V.  ith  proper  tralnlns  and  treatment 

To  accomplish  this  we  will  need  to  make 
oubstantlal  improvements  in  our  prisons  and 
probationary  programs.  The  ccKst  will  be 
high — vet  look  at  the  price  we  are  paying 
tcdav  for  our  inaction. 

But  our  work  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
!e?al  svstcm  alone. 

We  ;nu=t  marshal  our  ceoiiomic  forces  to 
break  at  last,  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty 
and  crime  by  providing  jol>s  with  a  future 
to  those  v,ho  are  qualKied.  and  traUiinK  to 
those  who  lack  skills  but  not  ambition. 

We  musr  create  In  our  communities  an 
?ttl!ude  that  signals  the  criminal  that  there 
is  no  place  for  him  but  we  must  al.so  send 
the  signal  that  there  Ls  help  and  opporttinity 
for  those  v.ho  wl.?h  to  be  useful  productive 
citizens. 

In  fiddiiion.  we  must  recognl/e  that  the 
white  collar  criminal  Is  as  much  a  public 
menace  as  his  colleague  hi  the  street.  Each 
vear  wiilte  collar  criminals  steal  more  than 
all  the  bun^lars.  robbers  and  shoplifters  com- 
bined Yet  few  are  catight  and  fewer  still  are 
punished.  The  message  Is  obvious:  crime  can 
pay.  and  for  thase  engaged  In  so-called  eco- 
iioni.c  crimes,  crime  docs  pay.  Those  who  go 
to  prison  for  street  crimes  Involving  a  few 
dollars  must  wonder  at  the  hypocrisy  of 
society. 

These  priorities  cut  acro.ss  racial,  ethnic 
and  relielotn  lines  The  best  way  I  know  to 
prevent  crime  Is  to  foster  the  concept  of 
pride  in  our  communities,  ot  character  and  of 
a  s'ake  In  the  futtire  for  all  men  and  women. 

This  will  not  come  easily  In  our  cities  where 
suspicion  and  strife  and  hostility  have  be- 
come a  wav  of  life.  And  yet  there  Is  no  ac- 
ceptable alternative  Until  each  of  us  Is 
willing  to  reach  out  to  others,  to  work  to- 
gether to  btiild  a  decent  place  for  all  to  live 
and  work,  the  problems  of  crime  and  Injus- 
tice will  never  be  solved. 

Here  the  people  must  take  the  lead.  We 
must  teach  our  children  that  crime.  In  any 
form,  is  not  acceptable.  Our  schools — our 
families  must  meet  their  obligations  to  show 
that  decency.  Integrity  and  honesty,  values 
which  helped  In  the  building  of  this  Nation, 
are  the  foundation  on  which  we  build  the 
future. 
There  Is  still  more  we  can  do 
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The  Judiciary  Committee  is  studying  leg- 
islation that  would  create  programs  to  com- 
pensate innocent  victims  of  violent  crime, 
especially  those  who  lack  the  means  to  pay 
costly  medical  expenses.  Another  bill  would 
compensate  the  families  of  police  and  fire- 
men killed  111  the  hue  of  duty.  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  those  who  gave  their  lives, 
careers  and  fortunes  to  protect  society  from 
the  lawless. 

The  committee  also  Is  conducting  a  pains- 
taking examination  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  determine 
whether  that  agency  has  met  its  mandate  to 
encourage  an  innovative  and  integrated  ap- 
proacii  to  the  problenis  of  both  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice. 

There  has  been  mtich  criticism  of  LEAA. 
some  of  it  fully  Ju'^tified  In  eight  years.  LEAA 
has  spent  nearly  four  billion  dollars — and  the 
problem  of  crime  has  increased  alarmingly. 
Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that  LEAA 
should  t)e  shut  down.  The  complex  and  pain- 
ful usucs  that  confront  us  did  not  arise  over- 
night and  they  v  HI  not  be  dispelled  over- 
night 

But  I  do  belie'-e  that  LEAA  could  be  doing 
a  better,  more  efldcient  job. 

In  particular,  it  should  begin  to  evaluate 
more  .seriously  the  success  or  failure  of  its 
own  programs,  .so  that  it  may  better  help 
states  and  localules  undei-stand  just  v.hat 
works  and  what  doesn't. 

Alter  the  expenditure  of  four  billion  dol- 
lars we  have  a  right  at  least  to  ask  v.hat.  U 
anything,  have  we  learned  about  the  causes 
of  cr'ime.  and  how.  If  at  all.  are  we  better 
equipped  to  use  our  resources  in  the  fight 
against   it. 

li  we  are  to  act  decisively  and  responsibly, 
'.se  must  have  lu  the  executive  branch  of 
government  an  informed,  objective  and  non- 
polit  ical  agency,  ably  staffed  and  properly 
manrtied  I  hope  that  LEAA  can  meet  that 
test,  and  I  nm  prepared  vo  support  necessary 
modifying  legislation  if  it  does  not. 

As  we  begin  our  crucial  work,  we  need  cou- 
rageous and  principled  leadership.  And  lo- 
nlf.ht.  I  see  here  Ju^t  such  leaders.  Some  of 
you  are  lawyers,  judges,  educators  or  busi- 
nessmen—-all  concerned  citizens  All  of  yott 
Itave  a  grave  responsibility  to  your  com- 
munity and  the  Nation. 

You  have  helped  mobilize  your  commu- 
nitv  to  flglit  crime  Some  of  you  have  traveled 
around  the  world  for  ideas  that  would  serve 
Its  at  home.  You  have  worked  to  improve 
police  services,  the  courts  and  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. You  have  shown  a  dedicated  concern 
for  the  rights  to  privacy. 

Now  your  Nation  asks  more  of  you  We 
of  the  Congress  look  to  yovi.  and  millions  of 
citizens  like  you.  for  Informed  debate  and 
consensus,  and  for  the  perseverance,  commit- 
ment and  support  to  turn  Ideas  Into  reality. 
To  lie  unyielding  m  pursuit  of  your  great 
goals. 

In  the  first  ye.^.r  of  our  Republic.  Thomas 
Pame  wrote,  "those  who  e.\pect  to  reap  the 
ble>.-,lngs  of  freedom  must  .  .  .  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  It." 

Yoxir  responsibility — mine— is  to  undergo 
that  fatigue,  no  matter  how  painful.  To  sup- 
port freedom,  no  matter  the  cost.  In  the 
past  200  years  we  have  come  far  as  a  people 
and  as  a  Nation  We  have  f:ir  to  go-  we  can- 
no'  s'l.p  now 


NO  MORE  FOR  THE  CORPS? 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Brookings  Institution  report  raised 
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certain  auestions  about  the  future  direc- 
tion of  the  T3J&.  Marine  Oorps.  Ez-lfMliie 
Jim  Wiight,  assistant  editorial  dlreefeor 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  wrote  iriMt 
I  believe  to  be  a  particularly  aivrt^rlate 
response. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Feb.  6, 19761 
No  Mors  fob  thk  Coifs? 
(By  Jim  Wright) 

The  Marines,  having  200  years  oi  history  to 
draw  upon,  are  probably  not  surprised  that 
a  couple  of  wblz  kids  at  Brookings  Instl- 
tutlou  have  done  a  study,  in  which  the  schol- 
ars decided  that  the  old  Corps  is  a  back 
number  and  will  have  to  be.  done  over  or 
disposed  of. 

This  routine  has  occurred  after  every  war 
this  century.  The  Corps  fights  atuowl  for  tlM 
country,  then  returns  to  find  that  It  is  In 
peril  of  being  economized  or  intellectuallzed 
out  of  existence.  So  what  else  Is  new? 

The  glBt  of  the  new  study  is  the  conclusion 
that  the  Corps,  with  its  historical  q>ecialty  of 
amphibiotiB  assault,  "cannot  remain  as  It  Is. 
structured  for  the  past  rather  than  likely 
future  contingencies." 

As  interpreted — perhaps  misinterpreted^ 
by  my  colleagues  of  the  press,  the  idea  Is: 
Since  Marines  don't  do  anything  but  slosh 
ashore  on  Pacific  beaches — and  that  sort  of 
thing  isn't  done  anymore — ^who  needs 
Marines? 

Let's  look  at  that  theory.  First,  in  pass- 
ing, let  us  recall  that  this  is  not  the  lint 
time  that  the  experts  have  concluded  that 
modern  technology  has  made  anqthlbknis 
warfare  as  dated  as  chanots.  After  Oreat 
BrlUln's  OaUipoli  fiasco  In  World  War  I. 
military  experts  said  that  the  machine  gtin 
and  modern  artillery  had  made  such  opera- 
tions impossible. 

The  Marines  did  not  agree.  Between  major 
wars,  Marine  thinkers  devised  and  worked 
out  by  trial  and  error  a  concept  of  amphibi- 
ous assault  on  a  fortified  beach.  When  World 
War  II  came  along,  the  MS.  was  the  only — 
repeat,  only — ^nation  with  a  weU-deveioped. 
workable  doctrine  for  carrying  out  this  most 
difficult  of  all  military  operations. 

In  that  war,  not  only  Marines  but  also  TTJ3. 
soldiers  were  able  to  get  aShore  against  fierce 
opposition  with  l^e  help  of  an  Incredibly 
complex  but  practical  tactical  system  devel- 
oped In  the  "206  and  '30s. 

But  let  us  say,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
this  time  the  experts  are  right.  Daylight 
landings  from  amtracs,  LCVFs  and  the  like 
are  over  for  good.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
day  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  also  over?  Hardly. 

The  whiz  kids  seem  to  be  overly  fasci- 
nated with  one  of  the  Marines'  methods  of 
getung  to  the  liattle.  It's  a  little  like  say- 
ing that  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  used  to  go  to 
the  stadium  on  game  day  in  dlesel  buses 
but  the  city  fathers  have  decided  to  ban 
buses  and  use  streetcars  for  transit,  so  now 
the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  should  be  disbanded 
and  replaced  by  a  team  of  streetcar  con- 
ductors. 

It's  not  so  much  how  you  get  to  the  field, 
it's  what  you  can  do  once  you  get  there. 

Marines  are  essentially  assault  infantry, 
teamed  with  air,  tank  and  artillery  units 
manned  by  other  Marines  dedicated  to  sup- 
porting assault  infantry.  They  are  the  best 
land-sea-alr  combined  arms  team  in  the 
world. 

Amphlbioiis  assault  is  a  Marine  specialty 
but  It's  not  the  only  one.  It  never  lias  been. 
Marines'  training  Is  designed  to  instill  not 
only  discipline  but  the  flexlbUity  to  use  what- 
ever terrain  and  technology  fits  the  need. 

Actually,  the  Brookings  deduction  that 
massed  waves  of  landing  craft  make  an  un- 
missable target  for  an  alerted,  modem  en- 
emy Is  not  exactly  news  to  the  Corps.  More 
than  two  decades  ago  a  Marine  general  named 
Merrill  B.  Twining  and  some  of  his  contem- 
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penuries  figured  that  out  and  worked  up  a 
doetrtna  for  brlngiog  Marine  Infantry  and 
artmcry  into  oombat  on  heUooptcn.  Twin- 
ing and  tlie  oUier  military  prtqlbets  called 
this  '^ertleal  envdopoMiit." 

This  wss  the  doctrine  later  perfected  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  strange  to  read  stories  in  the 
mid-'OOs  about  the  Army's  supposedly  new 
Invantton,  air-mobUe  warfare.  It  was  strange 
tiecause  quite  a  few  of  us  had  been  hitting 
IjZb  fn»n  the  helicopters  of  HMX-l  a  dozen 
years  before  the  Army's  invention  took  place. 

Again,  the  Ooips  has  had  to  kxA  ahead  and 
devdop  new  tactics  and  techniques,  because 
its  critics  have  always  been  busily  at  woi^ 
trying  to  do  away  with  it.  Marines  enjoy 
laurels  but  f<»tunately  for  us  all  have  never 
been  allowed  to  rest  on  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  somewhere  there 
are  Marines  working  on  ways  of  using  rockets 
or  time  machines  to  carry  Marine  rlfiemen 
Into  battle.  I  know  also  that  Marine  com- 
manders are  training  their  troops  to  fight  like 
Marines  in  every  godforsaken  spot  imagin- 
able. 

This  Brookings  idea — if  it  doesn't  look  like 
Iwo  Jima,  Marines  can't  go  there — would 
have  brought  soiu:  comments  from  my  col- 
leagues In  the  First  Marine  Division  back  in 
the  mld-'60s.  The  old  1st  MarDiv  won  its 
fame  on  the  World  War  n  beaches,  but  it  had 
Just  returned  from  Korea,  where  it  had  not 
only  stormed  a  beach  but  destroyed  a  goodly 
number  of  Chinese  and  North  Korean  di- 
visions in  mountain  warfare,  far  from  the 
surf. 

Camp  Pendleton,  home  of  the  division,  has 
some  beautiful  beaches  and  we  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  these  days  sloshing  ashore  over  them. 
But  we  spent  as  much  or  more  time  in  ex- 
tensive training  for  desert  warfare,  out  at  29 
Palms.  And  the  battalions  were  constantly 
rotating  up  into  the  mountains  aroimd  Pickle 
Meadows  for  cold  weather  and  mountain  war- 
fare training. 

The  1st  was  then  and  undoubtedly  is  now 
the  only  ITJB.  division  trained  and  acclimated 
to  fight  on  a  beach,  a  mountain  range  or  a 
desert. 

You  can  be  sure  that  Marines  today  are 
more  concerned  than  any  think  tank  denizen 
about  the  means  and  conditions  of  future 
battlegrotmds.  They  expect  to  be  there.  But 
the  Ooips  has  always  gone  on  the  principle 
that  while  metal  and  methods  are  important, 
the  critical  factor  is  the  man  himself,  the 
individual  Marine. 

Some  additional  thoughts  on  that  next 
week. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  REPUBLIC  OP 
KOREA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1976  Is  being  reported  to  the  floor  today. 
In  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee one  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
these  past  few  months  has  been  our  con- 
tinued military  aid  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  As  I  said  in  my  supplemental 
views  in  the  committee's  report:  In  my 
judgment  we  cannot  prematurely  with- 
draw our  forces  from  Korea.  We  must 
maintain  a  readiness  and  visibility  in  the 
Far  East. 

One  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  other  body,  Senator  Jake  Gahn 
of  Utah,  recently  retui-ned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  His  findings 
will  be  published  in  March  in  a  book  en- 
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titled  "Korea  in  the  Woiid  Today." 
edited  by  Dr.  Roger  Pearwrn  of  tiie 
Council  on  American  Affairs  in  Wash- 
ingtim.  D.C.  Our  colleague.  Congressman 
JoEor  ItnsPHT  of  New  York,  has  also 
contributed  a  chapter  to  ttiis  study. 

I  would  hope  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  read  Senator 
Oaut's  timely  report  on  the  current  sit- 
uatkm  in  the  Korean  peninsula;  I.  there- 
fore, insert  it  in  the  Rscoed  at  this  time: 

CONCLtTSION     ANB     RBOOMMKirDATZONS 
FOK    THS    FUTUBB 

(By  Senator  Jaks  Oakn  of  Utah) 
The  United  States  is  now  entering  its  third 
century  at  a  perilous  time.  We  live  in  a  time 
when  Uie  cause  of  Uberty  is  losing  ground 
in  many  parts  (A  the  world.  Tliree  countries 
in  South  East  Asia  have  lost  their  freedmn 
for  years,  probably  for  decades.  The  valiant 
efforts  of  our  armed  forces  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos 
were  not  enough  to  stop  the  Communist  tide. 
Thailand,  Bdalaysia,  Singapore  and  the 
Philippines  are  now  deqierately  concerned 
about  their  ovm  futures;  scmie  of  them  are 
making  accommodations  with  Communist 
China  and  who  among  us  can  blame  them? 

In  Europe  NATO  is  In  dtsairay.  Oreeoe  and 
Turkey  are  on  the  verge  of  leaving  the  al- 
liance; Italy  is  tottering  from  one  govern- 
mental crisis  to  the  next;  the  French  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  their  natural  allies; 
the  British  are  paralyzed  by  ecomKnic  mal- 
aise and  a  near-clvll  war  in  Ulster.  Portugal, 
at  best,  may  narrowly  avoid  going  Com- 
munist. Only  West  Oermany  can  be  ooiuxted 
upon  at  this  moment  in  history.  Outside  of 
NATO,  Spain  is  now  entering  a  critical  pe- 
riod. Central  Africa  Is  now  in  turmoil  and  as 
I  speak  these  words,  the  pro-Western  forces 
in  Angola  are  being  routed  by  a  Russian  sup- 
ported army  spearheaded  by  Cuban  laxxqis. 
Zaire  and  Zambia  are  in  serious  danger  and 
the  vital  sea  link  around  South  Africa  U  now 
in  Jet^ardy. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  Soviets  have 
secured  considerable  influence  for  themselves 
in  at  least  a  half  dozen  other  nations  from 
Somalia  to  Guinea-Bissau.  The  Middle  East 
is  now  a  powder  keg.  India  has  a  mUitary 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
inspired  Insurgencies  are  brewing  In  Peru 
and  other  South  American  nations,  including 
the  strategically  vital  Republic  of  Panama. 
Cuba,  of  course,  is  a  hostile  state  only  90 
miles  from  our  shores. 

THE   STRATEGIC    IMPORTANCE    OF    KOREA 

In  Korea  at  this  time  the  situation  Is  seri- 
ous. The  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  key  part  of 
the  strategically  lmp<»i:ant  Northeast  Asia 
area  of  the  world.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  Korea  is  geographically  a  dagger 
imlnted  at  the  heart  of  Japan.  A  Korea  In  the 
hands  of  a  hostile  power  would  be  a  serious 
menace  to  the  security  and  independence  of 
the  strongest  non-Communist  nation  In 
Asia.  It  is  on  and  aroiuid  the  Korean  penin- 
sula that  the  Interests  of  the  four  Great 
Powers  In  Asia  (the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  Japan  and  the  United  States)  inter- 
connect. It  has  been  the  great  misfortune  of 
the  Korean  people  to  see  their  part  of  the 
world  fought  over  by  Great  Powers  three 
times  in  this  century  (The  Russo-Japanese 
War  in  1906;  The  Second  World  War  in  1945 
and  the  Korean  Confliot  in  1960) . 

We  cannot  close  otu*  eyes  to  the  dreadful 
poesibility  that  another  conflagration  might 
start  in  the  near  future.  We  all  know  that 
the  NOTth  Koreans  are  even  now  digging 
tunnels  through  solid  rock  under  the  De- 
militarized Zone.  On  a  visit  to  Korea  last 
January  I  was  briefed  by  the  South  Korean 
Ministry  ot  Defense  on  tbase  tnnnels.  At 
Panmunjom  I  saw  rail  equipment  and  ma- 
teriel taken  trcmi  tunnels  and  It  was  evident 
that  it  was  buflt  to  allow  at  least  several 
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thousand  North  Korean  troops  to  luaUrate 
behind  the  South  Korean  lines  In  a  very  short 
time.  The  military  effect  of  this  technique, 
of  course,  would  be  considerable,  esi>eclally 
if  the  Communists  plan  to  wear  South 
Korean  uniforms.  The  Communists  also  are 
n-.aklng  periodic  gi»errllla  raids  on  parts  of 
the  South  Korean  coasts.  It  is  a  strong  plu.s. 
however,  that  none  of  these  raids  have  been 
really  successful:  this  la  due  to  the  united 
determination  of  the  South  Korean  people  li; 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  resist  lufllt ration 
of  any  kind.  Despite  this  lack  of  success, 
liowever,  the  North  Korean.-;  have  greatly 
stepped  up  their  propaganda  campaign  ia 
recent  months.  All  these  factors,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  Communists'  diplomatic 
offensive  of  this  past  year,  Indicate  that  the 
North  Korean  poUtburo  Is  certnlnly  seriously 
considering  another  iiy  at  invhding  the 
South. 

I  earnestly  hope  Uia;  the  United  States 
Congress  will  learn  from  hi=;tory  and  wlU 
steadfastly  support  policies  which  will  avoul 
a  repetition  of  the  devastating  1950-53  war 
that  cost  the  people  of  both  Korea.s  immense 
suffering  and  that  cost  the  United  SUtes 
53  000  men.  We  should  not  forget  that  otl^^r 
members  of  the  United  Nation-,  especial 
Australia,  also  sacrificed  many  oi  iheir  younc 
men.  For  the  sake  of  all  those  people  who 
gave  their  lives  and  for  the  s.»ke  of  their 
families  we  should  resolve  that  such  a  ter- 
rible war  will  never  happen  again. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
a  war  In  Korea  or  anywhere  else  Is  by  being 
prepared — better  prepared  than  any  potential 
aggressor  so  the  aggressor  will  think  long  and 
hard  before  mf.kinp  sarr.rtres  in  a  vain  cau'-c 


MEMBrUS  OF  CONGRESS  HONORED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRiiSEN  TATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Maich 
2.  1976.  the  American  Legion  honored 
Members  of  Congress  at  their  annual 
congressional  banquet. 

The  message  which  Commander  Wiles 
delivered  during  the  banquet  was  most 
in.spiring,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

Mess.^ce  of  Harry  G.  Wii.er,  Nation-.m 
comm.ander.  the  a?jeric.\n  legion 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  dlstlngufshed  guests 
all,  this  banquet  Is  regarded  by  the  American 
Legion  as  one  of  the  true  highlights  of  our 
American  Leglota  year.  And  even  more  so  In 
this  very  special  year  in  the  history  of  our 
cour.Uy— our  Bicentennial  year — I  consldtr 
it  a  great  personal  honor  to  be  serving  as 
National  Commander  of  The  American  Le- 
gion. I  knov/  I  shave  with  you  a  great  pride 
in  being  In  a  position  of  leadership  In  these 
great  United  States  as  we  observe  America's 
200th  Birthday. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunltv  to  thank 
our  special  guests  of  this  evening.  I'm,  oi 
course,  speaking  of  the  members  of  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  both  here  at  the 
head  table,  and  throughout  the  audience.  'We 
are  appreciative  for  your  taking  the  time  to 
be  with  us  tonight.  This  Is  otir  way  of  saying 
thank  you  for  the  many  wonderful  things 
you  have  done  for  America's  veterans,  and 
for  the  help  you  have  given  us  in  seeking  to 
carry  out  our  reaisons  for  being — service  to 
God  and  country  and  to  our  fellow  man. 

On  behalf  of  all  American  Legionnaires, 
throughout  this  land  and  around  the  world, 
I  want  to  express  our  sincere  appreclatloi\  for 
the  courtesy  shown  to  lis  today  by  the  mem- 
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bers  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committees.  Ttie  most  Important 
aspect  of  this  conference  Is  the  opportunity 
you  offer  us  to  present  In  great  detail  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  major  problems  facing 
America's  veterans,  and  to  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration, our  proposed  solutions  to  those 
problems. 

I  want  to  thank  you  al.so  for  the  many  in- 
dividual acts  and  offers  of  support  for  The 
American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
Avixlllary  in  helping  to  pvercome  a  poten- 
tially crippling  roadblock  in  the  path  of  our 
Boys  State  and  Girls  State  programs. 

Wo  u  lio  herved  our  nation  in  wartime 
shoulri  have  hut  one  obJeciUe  in  mind  In 
this  r.ulestoiip  ye.ir  in  the  history  oi  cur 
^re.:t  cou':try.  and  the  following  is  wliat  T 
perceive  that  objective   to  be; 

"The  high  resolve  of  each  oi  u.s  who  lo-e.i 
this  country  should  be  to  do  everMhing  m 
his  or  her  power  to  insure  that  this  great 
nation  launches  her  third  century  in  free- 
dom and  ju  strength.  With  re.-^peti  for  the 
p:i;'^  ovir  concern  nmst  be  for  tlip  future 
We  must  woiK  to  insure  that  our  children 
and  their  children  may  live  in  peace  to 
lau.uli  yet  a  foiulh  century  Ui  tiie  history 
o:  a  nulion  witli  an  ever  impioving  qu,Tlit\ 
pi  iiiunan  freedom   " 

Everyone  in  this  room  Is  well  av.are  that 
tiie  United  States  did  not  a.soend  to  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadeialiip  from  a  position  of 
weakness,  indecision  or  vacillation.  Tills  is 
not  the  time  for  backsliding  tliat  would  mire 
II ;  e-eu  deeper  in  iiif  int>r.'.  ;s  of  .self  flagella- 
tion. 

When  I  think  of  our  position  In  the  world 
today,  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  attrib- 
uted to  tiie  late  ijreat  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
who  becauie  irked  with  llie  protestations  of 
a  political  opponent  that  he  <the  opposition) 
waj  just  a  "modest  man."  The  gre&t  Churchill 
thundered  in  reply  words  to  tins  eHect:  "and 
well  he  should  be.  He  has  so  much  to  be 
mc  ^'-st;  about." 

My  friends,  we  oi  Tlie  American  Legion  be- 
lieve the  e.xuct  opposite  to  be  true  of  the 
United  St.itfs  of  America.  We  believe  In  our 
country  and  the  things  she  has  achieved  be- 
cause of  the  greatness  of  her  people.  Tiie 
greatness  oi  tiie  .\mericaii  people  has  not 
deteiioraied,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
this  great  nation  rank  on  a  par  with,  or 
£upe:ior  to,  those  of  any  civilization  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Tl'.is  great  Bicentennial  year  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  reatfirm  to  all  the  world  that 
we  shall  I'ot  stray  from  tlie  path  of  great- 
ne.--c;.  and  Tlie  American  Le«loa  is  pledged 
to  do  everything  within  our  power  lo  help 
show  the  way. 

Some  events  of  the  past  dozen  years,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  have  led  some  Amerl- 
c,in=,  including  some  of  our  leaders,  to  be 
hypercritical  of  our  system  and  of  our  way 
of  life.  We  would  be  among  the  first  to  con- 
cede tl.at  ours  Is  not  a  perfect  .system.  It  is 
always  subject  to  Improvement,  and  we  of 
The  .(\merican  Legion  are  ever  working  for 
.sucli  Iniprovemenis. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  that  Is  ours  Is 
that  our  founding  fathers  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  foresight  to  build  into  our  system 
the  many  peaceful  and  legal  means  by  which 
citange  and  Improvement  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  Bicentennial  message  of  The  American 
Legion  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  message  of  thank.s  for  the  many  great 
tilings  that  have  been  accomplished  on  be- 
half of  America's  veterans  and  on  behalf  of 
uU  Americans — things  that  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  but  lor  the  diligent  ef- 
forts of  a  concerned  and  understanding  Con- 
gress serving  throughout  our  national  e.x- 
istence. 

Our  Bicentennial  message  to  the  Congress 
and  to  all  of  the  American  people  Is  a  mes- 
sage of  the  faith,  the  trust  and  the  con- 
fidence which  The  American  Legion  has  In 
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our  people,  our  system  of  government  and 
our  way  of  life.  In  times  of  crises  throughout 
our  history,  Americans  have  performed  at 
their  very  best 

Let  the  hallmarks  of  our  history  b©  the 
guidelines  for  our  future,  and  may  the  Con- 
gress always  instire  that  America  has  the 
capabilities  she  needs  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  And  may  the  American  people 
have  the  will  to  defend  our  freedoms  so  that 
when  America  celebrates  her  30(Hh  birthday, 
those  who  observe  the  event  still  will  be  citi- 
zens of  the  land  ot  'he  free  and  t'ne  home 
of  the  brave 
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HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KENTtTTtY 

IX  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Ml'.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  publishes 
a  cliecklist  of  itemized  deductions  for 
individual  older  taxpayers. 

The  purpose  is  to  protect  older  Ameri- 
cans from  overpaying  their  income  taxes. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Aging  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
tliat  many  elderly  persons  needlessly 
oveipay  their  taxes  every  year. 

Witnesses  have  cited  several  reasons. 
First,  large  numbers  of  older  Americans 
are  oven^'helmed  by  the  complexity  of 
the  tax  law  and  the  tax  form. 

Second,  many  aged  taxpayers  are 
simply  unaware  of  the  helpful  deductions 
which  can  save  them  precious  dollars. 

In  addition,  this  summary  offers  guide- 
lines for  individuals  to  determine 
T.h ether  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  itemize  their  deductions  or  compute 
their  taxes  on  the  basis  of  tax  tables. 

Persons  who  may  subsequently  dis- 
cover that  they  have  overpaid  their  taxes 
in  prior  years  have  recourse.  They  may 
file  an  amended  return — Form  1040X— 
to  claim  deductions  Initially  overlooked. 
Form  1040X  must  be  filed  within  3  years 
after  the  original  return  was  due  or  filed 
2  years  after  the  tax  was  paid,  which- 
ever is  later. 

The  summary  also  contains  a  brief 
description  of  other  tax  relief  measures 
for  older  Americans,  such  as  the  retire- 
ment income  credit,  the  total  or  partial 
exclusion  of  a  gain  on  the  sale  of  a 
personal  residence,  and  others.  Changes 
in  tlie  1975  Tax  Reduction  Act  are  also 
incorporated  in  this  summary. 

In  order  that  these  senior  citizens 
might  have  a  handy  checklist  for  de- 
termining these  deductions,  I  am  enclos- 
ing tlie  following  material  in  the  Record: 

BASIC    Fli-ING    UMITS 

Required   to  file  a 
tax      return      if 
gross    iiicome    U> 
Fiiit.g  status:  «'  least— 

Single  (age  65  or  older) $3, 100 

Qualifying  widow(er)    65  or  older 

with   dependent   child 3,400 

Married  couple  ( 1  spouse  65  years  or 

older)  filing  jointly 4,150 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  65  or 

older)  filing  Jointly 4,900 

Married  filing  separately 760 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  ^0^ 
Besides  the  regular  $760  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  hrisband  and  wife  ■who  ar  i  66 
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or  older  on  the  laat  day  ot  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  becatise  of  age. 

You  are  considered  65  on  the  day  befor* 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  U  your  esth  birth- 
day is  on  January  1,  1976,  you  win  be  en- 
titled to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemp- 
tion because  of  age  for  yoiu'  1975  Federal 
income  tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. — In 
addition  to  the  $750  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  830  Is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$30  credit  is  available,  however,  because  of 
age  or  blindness. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  hy  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  part,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  pr<^)erty  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  at 
least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirement* 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
grass  Income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (The  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$30,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  3119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residents)  Is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain.  If  any,  may  be  excluded  by  an 
elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  If 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2) 
you  were  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  PubUcation  823  (Tax  Information  on 
Selling  Totu-  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit. — ^To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.&  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  In  excess  of  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975, 
and  (c)  havo  certain  types  of  qualifying 
"retirement  Income."  Five  types  of  Income — 
pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  11;  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  credit  Is  16%  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 

2.  $1,5:24  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  i>enslons  (such  as  So- 
cial Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  ecu-ned  income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  Is  under  62,  the  $1,524 
figure  in  reduced  by  the  amotint  of  earned 
Income  in  excess  of  $900.  Por  persons  at 
least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this 
amount  Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
Income  in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  81.700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
liniitAtlon. 

S'->hedule  R  Ls  \vied  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
ihe  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  Income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  If  he  ha.s  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  for 
columns  A  and  B,  and  he  completes  lines 
2  and  5  on  Schedule  R — ^relating  to  the 
amount  of  his  (Social  Sectirity  benefits,  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
.ind  qualifying  retirement  income  (pensions. 
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annuities.  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on 
line  17,  Voaa.  1040. 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unxeim- 
btirsed  by  insvirance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  l^ey  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (Hue 
15,  Form  1040) . 

Insurande  premiums 

One-naif  of  medical,  hospital  or  heaiUi  iu- 
siuranoe  premiums  bts  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
fcM*  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  3%  rule. 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding 
1%  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15.  Form 
1040). 

Other  medical  expenses 

Other  allowable  medical  and  deiual  ex- 
pense (subject  to  8%  limitation) : 

Alxlomlnal  suppOTts  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor) . 

Acupunctxu'e  services. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  oy  a  doctor  i . 

Artificial  Urnbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increa.se  in  value  to  your  home  because  of  the 
capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should  have 
an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  ref.c<^i 
clearly  the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treat- 
ments only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  service^;  (eg  cleaning,  X-jjy.  fill- 
ing teeth) . 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  speciaUy  prescribed  by  a 
physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  in  ad- 
dition to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular  diet; 
physician's  statement  needed) 

O3rnecologlst. 

Hearing  aids  and  batterle.-?. 

H<Hne  Health  services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Tnminn  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessoiis  ^designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) . 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (lor  medical  care,  iuclv.d- 
Ing  nurse's  board  paid  by  you) . 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physical  therapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 
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8piintB;< 

8un;>lementary  medical  insurance  (Pan  B  i 
vaa&a  Medicare. 

Surgson. 

Telephone/teletype  special  comuiuulcu- 
tions  equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  poi- 
poses  (7«  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolir  oi 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

■Vitamines  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  Ul' 
taken  as  a  food  stipplement  or  to  prese-w- 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

ViThirlpool  baths  foi  LiiedicaJ  purposes. 

X-rays. 

Taxes 

Real  e.state. 

■State  and  loca:  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  ustd  in  arrivlni;  ;it 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amouni 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  ptu-chase  of  five  classes  of  items  : 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobUe  home?, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  ho^nn 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxabh 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  'Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  workmen's  compensation 
untaxed  {jortion  of  long-term  capital  gai.'.-^ 
recovery  of  p>ensiou  costs,  dividends  exclu- 
sion, interest  on  municipal  bonds,  unci  i- 
ployment  compensation  and  public  ab.'-i.st- 
anco  payments). 

Contributions 

In  general,  contributions  m*\y  bi_'  deducf  1 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  i;;- 
come  (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal  bo- 
cietles  are  limited  to  20 Tt  cf  adjusted  gios 
income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  sclentin', 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  ( 3 » 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  unit-s 
(tuition  for  chUdren  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
for  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books,  equip- 
ment, furniture)  for  charitable  purpose'; 
(Por  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special 
rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  oflSce.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7c  per  mile  ph.- 
parking  and  tolls)    for  charitable  purpose 
(may  not  deduct  instirance  or  depreciatioi: 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  :i: 
charitable  activities    (e.g.   scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from 
charitable  organizations  (excess  of  amou:ii 
paid  over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  good^; 
or  services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  whUe  rendering  servi'T' 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer'.^ 
home  imder  a  vnrltten  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  limffed 
to  $60  per  month ) . 

imere-^r 
ome  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purcha-<es  (lelevisiLrn,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charges  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  or  credit  investigation 
fees,  or  similar  charges. 

Points— deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that  they 
are  to  l>e  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money.  Not 
deductible  If  points  represent  chains  for 
services  rendered  by  the  lending  institviiion 
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(e.g  ,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges  and 
are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  deduct- 
ible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  selling 
expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
ainoimt  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepaynieri'  ot  a  jnorlijage — • 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  account.-— niuy  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  :\tid  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  m.stiiUment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  ( i »  6'r  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  month.s.  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  thf>  total  ffC  or 
srr.ice  charge  allocable  to  tl.e  year. 
Cusiiiillij  OT  then  loiises 

Ci'.-.ualty  (eg.,  tornado,  llocid.  suum  fire. 
'ir  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  u 
iviUful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft, 
losses  to  nonbusiiies.s  property  -the  ainount 
ot  your  casualty  l'''ss  deduction  is  geiierallv 
the  li-.-^ser  of  (1)  ihe  decrease  iu  fuSr  market 
•.alue  ot  the  property  .us  ri  result  ni  the  cai.ii- 
lilty.  or  (2)  your  ndjutittcl  :>a.';i.s  in  the  prop- 
eity.  'liiis  amount  uiiu.c  be  fiiriher  reduced 
by  any  insurance  or  other  rei  overy,  and,  in 
tiie  crt<e  of  property  held  1<.r  pergonal  use, 
by  tlic  .»100  liinitntion.  Yo'.i  may  u-e  Form 
4t>84  l(>r  computing  your  pergonal  casutilty 
lo.s-^. 
C'ini:'  mid  ('i-jublccl  di>-'  nd'nt  cure  expen<ie!< 

A  t.Hxpaycr  who  maiiu.uns  a  JiousehoUl 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  tir.ploynient-re- 
lated  expen.ses  incitrred  m  obtaioinp  care  for 
a  (1)  depei'.dent  Aho  i.s  unu^^r  1?,  (2)  phyeU- 
ca!ly  or  .nienially  disabled  deptncieiit,  or  (-3) 
cii.sabled  .ipou^ie.  The  uiH.\imum  allo^iaoio 
deduction  is  $400  a  month  i  .''4  800  .<  year) .  A.'^ 
a  general  rule,  euiploypteiii-ieiaiet!  expenses 
are  UeauctibU'  only  if  incurred  for  service.^ 
lor  a  qualifying  individual  in  the  tuxpay- 
ers  iiou;ehold.  However,  an  e.\ctptiou  exisi.'i 
f(>r  child  care  e.\peiises  (a.  distinguished  from 
a  diyubled  dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse). 
In.  tills  c:>^e.  expciup.s  oiu.-^ide  liie  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditure.s)  are  deductible, 
bill  tl.e  maximum  deduction  is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child.  .*300  per  mouth  for 
two  ciiildren.  and  SiOO  per  uu.iith  for  three 
or  more  children. 

Wlien  a  taxp.iyer's  adju.'-ted  ^.-roi-.^  income 
(line  15.  Form  1040)  excteUs  $18,000,  the 
deduction  Is  reduced  by  81  for  each  $2  of 
income  above  this  amount.  For  further  In- 
formation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
ut  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

iVfi«ceUanfoi<.) 

Alimony  and  separate  m.niiitenai\ce  (pe- 
riodic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  valu"  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Coet  of  preparation  of  income  tas  return. 

Co-^t  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense ) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  l>ox  for  in 
come-produclng  property. 

Pees  paid  to  Investment  coiuiselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publlcatlou.s. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $28 
per  recipient. 
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Employment  agency  fees  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  phy.sical  examination  i( 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  aiid  maintenance  of 
a  telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  t>ond  If  required  for  employment 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment reqiures  it . 

Pajmeni^  made  by  a  tecclier  to  a  siibsti- 
t  ule. 

EduciUional  exiHui.ses  xequired  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintaiu  your  posiiion  or  for  main- 
t.ilnluk;  or  sharpening  your  .skills  for  your 
employment. 

Pdlilical  Cu"i/iop/i  C'on/rti.KioH.s.— Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  ._«.  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  51.  Form  1040),  for  campniun  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
lor  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal 
State,  i>r  local  ctiice  in  any  primary,  general 
cjr  special  election.  Ihe  deducfioii  or  credit 
is  also  applicable  for  any  1 1 )  committee  sup- 
portluft  a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or 
local  elective  public  otflce.  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  pfirty.  (3)  State 
comiUitlee  oi  a  tiatimial  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  n  iiiitlonal  political 
pMty.  n^e  m.TxIinuin  de  iiu  lion  is  $100  ($200 
for  coudIps  filing  Jointly) .  The  amouiit  of  the 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political  contri- 
bution with  a  i2rt  celilug  (-."lO  for  co-.ij)leS 
filing  jt.liitly) . 
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WISCON.SIN   WINNER   OF  THE    \F\V 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAM 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    \VLSfO?.'-IN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

WedJicsdaij.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wfts 
plea.'^ed  and  honored  to  read  the  out- 
standing and  perceptive  speech  com- 
memorating our  Nation'.''  Bicenteiuiial, 
written  by  MLss  July  Ann  Getts,  the  16- 
year-old  Wisconsin  winner  in  the  VFW 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  program,  who  re- 
sides in  my  district. 

Judy  Ann  Getts.  a  talented  high  .school 
junior  at  Wauwatosa  West  High  School 
in  Wauwatosa,  WLs.,  has  demonstrated 
leadership  and  scholastic  excellence.  She 
shows  promise  in  the  fields  of  journalism 
and  music.  Her  credentials  include  a  first 
place  award  in  poetry,  Marquette  Web- 
ster Club;  a  member  of  the  National 
Thespian  Society,  and  various  awards  for 
excellence  in  drama,  forensics,  and 
crafts. 

Every  year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  offer  our  high  school  students  the 
opportunity  to  voice  their  thoughts  on 
freedom  and  democracy.  Five  national 
scholarships  are  awarded  for  the  most 
tliought-provoking  and  originally  writ- 
ten speeches  which  are  well  articulated 
on  tape.  Most  appropriately,  the  topic 
this  year  is  •'What  Our  Bicentennial 
Heritage  Means  to  Me." 

It  is  in.";pirat!onal  and  lefreshing  to 
read  a  speech  from  a  young,  talented 
American  who  so  eloquently  expresses 
what  her  country  means  to  her.  Each  and 
every  citizen  fin  learn  from  Judys  re- 
marks which  effectively  portray  what  our 
country  was,  is,  and  should  continue  to 
be.  The  imiqueness  of  this  speech  is  its 
emphasis  on  the  growth  of  our  country, 


the  iMiilding  on  the  past,  and  the  assuring 
of  our  democratic  principles  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  can  all  benefit 
from  this  impressive  speech,  I  am  happy 
to  share  Judy's  message  with  our 
colleagues: 

What  Oub  bicKMrNNiAI.  HFP.^r*o^.  ^I^:^Ns  ro 
Me 

(By  Judy  Ann  Getta) 

When  1  think  of  the  United  State.«  Bn  en- 
tciiiiitil  Heritage,  '  I  think  of  tho.se  yeai.-; 
which  have  deteru.inert  what  our  nation  has 
become.  We  originally  united  in  a  struggle 
for  iuaependcace;  then  we  continued  to  work 
together  to  maintaiu  unity  and  blabillty 
within  our  nation,  and  later — within  world 
aifairs.  In  my  mind.  1976  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol oi   those  past  tsvo  hundi'ed  years. 

We  have  battled  within  our  own  borders, 
f.egiiuiing  witii  our  iight  for  Independeijce, 
wo  have  struggled  with  ourselves  trying  to 
perfect  an  impartial  government  and  a  satis- 
f\  mij  dfnieKtic  atmosphere.  Tiirough  these 
tv.o  iitiiidred  years  we  have  also  grown:  de- 
vekujing  from  the  single  cell  idea  of  a  group 
of  men.  into  a  multiplying  organism  of  sev- 
eral blillon  people.  Not  only  have  we  grown 
ill  lu'iiiber.  but  we  have  prown  in  an  under- 
sianding  of  our  potenliais  and  capabilitier. 
us  one  iiHtioii.  Throvigh  doniestio  tranquility, 
hostility  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have 
learned  from  our  mistakes  and  have  been 
unltel  by  our  etforts  to  make  none  of  lhe.se 
errors  again. 

Wlinl  we  are  now  could  not  have  been 
without  these  past  two  hundred  years  of 
practice  in  trial  and  error.  Our  government 
was  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  being  useful  in  the  affairs  of 
its  people,  rather  than  to  overrule  or  oppress 
its  citizens.  Tlie  freedoms  which  our  nation's 
planners  first  set  on  paper  have  lasted  over 
these  years  and  are  still  ours  today.  TTie 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  merely  no- 
tions, embryonic  ideas  agreed  upon  by  a 
group  of  men  with  little  Idea  of  how  they 
would  strengthen  and  mature  over  two  hun- 
dred years  to  become  the  supporting  Atlas, 
the  upholding  muscles  of  our  government 
and  our  democr.icy.  Any  damage  to  these 
statements  of  our  freedoms  would  trigger  a 
cave-in  and  collapse  within  the  walls  of  our 
political  process. 

1976.  to  me,  stands  for  what  we  have 
learned  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  grown 
in  two  hundred  years.  But  even  more,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  stands  for  what  Is  still  ahead. 
We  have  learned  through  our  mistakes  and 
have  united  that  multi-celled  organism  Into 
one  nation  because  of  all  we  have  gone 
through  since  our  conception.  But  there  ts 
an  even  longer  way  ahead  of  tis  In  order  to 
outgrow  this  adolescence  we  are  In,  to  syn- 
chronize and  coordinate  our  muscles  and  de- 
velop a  more  efficient  democracy,  and  to 
strongly  unite  us  in  oiir  Ideals  for  one  body 
of  a  nation. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bicentennial  cele- 
bration will  be  complete  If  we  only  look 
back  on  that  past  on  which  we  are  buUt.  We 
must  look  equally  at  what  we  are  now  and 
what  we  will  become.  Is  this  the  nation  our 
forefathers  planned  It  to  be?  Is  the  course  we 
are  taking  fit  to  be  continued  for  another 
two  hundred  years?  The  spirit  of  growth  and 
unity  which  we  have  declared  as  our  two 
hundred  year  old  heritage  and  foundation 
must  be  continued  with  for  the  years  ahead. 
For  if  we  are  that  nation  which  we  claim  to 
be — one  with  a  democracy  run  by  the  will  of 
its  people,  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens — then 
we  mu-^t  set  an  example  for  forthcoming  gen- 
erations which  is  equal  to  that  which  we 
have  claimed  as  our  heritage.  In  this  way  I 
feel  that  our  bicentennial  celebration  will  be 
a  complete  celebration,  not  just  in  1976,  but 
In  all  the  millennia  to  follow. 
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EPA  LIST  OF  102  POTENTI4aJ«Y 
DANGEROUS  PESTICIDE  COM- 
POUNDS RELEASEt) 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   FEMNBYLVANIA 

;N  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVEe 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  MOOREULAD  oi  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Conservation,  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations is  presently  conducting  an  investi- 
gation of  the  adeqiia(?y  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  pesticide 
registrntion  program.  The  subcommit- 
tee's investigation  was  prompted  by  the 
resignation  under  protest  sevei-al  weeks 
ago  of  three  of  EPA's  top  pesticide  at- 
torneys. During  a  February  11  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee,  the  three  at- 
torneys charged,  among  other  things, 
that  EPA  has  failed  to  enforce  its  pesti- 
cides and  other  toxic  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances controls. 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  Agency's 
programs  made  during  the  February  11 
hearing  were: 
-^  EPA  uses  unverified  and  inaccurate 
data  in  its  pesticide  registration. 

EPA  has  no  program  to  Inspect  or  ac- 
credit laboratories  which  provide  pesti- 
cide registration  data. 

EPA  lias  made  little  or  no  headway  in 
establishing  toxic  controls  under  its 
water  pollution,  air  pollution,  and  drink- 
ing water  authorities. 

The  program  is  becoming  mired  In 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

Also,  during  tlie  course  of  the  hear- 
ing it  was  brought  to  light  that  EPA  had 
developed  a  list  of  approximately  100 
possible  cancer-causing  pesticide  com- 
pounds that  was  being  withheld  from 
Congress  and  tlie  public.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses, a  former  associate  general  counsel 
of  EPA,  told  the  subcommittee  that — 

EPA  now  has  identlfled  approximately  100 
cancer -causing  pesticides  and  has  the  au- 
thority— and  indeed  the  public  responsi- 
bility— to  regulate  i,be.se  mat^ials  immedi- 
ately. Despite  these  legal  authcsltles,  effective 
regulatory  action  has  not  been  taken  on  these 
critical  health  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  principal  sponsor  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments, which  passed  the  Congress  last 
year,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  public  access 
to  Government  information.  When  in- 
formation vital  to  hiuoan  health  as  is 
this  list  of  100  possibly  hanhful  sub- 
stances, is  developed  by  an  agency  of 
Government,  it  is  important  that  it  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  in  a  timely  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  re- 
quested that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
vide the  subcommittee  with  a  copy  of  the 
list  for  the  subcommittee's  review  and 
analysis.  The  list  has  recently  been  ob- 
tained from  the  .Agency  and  Is  available 
for  ijxspection  at  the  .subcommittee  offices 
and  at  the  EPA. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  tliis  Ust  is  a  very 
preliminary  one  and  that  it  does  not 
carry  legal  presumptions  of  scientific 
conclusions  as  to  any  health  hazard. 
However,  I  believe  it  Is  essential  that  the 
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Copscess  and  tiie  American  peopip  be 
kept  inf<nined  of  the  e£f6rts  made  to 
Menttfy  and  control  such,  potentially 
^enlflcant  health  hazards. 

The  list  of  102'componds  was  identi- 
fied by  the  EPA  as  pesticide  ingredients 
which  have  been  culled  from  a  roster  of 
35.000  pesticide  products  now  registered 
wltti  the  Agency.  After  reviewing  regis- 
tration and  tolerance  data  and  scientific 
literature,  the  102  compounds  were  se- 
lected for  more  mtensive  study  to  de- 
termine whether  they  will  trigger  a  re- 
buttable presmnpaon  of  unreasonable 
risk. 

The  autliority  to  regulate  pesticides  to 
assure  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  those 
products  was  moved  from  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agricultm-e  to  the  EPA,  because 
the  Congress  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
delays  and  redtape  which  had  snarled 
the  progi'am  for  years.  We  must  be  sure 
the  EPA  does  not  entangle  itself  in  the 
same  confusion.  We  can  best  do  tliat  if 
the  Congress  and  the  pubhc  are  informed 
of  the  problems  and  the  progress  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  of  pesticides 
to  the  American  farmer  and  to  the 
American  people  are  too  great  to  jeopar- 
dize, because  of  bureaucratic  fumbling. 
Pesticides  have  been  most  helpful  serv- 
ants to  all  of  us.  They  have  helped  us  to 
su;hl€ve  sigricultm-al  preeminence  in  the 
world.  The  individual  farmer  and  con- 
sumer who  must  necessarily  rely  on 
pesticides  was  to  be  protected  under  the 
law  from  unreasonable  risks. 

Mr.  Speakei*.  the  Consei-vation,  En- 
ergy, and  Natm-al  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  10 :  30 
a.m.  on  Friday,  March  5,  1976,  in  room 
2203  of  the  Raybm-n  House  Office  Build- 
ing, to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  EPA  in 
response  to  the  criticisms  of  its  pesticide 
control  program. 

These  hearings  are  at  tiie  heait  of  tlie 
Government  Operations  Committee's  en- 
vironmental oversight  and  investigation 
responsibiUties.  If  legislation  designed 
to  control  or  eliminate  environmental 
and  health  hazards  is  ineffective,  be- 
cause of  weak  enforcement  and  poor  ad- 
ministration, we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  the  issues  to  the  light  and  identify 
needed  reforms.  The  stakes  aie  too 
for  the  Congress  to  acecpt  anything  1^ 
than  the  diluent  and  efficient  impiemi 
tatlon  of  pesticide  and  toxic  substafces 
control  by  the  EPA. 


OLIVER    VICKERY— BRINGING 
HISTORY  TO  LIFE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAI.IFOBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  area  is 
a  region  with  a  rich  and  imique  historical 
background.  We  ai-e  fortunate  to  have  a 
person  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
preservation  of  that  heritage — Oliver 
■yickery  of  San  Pedro. 

For  many  years,  OUver  has  devoted  his 
efforts  to  reminding  us  of  our  heritage. 
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His  weekly  column  in  the  San  Pedro 
Neivs -Pilot  has  been  an  enlightounent 
to  those  of  us  who  would  be  otherwise 
unaware  of  the  events  and  people  who 
made  the  harbor  area  what  it  is  todaj'. 

Therefore,  I  feci  it  is  appropriate  that 
in  this  Bicentennial  Year,  a  testimonial 
dixmer  in  honor  of  Oliver  Vickery  will  be 
held  on  IMarch  27.  It  will  give  all  of  us  a 
chance  to  thank  this  extraordinai-y  man 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
community. 

Oliver  Vickery  was  born  in  Kentui-l-iy 
on  December  30.  1896.  Alter  attending 
tiie  University  of  Kentucky,  he  trans- 
ferred to  Stanford  University,  then 
graduated  from  the  University  oi  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  with  a  degree  in  hLs- 
tor>'. 

Alter  graduating,  Mr.  Vickery  became 
a  vice  president  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  iu  New  York  City,  an 
institution  that  dated  back  to  the  days 
of  George  Washington  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  One  and  a  half  months  af  i«r 
iie  joined  it,  the  bank  folded  due  to  the 
onset  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Thus,  it  came  as  no  surpi'ise  thai 
Oliver  left  the  banking  field — obviously 
it  did  not  agi'ee  with  him — and  went 
into  the  import-export  field. 

Oliver  was  extremely  successful  ui  the 
business.  Probably  the  higii  point  in  his 
caieer  came  in  1952,  when  he  attended 
the  Intei'uational  Economic  Conference 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  State  De- 
partment was  not  allowed  to  send  :; 
representative  to  the  conclave,  Olive;-  i.i 
effect  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  meeting.  He  traveled  extensiveh 
within  tlie  Soviet  Union,  recording  hi.s 
experiences  on  film.  That  trip  became 
the  subject  of  an  11 -page  editorial  jd 
the  June  4, 1952,  issue  of  Life  magazine— 
and  Mr.  Vickeiy  had  the  pleasure  o. 
showing  his  films  before  the  U.S.  Senate- 
Even  during  his  business  career.  Olivei- 
found  time  to  devote  to  his  communitx . 
Ill  1963  he  headed  a  succes.sful  fund- 
i-aisuig  drive  for  the  Retarded  Childrens' 
Foundation.  He  is  a  founding  member  ol 
the  San  Pedro  Bay  Historical  Society, 
the  Harbor  Ai-ea  Police-Commimity 
Comica,  and  the  Harbor  Bicentennial 
Commission  for  both  San  Pedro  and 
Wilmington.  He  is  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Wilmuigton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  has  been  extremely  acti\t? 
in  community  and  civic  affairs. 

Oliver  retii-ed  recently  as  curator  of 
Banning  Manor,  a  historical  residence  in 
Wilmington  wtiich  was  built  by  Phinea.s 
T.  Banning,  a  pioneer  in  the  harbor  area. 
Indeed,  Banning 's  recognition  as  an  his- 
torical figure  of  great  importance  is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  on  his  behalf  by 
Oliver  Vickerj'. 

Retii-ed  and  nearing  80  years  of  age, 
Oliver  shows  no  sign  of  slowing  down. 
His  newspaper  column  appears  regularly, 
and  he  remains  active  as  a  lecturer  en 
the  subject  of  harbor  area  history. 

I  have  known  Oliver  for  many  year^. 
He  is  one  of  the  warmest,  frlendhest 
people  one  could  ever  hope  to  know,  em- 
bodying many  of  the  chai-acteristics  of 
the  entire  harbor  community.  He  Is  also 
an  interesting  conversationalist — his  ex- 
tensive backgroimd  and  knowledge  is 
never  exhausted  »s  be  enthralls  his 
audience. 
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My  wife,  Lee,  joiiis  me  m  congiatulat- 
iiig  Oliver  and  his  lovely  wife,  Grace,  for 
their  many  contributions  to  the  Las 
Angeles  Harbor  community.  The  honors 
he  will  receive  on  March  27  will  be  well 
deser\'ed  as  an  expre'^iou  of  Kiatitiidp 
by  an  appreciative  coninunutj. 


SPACE       TECHNOLOGY       BENEFITS 
BLOOD   TRANSFER    SYSTEM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OP  REI'REoENTA  1  IVES 

Wedni\<(!ii!i.  Manh  3.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
another  important  spinoff  from  the  space 
program  which  was  recently  re|X)rted  by 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboraton".  The  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  ha.s  designed  a 
bioofl  transfer  system  that  .should  sub- 
stiintially  increase  the  storage  time  of 
blood  components.  The  knowledge  gained 
and  the  technology  developed  dunng  the 
course  of  NASA's  life  science  work  has  in 
the  past  and  continues  to  make  a  very 
positive  impact  in  medical  technologies 
and  a  better  understandinfc  of  how  our 
bodies  function.  Advances  in  biolnstru- 
mentation,  life  support  and  protective 
systems,  and  human  machine  technology 
are  made  available  to  the  public  through 
the  technology  utilization  programs.  The 
medical  and  biological  research  con- 
ducted In  support  of  manned  space  flight 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  under- 
standing of  normal  hiunan  physlolot-'V 
and  human  responses  under  stress. 

For    additional    information    on    thi.-^ 
blood  transfer  system.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  recently 
published  in  the  Buibank  Dally-Revlev . 
I  From  the  Burbank  Drtilv  Rf.  lev  . 
Feb.  6,  li»76J 

J  PI,     Buiiojs    Blood    Tr^n>i  kr    Svsiem 

-•V  promising  sjsiem  tor  tiMu.-^tt rting  blooii 
.Mthoiit  coutaminntlou  lus  been  devised  hy 
a  team  of  sclentltiUs  Hiid  euglueprs  at  Cal- 
tech'.';  Jet  Propulsion  L.-^borcvtory  under  coii- 
trtict  to  the  Nation;^!  Honrt  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute of  the  National  IiKtimtos  oi  Heftlth, 
Bethesda.  Maryland. 

Extending  a  concept  euiplojecl  ia  .space- 
craft sterilization  work  lor  the  NaUonul  Aero- 
nautics and  Sp.ice  Adniinlstratiou.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard M.  Berkmaii,  James  C.  Arnett  and  Edward 
L.  Cleland  produced  the  .A.-ept,ic  Maid  Trant.- 
fer  S>stem  (AFTS)  primarily  ior  use  in  blood 
oank.«!. 

Two  dual-walled  tu'oe.^  fused  und  pene- 
truLed  by  heat,  art;  the  key  to  the  proposed 
method  of  tleanly  ti-ansierrin'.^  blood  from 
one  container  or  ba.;  to  uiioUier 

liie  JPL-desigriL'd  system  should  suljataii- 
I'Blly  increa.se  the  sioraee  Mme  of  blood  coiu- 
poneiits.  afcordini;  to  Dr  Berkinnri.  a  PhD 
n^icrt'bioloc'-^t  and  ier>m  leader 

"Present  trnu'^t'er  systems  emplo.ved  in 
blood  baiik.s  do  iiot  insure  bierllity,  hence 
ii'o/,eii  thawed  blood  muse  be  used  within 
one  day  or  else  be  di.'*aided.'  Berl.inan  says. 
"Oi'i-  evaluation  of  the  AFTS  .-^ihows  virtually 
no  ,i:>ntaininatlo;i — le.«;3  thrai  O.OOl  per  cent 
The  heat  fusion  process  kills  off  uirv  nn- 
f  robes  on  the  connectiiii;  tube.':.  ' 

Berkman  was  resporisible  for  ensurln;.;  the 
sieriiity  of  the  system,  Arnett  Wim  the  de- 
si^u  engineer,  and  CUl.itid  the  nutleriul.s- 
fci.i^ineer. 

.\  bionierticnl   project  ..[    J:'L".-   Civil  .Sys>- 
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tems  Program  OfBce,  the  APTS  la  now  being 
tested  by  Dr.  Byron  Myhre  at  Harbor  Oea- 
eral  Hospital,  Torrance.  The  two-year  <le- 
velopment  wtu  sponsored  by  the  Division 
of  Blood  Di^teasea  and  Resources  of  the  Na- 
tioiml  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

The  AFTS  connector  which  the  inventors 
believe  unique  can  be  manufactured  fis  part 
of  the  blood  bag  or  other  container.  Poly- 
vinyl chloride  is  u.sed  lor  the  outer  portions 
of  the  tubing  and  the  flat  attachment  links 
(only  5  centimeter?  or  U  inches  long).  The 
juner  part  of  tlie  links  tlirough  which  the 
Uqiiln  tloviN  1,-.  made  of  heiit-les;.'»lui'' 
kapiuii. 

When  heat  of  about  200  degrees  Cel.slus 
r  400  dc,;rees  Fiihrenheii. )  is  applied  ilirout'.li 
a  me'al  clainp  to  the  flat  end  links  of  each 
tube,  the  tubes  «ie  effect l.eiy  fused:  the 
Jolnlnfi  area  is  sterilized  ,iiid  an  H- 
.sbai>ed  opening  lor^ed  in  ihe  links  allo\\s 
the  blood  lo  flow  iroin  one  bug  to  the  otlier. 
Tlie  iinkiny  process  is  completed  wUhlii  one 
minute. 

At  present  the  luivt  Is  pppl'ed  by  a  smuU 
electrically  powered  damping  device  simi- 
lar to  a  minl-panfs  presser.  However,  the 
invetitors  shv  the  heat  could  l>e  applied  b\ 
a  por'able  huiut  held  sealing  device,  no  Ui'^er 
tlian  nn  ordi'.'iiry  h;<ir-dryev. 

As  Ihe  iiuiiiors  say  in  their  iUial  report 
on  I  be  project,  the  system  still  ntiulres  a  few 
modlficatlon.s  to  "improve  manufacturablllty 
and  lo.ver  the  nianufa'^-t  urlnK  aiirt  operating 

C(VSts. 

Dr.  Mvhre  pathologist  at  Harbor  General 
Hr>splt:it.  tentatively  evaUirtted  the  AFTS 
method  as  having  "very  great  possibilities." 
The  s\siem  will  In-  used  In  Dr.  Myhre's 
litborati'i-N  at  the  huspii;,!  for  Mie  next  several 
inonihs.  /4C. 

In'  reused  hlooi- transfusion  demands  have 
Ud  lo  greater  use  of  blood  cell  components 
.1-id  fro-'en  thawed  bUKKl.  Since  present 
methods  for  fractionating  and  freezing  blood 
do  not  prevent  coutannmdion,  the  Pocjd  and 
DrUj.'  Admlnlsiralion  ha.--  "heed  a  24-hour 
storage  limit  on  frozen  thav.ed  blood. 

The  JPL  method  ma,\  mine  than  triple  tlic 
srtle  stLir:i>;e  time  Berkiu.  n  reported  that 
90  9  per  cent  (>'.  all  l>;icterla  and  spores 
wore  killed  in  AFiy  les's  e\en  when  the  tube 
surfaces  were  purposely  contaminated  with 
ma.><sive  numbers  of  these  microbes. 

Such  refineraenta  probably  would  be  made 
by  the  ultimate  manufacturer  of  the  system. 
Patents  (m  the  invention  have  been  applied 
for  by  tlie  Caliiorula  Instlintc  of  Technology, 
which  operates  JPL  for  NAS.A. 

The  California  Institute  Resrurch  Founda- 
tion, the  patent-licen-slng  arm  of  Caltech,  Is 
activelv  negotiating  potential  licenses  with 
commercial  manufacturers  of  blood  bags 
and  other  medical  devices  who  have  expressed 
Interest  In  the  AFTS.  In  addition  JPL  may 
provide  fun  her  technical  support  in  future 
cuinnuTt '.111  development  of  the  system. 


BU;  iALO    VF.RSJJS    F.PA    AND    DEP  - 
fHAPTLR    I.- 
HON. JAMES  ABDNOR 

I'K    .sot   ;  H    HAKflA 

IN   I  HE  iIOU.-JE  OF  ivEPf^KSENTATIVES 
Wca^iesda}/.   Mardi   3.  197C> 

Ml .  .ABDNOR.  IvTr.  Spt-uk'..T.  there  i.s  no 
ciue.stion  in  my  mind  that  if  you  are  a 
public  official  in  a  small  town  you  need 
to  have  a  sense  of  humor  :is  well  as  in- 
finite patience  .i'.ist  to  keep  goinp.  Buf- 
falo. S  Diik..  is  a  community  of  400 
hardy  souls  in  the  r.oi  tl.wc  .torn  cornii 
of  my  di.>trict  and  their  continuii'.g  ad- 
ventures of  trying  lo  co.niily  with  th'"" 
myrird  rule'^  nnd  regulations  of  the  En- 
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wonmental  Protection  Ageticy  and  the 
South  Dakota  Depaitment  of  E^nvlron- 
mental  Protection  are  r«(pldly  becoming 
one  of  the  great  sagas  of  the  Old  West. 
Town  Board  President  Walter  Steph- 
ens recently  wrote  of  his  latest  dealings 
witli  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Nation's 
Center  News.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
observations  with  my  colleagues.  On 
February  25  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  earlier  episode  with 
Er.\  involving  this  commmiity. 

REPtiRT   F^OM   BtTFAl  O 

(By  Town  Board  President  Walter  Steplien.s( 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  being  a  trustee  for 
a  small  town  such  as  BuiTalo  Is  the  contin- 
uous barrage  of  mall  from  various  govern- 
mental agencies,  especially  that  mall  which 
requires  a  person  to  fill  out  forms  or  researcli 
problems.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Knr 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Environmental 
Protect  ion  excell  in  this  area. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  problem;: 
that  Buffalo  has  had  with  the  solid  waste 
treatment  facility  (better  known  as  a  dump) 
and  the  wastewater  treatment  facility  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  sewage  lagoon),  but 
natm-ally  the  problems  never  seem  to  stop 
there. 

Even  though  Buffalo's  drinking  water  is 
considered  among  the  best  in  the  state,  our 
distribution  system  even  receives  notice 
from  the  EPA  and  the  SDDEP.  Not  only  is 
there  a  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  but  also  a 
town  must  take  samples  from  the  system 
regularly  so  that  the  DEP  can  keep  a  record 
of  the  "continuous  bacterial  quality"  of  our 
water.  It  sounds  good,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
important  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  tov  n.  Naturally  we  diligently  attempt  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  which  states 
that  we  must  submit  at  least  one  sample  each 
month. 

Yet  even  th.ls  simple  requirement  can  cause 
problems.  A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  DEP  stating  that  we  had  failed 
to  submit  samples  for  the  months  of  Jan- 
uarv.  July,  and  November  of  1976  and  that 
this  made  it  "impossible"  for  their  depart- 
ment to  analyze  the  continuous  bacterial 
quality  of  our  water.  Since  we  receive  three 
empty  bottles  each  month  and  return  them 
with   samples,  we   were  somewhat  puzzled. 

When  we  received  a  bill  from  the  DKP  for 
the  processing  of  37  water  samples  for  the 
1975,  we  were  even  more  confused.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  we  can  send  In  37  samples 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  month  and  still  m'ss 
t  hree  months. 

Even  if  we  somehow  missed  three  months 
oy  mailing  our  samples  late,  it  seems  strange 
that  37  samples  over  9  months  cannot  pos- 
sibly give  as  accurate  an  account  as  would 
12  .samples  over  a  period  of  12  months. 

.Since  we  were  even  ctirlous  as  to  whether 
v.e  were  being  billed  correctly  or  being  biUed 
for  duplicate  sample  processing,  we  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  DEP  asking  that  department 
10  help  us  understand  the  situation  better. 
However,  we  hope  the  letter  does  not  cause 
Ihe  DEP  to  feel  that  we  are  being  indignant. 
We  are  v  ell  aware  of  the  Importance  of  water 
samples.  We  simply  felt  that  either  their 
hookkeening  was  wrong  or  else  oar  logic  is 
wrong,  and  ..e  always  hesitate  to  doubt  our 
logic. 

Because  of  tue  DEPs  concein  .iboat  our 
water,  we  decided  to  research  the  situation 
a  bit  deeper.  'Hie  results  of  this  research  of 
the  c'.ai;gers  of  cair  vvater  di:- 'rlbu- ion  sy.-'Ci'" 
ere  alarming. 

Fir.st  of  all,  we  di.-!'.:overed  that  tOO'!,  of 
the  people  who  had  died  in  Buffalo  during  the 
past  20  years  had.  at  one  time  or  another, 
drunk  water  from  our  system.  It  also  be- 
came ot>vlous  that  anyone  who  is  presently 
drii  kiuK  water  from  our  .system  will  prob- 
I'biv  not   li-e   'o  the  \pnr  207(i    lu  fo'"..  t'"^' 
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more  years  in  which  a  person  has  consumed 
this  water,  tiie  losaer  are  his  odds  for  Uviqg 
for  another  100  years.  An  examjrie  would  be 
a  peraon  who  has  been  drinkiiig  our  wMar 
for  70  years.  This  person  has  very  litUe  clianoe 
of  even  seeing  the  turn  of  the  oentory. 

A  closer  look  can  even  show  that  oor  water 
has  been  Involved  In  most  cases  of  Illness, 
broken  bones,  accidents,  and  even  the  babit 
of  smoking.  The  research  even  Indicated  that 
the  local  water  even  drove  many  people  to 
the  terrible  practice  of  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages.  We  found  that  97%  of  these  lost 
souls  had  consumed  local  water.  We  did  find 
three  pet^le  who  seemed  to  have  the  problem 
of  longevity  solved.  They  drank  their  whiskey 
straight  and  saw  no  use  for  Buffalo's  water 
except  for  washing.  They  are  now  being 
checked  for  skin  diseases. 

This  is  hardly  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
dangers  of  our  water  system,  but  at  least 
it  is  enough  to  Inform  the  people  of  the 
day-to-day  hazards  of  living  In  our  town.  It 
also  shows  that  the  concern  of  the  DEP  Is 
probably  Justified.  Also  this  survey  has 
cqiened  a  new  field  of  research  for  us.  Within 
a  week  or  two  we  hope  to  have  some  stagger- 
ing facts  on  the  dangers  of  flushing  a  toilet. 


NORTH  SLOPE  NATIONALISM 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  floor  of 
the  House  was  the  scene  of  a  dramatic 
legislative  battle  over  which  route  to  use 
to  transpoi-t  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  re- 
serves to  consumer  markets  in  the  lower 
48  States.  After  lengthy  studies  by  Con- 
gress and  numerous  Federal  agencies,  a 
route  through  Alaska  was  chosen  and 
the  Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipeline  Act  be- 
came law.  Naturally,  I  was  pleased. 

Now,  however,  a  new  battle  is  shaping 
up.  This  one  over  which  route  to  use  to 
transport  Alaska's  North  fflope  natural 
gas  reserves  to  consumer  mailcets  in  the 
lower  48  States.  To  be  sure,  it  is  an  im- 
portant issue  and,  naturally,  I  favor  an 
all-Alaskan  route  on  this  issue.  And. 
once  again,  opponents  of  the  Alaska 
route  are  seeking  to  have  CongTess  au- 
thorize a  route  which  passes  through  an- 
other nation;  namely,  our  northern 
neighbor  Canada. 

There  is  much  to  take  into  considera- 
tion when  one  is  thinking  aliout  author- 
izing the  transportation  of  our  precious 
energy  resources  through  another  na- 
tion. Mr.  Dan  Coughlin.  the  business 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Ihtelligencer, 
has  written  what  I  feel  is  an  intelligent 
piece  on  some  of  these  other  considera- 
tions. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  my 
esteemed  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
read  his  comments  on  this  important 
national  issue. 

Mr.  Coughlin's  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Post-Intelligencer,  Feb.  15,  1976] 
North   Slope  Nationalism 
(By  Dan  Cotighlln) 

Canadian  nationalism  may  put  an  early 
end  to  the  current  battle  over  whether  to 
bring  Alaska  North  Slope  natural  gas  to  VS. 
markets  via  an  Alaska  pipeline  or  a  Cana- 
dian line. 

Conservation  of  a  key  Canadian  resource — 
Investment  capital — may  also  play  a  key  role. 

If  the  process  works  like  Ron  Rutherford 
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andJobn  Burrell  hope  It  mi£^t,  there'd  be 
no  quesUoa  about  It.  Alaska  gas  would  be 
piped  thraiigti  Alaska  and  Canadian  gas 
tliioagli  Canada. 

Rataiarfttrd  is  executive  vice  president  of 
Foothills  Pipelines,  Inc..  out  of  Calgary,  and 
John  Burrell  Is  vice  president. 

TlMy  represent  an  All-Canadian  "Maple 
Leaf'  pipeUne  pn^xisal  that  has  largely  es- 
caped public  attention  here.  We've  been  fo- 
cusing on  the  far  more  visible  squabble  be- 
tween El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.,  which  is  pro- 
moting the  Alaska  route,  and  the  Arctic  Oas 
ConscMl^ium,  which  wants  to  buUd  a  trans- 
Canada  line. 

El  Paso  is  looking  strictly  at  Alaska's  gas 
resources.  Foothills  is  looking  strictly  at  Can- 
ada's. Arctic  is  looking  at  both. 

El  Paso's  project  needs  only  US.  approval. 
Foothills  needs  only  Canadian  approval.  Arc- 
tic, notes  Alaska  Construction  and  Oil  mag- 
azine. Lb  dead  without  the  approval  of  both 
countries.  And  if  Rutherford  and  Biurell 
have  it  their  way,  they  told  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently,  Arctic  may 
hit  a  sticky  wicket  in  getting  Canada  to  go 
along. 

Their  Maple  Leaf  plan,  they  said,  has  too 
many  advantages  for  Canada. 

"The  Mt^fle  Leaf  project  provides  Canada 
with  the  means  by  which  it  can  tap  its  north - 
em  resoxuces  on  its  own  without  the  need  to 
be  dependent  on  United  States  participa- 
tion," he  observed.  "This,  In  Itself,  will  pro- 
vide Canada  with  desirable  freedom  of  action. 
Arctic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  majority  of 
VS.  sponsors  and  although  It  Is  claimed  that 
it  wlU  be  51  per  cent  owned  by  Canadians, 
It  wUl  always  be  Influenced  by  those  UJ5. 
companies  who  will  each  own  large  blocks 
of  shares  .  .  ." 

That  kind  of  talk  might  have  shocked 
some  of  the  chamber  membei^,  but  it  might 
have  touched  off  a  sympathetic  reaction  at 
that.  Americans  have  similar  feelings  from 
time  to  time.  And  the  chamber  is  pretty  well 
convinced  that  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  will  be  of  more  benefit  to 
Seattle  than  the  trans -Canada  competitor. 

Rutherford  and  Biurell  like  it  that  way, 
by  the  way.  Their  800-mile  line,  "manageable 
and  conservative  in  size  and  design,"  would 
use  existing  Canadian  pipelines;  indeed.  It  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Westcoast  Transmission 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Alberta  Oas  Trunk  Line 
Co.,  Ltd. 

"Nearly  all  the  requirements  of  the  Maple 
Leaf  Project  can  be  supplied  by  Canadians," 
Rutherford  said,  while  Arctic's  line  "will  re- 
quire much  more  foreign  input." 

The  Maple  Leaf  Project  could  be  built  for 
$1.8  mllUon,  while  the  Arctic  project  would 
require  95.6  billion.  Canadians  could  finance 
equity  ownership  of  Maple  Leaf;  "foreign" 
money  would  have  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
Arctic  line. 

"Which  llne(s)  wiU  be  buUt?"  Alaska  con- 
struction asks  rbetoricaUy,  answering  like 
this: 

"Second-guessing  such  decisions  is  a  poor 
pastime,  but  with  both  Canada  and  the  17J3. 
In  need  of  their  respective  gas  reserves  as 
soon  as  possible,  each  country's  national  ap- 
proach seems  the  most  viable." 

It's  a  position  that  under  the  circum- 
stances is  difficult  to  dispute. 


WILMINGTON  10 :  A  QUESTION  OP 
JUSTICE? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  on  February  21,  1976,  by 
Colman  McCarthy.  Mr.  McCarthy 
examines  the  case  of  the  WllmlngUm  10 
and  raises  serious  questknu  about  their 
couTlcticm  and  the  severity  of  their 
sentences. 

It  has  long  been  maintained  by  many 
that  tile  10,  including  the  Reverend  Ben 
Chavis  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
and  director  of  the  Washington  office 
of  tbe  Commisison  for  Racial  Justice, 
were  convicted  as  an  act  of  political 
repression.  The  severi^  of  the  prison 
sentences  levied  against  the  10,  a  com- 
bined total  of  282  years,  is  an  additional 
indication  of  a  possible  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

The  delineation  between  justice  and 
vengeance  is  critical  to  the  American 
criminal  justice  system.  It  is  morally  de- 
generating and  a  dangerous  abatement 
of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
to  allow  the  legal  f  oimdation  of  our  great 
Nation  to  become  a  tool  for  political 
repression  or  reprisal.  . 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  21.   19781 

NOPXH  Carolina:  Justice  oa  Vkxgeance  for 

THE  Wilmington  10? 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Tlie  case  of  the  Wilmington  10  appears 
to  be  ended.  A  few  days  ago.  the  group  of 
nine-  young  black  men  and  one  white  woman 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Central  Prison 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.  The  case  was  the  longest  in 
North  Carolina  history:  from  the  original 
arrests  during  the  1971  racial  turmoU  in 
Wilmington  and  convictions  on  flrebombing 
and  conspiracy  charges,  appeals  have  failed 
before  the  State  Court  of  i^q;>eals  and  the 
NcHth  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  An  appellate 
brief  before  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  was 
turned  down  in  late  January.  Another  appeal 
is  planned  before  the  U.S.  District  Court,  but 
meanwhile,  the  group  has  begun  serving 
prison  terms  running  from  seven  to  34  years. 

During  the  years  of  appeal,  many  in  North 
Carolina  had  strong  feelings  that  political 
repression  was  involved.  The  10  were  civil 
rights  activists  in  a  state  whose  courts  had 
few  of  the  trappings  of  "the  New  South." 
One  member  of  the  group,  Ben  Chavis,  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  appeared  to  have  been  singled  out  for 
special  harassment:  From  1968  to  1972,  he 
was  charged  with  six  crimes,  from  running 
a  stt^light  to  accessory  after  the  fact  of 
murder.  All  cases  ended  either  In  dismissals 
or  acquitals.  Chavis  and  the  others  in  the 
Wilmington  10  never  received  the  national 
attention  given  to  Angela  Davis  or  Joan 
Little,  but  their  cries  of  innocence  were  sup- 
ported by  such  outside  grotips  as  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  (which  posted  •400,000  baU 
for  the  10),  the  IMstrtct  of  Columbia  City 
Council — it  proclaimed  last  May  31  as  Wil- 
mington 10  Day  in  the  capital — and  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  Among  the 
latter.  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  said  that  "the  prov- 
ocations against  and  the  persecution  of 
Rev.  Chavis  and  the  Wilmington  10  .  .  .  were 
calculated  attacks  against  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  Ncni^  Carolina." 

However  many  friends  the  group  may  have 
won,  the  campaign  to  free  them  has  come  to 
nothing.  ITiey  are  in  prison,  about  to  be  de- 
htfmanized  and  demeaned  in  forms  of  an- 
guish that  only  convicts  and  ez-convlcts 
know.  The  questions  that  need  raising  now 
do  not  involve  determinations  of  guilt,  but 
determinations  of  sentencing.  What  purpose 
is  served  by  locking  away  these  nine  young 
men  and  one  woman  for  a  combined  ^an  of 
282  years?  Is  prison  the  only  f<»in  of  punish- 
ment available?  Even  if  the  suspicions  of  the 
United  Chtjrch  of  Cfirlst,  the  D.C.  City  Coun- 
cil and  the  Black  Caucus  were  never  aroused, 
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and  the  group  was  guilty  beyond  all  doubt?, 
prison  terms  averaging  28  years  would  still 
carry  the  mark  of  a  Judicial  system  gone  mad 
with  vengeance. 

A  spirit  of  vicious  retribution  appears  to 
oe  at  work  None  of  the  Wilmington  10  had 
a  record  of  crime  before  his  arrest,  and  none 
has  had  serious  involvement  with  the  law 
a'.ier.  None  Jumped  bail.  Chavls,  in  addition 
to  his  ministry,  was  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  Howard  University  School  of  Religion. 
The  others  either  held  Jobs  or  were  In  school 
Nothing  in  their  behavior  since  their  arrest-s 
IP.  1971  suggests  that  these  are  social  menaces 
needmg  to  be  incarcerated  to  protect  the 
community. 

From  tlie  f  idence.  the  court  had  UiV.e 
lutereit  In  leai-nlng  about  the  lives  of  the 
group.  At  a  final  ball  hearing  Iti  late  Janu- 
ary in  district  court  in  Raleigh.  Ernest  Gib- 
son, the  executive  director  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Washington.  Dr.  Law- 
rence Jones,  dean  of  Howard's  School  of  Re- 
ligion. Rev.  A.  Knighton  Stanley,  the  director 
of  bicentennial  programs  for  the  mayor's  of- 
fice and  Rev.  Harry  Applewhite  of  the 
United  Cluirch  of  Christ,  all  appeared  per- 
sonally to  offer  character  testimony  for  Ben 
Chavi-s.  The  court  did  not  ask  to  hear  them. 
Following  further  refusal  to  accept  more 
than  too  character  afBdavits.  bail  was  denied. 
The  har-h  sentencing  oi"  the  Wilmington 
10  may  serve  the  narrow  purposes  of  the 
North  Carolina  judicial  .system,  but  this  im- 
prisonment comes  at  a  time  when  many — 
from  reknown  judges  to  silent  convicts— are 
questioning  the  need  for  incarceration  at  all. 
let  alone  long  sentences  for  first  offenders.  At 
the  recent  Conference  on  .Alternatives  to  In- 
carceration. Judge  Charles  R.  Rlchey,  a  Nixon 
appointee  to  the  U.S.  District  Court,  stated: 
'We  should  work  to  ellmln.ite  our  present 
antiquated  penitentiaries  for  all  but  15  per 
cerit  of  our  offenders  and  Kive  the  remaining 
85  per  cent  vocational  triilnint:.  counseling 
and  therapy,  and  jobs  in  a  community  treat- 
ir:ei-.'  center  or  ha'fway  house  setting." 

In  the  past,  the  cry  "clo.se  the  prisons" 
has  been  dismi.sstd  as  dreaming  romanti- 
cism, but  observer.-,  like  Judge  Ritchey  are 
not  alone.  Courts  in  Alabama,  the  District 
of  Cofumbia  and  Boston  have  recently  ruled 
th.at  Their  prisons  are  lawless  because  cer- 
tain constitutional  rights  are  denied  the 
inmates.  This  wii-s  on  the  mind  of  Judge 
David  L.  Bazelon  when  he  said.  "To  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  simply  is  ui^.just  to  place 
people  in  dehumanizing  .social  conditions,  do 
nothing  about  tliose  conditions,  and  then 
commaad  those  who  sxiffer:  'Behave  or 
else.'"/feuch  a  statement  is  a  fresh  way  of 
repeating  what  has  long  been  obvious:  Ini- 
prisonment  fails  to  reduce  crime,  dues  not 
deter,  often  hardens  the  criminal.  Is  eco- 
nomically  lui.sound  and   is   inhiunaue. 

Increasingly,  tho.se  judges  who'  see  im- 
prisonment as  a  mockery  of  justice  are  re- 
lying on  alternative  sentei'ices.  This  is  a  ma- 
jor advance,  even  though  for  now  It  Is 
mostly  the  middle  class  white  collar  crim- 
inal who  'oeneflts.  It  is  seldom  the  poor  or 
tlie  blacks,  two  groups  mistakenly  thought 
to  make  up  'the  criminal  element."  Re- 
cently an  offender  convicted  of  selling  $1.6 
million  In  counterfeit  checks  was  let  off  by 
a  Washington  Judge  with  neither  a  fine  nor 
sentence.  The  criminal,  white  and  from 
Scarsdale.  N.Y.,  walked  free  because  the 
judge  discovered  In  him  a  history  of  'ex- 
traordinarily useful  service  to  the  commu- 
nity." 

Justice  and  mercy  were  well  served  by  this 
decision,  but  by  the  same  standards  of  "ex- 
traordinarily u.seful  service"  could  be  applied 
to  Ben  ChavLs,  Yet  he  could  be  in  prison  un- 
til the  year  2006.  Such  friends  of  the  Wil- 
mington 10  as  Walter  Fauntroy  now  refer 
to  the  group  as  "freedom  fighters."  But  the 
right  is  hard  to  wage,  especially  when  the 
President,  wanting  to  let  the  public  know 
he  Is  tough  on  crime,  said  In  his  State  of 
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the  Union  message  that  he  wanted  four 
more  prisons  to  be  built.  With  that  one 
statement,  President  Ford  rejected  the 
views  of  Judges  Rlchey  and  Bazelon  and 
countless  other  officials  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  this  field.  For  now.  the  go\ernor  of 
North  Carolina  has  the  power  to  commute 
the  sentences  of  the  Wilmington  10.  Such  a 
decision  would  save  10  lues  from  possible 
destruction  It  would  a'so  do  much  to  carry 
out  in  practice  what  so  mar.v  Judges,  cor- 
rections officials  and  prisoue;-.  are  expressni? 
in  thcorv. 
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INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION  FOR 
TAXPAYERS  AND  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS 

HON.  URRY  PRESSLER 

or    SOTTTH    DAKOT.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFNT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  li/76 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repre- 
sent a  State  witli  an  unusually  large 
number  of  elderly  citizen.s.  i  am  acutely 
aware  of  their  problems  and  it  is  my  aim 
to  help  thase  older  Americans  who  have 
contributed  .so  much  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  great  coimtry  in  any 
way  that  I  can. 

For  several  yeara  now.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  has  published  a 
checklist  of  itemized  deductions  for  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  Tlie  purpose  of  thLs 
summary  is  to  protect  older  Americans 
from  overpaying  their  income  taxes. 

First,  it  offers  guidance  for  individ- 
uals to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
to  their  advantage  to  itcinii'c  their  de- 
ductions or  compute  their  taxes  on  the 
ba?is  of  the  tax  tables. 

Second,  the  summary  also  includes  a 
brief  description  of  the  other  tax  relief 
mer.^ures  available  to  older  .American.', 
such  as  the  retirement  income  credit, 
the  total  or  partial  exclusion  of  a  gain 
on  the  sale  of  a  personal  residence,  and 
others.  I  believe  it  is  a  particularly  use- 
ful guide  to  older  Americans  since  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  go  out  and  hire  a  tax  con- 
sultant and  as  a  result  often  end  up  pay- 
ing much  more  in  taxes  each  year  than 
is  necessary. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  per- 
sons who  discover  that  they  overpaid 
their  taxes  in  prior  years  have  recoui'se. 
They  may  file  an  amended  return — Form 
1040X — to  claim  deductions  initially 
overlooked.  Form  1040X  must  be  filed 
witliin  3  years  after  the  original  return 
was  due  or  filed,  or  within  2  years  after 
the  tax  was  paid,  whichever  is  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  service  to  all  tax- 
payers, and  especially  to  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. I  ask  that  this  checklist  be  added 
to  my  remarks  at  thLs  time.  Its  publica- 
tion in  the  Record  will  help  to  bring  this 
information  to  the  older  citizens  of  South 
Dakota,  as  well  as  older  Americans  in  all 
50  of  these  United  States. 
The  checklist  follows: 

CHECKLIST  OF  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 

Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL   AND   DENTAL   EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  tbey  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjasted  gross  Income  (line 
15.  Form  1040 1. 


IN.SlT..\NCF    PREMIUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
siu-ance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to  $150) 
without  regard  to  the  3'~c  limitation  for  other 
medical   expenses.   The  remainder   of  these 

premiums  can   be   deducted,  but   Is  subject 
li.  the  3'.   rule. 

DRUGS   AND    MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3'-  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  l'.^ 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

OTHER    MtDIC.\L   EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense   (subject  to  3r>    limitation): 

Abdominal  .supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor) 

Acupuncture  services 
Ambulance  hive 
."Knos'.hetlst 

Arch  support?   (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Braces 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purpo.ses 
I  eg.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  alf- 
meiit! — deductible   to  the  extent  that   the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the    capital    expenditure.    Taxpayer    should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  increase  In  value. 
Cardiographs 
Chiropodist 
C  nlropractor 

Christian  Science  piactitioner.  authorized 
Convale^icent    home     (for    medical    tre.it- 
nient  only) 
Crutches 

Dental  services   (eg  .  cleainiig,  X-rfv.  fill- 
ing teeth  1 
Dentures 
Dermatologist 
Eyeglasses 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  In 
addiiion    to.   not    as   substitute   for,   regular 
diet:   physician'b  statement  needed) 
Oynecologlst 

Hearing  .Tlds  nnd  batteries 
Home  Health  services 
Hospital  expenses 
Insulin  treatment 
Invalid  chair 
Lab  tests 

Lip  reading  lessons  (defclgned  to  overcome 
a  liandicap) 
Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care.  Includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 
Occupational  therapist 
Ophthalmologist 
Optician 
OJptometrist 
Oral  surgery 
Obleopath,  licensed 
Pediatrician 
Physical  examinations 
Physician 
Physical  therapist 
Podiatrist 
Psychiatrist 
Psychoanaly.st 
Psychologist 
Psychotherapy 
Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (presented  by  a  doctor) 
Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance 
Speech  therapist 
Splints 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare 
Surgeon 

Telephone,  teletype     special     commvmlca- 
tlons  equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7<  p«r  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 
Vaccines 
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Vltamlnes  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  w  to  preserrc 
general  healtb) 

Wheelchairs 

'Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays 

TAXIS 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  Income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  tbe  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homeSk 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractxH*. 

When  using  tbe  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g.,  Social  Security.  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, untaxed  p<H'tion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  pubUc  assist- 
8uice  payments ) . 

CONTRIBtmONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  c^aln  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (8) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible).  KaJr  market  value 
for  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books,  equip- 
ment, furniture)  for  charitable  purposes. 
(For  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special 
rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7<  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purixMses 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
In  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities   (e.g.  scoutsnaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid  over 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  tmrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
quallfyhig  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to $50  per  month). 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charges  as  interest  if  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  or  credit  investigation 
fees,  or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not 
deductible  if  paid  by  seUer  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — ^may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  baaed 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 
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Othw  (diarge  accounts  tar  installment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  12ie  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
tbe  average  montiily  balance  (awrags 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASTIALTT    OR    THETT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
(H-  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  <«  'Willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — tbe  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  at  {1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  tbe  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  insiu-anoe  or  other  recovery,  and,  in 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use,  by 
tbe  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684 
for  computing  your  personal  castialty  loss. 

CKnL.D    AND    DISABLED    DEPENDENT    CARE 
EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  employment- 
related  expenses  Incurred  iu  obtaining  care 
for  a  (1)  dependent  who  is  under  16,  (2) 
physically  or  mentaUy  disabled  dependent, 
or  (3)  disabled  spouse.  The  maximum  allow- 
able deduction  is  9400  a  month  ($4,800  a 
year).  As  a  general  rule,  employment- 
related  expenses  are  deductible  only  if  in- 
curred for  services  for  a  quaUfying  individ- 
ual in  the  taxpayer's  household.  However,  an 
exception  exists  for  child  care  expenses  (as 
distinguished  fnnn  a  disabled  dependent  or 
a  disabled  spouse).  In  this  case,  expenses 
outside  the  household  (e.g.,  day  care  ex- 
penditures) are  deductible,  but  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  is  $200  per  month  for  one 
child,  $300  per  month  for  two  children,  and 
$400  per  month  for  three  or  more  children. 

'When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(line  16,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  Is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  in- 
formation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOC  S 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tocds  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
c(Hne-produclng  pr<q>erty. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Tel^hone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  reqiUred  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  unlftvms  required  for 
employment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $23 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
c  trcumstances . 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  it. 
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Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  fc»' 
your  en4>Ioyment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  aeAlt 
(line  61,  Fram  1040) ,  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also 
appUcable  for  any  (1)  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  ch:  local  elec- 
tive public  office,  (2)  national  conunittee  of 
a  national  political  party,  (3)  State  ccxnmit- 
tee  of  a  national  political  puty,  or  (4)  local 
committee  of  a  national  political  party.  The 
maximum  deduction  is  $100  ($200  for  couples 
filing  Jointly).  The  amotmt  of  tax  credit  is 
one-half  of  the  political  contribution,  with 
a  $25  ceiling  ($50  for  couples  filing  Jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  tax  rcli-'j  meaxures  for  older  Americans 

Required  to  file  a 
tax  return  if 
gross  income 
Filing  sUitiis  is  at  least — 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,350 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 3, 100 

Qualifjing  widow(er)   under  65  with 

dependent  child 2,650 

Qualifying    widow(er)     65    or    cdder 

with  dependent  child 3,400 

Married  couple  (both  ^wuses  under 

65)  filing  Jointly 3,400 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  years  or 

older)   filing  Jointly 4,150 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)  filing  Jointly 4,900 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  htisband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  tbe  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  because  of  age. 

You  are  considered  66  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birth- 
day is  on  January  1,  1976,  you  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  additional  $760  personal  exemp- 
tion because  of  age  for  your  1975  Federal  In- 
come tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. — In 
addition  to  the  $760  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$30  credit  Is  available,  however,  because  of 
age  or  blindness. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met. 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizen- 
ship, and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some 
cases,  two. or  more  Individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  ^fierson's  sup- 
port. However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  if  the  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10%  of  the  mutual  de- 
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pendent's  support,  hut  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  th«  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Eacli  of  the  others  must  ftle  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment miist  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  de- 
pendency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple 
Support  Declaration)  may  be  uspd  for  thi-- 
purpose. 

Sale  of  Persona!  Residcncf^  hy  FIderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gros.s  income  part.  or.  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gaii.  from  t'  e  saU- 
of  his  personal  re-ldence.  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  o:  older  bef'  re  the  date  r.' 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  p.s 
his  personal  re.^!dence  for  a  period  totalli't' 
at  lea'-t  5  years  w  ithln  tl.e  8-;  ear  period  ciici- 
Ing  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  tliese  Iao  requirement- 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  frcm 
grois  income  If  the  adjusted  .sales  price  oi 
their  residence  Is  ,«20,000  or  le^.s.  (Thi^  elec- 
tion can  only  be  m-iUe  once  during  a  tax- 
payers lifetime  )  If  the  adjusted  sales  prl'e 
exceeds  $20,000.  an  election  may  be  made  t  j 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  ba.ied  on  a  ratio  ■  f 
f5.20,0O0  over  the  adju.-sted  sales  price  of  the 
residence  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Fxchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain.  If  any.  nv.y  be  excluded  hy  ^u 
elderly  taxpayer  v.hen  he  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  la'<payer  mav  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  e.A'm  on  the  sale  of  his  per- 
sonal residence  if  v.ithiii  18  montlis  before 
or  18  months  after  tlie  sale  lie  buys  and 
occupies  another  residence,  the  cost  of  which 
equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sale^i  price  of 
the  oiu  re-idence  Additional  imie  is  allowed 
If  ( 1 )  you  construct  the  new  residence  or 
(2(  you  were  on  active  duty  m  the  V.S 
Armed  Forces.  Publication  52-i  riax  Infornia- 
tion  on  Selling  Your  Home)  may  also  be 
helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit. — To  tiualify  foi- 
the  retirement  iitcome  credit,  you  must  (ai 
be  a  U.S.  clt'.Mn  or  resident.  (b»  have  re- 
ceived earned  iiirome  in  exess  oi  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975. 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualilying 
•retirement  income."  Five  typLs  of  income — 
pensions,  anuuitlej.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15.  Form  1040,  atid  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E.  Part  II.  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  credit  is  15'     of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer'^;  qualif\  inj  retiremeul  In- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2.28G  for  a  joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  min'.is  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  So- 
cial Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  income  '(depending 
upon  the  taxpayers  age  and  tue  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have). 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  the  $1,524 
figure  is  reducci  by  the  amount  of  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at  least 
62  years  c.!d  but  less  than  72,  this  amount 
is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  Income 
in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  Si  1,700.  plus  the 
total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  tamed  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  whQ  claim 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
conipute  tiie  retirement  income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  tiiat  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax.  he  answers  the  questions  tor 
columns  A  and  B,  and  he  completes  lines 
2  and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
.".mount  of  his  Social  Security  benefit^.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  income  (pensions, 
annuities,  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  'P.IC"  on 
liiie  17.  Form  1040. 
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IX   lHV.  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  from  time  to  time,  like  most 
otlior  Americans,  our  colleagues,  upon 
being  presented  with  a  new  idea  or  con- 
cept have  said  to  tlicmselves,  "Why 
didnt  I  think  of  that?" 

No  5.mall  part  of  our  Nation's  heritage 
can  be  attributed  to  the  independence 
of  thinhing  and  the  imagination  of  our 
invtiuors.  tlie  men  and  women  who  did 
n.ot  ask  "VVhy?'  but.  "Why  not?" 

Tlie  industrial  revolution  which  pro- 
jicUed  our  country  vigorously  into  the 
-'0th  centui-y  Mid  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  catapulted  us  Irom  the 
liorse  and  buggy  to  lunar  landings  are 
6\..e  in  the  main  to  the  inherent  inven- 
tiveness of  our  citizens. 

To  f;ssist  tho.se  who  have  ideas,  but  do 
not  kiio-v  how  to  make  use  of  them,  the 
Ameiican  Bar  As.sociation  has  Issued  a 
.short  booklet.  "Submitting  an  Idea," 
which  sei.s  forth  the  whys  and  the  hows 
01  obtaining  a  patent  and  bringing  the 
idea  to  market.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  it  is  found  of  use: 

Sl."BMirrINl.    AN    lDE.\ 

The  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  to  pro\  ide 
you.  E  person  with  an  Idea  that  you  believe 
to  luue  commercial  value,  with  .some  general 
iniorination  as  to  how  to  submit  that  Idea  to 
a  company  thai  is  :iot  your  employer,  the 
term  "company"  being  used  to  mean  any 
type  of  business  organization.  This  brochure 
does  not  try  lo  cover  every  situation  and  is 
not  intended  to  give  legal  advice.  It  is  In- 
tended to  give  you  some  understanding  as  to 
why  most  companies  aslc  you  to  agree  lo  cei  - 
talu  ground  rules  before  they  will  consider 
your  Idea.  It  is  al.so  intended  to  Inform  \ou 
of  steps  that  you  can  take  to  protect  your 
idea. 

When  you  first  approach  a  company  with 
an  idea,  you  are  liitely  to  be  concerned  about 
whetiier  you  are  going  to  be  treated  fairly. 
Your  intention  Is  to  make  soUie  money  by 
having  the  company  pay  you  lor  either  using 
your  idea  in  the  operation  of  Us  bti'-lne.ss  or 
embodying  your  idea  in  a  product.  However, 
you  may  fear  the  company  may  use  your  Idea 
without  paying  for  it  and  are  therefore  re- 
luctant to  disclose  your  Idea  unless  the  com- 
pany first  agrees  lo  keep  the  idea  secret  and 
to  pay  for  the  idea  if  it  Is  used. 

Tlie  company,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  con- 
crined  about  its  reputation  and  its  competi- 
tive position.  The  compar.y  does  not  waiu  to 
do  anything  that  would  appear  to  taice  un- 
fair advantiiiic  of  you  M  tlie  "^ame  time,  the 
company  is  reluctant  to  place  ilseit  m  a  posi- 
tion wliers  it  (1)  has  to  pay  lor  fcomethlng 
that  It  already  knows  about  or  \,2i  has  1:j 
ppy  for  somethiufi  tliat  ollieis  can  u.se  freely. 

Coiiseciuently,  a  company  Will  rarely  agree 
lo  review  your  disclosure  on  a  confidential 
basis.  The  main  rea.son  for  IIjis  is  that  such 
an  agreement  could  estaijllsli  a  confidential 
relaUonshlp  between  you  f.ad  the  company. 
This  relationship  not  only  requires  the  com- 
pany to  keep  the  idea  secret  but  also  pro- 
hibits t!ie  company  from  using  the  idea  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  public  withot't  your 
permission.  Tills  prohiblliou  may  apply  even 
thoufch  the  idea  is  already  known  to  the 
company  or  lo  otliers  unleta  prior  lii.owlcdge 
by  the  company  or  by  others  are  made  e  .cep- 
Lions    to    the    conditions    of   seerecy. 

In  addition,  a,  company  vi!l  rarely  ayree  to 
pav  for  the  use  of  your  Idea  before  l-nrwing 


what  the  Idea  Is.  Most  companies  have  re- 
search and  development  departments  in 
which  new  Ideas  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped. Therefore,  It  is  possible  that  the  idea 
you  submit  and  which  you  think  is  novel  is 
one  the  company  is  familiar  vrith  and  has 
perhaps  already  decided  to  Introduce.  If  the 
company  agreed  to  pay  for  the  use  of  your 
idea  before  it  knew  what  the  idea  was,  it 
could  end  up  paying  without  having  ob- 
tained aiiy  benefit  from  your  submission. 

-Mternatively.  your  idea  may  be  new  to  the 
t  )mp<uiy  but  cannot  be  protected  by  means 
of  8  patent.  The  company's  competitors  can 
then  copy  the  idea.  Wliatever  advantage  the 
company  may  have  because  of  its  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  firsi  commercial  benefit  from 
the  utilization  of  the  idea,  its  return  will  be 
less  than  w  ,uld  be  the  case  if  the  idea  were 
pHtent.tble. 

The  result  is  that  In  most  cases  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  accept  the  company's 
standard  terms  in  order  for  you  to  get  the 
company  to  consider  your  idea.  Tliese  terms 
can  generally  be  summarized  as  foUOivs: 

First,  no  confidential  relationship  Is  created 
between  you  and  the  company  by  the  sub- 
mission of  your  idea  and  Its  consideration  by 
tiiC  company. 

Second.  If  tlie  idea  Is  not  patentable  but 
uevertticless  is  a  new  and  original  idea,  and 
tlie  company  wishes  to  use  the  idea,  tlie 
amoiuit  ol  money  that  you  will  t>e  paid  for 
ilie  idea  v.ill  be  decided  liy  the  company. 
It  may  be  only  nominal 

Ihivd.  If  a  valid  patent  has  been  or  ca:i 
bo  Dblained  on  the  idea,  and  the  conmpauy 
uislie.?  n  u'-e  the  Idea,  then  the  company 
will  negotiate  v. ith  you  for  the  right  to  make, 
use,  and  or  sell  your  Idea. 

Ncvertheles.i.  if  your  idea  is  unpatentable 
but  likely  to  yield  significant  benefits  to  the 
first  commercial  user,  you  may  still  wish 
to  retain  a  basis  fcr  negotiating  the  amount 
■Ahi.li  a  cwmpany  would  pay  for  the  use  of 
liie  id'^a  T^  do  this,  you  would  avoid  accept- 
ing ilie  company's  standard  terms  of  disclo- 
sure and  retiain  from  discloshig  your  Idea 
while  attempting  to  work  out  an  appropriate 
written  se^iecy  agreement  with  the  company. 
Coiiipaiaes.  e.speclally  small  and  medium 
bL/^d  ones,  will  occasionally  sign  such  agree- 
ineni;.  For  instaiue.  yen  may  be  able  to 
convince  tlie  company,  without  disclosing 
;.  our  idea,  that  the  idea  olfers  some  capabili- 
ties wiiitii  the  company  badly  needs  but  does 
not  have.  Before  such  an  agreement  will  be 
considered,  il  will  sometimes  be  necessary 
lo  convince  tlie  company  that  you  are  a 
responsible  person  or  firm  having  both  slg- 
nllicant  experience  and  a  reputation  for 
aciilcvement  in  the  field  to  which  >our  idea 
pertains.  However,  if  the  company  should 
prove  receptive,  you  and  your  attorney  may 
be  able  to  work  out  a  written  agreement 
Aliiclr  strikes  a  reasonable  balance  between 
your  desire  to  maintain  rome  measure  of 
control  over  the  idea  and  tlie  company's 
desire  to  avoid  competitive  dlsadvantnjre. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  value 
of  ycur  ideii  depends  greatly  upon  whether 
i'  is  p.atet. table.  I;  may  therefore  be  dc^ilrable 
.ind  prude.nt,  if  vour  idea  appears  likely  to 
be  commercip.lly  atnaciive.  to  take  steps  to 
protect  whntever  patent  rights  there  may 
be  in  your  idea  before  you  snbmit  ii  to  a 
company. 

Tills  means  that  as  soon  a5  possible  after 
you  ha-e  though^  your  idea  through  to  the 
point  v.'here  you  have  a  plan  as  to  hcv  to 
carry  out  the  idea,  yen  thould  prepare  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  idea  and  your  plan 
for  uocou. pushing  it.  The  description  should 
be  written  in  ink  or  typed.  There  should  be 
no  era:-ure.s.  blotting  out.  or  blank  spaces. 
■Where  a  correction  is  necessary,  draw  a  line 
through  tl.c  Incorrect  portion  and  continue 
OI'.  Willi  the  description.  Each  such  lining  out 
should  be  Initialed  and  dated.  If  possible, 
make  detailed  sK^tches  to  help  you  in  your 
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description.  At  the  end  of  the  description 
and  on  each  sketch,  sign  your  name  and  date. 

At  least  one  and  preferaMy  two  people  -who 
did  not  participate  In  the  deTelopment  of 
the  idea  and  who  have  no  financial  Interest  In 
the  idea  should  read  the  desciiptton  and  ex- 
amine the  sketches  as  soon  as  poBsIble  after 
yon  have  prepared  them.  When  you  are  sure 
tiiat  they  fully  understand  both  your  Idea 
and  your  plan  for  acoomplisbing  it  as  dis- 
closed in  this  material,  have  each  of  them 
initial  and  date  each  page  of  the  description. 
In  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  description  and 
on.  each  sket<rh  have  them  write  "Bead  and 
Understood"  followed  by  their  full  name  and 
'he  date.  Tills  material  can  then  be  used  to 
help  establish  the  date  you  conceived  your 
idea. 

Since  an  invention  is  not  considered  com- 
pleted until  either  (1)  a  working  model  or 
other  phvsical  embodiment  of  the  Invention 
has  been  made  and  successfully  operated,  or 
1 2)  a  patent  application  has  been  filed,  you 
shni'.id  pursue  at  least  one  of  these  two 
cour.=es  of  action.  However,  before  you  do,  you 
may  want  to  have  a  search  made  of  the 
patents  that  have  already  Issued  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  idea.  Such  a  search,  which  Is 
ot)tainable  through  a  patent  attorney,  wUl 
provide  a  better  basis  for  determining 
wiiether  spending  money  for  either  the 
paient  application  or  mal^ng  the  model  or 
other  physical  embodiment  1$  worthwhile. 

If  you  decide  to  make  a  working  model  br 
other  physical  embodiment  of  your  Idea,  It  is 
important  that  you  pursue  it  In  a  diligent 
manner.  Plan  to  do  some  work  on  It  each 
■.'cek  and  keep  a  notebook  in  which  you 
briefly  record  In  consecutive  order  what  you 
do  eacli  time.  The  results  of  each  work  effort 
should  be  shown  to  one  or  more  witnesses 
who  are  not  co-Inventors,  and  they  should 
sign  their  name  and  the  date  beneath  the 
associated  entry  in  your  notebook.  If  you 
have  to  stop  working  on  the  model  or  other 
embodiment  for  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks, 
you  should  record  the  reason.  For  Instance, 
delfiys  cau.sed  in  obtaining  parts  are  accepta- 
tjle:  delays  caused  by  involvement  in  other 
projects  are  not. 

Once  the  model  or  other  physical  embodi- 
ment has  been  completed,  have  its  operation 
or  testing  witnessed  by  one  or  more  persons 
vho  arc  not  colnventors.  The  witnesses 
should  not  only  understand  how  the  physi- 
cal embodiment  operates,  but  they  should 
also  be  shown  each  of  the  individual  parts. 
Thi-  means  removing  covers  so  that  they  can 
;ook  inside  any  housings.  If  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses helped  to  construct  the  model,  It  is  all 
liie  better.  After  the  witnesses  understand 
the  model  and  have  obsen-ed  its  satisfactory 
tperation,  they  should  each  write  such  a 
statement  in  your  notebook  and  of  course 
-.i;u  and  date  the  statement. 

This  procedure  establishes  a  provable  date 
of  invention  and  you  can  now  submit  yoiu- 
Idea  To  do  this,  first  Inform  the  company  of 
'^onr  interest  to  submit  an  idea  for  its  con- 
iiUeration.  The  tonipnny  will  then  provide 
vou  witii  the  terms  under  v  hich  it  will  receive 
"our  idea.  'Vou  may  wish  to  have  these  re- 
viewed by  yoiii  attornry.  Generally,  you  will 
be  a-i.ed  to  send  an  acceptance  of  these  terms 
iiloiv,'  wiiii  the  description  Hnd  sketches  of 
vour  idea.  It  is  best  that  the  descriptive  ma- 
terials that  you  send  not  include  any  dates. 

In  filing  a  patent  application,  you  will 
"ant  io  contact  a  patent  attorney."  He  will 
prepare  the  patent  application  aioiig  with 
•-!ie  ofncr  paper.s  that  must  he  filed  with  the 
application.  If  you  have  not  brilt  and  s.sc- 
cessfuliy  operated  a  working  embodiment  of 
your  idea,  your  invention  is  not  considered  to 
^0  completed  until  the  day  that  the  appllca- 
•lon  is  filed  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  so  it  is 
•mportant  to  file  the  application  promptlv. 

Once  the  application  is  filed,  a  copy  of  the 

spp'-icatlon  can  be  submi'icd  to  a  company 

:or   its    consideration.    It    is    recommended, 

however,  that   you  omit   the  claims  of  the 
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application  and  that  you  do  not  provide  the 
filing  date  or  serial  number  of  the  applica- 
tion. If  the  patent  haa  issued,  a  copy  should 
be  subnxitted  to  the  comi>any.  At  that  point, 
'the  scope  of  yoiur  invention  Is  clearly  defined 
by  the  claims,  and  'therefore  the  company 
can  more  easily  determine  whether  it  is  of 
interest. 

One  note  of  caution.  If  you  have  not  filed 
a  patent  application,  you  are  running  a  risk 
If  you  or  anyone  else  publishes  anythUig 
about  yotir  Idea,  offers  for  sale  a  product  In- 
corporating your  idea,  or  if  you  allow  some- 
one else  to  use  It  or  use  it  yourself  except  on 
a  purely  experimental  basis.  Your  idea  can 
become  unpatentable  and  free  to  everyone 
one  year  from  any  one  of  these  occurrences  if 
a  patent  application  has  not  been  filed  In  ttie 
meantime.  Furthermore,  public  disclosure  of 
your  idea  even  one  day  before  the  filing  of 
a  UjS.  patent  application  may  make  it  im- 
I>ossible  to  obtain  valid  patent  rights  iu  a 
good  many  foreign  countries. 

By  following  the  above  described  proce- 
dures, you  are  more  likely  to  have  fully  pro- 
tected any  patent  rights  that  you  have  and 
you  will  be  In  the  best  possible  position  to 
exploit  these  rights.  If  a  company  shoidd 
Indicate  an  Interest  in  your  Idea,  It  would 
be  advisable  for  you  to  obtain  the  services 
of  an  attorney  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so.  He  can  act  In  your  behalf  In  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  company. 

Further  Information  about  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  ordering  the  pamphlets  entitled 
"Patents  and  Inventions,  an  Information  Aid 
of  Inventors"  and  "General  Information  Con- 
cerning Patents"  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  These 
pamphlets  are  available  at  a  nominal  charge. 


SPECIALTY  STEEL  IMPORT  RELIEF 
CASE 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENWSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^?TATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 16  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  reported  to  the  President 
that  imports  of  stainless  steel  and  alloy 
tool  steel  are  a  substantial  cause  of  seri- 
ous injury  to  certain  U.S.  industiles. 
The  Commission  further  found  that  an 
initial  annual  quota  of  146,000  short  tons 
on  such  imports  is  necessary  to  remedy 
the  injury  being  experienced  by  the  do- 
mestic specialty  steel  industry. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  the  President  has  60  days  ■within 
which  to  decide  whether  he  will  take 
action  and  impo.se  the  import  quotas 
recommended  by  tlie  InteiTiatlonal  Trade 
Commission,  whether  he  will  take  alter- 
native steps  to  control  imports  and  rem- 
edy the  injury,  or  whether  he  will  take  no 
action  whatsoever. 

The  report  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  culminates  6  months  of  in- 
tensive investigation  of  the  extent  to 
which  increased  imports  of  stainless  steel 
and  alloy  tool  steel  are  seriously  in- 
jurious to  the  domestic  industry.  In  cul- 
minates many  months  of  efforts^by  the 
companies  and  workers  in  this  industiy 
to  gain  the  Government's  attention  to 
their  problems. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  first 
important  test  of  whether  the  import 
relief  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  will  afford  our  domestic  industries 
meaningful  relief  from  serious  iniurv 
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substantially  caused  by  increased  im- 
ports. 

The  second  test  in  this  case  will  come 
in  the  decision  by  the  President  as  to 
what  action  he  will  take  at  the  end  of 
the  60-day  period.  There  Is,  of  course, 
a  third  test  should  the  President  decide 
not  to  implement  the  findings  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission.  Tliat 
test  involves  whether  the  Congress  will 
insist  that  those  recommendations  be 
implemented. 

I  have  examined  the  report  of  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  and  have 
found  it  to  be  a  sound  examination  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  imports  of 
stainless  steel  and  alloy  tool  steel,  and 
their  impact  on  the  domestic  specialty 
steel  industrj-  which  competes  directly 
with  such  imports.  In  the  case  of  every 
product  category  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion found  serious  injury  substantially 
due  to  Increased  imports,  imports  have  in 
fact  increased  over  the  past  5  years. 
Also,  imports  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1975  exceeded  imports  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1974.  Furthermore,  the 
ratios  of  imports  to  consumption  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1975  were  higher 
than  the  ratio  of  imports  to  consump- 
tion for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1974. 
The  same  was  tnie  with  respect  to  the 
ratio  of  imports  to  production. 

And  these  facts  obtained  in  every 
single-product  category  in  wliich  the 
Commission  foiuid  serious  injury  sub- 
stantially due  to  increased  imports. 

For  example,  the  ratio  of  imports  to 
production  for  alloy  tool  steel  was  18.8 
percent  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1974.  It  rose  to  36.8  percent  for  the  simi- 
lar period  in  1975.  The  ratio  of  imports 
to  production  of  stamless  steel  rod  in  tlie 
first  three  quarters  of  1974  was  30.5  per- 
cent. The  ratio  of  imports  to  production 
in  stainless  steel  rod  rose  to  88.8  percent 
In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1975.  Simi- 
lar/comparison of  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  T>roduction  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1974  as  compared  with  the  fu-st  three 
quarters  of  1975  are  as  follows:  For 
stainless  steel  plate,  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  production  rose  from  5.5  to  16  percent : 
for  stainless  steel  bar,  from  13.9  to  29.5 
percent:  and  for  stainless  steel  strip, 
from  5.5  to  17.2  percent.  Overall,  imports 
•  of  stainless  steel  and  alloy  tool  steel  rose 
from  9.6  percent  of  domestic  production 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1974  to  24.5 
percent  for  tlie  similai-  period  of  1975. 

In  terms  of  employment,  comparing 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1974  with  the 
first  tliree  quarters  of  1975,  production 
and  related  workers  engaged  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  alloy  tool  steel  declined  from 
4.745  to  3,169.  Production  and  related 
workers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
stainless  steel  iu  total  fell  from  19.299 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1974  to  12.- 
345  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1975. 
In  all  catecories  of  tlie  production  ci 
stainless  steel,  the  n'amber  ol  produc- 
tion and  related  workers  declined  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1975  from  the  em- 
ployn'ent  levels  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1974.  Many  thousands  of  these 
jobs  v.eve  lost  in  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  Erie  and 
Beaver  Counties  and  in  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  area. 
It  is  clear  that,  In  the  product  cate- 
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gories  in  which  the  International  Trade 
Commlfislon  found  Injury,  Imports  have 
increased,  and  that  such  Increased  im- 
ports are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury.  It  Is  also  clear  that  other  ele- 
ments of  the  criteria  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  in  making  a  determination 
of  serious  injury  have  also  been  met  in 
terms  of  the  idling  of  productive  facili- 
ties, the  inability  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  firms  to  operate  at  a  reasonable 
level  of  profit,  and  of  significant  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  within 
the  industries. 

Thus,  the  first  test  has  been  met  and 
the  next  step  is  up  to  the  President.  The 
Trade  Act  of  1974  provides  a  number  of 
factors  that  the  President  should  take 
into  account  in  determining  whether  to 
provide  import  relief  and  what  method 
and  amount  of  import  relief  he  should 
provide. 

TTie  President  must  consider  the  extent 
to  which  firms  and  workers  in  the  in- 
jured industry  are  receiving,  or  are  likely 
to  receive,  adjustment  assistance.  The 
President  must  consider  the  probable  ef- 
fectiveness of  Import  relief  as  a  means 
of  promoting  adjustment  by  the  indus- 
tries to  import  competition  and  other 
conditions  relative  to  the  position  of  the 
industry  and  the  Nation's  economy.  In 
this  regaixl.  I  would  hope  that,  where  it 
would  be  meaningful,  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible would  Immediately  provide  ad- 
justment assistance  to  the  groups  of 
workers  and  the  firms  which  have  been 
disadvantaged  by  Imports  of  stainless 
steel  and  alloy  tool  steel. 

The  Pi-esident  must  also  con.sider  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  import  relief  on 
consumers  and  on  competition  in  the  do- 
mestic markets  for  such  articles.  While 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  effect  of 
any  goveiTunent  action  on  consimiers,  in 
this  instance  there  is  no  lack  of  domestic 
competition  which  would  result  in  ad- 
verse effects  on  consumers  in  terms  of 
price  Or  the  availability  of  imported 
articles. 

There  are  other  factors  which  the 
President  must  consider,  including  the 
effect  of  the  import  relief  on  the  inter- 
national economic  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  impact  on  U.S.  industries 
and  firms  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
payment  of  compensation  by  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  the  modifications  of 
duties  or  other  Import  restraints.  Such 
considerations  are,  of  course,  important 
to  our  overall  economic  and  political  in- 
terests and  are  the  type  of  factors  best 
considered  by  the  President. 

There  are  three  remaining  areas  which 
the  President  must  consider: 

First.  The  extent  of  geographic  con- 
centration of  imported  products  and. 
therefore,  the  geographic  concentration 
of  producing  industries; 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  tlie  U.S. 
market  is  a  focal  point  for  exports  of 
such  article  by  reason  of  lestraints  on 
exports  of  such  articic  into  third  coun- 
try markets;  and 

Third.  The  economic  and  social  cost.s 
which  would  be  incurred  by  taxpayers, 
communities,  and  workers  if  the  import 
reUef  is  or  is  not  provided. 

The  economic  situation  facing  the 
producers  in  the  stainless  steel  and  alloy 
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tool  steel  industries,  the  geographic  con- 
centration, and  the  dependence  of  their 
workers  on  the  cwitinuation  of  viable 
industries  is  very  clear  from  the  record  of 
the  hearings  and  from  the  report  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission. 
Unless  import  relief  is  granted,  both  the 
companies  and  the  workers  wiU  continue 
to  experience  serious  economic  loss  and 
possible  complete  economic  dislocation. 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  from  the  hearing 
record  that  other  major  steel  producing 
countries,  many  of  which  are  major  sup- 
pliers of  stainless  steel  and  alloy  tool 
steel  to  the  United  States,  actually  have 
agreed  to,  or  are  actively  discusslne:,  re- 
straints on  exports  of  stainless  steel  and 
alloy  tool  steel  to  third  country  markets 
or  restraints  on  imports  of  stainless  steel 
or  alloy  tool  steel  into  third  country 
markets.  The  resulting  diversion  of  fur- 
ther stainless  and  alloy  steel  to  the  U.S. 
market  is  a  situation  the  President  can- 
not Ignore. 

In  view  of  the  economic  factors  that 
the  President  must  take  into  account, 
the  President  should  have  Uttle  trouble 
in  making  the  right  decision.  However, 
the  President  wUl  be  under  tremendous 
pressure  from  our  trading  partners,  and 
from  certain  economic  interests  in  this 
country,  not  to  take  the  action  dictated 
by  the  economic  conditions.  This  is 
where  the  .second  real  test  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  will  be  determined. 

However,  there  is  a  third  test,  for  Con- 
gress provided  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
a  means  of  assuring  that  meaningful 
action  will  be  taken  If  the  President  de- 
cides that  the  recommended  import 
relief  action  is  "inappropriate."  As  I 
indicated,  if  the  President  decides  to 
take  action  different  from  that  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  or  to  take  no  action  with 
respect  to  stainless  steel  and  alloy  tool 
steel,  he  must  notify  the  Congress.  The 
act  further  provides  that  Congi-ess  can 
automatically  require  the  President  to 
implement  the  Commission's  findings 
and  recommendations  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
each  House  present  and  voting  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
action  taken  by  the  President  in  not  pro- 
viding the  import  relief  recommended 
by  tlie  Commission. 

I  can  assure  you  that,  if  the  President 
decides  not  to  provide  the  import  relief 
or  provides  a  form  of  import  relief  not 
responsive  to  the  competitive  problems 
facing  the  domestic  stainless  and  alloy 
tool  steel  industries,  such  a  resolution 
will  be  immediately  introduced  by  me, 
and  considered  in  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  I  chair. 

I  am  hopeful  that  such  action  will  not 
be  necessary.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Pre.sident  will  accept  the  findings  of  the 
International  Tiade  Commission.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  major  trading  partners 
wili  deal  with  our  mutual  problem  of 
trade  in  stainless  .>teel  and  alloy  tool 
steel  in  a  constructive  manner,  and  will 
agree  to  a  temporary  arrangement  under 
which  tlieir  exports  of  stainless  steel  and 
alloy  steel  to  the  United  States  will  be 
restrained  at  a  level  which  our  domestic 
industries  can  accoimnodate.  I  am  hope- 
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ful  that  the  President  will  request  the 
negotiation  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
is  envisioned  in  the  Ttade  Act  of  1974 
as  a  meaningful  and  constructive  method 
of  dealmg  with  the  types  of  economic 
problems  which  we  face  in  the  stainless 
steel  and  alloy  tool  steel  Industries  to- 
day. The  need  for  action  Is  clear.  The 
avenues  for  meaningful  tiction  are  avail- 
able. Should  congressional  action  become 
necessary.  I  intend  to  take  the  lead. 


EXPORTS  OF  NUCLEAR  FUEL  TO 
INDIA  CHALLENGED  BY  ENVIRON- 
MENTA  LISTS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day three  environmental  organizations 
petitioned  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  permit  their  participation  In 
an  NRC  proceeding  prior  to  that  Com- 
missions  licensing  exi>ort  of  40,000 
pounds  of  enriched  uranium  to  India 
supposedly  for  use  in  its  Tarapur  reac- 
tors. 

In  May  1974,  India  exploded  a  nuclear 
bomb,  made  with  plutonlum  manufac- 
tured from  a  "peaceful"  nuclear  power- 
plant  that  nation  bought  from  Canada. 
The  Tarapur  reactors  are  American- 
made,  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission is  currently  considering  grant- 
ing an  export  hcense  for  fuel  for  those 
reactors. 

India  is  not  a  signer  of  the  Nonprolif- 
eration  Tieaty.  and  she  has  even  refused 
to  place  aU  of  her  nuclear  facilities  un- 
der the  rather  minimal  protections  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Furthermore,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  did  not  publicly  announce 
receipt  of  the  application  for  export  to 
Tarapur,  meaning  that  the  Commission 
treats  exports  more  laxly  than  It  treats 
the  Ucensing  process  for  nuclear  power 
plants  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
petition  filed  with  NRC  by  the  environ- 
mental groups  seeks  to  have  the  NRC 
provide  adequate  procedures  for  export 
license  considerations. 

A  press  announcement  released  yes- 
terday by  the  environmental  organiza- 
tions spells  out  the  concerns  raised  in 
their  petition  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  These  are  extremely  serious, 
and  I  am  therefore  including  the  text  of 
the  release  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. Tiie  petition  was  filed  by  the 
Natural  Reoources  Defense  Council,  the 
Sierra  Club,  and  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists. 

The  material  follows: 

X.^TURAI.  RESOURr-ES 

DtiFNSE  CouNCii,,  Inc.. 

Warhington,  DC. 
Ekports  or  NuciFAR  Ptnx  to  India  Ch.^l- 
LFNCtD  Bv  Environmentalists,  Scientists 
The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
the  Siena  Club,  and  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  tiled  a  major  legal  action  today 
to  block  the  propascd  U.S.  export  of  nuclear 
fuel  to  India. 

In  the  flr.'it  public  intervention  in  a  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Coinmisslon  licensing  pro- 
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ceeding  concerning  nuclear  exports  tlie 
groups  contend  In  their  petitions  that  the 
applications  of  the  Bdlow  InterhatKHUiI  Ccaii- 
pany  to  ship  approximately  40,000  pomMlto  of 
uranium  fuel  to  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power 
station,  near  Bombay,  should  be  denied. 
llie  licen.se  applications  are  now  pending  be- 
Ipre  the  NRC. 

Approximately  200  pounds  of  plutonlum 
\\iil  be  produced  In  the  burning  of  the  fuel  In 
Tarapurs  two  200-megawatt  light  water  re- 
actors, '.vhicii  were  manufactured  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Corporation.  Present  safeguards 
are  inadequate  to  Insure  that  India  will  not 
divert  this  plutonlum — enough  for  10  Hiro- 
sliima -sized  bombs— to  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  May  of  1974  India  stunned  much  of 
the  world  by  exploding  her  first  nuclear  de- 
vice, made  from  plutonlum  produced  In  a 
Canadian-supplied  experimental  reactor.  In- 
dia stlU  refuses  to  renounce  the  development 
of  nuclear  bombs,  refuses  to  sign  the  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty,  and  refuses  to  place  all 
her  nuclear  activities — which  include  a  nu- 
clear fuel  reprocessing  faclUty  at  Trombay 
and  a  proposed  one  at  Tarapur ' — vmder  ade- 
quate international  safeguards  and  Inspec- 
tion or  even  under  International  Atomic 
Energy  (IAEA)  safeguards,  which  are  gen- 
erally viewed  as  too  lax. 

The  petitions  to  intervene  also  cite  the 
highly  dangerous  health,  safety  and  envl- 
roiunental  conditions  present  at  the  Tarapur 
nuclear  power  plants.  Substantial  radiation 
lealfflges  have  forced  the  Indians  to  replace 
many  of  the  plant's  workers,  often  with  poor- 
ly trained  personnel.  During  a  visit  to  Tara- 
pur in  1972,  Clifford  Beck,  then  head  of  the 
Government  Liaison  RegiUation  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  reported 
seeing  workers  use  bamboo  poles  to  operate 
the  reactor's  radioactive  waste  disposal  sys- 
tem. Radioactivity  has  escaped  from  Tara- 
pur and  been  measured  in  the  bodies  of  the 
local  fisheating  people.  Beck  labelled  Tara- 
pur "a  prime  candidate  for  nuclear  disas- 
ter." -■ 

Tlie  groups  stated  that  one  purpose  of  the 
action  is  to  force  major  changes  In  VS.  nu- 
clear export  policy.  Iliey  charged  that  cur- 
rent U.S.  policies,  and  those  of  other  nuclear 
nations,  are  undercutting  all  the  work  dcme 
in  the  last  generation  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  bombs.  "The  U.S.,  by  fosterliig 
nuclear  proliferation  and  setting  the  stage 
for  a  world  catastrophy."  The  groups  charged 
that  the  NBC  continues  to  operate  In  the 
dark  T^-itliout  sufficient  information  about 
safeguards  and  health  and  safety  factors. 

J.  Gustar  Speth,  speaking  for  the  groups 
stated  that  "it  would  be  outrageous  for  the 
Commission  to  grant  these  licenses  for  ex- 
port of  nuclear  fuel  to  India  wlttiout  a  full 
investigation  and  public  hearing." 

India's  1974  explosion  of  a  "peaceful  nu- 
clear device"  first  stimulated  public  concern 
over  the  prospect  that  exports  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  and  fuels  are  being  used  as 
the  basis  for  developing  nuclear  we^wns  ca- 
pability by  coimtries  that  are  not  members 
of  the  "nuclear  club".  Since  that  time,  U.S. 
nuclear  export  policies  have  been  under  In- 
tense criticism,  particularly  in  Congress, 
where  the  Nixon  Administration's  proposal 
to  sell  reactors  to  Egypt  and  Israel  has  been 
cited  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  short-term 
political  considerations  to  override  safety  and 
security  considerations  of  more  long-term 
Importance. 

The  recently  announced  agreement  among 


'  These  facilities  separate  the  usable  plu- 
tonium  and  uranium  from  the  toxic  waste 
products  in  used  reactor  fuel. 

-  Paul  Jacobs,  "What  Tou  Don't  Know  May 
Hurt  You:  The  Dangerous  Business  of  Nu- 
clear Exports,"  Mother  Jones,  p.  86  (Keb./ 
Mar.  1976).  -nie  NRC  and  Bechtel  Corp.  ma- 
terials relied  upon  in  the  Jacobs  article  are 
available  from  the  intervening  groups. 
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the  nuclear  supplier  nations  does  not  repre- 
sent any  improvement  over  the  present  ex- 
port policies  of  the  United  States.  The  agree- 
ment merely  ratifies  the  U.S.  practice  of  per- 
mitting the  export  of  nuclear  materials,  fa- 
cQlties  and  technology  without  adequate 
safeguards.  As  the  groups  point  out  in  their 
petitions,  there  Is  an  immediate  need  for 
more  stringent  controls  and  safeguards.  For 
example,  there  is  still  no  requirement  that 
nations  receiving  nuclear  exports  agree  to 
refrain  from  developing  nuclear  explosives 
or  to  place  all  their  activities  under  inter- 
national safeguards. 

J.  Oustave  i^>eth,  a  spokesman  for  NRDC, 
said  that  "NRDC  opposed  the  export  of  light 
water  reactors,  and  uranium  fuel  for  use  in 
such  reactors,  to  any  nation :  = 

1.  which  has  not  forsworn  the  development 
of  nuclear  explosives  and  signed  the  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty; 

2.  which  has  not  forsworn  the  develop- 
ment of  national  fuel  enrichment  and  re- 
processing capabilities; 

3.  which  has  not  agreed  to  permit  the  U.S. 
to  retain  control  of  the  plutonlum  produced 
in  the  reactors; 

4.  which  has  not  agreed  to  and  applied 
stiict  international  and  national  safeguards 
on  aU  its  nuclear  activities  to  prevent  the  di- 
version of  nuclear  materials  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  bombs; 

6.  which  has  not  adopted  strict  physical 
security  measures  to  prevent  theft  of  nuclear 
materials  or  sabotage  of  nuclear  facilities; 

6.  where  there  Is  a  significant  possibility  of 
international  conflict,  terrorism  or  domestic 
violence  which  might  disrupt  safeguards 
agreements  or  seriously  threaten  the  security 
of  nuclear  materials  and  facilities; 

7.  which  does  not  possess  effective  pro- 
grams for  the  development  and  enforcement 
of  adequate  health  and  safety  standards; 

8.  which  does  not  have  technological  re- 
sources and  qualified  personnel  to  operate 
and  maintain  nuclear  activities  safely." 

He  added  that  India  would  be  disqualified 
from  receiving  U.S.  nuclear  exports  under 
each  of  these  eight  criteria.  . 

In  order  to  fully  resolve  the  issues  raised 
by  the  criteria  listed  above,  NRDC  endorses 
the  proposal  of  David  E.  Llllienthal,  first 
chairman  of  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, that  the  U.S.  unilaterally  declare  an 
immediate  and  total  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  all  nuclear  materials  and  devices  to 
all  foreign  countries. 

The  three  groups  are  represented  In  the 
Intervention  by  Eldon  Oreenbeig,  an  attor- 
ney associated  with  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy,  a  public  interest  law  firm  in 
WashUigton,  D.C. 


THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT  WILL 
PROVIDE  SUBSTANTIAL  RELIEF 
PROM  ESTATE  TAX  BnM>ENS 
PACING  OUR  NATIONS  FAMILY 
FARMERS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  act  now  to  lessen  the  Federal 
estate  tax  burdens  facing  our  family 
fanners.  We  have  such  an  opportunity 
before  us,  and  we  must  not  lose  it. 

The  outdated  exemption,  marital 
deduction,  and  rate  structure  of  these 


"These  standards  would  not  apply  to  the 
nuclear  nations  which  have  signed  the  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty. 
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estate  taxes  have  made  these  burdens 
intolerable  for  most.  Tliey  are  forcing 
the  sale  of  far  too  many  family  farms 
each  year.  They  are  a  reason  for  the 
growth  of  the  agricultural  conglomer- 
ates in  recent  years.  They  are  pushing 
widows,  widowers,  and  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  know  only  farming  into  the  al- 
ready crowded  job  market.  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  direct  result. 

AU  too  often,  when  one  of  the  co- 
ownei-s  of  a  family  owned  farm  dies, 
whether  it  is  the  husband  or  the  wife,  the 
survivor  must  put  out  the  "For  Sale"  sign 
in  order  to  pay  heavy  estate  taxes. 

Like  too  many  laws,  the  actual  effect 
of  the  estate  tax  laws  Is  proving  to  be 
directly  opposite  from  what  was  in- 
tended. Rather  than  preventing  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  these  laws 
are  encouraging  such  concentrations.  In 
those  cases  where  the  heirs  find  that 
they  must  sell  the  farm  to  pay  the  taxes, 
all  too  often  the  buyer  is  an  agribusiness 
or  a  land  developer,  both  usually  cor- 
porations. These  corporations  do  not  pay 
estate  taxes  because  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  them,  and  revenue  intended  from 
estate  taxes  is  thereby  lost. 

It  is  time  that  the  estate  tax  laws  be 
recognized  for  what  they  really  are: 
taxes  on  the  hard-working  middle  class. 
They  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
middle-class  Americans  to  provide  tdieir 
children  with  the  farms  they  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  building.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  impact  of  estate  taxes  on 
family  owned  small  businesses  also.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  vitality  which 
these  enterprises  contribute  to  our 
economy. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  Federal  estate 
laws? 

First.  The  cun-ent  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion of  $60,000  was  set  34  years  ago — in 
1942.  That  exemption  is  so  far  out  of 
date  in  1976  that  if  changes  in  real  pur- 
chasing power  were  considered,  it  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  $195,000 — a  225- 
percent  increase.  Tlds  new  $195,000  figure 
conforms  by  coincidence  to  what  most 
experts  agree  it  takes  to  start  a  family 
farm  today — ^a  figure  ranging  between 
$140,000  and  $250,000.  The  average  value 
of  farm  assets  In  1974 — the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available — peg  it 
at  $170,000.  Yet  it  remains  $60,000. 

Second.  The  Interest  on  estate  taxes 
left  impaid — and  very  few  survivors  can 
pay  the  estate  taxes  in  one  lump-sum — 
is  now  about  7  percent — down  from 
9  percent  before  February  1,  1976.  It 
ought  to  be  lowered  even  further. 

Third.  If  a  family  cannot  no^  pay  off 
the  estate  tax  right  away,  they  can 
stretch  it  out  only  upon  a  showing  of 
severe  hardship  and  can,  even  then,  only 
stretch  it  out  to  10  years.  This  require- 
ment of  showing  "severe  hardship"  is 
cruel  to  families  which  worked  in  the 
fields  and  barns  side  by  side  for  years, 
remaining  self-reliant  at  a  time  when  all 
too  many  others  are  willing  to  have  a 
handout  |from  government  or  someone 
else.  Ha^ng  to  declare  on  a  Federal 
form  that  one  would  have  a  "severe 
hardship"  unless  payments  could  be 
stretched  out  weakens  pride  and  spirit. 
It  nms  directly  counter  to  the  self-help 
principles  which  have  been  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  American  agriculture. 
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A  recent  study  by  one  of  the  largest 
farmers'  organizations  shows  that  a 
fanner  earning  between  $10,000  and 
$12,000  a  year — certainly  not  much  by 
today's  standards — will  leave  an  estate 
valued  at  about  $320,000.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  a  farmer  lives  poor  and  dies 
rich,  but  this  new  study  confirms  it.  He 
or  she  does  not  earn  all  that  much  each 
year,  but  the  value  of  the  land  keeps  go- 
ing up  and  up,  if  not  a  result  of  land 
speculation,  surely  a  product  of  the  In- 
flation prodiiced  by  Government  spend- 
ing more  than  it  takes  in  year  after  year. 
That  Government-fueled  Inflation 
pushes  up  the  value  of  the  estate,  and 
Government  then  gets  a  higher  tax  bite 
out  of  the  estate.  Government  wins  both 
ways. 

If  a  fai-mer  leaves  an  estate  of  $320,000 
today,  his  widow  or  her  widower  has  to 
pay  a  Federal  estate  tax  of  $20,200,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  smaller — yet  still  due — State 
inheritance  taxes.  When  that  sui-vivtng 
spouse  dies,  the  children  wUl  pay  $83,190 
in  estate  taxes,  their  share  being  so  much 
larger  because  they  do  not  receive  the 
50-percent  marital  deduction.  The  chil- 
dren will  almost  invariably  have  to  sell 
the  farm  to  pay  these  taxes. 

This  needs  to  be  changed. 

Fourth.  Federal  law  allows  a  widow  to 
deduct  from  her  tax  payment  any  finan- 
cial contribution  she  had  made  to  the 
family  estate.  But  this  deduction  is  al- 
lowed only  if  she  can  prove  it  with  pay- 
roll check  stubs  or  similar  documents. 
This  clearly  discriminates  against  the 
farming  family.  Simply  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  her  husband  on  the 
farm  from  the  heat  of  summer  tilling  to 
the  cold  of  winter's  calving  or  lambiug 
times — or  these  very  early  mornings 
year  aroimd  of  milking — does  not  count. 
There  is  no  check  stub  to  pmve  the  work 
or  its  value.  Thirty  or  forty  years  of  work 
goes  without  credit  at  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  This  needs  to  be  changed 
too. 

The  effects  of  these  policies  are  already 
obvious — as  I  have  indicated.  These 
trends  will  accelerate  unless  Congress 
acts  now.  That  power  obviously  rests  with 
us — with  the  Congress.  And  proposals 
and  legislation  to  exercise  it  are  already 
before  us. 

Last  March  I  introduced  a  bill — the 
Jobs  Creation  Act.  That  bill  is  designed 
to  accelerate  the  formation  and  accu- 
mulation of  the  investment  capital  re- 
quired to  expand  both  job  opportunities 
and  productivity  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  Through  a  combination 
of  a  dozen-and-a-half  major  changes  in 
tax  law,  it  would  restore  our  ability  to 
provide  jobs  through  private  initiative 
instead  of  Government  largess,  handouts. 
This  bill  now  has  106  cosponsors,  and 
support  for  it  grows  daily,  especially 
among  the  people. 

A  major  study  of  the  economics  effects 
of  this  legislation  has  shown  that  it 
would  let  us  win  both  the  battles  against 
inflation  and  unemplojmient  simulta- 
neously. It  would  get  us  off  the  horns  of 
the  dilemma  posed  when  we  fear  increas- 
ing unemployment  by  fighting  inflation 
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or  by  fueling  Inflation  by  fighting  unem- 
ployment That  study  concluded  that  In 
the  first  year  after  enactment  of  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act,  it  would  generate  in- 
creases over  what  would  otherwise  occur 
of  $151.4  billion  In  the  gross  national 
product,  $74.6  billion  in  capital  outlays, 
$5.2  billion  In  Federal  revenues,  and  dra- 
matic Increases  in  both  employment  and 
real  purchasing  power. 

There  are  two  ways  to  guarantee  pro- 
ductivity and  prosperity,  and  they  are 
not  any  different  on  the  farm.  On  one 
hand,  we  can  work  longer  and  harder.  Or 
on  the  other,  we  can  have  more  and  bet- 
ter tools. 

Look  at  the  past  200  years — or  even 
the  past  100  years.  The  average  Ameri- 
can famUy  today  enjoys  a  standard  of 
living  which  was  not  dreamed  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Horses  were  drawing  the  coal 
from  the  mines.  Fields  were  plowed  with 
mules  and  oxen.  Electrical  power  was 
only  at  the  threshold  of  being  harnessed. 
Machines  were  only  beginning  to  come 
into  substantial  use.  Prosperity  reached 
a  level  never  known  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Wages  reached  a  level  unprece- 
dented in  any  economy.  And  this  hap- 
pened not  because  we  worked  longer  and 
harder,  but  because  we  had  better,  more 
efiBcient  tools. 

Just  100  years  ago.  it  took  a  week  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  wheat  that 
today  can  be  produced  with  just  a  single 
hour  of  human  labor.  The  steel  plow, 
tractor,  harvester,  better  seed  and  cheap- 
er transportation — these  are  the  reasons 
why.  And  they  are  all  the  product  of 
having  enough  working  capital — capital 
which  is  as  much  the  key  to  tomorrow's 
growth  as  yesterday's.  This  Is  what  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  is  all  about. 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  would  reform  the  Federal  estate  laws 
and  lessen  their  impact  on  our  family 
farmers.  These  sections  are  of  major 
importance. 

The  value  of  the  taxable  estate  of  the 
family  farmer  would  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  deducting  the  lesser  of  $200,000 
or  the  value  of  the  decedent's  interest  in 
the  family  fanning  operation.  Thus,  the 
$60,000  present  estate  tax  exemption 
would  be  changed  up  to  $200.000— keep- 
ing in  mind  the  price  increase  change 
since  1942  has  been  from  $60,000  to 
$195,000 — or  to  whatever  value  the  de- 
cedent's interest  in  the  farm  really  is.  if 
less  than  $200,000. 

The  requii"ement  of  showing  "undue"' 
hardship  would  be  stricken. 

And  both  a  25-year  stretch  out  for 
payment  of  the  estate  taxes — a  5-year 
moratorium  followed  by  20  annual  and 
equal  payments — and  a  reduction  in  the 
interest  paid  on  the  tax — down  to  4 ''2 
percent — are  being  incorporated  into  the 
bill.  And  I  am  now  ascertaining  how  best 
to  allow  a  deduction  from  the  payment 
due  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  farm  by  the  surviving 
spouse. 

Despite  the  inclusion  of  provisions  to 
change  these  tax  laws  in  proposed  tax 
refoim  bills  before  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means  last  year,  that  com- 
mittee failed  to  provide  for  any  real 
changes  In  this  regud,  and  the  House- 
passed  bill  did  not  Incorporate  them. 

The  focus  now  shifts  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  which  is  rewrit- 
ing much  of  the  House-passed  bill.  I  in- 
tend to  testify  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  I  will  urge  the 
adoption  of  these  estate  tax  law  reforms. 

That — the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance— is  where  our  efforts  must  now  be 
focused.  If  we  are  going  to  get  changes 
in  these  estate  tax  laws  this  year,  that 
committee  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

Our  family  farmers  are  heavily  bur- 
dened by  a  number  of  other  things  too— 
inflation  and  the  cost-price  squeeze,  the 
cost  of  credit,  high  energy  costs,  burden- 
some redtape  at  all  levels  of  government, 
growing  EPA  and  OSHA  regxUation.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  burden  which  can 
most  readily  be  lessened  is  the  estate  tax 
burden.  We  should  proceed  to  do  it. 


US.  NEGLECT  HELPS  MOSCOW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  tomorrow  we  will  have  extensive  de- 
bate on  foreign  affairs  since  the  mea- 
sures before  us  natm-ally  lend  themselves 
to  this  subject.  Since  so  many  Meml)ers 
of  the  House  have  taken  the  position 
they  are  uniquely  qualifled  to  pontificate 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  their  attention  to  an 
article  by  a  very  distinguished  citizen, 
acknowledged  foreign  affairs  expert,  and 
highly  reputable  Democratic  Party  lead- 
er in  Illinois,  Mr.  Alex  R.  Seith,  writ- 
ing in  the  Suburbanite  Economist,  a  pub- 
lication serving  south  suburban  Cook 
County,  m.,  on  February  22, 1976: 
U.S.  Neglect  Helps  Moscow 
(ByAlexR.  Selth) 

Theyie  smiling  In  Moscow.  They're  moan- 
ing in  Washington.  And  we  should  all  be 
sad.  About  what?  About  the  nearly  total 
takeover,  in  recent  days,  of  the  African  na- 
tion of  Angola  by  a  self-styled  Popular  Move- 
ment which  Is  coming  to  power  with  the 
aid  of  arms  from  Russia  and  Conunuiiist 
"volunteers"  from  Cuba. 

The  People's  Republic  of  Angola.  That  U 
the  name  chosen  by  the  Popular  Movement 
for  the  regime  it  plans  to  Impose  on  Angola. 
It  Is  a  name  with  a  frightening  sound.  In 
China,  in  Vietnam  and  in  other  so-called 
People's  Republic,  the  people  who  count  are 
the  ruling  few  who  inflict  a  "dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat"  in  the  name  of  the  people 
who  do  not  count. 

Some  optimists  say  that  the  Popular  Move- 
ment is  only  using  Communist  rhetoric  as  a 
form  of  cheap  talk:  an  easy  way  to  pay  a 
verbal  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Soviets.  Their 
hope  is  that  the  Popular  Movement — once 
in  power — wUl  throw  out  the  Oommunlrt 
Cubans  and  turn  Its  back  on  Moscow. 

But  Angola's  antl-Communlst  nelgbbon 
we  not  so  s\ire.  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire, 
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Angola's  neighbor  on  the  north,  and  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  Kuanda  of  Zambia.  Angola's 
neighbor  on  the  east,  are  deeply  aK»reben- 
ixve.  Both  fear  that  a  Soviet-Influence  regime 
in  Angola  could  serve  as  a  base  for  attempted 
Communist  subversion  of  their  own  coun- 
trie.s.  From  there.  Communists  could  launch 
Subversion  into  still  other  African  countries. 

Africa  falling  domtno-like  to  Communism. 
Ii  is  a  terrifying  prospect,  but  not  a  very 
likely  one.  say  most  "exjwrts"  on  Africa.  Tet, 
Its  more  potentiality  should  make  us  Btop 
and  think.  Why  is  an  enormous  African  na- 
tion now  falling  mto  the  control  of  a  Popu- 
lar Movement  which  shares  the  rhetoric,  if 
not  the  beliefs  of  Moscow's  Communists? 
Why  was  America's  aid  to  the  foes  of  the 
Popular  Movement  too  little  and  too  late? 

In  one  word,  the  answer  to  both  questions 
Is  "neglect."  For  years,  Washington's  ofBclal 
attitude  was  that  Africa  scarcely  existed  and 
certainly  did  not  matter.  Presidents  have 
been  to  Moscow  and  Peking.  Secretaries  of 
State  regularly  visit  Europe,  Asia  and  l^e 
Middle  East.  And  now,  after  seven  years  as 
America's  chief  maker  of  foreign  policy. 
Henry  Kissinger  Is  even  making  his  first  tour 
of  Latin  America. 


But  Africa  Is  ignored.  Since  the  late  195as 
and  early  1960s,  when  most  of  Africa's  4t> 
ztatlons  gained  their  independence,  no  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  State  has  visited  the 
continent.  Lack  of  visits  are  a  symbol  of 
Washington's  profound  indifference.  In 
Washington's  pecking  order  of  power,  Africa 
specialists  are  little  noted  aud  less  remem- 
hereA. 

Yet,  Africa  is  vital  to  America.  Niperia 
alone  accounts  for  25  per  cent  of  our  crude 
oil  imports.  Africa  has  the  world's  largest 
hydroelectric  capacity,  making  it  an  increas- 
ingly desirable  site  for  U.S.  bvislness.  Africa's 
gas  resotrrces  remain  largely  untapped.  In 
many  key  minerals,  Africa  is  America's  key 
supplier.  To  cite  a  few,  the  VS.  imports  72 
per  cent  of  Its  cobalt,  51  per  cent  of  its  man- 
ganese, and  85  per  cent  of  its  ui-anium  oxide 
from  Africa. 

Facts  like  these  are  no  great  secret.  They 
are  known  equally  in  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton. But  Moscow  acted  while  Washington 
procrastinated.  Ten  years  ago,  Moscow  saw 
that  Angola  offered  a  superb  opportunity  for 
Communist  subversion.  It  was  then  that 
Moscow  first  started  aiding  the  non-victori- 
ous Popular  Movement. 


Angola  was  the  last  colony  of  Europe's  last 
colonial  power.  Elngland,  Fiance  and  otbers 
had  long  since  yielded  independence  to  their 
former  colonies.  But  a  dictatorial  regime  In 
Portugal  stutabwTily — and  stupidly — clung  to 
the  illusion  that  300  years  of ,  colonialism 
could  be  indefinitely  extended  by  force. 

Even  more  stupidly,  Washington  policy- 
makers clung  blindly  to  their  support  of  Por- 
tugal's colonialism.  When  Portugal's  own  re- 
gime collapsed  In  1974,  the  l^ollapse  of  colo- 
nialism in  Angola  wns  sure  jto  foUow.  The 
only  question  was  who  would  gain  control  of 
an  Independent  Angola — forces  backed  by 
the  Soviets  or  forces  friendly  to  America. 

Moscow  boosted  Its  own  prosi)ects  by  fore- 
seeing that  independence  was  inevitable 
Thus,  it  hid  the  dictatorial  doctrines  of  Com- 
munism in  the  popular  guise  of  self-determi- 
nation. Meanwhile,  Washington  betrayed 
America's  ovm  ant  i -colonial  past  by  giving 
unqualified  public  support  to  Portugal's  co- 
lonialists. 

If  we  are  lucky,  the  optiniists  may  prove 
to  be  right.  Angola's  Popular  Movement  may 
bite  the  Communist  hand  that  fed  it.  But 
Uick  is  hardly  the  way  to  keep  Africa  from 
going  Communist.  And  neither  is  neglect. 


I 


SENATE— Thursday,  March  4,  1976 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 

tempore  (Mr.  Eastland  >. 


be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRA-TER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

Hear  the  words  of  tlie  Book  of  James: 

"Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  He  toUl  draw 
nigh  to  you  *  *  *  Humble  yourselves  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  lift 
you  up." — James  4:  8a,  10. 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Thou  by  whose  invisible  presence 
and  infinite  power  we  are  surrounded, 
before  whose  holiness  we  know  how  un- 
holy we  are  and  before  whose  strength 
we  feel  our  weakness,  we  pause  for  the 
cleansing  and  renewing  grace  of  this 
morning  moment  of  prayer. 

Impart  to  us  Thy  grace  that  we  may 
be  kindly  disposed  one  to  another.  Grant 
to  us  strength  sufficient  for  our  work. 
Bestow  upon  us  the  higher  wisdom 
which  comes  from  above.  Help  us  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  himi- 
bly  with  our  God. 

Unite  this  Nation  and  its  leaders  to 
.strive  for  that  better  world  which  is  yet 
to  come,  when  men  study  war  no  more, 
and  peace  and  justice  abides. 

Through  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianunous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1976,  be  dlspwised 
with. 

•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETXNGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  ANNOUNCES 
HIS  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  in 
1942,  I  was  elected  for  the  fii'st  time  to 
serve  in  the  78th  Congress  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  western 
district  of  Montana ; 

And,  for  an  additional  four  consecu- 
tive terms,  was  reelected  to  the  House. 

In  1953,  I  entered  the  83d  Congress 
after  being  elected  as  a  Senator  from 
Montana  and  sworn  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  for  thi'ee  additional  consecutive 
terms,  was  reelected  to  the  Senate. 

In  1957  t^e  Senate  elected  me  as  ma- 
jority whip  and.  in  1961,  as  majority 
leader. 

The  flow  of  responsibility  has  been  con- 
tinuous f  rcHU  1943  onward. 

These  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  span  a  complete  change 
in  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  except 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  both  of  whom 
entered  the  Senate  in  tlie  same  year  of 
my  entry  into  the  House. 

These  years  encompass: 

One-sixth  of  the  Nation's  history  since 
independence: 

The  administrations  of  seven  Presi- 
dents; 

The  assassination  of  a  President  and 
other  extreme  outrages  against  human 
decency; 

Able  poUtical  leadership  and  seamy 
politics  and  chicanei-y; 

The  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age  and  men 
on  the  Moon ; 

A  great  war  and  a  prelude  to: 

Two  more  wars  and  an  uneasy  peace; 
and 

A  dim  perception  of  world  order  and  an 
uncertain  hope  for  international  peace. 


ITirough  this  and  more,  the  Senate, 
together  with  the  House,  lias  been  the 
people's  institution.  In  all  this  and  more. 
I  have  believed  and  believe  it  still,  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  atrophy 
and  the  people's  liberties  will  be  safe 
from  tyranny  if  the  Senate  remains 
vigorous,  Independent,  and  vigilant.  The 
Senate  is  stronger,  more  responsive,  more 
alive,  more  innovative  today,  than  it  vraa 
at  the  time  of  my  entry  so  many  years 
ago. 

As  the  94th  Congress — my  17th  Con- 
gress— moves  toward  a  close,  I  find  my- 
self in  my  72d  year.  I  am  in  good  health 
and  of  clear  mind.  My  interest  in  the 
Senate  remains  deep  and  I  have  not  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  Nation's  affairs. 

Insofar  as  running  for  the  Senate 
again  is  concerned,  in  a  constitutional 
sense,  it  is  my  judgment  that  only  the 
people  by  their  votes  can  deem  a  candi- 
date too  old  for  office.  Or,  to  be  sure,  an 
incumbent  may  so  deem  himself.  Either 
way,  that  is  not  a  decisive  factor  in  my 
own  case. 

My  conclusion  has  been  reached  in 
this  instance  with  my  vrife,  Maureen 
Hayes  Mansfield,  who  has  been  with  me 
through  all  these  years  and  whose  sensi- 
tive counsel,  deep  understanding,  and 
great  love  have  been  so  much  a  part  of 
whatever  may  be  the  sum  of  my  contri- 
bution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  perform  a  final  public  sendee ;  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  tlie  people 
of  Montana.  A  great  public  trust  has 
been  reposed  in  me  in  so  many  ways  and 
for  so  mans'  yeai-s.  For  whatever  time  re- 
mains to  me  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to 
the  Nation,  the  Senate,  and  to  my  State 
for  this  confidence. 

I  ask  now  that  tliis  trust  be  shifted 
to  otiier  shoulders.  In  particular,  I  ask 
the  people  of  Montana  to  tap  a  new 
source  from  within  the  State — a  new 
source  of  dedication  and  leadership  to 
send  to  the  Senate  in  the  95th  Congress. 

There  is  a  time  to  stay  and  a  time  to 
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go.  Thirty-four  years  Is  not  a  long  time 
but  tt  Is  time-enough. 

I  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  Senate  of  the  95th  Congress. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield.  It  is  not  often  that  I  go  directly 
against  the  requests  of  the  majority 
leader.  He  had  expressed  the  hope  to  me 
that  nothing  would  be  said  following  his 
announcement.  But  this  imposes  too 
great  an  obligation  on  all  of  u.s  who  love 
him  so  dearly. 

Like  the  majority  leader.  I  will  have 
completed  34  years  also  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  I  have  been  elected  12  times— 11 
times  to  Congress  and  once  by  tlie  people 
to  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  therefore  have  almost 
parallel  service. 

I  have  kept  the  confidence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  as  he  has 
kept  mine,  for  a  sub=;tontinl  period  of 
time. 

I  have  never  known  a  finer  man.  I  have 
never  known  a  man  v.ho  Ls  more  distin- 
guished by  his  complete  fairness  and  his 
total  Integrity.  He  has  in  evei-y  instance 
put  the  interests  of  the  country  above 
any  other  consideration.  He  has  never 
stooped  to  anything  which  would  demean 
his  conduct  or  lower  the  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  government.  He  is  not  only 
a  kind  man,  but  a  thoughtful  man— his 
tribute  to  his  dear  wife  is  one  more  indi- 
cation of  that. 

There  will  be,  I  am  .sure,  other  occa- 
sions to  speak  more  at  length.  Thi.s  is  sad 
news  for  me  and  sad  news  for  his  col- 
leagues and  for  the  countiy.  We  believe 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  indis- 
pensable man.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  there  are  some  people  whose  serv- 
ices are  so  great  that  the  very  thought  of 
the  termination  of  those  services  Is  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  loss  too  va.st  to  be  smoothly 
or  swiftly  measured. 

I  extend  to  Mikk  Mansfield  and  to 
Maureen  my  warmest  good  wishes.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  buy  back  some 
part  of  their  lives  for  themselves,  to  re- 
deem that  which  people  in  polftics  all  lose 
in  one  degree  or  another — the  Joy  of  see- 
ing their  children  and  their  grandchil- 
dren grow  up.  I  believe  that  when  Mikf. 
has  made  a  judgment  of  this  kind,  we 
must  all  respect  it  while  we  unanimously 
regret  it. 

My  heart  is  too  full  to  sav  more  at  tliLs 
time.  All  I  can  say  Ls,  may  the  God  of  all 
mercies,  the  Lord  of  aU  love,  the  Chief- 
tain of  the  Universe  ever  ?uard  and  keep 
in  health  and  happineso  the  dloiingniahed 
majority  leader  and  his  family. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prei.idcnt, 
I  regret  that  our  d'stiiisrui.^hf-a  majority 
leader  ha.s  decided  not  to  nui  for  re- 
election. I  feel  the  .•-ime  today  as  I  lei* 
last  fall  when  iie  first  toicl  me  thar  he 
would  not  run  for  reelection  a'  the  end 
of  his  present  term. 

He  has  been  an  onLstftrdinfr  US 
Senator. 

He  has  been  an  o.itvtandin.L'  malority 
leader.  He  hus  held   that  offi.ie  lon.tr 


than  has  any  other  majority  leader  In 
the  history  of  the  U.8.  Senate. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  states- 
man who  has  made  many  contributions 
to  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  worked  with  Mike  MANsriEU) 
now  for  almost  BVz  years  In  the  leader- 
ship, first  a.s  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference,  and  then  as  whip. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  compatible 
friend,  a  more  congenial  man,  or  a  more 
honorable    human    bein^    than    Mike 

Mi^NSFIELP. 

He  Ls  a  man  who  has  given  unstint- 
ingly  of  his  time,  of  his  talents,  and  of 
his  iitrcngth.  He  is  a  Senate  man.  and 
tjie  Senate  will  miss  Mike  Mansfield 
V, I-.tn  he  k'a\cs  this  Chamber. 

Shakespeare  >aid,  in  a  line  in  Henr:* 
vni: 

He  wad  a.  .-scholar,  aiid  a  ripe  iijic!  good  one; 
Exceeding  wl^e,  fair-spolitn,  and  pcrsuad- 

In  liiy  judyment  those  lines  truly  be- 
fit Mike  M.4nsfield. 

Erma  and  I  extend  our  good  wishes  t<> 
Mike  and  to  his  charming,  lovely,  and 
gracious  wife,  Maureen,  and  we  join  the 
hope  that  God's  blessings  will  be  upon 
them  each  and  every  day. 

Here  was  a  man.  Whence  cometh  an- 
other? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
u-k  untiiiimoiis  consent  that  the  time 
jiuunall:.-  allotted  to  me  may  be  assigned 
to  the  Scriators  who  may  wish  to  sptdk 
OP  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1957.  the  year  our 
majority  leader  was  elected  majority 
whip.  Since  that  time  our  association 
and  relationship  has  been  intimate, 
pleasant,  and  cordial.  Mike  Mansfield 
is  one  man  that  every  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  loves,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal party  or  regardless  of  political  philos- 
ophy. He  always  comports  himself  with 
an  innate  sense  of  fairness,  honor.  Integ- 
rity, sympathy,  and  n  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

Tiie  JLb  of  majority  leader  is  indeed 
a  dimcult  one.  We  have  100  individuals 
in  thLs  body  and  sometimes  their  ideas, 
sometimes  their  thoughts,  sometimes 
their  philosophies,  sometimes  their  en- 
!?agcments  are  at  total  variance  with 
what  the  busines.s  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
.sliould  be. 

MiKK  huii  rit  I  L-r  deterred  one  iota  from 
his  sense  ol  honor,  duty,  and  dignity  iii 
carrying  out  his  respon.sibilitics  in  tiiis 
c.-:cet'diugly  cUfficult  tac.k. 

I  knew  of  no  man  in  public  life  today 
ir.ore  b-^lov.-j  r-v.d  re.s-ected  by  hi^  col- 
leat;ue.s. 

I  per.vonally  deeply  repret  hrs  decision 
to  retjve  as  a  M.mber  of  thf  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  '-efipcft  his  right  to  do  so.  I  wish 
for  Ilim  and  hi^.  lovely  wife,  Maureen, 
continued  health,  h:ippincss.  and  God's 
)- iiiciani  e. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  m> 
privilege  to  see  Mike  M^wsfield  .sworn 
in  i.  .  I'lember  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  \\a.><  bf;,inning  my  fifth  \ear  in  the 


House  when  the  new  Congressman  ar- 
rived from  Montana. 

I  add  to  the  words  that  have  been 
spoken  about  Mike  Mansfield.  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  asset  or  characteristic 
that  any  public  ofiElclal  can  have  Is  one  of 
honesty  and  reliability. 

Mike  Mansfield's  word  is  always  good. 
When  he  asked  something  or  stated 
something  in  reference  to  the  program, 
or  in  reference  to  any  matter  in  which 
another  Member  was  Interested,  you 
could  rely  on  what  Mike  Mansfield  told 
you. 

I  admire  him  for  his  dedication  to 
duty,  his  faithful  attendance,  and  all 
the  other  splendid  characteristics  that  he 
possesses.  He  will  be  missed  around  thle 
place,  and  I  wLsh  for  him  and  his  loved 
ones  a  future  that  Is  more  happy,  fas- 
cinating, and  challenging  than  they  dare 
expect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these 
things  always  become  cumulative  and 
no  one  suffers  more  than  Mike  Mans- 
field. I  rise  only  becau.se  of  the  deep 
affection  I  have  for  him,  just  as  Hugh 
ScoTT  found  It  so  difficult  to  restrain 
himself  in  .similar  circumstances. 

I  am  about  his  vintage  In  age,  and  It 
makes  me  think  an  awful  lot  about  my 
own  life  just  to  hear  him,  because  I 
i-Copcct  him  and,  indeed,  love  him  so 
much. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  state  in  a  sen- 
tence what  I  think  of  a  man  with  whom  I 
have  sei-ved  for  so  long,  it  is  that  he  has 
that  rare  and  Indefinable  ability  to  main- 
tain, in  a  way  which  is  really  unique,  the 
fidelity  to  his  own  views  and  his  own 
principles.  Yet  I  have  never  seen  by  word, 
deed,  inflection,  or  tone,  the  slightest  dis- 
approval of  the  views  of  anyone  else,  not- 
withstanding how  deeply  he  may  have 
disa^;reed:  and,  indeed,  the  facilitation 
of  the  action  that  should  be  taken  by 
those  who,  I  know  in  his  deepest  heart, 
he  thought  were  making  the  greatest 
mistakes,  if  that  was  to  be  the  view  of 
the  Senate. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  man,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  country  and  the  world 
shotild  know  it.  Just  as  they  have  learned 
after  his  coming  In,  so  they  should  know 
it  hi  his  going  out. 

I  am  deeply  moved  and  touched  by 
what  he  said  about  Maureen.  This  Is  one 
of  the  profoundest  debts  of  his  life  obvi- 
ously, and  he  has  given  us  the  rare  priv- 
ileges of  sharing  it  with  us. 

And  so  for  my  wife,  Marlon,  and  mj'- 
.«elf,  I  simply  wish  him  great  happiness 
and  very  fruitful  llvinsf.  I  hope  he  will 
not,  as  so  many  Members  do,  feel  self- 
conscious  about  coming  back.  This  I 
think  would  be,  I  say  to  my  colleague,  a 
M  eat  dLsservice  to  us,  to  deprive  us  of  his 
company,  his  companionship,  and  indeed 
his  fellowship. 

I  know  he  i.";  Foing  to  .lead  a  rich  life. 
We  are  not  talkiner  about  a  man  who  is 
pn-ssinr  out  of  events  or  the  picture,  and  I 
iiope  he  will  feel  very  free  to  share  his 
wisdoin  anl  views  not  only  with  the 
Cvjunirv  but  with  us  and  that  life  will  be 
;i  :->  <4cnd  to  him  as  he  ha^  been  tu  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep- 
ly saddened  at  the  news  Uial  Senator 
Mansfield  v  111  not  seek  reelection  to  the 
Senate  and  that  he  will  retire  fiom  tlif 
Senate  at  the  end  of  ht<?  preseTit  term. 
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Unquestionably,  Senator  Mansfield 
w  ould  be  reelected  if  he  should  choose  to 
stand  again  for  election.  Bfe  would  be  re- 
elected almost  by  acclamation. 

I  met  Senator  Mansfield  on  January  3, 
1969.  when  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
flora  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  had  a 
Df^mocratio  conference  or  caucus  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  Senate  at  noon. 
I  remember  things  that  Senator  Mahs- 
riELD  said  in  that  caucus  that  impressed 
me  so  much.  He  said,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  say,  that  every  Senator  is  the 
equal  of  every  other  Senator,  that  we  are 
a  Senate  of  eqiials.  He  also  said,  and  this 
was  contrary  to  what  I  had  understood 
the  cust<Hn  or  role  here  to  be,  that  any 
Senator  might  feel  free  to  engage  In  de- 
bates in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate,  that 
there  would  be  no  period  during  which  a 
Senator  should  be  seldom  seen  and  never 
heard  from  here  in  the  Chamber. 

He  also  said  that  there  was  no  party 
position  and  no  effort  to  bind  Members 
of  the  Senate  from  voting  their  convic- 
tions here  in  the  Chamber— that  im- 
pressed me  so  much — that  every  Sena- 
tor should  vote  his  convictions  and  stand 
lor  the  principles  in  which  he  believed. 

Later,  within  the  next  2  or  3  days,  an 
issue  presented  Itself  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber, where  an  effort  was  made  to  amend 
Uie  Senate  rules  and  the  then  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  present  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hump- 
hrey) ,  i-uled  that  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  the  session  could 
change  the  rules  by  majority  vote  and 
that  cloture  could  be  invoked  by  a 
majority  vote.  He  made  that  ruling.  The 
vote  was  a  majority,  but  it  was  not  a 
two-thirds  majority,  as  required  by  the 
mles. 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Holland,  who  was  man- 
aging the  side  that  was  in  opposition  to 
Uie  change  in  the  rule;  and  the  distln- 
euished  majority  leader  voted  to  overrule 
the  Chair  and  to  hold  that  it  did  take  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  invoke  cloture. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  my  admira- 
tion for  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er was  growing  by  leaps  and  boimds.  So, 
too,  my  admiration  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  continued  to  grow,  because 
here  is  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of 
character,  a  man  of  modest^',  an  unas- 
siuning,  an  humble  man. 

He  has  served  as  majority  leader  long- 
er than  any  other  majority  leader  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Senate.  He  has  been  fair. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  issues  be- 
fore the  Senate,  but  that  has  not  kept  me 
from  admiring  the  majority  leader  tre- 
mendously. This  man  has  such  great  In- 
tegrity, such  great  character  that  he  cer- 
tainly has  been  one  of  the  factors  and 
ioixe.s  that  hsis  made  this  body  a  great 
deliberative  body. 

His  leaving  the  Senate  will  deprive  tlie 
Se'iale  of  much  of  its  luster.  The  Senate 
■•".ill  be  ft  less  great  body  because  of  the 
departure  from  this  Chamber  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

My  wife,  Maryon.  and  I  wish  for  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  his  charming  wife, 
-Maureen,  the  best  of  health,  a  rewarding 
life  in  their  days  of  retirement.  Although 
Senator  Mansfield  will  depart  from  this 
Chamber,  hLs  record,  the  great  influence 


he  has  had  in  this  Cliamber,  will  live 
on  and  on. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  rumor 
has  been  floating  arotmd  all  morning 
that  this  decision  was  about  to  be  an- 
noimced  some  time  today.  Somehow,  I 
have  had  a  premonition  for  some  weeks 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
aheady  had  made  up  his  muid  to  end 
his  Senate  career. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  special 
way  to  express  my  sense  of  loss,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  special  way  to 
articulate  the  historic  place  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  made  for  himself  in  the 
annals  of  the  Senate  and  the  coimtry. 

Most  of  my  recollections  at  the  outset 
are  personal.  Z  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1959,  having  Just  ended  4  years  of  service 
as  QoventOT  of  my  State  and  feeling 
overwhelmed  by  my  relative  insignifi- 
cance in  the  n.S.  Senate,  as  a  freshman 
Seziator. 

As  has  been  his  wont  throughout  all 
the  years  I  have  been  here.  Senator 
Mansfield  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
me  feel  at  home,  not  just  as  a  friend  or 
socially  but  as  a  part  of  this  institution. 
It  has  been  his  effort  ever  since  to  make 
every  Senator,  in  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  feel  as  an  equal  to 
every  other  Senator.  I  appreciate  it.  I 
i^preciated  it  especially  in  those  early  2 
or  3  years,  when  I  had  to  adjust  to  being 
a  Senator,  after  haAing  been  Governor  of 
my  State. 

I  would  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  one  sense.  He 
expressed  the  feeling  that  the  Senate  will 
be  a  lesser  place  when  Senator  Mansfield 
departs.  I  think  that  because  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  leadership,  because  of  the 
contribution  he  lias  made  to  the  shape 
uid  growth  of  this  Chamber,  the  Senate 
will  be  a  greater  place  than  it  was  when 
he  assumed  leadership  a  dozen  years  ago. 

I  enjoyed  a  couple  of  years  under  the 
leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  it 
was  a  different  kind  of  leadership.  It 
was  hailed  as  strong  leadership,  as  it 
was.  But  I  think  the  Senate  required  a 
different  kind  of  leadership  thereafter, 
and  Senator  Mansfield  has  risen  to  the 
demands  of  the  times.  He  recognized  that 
the  Senate  can  be  gi-eat  if  it  is  possible 
for  each  Senator  to  rise  to  his  or  her  own 
potential.  So  he  has  been  willing  to  dele- 
gate responsiblUties  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  encouraged  Senators  to 
take  initiative,  to  develop  leadership,  and 
to  fight  for  then-  points  of  view,  whether 
or  not  they  agree  with  his,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  tuidertaken  to 
drum  home  to  us  wliat  we  individually 
may  not  have  always  realized,  that  our 
individual  performance  and  behavior  are 
more  important  to  the  future  of  tlie 
Senate  and  its  viability  as  a  pohtlcal 
institution  at  this  time,  when  all  politi- 
cal institutions  are  the  subject  of  public 
csmicism  and  distrust,  Uian  anythuig  a 
single  strong  leader  might  do. 

I  have  heard  the  criticisms  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  leadership — that  he  does  not 
assert  himself  in  the  way  that  otliers  did 
before  him;  but  I  think  that  Senator 
Mansfield's  kind  of  leadership  was  the 
right  kind  at  the  right  time,  and  that  his 
12  years  of  leadership  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  period  when  the  Senate  rose 
to  ite  potential  to  a  greater  degree  than 


before.  Not  that  we  do  not  have  our 
sl'iortcomiugs  as  an  institution  today.  We 
do.  But  I  think  those  shortcomings  can 
be  overcome  best  if  we  follow  the  Mans- 
field formula  of  trusting  to  the  ability 
and  potential  of  tiie  Senators  the  people 
send  here  to  make  this  institution  truly 
repi-esentative  of  our  people,  truly  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs,  and  truly  effec- 
tive in  acting  in  their  behalf. 

So  I  say  to  Mike  how  much  I  have 
appreciated  his  friendship,  how  much  I 
wiU  miss  him,  and  how  much  I  aK>re- 
ciate  his  historical  significance.  He  has 
been  a  great  leader. 

Jilr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  oth- 
er Members  in  expressing  my  profound 
sorrow  that  Mike  Mansfield  has  chosen 
not  to  run  again. 

This  man  has  jealously  guarded  the 
rights  of  t]s  all  in  this  body,  regardless 
of  party  or  philosophic  di^rasition.  He 
has  been  a  real  champion  of  the  Senate, 
but  never  an  apologist  for  the  Senate.  He 
has  had  the  capacity  for  analysis  of  this 
body  and  for  criticism  of  It.  I  think  this 
has  caused  us  to  repair  to  our  consciences 
on  many,  many  occasions. 

Much  cotild  be  said  about  what  an 
evenhanded  and  fair  man  he  is.  about 
his  impeccable  intellectual  insight,  hLs 
integrity,  the  fact  that  everyone  who 
knows  him  vsdues  his  word  and  trust.  He 
has  dime  much  for  us. 

I  agree  strongly  witii  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  the  Senate  is  a  much  bet- 
ter place  because  Mike  Mansfield  passed 
this  way.  All  of  us  can  think  better  of 
ourselves  because  we  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  body  with  him. 

I  simidy  will  leave  him  with  what  we 
are  given  to  say  in  the  Southwest  in 
these  circiunstances:  Vaya  con  Dios. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  prob- 
ably the  least  qualified  in  this  Chamber, 
being  the  yoimgest  in  the  Chamber,  to 
speak  to  the  past  accomplishments  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  But  I  can  say 
that  I  sincerely  regret  that  he  is  going 
to  retire. 

He  has  been  a  great  personal  help  to 
me,  as  he  has  to  many  people  in  Uiis 
Chamber,  I  suspect.  I  will  not  speak  to 
that  aspect  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, but  I  will  mention  something  that 
I  mentioned,  coincidentally,  in  a  speech 
in  Idaho  last  weekend. 

The  reporters  asked  me  what  I  tliought 
about  the  Senate  and  what  I  tiiought 
about  tlie  integrity  of  elected  officials.  I 
said  the  best  example  I  could  give  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  is  a  man  who  I 
think  has  more  integrity  in  his  little 
finger  than  most  men  I  have  met  have 
in  their  entue  bodies,  and  that  is  tiie 
Senator  from  Montfuia. 

I  have  not  been  around  particularly 
long,  Senator  Mansfield,  but  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  long  time  before  I 
meet  another  man  with  the  kind  of  in- 
tegi-ity  you  have.  If  there  is  anyUung 
that  is  lacking  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
this  country  today,  it  is  men  of  integrity 
of  the  caUber  that  you  have,  which 
makes  people  believe  what  they  say,  and 
no  one  doubts  that  they  mean  what  they 
say,  and  sm'ely  you  have  done  that.  If 
you  have  done  noUiing  else  in  your  en- 
tire time  in  the  U.S.  Senate  but  convince 
all  of  us  who  have  served  with  you  and 
still  sene  with  you.  and  the  people  who 
deal  with  you,  that  you  ha'.'e  that  one 
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quality,  you  have  accomplished  more 
thin  I  ever  will  In  that  one  aspect  and 
more  than  many  of  us  ever  will  have  a 
chance  to  do. 

I  wish  you  were  not  retiring.  I  believe 
that  many  people  in  thid  country  confute 
the  relative  merits  of  age  and  youth.  You 
obviously  have  your  personal  reasor.^;  for 
retiring.  I  hope  it  is  n'^t  becau.'>e  you  thir.k 
that  jou  do  not  have  the  time  and  eii- 
erfiv  to  put  in  and  beca'i'-e  you  think 
people  are  lOoking  for  younf-'er  peopl-^. 
Some  younger  people  a.-i'  no^  looking  fci- 
more  younger  people.  We  a  .-e  looldng  for 
people  of  your  at;c.  who  in  fart  have  the 
wisdom  ^nd  the  expeTion<e  of  time  to 
tell  u.s  what  we  should  be  doing,  rnthr  r 
than  looking  for  the  «;o-cr.lled  new  lead- 
ers, such  as  myself,  v  ho  dn  not  have  tjuj 
experience. 

I  really  am  sorry  you  firr  retlrinc.  I 
wish  you  were  not  doing  tint,  but  I  thank 
you  for  your  friendshii)  and  I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  countrv  are  bet  ler  placi  s 
for  your  having  been  here. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre  ider.t,  I  ri-"* 
to  express  my  regrets  uoon  the  retiring 
of  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  ATontan.'i  at  the  rod  ni  ;he  pre.  '"•nt 
.session. 

I  came  to  the  8en«'e  in  iPt5  and  he 
wu.s  a  Member  of  this  body  ;!i  that  time. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  oi  knowin'.^ 
him  well  .nnd  working  wifli  him  in  ell 
matters  since  that  time 

I  have  looked  upon  the  Senator  from 
Montana  as  being  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple, as  being  a  man  of  qu.ility.  He  wa.~. 
a  teacher  prior  to  his  corning  here.  We 
had  a  teacher  at  the  Uiiiversity  of  Souilx 
Carolma  who  knew  him  well.  Dr.  Turn- 
bull,  who  .s\jpported  Senate  Mansfiftd 
m  Montana,  .so  I  was  told,  and  he  told 
me  what  a  splendid  m.^Ti  Mikk  M.\ns- 
rrELD  wi^'j 

I  have  found  that  to  be  ti  le  xlie  Sh.- 
ator  from  Montana  L^  a  man  of  chai'ar- 
ter  and  integrity  and.  above  all  'luaJitie.^. 
these  should  come  fir.-it.  He  In  a  man  of 
com'age.  I  have  not  agveetl  with  him  on 
a  great  many  thlng?r>  especially  in  some 
matter?  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  but  I  respect  his  position  I  know 
he  is  sincere  and,  therefore  one  can  dif- 
fer with  people  without  being  ohjection- 
able. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  rapa,(ity.  I  think 
in  his  leadership  here  in  the  Senate — 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  longc^^t  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  Senate  as  majoiitv  leader — 
he  has  typified  outstanding  leadership 
and  he  is  a  man  whom  I  have  foimd  t'> 
be  coiuieou.=;  on  all  occasions  To  me  tha' 
is  very  import*int  bef^ause  I  think  it  is 
inexcusable  for  a  man  in  hi^.h  position 
not  to  be  coi'.rteous.  As  a  lawyer  I  h-xve 
seen  .some  judges,  especially  some  Feder.,1 
judges,  who  would  embarrass  lawyer.s 
and  jurors.  I  thought  it  vvas  inexcusablt 

I  have  seen  others  in  high  positions 
flaunt  their  power  at  times  or  be  ario- 
;,'ant  with  the  power  veste<l  in  thmi  and 
I  thought  that  was  inevfu-sable 

B\it  the  distinguished  Sen  i  tor  from 
Montana  has  alwavs  been  humble,  he 
has  been  genteel,  he  has  been  courteous 
t,o  his  fellow  Senat/)rs  and  with  others 
with  whom  he  has  come  m  contact.  I  fee) 
the  Senate  is  lo.sine  a  very  important 
person  in  his  departing  from  the  Senate 
this  year. 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
hLs  lovely  wiie  and  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Thurmond  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
pres.s  to  them  our  very  best  wishes  for 
good  health  and  happiness  In  the  future. 

I  At  tliis  point  Mr.  Helms  assumed  the 
CliEiir.l 

Mr.  nARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  th' 
i-  the  saddest  day  in  the  short  period  of 
time  tlial  I  l.nc  been  privileged  to  be  m 
the  Senate  A>  much  as  I  respect  th»- 
i£.isons  for  the  Senator  irom  Montana's 
doriion.  I  find  ihcm.  along  with  all  of 
mv  colleai^ups,  deeoly  regn  ttable. 

I  suggest  tiiat  If  future  eeneratioi- 
seek  a  st.indard  of  fairness,  ju-tlce.  and 
conscience  tiiev  can  look  no  fm'ther  tlirn 
the  career  ol  tlv  Senntor  from  Montan." 
'Mr.  Manspiulu*.  I  think  he  represents 
whal   is  truly  KU.it  „ho!it  th.'s  ccujitry. 

Mr.  F"ORb.  Mr.  Pre;  ident,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  grent 
r'  iU  troni  Montana.  I  am  not  as  artici- 
late  as  many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  wM  ■ 
I  iiad  tlio  ab;iity  t<.  paint  a  word  iJcturc 
abf.nt  my  per.sonal  tee'nus  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

I  vill  .-imply  t^av  tlmt  ho  is  what  ih.- 
countiy  wants  Cjngre.vs  to  be.  Whilo  ho 
may  depart  from  this  Chamber  in  bocsy. 
his  spirit  will  never  leave,  and  the  .ster- 
ling inil'ience  that  he  leaves  will  be  a  re- 
minder for  a  long,  long  time  that  this 
co.mtry  can  produce  a  man  who  letain.- 
liis  ohnracter,  retains  his  integrity,  and 
will  be  fair,  vnicli  is  vvxWy  what  lir 
ninie  this  couairy  gi  eat. 

lam  one  of  the  new  ones  wiio  felt  hi 
i.  "id  o!  steadiness  guiding  me  in  those 
first  da\s  to  see  that  I  approached  tlic 
problems  we  faced  In  the  be-t  pofisiblo 
f'titude. 

I  am  ijrateful  to  M:ke  Mansfield  and 
hopelullv,  because  of  him  I  can  do  tliost: 
things  tliat  will  make  me  a  better  man 
a  bett»  r  US.  Senator,  in  order  to  make 
tins  country  greater. 

Mr.  President.  I  expro.s,-,  to  him  ai.!' 
10  his  family  mv  wl.sh  for  a  Ufe  of  hap- 
l)in<:.ss  because  I  know  he  will  have  mem- 
ories thi  t  will  brinu  iiim  roses  in  De- 
rembe!' 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
brt  vit\  of  my  remarks  is  in  reverse  rela- 
tionsliij-.  to  tile  enormity  of  my  regard  f<;r 
th«  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 

The  highest  compliment  I  can  pay  a 
fi  ;end  is  to  say  that  he  is  a  humble,  gen- 
tle. Christian  man.  a  gentleman  in  ali 
his  activities.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Is  such  a  man  and  he  will  be  mi.s.s.  vl 
:;'.  Die  Senate. 

Mr  GHIFri.N.  ^]l•  President,  there  i.~ 
liMle  thit  one  can  add  to  the  words  ihat 
have  potiri'd  out  from  the  hearts  of  tlic 
c'lleacues  of  Senator  Mike  MANSFirtD 
this  inornint-  This  is  a  sad  day  fov  Uie 
Senate,  it  is  a  sad  dav  lor  Montana:  and 
it  is  a  sad  day  for  tlie  members  of  the 
press  corps  who  have  also  rrown  to  lo\e 
MrKE  Mansfield.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sad  day 
for  the  entire  counti-y  as  we  (  ontemplale 
tno  Senate  withotit  MniE  Mansfield.  h:s 
fellowship  and  his  leadership. 

As  I  th'nk  about  the  various  reason - 
w  hv  we  love  iiim,  many  of  his  character- 
istics ( ome  to  mind:  his  integrity  and  his 
crnnage  as  well  a«  the  fact  that  he  i-s 
a  humble  man 

It  is  Interestjng  that  Mike  Mansfield. 
the  leader   is  often  In  the  backgroimd, 


urging  his  colleagues,  whether  they  be 
Republloans  or  Democrats,  foi-ward  into 
the  pipture  or  the  spotlight. 

I  recently  became  aware  that  Mum  has 
served  as  Senate  majority  leader  longer 
than  anyone  In  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  very  much  like  Mike  Mans- 
fiet  n  that  when  the  day  came  that  he 
exceeded  the  recoi-d,  he  did  not  mention 
it  to  anyfcwdy;  and  it  was  quite  a  while 
thereafter  before  somebody  happened  to 
be  looking  at  tlie  record  books  and  dis- 
covered it. 

Many  of  our  treat  men  have  been 
humble  meu.  Humbleness  and  greatne<y; 
go  togctli3>-.  end  this  humble  man  from 
Montana  i-  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
h-vz  .vcr  scr  ed  v.\  tills  body. 

1  particuiarly  appreciate  tlie  f.u;t  that 
in  hi.s  leadership  m  the  Senate,  while  he 
ha.s  always  lx.'en  a  good  Democrat,  he  has 
h.  ,'M  .us  nonpartisan  a  Democrat  as  he 
cou'd  possibly  be.  In  fact,  I  think  his  title 
really  has  not  been  majority  leader  but 
mthe;-  leader  of  the  Senate;  and  this, 
v.iLhout  question,  has  endeared  him  to 
tfiOK^  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  particr.- 
lari.v. 

I  think  another  of  his  endea.ing  cha*-- 
}! uteris;  ios  is  the  lact  that  he  has  siicb 
Ions  ansv.ers  to  tlie  questions  that  people 
ask  hin.  particularly  the  press.  His 
answers  are  often  'Yep'  and  "Nope" 
straigiittorward.  no  bet-.tin(j  about  the 
bu-sh ;  hjne-u,  straight  from  tlie  shoulder, 
.straight  from  the  heat,  straight  as  an 
arrow.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  but  a 
man  who.  when  lie  ."^peaks,  has  tiie  Sen- 
ate :md  the  country  listening. 

He  has  had  a  varied  career.  J  V/a=;  in- 
terested to  discover  tliat  as  a  younger 
man  he  had  served  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  military  service.  He  was  a  mine.-, 
a  teaclier.  and  now  he  is  a  statesman 

Whilo  we  are  sad  and  regret  the  fact 
that  he  will  be  leaving  us,  I  think  that 
perhaps  we  sliould  also  be  pleased  and 
happy  that  he  and  Maureen  are  saving 
some  years  to  do  some  of  the  pe'-soml 
things  tl'ey  would  like. 

I  jom  in  this  salute  to  tlie  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  wish  him  and  his 
wife  many  happy  years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  greatest  kindness  we  can  extend 
*o  (he  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  at  this 
tune  is  to  avoid  a  prolonged  period  of 
spealuiJij.  Our  sentiinenU  are  sincere  and 
ea'.h  of  us  wisiics  to  express  them,  but 
Uic  sentiment  Is  jast  as  important 
H lietlier  e.xoiessed  briefly  or  at  lengtli. 

I  think  we  each  simply  want  Mike  to 
know  tliat  we  value  his  leadership  and 
will  mi.j.s  liis  presence.  He  has  been  true 
to  hie  convirtions,  steadfast  in  tiie  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  loyal  to  his  party 
while  being  proud  of  his  State  of  Mon- 
tana a.nd  lier  people.  But  above  and  \k- 
hind  all  thi-^  he  has  maintained  his  de- 
vi.'tiou  to  his  pruiciples  and  his  countr> 
As  a  newer  Member  I  have  been  partic- 
ularl\  appreciative  for  his  consideration 
and  fairnes.s  even  when  liis  great  pa- 
tience has  been  tested.  But  this  thould 
not  be  an  occasion  tinged  with  sadiieis 
but  one  of  joy — Joy  In  the  well-deserved 
and  hard-earned  plaudits,  joy  in  Uie 
knowledge  that  he  has  served  long  and 
well,  and  Joy  in  tlie  expectation  of  the 
rich  and  rewarding  days  that  lie  .^hc3d 
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We  all  Join  In  wishing  you,  Mqce,  and 
your  wife  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  could  weep,  it  woold  we«)  today 
at  the  announcwnent  of  BIike  Mans- 
field's retirement. 

No  one  in  this  body  personifies  more 
nearly  than  Mike  Mahsfiblo  the  ideal 
of  the  Senate.  Wisdom,  integrity,  com- 
passion, fairness,  himianity— Ihese  vir- 
tues are  his  daily  life.  He  inspired  all  of 
us,  Democrat  and  Republican,  by  his 
unequalled  example.  He  could  stretch 
this  institution  beyond  its  ordinary  abil- 
ity, as  easily  as  he  could  shame  it  for 
failing  to  meet  its  responsibiUty. 

He  has  been  a  fine  majority  leader, 
perhaps  the  best  the  Senate  has  ever 
had.  All  of  us  wish  a  happy  and  long  and 
satisfying  retirement  for  Mike  and  his 
wife  Maureen.  He  knows  that  we  shall 
miss  his  friendship  as  much  as  we  shall 
miss  his  leadership. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  o\xc 
distinguished  nwijority  leader.  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  has  announced  that  he 
will  retire  at  the  conclusion  of  his  present 
term  of  service  In  the  Soiate.  I  shall 
greatly  miss  his  highly  capable  leader- 
ship, his  wise  counsel,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, his  constant  presence  as  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  the  Grovemment  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American 
people  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  for  his  many 
years  of  distinguished  public  service  in 
the  cause  of  promoting  opportunities  for 
a  better  life  for  our  people  and  for  con- 
structive peace  for  all  the  peoples  of  this 
Earth.  A  quiet  but  forcefiU  and  direct 
spokesman,  he  has  had  a  direct  and  vital 
role  in  a  long  series  of  major  legislative 
accomplishments,  in  achieving  extensive 
reforms  toward  making  Congress  and  the 
Government  more  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible, and  in  charting  new  directions 
in  national  policies  that  have  been  vitally 
needed  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  people  of  Montana  repeatedly 
have  shown  their  respect  and  warm  re- 
gard for  this  fine  good  vaan,  electing  him 
to  tlie  House  of  Representatives  in  1942, 
where  he  served  for  five  successive  terms, 
and  electing  him  to  the  Senate  in  1952, 
where  he  has  been  returned  by  significant 
pliu'aUties  in  every  subsequent  election. 
Bom  in  1903,  he  seiwed  in  the  Navy  in 
WtJFiasVar  I.  and  later  joined  the  Army 
and  tlien  the  Marine  Corps,  where  he  saw 
duty  in  the  Far  East.  Returning  to 
Montana,  he  worked  as  a  miner  and  later 
as  an  engineer.  His  determined  pursuit 
of  higher  education  resulted  in  the  award 
of  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  by  Montana 
Slate  University  in  Missoula  and  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  by  UCLA.  For  10  years  he 
v>  as  professor  of  Latin  American  and  Far 
Ea.'^tern  history  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versiiy— now  the  University  of  Montana, 
wiiere  he  retains  permanent  tenure  as 
professor  of  history. 

Mike  Mansfield's  capabilities  were 
recognized  early  in  the  Senate.  Within 
4  years  he  was  elected  majority  whip, 
and  in  1961,  as  well  as  in  every  succeed- 
ing Congress,  he  was  elected  as  majority 
leader.  It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
work  with  him  as  majority  whip  during 
1961-64 — a    time    of    great   hopes    and 


challenges  in  our  Nation;  a  time  which 
saw  the  enactment  ^f  historic  civil  rights 
legislAtion,  progress  in  meeting  vital 
needs  ol  our  people  in  education,  health 
cfure,  and  housing  and  In  combatting  the 
ravages  of  poverty  on  people  who  for 
too  long  had  been  forgotten;  and  a  time 
which  presented  major  threats  to  in- 
ternational peace,  and  yet  at  ttie  same 
time,  vital  opportunities  for  new  initia- 
tives in  foreign  relations,  including  the 
Peace  Corps  and  an  international  agree- 
ment toward  controlling  the  Peace  Corps 
imd  an  international  agreement  toward 
controlling  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

But  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  has  re- 
sponsibly exercised  his  position  as  ma- 
jority leader  to  chart  further  new  direc- 
tions in  America's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  he  was  an 
early  exponent  of  revision  in  U.S.  policies 
toward  the  Par  East — ^in  paiiacular,  to- 
ward the  People's  Republic  of  China.  He 
has  constantly  stressed  the  work  of 
peace,  noting  the  need  for  unilateral 
U.S.  actions  as  well  as  multilateral  ap- 
proaches. He  strongly  supported  ending 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  has  called  for  a  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  arguing  that  "the  world 
is  headed  back  toward  constructive  hu- 
man purpose  in  its  major  international 
relationships."  At  the  same  time,  draw- 
ing from  his  rich  and  varied  experience, 
including  his  service  in  1951  as  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  Sixth  Session  m 
Paris  where  he  engaged  in  strong  de- 
bates with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  An- 
drei VlshJnsky,  Mike  Mansfield  has 
maintained  a  clear  vision  of  the  require- 
ments of  national  security  and  balance- 
of-power  relationships,  while  nations, 
competing  in  the  advancement  of  their 
vital  interests,  simultaneously  piu-sue 
pragmatic  mutual  interests. 

As  majority  leader,  Senator  Mans- 
field has  consistently  viewed  his  posi- 
tion as  one  requiring  effective  coopera- 
tion with  the  President  in  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibility  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation.  But  he  has  also  asserted  the  joint 
responsibihty  of  the  majority  leader  to 
serve  and  represent  the  majority  party 
in  the  Senate — and  this  includes  speak- 
ing out  on  behalf  of  the  majority  party's 
own  concepts  of  our  national  priorities. 
From  his  leadership  position,  as  well  as 
in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  he  has 
fought  to  maintain  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  of  the  purse 
that  belong  to  Congress,  and  he  played  a 
key  role  in  the  enactment  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  His  view  of  the  real 
priorities  of  our  Nation  is  reflected  in 
his  consistent  support  of  measures  to  ex- 
pand educational  opportunities  and  pro- 
vide better  health  care  for  our  people,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  persons, 
and  to  help  elderly  people  know  a  life  of 
dignity  and  decency.  He  has  helped  to 
advance  the  frontiers  of  our  national 
perception  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws — ^for  blacks,  for  Indians,  and 
for  youth  who  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

Finally,  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field has  been  a  vital  force  for  reform  of 


government  bureaucracy  and  in  the 
functioning  of  Congress.  The  present 
democratic  procedures  in  the  Senate  in 
the  designation  of  conunittee  chairmen, 
in  the  nomination  of  Soiators  to  com- 
mittees, and  in  opening  the  doors  of  com- 
mittee meetings  are  in  large  measure 
the  result  of  Senator  Mansfield's  initi- 
atives. Working  long  hours  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  he  has  continuously  en- 
deavored to  see  the  work  of  the  Senate 
carried  through  with  dignity,  with 
mutual  respect  Among  the  Members,  and 
with  attention  to  the  constraints  of  time, 
so  that  each  session  of  the  Congress  may 
reflect  a  responsible  record  of  legislative 
accomplishmoit  by  the  Senate.  And,  re- 
flecting a  deep  concern  over  election 
campaign  procedures,  Soiator  Mansfield 
has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  and  took  a  vital 
part  in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974. 

I  have  been  proud  to  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfieu).  I  know  that  all  Members  join 
me  In  extending  him  our  warm  best 
wishes  for  the  future.  No  tribute  can  be 
adequate  to  the  greatness  of  this  man. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  the  scope  and 
strength  oi  his  accomplishments  In  serv- 
ice to  his  country  that  will  remain  his 
enduring  testimonial. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi*.  President,  the 
announcement  today  of  the  retirement 
of  our  majority  leader  is  sorrowful  news 
for  the  people  of  Montana  and  of  the 
Nation.  Seldom  has  any  State  had  more 
effective  representation  than  Mike  has 
given  the  Treasure  State.  His  domestic 
votes  have  been  enlightened,  thoughtful, 
and  progressive.  And  his  knowledge  and 
leadership  in  our  Nation's  foreign  affairs 
have  been  truly  impressive. 

But  more  importantly,  Mike's  an- 
nouncement is  an  occasion  for  all  of  us 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  his  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
leadership  in  a  democratic  legislature. 
He  has  addressed  a  profound  problem — a 
problem  which  stems  from  the  slowness 
and  even  inefficiency  of  the  democratic 
process. 

If  we  are  to  strengthen  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  coequal  status  which  was 
conceived  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  and 
do  so  in  a  way  that  all  the  people  have 
an  equal  voice  through  their  legislators' 
role  m  our  Nation's  decisionmaking,  then 
we  must  all  understand  and  take  inspira- 
tion from  MncE  Mansfield's  decision  to 
make  our  internal  processes  democratic, 
rather  than  to  emulate  the  coercive, 
iron-fisted  tactics  of  some  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. Mike  taught  us  that  every 
Senator  should  be  free  to  vote  his  con- 
science, free  to  represent  his  State  as  he 
sees  fit,  fi:ee  to  dissent  without  fear  of 
punishment,  and  free  to  seek  to  influence 
his  fellow  Senators  on  a  totally  equal 
basis. 

I  believe  it  essential  that  \<e  maintain 
and  protect  that  freedom  in  the  Senate. 

No  matter  what  the  future  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  hold,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
lesson  in  leadership  which  Mike  Mans- 
field taught  us  not  be  abandoned  or 
forgotten.  The  Senate  is  eternally  in- 
debted to  him. 

It  has  been  wonderful  to  serve  xmder 
Mike   hi   the   Senate,   the   only  leader 
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through  all  my  time  in  the  Senate.  He  is 
a  great  man.  and  a  great  friend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
would  like  to  say  is  thank  you.  I  would 
like  to  be  excused  because  I  am  afraid 
ihe  Democi-ats  in  conference  will  finish 
their  meal  and  get  on  to  something  else 
before  they  face  up  to  the  main  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Helms  > .  Before  the  Senator  leaves,  if  the 
Chair  may  bend  the  rules  just  a  bit,  the 
Chair  would  say  that  he  wholeheartedly 
joins  all  the  other  Senators  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  aflfeotlon  and  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  is  and  al- 
ways has  been,  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate,  and  sincerely  re- 
grets his  decision  to  retire. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa "Mr.  Bartlett)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  HOUSE  NATURAL  GAS  BILI^-A 
CHARADE  AND  A  HOAX 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Piesident,  last 
October,  the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  a  bill  which  would  do  much  to 
solve  our  Nation's  natural  gas  problems. 
Recently,  the  House  sent  us  back  a  bill 
which  would  aggravate  tliose  same  prob- 
lems. 

Although  the  Senate-passed  bill  S.  2310 
does  not  do  as  much  as  I  believe  neces- 
sary, primarily  because  of  the  amend- 
ments by  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
a  big  step  in  the  right  direction.  Twentj'- 
one  years  of  experience  with  Federal  con- 
trols of  the  wellhead  price  of  interstate 
natural  gas  and  the  widespread  and 
woi'sening  shortages  now^  being  experi- 
enced In  the  interstate  market  testify  to 
the  failure  of  the  current  Federal  reg- 
ulatory system.  In  sharp  contrast,  short- 
ages have  been  alleviated  in  the  uru-eg- 
ulated  intrastate  mai'kets  where  gas  ex- 
ploratory and  development  activity  Ls  on 
the  upswing. 

The  Senate  bill  removes  price  controls 
on  intei-state  gas.  The  House  bill.  H.R. 
9464.  on  the  other  hand,  extends  cost- 
based  price  controls  on  the  large  gas 
producers  and  on  many  independents  to 
the  currently  unregulated  intrastate 
markets. 

According  to  its  sponsor.s,  tiie  House 
bill  is  a  compromise.  It  purports  to  de- 
regulate independent  producers.  But  be- 
cause independents  can  now  .?ell  to  the 
unregulated  intrastate  market.^,  and  be- 
cause of  numerous  definitional  problems 
and  reporting  requirements  in  the  bill. 
H.R.  9464,  would  in  fact  dere;,'ulate  very 
lew  independents.  It  is  enlightening  to 
learn  how  independent  producprs  feel 
about  the  bill.  Mr.  A.  V.  Jones,  president 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  America,  commented  .sliortly  after 
tlie bills  passage: 

.  .  .  (it)  deceives  the  cousttming  public 
because  It  would  aggravate  rather  than 
reduce  natural  gas  shortages  .  .  .  and  It 
perpettiates    a   fraud   on   independent   pro- 


ducers because  It  would  Increase  rather  than 
eliminate  regulation  of  Independents.  .  .  By 
extending  Federal  price  controls  to  the  intra- 
state market  thl«  legislation  would  dry  up 
gas  supplies  in  that  market  under  the 
same  worn  out  concept  of  cost-based  regula- 
tion which  has  caused  shortages  in  the  inter- 
state market. 

Even  though  the  bill  does  deregulate 
ti\e  price  of  some  new  gas  produced  by 
some  independents,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  independents  themselves  believe  the 
House  bill  is  no  good.  Independent  pro- 
ducers have  had  many  years  of  firsthand 
experience  with  FPC  regulation.  They 
know  why  this  partial  decontrol  will  not 
do  the  job  needed  to  solve  our  natural 
gas  problems.  But  for  the  independents 
to  realize  the  folly  of  the  House  bill  is 
not  enough.  All  Senators  should  be 
aware  of  what  the  bill  really  does  before 
our  natural  gas  crisis  becomes  a  natural 
gas  disaster. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  tlie  task 
before  us  Ls  not  small.  An  all-out  ex- 
ploratory and  development  effort  by  all 
producers  will  be  required  to  aiTest  the 
current  decline  in  gas  production. 
Although  the  independents  have  made 
and  can  continue  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  our  gas  supply.  They 
alone  are  not  able  to  do  the  job. 

The  small,  medium,  and  large  com- 
panies comprising  the  producing  segment 
of  the  petroleum  industi-y  play  different 
but  important  and  mutually  supportive 
roles  in  the  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  natural  gas.  The 
American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geol- 
ogists described  aspects  of  this  relation- 
ship as  follows ; 

Since  1969.  the  luclepeudent  segment  of 
the  petroleum  industry  has  drilled  about 
nine  out  of  every  ten  New  Field  Wildcat 
wells  in  the  United  States.  Signiflcant  ex- 
ploratory successes  during  thi.s  same  period 
were  about  two  percent,  or  alx)ut  one  out  of 
every  50  wells  drilled.  Independents  made  75 
percent  of  the  New  Field  Wildcat  discoveries. 

By  looking  at  exploratioti  results  in  the 
liglic  of  reserve  additions,  a  different  pic- 
ture emerges.  The  majors  have  discovered 
nearly  half  of  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  found 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  five 
years  with  only  25  percent  of  all  successful 
New  Field  Wildcat  discoveries.  Most  of  the 
majors'  exploration  occurred  in  the  high- 
cost  and  high-risk  environments  of  otTshore^/- 
Arctic  and  ultra-deep  inland  drilling  ^'bere 
the  average  discovery  size  has  been  substan- 
tially larger. 

It,  should  be  obvious  that  both  Independ- 
eiit.s'  and  majors'  efforts  are  vital  in  oil  and 
gas  explorations.  Each  segment  contributes 
approximately  equal  shares  of  reserves  dis- 
covered while  exploring  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent environments  of  risk  and  costs.  Thu8, 
legislative  discrimination  against  either  .seg- 
ment, will  ultimately  harm  tlie  entire  indus- 
try and  tlie  consumer.  To  begin  to  meet 
Project  Independence  goals  requires  maxi- 
mi-  iny  oil  and  gas  discoveries.  TTiis  can  only 
oe  done  by  tlie  petroleum  industry  (whlcli 
IS  'ooth  majors  and  Indfpcndeiitii  hs  a 
Alujle,  and  not  by  inclivirlual  segments. 

As  indir-fted  by  the  AAPG,  the  inde- 
pendents province  is  mo.stly  onshore  in 
tho  lower  48  States.  Beca'dse  they  liave 
lower  o\ei-iiead.  more  flexibility,  and 
quicker  responsiveness,  they  have  had 
greater  success  in  developing  marginal 
resei-voirs  in  the  onshore  areas.  However, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  mti-astate 
markets  in  the  onshore  areas  are  pres- 


ently uncontrolled,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  a  bill  which  supposedly  de- 
regulates independents,  who  are  already 
deregulated  in  most  of  the  areas  where 
wells  are  drilled,  has  received  little  sup- 
port from  independents.  Thus,  the  bill 
is  nothing  more  than  a  charade  and  a 
hoax,  designed  to  prevent  meaningful 
solutions  to  our  natural  gas  problem. 

In  fact,  because  of  numerous  defini- 
tional problems  and  reporting  require- 
ments in  the  House  bill,  independents  in 
onshore  areas  would  be  subject  to  greater 
regulation  than  they  are  currently. 

First,  if  independents  are  involved  in 
farmouts,  farm-ins,  and  joint  ventures 
with  nonindependent  producers — as  de- 
fined in  the  bill — they  are  precluded 
from  receiving  free  market  prices  from 
new  gas.  Thus,  operations  which  in  the 
I>ast  have  promoted  efDclency  and  re- 
source conservation  will  be  discouraged. 
For  example,  if  a  new  gas  field  which 
imderlies  seveml  leases  with  different 
ownerships  is  discovered  and  if  one  lease 
owner  is  a  major  and  the  others  are  in- 
dependents, unitization  of  this  new  field 
.so  that  drilling  and  producing  operations 
could  be  optimized  would  not  occur. 

Also,  a  number  of  exploratory  wells 
are  drilled  by  independents  on  leases 
owned  by  majors  under  farmout  ar- 
rangements. These  operations  would 
similarly  not  occiu".  llius,  badly  needed 
gas  which  could  be  found  and  produced 
under  these  circumstances  would  remain 
in  the  ground,  either  undeveloped  or  un- 
discovered. 

Second,  new  gas  is  defined  in  the  bill 
as  gas:  Dedicated  to  interstate  com- 
merce after  January  1,  1976;  discovered 
after  January  1,  1976;  and  produced 
from  wells  drilled  after  January  1,  1976, 
in  an  extension  of  an  existing  reservoir. 
However,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  developed  acreage  to  inde- 
pendents, exempt  sales  by  independents 
are  not  permitted  on  acreage  acquired 
after  January  1,  1976,  if  a  discovery  well 
had  been  previously  drilled  into  the 
reservoir  witliin  1  mile  onshore  and  with- 
in 2  miles  offshore.  This  provision  is 
laudatory  if  the  goal  is  to  prevent  inde- 
pendents from  receiving  current  free 
market  prices  for  gas  from  a  new  well, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  it  would 
do.  But  it  would  accomplish  this  goal 
by  discouraging  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
ploration of  leases  near  existing  fields. 
A  study  by  a  Dallas  petroleum  consult- 
ing firm  indicates  that  in  Texas  during 
1974,  82  percent  of  the  new  discoveries 
were  within  1  mile  of  the  nearest  field. 
This  provision  alone  would  nearly  elim- 
inate deregulation  of  independents  and 
would  therefore  severely  restrict  future 
exploration  and  production  of  natural 
gas. 

Third,  the  bills  definition  of  an  inde- 
pendent producer  places  a  cap  on  success. 
Notably,  it  says  that  once  an  independ- 
ent producer  finds  and  produces  enough 
gas  to  exceed  the  100  bUlion  cubic  feet 
per  year  limit,  he  can  no  longer  receive 
t)ie  fiec  market  price. 

Til  us  tlie  larger  independents  are  dis- 
couraged from  any  opei"ation  which 
would  put  them  over  the  arbitrary  100 
billion  cubic  feet  per  year  figure.  Even  if 
it  were  desirable  to  exclude  major  oil 
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companies  from  redegulatlon,  which  it  Is 
not,  this  limit  on  success  is  clearly  not 
the  way  to  alleviate  a  natural  gas  short- 


seen  in  the  following  tables  which  illus- 
trate what  has  happened  to  offshore  ex- 
ploration and  development  efforts  as  the 
result  of  controlled  interstate  prices: 


Total  U.S.  {as 

exploratory 

footage 

(million  feet) 


3.7 
3.3 
4.f, 
6.2 
7.7 


Total  U.S.  gas 

development 

footage 

(million  feet) 


Offshore  gas 

exploratory 

footage 

(million  feet) 


0.26 
.41 
.14 
.17 
.11 


Offshore  gas 

development 

footage 

(million  feet) 


Offshore  as 

percentage  of 

total 


7.1 
12.4 
3.0 
2.8 
1.4 


Offshore  as 

percentage  of 

total 


19.2 

1.6 

8.5 

19.3 

1.7 

9.1 

22.2 

1.5 

6.8 

29.4 

2.3 

8.0 

31.3 

1.6 

5.2 

age. 

Also,  problems  with  the  defllnition  of  — 
an  independent  producer  make  It  un- 
certain whether  a  producer  Is  entitled  to 
receive  an  exempt  price  for  new  gas.  Be- 
fore a  producer  can  be  classified  as  an  — 
independent,  a  determination  must  be  jj^^ 
made  of  the  aggregate  marketed  produc-  i97l 
tion  of  natural  gas  during  a  calendar  J|^ 
year  for  the  producer  and  any  affiliate  1974; 
and  whether  this  production  is  greater  __ 
than  100  billion  cubic  feet.  To  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  one 
is  an  affiliate  of  a  nonindependent  pro- 
ducer. — 

This  task  is  to  be  performed  by  the  ^,^ 

FPC,  and  the  House  bill  instructs  the  1971 

FPC  to  consider  "the  direct  or  indirect  I972 

or  beneficial  Interest  in  another  person  j|fj 

or  any  direct  or  indirect  legal  power  or  — 

infiuence   over  ^notoer  person  aris^       ^  ^^  ^^^  j^j^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^ 

through  contractOfllietattOM  ^  ^  possible  to  reverse  these  trends 

or  leasing  arrangements."  Concavabg^  because  fee  proposed  pricing  criteria  for 

•?"y  '"^^P"'1^vH  ™^L.^„!,.?^^n.nS  the  majors,  who  would  normaUy  do  most 

the  FPC  as  affiliates  became  of  con-  ^^         ^^^^^^^  ^^^     ^  „^  improve- 

tmctual  relationships  or  iK^gaironge^^  ^        ^^   ^  ^^^   ^  ^^^^  restrictive 

ments  with  nonmdependent  producers^  ^^^  ^^^  currently  used  by  the  FPC. 

After  this.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  sj^ically.  in  setting  the  new  national 

whether  the  producer  ^f^^^^J^^f^^^  rate  for  nonindependent  producers,  the 

from  the  exp  oration  of  a  pipeline  or  ppc  jg  ^  take  into  account  "the  recovery 

from  the  distribution  of  najiral  gas  and  ,  including  prospective  costs  and 

..pettier  this  revenue  wrceeds  10  pa^crat  ^  reasonable  rate  of  return  which  will 

°f  ^«^  ^^  ^°'  f'n  ^^f  -^^^iri^  provide  an  incentive  adequate  to  attract 

classified  as  an  independent  This  pipe-  ^^^^^  investment."  These  two  elements 

line  -evenue  provision  denies  Ind^endent  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  significantly  from  what  fee 

status  to  the  Producing  arms  of  fee  pipe-  pp^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  current  regulation, 

ime  and  distribution  companJ«i  which  However,  fee  FPC  does  have  fee  pre- 

account  for  10  to  15  Pererat  of  fee  nat-  ^ogative  to  consider  some  noncost  factors 

ural  gas  sold  m  mterstete  commerce,  in  setting  rates;  fee  bill's  provisions  limit 

Again,  fee  practical  effect  is  to  limit  fee  ^^  commission's  flexibility   and  thus 

effort  to  find  and  produce  natural  gas.  ^©uld  make  it  more  difficult  for  fee  Com- 

As  fee  onshore  areas  are  the  domain  j^^^^^^^  ^  increase  rates  to  attiact  sup- 

of  the  independents,  fee  offshore  areas  pjy  ^  ^^  j^g  ^j  widening  gas  short- 
are  the  domain  of  toe  majors.  g  Notwithstanding  feis  restriction  on 

In  nearly  every  offshore  operation  in  pp^,  ratemaking  aufeority,   any  cost- 

which  independents  are  mvolved,  they  ^^^  regulatory  program,  which  is  pre- 

have  joined  wife  fee  major  oU  companies.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  proposed  by  the  House  bill. 

This  has  been  fee  primary  medianlsm  cannot  possibly  elicit  a  full  supply  re- 

by  which  feey  have  been  able  to  i»r-  gponsg  for  fee  following  reasons: 
ticipate.  By  preventing  an  exempt  price       ^^^^^  Regardless  of  whefeer  or  not  fee 

for  independents  who  have  joined  wife  rate  is  to  be  based  on  fee  "recovery  of 

fee  ma,jors,  fee  bUl  effectively  prevMits  ^^  including  prospective  costs."  actiial 

mai^  independents  from  participating  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  necessarily  historical 

in  offshore  exploration.  costs,  must  be  used  as  basic  input.  These 

H.R.  9464  is  clearly  antimajor  oil  com-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^re  too  low  to  encourage 

pans'.  It  envisions  a  restructaring  of  fee  maximum   investment   because   invest- 

gas  producing  industir  by  gWng  favored  ^^^  j ^j.  nigh-cost  projects  which  would 

price  ta^tment  to  small  produces.  It  is  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  economic  at  fee  regulated 

iromc  that  in  accomplishing  tWsg<^l  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ave  been  made;  and, 

it  would  also  prevent  many  Indepwid^t  ^         ^^  ^^^  ^^r  feese  projects  would 

producers    from    participating    in    fee  „ot  be  included  in  fee  rate-base. 

^£r^n^'J^^%  ^^nVw^^^^'-T^I;       second.  A  rate  based  on  costs  involves 

serve  offshore  and  frontier  areas.  This  „„  „„„>„^„„  „*  „„f„„i  ^r^*.^  „„♦  ™o,. 

is  just  another  counterproductive  feature  ^^Vf^f?""!  ^^^^.^^^L'^'S^i  °oL"^^^ 

of  the  bill  gmal  costs.  Any  proposed  exploratory  or 

Our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  the  development  project  costing  more  fean 
greatest  potential  for  fee  discovery  of  *he  average,  which  might  be  niargmallj 
large  natural  gas  fields.  By  continuing  economic  m  a  free  market,  would  be  at  a 
Federal  regulation  of  fee  large  gas  pro-  financial  disadvantage  in  a  controUed 
ducers  who  have  fee  financial  and  tech-  market  and  m  all  probabihty  would  not 
nical  ability  to  operate  offshore,  fee  bill  ^^P^-  „  .  ^ 
means  that  undiscovered  gas  in  feese  Third.  Because  m  many  instances,  gas 
areas  will  remain  undiscovered.  By  law,  is  produced  hi  conjunction  wife  oil,  de- 
all  gas  produced  offshore  must  be  sold  in  termmation  of  fee  cost  of  producing  gas 
interstate  commerce.  The  effect  of  con-  requiies  an  allocation  of  costs  between 
tinuing  controls  on  offshore  drilling,  and  fee  liquids  and  the  gas.  As  stated  by  the 
hence,  interstate  gas  suppliers,  can  be  FPC  staff — 


No  matter  what  technique  Is  used  to  sep- 
arate joint  costs,  the  result  is  arbitrary  be- 
cause the  costs  are  Inseparable. 

By  such  a  procedure,  the  risk  is  feat 
fee  allocation  to  gas  will  be  low  tind  feus 
the  cost  of  gas  understated  in  fee  rate. 

As  an  aside,  fee  joint  occurrence  of  gas 
and  oil  and  fee  fact  that  oil  is  sometimes 
found  when  drilling  for  gas,  illustrates 
anofeer  hazard  of  tli»-House  bill.  If  less 
gas  drilling  results,  a  likely  consequence 
will  be  less  oil  production. 

Fourth.  How  can  any  governmental 
agency  determine  what  is  a  "reasonable 
rate  of  return  necessary  to  atti'act  capi- 
tal investment?"  This  again  is  an  arbi- 
trai-j'  number,  is  a  function  of  regula- 
tory methodology,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
can  only  be  assessed  by  fee  producer  in- 
terested in  drilling  for  gas. 

H.R.  9464  would  perpetuate  for  fee 
nonindependents  the  system  of  regula- 
tion which  has  caused  our  natural  gas 
shortages  in  fee  first  place.  And  by  ex- 
tending controls  to  fee  intrastate  market 
would  increase  our  shortages.  If  the  bill 
became  law,  not  only  would  fee  inter- 
state consumers  be  denied  natural  gas 
but  also  fee  intrastate  consumers  would 
have  to  endure  feese  hardships.  This  is 
patently  unfair  and  is  a  proposition  I 
shall  oppose  wife  all  my  strengfe.  In- 
trastate consumers  have  been  willing  to 
pay  a  free  market  price  for  gas  in  order 
to  obtain  adequate  supplies.  Furfeer- 
more,  no  proponent  of  fee  House  bill  has 
explained  why  consumers  in  fee  pro- 
ducing States  should  be  prevented  from 
paying  free  market  prices.  Instead,  we 
are  supposed  to  accept  fee  tenet  that 
total  price  controls  of  nonindependent 
producers  will  not  cause  reduced  sup- 
plies in  fee  producing  States.  This  is 
simply  not  true. 

The  natural  gas  shortages  of  fee  in- 
terstate pipelines  feis  year  were  not  as 
severe  as  feey  could  have  been.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  warm  weafeer  but 
also  it  resulted  because  of  fee  transfer 
of  available  gas  from  fee  intrastate  mar- 
ket to  curtailed  interstate  pipelines  and 
to  high  priority  end-users.  This  process, 
by  the  way,  was  facilitated  by  the  spirit 
of  fee  short-term  provisions  of  S.  2310. 
By  drying  up  fee  supplies  of  gas  in  fee 
Intrastate  market,  by  limiting  fee  num- 
ber of  producers  searching  for  gas,  the 
House  bill  would  effectively  eliminate  fee 
supplies  of  gas  which  have  been  allow- 
ing many  plants  in  fee  consuming  States 
to  continue  operating. 

House  bill  HH.  9464  is  now  in  fee 
Senate.  Clearly,  it  is  a  nonsolution  to  our 
Nation's  natural  gas  problems.  It  would 
cause  less  gas  production  and  even- 
tually higher  gas  bills. 

It  is  a  delusion.  By  claiming  to  de- 
regulate independent  producers  but 
practically  deregulating  no  one,  it  only 
obscures  needed  swition. 

It  is  a  divestiture  bill.  By  giving  fa- 
vored price  ti'eatment  to  small  pro- 
ducers, it  would  {ittempt  to  restructure 
the  gas  producing  industry.  But  it  would 
also  destroy  fee  cooperation  between 
independents  and  majors  which  has  in 
fee  past  woi^ed  to  fee  benefit  of  the 
consumer.  At  the  same  time.  It  would 
reregulate   any    successful   small    pro- 
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ducer  if  his  gas  production  exceeded 
the  100  Bcf  limit. 

The  bill  was  clearly  designed  to  pre- 
vent meaningful  gas  legislation.  Its  pur- 
pose was  not  to  produce  more  gas  but  to 
prevent  deregulation  of  as  many  gas 
producers  as  possible. 

This  Nation  needs  a  full  effort  to  find 
and  produce  natural  gas.  not  one-third 
or  one-half  an  effort. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  should 
not  be  misled  by  H.R.  9464.  It  will  do  no 
good  and  in  fact  will  cause  much  harm. 

The  Senate  bill  S.  2310  which  has 
received  no  action  by  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  would  work  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  consimiers  and  producers 
alike.  If  this  Nation  is  to  avoid  a  natural 
gas  disaster,  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead  will  soon  have  to  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  THE  LITTLE 
BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy has  grown  so  huge  that  the  average 
American  is  being  forgotten  by  the  Gov- 
ernment he  has  elected  and  paid  taxes  to. 
That  may  well  be  true,  but  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
the  small  independent  businessman  is 
certainly  not  a  "forgotten  man"  in  Amer- 
ica today.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  being 
overlooked  by  Big  Brother  and  our  huge 
system  of  Government  agencies.  Instead, 
he  finds  that  he  is  being  beseiged  from 
all  sides  by  Federal  regulators. 

Clearly,  the  small  businessman  is  being 
hurt  by  Government  regulation.  He  finds 
increasingly  that  he  cannot  make  ordi- 
nary, everyday  business  decisions  without 
prior  approval  from  Washington.  More- 
over, paperwork  requirements,  and  Fed- 
eral restrictions  on  his  business  activities 
produce  heavy  costs  which  he  cannot  al- 
ways pass  along  to  consumers. 

Today,  we  shall  explore  some  of  the 
problems  which  Government  regulation 
is  creating  for  small  business.  This  is  the 
third  in  this  current  series  of  Senate 
colloquies  on  the  issues  and  problems 
involved  in  regulatory  reform.  I  look  for- 
ward to  today's  discussion  which  I  be- 
lieve will  contribute  to  our  growing  un- 
derstanding and  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Government  over-regulation  in 
Ainerica  today.  With  this  insight  perhaps 
the  Congress  can  take  sensible,  remedial 
action  to  lighten  the  load  of  Government 
rules  and  regulations,  forms  and  redtape 
which  are  choking  America's  independ- 
ent businessmen.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Congress,  which  passed  the  laws  creat- 
ing the  myriad  of  Federal  agencies  we 
have  today,  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility to  improve  the  Governments  reg- 
ulatory system,  to  lighten  the  regulatory 
load  for  small  businesses  and  to  enable 
them  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  get  this  dis- 
cussion underway.  I  should  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  three  problems  which  attest 
to  regulatory  overkill. 

First,  the  American  businessman  is 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  Federal  paperwork. 
There  Is  widespread  public  fnistratlon 
over  the  growing  tide  of  endless  smtill- 
print.   multipage   forms    that   must   be 


studied,  filled  out  and  filed,  raising  the 
suspicion  that  Uncle  Sam  is  really  Big 
Brother  who  no  longer  trtists  responsible 
citizens. 

President  Ford  has  singled  out  paper- 
work as  a  prime  target  of  his  adminis- 
tration's war  on  regulation  and  redtape. 
The  Congress  has  foimd  it  necessary  to 
establish  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Papei-work,  an  independent  body  which 
is  supposed  to  study  the  paperwork 
problem  and  recommend  changes  in  Fed- 
eral information  policies  and  practices 
with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  Federal 
recordkeeping  and  report-filing  burden. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  this  Commission 
well.  I  note  that  they  will  be  holding 
hearings  next  week  in  my  own  State  of 
Arizona  to  gather  testimony  from  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  minority  entrepre- 
neuis  and  interested  citizens  on  their 
paperwor'ic  problems.  I  certainly  hope 
that  tlie  Commission  members  will  make 
some  meaningful  recommendations  and 
that  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  do  not  get 
bogged  down  by  the  sheer  volume  of 
paperwork. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commi-ssion  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork  has  given  us  an  idea  of 
how  serious  the  paperwork  problem  really 
is,  and  I  quote  some  of  their  statistics: 
Government  agencies  print  about  10  bil- 
lion sheets  of  paper  a  year  to  be  completed 
by  U.S.  business — enough  to  fill  more  than 
4  niilllou  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Paperworlc  stemming  from  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  averages  to  about 
10  form.s  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

Each  year:  The  U.S.  public  spends  about 
$40  billion  on  paperwork; 

The  Federal  government  spends  about  $15 
billion  lo  process  paperwork; 

Small  bu.siness  spends  about  $18  billion 
completing  paperwork; 

U.S.  government  spends  about  tl  bilUou 
for  forms; 

U.S.  government  .spends  about  $1  billion 
for   directives   accompanying  forms; 

US.  spend.s  about  $1.7  billion  to  file  and 
.store  forms. 

Bu.sinesses  with  50  employees  or  less  com- 
plete appro.ximately  75  to  80  types  of  forms. 
A  company  with  40.000  employees  maln- 
tain.s   about    12.5   file  drawers  of  records   to 
meet  Federal  reporting  requirements. 

A  company  operating  three  small  TV  sta- 
tions filed  45  pounds  of  forms  for  a  license 
renewal  application. 

A  radio  station  in  New  Hampshire  paid 
*26  in  postage  to  mail  an  application  to 
Wa.shington. 

A  big  oil  company  files  409  reports  to  45 
ditftrent.  Federal  agencies,  excluding  tax  re- 
ports. 

.\nother  bi^  oil  company  spends  $17  mil- 
lion and  uses  475  persons  full  time  to  file 
repjris  to  the  Federal  government,  exclud- 
ing all  tax  reporting. 

Each  year  the  Federal  government  i-ssues  a 
2-mlle  high  .stack  of  quarterly  wage  report 
form.?. 

Harvard  University  employs  26  people  full 
time  to  complete  paperwork  at  a  cost  of 
$.300,000. 

A  typical  small  business  with  gross  Income 
under  $30,000  is  required  lo  file  53  tax  forms. 
The  State  of  Maryland  refused  a  $60,000 
HEW  grant  for  a  constimer  edvtcatlon  pro- 
gram because  costs  of  completing  forms 
would  approximate  75  percent  of  the  grant. 
The  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  has  on 
hand  989.224  cubic  fee  rf  records,  including 
an  Increase  of  64.631  cubic  feet  or  almoet 
36.500  file  drawers  In  the  last  yew.  The  De- 
partment spends  $150  million  yearly  on 
forms,  reports  and  supporting  systems. 


A  stack  of  »U  oensus  forms  measures  6 
feet. 

(MSdal  records  stored  around  the  country 
total  11.6  mUllon  cubic  feet  or  an  amount  11 
times  larger  than  the  volimie  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument. 

Costs  of  Federal  paperwork  In  1973  totaled 
more  than  Federal  government  costs  for 
health,  education,  welfare,  saving  the  en- 
vironment, community  development  and 
liouslng  combined. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  only  hit 
the  top  layer  of  the  paperwork  problem, 
but  they  show  clearly  that  Federal  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  requirements 
create  tremendous  problems  for  the  busi- 
ness community,  especially  small  busi- 
ness, and  are  a  drain  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  easy  solution 
for  papenvork  problems.  In  my  own  Reg- 
ulatory Refoi-m  Act,  8.  2792, 1  have  pro- 
posed that  Federal  agencies  be  pro- 
hibited from  requiring  businesses  to  file 
with  the  Government  information  previ- 
ously furnished  or  not  directly  relevant 
to  consideration  affecting  the  grant  or 
denial  of  an  application.  Businessmen 
who  must  deal  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  foimd  that  grant  or  re- 
newal application  procedures  have 
become  increasingly  involved  and  com- 
phcated.  Such  processes  have  become 
major  undertakings  for  the  average 
small  businessman  who  ts  hard  pressed 
to  meet  burdensome  reporting  require- 
ments. The  time,  effort,  expense,  and  per- 
sonnel needed  to  compile  reports  and 
keep  records  of  all  transactions  are  con- 
siderable. Moreover,  the  fees  that  must 
be  paid  to  expensive  lawyers  to  translate 
agency  rules  and  to  complete  and  file 
requisite  documents  can  eat  up  a  small 
businessman's  hard-earned  profits. 

As  the  Arizona  Republic  recently 
editorialized: 

Reports  required  by  government  of  busi- 
ness and  Individuals  have  become  so  compli- 
cated and  numerous  that  corporations  have 
had  to  create  new  positions — at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $18  billion — simply  to  comply  with 
the  fetishes  of  paperwork  tyrants. 

But  the  cost  and  harassment  is  not  the 
worst  part  of  it.  More  depressing  Is  that  most 
of  the  government-required  paperwork  can- 
not pioesibly  be  read,  analyzed  and  used  for 
concrete  e«;tion.  The  paperwork  demand  of 
government  simply  has  become  a  mindless 
Juggernaut  out  of  control  and  with  no  mean- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  William 
J.  McGuckin,  president  of  a  small  drill- 
ing company  in  Phoenix.  He  sent  along 
with  his  letter  a  pile  of  documents  which 
he  said  represented  the  paperwork  on  a 
$3,825  contract  his  firm  had  with  HEW. 
He  noted  that  similar  kinds  and  amounts 
of  paperwork  are  required  by  other  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  agencies  with  which 
his  firm  has  had  dealings.  I  quote  Mr. 
McGuckin : 

If  we  do  even  one  hour  of  work  on  this 
coiitract  in  any  week,  we  must  file  the  same 
report  as  a  company  building  a  dam. 

So.  the  veteran  Is  protected,  the  mlnoiltles 
are  protected,  the  government  Is  prot»icted 
(by  the  bonds  required),  and  the  contrnctor 
who  must  do  all  this  protecting  comes  out 
numbed  emotionally  and  weakened  finan- 
cially. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  with  the 
paperwork  on  two  government  contracts  in 
the  last  year,  we  have  decided  to  Join  the 
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thousands  of  smaU  contractors  who  will  no 
longer  bid  on  federal  work.  It  Just  Isn't  worth 
it. 

So  the  Congress  and  the  bureaucrats  have 
made  sure  that  everyone  loses  .  .  .  the  vet- 
erans, the  minorities,  the  government  and 
toy  company  and  its  employees. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  examples  of  small 
businessmen  strangling  In  redtape  I  call 
>o  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journpl  of  October  13,  1975.  In  this  ar- 
ticle four  small  businesses  tell  what  It  is 
like  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  mounting 
number  of  complicated  Federal  dlrec- 
ti\'es.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
(•omplete  text  of  the  Journal  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
T\-i;.';  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.-s: 

STRANtLlNC  IN  RED  TAPE 

(By  James  C.  Hyatt) 

Washington. — A  glass-covered,  oraately 
Ic  ttered  motto  bangs  on  a  waU  of  Labor  Sec- 
•-•clary  John  Dunlop's  private  office. 

He  calls  it  his  bronze  rule. 

•Regulate  unto  others 
As  you  would  have  them 
Regulate  unto  you." 

His  staff  recently  had  the  slogan  framed 
•liter  hearing  another  of  his  many  lectures 
on  what  he  views  as  a  deeply  ingrained 
Washington  problem — the  "natiu»l  arro- 
KHuce  of  regulators." 

Stich  pronouncements  blasting  the  bu- 
reaucracy suddenly  are  common  in  Washing- 
tun.  President  Pord  wows  a  convention  of 
bu.'^inessmen  by  promising  to  remove  the 
government's  foot  from  their  necks.  Congress 
debates  how  to  deregulate  huge  industries. 
Tlie  heads  of  many  federal  agencies  are  sum- 
mrned  to  the  White  House  to  hear  an  appeal 
lo  eliminate  red  tape  and  become  more  eflB- 
ciciit.  The  town  Is  full  of  talk  about  the  need 
for  less  government  Interference. 

r.Tcanwhlle.  Secretary  Dunlop  Is  backing 
up  his  views  with  some  studies  that  vividly 
illustrate  the  gap  between  regulators  In 
Washlugton  and  the  small  employer.  Presi- 
dent Ford  thought  so  much  of  the  studies 
that  he  had  them  distributed  to  the  entire 
Cabinet. 

vnien  Secretary  Duulop  distributed  the 
studies  to  his  subordinates  in  July,  he  at- 
tached this  statement: 

"It  is  vital,  in  my  view,  that  those  who 
v.rite  regulations  or  design  enforcement  and 
compliance  programs  in  the  department 
more  fully  appreciate  the  point  of  view,  per- 
spective and  experience  of  those  who  are 
faced  with  the  obligation  to  live  under  often 
complex  statutes  and  regulations." 

lucluded  in  tlie  material  be  distributed 
were  summaries  of  interviews  which  Labor 
Depart  ment  researchers  had  conducted  a  few 
montli.s  earlier  with  four  concerns  employ- 
ing fewer  than  1,000  workers  apiece.  "These 
case  studies."  he  wrote,  "provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  department  through 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  dally  conduct  at  the 
v.'cirk  place  is.  in  varying  degrees,  constrained 
by  tiic-  department's  regulations.  We  thus  are 
able  ici  experience  vicariously  some  of  their 
pfobipms  and  fntstratlons." 

A    RFMINDEB    TO    BtntEAtTCR.^T,'; 

Mr.  Diuilop  adds  in  an  interview  that  fed- 
ernl  employees  should  seek,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  "voluntary  compliance"  with 
regulations,  and  that  he  hopes  the  mnrey 
of  altitudes  toward  the  Labor  Department 
will  remind  bureaucrats  that  they  havent 
leen  "given  some  kind  of  l&sh  to  use  on 
i  lie  electorate." 

Hrre.  in  a  shortened  form  and  edited  to 
-M  ••cr.  {•  the  anonymity  of  the  companies  and 


individuals  invoked,  are  siunmaries  of  the 
case  studies: 

Acme  Corp.  Is  a  famllj -owned  electronics 
component  manufacturer  with  150  workers 
and  $3  million  In  annual  sales.  Its  vice  pres- 
ident for  manufacturing  and  marketing. 
Identified  as  Mr.  Parr,  has  an  "extremely 
limited"  knowledge  of  Labor  Department 
programs,  the  Interviewers  report.  Mr.  Parr's 
information  was  acquired  mainly  from  cou- 
versatious  with  a  federal  Job-safety  Inspector 
who  had  visited  the  plant  and  from  reading 
requests  for  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr.  Parr  "has  considerable  difficvUty  in 
disentangling  Labor  Department  activities 
from  those  of  other  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies," the  rep<»t  declares.  "Hie  firm  la 
operating  at  best  on  the  fringe  of  aware- 
ness." 

Acme  was  inspected  by  federal  safety  ofil- 
cials  in  1974,  cited  for  genera',  housekeeping 
violations,  and  fined  $300.  Mr.  Parr  couldn't 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  another  citation — 
"particularly  in  light  of  his  minimal  knowl- 
edge of  established  standards "  in  the  Job 
safety  law. 

Mr.  Parr  hasn't  retiu-ned  any  forms  imder 
the  welfare  and  pension  plan  disclosure 
act  since  1967  because  "of  the  time  and  ef- 
fort required."  He  hasn't  ever  received  a 
complaint  aboivt  his  failure  to  file,  and  thus 
has  concluded  that  the  reports  aren't  manda- 
tory. (In  fact,  they  are.)  The  firm  has  no 
pension  plan  and  so  far  hasn't  received  any 
descriptive  information  art)out  the  new  pen- 
skm  law  signed  by  President  Pord  on  Labor 
Day.  1974. 

Secently  the  department's  contract  com- 
pliance ofSce  sent  a  letter  addressed  to 
"Plant  Contract  Compliance  Office,"  asking 
f(Hr  various  reports.  Mr.  Fair  "displayed  con- 
siderable irritation  with  the  compliance  offi- 
cer's request  for  data,"  the  intervlevirers  re- 
port, because  he'd  recently  filed  an  annual 
report  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  The  department's  form,  more- 
over, contained  no  instructions  for  filling  it 
out. 

The  interviewers  urged  Mr.  Parr  to  call 
the  department  on  the  spot  for  clarification. 
During  the  call  "it  bee  .me  clear  that  the 
agency  representative  was  expressing  consid- 
erable uncertainty  tti&t  Acme  Should  have 
received  the  rejjorting  requests.  .  .  .  Parr's 
reaction  was  a  combination  of  incredulity 
and  extreme  irritation." 

Ironworks  Castings  Inc.  Is  a  50-year-old, 
family-owned  metal  foundry  and  plating 
company  supplying  parts  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry; it  has  25  employes,  one  of  whom 
works  full  time  on  government  records  and 
reports. 

H.  R.  Alger,  president,  tries  to  keep  track 
of  federal  safety  programs  by  reading  the 
Federal  Register.  He  hasn't  seen  any  Labcar 
Department  safety  literature.  Mr.  Alger  reads 
business  and  trade  publications  rather  than 
wading  through  "the  detailed,  and  to  him, 
often  uninterpretable  materials  prepared  by 
the  government  Itself,"  the  int«rviewers  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Alger  declares  that  "there  is  no  way 
you  can  keep  up  with  all  the  regulations 
and  run  a  business  at  the  same  time."  He 
concedes  there  are  "bound  to  be  some  laws 
that  we're  not  following  because  they  may 
not  have  filtered  down  to  this  level." 

The  firm  has  been  cited  for  a  health  viola- 
tion because  of  an  excessive  concentration 
of  Einc  at  its  plant.  Ironworks  received  a 
$120,000  Small  Business  Administration  loan 
to  help  correct  the  problem,  but  Mr.  Alger 
figures  he  needs  to  spend  another  $200,000 
for  pollution  control  related  to  this  problem. 
"He  laments  the  need  to  make  capital  invest- 
ments of  this  kind,"  the  study  reports. 
"much  preferring  to  hare  spent  .such  money 


in  v.'a>ii  that  might  have  improved  produc- 
tivity and  l^e  firm's  competitive  position." 

Asked  what  he'd  like  to  tell  Secretary  Dun- 
lop. President  Alger  says: 

"I  feel  like  an  awful  lot  of  people  do.  We 
need  less  meddling  from  the  government.  We 
should  get  back  to  the  good  old  solid  ways 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  let  business  regu- 
late itself.  Competition  wiU  make  necessary 
a  lot  of  the  improvements  that  are  required , 
without  regulation  by  Washington." 

WHT     INCEIMINATE     TOUESELF? 

Enterprise  Oil  Co.  Is  a  wholly  owned  sui>- 
sidiary,  with  200  employes,  of  a  medium- 
sized  petroleum  processing  and  distributing; 
company. 

Enterprise  '•has  io  rely  on  outside  source.s 
of  information  to  clarify  their  legal  obliga- 
tions" to  comply  with  federal  laws,  the  inter- 
viewers report.  Jack  Brown,  president,  says, 
"111  bet  It  would  cose  us  $100,000  a  year  (to 
do  the  Job  Intemallyl.  A  businessman  nju--t 
have  an  Interpreter  of  regulations." 

He  says  the  firm's  insurance  company  Im- 
.sent  him  enough  material  on  the  new  pen- 
sion law  "to  keep  us  busy  for  10  years,  tell- 
ing us  in  a  cover  letter  that  you  have  to 
read  this  or  you're  liable  for  not  knowing 
about  the  new  pension  act.  M.  v.-ould  take  u 
lawyer  10  years  to  read  it."   ^ 

The  firm  recently,  and  unknowingly,  be- 
came subject  to  minimum  wage  laws  when 
price  increases  raised  sales  volume  to  the 
levels  at  which  mlnimum-w&ge  coveragf 
takes  effect.  "How  many  more  of  these  lit- 
tle tidbits  are  in  the  law?"  Mr.  Brown 
a.sks.  "I  don't  know.  You're  not  aware  t'f 
them  until  you  violate  the  law." 

Enterprise  Oil  has  never  asked  the  Labm- 
Department  for  information  or  legal  guid- 
ance. '•'The  government  bureaucracy  is  so  iii- 
efflcient  that  you're  not  guaranteed  any- 
thing," Mr.  Brown  says.  "\^'hy  blow  the 
whistle  on  yourself?  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  we  were  terri- 
fied to  call  up.  We  didn't  even  want  them  to 
know  we  were  located  here.  They  would  send 
over  an  inspector." 

The  firm  responds  to  federal  requests  for  * 
statistical  Information,  but  one  of  Its  officials 
says,  "I've  never  seen  any  benefit  from  them." 
Government  forms  should  cariy  a  statement, 
he  says,  that  indicates  whether  each  info;- 
mation  request  Is  mandatory. 

A  few  years  ago,  Enterprise  had  "everything 
fixed  up  so  that  we  could  get  a  clean  bill  oi 
health,"  says  Mr.  Brown.  It  then  asked  the 
department's  safety  inspectors  to  call.  Ttiey 
refused. 

Capital  Manufactxiring  Co.  employs  25f' 
■workers  lo  make  machine  parts  on  the  frincc- 
of  a  'Dig  city. 

Donald  McGregor,  the  company's  industrial 
relations  manager,  consults  a  law  firm  ou 
legal  questions  involving  the  government  and 
he  consults  an  insurance  compsmy  on  pension 
questions.  On  safety  issues,  he  consults  offi- 
cials of  other  companies  with  similar  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  McGregor  has  never  visited  the  Labor 
Department's  regional  office  near  his  plant . 
"Most  businessmen  are  scared  to  death  of 
oomUig  to  the  attention  of  the  government," 
he  asserts,  '"niere's  a  fear  that  if  you  ask  » 
question,  you're  Implying  that  you're  doinp 
something  wrong  and  asking  for  an  investi- 
gator to  come  in.  You  Just  don't  want  your 
name  on  a  list." 

In  deciding  whether  to  fill  out  forms  from 
the  Labor  Department,  Mr.  McGregor  says  he 
checks  each  one  to  .see  if  it  contains  a  num- 
ber that  he  believes  indicates  the  form  orig- 
inated at  the  White  House  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget; v, 

"Niney-ulne  percent  of  the  time  the  num- 
ber means  that  4t  is  a  mandatory  report,"  he 
explains.  So  he  fiUs  out  such  forms.  The  com- 
pany spend?  between  912,000  and  $1B,000  a 
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year  answering   government    questions  and 
surveys,  lie  ssyv. 

Mr.  McGregor  Is  still  unhappy  about  a  Job 
dliMJrlmlnatlon  case  he  encountered  whUe 
employed  elsewhere:  In  that  Instance,  he  aays. 
the  federal  eompHance  officer  was  told  that  if 
the  company  paid  the  EetUement  propoBed  by 
the  government  It  could  "wipe  out"  the  flmi 
According  to  Mr.  McGregor,  the  compliance 
officer  replied:  -If  you  go  bankrupt,  you  de- 
serve It.  You're  gr>li'.g  to  pay  for  the  sins  of 
discrimination  you've  committed  over  the 
years.  " 

Mr.  McOreKor  worries  that  under  the  new 
pension  law  ev«ry  word  he  bays  vo  an  em- 
ployee -could  result;  in  some  kind  of  aubsc- 
quent  legal  action.  "  Aa  a  result,  he  has  be- 
come highly  reluctant  to  give  employes  aiiy 
advice  on  pen.slou  matters. 

Small  businessmen,  he  concl'ides,  feel 
"they  are  being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
big  labor,  big  majiagemeui,  aii<J  bis;  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  FAN^HN.  Ml-.  Pre.->iden*^,  axiother 
serious  problem  faced  by  many  small 
businessmen  is  the  problem  of  com- 
pliance with  conflicting  rerrulations. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  oi' 
agencies  exercising  control  over  business. 
Some  agencies  specialize  by  industry.  For 
instance,  the  Federal  Communications 
CommLssion  regulates  all  aspects  of  radio 
and  television  broadcasting.  Olhcr  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  like  OSHA,  reexilate 
only  one  aspect  of  business  activity,  suci: 
as  job  safety,  but  its  authority  extends  to 
many  businesses.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  for  example,  deal.^ 
with  environmental  impart  only,  bat  It.^ 
regulatior^  affect  all  Industry. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  prolifeiation  of 
Government  regulations,  some  oi  tiiem 
contradictory  and  confusing.  No  one 
knows  how  many  Federal  repulatioii.s 
there  really  are.  Ju.st  to  list  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  established  last  year  re- 
quired 45,000  pages  of  veiT  small  print  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Many  of  Uie^e  rule.'<, 
besides  being  complex  and  obscuie,  weie 
written  by  Government  lawyers  in  verv 
legalistic  and  bureaucratic  jart^on  which 
is  difficult  lor  the  averaee  layman  to 
understand. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  therefore,  for  a 
small  busine6tman,  who  is  trying  to  com- 
ply with  one  rcgTilatlon  Innocently  to  run 
afoul  of  another.  For  example.  In  order 
to  desulfurize  coal  and  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion, a  combination  with  lime  is  re- 
quired. But  when  that  is  done,  lar^e 
quantities  oi  .solid  wa.ste.  calcium  sulfate, 
are  generated.  In  turn,  disposing  of  ral- 
ciimi  sulfate  creates  water  pollution 
problems  wiiich  EPA  would  -rnrply  dis- 
approve of. 

In  the  meatpackinti  indaatiy,  Fedeial 
4itandaids  r,et  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration require  plants  to  be  kert 
clean  and  sanitary.  Surfaces  easiest  to 
clean  are  usually  tile  or  stainless  steel. 
Unfortunately,  those  materials  ate  aLsn 
highly  reflective  of  noise  mid  mr>y  not 
always  meet  Occunational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  standards. 

When  an  ordinary  businc.jmau  tik' 
to  hiie  anyone,  he  must  mak»>  sure  that 
he  ifi  complying  with  Uie  rules  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportm\ity  Ctni- 
mission.  "nien  when  the  pe^-sonnel  aic 
hired,  he  mu.st  be  sure  to  meet  the  re- 
qirirements  of  fhc  pp.-lem!  r^-pse  ?ri<i 
hour  law. 


If  a  businessman  lands  a  Federal  con- 
tract, he  has  to  file  with  the  Government 
an  affirmative  action  program.  He  must 
also  make  sure  he  complies  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  or  the  Walsh -Healey 
Act.  In  all  cases,  he  must  be  careful  not 
to  violate  the  rules  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  even 
if  those  rules  get  in  the  tt-ay  of  the  Equal 
Emrlcyment  Opportunity  Commission. 
For  Instance,  botli  OSHA  and  EEOC  have 
juri-'diction  over  toilets.  OSHA  once  ruled 
tliat  where  there  are  women  employees, 
the  emiJloyer  must  provide  special  loimge 
facilities  as  part  of  their  restrooms. 
EEOC  .<!ays.  however,  that  If  you  pi-ovide 
lounges  for  women,  you  must  n!so  pro- 
vide eciiuil  facilities  for  nr.n. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  only  to 
Federal  regulation.  Ckarly  small  bui.i- 
nes^es  must  also  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  State  and  locol 
boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  and  offices. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  sufh  rituatlons  where 
an  individual  businessman  Ls  faced  with 
Jiavlng  to  comply  with  po  many  ronfus- 
irg  and  conflicting  rcgulationi — even  if 
lie  has  tlie  personnel  .just  to  keep  tiack  of 
such  regulations — it  Ls  not  unrea.sonable 
to  expect  that  errors  will  be  made  and 
rules  will  be  broken.  In  my  opinion,  an 
employer  v.  ho  makes  a  rea.sonable  effoit 
to  comply  v.ith  appropriate  Gnvemment 
ro^,ulati  Jiis  but  mLstalcnlv  or  ir.r.'Tentlv 
dLsobeys  one  regulation  while  attempting 
to  comply  wilh  another,  slioul'l  not  be 
held  liable  lor  .such  noncoinpli<tnce.  If 
the  .small  businessman  can  tV.eu  show 
that  his  compliance  with  one  apency's 
regulation  inadvertently  ciu.sed  him  to 
brenk  th'^  rules  of  another  apenoy,  or  if 
he  can  prove  extenur.ting  circumstances, 
he  should  be  off  the  hook.  He  should  not 
have  to  pay  a  fine  for  an  honest  effort. 
In  my  KcguUtory  Rei'Oim  Act  I  have 
piopovsed  that  a  basinessman  be  pro- 
tected by  mcuiring  penalties  ui  a  situa- 
tion where  he  Is  compelled  to  violate  one 
Fedeial  agency's  i-ule  or  regulation  In  or- 
der to*tomply  with  a  different  rule  or 
retralation  of  the  .-.ame  or  another  agency. 
Finally  Mr  President,  today's  small 
biuiinessiuan  Ls  caught  up  In  what  Dr. 
Muiray  L.  Weideabaum  the  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Uie  Study  of  American 
Bu.ine.ss  at  Wa-shington  University,  has 
called  the  "second  managerial  revolu- 
tion." The  Pi  st  revolution  saw  the  rise  of 
professional  manat,ei's  as  dLstinck  from 
owners  Put  a  ■  Dr  Wcidenhauni  h!is 
ct)smed : 

ihis  ue  '.  rovoluuou  la  i<ir  liiore  sitbUe.  I' 
lii.olves  the  shift  of  de«  isUum»iH.aug  iroir. 
rnanager.5  who  represent  the  sluvrelnndcrs  to 
u  ciiare  of  Goverunieni  oilicial:..  Govern  men  v 
lU-^pecors.  GoveiniUfiii.  rtftjuluior;-". 

Tlie  result  of  this  develop.-nent  Ls  that 
the  Goven'ment  increr.-ingly  substitute^ 
its  preferences  and  .sovercifenfy  for  tlie 
judgment  of  liie  busine-so  enLieiueucur 
RtKUiatioii'.,  raUier  tlii'n  ( onsumers,  aio 
determining  tlie  kuuis  of  pioducts  and 
sei  vicey  tliat  will  be  offend  lor  .-^ale.  Gov- 
ernment rej;ulation;.  are  influencing  the 
ro.>ts  of  such  orodu'ts  and  servicps  anr'., 
con'^ptiuenK-  the*r  in-ioes  in  the  market- 
place 

The  economy  i.s  being  influenced  more 
by  the  v.  hims  of  a  farcTess  armv  of  un- 
eicctod.  unresponsive  bureaucrats  than 


the  profit-aud-Ioss  considerations  and 
seasoned  business  Judgment  of  the  busi- 
nessman. Unlike  businessmen,  however. 
Government  officials  and  Qovenunent 
agencies  are  not  responsive  to  the  pres- 
sures of  the  marketplace.  Although  their 
decisions  affect  management,  they  have 
no  management  responsibilities.  What 
w  e  aie  seeing,  Uieief ore,  Ls  a  gradual  shift 
in  tiie  decisionmaking  process  and  eco- 
nomic power  away  from  businessmen  and 
consumers  and  toward  Washington.  The 
added  costs  flowing  from  this  change  are 
ultimately  boi-ne  by  the  public  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices,  higher  taxes,  and 
ultimately  lower  real  standards  of  living. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  has  described  this 
process  in  his  excellent  study,  "Govem- 
ment-Mandatcd  Price  Increases — A  Ne- 
glected Aspect  of  Inflation,"  published 
by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  I 
quote  Dr.  Weidenbaum: 

The  current  trend  Is  for  the  Government 
fo  fis';iune  or  at  least  share  many  of  the  key 
ajipects  of  dcclslon-maklng  of  all  firms.  This 
:^  a  silent  revolution  in  many  ways.  It  is 
liOt  led  by  a  host  of  noisy  trumpeters.  It  is 
not  intentional  or  even  noticeable  to  the 
diiy-tn-day  observer.  But  that  does  not  alter 
11,5.  deep  Impact. 

The  change  that  oar  Industrial  economy  Is 
undergoing  must  be  understood  as  a  bureau- 
cratic revolution,  not  a  conspiracy.  What  Is 
involved  are  the  lawfiU  efTorta  of  govem- 
m.^utal  civil  servants  going  about  their 
routine  and  assigned  tasks,  tasks  whose  pur- 
poses are  havd  to  deny.  Who.  after  all.  Is 
opposed  to  cleaning  up  the  cnviromnent?  Or 
enhancing  Job  safety?  Or  ImproTlng  con- 
DUiner  products? 

Yet,  U"  we  step  back  and  assess  the  long- 
tbim  luipact  on  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tern  of  the  host  of  government  Inspections, 
reguiatlon.s.  reviews  and  subsidies,  we  find 
that  tlie  fundamental  business-government 
relationship  Is  being  changed. 

To  be  sure,  the  process  Is  far  from  com- 
plete— and  it  proceeds  unevenly,  but  the 
results  to  date  are  clear  enough :  Increasingly 
the  Government  Is  participating  In  and  often 
rontrolUng  the  Internal  decisions  of  bufii- 
ne.'s,  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  He  at  the 
heart  of  the  capitalist  system. 

Th','  silent  bureaucratic  revolution  to 
which  Dr.  Weldenbaimi  r^^fers  is  the  by- 
product of  the  increasing  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  our  modem  society.  Today, 
the  average  businessman  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  his  operations  must  take 
into  consideration  the  infinite  variety  of 
Government  directives,  nile^,  regula- 
tions, decLsions,  and  advlsoi-y  opinions 
Uiat  are  issued  by  tiie  thousands  from 
Washington,  not  only  by  the  traditional 
regulatory  agencies— the  ICC,  FCC,  FPC. 
f  TC,  SEC,  FEA,  EPA.  et  cetera — but  also 
by  the  line  departments  and  bureaus  of 
Government— the  Departments  of  Agxi- 
ciUture,  Conmierce.  HEW,  Interior,  Jus- 
tice. Labor,  Transportation,  and  Treas- 
ni  y.  Government  in  its  regulatory  func- 
tio.i  controls  and  influences  mnnufac- 
tuiing,  research,  development,  finance. 
pei-sounel,  marketing,  facilities,  and 
planning. 

For  in.stance,  an  ambitious  entre- 
preneur finds  that  entry  into  the  market 
is  .strictly  controlled  by  a  Government 
agency.  A  broadcaster  cannot  put  his 
radio  or  television  station  on  the  air 
without  first  .securing  approval  from  the 
FCC.  A  trucker  witli  hLs  owni  rig  eaniiot 
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begin  hauling  commodities  without  first 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  ICC 
which  determines  not  only  wbat  goods  be 
can  carry,  but  what  routes  he  must 
loliow. 

Governmental  regulation  extends  to 
tlie  introduction  of  new  products  Into 
thr  marketplace.  Lifesaving  drugs  can- 
not be  sold  unless  they  have  been  initially 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Clothing  must  me^  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act.  Tdy  manufacturers  view  with 
concern  the  expanding  jiuisdiction  of 
the  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

Government  conti'actrars  must  adhere 
to  the  standards  governing  pay  and 
working  conditions  set  by  tiie  Walsh- 
Healy  Act,  the  Davis-Bac(m  Act,  the 
Armed  Service  Procurement  Act  and 
other  similar  statutes.  The  majority  of 
employers  are  subject  to  Federal  laws 
governing  minimum  wages,  overtime 
hours,  equal  pay,  equal  employment 
opportimity  and  relations  with  unions. 
And  every  businessman  is  harassed  by 
the  unannounced  Federal  Inspectors  like 
the  man  from  OSHA. 

As  Dr.  Weidenbatun  observes: 

No  buBlneasman  today,  whether  the  head 
of  a  large  company  or  the  corner  grocer, 
can  c^erate  without  consldertng  a  multitude 
of  governmental  restrictions  and  regulattoos. 
His  or  her  costs  and  proflte  can  be  affected 
as  much  by  a  bill  passed  in  Washington  as 
by  management  decision  in  the  front  olBoe 
or  a  customer's  decision  at  the  check-out 
counter. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  stressed  during 
our  last  colloquy  on  Fdaruary  5,  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  a  major  impact  on 
consiuners  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
for  the  goods  and  services  they  purchase 
and  even  in  the  availability  of  products 
they  use.  Clearly,  the  public  pays  sub- 
stantially for  the  truly  massive  ei^an- 
sion  of  Government  regulation  in  the 
private  business  sector.  Moreover,  as  Dr. 
Weidenbaum  has  stated: 

The  critical  price  we  pay  for  govern- 
ment regulation  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
risk-bearing  and  entrepreneurial  nature  of 
our  private  enterprise  system — a  system 
which,  at  least  in  the  past,  has  contributed 
so  effectively  to  rapid  rates  of  Innovation, 
productivity  and  growth. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  hidden  cost 
of  Government  regulation  is  the  reduced 
rate  of  innovation  in  the  economy.  The 
longer  that  it  takes  for  a  Government 
agency  to  approve  of  a  change  proposed 
by  a  businessman,  the  less  likely  the 
change  will  ever  occur.  Consequently,  the 
public  is  denied  the  advantages  and  op- 
portimities.  that  flow  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  products  and  new  method- 
ology. For  instance,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  FDA  regulators  liave  kept 
many  beneficial  drugs  off  the  American 
market  for  many  years  with  harmfid 
consequences  not  only  to  neighborhood 
pharmacists  but  to  the  health  of  actual 
or  potential  victims  of  disease. 

Obviously,  the  adverse  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  on  iimovation  are 
felt  more  strongly  by  smaller  firms  than 
by  larger  companies.  To  bring  out  new 
products  which  must  comply  vrtth  a  myr- 
iad of  Government  regulatory  standards 
has  become  so  costly  that  only  bigger 


businesses  can  afford  to  take  such  risks. 
Tbis.  in  tttm,  has  definite  anticompeti- 
tive impact  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  provide 
reUtf  for  the  long-suffering  small  busi- 
nessman. Small  business  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  America's  free  market  economy. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  Uie  fruits 
and  benefits  of  a  truly  competitive  free 
enterprise  system,  the  Congress  must 
take  prompt  remedial  action.  For  the 
small  businessman,  as  for  the  consumer, 
regulatory  reform  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  my  office  has  received 
many  letters  from  small  businessmen  in 
Arizona  complaining  about  Government 
agencies  and  Government  r^ulations. 
From  my  files  I  have  chosen  a  few  rep- 
resoitative  samples  of  these  complaints. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  these  items  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

July  12,  1975. 
Senator  Paul  Fannin. 
VJ8.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Ot»M  Senatob  Fannin:  I  received  your 
newsletter  today  and  am  very  happy  to  see 
that  you  wlU  be  working  tor  reform  in  our 
bungling,  bureaucratic  regulatory  bodies. 

I  recently  read  thAuttele  "The  Etegula- 
tars"  in  the  June  30,  iTW^ue  of  UJB.  News 
*  World  Report.  It  is  disgusting  to  read  how 
these  agencies  and  the  nln-com-poops  who 
run  them  are  costing  the  nation  $130  billion 
a  year.  I  beUeve  a  complete  overhaul  from 
top  to  bottom  Is  an  absolute  must  if  our 
OMUtltution  Is  to  survive  and  our  people 
mnatn  a  truly  "free"  people. 

These  agencies,  after  being  reformed, 
dUHild  be  responsible  to  Congress  or  the 
President.  They  should  not  be  given  power 
to  make  laws.  The  people  who  staff  them 
should  not  be  protected  by  Civil  Service. 
Bed  tape  and  paper  work  should  be  cut  to 
the  barest  minimum. 

Two  of  the  newest  bureaucracies  are  rap- 
idly becoming  the  worst  of  the  lot.  These 
creations  of  Congress  make  Frankenstein's 
monster  pale  in  comparison  when  you  look 
at  the  harm  they  are  doing.  They  are:  KPA 
and  OSHA. 

An  example  of  the  hardships  these  two 
are  causing  is  occurring  here  in  Chandler. 
-The  Standard  OU  Distributor  is  being  closed 
down  by  his  c<»npany  because  of  the  costly 
upgrading  that  would  have  to  be  done  to 
comply  with  their  regulations.  Numerous 
other  wholesale  distributors  arovind  the 
state  are  being  closed  also.  This  wUl  eventu- 
ally lead  to  Just  a  few  large  distributors 
around  the  state.  I  farm,  and  it  means  that 
I  wiU  have  to  have  excessive  storage  facili- 
ties for  tanker-traUer  deliveries,  place  fuel 
orders  maybe  two  weeks  in  advance;  travel 
a  farther  distance  when  I  need  a  special 
bucket  of  grease. 

We  desperately  need  some  good  common 
sense  coming  out  of  Washington  and  I  hope 
you  and  the  committee  you  work  with  will 
fumlsb  it.  Please  don't  create  another  agency 
to  look  Into  the  abuses  of  the  ones  we  are 
already  weighted  dovra  with;  this  would  be 
Insult  on  top  of  Injury. 
Yours  truly, 

XteAN  Ek,I.SWORTH. 

San  Manuel,  A»ie.,  Januarp  9. 1076. 
Hon.  Paul  Famnin, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mh.  Fannin:  I  believe,  however  in- 
elegant and  however  imperfect,  local  deter- 
mination of  the  course  of  government  Is 
better  than  technocratic  determination.  It 


mistakes  aie  to  be  made  with  my  life  and 
the  lives  of  those  around  me,  I  prefer  that 
"we"  make,  and  learn  from,  those  mistakes. 
I  believe  that  that  approach  to  government 
is,  in  the  final  analyids,  superior  and  more 
conducive  to  preserving  my  indlv-idual  free- 
dom. Rather,  I  would  suffer  my  own  and  my 
neighbors  mistakes  than  become  a  contented. 
VTell-cared-for  ward  of  bureaucrats  and  tech- 
nocrats. 

More  specificaUy,  I  am  dismayed  at  Con- 
gress' di^egard  for  local  and  State  level 
preferences  versus  the  technocrats'  advice 
of  what  is  good  for  me.  Rather,  I  would  be 
made  aware  of  what  the  technocrats  think, 
leaving  the  choice  of  alternatives  to  those 
most  directly  effected. 

Slowly,  by  intention  or  not,  I  feel  that 
consumers  and  citizens  are  being  measured 
Into  a  position  of  not  having  their  activities 
determined  by  laws  designed  to  protect  them, 
whether  they  want  to  be  so  restricted  or  not. 

I  acknowledge  our  national  ideals  of  help- 
ing the  less  f<Miamate,  the  tenqxxrarlly  dis- 
tressed, those  whom  society  has  banned,  and 
those  in  need  of  life  sustaining  services  they 
cannot  afford.  I  want  to  see  all  those  condi- 
tions happily  resolved.  I  am  not  willing,  how- 
ever, to  destroy  or  impair  the  base  of  our 
tremendously  productive  eco-eoclo-order 
without  some  very  substantial  evidence  that 
the  risk  is  warranted — and  then  I  want  to 
participate  In  selecting  alternative  courses 
by  which  such  action  is  pursued. 

In  specific,  I  believe  EPA  Is  achieving  ex- 
cellent results  and  tliat  much  of  its  work 
has  been  productive  and  highly  desirable. 
That  agency  was  creafed  on  the  basis  that 
we  had  to  act  quickly  ^d  decisively  to  avoid 
drowning  in  our  own  p|>Uution.  That  vehicle 
of  "drowning  in  our  own  pollution"  has  been 
misused.  It  has  been  used  to  hurry  us  into 
making  the  air  and  water  perfect,  a  very 
different  matter,  and  one  that  needs  more 
local  scrutiny  and  local  input  before  eco- 
nomically disturbing  actions  are  taken. 

EPA's  blind  adherence  to  the  pursuit  of 
ideal  conditions  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
I  realize  that  agency  Is  but  a  CongressslonaUy 
approved  and  supported  bureau  that  can  be 
Uttle  more  than  the  trained,  attack  dog  you 
created.  It  is  therefore  Congress'  wisdom  and 
so-called  leadership  that  I  must  question.  I 
question  you.  Why  do  you  not  temper  this 
headlong,  blind  and  risky  pursuit  for  per- 
fection before  It  disrupts  and  permanently 
impairs  our  national  economy? 

To  me,  the  term  "our  economy"  is  not  an 
abstract,  empty  concept.  Our  economy  is  the 
food,  shelter,  medical  attention,  and  all  the 
other  things  which  sustain  us  and  permits 
us  a  high  quaUty  of  living.  Impairing  our 
econcHny  can  have  a  far  greater  effect  on 
shortening  Uves  (i.e.,  through  taalnutritlon 
and  Inadequate  medical  treatment)  than 
the  increasing  of  the  life  span  of  a  few  by 
trying  to  make  everything  perfectly  safe  for 
those  who  cannot,  or  do  not  want  to  fend 
for  themselves.  Regard  the  peoples  of  South 
America.  See  how  they  have  to  live,  and  tell 
me  that  we  should  risk  our  economy  on 
poorly  researched  measures  that  might  ex- 
tend the  life  of  a  few  least  able  to  survive 
their  local  environment.  Move  them.  It  would 
be  less  costly. 

In  another  vein,  but  related  to  deciding 
what  I  wUl  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  do, 
I  believe  you  depend  too  greatly  on  the  news 
media  to  disseminate  information  that  voters 
ought  to  have  at  their  timely  disposal.  When 
laws  that  effect  me  are  being  considered,  I 
want  to  be  in  a  position  to  react.  Today,  I 
have  to  depend  on  advocating  Journalists  for 
the  facts  they  want  me  to  have.  You  ought 
to  bring  more  of  the  issues  home  and  discuss 
them  with  those  who  you  represent  and  those 
who  will  be  effected. 

I  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  bills 
are  processed  annually — too  many  tor  one 
person  to  properly  comprehend.  I  have  heard 
that  in  view  of  that  great  number,  Congress- 
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■oen  try  to  avoid  grlevc-is  error?  Tt'iit  k'./r! 
of  performauee  Is  lesa  than  acceptable.  I 
suggest  that  niore  of  those  matt«r8  b«  left 
to  local  governments,  and  that  a  better  Job 
be  doue  on  what  absolutely  has  to  be  con- 
sulered  on  the  national  level 

Por  example,  the  ani;\ia'  H"  iNinc;  A:  ': . 
Kince  WW  II,  have  been  inlserable  falluren  tn 
achleviOK  their  aniioiir.ced  obiectlves.  It  Is 
po.ii  )i''  Ihat  so'iK"  ;'rp-ovfijieiit,  t.oulrl  be 
iiiaci'?  1  you  took  the  tine  to  write  a  beC'-r 
I  iju-in.j  bill.  How  ni'ioh  <an  we  a"ord  U- 
■ti-x-.i.c  jeioie  we  Iep.ru  u>  do  the  job  properiy. 

I  v.ajit  t.j  cciiiiniie  t'.te  pura\il ,  o:  our  Na- 
tion's long-standl:ig  Ideals,  but  I  want  to  soo 
you  mo>e  more  slowly  uad  wUii  K'-^s  uncer- 
tiiini  u'ooi:,. .  f.  i>i.d.  ly  conneqiiein.-ort.  Temper 
you;-  aweop  ;iK  uppioachen  to  rlv:;;llnu  ev<iy 
wrong  and  rel.evinjj;  all  suiTerii  /  until  the 
way  Is  more  clearly  tested  Oo  In  <jtep.-(  rather 
than  belting  la^'ee  auius  on  a  sii.t'le  lunge  a., 
perfection. 

Make  EPA  prove  th*?  net  bencftta  bif'to 
puisiilcsr  each  U:  /el  <  i  Improvenient.  St<ip  our 
blliid-dash-to-perfectlon,  at  any  coat.  Sub- 
ject fcFAa  schedule  of  Implementations  to 
the  9<  ruiiny  and  approval  of  thoRa  to  tap 
aiiecced  at  the  Iccal  level. 

Look  again  at  what  yr^u  are  gettljig  for  my 
bucks  beiore  yi,;:  vote  more  dollars  for  OShA 
and  MESA. 

Li  Insie  '.d  of  wlayii'-Jt  an  exppn-.lv  came  of 
rops-ajid-robbers  v.tth  bafety  In  pectors  and 
■  :ea  II  /  a  confusing,  profusion  of  question- 
ably eftective  standard.',  esaini.ie  your  alt  ■;•- 
natives — coiislder  doubling,  or  (niadnipltnr 
workmen  s  compensation  chart)  ^  Sv.'Yi  » 
level  of  charges  -would  be  a  v^rv  eliectlve 
niotlva'oy  for  managers  to  employ  their  lOii- 
■siderable  skilU  to  reduce  injury  Instesd  oi 
wre«!tllni_'  with  standard.s  a'^d  rornan^'lnp  In- 
Kpeciors.  Pay  the  Injired  'be  present  best 
eon;peii.?atlon  «.'hedulp.  and  put  ti>e  dtiTer- 
ence  into  accident  prevention  re:-e.'Ti:h.  edii- 
cati^n,  and  technical  .ifsls'.ano?  for  those 
wiio  then  find  they  nted  to  do  a  better  Job 
oi  redudr:?  injuries.  Tliat  anpiofti  h  wonld 
capitalize  on  our  best  trait.-! — oor  rc'ovrre- 
fiilness — and  avnlrl  cxt'i-cKli;^-  fir  pri'-'^r 
«l'ialltie«. 

A  irir  liber  oi   liip  di  Uirbed  silent  Ameri- 

WlLtlAT    G     W    <'D 


CrsTOM  PaoDtrcTS  Corp., 
To-mpe.  A  '■'-    nrtpfyrr  1 .«.  f  975. 
BOAHD  (  K  Dltkctoj?« 

Tetnpe   Chamher  of   Cui"'>-"'  '<•     .*lr     Gene 
Settr$,  PreHdent.   Tempe,  Ari:. 

Dear  Osnf:  TTie  Chamber  of  Comrp^rcc  ?s 
a  unique  voluntary  association,  in  that  It 
lias  as  one  of  Its  major  purposes,  »he  "^tipport 
and  nurture  of  tlie  free  enterprise  system' 
We  are  all  aware  of  •ht'  encroachments  bv 
various  forces  w'.io  do  not  itnd<»r-'ai:d  fir 
wl.sh  to  destroy  the  sytf'Tn. 

One  of  the  most  destnicth  e  force?,  of  the 
free  enterprise  ^vsteni  Is  the  cor.stant  Inter- 
ference by  the  various  Pedercil.  S'ate,  Countv 
and  lo<;al  Goveinnient  a-.',encle^  Custom 
Product,;  Cni-p  .  dnrlr.e  'he  vt'ar  ifi15.  ha^. 
be«n  subject  -o  a  penrral  insp*^n'Oll  by 
08HA,  an  air  pollution  inspec-ion  by  OSH.A, 
a  boiler  and  pressure  vessel  bv  OSH.\.  ai. 
IRS  ajdu  tor  iM'ii*.  an  IH.-;  <»>Kllt  for  l'»7.?. 
two  Investigation.^  by  'he  Equal  tniDlovnif. , 
Opporruiucy  CoinmlsFion  md  three  uispec- 
tious  by  Hie  Lejnpe  Fir©  Marslnl's  oiflce. 
This  coLLitant  d^n  on  indusirv  creates,  I 
believe,  an  opp^^jmui-iy  lor  '.he  Ciianiuer  of 
Commerce. 

I  siigses'.  that  lUi  Te::ipe  t.li..i»r  er  oi 
Cojiuuerce  Bo.ud  ot  Dire<  tors  pass  u  resolu- 
tion u«klns<  tue  U..-^.  Chamber  of  Comuiercf" 
to  begni  January  1,  Ia7f>,  a  'Collection  of  data 
irum  it.s  niembers  whK  h  would,  lor  liie  tirrf'. 
•  nnc  ihii)Ut;h  a  piii)i!i'  Inf.jrmatlon  provrajn 
make  available  a«:cuiaie  •iia'.i.'^acs  on  the 
uta^uuude  of  ILiS  niena''e  lo  bu.«iness.  The 
protfT'ijn  niij:ht  4.pera»e  lii!-?  whv:    niemberE 


would  be  .*fiked  t^i  siihmit  to  their  local 
Chamber  the  date,  the  name  of  the  a^uc\-, 
the  name  uf  the  Indlvldtial  from  that  agency, 
the  rea.sou  for  the  contact  and  the  nature  of 
that  contact  (telephone,  mall,  personal,  etc.) . 
Till.-;  in-'oriijatlcn.  ia  a  iiuli'orm  way,  couUl 
be  frr'vardecl  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Coui- 
merre  office  As  a  result  the  Chamber  coulii 
nubil-h  s'  icfc  perl'ds,  but  at  Ipf>--t  onre  ■•. 
vear.  the  number  of  contacts  varioos  agen- 
cies of  aovernmcnt  niake  with  buslner^ef:. 
either  b'  l«'i:er.  Uy  iclpphor..-  or  by  p<r«ona". 
cOiiuu.t. 

G-Mia,  this  ia  liierely  a  aUHge&tlou  fur  con- 
.-idna'-lon  by  the  Board  of  Dlrectcra. 
SIr.-e,-,  17, 

DoN.»ro  E   McIntyrt, 

F\TOM   iNirrji.viTrir.Mr.    Corp., 
Phfyeit'r.    Arf"  ,   Jv^.f    fO,    IP""' 
The  President, 
Tne  White  Hoiisf, 
\i  ■    ■  irt(jt:n.  n  r 

Mt  Dkak  Ma.  pRiwiii^Nr:  1  wis*  j^reatly  on- 
cour.itied  in  reading  hu  Astiu^-laied  Precis  ar- 
ticle in  v;hkh  they  quoted  you  na  s  tylAJT 
'•The  time  has  come  to  cut  'he  federal  red 
tape  that  bind.'?  tl;e  hands  of  umall  buai- 
ne.s.sei> ".  You  are  so  right! 

Our';  Is  a  sniull  buslne-  :  ujkI  j.  ^md  Ucai 
of  our  thne  and  eilort  go  U^to  lighfliig  and 
trying  to  ovcrcouie  the  red  t,ipe  and  over- 
luppiii;j  la*  a  and  i,out.roL.  of  federal,  BtaLc 
aii.d  local  retnilatioiis.  Clulug  a  ie<  ont  e.xaiii- 
ple,  we  A'ore  delay  >;d  in  bfartiiig  .*  new  hon- 
ing project  of  3o6  homes  In  northwest 
Phoenix  le^ulutloui  lo  the  exieiiL  thai,  it  be- 
tame  ne:. osaiy  to  Increase  Uie  pike  of  ihcv^ 
hcnici?  by  .ipproxiniiitely  »500  .  .  .  all  bec;»ujie 
of  tlie  red  Uipe  aud  delay.  Tluji  all  happei'.ed 
lu  :t  peii'jd  ..hen  the  uuriiiployuitii'.  rue  in 
the  PhocnI.K  aiea  had  exceeded  tt'X,  HUd  now 
stands  above  1171!  Its  much  higher  lii  ijie 
coii.:t:uctlou  industry.  I'm  comident  you  wl!l 
havo  strong  burking  iroui  the  .mall  busi- 
neEsman.  and  I  en(our.itie  >ou  to  give  thi  ■, 
effjrt,  which  you  have  aiinounc<.'d,  strong 
support,  leadership  and  follow  through  t<> 
see  that  .=iomeihiug  is  accoiuplitihed.  I  recog- 
nii'e  that  viih  iiie  tiltint  b urea ui  racy  of  oin- 
govermiifeut,  it  Is  UitHcult  lo  ciiant^e  any- 
thing, howevf-r,  it,  is  sorely  needed.  Other- 
wise, the  limall  b.u.ii:c6snian  will  be  a  thinp' 
of  the  past  In  a  fev,  yeai  -. 
Slncerelr, 

Fajhi    H.    Eat.-n- 

Oi-JNIOW     B.U-LOT 

SlfB-IJCr-   WHAT  SHOPID  CONCRFSS  DO  WFTH  Tlfi 
0<rVP\nr.NAI,   S^FTTT   .^NB   HFAT.TH    .ACT? 

Df.vr  SrN-\Toa  Pavi.  Fanniv:  Many  people 
h.i-e  complained  (o  C.  ngVeas  about  the  pow- 
er that  08HA  agents  have  to  a-sae-ss  fines 
when  they  locate  thlnf,s  in  a  bu.ilneofi  the\ 
thlnlc  nre  in  violation  of  the  Occupaiiuuai 
Safety  niid  Health  Lr.v.-.  The  House  is  u.j.- 
I'.oldin^  I.' ,trint.s  on  p<jsv.iiljir;  changes  ciiid 
the  Senaie  will  no  doubt  do  It;  s<.)on  Beluv. 
are  =o.mc  dilTerintj  viev.s  and  my  opinion. 

OS-HA  a,.'e:it^  harassing  hu.iiiie.-.^men.''  Hon 
Philip  :.f.  Crane  <R-I11.)  says,  Mr.  S;,eaker 
FedtVul  uiie'-ventlon  in  area<i  wlikh  are  no' 
rl^ihlly  the  Goverunieiii,s  province  results  in- 
c.'itably  in  aUiiiinisua'ive  bunghng  and  lack 
of  foie,-,i^iii.  In  the  caoe  of  the  Occiipaiioua'. 
Safety  and  Health  ..\ct  01  1970,  more  coni- 
nioniy  knov:i  as  OSHA,  ihis  has  amoanieo 
to  ouUlght  har.iasiuenr.  K\er  sinca  It  be- 
came etTec  live  in  April  1971.  O.-iHA  haK  clefu- 
Iv  deraosstrated  thi;  iroism  that  Federi! 
takeover  of  individual  responsibilities  L;  the 
•vorst  po.sslble  way  to  iu;hleve  the  desired 
result.  Enforce riieiit  of  the  act  lias  tended  ti: 
iig;4ra'ate  ra;ivT  ilian  relievo  the  probleni 
lo  be  resolved  »nd  rr.sii)ted  in  bi^iness  close- 
down.", ■uneujplotTmen' .  irnrt  rKf'it;  costs  1'-' 
t)io  consumer. 


'It  Js  Impo-'-ibfe  t^  disagree  that  reducUi;.' 
the  number  of  wo^k-related  accidents  Is  an 
Important  and,  certainly,  desirable  goal.  Bnt 
the  attainment  of  that  goal  is  most  effective- 
ly accomplished  by  those  individuals  who 
have  a  vested  IntereAl  In  keeping  the  wcrKcr 
saif,  hcUihy,  aud  on  the  Job — namely — Uit- 
employer  anrl  emplovre  them..;elkej.  fcdera' 
rceulatirn  thjit  couMsts  of  wldesv/ccfiUfj  na- 
tional con.scnsus  stnnddrds  Is  elmply  un- 
snlt^Jd  to  d.->  the  jot^  whieh  is  rielit.iy  the  r.?- 
.sponKib;lliv  of  the  in'iividual.  The  arbitrarv 
and  anuecew(u-v  burdt  n  Imposed  by  OSH.* 
regiilatlon.s  has  drawn  complaint,  froi.i  al! 
facets  of  ihe  biiHinet«  world.  iTi*  ,e  rti^ula- 
tioiis  are  leugvhy  aiid  icdious,  lacking  unl- 
formitr.  and  fa.l  in  d;,-.f  ii.-u;...h  bet ^cen  ,-><r- 
lous  healih  hazards  and  mere  trivia  , 
(Contr.  Re.-ord  -8  20  75,  p.ge  IWoP) 

OSHA  1..  reeded:  Di-.  Law-enee  !>  K:  Jtf'i 
:ind  Dr.  J.  Brad  Chipman,  in  sii.dvjMf^  tlir 
effecLlveupss  of  OSHA  in  the  meat  i  idugtr; 
In  Nebrft.;-ji  say,  "The  Williarrs  ajjd  Steii^j 
0(Cupatlonal  Safe  y  and  Health  Act  kasHA) 
of  1!<70,  which  covers  upproxui)...>y^.y  r.O  tuii- 
Ucu  worr.ers  in  ahouv  it  n.ilUoi'  v.oj  ^piace«. 
cr.n  bo  con.«.lderod  one  of  the  m(j.5t  pervasive 
pleees  of  leglsIaMon  afTectin '  the  Ap-  ricaii 
worker  inre  the  pprpa're  of  tiie  'V'n^;cr  Ac'. 
of  1935  .  .  .  Statlstlcfftn"  fo'  l^f  V,.tio»ta! 
Safety  Coimc  11  indlcfcte  that,  move  thrxn  ]  1  no(' 
civilian  worl.er^  are  killed  annuallv  in  wru- 
p.ilinral  accidents  and  another  ?  J  jiillici'. 
suffer  di^ablliig  Injuries.  lu  adUivion,  i*  w  e*- 
timiled  some  400.000  workuieii  aie  s'-icke:. 
e.ich  yeur  by  oc*;upation-reluicd  iHnri.rf-c.--. 

"The  economic  C(.».!s  01  ucj.  >u>ut,u.>na1 
de;.lh^,  In'uiies,  and  ui^eiise  are  al-o  .swir- 
tlin^.  Gejr^e  C.  Oucnner,  f.n:>,er  Ar^ot-i.^ut 
Secretary  of  Labor  foi  Oc.  upuLion,-.  Saiety 
and  IlLrtl-u,  esthnrtie.-.  io.sses  doe  Ui  »ork 
injuries  and  deaths  could  be  a  )neh  as  $1.5 
billion  la  wai,'es  and  «8  billion  in  Gros.s  Na- 
tional Product.  The  National  Safety  Cwmc! 
csumate.s  a  *9.3  biill.'m  price  tac;  for  vtaet 
losses,  insiiraii'.e  costs,  medical  c<j«i.s,  nn 
looses,  lo.st  time  b>  uniiijarecl  ai'.s^M^.aleK,  aiio 
d\e  time  nr  es.<ary  to  inve.^'.i.iate  i.nd  repi*n 
accident. =:  ...  It  uivis'.  oe  ro-ciiiUiered  ihat 
f.:c  ohjeetne  <>f  the  Act  Is  noi,  to  levy  Cnei 
or  Js.-tie  cl'atlrrn.  b'.it  ra'her  to  redv.ce  sig- 
nificantly the  number  and  .s^riotrnncss  oi 
industrial  Injuries  and  iilnerFe'!  -hroti/h  ev. 
AL.Rres.sl\e  campaign  designed  not  oniv  iv 
!iiu.'<;e  einpioyer-s  ar»d  employees  awar«  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  but  itXao  to 
foree  mtuiageoieiii  Ui  couceutiato  rc^mrce 
lo  clluUuale  the  actual  caunet;  of  accideutf 
iu  tJio  work  environment  .  .  ."  (Coiigies- 
aioual  Record— .June  19,  i97.i — page  19873 — 
placed  by  Hoii.  Wii:iam  A  Sleiger  iR-Wts- 
..oii.sini 

.Si'.oiild  r-onfirc^*  itisn.^^e  tlu:  O  .i.i.itOiir.i 
Safety  and  Health  A-t?  Ye.s. 

Here  Is  what  Cougrens  should  do:  1  dont 
need  people  who  don't  know  anything  about 
my  work  le'Iin..;  me  what  'o  d^  or  how  tr 
do  i:. 

^^ualc.   Pubi.  H.  Jii.,.c... 

C";cupati. m :   Meohauic. 

.^dd^e<'^:     1  !.51     \V.    7.n    .'    .       :'.:^..    Aiiy 

Siir.'tld  roi;_;res.--  .'iian^^e  '>'»  0-""y.rtki;i.i! 
Safety  and  Health  An?  Ye?. 

Here  is  what  Congress  .shotild  do:  1  nave  a 
Mi>.i'.I  bu.siness  and  one  of  my  ex-eniployee." 
turned  me  In  o  OSHA.  What  an  nn;'0S6ible 
ihuig.  I  louldn'i  l)ciieve  all  ilie  nonhtnse  1 
!:ad  to  no  tlirou^h.  They  l.a«e  too  muel- 
f nwer  Yoti  must  '-eat  the:n  like  G;»d  or  el*e 

*inme:  J^^-^ppn   Hsyc.'-. 

0;cup;i  i>iv    Prill  er 

Address:   221tl  N    27rh  Ave     Vhr^'ny    .Ari.' 

Should  Cungre^jj  change  the  O^cupationai 
.Saic:y  ai.d  Healih  A^'t?  "Ses. 

Here  Is  nhat  Cauti;ress  should  do:  Chuii^r 
tJic  Uv.s  ..o  that  the  j^mall  busJnec*n-.au  wil' 
hare  a  chance  to  compete  with  ■'.):e  blcireJt 


/ 
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busiiiess  and  not  have  to  constantly  worry  the  problem  I  have  come  to  the  conclu-  this  act,  finns  of  50  people  or  less  mik> 

S  flS:'^afwin1nnS;^"b?t?pS'iid  n?".that  something  mu5t  be  done  to  fill  out  ks  many  aa  iTorVtoZTtol 

suif  iTL  biLSL^Sn^^  g^^Slr^t  alleviate  unnecessary  paperwjorkburdem  year.  Mom  and  pop  stores  with  annual 

Infringes  on  peoples  rights  as  to  what  they  wherever  they  are  imposed  by  the  Fed-  gross  incomes  of  $30,000  or  less  must  fill 

tun  do  or  not  do  In  theU:  own  bueinesa  then  ^ral   Government.    Citizens   evei-ywhere  out  52  tax  forms  in  1  year,  A  one-man 

ttc  are  hurting  the  very  foundation  of  this  must  be  freed  of  this  hidden  tax  on  busi-  basiness  must  still  use  100  hours  or  more 

great  coiini-ry.  I  feel  that  we  should  try  nesses  and  time — we  must  remove  tiie  than  2  weeks  of  work  time  each  year 

tverythiiv  !:i  cur  power  to  Increase  more  biuden  from  compliance   villi  Federri  just  to  comply  with  these  remiiremenr 

biisir. .-.s  lo  relieve  the  pi-esent  situation  in  regulatory  requirements.  Many  of  these  reports  are  lone   t^^iou 

this  economic  depression  we  are  in.  I  feel  w,.   prp=iHp.nt   n;p  ova  fiiiincr  ai     mil  or.Tv.,r,t,>l^    lepoics  are  long   teoiou 

th^i  o  er  half  the  emt>iover«  In  this  coun-  ,.  *"•  *TesKlent,  we  are  hllmg  4^2  mil-  and  cumbersome,  requiring  outside  at- 

tr;a;er;,ponslbieeSrtoSytoc^ect  lK»n  cubic  feet  of  space  «ich  year  with  sistance    that    they    can    be    proper]- 

any  hazards  that  vrouid  force  them  to  lose  ™®  paper  being   absorbed   by  Federal  completed.  It  i.s  obvious  to  me,  at  lea-.; 

iij.  -mpioyee  becaiise  of  an  accident,  know-  agencies.   The  paperwork  management  that  \:e  have  net  imposed  enough  re- 

n'g  that  this   could  and  oftentimes  does  costs  an  excess  of  $8  billion  annually  con-  straiiit  on  the  regulatory  agencies  th^' 

r.v.i-~e  a  lack  of  productivity.  tributing  to  a  cost  of  $18  billion  amiuaUy  deal    with    these    foiins    and    report^ 

'mark  you  for  iistehing  to  my  opinions.  I  at  all  levels   of   government  to  print,  Bui-eaucraus  think  they  need  to  kno -• 

*"'^'^ '^f^K^f'"™,,,  shuffle,  and  sort  the  various  forms.  This  everything  abcut  the  ron.stituent..s  the, 

o^cTpatioii:  Res",  manager.  ^  *",i"  addition  to  about  $18  billion  a  deal  with,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Man;, 

Address:  P.O.  Box.  1595,  sedona.  Aria.  year  it  costs  .smaU  busmessmen  to  flU  out  of    these    forms    when    submitted    are 

Should  Congre&j  change  the  Occupational  these  forms.  A  cost  which  is  automati-  quickly  scanned  and  then  filed  never  1 1 

t-Aiety  aud  Health  Act?  Yea.  cally  passed  on  to  all  of  us  as  consumers  be  retrieved.  With  nearly  6,003  dlffererj 

Here  Is  what  Congress  should  do:  Abolish  Witnesses   before   the   Senate   Select  types  of  foiTHs  a-nproved  by  the  OflBce  c; 

the  entire  act — this  Is  the  most  "undemocrat-  Committee  on  Small  Business  have  testi-  Managenie-Jt  and  Budget  for  public  U'-e 

le"  piece  of  le^k^ature  ever  forced  upon  the  fled  on  numerous  occasions   that  this  excluding  the  tax  reDortlne  forms  noi 

?rT;r"cor';?con^^°:S'°°'''*''*''^-  P^P^^work   burden   contributes   signifi-  covered  by  the  m2SrS^eS^d: 

Name:  Dexter  s  Ives  canUy  to  unemployment,  that  it  diverts  uals  to  spend  130.5  million  mBn-houi.> 

Occupation:  Aichitect.  small    businesses    from    their    pi-imar^  per  year  in  addition  to  the  milllon.$  cr 

Audress:  4621  N.  16th  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz,  function  of  making  a  good  profit,  selling,  ho'ars  .spent  filling  out  IRS  tax  fonn.<: 

Here  is  what  Congress  should  do:  Get  rid  keeping  solvent,  providing  jobs,  and  pay-  It  is  obv3n'j.s  th.it  a  major  revision  ?^ 

of  OSHA.  Let  business  handle  their  own  ing  taxes,  as  well  as  creating  financial  past  due. 

problem  with  regulation  from  the  state  If  advantage  to  large  businesses  that  can  Recently  I  held  a  bearing  in  Baltimore 

dfcTa\S*?.owe«''Dut^"8.SfA^S°^  ^P"*^   *^^  *^°^*'-  Obviously  we  wa.ste  Md.,  on  just  this   is.sue  and  coHecteci 

S  Who  Uke  to'  sholTeS  fu^oSy^Sr  ^^^^  ^°V!'^'  °^  ™°"'^„  '^^  *^°"*  °?J  ^^"^""'^  information  which  I  .submitieri 

maice  a  name  for  themselves  and  you  get  an  nonproductive  paperwork.   Many   small  to  the  Paperwork  Commission. 

tmbeaiabie  situation.  firms  have  problems  competing  and  Slay-  It  is  clear  to  me.  businessmen  and  cit* - 

>:une:  Oscar  Seiktad.  ing  in  business.  According  to  the  General  zen.s  generally  concerned  with  thi"?  prob- 

O'cupation:  Hotel  owner.  Services  Administration,  the  $8  billion  of  lem,  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do 

fl.irtress:  524  w.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.  Federal  paperwork   management   costs  something  about  this  problem,  "niere- 

„          _,    ~~~"        .„     ,  are  as  follows:  fore,  I  have  introduced  the  Regulator-. 

T^'^i.^A^:V^tl^^r77:)975  l^«  ""'--I  ««^^^  fct  of  1976.  S.  2903,  when  is  de" 

8cija>or  P.^uL  Fannin,                                           Correspondence S!.6  signed   to  place  under  ptjbHc  account- 

■Ui.i  Federal  BuiUiing,                                      Forms i  ability  the  vast  number  of  Federal  reg- 

P:i.(xmx,  Ariu.            '                                     Directives 1.04  ulatory  bodies  who  for  years  have  been 

HoNoit.\BLE  SriNATOP;  How  can  we  stop  the    BepOTts  _ 13  independent  of  evervone,  especially  tht- 

damn    biueaucr.ii  Ic    rules    and    regulations     Inputs  and  ADP .55  taxpayer    This  bill  will  reonlrf  thot  on 

p!-!.^  paying  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  the  MaU  (mallroom,  messenger,  POD)..       .328  uroDOsed  Federal  i-nle<:  and  Zr^,i«tinr^' 

worthless  skunks  on  aovernment  payi-olls?     Vital  records .  O0C5  ^  f^hmitt^  t^  f-^otL     «/i  ^^           ' 

Thev  are  about  to  force  me  out  of  business,     filing  and  controlling  i-ecords 1 .  785  ?f  i^iiOmitted  to  Congress  60  day.s  pno! 

as  small  as  it  la,  so  you  wUl  have  another  Paperwork  procedures   (other  proc-  «r    ^"^^^   implementation.    Dunn:'    th;»t 

four  people  on  unemployment  or  welfare.            esslng)  5  time,   the  Senate   and   the   Hou  .e   .♦nay 

Aloo,  three  of  our  clients  have  said  to  hell     Records  space  (office  and  FRC) .  t)37  adopt  a  resolution  disapproving  in  "Trholf 

with  theh:  plans  to  build  projects  In  the  area,                                                            or  in  part  any  such  regulation  thus  pr^- 

because  of  EPA-OSHA  aud  local  restrictions               Total  pa.oervork  costs _    8.040.5  venting  that  proDosal  from  go'ng  info 

that  are  nothlne  more  than  Idiotic.  ▼  1.                        j..        .                 .     ,  ..     ,  pffeff                       '                       -  -   t>    - 

that  are  killing  the  economy.  forms  are  iinpoi-tant.  I  am  also  aware  ^^?  ^.H  '^,  required  to  give  Congress  nn 
Rcspec- fully  vours,  that  there  Is  worth  In  the  information  ^'^"na««  of  the  cost  to  be  Incurred  by 
wiLUAM  B.  Keller.  gathered  by  these  forms.  Information  Government,  by  tiie  private  sector,  iii- 
gathered  for  the  paperwork  is  necessary  <^ludii'-S  business  and  by  individuals,  in- 
fer  government   planning   and   propei-  eluding  consumei-s,  if  the  proposed  ruU 
THE  FEDER'VLP^lPERWORK  BURDEN  functioning  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  °F  ^'^^^^^ion  is  implemented,  as  well  z.< 

local  levels— we  need  a  certain  amount  of  »i«  effect  on  mtei-state  commerce.  TIJ- 

llr.  BEALL.  I  (hank  the  Chair  for  the  basic  information  to  effectively  operate.  ^'^^1  provide  for  Congress  and  the  Amcr:- 

recogiution,  ard  I  thank  the  Senator  Nevertheless,  we  must  eUminate  unneces-  ^a^  people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  co;: 

from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Arl-  sary  paperwork  that  forces  higher  prices,  ^"d  benefits  of  regulatory  actions  before 

zona  for  permxttmg  me  to  proceed  out  of  longer  hours,  and  moi-e  f i-ustration.  t^^ey  take  place  so  that  the  propa^al  s 

order  and  say  just  a  few  words.  The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  de-  fdvisability  can  be  judged. 

Mr.  President,  receuUy  I  have  been  creed    the    vailous     Federal    agencies  Mi'-  President,  vvhen  we  talk  about  tlj.- 

<:lo.sP:v  studyhig  the  amount  of  paper-  should  obtain  their  uiformation  with  a  paperwork  burden,   we  are  inclined.  I 

work  that  has  been  generated  by  the  minimum  of  burden  on  busmess  enter-  think.  automuLitalj^  to  i-egard  this  bui  - 

Fcdeial  bureaucracy.  Those  citizens  that  prises  and  other  persons,  that  unneces-  deu  as  imposed  on  the  business  com- 

nave  regular  dealings  with  Federal  ageu-  saiy  duplication  of  efforts  through  ques-  munity,  on  large  businesses  aud  more 

cies  .lave  been  forced  to  cope  with  a  Gov-  tionnaires  and  reports  should  be  elimi-  particularly    on    .sniall    businesses     Wt 

ernnient  blizzard  of  paperwoi'k.  nated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  infer-  know  it  dues  create  a  tremendous  burden 

Ai;  a  legislator  who  liaa  participated  in  mation  coUected  and  tabulated  bv  any  on  .smal;  btTsinesses  in  Uiis  country  But 

nebatc.s  and  voted  on  the  legislation  that  agency  should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  actuaUy.  it  toes  to  tJl  segments  of  owi 

JS  affecting  the  citizens,  I  am  concerned  as  possible,  and  Uiat  information  col-  .society. 

•^ec.ius;  in  man>  cases  the  practical  effect  Ificted    aud    t8.bulated    by    any    agency  I  am  one  who  is  conceiaed  about  the 

na.s  been  an  unintended  paperwork  bm--  should  maximize  the  usefulness  of  the  coi,t  of  FeUerul  welfare  assistance,  the 

den  or  tue  overstimulation  of  some  zeal-  informatiou  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Ingh  cost  to  our  Nation  of  the  welfaiv 

CH--  bureaucrat.  Through  my  review  of  However,  despite  tlie  limits  imposed  by  .•^vsieni.  and  ihe  necessity  of  bringing: 
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about  some  change.  But  since  I  com- 
plain about  it  so  much,  I  felt  I  had  some 
obligation  to  go  to  see  the  people  who 
handle  things,  and  find  out  what  kind  of 
problems  they  have.  So  3  weeks  ago  I 
visited  the  Dunbar  Neighborhood  Wel- 
fare Center  in  Baltimore,  and  met  with 
26  people  who  are  caseworkers  at  that 
center.  We  went  into  a  room  and  sat 
around  the  table,  and  I  started  the  dis- 
cussion by  asking  them  what  v.as  tlie 
biggest  problem  they  have. 

What  do  you  think  then-  answer  was? 
They  said,  "Senator,  our  biggest  prob- 
lem is  paperwork."  Then  they  pulled  out 
this  sheaf  of  papers.  88  fonns.  and  they 
said,  "Senator,  we  have  to  fill  out  every 
one  of  these  forms  for  eveiT  person  who 
walKs  through  that  door  seeking  public 
assistance.  If  we  did  not  have  to  do  that, 
we  could  do  our  job  more  effectively  and 
a  lot  cheaper  than  at  the  present  time." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
paperwork  burden  impedes  our  whole 
society,  and  we  are  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  getting  the  services 
of  this  Government  to  tlie  people  who 
need  that  assistance  by  this  overabun- 
dance of  paperwork. 

Among  the  88  forms  required  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  welfare  workers  in 
order  to  get  someone  on  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls  is  one  called  a  Simplified 
Application  foi»  Public  AssLstance,  put 
out  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  this  simplified  form 
contains  12  pages,  and  you  dam  near 
have  to  have  a  college  degree  to  be  able 
to  find  all  the  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  this  form.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  have  confounded  and  confused 
Uie  American  public  and  driven  them  to 
a  wall  of  desperation  over  this  mountain 
of  paperwork  tliat  has  c?  used  them  so 
much  discomfort.  ^ 

I  thought  this  Vvus  a  pertinent  ob- 
servation today,  because,  as  I  said  ini- 
tially, sometimes  we  oversimplify  the 
problem  by  suggesting  it  applies  only  to 
thase  in  business  and  those  who  work 
with  the  Federal  Government  every  day. 

But  the  problem  is  obvious  all  through 
our  society,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem that  needs  our  attention,  not  .lust 
today  but  everj'  day.  so  that  we  can  make 
the  deliveiT  of  government  services  more 
efficient  and  more  economical. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  lor 
me  to  proceed  out  of  order,  and 

yield^^e  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 

?nator  from  Idaho. 

f    Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

Unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 

of  the  time,assigned  to  the  Senator  from 

- '^^TQjg^wtj^^^e^a.ssigned  to  the  Senator 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  he  is  assigned 
15  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
such  time  as  he  may  require 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLE8TON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I 
commend  my  colleagues  who  are  par- 
ticipating today  In  this  colloquy  ad- 
dressing the  subject  of  the  tremendous 
burden  of  paperwork  and  regulation 
that  is  being  pressed  upon  the  heads 
of  so  many  American  citizens  and  Amer- 
ican businesses  like  a  crown  of  thorns. 
I  have  had  some  concern  about  this  mat- 
ter myself  since  coming  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Recently  my  office  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  some  4,.'>00  businesses  in  our  State 
of  Kentuckj'  as  to  the  types  of  problems 
they  are  encountering  in  satisfying  the 
paperwork  requirements  of  the  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
regulate  their  busine.ss.  It  has  been  en- 
lightening to  receive  from  these  indi- 
viduaLs  their  reports  on  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  they  are  confronted  with. 
As  an  example,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  one  letter  that  has  come  from 
a  Kentucky  business  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  43  years  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Pleasant  Oardfjms,  Inc., 
FoTt  Thomas,  Ky.,  January  27, 1976. 
Hon.  Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hi'duleston:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  Jauuttry  16,  1976  concerning 
government  control  of  business,  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  after 
43  year.s  of  .service  to  this  area,  we  closed  out 
our  business  as  i>f  December  31.  1976,  and 
one  of  tlie  main  rehbons  was  because  of  the 
ever  intreasmg  number  of  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  government. 

It  WHS  to  the  point  where  we  no  longer  felt 
we  weie  running  our  own  business — the  gov- 
emmt-iiL  v.as  in  control.  The  endless  reports, 
returns,  pernilts,  regiUatlons,  etc.  are  an 
overwhilnung  item,  especlaUy  for  a  small 
independent  biwiness.  It  Is  not  only  sad  but 
very  disconcerting  that  oiu-  government  is 
forciiii;  sni.iU  businesses  to  close — for  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that,  since  the  founding  of 
our  nation,  sniall  business  ha.s  been  an  essen- 
tial pint  of  our  economy. 

Some  of  tiie  newer  forms  of  regulations  are 
aimed  [an  is  our  entire  judicial  system)  to 
protect  the  questionable  characters,  the 
criminal,  and  the  minority  faction,  with  no 
concern  or  protection  for  the  hoi;c.-t,  la-v- 
abldin^  citizen  and  businessman. 

In  our  nursery  industry  the  stringent  and 
unreasonable  control  and  elimination  of  In- 
secticides and  pesticides  Is  being  Imposed 
without  the  expert  opinions  and  studies  by 
tho.se  thoroughly  qualified  In  this  field.  The 
day  will  come  when  our  country  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  produce  enough  food  to 
feed  our  population  nor  to  grow  the  trees  so 
neces.sary  to  fight  air  pollution  unless  the 
insecticides  and  pe-sticldes  needed  to  elimi- 
nate plant  hisect*  and  dlseivses  »re  made 
ikvailHble. 

Re>pectM"Ily  yf>urs, 

W.  R    Tm  l.\FFREO, 

Prestdt  lit. 

Mr.  IIUDDLESTON.  Last  December 
that  company  decided  that  it  had  to  go 
out  of  business,  and  cites  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  was  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


One  hardly  knows  where  to  begin  In 
addressing  the  problems  and  f  riistrations 
faced  by  our  Nation's  small  businessmen 
in  their  attempts  to  cope  with  the  never 
ending  stream  of  Government  regula- 
tion and  its  resultant  paperwork  burden. 
Figures  abound  indicating  the  ridiculous 
state  of  affairs  which  exists— $40  bilUon 
per  year  in  lost  productivity,  10  biUion 
sheets  of  paper  flowing  through  Federal 
offices  every  year,  130.5  milhon  Federal 
employee  man-hours  yearly  spent  strict- 
ly on  paperwork,  and  on  and  on. 

As  I  have  stated,  recently  I  asked  some 
4,&00  businessmen  in  Kentucky  to  relate 
to  me  their  personal  experiences  in  deal- 
ing with  this  burden  they,  along  with 
their  counterparts  in  every  State  in  the 
Nation,  are  forced  to  shoulder.  The  over- 
whelming response  which  has  come  in 
serves  to  reaffirm  my  view  that  action 
soon  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Also,  the 
survey  provided  me  with  concrete  ex- 
amples of  just  how  outrageous  Uiings 
reaUy  are.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  view 
with  me  some  of  the  returns.  It  Is  in- 
deed an  educationtd  experience.  Hie 
letter  which  I  inserted  into  the  Record 
earUer  is  just  one  demonstration  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation. 

With  the  help  of  the  Couunission  on 
Federal  Paperwork,  I  am  now  analyzing 
the  returns.  Hopefully,  this  effort  wiU 
contribute  to  some  longr  range  solution  of 
the  problems  at  hand  as  well  as  provide 
immediate  relief  where  possible. 

I  suppose  argument  can  be  made  that 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Paperwork  Conmiission,  created  by  the 
last  Congress,  has  held  several  hearings 
and  appears  to  be  in  full  gear.  The  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Commerce 
Committees  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
joint  study  of  the  impact  deregidation 
would  have  on  various  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Yet,  I  am  afraid  that  because 
of  the  above-mentioned  positive  activity 
the  Congress  has  been  lulled  into  a  state 
of  complacency. 

Simply  because  a  study  is  underway 
regarding  the  regulatory  activities  of 
Ooverrunent  Is  no  reason  to  forestall  ac- 
tion on  potentially  beneficial  measures 
which  have  already  been  proposed.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  regulatory 
process  and  the  regulatory  commissions 
have  been  examined  by  every  adminis- 
tration since  1937. 

Surely  by  now  sufficient  information 
exists  to  determine  the  propriety  of  a 
number  of  pending  items.  For  example, 
there  is  the  pioposal  put  forth  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  which  seeks  to  reduce 
the  reliance  of  the  independent  regula- 
tory commissions  on  the  executive 
branch.  This  bill,  S.  363,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  directs  the  various 
Commissions  to  submit  their  budget  esti- 
mates to  the  Congress  independent  of 
any  change  by  the  President  or  OMB.  A 
simple  move  such  as  this  may  eventually 
lead  tlie  Commissions  back  to  their  origi- 
nal role  as  independent  "arms  of  Con- 
gress." Perhaps,  the  Congress,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  can  then  become 
more  Involved  in  the  actions  of  the 
agencies. 

My  colleague  from  my  neighboring 
State  of  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock^  has  in- 
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troduced  anotber  bill,  8.  2258,  which  I 
endorse  as  having  potentially  BJgnlflwtfit 
beneficial  results.  S.  2258  would  aUow 
congressional  veto  to  all  regulations  of 
Federal  departments  and  agendes.  This 
process  should  be  implemented  now,  at 
least  on  a  trial  basis  to  determine  its 
feasibility. 

Finally,  as  far  as  regulatoiy  reform  is 
concerned,  though  it  Is  scHnewhat  more 
aggressive  in  nature,  I  believe  considera- 
tion of  8.  2677,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  .  would  be  appropriate.  I  feel 
confident  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  force  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  exercise  their  rightful  duty 
of  overseeing  the  independent  regulatory 
type  agencies. 

Very  simply,  if  S.  2677  were  enacted, 
the  major  reg~ulatory  agencies  would  go 
out  of  existence  on  October  1, 1976,  unless 
both  the  President  and  Congress  took  af- 
firmative {Lction  to  save  them.  When  you 
consider  that  then  Chairman  of  the  SEC 
William  O.  Douglas  suggested  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  an  automatic  10-year 
self-destruct  clause  in  the  charter  of 
each  new  regulatory  agency,  8.  2677  does 
not  seem  to  be  such  a  radical  approach 
after  all. 

Frustration  with  and  suspicion  of  the 
Government  is  apparent  nowhere  more 
than  when,  a  small  businessman,  and  for 
that  matter  any  citizen.  Is  faced  with 
filling  out  some  type  of  Government 
form.  And  no  wonder.  It  has  been  esl- 
culated  there  are  50  forms  to  be  flDied 
out  each  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
cliild  in  Uie  country. 

In  the  survey  which  I  conducted,  prac- 
tically every  single  one  of  those  respaad- 
ing  made  mention  of  the  dlfBculty  thejr 
have,  first,  in  determining  "nb&t  is  re- 
quired of  them  and  second.  In  supply- 
ing the  resources  to  compile  whatever 
data  is  demanded. 

Though  $40  billion  in  lost  productivity 
Is  certainly  a  devastating  figure,  the  cost 
of  paperwork  cannot  be  measured  In  dol- 
lars alone.  As  my  good  friend  ftom  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  has  stated: 

The  endless  forms  to  fill  out  and  file  arie 
tmrturlng  a  growing  suspicion  tliat  govern- 
ment no  longer  trusts  responsible  cltlaens, 
that  Big  Brother  has  moved  out  of  Orwelllan 
fautAsy  and  Into  reality. 

This  is  a  very  sad  but  very  tioie  com- 
mentary. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Paperwork  Com- 
mission has  begun  its  work  in  earnest. 
However,  I  think  it  important  to  point 
out  that  tlie  Cormnission's  final  report 
is  not  due  until  October  1977.  In  the 
meantime,  I  see  no  evidence  to  indicate 
tlie  paperwork  problem  is  diminishing. 

Interim  actlcsi  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  »Mr.  Proxmihe)  may  be  nec- 
es.sary  if  we  are  ever  to  turn  back  the 
tide.  S.  2132  calls  for  each  Federal  agen- 
C5  to  discontinue  or  revise  one-fifth  of 
the  fonns  employed  by  the  agency  in 
eat!)  of  the  next  5  years.  Before  a  form 
can  he  revised  or  put  back  into  use,  the 
Comptroller  General  would  have  to  ap- 
V'TOve  it.  ■     ■ 

I  might  point  out  t,hat  the  Common- 
wealUi  of  Kentucky  has  already  set  up  a 
procedure  .«lmlla?-  to  that  .«uggefited  iu  8. 


2132.  Ja  fact,  at  the  direction  of  an  execu- 
tive order  signed  by  Gov.  Julian  CanoQ. 
in  October  of  last  year,  all  departments 
of  8tate  government  ore  to  report  to  the 
Governor  by  June  30,  1976.  on  the  need 
for  forms  now  in  use.  If  the  department 
head  does  not  recommend  retention  of  a 
form,  it  will  no  longer  be  used.  June  30 
has  been  dubbed  a  "black  day  for  red 
tape"  in  Kentucky.  I  truly  hope  such  a 
day  can  occur  sometime  In  the  future 
for  the  entire  country. 

Congress  no  doubt  bears  a  great  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  the  mess  we  are  in  today. 
Thus,  I  am  quite  pleased  to  have  joined 
today  with  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Roth  in  introducing  legislation  directing 
that  each  bill  reported  out  of  commitee 
must  contain  a  "paperwork  impact  state- 
ment." This  assessment  will  go  a  long  way 
in  making  Members  more  aware  of  the 
potential  paperwork  consequences  of  any 
legislative  commitment.  Also,  commit- 
tees are  directed  to  review  annually  all 
reporting  requirements  of  the  agencies 
within  their  Jurisdiction.  If  these  sug- 
gestions can  be  adopted,  certainly  Con- 
gress win  be  In  a  better  position  to  act  re- 
sponsibly In  the  futiu^.  Additionally,  I 
think  we  will  find  ourselves  much  more 
prepared  and  competent  to  deal  with 
whatever  recommendations  the  Paper- 
work Commission  might  fimally  suggest. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  allow  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  to  stray  at  this  ci'ucial  point.  In 
the  past,  studies  have  been  made  and 
recommendations  have  been  put  forth. 
Then  they  have  been  either  forgotten  or 
perhaps  lost  in  the  maze  of  paperwork 
and  regulations  that  they  wei-e  designed 
to  simplify.  If  our  Nation's  economy  Is  to 
be  strong,  if  we  are  to  restore  the  peo- 
ple's faith  and  trust  in  the  good  inten- 
tions of  our  Government,  we  must  attack 
the  problems  which  exist.  Where  action 
is  called  for,  we  must  take  it.  The 
achievement  of  our  long  range  goals  of 
diminatJiig  all  unnecessary  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  oiu:  Na- 
tion's btisiness  operations  demands  at 
least  this  much. 

m  assessing  the  scope  of  this  problem, 
it  is  easy  to  point  to  the  various  figures 
that  are  available,  such  as  the  $40  billion 
a  year  in  lost  productivity  or  the  10  bil- 
lion sheets  of  paiier  that  flow  through 
the  Federal  offices  each  year,  or  the  130 
•million  Federal  employee  man-hours 
yearly  spent  strictly  on  paperwork.  But 
I  think  the  greater  cost  is  the  cost  of  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  by  so 
many  Americans  who  are  faced  with  this 
problem,  in  seeing  that  they  are  required 
to  do  many  things  for  which  they  can 
find  no  legitimate  justification. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  and  it  Is  important 
now  that  the  Executive  and  Congress 
address  this  problem,  that  we  proceed 
with  the  initiatives  that  have  aheadj' 
been  taken  to  try  to  as.sess  the  tine  pro- 
portions of  tills  problem  and  to  try  to 
develop  ways  of  alleviating  it,  but  we 
need  to  take  fm'ther  initiative  and  to 
continue  to  provide  some  mechanism  for 
i-elieving  the  American  people,  business- 
men, and  citizens  from  this  kind  of  a 
burdensome  requirement. 

I  shall  also  refer  to  another  letter  that 
came  in  response  to  our  inqulo".  TiiL« 


one  is  from  the  president  of  the  Vermont 
American  Carpet  which  Is  headquartered 
In  Ijouisvffle,  Ky..  but  has  far-flung  op- 
erations throuc^out  the  country.  Blr.  Lee 
B.  Thomas.  Jr.  Mr.  Thomas  Is  one  of  the 
more  enlightened  chief  executives  of  a 
major  corporation  in  this  coimtry.  He  has 
never  lost  si^t  of  the  needs  of  the  entire 
citizenry,  nor  has  he  ever  lost  his  con- 
cern for  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  all 
of  our  citizens.  Quoting  from  his  final 
paragraph,  I  state  this.  Mr.  Thomas  says: 
I  personally  have  no  quarrel  with  OSHA 
objectives,  consumer  protection  objectives, 
equal  opportunity  objectives,  and  so  foith. 
The  problem  Is  that  honest  people  are  penal- 
teed  by  a  lot  of  Inefficient  bureaucratic 
nonaense. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  kind 
of  refiection  upon  the  operation  of  our 
Government  by  good,  sound,  solid  citi- 
zens throughout  this  country  cannot  be 
beneficial  to  our  system.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
very  harmful  to  om-  system,  because  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  threats,  possi- 
bly the  only  threat  to  the  way  of  life  that. 
we  Ijave  developed  here  In  the  United 
States  in  our  unique  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment. Is  that  the  citizenry  will  lose 
confidence  In  its  Government,  will  lose 
confidence  in  its  system,  and  will  become 
so  disenchanted  that  they  are  then  sus- 
ceptible to  other  different  types  of  cov- 
emmental  procccses. 

We  will  go  a  long  way  to  protect  our 
Government,  to  perpetuate  the  Idtak 
and  the  principles  which  we  hold  fo 
dear  if  we  can  remove  from  so  many  oi 
^ur  citizens  this  undue  burden  that  is 
placed  on  them  by  an  excessive  bureau- 
cratic regulation — excessive  paperwork 
requirement.  I  hope  that  this  kind  of  dis- 
cussion here  in  the  Chamber  will  help 
point  the  way  to  the  solutions  that  are  so 
badly  needed. 

I  thank  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  permitting  me  to  make  these 
remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  excellent  presentation, 
covering  very  important  factors  Invoiv^ 
in  this  matter  pertaining  to  the  Utye 
businessman.  Certainly  what  he  bro^Iit 
out  from  the  standpoint  of  experience 
from  his  State  is  very  helpful  in  giving 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  great  need  we  have  for  regu- 
latory reform. 

I  thank  the  distuiguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  advise 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  how  much  timt 
he  has  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining  on  his 
.special  order. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
lime  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  

THE  PAPERWORK  BURDEN 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  jielding  and  I  commend  him 
and  oUier  Membei-s  of  the  Senate  who 
set  up  this  hour  today  to  discuss  thi.s 
very  important  question. 

I  think  America  is  more  concerned 
than  ever  about  the  overregulation  a]:d 
overinterferonce    of   Government   jj:    : 
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business,  particularly-  smaU  businesses, 
and  the  very  adverse  effect  this  has  not 
only  uix>n  those  who  are  directly  in- 
volved in  small  business,  and  even  in 
larger  businesses,  but  also  very  directly 
upon  the  consumer  himself,  because  the 
additional  cost  and  burden  of  umieces- 
saiy  regulations  and  paperwork  is  borne 
ultimately  by  the  consumer  and  by  no  one 
else.  We  could  talk  all  we  like  about  con- 
sumer legislation.  There  i;,  not  any  step 
we  could  take  more  important  to  the  con- 
iumer,  in  my  opinion,  than  cutting  back 
of  an  unnecessary  burden  tliat  is  put 
upon  our  business  community  today  and 
indeed  upon  those  even  in  th^ir  o\ira  pri- 
\ate  lives  that  are  not  in  the  business 
community  vsx  the  tremendous  pai)-i  wo^k 
burden. 

How  are  we  ?,'oing  to  btl!  this  cat 
though?  This  is  the  question  to  which  I 
shall  addre^js  my.'^elf  t^xiay  for  a  short 
period. 

Today  the  pressure.-  oi  Govenunent 
regulation  on  small  business  Is  especlallj' 
acute.  I  think  small  buslne.ss  does  have 
some  very  special  problems  in  our  eco- 
nomic setup  today.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
one  thing  we  in  Congi-e.=is  can  do  in  order 
to  get  started  Ls  to  provide  a  special  leg- 
islative committee  for  small  business,  a 
committee  that  can  concentrate  on  the 
unique  problems  of  this  vital  segment  of 
our  economy.  It  could  concentrate  on  the 
burdens  the  Government  places  on  small 
^       business  through  regulatioiis. 

Dining  my  first  term  in  the  Senate.  I 
ha\  e  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
special  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I 
must  confess  I  fov  .d  it  a  very  frustral- 
'MVi  experience. 

When  other  opportunifirs  came  f.long. 
because  of  that  frustration,  I  decided  I 
would  leave  the  subcommittee  lor  indeed 
it  was  little  more  than  a  platform  to  try 
to  develop,  I  thought,  i>cr.sonal  political 
planks  of  some  who  appeared  before  us 
and  even  times  some  who  ser'.  ed  on  the 
committee,  and  it  did  not  dc  .iry  kgKla- 
tive  work. 

I  also  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Hou'Jing  and  Urban  Affairs.  I 
found  that  this  committee  has  such  a 
great  volume  of  work,  and  there  are  so 
many  considerations  otherv.ise  involved 
witli  the  legislative  busine.<>  of  that 
committee,  that  I  really  did  not  feel  that 
small  business  had  what  I  v.ould  call  a 
fair  shake  in  consideration  of  their  spe- 
cial problems. 

I  havj  cospon-sored  Icgislatica  to  grant 
legislative  tuthority  over  tl^e  Small  Biusi- 
ness  Administration  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Basiness.  I  think 
this  is  long  overdue.  The  inabiUty  of  tlie 
Senate  Banking.  Housiui;  and  Urban  Af- 
faiis  Committee  to  t'ivc  small  busine.--s 
the  attention  it  needs  is  well  documented 
The  importance  of  small  business  in  the 
economy,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  firms 
and  employees,  has  been  mentioned  iieie 
today.  I  should  like  to  mention  specifi- 
cally tliree  points  which  nia.v  not  have  as 
;.  et  been  brought  up. 

First,  the  small  bu.->ine^o  .>etU»r  is  tlie 
sector  hit  hardest  by  Government  con- 
trols and  regulations.  All  firms  must  fill 
lut  income  tax  returns,  social  security 
tax'  stutements,  census  of  manufacturers 
i,u' sticnnalres,   OSHA   forms,   and   the 


other  thousands  of  snowflakes  in  the 
governmental  blizzard  of  paper  dumped 
on  the  productive  sector  each  year.  Yet 
small  business  Is  least  able  to  bear  it. 

I  hope  that  a  committee  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  small  business  will  be  a 
strong  voice  protecting  Government  in- 
terferenf^e,  bureaucratic  bungling,  and 
arbitmrv  agency  action,  whether  the.se 
involve  HUD.  DOD,  FEA.  OSHA,  or  EPA. 
to  name  just  a  few  of  the  groups  that  jam 
my  caseworkers'  fdes,  perhaps  such  a 
committee  can  show  us  the  hidden  costs, 
as  opposed  to  the  assumed  bcnef.ts,  of 
Government  regulations. 

Some  balance  in  this  area  certainly  is 
necessary. 

I  talked  at  Dajton  University  recentl.- 
10  a  seminar  on  small  business,  and  many 
of  these  problems  were  pointed  out  hi 
very  "-peciflc  detail  by  the  small  business- 
men or  small  business  aspirants  in- 
volved 

I  was  encouraycd  somewhat  by  the 
•seminar,  because  of  the  great  interest 
invoh.ed.  and  this  was  a  paid  affair,  and 
there  were  over  4f^0  participants  in  the 
seminar  at  their  own  cost,  at  the  uni- 
versity 

Many  of  them  ^\ere  not  O'  tually  in 
saiall  business  today  Many  of  them  were 
tmployt'i  by  ether  small  businesses  that 
were  not  principals  in,  or  by  large  basi- 
nesses.  or  were  in  tlie  profession,  but 
expre.-5.cd  an  interest  of  getting  hito 
small  business  But  they  all  expressed 
a  urcat  interest  in  getting  into  small 
biisines.s  and  tiynig  to  .solve  some  o! 
the  problems  that  today  afflict  it. 

At  the  same  time  they  indicated  they 
realized  the  very  ma.ior  problems  related 
to  small  bushiess  in  toda.v's  ever  more 
complex  economy. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  small  busi- 
nts;  sector  of  tlie  economy  is  an  extreme- 
ly ,sen.siti\e  barometer  of  economic  con- 
ditions. In  a  credit  crunch,  it  is  the  small 
business  which  first  finds  that  It  can- 
not toirow.  In  a  time  of  sliortage.  it  is 
the  first  customer  to  be  kept  waiting,  it 
is  the  sector  in  which  we  shall  first  no- 
tice the  pinch  of  the  impending  capital 
shorl.itic.  It  is  essential  that  this  area  be 
watrlied  closely,  to  gauge  the  Nation's 
economic  performance,  and  to  preserve 
a  se(  t<n-  which  Ls  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  ccmpctit  ive  economy. 

Finally,  what  of  the  traditional  role  of 
small  busine.ss  in  our  society?  Does  not 
the  .sector  of  our  economy  which  has  of- 
fered our  people  a  creative  outlet  for 
their  energy  and  talent,  and  which  has 
pro\  ided  an  opportunity  for  upward  mo- 
biUty  which  Is  unique  in  the  world,  de- 
serve fair  and  equal  treatment  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?  I  think  it 
does— for  the  sake  of  hope,  and  of  prog- 
ress, progress  for  our  country. 

Therefore.  I  think  Senate  action  on 
the  select  committee  could  be  extremely 
irelpful.  Not  only  would  this  be  helpful 
practically,  but  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful as  a  symbolic  step,  sort  of  a  bell- 
ringer,  an  indicator  that  America  is  con- 
cerned with  small  business,  and  is  going 
to  do  something  about  tiding  to  alleviate 
some  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  special 
order  we  are  having  today  will  act  as  a 
catalyst  for  action  on  the  select  com- 


mittee bill  and  other  legislation  to  help 
the  small  businesses  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  floor, 
and  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arir.ona  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
just  take  a  moment. 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  what 
we  are  discussing  here.  I  shall  refer  to  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  a  constituent 
in  my  State.  He  is  the  president  of  a 
small  company  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.  He  sent 
along  with  his  letter  a  pile  of  documents 
which  lie  said  represented  the  paper- 
work on  a  $3,827;  contract  his  firm  had 
with  HEW. 

Tlie  peculiar  part  about  it  is  that  the 
cost  of  that  paperwork  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  hL?  firm,  he  states,  will  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  contract,  and  he 
said: 

I  coittiiiily  cf.n  expect  to  see  tlie  profits  we 
iii^l.i  tiRve  made  cm  a  commercial  job  .sw»l- 
loweil  up  by  the  costs  of  processing  the 
p.xpeiwork. 

Mr.  President,  this,  I  thmk,  brings  out 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  we  are 
discussing  here  this  morning. 

We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  estimate  tlie 
costs  of  these  different  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  the  Federal  Government,  but  it  is 
not  as  easy  to  determhie  the  tremendous 
costs  to  the  businessman,  the  consumer 
and  to  the  American  people. 

All  of  the  people  of  this  country  pav 
a  great  premium  as  far  as  the  work  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  is  concerned. 

Each  year  the  U.S.  public  spends  about 
$40  billion  on  paperwork.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  about  $15  bilUon  to 
process  paperwork.  These  are  figures  that 
have  been  carefully  calculated  and 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  regulatory  reform  is  a 
matter  that  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
Senators  who  have  participated  In  tlie 
colloquies  we  have  had  during  the  past 
few  months.  Another  colloquy  Is  sched- 
uled for  next  month.  I  think  that  bring- 
ing this  information  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  Members 
of  the  other  body,  and  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  is  tremendously  important 
I  believe  that  v  e  can  continue  this  work, 
with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— those  w  ho  are  considered  conserv- 
atives, those  who  are  considered  mod- 
erates or  liberal,  or  whatever  the  desig- 
nation may  be. 

We  are  hearing  from  the  people  that 
they  are  overburdened  with  paperwork 
and  these  cost^.  It  would  be  surprising  if 
we  did  not  hear  from  them,  hi  view  of  the 
instances  we  have  of  regulatoi-y  overkill 
and  bureaucratic  redtape.  This  Indi- 
cates to  us  tlie  im|X)rtance  of  dohig  this 
work  on  regulatory  reform  we  have  sot 

out   to  do. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PREsroma  officer.,  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 

expired. 
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Under  the  previous  ord&r,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  many  orders  remain  for  today? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  lliree 
more  15 -minute  orders,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  a  10-minute  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Do  I  have  an 
order,  also? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  in- 
cludes the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  IS 
minutes  allotted  to  me  may  be  utOised 
by  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  utilize  all 
or  part  of  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders,  if  such  conclusion 
occurs  prior  to  2:30  pjn.  today,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  2:30  pjn.  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia not  be  charged  against  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSmESS  AND  FEDERAL 
REGULATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
remember  with  nostalgia  that  there  once 
was  a  time  when  the  small  businessman 
had  a  bright  future  in  our  country.  Early 
in  our  history,  his  horizons  were  unlim- 
ited. His  services  to  a  populace  cut  off 
from  the  luxuries  it  had  enjoyed  in  an- 
other country  were  appreciated.  His  edu- 
cation of  a  citizenry  versed  in  only  the 
most  minimal  consumption  was  reward- 
ed. In  this  climate  of  respect  and  encour- 
agement, he  flourished  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams. 

However,  even  then  there  was  a  for- 
eign observer  who  foresaw  the  fate  now 
unfolding  for  the  small  businessman.  The 
French  historian  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
knew  that  a  certain  kind  of  despotism  Is 
possible  even  in  a  democracy.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  follows: 

Above  this  race  of  man  stands  an  Immenae 
and  tutelary  power,  which  takes  upon  Itaelf 
alone  to  secure  their  gratiflcfttlCHis  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  Is  absolute, 
minute,  provident  and  mild.  .  .  .  Vor  their 
happiness  such  a  government  willingly  la- 
bors, but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole  agent  and 
only  arbiter  of  that  happiness;  it  providM 
for  their  security,  foresees  and  mipplles  their 
necessities,  facilitates  their  pleasures,  man- 
ages their  principal  concerns,  directs  their 
industry,  regulates  the  descent  of  property 
and  subdivides  their  Inheritances   .   .   . 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  each 
member  of  the  community  In  its  powerful 
grasp  and  fashioned  him  at  will,  the  ouprvme 
power  then  extends  its  arm  over  the  whcde 
community.  It  covers  the  surface  of  society 
with  a  network  at  snoall,  complicated  rules, 
mliiute  and  uniform,  through  which  the 
most  original  minds  and  the  most  energetic 
characters  cannot  penetrate  to  rise  above  the 
crowd.  Tlie  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but 


■oftened,  bent  and  guided:  men  are  seldom 
torotd  by  it  to  act  but  tiiey  are  constantly 
iMlialiiwI  from  acting.  Such  a  power  does 
not  destroy,  but  it  prevents  existence;  It  does 
not  tyzmnnlze,  but  It  conqneflses.  enervates, 
extinguishes  and  stupefies  a  people,  tUl  each 
nation  Is  reduced  to  nothing  better  than  a 
flock  of  timid  and  Industrious  animals,  of 
which  the  government  is  the  shepherd. 

/  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  part  of 
this  prophecy  is  the  reference  to  the  in- 
ability of  "the  most  original  minds  and 
the  most  energetic  characters"  to  pene- 
trate the  network  of  rules  "to  rise  above 
the  crowd."  How  manysmaU  businesses 
have  been  founded  or  operated  with  the 
determination  to  remain  forever  small? 
During  fitful  economic  crises,  certainly, 
the  primary  instinct  has  been  merely  to 
survive.  However,  during  stable  periods, 
the  overwhelming  urge  is  to  provide  ever 
better  products  and  services — ^in  short,  to 
grow  and  prosper,  "to  rise  abovj  the 
crowd." 

Rising  above  the  crowd  is  difficult  in 
a  lead  balloon,  and  any  modem  small 
businessman  can  describe  tbe  sensation. 
The  respect  and  encouragement  he  once 
enjoyed  have  been  replaced  by  ambiva- 
lence and  hostili^.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
businessman  has  become  a  scapegoat  for 
many  of  our  social  ills.  We  suspect  that 
he  will  cheat  and  deceive  us,  destroy  our 
resources,  pollute  our  environment,  pan- 
der to  our  vulgar  tastes,  and  murder  us 
in  our  flammable  beds.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  he  has 
made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
develc^ment  of  this  country  and  is  ab- 
solutdy  essential  to  its  survival.  And  so 
we  respond  with  laws  to  protect  him  and 
to  protect  us  from  him.  The  result  is  a 
chaos  of  regulation. 

As  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
of  the  day,  the  subject  of  Federal  regu- 
lation and  its  debilitating  effect  on  smaU 
business  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
much  comment.  I  will  proceed  to  heave 
a  few  more  statistics  into  the  rumbling 
maw.  Let  me  say  in  a  relevant  digression 
thiBkt  we  are  a  nation  enamored  wiQi  sta- 
tistics. The  iBLTg&e  the  figures,  the  m<H« 
impressed  we  are.  It  is  as  though  figures 
were  good  in  themselves  and  had  some 
mistical  power  to  right  wrongs  and  to 
effect  desired  ends.  To  the  contrary,  vol- 
umes at  Information  can  have  a  stupe- 
fying effect  Like  children  inured  to  vio- 
Imce  on  the  television,  we  must  be  ex- 
posed to  greater  and  greater  numerical 
atztxsities  before  their  significance  pene- 
trates to  the  shock  layer  of  ccHisciousness. 

And  so  if  I  say  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 63,500  Federal  regulators  in  the 
coimtry,  I  am  not  sure  whether  this 
seons  a  truly  outrageous  number.  If  I  say 
that  the  cost  of  this  regulation  is  about 
$2,000  per  family  per  year,  is  that  appal- 
lixig?  Will  there  be  more  gasps  of  indig- 
nation if  the  result  of  such  regulation  is 
totaled  up  to  a  national  cost  of  $130  bil- 
lion a  year? 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  the  value 
of  the  dollar  itself  cannot  be  presently 
or  predictively  quantified;  |130  billion 
Is  beyond  conception  to  most  of  us;  $2,000 
can  swiftly  be  frittered  away  on  the  in- 
nimieraUe  and  virtually  valueless  itons 
with  which  we  indulge  ourselves  daily.  If 
the  figures  were  bigger,  perhaps  they 


would  be  more  effective.  And  in  that  very 
void  of  ncmresponse,  they  continue  to 
grow. 

When  those  figures  begin  to  have 
meaning  in  delay  and  Inconvenimce  and 
frustration  and  absurdity,  as  they  do  to 
the  small  businessman.  Uien  they  leap 
to  life. 

He  knows  the  significance  of  applica- 
tions and  forms  measured  in  pounds,  not 
in  pages. 

He  knows  what  it  means  not  to  be 
allowed  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  mak- 
ing business  decisions. 

He  knows  how  frustrating  it  is  to  have 
to  pay  someone  else  to  interpret  volumes 
of  punitive  legal  requirements. 

He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  bled  white 
by  the  ministrations  of  a  well-meaning 
pliysician,  in  whose  absence  he  would  be 
infinitely  healthier. 

In  one  way,  the  small  businessman  is 
a  victim  of  a  virtue  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. Max  Ways  explained  the  paradox 
in  an  article  in  Fortune  magazine  last 
spring: 

The  very  dispersal  of  power  Into  millions  of 
hands — one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  System — has  the  perverse  result  of  mak- 
ing each  citizen  think  that  others  hold  huge 
and  secret  concentrations  of  influence.  In 
fact,  politicians  have  never  been  so  sensitive 
to  the  power  of  voters,  nor  corporate  mana- 
gers to  the  power  of  employees  and  consum- 
ers. But  where  none  admits  he  wields  power 
or  shares  in  leadership,  each  feels  free  to 
maximize  his  demands  on  the  System  and 


his  complaints  about  It. 


V 


The  demand  for  protection  against  the 
power  of  someone  else  is  a  demand  for 
power  itself.  Congress  must  constantly 
arbitrate  such  conflicting  demands.  The 
result  is  a  nuiss  of  laws  juxtaposing  se- 
vere restrictions  and  penalties  on  the  one 
hand  with  special  concessions  and  abso- 
lute exemptions  on  the  other.  The  by- 
product is  paperwork,  paperwork,  and 
more  paperwork.  Let  me  give  an  example 
from  the  activities  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

Recent  business  in  the  committee  has 
strongly  r^ected  the  assumption  that 
the  consumer  must  be  protected  from 
the  power  of  commerce  simply  to  Ignore 
him.  The  result  has  been  a  profusion  of 
disclosure  legislation  regarding  lending 
and  credit  billing  and  real  estate  settle- 
moit  procedures  and  the  process  of 
credit  denial.  The  demand  for  Informa- 
tion is  not  unreasonable  in  Itself,  and 
Congress  has  responded  acooRlingly.  Un- 
fortunately, the  result  has  been  a  jungle 
of  disclosure  regulations  implementing 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act,  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act,  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act, 
and  the  Real  Estate  Settlonent  Proce- 
dures Act.  The  regulations  are  highly 
technical  and  involve  detailed  compli- 
ance procedures.  A  formidable  task  for 
any  big  business,  compliance  can  become 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  a  small 
business.  In  poignant  testimony  before 
the  Consumer  Affairs^Subcommittee,  one 
small  retailer  said  that  he  simply  could 
not  handle  new  regulations.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  have  the  legal  staff.  He  did 
not  have  the  facilities.  He  dJd  not  have 
the  know-how.  And  the  prospect  of  a 
lawsuit  was  the  last  straw. 
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Another  example  of  disclosure  legii^la- 
tion  issuing  from  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee is  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
of  1975.  It  requires  that  banks  provide 
the  public  with  information  about  the 
dispersal  of  mortgage  credit  in  commu- 
nities. Class  action  groups  demanded  this 
tool  as  a  means  of  encouraging  financial 
institutions  to  lend  where  social  interest 
dictates,  regardless  of  the  risk  factor. 
Again,  the  appealing  justification  for  this 
demand— the  need  to  save  deteriorating 
neighborhoods— was  accepted  by  Con- 
gress. But  ironically  enough.  Congress  is 
also  deeply  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  bank  failures. 

When  asked  whether  bank  failuro.=; 
could  be  totally  eliminated  throuah  regu- 
lation, the  Comptroller  of  the  Cunency 
replied  in  a  recent  hearinc?  that  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  be  at  a  cost  beyond 
conception.  He  added  further  that  ri.sky 
loans  of  all  types  would  have  to  be  pro- 
hibited. And  in  considering  the  value  of 
a  failure-free  banking  system  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  strictest  po.ssible  re^'ulation. 
we  liave  to  consider  as  well  the  effect  of 
a  no-risk  loan  policy  on  the  strivinc  small 
busines.sman. 

I  have  given  examples  of  legislation  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  business.  Now 
let  me  proceed  with  an  example  of 
equally  questionable  lej-'islatioa  to  pro- 
tect small  business  itself. 

Before  Christmas.  Coiagre.ss  acted  to 
repeal  the  statutory  bases  for  the  fair 
trade  laws.  To  summarize  briefly,  the 
fair  trade  laws  allow  a  manufacturer  to 
set  a  minimum  price  at  which  his  product 
may  be  sold.  It  is  legalized  price  fixing. 

Enthusiasm  for  this  concept  developed 
during  the  Great  Depression.  Retailers 
inistook  falling  prices  for  the  source  of 
the  economic  depression  rather  than  the 
result.  They  lobbied  vi.Korously  for  legis- 
lation designed  to  give  the  States  the 
right  to  protect  them  from  predatory 
pricing  and  cuttluoat  competition. 

The    experience    of    the    intei-vening 
years  has  refuted  the  two  main  proposi- 
tions on  which  the  fair  trade  laws  were 
based.  First,  the  proponents  believed  that 
additional  revenues  obtained  as  a  result 
of  higher  fixed  prices  would  be  captured 
by  the  retailers  themselves.  To  the  con- 
trary, anticipated  profits  were  swiftly 
eaten  away  by  an  expensive  competition 
in  services.  Second,  proponents  believed 
that  consumers  are  insensitive  to  the  re- 
tail price  and  would  not  reduce  tlie  vol- 
ume of  their  pui-chases.  Instead,  a  1969 
study  by  the  Department  of  Justice  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  stores  in  fair  trade 
States  almost  universally  have  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  volume  of  retail  sales  than 
stores  in  free  trade  States.  Finally,  a 
1975  Federal  Trade  Commission  analy^i^ 
found  that — • 

There  is  simply  no  evidence  to  .<^upport.  the 
contention  that  the  survival  of  suinU  bvi-l- 
ness  in  America  depends  on  fair  trade. 

The  same  study  found  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  small  retail  stores  was  35 
rer'^ent  higher  in  free  trade  States.  And 
dvirin-  the  years  in  wiiich  this  experi- 
ment in  price  regulation  was  being  con- 
ducted, the  consvmier  had  to  pay  any- 
v.here  from  19  to  37  percent  more  on 
purchase  items. 

la  all  cases,  the  effort  to  legislate  a 


perfect  society  and  to  stabilize  it  through 
regulation  is  expensive  for  both  business 
and  the  consumer.  However,  the  true 
tragedy  of  the  situation  Is.  as  DeTocque- 
ville  predicted,  an  overwhelming  preoc- 
cupation with  tiivia  that  enervates  and 
stupefies  the  people.  Tlie  smallest  act, 
whether  private  or  commercial,  becomes 
mired  in  endless  official  requirements,  so 
that  tlie  quality  of  life  itself  deteriorates. 
We  are  oppressed  with  multiple  anxieties. 
We  believe  less  in  the  will  of  the  people 
to  conduct  tiieinselve.s  in  f;iir.  decent,  and 
respor.sible  fa.<-hion  lUile.-s  lorced  to  do 
so. 

Tlie  circumstances  of  life  are  simply 
not  perfettable  by  regulatory  efforts  or 
otherwise,  and  we  have  all  discovered  to 
our  own  detriment  how  much  damage 
biu'eaucratic  optiniisin  hi  this  regard  can 
do.  We  are  all  in  the  soup,  but  small  busi- 
ness has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
its  head  above  tlie  floating  roughage.  It 
was  for  him  that  the  50-percent  increase 
in  the  Federal  reporting  burden  from 
December  1967  to  June  1974  was  most 
onerous.  It  Is  for  him  that  occupational 
safety  and  healtli  requirements,  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs,  enviionmental 
protection  regulations,  end  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  compliance  ai"e  most 
burdensome.  The  FTC,  SEC,  FPC,  ICC, 
FCC.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, HEW,  Interior.  Jastlce,  Labor. 
Transportation,  and  Treasury  establish 
controls  that  affect  liim  dally.  It  Is  his 
spii'it  of  iimo\ation  that  is  most  likely  to 
be  stifled  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  $7 
million  and  7  years  to  get  a  new  pesticide 
on  the  market. 

Federal  regulation  does  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives  and  the  \itality  of  our 
economy.  However,  tlie  substantial  case 
against  Federal  regulation  does  not  merit 
the  conclusion  that  all  of  it  is  bad.  As 
Dr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  explained  in 
Government-Mandated  Price  Increases: 

As  a  general  proposition,  a  eociety — acting 
through  itc  government — can  and  should  take 
step.>^  to  protect  cousumen;  against  rapacious 
sellers,  individual  workers  against  unscrupu- 
10U.S  employers,  and  future  generations 
against  those  who  would  waste  the  nation's 
ba.'iic  resources  But.  as  in  most  things  In  life, 
sen.-lb!e  solutions  are  not  matters  of  either' 
or.  but  rather  of  more  or  lesB.  Thus,  we  may 
enthusiastically  advocate  stringent  and  cost- 
ly government  controls  over  Industrj-  to  avoid 
iufatu  crib  deaths  wlthont,  simultaneously 
supportmg  a  plethora  o(  detailed  federal 
ruleb  and  rcgulation-s  which  .  .  .  deal  with  the 
size  of  t<»r.et  partitions,  the  color  of  exit 
light?.  ,ind  the  maintenance  of  cu.'spidors 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  if  a 
little  regulation  Is  good,  more  is  even  bet- 
ter. When  regulation  has  destroyed  the 
individual's  ability  to  exercise  liis  own 
judgment  and  when  it  has  eliminated  all 
the  decisionmaking  pierogatives  of  busi- 
ness, then  more  lias  gone  far  beyond  too 
much. 

Perhrps  we  should  go  back  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Soci'utes  himself,  who  said  that 
"By  far  the  most  a^ehil  rule  in  life  is 
notiiing  to  excess.  " 

In  conclusion,  let  me  refer  to  an  edi- 
torial in  Monday  s  Washington  Post  that 
caught  my  eye.  The  article  was  con- 
cerned with  unsatlsfactorj-  pei'fonnances 
of  high  school  graduates  on  basic  profi- 
ciency tests.  The  author  asked: 


What,  nt  a  minimum,  ought  a  child  be  able 
to  do  after  12  years  in  the  public  schools? 

It  is  a  national  dilemma.  According  to 
a  general  consensus,  there  are  certain 
basic  skills  which  a  student  must  acquire 
in  order  to  have  a  minimal  chance  of  sur- 
vival in  our  society.  As  pointed  out  In  the 
article,  one  of  those  basic  skills  Is  the 
ability  to  fill  out  an  apphcatlon  foi-m. 

How  ironic  that  in  a  nation  of  such 
wealth  and  opportunity,  such  achieve- 
ments in  science  and  technology,  such 
ready  accessibility  to  an  extraordinary 
heritage  of  literature  and  histoi-y  and 
philosoph>',  that  the  ability  to  fill  out  a 
simple  form  should  become  a  standard 
of  achievement  and  a  prerequisite  for 
suivival.  Ours  shall  not  be  known  as  the 
golden  age,  the  ice  age,  the  dark  ages,  the 
age  of  enlightenment,  or  the  age  of  rea- 
son. Ours  .shall  be  known  as  the  age  that 
nearly  smothered  under  the  boimty  of 
what  must  surely  have  become  In  recent 
years  the  most  profitable  Industry  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  Ours  will  be  known 
as  the  paper  age. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  iMr.  NunnI. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 


S.   3076— PAPERWORK  REVIEW   AND 
LIMITATION  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Wyoming,  and  I  shall  take  a  very  brief 
amoimt  of  time. 

I  congratulate  those  who  are  partic- 
ipating in  this  colloquy.  I  particiUarly 
congratulate  the  final  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  this  will  be 
known  as  the  paper  age.  That  leads  me 
Into  my  comments  regarding  the  paper- 
work bill  that  Senator  Roth  from  Dela- 
ware and  I  are  now  introducing  which, 
I  hope,  will  begin  to  reverse  the  tide. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  <^Mr. 
RoTH>  and  myself  and  others,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  tlie  Paperwork  Review 
and  Limitation  Act  of  1976,  a  bill  which 
is  designed  to  Impi-ove  congressional 
oversight  of  the  paperwork  requirements 
of  Federal  agencies. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH)  and  I  have  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation for  some  time — and  we  have  also 
been  joined  by  Senator  McIntyre  of  New 
Hamp.shire  as  a  prime  author.  We  are 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky fMr.  HuDDLESTON),  Florida  'Mr. 
Chiles  ) ,  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft),  all  of  whom  have  shown 
great  interest  and  leadership  in  reducing 
the  burden  of  Federal  paperwork  on  pri- 
vate individuals  and  enterprises. 

This  bin  Is  aimed  at  correcting  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Federal  paper- 
work burden — the  Congress  Itself. 

Each   year  we   pass   new   legislation 
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creating  new  programs  and  new  requlie- 
ments.  Unfortunately,  we  addom  eon- 
sider  the  paperwork  ImplicatioDS  of  tbese 
measures,  and  they  end  up  adding  to  the 
already  staggering  burden. 

The  bill  remedies  this  situation  by  re- 
quiring the  committees  of  Ocmgress  to 
do  two  things: 

First,  they  must  include  a  Paperwoxk 
Impact  Statement  in  the  report  of  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  ot  a  public  na- 
ture, except  for  appropriationB  bills,  that 
is,  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Second,  they  must  review  the  reporting 
requiranents  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  within  their  jurMletlons  and 
report  their  findings  at  least  once  every 
calendar  year. 

In  addition,  the  bill  places  a  time  lim- 
itation of  1  year  on  the  approval  of  ttxma 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  the  Federal  Repoois  Act  Eaidi 
form  in  use  by  an  agency  subject  to  tiiat 
act  will  be  required  to  carry  a  notice  to 
ttie  respondent  that  it  has  been  ap- 
proved, the  date  aa  which  it  has  been 
^proved,  and  the  date  on  which  the 
approval  expires. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  agency 
may  require  a  form  to  be  submitted  hr 
a  private  individual  or  enterprise  if  the 
OMB  approval  has  expired.  Each  form 
must  carry  a  notice  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  cxe^tkm  of 
the  provisions  regarding  OMB  approval. 
this  bin  is  designed  to  clean  vp  our  own 
house  here  in  Congress  before  we  at- 
tempt the  more  complicated  and  impor- 
tant  task  of  cleaning  up  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies.  We  can  accom- 
plish this  Job  in  the  immediate  futax«, 
while  the  Commission  (m  Federal  Pi^ier- 
work  is  completing  its  work  and  formn- 
latlng  its  recommendations  on  how  to 
reduce  the  overall  paperwork  burden. 

Fi-ankly,  there  is  no  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  wait  on  the  Federal  Paper- 
work Commission  before  Improving  its 
own  procedures  and  performance  in  eval- 
uating the  paperwork  impact  of  the  leg- 
islation it  passes.  Nor  should  we  refrain 
from  reviewing  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  agencies  within  the  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. These  are  very  practical  re- 
quirements that  can  be  complied  with 
right  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  paperwork 
bui'den  has  grown  year  by  year,  requir- 
ing ever-Increasing  time  and  money  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry — ^particularly 
small  businessmen.  It  contributes  to  in- 
flation and  stifles  productivity. 

In  1965,  the  House  Post  Office  Sub- 
committee issued  a  report  that  concluded 
that  If  one  Government  record  were 
burned  every  second,  it  would  take  2,000 
years  to  destroy  all  of  them. 

Since  then  the  problem  has  grown 
v.orse.  Between  1965  and  1968  alone. 
Congress  passed  enough  laws  to  cause 
Federal  paperwork  to  mushroom  by  30 
percent. 

Over  the  years,  in  fact.  Government 
forms  have  grown  immortal.  Since  1955, 
for  example,  both  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration have  agreed  that  form  941,  the 


quarterly  report  of  wages  earned,  could 
be  replaced  by  a  single  annual  report.  For 
the  last  two  decades  every  congressional 
conunittee  studying  the  i^attenrork  prob- 
lem recommended  that  form  941  be 
changed  from  a  quarterly  to  an  annual 
repcHrt. 

Yet,  20  years  later,  form  941  was  still 
with  us.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  compliance 
roee  from  an  estimated  $22  million  a 
year  in  1955  to  an  estimated  $235  million 
a  year  for  small  business  akme. 

Finally,  last  October  the  new  Federal 
Paperwork  Commission  as^dn  recom- 
mended that  form  941  be  rqdaced  by  an 
annual  report.  Tbia  recommendation  was 
inctnporated  into  leglslatloa  that  has 
now  been  signed  by  the  President  and 
the  change  wUl  go  into  effect  In  2  years. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  23-year  battle 
against  form  941  will  be  won  shortly,  but 
the  struggle  involved  in  rti«iina.Mng  one 
little  form  that  everycme  agreed  was  un- 
necessary does  not  auger  well  for  the 
future  under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  Federal  Repent  Act,  which  has 
been  law  for  30  yean,  requires  the  Qflloe 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  reduce  the 
amount  and  duplicatkm  of  paporwoik. 
lliis  deariy  has  not  happened. 

It  Is  time  Congress  took  forceful  and 
po6it)ve  action  to  reduce  the  avalanche 
of  tanas  that  daily  Inundate  the  peosHe 
(tf  this  country. 

The  bill  that  we  Introduce  today  Is 
similar  to  l^islation  sponsored  in  the 
past  by  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Bbrtsxh,  of  Texas,  and  Senator 
Mobs,  of  Utah.  Many  of  its  provisions 
were  put  f  (urward  during  hearings  on  the 
Federal  paperwoi^  burden  which  were 
ctmducted  Jointly  In  October  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Overslept  Procedures  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Account- 
ing and  Management,  which  is  chaired 
by  Senator  Mbtcalf.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciatian  for  the  exceUant  sugges- 
tions offered  by  my  cosp<msor.  l^enator 
Roth,  of  Delaware,  during  those  hear- 
ings, and  for  the  contributions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(BCr.  FROxmsE) . 

.As  I  said,  otu:  bill  is  intended  to  re- 
duce the  amoimt  of  paperwork  required 
by  new  legislation  and  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  gain  control  over  existing 
forms  and  reports. 

First,  it  requires  a  paperwork  Impact 
statement  to  be  included  in  the  commit- 
tee report  of  each  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion of  a  public  nature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  appropriations  bills.  Tlie  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  Federal^aperwork  burden, 
and  these  impact  statements  will  force  us 
to  evaluate  the  paperwork  implications 
of  a  bill  before  it  is  enacted. 

The  paperwork  impact  statements 
would  estimate  or  assess : 

■Rie  amount  and  type  of  information 
that  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  cost  and 
time  to  private  enterprises  to  supply 
such  information; 

The  current  availability  of  such  infor- 
mation within  Federal  departments  and 
agencies; 

The  (ypes  and  number  of  forms,  re- 
ports and  records  that  would  be  required 
by  the  bill;  and 


The  cost  or  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  business  oiterprlees  in  com- 
pleting the  forms  required  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  it  requires  each  House  and 
Senate  committ^  to  conduct  a  review  of 
the  rep<Hling  requiremente  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  within  its  juris- 
diction and  report  its  findinp^  at  least 
once  every  calendar  year. 

Filially,  it  requires  the  approval  of 
forms  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  limited  to  a  single  ftftipnrinr 
year.  Each  form  in  use  by  an  agency 
would  be  required  to  carry  a  notice  to 
the  respondent  that  it  has  been  approved, 
the  date  on  which  the  approval  expires, 
and  the  fact  that  no  form  whose  OMB 
approval  has  expired  need  be  submitted. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  no 
agency  may  require  a  form  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  a  private  individual  or  enter- 
prise if  the  OMB  approval  has  expired. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  us  in  this  effort  to  untangle 
the  redtepe  which  is  threatening  to 
strangle  both  private  enterprise  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
view and  Limltetion  Act  of  1976  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

■ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

S.  3076 
A  bill  to  Improve  oongresslonal  oversight  of 
the  reporting  and  paperwofk  reqiilrements 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouat:  of 
XepresentaUvea    of    ttie    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Paperwork  Bevlew 
and  Limitation  Act  of  1976". 

Skc.  2.  Part  6  of  the  LegislaUve  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"PAPESWORK  lUPACT  STATBMZMTS 

"Sec.  264.  (a)  The  report  accompanying 
eacdi  bUl  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter rep<Hted  by  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  taie  House  of  B^treeentatives  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
either  House)  shall  contain  a  "Paperwork 
Impact  Statement"  which  shaU  estimate  or 


"(1)  the  amount  and  character  of  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  required  ot  private  in- 
dividuals and  business  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  joint  resolution, 

"(2)  whether  such  informatlcm  already  Is 
being  gathered  by  and  is  available  from  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

'•(3)  the  number  and  nature  of  the  forms 
that  wiU  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  the  information,  and  the  number 
of  repcM^  which  would  be  required  to  be 
made,  and  the  records  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  by  private  business  enter- 
prises as  a  resiUt  of  enactment  of  the  biU  or 
Joint  resolution,  and 

"(4)  the  cost  or  time  which  would  be  re- 
quired of  private  business  enterprises,  espe- 
cially small  business  enterprises,  in  making 
such  reports  and  keeping  such  records. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either  the 
Senate  or  tlie  llj  ise  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  such  bUl  or  joint  resolution 
If  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  was  reported 
in  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  the  report  of  that  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  which  reported  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  does  not  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 
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"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  members  of  Biich  committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
hhall  be  deemed  to  be  a  committee  of  the 
House. 

"COilMirrtE   BEVIXW   OF    PAPEBWORK 

"Sec.  255.  At  least  once  every  calendar  j'ear 
each  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Houst- 
oi  Representatives  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of,  and  report  to  Its  respective  House 
of  Congress  on,  the  reporting  requirements  oi 
the  departments  and  agencies  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction.  Including  the  number 
and  character  of  reporting  forms  Issued  and 
withdrawn  by  such  departments  and  agencies 
during  the  year.  The  reports  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  February 
15  of  each  yew." 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  contents    of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the^nd  of  part  5  of  title  11 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  264.  Paperwork  Impact  Statements. 
••Sec.  255.  Committee  Review  of  Paperwork 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Reports 
Act.  as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  3509 1 .  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  A  Federal  agency  may  not 
conduct  or  sponsor  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation upon  Identical  items  from  ten  or 
more  persons,  other  than  Federal  employees. 
imles.s,  In  advance  of  adoption  or  revision  of 
anv  plan.>  or  form~  to  be  used  in  the  collec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  agency  ha-s  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  ManaKcment  and 
Budget  the  plans  or  forms,  together  with 
copies  of  pertinent  regulation.s  and  of  other 
related  material.s  as  the  Direcior  lias  .■jpe'.;- 
fied:  and 

•  1 2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  appro^•ed  the  proposed 
collection  of  Informatloii  ar.i  the  pUms  or 
fcms  to  be  used  therein. 

"{h)  No  approval  by  the  Director  for  th? 
collection  of  information  shall  extend  be- 
yond the  period  of  one  calendar  year. 

"ici  No  agency  subject  to  the  pro\  k>ion.i 
of  this  section  shall  require  the  ^\ibinisslon 
of  any  reporting  form  by  a  private  individual. 
group,  organization,  or  business  eiuerpri=e 
if  the  approval  by  the  Director  hn^  expired 

"(d)  Each  reporting  form  used  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  have  printed  thereon 
In  clearly  legible  and  conspicnou-  type  the 
following  information: 

"(U  the  fact  that  the  form  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

'^(2)  the  date  on  which  such  approval  ex- 
pires, and 

"(3)  the  fact  that  the  form  need  not  be 
submitted  by  the  respondent  If  the  period 
of  approval  has  expired  at  tv.e  time  of  its 
receipt  by  the  respondent. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  eve:  ■,■ 
calendar  year  eacli  Federal  aaency  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  .shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Director,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  list  of  al! 
forms  vhich  are  approved  an  J  iii  u-e  by  such 
agency,  all  ''ormR  which  have  been  approved 
for  use  by  such  agency  during  the  calendar 
'ear.  and  all  forms  which  have  been  wi;h- 
drav  a  by  such  agency  di^rhig  the  calcndrir 
year.' 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall,  in  consultation 
v.nh  the  ComptroHer  General.  ur-dert.i'--e  a 
sTvdv  of  the  feasibility  of  reqi'irH.g  a  single 
standard  form  for  the  collection  of  Infor- 
ninrion  by  all  Federal  agencies.  The  Director 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study,  along 
with  any  recommendations  that  may  result 
there.^om,  to  the  Senate  atid  the  House  of 


Representatives  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  will  yield  additional 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
is  a  major  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  am 
certain  we  could  both  expre.-&  our  intent 
on  this  legislation. 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Delaware  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  Senator  Nunn 
in  introducing  the  Paperwork  Review 
and  Limitation  Act  of  1976.  which  is  of- 
fered to  improve  executive  and  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  reporting  and 
paperwork  requirements  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  interest, 
iiuiovations,  and  hard  work  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  developing 
this  legislation,  which  I  think  can  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  reforms  that  will 
come  before  the  Senate  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the 
name  of  Senator  Hruska  as  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  to  our  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1e<tion.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  tins  legisla- 
tion will  permit  Congress  to  mandate  a 
stricter  review  of  Federal  paperwork 
requirements. 

The  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittees on  Oversight  Procedures,  and 
Reports.  Accounting,  and  Management 
held  joint  hearings  in  October  which 
strikingly  cast  the  dimensions  of  the 
paperwork  problem.  Tlie  Government 
spent  in  excess  of  $18  billion  in  1975  to 
produce,  handle  and  store  its  official  pa- 
pers This  does  not  even  include  the  cost 
to  the  p'.iblic  of  filling  out  and  filing 
Federal  forms.  The  total  cost  to  the 
economy  for  this  paperwork  is  astimated 
at  ns  liuirh  as  $40  billion  each  year. 

P.^PFRWORK    BTTRDEN 

A.-s  iias  been  brought  out  so  eloquently, 
the  niunbcr  of  forms  required  by  Gov- 
ernment of  individuals  and  businesses 
Is  staggering  and  each  year  new  fonns 
are  added.  In  1972  alone  7  million  cubic 
feet  of  records  were  produced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  of  Febi-uary  1975 
the  official  OMB  count  of  separate  forms 
required  by  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies to  collect  information  from  tiie  pub- 
lic tallied  5.695  fonns. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America  completes  an 
a\ei:ise  of  10  Federal  forms  each  year. 
The  paperwork  burden  however  is  not 
evenly  distributed  and  many  small  busi- 
nes.ies  .share  a  load  three  times  this 
amount. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  Delaware  busi- 
nesses I  found  that  many  businessmen 
mu.st  spend  hundreds  of  man-hours  and 
thousands  of  dollars  merely  to  keep  up 
viih  paperwork  requirements.  The  pa- 
perwork burden,  the  survey  indicated,  Is 
particularly  onerous  at  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Senice,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  the  Census 


Bureau,  and  under  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Investment  Security  Act. 

IM,&OEQUATE     RSVXBW 

Review  of  Federal  forms  and  report- 
ing requirements  to  date  has  been  inade- 
quate, llie  General  Accoimting  OCBce 
has  conducted  a  review  and  Investigation 
of  the  performance  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment imder  the  Federal  Reports  Act. 
l^e  study  concluded  that  weaknesses  in 
the  procedures  for  clearance  of  a  form 
and  in  OMB's  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  have  frustrated  the  goal 
of  reducing  paperwork  requirements. 
OMB  has  not  vigorously  carried  out  the 
intent  of  this  law  to  reduce  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  the  enormous  burden  on 
citizens  and  small  businessmen. 

GAO  found  that  OMB  has  assigned  in- 
definite expiration  dates  for  many  forms 
and  has  simi^  waived  the  clearance 
process  for  some  forms.  Also,  OMB  has 
been  lax  in  evaluating  whether  the  in- 
formation sought  by  agencies  is  really 
needed. 

The  subcommittees  received  testimony 
that  present  procedures  for  review  and 
clearance  of  forms  is  inadequate  and 
should  be  strengthened. 

PAPEKWORK  LIMITATION 

The  legislation  which  is  being  offered 
today  would  strengthen  the  review  of 
forms  and  provide  for  an  annual  expira- 
tion for  all  forms. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  be  directed  to  improve  its  efforts 
to  reduce  burdensome  and  duplicative 
information  and  reporting  requirements. 
In  order  for  the  effort  to  reduce  paper- 
work to  be  successful,  OMB  would  review 
the  need  for  reports  each  year  and  ap- 
prove the  use  of  existing  forms.  Unless 
each  form  is  specifically  reapproved,  the 
public  would  not  be  required  to  submit 
information  sought  by  the  agency. 

Each  form  used  by  an  agency  would 
carry  the  date  on  which  approval  expires. 
This  would  provide  OMB  with  an  annual 
responsibility  to  review  Federal  forms. 
It  would  also  aid  OMB  in  managing  and 
clearing  forms  and  reducing  the  Federal 
reporting  burden.  The  tendency  at  OMB 
has  been  to  avoid  assigning  definite  dates 
for  expiration,  or  to  waive  certain  forms 
from  the  clearance  requirements.  With- 
out meaningful  review  procedures  OMB 
cannot  carry  out  its  responsibilities  to 
reduce  tlie  papenvork  burden. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  can  help  curb 
growth  in  the  number  of  new  forms  by 
strengthening  its  assessment  of  the 
paperwork  impact  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Each  congressional  committee  would 
be  responsible  for  including  in  its  report 
a  statement  of  the  new  paperwork  re- 
quirements on  proposed  legislation.  The 
statement  on  the  paperwork  impact 
would  include  an  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  additional  information  re- 
quired to  comply  with  each  new  law,  tlie 
cost  in  dollars  and  man-hours  to  busi- 
nesses or  local  governments  which  must 
comply  with  the  new  law,  the  current 
availability  of  similar  information  in 
other  agencies  or  departments,  and  the 
number  and  types  of  forms,  reports  and 
lecords  required  under  the  bill. 
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This  bill  also  requires  each  House  and 
Senate  committee  to  c<Hiduct  a  review  of 
.  Uie  reporting  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment and  i^encles  within  its  Jurtedlc- 
tion  and  report  its  findings  and  reoom- 
ou'udations. 

Ma^y  in  Congress  have  become  alarmed 
h-  the  magnitude  of  the  paperwork  bur- 
(i-  n  on  our  citizens.  Certainlj^as  part  of 
<  in-  approach  to  reduce  this  burden  the 
(.iv'gress  can  take  steps  to  review  care- 
idliy  the  reporting  requirements  which 
.ae  contained  in  new  legislation.  The 
liill  impact  of  these  reporting  require- 
ments ought  to  be  fully  assessed.  It  is 
iuifortuna,te  indeed  when  public  con- 
fidence in' worthwhile  legislation  is  un- 
deiinined  by  paperwork  requirements. 

I  have  been  actively  seeking  to  mini- 
mize duplication  in  Government  in  order 
to  reduce  waste  and  to  Improve  efficiency. 
Today  there  is  fai'  too  much  duplication 
in  the  paper  mountain  of  Federal  forms. 
Information  is  required  first  by  one  agen- 
cy or  department,  then  another,  then  by 
a  State  or  local  government.  The  indi- 
vidual or  firm  facing  the  Federal  and 
State  government  leviathan  must  submit 
the  same  bo. sic  information  many  times 
over. 

Tlierefore,  this  bill  directs  a  review  of 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  standard- 
ized form,  containing  basic  data  for  any 
State,  city,  town,  coimty,  or  other  unit 
of  goverimient.  A  consolidated  form 
would  reduce  needless  duplication  in  the 
requlrCTnents  for  reports,  applications, 
and  forms.  This  would  enable  a  local 
government  to  use  one  standard  form  to 
satisfy  several  agency  information  re- 
quests without  wasting  hundreds  of 
man-hours  in  duplicative  paperwork.  I 
believe  a  standardized  form  would  be  a 
significant  improvement  over  present 
procedures. 

I  can  say  that  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  city  of  Wilmington 
and  State  of  Delaware,  as  well  as  other 
govei-nmental  units,  tell  me  that  time 
and  ag^in  each  year  they  are  required 
to  submit  the  same  taformatlon.  This  Is 
a  waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the 
local  agency  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  course,  another  key  way  to  reduce 
the  duplication  in  forms  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  overlapping  programs.  P^- 
queutly  a  local  government  seeking  Pted- 
eral  funds  for  a  project  must  apply  to 
several  agencies  imder  different  assist- 
ance grant  programs. 

The  GAO  completed  a  study  last  July 
which  shov.ed  that  there  are  over  975 
programs  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
go\eri)mcnts.  The  overlap  is  vei-y  strik- 
ing. For  example  there  are  some  186  pro- 
Si  ams  with  funds  for  community  devel- 
opment. Forty-seven  of  these  are  for 
TJlaiDiing.  research,  and  training,  and  23 
are  for  construction  and  renewal  oper- 
••itir.nf!. 

The  prolifti-ation  of  foims  cannot 
n  .iii.-.iically  be  cm-ed  unless  there  Is  a 
re.inr-tion  in  the  proliferation  of  domes- 
tic assistance  programs.  The  Congress 
should  take  steps  to  provide  regiilar  re- 
view of  assistance  programs  and  to  pro- 
mote consolidation  or  elimination  of 
•■'iiplicative  pi*ogram.s. 
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This  legislation  win  give  OMB  added 
responsibility  to  review  all  forms  and 
lessen  the  pe^ierwork  burden.  However, 
agencies  and  departments  also  should  be 
encouraged  to  assume  a  respoi&ibility. 

One  wonders  how  much  of  the  infor- 
mation collected  is  really  necessary  to 
the  agencies.  Each  department  director 
should  inquire  as  to  whether  the  infor- 
mation Is  meaningful  for  the  stated  pur- 
pose. Also,  it  should  be  examined  whether 
the  information  is  really  used.  I  suspect 
that  much  of  the  waste  from  needless 
paper  shuffling  can  be  corrected  at  its 
source — ^within  the  agencies  themselves. 

Departments  and  agencies  can  cut 
down  much  of  the  redtape  by  reexamin- 
ing their  own  forms.  In  many  cases  agen- 
cies do  not  adequately  review  the  forms 
which  they  use.  Hqw  often  does  a  gov- 
ernment agency  recommend  elimination 
of  one  of  its  own  forms? 

Unless  the  agencies  tliemselves  take 
the  initiative  in  this  area,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  significant  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  total  of  5,700  Federal  forms. 
Perhaps  a  target  could  be  set  to  eliminate 
a  percentage  of  all  forms  by  a  date  cer- 
tain. 

Tnie  relief  of  the  paper  bm-den  will 
only  be  achieved  by  an  actual  reduction 
in  the  nimiber  of  forms  being  sent  out. 

The  Comnj^Ion  on  Federal  Paperwork 
is  presently  reviewing  forms  and  examin- 
ing record-keeping  requu-ements  in  the 
agencies  and  some  progress  is  being 
made.  Already  the  Commission  has  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  employee  wage  re- 
porting requirements  from  quarterly  re- 
ports to  annual  reports.  This  change 
alone  is  expected  to  save  the  Government 
$24  million  in  processing  costs.  However, 
even  this  simple  change  has  taken  over 
20  years  to  implement  despite  repeated 
recommendations  by  congressional  com- 
mittees to  make  the  change. 

We  need  to  take  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Paperwork  serioas- 
ly  and  work  toward  implementation  of 
proposed  improvements.  It  seems  to  me 
that  unless  you  have  a  task  force  with 
real  clout  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  fonns,  the  agencies  are 
going  to  resist  change. 

The  legislation  submitted  today  man- 
dates the  tough  review  of  Federal  paper- 
work that  the  public  is  demanding. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing  I  would  just 
like  to  make  one  comment. 

I  think  the  subcommittee,  the  chair- 
man and  others  who  have  worked  on  this 
bill,  have  come  up  with  a  meaningful 
answer  to  the  paperwork  problem,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment if  this  does  not  work,  I  think  there 
is  another  approach  we  might  use.  Con- 
gress has  been  very  quick  to  establish 
goals,  objectives,  for  the  private  sector 
to  reach  whether  or  not  it  was  scien- 
tifically possible  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  Very  candidly. 
I  have  been  supportive  of  many  of  these 
efforts,  because  I  think  it  Is  desu'able  to 
place  goals,  for  example,  in  the  case  oi 
the  automobiles  with  then-  emissions. 

But  I  say  that  if  this  legislation  does 
rwt  work,  I,  for  one,  win  be  ready  to  in- 
troduce and  support  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  executive  branch,  the  amende?, 


to  be  required  to  reduce  their  paperwork 
by  50  percent. 

Ttiey  tell  me  it  cannot  be  done,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remaiiv 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
1  minute? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  efforts  and  hard  work 
on  this  legislation.  We  have  had  many 
hearings  on  the  subject.  We  have  bad 
several  staff  meetings  and  we  have  had 
a  number  of  personal  meetings.  This 
legislation  is  a  joint  effort,  a  blpartisar. 
effort.  It  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  clase 
consultation  between  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
Senator  from  N^w  Hampshire,  and  oth- 
ers. I  tiiank  the  Senator  irova.  Delav.arp 
for  tlie  very  meaningful  role  he  hi,s 
played  in  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  was  greatJy  impressed  by  tlie 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  the  effects 
of  Government  regulation  on  business 
and  on  jobs  in  America.  I  was  impressed 
by  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  in  spell- 
ing out.  as  they  have,  tiie  cost  to  busi- 
ness and  the  burden  that  paperwork 
places  upon  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  burdensome  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  regulation  is  threatemng 
the  financial  existence  of  American 
."-mall  busmess. 

Mr.  Pxesident,  of  the  10  million  bitsi- 
nesses  in  the  country  today,  9  million  are 
small.  These  9  million  .<miall  businesses 
account  for  one-third  of  the  gross  n^i- 
tional  product;  48  pei'cent  of  the  gro.'-.- 
business  product:  and  employ  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  Inisiness  kbcr 
force. 

Banki'uptcies  lor  small  businei>8  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  increased  an 
astonishing  45  pei'cent  to  30,130. 

In  1970.  small  businesses  had  total  li- 
abilities of  $1.9  billion.  The  total  liabil- 
ities for  1975  is  estimated  to  be  $4.25  bil- 
lion. Mr.  President,  total  liabilities  u;- 
creased  from  1974  by  $1.25  biUion. 

Small  business  is  confronted  with 
double  digit  inflation  and  rising  costs, 
tight  credit  and  depressed  markets.  Fed- 
eral regulations  add  to  these  condition.- 
tinder  which  small  business  must  oper- 
ate. Today,  we  are  concerned  with  thi-^ 
last  factor.  Federal  regulation,  which 
adds  to  the  cost  under  which  small  b?:.^;- 
ness  must  function. 

In  prior  colloquies  we  have  discusarc' 
the  infringement  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  on  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
American  citizenry  and  the  cost  thai 
consumers  pay  for  Government  regula- 
tion. 

It  is  estip-ialed  tliat  the  dii-ect  and  iii- 
direct  cost  of  Federal  regulation  is  $13') 
billion  annually.  The  cost  of  regulation 
to  the  American  family  is  $2,000  per  yeai 

How  does  unnecessary  Federal  regul.»- 
tion  affect  the  small  businessman?  I". 
increases  the  cpst  of  doing  business  to  a 
sector  of  our  economy  which  is  fina)i- 
cially  strapped. 
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Mr.  President,  there  are  12  Federal 
departments,  75  agencies,  1.000  boards, 
commissions,  and  advisory  panels.  These 
Federal  regulators  employ  64.000  people. 
There  are  5.146  different  Federal  forms 
tequiied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  regulatory  agencies. 

il  is  appalling  to  find  out  that  individ- 
uals and  businesses  spend  130.5  million 
man-hours  annually  filling  out  2  billion 
forms  annually  which  are  sent  to  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Givernment. 

The  Federal  shuffling,  reviewing  and 
filing  of  much  of  this  paperwork  is  un- 
necessary and  is  adding  to  the  costs  of 
operation  which  small  business  cannot 
afford. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  unnecessary 
paperwork  Is  adversely  affecting  small 
business.  Let  me  give  you  an  example : 

The  Federal  Government  requires  so 
much  paperwork  of  companies  with  pri- 
vate employee  pension  programs  that 
himdreds  of  small  retirement  plans  are 
being  canceled. 

By  approving  comprehensive  pension 
reform  legislation  last  year,  Congress 
sought  to  encourage  more  and  better  pri- 
vate retirement  plans  which  would  cover 
many  more  workers.  Instead,  the  paper- 
work requirements  that  have  followed 
this  legislation  are  so  expensive  and 
burdensome  that  hundreds  of  small 
pension  plans  have  been  canceled. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  5,000  retire- 
ment plans  have  been  terminated  since 
passage  of  the  pension  reform  bill,  and 
more  than  1,200  notices  of  intent  to  can- 
cel have  be*n  received  by  tiu*  govern- 
ment In  December,  alone. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  Private  Pension  Plans  was 
holding  public  hearings  to  explore  ways 
of  reducing  and  simplifying  government 
iMtperwork  requirement.-;,  psirticulnvly  for 
small  employers. 

An  official  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwork  told  the  subcom- 
naitLee  an  example  of  Federal  "overkill" 
was  a  complex  Labor  Department  form 
sent  to  companies  with  employee  retire- 
ment plans  which  /Memnnded  informa- 
tion the  Departmer^  of  I  ibor  could  not 
use  or  absorb." 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Bruce  Fielding,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  said  govern- 
ment forms  for  reporting  on  private  pen- 
sion plans  were  so  complex  that  employ- 
ers liad  to  seek  professional  legal  and 
actuarial  assistance.  He  said  the  cost  of 
providing  Information  exceeded  employer 
contiibutlons  to  the  pen.'^ion  plans,  in 
some  cases. 

At  least  90  percent  oi  the  e.Ki;  ting  pri- 
vate retirement  plans  are  small,  with 
only  10  percent  having  more  thfn  100 
covered  employees. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Inv.' — the  Retirement  Income  Security 
.A.ct  of  1974 — were  aimed  at  large  em- 
ployers and  large  unions,  witli  no  con- 
sideration given  to  their  effect  on  .small 
employers.  As  a  result,  we  have  done  a 
disservice  to  the  millions  of  citizens  par- 
ticipating in  .<:mall  private  recrement 
plans. 

At  the  last  colloquy,  I  cited  .Nttecific  ex- 
amples of  absurd  regulntiou  Pjr  OSH.A 
and  EP.\  In  Wyoming. 


Relating  to  OSHA.  I  agree  that  an  em- 
ployee should  work  free  from  recognized 
hazards  that  are  likely  to  cause  serious 
physical  harm  or  death.  However,  OSHA 
has  gone  beyond  this  purpose  and  en- 
acted i-ules  and  regulations  many  of 
which  are  absurd  and  do  not  approach 
the  slightest  notion  of  common  sense. 
The  net  effect  of  the  unnecessary  regu- 
lations Is  Increased  costs  of  operation  to 
the  small  businessman  and  sometimes  fi- 
nancial ruin. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  do  something 
about  this  unnecessary  Federal  paper- 
work which  affects  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, both  omall  and  large.  We  must 
do  more  than  create  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Paperwork.  In  his  book,  "Go  East 
Young  Man,"  in  Chapter  19.  "The  Bu- 
reaucracy," Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said: 

The  great  creative  work  of  a  federal  agency 
must  be  done  Id  the  first  decade  of  Its  exist- 
ence if  it  Is  to  b«  done  at  all.  After  tbat 
It  Is  likely  to  become  a  prisoner  of  bureauc- 
racy and  of  the  Inertia  demanded  by  the 
establishment  of  any  respected  agency. 

We  must,  in  the  interest  of  our  con- 
stituencies, take  a  long  hard  look  at 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Possibly,  the 
answer  lies  in  the  streamUning  of  Federal 
agencies  which  would  protect  the  public 
interest  both  rural  and  urban,  encourage 
moie  competition,  and  eliminate  many 
of  tlie  umiecessary  costs  to  businesses 
and  consumeis  ahke.  The  answer  could 
be  found  in  the  abolishment  of  some 
Federal  agencies  or  periodic  review 
v.hicli  v.ould  require  congressional  re- 
authoiization  of  these  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

In  sian.  Federal  regulation  which 
results  in  unnecessai-y  paperwork  and 
costs  lor  small  business  must  be  ellm- 
inat«d.  Federal  regulation  must  be  given 
a  long  hard  review  by  the  Congress.  The 
advei>e  effect  on  incUviduals,  businesses, 
be  they  small  or  large,  is  imconscionable^ 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebi-aska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  di.^tinguisliea  friend  from  Wyoming 
very  mucli. 

Mr.  President,  when  medicare  was 
enacted,  the  people  of  tlie  United  States 
were  piomised  that  it  would  not  be  a 
program  to  direct  the  practice  of  medi- 
cuie.  tiiat  it  was  a  program  merely  to 
help  iJeople  financially  and  would  not 
interi'.ie  witli  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  come  to  find  out  that  those  promises 
were  hollow,  that  they  have  not  been 
kopt  at  all 

T(>fl;>y.  tlie  Department  ol  HEW  has 
team-,  of  in.-peclois  running  around  the 
country  interfering  witli  tlie  pi'acti>e  ol 
medicine.  What  the\  are  doing  is  tiiey 
aie  driving  d()(  tors  out  of  tlie  practice. 

I  mentioned  before  in  this  Chamber 
that  one  of  our  coimty  seats  in  Nebraska 
had  had  a  doctor  for  20  years.  When  he 
started,  he  had  one  clerk  do  all  his  of- 
fice work.  Today  lie  has  four  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  Government  regula- 
tions, so  he  is  quitting. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  a  distinguished  doctor  in  my 
State.  He  happens  to  be  a  diplomate  on 
the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice. 


a  fellow  of  the  American  Society  of  Ab- 
dominal Surgeons,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians, 

In  this  particular  case,  this  Is  a  small 
city.  I  should  .ludge  not  more  than  1,000 
or  1.200  people  live  there.  They  only 
have  one  doctor.  HEW  is  doing  their  best 
to  drive  him  out  of  business.  They  de- 
scended upon  him  with  a  couple  of  In- 
spectors and  left  their  report  for  him  to 
spend  his  time  answering,  rather  than 
spend  his  time  curing  the  sick.  I  want 
to  read  from  It.  Here  Is  one  complaint: 

R€-gi.<<tered  nurses  are  dlspen-slng  medica- 
tion which  are  not  In  conformity  with  the 
State  and  local  laws. 

/■ 

Here  is  the  doctor's  answer: 

My  nurses  will  be  giving  medication  upon 
my  .specific  order,  the  same  as  they  would  be 
if  they  were  giving  out  medication  for  my 
office  where  I  accept  the  total  responsibility 
because  all  of  these  people  employed  here 
in  the  hospital  are,  of  course,  responsible  to 
me  and  they  would  not  be  doing  anything 
that  I  have  not  g^ven  them  specific  orders 
t^  do.  I  expect  my  orders  to  be  carried  out. 

Who  is  going  to  practice  medicine,  the 
bureaucrats  or  the  doctors? 
Another  objection: 

There  were  no  procedures  for  veriftcatiiia 
of  current  llcen.se  for  registered  personnel 
other  than  registered  nurses. 

We  are  talking  about  a  town  with  one 
doctor.  Here  is  his  answer : 

This  might  be  of  some  value  in  a  large 
Institution,  but  for  a  small  hospital  such  as 
ours,  I  don't  think  It  Is  of  any  particular 
value.  My  license  as  well  as  those  of  mv 
consultants  nnd  others  are  In  plain  view 
in  my  office. 

I  shall  just  read  a  few  of  these. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
I)ired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  5  minutes  of  tlie 
time  surrendered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ertC.  Byrd>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Here  is  another  com- 
plaint : 

Janitors's  clc.'^t'is  did  not  have  sufficient 
bhelviug  result  iiij;  iu  cl'^antng  .supplies  stored 
on  the  floor. 

Here  is  tlie  doctor's  answer: 
Ridiculous  I  No  bearing  whatsoever  cm  pa- 
tient care.  No  reason  wiiatsoever  they  can't 
be  stored  on  the  floor  and  I  feel  that  my 
opinion  as  a  physician  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  Janitorial  expert  and  if  the  Janitorial 
expert  cares  to  argue  with  me,  I  suggest 
he  go  to  medical  school  first! 

Mr.  President,  thank  lieaven  we  have 
citizens  who  still  have  the  courage  to 
fight  back  against  the  bureaucracy.  Too 
many  of  tliem  are  submissive,  and  they 
let  the  bureaucracy  come  in.  destroy 
their  profession,  and  destroy  their  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  fellow  man  by 
healing  tlie  sick. 
Here  is  one  of  tlie  other  complaints: 
Clean  lineu.s.  restraiuta,  and  bandagea 
were  stored  in  u.'«ed  cardboard  boxes  that  are 
not  cleanable. 

Here  is  what   the  doctor  said  about 
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Matters  not  wbetber  or  not  the  boxes  ttn 
cleanable  since  these  are  ciMua  linens — TUA 

sterile. 

Here  Is  another  complaint  by  these 
bureaucrats  that  we  are  not  only  pay- 
ing, we  are  providing  them  with  retixe- 
ment : 

There  were  no  written  band  scrubbing 
procedures  available  In  surgery  or  OB. 

They  are  talking  about  a  town  that 
has  one  doctor;  and  he  should  put  up  a 
sign,  "I  am  supposed  to  wash  my  hands'V 
so  he  can  see  it. 

Here  is  his  answer : 

This  is  unnecessary  since  no  one  is  al- 
lowed in  the  operating  room  who  Is  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  sterile  technique 
and   operating  room  procedures. 

Here  is  another  one: 

The  autopsy  rate  of  this  facility  Is  8.7 
percent.  It  Is  recommended  that  20  percent 
of  all  In-hoepital  deaths  be  autopsled. 

Here  is  the  doctor's  reply: 

I  would  be  extremely  Interested  to  see  the 
autopsy  rate  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
western  two-thirds  of  Nebraska.  Our  per- 
centage was  much  higher;  howler,  during 
the  past  two  years  about  the  only  people 
we  have  had  expire  have  been  people  well 
above  70  years  of  age  whose  clinical  cause 
of  death  was  extremely  apparent  and  wo\ild 
have  revealed  nothing  except  Just  to  make 
the  paperwork  look  good.  I  am  certain  that 
this  20  percent  recommendation  should  not 
be  complied  with  just  on  the  basis  of  making 
the  paperwork  look  good. 

Here  is  another  complaint: 

Medical  records  reviewed  did  not  Indicate 
that  constiltatlon  was  recorded  gr  dictated 
prior  to  surgery. 

This  good  doctor  says: 

Whether  or  not  medical  records  Indicate 
the  consultation  prior  to  surgery,  obviously 
if  it  was  otherwise,  the  consultant  would  not 
have  been  here  In  the  first  place.  We  dlacxiased 
the  case  thoroughly  on  the  telephone  first; 


ttien  vbnn  be  arrives  he  sees  the  patient, 
then  we  again  discuss  the  case.  I  do  not  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  record  all  of  our  dtscosslons 
and  I  will  not  dictate  It  or  itcarA  It.  So 
thorel 

Again  I  say.  thank  heaven  we  have  in- 
dividuals with  enough  spine  to  flght  back 
this  crushing  power  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Be  goes  on  to  say: 

And  If  you  don't  like  It,  take  my  license 
and  find  someone  else  to  fill  my  position  In 
this  hospital  In  this  community. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is,  they  cannot  get 
another  doctor.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
risra  in  his  profession,  and  recognized^ 
by  other  doctors. 
Here  is  one  more  complaint: 
There  Is  no  documentation  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  medical  records  committee  are 
carried  out.  There  is  no  evidence  that  medical 
records  are  being  evaluated  for  quality  of 
patient  care  from  the  documentation  on  the 
chart  by  the  committee. 

They  are  talking  about  a  community 
that  has  one  doctor  and  only  one  small 
hospital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  in 
support  of  the  doctor's  position,  the  en- 
tire complaint,  and  the  doctor's  answers 
thereto  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEBRr-.A^lT   23.    1076. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Cuktis, 
17.5.  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Cakl:  First  of  all  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  will  be  willing  and  anxious  to  help  as 
much  as  possible  and  do  whatever  I  can  as 
far  as  obtaining  funds,  as  well  as  votes,  for 
your  upcoming  election  and  If  there  are  any 
qjedflc  tasks  that  you  think  I  might  be  able 


to  accomplish  on  yo\ur  behalf,  please  dp  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know.  Tou  are  a  valued 
friend  as  well  as  legislator  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of  how  I.  as  well  as  most  of  the 
people  In  this  area,  feel  alMnit  you  and  want 
.  to  keep  you  in  offlce. 

I  hate  to  bother  you  with  tbtngs  such  as 
this  and  I  know  you  protMtbly  are  not  going 
to  have  time  to  read  this  but  I  hope  your 
Administrative  Assistant  will  bring  some  of 
this  to  your  attention  so  far  as  the  so-called 
"deficiencies"  as  a  result  of  our  recent  In- 
spection by  the  liedlcve  people.  Not  a  single 
one  of  these  so-called  deficiencies  are  related 
to  taking  care  of  patients  and  seeing  to  it 
that  people  are  treated  kindly  as  well  as 
efficiently.  All  of  this  amounts  to  nothing 
other    than    a    great    deal    of    bureaucratic 

bull ,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware, 

and  it  bothers  me  to  know  and  to  think 
that  our  government  Is  spending  the  money 
for  these  people's  two  salaries,  which  I  am 
sure  are  substantial,  and  not  only  that,  are 
adding  two  more  "Inspection  teams",  costing 
even  more  money,  and  yet  the  press  throws 
the  blame  for  the  increasing  cost  of  medical 
care  upon  physicians  and  hospitals.  Of  course 
as  yo\i  and  I  know,  the  truth  lies  in  precisely 
such  expenditures  as  this;  that  is,  creating 
more  government  bureaucrary  and  Jobs  (If 
tbe  government  wants  to  create  jobs,  then  let 
them  go  back  to  the  old  CCC  and  WPA  where 
at  least  we  can  get  some  trees  planted  and 
maybe  a  little  work  done  and  not  have  these 
people  running  around  the  hospital  Interfer- 
ing with  my  helD  and  the  function  of  my 
hospital  when  it  is  totally  unnecessary.) 

Now  for  an  answer  to  each  of  these  so- 
called  deficiencies — and  your  Administrative 
Assistant  may  call  these  to  your  attention 
since  I  do  indeed  hate  to  take  your  valuable 
time  In  reading  these  Individually,  but  If  you 
have  the  opportunity,  I  do  think  It  would 
be  a  great  revealing  tor  you.  The  list  is  at- 
tached, with  my  answers. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  attention  and 
please  let  me  know  If  there  Is  anything  at 
all  I  can  do  to  help  you  in  your  reelection 
ca-^ipalgn. 

Verv>iaccrelv. 


Statsmxnt  of  Deficiencies  and  Plan  of  Corbectiok 

StJMM.\BY    BTATEMXMT    OF   DETICIENCISS  ttOOa  ST  BUBVZTIira 
STATE    AGENCY    WITH   RKFBKKNCS  CITATION 
A6,  405.1020. 

AS,    405.1020(e),    Registered    nurses    are   dispensing    medication 
which  are  not  In  conformity  with  state  and  local  laws. 


A8,  405.1020(b).  There  were  no  procedures  for  the  verification  tl 
current  license  for  registered  personnel  other  than  registered  nurses. 


A8,  400.1020(c). 

A258,  406.1026(b)(5).  En^loyees   are  not  given  annual  TE   skin 

tests. 

•Any  deficiency  statement  ending  with  an  asteri8k(*)  denotes  a 
coiitiition   which   the  Institution ^ may  be  excused  from  correcting 


PROVIDER '.S    PLAN    OI    CORRECTION    WIIH    TIME    TABLE 

My  nvirses  will  be  giving  medication  upon  my  specific  order,  the 
same  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  given  out  medication  for  my 
office  where  I  accept  the  total  responsibUity,  because  all  of  these 
people  employed  here  In  the  hospital  are,  of  course,  responsible  to 
me  and  they  would  not  be  doing  anything  that  I  have  not  givo'i 
them  specific  orders  to  do  and  I  expect  my  orders  to  be  carried  out . 

ThLs  might  be  of  some  value  In  a  large  Institution  but  for  a  pmall 
hospital  such  as  ours,  T  don't  think  It  is  of  any  particular  value. 
My  license,  as  well  as  those  of  my  consultants  and  others,  are  in 
plain  view  in  ray  office, 

1  have  a  return  posti'ard  with  description  and  tactUe  CJird  V'l 
measurement  of  induration  which  is  far  supeilor  to  a»y  pther  mei!  oc! 
of  Interpreting  Tine  Tests.  I  prefer  Tine  Tests — per  my  order. 

Note.— This  docviment  contains  a  listing  of  the  deficiencies  ciied 
by  the  surveying  State  Agency  as  requiring  correction.  This  Sum- 


provided  it  is  determined  that  other  safeguards  provide  sufficient    mary  Stateraenv  of  Deficiencies  is  Mased  on  the  surveyor's  profe- 

protectton  to  the  patients.  The  asterisk  means  that  the  surveying    slonal  knowledge  and  Interpretation  of  Medicare  and/or  Medlcaic 

State  Agency  has  recommended  that  the  deficiency  be  waived  for   requirement^!.  In  the  cohinm  Provider's  Plan  of  Correction,  the  state- 


thif.  roascn.  If  tlie  State  Agency  recommendation  has  been  accepted, 
this  will  bo  noted  in  the  right  hand  column  opposite  the  defioi<>ncy 
-laUnieiit. 

A70, 405.10%2(a)  (2).   ».   Janitor's   closets  did  not  have   .-svffl.  ;e    : 
B'lclvinp  resiilting  in  Deantug  supplies  stored  on  the  floor. 


Ihe  basement  storage  rooms  had  boxes  of  n6w  supplies  on  the 


ments  should  reflect  the  facility's  plan  for  corrective  action  and 
anticipated  time  for  correction.  Copies  of  this  form  will  be  kept  on 
file  at  local  Social  Security  and  Public  .^ssMance  Offices,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  public,  upon  request. 

Ridiculous!!  No  bearing  whatsoever  on  patient  ran*.  Vo  rea-on 
A(hat«oever  they  cant  be  stored  on  the  fioor  and  I  feel  that  my 
opinion  as  a  physician  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  janitorial  expert 
and  If  the  Janitorial  expert  cares  to  argue  with  me,  I  suggest  he  go  to 
medical  school  first! 

The  same' thing  applies  as  above.  The  current  situation  suits  iiu 


ila.>r;  e.g.,  bandages,  gau«e,  chan,  boxes  of  Intravenous  sohittons  and    attending  physician  quite  wfi!   Tlie  .ittendlng  phy.sician  Is  the  o- 
otiicr   supplies;    thereby   not   lending    space   for  proper  trleanlng    who  neer!s1r.  be  ra-Jsfied. 


'ler-iod'? 
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biAlEMKNT     OF     DEnCIENCnES     AND 
bl  MMAJiY     SlATLMENt     OF     DEFICIENCIES     NOTLD     BY     BUBVEYING 
STATE    AGENCY    )WITH    REFERENCB    CITATION^ColUinUed 

c    Clean  linens,  resti^alnts,  and  bandages  wevr-  -stored  tu  used  tind- 
'  i  .ard  boxes  that  are  not  cleanable, 

d.  Chipped  enamel  «ash  baslua  and  emealB  pann 
riiese  type  items  are  not  easily  clenued  and  sanitized. 

A92.  405.1022(c)(2).  There  wert-  uo  written  har.ii 
redures  available  In  surgery  c>r  OB 


Pi  .\N-    OF   Coh;;i  i-rioN  — Cuntiiii. 

PBOVIOtR'b    F:AN    l.t     C'lRllFr 


I'.iN"     WIIH     lIMK    JABLf  -  CoUtlUUeCl 


were  observed 
scrubbing  pro- 


A108. 

AlOsJ.  405  1023ib)(li    The  aut.op-.y  late  of  UiLs  facility  Is  BT". 

recommended  that  20%  of  all  In  hospital  deaths  be  ftut^>psled. 


Alio,  4o5.Ui^Jit. )  i-i)  •  ^i«dual   reooid.-*  rivie\,\tcl   did   tint   l':di..*i,e 
that  coii^iti;r<tioti  wa.s  recorded  or  dlctjit'-cl  prior  to  surgery. 


\I(58. 

A170,  405.1023(11)  il). 

A175,  405.1023  (n)  (5) .  I'luie  i-.  fiu  docuinei-lii ;  ion  that  the  functions 
I'f  the  medical  records  comra.ttee  f>re  carried  out.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  medical  records  are  Iieiuic  evahuited  ftT  quality  of  patU  tit-  cnre 
iroia  •  he  d<'.>nuPii'  iin..,  (.•      '.<•     \;m'   W,   Liit-  coniiTrt-ce. 


A17J  .  40o.U)2J(ti)  (4)  iHf.i-  I.-  Ill'  cki_aiiieiu<iUoii  th»t  ou-the-spot 
"•CHnnliig  of  current  Inpatient  records  is  beiiit;  done. 

A232,  405.1024(h)(3).  Nursing  care  plans  did  not  include: 
1.  allergy  status,  2.  dates  when  medications  were  initialed  ar  renewed. 
.^.  patient  problem.s  and  needs  4  goals  and  approache.s  to  resolve 
•  iiese  prnbleiii.T 


A233,  405.1024(ii)  (4)  .  NuiciUfe;  nutea  do  not   iutlucit-;    t     [XTdutut 
information  regarding  the  admi-salon  of  the  patient  to  the  hospital. 
2.  plans  or  actual  patient  teaching.  3.  reason  PRN  medication  l.s  yiven 
'ind  reaction  to  It.  4.  reason  medication  Is  refused 
lum.s;  ie  check  pul.'^e  he'^or-  .,i    wix  l.:i'Ki\iii 


A-iiif),  400.1024  (h)(0).  1  R.^^.■^l:t^^■d  inir:?es  are  v. 
.'.  ithout  physiclajj's  written  order:  ie.  Darvon,  PRN 
a  "standing  order",  however,  it  iiS  not  written.  2. 
current  records  reviewed,  orders  were  not  countersigned  by  the  phy- 
sician. 3.  Senior  medical  itudents  preceptee  medical  orders,  progres.^ 
jiote.s.  and  histoiy  and  iihv--lciil  lepcvtb  me  not  beiiii-  (■ouiilei^iyiU'<l 
by  ilie  ph>t.iciau. 

AUiJC,  405.1025  tb)(3i  Soai^-  u'.eiu.il.'H  iu  dieli  ry  lut-.i  ;irf  --tored  In 
'.ytd  cardboard  boxes  v.hich  r'lu  not  be  cleaned. 

A2fiO,  405.1025  (b)(7).  Potufx>es  and  boxes  of  canned  go^idt^  uere 
.stored  on  the  floor;  thereby  preventing  good  cleaning  methods. 

Ar^OO,  405.1026  (g)(3).  Provlston&l  diagnosis  Is  not  being  Incliuiecl 
in  "ic-  clinical  record  when  a  patient  Is  admitted  to  the  hospital 


Mailers  njt  whether  or  ncl  the  i>tv\f<  au-  cleanable  since  tlie..,e 
.  lecJran  linens     not  sterile. 

Thl.s  so'iiid:;  like  a  complfllnt  of  ;--omp  >ouii!j  Ik  nsc  .viie'.s  muthei- 
in-law  I 

This  is  uiiiieces.sary  since  no  one  iri  allv-iwed  in  the  Operating  Room 
v.ho  Is  iKi'.  thoroi'ghly  f;.nililiir  with  steri!e  ttuhniqiie  and  operatint; 
room  x'roci'dures. 

I  would  be  extremely  Uileiested  to  .see  the  autop.'.y  r;i.e  in  on.:  of 
It  'lie  hospital.s  in  Mie  we.stevn  two-lhiids  of  Nebraska.  Our  perreutaye 
Was  much  higher;  however,  durin;;  the  pa-,t  t'.vo  jear.s  about  the  only 
people  we  hu\e  had  expire  iiave  been  pei>p!f  well  above  70  years  of  age 
A  ho-so  clii.ltal  cau.'>e  ot  ue.ith  v.as  extreir.ely  apparent  and  wo\ild  have 
revealed  noUilu;,  except  jiw'  to  .nake  the  jiaper  work  look  good,  T 
am  certain  that  this  20'  recomnienchitiTU  should  not  be  i.oi>i;-.'.i:-i 
vilh  jiisf  on  the  basis  ot  iiiakin^'  tlie  paper  work  look  good 

Wlielher  or  not  medic. il  rocfird-s  ind.c.rle  ilie  Consultation  prior  ij 
surgery,  obviously  it  it  was  o  l.crwse.  tin:  consultant  would  not  luive 
been  here  in  the  tir.st  pla.e  We  discuss  the  case  thoroughly  on  the 
telephone  first:  then  when  he  arrives  he  sees  the  patient,  then  wt- 
ngalu  discuss  the  case.  I  do  not  leel  ii  is  necessary  to  record  all  ol  our 
discujslons  and  I  will  not  dictiUe  it  or  record  it.  So  tliere!  And  if  yon 
don't  like  It,  take  my  licer\se  and  nici  -f.^ncone  else  to  fill  rny  posi'.ioi; 
In  this  hospital  la  this  cominrinity 

Again,  thld  appears  to  be  more  buitiiULi  atic  meddling  The  iiu..'ii 
of  patient  care  1-i  ob\ious  by  our  very  low  morbidity  and  moitulii- 
e--peclally  so  far  as  our  surgiial  patients  are  concerned  since  we  lia\i- 
had  no  deaths  in  the  operating  room  in  10  years  with  some  2500  pro- 
cedures and  also  no  anesthetic  deaths.  Nothing  speaks  for  itself  i-, 
does  good  results  and  that  i.s  all  that  matters,  not  the  paper  v.wi!: 
'I  his  sort  of  criticism  reminds  me  ol  wlu-n  X  was  In  the  mllifary  aacl 
my  Commanding  Officer  told  me  at  one  time  it  didn't  matter  how 
v.ell  or  bad  things  were  going  in  L'ne  Clinic,  as  far  as  patient  care 
v\u.s  coiKorned.  Jusl  so  we  kept  xiyi  wKli  our  paper  v.'ii>  I  di';a;'.-rtJ 
li>  the  point  ol  ulmo-;;  tlrikmg  l.u.i  :t  ..'  (i  and  T  siil!  ih.ir.'.-rce  lli:u 
stronglj  today. 

Scanning  all  records  is  doiiC  twice  a  day  by  tiie  attmcJu  j;  i.!iy;,l<ii<.ii 
when  I  make  rounds  and  I  think  that  is  entirely  adequate. 

I  disagree  with  this  whole  section  completely.  The  ulleryic  statius 
i'  known  to  the  Attending  Physician  and  stated  as  oUCh.  if  there  nv- 
I'liy,  on  the  History  and  Physical.  It  none  are  stated,  tlien  ilouf  :«i- 
present.  This  is  the  province  of  the  Attending  Physician.  If  I  car  .  • 
•  ell  the  nurses,  i  will  do  so;  otiierwise  it  1p  not  their  respon.siliiii' 

Dates  when  medications  were  Initiated  or  renewed — the  diU--- 
v.  hen  I  order  or  Initiate  a  medication  are  on  the  order  sheet  and  tl  c 
dat«  they  are  discontinued  Is  also  on  the  Order  Sheet  and  thev  aw 
continuously  given  in  between  tho.^e  dates  when  lliey  were  init.af.  I 
and  discontinued. 

Patient  problems  and  needs.  I  don't  mind  the  nurses  discii.-:i;i 
this  with  the  patient.  However,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  determii'P 
his  problems  and  needs  and  what  will  he  done  about  them  an.a  I 
Uon't  like  this  Invasion  of  my  domain. 

Ooals  and  approaches  to  resolve  these  problems.  The  nurses  luiv^ 
i.o  business  even  dreaming  of  a  goal  or  approach  to  solve  any  problem 
These  are  up  to  me  and  If  a  nurse  attempt-,  to  solve  a  problem,  th'-v. 
siie  will  get  a  severe  reprimand  from  me  as  the  Attending  Physician. 

A  333.  Again  a  bunch  of  bureaucratic  meddlluEr.  I  am  extremely 

satisfied  with  my  nurses  notes  and  think  I  liave  an  excellent  nursh'H 

staff  and  I  have  no   complaints  whatsoever.   My   nurses  notes  are 

sj.ecial  iii&truc-    complete  and  to  tlie  point,  bolli  written   and  verbal  and  I  resent 

.irougly    any    inference    to    the    contrary    by    this    notation.    Most 

a.ssuredly  under  the  example  "check  inilse  before  giving  Lanoxin." 

*  This  Is  asinine.  It  Is  my  Job  to  determine  when  and  how  much  of 

iny  drug  Is  given.  I  see  my  p.itients  twice  a  day  and  I  know  what 

lieir  status  is  and  any  drug,  wlielher  it  be  l,anoxin  or  any  other,  will 

•e  monitored  by  me  and  not  by  the  nurses,  so  this  whole  paragraph 

.^  entirely  invalid. 

ing  nii'du  i,iou        Again,  this  .section  deals  wiih   nilpic;:ing  and  if  that  Is  all   the.'-e 

RN  stated  It  is    people  have  to  do,  I  am  glad  they  hme  .son;e  reason  for  drawing  their 

On   four   of   six    salary  although  I  would  hate  to  &■■  to  bed  at  niglit  realix.lng  tht;-  w.is 

n.',' oiil;>  a''i'onip;i-^Vi;uont  ui  liie. 


Ag.^ii.,  ulc".-iis  Hie  n<H  sttrile  they  are  cle.n.  1  don't  think  it  in.ikcs 
a  great  deal  of  difference  wiieihei  they  are  stored  iu  cardboard  boxes 
or  not.  They  will  be  replaced  to  satisfy  the  burefincrntlc  birds. 

C'oninirnt  \\  .luUl  be  "tUtto"  lo  the  abo'c, 

ProvLsional  diagno.'uj  is  in  ihe  clinical  record  within  24  hours  and 
it  is  In  ray  head  as  soon  as  the  patient  Is  admitted,  which  Is  all  that 
Is  required  .since  i  am  the  Attending  P*iTslcian    It  Is  not  anybody 

else's  idtsiness  <,'.  nor  ihari  jmiie  air.  ivav. 


March  ^,  1976 
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I  BTATncKMT   or   DEFIttUeWCIKS   Ksn 

SUMIUBT    STATEMXNT    OF    DSncIXNCIES    NOTED    BT    BUKVgYUTC 

STAiK  ACBNCT  WITH  uF^UNCE  crTATioN — Continued 

A3 18. 

A323.405.1027(a)(3). 

A344,  406.1027  (f)  (2).  1.  Registered  nurses  are  reflUing  scheduled 
drug  cotinter  containers  frmn  bulk  supplies.  2.  Drugs  In  the  «ner- 
gency  room  are  not  being  checked  for  proper  storage  and  outdate. 
i.e.  a.)  10  mllllleter  multiple  doae  Tlal  <a  Injectable  Vallum  sitting 
on  the  counter,  b.)  Nine  drugs  outdated,  e.)  all  medlcattona  not 
properly  secured  and  emergency  room  unattended.  3.  Several  drugs 
in  drug  room  bad  labels  with  only  name  and  strength  of  medica- 
tions. Two  containers  had  tape  labels  with  only  name  and  strength 
of  drug. 

A327,  405.1027  (b)  (3) .  Neither  refrigerator  In  drug  room  contains 
a  thermometer. 

A32g,  405.1027  (b)  (5).  The  drawer  and  refrigerator  where  schedul* 
drugs  are  stored  are  single  locked;  the  drug  rootn  containing  all 
drugs  is  not  loosed  when  unattended. 

A341,  406.1027  (e)  (1).  lliere  are  no  q>eclfic  stop  orders  for  anti- 
coagulants, ox3rtoclcs,  or  cortisone  products. 

A34a. 

A343. 

A346,  405.1027  (f)  (1)  (4).  There  Is  no  documentation  that  a  phar- 
macy and  therapeutic  committee  are  meeting  at  least  quartefly. 


Plan  or  CosBXcnoxr — Continued 

vaovnnB'8  fi.ah  or  cobbectiok  with  thu  table — Continued 

nils  vol  be  txwnplUid  vltfa— however,  again,  I  ttiink  K  Is  more 
biuvaucratic  nitpicking  as  are  aU  of  these  so-called  deficiencies. 


There  are  no  speciflc  stop  orders  on  any  drug  unless  I  order  them 
stopped.  Again,  I  dont  like  this  Inlruslon  into  my  dcnnaln. 

1  wont  comment  on  this  because  the  pharmacist  Is  a  professional 
man  himstif  and  be  can  deal  wttli  this.  HOw«v«r,  again.  I  dont 
feel  it  is  of  any  consequence  as  f w  as  patient  care  is  concerned. 

Ditto. 


A344,  405.1027  (f )  (2) .  There  was  no  documentation  that  Pharmacy 
policies  and  procedures  have  been  revised  atnoe  1871. 

A356,  405.1028  (a)(4).  Hemoglobin  controls  were  not  eurrently 
being  used. 

Policies  and  procedures^ave  not  been  established  for  quality  ctm- 
trol  in  urinalysis.  / 

Abnormal  coagulation  controls  were  not  recorded. 

A391,  40SJ0I8(J)(1).  TlM  Idood  stocege  tampoature  recording 
thermometer  Is  out  of  order. 

A394,  405.1028(1)  (4) .  Policies  and  procedures  in  blood  bank  quaUty 
control  have  not  been  established. 

A439,  406.1081(a) (11).  Defibrillator  and  tboractomy  set  are  not 

available  in  the  operating  suite. 


^ 


A442,  406.1031(a)  (14).  B\iles  and  regulations  and  policies  ot  the 
operating  room  are  not  posted  or  available  in  the  (qwratlng  suite. 

A508,  405.1033(d)  (1)  (vll).  1.  Two  of  nine  emergency  room  records 
reviewed  did  not  contain  disposition  of  the  ease.  3.  One  of  nine  rec- 
at^  showed  no  patient's  signatni*  and  six  oC  nine  records  Showed  no 
nurse's  signature,  as  required  by  the  emergency  room  policies. 


I  am  satisfied  with  the  zesults  o*  my  lab  and  of  course,  in  the 
end  I  am  the  one  who  needs  to  be  sattefled. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


I 

I 

Defibrillator.  It  is  sort  of  asinine  to  expect  any<Mie  to  use  an  electric 
defibrillatw  in  the  Operating  Boom  with  ether.  I  dont  Intend  to  blow 
mjr  bead  off  nor  that  <tf  my  staff,  nor  explode  the  patient.  There  are 
other  methods  of  taking  care  of  the  situation  if  It  should  arise,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  how  to  take  care  of  asytole  and  ven- 
trloiilar  fibrillation  If  it  occurs,  and  I  will  continue  to  use  ether  since 
it  Is  stm  the  safest  <rf  aU  anesthetics.  There  have  been  no  reports  cf 
deaths  due  to  hepatitis  as  there  have  been  a  number  of  such  reports 
with  Halothane  uid  Penthrane  and  since  we  have  no  operative 
deaths  and  no  anesthetic  deaths  and  no  anesthetic  con4>llcatlons  for 
ten  years  and  2500  surgical  cases,  I  think  the  result  of  this  speaks  for 
itself.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  If  scHne  other  institutions  who 
are  running  higher  In  these  categories  than  do  we  would  consider  the 
use  of  ether. 

Again,  more  bureaucratic  nitpicking. 

Again,  I  don't  think  any  of  this  paper  work  and  pencilling  would 
have  added  to  the  care  of  patients  about  whom  records  are  being 
reviewed. 


Statement  of  Senatos  Curtis 

Our  small  business  community  Is  fast  be- 
coming an  endangered  species  because  of 
government  regulation. 

With  all  of  the  attention  we  have  pcdd  In 
recent  years  to  preserving  our  natural  en- 
vironment, I  am  amazed  that  we  have  not 
also  made  strides  to  improve  our  economic 
environment  which  Is  foundering  because 
of  the  massive  restrictions  and  regulations  of 
the  federal  government. 

We  have  far  too  many  federal  departments 
and  agencies,  with  far  too  many  regulations, 
restrictions  and  requirements  which  infringe 
on  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  the  citizens. 
In  terms  of  economics,  the  mass  of  govern- 
ment regulations  Is  Infringing  on  otir  time 
and  ability  for  doing  business. 

Surely  we  can  see  the  cost  to  small  business 
and  the  nation  In  the  volimies  of  regulations 
of  such  agencies  as  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health   AdminUtration,   the   Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
ttie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Surely  we  can  see  the  cost  to  small  busi- 
ness and  the  nation  in  the  thousands  of  re- 
quired forms  of  such  departments  as  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Labor,  Commerce, 
Tranqmrtatlon  and  Treasviry. 

Surely  we  can  see  the  cost  to  small  business 
and  the  nation  In  the  many  reporting  and 
accounting  requirements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commifislon,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  Internal  Bev- 
enue  Service. 

Surely  we  can  see  the  cost  to  small  busi- 
ness and  the  nation  in  the  voltuninous,  time- 
constunlng  study,  investigation  and  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Water  Besources  Council,  and 


the  Departments  of  Transportation,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  there  are  some  six  mil- 
lion enterprises  in  this  country.  That  figiu-es 
out  to  about  one  small  business  for  every  38 
people.  Small  businesses  are  the  nation's 
number  one  soturce  of  Jobs.  Tliey  generate 
millions  of  dollars  In  revenue  which  Is  r^eu- 
erated  Into  the  kconomy  through  wages,  costs 
of  operation  ana  purchasing  power. 

The  major  coQtrlbutions  small  businesses 
make  to  the  nation  should  be  cause  for  con- 
cern that  the  government  not  ]e<q>ardlze 
small  business.  Yet,  the  massive  bureaucracy 
is  tragically  suffocating  small  business 
through  regulations,  requirements,  restric- 
tions and  endless  amounts  of  paperwork  and 
red  tape. 

In  fiscal  1975  there  were  more  than  a 
quarter  million  bankruptdas  In  tbe  United 
States.  That  was  up  from  a  low  of  only 
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Boout  10.000  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
2.51  484  individual  and  btisinese  bankruptcies 
of  Bscal  1975  represented  a  34  percent  In- 
crease in  just  on©  year.  Business  baiik- 
r"ntcies  have  particularly  Increased  in  recent 
veuis.  with  a  45  percent  Jump  in  fiscal  1975 
orer  tlie  previous  year. 

Bftnkruptcy  represents  a  blow  to  the  econ- 
cn-iv  when  it  occvirs.  In  hearings  held  by  the 
Seiiate  Judiclarj"  Contmlttca  nn  ■bankruptcy 
L.w  reform  la-st  year  it  was  pointed  out  that 
oaiiKniptcy  courts  cancel  ?2  billion  In  debts 
t.ir^h  year.  But  although  debts  may  be  can- 
relied,  I  tliink  we  are  fooling  ourselves  if  wc 
don't  think  tliey  have  to  be  paid.  The  losses 
tr^.;u  bankruptcies  are  macie  up  by  higher 
CO-IS  to  consumers  and  the  public,  as  well 
as  by  those  small  bu  :iiesse.s  p.irticularly  that 
must  absorb  them. 

I  brought  up  bankruptcy  here  be"ause  I 
believe  one  of  the  major  contributions  to  it 
IS  the  mass  of  federal  regulations,  restric- 
tions aiid  requirements  that  arc-  time- 
consuming  and  costlv  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  iipndle.  If  by  reducing  or  el.min  a- 
i;;c  mucii  <>f  the  required  federal  paper, vork 
V,  e  can  save  businesses,  then  I  think  we 
.should  proceed  po^t  hane  wi'h  regulatory 
reform 

Mr.  President  as  an  example  of  the  effects 
federal  regulations  have  on  business  and  la- 
bor. I  would  like  to  cite  from  a  June.  1975  re- 
port of  the  administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  EPA  and  Labor  had  an  inter-agency 
.v'reemcnt  whereby  EPA  reported  periodically 
to  Labor  on  Job  losses  attributed  to  environ- 
mental regulations.  In  that  report,  the  EPA 
said  108  plants  claimed  environmentally  re- 
lated actual  or  threatened  Job  losses  over  the 
tour  year  period  of  January.  1971  to  March, 
1975.  The  report  said  that  actual  clofiings  or 
cttrtailments  of  production  in  71  plants  have 
resulted  In  the  loss  of  approximately  12,560 
jobs.  Another  37  plants  threatening  to  close 
or  curtail  operations  cfould  potentially  dislo- 
cate an  additional  33.850  worker;,  the  report 
said. 

Now.  this  ts  but  one  example  of  a  federal 
agency  keeping  a  record  of  its  Impact  on  busi- 
iie.sses  and  Jobs.  What  the  EPA  report  didn't 
say  was  how  much  those  closings  and  Job 
losses  cost  the  people  and  communities  in- 
volved in  terms  of  Incomes  and  livelihoods, 
welfare  roll  Increases,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  economic  effect  in  the  com- 
munities. I  m  not  aware  that  any  other  agen- 
cies do  a  similar  study,  but  can  imagine  that 
if  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  other 
federal  agencies  kept  such  records,  the  figures 
V.  ould  be  staggering. 

The  point  Im  making  Is  that  the  tremend- 
ous amount  of  paperwork,  red  tape  and  gov- 
ernment regxilatlon  and  restriction  has  a  very 
real  adverse  effect  on  our  small  businesses, 
on  jobs,  and  ultimately  on  the  whole  econ- 
om\-. 

Small  businesses  themselves  constitute  47 
percent  of  all  non-governmental,  non-farm 
jobi  and  more  than  one-half  of  all  Ameri- 
cans depend  directly  on  small  businesses  for 
their  livelihoods.  Small  businesses  account 
ior  about  70  percent  of  the  nation's  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  and  more  than  40  per- 
ce-.it  of  the  nation's  production  output. 

I  can  cite  numerous  examples  of  specific 
situations  in  which  the  regulatory  function- 
ing of  the  federal  governmer.t  lias  affected 
small  btisiness. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lias 

aken  months  and  even  years  to  process  vari- 
iins  motor  carrier  service  applications  of 
-inall  and  Independent  trucking  operations. 
LV.ays  of  this  type  are  common  in  the  bu- 

•eaucracy  we  have  now  and  not  only  cost 

lie  f;rm^  monev    but  also  cost  consiimers. 


The  time  has  come  for  us  to  halt  the  slow- 
ness of  govenunent  and  return  Its  efflclency. 
As  a  point  In  fact  In  one  recent  case  In 
Nebraska,  It  took  the  ICC  more  than  tv.o 
years  to  process  and  Issue  a  permit  to  a  small 
business. 

Tlie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  pres^surlng  small  independent  oil  opera- 
tors throuch  a  proposal  which  requires  en- 
terprises to  be  registered  as  broker-dealers 
and  to  belong  to  a  national  organization  in 
order  to  sell  only  a  small  portion  of  interest 
in  a  *2.000  well.  I  have  received  numerous 
conip'aints  over  the  past  few  months  that 
the  costs  of  drilling  and  the  Eccuriiies  to- 
gether is  too  much  for  tlie  independeiu  oW 
operators  to  toma'.n  In  busines."^. 

Why  should  many  of  these  .-^mall  firms  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  legal  and  account- 
tng  expenses  when  tlieir  Initial  purpo.se  was 
to  drill  for  oil?  It  has  reached  a  ridiculous 
point  -A  hen  the  very  government  the  people 
suppc':  t  and  wliich  is  supposed  to  represent 
them  places  insurmountable  restrictions  on 
them   and  forces   them  out  of  a  livelihood. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  who  will 
there  be  to  Imd  80  per  cent  of  the  oil  in  the 
United  States  in  the  future?  With  the  de- 
mise of  tlie  prlvat«,  small  operators,  we  will 
svu-ely  have  to  federalize  the  oil  drilling  and 
exp'.orrttlon  operations  In  this  country.  I 
hope  we  can  do  it  with  greater  success  and 
economy  than  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
m  delivering  the  malls  or  running  passenger 
train'f. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  victimized  small 
businesses  over  the  past  years.  Ls  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  can  happen  when  bu- 
reaucrats get  entangled  In  their  own  un- 
ma.'iageable  ted  tape.  Only  recently  did  the 
federal  agency  Ibsue  any  manageable  form 
of  its  legulatlons  which  could  be  understood 
by  the  bu.;lnessmen  and  others  v.ho  were  be- 
ing cited  and  fined. 

Even  then,  booklets  .summarl?;ing  the  reg- 
ulations in  lay  language  have  had  to  be 
Issued  for  general  Industry,  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  the  longshore  Indirstry. 
The  agency  says  others  are  forthcoming,  but 
how  are  people  to  know  what  they  are  to 
be  complying  with  if  the  agency  Itself  can- 
not even  compile  a  list  of  its  own  regulations 
go'.ernuig  particular  Industries? 

I'he  amount  of  federal  over-regulation  Is 
.so  bad  tliat  businesses  are  often  confronted 
With  conflicting  reg:ulatlon.s  among  several 
aereiicles  Likewise,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous situations  In  which  federal  agencies 
hc«ve  involved  themselves  In  matters  that 
are  clearly  not  within  their  authority  but 
aip  under  t!ie  authority  of  other  agencies. 
Ill  Nebraska  at  this  time,  the  Federal 
Pow  er  Comml.s.slon  has  delayed  the  coivstruc- 
tlon  of  a  650  megawatt  steam-electrlc  plant 
that  Is  badly  needed  for  the  state  to  meet 
Its  elettricity  demands  by  1977.  The  Elnviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  state  environ- 
mental agency  and  federal  district  courts  all 
upheld  the  construction  plans  of  the  plant 
a.s  meeting  environmental  needs.  Yet,  the 
FPC  has  stopped  and  delayed  construction 
for  a  year  and  a  half  at  a  cast  of  more  than 
$100  million  to  the  consumers  and  business- 
men of  Nebraska  on  the  ba.sis  of  environ- 
mental claims. 

There  are  presently  some  20  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  food  industry,  spending  sev- 
eral .million  dollars  worth  of  federal  taxpay- 
ers' money  each  year  and  costing  busines.ses. 
especially  small  ones,  an  estimated  $40  mil- 
lion to  fill  out  and  file  all  the  forms  required 
by  federal  agencies. 

To  add  insult  to  injur\',  the  small  business 
ren'-  guarantee  program  has  been  scrapped 
in  the  1977  budget,  only  18  months  after 
million-dollar  losses  were  found  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  loewes  were  attributed  to  bad  ad- 
ministration and  btmgling  In  the  bureauc- 
racv.   but   have   brottght   about   the  deml.se 


of  a  program  which  was  designed  to  help  ob- 
tain competitive  locations  for  small  business- 
men who  did  not  have  credit  on  their  own 
to  qualify  for  locational  financing. 

A  family  doctor  in  northeast  Nebraska  was 
forced  to  close  his  practice  after  20  years 
recently  because  of  the  Increasing  demands 
being  placed  on  private  enterprise  by  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  in  the  form  of  reporting 
and  filing  requirements  for  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and   Welfare  purposes  and  others. 

The  work  load  on  rural  physicians  has  in- 
crea.sed  rapidly  In  many  areas,  both  because 
of  nn  increasing  patient  load  and  because  the 
numi>er  of  physicians  serving  these  areas  Is 
dc-reasliif.  Many  small  communities  have 
fotind  it  hard  to  attract  additional  doctors, 
even  more  so  because  of  the  paperwork  re- 
quirements placed  on  them  by  the  federal 
y.vernment. 

Working  initially  with  one  a.sslstaut,  the 
Nebraska  physician  had  a  staff  of  four 
pg|tous  battling  constantly  to  keep  up  with 
lornLs  and  information  sheets  when  he  closed 
the  oitice.  The  mountains  of  paperwork  liter- 
ally crowded  the  doctor  out  of  his  office  and 
contributed  to  skyrocketing  medical  costs, 
along  with  the  erosion  of  quality  medical 
care  in  the  community.  Residents  of  the 
small  town  now  must  travel  a  considerable 
distance  to  another  community  for  medical 
care. 

Instances  like  that  of  the  Nebraska  physi- 
cian are  occurring  across  the  United  States 
with  Increasing  frequency.  This  is  one  more 
rea.son  the  runaway  bureaucracy  must  be 
stopped  from  encroaching  further  into  the 
live.s  of  the  citizens. 

Another  example  of  government  red  tape 
and  paperwork  which  is  hampering  free  ex- 
ercise of  private  enterprise  can  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  grocers. 

According  to  government  figures,  more 
than  35  million  nian  hours  each  year  are  re- 
quired by  retail  food  stores  alone  to  complete 
varlotis  forms  required  for  those  businesses. 
There  are  some  2,100  different  forms  pertain- 
ing to  food  retaiUn£. 

Research  and  statistics  show  that  more 
than  72  per  cent  of  the  small  enterprises  have 
fewer  than  10  employees,  whose  time  has  to 
be  devoted  in  considerable  part  to  filling  out 
the  required  forms.  Large  stores  and  chains 
might  be  able  to  hire  additional  personnel 
to  take  care  of  the  mountain  of  federal  pa- 
perwork, but  the  small  ones  face  almost  un- 
recoverable costs  in  this  situation.. 

I  have  had  complaints  from  various  small 
stores  In  Nebraska  whose  owners  and  opera- 
tors claim  their  bxislnesses  are  being  in- 
vaded by  federal  agencies  which  are  requiring 
them  to  fill  out  forms  to  help  with  "timely 
information  on  the  functioning  of  the  econ- 
omy." One  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion forms  requires^ ih*  businesses  to  detail 
financial  statemMVts  and  warns  that  the  fine 
for  non-compliance  Is  between  $1,000  and 
$5,000,  and  up  to  one  year  in  prison  for  in- 
dividuals. For  corporations,  the  government 
levies  $lOO-per-day  fines.  This  represents  un- 
necessary collection  of  proprietary  data  on 
businesses. 

An  eastern  Nebraska  manufacturing  firm 
was  fined  $1,116  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  for  one  serious 
and  four  non-serious  violations.  The  com- 
pany appealed  the  citations,  claiming  the  im- 
provements would  place  the  company's 
building  ovitside  oilier  OSHA  regulations  and 
would  result  in  fiu'ther  citations. 

While  the  appeal  was  still  underway,  OSHA 
Inspectors  cited  the  small  firm  again  for 
failure  to  abate  and  the  fine  climbed  to 
$10,500  for  the  serious  violation  and  another 
$5,670  for  the  non-serious  ones.  That  made 
the  total  fine  $15,280,  all  while  an  appeal  was 
underway  by  the  11 -employee  firm.  This  type 
of  overbearing  action  by  a  federal   agency 
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Is  crimping  small  businesses  ftnd  must  be 
stopped. 

In  another  caae  involving  OSHA,  •&  awn- 
ing manufacturing  firm  in  Ndbnika  wa  flmed 
$3,260  for  not  having  a  BpeaUUi  ^rP*  of  fWORl 
around  its  punch  presses.  Tlie  giMrda  which 
the  firm  bad  were  in  oompltenoe  with  Ne- 
braska regulations.  If  the  Arm  had  IniitaJVid 
those  rqulred  by  OSHA,  the  guards  would  noffe 
bave  totally  met  state  requirements,  and  the 
firm  was  faced  with  the  predicament  of  hav- 
ing to  follow  state  or  fedoral  rules. 

In  a  case  Involving  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Service,  a  woman  (q>erattng  a  small  survey- 
ing business  found  herself  victimlaed  when 
the  agency  changed  her  tax  status  without 
apparent  basis.  The  IRS  bad  ruled  in  IMS 
that  she  did  not  liave  to  pay  employee  taxes 
since  the  people  she  employed  were  not  In- 
offlce  workers,  but  rather  worked  in  the  field 
on  a  very  part-time  basis,  a<unetimes  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

The  IRS  assessed  the  woman,  without 
warning,  ^1,000  in  back  withholding  and 
other  taxes.  Earlier  IRS  recattka  «howed  that 
the  firm  was  in  compliance  with  tax  laws, 
and  lawyers  t<«  the  firm  establtehed  that 
other  similar  operations  which  were  perform- 
ing the  same  service  were  not  paying  the 
employee  taxes. 

This  type  of  bureaucratic  bungling  «x- 
empllfles  the  heavy-handed  way  many  federal 
agencies  are  dealing  with  small  businesses 
across  the  United  States. 

I  have  had  numerous  complaints  from 
N,fbraska  Insurance  men  who  are  now  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  commission  figures 
on  sales.  No  other  industry  is  required  to 
make  such  disclosures.  Most  insoranoe  agen- 
cies are  small  concerns,  and  the  unnecessary 
regtilation  is  hampering  the  exercise  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  effects  on  small  business  are  also  being 
felt  through  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  recently  effected  new 
regulations  governing  the  sale  of  used  cars. 
According  to  the  rules,  dealers  must  make 
all  defects  in  the  cars  known,  must  have 
available  the  previous  owner's  name  and  tttle, 
must  oSer  a  warranty  and  certify  the  vehicle 
Is  in  first-rate  shape  according  to  FTC  guide- 
lines. 

The  regulations  place  a  new  bxirden  on  the 
small  businesses,  but  do  not  cover  individual 
persons  selling  care  on  their  own.  This  regu- 
lation is  discriminatory.  It  seems  doubtful 
that  any  used  car  dealer  could  certify  that 
nothing  iB  wrong  with  a  vehicle.  Used  cars 
are  Just  that — used — and  as  such,  the  buyer 
should  understand  that  there  .may  be  flaws 
in  the  vehicle. 

The  overriding  point  In  this  entire  discus- 
sion today  Is  that  the  federal  bureaucracy  is 
stlffling  small  businesses  across  the  country. 
Small  businesses  are  the  basic  strength  ot 
the  American  economy  and  an  integral  part 
of  It.  Small  businesses  Jind  the  people  operat- 
ing them  have  shown  £i  excellent  operational 
record,  both  In  financial  and  business  terms, 
through  the  years. 

The  very  agencies,  bureaus,  departments 
and  commissions  which  are  now  over-regu- 
lating and  suffocating  them  in  red  tape  and 
voluminous  regtilations,  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  small  b\islness  themselves.  Tlie 
bungling,  uncontrollable  bureaucracy  must 
be  brought  to  manageable  proportions  be- 
fore it  destroys  the  basic  business  structure 
from  which  it  should  take  a  lesson — one  of  a 
common-sense  operation  on  a  manageable 
level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


l£r.  MbCLDRE.  Was  10  minutes  of  fhe 
time  of  tbe  Senator  from  Ifaiyland  Ob. 
Bull)  assigned  to  the  Senator  fmn 
Idabo? 

Tbe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  10  minutes  follow- 
ing the  order  for  tbe  recognition  ot  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrS.Iyield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing on  regulatory  reform? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  am  going  to  speak 
on  genocide. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
keep  the  continuity.  Is  the  Senator 
pressed  for  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am,  unfortunately,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks follow  all  the  statements  on  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Preddent,  a  small 
business  is  by  definition  Just  that,  small 
Ibe  success  of  such  a  business  is  related 
to  tbe  q^ecialiaed  expertise  of  its  modest 
staff,  tbe  dedication  of  a  single  owner- 
entrepreneur  and  tbe  tDherent  flexi- 
bility or  freedom  of  actlcm  which  such 
organisations  have  historically  displayed. 

Federal  regulations  and  the  reporting 
requirements  associated  wltb  them  di- 
vot tbe  attention  and  energies  of  these 
small  businesses  away  from  tbe  critical 
variables  of  marketing,  production,  fi- 
nance, and  customer  service.  Employees 
must  be  either  spread  more  thinly  or 
augmented  at  bi^  cost  in  response  to 
expanding  regulatory  demands.  The  nor- 
mal result  is  that  custcnners  receive  less 
satisfactory  service  or  pay  a  higher  price 
for  the  same  level  of  service.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  prices  rise,  tbe  small  business 
begins  to  lose  the  competitive  advan- 
tages which  pricing  and  service  had  for- 
merly provided. 

In  much  the  same  way,  regulation 
which  forces  national  standards  of  com- 
pliance reduces  the  historic  flexlmlty 
with  which  small  business  has  facea  in 
a  changing  environment.  Policies  and 
procedures  become  increasingly  rigid  and 
the  scope  of  activities  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  entrepreneur  becomes  progres- 
sively more  limited. 

What  is  so  often  overlooked  is  that 
regulation  hampers  small  business  to  the 
benefit  of  big  business.  When  someone 
talks  about  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  regulators,  they  mean 
big  business.  What  I  want  to  discuss  is  a 
far  more  problematic  series  of  subtleties 
involved  in  the  big  business/small  busi- 
ness competition,  or  lack  of  it,  Under  reg- 
ulation. The  cause  is  intrinsic  in  the  na- 
ture of  regulation  itself. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  small  businessman: 

For  some  time  now,  we  have  been  meaning 
to  write  you  about  the  growing  burden  of 
work  which  regulations  promulgated  by  fed- 
eral agencies  have  imposed  on  small  business- 
men like  ourselves.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  but  the  outra- 
geous volumes  of  regulations.  Imposing  hor- 
rendous requirements  where  the  substantive 


purpose  of  the  enabling  statute  has  been  lost 
sight  ot  by  the  oif  oraing  agamey. 

In  the  last  few  montais,  ear  company  has 
revised  Its  'warrantlea  to  eoaqily  with  the 
flzst  sound  of  ngiflatkm  under  the  Ifagnu- 
srai-MoBB  Warranty  Act.  and  has  been  revis- 
ing its  credit  forms  to  ooaq>ly  with  the 
Truth-ln  Lending  Act.  the  Fair  Credit  Bill- 
ing Act.  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
and  all  of  the  regulations  Issaed  under  those 
Acts.  In  each  case,  the  result  of  tiie  revision 
was  to  make  the  piece  ot  paper  the  con- 
sumer receives  longer,  more  detailed  and  leas 
ccxnprehenslble  than  the  toxra  It  replaced. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  excessive  regula- 
tion of  business.  We  buy  some  tires  from 
Ooodyear  and  also  compete  with  Ooodyear  on 
a  retail  level.  BoUi  Ooodyear  and  our  com- 
pany have  to  hire  attorneys  to  figure  out  how 
to  comply  with  federal  regulatkms.  to  figure 
out  which  disclosures  must  be  in  the  form 
the  r^ulatory  agencies  require  Ihem  to  be 
made  and  which  may  be  varied  by  the  indi- 
vidual merchant,  and  to  keq;>  track  of  irtilch 
laws  are  applicable  as  of  which  date.  But 
Goodyear  can  ^iread  this  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness over  a  much  broader  retail  base. 

Similarly,  the  cost  of  printing  new  forms 
is  largely  in  setting  up  the  type.  The  in- 
cremental cost  for  each  of  tb»  last  mo.OOO 
copies  of  a  new  form  required  by  a  federal 
regulation  is  much  less  than  the  avoage  cost 
of  each  of  the  first  10.000  copies  which  the 
small  businessman  must  buy.  Tliere  are 
enough  economies  of  scale  whldi  give  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  large  business  over 
the  small  business  without  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment's  regulations  giving  this  aid  to  tbe 
creation  of  oligopolies. 

In  other  words,  the  system  works  like 
a  regressive  income  tax.  The  smallo'  the 
business  the  higher  a  proportion  of  its 
resources  will  be  consumed  in  complying 
with  Government  requirements — and  the 
more  likely  it  will  fold,  leaving  that  Gov- 
ernment to  wonder  what  It  can  do  to  in- 
crease competition.  While  it  wonders,  the 
regulatory  machinery  will  turn  like 
prayer  wheels,  oblivious  to  tbe  fact  that 
it  is  dimini.shing  competition. 

At  the  same  time  regulators  are  either 
unaware  or  unconcerned  about  State 
regulations  violated  by  each  new  Federal 
regulation.  A  waty  constituent  has  asked 
me: 

Why  should  the  burden  fall  on  the  small 
businessman  to  sort  out  the  inconsistencies 
between  these  regulations?  It  is  our  public 
SKTsnts  who  have  created  this  mess  of  con- 
flicting regulation;  i^y  should  it  not  be  their 
responsibility  to  extricate  us  tiom  it  by  pro- 
viding forms  which  certlflably  comply  with 
both  sets  of  regulations? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  satisfaction  of  the  small  busi- 
ness is  closely  tied  with  the  satisfaction 
of  the  consumer.  In  our  last  colloquy  I 
spoke  of  the  effect  on  the  consumer  when 
an  Idaho  small  business  closed  its  con- 
sumer credit  accounts  bec&use  of  tiie 
difficulty — and  in  some  cases  im[>ossibil- 
ity — due  to  the  lack  of  adjudicated 
cases — of  complying  with  the  law.  But 
we  should  also  consider  the  business  it- 
self. In  that  instance,  the  company  was 
so  small  that  the  effect  of  the  new  regu- 
lations was  to  force  prices  up  about  2 
percent.  They  could  not  afford  to  stay  in 
business  after  a  serious  fine,  yet  the  law- 
yer from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  told 
them  that  the  law  was  unlnterpretable 
until  there  were  court  decisions.  Now,  a 
small  businessnum  may  be  adventurous 
but  not  to  the  point  of  doing  3  to  5  years 
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for  a  miswTltten  form.  Tlie  company  had 
no  choice  but  to  siispend  coaasumer  credit 
opei-ationa.  Future  curtomerg  will  obvi- 
ously be  more  attracted  by  the  retail  out- 
let which  gives  credit  along  wiOi  all  the 
otlier  services.  Any  business  which  can 
a  Sold  the  fines  and  prorate  its  expenses 
o\  er  a  broad  base  is  the  one  which  will 
attract  those  customers.  Big  business 
wins  again.  That  is  when  it  becomes  a 
consumer  issue  as  well. 

A  citizen  of  Gooding,  Idaho,  tells  me  of 
an  unsolicited  communication  he  re- 
ceived from  his  bank  telling  him  that  if 
he  desired  information  about  his  real 
estate  loan  he  should  call  the  bank. 
Thinking  natursdly  that  the  bank  must 
be  communicating  about  something  he 
called  and  asked  what  might  have 
changed.  Oh,  no,  the  bank  assured  him, 
no  problem,  they  were  simply  required 
to  send  out  the  meaningless  communica- 
tion by  HEW.  Said  my  friend: 

Now.  Senator,  Is  this  an  affront  to  my  li'- 
teUigence  or  U  the  post  office  Just  trying  to 
seU  more  of  Its  high  priced  stamps?  Do  the 
people  In  Washington  realize  that  these 
needless  actions  only  add  millions  to  con- 
sumer costs? 

From  that  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
small  business  climate  in  20th  century 
America. 

But  the  small  businessmen  in  Idaho 
would  never  forgive  me  if  I  were  to  dis- 
cuss Government  regulation  and  neglect 
OSHA.  There  is  probably  no  piece  of  leg- 
islation responsible  for  more  hardship, 
more  lost  jobs,  more  unhappiness  and 
frustration  than  this  one  act.  It  is  the 
prime  example  of  how  the  ingenious 
mind  of  man  is  increasingly  stifled  by 
the  mindlessness  of  the  regulators. 

There  are  still  some  who  figure  out 
how  to  beat  the  rap.  One  blasting  com- 
pany, having  discovered  that  OSHA  reg- 
ulations regarding  signs  were  directly 
contradictoi-y  to  those  of  another  agency, 
stationed  a  man  with  a  radio  at  the  en- 
trance to  their  establishment.  Accord- 
ingly, whoever  the  inspector  was  that 
day,  the  signs  were  arranged  to  please 
his  agency.  But  another  small  business- 
man curtailed  his  own  operation  because 
of  a  regulation  which  demanded  that  he 
put  a  raiUng  all  aroimd  an  elevator  lift. 
He  could  put  the  railing  on,  but  nothing 
could  then  be  moved  either  on  or  off  the 
lift. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  advise  anyone 
unfamiliar  with  EngUsh  to  stay  away 
from  OSHA's  definitions.  If  such  a  man 
is  indoors  and  a  fire  starts,  and  he  sees 
the  word  "exit"  over  a  door,  he  may  have 
time  to  get  to  Webster's  and  discover 
that  an  exit  is  a  "passage  or  way  out." 
But  if  he  turns  to  OSHA  regulations  he 
will  find  that  an  exit  is : 

That  portion  of  a  means  oi  e^iiess  which 
IS  separated  from  all  other  spaces  of  the 
buildUig  or  siructiue  by  coasuuction  or 
eqiUpmeat  as  required  in  this  subpart  to 
protected  way  of  travel  to  the  exit  disclia;ge. 
The  meaiw  of  egress  compri'^e.';  the  vertical 
Slid  lioriZont:il  way.'?  of  travel  and  shall  in- 
cl'.ide  intervening  room  spares,  doorways, 
hallways,  corridors,  passageways,  balconies, 
vamps,  stairs,  enclosures,  lobbies,  escalators, 
horizontal  exits,  courts,  and  yards. 

E.Kit  discharge  Is  that  portioii  of  a  means 
of  egresa  between  the  termination  of  an  exit 
ai.d  a  public  way. 


I  very  much  fear  that  by  tiie  time  he 
had  discovered  any  meaning  to  that,  the 
discovery  would  be  academic. 

Safety  Is  obviously  Important.  The  real 
question  is  how  much  of  it  Is  whose  re- 
sponsibiUty?  Robert  Stewart  Smith  has 
written  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  prob- 
lem in  which  he  includes  a  story  he  calls 
a  safety  fable.  The  fable  examines  the 
social  and  market  effects  of  Government 
regulation.  The  presentation  is  imagi- 
native, but  the  principles  vaUd.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  But  remember  in 
reading  it  that  some  of  Uie  comparisons 
are  illustrative  only  and  caiuiot  be  taken 
literally.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
trade-off  between  economics  and  happi- 
ness demands  a  very  broad  and  some- 
what strained  definition  of  the  term 
•hapiness." 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CnAPrrR  II — The  Soci-vl  Go.\ls  of  an  Occr- 
p.\TioNAL  Safety  and  Health  Program 

•  /  cant  believe  thati"  said  AHce. 

"Cant  you?"  the  Queen  said  in  a  pitying 
tone.  'Try  again:  draw  a  deep  breath  and 
shut  yoiir  eyes." 

Alice  laughed.  ''There's  no  use  trying."  she 
said:  'One  can't  beliet^e  impossible  things." 

"I  daresay  you  hai^en't  had  much  practice." 
said  the  Queen. — Through  the  Looklng-Glass 
and   What   Alice  Found  There. 

The  safety  and  health  maaidate  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Acd  has  been 
shov.n  to  be  virtually  nnqualifled:  only  in 
the  event  that  almost  an  entire  Industry 
would  have  to  close  down  would  the  courts 
rule  that  a  technically  possible  hazard  abate- 
ment program  Is  "unfeasible."  Is  the  goal 
of  near -absolute  safety  socially  defensible  in 
a  society  seeking  to  advance  the  general 
welfare?  Just  how  much  safety  is  "enough" 
in  our  society?  Is  It  being  provided?  These 
questions  cannot  be  easily  answered,  nor 
shoxild  an  answer  be  attempted  without 
reference  to  an  explicit  theory  of  social  wel- 
fare. The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  sketch 
such  a  theory,  which  Is  then  used  (1)  to 
suggest  the  conditions  under  which  govern- 
mental safety  and  health  programs  would  be 
required  to  advance  the  general  good,  (2| 
to  consider  the  need  for  such  programs  in 
the  US.  economy,  and  (3)  to  establish  some 
rules  which  can  be  used  to  guide  govern- 
mental decisions  In  the  safety  and  health 
area.  V.'e  begin  with  a  fable. 

A     SAFETY     FABLE 

lu  the  oral  tradition  kept  alive  by  .^ome 
economists  there  exists  a  fable  about  an  un- 
known— perhaps  lost — kingdom  In  which 
there  was  no  need  for  the  government  to 
lnstit\ite  an  occupational  safety  and  health 
program.  The  intriguing  aspect  of  this  fable 
is  that.  In  this  kingdom,  selfish  trolls  owned 
and  operated  all  the  businesses.  These  troUs 
were  thoroughly  self-serving  creatures  who 
cared  not  at  all  about  the  safety,  per  se,  of 
the  gnomes  who  worked  for  them.  The  only 
thing  the  trolls  did  care  about  was  lining 
their  pockets  with  as  nvich  gold  and  sliver 
as  possible. 

The  gnomes  were  frightened  by  the  nio- 
tivco  of  the  trolls,  and  angered  by  the  risk."^ 
they  faced  on  their  Jobs.  So  they  petitioned 
the  good  king,  who  ruled  the  land  wisely, 
crying,  "Your  Highness!  The  trolls  care  not 
for  our  safety  at  work.  They  care  only  for 
them.seUes  and  the  gold  and  sUver  they 
have.  Please  help  us  Improve  tiie  quality  of 
our  lives!  "  The  king  appointed  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Work  Safety  to  Investli^ate  these 
charges,   and  six  months  later    (remember, 


this  is  a  fable)  the  commiaalon  delivered  Its 
report. 

The  report  confirmed  that  trolls  were  self- 
ish profit  maxlmlzers  who  never  even  felt 
sad  when  a  gnome  was  injured  or  kiUed 
on  the  Job.  The  report  further  stated  that 
trolls,  though  unfeeling,  did  provide  some 
safety  for  their  employees;  however,  they 
only  reduced  hazards  If  Jt  was  profitable  to 
do  so.  Injuries,  It  seems,  were  costly  to  the 
trolls.  Other  gnomes  stopped  work  to  help 
out  the  victim,  so  production  was  lost.  A 
replacement  had  to  be  trained  to  fill  In  for 
the  Injured  gnome,  and  this  the  trolls  found 
costly.  Often  damage  to  the  troll's  machinery 
accompanied  a  work  Injury.  And,  of  most 
Importance,  trolls  with  the  most  dangerous 
factories  had  to  pay  higher  wages  for  the 
same  gnomes  employed  by  others.  The  rea- 
sons these  "risk  premiums"  existed  were 
listed  by  the  commission  as:  (1)  the  gnomes 
knew  the  risks  they  faced  In  each  factory. 
(2)  not  all  trolls  found  It  profitable  to  offer 
only  dangerous  work,  and  (3)  gnomes  bad  a 
wide  choice  of  Jobs.  Therefore,  In  order  for 
a  troll  offering  relatively  dangerous  work  to 
attract  enough  gnomes,  he  had  to  pay  a 
wage  rate  high  enough  to  compensate 
gnomes  for  the  Increased  risks  they  faced  in 
his  factory.  Gnomes  insufficiently  compen- 
sated tor  the  higher  risk  took  Jobs  In  safer 
factories. 

The  al)ove  costs  provided  incentives  for 
the  trolls  to  improve  safety,  but  improving, 
but  improving  safety  Itself  consumer  re- 
sources. The  trolls.  In  trying  to  produce  at 
minimum  cost,  provided  enough  safety  so 
that  the  sum  of  injury  costs  and  injury  pre- 
vention costs  were  as  small  as  possible.  This 
kept  prices  down,  but  It  did  mean  that  Injury 
rates  were  different  In  every  factory,  depend- 
ing on  the  costs  of  Injuries  and  their  pre- 
vention. 

The  report  strengthened  the  will  of  the 
gnomes  to  demand  more  safety.  They  peti- 
tioned the  king,  saying.  "The  Royal  Com- 
mission has  confirmed  what  we  told  you. 
Trolls  only  provide  safety  when  it  is  profit- 
able. Economic  needs  cannot  be  allowed  to 
prevail  over  gnome  needs,  and  we  beseech 
you  to  force  the  trolls  to  ellmiioate  all  haz- 
ards so  that  no  gnome  need  face  danger  in 
the  factory  again!"  The  kindly  king  agreed, 
and  an  order  banning  all  conceivable  occu- 
pational hazards  was  i.«sued.  "Long  live  the 
king."  shouted  the  gnomes.  "Lonq  live  the 
gnomes,"  shouted  the  king  In  return. 

Trolls  everywhere  were  alarmed.  Trolls 
building  and  repairing  bridges  (troll  bridges, 
of  course),  for  example,  could  not  even  be- 
gin to  reduce  hazards  to  zero.  Bridge  build- 
ings and  repairing  therefore  stopped.  Trolls 
who  built  houses  found  it  was  possible  to 
reduce  all  hazards,  but  It  was  not  profitable 
to  do  so  at  prevailing  prices.  (After  all.  If  it 
had  been  profitable  to  do  so,  it  would  already 
have  been  done.)  Housing  prices  were  In- 
creased, and  some  trolls  left  the  construc- 
tion business  and  Invested  their  funds  In 
royal  bonds.  Only  industries  where  hazards 
had  already  been  eUminated  before  the  de- 
cree were  unaffected  by  the  phenomena  of 
rising  prices,  business  failures,  and  unem- 
ployment. Trolls  were  not  merely  absorbing 
the  extra  costs  of  safety  In  their  proiits.  taut 
parsing  these  costs  on  to  consumei-s. 

Gnomes  were  numb  with  surprise.  Tlielr 
grei^ter  safety  was  being  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fewer  houses  and  bridges.  How  were 
they  to  live?  How  were  they  to  visit  their 
relatives  if  bridges  could  not  be  built  or  re- 
paired? What  had  happened  wcs  not  at  all 
what  thev  had  expected,  and  they  were  con- 
fused. Although  most  unemployed  gnomes 
eventually  found  work  In  factories  making 
safety  equipment,  this  equipment  could  not 
be  consumed  directly.  There  was  more 
"safety"  being  produced  now,  but  fewer  other 
things. 

Lack  of  open  bridges  and  the  shortage 
and  expense  of  housing  particularly  bothered 
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the  gnomes.  Tludr  desire  to  tntTBl  wm  m> 
strong  and  their  loss  of  happtneai  ao  gz«at 
when  tirldges  were  doaed  that  Xbmg  took 
to  swimming  acroaB  the  riven  on  thetr  week- 
end travels.  Evan  tbough  aome  drowned, 
and  even  though  every  gnome  knew  he  was 
taking  a  chance,  still  gnomes  kept  on  swim- 
ming. Likewise,  each  gnome  wonting  a  house 
seriously  considered  building  it  himself. 
More  and  more  gnomes  built  their  own 
homes,  and  every  Monday  the  fi^torles  would 
buzz  with  the  news  of  gnomes  who  had  been 
injured  on  the  weekend  building  their  own 
liomes.  Yet  every  conversation  would  end 
with  someone  saying,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do,  with  housing  prices  so  high?  The  average 
gnome  has  to  take  chances  Just  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  Uvlng  he  used  to  have." 

Soon  the  king  became  alarmed  at  the  num- 
ber of  weekend  injuries  and  deaths.  He  called 
the  gnomes  together  and  asked,  "Why  is  it, 
when  I  gave  you  absolute  safety  on  the  Job, 
you  chose  to  take  more  risks  on  the  week- 
ends?" The  gnomes  repUed,  "Sire.  It  is  true 
WB  are  safer  at  work,  but  the  things  we  must 
buy  are  now  much  more  expensive.  We  can- 
not even  use  oar  footbridges  any  longer. 
To  maintain  our  standard  of  living  we  must 
do  more   for  ovuselvea,   despite  the  risks." 

Becoming  red  with  anger,  the  king 
shouted,  "You  have  played  me  for  ttie  fool. 
I  reduce  hazards  in  your  factories  to  im- 
prove your  UwBs,  and  you  go  out  and  choose 
to  take  more  risks  off  your  Jobs.  Ton  even 
have  the  gall  to  complain  that  you  are  not 
as  happy  as  before."  BuUdlng  to  a  towering, 
irrational  rage,  he  screamed,  "I  now  ban  all 
unsafe  acts  and  conditions  off  the  Job  too. 
No  more  swimming.  No  more  house  btilld- 
ing  by  Individual  gnomes.  No  more  sports. 
Elevators  are  not  ever  to  be  used  again. 
All  power  mowers  ai«  forever  banned.  If 
you  want  the  maximum  safety  technolog- 
ically available,  that  Is  what  I  shall  force  you 
to  have." 

The  gnomes  fell  to  their  knees.  "Please, 
Sire.  Do  not  be  bo  cruel.  Our. mistake  was 
cue  of  Ignorance.  We  did  not  realize  that 
safety  was  so  costly  in  terms  of  what  we 
must  give  up  to  get  It,  or  that  the  benefits 
were  limited.  We  have  been  taught  by  our 
teachers  that  the  value  of  a  gnome  life  Is 
infinite,  but  we  now  see  that  we  do  not  act 
as  if  we  value  our  own  lives  at  infinity.  We 
admit  we  do  freely  take  more  than  the  mini- 
mum chances  with  our  Uves  and  safety  In 
order  to  achieve  greater  happiness.  Please 
let  us  take  these  chances  again." 

His  heart  softened  by  the  honest  contrition 
of  the  gnomes,  the  king  said,  "We  have  all 
learned  a  valuable  lesson.  Safety  has  both 
costs  and  benefits  which  affect  the  lives  of 
gnomes  everywhere.  The  costs  of  better  safety 
are  measured  by  the  happiness  gnomes  must 
give  up  by  having  fewer  and  more  expensive 
consumer  goods  and  services  avaUable.  The 
benefits  of  greater  safety  are  mostly  made  up 
of  the  greater  happiness  gnomes  achieve  by 
facing  fewer  risks  on  the  Job.  We  must  find 
a  way  to  balance  these  costs  and  benefits 
against  each  other." 

At  this  point  a  troll  with  a  gnifl  voice 
spoke  up,  "The  trolls  are  the  ones  best  able 
to  balance  these  costs!  We  are  aware  of  the 
costs  of  injuries  and  their  abatement  in  each 
of  our  factories,  because  we  deal  directly  with 
workers  and  safety  experts.  We  know  that  tf 
injuries  are  reduced,  we  can  pay  our  gnomes 
less  and  they  will  be  at  least  as  happy  as  be- 
fore. Suppose  that  by  reducing  a  certain  risk 
we  can  cut  their  wages  $90  a  year — but  no 
more,  or  they  will  quit.  We  then  compare 
this  saving  to  the  net  cost  of  achieving  this 
risk  reduction.  If  the  net  cost  (cos»of  safety 
equipment,  net  of  gains  from  fewer  produc- 
tion losses,  and  so  on)  comes  to  |100,  say, 
we  will  not  Improve  safety." 

"Boo-oo-oo,"  screamed  the  gnomes.  "Let 
nie  finish,"  roared  the  troU.  "Even  the  kind 
king  would  not  want  to  reduce  injuries  in 
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tbe  situation  I  Just  described.  Safety  re- 
squrcee  eoet  f  100  because  gnomes  would  ob- 
imbtL  at  least  9100  worth  of  pleasure  from  the 
conmtnwir  goods  these  resouioes  could  have 
been  made  into.  If  we  use  resources  which 
eoold  give  $100  worth  of  satisfaction  in  a 
way  which  only  Increases  the  happiness  of 
gnomes  is  being  reduced." 

"But  how  do  you  know  we  would  get  orUy 
$90  of  happiness  out  of  the  reduced  risks?" 
the  gnomes  Jeered.  The  troll,  growing  weary, 
repUed,  "Because  if  the  increased  safety  were 
wortti  more  to  you,  each  of  you  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  pay  cut  larger  than  $90. 
Conversely,  to  acc^t  the  risk  you  would  each 
require  more  than  $90  in  added  compensa- 
tion. Your  actions  reveal  how  much  you 
value  increased  safety." 

The  gnomes  were  stunned  by  the  faultless 
logic  of  the  troll,  and  amazed  he  had  talked 
in  terms  of  happiness  and  not  Just  dollars. 
The  king,  thoroughly  convinced,  caUed  out 
to  the  quiet  assembly  before  him,  "Royal 
decrees  about  safety  are  hereby  abolished, 
and  I  will  take  no  further  action  in  this  area 
of  your  Uves  except  to  enstu-e  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  risks  you  take  and  are  mobUe 
enough  to  avoid  the  risks  you  do  not  wish  to 
accept."  And  they  lived  as  happUy  as  possible, 
on  their  limited  resources,  ever  after. 
Soine  morals  of  the  story 

Our  fable  illustrates  several  important 
points  about  safety  and  health.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious  Is  that  the  goal  of  a  minimum- 
risk  wcwk  environment  woxild  probably  be  so 
costly  to  achieve  that  society  would  be  better 
off  (happio')  by  aUowlng  some  risks  to  exist. 
Beducing  risks  is  "costly"  precisely  because 
resources  (people  and  materials)  which  coiUd 
have  been  tised  to  produce  goods  and  serv- 
ices— and  therefore  happiness — are  devoted 
to  the  reduction  of  risk.  While  at  the  present 
time  the  devotion  of  more  resources  to  in- 
creasing health  and  safety  may  well  generate 
more  happiness  on  balance  than  Is  being  gen- 
erated now,  it  is  dlfflctilt  to  imagine  a  society 
willing  to  devote  so  many  of  its  resources  to 
safety  and  health  that  the  bare  minimum  of 
risk  is  achieved.  Certainly  in  areas  of  our 
lives  where  we  have  free  choice  about  risk 
assumption — imconstrained  by  pressures 
from  an  employer,  for  example — we  gamble 
with  our  safety  on  a  regular  basis.  We  drive 
cars,  often  without  seat  belts;  we  fly  in  air- 
planes; we  smoke;  we  ride  elevators;  we 
ski — and  so  on.  In  each  of  these  activities 
we  are  making  a  choice  to  gamble  with  our 
health  and  safety  precisely  because  the  act 
giving  rise  to  the  risk  Is  more  pleasureable 
than  its  rlskless  (or  less  risky)  alternative. 
Oiu"  own  health  and  safety  Is  not  worth  an 
infinite  amount,  even  to  ourselves. 

A  second  point  to  be  drawn  from  the  fable 
is  that  safety  and  health  decisions  should 
result  from  a  balancing  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits flowing  from  the  decisions.  There  is 
nothing  immoral  in  considering  safety  or 
health  In  a  benefit-cost  framework  as  long 
as  all  costs  and  benefits  are  properly  ac- 
counted for.  Indeed,  because  the  goal  of 
benefit-cost  analjrsls  Is  to  decide  If  human 
welfare — as  Judged  by  the  people  them- 
selves— wUl  be  enhanced  by  a  particular  de- 
cision, discussion  of  safety  and  health  Issues 
in  these  terms  Is  profoundly  moral.  If  achiev- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  safety  on  the  Job  is 
going  to  cost  $20  billion — even  after  netting 
out  the  benefits  of  Increased  productivity, 
medical  cost  savings  and  so  on — It  means 
that  resources  which  generate  at  least 
$30  billion  In  happlneas  are  going  to  be  spent 
on  safety.  Put  another  way,  a  government 
requiring  a  $20  billion  expenditure  on  safety 
Is  forcing  consumers  to  give  up  resources  on 
which  they  were  willing  to  sp>end  $20  billion 
(directly  or  indirectly)  precisely  because 
these  resources  yielded  them  an  equivalent 
amount  in  happiness.  (If  the  resources  had 
yielded  less  happiness,  consumers  or  produc- 
ers wottld  not  have  valued  them  so  highly.) 


Society  must  insist  tbMt  this  |30  blUion  ex- 
penditure on  safety  generate  aX  least  ttila 
same  amount  <tf  happlneee;  If  It  does  noV 
society  has  "too  much**  safety— that  Is.  lees 
safety  would  yield  greater  overall  happiness. 
Consequently,  If  the  $20  billion  program  gen- 
erates more  than  that  in  benefits,  tfUs  woiUd 
indicate  society  had  "too  Uttle"  safety  before. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  benefits  in  this 
case  are  worth  at  least  $20  billion?  The  Issue 
is  more  tractable  conceptually  than  it  Is 
empirically.  In  the  perfectly  functioning  and 
knowledgeable  society  of  the  fable,  the  bene- 
fits of  a  safety  program  could  be  Inferred 
from  the  structure  of  wages.  If  workers  in  a 
plant  complying  with  the  governmental 
safety  standards  were  willing  to  wosk  for  a 
total  of  $25  billion  less  than  similar  workers 
in  the  mcnre  dangerous  factories,  we  could 
infer  that  they  value  the  government- 
Induced  safety  at  $25  billion.  If  the  Increased 
safety  were  valued  less,  they  would  not  be 
wUllng  to  work  for  $25  billion  less  Just  to 
obtain  the  safer  environment.  However,  the 
practical  difficulties  in  measuring  the  bene- 
fits of  added  safety  are  immense,  because  we 
can  by  no  means  be  sure  that  "risk  differ- 
entials" In  wages  exist  or  that  workers  are 
so  knowledgeable  and  mobUe  that  these  dif- 
ferentials accurately  reflect  their  true  pref- 
erences about  added  safety. 

Notwithstanding  these  practical  difficul- 
ties, at  this  Juncture  the  second  point  of  the 
fable  still  has  three  important  Implications 
for  policy  discussions:  (1)  There  is  nothing 
inherently  immoral  about  discussing  safety 
in  terms  of  its  costs  and  benefits.  (2)  Oiven 
a  certain  objective  in  terms  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease reduction,  society  should  choose  the 
least  costly  method  for  achieving  that  objec- 
tive. This  decision  rule  stems  not  from  a 
desire  to  protect  the  profits  of  businessmen, 
but  from  the  realization  that  resources  are 
limited  and  must  be  conserved  If  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  welfare  Is  to  be  attained. 
(3)  There  Is  no  Justification  for  seeking  equal 
levels  of  risk  In  every  occupation,  factory,  or 
Industry,  because  the  costs  ^f  reducing  risks 
are  likely  to  differ  with  techniques  of  pro- 
duction. The  costs  and  benefits  of  added 
safety  must  Ideally  be  balanced  In  every  situ- 
ation. Forcing  the  same  level  of  safety  on 
every  plant  almost  certainly  guarantees  that 
there  will  be  "too  little"  safety  in  some 
places  an(>  "too  much"  in  others,  and  in  each 
of  these  plants  there  would  be  a  potential 
for  Increasing  societal  welfare  by  a  proper 
balancing  of  benefits  and  costs  of  added  (or 
reduced)  safety. 

The  third  point  to  be  drav.  n  from  the  fable 
is  that,  under  certain  stringent  conditions, 
the  private  marketplace  vrtll  make  the  same 
decisions  about  safety  and  health  as  would 
a  benign  government.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  proper  safety  decisions  will  be 
made  by  privately  owned  businesses  are  that 
all  costs  smd  benefits  of  the  added  safety  are 
borne  by  the  businesses.  If  the  true  social 
costs  and  benefits  of  safety  are  not  reflected 
in  the  prices,  taxes,  er  wages  faced  by  private 
producers,  they  will  not  be  Induced  to  make 
"correct"  decisions.  Supp>ose,  for  example,  a 
certain  safety  objective  which  can  be  attained 
at  a  cost  of  $20  blUion  has  $25  billion  in 
benefits,  but  private  producers  (for  one  rea- 
son or  another)  only  save  $15  billion.  The 
private  section  would  not  undertake  the 
program,  and  the  government  would  have 
to  step  in  to  ensure  that  the  correct  decision 
(that  Is,  undertaking  the  program)  were 
made.  Thus,  the  government  must  Intervene 
in  the  safety  and  health  area  If  the  private 
market  can  be  shown,  or  can  reasonably  be 
presumed,  to  have  failed  to  make  the  cor- 
rect decision. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.  President,  the 
title  of  today's  colloquy  is  "How  Govern- 
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ment  Regulation  Affects  Small  Busi- 
ness." I  know  every  Senator  receives 
hundreds  of  letters  each  year  on  how 
Government  regulations  is  affecting 
them.  Today  I  want  to  discuss  a  relative- 
ly new  agency  and  some  problems  facing 
small  businesses  in  my  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

In  1973  we  passed  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act— EPAA— in  re- 
sponse to  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  At  that 
time.  we.  as  a  body,  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  some  type  of  allocation  to 
insure  all  our  citizens  a  share  of  petro- 
leum products.  We  also  created  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration — FEA — to 
carry  out  this  allocation  process.  The 
FEA  intum  establishfed  mandatory  pe- 
troleum allocation  and  price  regulations. 

Pursuant  to  this  and  other  regulations 
the  FEA  audits  companies  in  the  petro- 
leum business.  This  includes  giant  corpo- 
rations the  size  of  Exxon  and  Shell  and 
also  includes  small  corporations  of  two 
to  three  employees.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
these  small  businesses  we  are  talking 
about  today. 

There  exists  in  the  marketing  of  pe- 
troleum products  an  entity  knov.  n  as  the 
petroleum  marketer,  or  oil  jobber.  These 
companies,  many  times  consisting  of  only 
two  or  three  people,  purchase  petroleum 
products  from  major  oil  producers  and 
farmers,  municipalities,  sei-vice  stations. 
and  other  users  of  petroleum  products. 
Some  oil  jobbers  sell  only  to  branded 
dealers,  others  sell  to  unbranded  or  in- 
dependent dealers. 

I  think  this  background  is  necessary 
to  show  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
large  corporations  with  stables  of  attor- 
neys and  accountants.  They  do  not  liave 
the  capability  of  reading  and  interpret- 
ing the  thousands  of  pages  of  regulation-^ 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
FEA,  nor  do  they  have  the  means  to  hire 
cost  accountants  and  attorneys. 

I  have  met  with  several  of  these  job- 
bers over  the  past  several  months.  On 
one  of  my  recent  trips  to  Wew  Mexico  I 
stopp>ed  in  Artesia,  N.  Mex,,  to  vi.sit  one 
small  jobber.  Don  Brewer,  who  owns 
Brewer  Oil  Co.  Mr.  Brewer  markets  pe- 
etroleum  products  in  three  New  Mexico 
cities — Ai-tesia,  Roswell,  and  Carlsbad. 

In  April  of  1975.  Mr.  Brewer  was  visited 
by  the  FEA.  They  explained  that  they 
would  like  to  see  his  books  to  determine 
If  he  was  in  compliance  with  FEA  regu- 
lations. Mr.  Brewer  agreed  to  the  audit 
and  the  auditors  were  in  and  out  of  his 
ofiQce  for  4  weeks. 

Later  in  June  the  auditors'  supervisor 
arrived  on  the  scene  in  Artesia.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  FEA  did  not  have  enougli 
personnel  to  perform  audits  and  request- 
ed that  Don  Brewer  continue  the  audit 
himself.  Don  requested  that  his  account- 
ant and  attorney  be  present  at  the 
meeting  so  everyone,  particularly  the 
accoimtant.  would  understand  what  was 
being  requested. 

He  was  informed  by  the  pEA  official 
that  he  could  not  have  his '.accountant 
and  attorney  present,  that  t6is  was  not 
the  time  for  that.  However,  Don  Brewer 
agreed  to  continue  the  self -audit  and  did 
so  for  2  months.  Then  in  September,  the 
FEA  again  returned  to  have  a  look  at  the 
bodes.  / 


Soon  after  this  visit  Mr.  Brewer  was 
requested  to  attend  a  meeting  with  tke 
FEA  In  Roswell,  N.  Mex.  At  this  meeting 
Mr.  Brewer  was  informed  of  the  possible 
penalties  that  could  be  imposed  on  him 
such  as  $2,500  a  day  for  each  day  he  was 
in  noncompliance.  However,  if  Don 
Brewer  continued  the  self -audit,  no  pen- 
alties would  be  imposed  at  that  time. 

Then  on  October  21.  Don  Brewer  re- 
ceived a  subpena  from  the  FEA  directing 
him  to  bring  records  to  a  meeting  in  Mid- 
land, Tex.  Mr.  Brewer's  attorney  wrote 
the  FEA  requesting  their  authority  to  is- 
sue a  subpena.  Then  on  November  4  the 
subpena  was  diopped. 

Then  Mr.  Brewer's  attorney  requested 
to  meet  with  the  FEA's  regional  counsel 
but  was  informed  by  the  FEA  auditor 
that  this  would  not  be  necessary  because 
he  represented  the  FEA.  That  same  day. 
Mr.  Mayberry  issued  a  notice  of  prob- 
able violation— NOPV— to  Don  Brewer. 
In  due  course,  Mr.  Brewer  responded  to 
the  NOPV. 

Then  tliis  January,  the  FEA  requested 
additional  records  which  would  cost  over 
$8,000  to  reconstruct.  The  records  Mr. 
Brewer  kept  are  similar  to  those  main- 
tained by  other  distributorships  in  New 
Mexico.  They  contain  original  purchase 
and  sales  invoices,  journals,  and  ledgers. 
Hov.ever.  due  to  regulations,  later  passed, 
by  FEA  and  made  retroactive  to  May 
1973  additional  records  are  required. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  things 
that  disturb  me  about  tliis  example.  The 
first  is  the  self -audit.  It  seems,  at  best, 
a  severe  strain  on  a  small  or  intermedi- 
ate busine.ss  to  require  a  self -audit  and, 
at  worst,  an  unconstitutional  infringe- 
ment. When  it  is  coupled  with  the  threat 
ot  massive  fines  or  penalties  for  failure 
to  volunteer  to  perform  a  .self-audit,  it 
becomes  a  rather  na.sty  practice  and  a 
•sliarp  tactic  that  has  no  place  in  the 
dealing.s  between  a  government  and  its 
people.  The  requirement  to  reconstruct 
bu.sine.ss  records  not  required  by  law  or 
by  reasonable  business  practices  during 
tlie  time  period  under  audit,  is  also  an 
expensive  and  unrea.sonable  requirement, 
the  legitimacy  of  wliich,  I  seriou.sly  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  mu.st  not  allow  the 
Federal  Govermnent  to  regulate  the 
.small  businessman  out  of  existence.  This 
i.s  one  example  I  am  aware  of.  How  many 
other.s  are  there  where  the  businessman 
just  quietly  goes  out  of  business  flg- 
lu-ing  it  is  not  worth  all  the  hassle.  It 
Ls  hard  to  describe  the  emotional  trauma 
Don  Brewer  has  been  through  in  11 
months  of  audit  by  the  FEA.  I  do  not 
think  we  intended  for  the  EPAA  to  be 
used  to  drive  these  men  and  women  out 
of  business.  We  must  not  allow  our  Gov- 
ernment to  get  so  big  tliat  the  little  guy 
does  not  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Don  Brewers  remarks  to  the 
regional  FEA  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  i)F  Don  Brewer 

My  name  Is  Don  Brewer.  I  a.n  the  sole 
owner  of  Brewer  Oil  Company,  a  major  oil 
comp.iny  distributor  in  .Artesia.  Carlsbad  and 


Roswell.  New  Mexico.  We  have  been  under 
FBA  audit  alnce  April  7,  1976.  We  are  In 
competition  with  many  other  gaaoUne  re- 
tailers In  thla  area  who,  like  myaelf  are  all 
small  businessmen.  We  are  not  financially 
able  to  be  on  any  kind  of  data  processing 
system  and  It  would  be  prohibitive  to  hire  a 
full-time  cost  accountant  In  order  to  keep 
the  records  now  required  by  the  FEA. 

The  PEA  regulations  were  not  readUy  avail- 
able to  me  in  1973  and  those  that  were  avail- 
able were  so  vague  and  Indefinite  that  we  did 
not  know  how  to  comply  with  them.  The 
business  records  maintained  by  my  distribu- 
torship are  similar  to  those  maintained  by 
other  dlbtrlbut<»8hlp8  In  this  area.  They  con- 
lain  original  purchase  and  sales  Invoices, 
journals  and  ledgers,  but  these  do  not  now 
seem  to  be  sufficient  tar  the  FEA.  It  was  not 
until  late  1975  that  the  FKA  furnished  me 
with  a  list  of  the  records  they  contended  that 
we  should  be  keeping.  I  am  Informed  that  it 
would  cost  me  approximately  M.OOO  to  re- 
constnK  t  these  records  for  the  period  No- 
vember 1.  1973.  down  to  date,  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  FEA.  The  FEA,  with  our 
assistance  and  cooperation,  has  partially 
completed  an  audit  of  my  records  from  No- 
vember 1.  1973.  to  March  31,  1974,  and  they 
imply  That  we  weie  in  violation  in  some  of 
our  .selling  prices. 

In  some  insiances.  we  are  apparently  in 
technical  violation  of  the  regulations  when 
the  coiL^iinier  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
our  pricing  structure.  For  example,  In  early 
197 J.  prior  to  May  15.  we  Installed  in  nearly 
all  of  the  stations  split  islands,  with  sepa- 
rate full  service  and  self  service  operations. 
The  theory  of  this  type  of  operation  is 
'.o  sell  more  volume  at  a  less  margin  at  the 
.-.elf  seivice  pumps,  and  hope  that  the  In- 
crea.se  in  voUmie  will  offset  the  loss  In  mar- 
gin. We  understood  that  the  ceiling  price 
at  each  station  was  the  full  service  price  and 
that  we  cor.ld  move  the  self  service  price 
up  or  down  as  often  as  needed  to  meet  com- 
petition, .so  long  as  we  did  not  go  above  the 
full  service  price.  The  customer  was  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  lower  price  at  tlie  self  service 
pump.'!.  We  are  now  informed  by  the  FEA 
Uiat  this  interpretation  was  erroneous.  If 
this  interpretation  had  been  available  to  me 
in  1973  and  1974,  we  would  have  eliminated 
the  self  service  pumps  to  the  detriment  of 
the  customer,  in  order  to  be  in  compliance 
with  th*>  regulations. 

The  PE.\  regulations  result  in  a  distortion 
of  actual  earnings  in  that  (1)  we  are  required 
to  avtrai^e  tiie  cost  of  our  inventory  over  the 
three  coniniunitlcs  when  the  sale  price  to  me 
lioni  my  major  company  supplier  is  different 
in  ea.  h  community;  (2)  we  are  not  allowed 
ii>  e!>er;  :vely  Utilize  the  transportation  cost 
Hilo'.vRiKo  given  to  me  by  my  supplier  which 
resuli.-.  in  a  penalty  of  .031c  per  gallon  dur- 
ing the  reg\ilfttory  period:  and  (3)  we  are 
.suh.,iantially  held  to  our  July  1,  1972.  one- 
year  bid  price  to  muncipalltles  and  counties. 
We  were  awarded  several  one-year  municipal 
and  county  contracts  on  July  1.  1973.  long 
t>efore  any  FEA  regulations  were  Issued,  and 
we  are  apparently  in  violation  to  the  extent 
that  these  bid  prices  materially  exceeded  our 
bid  prices  of  July  1.  1972.  Although  we  must 
average  our  cost  among  the  three  communi- 
ties, my  major  company  supplier  Is  not  re- 
quired to  average  Its  selling  price  to  me. 
This  is  like  playing  a  game  and  the  referee 
telling  you  the  rules  after  you  have  finished 
the  contest. 

Since  commencement  of  the  FEA  audit  I 
have  been  served  with  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum,  which  waa  withdrawn,  and  a  notice 
of  probable  violation.  It  was  not  until  several 
months  after  the  audit  began  that  the  audi- 
tors would  discuss  the  problems  with  my 
accountant  and  attorneys.  The  PEA  audit  U 
complicated,  expensive  and  disrupts  busi- 
ne.ss. If  you  do  not  agree  to  conduct  the 
audit  you  are  tacitly  threatened  with  pen- 
alties If  you  agree  to  conduct  the  audit,  then 
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it  must  be  done  along  lines  designated  by  the 
attdltor,  even  though  your  accountant  and 
attorneys  oonaldar  some  areas  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  regulations.  We  are 
informed  that  oompUation  of  data  required 
for  an  exception  request  Is  so  ezixinslve  that 
it  would  exceed  any  possible  relief. 

It  Is  hard  to  express  the  emotional  trauma 
that  I  have  experienced  these  past  10  months. 
This  has  affected  my  family,  employees. 
and  hampered  my  business  to  the  extent 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  oiur  time  has 
been  spent  trying  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  FEA  pricing  regulations  have  not 
bpneflted  the  c(»iBimier  one  iota  for  the 
past  12  to  18  months.  The  prices  of  all  of 
our  products  dtirlng  this  period  have  been 
consistently  below  maximum  selling  prices. 
My  experience  with  the  FEA  Is  It  has  had  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  market  mecha- 
nisms and  the  preservation  of  an  econom- 
ically sound  and  competitive  market. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  letter  to  me 
from  William  J.  Stahmann  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It  Is  fitting 
that  this  letter  be  included  in  a  conoquy 
on  "How  Government  Affects  Small  Busi- 
ness." I  believe  his  thoughts  are  indica- 
tive of  those  of  hundreds  of  other 
small  businessmen  across  l^e  Nation.  I 
commend  these  thoughts  to  this  body's 
attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stahmann  Fakms,  Inc., 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  January  15, 1976. 
Hon.  PrTE  V.  Domenici, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  Within  t£e  last 
two  decades  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  mjrriad  legislation  aimed 
at  Imposing  regulatory  control  over  virtually 
every  facet  of  business.  Implementaitlon  of 
these  various  legislative  programs  has  propa- 
gated au  assortment  of  federal  regulatory 
agencies.  Accordingly,  each  reg^atory  agen- 
cy is  avithorlzed  a  seemingly  endless  range  of 
powers  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  assigned 
and  implied  responsibilities.  Such  legislation, 
while  attempting  to  create  a  Utopian  society, 
has,  in  effect,  produced  a  hierarchy  of  over- 
bearing biveaucrats  whose  sole  aim  appears 
to  be  the  total  domination  of  the  entire  busl- 
iies.s  community. 

Any  prudent  businessman  will  agree  that 
the  classical  philosophy  of  lalssez  falre  la  no 
longer  completely  valid  In  oiur  complex 
society,  and  that  some  degree  of  federal  regu- 
latory control  la  necessary  to  ensure  an 
equitable  business  environment  and  a  stable 
economic  growth.  The  degree  of  regulatory 
control  which  exists  in  our  country  today, 
however,  far  surpasses  the  realm  of  reason- 
ableness. Virtually  every  facet  of  business 
falls  prey  to  the  microscopic  examination  by 
some  federal  regulatory  agency  and  Its  horde 
of  impolite.  Inefficient,  and  In  many  cases, 
incompetent  bureattcrats. 

Worse  yet  is  the  fact  that  the  average  busi- 
nessman must  graciously  accept  their  Intru- 
sion into  bis  affairs,  or  face  the  posslbUity  of 
incurring  their  wrath.  Resistance  by  the  busi- 
ne'Jsman.  even  though  completely  valid,  wUl 
only  produce  an  atmosphere  of  antagonism 
or  overt  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  regula- 
tory agency.  The  btisinessman  who  chooses 
to  exercise  his  Independence,  even  thotigh  he 
may  be  in  full  compliance  with  all  relevant 
laws,  becomes  the  target  of  opportunity  for 
the  scorned  regulatory  bureaucrat.  Any  busi- 
ness organization,  no  matter  how  efBclent 
and  no  matter  how  great  Its  commitment  to 
full  compliance  with  all  relevant  regulations. 
when  subjected  to  prolonged  Investigation 
can  be  found  to  be  In  violation  of  some  law. 


Consequently,  many  businessmen  will  reluc- 
tantly submit  to  varlotis  unauthorized  In- 
trusions Into  their  businesses  by  regulatory 
bureaucrats  rather  than  create  problems  and 
needless  expense  for  themselves. 

There  exists  In  our  country  today,  par- 
ticularly within  the  business  community,  a 
general  feeling  of  frustration  and  resentment. 
TlM  federal  government,  while  pursuing  the 
Impossible  dream  of  being  sU  things  to  all 
people.  Is  over-regulating  and  correspond- 
ingly over-taxing  the  productive  elements  of 
our  society,  while  foolishly  squandering  the 
taxpayers'  money  In  countless  unproductive 
areas.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  little  that 
the  average  citizen  can  do  about  these  mat- 
ters. As  an  elected  representative,  however, 
you  are  in  an  Influential  position  to  help 
bring  about  equitable  changes.  Certainly 
there  Is  a  need  for  federal  regulatory  centred 
In  many  areas  of  the  business  community. 
The  degree  and  extent  of  such  regulation  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  Issue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wn.LiAM  J.  Stahmann, 

President. 


OVERGOVERNMENT  BY  OVER- 
REGULATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
watch  the  host  of  small  businesses  strug- 
gle for  survival  today,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  now  is  the  time  we  must  stop  forms 
of  pollution,  Crovemment  control,  and 
meddlhig  into  the  affairs  of  the  small 
business  community.  We  must  turn  from 
the  sickness  which  plagues  us.  That  sick- 
ness can  best  be  described  as  "over  gov- 
ernment by  over  regulation"  of  all  sec- 
tors of  our  economy.  The  notion  that 
Government  can  run  small  business 
better  than  the  small  businessman  is  a 
false  notion. 

Recently,  I  read  a  speech  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Hillsdale  College,  George  C. 
Roche  m,  delivered  at  Hillsdale  College 
in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  during  December 
1975.  His  speech  is  found  in  the  Febru- 
ary 15,  2976  issue,  "Vital  Speeches  of  the 
Day."  Many  will  recall  President  Roche's 
courageous  struggle  to  preserve  Hills- 
dale College's  independence  against 
HEW.  Although  Hillsdale  College  had 
always  refused  Government  aid,  HEW 
wanted  to  classify  Hillsdale  College  as 
receiving  public  funds  because  veterans 
chose  to  go  to  school  there. 

Pi-esident  Roche,  has  in  his  speech, 
defined  the  role  we  must  return  to  small 
business,  if  this  Nation  is  to  retain  a 
viable  small  business  community.  He 
said: 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  strength  for 
America  has  been  our  status  as  an  open 
society.  Within  that  society  the  individual 
has  been  free  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family,  to  compete  with  others,  or  to  com- 
bine with  them  in  private  voluntary  asso- 
ciations. We  have  been  free  to  support  those 
professions,  businesses,  schools,  hospitals  or 
churches  which  best  met  our  individual 
needs  and  preferences.  In  other  words,  we 
have  prospered  with  competition  and  volun- 
tary association  with  the  private  sector  in 
all  Its  diversity. 

We  have  done  this  in  America,  not  through 
any  commitment  to  an  abstract  ideology, 
but  because  we  found  it  to  be  a  system  which 
works  well.  In  the  words  of  George  Santay- 
ana,  "The  American  people  have  made  a 
philosophy  out  of  not  having  a  philosophy." 
We  have  found  that  the  system  works  not 


only  in  the  production  of  wealth,  but  also 
In  the  redistribution  of  wealth  Into  all 
those  channels  of  society  where  people  felt 
It  would  yield  the  greatest  results.  We  have 
proven  that  when  men  have  the  right  to 
form  those  private  voluntary  arrangements, 
which  solve  their  problems  and  meet  their 
needs,  both  they  and  society  will  prosper. 

The  system  has  worked  beautlftUly  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  Utopian  social 
planner.  But  It  has  worked  precisely  because 
we  have  allowed  these  voluntary  associations 
the  right  to  ccMnpete,  the  right  to  be  differ- 
ent and  the  right  to  be  uniquely  themselves. 
When  competing  services  are  available,  peo- 
ple have  a  choice  and  every  choice  extends 
freedom  a  little  further.  Competition  and 
voluntary  association  change  freedom  Iroax 
an  empty  battle  cry  Into  a  vital  part  of 
everyday  life. 

Such  freedom  gives  people  the  opportunity 
to  make  decisions  based  on  their  own  nteeds 
and  preferences.  And  those  decisions  are  not 
merely  an  additional  freedom  they  are  free- 
dom Itself.  When  we  have  real  control  over 
our  lives  and  preferences — over  how  we  earn 
a  living,  worship  our  God,  educate  oiur  chil- 
dren— real  freedom  Is  present.  In  the  absence 
ot  such  choices,  words  like  freedom  become 
meaningless  abstractions. 

Oompetltlon  and  voluntary  association, 
sometimes  caUed  the  private  sector  here  In 
American  society,  have  done  more  to  provide 
the  essential  mechanism  of  freedom  than 
any  other  single  element  in  our  national 
make-up.  We  Americans  have  made  freedom 
work.  Those  most  progressive  occasions  in 
American  society  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
vfonl,  have  been  those  occasions  when  our 
society  was  most  triUy  free.  And  It  is  the 
private  sector  which  has  made  this  possible. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  give  meaning 
to   the  words  of  President  Roche  for 
small  business.  We  must  free  small  busi- 
ness from  overregulation,  forms  poUu-      / 
tion  and  unreasonable  orders  and  de-    / 
mands.  r^ 

Horror  stories  and  examples  are  ma«5^ 
I  will  mention  only  a  few.  Regulatory 
agencies  have  over  5,000  forms  which 
they  impose  on  the  small  businessman. 
OSHA — Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration — set  a  standard  requiring 
fire  extinguishers  to  be  installed  "at  eye 
level  for  easy  access."  A  firm  had  for  30 
years  attached  them  to  basketball  back- 
boards and  hoisted  them  8  feet  in  the 
air.  This  was  done  so  that  forklift  trucks 
would  not  nm  into  the  fire  extinguishers. 
At  a  cost  of  $140,000  they  were  pulled 
down  to  eye  level  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
OSHA  directive.  Sure  enough,  the  fork- 
lift  trucks  began  to  run  into  them.  Re- 
portedly, OSHA  is  now  thinking  the  up- 
in-the-air  approach  was  best  after  ail 
and  supposedly  is  considering  a  direc- 
tive of  requiring  all  U.S.  companies  to 
hoist  the  fire  extinguishers.  Not  long  ago 
it  was  reported  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  foimd  that  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  proposed  unbear- 
ably expensive  food  storage  regulations 
on  small  business.  This  story  had  a  happy 
ending,  but  with  no  credit  due  FDA.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  found 
that  PDA  had  only  consulted  vrith  the 
industry's  largest  manufacturer  before 
proposing  the  rules. 

We  must  look  at  the  regulatory  agen-      " 
cies  and  require  them  to  follow  the  rule  of 
reason  with  small  business.  We  must 
st&rt  now  to  take  the  shackles  off  small 
business. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  8UBMIT- 

TKD  RELATING  TO  REGULATORY 

REFORM        AND        GOVERNMENT 

PAPERWORK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presideut,  I  think 
It  Is  appropriate  that  this  body  address 
itself  to  the  problems  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing proliferation  of  Govenime'it  in- 
duced paperwork. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Regulation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  as  well  as 
serving  as  cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Paperwork,  I  know  from 
direct  experience  that  the  problems  of 
what  I  have  called  Federal  forms  pollu- 
tion are  serious.  They  impact  heavily  on 
all  business,  large  and  small,  on  farmers, 
on  consumers,  on  grantees,  on  licensees, 
on  contractors,  on  labor,  and  on  all  of  us 
as  taxpayers.  This  list  is  endless — just  as 
the  pajperwork  seems  endless.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  our  senior  citizens  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  benefits  provided  for  them 
because  of  the  confusing  instructions  of 
the  different  forms  they  are  required  to 
fill  out. 

My  sub'-ommittee  has  had  a  number  of 
hearings  over  the  past  3  and  4  years,  and 
the  forms  pollution  is  increasing,  not  de- 
creasing. Why  has  this  monster  continued 
to  grow  in  light  of  the  administration's 
pledge  over  the  past  7  years  to  come  to 
grips  and  to  control  the  abuses  of  "big 
government."  The  paperwork  burden  has 
not  fallen  on  us  for  the  convenience  of 
election  year  rhetoric. 

Just  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a  pros- 
perous small  business  which  is  deliber- 
ately not  hii-lng  additiohal  employees,  al- 
though they  can  use  them,  because  with 
two  more  employees  they  will  be  forced 
to  fill  out  more  and  more  Government 
forms.  This  firm  could  increase  its  em- 
plojTnent  by  10  percent  annually  except 
for  the  fear  of  the  paperwork  specter. 
That  is  almost  10  new  jobs  each  year 
that  would  not  be  made  available. 

The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  was 
enacted  to  provide  control  over  requests 
by  Federal  agencies  for  information  from 
non-Federal  sources.  The  act  placed  cen- 
tral management  responsibihty  for  ef- 
fective control,  coordination,  and  admin- 
istration of  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments on  what  is  now  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  But  many 
agencies  were  not  covered  by  this  act 
On  November  16,  1973,  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipehne  Authorization  Act,  which  con- 
contained  an  amendment  to  tlie  Federal 
Reports  Act,  was  enacted.  This  amend- 
ment assigned  GAO  the  responsibility  to 
review  public -use  forms  used  by  inde- 
pendent Federal  regulatory  agencies.  But 
still  some  Federal  agencies  are  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  agencies  is  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  accounts  for  32 
percent  of  the  Federal  reporting  require- 
ment.s,  according  to4|^  March  1975,  OMB 
study. 

The  problems  of  managing  Govern - 
.n^cnt  records  and  reports  has  been  ad- 
cheised  by  the  first  Hoover  Commission, 
ihe  second  Hoover  Commission  which 
vient  out  of  existence  on  June  30,  1955, 
and  the  1966  study  headed  by  Dr.  Carl 
Kaysen — of  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Study,  Princeton,  N.J. 


Public  Law  9S-556,  approved  Decem- 
ber 27.  1974,  established  the  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwork,  of  which  I  am  co- 
chairman. 

There  are  14  Commissioners,  includ- 
ing my  able  colleague.  Senator  Bm. 
Brock.  Representative  Frank  Horion 
serves  as  chairman.  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  14  Commis- 
sioners : 

COMMISSsIUNtRS   or   THE  FEDEKAI.   COMMISSION 

ON  Paperwobk 

Donald  C.  Alexander  -Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Oil  Barrett — Commissioner  of  Dougherty 
County.  Georgia. 

Robert  D.  Benton — Superintendent,  Iowa 
Department  of  Public  Information. 

Otis  R.  Bowea — Governor  of  Indiana. 

Senator  BUI  Brock — i  R-Tennesaee ) . 

Bruce  G.  Fielding — CPA,  Partner.  Bruce  G. 
Fielding  &  Co.,  Mountain  View,  California. 

Representative  Frank  Horton  (R-New 
York) ,  Chairman. 

Louis  B.  Knecht — International  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Communications  Workers  of 
America. 

Mark  D.  Littler— Partner  (ret.)  Arthur  An- 
derson and  Co.  Detroit,  Michigan,  Vice 
Chairman. 

James  T.  Lynn — Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre — (D-New 
Hampshire)  Co-Chalrman. 

Esther  Peterson— Consumer  Advisor  to 
Giant  Food  Co. 

Elmer  B.  Staats — Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  TJulted  States. 

Representative  Tom  Steed — (D-Okla- 
horaa ) . 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Commission  are: 

First.  Recommend  specific  and  imme- 
diate steps  to  eliminate  unnecessary  or 
too  costly  information  requests,  and  to 
reduce  or  simplify  the  gathering,  proc- 
essing, and  dissemination  of  necessary 
information. 

Second.  Recommend  steps  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tinuing machinery  to  manage  and  con- 
trol paperwork. 

Third.  Work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector  to  elimi- 
nate as  much  bad  paperwork  as  possible 
within  the  American  system. 

The  Commission's  first  major  accom- 
plishment was  to  enlist  the  necessary 
congressional  support  and  action  for  the 
elimination  of  schedule  A  of  IRS  Form 
941  which  employers  now  must  file  every 
3  montlis  listing  the  name,  social  security 
number,  wages,  and  Federal  taxes  of  each 
employee.  When  this  change  becomes  ef- 
fective in  2  years,  employers  will  file  this 
data  annually  instead  of  quarterly.  Our 
Commi.ssion  was  able  to  do  in  three 
months  what  others  have  been  unable 
to  accomplish  in  20  years. 

With  the  elimination  of  tliis  one  re- 
porting requirement,  we  eliminated  24 
millio)»>t)ages  of  Government  forms  filed 
by  employers  every  year.  This  one  change 
will  save  the  Government  $20  million  a 
year  and  employers,  particularly  small 
bu.sinessmen.  $"50  million  annually. 

Since  October  3.  1975.  when  the  Com- 
mission was  organized,  we  have  held  pub- 
lic meetings  in  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Chicago.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  r.-eek.  we 
will  be  in  Phoenix  and  Mesa.  Ariz.,  to 


hear  firsthand  of  the  Federal  paperwork 
burdens  there. 

Having  attended  the  Boet<m  and  Chi- 
cago meetings,  and  naA  oomments  and 
complaints  expressed  at  the  meetings 
held  in  the  other  cities,  I  have  become 
aware  of  Federal  paperwork  problems 
that  can  only  be  classified  as  "horror " 
stories. 

Consider  Uie  radio  station  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  which  paid  $26 
in  postage  to  mail  one  appUcation  to 
Washington.  Or  the  company  operating 
three  small  television  stations  that  file 
45  pounds  of  forms  for  a  license  renewal 
application. 

A  restaurant  owner  in  Sacramento, 
Calif,  who  employs  only  20  people  has  de- 
cided to  close  his  business  only  because 
he  cannot  possibly  continue  to  work  the 
70-hour  weeks  anymore  Just  to  fill  out 
Federal  reporting  forms.  "Hie  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Maryland  refused  a  $60,000 
HEW  grant  for  a  consumer  education 
program  because  costs  of  completing 
forms  would  approximate  75  percent  ol 
the  gi-ant. 

A  typical  small  business  with  gro&s  in- 
come under  $30,000  is  required  to  file  53 
tax  forms.  A  company  with  40,000  em- 
ployees maintains  about  125  file  drawers 
of  records  to  meet  Federal  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

It  disturbs  me  a  great  deal  knowing 
that  in  1973,  more  Federal  money  was 
spent  on  paperwork  than  on  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  saving  the  environment, 
community  development,  and  housing 
combined. 

I  could  continue  at  length  relating  to 
you  what  I  have  been  hearing  from  the 
citizens  of  this  country  on  the  burdens  of 
papen\ork  befng  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize enough  the  serious  importance 
of  this  situation. 

We  must  look  among  ourselves  for  some 
of  those  who  share  the  responsibility  for 
this  horrendous  burden.  Although  much 
of  the  Government's  paperwork  may  be 
generated  by  agencies  to  better  manage 
their  programs,  much  of  it  is  also  gen- 
erated as  a  direct  response  to  legislation 
on  which  we  vote  here.  I  do  not  want  to 
question  the  goals  this  legislation  is  sup- 
posed to  sei've,  but  rather  emphasize  that 
in  drafting  and  reviewing  legislation,  we 
must  be  ever  vigilant  in  preventing  the 
continuing  birth  of  those  horrible  hydras 
of  papei^work. 

Congress  can  and  must  take  the  lead  in 
cutting  Federal  redtape.  In  fact,  testi- 
mony on  paperwork  problems  shows  that 
a  great  many  people  feel  the  problem 
originates  with  oiu"  legislation.  Congress 
should  see  to  It  that  no  bill  is  reported 
to  the  floor  unless  there  has  been  full 
consideration  in  committee  of  the  paper- 
work bui"den. 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  legisla- 
tion creating  unbelievable  reporting  re- 
quirements is  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act.  The  paperwork 
burdens  created  under  this  act  are  part 
of  the  reason  that  thousands  of  pension 
funds  affecting  over  150,000  workers 
have  been  terminated  since  the  passage 
of  ERISA  in  1974.  In  cases  like  this,  pa- 
perwork may  be  destroying  the  very  bene- 
fits that  the  law  sets  out  to  insure. 
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Ehiring  recent  years,  a  great  deal  has 
been  heard  about  the  reassertion  of  con- 
gressional authority.  Imperative  to  any 
reassertion  of  congressional  authority, 
however,  is  an  improvement  of  legis- 
lative oversight  of  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  OflQce  of  Managem^it  and 
Budget  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice together  review  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's forms,  often  stretching  their 
resources  to  cope  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  However,  all  of  us  here 
today  also  share  this  important  respon- 
.sibility. 

Two  areas  are  particularly  critical. 
First,  where  Congress  has  made  an  effort 
to  simplify  requirements  and  lighten  the 
reporting  burden,  agencies  may  not  grasp 
tlie  "new"  idea  that  private  individuals 
and  local  governments  are  able  to  re- 
.sponsibly  seek  and  provide  assistance 
without  the  "big  brother"  of  Federal 
Government  mandating  detailed  report- 
ing systems  to  look  over  their  shoulder. 
For  example,  when  drafting  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  clearly  indicated  congres- 
vslonal  intent  that  the  ultimate  decision- 
making authority  in  fashioning  social 
service  programs  should  be  delegated  to 
the  States.  HEW  seemingly  did  not  un- 
dei-stand  this  concern  and  has  mandated 
complex  and  massive  reporting  systems 
which  may  be  an  unnecessary  biu-den  on 
both  program  beneficiaries.  State,  and 
public  and  private  provider  oi%aniza- 
tions. 

Second,  many  reporting  reqtiirements 
do  not  impose  an  imdue  burden  in  and 
of  themselves,  yet  when  each  is  added  to 
the  next,  many  individuals  and  businesses 
find  they  are  drowning  in  a  flood  of 
paper  loosed  through  floodgates  opened 
by  agencies  without  regard  to  the  people 
living  downstream.  Members  of  Congress 
are  in  a  unique  position  to  control  this 
flood  through  their  overslept  responsi- 
bilities for  overall  agency  operations. 

As  we  hold  hearings  and  reviews.  I 
.>trongly  urge  all  of  us  to  remind  agencies 
of  the  burdens  they  are  imposing  and 
find  out  what  steps  they  are  taking  to 
ease  the  imnecessary  requirements  and 
frustrations  imix>sed  on  the  private  sec- 
tor. Government  paperwork  which  costs 
more  than  it  can  ever  return  must  be  ad- 
dressed forcefully  and  with  dispatch. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  stop  com- 
plaining about  paperwork  and  start  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  providing  remedies. 

Everyone  can  help  by  forwarding  to 
the  CFP  specific  paperwork  problems 
brought  to  your  attention  by  your  con- 
.stituents. 

Although  the  Commission  will  submit 
formal  recommendations  at  the  end  of 
its  2-year  existence,  it  will  not  wait  that 
long  to  send  to  the  Congress  requests 
for  legislation  as  the  needs  surface.  You 
can  expect  to  hear  from  us  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  And  the  Commissioners  expect 
to  hear  from  you. 

PAPERWORK  OVEBBtTRDENS  SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  on- 
going debate  on  the  oppressive  natiure  of 
some  Federal  activities  on  the  American 
citi/en.  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
mail    recently   from   businessmen   and 


businesswomen  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  letters  are  unanimous  in 
tone  and  substance — everyone  complains 
of  the  oppressive  burden  of  Federal 
pmierwork  requirements. 

In  particular,  I  note  the  concern  of 
Eudora  Acomley,  who  runs  Eudora's 
Corset  Shop  in  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  Eudora 
was  chosen  at  random  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  provide  certain 
data  to  the  Commission  related  to  its 
continuing  study  of  n.S.  industry.  As  a 
result  of  this  requirement,  Eudora  must 
hire  a  lawyer  and  an  accoimtant  and 
suffer  loss  of  the  time  of  herself  and  of 
her  limited  number  of  employees.  This 
effort  is  nonproductive  and  results  In 
hliAier  costs  to  her  customers. 

I  b^eve  that,  if  tlie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  requires  information  from 
Eudora,  it  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  price 
for  it.  Under  present  law,  Eudora  can 
deduct  tiie  costs  of  compliance  as  an  or- 
dinary business  expense,  but  she  cannot 
(daim  it  as  a  credit  against  tax. 

I  propose  that  the  law  be  changed  to 
allow  American  businesses  to  take  such 
expenses  off  their  tax  bill.  If  the  infor- 
mation is  worth  collecting,  it  is  worth 
paying  for.  Such  a  proposal,  if  enacted, 
would  have  several  collateral  beneficial 
nunifications,  in  addition  to  providing 
deserved  monetary  relief  for  Uie  hard- 
pressed  businessman  and  woman.  For 
one  thing,  it  would  give  the  Government 
agency  a  disincentive  to  promulgate  new 
r^?orting  requirements  and  would  act  as 
a  restraint  on  the  bureaucrats'  impulse 
to  Issue  new  draft  forms.  It  would  also 
mcourage  the  agency  to  draft  forms  and 
Instructions  as  simply  and  concise  as 
poosible.  since  it  woidd  be  paying  for  the 
time  consumed  in  studying  and  filling 
out  their  forms. 

I  would  further  propose  that  the  rev- 
enues that  are  lost  as  a  result  of  this 
tax  credit  be  included  in  the  annual  op- 
erating revenue  requested  by  the  agency 
Involved.  In  this  way,  the  agency  would 
have  to  justify  the  costs  of  its  reporting 
requirements  to  Congress  in  its  annual 
request  for  apprc^riations.  Tias  would 
force  the  agency  to  set  up  a  system  of 
priorities  in  imposing  its  burdens  on  the 
business  community.  Furthermore,  it 
would  encotirage  the  agency  to  weed  out 
all  requirements  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

Such  a  measure  would  introduce  the 
same  rational  standards  of  cost-effective- 
ness into  the  governmental  process  as 
are  currently  appUed  in  private  industry 
in  the  normal  course  of  soiuid  business 
practice.  Eudora's  problem  relates  to  the 
FTC's  reporting  requirements,  but  the 
problem  is  much  more  widespread,  and 
the  suggested  measures  might  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  entire  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  note  tliat  Senators  Long  and  Bent- 
sen  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
appear  to  achieve  the  objectives  that  I 
have  outluied  above.  Tliey  call  the  bill 
the  Federal  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1976,  S.  2814.  It  seeks  to  reduce  many  of 
the  Federal  paperwork  requirements  by 
giving  tax  credits  or  equivalent  payments 
of  varying  sizes  to  hidividuals,  small  ba-:- 
inesses,  units  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  vario»is  tax-exempt  organii'.a- 


tions  for  any  Federal  form  which  they 
are  required  to  fill  out.  I  imderstand  that 
Smators  Behtsen  and  Long  will  be  cir- 
culating a  letter  requesting  cosponsors  in 
the  near  future.  I  will  examine  their  pro- 
posals in  great  detail  at  that  time.  I  think 
we  all  acknowledge  that  s(»nething  must 
be  done  to  lighten  the  burden  on  tlie 
U.S.  businessman  and  woman. 

FEDERAL    PAPERWORK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  llie 
Federal  paperwork  problems  has  been 
described  as  reaching  crisis  proportions. 
Congressional  offices  receive  thousands 
of  constituent  letters  each  year  com- 
plaining about  the  burden  of  complying 
with  the  Federal  bureaucracy's  demand.-^ 
for  more  information. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  paper  flowing  into  Federal  agencies 
each  year  fills  4V2  million  cubic  feet  of 
space.  Federal  paperwork  management 
costs  in  excess  of  $8  billion  annuallj'. 
Tta  Federal  bureaucracy  generates  more 
than  2  billion  pieces  of  paper  per  annum 
Accordingly  to  these  figures,  there  are 
10  forms  to  be  filled  out  each  year  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

As  of  December  31,  1971,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  reported  that 
there  were  5,298  different  t3i)es  of  ap- 
proved pid3lic  use  foi-ms,  excluding  all 
tax  Mid  banking  forms.  Individuals  and 
business  flrms,  by  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, spend  130.5  million  man-hours  per 
year  filluig  out  all  of  the  necessary  Fed- 
eral report  forms.  This  estimate  i"?  h\ 
addition  to  the  millions  of  hours  siJeni 
on  such  reporting  tasks  as  the  IRS  tax 
forms. 

"Hie  small  businessman  carries  tii>? 
heaviest  portion  of  this  burdai.  A  firm 
employing  not  more  than  50  people,  for 
example,  is  required  to  fill  out  as  man^ 
as  75  to  80  different  types  of  forms  in 
the  course  of  1  year.  Manj'  of  the-st- 
reports  are  several  pages  lon^.  The  cast 
of  compliance  is  immense. 

It  is  particularly'  difficult  for  small 
businesses  to  absorb  the  cost  of  paper- 
work. Having  few  employees,  the  small 
firms  find  it  more  difficult  to  spread  the 
cost.  A  rise  in  per  unit  cost  to  cover 
paperwork  can  result  in  loss  of  sales  ond 
loss  of  competitive  standing. 

The  fundamental  dilemma  created  by 
governmental  redtape  and  paperwork  L-. 
that  it  diverts  small  businesses  from 
their  primary  function  of  making  a  good 
product,  selling  it,  keeping  solvent,  pro- 
viding jobs,  and  paying  taxes.  Obviously, 
if  too  much  money  and  effort  is  expended 
on  nonproductive  paperwork,  small 
firms  cannot  hope  to  compete  and  stay 
in  busuiess. 

Too  often,  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
the  governmental  unit  most  removed 
from  the  people  fails  to  imderstand  the 
circumstances  or  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness. Many  observers  feel  that  Govern- 
ment seems  geared  to  the  needs  of  big 
business.  Tliey  observe  that  bureaucrats, 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  situations  of 
massive  scale,  find  it  virtually  impossible 
to  comprehend  the  stress  their  demand.s 
for  information  place  on  a  small  firm. 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committ 
on  Small  Business  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  woik  on  this  problem.  It  is  a  continu-? 
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ing  one,  which  seems  to  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  as  time  goes  on.  I  hope  that,  out 
of  the  committee's  work  and  out  of  col- 
loquies such  as  the  one  we  are  engaging 
in  today,  some  definitive  solutions  may 
be  found  that  will  enable  us  to  get  ahead 
of  the  problem  and  stay  ahead  of  It. 
t'^-riT  \'!on:   its  rrrECT  on  s%mtt.  Bv.fT>.-T'is 

INTRODUCTT'^:! 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Guveiu- 
nient  regulation  increases  the  costs  of  do- 
ing business  for  all  flrms,  laige  and  small. 
These  co.st5  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  cf  higher  prices.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  how  "little  benefit 
consumers  get  In  return  for  the  higher 
prices  they  now  pay.  Some  regulatlon.s 
promote  inefficiency  and  loss  of  personal 
liberty  more  than  they  improve  safety 
and  protect  the  environment. 

Many  regulations  pose  a  relatively 
heavier  burden  for  small  business  than 
they  do  for  large  firm."-..  Large  firms  are 
better  able  to  spread  tlie  additional  over- 
head caused  by  regulation.  As  a  result, 
regulation  tends  to  inc -ease  concentra- 
tion. Furtliermore,  new  flrms  are  gen- 
erally small.  It  takes  time  to  accumulate 
capital  and  managerial  experience,  both 
necessary  before  a  larger  size  can  be  ob- 
tained. Because  regulation  does  weigli 
more  heavily  on  small  firms,  the  entry 
rate  of  new  firms  into  the  marketplace 
Is  reduced.  This  in  turn  means  that  the 
economy  is  less  dynamic:  fewer  new 
products  emerge  and  there  Ls  less 
pressure  on  existing  firms  to  be  efficient 
and  keep  costs  at  a  minimiim. 

Mr.  President,  I  new  turn  to  a  fuller 
discussion  of  these  points. 

REC.OT.ATION-     WEIGHS     MORE     HFAVILY     ON     THE 
SMAIL    FIRM 

Perhaps  no  aspeci  of  Governmenr 
regulation  is  more  exasperating  to  my 
constituents  than  the  endless  burden  of 
papei-work.  Last  .June  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, a  personnel  manager,  wrote: 

This  letter  will  be  brief  because  I'm  sand- 
wiching It  m  between  two  BBOC  form  100  re- 
ports, headquarters  and  consolidated  tripli- 
cate, Ave  16-page  pielimlnary  USDL  D-2 
torvoA  on  tive  separate  Insurance  progranis 
in  dupUcaie.  Once  I'm  tiniBhed  with  tliose 
preliminary  I>-2's  nnd  prior  to  auomitcins^ 
tinal  D-2  copies  I  uan  begin  on  preliminary 
USDL  EB.S-1  form-s  for  thr^e  same  plan?. 
Then  on  to  preparing  for  the  OPCC  annual 
desk  a\idlt  and  14  pounds  more  of  paperwork 
(f  quit  counting  the  pages  on  this  )ob  lont; 
»^,o),  updatint;  o\ir  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram subject  to  the  re'/islons  of  Revised 
Order  14.  Once  completed  with  that  autl 
prior  to  the  ihree-day  on  oiie  OrCC  audit 
I  can  prepare  our  deicuses  for  the  "Inade- 
quacies" which  the  OFCC  has  bpcn  ordered  to 
ftud  by  the  GAO  (OFCC  h,is  been  entirely 
too  conciliatory  and  cooperative  vith  busl- 
ue-?s  accordljis;  to  OAO).  If  my  defci  se.s 
aren't  acceptable  I  may  have  to  delay  the 
lical  EBS-1  forms,  or  at  least  let  my  vigilance 
on  OSHA  slip  a  notch,  or  maybe  I'll  b«  late 
reportli^ij  on  the  Vietnam  era  veteran.s  luitd 

I  wi.-ih  the  lines  above  ca:ne  from  a  Buo 
.tud  Eay  comedy  rontinc  .  .  .  liic  ..ml  paii, 
IS  they're  true.  And  It  is  stiflini,',  and  ir  is 
leaving  little  time  for  the  cr«'.'\tive  kinds  of 
•.vor'i  mv  employer  deserves.  And  th'i^e  are 
)ust  fne  regtilatlons  thai  s'Tft  tlip  P»r-nn- 
i!p!  Department. 

Of  course,  both  lartje  and  sniali  finn- 
must  fill  out  the  form.s.  And  the  forms 
are  ju.st  a-s  lonrr  and  time-consuming  in 


either  case.  But  where  a  large  firm  may 
be  able  to  assign  one  employee  out  of  a 
large  workforce  to  filling  out  forms,  the 
small  firm  usually  cannot  afford  to  do 
this.  Yet,  someone  must  keep  the  books, 
read  the  Fedf;-al  Register,  and  fill  out 
the  form.s.  For  Instance  one  employee 
dlvertffl  out  of  a  total  workforce  of  10 
means  a  10-percent  loss  to  ii  .^mall  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  one  employee 
diverted  from  a  much  larger  workforce 
represents  a  small  percentage  lo-^s  in 
productive  output. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent  a  gra:  hio  Dinst  ation 
oi  the  stifling  efTe<  t  Federal  regulation 
has  on  small  business  can  be  found  1 1 
the  sharp  lncrea.se  In  pension  plan  ter- 
inination.s.  La.st  year  more  tlian  .5,000 
private  pen.'=lon  plans  were  terminated, 
about  four  times  the  expected  number. 
The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  pinpoint. 
Regulations  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice designed  to  Implement  the  pixjvisions 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
ciu'ity  Act  of  1975 — ERISA — have  proved 
so  e.xpensive  that  the  mana^rers  ci  many 
pension  plans  have  decided  to  terminate 
rather  than  suffer  tlie  sharply  hi.iher 
costs  which  were  mandated  to  begin  on 
January  1,  1976.  When  first  proposed 
the  form  designed  to  collect  the  basic 
Information  on  smaller  pension  plan.s — 
the  EBS-1  form — ran  to  a  length  of  16 
pages,  not  including  the  draft  annual  re- 
port— Form  5.500 — a  mere  S'i  pages,  plu.5 
exhibits.  Because  of  the  furor  the.se  iiro- 
poeed  forms  raised,  they  were  withdrawn 
and  officers  of  pension  plans  were  told 
to  wait  for  the  revisions.  The  result  has 
been  continual  confusion,  delay,  and  ex- 
pense. One  of  my  constituents,  an  ac- 
countant with  long  experience  in  pen- 
sion plans,  wrote  to  me  on  January  3, 
1976: 

When  ERISA  became  law  In  September 
^74  It  was  a  culmination  of  mnny  years  of 
Vorfc  which  was  well-intentioned,  no  doubt. 
There  was  and  there  Is  a  necessity  for  Romt» 
restraining  lemolatlon  (ai  pen.sion  and 
profli-shaiiiib'  plans  t>j  avoid  atuVther 
"Studctwker"  occurrence.  Ilowever,  what 
Congress  has  done  Is  to  thro.v  o\it  the  habv 
T.'ith  the  baihwater.  I  am  fully  awi-jc  tha'' 
soni<»  transactions  need  to  be  outlawed  and 
that  some  fund  managers  etc.  need  to  bi? 
taken  to  tn.sk  and /or  pciiaUzeil.  I  doubi 
tiiat  ERISA  1.--  accomplisbfug  that  {^ohi  and 
I  knuAf  tliat  ins'ei'.d  ir  h.is  pi't  au  impo!»lble 
burden  on  those  plans  which  are  projjerly 
operating  and  more  pii-'lC'.il.  viy  'jli'  ;,).i!is 
of  smaller  companies 

Ever  since  September  2.  1974  '.loth  tj  .-  IHS 
Hs  well  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Lal>ir  have 
been  Icsuinc;  rules  and  regulations  only  to 
•.vi-.hdraw  Ihcm  later  and  to  re-Issue  them: 
the  sam?'  is  true  lor  report  form.s.  At  this  date 
noixxly  really  knows  what  the  score  is  and 
ons  cainiot  get  answers  to  even  the  simpler 
question.;  either  from  IRS  or  DOL.  IRS 
among  other  things  Is  still  designing  ."'orni* 
'viilc'a  naist  oe  at' ached  to  lii75  Income  t?\ 
renirii.s  alth'^us;)!  the  flHne  period  for  y\Hii 
yeuni.A  l.s  p->w  upon  us.  IRS  aUo  lins  L>aiidl'. 
r.naoiinced  that  it  Is  simplifying  these  re- 
porting forms  for  such  plans  b>  cutting  down 
from  7  pages  to  4'j  pagc^;  this  is  still  drj.iblc 
the  numljcr  of  pair's  compared  to  prior  year.- 
but  the  point  i.s  tha'.  DOL  .silU  requires  i\ll  7 
liases  50  that  wc  miV:t  ^n  all  the  way  rny^ow 

Thp-  ro'unrements  of  ERI.S.A  are  mind  b»y- 
2linir  If  we  fver  find  out  exactly  what  the 
Ooverninent  wants.  Accounting,  actuarial 
and  trustee.-,  fees  in  connection  with  these 
plaits    ha' e    absulutcly    skyrocketed    ti.:<^    I 


know  some  ijiBtaiices  where  tbese  coete  about 
equal  the  employer's  contribution  to  his  plan. 
Sure  my  fees  are  increasing  due  to  ERISA 
but  I  know  It's  really  a  wajste  of  time,  money 
and  effort  and  I  for  one  would  rather  make 
a  living  by  doing  constructive  work  instead 
of  this  baloney. 

Over  and  above  this  all  of  us  involved  wiui 
deferred  compensation  plans  are  wide  opc!'. 
to  lawsuits  and  wbUe  most  of  us  are  trying  Ui 
do  a  good  job  there  is  always  some  unrea- 
sonably disgruntled  soul  who  may  go  to  court 
Insurance  coverage  against  this  Is  available 
but  the  premiums  are  out  of  sight.  One  cau 
even  get  stied  for  being  too  conservative  in 
making  Investment's  though  this  has  not  yet 
happened  to  our  clients  or  me. 

I  have  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied 
KRISA,  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
implications  and  frankly,  the  best  advice  I 
can  and  am  giving  otir  clients  Is  to  get  out 
of  suth  plans  as  quickly  aa  possible.  Ob- 
viously many  other  employers  fee!  exactly 
the  same  way  and  the  net  result  wUl  without 
a  doubt  be  tlie  exact  oppoelte  of  what  Con- 
Kress  had  In  mind:  The  T^ameterB"  Union 
Phmd  will  still  be  dohig  exactly  what  It  wants 
to  do  and  thousands.  If  not  mUllone  of  work- 
ers will  los«  their  pension  or  proflt-aharlng 
plans. 

Sympathy  l.s  not  going  to  solve  anything: 
'his  requires  Immediate  action  when  Con- 
gress reomvenes. 

In  an  article  which  apr>eared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  8,  1976,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Kirkpatrlck  of  Houston,  Tex.,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Pension 
Actuaries,  was  quoted  as  saying : 

Practically  every  plan  Is  having  to  be  re- 
written to  conform  to  the  law,  and  there  wa.s 
no  way  to  even  submit  a  defined  benefit  plan 
here  In  Houston.  The  local  I.R.S.  office  told 
us  you  might  as  well  keep  them  there  as  .send 
them  up  here. 

This  Is  a  situation  where  peoide  must 
obey  a  law,  which  prescribes  severe  pen- 
alties for  those  not  in  full  compliance,  but 
where  procedures  for  accomplishing 
compliance  are  not  available.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  many  have  simply  thrown 
up  their  hands  and  terminated  their 
plans? 

In  testimony  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
and  the  Financial  Markets  Subcommit- 
tee of  Uie  Senate  Finance  Committee 
estimates  were  given  Uiat  under  ERISA 
costs  of  managing  smaller  pensions 
would  double  or  tiiple.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  terminated  pension  plans  arc 
small. 

What  is  the  efifect  of  such  termina- 
tions? Are  people  protected  financially 
when  regulations  are  so  onerous  the  only 
practical  solution  is  to  end  a  pension  plan 
rather  tlian  suffer  the  costs  of  satisfyiue 
the  endless  rules  and  redtape?  Not  quite 
For  pension  plans  terminated  before 
January  1, 1976,  nonvested  employees  arc 
guaranteed  not  a  cent.  And,  of  course, 
tiiose  employees,  who  join  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  finiis  which  have  terminated 
Iheir  pension  plans  have  no  pension  pro- 
tection, guaranteed  or  otherwise,  except 
mat  which  the  cmr-loyecs  provide  for 
iliemselves. 

It  is  true  Uiat  Uieic  v.as  wid-.-spieai! 
^bu.se  of  peiL-.ion  plan.s.  Reforms  wero 
needed,  but  no  heavyhanded  regulation 
A  bankers  tinist  study  of  corporate  pen- 
.sion plans  covering  more  than  8  million 
worker^  fomid  that  72  percent  already 
substantially  meet  ERISA'''  partiMpation 
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requirements.  The  practical  effect  of 
ERISA  so  far  has  not  been  so  much  to  re- 
tain the  good  features  of  the  existing 
.structure,  whfle  correcting  the  weak 
areas,  but  to  imdermlne  the  structure  it- 
self and  reduce  It  to  a  shambles. 

Hopefully,  remedial  legislation  will  be 
passed  to  rectify  the  situation.  My  dto- 
tiugulshcd  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
Senator  Curtis,  has  spoken  out  forth- 
iiglitly  on  this  very  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  ERISA  stands  as  an 
important  reminder  that  well-inten- 
tioned but  poorly  thought  out  regula- 
tions often  accomplish  the  direct  opposite 
of  those  intended.  Among  the  unin- 
tended effects  is  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den on  small  firms. 

THE    IMPACT  ON    THE    CEIfEBAI.    ECONOMY 

Because  Government  regulation  so 
often  impacts  more  heavily  on  small 
business,  it  tends  to  eliminate  small  firms 
already  in  existence  and  to  discourage 
new  entrants  Into  the  marketplace.  The 
effects  of  this  change  in  industry  struc- 
ture on  the  economy  are  not  easily  meas- 
ured. Experts  differ  about  the  net  result. 

The  .U.S.  economy,  however,  currently 
Ls  suffering  from  a  lengthy  slump  In 
spending  on  research  and  development 
by  private  industry.  According  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  from  1967 
to  1975  non -Government  spending  on  re- 
search and  development  rose  at  a  rate  of 
only  1.8  percent  a  year.  From  1961  to 
1967  this  rate  was  7.7  percent.  Techno- 
logical advances  resulting  from  research 
and  development  have  been  an  Impor- 
tant source  of  growth  in  our  so-called 
gross  national  product — GNP.  It  is  out 
of  the  GNP  that  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
for  food,  clothing,  housing,  health,  rec- 
reation, i  education,  and  transportation 
are  met.  Economists  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  measured 
growth  in  GNP  has  resulted  from  tech- 
nological progress. 

In  the  March  8, 1976,  issue  of  Business 
Week,  economist  Edwin  Mansfield  of  the 
Wharton  School  is  quoted: 

SmaU  and  large  firms  should  be  looked  at 
."«>  complements  to  each  other.  'Vou  need  the 
.^mall  firm's  flexibility  to  move  quickly,  espe- 
cially In  the  Initial  stages  of  Innovation,  and 
you  need  the  very  large  firms  with  their  htige 
capital  resources,  large  numbers  of  research- 
■:  rs,  and  marketing  knowhow. 

By  discriminating  against  small  busi- 
ness, regulation  is  exacting  a  heavy  price 
on  our  economy.  It  may  be  no  accident 
that  the  wave  of  regulation  which  has 
gathered  momentum  in  the  mid-  and 
late  1960's  and  continued  on  through  the 
1970's  has  largely  coincided  with  the 
slump  In  spending  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. V 

Many  businessmen  think  regulation  is 
a  causal  factor.  One  of  the  effects  of^ 
regulation  generally  is  to  delay  introduc- 
tion of  new  products.  For  example,  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
tiiinlstration  delays  introduction  of  new 
ta  ugs  by  an  average  of  2  years  according 
to  a  study  by  Prof.  Sam  Peltzman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  delay  is  ex- 
vieiisive.  Overregulation  means  that 
riove  dollars  must  be  spent  on  research 
::nd  development  in  order  to  introduce 
a  r\ev,'  product  to  the  marketplace.  It 
.--I'.oiild  not  be  surprising  that  the  net 


effect  Is  to  reduce  the  return  to  research 
and  devdopment. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  effect  of  reg- 
ulation on  spending  for  research  and 
devdoiMnent,  there  must  be  considered 
the  effect  of  a  truncated  small  business 
sector  on  the  dynamics  of  the  market- 
place. As  Professor  Mansfield  points  out, 
large  and  small  business  complement 
each  other.  When  one  is  disadvantaged 
in  the  marketplace,  the  performance  of 
the  other  sector  suffers  as  w€ll.  Our 
eccmomy  is  the  loser.  ^X 

CONCLTTSION/^ 

The  effects  of  regid^ion  on  small 
business  are  serious.  H^;ulation  puts 
small  business  at  a  relative  disadvantage 
m  the  markel^ilace.  The  net  impact  on 
the  overall  economy  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure but  its  direction  seems  certain.  By 
restricting  small  business  the  economy 
loses  part  of  its  growth  and  vitality. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than 
these  effects  is  the  loss  of  personal  free- 
dom of  small  businessmen  to  express 
themselves  in  the  economic  marketplace. 
The  Government  regulator  has  now 
joined  the  businessman  in  making  the 
key  decisions  which  determine  success  or 
failure.  It  used  to  be  that  in  the  United 
States  one  could  start  a  small  business, 
and  through  personal  effort  and  dili- 
gence, hope  to  succeed  and  proceed  to 
still  fm'ther  achievements.  With  the  cur- 
rent state  of  Government  regulation,  this 
is  much  less  the  case.  Success  or  failure 
now  is  too  often  determined  by  the  bu- 
reaucmt  who  has  nothing  personally  at 
stake. 

Economic  freedom  is  as  basic  to  per- 
sonal liberty  as  our  political  and  re- 
ligious freedoms.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
personal  libertgjadhhout  all  three. 

IMPACT  OF  EXCESSIVE  PAFEBWORK  AMD  REDTAPE; 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  very  im- 
portant Senate  discussion  on  the  vital 
role  of  small  business  in  our  economy. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nancial Markets  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair  and  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Nelson, 
have  been  conducting  a  comprehensive 
series  of  joint  hearings  on  the  financial 
problems  facing  small  business.  Testi- 
mony presented  at  these  hearings  clearly 
demonstrated  tlrat  excessive  Federal 
redtape  and  paperwork  requirements  im- 
pose a  disproportionate  burden  on  small 
business.  Swift  congressional  action  is 
clearly  needed  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Small  business,  in  many  ways,  is  tlie 
essence  of  our  country's  promise.  It  has 
played  an  indispensible  role  In  promoting 
healthy  competition,  creating  jobs,  and 
developing  imiovative  ideas  and  products. 

It  is  not  widely  known  but  small  busi- 
nesses and  individual  entrepreneurs  are 
the  largest  source  of  jobs  in  our  economy. 
However,  for  several  years  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  in  a  state  of  decUne.  For 
example,  income  for  individual  proprie- 
tors declined  from  17  percent  of  national 
income  in  1945  to  only  9  percent  in  1974, 
a  reduction  by  almost  half  over  the  past 
30  years. 

The  current  reception  has  hit  :-mall 
businesses  harder  thofi  larger  fivms.  Dur- 


ing the/first  3  months  of  1975,  manufac- 
turing corporations  with  assets  of  less 
than  $1  million  suffered  a  48.9-percent 
decUne  in  after-tax  income,  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1974.  By  contrast, 
manufacturers  with  assets  of  $1  billion 
or  more  suffered  a  loss  of  only  28.5  per- 
cent for  the  period. 

This  poor  profit  performance  means 
that  small  businesses  will  have  great  dif- 
ficulty sustaining,  let  alone  expanding, 
their  levels  of  economic  activity  and  em- 
ployment. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  confront- 
ing small  businessmen  today  that  must 
receive  priority  in  Congress  is  the  grow- 
ing avalanche  of  Federal  paperwork  and 
redtape. 

Govenmaent  agencies  presently  chum 
out  billions  of  sheets  of  paperwork  for 
the  American  people  each  year,  probably 
enough  to  flU  several  major  league  base- 
ball stadiums.  Just  to  print,  shuffle,  and 
store  all  this  paper  costs  Government  at 
all  levels  an  estimated  $18  billion  annu- 
ally. 

At  the  receiving  end  of  the  redtape 
tangle,  it  costs  the  American  people, 
businessman  and  worker  alike,  another 
$18  billion  to  fill  out  the  mass  of  forms: 
Internal  Revenue  forms,  wage  and  price 
forms,  imemployment  forms,  health 
forms,  accident  forms,  social  security 
forms,  quartely  this  and  monthly  that. 

For  many  small  businesses,  this  added 
expense  proves  to  be  the  final  straw  that 
drives  them  out  of  business.  And  for 
those  giant  corporations  that  can  afford 
accountants  and  lawj'ers  to  deal  with  all 
this  paperwork — well,  they  are  forced  to 
pass  the  cost  along  to  the  consumers. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  frus- 
tration and  irritation,  the  endless  tangle 
of  paperwork  imposed  by  Govenunent 
has  become  unbearable.  There  are  well 
over  5,000  forms  in  use  in  the  Federal 
Government,  excluding  all  tax  and  bank- 
ing forms.  There  are  10  forms  to  be  filled 
out  each  year  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  chUd  in  the  United  States.  The  pri- 
vate citizen  is  very  literally  inundated 
with  requests  for  information. 

Some  have  referred  to  the  endless  se- 
ries of  forms  and  documents  as  "strangu- 
lation in  triplicate."  Others  caU  it  "Fed- 
eral forms  pollution." 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  small 
firms  to  absorb  the  cost  of  this  paper- 
work. Small  businessmen  must  employ 
outside  accountants  and  lawyers  to  fill 
out  complex  forms  and  keep  the  extra 
recordkeeping  involved.  Professional  as- 
sistance, of  course,  is  expensive.  Having 
few  ranployees,  the  small  flrms  find  it 
more  difficult  to  spread  the  cost.  A  rise  in 
perJjinlt  cost  to  cover  paperwork  can 
resulftn  loss  of  sales  and  loss  of  competi- 
tive standing  for  small  enterprises. 

Small  businesses,  especially  the  mom- 
and  pop-type  operations,  must  fill  out 
numerous  reports,  as  many  as  52  tax 
forms  in  a  single  year.  This  is  not  an 
example  of  a  Government  which  is  con- 
cerned and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
people.  It  is  not  a  Government  which  is 
pi-otecting  free  enterprise.  It  is  instead  a 
government  which  favors  only  those 
large  concerns  that  can  satisfy  repeti- 
tious requests  for  data  .'^statistics,  and 
informcttion. 
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In  an  effort  to  dramatize  the  serioos- 
ness  of  the  paperwork  problem.  Senator 
Long  and  I  introduced  8.  2814,  the  Fed- 
eral Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  which 
would  create  a  system  of  Federal  tax 
credits  to  force  all  Federal  agencies  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  paperwork  re- 
MUirements  and  greatly  simplify  essen- 
tial forms.  This  proposal  would  provide 
fill  taxpayers  with  tax  credits  of  between 
$1  and  $3  for  every  form  the  Federal 
Government  retjuires  them  to  fill  out.  The 
agencies  responsible  for  generating  forms 
should  have  their  budgets  reduced  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  tax  credits  that 
result  from  those  agencies'  reporting 
reciuirements. 

If  we  could  translate  forms  and  docu- 
ments and  questlonnaliTS  into  dollars 
and  cents,  Federal  agencies  would  quickly 
begin  thinking  and  hesitating  before  they 
issue  unnecessary  and  frivolous  paper- 
work. They  would  become  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  request  only  really  vital 
information. 

The  purpcie  of  thi.>  prupo.sal  is  to 
dramatize  the  paperwork  problem  and  to 
encourage  all  Federal  agencies  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary forms  and  streamline  essential  ones. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member  and  which  Senator  Long 
chairs  will  hold  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  The  lieads  of  Government; 
agencies  will  be  called  before  tlie  com- 
mittee to  explain  the  concrete  steps  that 
they  are  now  taking  to  alleviate  t'le  prob- 
lem. I  believe  there  is  no  better  way  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  otherwise  im- 
movable Federal  buroiiucracy  liian  by 
Introducing  a  proposal  and  rc(iuirin'r 
agency  heads  to  justify  tlieir  actions 
during  public  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  one  method 
to  reduce  unnecessary  Federal  paper- 
work and  redtape  is  to  simply  cut  bis 
Government  down  to  size  and  eliminate 
wasteful  and  duplicatory  progiams.  I  am 
cosponsoring  budget  legislation  that 
would  require  Congress  to  reexamine  all 
Government  programs  every  4  years  to 
see  whether  tliey  are  doing  tiie  job  they 
were  Intended  to  do.  What  we  have  seen 
is  that  evei-y  year  Washington  keeps  ap- 
propriating more  money  for  a  program 
just  becau.se  it  existed  the  year  before. 
This  budget  proposal  would  require  a 
realistic  appraisal  at  least  every  4  years 
to  see  if  there  is  a  juitlflcation  for  Uie 
continuation  of  the  piogi-am  or  tlie  agen- 
cy. This  would  help  weed  them  out. 

The  people  of  tliis  Nation  are  wonder- 
ing wiiy  they  cannot  get  their  dollars" 
worth  for  their  tax  dollars  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. This  proposal  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  programs  which  have 
outlived  their  usefulnes.s.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  slm^•ly  lailed 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  curb  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  American  peop'e  demand  action  und 
we  must  fulfill  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  to  curb 
wasteful  Federal  programs  and  to  elim- 
inate luinecessary  paperwork  and  red- 
tape  will  help  create  a  healthy  eiiviron- 
ment  in  which  .«in  .11  busine.ss  ciui  Drospt-r 
and  yrow.  f 


ll&(.T;i.ATOaY    UVEKKILI.    HA.HFER8    BDSIMESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said,  and  much  more  could  be 
added,  about  the  oppressive  weight  of 
regulations,  often  duplicative  and  unnec- 
essary, foisted  by  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment on  American  biLsiness  and  consiun- 
ers.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2408,  that 
would  attempt  to  deal  witli  one  aspect 
of  thLs  pioblem  by  removing  irom  rules 
and  regulations  ot  Federal  agencies  the 
traditioniU  pie.«>umption  of  legal  validity 
that  law  accords  thfiin.  I  am  hopeful  that 
tire  Subconunittue  on  A(lmini:;trati\e 
Practice  and  Procedure  oi"  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  to  which  S.  2408  lia.- 
been  referred,  wdl  promptly  iiold  hear- 
inss  and  consider  this  measure. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tide  of  regula- 
tion flows  on  unabated.  Small  busine:  ses, 
to  which  vve  look  to  provide  diversity  and 
competition  in  oui'  economy,  are  especial- 
ly xictimized.  Sometimes  it  appears  thav 
Federal  regtilations,  both  legislative  and 
administrative,  are  deslfrned  exclusively 
with  Iciree  corporations,  on  the  order  of 
General  Motors,  in  mind.  .Ml  too  oftet^ 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
fail  to  remind  them.^clves  that  many  basi- 
nesses  which  ma^t  cope  v.ith  economic 
regulation  arc  quite  small,  ill-equipped 
to  employ  the  squads  of  lawyers,  account- 
ants, and  consultants  that  modern-day 
regulation  scents  to  require. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  He.-lth. 
.Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  i-  one  of  the  best,  or  worst,  ex- 
amples of  this  trend.  This  Agency,  which 
administr^rs  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
HcalUi  Act,  often  proceeds  without  a 
proper  regard  for  the  special  compliance 
problems  and  dilTiculties  of  small  bu."!- 
n?F=. 

A  receiit  exciian>;e  of  correspondence- 
With  a  constituent  of  mine  illustrates  the 
is-^ue  nicely.  Over  a  TX-riod  of  several 
months,  I  discussed  with  my  constituent 
and  witii  the  Labor  Department  certain 
•voluntary  compliance"  effort.s  under- 
taken pursuant  to  OSHA.  Tlie  letters  that 
we  exclianged  provide  an  excellent  case 
study  in  what  is  wrong  witli  Federal  regu- 
lation of  small  business.  Incidentally, 
they  al.^o  iliustr.ile  some  of  the  dillicultles 
that  Members  oi  Congress,  to  say  nothing 
of  ordinary  citizens,  have  in  d<iili]ir;  wit): 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  use  of  tiie  Eii:^lish  lan- 
guage Ls  on  the  decline  in  tliis  countn 
as  a  reading  of  these  letters  will  illustrate. 
Plain  answer.-,  to  simple  questions  are  at 
I'  premium. 

Mr.  President.  I  a>k.  mianimoiLS  con- 
sent that  copies  oi  tlie  relevant  corre- 
spondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  materia! 
■vva.s  ordered  to  in-  printe<l  in  ihe  REcORr 
as  t'ollows; 

BiiLi.  Dt:.\N  Ch'.vrollt,  Inc., 
Conuuy,  Ail,..  Sfpi .  'i  hir  2^,  i'j7j. 

Scnute  Office  DuUd'nn, 
Wn-l'J.nffion.  DC. 

Dfar  D.\Lr:  .Sm.ail  busiuoss  men  like  my- 
•;elf  neod  your  help  In  amending  the  OSHA 
I.iw  of  19'.0.  In  my  opinion,  the  giiidellnei-: 
ialU  do-wn  by  the  Depiirtineut  of  Labor  are 
no'  the  sanu'  as  intended  by  I.vw.  Complisiiuv 
oi   'he   1.1  V    .1-,   int"i])rpieil    by   the   AJki'no^'; 


and  Federal   Department  of  Labor  m  very 
expensive  for  amall  biulnesB. 

Without  an  Injury  to  any  personnel  In  my 
buslneoB  the  last  87  jears.  It  baa  been  nec- 
essary to  do  the  foHowlng  things  and  I  have 
more  to  do  to  be  in  compUanoe. 

I.  Guards  on  fans  had  to  be  changed  with 
openings  not  to  exceed  >4  inch. 

a.  Replace  bench  grinders  since  they  did 
not  have  new  type  guard  on  spindle. 

.3.  Correct  all  plug-in  receptacles  with 
reverse  polarity  and  open  ground.  (Required 
.(:1  ne'vv  wiring). 

4.  Equip  all  hoist  hooks  with  a  safety 
latch. 

5.  Identify  aU  exits  with  larger  signs — 
••veil  on  large  ovt:rhead|doors. 

6.  Provide  positive  grounds  for  all  portable 
power  tools. 

7.  Provide  standard  handrails  (mld-rall) 
for  stiiirs  leading  to  overhead  storage  area. 
iKalLs  we  had  were  4"  lower  than  required). 
Also,  overhead  area  had  to  have  wiring  or 
fence  uoi  to  exceed  Vi"  opening. 

8.  Rephicc  all  overhead  gas  blower  heaters 
with  Infra-red  heating.  (Forced  air  heat  re- 
quired In  body  shop) . 

9.  Hinged  grat«.s  over  drains.  (Ours  did 
rot  havehlngcd). 

10.  Tii.stall  bulletin  board. 

II.  Nv>  smoking  bigiis  in  hhop  aid  body 
.^iiop. 

12.  D.-ihjer  fcigus  in  ^hop  area. 

13.  Slgn^ — Employees  Onlj' — in  shop  .irea. 

14.  Air  hcses  with  regulators  not  to  e-'iceed 
30  lbs.  tier  square  inch. 

15.  Explosion  p.-oi!  iights  in  shop  and 
body  shoji. 

16.  Mtve  jiro  oxiiii-:ii-ihe>-^;  And  paint  wil) 
r^d2'X3   behind  each  one. 

17.  Iiustoll  exhaust  fans  for  air  clrcnlatior 

18.  Furnish  re.splrator.s  f:-ir  painters. 

19.  OogglPT  furnished  for  cnoh  person  in 
.•^liop  areas. 

20.  Gas  biiEtv  f.f  new  type  to  remove  f!A'- 
oUne  from  gas  i.Dks  bein^  worked  on.  (Tlic 
one  we  had  did  not  meei  new  standards). 

21.  Furnish  gloves  for  welcUng. 

22.  Paint  yellow  uli  containers  ooutainiui! 
flaimnablo  liquids.  (Containers  purchased 
with  body  ..hop  pninov,  e'l"  ,  do  not  com*  ir. 
yellow) . 

23.  Doovs    reqviii-ed    for    »oi);'t    booth*    iii 
Ke,   ;-oi>in>  aiul  vest  rooms. 

Thl5  i^  not  complete  but  a  good  idei\  of 
the  thing.'-,  required  and,  honestly  a  lo*.  k! 
them  have  nothing  \o  do  with  safety  a:  d 
iicTlth  In  my  opinion. 

Without  thLs  $-20,000.00  expenditure  ior 
my  small  corporation,  I  could  have  paid 
my  employees  more  or  p.iid  more  taxes  (at 
43';;  rate)  and  in  niy  opinion  e/eryoue 
■.vould  be  jii.st  txs  -.veil  off. 

I  certainly  hope  more  amendmcat-:  will 
be  approved  in  tJils  \A7f  realizing  that  hume 
may  be  needed  in  the  hazard  industries 

Th.i)  ks  lor  your  time  .^nd  Interest. 
V':~rv  mil .-  voiiiii, 

OciuBjui  e,  )d7&. 

K"U.  .Joi  N  Hxy.Lor, 
Secretary  of  Lulyor, 
nepartrrfnt  of  La}ior  Suildmg, 
W'lihiiiqton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sfx-RfTAR-?:  Recently,  1  rrceived 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  which  In  mv 
opinion  fonns  a  graphic  illustration  of 
burdciibome  and  unnecessary  regulations 
by  the  Occupaiioual  Safety  and  Health 
AdmlnLstratlon.  To  be  certain,  this  program 
at  Itr,  Inception  had  much  merit  and  -was 
long  overdue.  But  when  the  regulatlo?! 
reaches  the  point  of  diminishing  returns,  it 
beuciits  no  one,  least  of  all  the  employees  in 
the  work  place  and  the  consuming  public 
\vh«j  ultimately  have  to  bear  the  cost. 

I  lini  e  i.'ln=ing  a  ''opy  of  this  coust.>tue»t> 
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letter  for  your  Information  Mkd  aomment. 
and  I  would  very  nuudi  appnctotfthmtDg. 
your  reaction  to  It.  Tlutnk  joa  for  yonr  as- 
sist ano©  and  cooperation  In  this  mmtter. 
Sincerely. 

HiLX  BtTMFEaS. 

OcTOBES  16,  1976. 
Mr.  W.J.  Dean, 
Bill  Dean  Chevrolet,  Inc., 
Main  and  Court  Streets, 
Conway,  Ark. 

Deab  Bnx:  Thanks  for  your  letter  which  Is 
a  graphic  Illustration  of  overregulatlaii.  As 
I  wrote  before,  I  plan  to  discuss  your  par- 
ticular case  with  Senator  Oaylonl  Nelson  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Also,  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Xjabor  wUl 
benefit  from  this  type  of  Information. 

HJl.  8069.  the  Labor  ands^SW  Appropria- 
tion bill  that  recently  passed  the  Senate.  In- 
cluded several  amendments  affecting  ad- 
ministration of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Program.  For  example,  the  minimum 
penalty  for  lesser  violations  of  OBHA  stand- 
ards was  reduced  considerably  frran  a  $1,000 
per  violation  to  $50.00.  and  workplaces  with 
fewer  than  four  employees  were  exempted 
from  the  Act's  Jvirisdlctlon. 

Certainly,  the  Senate  Is  looking  very 
closely  at  overregulatlon  In  many  areas,  in- 
cluding OSHA.  One  of  the  most  oommon 
complaints  I  have  heard  about  the  safety  and 
health  program  Is  the  fact  that  it  sends  en- 
fej^ment  personnel  into  workplaces  to  band 
out  citations,  but  does  not  make  similar  per- 
sonnel avaUable  to  consult  with  employers 
like  yourself  on  how  they  can  improve  work- 
ing conditions.  This  also  was  partially  rem- 
edied under  the  terms  of  HJl.  8069  since 
additional  funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  consultant  positions  to 
help  employers  come  Into  compliance. 

Bill,  I  was  glad  you  took  the  time  to  epeVL 
your  particular  experience  with  OSHA  out  to 
me,  and  I  wUl  get  back  In  touch  as  soon  as  I 
hear  from  Senator  Nelson  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Otherwise,  I  hope  all  is  going 
well.  Maybe  you  could  hop  In  on©  of  those 
new  Chevettes  and  come  to  Washington  for  a 
good  long  visit.  Betty  and  I  would  love  it. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Dale  Bumpers. 


OCCTTPATIONAL  SaFIETY  AND 

Hkalth  Administbation, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  31,  197S. 
,Hon.  Dale  Bttmpers, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bumpers:  Secretary  John  T. 
Dunlop  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
letter  of  October  8,  1975,  and  its  enclosure 
from  your  constltuen-t,  Mr.  W.  J.  Dean. 

Mr.  Dean's  correspondence  in  regards  to 
the  expense  of  small  employers  In  bringing 
their  business  In  compliance  with  the  WU- 
liams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  has  been  reviewed.  The 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion's (OSHA)  Area  OflBce  In  Little  Rock, 
.Arkansas,  was  contacted  to  obtain  the  facts 
relative  to  this  situation.  The  following  in- 
formation is  provided. 

OSHA  records  reveal  no  insptection  of  a 
BUI  Dean  Chevrolet,  Inc.,  Conway,  Arkansas. 

Further  investigation  revealed  the  Arkan- 
sas Department  of  Labor,  under  their  State 
.authority,  made  a  consultation  visit  to  Bill 
Deau  Chevrolet,  Inc.,  in  May  1974,  and  made 
certain  recommendations. 

Your  constituent's  correspondence  is  most 
^^e!come  and  Is  a  means  of  clarifying  the 
public's  conception  of  OSHA.  If  I  may  be  Of 


any  further  assistance  to  yon  or  your  con- 
stituent, please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Bakbt  J.  'Whrb, 
Astociate  Assistant  Seentarp  fo^ 

Regional  Progranu. 

December  2,  1975. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dean, 
BfS  Dean  Chevrolet,  Inc., 
Conway,  Ark. 

Deab  Bn.L:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  De- 
partment of  LabcH-'B  reply  to  my  letter  of 
October  8  addressed  to  Secretary  Dunlop. 

Hie  reply  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense,  at  least  to  me.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Arkansas  Department  of  Labor  is  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  OSHA  in  Arkan- 
sas, so  the  fact  that  you  were  not  inspected 
by  federal  officials  Is  beside  the  point. 

Tlie  Labor  Department  needs  to  under- 
stand that  its  regtilatlons  and  req\ilrement8 
can  be  bturdensome  and  oppressive  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  even  if  they  are  admin- 
istered and  enforced  by  an  agency  of  the 
state. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  this  matter  with 
the  Lalior  Department.  In  order  that  I  may 
have  all  of  the  facts  available,  I  would  like 
to  find  out  from  you  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  visited  you,  when  they  came,  what 
they  said,  how  long  they  stayed,  and  what 
documents,  if  any,  they  left  wltii  you.  If  they 
left  any  papers,  I  would  like  to  see  copies 
of  -them. 

Oppressive  administration  of  federal  regu- 
latory statutes  is  one  of  my  major  concerns 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  these  facts  so  that  I  can  go  Into 
the  matter  f\u-ther  vrlth  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, not  just  for  yotir  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  public. 

Many  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Bill  Dean  Cheveolbt,  Inc., 
Conway,  Ark.,  Deceviber  16, 197S. 
Senator  Dale  Bumpebs, 
Senate  Ojfice  Building, 
WaAtngUm,  D.C. 

Dkab  Dale:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of 
December  2,  1975  on  OSHA,  the  two  visits  I 
have  had  were  both  Arkansas  Officials.  On 
the  first  visit,  there  was  no  written  report 
made.  However,  the  following  list  of  sugges- 
tions to  comply  with  wra«  copied  down  by 
me  during  the  visit.  I  am  sorrj-  I  do  not  re- 
call the  man's  name. 

1.  Bulletin  Board 

2.  No  smcrfcing  signs 

3.  Danger  signs 

4.  New  type  extension  cords 
Q.  Air  Hose  30  PSI 

6.  Explosion  proof  lights  (Body  Shop) 

7.  Paint  2  ft.  Square  (Red)  around  fire 
extinguishers 

8.  Fans  mounted  in  Roof  to  circulate  air  in 
shop 

9.  Respirators  for  painters 

10.  Spray  Booth  for  painting 

11.  Goggles  for  fovir  different  areas 

12.  Mark  all  exits  with  certain  size  signs 

13.  Grates  hinged  on  wash  bays 

14.  Gas  Buggy  to  remove  gas  from  tanks 

15.  Gloves  for  welding 

16.  PaiAt  yellow  all  containers  with  flam- 
mable liquids 

17.  Replace  all  heating  with  forced  air 
heating 

The  next  visit  was  May  1,  1974  after  most 
all  of  the  above  had  been  completed  and  the 
attached  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Hendrlx, 
State  Safety  Representatl^.  The  seven  (7) 
additional  things  listed  have  been  completed 
now  but  I  thought  some  c^  them  to  be  com- 
pletely unnecessary  from  a  safety  standpoint 
to  employees. 


Both  visits  were  approximately  1%  hours 
each.  The  first  visit  was  to  peip  us  under- 
stand aU  the  things  we  wmHA  have  to  do  to 
comply  with  OSHA  and  the  and  visit  was  to 
check  I'm  sure  to  see  whMt  had  l>een  done. 
No  warnings  ae  fines  were  ever  Issued.  I  was 
Just  told  that  every  business  must  comply, 
be  fined  or  closed.  I  assured  them  that  I 
would  make  every  effort  to  conq>ly. 

I  hope  this  is  the  Information  needed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Biu.  Dean. 

Guard  window  fan  blades  so  as  guard  will 
not  exceed  >^  in.  opening. 

Replace  end  plate  guard  on  spindle  end  of 
bench  grinder. 

Correct  plug-in  receptacles  with  rewired 
polarity  &  open  ground. 

Equip  hoist  hook  with  safety  latch. 

Identify  designated  exits  with  readily  visi- 
ble exit  signs. 

Provide  positive  grounds  for  portable 
power  tools. 

Provide  standard  handrails  (mld-rall)  for 
stairs  leading  to  overhead  storage  area. 

Januabt   21,    19'76. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dean, 
Bill  Dean  Chevrolet,  Inc., 
Main  and  Court  Streets, 
Conway,  Ark. 

Deab  Bnx:  Yotu-  letter  of  December  16 
contains  exactly  the  Information  that  I  need. 

The  administration  of  OSHA  can  be  bur- 
densome and  oppressive,  regardless  of  the 
identity  of  the  officials  who  are  carrying  it 
out,  and  the  ultimate  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  federal  government,  because  the 
law,  after  all,  expresses  a  federal  policy. 

I  am  enclosing  cc^les  of  letters  I  have 
written  to  the  Labor  Department  and  to 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

I  am  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  this  law  is  administered  in  a  practical 
manner,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
everyone  involved,  employers  and  employees. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  and  call  on  me 
if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D\i.E    Bumpers. 


Januakt   21,    1976. 
Hon.  Barey  J.  WHrrE. 

Associate  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Regional  Programs,  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Adininistration,  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Whtte:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
of  October  31,   1975,  responding  to  a  letter 
I  wrote  Secretary  Dunlop.  As  you  may  recall, 
our  correspondence  relates  to  OSHA  inspec- 
tion visits  to  Bill  Dean   Chevrolet,  Inc.,   in 
Conway,  Arkansas. 

Your  reply  to  my  inquiry  was  basically  to 
the  effect  that  records  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  reveal  no 
inspection  of  this  business.  Beyond  that,  your 
letter  regrettably  falls  to  demonstrate  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  that  OSHA  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  can  visit  upon 
small  businesses. 

OSHA  Is  administered  in  Arkansas  by  the 
state  Department  of  Labor,  and  it  was  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Department  that  visited 
Mr.  Dean.  The  fact  that  the  visits  and  com- 
ments were  made  by  state  officials.  Instead  of 
by  officials  of  the  federal  government,  is  Ir- 
relevant. The  point  Is  that  OSHA  can  be 
administered  in  a  burdensome  and  oppres- 
sive manner,  whether  the  administration  Is 
by  state  or  federal  employees.  State  em- 
ployees who  undertake  this  task,  of  course, 
are  simply  agents  of  the  federal  government, 
can-ying  out  federal  policy. 
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I  hope  that  your  administration  wUl  make 
every  effort  to  enforce  08HA  In  a  reaUatlc 
manner,  having  regard  to  the  special  dlffl- 
c\ilties  of  small  bualnesses.  I  make  this  ob- 
servation without  retreating  In  any  way 
from  the  salutary  goal  of  making  work  places 
as  safe  and  healthy  &s  possible. 

Your  continuing  attention  to  thi.-.  problem 
will  be  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  BvMPrjts. 

OcCUPATIfNAL  S.\FETY  AND 

Health  Administkation. 
Washington.  DC,  February  12.  1076. 
Hon.  Dalk  Bumpers. 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  21,  1976,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Barry  J.  White,  Associate  A-sslstant 
Secretary  for  Regional  Programs,  regarding 
your  dissatisfaction  with  our  reply  of  October 
31,  1975,  relating  to  Bill  Dean  Chevrolet,  Inc., 
in  Conway,  Arkansas. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  has  consistently 
demonstrated  an  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  OSHA  administration  and  enforce- 
ment can  visit  upon  small  businesses.  Con- 
gress, itself,  recognized  that  some  small 
businesses  might  find  it  financially  difficult 
to  bring  their  operations  Into  compliance 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
Therefore,  a  provision  was  Included  in  the 
Act  to  provide  low  interest  loans  to  small 
businesses,  enabling  them  to  make  the  neces- 
.sary  modlflcatlons.  These  loans  are  available 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

OSHA  m  administering  the  Act,  enforces 
safety  standards  that  consist  largely  of  e.s- 
tablLshed  Federal  and  national  con.sensus 
standard.s.  Industry  has  been  aware  of  the 
contents  of  these  standards  over  the  years. 
The  main  element  is  that  more  effective  en- 
forcement powers  are  contained  in  the  Act 
than  were  available  under  other  legislation. 
It  is  not  felt  that  OSHA  requiremento  resxilt 
in  overall  Increased  costs.  Instead,  these  re- 
quirements offer  potential  .savings  through 
reductions  of  Injuries  and  death  in  the 
workplace. 

OSHA  advocates  'voUuitary  compliance" 
wilh  our  -standards  prior  to  an  in.spectlon  by 
the  Compliance  Safety  and  Health  Officer 
iCSHO).  For  fiscal  year  (FY)  1976.  under 
authority  of  Section  7.(c)  (1)  of  the  Act.  the 
Secretary  has  allotted  thousands  of  dollars 
to  cover  only  the  cost  of  consultative  services 
for  tlie  State  of  Arkansas. 

OSHA  is  administered  in  Arkaii.^a-s  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor — OSHA.  Bill  Dean 
Chevrolet,  Inc.,  in  Conway,  Arkansas  wa.-s 
visited  in  May  of  1974  by  employees  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas  only  in  a  consulting  capa- 
city. Tliere  Is  no  record  of  an  OSHA  in.spec- 
tlon for  compliance,  Federal  or  State, 
throvigh  January  23,  1976. 

I  can  assure  you  that  OSHA  does  make 
every  effort  to  enforce  the  Act  in  a  realistic 
maiiner,  giving  regard  to  the  special  difficul- 
ties of  small  businesses. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  asslitance  to 
you    and/or    your   constituents,    please    feel 
free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Bert  M.  Ccncklin, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  small  busi- 
ness is  probably  the  most  important, 
most  maligned,  most  ignored,  yet  the 
most  controlled  segment  of  our  free  en- 
terpi'ise  system  today.  Through  inadvert- 
ance,  paperwork,  and  the  bureaucracy. 
Government  interferes  and  precisely 
hinders  the  competitive  spirit  of  these 
small  firms. 

For  200  years,  small  business  has  been 


the  backbone  of  our  economic  system, 
but  I  fear  today  in  our  zest  to  rid  our- 
selves of  monopolistic  big  business  and 
the  anticompetitive  characteristics  of  it, 
we  have  done  great  harm  to  smalHjusl- 
ness.  It  would  appear  that  the  zest  with 
which  Congress,  and  the  bureaucracy, 
have  pointed  at  big  business  has  unfor- 
tunately resulted  in  rtiles  and  regula- 
tions, a  multitude  of  them  which  fall 
directly  on  small  business.  Many  small 
businesses  are  squashed  because  some 
bureaucrat  neglected  to  look  before  he 
put  his  foot  down.  The  result  Is  that  we 
are  beginning  to  stifle  one  of  the  most 
important  segments  of  our  economic 
health. 

Government  impo.sition  of  socially  de- 
sirable requirements  on  business  appeai-s 
to  be  an  inexpensive  way  of  achieving 
national  objectives;  it  costs  the  Govern- 
ment nothing  and  therefore  is  no  burden 
on  the  taxpayers.  But  the  public  does 
not  escape  paying  the  cost.  In  1972.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  churned  out  10  billion 
.sheets  of  forms,  amounting  to  4'^  million 
cubic  feet.  By  one  estimate,  the  cost  is 
$18  billion  a  year  to  generate,  print,  and 
store  these  forms  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, and  another  $18  billion  by  busi- 
nesses to  fill  them  out.  At  least  business- 
men can  take  some  solace  in  the  fact 
that  it  costs  the  Government  as  much 
to  send  out  a  blank  form  as  it  costs  the 
businessman  to  generate  the  information, 
fill  it  in,  and  send  it  back.  Of  course,  the 
question  Ls,  who  pays  the  Government's 
share.  Tlie  answer — the  consumer  who 
gets  taxed  and  al.so  chargeu  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  tlie  business. 

The  Constitution  gives  each  of  us  a 
guarantee  to  the  sacred  right  of  due 
process.  If  I  wanted  to  enter  your  home 
without  your  permission,  I  would  have 
to  show  "probable  cau.se"  before  a  magis- 
trate. Only  then  would  I  be  allowed  to 
enter. 

However,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Healtli  Agency  has  "no  knock"  power 
to  enter  the  premises  of  any  business  in 
the  United  States  witliout  a  warrant  or 
prior  announcement  and  search  for  vio- 
lations. Sucli  regulations  are  but  a  small 
factor  in  the  regulatory  tangle  which  is 
strangling  small  business  today.  In  light 
of  this  uncooperative  situation,  the  Su- 
preme Coui't  recognized  this  injustice  in 
our  governmental  and  judicial  systems. 
Recently,  'through  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  barred  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  administrators 
from  conducting  warrantless  inspections 
of  businesses.  In  its  ruling,  the  Court 
indicated  a  belief  that  Congress  intended 
to  authorize  OSHA  inspectors  only  when 
made  by  a  search  warrant  issued  by  a 
U.S.  magistrate  or  other  judicial  officer 
under  "probable  cause  '  standards  appro- 
priate to  administrative  searches. 

Government  power  to  control  and  In- 
fluence the  decisions  of  business  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  many  small 
business  firms.  There  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment that  Washington  is  snatching 
much  of  the  vital  decisionmaking  power 
from  businessmen  and  businesswomen 
and  handing  it  over  to  a  growing  Federal 
bureaucracy.  These  businessmen  want  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  posposed  and  adopted. 


improved  in  a  way  that  will  take  suffi- 
cient account  of  their  own  problems  in 
the  operation  of  their  businesses.  If  not 
done  in  this  manner,  their  attitude  Is 
unanimously  clear — get  off  our  backs. 
To  partially  reduce  or  offset  this  matter 
of  overregulation.  during  the  last  sfc«;- 
sion  of  Congress,  I  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  holding  a  series  of  hearings  in 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee.  Numerous 
witnesses,  representing  evei-y  form  of 
small  business  and  farming  appeared.  In 
describing  their  future  economic  pros- 
pects, it  became  apparent  that  overreg- 
ulation and  papei-work,  rather  than  the 
effects  of  the  then  economic  recession  af- 
fected them  most. 

A  large  corporation,  big  business.  In 
today's  rhetoric,  has  Uie  ability  to  hire 
health  and  safety  consultants  and  retain 
attorneys  to  restrain  the  power  of  these 
regulations.  The  cost  of  this  high-pow- 
ered, expensive  advice  Is  passed  on  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer.  The  small  busi- 
nessman or  businesswoman  is  forced  to 
bear  this  burden  themselves,  or,  merge 
with  a  larger  company,  or,  the  ultimate 
step,  shut  down.  Thus,  unemployment, 
less  competition,  and  higher  prices. 
There  is  a  small  plant  in  east  Tennessee 
which  employs  perhaps  a  dozen  peo- 
ple, including  the  owner,  who  works 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  employees. 
The  operation  is  a  dusty  one,  and  the 
owner  installed  an  18-inch  fan  In  the 
comer  to  pull  out  the  dust.  Along  came 
the  OSHA  inspector.  He  told  the  owner 
he  had  to  pull  the  fan  out.  "OK,"  said  the 
owner,  "what  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  "I 
want  a  15-inch  fan  installed,"  the  in- 
spector said.  "That  does  not  make  sense,"* 
said  the  owner.  "It  will  not  do  as  good 
a  job  as  the  18-inch  fan."  Said  the  In- 
spector, "I  do  not  care,  the  book  says  15 
inches  and  that  is  what  it  Is  going  to  be, 
or  I  am  going  to  shut  you  down."  The 
examples  are  numerous,  too  numerous. 

Have  you  seen  the  ad  for  the  Har- 
vard Classics  series?  It  says  15  minutes 
a  day  of  study  would  expose  you  to  a 
whole  college  education — a  whole  college 
education  on  a  5 -foot  shelf  of  books. 
Well,  in  the  first  2  years,  OSHA  has 
pa.ssed  regulations  that  fill  a  17-foot  shelf 
of  books.  How  many  people  can  possibly 
know  evei-y thing  contained  In  those 
regulations? 

If  that  is  not  enough  for  you,  there  is 
always  the  paperwork  burden.  As  the 
bureaucracy  grew,  so  did  the  statutory 
forms  they  requh-e  for  all  business.  Big 
business  has  auditors,  computers,  and  ex- 
pert councils  to  bear  the  paperwork 
burden.  I  was  recently  sworn  In  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Paperwork  Com- 
mission, a  congressionally  designed  group 
to  study  the  paperwork  burden.  I  was  a 
little  bit  astonished  at  the  first  informal 
meeting  we  had  because  I  was  presented 
with  a  guide  book  which  was  3  Inches 
thick  and  contained  himdreds  of  pages 
of  paper.  It  has  been  estimated  that  small 
business  alone  has  to  spend  130  million 
man-hours  a  year  filling  out  Government 
paperwork. 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  Fed- 
eral paperwork  adds  over  $50  billion  a 
year  to  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  all  of 
which  Ls  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  you 
do  a  little  quick  arithmetic,  that  Is  cost- 
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Ing  every  man,  w(xnan,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  $227  a  year. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  business  Is 
still  classified  as  small  business,  and  S3 
percent  of  the  people  work  there.  Yet  we 
are  tolerating  a  circumstance  in  which 
the  politician  in  Washington  stands  up 
in  the  House  or  Senate  and  the  largest 
part  of  the  debate  Is  blast  after  blast  at 
the  major  corporate  enterprises  of  this 
country.  So,  we  pass  more  laws,  create 
more  agencies,  more  regulati(»is,  more 
bureaucracy,  more  redtape,  enhance  and 
raise  taxes.  And  what  happens?  We  do 
not  seem  to  harm  Exxon,  or  IBM,  or 
General  Motors.  They  can  cope.  You  pay 
the  price,  but  they  can  cope.  The  people 
who  are  getting  damaged,  the  iieople  who 
are  being  put  out  of  business,  the  people 
who  are  forced  to  merge  with  major  en- 
terprises, are  the  small  businesses.  It  is 
just  wrong. 

A  Select  Comittee  on  Small  Business 
report  after  several  hearings  concluded 
that  "the  cost  of  Government  paperwork 
may  make  the  difference  between  a  pi-oflt 
and  a  loss."  To  the  small  businessman, 
dealing  with  the  bureaucracy  costs  far 
more  than  just  time  or  money.  Its  total 
costs  also  Involve  frustrations,  aggrava- 
tions, and  loss  of  independence. 

Inflation  can  also  cause  problems  for 
.^mall  firms.  A  number  of  Federal  and 
State  statutes  have  dollar  cut-off  points 
which  were  designed  to  protect  the 
smaller  firm  from  having  to  comply  with 
the  standards  Imposed  by  the  act.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  for  example,  was 
passed  In  1931.  Its  provisions  specify  that 
certain  wage  levels,  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  must  be  paid  to 
construction  workers  engaged  tn  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  minimum  contract 
size  to  which  the  act  would  apply  was 
$2,000  in  1931,  and  $2,000  It  remains  to- 
day. In  1931,  the  $2,000  limit  protected 
a  fair  number  of  small  contractors  from 
the  inteiTial  disruptions  and  paperwork 
requirements  of  the  act,  but  at  today's 
construction  prices,  $2,000  is  a  negligibly 
small  amount,  and  protects  no  one. 

Today,  we  are  putting  a  heavier  and 
heavier  load  on  small  business.  We  are 
so  upside  down  sometimes  on  how  we 
want  to  solve  problems  in  this  country. 
At  this  moment,  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment problem.  What  is  the  Federal  ans- 
wer? Public  service  jobs,  putting  people 
to  work  for  6  months  and  then  turning 
them  back  out  on  the  street  without  ac- 
quiring any  skills  which  can  be  utilized 
for  a  lifetime  of  employment.  The  price 
tag.  about  $8  billion. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  doing  to  our- 
selves? Can  v.'e  not  see  the  forest  from 
Uie  tx-ees?  We  are  destroying  the  one  sec- 
tor of  our  society  which  has  given  us  the 
jnost  jobs,  our  economic  base,  our  com- 
petitive spirit,  and  our  most  compassiCHi- 
ate  human  to  human  contact.  Is  it  not 
time  we  began  working  from  the 
strengths  of  our  system  rather  than  per- 
petuating our'mistakes?  Is  It  not  time  we 
began  looking  not  only  at  the  human 
question,  but  put  human  beings  and  our 
economic  well  being  together  to  work 
for  each  other? 

There  is  certainly  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  growing  abuse  of  power  which  liM 


stifled  small  business,  competition,  jobs, 
iTn»r<y5?4^  IHices.  We  can  work  through 
the  system  which  has  sustained  us  for 
so  long. 

Two  measures  which  I  have  introduced 
I  think  can  help,  and  they  both  work 
through  the  system,  and  they  are  both 
aimed  at  small  business.  The  first  mea- 
sure allows  small  business  to  hire  as 
many  as  seven  new  employees  a  year 
through  a  tax  credit  of  as  much  as  14.9 
percent  of  each  employee's  wage.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  measure  would 
result  In  1.2  million  new  jobs  in  1  year. 
That  will  take  a  hunk  out  of  the  unem- 
plojmaent  roles,  the  welfare  payments, 
and  so  on. 

The  second  measure  is  to  increase  the 
small  business  surtax  exemption  to 
$100,000.  This  not  only  could  help  create 
720,000  new  jobs,  but  could  also  increase 
real  wages  and  salaries  by  $109  blUion. 

Only  two  examples,  but  ones  which 
take  our  economic,  and  human,  back- 
bone into  account.  Other  things  can  be 
done.  But  the  main  thing  we  must  do  Is 
to  halt  the  continued,  creeping  cancer  of 
reg\Uation  and  bureaucracy.  Regula- 
tions have  their  place,  but  when  regula- 
tion becomes  imcontroUed  power,  and  is 
used,  as  it  is  being  used  today,  against 
the  small  business  and  the  individual,  it 
is  time  to  cry  halt. 

The  right  to  compete  is  a  necessity  in 
my  way  of  thinking.  Competition  brings 
harder  work,  better  prices,  more  jobs. 
We  must  restore  the  abihty  of  small 
business  to  compete.  Until  that  Is  done, 
we  can  expect  to  see  continued  infiation, 
less  production  and  more  difficulties. 

Small  business  is  our  backbone.  It  Is 
bent  almost  to  the  breaking  point  today. 
We  can't  allow  it  to  happen.  Congress  is 
finally  waking  up  to  the  problem.  It  is 
not  too  late.  But  it  is  going  to  take  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to 
see  that  small  business  again  is  allowed 
to  be  small  business,  the  economic  back- 
bone of  our  Nation. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
colloquy  to  explore  the  very  pressing 
Issue  of  how  government  regulation  af- 
fects small  business.  I 

I  would  like  to  address  my  brier^om- 
ments  to  one  psu-tlcular  aspect  of  this 
monumentEil  problem,  that  Is,  the  stran- 
gulation of  small  business  by  the  onerous 
paperwork  burden  being  placed  on  it  by 
niunerous  agencies  of  the  Flederal  Gov- 
ernment. There  appears  to  be  no  present 
restraints  imposed  on  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  are  sufficient  to  control 
the  cancerous  growth  of  Federal  report- 
ing requirements. 

The  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  have  uncovered  as- 
tounding statistics  regarding  the  waste- 
ful consumption  of  time,  money,  and 
manpower  by  individuals,  businesses,  and 
Government  employees  due  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  Federally  required  forms. 

Undoubtedly,  certain  Information  is 
essential  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
legislate  effectively  and  make  well- 
founded  policy  decisions.  However,  It  is 
uniformly  agreed  that  many  of  these 


forms  are  xmnecessary,  repetitive,  or  of 
only  marginal  value  and  may  be  elimi- 
nated or  streamlined,  thus  saving  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  Gtovermnent  itself 
billions  of  dollars  and  man-hours. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  18  of  last 
year,  my  distinguished  Colleague  from 
Texas,  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2814,  the  proposed  Federal 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  Long -Bent- 
sen  bill  is  to  award  all  taxpayers  an  in- 
come tax  credit — not  merely  a  deduction, 
but  a  refundable  credit — ^for  each  item 
of  information  on  any  form  or  document 
which  the  taxpayer  li  required  to  file 
with  any  Federal  agency. 

As  I  attempted  to  do  when  I  introduced 
this  bill  with  Senator  Be^sen  some 
weeks  ago,  I  wish  to  dispel  any  thoughts 
that  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  deny 
the  Federal  Government  the  data  it  truly 
requires  to  legislate,  regulate,  and  govern 
effectively.  Many  Federal  rep)orting  re- 
quirements are  unquestionably  neces- 
sary. However,  many  required  forms 
could  be  eliminated  or  at  least  stream- 
lined or  simplified. 

Furthermore,  a  more  efficient  use  of 
information  gathering  pools  by  Federal 
agencies  might  discourage  unnecessary 
dupUcation  of  effort,  with  the  stipulation 
that  such  information  pools  be  limited  in 
such  a  way  so  as  to  avoid  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Or^'ellian  "big  brother"  sys- 
tem. 

This  bill  will  serve  as  an  impetus  to 
break  the  bureauciatic  lethargy  toward 
eliminating  certain  worthless  required 
forms.  Such  inaction  many  times  stems 
not  from  any  bad  motives  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  agency,  but  merely  from 
bureaucratic  inertia  and  insensitivlty. 

ObAiously,  such  a  tax  credit  would 
have  a  considerable  impact  on  the  Fed- 
er&l  budget,  thus  discouraging  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  countless  Federal  forms 
to  be  filed  by  businessmen  and  individ- 
uals wittiout  ample  justification  for  the 
necessity  of  this  information. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  some  of 
the  outrageous  examples  of  the  paper- 
work burden  which  have  been  revealed 
by  the  Federal  Paperwork  Commission 
in  recent  months : 

A  company  with  40,000  employees 
maintains  about  125  file  drawers  of  rec- 
ords to  meet  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments. 

A  company  operating  three  small  TV 
stations  filed  45  poimds  of  forms  for  a 
license  renewal  application. 

A  radio  station  in  New  Hampshire  paid 
$26  in  postage  to  mail  an  application  to 
Washington. 

A  Philadelphia  utility  preparing  to 
build  a  plant  needed  24  different  kinds 
of  approval  from  5  Federal  agencies,  5 
State  agencies,  2  townships  and  a  re- 
gional commission. 

Government  redt-ape  keeps  more  than 
100,000  Federal  workers  busy  writing,  re- 
viewing and  enforcing  r^ulations. 

A  tire  and  rubber  company  spent  $30 
million  in  1974  to  meet  various  State  and 
Federal  regulations — enough  money  to 
pay  annual  salaries  of  3,400  employees. 

A  big  oil  company  files  409  r^x>rts  to 
45  different  Federal  agencies,  excluding 
tax  i-eports. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President. 
one  of  those  reports  ran  aboUt^  430,000 
pages,  and  so  it  goes.  \ 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government  is- 
sues a  2-mlle  high  stack  of  quaV^erj/ 
wage  report  forms. 

Harvard  University  employs  26  people 
full  time  to  complete  paperwork  at  a 
manpower  cost  of  $300,000. 

A  big  aluminum  company  filed  10,000 
reports  in  1974;  primarily  for  the  Federal 
Government,  including  3,500  ta.x  returns, 
at  a  cost  of  $5  million. 

A  typical  small  business  with  gross  in- 
come under  $30,000  is  required  to  file  52 
tax  forms. 

The  State  of  Maryland  refused  a  $60,- 
000  HEW  grant  for  a  consumer  education 
program  because  costs  of  completing 
forms  would  approximate  75  percent  of 
the  gi-ant. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  on 
hand  989,224  cubic  feet  of  records,  in- 
cluding an  increase  of  64,631  cubic  feet 
or  almost  36,500  file  drawers  in  the  last 
year.  The  Department  spends  $150  mil- 
lion yearly  on  forms,  reports,  and  sup- 
porting systems. 

A  New  York  City  bank  spends  $3  mil- 
lion to  $5  million  annually  to  comply  with 
financial  disclosure  reg}jlatlons. 

Another  big  oil  company  spends  $17 
miUion  and  475  man-years  annually  for 
filing  reports  to  the  Federal  Government 
excluding  all  tax  reporting. 

A  stack  of  all  Census  Bureau  forms 
measures  6  feet. 

I  submit  that  a  twofold  benefit  would 
be  reaped  by  the  elimination  of  much  of 
such  Federal  paperwork. 

First,  billions  of  Federal  dollars  would 
be  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  required  forms  by  enabling  Federal 
employees  to  devote  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  more  productive  work. 

Second,  the  reduction  of  Federal  pa- 
pei-work  would  relieve  small  businesses 
of  the  extraordinaiT  costs  and  diversion 
of  effort  that  accompany  the  present  bu- 
reaucratic requirements.  Our  efforts 
should  be  primarily  directed  at  encour- 
aging small  business,  not  smothering  it 
with  paperwork. 

The  Long-Bentsen  paperwork  tax 
credit  would  work  as  follows: 

For  any  form  or  similar  document  tliat 
an  individual  is  required  to  file  or  an- 
swer, he  would  be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit 
of  10  cents  per  item  of  information  or 
inquii'y.  but  not  less  than  $1  per  form. 
A  20-question  form  would  entitle  him  to 
a  $2  credit,  and  so  forth. 

For  any  form  or  similar  document  tliat 
a  corporation,  other  than  a  "small  busi- 
ness," is  required  to  file,  the  stakes  would 
double:  20  cents  a  question,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  $2  per  form. 

For  any  form  or  similar  submission 
required  of  a  "small  business,"  the  credit 
would  be  30  cents  per  question  with  a  $3 
minimum  per  form. 

State  and  local  governmental  units 
would  operate  under  the  20  cents  per 
question,  $2  minimum  standard,  and 
since  they  do  not  pay  taxes,  would  be 
able  to  claim  their  credit  in  the  form  of 
p.n  increased  payment  under  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program  now  in  the  law. 
Nonprofit  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions, as  defined  under  section  501'c»  (3) 


of  the  Tax  Code,  would  also  receive  the 
20  cents  per  question,  $2  minimum  pay- 
ment directly  from  the  Treasury. 

As  to  the  revenue  impact,  I  have  no 
firm  estimate.  Neither  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Paperwork,  nor  the  OflSce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  nor  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  was  able  to  give 
us  an  easy  estimate.  That  is  something 
the  agency  reports  on  the  bill  will  have 
to  address. 

But,  my  guess  is  that  if  no  forms  or 
simUar  documents  of  inquiry  are  ex- 
empted, and  if  their  numbers  are  not 
reduced,  the  impact  could  run  some- 
where between  $20  and  $40  billion.  This 
guess  comes  from  the  finding  in  1973  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee  that 
Americans  fill  out  about  50  forms  per 
capita  per  year — a  total  of  more  than  10 
million  forms. 

That  is  how  incredibly  big  the  problem 
is,  Mr.  President.  That  is  how  imperative 
it  has  become  for  us  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  self-aggrandizing  monster 
which  we  call  Federal  paperwork.  Un- 
less we  beat  it  back,  it  will  choke  the 
very  life  from  our  people  and  our 
economy. 

With  so  large  a  revenue  impact  a  pros- 
pect, the  question  arises  as  to  what  Fed- 
eral forms  or  other  types  of  inquiry 
should  be  exempted  from  the  tax  credits 
and  direct  payments  of  the  Long-Bent- 
sen  bill.  The  bill  as  introduced  provides 
for  no  exceptions  at  aU. 

As  a  result  oi  hearings  and  studies 
and  recommendauons  from  the  admin- 
istration and  from  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  Senale,  there  may  well  be 
some  exclusions  andVxceptions.  But  this 
bill  does  not  presumeHhat  there  should 
be  any,  and  it  will  be  thBvSenator's  view 
that  there  .'ihould  possibly  otJione  what- 
ever. 

One  thing  which  might  be  done  to 
lighten  the  impact  in  the  early  days  of 
the  new  law  would  be  to  phase  it  in  over 
a  period  of  time,  perhaps  3  years.  In  the 
first  year,  the  taxpayer  might  get  one- 
third  of  the  full  paperwork  tax  credit. 
The  second  year,  he  would  get  two-thirds 
of  it.  And  finally  in  the  third  year,  and 
thereafter,  he  would  get  the  full  amount 
envisioned  by  S.  2814. 

Such  a  phase-in  period  would  give  the 
Government  an  opportunity  to  cut  out, 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  many  billions  of 
forms  which  would  otherwise  entitle  the 
taxpayers  to  income  tax  credits. 

But  over  the  long  haul,  Mr.  President, 
the  basic  premise  should  be  that  if  the 
information  is  worth  having,  the  bu- 
reaucracy should  be  willing  to  pay  $1,  $2, 
or  $3  for  it.  If  it  is  not  worth  that  much, 
then  the  taxpayer  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  providing  it. 

It  should  be  empliasized  tliat  this  bill 
does  not  preempt  in  any  way  the  studies 
and  recommendations  forthcoming  from 
tlie  newly  formed  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Thoma.s  McIntyre,  is  al- 
ready doing  a  fine  job  as  Cochairman  of 
the  Commis.<ion.  and  I  kvow  that  we 
."-hall  be  able  to  roi:nt  on  his  coopera- 
tion and  a.ssistance  in  .scivnr;  the  paper- 
work burden  for  once  and  tor  all. 

This  bill  merely  provides  a  workable 
incentive  for  a  cutback  in  the  avalanche 


of  Federal  paperwork  and  redtiH?e.  Thus, 
a  laudable  c(«nmon  goal  is  shared  with 
the  Commifislon  which  Is  attempting  to 
formulate  ways  by  which  to  minimize 
Federal  reporting  burdens  while  still  al- 
lowing the  Government  to  obtain  the  es- 
sential information  needed  to  conduct  its 
business. 

Now,  I  might  mention  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  this  bill 
has  been  referred,  has  asked  for  agency 
reports  from  the  Ford  administration. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  taxpayers,  and 
possibly  to  various  and  sundry  Presi- ' 
dential  aspirants,  what  position  the  ad- 
ministration takes  on  this  approach  to 
solving  the  paperwork  problem. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  contacting  and  attempting  to  ac- 
tivate the  interest  and  support  or  over 
600  small  business  associations  around 
the  country  in  hopes  of  moving  S.  2814 
toward  enactment  diuring  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
small  business  community,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.-  consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
S.  2814,  the  Federal  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act.  be  reported  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2814 

Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Rcinescntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  pan  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 33  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  34.  Expense  op  Piling  Federal  Forms. 

•  ( a )  General  Ritle. — There  Is  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  t«x  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year  for  each  item  of  in- 
formation or  Inquiry  on  any  form  or  docu- 
ment whicli  the  taxpayer  is  required  by 
Federal  law  to  file  with  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  agency  or  establishment 
thereof  during  such  taxable  year,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  Government  furnishes 
a  specific  form  to  the  taxpayer  to  transmit 
such  item,  the  amount  of: 

■■|  1 )  10  cents  for  each  such  item,  but  not 
less  than  $1  for  each  form  or  document,  in 
the  ca.se  of  an  individual, 

"(2)  20  cents  for  each  such  item,  but  not 
less  than  $2  for  each  form  or  document.  In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  (other  than  a  small 
business,  or  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)),  and 

"(3)  30  cents  for  each  such  item,  but  not 
less  than  $3  for  each  form  or  document,  in 
the  case  of  a  small  business. 

•'(b)  Definition  op  Small  Business. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'small 
business"  means  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  (as  defined  in  section  1371(b)), 
or  a  small  business  concern  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration under  section  3  of  the  Small 
Buslnps.s  .Act  1 15  U.S.C.  632). 

"(CI     APPMtATlON     WrTH    OTHER     CREDITS. — 

In  determining  the  credits  allowed  under— 

"(1)  .section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit  I . 

■•(2)  .sec;. on  37  .relating  to  retirement  1".- 
comei . 

••(3)  j^ectlon  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property), 

"(4)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
v.ork  incentive  programs). 
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"(6)  secUon  41  (relating  to  GontrlbuiitHis 
to  candidates  for  public  oiflm) . 

"(6)  secUoa  42  (reUtlDg  to  credit  tor 
personal  exemptions) .  and 

"(7)  section  44  (relating  to  purchase  of 
new  principal  residence), 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  (be- 
fore any  other  reductions  except  the  reduc- 
tion allowed  under  secUon  43)  be  redUced 
i,v  the  credit  aUowed  by  this  section.", 

"(b)  Section  6401(b)  of  eucb  Code  (relat- 
ing to  excess  credits)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "wages),"  the  follow- 
iiig:  "34  (relating  to  expenses  of  filing  Ped- 
ei-al  forms).";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  31,  39,  and  43" 
atid  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  34, 
39,  and  43". 

(c)  SecUon  6012(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
■..g  to  persons  required  to  make  returns  of 
income)  is  amended  by — 

(1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5), 

(2)  inserting  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph 
(6)  the  following  new  paragn^di: 

"(7)  every  individual,  corporation,  and 
small  btisiness  claiming  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  34;".  (d)  Section  6201(a)  (4)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  assessment  authority)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Erroneous  credit  under  section  34,  39, 
or  43. — ^If  on  any  return  or  claim  for  refund 
of  income  taxes  under  subtitle  A  there  Is  an 
overstatement  of  the  credit  allowable  by  sec- 
tion 34  (relating  to  the  expense  of  filing 
Federal  forms),  section  39  (rtiatlng  to  cer- 
tain uses  of  gasoline,  special  fuels,  and  lubri- 
cating oil) ,  or  section  43  (relating  to  earned 
Income) ,  the  amount  so  overstated  which  is 
allowed  against  the  tax  shown  on  the  return 
or  which  is  allowed  as  a  credit  or  refund 
may  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a 
mathematical  error  appearing  upon  the 
return.". 

(e)  Section  56(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  imposition  of  minimum  tax)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (11),  (ill). 
(Iv),  (V).  (vi).  and  (vU)  as  clauses  (Ul). 
(iv).  (v).  (vl),  (vil),  and  (vUi),  reqwctlvely. 
nnd  inserting  immediately  after  clatise  (i) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  section  34  (relating  to  credit  for  ex- 
pen.se  of  filing  Federal  forms) .". 

(f)  Section  66(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  carryovers)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(F»,  by  striking  out  "exceed"  at  the  end  of 
f^ubparagri^h  (O),  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (G)  the  following  new  subpara- 
t,Taph : 

"(H)  section  34  (relating  to  credit  for  ex- 
pense of  filing  Federal  forms),  exceed". 

(g)  Section  6096(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  designation  of  income  tax  payments 
to  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "34,"  after  "33,". 

(h)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  inserting  Inmiediately 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  33  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  34.  Expense  of  filing  Federal  forms.". 

(I)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ajiply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  July  4, 
19761  with  respect  to  forms  required  by  law 
to  be  filed  after  such  date. 

Sec.  2.  Subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistancb  Act  of  1972  is 
ftmendcd  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
•  Sec.  145.  ExPKNSE  OP  Filing  Federal  Forms. 

"(r(  General  Rule. — The  Secretary  shall 
piij  to  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government, 
npoti  application  by  such  unit,  the  amount 
c>r  20  cents  for  each  Item  of  information  on 
uny  form  or  document  whieh  such  unit  is 
recinircd   by   Federal   law   to  file   with   the 


United  States  Government  or  any  agNicy  or 
establishment  thereof  during  a  particular 
flecal  year,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
Oovanment  furnishes  a  specific  fonn  to  the 
unit  to  transmit  the  required  Information, 
but  not  less  than  92  for  each  form  or  docu- 
ment. 

"(b)  Appropriations. — ^There  are  Buth<»- 
ized  to  be  i4q>ropriated  such  svmis  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
determine  the  amoimt  of  tax  credit  under 
section  34  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  or  direct  payment  under  section  146  of 
the  State  and  liocal  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972  to  which  a  taxpayer  or  a  State  or  local 
unit  of  government  Is  entitled  for  each  form 
or  document  issued  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  any  agency  or  establishment 
tbereof .  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
notify  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  or 
establishment  of  such  amount,  and  the  head 
of  such  agency  or  establishment  shall  cause 
that  amount  to  be  printed  on  each  form  <x 
document  Issued  by  the  agency  or  establish- 
ment. If  the  Federal  agency  or  establishment 
does  not  furnish  a  specific  form  to  the  tax- 
payer or  State  or  local  unit  of  government, 
the  head  at  such  agency  or  establishment 
shall  catise  the  estimated  amount  of  tax 
credit  or  direct  payment  to  be  included  In 
Ite  request  tar  any  Information. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  each  organization  described  in 
section  601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  Code,  upon  appUca- 
tlon  made  by  such  organization  would  be  en- 
titled for  the  taxable  year  under  section  34 
(a)  of  such  Code  but  for  the  matter  in  pa- 
rentiieses  In  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  any  payment  made  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refund  of 
an  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964. 

GOVERNMENT    INFRINGEMENT    ON    SMALL 

BnsnTEss 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over  the  past  several 
decades,  each  of  us  has  come  into  con- 
f  rointation  with  the  growing  ijifiuence  of 
government  regulation  on  our  lives.  It  is 
noted  at  all  levels  of  government — local, 
State,  and  Federal — and  some  of  it  is  so 
latent  that  we  do  not  even  know  it  exists. 

Pursuing  some  Orwellian  concept  of 
"big  brother,"  government  would  protect 
us  from  any  evil  which  might  threaten  a 
safe,  secure,  orderly  way  of  life.  And  in 
its  longing  to  protect  us  from  all  enanies, 
government  and  its  pervasive  regulation 
has  become  an  enemy  in  Itself. 

Certainly,  the  Constitution  provide.s 
prosperity  forgone — the  regulation  of 
"rights,"  but  in  its  attempt  to  protect  us 
from  ourselves,  what  were  to  be  "rights" 
have  lost  their  sighificance. 

Today  we  are  considering  one  area  of 
government  intrusion  which  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  the  cost  we  pay  for 
regulation — a-eost  that  is  measured  both 
in  terms  of  freedoms  lost  and  financial 
prosperity  forgone — the  regulation  of 
small  businesses. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  has 
63,444  persons  in  regulatory  functions 
and  is  turning  out  paperwork  for  small 
businesses  at  a  rate  of  10  billion  sheets 
a  year,  or  approximately  10  forms  for 
evex-y  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  this  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $20  billion  a  year  for  the 
Government  to  print,  distribute  and  store 


all  of  these  forms.  It  is  further  esUmatsd 
that  It  costs  the  small  businessman  ttie 
same  amoimt  to  fill  put  these  forms. 

The  really  striking  fact  of  all  of  this  Is 
that  the  cost  must  be  paid  by  the  same 
person,  the  consumer/taxpayer,  who  in- 
cidentally does  not  ask  for  this  service. 

The  cost,  then,  of  Just  the  paperwork 
to  tlie  consumer/taxpayer  is  $40  bUlion 
a  year ;  but  this  is  not  ttie  only  cost  that 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  consimier/tax- 
payer.  There  is  also  the  cost  of  unneces- 
sary rules  and  regulaticms.  These  costs 
are  also  passed  through.  This  cost  can 
only  be  estimated,  but  this  estimate  is 
staggeiing.  Wasteful  regulatory  policies 
have  been  calculated  by  the  administra- 
tion at  $130  biUion.  or  approximately 
$2,000  per  American  family. 

Not  to  ignore  this  cost  in  the  purchase 
of  products  or  the  pajrment  of  taxes,  but 
it  is  also  important  to  note  the  negative 
effect  of  regulation  on  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  country.  This  is  the  busi- 
ness community  that  placed  this  country 
in  its  preeminent  position  among  na- 
tions, both  past  and  present 

Small  businesses,  where  most  people 
work  and  through  which  a  substantial 
psirt  of  all  products  are  produced,  are  now 
being  placed  in  the  position  of  making 
hard  decisions  with  which  they  have 
never  before  been  confronted-  These  are 
not  decisions  concerning  new  markets, 
equipment  or  expanded  labor  forces,  but 
the  decision,  because  of  Government  reg- 
ulations, whether  to  close  up  or  merge 
with  an  existing  large  industry.  Both  of 
these  alternatives  are  repugnant,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  caused  by  the 
Government. 

What  does  Government  regulation 
look  like  to  the  small  businessmen  in 
terms  of  man  hours  and  money? 

A  one-man  business  uses  over  100 
hours  of  work  time  each  year  in  ctHnply- 
ing  with  Federal  reporting  requirements. 
A  small  store  with  an  annual  gross  in- 
come of  less  than  $30,000  is  required  to 
file  52  tax  forms  in  just  1  year,  and  a  firm 
with  not  more  than  60  employees  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  70  to  80  tax  forms  in 
lyear. 

Besides  the  tax  reporting  burden,  all 
small  businesses  combined  are  spending 
130.5  million  man-hours  each  year  fill- 
ing out  reports. 

There  are  six  regulatorj'  agencies  alone 
that  directly  control  over  $120  billion  in 
commerce  each  year.  They  are  the  Inter- 
state CcMumerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  Securities^  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal  Kuiri- 
time  Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  \ 

Outrageous  examples  of  inefBci^nt 
techniques  and  interference  proliferate 
from  these  agencies.  Along  a  north-south 
interstate  route  of  approximately  1,000 
miles,  it  has  been  found  that  many 
trucks  are  hauling  ^ mpty  trailers  even 
though  shippers  at  both  ends  are  in  dire 
need  of  transportation.  The  reason  for 
these  empty  trailers  is  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

Regulations  create  such  oddities  as 
nonregulated  airhnes  being  able  to 
charge  haif  the  cost  of  a  ticket  on  a  regu- 
lated airline,  and  small  television  broad- 
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casters  submitting'  45  pounds  of  paper 
In  an  application  for  Ijfeense  renewal. 

These  exposures  are  not  aberrations  In 
isolated  situations  but  are  the  result  of 
increasing  Interest  by  the  businef;s  coni- 
niunlty  and  some  In  Oovemni'ent  as  to 
the  effect  of  Governm'»nt  regulation  Aii- 
alysi.s  is-  proliicraLing  in  all  areas  of  regu- 
latory activity,  Includlnii  ai-ei'.s  which 
most  recently  h.ive  comf  under  Govern- 
ment control,  such  as  work  safety  and 
the  environment. 

Studies  are  indicatintr  that  the  quality 
of  the  cnvirop.ment  :=;  nffpcted  adversely 
by  nature  as  v  ell  as  man.  Hi?her  concen- 
trations of  carboi.  monoxide  can  be  found 
over  the  ocean.s,  where  tii''re  are  no 
cars,  than  over  the  iiesvily  traveled 
Nortiiem  Hcmi.'^phc-.c.  It  also  appears 
that  a  lo,rze  amount  of  atmospheric  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen  come  from  nature  itself 
tlirouyh  the  chemicnl  procc-s  of  organic 
decomposition. 

Reports  on  the  t-fftxt  of  work  >aftv. 
legulaLijns  piomuljsaled  b;  OSHA  aie 
now  beii:y  puLlisiieti.  Tills  particular  reg- 
ulatory effurt  is  costiny  industry  an-.l 
consumers  large  ajuounts  of  money. 

The  American  Enterprise  IiLstituLc  fc 
Public  Policy  Rtoearth,  in  its  report  pre- 
pared by  Robert  Stewart  Smith— profes- 
sor at  tile  NtA  Yoik  School  oi  IndiLstrii'l 
and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University. 
and  past  slatf  member  for  .-jafety  and 
healtli  in  the  OfBco  of  Evaluation,  De- 
partment of  Labor— fuunJ  little  coriclp- 
Uon  between  the  Govonunent's  tffort.- 
wid  improved  .-.afetv.  Tlierefore.  it  cxn  be 
extiapolattd  Uiat,  there  has  been  little 
lorreUition  between  Government  efforts 
»\nd  tiie  cost  to  tiie  pubUc  for  good.s  .md 
taxes  in  suppoiiir^g  this  prograin. 

The  following  excerpts  are  froui  "the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health'Act.  It.s 
Goals  and  It^s  Achit'.wiicnt-."  by  Robert 
Stewait  Smitii: 
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•  •  '  A  VvLscoiwui  study  o!  utccients 
cldssliied  by  type  ccutludcd  that  most  In- 
juries result  from  ='-'me  beh.iV^jral  problem 
or  tran^l^'ory  Jiazara,  aiid  t^at  only  oiie-qTiar- 
ter  of  all  Injiiries  i>>"oiv^  a  p<?i  maiient  phv.-- 
l<'i»l  hx/.rtnl  capnblo  o!'  control  by  a  -stauil- 
ard-setiliij{  and  inspection  program  .  .  . 
Beeause  $tt>adarcJ.s  emphab-i/.e  physicai  h^i'- 
ard'9,  and  ihe.'-e  hrtvajds  muot  be  uontran.sl- 
tory  In  order  im-  r})c  standards  to  be  effec- 
tively eaiorcetl  by  iiispectloiiii.  It  woakl  scetii 
to  be  that  even  the  be.'t  standard.}  t.jii!d 
only  reduce ''scork  'nj.jrlf^  ^y  .it  m("^  r...;'- 
third  or  onp-fotirth. 

...  In  faet  .  .  .  there  Is  a  w-'ak  positive 
correlation  between  compliance  and  lost- 
work -day  injury  rit«8  acrc3S  uidiwtries  —that 
la,  Industrie;  wi>h  higtier  injury  ratcti  tend 
Vo  have  hlyUer  rate.;  of  compliance.  The  cor- 
relation 1.-;.  hovover,  .so  weak  that  the  hy- 
potbesl.-;  c.  o  coi;e!.irion"  cinaot  be  rp- 
Jected. 
-     Page  «!* 

*  •  •  The  nsoft  ciedible  results  are  th.i* 
over  the  1970-72  period  Injmy  rate.^  in  the 
tartot  industries  fell  ty  neprly  J  percent 
more  th.%n  they  would  ha\e  faJIen  orher- 
uise.  bui.  tliat  over  the  1^70-73  period,  liiey 
foil  by  It-i-s  than  1  perce.it  nioie  tha^i  they 
*ould  hiive  ill  Uie  ub.sence  oi  .he  pr.jt;ri\ni 
The  incst  Impr.rtant  .vsp-?'  t  of  these  re-,iilt-.-; 
ii  that  neither  e.s'ini.ate  is  s'a'li-tically  dts- 
tin^ilshable  from  zero.  Putting  It  dlfTere:itly. 
we  cannot  reject  the  hyptii  liesls  tliat  the  Tar- 
get Industry  Protjrirn  ha^  hid  no  eiTect  un 
injury  rate.-?  m  it;  nr-t  vert  or  'wu  i  r  oper.i- 
tloi), 


There  are  a  number  of  things  that 

cin  be  said  about  Government  regula- 
tion; but  at  best,  it  Is  a  negative  action 
wlilch  is  designed  to  stop  unacceptable 
behavior.  However,  it  rarely  compels 
anything  lii.u  i.^  ace  epf able. 

It  .«:hoii}d  come  as  no  surprL->e  llien  that 
tl;e  operator  of  a  f^mall  bus'ness  ccm.sit!- 
er-;  his  rolation.'^hip  w  th  Government  li. 
c.xtre;neiy  ccotiy.  and  i-f  only  minim;'] 
benefit.  Ho  quite  prcperly  feel.s  that  tin- 
Govermnent  is  operating  in  opposition  to 
iiim,  and  Ukewi.so,  to  tiie  intcic.^t.-:  of  tlio 
citj/ens  of  this  country. 

iMr.  CHILI:  S.  Mr.  Pit-iUeiU.  I  v.  a;  it 
to  compliment  my  tolleagues  vho  have 
arrnnged  for  this  <eries  of  col)o<!Uif<-: 
en  regulatory  lefomi. 

I  am  ijersonally  coiivinced  that  thf 
vast  and  trowing  mti-usioi.  of  Federal 
rules  aiid  regulations  uito  evei-y  phase 
ot  American  life  ha<  becorne  one  ol  the 
most  irustralinc  i.ssiies  for  tiie  America:: 
n'iblic— busine.«s  and  consumeis  alike 

Just  this  mornins;  my  Subco.Timii- 
lee  on  Federal  Spending  Pi'acticcs  con- 
tiiiuid  hearings  on  Federal  Trade  Coni- 
mlssion    ruleniiikuio'   prcceduie.s. 

We  used  a  case  example  of  yti  an- 
oincr  invcstisaiion  aimed  at  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  1  ibels  on  all  house- 
plants  on  care,  feedinfe.  and  jmv  niui-h  ol 
each  you  -hould  not  eat. 

The  impiict  of  st:-  h  rules  on  .sirial] 
nuii.ciy  busii'.t.-^;  would  be  i.icredible — 
but  lire  FTC  could  not  even  accuvately 
ijortray  whai.  tiie  benefits  would  be. 

Sinali  business  Ls  particularly  huit  by 
in;issive  Government  rcRulations. 

Small  bUMn(.~s  in  manv  ca.ses  c;innv;t 
even  afford  to  buy  all  the  regulations. 

They  cannot  afford  lawyens  to  inter- 
;;teLliiem. 

They  cannot  afford  court  c  s^es  to  pro- 
test. 

Th'v  (.mnot  afford  the  tiire,  jJtuple 
and  money  to  fill  our  ail  the  papei-work. 
look  at  the  FTC.  Look  at  OSHA.  Look 
at  a  host  of  regulatory  agencies— and 
then  ptcture  .yourself  trying  to  lun  r*. 
.small  busine-s.s  at  the  bottom  of  that  he:u) 
of  rides,  restriction-,  roquircmots,  .intl 
rigmarole 

I  liave  been  pcrsonaliv  occupied  ior 
the  Ia>t  couple  of  years  in  just  one  area— 
the  massive,  conhlctins.  re'rtdctlon.s  ap- 
plied to  small  bu.sinc"s  v.ho  v.'ant  to  do 
businr .',  tith  their  own  Federal  Go\ - 
trr.mer.t 

The  maze  of  rc^uUi'io-is  and  rules 
drive  thoit^ands  i»f  small  companies  away 
from  e\  rn  trjdng  to  bid  for  Government 
contract-.  They  arc  outgunned  by  the 
bure<nuracy. 

The  result  is  that  tite  small  bu-sni-.s.--.' 
suffer — but  .so  do  tl;e  American  taxpayers 
because  the  Federal  Government  then 
loses  the  vast  talent.^  and  competition 
thf^s  .small  companies  could  be  providing. 
We  pa.s.sed  Public  Law  93-356  in  1974 
to  simplify  small  piuxhase  procedures, 
to  feive  you  one  example.  Tlie  re.sults, 
GAG  estimates,  will  save  the  Defense 
Department  alone  $100  million  a  year 
ui  administrative  cost.-;— and  ellminnte  a 
stack  01  pai)erwork  as  higli  as  the  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

We  pa;ssed  Public  Law  93-400  to  ereate 
a  central  White  House  Office  of  Federal 
Pvo' i;;e'-i,ent   Policy    with    direct!- r    f>v.. 


thoiity  to  clean  up  the  maze  of  eonflictinc 
regulations  and  to  make  It  easier  for 
small  business  to  comiJete. 

We  are  leaning  on  that  new  Office  oi 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  as  hard  a> 
wc  can  and  I  am  pleased  to  sec  them 
getting  on  v.ith  the  job— In  regulation. 
and  also  to  gtt  more  small,  creative  busj- 
nf">s  into  now  teclinology  work. 

I  have  introduced  S.  3005,  the  Peder.-l 
Acquisition  Act  of  1976  to  provide  a  com- 
plete statutoi-y  overhaul  of  Federal  con- 
tracting policies  which  !s  aimed  at  elinv 
mating   detailed   Federal   specifications 

To  give  you  an  example  of  how  bad  it 
IS,  pkiu'e  your^elf  as  a  small  busines.s- 
man  who  wants  to  seli  Uncle  Sam  a 
mousetvaii. 

To  do  .so.  ^uli  V  uuld  have  to  coinpl; 
with  2  pounds  and  120,000  words  worth 
of  Federal  specifications  that  told  von 
what  steel  to  use  in  the  springs,  what 
wood  to  iLse  in  the  base,  how  to  Dackri^e 
!t,.  ct  cetera,  et  ceter.i. 

This  is  incredible. 

Let  me  just  .-^ay  the  problems  are  out 
or  coutrol — and  cvoritliing  we  can  do  to 
case  tliat  burden  of  rotiulatory  oppression 
ne  cannot  do  too  soon. 

Mr.  President,  since  time  allowances 
ire  short.  T  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  R^ord  some  addi- 
tional material  describing  the  particular 
piclleins  of  regulatory  reform  and  small 
busiiies.i  as  tliey  relate  to  tiie  Federal 
procmvaieiit  arena. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  tii<.'  material 
was  ordered  t  i  b^  printed  in  iOe  R»coi:d 
as  follows: 
IFrOiii  Go.emuant  KxcMtive,  Fc^ri^at^  l^l''', 

iMi'ROVlNG       PUOCCRKMENI-     LAWION       CUILFb 

*ND  Spenulng  Refokam:  Is  n- toe  F.i:»l  This 

riMr.? 

(Bi  C.  W.Borkliuid) 

1  Highligiits.— Though  little  noted  publk.!-. 
so  fer,  work  to  date  and  tJiat  planned  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  F^aderAl  BpeudUig 
i'ractli  e.s  Is  pushing  near-revolutionary  re- 
forms in  the  way  Oovenunent  spend.--  ti)e 
{:\:<  dulliir. 

(If  they  sucreed,  they  may  end  up  e'un- 
yre-s'  best  an.s\ver  to  an  American  public 
whl<-h.  -survey.-i  show,  becomes  lncTe;isingIy 
eonvinced  'he  Fedeial  bujeaucr  icy  simply 
dies  :iot  work.) 

The  Senate  Oo-.  ernmeiit  Operf»'ions  sii))- 
•■-.mmittee  that's  BiirrtaK  up  aU  \  .e  atten- 
Uon  ha-;  ii  ton-ue-twlstirjj.;  name:  "Federal 
Spend! nij;  Practices.  Effielency,  and  Open  Oo\  - 
ernment.'  ItH  chairman,  Lawton  ChUes  (U- 
Pla.),  ha.s  a  repui.«tion  in  Washington  iVr 
HrlnK  point-blank   verbal   buUets.  8ainpk>: 

Pointing  to  a  two-pound,  120.000-wori! 
^-^ack  of  Federal  -%pecliication»  required  to 
■*U  the  Go\ernnient  a  inotise  trap,  "If  the 
•iverafie  household  bouglit  gooda'and  service^ 
the  way  the  government  does;  they  woulOn  t 
be  able  to  aiTord  their  next  meal,  must  less 
a  mouse  trap.  The  sad  paurt  of  it,  ihoupli.  is 
that  tliose  .-^anie  American  ttouseiioldi^  <ire 
pay!:});  for  this  bloated  buyiwt;  service  by 
their  taxes." 

- 1  hiippen  ic  believe  that  competition  Is 
no-  only  a  suljstiiute  for  regidiitory-tv-pt 
controls  — it  s  also  a  cl3eai>er  and  more  efVi- 
I  lent  lonn  of  control." 

Ret'ereiiclng  a  bill  lie  baa  Inirodiiceil 
■.vliuh  would  do  a-<vay  with  25-yiU4r-old  laws 
governing  Federal  buying  practices  that 
would  both  .severely  restrict  Government  con- 
tract spec  iflcat  Ions  and  regulations  and  in- 
ten.sify  competition  at  the  same  time.  "II  yon 
believe  half  of  what  you  hear  from  business 
about  -uflocatlng  under  government  p.Tper- 
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'Contractors  who  do  bualneoB  with  tlie  Fed- 
eral government  will  hav«  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  In  the  harsh  llgbt  of  open  com- 
petition, thougb;  and  I'm  afraid  our  current 
contracting  policies  bare  gotten  some  big 
contractors"  eyes  adjusted  to, doing  business 
r)y  co.=«t-plus  candlelight." 

From  colleagues  In  Congress  to  contacts 
in  the  Rxecutive  branch  clear  out  to  indus- 
try nationally,  skeptics  contend  Chiles  and 
his  committee  are  tUtlng  after  windmills; 
trying  to  change  an  tmchangeable  "City 
HhU." 

Probably  his  most  succinct  summary  of 
that  came  in  committee  bearings  last  April. 
Hugb  Witt  (see  following  story),  officially 
just  four  months  into  bis  Job  as  becMl  of  the 
Congress-established  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  (OFPP)  was  up  to  testify 
on  OFPP  progress  to  date. 

"There  are  some  fundamental  issues  ate 
.stake  here,"  said  ChUes.  "I  know.  In  some 
quarters,  there's  a  feeling  that  all  the  bu- 
r^ticracy  needs  to  do  to  resist  change  Is 
wait.  With  enough  patience  and  promises, 
the  heat  vrtll  cool  and  the  Congress  will  move 
on  and  forget  about  this,  go  to  other  prob- 
lems." 

PTTBLIC   MSTRTTST 

"Mr.  Witt  recognized  that  attitude  him- 
self In  his  confirmation  hearings  when  he 
said  we  might  not  be  any  better  off  If  we 
passed  a  law  because  no  one  would  pay  any 
attention  to  It.  To  me,  that's  Incredible. 

"It's  the  same  problem  I  heard  when  I 
questioned  Secretary  (Fred)  Dent  (of  Com- 
merce) on  infiation  impact  statements.  I 
fotmd  out  that  the  President's  Executive 
order  had  yet  to  be  followed — four  months 
utter  it  was  issued. 

".  .  If  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Pres- 
ident can  move  this  blasted  bureaucracy, 
then  the  Federal  Government  is  just  not 
working.  We're  In  deep  trouble  and  the 
American  people  know  It. ' 

But  whacking  away  red  tape  in  the  deci- 
sion process  is  net  Chiles'  sole  concern.  Last 
year,  he  asked  the  Defense  Department  to 
delay  deciding  the  contractor  for  the  Air 
Force  Air  Combat  Fighter  until  Navy  had 
time  to  decide  If  they  coiUd  use  a  derivative. 

Defense  went  ahead  anyway,  chose  tbe 
F-16.  Called  to  task  back  home  (Pratt  & 
ViTiitney's  plant  which  wiU  build  the  win- 
ning engine  is  In  Florida),  he  said  his  re- 
quest was  "in  no  way  Intended"  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  "company,  their  employes  or  their 
work." 

Rather,  he  said,  his  concern  was  the  resiUt 
Oi  having  spent  2  Y2  years  on  the  Commission 
on  Ooveriunent  Pix)curement.  studying  the 
causes  of  and  recommending  reforms  to  elim- 
inate waste  In  the  then-$60  (now  $70-)  bil- 
lion annual  Federal  purchasing  budget. 

"Major  Defense  acquisition  programs  cm- 
reutly  underway  will  consume  $146  billion 
in  total  procurement  costs,"  he  pointed  out. 
The  ACF  program,  be  added,  "was  a  real- 
life  case  touctUng  on  many"  central  Issues 
of  that  study,  e.g.  "Inadequate  competition, 
Interservice  rivalry,  duplication  of  weapons 
and  foreign  sales." 

"Meeting  our  national  defense  needs  is,  of 
course,  a  prerequisite  if  we  are  going  to 
RChieve  higher  social  and  domestic  goals,"  he 
added.  But.  "Last  year,  my  siUTrey  of  Florldi- 
aiis'  attitudes  on  national  priorities  showed 
a  4-1  response  to  reduce  defense  spending — ■ 
not  becavise  we  didn't  need  full  military  su- 
periority but  t>ecause  people  felt  they  were 
not  petting  their  money's  worth. 

"I  think  all  of  us  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that,  although  we  may  be  employees  of  a 
])articular  company,  residents  of  a  particular 
town,  representatives  of  a  particular  con- 
stituency, we  are  all,  in  the  end,  citizens 
iii'id  taxpayers." 

One  other   Chiles   view   which   drives  his 


ocHnmlttee  work  (that  Includes  not  only  Oov- 
«niiaent  Operations  but  also  Senate  Ap|Ho- 
prtetions.  Budget.  Joint  Committee  on  Oor- 
emment  Operations,  ^>eclal  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Aging  and  the  Democratic  Steer- 
ing Committee) : 

"I  think  the  Congress  In  the  past  has 
done  a  dismal  Job  of  oversight  and  follow- 
up.  We've  passed  laws  and  walked  away,  ex- 
pecting things  to  turn  out  as  we  plaimed. 
It's  clear  that  hands-oflf  approach  doesn't 
work. 

"We  (his  committee)  intend  to  proceed  dif- 
ferently, to  keep  the  pressure  on."' 

In  short,  if  he  has  anything  to  say  aboiit 
It — and  he  clearly  does — the  Prociirement 
Commission's  ad  hoc  committee  report  is  not 
going  to  end  up  like  99%  of  such  Government 
studies,  gathering  dust  on  a  forgotten  shelf. 

Already,  his  committee  and  its  staff  have 
talked  more  complex  substantive  problems 
than  possibly  any  other  group  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  come  up  with  solid  progress.  Among 
the  highlights: 

The  aforementioned  "landmark  legisla- 
tion" to  modernize  procurement  laws.  If 
passed,  It  will  pull  into  a  single  framework 
some  4,000  laws  which  currently  control  over 
13  million  annual  government  contract  ac- 
tions on  everything  from  paper  clips  to  nu- 
clear submarines. 

Over  80,000  Federal  workers  administer 
contracts,  with  Defense  alone  accounting  for 
$46  billion  of  the  $70  billion  spent.  "Even  a 
2%  Improvement  in  administrative  efficiency 
means  saving  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year,"" 
says  Chiles.  "But  I  expect  much  more  than 
that  for  one  reason:  "'we're  going  to  put  com- 
petition back  to  work  for  the  taxpayer." 

One  way:  a  '"carrot-and-stick"  offer  oi 
substantial  relief  from  Federal  specifications 
and  controls — but  only  if  there  is  a  strenuous 
competition  v.ith  fuU  test  and  cr  demon- 
stration. 

"Cancero'iis  Federal  ^peciflcatious,"  he  says, 
largely  the  result  of  negotiated,  sole-source 
l^roctirements,  "kill  us.  Not  only  do  they 
imnecessarlly  drive  up  the  cost,  they  also 
suffocate  competition  by  driving  away  all 
but  a  bandftil  of  companies  who  want  to— 
or  can  afford  to — be  Iwthered  complying  with 
^  thei  details  and  regiUatlons." 
^  Chiles  has  also  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  Government  programs  be  clearly 
linked  to  national  needs.  It  l>ecame  law  last 
year  as  part  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act;  In 
personal  effect,  now  has  his  committee  work- 
ing closely  wltli  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie"s 
(D-Me.)   Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Typically,  his  staS^didn't  tackle  the  "easy 
agencies  "  first.  Rather,  they  went  after  HEW 
(Health,  Education  &  Welfare)  and  Defense. 
In  simplest  terms,  what  is  evolving  Is  a  Con- 
gressional version  of  the  Planning,  Program- 
mlng-Budgeting  System  that  has  never  been 
fully  developed  as  a  fiscal  format  on  Capitol 
Hill;  though  It  has,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

In  Defense,  at  least,  key  executives  have 
long  complained  that  Congress  did  not  take 
the  Chiles  approach,  I.e.  look  at  missions  and 
functions  and  decide  if  they  needed  funding 
or  not.  Instead,  went  the  gripe,  "they  chew 
on  these  line  Items  and  end  up  with  the 
taU  telling  the  dog  what  he  can  do." 

HARDER    0>r    TilE    HILL 

Not  any  longer  on  the  ChUes  ccanniittee. 
If  they  can  prevent  it.  The  size  of  the  task: 
as  Chiles  sees  tlie  current  Defense  budget 
format  right  now,  "they  have  about  $40  bil- 
lion all  lumped  in  overhead  that  we  have 
to  try  to  orient  to  fimctions.'" 

In  Congress'  defense,  while  they  hear  pres- 
entations of  goals  from  HEW  and  a  posture 
statement  from  Defense,  they  are  presented 
a  budget  ui  line-item  terms.  Unless  they  can 
attend  all  the  committee  hearings  and  retain 
all  they  hear,  they  are  left  largely  to  their 
own  devices  to  tie  one  to  the  other. 


And  in  budget  hearings,  says  Chiles 
"TlMre's  no  wi^  ve  can  beat  ttMm  (tbe  Ek- 
eoutlT0  agencies)  on  tbs  Olne-ttem'  game." 
Tlie  nsult  of  debating  and  then  ap|»OTing 
several  different,  plausible-eounding  line 
itnns  stretching  over  a  period  of  months  U 
Congress  finding  out  it  has  backed  the  coun- 
try Into  a  huge  expendltiire,  fuU  of  duplica- 
tion, without  refdlzing  It. 

Item:  the  Senate  Armed  Services  R&D  Sub- 
committee, four  Senators  and  one  staff  man, 
have  to  look  annually  at  an  $8  billion  request 
covering  4,000  projects;  claim  they're  lucky 
if  they  cpn  review  15%  of  them. 

Item:  On  the  Trident  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marine, "unfortunately  typical"  of  weapon 
system  evolution  on  Capitol  Hill,  Congress 
had  appropriated  in  Increasingly  larger 
amotmts  over  a  four-year  period  more  than 
$50  million  before  It  began  to  get  a  glim- 
mering of  the  development  It  was  commit- 
ting itself  to  and.  but  only  to  some  extent, 
why. 

MONEY     TO     ML5SIONS 

Item :  HEW  annually  requests  funding  for 
16  different  programs  to  deal  with  Just  one 
problem — high  school  dropouts.  Conversely, 
funding  designed  to  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  older  Americans  is  adequate  to  take 
care  of  only  250,000  of  them;  bul^  estimates 
say  conservatively  that  5  million  are  eligible. 

Overall,  If  the  present  range  of  HEW  serv- 
ices Is  to  be  offered  equitably  to  all  those 
that,  under  the  law,  are  eligible  for  them, 
the  additional  cost  would  be  In  excess  of 
$250  billion.  Tet,  when  ChUes'  committee 
asked  for  a  "functional"  description  of  the 
HEW  budget,  HEW  resisted. 

So,  last  year,  says  one  staffer,  "It  proba- 
bly seemed  presumptuous,  but  we  did  it  our- 
selves; tore  up  their  budget  and  put  it  back 
together  again  based  on  end-purpose  needs." 
Working  through  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee, that  first  step  last  year  (with  a  better 
one  planned  this  year)  told  them  better, 
"Where's  the  money  going?" 

They  also  learned  "It  was  horrendous  the 
problems  we  found  that  were  not  being 
treated  at  all."  In  sum,  their  advice  to  lx)th 
HEW  and  Defense,  "If  you  can  link  that 
money  to  the  mission  requirement  In  your 
budget  request  this  year,  U'g  going  to  fly 
much  better." 

Obviously,  Chile.s'  conunittee,  in  these 
things,  is  walking  Into  fields  that  are  the 
primary  purview  of  somebody  else's  comnUt- 
tee — Just  as  the  proctirement  function  Itself 
does  In  Federal  activity  generally.  To  date,  no 
one  seems  Ut  l>e  complaining  about  the  addi- 
tion help. 

Chiles  hopes  to  help  more.  Says  he,  "We 
are  getting  Into  some  oversight  bearings  on 
efficiency.  We  hope  we  can  do  enough  to 
provoke  interest  in  other  committees  doing 
this  In  their  areas." 

Among  the  "headline!. s"  v.hich  liave  pro- 
voked interest  already : 

A  potential  $250  million  meat  contracting 
scandal  involving  possible  fraud,  bribery, 
and  criminal  conspiracy  In  which  more  than 
60%,  or  about  a  nilUlon  pounds,  of  beef  In- 
spected at  military  supply  depots  already  has 
failed  to  conform  to  government  standards — 
after.  In  many  cases,  having  already  passed 
two  different  inspections. 

Regardless  of  how  the  crookedness  comes 
out.  Chiles  thinks,  when  the  military  buys 
$56  million  annually  of  pork  products  alone, 
the  market  ought  to  be  attracting  more  than 
Just  three  bidders. 

A  bill  to  allow  the  Government  to  enter 
Into  multi-year  leasing  contracts  for  com- 
puters and  related  services  and  systems. 
Chiles  has  gott«n  the  bill  passed  tvsdce  bv 
the  Senate,  and  seen  it  languish  twice  In  the 
House.  "Apparently,"  says  one  aide,  "$75,000 
annital  savings  doe.sn't  Impress  them  much 
over  there." 

A  bin   to  halt   abttses   in   the  letting  of 
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grmnts,  largely  m  the  nualx  of  a  xeoent 
probe  of  Uie  HSW  graut  program.       

Cblles'  oomxDlttee  dloeovored  tbat  "H£W 
vtas  BboveUlng  thoudaiKls  upon  thouAanda  of 
dinars  out  Uie  door  In  grants  as  tha  end 
of  tbe  flacal  year  neared. "  Spedflcaay.  iLty 
ioani  that  the  value  of  HEW  grants  aver- 
aged about  taoo  nuilion  per  month—  but  rou- 
tinely spirttlled  to  moie  thaii  #2.4  billion 
m  June. 

ChUe»'  legiolaUij:!  u>  dcoiguecl  t-o  stop  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  u.-<Uag  granto  to  ijet  ai'ounJ 
more  stringent  Government  regi'Iacioas  re- 
garding competitive  contracting;. 

Other  areaa  Intx)  which  the  comiulttee  has 
begvm  to  delve:  Food  Stamp  Program  eifl- 
cienoy  (an  Agilcultvire  Depaj-tmeuc/FBI  in- 
vestigation mostly  m  Just  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  has  uncovered  an  estimated  98.7 
million  in  embezzled  and  uiiaccounted  for 
funda  already);  Social  Security  program;  Na- 
tional Rail  system  and  tie  Medlr.ire  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  id  also  looking  Into  Federal 
Trade  Commission  rulemaking  and  appears 
ready  to  broaden  that  into  other  reg\ilat<jry 
agencies.  Main  reason:  "Once  it  (a  regtila- 
tory  mission)  gets  in  the  hands  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats, they  go  crazy.  It's  as  real  as  any 
Peter  principle.  "  (The  most-quoted  Peter 
principle:  A  person  tends  to  be  promoted  to 
his  level  of  incompetence.) 

Of  the  regulatory  group?;,  such  as  OSHA 
(Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration), for  instance,  ChUes  says.  "They 
ought  to  be  better  prepared  (staffed  and 
trained)  to  impact  100%  on  their  mission.  Ii' 
they  can  impact  only  l',4-3%.  that  ti  basi- 
cally unfair  to  them  and  the  activity  they're 
to  regulate." 

In  short,  just  aa  in  budgeting  in  a  aeu-w, 
not  having  the  resourcea  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment encourages  people  "to  take  their 
chances  on  not  getting  caught.  We've  got  to 
change  this  from  a  cops-arid-robbers  thrunt 
to  being  a  service."  Otherwise,  says  Chiles, 
he  sees  "very  much"  a  backlatsb  cieveloplns 
Bgaludt  the-se  regulatory  agencies. 

LET  THEM   COMFETK 

And  baalcally.  in  most  insiHrice;;,  he  do•"^ 
feel — especially  in  Government's  direct  deal- 
ings with  prlvat.e  sector — the  Govemmen* 
has  "still  got  to  have  some  audit  functlon.<»." 

But.  in  the  procurement  business  at  least, 
"The  best  regulator  of  all  Is  competition.  T'nc 
problems  are  a  result  of  thwarting  competi- 
tion (a  complaint  Industry  ha»  In  the  regii- 
latory  field,  as  well.)  By  the  time,  we  orer- 
speclfy  something — again,  not  as  a  part  of 
function  but  speclfylr)'-^  roatertal.''.  tech- 
nology, and  so  on — we're  jrettlns  a  winning: 
bidder  based  on  whoee  overhead  is  lower." 

In  short.  If  Chiles  cotild  summarize  hlE 
objective  In  the  procurement  business,  he 
would  probably  say,  as  he  has,  "We've  pot 
to  give  somebody  i'  rii!''r,oritv  the  abillTv  (n 
make  Judgment?  " 


IFrom  Goveriiir.pui  Executive   Oct<jber  l^io\ 
Sctvf.y    Shows    GovBRrnEVT    "Wp.FrKTVr." 

PRSfK    ENTI-RPRI.'SE    SYSTF?.! 

(ByC.  \V  Borklundl 

Hi^iligh's.— A  Gocframint  £j..\  ,ai:  .j  .sv.r- 
voy  oi  570  chief  executive  and  top  govern- 
nieat-liaiwiu  staff  oflicei-s  of  leading  VS.  In- 
dustrial and  c  jminuni  •,iuoiii-:-ci .  ic>  •>  !ifrr.<; 
revealii — • 

{h6  ,o  thLuit  governmetit  doeb  not  appre- 
ciate the  iuirinaic  merits  to  llie  Public  of  ihe 
profit  mo*ive, 

(8C.O  think  ^,\,\ci..:.iii'.i..  re^LiUiioii.-',  In 
general,  add  more  uj  pro<tuct/bei'vice  cotits 
to  the  consumer  tiiou  the  'oeueilts  they  sup- 
posedly provide  are  wortl^; 

( 76';4i  think  most  of  gov«nmeii'.  if,  uiaware 
tt6  mandates,  beginning  with  taxes,  on  In- 
dustry are  coets  passed  on  t^o  tbe  consunoer. 

(Indu.stry.  In  uoi^eral,  is  quire  willing  to 
bliime  it*  own  pcn-i-  eornmunireiioii"  efforts. 


partly,  for  tUs  lack  of  gpvtnaoMnt  under- 
■tandins  about  bow  "Free  Kntarp**— "  worka. 

(Fact  rwmalnw,  tb«y  say.  itnw*rrant«d  wmt 
overdone  govemmejat  meddling,  tmpoolttoa 
and  control  Is  today  close  to  turning  tbm 
economic  sy.stem  that  gave  America  tbe  high- 
est living  standard  in  the  world  Into  a  so- 
cialized shambles. ) 

In  l»aO,  Robert  Loveit,  former  Under  Sec- 
reuu'y  ui  State  and  one -time  Secretary  of 
Deftns4.-,  warned  a  Senate  Government  Oper- 
atloiw  Subcommittee  of  the  dangers  he  saw 
in  a  deli'oerately  built-in  "head  wind  bo  gov- 
ernment dscL'^iou-miiking  efflciency."  Said  he, 
in  part: 

■This  'fou!-up  factor"  in  our  equ.tUon  of 
performance  must  have  worked  very  well 
when  government  -.vas  small;  when  govern- 
ment, became  large,  it  probably  worked  fairly 
well  But  govcrnm.'nt  hafi  now  b€c<jme  gigan- 
tic at  ihe  very  moment  in  history  when  time 
itbclf  is  not  merely  a  measure  or  a  duneiuion, 
but  perluip.c>  tbe  difierence  between  life  and 
death. 

"Ihe  Fcdciiil  Go*eniment  is  'oy  Tax  the 
Itiitjest  and  moat  complicated  opt-i-arioa  in 
this  country.  ThU  huge  orgaaizatlon  would 
be  hard  enough  to  run  if  authority  were 
ijiven  where  responsibility  wad  placed.  'Vet 
that  frequently  jis  not  the  ca.se." 

The  checks-aud-balancei  plii!o=vophy.  he 
ndded,  when  applied  to  the  ExccuU'.e 
Branch,  "is  really  a  method  of  requiring 
power  to  be  shared — even  tlioiigh  respon- 
sibility may  not  be — and  of  introducing 
rl\al  claimants  from  another  depnruneut 
with  a  different  mission  Into  the  pollcy- 
irinkhif-  or  dtcL-ion-taklng  procea^j. 

'■This  Iz  tl'.e  'fouJ-up  factor"  In  our  lacthcla 
and  It  needs  some  careful  examination  be- 
i^iiLse  there  Ls.  1  think,  a  discernible  and  con- 
stantly increasing  leiulency  to  try  to  expand 
tlic  intent  of  the  system  to  the  point  where 
mere  curiosity  on  tlie  part  of  .someone  or 
some  agency  .  .  .  tan  bo  used  a.s  a  ticket  of 
adm!??:ion  to  the  merry-go-round  of  'concur- 
rences.' Tills  doctrine,  unles3  carefully  and 
boldly  policed,  can  become  so  fertile  a  spaw- 
uer  of  committees  as  to  blanket  the  whole 
E-xorutive  Branch  wlt.'i  an  embalmed  o'.ni.^i,- 
pJiere. 

UNLIMITED     ACCESS 

'  W'iieiner  or  not  this  itch  to  get  into  tiie 
aci  is  a  form  of  status-seeking,  the  idea 
bceuii  to  have  got  around  that  Just  because 
.^me  decision  may  ailect  your  actlvlile«,  you 
autoQiatlcaliy  have  a  right  to  take  part  In 
making  it  .  .  .  It  would  be  well  to  look  into 
'tills  'foul-up'  factor)  because  there  is  some 
reason  to  leel  that  tiie  doctrine  may  be  get- 
tLug  out  ol  tiand  and  that  what  was  designed 
U)  act  a.-i  .1  policeman  may,  m  fact.  Viccome  g 
jailor." 

Ho  &aiU  he'd  ftjlt  Uie  .same  way,  thouiih  not 
uj  atrougly,  eight  years  earlier  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Looked  at  today,  not 
only  In  term.,  of  Internal  agency-to-afecncy 
governmental  rclatlon.s.  but  of  puUing-and- 
tuggiug  communication  and  intluence  amon^ 
£.xecutive.  Legislative  and  Judicial  brancbet-, 
among  Ftdt-ral  and  Slate  and  li>cal  govern- 
ment, arucug  government,  lndu.s'«ry  and  llie 
1  ou6Uiiier-i  Axpayer  Public,  is  worse  i.'day. 

The  Fti'iral  Govenunent  aJ  )ue  already  liAs 
counted  In  excess  of  8,000  record  systems 
kept  by  n^cre  than  73  of  its  agencies — flies 
cover!!-.'.,'  everything  from  World  War  I  de- 
cora ion  receivers  In  the  .Army  to  HEW  rC'- 
ord*  of  Kentxieky  toll  booth  op.'ra'or?  "be- 
havioral performance." 

Tne  full  llKtlnp,  required  by  The  Privacy 
Act  pa.s.'^Pd  la.-^t  year,  is  sflll  Incomplete  and 
.'.dd-,  up  currently  to  some  02  billion  pnges 
wortii.  Federal  officials  fear  the  deluge  that 
may  scxin  bit  them  when  private  citizens  ask, 
AH  Is  now  their  right,  to  .iee  the  file  on  them- 
.=elve3. 

Government  regulatory  agenclfM  already 
have  literally  trimona  of  regulationc,  which 
nnpo>H»  poD^e  kind  of  control  or  other  oji  U  S. 


industry,  and  are  adding  an  estimated  25  - 
000  new  ones  to  tbe  pUa  eacb  y«ar.  Nearly  ail 
of  tbem  ara  neltbar  cataloguad  nor  cross- 
referenced.  Thes  are  aymptoms  of  tbe  grow- 
ing numbers  of  flgbts  for  "mlaslon  preemi- 
nence" between  Federal  agencies  and  among 
Federal,  State  and  local  govemmentB. 

In  short.  Government,  at  least  In  its  ac- 
coimtabiiity  to  tbe  Pec^le  aa  envisioned  by 
tbe  United  States  forefatbera,  may  today  be 
cloee  to  being  an  unmanageable  tyranny.  lu 
his  last  major  speech  as  SEW  (Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  Secretary.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger warned  that  "Federal  programs  to 
.solve  social  Ills  are  leading  the  Nation  toward 
egalitarian  tyranny  and  fiscal  bankruptcy." 

Citing  as  one  example,  the  "ir.ountaln  of 
paperwork"  required  not  only  by  HEW  but 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  tbe  courts  of 
school  systems  at  local  levels,  he  decried 
"the  fuUUty  of  a  distant  government  to  con- 
centrate on  narrow,  statistical,  mecbanlatlc 
i^oals  (such  as  busing  and  affirmative  action 
hiring)  and  thereby  lose  sight  of  tbe  real 
jioals— equality  of  opportunity  and  better 
schools  for  all." 

He  warned  further  that  government's  "un- 
planned, uncoordinated  and  spaemodlc  re- 
.sponses"  of  "yes"  to  nearly  every  demand  for 
wocictal  a-'slstance  "is  quite  Uterally  threat- 
ening to  bring  U.S  to  national  Insolvency." 
Moreover,  sums  up  Industry — in  response  to 
a  Government  Executive  questionnaire  sent 
to  670  leading  industrialists— government 
seema  bent  on  crippling  the  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  those  social  programs,  I.e.,  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Stmnned  up  one  respondent,  "Federal  reg- 
•ilatlon  alone  Is  estimated  to  cost  the  con- 
■iimer  $130  billion  a  year.  Need  I  say  more?" 

Added  another.  "We  frequently  find  gov- 
enmient  moving  In  the  International  trade 
and  domestic  regulation  areas  without  ad- 
vance consultation  with  business  ...  As  long 
as  government  and  Industry  continue  to 
bicker  without  recognizing  that  tbe  excel- 
lence of  each  Ls  essential  to  the  other,  we 
will  continue  to  suffer  declines  to  produc- 
tivity rates  and  growth."  Concluded  Wein- 
berger, If  the  U.S.  falls  to  change  course,  -^e 
risk  delivering  our  destinies  over  to  the  cold 
and  lifeless  grip  of  a  distant  egalitarian 
government  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  ensure 
an  equally  mediocre  existence  for  everyone." 

Government  Executive's  survey  results 
claim,  in  effect,  that  government's  awareness 
of  that  Is  well  short  of  encouraging.  Out  of 
a  27.7'':;  return,  more  than  enough  according 
to  Rurvey  experts  to  qualify  as  comprehen- 
sive, a  dozen  compaule.s,  e.g.,  Mobil,  Phillips 
Petroleum,  General  Signal,  Carnation. 
Hershey  Poods,  Coca-Cola,  Borden,  DuPont, 
Textron,  sent  the  survey  tack  unanswered. 
v,-!th  apologies. 

Though  the  words  differed,  the  message 
was  the  same:  "The  sheer  volume  lately  of 
Infoi-matlon  requests  from  Federal  and  Sta-.e 
agencies  and  foreign  governments  has  In- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  we  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  not  aaswering  questionnaires  e:'.- 
ccpt  when  required  by  law." 

Th.at  amounts  to  commentary  all  by  itoelf, 
'nidlng  as  it  doe.s  to  corroborate  a  persietcnt 
complaint  by  the  Small  Business  Admiui.s- 
tration  epecLicaliy  and  tunall  business  gen- 
erally that  "Government  regulations  aiiU 
papexwor!;  a.e  idlling  us."  (Small  buaine^.s 
•-laims  ic  si>cudd  130  mUllou  man  hours  a 
:,  ear,  iiiliug  out  some  6,175  Federal  fomir  — 
not  countin'»  tax  forms. 

Though  for  9.2  million  small  buf-inesses  m 
•liC  country  that  may  not  seem  like  much, 
and  isn't  for  the  g«iy  who  gets  only  a  hand- 
ful, it  can  lead  to  bankruptcy  for  the  little 
company  that  gets  1,000  of  tbem.) 

Hlgbllgbta  from  the  nseabla  34%  ques- 
tionnaires returned  to  Gorernment  Sxecn- 
tlve: 

C6'''..   .'s.-iift  government  di""-^  »"ot  appreclat""- 
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tbe  IntriDfllo  aanlU  to  tbe  Pnbttc  of  tte 
profit  motive;  - 

76%  aald  gotwrnnent  aeenw  uuMmra  that 
Its  mandates  f«  tnduBtry  aM  to  opcnttng 
costs  and.  In  turn  (IncauMng  eovponte  taaai) 
are  passed  on  to  tt>e  ooiiMuaer; 

86%  said  government  regulations  on  how 
Industry  condvcts  business,  eg.  blrlng  piae- 
tices,  environmental  controls,  worker  beatth 
and  safety  rales,  etc.,  add  more  to  mtastiy 
product  and/or  service  costa  tlum  tbe  bene- 
fits they  supposedly  provide  are  worth; 

67%  said  tbe  cost  and  complexity  of  gov- 
ernment prociuement  regulations,  them- 
selves, discoon^e  Industry  from  competing 
for  government  btislness. 

Several  respondents  said  In  brief,  that  such 
questions  are  dilBcult  to  answer  "yea"  m 
"no."  Said  one,  for  Instanco:  "Some  regnla- 
tlons  add  more  to  tbe  coat  of  otir  prodveta 
and  services  than  tbe  benefits  they  are  m- 
teuded  to  provide — and  some  do  not. 

"In  some  cases,  government  adequately 
evaluates  the  cost  vs.  tbe  vatae  of  a  regula- 
tion it  is  imposing;  in  too  many  eaaea,  K 
does  not — particularly  their  Impact  on  small 
business. 

"In  many  ways,  the  current  Administra- 
tion appreciates  and  commtmlcatea  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  profit  motive;  tout 
there  are  exceptions,  especially  in  the  Leglsla- 
tive  Branch." 

But,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  many 
questionnaire  replies  pointed  out  some  regu- 
lations are  sounder  than  others  and  aome 
omcials  better  Informed  than  others,  the 
results  still  add  up  to  a  strong  indictment. 
Concluded  one :  "There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  regtUatlon  Is  required  in  our  so- 
ciety, on  the  sound  basis  that  fteedom  can- 
not exist  without  order.  The  problem  is  tliat 
as  a  Nation  we  seem  to  bo  of  tbe  opinion 
that  the  'more  order  the  more  freedom." 
We  should  all  know  It  does  not  work  tliat 
way.  Government  Increasingly  Is  deciding 
what  kinds  of  products  and  aervlcea  should 
be  offe>-ed  for  sale  which  in  a  very  funda- 
mental way  takes  decisionmaking  away  from 
tbe  consumer,  thus  directly  limiting  hi£  eco- 
nomic freedom." 

Added  another:  "I  would  not  want  to  leave 
au  overall  Impression  of  being  antigovem- 
ment.  The  real  key  to  the  future  is  more 
effective  relationships  between  government 
and  business — and  I  might  add.  other  bm- 
Jor  Interests  of  society  such  as  labor.  Gov- 
ernment appropriately  baa  became  involved 
in  areas  which  would  baye  been  unthinkable 
20,  30,  40  years  ago  ... 

.  .  But  If  there  is  one  overall  criticism, 
l'^  i.s  that  government  doesnt  know  where  to 
stop  when  It  becomes  Involved  in  a  social 
or  economic  problem.  Cutting  back  <m  ex- 
cess— retrenching  on  over-regidatlon  as  the 
President  has  put  it — should  have  high 
priority." 

The  Pi-esideut  agrees.  Said  he.  In  part, 
at  a  White  House  meeting  of  Regulatory 
agency  heads  last  July: 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  the  problems  re- 
side exclusively  In  your  agencies  or  commis- 
sions. Regulations  that  impose  costs  on  c<m- 
sumers  can  also  be  found  in  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  In  tbe  intricate,  sometimes  invisi- 
ble web  of  laws  and  regulations  at  State  and 
local  levels." 

Still,  he  added,  'I  think  It  is  quite  obvi- 
caH  that  I  feel  very  deeply  that  we  must 
serlou-sly  consider  the  costs  to  the  American 
■■on.?umers  of  all  government  activities  and 
♦Ms,  of  course,  includes  regulatory  agencies. 
"Regulatory  reform  is  a  tbeme  that  arose 
repeatedly  in  tbe  cotirse  of  last  Fall's  Eco- 
nomic Summit  meeting.  It  Is  a  tlieme  that  is 
auding,  as  I  travel  around  tbe  country,  grow- 
iij)^  Public  attention  and  aupport,  both  in 
popular  and  economic  Uterature.  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  In  the  Congress,  and,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  among  the  Government  regu- 
Ntors  themselves." 
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It  li  penonal  -wtth  Ftealdait  OenOd  Mrd, 
too.  Noted  Paal  MacAvof .  cut  at  feia  aea- 
namto  adrlaers,  at  an  American  Bnterpdee 
Znatltnte/Haovar  InstitattaB  seBiiaar  on 
rtgvUttarj  reterm: 

"Stake  no  mistake.  He  doesnt  need  any 
I»ompting  Aeets  to  tOl  him  what  to  say 
when  he's  addressing  a  group  on  regulatory 
reform,  including  on  some  of  our  qiecific 
proposals  to  Congress.  He  knows  these  things 
better  tbnax  the  pron4>tlng  sheets." 

Pbrd  asked  the  group  for  attention  to  four 
major  areas: 

1.  "A  constant  effort  to  improve  each  Com- 
missionlB  ability  to  Identify  the  coeta  and 
the  benefits  of  current  and  proposed  zegida- 
tlons;" 

2.  "Make  every  possible  step  to  make  sure 
t^t  the  backlog  and  the  delays  in  reguIat<My 
proeeedlngs  do  not  weaken  the  public  belief 
in  an  equitable  and  efficient  regulatory  bve- 
tem;" 

8.  "The  Public  can  rightfully  expect  that 
you  wUI  be  the  leaders"  in  asking  legislative 
changes  In  agency  authorizing  statutes; 

4.  "I  have  asked  all  departments  and  all 
agencies  to  reexamine  their  present  proce- 
dures for  assuring  that  the  consumer  Inter- 
Wts  prevan.  ...  It  is  my  strong  conviction 
.that  the  consumer  Is  best  able  to  signal  his 
wants  and  needs  through  the  marketplace. 
The  government  should  not  dictate  what  hi= 
economic  need,«!  should  be." 

[From  Government  Executive,  October  1975] 
"Get  GoviTJNMBNT  Off  Businl-.ssmft^'s 
B'icK" — SB  A 
(HlglUlghts— lu  a  dual  role  unique  in  the 
Federal  structiu-e,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration fights  for  a  common  npproach  in  a'l 
government  agencies. 

(The  advocacy  function  Is  being  worked 
down  to  the  local  levels  to  get  the  small 
business  view  Into  leglslatitres  before  the 
laws  are  written. 

(This  agency  understands  the  function  of 
profit.) 

"In  plain  language  and  with  no  cynicism 
implied  or  Intended,  the  primary  goal  of 
any  business— be  it  lar^  or  small— Is  to 
make  a  profit."  ^ 

For  more  than  four  years,  Thomas  S. 
Kleppe,  Administrator,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  President  Fbrd's  choice  as 
Secretary  of  Interior,  has  carried  this  mes- 
sage throughout  the  U.S. 

More  recently,  he  has  been  hammering  the 
theme  home  to  goveriunent— federal,  state 
and  local. 

"ru  admit  there  are  several  kinds  of  profit, 
but  the  one  I  am  talking  about  Is  dollars 
and  cents.  Without  profit  you  can  forget 
about  Jobs,  business  expansion.  Increased 
productivity  and  social  progress,  all  of  which 
embrace  a  lot  of  territory." 
^^  raeppe's  territory  is  small  business. 
"...  we  are  not  referring  to  a  flock  of  Mom 
and  Pop  stores  or  some  Isolated  appendage  of 
the  total  economy  that  somehow  operates 
mystertoualy  and  Independently  from  every- 
thing else. 

"In  the  U.S.  alone  there  Is  an  esthnated 
10  million  businesses.  More  than  nine  mil- 
lion of  these  are  small — and  they  accotmt 
for  48%  of  the  gross  business  product  and 
something  like  55%  of  the  business  labor 
force." 

And  governments,  federal,  state  and  local, 
are  systematically  killhig  them  off. 

The  methods  are  legion  and  usually  rise 
from  a  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment staffers  carrying  out  the  legislative 
wills  of  a  variety  of  elected  bodies  starting 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Take  one  aspect — paperwork. 

"Presently,  there  are  6,148  different  Fed- 
eral lOTTOB  sent  out  from  Washington  each 
year  for  r^)orttng  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sert'ice,  the  regiiJa'.ory  agcicie'  and  the  news 


•nrlroB  mental    and   safety   ageneies.'' 


says 


"Faced  with  the  task  of  filling  out  all  of 
these  forma  aad  the  requUaawats  of  keeping 
tlareo  yeaia  of  reoorda  for  the  XBUB,  ten  years 
of  reoorda  for  tbe  Boelal  Security  Administra- 
tion etc.,  the  small  entxeiirenenr  must  de- 
vote large  percentages  <tf  ttane  away  from  run- 
ning Ilia  or  b»  buaineas  Just  to  fill  out  forms 

"Otherwise  someone  must  be  hired  to  do 
it.  Moreover,  many  forms  are  ao  oaaq>llcated 
that  the  small  buMnessman  muat  hire  an  ac- 
cotmting  hrm  to  help  fiJl  tbem  out." 

Ju.st  hov.'  ridlculotis  is  all  of  this  getting  to 
be.>  / 

VMPBODUciiVE  canrai. 

By  cou.^ervartve  estimates,  says  Kleppe,  "in- 
dividuals and  businesses  spend  130.6  million 
manhours  each  year  filling  out  necessary  fed- 
eral report  forms — in  addition  to  IRS  tax 
forms  and  rep<Hl».  Citiaens  and  business  pay 
more  than  $8  million  tn  taxes  for  federal 
management  of  the  two  bUlion  federal  re- 
ports generated  every  year." 

An  U-ate  small  businessman  said  it  during 
the  recent  Senate  he«u^g:s  on  the  paperwork 
glut  .  .  .  "no  one-man  or  ten-man  btislness 
can  keep  up  with  the  federal  governmen:; 
paperwwk  and  be  boneet." 

Much  of  the  dtiuge  of  oonsomerism  legis- 
lation since  the  middle  1960'8  Is  giving  rise 
to  a  major  problem  as  far  as  Kleppe  Is  con- 
cerned. 

"We  are  aware  that  these  constnnerism  laws 
were  undoubtedly  designed  with  good  inten- 
tions. We  are  also  aware  that  the  goals  of 
these  laws  are  desirable.  But  we  are  worried 
about  the  shock  wave  they  have  set  in  ayo- 
tion  In  the  small  business  sector,"  hei^B. 

For  example :  the  Wholesome  Meat  i(ct  of 
1967  required  approximately  15.000  busi- 
nesses, 99%  of  which  were  small,  to  meet 
strict  federal  standards  as  to  plant  construc- 
tion, e^>eratlon,  equipment  and  sanitation  by 
December  15,  1970,  or  be  closed  for  non-com- 
pliance. 

No  provisions  were  made  at  the  time  for 
such  businesses  to  obtain  financing  to  meet 
these  regulations.  The  Senate,  and  the  SBA 
recognhsed  this  and  a  Senate-ordered  sti^dy 
was  conducted. 

The  results  siiowed  that,  in  1970,  there  was 
a  gap  of  more  than  $132  million  in  the  level 
of  funds  needed  and  the  avaUabihty  of  funds 
to  small  businesses.  Congress  responded  with 
SBA  legislation  permitting  reduced  interest 
rates  to  those  forced  to  comply  with  a  nnnn- 
ber  of  laws  on  consumerism. 

Kleppe's  point  on  this  type  of  loan  ls  sim- 
ply that  it  is  non-productive  use  of  capital — 
it  does  not  create  Jobs,  Increase  productivity 
or  develop  wealth. 

SBA's  answer  to  tbe  entire  situation  i.s  to 
work  to  make  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
far  more  aware  of  their  Impa^  on  the  sur- 
vivp.bility  of  small  business. 

GOVEENMENT  VS.  COV£ai«U£KT 

And  the  task  is  centered  in  the  SBA's  Chief 
Counsel  For  Advocacy — a  function  created 
by  PubUc  Law  Ba-38d  and  signed  by  the 
President  in  August.  1974.  to  advocate  small 
business  class  interests  before  federal,  state 
and  local  government  Institutions. 

Anthony  S.  Staslo.  a  career  civil  servant, 
is  the  SBA  advocate. 

'I  have  not  found  a  small  business  attitude 
in  the  majority  of  govenunent  agencies — no 
awareness  of  tbe  uniqueness  of  small  busi- 
ness and  tbe  fact  that  small  business  i»ob- 
lems  ai%  complex  and  different,"  says  Stasio. 

"It  is  usually  a  case  of  total  eqtiality  in 
tlie  administration  and  enforoeaoent  of  laws. 
It  is  a  situation  of  worltlng  equality  among 
unequals." 

Stasio  and  his  staff  read  the  lavra,  they  are 
fully  qualified  and  capable  of  understanding 
them — at  least  as  well  as  arry  of  the  many 
agencies  whose  main  reason  for  existewe  ts 
c.irrylng  ihe.-e  laws  out. 
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'"ATiat  we  Intend  to  get  out  of  all  of  these 
people  Is  a  demonstration  of  common  sense," 
bays  Staslo. 

Staslo's  operation  moves  In  a  continuous 
meld  of  three  distinct,  but  closely  related, 
aspects.  First  there  is  the  working  with  small 
Ijn.'ir.:s8  organizations — to  detect  the  In- 
eciuiiu-s.  to  help  In  developing  a  clear  voice 
to  the  national  government.  (Small  busi- 
nesses are  not  completely  without  fault  lu 
this  respect,  notes  Staslo.  they  should  be  able 
to  focus  much  more  strongly  on  large  com- 
mon ls.«;ue8  that  threaten  their  very  exist- 
ences. ) 

Secoiid.  there  is  the  in'k  of  roUifiut;  to  all 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies  wha'se  opera- 
tions impact  small  business — but  function 
with  a  complete  ignorance  and  active  dis- 
regard for  the  consequences  Here  the  le^- 
work  properly  belongs  to  SBA. 

Staslo  says  "We  have  to  move;  tci  generate 
the  necessary  awarenes.s  "  As  a  part  of  this, 
the  advocacy  technique  is  to  pu.sh  for  .smttll 
business  liaison  as  high  as  possible  in  any 
agency,  and  the  higher  the  better. 

The  common  sense  aj<prouch  means,  among 
other  things,  to  quit  ustug  ilatul's  and 
other  Icglslatlou  as  tlireat.s  to  busiiie3..>men. 
"They  are  human,  they  are  coiisumert!,  they, 
no  more  than  anyone  else,  do  not  respond  to 
threats."  The  trick  is  to  adequately  explain 
the  laws,  the  forms,  tUe  procedures  and  work 
again  with  common  sense  a.}  purt  of  tlie 
arsenal,  These  are  Staslo's  points. 

The  third  aspect  is  iu  the  developtuti.l  oi 
small  business  advisory  groups  with  active 
advocacy  elements — the  function  is  to  look 
at  pending  legislation  of  all  types  early 
enough  to  allow  for  a  sniiill  bu>  iue^.s  view  to 
be  effectively  established  and  communicated. 
This  Is  especially  critical  In  locttl  legi.'sla tares 
because  "of  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  the 
locnl  legislation  to  mimic  the  fe^loral  uioves 
Only  the  mimicry  gets  far  tougher  thau  that 
being  copied,"  says  Stfisia 

EKsmpIes  detrimental  to  sniall  businesses 
abound.  Take,  for  instance,  tlie  height  of  a 
wall-fastened  fire  e.xtingulsher  trom  tiit- 
floor.  Tlie  regulation  speciflfc.-  "eye  level". 
Whose  eye  level  rema:ns  unsalu— the  6-foot 
irwpector  who  told  thp  small  businessman 
how  high  to  put  it  or  the  5  ft.  7  in.  in.spector 
who  shews  up  later  on  routine  inspection  and 
cites  the  firm  for  not  having  the  equipment 
£it  eye  level. 

Stasio's  altack.s  on  the  ^overnme.its  range 
from  o.irect  Involvement  to  pushing  hard  for 
.small  business  advocates  at  every  scate  house. 
Down  further,  he  and  his  coUeag.ics  work  to 
get  the  =:.nall  busiriess  story  out  at  local  func- 
tion.-,—  the  Rotary  meetings,  Churaber  of 
Commerce,  and  other  groups  fivnilUar  to  most 
Americans, 

In  carrying  out  his  assignment ,  Siasio  eni- 
phiisi/es  that  he  is  a  bureaucrat  .  .  .  "and  I 
am  proud  of  It."  His  whole  thi'u^t  is  to  so 
imbue  his  fellow  bureaucrats  in  tlie  govern- 
ment structure  with  an  awareness  of  small 
business  that  his  Job  can  be  phased  out. 

But  even  beyond  the  standard  small  busi- 
ness arguments  Staslo  grows  vehement  about 
the  future.  "Our  total  edui-irion  system, 
troni  elementary  grades  throuyh  our  colleges 
and  iiniversitlea  teaches  everybody  how  to 
work  for  somebody  el.se." 

"This,"  says  Stitsio,  "needs  cl<argliig."  And 
so  he  is  constantly  after  small  businessmen^ 
and  their  organisations  to  "get  at  the  kid.s  ' — 
to  teach  them  "entrepreneuri.^m"  and  tf. 
work  with  the  educational  s\-stem  to  develop 
the  kinds  of  curricula  elements  that  at  lea!^t 
open  the  door  to  the  possibility  that  one  can 
work  for  oneself  In  one's  own  business. 

Such  a  position  c.mnot  be  effectively 
argued  with  since  both  lustory  and  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  US.  is  on  his  side 
But,  if  things  keep  moving  the  way  they 
have  been  for  the  past  decade,  any  sucli 
courses  would  have  to  include  a  heavy  dose 
of  "government  form  filling  and  fills;^  " — a 
reuifUe'v  discoiirat,in'4  evf-rcis:" 


Advocacy  has  been  a  part  of  the  SBA  for 
years — It  Is  only  In  the  last  18  months  that  It 
was  centralized  and  given  legislative  au- 
thority to  represent  the  views  of  small  busi- 
ness before  any  federal  agency  and  develop 
proposals  for  policy  changes  in  any  federal 
agency  which  will  better  f  uiau  the  purposes 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.'* 

Yet  even  iu  this  short  time,  Staslo  and  his 
staff  have  been  able  to  penetrate.  In  a  highly 
successful  way,  many  major  agencies.  This 
penetration  owes  much  of  its  achievement  to 
the  respon.se  of  these  agencies.  But  there  are 
a  great  many  other  federal  agencies  which 
remain  relatively  unmoved  by  the  SBA 
thrusts. 

It  Ls  obvici's  thai  the  e  agencies  will  even- 
tually respond  to  the  problem — if  only  be- 
cause two  of  the  three  operational  aspects  of 
Staslo's  advocacy  organization  Indirectly 
work  to  achieve  the  sume  end  a-s  direct 
liaison. 

At  pres,-  lime,  the  necessary  steps  to  ap- 
pointing Kleppe  to  the  Cabinet  were  still  in 
motion.  Ideally  suited  for  the  SBA  post, 
Kleppe  is  a  former  two-term  Congressman,  a 
former  mayor  and  him-self  a  former  small 
businessman.  (His  busiue.ss  career  covers 
such  diverse  fields  a.^  grain  elevators,  manu- 
facturing, blinking  and  investments.) 

Ill  his  almost  con.staiit  travel  around  tl'.e 
U.S.  (a.i  average  of  07,000  miles  psr  >eftr) 
Kleppe  i.-oii<istentIy  ties  small  busUiess  to 
the  o.iginj.  of  the  US.  and  its  present  oud 
luture  f,re:itne.s3  a„  a  Uiition.  Kleppe  is  for- 
ever reMiiiidmg  his  audiences  thai  it  wris  a 
colonial  group  of  .sinaU  businessmen  th;. L 
created  the  U.S. 

Tjie  Adinliiiotraiir'..  iuipli:>4s  on  the  eile(  1 
of  SBA  In  us  dual  role  as  a  federal  aid  to 
small  bi!.luc-s  and  .is  its  most  powerfiU  ad- 
vocate before  other  .igencies  Is  f ur  tnore  thau 
hi.-torlcal  rhetoric  and  emotion.     *"  ' 

For  iiut.Tiice,  last  March,  SBAs  monthly 
volume  of  approved  business  loans  showed  a 
significant  gain — leading  to  a  volume  of  $241 
million  in  June,  the  highest  in  the  agency's 
history. 

Tlie  ;  •  U^lly  is  a  powerful  indication  that 
the  economy  Is  on  the  rebound,  that  con- 
sumer confidence  is  being  restored  and  the 
economic:  st.tblllty  is  being  regained.  The  ac- 
tivity may  well  prove  that  SBA,  itself,  lu 
its  stali.'^liial  operations,  can  serve  as  a  de- 
finitive indicator  along  with  the  other,  more 
classical  determmants. 

Kleppe  also  has  a  slightly  different  view 
of  the  future  Impact  of  small  business.  It  is 
his  contentloa  that  "Ihe  goals  of  small  enter- 
prise in  tiie  years  ahead  ought  to  be  strongly 
aimed  at  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  status' 
quo  in  pedestrian  biisine.-.8  by  moving  boldly 
Into  the  wonderland  oi  n^w  technology,  de- 
veloping now  product.s,  new  processes,  neiv 
methods  of  distribution,  new  sources  oi  en- 
ergy and  r.iw  materl.il.-.." 

"Tliese  are  high  ri -k  areas,  but  they  also 
offer  the  greatest  potential  opportunities. 
Such  firms  must  be  given  proper  incentives, 
adequate  financing,  and  freedom  from  unfair 
and  crippling  restrHints,  because  they  un- 
questionably offer  the  quickest  and  sure-f 
way  t>  Increase  the  nation's  pioducHvitv.  " 

Kleppe  thus  raises  the  question  that  per- 
haps the  Administration  and  Congress  .should 
change  the  SBA's  regulations  so  that  it  can 
help  provide  loans  for  small  fuins  dctply  in- 
voUed  ill  new  ler  hnologies. 

'For  example,"  he  says,  "consider  the  de- 
velopineiu  of  new  sources  of  ene-gy.  What 
about  r.olar  healing?  Or  a  ."^olar  car?  Can  v.e 
harness  the  energy  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides?  What  about  the  wind?  Or  pro- 
ducing methane  gas  tr  un  garbage.'  ' 

Another  point  Kleppe  -lever  tires  of  making 
Is  that  s'.nall  husine.s.s  and  big  business  are 
highly  intercit  pencient  and  both  aegmentn 
fully  refogiilze  this  even  if  government 
doesn't.  (One  of  the  mal'ir  generic  rroblems 
with  environmental,  safety  and  other  such 
legisin»i..ii  is  t'li;.',  in  d.-tf  (I.  i's  sper-fi"  pro- 


visions are  not  really  a  problem  to  that  min- 
Iscule  percentage  of  any  industry  whicb  dom- 
inates the  field — in  candy  manufacture  it  is 
no  great  problem  for  the  huge  firm  to  sep- 
arate Ingredients  by  discrete  rooms,  but  the 
thousands  of  small  businesses  in  the  same 
general  field  face  elimination  if  such  regula- 
tion Is  combined  with  an  inflation-recession 
economy.  The  small  business  would  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  such  regulations  in  the  best 
of  times  and  l>eing  forced  to  do  so  when 
their  operations,  as  existing,  iu  most  cases, 
meet  the  intent  of  the  new  laws  is  frustrat- 
ing. Hence  the  emphasis  on  the  advocacy 
function  and  the  stressing  of  a  common 
sense  approach.) 

ICleppe  notes  that  Oeneral  Motors  is  a 
classical  example  of  this  interdependence 
A  survey,  according  to  Kleppe,  shows  that 
OM  has  some  40,000  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  U.S.  and  that  these  receive 
almost  50  cents  of  every  OM  sales  dollar. 
"Over  15%  of  these  suppliers  employ  less 
than  100  people  and  90%  have  fewer  thau 
500  employees,"  he  says. 

In  essence,  one  cannot  get  along  without 
the  other.  (Ihere  Is  a  tendency  to  ascribe 
eternal  attributes  to  giant  corporations — yet 
IBM  Is  basically  the  creation  of  a  cash  regis- 
ter salesman  and  most  other  huge  firms  have 
such  small  beginnings.) 

Kleppe  has  another  target — big  govern- 
ment. "Just  before  the  New  De»l,  govern- 
ment spending  took  about  12%  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Today  it  takes  a  third.  If 
present  conditions  continue  to  expand,  it 
will  take  60%  by  the  year  2000." 

Finally.  ".  .  .  goals  and  strat«gies  of  small 
buslnes^H  must  also  Include  strong  organized 
positions  on  spending  legislation  before  It 
is  enacted." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  most  appropriately  dis- 
cuss the  effect  of  Government  regulation 
on  consumers  by  discussing  the  regula- 
tion of  air  travel  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  incident  that  was 
reported  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 24  of  this  year.  World  Airways  was 
denied  permission  to  enter  the  sched- 
uled all-line  business.  Was  World  Air- 
ways denied  permission  to  serve  air  trav- 
elers because  it  was  some  sort  of  a 
fly-by-night  operation  or  because  It  had 
a  record  of  accidents?  Hardly — World 
Airways  is  a  well-established  supple- 
mental carrier  providing  International 
service.  World  Airways  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  air  traveler  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  does  not  allow  supplemental  carriers 
lilie  World  to  compete  witli  scheduled 
airlines. 

My  pui'po.-e  is  not  to  pick  an  argu- 
ment with  Uie  CAB'S  lawyers  on  this 
issue,  but  to  ask  why  should  an  organi- 
zation like  World  Aix-ways  be  kept  out 
of  the  market.  World  Airways'  proposed 
fare  would  have  been  $89  for  flights  from 
Newark  and  Baltimore  Airports  to  Oak- 
land Airport,  in  contrast  to  the  $179  fare 
offered  by  an  existing  trimk  carrier. 
World  Airways  claims  that  it  could  effect 
the  neccs.sarv  savings  by  refraining  from 
operating  downtown  ticket  offices — and 
by  relying  on  Ticketion  instead — and  by 
chargins  a  $25  no-show  fee.  The  con- 
turner  has  been  denied  a  chance  to  ben- 
efit from  an  ama'<!ingly  inexpensive  fare. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Senate 
rilmost  voted  to  dismember  the  oil  com- 
panies on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they 
were  engaging  iu  anticompetitive  prac- 
tU'.es    \v\ll,  here  u'p  have  the  spectacle 
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oi  a  Oovei'iunent  agency  engaging  in  tbe 
blatantly  anticompetitive  act  of  denying 
entry.  PerhapB  the  fate  contemplated 
for  the  oil  companies  Should  be  reserved 
for  the  CAB. 

The  arguments  against  lessening  the 
rate  and  entry  powers  of  the  CAB  lack 
credibUity: 

First.  The  regulated  airlines  are  pul- 
ing the  argument/that  small,  out-of-the- 
way  communities  would  be  without  air 
service  Lf  there  were  deregulation  of  air 
travel.  However,  local  service  airlines  are 
already  subsidized  to  the  tune  of  about 
$80  million  so  that  they  can  provide 
deficit  services.  These  subeidies  ought  to 
be  clearly  identified  as  such.  The  air- 
line regulatory  reform  bill  proposed  by 
the  administration,  Incidentally,  would 
only  study  these  subsidies. 

Of  course,  the  trunk  carriers,  which 
have  not  been  recently  direct  subsidies 
for  about  15  years,  claim  that  they  are 
presently  serving  deficit  routes,  and  that 
carriers  like  World  Airways  should  not 
be  allowed  to  skim  the  cream  which 
allegedly  allows  them  to  serve  those  defi- 
cit routes.  As  is  explained  in  a  recent 
CAB  staff  study,  many  of  these  so-called 
deficit  routes  are  a  product  of  arbitrary 
meUiods  of  allocatur  joint  and  common 
casts.  Improper  cost  allocation  can  tmm 
a  stopover  wiiich  is  actually  in  the  air- 
line's own  interest  into  a  loss  service  that 
can  greatly  exaggei-ate  the  difOculties 
faced  by  smaller  airports.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  trunk  carriers  have  not 
met  serious  resistance  from  the  CAB 
when  they  have  attempted  Ao  abandon 
an  miprofitable  operation,  especially  in 
the  numerous  instances  where  smaller 
airlines  move  in  to  take  tiieir  place. 

More  impoi'tantly.  if  service  to  small 
aiiports  cannot  meet  its  costs.  tltKn  it 
should  be  provided  by  direct  subsidiza- 
tion from  general  tax  revenues  and  not 
by  cross-subsidization  from  othor  air 
travel.  Direct  subsidisation  would  be  oqt 
In  the  open  where  the  public  can  con- 
tinually weigh  its  costs  against  its  bene- 
fits. The  Congress  recently  ad(H>ted  this 
principle  for  railroad  service  when  it  en- 
acted the  Raihx)ad  Revitalisation  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1975.  wiiich 
takes  a  big  step  away  from  the  cross- 
subsidization  of  deficit  operations.  This 
approach  can  work  for  tike  airlines. 

Second.  The  other  major  argument 
against  lessened  regulation  of  air  travel 
is  the  destructive  competition  argu- 
ment, that  is,  the  argumoit  that  the  car- 
riei-s  will  compete  so  hard  that  they  wUl 
drive  each  other  into  ruin.  Rrior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938,  it  was  alleged  that  there  was 
overcompetltlon  in  the  airline  indus- 
try. Despite  this  allegation,  however,  do- 
mestic air  traffic  managed  to  grow  from 
189  million  revenue  passenger  miles  in 
1934  to  410  million  in  1937.  It  is  theo- 
retically possible  for  destnictive  compe- 
tition to  take  place  in  an  industry  char- 
acterized by  high  fixed  costs  and  erratic- 
ally fluctuating  demand.  However,  both 
of  ttiese  preconditions  are  lacking  in  the 
aiiline  industry.  All  too  often,  a  desire  to 
avoid  destructive  competition  often 
amounts  to  the  desire  by  ^tablished  In- 
terests to  lead  a  sheltered  existence. 

The  Washington  Pdst  article  of  Janu- 


aiy  24, 1976  also  noted  that  Eastern  Air- 
lines has  joined  Pan  American  and  TWA 
in  requesting  subsidies.  It  is  my  belief 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
system  when  fares  and  subsidy  re- 
quests increase  while  load  factors  for 
trunkline  carriers  hover  at  around  50 
to  55  percent  of  capacity.  I  will,  there- 
fore, oppose  requests  for  subsidy  until 
there  is  regtilatory  reform  for  air  car- 
riers. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  put  forward  a  regulatory  reform 
package  which  merits  serious  consider- 
ation. 

EPA  THHE.IIEWS  COMPBTITIOK   IN   IHC  lOVNDRY 
INDtlSTRT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mi.  President.  I 
know  that  today's  colloquy  concerns  the 
Federal  paperwork  burden.  Several 
weeks  ago.  however,  I  participated  in  a 
related  colloquy  on  the  adverse  effects 
the  overregulation  of  the  economy  by 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  has  had  on 
American  business.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  become  aware  of  another  danger 
that  has  been  raised  by  oveiTeguIatlon. 

This  week  the  Cast  Metals  Federa- 
tion, which  represents  the  foundi-y  rn- 
dusl^  iu  the  United  States,  held  its  an- 
nual convention  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  constituent  members  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity  by  inform- 
ing Members  of  Congress  of  the  diffi- 
culties cei-taiu  government  regulations 
impose  on  the  industry.  I  was  particu- 
larly disturbed  to  discover  that  m  the 
last  8  years  360  foundiies  have  closed 
up  shop  in  the  Nation;  50  cf  these  clos- 
ings have  been  iu  Pemisylvania  alone.  I 
understand  that  in  most  cases  these 
closings  were  a  direct  result  of  the  im- 
position of  emission  standards  by  the 
Envirx)mnental  Protection  Agency  with 
which  the  foundries  were  unable  to  com- 
ply. 

More  often  than  not  these  foundries 
were  small  operations  employing  any- 
where from  200  to  500  people.  The  cost 
of  complying  with  the  EPA  standai-ds 
exceeded  the  net  worth  of  the  entire 
plant.  As  a  result,  these  small  competi- 
tors had  two  choices — to  close  up  shop 
completely  or  to  sell  out  to  a  larger 
competitor  who  could  afford  the  great 
cs^ltal  expenditures  required  to  bring 
emissions  within  allowable  guidelines. 

No  one  I  talked  with  thought  that  we 
should  alter  our  goal  of  clean  air  and  a 
healthy  environment.  After  all,  they  and 
their  families  live  in  the  commimities 
in  which  the  emissions  occur.  However, 
all  felt  that  the  small  busin^smen  and 
businesswomen  who  operate  foundries 
should  be  given  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  in  which  to  comply.  I  think  their 
view  has  merit. 

The  foundry  Industry  as  presently 
constituted  is  one  of  the  most  competi- 
tive in  the  countiy.  It  is  the  variety,  di- 
versity and  quantity  of  small  entrepre- 
neurs, however,  that  keep  it  competitive. 
If  we  drive  all  these  dynamic  small  op- 
erations out  of  business  with  require- 
ments they  cannot  comply  with,  we  are 
doing  great  damage  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  By  reducing  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, we  are  causing  substantial  and 
irreparable  injm-y  to  competition,  the 
vital  ingredient  in  the  free  entei-prlse 
system. 


Competition  greatly  benefits  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Comp^tion  lowers 
prices,  enhances  service,  raises  quantity 
and  encourages  a  wide  diversity  of 
products  in  the  marketplace. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
conceiTi  about  the  elimination  of  com- 
petition in  this  vital  Industry.  Senator 
Hart  and  I  have  proposed  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  antitrust  bill — the 
Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of  1975,  'S. 
1284)  —that  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  allowed  to 
intervene  in  ongoing  administrative 
proceedings. 

In  that  manner,  the  Division  will  be 
able  to  insure  that  the  proceedings  give 
adequate  weight  to  the  vital  factor  of 
preservation  of  competition.  Before  the 
EPA  is  able  to  fine  or  shut  down  a  vital 
competitor  for  noncompliance,  it  would 
have  to  show  the  court  that  the  danger 
to  the  environment  outweighed  the; 
danger  a  potential  closing  or  sale  would 
have  on  competition.  The  court  could 
then  fashion  Its  decree  to  aUow  for  com- 
pliance within  a  reasonable  amoxmt  of 
time,  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Both  considerati<»is  are  important,  one 
no  more  so  than  the  other.  Only  by  con- 
sidering both,  Mr.  President.  wiD  we 
insure  that  the  final  decision  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  We  can  take  no  c(Bnf<»t  from  a 
successful  operation  in  which  the  patient 
dies.  Now  that  the  shouting  has  died 
down  and  we  are  talking  reasonahly  with 
one  another  again,  let  us  inject  an  ele- 
ment of  rationality  into  the  etiuation. 
There  are  no  good  guys  and  no  bad  guys. 
There  are,  though,  competing  considera- 
tions that  we  must  factor  into  the  equa- 
tion. 

Pi'actlcality  has  always  marked  the 
American  genius.  Let  us  act  on  iL  We 
miist  clean  up  the  en'Vlronment,  bat  we 
must  not  destroy  competition  in  tiie 
foundry  industiy. 


THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATIONS 
RATIFICATION  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presid«it,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  hope  and  personal  satis- 
faction that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  action  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
calling  for  the  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Genocide. 

The  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  tiiis 
resolution  occurred  In  Philadelphia  o.; 
February  17,  and  repi-esents  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Am^can  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  is  of  great  significance. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  ratifica- 
tion during  the  2^  decades  the  treaty 
has  been  pending  before  tiie  Senate  are 
heartened  that  this  most  presUgtoos  op- 
ponent has  BOW  becrane  a  vital — hope- 
fully a  decisive — ally.  Although  ratifica- 
tion had  been  sui^xirted  by  the  ABA  sec- 
tion of  indi-vidual  rights  and  reoxnsi- 
bilities,  by  the  World  Carder  Under  Law 
Committee,  and  by  the  sections  on  crtanl- 
nal,  international,* and  family  law.  the 
full  house  of  delegates— which  Is  the 
policymaking  body  In  the  asaodatkm 
had  never  voted  approval.  I  brieve  this 
fact  of  nonapproval  canied  great  weight 
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in  the  Senate  over  tlie  years,  and  that  the 
new  position  of  the  bar  should  be  equally 
persuasive. 

It  has  been  27  years  since  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
and  sent  to  member  nations  for  ratifica- 
tion this  convention  making  genocide  an 
international  crime.  The  treaty,  con- 
ceived in  the  ashes  of  th3  Nazi  holocaust, 
expressed  the  determination  of  tlie 
shoclied  and  horrified  community  of  na- 
tions that  such  crime  againr,t  humanity 
would  not  happen  again.  It  reoresen'  d 
a  most  solemn  pledge  not  simply  among 
ourselves,  but  to  future  generations,  that 
any  attempt  to  annihilate  any  racial, 
religious,  or  ethnic  group  v.ould  be  met 
by  concerted  opposition  tuid  swift 
punishment  throughout  tiie  civilized 
world.  It  seemed  a  simple  enou«h  state- 
ment, one  which  has  been  ratified  by 
87  nations  but  not  by  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  tlie  li>->t  Congre.-.s. 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  a  quartei 
century  attempted  to  consiaer  tlie  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  but  because  of  tlie 
archaic  filibuster  rule  ih^Xprce  at  that_ 
time,  we  were  unnble  to  reacTTa-vete  On 
the  proposition.  Modification  of  rule 
XXII  should  give  lis  a  better  ch.'twc  tlii.'^ 
year. 

Proponents  of  tlie  treaty  in  tJie  Senate 
remain  confident  that  there  me  67  votes 
for  ratification.  It  is  dlf&ruit  to  under- 
stand why  a  statement  so  in  keeping 
with  our  national  tradition  ind  ideals  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. However.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  about  the  pro- 
visions of  the  document  and  ics  impact 
on  U.S.  domestic  law.  In  1949.  when  tlie 
convention  was  first  prc-^ented  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  some  felt  that  it 
might  be  used  against  the  United  State-s 
because  of  our  treatment  ot  black  Amer- 
icans. Then  in  tlie  1960's  many  feared 
that  it  would  be  invoked  against  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  \ietnam.  In 
neither  case,  of  cour.se.  wnuld  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  apply  but  it.^  opjxjnents 
were  successfdl  in  spreadirg  these  fears 
Totlay.  with  tlie  conditions  for  black 
Americans  greatly  improved  and  our 
prisonei^  of  war  relumed,  none  of  tliese 
arguments — unfounded  even  years  ago — 
Is  valid.  And  yet  tlie  fear  per.-Lsts  that  if 
the  treaty  is  ratified,  AmericaiLs  would  be 
luvjustly  accused,  tried  and  convicted  in 
foreign  countries 

What  is  the  tiulh  iibout  'A'.c  Genocide 
Convention?  Would  it,s  ratifiration  indi- 
cate that  the  US.  Government  had  nul- 
lified the  Bill  of  Righto  lor  some  citizens 
and  put  the  members  of  our  Arnie<l 
Forces  in  jeopardy  of  tiieir  lives  and  free- 
dom? A  careful  e.taminution  ot  the  argu- 
menUi  made  against  the  treaty  would 
sliow  that  thus  certainly  is  nut  tlie  ca:e 
The  most  frequentb"  he{\,rd  ai*gument 
against  the  treaty  was  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  extradition  of  Americans  for 
trial  in  foreign  courts.  This  is  .^imply  not 
true.  In  reporting  the  convention  to  the 
Senat«  for  ratification,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Ccmimittee  proposed  ttie  follow- 
ing language  be  added  to  the  text  of  the 
resolution : 

The  TJnltetl  states  Gowriit!»t-ut  dtciHre- 
that  it  wlU  not  deposit  Its  instrument  of 
ratiricntion    until    afffr    Uve    ;:rpieni'-'itiui; 


legislation  referred  to  In  Article  V  ha*  been 
enacted. 

This  means  tiiat  until  Congress  af- 
firmatively passes  the  statute  making 
genocide  a  crime  in  this  country  the 
treaty  is  not  considered  ratified.  If  one 
looks  closeb  at  the  proposed  Implement- 
ing statute  which  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  it 
is  clear  the  United  States  reserves  for 
its^f  tlie  right  to  refuse  extradition  of 
an  American  national  to  a  foreign  coun- 
ti-y  even  when  the  offense  charged  was 
committed  outside  the  United  States. 

Furtlier.  although  the  treaty  itself  con- 
templates the  possible  creation  of  an  in- 
ternational court  to  try  persons  accused 
of  these  offenses,  no  such  court  has  ever 
been  cnated  nor  can  Americans  be  .sub- 
jected to  its  jurisdiction  unless  Congre.ss 
pa.sses  additional  legislation. 

Finally,  in  all  candor,  whethei-  or  not 
we  ratify  this  treaty,  we  simply  cannot 
control  or  jjrevent  the  trial  of  Americans 
in  other  countries  for  crimes  committed 
outside  the  United  States,  and  we  cer- 
teinly  cannot  guarantee  every  citizen  a 
criminal  trial  consistent  with  tlie  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  once  he 
leaves  our  borders  We  have  seen  in  the 
last  10  years  or  :>o.  too  many  naive 
young  .Americans  operating  under  just 
thus  misapprehension,  tried  and  con- 
victed of  narcotics  offenses  in  foreign 
countrirs  We  are  powerless  to  protect 
tliem.  guilty  or  not  guilty,  just  as  we 
could  not  stop  the  trials  of  Americans 
lor  genocide  in  a  foreign  country  wheth- 
er or  not  we  ratify  tliLs  treaty. 

.^no'lur  argument  against  the  treaty 
which  wa.-  widely  circulated  was  that  it 
would  put  American  soldiers  fighting 
abroad  in  serious  .leopardy.  It  is  clear 
from  the  words  of  the  treaty  itself  how- 
ever tli:it  acts  of  war.  since  they  do  not 
involve  a  killint;  of  persons  as  members 
of  a  gioiip  with  the  intent  to  destroy  the 
group,  are  not  actually  genocide.  Once 
agair.,  even  though  a  cliarge  of  geno- 
cide v.oiikl  be  unjustified,  we  could  not 
prevent  such  a  charge  from  being  made. 
But  I  l)elieve  that  in  ratifying  the  con- 
vention tlie  United  States  would  at  the 
very  least  be  accepting  a  commonly 
agreed  upon  definition  of  genocide  which 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  unjusti- 
fied charges  by  other  nations  to  be  taken 
seriously 

Since  the  treaty  itotlt  was  the  product 
of  negoliiitions  among  many  dozens  of 
nations,  not  all  its  lan£;uage  is  as  specific 
and  clear  as  we  v.ould  prefer.  Opponents 
charged,  for  example,  that  a  definition 
of  genocide  which  makes  it  a  crime  to 
cause  mental  harm  to  a  group  is  both 
vague  and  dangerous.  Once  again  we 
must  turn  to  the  implementing  statute 
which  further  defines  "mental  harm"  as 
permanent  impairment  of  mental  facul- 
ties such  as  "that  which  would  result 
from  torture,  deprivation  of  physical  or 
psychological  needs,  surgical  operation, 
introduction  of  drugs  or  otlier  foreign 
substances  into  the  bodies  of  such  mem- 
bers or  subjection  to  psychological  or 
psychiatric  treatment  calculated  to  per- 
manently impair  the  mental  proces.ses, 
or  neivous  system,  or  motor  functions  of 
sudi  members."  Clearly,  with  such  an  ex- 
plicit   deflritiou    in    our    implementing 


statute  the  term  mental  harm  could  not 
be  equated,  for  example,  with  Inade- 
quate welfare  benefits,  as  opponents  have 
charged. 

Another  argument  which  is  raised  is 
that  In  making  it  a  crime  to  kill  a  part 
or  a  group  with  Intent  to  destroy  the 
group,  we  were  essentially  making  a  sin- 
gle homoclde  an  International  crime. 
Here  again  a  reference  to  language  added 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
to  the  implementing  statute  clarifies  this 
term.  Tlie  1974  committee  report  states 
that— 

Tlie  United  States  governmeut  understands 
f»nd  construes  the  words  "Intent  to  destroy 
in  whole  or  In  part  the  national,  ethical, 
racial  or  religious  group"  appearing  in  Ar- 
ticle II  to  mean  the  intent  to  destroy  .  ,  . 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  a  substautiHl 
part  ot  the  group  concerned, 

Tlie  proposed  statute  further  clarifies 
the  term  "substantial  part"  as  a  part  of 
the  group  of  such  numerical  significance 
that  the  destruction  or  loss  of  that  part 
would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  group 
as  a  viable  entity. 

Surely,  no  U.S.  attorney  using  that 
statute  could  charge  a  man  with  geno- 
cide on  the  basis  of  a  single  murder. 

Surely  no  lawyer,  construing  that  stat- 
ute, could  base  a  charge  of  genocide  on 
one.  two.  or  three  murders,  reprehensi- 
ble as  they  are,  but  the  question  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  the  extent  of  an 
international  crime  rather  than  the  ele- 
mentary crime  of  murder  which  is  pim- 
ishable  under  the  laws  of  most  civilized 
countries,  including  our  own. 

I  l)elieve  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  objections  raised  by  the  cM^a- 
nized  opponents  of  this  treaty  are  biMed 
on  misunderetandings  or  lack  of  infoK 
mation  about  the  terms  and  impact  oV^ 
the  treaty.  Basically  it  is  a  very  simple, 
strong  declaration  of  principle  to  which 
I  believe  eveiy  American  can  assent.  And 
yet  there  is  a  note  of  fear  behind  most 
arguments — as  if  genocide  were  rampant 
in  the  United  States  and  thLs  Nation 
could  not  afiford  to  have  Its  actiorus  ex- 
amined by  the  International  community. 
Neitlier  the  Congress  nor  the  courts  of 
this  Nation  have  taken  leave  of  their 
.senses  or  abandoned  their  responsibili- 
ties to  protect  the  rights  of  Americans 
Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
will  not  have  this  effect  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  coming  months  those  of  us  who 
strongly  support  the  treaty  can  mount 
a  succes.sful  campaign  to  get  tlie  real 
truth  to  the  people  and  build  the  support 
in  the  comitii  which  will  insure  Senate 
ratification. 

Within  the  next  2  weeks,  I  mtend  to 
ask  our  chairman  to  schedule  the  con- 
vention in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  wlilch  has  twice  approved 
ratification,  and  if  again  reported  fa- 
vorably will  work  for  floor  consideration 
liefore  the  summer  recesses. 

I  hope  verj'  much  that  it  will  ayain  be 
approved  for  action  hi  the  Chamber  and. 
if  again  reported  favorably.  I  will  work 
indefatigably  for  floor  consideration 
before  the  summer  recesses. 

Mr.  President.  I  state,  as  I  close,  the 
enormous  debt  which  all  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  tlie  Genocide  Convention  owe  to 
Senator  Church,  who  handled  the  mat- 
ter m  the  Chamber  .-.hen  it  was  here  the 
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last  time,  to  Senator  Psoz>tzu,  who.  has 
taken  an  enormous  interest  In  the  ^(Krt 
to  put  through  this  c<mventia>i.  to  Sen- 
ator Case  of  New  Jersey,  the  ranUng 
member  of  the  Conmiittee  tm  Foreign 
Relations,  to  Senator  Kenhxdt  of  ICassa- 
chusetts.  whMQ  I  see  in  the  caiamber,  to 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 
and  to  many  other  Senators  who  have  so 
ardently  supported  this  terrfldy  delayed, 
almost  unbelievably  delayed,  simple 
statement  of  himian  truth  and  himian 
decency. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  at  long 
last  with  the  propitious  conditions  now 
before  us  and  at  long  last  the  wpptanl 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  that  we  may  see 
the  Genocide  Treaty  ratified  as  a  treaty 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  all 
these  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Presidttit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  American  Bar  Association 
resolution,  approved  by  their  house  of 
delegates,  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
American     Bar     Association,     Sxction'    or 

.INTEKMATIONAL   LAW — ^BaCOlOIKNOATION 

The  Section  of  International  Iiaw  recom- 
mends adoption  of  tbe  following  reBoIutlons: 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation favors  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  tbe  Crime 
of  Genocide  with  the  following  Understand- 
ings and  Declaration  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations:  > 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
and  construes  the  words  "intent  to  destroy. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  a  national  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group  as  such"  i4>pearlng 
m  article  n  to  mean  the  intent  to  deMroy  a 
national,  ethnical,  racua  or  religious  group 
by  the  acts  ^ecifled  in  article  H  in  such 
manner  as  to  affect  a  substantial  part  of  the 
group  concerned. 

2.  That  the  VB.  Government  understands 
and  construes  the  words  "mental  harm" 
appearing  in  article  n(b)  of  this  Conven- 
tion to  mean  permanent  impairment  of 
mental  faciUtles. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
and  construes  article  VI  of  the  Convention 
in  accordance  with  l^e  agreed  language  of 
the  Report  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  AasendJly  that  noth- 
ing in  Article  VI  shall  affect  the  right  of  any 
state  to  bring  to  trial  before  Its  own  tribunals 
and  of  Its  nationals  for  acts  committed  out- 
.side  the  state. 

4.  That  the  UJ3.  Government  declares  that 
it  will  not  deposit  its  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion untU  after  the  implementing  legislation 
referred  to  in  article  V  has  been  enacted. 

Be  It  further  resolved  tlutt  the  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  or  hia  desig- 
nee is  hereby  authorized  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Association  as  herein  expressed  before 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States. 

REPORT SUMMARY      OP      PROVISIONS      OP     THE 

CONVENTION 

Article   t 

Genocide  is  a  crime  under  international 
Iriw,  whether  committed  during  peace  or  war. 

The  contracting  parties  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  such  a  crime. 


Article  It 
Acts  constituting  Genocide  are  ttioee  com- 
mitted "with  intent  to  destroy.  In  wliole  or 
in  part,  a  national,  etlinical.  radical  or  rttl- 
glooe  group,  as  such"  by: 

(a)  "Killing  members  of  Uie  group"; 

(b)  "Causing  aerlous  bodily  or  mental 
barm  to  voieBObers  ot  the  group"; 

(c)  "Dtilberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditlicms  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part"; 

(d)  "Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the-f^Qijp"; 

(e)  "Foreiltiy  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group". 

Article   III 

Acts  which  are  punishable  are: 

(a)  Genocide. 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  Genocide. 

(c)  Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit Genocide. 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  Genocide, 

(e)  Complicity  in  Genocide. 

Article  IV 

Persons  committing  Genocide  shall  be 
punished,  whether  constitutionally  responsi- 
ble rulos,  public  officials  or  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Article   V 

The  ccmtracting  parties  shall  enact  the 
neoeesary  Implementing  legislation  to  en- 
force provisions  of  the  convention. 

Article  VI 
Persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
C<nivention  are  to  be  tried  by  a  competent 
tribunal  in  the  state  where  the  act  was  com- 
mitted or  by  an  international  penal  tribunal 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties. 

Article  VII 

For  the  purposes  of  extradition  Genocide 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  political  crime.  Ex- 
taraditlon  shall  tie  granted  by  the  contracting 
parties  in  accordance  to  their  laws  and 
treaties  in  force. 

Article  VIII 

Any  contracting  party  may  call  upon  the 
c(»npetent  organ  of  the  United  Nations  for 
action  where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
pttrport  of  the  Convention. 
Article  IX 

Disputes  relating  to  "interpretation,  ap- 
plication or  fulfillment"  of  provisions  of 
tlie  Convention  including  those  relating  to 
the  reqwnsibillty  of  a  state  for  Genocide  or 
other  acts  punishable  by  the  Convention 
shall  lie  submitted  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  ^e  request  of  the  dis- 
puting parties.      . / 

Article  X  to  XIX  are  procedural  In  nature. 

DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  the  Convention  Is  to  make 
Genocide  an  international  crime  whether 
committed  during  peace  or  war.  It  seeks 
to  prevent  and  punish  when  it  occurs  the 
destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  national, 
ettinic,  racial  or  religious  group  as  such.  The 
Convention  defines  Genocide,  specifics  the 
acts  wtUch  constitute  Genocide,  sets  forth 
the  obligations  of  the  parties,  the  place  of 
trial  of  the  accused,  and  provides  for  sub- 


'  S.  Exec.  Report  No.  93-5,  ©Srd  Congress, 
l.-t  Sess.,  (1973). 

•  In  preparation  of  this  report  the  Section 
«?'>iisldered  the  testimony  presented  at  the 


Hearings  on  Genocide  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  1960,  the  Senate  Committee's 
Report  of  December  8.  1970,  May  4,  1971 
and  March  6,  1973  as  well  as  previous  reports 
of  other  sections  and  conmilttees  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  other  per- 
tinent material  including  a  Report  In  Sup- 
port Of  The  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the 
United  States  in  Human  Rights  Matters  pre- 
paid by  the  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers 
of  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  Human  Rights  Tear  1969.  (See 
the  Appendix  18,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
cc«nmittee  Hearings  August-December  1973) . 


mission  of  diq;>utes  relating  to  interpreta- 
tion, appiicatitm  or  fulfillment  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justioe. 

Th*  fliat  Undentanding  makes  it  clear 
that  where  the  words  "intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  tiafrtftwi  ethnical,  racial 
or  religious  group,  as  such  are  used  in  the 
definition  ot  tbe  crime  of  Genocide  tliat  it 
means  an  intent  to  destroy  toy  such  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  a  "subetantial"  part 
of  tiie  group  concerned. 

The  second  Understanding  states  that 
where  the  word  "mental  harm"  is  used  to 
define  a  punishable  act,  it  means  a  "perma- 
nent impairment  of  mental  facilities."  It 
does  not  Include  violent  expressions  or 
prejudice  against  individual  members  of 
groups.  It  also  would  discourage  any  frivo- 
lous allegations  of  mental  harm. 

The  third  Understanding  is  to  take  care 
of  the  situation  where  a  national  of  the 
United  States  committed  an  act  outside  of 
the  state.  Pursuant  to  this  tmderstanding 
the  U.S.  would  have  the  il|^t  to  bring  to 
trial  before  Its  own  tribunals  any  of  its  na- 
tionals f(M-  acts  committed.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  regarding  the  Con- 
vention from  the  viewpoint  of  extradition. 
It  shotild  be  understood  that  the  Conven- 
tion itself  Is  not  an  extradition  treaty. 

The  Convention  is  not  self-executing  but 
requires  necessary  implementing  legislation. 
The  recommended  declaration  makes  it 
clear  that  we  must  enact  necessary  federal 
legislation  pursuant  to  our  constitutional 
procedure  prior  to  depositing  our  instru- 
ment of  ratification. 

•  *  •  •  • 

CONCLtrSIOW 

Eighty-two  nations  to-date  have  ratified 
and/or  acceded  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
The  world  community  has  therefore,  de- 
fined Genocide  as  "a  crime  against  the  laws 
of  nations".  The  United  States  Is  a  party  to 
other  treaties  that  define  and  establish  an 
international  crime.  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tions On  Protection  of  War  Victims,  1949. 
TIAS  3362-3365;  The  Conventions  Ftor  Regu- 
lation of  Whaling,  1935.  TS  880.  1946,  TIAS 
1849;  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil, 
1964,  TIAS  4900  and  the  Single  Convention 
On  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961,  TtAS  6298.)  State- 
ments made  In  the  past  and  raised  in  the 
Senate  and  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  are 
no  longer  pertinent.  The  passage  of  time 
has  confirmed  that  Genocide  Is  a  matter 
of  "International  concern"  which  should  be 
regiilated  as  an  International  crime.  Acced- 
ing to  the  Convention  at  this  time  is  a  posi- 
tive step  In  the  national  Interest  of  o\u- 
country.  The  American  Bar  Association 
should  come  forward  and  place  on  record 
its  positive  support. 

This  resolution  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  CouncU  of  the  Section  of  In- 
ternational Law  at  its  Mld-Wlnter  Meeting 
on  December  5-7.  1975. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  just  this  very  brief  statement 
about  the  defense  position  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  oui'  defense  forces  are  poised, 
capable,  and  ready  of  reaction.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
and  should  know,  in  this  year  when  Pres- 
idential candidates  are  appearing  across 
the  land,  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  the  strongest  military  force  in  the 
world;  and  while  we  may  talk  about  sub- 
stantial parity  or  substantial  equivalency 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  bare,  stark 
facts  remain,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric, 
that  in  military  force  alone,  the  Soviet 
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Uiiion  is  the  strongest  nation  on  tlie  face 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  its  capacity  to  be  strongest,  is 
second  to  the  Soviet  Uqion  in  military 
strength.     ^^^^^^^_^^ 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  between  now  and 
2:30  p.m.  be  allocated  to  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  11700. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Cul- 
ver* laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  11700. 
an  act  i-elating  to  the  application  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  specified  transactions  by 
certain  public  employee  retirement  sys- 
tems created  by  the  State  of  New  York 
or  anv  other  political  subdivision. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  that  tlie  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  before  it  today  a  bill  which  will  com- 
plete our  role  in  allowing  the  city  of  Nev 
York  to  achieve  fiscal  soundnes->. 

The  bill.  H.R.  11700  coinplement.>  tlie 
legislation  passed  in  December  whicli 
provided  Federal  loan.^  on  a  seasonal 
basis  to  the  city.  This  legislation.  H.R. 
11700.  will  allow  five  city  pension  funds  to 
participate  in  the  plan  worked  out  in 
November  1975.  in  which  the  pension 
funds,  banks,  sinking  funds,  and  Munici- 
pal Assistance  Corporation  agreed  to  the 
exchange  and  purchase  of  city  securities. 
What  this  legislation  doe^  is  allow  the 
pension  funds  to  purchase  city  notes 
witliout  bringing  to  bear  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  wiiich 
affect  the  tax  status  of  beneficiaries  of 
sucli  pension  fimds.  If  these  provisions 
v.-ere  violated,  employees  covered  by  tlie 
plans  would  be  taxed  currently  on  their 
vested  benefits,  the  employees  would  lose 
estate  and  gift  tax  exclusions,  and  they 
would  not  be  entitled  to  special  lump- 
sum treatment  on  distribution.-  from  the 
pension  funds. 

The  legislation  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan  worked  out  already:  if  it  is  not 
passed,  then  the  banks  are  no  longer 
bound  to  hold  city  notes,  and  the  Federal 
loans  we  provided  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  tide  the  city  over.  In  other  words,  if 
this  legislation  is  not  passed.  New  York 
City  will  be  immediately  plunged  into  a 
financial  crisis  which  we  have  already 
sought  to  forestall. 
The  legislation  lias  been  drafted  as 


narrowly  as  possible  to  allow  such  trans- 
actions just  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  just  tliose  transactions  agreed  to 
last  November.  If  the  agreement  is 
amended  by  tlie  banks.  Mimlclpal  As- 
sistance Corporation,  the  pension  or 
sinking  funds  in  a  way  which  is  related 
to  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  disapprove  the  amend- 
ment if  he  thinks  it  is  not  consistent 
witii  the  general  purposes  of  this  bill. 
Finally.  rei'Orts  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion 01  tlie  fimds  are  to  be  provided  to 
the  Treasury,  and  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance  ConiUiittee:-:. 

I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  1 1700. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  thPt 
the  Senate  approve  H.R.  11700  a  bill 
which  Is  necessary  to  consummate  the 
full  implementation  of  the  financial 
agreement  between  the  city  of  New  York 
and  its  municipal  employee  unions  and 
pension  funds,  as  well  as  a  necessary 
element  of  tlie  program  of  assistance 
passed  b>  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  in  December  of  1975  as  Public 
Law  94-143. 

The  bill  iH.R.  11700'.  which  has  been 
appro\ed  by  tlie  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  House,  has 
also  received  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration  by  way  of  Treasury  De- 
partment and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
approval  the  support  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York  State,  tiie  mayor  of  New- 
York  City,  the  New  York  City  municipal 
employee  unions,  and  their  pension  plan 
trustees. 

This  bill  i>  narrowly  drawn  as  part  of 
tlie  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  New 
York  City  and  is  applicable  only  to  spe- 
cific investments  which  were  negotiated 
last  year  as  part  of  the  oveiall  program 
of  as.^istance. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  bill  facilitates 
the  implementation  of  tlie  program  of 
assistance  legislated  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  last  year 
that  dos  not  change  it.  This  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  New  York  City  municipal  pension 
systems  while  they  aflBrmatlvely  partici- 
pate in  the  resolution  of  the  New  York 
City  financial  cri.sis. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  ihe  question 
is  on  the  lliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  was 
passed. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to  

ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  MARCH  8,  1976 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
r  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderef^.. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SENA- 
TOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  I  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OKLAHOMA        SENATORIAL        CON- 
TESTED  ELECTION— DIVISION  OF 

TIME 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  Senate  Resolution  356,  the 
Oklaiioma  senatorial  contested  election, 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  tabling  motion 
at  4:30  p.m.  today,  be  divided  equally 
between  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  6  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Remarks  made  by  Mr.  Thurmond  at 
this  point  in  the  proceedings  are  printed 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions,  i 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MORGAN  AND  SENATOR 
MOSS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  Mr.  Morgan  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Moss  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, prior  to  the  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mi*.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 
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cnie  nomlnatlong  received  today  an 
printed  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  MOBILE  HOME  STAND- 
ARIX»— MBB8AOE  VROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  messaca 
from  the  Preddent  of  tbe  United  States. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Houaing  and  Uit>an  Attain: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  mobile  home  standards  as  re- 
quired by  Section  626  of  the  National 
Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974. 

OUALO  R.  FOiKB. 

Thb  White  House,  March  4. 1979. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

Jti.  message  troai  the  President  of  the 
united  States  stated  that  on  Ftofamary 
27, 1976,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  Joint  resoluttan: 

S.  370.  An  set  to  authorize  tlM  Secretary 
of  Tran^xn-tation  to  releeae  nstrlettons  on 
tbe  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  tbe 
city  of  SUchart.  Kanwui,  for  aiiport  piuipuw. 

8.  2872.  An  act  to  extend  tbe  State  Taxa- 
tion of  DepoBltoriee  Act;  and 

S.J.  nee.  164.  A  Joint  reeolutlon  to  extend 
the  time  period  during  which  the  Preetdent 
is  authorized  to  call  a  White  Hooae  Ckmfer- 
ence  on  Handicapped  Individuals,  and  to 
extend  tbe  time  period  during  which  ap- 
proprlated  fimds  may  be  expended. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THS  HOUSE 

At  12:02  pjn.:  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced tliat  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
96)  to  authorize  certain  corrections  In 
the  enrollment  of  H.R.  5727,  without 
amendment. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  811)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  Uie  bill 
(H.R.  5727)  to  establish  an  independent 
and  regionalized  UJ3.  Parole  Commission, 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED   BILL   AMD   JOINT   aXSOLUTIOK   8IG1TBI 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  Joint  resolution: 

H.R.  6727.  An  act  to  establlah  an  Inde- 
pendent and  regionalized  United  States 
Parole  Commission,  to  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table parole  procedures,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcses. 

H.J.  Res.  811.  A  Joint  resolution  mitiring 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1676,  and  for  other  purpoaeB. 


Hie  eDroOed  Mn  and  Joint  re861uU(m 
man  sidKequentiy  signed  by  tiie  President 
pro  tempore. 

At  2 :  29  p jn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
ct  RQ>re8entattveB  ddlvered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  bin  (S.  2662)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requests  tiie  concurrence  of  tbe  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  tiie  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendmoit  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2017)  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
ai)d  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(b).  Public  lAw  94-201.  the  Speako- 
has  appohited  Mrs.  Raye  Virginia  Allen, 
Temple,  Tex.,  for  a  term  of  2  years: 
Mr.  St  Jdtm  Terrell^Trenton,  N.J.,  for 
a  term  of  4  years;  W^  Edward  Bridge 
Danson.  Flagstalf,  Ariz.,  for  a  term  of 
4  years;  and  Dr.  Wayland  Hand.  Venice, 
Calif.,  for  a  term  of  6  years,  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Folkllfe  Center  in  the  library  of 
Congress. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  President  pro  tonpore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
SumncERTAi.  BsmiATS  of  Appropuatioms 

worn,  Public  Asbibtahce,  Social  and  Rxha- 

BnjTATioir  S^cvxcx 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Sxecutlve  Office 
of  tbe  President,  reporting  on  the  necessity 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1076  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  PubUo 
Assistance,  Social  and  BehablllteUon  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  ^Appropriations. 
BxFOKT  ON  Military  Mampoweb  Trainznc 

A  letter  tTom  the  Asetstant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  mlUtary  manpower  training  toe 
fiscal  year  1977  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  tbk  National  Railroad 
Passkngzs  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Caipot.-atlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  average  number  of  passen- 
gers per  day  on  board  each  train  operated 
and  the  on-time  performance  at  tbe  final 
destination  of  each  train  operated,  by  route 
and  by  railroad,  for  tbe  month  of  January 
1078  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Extend  Autsoriza- 

TIONS  FOB  THE  NATIONAL  SEA  OBANT  COLLEGE 
AND  PROGRAU 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  203(b)  (1)  of  tbe  National 
Sea  Orant  CoUege  and  Program  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended,  to  extend  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1977  through 
1979  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Additional  Appropriations  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passengbi  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporte- 
tlon  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  amend  the  Ball  Passenger  Ssrvloe 
Aot  to  aatfaflclMaddltlaBal  apfirainlattans. 
andter  otbar  purpuHs  (wttb  aeeonqMnying 
PHien):  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Oommerce. 
Rbfort  aw  Acatma  bt  thk  Council  of 

THB  DlBiaiUT  OF  OOLUltBIA 

A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  OouncU  of  tbe 
District  of  Cdnmbla,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  certain  aottons  takm  by  tbe  oooncU 
(wltb  aoocMiqwaylng  pi^wrs);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BbpORT    of    TEB    COBfPTROIXBB    GKNBUL 

A.  lettor  ftom  the  Comptroller  General  of 
thlb  united  States,  transmltang,  pinrBuant  to 
law,  a  Tvport  on  Agriculture's  ImpIeoMnta- 
tbm  of  GAO's  wheat  export  subsidy  reoom- 
mendattons  and  related  matters  (wltb  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Govern^nent  Operations. 
Oams  SusncMuiHG  Depuktation  of  C^taix 
AuBm 

A  letter  from  tbe  OommlsBloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
Kffders  swqwmdlng  dqxirtatlon  of  certain 
aliens  (wltb  aocnmpanytng  pmpen);  to  the 
Committee  on  ttw  Judldary. 

BSFOBT  or  THB  VBIZRAHB  OF  WOSLD  VITaR  I 

A  letter  tram  the  National  Adjutant,  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  tbe  VSJL,  Inc., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  tbe  «<«ftw«»ifti 
report  as  of  September  30,  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
tbe  Judldary. 

nasT  Comprehensive  Plan  fob  FbuERAL 
Jdvehile  Deunquenct  Progbaks 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Admlnlst^atlan,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  First  Comprebenidve  Flan  for 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs  (with 
an  aooon^Muiylng  document):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Repobts  on  the  Adidnistkation  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 

Letters  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  the  Administration  of  thj  Freedom 
of  Information'  Act  for  the  calendar  year 
1975,  frcBn  the  f oUowlng : 

The  President,  Legal  Services  Corporation; 

Tbe  Esecutlve  Secretary,  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  imited  Stetes; . 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Veterans  Administration; 

The  Acting  National  Director,  Federal  Me- 
diaticm  and  Conciliation  Service; 

Tbe  Chairman,  National  TransporUtion 
Safety  Board; 

Tbe  Administrator.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration; 

Tlie  Postmaster  General: 

The  Director,  Office  of  Government  and 
Public  Programs,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; 

Tbe  Vice  Chairman,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission; 

Tbe  Executive  Officer,  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President; 

And  tbe  Deputy  Director  for  Administra- 
tion, Central  InteUigence  Agency  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
HiGHBi    Education    Programs    in    Modern 

Foreign    LANcnACE    Training    and    Area 

Studies 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
tbe  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  higher  education  pro- 
grams in  modem  foreign  language  training 
and  area  studies — adoption  of  46  CVB  Part 
148,  with  accompanying  guidelines  (wltb  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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PSOPOSKO  IiEGISLiATION  RELATING  TO  CKEDTrrNO 

Amounts  Rxceitis  roa  Cxxtain   Resebvk 
OR  Nationai.  Ottabo  SnvicB 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  5519 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
crediting  amounts  received  for  certain  re- 
serve or  National  Guard  Service  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Improve  the  Opep.- 

ATION    of    the    FEDEHAL    WAGE    SYSTEM 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Ser\  ice 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  subciiaprer  IV  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
improve  the  opjeration  of  the  Federal  Wage 
Sjstem,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers,);  to  the  Commiitee  on  Post 
O.iice  aiid  Civil  Ser;  ice. 


PETITIOyS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  k'id  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated; 

A  petition  from  the  Governor.  le:»fiership 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  certain  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  urging  pas.sage  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing  bill:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Financf.  f 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
\^re  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  Mic  Committee 
on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2484.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  56o. 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  any  single  loan  or  advancement  for  wa- 
tershed works  of  improvemen':  (Rept.  No. 
94  680). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1526.  :\  bill  to  make  additional  fund.s 
available  for  purposes  of  certain  public  lands 
in  northern  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  94-681).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  frCm  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res  385.  A  re.solutlor.  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority  relating 
to  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  (Kept.  No. 
94-682). 

S.  Res.  388.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
construction  grants  to  pulilic  '•chools  In  In- 
dian reservation  areas   (Rept.  No.  94-682). 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  366.  A  resolution  disapproviiig  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
Indian  health   facilities   (Rept.  No.  94-G82). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
w  ith  amendments: 

S.  641.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
protect  consumers  from  adulterated  food  by 
requiring  the  establishment  of  surveillance 
regulations  for  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  adulterated  food,  and  for  other  purposes 
(together  with  supplement.il  views)  (Rept. 
No.  94-684). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agricultui'e  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  2578.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  havlny   their 


agrlctiltural  commodities  or  livestock  quar- 
antined or  condemned  because  Buclt  com- 
modities or  livestock  have  been  foimd  to 
contain  toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the 
public  health   (Rept.  No.  94-6831. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv     Mr.    LAXALT     (for    himself.    Mr. 
BAp.TLFrT,  Mr    Brock,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  CCRTis.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  H.\nsen, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  NtjNN, 
Mr.    William    L.    Scott.    Mr.    Thxjp.- 
MON-D.  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Young  ) : 
S.  3073    A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to 
Ihe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr  EASTLAND: 
S    3074    A  Olll  to  amend  the  Iinmigruiion 
aiid  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purpose^. 
Eefe.red  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON    (by  request): 
S   3075.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy on  area'Aide  planning  and  its  coordina- 
tion, to  encourage  the  use  of  organizations 
composed  of  local  elected  oflictals  to  perform 
Federally  a.ssistcd  or  required  areawlde  plan- 
ning,   to    require    u;e    of   planning   districts 
establi-hcd    by   States    in   Federal    planning 
programs,  to  authorize  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  prescribe  rtiles  and  reg- 
ulations relaiii'.g  tliereto  and  for  otiier  pnr- 
po.se.s.  Referred  to  tiie  Committee  on  Govern- 
men:  Oper.'itions. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  MclNTVRE.  Mr.  Hi'ddleston,  Mr. 
Chilis.  Mr    Fannin,   Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Hp.i  SKA.  and  Mr.  Brock)  : 
S     .3076    A    bill    to    Improve   congressional 
oversight  of  the  reporting  and  paperwork  re- 
quirements    of     Federal     departments     and 
agencies  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  : 
S  3077.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  limit  the  discretion- 
ary equity  power  of  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  formulation  of  certain  reme- 
dies. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston ) : 
S   31)78.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Joshua  Tree  Nationai  Monument  In  Cali- 
fornia as   wilderness.   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mi'^tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Allen,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr.    Domenicx, 

^Tr.     Eastland.     Mr.     Fannin.     Mr. 

Garn.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hansen, 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Laxalt, 

Mr.   McClellan.   Mr.   McCLtniE,   Mr. 

Moss.    Mr.    NuNN.    Mr.    William    L. 

Scott,   Mr.  Tower.   Mr.  Young,  Mr. 

Talmadge,   Mr.   Taft,   Mr.   Bartlett, 

Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    Morgan,    and    Mr. 

Brock) : 

S.  3079   -A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title 

10,    United   States   Code,   to  prohibit  union 

organization   iu   the   armed   forces,   and   for 

other  piuposes.  Referred  to  the  Commiitee 

on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  expired 
unused  Investment  credits  shall  be  treated 
as  refundable  overpayments  of  tax.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Federal   Meat  Inspection  Act,   as  amended, 
and  section   5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 


spection Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  increase 
from  50  to  80  per  centum  the  amount  that 
may  be  paid  as  the  Federal  GoTernment'a 
share  of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat 
or  poultry  Inspection  program  carried  out 
by  any  State  under  such  sections,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  3082.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  hold  a  hearing  and  to  take  into 
consideration  certain  matters  prior  to  the 
consolidation  or  closing  of  any  post  office,  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S     3083.    A    bill    for    the    reUef   of   Angel 
MeUi.'o-Borisosky   and   GulUermlna  Herrera 
de   Medico.   Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower.    Mr.    Stevenson,    and    Mr, 
Packwood)    (by  request): 
?   y084.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Atfairs. 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 

NuNN,       Mr.      Brock,       and      Mr. 

Weicker)  : 

S  3':>85.  A  bill  to  insure  fair  and  equitable 

representation  for  smaller  and  medium-sized 

businesses  on  Federal  advisory  committees. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S  3086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
referral,  for  appropriate  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices under  approved  State  plans,  of  blind  and 
disabled  children  who  are  receiving  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  : 
S  3087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  protect  the 
Nation  adequately  against  the  risks  to  life 
and  property  which  are  inherent  in  the  trans- 
portation of  compressed  gas  cylinders  In  com- 
merce. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  Mr.  Jackson,  for 
himself   and   Mr.   Fannin)     (by   re- 
quest) : 
S    3088.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Alaska    Native    Claims    Settlement    Act    (85 
Sta.    688).   Referred    to    the    Committee   on 
Interior  aiid  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF    (for  Mr.  Jackson, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  re- 
quest) : 
S    3089.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  for  the  protection,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros,  and  other  resources  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  : 
S  J.  Res.  175.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
office  and  method  of  selection  of  Judges  of 
the  Federal  courts.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  176.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  assignment  to  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 

NuNN,       Mr.      Bbock,      and      Mr. 

Weicker)  : 

S  J    Res.  177.  A  Joint  resolution  requiring 

eacii   executive  department  and  agency  to 
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designate  a  small  tnulness  q>eelAlist.  Be- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovenunent 
Operations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTEIODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bartlett.     Mr.     Brock,      Mr. 

BtrcKLET,  Mr.  Cttktis.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  DoiCENicT,  Mr.  FAmmr,  Mr. 

Garn,  Mr.  EEansen.  Mr.  Helms, 

Mr.  McClube,  Mr.  Nnim,  Mr. 

WiLLuac  L.  Scott.  Mr.  Thur- 

HOHD.    Mr.    TowEB.    and    Mr. 

Yoxjhg)  : 
S.  3073.  A  bill  to  amaid  Uxe  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

SMALL   KMPLOTEB   OCCX7FATIONAI.  SAFKIT   AND 
HEALTH  AMENDMENTS  OF   1976 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  These  amendments  are  designed  to 
correct  the  most  serious  Inequities  now 
confronting  our  Nation's  smaller  sized 
employers  as  a  result  of  ttie  OSHA  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time.  I  firmly  believe 
these  amendments  will  advance  the  act's 
stated  objective  of  assuring  safe  and 
healthful  woi^ing  conditions. 

In  addressing  the  legitimate  need  to 
reduce  the  occun-ence  and  severity  of  oc- 
cupational Illness  and  Injury  among 
America's  65  million  woridng  men  and 
women,  OSHA  represents  a  worthwhile 
step  forward.  In  my  view.  Its  obviously 
laudable  objective  of  assuring  safe  and 
healthful  workplaces  should  be  of  utmost 
importance  to  all  Americasas. 

However,  since  USHA's  enactment  in 
1970,  it  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  the  law  and  its  Implonentatlon 
have  both  failed  to  achieve  their  ftdl  po- 
tentixil  and  been  somewhat  misdirected. 
As  my  colleagues  well  know,  there  has 


the  time  has  come  to  amoid  and  Im- 
prove the  OccupAtkkoal  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  The  amendments 
which  I  introduce  today  cannot  and 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  effort  to 
diminish  the  worker  safely  program.  To 
the  contrary,  these  changes  will  con- 
tribute to  better  and  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  suspicion,  confusion,  and 
unrealistic  demands  which  have  become 
the  subject  of  nationwide  concei-n.  Fail- 
ure to  address  om*selves  to  these  prob- 
lems can  only  frustrate  the  goal  of  work- 
er safety,  and  can  only  reflect  adversely 
on  our  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman  who  shouldei's  a  heavier 
burdoi  In  attempting  to  achieve  that 
goaL 

Passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  In  1970  subjected  all  In- 
dustries, regardless  of  size,  to  mandatory 
Federal  regulations  governing  workplace 
safety  and  health.  Since  that  time,  of 
course.  OSHA  has  proposed  additional 
regulations  with  which  industry  must 
comply. 

Today  the  sheer  volume  of  OSHA  reg- 
ulations has  reached  monumental  pro- 
portions with  new  revisions  published 
frequently  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
great  majority  of  complaints  regarding 
OSHA  stem  from  the  inability  of  em- 
ployers, especially  small  employers,  to 
comprehend  and  implement  these  volu- 
minous, technical,  and  complex  safety 
and  health  standards.  Small  employers 
do  not  have  the  resoiuxes  to  daily  moni- 
tor the  Federal  Register  or  to  engage  the 
services  of  professional  consultants  to 
Interpret  the  technical  language  con- 
tained In  these  standards. 

It  is  DO  wonder  that  many  employei'S 
are  frustrated  by  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  Inspected  without  notice  and 
fined  for  violations  of  standards  they 
did  not  imderstand  or  even  know  ex- 
isted. The  ciurrent  situation  where  a  com 


been  a  groundswell  of  critical  comment,  piiance  inspection  is  the  only  on-site  con- 
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legaidiug  the  OSHA  program — espe 
rjally  as  it  impacts  on  smaller  sized  em- 
ployers. I  am  certain  that  each  of  us 
h  =;=  re'^ived  expressions  of  frustration 
and  often  outrage  fran  constituents 
confronted  with  unreasonable  and  in- 
equitable applications  of  this  program. 
Soeuking  for  my  own  State  of  Nevada. 
I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disccmtent 
among  small  businessmen  and  workers 
toward  the  present  administration  of 
the  act.  I  can  assure  you  this  discontent 
h  not  due  to  a  lack  of  ccnnmitment  to 
workplace  safety  iand  health. 

Quite  the  contrary,  in  my  discussions 
witli  Nevada  employers  and  workers,  I 
have  sensed  a  strong  c<Humltment  to 
achieving  this  goal.  Businessmen  want  to 
provide  safe  workplaces,  and  they  want 
to  comply  with  the  law.  They  also  want 
to  operate  their  businesses  economically 
and  productively,  and  these  desires 
should  not  be  incompatible.  Unfortu- 
nately, under  the  present  enforcement  of 
OSHA,  they  frequently  are.  especially  for 
f-maUer  employers. 

No  law  is  perfect  and  there  comes 
: -^  appropriate  time  in  the  history  of 
any  legislation  when  experience  demon- 
KtiT.Les  it  should  be  amended  in  or'der  to 
iijipjovc  it.  After  5  years  of  experience, 


an  employer  may  have  with  OSHA 
experts  merely  emphasizes  the  punitive 
nature  of  OSHA,  rather  than  its  stated 
goal  of  achieving  greater  safety  in  the 
workplace. 

Although  it  was  the  hitent  of  Congress 
to  encourage  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  act  through  a  system  of  enforcement, 
the  current  enforcement  procedures  have 
only  instilled  opposition  to  OSHA.  Es- 
pecially among  smaller  employers,  OSHA 
is  perceived  as  an  agent  of  harassment 
£uk1  punishment. 

OSHA  must  assume  a  more  construc- 
tive role  In  providing  assistance  to  small 
employers  In  meeting  their  obligations 
imder  the  act.  Amending  the  law  to  re- 
quire, upon  an  employer's  request,  on- 
site  consultative  visits  without  fear  of 
citations  and  penalties  would  encourage 
volxmtary  compliance  and  further  the 
goal  of  workplace  safety.  The  amend- 
ments which  I  introduce  today  would 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  act's  training 
and  employee  education  provision  to 
include  onsite  consultative  services  and 
technical  assistance — including  the  rec- 
ommendations for  eliminating  hazards — 
at  the  request  of  small  employers. 

Anotlier  major  problem  encountered 
by  employer,":,  and  whioh   is  especially 


burdnesome  to  smaller  employenB.  Is  the 
failure  to  identify  a  meuu  of  ahn**«g  a 
cited  huourd.  As  a  result  of  a  compliance 
faspteOaa,  a  citation  may  Indleate  the 
existence  of  an  alleged  violation  without 
suggesting  a  course  of  corrective  action. 
The  employer  is  given  no  guidance  as  to 
what  mls^t  be  necessary  to  abate  that 
violation.  This  often  results  in  confusion, 
delay  and  continued  exposure  to  the  vio- 
lative condition.  If  the  objective  of  the 
act  Is  to  assure  a  safe  and  healthful 
working  environment,  there  should  be 
some  provision  whereby  an  employer  is 
given  an  insight  into  what  OSHA  will 
accept  as  reasonable  abatement.  In  that 
way.  the  employer  win  be  better  aMe  to 
Implement  remedial  action  and  achieve 
compliance. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  re- 
quire, as  part  of  a  compliuice  Inspection, 
the  Identification  of  a  suggested  means  of 
abatement,  where  possible,  including  an 
estimate  as  to  potential  cost  and  time 
elements  Involved. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  OSHA 
is  to  protect  workers  from  exposure  to 
"serious"  violations  where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result  if  unabated. 
Many  times  abatement  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  complete  elimina- 
tion or  costly  alteration  of  existing  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  which  created  the 
serious  violation.  The  end  result,  how- 
ever. Is  justified  by  the  increased  pro- 
tection of  workers  from  continued 
exposing. 

At  present,  many  employers  face  r')e 
prospect  of  replacing  existing  equipment. 
long  before  ttie  cod  of  Its  useful  life, 
merely  to  correct  nosisertous  violations 
where  the  risk  of  worker  exposure  is 
slight  or  the  potential  safety  haz- 
ards are  not  likely  to  cause  seriou.:  in- 
jury. Needless  to  say,  such  replacenier.r 
is  exceedingly  expensive  and  frcquentlj' 
it  does  not  provide  any  substantia!  in- 
crease in  worker  protection.  For  mnny  c  f 
our  Nation's  smaller  empIoyerB,  this  is 
a  financial  burden  yrbieib.  stanply  cannot 
be  absolved. 

My  amendments  would  eliminate  tl.e 
promulgation  of  standards  requiring  tl?e 
alteration,  replacement  or  phaseout  of 
existing  equipment  or  facilities  before  tlae 
expiration  of  their  normal  useful  life  un- 
less the  failure  to  do  so  would  result  in 
continued  employee  exposure  to  serioas 
violations,  as  that  term  Is  defined  in  r^ec- 
tion  17 (k)  of  the  act. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Healtii 
Act  recognizes  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  "separate  but  dependoit  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  with  respect  to 
achieving  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions" — section  2(b)  (2>.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  act  requires  affirmative  duties 
from  employees,  as  well,  in  complying 
with  the  act  and  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  issued  pursuant  thereto  which 
are  "applicable  to  his  own  actiom  and 
conduct" — section  6(b) . 

Often,  however,  an  employer  is  issued 
a  citation  and  penalty  for  a  violation  of 
the  act  which  he  could  not  have  reason- 
ably prevented  and  which  is  actually  at- 
tributable to  one  of  his  employees.  £\'i- 
dence  of  this  fact  may  be  raised  as  a  de- 
fense in   subsequent  enforcement  pro- 
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ceedings  should  the  employer  decide  to 
contest  the  citation.  Typically,  however, 
a  smaller  employer  will  simply  pay  the 
penalty  imposed  rather  than  incur  tlie 
expense  of  contesting  a  citation. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  per- 
Uiit  a  .small  employer  to  avoid  tlie  im- 
i>o.*ition  of  a  citation  or  ptnaity  where 
the  alleged  violation  wa.'^  iicttiflly  attrib- 
utable to  his  employees.  Thi.s  amend- 
ment removes  the  inequity  of  a  citation 
or  penalty  beintj  is.=ued  to  -nx  employer 
for  0  situation  ii:  lould  not  rea-onafci..' 
;n"eveat. 

I  believe  these  amendment  to  the  Oc- 
cupational SHffctv  and  Heotth  Act  of  1970 
WQ  ne<;e.ssary  to  the  achievement  of 
greater  workplace  safety  and  health. 
Tiii.s  bill  is  dc'^ignecl  lo  entourage  volim- 
tary  compliance  among  our  Nations 
smaller  employers  and  I  behove  that  it 
is  a  constructive  and  responsible  wav  to 
face  up  to  the  maniiold  prublera.s  which 
currently  pl«gue  the  ..dn-ii.ii-tration  of 
OSHA. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND 
S   3074.  A  bill  h)  omencl  th.--  loi;. liga- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
Ijurpose-;.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

IMMI-riBMiyN     AND     N  A"  lONALH  I'      It  l'     .\MtJJO- 
M^NT*    l>F    1C7S 

iVi .  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Prebideiit.  I  send 
x,\j  the  desk  a  bill  to  revise  the  Immigr;;- 
iiou  and  Naticrality  Act. 

More  th?n  10  years  h:r.  ?  i>a.s..ed  since 
Prtr-.dtat  Lyndon  Johnson  in  an  historic 
cerc'tjoiiy  signed  the  act  ot  October  i. 
1965.  on  Liberty  Island  at  tire  ba-e  of  the 
ijtutue  of  Liberty  in  Ntvv  York  Harbor 

Mtuiy  of  the  changes  v, rought  in  our 
'.mmiur.aion  \,i\\  by  the  19S5  ac;t  iiave 
.vorkeJ  out  well.  Some  have  not.  The 
lune  has  come  to  take  stock  and  to  ad- 
dres.s  ourselves  to  the  question  of  what 
turtlier  revision.s  of  the  immigration  laws 
are  needed  or  are  desirable  in  the  best 
..Unrests  of  the  United  States. 

Two  major  immigration  probieias  have 
firiertied  in  the  post-196d  period.  They 
overshadow  everything  else. 

The  first  concerns  immiyiatioti  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  An  annuid  ceil- 
ing of  120,000  for  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  went  into  effect  on 
July  1.  1968.  Until  then  Western  Heml- 
."^phere  immigration  v. as  not  subject  to 
numerual  control.  Since  July  1,  1968,  a 
backlo:;  of  registered  visa  applicants  has 
j-'radually  accumulated  so  that  today  the 
waiting  period  for  Western  Hemisphere 
immi'-ronts  is  approximati'ly  2'j  years. 
3y  way  of  contrast,  the  Ea.stern  Hemi- 
sphere, which  operates  under  an  annual 
ceiling  of  170.000.  is  relatively  current  so 
far  as  the  demand  for  visa  ji-imbers  is 
concerned. 

Immica'ation  from  the  La.stern  Hem- 
isphere is  regulated  by  a  preference  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  seven  preference  cate- 
gories emphasizing  family  reunification 
and  .skills  needed  by  the  Uuitfd  Sratcs. 
The  Western  Hemisphere  has  no  prefer- 
ence system  to  provide  it  with  a  method 
of  selecting  immigrants. 

Moreover,  the  individual  country  ceil- 
ing of  20,000  annual  numbers  which  ap- 
plies to  the  countries  of  Asia,  Airic8,  and 


Europe  does  not  apply  to  the  countries 
of  North  and  South  America. 

The  di.ssimilar  treatment  of  the  hemi- 
spheres is  illogical  and  inequitable.  My 
bill  proposes  to  apply  the  preference  .sys- 
tem, to  the  Western  Hemisphere  so  that 
it  can  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  This  would  be  done 
without  di.>turbing  or  modifying  the 
separate  hemisphere  ceihnps. 

The  secoi\d  major  problem  urea — one 
;:bout  whicii  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
recently— concerns  illegal  aliens. 

Estimates  of  liie  number  of  lUeful 
alien--,  in  the  United  States  viuy  greatly, 
althoutih  no  reliable  evidence  or  data  ex- 
ists, as  f.'.r  OS  I  know,  to  support  any  of 
the  iiojection-.  Never  thelt.-s.  the  fact  is 
that  in  each  oi  the  last  2  years  tiie  Im- 
mignit'on  and  Naturrdizalu-n  Service  has 
approliended  about  three-quL.rter.>  of  a 
million  illegal  aliens— a  tenfold  increase 
..•  3r  !i!t:  number  apprehended  in  1965. 

The  tinust  toward  the  United  States  is 
r.ot  likely  to  dimini.sh.  given  I'Opulation 
pre.-->^ur:'s  and  the  stniggling  economies 
that  beset  so  many  other  less  fortunate 
lands. 

My  hill,  recogniiMng  that  it  is  the  ecf- 
nomic  incfntlve  or  the  lure  of  jobs  tli;it 
motivates  most  illegal  immigration, 
•would  make  It  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  hire  illegal  aliens.  Penalties  to  be  im- 
posed a!,";'inst  empl.iycis  would  be  civil  in 
ratine,  consisting  of  administrative 
imei^  and  could  be  uniw.sed  on'y  when  it 
was  shown  tl-ut  the  employer  acted 
"knowingly."  An  employer  who  acted  in 
good  faith,  after  making  a  bona  fide  in- 
quiry coricerning  prospective  employees, 
could  not  be  held  liable. 

At  the  same  time  that  \\c  seek  to  pe- 
nalize those  who  knowinfdy  employ  il- 
le'-.nl  aliens,  we  must  also  make  sure  thc.t 
the  lefe:it!mat«  needs  of  Anu-iiran  em- 
plp.vtr.s  are  met.  If  domestic  workers  aro 
unavailable  or  un.villing  to  tare  the  iobs 
that  are  offered,  the  employer  .'hould  be 
pei piitted  to  hnve  recourse  to  workers  in 
the  loreifiii  maiket.  Thus,  my  bill  would 
establish  a  procedure  whereby  a  deter- 
mination would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  concerning  at^  employer's  re- 
quest to  unport  foreign  workers.  Domes- 
tic workers  would  be  tully  protected.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  apply 
realistic  criteria  and  to  act  on  the  em- 
ployer's request  \.  ithin  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Th.ese  and  other  provisions  of  my  bill 
are  explained  in  the  section-by-sectlon 
analysis,  wh'ch  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  In  the  Recopo, 
as  follows:  . 

iMMir.RsrioN     ANU    Nationalitv    .^^X^M^•NI.- 
MENTS  or  1970  >s^ 

Section  1-  Crintahis  shcrt  title  of  the  tviU. 

Section  2— Amends  section  101  (a  )  (15)  (H) 
(11)  of  the  Immmratlon  and  NaUon.ility  Act. 

Under  current  law  nonimmiKritnt  alitn 
worker.s  (known  r.s  H-2's)  may  be  Imported 
for  employment  in  'fhe  United  Sla^e^j  only  If 
the  job.s  are  "leuiporary"  In  nature  and  u 
iinemi'loyed  peiMins  vaphblf  of  perfoniuiit; 
such  jobs  cannot  bo  found  'i\  this  country. 
By  regulation,  an  employer  dc.stroxi.s  of  ini- 
poiting  n-2'3  i.s  required  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cation of  uii:.vailal)llUy  from  the  Secretary  of 
Ijab<>r.  The  lieci.slon  to  Rp(>ri've  or  deny  the 


employers  j.etilion  is  then  made  by  the  At- 
torney Cieneral. 

'Ihe  proposed  amendment  changes  the  stat- 
ute by  deleting  the  language  that  restricUs 
H-2  tt'.'rker.s  to  employment  In  Job.s  or  .serv- 
ices that  aie  'temporary."  Further,  It  brint;s 
the  oec-etury  fit  labor  solidly  Into  the  pic- 
ture b;,  luaf.tng  his  cenilication  a  statutory 
orereciMi'^i'e.  no;  a  mt^re  creature  of  repula- 

tlMU. 

The  nmendinoiit  requires  the  Sei.-etarv  u» 
Lalior  to  act  on  nn  employer's  request  for 
lei  titication  williin  60  days  of  filinfr  (reduced 
to  i;o  day.*;  in  tlie  cii.se  oi  farm  worl.er."). 
Wlien  ibe  .seretary  is  tinwilling  to  certify, 
biisr-d  on  a  in-.dine  lh.it  quulitied  donit.-4c 
vorKers  ,.re  ovnil;ible,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
liuired  to  re'er  such  domestic  worker.-;  lo  ll.t- 
employe  r  at  the  place  of  employment 

The  .-^njcndment.  further  provider  tUht  the 
i.'.'ftllability  of  unemployed  persons,  who  are 
ci;piib!e  i.f  flllii  v:  the  jobs  in  question,  will  bf 
deterniii  cd  wiiii  rtior^ncc  to  the  locality  ii 
V.  liich  the  work  is  to  iie  performed.  The  cu! 
:t  ut  lav,'  is  broader  in  using  the  term  "injth' 
c'uutry ."' 

Se<aion  3— Aii.c:i.:ls  secitiou  101  (a)  Ci'" :  i. 
t.  e  Iirimiciation  and  Nationality  Act. 

I'laces  aU  classc,  of  aliens  exempt  fron, 
numerical  limltailons  within  a  single  section 
of  the  statute,  sectim  101 'a)  07).  de.sip- 
Tiated  f-s  "special  immigrants."  The  tfrm 
■  iuunetlmte  relatu  es"  is  discarded. 

Section  4— Amends  section  201  oT  llu-  Ii..- 
mltirallon  and  Natlc>n.ility  Act. 

Incorporates  into  the  basic  law  tiie  120,000 
L,niiii;>t  ceiling  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  was  estabi;.sheii  by  the  Act  of  October 
3.  19tj.'>.  ny  dnine  thi'-  'lie  amendment  brings 
into  ulny  .nterrelated  puivislons  of  the  Ini- 
mtfratiOH  and  Niitionality  Act  with  the  eflect 
of  applying  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
individual  country  ceillnt:  of  20.000  in  .se'-- 
lu.n  202  and  ti,.-  system  f.f  prefirences  iii 
section  203. 

luimigratiou  by  natives  of  depeiidenL  areas, 
now  chiirgealile  "to  the  mother  country,  will 
hercaf'er  be  chavjAed  to  the  hemisphere  in 
which  located. 

Section  5 — Amends  section  202  of  the  lin- 
migration  arid  Natlonaliiy  Act. 

Gives  dependent  areas  an  Inert. ise  in  yearly 
liiimigration  from  200  to  600. 

Extends  alternuwj  lorelgn  state  chnrgea- 
)>ility  to  a  spouse  or  child  following  to  Join 
a  prinrtpal  alien  while  current  law  gives  U 
only  to  a  spouse  or  child  accompanying  a 
piincipal  aUen. 

Sertion  C -Amends  .section  20,'?  of  the  Ii!  - 
lalgratW'n  and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  203  contains  the  preference  cat*- 
gi.ries  heretofore  applicable  solely  to  the 
Ei»sU'!n  Hemisphere  and  now  made  fully  a'J- 
pllcable.  by  reference  back  to  section  201,  to 
the  Wf^tern  Hemisphere. 

The  preference  categories  (Including  the 
percent af;es  allocated)  are  left  lnta«t  with 
the  e.xceptlon  of  the  fifth  preference  relat- 
ing lo  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens, 
nie  amendrneiii  requires  that  the  U.S.  clt- 
.zens  niu't  be  oier  21  years  of  age  before 
they  can  petition  for  their  brothers  or  sis- 
ters. 

Section  7— Amends  section  211  of  the  n..- 
migration  snd  Nationality  Act. 

Restores  discretionary  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  waive  technical  defects 
in  visivs  presented  by  aliens  who  are  Inno- 
cent of  wrong-doing.  It  appears  likely  that 
the  ch'inges  m.ide  bv  the  1965  Act  had  the 
iixsdvertent  effect  of  divesting  the  Attwney 
Gen-ral  of  this  power  which  he  had  previ- 
ou=^iv  pos.'-esaed  under  the  1952  Act  as  we'l  as 
under  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 

.Sec'.,.M  8-Amends  section  212(a)  (14)  of 
the  Immieraiion  and  Nationality  Act. 

'ihis  amendment  to  the  labor  certification 
roqithemetit  brings  tiie  Western  Hemisphere 
ni  lit.!-  ttith  the  nustern  Hemisphere  by  ex- 
t  rr-ptintr  relatives  qualifying  under  the  fam- 
ilv  pnteieiire'^.  while  retaining  the  requirr- 
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ment  for  the  vocational  categories  iu  the 
third  and  sixth  preferences  and  In  the  non- 
preference  category. 

Section  g — Amends  sections  241  (a)  (8)  and 
(8)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

sections  241(a)  (3)  and  241(a)(8)  iMwvide 
for  the  depoiLation  of  aliens  who  within  five 
jc.irs  after  entry  became  public  charges  or 
are  Institutionalized  at  public  expense.  TTie 
otlicaey  of  these  statutes — which  do  not  ap- 
ply when  the  alien  can  show  that  his  de- 
pendency was  due  *x)  causes  or  conditions 
arising  after  entry — has  been  eroded  by  Judi- 
cial and  administrative  decisions  Imposing 
nvJcredients  that  were  never  contemplated 
hy  the  Congress. 

These  decisions  hold  that  deportability  is 
avoided  tmless  -j-;e  government  can  prove 
that  the  alien  In  whose  behaU  the  public 
funds  were  expended  Is  legally  liable  to  make 
repayment.  Under  some  federal,  state,  and 
local  laws  the  i'ecipient  is  not  legally  obli- 
gated to  repay  tlie  public  treasury.  Even  In 
cjvses  v.liere  the  legal  obligation  is  clearly 
created,  depoi-tatlou  is  avoided  unless  the 
governmenD  proves  that  a  fcMTnal  demand 
lor  repayment  was  made. 

The  amendments  will  o-, eioome  the  effect 
of  these  decisions. 

Section  10 — Amends  section  245  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

Equalizes  ti-eatment  by  allowing  natives  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Including  natives 
of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  adjacent  islands,  to 
qualify  for  adjustment  of  status  under  sec- 
tion 245,  which  they  are  barred  from  doing 
tnider  current  law. 

Also  makes  the  following  changes  in  tlie 
ciiisting  section  245: 

1.  The  availability  of  an  Inunlgrant  visa  is 
determined  with  reference  to  the  date  the 
application  lor  adjustment  is  filed  rather 
tiian  approved. 

2.  The  alien's  lawful  admifsion  for  perma- 
nent residence  is  recorded  as  of  the  date  bis 
application  is  filed  rather  than  the  date  It  is 
approved. 

3.  The  ineligibility  bar  against  alien  crew- 
ijien  is  removed. 

4.  An  alien  who  after  the  efTective  date  of 
the  amendment  and  prior  to  filing  an  appli- 
cation for  adjustment  of  status  takes  unau- 
tliorized  eniployiuent  Is  made  ineligible  to 
adjust  his  status  under  section  246. 

Section  11 — Amends  section  349  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

This  section  ctirrently  affords  relief  to 
aliens  In  unlawful  status  who  can  prove  that 
they  have  maintained  continuous  residence 
in  the  United  States  following  an  arrival 
prior  to  June  30,  1948,  provided  they  can 
further  show  that  they  are  persons  of  good 
moral  character,  are  not  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship, and  are  not  disqualified  from  admls- 
8lon  to  the  United  States  on  certain  aggra- 
vated grounds.  Where  these  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  met,  the  Attorney  General 
has  discretionary  authority  to  create  a  rec- 
ord of  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

The  first  "registry"  statute,  enacted  on 
March  3,  1929,  established  a  cutoff  date  of 
May  19,  1921  for  the  alien's  arrival  In  the 
United  States.  That  date  has  ben  moved  up 
three  times  by  Oongressional  action.  The  last 
change  made  by  the  Act  of  October  3,  1966 
advanced  the  date  of  arrival  from  June  28, 
1940  to  the  current  cutoff  date  of  Jtine  30, 
1948. 

The  amendment  takes  a  quantum  leap  in 
moving  the  eliglbUity  date  forward  a  full  20 
yeiu-s  to  July  1,  1968.  Hiat  date  is  the  one 
on  wliich  the  numerical  restrictions  appli- 
cablo  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  became 
fully  operational. 

This  change  in  the  law  is  premised  on  the 
tr.%ditionaI  consideration  that  in  dealing  with 
the  illegal  alien  problem  in  its  entirety  a 
dliYerentlatlon  should  be  made  between  re- 
cent entrantJ!  and  those  who  have  been  here 


for  a  period  of  years.  "ITie  amendment  would 
provide  a  means  of  offering  administrative 
clemency  to  aliens,  without  other  recourse, 
who  can  meet  the  updated  requirements. 

Section  12 — Amends  section  274  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationally  Act. 

Makes  It  tuUawful  knowingly  to  employ 
aliens  who  enter  the  United  States  Illegally 
or  who,  having  entered  lawfully  as  nonimmi- 
grants violate  status  by  taking  employment. 

Parties  chargeable  under  the  amendment 
are  employers  (or  their  agents)  and  members 
or  representatives  of  employment  agencies 
or  labor  organizations  who  refer  illegal  aliens 
for  employment. 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  for  crini- 
inal  sanctions.  Only  admiuibTrati\e  penalijes 
are  assesisable.  For  a  first  oiTense  a  fine  of 
up  to  $500  can  be  impc<;cd  for  each  alien  in- 
volved in  the  violation.  For  any  sub.sequeut 
offense,  the  penalty  is  to  be  not  le.ss  than 
$500  and  not  mere  than  Sl.OOO  for  each 
alien. 

The  party  charged  is  eulitied  to  a  lull  due- 
process  administrative  hearing  before  an 
immigration  Judge.  Provision  is  made  for 
him  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  his  liability 
to  fine  upon  a  suit  by  the  governmeiit  to 
collect  the  sum  assessed  in  the  administra- 
tive proceedings. 

A  violation  is  not  established  unless  the 
government  proves  that  the  emiOoyer,  agent, 
or  referrer  acted  "knowingly." 

The  bill  provides  that  au  employer  who 
makes  a  bona  fide  inquiry  into  the  citizenship 
or  alienage  of  a  prospective  employee  can- 
not be  found  liable.  In  addition,  an  employer 
may  protect  himself  by  obtaining  a  signed 
statement  (on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  At- 
torney General)  from  a  prospective  employee 
who  asserts  he  Is  a  citizen  or  is  an  alien 
permitted  to  work. 

The  government  Is  authorized  tc  bring 
suits  In  United  States  district  courts  to  en- 
Join  violations  by  employers.  The  use  of  the 
injunctive  remedy  Is  contemplated  for  ag- 
gravated cases. 

Section  13. — Amends  section  290  ci  the 
Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

This  Is  an  entirely  new  provision.  It  calls 
ou  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  aliens  (other 
than  lawful  residents  and  refugees)  who  are 
receiving  welfare  or  medical  assistance  under 
various  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Section  14. — 

Makes  a  series  of  editorial  aDienduicLis  tc 
various  sections  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  required  for  conformity  with 
substantive  changes  made  by  other  EectloriS 
of  the  bUl. 

Section  15. — Amends  section  312  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  current  section  grants  appiicants 
for  naturalization  an  exemption  from  the 
literacy  requirements  of  the  statute  if  they 
were  at  least  50  years  of  age  with  20  years 
residence  in  the  United  States  as  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  1952  (the  effective  date  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act) .  The  exemp- 
tion has  assisted  many  persons  in  achievlr.g 
their  dreams  of  becoming  naturalized  United 
States  citizens,  for  which  they  were  qualified 
in  every  respect  except  for  not  having  at- 
tained the  required  level  of  proficiency  in 
the  English  language. 

With  the  passage  of  thne  the  value  of  iiie 
exemption  keeps  diminishing.  Today,  an  ap- 
plicant for  naturalization  must  be  73  years 
of  age  or  older  to  be  eligible  for  its  benefits. 

The  amendment  would  restore  vitality  to 
the  section  by  extending  eligibility  to  ap- 
plicants who  are  at  least  60  years  of  age  with 
20  years  residence  in  the  United  States  as  of 
the  effective  d^te  of  this  bill. 

The  60-year  age  minimum  is  preferred  to 
the  60-year  minimum  in  the  belief  that  in 
todaV    world  mo'^t  Indivldnnl.'?  In  their  flftiej? 


cannot  be  considered  so  elderly  or  incapable 
of  leatrhing  rudimentary  English  as  to  be  al- 
lowed a  waiver  of  these  requirements. 

Section  16 — Amends  section  344(c)  of  tiie 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  344(c)  establishes  a  formula  uiider 
which  clerks  of  naturalization  courts  are 
authOiized  to  retain  one-half  of  all  fees  up 
to  $6,000.  The  other  half  and  any  fees  in  ex- 
cess of  $6,000  are  paid  o\'er  to  the  Attor.'icy 
General. 

This  formula,  v.hich  hi.s  remained  u))- 
changed  for  better  than  50  years,  neither 
adequately  nor  equitably  recomperu5e.s  the 
clerks  of  the  naturalization  courts  for  '-\te 
clerical,  stenographic,  housekeeping,  and 
other  services  they  supply  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nattiralization  Service.  Althouj^h 
the  formula  and  ceiling  have  not  oeen 
changed,  the  fee  for  filing  a  nattiralization 
petition  v,-as  increased  in  1060  from  *!0  'o 
:^25. 

Although  the  bulk  of  naturalization  peti- 
tions are  handled  in  United  States  district 
courts,  it  is  a  fact  that  sever&l  hundred  State 
coiwts  still  retain  jurisdiction  over  natural- 
ization. The  State  courts  particularly  suQ'cr 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensatior, 
they  receive  in  assistrng  in  a  federal  function. 
In  many  Instances,  the  $3,000  maximum 
which  they  are  permitted  to  keep,  does  not 
begin  to  cover  their  costs. 

The  amendment  by  raising  the  ceilinc;  lioni 
$6,000  to  $20,000  would  allow  clerks  of  nut.i- 
ralization  courts  to  retain  up  to  $10,000  of 
the  fees  which  they  coUect. 

Section  17  -Amends  the  Act  ui  -Jovenlo^.-:  2, 
1966. 

The  amendment  provide^;  that  vl^.i  mir.-!- 
bers  need  not  be  deducted  from  the  Wester,n 
Hemi.sphere  ceiling,  a.s  is  presently  beine 
done,  when  Cuban  refugees  are  granted  ad- 
justment of  status  tmder  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  19(36.  The  deduction  for  the  Cuban 
adjustment  cases  (25,000  numbers  used  Ia.st 
year)  has  constituted  a  heavy  drain  ou  Lhe 
overburdened  Western  Hemisphere.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  resulted  In  long  delays  for  Cuban 
refugees  who  have  applied  for  permane.-n 
residence  but  must  wait  until  visa  nuIQ^^rs 
are  available. 

With  the  elimination  oi  i>he  deductioii  rr- 
quirement,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  li)i- 
mlgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service  to  move 
quickly  in  winding  i;p  the  pending  Cuo.i  v 
refugee  caseload. 

Section  18 — Amends  18  U.S.C.  1546 

18  U.S.C.  1546,  relating  to  the  connter!e;i  - 
Ing  or  misuse  of  immigration  documents  i' 
amended  to  specifically  designate  in  the  li^: 
of  enumerated  documents:  border  crossicj.- 
cards,  alien  registi-atiou  receipt  cards,  and 
other  dociuneuts  (such  as  I-M's)  used  for 
entry  into  or  as  evidence  of  stay  in  txie 
United  States.  Tlie  amendment  is  necessaiv 
if  prosecutions  are  to  be  .successfully  can-:ed 
out  against  counterfeiters  of  the  deslgnrv,! 
documents. 

Section  19 — Amend-  i::e  .Act  of  Octoljei  i. 
3:>65. 

Section  21  le)  of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1865 
is  repealed,  as  it  contains  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ceiling  which  this  bill  incorporau^s 
into  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  20 — Saving  clause. 

Einploys  general  language  used  for  .savin;: 
clauses  hi  oUier  immigration  statut-es  a?:d 
contains  some  specific  provisions. 

Western  Hemisphere  visa  ^pllcants  now 
registered  on  oonstilar  lists  are  moved  into 
the  uonpreference  cat^^ory  under  section 
203(a)  (8),  while  retaining  the  priority  dates 
previously  accorded  them.  IX  a  preference 
visa  is  thereafter  approved  for  any  such  alien, 
his  petition  Is  treated  as  having  been  fl!ed 
as  of  the  date  of  his  earlier  priority. 

Section  21 — ^Effective  date. 

Allows  90  days  before  the  act  become-'? 
efTective. 
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By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  tby  request)  : 
S.  3075.  A  bill  to  establlah  a  national 
policy  on  areawide  planning  and  its  co- 
ordination, to  encourage  the  use  of  or- 
ganizations composed  of  local  elected  of- 
ficials to  perform  federally  assisted  or 
required  areawide  planning,  to  require 
M.se  of  planning  districts  establL«;hed  by 
States  in  Federal  planning  programs,  to 
authorize  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  prescribe  rules  and  regiilatlons 
relating  thereto  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  cm  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

irsrcEROOVERNMENTAL  COORDINA  I  R'N  .\<   I  Of    197C 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-cs-ident.  at  tlie 
request  of  the  Honorable  Wes  Uhlman. 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Seattle,  I  am  Introduchig  the  Intergov- 
ei-nmental  Coordination  Act  of  1976.  This 
Dill  is  designed  to  Initiate  discussion  In 
the  Congress  of  an  emergent  problem 
racintt  local  governments  acros.s  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  ue  all  are  aware.  Fedt-rul  agencies 
today  require  local  governments  to  un- 
dertake a  myriad  of  potentially  connict- 
liig  planning  activities.  In  recent  years. 
Vie  liave  witnessed  the  proliferation  on 
the  local  level  of  special  purpose  plan- 
ning agencies.  The  Federal  Government 
encourages  the  fragmentation  of  regional 
planning  Into  exceedingly  narrow  fields. 
Tran'^portatlon,  community  development, 
clean  air.  economic  development,  health 
tare,  equal  opportunity,  social  services, 
and  others  each  can  be  handled  distinct- 
ly under  the  present  system  of  regional 
planning  fostered  by  Federal  agency  re- 
quirements. Federally  mandated  plan- 
ning efforts  need  not  be  related  to  each 
other  and  neither  does  thLs  planning  en- 
courage the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive, locally  determined  areawide  growth 
management  strategies. 

We  all  deplore  the  haphazard  pattern 
of  growth  which  has  characterized  urban 
development  In  this  country.  Existing 
Federal  planning  requirements  exacer- 
bate that  chaos.  In  recent  months  we 
have  seen  the  city  of  New  Yorit  totter  to 
the  brink  of  banliruptcy  and  not  .iust 
because  it  has  been  a  profligate  spender. 
The  plight  of  the  Nation's  largest  city 
IS  sjTnptomatic  of  the  general  state  of 
urban  development  today.  All  our  cen- 
tral cities  are  locked  in  the  .same  reckless 
course  t>ecause  they  aie  benig  forced  to 
go  it  alone,  without  the  cooi>eration  of 
their  associated  metropolitan  areas. 

Unless  and  until  urban  areas  begin  to 
torge  regional  growth  and  development 
strategies,  our  inner  cities  will  remain 
artificially  distinct  from  their  dei'endent 
but  seemingly  unrespon.sive  .suburbs.  Oi 
course,  this  will  lead  to  further  decay 
and  the  death  of  more  core  cities.  And 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  suburban 
commimltles  have  begim  to  recognize 
that  they,  too.  stand  to  lo.«e  if  urban 
growth  continues  in  this  .<iame  reckle.vs 
fashion.  Suburban  cities  now  understand 
that  new  development  costs  current  resi- 
dents money — rioney  which  often  is  not 
lecovered  by  tfxing  the  ne  v  de^clop- 
inenl.  Our  oldet  suburbs  also  are  finding 
themselves  in  the  same  .situation  tiiey 
created  for  the  central  citie-i  alter  the 
Secnd  World  War.  New   Communities 


continue  to  spring  up  as  older  ones  are 
discarded.  This  Is  just  plain  wasteful. 

This  bill  would  require  the  develop- 
ment of  areawide  growth  management 
plans  under  which  more  limited  policies 
such  Hs  pollution  abatement,  facilities 
location,  and  economic  growth  would  be 
decided.  This  should  end  the  multipUclty 
of  often  competitive  planning  efforts  re- 
quired of  localitle.5  by  different  Federal 
agencies.  The  bill  favors  areawide  plan- 
ning agencies  composed  of  local  elected 
officials.  Federal  programs  would  be  re- 
quired to  relate  to  one  another  and  to 
conform  to  whatever  areawide  growth 
management  plan  local  officials  choose 
to  adopt.  Tlie  availability  to  Federal  as- 
sistance would  depend  upon  tlie  assisted 
activity  being  con.>istent  with  tlie  plan. 

I  .should  reiterate  that  this  legislation 
would  not  wrest  growth  management 
away  from  local  officials.  It  vests  deci- 
sionmaking in  them  and  only  prods 
them  to  do  what  they  undoubtedly  al- 
ready recognize  tliey  should  be  doing — 
talking  with  each  otlicr  and  making  hard 
deci*ion.s  about  growth  management  in 
thed"  oyfra  areas. 

As  Mayor  Uhlman.  speaking  for  one 
of  our  larger  central  cities,  has  written 
mc: 

The  .  illHin.  the  euetiiv.  is  pHrochiuliam.  It 
l.s  our  own  limited  v  istoii,  our  refusal  to  plan 
trvgether,  to  give  up  a  little  of  our  own  power 
111  order  to  cooperute  witbUi  a  geographic 
area  u>  Uiake  ratloiial.  col.er.iii  decisions 
aboiii  our  collective  future. 

Rather  tlaan  continuing  to  encom-age 
the  fi-actionalism  tliat  results  in  the  hap- 
iiazard  urban  development  we  have  been 
experiencing,  it  is  time  to  promote  met- 
ropolitan approaches  to  region-wide 
problems. 

Es.sentially,  tlii.s  let;i.sl;'tion  tracks  tlie 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
urging  tiie  creation  of  so-called  umbrella 
multijurLsdictional  organizations.  I  im- 
derstand  that  a  fortlicoming  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  on  regional  plan- 
nhig  also  will  suggest  the  need  for  this 
type  of  an  approach.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  local  officials  will  be  pressing 
Congrt'.-s  to  face  tliLs  problem  in  the  near 
ftrtiu-p.  Hopefully,  this  legislation  will 
help  to  locus  our  attention  on  the  fact 
tliat  the  Federal  Government  unwlttinglv 
has  become  an  obstacle  to  meaningful 
regionfil  plannin?-.  f"'d  rational  urban 
df^velopment 


By  Mr.  NUKN   (lor  liun.self.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Hud- 
lUESTON.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Hruska^  : 
S  31)76.  .\  bill  to  improve  congressional 
civcrsifjht  of  the  reporting  and  paper\\-ork 
requirement.s  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Open. t ions, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nunn  uhen  he 
introduced  the  aiioxe  bill  ai»))car  earlier 
in  todi  v's  F.tcori)  » 

1J>   MH    ALLEN  « tor  himself  and 

Mr   Helms >  : 

S  .'U)77  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  tlie 

United  States  Code  to  limit  the  dlscre- 

tionaiv  equity  power  of  courts  of  the 

Unitef'  Stales  :r  tie  foinuiiation  of  cer- 


tain remedies.  Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclai7. 

LIMtTING   DISCKmOMAEY   EQUITY    POWER 
OF  IT  .8.   COUKTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  racial 
balance  standard  is  prescribed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t  to  regulate  the  dis- 
cretion of  U.S.  district  court  judges  in 
the  formulation  of  remedial  decrees.  Bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance  is,  of  course, 
the  result  of  the  assignment  of  pupils 
to  schools  in  conformity  with  tlie  racial 
balance  standard. 

It  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  Congress  has  both  a  specific  and  an 
inlierent  power  to  regulate  remedies  in 
law  and  equity  both  for  the  protection  oi 
rights  and  fop  the  redress  of  injuries. 

The  existence  of  a  remedial* decree 
formulated  in  the  discretion  of  judges 
does  not  preclude  or  limit  the  mherent 
legislati\  e  power  In  Congress  to  presciihe 
other  remedies  in  the  subject  area  of  a 
controversy. 

The  docti-ines  of  judicial  review  and 
judicial  supremacy  have  no  application 
whatsoever  to  remedial  decrees.  In  other 
words,  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
addressed  to  remedial  decrees  does  not 
enjoy  tlie  status  of  a  holdhig  by  the 
Court  on  a  point  of  constitutional  law . 

Tlae  racial  balance  standard  in  de- 
seuregation  cases  is  not  a  mandate  of  the 
Ctinstitution  or  of  a  statute.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  eliminate  that 
standard. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  limit  the  discretionary 
power  of  judges  to  reqiUre  racial  assign- 
ments to  schools.  If  passed,  the  bill  would 
eliminate  racial  balance  standards  for 
assigning  pupils  to  schools  and.  thu.s. 
elimuiatt  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Is  fjuite  .slinol" 
It  reads: 

No  court  of  the  United  Slates  shall  c-rd«r 
or  otherwise  require  any  officer  of  the  tJuited 
States,  or  any  state  or  local  public  official  to 
classify  persons  by  race,  creed,  or  color  lor 
the  purpose  of  making  or  effecting  asslgii- 
nients  of  pupils  to  public  schools. 

The  ijower  in  Congress  to  pass  such 
legislation  derives  from  the  legislative 
power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution, from  the  specific  power  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  14th  amendment,  and 
from  tlie  power  vested  in  Congress  by 
article  n  to  regulate  the  appellate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  and. 
thus,  to  regulate  the  judicial  power  ol 
the  courts  hi  all  cases  at  law  and  equity. 

Mj'  bill  would  not  preclude  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  It  is  not  neces- 
.sary  to  do  so  in  order  to  regulate  the 
purely  discretionary  equity  power  of 
courts  to  formulate  remedial  decrees. 

However,  it  is  relevant  to  point  out 
that  iuch  a  power  in  Congress  to  regulate 
remedies  inequity  was  conceded  by  many 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  who  were  also 
members  of  the  First  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, (he  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  was  the 
first  act  of  Congress.  It  created  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  and  regulated  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  established  procedures.  Tlie  act 
contained  a  provision  which  excepted 
from  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  all  cases  in  equity  in  which  there 
was  a\  .'ilable  an  adequate  remedy  at  law 
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Of  course,  this  provision  was  merely  a 
codification  of  a  traditional  rule  of 
equity.  I  cite  this  act  only  to  suggest  that 
since  Congress  has  the  power  to  «Koca>t 
equity  cases  from  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  it  necessarily  must 
have  the  power  to  regulate  discretionary 
equitable  remedies.  But  let  me  repeat. 
My  bill  does  not  seek  to  deprive  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  of  appellate  jiu-isdiction 
in  desegi-egatlon  cases.  To  the  contrary, 
it  seeks  merely  to  regulate  the  discre- 
tionai-y  equity  power  of  judges  in  the 
formulation  of  remedial  decrees. 

And,  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  talking 
about  what  the  bill  does  not  do  let  me 
add  that  I  do  not  contend  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  set  aside  a  specific 
remedial  decree.  Certainly  any  attempt 
to  do  so  ^ould  be  an  attempt  to  exercise 
a  judicial  power  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  My  bill  simply 
eliminates  the  racial  balance  standard 
in  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  schools 
which,  of  course,  is  assignments  by  race 
in  the  formulation  of  future  remedial  de- 
crees. It  Is  true,  however,  that,  if  passed, 
my  bill  might  provide  grounds  for  con- 
sideration of  judges  in  requests  for  modi- 
fication of  existing  decrees  based  on 
racial  assignments  to  achieve  the  racial 
balance  standard. 

Mr.  President,  getting  back  to  the 
power  in  Congress  to  regulate  discre- 
tionaiy  remedies,  let  me  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  power  In  Congress  to  regu- 
late remedies  in  general.  As  we  all  know, 
remedies  serve  two  purposes:  Rrst.  to 
protect  rights;  and  second,  to  redress  in- 
juries. You  will  find  no  specific  provision 
In  the  Constitution  which  vests  In  Con- 
gress the  power  to  enact  remedies.  The 
reason  is  that  it  Ls  a  power  essential  to 
tlie  protection  of  rights  and  to  the  re- 
dress of  injuries  and  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary and  inherent  in  the  power  to  legis- 
late. 

But,  Mr.  President,  laymen  may  ask  if 
Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  reme- 
dies, how  does  the  discretionary  equity 
power  of  courts  to  prescribe  remedies  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  things?  It  is  a  good 
question.  It  has  not  been  discussed  much 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  a  brief 
_  discussion  at  this  time  may  serve  to  con- 
vince the  skeptical  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  regiilate  discretionary  remedies. 

Equity  is  one  of  the  branches  of  re- 
medial justice — the  other  branch  being 
remedial  justice  according  to  laws. 
Equity  jurisdiction  had  its  origin  in 
ancient  ecclesiastical  courts.  Suitors 
sought  relief  from  strict  application  of 
remedies  provided  by  law.  They  sought  to 
show  facts  and  circumstances  which 
might  justify  reUef  from  a  harsh  appli- 
cation of  the  law  by  appeals  to  reason 
and  justice.  It  has  been  reasoned  that  no 
legislative  body  could  foresee  all  of  the 
possible  future  applications  of  the  law  or 
foresee  all  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  application  of  the  law.  Since  it  was 
reasoned  that  no  law  was  enacted  with 
the  intention  of  accomplishing  an  in- 
justice, certain  judges  were  authorized 
to  provide  relief  by  adjusting  conflicting 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  parties.  These 
adjustments  were  accomplished  by  re- 
medial decrees. 
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Over  the  years,  rules  were  developed  to 
limit  this  discretionary  equity  power  of 
courts.  For  example,  equity  follows  the 
law — ^it  does  not  (^lerate  in  a  vacuum— it 
stands  beside  the  law — ^it  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  law.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a 
controversy  amenable  to  law  before  a 
suit  may  be  brought  for  resolution  by  a 
court.  Party  plaintiffs  today  may  seek 
strict  enforcement  of  a  statutory  remedy 
or  request  a  remedy  which  partakes  both 
of  law  and  of  equity.  But  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  relief  which  determines  whether 
or  not  the  discretionary  equity  power  of 
courts  may  be  invoked  to  formulate  a 
remedy.  So  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
judicial  power.  The  power  to  adminis- 
ter law  according  to  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  particular  casss. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  resorted  to  ttiis 
brief  and  admittedly  inadequate  de- 
scription of  the  equity  side  of  judicial 
power  to  make  clear  several  points. 

Remedial  decrees  are  designed  to 
meet  exigencies  of  particular  cases  and 
the  provisions  of  such  decrees  are  dis- 
cretionary with  the  judge.  Accordingly 
a  remedial  decree  cannot  serve  to  estab- 
lish a  general  remedy  of  uniform  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  talk  as 
though  the  racial  balance  standard  or 
remedy  were  mandated  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Ihe  U.S.  Supreme  Court  does 
not  say  so.  To  the  contrary,  the  Coiul 
has  observed  that  no  one  has  a  right 
protected  by  the  Constitution  to  attend 
a  school  of  any  particular  degree  of 
racial  mix.  The  only  right  protected  in 
this  area  by  the  Constitution  is.  para- 
doxically, the  right  not  to  be  classified 
by  race  by  the  States  In  assignment  to 
public  school.  So  the  racial  balance 
remedy  is  itself  not  designed  to  protect 
a  constitutional  right  and  is,  therefore, 
not  mandated  by  the  Constitution.  The 
racial  balance  standard,  an  equity  rem- 
edy, has  Its  origm  solely  In  the  discre- 
tionary equity  power  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court  prescribed  that 
lower  courts  must  assign  pupils  by  race 
to  achieve  the  maximtun.  Immediate  and 
feasible  degree  of  racial  mix  in  schools 
and  then  established  racial  balance  as 
the  goal  to  be  striven  for  in  making 
racial  assignments. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  confusion 
exists  concerning  what  is  and  is  not 
mandated  by  the  Constitution  that  it 
may  be  useful  to  explore  this  subject 
even  further. 

It  is  simply  a  contradiction  of  terms 
to  say  that  a  discretionary  remedy  is 
mandated  either  by  statutoiy  or  con- 
stitutional law.  If  the  remedy  were  man- 
dated, it  would  not  be  a  remedy  in 
equity. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
it  be  said  that  a  remedial  decree  appli- 
cable In  a  particular  case  constitutes  a 
binding  mandate  and  thus  a  limitation 
on  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
remedies  in  the  subject  area  of  the  liti- 
gation. 

The  inherent  power  in  Congres  to  pro- 
vide specific  remedies — which  is  to  say,  a 
remedy  at  law  and  no  other,  has  the 
effect  of  a  determination  by  Congress 
that  the  remedy  provided  is  adequate 


and  complete.  As  such,  the  remedy  at 
law  precludes  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary equity  power  in  judges  to  f<wm- 
ulate  a  different  remedy.  A  specific  rem- 
edy prescribed  by  Congress  is,  of  course, 
mandated  by  law.  A  remedy  may  also 
be  mandated  by  the  Constitution.  But  a 
constitutional  right  is  one  protected  by 
a  limitation  on  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ments. Consequently,  only  the  remedy  of 
an  injunction  to  protect  such  a  right 
from  further  infringements  can  be  man- 
dated by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  illustrate  what  is 
mandated  by  the  Constitution  and  what 
is  not  by  reference  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Brown  I  case.  The 
Court  held  that  the  power  previously  ex- 
ercised by  State  governments  to  classify 
persons  by  race,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  enjoyment  of  public  school 
services  and  facilities,  violated  the  equal 
protection  limitations  on  the  power  of 
State  governments  as  set  out  in  the  14th 
amendment.  An  injunction  was  man- 
dated, because  it  was  the  only  remedy 
possible  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  involved.  Consequently,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  judges  could  not,  after 
adequate  evidentiary  showing,  Invoke  the 
equity  power  of  courts  to  refuse  an  in- 
junction. The  remedy  was  mandated. 

A  clear  explanation  of  remedies  not 
mandated  by  the  Constitution  is  found 
by  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Brown  II  case.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  ad- 
dressed itself  the  consequences  of  its 
Brown  I  decision.  Two  consequences  were 
of  partictilar  importance.  All  State  laws 
which  theretofore  required  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race  were  nullified  by  operation  of  law.  A 
consequence  of  the  annulment  was  tliat 
nonraclal  criteria  for  the  assignment  of 
pupils  to  schools  had  to  be  found.  The 
only  conceivable  methods  of  pupil  assign- 
ment on  nonraclal  grounds  were  and  re- 
main assignment  by  i-acially  neutral  geo- 
graphic attendance  areas,  freedom  of 
choice,  or  combination  of  the  tWo. 

Extremely  difficult  educational,  ad- 
ministrative, fmancial,  and  poUtlcal 
problems  resulted  from  the  adoption  of 
nonraclal  methods  of  assignment.  Prob- 
lems of  school  and  classroom  capacities, 
pupil  transportation,  curricula  adjust- 
ments, teacher  assignments,  and  a  host 
of  related  problems  were  anticipated  as 
direct  consequences  of  nonraclal  assign- 
ments. 

After  almost  a  full  year  of  deliberation 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  to  invoke  the 
discretionary  equity  power  of  courts  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  problems  of 
transition  from  racial  assignments  to 
nonraclal  assignments  to  schools.  Of 
course,  facts  and  circimistances  In  every 
case  would  differ  somewhat  and  in  every 
case  there  would  be  a  problem  of  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  conflicting  public 
and  private  interests  of  the  parties.  The 
public  right  in  the  State  was  to  main- 
tain and  administer  a  viable  educational 
system.  The  private  right  was  in  pro- 
tection from  classification  and  assign- 
ment to  schools  on  the  b€isis  of  race.  So, 
the  Supreme  Court  left  to  judges  in  the 
separate  district  courts  a  responsibility 
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for  formulating  remedial  decrees  as 
might  be  dictated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  separate  cases. 

Mr.  President,  all  else  Is  equity.  Every 
case  since  Brown  n  wblch  has  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  concerned 
w  ith  questions  relating  either  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  remedial  decrees  or  else  alleged 
abuses  of  discretion  in  formulating  reme- 
dial decrees.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
clear  is  that  from  Brown  II  to  the  pres- 
ent we  are  faced  with  discretionary  pro- 
Msions  of  remedial  decrees— not  with 
remedies  to  protect  constitutional  rights. 
Mr.  President,  I  find  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  anyone  can  seriously  ques- 
tion the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
discretionary  remedies  in  school  desegre- 
gation cases.  Unless  It  can  be  said  that 
some  power  has  intervened  to  divest  Con- 
gress of  its  Inherent  legislative  and  spe- 
cific power  imder  the  14th  amendment  to 
protect  rights  and  to  redress  injuries.  It 
must  be  conceded  iBM-Congress  has  the 
!x>wer  to  prescribe  remedies  In  desegre- 
gation cases. 

So.  Mr.  Pi-esidenl,  what  is  the  hang- 
up? What  is  the  basis  of  tlie  argument 
that  Congress  is  without  power  to  regu- 
late the  discretionary  remedies  imposed 
bv  U.S.  District  Court  judges  in  deseg- 
regation cases?  In  this  connection.  It  is 
interesting   to  note  that  the   Supreme 
Court  recognized  in  its  Swann  opinion 
that  Congress  has  always  had  the  power 
to  establish  guidelines  for  the  fonnula- 
tion  of  remedial  decrees  in  desegregation 
cases.  In  fact,  the  Court  complained  that 
Congress  had  left  the  matter  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Court.  Later,  of 
course.  Congress  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Court  to  provide  guid^ines 
and  set  up  by  statute  a  priority  of  rfeme- 
dies  which  were  supposed  to  limit  busing. 
.•\.<  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislation  au- 
tiiorized  the  open  end  discretion  of  U.S. 
Di.>trict  Court  judges  in  tlie  formulation 
01   remedial  decrees.  This  abortive  at- 
tempt to  limit  busing,  when  read  in  the 
hght  of  the  Swarm  opinion,  was  abso- 
lutely meaningless.  It  is  not  .=;urprising 
that  U.S.  district  courts  have  treated  it 
as  such.  The  bill  simply  did  not  address 
the  problem.  Tiie  problem  then  and  the 
problem  now  is  the  establishment  of  a 
maximum,  immediate,  and  feasible  de- 
i,ree  of  racial  mix  as  a  standard  by  which 
pupils  were   to  be   assigned  to   public 
schools.  Obviously,  the  maximiun  degree 
of  racial  mix  is  a  racially  balanced  mix. 
Busing  results  from  the  assignment  of 
pupils  to  schools  to  achieve  this  balance. 
We  are  not  going  to  reach  the  problem 
unless,  fii-st.  Congress  decides  to  limit  the 
discretionary  equity  power  of  courts  to 
the  extent  of  eliminating  the  maximum, 
feasible  degree  of  racial  mix  standard 
governing  the  assignment  of  pupils  to 
scliools.  • 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  .some 
weii-d  argimaents  as  to  why  Congress  canr 
not  abolish  racial  balance  as  a  standard. 
One  is  that  a  standard  for  assignment  of 
i^upils  to  schools  in  desegregation  cases 
t  iijoys  tlie  same  status  as  a  ruling  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Com't  on  a  point  of  con- 
litutional  law.  According  to  the  argu- 
ment a  discretionarj'  guideline  for  for- 
nmlating  a  remedial  decree  would  take 
precedence  over  laws  of  Congress. 


Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous.  Tht 
law  is  precisely  the  opposite.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  time  after  time,  after  time,  In 
hundreds  of  cases,  Congress  prescribed 
remedies  for  redress  of  injuries  which, 
by  operation  of  law,  either  amended, 
modified,  or  disallowed  some  provision  of 
a  remedial  decree.  The  fact  is  that  Con- 
gress must  have  such  a  power  or  other- 
wise we  would  have  an  incongruous  sit- 
uation where  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled  to  amend 
their  Constitutions  in  order  to  rectify 
what  they  may  consider  to  be  bad  judg- 
ment or  abuse  of  discretion  of  judges  in 
literally  thousands  of  cases  which  may 
arise  in  the  future. 

Then  I  am  sme,  all  of  you  have  heard 
it  argued  on  the  Senate  floor  that  there 
is  a  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  that 
racial  imbalance  in  schools  is  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportimity.  As  pre- 
viouslj'  mentioned,  a  constitutional  right 
is  one  protected  by  a  limitation  on  the 
power  of  Government.  Equal  education- 
al opportunity  is  at  best  a  statement  of 
public  policy  which  can  only  be  imple- 
mented by  the  exercise  of  a  power  In 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  for  em- 
phasis, my  bill  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
prive tlie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  desegregation  cases.  It  does  not 
alter  one  iota  the  effect  of  the  ruling  In 
the  Brown  I  case.  The  racial  balance 
standard  is  not  mandated  by  the  Con- 
stitution since  no  person  has  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  right  to  attend  a 
school  of  any  degree  of  racial  mix. 
Neitlier  the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution nor  the  doctrine  of  judicial  re- 
view from  which  has  sprung  the  doctrine 
of  judicial  supremacy  nor  the  doctrine  of 
sure  decisis  are  in  any  way  applicable  to 
remedial  deci*ees  and  cannot  conceivably 
act  as  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  preclude  racial  balance  as  a 
standard  for  the  assignment  of  pupils 
to  public  scliools. 

I  can  tmderstand  arguments,  while  not 
necessarily  agi-eeing  with  them,  ad- 
dressed to  social,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional grounds  for  opposition  to  anything 
that  might  impede  judges  In  requiring 
pupil  assignments  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
miun degiee  of  racial  mix  in  public 
schools.  I  cannot  tmderstand  argtunents 
which  invoke  constitutional  law  or  prin- 
ciples of  equity  to  support  of  a  proposi- 
tion that  Congress  is  without  power  to 
regulate  the  discretionar>-  equity  power 
of  courts  to  establish  racial  balance 
standards  for  making  assignments  of  pu- 
pils to  pubhc  schools.  Let  us  deceive  nei- 
Uier  ourselves  nor  the  public  any  longer. 
We  clearly  have  the  power  to  act,  tlie 
question  ii.  do  we  have  th^  coiu^ge. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  it  is  the 
function  of  equity  to  provide  remedies 
for  parficidar  Mfees  and  not  to  prescribe 
unifoi-mSaoiadies  of  general  application. 
The  latter  is  the  exclusive  province  of 
Congress.  Racial  balance,  or  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  racial  mix,  is  not  a  stand- 
ard addressed  to  facts  and  circimistances 
of  a  particular  case.  It  Is  not  a  standard 
designed  to  accommodate  the  conflicting 
public  and  private  interest.  It  \i.  not  a 
standard  which  relieves  administrative 


problems  and  hardships  of  parents  and 
pupils.  It  is  not  a  standard  which  elimi- 
nates chaos,  overcrowding,  disruption, 
terrible  inconvenience  of  parents  and 
children.  It  Is  an  absolute  standard  of  a 
unifonn  application  In  hundreds  of 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
frightful  abuse  of  equity  power  of  the 
courts.  So,  I  say  that  Congress  should 
assert  its  power  and  make  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  this  precedent  shall  not 
stand. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  for- 
get that  more  Is  involved  than  merely  the 
constitutional  right  not  to  be  classified 
by  race  and  assigned  to  schools  by  race. 
There  is  also  Involved  a  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  freedom  of  association. 
All  persons  have  a  right  to  exercise 
their  freedom  of  choice  reflected  in  the 
choice  of  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties in  which  to  reside.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
contend  that  one  has  the  freedom  to 
choose  his  neighborhood  and  commimity 
but,  by  reason  of  his  race,  does  not  have 
a  constitutionally  protected  right  to  the 
attributes  of  the  exercise  of  those  pro- 
tected choices.  The  constitutional  free- 
dom to  choose  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity ^ould  entail,  without  regard  to 
race,  free  access  to  all  publicly  afforded 
facilities  and  services.  From  the  stand- 
point of  principle,  there  Is  no  difference 
in  denying  an  individual  his  constitution- 
alb'  protected  right  to  attend  a  neigh- 
borhood or  community  school  than  it  is 
to  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
public  libraries,  playgrounds,  auditori- 
luns,  recreational  facilities,  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  other  publicly  afforded  facili- 
ties and  services  because  of  race.  And 
who  knows  but  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  next  In  its  discretion  promulgate  a 
racial  balance  standard  and  busing  to 
meet  that  standard  witli  respect  to  pub- 
lic facilities  other  than  schools. 

Then,  too,  it  Is  acknowledged  that 
access  to  public  services  and  facilities 
clearly  has  a  monetary  value  reflected  in 
the  purcliase  price  or  rental  value  of  a 
place  of  residence.  I  find  It  difficult  to 
reconcile  my  concept  of  due  process  of 
law  with  the  deprivation  of  one  citizen 
of  access  to  any  one  or  all  public  facili- 
ties while  a  next  door  neighbor  of  the 
same  race  has  access  to  such  facilities. 
Needleless  to  say,  these  are  not  racial 
issues  at  all— the  principle  and  practices 
apply  equally  to  white  and  black. 

But  finally,  I  find  it  absolutely  repug- 
nant to  my  Ideals  to  think  of  a  power  in 
Federal  Government  to  displace  persons 
from  their  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties. The  use  of  bus  transportation  to  ac- 
complish such  displacements  and  to  com- 
pel the  displacement  of  minor  children 
is  an  absolute  atrocity  and  resembles  the 
worst  excesses  of  dictatorship  and  tyran- 
ny. As  such,  it  should  be  struck  down. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  the  power 
to  eliminate  the  racial  balance  standard 
for  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  schools. 
The  bill  can  be  passed  by  a  simple  major- 
ity vote  in  both  Houses.  The  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  simply  this.  Under  the 
Brown  I  decision  State  authorities  were 
enjoined  from  assigning  pupils  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  assign  pupils  to  schools  on  a 
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nonraclal  basis  which  meant  by  geo- 
graphic attendance  areas  or  freedom  of 
choice  or  both.  Should  Congress  peimit 
the  Supreme  Court  to  do  iireelsely  what 
the  States  are  prohibited  from  doing? 
This  bill  would  simply  restore  Che  fun 
force  and  effect  of  the  Brown  I  decisian 
and  would  moreover  inscribe  the  sound 
principles  of  that  decision  in  the  equity 
remedies  henceforth  formulated  by  tlie 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

This  body  has  the  duty  to  work  the 
will  of  the  majority.  There  bebig  no  con- 
stitutional impediment.  I  suggest  Sen- 
ators that  we  take  up  ibt  task  at  hand. 


FORCED  BUSING:  A  TDifE  FOR 
ACTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator-from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  in 
sponsoring  a  three-prraiged  attack  on 
that  blight  on  public  educatim  that  we 
have  come  to  know  as  "forced  busing." 
These  tliree  pieces  of  very  sound  legis- 
lation offer  the  Senate  an  oivortunlty 
to  take  action— belated  action  to  return 
control  of  our  schools  to  the  hudpressed 
taxpayers  who  support  them.  Hie  time 
for  action  is  now.  Indeed,  the  hour  is 
late. 

The  quality  of  education  Is  continuing 
to  decline,  tlie  students  scores  on  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test— SAT— are  de- 
clining and  the  cry  of  outraged  parents 
is  heard  aU  over  the  country.  Whether 
this  oppressive  interference  with  our  most 
basic  rights  comes  from  the  faceless  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
from  imelected  Federal  Judges,  It  Is  doing 
great  harm  to  the  well-being  of  the 
school  children  of  America,  and  it  must 
be  stopped. 

Congress  has  the  power  and  now  the 
opportunity  to  stop  it.  TTie  Senator  frmn 
North  Carolina  has  discussed  the  evil 
of  forced  busing  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  length. 

The  record  is  there,  and  it  is  plain.  But 
I  beUeve  that  it  is  well  for  Senators  to 
ponder  the  widespread  public  dissatis- 
faction with  the  continuing  Federal  in- 
terference with  our  local  school  systems. 
Pi-ankly,  the  American  people  are  fed 
up — they  are  fed  up  with  a  meddling 
Federal  Government,  they  are  fed  up  with 
a  Congress  that  will  not  face  up  to  its 
constitutional  responsibilities;  and  they 
are  fed  up  with  the  ever-growing  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  hands  of  ar- 
rogant, imelected  Federal  officials.  They 
are  fed  up  with  continuing  inflation,  vast 
budget  deficits,  and  the  pollticalizatlon 
of  the  Nation's  energy  policy.  In  short, 
the  American"  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
present  occupants  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  any  judge. 

A  redirection  of  present  policies  is 
needed,  and  it  is  needed  Immediately. 
There  is  no  better  plswse  to  begin  than 
by  putting  a  stop  to  forced  busing  and 
returning  control  of  the  schools  of  this 
Nation  to  local  units  of  Government  and 
thereby  to  the  people.  And,  let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  Congress  can  stop 
forced  busing  if  it  will.  It  has  the  author- 


ity to  act,  and  the  American  people  know 
it 

The  bill  that  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  would  limit  the  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  order  or  to  otherwise 
require  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State  or  local  public  official  to 
classify  persons  by  race,  creed,  or  cxAov 
for  the  purpose  of  maldng  or  effecting 
assignments  of  pupils  to  public  schools. 

No  doubt  those  who  favor  forced  bus- 
ing will  charge  that  such  a  bill  is  unccai- 
stitutional,  and  with  such  a  charge  they 
will  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue  and  in- 
hibit the  efforts  of  those  Senators  who 
wish  to  return  control  of  our  schools  to 
local  units  of  Government  and  to  the 
people.  They  will,  no  doubt  charge  that 
the  bill  win  not  stand  the  test  of  Judicial 
review.  But.  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Indeed,  such  wild  as- 
sertions of  congressional  Impotency  fly 
in  the  face  of  express  constitutional 
language. 

One  can  only  assume  that  such  state- 
ments are  made  in  an  attempt  to  obscure 
the  issue  and  frustrate  the  purpose  of 
those  legislators  who  wish  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity cl  the  American  pec^e  and  all  races 
in  an  parts  of  the  coimtry  and  stop  forced 
busing. 

In  the  leading  case  of  Swann,  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education, 
402  U.S.  1  ( 1971 ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  authority  of  a  Federal  district 
rourt  to  order  forced  busing  as  a  pan  of 
a  desegregation  plan.  Speaking  thr^gh 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  the  Court  said 
that— 

"The  remedial  techniques  (forced  busing) 
used  In  the  District  Cottrt's  order  were  with- 
in that  coiu-t's  power  to  provide  equitable  re- 
lief." The  Cfklef  Justice  subsequently  noted 
tliat  "An  objection  to  transportation  of  stu- 
dents may  have  validity  when  the  time  or 
distance  of  travel  is  so  great  tis  to  either 
risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  signifi- 
cantly imphige  on  the  educational  process." 

Additionally,  he  observed  that — 
Neither  school  authorities  nor  district 
courts  are  constitutionaUy  required  to  make 
year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  student  bodies  once  the  affirma- 
tive duty  to  desegregate  has  been  accom- 
plished and  racial  discrimination  through 
official  action  (emphasis  added)  is  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Thus,  what  the  Supreme  Court  really 
said  is  that  a  Federal  district  court  has 
the  authority  to  require  forced  busing, 
not  that  forced  busing  is  constitutionally 
required;  that  there  are  valid  objections 
to  the  transpoi'tation  of  students,  which 
valid  objections  include  significantly  im- 
pinging on  the  educational  process;  and 
that  neither  school  authorities  nor  dis- 
trict coiu-ts  are  constitutionally  required 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  racial  com- 
position of  student  bodies  once  desegre- 
gation has  been  accomplished  and  racial 
discrimination  through  official  action  is 
eliminated.  That  holding  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  so-called  dogma  of  constitutionally 
required  busing.  Forced  busing  is  not 
constitutionally  required.  It  is  constitu- 
tionally permitted — which  is  simply  to 
say  that  forced  busing  orders  are  not  un- 
constitutional. 


But,  continuing  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  Court,  has  forced  busing  significantly 
impinged  on  the  educational  process? 
Prof.  James  S.  Coleman  of  Jc^ins  Hop- 
kins University,  the  much-lauded  author 
of  "EquaUty  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity" whl<^  came  out  in  1966,  after 
observing  the  numerous  and  inevitable 
hsu'dships  that  always  result  from  busing 
decrees,  has  concluded  that  forced  busing 
does  not  work.  Indeed,  he  suggests  that 
it  encourages  the  so-caUed  "white  flight" 
out  of  the  cities,  and  generally  has  a 
destructive  ^kct  upon  the  educational 
process.  Andr  according  to  Professor 
Coleman,  the  destructive  nature  of  bus- 
ing is  such  that  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Obviously,  Professor  Coleman,  a  strong 
advocate  of  desegregation  and  one  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  matter,  feels 
that  forced  busing  "significantly  im- 
pinges on  the  educational  process."  This 
l}elng  true,  in  addition  to  not  l>eing  con- 
stitutionally required,  it  is  not  appro- 
priate. Under  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  Chief  Justice  Burger,  it  is 
subject  to  a  valid  objection — an  objec- 
tion that  Congress  has  both  the  authority 
and  the  duty  to  raise. 

The  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  348  UJ5. 
483,  struck  down  State-required  dual 
school  systems  as  being  violative  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  TJB.  Constitu- 
tion. This  interpretation  of  that  amend- 
ment and  the  equal  protection  clause 
contained  therein,  has  been  fundamen- 
tal to  desegregation  cases  ever  since.  And, 
Just  as  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment wished  to  maximize  individual  lib- 
erty and  equality  under  the  law,  they 
wished  for  the  Congress  to  be  involved 
with  the  guarantees  it  provides.  There- 
fore, they  wisely  provided  in  section  5 
of  the  amendment  tliat — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legisl^ion,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

Indeed,  the  distinguished  legal  scholar,  / 
Archibald  Cox,  has  written  with  aproval 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  this 
authority  under  the  14th  amendment 
and  enact  legislation  regulating  school 
desegregation  and  busing.  "Such  a 
statute,"  he  said,  "would  be  constitu- 
tional as  applied  to  school  districts  where 
\'iolations  of  the  14th  amendment  oc- 
curred because  it  would  be  a  measure 
adopted  under  section  5  to  remedy 
past  violations.  It  seems  u-relevant 
whether  the  relief  is  greater  or  lesser 
than  the  courts  would  order.  In  either 
event,  the  relief  is  not  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution." Cox,  40  University  of  Cincin- 
nati Law  Review,  199  (1971).  Of  course, 
by  his  statonent  that  "the  relief  is  not 
part  of  the  Constitution."  Pi-ofessor  Cox 
is,  in  fact,  stating  that  forced  busing  is 
not  constitutionally  required. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  Congress 
to  exercise  its  express  authority  under 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
insure  that  a  true  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  is  afforded  to  the  schoolchildren  of 
this  Nation.  Just  as  the  Chief  Justice  in 
1971  wisely  understood  that  forced  bus- 
ing could  conceivably  be  such  a  detri- 
ment as  to  signiflcantly  impinge  on  the 
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educational  process,  the  framers  of  that 
amendment  so  many  decades  ago  real- 
ized the  need  for  Congress  to  have  the 
constitutional  authority  to  supplement 
Court  decisions  with  necessary  legisla- 
tive directives.  Congress  can  act  on  Pro- 
icosor  Coleman's  conclusions.  Congress 
can  find  that  forced  busing  not  only 
uastes  valuable  energj-  and  violates  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people,  but  that 
it  also  significantly  impinges  on  the  edu- 
cational process.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  14th  amendment,  Congress  can  act 
within  the  framework  of  the  Supreme 
Couit  decision  In  Swann  against  Board 
of  Education  and  put  an  end  to  forced 
bujjing.  In  doing  so,  Congress  would  not 
be  reversing  that  Court  decision,  it  would 
be  acting  in  strict  adherence  to  its  man- 
date of  not  interfeilng  with  the  educa- 
tional process  as  the  Chief  Justice  indi- 
cated. Such  legislation  would  not  be  a 
deprivation  of  constitutional  rights,  but 
•ather  a  vindication  of  Swann  against 
Board  of  Education,  of  the  Court,  and 
of  the  14th  amendment  itself. 

And.  while  the  clear  provision  I  have 
cited  establishes  beyond  doubt  tliat  there 
is  a  very  proper  role  for  Congres.s  to  play 
in  the  regulation  of  forced  busmg,  an- 
other section  of  the  Constitution  makes 
it  equally  as  clear  that  Congre.-^s  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  judicial  remedies, 
riie  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inferior  Federal  courts 
is  stated  in  article  III.  Section  1  of 
iliat  article  provides  that — 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  Uiilted  Statefi, 
hall  be  vested  In  one  supreme  court,  and  In 
f-ich  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Therefoie,  Congress  has  tlie  power  to 
create  inferior  Federal  courts  and  did, 
m  fact,  create  them  by  the  Judiciar>-  Act 
of  1789.  Having  created  the  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
abolisii  them  in  whole-  or  in  part,  and  to 
prescribe  or  limit  their  jurisdiction. 

Indeed,  in  Turner  v.  Bank  of  North 
Ajiierica.  4  U.S.  8  (1799',  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  that — 

The  notion  has  frequently  entertained  that 
t!.e  Federal  courts  derive  their  judicial  power 
Immediately  from  the  constitution;  but  the 
political  truth  Is.  that  the  dlsijosal  of  the 
judicial  pcv.er  (except  in  a  few  epecifled  In- 
stances mot  relevant  in  forced  busing)  )  be- 
longs to  Congress  If  Congress  has  i;iven  the 
power  to  tills  court,  we  possess  it;  not  other- 
^\i?e.  And.  if  Congre.ss  has  not  given  the 
power  to  us.  or  to  any  other  Court,  it  still  re- 
mains at  the  let'islative  di'posal.  Besides, 
Confess  Is  not  bomid.  and  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  inexpedient  to  enlaryc  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Courts  to  every  subjec*^. 
in  every  form,  which  the  Constitution  mitrht 
\-.  arrun"'." 

Tlierefore.  it  is  clear  not  only  from  the 
CorLstitutior"  itself,  but  from  the  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress  ha? 
.substantial  authority  over  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

This  concept  of  legislative  supremacy 
threads  its  way  throughout  our  historv. 
'n  Gary  v,  Curm .  44  US,  2?S  <  184^...  the 
Suijreme  Court,  speakine  through  the 
eminent  Justice  Story,  declared  tliat  — 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  State's, 
although  It  has  Its  origin  In  the  Constltu- 
tloti,  is  (except  In  enumerated  m-tances  ap- 


plicable exclusively  to  this  court  (and  which 
do  not  Involve  forced  busing)),  dependent 
for  Its  distribution  and  organization,  and  for 
the  modes  of  Its  exercise,  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  Congress,  who  possesses  the  sole 
I)Ower  of  creating  tribunals  (Inferior  to  the 
Supreuie  Court ) ,  for  the  exerci.se  of  the  judi- 
cial power,  and  of  investing  them  with  Juris- 
diction either  limited,  conciu-rent,  or  exclu- 
sive, and  of  withholding  Jurisdiction  from 
them  In  the  exact  degrees  and  character 
which  to  ContTess  may  seem  proper  and  for 
the  pc.bli:-  good. 

Other  Supreme  Court  casc^,  upholding 
the  disposition  of  power  In  the  legislative 
branch  to  regulate  Federal  Court  juris- 
diction are  readily  available:  Wiscart  v. 
D'anchy.  3  U,S,  320  1 1796 ^  Duroussea  v. 
United  States.  10  U,S.  307  '1840):  Ex 
Parte  McCardlc,  74  U.S.  506  '1896'. 

And.  indeed.  Congress  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  exercise  its  authority  over  the 
juri.= diet  ion  of  the  Federal  Court*;.  In 
Laui  V.  E.  G.  Skinner  and  Company,  303 
US,  323  <1938'.  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  provLslons  of  the  Norrls-La- 
Giiaidia  Act  (29  U.S.C,  section  101-1 15  >. 
which  withdrew  from  the  courts  the 
power  to  issue  injimctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes. Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  provision  of  the  1942  Price  Con- 
trols which,  in  effect,  stripped  the  Fed- 
eral District  Courts  and  State  Courts  of 
iuri.'^diction  to  consider  their  validity, 
under  the  act  or  tlic  Constitution,  or  en- 
join the  enforcement  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  and.  in- 
stead, granted  an  emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  set  aside 
price  regulations.  Lockerty  v.  PhilUps. 
319  U.S.  182  (19431;  Yaku!}  v.  United 
State?.  321  US,  414   il944>, 

Thi.s  concept  of  the  autliority  of  the 
legirlfture  to  alter  the  tyrannical  edicts 
i.'.suLd  by  un.iusl  courts  is,  therefore,  not 
some  new  found  idea.  It  pervades  om*  his- 
torj-.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  delegate  unlimited  power  to  Federal 
judge."-  who  serve  \\ith  life  tenure.  To 
.suppose  othcrwi.se  is  cuntrary  to  reason. 
Th?y  provided  that  the  autliority  of  the 
Federal  courts  should  not  be  direct,  but 
indirect.  It  was  to  be  granted  to  ttie 
Congress  so  tliat  the  Congress  could  in 
turn  grant  to  the  Federal  courts  such 
authority,  or  jiu-isdiction,  as  it  thought 
proper.  And.  having  granted  such  au- 
thority. Congress  can  take  it  away.  This, 
of  cou!se,  is  tlie  .'afeguard  against  the 
abiLse  of  pover  by  Federal  .judges  that 
tlie  rounding  Fathers  built  into  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I.  tlierefoie,  suggest  that  it  Ls  long  past 
time  for  the  Con.nre.ss  to  adhere  to  its 
constitutional  duties  ami  enact  some 
sensible  legislation  to  end  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  .schoolchildren.  Ihe  constituiional 
authority  Ls  clear. 

And.  tiien  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
we  can  pro'ced  immediately  with  the 
process  of  adopting  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  am  ca^ponsoring 
witii  the  distinfiuished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen ».  .so  that  v^e  can 
forever  end  this  oppressive  influence  on 
public  education  with  tlie  highest  au- 
thority of  law.  We  can  write  into  the 
Constitution  express  language  prohibit- 
ing  forced   busing   flatly,   so   that   this 


foi-m  of  ugly  tyranny  will  never  again 
plague  this  Natlcm. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  3078.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment in  California  as  wilderness.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commitee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

JOSHUA  TREE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  designating  lands 
within  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument 
as  wilderness.  The  delicate  landforms 
and  the  large  assembly  of  curious  desert 
plants  and  animals  in  this  proposal  will 
be  a  unique  addition  to  our  national  sys- 
tem of  wilderness. 

Tile  undeveloped  lands  of  Uie  monu- 
ment offer  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
scenery  in  southern  California.  Volcanic 
eruptions  and  massive  faulting  have 
created  motmtain  ranges  rising  to  over 
5.000  feet.  Sudden  heavy  rainfalls  have 
carved  deep  vallejs  and  deposited  exten- 
sive alluvial  fans  outward  from  canyon 
mouths.  The  result  of  these  rugged  phys- 
ical processes  Is  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular displays  of  geology  in  the  Cali- 
fornia desert. 

.To.shua  Tree  National  Monument  is  the 
only  miit  of  the  national  park  system 
that  protects  a  portion  of  California's 
Mojave  Desert.  My  bill  will  place  in  tlie 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
a  fine  example  of  this  high  desert  as  well 
as  some  of  the  low  desert  arcns  of  the 
Colorado  desert  ecosystem. 

These  two  cnvironm.ents  support  a 
wide  variety  of  plants  and  animals.  In 
the  higher  elevations  are  extensive 
stands  of  Joshua  trees,  pinyon  pine,  and 
scrub  oak.  Lower  basins  are  dotted  with 
thorny  ocotillo,  jumping  cliolla  cacutus 
and  tiie  omnipresent  creosote  bush.  The 
c  ooi  springs  foimd  throughout  the  monu- 
ment are  conspicuous  because  the  tall 
Calitornia  fan  palm  shade  these  oases. 
Although  the  desert  normally  looks  dry 
and  hostile,  an  infrequent  rain  will  bring 
liie  lands  alive  witli  briglit  and  colorful 
V  ildflowers. 

Tlie  desert  environment  is  haish  on 
many  forms  of  wildlife,  but  desert  big- 
horn sheep  and  the  rare  and  imusual  kit 
fox  find  refuge  here.  Habitat  for  many 
small  animals  is  provided  in  the  monu- 
ment Tind  also  for  larger  predators  like 
Ihe  badger,  coyote  and  bobcat.  The 
unique  communities  of  flora  and  fauna 
-sliaring  this  parched  land  depend  upon 
one  anotlier  for  suivival;  by  studying  the 
interdependence  of  these  fragile  ecosys- 
tems we  can  learn  about  how  best  we  can 
live  with,  nature  in  our  more  urbanized 
euviionmcnts. 

At  the  present  none  of  the  Calif oaiia 
di>cit  is  preserved  in  our  wilderness  .sys- 
tem Much  of  tlii.1.  spectacular  country  is 
extn'Oiely  sensitive  and  cannot  tolerate 
the  mechanized  devices  of  man.  I  am, 
ihereio'.e.  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  to 
establish  a  455.150-acre  wilderne.ss  area 
within  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Ihe  biU  be  printed  In  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

a  8078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ibat,  In 
accordance  with  subsection  3(c)  ol  the  Wild- 
erness Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C.  1132 
I  c  I  I ,  certain  lands  In  tlie  Joshua  Tree  Na- 
tional  Monument.  California,  which  com- 
prise about  four  hundred  and  llfty-flye 
tliousand  one  htmdred  fifty  acres,  and  which 
iire  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wlldemess 
Plan.  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  Cali- 
furnia,"  numbered  156-20003C  and  dated 
February  1976:  Prot^ded,  however.  That  each 
tract  identified  on  said  map  as  "Wlldemess 
Reserve"  is  designated  as  wilderness,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  removal  from  each  such 
tract  of  the  existing  nonconforming  Improve- 
inent.s,  at  which  times  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  directed  to  publish  notice  thereof 
m  the  Federal  Register.  Pending  such  notice, 
.Tud  subject  only  to  the  existing  noncon- 
fcrmlng  Improvements,  each  such  tract  shall 
be  managed  as  wilderness  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
.\ct.  takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
nnd  pursuant  to  this  Act  sheJl  he  filed  with 
the  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs  Committees 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  map  and  descrlp- 
iton  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  Included  in  this  Act;  Provided,  however. 
Tliat  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  In  such  legal  description  and  map  may 
be  made. 

Sec,  3,  The  wilderness  area  designated  by 
and  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
Joshua  Tree  Wlldemess  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
'•f  this  Act,  and  any  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
•eforer.ce  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 


area  is  our  military  forces.  Collective  Speared  in  the  Nation  magazine,  FAru- 
bargaining,  arbitration,  and  the  right  to     ttcy  21,  1976,  "Organizing  the  mutary, 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Ml-.    Allen,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr. 
DoMsanci,    Mi-.    Eastland,    Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Helhs, 
Mr.   Hruska,   Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McCltjre,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  William 
L.    Scott,    Mr.    Tower,    Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Bartlext,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mi*. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Brock)  : 
S,  3079.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
uiion  organization  in  tlie  Armed  Forces, 
;nd  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
\.tA  and  most  reliable  authority  has 
recognized  the  legal  right  to  form  unions 
lor  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
r-eacefui  strike  for  higher  wages  or  bet- 
ter working  conditions  hes  been  well 
recognized  and  accepted  for  years.  The 
soal  which  led  to  the  trade  union  becom- 
a.g  an  uistitution  in  this  country  is  a 
1  ily  and  noble  one.  That  goal  was  and  is 
10  insure  that  the  workingman  receives 
i.i.->  fair  share  of  economic  benefits.  The 
Ins  Lory  and  progress  of  the  union  move- 
ment has  all  been  in  the  civilian  sector. 
There  is  one  area,  in  my  opinion,  where 
the  trade  union  should  not  enter.  That 


staike  must  remain  alien  to  the  uni- 
formed  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  A 
patriot,  APL-CIO  President  George 
Meany,  is  reported  to  have  opposed  an 
attempt  by  some  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  organize  into  a  union  some 
years  ago  during  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am 
sure  that  many  union  men  will  agree  that 
the  union  has  no  role  in  the  military 
community. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Levy 
case  set  foi-th  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  trade  union  and  the  armed  services 
are  not  compatible.  One  oS.  the  basic  dis- 
tinctions made  by  the  Court  is  that  our 
civilian  and  military  societies  must  of 
necessity  be  separate.  By  its  very  nature, 
some  freedoms  which  are  well  recognized 
in  the  civilian  sector  must  be  denied  to 
the  miUtary.  For  no  matter  how  much 
rhetoric  we  hear,  in  the  final  analysis 
when  the  armed  services  are  called  upon 
to  defend  our  country,  we  must  know  that 
ttie  commander  has  the  imquestioned  au- 
thority to  order  his  men  into  battle  and 
the  power  to  enforce  his  order. 

It  is  my  fii-m  conviction  that  an  effec- 
tive mihtary  force  is  built  and  main- 
tained upon  a  foundation  of  discipline, 
command  authority,  patriotism,  and 
quick  responsiveness.  There  is  no  ra- 
tional way  to  mesh  unions  and  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Unionization  of  the 
armed  I  services,  I  am  satisfied,  would 
mean  the  end  of  an  effective  defense 
force  in  tliis  country. 

This  issue  should  be  defused  now.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Association 
of  Civilian  Technicians  intends  to  ti-y  to 
organize  the  Reserve  forces  to  include 
the  National  Guard  forces.  While,  at  the 
same  time,  the  National  Maritime  Union 
and  the  Teamsters  have  plans  toward  the 
same  end  regarding  the  Active  Forces. 
Tlie  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  is  probably  further 
along  tlian  any  other  union  with  plans 
to  organize  the  Active  Forces.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  organize  the  Armed 
Forces  is  on  the  agenda  of  that  union 
to  be  put  to  the  membership  at  the 
annual  convention  in  the  summer  of 
1976. 

Unionization  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Austria 
has  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  an  unhappy 
experience  when  viewed  in  the  context 
of  an  effective  defense  force.  France  has 
taken  the  course  which  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce takes.  Unions  are  prohibited  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  France. 

This  is  not  a  bill  against  unions. 
Rather,  it  is  a  bill  for  a  sound  and  re- 
sponsive defense  force  for  our  country. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  there 
are  no  plans  to  unionize  the  armed  serv- 
ices. They  would  label  the  notion  as  sim- 
ply a  scare  tactic  by  alarmists.  Among 
many  articles  I  have  read  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  chosen  two  to  show  why  this 
bill  is  neccssai-y.  The  fu-st  is  an  article 
from  the  March  8,  1976,  issue  of  News- 
week, "Sleepers  in  NATO,"  which  dis- 
cusses union  activity  in  the  armed  forces 
of  countries  in  Europe.  The  author  leaves 
his  impression  clearly — imionization  is 
eroding  effectiveness  of  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  The  second  article  ap- 


The  Union  Wants  To  Join  You'."  T^e 

author  traces  union  activity  toward  or- 
ganizing our  Armed  Forces.  In  a  soft- 
sell  fashion,  he  attempts  to  make  a  case 
for  unionizing  our  military  forces.  The 
case  he  makes  for  me  and  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill  is  that  legislaticm  is 
needed  to  seal  off  military  forces  from 
imionization. 

Joining  me  in  this  bill  are  24  other 
Senators,  making  a  total  of  25  authors 
of  this  bin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  togetho-  with 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  tliat 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  prompt  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3079 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  49  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"J  975.  Union    organizing    and    membership 
prohibited 

"(a)   As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  "Member  of  the  armed  forces"  mean.s 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  is  (A) 
serving  on  active  duty,  (B)  a  member  of  a 
Reserve  component,  ch-  (C)  in  a  retired  status, 

"(2)  Tjabor  oi^anization'  means  any  or- 
ganization of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee (including  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  representation  committee  or  plan.  In 
which  employees  (including  members  of  the 
armed  forces)  "participate  and  which  exists 
for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  deal- 
ing with  employers  concerning  grievances, 
labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of 
employment,  or  conditions  of  work. 

"(3)  "Employer"  includes  the  United 
States  Government, 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  individ- 
ual, group,  association,  organization,  or  other 
entity  to  enroll  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  in,  or  to  solicit  or  otherwise  en- 
courage any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
to  join,  any  labor  organization. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  to  join  or  to  solicit  or 
otherwise  encourage  any  other  member  of 
the  armed  forces  to  join  any  labor  oj-gauiza- 
tlon. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which 
any  individual,  group,  association,  organiza- 
tion, or  other  entity  enrolls  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces  in,  or  soUcits  or  otherwise 
encourages  any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
to  join,  any  labor  organization,  or  in  any 
case  in  which  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
joins  a  labor  organization  or  solicits  or  other- 
wise encourages  another  member  of  the 
armed  forces  to  join  a  labor  organization 
If  the  activity,  purpose,  or  function  of  the 
labor  organization  with  which  the  member 
is  concerned  is  unrelated  to  his  member- 
ship  In  the   armed   forces, 

••(e)(1)  Any  individual  violating  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  shall  be  punished  ■by  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  five  years. 

•'(2)  Any  labor  organization  gvillty  of  vio- 
lating subsection  (b)  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fftie  of  not  less  than  $25,000  or  more  than 
$50,000.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  49  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
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Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  following: 

"975.     Union    organizing    and    membership 
prohibited.". 

(From  Newsweek,  March  8,  1976] 

••8leei»e«8"  IK  NATO 

(By  Amaud de  Borchgrave) 

For  some  years,  the  Dutch  Army  has  been 
widely  known  as  the  flakiest  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  country's  socialist  Defense  Minis- 
ter, Hank  Vredeling,  openly  declares  that  he 
Is  "allergic  to  uniforms."  In  the  Dutch  "hair 
forcefl,  80  called  because  the  soldiers  are  al- 
lowed to  wear  long  hair  and  beards,  tbe  low- 
liest buck  private  does  not  deign  to  salute  a 
general.  He  can  simply  say  "HI."  Dutch  offi- 
cers have  little  authority,  thanks  to  the 
WDM  {Vereninging  voor  Dienatplichtige 
Militairen),  a  left-wing  soldiers'  union  op- 
erating quite  openly  Inside  the  armed  forces. 
When  a  soldier  showed  up  late  one  recent 
morning  at  Ermelo  barracks,  his  captain  or- 
dered him  confined  to  quarters  for  four  days. 
The  conscript  complained  to  his  WDM  rep- 
resentative, and  in  the  end  the  captain  not 
only  had  to  back  down  but  even  drew  a  repri- 
mand from  his  commander. 

If  the  insouciant  attitude  of  the  Dutch 
Army  were  merely  a  matter  of  barracks  de- 
mocracy, it  might  be  shrugged  off  as  an 
amusing  aberration  in  a  small  Western  Eu- 
ropean country.  But  It  reflects  far  more  than 
that.  Recently,  I  talked  to  a  number  of  high- 
ranking  military  officers  In  West  European 
capitals,  and  they  are  convinced  that  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Dutch  Army  Is  part  of  a 
coordinated  attempt  by  the  Soviet  KOB  and 
other  Warsaw  Pact  intelligence  agencies  to 
weaken  the  armies  of  Western  Europe. 

Forttmately  for  NATO,  the  American, 
British  and  West  German  armies,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Western  alliance,  have  proved 
largely  immune  to  subversion;  the  American 
and  British  armies  are  all-volunteer  forces, 
and  the  Germans  still  have  a  strong  tradi- 
tion of  discipline.  Bxit  the  conscript  tu-mies 
of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France  and 
Italy  are  vulnerable.  Gen.  Alexander  Halg,  the 
NATO  Supreme  Commander,  told  me  that 
"the  other  side  [the  Warsaw  Pactl  is  clearly 
trying  to  infiltrate  Western  armed  forces  In 
order  to  destabilize" — a  polite  bit  of  Jargon 
meaning  "subvert." 

Every  intelligence  expert  I  talked  to  was 
convinced  that  the  Soviets  have  established 
an  organized  apparatus  inside  West  Europe's 
armed  forces.  Some  of  these  agents  are  "sleep- 
ers"— Communists  who  were  Instructed  years 
ago  to  pursue  normal  military  careers,  who 
have  graduated  from  their  countries'  mili- 
tary academies  and  are  now  rising  officers. 
In  a  moment  of  crisis,  according  to  defectors 
from  Eastern  E^urope.  these  sleepers  can  be 
activated  on  KGB  orders  to  swing  Into  action 
and  try  to  paralyze  Western  military  opera- 
tions. 

Cells:  This  kind  of  penetration  pcses  a 
long-term  danger.  Of  more  immediate  con- 
cern Is  the  kind  of  subversion  of  military 
discipline  and  will  that  afflicts  the  Dutch 
and  other  armies  (box).  The  French  discov- 
ered a  few  months  ago  that  revolutionary 
cells  had  been  sec  up  in  GO  units;  two-thirds 
of  the  cells  were  subseqxiently  broken  up. 
The  Belgian  Army,  where  three  major  labor 
unions  are  allowed  to  recruit  freely  among 
career  soldiers  and  officers,  recently  created 
a  special  coiintersubversion  branch  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  MarxLsr-inspired  agita- 
tion. Authorities  in  Brus.sels  .say  that  propa- 
ganda leaflets  found  in  various  barracks  have 
been  traced  to  three  revoUiiionaiy  groups 
with  links  to  the  KGB. 

In  their  subversion  acivities.  Mc.scow  and 
its  Eastern  European  allies  are  careful  not 
to  use  anyone  connected  with  local  Com- 
munist parties.  'They  want  the  party  to 
gala  respectability,"  explains  one  Belgian 
officer.  The  Soviet  bloc  allegedly  exploits  ex- 


treme-left-wing groups — including  Trotsky- 
Itea — that  ostensibly  despise  tbe  Soviet  Union 
as  an  "imperialist  superpower."  The  Soviet 
Union,  one  security  officer  assured  me,  "has 
penetrated  these  revolutionary  groups  and 
Is  using  them  by  channeling  their  disruptive 
action-s  In  directions  that  are  tactically 
useful." 

The  extremist  groups  never  seem  to  have 
funding  problems.  Their  clandestine  presses 
run  off  tens  of  thou»ande  of  pamphlets,  such 
as  one  printed  by  a  soldiers'  committee  of  a 
French  Army  unit  In  Ttlblngen,  West  Oor- 
many,  which  advises  young  conscripts  to 
"learn  to  use  your  arms  well  because  one 
day  .  .  .  you  will  be  able  to  turn  them 
against  your  officers  and  against  your  bosses 
and  the  society  that  protects  them." 

French  security  agents  have  established 
that  French  troops  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many have  received  funds  from  a  German 
anarchist  group  to  put  out  a  clandestine  left- 
wing  newsletter — and  the  French  are  con- 
vinced the  money  comes  from  East  German 
operatives.  In  Italy,  groups  known  as  Con- 
stant Struggle  and  Proletarian  Action  have 
concentrated  their  propaganda  attention  on 
youngsters  about  to  be  drafted.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country,  nearly  every  mili- 
tary Installation  has  been  the  scene  of  minor 
sabotage,  the  theft  of  weapons  and  explo- 
sives, and  the  distribution  of  subversive 
literature. 

Enterprise:  At  the  same  time,  suspiciously 
similar  demands  are  being  advanced  by 
soldiers'  groups  In  each  West  European  army; 
freedom  of  assembly  and  expression,  the  dis- 
mantling of  countersubverslon  branches,  the 
freedom  to  unionize.  Details  are  often  hard 
to  pin  down,  but  France's  Secretary  of  State 
for  Defeti,8e,  Gen.  Marcel  Blgeard,  told  me: 
"There  is  afoot  an  enterprise  of  demoral- 
ization of  armies  on  a  French  and  European 
level  which  has  been  going  on  for  five  or 
six  years  .  .  .  The  matter  is  serious."  Some 
democratic  reforms  may  be  healthy,  at  least 
in  peacetime,  but  many  senior  officers  fear 
that  If  war  ever  begins,  some  of  Western 
Europe's  armies  could  turn  out  to  be  pap>er 
tigers. 

[From  the  Nation  magazine,  Feb.  24,  1976] 

Organizing  the  Mhjtaky:   "The  Union 

Wants  To  Jon*  Yoo" 

( By  David  Cortrtght)  • 

On  the  double,  soldier!" 
•Sorry,  aarge,  I'll  have  to  speak  to  the  shop 
steward  first." 

Washington,  D.C. — The  military  services, 
still  reeling  from  the  turmoil  of  Vietnam  and 
the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer  force,  are 
now  confronted  by  a  new  challenge.  Soldier 
unions,  once  a  leftist  fantasy,  have  reap- 
peared under  conventional  and  conservative 
auspices  and  have  become  a  major  topic  of 
debate  in  the  ranks.  Two  major  AFL-CIO 
unions — the  American  Federation  of  Oovern- 
ment  Employees  (AFGE)  and  the  National 
Maritime  Union — have  publicly  expressed 
interest  in  military  organizing,  and  Inde- 
pendent unionizing  has  already  begun  within 
the  ranks.  Though  the  concept  of  military 
unionizing  may  strike  Americans  as  bizarre, 
soldiers'  iinlon.s  already  exist  or  are  under 
active  consideration  in  nearly  every  major 
country  of  Western  Europe.  In  Holland  an 
often  feisty  draftees'  tinlon  has  operated 
for  ten  years  and  today  boasts  approximately 
25,000  members.  Unions  are  al.so  active  in  the 
armed  services  of  Germany.  Sweden,  Belgium 
and  Norway  and  have  been  proposed  in 
Britain  and  Italy.  Even  the  tradition-bound 
French  Armv  faces  unionization.  At  the  pres- 
ent  nearly   fifty  soldier  activists  and   trade 
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tmlonlsts  are  under  Indictment  by  a  q>eclal 
French  national  security  court  for  allegedly 
"demoralizing  tbe  army" — that  Is,  for  at- 
tempting to  federate  tbe  existing  netwoi^  of 
soldier  committees  into  a  n*tlonAl  union.  The 
military  union  movement  Is  on  the  inarch, 
and  will  not  be  easily  brushed  aside. 

The  reaction  of  tbe  American  military  es- 
tablishment to  these  developments  has  been 
predictably  hysterical.  News  of  tbe  AFOE 
initiative,  first  carried  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  (June  27,  1976).  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  military  and  prompted  cries  of 
"sheer  horror"  from  top  Pentagon  spokes- 
men. One  Army  general  rejected  "any  orga- 
nization which  competes  with  the  chain  ot 
command"  and  claimed  that  If  the  Army 
were  to  recognize  a  union  It  would  "lose  its 
effectiveness."  Resistance  has  also  started  to 
build  among  military  supporters  in  Congress, 
with  public  opposition  voiced  by  Sen.  John 
Tower  (R.,  Texas)  and  Reps.  William  Dickin- 
son (R.,  Ala.)  and  Samuel  Stratton  (D.,  N.T.). 
The  most  strident  hostility  has  been  heard 
from  professional  military  associations, 
which  see  unionization  as  a  direct  threat  to 
their  survival.  The  Fleet  Reserve  Association, 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  Naval  Reserve 
Association,  American  Legion,  Air  Force  Ser- 
geants Association  and  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services  have  already  vowed  to 
fight  a  military  union,  and  other  organiza- 
tions can  be  expected  to  follow  suit.  The 
most  extreme  reaction  among  these  groups 
has  been  that  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. At  its  Sknnual  convention  this  past  Sep- 
tember the  association  adopted  a  resolution 
which  warned  that  organized  labor  Ls  "Jeop- 
ardizing .  .  .  military  security  through  the 
erosion  of  military  discipline."  The  120,000- 
member  career  association  budgeted  $112,000 
for  a  major  antl-unlon  campaign,  most  of 
the  money  to  be  spent  on  an  intensified  drive 
for  new  members — Including,  for  the  first 
time,  noncareer  sailors  and  Marines. 

The  Idea  of  a  military  union  was  raised 
often  during  the  early  days  of  the  GI  move- 
ment. Soldiers  opposed  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam made  several  attempts  to  establish  a 
national  association,  the  most  Important  be- 
ing the  American  Servicemen's  Union,  but 
these  initiatives  never  evolved  beyond  the 
distribution  of  a  newspaper  and  occasional 
scattered  protests.  Government  hostility, 
leftist  sectarianism  and  lack  of  money  pre- 
vented any  real  united  activity.  Today  the 
incentive  comes  not  from  the  Left  but  from 
the  con-servative  core  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Ap- 
parently the  lure  of  more  than  2  million 
unorganized  military  "professionals "  is  irre- 
sistible to  growth -conscious  unions  eager  to 
enrich  their  treasuries  and  expand  their 
power,  rhe  Maritime  Union  began  to  show 
interest  in  the  military  Just  two  months  ago 
and  so  far  has  been  extremely  secretive 
about  Its  intentions.  AFGE  has  been  more 
forthright  and  baa  frequently  spoken  in 
public.  Therefore,  this  examination  on  the 
implications  of  unionization  will  focus  on 
the  AFGE  altiiough  the  analysis  applies  gen- 
erally to  any  AFL-CIO  organizing  among 
the  military. 

AFGE  Is  an  unlikely  agent  of  antl-mllltary 
or  radical  activity.  In  more  than  forty  years 
of  organlziiig  government  and  military  em- 
ployees, the  union  has  shown  little  signs  of 
labor  mllitance  or  anti-government  protest. 
Indeed,  it  srems  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the 
military  hierarchy  and  has  often  adopted  a 
cooperative,  almost  co-management  posture. 
In  testimony  before  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission,  for  example,  AFGE  President 
Clyde  Webber  claimed  that  "the  mood  of 
management  has  mellowed"  and  stated  that 
AFGE  is  now  "helping  management  In  the 
writing  ot  their  own  regulations."  Legal  re- 
strictions on  federal  unionism  and  the  con- 
servative bent  of  the  union's  leadership  have 
prevented  AFGE  from  mobilizing  Its  •  •  * 
membership  or  from  exercising  its  enormous 
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potential  power.  Tbe  union  bas  a  paid  meni- 
bership  of  approzlmfttely  326,000  and 
through  bargaining  ttrumaxtBiHa  repre- 
sents some  676,000  fed«^  employees.  Its 
largest  membership  base  la  unong  dvlUan 
military  workers,  where  It  represents  nearly 
360.000  people.  The  AFOE  also  represents 
several  thousand  "civilian  technicians" — 
Ou.il-status  employees  who  serve  In  tbe  Na- 
t. Glial  Guard  as  civilians  but  are  subject  to 
n-.iUtary  discipline — and  this  relationship 
irt-  further  strengthened  the  union's  ties 
with  the  military  services. 

What  principally  stimulated  the  AFGE's 
interest  In  active-duty  membership  was  tbe 
government's  decision  to  link  federal  and 
military  pay  scales.  The  policy  of  "compara- 
bility "  for  tbe  federal  wage  system  and  its 
recent  extension  to  the  all-volunteer  uni- 
formed force  created  a  bond  between  GIs 
and  civilian  government  workers  that  sup- 
plied an  economic  basis  for  AFGE's  desire 
to  organize  service  people.  This  factor  has 
become  especially  significant  In  tbe  last  two 
years,  as  the  government  has  tried  to  reduce 
spending  by  cutting  personnel  expenditures 
and  federal  wages.  The  pay  scales  have  now 
begun  to  fall  behind  Inflation  and  will  al- 
most certainly  fall  back  further  In  tbe  lean 
years  that  probably  lie  ahead.  Faced  with  tbe 
erosion  of  Its  members'  pay,  ATQE  Is  under 
considerable  pressure  to  Intensify  Its  wage- 
bargaining  activities  and  to  strengtben  Its 
political  influence — things  It  mlgbt  not  ac- 
complish by  drawing  members  from  tbe  mili- 
tary. So  the  AFOE  in  effect  already  represents 
military  people  In  matters  of  pay.  It's  not 
surprising  that  It  Is  now  turning  to  forma] 
GI  membership. 

In  testimony  before  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  last  year.  President  Webber 
spoke  of  "tbe  mutual  benefit  of  bringing 
military  personnel  Into  AFOE"  and  reports 
that  a  top-level  committee  bad  been  set  up 
to  prepare  a  recommendation  for  considera- 
tion by  the  union's  membership.  Tbe  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  seek  mllltuy  members 
will  be  made  at  tbe  union's  biannual  con- 
vention next  September.  AUbougb  there 
have  been  reports  of  tbe  sk^tldam  and  op- 
position within  AFOE,  a  posltlvftjaecommen- 
datlon  from  the  leadership  would  probably 
be  approved.  If  the  union  decides  to  go 
ahead,  as  early  signs  suggest  it  will,  actual 
organizing  could  begin  as  early  as  next  falL 

The  National  Maritime  Union  has  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  to  study  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  unionizing  tbe  military,  and,  while 
NMU's  alms  are  unclear,  tbe  fact  tbat  it  is 
Involved  at  all  indicates  tbe  strong  appeal 
of  the  Idea.  In  Its  hearing  on  tbe  subject 
last  August,  the  Manpower  Commission  took 
testimony  from  Richard  Beatunont,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy,  tbat  tbe 
services  can  expect  to  be  unionized  by  1080. 
Beaumont,  now  president  of  a  management 
consulting  firm,  claimed  that  "tbe  concept 
of  absolute  command"  Is  now  unworkable, 
flatly  asserting,  "I  do  not  believe  tbe  military 
has  the  capacity  to  contain  unionization." 

There  seemed  to  be  good  grounds  for  his 
prediction.  In  the  last  ten  months  two  union- 
izing campaigns  were  Initiated  tbat  are  un- 
related to  either  the  GI  movement  or  tbe 
AFL-CIO.  A  "Union  of  MUItary  Physicians" 
emerged  last  spring  among  U.S.  officers  sta- 
tioned In  Germany  and  has  since  grown  to 
more  than  400  members.  And  In  December  tbe 
8.000-member  Association  of  Civilian  Tech- 
nicians tmnounced  that  it  had  begun  to  or- 
ganize the  weekend  -n-arrlors  of  tbe  Reserves 
raid  National  Guard  into  an  "Association  of 
Guard  and  Reserves,"  with  a  stated  member- 
ship goal  of  100,000. 

Much  of  the  attraction  of  unionizing  for 
service  personnel  Is  the  result  of  tbe  mUl- 
tary's  shift  to  an  all-volunteer  force.  Recruit- 
ment appeals  generally  offer  a  rosy  view  of 
military  service  and  have  often  created  tbe 
mistaken  Impression  that  military  life  and 


working  ^ndltlons  are  or  can  be  similar  to 
those  m  mfi  civilian  world.  The  slogan,  "The 
Army  Waiw  to  Join  You,"  Is  tbe  clearest 
embodlmen^of  this  concept.  Wben  expecta- 
tions clash  xrk,b  service  reality,  the  new  re- 
cruits became 'restive.  From  Interviews  with 
sailors  in  tbe  San  Dl^o  area  last  year,  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  found,  ac- 
cording to  a  Navy  Times  account,  that  un- 
rest over  i>olicy  changes  and  benefits  cut- 
backs was  "so  high  that  the  idea  of  union- 
ization .  .  .  came  up  frequently."  Volunteer 
recruitment  seems  to  encourage  enlistees  to 
see  military  service  as  a  Job  like  any  o^er, 
and  with  typical  trade  union  grievances  aris- 
ing often,  tbe  pro8i>ects  for  military  union- 
izing grow  brighter. 

Although  the  official  view  has  geen  gen- 
erally negative,  some  groups  within  the  mili- 
tary bave  adopted  a  more  restrained  attitude 
toward  unionization,  and  puticularly  toward 
the  plans  of  AFGE.  A  source  within  the  De- 
fense Manpower  Commission  recently  con- 
fided that  some  commanders  seem  fairly  open 
to  tbat  union,  i4>parently  recognizing  the 
Inevitability  of  unionization  and  preferring 
AFGE  to  a  potentially  more  militant  <H-ga- 
nlzation.  This  more  resigned  attitude  is  prob- 
ably sensible,  for  It  Is  obviotis  that  AFGE  has 
no  intention  of  disrupting  the  military  status 
quo.  Indeed,  the  kind  of  military  union  tm- 
tba  consideration  at  AFOE  would  follow  a 
narrow  and  conservative  policy. 

Tbe  main  concerns  of  an  AFGE  military 
section  (and  probably  of  any  other  AFL-dO 
tinlon)  would  be  pay  and  benefits — with  ma- 
jor empbasls  on  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. AFGE  already  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  lobbying  for  pay  adjustments  and  would 
undoubtedly  remind  potential  GI  members 
tbat  these  activities  are  of  direct  benefit  to 
tbem.  In  fact,  AFOE  has  already  started  to 
mobilize  GI  sum>ort  of  its  wage  demands. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaflets  bave  been 
distributed  at  military  bases,  urging  service 
people  to  pressure  Congress  for  a  full  cost- 
of-living  pay  increase.  According  to  President 
Webber,  GIs  have  req>onded  with  a  "heavy 
letter-writing  effort."  Not  that  the  AFGE  is 
always  successful.  It  won  substantial  Senate 
majorities  for  its  wage  demands  in  1973 
and  1974,  but  last  year  threats  of  personnel 
cutbacks  prevented  It  from  achieving  a  full 
comparability  pay  boost — a  defect  that  could 
cloud  union  politics. 

Beyond  basic  questions  of  compensation, 
AFOE  has  imidled  tbat  It  would  address 
primarily  profesdonal  and  economic  Issues. 
Union  officials  refer  most  often  to  tbe  prob- 
lems of  careerists,  mentioning  such  concerns 
as  pensions,  military  retirement  and  health- 
care benefits.  In  a  recent  Army  Times  maga- 
zine Interview,  Webber  described  AFOE  as 
a  "bread-and-butter  union"  and  spoke  force- 
fully about  professional  oonoems:  "We  bear 
from  military  pec^le  who  are  toward  tbe  end 
of  their  career  or  retired,  and  they  are  Just 
red  hot.  They  talk  about  tbe  loss  of  com- 
missary privileges  . .  .  about  possible  changes 
in  health  services.  They  want  us  to  help 
them." 

AFXjE  also  attempts  to  preserve  a  conserva- 
tive Image  by  refusing  to  commit  Itself  on 
larger  questions  of  military  ptdloy.  Webber 
and  others  avoid  so-called  "ideqioglcal"  is- 
sues, clalmlng-''(helr  aims  are  burely  "eco- 
nomic." Answering  fetea^^a^Hfmllltary  un- 
1<m:^  might  undermine  military  effectiveness, 
Webber  told  the  Manpower  Commission  tbat 
"our  primary  objectives  are  limited  to  the 
more  pragmatic"  and  that  questions  of  war 
and  peace  "must  be  relegated  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  American  public  opinion." 

Although  AFGE  seems  most  Interested  in 
attracting  careerists  and  officers,  Webb^*  and 
others  have  also  said  they  would  welcome 
first-termers  end  would  be  willing  to  become 
Involved  In  the  so-called  "gripe"  issues  of 
the  rank  file.  Representing  Ouard  techni- 
cians, for  example,  AFGE  has  already  become 


embroiled  in  several  challenges  over  bair 
length  and  uniform  requirements,  and  has 
argued  that  these  men  should  be  reihoved 
entirely  from  nftllltAry  discipline.  While  the 
union  extends'  its  welc{»ne  to  first-termers, 
however,  it  has  failed  to  discuss  the  griev- 
ances or  challenge  the  service  abuses  that 
most  directly  affect  GIs.  Thus  AFGE  officials 
have  been  quiet  about  such  matters  as  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  (an  Increasingly 
Important  concern  In  the  Navy),  abuses  of 
military  discipline,  or  the  capricious  and  ar- 
bitrary workings  of  military  Jtistlce.  Indeed 
the  legal  Instirance  plan  now  under  con- 
sideration at  AFGE  would  be  a  "Joint  con- 
tribution" program — an  approach  tbat  would 
dodge  employer-employee  controversies  and 
exclude  military  justice  and  work-related 
disputes. 

But  though  AFGE's  intentions  may  be 
mild,  once  it  looks  to  the  ranks  It  Is  likely 
to  touch  off  unanticipated  conflict  and  po- 
litical dispute.  That  would  be  especially 
true  If  the  union  were  to  attract  a  substan- 
tial GI  membership,  and  despite  AFGE's 
leanings  toward  the  career  fosce.  It  will 
probably  find  that  the  liveliest  Interest 
comes  from  the  lower  ranks.  Tbe  Defense 
Manpower  Commission's  discussions  with 
sailors  in  San  Diego  and  my  own  sampling 
of  enlisted  opinion  In  the  Washington  area 
suggest  that  first-term  GIs  are  strongly  at- 
tracted. Robert  Nolan,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  recently 
noted  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Stratton:  "Tbe  support  I 
found  for  the  concept  of  a  military  union 
amongst  junior  personnel  is  absolutely  as- 
tounding." While  careerists  may  also  sign 
up,  they  need  union  protection  less  than 
do  GIs  and  they  tend  to  be  more  loyal  to 
the  military  Institution.  Moreover,  most 
careerists  are  already  organized  and,  if  the 
Fleet  Reserve  reaction  Is  any  indication,  are 
probably  hostile  to  unionization.  Thus  a 
military  union  may  find  itself  with  an  un- 
expected large  OI  membership. 

No  matter  what  the  union  may  have  in 
mind,  Webber  himself  has  admitted  that  the 
decision  to  unionize  the  rank  and  file  could 
start  a  process  over  which  tbe  union  mlgbt 
not  have  full  control.  In  his  interview  with 
Army  Times  be  spoke  against  strikes  by  mil- 
itary tmlonlsts,  but  added:  "Tbe  thing 
about  it  is  tbat  you  cannot  control  individ- 
ual elements  of  an  organization,  whether  It 
happens  to  be  tbe  U^S.  Army,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  a  couple  of  times  in  tbe  last 
three  or  four  years  ...  or  tbe  AFGE.  Peo- 
ple take  into  their  own  bands  what  they 
think  they  bave  to."  Once  stimulated,  the 
expectations  of^Vilisted  people  could  very 
quickly  exceed  bureaucratically  Imposed 
bovmds  and  extend  to  more  fundamental 
questions  of  GI  rights  and  military  discipline. 

Unionization  Is  likely  to  bave  such  tm- 
foreseen  consequences  primarily  because  of 
the  continued  existence  of  widespread  un- 
rest within  tbe  services.  The  union  Issue  has 
arisen  at  a  time  of  pervasive  discontent  In 
the  lower  ranks.  Despite  reforms  and  claims 
of  liberalization,  tbe  all-volunteer  force  has 
been  troubled  by  persistent  morale  and  dis- 
ciplinary problems.  Service-wide  AWOL 
rates,  for  example,  have  soared  to  their  high- 
est level  in  modern  history  (eighty-six  inci- 
dents per  1,000  enlistees  in  1976),  exceeding 
even  the  record  levels  of  1971.  Court-martial 
and  non-judlclal  punishment  rates  have  also 
remained  high,  and  less-tban-honorable  dis- 
charges have  climbed  to  appalling  levels. 
Last  year  approximately  80,000  service  peo- 
ple were  discharged  less  than  honorably, 
"rtiat  was  nearly  one  out  of  every  eight  re- 
leased— the  highest  rate  of  bad  discharge  In 
modern  service  history. 

Thus  far,  proposals  for  a  military  union 
have  had  no  connection  with  tbe  older  GI 
movement.  Partly  this  Is  a  result  of  tbe  de- 
cline In  organized  political  activity  among 
OIs  since  the  end  o^  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
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Although  general  unrest  within  the  barracks 
remains  high,  Its  expression  In  organized 
■protest  has  declined  sharply.  The  number 
of  01  newspapers  and  organizing  commit- 
tees has  dropped  from  a  1970-71  peak  of 
more  than  100  to  a  current  level  of  ap- 
proximately fifteen.  Nevertheles."?,  t1;e  OI 
movement  retains  some  Influence  witliin 
the  ranks,  and  through  Its  newspaper.s  and 
counseling  services  reaches  tens  of  thou.«:ands 
of  service  people  every  month.  If  the  varl- 
oua  groups  were  to  coordinate  'heir  activi- 
ties and  adopt  a  common  approach  to  the 
union  Issue,  they  might,  be  able  to  exert 
some  positive  Influence  on  the  direction  of 
unionization.  However,  the  isolation  and 
vast  geographical  separation  of  current  GI 
groups  make  any  such  agreement  iniilkely. 

Ironically  this  disarray  ims  come  a;  a  time 
when  most  of  the  remaining  GI  projocts  have 
Independently  adopted  a  trade  union  per- 
spective. As  the  GI  movement  has  rioved  Into 
a  peacetime,  all-volunteer  environment.  Its 
political  focus  has  shifted  from  the  mission 
of  the  military  to  more  immediate  problems 
of  day-to-day  life.  The  antl-impenallst  em- 
phasis of  a  few  years  ago,  although  still  la- 
tent within  many  GI  .struggles,  has  been  svip- 
planted  by  a  more  pragmatic  approach  con- 
centrated on  service  eondition.=i  and  restric- 
tions on  personal  liberty.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  example  of  this  trade  union  em- 
phasis is  the  struggle  over  oppresive  working 
conditions  in  the  Navy  which  sparked  a  work- 
stoppage  Ue,  mutiny)  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Midway  in  mid- 1974  and  a  similar  walkout 
Just  six  months  ago  in  San  Diego  on  the 
US.S.  Stfrrett.  Another  trade  union  con- 
troversy In  the  Navy  is  the  cuireni  battle 
of  enlisted  technicians  to  restore  canceled 
bonuses.  MorCythan  800  sailors  at  five  sep- 
surate  bases  Irave  petitioned,  filed  suit  and 
demonstraUfd  for  payment  of  bonuses  or  Im- 
mediate honorable  discharge.  But  although 
the  acti^sts  in  uniform  have  begun  to  raise 
trade  union  demands  in  their  political  strug- 
gles, they  have  so  far  made  no  attempt  to 
link  up  with  the  emerging  union  movement. 
And  military  unionizing  has  elicited  little 
or  no  organized  response  from  the  Left.  The 
impetus  for  unionization  has  come  primarily 
from  established  union  bvireaucracles. 

It's  difficult  to  predict  exactly  what  kind 
of  military  union  will  emerge,  or  what  Its 
consequences  will  be.  About  the  only  thing 
certain  is  that  American  commanders,  like 
their  NATO  counterparts,  will  soon  be  forced 
to  deal  with  contracts  and  shop  stewards. 
The  result  could  be  a  breakdown  in  military 
discipline,  or  the  creation  of  a  pro-military 
lobby  association,  or  any  of  a  number  of 
other  possibilities.  The  immediate  effect  Is 
likely  to  be  fairly  limited,  with  most  imion 
activity  confined  to  pocketbook  matters. 
Nonetheless,  unionization  could  have  a  signi- 
ficant democratizing  and  clvlUanlzing  in- 
fluence within  the  armed  forces.  It  might  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  internal  questioning 
and  reslstsuice  to  illegal  orders.  To  organize 
successfully,  for  example,  an  AFOE  or  Marl- 
time  imlon  would  have  to  fight  for  and 
achieve  such  freedoms  as  the  right  to  distrib- 
ute literature  on  base  and  the  right  to 
solicit  members  and  engage  In  union  ac- 
tivity. In  effect  they  would  attain  on  a  wide 
scale  the  rights  that  individual  GI  move- 
ment groups  have  sought  for  years.  (It  Is 
significant  in  this  regard  that  much  of 
APOE's  legal  research  so  far  has  centered  on 
First  Amendment  and  political  rights  cases 
which  grew  out  of  the  GI  movement  )  A 
union  drive  could  also  bxiild  important  link- 
ages between  the  military  and  civilian  society 
and  foster  a  healthy  sense  of  independence 
among  Its  members.  Especially  in  an  all-vol- 
unteer, professional  force — with  its  danger  of 
social  isolation  and  excessive  military 
fealty — the  establishment  of  ties  to  the  civil- 
ian labor  movement  and  the  emergence  of 
loyalties  to  a  separate  organization  would 
be  healthy  developments. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  Senator  Thttruond  and 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
S.  3079,  a  bill  to  prohibit  union  organiza- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  Senator  Thurmond  stated,  tliis  bill 
is  not  directed  against  labor  organiza- 
Lion.s.  Nor  will  the  bill  affect  the  rela- 
tioiisliip  of  the  American  civilian  work- 
ing man  witli  hi.s  labor  organization. 

The  .sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  insure  that  uniformed  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  not  form  labor  orga- 
nizations, nor  may  labor  unions  organize 
uniformed  member.^  of  tlie  Aimed 
Forces. 

The  labor  union  activity  prohibited 
iinder  thLs  legLslatioii  mast  be  lelated  to 
the  individuals  "membership  in  the 
Aimed  P'orces."  Of  coiuse,  full-time 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
prohibited  from  all  labor  activity.  How- 
ever, this  bill  will  not  affeci  the  union 
status  of  a  member  of  the  military  re- 
.serve  wlnle  that  individual  is  participat- 
ing in  Ills  private  job.  Thus,  a  Reservist 
may  be  a  member  of  a  labor  organization 
in  connection  with  his  civilian  work  ac- 
tivity; but  the  individual  is  prohibited 
from  union  activity  in  regard  to  his  oc- 
casional duty  in  the  military  reserves. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Thurmond  that 
'an  effective  military  force  is  built  and 
maintained  upon  a  foundation  of  dis- 
cipline, command  authority,  patriotism 
and  quirk  responsiveness." 

Centainly,  it  is  unrealistic  to  mix 
unions  and  militaiy  service.  I  commend 
Senator  Thurmond's  leadership  in  the 
iutioduction  of  this  leigslation. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 

S.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
expired  unused  investment  credits  shall 
be  treated  as  refundable  overpayments  of 
tax.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mi".  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  make  the  In- 
vestment credit  more  effective  and  fair 
by  correcting  a  serioas  deficiency  In  Its 
appUcation. 

As  presently  structui-ed,  the  invest- 
ment credit  fails  to  provide  the  long- 
term  incentive  for  investment  to  com- 
panies which  are  unable  to  generate 
profits  and  resulting  tax  liabilities  re- 
quired to  make  use  of  the  credit.  The 
bill  would  provide  that  previously  earned 
but  expiring  investment  credits  could  be 
treated  as  refundable  payments  of  tax  at 
the  close  of  the  existing  carrj'over  pe- 
riods— 10  years  for  credits  earned  be- 
fore 1971  and  7  years  for  those  earned 
after  1970 — commencing  with  credits 
expiring  in  1975. 

It  is  estimated  that  tlie  credits  which 
would  be  refunded  under  the  bill  to  all 
the  Nation's  business  taxpayers  for  the 
years  1975,  1976,  and  1977  would  be 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  credits  that 
will  be  allowable  under  the  present  law 
to  profitable  taxpayers  during  the  same 
period,  or  about  $470  million  as  compared 
with  about  $18  billion. 

The  problem  of  unused  and  expiring 
credits  is  of  urgent  concern  to  many, 
businesses  large  and  small.  Many  have 
made  substantial  equipment  Investmenta 


with  the  reasfMiable  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving the  cash  benefit  of  the  credit,  but 
they  now  find  themselves  unable  to  se- 
cure the  anticipated  tax  benefits  due  to 
adverse  economic  conditions  largely  be- 
yond their  control.  As  a  result,  their  pre- 
carious financial  circumstances  are  jeop- 
ardized still  further,  and  new  invest- 
ment in  vital  sectors  of  the  economy 
such  as  tiansportation  is  discouraged. 

The  investment  credit  Is  intended  to 
encourage  business  investment  by  reduc- 
ing the  ccit  of  capital  equipment.  How- 
ever, a  taxpayer  faced  with  expiring 
credits  lias  an  incentive  to  maximize 
short -run  profits  in  order  to  utilize  ex- 
piiing  credits,  rather  than  to  make  long- 
term  capital  investments  for  future 
grow  111.  Unless  the  taxpayer  is  assured 
tliat  he  will  ultiihately  receive  a  benefit 
from  his  existing  and  new  investment 
credit.s.  !ie  is  likely  to  concentrate  on  us- 
ing existinjj  credits  before  generating 
new  one.>.  Hence,  the  existence  of  unused 
and  potentially  imusable  investment 
credits  actually  discourages  new  capital 
investment — a  result  exactly  opposite  to 
the  stimulative  effect  sought. 

The  refund  of  earned  but  miused  cred- 
its will  ehminate  this  counter-productive 
consequence.  New  investment  could  be 
undertaken  witli  the  assurance  that  ex- 
pected tax  benefits  will  be  realized  re- 
gardless of  changes  in  economic  circum- 
stances. In  addition,  this  reform  would 
insure  the  equality  of  treatment  among 
all  corporations  which  Is  essential  to 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  law. 
More  so  than  profitable  enterprises, 
break-even  and  loss  companies  need  the 
incentives  provided  by  the  tax  credit  to 
make  the  new  commitments  to  plant  and 
equipment  which  are  essential  to  creat- 
ing new  jobs,  increased  productivity,  and 
sustained  economjjrferowth. 

The  principle  of  refunding  earned  but 
unused  credits  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  last  July,  when  it 
approved  proposals  to  allow  refundable 
credits  for  expenditures  for  certain  home 
insulation  and  solar  and  geothermal  en- 
ergy equipment. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  similar  to 
a  central  feature  of  the  administration's 
proposals  of  October,  1974,  which  called 
for  full  refundability  of  unused  credits 
after  a  3-year  period. 

The  explanation  of  tlie  proposal  stated 
that  it  would: 

.  .  .  Help  growing  companies  which  have 
preseiu  investments  which  are  large  In  com- 
parison with  their  current  Incomes. 

,  .  .  Help  companies  In  financial  difficul- 
ties, which  get  no  benefit  from  credit  be- 
cause lliey  have  little  or  no  Income  tax  lla- 
bilitj/^ainst  which  to  apply  It. 

.  .  .  Help  small  businesses,  which  under 
present  law  are  more  severely  affected  by 
the  restrictions  and  limitations. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  July  8  of  this 
year,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William 
Simon  stated: 

The  credit  has  discriminatory  aspects  and 
is  significantly  m<H«  helpful  to  some  kinds 
of  companies  and  to  some  kinds  of  activities 
than  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reservations 
about  the  efficacy  of  large  Investment 
tax  credits.  It  may  be  that  there  are  more 
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effective  means  of  stimulating  new  In- 
vestment. It  may  be  that  the  amount  of 
the  credit  shodd  be  reduced.  And  it  may 
be  that  any  reform  In  this  area  should  be 
applied  on  a  prospective  tMsls  only.  But 
while  an  investment  tax  credit  remains 
m  effect,  it  is  inequitable  and  counter- 
productive to  deny  its  benefits  to  husl- 
ne.sses  which  make  new  Investments  In 
leliance  on  the  credit  only  to  find  that 
circumstances  subsequently  preclude  Its 
iiva  liability. 

By  making  the  benefits  of  the  credit 
uniformly  available,  this  legislation  will 
correct  the  inequities  in  current  law.  In 
doing  so,  it  would  remove  the  disincen- 
tive to  invest  caused  by  the  accimiulatlon 
of  imusable  credits.  And  It  would  make 
the  credit  a  more  effective  device  for 
stimulating  investment  In  those  sectors 
of  the  economy  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  recession. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301 
ol  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  5  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  increase  from  50  to  80  percent  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
cooperative  meat  or  poultry  inspection 
program  carried  out  by  any  State  imder 
.such  sections,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

STATK-PKDEKAL  MEAT  AKD  POtTtTBY 
INSPECTION  AMEMDSIXHTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  increase  from 
50  to  80  percent  the  amount  that  may 
be  paid  as  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  cooperative  meat  or  poultry  In- 
spection programs  in  the  individual 
States. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Meat 
and  Poultry  Inspection  Acts,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  required  to 
assume  responsibility  for  inspecting  in- 
trastate meat  or  poultry  plants  In  States 
which  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  conduct 
an  Inspection  program  equal  to  Federal 
requirements.  By  April  1, 1978,  there  will 
be  17  States  for  meat  and  21  States  for 
poultry  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  taken  over  all  inspection  activ- 
ities. 

The  trend  has  been  to  let  the  Federal 
Government  assume  meat  and  poultry 
inspections  since  this  shifts  the  cost  of 
inspection  from  State  governments  to  the 
Federal  Government.  State  meat  inspec- 
tion programs  were  either  never  certified 
or  found  not  equal  to  Federal  Inspection 
in  only  6  States.  The  remaining  11  States 
requested  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  meat  Inspection.  All  poultry  in- 
spection has  been  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Individual  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  many  live- 
=-tock  producers  and  packers  would  like 
to  maintain  State  inspection  services. 
Financially,  however,  State  governments 
realize  that  they  would  have  no  direct 
costs  for  Inspection  If  they  simply  let  the 
Federal  Government  take  over. 

By  the  Federal  Govemmait's  assump- 
tion of  80  percent  of  the  inspection  costs, 
Stnte  inspection  would  be  a  much  more 


viable  alternative  to  many  State  govern- 
ments than  the  current  50  percent  of 
costs  they  must  cover.  Ilie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obviously  would  also  make  a 
spmller  total  outlay  than  would  be  nec- 
essary by  the  complete  takeover  of  alT 
State  inspection  services.  / 

Legislation  to  amend  section  30;  of 
the  Federal  &Seat  Inspection  Act  tmd 
section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  was  acted  favorably  upon 
tn  the  Senate  in  both  the  92d  and  93rd 
Congresses.  In  both  cases  this  legislation 
failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  again  approve  this 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  TowEH,  Mr.  Stevehsoh.  and 

Mr.  Packwood)  (by  request) : 

S.  3084.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Export 

Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN.    Mr.    Brock,    and    Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  3085.  A  bill  to  insure  fau'  and  equi- 
table   representation   for    smaller    and 
mediiun-slzed  businesses  on  Federal  ad- 
visory ccnnmittees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

FAIB  REFBSSENTATION  FOR  SMAU.  BITSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Fair 
Representation  for  Small  Business  Act, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  equitable  representa- 
tion for  small  businesses  on  the  advisory 
bodies  which  are  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  to  provide 
an  explicit  direction  that  small  busi- 
ness— which  accounts  for  97  percent  of 
the  niunber  of  U.S.  businesses;  over  half 
of  all  private  emplojmient;  43  percent 
of  the  business  output;  a  third  of  the 
gross  national  product;  and  over  half 
of  the  significant  industrial  innovation 
in  the  U.S.  economy — be  fairly  repre- 
sented on  Federal  advisory  committees, 
panels,  and  task  forces.  The  objective  of 
this  bill  is  to  give  the  small  business 
community  a  voice  corresponding  to  Its 
importance  in  formulating  the  actions 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

NEEDS   OF   SMALLER    FIRMS    IGNORED    IN    ISSUING 
FORMS 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  authori- 
tative study  of  the  small  business  repre- 
sentation on  advisory  committees  which 
serve  all  of  the  various  departments  and 
agmcles  imder  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act  However,  in  March  of  1975,  there 
was  a  study  of  the  small  business  par- 
ticipation In  the  advisory  bodies  utilized 
by  the  President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  OMB  has  the  responsibility 
under  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  clear- 
ing any  questionnaire  or  form  which  is 
Intended  to  be  sent  to  more  than  10 
businesses  or  members  of  the  public.  To 


assist  tills  clearance  procedure,  there  Is 
a  Business  Advisory  Council  on  Federal 
Reports — ^BACFR — ^which  considerB  gen- 
eral Issues,  and  smaller  advisory  panels 
which  are  occasionally  convened  to  con- 
sider particular  proposed  roKirt  forms. 
Ihe  Peat.  BCarwIck.  Mitchell  li  Co.  ac- 
counting firm.  In  its  repeal  to  OMB  en- 
titled the  "Small  Business  Reporting  Bur- 
den." stated: ' 

'Small  business  has  very  limited  representa- 
tion on  the  Council. 

•  •  •  •  » 

In  practice  the  panels,  too,  have  tended  to 
be  dominated  by  representation  from  large 
business — a  natural  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  small  businesses  in  giv- 
ing the  time  and  absorbing  the  expense  in- 
volved In  sitting  on  (such)  panels. 

Indeed,  the  statement  about  "very  lim- 
ited" small  business  representation  may 
be  a  classic  imderstatement.  There  are 
13  corporations  represented  on  the  BAC 
FR.  One  Is  a  small  business  corporation 
having  $1  million  sales  and  45  employees. 
The  remaining  12  corporations  have  an 
average  of  $51/2  billion  in  sales  and  167,- 
000  employees. 

The  OMB  report  also  notes  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  does  not 
participate  in  the  deUberations  of  panels 
reviewing  forms,  and  there  is  no  policy 
encouraging  them  to^o  so. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  interests  of 
small  business  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  when  decisions  about  Federal  re- 
ports are  made  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  White  House? 

PENSION   REP<»TS   A    GLARING   EXAMPLE 

A  recent  instance  of  this  neglect  is 
the  issuance  of  pension  reporting  forms 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
the  Pension  Reform  Act.  In  April  1975, 
the  Department  published  a  basic  de- 
scription form — ^EBS-1,  which  was  be- 
tween 16  and  20  pages  long,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  required  schedules 
and  appendices.  Each  of  the  685,000  small 
and  medium-sized  employee  benefit  plans 
was  expected  to  fill  out  this  EBS-1. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, after  hearing  testimony  about  this 
and  other  pension  reporting  forms  on 
February  2  and  3,  concluded  that  this 
form  would  have  cost  the  small  business 
commi^ty  a  minimum  of  two-tillrds  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  additional  accounting, 
legal,  and  other  professional  fees,  not 
counting  the  time  required  by  manage- 
ment. 

Fortunately,  under  a  hail  of  public 
criticism,  this  form  was  withdrawn  and 
after  extensive  revision,  a  substitute  six- 
page  form  was  republished  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  October  10, 1975. 

On  the  basis  of  almost  2,000  public 
comments  on  the  second  version  of  the 
EBS-1,  and  the  companion  annual  re- 
port— ^Porm  5500,  both  forms  were  again 
reconsidered  and  reduced  in  size.  Firuil 
versions  are  expected  to  be  distributed 
in  a  short  time. 

Curbing  the  excess  of  tliese  reports  will 
thus  result  in  the  saving  of  substantial 
money.  But.  why  was  a  form  which  the 


>  "SniflU  Business  Reporting  Btuden,'*  pre- 
pared for  Executive  O.llce  of  the  President's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  by  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  «:  Co.,  March  1975,  p.  A.SS, 
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Labor  Department  admits  is  a  "monster,*' 
and  has  resulted  !n  the  expenditure  of 
nntold  time  and  effort  by  the  small  busi- 
ness community  to  opposing  it,  published 
in  the  first  place? 

Section  512  of  the  Employee  Reporting 
Income  Security  Act— ERISA— sets  up 
an  advisory  council  for  employee  welfare 
and  pension  plans  consisting  of  15  mem- 
bers from  various  groups,  including  em- 
ployee organizations,  members  of  tiic 
general  public,  and  recipients  of  pen- 
sion plans  and  financial  funds.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  anyone  represent- 
ing the  680,000  small  biLsinesses  having 
employee  plans — or  the  thousands  of 
smaller  accountants,  actuaries,  or  pen- 
sion administrators— be  represented  on 
this  advisory  council.  Until  recently,  the 
smaller  businesses  were  not  in  fact  rep- 
resented on  this  body. 

Now,  one  of  the  public  members  is 
supposed  to  function  as  a  '-representative 
of  small  business."  although  snaail  busi- 
nesses constitute  the  ovei-whelming  ma- 
jority of  the  numbers  possessing  plunn 
and  administering  them. 

I  think  thct  if  we  are  goin?  tx)  preserve 
the  character  of  our  society  and  avoid 
seeing  giant  bureaucracies  take  over 
every  area  of  our  national  life.  thf.t  kind 
of  thinking  mu.  t  be  changed. 

Beyond  the  area  of  reporting  fonns. 
small  business  also  lacks  adequate  input 
to  the  regulatory  and  pohcy  decisiou-s  ol 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

TNSETJSTTTVTTY  TO   SMALL  BOSINtSS  IJT 
FOUMirLATING   RIXn.ATIONS 

While  most  legislative  enactment^  avo 
fciken  only  after  pubUc  hearings,  a 
printed  record,  and  a  lapse  of  time  dur- 
ing which  -spokesmen  can  make  thpm- 
selves  heard,  formtilation  of  regulations 
and  policy  decisions  in  the  exetutive 
agencies  do  not  geneiuliy  follow  liiks 
pattern. 

On  the  regulatfii-y  level,  for  exaiiiple, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administi-ation  published  a  330-page 
book  of  reg\ilations  with  which  the  small 
businessman  was  expected  to  comply 
under  pain  of  subsUtntial  fmes.  I  doubt 
whether  many,  or  any,  small  business 
persons  were  consulted  m  the  pveiai-a- 
tiou  of  that  kind  of  biuclensome  i:ac.kage. 

lACX   OP   CONSUl-TATION    ON    POLICT    MATTI.BS 

An  extreme  example  on  the  policy  level 
Is  the  exclusion  of  the  Small  Bu.sine.s.s 
Administration  from  the  formation  of 
the  National  Plan  for  Solar  Energy  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling 

When  the  Energy  Re- ear  eh  and  D»- 
velopment  Act  was  beintr  considered  2 
years  ago,  an  amendment  vas  inserttd 
to  encourage  the  Ener;?y  Research  and 
Development  Administi-ation — ERDA — 
which  presently  admini.-ters  i9'_.  billlan 
in  contracts,  suggesting  con.sultation 
with  the  Small  Business  AdminLsliation 
so  that  the  resourref  ulne.^.s  of  the  small 
busine.s.s  community  could  l>e  brought  to 
bear  m  solviuy;  the  N;i lions  ciiergj-  prob- 
lems. Small  bu.siiH'.^.s  generally  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  all  industrial  in- 
novation, and  en!0^s  particular  advan- 
tages in  the  solar  entitiv  field  wlievf'  lit- 
tle capital  is  neces.*arv  for  entry  or  de- 
velopment. Yet.  even  in  the  fare  of  the 
Ciin.sultaticn  aracndmeTit  F'^D.'^  iuncvc! 


the  SEA  when  it  conferred  with  14  other 
agencies  to  draw  up  the  national  solar 
energy  plan. 

ADOmoNAU   STEPS  ExauniD    TO    OBTAIN    BIAALX. 
KCSimSS     AIMICE 

It  therefore  appears  that  additional 
conaressioual  action  Is  needed  to  assist 
the  small  business  community  of  this 
country  in  making  its  views  known  to 
Federal  oflicials  at  all  levels  of  the  for- 
mulation of  executive  policy  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws. 

Th«  Advisory  Committee  Act  was  en- 
acted pn  1972.  as  a  result  of  outstanding 
crTort*  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
•  Mr.  Mktcaid  .  It  recognizes  the  benefits 
OL  advisory  committees  as  "frequently 
a  useful  beneficial  means  of  furnishing 
expert  advice,  ideas,  and  diverse  opinioi  .s 
to  the  Federal  Government." 

During  the  la^t  3  years  thrre  have  been 
several  developments  in  thf  advisory 
committee  field,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Laboi's 
ERISA  Advisory  Council,  the  Small 
Business  Advisoi"y  Committee  to  the 
Commi.siioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  Commission  on  Fedtral 
Paperwork.  The  IRS  Committee  was 
mentioned  favoraLli'  in  the  Peat,  Mar- 
wick,  Mitchell  report,  and  has  by  all  ac- 
counts been  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
gaining  hel.oful  advice  on  the  pai^er- 
work  and  reporting  problem.^  of  small 
busincsomen  in  the  tax  and  pem^iou 
areas. 

In  any  event,  it  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  review  the  advisory  committ^"; 
me.':hcTnism.  Senator  Metcalf  him.sclf 
hns  introduced  a  .series  of  amendments 
to  thj  act.  We  understand  that  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee expects  to  hold  hearings  on  these 
matters  beginning  next  week,  whkh 
would  be  an  occasion  for  those  amend- 
ments to  be  considered. 

1  expect  to  testify  at  these  hearings 
to  advocate  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
necessity  for  ^reatei-  and  fairer  repre- 
sentatif^n  for  the  small  business  commu- 
nity on  existing  and  future  advu^ory 
councils. 

Mr.  President.  I  luk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcore  a.s 
follows  ; 

S.  3085 

Hf  U  enat  ted  by  the  Senate  anU  Hou^n  o) 
Hcvre^cntalivti  of  Uie  United  States  o/ 
A'iit:ncii  tii  Cous/rcAj  asin:mblcd,  Tbat  this 
A-i  uwy  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Represonta- 
ii.:'-    ""i.r    Small   Business   Act'. 

Skc  2.  la)  The  Congr^-ES  Puds  th'^t  oi'"*!! 
.<»»ic1  imlfpendent  buslnes.ses  are  an  Important 
pnif  cT  ll\e  Viiited  Statics  ccojujiny  and  that 
their  needs  and  coiiueins  should  be  ti»irly 
leprtit'uted  on  poUcy-niakhig  level.s  in  the 
l--jcJci.ll  Gvvei  :imeiit. 

(h)  The  CoJigrP-s*?  fiirtber  finds  itr.rt  d«"- 
ilares  that — 

(11  eoonomif,  •^overnmenlal,  lUid  other 
press'.ires  on  all  biislnefse.*^,  and  partiv  ularly 
sniaM  bt.slr.?!?:.  uro  n'.ouniinK  as  reflecied  ty 
steeu  i:icrea:^<^  in  the  iiuni>)er  avi  Bl/e  ct 
SanSrxipt'  les; 

(2)  trxecutr  e  il«.puituM:u\«>  and  a^icuc-ie'^. 
^.^..ivkvilarly  -Lho-e  having  ejonpnJc  poMcy 
,ind  remilatory  function."?,  shonltl  tak»  Into 
Bccniint  thr  Jmpa<  t  on  Bini»H«r  and  mecllinii- 
sl/ed  hn  ire">»    of  snch  noHdes,  regrilatfcjns. 


and  fornifl,  and  the  ultimate  effects  upon 
incTustrtal  stmetnrv,  compeilttoin,  and  the 
free  enterpiiee  syitcin;  and 

(3)  equitable  and  fair  repreacntatton  ol 
Uie  prtrate.  cmaU  business  aector  of  the 
eeonomy  oui  Federal  Advisory  Commlttcey 
within  Fedaral  executive  agencies  whose 
policy  declsioag  and  regulations  affect  smaller 
and  medium-sized  businesses  Is  thiis  es- 
sential to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  e<XMiomy. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  Is  amenaed  to  read 
.i.s  I'cllo^vs: 

"<b)  Nothing  lu  this  Act  shall  be  ccn- 
sUued  to  apply  to  any  advisory  committee 
established  or  utilized  by  the  Ontral  In- 
telllgenre  Agency." 

(b>  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  Eacli  advisory  ccmmlttee  which  is 
e=itabllahcd  by  the  President  or  by  an  agansy 
bead  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and  which  is 
concp'-i  ed  with  matters  affecting  the  econ- 
omy or  bu.slness  community  shall  contain 
fair  and  equitable  representation  of  the  small 
business  sector  of  the  economy.  Including 
individuals  who,  by  reason  cf  experience  or 
training  have  expertise  and  fanUliarity  with 
the  unique  concerns  and  needs  cf  Email  and 
r-cdlum-slzed  businesses,  particularly  with 
respect  to  such  establishing  authority's  re- 
sponsibilities and  PWeral  form  and  paper 
work  requirements." 

%c.  4.   (a)   Chapter  35  of  Utle  44,  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  amended  by   adding  at  the 
eud  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  i513.  Advisory  committees;  small  b\isme°s 
representation 

■T.ich  advisory  committee  which  is  estab- 
li-^l.ed  by  the  President  or  by  an  agency  head 
as  provided  In  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mltte  Act  and  which  Is  concerned  with  mat- 
ters airectiuj!:  the  economy  or  business  com- 
munity shall  contain  fair  and  equitable  pep- 
re-fnittlon  of  the  small  business  sector  ol 
the  economy,  including  individuals  who,  b; 
reason  of  experience  or  trainlrg,  have  exper- 
tise and  familiarity  with  the  unique  e&Oi- 
cems  and  needs  of  small  aiKl  medium-siaed 
biistnesv.es,  partlciilarly  with  respect  to  such 
establlslilng  authority's  responsibilities  aud 
Federal  form  and  paper  work  requirements.". 

(b)   Tlie  table  of  sections  of  »\trh  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
•';?,512.  Informatiou    for    independent   reRU- 

latory  agencies. 
■■:i5ri    Advi-wry  committees;   fomall  businee^ 
representation." 


F,\  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  308e.  A  bill  to  emend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security.  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  referral,  for  appropriate  reha- 
bilitative sei-viccs  under  approved  State 
pL^ns,  of  blind  and  disabled  children  who 
arc  receiving  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits.  Referred  to  the  Commil- 
te:  o'ii  Finance. 

tHuajar.:it.  ssi  Aajf-i-iOMtMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Uie  Cougiess  enacted  the  supplementpl 
.security  income  program.  SSI.  in  1972— 
I'.deralizing  the  old  program  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled— we  held 
out  the  hope  of  both  income  support  and 
rehabilitation  services  foi-  disabled  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families. 

Po'ur  years  later  these  promises  re- 
main imfumiled.  Delay  in  developing 
.specific  disability  criteria  for  children 
has  resulted  in  tbe  identiOcatiOQ  of  only 
101.000  SSI-elfeible  childrea  nationwidv' 
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And  while  the  SSI  Act  provides  full 
Federal  payment  for  coimfieling,  referral 
and  rehabilitative  treatment  of  adults, 
the  wording  of  the  law  itself  has — acci- 
dentally, I  believe — closed  off  rehabilita- 
tive services  to  children  below  high 
.school  age.  I  cannot  believe  that  deny- 
ing help  to  young  children  is  cost-effect- 
ive;  I  know  it  is  unfair. 

A  wiser  course  in  botli  human  and 
i'lscal  terms,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to 
try  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  pre- 
pare disabled  childem  to  live  lives  as 
full  and  independent  as  their  potentials 
allow. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  legis- 
lation, the  "Children's  SSI  Amendments 
of  1976,"  designed  to  provide  for  fairer 
treatment  of  children  In  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. The  cost  is  modest — ordy  $18.5 
million  per  year  by  HEW  estimates. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would: 

Fh-st.  Mandate  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
mulgate medical,  social,  personal,  and 
other  criteria  for  the  determinati(Hi  of 
disabilities  in  children; 

Second.  Establish,  with  full  Federal 
support,  a  comprehensive  system  for 
family  counseling,  referral  of  disabled 
children  to  appropriate  medical,  rehabil- 
itative, educational,  and  other  services, 
and  follow-up; 

Third.  Provide  for  full  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  medical,  rehabilitative  and 
developmental  services  for  preschool  dis- 
abled children  in  cases  where  those  serv- 
ices promise  to  enhance  the  disabled 
child's  ability  to  benefit  from  educatioii 
or  training,  or  in  other  ways  promtee' 
greater  self-sufficiency  or  self-support  as 
an  adult. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legl^aticm 
mu.st  be  enacted  if  the  intent  of  the  SSI 
program  to  aid  disabled  children  is  to 
be  realized. 

By  modifying  the  program  in  tlie  way 
tliat  I  have  proposed,  low-mcome  dis- 
abled children  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  early  identification  and  re- 
habilitation to  prevent  childhood  dis- 
abilities from  becoming  lifelong,  irre- 
versible handicaps. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  children's  SSI  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1615  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"P.EH.'.BILrrATION  SERVICES  FOR   BLIN'D  AND 
DISABLED    INDrVIDUAL.S 

'  Sfc.  1615.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  blind  or 
di-abled  Individual  who — 
"( 1 )  has  not  attained  age  65,  and 
"(2)  Is  receiving  benefits  (or  with  respect 
to  whom  ttenefits  are  paid)  tuider  this  title, 
the  .Secretary  shall  make  provision  for  re- 
terra  I  of  such  individual  to  the  appropriate 
Stiite  agency  administering  the  State  plan 
fr>r  i'ocatioual  rehabilitation  services  ap- 
pu.ved  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Ai:!.,  or,  in  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
who  has  not  attained  age  16,  to  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  adnUnistering  the  State 
plan  uuder  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
i<'T  i-ehabllltatlon  services  under  such  plan, 
fni'l  (except  in  such  cases  as  he  may  deter- 


mine) tot  a  review  not  less  often  than  quar- 
terly of  such  tndlvldiuil'8  blindness  or  dis- 
ability and  his  need  for  and  utilization  of 
tbe  rehabilitation  services  made  available  to 
him  under  such  plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  criteria  for  approval  of  State  plans 
tar  the  offering  of  appropriate,  comprehensive 
rehabilitative  services  (including  social  and 
developmental  services)  to  disabled  persons 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  16  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'disabled  children'). 
Such  criteria  shall  include — 

"(1)  administration  by  the  agency  admin- 
istering the  State  plan  for  crippled  children's 
services  under  Title  V  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  coordination  with  other  agencies 
serving  disabled  children;  and 

"(3)  establishment  of  an  Identifiable  unit 
within  such  agency  which  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  (A)  assuring  appropriate  counsel- 
ing for  disabled  children  and  their  families, 
(B)  establishment  of  an  Individual  service 
plan  for  each  child,  and  prompt  referral  to 
appropriate  medical,  educational,  and  social 
services,  (C)  monitoring  to  assure  adherence 
to  each  Individual  service  plan,  and  (D)  pro- 
vision for  disabled  chUdren  who  are  6  years 
of  age  and  luider,  or  who  reqiUre  preparation 
to  take  advantage  of  public  educational  serv- 
ices, or  of  medical,  social,  developmental,  and 
rehabUltatlve  services.  In  all  cases  where 
such  services  reasonably  pronUse  to  enhance 
the  chUd's  ability  to  benefit  from  subsequent 
education  or  training,  or  otherwise  to  en- 
hance his  opportuiUties  for  self-sufficiency  or 
self-support  as  an  adult. 

"(c)  Every  Individual  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  provision 
tor  referral  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  accept 
such  rehabilitation  services  as  are  made 
available  to  him  under  the  State  plan  for 
vocational  and  rehabilitation  services  ap- 
proved under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  ox  tuider  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 
and  no  individual  shall  be  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual or  eligible  ^>ouse  for  purposes  of  this 
title  if  he  refuses  without  good  cause  to 
accept  rehabilitation  services  for  which  he  is 
referred  under  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  applicable 
State  plan  the  costs  incurred  in  the  pro- 
vision of  rehabilitation  services  to  individuals 
so  referred. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  120  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  pro- 
mulgate by  regulation  criteria  (including 
medical,  social,  personal,  educational,  and 
other  criteria)  for  the  determination  of  dis- 
ability in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  16." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  theiflrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  (^the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Chil- 
dren's SSI  Amendments  of  1976". 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.  3087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  protect 
the  Nation  adequately  against  the  risks 
to  life  and  property  which  are  inherent 
in  the  transportation  of  compressed  gas 
cylinders  in  commerce.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator  Hugh  Scott  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  require 
that  all  compressed  gas  cylinders  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce  be  inspect- 
ed and  tested  within  the  United  States. 
■Riese   cylinders   often   contain   highly 


flammable  gases  such  as  acetylene,  Ody- 
gen,  and  hydrogen,  and  come  into  daily 
contact  with  millions  of  American  work- 
ers and  consumers.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  safety  of  our  citizens 
demands  that  protective  legislative  ac- 
tion be  taken  at  this  time. 

High-pressure  compressed  gas  cylin- 
ders if  improperly  manufactured  are 
among  the  most  potentially  hazardous 
articles  used  by  industry  today.  In  1923 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In 
order  to  safeguard  American  citizens 
from  the  hazard  of  fortign  made  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders  which  failed  to 
comply  with  n.S.  standards,  promulgated 
rules  requiring  the  inspection  and  test- 
ing of  gas  cylinders  within  the  United 
States.  Cylinders  manufactured  abroad 
are  also  controlled  by  this  rule,  and  are 
required  to  undergo  inspection  and  test- 
ing within  this  country. 

Because  of  a  tnmsfer  of  authority, 
these  rules  are  now  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  However, 
there  is  currently  an  administrative  pro- 
posal— HM-74— before  the  Department 
which  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  domestic  testing  of  imported  cylin- 
ders. This  rule  would  permit  foreign 
manufacturers  to  inspect  and  test  thdr 
gas  cylinders  within  the  nation  of  manu- 
facture. • 

Foreign  inspectors  would  be  empow- 
ered by  the  D^iartment  of  Transpcata- 
tion  to  certify  that  a  cylinder  ccHnplies 
with  American  safety  standards.  Upon 
such  certification,  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer would  be  free  to  place  the  cylinder 
on  the  American  market,  without  further 
testing  or  inspection.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  would  have  no  ability 
whatsoever  to  insure  that  the  required 
tests  were  being  properly  performed  or 
performed  at  all  by  foreign  inspectors. 
Because  the  Department  would  have  no 
enforcement  capability,  it  I  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  only  the  word  of  the  for- 
eign inspector  that  the  cjffhiders  do  in 
fact  comply  with  American  safety  stand- 
ards. The  results  of  this  administrative 
proposal  if  enacted  by  the  Department, 
could  be  potentially  catsistrophic  for  the 
American  worker  and  consumer. 

American  safety  standards  for  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders  are  the  highest  in 
the  world.  Certified  technicians  check 
the  materials,  manufacturing  proce- 
dures, and  testing  methods  of  all  do- 
mestic cylinder  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers  themselves  scrupulously 
examine  all  their  products  for  defects, 
discarding  thousands  of  cylinders  each 
year  due  to  the  slightest  imperfections. 
Further,  most  American  manufacturers 
have  voluntarily  chosen  to  go  beyond  the 
minimum  legal  safety  and  engineering 
retirements.  The  result  of  this  coopera- 
tion between  private  industry  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  a  truly 
admirable  safety  record  for  American- 
made  compressed  gas  cylinders. 

Such  safety  control  methods  have  not 
always  been  adopted  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers. An  investigation  conducted 
several  years  ago  found  that  while  many 
foreign-produced  cylinders  were  certified 
to  have  been  made  to  American  safety 
specifications,  such  cylinders  often  in 
fact,  failed  safety  tests  administered  by 
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domestic  inspectors.  Why  did  this  hai>- 
pen?  The  regulations  controlling  the  in- 
iH>eeti<Hi  and  testing  of  gas  cylinders  are 
of  neceBBlty  hii^bly  technieal.  complex, 
and  somevhst  amblgiuras.  Some  foreign 
manufacturers  lack  the  experience  to 
translate.  Interpret,  and  properly  apply 
these  regulations.  Even  with  the  best  in- 
tentions and  effort,  many  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  experience  gieat  difficulty 
in  complying  with  o»ir  inspection  regu- 
lations. Additionally,  there  are  always  a 
few  man\ifacturers  who  do  not  always 
show  the  best  intentions  in  such  matters. 
Operating  with  less  expensive  materials 
and  labor,  and  under  less  sophisticated 
quaUty  control  regulations,  they  have 
little  incentive  to  corisistently  produce 
safe.  high-quaUty  compressed  gas  cylin- 
ders. 

The  legislation  vvhlch  I  offer  does  not 
prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign- 
manufactured  compress  gas  cylinders. 
Rather  this  bill  merely  assures  that  any 
such  cylinders  Introduced  into  interstate 
commerce  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  tests  and  inspections  to  which  do- 
mestically manufactui-ed  compre.«;;sed  gas 
cylinders  have  been  subjected  and  have 
been  subjected  to  such  tests  and  inspec- 
tions by  individuals  against  wiiom  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  capable 
of  enforcing  its  regulations. 

In  conchi.slon,  I  urge  the  Cojigre.  s  to 
continue  its  policy  of  demanding  that 
American  citizens  be  afforded  the  lii^hest 
degree  of  protection  from  the  potential 
hazard  posed  by  the  production  and 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials 
such  as  compressed  gas  cylinders.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  permit  the  creation  of  a 
situation  in  which  American  citizens 
eoold  be  e.xposed  to  compre.<.sed  gas 
cylinders  for  which  the  Government  can 
offer  no  assurance  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  testing  and  inspection, 
would  constitute  a  failure  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
minei-essary  danger. 


By  Mr.  METCALP  (lot  Mr.  Jack- 
son, for  himself  and  Mr.  Fan- 
NTw)  (by  reciuest) : 

S.  3088.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  6  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  '85  Stat.  688) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson >,  I  hitroduce 
a  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  Senator  Jack- 
son together  with  certain  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ST.ATEMFN'T  BV  Sf  n.ator  .Jamcson 

Mr.  President.  I  am  mtroduciiig  toda> ,  lor 
myself  and  Mr.  P.^nni:,-  (by  reques*.  t .  a  bill 
to  ai:5<md  section  S  of  the  Alft.sV:a  Nithp 
riainw  SetUement  Act    {85  Stnt.  683  ► 

Ofuce  of  the  SEL■R^T.^«Y. 
Wa-^liinffton.  D.C  ,  Frbruury  5   J97h 

HOU.  NBI.SON  A.  Rf'CKEyiXI.tK, 

President  of  Vie  US.  Senatr, 
WMhington,  D.C. 

Dea&Mr.  President:  Enetosetl  fs  a  propi.&ed 
bill,  "Tt»  amend  section  6  oi  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settleni<«nt  Art    (85  Stat.  688)." 


We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  CamBilttee  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Our  proposal  wo\Ud  amend  subsections  6 
(a)(l)(Dt  and  (l)(E)  of  the  Alaska  NaUve 
Clalmd  Seitlcment  Act  (86  Stat.  S88>.  Sub- 
Ecctlou  1(D).  a»  amended  by  our  proposal, 
would  provide  for  a  payment  luto  the  Atislca 
Nalive  f\ma  of  $40,(X)0.(X)0  during  the  period 
beglnnlni?  July  l.  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber .JO,  1976.  Subsection  KE),  am  ameiided  by 
our  propcsal.  would  provide  for  a  payment 
'u"  tjO.UDO.OOO  Into  the  f'und  in  the  lourth 
cp-arter  of  eath  of   tlie  followlntr  Jive  fl.scal 

secUiMi  6(a)  i>f  thf  .\U.skH  NHtive  Cl.ilir^ 
Settlement  Act  estai)li.«hes  m  the  Uuft.d 
St.^les  Ir-.asMry  lui  Alaska  Native  Fiind  Into 
which  will  be  deposltc-d  a  Feder*!  payment 
nf  5462  .500,000  over  a  r<^riod  ot  eleven  v'ars 
T^e  p.i;meT>t.  sr>iediile  pre.-sently  provides  In 
.■^ ubse»-t ion  6(,»)(1)(D)  that  the  Native.-?  will 
receive  $ *0,(HX).(X)0  In  tlie  sixth  ttscHl  year 
.crr  ei.ictment.  which  wouirl  be  fl.scal  year 
1<)77.  .Subsection  fi(aMn(E)  pr.'s^ntly  pro- 
vides that  MO.OOO.OOO  will  he  paid  ln(o  the 
Native  Fund  d'.irtiiK  earh  >■■{  th?  Tn  e  fi'.-al 
•■i'aiT  thereafter. 

Si:b.secilon  6fc)  of  the  Act  pr()\:»1c'  that 
ail  money  in  the  Ala'^k.a  Ni'.*1ve  Fund,  ercept 
that  rosen'Pf!  under  .serfi  >n  20.  shall  he  dl-;- 
inhuied  at  t  h<?  end  of  each  thre«  inonth- 
of  the  li.iCuI  yeiir  anion;:  the  R-'pi'T".'  Cor- 
poiatlons  organised  undor  '  he  .•i*' 

tJader  this  schedule,  $40,(XK>.000  »c>rld  be 
piid  Into  the  P»ind  at  the  .start  of  fi.<!ra!  year 
P.I77,  and  tiie  Natives  would  receive  their  first 
distr'buiim  on  September  30,  li>7«.  However. 
ivocavi'^e  of  the  tmnsltion  qiiart.^r  from  Jn?y 
1,  19~t;  fo  September  30.  1976,  and  the  new 
fisi'pl  year  bet,ii:iiU)K  October  I,  1976,  Instead 
of  July  I,  tl.e  ?40 ,000.000  would  no',  be  paid 
into  the  Fund  until  October,  and  the  Natives, 
v.ould  not  receive  their  first  distribution  un- 
til December  31,  1976.  Thl.s  would  disrupt  the 
pa.ment  schedule  contemplated  bv  -ection 
r;  ot  liie  Act,  and  the  Natives  worJd  also 
lose  lutttrebt  on  the  $40.0<X).000  diuiiig  the 
•ransition  quarter. 

We  ijtlievc  that  it  w.'is  the  'riteut  of  the 
.\ct  and  tiie  expectation  of  the  Natives  to 
have  the  «-lO.0CW.00O  paid  imo  ilie  Fund  ua- 
aer  subsecikm  iJ(tt)(lUD)  during  the  tran- 
sition quarter,  to  be  distributed  as  provided 
by  .suo.'^ectioii  6(c|.  Congressional  Intent  to 
tins  effect,  is  evidenced  by  the  appropriation 
oi  *-10.iX)0,000  J'or  the  puj-pobca  in  P.L.  94^165. 
However,  because  subsection  6(a)(1)(E) 
would  provide  for  payment  of  WO.OOOXMO  in- 
to the  Fund  lor  the  sub.sequent  tiocal  year, 
which  would  now  be  fiscal  year  1977.  the 
result  would  be  double  paynieut  into  the 
F^ind  in  calrudar  ycav  1976. 

To  nrsure  that  the  Natives  receive  their 
disTtbu-.ion  on  schedule  as  -et  up  bv  section 
6  t)f  the  Act,  and  do  rot  lose  a  disyibution 
quiirior  und  interest  on  the  Fund,  bi.t  to 
avoid  a  double  payment  in  calendar  year 
I97t!,  we  It  re  proposing  ameminientfl  to  both 
subse.Uf  11-^  6tai(l)(D>  and  (!)(£).  Hub- 
seciioii  6ia)(lMD)  would  provide  for  pay- 
nieiii  iri:<i  the  Fund  during  the  transition 
quaiifr  July  1.  1070  to  September  30,  107tj. 
That  way,  distribution  would  proceed  on 
bchfedule  under  fmbsection  6(ci  on  Septem- 
ber W  .in'l  Tor  the  following  thn-e  qna'ter.s  of 
fiscal  vear  1077  Suosectlon  6(a)  ( 1 )  (El  would 
provide  that  payment  Into  the  Piind  of  the 
530,000.000  for  fhe  next  five  t'scal  years  would 
be  in  the  fourtli  quarter  oi  each  fit^cal  year, 
to  adjust  the  payment  and  dlstrioution 
s.-hedute  accordingly. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  lja.s 

.idvLsed  that  there  is  no  objection  to  tlae  pres- 

putation  of  thiti  legislative  proposal  from  the 

st<»ndpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  ytnir?, 

»rAl«I.«Y  D.    DOWEMtTS. 

Adiiiif  A'fsistunt  SecTftari/  of  the  Intenvr 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semmt*  «»d  House  of 
Representatives  o/  th*  vmted  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  OMesilMedl,  Tbat  Subsec- 
tloni  (1)(D)  and  (1)(E}  of  Section  0(a)  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Clalma  Settlement  Act  (86 
Stat.  688)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  $40,000,000  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  lt}76,  and  ending  Seplemer  30, 
1976;  and  • 

••(E)  $30,000,000  duriiig  each  of  the  next 
tivc  fiscal  years  for  trai.afer  to  the  AJaska 
Native  Fund  In  tJie  fourth  quarter  of  e^wh 
fiscal  vear." 


By  Mr  METCALP  (for  Mr  Jick- 
soN,  for  himself  and  Mr.  F^n- 
ni:j)   (by  request) : 

S  .3089.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  coo'di- 
np.tiou  ox  progrrms  for  the  protection, 
nuina^cment,  and  control  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros,  and  other 
re.sources  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  !>.- 
.sular  Affairs. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
hali  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wa-shington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  intrcduic 
it  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  te.xL  of  the  bill  together  with  its  lett(^r 
of  transmittal  be  piinted  at  this  point  in 
liie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  prinlf  d  ii:  the 
Kncor:;),  as  follows; 

S.  3089 

hf  i:  iitacic'i  by  the  Senate  uuti  tui,  U^uw 
(II  lie ^reacnkatiiei  o/  the  United  States  of 
.4  'icrira  tn  Congrcs.s  assemltled.  That  a  new 
subjection  (fl  is  added  to  .section  2  of  liie 
A.t  of  December  15,  197 J.  85  Stat.  649,  16 
U.S.C.  5  1332  (Supp.  II,  1972)  to  read  a* 
follows:  '•  exces:?  animal;"  means  wild  free- 
ronniiig  horses  or  burrcs  which  must  be  re- 
moved from  an  area  iu  order  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  habitat  iu  a  suitable  condition 
:oi  columned  use,  while  also  maintainlac  a 
ihrivlni;  natural  ecological  balance  a:id 
"i.ti  monii.us  multiple  use  relationship  in  thai 
area   ■ 

Skc.  2.  Sub.sections  (b),  (c>  and  ;d)  oi 
Section  3  of  the  Act  ol  December  15,  1971, 
85  Stat.  tiSO,  16  U.S.C.  §  1333  (Supp.  U.  1972), 
are  deleted  in  their  eutlrety  and  new  sub- 
sections are  added  as  follows: 

"(bi  The  Secretary  may  order  wild  free- 
luanung  hor.sc;  and  b<nTos  to  be  captured 
and  removed  in  a  hmnaite  majiner  when  'n 
))ls  jxidgment . 

1 )  tiiey  are  (?xce.si  anianat.;  or 

2)  they  are  old,  sick  or  lame;  or 
:i )  U  ii4  an  act  of  mercy. 

ic)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sell  or 
ill  rate  exce.-s  animal-s  on  written  as-surance 
that  such  anlmal.s  will  receive  humane  care 
and  handling  and  that  humane  methods  will 
i.e  ti.sed  in  the  dlipjsal  of  such  animals.  Tne 
.~e<  rr'ary  shall  establish  procedure.?  which 
uive  priority  to  piersons  seeking exces.s  animals 
'I  keep  pnd  maintain  for  dmnestic  use. 

•(d»  When  the  Secretary  determines  w.UI 
iree-roaming  horses  or  hurrott  to  be  old 
.x. »;,  l;'ine  or  e:vcess  animals  or  when  it  is  an 
.i't  of  mercy,  he  may  order  them  to  be  di- 
st roved  in  a  hmnane  manner.  No  excess  aa- 
miai  shall  be  dcsti-oyed  pursuant  to  this  8ub- 
^«^•;on  unless  iu  the  Judgment  of  the  Se; - 
r»-tary  such  action  i.s  the  only  practical  i*»r 
to  rf>ii(:\e  px'e~s  animals  from  the  are.i  or 
ranpe. 

••(el  Upon  .sale  or  donation,  a«  providcl 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  or  destruc- 
tion, as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  animals  shall  loe*  tbelr  rtatus  as 
wild  free -roaming  hor^s  and  burroe  and  shall 
no  longer  be  considered  ap  failing  within  the 
purview  of  this  Act." 
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Sec.  3.  Sectlong  9  and  10  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 16.  1B71.  86  Stot.  661.  16  UJB.C. 
§ ;  1339, 1340  (Supp.  n,  1872) ,  are  renumbMvd 
10  and  11  respectively  and  a  new  section  9 
Is  Inserted  to  rend: 

•'Sec.  9.  In  administering  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  use  aircraft  or  motor  vehicles 
and  may  authorize  snch  use  by  othtf  persons, 
provided  that  Euch  use  by  o>tiaer  persons  sball 
be  undertalten  only  under  the  direct  super- 
v!  Uon  of  the  Secretary  or  of  a  duly  authcxized 
oiftcial  or  employee  of  the  Department.  Hie 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  8,  1959,  73  Stat.  470,  18  VS.C. 
M7(a)  (1970),  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
such  use.  Such  use  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  humane  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  authority  ccmtalned  In  this 
section  shall  be  exercised  In  «  manner  con- 
sistent with  other  statutes  which  provide  for 
the  preservation.  protectlcHi  and  management 
of  wildlife,  Including  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  and  migratory  birds." 


U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Interiok. 
Office  of  the  Secsetart, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  23,  1976. 
Hun.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.':hingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PacsniENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposed 
bill  "To  facilitate  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams fcM-  the  protection,  management  and 
control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  bur- 
ros, and  other  resources  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  and  that 
it  be  enacted. 

The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burro 
Act.  85  Stat.  649,  16  U.S.C.  SS  1331-1340 
(Supp.  II,  1978),  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  and  re^onsibllity  for 
protection,  management,  and  control  of  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands  administered  through  the  Bureau  of 
L.Tnd   Management   and   the  Forest  Service. 

In  compliance  with  Section  10  of  the  Act, 
tlie  Secretaries  submitted  a  Joint  report  in 
June  1974  covering  operations  since  passage 
of  the  Act  and  recoinmending  amendments 
to  the  1971  Act.  The  National  Advisory  Board 
on  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros, 
established  by  Section  7  of  the  Act,  at  Its 
meeting  In  1973  and  1974  passed  resolutions 
urging  that  the  Act  be  amended  to  permit 
sale  or  donation  of  excess  animals  and  use 
of  aircraft  or  motorized  vehicles  In  connec- 
tion with  management  and  control  of  the 
animals.  Tlie  attached  proposal  contains 
those  amendments. 

In  essence,  the  proposal  would^'amend  the 
1971  Act  in  two  ways.  First,  it  woiUd  author- 
ize the  sale  or  donation  of  excess  wild  horses 
and  burros  to  individuals  on  written  assur- 
ance that  th^'  animals  wUl  receive  humane 
treatment,  ^rsons  seeking  animals  for  do- 
mestic use' would  be  given  a  preference  to 
acquire  eKcess  animals.  Once  sold,  these  anl- 
mnls  wotild  lose  their  status  as  wild  horses 
and  burroSi  but  they  would  be  assured  hu- 
mane treatment  under  State  and  other  Fed- 
eral laws.  Second,  it  would  authorize  the  use 
of  aircraft  and  other  motorized  equipment 
to  manage  and  control  wild  horses  and  burros 
on  the  condition  that  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  Interior  supervise 
the  use  of  the  equipment  to  assure  humane 
treatment  of  the  animals. 

We  submit  these  amendments  on  the  basis 
of  .studies  of  the  habitats  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros.  As  directed  by  the  Act, 
we  have  undertaken  these  studies  to  gather 
more  thorough  information  about  popula- 
tions of  the  animals  and  their  impacts  on 
range  lands  and  other  wildlife. 

The  control  of  wild  horse  and  bturo  popu- 
lations is  the  most  critical  and  controversial 
issue  we  face  in  managing  the  animals.  They 


aie  hardy  animals  with  few  natural  enemies. 
Altbotigh  it  is  often  dllfictilt  to  ascertain 
precise  figures,  we  believe  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing foals  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
sboirt  20%  w  8,000  to  10.000  animals  per 
year  on  the  national  resource  lands.  In  many 
areas  they  are  the  dominant  creature  com- 
peting for  space,  water  and  fca-age.  In  the 
southwest,  for  example,  burros,  which  are 
more  aggressive  than  bighorn  sheep,  tend  to 
migrate  to  available  water  supplies  dtiring 
dry  seasons.  The  habitat  and  propensity  for 
migration  of  the  big  horn  sheep  are  more 
limited.  The  burros  may  concentrate  and  use 
all  the  water  and  forage  at  one  source  and 
then  move  on.  The  sheep  are  then  left  in  a 
critical  situation. 

Under  present  law  there  are  three  alterna- 
tives for  controlling  wUd  horse  and  burro 
populations :  ( 1 )  wild  horses  and  burros  may 
be  removed  to  other  areas  where  they  existed 
on  December  15,  1971;  (2)  they  may  be  re- 
moved for  private  maintenance  under  an 
agreement  to  assure  proper  care  for  the 
animals;  and  (3)  they  may  be  destroyed  In 
a  humane  manner,  however,  their  remains 
may  not  be  utilized.  The  present  law  is  in- 
adequate because  private  maintenance  ar- 
rangements do  not  encotirage  people  to  ac- 
cept the  aiUmals  and  becaiise  it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  to  gather  excess  animals 
without  the  use  of  motorized  equipment. 

Under  the  private  maintenance  arrange- 
ment the  animals  retain  their  status  as  wild 
free -roaming  horses  and  burros  and  the 
United  States  is  required  to  oversee  the 
maintenance  of  the  animals  regardless  of 
where  they  have  been  transported.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  people  are  often  not 
interested  in  receiving  the  animals  under 
these  circumstances.  Furthermore,  monitor- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  animals  is  dif- 
ficult and  costly. 

Section  2  of  the  attached  proposal  would 
authorize  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  to  transfer  excess  animals  by  sale 
or  donation  with  the  written  assurance  from 
the  grantee  that  they  will  be  treated  hu- 
manely and  on  the  condition  that  persons 
seeking  the  animals  for  domestic  use  will 
be  given  first  option  to  acquire  the  animals. 
Section  2  would  also  eliminate  .some  con- 
fusion in  subsections  3(b)  and  (c)  of  the 
1971  Act.  It  would  clarify  that  as  a  last  re- 
sort in  controlling  wild  horse  and  burro 
populations  the  Secretaries  have  authority 
■to  destroy  excess  animals  in  the  most  hu- 
mane manner  possible  in  order  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  habitat  In  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  continued  use.  Utilization  of  their 
remains  would  be  permitted,  because  they 
lose  their  status  as  wUd  horses.  The  amend- 
ments also  make  it  clear  that  the  highest 
priority  is  to  be  given  to  the  transfer  of 
exces:.  animals  for  maintenance  or  for  do- 
mestic use.  Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill 
•would  also  delete  subsection  3(d)  of  the 
1971  Act  and  eliminate  the  apparent  am- 
biguity of  meaning  which  exists  between 
subsection  3(d)  and  section  8  of  the  Act. 

Efforts  to  gather  animals  to  determine 
ownership  or  for  management  purposes  have 
generally  been  unsuccessful.  The  only  meth- 
ods legally  available  at  present  are  rounding 
up  the  animals  with  the  use  of  domestic 
saddle  horses  or  trapping  at  watering  holes. 
Capture  of  the  animals  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  rough  terrain  and  the 
enormous  expanses  totaling  over  50  million 
acres  of  public  domain.  The  cost  of  doing 
this  has  limited  the  effectiveness  of  these 
procedures.  Section  3  of  the  attached  pro- 
posal wovUd  authorize  use  of  aircraft  and 
motorized  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse 
and  Btirro  Act.  All  use  of  motorized  equip- 
ment would  be  under  direct  supervision  of 
officials  of  either  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  Interior  and  in  accordance  with 
humane  pixicedures  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
taries. 


The  attached  legislative  proposal  is  de- 
signed solely  for  the  purpose  of  enstirlng 
the  protection  and  htimane  treatment  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ensure  the  protection  of  range  lands 
and  wUdlife.  Without  satisfactory  authoritv 
for  controUing  populaUons  of  wild  horses 
and  brnros,  the  animals  wlU  exhaust  or 
severely  deplete  their  food  sources,  which 
would  be  inhumane  to  permit,  and  they  will 
seriously  damage  wildlife  habitats  and  the 
livestock  range.  Our  Intention,  as  Indicated 
by  the  definition  of  "excess  animals"  in  the 
proposal.  Is  to  manage  wild  horses  and  biu-- 
loa  In  a  manner  that  will  maintain  an  ecolog- 
ical balance  on  range  lands  and  that  will 
permit  continued  multiple  use  management 
of  the  lands.  .^ 

This  legislative  proposal  has  been  pre- 
pared in  coordination  with  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultutre  •which  conctirs  in  our  recom- 
mendation that  this  proposed  bill  be  en- 
acted. 

"Hie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Horton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  175.  A  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
•with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  and 
method  of  selection  of  judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

proposed  constitutional  amendment  on 
tenure  and  method  of  selection  of  fed- 
eral judges 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  introduce  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  appointments 
and  terms  of  offices  of  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  of  all  judges  of  in- 
ferior courts  created  by  Congress  imder 
provisions  of  article  HI  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  this  same 
resolution  in  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress.  The  resolution  was  not  agreed 
to  at  that  time:  however,  I  feel  events 
have  occurred  in  the  intervening  years 
which  would  lead  many  Senators  to  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  adop- 
tion of  my  earlier  proposal.  In  the  years 
since  I  first  introduced  the  resolution 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  courts 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  have  become  in- 
creasingly bold  in  the  exercise  of  power 
in  areas  heretofore  thought  to  be  solely 
within  the  domain  of  the  legislative  or 
executive  branches.  In  some  instances. 
Federal  district  court  judges  have  be- 
haved in  a  mannef^resembling  political 
commissars  or  locaV  potentates.  They 
have  been  accused  of  attempting  to 
usurp  the  rights  and  power  of  both  State 
and  local  government.  Not  answerable 
to  the  people,  they  have  behaved  im- 
periously and  arbitrarily.  The  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  certain  of  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  itself 
in  radical  departm'es  from  accepted  legal 
principles    mandated    sweeping    social 
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change  not  endorsed  by  the  people  or 
the  peoples  elected  representatives.  This 
situation  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Federal  courts  must  be 
checked.  The  judges  of  those  courts  must 
be  made  the  servants  of  the  people  and 
not  their  masters.  Accordingly,  I  am  once 
again  offering  this  resolution,  and  I  ask 
its  careful  and  serious  study  by  the  Sen- 
ators and  thereafter  I  urge  its  adoption. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  res- 
olution is  quite  simple,  and  the  thrust 
and  objectives  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  stated  in  clear  and  precise  terms. 
Pii-st  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  now  but  that  they  shah  serve  for  terms 
of  8  years  subject  to  reappointment  and 
reconfirmation  by  the  Senate  for 
succeeding  terms  of  8  years. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  judges  of  all  U.S.  inferior 
courts  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  but  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  6  years  and  subject  to  reappointment 
and  reconfirmation  for  succeeding  terms 
of  6  years  with  the  following  exception: 
Judges  of  U.S.  district  courts  would 
not  be  apopinted  in  the  same  manner  as 
now.  Instead  they  would  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  within 
which  the  respective  district  courts  are 
situated  and  subject  to  reelection  for 
succeeding  terms  of  6  years. 

Third,  Congress  is  empowered  lo  stag- 
ger the  terms  of  office  of  all  of  the  judge- 
ships to  which  the  proposed  amendment 
applies,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  one-third  of  the  judges  of  in- 
ferior courts  shall  terminate  every  sec- 
ond year. 

With  further  reference  to  judges  of 
Inferior  courts,  Congress  is  authorized  to 
provide,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
that  one-third  of  those  who  are  elected 
to  office  and  one-third  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  office  shall  terminate  in  the 
same  year. 

Naturally,  in  order  to  implement  the 
above  provisions.  Congress  is  empowered 
to  prescribe  by  law  the  time  at  which 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in- 
ferior courts  shall  first  take  office  under 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment and  to  further  prescribe  initial 
terms  of  office  which  are  shorter  than 
terms  of  8  and  6  years  as  the  case  may  be. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
elaborate  on  the  compelling  reasons 
which  justify  this  proposed  amendment. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  has  assumed  legislative  and 
executive  powers  and  functioivs  and  that 
it  is  imperative  that  this  situation  be  cor- 
rected. It  is  imperative  tliat  any  agency 
of  Government  which  exercises  legisla- 
tion or  executive  powers  of  Government 
be  made  responsible  to  the  people  or  to 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  v  ould  help 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  again  let  me  sa  ',  with 
Reference  to  some  of  the  changes  v,hich 
Wve  taken  place  in  our  Nation,  I  dare- 
say that  none  has  been  more  profound 
than  the  change  resulting  in  the  gradual 


accretion  of  powers  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  the  extent  that  judicial,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  powers  and  func- 
tions are  exercised  by  the  single  nonelec- 
tive  and  nonresponsive  branch  of  Federal 
Government.  The  combination  of  such 
powers  in  one  branch  of  Government  Is 
despotic  by  definition  and  Is  judicial  des- 
potism in  its  practical  effect.  I  cannot 
believe  that  despotism  or  despotic  gov- 
ernment is  a  wholesome  condition  or  one 
that  should  be  longer  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  I  have  introduced  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  problem. 
In  my  judgment,  it  may  take  two  decades 
to  restore  our  judicial  system  to  sound 
comtitutional  principles.  Let  us  begin 
now. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  'for  him-self  and 
Mr.  Helms)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  176.  A  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
prohibit  assignment  to  public  schcools 
on  the  basis  of  race.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y. 

FORBIDDING   RACIAL   CLASSIFICATIONS   IN    ASSIGN- 
MENT   TO    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  hear  expressions  of  opposition 
to  forced  busing  from  some  of  our  liberal 
colleagues.  However,  some  talk  of  finding 
substitutes  for  busing  simply  evades  the 
issue.  Biusing  and  cross-busing  result 
from  racial  classifications  and  assign- 
ments to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  The 
power  in  agents  and  agencies  of  Federal 
Government  to  make  racial  assignments 
to  schools  must  be  eliminated — there  Is 
no  substitute  for  this  action  if  we  are  to 
eliminate  racial  busing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  power  in 
government  to  make  racial  classifica- 
tions. All  classifications  by  law  are  de- 
signed to,  and  do  in  fact,  provide  unequal 
treatment  under  the  law  as  between  per- 
sons included  and  excluded  from  a  clas- 
sification. All  classifications  discriminate 
but  all  classifications  are  not  invalid. 
Racial  classifications  are  invalid  because 
they  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race — 
raciaK  discrimination  is  invidious.  For 
this  rrtison.  Slates  are  denied  the  power 
to  make  racial  classifications. 

Mr.  President,  in  Brown  I  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  States  have 
no  power  to  make  racial  classifications 
for  purposes  of  providing  public  school 
education.  The  Court  obsei-ved  that 
neither  public  policy  nor  "separate  but 
eaual"  .school  facilities  could  cure  the 
fatal  defect  of  a  want  of  power  in  State 
governments  to  make  such  classifications. 
Tliat  holding  remains  the  law  of  the  Con- 
.stilution  to  this  day.  However,  the  law 
lias  been  circumvented  by  provisions  of 
remedial  decrees  issued  by  judges  of  U.S. 
courts  with  approval  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  We  have  to  ask  why  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  right  not  to  be  classi- 
fied by  race  for  public  ,<^hool  purposes 
should  not  be  protected  from  abrogation 
by  agents  ami  agencie.'.  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  by  reason  of  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  Constitution  the 
laws  of  Congress  .suiiersede  all  State  laws 


in  conflict  therewith.  It  Is  incongruous 
for  Congress  to  have  the  power  to  enact 
laws  which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  to  c(xnpel  States,  by  operation 
of  Federal  law,  to  do  that  which  the 
U.S.  Constitution  denies  States  the  power 
to  do.  It  is  even  more  incongnious  for 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  invoke  the 
Constitution  as  its  authority  to  compel 
States  to  make  racial  classifications  and 
to  operate  their  public  school  sjrstems  on 
the  basis  of  racial  classifications  when 
the  same  Constitution  from  which  the 
Court  derives  its  power  denies  States  the 
power  to  make  such  classiflcatiwis. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment,  if  rati- 
fied, will  limit  the  power  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  racial  classifications 
for  public  school  purposes  just  as  States 
are  denied  the  power  to  do  so  tmder  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  effects  of  the  amendment  are 
these: 

First,  it  would  eliminate  increasmg 
claims  that  some  persons  have  a  right, 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  statutory  right,  to  attend 
school  at  public  expense,  to  be  assigned 
to  a  particular  school,  to  free  transpor- 
tation to  schools,  or  to  attend  schools 
racially  integrated  to  any  particular 
degree. 

Second,  it  would  restore  the  law  of  the 
Constitution  as  established  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Brown  I  decision  which 
held  that  States  are  without  the  power 
to  operate  schools  on  the  basis  of  racial 
considerations. 

Third,  it  would  extend  the  protection 
of  the  right  not  to  be  classified  by  race 
to  cover  actions  by  agents  and  agencies 
of  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
public  school  eehM^tion. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate racial  busing  and  cross-busing  re- 
sulting from  racial  assignment  to  schools. 
Fifth,  pupils  would  be  assigned  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  geographic  school 
attendance  areas  accompanied  by  such 
freedom  of  choice  provisions  as  the  sepa- 
rate States  may  provide — precisely  as  as- 
signments were  made  for  16  years  after 
the  Brown  I  decision  and  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  States  the  power  to 
make  school  assignments  without  regard 
to  race. 

Mi-.  President,  while  I  am  convinced 
that  the  desired  results  can  be  achieved 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
its  traditional  legislative  power  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  for  violation  of  statutory 
and  constitutional  rights  and  its  power 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  redress  of  in- 
juries in  particular — there  is  always  thie 
possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  might 
hold  that  Congress  has  no  such  power. 
I  doubt  that  the  Court  would  so  hold  but 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  meet  this 
remote  possibility. 
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By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN,    Mr.    Brock,    and    Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
SL'i.ate  Joint  Resolution  177.  A  joint 
rcsoiution  requiring  each  executive  de- 
partmeiit    and   agency   to   designate   a 
small   bu'^iness   specialist.   Referred   to 
the  Conimittce  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


A  RKSOLtTTION  TO  CSOCATE  SMAU.  BUSINESS  EX- 
PEBTS  Hi  FB>ISAL  AGENCIES  WHICH  «EGTII,ATE 
SMALL  BtrSINESSES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  that  aims  at  increasing  aware- 
ness by  Federal  Government  ofBcials  in 
the  problems  and  potential  of  onall  and 
independent  business  elements  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  This  community  accoimts 
for  about  52  percent  of  all  private  em- 
ployment, 43  percent  of  business  output, 
and  approximately  one-third  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

/  Moreover,  every  serious  study  of  the 
past  decade  confirms  that  more  than 
half  of  all  innovations,  including  major 
industrial  inventions,  processes,  and 
services,  are  oi'iginated  by  individual  in- 
ventors and  small  businessmen. 

Social  scientists  have  docimiented  that 
smaller,  locaUy  owned  businesses  are 
strong  supporters  of  local  charities  and 
social  and  educational  institutions  such 
as  churches,  hospitals,  and  libraries. 

Despite  these  marvelous  resources,  and 
the  benefits  they  can  bring  to  our  econ- 
omy and  society,  small  business  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  priority  lists  of 
nearly  eveiTone  in  Washington  for  a  gen- 
eration. 

WHAT   THIS    PROPOSAL   WOULD   DO 

Tills  resolution  seeks  to  reverse  this 
neglect  by  designating  at  least  one  person 
in  each  of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  become  an  expert  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  anall  business  community. 

WHY   IT  IS  NEEDED 

There  are  only  about  6,000  corpora- 
tions, out  of  a  total  of  13.3  million  n.S. 
btislnesses  which  are  large  enough  to 
have  their  stock  nationally  traded.  These 
businesses  tend  to  be  generously  supplied 
with  specialists  of  all  kinds  and  are  able 
to  organize  rapidly  and  well  to  present 
their  views  to  Government  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  Government  program.  In 
contrast,  the  owner  of  a  small  biisiness 
must  do  everything  himself,  and  faces  an 
almost  impossible  task  in  attonpting  to 
organize  an  effective  response  to  a  ptur- 
ticular  Government  action  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  small  firms. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  could  help  in  some  r^resentative 
situations,  has  a  ptmy  budget  of  less 
than  $10  for  each  small  business  in  the 
coimtry.  It  cannot  assign  any  more  than 
a  handful  of  employees  to  the  represent- 
ative or  advocacy  function,  and  even  in 
areas  where  the  agency's  participation 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use,  they  are 
often  completely  and  pointedly  ignored. 

Among  the  manj'  examples  of  neglect 
of  small  business  problems  which  could 
be  cited  are  the  estate  and  gift  tax  ex- 
emptions which  have  been  limited  to 
S60.000  and  $30,000  respectively,  since 
1942.  Farm  spokesmen  have  told  us  re- 
peatedly that  these  obsolete  limitations 
are  forcing  the  sale  of  many  family 
farms.  Small  business  representatives 
have  complauied  that  the  present  system 
makes  mergers  with  conglomerates  the 
only  practical  alternative  for  business 
owners  nearing  the  end  of  their  careers. 
Yet.  these  laws  have  been  imrevised  and 
lai'gely  unexamined  in  34  years,  while  In- 


flation has  raised  the  price  of  business 
and  farm  assets  over  289.3  percent. 

Another  instance  in  the  tax  field :  The 
corporate  income  tax  remained  largely 
as  it  was  sti-uctured  in  1950,  tmtil  it  was 
changed  in  1975  for  a  temporary  period 
of  a  year  and  a  half  only.  During  the 
last  3  years  alone,  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors have  increased  their  "small  business 
deduction  "  from  $30,000  to  $100,000,  and 
enacted  several  other  tax  provisions 
making  operating  a  small  business  in 
Canada  more  profitable  and  more  attrac- 
tive than  in  tlie  United  States. 

Because  of  this  nonexisting  priority  of 
small  business  in  the  tax-writing  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  I  introduced  on 
November  20,  1975,  Senate  Resolution 
306,  which  would  designate  a  person  in 
the  Treasury  Department  and  another 
on  the  congressional  staff  of  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee,  to  study  long-range  tax 
simplification  and  reform  for  97  percent 
of  the  U.S.  businesses  which  are  classi- 
fied as  "small  businesses."' 

But  lack  of  attention  to  small  busi- 
ness problems  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  most  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    IGNORED    IN    SOLVING    ENERGY 
PROBLEMS 

For  example,  energy  development  is 
certainly  of  primary  importance  to  both 
industry  and  consimiers.  In  this  field, 
small  business  has  had  the  door  slammed 
in  its  face.  When  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  considered  2  years  ago,  sev- 
eral members  of  ihe  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee inserted  an  amendment  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  new  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
should  "consult  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration"  so  that  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  small  business  community 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  coun- 
try's energy  problems. 

Several  daj^s  of  public  hearings  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
diu-ing  1975  made  clear  the  special  po- 
tential of  small  business  in  the  field  of 
solar  energy  where  large  amounts  of 
capital  are  not  required  for  entry  into 
the  field. 

What  happened?  When  the  Enei-gy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, which  is  presently  administering 
about  $9^2  billion  of  contracts,  csune  to 
draw  up  the  national  plan  for  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministi'ation  was  never  consulted  al- 
though 14  other  agencies  did  participate 
in  developing  this  plan. 

In  another  field,  that  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  a  mammoth,  330-page 
voliune  of  regulations  was  issued  to  every 
small  business  owner,  who  was  expected 
to  read,  understand,  and  comply  with 
the  applicable  solutions  under  penalty  of 
substantial  fines. 

In  the  pension  area,  1975  was  an  in- 
credible year  during  which  the  Labor  De- 
partment issued  20 -page  forms  to  the 
680,000  small  pension  plans.  Consequent- 
ly, these  forms  were  withdrawn  becatise 
of  their  length,  complexity,  and  poorly 
designed  structure. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  Fed- 
ei-al  actions  on  policy,  regulation,  and 
fonns  which  too  often  have  taken  an 


imreasonable  toll  of  the  tune,  energy, 
f  imds,  and  (tatience  of  the  small.  Inde- 
pendent s^ment  of  our  private  enter- 
prise economy. 

In  my  view,  the  widespread  nature  of 
this  problem  cries  out  for  a  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  the  problems  of  the  businesses 
which  make  up  ihe  majority  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  which  do  not  possess  the  le- 
gions of  technical  and  managerial  ex- 
perts with  which  our  large  corporations 
are  generously  supplied. 

This  resolution  would  take  a  small 
step  in  the  direction  of  institutionalizing 
such  increased  awareness.  It  would 
designate  at  least  one  appropriate  per- 
son in  each  dei^artm^it  and  agency  to 
become  familiar  \kath  the  problems  of 
smaller  businesses.  This  person  would 
serve  as  a  point  of  contact  when  a  regu- 
lation, form,  or  deadline  has  a  serious 
impact  on  a  significant  number  of  small 
firms.  Thus,  the  proposal  could  increase 
the  possibility  that  there  would  be  in 
Washington  at  least  one  official  in  each 
department  or  agency  who  could  quickly 
become  knowledgeable  about  the  small 
business  implications  of  proposed  poli- 
cies and  regulations  and  impart  them 
in  the  poUcy  councils  where  decisions 
are  made. 

Unquestionably,  designating  such  small 
business  experts  would  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  small  business.  But,  it 
certainly  will  contribute  to  more  syste- 
matic reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governmait  agencies  which  have 
a  daily  impact  on  small  business.  In 
my  view,  a  compelling  case  has  been 
demonstrated  for  this  kind  of  action,  and 
I  urge  that  the  resolution  be  speedily 
cOTisidered  and  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Joint  resolution  requiring  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  to  designate  a  small 
business  specialist 

Whereas  small  and  Independent  business 
is  an  import«uit  part  of  the  United  States 
economy,  accoiuiting  for  62  percent  ctf  private 
employment,  43  percent  of  all  business  out- 
put, 33  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
and  nearly  13  million  of  the  13.3  million  bus- 
inesses in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  small  businesses  and  individual 
inventors  have  accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  all  innovations,  including  a  majority  o| 
major  industrial  inventions; 

Whereas  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
equity  capital  for  smaller  firms  and  especial- 
ly for  new  ventures,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
there  have  been  only  eleven  stock  issues  sold 
by  medium-sized  businesses  in  the  23  months 
ending  November  1975; 

Whereas  smaller  businesses  are  at  a  mark- 
ed disadvantage  in  obtaining  loans  and  other 
forms  of  credit,  especially  in  periods  of  re- 
strictive monetsiry  policy; 

Whereas  reg^ressive  business  Income  tax 
rates  inhibit  smaU  and  medium-sised  busi- 
nesses from  raising  capital  through  z«tatned 
earnings:  and  the  estate  tax  structure,  which 
has  not  been  overhauled  since  1942,  promoites 
the  demise  of  locally -owned  businesses  and 
family  farms; 


.aaso. 
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Whereas  regulation  and  paperwork  by  an 
increasing  number  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  have  added  substantial  burdens 
In  time  and  costs  for  smaller  firms;  and 

Whereas  total  pressures  on  all  business, 
and  particularly  small  business,  are  In- 
creasing, as  reflected  by  a  dramatic  Increase  in 
the  number  and  sl?e  of  bankrupicies  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1975:  Now.  therefore, 
be>  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiixe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State.f  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T'nal  In  order 
to  institutionalize  the  resources  for  long- 
range  preservation  of  small  business  and 
maximize  its  contribution  to  the  free  private 
enterprise  system  and  tlie  overall  economy 
of  the  nation,  the  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  executive  agency  shail  tle-sig- 
nate  at  lease  one  employee  of  that  aijency 
whose  assigned  responsibilities  .-jiiaU  in- 
clude— 

(1)  acting  as  a  liaison  wiiii  the  -.n-..il!  and 
Independent  business  community  in  ni.iUers 
of  policy  relating  to  small  business:  and 

(2)  condxictlng  an  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferential effects  of  department  or  agency 
policies  on  new,  small,  and  medium-sized  In- 
dependent businesses,  a.s  well  as  their  par- 
ticular needs  under  the  free,  pnva'.e  e.iter- 
prlse  system. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  595 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Bartlett,  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama  *  Mr.  Sparkman  » 
was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  595,  a  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  88-482. 

S.    1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1446,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  67  i  relating  to  re- 
tired pay  for  nonregular  service),  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  retired  pay  actuarially  com- 
puted to  persons,  otherwise  eligible,  at 
age  50,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1755,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

S.   2365 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Leahy  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2365,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  measurement  criteria  for  courses 
offered  by  independent  study. 

9.    2478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hximphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2478,  the  BlU 
of  Rights  for  the  Blind  Act  of  1975. 

S.    2364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksow) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2564.  a 
bfll  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  military  service  performed  by 


an  individual  after  1956  to  be  credited 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram, even  though  such  individual  Is 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits,  but 
requiring  the  civil  service  annuity  to  be 
offset  by  the  amount  of  his  social  secu- 
rity that  is  attributable  to  his  militai-y 
.service. 

S.    2573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Phiiip  A.  Hart, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston' wa.s  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2578,  to  provide  assistance  to  farmers  who 
have  .suffered  financial  lass  because  of 
toxic  chemical  contamination  to  their 
livestock  or  animals  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

S.    271() 

At  the  ie(iue.-.t  of  Mr.  N;:nn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  .Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Roth>  were 
added  as  cosponscis  ot  S.  2716,  the  P.eg- 
ulatory  Limitation  Act  of  1975. 

S.   2795 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond, the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Fannin  I  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Goldwater)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2795,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Hobbs 
Act  to  provide  for  penalties  for  the  dam- 
ages to  einployer.s. 

3.    2a"i3 

At  the  rpqae><t  of  Mr.  McGovlfn.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2875.  the 
Federal  Estate  and  Alternative  Land 
Valuation  Act  of  1976. 
s.   28ai 

At  the  request,  of  Mr.  Fanxjn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  (Mr. 
Gravel  '  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2881,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  provide  that  Boys 
State,  Boys  Nation,  Gii'ls  State,  and 
Girls  Nation  conferences  shall  not  be 
subject  to  title  IX  of  such  act. 

S.    2886 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2886,  to  provide  for  a  greater  utilization 
of  professional  services  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 

S.    2903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2903,  a 
bill  to  pennit  the  review  of  regulatory 
rules  and  regulation  by  the  Congress. 

S.    2907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2907,  re- 
lating to  compensation  in  connection 
with  Wounded  Knee. 

S.    2909 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklbt), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
and    the   Senator   from   Arizona    (Mr. 


Goldwater)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2909.  the  Investment  Incentives 
Act. 

S.    2910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  'Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
2910,  a  bill  to  establish  the  National  Dia- 
betes Advisoi^y  Board  and  to  Insure  the 
implementation  of  the  long  range  plan 
to  combat  diabetes. 

S.    2911 

Al  the  lo.'ir.^-t  of  Mr.  Schvveiker,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyp.e)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2911.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaif^u  Act  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2925.  the 
Government  Economy  and  Spending  Re- 
form Act  of  1976. 

S.     2939 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  S. 
2939,  a  bill  to  provide  a  special  program 
for  financial  assistance  to  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers. 

S.     2962 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2962,  a  bill  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Sei-vice  to  make  certain  considerations 
prior  to  the  closing  of  third-  and  fourth- 
class  post  offices. 

S.     3016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3016,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towbr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  70,  to  extend  support  imder 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  Allen  J. 
EHlender  Fellowships  to  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

senate    RESOLtmON    357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abodrezk), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  357,  relat- 
ing to  price  disclosures  of  prescription 
drugs. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovbrn,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Bir.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
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olution  378,  relating  to  Wounded  Knee 
.compensation. 

'  SENATE    BESOLXrriON    380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Toweb,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belucon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennesseee  (Mr. 
BROCK) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND  >  were  added  as  cosponsore  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  380,  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  the  release  of  ma- 
tei-ial  from  the  Select  Committee  to 
l^udy  Govei-nmental  Operations  With 
Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
99— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  PROPOSED  SALE  OP  AIR- 
BORNE EARLY  WARNING  AIR- 
CRAFT TO  NATO 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Res.  99 

He^olned  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
rcsc7itaiives  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
objects  to  the  proposed  sale  to  NATO  of  32 
Airborne  Early  Warning  Aircraft,  such  pro- 
posed sale  being  described  In  the  statement 
submitted  by  the  President,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  tlie  Senate  on 
February  27,  1976  (transmittal  number  76- 
41). 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINITNO 


AIRPORT   AND    AIRWAY   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS— 8.  3015 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1426 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  Aliport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  designed  to 
prohibit  the  landing  of  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft  in  the  United  States  unless 
that  airplane  either  meets  current  air- 
craft noise  standards  embodied  in  Fed- 
eral Air  Regulation  36  or  has  flown  before 
December  31,  1974. 

The  affect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  apply  the  very  same  noise  standard^, 
including  the  same  effective  date,  to  su- 
personic aircraft  which  now  apply  to 
subsonic  planes.  The  amendment  Is  iden- 
tical to  language  proposed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  In  Ms 
recommended  notice  of  proposed  rule- 


making on  airplane  noise  requirem^its 
for  <H>eration  to  or  from  U.S.  airports, 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration on  January  13,  1976. 

I  recognize  that  a  number  of  different 
approaches  have  been  suggested  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  noise  problems 
of  supersonic  transports.  Several  of  my 
colleagues,  for  example,  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  3015  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  completely  banning  SST's, 
imless  Congress  takes  affirmative  action 
otherwise. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  be  more 
moderate  in  its  approach  to  this  matter. 
It  would  ban  supersonic  transports  unless 
they  can  meet  FAR  36  noise  standards  or 
have  flown  before  December  31. 1974,  the 
date  after  which  all  new  U.S.  subsonic 
planes  had  to  meet  PAR  36. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  mj'  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcoud,  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1426 

At  tlie  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  No  person  may  operate,  to  or  from 
any  airport  in  the  United  States,  any  civil 
transport  category  airplane  unless — 

(1)  That  airplane  complies  with  the  noise 
level  requirements  for  subsonic  transport 
category  airplanes  in  Federal  Air  Regulation 
Numbered  36  (14  CFR.  Part  36);  or 

(2)  That  airplane  had  flight  time  before 
December  31,  1974". 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN  BUILD- 
INGS ACT  OF   1975— HJl.   8650 

^    AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1427  AND  1423 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLeTON.  Ml'.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
8650,  the  Energy  Conservation  in  Build- 
ings Act  of  1975 — one  of  them  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  amendment — and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  AC?T 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976—8.  3065 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1429 

(Ordei'ed  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
3065,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1976,  which  I  intend  to 
call  up  at  an  appropriate  time  when  the 
Senate  considers  this  bill. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  makes 
two  major  changes  in  rules  governing 
disclosure  of  campaign  contributions 
which  I  believe  we  should  not  agree  to. 
My  amendment  would  delete  those 
changes  and  keep  the  disclosure  require- 
ments that  are  currently  in  effect. 

Campaign  committees  are  currently 
required  to  keep  records  of  all  contribu- 
tions over  $10;  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  raise  Uiat  threshold  to  $100.  Cam- 


itly  required 

contributor's 

contributors 

lill  before  the 

that  require- 


paign  committees  are  curt 

to  disclose  the  name  of 

employer  or  firm  for 

who  give  over  $100;  the) 

Senate   would   eliminate 

ment.  •' 

I  believe  these  changes  in  the  law 
create  new  loopholes  that  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  disclosure.  For  example, 
an  individual  could  make  multiple  $99 
contributions  to  the  same  candidate 
without  these  being  disclosed  because  al- 
though the  law  requires  disclosure  when 
aggregate  contiibuticH^s  from  an  individ- 
ual exceed  $100,/£he  lack  of  any  require- 
ment tliat  the^  committee  keep  records 
of  the  separate  contributions  would  pre- 
vent the  committee  from  having  any  way 
of  knowing  that  the  $100  limit  has  been 
parsed.  This  provision  would  allow  sub- 
sllan^al  infusions  of  unreported  cash  into 
a  camN^ign  without  running  afoul  of  the 
law.  The  present  SIO  limit  is  low  enough 
to  prevent  this  from  being  a  problem, 
and  we  should  restore  that  limit. 

The  requirement  that  an  employer's 
name  be  disclosed  on  contributions  in 
excesr,  of  $100  is  both  reasonable  and 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  restored  to 
the  law.  If  all  the  officers  of  a  company 
contributed  $500  on  the  same  day  to  the 
same  candidate,  I  think  this  is  something 
the  public  should  know  about,  because 
you  can  be  sure  the  candidate  will  re- 
member. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3065  is  our  third 
major  election  reform  bill  in  the  past  6 
yeare.  The  first  two  tried  to  reduce  the 
effect  of  big  money  on  our  political  pro- 
cess, and  I  believe  that  the  result  has 
been  sood.  In  this  bill,  let  us  not  tura  our 
fcack.^  on  that  record. 


FORESTRY   HEARINGS  SCHEDULED 

Ml-.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  16,  and  22,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environment,  Soil  Conservation  and 
Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  nationsd  forests  provided 
for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974. 

The  President  has  not  yet  sent  us  the 
program  nor  the  assessment  required  hi 
law  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  last 
December  31.  However,  I  am  informed 
that  the  documents  have  been  cleared  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  are  in  the  White  House  awaiting  a 
letter  of  transmittal.  The  hearings  will 
continue  whether  or  not  the  documents 
are  made  available  to  us. 

The  hearings  will  also  consider  all 
legislation  introduced  by  the  time  of  the 
healing  dealing  with  the  management 
of  timber  on  the  national  forests,  specif- 
ically with  reference  with  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Monongahela 
case. 

The  hearings  will  begui  at  9:30  ajn. 
each  day  in  room  324  of  the  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  The  first  2  days  will 
be  limited  to  public  witnesses.  On  the 
22d,  we  will  hear  from  the  Chief  ,of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Director  Of  ttie 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 
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PuUlc  witnesses  will  be  limited  to  a 
m^xjmmn  of  8  minutes  of  oral  testimony. 
However,  longer  statements  and  exhibits 
win  be  accepted  for  the  record. 


\ 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 


Mr.  MUSBCIE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5,  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure will  hold  a  joint  hearing  on  S.  2690. 
the  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1975  and  S.  3021,  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildin  ^ 
beginning  at  9 : 30  a.m. 


ADVISORY   COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  when  I  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Amendments 
of  1976  (S.  2947) ,  I  announced  that  hear- 
ings would  be  conducted  on  the  bill,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Account- 
ing and  Managemoit.  on  March  8,  9, 
and  10. 

I  wish  to  advLse  menfoer.s  that  tli-^ 
hearing  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  will  be 
held  in  6202  Dhksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  The  Monday 
and  Wednesday  horiag.s  v  ill  beyin  r' 
10:30  a.m.  in  3302  Dirksen. 

OMB  Director  James  T.  Lvi.n  will 
testify  Monday,  to  bo  followed  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designee.  The 
witnesse.s  Tuesday  will  be  Prof.  Henry 
Steck,  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Costlpnd  College,  State  Uni-.crsif  ol 
New  York,  and  Reuben  Robertson.  legal 
director,  aviation  consumer  iiction  proj- 
ect. Representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  aiid 
the  Department  of  Interior  will  tei'  ify 
Wednesday. 

My  tatroductoi-y  remarks  regarding  S. 
2947.  which  te  cosponsored  bv  Senators 
HATriELD  and  Percy,  begin  on  page 
2744  of  tlie  Febimary  6  Record.  The 
subcommittee  will  also  con.^lder  Senator 
Percy's  proposed  amendments  to  the 
bill  <S.  3013),  which  I  support.  His  re- 
marks regarding  those  amendments  be- 
gin  on   pflge   4002   of  the   Febitiary    23 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Comnaittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  will  hold  hearln?"!  <>n  Marti; 
24  and  25,  1976  on  S.  1302.  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  AniTciments  of 
1975.  a  bill  to  promote  .safetv  rnd  hc.ilth 
in  the  mining  indu.'Jtry.  to  prevent  re- 
curring disa.ster,s  in  tlie  mlnin„  indiLstrv 
and  for  other  purposes.  Th^-  iicaiings  will 
commence  each  day  at  9  30  ,i  m  .  and  will 
be  held  in  room  4232  of  the  Dirkspn  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildinb'.  Tlie  hearings  will 
focus  on  problems  of  mme  .safety  in  th  ■ 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mining  indus- 
try, with  an  eye  toward  the  need  to  up- 
grade health  and  safety  .standards  in 
that  industry:  on  the  enforcement  of 
mine  safety  and  health  .stan.l.ud.s  by  the 


Mine  Enforcement  Safety  Administra- 
tion, and  on  the  proposal  to  transfer  this 
activity  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Any 
person  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  contact 
Michael  Goldberg  of  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee staff  at  room  0-237,  Dirksen  Senate 
OfBce  Building,  telephone  number  f202» 
224-36iW. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  1957 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Mike  Gravel,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
ha.«:  scheduled  hearings  at  my  request  for 
Monduy,  March  8  on  S.  1957.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit State  taxation  on  th'»  generation 
of  electricity  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  hearin!;s  will  be  held  beginning 
at  2  p  m.  on  Mondav,  Murrh  8.  in  room 
22?1.  Dirksen  Serotc  Olfice  Bui'din" 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  i.s  to  de- 
termine whether  the  imposition  of  « 
St:ite  tax  on  the  privilege  oi  gcneriiting 
electricity  in  a  State  ?hoiUd  be  prohib- 
ited a^  an  unrea.sonnblc  burdt  n  on  inter- 
state commerce  where  the  electricity 
generated  \r-.  tran'^mittcd  to  and  con- 
sumed in  another  Stale.  Th':.  problem  is 
priniarily  confined  to  the  Slates  of  Ari- 
zona i<v,(\  New  Mo.\i<"o  whcrt  Arizona 
ijower  companies  are  subjcct  to  a  dLs- 
criminntory  tax  imposed  bv  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Howv?r.  a  lumiber  of 
other  States  are  viewing  this  n-!;;tter  with 
frroiit  intpie't  because  of  i'>  potential 
a:^  an  additional  revenue  source  which 
may  be  obtained  from  taxp<»yers  beyond 
thrir  borders. 

The  following  \\iine.st,es  iiave  bc.n 
.scheduled  to  appear  on  March  8: 

Mr.  Henry  Sargent,  vice  president — 
financp,  Arizona  Pubhc  Service  Co. 
Phoenix.  Ax\i. 

Mr.  B  D.  John.son,  exccntivf  manager, 
accounting  and  control.  Vii  gini.i  Electric 
Power  Co..  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  O'Chc.skey,  comm!s.sioner 
of  ri'vcnup.  New  Mexico—  accompanied 
by  Mr.  .Tan  LV.na,  ;::^~i.<;tant  attorney  gen- 
eril.  Now  M'^xiro.  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Fournace,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohiu  Power  Co..  Canton. 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Ri'-hfli-d  I.  Pailev  West  Virginia 
State  Tax  Conimis.'ioner.  Charleston. 
W.  Vii. 

The  .subooii'.mitlee  •>'  ouL  be  pka.sed  to 
receive  written  tettitnony  from  per.snn.s 
oi-  organizalio!^  who  wish  to  .submit 
si;itements  for  the  record.  SUtemeuts 
.submitted  fur  Incliu.ion  \v  the  record 
should  bo  typewritten,  net  more  than 
25  double-- p'^oed  pages  in  length,  and 
mailed  with  five  copies  by  Friday.  April 
9,  1976.  to  Mtrhifl  Stern,  staff  director, 
Senr.to  FInanrc  Committee.  2227  Dirk- 
sen Scr^.^.te  Office  Bnildiiig.  \Vashingtovi 
DC 


Powers  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
congressional  access  to.  and  control  and 
release  of  sensitive  Government  infor- 
mation. The  hearings  scheduled  for 
March  11  and  12,  in  room  2228  of  Uie 
Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Building,  will  begin 
at  10  ajn.  each  morning. 

Any  person  wishing  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify or  to  submit  a  statement  should  con- 
tact the  subcommittee  staff  In  room 
1418,  Dirksen  Senate  OEBce  Building,  tel- 
ephone 22 1-4434. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATORS  BEGIN  ACTION  MONDAY, 
VARCH  8,  ON  DRAFTING  AN  UR- 
GENTLY NEEDED  JOBS-PUBLIC 
WORKS  BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  8,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  meet  to  discuss  and 
hoiJefully  report  an  emergency  public 
works  authoriz.^tion  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion Ls  necessary  to  initiate  vital  com- 
mimitv  development  projects  which  will 
res'ilt  in  tens  of  thousands  of  .iobs  and 
create  needed  public  facilities  of  lasting 
value. 

I  a.sk  unaniinotiii  consent  that  my  an- 
liouiicemenfc  ol  the  committee  markup 
a.'ipe.a-  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the    an- 
lujur.cement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ni  \v  anti-Rfckssion  Bill  To  Be  Consioerfd 
BY  Committee 

Wasjvnt.T'  N.— The  Senate  Public  Works 
Comml'K'e  wtl!  meet  Monday  (March  8)  to 
b?fln  devil  op  It;  2  a  new  switl-recesslon  bill 
b!i:;ed  on  public  works  programs.  Senator 
Jpuninps  Randolph,  Chairman,  announced. 

"Continuing  hich  unemployment  in  all 
p-irts  of  the  rountry  makes  It  Imperative  that 
we  onunlt  the  resources  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  Job-creation,"  Randloph  said 
".Mthough  the  Senate  failed  to  override  the 
President's  unwise  veto  of  the  Public  Work4 
Emplovment  Act,  the  6.3  votes  cast  against 
ti-e  veto  reflect  strong  support  for  this  type 
nt  leglslrttlon." 

"We  have  explored  fceveral  approaches  to  a 
program  that  would  stimulate  the  economy 
tlnough  public  works  con.structlon  Jobs,  and 

I  iJcUeve  the  Committee  members  will  wrlto 
ai'  effective  bill  that  will  become  law. 

■vvThile  the  national  unemployment  raie 
is  7  8  per  cent."  the  Senator  said,  "there  are 
sections  of  the  cjuntry  where  the  situation 
)■;  even  more  serious — i3  4  per  cent  in  Rhode 
I.^hof).  r_'5  per  cent  In  Michigan,  10.5  per 
cent  m  Onlifornia,  11.7  per  cent  In  Florida 
rtud  9.':  per  cent  lu  New  Jensey. 

The  coiistru'llon  industry  Is  Uiflicted  wil'n 

II  15.4  per  ceut  Joble.sa  rate,  nearly  doub'.o 
the  national  average."  Randolph  said.  "3oh 
♦or  constnicion  workers  will  not  only  bene- 
fit them  and  their  families  but  provide  fa- 
cilliies  of  lastif.c  benefit  for  many  American 
communities." 

Ti.f  CoinniiMee  will  meet  at  9:30  a.ni 
Monduy  in  Room  42i)0,  Uirksen  Senate  OlKf' 
BuiUliiit^ 


X.TICE  OF  HEARLNGS— CONOKES- 
SI<  )N.\L  ACCESS  TO  AND  CONTROL 
AUD  RELEASE  OP  SENSITIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT INFORMATION 

Mr  ABOUR"KZK  Mr  President.  I  wl<;h 
In    icnioin.rf    tii.u    tlie    Separation    of 


THE  YAZOO  LAND  FRAUD 

Mr.  TALMADGB.  Mr.  President,  In  th.- 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  there  oc- 
curred the  Yazoo  Land  Fraud,  in  'which 

more  than  30  million  acres  of  the  v  e.^tern 


territories  of  Georgia— which  now  com- 
prise the  States  of  Alabama  and  BUsete- 
sippi — ^were  sold  to  private  spcKniIators 
under  highly  controversial  and  question- 
able conditions.  It  was  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy, not  only  in  Georgia,  but  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  Congress  as 
weU. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  an 
extremely  interesting  and  scholarly  pa- 
per on  the  Yazoo  Fraud  that  was  re- 
searched and  written  by  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Bowden,  a  distinguished  Atlanta  attor- 
ney. I  bring  this  paper  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  particularly  my  col- 
leagues in  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matedal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The   Yazoo   Frattd 
(By  Henry  L.  Bowden) 

Even  standing  alone  the  w<a&  "Tassoo"  Is 
tmusual  enough  to  create  an  Interest  on  tho 
part  of  the  average  person  who  hears  or  reads 
It.  Wlien  Yuoo,  however.  U  Joined  wltih 
the  wcrd  "fraud",  the  two  together  are  com- 
parable to  an  opening  sentence  In  «  Somer- 
set Maugham  short  story,  which  makes  the 
reader  hurry  on  to  the  rest  ol  the  story. 

This  paper  deals  with  an  often-referred- 
to  but  seldom  studied  and  tmderstood  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  Yazoo  fraud  Incident,  and  Indeed  it 
must  be  considered  as  more  than  an  inci- 
dent, represents  what  is  In  aU  probability 
the  all-time  low  in  performance  erf  Its  pub- 
lic trust  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  ^ 

To  put  the  matter  into  inunedlate  focus, 
let  it  be  said  that,  in  simple  terms.  It  was 
the  corrupt  sale  by  the  legislature  of  Oeorgla 
owned  lands  which  now  comprise  practically 
the  entire  States  of  Alabama  and  IiCsslsBlppl. 
The  sale  was  to  four  land  speculating  com- 
panies at  a  price  of  about  two  cents  per 
acre. 

Relatively  few  realize  that  the  terrltwy  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  ever  included  the  lands 
which  now  make  up  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. But  that  this  is  so  Is  positive  hlstwy 
though  there  were  many  who  disputed  the 
validity  of  Georgia's  title. 

ta^t  of  us,  and  certainly  If  you  are  as 
gimty  as  I,  have  seldom  given  much  If  any 
consideration  to  the  history  of  Oeorgla  prior 
to  the  arrival  on  otu*  shores  ot  Oeneral  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe  and  the  establishment 
of  Savannah  on  February  12,  17S3,  a  scant 
243  years  ago  this  month.  He  actually  landed 
at  Charleston,  and  sent  a  party  In  small 
boats  up  the  Savannah  River  to  Yamacraw 
Blutr  where,  by  treaty  with  T(Hnochlcl  and 
the  Creeks,  he  was  allowed  to  establish  the 
Colony  of  Georgia. 

I  think  It  would  be  well  at  this  Juncture 
to  state  the  chain  of  title  In  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  lands  Involved  in  the  fraudu- 
lent Yazoo  sales.  That  part  of  the  United 
States  which  we  commonly  refer  to  as  the 
Deep  South  had,  on  the  basis  of  «-lglnal  dis- 
covery, been  claimed  by  both  England  and 
Spain.  Of  co\irse,  very  early  Desoto  had 
landed  at  what  is  now  aproxlmately  Tampa. 
Florida,  and  had  worked  his  meandering  way 
generally  northeast  untU  he  reached  approxi- 
mately the  place  where  Rome.  Oe<M-gia  now 
is.  He  then  turned  west  and  went  as  far  as 
the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1604,  at  about  the  time  the  first  settle- 
ments in  Virginia  were  being  luidertaken. 
there  was  an  elfort  to  settle  the  respective 
land  claims  of  Spain  and  England  In  the  new 
world.  There  was  an  apparent  Inability  to 
agree   and   the   matter  remained   unsettled 


until  about  1670  when  they  agreed  upon 
what  was  known  as  "The  American  Treaty" 
between  England  and  ^»^n.  It  was  stipu- 
lated m  that  Treaty  that  the  possessions  of 
the  English  Crown,  as  they  then  existed  In 
America,  were  to  be  confirmed  to  England. 
However,  what  possessions  did  then  exist  was 
not  definitely  known  and  so  this  Treaty 
meant  little.  The  territM^  now  comprising 
the  State  of  Florida  was  a  principal  bone  of 
contention. 

After  the  Inconclusive  so-called  American 
Treaty,  King  Charles  11  of  England  gave  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  seven  other  people. 
In  1663,  all  of  the  lands  owned  in  America 
by  the  British  between  the  Slst  and  36th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  called,  "Caro- 
linaVand  miming  southwest  In  a  direct  line 
te'lCe  South  Seas.  I  checked  these  latitudes 
and  found  that  the  31st  degree  latitude  cuts 
across  Georgia  east  and  west  right  above 
Balnbrldge.  The  36th  latitudinal  line  ac- 
tually Includes  a  pai*t  of  the  laud  now  lying 
In  Southern  Tennessee.  Later,  and  in  1665, 
the  original  charter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
was  amended  and  the  southern  bovmdary 
was  moved  down  to  the  29th  parallel  which 
crosses  East  to  West  In  middle,  northern 
Florida.  So.  actually,  the  initial  grants  to 
Clarendon  extended  from  mid-northern- 
Florida  to  mld-southem-Tennessee. 

Apparently  being  unable  to  manage  effec- 
tively the  granted  land,  most  of  it,  years 
later  in  1729,  was  surrendered  back  to  TCing 
George  n  of  England  by  the  heirs  of  the 
origmal  grantees.  George  II  named  Robert 
Johhson  the  First  English  Governor  of  the 
Territory. 

It  was  in  1730  that  General  Oglethorpe  and 
his  company  petitioned  for  land  on  which 
to  establish  the  Colony  of  Georgia.  When, 
m  1732,  It  was  granted  to  theml'the  eastern 
bounds  of  the  new  colony  were  set  coastwise 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  mouth  of 
the  Savaiuiah  being  the  northern  boundary 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  the  southern 
coastal  boundary.  The  line  ran  to  the  heads 
of  those  rivers  and  thence  westward  in  lines 
respectively  to  what  was  described  as  the 
South  Seas. 

However,  19  years  after  Oglethorpe  came 
to  these  shores,  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  surrendered  their  charter  and 
turned  the  land  back  to  the  King  of  England 
and  he  set  John  Reynolds  as  the  second  King- 
•ppomted  Governor  of  Georgia,  using  the 
same  boimdary  lines  as  given  to  General 
Oglethorpe's  company. 

In  1763,  England  and  Spain,  after  more 
than  150  years  of  discussion,  entered  Into  a 
reoognized  treaty  by  which  Spain  conceded 
that  England  owned  all  of  Florida.  Thus,  any 
<;[ue8tions  of  encroachment  by  Georgia  to  the 
south  on  Spanish  land  was  eradicated.  It  is 
by  this  treaty  also  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  to  the  west  were  changed 
from  the  South  Seas  to  the  Middle  of  th*:  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  was  an  important  ele- 
ment m  the  entire  YAZOO  controversy. 

When  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
am  entered  mto  their  peace  treaty  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  m  1783  these  were 
the  same  boundaries  of  Georgia  that  were 
by  that  solemn  treaty  recognized  officially. 
From  the  date  of  that  treaty  to  the  sale 
of  the  YAZOO  lands  was  only  twelve  years. 
South  Carolina  had  claims  to  lands  South 
of  the  Altamaha  River,  which  also  were 
claimed  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  at  a 
Georgia-South  Carolina  convention,  held  in 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina  in  1787,  these  dis- 
putes were  settled  isx  favor  of  Georgia  and 
thus  the  last  flaw  in  Georgia's  title  to  all  of 
the  lands  now  in  Georgia  and  then  extending 
all  the  way  to  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  cleared  up. 

As  soon  as  this  clear  title  was  established 
a  Society  was  organized  calling  itself  "The 
Combined  Society."  This  Society  was  secret 
and  it  had  as  itn  purpose  the  influencing, 


either  leyitimstely  or  otherwise,  if  necessary, 
peisons  in  high  autliority  in  the  Stete  so  as 
to  obtain  from  the  State  large  grants  or  sales 
of  lands  which  they  would  use  either  for 
Immigration  purposes  or  for  profit,  mostly 
the  latter. 

Many  sc-called  land  companies  were  or- 
ganized. The  passions  and  monetary  huits 
of  the  citizens  were  fanned  to  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  that  did  not  augur  well  for  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Such  companies  as  the 
South  Carolina  Company  and  the  Virginia 
Company,  the  latter  partly  owned  by  the 
famous  Patrick  Henry  himself,  were  formed 
to  be  able  to  get  in  on  the  heated  interest 
in  the  sale  by  Georgia  of  its  territories  west 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

One  of  the  principal  participants  in  the 
Combined  Society  activity  was  a  man  who 
called  himself  Thomas  Washington  but 
whose  actual  name  was  WALSH.  He  claimed 
also  to  be  a  citizen  of  Georgia  but  was,  it 
turned  out,  only  an  adventurer  and  would- 
be  swindler.  WALSH  helped  organize  a  com- 
pany known  as  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo 
Con^wny.  Then  there  was  the  Virginia  Yazoo 
Company  and  even  a  Georgia  Company.  But 
the  £rst  company  bearing  the  name  Georgia 
got  off  to  a  late  start  and  did  not  nukke 
much  headway. 

After  much  lobbying  and  In  a  nine-day 
period,  the  Legislature  passed  and  the  Gov- 
ernor signed  Into  law  an  act  selling  to  sev- 
eral of  these  companies  most  of  the  land 
owned  by  Georgia  west  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River. 

There  were  sharp  complaints  from  many 
quarters,  includmg  some  from  the  Georgia 
Company  wliich  became  Interested  too  late 
to  be  able  to  acquire  any  of  the  lands.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason,  the  several  compamee 
who  were  successful  failed  to  meet  their 
end  of  the  bargain  and  the  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature came  to  nought.  They  were  to  pay  up 
their  obligations  within  two  years  and,  fail- 
mg  to  do  so,  the  land  was  to  revert  to  ttie 
State.  This  took  place. 

Walsh  was  later  found  guilty  of  the  high 
crime  of  forging  Georgia  paper  in  South 
Carolina  and  was  hanged  ia  that  State. 
Though  there  was  no  proof  of  bribery  in  the 
sale  that  failed,  yet  it  was  clear  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  share 
holders  in  the  companies  to  which  the  lands 
were  initially  sold. 

The  first  effort  at  selling  the  lands  having 
failed  because  of  defaiUt  on  the  part  of  the 
purchasers,  the  State  Legislature  set  Itself 
again  to  the  task  of  disposmg  of  these  lands. 
In  November  of  1794  several  pn^xMsals  to 
the  Legislature  were  referred  to  a  Jomt  oxn- 
mittee  of  both  houses,  and  on  December  3, 
1794,  that  committee  reported  to  the  Leglsla- 
ttue  that,  m  its  opinion.  It  would  be  right 
and  proper  to  sell  the  lands  west  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  The  committee  not  only 
reported  that  it  wotUd  be  good  to  sell  the 
lands,  but  the  committee  went  further,  and 
stated  that  it  wotild  be  best  to  sell  to  laud 
companies.  The  Legislature,  without  further 
ado,  began  considering  the  merits  of  a  BiU 
to  sell  and  to  consider  the  companies  who 
had  applied  for  permission  to  piu'chase. 

There  were  many  amendments  offered, 
most  all  were  voted  down  prmnptly  and  a  Bill 
did  pass  which  was  forwarded  Immediately 
to  Governor  Matthews.  It  was  felt  by  many 
who  were  interested  that  the  Governor  might 
veto  the  measure.  He  studied  it  for  a  long 
time.  During  the  period  he  was  importuned 
by  many  who  were  stockholders  in  the  var- 
ious companies  to  sign  it.  They  even  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor  a  joint  letter  from 
all  the  bidding  compames.  Despite  this  ap- 
proach, however.  Governor  Matthews  did 
veto  this  second  Bill  and  once  agam  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Legislative  came  to  nought.  In 
his  veto  message  the  Governor  outlined  sev- 
eral reasons  for  his  action.  They  Induded 
the  fact  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  the 
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rigbt  ttme  to  sell  the  Unds,  that  even  If  It 
wen  the  right  time  the  price  was  Inadequate, 
that  ao  large  a  sale  of  land  to  one  company 
or  a  few  companies  would  tend  to  create 
monopolies  and  prevent  the  development  of 
inuiilyratlon  and  slow  df)wn  agriculture,  that, 
thf  State  should  reserve  ct  least  one-fourth 
ol  tiie  land  for  ita  o.vn  future  u»e,  that  pub- 
lic advertisement  of  the  Bale  would  have 
stimulated  higher  bidding.  He  luterpo^od 
ot!  ei- 1  easoms  as  well . 

There  then  began  a  most  unusual  legisla- 
tive maneuver.  Normally  the  I^sislaturp 
would  have  moved  to  override  his  veto.  Bu' 
instead,  a  committee  was  appointed  which 
began  to  consider  what  to  do  They  analyzed 
tile  Goveriicr  3  veto  message  ai.d  riiorier 
cojiimittee  waa  appointed  to  confer  wiih  the 
Ooveruor.  The  comndtteo  did  so  and  sought 
to  eliminate  as  many  of  h:s  veto  objections 
as  they  could,  and  yet.  Instead  c:  reporiinp 
the  reiuliB  of  their  couXerente  back  to  ihe 
full  Legishittire,  they  cauif  back  with  a  Bill 
which  was  entitled.  An  Act  S'  pplemen'.arj' 
to  an  Act  for  Appix>priating  a  Purl  cf  the 
Unlocated  Territory  of  Thi.-i  State",  and  so 
forth.  Tills  Bill  had  attached  to  tt  the  vetoed 
Bill.  Thus,  the  Legislature  wad  voting  on  a 
Bill  which  had  engrafted  to  i-  a  vetoed  Bill 
as  an  appendU.  The  now  Bill  referred  to  the 
vetoed  one  and  sought  to  meet  lU-j  deiects  .^s 
.stated  in  ihe  veto  message. 

There  was  great  presure  exerted  ftt  this 
tune  upon  the  L<^ i^slature  from  all  sources, 
but  particularly  from  stockholders  hi  the 
.several  pur.-'hasiiig  companies  Lisifii  to  how 
ihe  corruption  wan  described  by  William 
Estiil  Health  writing  in  the  Geijrtia  Histor- 
ical Quarterly  of  1C32: 

"...  A  deep  seated  plot  v-n-i  luid  v>  cor- 
rupt the  legislature  c-H  Georgia.  1  he  pir>t  in- 
volved a  Judge  of  the  Sxipreme  Court  iioui 
Pennsylvania,  judge  of  a  dis.ri  i  court  of 
Georgia,  and  a  United  StaK^3  Seua.i  r  from 
Georgia.  Tiiey  flocked  to  the  lefrl-«»atlve  halls 
in  Augusta,  and  by  brxblnat,  threatening  and 
persuading  the  nieni'sers  siicjjeedinj:  in  get- 
ting a  bill  through  the  legLslaiine  icr  tiie 
sale  to  four  companies  of  about  35.000,000 
acres  for  Jo'iO.OOO.OO.  Governor  Gv'crge  Mat- 
thews refused  to  sign  the  bill  and  stated  hi"? 
reasons  in  very  strong  langtiage.  The  s<l»etn- 
ers  somewhat  modified  their  oner,  and  ob- 
tained bis  consent  to  me  bUl.  The  secretary 
of  Go'ernor  Maf.Uev.  ;  oppo-sed  the  ,sale  and 
dipped  the  Governor's  pen  in  oU  so  it  would 
not  write.  He  iiopod  the  Governor  would  ac- 
cept the  failure  of  ilie  pen  to  write  as  a  bad 
omen,  and  wotild  refuse  to  sign  the  bill,  but 
after  several  vain  efforts  to  vrite  his  n.ime 
he  ordered  a  new  pen  to  be  made  and  J&n- 
vtaiy  7.  1795  signed  the  contract  bv  which 
more  than  35.000.000  acres  were  sold  for  les.s 
than  two  oenti?  an  acre.  An  offer  of  $800,000 
made  on  more  favorable  terms  was  rejected. 
All  the  inemt>er8  except  one  who  voted  for 
the  sale  had  shares  in  the  companies." 

It  is  strange  to  see  names  long  before  and 
since  regarded  as  persons  of  impeccable  char- 
acter who  became  involved  in  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Georgia  Legislature  to  make  thi.s 
sale  I  previously  referred  to  Pitrlck  Henry, 
who  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Virginia 
Company.  Another.  a!id  this  Is  .strange  in- 
deed, was  the  Honorab'.e  James  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvan!-.!,  who.  at  that  time  wa.s  a  Jus- 
tice of  tlie  United  S  ates  Supreme  Corirt  He 
was  seemingly  a  freat  patriot,  had  signed  thf 
Declar.'itlon  of  Independence,  and.  hv  the 
words  of  one  wrlt*>r  wha-e  arcouiu  I  read, 
"He  enjoyed  as  a  man  and  as  a  judge,  the 
entire  confidence  oi  all  who  knew  him.  '  And 
yet,  this  man  actively  aided  in  tlie  conspir- 
acy. He  expected  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  nefarious  scheme. 
Not  only  was  he  personally  interested  as  a 
stockholder,  bnt  he  came  and  was  present  In 
tooth  the  Georgia  Senate  acd  Hous»  of  Repre- 
pcrta'ive.s  with  bri^p  monev  In  1)1=  hand-s. 


The  two  Senators  from  Georgia  at  the  time 
were  James  Ounn  and  Oeneral  James  Jack- 
son. These  two  men  irere  oppoeltes  In  every 
way.  Ounn  was  a  low  person  In  character 
who  bad  risen  to  the  Senate  by  catering  to 
the  vulgar  tastes  of  the  people,  but  who 
had  a  good  military  record.  He  should  have 
been  in  Washington  since  the  Senate  was 
meeting  there  and  his  presence  was  needed. 
But  he  staved  in  Oeorijla  snd  wa.s  actt-'e  In 
the  oi  i-^auiyitlnu  oi  one  of  the  ijlddlng  com- 
panlpK  He  was  the  General  Kunagor  of  tiie 
whole  effort  and  completely  iins*Tupnlou.-» 
la  his  approaches.  He  stayed  until  the  blU 
w,is  paf.*e<l  and  signed  into  law,  returning 
to  \VH=hingt.^ll  end  the  Sen;ite  h\it  lo'ir  days 
i/pfr>r  ^  fh<»t  hodv  adjoiirneri. 

FortvinFitely  for  Georgia.  v.oX  a'l  persons 
in  h''^h  posit lAi!-?  were  as  ntiscrnpulou.^  a.3 
ihose  'n  v;hor»i  I  h.ive  referred  Our  othe.' 
Senau>r,  Genprnl  .Tiinws  Tari;«on,  wa."?  offered, 
as  an  iiulMcement  to  allcv  h:.s  name  to  be 
I'sted  f's  one  f'f  'lie  .ippli-ant.s,  to  he  given 
any  n  'inher  of  acrps  hr  ml^rit  wish  up  to 
500,000  without  iiavl:''g  to  pny  one  rent  for 
them,  Ir  is  renHy  fhrllli.".(»  to  read  whit  he 
said  '•>  tlio'e  who  soTight  to  corrupt  hlin.  He 
^aid,  "ti'at  he.  not  they,  had  fought  for 
Georgia  and  the  right  to  that  territory:  that 
he  fonght  for  the  people,  and  it  was  their 
right  and  the  right  of  future  generations; 
and  If  they  aid  .^ncceed.  he  shoul'!  hold  the 
sale  vri'.i,  ai:d  woiild  rpslgn  his  sc.it  In  the 
Senat-"  crrne  home,  and  hr^-.d  tip  hl.s  fellow 
clt!.?c:.^  and  elthrr  lo-e  his  life  or  have  the 
act  aiinr.llcd."  That  !s  pretty  ho.idy  stuff, 
b'.n  hr.  did  jir  *.  what  he  said  he  would.  He 
not  tJily  re.-.'.^ned  hU  se.;L  In  the  United 
Statics  Sfiuiie.  h\it  he  did  come  home,  he  did 
r'lA  lor  the  State  I.egUlaturo.  .^nd  he  did 
head  .ip  those  who  v.-tild  seek  to  rectify 
whit  liad  &f>  Rtrorlously  been  done  to  Geor- 
gi.i.  It  will  i}o  fcen  later  tliat  he  al.-o  gave 
hl^  life  to  rl.^ht  the  wrong  wlilch  had  been 
don'».  T:ie  Leglsl.iture  approMd  the  sale  and 
the  Go, i-raor  signed  it  on  January  7,  1735. 

Thei.->  were  fu'ir  au>^c''i-sft'l  cou:panies  in 
the  oiOdliig  process.  Tlieir  names  and  the 
te:rif!nv  they  received  are  about  a-i  follows: 

(.J)  The  Georpia  Coinpnny  rceelved  lands 
ennipri-3inp  CVi.'ral  Alabi'U'a  ai.d  Ni^nh 
TIisiis>:ii.pi 

(b)  Tht  C. 'ort,'u  Misisslpiji  Company  le- 
ceived  lauds  comprishig  lower  Alabama  and 
Missl.-isippi  to  llie  Mississippi  River. 

(c)  The  Upper  Mississippi  Company  re- 
I  ei  'd  la:.i!i  lomprlslng  Upper  Mlssl^c-lppi 
.ad  .N'  irn.'  :,i  .Alabama. 

idj  Tlie  Tenneiisee  Company  received  lauds 
<  omp;!-  itg  extreme  North  Alai>ama  and  parts 
of  wh;tt  i.s  r.ow  Misf^JsoiKai. 

When  tl.s  enormiiy  of  the  .situation  had 
become  known  to  the  cilizens  of  Georgia,  an 
Inimecltjite  and  violent  reaction  set  in.  As 
faid  e..'  !ic.,  it  was  not  at  all  uuUke  the  revul- 
sion and  rc.-,entmcnt  \^iiich  V;.io  the  after- 
niiith  o!  Wa^evv'ate  when  even  ihose  who  had 
a'l  alonj,  hoped  It  was  not  ,so,  felt  sick  at 
hear"  nnd  phy.^ically  ill  at  the  li!!n  of  events. 

Great  mass  meetinjiS  to  expr>->s  openly  the 
indignation  of  the  i)eople  were  held  and 
Senaior  Cunn,  who.se  eonduc'  I  de.scribed 
p,bov«,  v.^s  so  held  ia  cr>ntempt  by  the  citi- 
zcnr>-  thn*  iii  several  places  he  u.vs  lii.rned 
in  eili'^y. 

When  Petiatf^r  Jackson  resigned  hl.s  seat 
and  returned,  in  response  to  'he  peiitions  of 
the  people,  he  tame  back  to  his  native  Sa- 
vannah und  ran  for  the  Legi>latvirc  on  an 
antl-YAZOO  campaign  plank,  as  did  many 
others  of  those  "Rho  .sought  the  seats  In  the 
new  Le;;i.slaiurc.  Every  person  elected  to  go 
to  the  Jjcnate  and  the  House  that  year  were 
pledged  to  do  all  they  could  to  rectify  the 
terrible  thing  which  had  taken  place.  They 
faced  a  serious  task. 

The  next  series  of  events  In  liils  saga  of 
the  Yazoo  Fraud  was  as  thrilling  to  behold 
in  1*5  opcvations  as  the  earlier  aits  hart  been 


sickening   to   comprehend.  It  Is  refroehlng 
to  see  what  an  aroused  electorate  can  do  in 

eSorts  at  reform. 

When  the  Legislature  convened  at  Louis- 
ville, Georgia,  which  had  then  become  Geor- 
gia's capital  city.  Governor  Matthews  made 
a  detailed  speech  peeking  to  exculpate  him- 
self and  to  justify  his  position  in  the  matt«»r. 
It  wa:-  of  Utile  effect  as  lii.s  term  hetd  ex- 
pired, and  the  Legislature  then  elected  as 
ilie  new-  Governor  of  Georgia,  Jared  Irwin. 
Le*  it  be  sa^d  cl  Qoveruor  Matthews  that  he 
Wiis  li.^L  provt-n  to  bo  iuvolved  In  the  fraud 
H^  war.  simply  a  vcak  man,  swayed  by  the 
powf-rs  In  the  legislative  halls  and  guilty  o! 
arts  V  hie'i  demonstrated  a  lack  of  political 
courage  and  conviction.  Had  he  stuck  by  hi- 
origiual  veto  and  done  it  again  we  might 
have  a\'(jided  the  whole  Yazoo  Fraud.  It  Is 
.so  oiifn  ilie  case  that  strength  in  one  lone 
figure  can  iiuu  ihe  tiUo  of  disaster. 

Wheii  ihe  nc  vly  elected  liCglslature  fir^t 
convened,  the  enclre  attention  of  that  body 
was  dltocied  at;  tlie  problem  of  what  should 
be  do.ie  about  the  land  sale  act.  A  nine-meni- 
he;  cummitt*e  was  appointed.  I  list  the  names 
hero  for  you  v.til  lecognU'e  Uie  names  of 
m'.<ny  pccple  whose  families  you  know  of, 
some-  rf  whom  still  are  here.  They  were: 
For'-ne--  Senator  James  JaclKKjn,  William  Few, 
Tames  .Tones,  John  Moore,  David  Mitchell. 
•J rimes  H.  Rutherford,  David  Emanuel  cud 
George  F'  nnkllu. 

."is  hiflrtncd  as  the  ptople  were  at  wliat 
Ird  tRl-:cn  place,  it  wui  amazing  the  indi'^- 
niMes  ro  which  this  committee  was  subjected. 
The  duty  (jf  the  committee  was  to  examine 
t^e  Yaxio  Fraud  .\ct  and  to  report  to  the  full 
hcdy  as  to  its  validity  and  constitutionality. 
They  were  threatened  with  periional  violence 
evrn  with  a.^sas.slnation  by  those  who  stood 
I'l  beueut  greatly  from  the  purchase  of  the 
ii;!ds.  RcinemlxT.  these  unscrupulous  men 
were  tevcit.ieles.-  :neu  iJ  hlj;h  positions.  The 
comniit'pe  was  courageous  and  through  its 
rh,Tirnin.n,  Seii.itor  James  Jackson,  the  com- 
ml'tee  reported  to  the  full  body  on  tte  find- 
ings. A  part  of  the  committee's  report,  at- 
reid  by  Senator  Jackson,  is  as  follows: 

"that  they  have  had  the  same  under  theix 
serious  con.'^lderotlon,  and  lament  that  they 
are  compelled  to  declare,  that  the  fraud, 
corruption,  and  collusion,  by  which  the  said 
net  wa-s  obtained,  and  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  same,  evinces  the  utmost  depravity 
in  the  majority  of  the  late  legislature."  "It 
appears  to  your  committee,  that  the  public 
good  was  placed  entirely  out  of  view,  and 
private  interest  alone  constilted;  that  the 
rights  of  the  present  generation  were  violated, 
and  the  rights  of  posterity  bartered,  by  the 
said  act:  and  that  by  it,  the  bounds  of  equal 
rights  were  broken  down,  and  the  principles 
of  aristocracy  established  In  their  stead.  The 
Committee  (whilst  they  thus  with  shame  and 
confusion  acknowledge  that  such  a  Legisla- 
ture. Intniited  with  the  rights  of  their  con- 
stituents, should  have  existed  In  Georgia), 
cannot,  however,  forbear  to  congratulate  the 
pre.-ent  Legislatiire  and  the  community  at 
large,  that  there  are  s"frjclent  grounds,  as 
well  with  respect  to  the  unconstilutionahty 
of  the  act,  as  from  the  testimony  tefore  the 
committee,  of  the  fraud  practised  to  obtain 
It,  to  pronounce,  that  the  same  is  a  uulUtv 
in  itself,  and  not  binding  or  obligatory  on 
the  people  of  this  State;  and  they  flatttr 
themselves  that  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 
»)y  a  legislative  aet,  win  check  that  rapaeiouh 
a'.id  avaricious  .spirit  of  speculation  which 
has  In  this  State  overleaped  all  deceit', 
bou'id.s.  and  which,  if  It  were  to  continue, 
wo'.tld  totally  annihilate  morality  and  good 
faith  aoni  among  the  cliizeos  of  the  State 
The  committee,  for  this  purpose,  beg  leave 
to  report,  'An  Act  for  declarlrv^  the  said 
tistirped  aet  void,  and  for  expunging  the  same 
from  the  face  of  the  public  record";  and  they 
aliO  herewith  report  testimony  taien  l)efore 
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them,  on  the  robjeot  of  the  (xaud  practised 
to  obtaki  It." 

Ftrilowlng  ths  oomailttee  report,  tbe  Legis- 
lature got  down  to  tbe  senom  tniUni—  of 
considering  the  Act  repealing  ths  Act  »«tbar- 
luiug  the  sale.  The  Act  acooBfipUahbig  tbe 
repeal  was  passed  and  signed  Into  law  wlttaln 
iihout  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
1^  prti  by  the  nine-man  committee  headed 
bv  Senator  Jackson. 

Ihe  Act  declared  null  and  void  tbe  prerl- 
■  •'.J3  Act  passed  on  tbe  7th  day  of  January, 
r  ii5  iinder  the  pretended  title  and  the  Act 
Then  quoted  the  title  of  the  repealed  Act. 
L- 1  me  read  a  bit  of  the  preemble  to  the 
repealing  Act  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  the  Legislat\u«  of  Qeorgla  felt  about 
the  pr(^>er  cast  of  rights  in  tbe  early  days 
of  our  State: 

-Whei«as.  the  free  citizens  of  this  State. 
or  in  other  words  the  community  thereof, 
are  essentially  the  source  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  and  no  indlvldiial  or  body  of 
men  can  be  entitled  to,  or  vested  with  any 
authority  which  Is  not  eiqwessdy  derived 
from  that  source,  and  the  exercise  or  asatunp- 
tion  of  powers  not  so  derived  become  of 
themselves  oppression  and  urarpatlon;  which 
it  Is  the  right  and  dttty  of  tbe  pec^le  or 
their  representatives  to  resist,  and  to  restore 
the  rights  of  the  community  ao  usurped  and 
infringed." 

It  is  really  hard  for  us  td  realize  at  this 
late  date  the  extreme  resentment  felt  by  our 
people  at  the  passage  of  the  infamous  Act 
authorizing  the  sale  of  Uie  Tazoo  lands.  It 
was  so  distasteful  to  even  tlie  Legislators  in 
the  newly  elected  General  Assembly  that  in 
another  portion  of  the  repesdlng  Act  It  was 
provided  specifically  that  within  three  days 
after  the  signing  into  law  of  ihe  repealing 
Act  tbe  two  branches  of  tbe  Legislature 
were  to  assemble  jointly  and  that  at  this 
meeting  the  several  oflBcers  were  to  be  present 
and  they  were  to  have  with  them,  as  to  the 
purported  sale  of  these  Yasoo  lands,  all  of 
the  deeds,  documents  and  records  in  the 
Surveyor  General's  office.  Secretary's  office, 
and  all  other  public  offices,  and  that  those 
records  shotild  then  and  there  be  expunged 
from  the  face  and  Indexes  of  tbe  books  of 
record  of  the  State.  It  was  further  ordered 
that  the  enrolled  law,  or  the  repealed  statute, 
should  then  and  there  at  such  meeting  be 
publicly  burned. 

The  Act  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this 
burning  was  so  that  no  trace  of  so  tuicon- 
stltutlonal,  vile  and  fraudulent  a  transac- 
tion, other  than  tbe  infamy  attached  to  It 
by  this  law,  shall  remain  in  the  public 
offices. 

The  Act  provided  further  the  Clerk  of 
every  Superior  Court  where  there  was  any 
record  of  any  of  the  laud  transactions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  sale  should  see  to  it  that  the 
records  were  obliterated  and  no  longer 
existent.  It  stated  that  if  any  Cleik  failed 
to  perfonn  such  an  act  he  was  declared  to  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of 
public  trust  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Let  me  read  you  what  one  writer  used  to 
describe  the  scene  of  the, burning  of  the  Act: 

"The  legislature  began  making  preparation 
for  publicly  biffnlng  tlie  act  which  created 
the  sale.  February  13,  1976  was  the  day  set. 
On  that  morning  people  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  to  Louisville,  the  Capital.  A  fire 
was  kindled,  the  president  of  the  senate  ex- 
amined the  act,  passed  It  to  the  speaker  of 
tlie  hou.se  who  read  It  and  passed  it  to  the 
clerk  who  handed  It  to  the  door-keeper,  who 
committed  it  to  the  flames.  Tradition  says 
that  the  fire  «as  drawn  from  heaven  by 
nie,ins  of  a  sun  glass  In  order  to  make  the 
'ene  ni.ore  unpre&slve." 

Between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act 
vhieh  was  subsequently  repealed  and  the 
time  of  the  actual  repeal  the  purchasers  of 
the  lands  had  traveler!  faster,  really,  than  the 
»tewH.  They  went  directly  to  tbe  New  England 
States  where  much  of  ihe  money  'was  In  the 


new  nation  and  began  selling  to  many  of  the 
citizens  In  those  States  portiohs  of  the  new- 
ly acquired  lands.  The  New  Englanders  made 
the  purchases  without  ever  coming  to  look 
at  tbe  lands  or  to  make  inquiry  Into  the  Acts 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  lands.  Naturany, 
when  the  Act  authorizing  the  sale  was  re- 
ficlnded  and  these  new  England  Investors  were 
threatened  with  loss  of  their  Investments, 
they  became  upset  and  Indignant.  Let  me 
read  you  what  one  Abraham  Bishop,  repre- 
senting those  investors,  bad  to  say  about  the 
people  in  Georgia: 

'The  indignation  of  an  incensed  public  is 
fast  gathering  over  you  (Gecn-gians)  who  have 
eat  for  this  picture.  The  advocates  of  your 
in^wstures  begin  to  discover  that  they  have 
been  led  to  abet  measures  which  they  abhor. 
Tbe  means  of  paying  fees  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted; the  funds  to  which  you  look  for  help 
will  prove  as  deceitful  as  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  yon  have  injured  will  be  dreadful  to 
you  after  yoiu*  rain  shall  be  complete;  your 
character,  your  hopes  of  wealth,  your  all  are 
tumbling  into  the  pit,  which  you  have  digged 
for  others,  and  if  the  day  of  your  total  p>overty 
can  be  hastened  by  what  Is  here  written  I 
shall  have  paid  to  you,  who  deserve  this 
character,  tbe  only  debt  which  in  Equity  and 
good  conscience  I  owe  you." 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  matter 
was  not  to  be  left  to  the  Sovereign  State  of 
Georgia  to  decide.  That  which  Is  true  today 
was  tme  even  then  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment injected  Itself  Into  the  controversy. 
Congress  made  a  not  too  careful  study  of 
Georgia's  title  to  the  TAZOO  lands  using 
a  special  committee.  It  came  up  with  the  as- 
tounding findings  that  Georgia  did  not  have 
a  Just  claim  to  the  land  in  the  first  place. 
Ilie  committee  obviously  had  not  looked 
sufficiently  Into  tbe  title  question  and  had 
completely  overlooked  the  Instructions  by  the 
King  of  England  to  Governor  Wright  by 
which  the  botmdarles  of  the  Colony  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Both  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Inves- 
tors became  enraged  over  what  was  taking 
place.  Georgia  resented  that  doubts  were 
cast  on  her  title  to  the  land,  and  the  inves- 
tors were  critical  because.  If  Georgia  did  not 
own  them  they  could  not  have  passed  title 
to  the  four  companies  who  purchased  them 
under  the  Yazoo  Act.  With  some  of  its  now 
almost  customary  Ineptness  the  Congress 
appointed  a  Committee  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Oteorgia  but  Congress,  amazingly  at  tbe 
same  time  usurping  authority,  provided  for 
a  Territorial  Government  over  the  disputed 
lands.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  record  of  any 
bus  or  cry  from  Georgians  over  this  action. 
The  meeting  between  the  State  and  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  began,  and  finally,  in 
1802  an  agreement  was  reached.  In  this 
agreement  the  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  established  as  It  dow  exists  and 
the  disputed  land  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  of  America  upon  payment  to  the 
State  of  Georgia  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  sum  of  $1,250,000.00.  The  United 
States  gave  up  its  claim  to  any  land  in 
Getx^ia  and  further  agreed  to  wipe  out  all 
claims  by  Indians  to  any  of  the  disputed  land 
or  to  any  of  the  land  remaining  In  Georgia. 

As  mi^t)  be  expected,  this  agreement  or 
treaty  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
United  States  by  no  means  ended  the  prob- 
lems. Tbe  problems  simply  ceased  to  be  the 
problems  of  Georgia  and  became  the  prob- 
lems of  the  United  Stjites. 

The  debate  raged  in  Cont;ress.  Sides  were 
drawn.  Senator  Jackson,  who  headed  the  re- 
peal movement,  was  beset  v^ith  challenges 
to  duels  and  met  each  of  them  in  an  hon- 
orable way.  One  of  these  duels  led  directly 
to  his  death  in  1806.  Recall  If  you  will  that 
he  previously,  when  resigning  from  the  Sen- 
ate, said  he  would  come  and  even  give  his 
life  if  necessary  In  the  cause.  He  was  ahotit 
48  years  old  when  he  died. 

■nie  great  Randolph  was  in  Coiiarc  ■--  frorn 


Virginia  during  these  troubkras  days  tod,  as 
you  may  recall,  he  was  «  stiteng  stotes^rl^ts 
advocate.  The  Investors,  after  the  TTnlted 
States  had  stated  that  Georgia  did  not  o^n 
the  lands,  demanded  the  return  of  their  in- 
vestmentB,  Randolph  believed  strongly  that 
the  investors  were  not  entitled  to  refunds, 
and  due  to  bis  influence  in  the  Congress,  he 
delayed  any  settlement  of  the  matter  from 
1804  until  1814,  despite  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  himself  a  Virginian,  sought 
actively  to  settle  the  issue  with  the  New 
Englanders.  Though  I  have  de«,cribed  the  in- 
vestors as  "New  Englanders",  this  Is  a  bit 
unfair,  for  though  a  great  many  were,  yet 
not  all  were.  As  an  aside,  I  became  Inter- 
ested, of  course.  In  why  the  word,  "Yazoo  ' 
was  used  as  the  title  to  the  fraud,  ar^d  I 
found  that  It  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Yazoo  River  wound  through  the  heart  of 
most  of  the  land  Involved  in  the  purported 
sales. 

This  is  what  Randolph  said  in  one  of  hi.s 
speeches  In  Congress  about  the  sales  in 
Georgia: 

"Tlie  sale  was  not  of  a  few  acres  but  of 
millions:  not  of  half  sections  and  sections 
but  of  thousands  of  square  miles;  not 
measured  with  chains  and  perches  but  by 
circles  of  latitude  and  longitude;  not  made 
in  the  fact  of  day,  on  public  notice  for  a 
reasonable  equivalent,  and  with  the  general 
participation  of  the  citizens,  but  bartered 
away  in  the  dark  by  the  wholesale  for  the 
emolimient  of  the  partners  of  the  Job,  for 
a  pretended  stim  too  paltry  to  give  an  air 
of  validity  to  the  contract;  ■which  sum  lias 
since  been  drawn  from  tlie  TYeasur;,  of 
Georgia." 

It  was  not  as  ea.sy  nor  coaiiiionplact  in 
those  early  days  as  it  is  today  to  take  a  ca-sc 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  ai- 
evltably  that  is  where  the  Yazoo  Fraud  mai  - 
ter  an-ived.  The  Chief  Justice  at  that  time 
was  John  Marshall  The  title  of  the  ca.se  wss 
Fletcher  V.  Peck,  and  it  appears  in  6  Cianch. 
page  86.  It  was  a  dispute  between  residents 
of  Masachusetts  who  were  investors  In  the 
YAZOO  properties  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  sale.  Tbe 
case  is  lengthy,  wps  argued  once,  the  p.-.rtit:s 
were  allowed  to, amend  their  pleadings,  and 
then  it  was  argued  a  second  time.  Chief  Jtif- 
tlce  Marshall  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  i-a~e. 
The  questions  before  the  court  were : 

( 1 )  Was  the  sale  legally  made? 

(2)  Can  a  subsequent  Legislature  rei^cind 
an  Act  of  Sale  of  a  previous  one? 

(3)  Is  the  sale  in  this  inst«uice  binding? 

In  contrast  to  Randolph  of  Virginia.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  was  a  strong  Nationalist, 
Exceedingly  briefly  stated  his  rather  lengthy 
opinion  decided  that  the  sale  was  legally 
made,  one  Legislature  may  not  rescind  the 
sale  made  by  its  predecessor  insofar  as  it 
affects  the  vested  rights  of  individuals,  and 
that  the  sale  in  this  instance  was  legrjiy 
binding. 

In  his  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Marsha'l 
pointed  out  that  if  the  State  of  Georgia  were 
a  completely  sovereign  State  it  Is  possible 
that  a  completley  different  result  might 
obtain,  but  since  Georgia  was  a  part  of  a 
greater  and  larger  Union  of  States  and  since 
the  United  State.s  Constitution  was  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  since  the 
United  States  Constitution  forbade  any 
Act  which  served  to  alter  a  contract  already 
made,  when  the  sale  was  made  it  wp.s  a  valid 
sale  and  that  anyone  pursuant  to  the  Act 
who  acquired  the  property  coul »  rot  h^vp 
the  land  taken  away  from  him  by  a  reoital 
of  the  Act  oritrinnlly  authoriziut;  tbe  f^alf-  tj 
snch  r)erson. 

Tliis  was  not  a  new  statement  of  lepnl 
theory,  even  though  it  was  the  first  time  th^- 
United  States  Supreme  Court  had  so  stated 
Back  In  17fl5  Alexander  Hamilton  had  entni- 
clRted  similar  doctrines.  He  bad  stated  :h.at 
if  a  (jrani   v,'a'=  made  even  by  one  IndJvifii,'.; 
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to  anutber  an  Act  of  a  leglalatlve  body  of 
the  8t»t«  oouUt  not  serr*  to  reoclnd  the  con- 
tract or  In  any  way  change  It.  Even  more  so 
would  thte  be  true  If  the  State  validly  made 
the  grant. 

Randolph  of  Virginia  waa  so  upset  at  the 
decision  that  he  sought  to  have  the  House 
of  Representatives  resist  it  with  House  ac- 
tion, but  In  this  he  failed. 

One  of  the  other  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  time  was  Justice  Johnson.  He 
stated  that  at  first  blush  he  felt  that  the 
case  was  a  trumped-up  contest  since  there 
wati  so  much  controversy  over  the  Yazoo 
Fraud  matter  and  that  he  felt  it  had  been 
contrived  between  the  parties  simply  to  place 
the  matter  In  the  court  for  decision  But  he 
said  further  that  when  he  saw  the  earnest- 
ne«.H  and  the  unquestioned  Integrity  of  the 
lawyers  on  each  side  he  abandoned  any  such 
opinion  and  agreed  to  sit.  He  differed  some- 
what with  the  majority  opinion.  Fletcher  v. 
Peck  being  a  landmark  case  In  constitutional 
law  has  many,  many  times  since  been  cited 
with  authority  by  the  courts  in  other  deci- 
sions. 

An  expression  of  the  real  heart  of  the  decl- 
.slon  comes  In  these  words  from  Chief  Justice 
Marshall : 

"In  this  case  the  Legislature  may  have  had 
;vmple  proof  that  the  original  grant  was  ob- 
tained by  practices  which  can  never  be  too 
much  reprobated,  and  which  woiUd  have  jus- 
tified its  abrogation  so  far  as  respected  those 
to  whom  crime  was  imputable.  But  the 
yraat,  when  Issued,  conveyed  an  estate  in 
lee  simple  to  the  grantee,  clothed  with  all  the 
solemnities  which  law  can  bestow.  This  es- 
tate was  transferable;  and  tho.'^e  who  pur- 
chased parts  of  It  were  not  stained  by  that 
i:uilt  which  Infected  the  original  transaction. 
Their  case  Is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
ordinary  case  of  purchasers  of  a  legal  estate 
withoxit  knowledge  of  any  secret  fraud  which 
mlKht  have  led  to  the  emanation  of  the  orig- 
inal grant.  According  to  the  well  known 
course  of  equity,  their  rights  could  not  be 
<*nected  by  such  fraud.  Their  situation  was 
the  .sjime,  their  title  was  the  same,  with  that 
of  every  other  member  of  the  community 
who  holds  land  by  ref,'\i!rtr  conveyance  frc^m 
the  oi-fginal  patentee." 

As  is  the  case  following  most  major 
tcround-breaking  court  decLsion.s  today,  there 
was  much  dlscus.sion  about  the  Marshall 
d€-cision. 

The  purchasers  of  the  land  v.  erf.  of  coxtrse, 
elated.  The  Honorable  Samuel  B.  Adams,  of 
Georgia,  wTltlng  In  the  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly  of  1923  had  an  Intcre'.tlng  com- 
ment which  I  quote  here  because  it  is  still 
t}-pical  of  today's  attitude  evei\  though  he 
littered  it  some  53  years  ago: 

"With  Congress,  the  theory  is  tiwit  it  has  no 
power  except  that  which  is  plainly  conferred, 
either  in  terms  or  by  neoes4.ary  implication, 
by  the  constitution,  and  that  unless  we  can 
find  in  the  national  constituticin  ,'^upport  for 
an  Act  of  Congress,  the  Act  must  fail,  becau.se 
not  within  the  terms  of  the  grant  ol  power. 
This  is  still  Ihe  theory?  and  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  ol  reci-iit  ver^rs.  Iiave 
recognized  this  a*  the  theory.  In  practice, 
however,  it  has  been  repeatedly  d.^iegerded. 
and  AcLs  of  Congress  have  been  su.^tainert 
which  would  have  given  pause  to  ev>n  John 
Msiv.s'hall.  extreme  Federalist  and  Nationalist 
tlioi'gii  he  was.  Continuina;  tl.e  parenthesis, 
I  may  add  that  one  of  the  ureal  evils  of  the 
dftv  Ls  the  Ignoring  of  the  wholefome  and 
tniidamental  difTerer.ce  between  "lie  powers 
ol  a  Slate  legislature  and  the  powers  oi  Ctm- 
i;re<.s.  We  are  drifting  constantly  toward  cen- 
trHil^ation  and  the  utter  destruction  ol  au- 
fonomv  of  the  states,  and  tliai  'mcK^t  even 
ba'.HTice'  between  national  and  state  rights  es- 
.-e!il!fl  to  the  preservation  ot  both.  " 

On  the  7th  day  ol  January.  1795,  when  the 
Vst.'.oo  Fraud  bill  was  passed,  there  were  but 
10  counties  In  Georgia.  They  were:  Burke, 
Cu.itlcii.    Chatham,   EfBhgHam.   O'vun,   Lib- 


erty, Richmond,  Wilkes,  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton. Greene,  Columbia,  Elbert,  Screven,  Han- 
cock, Bryan,  Mcintosh,  Montgomery,  Ogle- 
thorpe and  Warren  Counties. 

After  the  Marshall  decision  had  been 
digested  and  the  issue  had  become  such  a 
burning  one.  there  was  introduced  into  the 
Congress  a  Bill  to  autliorize  the  payment  of 
the  claims  of  those  who  had  purchased  the 
lands  in  the  Yaaoo  area.  The  Bill  passed  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  large  m.ajorlty,  but 
it  barely  got  through  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
54-76.  Thus,  had  5  more  votes  been  cast 
against  it  than  was  the  actual  case,  It  would 
have  failed  of  passage.  To  handle  the  matter 
of  adjusting  the  claims,  another  conmiltteo 
was  appointed  by  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
James  Miullson.  I  read  with  much  interest 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  sums  were 
paid  In  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  The  list 
is  an  impressive  and  long  one  and  includes 
the  Boston  Banks,  estates  In  Connecticut, 
the  New  England  Mississippi  Land  Company, 
and  many  others. 

In  the  year  1814,  some  19  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  original  Act.  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  completed  the  payment  to  ttie 
clalmtuts  m  the  total  sum  of  »4,282.151.12i4, 
bringing  to  a  close  the  vinbellevable  disgrace 
to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  read  the  reports  of  the  Interviews  which 
a  Congressional  Committee  bad  with  wit- 
nesses in  Georgia  by  which  the  Committee 
sought  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  any  improper  acts,  such  as  bribery, 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  Yazoo 
Fraud  Act,  The  sworn  testimony  dealt  with 
admitted  and  Inferred  bribes,  Including 
agreements  to  be  absent  from  the  legislative 
halls  when  votes  were  taken.  The  payments 
were  made  in  barrels  of  rice,  slaves,  money, 
and  other  valuable  Items  of  consideration, 
including  a  total  of  750,000  acres  of  land  to 
one  key  man.  The  actual  names  of  those  In- 
volved were  In  the  report  and  reprint  of  the 
original  United  StaU-^  documents  i.s  filed 
with  CoTiKress. 

Wheji  the  Inuidaieat  Act  was  passed 
George  Washington  was  President  of  the 
United  .States.  When  the  settlement  Act  wa.s 
passed  the  nation  had  seen  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison  serve  in 
the  United  States  presidency.  The  number  of 
counties  in  Georgia  had  grown  from  20  to 
39  wltlv  the  addition  of  Bulloch.  Jackson. 
JefTerson.  Lincoln,  Clarke,  Tatnall.  Baldwin, 
Wayne,  Wilkinson,  Jones,  Laurens.  Morgan. 
Putnam.  Jasper,  Telfair,  Pulaski.  Twiggs. 
Madison  and  Enianuel  Counties. 

None  ol  the  territory  in  this  8t;ite  htid  been 
developed  beyond  the  areas  now  known  as 
Southeast  Georgia.  Fulton  County  was  not 
to  conip  in'o  existence  until  some  3!i  years 
later. 

Readiui;  o£  the  Yazoo  Fraud  one  Is  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  possibly  not  all 
of  the  so-called  'good  old  days"  were  days  In 
whicli  ilie  people  were  Mt-oes^arily  "good  old  ' 
people. 

This  disgrace  to  o'lr  Slate  occurred  so 
shortl  •  aftt-r  the  formation  of  the  nf  w  United 
States  Cjovemment  tiiat  the  dectsions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  episode  at  least  contributed  to 
the  setiiiiK  of  a  constitutional  course  whicli 
served  as  a  basis  for  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion.-, for  many  years.  1  he  right*;  of  the  States, 
their  Legislatures,  and  the  relationships  be- 
tween lhe.se  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
meni  an.d  llie  Congress  were  in  their  forma- 
tive stages.  At  least  siune  Kood  possibly  cun 
be  Said  to  have  come  in  that  these  issues 
were  formulated  under  Jibn  Marwhall's  Chief 
.Justiceship. 

It  .seems,  however,  ♦hat  each  generation 
must  go  through  some  si>rt  of  national  scan- 
dal, Tli.it  the  leiisons  of  hlhtory  are  hard  to 
learn  and  that  each  successive  generation 
mast  learn  from  experience  Is  borne  out  by 
the  repetitive  regularity  of  these  incidents. 
All  of  us  here  recall  the  unfortunate  Teap^jt 


Dome  scandal  early  In  this  century.  There 
have  been  others  and,  of  course,  the  latest 
Watergate  scandal  will  long  hang  over  the 
nation  as  one  of  Its  darker  moments.  The 
public  becomes  disillusioned  and  disheart- 
ened. Confidence  Is  lost  In  government.  Cyni- 
cism tak^  over  and  It  takes  long  and  tedious 
rebuilding  to  place  basic  virtues  back  In  the 
minds  and  practices  of  the  people. 

There  are  a  lot  of  unexpected  pleasures 
derived  from  the  reading  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  a  paper  such  as  this.  One  of 
them  was  to  learn  of  the  personality  of 
General  James  Jackson,  who  resigned  and 
came  home  from  the  Senate  to  lead  the 
fight  for  rectification  of  the  Yazoo  Fraud.  He 
was  an  uncommonly  Interesting  individual. 
By  the  age  of  thirty  years  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  In  the  field  as  a  soldier  and 
at  the  Bar  as  a  lawyer.  In  those  days  the 
Governor  of  the  State  was  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
This  man,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  was.  In  1788,  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia.  Of  course,  his  many  friend.^ 
were  delighted,  and  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  take  over  the  o£Bce  and  carry  out  bis 
duties  with  distinction.  But,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  bis  friends,  he  declined  to  accept 
the  office,  stating  that  he  felt  that  neither 
lUs  age,  which  was  then  30,  nor  bis  experienc  - 
entitled  him  to  it.  He  stated  with  candor  and 
directness  that  such  an  office  was  too  much 
for  bis  shoulders  to  bear  and  that  he  felt 
that  no  honest  patriot  would  assume  thf 
duties  of  an  office  which  he  did  not  posse.^s 
the  talent  to  discbarge  effectively.  Yet.  ten 
years  later,  after  his  Senate  experience,  after 
his  Yazoo  Act  rescinding  experience  and 
other  events,  the  office  was  again  thrust  upon 
him,  and  he  apparently  felt  that  the  inter- 
vening years  had  equipped  him  sufBcientt) 
to  undertake  It,  which  he  did  on  January  12. 
1798. 

Another  Interesting  discovery  was  the  cali- 
ber of  the  men  who  were  serving  on  the 
front  lines  politically  In  those  days  and  who 
bad  a  direct  band  In  the  Yazoo  matter.  When 
negotiations  were  being  conducted  betwee-i 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Georgi-s, 
leading  up  to  the  decisions  on  the  part  oi 
Georgia  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  dis- 
puted Yazoo  land,  the  representatives  ap- 
pointed to  handle  the  negotiations  for  the 
United  States  were:  James  Madison,  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Levi  Lincoln.  Those  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Georgia  were:  James  Jack- 
son, John  Milledge  and  Abraham  Baldwin. 

Certainly  there  have  been  few,  il  any. 
events  in  the  history  of  our  nation  which 
commended  more  wide-spread  attention  and 
which  were  more  involved  with  major  Issues, 
not  only  of  morals,  but  also  of  law  and 
equity,  than  the  Yazoo  Fraud.  The  decisions 
whicli  had  to  be  made  demanded  the  highest 
and  best  of  the  Judge  and  of  the  statesmen 
The  rights  of  Individual  States,  their  honor 
and  Integrity,  the  limits  of  power  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  new  people  and  States  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  rights  of  private  com- 
panies and  mdividuals  in  contracts  Into 
which  they  entered  with  a  State,  land  titles 
which  might  affect  property  from  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Louisiana  Territory,  all  these  and 
many  more  were  Involved,  That  they  could  be 
answered,  and  answered  definitely  and  effec- 
tively, w  good,  but  that  the  cause  celebre 
whlcn  made  these  decisions  necessary  grew 
out  of  the  infiiiny  of  so  many  of  our  own 
Georgia  people  makes  us  know  that  it  could 
and  did  happen  here,  but  with  equal  con- 
viction makes  us  fervently  hope  that  it  never 

will  a4;;iUi, 


LEGAL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  newly 
formed  Legal  Services  Corporation  Is 
veiy  fortunate  to  have  as  its  president, 


Thomas  Ehrlich,  Xormerly  dean  of  the 
Stanford  Law  BchooL  Dean  Ehrlich  has 
been  Involved  in  a  wide  range  of  legal  aid 

projects,  and  has  written  extensively 
about  providing  legal  care  to  the  poor 
arid  to  other  groups.  An  article  by  Dean 
Ehrlich  recently  af^ieared  in  the  Sun- 
day New  York  Times  Magazine  section. 
It  identifies  some  of  the  problems  with 
ilie  modern  practice  of  law.  The  article, 
titled  "Legal  Pollution."  calls  attention 
to  the  problem  and  how  it  rdates  espe- 
cially to  the  poor,  who  have  scant  access 
and  contact  with  the  l^al  system. 

Dean  Ehrlich's  commitment  to  legal 
representation  for  all  is  reassuring,  and 
this  engaging  article  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  legislators,  lawyers,  and  those  con- 
cerned with  the  continuing  problems  of 
providing  legal  services  to  those  in  need 
of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RacoBDw 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp 

as  follows : 

Lecal  PoLLtrriON' 

(By  Thomas  Ehrlich) 
More  and  more,  legal  pollution  is  clogging 
the  everyday  affairs  of  aU  of  us.  Thickening 
layers  of  legalism  seem  to  surround  our  lives. 
We  have  far  too  many  laws;  we  rely  too  beav- 
Uy  on  law  as  an  instrument  of  social  change; 
we  depend  too  much  on  courts,  legislatures 
and  administrative  agencies  to  resolve  our 
woes.  The  entire  system  Is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming "Bleak  House"  writ  large  tinless  cor- 
rective actions  are  taken. 

The  statistics  are  staggering.  From  1860  to 
1974,  the  country's  population  increased  by 
about  17  percent,  but  the  number  of  Federal 
court  cases  rose  by  about  00  percent,  from 
eo.OOO  to  143,000,  and  the  number  in  state 
courts  was  many  times  higher.  More  than 
20,000  bills  were  inti-oduced  during  the  last 
Congress.  In  the  California  Lftgialature  alone, 
7,000  bills  were  proposed  last  year.  More  tban 
200    major   Federal    agencies,    bureatis   and 
commissions  have  been  created  In  the  l^t 
15  years:  only  a  handful  have  been  aboUsbed. 
Courts  have  been  steadily  spreading  tbelr 
mandates  in  areas  previously  viewed  as  pri- 
vate preserves.  Judges  are  called  on  to  grap- 
ple with  problems  far  beyond  tbelr  ablUUes, 
let    alone    their    e.xpertise.    A   Pennsylvania 
Judge   is    asked    to   enjoin    tbe   Mennonlte 
Church  from  ostracizing  an  excommunlcant. 
A  New  Jersey  couit  rules  on  whether  a  young 
woman  in  a  deep  coma  should  be  kept  "alive" 
by  machines.  "All  over  the  country,"  Sports 
Illustrated  reports,  "little  girls  have  risen  up 
to  sue  for  the  right  to  play  In  the  Little 
League."  And  courts  have  agreed  wltb  tbem. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  sex  discrimination 
is  wrong  in  Little  League  baseball,  as  In  so 
many  other  areas.  As  a  matter  of  sound  aUo- 
cation  of   judicial   resources,  however,   our 
courts  should  stay  out  of  such  matters.  The 
judicial  system  is  a  fragile  network.  If  courts 
are   called   upon  to  pass  on  every   Issue  of 
social  policy,  they  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
umi,iers   for   which    they   are  uniquely   de- 
sigiit'd.  The  ultimate  caiicature  of  the  pro'o- 
lem  IS  I  he  notion  of  a  Federal  Judge  ruling 
New    York    in    bankruptcy.    President    Ford 
seems  lo  have  had  just  that  in  mind  at  one 
poini.  Which  judgt»  would  do  the  honors  Is 
le.-s    clear.    But    the    President    apparently 
viewed   such    absiolute   control   by   a   single 
nidicial  ruler  as  a  plausible  prospect. 

Legislatures  can  be  an  even  more  serious 
source  of  legal  pollution  than  the  courts. 
Last  year,  for  example,  schools  and  colleges 
were  bit  by  xww  legislation,  sponsored  by 
Senator  James  Buckley  of  New  Yox*.  requir- 
Jug.tlieni  id  keep  re;'ord.--:  of  every  Individua! 


who  looks  St  every  file  concerning  every 
■ttKlent.  and  to  Include  the  reasons  why  tbe 
Individual  wanted  to  see  tbe  file.  Portber- 
mbre.  tbe  consent  of  the  student  Is  needed 
for  a  wide  variety  of  rontlne  tasks  Involving 
bts  file,  and  students  have  access  to  a  good 
deal  of  material  as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  motives  behind  this  legislation  were 
Impeccable.  But  sloppy  thinking  and  careless 
drafting  produced  a  mess.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Buckley  amendment,  every  educational  In- 
stitution mtist  spend  many  hours  of  lawyer- 
ing time  figuring  out  what  the  statute 
means,  bow  to  apply  it  to  particular  cases, 
and  bow  to  set  up  new  procedures  to  re- 
main in  compliance.  The  cost  to  the  public 
and  private  schools  is  overwhelming,  at  a 
time  when  those  Institutions  are  under  ex- 
treme financial  pressures. 

Not  long  ago,  to  cite  another  example,  a 
major  university  was  told  that  funds  from 
a  substantial  Federal  grant  would  be  baited 
unless  and  until  tbe  university  certified.  In 
triplicate,  that  no  §ucb  funds  were  being 
used  for  coffee  breaks.  After  a  number  of 
transcontinental  telephone  calls,  the  forms 
were  duly  prepared  and  submitted.  But  tbe 
costs  in  time,  energy  and  effort  were  con- 
siderable. 

Passing  laws  and  regulations  cannot  solve 
most  of  society's  nroblems.  True.  In  recent 
decades,  lawmaking  efforts,  particularly  by 
legislatures,  have  done  much  to  anchor  the 
basic  rights  of  groups  previously  short- 
changed In  our  society.  Those  efforts  are 
needed — ^but  only  If  legal  machinery  is  avail- 
able to  Implement  tbem.  Tbe  new  Speedy- 
Trlal  Act  is  an  example:  It  not  only  requires 
tbe  courts  to  expedite  criminal  cases  but 
provides  a  bullt-m  planning  process  to  as- 
sure a  sufficient  niunber  of  judges.  The  re- 
sult of  too  many  other  statutes,  however.  Is 
that  the  frustrations  of  unfulfilled  expec- 
tations outweigh  the  potential  benefits. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  legal  pollution?  Law- 
yers are  a  tempting  target.  They  dominate 
every  branch  of  government  at  aU  levels. 
Virtually  every  revolutionary  regime  has  re- 
sponded to  the  legal  pollution  of  the  old 
order  by  prohlbitmg  lawyers.  In  tbe  early 
days  of  om:  country,  lawj^rs  were  outlawed 
by  several  states.  In  many  others,  they  were 
simply  made  to  feel  unwelcome.  In  colonial 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  said,  "They  have  no 
lawyers  ...  'tis  a  happy  country."  But  every 
postrevolutlonary  society  has  found — ^at  least 
after  the  first  generation — that  "outlawing 
lawyers"  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  how- 
ever tempting  the  thought  has  been  to 
Utopian  theorists  since  St.  Thomas  More. 
Whatever  the  label,  lawyers  are  needed — if 
only  to  write  the  laws  that  keep  out  oUier 
lawyers. 

Most  nations  however,  get  along  with  far 
fewer  lawyers  than  we  have.  China  is  tbe 
extreme  case — only  a  few  thousand  lawyers 
serve  800  million  people.  In  major  part,  tbe 
relatively  large  number  of  lawyers  in  this 
country  is  attributable  to  a  much  more  ex- 
pansive I'ole  for  attorneys  lu  our  society  than 
exists  elsewhere.  (In  England,  for  example, 
business  deals  are  generally  made  by  busi- 
nessmen: lawyers  are  Involved  only  to  record 
the  terms  of  the  deal.)  The  70's  will  see  a 
doubling  of  the  number  of  lawyers  In  this 
country,  with  nowhere  near  a  comparable 
Increase  In  our  population. 

Yet  the  basic  cause  of  legal  poliufioiJ  is 
not  too  many  lawyers  but  too  :ni'.ch  law. 
Much  of  the  problem  is  rooted  in  the  putalic 
expectations  that  adjudication  Is  the  arswer 
to  every  dispute  and  that  a  st.i1ute  or  T-gula- 
tlon  Is  the  solution  to  every  iinnKt  need 
Legal  pollution  is  ip.rgely  a  result  of  p.illtlcal 
processes  that  put  p.  premium  on  rhetoric 
and  of  legislature^  and  atiencies  iliat  pasi 
laws  and  rules  wltliout  adequate  rei,-ard  for 
problems  of  implementation. 

Wben  .  tbe  executive  and  legislative 
)/ranclie.s  are  dominaTed.hy  difiwc-jit  poiiUi  a! 


parties,  tbe  problems  of  l^ial  poUuttrai  may 
be  particularly  aente.  T<Bgt»l»tnreB  wUl  often 
then  insist  on  cnmberBome  uid  detailed  pro- 
visions, fearing  tbat  tbelr  alms  will  other- 
wise be  undermined  by  unsympathetic  offi- 
cials. Too  often,  government  administrators 
do  adopt  a  posture  characterized  by  this 
testimony  of  a  former  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission:  "All  of 
our  decisions  are  In  the  public  Interest.  It 
says  so  in  oiu*  legal  forms."  That  summarizes 
much  of  the  problem — the  view  of  many  pub- 
lic officials  that  tbelr  proi>osed  lawmaking  Is 
alirays  In  the  public  interest  Just  because 
It  is  their  Job  to  act  In  the  public  Interest. 

It  Is  easier  to  identify  the  symptoms  of 
legal  pollution  than  to  suggest  cures.  None- 
theless. I  do  think  that  several  approaches 
are  worth  pursuit.  The  most  straightforward 
technique  is  to  simplify  the  legal  system.  A 
short  set  of  clear  and  complete  rules  is  tbe 
goal.  But  that  has  yet  to  be  attained,  though 
the  effort  has  been  meide  ever  since  secular 
leaders  first  tried  to  turn  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  Into  law.  Our 
Federal  Constitution  is  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  general  principle  that  seems  to 
preclude  simple  declarative  sentences  In 
legislation. 

As  one  of  our  greatest  Judges,  Learned 
Hand,  once  wrote,  "Words  of  such  an  act  as 
the  Income  Tax.  for  example,  merely  dance 
before  my  eyes  In  a  meaningless  procession: 
cross-reference  to  cross-reference,  exception 
upon  exception — couched  In  abstract  terms 
that  offer  no  handle  to  seize  bold  of — ^leave 
in  my  mind  only  a  confused  sense  of  some 
vltaUy  Important,  but  successfully  concealed 
ptirport,  which  Is  my  duty  to  extract,  but 
which  is  within  my  power.  If  at  all,  only  after 
the  most  Inordinate  expenditure  of  time." 

In  some  areas  of  the  law,  simplification 
may  mean  new  requirements  of  uniformity; 
paradoxically,  more  law  may  lead  to  lees 
pollution.  Seventy  years  ago.  In  New  York, 
every  insurance  company  was  free  to  write 
completely  different  policies,  and  every  pro- 
^>ectlve  purchaser  was  at  tbe  mercy  of  pages 
of  fine  print.  Then  came  a  major  scandal,  a 
reform  movement,  and  legislative  require- 
ments of  uniformity  and  simplicity  in  insur- 
ance policies. 

Federal  and  state  laws  now  Umlt  the  range 
of  warranty  provisions  on  £^ny  products. 
More  intervention  Is  needed,  particularly  on 
the  state  level,  to  Insure  not  only  uniform 
warranties  but  also  easy  access  to  those 
responsible  for  correcting  a  defect  or  replac- 
ing a  defective  product.  More  generally,  tbe 
legal  system  cannot  handle  most  routine 
legal  Issues  one  by  one.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  deal  with  them  In  combination — to  pre- 
vent Individual  grievances  from  arising. 

A  half-century  ago,  the  public  health 
movement  slmrted  as  an  effort  to  prevent 
diseases  as  opposed  to  curing  tbem.  We  need 
a  counterpart  move  on  what  1  have  come  to 
call  public  Justice — some  mean^  of  handling 
the  relatively  routine  legal  concerns  of  large 
numbers  of  persons.  Average  citizens  who 
have  faulty  refrigerators,  or  want  simple 
wills,  or  have  problems  with  their  leases,  or 
other  similar  needs  for  legal  care — their 
problems  must  be  handled  on  a  wholesale, 
not  a  reran,  basis  If  legal  pollution  is  to  be 
reduced. 

In  other  areas,  procedural  reforms  such 
as  no-fault  insurance  offer  ways  to  "delaw- 
yer"  pariicular  problems.  In  New  Zealand, 
virtually  all  lawsuits  for  personal  injmie.s 
(not  just  auto  accidents)  have  been  abol- 
ishcd;  these  Injuries  are  now  handled 
throujih  c  nationwide  lustirance  system.  Li 
this  cou;itiy.  accident  law  accounts  for  abo»u 
20  percent  of  all  lawyering  fees,  and  this 
share  is  often  subject  to  particular  abuse. 

Perhi^>s  the  most  Important  single  step  in 

rt-ducing  legal  pollution  Is  to  remove  irom 

.  the  Judicial  arena  many  matters  tbat  can 

better  be  resolveti  outside  the  ooortroom.  Vn- 
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poutested  divorces  and  probates  are  prime 
examples.  In  the  area  of  conte«t«d  matters, 
if  the  amount  Involved  Is  small,  arbitrators, 
mediators  and  conciliators  can  often  offer 
more  .sensible  approaches  than  Judges. 

We  need  to  develop  procedures  to  fit  the 
cr.me.  to  fit  the  tort,  to  fit  the  particular 
problem,  rather  than  using  courts  as  all-pur- 
pose problem  solvers.  Disparate  approaches 
aie  needed  because  public  needs  for  legal  care 
.ire  disparate.  Adversary  proceedings  in  a 
tour:roora  ai'e  not  essential  to  resolve  every 
dispute.  To  the  contrary,  If  the  amount  of 
money  involved  is  relatively  small,  proce- 
dural fairness  requires  much  simpler  ap- 
proaclies.  Otherwise,  dispute  .set Cement  con- 
sumes the  amount  in  dispute. 

Currently,  our  Federal  courts  ure  suited  to 
liandle  only  the  most  complex  type  of  law- 
.iiilt — an  antitrust  case  Us  a  prime  example. 
It  is  totally  uneconomic  to  brlj.g  a  simple 
iwvo-party  suit  Involving  a  modest  amount. 
Each  side  can  swamp  the  other  with  motions, 
depositions  and  mountains  of  otlier  papers. 
According  to  some  reports,  tlie  current  anti- 
trust suits  against  I.B.M.  will  cost  I.B.M. 
$25  million  this  year  In  legal  fees.  That  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  all 
Federal  funds  spentf^on  legal  a(d  for  the  poor 
last  year.  Anyone  who  responds  that,  after  all, 
I.B.JVl.  is  paying  its  own  legal  fees  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation  haa  little  uuder.standing  of 
how  quickly  those  fees  are  pa.-i.*ed  on  to  the 
general  public. 

Federal  Judge  Sliiiley  Hufstedler  of  Cali- 
fornia has  proposed  "economy  courts"  with 
the  simplest  of  procedures.  Lawyers  would  be 
permitted  In  these  tribunals  (uiili!:e  many 
dmall-claims  courts)  but  primary  emphasis 
\v'0uld  be  on  oral  presentation<j,  and  paper 
filings  would  be  kept  to  a  minimiun. 

Another  approach  calLs  for  a  'legal-impact 
statement"  as  a  prerequisite  to  anv  propo.sed 
new  legislation  or  administrative  regulation 
The  statement  would  examine  the  legal  costs 
involved  In  Implementing  the  proposal.  The 
purpose  would  not  be  to  discourage  desirable 
change  but  to  insure  that  the  full  costs  of 
the  proposal  In  terms  of  poteiuiul  legal  pol- 
lution are  considered. 

Some  of  the  problem^  stem  from  the  fail- 
ure of  legislators  to  state  their  ptjrpose.s 
clearly.  The  Mann  Act  declares  that  It  is  a 
felony  to  "tra:i8port  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported ...  In  liiitrstute  or  tureign  com- 
merce .  .  .  any  woimin  or  girl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution  or  deba'iihery.  or  for 
uny  other  immoral  puriMsc.  .  .  ."  (Italics 
added.)  The  act  has  been  the  .subject  of 
.source.s  of  appellate-court  opinions,  all  try- 
ing to  give  meaning  to  tlie.se  vague  terms 
Do  they,  for  example,  cover  the  operators  of 
A  Nebraska  whorehouse  who  took  two  of 
their  prostitutes  on  a  vacation  to  Utah?  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  a  5  to  4  margin,  reversed 
two  lower  courts  and  allowed  the  defendaiitri 
to  go  free.  Statute.s,  being  aimed  at  future 
contingencies.  Inevitably  raise  questions  of 
interpretation.  But  some  legislators  seem  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  increase  legal  pollu- 
tion. Whatever  one  thinks  of  tlieir  staUitory 
alms,  their  expression  of  those  iums  is  s'l 
obscure  that  litigation  is  assured.  * 

Many  have  propo-sed  deregulauon  tit  iiidus- 
trles  a.s  a  step  to  reduce  legal  pc.Uution.  De- 
regulation has  become  a  rallying  cry  for 
Governor  Brown  lu  Califorma  as  well  a.s 
President  Ford  In  Wa.shington. 

It  Ls.  of  course,  trxie  that  .some  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  tliat  v  ere  estab- 
ilsiied  to  control  particvilnr  industries  have 
now  become  dominated  by  these  Industries. 
Yet  a"  the  choice  were  between  e>ci.-.ting  legal 
pollution  and  a  return  to  t)-.e  inadequate 
legal  protection  afforded  most  citU:en8  in  the 
20s.  our  current  condition  is  tiir  preferable 
That,  however,  need  not  be  tlie  choice.  If 
regulation  Is  removed,  as  it  well  should  be  In 
uKuiy  cases,  alternatives  to  protect  the  public 
f;re  . needed.  In  some  caies,  compe'ltlou  a1on« 


may  be  adequate.  But  In  most  areas,  broader 
consumer  protection,  at  least  against  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  is  r«qulred.  And  In 
some  fields,  the  scope  of  necessary  protection 
should  be  more  expansive.  This  may  even 
mean  more  bureaucracies,  along  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  new  Federal  agency  for  con- 
sumer advocacy. 

Law  training  for  nonlawyers  would  do 
much  to  reduce  legal  pollution  by  reduc- 
ing the  aura  of  mysticism  that  surrounds 
.so  much  of  the  law.  Law  should  be  part  of 
schooling  for  everybody.  Tet  legal  training 
generally  stops  at  the  level  of  fifth-grade 
civics  for  all  but  the  few  who  ijecome  attor- 
neys. For  a  nation  that  relies  on  Us  citizenry 
to  elect  Its  lawmakers,  that  approach  makes 
no  seiLse. 

Many  in  the  legal  professinn  Iimvp  led 
particular  battles  agam«t  legal  pollution. 
And  many  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  no 
one  should  expect  a  group  whose  economic 
livelihood  Is  deptendeiit  tipon  complexity  in 
the  law  to  press  hard  for  change.  A  different 
line  of  attack  that  lav.-yers  can  and  should 
adopt,  however,  is  to  le.ssen  the  costs  and 
psychic  wear  and  tear  of  legal  pollution.  As 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Citizen  Repre- 
sentation has  shown  in  a  number  of  hear- 
ings, structural  arrangements  have  been 
developed  In  recent  years  to  share  the  risks 
of  high  legal  costs  and  to  lower  the  costs 
of  legal  service.",  particularly  for  the  middle 
class.  Group  plans,  prepaid  legal  insurance, 
legal  clinics  and  the  use  of  paraprofesslonal.« 
are  examples.  Unfortunately,  the  organized 
bar  has  often  opposed,  at  least  Initially, 
these    and    other    institutional    Innovations 

Some  people  .seem  to  think  that  the  Im- 
pact of  If'KHl  pollution  Increases  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  wealth — the  richer  you  are,  the 
trreater  the  burden  of  lepal  pollution. 
The  reverse  Is  actually  true.  Poor 
people  are  most  oppressed  by  the  growing 
weight  of  legal  pollution  becau.se  they  have 
no  effective  access  to  the  legal  system.  Par- 
tlcvUarly  in  the  areas  of  consumer  law,  fam- 
ily law.  housing  law  and  public-assistance 
law,  many  poor  people  are  in  desperate  need 
of  legal  ciiun-sel  and  are  denied  tliat  counsel 
because  f>f  lack  of  funds 

Inability  to  use  the  lei;al  system  for  en- 
forcing a  warranty  io  insure  repair  of  a 
faulty  stove  is  a  nuisance  to  most  peopje. 
but  someliow  or  other  they  can  pay  for  the 
repair  themselves.  To  thofe  In  a  ptx)r  family, 
a  fault  v  stove  can  be  a  major  crlsl.s — they 
cannot  get  it  fixed  if  the  company  that  .sold 
it  will  not  pay.  An  automobile  that  Is  a 
lemon  means  unemplovment  If  It  Is  the  only 
way  to  (^et  to  work.  Tliese  are  matters  that 
often  have  no  chance  of  udjiulicatloii,  even  In 
small-ciiilins  court. 

Acce.ss  ti>  Justice  mvi.^t  be  a  part  of  cUi/eii- 
ship  — Riid  our  country  hu-i  come  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  this  obllf;atlon  Tl>e  new 
Le^rt!  .Scrvlce.s  Corponitloii  has  Just  taken 
over  responsibility  for  Federal  support  of 
civil  let-al  .services  to  the  poor  throughout 
the  country.  But  the  corporation  currentlv 
siippciit-;  legal-ald  offices  that  .serve  only  a 
.small  fraction  cf  thofre  eligible;  It'-  funding 
must  be  Increased. 

Will  iiifreased  legnl  sewlcps  for  tlie  poor 
ineHii  more  legal  poll'ilicin  —  more  court  cases 
aiid  more  iire.-.sures  on  ,ui  already  burdened 
legal  .system?  Access  to  Justice  by  the  poor 
could  mean  Just  that  unless  we  also  restruc- 
ture the  machinery  of  our  legal  system  to 
hai'dle  eflectlvely  U4rf;e  numbers  ol  per.sons 
and  their  routine  legul  pvt/blenis  colici  tlveU . 
This  means  a  systemic  approach  to  common 
legal  concerns;  aggregating  those  concerns 
and  estubli.s'iing  wa.\o  to  tU-al  v%itli  the  aggre- 
gates. 

Faced  with  so  much  legnl  pollullon.  the 
temptation  of  many  is  to  favor  disenfran- 
chising from  the  legal  system  those  without 
mu.scle  to  push — the  poor,  nilnoritles  and 
consuniers.  Tlio  tempfiUK'n  must  lie  resisted 


If  we  really  believe,  with  Ijeamsd  Hand,  th»t 
"to  keep  our  democracy,  there  must  be  one 
commandment;  Thoxt  shalt  not  ration  Jus- 
tice." 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  LOWERING  GAS- 
OLINE AND  FUEL  OIL  PRICES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  I  testified  before  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration's  hearlng.s 
on  proposals  to  end  controls  on  petro- 
leum product.s.  These  hearings  were  re- 
quired by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act. 

In  my  testimony,  I  made  a  proposal 
that  will  lower  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
prices  scross  the  country  by  increasing 
competition  among  refiners  of  these 
products.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  be 
aware  of  that  proposal,  and  I  ask  unani- 
moiui  consent  to  have  my  statement  to 
the  FEA  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .<.tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoKn.  as  follows: 

A    I'RopuSAf,  FOR   Lowering    Pkuih   or 
Oasoline  and  Fuel  Oil 

Sr.MiMt.NT  BY  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J. 

MClNTYRE 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  address  an  Issue  ol  such  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  cot\stimers— your  controls  on  oil 
products. 

Most  of  the  public  debate  about  oil  ha-s 
centered  around  the  price  and  supply  of 
crude  oil. 

The  oil  Indu.stry.  on  one  side,  argues  that 
higher  prices  are  needed  to  stlmvilate  more 
domestic  production,  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  to  decrease  our  dependence  on  ex- 
pensive oU  from  Insecure  sources. 

Tlie  critics  of  the  Industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
achieve  energy  independence,  nor  be  assxired 
of  reasonable  prices,  while  a  few  huge  inter- 
national companies— and  I  emphasize  that 
they  are  International  companies,  rather 
than  American  companies,  although  most  ol 
them  have  headquarters  in  the  U.S.' — retain 
control  over  the  distribution  and  refining  of 
most  of  the  world's  oll.- 

The  Administration  has  basically  sided 
with  the  oil  Industry  on  these  questions, 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  side  with  the  critics. 

But  toduy  we  are  putting  aside  the  debate 
over  crude  oil  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  oil  products  should  remain  under 
Federal  price  and  allocation  controls.  This 
Is  not  aa  issue  of  oil  supply,  nor  of  conserva- 
tion— but  it  does  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  price  that  the  public  pays  for  oil  and 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  Indus- 
try. In  addition  to  considering  whether  to 
end  petroleum  marketing  controls,  you  are 
looking  Into  the  question  of  whether  some 
oil  companies  are  selling  gasoline  to  their 
captive  or  company-owned  stations  at  lower 
prices  than  to  other  customero. 

Also,  it  is  your  duty  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  protect  the 
independent  sectors  of  the  petroleiun  mar- 
ket. 

These  Issues  of  sales  to  captive  outlets, 
and  of  how  tK>  protect  Independent  oil  mar- 
keters, are  exceedingly  complex,  Involving 
questions  of  cost  allocation  and  Internal 
pricing.  If  you  take  these  responsibilities 
seriously,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Job 
ahead  of  you  Is  far  bigger  than  you  may 
have  first  believed. 

And  I  think  you  must  address  this  ques- 
t.i.in  before  ending  your  controls  on  petro- 
leum pricing,  no  matter  how  loudly  the  oil 
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Industry  howls  about  the  burden  of  govem- 
ment  regulations. 

This  is  becatise,  even  without  your  con- 
trols, there  wonld  not  be  a  tree  whoiewie 
market  for  petroleiun  products.  There  was 
no  free  wholesale  iuarket  beftire  FEA  con- 
trols, and  there  will  not  be  one  after  controls 
end — unless  the  government  acts  to  create 
one.' 

Government  controls  over  siqipUes  and 
prices  are  not  needed  In  a  free  market  when 
there  Is  enough  product  to  go  around.  In 
such  times,  controls  Inhibit  competition  and 
thus  raise  the  costs  of  prodiicts.  They  rai' 
courage  big  and  small  businessses  to 
back  on  services  to  customers. 

In  short,  government  controls  are  harmful 
to  the  public  interest  when  a  free  market 
exists. 

I  have  asked  ttie  various  independent  mar- 
keting groups  for  their  opinions  about  con- 
trols. After  hearing  their  vlewB,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  controls  on  petroleum  should  be 
phased  back  to  a  standby  basis. 

But  I  have  a  far  laaie  in^Kitrtant  point  to 
make  here  today.  The  point  Is  this:  that  a 
transition  out  of  government  controls  should 
be  a  transition  Into  a  free  market — ^not  a 
transition  that  would  strengthen  the  major 
oil  companies'  power  to  control  oil  product 
markets. 

Gentlemen,  if  FEA  simply  lets  go  of  Its 
controls  at  this  point  In  history,  and  does  so 
without  taking  steps  to  create  a  ftee  market. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  tbat  tlie  m«Jor 
oil  companies  will  take  over  all  phases  ai 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  marketing  within  a  few 
years. 

The  retailing  of  petroleum  products,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  wholesaling,  are  the  only 
levels  of  the  petroleum  indust^r  In  which  in- 
dividual small  businesses  can  still  compete 
with  the  major  oil  companies.* 

But  the  ability  of  these  small  businesses 
to  survive  Is  threatened  by  the  prospect  oC 
simple  decontrol.  The  maj(»:  oil  companies 
are  trying  to  take  over  gasoline  retailing,  and 
some  companies  have  shown  similar  plana 
for  the  retaiUng  of  fuel  oU.  If  they  succeed, 
I  believe  that  all  efforts  to  lower  prices  by 
divestiture  upstream  will  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure— and  the  monopoly  will  extend  right 
down  to  the  product  pump. 

If  you  do  not  create  a  free  market  at  the 
same  time  you  lift  controls,  the  major  oil 
companies  will  take  up  where  you  leave  off. 
They  will  regulate  the  marketplace — ^not  to 
benefit  the  public,  as  you  have  tried  to  do, 
but  to  boost  their  own  profits. 

I  have  c<Hne  to  this  concIusKm  after  weigh- 
ing a  great  deal  of  evidence.  As  far  bade  ■• 
1966,  the  Federal  Trade  Oranmlssion.  heard 
testimony  regarding  coercive  tactics  that  the 
majors  have  lilstorically  used  on  their  serv- 
ice station  dealers.*  My  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Hart  of  Michigan,  held  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  In  1970, 
again  gathering  evidence  on  Ibese  coercive 
tactics.*  Several  Congressional  committees  In 
both  houses  have  heard  this  same  evidence 
over  and  over  again.''  We  will  produce  evi- 
dence of  this  widespread  pattern  of  coercion 
If  you  wish.  But  it  is  on  the  public  record, 
and  you  can  easily  obtain  it  yourselves. 

Your  allocation  contnds  changed  things. 
Service  station  dealers  found  that,  guaran- 
teed supply  through  Federal  controls,  they 
were  no  longer  slaves  to  the  whims  of  their 
district  managers  and  the  oil  company  TBA 
salesmen  with  quotas  to  fill.  And  that  new 
freedom  to  operate  their  own  businesses  re- 
sulted In  a  new  ploy  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  latest  trend  In 
gasoime  retailing — the  trend  toward  the  "di- 
rect outlet."  A'  "direct  outlet"  is  a  gaacHlne 
station  <^erated  by  a  major  oil  company  or 
a  jobber  that  in  most  cases  does  not  offer 
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basic  road  services  or  repairs — In  short,  a 
station  tliat  sells  only  gasoline. 

I  am  not  here  to  oppose  efficient,  hlg^- 
volume  gasoline  stations.  But  I  do  fear  what 
will  happen  to  the  public  pocketbook — and 
to  the  essential  services  that  are  now  widely 
available— If  the  major  oil  companies  become 
the  sole  operators  of  gasoline  stations  in  most 
areas  in  the  future. 

Some  major  oil  companies  talk  out  of  both 
sides  of  their  collective  mouths  on  this  sub- 
ject. On  one  hand,  they  concede  that  they 
are  converting  s<»ne  statiozu  to  direct  con- 

1— claiming  tbat  this  system  Is  more  ef- 

ent  and  will  bring  lower  prices  to  the 
public* 

On  the  other  hand,  some  deny  that  this 
trend  exists  at  all.  I  quote  a  statement  made 
by  Bxxon  Just  last  week : 

"The  assertion  that  major  oil  companies 
are  Increasing  the  number  of  company  op- 
erated service  stations  has  no  basis  in  fact."  * 

As  you  know,  Exxon  Is  the  world's  largest 
corporation,  with  a  liigh-powered  and  well 
financed  research  department.  Yet  despite 
this  extensive  research  c^>acity  Exxon  over- 
locAed — or  chose  to  ignore— the  following 
evidence  that  directly  contradicts  its  denial 
of  a  "direct  outlet"  trend: 

Marathon  OU  decided  last  year  to  termi- 
nate about  400  service  station  dealers  and 
take  direct  control  of  their  stations  as  gaso- 
line-only stations  under  the  "Speedway" 
flag." 

Gulf  Is  carrying  out  a  plan  annoimced  in 
1974  to  cut  oft  about  four  thousand  of  Its 
detUers  and  nopen  srane  1,600  of  their  sta- 
tions as  self-service  outlets  selling  only  gaso- 
line, under  company  control.  In  recent  weeks. 
Gulf  opened  seven  of  these  converted  outlets 
in  Tucson,  Arizona,  under  the  "Go-IiO"  brand 
name.^ 

Crown  Oil  tried  last  year  to  terminate  all 
its  service  station  dealers  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia and  take  over  those  outlets  for  direct 
operation." 

BP  succeeded  in  booting  out  several  bim- 
dred  dealers  on  the  east  coast  in  1973  and 
early  1974.  When  ten  of  those  dealers  sued, 
they  won  a  landmark  Judgment  of  $600,000 
on  their  claim  that  they  had  been  the  vic- 
tims ot  fraud.  The  Federal  Judge  ruled  that 
they  bad  been  tricked  into  believing  that 
as  long  as  they  were  good  dealers,  they  would 
be  allowed  to  keep  their  stations.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  dealers  who  were  given  the 
boot  were  the  best  BP  dealers,  not  the  worst. 
Those  with  less  valuable  businesses  were 
allowed  to  stay  on.'* 

AUantlc-Rlchfleld  has  terminated  an  vm- 
known  number  of  dealers  throughout  the 
country,  converting  what  were  full-service 
outlets  into  self-service  stations  under  com- 
pany control." 

Mobil  is  expanding  Its  secondary  brands, 
"Sello"and"Rello."" 

Ashland  took  over  six  prime  dealer  stations 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  within  the  past 
several  weeks — "kindly"  giving  those  dealers 
$3,000  each  for  the  business  they  had  built 
up  before  they  were  sent  packing." 

Even  such  companies  as  Amoco  and  Sun, 
which  heretofOTC  prided  themselves  on  oper- 
ating through  service  station  dealers,  are 
expN-imentlng  with  stations  controlled  by 
the  company  or  subsidiaries." 

This  trend  toward  major  company  control 
of  gasoline  retailing  is  so  obvious  it  cannot 
be  ignored.  If  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  t^ese 
companies  will  hold  down  their  prices  only 
for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  drive  service  statl(m 
dealers  and  Independent  marketers  out  of 
business.  Then  you  can  be  sure  that  prices 
will  go  up,  and  stay  up. 

Not  only  will  retail  competition  be  de- 
stroyed, but  the  vital  services  now  available 
to  the  motorist  will  dl8iq)pear  from  all  but 
a  few  urban  areas." 

Ah  you  are  aware,  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 


S.   739,  that   would  stc^   major  companies 
from  expanding  their  retail  operations. 

Now,  gentlnnen,  I  o(Hne  before  you  today 
as  an  advocate  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— a  man  who  believes  that  a  highly  com- 
petitive marlcetplace,  where  any  person  with 
courage  and  cm>ltal  may  enter  the  c<Mnpetl- 
tion,  and  where  any  dealer  who  is  lazy  <m'  un- 
responsive to  the  public  will  fall.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  kind  of  marketplace  is,  in 
the  long  run,  the  only  elfectlve  regulator 
of  business  activity. 

So  I  think  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  today's  petroleum  marketplace  that 
anyone  should  even  have  to  consider  restric- 
tive legislation  like  8.  789.  Nevertheless,  until 
there  is  some  better  way  to  ensure  that  the 
Independent  competitors  can  siirvlve — tbat 
the  free  ento-pilse  system  will  continue  to 
work  at  the  retail  level  oi  petroleum  market- 
ing and  not  become  part  of  the  monopoly 
that  exists  upstream — I  must  continue  to 
seek  passage  of  this  restriction. 

But  I  have  come  here  today  with  a  separate 
proposal,  a  proposal  that  not  only  would  help 
ensure  that  competition  remains  healthy  at 
the  retail  level,  but  could  create  a  truly  free 
market  at  the  whidesale  level  for  gasoline. 
This  proposal  is  one  tSiat  you  at  FEA  can  act 
upon.  Jointly,  with  the  Federal  Tra^  Com- 
mission. V 

This  is  the  proposal:  Instead  of  turning 
controls  over  to  the  big  companies,  the  FTC 
and  ^EA  should  sit  down  together  and  write 
a  trade  regulation  that  will  create  a  free 
market  In  gas<dine  wh<desaUng. 

Tliat  regulation  would  embody  a  free  mar- 
ket concert  l<Mig  known  in  the  oil  industry 
as  "rack  pricing." 

The  major  oil  companies,  for  the  most  part. 
have  avoided  talking  about  this  free -market 
system  of  wholesaling,  because  if  adopted,  it 
would  cut  deeply  Into  their  fat  margins  of 
profit — and  thus  give  consumers  lower  gaso- 
line prices. 

But  smaller,  independent  refiners  have  bad 
to  use  rack  pricing  because  they  did  not 
have  the  huge  treasuries  that  the  maj<»  com- 
panies got  from  the  deletion  allowance. 
They  simply  couldn't  afford  to  build  their 
own  gasoline  stations. 

The  state  of  California  recently  enacted 
a  modified  rack  pricing  law,  though  I  un- 
derstand it  may  liave  some  imiwrfectlons. 
The  Minnesota  legislature  Is  considering  a 
similar  law.  And  one  major  oil  company, 
Conoco,  whose  marketing  department  is  ap- 
parently more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  has 
prtqiosed  moving  into  a  modified  rack  pricing 
system  when  controls  are  ended."  In  addi- 
tion, your  own  wholesale  and  retail  advisory 
committees  have  discussed  this  system. 

There  is  another  strong  precedent  for  mov- 
ing to  rack  pricing.  In  a  landmark  consent 
agreement  signed  between  the  FTC  and 
Phillips  Petroleum,  Phillips  dealers  were 
granted  the  right  to  buy  a  portion  of  their 
gasoline  from  .any  supplier,  so  long  as  the 
gasoline  meets  Phillips  quality  speclflca- 
tions.=*  TTiis  case  sweeps  away  a  myth  long 
perpetuated  by  the  majcurs,  the  myth  that 
each  company  had  a  unique,  special  kind  of 
gasoline  that  was  in  some  mysterious  way 
"better'  than  the  others." 

In  my  Judgment,  this  precedent-setting 
case  opens  the  .way  for  broader  action,  using 
FEA's  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  about 
the  oil  industry,  and  the  FTC's  understand- 
ing of  the  antitrust  laws  and  of  free  enter- 
prise. Therefore,  I  propose  that  you  work 
with  the  FTC  to  replace  allocation  and  price 
controls  with  a  trade  regulation  that  would 
include  these  criteria: 

1.  Refining  companies  should  be  required 
to  offer  gasoline  for  sale  to  any  marketer— 
without  requiring  the  marketer  to  buy  other 
services  or  products. 

2.  This  open  offer  to  sen  ehould  be  made 
at  a  uniform,  single  price  to  eedi  at  Uie  re- 
finer's ctist<MMer8.  Prices  would  naturaUy  be 
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higher  at  a  refiners  terminal  than  at  the 
refinery  itself,  due  to  transportation  and 
ternxlnalling  costs. 

3.  Heflners  should  not  be  allowed  to  chnrge 
for  product  transportation  as  part  of  the 
price  of  gasoline,  and  then  give  discovinis  to 
some  ravored  customers  who  provide  their 
own  transportation.  These  discounts  are 
often  larger  than  the  real  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  have  helped  keep  favored  branded 
marketers  In  business  while  excluding  others. 
The  buyer  should  have  the  option  of  deciding 
who  will  transport  the  product. 

4.  Another  cost  that  should  be  .separated 
from  the  pri..e  o:  ta^oline  is  the  cott  of  a 
frruichise.  ^.         ,     , 

Tvpicallv.  when  a  service  btation  dealer 
buv's  gasoime  from  his  major  oil  company 
supplier,  he  Is  buyUig  not  only  gasoline,  but 
the  right  to  use  the  credit  card  atid  the  braird 
name,  bookkeeping  services  and  some  up- 
keep on  the  station.  Together,  these  services 
coi:-.titute  a  franchise.--  Tlie  dealer  has  no 
choice  OS  to  whether  he  wants  to  buy  these 
services— most  major  oil  companies  refuse 
to  sell  gasoline  to  retailers  in  any  other 
manlier. 

Tiiese  fi-.,nchi;es  should  be  sold  or  '.eased  as 
a  package  separately  from  the  supply  or  price 
of  gpsoline.  When  this  is  done,  franchisers 
mu=:  compete  with  one  another  to  offer  the 
.best  franchises  at  lowest  costs  to  fran- 
enisecs— who  can  then  pass  these  Improved 
services  and  cost  savings  on  to  the  general 
public 

5  Tlie  rental  or  purchase  nrlci  of  a  gaso- 
line station  should  not  be  tied  to  the  avull- 
abilitv  or  price  of  gasoline  in  any  way.  Serv- 
ir-e  station  rentals  should  be  set  according  to 
their  value  In  th©  real  estate  market. 

6.  Refiners  should  not  be  allowed  to  ofT'jr 
discounts— temporary  or  permanent— to  any 
single  class  of  customers.  At  present,  ihese 
discounts  are  widely  offered  to  jobbers  who 
provide  a  varletv  of  services  to  dealers.  But 
ill  todaVs  market  the  discounts  are  bigger 
than  the  cost  of  the  services,  so  some  Jobtwrs 
are  using  their  discounts  to  gain  an  unfair 
compeiiti-e  edge  over  dealers^  in  the  market- 
place- .  ,  , 

The  good  wholesale  Jobber  should  have  to 
earn  hLs  place  In  the  market  by  providing  bet- 
ter services  on  a  competitive  basis — not  by 
taking  a  discount  and  currying  favor  with  a 
major  oil  company,  as  some  Jobber^  must  now 

do. 

This  free  market  system  will  directly  bene- 
fit consumers  In  a  number  of  ways. 

First.  It  will  stimulate  competition  ,unone 
refiners  in  the  sale  of  gasoline.  They  will  have 
to  obey  the  forces  of  the  free  market,  rather 
than  manipulate  them. 

Second,  it  will  cut  away  the  artificially  hieh 
costs  of  operating  a  service  station,  such  as 
the  charges  for  transportation  and  the  fran- 
chise which  are  now  hidden  In  the  dealer 
tankwagon  price.  It  will  end  high,  closed- 
market  real  estate  rentals.  Service  station 
dealers  will  be  able  to  pass  these  cost  savings 
on  to  the  public  iu  lower  prices  and  better 
service. 

Third,  the  public  will  l>econ-.e  more  aware 
that  little  difference  exists  between  brands  of 
gasoline,  and  will  no  longer  be  duped  Into 
buying  expensive  gasoline  when  cheaper  gaso- 
line .serves  the  same  purpose. 

Fourth,  the  free  market  will  remove  a  lot 
of  dead  weight  that  is  now  supported  by  the 
tasoliae  retailing  business.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  mpjor  oil  company  retail  marketing  de- 
paitments,  who.^e  main  function  appears  to 
be  that  of  forcing  dealers  to  buy  hiBh-pricecl 
tirt-i.  batteries  and  accessories.-' 

And  I  refer  also  to  the  lazy,  inefficient 
seivite  station  dealer  who  refu.ses  to  provide 
services,  or  to  compete  In  retaU  prices  even 
when  the  competition  is  fair  and  based  on 
equal  cost*.  Under  my  proposal,  many  small 
service  station  businesses  may  eventuaUy  go 
out  of  business. 


BLit  these  '  losers"  will  be  those  who  are 
slow  to  adapt,  the  inefficient,  the  la^y  and 
cheaters  who  do  not  know  how  to  make  in 
honest  dollpr  by  serviiig  the  public 

Tliis  will  be  a  far  different  result  thnii  if 
the  present  trend  continue-.  The  major  oil 
companies  are  not  putting  their  wort  deal- 
ers out  of  tjtislness.  To  the  contrary,  they  are 
takiii'^  over  the  be.st  locations,  where  deal- 
ers have  built  up  a  good  trade  over  ;!ic  vears 
through  hard  work  and  enterprising;  service. 
This  is  not  a  competitive  market  This  is  a 
trend  toward  monopoly. 

My  retailing  moratorium  biU,  S  7:0.  Is 
intended  to  l.>e  a  stopgap,  not  a  permanent 
restriction  on  the  marketplncc.  Major  oil 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  retail  customers  business— but  only  on 
an  ec.ual  basis -when  the  costs  that  they 
pa.ss  on  to  smaller  retailers  are  no  higher 
that  the  co3ts  th.it  they  allocate  to  their 
capti\e  -tationi. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  addressed  only 
gasoline  marketing.  Now  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  fuel  oil  marketing  as  well. 
Independent  small  ijusiness  people  dis- 
tribute home  heating  oil  to  more  than  2.3 
million  homes  la  New  England.  They  sen 
nearly  Rj  percent  of  all  the  home  heating  oil 
iu  the  region  at  retail,  and  about  40  per- 
cent  at  wholesale. 

These  retailers  are  strongly  competi;  ive- - 
when  thev  ate  a-ssured  that  they  can  btiy 
supplies  of  oil  This  has  been  shown  time  and 
again  for  when  some  of  Uie  major  oil  com- 
panies tried  to  make  lnroad.s  Into  fuel  oil 
marke.inp.  they  frequently  failed  because 
tliey  could  not — or  would  not — match  the 
qual.ty  of  service  provided  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Right  now.  fuel  oil  dealers  believe  that  suf- 
fifieiit  supplies  will  exist  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  They  believe  that  there  Is  enough 
home  lieating  oil  available  to  serve  every  c\is- 
tomer,  and  to  give  every  seller  the  .ch-,^nce  to 
compete  for  the  ctistomer's  business. 

But  your  regulations  are  inhibiting  the 
market."  As  long  as  controls  and  the  fear  of 
shortages  remain,  customers  are  unwilling  to 
change  suppliers.  Thus  competition  has 
slackened  among  independent  fuel  oil  dealers. 
Neverthelci.;— and  to  their  credit— the.sc 
Independent  fuel  oil  dealers  believe  they 
can  get  enough  fuel  oil  now,  and  they  are 
eager  to  return  to  a  scrappy,  competitive 
marketplace. 

They  would  however,  like  to  be  relieved  of 
an  over-supply  of  something  else:  govern- 
ment forms  and  paperwork. 

One  fuel  oil  dealer  In  Massachusetts  de- 
termined that  he  had  to  fill  out  and  submit 
107  government  form.s  a  year.  Including  a 
ntimber  of  forms  from  FE.f  -■•• 

As  co-chairman  of  the  Federal  Paperwork 
Connnission.  I  ask  you  to- give  serious  con- 
sideration to  these  questions: 

Is  every  one  of  your  forms  necessnrv?  Must 
each  form  be  a.s  long,  as  detailed,  and  as 
complicated  as  it  Is?  Can  Its  design  and 
language  be  made  simpler?  What  are  you 
doing  to  cut  down  paperwork  for  both  the 
businessman  and  the  government?  In  each 
case  the  consumer/taxpayer  ultimately  pays 
the  bill  for  the  paperwork. 

On  another  point.  I  feel  that  I  must  criti- 
cize the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
Your  mon'hly  market  share  reports  on  fuel 
oil  sales  were  due  to  start  in  January. 
1974.  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  Perhaps  this  was  an  unreaUstic 
deadline.  But  It  was  a  Congres.sional  man- 
date— and  these  reports  have  not  begun  yet. 
I  hR\e  been  informed  that  the  fuel  oil  mar- 
ket fcluire  report  will  not  be  ready  for  sev- 
eral months,  although  you  have  had  the 
neces-sary  historical  data  for  some  time. 

I  think  It  Is  imperative  that  you  have 
accurate  monthly  reports  on  petroleum  mar- 
keting— especially  when  you  are  contem- 
plating an  end  to  your  allocation  controls. 


Every    efiort    .should   be  made  to  begin   the 
market  share  reports  immediately. 

These  reports  are  not  Just  another  piece 
of  go"ernment  paperwork.  They  were  re- 
quired by  Congress  because  they  are  the 
only  sure  way  to  tell  whether  refiners  are 
taking  over  wholesaling  and  retailing  from 
Independents. 

In  New  England.  Independent  fuel  oil 
dealers  are  relatively  secure  and  safe  from 
such  takeovers.  But  elsewhere.  Independents 
are  very  vulnerable.  Just  as  they  are  in  gas- 
oline marketing. 

Two  companies.  Standard  of  California 
and  Atlantlc-Rlchflcld.  have  already  tried  to 
cut  off  their  Independent  distributors  in 
rural  areas  -•  The  two  companies  are  trying 
to  take  the  biggest  commercial  accounts,  and 
literally  abandon  the  rest.  Tliese  abandov.ed 
acco'.i'U3  win  Include  farmers  and  sm.ill  log- 
ging companle.s  that  are  essential  to  the 
rural  economies  of  the  abandoned  areas. 
Who  will  serve  them. 

This  abandonment  of  rtual  areas  ha«  not 
become  a  widespread  pattern  amon^,-  major 
oil  companies— not  yet.  But  what  If  it  doe-? 
What  will  you  do  to  ensure  that  new  sup- 
pliers can  pick  up  when  the  old  suppliers 
leave  a  rural  economy  without  ftteP 

Let  me  suggest  an  ansv^er.  Let  me  su^T^est 
that  FEA  and  PTC  contemplate  a  trade  reg- 
ulation for  fuel  oil  as  well  as  for  gasoline. 
And  now.  In  closing,  let  me  say  once  more 
that  It  Is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  business  when  the  Federal 
government  mtist  consider  lntervenin^  in 
btislness  affairs  this  way.  But  It  Is  an  un- 
fortunate fact  of  life  that  a  few  bic  com- 
panies have  control  of  the  Nation's  enerev- 
resources  and  the  market  power  to  force 
others  out  of  business. 

And  a  trade  regulatioii  that  wo'.'U'  preve'.t 
big  companies  from  exercising  such  power 
would  be  nothing  more  than  minimal  In- 
tervention to  maximize  market  competition. 
To  do  anything  less,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  mock  the  free  enterprise  sy."- 
tem,  allow  Big  Oil  to  fatten  Its  swollen  prof- 
Its,  and  burden  the  American  consumer  with 
even    higher   petroleum    product    prices 

FOOrNOTFS 

'  For  descriptions  of  how  tiie  Amcnc.ui 
major  oil  companies  evolved  Into  Interna- 
tional companies,  see  "Multinational  Oil  Cor- 
porations and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,"  report  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations,  pp.  33-160.  The  Seven  Sisters: 
Th©  CJreat  Oil  Companies  and  the  World 
Thev  Shaped,  by  Anthony  Sampson.  Viking 
Press.  1875;  and  "The  International  Petro- 
leum Cartel."  staff  report  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  August  22. 1962. 

»  "Multinational  Oil  Corporations  and  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy,"  page  10. 

=  A8  used  In  this  passage,  our  definition  of 
"free  market"  assumes  that  the  buyer  is  able 
to  choose  from  a  variety  of  sellers,  and  is  In 
a  position  to  negotiate  prices.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  service  station  operators  do  not 
have  these  opportunities.  The  dealer  ordi- 
i\arily  must  vacate  his  station  If  he  chooses 
to  buy  gasoline  from  another  supplier.  The 
tankwagon  price  is  set  unilaterally  by  the 
refiner. 

'While  it  Is  a  fact  that  there  are  several 
thousand  oil  producers  In  the  U.S.,  these 
producers  do  not  compete  with  one  an- 
other, nor  do  they  have  a  significant  role  in 
setting  their  own  prices  and  sales  volumes 
The  major  oil  companies  post  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  and  the  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ment (and  in  recent  years,  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries)  control 
production  levels.  See  M.  A.  Adelman,  The 
World  Petroleum  Market,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Press,  chapters  II  and  V  and  pages 
197-198. 

"  "FTC  Conference  on  Marketing  of  Auto- 
motive aasoUne."'  printed  In  record  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
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mlttee,  May  and  June  1966.  FTC  Issued  » 
later  report  In  1967. 

<  "Marketing  Practices  In  the  Gasoline  In- 
dustry," hearings  before  th©  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monc^cly.  July 
14-16,  1970. 

'A  partial  listing: 

"Impact  of  Gasoline  Marketing  Practices 
on  the  Consumer,"  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  March  17,  1973: 

"Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products 
Act,"  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  May  21,  29  and  SO.  1973; 

"Market  Performanoe  and  Competition  In 
the  Petroleum  Industry,"  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  part  2,  December 
5  and  6, 1973; 

"Fair  Marketing  of  Petrcdeiun  Products 
Act,"  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  March  19,  1976. 

''This  claim  has  been  made  on  a  number 
of  occasions  by  major  oil  companies  as  Justi- 
fication for  direct  control  of  retailing.  For 
example,  speech  by  former  Gulf  chairman 
Bob  Dorsey  to  Midwest  Securities  Dealers, 
August.  1974;  HP  marketing  vice  president 
Charles  King,  at  U.S.  Oil  Week  seminar. 
January  21,  1976. 

0  Exxon  public  statement,  January  30, 1976. 
Despite  this  denial  of  moving  Into  direct  con- 
trol of  gasoline  outlets,  Exxon  has  opened  an 
unknown  number  of  coaq>any-controUed 
"car  care  centers"  that  perform  a  variety  of 
repairs  and  maintenance,  has  started  up  a 
secondary  brand,  "Alert,"  selling  only  gas- 
oline, and  within  the  past  has  experimented 
with  outlets  selling  only  gasoline  under  the 
Exxon  brand. 

The  number  of  outlets  are  far  less  relevant 
than  the  volume  of  gasoline  that  these  sta- 
tions are  selling.  FEA  market  share  reports 
Indicate  that  the  sales  volume  of  these  direct 
major  oil  company  outlets  is  growing  steadi- 
ly. 

'*>  Public  statement  by  Marathon,  May,  1075. 
carried  In  trade  press  reports. 

•^  Speech  by  GiUf  Chairman  Bob  Dorsey  to 
Midwest  Securities  Analysts,  August.  74 

'-Several  "notices  of  probable  violation" 
were  Issued  by  FEA  in  1976  to  8t<9  Crown 
from  terminating  these  dealers,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  dealers  In  Maryland. 

"  "Call  Carl  Inc.  et  al.  v  BP  OU  Corp.,"  U.8. 
District  Court  (Maryland)  Docket  No. 
73-1059-T.  Decision  dated  October  22, 1976. 

-' Arco-Prestige  Stations  Inc..  three  appli- 
cations for  exertion  from  FEA  denial  of  all 
location  requests,  approved  July  11.  1976. 

''U.S.  Oil  week,  dated  January  26.  1976, 
page  3. 

"Ibid. 

"  Information  obtained  in  staff  discussion 
with  officials  of  these  companies. 

>»An  almost  universal  characteristic  of 
major  company-operated  stations  Is  that 
they  sell  only  gasoline  and  motor  oil. 

10  "Time  for  Compromise,"  speech  given 
by  Thomas  W.  Sigler,  then  U.S.  Marketing 
vice  president  of  Continental  Oil  Co.,  S^- 
tember  17,  1975,  before  the  Indiana  Oil  Mar- 
keters convention. 

■■''  December  27,  1974  consent  agreement  In 
fTC  v.  Phillips  Petroleum. 

-'  Among  the  provisions  of  the  "Phillips" 
decision  is  that  Phillips  dealers  may  sell  gas- 
oline made  in  other  refineries  than  those 
owned  by  PhilUps  provided  that  the  gasoline 
meets  general  octane  and  other  quality  cri- 
teria. 

-^  Although  the  specific  services  vary  from 
company  to  company,  they  generally  include 
tiiese  items. 

-'This  a.ssertlon,  made  frequently  by  serv- 
ice station  dealers,  is  supported  by  cost  anal- 
ysis in  at  least  some  Instances.  For  example, 
'When  a  Jobber  has  leased  a  station  to  a  dealer 
in  the  past,  and  has  partially  amortized  the 
Tost  of  the  station  through  rental  obtained 
from  the  dealer,  the  jobber  can  gain  a  price 
advantage  by  taking  that  station  back  and 
operating  It  directly.  His  loss  of  rental  In- 


come Is  about  two  cents  per  gallon,  on  the 
average,  and  he  receives  a  discount  from  the 
supplier  of  about  four  cents  per  gallon  less 
than  th©  dealer  price.  Thus  be  obtains  a 
price  advantage  of  about  two  cents  per  gal- 
lon by  taking  the  station  back. 

*•  This  assertion  Is  supported  by  testimony 
of  dealers  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee and  Commerce  Committee  (se© 
footnotes  6  and  7) ;  by  staff  interviews  with 
former  sales  representatives  for  two  ma)or 
oil  companies;  by  the  FTC-Phllllps  consent 
agreement;  and  by  three  cases  before  the 
FTC  In  the  1960%;  "BF.  Goodrich  Co.  and 
the  Texas  Co..  Docket  6486.  1966;  The  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.  and  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Docket  6486.  1961:"  and  "Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Shell  Oil 
Co..  Docket  6487.  1961." 

>  New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

"Ibid. 

"FBA  issued  several  "notices  of  probable 
vlolatkm"  regarding  these  terminations  in 
1974  and  1975. 


CHILE  AID  CUT  OFF 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  -in 
my  Judgment  the  Senate  made  a  serious 
mistake  when  it  amended  the  Foreign 
Military  Assistance  Act  in  mid-Febru- 
ary terminating  arms  aid  of  amy  type  to 
a  strong  anti-Communist  nation  lilce 
Chile.  I 

Since  that  vote,  many  responlible  pub- 
lic leaders  and  members  of  the  press 
have  d^ored  this  action.  An  example  is 
the  editorial  entitied  "Chile  Aid  Cut  Off" 
wbkh  appeared  in  the  February  22. 1976 
issue  of  the  Sunday  Chronicle-Herald 
in  Augusta,  Oa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chuje  Am  Cut  Orr 

It  Is  wth  mlsed  emotions  that  informed 
Amrlcans  may  view  the  U.S.  Senate  vote,  on 
a  foreign  military  aid  amendment,  to  im- 
mediately cut  off  aU  arms  aid  to  antl-Com- 
mimlst  ChUe. 

After  heated  debate.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
won  approval — on  a  48-39  vote — for  his 
amendment  which  would  "prohibit  aU  mili- 
tary aid,  assistance,  sales  and  deliveries  to  the 
current  dlctatorlship  in  Chile." 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  was  the  chief 
^wnsor  of  the  overaU  military  assistance 
package,  waved  indigneut  In  support  of  Ken- 
nedy's amendment.  "We  do  not  feel  that 
governments  who  violate  htunan  rights,"  the 
Minnesota  Democrat  said,  "ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  office  with  the  aid  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program." 

Paradoxically,  however,  when  an  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  was  proposed 
to  end  food  and  computer  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  it  unilateraUy  withdrew  from 
Angola,  Senate  liberals  rejected  the  bill  as 
irrelevant.  Apparently,  In  the  eyes  of  Ken- 
nedy, Humphrey,  and  others,  Chile  is  violat- 
ing more  "human  rights"  then  the  Kremlin. 

Just  for  the  record,  though,  the  Chilean 
dictatorship  is  not  as  oppressive  as  are  those 
in  Moscow  and  in  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Material  prosperity  has  been 
the  general  rule  since  Marxist  President  Sal- 
vador Allende  was  ousted  in  1973.  There  have 
been  no  strikes  to  disrupt  the  economy,  and 
labor  unions  support  the  regime.  Inflation 
has  been  curbed  to  a  degree  which  could 
make  Americans  envious.  Complaints  and 
hints  of  torture  in  Chilean  prisons  are  stis- 
pect,  not  just  because  they  are  unconfirmed 
but  because  the  most  vocal  complaints  are 


from  the  Communist  and  socialist  opposi- 
tion. 

Most  telling  of  all  gauges  of  the  present 
regime's  acceptance  are  retorts  from  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreign  vlsitats  that  the  rank 
and  file  ot  the  population  overwhelmingly 
prefers  the  status  quo  to  just  a  few  years 
ago,  when  left-wing  mobs  roamed  the  streets 
at  will,  beating  up  polltleal  opponents,  and 
when  Allende  was  tiimBig  the  nation  into  a 
Soviet  satellite. 

StUl,  it  is  dismaying  to  see  no  more  de- 
mocracy than  at  present  In  Chile.  Americans 
in  general  would  greet  with  pleasure  the  res- 
toration of  an  elected  ofitdaldom  in  Chile, 
and  such  a  move  could  convince  some  UjS. 
senators  that  Chile  isn't  the  menace  to  West- 
em  civillzaticm  that  Kennedy  and  Humphrey 
perceive  it  to  be. 

It  would  be  in  keeping  with  that  desire 
if  Washington  were  to  use  its  influence  to 
persuade  Santiago  to  make  an  osderly  transi- 
tion to  constitutional  government  as  soon  as 
is  feasible. 

Unft^tunately  the  Senate's  action,  we  be- 
lieve, could  dilute  any  such  influence. 


THE  ACC  TOURNAMENT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  as  most 
of  my  colleagues  know,  one  of  the  premier 
spectacles  in  organized  collegiate  sports 
begins  tdday  here  in  the  Washington 
area. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  annual  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  basketball 
tournament.  This  year,  for  the  very  first 
time,  this  crowning  event  of  the  college 
basketball  regular  season  is  being  held 
outside  of  North  Carolina.  EHie  to  the 
fact  that  four  of  the  seven  ACC  schools 
are  located  in  my  home  State,  we  have 
always  before  been  privileged  to  host  the 
tournament.  However,  we  felt  that  this 
Bicentennial  Year  was  an  excellent  time 
to  share  the  raccitement  and  fervor  of 
this  great  event  vnth  the  National 
Capital  area. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  make  every  ef- 
fort to  attend  some  of  the  games  in  the 
next  3  days.  Those  of  us  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland 
know  well  the  quality  of  play  and  the 
keen  competition  which  are  traditional 
In  the  ACC  tournament,  and  I  am  sure 
that  anyone  who  attoids  these  games 
will  c«ne  to  sigree  with  us  that  the  most 
exciting  and  best  basketball  in  the 
country  is  played  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Cai'olina  is  favored  to  win 
this  tournament.  Of  course.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  and  able  Senators 
from  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  have  high  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  teams  from  their  respec- 
tive States.  As  a  North  Carolinian,  how- 
ever, it  is  my  belief  and  firm  conviction — 
based  upon  many  hours  of  extensive  re- 
search by  my  staff  and  consultations 
with  leading  authorities  in  the  field — , 
that  when  the  smoke  is  cleared,  the  last 
reboimd  is  puiled  down  and  the  last 
buzzer  has  .sounded,  the  victor  will  be 
a  team  from  a  university  in  the  great 
and  beautiful  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  own  best  wishes  for  an  ex- 
cellent tournament  to  each  and  every 
team  in  the  ACC:  to  the  Tigers  of  Clem- 
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son,  the  Blue  Devils  of  Duke,  the  Dea- 
cons of  Wake  Forest,  the  Tar  Heels  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Wolfpack  of  North 
Carolina  State,  the  Cavaliers  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Terrapins  of  Maryland. 
I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  everj- 
team  will  exemplify  the  very  best  in 
sportmanship  and  athletic  prowess. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  basketball  fans 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  other 
States  who  will  be  visiting  Washington 
this  weekend.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
all  of  my  colleague^^in  wishing  all  of 
these  distinguished- guests  a  safe  and 
enjoyable  visit  to  their  Capital  City. 


I  I 


ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

LAUNCHES       NATIONAL        LEGAL 
SERVICES    EFFORT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  last  Jul.\- 
the  Administration  on  Aging  earmarked 
SI. 2  million  for  11  Legal  Services  Model 
projects  under  section  308  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  funding  was  pro- 
vided under  my  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Act. 

A  joint  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Representation  of  Citizen 
Interests  provided  compelling  reasons 
for  improving  legal  representation  for 
older  Americans.  At  that  hearing,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  to  chair,  elderly  wit- 
nesses discussed  fully  and  frankly  their 
egal  problems. 

Many  found  themselves  in  a  •'no- 
man's"  land.  They  had  too  much  money 
to  qualify  for  legal  services.  Yet,  they 
simply  could  not  afford  a  private  attor- 
ney at  $40  to  $60  per  hour.  Lawyers,  in 
private  practice  as  well  as  in  legal  serv- 
ice programs,  pointed  out  that  most  law 
schools  today  provide  little,  if  any,  train- 
ing for  the  lawyer  to  cope  with  the  day- 
to-day  legal  problems  affecting  aged  and 
aging  Americans. 

The  AOA  model  projects  are  designed 
to  respond  to  this  clearly  demonstrated 
need.  Another  goal  Is  to  sensitize  the  pri- 
vate bar,  law  schools,  practitioners  in  the 
field  of  aging,  and  others  to  the  legal 
needs  of  the  elderly.  These  projects  have 
already  produced  many  positive  and  con- 
crete results  which  have  begun  to 
strengthen  legal  representation  for  older 
Americans. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  models 
can  be  continued  because  further  efforts 
are  still  needed  urgently.  Today,  far  too 
many  older  Americans  suffer  needless 
anxiety  and  deprivation  because  they  do 
not  know  what  recourse  is  available  when 
a  legal  controversy  develops. 

Therefore.  I  am  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  administration's  decision  to  cut 
back  funding  by  $3  million  for  model 
projects  this  year  and  then  to  phase  out 
the  program  entirely  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
Of  all  the  ways  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing— and  there  is  much  that^can  be  done 
to  eliminate  waste — the  administration 
certainly  could  have  selected  a  more  ap- 
propriate target  than  the  Legal  Services 
Model  projects.  Instead  of  cutting  back 
on  efforts  to  strengthen  legal  representa- 


tion for  older  Americans,  an  all-out  cam- 
paign should  be  launched  to  build  upon 
the  solid  achievements  of  the  Section 
308  model  projects  program.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  such  efforts,  and  will 
be  writing  to  Senator  Macnuson,  chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  to  urge  him  to  restore 
funds  for  this  and  other  sorely  needed 
Older  Americans  Act  programing. 

An  excellent  article  about  the  11  Legal 
Services  Model  projects  appeared  in  the 
January  edition  of  Aging  magazine.  Mr. 
President.  I  recommend  tliis  account,  en- 
titled -AOA  Launches  National  Legal 
SeiTices  Effort."  to  my  coUeagues.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
AOA    iMNCHFs    National    I.ei^ai     Services 

Effort 
(B\   D..!.  Frits'.*  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Admuii-strailon,  The  American  t^nlversity. 
Wa?hington,  DC.) 

For  the  first  time,  a  sysiemntlc  national 
elTort  is  taking  shape  to  develop  legal  serv- 
ices .specifically  addressed  to  the  needs  of 
older  person.s.  The  primary  thrust  of  this 
eflort  IS  11  legal  services  Model  Projects 
funded  by  '.he  Adininlstratlon  on  Aging  in 
July.  197o. 

The  11  one-vear  grants,  totaling  $1,198,659 
were  av  \rded  under  Section  308  of  Title  III 
of  the  OldfT  .\merlc.ins  Act  and  will  be  ad- 
min .'-tered  hv  AOA's  Dlvifilon  of  Research 
App;lCHtlOl^s  and  Demonstration.  The 
giantee.^  were  selected  from  112  applications 
subnutted  for  funding  cor^slderation.  The 
AOA  projects  complement  approximately  70 
legal  serviccfa  activities  for  older  persons  cur- 
rently .supported  under  Title  III  funds  pro- 
vided through  State  and  avea  agencies  on 
agins  and  other  .sources. 

AO.\  recently  awarded  another  $1,046,784 
m  Model  Projects  grants  to  State  units  on 
aging  in  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  on  a  formula  basis,  to 
develop  nursing  home  ombudsman  activities. 
With  the  as.  istance  of  the  11  legal  services 
grants,  .some  of  these  ombudsman  projects 
w1U  .serve  as  another  means  to  meet  .some 
of  the  legal  needs  of  older  citizens. 

.\0.\'i  support  for  legal  services  for  older 
persons  addresses  an  important  but  long 
Ignored  need.  In  addition  to  the  legal  prob- 
lems encountered  by  all  citizens,  the  elderly 
face  special  legal  problems  In  dealing  with 
pensions,  medical  care,  age  discrimination, 
guardianship.  Involuntary  commitment, 
nur.smg  home  care,  and  housing.  They  are 
often  the  main  claimants  for  such  govern- 
mental programs  as  Supplemental  Security 
Income,  .social  .security,  Medicare,  and  Medi- 
caid Consequently,  the  elderly  need  unique 
legal  (is.sLstance. 

Little  expertise  and  few  materials  exist 
about  the  legal  Issues  that  affect  the  elderly. 
Pew  law  schools  devote  attention  to  the  legal 
problems  of  the  elderly  In  their  program.- 
and  efTort.s  to  develop  training  materials  In 
this  area  have  only  begun. 

At  present,  efforts  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  have  met  with  only  limited 
success.  For  example,  the  Legal  Services  of- 
fices of  O.E.O..  which  served  the  poor,  esti- 
mated that  although  the  elderly  poor  com- 
prise 20';  of  the  nation's  poor  and  lO'i  of 
the  total  population,  they  represent  a  mere 
6';  of  the  client  case  load  of  the  average 
Legal  Service  office. 


•  Dr.  Fritz  is  currenty  on  detail  to  the 
Adrmni-stratlon  on  Aging's  Division  of  Re- 
search  Applications  and   Demonstration. 


Therefore,  it  Is  important  to  develop  legal 
services  specifically  designed  for  the  elderly. 
AoA's  11  Model  Projects  offer  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  meet  this  need. 

A  major  goal  ot  the  grantees  will  be  to 
contribute  to  the  capacity  of  State  and  area 
agencies  to  provide  legal  services  and  to  en- 
hance tlie  quality  of  such  services  la  their 
Jurisdictions.  Consequently,  #no6t  grantees 
win  not  provide  legal  services  directly  to  old- 
er persons,  nor  will  they  act  as  general  coun- 
sel for  State  and  area  agencies;  this  function 
will  continue  to  be  provided  through  HEW 
Regional  oHices  and  existing  sources  of 
counsel. 

The  specific  goals  of  the  grants  are: 

To  inaugurate  a  process  resulting  In  the 
inclusion  of  a  legal  services  component  with- 
in each  of  the  comprehensive  coordinated 
services  structures  being  develOf>ed  through 
tlie  State  and  area  agencies  on  aging. 

To  initiate  a  process  which  will  help  Insure 
that  legal  services  activities  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  persons  can  be  staffed 
with  trained  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sioual  personnel. 

To  support  a  limited  number  of  Innovative 
model  projects  that  Involve  working  with 
and  through  the  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aguig. 

The  actual  activities  undertaken  to  meet 
these  objectives  will  vary,  but  one  major  goal 
Is  to  provide  techiUcal  assistance  to  State  and 
area  agencies  to  make  agency  staff  aware  of 
the  legal  needs  of  the  elderly  and  to  develop 
instructional  materials  for  professionals, 
paraprofessionals,  students,  and  volunteers. 
The  grantees  also  will  develop  and  demon- 
strate replicable  models  of  interagency  co- 
operation and  coordination  In  providing 
quality  legal  services  through  attorneys,  stu- 
dents, volunteers,  law  schools,  local  bar  as- 
sociations, and  other  community  agencies. 
Finally,  they  will  provide  expertise  on  sub- 
stantive issues  of  law,  develop  model  State 
statutes,  and  conduct  community  education 
programs. 

Each  of  the  11  legal  services  grantees  «ill 
focus  its  activities  primarily  on  assigned 
geographic  areas.  Their  combined  efforts  will 
provide  some  form  of  legal  assistance  to  all 
of  the  States.  In  some  cases.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  grantees  wUl  complement  each  other 
In  a  given  geographic  area.  Also,  since  some 
grantees  have  been  assigned  areas  that  cover 
many  States,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  Individually  contact  all  potential  recipi- 
ents of  their  assistance.  Therefore,  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  staff  of  State  and  area  agen- 
cies and  other  interested  parties  take  the 
Initiative  and  contact  the  grantees  to  ar- 
range for  assistance. 

In  an  effort  to  maximize  benefits  and  to 
prevent  overlap,  plans  have  been  made  to 
coordinate  the  grantees'  activities  for  the 
coming  year.  In  early  August  all  of  the  proj- 
ect directors  met  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  learn 
about  each  other's  plans  and  to  exchange 
information  abovtt  available  and  projected 
materials  and  resources.  In  addition.  AoA's 
Division  of  Research  Applications  and  Dem- 
onstration Is  helping  grantees  to  coordinate 
their  activities  and  commttnlcate  with  each 
other. 

The  11  grantees  can  be  divided  Into  two 
groups:  seven  will  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  develop  training  materials  and 
four  will  conduct  innovative  legal  service 
Model  Projects  with  potential  for  national 
replication.  A  description  of  each  grantee 
within   these  two  groups  follows: 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    MATERIALS    DE- 
VELOPMENT   PROJECTS 

The  National  Paralegal  Institute  (NPI),  a 
private  non-profit  corporation,  was  given  a 
grant  to  nationally  promote  the  utilization 
and  training  of  paralegals  In  the  public  sec- 
tor of  the  law.  Since  1973  NPI  has  provided 
information,    training    materials,    training. 
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technical  asskteBce.  »ad  stqvort  lot  UOO 
paralegkls  tja  Ceauwontty  Ouctia»»  AdrnkUs- 
iKtUon  (fermsrly  0£0)  htg^l  aerrtcea  fto- 
grams.  Under  am  earlier  AoA  gnuit,  KPI  In 
«<»Junctl«n  wltb  Califomi*  Boral  I^egal  As- 
sistance developed  matertela  tor  the  tralBtng 
of  elderly  peralegals  (see  Agteg.  Junuory- 
February  1974  or  contact  NPI  (Urcctly  for 
rietailo) . 

The  AoA  grwnt  wUJ  enable  NPI  to  further 
promoie  the  development  aoad  uae  of  senk>r 
citizen  prralegals.  KPI  wIU  design  training 
curricula  and  course  materials,  help  colleges 
.iiul  other  training  ecttlties  tD  use  tbe  train- 
i).i^  materials,  and  provide  tcdutfcat  assist- 
ance to  eetaUl^  paralegal  programs. 

The  material  will  be  designed  for  tise  In 
independent  intensne  training  pKograma  and 
also  in  comminuty  college  and  university  set- 
tings. The  materials  will  Inctxtde  geneiic 
articles  on  tta«  psychological  and  soctal  pirob- 
lems  of  the  elderly,  skUIs  In  relating  to  tte 
elderly  and  meeting  ttireix  legal  and  sodal 
needs,  availataie  conuntmtty  rcsoorees  for  the 
elderly,  and  tke  struetorc  of  ttie  legal  serv- 
ices delivery  iqfBtem.  Otber  artUdea  wUI  focna 
en  substantive  areas  ot  Uiv  sncli  as  aaK>le- 
niental  Secnrlty  Income  and  social  secMlty. 
kealtb  and  medical  pvobtaHB.  food  and  nu- 
trition, trusts,  wills,  guardlanah^i  and  otker 
legal  problems  of  older  personrK,  FbnHy,  bh- 
terlals  to  enhance  Interview,  referafl,  Inves- 
tigation, and  negotiation  sikllls  will  be 
developed. 

In  Its  technical  assistance  effort,  HPI  cm- 
phaoizes  coordlnatiaii  and  liaison  with  ottier 
grantees.  NPI  expects  to  develop  a  mecha- 
aistn  to  respond  directly  to  qneations  ttom. 
the  field  about  training,  materialB  uae,  and 
utilization  of  senior  paralegala.  As  an  initial 
effort,  NPI  will  design  inabructlona  for  oae  by 
State  and  area  agencies,  nutrition  programs, 
Community  Action  Frogrmnu,  and  Legal 
Services  projects  regarding  reeraitmcnt.  su- 
pervision, and  use  of  paral^ala.  NPI  wiB  also 
advise  State  and  area  agenetes  about  ihos- 
pects  for  funding  paralegals  and  their  train- 
ing. 

Legnl  Re.search  and  Sei-vices  for  the  Eldeily 
<LRSK)  was  started  in  196S  by  the  National 
council  of  Senior  CitiKens.  Originally  ftmdcd 
(1968-72)  by  O.S.O..  the  program  has  been 
supported  by  a  Model  Project  grant  from 
AoA  since  January,  1974  and  saf4>Iemented 
in  July,  1975.  (See  Aging,  September-Octo- 
ber 1974  for  a  summary  of  t^ese  activities). 

When  first  funded  by  AoA,  LRSE  focused 
un  H£W'6  Region  m.  The  supplemental  grant 
expanded  the  scope  of  LBSETs  activities  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and  area 
agencies  in  Regions  I,  III  and  TV.  a  19  state 
area  that  includes  Connecticut.  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Delaware.  Maryland.  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Alabama.  Florida. 
Cteorgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Caroiinn,  Tennessee,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla. 

LRSE  has  been  a  pioneer  in  establishing 
legal  Mi-vlces  for  older  persona  and  has  dem- 
ostrated  ways  in  which  lawyers  can  improve 
the  lives  of  the  elderly.  LBSK  has  encouraged 
lawyers  to  provide  direct  legal  services  to 
older  per.sons,  trained  older  persons  as  para- 
legals, and  given  legal  assiatance  to  State  and 
area  agencies,  social  service  agencies,  and 
elderly  orgaufeations. 

With  its  AoA  grant,  the  LRSE  staff  plans  to 
provide  two  primary  types  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  area  agenciee.  PIrst,  they 
will  help  State  units  on  aging  perform  tiMlr 
responsibilities  under  the  OMs  Amsrieaas 
Act.  Sntia.  asststanee  will  bichide  Mentuying 
and  researching  key  State  loglalativ*  Issoes 
and  drafting  of  State  Iwglslattoft.  Tba  staff 
will  draw  upon  its  expczienc*  la  Fvoa^- 
vanla  where  It  assisted  in  the  deslgja  of  a 
State  ageney-ftinded  statewide  legal  services 
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the  staff  win  h^  develop  local 
ptognmm  fior  elder  persons;  s«ch 
:  involving  tans  adwols,  bar  asso- 
s,  edsthig  legal  servicea  programs,  area 
agencies,  and  other  organoatlana. 

Ttac  grant  will  also  enable  LB8K  to  increa.se 
its  contributlan  to  the  literature  in  the  field 
of  law  and  the  elderly.  In  the  past  LRSE  i^re- 
pared  a  working  paper  on  the  legal  prohlems 
of  older  persons  pntHlshed  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Coaamittee  on  Aging,  a  guide  to  legal 
services  for  the  elderly  issued  by  the  National 
Council  on  Senior  Citiaens,  a  Handboc^  on 
ifodei  State  Statute*,  seven  legi^ative  re- 
ports on  aging  produced  by  the  Uaxyland 
Commission  on  Aging,  and  sevei'al  mode! 
statutes  for  State  legislation.  Plans  for  the 
coming  year  call  for  LRSE  to  publish  a  Inbll- 
cgraphy  on  lav.r  and  aging,  a  survey  of  State 
agencies  on  aging,  a  manual  on  law  and 
aging,  and  a  report  with  model  protective 
services  statutes. 

Legml  Sentiee*  far  the  Eiderly  Poor  is  a 
project  operating  from  a  New  York  C:t.y  of- 
fice that  will  use  its  AoA  grant  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  aren  agen- 
cies and  other  eMerlj  service  staff  in  HEW's 
Rpgl^n  Hi  which  includes  New  Yoric.  Mew 
Jersey.  Puerto  Bico,  and  ti>e  Virgin  Islands. 
Tills  grantee  will  -work  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  State  aiad  area  agencies*  sraB  of 
older  persona'  legal  probiems  and  to  inform 
them  about  bAw  the  law  and  lawyers  can 
alleviate  these  di£BculUes.  For  exan^le,  sug- 
gestions will  be  cfiered  on  locating  lawyers 
who  will  provide  legal  assLstaace.  establish- 
ing legal  service  programs,  and  effectively 
using  lawyers  to  organize  the  elderly  and  to 
be  their  advocaites.  The  grantee  will  a'lso  train 
paralegala  to  serve  the  elderly. 

Finally,  they  will  develop  materiais,  aome 
of  which  are  already  avallatkle,  that  focus  on 
substantive  claims.  These  materials,  many 
written  for  the  layman,  will  foctts  on  issues 
svich  as  disability  hearings,  age  di-:crimiua- 
tion.  Supplemental  Secmity  Income,  trans- 
portation discounts,  and  habeas  corpiis. 

The  National  Senior  Citizens'  Law  Center 
(N9CLC>  was  started  In  1972  by  O.E.O.  as  a 
national  back-tip  center  to  provide  technical 
assiatance  to  Legal  Services  attorneys  con- 
cerning special  legal  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor.  Under  its  grant,  NSCLC  will  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  to  State 
and  area  agencies  and  legal  services  providers 
funded  by  such  agencies  in  27  States — Alas- 
ka. Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  minols.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tex- 
as. Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Tb»  NSCIjC  brings  to  this  efi'ort  ample  ex- 
perience in  two  broad  areas.  First,  NSCLC  has 
provided  technical  assistance  to  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  throughout  the  Nation  on 
specific  matters  affecting  the  elderly  in  such 
areas  as  age  discrimination,  involuntary  com- 
mitment, guardianship,  health,  housing, 
consumer  matters,  and  the  special  problems 
of  older  women.  This  assistance  has  taken 
the  form  of  training,  publications,  and  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  individualized 
technical  assistance.  Through  such  efforts 
NBCLC  has  Initiated  a  communication  net- 
work with  attorneys  specializing  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  and  has  become  a  it  cog- 
nized legal  resource. 

Second.  NSCLC  hsis  expanded  the  delivery 
of  legal  services  to  the  elderly  through  vari- 
ous means.  Training  sessions,  newsletters 
and  other  mailings,  and  formal  and  informal 
contacts  have  aided  NSCLC  to  establish  a 
continuing  program  to  make  attorneys  more 
aware  of  the  problems  of  older  persons  and 
to  train  and  educate  them  in  legal  solutions. 
Tliis  program  has  served  to  link  attameys 
to  other  resources  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elthprty  such  as  professionsJe  In 


aging  and  public  ofBcials  as  «eB  as  the  elient 
eonuvuni^. 

With  fti  AoA  grant  MBCUC  staff  wm  help 
Statv  and  area  ageaUts  and  legal  servico 
providers  to  establish  and  eispand  legal  serv- 
ices for  older  persons.  Iliey  win  provide  in- 
formation about  funding  somrees,  legal  re- 
sources, and  alternative  serviea  defivery  ap- 
proaches. Further,  they  wOl  hold  training: 
sessions  and  design  materials  on  wayn  ."^^te 
and  area  agencies  can  nse  the  legal  proce>:.~ 
and  attorneys  to  piaaae  an  advocacy  role 
for  the  elderly.  Finally,  ICSCLC  will  provide 
legal  assistance  en  substantive  matters  by 
preparing  and  difnitonthig  materials,  train- 
ing agency  staff,  and  reqxmdiag  to  inar/ld%]a: 
mail  and  telephone  inquiries. 

ConnecCicct  Aging  Legal  Services  wUt  prr  - 
vi'ie  technical  assistance  on  a  statewide  basi.-- 
to  existing  le^l  services  pzvgtaaaa  in  tv«»  of 
the  State's  five  area  agenciea  and  work  to 
rstabli.sh  programs  in  other  area  and  s<<ci'al 
eervlce  agencies.  They  win  train  older  per- 
.scns  and  sta3  who  woik  with  them,  such  a:^ 
Tiiose  In  senior  citizen  centers,  hamemakei' 
services,  meals  on  wheels  programs,  and  pub- 
lic health  associations  regarding  the  legal 
rl^ts  of  the  elderly.  The  grantee  hopea  that 
these  efforts  along  with  others  such  as  a 
newsletter,  win  lead  to  the  establisluttertt  of 
a  statewide  network  of  law  ofllces  to  serve 
older  persons  that  works  in,  conjunction  -.irlth 
Jegat  service  programs  for  the  poor. 

Piurther,  the  grantee  will  conduct  avh- 
stantive  research.  For  example,  staff  will  in- 
vestigate ways  appeal  procedures  might  be 
developed  for  utilization  reviews  that  are 
conducted  at  Medicare  faciUtieB.  They  will 
also  try  to  persuade  the  State  Welfare  de- 
partment to  require  nursing  homes  qualified 
for  Medicaid  to  be  qualified  for  Miedlcare  too, 
a  change  that  could  have  signllcant  benefits 
for  older  persons  and  result  in  a  substantial 
savings  for  the  State. 

Technical  Assistance  and  **''»*^"»'°  De- 
velopment for  the  Provision  oi  Legal  Services 
to  tlie  Elderly  is  a  project  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School  in  oou- 
juiiction  with  the  Iu£titut£&  of  Gerontology 
and  CoutintUng  Legal  Educatloru  This  staff 
wiU  provide  technical  assistance  and  develop 
materials  for  Michigan's  State  and  area 
agencies  on  aging  which  win  have  potential 
far  application  in  other  States.  Specific  ac- 
tivities will  begin  after  completion  of  an  ex- 
amination of  existing  legal  services  delivery 
s\-stems  and  the  availability  and  utilization 
of  legal  aid  programs,  lawyer  referral  services, 
private  attorneys,  panels  of  retired  hiwy>»r<:, 
law  students,  and  paralegals. 

The  project  staff  hopes  to  assist  State  and 
area  agency  staffs  through  training  maniials, 
workshops,  videotapes,  and  individual  ad- 
vice. They  will  prepare  qjiecialisad  materials 
for  legal  aid  lawyers.  ptt«AtA,t^^[ney8,  and 
others  who  serve  the  eldterfy^ill  ki|mtioc, 
they  will  develop  materials  and  videotap^*for 
law  school  courses,  seminars,  rnntt^i  i^vv 
programs,  and  other  training  formats.  These 
materials  will  cover  both  laws  concerning  the 
elderly  and  the  development  of  interview, 
counseling,  advocacy,  and  negotiation  gifii'g 
ueedsd  to  render  complete  and  prafessMnal 
legal  services  to  elderly  p.ii<»nt.s. 

The  Soclo-Legal  Service  Delivery  Model  is 
being  conducted  by  the  LouisiaiM.  Center  for 
the  Pviblic  Interest,  a  puhQc  law  firm,  to 
provide  social  and  legal  services  to  the  elderly 
of  the  metropolitan  New  Orleans  area.  This 
inuItidLscipIlnary  approach  has  potential  for 
application  in  other  settings  where  legal  serv- 
ices and  social  work  students  and  profes- 
sionals are  available.  In  addition,  experience 
gained  fi-om  these  direct  service  activities 
will  complement  the  gi-antee's  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  LouislanalB  State  and 
area  agencies  on  aging,  which  Is  a  second 
objective  of  the  project.  "^ 

The  Center's  direct  service  activities,  sup- 
ported 'in  area  agpin'v  and  foundation  funds 
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will  use  law  aud  social  work  profe»3lonals 
to  address  the  legal  and  social  needs  of  older 
persons  and  provide  opportunities  for  law 
and  social  work  students  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  tills  field  under  the  supervision  of 
a  sUfl  attorney  and  social  worker. 

At  the  same  time,  technical  assistance  de- 
siKned  to  assist  the  State  and  area  agencies 
will  be  conducted  by  au  executive  director 
(a  lawyer),  assistant  director  (a  social 
worker)  and  a  lawyer,  organizer  (»  social 
worker ) .  Their  primary  goal  will  be  to  de- 
velop a  lawyer  referral  system  for  the  elderly 
in  the  New  Orleans  area  that  cs»n  be  applied 
to  the  State's  other  area  agencies.  They  will 
alHO  engage  In  public  and  legislative  Informa- 
tion activities,  litigation,  and  community 
organization  efforts  through  Bupervi.sion  of 
community  organization  students  from  the 
Aocial  work  dlaclpUne. 

INNOVATIVE  MC>D'^L  PROJFCTS 

Coun-sellng  and  Paralegal  Training  and  Job 
Envelopment  Is  a  statewide  project  con- 
ducted by  the  California  State  Office  on 
Aging  designed  to  create  a  new  delivery  sys- 
tem of  counseling  and  paralegal  assistance 
for  the  State's  elderly.  The  grantee  will  train 
legal  and  social  service  staff  to  become  para- 
legals and  to  provide  new  career  alternatives 
for  senior  citizens  as  paralegals.  In  addition 
to  the  AoA  grant,  the  project  is  .supported 
by  the  State's  -Otnce  of  Ec-onon>ic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  area  agencies  and  to 
Legal  Services  projects  that  want  to  expand 
their  services  to  older  persons.  The  assist- 
ance win  be  designed  to  help  aKfucles  or- 
ganize and  structure  legal  .service  delivery 
•systems  that  itse  paralegals,  aid  lu  the  re- 
cruitment and  selection  of  senior  citizens 
OS  paralegals,  arrange  for  attonify's  super- 
vLsion  and  back-up,  set  up  omce  procedures 
■ind  controls  that  insure  eftlcier.'-v  and  ac- 
countability, and  develop  ln-ho\ise  mec'na- 
nlsms  for  continuing  paralegal  tralnUig, 

Paralegals  selected  from  these  projects  will 
lie  given  140  hours  of  training.  Thev  will  be 
trained  In  the  legal  problem.?  ot"  older  per- 
.-M>ns,  steps  paralegals  can  taice  to  help  solve 
them,  skills  involved  m  Interviewing:,  inves- 
tlgftficn.  legal  research.  netf>tia'U>n,  and  rep- 
resentation at  administrative   heurlntcs. 

The  Senior  Cltlzeiw  Lethal  A.s.-.Utf<  i  e  Office 
Is  an  innovative  legal  services  rt}^''  '"ch  In 
Washington,  D.C./lesigned  to  ht'.p  ctiJer  per- 
sons obtain  their  fnll  public  enliHeinents. 
Initiated  by  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
.Association  and  the  AnierlcHU  Asriociation 
i..f  Retired  Persons,  Hie  oillce  will  primarily 
service  clients  from  the  Di.-tri^l  c'  Coluin- 
^>ta. 

The  grantee  will  arldress  »no  n  [ij(>r  prob- 
lems faced  by  older  persons  m  setniring  bene- 
fits. First,  they  will  Inform  older  persons  of 
the  benefits  and  services  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  Federal,  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. Tliey  will  develop  a  public  Ijeneflt 
"check  up"  to  determine  an  older  person's 
E-Ugibllity  for  benefits  and  whether  he  or  she 
has  applied  for  or  is  already  scheduled  to 
receive  benefits. 

Serotid.  the  grantee  will  assist  older  per- 
sons to  challen^'e  specific  denial.';,  suspen- 
sions, reductions,  or  delays  in  receiving  these 
!)enetils.  Thus,  the  grantee  will  Ii!l  an  Im- 
portant need,  since  the  private  bar  lacks  ex- 
pertise and  Interest  in  such  ca-^p.s  and  more 
t'-ftditional  omnibus  legal  servicf-  programs 
do  not  h-we  the  expertise  and  time  to  pro- 
vide such  service. 

The  AoA  grant  will  also  ei.abls  the  grantee 
to  de-. elop  a  model  for  the  provi--ion  of  low- 
oost  legal  services  to  the  elderly  that  cai\ 
i>e  applied  in  other  locations.  Key  clemenis 
u\  this  approach  will  be  emphasis  on  only 
one  substantive  area  of  law— public  entltle- 
menf.s— and  a  reliance  on  elderly  voUuiteers 
to  staff  the  office  NRTA  AARP'.-i  -no.  c-.ss  with 


a  national  tax  couiu^ellng  program  staffed 
by  older  volunteers  provided  useful  experi- 
ence to  the  office.  Indications  are  that  elderly 
paralegals  can  be  used  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  clients  at  low  cost. 

Senior  Adults  Legal  Assistance  will  operate 
several  offices  In  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  area 
to  provide  legal  service  tor  the  elderly 
through  volunteer  attorneys,  elderly  para- 
legals, and  law  students.  The  grantee  will 
also  develop  and  institutionalize  relation- 
ships with  law  schools  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  de- 
signed to  promote  faculty  and  student  In- 
terest and  invoUement  In  the  legal  problems 
of  okler  persons. 

In  providing  legal  services  to  the  elderly, 
the  grantee  will  develop  educational  pro- 
grams lor  older  citizens  and  members  of  the 
private  bar.  This  program  will  prepare  and 
distribute  materials  written  for  the  layman. 
They  win  also  dlsti'ibute  materials  to  private 
attorneys,  outlining  the  role  that  they  can 
play  In  addressing  older  persons'  legal  prob- 
lems, and  encouraging  them  to  contribute 
their  services  to  the  project. 

Research,  Training  and  Continning  Educa- 
tion in  the  Field  of  Aging  is  a  project  de- 
signed to  complement  other  efforts  of  the 
Oeorge  Washington  University's  National 
Law  Center  to  address  the  legal  problems 
of  older  persons.  The  grantee  will  train  senior 
citizens  to  be  paralegals  and  inform  law 
students  and  the  community  at  large  about 
the  legal  needs  of  the  elderly. 

One  principal  thrust  of  the  project  will  be 
to  train  older  persona  as  paralegals.  In  con- 
Jiinction  with  The  Community  Legal  Clinic 
of  the  Oeorge  Washington  Law  School,  the 
grantee  will  conduct  a  year-long  program 
for  older  persons  from  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens'  Senior  Aid  Program.  They 
will  be  screened  for  Interest,  ability,  and 
neetl.  and  paid  by  NCSC  durli'.g  thdr  train- 
ing. 

The  p.iralegal  training  will  cor.sisl  ot  cla.s-- 
room  instruction  and  clinical  participation. 
Classes  will  be  condvicted  by  lawyers,  para- 
legals. Mid  area  specialists  from  government 
agencies  and  the  Held  of  aging.  Community 
Legal  Clinic  students  and  supervising  attor- 
nevs  will  direct  the  clinical  training  which 
will  eniphii-.ize  the  rnies  and  procedures  of 
particiilitr  agencies,  and  sxich  substantive 
areas  as  soclcl  security.  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care, mental  health,  housing,  public  as.slst- 
aiKP.  tHx.itlon,  and  nutrition.  After  they 
comi'lf'p  the  program  the  Senior  Aides  will 
»)p  able  to  obtain  employment  in  a  variety 
of  ndmi'!-  rat.ive.  legal  and  other  activities. 

The  pr'imam  will  benefit  the  law  students' 
edncaMon  becau.se  they  will  he  working  on 
a  one-M-oiie  basLs  with  the  senior  paralegals 
who  will  acquaint  them  with  the  legnl  needs 
of  older  per.sons.  The  grantee  anticipates  that 
this  trul'ilpg  format  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  t'le  development  of  training  materials  for 
the  paralf-sal  and  \^i:<t\  education  activities 
that  liave  ptitentjal  ffir  appUcntion  In  other 
locations 

The  .\o.\  g'-ant  will  iilso  enable  the  d.-nter 
to  develop  an  outreach  program  which  will 
work  with  exlstlni,'  Federal,  St  iie,  local,  and 
volunteer  pro^'.rams  in  the  Wa"!hinglcin  met- 
ropollt!<n  area.  Throurh  tlip.'-t-  outreach 
efforts.  Information  will  1>p  gatliered  by  the 
Comniunltv  T  et;al  Clinic,  ''EP  la  storefront 
for  the  Prutectlon  of  Elderlv  Persons)  and 
a  tek'\l.si(/n  media  ueeklv  pr.igram  called 
Oi)eratlf.ii  Involvemfnt.  luforn-.titlon  about 
tVie  leg.il  problems  Unit  are  encountered 
r\nd  ti- .lining  materials  will  be  direi.  ted  back 
to  oldpr  persons  via  the  media  and  direct 
contacu>  developed  thionf.;h  these  existing 
programs. 

Finally,  the  gran'  will  ena'jle  the  Center 
to  develop  a  prototype  education  program 
that  can  be  applied  In  any  community  near 
a  Uw   .-.hcKil   which   will   facilitate  l.^e  edu- 


cation of  older  persons  and  those  wbo  serve 
them.  This  program  will  be  designed  so  that 
the  currictilum  and  materials  developed  can 
be  fitted  Into  existing  law  school  programs  as 
well  as  new  ones.  The  development  of  such 
materials  and  techniques  should  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  the  further  establishment  of 
progrsuns  to  train  lawyters  end  paralegals  to 
serve  the  eldei-ly. 

The  names  and  addrcf'ses  of  the  grantees 
are    listed    below: 

National  Paralegal  Institute.  William  R. 
Fry,  2000  P  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.     20038.  202-872-0655. 

Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the  El- 
derlv. David  Marlln.  1511  K  St..  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.     20005,    202-783-6850. 

Legal  Services  for  the  Elderly  Poor,  Jona- 
than A.  W\eiS8,  2095  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y.     10023, 212-595-1340. 

National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center.  Paul 
Nathanson,  1709  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.     90017.  213-483-3990. 

Connecticut  Aging  Legal  Services.  Norman 
K.  Janes,  74«  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  D,  Willi- 
mantlc.  Conn.  06226,  203-466-1761. 

Technical  Assistance  and  Materials  Devel- 
opment for  the  Provision  of  Legal  Services  to 
the  Elderly,  Steve  Pepe,  917  Legal  Research 
Bldg.,  University  of  Michigan  lAvr  School, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48104,  313-763-1247  or  313 
665-2777. 

Soclo-Legal  Ser\'lce  Delivery  Model,  David 
Marcello,   Lotilslana   Center   for   the   Public 
Interest,  700  Maison  Blanche  Bldg.,  New  Or- 
leans,   La.    70112.    504-524-12;n    or    504-524 
8182. 

Counseling  and  Paralegal  Training  and  Job 
Development.  Robert  Leslie,  California  Office 
on  Aging,  455  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95814,  916-322-3676. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Legal  Assistance  Of- 
fice, Margaret  8.  Brod.sky,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1424  16th  St..  N.W.,  Suite 
204.  Washington.  DC.  20036,  202-234-0970. 

Senior  Adults  Legal  Assistance,  Mike  Oil- 
fix.  2211  Park  BUd  ,  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94306. 
415-326  1576. 

Research,  Training  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion in  the  Field  of  Aging,  Donald  P.  Roth- 
chlld,  George  Washhigton  University.  Na- 
tional Law  Center.  716  20th  St.,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20052,  202  676-72.'i<<,  202-676- 
7585,  or  202  676  6364. 


REORGANIZING  THE  FEDERAL 
EU:CTIONS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  ab- 
.solutely  imperative  that  the  Congress 
move  immediately  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  meet 
tlie  objections  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  January  30  decision.  One 
such  vehicle  is  S.  2911,  introduced  by 
Senator  Schweiker,  and  cosponsored  by 
me.  This  legislation  would  change  the 
method  of  choosing  the  members  of  the 
FEC  by  providing  that  they  be  appointed 
by  the  Pi-esldent  with  the  advice  and  con- 
.sent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  get  bogged 
down  at  this  time  in  a  complete  revision 
of  the  entire  law.  This  measure  would 
allow  the  contiitued  operation  of  the 
Commission,  while  giving  the  Congress 
the  opportmiity,  il  it  so  desires,  to  make 
other  alterations. 

Ilie  Public  Affairs  Council,  a  Wash- 
ington-based  professional  organization 
of  corporate  public  affairs  and  govern- 
ment relations  officers,  recently  passed  a 
resolution  reaffirming  its  support  for  a 
strong  Federol  Elections  Commissitm.  I 
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g^  ^iMonimniM  eonwieni  fbttt  ttia  tezi  of 
^iaelr  rasaluUMi  be  pEtntad  tai  tbe  BKOHk 
'itee  belBB  ao  okdeettoDk  Ibft  Maate- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ttM 

Record,  as  fdlo^s: 

PCDESAL    ELECnoW    COMlCIiSSSOM    BESOtTTtlOK 

The  foUowing  reBolution  wm  adopted  on 
February  IS.  UI76  by  tha  Board  of  DIreeiarB 
of  the  PubUc  AffalTB  CouncQ.  a  pcofesslonal 
organization  of  public  affairs  and  govern- 
ment relations  executives  of  mare  than  250 
majcr  corporatlone: 

The  Public  Affairs  Council  leofflrma  Its 
1073  reEoIuUon  supporting  a  "single,  strong 
and  independent  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion with  enforcement  power,"  and  turges 
prompt  Congressional  action  to  provide  for 
a  Commission  constituted  and  empowered  to 
exercise  the  vital  powers  removed  by  the  rCi 
cent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Bock 
ley  V.  Valeo.  , 

The  Court  held  that  the  Commission,  t>etng 
composed  of  a  majority  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, was  improperly  ccnstltcited  and  was 
therefore  without  power  to  enfoice  the  cam- 
paign finance  law. 

The  Public  Affairs  Council  does  not  ques- 
tion the  constitutional  validity  of  this  deci- 
sion, but  recognizes  that  the  Congress  can 
readily  provide  for  reoonstltution  of  the 
Commission  in  accord  with  the  Court's  rul- 
ing and  calls  upon  it  to  do  so. 

The  simple  remedy  is  to  give  the  President 
the  power  to  appoint  all  commissioners,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The 
CoiuMsll  urgea  this  course. 

In  its  1973  resolution,  the  Council  declared 
that  "integrity,  openness  and  public  con- 
fidence in  the  nation's  election  processes  are 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  oux  govern- 
ment and  our  country."  We  aeiterate  this 
view,  and  assert  that  In  the  few  mnntJiB  of  its 
cperaUon.  the  Federal  Election  CoBunlasloh 
has  made  a  strong  and  necessary  atsxt  to- 
ward restoring  public  confidenee  in  our  cam- 
paign finance  syst^n. 

The  members  of  the  Public  Affairs  Council 
Board  declared  In  197S: 

"We  strongly  support  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Election  Commlesku  to  centraUoe 
all  reporting  and  enforoememt  activities, 
stich  Comxnisakm  to  Isave  the  power  to  subr 
poena,  and  authority  to  initiate  actitms 
against  alleged  vit^tora." 

The  Bo«(rd  Is  gratified  ttaat  the  Congress 
once  supported  this  view.  We  urge  it  now. 
wtthout  distraellng  aK-maUm»  Isit*  sairek 
other  areas  as  pubUc  flnenrlsn  ct  Ciincisa 
sional  cmsaptLigas,  to  enact  leglslatian  to  re- 
establish the  Federal  Election  Commleskm 
wtth  ttae  necessary  powers  to  enforca  the 
caB^MtigB  finance  lawa 


al  wliiratton.  .to  aacure  that  all  denM'ntB 
taa  « 


mPROVINa  THE  QUALITY  OF 
EDUCATKXf 

Mr.  PELIi.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  197S,  I  intnxtnced  8.  2651.  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1975,  to  scrre 
as  the  basis  for  comment  and  discussion 
of  the  proper  direction  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  higher  educatioo*  vocstional 
education,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  Bfnce  that  time.  1  have  re- 
ceived  many  extremely  helpful  sugges- 
tions from  educators  and  other  con- 
cerned individuals  and  groups.  Many  of 
these  suggestions  are  Incorporated  into 
the  bin  reported  by  my  Subcommittee 
on  Education  to  the  ftiH  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wellare  a  month  ago, 
on  FWjruary  3. 

One  of  the  provisfons  of  8.  2051  wfalefi 
aroused  considerable  fntexest  prctxned 
reconstftutfng^  State  boar*?  for  Yocatlon- 


involved  in  program  devdopment 
^ma^iatiatinw.  ThlB  proposal  was 
prampCed  by  Qie  successful  experience 
at  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
a  single  board  of  regents  i&  responsible 
for  aU  levcla  of  education  in  the  State, 
from  kindergftrten  to  postgraduate.  To 
mjr  mind,  this  unitary  stracture  makes 
much  sense,  skiee  i»ograms  can  be  eo- 
ordlnated  and  dtofllcstkm  avoided  by  a 
single  board  of  regents. 

Other  States  tiave  not  fcdiowed  this 
pattern,  but  have  created  separate  boards 
for  secondary  and  postseumdary  educa- 
Uuu  amlrln  some  cases,  for  vocatkmal 
education.  IMs  has,  as  testimony  b^ore 
the  subcommittee  showed,  often  resulted 
in  a  situation  where  an  administrator  or 
board  responsible  only  for  secondary- 
level  vocational  education  was  charged 
with  making  decisions  involving  poetsec- 
ondary  trailing.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, there  was  no  effective  forum  for 
postsecondary  educators  to  voice  their 
concerns. 

Although  I  still  firmly  believe  that  the 
single,  cradle-to-grave  State  agency 
makes  the  greatest  administrative  sense, 
X  recognise  that  there  are  many  reasons 
to  argue  against  any  single,  federally 
imposed  governance  structure  for  voca- 
tional education  In  the  several  States. 
jVjt  this  reason,  I  have  proposed  for  full 
committee  consideratkm  a  compromise 
whk:h  woukl  leave  existing  State  board 
for  vocational  education  structures  im- 
changed.  The  board  would  retain  full  re- 
sponsibfllty  for  submltUng  State  plans 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  would  continue  to  be  the  body  ulti- 
mately accountable  for  provision  of  voca- 
tional education  within  the  State. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  State's  planning 
for  vocational  education  would  be  con- 
ducted by  a  planning  commissltQi,  broad- 
ly representative  of  whatever  educational 
agencies  a  State  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish— boards  of  education,  boards  of  re- 
gents, community  college  agencies,  man- 
power services  eouncils — plus  reiMresent- 
atives  of  the  public.  Such  widespread  in- 
voiteuicnt  of  all  parties  concerned  with 
Toeational  education  ^ould  assure  that 
every  State  develops  a  plan  responsive  to 
its  own  needs  for  training  at  all  levels  and 
for  persons  of  aU  ages. 

I  know  that  my  colleagufis  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communicati<»s  from 
vocatJonal  educators  stressing  nine  de- 
ments of  legislation  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful vocational  education  program.  I 
beHeve  that  S.  2C57,  as  it  will  be  brfore 
the  full  oommlttee,  deals  with  each  of 
these  points  iu  a  satisfactory  manner. 
For  my  colleagues'  information,  I  would 
like  to  touch  on  each  point  briefly. 

First.  Maintenance  of  a  sole  State 
agency  to  be  responsiUe  and  aceount- 
aMe  for  a  t^jtal  program  of  vocational 
education.  As  I  have  already  noted,  my 
coa^promise.  which  win  be  before  the  full 
committee,  does  maintain  such  an 
agency,  the  existing  State  board  for  vo- 
cational iiliM  atfain 

Seecnd.  rtxnhkam  fcr  coaqrehen^ve 
statewide  and  leeal  i^amirfng.  T^rrr^ng 


ia.  the  kaysttfia  of  8.  SttT.  ttaraiMfli  the 
rawhanim  at  tt»  Btefee  piBaa 
MiiiiaBL  tt  is  my  bdltf  that 
<ul  mate  plwnnlnK  for  mcwtlonal  ( 
tlon  at  all  leveb  ia  pnfaaaUe  to  arfei^ 
trary  Federal  percentages  for  diffeient 
classes  or  types  of  histitutions. 

Third.  A  dcfiiritioa  of  vocatieual  edu- 
cation. To  my  wiin6,  sodb  a  ditfliHOmi  is^ 
not  neceasary.  Reasonable  pecsoos  prob- 
ahly  have  a  pretty  good  notiaa  of  whal 
vocational  f<<^M'^ti«^"  is.  After  all,  in  none 
of  our  legislation  do  we  attempt  to  define 
Oie  scope  of  edueatkm. 

However,  because  of  widespread  con- 
cern that  abuses  win  take  place  if  voca- 
tional education  is  not  defined  in  the 
legislation,  I  will  attempt  to  define  the 
term  in  the  bUI  taken  to  full  ffomi«iitt<»<> 
Fourth.  Inclusion  of  funds  for  pre- 
service  and  Inso-vlce  teacber  edvicatinn 
and  leadership  development.  Sut^uurt 
B-2  of  S.  2657  authoriaea  funds  for  vo- 
cational education  persannfil  traliyng 
and  leadership  development.  These  pro- 
grams were  originally  fai<:l»w*«^  in  the 
Education  Professions  Devek^pmeni  Act, 
which  my  bin  prtqposes  to  repeal.  How- 
ever, since  there  Is  stfll  a  shortaec  a< 
trained  vocational  education  personnel, 
S.  2657  Includes  such  funds  in  ttie  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

Fifth.  Funding  for  home  economics 
education.  Part  F  ^  S.  2657  continues 
separate  funding  for  consumer  and 
homemaking  education.  In  recognition 
of  the  contributions  such  education  has 
made  in  the  past. 

Sixth.  Inclusion  of  vocational  guid- 
ance as  a  part  of  vocational  educational 
legislation.  Subpart  B-1  of  the  voca- 
tional education  title  of  S.  2657  author- 
ises new  fundbig  for  voeationsi  guidance 
programs,  which  have  been  duiwn  to  be 
of  significant  importance  In  assisting  in- 
dividuals in  malfing  informed  occupa- 
tional  choices. 

Seventh.  Inclusim  of  siyport  for  vo- 
cational yoQtfa  organlBatiaDs  as  am  Inte- 
gral part  oi  the  instractfonal  pvegram. 
S.  2657  does  not  direct^  address  the  sup- 
port of  vocational  youth  organizatlans. 
but  it  does  not.  to  my  mincL  prohibit 
tlieir  participation  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

Eighth.  Provision  forresearcii,  demfcm- 
stration  and  curricuhia  detetepment. 
8.  2657,  as  it  will  be  considered  by  Oie 
committee  on  "LeibOT  and  PubUc  Wdfare, 
provides  for  the  conduct  of  researcii.  ex- 
emplary programs,  and  enrricuhim  de- 
velopment projects  by  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  States. 

Ninth.  Use  of  Federal  funns  to  support 
ongoing  programs.  WixBe  ttie  tfaTost  of 
8.  2657  is  on  the  use  of  Federal  tmadB  as 
a  catalyst  for  change,  bi  assfstlDg  States 
in  developing  new  programs  of  training 
for  new  and  emerging  occupations. 
f  imds  may  also  be  used  to  support  ongo- 
ing programs.  In  fact,  ttiis  is  explicitly 
recognized  in  the  bill's  statement  of  pur- 
I>ose,  which  speaks  in  terms  of  mainte- 
nance of  existing  proKEams,  where 
necessary. 

I  hope  that  tbese  remaika  wiD  isoive 
lwip<ul  to  my  ec^eagues  as  tee  Piiiafn 
nears  consideration  of  ttie  Edauilfoji 
AniehdmentJ?  of  I9T6.  I  am  hopeftil  Oiat 
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we  can  develop  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  be  of  significant  help  in  im- 
iMTOvlng  the  quality  of  education,  both 
vocational  and  higher  education, 
throughout  the  country. 


SCRANTON  NOMINATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  pleased  to  testify  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  support  of  the  nomination 
of  William  W.  Scranton  to  be  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  I  have 
known  former  Governor  Scranton  since 
we  entered  the  Hoa-^e  of  Repre.sentatives 
toKether  in  1961. 

Few  people  could  bring  Uie  wealth  of 
experience  to  the  U.N.  amba.s.sador.shii) 
that  Governor  Scranton  brings.  He  has 
served  in  ,the  State  Department,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  recent  years  in  a  number 
of  key  Pi-esidential  advlsor>-  capacities. 
He  brings  a  reasonable  yet  firm  approach 
which  will  serve  American  interest  well 
at  the  U.N.  He  is  a  proven  and  effective 
leader  with  a  stront,'  interest  in  foreign 
iiffairs. 

Mr.  President.  Bill  Scranton".s  noniuia- 
tion  has  also  met  with  widespread  edi- 
torial support  in  Pennsylvania  and 
around  the  Nation.  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  such  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  cbiection.  the  editoriaK 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCorn. 
as  follows : 

(FYom  the  New  \uik   Time.-,.  Feb.  i<i.   1976 1 
Scranton  run  the  U.N. 

la  maimer  and  style.  WUUam  W.  SiThuLom. 
President  Ford's  reported  choice  »-■*  chlel 
United  States  Representative  lo  the  United 
Nations,  will  probably  furni-sh  the  most, 
striking  contrast  imaginable  to  livs  colorful 
predecessor.  Yet  there  can  b«  no  doubt  that 
the  former  Pennsylvania  Oo'.ernor.  Con- 
gressman and  aide  to  two  Secretaries  of  State 
will  defend  the  genuine  interests  of  the 
United  States  a.s  zealously  as  did  Mr. 
Moynihan. 

With  his  experience  of  both  elective  and 
appointive  office,  his  performance  on  special 
Presidential  a.sslgnments  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  repeatedly  demon.stratet)  lack 
of  residual  ambition  for  higher  poi»ition,  Mr. 
Scranton  is  superbly  fitted  for  the  United 
Nations  Job — especially   at  this   time. 

President  Ford  has  emphasized  that  there 
*U1  be  no  change  in  the  United  States  policy 
at  the  U.N.  of  keeping  the  record  straight, 
responding  vigorously  to  unfair  attacks  and 
opposing  unrealistic  or  outrageous  resolu- 
tions, such  as  the  one  equating  raci'^m  with 
Zionism.  But  there  are  different  ways  of 
accomplishing  these  essential  objectives; 
and  Americans  may  well  discover  that  Gov- 
ernor Scranton's  low-key  approach  gels  bet- 
ter results  over  the  long  haul  than  Mr 
Moynihan"s  showmanship. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Incii^uer, 
Feb.  24,  19761 

Mb.  Scbanton  to  the  U.N. 

The  name  of  William  W.  Scranton  h«>»  been 
brought  up  regularly  for  one  public  office 
or  another  ever  since  1967  when  Mr.  Scranton 
ended  his  term  as  Republican  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  with  a  vow  never  again  to  run 
for  public  office. 

Mr.  Scranton  would  consent  only  to  take 
ail  occasional  spyeclal  asalgnment.  One  such 
uiis  ill-.  poKt  as  chairman  of  the  Commisstoa 


on  CampUM  Unrest,  which  President  Nixon 
appointed  In  1970  In  the  wake  of  the  wide- 
spread prote.st«  over  his  Cambodian  "incur- 
sion." 

In  its  report,  the  commission  called  on 
Mr.  Nixon  to  "exercise  his  reconciling  moral 
leadership  as  the  first  step  to  prevent  violence 
and  create  understanding."  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
sponded by  repudiating  the  report  and  un- 
leashing' that  great  moral  leader  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  who  called  It  "pablum  for  the  per- 
mlsslvlsts."  Mr.  Nixon,  who  had  once  urged 
Mr.  Scranton  to  become  his  scfreiary  of 
stat«.  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Siraiitui  for  fur- 
ther services. 

Now,  President  ford  h.is  callod  on  him  to 
serve  as  US.  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, .Hiid  Mr.  Scranton  Iih-i  arrepied.  It  is 
a  first-ra'e  appoliitnieii" 

Mr,  Scranton  is  no  Daniel  PatMok  Moyni- 
han. Willi  has  Just  left  the  (Kist  to  return  to 
Harvard.  The  word  tliat  coiiu-s  to  mind  Ui 
describe  Mi.  Moynihan  is  Hanihoyant.  The 
word  lor  Mr.  S^'raiitcpii  is  tool  Yet  If  his  per- 
.sona!  style  is  different.  Mr.  Siritntoii  can  bo 
relied  iipfni  to  rarrv  out  the  same  V  S  policy, 
that  Is.  a.s  he  put  It  the  other  rt.iv.  to  "stand 
up  and  speak  strongly  on  ix-ha'.f  ot  the 
United   Stales." 

riie  U.N  is  a  diplomatu  and  piiHU'  <il  bodv 
and  Mr  Scranton  has  plenty  (<t  diplomatic 
and  politkal  experience,  a«  a  top  State  De- 
partment official.  coii^re.ssmHSi.  governor, 
president lAl  candidate  In  1964.  and  adviser 
to  Mr    Ford. 

The  UN.  IS  also  a  ijodv  \vh<>-.e  own  "lecoii- 
cllint;  moral  leadership'  is  at  the  lowest  level 
in  30  years,  as  exemplirted  by  the  Oeneral 
A.->.sembIy  re.solutlon  equating  Zioni.sm  with 
racism.  No  siiiKle  individual  can  be  expected 
to  accomplish  miracles  but  Mr.  Scranton 
can  certainly  lie  relied  upon  to  remind  the 
membeis  of  what  the  U.N  ought  to  stand  for. 

|Pi-iiii  the  PlttPburijh  Post-Ga/ette. 
Feb.  12,  19761 
O'wn  Ciiotf  t    niR  THF.   UN- 
it,    IIP    speculated.    Pi<-ldenl    Ford    names 
Peniis\tvanla's     form  t     Oov.     William     W. 
Scraiiloii   a.--  ambassacior   to  the   United  Nar 
tions,  he  will  have  made  an  excellent  choice. 

When  Mr  Scranton  left  the  governorship 
early  in  1965.  he  .'.aid  he  would  never  again 
seek  elective  office.  But  he  has  performed 
many  public  chores  since  then  and  we  hope 
he  will  again  accept  a  call  to  duty  if  It  is 
issued. 

Mr.  Scranton  is  well  suited  by  training, 
experience  and  temperament  to  succeed 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  at  the  U.N.  As  a  former 
special  i\s^isiant  to  .Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian A  Herter.  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  member  of  President  Nixon's  price  com- 
mls.slon.  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Comniis,,ioii  on  Campus  Unrest  in  1972.  as  a 
presidential  fact-nnder  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  as  a  member  of  P-esldent  Ford's  four- 
man  transition  team  at  the  time  the  new 
presldeii!  look  office,  Mr.  Scranlon  has  dem- 
oiistrnied  a  capacity  lor  low-key  public  serv- 
ice of  a  high  order. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  lis  belated  and  ratlier 
half-hearted  attempt  to  wrest  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  luiminatlon  from  Sen 
Barry  Goldwater  in  19G4.  Mr.  Scranton  has 
been  criticl/ed  as  indeci.^lve  and  .soft. 

But  State  Rep.  Joseph  Rhodes  .Jr.  of  Pitts- 
btirgh.  who  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest,  has  described 
him  as  "exactly  the  opposite  of  weak."  An- 
other commissioner  said  of  him,  "He  is  more 
than  Arm.  For  sheer  skill  In  the  combined 
role  of  moderator,  diplomat  aiuT  human  rela- 
tlonlst.  I've  never  seen  a  more  brilliant  per- 
formance." 

Pennsylvanlans  will  lemcrnber  the  former 
governor  as  a  chief  executive  who  reconciled 
differences  and  accomplished  much  with  ft 
minimum  of  partisan  rancor. 

After  the  flamboyant  pcrlomiaiK  .•  oj   lii*- 


conirovcr.sial  Mr.  Moynihan,  we  should  have 
at  the  U.N.  someone  of  Mr.  Scranton's  tem- 
perament and  atature.  In  his  sincere  and 
evenhanded  manner,  he  would  be  respected 

In  the  international  forum. 

It  would  be  well  at  this  Juncture  to  put 
the  U.N.  ambassadorship  back  into  proper 
perspective.  As  the  title  Implies,  the  ambas- 
sador represents  his  country  on  a  foreign 
mission.  He  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  policy 
maker  or  a  grandstander.  It  is  not  his  func- 
tlvjn  to  display  independence. 

Foreign  policy  is  made  In  Washington,  as 
it  should  be  tor  the  ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
as  for  the  ambassadors  to  all  of  the  foreign 
countries  with  which  we  have  relations.  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  ambassadors  to  seek  Im- 
pleineutation  of  the  policies  made  In  Wa-sh- 
ington. 

If  it  is  done  ui'.ho'.it  a  lot  of  fiK^s  and 
ruffled  feathers,  .so  mucli  the  better.  Tl'.at  la 
Mr  Sviiinton's  method  of  operation. 

I  Prom  The  Evening  Bulletin] 
A  Strong  Choice — Now — Ambassador 

SCRANTOrt 

It's  good  to  have  William  W.  Scranton. 
nov  59.  back  in  public  life.  And  he's  a  partic- 
ularly gcxMl  choice  to  head  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations. 

Politicians  have  taken  a  pounding  In  re- 
cent years.  But  after  a  term  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  after  a  term  as  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  after  a  try  for  the  presi- 
dency. ai\d  after  heading  various  presidential 
missions  and  coiiunlsslons.  William  Scran- 
toii's  credentials  remain  untarnished.  He  is 
honest,  able  and  conscientious — valuable 
traits  that  should  Indeed  be  used  on  the 
public's  behalf. 

Mr.  Scranton's  style,  certain  bi't  cool,  may 
be  a  welcome  antidote  after  the  dramatic 
.style  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  Mr.  Moynl- 
han's  style  Itself  was  In  the  way  of  becoming 
IHE  i.^.sue.  Mr.  Scranton,  however,  will  be 
just  Hi  able  to  carry  out  this  countrj-'s  new, 
firmer  policy  in  the  United  Nations — to  get 
down  and  confront,  if  necessary,  the  third 
world  blocs  and  Ideological  combines  so  often 
directed  against  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Scranton  has  .solid  credentials  for  hi^ 
new  as.-lgiunent.  He  did  a  stint  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  the  end  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  serving  under  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Christian  A.  Herter.  As  a 
congressman  In  the  Kennedy  Era,  Mr.  Scran- 
ton resisted  partisan  appeals  to  attack  the 
United  Nations,  and  showed  an  early  support 
for  It  and  for  other  international  Institu- 
tions. 

During  the  Nixon  Administration.  Mr. 
Scranton  headed  a  commission  to  the  Middle 
East  and  recommended  that  the  U.S.  take 
a  more  "evenhanded"  approach  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  At  the  time,  the  recommenda- 
tion caused  a  partisan  furor.  But  its  basic 
thrust  has  gradually  been  accepted  as  sound 
policy. 

It's  good  to  see  William  W.  Scranton  mov- 
ing back  into  a  top  assignment. 


A  SALUTE  TO  SENATOR  HRUSKA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  has  appeared  In  the  press  an 
article  written  by  Ronald  J.  Ostrow  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  concerning  the 
great  accomplishments  of  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Senator  Hruska  and  I  have  served  for 
nuiny  years  together  In  the  Senate  and 
on  the  committee  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  Senator  Hruska  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee during  his  years  in  the  Senate.  He  al- 
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ways  has  maintained  a  calm,  rational 
approach  to  ttie  law. 

Because  of  his  hard  work,  leadership, 
and  sensitivity  to  the  vital  issues  facing 
this  body,  his  departure  will  leave  a  large 
gap  in  the  ranks  of  those  concerned 
about  justice  for  all  Americans. 

Nebradcans  have  long  realized  Senator 
Hruska's  contributions  to  his  State  and 
to  the  Nation.  In  a  recent  editorial  en- 
titled, "A  Man  Who  'Wears  Well,' "  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  said  of  him: 

An  old-fashioned  phrase  describes  Hruska. 
He  is  a  man  who  "wears  well."  Through  30 
years  of  public  life  as  a  Douglas  County 
board  member,  as  Congressman  and  as  Sena- 
tor, the  "noblest  Roman"  has  been  battered 
by  the  political  winds.  He  has  made  mistakes, 
backed  some  losing  causes — ^and  enjoyed 
some  victories. 

Through  it  all,  he  has  come  to  the  last  year 
of  Senate  service  respected  and  honored  for 
what  he  has  done  and  for  the  kind  of  man 
he  Is. 

This  is  a  very  apt  and  appropriate  de- 
scription of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
He  has,  indeed,  earned  the  respect  of  all 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that 'the  article,  ".Fustice  System 
Owes  Much  to  Hruska,"  by  Ronald  J. 
Ostrow  and  the  editorial.  ''A  Man  Who 
Wears  Well,'  "  be  printed  in  the  Recou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  Feb.  4, 

1976  J 

Justice  System  Ovtrzs  Much  to  HatrsKA 

(By  Ronald  J.  Ostrow) 

Washington. — In  March  1970,  as  the  Sen- 
ate completed  its  first  full  day  of  debate  on 
the  Supreme  Court  nomination  of  G.  Harold 
Carswell,  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  defended  the 
nominee  in  an  Interview  as  "a  darned  good 
Judge." 

Then  Hruska  expanded.  ".  .  .  Even  If  he 
were  mediocre,  there  are  a  lot  of  medloon 
judges  and  people  eind  lawyers.  Aren't  they 
entitled  to  a  little  representation  and  a  little 
chance?" 

That  quotation  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
senator  to  some  people  In  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  But  It  misses  the  mark  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  conservative  Nebiraskan's  influ- 
ence In  formulating  the  nation's  criminal 
justice  policy. 

It's  an  Influence  that  sometimes  runs 
counter  to  the  image  of  Hruska  as  the  hard- 
bitten reactionary,  forged  In  part  by  his 
opposition  to  federal  gun  control  proposals. 
Hruska,  for  example,  had  the  major  role  In 
legislation  that  required  lawyers  to  be  pro- 
vided for  penniless  federal  defendants.  He 
also  was  a  main  force  behind  enactment  of  a 
ball  law. 

large  gap 

Just  how  influential  he  is  will  become 
clear  next  January  when  Hruska,  71,  retires, 
leaving  a  large  gap  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  where  he's  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member. 

Hruska  wields  that  influence  outside  the 
committee  as  well.  No  other  senator  has  had 
sa  many  of  his  former  aides  In  key  positions 
within  the  Department  of  Jvistlce. 

They  currently  Include  Dougl<»  R.  Mar- 
vin, counselor  to  Atty.  Gen.  Edward  Levi; 
As.st  Atty.  Gen.  Michael  M.  Ublmann,  who 
heads  the  department's  office  of  legislative 
affairs;  and  Richard  W.  'Velde,  administra- 
tor of  the  grant-awarding  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Another  of  the 
department's  nine  as.sJ.stant  attorneys  gen- 


eral, ex-HtuBka  aiide  Wallace  H.  Johnson, 
reoratly  left  government  to  Join  the  fast 
growing  Omaha  law  firm  formed  by  Hruska's 
former  adminlstratiTe  assistant,  Robert 
Kutak. 

Hruska's  voice  has  been  heard,  too,  from 
the  platform  of  national  commissions  on 
which  he  has  served:  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence,  Reform  of  Criminal  Laws,  Re- 
vision of  the  Federal  Appellate  Court  Sys- 
tem, Wiretapping. 

Hruska's  conservatism,  which  can  be  seen 
in  most  of  his  public  policy  stands,  is  appar- 
ent, too.  In  his  personal  style.  He's  an  old 
fashioned,  July  4th  brand  political  orator 
and  not  Just  on  the  stump. 

In  private  conversation,  Hruska  uses  the 
same  mellifluous  tones  and  righteous  indig- 
nation style  that  he  employs  In  his  speeches. 

Some  colleagues  say  Hruska  strives  to 
sound  like  his  friend,  the  late  Sen.  Everett 
Dlrksen,  B-Hl.,  whose  picture  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  Hruska's  hideaway  quarters  in  the 
Capitol.  But  an  aide  who  knew  Hruska  be- 
fore he  came  to  Washington  In  1953  says  he 
spoke  In  the  sojue  distinctive  way  when  he 
served  on  the  Douglas  County  Board  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago. 

Hlruska's  style  builds  sti-ong  loyalties 
n.m/\ng  Justice  Department  officials  he  has 
dealings  with. 

Solicitor  General  Robert  Bork,  for  exam- 
ple, traveled  to  Omaha  last  year  to  speak 
at  the  dedication  of  a  new  building  at  the 
Creighton  University  College  of  Law.  Bork 
had  no  tie  with  the  law  school  where  Hruska 
earned  his  law  degree. 

ACT    OF    KTNDNESS 

But  he  recalled  vividly  that  Hruska  called 
him  in  tar  a  private  chat  during  those  belea- 
guered days  when  Bork  was  acting  attorney 
general  after  Elliot  L.  Richardson  resigned 
In  the  midst  of  the  Watergate  scandal. 
Hruska  urged  Bork  not  to  resign,  a  plea  that 
Bork  saw  as  'an  act  of  personal  kindness 
when  everyone  else  was  hitting  the  side  of 
my  head  with  baseball  bats." 

De^lte  his  backing  for  such  liberally  pop- 
ular measures  as  giving  defendants  the  right 
to  appecU  sentences  they  consider  too  severe, 
Hruska's  ranking  as  a  Judicial  conservative 
Is  beyond  challenge. 

One  of  his  Senate  aides,  thinking  aloud 
about  the  boss'  legal  accomplishments  said: 
"It's  a  negative  kind  of  'thing,  too.  He  has  re- 
sisted a  number  of  proposals.  Damn  little  has 
come  out  of  'the  antitrust  subcommittee  (of 
Judiciary) ,  and  Hruska  has  been  the  opposi- 
tion." 

As  for  his  gun  control  opposition,  aides 
offer  different  explanations. 

One  described  it  as  "a  philosophical 
stance.  In  Nebraska,  we're  against  any  fed- 
eral encroachment — ^whether  it's  Medicare 
regulations,  OSHA  (Occupational  Safety  & 
Health  Administration)   or  gun  controls." 

But  a  former  Hruska  aide  who  was  per- 
sonally involved  in  gun  control  battles  said 
the  senator's  position  reflects  the  Nebraska 
countryside. 

Gesturing  toward  the  flatlands  surround- 
ing Omaha,  the  former  aide  said:  "Guns  are 
an  electric  political  issue  here.  Many  pet^Ie 
live  on  a  farm.  Our  sports  are  football  and 
hiuitlng.  We're  on  a  (waterfowl)  flyway, 
which  runs  from  Canada  through  the  Da- 
kotas  and  ^lays  out  through  Nebraska.  We 
don't  have  the  metropolitan  (crime)  prob- 
lems you  have  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and  New 
YOTk  City.  Of  course,  we're  going  to  resist 
firearms  limitations." 

Hruska's  sponsorship  of  S-1 ,  an  attempt  to 
end  the  topsy-turvy  growth  of  federal  crim- 
inal law  by  codifying  it  in  a  single  volume, 
has  drawn  flre  from  critics  opposed  to  meas- 
ures they  fear  threaten  a  free  press,  revital- 
ize the  death  penalty,  spread  wiretapping 
and  sharply  burtaU  defense  pleas  of  insanity. 

But  Hruska,  a  member  of  the  commission 


that  recomm<mded  many  of  the  leas  contro- 
versial provisions  incorporated  in  S-1,  cited 
a  recent  atetement  by  former  California  Gov. 
Kdmund  Brown  in  defense  of  the  bUl.  Brown 
headed  the  commls^on. 

LATER  CHABGIS 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  Twk  Times,  Brown 
wrote  that  defeat  of  the  bill  "would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  criminal  law  reform  In  the 
eotmtry."  He  said  he  agreed  with  critics  who 
contend  a  few  sections  of  the  bill  are  "re- 
pressive." but  added  that  these  could  he 
changed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Hrtiska,  in  an  interview,  argued  against 
scrapping  the  entire  bm,  saying:  "My  hope 
is  that  we  can  narrow  the  list  of  disputed 
I>oints." 

Some  colleagues  and  former  aides  of  Hruska 
credit  a  former  administrative  assistant  to 
the  senator,  Robert  Kutak.  with  being  a 
"liberal"  influence  during  his  six  years  on  the 
staff  and  the  man  responsible  for  Hruska's 
support  for  such  measures  as  ball  law  change. 

One  former  Justice  Department  official  who 
worked  closely  with  Hruska  during  the  years 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  attorney  general  said : 
"Kutak  is  to  the  left  of  Ramsey  Clark,"  with 
whcHn  Hruska  differed  when  Clark  was  at- 
torney general. 

Kutak  laughed  at  that  description  of  his 
politics,  and  InMsted  that  he  was  following 
the  senator's  lead  on  prison  legislation  when 
he  worked  f(»'  Hruska,  not  leeullng  the  sen- 
ator. 

He  recalled  that  his  first  assignment  from 
Hruska  in  1959  was  in  coiuiectlon  with  the 
senator's  membership  on  the  Judiciary  sub- 
committe  on  national  penitentiaries,  which 
was  then  a  near  moribund  panel. 

PRISON  BTT7DT 

Hruska  proposed  insptectlng  all  of  the  na- 
tional's federal  correctional  facilities  and  did 
so  in  six  years,  Kutak  said. 

"That's  Roman  Hruska.  a  senator  who 
doesn't  have  a  federal  correctional  institution 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Nebraska,"  said 
Kutek  in  noting  that  Hruska  had  nothing  to 
gain  politically  from  the  Inspections. 

From  out  of  the  visite  grew  Hrtiska's  push 
for  providing  indigent  federal  defendants 
with  counsel  and  requiring  that  a  mlnimtun 
percentage  of  federal  aid  to  local  and  state 
elements  of  th^  criminal  Justice  system  must 
go  to  upgrading  prisons. 

Hruska  acknowledged  that  his  Senate  staff 
has  served  as  a  spawning  ground  for  some  key 
Justice  Department  aides. 

"I  hope  nobody  attributes  a  sinister  motive 
to  this,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to  be  man- 
aging the  Department  of  Justice  . :  .  If  I  can 
be  helpful,  aU  to  the  good." 

Hruska  agreed  with  an  aide's  observation 
that  the  department  had  approached  his 
staffers  about  working  there  itither  than 
Hruska  suggesting  the  moves.  ' 

Hruska  denied  the  widely  accepted  story 
in  Washington  that  he  engaged  in  "impeach- 
ment politics"  by  con'vlncing  the  Nixon  White 
House  to  nominate  his  formn  legislative  as- 
sistane,  Richard  W.  Velde,  as  administrator 
of  the  Law  Enfrocement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration shortly  before  Richard  Nixon  re- 
signed. 

CONVERSATION 

Hruska  said  he  had  a  conversation  with  a 
presidential  aide  about  the  'Velde  appoint- 
ment, but  added:  "I've  never  gone  on  the 
basis  of  you  do  this  for  me,  and  I'll  do  this  for 
you." 

A  former  Justice  Department  official  with 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Velde  appoint- 
ment supported  Hruska's  version.  He  said 
former  Atty.  Gen.  William  Sazbe  and  Dep. 
Atty.  Gen.  Laurence  Silberman  luKl  oppooM 
Velde,  but  that  Silberman  changed  his  mind 
on  the  strength  of  a  paper  Velde  wrote  tat 
him  outlining  what  he  would  do  as  head  of 
the  $800  milllon-a-year  agency. 
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Another  former  Justice  Department  policy- 
maker recalled  the  kind  of  Influence  Hruska 
exerted.  "He  didn't  have  to  ask  for  much." 
this  official  said.  "An  element  In  every  policy 
consideration  ■kas,  'Is  It  amenable  to  the  No- 
b!e  Roman?'  " 

This  former  official  Eaid  Hruska  exercised 
•  a  kind  of  godfatherlsm  lo.vard  young  Re- 
publican aides  on  the  Hill  who  -.vent  to  the 
department.  He  would  appear  at  department 
ceremonies  for  anybody  he  had  contact 
wltli — retirements,  awards,  you  name  it.  Of- 
ten he  was  the  only  senator  there,  but  that 
dida  t  bother  him.  He  would  come  to  cere- 
monies tiiat  the  attorney  geiieral  didn't  think 
were  worth  his  time. 

"That.s  ho'.v  you  bviiid  loyalty." 

(From  the  Omaha  World -Heni Id.  Feb   G. 

1976) 

A  M.wf  Who  "Wears  Well" 

A  year  before  Sen.  Roman  Hrus'Ka's  vol- 
untary retirement  from  office,  a  reasonable 
objective  and  Impartial  observer  from  outside 
Nebraska  has  commented  on  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  Hruska  has  had  on  the  na- 
tion's criminal  Justice  policy. 

We  refer  to  an  article  by  Ronald  J.  Ostrow 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Service  It  appeared 
in  Wednesday  editions  of  The  World-Herald. 

The  image  of  a  "hard-bitten  reactionary" 
does  not  fit  his  major  role  in  legislation  that 
required  lawyers  to  be  provided  for  penniless 
federal  defendants. 

So  ."lald  Ostrow.  who  went  on  to  detail  some 
of  the  other  attitudes  and  accomplishments 
of  a  judicial  conservative  who  backed  liberal 
IcKislation  when  he  was  convinced  this  was 
the  right  course  for  the  country. 

Not  only  in  his  powerful  position  as  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  as  a  member  of  a  half-dozen 
national  commissions — on  violence,  on  the 
reform  of  criminal  law,  on  wiretapping,  to 
name  a  few — Nebraska's  .senior  senator  has 
wielded  great  influence. 

Ostrow  pointed  out  that  no  other  senator 
has  had  so  many  of  his  former  aides  in  key 
positions  within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
And  the  wTiter  gave  space,  and  some  credit, 
to  the  view  that  the  department  approached 
the  staffers  rather  than  that  Hruska  got  Jobs 
for  his  people. 

Beyond  question.  Hruska's  views  and 
wishes  are  mightily  respected  in  the  Justice 
Department  and  In  the  Senate,  where  he  Is 
the  second  ranking  Republican  and  where 
only  eight  Democratic  senators  have  more 
seniority  than  he. 

Seniority  alone  does  not  build  power  In 
the  Senate.  More  i-s  required  to  win  the  re- 
spect that  Hruska  enjoys. 

Part  of  that  "more"  is  the  Nebraska  sena- 
tors  extraordinary  capacity  for  attracting 
the  loyalty  of  the  many  able  people  who  have 
worked  for  him  and  with  him,  and  for  main- 
taining that  loyalty  long  after  they  have 
gone  on  to  other  fields. 

An  old-fashioned  phra.se  describes  Hruska. 
He  is  a  man  who  "wears  well."  Through  30 
years  of  public  life  as  a  Douglas  .Comity 
Board  member,  as  congressman  and  as  sena- 
tor, the  'noblest  Roman  "  has  been  battered 
by  the  political  winds.  He  has  made  mis- 
takes, backed  some  losing  causes— and  en- 
joyed some  victories. 

Through  it  all,  he  ha<  come  to  the  last  year 
of  Senate  service  respected  and  honored  for 
what  he  has  done  and  for  the  kind  of  man 
he  is. 

Tonight  he  1^  to  receive  an  award  from  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  and  Research 
Center  in  Denver.  The  dinner  audience  at 
Peony  Park  Is  sure  to  hear  praise  of  the 
about-to-retlre  senator.  What  they  hear,  as 
Mark  Twain  said  In  another  connection,  may 
be  stretched  a  little  but  mostly  it  will  be 
the  truth. 


THE  GOLDSBORO  NEWS-ARGUS 
COMMENTS  ON  DETENTE,  THE 
BUILDUP,  AND  THE  B-52  BOMBER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
tho.se  of  us  in  Congres.*;  who  are  appalled 
at  the  degree  to  which  the  defense  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  has  been 
allowed  to  .slide  downward.  For  the  first 
time  In  the  memory  of  any  living  Amer- 
ican, the  United  States  is  now  a  second- 
rate  military  power.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
now  clearly  in  first  place  in  ever>'  way 
that  count.s — in  term.'^  of  our  abiUty  to 
defend  freedom  in  the  world 

Tlicre  is  no  point  in  trying  to  paper 
over  tlie  disastrous  blindness  of  the  past 
decade,  a  time  when  this  Nation  turned 
to  rhetoric  about  detente  instead  of 
facing  up  to  our  con.stitutional  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  an  adequate  defense 
."system. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans 
have  been  deceived  into  believing  that 
their  security  was  in  good  hands — when, 
in  fact,  both  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
there  have  been  constant  machination.'; 
designed  to  allow  us  to  drop  behind  the 
Communists  who  now  have  a  clear  supe- 
riority. 

Mr.  President,  a  fine  newspaper  editor 
in  my  State,  Mr.  Eugene  Price  of  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus,  has  addressed 
himself  in  eloquent  fashion  to  one  aspect 
of  what  I  am  talking  about.  On  March  1, 
Mr.  Price  published  an  editorial  headed, 
"Detente,  the  Buildup  and  the  B-52 
Bomber."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DtTl.NTF.  THE  BUILDUP  AND  TliE  B-52  BOMBER 

A  recent  Brookings  Institution  report  sug- 
gests that  the  B-52  bomber,  in  service  Xor 
two  decades,  will  meet  our  bomber  needs  on 
Into  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  report  has  been  seized  upon  by  mem- 
bers of  Gongre&s  trying  to  sabotage  the  B  1 
bomljer  program. 

Suggesting  that  the  B-52  is  all  we  need 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  saying  that 
vre  need  build  no  more  fighting  ships,  we 
can  always  haul  out  Old  Ironsides. 

Tlie  "lets  make  do  with  what  we  have" 
attitude  In  Congress  has  brought  this  coun- 
try to  a  precipitous  position  in  the  balance 
of  power. 

Item:  Published  reports  In  Washington 
reveal  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  now  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  devoting  approximately  twice  as  much  of 
its  gross  national  product  to  military  efforts 
as  had  previously  been  estimated  (perhaps 
as  mucli  as  15  or  20  percent  of  ONP  Instead 
of  6  to  8  percent). 

Item:  The  non-partisan  Library  of  Con- 
gres.';  has  produced  an  exhaustive  300-page 
ana'j-sis  of  comparative  U.S.  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities.  Among  Its  main  point-s: 
Amerlca'.s  numerical  superiority  in  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  has  now  disappeared.  The 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  widen  its  lead 
over  the  U.S.  In  almost  every  important  cate- 
gory. The  former  U.S.  qualitative  advantage 
in  certain  high-technology  areas  Is  now  slip- 
ping away.  The  Soviets  now  have  overwhelm- 
ing military  superiority  In  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Item:  An  official  U.S.  Defense  Department 
Report  to  the  Congress,  which  Is  presented 
annually  in  support  of  the  Defense  Budget, 


declares  that  military  trends  In  the  last 
decade  have  been  adverse  to  the  United 
States  and  that  if  they  continue,  the  VS. 
will  not  ha.\e  sutliclent  military  capability 
lor  defeu.se.  deterrence,  and  detente  in  the 
future. 

Far  too  much  hope  has  been  put  In  the 
smiles  Soviet  leaders  flash  under  the  banner 
of  '  de'.enie". 

But  the  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union  remains 
i:nchan(.'ed. 

In  the  Aug.  22.  1973  issue  of  Pravda — the 
official  RL^ssian  newspaper — Leonard  Brezh- 
nev dcilaretk' Peaceful  coexistence  does  not 
mcfin  the  eiKKpf  the  struggle  of  the  two 
vorld  powers.  TRf  strtiggle  between  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  bourgolse,  between  world 
socialism  and  imperalllsm  will  be  waged  right 
\ip  to  the  complete  and  final  victory  of  com- 
munl'-m  on  a  .vorld  scale." 

In  \ieht  of  the  contlnxied  massive  build- 
up of  Russian  strength,  our  leaders  make  a 
.serious  mistake  basing  hopes  for  otir  sur- 
vival on  the  chance  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  might 
not  mean  what  he  says. 


SUGARS  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
.share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
w  hicii  appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Sunday, 
Star  Bulletin  and  Advertiser,  February  8, 
1976,  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  sugar  policy. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  that  editorial  and 
in  particular,  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  last  two  paragraplis 
which  suggest  that — 

It  will  take  a  crisis  of  eiilier  shortages  and 
skyrocketing  retail  prices  or  foreign  dumping 
of  excess  sugar  in  the  U.S.  to  stimulate  Con- 
gress to  action. 

The  editorial  concludes — and  it  is  a 
conclusion  which  I  share  fully — 

That  there  should  be  a  better  way  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  American  consvimers 
and  the  U.S.  Industry  while  considerhig  the 
needs  of  others  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
editorial  entitled  "Sugars  Outlook"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sugars  Outlook 

It's  hard  to  arouse  much  concern  about 
Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  which  has  just  fin- 
ished Its  two  most  profitable  years.  It  may  do 
well  again  this  year  although  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  now  reported  close  to  sugar 
prices. 

Still,  there  has  to  be  continuing  concern 
about  the  uncertainty  that  faces  the  U.S. 
^ugar  Industry  which  Is  now  part  of  an  un- 
certain world  market  situation. 

The  40-year-old  U.S.  Sugar  Act  which  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  1974  was  protectionist  In 
providing  guaranteed  U.S.  market  quotas.  In 
theory,  a  free  market  situation  would  seem 
a  better  alternative. 

But  the  essential  point  made  by  Hawaii's 
sugar  industry  Is  that  the  world  market  Is 
not  a  real  free  market  situation — that,  In 
fact,  the  U.S.  Is  the  only  major  economy  of 
the  world  without  a  regulated  market  for 
sugar. 

The  Industry's  case  was  made  again  by 
Edward  Holroyde,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association  president,  at  a  meeting  last 
week  with  newsmen : 

"The  world  market,  which  now  represents 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  world  sugar,  is  a 
dumping  ground  for  excess  sugar  In  time  of 
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surplus  and  a  wUdly  speculative  market  with 
abrupt  price  movement  in  times  of  short- 
age. 

"We  believe  It  Is  wrong  for  the  VS.  uni- 
laterally to  deregulate  ite  sugar  when  most 
of  the  world  regulates  It.  It  can  mean  fluctu- 
ating supplies  and  abrupt  price  changes  for 
consumers.  It  can  mean  very  high  profits  for 
U.S.  sugar  makers  in  shortage  years  like  1974, 
but  it  could  destroy  the  VS.  sugar  lnd\istry 
if  a  world  surplus  Is  generated  over  several 
years." 

As  a  practical  matter.  It's  douhtful  If  'Wash- 
ington would  let  the  U.S.  sugar  Industry  go 
down  the  tubes.  The  President  has  the  power 
to  drastically  tighten  the  present  high  quotas 
on  Imports  and  so  close  off  the  American 
market. 

No  change  is  expected  by  Congress  for  at 
least  another  year,  sugar  experts  say.  During 
that  time  we  may  get  a  better  Idea  on  how 
much  rising  woiid  demand  will  keep  up  with 
or  exceed  new  sources  of  sugar  supply. 

One  popular  theory  is  that  It  'will  take  a 
crisis  of  either  shortages  and  skyrocketing 
retail  prices  or  foreign  diunplng  of  excess 
sugar  In  the  VS.  to  stimulate  Congress  to 
action. 

There  should  be  a  better  way  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  American  consumers  and 
the  U.S.  Industry,  while  considering  the 
needs  of  others  In  the  world.  ' 


A  CALL  TO  '76  PATRIOTS  FOR  A 
SECOND  "REVOLUTION" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  excellent 
commentary  on  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  January  issue  of  Shelter  magazine. 

Written  by  Thomas  E.  Addison.  Jr.,  a 
prominent  Atlanta  businessman,  the  ar- 
ticle condemns  wasteful  and  excessive 
Federal  spending  which  has  plagued  the 
U.S.  economy  for  the  past  several  years, 
and  urges  support  of  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which  would  pro- 
hibit deficit  Federal  spending  outright, 
except  in  cases  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress.  Along  with  my  col- 
league, Mr.  NtTKN,  I  am  cosponsor  of  such 
an  amendment,  and  there  are  other 
similar  proposals  in  the  Senate  as  well. 

We  realize  that  such  an  amendment 
would  be  drastic  action.  But,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, drastic  action  is  required  if  we  are 
going  to  save  Congress  from  its  own 
mischief  of  continuing  to  spend  our  Na- 
tion deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  I  am 
realistically  not  optimistic  about  Con- 
gress taking  up  this  amendment  and 
adopting  it  by  the  required  two-thirds 
vote,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  American  people  and  rati- 
fied by  the  States,  if  they  were  given  the 
chance. 

I  bring  Mr.  Addison's  commentary  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\  Call  to  '76  Patriots  for  a    Second 

"Revolution" 

(By  Thomas  E.  Addison,  Jr.) 

('It  Ls  within  oyr  pwjwer  to  revolutionize 
the  thinking  of  every  member  of  Con- 
gress ...  to  mandate  spending  by  the  Con- 
gress at  levels  which  will  not  exceed  reve- 
nues .  .  .") 

As  we  begin  the  200th  anniversary  year 
of  the  American  Revolution,  It  becomes  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  one  condition 


most  reqmnslble  for  the  C<donlsts'  severing 
tbBii  ties  with  the  mother  coun^  again  Is 
prevalent  In  our  land.  The  yoke  of  Insensitive, 
unrepreeentative,  and  seemingly  e^riclous 
central  government  weighs  heavy  on  tiie 
necks  of  the  pc^ulace. 

Think  about  our  plight  for  a  minute. 
Do  we  have  a  truly  representative  national 
government? 

Sure,  we  have  a  national  legislature  whose 
members  are  duly  elected  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  land,  but  how  much  of  the 
legislative  product  of  this  body  is  either 
representative  of  the  wishes  or  In  the  best 
Interest  of  those  citizens  who  elected  It? 
How  many  pec^Ie  do  you  know  who  would 
agree  that  any  of  the  following  results  of 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  In  the  national  Interest  or  repre- 
sentative of  their  wishes? 

A  bankrupt  social  security  system  with  an 
actuarial  deficit  of  1.3  trillion  dollars  and  a 
benefit  structure  which  will  require  an  even- 
tual Increase  In  the  payroU  tax  to  40  percent 
from  today's  11.7  percent,  if  it  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Tear,  after  yea.r.  after  year  of  Irresponsible 
^>ending  at  levels  so  far  in  excess  of  revenues 
that  the  government  has  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bcmkruptcy  and  inflation  has  been 
kindled  and  sustained  at  rates  which  will 
eventually  destroy  our  economy  and  our  free 
society. 

A  national  Income  tax  system  so  complex 
and  cumbersome  that  one  could  believe 
Mickey  Mouse  put  it  together,  which  pos- 
sesses mammoth  costs  of  administration,  and 
which  deters  the  formation  of  capital  and 
discourages  individual  saving,  initiative  and 
effort. 

A  swollen,  bloated  and  grossly  overpaid 
bureaucracy  whose  regulatory  activities 
ttureaten  complete  control  and  direction  of 
every  aspect  of  oiu:  private  and  business  lives 
as  well  as  the  emasculation  of  oiu-  free  mar- 
ket economy. 

The  squandering  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  citizens'  hard-earned  money  on  a  number 
of  projects  of  undeniable  absurdity  and 
aslninity,  among  which  we  And  the  following 
which  costs  us  citizens  a  tidy  $668,439: 

(a)  A  program  to  teach  mothers  how  to 
play  with  their  chUdren. 

(b)  A  study  of  bisexual  Polish  frogs. 

(c)  A  study  of  the  wild  boar  population 
of  Pakistan. 

(d)  A  study  of  Yugoslavian  lizards. 

(e)  A  study  of  American  and  Indian 
whistling  ducks. 

(f)  A  study  of  a  small  college  in  Iowa  of 
ways  to  enhance  the  logistlve  abilities  and 
self-hnage  of  freshmen  women. 

Much  of  what  has  resulted  from  the  legis- 
lative efforts  of  our  senators  and  congress- 
men by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
be  considered  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country  or  representative  of  the  wills  of  the 
voters.  A  complete  list  of  worthless  expendi- 
tures would  fiU  every  page  of  every  issue  of 
this  magazine  for  months  to  come. 

If  Congress  is  not  responsive  to  the  wills 
of  its  local  constituencies,  who  then  does 
It  represent?  Unfortunately,  the  best  orga- 
nized, t>est  financed,  most  vocal,  and  bene- 
fiting most  from  media  support  are  con- 
stituencies which  are  national  in  scope,  and 
which  work  for  the  specific  legislative  goals 
of  those  who  compose  them. 

Prominent  among  the  most  powerful  na- 
tional constituencies  are  the  environmental- 
ists, the  consumerists,  organized  labor,  vet- 
erans, welfare  recipients,  educators,  social 
security  beneficiaries,  feminists,  blacks  and 
other  ethnic  minorities,  just  to  name  a  few. 
The  pressures  which  these  groups  can  and 
do  bring  to  bear  on  Congress  in  pursuit  of 
their  individual  legislative  goals  are  tre- 
mendous and,  often,  result  In  votes  by  your 
congressman  and  your  senators  which  are 
patently  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare 


of  the  nation  and  In  no  way  representative 
of  yovu"  will. 

Representative  government  as  It  was 
meant  to  be  by  our  founding  fathers  no 
longer  exists  in  America,  and  It  can  never 
exist  with  the  Congress  as  tt  is  presently  con- 
stituted; and  unfortunately,  as  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  constituted  under  our  electoral 
system.  Redress  of  our  Ills  through  the  bal- 
lot box  is  a  naive  and  Tinreallstlc  hope;  yet 
somehow,  some  way,  a  responsible,  respon- 
sive, and  representative  national  legislature 
whose  legislative  product  demonstrates  a 
commitment  to  the  general  welfare  must  be 
obtained  if  the  institutions  of  a  free  people 
which  were  bought  and  paid  for  by  tiie  blood 
of  countless  martyrs  are  to  be  preserved  for 
future  generations. 

TWO  hundred  years  have  passed  since  oui 
national  birth,  and  the  time  Is  ripe  for  an- 
other revolution  of  the  people  to  shake  j^he 
yoke  of  irresponsibility  Imposed  on  us  by 
those  who  would  spend  this  nation  Into 
bankruptcy,  and  who  would  create  by  legis- 
lative fiat  an  egalitarian  society  In  which  all 
are  given  not  equality  of  opporUmlty,  but 
equality  of  reward  regardless  of  contribution. 
The  Inevitable  concomitant  ot  this  Is  a  com- 
pletely authoritarian  government,  which  can 
permit  no  individual  liberty  or  personal  free- 
dom. 

The  opportunity  to  effect  a  "revolution" 
which  wUl  preserve  our  tneCtoatB  is  provided 
by  the  constitutional  process  given  us  by 
the  wise  founding  fathers  of  our  nation.  It  is 
within  our  power  to  revolutionize  the  think- 
ing of  every  member  of  Ccmgreas,  regardless 
of  his  party  affiliation  or  philosophical  bent, 
by  amending  the  Constitution  to  mandate 
spending  by  the  Congress  at  levels  which 
will  not  exceed  revenues  except  In  times  ot 
declared  war  or  In  the  time  of  a  well  defined 
national  emergency. 

A  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
deficit  spending  is  such  a  simple,  straight- 
forward, readily  understood  proposal  of  un- 
deniable and  universal  desirability  that  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  grai^  Its  potential  for 
truly  revolutionary  consequence.  The  Con- 
gress is  an  elected  body  and  purely  political 
considerations  would  preclude  Its  laying  on 
the  voters  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  all 
the  hair-brained  programs  and  activities  al- 
ready underway  In  the  name  of  "social  prog- 
ress," let  alone  those  which  are  being  placed 
in  the  legislative  hopper  with  frightening 
frequency. 

The  additional  taxes  required  to  pay  for  a 
375  billion  doUar  spending  program  are  of 
coiu-se  a  political  impossibility.  A  constitu- 
tional mandate  for  fiscal  sanity  would  pre- 
cipitate a  revolution  in  the  thinking  of  Con- 
gress Ijecause  Q>ending  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced to  bring  it  within  constitutional  lim- 
its. Imagine  the  180  degree  switch  that  would 
take  place  in  the  thinking  of  the  real  go-go 
"social  movers,  and  shakers,"  "free  spend- 
ers," "do-gooders,"  and  the  "disciples  of  fed- 
eral control  of  everything"  were  these  wor- 
thies forced  to  take  from  the  people  In  taxes 
the  cost  of  every  dollar  of  supposed  benefits 
provided  by  congressional  munificence.  A 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  defi- 
cit spending  would  give  every  memlser  of 
Congress  the  out  required  to  preserve  his 
political  life  and  the  backbone  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  preserving  the  repubUc.  Instant 
rationality  would  prevail  throughout  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  example  of  the  New  Yo!k  fiscal 
fiasco  fresh  on  Oiir  minds,  the  majority  of 
our  senators  and  congressmen  are  at  least 
aware  of  the  dire  necessity  of  curbing  con- 
gressional spending,  and  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority required  in  both  houses  to  do  so  by 
cons',  itutioaal  amendment  is  well  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  Bills  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  mandat*  fiscal  sanity  by  the 
C^n-'rPis   have   alr?arly   been   introduced   in 
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both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  every 
member  ot  Congress  is  already  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  leglalatloa.  It's  up  to  us 
Ur-aaetap  its  passage.  Ratification  by  every 
state  In  the  Union  woyld  quickly  follow. 

Two  huitd'ed  years  have  passed  since  revo- 
lution gav*  birth  to  our  United  States,  and 
today  the  call  Is  loud  and  clear  to  those  who 
love  our  country  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  patriotism  and  become  soldiers  In 
a  revolution,  the  successful  conclusion  of 
wliloh  is  as  vital  to  the  future  tf  America 
in  1976  as  was  the  revolution  of  1776.  Had 
Lh©  colonial  revolutionists  not  prevailed 
over  the  British,  our  country  would  not  have 
been  bom.  Unless  the  patriots  of  1976  can 
revoluUonlze  ihe  thinking  of  every  member 
of  Corftress.  our  country  cannot  survive. 

If  you  love  your  country,  you  can  find  the 
time  and  scrape  up  the  money  required  for 
a  trip  to  Washington  to  talk  with  your 
congressman  and  your  two  senators  about 
the  future  of  the  country  and  urge  them  to 
get  behind  legislation  which  offers  us  the 
only  sure  hope  to  escape  the  common  fate 
of  New  YcHTk.JQreat  Britain,  and  Italy.  Give 
it  a  try  and  ^u"U  go  back  home  with  your 
blood  pressure  elevated  to  the  danger  point 
but  pleasantly  pleased  to  discover  that  your 
representatives  are  genuinely  Interested  In 
vour  views. 


TR.\NSFER  OP  NORTHERN  WATERS 
TO   ARID   AREAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  the  early 
1960's  there  was  a  considerable  discus- 
sion held  in  the  Senate  concerning  the 
diversion  of  waters  from  the  far  northern 
part  of  the  Continent,  where  they  are  in 
excess,  southward  into  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  water  supply  and  where  the 
introduction  of  water  would  be  of  great 
economic  value  to  the  United  States.  An 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  sissigned  to  study  this 
matter  and  I  spent  some  time  in  research 
and  discussion  about  the  proposal. 

Since  Canada  was  involved  both  as  a 
possible  source  of  water  and  as  a  neces- 
saiy  conduit,  the  matter  was  raised  with 
the  Canadian  Government.  To  put  It 
mildly  the  Canadians  responded  nega- 
tively and  with  considerable  finality  even 
though  a  number  of  Canadian  engineers 
and  others  had  made  proposals  to  ac- 
complish this  water  transfer.  So  the 
whole  matter  has  been  dormant  for  a 
number  of  years. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Terry  McDonald  from  the  Lethbridge 
Herald  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article 
that  was  published  in  the  Lethbridge 
Herald  on  February  7,  1976.  This  Is  a 
very  interesting  review  of  this  matter  of 
transfer  of  northern  waters  to  arid  areas 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
\  inced  today,  as  I  was  10  years  ago.  that 
ultimritely  we  must  make  provision  to 
bring  northern  waters  southward  into 
area.s  of  short  water  supply.  It  made  sense 
economically  for  both  the  area  of  origin 
of  the  waters  as  well  as  the  ai-ea  of  use 
ol  the  water.  The  pressure  of  population 
and  economics  is  going  to  bring  us  to 
face  this  proposition  sooner  or  later. 


ESBIBIT    1 

Watzb 
( By  Terry  McDonald,  Herald  Staff  Writer  f 

(Schemes  for  mammoth  projects  to  divert 
water  from  Canada's  northern  rivers  to  the 
thirsty  southwestern  U.S.  were  popular  In 
the  mid-60s,  then  dried  up.  But  there  are 
signs  interest  has  been  re-awakened.) 

NAWAPA,  CeNAWP,  Magnum,  Kulper  plan, 
WSWAC,  O.R.A.N.D. 

The  terms  mean  little  to  the  average  per- 
son, but  to  civil  engineers  and  builders  they 
bring  to  mind  the  biggest  water  projects 
ever  proposed  on  this  continent. 

Today's  biggies  pale  by  comparison.  James 
Bay'.s  $12  billion,  the  Mackenzie  Valley  plpe- 
llnes  $7  billion.  The  Alaska  pipeline,  the 
Olympics,  Syncrude.  Child's  play  compared 
with  the  colossal  schemes  to  divert  Canada's 
nortiiern  rivers  southward  to  the  thirsty 
southwestern  United  States. 

It's  been  a  decade  since  tlie  big  water 
e.xport  plans  were  espoused  In  this  country 
and  in  the  U.S.  They  came  one  after  the 
other  lu  tlie  nild-1960s,  so  quickly  It  seemed 
drafting  water  schemes  had  replaced  Monop- 
oly as  the  continent's  most  popular  parlor 
game. 

Monopoly  still  reigns  today,  but  NAWAPA 
and  the  others  could  rise  again. 

Maybe  these  mammoth  plans  were  prepos- 
terous right  from  the  start.  Perhaps  they  re- 
ceived more  seriou.')  attention  and  headlines 
than  they  deserved. 
And  yet . . . 

They  were  spawned  to  fill  a  need  that  was 
perceived  10  years  ago  as  so  great,  so  vital 
that  only  by  spending  unprecedented 
amounts  of  money  could  such  an  unprece- 
dented dilemma  be  solved. 

Tlie  need  was  water.  Tlie  greatest  boom  re- 
gion lu  the  United  States  would  boom  no 
more  without  more  water. 

Tlie  answer  was  to  find  a  source  of  water 
so  abundant  that  it  could  never  possibly  all 
be  used.  Then  bring  that  "wasted"  water  to 
the  tiiirsty  southwestern  U.S. 

DIVERT  36  TRH-LION  GALLONS 

Such  thinking  begot  NAWAPA,  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance. 

Conceived  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  largest  en- 
gineering-construction firms  in  tiie  world, 
NAWAPA  was  a  plan  for  diverting  36  trillion 
gallons  of  water  annually  from  Alaska  and 
nortliern  Canada  southward  to  seven  prov- 
inces, 33  U.S.  states  and  three  Mexican  .state''. 

It  would  irrigate  40  million  acres  of  land 
lu  17  U.S.  states.  10  million  acres  in  Canada 
and  would  yield  100  million  kilowatts  of 
electiicitv.  equivalent  to  120  Llbby  Dams. 

It  woiild  stabilize  the  level  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  mcrea-e  the  electrical  output  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  provide  a  canal  from  the  St. 
LawTeiice  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  American  newsmagazine  Newsweek 
ca'.led  it  "the  greatest,  the  most  titanic  colos- 
sal, stupendous,  supersplendificent  public 
work.s  project  In  history!" 

Over  20  years,  for  980  billion.  NAWAP.\ 
woiild  reshape  the  waterways  of  half  a  con- 
tinent 

F'lr.st  a  seris  of  huge  dams  would  be  built 
to  block  off  the  northern  rivers.  Waters  from 
the  resulting  lakes  would  be  pumped  through 
pipes  1,000  feet  uphill  and  down  Into  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  a  500-mlle  natural 
gorge  containing  the  Cohimbia.  Fra.ser  and 
Kriotenay  River  origins. 

The  part  of  the  trench  best  known  to 
Southern  Albertans  is  Just  over  the  Rockies 
in  B  C.  Locals  and  the  teeming  Albertans  who 
visit  in  winter  and  summer  know  It  better  as 
the  Windermere  Valley  or  the  Kootenay  Val- 
ley. Tlie  vallev  as  such  would  be  replaced  by 
a  huge  lake. 

CHANNELLED    SOUTHWARD 

Se.eral  more  dams  would  seal  the  trench 
off.  and  divert  the  waters  of  sma'.ier  rivers 


Into  it  to  add  to  the  total.  Then  the  water 
would  be  channeled  southward. 

A  separate  branch  of  the  network  would  be 
sent  eastward  on  a  long,  wandering  course 
across  the  Canadian  Prairies.  F^lrther  east  ttie 
James  Bay  seaway  would  also  be  built,  link- 
ing Hudson  Bay  to  Oeorgla  Bay  on  Lake 
Huron.  Modifications  allowed  for  a  connec- 
tion to  the  New  Barge  Canal. 

Tlie  scheme  would  provide  Canada  with  an 
annual  income  from  exported  power  and  wa- 
ter and  from  barge  and  ship  tolls  of  (2  bil- 
lion. Another  $2  or  $3  billion  would  be  spent 
In  Canada  each  year  over  the  20-year  con- 
struction phase. 

In  1965  the  reaction  of  then  U.S.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  the  plaii 
was:  "I'm  for  this  type  of  thinking.  I'm  glad 
the  engineers  think  so  much  about  it,  and 
I  want  more  people  to  hear  about  it." 

"Look  at  any  statistics.  Ponder  any  tables, 
and  you  can't  escape  tlie  conclusion  that  our 
number  one  resource  problem  is  water,"  Sec- 
retary Udall  said. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  NAWAPA 
boosters  was  the  senator  from  tlie  parched 
state  of  Utah,  Sen.  Frank  Moss,  who  pro- 
moted the  plan  In  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in 
speeches  throughout  Canada. 

Canadian  reaction  was  mixed.  Ottawa 
called  ft  "imaginative"  and  "interesting"  but 
then  declared,  not  altogether  convincingly, 
that  Canada  was  not  interested  in  exporting 
water. 

BARGAINING    STR.\TEGV 

The  Canadian  resources  minister  of  tl.e 
time,  Arthur  Laing,  reportedly  told  Macleans 
magazine  reporter  Walter  Stewart  that  Can- 
ada would  not  sell  its  water  to  the  U.S.  Pe- 
riod. Then  Mr.  Stewart  put  his  pen  and  note 
pad  away  and  was  told  "off  the  record"  that 
Mr.  Lalng's  negative  position  was  really  only 
a  bargaining  strategy.  Canada  should  not 
appear  eager  to  sell  water;  it  would  make  for 
a  poor  deal,  he  said. 

The  great  reception  given  NAW.\P.-V 
prompted  other  engineers  and  would-be 
water  transporters  to  try  their  hand  at  big 
schemes.  They  include: 

The  Kulper  Division  Scheme,  wTitten  by 
Prof.  Ed  Kulper,  a  University  of  Manitoba  hy- 
draulics engineer; 

The  Central  North  American  Water  Project 
(CeNAWP)  developed  by  E.  Roy  Tinney.  a 
former  head  of  the  State  of  Washingt:n 
Water  Research  Centre  who  becnme  the  Ca- 
nadian resource  department's  acting  director 
of  policy  and  planning: 

The  Western  States  Water  Augmentation 
Concept  (WSWAC)  advocated  by  Lewis  Gordy 
Smitli,  an  engineer  retired  from  the  water 
workd-oriented  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

The  Magnuni  Diversion  Scheme  advocated 
by  the  late  Knut  Magnusson,  a  former  Al- 
berta farmer,  unsuccessful  federal  political 
candidate  and  sometime  engineer. 

The  Great  Replenishment  and  Northern 
Lakes  Development  Canal  (G.R.A.N.D.  i  de- 
veloped by  1 .  W.  Kierans  of  Sudbury.  Ont. 

Cunadians  in  support  of  the  idea  of  ex- 
porting surplu.s  Canadian  water  liked  tl'e 
Idea  of  acquiring  Income  from  a  renewable 
resource  such  as  water  and  at  tlie  same  time 
beneritting  from  the  water  that  would  be 
available  for  irrigation. 

Those  in  opposition  complained  loudly  that 
tlie  environment  would  be  ruined  and  that 
Canada's  st)vereignty  would  be  threatened 
since  once  our  water  was  quenching  another 
ioiuitr\s  thirst  ii  Mould  be  impossible  ever 
to  turn  off  the  tap. 

One  of  Canada's  craftiest  negotlair>rs  and 
men  of  science  and  engineering,  the  late  Gen. 
A.  G  L.  McNaughton  called  the  NAWAPA 
scheme  "monstrous  .  .  .  diabolical  .  .  . 
sinl:<ter"  and  an  effort  by  the  Parsons  Com- 
panv  "to  drum  up  business"  for  Itself. 

But  before  the  nationalists  and  environ- 
mentalists on  the  one  side  and  the  export 
and  irrigation  proponents  on  the  other  could 
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reaUy  square  off.  it  became  evident  that 
all  the  diversion  schemes  were  uneoaofltnlOKl. 
Water  exported  to  irrigate  aouthweetem  UJB. 
farms  would  be  worth  far  moM  tbMA  tbe  erop 

that  could  be  produced  using  It. 

Prof.  Kulper  says  now,  "If  the  price  of 
nlieat  would  go  up  relative  to  other  oobi- 
modities,  consistently  year  after  year,  then 
would  be  the  time  for  govemmentc  to  eit 
down  and  have  a  better  look  at  this." 

Looking  back  a  decade,  he  told  The 
Herald : 

"Everybody  jumped  on  the  bandwagon.  It 
IS  an  exciting  thing.  This  would  Involve  hun- 
tireds  of  biUions  of  dollars  so  anybody  with, 
a  bit  of  engineering  knowledge,  even  people 
without  engineering  knowledge,  took  a  pen- 
cil and  a  map  and  started  throwing  water 
around  .  .  .  like  some  sort  of  parlor  game. 
We  had  a  lot  of  fun." 

Mr.  Smith,  who  lives  in  Denver,  Col.,  has 
been  spending  his  time  the  past  few  years 
WTlting  on  other  matters,  like  the  economy 
and  energy.  Such  Is  the  state  of  the  water 
diversion  proposal  business  these  days. 

"It's  pretty  well  a  dead  issue,"  he  says, 
although  "if  you  know  anyone  serious  about 
getting  back  at  it,  I'd  be  Interested." 

Arlelgh  Laycock,  geography  professor  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  calls  the  NAWAPA 
plan  "more  of  a  publicity  venture  than  real- 
istic planning"  and  says  the  costs  of  such  a 
scheme  aCe  "away  out  of  line." 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  such  schemes 
need  a  great  deal  more  research  before  they 
can  even  be  considered. 

Says  Rorke  Bryan,  U  of  A  geographer  In 
his  book  "Much  Is  Taken.  Much  Remains": 

"To  enter  any  agreement  or  treaty  for 
water  export  Is  premature  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  and  unless  this  knowl- 
edge is  significantly  extended,  it  will  remain 
premature  for  many  years." 

'So  let's  not  get  excited  about  this  water 
export  thing,"  says  Prof.  Kulper. 

And  yet  .  .  . 

SYNTHETIC      FUEL      NEEDS      WATKE 

Remember  the  energy  crisis'?  Remember 
Project  Independence  "  which  the  U.S.  is 
banking  on  to  attain  energy  self-sufficiency 
by  1985? 

Synthetic  fuel  has  been  tabl>ed  by  power- 
ful American  lobbies,  and  advocated  by  Pres- 
ident Gerald  Ford,  as  the  answer  to  the  U.S. 
energy  need.  But  synthetic  fuel  needs  water. 

The  oU  shales  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states  and  the  gasification  and  hydrogena- 
tion  of  vast  western  coal  deposits  all  need 
tremendous  amounts  of  water. 

A  familiar  voice  is  leading  the  chorus  con- 
nectlng  successful  synthetic  fuel  projects 
with  expanded  water  resources.  It's  Roland 
Kelly,  a  vice-president  In  the  Ralph  M.  Par- 
sons firm,  the  NAWAPA  people. 

He  says,  "It  looks  like  a  general  reawaken- 
lag." 

"Our  NAWAPA  plan  lay  dormant  for  a  few 
years,  but  now  we  are  getting  qvdte  a  few 
Inquiries  from  federal  government  agencies. 
Seems  they  are  taking  a  second  look,"  Mr. 
Kelly  told  The  Herald  from  Los  Angeles. 

"The  energy  problem  has  provided  the  im- 
petus for  this.  If  we  are  going  to  develop 
any  of  our  western  coal  resources,  well  need 
water  for  processing  material,  for  hydrogen 
and  to  restore  the  land." 

Several  authorities  agree  the  energy  situa- 
tion could  prompt  another  look  at  the  great 
v.ater  schemes  of  a  decade  ago.  But  the  gen- 
eral feeling  Is  that  the  costs  of  these  schemes 
would  be  much  more  today  than  when  they 
were  devised  In  the  mid  1960s. 

If  the  cost  projectlcsis  ruled  them  out  for 
irrigation  a  decade  ago,  today's  Inflated  ooets 
are  likely  to  also  rule  them  out  for  energy 
projects. 

But  at  least  one  voice  says  otherwise. 
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■CONOMICS   MOBS  ATXRACTTVE 

BolMUt  Kelly  of  Fanoufl  again:  "Tliere 
have  bem  •  number  of  vater  projects  com- 
pleted in  the  past  few  jemxa  that  mi^t  be 
included  in  a  reviaed  NAWAPA  plan"  thereby 
mafc-iTig  Uie  eoonDmics  of  the  plan  more  at- 
tractive. 

For  instance,  he  says,  the  Libby  Dam  in 
northwest  Montana  and  the  Mica  Dam  near 
Revelstcdce,  B.C.,  both  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Trench  "could  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
system."  Similarly  Manitoba's  Kettle  Falls 
project  and  Quebec's  James  Bay  develop- 
ment woiUd  fit  Into  NAWAPA. 

"I  don't  think  they  are  being  built  with 
any  predetermination  that  they  will  be  part 
of  the  NAWAPA  plan,  but  their  existence 
does  indicate  something  could  be  worked  out. 
So  maybe  we'll  back  Into  NAWAPA,  says  Mr. 
KeUy. 

Ttie  cost  of  NAWAPA  was  $80  billion  when 
first  proposed.  Then  $100  billion.  Its  now 
about  $120  bUllon,  Mr.  KeUy  says. 

The  immediate  future  of  schemes  like 
Parsons'  plan  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  study 
"Critical  Water  Problems  Pacing  the  11  Wesi- 
tem  States",  released  In  December.        '^ 

The  report  has  been  nearly  10  years  in  the 
mairiTig  and  recommends  that  future  plan- 
ning tfx  water  resources  development  in  the 
U.S.  move  away  from  project — oriented  solu- 
tions (like  NAWAPA)  toward  programs  em- 
phasizing total  water  management,  conserva- 
tion and  the  environment. 

It  further  recommends  72  specific  federal 
U.S.  investigations  in  the  next  10  years  to 
find  solutions  to  mountirg  pressures  on  the 
limited  water  available  for  development  of 
energy  resources,  increased  agricultiu°al  pro- 
duction, protection  of  the  environment  and 
to  meet  demands  of  the  growing  population. 

So.  NAWAPA — style  plans  are  down,  but 
they  haven't  been  ruled  out  yet. 

Keeping  water  development  in  the  pubUc's 
mind,  at  least  in  the  thirsty  U.S.  southwest. 
are  headlines  like  the  one  that  ran  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Jan.  18.  It  said  "Experts 
foresee  California  water  shortage  by  1996.'' 


AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 
DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Mining  Congress  serves  as  a 
clearinepiouse  for  the  mining  industry  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  keeping  the  industry 
Informed  as  to  matters  pending  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  in  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
working  for  constructive  action  that  will 
adequately  recognize  mining's  special 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
"Declaration  of  Policy"  as  adopted  by  the 
American  Mining  Congress  on  September 
28,  1975,  which  sets  forth  the  views  of 
the  mining  industry  on  pertinent  na- 
tional issues  and  recommen<^d  courses 
of  action  with  which  I  fully  support  and 
earnestly  hope  will  receive  the  personal 
scrutiny  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Decxabaxion  of   Policy   of  the 
American  Mining  Congress 

As  the  United  States  marks  the  bicenten- 
nial of  its  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
nation's  mining  industry  reaffirms  its  sup- 
pMt  of  the  freedom  of  choice  that  has  been 
coui^ed  with  personal  and  business  Initia- 
tive  to   build   the   greatest   industrial   and 


ectmomic  force  that  has  ever  benefited  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  insufficient  attention  is 
directed  to  the  freedom  of  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  our  nation's  prlmairily  agrarian  so- 
ciety 200  years  ago.  A  oontiuent  of  wilderness 
awaited  the  explorer  and  miner  of  mineral 
wealth  BO  necessary  to  su;^>ort  an  industrial- 
ized society.  This  liistory  of  the  nation's 
growth  cannot  be  told  without  placing  proper 
emphasis  on  the  great  natural  resources  of 
fuels  and  minerals  that  made  the  United 
States  the  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
to  men  In  aU  walks  of  life.  Their  initiative, 
energy,  and  motivation  for  success  coupled 
natural  resources  to  economic  enterprises 
that  have  answered  repeatedly  the  chal- 
lenges t3  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  that 
liave  too  frequently  brought  civilizations  to 
the  brink  of  disaster. 

Now,  as  the  nation  commences  the  third 
century  of  its  existence,  the  mining  Industry 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  limits  to  domestic 
juineral  supplies.  Once  plentiful  mineral 
wealth  is  diminishing  both  in  quantity  and 
quahty.  Most  of  the  nation's  limited  unex- 
plored resource  areas  are  being  closed  to  the 
prospector.  Laudable  national  environmental 
concerns  are  caught  up  in  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting legislative  objectives  and  bureau- 
cratic administrative  procedures  tliat  limit 
economic  growth  and  even  inhibit  mainte- 
nance of  production  goals  long  since  achieved 
in  our  induBtrlalized  society.  The  U£.  Con- 
gress which  in  1970  recognized  the  essential 
role  of  metals,  other  mineral  products  and 
fuels  hi  a  declaration  of  national  minerals 
policy  encouragihg  private  enterprise  de- 
velopment of  an  economically  sound  and 
stable  domestic  mining  industry,  now  avoids 
defining  the  balancing  of  interests  without 
which  no  industrialized  society  can  survive 
environmental  overkill. 

Dependence  upon  fuels  and  minerals  from 
foreign  sources  increases,  and  prospects  for 
a  sound,  long-term  balance  of  payments  be- 
come dimmer  in  proportion  to  the  growing 
national  dependence  upon  imports  of  earth 
resouices. 

Congress  is  urged  to  remember  that  the 
nation  s  economy  can  only  support  a  desir- 
able standard  of  living  if  workers  cvn  pro- 
duct and  earn  a  living.  This  they  cannot  do 
if  they  are  denied  the  raw  materials  essential 
to  support  their  skills. 

In  this  historic  yet  critical  period  of  our 
nation's  history,  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress reaffirms  its  dedication  to  the  national 
interest  in  mineral  and  energy  development, 
to  fight  inflation  and  to  seek  improvements 
in  environmental  qualities  that  are  found 
to  be  truly  essential  to  the  health  and  weU- 
bcing  of  the  public. 

To  this  end  the  mining  industry  adopts 
tins  Declaration  of  Policy. 

ENEBGT    SESOXJRCES 

The  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  price  in- 
creases for  imported  oil  imposed  by  the  cartel 
created  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC)  have  caused  seri- 
ous disruptions  in  the  world  economy  and 
contributed  to  inflation,  unemployment  and 
declining  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  two  years  since  the  oil 
embargo,  the  nation  has  (1)  become  Increas- 
ingly and  excessively  dependent  on  imported 
oil  at  much  higher  prices,  (2)  seen  domestic 
oil  and  gas  pi-oduction  continue  to  decline, 
(3)  been  unable  to  significantly  expand  ex- 
ploration &  development  of  petroleum,  coal, 
uranium  and  geothermal  steam  due  to  stifling 
government  reg^ulatlon,  including  unreason- 
able environmental  requirements,  (4)  suf- 
fered what  may  become  crippling  delays  in 
providing  an  adequate  electric  power  base, 
and  (5)  witnessed  increased  tax  burdens 
placed  on  energy  producers  at  a  time  when 
incentives,  not  disincentives,  for  finding  and 
producing  energy  fuels  are  needed. 
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The  critical  policy  Issues  now  constraining 
the  achievement  of  reaaonabi*  national 
energy  sufficiency  from  domeatlc  sources  in- 
clude: counterproductive  and  emotionally 
based  environmental  restralnta  hindering 
both  the  extraction  and  use  of  domestic 
energy  resources;  the  delay  in  implementing 
a  timely  program  of  federal  leasing  of  coal, 
geothermal  steam,  oil  shale,  oil  and  gas  on 
p\ibllc  lands  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  with  favorable  development  potential; 
and  artificially  controlled  marltets  for  energy 
materials  that  inhibit  capital  Investment  In 
new  energy  exploration  programs  and  pro- 
duction facilities. 

The  only  near-term  alternative  to  rapid 
Increases  in  the  level  of  petroleum  Imports 
is  to  supplement  domestic  oil  and  gas  supply 
by  accelerating  the  utilization  of  our  abun- 
dant reserves  of  coal  and  uranium.  Current 
electric  power  generating  technology  allows 
for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  these  re- 
sources: however,  over  the  long  term  the 
nation  must  continue  with  an  aggressive  re- 
search and  development  program  aimed  at 
the  optimal  future  utilization  of  all  avail- 
able energy  sources  and  new  energy  tech- 
nologies.^ 

Conoeqaently,  if  the  much  needed  move- 
ment toward  sensible  development  of  dom- 
estic energy  resources  is  to  take  place,  it  Is 
now  imperative  that  the  US.  government 
promptly  adopt  coordinated  energy  policies 
that  support  the  following  goals: 

1)  Assuring  adequate  supplies  of  domes- 
tic energy  for  national  security  and  con- 
tinued economic  progress. 

2)  Reducing  balance-of-trade  pressures. 

3)  Promoting  desirable  conservation  in  all 
energy  operations  and  u.ses. 

4)  Achieving  a  more  realistic  trade-off  be- 
tween environmental  considerations  and  the 
need  for  domestic  energy,  including  reason- 
able i)ollutlon  controls  and  land  reclamation 
standards. 

5)  Maintaining  a  climate  wherein  vigor- 
ous, competitive  energy  Industries  can  find, 
develop,  and  produce  the  needed  supplies 
under  the  incentives  of  the  free-market 
system. 

6)  Accelerating  the  development  through 
Industry  research  of  improved  technolo^^  for 
exploration,  extraction,  processing  and  use 
of  domestic  solid  fuels;  and  supporting  with 
federal  funds  fundamental  research,  con- 
struction of  demonstration  plants,  and  In- 
vestigations in  frontier  scientific  area.';. 

7)  Making  public  lands  available  for  pri- 
vate exploration  and  development  of  re- 
sources, including  coal,  oil,  gas,  viraniuni. 
oil  shale,  and  geothermal  enercy. 

8)  Continuing  constructive  coojjfrHtlon 
and  communication  among  government,  In- 
du-itry  and  the  public. 

EKVIEONMENTAt,    QUALrTY 

As  man  advanced  the  civilizing  process  on 
this  earth,  he '\inavoidably  impacted  the  na- 
tural environment  by  practicing  agriculture, 
by  constructing  cities,  by  building  roads, 
canals,  and  railroads,  and  by  cutting  for- 
ests and  opening  mines  to  support  these 
activities.  The  natural  environment  will  con- 
tinue to  be  affected  as  he  maintains  and 
improves  the  quality  of  life.  The  national 
concern  should  be  for  the  prevention  of 
damage  to  health  and  harmful  modification 
of  the  environment. 

Some  change  in  those  natural  resource  ar.d 
environmental  assets  on  which  mans  exist- 
ence depends  is  Inevitable;  out  to  control 
such  change  will  require  effective  action  by 
many  parts  of  society.  Industry,  government 
(federal,  state  and  local)  and  other  ort;a- 
nlzed  groups  and  individuals  must  take  those 
steps  that  will  result  in  the  best  f>os3lble  bal- 
ance between  a  stable  environment  and  the 
effective  use  of  resources  in  order  to  provide 
a  healthy  social  and  economic  climate.  The 
nUning  industry  has  cooperated  with  govern- 
ment to  this  end,  and  these  efforts  will  con- 
tinue undiminished. 


We  believe  that  the  following  prlnctples, 
among  others,  should  guide  the  efforts  of 
government  and  Industry  to  develop,  con- 
serve, and  utilize  wisely  the  nation's  land, 
mineral,  air.  and  water  resources: 

1)  An  equitable  balance  must  be  estab- 
Ushed  among  the  diverse  Interests  demand- 
hig  attention  in  today's  society.  For  example, 
conservation  of  genuine  wilderness  areas  war- 
rants recognition  but  the  nation  must  not 
Ignore  the  need  to  preserve  access  to  min- 
eral resources  which  it  cannot  afford  to  aban- 
don. 

2)  Research  and  development  programs  to 
provide  more  adequate  data  bases  for  en- 
vironmental standards  and  regulations 
should  be  continued  and  intensifled.  Stand- 
ards should  be  based  on  candid  and  positive 
Information  and  not  on  suppositions  or 
.speculation.  The  mUilng  industry  offers  its 
cooperation  to  government,  universities,  and 
conservation  groups  in  undertaking  such 
programs. 

3)  An  aware  and  cooperative  public  Is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  program  for 
control  of  environmental  quality.  Therefore, 
industry,  government  and  other  knowledge- 
able organizations  or  groups  should  improve 
nationwide  dissemination  of  objective  In- 
formation, not  only  as  to  problems  which 
remain  to  be  solved,  but  also  as  to  accom- 
plishments and  developments  in  environ- 
mental quality  control. 

4)  Improved  coordUiatlon  is  needed  among 
various  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  that 
have  responsibilities  for  envlronmenUl  qtial- 
ity  control  to  eliminate  unncessary  costs  and 
confusion  resulting  from  overlapping  and 
conflicting  reguiatfons  and  Jurisdictions. 

5)  In  the  formulation  of  environmental 
legislation,  the  need  to  use  capital,  energy 
and  natural  resources  economically  should  be 
recognized  and  encouraged. 

6)  Environmental  regulations  should  be 
designed  and  administered  to  permit  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  the  methods  used  to 
achieve  compliance  with  duly  established 
standsu-ds. 

7)  Congres.s  should  review  all  environmen- 
tal legislation  potentially  impacting  on  the 
minerals  and  metals  industry  to  insure  con- 
sistency with  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
Milling  and  Minerals  Policy  Act. 

To  achieve  these  principles,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  (as  amended)  and  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972  must  be 
amended. 

Specific  amendcnts  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970  (as  amended)  should: 

1 )  Provide  the  alternate  control  strategies 
such  as  Intermittent  control  systems  are 
sanctioned  for  tho^-e  situations  where  they 
constitute  reliable  methods  of  meeting  am- 
bient air  quality  standards. 

2)  Require  the  administrator.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  to  give 
due  consideration  to  economic  factors  and 
to  the  conservation  of  energy. 

3)  Authorize  the  administrator,  EPA.  to 
approve  an  enforceemnt  order  or  variance 
request  submitted  by  a  slate  which  specifies 
a  date  for  compliance  later  than  the  date 
of  attainment  of  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

4)  Permit  clianges  in  equipment  at  an 
existing  plant  without  having  the  plant  con- 
sidered as  a  new  source  that  must  comply 
with  new-source  performance  standards. 

5)  Provide  that  the  administrator.  ETA,  is 
precluded  from  enforcing  state  regulations 
that  Impose  standards  more  rigorous  than 
those  required  to  attain  and  maintain  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ardij. 

6)  Define  or  delete  the  phra.se  "to  protect 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  nation's  air 
resources  "  so  that  the  ambiguities  relating 
to  significant  deterioration  are  removed. 

7)  Provide  that  any  source  that  has  been 
.  modified     and     complies     with     applicable 

standards  shall  not  be  subject  to  more  strin- 


gent limitations  4virlng  the  period  of  its 
useful  life. 

8)  Provide  90  days  within  which  a  peti- 
tion to  review  may  be  filed  In  order  to  chal- 
lenge actions  of  the  administrator.  EPA,  (as 
is  provided  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972) . 

Specific  amendments  to  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1972  should: 

1)  Allow  additional  time  for  the  attain- 
ment by  industry  and  local  government  of 
Phase  1  (1977)  requirements. 

2)  Eliminate  Phase  n  (1983)  requirements 
and  substitute  a  requirement  for  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  water  quality  on 
a  regional  basis  after  Phase  I  requirements 
have  been  achieved. 

The  mining  industry  recognizes  that,  as 
a  natural-resource-based  Industry,  It  has  spe- 
cial responsibilities  concerning  environmen- 
tal quality.  Therefore,  we  will  continue  to: 

Contribute  to  achievement  of  national  en- 
vironmental goals  by  developing  Improved 
equipment  and  processes  that  will  Increase 
the  efficient  production  of  mineral  resoiirces 
and  enhance  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  our  employees  and  the  public. 

Add  to  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
through  applied  and  basic  research  In  the 
field  of  environmental  quality,  and  keep  the 
government,  the  public  and  other  industries 
informed  of  the  results  of  such  research. 

Contribute  technical  and  economic  exper- 
tise to  the  formulation  of  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable environmental  regulations  that  may 
affect  the  mining  Industry,  reserving  the 
right  to  challenge  through  administrative 
and  judicial  review  any  regulation  that  Is 
unrealistic  or  needlessly  restrictive  and  pro- 
hibitively costly. 

FINANCIAL    CLIMATE 

The  mining  Industry  contributes  impor- 
tantly to  a  sound  economy,  but  Its  ability  to       ' 
maintain  and  enlarge  that  contribution  de- 
pends in  turn  on  the  financial  climate. 

Orowlng  demand  for  products  of  the  min- 
ing Industry  to  permit  the  production  of  ad- 
ditional goods  and  energy  needed  by  society 
requires  expansion  of  supply.  Modernization 
and  er.pauslon  of  existing  mines  and  plants 
as  well  as  explorations  for  and  development 
of  new  mineral  resources  require  vast 
amounts  of  capital  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
an  adequate  return  on  capital  invested. 

However,  several  Interrelated  factors  in  the 
current  financial  climate  are  inhibiting  tills  * 
required  expansion  and  new  development. 
First  is  the  continuing  inflation  of  operat- 
ing and  capital  costs.  Arrest  and  contain- 
ment of  inflation  is  a  primary  obligation  of 
government,  and  the  mining  industry  sup- 
ports the  exercise  of  resolute  fi.scal  and  mone- 
tary policies  essential  to  that  objective.  Sec- 
ond, current  and  prospective  lack  rf  capital 
availability  is  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  Invest- 
ment. Government  can  contribute  to  the 
availability  of  capital,  and  f  e  mlnin;^!  In- 
dustry encourage.?  it  to  do  so,  by  Improviii^ 
the  dome.stic  environment  for  the  foim.^tion 
of  capital  and  by  asstirlng  a  free  flow  of  capi- 
tal among  nations.  Third,  adequate  rPiaru? 
on  investment  are  an  absolute  prerwuisite 
to  attracting  investment  in  mining,  which  Is 
inherently  a  high-risk  industry  experiencing 
a  serious  decrease  in  profitability  and  which 
has  hicreasingly  added  debt  to  fund  needed 
expansion  and  pollution  control  facilities. 
Government  can  and  should  enhance  the 
prospect  of  adequate  return  on  investment 
by  avoiding  artificial  restraints  on  the  free- 
market  system,  by  fair  and  consistent  tax 
laws  (as  proposed  in  the  policy  statement  on 
Taxation)  and  by  sounder  prolrltles  of  na- 
tional goals  ( as  suggested  in  the  policy  state- 
ment on  Environmental  Quality) . 

The  experience  with  price  controls  from 
Augxist  1971  through  April  1974  demonstrated 
once  again  that  government  Interference 
with  the  free-market  83rstem  Is  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  national  Interest.  It  also 
Clearly  demonstrated  the  failure  of  price  con- 
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trols  on  V&.  production  of  Internationally 
traded  oommodltlaB.  Tbe  disparity  between 
free-world  prices  ftnd  TT.S.-isontiolled  padoes 
drew  vital  commodities  out  of  ttw  VS.  eoon- 
omy,  aggravated  shortages,  and  enriched^ 
foreign  producers  relative  to  their  "^Ji.  ooat^ 
petltors. 

We  again  call  for  development  of  a  firm 
and  consistent  U.S.  government  policy  of 
protecting  U.S.  business  interests  in  othw 
countries  against  seizure  and,  U  assets  are 
expropriated,  against  Inadequate  compensa- 
tion. While  we  support  the  p<^tic«I  risk  In- 
surance and  financing  programs  of  the  fed- 
rral  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, we  urge  that  these  be  broadened  and 
improved  to  better  protect  TJ.8.  investors, 
whether  or  not  actual  seizure  is  involved. 

The  International  financial  climate  and  the 
U.S.  economy  are  Inextricably  related.  An 
atmosphere  In  which  the  mining  industry 
can  compete  Internationally — and  help  com- 
bat the  adverse  effect  on  balance  of  payments 
which  will  result  from  the  aoctierating  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  on  foreign 
sources  for  some  minerals — ^is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  the  well-being  of  the  industry 
and  the  nation.  Stable  lntematt<»ial  mona- 
tary  relationships,  free  access  to  fcxelgn  mar- 
kets and  sources  (or  minerals,  and  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  private  invesbnents  abroad 
should  all  be  priority  objectives  of  VS.  for- 
eign policy. 

OOLO 

Gold  commands  a  price  in  the  market  that 
reflects  both  its  value  as  a  useful  metal  and 
its  acceptance  as  the  most  respected  element 
of  the  world's  monetary  reserves. 

Confidence  in  the  worth  of  gold  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  tenacity  with  vrhich  It 
is  retained  in  the  reserves  of  central  banks 
in  these  times  of  currency  Instability.  If  al- 
lowed to  function  In  its  traditional  way,  It 
will  provide  a  sobering  check  on  governmen- 
tal policies  that  lead  to  unrestrained  currency 
debasement  and  inflation. 

The  monetary  role  of  gold  should  be  pre- 
.cerved  and  the  persistent  efforts -to  minimize 
it.  particularly  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  should 
be  stopped.  Gold  provides  all  nations  with  a 
common  measure  of  value  of  their  currencies 
and  a  final  basis  for  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional balances  that  the  United  States  would 
do  well  to  utilize  rather  than  neglect  in  Its 
practices  and  policies. 

We  oppose  further  sales  of  gold  from  U.S. 
Treasury  stocks.  Tlie  dollar  can  only  be  weak- 
ened by  reduction  of  the  one  conqwnent  of 
U.S.  monetary  reserve  that  commands  un- 
questioned acceptance.  With  UJ3.  constmip- 
tlon  of  gold  four  times  greater  than  the 
output  of  domestic  mines,  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  market  price  prior  to  restoration  of 
convertibility  create  distortions  that  In  the 
end  wottid  be  damaging  to  both  producers 
and  consumers  and  harmful  to  the  monetary 
system. 

Should  the  U.S.  Treasury  decide,  neverthe- 
less, in  favor  of  additional  disposals  of  gold 
from  the  national  stockpile,  such  action 
shotild  not  be  taken  without  authorization 
bv  Congress  or  without  opportunity  for 
presentation  of  arguments  by  domestic  gold 
producers,  comparable  to  procedures  followed 
before  sales  from  stockpiles  of  other  metals, 

INOITSTBIAL  RELATIONS 

Lribor  management  relations  In  America 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  results  of  ex- 
cessive concentrations  of  power  in  organized 
labor.  Such  power  and  Its  misuse  are  now 
found  at  the  bargaining  table,  in  the  work- 
ing place,  on  the  picket  line,  In  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Illegal  work  stoppages  such  as  those 
aarnpering  the  coal  industry,  in  legislative 
hhiu,  in  administrative  agencies,  and  it  is 
rcfiected  In  Information  media.  Ilils  condi- 
tion Is  Injurious  to  the  public  Interest,  has 
contributed  to  highly  inflationary  Increases 
in  wages  and  benefits,  has  inhibited  employe* 
productivity,    and    has    largely    stifled    free 


collective  bargaining  In  major  segments  of 
industry. 

The  Imbalance  of  power  between  manage- 
ment and  organized  labcw  has  been  caused 
in  substantial  measure  by  the  manner  in 
which  national  labor /management  laws  have 
been  administered.  Federal  labor  agencies 
have  espoused  policies  which  enhance  union 
power  to  the  detriment  of  employees,  em- 
ployers and  the  public.  These  policies  should 
be  changed  if  free  collective  bargaining  in 
America  is  to  survive. 

We  believe  that  reform  of  labor  laws  Is 
needed  to  secure  basic  rights  of  employees, 
unions,  employers  and  the  public,  and  to 
assure  that  fairness  will  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple In  labor/management  relations.  Ad- 
herence to  the  following  precepts  is  of 
particular  Importance  in  correcting  present 
Ineqpiitles  in  the  administration  of  existing 
laws  and  In  the  formulation  of  new  legisla- 
tion: 

1)  Excessive  union  i>ower  is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest.  Measures  to  prevent  the 
accretion  and  abuse  of  such  power  should 
be  enacted  promptly  by  Congress. 

3)  Union  coalitions  and  similar  combina- 
tions designed  to  further  consolidate  un- 
reasonable union  power  are  not  consistent 
with  an  effective  collective-bargaining 
process  or  the  best  interests  of  employee, 
employer  and  the  public. 

8)  The  exoesslve  application  of  union 
power  in  the  construction  Industry,  the  re- 
stricttve  practices  of  building  trade  unions, 
and  the  inflationary  results  thereof  consti- 
tute a  special  problem  which  requires  im- 
mediate and  continued  corrective  action  by 
tb.9  government  and  private  sectors.  Specifi- 
cally in  this  connection,  we  continue  to  op- 
irase  construction  boycotting  in  the  form  of 
so-called  common  situs  picketing. 

4)  The  lmprc^>er  diversion  of  corporate 
or  labor  union  assets  tor  political  purposes 
should  be  effectively  prchlbited. 

6)  The  rig^t  of  an  employee  to  work  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  membershinjA^-oi' 
financial  support  of,  a  labor  organization. 

8)  The  individual  employee  should  be  af- 
forded protection  in  questions  of  representa- 
tion, strikes  and  other  matters  of  collective 
decision  by  mandatory,  secret-ballot  elec- 
ttons.  The  use  of  authorization  cards  or  other 
davioes  should  not  be  permitted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  secret  ballot, 

7)  The  constitutional  right  of  the  employer 
to  communicate  freely  with  employees  should 
be  reaffirmed  and  preserved. 

8)  To  assure  due  process  to  a  party  fi^ling 
an  unfalr-labor-practlce  charge,  there  should 
be  Judicial  review  of  the  refusal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  Issue  a  complaint  on  such  charge. 

9)  The  collective-bargaining  process  in  the 
private  sector  Should  continue  to  exist  free 
of  any  third-party  authority  to  recommend 
or  to  impose  terms  for  settlement  of  labor 
disputes,  except  for  voluntary  arbitration 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  directly  involved. 
The  rights  to  fetrlke  and  to  lock  out  should 
be  preserved.  Effective  voluntary  mediation 
services,  such  as  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  should  continue  to  aid 
the  parties  as  required. 

10)  Legal  remedies  available  for  a  breach, 
or  threatened  breach,  of  a  labor  agreement 
should  be  the  same  as  those  available  for 
breach,  or  threatened  breach,  of  all  kinds  of 
agreements. 

11)  The  prosecutory  and  judicial  functions 
of  the  National  Lal>or  Relations  Board  should 
be  effectively  separated.  This  agency,  as  in- 
tended by  the  Congress,  should  be  restricted 
to  interpretation  and  Implementation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  should  not 
engage  In  the  formulation  of  policy,  which  Is 
the  function  of  the  Congress. 

12)  The  amount,  duration  and  availability 
of  benefits  to  be  paid  under  state  unemploy- 
ment compensation  or  workers'  compensa- 
tion laws  are  jwoperly  set  and  administered 


at  the  state  level  and  should  not  be  subjected 
to  federal  standards. 

13)  The  Congress,  the  Ezecutive  Branch, 
and  the  states  should  take  prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  so  that  public-assistance  pro- 
grams such  as  state  unmployment  Insurance 
benefits,  welfare  assistance  and  food  stamps 
will  not  be  available  to  strikers. 

14)  We  believe  that  government  em- 
ployees— ^federal,  state  and  local — have  no 
right  to  strike.  These  employees  voluntarily 
assume  with  their  employment  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public.  This  responsibility 
Is  not  changed  by  the  fact  tliat  a  govern- 
mental agency  may  engage  In  collective  bar- 
gaining with  a  union  representing  those 
employees,  particularly  since  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  can  Itself  specify 
means  (other  than  those  Involving  work 
stoppages)  to  resolve  any  dispute  between  an 
employer  and  hijK'employees.  The  same  limi- 
tations, and  same  responsibilities,  fall  upon 
employees  of  such  quasl-government  corpo- 
rations as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  upon 
employees  of  hospitals,  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  and  other  enterprises  di- 
rectly related  to  vital  services. 

INTERNATIOKAL  TSAOE 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  wisely  requires  gov- 
ernment negotiatars  in  the  trade  field  to  seek 
the  advloe  ot  industry,  labor  and  the  public 
in  regard  to  tiie  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions which  are  now  underway.  The  adminis- 
tration has  moved  forward  vigorously  to  Im- 
plemmt  congressional  wishes  in  this  matter. 
The  UjB.  minerals  industry  has  been  able  to 
communicate  its  views  thrt>ugh  the  Industry 
Sector  Advisory  Committees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  also  through  repre- 
sentations before  the  International  Trade 
Commtosion  and  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  of  the  President. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  restate  the  mining  Industry's  con- 
cern that  the  national  Interest  requires  that, 
where  viable  domestic  deposits  exist,  national 
policy  on  trade  should  encourage  the  devel- 
opment ot  d<Mne6tlc  resources  of  essential  raw 
materials.  A  healthy  UjS.  mining  Industry  is 
the  country's  best  assurance  of  adequate 
supplies. 

In  the  case  of  those  materials  which  the 
United  States  must  Import  because  domes- 
tic resources  are  either  lacking  or  Inadequate 
for  U.S.  needs,  the  government  should  take 
every  step  to  insure  continued  access  to  for- 
eign sources  through  International  under- 
standings which  recognize  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  a  favorable  climate  for  Investors. 

Most  prevailing  U.S.  tariffs  on  mineral  im- 
ports were  reduced  in  prior  multilateral  nego- 
tiations. Since  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
specific  rates  rather  than  ad  valorem  duties, 
their  effectiveness  has  been  further  reduced 
by  soaring  Infiation.  We  oppose  any  further 
reduction.  In  today's  International  markets, 
the  chief  barriers  to  trade  are  found  not  in 
tariffs  but  in  a  multitude  of  other  devices- 
some  the  consequence  of  governmental  regu- 
lations and  others  the  results  of  coordina- 
tion betweei^  foreign  industry  and  foreign 
governments  ttiat  in  some  cases  Inhibit  trade. 

The  administration  has  recently  indicated 
that  it  is  prepared  to  consider  international 
commodity  agreements  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Past  experience  with  commodity  agree-  , 
ments  has  demonstrated  the  problems  hi- 
volved  in  efforts  to  stabilize  markets  throtigh 
such  imderstandings.  We  are  not  in  favor  of 
such  agreements.  No  commodity  agreement 
yet  devised  has  produced  lasting  benefit  to 
producers  or  consumers.  Efforts  to  stabilize 
markets  through  government  price  controls 
or  manipulation  can  only  prove  destructive 
in  tlie  long  run. 

LAND    USE    PLANNINC 

The  environmental  protection  movement 
has  accelerated  the  concept  of  Increased  land 
use  planning.  In  recent  sessions  of  Congress 
legislation  has  been  introduced  which  would 
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provide  federal  assUtance  to  states  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  land  us©  planning  pro- 
grams. AddltlonaUy,  several  states  have  Insti- 
tuted, or  hAve  propoeed,  land  use  control 
programs  of  much  wider  scope  than  any 
heretofore  contemplated. 

Historically,  private  landowners  have  been 
free  to  make  individual  decisions  as  to  land 
use  subject  only  to  the  doctrine  of  nuisance. 
and  the  concept  of  zoning  has  generally  been 
limited'  to  urban  areas  and.  therefore,  has 
not  had  a  severely  debilitating  effect  on  the 
mining  Industry. 

The  new  proposals  for  land  use  planning 
are  not  limited  to  planning  but  would  legally  \ 
restrict  the  use  of  land  and  would  expand  a  , 
centralized    system    of    regulation    over    all 
lands — not  just  those  in  urban  areas. 

Such  proposed  legislation  at  the  federal 
level  would  undermine  state  and  local  au- 
thority with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  state 
and  privately  owned  lands.  The  new  proposed 
land  use  programs  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  and  those  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posed federal  legislation,  would  substitute  a 
collective  decision-making  process  for  indi- 
vidual decision  making,  would  effect  reduc- 
tions in  private  property  values  without 
assuring  that  fair  compensation  would  be 
provided,  and  would  unnecessarily  and  arbi- 
trarily limit  the  use  of  lands  to  specific  pur- 
poses, thereby  seriously  restricting  the 
avaUablllty  of  lands  for  mineral  exploration 
and  development. 

Unlike  most  uses  of  land,  mining  does  not 
permit  a  choice  of  location  since  it  can  oc- 
cur only  where  minerals  exist,  and  areas 
favorable  for  future  mineral  development 
cannot  always  be  identified  vrtthout  extensive 
exploration.  The  American  Mining  Congress 
urges  that  all  land  use  legislation,  planning 
proposals,  and  programs  take  cognizance  of 
the  unique  nature  of  mineral  occurrences. 
The  development  of  adequate  domestic 
reserves  of  all  mineral  resources  is  of  the 
greatest  national  Importance.  Land  use  reg- 
ulation should  be  consistent  with  the  policy 
expressed  In  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act — that  It  is  m  the  national  Uiterest  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  the  development  of  min- 
eral resources  and  reserves  We  oppose  land 
use  regulation  at  all  levels  of  government 
that  would  restrict  the  availability  of  domes- 
tic mUieral  supplies. 

MINED    LAND    RECLAMATION 

Attainment  of  the  goals  of  energy  inde- 
pendence and  of  seciire  supplies  of  vital  raw 
materials  essential  to  national  security  and 
domestic  economic  recovery  and  stability  re- 
quires a  vigorous  and  economically  sound 
svurface  mining  Industry.  Concomitantly,  the 
surface  mining  Industry  must  exercise  good 
stewardship  of  its  land  and,  wherever  feasi- 
ble, provide  for  return  of  the  land  to  a  con- 
dition for  further  use  after  mining. 

Due  to  (a)  the  diversity  of  terrain,  climate. 
biologic,  chemical,  and  other  physical  condi- 
tions In  mining  areas  and  (b)  the  many  vari- 
ations In  mining  methods  required  to  pro- 
duce widely  differing  ores  and  minerals,  the 
establishment  on  a  nationwide  basis  of  uni- 
form standards  for  surface  mining  operations 
■  and  for  the  reclamation  of  surface  mined 
areas  is  not  feasible.  The  states  are  properly 
the  focal  point  for  the  regulation  of  reclama- 
tion operations,  and  34  states  have  displayed 
a  willingness  and  resolve  to  meet  the  problem 
of  mined  land  reclamation  and  have  adopted 
new  laws  or  updated  existing  laws  during  the 
past  five  years.  Enforcement  of  these  .state 
laws,  tailored  to  meet  specific  phj-^ical  con- 
ditions, is  producing  good  reclama«ion  re- 
sults. 

The  American  Mining  Congress,  working 
w;th  and  through  Its  members,  will  endorse 
adoption  of  realistic  sxu-face  mining  regula- 
tion at  the  state  level  and  will  not  oppose 
federal  surface  mlnhig  legislation  which  Is 
realistically  designed  to  assist  the  states  and 
the  surface  mining  Industry  In  conducting 


surface  mining  operations  so  as  to  have  the 
least  practicable  adverse  effect  on  other  re- 
source values  and  in  reclaiming  mined  land 
to  the  degree  reasonably  attainable.  How- 
ever, legislation  such  as  HU.  26.  purpca-tlng 
to  encourage  reclamation  but  In  fact  creating 
a  virtual  prohibition  on  surface  mining 
through  the  imposition  of  unrealistic  and 
\mworkable  provisions,  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

The  enormous  bureaucratic  machinery  con- 
templated by  H.B.  25  and  the  burdens  thereby 
imposed  iipon  operators  will  fall  most  heavily 
upon  the  small  operator,  forcing  many  to 
^o  out  of  business.  The  'approximate  original 
contour"  requirements  are  not  only  Imprac- 
tical, unnecessary,  and  often  Impossible  but 
may  al.so  result  in  an  unwise  post-mining 
land  configuration  not  suited  to  the  local 
laiid-u.se  needs.  The  Impact  of  the  alluvial 
valley  fioor  provLsions  of  H.R.  25,  if  enacted, 
can  re.sult  in  the  loss  of  32.5  to  66  billion  tons 
of  the  nation's  strlppable  coal  reserve.  While 
not  spei  iflcally  quantifiable,  probably,  the 
greatest  single  impediment  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  objective  of  doubling 
coal  production  by  1985  Is  the  potential  for 
endless  and  repetitive  litigation  Inherent  In 
the  nvmierous  ambiguous  terms  and  requlre- 
nients  of  that  bill.  The  standards  ami  criteria 
for  designating  areas  as  being  unsifltable  for 
surface  mining  are  so  vag^ue.  ambiguous  and 
.subjective  that  virtually  any  and  all  areas 
of  the  country  could  be  so  designated,  thereby 
prohibiting  mining.  By  Including  a  series 
of  prohibitions,  legislation  such  as  H.R.  28  Is 
transformed  from  a  reclamation  measure  Into 
legislation  designed  to  preclude  mining  in 
as  many  instances  as  possible — prohibition  In 
the  gviise  of  regulation.  To  apply  such  Inap- 
propriate, unrealistic  and  inflexible  reclama- 
tion .standards  upKin  the  mining  Industry  will 
not  only  further  intensify  the  nation's  en- 
ertty  crisis  but  will  also  accelerate  the  advent 
of  an  Impending  minerals  shortage. 

H.R.  25  and  other  bills  designed  to  Impose 
similar  unworkable  requirements  upon  the 
nation's  mining  Industry  are  clearly  not  In 
conformity  with  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
PoliW  Act  of  1970  which  declares  it  to  be  In 
the  national  interest  to  foster  and  encourage 
privaM  enterprise  In  the  development  of  an 
econot^ically  sound  and  stable  domestic 
mining   industry. 

MrN&Ai.s  AvAiLABH.rrY  and  Stockpiling 
Due  partly  to  the  OPEC  oil  embargo  and 
the  consequent  energy  crunch,  the  public, 
the  press  and  the  Congress  have  expressed 
concern  about  possible  long-term  shortages 
of  minerals  which  could  severely  restrict  the 
nation's  economic  growth  and  development. 
Among  possible  remedies  proposed  ls*the  crea- 
tion of  an  economic  stockpile.  The  American 
Mining  Congress  position  on  stockpiling  Is 
as  follows: 

1)  It  endorses  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
strategic  stockpiles.  The  real  value  of  these 
stockpiles  cannot  be  measured  In  terms  of 
dollars  but  rather  in  terms  of  key  assets  that 
cannot  be  readily  duplicated  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergencies.  These  assets  should  be 
preserved  for  such  emergencies. 

(2)  However,  while  recognizing  the  public's 
concern  about  resource  shortages,  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress  has  serious  misgivings 
about  economic  stockpiles.  Despite  safe- 
guards written  into  law.  some  experiences 
with  the  strategic  stockpiles  have  been  dis- 
turbing— excessive  accumulation  and  subse- 
quent massive  dismantling  have  seriously 
disrupted  the  minerals  economy  la  both 
phases. 

The  mining  industry  believes  that  should 
an  economic  stockpile  be  established.  It 
should  take  Into  account  tlie  following  con- 
siderations : 

( 1 )  It  should  be  restricted  to  those  mate- 
rials for  which  the  United  States  la  totally 
or  largely  dependent  on  foreign  sources,  and 


an  Interruption  In  supply  of  vlilch  would 
cause  substantive  Iiarm  to  tlie  UJ9.  economy. 
Stockpile  objectlyes  sbould  be  oarefnlly  de- 
termined, reviewed  periodically,  and  con- 
sistently adhered  to,  using  as  a  orlterton  the 
degree  of  dependence  on  Imported  materials 
by  U.S.  Industry  based  on  actual  level  of 
imports. 

(2)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  stockpile  free  from  budg- 
etary, political,  or  diplomatic  pressures.  Re- 
leases should  be  subject  to  congressional  au- 
thority and  imdertaken  only  when  an  inter- 
ruption in  supply  occurs — as  for  Instance, 
following  arbitrary  actions  on  the  part  of 
foreign  pr<xlucerE  or  their  governments.  Sale 
of  stockpile  materials  in  times  of  tight  sup- 
ply and  rising  prices  due  to  normal  economic 
factors  I  when  supply  interruptions  have  not 
occurred)  will  obstrvict  the  natural  function 
of  a  free  market,  by  which  higher  prices 
stimulate  investment  to  expand  production. 

(3)  If  there  is  to  be  an  economic  stockpile. 
the  American  Mining  Congress  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Stockpile  Cor- 
poration, funded  by  the  U.S.  government 
with  grants  and  loan  guarantees,  and  with 
a  completely  Independent  board  and  manage- 
ment. It  should  operate  In  a  manner  similar 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Directors  should  represent 
producers,  consumers,  labor,  and  the  public, 
serving  for  a  sufficient  term  of  office  to  In- 
.sure  that  pressure  from  political,  producer 
or  consumer  groups  will  be  minimized. 

The  recent  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Profes- 
sional Paper  on  "Mineral  Resource  Perspec- 
tives 1975"  concludes  that  the  problem  of 
minerals  availability  Is  simply  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  an  adequate 
known  domestic  supply  of  all  the  minerals 
needed  to  maintain  our  society.  Its  recoui- 
mendatlons  Include  increasing  domestic  .sup- 
ply through  increased  exploration  activity 
and  through  the  development  of  technology 
for  the  feasible  recovery  of  low-grade  depos- 
its, supplementing  the  raw  mineral  supply 
through  recovery  and  recycling  of  scrap  and 
used  materials,  reducing  waste,  and  substi- 
tuting more  abundant  materials  for  scai-ce 
materials. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  endorses 
these  approaches  and  firmly  believes  that 
the  primary  safeguard  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  minerals  is  a  healthy  U.S.  mining  indus- 
try; an  Indus^  that  Is  profitable,  encour- 
aged by  its  government,  free  from  restrictive 
regulations  and  price  controls,  and  aided  by 
a  favorable  tax  climate  that  will  make  It 
possible  to  take  the  mining  and  exploration 
risks  and  to  develop  the  capital  needed  to 
undertake    major    mineral    development. 

Elsewhere  In  Its  Declaration  of  Policy,  the 
American  Mining  Congress  has  dealt  with 
problems  of  capital  flow,  of  trade  relations, 
of  t<K  laws,  and  of  environmental  regula- 
tions. All  of  these  have  significant  bearUig 
on  the  problems  of  mineral  availability  and 
In  particular  the  scope  of  this  country's  do- 
mestic self-sufficiency. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  favors 
maximum  recovery  of  secondary  materials 
(Including  those  from  municipal  wastei. 
However,  studies  by  the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  others  Uidlcate  most  of  the  recoverable 
secondary  materials  are  already  being  re- 
covered. Recycled  scrap  provides  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  total  consumption  of 
such  major  materials  as  copper.  Iron,  and 
lead.  The  federal  government  should  spear- 
head research  efforts  with  Industry  on  re- 
covery of  metals  and  energy  from  mimlci- 
pal  wastes.  In  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  government,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  develop  technology  for  utlllzUig  these 
wastes  as  a  source  of  both  fuel  and  metals. 

Efforts  in  research  and  development  and 
technological  innovation  should  be  expanded 
In  order  to  Increase  ttie  availability  of  mln- 
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eriil  supplies.  To  be  effective,  mlnlag  nsaardi 
bv  federal  agencies  sueh  am  ttM  Bunau  of 
Mines  and  Oedoglcal  Survey  «hoald  to  done 
in  cooperation  with  mining  Industry  re- 
.s(  iivch  organizations.  Fragmenting  mining  re- 
.set.vch  efforts  Is  less  efficient  and  more  diffi- 
cult.    * 

Another  recent  development  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  mining  Industry  Is  proposed 
K<;'is<!atlon  to  establish  a  new  minerals  hi- 
icTmatlon  system.  Despite  some  merit  In  a 
c^'ordinatefl  approach  to  gathering  and  re- 
cording idrormatlon  already  being  collected 
by  various  federal  agencies,  superlmposltlMi 
of  another  system  of  gathering  and  dlssem- 
Intitlng  Information  would  be  costly  and  un- 
necessary. Furthermore,  the  Industry  believes 
that  the  proposed  bUls  confer  far  too  much 
discretionary  power  on  officials  In  adminis- 
tering the  program.  Such  power  would  grant 
Investigative  powers  not  only  within  the 
federal  government  structure  but  within  the 
private  sector  as  well;  with  the  administra- 
tor making  the  final  determination  as  to 
whether  information  Is  secret  or  proprietary. 
The  potential  for  abuse.  Including  purposes 
unrelated  to  the  proposed  function  of  the 
agency,  would  be  enormovis. 

Would  long-term  supply/demand  projec- 
tions developed  by  the  new  Information  sys- 
tem be  used  to  Influence  tax  policies  or  land 
use  policies  or  to  foster  new  development 
In  one  or  another  part  of  the  country?  The 
nature  of  the  minerals  business  Is  such  that 
meaningful  forecasting  on  a  long-term  basis 
cam  for  constant  adjustments  based  on  new 
Inputs  of  supply  and  demand  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  The  many  separate  appraisals  made  by 
individual  private  firms  tend  to  correct  each 
other.  A  single  governmfent  forecast,  equaUy 
fallible,  would  be  given  m6»  weight  In  the 
market  and  could  be  used  to  Institute  con- 
trols. Such  centralized  forecasting  would 
be  of  questionable  value  and  could  lead  to 
market  disruption. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  cen- 
tialized  national  economic  planning  under 
a  new  federal  agency  called  the  Eoonwnlc 
Planning  Board.  The  American  Mining  Con- 
gress Is  opposed  to  any  such  large-scale  eco- 
nomic planning,  which  would  Impair  the 
self-correcting  aspects  of  the  free-market 
5y.stem  m  the  performance  of  Its  natural 
and  historically  highly  successful  function. 

MINE  SAFETT  AND  HEALTH 

Tlie  mining  Industry's  policy  to  reduce  to 
the  absolute  minimum  Industrial  disease  and 
accidents  continues  to  be  reinforced  by  dili- 
gent efforts  to  stimulate  attitudes  of  safety 
awareness,  to  encourage  safe  working  habits, 
and  to  Improve  safety  programs.  To  this  end, 
a  principal  objective  of  the  Industry  Is  to 
promote  the  development  of  means  for  de- 
tecting, eliminating  and  preventing  the 
causes  of  Illness  and  Injury.  The  American 
Mining  Congress  encourages  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  management,  em- 
ployees, and  the  federal  and  state  govem- 
meiiUs  which  have  different  but  complemen- 
tary roles  In  working  to  Improve  health  and 
safety  conditions  in  mines. 

Management  wUl  continue  to  cooperate 
vvilli  and  advise  those  who  are  involved  In 
the  development  and  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  proposals  regarding  mine 
safely  and  health.  Management  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  safety  programs  that  Include 
clearly  defined  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment of  applicable  federal,  stat-e  and  com- 
pany safety  rules. 

Individual  workers  are  responsible  for  com- 
plying with  applicable  company  and  gov- 
en.ment  safety  and  health  regulations.  They 
st\oiild  treat  with  utmost  Importance  the 
safety  and  health  aspects  of  their  partlcxilar 
working  environment  and  cooperate  vrtth 
innnagement  in  the  Implementation  of  and 
compliance  with  company,  state,  and  fed- 
»vol  .safety  projects  and  programs. 


Tlic  federal  government  should  act  as  the 
central  promoter  and  coordinator  of  the 
nationwide  effort  to  Improve  safety  and 
health  conditions  In  mines.  States,  imder 
state-plan  agreements  with  tiie  federal  gov- 
ernment, should  enforce  the  health  and 
safety  laws  equitably  and  efficiently.  Match- 
ing, or  supporting,  federal  ftindlng  of  state 
enforcement  efforts  should  be  considered 
when  state  bodies  are  financially  unable  to 
provide  needed  services.  Government's  role 
In  mine  safety  and  health  should  include: 

1)  Research  into  the  caiises  of  diseases  and 
accidents  In  mines. 

2)  Research  Ir.tn  new  techniques  of  mining 
which  reduce  safety  and  health  hazards  while 
maintaining  or  Increasing  productivity.  To 
obtain  maximum  b^efits  from  such  re- 
searoh,  communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween officials  of  the  government  and  the 
mining  Industry  must  be  improved  to  en- 
sure that  demonstrated  or  proven  techniques 
and  developments  which  improve  safety  or 
bealth  are  made  available  and  Implemented 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

8)  Assistant  In  development  and  promo- 
tion of  meaningful  and  stimulating  safety 
rfnA  health  training  programs  for  hoiurly  em- 
ployees and  supervisors.  Mining  Elnforce- 
inent  and  Safety  Administration  (MESA)  in- 
structors knowledgeable  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  proficient  In  the  techniques  of  pres- 
entation should  be  available  to  aid  manage- 
ment In  the  overall  program. 

4)  The  development  and  promulgation  of 
safety  and  health  standards,  which  must 
hinge  upon  a  "need"  for  an  Industry-wide  ef- 
fort. Present  standards  and  laws  which  do 
not  meet  this  "need"  should  be  repealed. 
The  development  and  promulgation  of  a 
standard  must  be  clearly  related  to  the  re- 
dticUon  or  elimination  of  a  recognized  haz- 
ard and  must  be  supported  by  objective  data. 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  best 
suited  to  meet  the  above  role.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  both  mine  safety  and  health  re- 
eearoh  under  the  B\u«au  of  Mines  and  mine 
safety  and  health  enforcement  under  MESA 
remain  in  the  department  which  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  resotiroes. 
The  agency  responsible  for  the  government's 
Kde  should  not  be  merely  a  police  force  but 
one  which  has  a  total  understanding  of  min- 
eral resovirce  development  needs  and  uniqiie 
problems  affecting  safety  and  health. 

The  mining  Industry  recognizes  govern- 
mental participation  In  the  promotion  of 
safety  and  health  In  the  mining  industry. 
Based  on  past  experience  with  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  enactment  of  laws  designed 
to  force  compliance  with  regulations  through 
the  Imposition  of  criminal  penalties  will  re- 
sult In  safer  mines.  We  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment's participation  will  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive if  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  re- 
search, training,  and  inspections  aimed  pri- 
marily at  assisting  <^>erator8  and  employees 
In  recognizing  hazards  and  in  eliminating 
them.  The  legal  and  administrative  problems 
which  have  thus  far  been  caused  by  the  civU 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  are  enormous 
and  have  not  been  beneficial  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  those  employed  In  the  coal  Industry. 
Such  policies  do  not  foster  or  promote  safety 
and  health.  We  therefore  urge  the  U.6.  Con- 
gress, In  its  consideration  of  safety  and 
health  legl.^lRtion,  to  recognize  these  prob- 
lems. 

FUBUC      LANDS 

The  public  interest  requires  that  the  pvl- 
vate  .sector  be  encouraged  to  explore  for,  de- 
velc^,  and  produce  minerals  on  the  public 
lands.  Recognition  of  this  fact  by  those  In 
positions  of  authority  in  government  has 
been  a  significant  factor  In  enabling  the 
United  States  to  attain  a  preeminent  econ- 
omic  position   among    the   nations   of   the 


world.  Todays  however,  legislation,  regula- 
tions, and  government  programs  have  beui 
Implemented  uid  are  being  propoeed  that 
seriously  erode  the  ability  of  private  Indus- 
try to  carry  out  Its  historical  role.  Unleaf  this 
threat  is  reversed,  the  American  consumer 
will  bear  the  unnecessary  biu^ens  of  short- 
ages and  high  costs  of  material  and  the  de- 
pendency of  our  coimtry  on  insecure  sotu-ces 
will  Increase. 

General  Mining  Laics — ^Legislation  has 
been  Introduced  that  would  repeal  the  gen- 
eral mining  laws  and  place  locatable  miner- 
als under  a  leasing  system.  These  bills  would, 
if  enacted,  discourage  rather  than  encourage 
mineral  exploration  and  develc^ment.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  that  rulemaking 
and  environmental  clearances  required  by 
such  proposals  might  effectively  close  the 
public  lauds  to  mineral  exploration  for  a  sig- 
nificant period — a  hiatus  that  the  nation  can 
ill  afford. 

We  again  endorse  the  previously  proposed 
Mineral  Development  Act,  which  adopts  most 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission's 
recommendations  on  mining  law  revision  and 
which  would  deal  effectively  with  the  legiti- 
mate criticisms  that  have  been  made  of  the 
existing  general  mining  laws.  We  recommend 
its  enactment  because  it  would  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  land  laws  and  the 
mining  laws,  provide  for  the  orderly  elimina- 
tion of  invalid  and  abandoned  mining 
laws,  provide  for  the  orderly  elimination  of 
Invalid  and  abandoned  mining  claims  from 
the  public  domain,  facilitate  multiple  use 
of  public  lands,  and  accdmmodate  the  In- 
creasing use  and  deniau^  for  such  lands. 
While  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  publlc- 
land-managing  agencies,!  it  preserves  those 
rights  which  {>re  essential  If  nrlvate  enter- 
prise is  to  continue  to  develop  domestic  min- 
eral resources,  viz,  continued  availability 
of  public  lands  fcM'  exploration,  location,  and 
development  of  mineral  resoiirces  with  ac- 
cess to  such  lands  without  delay  for  Initial 
exploration  and  with  seciwity  of  tenure  to 
develop  the  resources.  The  proposal  would 
make  it  clear  that  exploration  and  mining 
activities  under  the  mining  law  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  applicable  laws  and  regxila- 
tlons  relating  to  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

(An  analysis  of  the  proposed  Mineral  De- 
velopment Act  to  establish  a  system  for  the 
development  of  mineral  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
appended  to  this  Declaration  of  Policy.) 

Wilderness  Areas — ^The  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  provides  that,  until  1984,  the  mining 
laws  apply  to  the  areas  designated  as  wilder- 
ness areas  substantially  to  the  same  extent 
as  those  laws  applied  to  such  area.s  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  WUderness  Act.  We  oppose 
repeal  of  these  provisions. 

We  agree  with  the  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Ptdicy  that  no  further  final 
judgments  to  exclude  mineral  production 
from  pubUc  lands  should  be  made  until  the 
subsiuface  has  been  explored  thoroughly  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  mineral  potential.  In  considering 
wUdernes.s  area  proposals,  the  procedures  of 
public  notice,  public  hearing,  and  notice  to 
governors  of  the  states  within  which  the 
land  lies  should  be  carried  out.  We  oppose 
any  proposals  that  would  Include  such  areas 
in  the  federal  wilderness  system  but  exclude 
them  from  operation  of  the  mining  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act.  WUderness  areas 
should  be  open  to  prospecting,  exploration, 
and  mineral  evaluation  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  mineral  poten- 
tial of  such  areas. 

Mttltiplc  Vse — The  American  Mining  Con- 
gress shares  the  concern  of  the  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy  over  its  finding  that  the 
production  of  materials  is  prohibited  or  seri- 
ously restricted  on  more  than  288  million 
acres  of  public  lands  and   that  additional 
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areas  are  being  removed  or  restricted  at  In- 
creasing rates.  A  recent  sfrndy  indicated  that, 
by  the  end  of  1974,  nearly  79  percent  of  afl 
public  lands  had  been  entirely  or  partially 
cloeed  to  exploration  and  development  of  es- 
sential resources  for  leasable  minerals  and 
almost  70  percent  have  been  similarly  re- 
stricted for  locatable  minerals.  Oiir  concern 
has  deepened  as  the  threat  of  dependen'-v 
on  foreign  supply  of  cert -In  m.iJierals  has  tn- 
c-eaaed.  The  public  lands  should  be  I'-'ied  hi 
a-!  many  beneficial  ways  as  their  resources 
permit.  We  again  express  our  endorsement  of 
the  principle  of  multiple  use  No  areas  should 
be  closed  to  exploration  for  minerals  or  to 
mining  in  the  absence  of  a  compelling  na- 
tional Interest  which  overrides  the  need  for 
an  adequate  domestic  mineral  supply.  The 
reopening  for  exploration  and  mining  of 
areas  which  have  previously  been  withdrawn 
or  otherwise  re<?trlcted  should  now  be  con- 
sidered and  the  common-la>v  rule  that  the 
mineral  estate  Is  dominant  <?hmiM  be  rer.f- 
firmed. 

We  endorse  legislation  which  woiild  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Execrtlve  Branch  to 
close  areas  of  the  public  lands  to  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  development  without  prior 
congressional  authorization.  We  also  endorse 
legislation  that  would  contribute  to  the  bet- 
ter and  more  efficient  uses  of  all  the  values 
and  resonrres  of  the  public  lands  and  fa- 
cilitate access  to  such  lands  for  determina- 
tion of  mineral  vaU;p:;  and  development  of 
mineral  resources.  Surh  lejrlslatlon  should 
recognize  that  mineral  development  can  oc- 
cur only  where  the  minerals  exist  and  that 
changes  In  technoloey  and  economics  con- 
tlnuaTly  make  feasible  mineral  development 
of  lands  where  such  development  ro'ilrt  not 
prevtottsly  have  been  Justified. 

We  object  to  actions  by  government  agen- 
cies which  prohibit  by  regulation  thofe  ac- 
tivities that  are  permitted  by  law.  We  refer, 
m  particular,  to  rules  and  regulations  which 
effectively  deny  Ingress  and  egreee  for  min- 
Jiig  purposes  to  portions  of  the  public  lands. 
Interests  of  Stot.'s— The  administration 
of  lands  under  th«  jurisdiction  of  federal 
agencies  Is  of  Intense  concern  to  the  states 
and  localities  In  which  such  lands  are  lo- 
cated. Acoordlnsly.  the  views  of  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  .should  be  sought  and  care- 
ftilly  considered  In  det-rnUnIng  federal  pub- 
lic land  policy. 

Coal  L««*ln{r— Ocngieta  should  encourage 
exploration  for  and  devetopment  of  coal  om 
federal  lands  by  private  Industry.  Bxplora- 
tlon  and  development  should  not  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  federal  government. 

Deveiopoient  of  coal  on  federal  Unds  and 
lands  administered  by  tiie  I-^deral  govern- 
ment Is  essenUal  to  resolution  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  dilemma,  to  the  allevlatioa  of 
lf.s  balance-of-pdvments  problems  In  inter- 
national trade,  and  to  the  saUsf action  of 
air  pollution  law  requirements  It  Is  essential 
that  the  admlnistrarlve  embargo  on  federal 
eoal  leasing  be  Immediately  lifted  and  that 
eoal  on  federal  land  lie  brought  into  the 
marfcetplace. 

We  oppo.se  federal  >{0.ernmeni  pio);ram.^ 
that  would  utilize  an  allocaUon  system  to 
determine  the  rate  ac  which  coal  produced 
from  federal  lands  should  ent?r  the  market 
and  to  determine  where  tiie  coal  will  be 
mined.  Such  a  system  would  severely  restrict 
the  private-enterprise  svstem  bv  reducing 
the  Incentive  for  the  competitive  drve'op- 
nien*-.  of  thU  prin^ar/  enersT"/  resource. 

TAXATION 

An  liie  \».(.via V;  need  for  raw  iiia<-erlalo  groves 
and  worldwide  conipetiilon  for  mineral-  In- 
(.leactH,  U.S.  mining  v:ompaiii>is  Latl  it  In- 
t.  I'eEisuigl;  difficult  to  mtet  our  ujitioi'.  s  de- 
mand for  nuuerals  E^seuUal  to  tbe  mimui^ 
Industry  s  ability  to  meet  Uie  challenge  of 
supplying  I'utuiv  mineral  uaedtt  k>  a  tax  sys- 
tem which  enco\irapes  a  return  '>n  in.est- 


m«n«  In  the  mlnlag  Imtustry,  net  after  t«Ks, 
tbat  wUl  be  snfletanUy  klgK  to  attract  and 
retain  the  inervased  flow  of  capital  that  Is 
vitally  necessary  to  this  task  and  to  aDow 
the  Industry  to  effectively  compete  tar  for- 
eign  mineral   resonrcee. 

Integral  elements  of  such  a  tax  system 
are  the  .Asset.  Depreciation  Range  jtystem  for 
computing  depreciation,  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  and  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance, whlrh  should  be  retained  at  rates  at 
least  equal  to  tijc  present  level. 

To  Improve  the  domestic  mli'ln;/  Induf '■.•>  s 
pbilitv  a'T.wt  needed  capital,  double  taxa- 
tion of  corpovflt^  earnings  should  be  elimin- 
ated by  IntecraMng  the  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual tax  fltrnctures.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ent ."^vteri  of  depreciation  dedvictions  shovild 
be  repla'-ed  In  the  long  nm  by  flexible  capi- 
tal rerovPTV  Kllowancpj  for  plant  and  e^iulp- 
i.ien*.  cirrlnrted  at  the  taxpayer's  discretion 
over  fi"^  short  a  period  as  five  years  under 
.any  of  tlie  presently  permissible  deprecia- 
tion methods.  Capital  recovery  would  be 
-  inple  and  flexible  to  apply,  would  encoiirage 
reeded  Investment,  and  would  mitigate  the 
problems  created  by  inflationary  replace- 
ment costs,  obsolescence,  and  foreign  com- 
petition. Under  the  present  depreciation  sys- 
tem, taxpayers  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
pi-eclate  Industrial  btJlldlngs  on  the  same 
basis  PS  the  machinery.-  or  einlpment  they 
;!oti=^. 

An  additional  effective  Incentive  for  capital 
formation,  which  should  be  made  permanent 
vlthout  a  basis  reduction.  Is  a  12  percent 
investment  tax  credit.  This  Incentive  should 
be  .sCTengthened  by  providing  that  progrese 
payments  are  fully  eligible  for  the  credit  and 
by  allowing  the  fxill  credit  on  plant  and 
equipment  for  which  capital  recovery  allow- 
,-»MC€3  are  claimed. 

Ta.xpayer*  should  be  permitted,  at  their 
election,  a  current  write-off  of  air  aud  wa- 
ter pollution  abatement  facilities  which  ar» 
added  to  new  as  well  as  existing  Installatlona, 
regardless  of  their  uMful  lives.  These  facil- 
ities add  substantially  to  the  coat  of  pro- 
du<  mg  minerals  but  seldom.  If  ever,  result  In 
»u  economic  return  to  the  taxpayer.  The  re- 
quiremenis  of  present  law  that  a  taxpayer 
obtain  state  aud  federal  certlflcaUon  and 
That  the  facilities  be  placed  In  service  before 
January  1.  197«.  should  be  eliminated.  The 
test  for  qualification  should  be  whether  the 
prmiary  function  of  the  facility  Is  poUuUon 
abatement  The  Incentive  of  the  current 
write-off  should  not  be  devitalised  bv  Its 
inclusion  In  the  tax  preference  iiK»me  baae 
for  the  10  percent  "•minimum"  tax,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Initial  cost  of  and  the  ex- 
penses of  operation  of  pollution  control  facil- 
ities should  not  be  Included  in  perccnt«pe 
depletion  computations. 

The  10  percent  "minimum"  tax  on  cor- 
porations should  be  repealed.  Ii  not  repealed. 
It  at  least  should  be  made  inapplicable  to 
percentage  depletion  aud  rapiri  amoi  Uwitlon 
of  pollution  control  facilities,  and  It  should 
be  revised  to  allow  unused  regtilar  Income 
tax  to  J  be  carried  back  to  offset  tax  preier- 
ence  income  of  earlier  years.  Also,  a  tax-ioene- 
lit  principle  should  be  applied  in  detevmjn- 
111  g  the  tax  preference  mi-ome  ba.se. 

IL  must  be  recognized  that  the  nuntr  has 
to  go  to  where  the  minerals  are  tound.  A 
recent  study  shows  that  the  tax  systems  oi 
other  capital -exportiUK  countries  pu'.  ihel'- 
minmg  companies  in  a  laeiter  poal- Ion  to 
compete  for  mineral  coiii.-ejBlons  th.ui  Uielr 
i;  .s.  couuUiparts  oy  allowint;  them  a  higher 
avera^^e  retiini  on  Uie  equity  iuvcstincm,  lu 
an  idemicai  aiming  \cniure.  We  oppose  any 
legisla'iou  i.r  admiiiiMj alive  clianges  which 
would  widen  tins  dj.spHrily.  i>ui.)i  as  repeal  or 
J  ragmen  i.ation  of  the  foreign  Lax  credit-  on 
either  the  per  coiaiiry  or  overall  basui,  repeal 
of  furelgu  depKtlon,  taxation  currently  of 
Ui>.  shareholders  oi  lorelgn  corpoi»Uonyi  on 
U!iroin;tt  it  e..n;tiiB.'^  rtiiU  pmlil.i  of  fcU'  h  cor- 


pontttons,  reduction  ot  tha  forelgB  tax  credit 
to  recapture  prior  loaaaa.  lap— I  af  the  West- 
ern HatnlsplMr*  Trade  Oorporatton  deduc- 
tion, or  imposition  of  a  Buiniimua  tax  on 
foreign  bacome. 

The  present  tax  treatment  of  foreign  la- 
come  should  be  Improved  by : 

1 )  allowing  taxpayers  ai>  option  to  tt*-x- 
stoclc  ownership  In  a  foreign  ooiporaticn  en- 
gaged In  mining  operations  as  though  the 
operations  were  conducted  by  a  branch  or 
a  partnership,  where  the  use  of  a  local  coipo- 
ration  Is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  hoKt 
country. 

2)  Repealing  tlie  special  liinitatlon  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit  on  mineral  income  or,  at 
the  very  least,  allowing  carrybacks  aud 
carryovers  for  the  portion  of  the  forelgpi  tax 
for  which  credit  is  denied  under  this  limita- 
tion. 

3)  Revi-,iiig  liif  tax  treatment  of  foreign 
expropria'.iou  losnes  to  |»'Ovlde  a  more  realis- 
tic deflniiion  of  expropriation,  to  assure  that 
business  losses  will  always  qualify  as  or- 
dinary loases,  and  to  extend  th«  carry-for- 
ward period  for  use  of  such  losses. 

4)  Extending  to  foreign  aaeets  the  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  system  and  any  more 
nexlble  capital  recovery  ediowanoe  adopted 
lor  domestic  assets. 

5)  Allowing  foreign  exploratfon  cxper.f!!- 
tures  to  be  currently  deducted. 

6)  Providing  by  law  for  foreign  tax  credit 
for  taxes  that  are  excused  by  developlnc 
countries  that  are  seeking  to  attract  capital 

UNDERSEA  UlNKKAI.  HSSOUHCKS 

Seabed  minerals  are  a  major  potenti.tI 
source  of  certain  metals  and  minerals  of 
critical  Importance  to  the  seenrlty  and  econ- 
omy of  the  T7nlted  States  and  for  which  w« 
are  presently  dependaut  o>u  fof«igi>  aource^ 
of  supply.  Nodules  from  the  floor  of  the  deep 
ocean  may  well  provide  additional  auppUt^ 
of  nickel,  cobalt  aud  manganese  to  Uie 
United  States,  supplement  U»»  production 
of  domestic  copper  and  aaalst  iu  tiie  reduc- 
vlon  of  foreign  dependeucj. 

Many  Members  of  Coogreiis  and  otliers  ii. 
government  shaie  our  coi>oera  oner  potential 
shortages  of  vital  mineral  co«amodiuea.  Ti;e^ 
also  share  our  view  ttiat  seated  nuuerals 
may  oe  an  effective  means  of  helping  to  com- 
bat a  iium'oer  of  such  ataortageck  ftnd  there- 
fore tiieir  eaily  recovery  should  be  encou:- 
age<l. 

Tiif-  tc'  'ar.ology  of  recovering  minerals  from 
the  dspthy.  of  the  sea  and  pimisailng  ttieni 
into  usWul  raw  materials  baa  baen  under 
development  by  private  Indoatry  for  over  l( 
years  at  its  own  cost.  Hovever,  the  future 
course  of  action  by  Industry  to  threatened 
by  uncertain  Investment  eondttlona  result - 
}n,r  from  the  failure  to  acbiew  eltlier  a  ttmelv 
.Tnd  satisfactoi-y  International  regira*  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  or  domestic  legMatlon  which 
moves  towards  a  stable  and  predictable  ii - 
vestmei::t  climate. 

V:embers  of  Congress  have  proposed  \e;."'-- 
Utlve  arrangemeim  in  identical  bills  C^ 
713  !jnd  HR.  1270)  which  constitute  a  firsi 
ste;>  in  providing  the  basis  for  a  stabl*'  ainl 
preiliclabie  investment  climate  for  ocean 
mining'.  This  legislation  would  regulate  Tl.. 
activities  of  U.S.  persons  and  In  no  way  «"<- 
thortzes  any  unilateral  actions  by  the  X7nlte<i 
States  with  respect  to  the  nationals  of  an-, 
other  country.  This  legislation  is  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  problem  of  encmirap- 
iubj  the  dcv'jlopment  of  seabed  resources,  an-i 
•,ve  iirje  its  early  enactment  by  Congress. 

riio  Executive  Branch  has  also  recognized 
the  potential  of  seabed  resources  to  the  na- 
tion and  has  can-led  out  negotiations  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  on  the  basis  os 
pvotacting  United  States  Interests.  However. 
this  objective  was  not  achieved  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  either  in  Caracas  in 
1974  or  In  Geneva  In  1876.  We  continue  to 
-opp  ;  •  the  loufe-iange  hearch  by  the  Unlt»>'l 
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Slates  for  an  aoceptable  law  of  the  sea  tnaty 
on  the  deep  seabed,  and  domMtte  legUOatton 
becomes  important  for  the  derelc^ment  of 

.^thbed  resources. 

Tto.vever,  the  Executive  Branch  has  failed 
t  •  act  positively  on  such  legislation  eyen 
i  hough  In  testimony  before  Congress,  admin- 
s', latlon  witnesses  have  stated  more  than 
c  r.ce  that  failure  to  achieve  a  timely  (usual- 
ly taken  to  be  1976)  and  successful  law  of 
the  sea  treaty  would  require  domestic  legls- 
ifition.  Such  legislation  Is  needed  now,  and 
«e  urge  the  Executive  Branch  to  support 
l(f;islatlon   such   as  8.  713/HJl.   1270. 

We  urge  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
giesb  to  fund  and  staff  adequately  the  oflBice 
of  the  Ocean  Mining  Administration  to  per- 
mit It  to  carry  out  its  mission  with  respect 
to  seabed  mineral  resource  development.  The 
activities  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  with  regard  to  basic 
environmental  studies  and  data  acquisitions 
should  be  continued.  We  urge  that  any  con- 
fusion In  regard  to  the  agencies'  functions 
be  resolved  so  that  each  agency  may  effective- 
ly contribute  to  the  solution  of  problems 
within  the  ambit  of  Its  expertise:  NOAA  in 
the  area  of  environmental  base-line  studies 
and  data  accumulation;  OMA  in  the  area  of 
deep  ocean  mineral  resource  development. 

In  summary,  we  endorse  these  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  in  his 
August  11,  1975  speech  on  law  of  the  sea: 
"We  cannot  defer  our  own  deep  seabed  min- 
ing for  too  much  longer.  In  this  spirit,  we 
aud  other  potential  seabed  producers  can 
consider  appropriate  steps  to  protect  current 
investment,  and  to  ensure  that  this  Invest- 
ment la  also  protected  In  the  treaty,"  We 
urge  that  these  "appropriate  steps"  be  taken 
npw  and  that  they  be  taken  In  the  form  of 
ddpiestlc  legislation  which  will  not  "defer  our 
owh  deep  seabed  mining"  but  which  will  en- 
ceaurage  the  commercial  development  of  sea- 
ued  resources  at  an  accelerated  pace. 


(d)  MX  oficio  memherB.  In  determining  If 
a  quorum  is  present  ex  oflBdo  members  i4>- 
potaited  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  Rule 
ZVI  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate 
shall  not  be  considered. 

3.   PROXIES 

Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any 
member  so  requests. 

4.  ATTENnanCE  OF  STAW  KEMBERS  AT 
EXECUTIVE   SESSIONS 

Attendance  of  Staff  Member^  at  Executive 
Sessions  of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited 
to  those  members  of  the  Committee  Staff 
that  have  a  responsibility  associated  with  the 
matter  being  considered  at  such  meeting. 
Tills  rule  may  be  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

5.  BROAOCASTUJO    AND    PHOTOGR.APHING    OF 

COIIMITTEE    HEARING 

The  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees may  permit  the  photographing  and 
broadcast  of  open  bearings  by  television 
and/or  radio.  However,  if  any  member  of  a 
subcommittee,  including  ex  officio  members, 
objects  to  the  photographing  or  broadcast- 
ing of  an  open  hearing,  the  question  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Full  Committee  for  its  de- 
cision. 

6.  AVAILABILm-  OF  EUBCOMMITTEE  EEPOBTS 

When  the  bill  aud  report  of  any  subcom- 
mittee is  available,  they  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee  twenty - 
four  hours  prior  to  the  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  said  biU  and  report. 

7.  POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Any  member  or  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Committee  who  has  in  charge  an  appropri- 
ation bill.  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  points  of  order  against  any  amend- 
ment offered  In  violation  of  the  Senate  rules 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  such  appropri- 
ation bill. 


PUBLICATION  OF  RULES  OF  PRO- 
CEDURE OF  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
-suant  to  section  133B  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  190a-2) ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  committee 
rules  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Rules  Governing  the  Procedure  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Adopted  PtmstrANT  to  Sbctton  183 (b)  of 
THE  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  op 
194R,  AS  Amended 

1.   MEETINGS 

ilie  Committee  will  meet  at  the  call  of 
<  Ue  Chairman. 

2.  qnoRtTM 

(a)  Reporting  a  bill.  A  majority  of  tlje 
members  must  be  present  for  the  reporting 
of  a  bin. 

(b)  Other  business.  For  the  purposes  of 
tran.sactlng  business  other  than  reporting  a 
tiili  or  taking  testimony,  cne-thlrd  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(c)  Taking  testimony,  For  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  other  than  sworn  testi- 
mony, by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee, one  member  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum.  For 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  by 
the  Committee  three  members  shall  con- 
Htitute  a  quorum,  and  for  the  taking  of  sworn 
testimony  by  any  subcommittee  one  mem- 
ber shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


FIRM  SALT  STAND  NEEDED 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  I  have  advised  President  Ford, 
both  In  person  and  by  written  communi- 
cation, of  my  concern  relative  to  a  SALT 
n  agreement  which  would  in  any  way 
provide  even  the  most  modest  advantage 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Growing  concern  in  this  country  re- 
garding the  massive  military  buildup  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  bringing  many  Amer- 
icans to  the  realization  that  agreemezftsu 
with  that  nation  are  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  written. 

An  editorial  along  these  lines  appeared 
In  the  February  17,  1976,  issue  of  the 
Greenville  News  in  Greenville.  S.C.  This 
editorial  calls  for  a  tough  position  in  any 
dealings  with  the  Soviets  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

Firm  SALT  Stand  Needed 
When  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators  resunied 
their  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  in 
Geneva  they  set  a  target  date  of  May  for 
reaching  a  new  agreement  to  restrict  nuclear 
weapons.  They  may  not  meet  the  deadline. 
SALT,  Indeed  the  entire  broader  subject 
of  detente  Itself,  has  undergone  considerable 
reevaluation  In  the  United  States  since  the 
euphoric  days  of  1972  when  the  current  cycle 
of  coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  began. 
At  that  time  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  said  in  part  that  "efforts  to 
obtain  unilateral  advantages  at  the  expenses 
of  the  other,  direct  or  Indirect,  are  inconsist- 
ent" with  superpower  detente. 


Soviet  behavior  in  the  last  tbree  years  has 
swept  away  moe«  of  our  delusions  about  the 
poaslbUlty  of  redudng  teMtone  In  areas 
where  we  have  direct  or  Indirect  confronU- 
ttons  wltti  Russia.  By  word  and  deed  Moecow 
has  informed  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
It  wlU  continue  to  support  "Just  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation" — meaning  its  cUents  in 
Ftxtugal.  the  Middle  Kast.  Angola.  Sahara 
and  elsewhere. 

Removal  of  two  of  the  foundation  blocks 
of  detente  by  the  Soviet  Union  has  created 
even  greater  suspicion  In  the  United  States 
about  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  third  area — the  control  of  arms,  particu- 
larly strategic  arms. 

Americans  were  understandably  nervous 
about  SALT  I  because  It  permits  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  more  and  bigger  nuclear 
weapons  than  the  United  States  eventually. 
The  Soviet  offer  for  SALT  n  would  continue 
that  curve. 

Moscow  proposes  that  strategic  nuclear 
missiles  now  be  limited  to  2,100  or  2,200  In- 
stead of  Uie  2,400  agreed  upon  by  President 
Ford  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  at  Vladivostok  14 
months  ago.  However,  Russia  would  not 
coimt  its  Backfire  bomber,  which  can  fly  at 
more  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound  and  can 
reach  the  United  States,  as  a  strategic 
weapon. 

Cruise  missiles — ^highly  accurate  drone  air- 
craft— also  would  not  be  counted  Indlvldu- 
aUy,  but  their  rang->  would  be  limited  to 
1.500  miles  on  bombers  and  360  miles  on 
submarines  or  ships. 

In  toto  the  Soviet  Union  has  yielded 
nothing.  Ootmting  its  Backfire  bombers,  some 
of  which  already  are  deployed,  it  would  still 
have  some  2,400  strategic  weapons.  A  Back- 
fire equipped  with  a  Soviet  cruise  missile 
with  a  1,500-mUe  range  would  most  cer- 
tarlnly  pose  a  danger  to  the  United  States 
even  if  it  could  not  be  refueled  in  the  air. 
In  turn  the  American  cruise  mlssUe,  which 
is  our  next  generation  of  Colt  .46  peace- 
maker, would  be  hobbled  even  before  it  is 
off  the  drawing  boards.  A  360-mlle  range  for 
an  oceaii-launched  cruise  mIssUe  would  not 
reach  any  major  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Conversely,  a  Soviet  sea  cruise  missUe  with 
a  360-mile  range  cotild  wTCak  havoc  in  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  Congress  would  ap- 
prove such  a  bargain,  nor  should  it.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  made  it  clear  by  Inviting  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  to  Moecow  to  talk 
about  SALT  that  it  places  a  high  value  on 
concluding  another  agreement. 

That  opens  the  door  to  a  hard  nosed,  realis- 
tic counter  offer  by  the  United  States — one 
that  protects  our  interests. 


BLACK    LUNG    BENEFITS    REFORM 
ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  HJl.  10760,  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975.  This  meas- 
ure, which  I  support  wholdieartedly, 
would  provide  necessary  relief  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  former  coal  miners  and 
their  dependents. 

Tlie  black  lung  program  is  a  prime 
candidate  for  reform.  My  own  State  of 
Iowa  is  a  case  in  point  of  how  adminis- 
trative barriers  have  prevented  miners 
from  receiving  tlie  assistance  they  need 
and  desei've. 

Last  year,  tlie  Department  of  Labor's 
Employment  Standards  Administration, 
the  Office  that  determines  entitlement 
for  benefit"!,  responded  to  my  Inquiries 
concerning  the  delay  in  the  processing, 
of  black  lung  claim.^; 
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W«  «tacerely  fcgret  ttoe  delays  you  have 
expertanead  Id  Kcetring  responses  to  in- 
quliie*.  Tb0  probleBM  eontritmting  to  delay 
»re  generally  tnlierent  to  tbe  ba«le  eUtxnn 
prooew  reqnlred  by  statute  and  regulaUon. 

The  array  of  medical  teats.  admlalBtered 
to  provide  the  miner  with  aU  relemnt  evi- 
dence for  entitlement  to  beoeflts,  are  time 
oonftvjmlng.  Physician*,  hospitals,  and  clinics 
take  months  In  compllitig  and  forwarding 
the  es-sentJal  medical  evidence  As  necessary 
M  these  medical  tests  are  to  establish  en- 
titlement to  beneflt8.  it  mxist  be  recognized 
that  they  also  contribute  to  delav.  No  amount 
of  administrative  urging  can  suddenly  supply 
more  diagnostic  faclll'ies  or  provide  them 
with  the  staff  support  they  need  to  speei! 
evidence  to  wt. 

The  situation  ha.s  noi  improved  since 
mld-1975 — if  Biiythitig,  it  ha.s  deterio- 
rated furUier.  A.s  the  excurpt  above  so 
Indicates,  these  problems  are  "Inherent" 
In  the  adminlsti-atlcn  of  the  Fedei-nl  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  These  are 
problems  which  my  constituents,  and 
those  in  other  coal-mining  6tat(^,  want 
resolved. 

More  than  30  former  mire i  -  have  been 
eo  frustrated  by  the  deli'i.s  in  the  ap- 
proval of  claims  timt  tliey  have  contacted 
my  field  offices  in  Iowa  for  uigent  a5.si.st- 
ance.  Unfortunately,  I  can  give  them  no 
a,vsurance  tliat  t!ieir  claims  will  be 
swiftly  procesocd. 

My  staff  has  calculated  that  the  aver- 
age waiting  period  for  these  claimants  Is 
2  years  and  2  moiiths.  These  are  indi- 
viduals whose  claims  have  not  yet  l)een 
processed,  some  of  whom  ha'.e  been 
waiting  3  or  4  yeaiT. 

With  each  passing  month,  more  of  my 
constitnent.s  seek  help  fro  n  mv  office. 
With  each  passing  month,  individuals 
and  their  families  become  nicrea.sin&'ly 
disillusioned,  frusti-aied,  and  i^ngry. 

The  time  iias  come  for  Congie^s  to 
aiiiuer  the  urgent  needs  of  thase  with 
Wack  lung  disease.  I  believe  H.R.  10760 
should  receive  the  soonest  possible  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  for  it  would 
remove  the  obstacles  to  an  equitable,  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  proiram. 
This  bill  would: 

First.  Guarantee  hei.efits  to  minei-s 
who  have  completed  30  yearj  in  a  coal 
mine  before  1972; 

Second.  Remove  the  provision  burring 
miners  from  benefits  btK-au.se  of  current 
employment  status; 

Third.  Terminate  the  provision  which 
reduces  black  lung  benefits  by  the 
amoimt  of  State  compensation  benefits; 
Fourth.  Authorize  a  broad  publicity 
campaign  to  inform  people  oi  U;-j  blade 
hum  program; 

Fifth.  Allow  the  acceptiaicc  of  affida- 
vits as  evidence  in  survivors'  cL.\ims;  and 
Sixth.  Require  prompt  consideration 
of  claims  and  prompt  hearuis  of  cl.iiir.- 
iU'.Ls'  appeals. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Home  bv  holding  hearings  on 
this  matter  as  soon  a.=;  possible  jnd  by 
enartmg  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
H.R.  10760.  . 

I  a.sk  unanunou.s  (  onVtnL  ilrat  tne  fol- 
lowing two  newspapei^  article.'^,  which 
describe  the  plight  of  foftner  coal  miners 
lu  Iowa  and  in  other  Apal  regions,  be 
printed  ia  the  Record.  Tjlie  article  en- 
titled "lowan'ii  Bitter  Fit;h\  With  .\gency 


Over  Black  Long  Benefits."  appeared  In 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune  of  Deoenober  12. 
1975.  and  the  second  article,  entitled 

"Government  Attack  on  'Black  Limg*  IDs 
Has  Mi.xed  Results,"  comes  from  the  Att- 
tTJst  27,  1975.  ls."?ue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
V  ere  ordered  to  be  piinted  tn  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  th.^  Dps  MMnes  Trib'.me,  Dee.  12,  19"51 
l...v.«.   .s    DniLa   FMiHT    Witu    Acfni  \    O  fr 

Bl-ACK.    LUN<;    BENErllS 

(By  Liury  rruUllj'.i») 

St.YMuuB,  Iowa  — Tello  Aryenias  battle 
V. itU  the  US.  Social  SeourUy  Adnuni.st ration 
uegan  in  1971.  It  ended  Oti.  24,  leaving  Ar- 
i!;ei;t,i  wiih  enough  governmeui,  dix-umenta  to 
cover  a  kiuiiiii  'able  ;o  a  dt'plli  of  aijoiit 
ouf  l.nch. 

The  tit,!ii.  also  Kfi.  Argenta,  a  coal  miner 
lor  40  yoar.'^,  with  a  deeply  felt  bltterne:.-^ 
over  iilo  I'uLUe  eilorUi  to  tiiUtf'  I  compcn.satlon 
fur  bi<wk  lung  diiieaae. 

■  What  do  I  thiiik?  I  ti.lnk  a.c:»ie  trying  t.) 
beat  me,"  said  Ai-ge»ita.  66,  of  Seymour.  "I 
ihiiilv  they  nre  trylnt?  10  heat  everybody  v-ho 
;.s  ( lUitlcd  to  payuienio.  '  ,, 

.Started  with  a  federal  cn.i.^tment  in  190'» 
»o  compou-s.te  the  men  whose  work  !:i  the 
i.atlon's  coal  mtnes  had  wrecked  their  health, 
the  black  Iiinp  t)enefit.s  proe;ram  now  is  ae- 
sLsting  more  than  3.300  former  mlneis  and 
widow.s  and  deixjudenta  of  miners  in  Iow« 
Ihtir  payments  ei^ceed  ijoOO.OOO  a  month. 

The  program  u1.to  u  causing  resenimen' 
.tn'.oiig  .\rgt  uia  and  many  oiht.ri>  who  say 
lUey  are  entitled  to  the  bcnetii.s,  but  havi.- 
beea  tui-ed  do\\,.i  Liec;4ii-.e  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admin  i^iiuiiou  docd  not  believe  they 
sailer  fr.>nj  black  luiig,  oi-  are  totally  dlsableil 
1)7  tl'le  di^e.i.5e.  winch  Is  broujiht  on  b., 
breaihlnfj  I'l  the  nne,  black  dust  of  the 
niiups. 

r.vo   uH(  N.jats. 

Xtj  Mav,  WTi,  Argenta's  phy.'jicidu,  Dr   P.  B 
Li-nert  of  CentervUle.  wrote  lo  the  bocliU  Se- 
■  urlry  Adnilnlstr:iftcn.   saying  thnt  Argenta 
•ifTi.=;    to^nlly    and    permanenlly    dlsablfd    by 
Mark  luntf  disease. 

Another  Center\  l.Ie  docti-jr  h.td  liiade  th'' 
same  dia'.<n()-ii.s  a  yenr  earlier. 

Leftert  wrote  that  Argenta'.-f  perskstei  • 
roi'f.h  wii^  ■ire'iiiently  productive"  of  dark, 
coai-du6t  like  particles,  al^  bis  taiiortu«ti.i  of 
breath  wao  "well  mai'ked,"  and  that  his 
i.put.nm  vka.3  coca-sloually  "tluyed  with  blood." 

"I  am  convinced  that  miner's  asthma,  often 
co.r.cd  pncumocoriosl.s  or  "black  lung,'  U;  hi- 
lu!\-5  condition  ar.d  thp.t  hb  total  and  per- 
manent dl.sabllity  Is  the  result  of  'blaiK 
Inn!?,'  "  LeflTcrt  wrote.  '  This  i&  my  Iniprebslon 
ot  hts  dlagno.sls  after  liiouth.s  of  stirdy  of  hl- 
clif.st  condition." 

But  in  a  aer.es  of  iipircal  ateps  ihrtt  en«ii"l 
villi  fall,  the  boiUl  betuiliy  AuiinmsinkUon 
refused  10  accH.pt  this  diaguosls. 

Dr.  Letlcrt  t.iid  hi-;  dlagno^!.s  of  .\ri;cntaj>''< 
coiuiiliou  wa.s  made  by  obstivatloii  and 
cllnltUl  flr.dintis.  He  said  the  iSoc'al  Secniii  / 
.Administration  aparently  reixhetl  the  oppo- 
.sit.e  coiicUision  fhroutih  X-ravs,  a  tech^lquf 
Leftert  did  not  use  on  Argenta. 

Tiieie  is  some  iudu-Allon,  ho^tvtr.  that 
X-rays  ara  not  ailogi-iher  reliable  tool.,  for 
€l:rt^iio-.ij);;  i>!ai  k  iui>^. 

riAIM     RFJEtrtD 

Lov.i  WidniT,  10  (.,;"  Rathbim  '^'r.o  work- 
ed in  a  rrhfe  for  20  years,  went  to  the  Social 
Scciiri'v  .'Vdmlnistratlnn's  Bureau  of  Hear- 
ings and  .'^ppel\Is  after  InHint  rullnf^'  r^Jecterf 
hi."?  claim   for   black   lung   benefits. 

TTiC  bureau's  denial  of  Wldmer's  claim  said 
X-nys  of  his  chest  taken  In  1970  were  "in- 
terpreted by  a  »x?a^  cert1*'''d  ifrt1"i."g*'»  r 


But.  tht  bureau  said,  the  same  &im.s  were 
rfr-reaA  twice  In  1073  by  "certified  readerr. 
of  coal  miners'  chest  X-raya"  and  were  found 
to  show  no  sign  of  black  lung. 

The  same  flip-flop  was  noted  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  the  case  of  John 
Argenta,  68,  of  Seymour.  Tello'a  brother. 

The  first  radiologist  who  read  John  Ar- 
genta's  chest  X-ray  foiuid  he  bad  black 
iung.  The  second  found  he  did  not.  and  hl< 
clalnt  also  v.  as  rejected. 

Things  like  this  are  not  easily  uiKlerstood 
by  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  gave  up  on 
lo.inal  education  well  before  high  school  to 
go  to  work  In  the  once- busy  coalmining  In- 
tiiift'ii  ill  so\.ih-ceutral  Iowa. 

COTS    NO    ICK 

But  there  Is  an  explanation,  said  J.un«> 
Penn,  R.^sistant  manager  at  the  Social  Secw- 
rlty  Admin'-'*ratlon'B  district  ofBce  In  Ot- 
tnm.vn  "* 

Penn  <^a!i;J  he  checked  with  the  regiootl 
ofi.e  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  was  told  that 
It  is  not  unusual  for  one  radlologlfct  to  hj- 
terpi'd;  an  X-ray  one  way,  and  for  another 
radiologist  to  Interpret  the  same  film  In  »n- 
rther. 

"It  is  Ju«t  ft  matter  of  Interpretation — the 
ladgrnents  of  two  different  radiologists,' 
I'enn  snid. 

Vone  of  whl'-h  cuts  much  Ice  wtth  Wldmer. 
rhe  Arpenta  brothers,  or  Rudle  Bloeovteh. 
«*>.  Centervllle,  whose  claim  for  black  luny 
i-'f»nefi*s  also  ha.s  been  turned  down. 

Al'  four  say  they  worked  longer  hi  the 
iiiucs  than  many  of  their  nelghbws  who 
>'.i\v  receive  the  compensation,  and  that  their 
ilTaefae?  are  more  severe. 

I  have  some  personal  friends  that  get  1* 
.  -id  never  worked  in  a  mine,"  Bloa>vlch  said 
1  hey  worked  arotmd  a  mine,  btit  never  lu 
a  nine.  ^    , 

I  al.-^o  have  jT'iends  that  worked  In  a 
m  lie  S3  years  th<vt  had  their  claims  rejected 
!vid  they  were  spitting  blood  10  years  ago." 

"LOAD   OF  COAI." 

BU.?ovlch  also  said  he  had  one  friend  «.r.o 
•vo'-ked  for  years  underground  before  the 
rinluf^  indmtry  gave  out^  then  worked  as  a 
c.ivoev.ter's  helper  imtU  his  health  forced 
i>'m  to  quit.  The  irlend,  Blozovlch  said,  tried 
tj  -^et  black  lung  benefits  but  was  rejected. 

•  When  he  died  at  Iowa  City  two  or  three 
years  ago.  liis  wife  applied  aiid  got  the  bene- 
uio  "  CiozovK-h  said.  "Why  did  they  deny  him 
wi.on  he  was  Uvins?  He  sure  as  hell  dldn  t 
I'lt  it  (hla^k  lung)  in  the  grave. *• 

Said  WIdmer,  who  hai»  contacted  so  many 
<on;,rer;an-ien  :^o  often  that  he  can  recite  their 
secretaries  names:  "Some  got  it  (black  lung 
copipen&atlon)  becauae  somebcdy  hauled  a 
Nj.ic!  or  iT,u!  by  '/nelr  hou.se." 

At  the  social  security  office  la  OUumw."., 
Ptnu  ackn=jwledge.s  the  strong  feelings  of 
re«entmoiil.  among  miners  whose  black  lung 
claims,  which  can  be  worth  nearly  »400  a 
.ivn'h  for  a  m.in  with  three  or  more  Ucpe'id- 
ent-s,  have  been  turned  down. 

"I  think  ihcy  -.irirerely  believe  »!i'~.'  ■^'■•e  en- 
titled to  them  (benefit,':)  or  they  would n ' 
he  applvi:.!'."  Penn  said. 

"In  small  (communities,  they  know  .some- 
one who  they  know  Is  getting  blaok  luii>,- 
beaefltj^,  and  they  feel  their  condition  Ls  juf^i 
r,.:  bad  as  ihelr  neighbor's. 

"They  feel  tliat  U"  the  other  I'cUow  :s  draw- 
ing, they  fOiouid  be  drawing,  too. '  Kcnn  said. 

NO  FEBCKNTAC^ 

But  the  decision.^,  he  said,  are  based  on 
ilic  nrcpuiiderance  of  medical  evidence  in 
each  ca.se,  plus  hidividual  determinations  of 
whether  the  former  miner  te  disabled. 

He  said  no  Information  was  available  </« 
the  percentage  ot  claims  that  are  approved 
ar.d  rejected. 

Tn  Washington,  DC,  Congress  ha.j  begun 
working  on  lefflslaffon  to  change  the  rules 
for  qnaJifylnc'  f"r  b),'»ck  innf  be»efit.«,  partly 
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In  response  to  the  complaints  of  thotwanda  of 
miners  and  their  widows  wlio  eoptenrt  they 
are  being  cheated  out  of  the  nompimiwttnn. 

A  biU  approved  tfale  week  by  ttie  Hoose 
Labor  and  Education  Commltte*  wooM  anto- 
niatlcally  entitle  a  mbm  to  paymenti  If 
he  had  worked  at  least  30  years  In  aoCt-coal 
mir.es,  such  as  onoe  were  active  la  Iowa,  or  at 
ic.ist  25  years  in  hard-coal  mines. 

Tello  Argenta  says  he  does  not  intend  a 
coiiit  appeal  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Admln- 
Lsiration's  final  decision  that  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  black  lung  comi>ensa^on. 

Now,  he  said,  he  Is  going  tmtry  to  claim 
the  benefits  through  the  UJ37  Labor  De- 
partment, which  CongresB  designated  to 
handle  all  black  claims  filed  after  1973. 

WIdmer  already  has  filed  a  claim  with  the 
Labor  Department  after  "climbing  the  lad- 
der" with  social  security  for  five  years. 

Last  Ifay.  WIdmer  was  given  a  blood  test 
by  the  Labor  Department  to  help  determine 
if  he  has  black  lung  disease. 

He  still  hasn't  heard  how  It  came  out. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  27. 1976 J 

GovEBNMXNT  Attack  oir  "Buuac  Lmm"  Izxm 

Has     Muxd     Rastrija — Disabled     Mimkss' 

Benefits    Ake    Slow,    Inconsistznt;    Birr 

Cost  Still  Runs  High 

(By  Bob  Arnold) 

As  long  as  men  have  mined  coal,  they 
have  suffered  from  pneumoconiosis,  or  bla^ 
lung.  The  coal  dust  they  Inhale  accumtUates 
over  time,  forming  lesions  In  the  lungs  com- 
prising the  dust  itself  and  the  tissue  It  has 
killed.  The  disease  inhibits  breathing  and  the 
transfer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  eventually 
making  heavy  work  Impossible.  It  causes 
coughing,  short-windedness  and.  In  advanced 
cases,  death. 

Ia  1969,  anger  and  concern  over  black  lung 
reached  a  peak.  Miners  vrent  on  strikes  to 
protest  mine  health.  Alarmed  Congressmen 
enacted  a  federal  black-lung  benefit  pro- 
gram, a  legislative  stepchild  of  a  broad  mine- 
safety  act.  The  program  aimed  to  compensate 
miners  disabled  by  black  lung  and  the 
families  of  miners  killed  by  It. 

One  early  estimate  had  It  that,  over  a 
seven-year  period  to  end  In  1976,  the  benefit 
program  was  to  cost  as  little  as  $700  million. 
Five  years  and  one  liberalizing  amendment 
later,  the  final  cost  Is  projected  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  at  $10  billion  or 
more.  Still,  nobody  Is  very  bKpps  about  the 
way  the  money  Is  being  ^)ent.  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  getting  benefits  who  shouldn't,  and 
vice  versa,"  says  Robert  Nelson,  head  of  the 
legislative  department  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers  union.  And,  critics  say,  a  lot  of  other 
things  have  made  the  program  costly  and 
Inefficient. 

DANGER   REDUCED,   BUT    .    .    . 

Unquestionably,  the  program  has  pro- 
duced some  results.  Monthly  payments  rang- 
ing from  $187  to  $375,  totaling  $72  miUlon  a 
month,  are  going  to  some  370,000  miners  or 
miners'  families.  Most  of  these  cases  made 
up  a  backlog  of  miners  who  got  black  Ivmg  In 
the  years  before  federal  aid  began.  Combined 
with  other  legislation,  the  black-lung  pro- 
gram also  has  helped  persuade  coal  com- 
panies to  reduce  the  amount  of  dangerotis 
coal  dust  In  underground  mines. 

The  black-lung  program  has  set  a  prece- 
dent for  broader  federal  Involvement  In 
workmen's  compensation.  Many  workers 
and  their  unions  welcome  such  Involvement. 
The  black-lung  program  has  "raised  the  ex- 
pectations" of  employes  In  other  Industries 
who  want  similar  benefits  tailored  to  their 
occupational  hazards,  says  Sheldon  Samu- 
els, director  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  for  the  Industrlal-unlon  department 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

But  some  federal  olflclals  worry  that  IX 
the  black-lung  program  Is  setting  a  prece- 
dent, it  is  setting  a  troublesome  and  expen- 


sive one.  Otber  crlties  agrea.  Dr.  Merle 
BuDrdy,  XJB.  Steel's  director  of  Industrial 
medicine,  says  what  lawmakers  did  "was 
make  a  social  dedslcm  and  then  try  to  make 
It  sdmtlflc.''  "No  one  took  a  serious  ac- 
tuarial look  at  the  problem."  another  Indus- 
try man  says.  At  one  time  it  was  predicted 
that  only  55,000  people  ultimately  would 
qualify  f<u:  benefits,  although  some  400,000 
miners  were  working  In  the  dusty  mines  of 
the  1930s. 

THE    COVKSNMENT    STILL    PAYS 

The  program  was  Intended  to  work 
smoothly  and  end  smoothly.  Pederal  partici- 
pation was  supposed  to  be  temporary,  end- 
ing In  1976.  Through  the  end  of  1972,  dis- 
abled miners  or  their  survivors  filed  benefit 
claims  with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, because  it  already  handled  prograiAs 
for  certain  disabled  persons.  Payments, 
lasting  for  the  life  of  the  disabled  -miner  or 
his  beneficiaries,  were  to  come,  and  did — 
and  still  do — from  the  TJJ3.  Treasury. 

In  1973.  the  LabM:  Department  assumed 
req;>onslblllty  for  processing  claims.  At  the 
same  time,  the  burden  of  financing  benefits 
was  intended  to  shift  from  the  government 
to  the  'last  responsible"  employer,  the  em- 
ployer for  whom  a  disabled  miner  had 
worked  for  12  months  before  becoming  dis- 
abled. And  In  1976,  the  Labor  Department 
was  to  transfer  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram to  state  workmen's  compensation 
agencies,  which  would  pay  black-lung  bene- 
fits, like  other  workmen's  compensaUcm,  from 
an  employer-financed  f  imd. 

By  1976,  the  lavnnakers  figured,  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  paid  the  major  share  of 
benefits  owed  miners  who  had  got  black 
lung  In  past  years.  And  new  federal  stan- 
dards reducing  the  allowable  amount  of  coal 
dust  In  mines  were  expected  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  new  black-lung  cases — as.  In- 
deed, they  may  have  done. 

Oongrees  failed,  however,  to  provide  ef- 
fective ways  of  enforcing  all  its  legislation. 
No  Incentive  or  penalty  exists  to  make  state 
ofiOclals  assvime  responsibility  for  benefits. 
And  there  are  no  means  to  enforce  a  re- 
qulreaaent  that  coal  companies  Instu-e  them- 
selves against  black-lung  claims.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  states  and  coal  oi>erators  have 
avoided  overseeing  and  financing  benefits 
as  the  lawmakers  had  Intended. 

diagnosis    in    QtTESTlON 

Problems  In  diagnosing  black  lung  have 
created  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  Vlth  the 
program.  In  a  living  patient,  a  medically 
certain  diagnosis  requires  an  arduous 
biopsy,  the  removal  of  a  sample  of  suspect 
tissue  from  the  lung.  Rather  than  subject 
ailing  patients  to  this  procedure,  doctors 
usually  try  to  detect  the  disease  from  symp- 
toms and  with  X-rays,  the  reliability  of 
which  has  been  questioned. 

One  Pennsylvania  miner  applied  for  bene- 
fits In  late  1971  when  his  family  doctor  de- 
cided he  was  disabled  by  black  lung.  The  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  which  proc- 
essed his  claim,  disagreed,  and  In  1974  re- 
jected his  fined  appeal  for  benefits.  He  died 
In  February  this  year  after  21  years  as  a 
miner.  An  autopsy  requested  by  his  widow 
showed,  according  to  pathologists,  that  his 
Iimgs  contained  enough  coal  dust  to  have 
qtiallfied  him  for  benefits.  His  widow  now  is 
seeking  the  survivor's  benefits  to  which  she 
automatically  would  have  been  entitled  had 
her  husband  been  deemed  disabled  before  he 
died. 

■The  original  1969  lav.-  required  X-ray  evi- 
dence of  black  lung.  Many  miners,  coal-field 
doctors  and  Appalachian  Congressmen  com- 
plained that  the  requirement  cost  some  vic- 
tims the  benefits  they  deserved.  Congres- 
sional changes  in  the  law  in  1972  prohibited 
the  Social  Security  Administration  from  de- 
nying claims  on  the  basis  of  negative  X-ray 
diagnoses  alone.  The  1972  changes  also  lib- 


erallaed  the  iMsIs  on  whleh  a  pcesumptlon  o( 
black  lung  could  be  aaada;  a  dataant  who 
had  worked  la  mines  for  16  years  and  vbo 
had  been  disabled  by  any  kind  of  rsq^lra- 
tory  rtlnssfw*  automatically  was  presumed  to 
be  a  victim  of  black  lung. 

But  this  liberalisation  applied  only  until 
administrative  responslbiUty  for  the  program 
was  turned  over  to  the  Labor  Department 
In  1973.  After  the  change,  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Administration's  rate  of  claims  approval 
had  jumped  to  66%  from  46%.  Now.  how- 
ever, claimants  again  must  meet  stlfler  eligi- 
bility standards.  The  Labor  Department  is 
approving  claims  at  only  a  24%  rate.  Tbe  ap- 
parent Inequity  In  treatment  of  <daimB  has 
created  a  lot  of  frustration  among  coal 
miners. 

After  1972.  a  Oeneral  Aooounttng  Office 
study  of  daims  processed  by  Sodal  Security 
conduded  that  tfie  original  rule  reqtilrlng  an 
X-ray  diagnosla  was  "consistent  with  avail- 
able medical  cwldence.*'  But  the  GAO  also 
found,  in  63,000  denied  daims.  that  soma 
14,000  were  rejected  because  of  X-rays  ttiat 
were  "not  of  aoc^table  quaUty."  Ttils.  and 
the  practice  of  reading  only  one  X-ray,  led 
the  congressional  watchdog  aguicy  to  con- 
clude "that  significant  numbers  of  dalm- 
ants  were  Incorrectiy  awarded  or  denied 
black-lung  benefits." 

After  Congress  In  1973  made  It  ealaer  to 
qualify  for  benefits,  Sodal  Security  olBclals 
say,  payments  were  made  to  some  people 
who  weren't  disabled  by  black  lung.  Bat  the 
officials  say  the  agency  was  simply  follow- 
ing the  "will  of  Congress"  In  ^proving  the 
payments. 

KEW    CLAIMS    FALL 

Miners  still  are  unhappy  because  final 
action  on  claims  has  been  very  slow.  Coal- 
field doctors  complain  that  it  takes  seven  to 
12  months  befty£,aclalm  Is  approved  or  re- 
jected. Althoiigh  tE&^fiiodal  Security  Admin- 
istration received  its  last  claim  two  years 
ago,  before  It  tiimed  ow  claims  processing 
to  the  Labor  Department;  30,000  claims  filed 
with  Social  Security  still  lack  a  "final  deter- 
mination." 

The  Labor  Department  has  decided  only 
22,000  of  the  60,000  or  so  claims  It  has  re- 
ceived since  mid-1973.  Nancy  Snyder,  head 
of  the  program  In  the  lAbot  Department. 
says  the  department  doesnt  "go  forward 
without  a  full  body  of  evidence."  and  this, 
she  says,  "does  add  to  processing  time." 
The  United  Mine  Workers,  however,  thinks 
the  depsirtment  is  understaffed. 

The  Labor  Department  thinks  things  'will 
Improve.  Much  of  the  claims  backlog  Is  out 
of  the  way,  and  officials  expect  the  number 
of  new  claims  to  fall  sharply  to  15,400  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  next  June  30,  and  to  5,000 
In  fiscal  1977,  from  32,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  this  past  June  30. 

Coal-mine  c^>erators  have  been  extreme- 
ly reluctant  to  accept  the  financial  burden 
of  black-lung  benefits.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  tracked  down  the  "last  responsible" 
employer  in  several  thousand  cases.  But  In 
97  To  of  these  cases,  employers  have  chal- 
lenged the  finding  of  black  Itmg.  "We've 
fought  some  claims  we  shouldn't  have  from  a 
medical  standpoint."  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  one  coal  producer  concedes.  The  coal  In- 
dustry is  seeing  to  overturn  the  benefit  pro- 
gi-am  In  the  courts,  too. 

STATES   SET    BACK 

The  United  Mine  Workers  has  collected 
more  than  45,000  signattu-es  on  a  petition 
supporting  a  bill  to  make  empdoyers  pay  for 
benefits.  The  bill  pro^wses  that  every  miner, 
after  working  a  specified  number  of  years. 
will  be  prestuned  to  be  disabled  by  black 
lung  and  his  benefits  will  be  paid  from  a 
coal -Industry  pooL  The  Industry  has  bought 
the  Idea  of  a  pool  of  funds;  claims,  presum- 
ably, wotild  be  decided  by  management.  But 
the   industry   rejects    as   another    "pension 
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plan"  the  sutomatlc  presumption  that  vet- 
eran mlnais  have  black  lung. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  ooal  operators  apparently 
have  made  progress  toward  reducing  tbe 
Incidence  of  new  black-lung  cases.  The  1988 
law  required  that  coal-diut  levels  In  mines 
be  cut  to  no  more  than  two  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  foot  of  air.  Though  violations 
are  stUl  numerous,  lmprov«nent  is  evident, 
too.  Dust  levels  generally  have  fallen  "slg- 
nlflcantly"  since  the  law  took  effect,  says 
Joe  LaMonlca,  chief  of  the  health  division 
of  the  federal  mining  enforcement  and  safety 
administration. 

•If  the  bureau  of  mines  monitors  dust 
levels  correctly,  that  should  end  the  prob- 
lem,"'  Mrs.  Snyder  of  the  Labor  Department 
says.  In  Great  Britain,  which  Imposed  dust 
limits  in  the  early  IMOs.  the  Incidence  of 
new  black-limg  cases  fell  to  1 9  cases  per 
1,000  miners  In  1967  from  8.1  per  1,000  min- 
ers In  1966. 

State  officials  have  shown  almost  no  In- 
terest In  taking  over  the  beneflt  program,  as 
lawmakers  originally  envisioned.  Major 
coal-producing  states  like  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  do  have  their  own  black-lung 
programs,  but  these  states  reduce  benefits 
by  the  amount  of  any  federal  compensation 
mtaers  get.  Robert  Collyer.  an  official  of 
Unemployment  Beneflt  Advisors,  Inc., 
Washington  specialists  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation, says  the  states  consider  that  "the 
federal  government  dreamed  up  this  beauti- 
ful program,  so  let  them  keep  It.  Well  go 
our  own  way." 

Intended  to  expire  in  1976,  federal  partic- 
ipation In  the  program  has  been  stretched 
Into  1981.  And  the  government  continues  to 
foot  the  bUl.  The  1969  act  provided  that  if 
the  "last  responsible"  employer  couldn't  be 
found  or  forced  to  pay,  the  governmen'; 
would  do  It. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  U.S. 
INTELLIGENCE  CX)MMUNITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  February  23,  1976  Lssue 
of  the  Times  and  Democrat  new.spaper 
in  Orangebuig,  S.C.  an  editorial  calling 
for  maintenance  of  a  strong  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community. 

This  editorial  makes  the  point  that 
'Murphy's  law"  Says  the  possibility  of 
keeping  a  secret  declines  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  know  that 
secret. 

This  editorial  also  made  another  ob- 
servation reference  the  damage  done  to 
our  Intelligence  Agency  by  unnecessary 
disclosures  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmious  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Keeping  \  SccRrr 
There  is  an  old  sayiug  that  two  ca!i  keep 
a  secret — but  when  a  third  per-son  la  In- 
cluded, the  secret  is  out.  And  Murphy's  Law 
says  that  the  possibility  of  keeping  a  secret 
declines  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  know  the  secret. 

The  old  saying  and  the  aptness  oi  Murphy's 
Law  were  proven  right  in  recent  months  as 
Congress  poked  its  nose  into  the  tJnlted 
States  intelligence  apparatus  by  investiga- 
tions of  the  P.B.I..  the  CIA.  and  other  agen- 
cies designed  to  keep  our  government  officials 
informed  as  to  the  activities  of  similar  in- 
vestigative agencies  and  progrswns  of  foreign 
governments,  both  friendly  and  hostile. 

Just  about  everything  that  congressional 
committees  learned  about  the  activities  of 


our  tnvestlgatlvv  agendee  partlculaily  those 
considered  suspect,  were  loaked  to  the  n«WB 
media  by  committee  members. 

We  do  not  oondone  snooping  on  private 
citizens,  or  even  private  organlzatloais,  J«* 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  tabe  on  them — unless 
there  Is  good  and  valid  reason  for  such 
snooping. 

Should  this  government  permit  subversive 
organizations  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  our 
democracy  to  function  and  prosper?  Or 
should  such  organizations  be  mveetlgated 
In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people?  The  answers  are  simple. 

In  overseas  operations,  should  the  C.I.A. 
and  other  Investigative  bodies  be  hampered 
in  their  work  by  disclosure  of  the  names  of 
secret  agents,  imperiling  both  their  lives 
and  the  success  of  their  activities? 

Rep.  Otis  O.  Pike,  D-N.Y.,  and  Sen.  Frank 
Church,  D-Idaho,  chairmen  of  Investigative 
committees  In  their  respective  congressional 
houses,  apparently  do.  T&ey  have  taken  lead- 
ing roles  In  the  breakdown  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  this  nation's  Information  agencies. 
President  Ford  succinctly  put  the  matter 
In  Its  proper  perspective  when  he  announced 
major  changes  In  the  reorganization  of  this 
country's  Intelligence  community. 

"As  Americans,  we  must  not  and  will  not 
tolerate  actions  by  our  government  which 
abridge  the  rights  of  our  citizens,"  he  said. 
"At  the  same  time,  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  and  effective  Intelligence  capability  In 
the  United  States.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
dismantling  of  the  CIA.  and  other  Intelli- 
gence agencies." 

If  the  government  were  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  and  timely  Intelligence.  Mr.  Ford 
contended,  this  would  "cripple  our  security 
In  a  world  that  Is  stUl  hostile  to  our  free- 
dom."?." 

.\nd,  he  added  that  Intelligence  goes  be- 
yond the  question  of  whether  military  attack 
Is  imminent.  He  said  data  is  also  needed 
about  economic  matters,  political  and  social 
trends,  food  supply  and  population  growth, 
and  certainly  about  terrorism." 

He  said  the  nation  must  have  a  "compre- 
hensive Intelligence  capability"  If  It  is  to  pro- 
tect the  country's  security  diplomatically, 
militarily  and  economically. 

A  central  pillar  of  strength  Is  the  armed 
forces,  he  .said,  'but  another  pillar  must  be 
our  Intelligence  community — the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  gather  vital  Informa- 
tion around  the  world  and  carry  out  missions 
that  advance  our  interests  In  the  world." 

If  Rep  Pike  and  Sen  Church  believe  that 
other  countries  do  not  have  their  own  Intelli- 
gence agencies  working  in  this  country 
against  our  lntere.sts.  they  are  certainly 
naive. 

We  mast  light  fire  with  fire.  And  we  mu.st 
not  lay  stumbling  blocks  In  the  way  of  our 
intelligence  community.  Its  work  Is  based  on 
.secrecy.  Let  us  not  only  realize  that,  but  pro- 
tect that  secrecy  In  every  way. 


GOV.  HUGH  CAREY  OP  NEW  YORK 
TESTIFIES  ON  STATE  OF  NATION- 
AL ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  February  25,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  had  the  privilege  of 
receiving  testimony  from  the  Honorable 
Hugh  Carey,  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Governor 
Carey's  testimony  focused  on  the  impact 
of  the  President's  budget  and  economic 
proposals  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. His  testimony  was  part  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  annual 
hearings  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 

Governor  Carey's  statement  contained 
many  important  points,  three  of  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 


First,  he  pointed  out  that  the  slow  pace 
of  economic  recovery  will  cause  severe 
flnanrial  problons  for  many  State  and 
local  governments.  These  fiscal  problems 
associated  with  high  unemplojrment  will 
lead  to  major  tax  Increases  and  service 
cutbacks  by  State  and  local  governments, 
thus  undermining  the  strength  of  the 
recovery. 

Second,  the  Governor  demonstrated 
that  the  President's  budget  is  an  absolute 
disaster  for  State  and  local  governments. 
It  will  provide  woefully  inadequate  grant- 
in-aid  assistance  at  a  time  when  assist- 
ance is  desperately  needed  and  it  will  in- 
crease the  costs  of  providing  State  and 
local  government  services.  The  Qovemor 
was  particularly  critical  of  the  four  grant 
consolidation  proposals  included  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 

Finally,  Governor  Carey's  statement 
wisely  suggested  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment economic  policies  t^ould  include 
specific  programs  designed  to  increase 
employment  in  chronically  depressed 
regions.  These  programs  should  focus  on 
encouraging  private  sector  Jobs  to  locate 
in  chronically  depressed  areas. 

Since  Governor  Carey's  statement  dis- 
cusses so  many  important  issues  and  con- 
cisely describes  the  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  and  budget  proposals  on 
State  and  local  governments,  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Governor 
Carey's  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  by  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey 

INTRODnCTlON 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee: 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  substantial  respon- 
sibility vo  appear  before  you  at  these  hear- 
ings, for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
provides  the  key  congressional  oversight  for 
one  of  the  most  Important  expressions  of 
the  national  will  and  national  policy. 

For  the  past  30  years  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  has  promised  all  Americans 
tl»t  the  goal  of  national  economic  policy 
will  be  the  attainment  of  full  employment 
at  stable  prices;  that  every  American  worker 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  a  decent 
Job  at  a  decent  Income. 

We  are  here  today  to  consider  whether 
the  budget  proposals  presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration are  capable  of  fulfilling  that 
promi.se. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  In  the  30  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  national  economic  policy  has  on 
the  whole  been  remarkably  successful.  Na- 
tional economic  management  In  the  1970's, 
however,  has  fallen  far  from  the  standard 
set  In  earlier  decades. 

In  the  last  six  years  we  have  suffered  rates 
of  price  inflation  Intolerable  In  a  mature 
industrialized  economy.  We  have  seen  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  United  States 
eroded  to  the  point  where  we  can  no  longer 
boast  the  highest  per  capita  Income  of  any 
industrialized  power.  Unemployment  rates 
have  been  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930'8.  In  1974  and 
1975  the  United  States  economy  suffered  a 
recession  so  severe  that  the  real  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  fell  by  almost  4  percent. 
This  translates  Into  about  65  bllUona  of 
dollars  of  economic  activity  which  simply 
failed  to  take  place  over  the  two-year 
period. 

In  short,  national  economic  management 
In  the  first  half  of  the  seventies.  In  contrast 
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to  the  sUttos,  has  been  dUmal — as  meet 
workers  and  taxpayers  can  attest. 

The  question  before  us  la  whether  tbe 
AdmlnlstraUon's  budget  prt^Msals  bold  out 
the  hope  of  rectifying  some  o«  these  eco- 
nomic maladies  and  putting  Amurlca  back 
on  a  course  to  ample  employment  opportu- 
nities and  a  reasonable  cost  (tf  living. 

After  due  consideration  of  several  factors, 
I  must  conclude  that  the  policies  vrtilch  have 
been  presented  by  the  Administration  are 
misdirected,  b\iUt  on  a  set  of  assumptions 
which  are  inaccurate,  and  inadequate  to  the 
economic  management  task  we  face. 

THE    PRESmENT'S    BUDGET 

President  Ford  has  called  the  promise  of 
full  employment  a  "cruel  illusion,"  and  has 
said  that  the  notion  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  control  the  economy  "Just 
doesn't  nmke  sense."  His  budgetary  propc«als 
reflect  that  phUoBophy.  These  proposals  are 
Inadequate  and  do  not  provide  sufficient  eco- 
normc  stimulus  to  provide  the  Job  opportu- 
nities we  are  committed  to  providing  for  the 
American  work  force. 

By  the  President's  own  reckoning,  the  un- 
employment rate  this  year,  under  his  Federal 
budget  recommendation^  will  average  over 
7.5  percent.  This  may  represent  an  Improve- 
ment over  last  years  rate  but  It  Is  still  un- 
conscionable that  we  should  not  tmdertake 
to  provide  Jobs  for  almost  seven  mUllon 
Americans  who  are  actively  seeking  produc- 
tive employment  opportunities.  1975  was  the 
only  other  year  in  the  post-War  period  when 
we  sufTered  unemployment  as  high  as  this 
Administration  is  willing  to  settle  for  In 
1976. 

Some  will  say  that  we  cannot  pursue  a 
more  vigorous  economic  recovery  for  fear  of 
worsening  the  inflation  picture.  In  my  Judg- 
ment such  a  position  fails  to  recognize  that 
the  extra  employment  of  a  vigorous  recovery 
woxild  mean  extra  output  to  bank  the  fires  of 
inflation. 

In  explaining  his  recent  veto  of  the  Public 
Works  Bill,  the  President  said  the  help  it 
would  provide  would  come  nine  to  eighteen 
months  down  the  road,  by  which  time  we 
would  h^  significantly  out  of  our  present 
economic  problems,  i  must  question  the 
v.ilidity  of  that  observation. 

According  to  the  President's  own  calcula- 
tions, his  budget  proposals.  If  adopted  In 
full,  will  leave  us  with  a  GNP  at  the  end  of 
this  year  only  some  12  percent  larger  than 
at  tlie  beginning.  This  Increase  will  consist 
of  a  six  percent  rise  in  the  prices  we  pay  for 
things  and  a  six  percent  expansion  in  the 
real  level  of  economic  activity.  These  num- 
bers on  the  surface  might  appear  acceptable 
to  some,  but  we  must  remember  that  this 
rate  of  inflation  will  stUl  be  higher  than  In 
all  but  five  years  of  the  post-World  War  H 
period:  and  that  tills  rate  of  real  economic 
expansion  will  leave  us  at  the  end  of  1976 
with  economic  output  per  capita  which 
barely  exceeds  that  which  we  bad  already 
achieved  three  years  ago. 

We  must  recognize  also  that  the  effect  of 
a  budget  is  not  exhausted  In  a  single  year. 
Just  as  the  present  situation  is  conditioned 
by  a  series  of  budget  decisions  over  past 
years,  so,  also,  the  budget  adopted  this  year 
will  effect  the  American  economy  for  years 
into  the  future.        ' 

There  are  several  serious  Implications  of 
the  Administration's  budget  proposals  for 
the  course  of  economic  activity  in  this  coun- 
try (or  the  remainder  of  this  decade  and 
beyond.  The  budget  plans  of  this  Admlnis- 
tr.ition  will  leave  us  with  an  unemployment 
uue  drift  Uig  down  toward  6  percent  by  the 
ye:ir  1980.  I  remind  you  that  only  in  the 
recession  years  1958,  1961  and  1975  has  the 
unemployment  rate  been  so  high  In  the  post- 
\\  ar  period.  The  Administration's  budget  pro- 
pvisals  foresee  a  state  of  permanent  recession 
o'-  er  the  foreseeable  future. 


In  munmary,  I  don't  regard  that  kind  of 
projected  economic  performance  as  being  in- 
dicative of  Blgnlflcant  future  progreee.  We 
have  to  do  better  In  relieving  tbe  real  hard- 
ships created  by  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion. 

There  Is  another  general  aspect  of  the 
President's  budgetary  proposals  which  also 
bear  comment.  Too  atten,  these  proposals  are 
presented  as  being  in  the  interest  of  govern- 
mental refc»m  and  responsibility,  whereas 
the  stark  reality  of  their  impact  suggests 
reacticmary  government  and  a  withdrawal 
from  responsibility. 

Dm-lng  the  middle  part  of  this  Centviry, 
American  government  took  on  historic  as- 
signments. During  the  Great  Depression,  the 
President  declared  that  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion was  Ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-fed, 
and  proceeded  to  do  something  about  It.  A 
succession  of  presidents  in  prosperity  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  the  work  that  he  had 
begun.  Particularly  dtirtog  the  1960's,  a  mul- 
titude of  new  assignments  in  social  respon- 
sibility were  undertaken.  With  the  help  of 
Congress,  programs  were  set  in  motion  to 
provide  relief  for  the  ill,  food  for  the  hungry, 
training  for  the  poor,  and  education  for  the 
young.  On  every  front,  government,  with  the 
approval  of  the  voters,  moved  ahead  to  meet 
a  long-delayed  agenda  of  human  needs. 

Tes,  mistakes  were  made.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams were  poorly  conceived,  and  proved  to 
have  built-in  difficulties  no  one  had  antici- 
pated. A  series  of  Federal  mandates  and  regu- 
lations were  built  up  that  sometimes  took 
on  a  life  of  their  own.  and  worked  against 
the  very  ends  they  had  been  created  to  meet. 
We  must  look  for  ways  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
graons  that  have  proven  ineffective,  and  make 
others  more  workable.  We  must  find  ways  to 
reduce  unnecessary  and  counter-productive 
Federal  Interference  in  State  and  local  af- 
fairs, and  eliminate  expensive  administrative 
overhead. 

But  in  our  zeal  to  reform,  let  us  not  throw 
out  our  social  goals  vrith  our  waste. 

What  the  present  budget  suggests  is  not 
a  thoughtful  retrenchment,  based  on  a  bal- 
ancing of  human  needs  with  economic  needs. 
It  pulls  back  on  commitments  that  have 
represented  the  social  philosophy  of  this 
country  for  the  last  45  years,  and  takes  a 
hard  shift  in  a  backward  direction. 

As  one  of  the  strong  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  while  X  was  in  Congress, 
I  strongly  endorse  its  concepts,  and  Its  con- 
tinuation. But  the  creation  of  a  mechanism 
by  which  we  could  more  effectively  transfer 
some  Federal  funds,  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  state  and  local  governments, 
did  not — and  does  not — exhaust  the  Federal 
government  responsibilities  to  our  Federal 
system. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVEANMENI  IMPACTS 

I  speak  to  you  today  as  the  Governor  of 
a  State  which,  together  with  many  of  Its 
local  Jurisdictions,  has  known  more  than  Its 
share  of  fiscal  trauma  in  recent  months. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the 
President's  budgetary  proposals  is  that  It 
disregards  the  harsh  economic  realities  now 
facing  state  and  local  governments  through- 
out the  country.  Moreover,  these  proposals 
seem  to  miss  the  economic  significance  of 
these  state  and  local  fiscal  difficulties  for 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Government,  state  and 
local  governments  around  the  country  can- 
not exercize  the  option  of  deficit  spending  as 
a  policy  tool  for  economic  stimulation.  When 
faced  by  an  economic  recession  which  re- 
duces their  revenue  potential,  these  govern- 
ments are  forced  Into  counter-productive 
and  pro-cyclical  economic  behavior.  When 
faced  with  reduced  economic  activity  we  must 
Inevitably  contribute  further  to  that  reduc- 
tion by  cutting  public  services,  unless  Fed- 
eral fiscal  and  economic  policies  take  into 


account,  and  attempt  to  off-set,  the  pres* 
sures  for  such  behavior. 

The  rqxnrt  by  the  Piesldent'a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  notes  that  one  of  tbe  rea- 
sons for  the  less-than-vlgorous  economic  re- 
covery forecast  for  this  year  Is  the  weak  fis- 
cal condition  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment sector.  As  you  know,  this  sector  ac- 
coimts  for  some  15  percent  of  tbe  total  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  year,  the  state  and  local  government 
sector  has  slipped  from  a  condition  of  budg^ 
etary  surpltis  to  a  condition  of  budgetary 
•^deficit.  In  response  to  this,  the  only  prudent 
course  for  most  units  of  state  and  local 
government  has  been  to  reduce  e]q>enditures 
and/or  raise  new  tax  revenue.  Indeed,  in  1975. 
a  year  of  national  economic  recession,  the 
state  and  local  taxes,  over  $1  billion  out 
of  the  spending  stream,  when  Indeed  It 
should  have  been  reducing  taxes  to  promote 
economic  recovery. 

More  so  than  in  any  post-War  recession, 
the  state  and  local  government  sector  has 
contributed  to  the  instability  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Last  spring  I  testified  on  behalf 
of  a  measiu-e  before  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide Intergovernmental  counter-cyclical  as- 
sistance to  help  smooth  the  effects  of  the 
business  cycle  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  help  this  sector  coordinate  Its 
cyclical  economic  policy  with  the  needs  of  the 
nation  at  large.  When  this  proposal  was 
passed  by  large  majorities  of  the  Congress,  as 
part  of  a  broader  package  of  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  proposals,  the  Administration 
vetoed  it. 

The  outlook  for  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment sector  under  the  Administration's 
budget  proposals  is  bleak.  The  budget  pro- 
poses the  smallest  Increase  in  state  and  lo- 
cal government  grants  In  many  years.  These 
grants,  which  account  for  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  F>ederal  si>ending,  will  receive  less 
5  percent  of  the  increased  nominal  spend- 
ing scheduled  for  1977,  and  will  actually  rep- 
resent less  purchasing  power  than  In  fiscal 
1976. 

Let  me  cite  also  some  specifics  of  the 
budget  proposals  which  I  believe  will  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
state  and  local  government  sector,  on  the 
economy  at  large,  and,  in  particular,  on  states 
like  my  own  New  York. 

The  President's  budget  requests,  for  ex- 
ample, a  multi-year  program  to  spend  $100 
billion  In  the  field  of  energy  development. 
The  stated  desire  is  to  create  energy  Inde- 
pendence, with  greater  emphasis  put  on  the 
use  of  coal  wherever  possible.  In  stater,  like 
New  York,  there  are  many  Indtistrial  areas 
which  could  tise  coal  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
it — but  to  get  it  requires  adequate  rail  serv- 
ices. 

But  instead  of  a  federal  policy  of  rail  en- 
couragement we  see  a  p>ollcy  of  rail  abandon- 
ment. In  New  York,  over  1,000  miles  of  rail 
lines  stand  endangered,  with  400  mUes  of 
these  lines  located  in  the  Southern  Tier 
alone — one  of  the  State's  most  critical  areas 
for  economic  development. 

If  we  took  but  $1  billion  of  the  pi-oposed 
$100  billion  in  energy  development,  and  put 
it  into  Improved  transportation  for  existing 
energy  resources,  we  would  have  fostered  a 
far  less  expensive  extension  of  energy  re- 
sources, at  far  less  cost  than  the  present  Ad-  , 
ministration  policy  anticipates. 

I  Join  with  other  governors  in  saying  that 
in  many  instances,  consolidation,  and  a  shift 
to  a  block  grant  system  makes  sense.  It 
makes  sense  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal 
government  reduces  Its  restrictive,  detailed 
controls  on  state-run  programs,  while  con- 
tinuing to  provide  broad  policy  direction.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  government  should 
continue  to  play  a  role,  even.  In  some  cases, 
by  establishing  national,  minimtun  program 
goals  and  standards.  We  welcome  that  kind 
of  partnership. 
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But  I  disagree  strongly  with  the  adminis- 
tration's attempt  to  use  the  block,  grant  sys- 
tem as  a  way  of  circumventing  the  original 
legislative  intent  of  the  various  categorical 
programs. 

The  four  major  consolidation  proposals  in 
the  FY  77  Budget  do  Just  that.  While  the 
requirement  for  "matching"  state  dollars  is 
being  eliminated,  so  too  are  most  of  the  pro- 
gram goals  that  have  been  painstakingly 
established. 

These  consolidation  proposals  U'^e  a  carrot 
and  stick  approach,  attempting  to  play  off 
state  against  state.  The  carrot  Is  a  promise 
of  less  Federal  intervention;  a  return  to  the 
states  of  the  power  to  establish  program 
priorities  in  the  expenditure  of  Federal,  as 
well  as  state  monies.  The  stick  is  a  reduction 
in  Federal  funding  that  for  many  states,  New 
York  Included,  verges  on  the  catastrophic. 

Thus,  the  Congress  now  has  before  it  a 
Budget  that,  not  only  would  provide  less 
money  for  social  programs  next  year  than  has 
been  appropriated  this  year,  but  promises  to 
set  in  motion  a  process  that  will  drain  off 
more  and  more  Federal  dollars  In  years  to 
come.  That  is  not  consolidation:  it  is  con- 
striction, a  slow  and  painful  strangulation. 
The  proposed  health  programs  cousollda- 
tlon  is  a  good  example.  Based  on  an  analysis 
of  the  Budget  as  sxibmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  on  thi  a.-iglnal  briefings  conducted 
by  Secretary  Maihews,  fifteen  separate  cate- 
gorical programs,  plus  Medicaid  would 
be  packaged  into  one  block  grant.  Under 
these  proposals,  however,  the  states  would 
have  to  determine  priorities  almost  entirely 
ou  the  basis  of  Medicaid  versus  all  other 
categories  of  health  care,  or  increase  state 
and  local  tax  efforts  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. Something  as  important  as  national 
health  planning  would,  in  effect,  be  elimi- 
nated. Each  state  would  move,  if  it  chohe  in 
its  own  way,  at  its  own  pace.  Health  pl.-inning 
demands  to  be  a  national  priority,  with  na- 
tional goals. 

In  FY  76,  New  York  State  will  receive  over 
$1.6  billion  for  these  consolidated  programs, 
nearly  all  i$l.5  billion)  of  which  is  for  Medi- 
caid reimbursement  alone.  In  fact,  given  the 
recent  Congressional  override  of  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill  veto,  we  expect  up  to  an 
additional  »100  million  for  these  programs. 
The  point  of  reciting  these  figures  Ls  to 
make  absolutely  clear  what  the  Impact  of 
consolidation  will  be : 

New  York's  entitlement  would  lie  im- 
mediately reduced  to  $860  million— a  de- 
crease of  over   $800   million;         > 

becau.se  of  a  5  percent  maximum  annual 
reduction — effective  for  tliree  years  only — 
New  York  would  actually  lose  some  $70  mil- 
lion a  year  beginning  in  FY  78; 

This  $70  million  annual  reduction  must 
be  contrasted  with  the  $425  million  in- 
crease In  Medicaid  alone  last  year,  and  an 
even  larger  Increase   this  year. 

I  am  aware  that  intensive  discua-.iou.s  have 
been  underway  within  the  AdminLsirailon  to 
clarify  many  of  the  ambiguities  in  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  even  possible  that  we  will  all  see 
it  in  bill  form  sometime  today.  While  one 
spokesperson  says  New  York's  lo.ss  will  be 
held  tfj  5  percent  annually,  another  says  10. 
One  says  we  will  lose  nothing,  another  ac- 
knowledges millions. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear:  The  consoli- 
dation as  originally  proposed  is  clearly  and 
simply  a  case  of  the  federal  government 
balling  out  of  the  Medicaid  program.  It  is 
an  acknowledgement  that  health  costs  have 
gone  beyond  their  willingness  to  pay.  Their 
solution  is  simple:  get  out  and  leave  the 
states  holding  the  bag. 

Other  block  grant  propasals  for  educa- 
tion, social  services  and  child  nutrition 
present  similar  solutions.  These  proposals 
represent  the  worst  possible  Federal  response 
to  the  economic  and  budgetary  problems  of 
the  states.  A  fictitious  concept  of  '  equily" 
would  be  substituted  for  need. 


But,  unfortunately,  that  Is  not  all.  It  la 
not  Just  the  block  grant  propoeals  to  which 
we  must  object.  I  wotild  like  to  mention  sev- 
eral other  budget  cuts  that  would,  quite  lit- 
erally, be  devastating. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  proposed 
that  public  service  Jobs  under  CETA  Title  II 
be  phased  down  by  October  1977,  and  that 
the  additional  temporary  public  service  Jobs 
funded  through  Title  VI  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely. Title  VI  elimination  means  the  loss 
of  nearly  20,000  Jobs;  Title  II  phase  out  a 
similar  number.  In  a  state  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  e.xceeding  10  percent,  job  losses 
of  that  magnitude  are  staggering. 

The  elimination  of  Title  X.  EDA.  would 
mean  even  more  job  losses.  Last  year  we  re- 
ceived more  than  $42  million  to  fund  a  va- 
riety of  labor-intensive  proJect„s.  Next  year 
we  would  get  nothing.  Wliat  do  you  tell  a 
per.son  who  may  be  losing  his  Job  for  the 
secoxid  or  third  time  in  three  years?  That  his 
government  doesn't  care? 

One  final  example,  not  of  Job  loss,  but  the 
consequence  of  the  President's  proposed  re- 
striction on  the  amount  of  tJMTA  Section  5 
funds  that  can  be  utilized  for  transit  oper- 
ating assistance.  Virtually  all  of  the  $109 
million  New  York  now  receives  is  vised  for 
operating  as.sisfanre  rather  than  capital 
projects. 

A  restriction  to  50  percent  on  these  funds 
would  mean  a  loss  of  nearly  $54  million  in 
operating  subsidies  to  the  MTA  alone.  A  loss 
of  that  size  cannot  be  made  up  by  the  State 
and  would  have  to  come  from  the  pocket  of 
the  already  beleaguered  subway  or  bios  rider. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  budget 
must  be  considerate  of  the  needs  of  our 
people.  We  cannot  take  away  their  jobs  when 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  private 
.sector  will  rehire  them.  And  we  cannot  keep 
a.-'klng  them  to  pay  more  for  less. 

In  broader  terms,  however,  the  treatmenr 
of  state  and  local  governments  reflects  bat.ic 
misunderstanding,  or  lack  of  appreciation, 
of  the  economic  realities  of  our  time.  If  we 
are  to  insure  national  economic  health,  a 
new  and  realistic  view  of  Federalism  is  essen- 
tial—a view  and  policy  that  benefits  all  the 
.states  and  regions  of  this  Union. 

NEW    KCONOMIC    REALmES 

It  Is  time  to  dispel  a  long-held  and  cher- 
ished myth — that  somehow  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  States  and  localities  are  distinctly 
apart  from  Federal  fiscal  problems  or  are  un- 
related to  the  economic  health  of  other 
aecto:'^  of  the  nation. 

Our  nation's  fiscal  health  Is.  in  fact,  the 
sura  total  of  all  regions'  fiscal  health. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  dramatically 
favor  one  part  of  this  country  over  another, 
in  obvious  defiance  of  pressing  social  needs. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  economic  illness  to 
fester  in  any  section  of  our  nation,  for.  as 
it  festers,  it  shall  spread  and  In  time  con- 
sume every  State  and  every  locality. 

We  can  no  longer  divide  the  needs  and 
problems  of  a  mobile  and  demanding  so- 
ciety along  convenient  geographical  bound- 
aries. 

The  subway  cars  that  travel  below  New 
York  City  are  the  product  of  Pennsylvanlan 
workers;  the  seats  for  those  cars,  the  work 
of  Michigan  laborers;  and,  the  subway  com- 
munications equipment  the  output  from 
Illinois  shops.  New  York  schools'  textbooks 
come  from  printing  presses  from  all  over 
the  nation. 

The  last  time  I  appeared  before  this  Com- 
mittee, during  the  New  York  City  fiscal 
crisis,  the  inter-relationship  of  economies  I 
speak  of  was  clear.  In  simplest  terms,  the 
fiscal  demise  of  New  York  City,  apart  from 
whatever  havoc  would  have  been  wrought 
on  the  local  government  and  the  residents 
of  that  city,  would  have  reduced  the  growth 
rate  of  the  Gross  National  Product  one  per- 
cent and  Inibalanced  economies  in  every 
«  state. 


The  events  <^  last  year,  starkly  high- 
lighted the  oonsequances  XbaX  aan  occur  if 
^thls  administration  eontlnuas  to  Ignne  the 
reality  of  the  eoonomlo  tater-dependence 
of  all  sectors  of  our  naUm. 

This  Inter-dependence  is  clear  to  many 
others  in  this  nation.  A  recent  survey  of 
state  fiscal  conditions  done  by  the  National 
Oovernors'  Conference  staff  revealed  "State 
stupluses  of  previous  yean  are  gone.  Gov- 
ernors and  Legislatures — many  of  whom 
have  already  taken  dramatic  belt-tightening 
measures — are  faced  with  further  tax  in- 
creases or  spending  cuts  or  both  to  keep 
their  budgets  in  balance." 

As  we  are  dependent  on  one  another,  so 
are  we  related  to  the  Eu:tions  of  the  Federal 
government  —  actions,  as  reflected  in  the 
President's  budget,  that  do  not  address  the 
reality  of  our  situation. 

The  need  for  a  modern  Federalist  ap- 
proach is  pressing — the  proof  of  the  need  is 
nowhere  more  clear  than  in  the  vast  and 
aging  Industrial  Belt  that  stretches  from 
Massachusetts  to  Illinois  and  beycmd. 

THE    NEEDS    OF    THE    XNDUSTRIAI.    BKLT 

The  needs  of  the  Industrial  belt  region, 
which  Includes  the  State  I  serve,  amply 
demonstrate  the  consequences  of  pursuing 
outmoded  Federal  regional  economics.  Simi- 
lar cases  can  be  made  fcM:  virtually  every 
other  region  and  State — for,  each  have  their 
own  needs,  their  own  resources,  their  own 
futures. 

When  New  York  and  the  other  industrial 
belt  states  were  the  pre-eminent  economic 
centers  in  this  country,  it  was  appropriate 
we  contribute  more  to  the  national  coffers 
than  we  received.  Today  the  facts  speak 
otherwise. 

For   example,    consider   the   following: 

Job  growth  rates  in  this  region  have  lagged 
far  behind  the  national  average  in  recent 
years  and  many  states  are  experiencing 
chronically    high    unemployment    rates. 

A  decline  In  manufacturing  payrolls 
from  Southern  New  England  to  the  Mid- 
west. 

Drastic  declines  in  construction  actr\'lty 
and  shifts,  in  many  states,  from  net  In  to 
net  out  migration. 

And  a  resultant  growing  welfare  load  in 
many  urban  Industrial  states. 

In  spite  of  these  damaging  realities,  we 
still  send  vast  amounts  of  our  tax  resources 
to  the  Federal  government — ^resources,  that 
in  far  too  many  instances,  are  not  returned 
equitably. 

This  year,  for  example.  New  York  State 
will  generate  an  estimated  $60  billion  In 
taxes.  Two-thirds  of  this,  some  $40  billion, 
will  come  to  Washington.  To  a  dispropor- 
tionate extent,  however,  this  money  U  never 
returned  to  the  citizens  of  ova  State. 

States  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  re- 
ceive only  28.5  percent  of  the  nation's  de- 
fense expenditures,  for  example,  but  these 
states  account  for  42.7  piercent  of  the  na- 
tion's population,  46.5  percent  of  its  personal 
Income,  and  nearly  half  of  the  total  Federal 
tax  burden. 

Similar  Imbalances  exist  in  the  dUburse- 
ment  of  community  development  and  hous- 
ing funds,  where  the  industrial  belt  receives 
only  38  percent  of  the  federal  expenditures, 
despite  a  rapidly  aging  stock  of  housing  and 
community  facilities.  The  region  receives  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Income  support  monies 
than  the  portion  of  Federal  taxes  which  it 
supplies,  despite  a  substantial  growth  in 
welfare  dependent  populations  in  recent 
decades. 

I  am  not  offering  these  examples  solely  to 
press  for  gieater  consideration  of  the  great 
region  of  which  New  York  is  a  part.  A  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  all  regions  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  of  us  must  be  viewed  distinctly, 
considering  our  own  particular  requirements 
and   presHures.   but   also  cognizant  that  we 
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are  one  great  nation  whose  needs  must  to 
addressed  not  only  equitably,  but  rationally. 
In  short.  If  we  are  to  have  a  rational  eco- 
iiomlc  policy,  as  distinct  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  budget,  we  must  first 
have  a  searching  re -examination  of  the  basic 
assumptions  concerning  regional  economic 
roiulitions  which  underUe  Federal  policies. 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly,  our  View  of  the  President's  pro- 
nosed  budget  Ls  that  it  does  not  substantlaUy 
address  our  pressing  needs.  I  have  dlsctissed 
a '  number  of  specific  Instances  where  the 
President's  proposals,  not  only  fall  to  honor 
commitments  made  in  the  past  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  also  do  not  respond  to  the 
new  dynamics  of  our  eccmomy. 

Implicit  In  our  criticism  of  the  proposed 
Budget  is  that  it  does  not  provide  a  auffl- 
cieutly  expansionist  economic  policy.  Beyond 
this  vital  poUoy  consideration,  the  Budget 
also  fails  to: 

Recognize  the  Interdependence  and  Im- 
portance of  State  and  local  governmental 
economies  to  Federal  fiscal  policies  and  ac- 
!  ions;   and. 

Acknowledge  critically  important  ques- 
Uons  of  regional  balance  and  beallAi. 

In  brief,  it  fails  to  address  new  econcwalc 
realities. 

Over  the  short-term,  the  administration's 
proposals  will  not  cure  our  Immediate  eco- 
nomic malaise,  nor  will  they  acidresB  the 
longer  term  Issues  unless  prompt  and  sure 
action  is  taken  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

First  among  these  Is  the  necessity  for  ex- 
tending revenue  sharing.  I  would  hope  few 
in  Washington  disagree  with  the  need  for 
ihis  important  measure,  for,  without  it.  State 
.%nd  losal  governments  will  be  tuiable  to  plan 
their  fiscal  futures  with  any  degree  of  cxm- 
fidence  and  assiu-ance. 

In  other  areas,  the  President's  recent  veto 
of  the  public  works/intergovernmental  coun- 
ter-cvcllcal  assistance  bUl,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  large  majorities  of  this  nation's 
elected  representatives.  Is  a  tragic  mlslnter- 
t.ietaiioa  Of  our  current  needs,  I  Implore  the 
r.dmlnistratlon  to  review  ahd  reassess  the 
rtainaging  position  it  has  taken  and  I  Im- 
plore the  Congress  to  note  give  up  this  fight. 
Uj\employment  Insiu-ance  Is  another  area 
where  the  Federal  government  must  reassess 
ius  position.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  more 
than  half  the  states  of  the  nation  will  find 
themselves  in  a  deficit  situation  In  their  un- 
eoiployment  insurance  funds.  The  poUcles  of 
the  federal  government  must  shift  from  that 
of  overseeing  a  system  that  places  sUtee  In 
competition  with  other  states.  whUe  It  drains 
their  own  resources.  It  is  time  that  more  of 
the  responsibility  for  assuring  needed  sup- 
port for  workers  unemployed  because  of  na- 
tional economic  cyc^  Is  accepted  where  It 
shoiUd  be — at  the  national  level. 

The  Federal  government  must  also  recog- 
nize that  income  support  for  the  poor  and 
needv  in  a  mobile  society  Is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. I  caU  for  substantlaUy  greater 
piirticlpatlon  by  the  Federal  government  In 
c.nr  welfare  financing  system. 

Many  of  these  proposals  are  well  known. 
Some  have  ahfeady  been  adequately  debated 
but  remain  unenacted.  But  this  Is  also  the 
time  to  consider  new  approaches  to  deal  with 
the  realities  of  our  Interlocking  blocks  of 
refeioiuil  economies— proposals  which  ap- 
proucU  the  needs  of  modern  federalism  in  a 
practical  and  direct  manner. 

Mi  experience  with  the  New  York  City 
I  libis  has  taught  me  that  traditional  geo- 
poliiical  boundaries  must  sometimes  be  dls- 
ret;iirded  in  the  Interest  of  sound  economic 
.Mi(i  fiscal  policies. 

Increasingly,  sister  states  and  local  gov- 
truments,  existing  In  broad  regions  bound 
together  by  common  problems,  will  find  It 
iitcessary  to  disregard  traditional  boundaries 
.n  the  Interest  of  mutual  survival.  I  see  an 
mevltiible  enhancement  of  the  importance' of 


each  of  \is  to  one  another — a  coalescence  of 
mutual  Interests  Into  a  series  of  regional 
economic  organisms. 

I'm  trying  to  begin  that  process  in  my 
own  region.  Just  yesterday,  I  met  with  sev- 
eral Ctovemors  from  otu*  neighboring  states, 
and  It  iB  clear  that  there  Is  a  strong  percep- 
tion of  common  regional  problems  and  an 
equally  strong  conviction  to  find  common 
solutions  to  overcome  them. 

I  see  a  day  when  the  American  economic 
landscape  will  Include  regional  mechanisms 
for  solving  common  problems.  States  might 
pool  some  of  their  capital  resources,  for 
example,  to  create  a  series  of  multlstate- 
funded  regional  development  corporations. 
Such  corporations  would  utUlze  federally 
guaranteed  loans  to  multiply  the  Impact  of 
limited  resources  on  the  economic  health  of 
their  region. 

Is  It  merely  visionary  to  suggest  that  pri- 
vate Investment  dollars  can  thus  be  at- 
tracted to  do  some  of  the  work  which  now 
remains  undone  because  of  a  lack  of  public 
tax  dollars?  Is  It  unrealistic  to  expect  ftmda- 
mental  changes  In  the  mechanisms  and  In- 
stitutions for  dealing  with  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development?  Is  It  naive  to  think 
t>i«^  legislature  from  dUrermt  states  will 
Join  together  In  such  common  p\UT)08e?  I 
don't  think  so. 

The  times  cry  out  for  change.  The  only 
totally  tmreallsttc  view  Is  that  change  Is 
not  inevitable. 

One  reason  why  we  must  begin  now  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  new  solutions — ^to 
deal  with  the  new  realities  Implicit  In  the 
regional  economic  problems  of  this  Nation 
despite  the  lack  of  Interest  In  them  by  the 
present  National  Administration — Is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  inevitable  change  In  National 
leadership  which  will  occur  next  January. 

In  closing,  I  would  note  we  have  come  to 
a  period  of  basic  re-adJustment— a  period 
In  which  we  shaU  have  to  accept  a  reordering 
of  the  most  fundamental  relationships  be- 
tween governmental  bodies.  For  some,  the 
adjustment  has  begun,  for  others  It  Is  be- 
ing held  off. 
Per  all,  It  win  come.  .  ,   ;  .^ 


BUREAUCRATIC  ANSWER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  far  too 
many  Americans  have  from,  time  to  time 
sought  a  response  from  their  govern- 
mental institutions  only  to  be  frustrated 
by  the  massive  and  usually  unnecessary 
paperwork  burden  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  As  they 
filled  out  form  after  senseless  form, 
thoughts  of  revenge  must  have  flitted 
throufi^  the  minds  of  all.  But  few  of  us 
ever  get  to  do  imto  the  bureaucracy  what 
it  has  done  unto  us.  Mayo*  Ernie  Angelo 
of  Midland,  Tex.,  was  one  who  got  one 
of  those  rare  opportunities.  He  made  the 
best  of  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Mining  Journal  of  February  20, 1976, 
entitled:  "Bureaucratic  Answer"  which 
recomits  how  Mayor  Angelo  got  his 
revenge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining 
Joiu-nal,  Feb.  20,  19761 

BtmEATJCRATIC   ANSWER 

Keeping  a  sense  of  htunw  after  wading 
through  the  bureaucratic  Jungle  which  sur- 
rounds most  government  agencies  Is  a  dUB- 
cult  task,  so  we  tip  our  hat  to  Ernest  Angelo, 
the  mavor  of  Midland,  Texa"*.  Angelo,  accord- 


ing to  a  Texas  newspaper  clipping  passed  on 
to  us  by  an  Tipper  Peninsula  travel,  man- 
aged to  get  the  last  laugh  and  give  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devrt<^- 
ment  a  dose  of  Its  own  medicine  at  the 
same  time. 

It  seems  It  took  Midland  eight  months  to 
get  an  application  for  HUD  funds  through 
the  red  tape  which  envelops  the  agency,  so 
when  HT7D  asked  the  city  for  a  reserved 
parking  space  at  the  airport,  this  was  the 
mayor's  reply:  • 

"You  must  submit  three  executed  and  14 
confirmed  copies  of  this  application. 

"Submit  the  make  and  model  of  the  pro- 
posed vehicle  (to  be  parked  In  the  space) 
together  with  certified  assurances  that 
everyone  connected  with  the  manufacture, 
servicing  and  operation  of  same  was  paid 
according  to  a  wage  scale  that  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
"Submit  a  genealogical  table  from  every- 
one who  will  operate  said  vehicle  so  we  can 
ascertain  that  tiiere  will  be  a  precisely  exact 
equal  percentage  of  whites,  blacks  and  other 
minorities,  as  weU  as  wcwnen  and  the  elderly, 
"Submit  certified  assurances  that  aU  oper- 
ators of  said  vehicle  and  any  filling  station 
peraonnel  that  service  same  wlU  be  eqtUpped 
with  steel-V>e4  boots,  safety  goggles  and 
crash  helmets  and  that  the  vehicle  will  be 
eqtilpped  with  at  least  safety  belts  and  an 
air  bag  to  show  compliance  with  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

"Submit  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments. You  win  probably  want  to  hire  an 
expensive  consultant  for  this  Item,  as  you 
probably  have  no  one  on  yoiw  staff  with  the 
expertise  to  prepare  It.  The  statement  slunild 
show  the  number  of  times  the  vehicle  wiu 
be  operated,  times  of  day,  etc.  etc.  .  .  and 
an  exact  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  this  wlU 
have  on  the  atmosphere  in  West  Texas. 

"...  to  obtain  approval  of  a  negative  im- 
pact  statement,  you  wall  not  be  able  to  oper- 
ate the  car  on  gasoline  produced  from  do- 
mestic oil  because  that  would  require  that 
someone  discover  It,  process  and  deliver  It, 
and  It  Is  possible  that  some  private  person, 
firm  or  corporation  might  realize  a  profit  as  a 
result  of  such  activities,   and   this  singly 

won't  do. 

"However,  if  the  gasoline  Is  produced  from 
foreign  oil,  this  wUl  l)e  acceptable  .  .  .  (You 
will)  not  be  able  to  operate  the  car  from 
energy  produced  from  coal,  because  this 
might  require  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  that  Is  simply  not  acceptable  In  the 
United  States;  nor  operate  the  car  by  solar 
energy,  because  this  Is  the  most  abtmdant 
source  of  energy  available,  and  It  Is  entirely 
too  practical  to  Justify  any  expenditure  for 
research  and  development  .  .  ." 

Unlike  the  government,  however,  Angelo 
relented  and  noted  In  a  postscript  the  city 
wotild  be  hawjy  to  dispense  with  the  red 
tape  ar.d  grant  HXJD  a  parking  space. 


ARMY'S  REACTION  TO  GOLF  SHOE 
INCIDENT  DESERVES  PRAISE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
week  I  made  note  of  an  irregular  airlift 
flight  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Port  Leaven- 
wortn;  Kans.,  carrying  golf  shoes  and 
baggage  to  an  Army  general  who  had 
left  them  behind  earlier. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  event  again  except  to  note  that 
tlie  general  involved  was  not  aware  of 
the  golf  shoe  flight  and  did  not  authorize 
it. 

The  Army  yesterday  reported  back  to 
my  office  with  the  results  of  their  inves- 
tigation in  this  incident.  A  couple  of 
points  stand  out  and  deserve  emphasis. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Army 
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for  a  speedy  and  iliorough  iuve&tigation 
They  knew  that  there  was  a  problem  here 
and  to  their  credit  they  did  not  hide  that 
fact  or  trv  to  drag  out  nny  offlclal  in- 
quiry until  public  opinion  vma  no  longer  a 
factor.  luotead.  they  took  direct  action. 

Second,  tlie  general  involved.  Gen, 
Bernard  Rogers,  has  mov--^  swiitly  w 
correct  this  abuse.  In  fact,  lie  has  taken 
a  rather  tough  cour.se  of  action.  The  two 
offlcei*s  responsible  for  sending  up  tlie 
unauthorized  flight  have  been  relieved  ol 
their  duties.  Furthermore  General  Rog- 
ers has  repaid  the  full  co.su  of  the  flight, 
a  total  of  $931.60,  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
He  did  tliis  even  though  he  wiis  not  di- 
rectly re^pon.>;5ble  for  the  urauthorized 
flight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  thi.s  kind  of  tough 
action  by  Genera,!  Rogei-s  deserves  our 
commendation  and  .support.  It  certainly 
reinforces  my  confidence  in  the  Army 
and  its  ability  to  correct  abuse-s. 

So  today  I  say  publicly,  my  hat  is  off 
to  Genersil  Rogers.  He  is  guarding  the 
/  Federal  pur«e  .«:trinsts.  at  the  same  time 
^  guarding  the  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.-^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Army's  memorandum  ex- 
plaining Uie  action  taken  in  ihi.s  ca.-:e 
be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  t<}  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcopd,  as  follow.'^: 

DEPARTMiTNr  or  THE  ASMV. 

Wuir^ington,  D.C ,  February  25.  1971. 
Wenioraiidrni   for:    Senator   Wn.!i'\M   Pron- 

MntE 
Subject:  iDCideit  Conoenilnt:  a.i  Un,-,\uhor- 
Izert    Fl!«nt:    Coutnlnlng    Pe'sonal    Bur- 
gage 
I.  On    1:1  Febrviery   1976  an   unnuthorlzed 
Army  alrcnif.  fl!,;ht  A-as  rnAtlo  from  Atlanta, 
Georgl.i,  to  For":  Leavenwoith,  Kniisa.^.  a»K! 
return,  for  the  purpose  of  t.r.instjorting  Itetnd 
of   per.5oni'.l    baggag?    belonL'tng   ♦•o    aen»»rai 
ROi^ers,  ihe  C'on-.m.iiicler,  Unr.od  S'at*rf  .\rmy 
Forces  Com.nand   (PORSCOM).  Subsetiuent 
to  that  incldeut  an  ofll'-lal  Iniijector  General 
Investigation  was  conducted,  the  if-ulta  of 
■which  are  hereby  stimmerli'i?d  for  your  In- 
formation ; 

a.  Chronoloyv  of  Events.  , 

{D    On   13  February   1970  Ge.^eral  Roi^a 

and  h!.s   wife   made   an  official   trip  to  Fort 

I.«avenv,-orth,  Kansas,  and  Albuqvierqne.  Nev 

Mexico,  aboard  an  Air  Force  aircraft. 

(2)  D\irlng  loading  of  the  personal  bAf^g&ii^o 
of  General  Rogers  and  his  wife  aboard  the 
aircraft.  General  Rogers'  Aide  Inadvertently 
left  three  pieces  of  luggage,  one  of  v.hlch  Wrus 
a  pair  of  golf  shoes,  in  the  baggage  vehlrjc, 
which  departed  the  aii'port. 

(3)  The  Aide  attempted  to  recall  the  bag- 
ga^  vehicle  via  telephone  and  motor  jne.-s- 
senger.  but  was  unable  to  do  so  prior  \o  tlie 
scheduled  depai-ture  of  the  flight. 

(4)  The  Aide  did  not  Inform  General  Rog- 
ers of  the  problem,  hut  did  discuss  it  with 
the  FORSCOM  Plight  Detachment,  coui- 
mander  who  was  standing  uearijy. 

(6)  The  FORSCOM  Plight  l>etaLluaen'; 
roniniaiider  had  the  nuaJiug  iUbK^ge  Kxatccl 
and  then  dispatched  >iu  Aimy  aucratt  on  a 
"training  mijislon"  to  fly  the  pc-~&ii,il  lienw 
of  luggage  to  Port  Leavenw<  rth  I  lie  f,;st  of 
the  flight  was  »931  60. 

(6>  General  Roger.-i  bcsm**  ,i\«.tire  of  tiie 
luggage  problem  and  the  u:iautl!oii/ecl  flight 
at  1615  hours,  1:3  February  1976,  by  means  of 
a  telephone  caU  from  his  headquarters.  At 
that  time  he  was  also  informed  that  you 
had  made  iimulries  refereui'e  the  incident. 


(7)  General  Rogers  Inuuedlately  notified 
iie  Arirv  Chief  of  Staff,  as  well  as  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  6taiT,  of  the  Incident;  that 
It  had  occurred  without  his  knowledge;  and 
v/on  accomplished  by  personnel  undfr  h!.s 
I  .jmmand. 

b.  Coinjl'.wiji..^ 

(1)  Tae  FORSCOM  F1:^'pI  Detachment 
•  oinm.inder  va.s  solely  respon.^i'jle  for  the  tiu- 
authorj:'eil  dlapafch  of  tlie  Anuv  aircraft. 

(2)  The  aircraft  *a=  dlsputc'iod  prlnianlv 
to  deliver  the  personal  bagg.ige  of  Gererjl 
Pi>.j;or;  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Knnsa.s. 

i3)  NegUgihle  training  value  wa.s  obtained 
l)\  the  fllfeiit  crew  of  the  Ariiw  aw-cr.-ift 

(4)  Tlie  Aid**  shoAsd  poor  Judgment  in 
r.ot  1.. forming  General  Rogers  of  the  problem 
prior  to  departure  on  the  trip 

(5)  General  Ro.-ers  had  no  V:r.o\v!odge  of 
the  imauthcri.'-'d  ihght  of  the  FOR.^COM  nlr- 
crnft  initil  his  arrival  In  Alhuqnerqi'P 

>6)  No  clca:-rut  ^inlntlon  of  the  VCM^ 
1  k  .urred. 

2  Geiitial  Rogers  has  relieved  hl.s  Alde-de- 
Can.p  and  tiie  conunandor  of  the  FORSCO'.) 
Fllhlit  Detachment  of  their  duties.  Xdd:- 
tionalK.  General  Ro^erfl  has  dctprminert  thai 
the  Cs  Government  should  be  rcp-tld  for 
the  co>t  of  the  u".autIiorl/ed  flight  and  has, 
therefore,  reimbursed  the  Trea.'-.urer  rf  the 
United  States  by  a  pei-sonal  check  In  the 
amount  of  $931.60  The  check  v.  MI  he  proc- 
essed through  the  Finanre  pnd  .\'  '"i-.'n-inp 
OrTi'"^    Fo''   M.  Phcrso",  Oirvre'i. 


THE  SINAI  ACCOlvD 

Mr  STEVENBON.  Mr.  Pre.sUUnt  1 
voted  against  the  Slnal  Resolution  rr- 
Quested  of  thl.'5  body  by  the  admlni.stra- 
tion  la.st  September  because  I  believed  at 
the  time  tiiat  the  prot'isional  Sinai  Ac- 
cord was  the  wrong  way  to  go  abou' 
achieving  a  iiei-manetit  settlement  In  the 
Middle  Efi.st.  By  tackling  the  lenst  dif- 
flciili  of  the  .-^everid  component  parts  of 
the  Arab-I.'^raell  confronlaticjn:  bv  ;-^- 
lating  the  relatively  modevali  F'-vp  lan 
Pre.sidciil  ^Vnwar  Sadat  from  tiic-  ie:,t  of 
the  Aii.b  world  hi  which  he  had  previou.s- 
ly  enjoyed  preeminent  leadership;  by 
driving  ot-lier  f  nistral  ed  Arab  States  and 
the  Palestiniiins  into  Increasingly  radlcol 
po.sitions.  Secretary  Kls.slnger  won  a  vic- 
tory which  one  might  call  cheap  If  It  were 
not  for  tlie  fact  thnt  it  is  also  going  to  be 
veiy  evpensii'e  for  the  American  lax- 
payer. 

Nothing  I  have  seen  or  henrd  on  a  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Middle  East  has  led  me 
to  change  this  view.  In  virtually  nil  cap- 
itals, including  Jerusalem  and  Cairo, 
step -by -.■step  diplomacy  is  characterized 
a.s  a  failure  which  buys  time  but  at  the 
expen-ses  of  stiffened  attitudes  which 
make  a  fmal  settlement  more  dillicult. 

One  experienced  obsei"ver  of  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  .'■cene,  George  Ball,  was  un- 
impressed witli  Hie  shuttle  diplomacy  of 
197.'3.  V, hiih  he  characterized  as  "step-by- 
step  to  where?"  He  has  written  an  an- 
alysis of  the  problems  created  by  thf» 
Siii>\i  Accord  wiiich  in  ino<t  respect.s  tal- 
hes  witli  my  own  findings.  I  ask  unanl- 
0U.S  consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W3S  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rpcohd, 
as  follows: 


tFTom  the  Atlantic  Montlily.  Vetomary  lS7e] 

KissiNCCR's  Pafeb  Pbacs — How  Hot  to 

Hakm.e  the  iixooiJi  Kast 

(By  George  W.BaU) 

(Mote. — In  bringing  aboirt  the  recent  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Bgypt,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  may  have 
created  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  worse,  "au  inauperablo  impedlinent" 
to  the  achievement  of  «  lar-resching  and 
lariiing  bet,tlemeut  in  the  Middle  Kast.  Su 
luxueij  rt  ouc-tiiue  undersecretary  of  State 
and  bmoa.s.sador  to  the  United  Natioiu  in 
lilts  critique  ol  Henry  Kissinger's  mode  of 
uiploniacy.  i 

t)ii..;'g  Those  exiraoid)i\«Ty  monih.s  Uiul 
bngan  in  the  summer  of  1973,  when  the 
cloxid-  circling  the  White  House  crept  relent- 
leaslv  lower,  and  ended  on  August  9,  1974. 
when  the  principal  occupant  caught  Air 
K>^'ic  <>:ie';  la-i  fight  to  San  Clemente. 
Hc:irv  Kissinger  enjoyed  a  tinlque  role  In 
Aineilrpu  hLstory.  He  was  a  foreign  minister 
ri  •inriiiHible  to  no  one  but  himself.  To  be  stirc, 
Nrvon  \  :>s  nominally  still  President,  but  he 
plaveti  almost  no  part  In  the  shaping  or  dlrec- 
uoi!  of  policy.  Distracted  by  the  lowering 
cl'uids.  he  either  barricaded  hlmMlf  In  a 
White  Houro  that  had  become  a  redoubt,  or 
toured  foreign  capitals  In  a  vain  at/tempt  to 
di'monstrate  that  the  |>e<ice  oouM  not  prosper 
'.Mihotit  h!s  frle:idf>hiO  for  foreign  princes. 
.MthouKh  NIxons  effort  to  take  credit  for  his 
^' '^retary  of  Stste'-i  aotivlHew  unqiestlonably 
galled  Kissinger,  the  Secretary  waa  in  a  tacti- 
coilv  ."secure  po-slion,  with  tintmmmeled  au- 
thirliy  beyc-nd  hl.s  wildest  dreaoia;  If  hLs  Ini- 
HaMrei  went  well,  he  wan  clearly  the  atnhor 
of  events:  If  they  went  badly,  he  could— u.s 
he  now  often  does  In  monMnta  of  remlni- 
-:>  net"  -blame  hl-s  iflllure  on  the  breakdown 
o'  expcu'ive  authority. 

Fo-*utifttel;;  for  Kls.sin?^r'«  repntaolon.  the 
T  T  tiuni  of  preslden'lal  power  coincided  with 
a  further  o'ltbrenk  of  Arab-InraeU  war  in 
October.  1973.  It  enabled  him,  without  having 
♦o  share  the  stage,  to  engage  In  U»e  kind  ot 
Tjr^uo.v)  diplomacy  for  whioti  ha  Is  remark- 
uOiy  gifted  and  which  fultlUed  hia  elemental 
need  for  power  and  glory. 

Ever  since  the  recognition  of  the  Stale  of 
r-racl  In  1948,  the  Arab-Iaraell  oonflict  has 
been  an  Intermit-tent  concern  of  American 
diptoniatK.  John  Poster  Dulles'  action  in  re- 
pudiating the  French  and  Brltiah  for  their 
irept  ettort  to  seize  the  Sues  Oanal  in  1956 
liad  left  America  as  the  only  Weatem  power 
with  Influence  In  the  area,  although  another 
result  of  the  SueH  crialji  waa  that  the  Soviet.s 
were  able  to  establish  a  Middle  Baat  beach- 
^ead  Inhibited  by  our  special  attachment  to 
Israel,  the  Arabs'  common  enemy,  an  weU  as 
by  our  economic  Interest  In  oU  couceaBions, 
we  Americans  could  not  have  maintained  the 
Middle  East  as  an  excluelve  apbere  of  Influ- 
ence— a.s  Britain  had  done  In  an  earlier  day 
e'-en  had  we  wished  to  do  »o. 

The  awkwardness  of  the  American  position 
wi,^s  made  worse  by  the  declslvenese  of  Israel  s 
..(.lory  m  the  Six  Day  War  of  June,  1907. 
which  humiliated  and  demoralized  the 
whole  of  the  Arab  world.  Disturbed  that  thf 
Israelis  had  struck  without  advance  notice, 
much  less  consultation,  the  Johnson  Adniin- 
i.stratlon  tried  to  Initiate  at  least  the  begin- 
Ing  of  a  peace  agreement.  After  Intenee  hat:- 
f;llng,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
11)  No\i>nbei-,  1967,  Anally  aproved  Resoln- 
li.ji)  242,  ba-sed  on  a  British  Initiative,  which 
established  the  broad  framework  for  a  set- 
tlement. That  resolution  provided  for  "with- 
drav  .il  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  territories 
occupied  in  recent  conflict."  It  also  provided 
lor  the  "termination  of  all  clalnos  of  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity 
and  politlcnl  Independence  of  every  state  in 
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the  area  and  their  right  to  live  In  peace  with- 
in secure  and  recognlaad  boundaries  firee 
from  threats  or  acta  of  (aroe." 

But  Reaolutlon  243  remained  a  bare  frame- 
work, never  a  completed  edifice.  Although 
endless  conversations  took  place  between  the 
State  Department  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Israeli  and  Arab  leaders  on  the  other,  the 
situation  settled  Into  stalemate.  No  serious 
progress  seemed  possible.  By  the  end  of  1967 
the  Arabs,  frustrated  and  unhappy,  had 
issued  an  extravagantly  hard-line  declaration 
at  a  conference  at  Khartoum,  while  the 
Israelis,  convinced  that  time  was  working  on 
their  side,  had  persuaded  themselves  that  If 
they  only  continued  long  enough  to  occupy 
and  develop  the  territories  they  had  taken  In 
1967,  the  world  would  accept  the  new  boun- 
daries as  a  fait  accompli. 

I  was  made  vividly  aware  of  this  latter 
attitude  when,  as  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  flew  over  Jsnti  In 
1968  with  the  Israeli  Minister  of  Defense. 
General  Moshe  Dayan.  Looking  through  the 
helicopter  windows  at  the  verdant  land  be- 
low, I  remarked  on  Israel's  ejrtraordlnary 
achievement  In  making  the  desert  blossom 
like  a  rose.  "But,"  I  said,  "when  I  look  out 
over  the  sands  of  the  Sinai,  I  wonder  how 
long  you  can  sit  on  all  that  real  estate  and 
•still  have  any  sectirlty." 

"Security?"  Dayan  replied.  "Why  do  you 
talk  about  security?  Never  have  we  had  such 
security.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  defense 
in  depth,  we  have  the  possibility  of  an  early 
air  alert,  we  have  boundaries  with  the  Arab 
world  only  half  as  long  as  they  were  before. 
Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  security?" 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "let  me  rephrase  the 
question:  How  long  do  you  think  you  can 
.sit  on  all  that  real  estate?" 

"How  long  has  It  been  since  1948?"  he 
replied. 

Though  the  incident  Is  of  no  historical  im- 
portance, Dayan's  reaction  reflected  the  be- 
lief, then  widely  held  by  Israeli  leaders,  that 
the  Arabs  were  too  divided  and  incompetent 
to  regain  the  occupied  lands  by  their  own 
etforts,  and  that  no  other  nation  would  Inter- 
vene to  help  them. 

Five  years  later  the  war  of  October,  1973, 
.shattered  Israeli  complacency.  /During  the 
first  days  of  fighting,  not  only  did  the  Arabs 
.succeed  beyond  anyone's  expectations — in- 
cluding their  own— but  Israelis  began  to  ask 
whether  time  was  still  working  on  their  side, 
if.  Indeed,  It  had  ever  been.  No  one  could  take 
for  granted  any  longer  that  3.5  million 
Israelis  would  be  able  foreyer  to  stand  off 
100  million  hostUe  Arabs — particularly  after 
the  February.  1974,  Increase  in  oil  prices  as- 
stired  the  Arab  world  of  unlimited  funds  to 
buy  armaments.  Thus,  some  Israeli  sentiment 
developed  for  a  political  settlement,  while 
the  Arabs,  with  their  pride  restored,  also 
.'Adopted  a  more  flexible  stance. 

Once  a  cease -Are  had  been  negotiated  (un- 
der pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union)  on 
October  24,  1973,  America  bad  no  option  but 
to  arrange  for  the  separation  of  the  hostile 
forces  on  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  fronts. 
Tills  was  essential  for  avoiding  a  resumption 
of  the  shooting,  and  was  a  prerequisite  for 
a  lifting  of  the  oil  embargo,  which  Europeans 
were  blaming  on  America's  pro-Israel  policies. 

Although  It  was  a  task  unsuited  to  routine 
diplomacy,  particularly  since  we  then  had  no 
formal  relations  with  Egypt,  there  were 
amriie  precedents  for  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary  of  State  to  dispatch  a  special  emissary 
to  try  to  work  out  a  settlement.  But  the 
seductions  of  virtuoso  diplomacy  were  too 
great,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  newly 
installed  Secretary  Kissinger  was  promising 
to  "Institutionalize"  our  foreign  policy,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  play  the 
emiia&Ty  role  himself. 

One  can  argue  that  the  success  of  this  ef- 
fort vindicated  the  Secretary's  personal  In- 
volvement, yet  It  established  a  clumsy  pat- 


tern. It  kept  the  Secretary  of  State  away 
from  Washington  for  an  average  of  (me  out 
of  evwry  six  weeks  during  1074  and  1976,  and 
hla  Involvement  impaired  the  usefulness  ot 
less  newsworthy  emissaries.  Thus,  no  cme 
should  have  been  surprised  that  Kuwait  re- 
fused to  accept  a  visit  from  the  able  and 
respected  Joseph  Sisco,  then  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs, 
Insisting  that  it  would  be  Infra  dig  to  re- 
ceive anyone  other  than  Henry  Kissinger. 

But,  more  lmp<Mtant  than  these  Immediate 
effects,  shuttle  diplomacy  had  major  political 
lnQ>licatlons,  since,  by  dramatizing  our  pre- 
emption of  the  negotiations,  it  notified  the 
world  that  the  United  States  wotdd  go  It 
alone.  By  rigorously  excluding  the  Soviet 
Unlwi  from  any  part  In  the  negotiations,  we 
reduced  Moscow  to  so  humiliating  a  position 
that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko 
felt  compelled  to  fly  repeatedly  to  Damascus 
to  see  President  Hafez  al-Assad  of  Syria,  each 
time  arriving  after  EClsslnger  bad  left  town — 
In  the  manner,  as  one  wit  put  It,  of  the 
assiduous  lover  of  a  traveling  salesman's  wife. 

If  the  initial  round  of  shuttle  negotiations 
could  be  Justified  as  a  limited  diplomatic 
operation  to  achieve  battlefield  redeploy- 
ments, the  search  for  a  substantive  settle- 
ment involved  political  commitments  far 
more  complex  and  important  than  the  mere 
movement  of  armies.  Tet  the  time  was  propi- 
tious as  never  before  for  a  concentrated  drive 
for  such  a  settlement,  since,  by  a  fortunate 
c<dncldence,  there  were  relatively  moderate 
leaders  In  all  the  relevant  capitals. 

Although  President  Assad  of  Sjrria  was  not 
totally  a  free  agent,  as  there  were  hard- 
liners in  his  own  government,  he  would  have 
preferred  an  overall  settlement  that  would 
enable  him  to  concentrate  on  the  peaceful 
development  of  his  country  rather  than  ac- 
cept Increasing  Soviet  domination  as  the 
price  of  keeping  pace  with  Israeli  armaments. 
Even  the  chance  for  rational  Palestinian 
leadership  seemed  brighter  In  the  early 
jnontbs  of  1976  than  at  any  time  since  that 
explosive  weekend  in  Rabat  the  preceding 
October,  when  Arab  leaders  had  pushed  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
forward  to  negotiate  the  Palestinian  issue 
and  administer  whatever  Palestinian  state 
might  emerge.  The  swaggering  appearance  of 
the  PLO  leader,  Tasslr  Arafat,  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 13,  1974,  had  been  largely  forgotten. 
Lacking  a  clear  political  base,  the  PLO  had 
receded  into  the  impenetrable  fog  of  Arab 
politics,  while  by  his  covu'age,  persistence. 
and  skillful  diplomacy,  the  moderate  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  had  gradually  worked  his 
way  back  into  Arab  respect. 

In  Israel  also  a  fresh  appraisal  was  In 
progress.  The  bloodletting  of  the  October, 
1973,  war  had  Injected  a  certain  realism  into 
popular  attitudes,  particularly  since  many 
recognlzf^  that  Increased  oil  wealth  had 
adaed  new  potential  to  Arab  military  power. 
Thus  many  Israelis  turned  toward  the  prac- 
tical possibilities  of  a  lasting  settlement 
with  their  neighbors  that  would  provide  them 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  country  in 
peace. 

KnaUy,  now  that  Nasser,  with  his  dreams 
of  a  pan-Arab  empire,  had  been  succeeded 
by  Anwar  Sadat,  Egypt  was  led  by  a  reason- 
able mail  who  saw  his  country's  future  In 
strictly  national  terms.  Sadat,  moreover, 
needed  peace,  needed  It  desperately,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  keep  pace  with  the 
pressures  engendered  by  Egyptian  fecundity. 
The  population  was  growing  at  the  rate  of 
2.7  percent,  doubling  between  1947  and  1975 
and  threatening  to  double  again  within 
twenty-five  years.  Already  the  benefits  of  the 
Aswan  Dam,  in  terms  of  increased  agricul- 
tural production,  bad  been  more  than  offset 
by  the  14.6  million  people  added  to  the 
Egyptian  population  since  the  dam  was 
begun  In  1966. 


Egypt  was,  and  stUl  is,  in  desperate  eco- 
nomic and  financial  a^ape,  with  80  penent 
anemployaaent,  and  the  Igyptlans  could  not 
fluse  the  expense  of  another  war — at  leaet  not 
unless  somebody  dee  paid  for  It.  But  MOa- 
cow  was  not  prepared  to  pour  money 
endlessly  Into  a  nation  ci^wble  of  launching 
hazardous  military  adventures  on  little  ad- 
vance notice,  adventures  that  were  expensive 
In  material  terms  and  might  lead  to  a  So- 
viet-American confrontation. 

Wltti  the  evolving  mood  of  the  area  creat- 
ing favorable  conditions  for  a  major  Ameri- 
can effort  to  bring  about  peace,  Kissinger 
had  available  at  least  two  possible  ap- 
proaches. He  could  continue  to  ptusue  shut- 
tle diplomacy  between  Israel  and  Egypt  in 
the  hope  of  arranging  a  truce  on  the  Western 
fnmt  that  would  buy  time,  or  he  would  try 
to  engineer  a  fiinal  settlement  that  would  dis- 
pose of  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  the  Palestinians,  and  Jerusalem,  and 
thtis  bring  about  a  permanent  settlement. 

A  bilateral  deal  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
offered  the  seductive  attraction  of  speedy 
results,  for,  apart  from  the  Abu  Rudeis  oil 
fields,  the  arid  desert  of  the  Sinai  bad  only 
military  significance.  Moreover,  to  an  in- 
veterate tactician  such  as  Kissinger,  there 
was  classic  beauty  in  the  prospect  of  divid- 
ing the  Arab  world,  thus  neutralizing  Egypt, 
which  contains  one  third  of  the  worlds 
Arab  population  and  has  historically  been 
Israel's  principal  military  threat.  The  ap- 
proach promised  at  least  the  illusion  of  prog- 
ress with  little  pain,  for  It  would  enable  tlie 
United  States  to  avoid  the  bard,  6ul>st4in- 
tlve  problems — such  as  the  Golan  Heights  or 
Jerusalem  or  the  Palestinians— which  en- 
gaged deep  emotional  reactions  resultmg 
from  long-held  grievances  or  from  religious 
passions  or  fear.  And  finally,  even  though 
Henry  Kissinger  was  publicly  cmnmitted  to 
detente,  be  saw  advantages  in  excluding  the 
Soviet  Union  from  participating  in  the  ne- 
gotatlons,  thus  preventing  Moscow  from 
gaining  a  more  solid  foothold  in  the  area. 
(He  did  concede  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  be  brought  In  at  some  point  before  a  final 
settlement  oould  be  achieved.) 

Those  were  the  points  Kissinger's  staff  em- 
phasized to  all  who  might  give  them  cur- 
rency. But  they  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Above  and  beyond  those  reasons  was  the  fact 
that  further  shuttle  diplomacy  would  keep 
Henry  Kissinger  In  exclusive  control  of  the 
negotiating  process,  would  place  him  square- 
ly In  the  spotlight  of  world  attention,  would, 
if  successftil,  contribute  further  to  his  leg- 
end, and  would  help  President  Ford  in  the 
1976  election. 

The  arguments  for  continuing  bilateral 
diplomacy  were.  In  my  view,  far  from  per- 
suasive. In  fact,  I  felt  deep  regret  as  I 
watched  the  United  States  turn  Its  back  on  a 
serious  effort  to  solve  the  problem  In  favor  of 
a  tactical  maneuver  that  bought  time  at 
the  erpense  of  ultimate  peace.  To  exploit 
Sadat's  strong  desire  for  peace  merely  In  Order 
to  separate  Egypt  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world  was  the  profligate  waste  of  an  Invalu- 
able asset,  since  It  removed  the  strongest 
and  most  moderate  voice  from  Arab  coun- 
cils. By  engineering  Sadat 'a  defection  from 
the  broader  Arab  cause,  yet  leaving  the  basic 
Issues  and  grievances  untouched,  we  would 
appear  in  Arab  eyes  to  be  supporting  Israeli 
ambitions  to  consolidate  their  hold  over  the 
territories  seized  In  1967.  Thus,  with  Egypt 
alieniited  from  the  more  radical  Arab  states, 
and  with  those  states  Increasingly  embittered 
by  a  growing  eenslb  of  isolation  and  betrayal, 
a  separate  Egyptian  truce  would  assure  the 
continued  division  of  the  Ikflddle  East  into 
armed  camps,  with  each  side  building  toward 
on  even  more  explosive  war. 

In  early  1974,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
pondering  bis  next  move,  I  published  a  maga- 
zine article  outlining  the  basic  approach  that 
v/as  needed,  elaborating  tt  further  in  a  news- 
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9»pu  piece  In  AjmH.  1674.  Tb'e  esseutlal  first 
atiip,  m  I  WW  it,  was  for  tb«  United  States 
to  aatabUab  Ita  own  Independent  poaltton.  To 
tbat  end,  I  proposed  that  tlM  President  an- 
nounce a  set  of  prlnclptefl  which  should.  In 
the  United  Stat«a  view,  govn-n  a  final  settle- 
ment. Such  a  statement  of  principles,  de- 
bigned  to  amplify  the  provisions  of  ResoKi- 
tkou  242  wlUch  the  United  Nations  Securltr 
Couucll  had  adopted  following  the  1967  war, 
would  set  forth  certain  propositions: 

— The  United  States  would  conticiie  to 
Klve  Its  full,  unremitting  support  to  the 
secure  existence  of  Israel. 

— This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
envisaged  Israel's  retention  of  the  territories 
toJ^en  by  force  In  1967.  A  final  settlement 
must  Involve  the  withdrawal  by  Lsrael  to  the 
borders  existing  prior  to  the  1967  war,  sub- 
ject to  such  minor  boundary  rectifications  us 
might  be  achieved  through  negotiation.  For 
this  purpose,  we  would  support  the  principle 
of  direct  negotiations  between  the  parties. 

— A  final  settlement  must  provide  for  full, 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  Israel  by  the 
other  states  in  the  area.  That  should  include 
tie  fare  diplomatic  recognition;  the  cessation 
of  hostile  propaganda;  provision  for  the  free 
movement  of  peoples;  the  right  of  Israeli 
ships,  as  well  as  cargoes,  to  pa-sn  throU(;h  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  so  on. 

The  issue  of  the  Golau  Heights  should  bo 
settled  by  demilitarization  and  the  mainte- 
nanoe  la  the  area  of  a  United  Nations  pres- 
ence that  could  not  be  withdrawn  by  either 
party.  The  West  Bank  should  also  be  demili- 
tarized and  treated  as  belonging  to  the  Pales- 
tbilan  people,  leaving  it  to  the  Arab  state.-. 
and  tlie  Palestinians,  with  the  help  of  ihe 
United  Nations,  to  decide  by  some  process  of 
self-determination  how  and  by  whom  the 
area  should  be  governed.  The  tsarie  of  Jeru- 
salem should  be  settled  by  hileniatioiial  ar- 
rangement. 

In  making  this  statement  tiie  Uulied 
States  would  insulate  itself  agaiuot  the  pres- 
Biu-es  of  those  who  still  held  iar^jer  territorial 
ambitions  for  Israel.  These  principles  were 
in  accord  with  establlsiied  international  law 
and  with  the  United  Nations  Charter:  tlioy 
would  provide  the  United  Stales  with  a 
morally  unassailable  position,  unbiased  In 
favor  of  either  side,  thus  enabliiig  it  to  play 
an  effective  role  a.s  impartial  peacemaker.  It 
was  essential  for  the  President  to  assert  these 
principles  publicly  in  order  to  establish 
America's  freedom  of  action,  since,  in  spite 
of  Kissinger's  desire  not  to  be  hobbled  in  his 
diplomacy,  Israel  was  insisting  that  the 
United  States  take  no  pcltlon.";  not  approved 
In  Jerusalem. 

Once  having  made  tliOie  principles  publli?, 
we  should  promptly  ask  the  nations  of  W«st- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  with 
'US  In  seeking  a  final  settlement.  I  even  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  malce  Soviet 
agreement  to  such  common  action  a  condi- 
tion to  tlie  President's  attending  the  summit 
conference  at  Helsinki  In  the  summer  of  1975 
to  .sign  the  declarations  developed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Secmity  ConXereiice.  But  the  time  i  ^ 
now  past  when  that  mlijli,  have  been  iloue. 

Since  the  United  State3,  the  Soviet  Union 
Britiiu,  and  Fiance  cousti'u'e  four  of  the 
five  permanent  member^  oi"  tire  United  Na- 
tioa.s  Security  Council,  v,e  ri»o'ald  Uieu  li- 
able to  obtain  a  Secuiiiy  Counoi!  R<isoluiioii 
bCttiiig  forth  the  terms  of  a  fiual  sttUcmeut 
on  tre  baj>i3  of  the^e  inii'ciple  ..  Such  term.^ 
would  nett.~:>arLly  i:i'l;Kle  ample  piuviaion 
f-jr  builer  .6ones  aad  ior  the  Uiserlion  Uie^ciii 
«f  United  Nation.i  Xc-rces.  Nor  should  we  fore- 
(lo:,e  the  possiblih.v  th>it  the  Vailed  States 
iiiid  tuo  Soviet  Vuiuu  might  JMliitly  ^uar- 
i.iafo  the  final  txjuuUaiies,  a:id  'iiuL  wo 
I".);!)!,  both  aiipply  elements  for  the  United 
Natiojis  forces,  jiu>t  os  Ameriooji  and  Soviet 
to4>.cs  joiuLly  patrolled  Vienna  in  the  day^: 
U.'ioru  the  Austrian  State  Treaty.  I-iuuhy,  v^c 
ei>oi>)<)  >!*^k  win.  1,'je  84>viet  l"'iii>i)  jiou  the 


Western  European  anori-produclng  countries 
an  agreement  to  limit  the  How  of  weapons 
and  military  equipment  Into  the  area. 

I  discussed  this  approach  with  Secretary 
Kissinger,  but  it  was  not  the  course  he 
adopted.  Instead  of  announcing  a  statement 
of  principles,  be  and  tlie  President  used  the 
threat  of  such  an  announcement  to  bring 
presstire  on  Israel  to  make  conce.'5slons  for  a 
bilateral  arrangement  with  Egypt. 

There  Is  no  need  to  recount  the  events  that 
marked  the  diplomatic  activity  following  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations  on  March  22,  1975, 
nor  to  describe  the  Impact  of  those  erents  on 
American  domestic  politics.  On  a  preliminary 
^shuttle  reconnaissance  last  February,  Kis- 
singer gained  the  impression  that,  when  be 
began  his  second  round  of  talks  on  March  8. 
the  Israelis  would  move  beyond  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken  earlier  and  agree  to  a 
Sinai  withdrawal  without  Insisting  tbat  tli-? 
Egyptians  make  a  full  declaration  of  non- 
belligerency. When  such  movement  was  not 
forthcoming  and  the  talks  broke  down,  the 
Secretary  signaled  his  intention  to  slow  down 
delivery  of  advanced  arms  and  in  other  ways 
Indicated  Washington's  dlspleastire  with 
what  Kissinger  tended  to  regard  as  Israel's 
duplicity.  But  his  efforts  to  press  for  a  more 
conciliatory  line  were  largely  offset  by  a 
letter  signed  by  seventy-six  senators  whlcli. 
In  effect,  urged  that  Israel  be  given  wJiat  1'.- 
wanted. 

Here,  then,  in  the  spring  of  1975,  was  an- 
other moment  when  America  had  the  chance 
to  alter  course  and  laundi  a  drive  to  settle 
liie  underlying  causes  of  Middle  Extern 
turmoil.  But  Egypt  was  eager  for  quick  action 
that  would  bring  a  period  of  respite,  and 
Israel  sav;  a  bilateral  deal  with  Cairo  as 
preferable,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  to  a 
statement  of  prlnclple.«!  by  the  United  States 
which  mi^ht  require  Israel  to  yield  the  oc- 
cupied territories.  'I'hus  both  countries  en- 
couraged Kissinger's  natural  inclination  to 
vindicate  bis  earlier,  abortive  effort  by  once 
more  seeking  an  Egyptian -Israeli  truce  In 
exchange  for  a  liuii'ed  Israeli  withdrawal  in 
li'  e  Sluai. 

Unhappily,  the  eiJeiprloe  lacked  the  use- 
ful element  of  symmetry,  since  both  Henry 
Kls.singer  and  Anwa.'  Sadat  wanted  a  partial 
settlement  far  more  than  did  Yitzhak  Rabin 
and  the  L°;raclLs.  Kisshiger  did  net  conceal 
his  desire  to  buy  time.  Without  Efe-ypt,  It 
would  take  months  for  the  more  radical  Ai-ab 
states  to  get  ready  for  war,  creating  a  period 
of  relative  quiet  lasting  beyond  the  1976 
American  elections.  Meanwhile,  Kissinger 
would  enjoy  applause  for  a  major  diplomatic 
coup. 

Sadat  do.>peiately  needed  a  truce  In  ordi-r 
to  prevent  ijie  total  disintegration  of  an  al- 
ready r^klly  crumbling  economy.  He  was 
gamblhig  on  the  chance  that,  if  granted  two 
Of  three  years  of  peace,  he  could  halt  the  rot 
and  get  Fsyplian  ind'i~'ny  ai.d  asrlcu'^'jrc 
moving. 

Israel's  problems  were  more  complex.  I'l 
priiiclpUv  a  separate  tnire  with  Egypt  was 
the  le.i.sf-r  of  t-.vo  iinaitractlve  poasiblltlcs, 
•vhlle  to  re;ist  .ill  movement  would  linzard- 
'.u^!y  strain  Israels  vital  r<^Ia»lon'5  'vvltli 
Washiiigton.  E^ypt  had  always  beou  her  ma- 
1i->r  military  tiu-eat;  If  the  Egyptlanr  could 
be  cli;niTiated  from  ttie  leadership  of  the 
Arab  side,  soir.e  Israelis  hoped,  laracl  might 
■'.void  having  to  ulve  up  the  Wt.-t  Eank,  the 
Gaza  St  lip,  the  Golau  Heights,  and  Jeru- 
salem. Ye'..  v.heu  they  faced  tjie  is-sae  in 
concrete  lerms,  the  proposed  a:rangeniani, 
seemed  ilhisory.  To  relinqvikh  the  Sinai  oil 
field-;  was  a  sienificunt  hardsh'p  for  a  coun- 
try that  hid  few  other  indigenous  oil 
bouiees;  inorfovtr,  even  i hough  the  oil  fields 
iniglit  be  passhii<  the  peak  of  productioi'- 
tihe  report«  arc  not  clear  on  this),  t.he  cost 
of  importing  oil  would  be  a  further  foreign 
exchange  drain  on  I.sraels  already  depleted 
-, -erve?    To   hand  over  botli   the  Oidi   and 


Mltla  passes  also  poeed  grave  pntMems.  both 
mlUtary  and  amottnnai— foe  dM  lanel  dare 
yield  a  position  of  strategla  advantage  with- 
out being  sure  Its  secorltj  would  be  ade- 
quately underwritten  through  other  means  ^ 
Here  was  a  major  sticking  point.  Sadat  a< 
his  most  forthcoming  could  not  be  expected 
to  offer  a  permanent  state  of  non-belliger- 
ency so  long  as  large  areas  of  Sgypttan  ter- 
ritory remained  hi  IsraeU  hands:  to  move  any 
distance  at  all  toward  a  separate  truce  would 
risk  infuriattng  the  reet  of  the  Arab  world, 
mcludlng  the  Saudis  and  Kuwaitis,  on  whom 
Sadat  must  count  for  enormous  subsidies  if 
his  leaking  economic  boat  is  lo  have  even  „  ^ 
half  a  chance  of  staying  afloat. 

'lo  overcome  the  Israelis'  grave  misgiving'^ 
Kissinger  had  to  employ  elaborate  means  oi 
persua;jion.  Yet  the  senators'  letter  severely 
limited  his  leverage,  since  the  Israelis  felt, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to.  tell  him,  that  they 
had  Uie  political  strength  In  Congress  to 
override  any  sanction  he  might  threaten. 
What  they  faUed  to  remember,  of  course,  is 
that  the  iaterests  of  nations  are  often  worse 
served  by  their  friends  than  by  their  en- 
emies. The  letter  was  not  In  Israel's  loup- 
range  interests:  by  making  it  possible  for 
the  signers  to  display  their  allegiance  to 
Israel  under  conditions  that  cost  them  noth- 
ing. It  freed  them  to  aigue  later,  when  Uie 
Senate  would  consider  specific  measure^, 
that  since  they  had  already  expressed  tneir 
support  and  sympathy,  Uiey  could  no*  tcJ:e 
a  more  balanced  position. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  the  letter  did 
clrcuntscrlbe  Kissinger's  means  of  persuasion. 
Because  it  ruled  out  the  use  of  the  stick, 
li6  had  to  provide  carrots  In  abundance. 
Thus,  to  secure  the  partial  settlement  he 
devoutly  wanted,  he  had  to  promise  to  tie 
.America's  diplomacy  and  military  suppoit 
far  more  clo-scly  to  Israel  than  wa.-:  good  lor 
either  ccinury. 

Had  the  Egyptian-Israeli  agreement  rcuiiv 
been,  as  m;\ny  thought,  a  first  step  toward  a 
final  settlement,  much  could  have  been  said 
for  It.  But,  unfortunately,  Kissinger's  tactical 
objective  of  buying  time  was  not  In  tiie 
Interests  of  peace. 

Far  from  easlUij  t!\e  road  to  a  final  seli!<- 
ment,  the  tactic  of  trying  to  spilt  the  Arab 
world  may  well  have  created  an  Insuperable 
impediment  to  a  settlement.  By  promoting  a 
separate  arrangement  with  Egypt,  the  United 
States  discredited  Egypt's  moderating  influ- 
ence on  the  other  Arabs,  leaving  negotiations 
♦o  the  more  radical  states  so  directly  affected 
by  the  Palestinian  Issue  as  to  be  Incapable 
of  diplomatic  flexibility.  Oeograpblcally  sep- 
r.rated  from  the  critical  area.  Egypt  could 
take  a  relatively  relaxed  view  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem,  but  the  Arab  nations  at  Uie 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  were  uuder 
much  sterner  constralut.s. 

Moreover.  Sadat  no  longer  had  to  worrv 
.tbout  liii'acl  for  the  next  three  yeA's,  so 
Ei^'ypt  had  no  sti-ong  incentive  to  participate 
:a  fuithcr  diplomatic  effort.  Instead,  in  order 
to  try  to  mollify  other  Arab  leaders,  who 
would  Inevitably  accuse  blni  of  defection. 
Sadat  had  to  take  an  extremely  bard  line 
regarding  any  st-ttlemeut — as  be  Is  now  do- 
iiig.  And  by  putthig  the  Sinai  it«ue  to  re.-t 
lor  the  foreseeable  future,  tbe  agreement 
elimuiated  from  the  arsenal  of  bangainiiig 
counters  a  whole  geographical  area  where 
trade-oil's    were  easy  to  envisage. 

If  the  agreeiuent  deprived  Egypt  of  tooUi 
lue  iiieenlive  and  the  power  to  bargain,  it 
rendered  Israel  equally  rigid.  Having  matie 
a  national  decision  of  tbe  most  agonlzii^^' 
kind  in  agreeing  io  a  partial  Sinai  with- 
drawal, tile  Israelis  were  In  no  mood  for 
additional  concessions.  They  felt  tbat  if  they 
had  achieved  anything,  they  bad  bought 
peace  on  the  Egyptian  front  for  at  least 
three  years.  They  had  been  promised  by  tlie 
United  States  enormous  supplies  of  military 
equipment   a^?   well   ae   an   nnderwrttlng  of 
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their  oil  requlnoMnta.  StUl,  manj  laraelis 
feared  tbat  tbefr  had  been  bludcwned  into 
making  conoes^ons  ag^ilnat  tbair .  In^rests 
in  return  for  Egnitiakn.  prnmlwa  ct  duMotis 
reUabiUty.  What  it  aU  added  up  to  was  tbat 
we  exhausted  the  Israeli  tolerance  for  further 
compromise. 

Even  more  than  that,  the  temporising  na- 
ture of  the  arrangement  revived  the  hope 
tnat  the  Israelis  might  retain  most  of  the 
territories  taken  In  the  1967  war.  Hiub.  per- 
haps without  meaning  to,  we  reinf<»'ced  the 
Icrg-standlng  tendency  of  many  Israelis  to 
equate  territory  with  security.  It  is  an  under- 
standable reflex  for  the  people  of  a  snuOl 
country  who,  as  shown  by  General  Dayante 
comments  to  me  in  1968,  put  great  weight  on 
the  indispeusabUity  of  defense  In  depth  and 
an  early  air  alert.  Yet  It  Is  a  view  aobject 
to  progressive  obsolescence,  since  forecasts  of 
renewed  Middle  East  fighting  more  and  more 
emphasize  the  importance  of  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  and  other  weapons  of  long-dls- 
tanoe  destructive  power. 

But,  even  more  fundamental,  the  Israeli 
hc^e  of  maintaining  present  bordera  is  based 
on  an  illusion  because.  In  the  long  run,  the 
efiort  to  keep  possession  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories is  more  likely  to  undermine  than  as- 
sist IsraeU  security.  History  has  repeatedly 
shown  tbat  there  is  no  more  potent  genera- 
tor of  conflict  than  irredentism,  tbat  fierce 
amalgam  of  frustration,  homeslckneBB,  and 
bitterness  that  follows  the  displacement  of 
men  and  women  from  the  lands  they  tilled 
and  on  which  they  have  lived  and  brought  up 
children — emotions  which  grow  more  bitter 
and  irrational  with  the  passage  of  time.  They 
are  emotions  deeply  felt  even  by  Palestinians 
who  have  never  seen  the  occupied  territories 
but  who  have  been  indoctrinated  in  refugee 
camps  with  a  profound  sense  of  grievance.  In 
addition,  the  issue  of  Jerusalem — related 
more  to  religion  than  homesickness — will  not 
remain  quiescent  so  long  as  ^e  holy  places 
of  Islam  are  In  Israeli  bands. 

Today,  of  course,  Israel  is  militarily 
stronger  than  her  reighbon,  and  we  have 
promised  to  keep  her  so.  Yet  some  cold- 
bloodedly reali'^ic  Israelis  'View  with  fear 
projections  of  Arab  military  potential.  The 
three  states  on  Israel's  northern  front — 
Syria,  Iraq,  and  Jordan — have  an  aggregate 
population  three  times  that  of  Israel,  while 
tbe  funds  tbat  the  oU-rlcb  Arab  states  can 
potentially  afford  to  provide  for  arms  and 
equipment  will,  In  the  long  run.  far  exceed 
anything  Israel  can  count  on  from  the  United 
States.  Nor  can  Israel  Indeflnlttiy  sustain  the 
expense  of  its  inordinately  large  military 
est..\blishment. 

Yet  Israel  will  be  compelled  to  remain  a 
garrison  state  so  long  as  she  continues  to  be 
an  occupying  power.  For  can  anyone  seriously 
believe  tbat  the  1.6  to  3  million  Palestinians 
( nobody  know.?  exactly  bow  many)  scattered 
over  the  Arab  world  will  be  content  forever 
to  accept  Israeli  occupation  of  the  'West 
Bank?  Tlie  Palestinians  are  not,  as  many 
Americans  assume,  merely  wretched  refugees 
without  political  clout.  They  are  a  gifted  peo- 
ple, and  there  ts  hardly  an  Arab  capital  in 
which  some  Palestinians  do  not  bold  Influ- 
ential government  posts.  Moreover,  what  ■they 
regard  !vs  Egypt's  defection  is  already  driving 
thent  toward  more  cxtronie  leaders  and  posi- 
tions. 

Nor  ran  aaiyoue  be  sure  tbat  Syria  and  Iraq 
will  always  remain  seraiboetile  to  one  an- 
other. The  continued  Isi-aell  occupation  of 
Arab  lands  could  well  drive  those  two  stetee 
not  only  to  increa.se  their  dependence  on  the 
S(,vie's  as  their  principal  supplier  of  arms, 
l>iit  to  close  ranks  and  Join  forces.  Finally, 
>■■»  long  as  tbe  bitter  key  Issues  remain  un- 
settled, the  major  oil-supplying  states  such 
:  ,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  wUl  feel  under 
irietti.stible  pressure  to  commit  more  and 
more  of  their  oil  wealth  to  the  rearmament  of 
Syria,  Iraq,  and  even  Jordan;  in  fact,  Saudi 


Afabia  may  fMl  zequired  to  play  a  more 
actilTe  mUltfury  zxde  against  Israel. 

To  assess  the  future  reallsticaUy.  one  must 
also  ask  how  enduring  Is  Egypt's  commit- 
ment not  to  use  mUltary  force.  Does  ttie 
Sinai  agreement  represent  a  solemn  pledge 
of  tbe  Bgyptlan  pe(4>le,  or  merely  tbe  prom- 
ise of  Anwar  Sadat?  Having  bad  two  heart 
attacks,  be  is  anything  but  a  healthy  man; 
nor  is  his  tenure  in  office  assured  tor  a  long 
term.  His  very  eagerness  to  achieve  a  period 
of  tranquility  attests  to  tbe  fragility  of  his 
situation,  since  be  knows  he  must  get  capital 
and  technology  for  Egypt's  economy,  and 
weapons  for  its  soldiers,  if  his  regime  is  to 
survive. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  has  roused  expecta- 
tions he  can  never  fulfill.  I  have  been  told 
by  a  well-informed  Egyptian,  for  example, 
that  Sadat  has  promised  tbe  commanding  of- 
ficers of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  Sinai  agreement,  they  will  re- 
ceive arms  and  equipment  in  magnitude  and 
sophistication  comparable  to  those  America 
Is  now  giving  to  Israel.  But,  if  my  Infor- 
mant Is  correct,  disillusion  Is  Just  around  the 
comer.  If  the  United  States  Congress  were  to 
give  SSgypt  any  military  equipment  at  all. 
Which  seems  doubtful,  it  would  be  limited 
in  amount  and  purely  defensive  in  character. 
How  long  will  the  Egyptian  army  sit  still  once 
that  realization  has  been  fully  grasped? 

If  it  is  not  to  get  arms  from  America, 
Egypt  will  not  have  the  funds  to  buy  them 
elsewhere.  Having  turned  Its  back  on  tbe 
more  radical  Arab  states,  it  can  expect  little 
additional  financial  help  from  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  feudal  king- 
dom in  a  sea  of  progressive  Arab  states;  Its 
legitimacy  depends  on  its  taking  a  strongly 
pan-Arab  line,  sending  assistance  to  the 
front-line  Arab  states  rather  than  to  Egypt, 
the  defector.  With  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion (probably  less  than  8  million) ,  It  simply 
does  not  dare  cross  the  better-armed  and 
more  radical  Arab  nations.  Nor  does  Kuwait 
have  any  military  defense  whatever  against 
its  activist  neitphbors. 

So  the  oll-rlch  states  are  unlikely  to  pro- 
vide Egypt  subsidies  for  arms  procurement, 
and  ttiere  seems  little  chance  tbat  they  will 
supply  anything  like  tbe  funds  Egypt  re- 
quires to  finance,  for  Instance,  the  $2  billion 
worth  of  infrastructure  projects  in  housing, 
roada,  transportation,  and  refuse  disposal 
needed  Just  to  keep  Cairo  In  lifvable  condi- 
tion. 

Egypt  has  no  chance  whatever  to  satisfy 
Its  requirements  from  America.  All  tbat  the 
Administration  has  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide to  Egypt  In  the  fiscal  year  1976  Is  $700 
million,  which  Is  a  drop  In  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  what  Egypt  urgently  needs  for 
its  Industry  and  agriculture.  President  Sa- 
dat's hopes  for  the  injection  of  private  In- 
vestment by  American  business  may  8l.=;o  be 
disappointed. 

Realistically,  we  can  expect  the  American 
government  to  take  no  serious  Initiatives 
regarding  the  Middle  Ea.<5t  until  after  the 
presidential  election  In  1076  and  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  newly  elected  President  in  Jan- 
uary, 1077.  Whether  Sadat  wUl  be  able  to 
survive  during  the  Intervening  months  (in- 
evitably a  time  of  disillusion  for  the  Egyp- 
tian people  and  their  armed  fcrces)  Is  by  no 
means  certain.  What  is  almost  certain,  hov/- 
ever.  Is  tbat,  If  he  does  not  survive,  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  far  more  demagogic,  bellicose, 
and  adventurous,  and  much  more  likely  to 
lead  the  Egyptian  people  back  toward  Mos- 
cow. After  all,  there  Is  a  perceptible  rhythm 
In  Egyptian  affairs,  a  tendency  to  play  first 
with  one  great  power  and  then  another,  and 
the  resumption  of  an  even  closer  Moscow- 
Cairo  relationship  than  we  have  seen  In  the 
past  is  by  no  means  to  be  excluded  unless 
America  moves  with  determination  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  final  settlement. 

Yet  we  .should  not  minimize  the  diffieuUv 


el  ttiat  task.  Now  tbat  we  lisve  neutralized 
tba  aapst  powifulArab  volea  for  moderation, 
it  will  be  eortmnrtf  bant  to  make  progress 
In  resolving  thesubstanttv*  Issnes.  To  think 
tbat  WB  can  go  farther  with  bilateral  diplo- 
macy is  quite  absurd.  Tbe  Stnai  pattern  sim- 
ply does  not  apply  to  tbe  Oolan  Heig^hte.  The 
Hei^te  now  contain  Israeli  settlementa,  tbey 
are  too  small  to  permit  the  Israelis  to  yield 
significant  territory,  and  their  strategic  high 
ground  is  considered  vital  to  Israeli  secu- 
rity. Even  less  can  the  Jerusalem  aiKl  Pales- 
tinian Issues  be  settled  by  bUaterai  nego- 
tiation, for  tbey  Involve  the  interests  of  all 
the  Arab  states. 

So  far.  Secretary  Klseinger  has  pursued  a 
practice  that  most  medical  doctors  would 
d^lore;  he  has  sewn  up  part  <rf  the  wound, 
leaving  a  raging  Infection  Ineide.  But  since 
no  one  can  make  time  run  backward,  w© 
must  treat  tbe  patient  as  best  we  can.  What, 
then,  should  be  tbe  next  American  move? 
I  return  to  the  fundamentel  proposition  I 
have  urged  all  along:  that,  if  negotiations 
are  to  make  real  progress,  tbe  United  States 
must  focus  tbe  discussion  on  a  qwdflc  out- 
line of  settlement  we  ourselves  put  forward. 
Moreover,  particularly  since  tbe  Secretary 
of  State  has  now  publicly  agreed  that  no 
final  settlement  Is  possible  without  Soviet 
concurrence,  we  should  try  at  an  early  point 
to  gain  S<Me£,i«s  well  as  British  and  French, 
agreement  to  support — or  at  least  not  op- 
pose— ^tbat  proposed  settlement  before  con- 
vening any  formal  or  Informal  meeting  of 
the  parties. 

Nor  should  we  disparage  the  utility  of  ol>- 
talnlng  United  Nations  Security  Council  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  once  tbe  Soviete  have  ex- 
pressed agreement.  To  utilize  the  Security 
Council  thus  would  accomplish  several  ob- 
jectives. It  would  first  of  all  test  the  real 
meaning  of  detente.  It  might  enable  the  So- 
viets and  the  United  States  to  limit  the  amis 
flow  Into  the  Middle  East  rather  than  ac- 
celerate it  through  a  mindless  competition. 
If  tbe  Soviets  agreed  to  Join  with  us  In  a 
serious  effort  to  establish  an  enduring  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  would  mean  tbat  de- 
tente extended  beyond  tbe  mere  improve- 
ment in  Soviet  manners  and  the  development 
of  East-West  trade  and  other  strictly  bi- 
lateral problems.  It  would  also  offer  son>e 
promise  that,  after  three  decades,  tbe  peace- 
making machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
might  begin  to  function  In  the  manner  its 
designers  intended. 

Thus,  with  Soviet  assent  to  a  plan  for  a 
Middle  East  settlement,  the  parties  to  tbe 
struggle  would  have  something  concrete  to 
discuss.  More  than  that,  by  renewing  the 
role  of  the  Security  Council,  we  might  work 
our  way  toward  a  more  rational  world  order 
in  which,  over  the  years  ahead,  the  Cold  War 
could  recede  Into  the  miste  of  history.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  expect,  but  tbe  expeii- 
ment  is  worth  trying. 

It  ia  clear  that  we  will  get  nowhere  by 
gnawing  at  further  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
problem.  If  the  Palestlniaui  £uid  front-Uiie 
Arab  states  finally  lose  hope  of  a  settlement, 
we  shall,  sooner  or  later,  face  an  explosion 
far  more  costly  and  dangerous  than  auy 
previous  Arab-Isra^  conflict. 

By  agreeing  to  assign  two  hundred  tech- 
niciaus  to  man  the  early  warning  system  in 
the  buffer  area,  we  have  engaged  American 
interests  mere  deeply  than  ever  before.  There 
Is  a  danger  that  terrorists  might  kill  or  in- 
jure one  or  more  of  our  personnel,  which 
would  create  a  strong  emotioiial  reaction  In 
.A.merica;  or  our  men  might  be  caught  In 
cross  fire  if  one  side  or  the  other  decided  to 
launch  a  quick  strike.  In  addition,  the  mere 
fact  of  an  American  presence  creates  a  psy- 
chological impression  that  we  are  more  will- 
ing than  in  the  past  to  commit  military 
forces  if  the  fighting  should  resume.  Call  it 
what  one  likes — a  "trip  wire,"  or  an  implied 
guarantee — ^it  gives  visual  reinforcement  to 
written  rommlt.ments  we  have  made  to  each 
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side  that.  In  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the 
af^reement,  we  will  consult  wltb  the  aggrieved 
side  "as  to  the  8lgnlficano«  of  the  violation 
and  possible  remedial  action  by  the  United 
StAtea  Oovernment."  Moreover,  we  have  also 
atxreed  that,  should  a  "world  power"  (for 
whliii  read  Soviet  Union)  take  military  ac- 
I  l.m  in  the  region,  the  United  States  will  view 
rhat  action  "with  paitlcular  gravity"  and  "In 
the  event  of  such  a  threat,  consult  promptly 
with  the  Government  of  Israel  witii  respect 
to  what  support,  diplomatic  or  otherwise,  or 
assistance  It  can  lend  to  Israel  lu  accord- 
Rnce"  with  United  States  constltutiocial  prac- 
tices. 

The  ultimate  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  the 
Unltecl  States  has,  although  in  ambiguous 
langua^'e,  committed  its  undC'htied  support 
primarily  to  Israel  lu  a  Mtuatiou  tseethiiig 
with  turmoil. 

Viewed  In  retrosf>ect.  the  Suuii  n^reemeiit 
clearly  bears  the  unique  Kissinger  imprima- 
tur. Uke  the  Paris  accords  that  ended  the 
Vietnam  War,  It  is  highly  complex  and  re- 
inforced by  secret  commitment*!.  Like  those 
accords,  it  was  primarily  Intended  to  bu\ 
time — a  "decent  Interval"  In  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam and,  with  luck,  three  or  more  years  in 
the  case  of  the  Middle  East.  Like  those  ac- 
cords, the  Sinai  agreement,  by  avoiding  the 
tough  Issues,  has  created  a  situation  of  In- 
herent instability.  Just  as  the  Parib  agree- 
ments left  armed  elements  of  North  Viet- 
namese fighting  forces  scattered  throughout 
South  Vietnam,  the  Sinai  accord.9  have  left 
Israel  in  control  of  I  he  territories  it  occupied 
in  1937.  Thus  the  agreement  has  fts.sured  a 
brief  season  of  relief  followed,  unle.ss  we  pur- 
sue a  more  active  diplomacy  than  appears 
likely,  by  a  fearful  cataHtrophe.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  tactician  when  the  tinip-!  rail  for  a 
strategist. 
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Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
wish  to  bring  to  the 
body  a  number  of  imi 
relating  to  the  grain  li 
which   has   been   troul 
markets  in  recent  yearg 

The  long  awaited  G^ 
Office  study  entitled 
larities  in  the  Marketing 
been   received   by   the 
committees,  and  we  he 
it  on  February  20  diu'ing  wl 
Comptroller    General,    Mr. 
StaaUj.  detailed  the  conclui.ioxis  of  thLs 
8-month  effort. 

In  launching  tliis  hearing,  I  pointed 
out  tlie  critical  importance  (>f  grain  ex- 
portv';  to  this  Nation  In  term*  of  its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  to  our  agricultural 
producers,  and  to  all  consumers. 

I  also  indicated  that  the  Senate  had, 
in  tlie  fall,  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 88,  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  number  of  emergency  1-year 
powers  to  enable  him  to  strenathen  the 
system  for  inspection,  handling,  and  tlie 
export  of  grain. 

In  addition,  tlie  sanctioiti;  for  viola- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act 
were  increased  in  severity. 

Also,  the  measure  called  for  studies 
V  hich  would  have  developed  additional 
information  on  which  to  ba.se  long-range 
legislation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  while  an 
interim  measure,  would  have  been  help- 
ful to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 


addressing  some  of  the  problems  which 
it  now  is  finally  beglnlng  to  recognize. 

The  grain  Inspection  system  Is  a  very 
complex  one,  and  the  GAO  report  'details 
a  story  which  we  have  seen  all  too  6Hei^ 
reported  in  the  news.  The  report  states 
that,  while  there  were  exceptions,  the 
system  generally  tolerated  conflicts  of 
interest  and  was  without  effective  con- 
trols, prcxredure.s.  or  lines  of  authority. 

The  rr-'port  e.s.sentially  recommends  a 
unified  Federal  inspection  system  to 
provide  greater  imiformity  in  inspection 
procedures  and  re.-tore  integrity  and 
confidence  in  tiie  sy.stem. 

I.  along  with  Senators  Clark.  Tal- 
MADCE.  and  McGovERN.  have  introduced 
a  bill.  S.  30r>5,  built  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  GAO  report. 

We  will  be  holding  farUicr  hearings 
m  thLs  aiea  during  tlie  montii  of  Marcii. 
and  we  are  hopeful  of  developing  legis- 
lation in  an  expeditious  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  wLsh  to  share  witli 
this  body  some  of  the  materials  from  the 
GAO  report.  Including  the  digest,  the 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  views 
of  State  officials.  I  also  wi.sh  to  .share 
the  remarks  of  the  Comptroller  General 
and  my  oiiening  remarks  at  the  Febru- 
ary 20  hearing  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  materials  be  printed  in  the 

RECOI(I). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  Hon.  Huberi  H.  HuMfUHty  anu 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley  Requesting  an  In- 
vestigation Bt  the  Qthtkal  Accoitntino 
Offi.k 

US  Senate.  Commiitee  on 

Agriculture  anu  Forestry. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24. 1!)7S. 
Hon.  El-mfr  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  tlic  United  States, 
General  Accountinn  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  The  current  grain  Inspec- 
tion ."icflndal  is  a  matter  that  deserves  the 
Immediate  attention  of  Congress.  It  threat- 
ens the  credibility  of  the  United  States  as 
the  K'lrge-it  exporter  of  agricult'ual  co'.ninod- 
Ities  in  t'.ie  world. 

In  U'74.  the  United  States  exported  $22 
bilUon  of  agricultural  products.  Of  this 
amount  $12  5  billion  of  products  v.ere  sub- 
ject to  inspection  luider  .the  U.S.  Ciraiu 
Standards  Act. 

The  United  StaliH  luid  a  trade  deficit  of 
$5.8  billion  m  1974.  Had  It  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  our  net  favorable  balance  of  trade 
In  agrii'ultur©  was  almobt  $12  billion,  we 
woiUd  have  had  a  devaotfttiug  trade  deficit 
of  alnio..!  $18  billion. 

Thus,  It  l3  lmp)erKt!ve  that  we  thoroughly 
examine  f.nd  reform  our  (.tiihi  export  system, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  Auierlcan  farmers, 
but  fur  the  strength  of  our  entire  economy. 

We  must  have  the  re.«>urces  and  expertise 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  accom- 
pll.sh  this  goul. 

Specinc.-illy.  wo  v.Lsh  tlu-  Ciencral  Acccuut- 
ing  Office  to  a.ssunie  the  responMbiUly  lor  a 
full  a;id  complete  evaluation  of  the  entirt' 
market  i.'f;  cluiin  for  gr.Tui— from  farm  to 
foreign  i)0(t.  Tlilb  e^aluiUion  must  be  di- 
rected at  the  impact  of  each  aspect  of  the 
marketing  process  on  the  quality  of  U.S. 
gram. 

Thi.s  e\aluation  woiild  iiKliide,  but  would 
n&t  be  limited  to  ilie  fcliowing  particulars: 

(1)  IK-U-rnune  tht  tjuullty  of  t'raln  at 
point  of  first  sale  and  at  eitch  .^ni.>.ser|U''nt 
step  in  the  marketing  process. 


(2)  Determine  the  method  of  sale,  han- 
dling, drying,  and  transportation  and  effect 
on  quality  at  each  such  step. 

(3>  Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  or- 
ganizational and  management  structure  of 
the  Federal  Inspection  system  and  the  relia- 
bility of  Its  supervisory  function  on  the  en- 
tire In.spection  system.  Include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  contractual  arrangements  for  in- 
spector supervision  by  official  inspection 
agencies.  Determine  the  corporate  relation- 
ship, if  any,  that  exists  between  official  in- 
spection agencies  and  the  flrm.s  for  which 
inspection  is  performed. 

(4)  Determine  the  e!rectlvene.«  and  relia- 
bility of  the  present  Inspection  system  and 
weighing  procedure.s  from  the  farm  to  port. 
Evaluate  the  existing  U..S.  standards  and 
grades  for  grain. 

(5)  Describe  the  legal  and  contractual  re- 
sponsibilities of  bxiyers  and  sellers  at  each 
step  in  the  marketing  chain  as  they  relate  to 
qu.allty  and  weights. 

(6)  Determine  tlie  operating  procedures  at 
port  elevators  both  with  respect  to  Incoming 
and  outgoing  grain,  particularly  as  they 
might  affect  quality  of  grain.  In  addition  to 
general  and  specific  treatment  of  manage- 
ment practices  this  should  include  data  on 
surveillance,  sampling,  and  loadings. 

(7)  Determine  what  happens  on  ships  prior 
to,  during,  and  after  grain  Is  loaded.  Follow 
shipments  from  domestic  port  elevators  to 
foreign  ports  and  unloading.  Also,  determine 
the  responsibilities  of  the  ship  owners  and 
cpptains. 

(8)  Addie.s'5  tlie  problems,  if  any.  In  P.L. 
480  .shipments  and  determine  if  they  differ 
from  r(-mmercial  transactions. 

(9)  Evaluate  the  complaints  received, 
method  of  handling,  procedures,  and  respon- 
siveness of  the  Federal  government  to  such 
complaints,  both  formal  and  Informal,  re- 
garding grain  quality  and  weights  for  the 
last  10  years. 

We  suggest  that  you  have  Investigators 
visit  Canada  or  other  major  grain  exporting 
nations  for  purposes  of  better  evaluating  the 
U.S.  sy.stem. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture desire  to  use  the  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  tlielr  consideration 
of  permanent  changes  In  the  existing  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act,  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act, 
and  other  statutes.  Because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  subject  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, it  Is  imperative  that  this  request  re- 
ceive priority  rating  and  a  final  report  be 
made  to  the  Committees  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15,  1976.  We  also  anticipate  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  would  keep  the 
Committees  posted  at  Intervals  by  letter  on 
the  progress  of  the  on-going  Investigation. 

We  appreciate  your  fine  cooperation  on 
prior  investigations  and  look  forward  to  an 
excellent  effort  on  this  Investigation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Foiev, 

CJi airman.    Committee    on    Agriculture, 
US.  House  0/  Representatives. 

HUBiaiT   H.    HXTMPHREV. 

Cli airmail.    Subcommittee    on    Foreign 
Af/ritultttre  Policy. 

i     Letter    of    TBAN:-:.ni  iai. 
CoMVTRoi  I ER  General 

of  THf  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  luc^MAS  S.  Foi.e  .', 
Cliairman.  Committee  oii  Agriealtvre. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy.  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 
Di-.AB  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  discusses 
fiuidamental    weaknesses    in    the    national 
grain  Inspection  sy.stem  which  require  action 
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by  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  restore  the  syaFtemlB  oredlbiUty 
and  attain  Its  Intended  obJectlveB.  The  re- 
port alao  dlsctiBses  the  need  for  tHe  Beoretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Improve  tfte  procedures  tor 
handling  complaints  from  fdrelgn  buyers  of 
US.  grain  and  Intensify  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  official  UJ3.  grain  standards. 

We  made  our  review  pursuant  to  your 
lolnt  i-equest.  Department  of  Agrtculture  ofll- 
liiils  and  staff  gave  us  their  full  cooperation 
(iurlng  the  review. 

The  Department's  comments  have  been  in- 
( orporated  In  the  report  and  Its  letter  is  in- 
cluded as  appendix  VII. 

As  agreed,  we  are  sending  one  copy  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  contents  are  not  to  be 
released  until  the  report  or  Its  contents  are 
released  by  either  of  you. 

After  the  report  Is  released,  we  plan  to 
send  copies  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Budget,  and 
Goverrmient  Operations;  and  other  Interested 
congressional  committees,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Individuals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
i'oiiiptroller  Grveral  of  the  United  States. 

FoKEWonn 
Irregularities  In  the  Inspection  of  grain 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  became  widely  known  last  May  when 
newspapers  reported  the  Indictments  of  sev- 
eral licensed  private  inspectors  in  New  Or- 
leans and  Houston. 

Since  that  time,  investigations  have  gone 
forward  In  several  areas  into  allegations  that 
grain  has  been  misgraded  and  short- 
weighted,  that  bribes  have  been  paid  to  In- 
Bpectors,  that  grain  has  been  stolen  sys- 
tematically.  and  that  other  Federal  laws  have 
been  violated. 

To  date,  gi-and  Jvirles  In  New  Orleans, 
Houston,  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  and  Portland, 
Greg.,  have  rettirned  88  Indictments  charg- 
ing 61  people  and  four  companies  with  more 
than  280  criminal  acta.  Many  of  those  in- 
dicted have  pleaded  guilty. 

Since  June  of  last  year,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  have  been 
looking  closely  at  the  entire  grain  Inspec- 
tion and  handling  system,  especially  that 
segment  which  exports  grain. 

At  the  onset  of  the  Committee's  investi- 
gations, It  became  apparent  that  the  staff 
and  resources  of  the  Committee  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  exhaiistlve  investigation 
needed  of  the  complex  and  far-ranging  grain 
marketing  systems  of  the  Cnited  State*. 

Therefore,  we  requested  on  June  24,  1976, 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
BUtes  undertake  a  high  priority  Invsstiga-' 
tion  of  grain  marketing  and  Inspection,  from 
farm  field  to  foreign  port,  utilizing  the  ex- 
peitise  and  staff  of  the  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

The  Comptroller  General  responded  ad- 
mirably, and  this  report  Is  the  result  of  the 
painstaking  work  of  over  40  investigators  as- 
signed by  GAO  to  the  most  thorough  investi- 
gation of  our  grain  marketing  and  inspec- 
tion system  ever  undertaken. 

How  Important  Is  our  grain  inspection 
!-yfiteni? 

Last  year,  the  United  States  exported  $21.8 
billion  worth  of  agrlc\Utural  products,  most 
of  it  grain  which  is  subject  to  inspection 
under  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

Earnings  from  commercial  grain  exports 
made  an  Important  contribution,  not  only 
to  farm  Income,  but  also  to  }obe  in  the 
transportation  and  storage  industries  and  to 
the  overall  economic  recovery  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  latter  part  of  1976. 

In  addition,  concessional  sales  under  our 


Public  Law  480  (Food  for  Peace)  program 
made  Important  contributions  to  farm  In- 
come In  this  country  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  poorer  eotmtrles  and  the  war  against 
h\uiger  throughout  the  world. 

The  quality  of  American  grain  in  world 
markets  has  been  an  Important  factor  In 
the  success  of  our  commercial  and  humani- 
tarian export  programs. 

We  believe  it  essential  to  continued  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  for  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  world  for 
years  to  come,  that  the  quality  of  American 
grain  exports  and  the  integrity  of  our  grain 
Inspection  system  be  maintained  at  as  high 
a  level  as  possible. 

Simply  stated,  grain  customers  in  other 
countries  will  buy  the  best  quality  grain 
they  can  obtain,  assuming  that  price,  ship- 
ment terms,  supply,  and  other  factors  are 
equal. 

It  is  essential  that  our  customers  have 
faith  in  the  Integrity  of  our  inspection  and 
vrelghlng  system,  and  that  they  get  the  grade, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  grain  for  which  they 
contract  and  pay. 

Much  attention  to  date  has  been  directed 
at  criminal  violations,  especially  of  the  U.S. 
Ohtdn  Standards  Act.  But  the  concerns  of 
the  Committees  are  not  limited  to  criminal 
violations. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  understand  the 
quality  grades  which  are  assigned  to  grain, 
the  methods  by  which  grain  is  graded  and 
weighed,  the  adequacy  of  the  transpoi-tation 
and  baudllug  system,  and  a  wide  range  of 
elements  which  make  up  a  total  picture. 

We  must  then  look  carefully  at  each  ele- 
ment and  make  sound  decisions  which  will 
facilitate  improvements  in  iufipection  and 
weighing. 

The  findings  of  the  General  Accounting 
Offioe  will  be  invaluable  to  the  Committees 
as  wo  move  forward  with  legislation  to  Im- 
prove our  grain  handling  and  inspection 
system. 

While  the  Committees  have  not  had  an 
opportiuiity  to  study  the  GAO's  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  and  therefore  are  not 
In  a  position  to  endorse  or  comment  in  de- 
tail on  them,  we  can  give  every  assurance 
that  they  will  be  considered  carefully  as  the 
legislative  process  moves  forward. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  responded  to  our  request  with  the 
urgency  which  we  expressed,  and  to  those 
staff  members  of  the  OAO  who  laljored  long 
and  diligently  to  produce  this  comprehensive 
report. 

We  believe  it  is  a  report  which  will  be 
studied  carefully  by  farmers,  elevator  oper- 
ators, those  in  the  grain  transportation  and 
wareboiislng  Industries,  exporters,  shippers, 
and  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  futwre 
of  the  basic  Industry  of  food  and  agriculture. 
Thomas  S.  Foijiy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Httbert  H.  Humphrey, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agriculttire  Policy. 


Digest 

Serious  problems  exist  in  the  national 
grain  inspection  system  authorlaed  by  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act.  The  Departtnent 
of  Agriculture's  role  as  overall  supervisor  has 
serious  inherent  limitations.  It  has  not  been 
aide  to  Insure  t^e  integrity  of  a  system  oper- 
ated by  a  widely  disptersed  group  of  over  100 
State  and  private  agencies  and  trade  associa- 
tions. 

Although  some  inspection  services  have 
been  satisfactory,  the  system  generally  has: 

Operated  without  effective  controls,  pro- 
cedures, or  lines  of  authority; 

Tolerated  conflicts  of  Interest  between  the 
grain  Inspection  and  merchandising  oper- 
atioos;  and 

Not  been  responsive  to  the  limited  ftuper- 


vlslon  provided  by  the  Departmenil  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Servtoe. 

Oraln  exports  are  an  txtranely  important 
factor  In  ttie  U.&  baianoe-of-tnMle  position. 
Tlie  1974  crop  of  U.S.  grains  oovwed  by  the 
act  was  valued  at  about  983  btlHoit.  During 
fiscal  year  1975,  U.S.  exports  of  grain  sab^ect 
to  Inspection  under  the  act  totaled  about 
$12.5  billion. 

Weaknesses  in  the  national  lniq>ection  sys- 
tem have  led  to  extensive  criminal  abuses, 
such  as  intentional  mlsgradlng  of  grain, 
shortwelghlng,  and  tising  improperly  in- 
spected carriers.  Disclosure  of  these  matters 
in  the  world  press  and  in  congressional 
hearings  has  resulted  in  an  erosion  of  con- 
fidence in  the  system  in  the  United  States 
and  internationally. 

Action  is  needed  to  restore  credibility  In 
the  system,  promote  orderly  grain  market- 
ing, protect  buyers'  and  sellers'  Interests,  and 
build  confidence  in  the  quality  and  consist- 
ency of  U.S.  grain  at  home  and  In  world 
markets.  Accordingly,  fundaotental  changes 
are  required  In  the  system.  An  eeeentlal  all- 
Federal  inspection  system  Is  needed  to: 

Restore  Integrity  and  confldenee  in  the 
Inspection  system. 

Provide  greater  uniformity  and  consistency 
in  Inspection  procedtires  and  operations. 

Establish  an  Independent  system,  ell-.ii- 
nating  actual  and  potential  conlliets  of  in- 
terest. 

Increase  foreign  trade  or  at  least  reduce 
chances  of  customers  choosing  to  buy  from 
other  soiircee. 

Develop  an  inspection  force  conforming  to 
uniform  lilring  and  training  requlremenus. 

Permit  rotation  of  the  inspection  force 
among  specific  localities. 

Provide  for  maximum  use  of  standardized 
equipment  and  better  maintenance  of  eq»ilp- 
ment. 

Reduce  the  number  of  multiple  or  dupli- 
cate inspections  presently  required. 

Reduce  the  number  of  inspeotlon  agen- 
cies to  Increase  administrative  efficiency. 

Place  ln^>ector8  under  direct  eontrol  of 
Agriculture,  to  provide  more  effective  au- 
thority to  deal  with  inspector  deflolendes. 

Eliminate  present  inequities  whereby  some 
inspectors  earn  annual  salaries  or  Incomes 
fnnn  $80,000  to,  in  some  cases,  $78j000. 

Give  Agriculture  direct  responslbUlty  and 
authority  to  deal  with  elevators  whose  com- 
plex grain-handling  systems  allow  for  easy 
circumvention  of  controls  over  drawing  of 
representative  samples. 

Recognizing  that  creating  an  essentially 
all-Federal  system  wlU  take  time  and  that, 
while  some  changes  can  be  effected  immedi- 
ately, other  changes,  although  urgently 
needed,  will  for  practical  reasons  take  more 
time  to  fully  accomplish,  OAO  recommends 
that  the  system  be  established  In  phases  ns 
follows: 

The  Congress  should: 

PHASE    X 

Provide  Agriculture  with  authority  to  take 
over  in;^>ection  services  Immediately  from 
thoee  States  or  firms  wliere  serious  problems 
are  disclosed. 

Direct  Agriculture  to  Intensify  surveillance 
over  on-going  inspection  services  being  pro- 
vided by  the  States,  tirade  associations,  and 
private  agencies  until  phases  n  and  III  are 
implemented, 

PHASE    H 

Authorize  and  dh-ect  Agriculture  to  as- 
sume re^Kmslblllty  at  the  earnest  possible 
date  for  providing  inspection  services — sam- 
pling, grading,  and  weighing — and  for  issu- 
ing official  Inspection  certificates  at  all  port 
elevators, 

PH.»SE    in 

Authorize  and  direct  Agriculture  to  extend 
the  FMeral  inq>ection  Systran  (including 
sampling,  grading,  and  weighing)  to  the 
main  Inland  terminals,  after  saOclent  ex- 
perience has  been  obtained  at  the  port.-?,  and 
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Direct  Agriculture  to  provide  utopecUon 
j^ervices.  on  a  request  basis  and  under  con- 
tracting or  licensing  arrangements,  at  minor 
inland  termlnAls  and  country  elevators.  Such 
ser\'loes  should  be  provided  under  Agricul- 
ture-prescribed standards  and  procedures 
and  should  be  subject  to  dep<*rtTnental  review 
and  supervision. 

The  Congress  should  also  e.->tAbUsU  the 
svstem  on  a  reimbursable  b8*i»  whereby  tue 
talr  costs  of  operating  the  vyMem  would  bt- 
recovered  through  fees. 

Legislation  and  regiUatkni-^  cUvelopiag 
standards  and  procedures  tor  ihe  system 
shoiUd  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
following  matters: 

Conflicts  of  intereil.  The  fy-i:-:ti  .should 
prohibit  all  of  these,  actual  aud  potential. 
and  should  Impose  appropriate  penalties  for 
violations  on  the  part  of  grain  h-iudlers  and 
Inspectiou  personnel.  (See  pp.  12  and  45 J 

Sampling  grain.  Adequate  controls  and 
procedures  should  be  established  for  this 
proce.ss,  Including  equipment  optruUon  aud 
maintenance.  Automated  equipment  should 
be  mandatory  to  the  e.^teat  u'a-iiile.  (See 
pp.  14  and  45.) 

Weighing  grain.  Grain  weighing  c'UotUd  be 
niade  an  integral  part  of  the  in.spection  sys- 
tem. Adequate  controls,  standiird-i.  and  pro- 
cedures shotild  be  e9tabU.'»hed.  mcUidiug  safe- 
(;uai'ds  over  equipment  caliljiHt'on  and 
maintenance.  (See  pp.  20  and  45.) 

Grading  grain.  The  need  for  Jinproied  ac- 
curacy and  uniformity  should  be  met 
through  continuing  re-.efir(.U  :^nd  training. 
(See  pp.  23  and  45.) 

Personnel  admiiii.^tration.  Uuiturai  stand- 
ards for  recruiting,  traiuiug.  and  .-upervlsiug 
inspection  personnel  should  be  t^tabUshed 
and  maintained,  and  a  rotation  program  and 
work  production  standards  for  Inspectors 
should  be  establl.shfd.  (Seej).  30  and  46.) 

Gvncral  udministration.  ^uick  Aiid  thcr- 
ouyli  reviews  and  investlgaiioiLii  of  reported 
discrepancies  and  abii-ies  .should  be  required. 
(See  pp.  36aud45). 

Inspection  certlflcaleh  -lU'Uld  c'eurly  show 
whether  Agriculture  or  other  rvj^eticies  pre- 
pared them.  (See  p.  45.) 

The  provision  that  superaedi'd  Lertlflcfite.> 
be  surrendered  when  repeat  in.spectious  arc 
requested  should  be  ^strifyently  enforced 
(See  pp.  25  and  45  ) 

Instructions  on  examUiatlons  of  stowage 
>.pace  in  carriers  should  be  revUstid  to  .=-it  forth 
training  and  performance  requirements  and 
to  describe  all  situations  where  ex-iminatloiu. 
^hoiUd  be  required.   (See  pp.  27  and  45.) 

Appropriate  annotations  diouid  be  made 
on  In.'.pectlou  certificates  for  grain  loaded  at 
Great  Lakes  ports  .stating  that  such  cerlUi- 
C8t«s  are  not  vali'l  tor  triiu.-vl^.ipped  ferain. 
(See  pp.  29  and  45  I 

To  the  extent  pruclic./ule.  grain  inspection 
operations  should  be  open  to  public  .scrutiny 
by  foreign  buyers  or  other  interested  partle-;. 
(See  p.  45  ) 

Agriculture  top  otHcinl.s  rt-emphaslzed  to 
OAO  the  Administration'H  de:-ire  to  maintain 
the  cKistlng  ba.slc  organizatloiirtl  structure 
for  the  national  grain  inspec'^i-'-n  system. 
Pre.'ient  problems  and  dencien.;ie.-,  tuey  main- 
tained, can  be  corrected  throi'i;h  improved 
adtTilnlstratlon.  granting  Acncult  ure  addi- 
tional authorities,  and  imp'vsuig  'uore  strin- 
sent  penalties.  Agriculture  exprewed  nf;ree- 
meut  with  most  other  aspects  of  GAO's  rec- 
ommendations.  (.See  p.  45  .M:d  upp.  V'll.) 

G.^O's  view  Is  that  the  Admini.-<tratioii'-. 
proposal  would  retain  many  of  the  present 
system's  fundamental  disrtdvant«i;eH  and  lim- 
itations and  that  the  Cf  piy  enireuched  and 
per\asive  problems  of  the  past  mhI  present 
could  nob  be  dealt  with  effective!  v  under  such 
a  system, 
voai.iov  BUYERS,  coMPLA^^fr3  *eoiir  vjs.  grain 

tnquirle«  In  nine  foreign  couTit-riea  revealed 
nunh  dissatisfaction  with  US.  icrain  sold 
aiironti  Many  customers  believed  they  regu- 
'■k<!.-  received  lower  qu'tit'/  =*nd  >,'■    'it  than 


they  paid  for.  The  resulting  cost  In  terms  of 
diminished  foreign  sales  and  other  effects 
is  not  calculable.  Many  buyers  said  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  be  their 
principal  grain  supplier  but  that  they  had 
reduced  lUelr  purcha.«es  of  U.S.  grain  and 
were  buying  more  from  other  countries.  A 
few  said  they  had  stopped  buying  US.  grain 
altogether.  (See  pp.  51  to  66.) 

Agriculture  has  not  been  suJficlently  sen- 
sitive to  foreign  buyers'  problems  and  has 
otfered  little  assistance  to  them.  Most  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  attaches  GAD  vis- 
ited were  not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of 
foreign  buyerb  problems  and  said  they  lacked 
the  authority,  expert !•>«,  and  re-^omces  for 
investigating  complau'.ts. 

Procedures  for  handling  foreign  complaints 
were  poorly  delined  and  generally  liietfectual. 
No  centrHl  ((xirdinalii'L:  agency  was  desig- 
nated to  ins'ue  thai  .ill  complaints  were  re- 
corded, iuve.stigatcd,  snd  re.sponded  to  and 
that  the  combined  results  were  analyzed  for 
pos-sible  ii-.e  in  reexiimltilng  in.spection  pro- 
cedures   (See  pp.  56  to  til.) 

Recoiunieiidations  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  improving  the  handling  ol  for- 
eign comphtints  are  on  page  62.  Agriculture 
agreed  with  the  recommendations  and  out- 
lined hcHods  it  wi<s  lukinfT  or  would  t.'ike. 
'Se««  p   r,:vi 

rUL   U.S.   CHAIN   STANDARDS 

Mrtuy  persons  polntt-d  out  that  the  US. 
^raln  standards  do  not  include  certain  im- 
portunt  t^aln  qiwUty  indicators  but  Include 
other  relatively  \inliu|M>rtant  or  unreliable 
indirutor.i.  .According  to  one  authority,  the 
standards  were  developed  and  amended  over 
the  years  primarily  to  meet  the  minimal 
needs  oi  hvhUi  merchandisers,  and  the  needs 
of  growers  and  food  pi-ocessors  were  not  con- 
sidered adequately. 

Certain  respondent^  said  t;rcater  emphasis 
was  nettled  on  devcK'pu'jJ  standards  which 
(1)  otresssed  quiilliieo  relating  to  grain's  eud 
use,  such  as  protein  m  wheat  and  oil  and 
protein  in  soybeans,  and  (2)  provide  incen- 
tives to  larmers  to  produce  higher  quality 
grain.  Before  certain  refinements  or  changes 
can  be  made  to  the  gram  staudards,  how- 
ever, lie  •.  equipment  or  Ui-spectlon  techniques 
imisi  be  develope<i  to  .-eadily  ascertain  grade 
ill  arcordiii.ee  with  the  propKjsert  slaiidai'ds. 
(See  pp.  6.S  to  69.) 

Agrltultiire  has  nut  ijecu  sufficieutly  con- 
cerned ,«ijoiu  the  need  for  adequately  directed 
and  cooiduuiied  re  iciuch  ou  the  grain  stand- 
ards by  its  several  agencies.  The  Secretary 
shjiild  iii',en.sify  research  and  development 
on  the  U.S.  grain  standards  and  provide  for 
greater  i.oardination  among  the  departmental 
agencies  w'th  research  and  marketing  re- 
spoui'Jbiluies.   (See  p.  71.)- 

AgricnUure  cunciined  in  the  need  for  in- 
tensitted  research  and  development  and  said 
its  agencies  would  Jointly  design  ,*iid  crif " 
out   priority  vesearcti   pritposals. 

Although  none  ol  the  variou.-  propr)..,ecl 
alternatives  to  the  pioent  .tystem  is  without 
somo  dl.sadvanlAge  to  tho.-e  now  involved  in 
the  svslem,  the  gravity  of  the  problem  call.s 
for  pliicing  the  overall  uational  iiuerest  first 
A  soundly  established,  federally  operated 
L'raiii  inspection  sy.'-icm  should.  In  our  view, 
serve  lus  positive  e\  Idence  of  American  farin- 
er.s.  fnre:(;n  buyers,  tr.nlers.  and  end  users  of 
the  US  ci-mnutmeri'  lo  a  sr.iind  and  reliable 
system. 

Of  tln!  volume  ot  j-raiii  inspected  during 
fi.scal  ycf  1975,  aimiit  85  percent  was  in- 
spected at  the  ;16  domestic  ports  aud  25 
liugeti  Uilaiid  in.spection  polnt.s;  the  remain- 
ing 15  percent  was  inspected  at  the  122 
.smaller  inlnnd  tnspe<rion  polnt.s.  We  recog- 
nt/,e  that  it  may  be  impractical  to  provide 
direct  Federal  luspection  at  all  ,sn'ialler  in- 
land inspection  points  and  at  country  ele- 
vators where  th»  volumes  of  grali.  requiring 
ofncial  inspection  ure  low  or  sporadic.  At 
t.l^C^  lifcati. «.!';,  the  coaX  of  e;upU«\ing  enough 


luspectK»u  personnel  to  insure  reliable  sam- 
pling would  be  excessive. 

To  accommodate  the  needs  of  minor  in- 
land terminal  and  coimtry  elevators.  USDA 
BlioulCl  be  authorised  to  provide  inspection 
services,  on  a  request  basis,  through  con- 
tracting or  licensing  arrangements.  Such 
services  could  be  provided  by  either  State 
inspection  agencies  (Qrst  preference)  or 
carefully  selected  aud  screened  private  agen- 
cies subject  to  USDA  review  and  supervi- 
sion. 

The  need  to  distinguish  between  major 
aud  minor  terminals  and  to  thereafter  des- 
ignate supplementary  non-Federal  inspection 
agencies  will,  of  necessity,  call  for  consider- 
able discretion  and  Judgment  on  USDA's 
part.  Also,  moving  to  an  essentially  all-Fed- 
eral system  will  undoubtedly  take  time. 

In  phasing  in  a  federally  operated  inspec- 
tion system,  a  high  priority  should  be  given 
to  establishing  Federal  inspection  services  at 
all  port  elevators,  since  recent  disclosures  of 
extensive  criminal  abuses  and  other  short- 
comings In  the  Inspection  system  have  in- 
volved port  elevators  primarily.  Also,  pro- 
longing or  postponing  the  development  of  a 
reliable  Inspection  system  at  such  elevators 
could  have  a  lasting  effect  on  foreign  sales. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  an  essentially 
all -Federal   inspection  system   would: 

Restore  Integrity  and  confidence  In  the 
Inspection  system. 

Provide  greater  uniformity  and  consist- 
ency In  inspection  procedures  and  opera- 
tions. 

Establish  an  independent  system,  elimi- 
nating actual  and  ix)tential  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

Develop  an  Inspection  force  conforming 
to  uniform  hiring  and  training  requirements 

Permit  rotation  of  the  Inspection  force 
among  specific  localities. 

Provide  greater  flexibility  in  use  of  Inspec- 
tion personnel,  e.'jpccially  where  sen.sonal 
work  fttay  be  Involved, 

RECOMMtNDATIONS   TO   THK    CONORI -S    ANU   'iHF. 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTt'RK 

To  insure,  insofar  as  possible,  that  grain 
trading  within  the  United  States  aud  with 
foreign  countries  Is  conducted  In  an  orderly 
manner  aud  that  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned  are  adequately  protected  and  to 
restore  worldwide  confidence  in  the  quality, 
reliability,  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  grain,  we 
believe  that  fundamental  changes  are  re- 
quired in  the  grain  inspection  system.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  recommend  that  the  Congress 
establish  essentially  a  Federal  grain  Inspec- 
tion system. 

Recognizing  that  creating  an  essentially 
all-Federal  system  will  take  time  and  that, 
while  some  changes  can  be  effected  immedi- 
ately, other  changes,  although  urgently 
needed,  will  for  practical  reasons  take  more 
time  to  fully  accomplish,  we  recommend 
that  the  system  be  established  in  phases,  as 
follows : 

Tlie  Congress  should — 

lHASK    I 

ProMcie  U.3DA  v.ilh  autiiorlty  lo  iaVe  over 
inspection  services  Immediately  from  those 
States  or  firms  where  serlotis  problems  »r« 
dt.sdosed. 

Direct  USDA  lo  inlenslfy  surveillance  over 
ongoing  iiispectlou  services  beUig  provided 
by  the  States,  trade  associations,  and  private 
agencies  uu'll  phases  II  and  III  are  Imple- 
n\cnted. 

PII.^sE  n 

Authoii  e  and  direct  USDA  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility, at  the  earliest  possible  date,  for 
providing  inspection  services — sampling, 
grading,  and  weighing — and  for  issuing  of- 
ficial inspection  certificates  at  all  port 
elevators. 

PlIASK  in 

Aulhorb^e  and  direct  USDA  to  extend  tU» 
Federal   Inspection  .system   (including  sam- 
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pllng,  gnulixig,  and  weighing)  to  the  mfetn 
inlaiid  tennlnkls,  after  euJBeiettt  «zperieiioe 
has  been  obtained  at  the  porta,  and 

Diraot  USDA  to  provide  Inqtectioa  wrrloee, 
on  a  request  basis  and  under  oontraettng  or 
licensing  amngements,  at  minor  Inland  ter- 
minal and  country  elevators.  Bucb  services 
should  be  provided  under  USDA-prescrlbed 
standards  and  procediires  and  sliould  be  sub- 
ject to  USDA  review  and  supervision. 

We  reccMnmend  also  that  inspection  serv- 
ices be  provided  on  a  reUnbursalfle  basis  un- 
der a  systMn  of  fees  designed  to  recover  the 
fair  costs  of  operating  the  ^iaftem. 

We  recommMid  that  USDA  use  disttnctively 
colored  and  worded  InqMOtion  oertlflcates 
which  are  not  authorlaed  for  use  by  any 
SUte  m  other  agency.  Non-Vsderal  agendas 
providing  InspectUm  servloes  at  minor  In* 
land  or  country  elevators  should  be  provided 
with  distinctively  colored  and  worded  In- 
spection certificates.  This  should  help  to 
avoid  confusion  about  Inimertiato  responsi- 
bility for  the  certificates'  accuracy. 

We  recommend  further  that,  in  developing 
standards  and  procedures  for  a  IMeral  grain 
inspection  system,  either  by  legislation  or 
by  regriUtlon,  the  Congress  and  USDA  con- 
sider the  following  matters. 

Conflicts  of  interest. — ^The  system  should 
prohibit  all  of  these,  actual  and  potential, 
and  should  impose  appropriate  penalties  for 
violations  on  the  part  of  grain  handlers  and 
inspection  personnel. 

Sampling  grain. — ^Adequate  controls  and 
procedures  should  be  established  for  ttiis 
process,  Including  equipment  <4>eratt<Mi  and 
maintenance.  Automated  equipment  should 
be  mandatory  to  the  extent  feasible. 

Weighing  grain. — Grain  weighing  should  be 
made  part  of  the  lnq>ection  system.  Adequate 
controls,  standards,  and  procedures  should 
be  established,  including  safeguards  over 
equipment  calibration  and  maintenance. 

Grading  grain. — The  need  for  improved  ac- 
curacy and  uniformity  should  be  met 
through  continuing  research  (see  p.  70)  and 
training. 

Personnel  administration. — ^Uniform  stand- 
ards for  recruiting,  training,  and  supervis- 
ing Inspection  personnel  should  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  and  a  rotation  pro- 
gram and  work  productlcm  standards  for  in- 
spectors should  be  establialied. 

General  administration. — Quick  and  thor- 
ough reviews  and  investigations  of  reported 
discrepancies  and  abuses  should  be  required. 

The  provisioa  that  superseded  certificates 
be  surrendered  when  repeat  in^MCtions  are 
requested  should  be  strUigently  enforced. 

AMS  Instructions  on  stowage  eaunlnatlons 
should  be  revised  to  set  forth  training  and 
performance  requirements  and  to  describe 
all  sitiiatlohs  where  examinations  should  be 
required. 

Appropriate  annotations  should  be  made 
on  in^>ection  oertlflcates  for  grain  loaded 
at  Great  Lakes  p<nts  stating  that  such  cer- 
tificates are  noit  valid  for  transshipped  grain. 

To  the  extent  practicable  grain  Inspection 
operations  should  be  open  to  public  scrutiny 
by  foreign  buyers  or  other  interested  parties. 

VSDA      COMMENTS     AND      OT7X     KTALVATIOir 

General  comments 
The  substance  of  USDA's  comments  (see 
app.  VII)   on  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
chapter  Is  that: 

1.  Although  our  recommendations  are  tech- 
nically and  organizationally  feasible  to  im- 
plement, USDA's  position  is  that  legislation 
introduced  as  HJt.  9467  (see  p.  38)  will  pro- 
vide for  an  efScient  and  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive grain  inspection  system  of  the  alter- 
natives examined  by  USDA. 

2.  USDA  is  moving  ahead  aggressively  in 
the  port  areas  with  all  actions  necessary  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
grain  inspection  system.  These  actions  in- 
volve a  combination  of  stricter  °i4>pIlcation 


of  «»»t««ne  regulations  and  promulgation  ot 
additional  regiilatlons  under  existing  stat- 
utes. 

8.  One  of  USDA's  most  vital  needs  is  for 
authority  to  perform  original  inq>ecttons  of 
grain  on  an  interim  basis.  TIils  need,  ac- 
cording to  USDA,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
actions  have  been  and  are  being  taken  to  re- 
voke the  designations  of  official  Inspection 
agencies  for  violations  of  the  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  and,  because  it  Is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  orgaJUze  a  new  official  inflection 
agency  or  to  Identify  an  existing  agency  to 
continue  Inspection  service  when  such  ac- 
tions are  taken.  'USDA  must  have  authority 
to  provide  original  inspection  services  on 
an  Interim  basis,  to  Insure  continuity  of  In- 
spection. 

Our  Evaluation 

USDA  top  officials  reemphaslzed  to  us  the 
Administration's  desii«  to  Tnaintain  the 
existing  basic  organizational  structure  for  the 
national  grain  inspection  system,  namely, 
that  USDA  should  continue  to  carry  out  the 
inqwction  function  through  designated  agen- 
cies, including  States,  trade  associations,  and 
private  inqtecUon  agencies.  Present  problems 
and  deficiencies,  they  maintained,  can  be  cor- 
rected through  Improved  admlnlstaratlon  and 
the  passage  of  HJl.  9467  which  would 
strengthen  conflict-of-interest  restrictions, 
grant  USDA  certain  additional  authorities, 
and  impose  more  stringent  penalties. 

We  recognize  that  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  operation  of  the  national  grain 
Inflection  system  under  tiie  present  orga- 
nlnati^nal  structure,  and  USDA  is  exerting 
considerable  effort  in  this  regard.  Additional 
supervisory  personnel  are  being  hired  and 
win  be  trained,  new  supervisory  pro- 
cedures are  being  develcqied,  and  USDA 
oOclals  are  woi^lng  with  indivldoal 
grain  firms  on  afflrmattve  action  plans 
to  improve  grain-marketing  practices.  These 
affcnts  are  both  wnrttiwhile  toid  long  overdue. 
We  lecognlae  also  that  the  additional  au- 
thorltleB  being  requested  by  UIWA  would 
enhance  the  possibilities  for  strengthening 
the  national  grain  inspection  system. 

We  question,  however,  v^ether  USDA's 
present  actions  or  lis  proposed  actions,  which 
must  await  the  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion, will  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  effec- 
tivtiy  administer  the  national  grain  Inspec- 
tion system  In  a  monitoring  role  through  a 
diverse  complex  of  State  and  private  agencies 
and  trade  associations.  As  Indicated  in  vari- 
ous subsections  of  this  clu^iter,  there  aro 
important  inherent  limitations  and  problems 
involved  in  USDA's  present  monitoring  role 
that  cannot  be  readily  overcome  by  increased 
Federal  supervision,  mora  extensive  reg\ila- 
latlMis,  mora  severe  penalties,  and  mora  ex- 
tensive investigational  efforts.  These  prob- 
lems ralate  to: 

Insuring  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest: 

Insuring  integrity,  competency,  and  con- 
sistency in  the  sampling,  weighing,  grading, 
and  stowage  examination  processes;  and 

Insuring  adequacy  and  uniformity  in  per- 
sonnel administration,  including  recruiting, 
training,  work  standards,  supervision,  and  ro- 
tation of  inspection  personnel. 

Our  conclusion  that  the  inspection  sys- 
tem should  be  directly  controlled  and,  when- 
ever practicable,  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
wnment  is  based  on  the  premise  that,  as  a 
single  entity,  USDA  could  best  cope  with  the 
formidable  problem  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining nnlfoimity,  consistency,  and  high 
standards  of  performance  within  the  system. 
USDA  officials  conceded  that,  if  the  present 
system  wera  not  already  in  place,  they  would 
not  recreate  it  In  its  present  form  and  that, 
from  a  management  control  standpoint,  a 
federally  controlled  and  iterated  system 
would  be  best. 

We  recognize  that  USDA  may  be  confront- 


ed with  many  pressures  to  maintain  a  com- 
parative status  quo  in  the  organlsatianal 
structuro  of  the  national  grain  Inflection 
system,  lliase  currently  involved  in  the  sys- 
Uxn.  do  not  want  to  lose  their  agencies  and 
their  Incomes.  There  are  concMUs  also  about 
eqiandlng  the  Federal  bureanoracy  and  the 
number  of  Federal  employeee  at  the  eqpenae 
of  the  States  and  private  enterprise,  oonoems 
about  problems  of  finding  a  sufficient  num- 
bor  of  qualified  staff  or  hiring  currently  li- 
censed inqiectors  who  subsequently  may  have 
to  be  discharged  as  a  result  of  expanding 
criminal  Investigations,  and  other  varied  con- 
cerns and  problems  about  dlslocatkuK  which 
would  be  Involved  In  any  transition  to  a 
Federal  system.  We  believe,  however,  that  too 
much  of  the  national  intorest  Is  at  stake  for 
continued  primary  reliance  on  mora  formi- 
dably written  Government  regulations  and 
procedures  backed  up  by  mora  Government 
supervisors  and  investigators. 

The  legislative  history  ot  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  originally  enacted  in  1918, 
shows  that  many  of  the  same  problems  that 
plagued  the  grain  trade  80  years  ago  still 
exist.  (See  App.  V.)  Reports  of  various  public 
and  private  commissions  issued  before  1916 
disclosed  that  major  terminal  markets  regu- 
larly engaged  in  a  variety  of  unfair  business 
practices,  including  falsely  certifying  the 
grade  of  grain  and  mixing  the  adulterating 
grain.  The  reports  state  that,  due  to  domi- 
nation of  the  grain  inflection  and  grading 
system  by  boards  of  trade  and  purchasers  at 
the  terminal  markets,  farmen  and  indqiend- 
ent  sh^pors  wrae  compelled  to  accept  lower 
grades  and  less  money  f  <»'  their  grain  and  the 
ultimate  foreign  buyer  and  domestic  pur- 
chasers regularly  received  a  poor  qtiallty  of 
grain  under  a  certificate  of  Inspection  indi- 
cating a  higher  grade. 

The  present  system  with  some  modifica- 
tions has  been  in  operation  fflr  60  years  and 
the  Administration's  proposal  'would  retain 
many  of  the  fundamental  disadvantages  and 
limitations  of  this  system.  The  de^Iy  en- 
trenched aud  pervasive  problems  of  &e  past 
and  present  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  yield 
easily  under  this  system. 

Further  comments  and  our  evaluation 

Grain  weighing.— XJ8D A  agreed  that  weight 
supervision  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
grain  Inspection  system,  but  only  at  poet 
elevators  where  the  quantitlee  shipped  are 
divided  into  sublets.  It  said  It  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  report  adequattiy  supported 
the  recommendation  that  the  weighing  sys- 
'tem  at  interior  p<^nts  needed  to  tindergo 
drastic  change  or  that  accurate  weights 
were  Important  In  establishing  grades  at 
Interior  points.  USDA  said  that  accurate 
weights  were  vital,  however,  in  transactions 
between  buyers  and  sellers. 

As  Indicated  on  page  39,  the  Adminis- 
tration's prc^iosal  to  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  national  grain  inflection  sys- 
'tem  is  silent  on  ^e  matter  of  weighing. 
USDA's  above  stated  position — that  weight 
supervision  should  be  provided  at  port  ele- 
vators— represents  a  modification  of  this 
(Miginal  proposal.  We  believe,  however,  that 
grading  and  weighing  of  grain  shotild  be  a  co- 
ordinated operation  and  that  accurate  deter- 
minations of  grade  and  weight  are  highly 
Important  In  transactions  between  buyers 
and  sellers  whether  such  transactions  occur 
at  port  elevators  or  at  inland  points. 

In  asserting  that  the  report  did  not  ade- 
quately demonstrate  that  accurate  grain 
weights  were  a  problem  at  Interior  terminals, 
USDA  incorrectly  analyzed  the  data  pre- 
sented on  page  22.  USDA  contended  that,  be- 
catise  questionnaires  were  sent  to  2,19fi  coun- 
try elevator  operators,  the  339  operators  who 
Indicated  they  were  dissatisfied  with  weights 
and  grades  assigned  at  shipping  destinations 
represented  only  15  percent  of  the  total 
rather  than  41  percent.  Correct  analysis  in 
this  circumstance  requires  that  no  conclu- 
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slons  be  drawn  about  country  elevator  op- 
erators who  did  not  respond  to  the  qnes- 
ttonnatre. 

Even  If  It  were  correct  to  conclude  that  16 
percent  rather  than  41  percent  of  coontry 
elevators  were  having  problems,  we  fall  to 
see  how  USDA  can  regard  this  percentage  es 
1  nconsequenti&l. 

Distinctive  inspection  certificates .—VSUA 
agreed  that  It  should  Issue  distinctively 
colored  and  worded  Federal  Inspection  cer- 
tificates which  are  separate  and  apart  from 
those  certificates  Issued  by  non-Federal 
agencies. 

Reimbitrsable  co.'fs— USDA  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple without  recommendation  thar  inspec- 
tion services  be  provided  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  USDA  said,  however,  that  Ls  position 
was  that  there  were  certain  indirect  costs  of 
a  public  benefit  nature  that  should  be  fi- 
nanced from  appropriated  funds,  including 
(1)  basic  research.  (2)  general  public  Infor- 
mation. (3)  monitoring  Inspection  accuracy 
in  foreign  ports,  and  (4i  certain  administra- 
tive costs.  USDA  said  It  believed  that  a  per- 
centage of  such  costs  should  be  funded 
through  appropriations.  Costs  which  USDA 
considered  reimbursable  Included  ( 1 1  direct 
supervision  of  Ffederal  employees  at  the  field 
office  level,  (2)  direct  supervision  of  official 
Inspection  and  weighing  agency  pe!>-onnel, 
and  (3)  appeal  activities. 

Conflicts  of  interns f— USD .\  said  that, 
pending  legislation,  it  proposed  to  amend 
its  regulations  to  prohibit  conflicts  of  In- 
terest, subject  to  statutory  limitations.  Ad- 
ditional controls  on  conflicts  of  Interest.  It 
said,  would  be  considered  in  developing  af- 
firmative action  programs  wr.h  individual 
grain  firms. 

Sampling  grain— VSDA  agreed  that  ade- 
quate controls,  procedures,  and  safeguards 
should  be  established  over  the  sampling 
process.  Including  equipment  operation  and 
maintenance.  However,  It  said  :'.  believed  t!-.at 
feasibility  studies  should  be  made  before 
USDA  mandates  the  u^e  of  adduioual  auto- 
mated equipment. 

Grading  grain. — USDA  said  it  planned  to 
consider  a  long-term  program  of  research 
and  training  to  provide  a  balance  technical, 
statistical,  and  economic  data  base  and  an 
eqtiipment  development  and  testing  pro- 
gram. Consideration  v,ou!d  also  be  given,  it 
said,  to  applying  appropriate  resources  to 
this  effort. 

Personnel  administration — USDA  agreed 
that  uniform  standards  for  training  of  non- 
Federal  Inspection  personnel  were  essential 
and  that  a  rotation  program  and  standards 
of  work  for  such  personnel  should  be  estab- 
lished. USDA  said  It  did  not  believe  that 
tmlform  standards  for  recruiting  non-Fed- 
eral personnel  were  feasible  because  of  local 
hiring  conditions,  labor  unions,  and  State 
civil  service  regtUatlons:  however,  compe- 
tency tests  were  given  before  licensing. 
USDA  said  that  official  Inspection  agencies 
should  be  fully  responsible  for  setting  their 
own  recruiting  standards,  training  their  per- 
sonnel to  pass  the  required  USDA  com- 
petency tests  and  qualify  as  technicians, 
and  maintaining  Inspectors"  proficiency 
through  an  aggressive  training  program  once 
the  Inspectors  are  licensed. 

General  administration —VSIiA  agreed 
that: 

Quick,  and  thorough  reviews  and  investi- 
gations of  reported  discrepancies  and  abuses 
sliould  be  required. 

The  provision  that  .superseded  certificates 
be  surrendered  when  repeat  inspections  are 
requested  should  be  more  stringently  en- 
forced. It  said  that  recent  additional  appro- 
priations to  add  Federal  supervisory  person- 
nel would  permit  enforcement  of  this  regu- 
lation throughout  the  system.    = 

Instructions  on  stowage  examinations  need 
to  be  improved.  It  said  It  was  reviewing  the 
need  to  revise  and  strengthen  the  Instruc- 


tions  regarding   training   and   performance 
reqtUrements  for  rach  examlnatlona. 

Inspection  certificates  for  grain  loaded 
from  Oreat  Lakes  ports  should  be  qualified. 
It  said  that  sonendments  to  the  regulations 
under  the  Grain  Standards  Act  to  provide 
for  such  statements  were  being  developed. 

The  Inspection  system  should  be  open  to 
public  scrtitlny  by  any  Interested  parties, 
provided  that  certain  information,  such  as 
documents  (certificates  of  grade,  loading 
logs,  etc.)  pertaining  to  private  transactions, 
were  released  only  to  real  parties  In  interest. 
It  noted  that,  under  Its  existing  regulations 
on  cor.flicts  of  interest,  entry  by  the  trade 
into  grain  inspection  laboratories  was  pro- 
hibited becau.se  of  the  possible  pressure  that 
might  be  exerted  on  those  inspectors  making 
grade  determiuatlons. 

Vrtws  OF  St.\te  OFFirtALS  .^No  Our 

EVALI'ATION 

Wf  asked  State  department  of  agriculture 
officials  in  the  23  States  having  designated 
Inspection  agencies  for  their  views  on  various 
matters  relating  to  the  grain  inspection  sys- 
tem, lncU;ding  the  possible  transfer  of  all 
inspection  responsibilities  to  a  Federal 
agency.  All  the  20  officials  who  responded 
were  generally  opposed  to  a  total  Federal 
inspection  service.  A  summary  of  their 
perctneni  views  follows. 

Nearly  all  the  officials  cited  their  States' 
favorable  records  of  service.  Many  of  the 
States  had  provided  inspection  services  for 
many  years,  some  for  over  50  years.  Services 
were  usually  Initiated  because  specific  In- 
spection needs  were  unmet  by  either  Federal 
or  pn\  ate  sources. 

Officials  of  14  States  said  their  agencies 
insptcted  griiiiii.  or  other  products  or  pro- 
vided other  ivpes  of  .services  that  were  not 
covered  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act. 
Other  1'ern.s  lu.spected  Included  sunflower, 
safflower.  and  mustard  seeds;  alfalfa  and 
cotiou-seed  pellets;  rice;  pulses;  hay;  buck- 
whea'  millet:  and  hops.  Several  States  pro- 
vided weighing  services  or  had  laboratory 
facilities  for  anal>'zlng  protein  content.  One 
had  facilities  for  analyzing  iiestlcide  resi- 
dues heavy  metals,  or  undesirable  s^dditlves. 
and  one  provided  a  service  for  grading 
samples  mailed  to  a  laboratory. 

Officials  of  11  States  believed  that  a  total 
Federal  system  would  be  more  expensive. 
Some  said  their  States  operated  small  agen- 
cies consisting  of  part-time  services  that 
could  be  efficiently  provided  by  combining 
them  with  inspections  of  other  food  Items. 

Other  factors  officials  cited  for  objecting 
to  a  total  Federal  system  were  the  loss  of  an 
independent  source  for  filing  appeals,  exces- 
sive Federal  regulation,  and  curtailment, 
of  services  in  remote  areas. 

.Ml  the  responding  officials  said  or  indicated 
that  it  was  appropriate  for  States  to  provide 
inspection  services  under  the  Grain  Stand- 
ards .^ct.  and  all  preferred  a  Federal-State 
systvm  to  a  total  Federal  system. 

We  agree  that  many  of  the  Slates  have 
favorable  records  of  service.  Under  our  pro- 
posal. State  agencies  could  continue  to  be 
deii^nated  to  provide  Inspection  services  at 
certain  elevators.  Also,  according  to  AMS 
officials,  many  of  the  Inspection  services  State 
officials  cited  are  available  and  are  being 
provided  either  by  or  in  cooperation  with 
AMS  under  authority  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  .\ct. 

The  fact  that  the  States  generally  pay 
lower  salaries  than  the  Federal  Government 
does  may  account  for  the  States  contention 
that  a  Federal  system  would  be  more  expen- 
sive. As  stated  on  pages  41  and  42,  however, 
we  believe  certain  efficiencies  and  economies 
can  be  realized  vinder  a  federally  operated 
system.  Also,  we  would  expect  little  change 
in  the  operatioiis  of  those  States  with  small 
agencies  providing  part-tlm-  ln.spectlon  serv- 
ices since,   under  our  proposal.  Federal   in- 


spection would  be  provided  mainly  at  high- 
volume  elevators  requiring  *ull-tlme  Inspec- 
tion services.  We  believe  that  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure adeqtiate  for  those  using  the  inspec- 
tion service  can  be  developed.  AMS  has  been 
able  to  provide  appeal  services  for  such  other 
Federal  programs  as  rice  inspection  and  meat 
grading. 

Statement  or  Senator  Husebt  H.  Hum- 
PHaEY,  HKAaiNC  on  thx  GAO  Grain  In- 
spection Report 

Mr.  Staats.  I  want  to  welcome  you  to  our 
hearing  and  extend  my  thanks  to  you  and  all 
of  your  staff  who  helped  to  produce  this 
comprehensive  report. 

We  believe  that  It  is  an  outstanding  report 
which  will  be  studied  carefully  by  many  peo- 
ple representing  a  number  of  occupations 
who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
basic  Industry  of  food  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Staats,  I  believe  that  if  we  can  Imple- 
ment your  recommendations  In  a  sound 
legislative  program  we  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  the  major  problems 
that  have  been  plaguing  our  grain  indtistry 
for  years  and  our  world  fc«'  centuries.  At 
least,  the  Bible  indicates  we  have  had  the 
problem  for  a  long  time.  The  Book  of  Amos, 
Chapter  8,  verses  4  to  6  says : 

Heai-  this,  you  who  trample  upon  the  needy, 

and  bring  the  poor  of  the  land  to  an  end, 

saying,  "when  will  the  new  moon  be  over, 

that  we  may  sell  grain? 

And  the  Sabbath, 

that  we  may  otTer  wheat  for  sale, 

that  we  may  make  the  ephah  sniall 

and  the  shekel  great, 

and   deal  deceitfully  with  false  balances.^ 

that  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  sliver 

and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  sandals, 

and  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat?" 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  remedial  ac- 
tion recommended  In  your  report,  when  put 
into  legislation,  will  benefit  the  farmer.  It 
will  benefit  the  grain  Industry.  It  will  benefit 
our  foreign  buyers.  It  will  certainly  benefit 
the  consumer. 

While  oi'.r  grain  export  system  has  suffered 
a  serious  blow,  and  your  report  confirms 
this,  I  believe  It  Is  not  too  late  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  foreign  buyers  In  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  system.  But  we  will  have  to 
act  vigorously  In  the  face  of  stout  resistance. 

The  American  farmer  and  the  American 
public  are  waiting  for  corrective  action  to 
reform  our  grain  export  and  Inspection  sys- 
tem. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  important  at 
this  crucial  Juncture  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  than  the  need  to  Immedi- 
ately clean  up  our  grain  Inspection  system 
and  restore  confidence  In  American  agri- 
cultural products. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  crucial  that  we  assure 
our  customers  that  their  purchases  of  grain 
and  soybeans  will  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  1976,  the  United  States  exported  over 
$22  billion  of  agricultural  products.  Our  net 
favorable  trade  balance.  In  agricultural  prod- 
ticts  was  around  $12  billion. 

This  Nation's  shaky  economy  simply  can- 
not afford  to  lose  such  an  Important  source 
of  foreign  exchange.  Our  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  lose  that  important  source  of  In- 
come. And  our  consiuners  cannot  afford  the 
potential  chaos  in  our  food  production  sys- 
tem which  would  result  from  such  a  loss. 

Mr.  Staats,  we  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  the  results  of  your  review.  You  may  pro- 
ceed with  your  statement  as  you  wish  and 
then  we  may  have  some  questions. 


y 


Statement  of  Eluer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  or  the  United  States 
Mr.  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committees: We  welcome  your  invitation  to 
be  here  today  to  discuss  our  report  to  you 
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and  to  the  Hoiue  Committee  on  Acrlculturt 
asaeaalxig  tbe  natloiua  grmta  Inqwetton  sys- 
tem superrlaed  by  the  Department  of  A^- 
culttire. 

In  hearings  last  summer,  your  Subcom- 
mittees heard  testimony  on  grain  lnspectl<m 
irregtilarlties  and  problems. 

Because  of  widespread  oonoem  about  the 
Impact  of  these  Irregularities,  partlculaily 
on  foreign  purchases  of  VJB.  gnln — ^ritaUy 
irap<^tant  to  this  country^  btUanoe-of- 
trade — you  asked  that  we  evaluate  tbe  grain- 
marketing  system  and  provide  you  with  a 
report  for  your  use  in  oonsidenng  permanent 
changes  In  the  wrtstlng  UB.  Otoaln  Standards 
Act,  the  XJB.  Warehouse  Actf  and  otber  stat- 
utes. We  are  here  today  to  swnmariae  tbe  re- 
sults of  our  study  and  to  Answer  questions 
you  may  have. 

68  Buyers  overseas  checked 

27  had  diminished  purchases  in  U.S. 

6  stopped  all  buying 

Our  observations  relate  primarily  to  the 
grain  inspection  system  established  by  the 
Grain  Standards  Act.  We  wUl  discuss  com- 
ments received  from  grain  buyers  and  others 
In  nine  foreign  countries  about  VJB.  grain 
shipments  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's handling  of  complaints  about  those 
shipments.  And  we  will  olfer  some  observa- 
tions on  the  VS.  grain  standards. 

GRAnt  INSPBCTXON  STSmC 

Disclosure  In  the  wOTid  pnea  and  in  tbe 
previous  hearings  of  extensive  criminal 
abuses  involving  Intentional  misgrading  of 
grain,  shortwelc^hlng,  and  use  of  Inqnroperly 
inspected  carriers  has  resulted  In  an  eroskm 
of  confidence  In  the  national  grain  InqieeUon 
system,  both  In  this  countiy  and  overseas. 
Action  Is  needed  to  restore  credibility  and 
to  achieve  the  system's  objecttves  of: 

Promoting  orderly  grain  maAetlng, 

Protecting  buyers'  and  sellers'  interests, 
and 

Building  confidence  in  the  quality  and 
consistency  of  VS.  grain  In  domestic  and 
world  markets. 

Basically,  the  problems  can  be  attributed 
to  the  way  In  which  the  system  has  been 
designed  to  operate,  and  has  operated. 
through  more  than  100  widely  dispersed 
state  and  private  agencies  and  trade  as- 
sociations without  effective  procedures,  con- 
trols, or  llnee  of  authority. 

The  Federal  role  was  conceived  as  that  of 
overall  supervisor  and  appeal  referee.  Re- 
sponsibility for  day-to-day  <q)eratlons — 
sampling,  inspecting,  and  grading  of  grain 
and  the  Issuemce  of  inspection  certlflcates 
attesting  to  the  grade  of  the  grain — is  car- 
ried out  by  non-Federal  official  Inspectlcm 
agencies  designated  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultvire  to  operate  at  specific  Inspection 
points.  The  agencies  employ  lnq>ectors,  sam- 
plers, and  technicians  who  are  licensed  by 
the  Department. 

A  small  force  of  Federal  supervisors  was 
provided  to  insure  that  the  system  func- 
tioned in  accordance  with  requirements  of 
the  Grain  Standards  Act  and  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations,  Including  the  official  VS. 
grain  standards. 

Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  sys- 
tem can  function  only  as  well  as  the  agencies 
and  the  grain  trade  choose  to  make  it  func- 
tion. 

We  recognize  that  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  system's  operations  vmder  the 
present  organizational  structure  and  the  De- 
partment Is  trying  to  carry  these  out.  Addi- 
tional supervisory  personnel  are  being  hired 
and  win  be  trained;  new  supervistory  pro- 
cedures are  being  developed;  and  Department 
officials  are  working  with  Individual  grain 
firms  on  plans  to  Improve  grain-marketing 
practices.  These  long  overdue  efforts  would 
be  worthwhile.  We  recognize  also  that  the 
additional  authorities,  which  some  l^lsla- 
tlve  proposals  now  before  the  Congress  would 


give  the  Department,  would  Increase  the  pos- 
sibilities tor  strengthening  the  system. 

We  questton,  however,  whether  the  Depart- 
menf  a  present  actl<ma  or  tbe  actions  it  pro- 
poses, if  the  legislation  it  supports  is  en- 
acted, will  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  effec- 
tively monitor  the  national  grain  inspection 
system  operating  as  It  does  lAirough  the  di- 
verse and  complex  system  of  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  trade  associations.  There 
are  Important  inherent  limitations  and  prob- 
lems involved  that  cannot  readily  be  over- 
come by  the  Department's  plans  for  increased 
Federal  supervision,  more  extensive  regula- 
tions, more  severe  penalties,  and  more  exten- 
sive Investigational  efforts.  These  problems 
Include 

Insuring  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  of  In- 
terest; 

Increasing  tbe  Integrity,  competency,  and 
consistency  in  the  sampling,  wei^^iing,  grad- 
ing, and  stowage  examination  processes;  and 

Insuring  adequacy  and  uniformity  in  per- 
sonnel administration,  such  as  recruiting, 
training,  work  standards,  supervision,  and  ro- 
tation of  inq;>ectlon  personnel. 

I  will  now  discuss  these  matters. 

COmUCTS  OF  IMTSXSST 

One  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  sys- 
tem's weakneases  Is  its  tderatton  of  ocmllietB 
of  interest  between  grain  Inspection  and  grain 
merchandising  operations.  The  present  act 
and  regulations  pnfliibit  conflicts  of  interest 
on  the  part  at  grain  inqiectlon  personneL 
They  do  not  prohiMt  grain  conq>anles  or  their 
oflloers  or  enq>loyees  from  having  a  direct  or 
indirect  flnandal  or  other  interest  In  an 
(rfBclal  lnq>ection  agency.  Also  boards  of  trade 
In  which  grain  companies  hold  memberships 
or  Influential  positions  can  be  designated  as 
official  Inspection  agencies.  The  Department 
has  proposed  stHne  changes  in  its  oonflict-of- 
Interest  regulations  but,  because  such  situa- 
tions have  been  permitted  to  exist,  individ- 
uals holding  i«q>onslble  positions  in  grain 
companies  have  acted  as  directors  or  commit- 
tee members  in  the  agencies  which  make 
inspections  for  the  same  companies. 

To  be  effective,  an  inspection  system  must 
avoid  situations  that  compromise  or  appear 
to  conq>romise  its  Independence.  Under  a  sys- 
tem wUfeh  tolerates  actual  or  potential  con- 
flict-of-interest situations,  there  can  be  little 
C(mfldence  in  the  independence  and  cred- 
ibility of  those  charged  with  Inspection  re- 
sponsibilities. 

SAMPUNG  GRAIN 

The  inspection  function  starts  with  tiie 
drawing  of  a  sample,  either  mechanically  or 
manually,  from  the  lot  of  grain  to  be  graded. 
It  is  essential  that  the  sample  Is  i«presenta- 
tive  and  that  it  is  not  switched  or  tampered 
with  so  that  the  grade  assigned  describes  ac- 
curately the  sampled  lot.  Because  the  nimi- 
ber  of  samples  to  be  drawn  d^ends  on  the 
lot  size,  it  Is  Important  that  the  person  tak- 
ing the  sample  be  aware  of  aU  quantities 
loaded. 

Controlling  the  taking  and  handling  of 
samples  is  difficult.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  D^artment  must  rely  largely  on  the  In- 
tegrity of  licensed  personnel  and  elevatm- 
management  to  execute  sampling  procedtires 
properly.  Conditions  at  neary  every  location 
we  visited,  however,  compromised  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  sampUng  op^titlons.  Officials  of 
th©  Department's  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  told  us  that  their  efforts  to  prevent 
deceptive  practices  through  Increased  or 
tighter  supervision  usually  were  countered  by 
new  deceptive  practices  or  variations  of  them. 

They  said  they  oould  not  achieve  a  high 
degree  of  reliability  In  sampling  operations 
through  the  existing  level  of  supervision  and 
that  supervisory  control  would  not  be  ef- 
fective unless  It  were  on  a  100-percent  basis. 

WEIGHING  grain 

The  Grain  Standards  Act  does  not  author- 
ize the  Department  to  supervise,  or  Inqpec- 


tloa  agency  peraosmd  to  contrai,  grain 
weighing.  It  does  not  provide  that  grain 
weighing  be  cootdlnated  with  sampling.  In 
preparing  official  grading  oertlfleates,  the  in- 
sptKitan  generally  accept  wights  furnished 
by  tievator  operators  to  describe  the  quanti- 
ties of  grain  inspected.  The  iaaptetan  have 
no  means  of  independently  verifying  these 
amounts  or  assuring  thonselves  that  aU 
quantities  are  san^Ied. 

Because  weighting  Is  not  controUed  or 
supervised  effectively,  those  who  must  mar- 
ket grain  on  the  basis  of  destination  weights, 
and  foreign  buyers  who  must  purchase  grain 
on  the  basis  of  weights  determined  at  the 
time  the  grain  Is  loaded  aboan  vessels,  have 
not  been  reasonably  assured  that  the  weights 
assigned  are  correct.  Our  Interviews  with 
fcxeign  grain  buyers  and  responses  from 
coimtry  elevate  apen,tan  showed  wldeepread 
dlasatisfaotlon  with  the  weights  assigned  to 
grain  shipments.  Becmt  Department  and 
FBI  Investigations  have  diseloeed  that  grain 
was  sbortw^ghted  at  some  ports  through: 

Manipulating  scales  Immediately  before 
loading  to  register  Inccvrect  weights; 

Representing  that  grain  had  been  removed 
from  st<»age  bins,  w^ghed.  and  loaded 
aboard  ship  when,  in  fact,  the  grain  had 
been  diverted  back  to  tbe  storage  bins;  and 

Manually  altering  the  official  weight  t<4>e 
to  Indicate  weights  of  grain  which  veaee  not 
loaded. 

In  one  case  the  investigations  disclosed 
that  It  was  company  policy  to  shortwelgh 
outbound  ships  as  they  were  loaded.  At  one 
elevator,  100  pounds  was  frequently  deducted 
in  weighing  the  contents  of  arriving  rail- 
can.  Rom  August  1974  through  December 
1976,  21  individuals  pleaded  guUty  to,  or 
ware  foxmd  guilty  of,  improper  weighing 
c^>eration8. 

To  control  grain  Inspections  effectively 
and  to  increase  the  marketability  of  grain 
in  this  country  and  overseas,  control  and 
supervision  of  grain  weighing  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  responsibility  for  Inspect- 
ing grain.  Department  officials  agreed  with 
the  need  for  coordination  at  port  elevators. 

CRAOING    grain 

In  regrading  samples  previously  graded  by 
licensed  inspectors  during  fiscal  year  1976, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  supervisors 
foimd  Incorrect  grades  averaging  between 
10  and  20  percent  of  the  time  and,  at  some 
locations,  ranging  to  over  30  percent.  For 
those  people  who  must  rely  on  grades  as 
a  basis  for  settling  large-dollar-value  trans- 
actions— such  as  coimtry  elevator  operators 
and  foreign  buyers — this  rate  of  inaccuracy 
does  not  offer  a  reasonable  degree  of  reliabil- 
ity. Grain  merchandisers  are  often  critical  of 
the  lack  of  grading  unifdrmlty  among  in- 
spection agencies.  Considering  that  large 
volumes  of  grain  may  be  purchased  and 
sold  at  different  locations  and  that  different 
agencies  are  responsible  for  the  grading, 
the  merchandisers'  concern  for  uniform 
grading  practices  is  warranted. 

Attaining  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  and 
tinlformity  in  grading  depends  somewhat 
on  refining  grain  standards  and  Improving 
grading  technology.  Progress  on  these  mat- 
ters has  been  slow,  as  we  will  discuss  later. 
Until  refinements  make  possible  the  meas- 
viring  of  grain  quality  through  mechanical 
or  more  scientific  methods,  It  is  essential  that 
the  inspectors'  capability  to  recognize  and 
describe  quality  characteristics  uniformly  be 
improved. 

stowage    EXAMINATIONS 

No  matter  how  clean  grain  may  be  when 
loaded  aboard  a  vessel.  It  can  be  contami- 
nated or  deteriorate  in  quality  if  the  stor- 
age space  is  wet,  dirty,  Infested  by  insects  or 
vermin,  or  if  it  contains  residues  from  previ- 
ous cargoes,  such  as  petroleum  or  toxic 
materials.  Examinations  by  licensed  person- 
nel of  the  suitability  of  stowage  space  on 
vessels  to  receive  grain  for  export  have  some- 
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times  been  cieflclent.  Duiing  1974  aiKl  1975. 
six  Ucenaed  personnel  at  GulX  ports  were 
found  guilt;  at.  or  pleaded  guilty  to, 
charges  of  certifying  falsely  to  stowage  con- 
ditions. The  charges  included  accepting 
bribes  ranging  up  to  $3,600  each  from  ships' 
officers  or  agents.  Two  Individual';  and  one 
firm  were  found  guilty  of  bribery. 

We  accompanied  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  supervisors  at  some  locations  during 
their  supervisions  of  stowage  examinations. 
One  supervisor  on  August  4.  1975.  found 
rust  and  live  Insects  lu  five  of  the  si.\  hold.s 
of  a  ship  waiting  to  be  loaded  with  grain.  A 
licensed  inspector's  prior  examinations  of  the 
ship's  holds  on  July  24  and  of  one  hold  ear- 
lier on  August  4  bad  failed  to  disclose  these 
conditions.  Several  days  elapsed  while  the 
holds  were  fumigated — six  times  iu  the  case 
of  one  hold — to  destroy  the  insect.s.  The  Serv- 
ice supervisor  concluded  that  the  Inspector 
had  been  negligent  and  i^ued  him  a  currei  - 
ti'.e  action  report. 

PCRSONHEl.    ADMIWISTBATION 

The  Involvement  of  over  100  agencies  in 
tl.e  liLspectlon  system,  some  providing  In- 
.«pectlon  services  to  only  1  or  2  elevators, 
leads  to  a  lack  of  imlformity  in  recruiting 
and  training,  uneven  distribution  of  work- 
loads, and  limited  opportunities  for  rotating 
personnel. 

Uniform  application  of  grain  standards, 
although  difficult,  Is  extremely  important 
because  grain  may  move  over  long  distances 
and  between  markets.  Lack  of  uniformity 
between  origin  and  destination  grading  has 
frequently  led  to  disputes  between  buyers 
and  sellers  and  to  distrust  in  the  integrity 
of  the  system. 

Obtaining  uniform  Inspection  results  i«; 
complicated  when  Individual  inspectors  are 
burdened  with  heavy  workloads,  due  to  sea- 
sonal or  other  periodic  fluctuations.  Prompt 
completion  of  Inspections  Is  extremely  criti- 
cal because  any  backlogs  can  delay  ele't-ator 
operations.  In  one  case,  an  Inspector  had 
made  116  inspections  during  1  day  and  did 
not  complete  all  required  grading  steps.  In 
another  case,  one  agency's  inspectors  aver- 
aged 100  In.spectlons  a  day  over  a  1-montii 
peviod.  Although  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  had  not  aeveloped  guidelines  on 
maximum  inspection  workloads,  its  officials 
questioned  whether  proper  inspections  could 
have  been  made  in  these  circumstances. 

Personnel  rotation  is  needed  in  any  In- 
spection activity  to  help  prevent  a  buildup 
of  conflicting  Inierests  and  preserve  an  inde- 
pendent attitude.  Of  the  26  agencies  inspect- 
ing expMjri  shipments.  17  made  inspections  at 
ouly  1  or  2  elevators  and  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  rotating  inspectors.  Some  in- 
spectors have  remained  at  a  single  ele%^ator 
lor  15  years. 

Service  officials  recognized  the  need  for  im- 
provements in  recruiting,  training,  and  rotat- 
ing personnel  and  in  distributing  workloads 
bvu  said  that  it  wa.s  not  possible  under  the 
present  system. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Department's 
administration  and  supervision  ol  the  grain 
inspection  system  has  been  limited  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  the  system  has  been 
designed  and  is  operated  essentially  to  fa- 
cilitate grain  marketing. 

Second,  because  tlie  Agricultural  Market - 
lug  Service; 

Has  iiot  had  an  adequate  :. umber  of  peo- 
ple CO  carry  out  its  heavy  v.orkload  rcoponst- 
biiities. 

Has  not  taken  aggressive  action  to  correct 
identified  weaknesses  or  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  indicated  weaknesses,  or 

Has  not  established  specific  criteria  on  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  when  grading,  sampliiig,  or 
other  Inspection  Irregtilaritles  occur. 

As  of  July  1975.  223  Service  field  office  em- 
ployees were  responsible  for  stipervlslng  the 
work  of  about  3.855  Inspectors,  samplers,  and 
technicians  only  about  40  percent   of   their 


time — an  equivalent  of  about  88  staff-years — 
was  devoted  on  the  average  to  such  supervi- 
sion in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  rest  was  spent 
making  original  Inspections  of  processed 
grain  commodities  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946;  responding  to  appeals 
for  grain  inspections;  and  carrying  out  mis- 
cellaneous activities. 

Although  the  grain  inspection  workload  in- 
creased greatly  beginning  lu  fiscal  year  1973, 
the  number  of  field  supervisors  has  remained 
relatively  unchanged  since  1968.  After  weak- 
nesses in  tiie  inspection  system  liad  been 
publicized,  the  Congresses  in  the  inspection 
.system  had  been  publicized,  the  Congress  in 
October  1975  appropriated  $5  million  for  the 
Service  to  employ  about  200  additional  su- 
pervisory personnel  to  improve  and  strength- 
en in.<pection  procedures  Service  officials  said 
in  January  that  65  persons  had  been  hired 
and  they  hoped  to  have  all  additior.al  per- 
sons hired  by  March  15. 

During  recent  years,  several  Internal  De- 
partmei'.t  reports,  particularly  the  Browning 
report  and  the  May  1973  report  by  the  De- 
partni'.at's  Office  of  Audit,  identified  poten- 
tial or  existing  weaknesses  In  the  grain  in- 
spection system.  Botii  of  these  reports  were 
dlscir.sed  iu  your  Subcommittee's  earlier 
heHrings. 

Althougii  the  reports  contained  no  out- 
right evidence  of  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
practices,  they  pointed  to  foreign  buyers' 
problems  with  the  quality  of  U.S.  grain  and 
certain  deficiencies  were  corrected;  others 
continued.  Aggressive  action  was  not  taken 
to  determine  the  extent  of  some  of  the  sys- 
tem weakne>.ses,  so  that  appropriate  correc- 
tive action  could  be  devised. 

While  supervising  the  work  of  licensed 
personnel.  Sei-vice  supervisors  found  many 
graduig.  sampling,  and  other  irregularities. 
Service  officials  told  us  that,  because  such 
personnel  were  employees  of  inspection 
agencies,  they  often  ignored  or  refused  the 
supervisors'  direct  advice  and  that  frequently 
tl\e  inspection  agencies'  management  refused 
to  cooperate   v.lth  the  Service. 

CO.NCLUSION 

These  numerous  problems,  deficiencies,  and 
criminal  abuses  In  the  present  national 
grain  iii«ppctinn  system  have  led  to  strong 
demands  that  the  Integrity  of  the  system 
be  restored  Should  this  remedial  action  be 
directed  to  administrative  Inadequacies  on 
the  part  of-the  Department  and  its  Inspyec- 
tioii  au-tiii  iCo?  To  the  aligiunent  and  deft- 
ni.ious  oi  responsibilities  between  the  De- 
partmer.t  and  its  designees?  Or.  to  some  com- 
bination  of   both. 

Tlie  prime  consideration  should  be  to  de- 
sii-n  a  sv.stem  which: 

Will  ctfer  reasonable  assurance  of  working 
veil; 

In  time  wU  rebuild  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrry  i-uct  competency  within  the  United 
States  and  tiiroughout  the  world:   and 

Fixes  responsibilities  for  any  deflc-encies 
or  abi'ses. 

•Such  a  system  should  be  controlled  and 
wherever  practicable,  operated  directly  by 
itie  Department  of   Acn-lcxilture. 

My  coi'clusion  is  based  on  the  premise 
liiai.  I's  a  single  entity,  the  Department 
could  ijesi  copx;  with  the  formidable  prob- 
lem of  e=tai)Ubhing  and  maintaining  uni- 
foriiiity.  consistency,  and  liigh  standards  of 
performance    within   the   system. 

Dtpariment  officials  concetled  that  they 
would  not  recreate  the  present  ss&tem  were 
It  not  alreaiiv  m  place  and  that,  from  a  man- 
agement coiu:ol  standpoint,  a  federally  con- 
trolled and  operated  system  would  be  best. 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  preci-sely  the 
cost  of  a  federally  operated  system.  Nu- 
merous matters  need  to  be  resolved,  such  as 
the  s;.jiemi's  organization,  inspection  and 
weighing  standards  and  procedures,  fees, 
qualuicatiou.s  of  employees,  and  inip'.it  itions 
of  employee  rotation. 


However,  a  Federal  system  under  single- 
agency  administration  appears  to  offer  ample 
opportunity  for  efllclenclea  and  economies 
not  attainable  under  a  system  Invtdvlng 
over  100  State  and  private  agencies  and  a 
growing  Federal  supervisory  structure. 

A  more  effective  and  reliable  system  ad- 
ministered by  a  single  agency,  for  example, 
should  reduce  the  Inspection  workload  as 
the  number  of  inspections  now  made  are 
reduced.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  grain  now 
to  be  inspected  and  reinspected  on  multi- 
ple occasions  as  It  moves  from  one  Inspec- 
tion area  to  another.  Export  grain  Is  often 
Inspected  four  or  five  times.  A  highly  reli- 
able single-agency  inspection  system  at 
mnjor  destination  points  should  reduce  the 
need  for  origin  inspections  and  for  inspec- 
tions of  samples  from  country  elevators. 

Ti'.e  adoption  of  a  federally  operated  sys- 
tem .^liould  result  also  iu  a  reduced  number 
of  appeal  InsptKitions.  Appeals  usually  are 
made  because  grades  arrived  at  by  the  11- 
cersed  Inspectors  are  questionable,  because 
grain  buyers  lack  confidence  In  the  licensed 
Uispoctors'  abilities,  or  because  the  buj-ers 
want  the  assurance  of  a  Federal  Inspection. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  Service  employees  spent 
the  equivalent  of  about  60  staff-years  re- 
sponding to  appeals. 

Those  using  inspection  services  now  are 
assessed  fees  or  charges.  Pees  and  charges  for 
Federal  services  can  be  fixed  In  reasonable 
amounts  that  will  recover  the  fair  costs  of 
providing  these  services. 

Although  none  of  the  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  system  is  without  some 
disadvantage,  the  gravity  of  the  problem  de- 
mands placing  the  national  interest  first. 
Many  persons — ^f rom  American  farmers  to  for- 
eign buyers — are  looking  to  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  Integrity  to  the  system, 
and  thereby  facilitate  the  orderly  marketing 
of  grain  domestically  and  promote  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  foreign  agricultural  mar- 
kets. A  federally  operated  grain  inspection 
system  soundly  established  should  be  positive 
evidence  of  the  UJS.  commitment  to  a  stable, 
reliable  system. 

In  siunmary,  an  essentially  all-Federal  In- 
sp>ection  system  would: 

Restore  Integrity  and  confidence  in  the  in- 
spection system. 

Provide  greater  uniformity  and  consistency 
in  inspection  procedures  and  operations. 

Eliminate  actual  and  potential  conflicts  of 
interest. 

Develop  an  Inspection  force  conforming  to 
unllorm  hiring  and  training  requirements. 

Permit  rotation  of  the  inspection  force 
among  speclflc  localities. 

Provide  greater  flexibility  in  use  of  inspec- 
tion personnel,  especially  where  seasonal  work 
may  be  involved. 

Provide  for  maximum  tise  of  standardized 
equipment  and  better  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. 

Reduce  the  number  of  multiple  or  dupli- 
cate Inspections  presently  required. 

Reduce  the  number  of  inspection  agencies 
to  increase  administrative  efficiency. 

Increase  foreign  trade  or  at  least  reduce 
chances  of  customers  choosing  to  buy  from 
o:her  sources. 

Place  inspectors  under  the  Department's 
direct  control  to  provide  more  effective  au- 
thority to  deal  with  lnsi)ector  deflclencies. 

Eliminate  present  inequities  whereby  some 
inspectors  eiirn  li^rge  annual  salaries  or  in- 
comes. 

Give  the  Department  direct  resr>onsiblllty 
and  authority  to  deal  with  elevators  whose 
complex  grain-handling  systems  allow  for 
easy  circumvention  of  controls  o'.er  drawing 
of  representative  grain  samples. 

Arid  insure.  Insofar  as  possible,  that  grain 
trading  within  the  United  States  and  with 
foreign  countries  Is  conducted  In  an  orderly 
manner  and  that  the  Interests  of  all  par- 
ties concerned  are  adequately  protected. 
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aacoiftMSMoanoirs 

The  CkmtftsB  ■hould  MtahMnfc  a  Federal 
grain  Inspection  syatem.  Becognialng  that 
creating  mcb  a  system  wQl  take  time  and 
that  some  changes,  although  xirgently  needed. 
win  for  practleal  reaaons  take  more  time  to 
fully  accompliab  than  othen,  w«  recommend 
that  the  system  be  established  In  phaacs,  ae 
follows. 

Pliase  I :  Provide  the  Oepartment  with  au- 
thority to  take  over  Inspectiaa  services  im- 
mediately from  those  States  or  firms  where 
eerious  problems  are  dlBcIosed.  Direct  the 
Department  to  intensify  surveillance  over  on- 
going Inspection  services  being  provided  by 
the  States,  trade  assoetatlOBS.  and  private 
agencies  until  phases  n  and  ni  are  imple- 
mented. 

Phase  II:  Authorize  and  direct  the  Depart- 
ment to  assume  responsibility,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  for  providing  inspection  serv- 
ices— sampling,  grading,  and  weighing — and 
for  issuing  official  inspection  certificates  at 
all  port  elevators. 

Recent  disctoeures  of  cxtenatve  criminal 
abitses  and  other  ahortcomincii  In  the  inspec- 
tion system  have  primarily  involved  port  ele- 
vators. Prolonging  or  postponing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  reliable  insp>ection  system  at  such 
elevators  could  have  a  lasting  effect  on  for- 
eign sales. 

Phase  m:  Authorize  and  direct  the  De- 
partment to  extend  th«  Federal  Inspection 
system  (incltidisg  sampling,  graAng.  and 
weighing)  to  the  main  iidand  terminals, 
after  stilBclent  e.xperience  has  been  obtained 
at  the  piorta. 

The  Department  should  be  directed  also  to 
provide  Inspection  services,  on  a  request  basis 
and  under  contracting  or  licensing  arrange- 
ments, at  minor  inland  terminal  and  country 
elevators. 

These  services  should  be  provided  under 
Department-prescribed  standards  and  proce- 
dures, subject  to  departmental  review  and 
supervision. 

The  need  to  distinguish  between  major  and 
minor  terminals  and  to  theraofter  designate 
supplementary  non-Federal  Inq^eetion  agen- 
cies will,  of  necessity.  caU  for  considerable 
discretion  and  judgment  on  the  Department's 
part. 

Of  the  volume  of  grain  injected  during 
fiscal  year  197fi,  about  85  percent  was  In- 
spieled  at  th«  36  domestic  ports  and  36 
largest  inland  inspection  points. 

Ouly  about  16  percent  was  Inspected  at  the 
122  smaUar  inland  Inspection  points. 

At  these  locations  and  at  country  devatrars, 
the  coat  of  employing  enou^  iBspeetloti 
personnel  to  insure  reliable  sampUng  would 
be  excessive.  To  aeeommodat*  tbr^  needa, 
inspection  services  on  either  a  coctraettng 
or  licensing  basis  could  be  provided  by  either 
Btate  lusp>ecti(m  agencies  (first  prefereaoe) 
or  carefully  selected  and  screened  psivate 
agencies. 

Inspiection  services  siiould  be  provided  on 
a  relmbursat>le  basis  under  a  syrtim  at  fees 
«ieslgned  to  recover  the  fair  costs  of  oper- 
ating the  systesa;  the  Department  should  use 
ctiBtinctively  colored  and  wordad  ia^cctloa 
certificates  which  are  uot  authorlacd  for  use 
by  any  State  or  other  agMiey;  and  grain 
weighing  should  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  Vne  bisection  system. 

Our  report  also  sets  forth  a  number  of 
matters  which  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment should  consider  lu  developing 
standards  and  procedures  for  a  Federal  grain 
Inspection  system,  either  by  le^slatlou  or 
by  regulation.  These  matters  deal  with  con- 
flicts of  Interest;  sampling,  grading,  and 
weighing  grain;  personnel  administration; 
i'lKl  general  administration. 

The  Department  disagreed  that  the  sys- 
tem's basic  organizatiQnal  structure  needed 
to  oc  changed.  It  said  that  our  recommenda- 
tions were  technically  and  organizationally 
feasible  to  implemen".  and  that  it  agreed 
with  most  other  a'^pects  of  our  recommen- 
dijttons 


Ova  inqatrlee  in  iBiaa»  foreigs  coontries, 
who*  we  talked  to  grahi 
wimimilatluB  ef  gnrtn  tnwia 
and  arMtratlon  bocurds,  revealed  mneh 
aatlateetlon  wtth  U.S.  grain  sold  abroad.  Both 
the  qtmHipy  and  vahie  ot  our  grain  exports 
have  risen  dramattcally  in  the  past  few 
years.  However,  competition  for  world  grain 
markets  bs  Uktiy  to  grow  as  production  po- 
tential is  devtixqsed  in  other  countries. 

Many  customers  believed  they  regularly 
received  lower  quality  and  weight  than  they 
paid  for.  Evidence  suggests  that  these  prob- 
lems have  existed  for  many  years  but  have 
become  more  critical  recently.  The  cost  of 
these  problems  In  terms  of  diminished  for- 
eign sales  and  other  effects  is  not  calculable. 
Many  buyers  said  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  be  their  principal  grain  sup- 
plier but  that  they  had  reduced  their  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  grain  and  were  buying  more 
from  other  countries.  A  few  said  they  had 
stopped  buying  U.S.  grata  altogether. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
been  sufficiently  sensitive  to  foreign  buyers' 
problems  and  has  offered  little  assistance  to 
them.  Most  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
attaches  we  talked  with  were  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  foreign  buyers'  problems.  They 
said  they  lacked  the  authority,  expertise, 
MMl  resources  for  Investigating  complaints. 
The  Department's  procedures  for  handUng 
fotclgTX  complaints  generally  were  ineffectual. 
There  was  no  central  coordinating  sigency  to 
record,  investigate,  and  respond  to  com- 
plaints or  to  analyze  them  for  possible  ■ase 
in  reexamining  inspection  procedures. 

The  changes  we  are  recommending  In  the 
national  grain  i'nsf>ectlon  system  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  the  types  of  piob- 
jems  foreign  customers  have  experienced. 
Recognizing  that  problems  and  complaints 
may  arise  from  time  to  time,  however,  we 
also  are  recommending  improvements  lu  the 
way  the  Department  handles  foreign  com- 
plaints. The  Department  agreed  with  these 
and  said  it  was  taking,  or  wouTd  take,  steps 
to  put  them  into  action. 

U.S.    CRADT    6TA?fa*RDS 

Many  persons  we  Intervlewecl  or  sent 
questionnaires  to  p)ointed  out  that  the  exist- 
ing U.S.  grain  standards  do  not  Include  cer- 
tain important  grain  quality  tndlcators  but 
include  other  relatively  unimportant  or  un- 
reliable Indicators.  One  authority  said  the 
standards  were  developed  over  the  yeaf s  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  minimal  needs  of  grain 
merchandisers,  not  to  consider  the  needs  of 
growers  and  food  processors. 

Some  respondents  said  greater  emphasis 
was  needed  on  developing  standards  stressing 
qualities  relating  to  grain's  end  use,  such  as 
protein  ta  wheat,  and  oil  and  protein  In 
soybeans,  and  which  parovlde  incentives  to 
farmers  to  produce  higher  quality  grain. 
Before  refinements  or  changes  can  be  made 
to  the  grain  standards,  however,  new  equip- 
ment or  inspection  techniques  ttrust  be  devel- 
oped to  ascertain  grade  readily  in  accordance 
with  the  proposed  standards. 

The  Secretary  should  Intensify  research 
and  developnnent  on  the  U.S.  grain  standards 
and  p»t>vlde  for  greater  coordination  among 
the  departmental  agencies  with  research  and 
marketing  responsibilities.  The  Department 
ooDCurted  tn  our  recommendation  and  said 
its  agencies  would  Jointly  design  and  cost 
out  priority  research  propvosals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  v.il!  be  plea.sed  to  respond  to  qre^- 
tlons. 


THAT  ALARMING  SOVIET  BUILDUP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
succinct  and  startling  comparison  of 
Untt«d  State.s  vis-a-vis  Uie  Soviets  in 
militaiy  hardware  appieai'ed  in  the 
March  8.  1976,  Ksue  of  Time  mngazine. 


^  ^^  weiring 

tti9  rditfT?'  ■iDltauy  luu'ilvaie  of  the 
snperpowets  shuidil  glw  cssbc  to  tbose 
who  annually  make  It  a  goal  to  hack 
billions  off  the  defense  budget.. 

Furthermore,  they  ghfnAt  tealiiae  tliat 
behind  this  massive  accwnilatioa  of 
military  power  are  kns-bdd  expansion- 
ist policies  designed  to  suiiport  Third 
World  C(Mnmunist  movemeiits  as  Illus- 
trated in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Angola. 
As  always,  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  com- 
muuize  the  world,  and  the  sacrifices  in 
the  civilian  economy  reflected  in  the 
huge  Soviet  military  boUdnp,  indicate 
they  now  have  the  power  to  adi«>t  a  more 
aggressive  program  to  advance  their 
objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  Time  be 
printed  in  the  BEcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artitlc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

That  Alahmixg  Soviet  Btnunrp 

In  'Doestlng  of  gains  achieved  by  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  In  recent  years,  speakers  at  the  25Ui 
Communist  Party  Congress  last  week  al- 
most totally  Ignored  one  impressive  area  of 
advancement:  military  strength.  Whenever 
it  has  come  to  a  choice  between  swords  and 
plowshares,  Moscow  has  seldom  hestitated. 
Swords  it  has  been.  Neither  bad  harvests, 
shortages  of  consumer  goods  nor  the  spirit 
of  d*tente  with  the  West  has  braked  the 
Soviet  military  buildup.  In  the  jjast  decade, 
Moscow  has  so  expanded  its  forces  that  most 
defense  analysts  aroxuid  the  world  agree  that 
the  VS.  te  in  danger  of  losing  its  strategic 
edge.  Items : 

On  land,  Soviet  generals  command  2.5  mil- 
lion men.  supported  by  40,000  tanks,  com- 
pared with  the  790,000  men  and  10,100  tanU-s 
in  the  U3.  Army. 

In  the  air,  the  U.S.  has  453  heavy  bombirs 
(mostly  aging  B-62s>  to  only  135  Russian 
turbojet  Bisons  and  turboprop  Bears.  But 
Soviet  airspace  Is  the  most  inten.slvely  de- 
fended In  the  world:  5,000  radar  stations. 
2,600  fighter  Interceptors.  12,000  highly  ac- 
curate antiaircraft  missiles.  By  contrast, 
XIjS.  air  defense  has  been  cut  back.  There 
are  only  a  dozen  squadrons  cf  P-106  fight- 
ers— mostly  assigned  to  the  Air  National 
Guard — with  a  primary  mission  of  intercept- 
ing Soviet  bombers.  With  largescale  prodoc- 
tion  already  imder  way  of  the  Backfije-  a 
new,  supersonic  Soviet  intercoirtiiiental  war- 
plane — Russia  will  narrow  the  boaaber  gap. 
Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  supersoBic 
B-l  is  still  iu  the  development  stage  Rnd 
faces  stiff  opposition  in  Congress. 

At  sea,  the  Bed  fleet's  admirals  deploy  tj>e 
world's  largest  naval  force.  The  Soviets  eu- 
joy  cleai-  superiority  in  attack  aubmarines 
(253  V.  73),  cruisers  and  destroyers  armed 
with  ship-to-ship  missiles  (4Q  o.  0)  and  sup- 
ply ships  (2,358  l<.  Ifi09).  The  Soviet  uav>, 
however,  would  have  trouble  rushing  troop.s 
and  planes  to  intervene  in  sudden  poUtica! 
or  military  crises  far  from  the  UJB.SJl.  The 
UjS.  has  more  bases  abroad  and  can  ac^ 
qulcicly  because  of  its  14  attack  carriers  (the 
Soviets  have  none) ,  1,309  Navy  fighter  planes 
(v.  none  for  the  Soviets}  and  nearly  200,OOC 
Marines  (u.  12,000). 

In  nuclear  forces,  the  Soviets  boast  1,603 
Intei-continental  ballistic  missiles  (the  U.S. 
has  1,054)  and  54  atomic  submarines  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads  (to  41  for  the  UJS.}. 
Nonetheless,  the  UJS.  has  a  powerful  strategic 
deterrent.  A  head  start  tn  developing  launch- 
ers with  multiple,  independently  targetable 
warheads  (KIISVs) ,  combined  with  the  strik- 
ing power  of  the  B-52  bombers,  gives  the 
U.S.  a  9,000  V.  3,200  advantage  in  dehverable 
nuclear  bombs  and  warheads.  Soviet  Im- 
provements of  nuclear  dettvery  systems  could 
wipe  ou<    the  Air.rrio.in  advantage    R^.t^i^ii: 
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the  very  powerful  SoTlet  rookcU,  especially 
tbe  SS-0.  88-18  and  8S-19.  «ra  capable  of 
launching  more  Individual  warheads  ttian 
can  the  relatively  lightweight  U.S.  Minute- 
man  in  missiles. 

The  U.S.  also  has,  in  certain  areas,  an  nd- 
i-aiitage  created  by  sophisticated  technology. 
American  missiles  are  more  accurate  than 
their  Soviet  counterparts,  American  subma- 
rines are  less  noisy  (thus  more  diflicult  to 
detect ).  and  U.8-A.P.  F-4fl  and  F  159  are 
more  versatile  and  powerful  than  the  Rus- 
sian MIG  218  and  MIG  23s.  Wiiat  \vonie«  the 
.innlysts  Is  that  this  superiority  may  not 
last,  since  the  Soviets  seem  determined  to 
narrow  the  quality  gap.  Moscow  publishes  no 
figures  on  its  military  exp»enditures,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  devoting  an  ever 
greater  share  of  national  spending  to  de- 
fense. Pentagon  experts  estunaie  that  last 
year's  Soviet  military  budget  was  $141  bil- 
lion; the  U.S.  spent  >94  billion  In  1964  tlie 
U.8.  spent  9110.4  billion  on  defense  (In  1970 
dollars,),  while  the  .Soviets  spent  $100  bil- 
lion. Last  week  the  CIA  conceded  that  it  may 
have  been  underestlmntlnic,  by  almfr^t  one- 
half,  the  percentage  of  tlie  .Soviet  O.N.P. 
spent  on  defense.  The  agency  is  now  over- 
hauling its  formula  for  appraising  Soviet 
expenditures  and  Is  leanir.g  toward  a  conclu- 
sion some  Pentagon  analysts  have  held  fcr 
years:  the  Soviets  have  bet-u  spending  as 
much  as  15%  of  their  O.N.P.  cu  defense,  com- 
pared with  about  0'.    fur  the  U.S. 

Western  experts  filer  sfvtral  theoiies  f'.)r 
the  n\as£lve  S'jvitt  buildup:  (1)  to  counter 
potential  troi'ble  alony  the  4.500-nii!e  border 
with  Russi,\'3  M.arxiit.  arciiPiierny.  Clilna:  (2) 
to  maiutciiu  het;fmony  over  Eit..<i«rn  Europe; 
(3)  to  overcome  nn  "inferiority  complex"  vLs- 
i-vis  the  US.  tliat  was  a.;.;ravattd  v.lieu 
Moscow  liad  to  back,  do^u  during  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis:  (4)  to  provide  addi- 
tional i.rms  f(jr  iUs  aclveul  urmc-i  tlie  U.h 
abroad 

AMERICA'S  DIMINISHING  EDGE 
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Iniercoriluiental 
ballistic  tiiissilt"..  851 

'.lissile  nuclear 
warheatl?  .      1,70? 

Antiaifcfaft  mis- 
sile launcheis...      ?.  f.94  g,  900  330  9,500 

<\rm/ pei^ooneL   .940.000     IROO,000    789,000    2,500,000 

ranks  .     .     10, 2'50         30, 500      10,  100         40, 000 

Attack  aircraft 
carriers 16  0  14  0 

Cfwseis 3J  U  2/  33 

Tactical  aifcraft    ..      »,729  800       5,543  768 

Strategic  airlilt 
planes 26  •  300  60 


Most  ominous  is  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets,  de-splte  detente,  hue  not  Riven 
up  their  long-term  goal  of  dominating  all  of 
Europe,  by  force  If  necesfary.  Indeed,  So- 
viet forces  are  no  longer  primarily  defeivslvc, 
as  thpy  were  until  the  mid- 1960.-*.  Much  of 
modern  Ru.^ian  weaponry — from  missiles  to 
tanks  to  fighter-bomber:-:  — is  offensive,  aimed 
at  a  blltzlcrleg  attack  with  quiii;  victory  as 
its  go.".l.  In  Central  Europe,  tlie  S^r-vlets  have 
concentrated  huge  numbers  of  fast  tanks 
and  powerful  artillery;  at  sea,  tlie  Red  fleet's 
shtp-to-ship  mlsslle.i  could  deal  fatal,  siir- 
prise  blows  to  We-stern  warships. 

Mere  Tnllmidation — There  ii  no  e'  iclcnre 
that  Mcacow  is  planning  a  mlUtf-.ry  offensive 
rigair.st  the  US.  cr  tlie  Atlantic  Alliance,  and 
it  is  widely  assumed  that  the  Kremlin  would 
not  now  risk  US  nuclear  retaliation.  Some 
exptrts,  however,  are  not  .'-o  certain.  Malcolm 
R.  Currle,  Pentagon  du'ector  of  ie=e.ircli  and 
engineering,  warned  at  a  Wa.sh.ngton  prc^s 
conference  last  week  that  "it  wuuld  be  a 
iundaniental  mistake"  to  believe  that  Soviet 
leaders  view  a  nuclear  war  as  unttiini;able. 

While  it  may  never  come  *:  i  .T'ich  a  grim 


"doomsday"  scenario,  the  Soviet  Union's 
growing  military  muscle  may  well  win  im- 
portant victories  through  mere  Intimidation. 
NATO  Commander  In  Chief  General  Alexan- 
der Haig  warns  that  at  some  future  date  a 
specific  East-West  pressure  point  could  de- 
velop, aa  it  did  over  Berlin  and  Cuba.  This 
time,  the  Soviets,  not  only  would  be  stronger, 
but  might  alsf)  conclude  that  America's  de- 
terminaiion  to  live  up  to  its  commitments 
lias  been  weakened  by  setbacks  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  southern  Africa  Moscow  might  then 
risk  makitig  touuh  demands,  on  the  theory 
tliat  it  no  ion^-er  j.feri-^  u<  fenr  hunilliutkin  — 
or  defe.Ht 


THE    i75TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  JEF- 
FERSON 3  INAUGURATION 

Mi  HARRY  I''.  BYRD,  JR.  JVIr.  Pic:.i- 
dent.  on  this  date,  175  years  ago — 
Mai'ih  4.  1801— Thomas  Jefferson  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  the  tliiid  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  State.s. 

He  was  the  .<;eiOi  d  Viipniian  to  so 
.serve  the  peojile  of  this  Nation. 

In  so  many  vay.s.  the  princii.des  by 
which  he  lived  itnd  guided  the  country 
are  tlie  mmciples  which  Vir^'inian-s  still 
embrace  today:  Individu.il  freedom.';, 
self-reh^nce,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the 
constitutional  harmonies,  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  our  Federal  Union  of  States. 

On  th.it  March  4,  President  Jeflerroii 
deiiveicd  his  first  inaugural  addrass  to 
Iris  a.'-sembled  "friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens" here  on  Cai)itol  Hill  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  which  was  located  in  the  gen- 
eral area  now  occupied  by  the  restored 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  und  the  res- 
toraiion  of  the  1810  Senate  Chamber. 

He  was  the  first  President  to  be  sworn 
into  office  In  tlie  Federal  City. 

His  address  was  brief,  but  it  was  filled 
with  tlie  vision,  the  greatness  and  the 
humility  of  this  man  of  tremendous  in- 
tellect and  eneicy,  who  aulliored  and 
articulated  .>o  many  of  our  ttindamental 
freedoms. 

He  feared  not  dUsention  in  public 
opinion: 

.  .  .  every  dliference  of  opinion  Is  not  ;\ 
difference  of  principle  ...  IT  there  be  any 
among  i;s  wl^o  would  wish  to  dissolve  this 
Union  or  to  change  its  republican  form, 
let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments 
of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may 
be  treateJ  where  re<t,son  i.-i.left  tsee  to  c'.in- 
bat  it. 

He  cherished  a  ttpublican  form  of 
government: 

I  believe  this  (republican  form  of  govern- 
ment) the  strongest  Government  on 
earth  .  .  .  the  world's  best  hope  .  .  . 

He  rt  vered  the  protection  of  individual 
freedoms  within  a  democratic  structure: 

All,  l'x>,  win  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  prin- 
ciple, that  though  the  will  of  the  majority 
Is  In  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be 
riglstful  must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minor- 
ity pK'sse-.s  tlieir  equal  rit;liis.  whifh  equal 
law  must  prole.'t,  and  to  vioic.**"  would  be 
oppression. 

And  he  admonished  these  a:;:-emblfd 
to  con.sider  one  further  point : 

Still  one  tliliit;  mors,  fellow-citi/ens— a 
wl.se  and  frugal  govc-rnment,  which  .shsill  re- 
strain men  trorii  injuring  one  another,  rrhall 
leave  iheni  otiierwise  free  to  regul-  to  their 
own  pursuits  of  inda-.try  and  itnptovement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  moutli  of  labor 
the  brend  it  has  earued. 


President  Jefferson  enunciated  the  es- 
sential principles  of  government.  Includ- 
ing "equal  and  exact  Justice;"  "peace, 
commerce  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, but  entangling  alliances  with 
none;"  "the  support  of  State  govern- 
ments in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most 
competent  administration  of  our  do- 
mestic concerns;"  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  decisions  of  the  majority;  econ- 
omy in  the  public  expense;  the  honest 
payment  of  our  debts;  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
person  and  trial  by  jury. 
In  tlieir  observance,  he  cautioned: 
.  .  .  fliould  we  wundtT  ironi  them  In  mo- 
ments uf  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to 
retrace  our  fcteps  and  to  regain  the  road 
whifh  alone  leads  os  to  peace,  liberty  and 
.s.iffi.y. 

Mr.  President  and  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, these  are  the  piinclples  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  will  not 
fail  us  if  we  adhere  to  them. 

In  the  200  years  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, we  have  seen  many  moments  "of 
error"  and  "of  alarm." 

Reread  now  these  words  of  Jefferson 
and  "let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps 
to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  as 
to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Jeffer- 
son's Pin;t  Inaugural  Address,  delivered 
on  March  4.  1801,  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioii,  the  inaugu- 
ral iddress  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
ii^  Ihf  Record,  as  follows: 

Tlir.T.'as    Jefferson 

FnsST     INAUOURM,     AdDRF.sS     AT 

Washington,    D.C. 
Friends  and  FcHoio-CttU.ens. 

Called  ui>on  to  undertake  the  ditties  of  the 
first  executive  oifice  of  our  country,  I,  avail 
my.self  of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my 
fellov. -citizeiLs  which  Is  here  assembled  to 
express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  favor  with 
wlilch  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  to- 
ward me.  to  declare  a  sincere  consciousness 
that  Llie  tn.sk  Is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I 
approach  it  with  those  anxious  and  awful 
pre.ientlment.3  which  the  greatness  of  the 
charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so 
Justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over 
a  wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the 
seas  with  the  rich  productions  of  their  in- 
dustry, engaged  In  commerce  with  nations 
who  feel  power  and  forget  right,  advancing 
rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  eye — when  I  contemplate  these  tran- 
scendent objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  hopes  of  this  beloved  coun- 
try committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices 
of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  contemplation, 
and  humble  myself  before  the  rhagnltude  of 
the  undertaking.  Utterly,  Indeed,  should  I 
despair  did  not  the  pre.sence  of  many  whom 
I  here  see  remind  me  that  in  the  other  high 
authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution  I 
shall  find  resources  of  wl.sdom,  of  virtue,  and 
of  /«al  on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties. 
To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged 
witli  th»  sovcifitrn  functions  of  legislation, 
and  to  those  associated  wltli  you,  I  look  with 
encouragement  for  that  guidance  and  sup- 
port which  mny  enable  >i-  t3  sterr  with  safe- 
ty the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all  embarked 
amldtit  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled 
world 

Dur'.r'u  the  coiuesl  of  opinion  through 
vhich  \>e  have  piLssed  the  animation  of  dls- 
russioi-.s  .ind  of  exertions  has  sometimes 
worn  ;m  aspect  which  might  impose  on 
strantcrs  unused  to  think  freely  and  to  spealc 
and  to  write  what  they  think;  but  this  being 
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now  decided  by  the  voice  of  ttw  &»Uob.  cd- 
nounced  sccortflng  to  the  xnltt  of.the  Con- 
stitution, an  win,  of  coiarMB^  aiiaiige  thflni- 
selves  under  thft  wm  at  thejmr.  and  vaaSti  to. 
common  efforts  fbr  the  coiniiion  good.  MH, 
too,  will  hear  In  mind  this  sacred 'prtndplb, 
t  hai  though  the  will  of  tbe  m^fCMritgr  ts  taa  sll 
( .!ses  to  prevaU,  that  will  to  he  rl^rtful  must 
la  reasonable;  that  the  ndnorlty  possess 
'.hclr  eqttal  rights,  which  eqtoJ  btw  smst  pro- 
tect, and  to  violate  would  be  oppression.  ZiCt 
u<;.  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite  'with  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  Let  us  restore  to  social 
intercourse  that  bsirmony  and  sffectlon  with- 
out which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are  hnt 
<ireary  things.  And  let  us  reflect  that,  baring 
banished  from  our  land  that  religitras  in- 
tolerance under  which  manlcind  so  long  bled 
and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  If  we 
countenance  a  political  intolerance  as  des- 
potic, as  wicked,  and  ci4>able  of  as  bitter  and 
bloody  persecutions.  During  the  tliroes  and 
convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the 
agonizing  spasms  of  inftirlated  man,  seeking 
through  blocd  and  slaughter  his  long-tost 
liberty.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this 
dlbtant  and  peaceful  shore;  that  this  should 
be  more  felt  and  feared  bj;  some  and  less  by 
others,  and  should  divide  opinions  as  to 
measures  of  safety.  But  every  dUXerence  of 
opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  pslnc^le.  We 
have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of 
tlie  same  principle.  We  are  aQ  Republicans. 
we  are  all  Federalists.  If  there  be  any  among 
us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or 
to  change  Its  republican  form,  let  tbem  stand 
undlsttubed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  Is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I 
know,  indeed,  tlxat  some  honest  men  fear 
that  a  republican  govemme&t  can  not  be 
strong,  that  this  Government  to  not  strong 
enough;  but  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  tbe 
full  tide  of  successful  ezpertiqent.  »bandon 
a  government  which  has  sq  ttr  kept  as  tree 
and  firm  on  the  theoretic  and  vlRtpnary  fear 
that  this  Government,  the  woiM's  best  hope, 
may  by  possibility  want  energy  to  preserve 
Itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe  this,  on  the  coq- 
trary,  the  stroijgest  OovenuxMnt  on  earth..  I 
believe  it  tbe  only  one  where  every  man,  at 
the  call  of  the  law.  would  fly  tt>  tbe  standard 
of  the  taw.  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  can  not  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can 
be.  then,  be  trtisted  with  the  government  of 
others?  Or  have  we  found  smgals  in  the 
forms  of  kings  to  govern  him?  Let  history 
answer  this  ciuestlon. 

Let  US,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence 
pursue  our  own.  Federal  and  BepubUcan 
principles,  our  attachment  to  union  and  rep- 
resentative government.  IQndly  aqiarated  by 
nature  and  a  'Wide  ocean  ftom  the  eztevmi- 
natiug  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe: 
too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degradatlonB 
of  the  othera;  pocseaeing  a  chosen  country. 
with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to 
tlie  thousandth  ai^  thousai^th  generation; 
entertaining  a  due  sense  a<  our  eqtial  right 
to  the  use  of  ovar  own  faculties,  to  the  acqui- 
liitions  of  our  own  Industry,  to  honor  and 
confidence  ftona  our  fellow -dtlaens,  result- 
ing not  from  birth,  but  fron^  axa  actions  and 
their  sense  of  them;  enlightened  by  a  benign 
religion,  profe^saed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in 
various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inctilcating 
honesty,  truth,  tempei'ance,  gratitude  and 
Uie  love  of  man;  acknowledging  and  adoring 
iu  overruling  Providence,  which  by  aQ  its 
di<-pensatLon&  proves  that  it  delights  in  in 
the  happiness  ef  men  here  and  his  greater 
liappinesa  hereafter — with  all  these  blessings, 
what  noore  la  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy 
and  a  prospaMB  people?  8tiU  one  thing 
more,  f cUow-eiitlzeBs — a.  wlae  and  Imgal  Oov- 
ernntent.  whi^  shaU  restrain  mtm  from  tn- 
.Vnrint;  one  another,  shall  leave  them  other- 


wtoe  firee  to  regulatte  their  own  pursulto  of 
Industry  and  improvement,  and  shall  not 
take  tnan.  the  month  of  labor  the  bread  it 
has  earned.  This  is  tbe  sum  of  good  govern- 
ment and  this  is  necessary  to  ctoee  the  circle 
of  ooT  feUcttles. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-cttlzens,  on  the 
exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every- 
thing dear  and  valuable  to  you.  It  is  proper 
you  should  understand  What  I  deem  the  es- 
sential principles  of  our  Government,  and 
consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  Its 
Administration.  I  will  compress  them  •wrthin 
the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating 
the  general  principle,  birt  not  all  its  limita- 
tions. Equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  men,  of 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
poUtical;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
fMendshtp  with  all  nations,  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none;  the  support  of  the  iState 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most 
competent  administrations  for  our  domestic 
concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
antlrepnbllcan  tendencies;  the  preservation 
of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  con-  ' 
stltvtlonal  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad;  a  Jealous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people— 
a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which 
are  topped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  trnprcvlded;  absoTute 
aoqoleacence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  tbe  vital  principle 
and  Immediate  parent  of  despotism;  a  well- 
dlBClpUned  militia,  our  best  reliance  In  peace 
and  for  the  first  moments  of  war.  tin  regulars 
may  relieve  them;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  authority;  economy  in  the 
pubtte  eziiense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly 
borthened;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts 
and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith; 
encouragement  of  agrlctilture,  and  of  com- 
merce as  its  handmaid;  the  dilTuslon  of  in- 
fcuroatlon  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at 
the  bar  of  the  public  reason;  freedom  of 
religion;  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  and  trial  by  Juries  Impartially  se- 
lected. These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us  and 
guided  Qtir  steps  through  an  age  of  revolu- 
tion and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our 
sages  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been 
devoted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be 
the  creed  of  ottr  political  faith,  the  text  of 
civic  Insitructlon,  tbe  touchstone  by  wMch 
to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and 
should  we  wander  from  them  In  moments  of 
error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retraoe  our 
steps  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone 
leads  'to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citlzens.  to  the  post 
you  have  assigned  me.  With  experience 
gnmigh  in  gubordinate  offices  to  have  seen 
tbe  difficulties  of  this  the  greatest  of  an.  I 
have  learnt  to  expect  that  It  will  rarely  fall 
to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from 
thia  station  with  the  reputation  and  the 
favor  which  bring  him  Into  it.  Without  pre- 
tensions to  tbat  high  confidence  you  reposed 
in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  char- 
acter, whose  preeminent  sei-vices  had  en- 
titled him  to  the  first  place  In  his  coimtry's 
love  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page 
in  thA  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so 
much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness 
ai>4  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect 
of  Judgment.  When  right,  I  shall  often  be 
thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will 
not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors, 
which  'Will  never  be  iuteutlonal,  and  your 
support  against  t^be  errors  of  others,  who  may 
condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all 
ite  parts.  Tlie  apprdtMtion  implied  by  your 
suffrage  Is  a  great  eonsolatioii  to  me  for  the 
past,  and  my  future  stdldtude  'wUl  be  to 
retain  the  good  opinion  o(  those  who  have 


bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  taneMate  tbat  of 
others  by  doing  them  aU  Vm  geotf  In  ray 
power,  and  to  be  tiieti  amental  to  tbe  hi^- 
ptness  and  freedom  of  an. 

Belying,  then,  en  the  patronage  of  your 
good  wHl,  I  ad-vance  with  obedlettoe  to  the 
work,  ready  to  retire  froea  M  whenever  you 
become  sensible  how  muett  better  cfeolc«  it 
is  in  yotir  power  to  make.  And  may  that  In- 
finite Power  which  rvUes  the  desttntee  «f  the 
universe  lead  our  councils  to  what  Is  best, 
and  give  them  a  favorable  twue  for  your 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Mabcr  4,  1801. 


THE  MAINLAND  AND  PDERTO  RICO 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  PresMortt  Bsy  col- 
leagues isill.  I  believe,  be  intereBtcd  In  a 
recent  speecb  by  tbe  'OaoonMe  Carlos 
Romero-Barcrfo.  mayor  of  tlie  city  of 
San  Joan.  FJR.,  and  immediate  pajst 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  oX  the  n.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
in  New  York  City  at  tbe  annyal  dinner  of 
Puerto  Riean  fomm.  one  ci  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  sctf-belp  groups 
within  the  Puerto  Riean  etmnnmity. 

There  is  no  need  to,  nor  do  I  associate 
myself  with  aU  the  views  expressed  in 
tbe  speech  of  Ma^ot  Bomero-Barcelo, 
but  it  is  sash  a  searching  iawiiry  into  the 
outlook  of  about  a  MilUoB  ef  my  fellow 
New  Yorkers  as  to  be  wctt  worth  my  eol- 
leagoes' reading. 

I  ask  imanimous  consult  that  Mayor 
Romero-Barcelo's  speeeh  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

RKMaaXS  BY  THK  HOMOBiSlJB  CMMUM  BOMI.IIO- 

Babcklo,  Mayos  ov  Ssx  JnaK.  Pcntro  Rbco, 

DELnnStTD      BXFOBB      THK      PUIKTO      Ric«>r 
POBOM 

My  remarks  today  will  be  atMressed  q>e- 
ciflcally  to  the  New  York  City  Pnorto  Riean 
community.  I  am  aware,  of  eocBrse,  that  not 
everyone  here  today  is  a  Puerto  lUeaa,  and 
tint  not  everyone  here  today — myeetf  Jn- 
elnded — Is  a  New  Toilter.  I  am  eonfldent, 
however,  that  each  of  as  is  an  bsdlvtdna] 
deq>)y  concerned  aboot  the  weH-beto^  of 
Kew  Tork  City  and  its  Poevto  Riean  eon- 
mtmlty.  And  thus,  it  me  wtOt  thai  in  mind 
tttst  I  sheeted  my  tople  for  this  toft. 

Ziet  me  say  also  here  at  the  ewtset  that  I 
have  not  come  to  Kew  T«rk  to  preach  to 
yon:  I  have  no  illtialons  to  tbe  effect  that 
somehow  the  Puerto  Rlcan  living  hs  Pacrto 
Rleo  poesesBes  any  morl  at  intieieJiaj  superior 
JodgnieBt  that  atrtomotieaily  fill  an  htm 
to  advtse  his  mainland  cwwirtr  as  to  how  to 
run  thdr  Hvca.  Qotte  tlie  cmCiaiy.  Ant  as 
far  as  that  goes.  I  hotd  that  tlM  Pnerto  Bieau 
residing  on  the  mainland  need  not  consiaer 
himstif  one  bit  leas  Puerto  Btean  Otan  the 
lifelong  resident  of  Vieques  or  Tea  Baja  cr 
Cabo  Bojo. 

Those  of  you  who  hve  in  Rew  Tork  have 
your  own  problems,  your  own  tocal  coneerns, 
your  own  local  interests:  Too  may  ha^e 
learned  a  great  deal  of  BuglWi.  you  may 
have  come  to  know  Geraldo  Bivera  better 
than  you  know  Evelio  Otero,  you  joajg  have 
become  more  hiterested  in  the  Meta  or 
Knicks  or  Yankees  than  in  the  'Vaqucros. 
Cangi-ejeios  or  Indlos.  But  to  the  extent  that 
any  of  this  may  be  true,  ft  should  merely 
make  you  more  and  more  bt-cnltural,  not 
less  and  less  Puerto  Rlcan. 

The  htunan  soul  la  a  miraeulodsly  adapt- 
able entity;  its  capacity  to  adjost  and  learn 
and  grow  ia  sVmost  UzBtttesB;.  Ite  this  reason, 
it  ought  to  be  perfectly  pnwMilr  tas  a  main- 
land Puerto  Riean  to  see  himsslf  both  ar  a 
Puerto  Riean  and  ae  a  New  Ytwker. 
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And  I  would  add  emphaticuUv  Tuhi  lliis  is 
tlie  way  he  muat  see  himself  U  ho  is  to  have 
it  succes8f\il  and  fulflUlng  life,  whether  per- 
manent or  temporary.  In  this  huke,  deinand- 
lug.  culturally  diverse  metropolnau  area 

Everyone  with  whom  each  of  you  comes 
into  contact  sees  you  aa  a  Puerto  Rlcan. 
lliftt  goes  for  your  fellow  Hlspatiicb,  whatever 
their  own  national  heritage,  as  well  as  for 
;>'.l  nonHlspanlcs. 

As  king  as  you  lu<>k  Hu-puun  r  U;up  f«u 
HLspauic  name  or  >».s.s(K.iiite  wtih  lellow  HU- 
prtuics  Of  demons  r.ite  iitfectii.ii  l'>r  Hisptuiic 
lood.  music  and  re<reation,  you  will  luevi- 
tably  be  viewed  by  everyone  .in>vuid  you  as 
im  Hispanic.  And  In  New  Yor'.c  luw  ieneriilly 
means  Puerto  Rlcau 

Even  if  you  could  rompletely  remake  your- 
self and  change  your  nanii'  aiul  set  lie  In  an 
exclusive  Anglo  suburb,  there  would  still  b» 
a  coriiSBon  boriuqueiio  beating  aside  your 
chest,  and  that  alone  v  ould  be  enough  to 
make  you  feel  deep  down  inside  like  a  traitor 
who  had  In  a  sen.->e  betrayed  I'.lni^eU  and  his 
p?ople. 

Ho  it  Is  both  unhealthy  and  unrealistic  lo 
attempt  to  deny  your  Puerto  Ricanne.ss.  ar.a 
to  trj-  to  become  somebody  you  are  not 

Oil  tlie  other  hand,  It  Is  an  eciually  biK 
mistake  to  resist  itdaptution  to  -/ovr  environ- 
ment. 

The  Puerto  Ricaii  who  moves  to  New  York 
111  order  to  earn  a  better  salary  and  thereby 
provide  a  better  life  for  his  family  te  oxer- 
cLsing  hia  right  as  an  American  citizen — 
just  like  the  mainland  executive  who  move.^ 
his  family  to  Puerto  Rito  in  order  to  set 
up  it  tax-exempt  fftf-rv  and  e  i:n  5>,im-^-'f  a 
i^ood  living. 

And  the  mainlander  wlio  ^ot-s  to  Puerto 
FUco  should  learn  to  adapt  l>inisoU  to  the 
island  if  he  wishes  to  live  a  satLsf\lng  and 
rewarding  life  there,  Just  a.s  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
who  comes  to  New  York  miis-  ipi.r'i  'o  adapv 
hini.self  to  the  mainland. 

It  Is  most  regrettable  to  see  nminlauders 
settle  in  Puerto  Rico  and  then  Isolate  them- 
■.elvts  from  Puerto  Rlcan  life. 

To  l>e  ■^llre,  not  all  of  them  do.  Many  learn 
Spani-^ii  and  see  that  their  children  learn 
■Spanisli,  and  miuiy  times  the  entire  f.imlly 
iwcoines  active  In  community  affairs. 

But  all  too  often,  the  malnlauder  come.■^  lo 
I'lierto  Rico  with  the  Idea  that  he  v/lU  be 
there  for  only  a  few  years,  uiter  which  he 
.viU  return  to  the  States.  He  therefore  sets 
Himself  up  a  cviltural  cocoon,  sending  hi.? 
(i-iiildren  to  schools  on  the  in;un'.and.  cir- 
culating among  a  sunill  ytoup  of  fellow 
inaiulanders,  living  in  a  lltHe  "gringo 
i;iietto"  of  condominium  apartmeuto  or  sub- 
urban homes,  and  gettni'.;  to  know  Puerto 
Rico  and  its  people  on  only  iUf  :nA-t  super- 
uclal  level. 

This  lifestyle,  needless  to  suy.  dues  nothing 
to  win  friends  among  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple, because  a  malnlander  who  behaves  this 
way  Is  implicity  rejecting  Puerio  Rko  and  its 
culture  and  is  therefore  accidentaUv  contrib- 
uting In  a  subtle  way  to  exarerbating  the 
misunderstandings  th;«i  exi>>t  ijc-'.veen  our 
two  peoples. 

But  what  about  the  Puerto  Rioun  on  ttic 
iiialnland?  Where  does  he  fit  into  all  thl.";? 

Well,  I  would  Bubml*  'hat  n  .sit'niticant 
parallel  applies  here. 

Puerto  RIcans  on  the  inainlituct  aie  noi. 
for  tlie  most  part,  members  of  a  professlonnl 
or  managerial  class,  as  are  mo-st  of  the  main- 
landers  who  have  come  to  Puerto  Rico.  Rath- 
er, the  Puerto  Rlcan  who  con-.c;  '.ip  here  is 
often — at  the  time  he  arrtvet—  :i  rrpresenta- 
tive  of  one  of  the  poore-  seclvn  oi  Puerto 
Uiran  .society.  ^ 

But  that's  not  the  oals  dntt-renct-. 

A'tiereas  the  number  6l  mainlanders  living 

in  Puerto  Rico  Is  only  about  50  '.o  75  thon- 

sHud.  New  York  City  has  about   (.:,e  million 

Puerto  Ricans. 

.So  v.hnt  the  New  York  Pucfto  Rlcan  iHCks 


lu  economic  influence,  he  more  than  makes 
up  for  lu  sheer  uumbetti. 

Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  malulauders  La 
Puerto  Rico,  some  New  York  Puerto  Ricans 
have  worked  hard  to  learn  how  this  society 
functions  and  have  taken  an  active  part  In 
community  life.  (In  this  regard,  I  need  not 
even  bother  to  cite  individual  examples,  be- 
cause the  luimber  vt  prominent  Puerto  Rlcan 
public  servants  herr  has  grown  so  large  that 
If  I  nume  one  or  two.  I  will  be  omitting  many 
others  e<iually  deaeivin^  of  mention.) 

ITiese  I'ldivldual.s  ate  a  credit  both  to 
Put; to  Uko  and  to  the  openness  and  di- 
versity of  tlie  American  system  of  govern- 
mcni 

GeiUng  ahead  is ;».':;  lor  each  of  tliem  it  \er.\ 
difficult  proces.f.  marked  by  liunulLatlon  and 
rejection  at  frequent  Intervals.  But  their 
persevcriinre  und  the  fundumenlal  decency 
of  the  AinerlcHU  wuy  of  life  made  It  possible 
for  Sum*'  of  them  at  lii->l  to  succeed,  und  our 
ciiUrc  nation  iii  stronger  und  freer  becau.se  of 
tiieir  dctirmlnatlon.  their  dedication,  and 
their  prld«  in  their  l.-.l.i:id  heritage. 

These  Individuals  ure  however,  e.soeptious 
lo  the  rule. 

The  fact  Is.  despite  the  many  visible  ex- 
iimple»  of  Puerto  Rican  activism  and  upward 
mobili  >  on  the  malnlund.  the  overwhelming 
maJori;\'  ut  mainland  Puerto  Ricaas  have 
conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  some- 
what analogous  to  the  inhabitants  of  Puerto 
Rico's  "gringo  ghettos."  And  I  think  It  Is 
impoi'.ant  that  we  examine  this  phenomenon 
111  sonip  detail. 

Mo-^'  Pucjto  Ricans  who  have  migrated  to 
Niw  Voi'f;  Inve  done  .so  with  the  Idea  that 
they  would  be  here  only  temporarily,  tor 
three  or  hve  or  m.iybe  ten  years.  Ihey  In- 
tended to  accumulate  some  savings  and  learn 
i\  skilled  trade  and  perhaps  master  English. 
and  then  tbey  hoped  to  return  to  the  Island 
and  buy  a  house  and  enjoy  among  their  fel- 
low Boiinquehos  a  more  affluent  life  style 
than  they  cquM  pos.slbly  ha\e  enjoyed  had 
they  chose IV  to  reniuln  oti  the  island  all  their 
lives. 

Mo.--t  New  York  Puerto  Ricans  have,  lu  other 
\\urds.  vie.ved  their  lives  in  the  States  as  a 
sort  of  temporary  vol'.inrarv  e.^ilc  from  Puer»o 
Blco. 

Accordingly,  like  the  US.  buslne.ssman  liv- 
ing In  Puerto  Rico,  they  have  tended  to  seek 
homes  in  nelghborlioods  where  they  would 
be  suironnded  by  ftllo.v  Puerto  Ricans— at 
first,  of  < ourse.  out  of  economic  necessity, 
but  later  on.  by  choice:  as  their  economic 
condition  ha.s  Improved,  many  have  simply 
moved  from  a  poor  Puerto  Rlcan  neighbor- 
hood lulu  .1  niidine  lIhss  Puer'o  V:'-\u  neigh- 
borhood. 

But  iiUvays  the  focus  h.os  been  on  home. 
f.!i  the  i-land.  Understandably,  as  a  psycho- 
logical cushion  against  cruel  shocks  experi- 
enced in  a  cold,  str.-inge  and  often  brutally 
compel lll\e  city,  located  in  a  very  different 
cultural  environment,  the  New  York  Puerto 
Rican  lias  sought  c(unfoit  in  dreiiming  always 
of  his  sunny  green  i4lund  and  its  cheerful 
Afio-Spanish  life.style. 

This  longing,  combined  v  1th  the  demorr.l- 
l/Uig  eiTcct  of  the  prejudice  and  intolerance 
he  often  encountered  In  his  dealings  with 
malnl.uiders.  prompted  the  New  York  Puerto 
Rican  to  feci  himself  a  barely  tolerated  in- 
trudtv  ui  the  life  of  New  York  City.  Con- 
fronted with  such  ditlKtUt  circumstances,  he 
again  quite  understandably  never  .seriously 
contemplated  twsertini;  himself:  standing  up 
f.nd  .Si'.vli'g.  "I  m-iy  not  speak  English  well  or 
undtr-iand  all  I  he  local  customs  or  have  very 
inurh  monev.  but  I  am  no  less  a  United 
Slates  c  iti/.en  than  anvone  else  in  this  town, 
find  from  now  on  1  intend  to  pHIy  exercise 
Piy  rlg'ns  within  this  .society." 
And  what  ha--  litirif^ned':" 
Well,  tor  one  thluk;.  Puerto  Ricans  have 
perennially  been  pa"ieilcaU\  lUMcr-repre- 
scnled  nt  ttie  pcills. 

While  in  mierio  Reo  llsetf.  '.'(ter  toruouts 


of  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent  in  every  oleo- 
tloa  put  the  rest  of  the  United  States  to 
shame  (only  slightly  more  than  50%  of 
America's  eligible  voters  cast  ballots  lu  the 
last  Presidential  election),  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
community  in  New  York  remains  largely  un- 
registered— In  other  words,  unable  to  vote 
even  If  they  wanted  to. 

While  black  Americans  and  several  other 
minority  groups  have  In  recent  years  taken 
enormoius  strides  tt»ward  full  participation 
In  American  life,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  mainland  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
remains  Isolated:  subsLsiing,  yes;  but  not 
really  progressing  toward  political  and  eco- 
nomic parity  with  their  fellow  citizens. 
Why? 

I  submit  that  a  major  contributing  f«clor 
Is  this  sense  ol  temporary  mainland  resi- 
dence. 

Were  it  not  that  so  many  Puerto  Ricans 
cling  lo  the  idea  that  "uno  de  estos  dias" 
they  are  going  to  return  lo  the  Island,  then 
many,  many  more  of  them  would  long  since 
have  Joined  together  to  speak  out  In  an 
emphatic  "Basta  Ya!"  They  would  have 
taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  learn  how  to 
organize,  and  would  very  soon  have  become 
a  tremendously  potent  political  force  In  New 
York  City. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong  I  reall?:e  that 
those  of  you  here  represent  In  many  In- 
stances highly  commendable  examples  of  ex- 
actly that  sort  of  movement.  I  know  that  in 
recent  years  Puerto  Rlcan  political,  cultural 
and  social  activity  In  New  York  has  Increased 
tremendously,  and  that  you  have  generated 
Irreversible  momentum  In  exactly  the  direc- 
tion I  aW  thcouraglng.  I  applaud  your  ef- 
forts and  I  hope  they  continue  full  speed 
p.head.  But  I  also  see  this  still-prevalent 
".someday  well  be  going  home"  mentality  as 
a  nagging  hindrance  to  the  maximum  real- 
ization of  the  mainland  Puerto  Rican's  po- 
litical and  social  potential. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  urge  upon  all  Ne* 
York  Puerto  Ricans  a  new  approach  toward 
viewing  their  situation.  I  would  do  so  be- 
cause the  fact  Is  that  only  a  relatively  few 
Puerto  Ricans  really  do  return  to  the  Island 
after  three,  or  five,  or  ten  years.  Most  remain 
on  the  mainland  far  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated.  Many  begin  to  feel  at  home  here 
Many  make  so  many  friends  here  and  have 
so  many  relatUes  here  that  New  York  even- 
tually becomes  "home"  to  a  truly  greater  de- 
gree than  Puerto  Rico. 

But  by  that  time  the  inertia,  the  force  of 
habit  after  years  of  detachment,  la  so  strong 
that  political  and  social  involvement  never 
really  pet  started.  After  remaining  aloof  from 
the  world  around  them  for  so  long,  they  sim- 
ply don't  feel  any  great  Interest  In  takiuK 
the  trouble  to  begin  voting,  or  serving  on 
community  Improvcracrit  committees,  or 
working  for  candidates. 

Tliase  of  you  who  make  your  homes  in 
New  York  can  therelore  render  a  service  not 
only  to  yourselves  and  yoxir  neighbors,  but 
to  all  Puerto  Ricans  living  anywhere  on  the 
mainli<"d.  You  can  perform  this  service  I'V 
working  t;>  Involve  all  New  York  Puerln 
Ricans  In  the  life  of  this  great  city. 

Tell  them  something  like  this:  "Paoo.  I 
Unow  you  nutl  Elena  are  planning  to  move 
to  Bavamon  In  a  couple  of  more  years,  but 
today,  at  lof>st  for  the  time  being,  you  are 
New  Yorkers,  and  all  of  your  fellow  Puerto 
Ricans  here  need  your  help.  Not  only  that, 
but  your  own  children  may  need  your  helji, 
beciiuso  at  some  point  In  the  future  they 
may  decide  to  come  back  here  after  living 
witli  you  for  a  while  In  Puerto  Rico.  Or  ii 
your  rtiildren  have  already  grov.-n  up.  they 
may  be  planning  to  stay  here  after  you  go 
back  to  Puerto  Rico.  In  any  event,  you  have 
relatives  and  close  friends  here  who  will  not 
be  going  back  to  the  Island.  For  the  sake 
of  all  them  and  all  of  us.  therefore,  register 
t.o  vote  and  lend  us  your  support  as  we  work 
to  mt.ke  the  New  York  Puerto  Rican  a  force 
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to  be  reckoned  with.  It  Is  a  proven  mefbod: 
dozens  of  minority  groups  txfore  xas  haiwe 
used  political  organization  as  tlie  main  step- 
ping stone  to  gaining  a  real  tootliold  In  tbB 
United  States.  It  is  our  duty  to  our  people 
to  do  no  less." 

I  believe  a  campaign  ot  this  kind  could 
be  a  tremendous  force  for  good.  Working 
within  the  American  system,  the  New  Tofk 
Puerto  Rlcan  can  improve  his  own  way  of 
life,  and  can  simultaneously  set  the  stage 
for  even  greater  benefits  for  the  Puerto 
Ricans  who  will  be  living  here  in  years  to 
come.  And  in  the  process,  each  active  Puerto 
Rlcan-Amerlcan  citizen  will  be  neoessarlly 
learning  more  and  more  about  the  great  city 
and  country  In  which  he  lives — ^In  other 
words,  becoming  gradually  less  and  less  iso- 
lated and  more  and  more  bl-cultural. 

This  Involves  sacrificing  nothing.  In  terms 
of  our  identity  as  a  people.  It  Is  rather  an 
act  of  Puerto  Rlcan  pride,  and  of  personal 
witness  to  our  shared  faith  In  the  democratic 
institutions  that  have  survived  200  years  of 
testing  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  end  result  can  only  be  a  New  York 
Puerto  Rican  community  that  Is  better  off 
physically — as  a  result  of  the  fruits  of  greater 
political  influence — and  better  off  spiritually, 
through  the  greater  self-ccnfldence  that  will 
come  from  succeeding — as  Puerto  Ricans — 
in  open  competition  within  the  most  power- 
ful city  in  the  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world. 

In  closing,  let  me  Just  add  that  many  of 
the  sentiments  I  have  expressed  today  are 
Identical  to  the  feelings  that  underlie  mj 
steadfast  advocacy  of  full  participation  In 
U.S.  affairs  by  all  Puerto  Ricans — tboee  oa 
the  island  as  well  as  tboee  on  the  mainland. 

The  same  combination  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
pride  and  American  pride  that  should  moti- 
vate the  New  York  Puerto  BIcan  to  exerdae 
his  rights  and  privileges  to  the  fullest,  should 
also  Inspire  those  of  us  In  Puerto  Blco  Itself. 

There  is  no  reetson  why  Puerto  w.t/»*M 
should  not  demand  of  the  Cioogress  that 
they  be  allowed  to  accept  the  full  range  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  that  go  with  citi- 
zenship. 

It  has  consistently  been  apparent  from  the 
island's  election  returns  that  the  Puwto 
Rican  people  do  Jiot  want  political  independ- 
ence: they  have  gone  mi  record  repeatedly 
as  being  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  perma- 
nent ties  to  the  United  States. 

Why  then,  not  make  those  permanent  ties 
really  meaningful?  Why  deny  ourselves  the 
right  to  seven  Congressmen^  two  Senators, 
and  nine  electoral  votes  for  President?  Why 
look  upon  ourselves  as  unfit  for  full  citlaen- 
shlp?  Why  underestimate  our  capacity  as  a 
people? 

Puerto  Rico's  failure  to  assert  Its  political 
rights  in  the  U.S.  contributes  immeasurably 
to  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  inferiority 
that  has  kept  countless  thousands  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  from  realizing  their  full 
potential  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the 
fifty  states. 

And  It  contributes  also  In  a  most  regret- 
table way  to  the  confusion  and  ambiguity 
that  exists  In  the  mind  of  the  average  main- 
land American  concerning  Puerto  Rico.  We 
are  not  viewed  in  most  parts  of  the  nation  as 
really  being  fellow  Americans.  Bather,  we 
are  seen  as  some  category  of  foreigners 
blessed  with  special  immigration  privUeges. 
But  until  we  stand  up  on  our  hind  legps  and 
declare  ourselves  ready  to  play  a  full  role  in 
America,  we  cannot  really  expect  much  mere. 

And  not  only  can  we  do  It,  but  we  can  do 
It  without  in  any  respect  sacrificing  our  Iden- 
tlty  as  a  peonle.  And  that  includes  our  lan- 
guage. I 

Puerto  Rico  Is  located  a  full  one  thousand 
miles  from  the  U.S.  Mainland,  and  I  can  tell 
you  thLs:  nobody  In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  or 
Topeka,  Kansas,  or  Tacoma,  Washington  la 
ever  going  to  give  a  hoot  in  heU  what  lan- 
guage people  are  speaking  down  there  In  the 
5 1  St  state  ...  or  whether  the  people  down 


there  are  eaUng  rice  and  beans  or  french 
fries  and  snow  peas! 

As  long  as  we  preserve  and  project  the 
democratic  institutions  that  are  a  precious 
common  heritage  of  our  two  peoples,  then 
our  fellow  citizens  on  the  mainland  are  never 
going  to  object  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  our 
Hispanic  lifestyle.  On  the  plus  side,  mean- 
while, Puerto  Blco  can  be  making  a  major 
contribution  toward  bringing  the  valleys  ct 
misunderstanding  that  often  sepaiste  the 
English-  and  ^anlsh-speaklng  peoples  of 
our  nation  and  of  the  hemlsphne. 

But  that's  as  much  as  rd  better  say  for 
now  on  the  subject  of  status.  Heaven  forhld 
that  I  should  get  us  overly  Involved  In  some- 
thing as  complex  as  the  status  debate  on  a 
nice  friendly  occasion  like  this  one! 

Instead,  let  me  just  leave  you  with  the 
main  theme  of  this  address:  as  Puerto 
Blcans,  we  have  everything  to  gain  and  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  lose  by  participating  to 
the  fullest  In  the  lives  of  ovir  local  com- 
munities— and  in  the  life  of  our  nation.  Let 
us  work  to  help  all  of  our  fellow  Puerto 
Blcans,  here  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  un- 
derstand and  act  upon  the  truth  of  that 
statement. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  axxA  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  seelu 
to  make  genocide  an  inteinational  crime 
whether  committed  during  peace  or  war. 
Adbpted  unanimously  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1949,  endorsed  by  every  Ameri- 
can President  since  Truman,  and  re- 
ported favorably  three  times  out  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
convention  nevntheless  has  failed  to 
pass  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  if  we  re- 
examine the  groimds  for  opposition  to 
the  convention,  we  will  find  that  time  and 
experience  has  proved  the  objections 
invalid. 

The  Convention  attempts  to  prevent 
and  punish  the  destruction,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
reUgious  group  as  such.  The  convention 
defines  genocide  and  details  the  acts 
which  constitute  genocide.  It  sp>eclfies 
the  obligations  of  the  signators,  the 
place  of  trial  of  the  accused,  and  pro- 
vides for  submission  of  disputes  con- 
cerning interpretation,  application,  or 
fulfillment  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  United  States  has  both  a  prece- 
dent for  ratifying  international  treaties 
and  the  test  of  time  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  poses  no  threat  to  our  safety. 
Among  the  treaties  which  Uie  United 
States  has  signed  are  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions on  the  Protection  of  War  Vic- 
tims, 1949,  and  the  recently  passed  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en. Eighty-two  nations  have  already 
ratified  and/or  acceded  to  the  Genocide 
.  Convention,  and  none  of  these  nations 
\have  fallen  into  the  "traps"  allegedly 
\contained  in  the  convention. 
Ny  The  American  Bar  Association's  recent 
approval  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
hilghlights  the  need  for  immediate  Senate 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  ABA's 
action  eliminates  tlie  final  bastion  of 
opposition  to  the  convention.  In  revers- 
ing its  longstanding  opposition,  the  ABA 
was  persuaded  by  its  secticm  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  very  convincingly 
argued  that  Statements  made  in  the  past 
and  raised  in  the  Senat-e  and  the  ABA 


House  of  Delegates  are  no  longer  per- 
tinent. The  passage  of  time  baa  con- 
firmed that  genocide  is  a  maXber  of  "in- 
ternational coDcem"  wbkii  should  be 
regulated  as  an  Intematkmal  crime.  Ac- 
ceding to  the  convention  at  this  time  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  national  interest  of 
ourcoimtiy. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Buppart 
the  effort  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  section  on  International 
Law  report  on  this  treaty  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Has  Associatiom  Section  or 
Internatiokai.  Law  Bccommzndation 

The  Section  of  International  Law  recom- 
mends adoption  of  the  foUowlng  resolutions : 

Be  it  resolved,  Tliat  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation favors  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nat&ima  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  with  the  foUowlng  Understand- 
ings and  Declaration  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Cmnmlttee  on  F(M«ign 
Relations:  i 

1.  That  the  XJJB.  Oovernment  luiderstands 
and  construes  the  words  "intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national  ethnical,  racial 
or  religious  group  as  such"  appearing  in 
article  U  to  mean  the  intent  to  destroy  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group 
by  the  acts  specified  in  article  II  in  such 
manner  as  to  effect  a  substantial  part  of  the 
group  concerned. 

2.  That  the  VS.  Government  understands 
and  construes  the  words  "mental  harm"  ap- 
peai-ing  in  article  11(b)  of  tbis  Convention 
to  mean  permanent  impairment  of  mental 
faculties. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
and  construes  article  VI  of  the  Convention 
in  accordance  with  the  agreed  language  of 
the  Beport  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
United  Naticms  General  Assembly  that 
nothing  in  Article  VI  shall  affect  the  right  of 
any  state  to  bring  to  trial  before  its  own  tri- 
bunals  any  of  its  nationals  for  acts  com- 
mitted outside  the  state. 

4.  That  the  U.S.  Government  declares 
that  it  wiU  not  deposit  Its  Instrument  of 
ratification  until  after  the  Implementing 
legislation  referred  to  in  article  V  has  been 
enacted. 

Be  it  /urther  resolved.  That  the  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  or  his  desig- 
nee is  hereby  authorized  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Association  as  herein  expressed 
before  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 


Report 


Summary  of  Provisioru  of  the 
Cont}ention 


Article  I 
Genocide  is  a  crime  under  intemational 
law,  whether  committed  during  peace  or  war. 


'  S.  Exec.  Report  No.  93-6,  93rd  Congress. 
1st  Bess.,  (1973). 

-  In  preparation  of  this  report  the  Section 
considered  the  testimony  presented  at  the 
Hearings  on  Genocide  before  the  Subcom- 
mitee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  1950,  the  Senate  Conunlttee's 
Report  of  December  8,  1970,  May  4,  1971  and 
March  6,  1973  as  well  as  previous  reports  of 
other  sections  and  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  other  pertinent 
material  including  a  Report  In  Support  Of 
The  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United 
States  in  Human  Rights  Matters  prepared 
by  the  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
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The  contracting  parties  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  such  a  crime. 
Article  tJ 

Acts  constituting  Genocide  are  those  com- 
niitted  "with  Intent  to  destroy.  In  whol« 
or  In  part,  a  national  ethnical,  racial  or 
religious  group,  as  such"  by; 

lat  "Killing  members  of  the  group"; 

(bi  'Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group"; 

(ci  'Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part"; 

(d)  "Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group"; 

(ei  "Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group". 

Article  III 

Acts  which  are  punishable  are: 

(a I  Genocide; 

(bt  Conspiracy  to  commit  Genocide: 

(c)  Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit Genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  Genocide; 
fei  Complicity  in  Genocide. 

Article  IV 

Persons  committing  Genocide  shall  be  pun- 
ished, whether  constitutionally  responsible 
rulers,  public  officials  or  private  individuals. 
Article  V 

The   contracting   parties   shall   enact    the 
necessary   implementing;   legislation   to   en- 
force provisioiis  of  the  Convention. 
Article    VI 

Persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
Convention  are  to  be  tried  by  a  competent 
tribunal  In  the  state  where  the  act  was  com- 
mitted or  by  an  international  penal  tribunal 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  parlies. 
Article    VII 

For  the  piuposes  of  e;\traditiou  Genocide  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  political  crime.  Extra- 
dition shall  be  granted  by  the  contracting 
parties  in  accordance  to  thfi'-  lav.-s  and 
treaties  in  force. 

Article    VllI 

Any  contractlngr  party  may  call  upon  the 
competent  orjran  of  the  United  Nations  for 
action   where   appropriate   to   cr.rry   out    the 
purport  of  the  Convention. 
Article    IX 

Disputes  relating  to  "interpretation,  ap- 
plication or  fulfillment"  of  provisions  of  the 
Convention  including  those  relating  to  the 
responsibility  of  a  state  for  Genocide  or  other 
acts  punishable  by  the  Convention  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  the  request  of  the  disputing  par- 
ties. 

Article  X  to  XIX  lue  procedural  iu  nature. 

DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  the  Convention  is  to  malce 
Genocide  an  international  crime  whether 
committed  during  peace  or  war.  It  seeks  to 
prevent  and  punish  when  it  occurs  the  de- 
struction, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group  as  sucli. 
Tiie  Convention  deaues  Ger.ocide.  Epecifie.' 
the  acts  which  constitute  Genocide.  set> 
foitli  the  obligations  of  the  parties,  the  place 
of  trial  of  tlie  accused-  and  provides  for  sub- 
mission of  disptiteV relating  to  interpreta- 
tion, application  of  fulfillment  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

The  first  Understanding  makes  it  clear  that 
wiiere  the  words  "intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in*part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or 
religious  grovjp.  as  such"  are  \ised  in  the  de- 
finition of  the  crime  of  Genocide  that  it 
melius  an  intent  to  destroy  by  such  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  a  "stibstantial"  part 
oi  the  group  concerned 


The  second  Understanding  states  that 
where  the  word  "mental  harm"  la  used  to 
define  a  punishable  act,  It  means  a  "perma- 
nent Impairment  of  mental  facilities,"  It 
does  not  include  violent  expressions  or  prej- 
udice against  individual  members  of  groups. 
It  also  would  discourage  any  frivolous  alle- 
gations of  mental  harm. 

The  third  Understanding  is  to  take  care 
ot  the  situation  where  a  national  of  the 
Uuiied  States  committed  an  act  outside  of 
the  state.  Ptirsuant  to  this  understanding 
the  US  will  have  the  right  to  bring  to  trial 
before  ic>  own  tribunal.s  any  of  its  nationals 
for  acts  committed.  Tltere  has  been  consid- 
erable di.scussion  regarding  the  Convention 
from  the  vievpoUu  of  extradition.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  Convention  itself  Is 
not  an  esifadition  treaty. 

The  CoiV\entlon  is  not  self-executing  but 
requires  nJeceosary  implementing  legislation. 
The  recxjnmiendeU  Declaration  makes  it  clear 
tlaat  V,  e  nlVl.=^t  enact  necessary  federal  leg- 
islation piir.iuaiit  to  our  constitutional  pro- 
cedure prior  to  depositing  our  instrument 
of  ratification. 

Attached  hereto  a.s  Appenili.x  A  is  a  copy 
of  .Senate  Executive  Report  93  5,  93rd  Cong. 
1st  Sess..  ( 1973  (.  This  Report  lists  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  Convention  and  gives 
an  interpretation  of  each  provision  based 
upon  the  lesltmony  offered  at  the  earlier 
hearings.  A  copy  of  the  Convention  will  also 
be  m.^de  available  to  any  Interested  party. 

CONCLUSION 

Eighty-two  nations  to-date  have  ratified 
and  or  acceded  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
The  world  community  has,  therefore,  defined 
Genocide  a.s  "a  crime  against  tiie  laws  of 
nations  '.  The  United  Stales  is  a  party  to 
other  treaties  that  define  and  establish  an 
lnternatlo!'.al  crime.  (The  Geneva  Conven- 
tions On  Protection  Of  War  Victims.  1949. 
TIAS  3362-33G5;  The  Conventions  For  The 
Regulation  of  Whaling.  1935.  TS  880.  1946, 
TIAS  1849;  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  ihe  Sea 
by  Oil.  1964,  TIAS  4900  and  the  Single  Con- 
vention On  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961.  TIAS 
6298  1  Statements  made  In  the  past  and 
raised  in  the  Senate  and  tiie  ABA  House 
of  Delegates  are  no  longer  pertinent.  The 
paosage  of  time  has  confirmed  that  Genocide 
is  a  matter  of  'Intemational  concern  which 
should  be  regulated  as  an  international 
crime  Acceding  lo  the  Convention  at  this 
lime  is  a  positive  step  In  the  national  Inter- 
est of  our  country.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation slioiild  come  forward  and  place  on 
record  its  positive  support. 

This  resolution  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  the  Section  of  In- 
ternational Law  at  Us  Mid-Winter  Meeting 
on  December  b-7,  1975. 

Reipeeifully  submitted, 

Richard  P.  Brown.  Jr  . 
Chairman.   Section    of  Iriternational  Law. 

Februavv.  1976. 


oi  Human  Rights  Year  1969.  tSee  the  Appen- 
ais.  18.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
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THE  187TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CONVENING  OF  THE  FIRST  CON- 
GRESS  OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today 
mark.s  the  187th  anniversary  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  March  4,  1789.  in  Fed- 
eral Hall  in  New  York  City. 

Following  the  procedure  prescribed  in- 
the  newly  adopted  Constitution,  the  leg- 
islatures of  11  States  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  had  elected  22  men  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
those  States  elected  59  persons  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

However,  on  that  long  ago  M;uch  4, 
neither  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
found  itself  able  to  organize,  for  each 


lacked  a  quorum.  Traveling  conditions — 
muddy  roads  and  stormy  seas — caused 
most  of  the  new  Members  of  the  new 
Congress  to  be  long  overdue. 

It  was  not  imtil  April  1  that  the  House 
organized  itself,  or  until  April  6  ttiat  the 
Senate  was  able  to  follow  suit  and  elect 
Senator  John  Langdon  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  its  President  pro  tempore. 

There  immediately  ensued  the  firs* 
joint  session  of  Congress.  All  of  the 
Members  present  assembled  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  for  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  ballots.  By  the  end  of  the  day, 
our  first  Senators  and  Representatives 
had  seen  George  Washington  unani- 
mously elected  as  our  first  President  and 
John  Adams  as  our  first  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  "The  U.S.  Congress:  Men 
Who  Steered  Its  Course,  1787-1867"  by 
Marjorie  G.  Pribourg,  describing  the 
events  of  the  first  session  of  the  First 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Congressional  Scene 

The  first  leaders  of  Congress  found  th> 
launching  of  Ohe  new  United  States  Govern- 
ment dlfflcul^nough.  Hindered  and  delayed 
bv  a  lack  of  precedents,  they  were  forced 
to  devise  ways  and  procedures  for  doing  busl  • 
ness. 

The  impatient  wanted  to  speed  their 
methods;  the  through tful  spoke  of  gaining 
more  Information  td  guide  their  acts.  In- 
evitably, as  they  struggled  along,  viewpoints 
clashed.  Men  who  feared  the  domination  of 
the  executive  branch  sparred  with  men  who 
dreaded  a  weak  Government.  State  Interests 
and  sectionalism  fanned  the  flames  of  dii- 
cord.  and  threats  of  secession  had  been 
hurled  at  Congress  before  its  second  session 
adjourned. 

Meanwhile  the  men  read  different  mean- 
ings Into  the  Constitution.  They  disagreed 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges  vested  in 
Congress.  They  differed  also  as  to  the  dangers 
to  be  fOtnVd  in  legislative  might.  By  the  end 
of  their  first  session  Congress  had  changed. 
Led  by  James  Madison,  members  had  forever 
limited  their  own  authority  by  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  they  proposed  to  the 
States  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Two  sessions  later  a  faction  of  the  me;ii- 
bers,  encouraged  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  had 
won  the  first  battle  In  a  long  fight  to  pass 
legislation  based  on  the  "implied"  but  un- 
written powers  of  Congress.  And  Congress 
was  changing  again — reaching  for  .the  fleiti- 
blllty  to  survive. 

In  the  course  of  all  this  controversy  lllte- 
minded  men  gathered  together  aiid  political 
parties  emerged.  The  Federalists  were  the 
first  to  control  a  majority  in  Congress.  Led  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  they  narrowed  the  se;>a- 
ratlon  between  themselves  and  the  Execu- 
tive. This,  plus  their  victories,  spurred  their 
opposition.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  their 
own  autocratic  attempts  to  silence  their  crit- 
ics that  brought  about  their  defeat  and  the 
end  of  their  era. 

In  this  period,  extending  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Congress  through  the  Federalist  con- 
tribution and  demise,  we  can  see  the  begln- 
-Otlngs  of  practices  and  problems  that  fore- 
skgdow  later  events. 

OfTTJNC,    ORGANIZED    IN    ORDIHl    TO    ESTABLISH    A 
GOVERNMENT 

It  should  have  been  the  glorious  fourth  of 
March  of  1789.  It  should  have  been  the  date 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  former  government  had 
so  resolved. 

Carpenters  and  painters  had  helped  to  re- 
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vamp  New  York's  City  Hall  Into  Federal  Hmll. 
Massive  doon  opened  Into  tlw  BOuae  at  B«p- 
resentatives  cliamber.  A  chair  had  been  care- 
fully placed  on  the  dais  for  the  as  yet  un- 
selected  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  gallCTles 
were  ready  to  hold  the  eager  TteltozB.  And  be- 
low the  tall  windows,  the  enq>ty  seats  and 
desks  stood  in  two  neat  crescent-shi4>ed  rows 
awaiting  fifty-nine  newly  elected  Represent- 
atives. 

Also  waiting  for  the  gentlemen  of  Con- 
gress were  a  host  of  national  problems.  There 
was  no  money  with  which  to  get  the  new 
Government  started.  There  was  no  treasury 
department,  no  department  of  f<»«ign  af- 
fairs, no  war  department.  Tliey  would  have 
to  be  created.  A  system  of  lower  courts  had 
to  be  estabUshed.  A  permanent  home  for  the 
Govenunent  had  to  be  selected,  but  on  that 
first  day  neither  a  quorum  of  Senators  nor  a 
quonun  of  Representatives  ^qieazed. 

For  travelers  to  be  long  ovardu*  was  hardly 
imusual.  Rain  tu^ed  the  dusty  roads  into 
sticky  mud,  slowing  the  wheels  of  the  stage 
coach.  A  fallen  tree  across  tiia  route  haltol 
the  horse  and  rider.  Unfavorable  winds 
fought  back  tJie  sailing  ship  or  ice  blocked 
her  passage.  No  interstate  gathering  seemed 
able  to  start  on  time. 

TliLs  time  the  whole  month  slipped  away 
without  a  quorum.  Members  trickled  Into 
the  city.  Ellas  Boudlnot,  a  former  president 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  did  not  mrrive 
from  neighboring  New  Jersey  imtil  March  33. 
In  his  case  it  was  the  eighteenth  of  the 
month  by  the  time  his  Oovenuff  could  de- 
clare him  elected,  and  even  then  not  all  the 
State's  polls  were  closed.  Boudlnot  and  the 
three  other  New  Jersey  Representatives 
would  soon  find  their  elections  being  con- 
tested. Meanwhile,  they  were  neither  the  flrat 
nor  the  last  to  claim  their  seats. 

Madison  was  among  the  arriving  Virgini- 
ans. Roger  Sherman  was  in  the  Connecticut 
delegation.  Gerry  came  from  Massachusetts. 
George  Read  of  Delaware  was  now  a  Sena- 
tor, so  was  Paterson  of  New  Jersey.  Rufus 
King,  who  had  moved  away  from  Massachu- 
setts, was  a  Senator  from  New  York.  In  taxX, 
except  for  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island, 
who  had  not  yet  ratified  and  Joined  the 
Union,  every  State  was  sending  at  least  one 
veteran  of  the  Federal  Convention.  In  addi- 
tion, men  who  had  worked  together  in 'the 
former  government  met  again  In  tills  Con- 
gress. The  hall  abovmded  with  reunions. 

Experienced  though  the  members  were,  the 
task  before  them  was  staggering.  Before  they 
could  even  begin  to  examine  legislative  is- 
sues, they  had  to  formulate  at  least  a  few 
operating  procedures,  and  the  House  had  to 
select  its  Speaker. 

As  Boudlnot  had  been  a  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  he  was  not  an  illogical 
choice  for  Speaker  and  he  mulled  over  what 
he  considered  were  the  demands  of  the  posi- 
tion. He  pictured  himself  having  to  main- 
tain a  "proper"  New  York  household  in  order 
to  do  the  social  entertaining  that  he  Judged 
appropriate  to  the  office.  If  he  did  not  get 
the  speakership,  Boudlnot  decided  he  would 
visit  with  a  relative  and  not  be  burdened 
with  an  expensive  city  dwelling.  He  would 
mlsa  his  wife,  but  unlike  other  Representa- 
tives he  would  not  have  to  tolerate  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  local  boarding  house  during 
the  months  when  Congress  was  in  session. 

He  waited  April  approached  and  the  hall 
filled  On  the  first  of  the  new  month  the 
House  had  a  large  enough  attendance  to  hold 
its  election.  It  selected  as  its  Speaker  Fred- 
erick A.  C.  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
modest  man  who  In  his  youth  had  been  or- 
dained a  Lutheran  minister.  After  turning 
to  politics  Muhlenberg  had  held  many  of- 
fices, including  that  of  speaker  of  his  Penn- 
sylvania StatA  house  of  representatives. 
Thinking  he  knew  the  Job,  the  ex-minister 
viewed  it  without  ambition.  He  made  no 
plans  to  run  a  pretentious  household. 

Muhlenberg  rightly  expected  that  on  each 


meeting  day.  at  the  hour  set  by  the  House, 
he  would  settle  himself  In  the  presiding 
oflScer's  chair,  call  the  members  to  order, 
direct  that  the  Journal  be  read,  and  serve 
as  moderator  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 

Those  who  wished  to  be  heard  would  stand 
and  address  him.  At  tiM  suggestion  of  ttia 
rules  oonmilttee  no  private  conversations 
would  be  allowed  while  the  Speaker  was  ad- 
dressing the  House.  Perhaps  the  chair  would 
be  stating  some  question  to  be  voted  upon. 
Since  every  man  present  must  vote,  every 
man  present  must  hear  the  question.  Beyond 
that,  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  walk 
between  the  Speaker  and  a  member  who  had 
ttte  floor. 

■nils  much  respect  Muhlenberg  command- 
ed. He  gave  no  indication,  however,  that  he 
ever  envisioned  how  the  Speaker's  office  could 
one  day  be  used  to  direct  the  destiny  of  a 
nation. 

Muhlenberg  had  been  in  the  chair  almost 
a  whole  week  when  on  Monday,  AprU  6,  Oliv- 
er Bllsworth,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
entoed  the  House  chamber.  At  tliat  moment 
EUsworth  was  serving  as  an  official  messenger 
boy.  "Ifir.  Speaker,"  he  announced,  "I  am 
charged  by  ttie  Senate  to  inform  this  House 
that  a  quorum  oi  the  Senate  is  now  formed." 

■niere  must  have  been  sighs  of  relief  from 
thoee  who  had  waited  a  whole  month  won- 
dering if  tlie  new  Government  would  ever 
get  under  way. 

Senator  KUsworth  then  explained  that  the 
House  members  were  now  ejq>ected  to  attend 
their  first  Joint  session  with  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  was  ready  to  count  the  votes  cast  by 
thoee  men  who  had  been  chosen  in  each 
State  to  be  the  electors  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

Without  a  Vice  President,  the  Senate  had 
no  presiding  c^oer,  but  Jolin  Langdon  of 
New  Hampshire  had  been  picked  to  serve  as 
President  pro  tempore  and  to  open  and  an- 
nounce the  content  of  the  ballots. 

Ellsworth  suggested  that  the  House  ap- 
point one  or  more  of  its  members  to  sit  at 
the  clerk's  table,  along  with  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators, "to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared."  To  this  the  House  agreed. 

Thereafter  the  Speaker  left  the  obair,  and 
the  entire  assemblage  followed  h^  to  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Belore  they  returned  to 
their  own  quarters,  they  had  seen  President 
Oeorge  Washington  and  Vice  President  John 
Adams  officiaUy  elected. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  members  went  back 
to  the  task  of  getting  organized.  Chairman 
Boudlnot  brought  in  the  report  of  bis  com- 
mittee on  rules.  The  Clerk,  John  Beckley, 
who  was  seated  at  bis  table  near  the  Speak- 
er, read  the  report  aloud.  The  Representa- 
tives then  agreed  that  no  member  should 
speak  more  than  twice  to  the  same  question 
without  the  permission  of  the  House.  No  one 
should  even  speak  a  second  time  until  aU 
those  wishing  to  be  heard  had  been  given 
the  floor. 

The  Speaker  was  given  the  authority  to 
appoint  small  committees  of  three  members 
OS  less.  No  one,  as  yet,  Imagined  that  any 
major  legislation  would  be  planned  in  smaU 
committees.  That  Job,  they  thought,  had  to 
be  done  by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  sitting  as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Once  a  policy  was  favored,  the  members  of  a 
smaU  committee  could  work  out  the  details 
and  tlie  wording  of  a  measure  or  bill  and 
report  it  to  the  House. 

Later,  the  members  would  find  that  even 
after  a  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  it  was 
usually  sent  back  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  further  amended,  and  again  reported 
to  the  House,  where  the  new  amendments 
would  be  read  and  rereckd  and  perhaps  voted 
to  ad<^tion.  The  next  day  the  entire  bill, 
along  with  the  adopted  amendments,  would 
again  be  read  by  the  Clerk.  This  time,  if  It 
passed  the  House,  it  would  be  sent  on  its  way 
to  the  Senate. 

Under   this  system  almost  none  of  the 


committees  were  p«tnanent  at  standing 
committees.  Tiie  HOuse  tjppetaiUA  them  for 
only  limited  pertods  of  time  to  fulllU  only 
certain  wdl-tfeOned  (rtdlgattons.  How  well 
this  method  of  keeping  aU  raaponsililllty  in 
the  hands  of  the  entire  membership  was  go- 
ing to  fimction  only  the  mcmths  and  years 
ahead  would  tell.  For  Uie  time  being  this 
was  the  only  way  the  first  Congress  wanted 
to  work. 

Without  waiting  for  any  furtlier  proce- 
dures to  be  established,  James  Bfadison  on 
Wednesday,  April  8.  started  the  debate  on 
what  be  considered  a  pressing  matter.  He 
knew  the  new  Oovemment  was  not  fuUy 
formed  but  he  wanted  the  House  to  pass  at 
least  a  temporary  revenue  bill. 

"The  union,"  he  said,  "by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  effective  government,  having 
recovered  from  the  state  of  ImbeciUty  ttiat 
heretofore  prevented  a  performance  of  its 
duty,  ought,  in  its  first  act,  to  revive  those 
principles  of  honcx'  and  honesty  that  have 
too  long  lain  doimsmt." 

In  other  words  the  nation  should  prepare 
to  pay  its  bills.  He  could  have  added  what 
they  all  knew:  Without  an  tn<i«™«»  Uie  Gov- 
ernment could  not  stay  in  existence.  Now 
that  they  were  organized,  it  was  time  to 
tackle  the  natUm's  problems. 

"WZ  EUVK  so  UITI.B  TUCK  TO  SPAKK" 

Optimistically,  Madison  proposed  puttin<; 
duties  on  imports  right  away  to  reUeve  the 
Government's  deqierate  ^lT^>nlH^^^l  situation. 
"Vhsa  he  leaUaed  ttiat  the  Pennsylvanlans 
Hartley  and  Clyner,  altliough  they  wanted 
tarUfis  on  Imports,  wanted  tliem  planned  to 
"protect  our  infant  industries,"  moviTig 
cooqietlng  imports  expensive.  The  project 
would  necessarily  prove  time-consuming. 

Madison  admitted  that  it  made  tiim  appre- 
hensive. 

Before  Congress  could  undertake  any  such 
program  it  needed  considerable  information 
on  the  state  <rf  domestic  manufacture.  "Tlie 
prospect  of  our  harvest  from  the  spring  im- 
portations is  daily  vanishing,"  he  warned. 
"If  the  committee  delays  .  .  .  until  a  system 
of  protecting  duties  shall  be  perfected  .  .  . 
all  the  spring  vessels  will  have  arrived."  He 
would  have  been  Justified  in  reminding  them 
that  they  stUl  had  not  established  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  or  the  lower  courts. 

In  ^ite  of  him  the  debate  continued  and 
became  enmeshed  in  conflicting  sectional  in- 
terests. 

Clymer  wanted  duties  laid  on  imported 
steel.  "A  furnace  in  Philadelphia,"  he  said, 
"made  three  hundred  tons  in  two  years  .  .  . 
deserving  protection." 

Tucker  of  South  Carolina  resented  the 
smallest  tax  on  this  article:  his  constituents 
were  fanners  and  used  steel  for  tools. 

Congressman  Thomas  FitESimons  said  that 
If  gentlemen  did  not  get  rid  of  local  con- 
siderations, the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
would  make  little  progress.  He  spoke  as  a 
veteran  of  both  the  Federal  convention  and 
the  Continental  Congress,  but  he  could, 
nevertheless,  have  remembered  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  these  Representatives  to  provide 
a  voice  for  the  people  of  their  area. 

Boudlnot  was  more  diplomatic.  "What 
gentlemen  have  in  view  is  very  desirable," 
he  said.  However,  he  felt  he  needed  more 
Information  in  order  to  legislate  Intelligently 
on  protective  tariffs.  "We  have  so  little  time 
to  spare  .  .  ."  he  said.  Like  Madison,  Bou- 
dlnot wanted  a  temporary  measure  to  bring 
in  the  badly  needed  funds  at  once. 

After  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
put  steel  mto  a  general  low-duty  category, 
and  then  Parker  of  Virginia  advocated  "lay- 
ing in  on  molasses."  If  the  duty  discouraged 
the  consumption  of  New  England  rum,  he 
thought  that  a  very  happy  consequence. 

In  no  time  a  lively  young  bachelor  from 
Massachusetts  named  Fisher  Ames  was  de- 
nouncing Parker's  "speculative  piety."  Ames 
was  not  alone  in  reminding  the  gentlemen 
seated  around  the  semicircle  that  in  this  new 
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world  Oreat  Britain  bAd  found  burdensome 
duties  bard  to  ooUact. 

As  unuU  ■M^iftrntm  answered  In  a  low,  gen- 
tle voice.  As  usual  he  relied  on  logic  to  guld* 
the  cotu-se  of  events.  The  duties  be  now  pro- 
posed could  be  easily  borne  by  tbe  commar- 
ulal  Interests.  Earlier  they  bad  paid  State 
t.txes.  wblch  were  not  even  uniform  from 
p  jrt  to  port. 

.\mes.  although  he  was  not  always  Im- 
pressed with  Madison,  had  to  admit  that 
Madison  was  the  leader  of  tbe  House.  "He  Is 
our  first  man,"  Ames  told  a  friend.  The  tax 
o:i  molasses  stood. 

While  the  Representatives  were  thus  oc- 
cupied, the  Senators  were  holding  their  ses- 
blons  behind  cloeed  doors. 

Eventually,  they  would  appoint  a  com- 
mittee which  would  recommend  that  their 
secretary  roll  up  three  pieces  of  paper  and 
toss  them  Into  a  box.  Langdon,  Dalton  and 
Wingate  would  then  draw  lots  to  decide 
which  men  might  serve  six  year  terms,  which 
men  must  leave  in  only  two  years,  and 
whi 'h  in  four.  The  Constitution's  mandate 
;or  Senators,  'that  one  third  may  be  chosen 
e'xry  second  year,"  was  thus  to  be  fulfilled. 

First,  however,  the  Senators  were  decid- 
ing hfw  to  address  the  new  President.  "His 
Highness  the  President  of  the  United  States 
KuU  Protector  of  their  Liberties"  was  sug- 
^cested.  Disgusted.  Senator  Maclay  of  Penn- 
.^vlvanla  wrote  In  bis  diary  that  he  was 
;oing  to  try  to  get  Speaker  Muhlenberg's 
help  in  resisting  that.  Maclay  blamed  tbe 
V:ce  President  for  dreaming  of  titles.  This 
vhole  silly  business  Is  tbe  work  of  Mr. 
.\dams."  he  said.  Most  members  of  the  House 
•f  Representatives  sided  with  Maclay.  Tbe 
Chief  Executive  was  addressed  simply  as  Mr. 
Pre.'ildent.  and  the  decision  quickly  hard- 
ei'.ed  into  custom. 

On  April  30,  1789.  the  first  President  was 
escorted  from  bis  residence  through  the 
happy  mobs  in  the  streets  and  Into  the 
Federal  Hall,  then  to  tbe  outside  balcony, 
where  George  Washington  took  the  oath  o£ 
ctlice. 

After  reentering  the  Hall  he  addressed  the 
y  0  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was.  as  he  re- 
iiilled.  his  duty  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress such  meaBure.s  as  he  Judged  necessary 
and  expedient. 

He  was  well  aware  that  these  fir.'it  Con- 
f.'iessmen  would  have  to  transform  the  new 
Government  from  an  untried  plan  into  an 
operating  system.  Nevertheles.«,  before  be 
concluded  with  bis  prayerful  thank.-!  for  that 
i.ew  Government,  he  felt  that  be  must  draw 
their  attention  to  the  remaining  degree  of 
inquietude."  All  danger  to  the  new  form  of 
union  had  not  yet  passed.  addUig  to  the 
care.s  of  Congress  the  re.'jponf.lbUtty  of  con- 
.^Idering  amendments  to  tbe  Constitution. 

Washington  then  put  Into  words  the  prln- 
c;pal  challenge  that  would  face  the  law- 
makers from  then  on — to  wiestlo  with  the 
r  J'. tlic ting  demands  of  effective  goveriuneni. 
tn.blic    harmony,    and    Individual    ireedom. 

For  the  First  Congres  this  problem  did  not 
CL>me  from  within  their  own  assembly.  It 
came  from  State  legislators  and  private 
citizens  who  were  in.slstlng  on  getaug  the 
Constitution  amended  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee their  liberties.  It  was  Imperative  that 
the  bulk  of  them  be  dissuaded  from  ln.-.ist- 
ing  on  having  the  Constitution  tr.raeci  over 
to  the  tearing  claws  of  sectional  Interests  in 
.mother  national  convention 

Being  from  Virginia,  the  P.-esident  knew 
the  strength  of  the  Anti-Federalisto  better 
than  many  an  unwary  Congres-iaan    Whllf 

arnlng  the  members  of  Congre:»s  to  plain 
.•'.nendments  with  great  caution,  he  still 
.•e,;ognized  that  the  IC'.wmakeis  would  have 
to  act  in  this  area  or  the  work  would  be 
'3ken  out  of  their  hand.>«  In  this  area,  also, 
tuey  had  no  time  to  spare. 

LAfNCHINC   THB    SHIP    AND    APPEASING    THE 
CAPTAIN 

'I  have  never  seen  an  assembly  where  so 
little  art  was  used  .  .  .  There  la  no  Intrigue, 


no  caucusing,  little  of  clanning  together 
.  .  . "  Ftober  Ames  was  listening  to  tbe  de- 
bates and  at  tbe  same  time  writing  to  bis 
Boston  friend.  Oeorge  Mlnot.  His  fellow  law- 
makers, be  found,  were  "very  good  men,  not 
shUiing.  but  honest  and  reasonably  well  In- 
formed." He  was  Impressed  with  their  "most 
punctual  attendance."  Three  or  four  bad  ob- 
tained a  leave  of  absence,  but  tbe  rest  were 
always  there:  the  Speaker  bad  no  need  to 
send  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  find  them.  Wbat 
anmzed  Ames  even  more  was  the  absence  of 
party  spirit,  for  be  knew  the  strong  political 
differences  that  divided  these  men. 

In  order  to  handle  an  explosive  political 
difference  v.ith  tbe  greatest  skill,  Madison, 
on  May  4,  hiterrupted  the  discussion  on  Im- 
port duties.  He  announced  that  at  the  end 
of  the  month  he  would  offer  his  suggestions 
on  amending  tbe  Constitution.  He  had  not 
spo:-;en  too  soon.  The  next  day  Mr.  Theodore 
Bland  presented  the  application  from  the 
Virginia  leglslattne  that  Madison  so  feared. 
It  waj?.  the  work  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the 
.\:iti-FederallstR. 

in  It,  Virginia  delegates  were  described  as 
having  yielded  their  assent  to  tbe  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  from  a  full  ex- 
pectation of  Its  Imperfections  being  speedily 
amended."  Vlrglnlan<j  feared  "tbe  slow  form 
of  Congres,sional  discussion."  In  order  to  se- 
cure their  alienable  rights,  the  applicants 
demanded  that  a  convention  be  Immedi- 
ately cal'ed  of  deputies  from  the  several 
States.' 

Bland  wanted  this  application  referred  at 
oncf  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wbols.  Boii- 
cUnot  agreed  with  Madison.  The  application 
iiad  no  legal  force  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
States  made  .'.Imllar  proposals.  If  that  hap- 
pened. Congress  would  be  forced  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution to  call  the  requested  convention. 
Meanwhile,  the  application  was  not  a  mat- 
ter for  the  House  to  discuss. 

Bland  was  not  satisfied.  "The  application," 
he  ."aid.  contains  a  number  of  reasons  why 
it  1.S  nec;essary  to  call  a  convention." 

Gerry  ren.:nded  him  that  The  gentlemen 
|Madson|  .  .  .  told  us  yesterday,  that  he 
meant  to  move  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments I  lo  the  Constitution]  on  tbe  fourth 
Monday  of  this  month  .  .  ." 

This  was  n<.t  what  Bland  wanted,  but  he 
'.ad  to  accept  It 

For  the  time  beln^  the  House  members 
concentrated  on  other  problems.  Eventually 
they  sent  their  proposed  Import  duties  to  the 
Senate.  As  yet  they  had'  no  system  of  col- 
lectlnt'  these  duties,  but  nevertheless  on 
May  19  they  felt  they  had  to  tackle  the  work 
of  establishing  the  first  executive  depart- 
r.ients  — Trea-sury.   War,  and  Foreign  Affair.'^. 

Madison  moved  that  each  department  be 
headed  by  a  secretary.  Since  ihese  would  be 
major  otiiceis,  the  Constitvition  called  for 
their  appointment  by  the  Pre.sidenl  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  When 
Madison  p:opo.:("d  that  the  oll.ceis.  l>e  le- 
ruovable  by  the  President  acting  alone,  .Ame-^ 
reported,  tlie  Idea  "kindled  some  spark. s" 

Bia:'d  v..i.s  horrified.  The  President  wui;id 
i.ave  a  tvraiu's  absolute  authority.  Repre- 
entaiive  White  .supported  Blan-l  The  Con- 
siitunoii  ^ave  the  &mators  a  voice  m  the 
dismissal  pioccs.s.  he  said,  becaue  the  party 
who  appointed  ought  lo  Judye  of  the  re- 
moval .  .  .' 

The  debate  had  thus  evolved  liUo  how  the 
legi.'lature  should  interpret  the  Constitution. 
Here  v.as  a  judicial  function.  But  the  House 
could  liOt  create  the  departments  without 
agreeing  on  the  meaniug  of  ptriinent  Consti- 
lulionai  dec-ees. 

Perhaps,  unless  Congress  specified  for  ho'v 
long  a  Secretary  could  hold  olflce.  he  could 
never  be  di.-  missed,  except  following  an  im- 
peachment, trial  and  conviction  This  was 
one  way  of  Interpreting  Article  II  section  4  of 
the  Con.^titution,  wblch  called  for  the  im- 
peachment of  ".  .  .  all  civil  officers  .  .  ."  for 
treason,  bribery  or  other  crimes. 

It  wn'.  an  interpretation  that  Boiidino)  dis- 


liked. Impeachment  was  "Intended  as  a  pun- 
Isbmsnt  for  a  crime,  and  uot  ai  tha  4wll- 
nary  means  of  rearranging  tbe  Departm^ta," 
he  said.  He  could  see  tbe  House  glTlng  the 
Constitution  such  a  narrow  Interpretation  as 
to  render  it  Impossible  to  execute. 

Madison  saw  no  need  either  to  rely  on 
impeachments  or  to  give  the  Senate  any  say 
In  dlsfaUssals,  and  he  argued  that  neither  was 
wise.  "If  the  heads  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ments are  subject  to  removal  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent, '  Madison  reasoned,  "tills  makes  .  .  . 
tbe  President  responsible  to  tbe  public  for 
the  conduct  of  tbe  person  be  nomi- 
nated. .  .  ."  R«qulre  the  Senate's  consent 
and  "the  President  is  no  longer  answer- 
able .  .  ." 

Madison  must  have  felt  shaken  when,  In 
rebuttal.  William  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina re.\d  from  the  Federalist  paper  Number 
77;  'The  consent  of  that  body  [tbe  Senate] 
would  be  ncc'.'ssary  to  displace  as  well  as  to 
appoint." 

If  Smith  looked  straight  at  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Madison  may  have  been 
templed  to  explain  that  Number  77  was 
Hamilton's  work.  Perhaps  he  felt  rescued  by 
the  position  Clymer  had  already  taken  that 
removlnt,'  tubordlnates  was  an  executive 
function. 

In  any  case.  Madison  now  argued  quietly 
that  all  executive  functions  belonged  to  the 
President  unless  the  Constitution  said  oth- 
erwise. The  Constitution,  although  It  did 
let  the  Senate  advise  on  major  appolnt- 
ntents.  did  not  set  any  exceptions  to  the 
President's  povier  to  remove  department 
heads.  Therefore  he  had  that  power. 

As  the  men  argued  over  the  degree  to 
whlc'ii  the  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions were  separated,  sides  formed.  To  White, 
the  wish  for  separation  was  impracticably. 
"The  Constitution  Is  formed,  and  the  pow- 
ers blended,"  he  said. 

Ames  wrote  to  Bo.ston.  ".-V  little  of  the 
sourness  of  the  party  has  been  produced 
by  the  great  debate.  .  .  ."  If  the  debaters 
could  have  looked  ahead  and  seen  how  much 
their  words  were  going  to  mean  to  those  bat- 
tling to  protect  the  seventh  President  of 
the  United  States  from  censure,  their  di- 
vision of  opinion  ml^ht  have  been  even  more 
acrimonious.  As  it  was,  Madi-son  prevailed, 
and  the  House  planned  the  Departments 
v.ith  the  understanding  that  the  President 
had  the  power  to  remove  his  own  appointees 
without  the  Senate's  consent. 

Meanwhile.  Madison  had  patiently  agreed 
to  postpone  taking  up  his  constitutional 
ameiidnieiUs  because  there  was  so  much 
pressing  business  before  the  House.  On  June 
«,  he  tried  again  to  bring  them  up  for  dls- 
(  '.istion.  He  wanted  to  ^-o  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

A  gentleman  from  Maryland  was  tbe  first 
to  express  liLs  rcsenlment  of  such  a  sud- 
<nn  iransltiou  from  other  concerns.  He 
judged  It  "extremely  Impolitic  to  go  into 
the  consideration  of  amending  the  Govern- 
ment, Iieforc  it  1:^  organized.  .  .  ." 

Wlien  Jackson  of  Georgia  gained  the  floor, 
he  started  his  remark  in  a  more  poetic  style. 
'Our  Constitution,  Sir,  Is  like  a  vessel  Just 
launched,  and  lying  at  the  wharf  ...  It 
Is  not  known  whether  she  will  bear  with 
safety  the  precious  freight  to  be  deposited  In 
lier  hold  .  .  .  Will  the  prudent  merchant 
.  .  .  employ  workmen  to  tear  .  .  .  asunder 
the  frame?"  # 

He  werit  on.  and  suddenly  he  was  mahnig 
the  sane  blunt  poini,  as  the  Marylancier: 
'  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  uot  for  ameud- 
ni.ents  at  this  time  .  .  .  without  we  pass 
the  collection  bill  we  ecu  get  no  revenue, 
nnd  without  revenue  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment cannot  move." 

Madison  maneuvered.  "I  only  wish  to 
Introduce  the  great  work,  and  ...  I  do  not 
expect  it  will  be  decided  Immediately  .  .  ." 
he  said,  and  then  be  argued:  "If  we  con- 
tinue to  postpone  .  .  .  and  refuse  to  let 
the  subject  come  into  view,  It  may  occasion 
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suspicions,  which  though  not  well  founded. 
may  tend  to  Inflame  or  prejudice  the  public 

mind " 

Congressman  John  Page  was  also  from 
Vlrgmia  and  be,  too.  bad  reason  to  be  war- 
ried  by  all  the  delays.  "After  they  (the 
amendments]  are  published,  I  think  the 
people  will  wait  with  patience  .  .  ."  be  said. 
But  [now]  It  must  be  very  disagreeable  to 
them.  .  .  .  Putting  myself  Into  the  place  of 
those  wlio  favor  amendments,  I  should  sus- 
pect Congress  did  not  mean  seriously  to  enter 
upon  the  subject."  He  ended  with  a  warning. 
Unless  you  take  early  notice  of  this  sub- 
:ect  you  Will  not  have  power  to  deliberate 

.  . "  He  wotild  have  been  Justified  in  adding 
that  the  public  was  tbe  captain  of  tbe  ship 
of  state  Jackson  bad  described. 

It  was  soon  obvious  that  even  if  they  man- 
aged to  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Jackson  and  Sherman  of  Connecticut  were 
tolng  to  move  for  an  Immediate  postpone- 
ment of  the  question. 

Madison  was  convinced  that  some  dlscus- 
.^ion  of  tlie  issue  had  to  take  place.  The  pub- 
lic must  be  satisfied  that  its  wishes  were  not 
beiii^  disregarded.  He  himself  was  becoming 
:iioie  concerned.  He  counted  among  tlie  dls- 
-.ris.'ied.  who  considered  their  llt>ertles  In- 
.<?ciire.  many  who  were  respected  for  their 
'.»;ents  and  patriotism.  "We  ought  not  to  dls- 
rezard  their  Inclinations."  be  told  his  col- 
leagues. 

With  that,  Mr.  Madison  withdrew  his  mo- 
rion to  go  into  tlie  Committee  of  tbe  Whole. 
He  proposed,  instead,  that  a  select  com- 
lulttee  be  appointed,  and  very  astutely  he 
o:' "Ceded  immediately  to  explain  wbat  tbe 
ommittee  should  consider  and  why. 

To  satisfy  its  critics,  be  said,  the  Constl- 
"Hion  must  be  made  to  bar  tbe  Government 
from  Interferriug  with  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Freedom  of  cotLSCience  and  expression  were 
e.sseiuiHl.  Tliose  accused  must  have  a  fair 
trial.  Search  vs-arrants  must  be  limited  in 
j.'ope  In  th;  process  of  asking  for  a  com- 
mittee. Madison  discussed  how  these  great 
rights  might  be  Jeopardized  and  what  pro- 
irttion  must  be  enacted. 

In  our  Government  U  is,  perliaps,  less 
::eces.sary  to  guard  against  abuse  In  the  Ex- 
eoutive  Department  than  any  other,  because 
I'  is  not  the  stronger  branch  of  tbe  system, 
)iU  the  weaker  .  .  ."  he  said.  [Constitutional 
protection]  must  be  leveled  against  tbe  Leg- 
:-;atiire.  for  it  is  the  most  powerful  .  .  ." 

That  was  how  tbe  United  States  Ctovem- 
nif nt  looked  to  future  President  James  Madi- 
son. He  thought  the  Executive  was  weak.  It 
••cfts  his  opinion  that  safeguards,  guarantees, 
and  declarations  of  rights  should  dlscoiutige 
ConKresslonal  majorities  from  legislating 
H.t-ay  the  rights  of  minorities.  Restrictions 
:hou1d  be  laid  against  the  actions  of  tbe  na- 
t:onal  legislature  and  tbe  States. 

Not  all  the  suggestions  Madison  made  that 
nioruing  were  destined  to  become  law.  Al- 
most a  century  wotild  go  by  before  the  CX>n- 
stitution  contained  amendments  that  were 
designed  to  guarantee  civil  rights  against 
.State  action. 

Nevertheless,  the  philosopher  had  out- 
niaiieuvered  his  opponents.  Tbe  matter  of 
the  amendments  appeared  in  tbe  Journal.  His 
colleagues  respectfully  referred  tbe  question 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  later  con- 
sideration. For  tbe  moment  the  disgruntled 
'.'.ere  appeased. 

"A    DEEP,    DARK,    AND    DREARY    CHAOS" 

The  Representatives  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  undertake  all  the  essential  tasks 
that  stretched  before  them.  Before  they  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  the  amendments, 
they  found  themselves  in  another  tussle. 

Madl.son  wanted  a  provision  inserted  in  tbe 
bill  that  created  the  Treasury  Department. 
His  proposal — wblch  would  soon  have  more 
impact  than  be  realised — was  to  make  it  tbe 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  digest  and  report 
plans  for  tbe  management  of  tbe  public 
revenue  and  tbe  support  of  the  public  credit." 
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Page  objected.  "A  dangerotis  innovation," 
this.  He  thought  members  "might  be  led  by 
.  .  .  deference.  ...  to  siq>port  the  minister's 
plan  ...  It  would  establiab  a  precedent .  . ." 
Page  envisioned  all  the  department  beads 
admitted  onto  tbe  floor  to  explain  their 
plans  and  order  them  enacted,  like  ministers 
in  a  monarchy. 

Thomas  Tucker  of  South  Carolina  heartily 
agreed.  Mr.  Madison's  proposal  would  under- 
mine the  avithority  of  the  House. 

But  Ames  was  impatient.  "The  Secretary 
is  piesumed  to  acquire  the  best  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  finance  of  any  member  of 
the  community,"  be  said.  "It  seems  to  follow- 
logically  that  tbe  House  must  obtain  evi- 
dence from  that  officer,"  He  then  begged  the 
House  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tion's finances.  "It  presents  to  the  Imagina- 
tion a  deep,  dark,  and  dreary  chaos;  impos- 
sible to  be  reduced  to  order  without  the  mind 
.  .  .  commensurate  to  the  occasion,"  he 
claimed. 

As  if  to  prove  his  point,  a  message  arrived 
from  tbe  Senate. 

Tbe  other  chamber  had  at  last  agreed  to 
tbe  duties  tbe  House  wanted  to  impose,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  Items.  The  Senators  asked  the 
Representatives  to  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
ference. 

More  members  could  now  forsee  the  delays 
and  difficulties  that  lay  ahead.  It  would  be 
July  1  before  full  agreement  would  be 
reached  and  a  final,  or  enrolled  bill  would 
be  ready  to  be  checked  for  accuracy  by  a 
few  members  while  other  members  were 
being  appointed  to  carry  it  to  tbe  President. 

And  It  would  be  July  31  before  a  little 
group  of  Senators  and  Representatives  would 
be  calling  on  President  Washington  with 
another  bill — one  to  provide  for  collecting 
these  enacted  duties.  And  even  after  the 
President  signed  both  measures,  that  would 
only  begin  the  battle  to  establish  the  public 
credit. . . . 

When  Lawrence  of  New  York  Joined  Ames 
and  Boudinot  in  defense  of  Madison's  pro- 
posal, it  was  at  last  agreed  to  let  tiie  Secre- 
tary "prepare"  recommendations  for  the 
House  to  consider.  The  way  was  tlius  paved 
for  a  powerful  Secretary,  and  through  him 
for  a  melding  of  Executive  and  legislative 
functions  in  the  area  of  financial  planning. 

Surprisingly,  Ames  had  not  snatched  this 
occasion  to  deal  with  another  closelj'  re- 
lated problem.  Ames  was  exasperated  by  the 
strain  of  constantly  working  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  He  wrote  to  George 
Mlnot,  "We  correct  spelling,  or  erase  may  and 
insert  shaU  ...  in  a^manner  which  provokes 
me  .  .  .  Our  great  committee  is  too  tmwieldy 
for  this  operation  .  .  .  We  could  not  be  so 
long  doing  so  little,  by  any  other  expedient." 

Through  older  and  a  good  deal  more 
patient  than  Ames,  Madison  could  no  longer 
ignore  tbe  slow  pace  of  their  progress,  wblch 
meant  he  could  uot  yet  bring  up  his  bill  of 
rights.  He  blamed  It  db  tbe  newness  of  the 
Congress  and  on  the  perplexities  springing 
merely  from  tbe  want  of  precedents. 

In  the  area  of  precedents,  however.  Con- 
gress was  making  progress.  A  niunber  of  Joint 
conunittees  (manned  by  selected  Senators 
and  Hotise  members)  bad  been  set  up  to 
recommend  the  proper  formalities  to  be  used 
in  relation  to  tbe  President  or  in  dealings 
between  the  two  Houses.  No  longer  did  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  use  their  own  mem- 
bers to  carry  official  messages  from  one  cham- 
ber to  tbe  other.  This  chore  was  now  done 
by  Samuel  Otis,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
and  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe  House,  John  Beckley. 
A  start  had  been  made  In  formulating  tbe 
rules.  But  as  yet  there  was  only  a  restricted 
use  of  small  committees,  although  there  was 
one  standing,  or  permanent,  conunlttee  which 
Congress  had  established  called  the  Commit- 
tee on  elections,  whose  existence  proved  most 
convenient. 

Clymer  chaired  tbe  group,  which  immedi- 
ately assumed  a  disagreeable  task. 


Tbe  committee  was  confronted  with  the 
unpleasant  challenge  of  the  New  Jersey  elec- 
tions. Boudinot  from  ttutt  State  did  a  good 
share  of  the  work.  Wlnle  tbe  investigation 
was  dragging  on,  he  was  often  being  called 
on  to  be  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  occupying  tbe  seat  vacated  by 
the  Speaker  and  keeping  order  among  the 
sixty-five  members.  July  came.  Clymer's-com- 
mlttee  was  stUi  talking  about  sending  to 
New  Jersey  for  more  evidence  or  possibly 
going  to  tbe  State.  As  a  result,  all  tbe  New 
Jersey  men  lived  through  most  of  tbe  ses- 
sion with  their  right  to  hold  their  offices  In 
Jeopardy.  It  was  September  2  before  tbe 
House  was  in  a  position  to  rule  to  uphold 
tbe  State's  Governor  and  recognized  the  elec- 
tion of  the  four  men  from  New  Jersey.  At 
least  that  matter,  having  been  bandied  by  a 
committee,  did  not  add  another  agonising 
delay  to  tliose  Madison  already  faced. 

He  was  still  waiting  to  bring  up  his  planned 
amendments  when  on  July  20  the  Doorkeeper 
announced,  "Mr.  Speaker,  a  message  from 
the  Senate."  Tbe  Senators  had  passed  tbe 
House  bill  establishing  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs — but  with  amendments.  They 
had  also  passed  a  bill  creating  the  necessary 
lower  Judicial  courts  for  tbe  United  States. 
The  Constitution  bad  established  tbe  Su- 
preme Court,  directing  Congress  to  create  tbe 
rest  of  the  Judicial  system. 

While  meaning  to  obey  tbe  directive,  the 
Senate  nevertheless  had  widened  tbe  Su- 
preme Court's  authority,  contrary  to  tbe  lim- 
its set  by  the_  Constitution.  In  paragraph 
thirteen,  they  had  told  the  Justices  to  hear 
cases  Involving  officials  without  requiring 
these  suits  to  go  first  through  tbe  lower 
courts.  Now  tbe  Senate  desired  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House. 

First,  the  House  proceeded  to  read  and 
agree  to  the  bill  establishing  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  in  a  matter  of 
months  would  be  called  tbe  Department  of 
State.  Agreeing  made  It  unnecessary  to  choose 
members  to  send  to  a  conference.  "Hie  House 
then  considered  tbe  bill  for  organizing  the 
courts.  It  was  twice  read  by  tbe  clerk,  and 
the  House  ordered  it  referred  to  themselves  as 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  be  taken  up 
later.  Now,  somehow,,  matters  appeared  a  lit- 
tle less  hectic.  Madison  was  induced  to  try 
agahi  to  call  for  consideration  of  his  Consti- 
tiiiiohal  amendments. 

Evidently,  he  was  so  troubled  by  the  delay 
in  planning  a  Bill  of  Rights  that  be  failed  to 
react  to  the  legal  flaw  in  tbe  Judiciary  Act. 
When  the  measure  became  law  in  Septem- 
ber, paragraph  thirteen  was  still  there.  He 
was  to  live  to  see  it  change  the  covirse  of 
American  history.  Meanwhile,  he  drew  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  Representatives  to  his  pro- 
posed Bill  of  Rights. 

Ames  again  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  dis- 
cussion, wanting  the  debate  confined  to  the 
recommendations  Madison  bad  already- made, 
fearful  that  the  House  would  act  as  If  it  were 
another  Federal  convention  and  subject  the 
Constitution  to  tbe  ordeal  of  another  total 
review.  Ames  wanted  a  committee  ^pointed 
with  its  authority  strictly  limited.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Gerry,  but  this  time  the 
young  man  convinced  the  House.  A  commit- 
tee of  eleven  members  was  set  up  to  work  on 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
Madison  was  on  it. 

lliree  days  later,  Ames  bad  another  reason 
to  be  pleased.  Tbe  reason  this  time  grew  out 
of  an  argument  between  Gerry  and  Fltzsim- 
ons.  Gerry  thought  that  it  wotild  require 
eight  million  dollars  to  meet  tbe  Qovem- 
ment's  expenses,  and  Fltzslmons  felt  it  oould 
be  done  with  three  million.  Ames  must  have 
been  delighted  to  hear  Fltzslmons  suggest. 
"If  w^e  wish  to  have  more  particular  infcHma- 
tlon  on  theee  points,  we  ought  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means."  As  a  result 
the  House  on  July  34  appointed  Its  first  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means.  Tbe  group  was 
destined  to  bold  office  for  only  two  months. 
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but  on  that  Friday  afternoon  neither  .Vmes 
nor  the  others  \n  the  chamber  foresaw  th© 
powerful  Influence  to  be  wielded  by  the  A>st 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  AuguRt  the  Congressmen  took  up  and 
settled  their  own  salaries — W  a  day  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  $12  a  day  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

It  was  August  13  before  they  were  back  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

Ames  wrote  to  Minot,  "We  shall  maiie  a 
dozen  or  two  of  rights  and  privileges  for  our 
posterity.  If  I  am  to  be  guided  by  your  ad- 
vice, to  marry  and  live  in  Boston,  it  behooves 
me  to  interest  myself  in  the  affair." 

A  good  part  of  Ames'  interest  consisted  of 
trying  to  keep  Tucker  of  South  Carolina  from 
adding  a  list  of  new  amendments  to  those 
already  proposed.  Among  other  things.  Tuck- 
er wanted  to  let  the  people  at  home  instruct 
their  Representatives  In  Congress  how  to 
vote. 

Faced  with  suggestions  like  this  and  with 
talk  of  a  recess  to  start  In  September.  Madi- 
son feared  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  get 
his  amendments  considered  in  time  to  stop 
other  mischief. 

There  was  still  much  to  be  done.  Each 
provision  would  have  to  be  approved  by  two- 
thlrd.s  of  both  Houses  .  .  .  then  it  would 
have  to  be  proposed  to  the  States.  Provisions 
"of  a  doubtful  nature"  might  prejudice  the 
States,  Madison  argued.  He  added,  "The  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  is  secured;  the  liberty 
of  the  press  Ls  expressly  declared  .  .  .  the 
people  may  therefore  publicly  address  their 
Representatives  ...  or  declare  their  senti- 
ments by  petition  .  .  ."  Tucker's  suggestion 
to  let  constituents  bind  their  Representatives 
was,  he  thought,  unnecessary  and  impracti- 
cal. 

A.S  the  discussion  continued,  all  the  amend- 
ments that  would  one  day  make  up  the  great 
rights  of  American  citizens  were  weighed. 
In  addition  to  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
petition  provisions,  to  which  Madison  had 
pointed  for  Tuckers  benefit,  all  the  other 
safeguards  were  dlscu.ssed.  Every  lawyer  in 
the  room  knew  that  their  effectiveness  de- 
pended on  how  well  they  were  worded. 

Together  they  sought  to  secure  rights  for 
the  Individual.  His  freedom  of  conscience 
must  not  be  abridged.  His  home  must  not  be 
searched — nor  his  papers  seized — arbitrarily. 
The  Courts  must  be  forbidden  to  demand 
excessive  bail,  force  a  possibly  Innocent  de- 
fendant to  incriminate  himself,  or  deny  him 
a  fair,  speedy,  public  trial.  A  man's  right  to 
defend  himself  before  a  Jury  must  be  pre- 
served. 

Before  they  nuished.  the  members  talked 
about  the  State  militias,  which  were  made 
up  of  private  citizens.  These  citizens  had 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  firearms.  There  was 
the  matter  of  not  quartering  soldiers  In  pri- 
vate homes  In  peacetime.  Finally,  on  Au- 
g\wt  21,  they  reviewed  the  provl^ons  that 
reserved  to  the  people  any  powers  noi  specif- 
ically delegated  to  the  Federal  C3k>vernment. 
Then,  at  last,  the  material  was  on  its  way 
to  the  Senate.  But  by  then  the  session  was 
almost  over,  and  the  proposals  for  the  great 
rights  would  arrive  in  the  Senate  at  a  time 
when  they  would  have  to  compete  with  other 
matters  demanding  the  statesmen's  atten- 
tion. Here  was  one  more  Indication  that  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  work  Con- 
gress was  to  do  would  depend  on  the  proce- 
dures It  established.  However.  In  this  first 
most  hectic  period  of  its  life.  Congress  could 
only  begin  to  explore  that  problem. 

THDJCS    DONE    AND    LEFT    UNDONE 

On  Saturday,  August  22,  President  Wash- 
ington had  come  to  the  Senate  chamber  and 
brought  with  him  the  Secretary  of  War. 
General  Henry  Knox.  Ostensibly  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  discuss  treaty  questions  in- 
volving not  only  land  disputes  but  also  trade 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  Creek 
and  Chickasaw  Indians. 


Senator  Maclay  fumed.  "I  saw  no  chance 
of  a  fair  investigation  of  subjects  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sat  there,  with 
his  Secretary  of  War,  to  support  his  opinions 
and  overawe  the  timid  and  neutral  part  of 
the  Senate  .  .  ."  he  wrote  in  his  Journal. 

Maclay — as  he  reported  it — leaned  over  and 
whispered  to  his  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Robert  Morris,  that  the  best  way  was 
to  have  the  papers  under  discussion  com- 
mitted (sent  to  a  committee).  Morris  so 
moved,  and  according  to  Maclay  the  President 
answered  with  sullen  dignity,  "This  defeats 
every  purpose  of  m>  coming  here." 

7 he  papers  were  wOt  committed.  On  Mon- 
day. August  24,  the  President  was  back  In 
the  chamber.  Votes  giving  him  much  but  not 
all  of  what  he  wanted  were  cast  while  he 
sat  there  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Sen- 
ate enjoyed  the  experience. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Maclay  was  still  pour- 
ing his  aggravation  into  his  diary.  "Yester- 
day I  could  do  nothing,  for  the  attendance 
of  the  President."  he  wrote. 

"This  morning,  however,"  Maclay  noted, 
"I  took  the  first  opportunity,  and  presented 
the  draught  .  .  ."  The  draft,  over  which  he 
was  most  concerned,  proposed  sites  In  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  permanent  capital  of  the 
United  States.  By  now  it  was  uncertain 
whether  Congress  could  settle  that  Issue 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  That  morning, 
the  .Senate  had  eigreed  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Hou.se  to  adjourn  on  September  22. 
Also  that  morning,  the  clerk  of  the  House, 
Beckley,  had  brought  the  Senators  the  House 
bill  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The  Senators 
decided  to  start  working  on  the  amendment 
bill  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  next  entry  in  Maclay's  diary  tells  of 
a  night  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation. The  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  that  State  met,  not  on  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
but  on  the  location  of  the  new  nation's  capi- 
tal. Three  weeks  later  their  bill  to  make  Oer- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania,  the  nation's  capital 
had  passed  the  Senate.  It  ran  into  trouble  In 
the  House.  No  decision  haul  as  yet  been 
reached  on  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mond.iy.  September  21  found  Beckley  car- 
rying a  report  to  the  Senate.  His  message  in- 
dicated the  difficulties  both  Houses  were  hav- 
ing with  the  all  Important  details  of  the 
amendments.  The  House  had  agreed  to  the 
changes  numbered  2,  4,  8,  12.  13,  16,  18.  19, 
25  and  26,  placed  by  the  Senate  In  the  articles 
to  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  House,  however,  disagreed  with  the 
changes  numbered  1,  3,  6,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  14, 
15.  17.  and  20  through  24.  The  Represent- 
atives asked  for  a  ofcference.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, Tuesday,  September  22,  arrived  with 
nothing  concluded  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

Both  the  Senators  and  the  Representatives 
were  eager  to  go  home.  They  had  been  living 
and  working  in  temporary  quarters  for  six 
long  months,  but  when  the  question  of  post- 
poning their  adjournment  came  up,  they 
agreed  to  postpone.  The  work  continued. 

Senators  Ellsworth,  Paterson  and  Carroll 
met  with  the  little  group  of  House  members 
to  thrash  over  the  amendments.  After  the 
conference  the  House  receded  on  twelve  of 
its  disagreements,  provided  that  the  Senate 
would  give  in  on  two  points,  which  it  did. 

The  Congre.ss  then  a.sked  the  President  to 
h.ive  the  proposed  amendments  transmitted 
to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  be 
acted  on  by  their  legislature^.  Thus,  out  from 
the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  went  a 
request  for  changes  In  the  Constitution  that 
would  limit  the  lawmaker's  own  power. 

The  exhausted  members  were  ready  for 
their  recess.  Before  them  loomed  the  gigantic 
questions  of  locating  the  captital — pregnant 
with  that  sectional  strife  they  had  so  far 
managed  to  keep  to  a  minimum.  The  "deep 


dark  chaos"  which  seemed  to  envelop  the 
national  finances  was  still  not  dispelled.  So- 
lutions would  have  to  be  sought  later.  After 
deciding  to  return,  not  In  December  as  was 
expected  but  in  January,  the  first  Congre« 
adjourned  its  fir^it  session.  It  had  made  its 
contribution  to  history.  It  had  not  only 
launched  the  new  Government  but  also 
framed  a  bill  of  rights  for  Its  posterity. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  financial  problems  which  some  of  the 
auto  insurance  companies  have  encoun- 
tered recently  are  being  cited  by  oppo- 
nents of  no-fault  insurance  as  evidence 
of  problems  of  that  system.  We  support- 
ers of  no-fault  have  tried  to  marshal 
the  reasons  why  the  one  thing  does  not 
come  from  the  other.  However,  I  have 
yet  to  seek  the  task  done  as  weU  and  as 
succinctly  as  in  a  column  by  Phil  Zln- 
kewicz  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
''February  5,  1976. 

Mr.  Zinkewicz  examines  the  recent  20- 
percent  rate  increase  In  New  York,  for 
example,  and  shows  that  not  only  was 
it  the  first  increase  in  the  3  years  under 
no-fault,  but  tiiat  even  with  the  increase, 
consumers  are  still  paying  less  than  they 
did  before  the  advent  of  no-fault  in  the 
State. 

The  column  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
part  of  the  problems  with  State  no-fault 
plans  come  from  too  low  thresholds  that 
make  it  too  easy  to  go  to  court  for  dam- 
ages— thereby,  in  effect,  laying  the  no- 
fault  plan  on  top  of  the  tort  system  with 
the  duplication  of  expenses.  An  addi- 
tional problem  comes  from  the  companies 
still  having  to  pay  off  old  tort  system 
claims  while  also  embracing  the  "quick 
pay"  no-fault  system. 

Mr.  Zinkewicz  concludes  that  most  of 
the  problems  now  being  encountered  pos- 
sibly could  be  cured  by  "the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  guidelines  with  much 
higher  threshold  levels  and  more  con- 
tinuity of  approach  State-by-8tate." 

It  is  good  advice — and  advice  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  heed  in  the  next 
few  days  when  we  take  up  the  no-fault 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
article  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Insurance  Today:    No-Fault  Carries; 
Are  They  Right? 

(By  PhU  Zinkewicz) 

The  concept  of  no-fault  auto  Insurance  has 
come  under  sharp  criticism  of  late,  especially 
here  in  New  York  where  recently  granted 
auto  insurance  rate  hikes  caused  industry 
observers  to  begin  questioning  whether  the 
reparations  system  is  indeed  living  up  to  its 
so-called  prc%iise8.  Purthermw*,  Insurance 
analysis  contacted  by  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce are  categorically  blaming  no-fault  for 
the  recently  revealed  financial  troubles  of 
Government  Employers  Insurance  Co. 
(GEICO).  ' 

GEICO  recently  reported  fourth  quarter 
losses  of  $57  million  bringing  the  total  full- 
year  losses  to  $75  million.  That  loss  compares 
with  a  1974  profit  of  $26.1  million. 

Since  more  than  90  per  cent  of  GEICO's 
business  is  in  the  area  of  private  passenger 
auto  and  since  it  does  operate  heavily  in 
no-fault  states,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
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of  speculation  as  to  whether  the  no-teult 
concept  itself  is  responsible  tot  the  com- 

pAiiy's  financial  crisis. 

MORS   CSITICISM 

.\dding  more  fuel  to  the  fire  are  the  re- 
cent comments  of  two  Insuranoe  ■uperln- 
tendents,  Thomas  Harnett  of  New  York  and 
Maxlmillian  Wallach  of  Washington,  D.O.,  to 
the  effect  that  Insurance  oompany  "reserve 
setting  has  become  especially  difficult  with 
the  advent  of  no-fault."  And  a  ^Mkesman 
for  GEICO,  Vernon  G.  Phelps,  recenUy  told 
this  newspaper,  that  the  "exceptionally  se- 
vere Impact  of  Inflation  .  .  .  was  aggravated 
by  the  unexpectedly  adverse  effect  of  no-fault 
laws." 

Stainich  proponents  of  the  no-fault  con- 
cept are  understandably  upset  by  all  this. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  prc^>osltlon  to  get 
the  concept  accepted  In  the  states  In  which 
it  now  exists  and  they  are  fearful  ttkat  if 
no-fault  Is  bad  mouthed  here,  it  might  have 
s  detrimental  effect  en  any  future  legislation. 

But  the  questions  must  be  asked:  Is  the 
fact  that  20  percent  auto  rate  hikes  were 
granted  in  New  TCM-k  really  an  indication 
that  no-fault  has  not  lived  up  to  Its  prom- 
ises? Is  no-fault  really  to  blame  for  QEXOO's 
financial  problems?  And,  was  the  "adverse 
effect"'  of  no-fault  legislation  really  as  un- 
expected as  Mr.  Phelps  maintains? 

On  the  subject  of  rates.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  In  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ments  own  report  It  noted  that  the  average 
20  percent  statewide  Increases  were  the  result 
of  "infiationary  pressures  essentially  Inde- 
pendent of  auto  reparations  systens,  and 
have  affected  both  tort-Uablllty  and  no-fault 
less  experience  as  well  as  other  pnypvttj  lines 
of  insurance."  Also,  the  20  percent  hike  was 
the  first  granted  In  the  three  years  since  no- 
fault  wa.s  instituted.  Again,  in  the  depart- 
ment report,  it  states:  "It  Is  clear  .  .  .  that 
the  loss  experience  of  1973  would  in  Itself, 
have  supported  approximately  a  20  percent 
increase  in  1974  had  the  no-fault  law  not 
been  enacted." 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  sup- 
porters of  no-fault  never  promised  that  It 
would  bring  about  lower  rates  frawver,  only 
that  there  would  b«  an  Initial  reduction  In 
rates  mandated  by  law,  and  stablllzatloa 
thereafter.  Those  who  are  questioning  today 
whether  the  concept  of  no-fault  has  fulfilled 
its  promises  should  bear  that  in  mind. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  c<»i8idered  that 
auto  policyholders  are  still  paying  less  un- 
der the  no-fault  system  than  they  were  three 
years  ago  under  tort-UablUty. 

When  no-fault  first  went  Into  effect,  auto 
^Titers  In  the  state  began  writing  at  an 
average  reduction  of  19  percent.  That  meant 
that  a  person  paying  $100  for  auto  Insonmoe 
pre-no-fault  was  then  paying  19  percent  less, 
or  $81.  With  the  average  20  percent  hike  re- 
cently announced,  he  is  paying  20  percent  of 
(81  more  (not  20  percent  of  ttie  original 
$100) ,  which  is  $16.20  more,  or  $97,20. 

In  other  w<»ds,  with  all  of  the  Inflationary 
pressures,  a  driver  Is  stUl  paying  less  tod^r 
($2.80  less  per  hundred  dollars)  than  he  was 
three  years  ago  under  tort-llabillty. 

On  the  subject  of  OEICO,  we  get  Into  a 
stickler  situation.  Analysts  insist  that  claims 
payments  under  no-fa\ilt  have  increased  sig- 
nlflcantly  primarily  because  of  the  low 
threshold  (the  point  at  which  Utlgatlon  Is 
permitted).  The  threshold  level  here  In  New 
York  is  $600. 

But  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  concept  itself 
or  is  It  the  fault  of  legislators  w*o  bent  tra- 
der pressures  of  aritl  no-fault  factions  like 
the  trial  lawyers.  The  fact  that  the  low 
threshold  might  finance  litigation  rather 
than  thwart  it  was  feared  by  even  the 
staunchest  no-fault  proponents.  But  time 
and  again,  in  state  after  state,  those  levels 
were  reduced  not  by  the  Insurance  Industiy 
but  by  legislators'  elected  (rfHclals.  who  feared 
the  wrath  of  pressure  groups. 


Finally,  how  unexpected  were  the  prob- 
lems We  now  are  seeing  under  no-fault? 

It  to  lielng  said,  and  there  Is  truth  to  this. 
that  no-fault  requires  a  great  deal  more  "up- 
frcmt"  mosiey  than  was  required  uixder  tort- 
Uablllty.  But  we  knew  that  in  the  beginning. 
We  knew,  and  insurers  should  have  planned 
for,  the  fact  that  claims  would  have  to  be 
paid  under  both  systems  for  a  while — both 
no-fault  and  the  hold-over  claims  from  the 
old  system. 

Furthermore,  some  insurers  are  claiming 
that  they  are  experiencing  higher  loss-ratios 
under  no-fault.  True,  but  again  not  unex- 
pected. The  American  Insiurance  Association 
predicted  in  the  beginning  that  the  loss- 
ratios  woxild  increase  under  no -fault.  It  was 
the  high  company  expense  ratio  which  is 
supposed  to  decrease  under  no-fault  but  only 
'after  a  pwriod  of  four  or  five  years  during 
which  insurers  would  supposedly  rid  them- 
selves of  tort  claims. 

All  of  this,  then,  seems  to  leave  us  with  a 
system  which  really  has  not  yet  been  given  a 
chance  to  prove  itself.  Perhaps  the  answer 
lies  in  higher  threshold  levels  on  the  state 
level.  That,  of  course  would  require  an  awak- 
ening cm  the  part  of  legislators  to  the  fact 
that  the  very  concept  of  no-fault  demands 
emphasis  on  reducing  rather  than  financing 
litlgatlCHi.  Up  to  now,  those  legislators  have 
not  been  overly  responsive  to  the  proposition. 

Or,  perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  guidelines  with  much- 
hlgher  threshold  levels  and  more  continuity 
of  approach  state-by-state. 

At  the  present  time,  with  criticism  of  state 
no-fault  nmnlng  as  strongly  as  it  has  and 
with  individual  state  regulators  less  than 
anxious  to  come  to  the  defense  of  no-fault, 
it  appears  that  the  latter  solution  is  prefer- 
able. 


IMIATH  OP  HAROLD  G.  KIERN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  death  is 
always  untimely.  It  robs  us  of  our  friends 
and  OUT  loved  ones,  and  often  when  we 
are  least  prepared. 

Two  weeks  ago  death  came  to  Harold 
G.  "Kern  at  a  particularly  untimely 
moment,  robbing  literally  thousands  of 
people  of  a  true  friend. 

"Hap"  to  those  who  knew  him,  a 
strcmg  but  quiet  man  passed  away  Feb- 
ruary 19  In  the  BCassachusetts  General 
Hospital's  Phillips  House  Just  3  days 
after  undergoing  what  appeared  to  be 
successful  surgery. 

Anyone  vrtio  was  lucky  enough  to 
know  Hap  Kern  would  know  how  im- 
possible it  Is  to  do  Justice  to  his  wonder- 
fully full  life.  His  accomplishments  were 
impressive.  His  list  of  friends  long.  Hap's 
illustrious  career  in  the  newspai>er  world 
began  some  50  years  ago  as  an  advertis- 
ing salesman  for  the  Boston  Daily 
Recoid,  the  Boston  Evening  American, 
and  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  which 
later  became  the  Herald  American  and 
the  Herald  Advertiser.  He  was  to  retire 
on  April  1, 1975,  as  the  papers'  publisher. 

But  his  work  "at  the  paper"  was  only 
one  aspect  of  his  life.  So  skillful  and 
distinguished  was  his  work  that  the 
Hearst  family,  owners  of  the  Herald 
papers,  reached  out  to  Hap  for  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  William  Randolph  Hearst 
named  him  executor  of  his  estate.  Even 
after  his  retirement.  Hap  remained  a 
trustee  of  the  Hearst  estate,  of  the 
Hearst  Foundatiim,  of  the  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  Foundation — a  charitable 
fund— as  well  as  a  director  of  the  Hearst 
Foundation. 


Mr.  President,  I  consider  myself  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  known  Hap 
personally  over  the  years.  He  was  a  quiet 
man,  but  a  very  strong,  eonunHted  man. 
He  gave  freely  of  himself  and  his  time 
to  his  many  friends  and  the  many  chari- 
ties he  deemed  worthwhile.  I  have  read 
many  things  about  Hap  Kern,  but  per- 
haps a  Stonehill  CdU^e  citation  said  it 
all  when  it  described  him  as  "a  humani- 
tarian, an  outstanding  journalist,  a  dedi- 
cated citizen."  He  was  all  that  and,  yes, 
more. 

I  will  miss  Hap.  I  will  miss  his  humor. 
his  humility,  his  heart.  To  Bettie,  his 
lovely  bride  of  42  years,  I  offer  my  deep- 
est sympathy  and  my  most  heartfelt 
prayers  that  God  give  her  strengUi  in  the 
difficult  days  ahead. 


THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1975— S.  626 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  identified  with  day  care  leg- 
islation, and  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  chief  cosponsw  of  S. 
626,  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act 
of  1975,  I  remain  firm  in  my  belief  that 
services  available  to  young  children  and 
their  families  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
present  need.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  fund  a  variety  of  quality  child  and 
family  services,  including,  day  care  i>ro- 
grams,  part  day  and  full  day,  parenthood 
education,  and  nutrition. 

While  I  am  a  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  recognize  ttaat  in  previous  sessions 
there  has  been  much  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  many  issues  still  are  not 
resolved.  However,  the  recent  barrage 
of  mail  which  I  have  been  receiving,  and 
to  which  my  colleagues  have  also  been 
subjected,  removes  the  basic  issues  fr(Hn 
reality.  Instead,  specious  and  unfounded 
claims  are  seemingly  accepted  as  truth 
by  those  who  have  received  and  circu- 
lated an  unsigned  leaflet,  lliis  leaflet  at- 
tributes and  quotes  a  child  advocacy 
clause  which  is  nonexistent  in  the  legis- 
lation. False  allegations,  inaccuracies, 
and  distortions  are  the  mainstays  of  this 
concerted  efFort  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
people.  Regrettably  too  few  can  take  the 
time  and  effort  to  investigate  and  chal- 
lenge the  issues  of  fact  before  adding 
their  voices  in  criticism. 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes 
and  spectflcally  provides  that  child  care 
programs  must  be  totally  voluntary.  Its 
purpose  is  to  build  upon  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  family  as  the  primary 
and  fundamental  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child.  Suggestions  that 
child  rearing  authority  would  vest  in  the 
State,  or  that  parents  would  be  prohibited 
from  providing  religious  training  to  theii- 
children,  are  clearly  refuted  by  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  legislation  by  religious 
organizations  across  the  countiy. 

Support  for  additimial  child  and  fam- 
ily services,  and  testimony  concerning 
the  increasing  need  as  more  women  enter 
the  labor  force,  has  been  repeated  often 
In  the  many  days  of  hearings  held  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  An  unfinished  task  re- 
mains to  Inform  the  people  on  the  need 
for  comprehensive  services  for  the  Amer- 
ican f apiily.  As  this  is  accomplished  such 
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campaigns  based  as  we  are  experiencing, 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  gain  currency. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE'S  CULPEPER 
FACILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  to  find  another  example  of 
lavish  spending  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  its  making  a  $7  million  mole- 
hill out  of  a  Virginia  mountain. 

Facts  which  have  come  to  light  about 
the  expensive  Culpeper  operation  dem- 
onstrate once  again  the  need  to  subject 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  regular  General 
Accounting  Office  audits  and  congres- 
sional appropriations  reviews. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
which  has  oversight  responsibility  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I  have  pro- 
posed legislation  to  require  a  GAO  audit 
of  the  Fed  and  to  bring  its  operating  ex- 
penses into  the  Federal  budget.  The  com- 
mittee has  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
these  bills,  S.  2285  and  S.  2509. 

The  Federal  Reserve  constructed  a 
supermodem  bomb  .shelter  inside  the 
rocky  flank  of  Pony  Mountain  in  Cul- 
peper, Va.,  80  miles  southwest  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  at  an  initial  co.st  of  at  least 
$7  million.  The  facility — known  a.s  the 
"Culpeper  Switch"— i.s  the  major  arm  of 
the  Fed's  emergency  preparedness  effort. 
It  can  house  up  to  400  people,  including 
employees  of  the  Richmond  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
Board  of  Governors  itself.  Furthermore, 
it^  virtually  the  only  emergency  pre- 
paredness facility  planned  to  shelter 
wives  and  families,  as  well  as  the  top 
officials  themselves. 

Regular  operating  expenses  for  the 
Culpeper  Switch  run  into  the  millions — 
$1.8  million  for  1974,  the  most  recent 
figure  available.  At  least  $650,000  of  that 
goes  to  operate  the  elaborate  telecom- 
mimications  system  located  there,  which 
keeps  the  Fed  and  the  Nation's  big  banks 
in  constant  touch  with  each  other  on  a 
daily  basis.  This  would  form  the  basis  of 
a  financial  commimications  .system  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  money  goes 
to  maintain  the  shiny,  unused  living  and 
working  quarters  which  lie  in  wait  there, 
and  to  provide  strict  security  for  what 
is  the  most  bizarre  part  of  the  operation. 

The  Culpeper  facility  is,  in  effect,  a 
huge  subterranean  mattress,  stuffed  with 
a'oout  $4  billion  in  newly  printed  bills  of 
all  denominations.  Under  this  doomsday 
scenario,  we  woxild  have  $4  billion  in  cash 
and  no  people  except  a  few  lonely  radio- 
active Government  officials. 

Extensive  security  precaution-s  are  in 
place  at  Culpeper,  including  at  least  40 
full-time  security  guards.  All  this  Ls 
needed  to  ward  off  a  heist  that  would 
make  the  great  train  robbery  look  like 
penny-ante  stuff.  Yet  the  mound  of  cash 
held  in  the  vault  is  equal  to  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  money  now  in  circula- 
tion— hardly  adequate  to  restore  a  de- 
stroyed money  supply  even  if  the  dis- 
tribution problem  coiUd  be  solved. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  Charles  R. 
Babcock  describing  the  Culpeper  facility 


and  other  aspects  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's emergency  preparedness  program 
in  some  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rieo«» 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  revelations  concerning  the  elab- 
orate Culpeper  facility  demonstrate  a 
clear  need  for  congressional  appropria- 
tions review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's operating  budget  and  regular  GAO 
audits  of  the  Fed.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  jiist  as  it  is  obU- 
gated  to  ovei-see  all  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  intend  to  continue  pressing  for  pas- 
sage of  the  GAO  audit  bill  and  the  ap- 
propriations requirement.  Time  and  time 
again,  we  come  across  examples  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  spending  which  are  ques- 
tionable, to  say  the  least.  Every  other 
major  Government  agency  is  subject  to 
these  disciplines,  which  are  an  invalu- 
able part  of  the  congressional  oversight 
process.  I  tliink  the  Fed  deserves  equal 
treatment. 

In  addition,  I  am  joining  in  the  effort 
initiated  by  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Defense 
Production  CcMnmittee.  of  which  I  am 
vice  chairman,  calling  for  a  major  in- 
vestigation of  all  aspects  of  the  Federal 
Reserves  emergency  preparedness  sys- 
tem. The  amount  of  money  involved  here 
disturbs  me  greatly,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  the  system  is  cost-effec- 
tive. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  we  have  to 
look  at  this  matter  in  a  broader  context 
as  well.  The  Joint  Defen.se  Production 
Committee  is  planning  hearings  this 
summer  on  the  whole  spectriun  of  our 
emergency  preparedness  progi'ams — eco- 
nomic, industrial,  militaiy,  and  cIviUan. 
These  hearings  will  include  an  examina- 
tion of  the  concept  of  underground  relo- 
cation sites— whether  the  large  amounts 
of  money  they  Involve  are  justified,  and 
indeed,  whether  they  are  relevant  to 
present-day  views  of  the  nature  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  possibilities  for  sur- 
vival followiiig  a  nuclear  attack.  In  the 
course  of  reexamining  our  current 
.spending  priorities,  we  must  also  weigh 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  large  investments  in  an 
emergency  preparedness  system  which 
may  already  be  miworkable  and  obsolete 

Exhibit   1 

Ftu     Kelps    Hillside    Vault— Billions     in 

Bills  Held  in  Case  of  Atomic  War 

(By  Charles  R.  Babcock) 

Cui.PtPER,  Va.,  February  25. — In  wliat 
covUd  be  caUed  the  Ft.  Knox  of  paper  money. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  stockpiled 
billions  of  dollars  In  cash  in  a  heavily 
guarded.  liltle-known  complex  carved  into  a 
hillside  near  here. 

The  huge  supply  of  new  bills — believed  to 
be  the  most  kept  in  any  vault  in  the  world- 
would  be  used  to  leplenlsh  the  nations 
money  bupply  In  ca.se  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Federal  Re.serve  officials  are  reluctant  to 
t.\lk  about  the  value  of  the  700  million 
■notes  ■  stored  In  the  Culpeper  facility,  about 
80  miles  southwest  of  Washington. 

But    from  rough    calculations   It   can   be 


estimated  that  the  cache  of  unused  cxa- 
rency — in  denominations  from  $1  to  $100 — 
totals  several  billion  dollars. 

Hie  bunker-Uke  facility  also  hoijses  a 
records  center  and  a  sophisticated  computer 
operation  that  currently  directs  communica- 
tions among  the  6,700  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system. 

The  seven-member  Federal  Reserve  Board 
controls  the  basic  money  supply  by  buying 
or  selling  government  securities,  among 
other  means. 

Culpeper  Is  the  most  elaborate  of  a  series 
of  "relocation  centers"  set  up  by  Tlie  Ped's 
12  district  banks  as  part  of  the  nation's 
emergency  preparedness  plan. 

The  center,  built  In  the  late  1960's  was 
designed  to  be  the  new  home  of  the  Rich- 
mond district  bank — and  apparently  the 
Board  Itself — after  a  nuclear  war. 

About  100  persons  work  there  full-time — 
about  30  in  administration  and  records,  30 
In  the  computer  operation  and  about  40  in 
security. 

The  security  force  Is  supplemented  by  an 
elaborate  .system  of  television  surveillance. 
The  center  Is  located  Inside  Mt.  Pony,  Just 
off  U.S.  3  near  Culpeper,  a  town  of  7,000  In 
the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
It  was  built  to  withstand  both  blast  and 
radiation  from  a  nuclear  attack. 

Space  for  the  three-story  400-foot-long 
structure,  which  slopes  back  with  the  hill- 
side, was  blasted  out  of  solid  rock.  Oordon 
Grtmwood,  the  Fed's  top  emergency  plan- 
ning officer,  said  in  a  recent  Interview:  'We 
dug  a  hole  jn  the  side  of  the  mountain,  built 
it.  and  covered  it  up  again." 

Two  or  four  feet  of  dirt  covers  the  foot- 
thick  concrete  walls  of  the  building.  Lead 
shields  are  po.sltloned  to  be  raised  over  win- 
dows in  case  of  attack. 

The  facility  also  has  Its  own  water,  air 
filtration  and  power  faculties,  and  enough 
freeze-dried  food  to  last  30  days. 

In  addition,  there  Is  office  and  dormitory 
space  for  the  famUles  of  the  Fed  officials  on 
•the  list "  of  those  to  be  relocated  there. 

On  the  second  floor,  plastic  covered  desks 
and  chairs  sit  at  the  ready  In  empty  offices. 
On  the  third  floor,  there  are  200  empty  bunk 
beds. 

"We  can  sleep  400  people  here  by  using  a 
hot  bed  system  (sleeping  In  shifts),"  Grim- 
wood  s«id. 

Though  Grimwood  declined  to  confirm  it, 
there  are  strong  indications  that  the  Cul- 
peper center  also  would  be  the  new  head- 
quarters for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Itself 
in  case  of  attack. 

Other  emergency  centers  for  the  district 
bank-s  include  a  limestone  mine  In  western 
Pennsylvania,  the  bottom  of  a  salt  mine  in 
Kansas,  an  abandoned  communications 
bu  ker  at,  a  military  air  base  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  basement  rooms  on  several  col- 
lege campuses  across  the  country.  Mosi  arc 
merely  depositories  for  bank  records. 

The  existence  of  the  Culpeper  facility  as  a 
communications  center  Is  weU-known  in  the 
banking  community.  It  is  referred  to  as  "the 
Fed  wire "  or  the  "Ctilpeper  switch. ' 

But  the  details  of  the  center's  function  In 
storing  the  nation's  emergency  money  supply 
is  not  widely  known. 

Congressional  banking  committee  staff 
members  expressed  svirprise  at  the  compli- 
cated hardware  housed  In  what  one  called 
■the  hill  with  windows." 

Most  of  the  townspeople  have  heard  only 
rumors  that  the  facility  Is  used  to  store 
money.  J.  B.  Carpenter,  Culpeper's  mayor— 
and  manager  of  Central  Hardware — recalls, 
in  fact,  that  when  the  center  was  being  built 
people  were  told  specifically  that  no  money 
would  be  stored  there. 

Al  Tinkelenberg,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Fed's  Richmond  district  bank  and  bead  <rf 
the  Culpepper  center,  conflrmed  that  an 
early  decision  was,  "let's  Just  not  tell  pe<^« 
about  the  money." 
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But  during  a  dedication  apee<di  at  the 
center  on  Dec.  10.  1909.  then  Federal  Beeerre 
Oovemor  J.  L.  Bobertson  "apllled  the  beans," 
■nnkelenberg  said,  by  referring  In  some  de- 
tail to  the  cash  reserve. 

A  Federal  Beserve  brochure  about  the 
"Culpeper  switch"  computer  opwatlon  makes 
no  reference  at  all  to  the  center's  "other" 
mission. 

"Obviously,  we'd  rather  not  talk  about 
liow  much  money  Is  stfU'ed  here,"  Tinkelen- 
berg said  during  a  tour  of  the  faculty  earlier 
this  week.  He  and  Grimwood  both  refused  to 
put  a  value  on  the  cash  in  the  massive  vaidt 
at  Culpeper. 

But  a  review  of  annual  Fed  reports  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
shows  that  In  past  years  as  many  as  1.9  bil- 
lion "notes"  have  been  stock -piled  through- 
o\il  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  even  In 
.s<>u»2  commercial  bonks. 

'Ii.f;  original  goal,  according  to  the  re- 
ports, was  to  set  aside  a  two-year  supply  of 
currency.  This  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
would  be  knocked  out  in  an  attack  and 
would  not  be  operational  again  for  two  years. 

But  by  1973,  the  annual  Issue  of  notes  had 
in'own  so  large,  that  the  Fed  "retreated,"  in 
brlmwood's  words,  to  basing  Its  emergency 
needs  on  the  excess  of  note  Issues  over  re- 
demptions for  the  most  recent  two-year 
period. 

Thus,   the   most   recent   report   for   fiscal 

•.car  1975  shows  an  objective  of  500  million 

notes."  That  Is,  there  were  half  a  bllUon 

more  notes  Issued  than  redeemed  In   1973 

and  1974. 

Right  now,  the  Culpeper  vault  holds  700 
million  notes.  "We  do  have  a  cushion,"  Orim- 
I'.'ond  said. 

Several  sources  familiar  with  the  center 
have  said  those  notes  are  worth  "several 
billion"  dollars. 

Assuming  the  same  mix  of  different  de- 
liominatlons  as  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  uses — printing  more  than  50 
per  cent  In  $18,  15  per  cent  •208,  10  per  cent 
S5s  and  $10s  and  less  than  1  per  cent  In  $50s 
and  $l00s — the  value  of  the  notes  In  Cul- 
peper would  be  at  least  $4  billion. 

Beyond  the  magnitude  of  the  money  i\\- 
volved,  the  story  of  the  Fed's  emergency 
center  at  Culpeper  tells  something  about  the 
stat«  of  the  nation's  "doomsday"  planning. 

It  is  a  story  that  Involves  talk  of  "kill 
ratios"  and  "radiation  decay  equations"  and 
"attack  patterns."  Oordon  Orlmwood  has 
been  living  with  such  end-of-the-world  sce- 
narios for  20  years  now. 

"I  recognize  that  this  Is  a  topic  people 
don't  like  to  think  about,"  be  said  In  a  re- 
cent interview.  "The  attitude  seems  to  be, 
first,  'It  can't  happen,'  And  then,  'If  It  does 
happen,  there  won't  be  anyone  left  anyway.' 

"I  certainly  can't  guarantee  that  our  plans 
will  work,  but  without  them — ^If  there  Is  a 
nuclear  war — everyone  will  take  to  the  hills. 
We'll  be  back  to  tribal  warfare  and  therell 
be  no  hope  for  national  survival  and  to- 
covery,"  Grimwood  said. 

The  Fed's  emergency  plan,  like  those  of 
all  other  federal  government  agencies  are 
predicated  on  assumptions  that  there  will 
be  people  left  to  use  banks  and  otherwise 
carry  on  life. 

Daniel  J.  Cronln,  assistant  director  for 
conflict  preparedness  at  the  Federal  Pre- 
paredness Agency,  said  yesterday  that  com- 
puter war-games  by  his  agency  predict  that 
half  the  American  popiUatlon  would  survive 
even  an  all-out  nuclear  attack. 

Large  parts  of  the  covmtry  would  be  left 
relatively  undamaged,  he  added.  Further- 
more, the  latest  strategies  of  world  powers 
lean  toward  the  capability  or  possibility  of 
limited  nuclear  strikes,  Cronln  said. 

"So  we're  really  not  talking  about  the  end 
->r  the  wcwld,"  he  said. 

Cronln  added  thftt  the  Federal  Reeerve 


Board  has  been  a  leadn-  In  emergency  pre- 
paredness planning.  Its  mission,  under  an  ex- 
ecattva  order  signed  by  President  Nixon  In 
1909,  la  to  restore  the  nation's  banking  s}-s- 
tem — ^Including  ttie  money  mpply — after  an 
attack. 

Cronln  added  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  a  leader  In  emergency  pre- 
paredness planning.  Its  mission,  under  au 
executive  order  signed  by  President  Nixon  in 
1989,  is  to^estore  the  nation^  banking  sys- 
tem— Imrfuding  the  money  supply — after  an 
attack; 

Emergency  planners  say  their  most  difficult 
mission  today  is  convincing  agencies  of  the 
need  to  keep  their  readiness  current. 

For  Instance,  In  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
lack  of  preparedness  by  smaU  conunerclal 
banks,  the  Fed  has  said  repeatedly  that  a 
major  problem  Is  "a  tendency  to  let  prepared- 
ness activities  drag  during  periods  of  quies- 
cence in  International  tensions." 

Ilie  same  attitude  has  been  expres.sed  more 
recently  by  Grimwood 's  boss.  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  Burns. 

In  1973,  he  asked  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  review  the  as- 
sumptions "underlying  post-attack  financial 
policies  ...  In  the  light  of  the  current  mili- 
tary and  political  environment." 

That  review  has  yet  to  be  completed.  But 
In  the  meantime,  the  Fed's  efforts  to  up- 
grade Its  district  bank  relocation  centers  has 
been  halted,  Grimwood  said.  "There  have 
been  no  new  Initiatives,"  he  said. 

Still  the  Federal  Reserve  is  considered  al- 
most In  a  league  by  itself  when  it  comes  to 
emergency  planning. 

For  one  thing.  It  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  the  only  agencies  that  have  made 
plans  for  housing  the  dependents  of  Its  se- 
lected relocation  officials. 

One  reason  for  this  may  be  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  one  of  the  few  agencies 
that  don't  come  under  the  congres-sional  ap- 
propriations process. 

Rep.  Wright  Patmpu  (D-Te.x),  a  longtime 
foe  of  the  Fed's  Independent  spending  habits 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  said  through  an  aide  yes- 
terday that  he  wanted  to  know  more  abo 
the  Culpeper  center  and  Its  fimctions 

The  Ped's  annual  preparedness  report^  to 
Congress  have  been  similar  to  the  agency's 
other  responses  to  legislative  overseers,  he 
said,  "traditionally  evasive,  reluctant  and  in- 
complete." 

The  reports  to  the  joint  committee,  for  In- 
stance, give  no  Indication  of  the  costs  of  the 
Culpeper  faculty,  he  noted. 

But  until  last  year,  a  study  of  the  reports 
shows,  it  doesn't  appear  that  anyone  ever 
asked. 

WlUlam  Kincade,  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  yesterday.  In  response  to  a  re- 
porter's question,  that  the  committee  now 
plans  to  ask. 

Funds  Switched  at  Culpeper 
(By  Charles  R.  Babcock) 

Unlike  the  closely  held  knowledge  that  its 
Culpeper.  Va..  facUty  holds  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  cash,  the  Federal  Reserve  system  freely 
hands  out  a  brochure  about  "The  Culpeper 
Switch,"  the  elaborate  computerized  com- 
munications operation  located  In  the  same 
fortified  biUlding. 

The  Illustrated.  20-page  color  booklet  tells 
how.  as  a  free  service  to  Its  member  banks, 
the  Fed  has  set  up  a  multimillion-dollar 
network  to  Insure  nearly  Instantaneous  relay 
of  money  transfers  all  across  the  coimtry. 

The  "switch"  Is  designed  to  process  25,000 
messages  an  hour  through  foiu  large  com- 
puters, which  cost  nearly  $3  million  to  buy 
and  Install  In  1968.  The  operating  budget  for 
1975,  Including  maintenance  ani  salaries  of 
the  30  technicians,  was  nearly  $650,000,  a  cost 
shared  by  the  12  district  banks. 


Most  of  the  traffic  Is  wire  transfers — that 
Is  transfers  of  money  from  one  aoooiint  to 
another  In  different  parts  of  the  country. 

For  Instance,  when  a  corporate  customer 
of  a  bank  In  New  York  wants  to  shift  money 
to  a  company  account  on  the  West  Coast, 
his  bank  requests  the  transfer  though  the 
Fed's  New  York  district  bank. 

The  message  Is  then  relayed  through  Cul- 
peper's (x>mputers  to  the  nearest  district 
bank  on  the  West  Coast  and  then  on  to  the 
customer's  personal  bank.  The  whole  process 
takes  JUBt  a  few  minutes. 

Al  Tinkelenberg,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Richmond  district  bank  and  director  of 
the  "Culpeper  switch,"  said  during  a  recent 
tour  of  the  facility  that  elaborate  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  to  prevent  someone 
from  tapping  Into  the  computer  system  and 
fraudulently  siphoning  off  funds  into  a 
phony  corporate  or  personal  account. 

He  noted  that  the  system  has  back-ups  in 
case  of  technical  failure  and  even  has  Its 
own  battery  power  supply  which  compensates 
for  slight  fiuctuatlons  In  the  commercial 
power. 

Because  of  the  increasing  volume  of  traffic 
on  what  bankers  know  as  "the  Fed  wire," 
there  Is  a  charge  of  $1.50  for  every  transfer  of 
less  than  $1,000,  "We  want  to  have  the  vital 
few  Instead  of  the  triiial  many,"  Tinkelen- 
berg said.  "Otherwise  the  volumes  would  kill 
us." 

The  large,  so-called  "money  center"  banks 
in  New^  York  and  Chicago  make  the  most  use 
of  the  switching  facility,  he  added. 

Doesnt  this  amount  to  a  taxpayer  subsidy 
for  these  financial  giants?  "Yes,  It  Is  a  nice 
thing  for  the  banks,"  Tinkelenberg  said.  But 
he  added  that  small  banks  can  use  the  free 
service,  too. 

There  has  been  discussion  for  some  time 
about  charging  all  the  users  of  the  switch 
for  the  service,  a  Fed  spokesman  said  In 
answer  to  a  reporter's  query.  No  final  decision 
has  been  made,  he  said. 


IGHIJGHTS  OF  TENURE  OP  LAST 
STATEHOOD  SENATOR 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  187  years 
ago  today — on  March  4,  1789.  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
convened. 

Included  the  22  Senatoi-s,  who  had  been 
elected  at  that  time  to  serve  in  the  First 
Congress  sind  the  100  Senators  currently 
serving  in  the  present  94th  Congress,  I 
am  advised  there  have  been  a  total  of 
1,698  U.S.  Senators.  I  am  informed  that 
I  am  the  1,609th  Senator. 

On  the  day  the  First  Congress  con- 
vened, there  were  only  11  States  in  the 
Union.  At  that  time.  North  Carolina  said 
Rhode  Island  had  not  yet  ratified  the 
Constitution.  Each  of  the  first  Senators^ 
elected  to  represent  the  respective  States 
was  a  statehood  Senator,  as  were  the  two 
elected  every  time  another  State  joined 
the  Uni(Hi.  With  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Union  in  1959,  and  the  election  of 
the  late  Oren  E.  Long  and  myself  to  rep- 
resent Hawaii  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  there 
were  a  total  of  100  statehood  Senators 
In  America's  history.  Of  the  grand  total, 
I  am  tlie  sole  survivor. 

By  next  January  2. 1  shall  have  served 
In  this  body  for  17  years.  4  months,  sind 
12  days.  This  is  less  than  8  months  short 
of  three  full  terms. 

Curious  to  know  how  long  the  aver- 
age statehood  Senator  had  served,  I  had 
some  research  done  on  this  question.  I 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  only  three 
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statehood  Senatoi-s  had  longer  continu- 
ous serrice  than  I,  who  on  my  retirement 
in  January  will  rank  fourth  in  continu- 
ous service.  Those  three  were  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  of  Missouri;  Henry  Foun- 
tain Ashurst,  of  Arizoiia,  and  William  R. 
King,  of  Alabama. 

Twelve  men  who  served  aa  statehood 
Senators  were  later  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  a  lapse  following  their  intial 
period  of  service.  But  only  five  of  them 
had  cumulative  service  exceeding  mine, 
assuming  I  complete  my  term. 

For  history  buffs,  may  I  say  those  five 
were  Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado;  Wil- 
liam M.  Stewait,  of  Nevada;  Rufus  King, 
of  New  York;  Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Okla- 
h(Mna;  and  Franclso  E.  Warren,  of 
Wyoming. 

Thus,  counting  the  3  statehood  Sena- 
tors with  longer  continuous  service  and 
the  5  statehood  Senators  with  longer 
cumulative  .service,  I  am  astonished  to 
find  that  my  tenure  ranks  9th  in  total 
length  of  service  among  the  100  state- 
hood Senators. 

Even  more  surprising  Is  the  fact  that 
of  our  50  States,  only  Alaska — 49th — and 
Hawaii— 50th— had  their  initial  Sena- 
tors elected  by  the  people. 

The  other  48  States  were  in  the  Union 
before  the  effective  date  of  tlie  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provided  for  direct  election  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tors by  the  people,  rather  than  for  selec- 
tion by  members  of  the  rcpective  State 
legislatures. 

Consequently.  onl3'  four  .statehood 
Senators  were  elected  by  dh-ect  popular 
vote;  Robert  Bai-tlett  and  Einest  Gruen- 
ing  of  Alaska  and  Senator  Long  and  my- 
.self  of  Hawaii.  As  it  happens,  my  16 '2 
years  of  .service  in  the  Senate  to  date 
place  me  first  in  lengtli  of  service  of  the 
Senators  who  were  popularly  elected  at 
the  time  of  statehood. 

In  term.s  of  total  service,  of  the  1.698 
U.S.  Senators  to  date,  182  U.S.  Senators 
served  longer  than  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  .seiTe  in  this  body.  Still.  It  Is  most 
surprising  to  discover  that  my  tenure  by 
next  January  will  mean  that,  in  terms  of 
service.  I  will  be  In  the  upper  11  percent 
of  all  U.S.  Senators  since  the  First  Con- 
gress convened  In  1789. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  my  annoimced 
plan  to  retire  when  my  term  of  office 
expires  January  2, 1  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  a  paper  prepared  by  my  ad- 
mlrdstratlve  assistant,  Alyce  Thompson, 
Citing  highlights  of  my  tenure  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  August  21,  1959.  the  date  I  be- 
came U.S.  Senator  from  the  new  State 
of  Hawaii,  to  the  present  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  believe  the  peoyle  of  Hawaii  and  of 
our  enth'e  coimtry  are  entitled  to  a  sum- 
mary of  my  work  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

HlGllUOHTS    OP    CS.    faKNAlOU    Hilt-VAt     1. 

FoNC'3  16    Years  in  Senate 

(Preimred  by  Alyce  Thompaoii,  adniiuihtra- 

tive  as>,lstanf  to  Senator  Fonc) 

Senator  Foiig  was  one  of  the  &rnt  two 
yersons  elected  VS.  Senator  Xfoni  the  new 
SUta  of  HawaU  in  1939. 

He  Is  the  first  person  of  Oriental  anccitry 
to   serve    In    the   Vntted    States   Senate.    Of 


Chinese  descent,  be  oomes  from  a  minority 
race  comprising  only  about  two-tentba  at  one 
per  cent  of  total  U.S.  population.  Bren  In  tbe 
multi-racial  and  multl-ethnle  community  of 
Hawaii,  where  every  race  U  a  minority,  ttioae 
of  Chinese  ancestry  number  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  State's  population. 

A  poor  boy,  who  through  diligence  and 
p*- .-severe  nee,  worked  his  way  through  college 
Hid  went  on  to  acquire  a  Harvard  law  degree. 
he  lA  crte  product  of  both  public  and  private 
Bchool  bystems  in  America. 

Given  hl.s  background  of  a  muUl-raclal 
environment  in  a  mid-Paclflc  crofsroads  of 
Ea.st  and  West  and  his  education  in  the 
Anierlv.an  ethic  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  it  ts  no  wonder  that  when  Hiram 
Pong  entered  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  emtjarked 
upon  a  humanist   role. 

I.    N.tTIONAT,    AND    INTtBK ATIONAI.    ARKNA 

Thrco  area.s  in  the  rational  and  Interna- 
uouai  .sphere  llltwtrate  this:  civil  rights, 
numlgration  reform,  and  education,  whlcii 
comprise  highlights  of  his  16  yciirs*  service  In 
tl;e  Senate 

.4.  Civil  rights 

I  belie,  e  m  the  biotberhor.d  oi  man.  in 
eqii.'.l  opportunity  for  all  and  in  the  right  of 
esery  person  to  fair  play  and  Justice  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  creed,  sex  or  national 
or!(?in.  1  helpod  to  write  and  I  have  voted 
for  au  inipretwive  list  of  landmaik  civil  rights 
mca.sures  to  be  passed  since  I  took  office 
!u   1959.  ■— Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong. 

.  .  He  fought  lor  the  1960  CivU  RighU  Act 
strengthening  court  enforcement  ci  vouug 
right.s  and  for  the  1964  Act  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  voting  in  Federal  elections, 
in  public  accommodations,  and  in  recreation- 
al facilities,  in  education,  in  Federal  as.sisi- 
ante  programs,  and  in  employment. 

...  He  fought  for  the  1966  Voting  Rights 
Act  authorizing  Federal  examiners  to  regis- 
ttr  voteio  in  areas  of  gro«s  discrimination. 
r.:.-,  iimcndtnent  for  poll  watchers,  the  only 
aniendnient  accepted  by  the  Senate,  assured 
tliat   votes  cast  would   be  counted. 

...  He  fought  for  the  1968  Clvd  Rightsj 
Act  with  its  open  housing  provision  prohibit- 
ing cltscriniiuatiou  iji  the  hale  or  rental  ol 
hou.-inf.  He  voted  to  prohibit,  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  segregated  schools  and  h'>.spitals 
aJid  other  public  facilities. 

.  ...  He  cosponsored  a  bill  thai.  Ijecame 
law  repealing  the  emergency  detention  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  "an 
tigly  symbol  of  cilscriminallon"  used  in  World 
War  11  against  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry who  were  herded  into  so-called  relo- 
cation camps. 

The.-)e  aie  bat  a  lew  of  the  humanist  lawi 
for   which   Hiram   Fong  actively  worked. 
B.  Immigration 

vv.tlun  thi-ee  months  after  taking  the  o?;h 
as  U.S.  Senator,  Hiram  Fong  Journeyed  to 
many  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  at  his 
own  expense.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  found 
resentment  toward  the  United  States  because 
of  racl.il  discrimination  against  Asian  and 
Pacific  peoples  in  America's  immlgiation 
laws.  For  exainple,  the  annual  quota  for 
Inunlgrants  from  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle 
with  its  more  than  IVi  blUlon  people  was 
only  2.000,  compared  s.\y  with  Ireland  (popu- 
lation 3  inilllon).  which  had  a  quota  of  17.- 
756.  Such  disparity  was  regarded  as  a  racial 
slitr  upon  the  Asian-Paclflc  peoples. 

.Vs  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciar>  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
^Naturalization,  Hiram  Foui;  found  the  op- 
portunity to  help  eradicate  this  racial  slur 
from  America  s  statute  books. 

"America  Is  a  two-ocean  Nation.  We  need  a 
friendly  Asia-Pacific  commtinlty.  Just  as 
much  as  we  need  a  friendly  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. In  a  .span  of  only  25.  years,  the  U.S. 
had  been  drawn  into  three  terrible  wars  In 
the  .\sia-Paclfic  region.  Change  In  U.S  policy 
wa.s    iiKloed     In    order     According    dljrnity. 


•qulty,  and  resp«ct  under  our  Immigration 
laws  to  Aldan -PadtBo  peoples  wtM>  numbsr 
over  one-half  of  tlie  worlds  population 
would  be  a  change  in  the  right  dtaraetton."— 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong. 

So  the  Hawaii  Senator  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architects  of  the  Immigration  Reform 
Act  of  196S,  which  eliminated  raoial  dis- 
crimination from  U.S.  laws.  In  addition, 
the  Act  gave  preferenoe  to  reiuiltlng  of  fam- 
illen  and  to  refugees  and  allowsd  spouses, 
children  and  parents  of  adult  U.8.  cltlyens 
HcJmifision  with  regard  to  numerical  limita- 
tion. 

.As  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  beginning  In  i960 
were  moral  imperatives  for  America,  so  was 
the  Immigration  Reform  Act  a  logical  e«- 
ten.slon  of  America's  credo  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  of  America's  humanitarian 
tradition  Once  again,  Hiram  Fong  was  able 
to  p!ny  the  humanist  role  that  came  so 
naiurally  to  him. 

C.  Education 

'I  believe  education  is  the  key  to  the  door 
of  opportunity  for  America's  young  people — 
aiid  adults  as  weU." — Senator  Hiram  L,  Foog 

Having  experienced  the  incomparable  valusi 
of  a  good  education  in  his  careers  as  attor 
ney,  businessman  and  politician,  Hiram 
Fong  became  a  staunch  supporter  of  better 
education  from  pre-school  to  post-graduate 
levels  and  for  better  opportunities  for  stu- 
dent.s,  teachers,  librarians.  aU  educators. 

This  is  why  he  supported  every  education 
oill  to  pass  the  Senate  since  he  took  ofiiee 
in  11(59. 

Tills  is  why  he  asked  for — and  won — a  seat 
on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommitt.ee 
on  Lai)or-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
wlat-li  plays  a  key  role  In  deciding  how  much 
the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for 
education  every  year. 

•  F(ir  the  future,  I  believe  we  must  put 
greater  emphasis  on  quality  education  at  all 
levels — wc  must  upgrade  vocational  career 
schools  and  community  colleges.  Improve 
school  and  public  libraries  and  reinforce  the 
quest  of  truth,  understanding  and  exceUenoe 
in  our  .schools. 

"li  America  is  to  play  an  enlightened  role 
in  world  1.3adersbip,  we  must  have  an  edu- 
cated citizenry.  Though  we  have  only  6.4 
percent  of  the  world's  total  population,  we 
■jLie  in  tlie  forefront  among  the  Nations  of 
tiie  world.  A  great  deal  of  credit  for  that  goes 
to  our  system  of  free  public  education  avail- 
aole  to  all,  indeed  mandatory  for  all  Into  the 
111  id -teens. 

To  hiay  In  the  forefront.  America  must 
improve  our  educational  resources  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  schooling  given  our  chil- 
dren and  the  generations  to  come." — Senator 
Hiitkm  L.  Fong. 

Among  the  major  measures  Hiram  Fong 
cosponsored  and  voted  for  are  Um  Bementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  IM&.  with 
its  emphasis  on  helping  children  from  low- 
lucome  families:  the  Higher  Bduoatlon  Act, 
the  OI  Education  and  Job  Trahalng  Act,  Sea 
Grmit  College  Act,  and  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  and  nutny  mora  education 
measures.  In  addition,  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
JLabor-HEW,  he  has  worked  for  adequate 
funding  of  these  laws  to  improve  education 
thioughout  America. 

n.    RAWAn    STATK    AWERA 

A.S  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Hiram  Fong  nat- 
urally worked  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  prob- 
lems affecting  his  State,  far  too  numerous 
even  to  list  here.  Basically,  tbe  thrust  of  his 
work  has  been  In  three  main  areas  of  con- 
cern: Hawaii's  economy,  Hawaii's  physical 
envlroiunent.  and  a  wider  role  fcr  Hawaii  in 
national  and  international  aAdn. 
A.  KawaH's  eeottcmff 

With  tourism  and  agrlcultun  the  leading 
indusUles  In  Hawaii.  Senator  Fong  has  been 
acutely  aware  of  the  vulnerabfllty  of  Haw.iii 
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to  events  outside  the  State  which  cktuld  ad- 
versely affect  the  Islands'  economy.  There- 
fore, he  has  endeavored  to  asaiat  Hawaii's 
p^ricniture  Industry  to  become  more  healthy 
.iud  more  competitive  and  to  promote  the 
\  iKlfor  industry  on  aU  the  Islands  of  Hawaii. 
Sugitr,  pineapple,  and  diversified  agricul- 
ture are  the  mainstays  of  the  farm  Industry 
ill  Hawaii.  Senator  Pong  has  been  active  In 
making  sure  Hawaii  received  Its  fair  share  of 
the   domestic   U.S.   sugar   market   and   fair 
treatment  under  U.S.  sugar  laws.  He  obtained 
funris  urgently  needed  for  research  to  In- 
crease cane  yield  per  acre  and  to  combat  the 
(levristfttlng   sugarcane   smut    disease.    With 
Hiiu.'.ilan  pineapple  facing  fierce  competition 
from    low-wage    pineapple    producing    areas 
RiicI    from   other   fruits.   Senator  Fong   has 
worked  through  State  Department  and  White 
House  Trade  Representatives  for  lowering  of 
trade  barriers  in  Asia-Pacific  nations  against 
Hawaiian  canned  pineapple.  He  successfully 
worl'.ed  to  Include  Hawaiian  pineapple  among 
fruit s  purchased  for  the  nationwide  school 
lunch  program  and  for  the  Needy  Family  pro- 
gram. In  diversified  agriculture,  he  worked 
to  facilitate  and  Increase  exports  of  Hawaiian 
fniits,  nuts,  and  fiowers.  He  obtained  funds 
for  research  on  eradication  of  tropical  fruit 
flie.<<   and   on    Irradiation   studies   to   make 
sure  fruits  so  treated  would  be  safe  for  hu- 
man consumption.  These  were  efforts  to  open 
new  export  markets  for  Hawaii's  famed  pa- 
payas, mangoes,  and  melons.  He  sought  to 
.strengthen  Hawaii's  coffee  Industry  and  Its 
cattle  industry  and  to  promote  greater  self- 
sufficiency  in  Hawaii  in  production  of  food- 
stuffs. 

To  foster  tourism.  Hiram  Fouj;  time  and 
a{;ain  urged  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
^rnnt  additional  airlines  access  to  Hawaii 
from  inoi-e  mainland  commtinities  and  to 
approve  the  "common  fare"  whereby.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mainland-Hawaii  fare,  for  a  mod- 
t.st  amount  for  each  stopover  mainland  tour- 
ists could  visit  the  major  Islands  of  Hawaii. 
After  years  of  study,  the  CAB  approved  both. 
Hiram  Pong  proposed  reduced  air  fares  for 
senior  citizens,  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons, families  traveling  together,  and  youths 
i«ge  21  and  younger. 

All  Island  State,  Hawaii  survives  through 
its  sea  and  air  transportation  lifelines  to 
mainland  U.S.  and  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Basin.  Hiram  Fong  has  been  zealous  in  the 
good  of  the  whole  people  of  Hawaii  in  en- 
deavoi  ing  to  ke^  these  sea  and  air  lifelines 
open.  During  the  1971-72  West  Coast  mari- 
time dispute,  which  disrupted  Hawaii's  sea 
transportation  system  for  more  than  100 
days,  Senator  Ftong  worked  for  legislation 
that  would  protect  Hawaii,  the  innocent  by- 
stander in  the  dispute.  He  has  continued 
working  since  then  for  enactment  of  protec- 
tive legislation.  He  was  also  active  in  trying 
to  end  an  airline  dispute  a  few  years  ago 
which  severely  impaired  Hawaii's  toiulst  In- 
dustry. He  sponsored  legislation  to  promote 
greater  use  of  UOS.-flag  air  carriers  by  Fed- 
erally-financed passengers  and  freight. 

Since  taking  office  16  years  j^o,  he  has 
worked  diligently  to  Improve  RawaU's  deep- 
water  harbors  and  to  provide  harbors  of  ref- 
uge for  Hawaii's  fishermen  and  smallcraft 
skippers. 

Aware  of  Hawaii's  mid-Pacific  geography 
and  its  usefulness  to  our  Nation  as  a  defense 
hub,  Hiram  Fong  has  worked  for  a  balanced 
workload  at  Pearl  Harbor  shipyard  and  for  a 
defense  establishment  In  keeping  with  not 
only  Hawalls  need  for  protection  but  also 
our  Nation's  need  for  ready  forces  far  beyond 
the  shores  of  mainland  U.S.  As  U.S.  forces 
sre  pulled  back  from  bases  In  the  Far  East, 
Senator  Pong  predicts  Hawaii's  defense  Im- 
portance to  the  Nation  wUl  grow.  StUl,  with 
defense  spending  the  largest  single  source  of 
income  for  Hawaii,  he  realizes  a  sudden  sharp 
tiiibrrk    In    defense    could    send    Hawaii's 


•oonomy  Into  a  taUqjln.  This  Is  why  Hiram 
Iteig  has  been  energetic  In  fostering  other 
Industries  In  Hawaii. 

B.  HawaU't  physical  environment 
As  a  member  of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  until  1969,  Senator  Fong  was 
active  In  helping  to  write  landmark  Federal 
legislation  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution. 
Ijong  before  the  U.S.  public  embarked  on  an 
ecology  crusade,  this  Committee  was  writing 
benchmark  laws  to  get  the  Nation  moving 
on  workable,  enforceable  cleanup  of  our 
natural  environment.  Under  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Standards  Act  as  amended, 
HawaU  has  been  moving  ahead  on  an  am- 
bitious water  cleanup  program.  Under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  amended,  Hawaii  has  pro- 
mulgated air  pollution  standards  and  taken 
other  .steps  to  control  the  quality  of  Hawaii's 
air. 

To  protect  one  of  America's  world-famed 
treasures,  Walkiki  Beach,  Hiram  Fong  worked 
hard  for  beach  erosion  control  fluids, 
which  Congress  finally  provided.  Beach  ero- 
sion control  projects,  flood  control,  Irrigation, 
soil  and  watershed  conservation  projects  all 
have  been  supported  by  Senator  Pong.  Land 
Is  so  scarce  and  so  dear  In  tbe  Islands  of 
Hawaii  that  he  believes  all  Governments 
concerned — ^Federal,  State,  and  local — must 
be  alert  to  conserving  this  precious  resource 
and  to  protecting  the  peculation  from  flood- 
ing, landslides,  and  soil  erosion. 

Parks  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people 
also  are  au  essential  part  of  HawaU's  environ- 
ment. Hiram  Fong  introduced  a  bill  enacted 
by  Congress  making  Haleakala  a  separate 
National  Park  and  naming  the  Kilauea- 
Mauna  Loa  section  on  the  Big  Island  as  the 
HawaU  Volcanoes  National  Park.  He  worked 
successfully  for  funds  to  restore  the  City  of 
Refuge,  with  its  rich  heritage  of  Hawaiian 
history.  fcM-  the  enjoyment  and  education  of 
tbe  public.  He  worked  for  funds  for  scenic 
highways  in  the  State  to  make  parks  acce.ssi- 
ble  to  more  people. 

Hiram  Pong  strongly  supported  a  national 
oceanography  program  and,  as  part  of  this, 
he  cosponsored  legislation  establishing  Sea 
Orant  colleges.  The  University  of  Hawaii  was 
subsequently  designated  a  Sea  Orant  CoUege 
and  Hiram  Fong  has  obtained  funding  to  ex- 
pand Its  oceanographic  and  marirte  science 
work.  He  encouraged  and  supported  a  wide 
variety  of  national  and  Hawaii  activities  la 
the  field  of  marine  programs.  He  cosponsored 
the  Solar  Energy  Research  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Rei5earc^  and  Development 
Policy  Act,  both  of  which  became  law  In 
1974.  He  early  recognized  tbe  need  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  wise  use  and  manage- 
ment of  otir  ocean  euvlroiunent,  which  has 
been  neglected  and  abused  far  too  long. 
C.  A  wider  role  for  Hawaii 
Hiram  Fong  has  long  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii,  the  Aloha  State,  can  make  a 
special  contribution  to  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs.  A  showcase  of  racial  and 
political  democracy,  Hawaii  Is  In  a  unique 
position  to  foster  brotherhood  among  peoples 
and  nations. 

So  that  Hawaii  could  serve  to  promote 
mutual  understanding,  respect  and  good  will 
between  the  United  States  and  Asian-Pacific 
countries,  Piram  Fong  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  establish  In  HawaU  a  Center  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West,  popularly  known  as  the  East- 
West  Center.  The  Center  was  authorized  In 
1060  and  began  program  operations  In  1961, 
funded  by  the  American  people  and  striving 
to  fulfill  Its  mission  In  behalf  of  better  un- 
derstanding and  greater  respect  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  oiu-  neigh- 
bors In  the  vast  Asia-Pacific  region.  Senator 
Fong  also  cosponsored  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Act,  signed  last  October. 
Hiram  Fong  was  also  Instrumental  in  ob- 


taining Federal  support  for  the  PEACESAT 
communications  system,  whereby  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  is  participating  In  a  voice  and 
facsimile  transmlttlng-receivlng  operation 
Unking  various  far-flung  universities  of  the 
Pacific  region  using  a  peacetime  sateUlte 
launched  by  NASA.  lii  operation  for  four 
years,  PEACESAT  was  the  first,  and  Is  stUI 
today  the  only,  educational  satelUte  system 
In  the  world.  It  also  includes  health  and 
community  activities. 

As  United  States  Senator,  Hiram  Pong  has 
diligently  proposed  Hawaii  citizens  for  ap- 
pointment to  high  public  office  and  as  a  re- 
sult Hawaii  has  received  greater  recognition 
in  Federal  appointments  than  ever  before. 
P'rom  Hawaii  were  selected  the — 

Director.  Office  of  Territories,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior; 

High  Conrunlssloner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific; 

Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Land  Man- 
agement In  the  U.8.  Department  of  Justice, 
later  Judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims; 
Judge,  Ninth  Ch-cult  Cotut  of  Appeals; 
Three   Judges,  ^Federal   District  Coiut  lu 
Hawaii;  ^ 

U.8.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  HawaU; 
U.S.  Marshal  for  HawaU  District; 
Under  Secretai-y  of  Labor.  Deputy  U.S.  At- 
torney General,  now  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia; 

UjS.  Postal  Rate  Commission  Chairman; 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  International  Affairs; 

Memijer,  Board  of  Governors,  U.S.  Postal 
Service; 

Two  members,  National  Review  Board, 
East-West  Center; 

Regional  DirectcH-  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  later  Assistant  Director  tot  Op- 
erations m  OEO  headquarters,  Washington. 
D.C.;  General  Counsel,  Community  SM^lces 
Administration: 

District  Director,  Small  Business  Admlnis- 
tratlmi  in  Hawaii; 

Director,  Federal  Housing  Adiulnlsl  ration 
of  Hawaii. 
Also  two  Wake  Island  Judges; 
One  Commissioner  and  Alternate  Conuuls- 
sioners.  South  Pacific  Commission; 
Member.  Federal  CouncU  on  Aging: 
Member.    Board   of   Directors   of  the   U.S. 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation: 

Member.  Western  States  Regional  Man- 
power Advisory  Committee; 

Member.  Public  Advisory  Panel  on  Archi- 
tectural Sei-vices,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration; 

Member,  National  Advisory  CouncU  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee; 

Member.  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women; 

Member,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Professions  Education;  and  member. 
Hypertension  Information  and  Education 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 

Member,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Conunerce; 

Member,  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion; 

Director  in  Hawaii,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, for  1970  Decennial  Census; 

Member,    National    Advisory    Cotmcll    on  * 
Child  Health  and  Human  Develt^ment; 

Member.  National  Advisory  Food  Onnmit- 
tee  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Member,  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Consumer  Product  Safety, 
HEW. 

Member.  National  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  CotuicU; 

Member-at-large,  National  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  of  tbe  SmaU  Business  Administration; 

Member,  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere; 
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Member,  Public  AUvkory  Committee  on 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  US.  Depart- 
ment ol  Agriculture; 

Member,  Wblte  Hou^e  Conference  on  Aging 
Technical  Committee  on  Education; 

Member,  John  F.  Keni;edy  Center  Advisory 
Conimltltie, 

Member,  Advlsorj  Council  ti  the  National 
Ai  boretun;: 

Member,  N'iilional  Advuwjry  Coi.noU  of 
?5nian  Bu>-!:ie>s  Administralloj). 

Throwkih  hLs  work  on  various  S«;naie  Coni- 
imtteeti  atid  Subct  nam  nets,  Hiiuni  Fong  has 
learned  oX  irndc.  fiu.iiict  .ind  bu>liie.-^o  opjior- 
tiuiities  lu  which  Huwaii  a  people  might  par- 
ticipate and  benefit  not  only  theni,->elve.i  but 
our  Na'lon  as  weU  through  frleiidly  hiiaiues.-' 
and  commerce. 

Hawaii  can  contribute  a  great  de^l  more  to 
America,  Hiram  Fong  believes,  in  terniii  of 
fostering  better  relations  in  'lio  A-.ia-Paclflc 
area.  Tradiuonally,  iViuerlca  has  been  ori- 
ented to  Western  Eiirope  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  whence  most  of  Auieiica'.s  fore- 
bears came.  Despite  involvemeni".  in  three 
war^  In  Asia  r.ver  the  past  several  decade-, 
by  and  large  Americans  do  not  h.ive  the  same 
understanding  of  the  diverse  and  differed  f 
peoples  of  that  region.  With  t^e  increased 
interest  in  longterm  pe.ice  In  the  PHclhc, 
HawallV  multl-ethnlc  people  can  help  even 
more  in  the  fi'ture  I'l  biUldinc;  bridges  be- 
tween Ei.^i.   ai.d   \Vt  .' ,   Hi  ,^ni  P'oij^;  liellevtH. 


THIS  IS  EQUAL  TIME' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PieMtkiU.  Arthur 
Blessitt,  Prank  J.  Bona.  Billy  Joe  Clegg, 
and  Robeit  Killeher  nil  appeared  re- 
cently on  WCBV-T^^  the  ABC  aWliate  in 
Boston. 

"So  what?"  oome  might  aj.k. 

Mes.irp.  Ble.-sitt.  Bona,  Clegy,  aiid 
Kellehei'  are  declared  candidates  for 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
listed  as  Democrats  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conimi.st;;on — amonK  85  Presidential 
candidates  on  the  official  list  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  Those  candidates  tiave  tiieir  ad- 
dre^se.s  in  Miami,  Buffalo.  N.Y ,  Sorint.- 
field.  Mo.,  and  Billings,  Mont. 

They  were  the  only  four  candidates 
in  the  recent  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts primaries  to  appear  in  the 
station's  studios  in  person.  According  to 
the  New  York  Time.*;.  .<;1.k  candidates  ap- 
peared on  videotape  and  four  ignored 
invitations  to  appca/.  The  air  time  was 
free  of  charge. 

What  makes  this  effort  by  WCBV-TV 
interesting  is  this:  the  station  was  play- 
ing by  the  rules  in  the  Federal  Com- 
mimicatlons  Act  and  their  InteiTpretatlon 
by  the  Federal  Conimuiiication.s  Com- 
mission. 

Different  rules  applied  to  another  can- 
didates' forum  also  held  in  Boston — the 
better  publicized  one  organized  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  latter  was  sfippo.-cdIy  a  bona 
fide  news  event,  becau.se.  among  other 
things,  it  was  not  held  in  a  television 
studio  and  it  was  not  arranged  by  a 
broadcaster.  The  former  was  not  a  news 
evoit,  because  it  was  organized  by  the 
station  personnel  and  held  in  its  studios. 

As  a  practical  matter,  as  measmed  by 
news  cover ge,  tlie  League  s  forum  barely 
made  news.  The  WCBV-TV  fomm — well, 
the  chairman  of  the  station's  editorial 
board  said,  according  to  the  Times.  '"I 
wouldn't  have  watched  it  myself  if  T 
didnt  have  some  involvement." 

As  a  result  of  WCBV-T\''s  experiment 


with  the  equal  time  rule  for  political  can- 
didate^i.  it  has  i-eceived  a  demand  for 

equal  time. 

Tlie  demand  came  from  J.  John  Gordon 
of  Worcester.  Mass.  He  is  on  that  Fed- 
eral Election  CommLssion's  list  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  He  is  a  Republican. 

The  Time!<  stoi-y  rotes  that  Mr.  Go'tloi^ 
is  "an  inmafe  of  the  Charles  Street  jail 
hero  'Boston*,  \vherL»  (he>  is  .sei'ving  a 
3- month  sentence  for  interfering  wiUi 
ayeuLs  ol  tiie  Inteiiial  Revenue  Service." 

Mr.  Gordon,  it  might  be  remembe;>ed. 
fi»<urtd  in  last  ypai's  request  by  CBS  lor 
H  chanps  in  I-X'C  eqiml  time  rult^s  Th<. 
FCC  did  rhange  its  nile---  ond  iin  aprciU 
is  pending  in  FcdCinI  court  hc-e  m 
Wa.'hington 

Mr.  Presicioni.  thcve  arc  iliree  bills  in 
the  Commiuiications  Subcomniiltee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  tliat 
would  repeal  liie  e(iual  time  law  as  it 
applies  to  Presidential  snd  Vice-Pre.si- 
ceiitial  candidates.  Two  of  them — one 
or  them  is  mine — woiUd  repeal  completely 
tlie  equal  time  requirement  oi  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  as  it  ai>plie.' 
to  all  public  offices.  There  were  iieavings 
on  tiie  bills  last  April  and  May. 

loo  bad  that  the  WCBV-TV  expei  i;  nee 
had  not  been  available  for  dis''u.s.<ion  ;'t 
those  lKarini?s. 

The  experience  might  very  well  have 
tonvincttl  the  subcommittee  members  vi 
the  value  of  the  bills,  of  Uie  vai'id  and 
.siliy  results  of  the  present  law  and  regu- 
lations governing  broadcast  coverage  ol 
ciimpaipns. 

There  Is  no  assurance,  of  four.-.e,  that 
11  individual  stations  or  TV  networks 
were  permitted  to  program  debates  or 
discu-  ions  among  realistic  candidates 
thiiL  iho.se  would  add  much  to  the  pub- 
lic s  information  about  the  aspirants  for 
olti<'e  Eut  it  would  be  hard  to  argue  tliat 
a  rea.s<,«nable  opportunity  for  such  public 
tffufntion  would  not  be  pre.sent  at  least. 

Wiien  the  Congress  temporarily  sus- 
pended the  equal  time  rule  for  the 
Kennedy -Nixon  debates  of  1960.  tlie  de- 
bates indeed  weie  bona  fide  news  events. 
Most  oijserveis  place  great  importance 
on  Uio.se  debates  in  the  outcome  of  the 
1960  election  Huge  audiences  wal.hed 
tho.se  debate?. 

Candidates  with  realistic  a.spinitions 
lor  a  Presidential  nomination — or  othe.' 
o.tires-  would  be  foolish  not  to  tiike  ad- 
vantage of  joint  appearances 'if  broad- 
cu.slers  had  the  full  first  amendment 
rights  to  provide  such  opportunities. 

Who  would  benefit.' 

The  candidates?  Yes.  But  tiie  voUug 
public  and  those  citizens  who  forgo 
their  right  to  vote  would  benefit  more. 

And  the  bonds  on  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech  and  of  press  freedom  would 
be  untied. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimouc  con- 
sent tlial  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wiis  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  tiie  Record- 
vis  follows: 

IProm  the  N^-w  York  Times,  Feb  28.  1976) 

TV:   PKK.siDf ,Ni ui.  Forums  Ant  Offeald  in 

Boston 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

B<jsi<jK.  February  28. — Wlukt  would  It  take 
to  Induce  the  voting  and  viewing  public  to 


focus  on  candidacies  for  the  Presidency  for 
longer  than  the  30  seconds  of  the  typical 
television  s\xii  or  the  minute  or  two  normally 
devoted  to  individual  cand Mates  lu  the 
course  of  the  evening-  newscasts? 

Two  attempts  were  mcde  in  the  iHst  wrek 
to  antv^-er  this  quadrennial  question,  whiiti 
»s,  a<>;iiHbiy.  elitist  in  its  implicit  asf^umption 
thai.  It  is  injp<)»ssiblc  to  maJce  an  ln'.H1i>.'i-i.t 
ihoice  amon^  candidut^-ti  without  flr^t  belrn- 
siihmergf'd  in  a  debate  on  the  Social  tiecniity 
tuist  Itiud  or  crut.->f  niissiles.  The  qii»".'l.»n 
,'s  still  uiiauKwered. 

In  the  lir.it  allempt,  ABC's  loc.il  ulWiai'-. 
Lore  WC'BV  'iV  lii'vited  all  the  declare<l 
inndid-iie.s  in  the  New  Ilaiup^^hire  and  Ma.s- 
•~achnsett>,  priiiiaries  to  lUs  btudio  in  NeeU- 
huni  la.st  SaturdHj  night  for  equal  Hhareti  ol 
an  ho'ir  ol  fue  prune  time.  Fotur  Ignored  the 
Invitation,    and   .-,l.v    appeare<l   on    videotape 

til  ^tead  ol  iri  pe'SOIi. 

Thau  len  loiir  I'lesid-nual  candidates 
piiy>icully  present  In  the  studio — the  H*:v. 
Artin.r  Blc6.sitt,  Pnuik  Bonna,  BlUy  Joe  Clegs 
and  Robert  Kelleher.  Since  the  candidates 
>vore  pre.s«v.tcd  in  alphabetical  owJer,  the 
taped  iwf-si^i^c  irom  Jmuny  Carter,  former 
Governor  ui  Georj^la,  was  sandwiched  be- 
tv'.ten  Messrs  Ba-ina  and  Clegg.  There  was  L'O 
dLscemlhle  ixjnnection  between  the  appear- 
ance and  Mr.  Carter's  victory  in  the  N«;\. 
i:anip..iiirc  primary,  lor  itie  progiam  hiid  wi 
d;-.i'ennbk'  audience. 

'1  wouidii  t  have  vi.itihtd  it  niyseli  ii  1 
Uiciii't  lu.ve  .some  Uivolveme.'it,"  eaid  OHt«r 
Haiullm,  thf  Harvard  hi.storian.  who  l.s  boln 
a  s.'iareholder  in  tlie  ctdiipany  that  <>perau•^ 
WC'VB  TV  iuid  chairman  of  its  editoiiaj 
board.   ■  li    wasn't  a  very  helpful  program." 

'I  he  -.li^'lon  had  strictly  adhered  to  the 
tqual  opportunities"  provbdou  lu  the  Fed- 
eral Comn!iinicatiou.s  Commissiou'ii  broad- 
>  iiftt  rules,  which  Itaves  it  no  dt.scretiou  u: 
dcierniinii!';  who  the  real  candidate.s  ai'e 
KvLU  bo,  it  iojiid  lUieli'  laced  with  a  cbai- 
lentie  from  J.  John  Gordon,  who  proclahns 
hiniseli'  to  be  ;i  candidate  for  the  Pretiiden- 
tial  nomination.  Now  an  inmate  of  the 
Charles  Street  jail  here,  where  he  is  serving 
a  Lhree-nionih  f»eutence  for  interlerlug  with 
;!s,<'nt.s  f)i'  the  Iiuernitl  Revenue  Service,  Mi. 
CSordon  is  demanding  equal  time. 

Bcsion  Broadcasters  Inc.,  which  operates 
the  station,  committed  it.self  to  offering  free 
time  t.t  "ar.didates  when  it  successfully  chal- 
lenged the  old  Boston  Herald  for  Its  license- 
At  the  s;iine  lime,  it  declared  that  it  woilrt 
iiot  broadca.si  paid  political  ads. 

"It  did  not  .leem  to  me  and  many  otliei.-;,' 
rroics.-:or  Haiidlin  explained,  "that  they  were 
a  good  way  of  iu>iug  the  medltuu  to  help 
people  in.ike  choices." 

The  candidates,  of  couri*,  had  a  dilfereiit 
sliMjt  on  llie  problem.  Tliey  were  not  Inter- 
ested In  appearing  on  a  program  that  no  one 
w.nild  wa'.'h.  Wliat  they  wanted  was  access 
to  the  .station's  mass  audience.  The  P.C.C. 
ruled  do  not  say  that  stations  have  to  sell 
political  time,  but  they  do  demand  thai 
candidates  be  given  "reasonable  access." 

In  the  real  world  of  commercial  television, 
lawyers  for  Ronald  Reagan  argued  when 
WCVB-TV  refused  to  sell  time  last  mouth 
to  the  former  California  Governor,  "rea.sou- 
able  aore.ss"  means  television  spots  lu  prime 
time.  Mr.  Reagan  wasn't  Interested  In  frer 
time,  the  lawyers  said.  He  wanted  spots  on 
programs  that  would  hold  the  mass  audience. 

The  station  consulted  Its  lawyers  in  Wash- 
ington who  consulted  the  P.C.C,  which  In- 
formally hidlcated  that  Mr.  Reagau  was 
standing  on  tmu  legal  ground.  On  Feb.  2. 
Proieb.>:or  Handlln  went  on  the  air  and  read 
an  edilorial,  in  which  the  station  announced 
Uiat  it  would  reluctantly  be  eelUng  time  to 
the  candidates  this  year.  It  also  promised 
that  it  would  "substautlaUy  IncreaBO  Its  free- 
time  progranunlng  of  candWteB  In  tbo 
March  2  Presidential  primary." 

Nov.-  afrer  their  encoinjter  with  Mr.  Bles- 
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sitt,  et.  al..  Professor  Handlln  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  station  express  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness. 

"We  did  it  from  a  theoretical  atandpolnt." 
said  Lawrence  Plckard.  a  WCVB-TV  vice 
president,  "and  from  a  theoretical  demo- 
cratic standpoint  It  was  right.  But  It  really 
didn  t  give  viewers  what  the  P.C.C.  Intended, 
and  frankly,  when  it  was  over,  I  felt  a  little 
bi*.  unclean." 

It  was  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  quandry 
that  WCVB-TV  faces  that  the  F.C.C.  decided 
to  permit  the  broadcasting  of  forums  that 
n-ere  limited  to  major  candidates,  provided 
that  the  discussions  were  not  held  in  televi- 
sion studios  and  that  they  were  grlven  In 
their  entirety.  The  second  and  more  ambi- 
tious attempt  In  the  last  week  to  get  the 
candidates  discussing  issues  on  television 
was  the  first  test  Of  that  ruling. 

Sponsored  by  the  League  ot  Wc«nen  Voters, 
thl."!  "Presidential  Forum"  drew  all  the  major 
Democratic  candidates  except  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace  of  Alabama  to  a  discussion  here  of 
economic  issues  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary.  The  discussion  was  elaborately 
structured  to  avoid  verbosity  and  evasion  by 
the  candidates,  but  after  two  hoara  there 
were  probably  few  viewers  who  believed  that 
the  structtire  had  served  its  purpose.  More 
to  the  point,  there  were  probably  few  viewers. 
The  forum  was  carried  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  and,  If  the  stiU  unpub- 
lished Nielsen  ratings  for  the  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago  television  markets  are 
a  reasonable  indication.  It  failed  to  hold  the 
normal  Monday  night  audience  of  P3.S. 

In  New  York,  the  f orimi  started  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  It  followed  another  poUtlcal  pro- 
gram. '  U.S.A.:  People  and  Politics"  with  Bill 
Movers.  Thtis.  when  it  went  on  the  air  on 
Channel  13.  the  audience  wats  too  small  to 
register  on  the  Nielsen  scale,  according  to 
the  ratings,  which  were  made  available  by 
an  advertising  agency. 

After  half  an  hour,  the  audience  had 
risen  to  0.8  which  means  that  about  50.700 
households  in  the  New  York  area  were  ttmed 
in— an  impressive  crowd  for  a  political  rally 
but  not  much  by  the  standards  of  the  mass 
media.  By  contrast,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
New  York  market,  more  than  2.3  million 
households  were  watching  "All  in  the  Fam- 
ily." 

In  other  words,  Archie  Bunker  had  4S 
viewers  for  every  one  who  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  seven  Democratic  candidates. 
Worse  than  that,  after  its  first  hour  the 
forura  .started  to  lose  its  viewers,  and  in  Its 
final  45  minutes  the  audience  was,  once 
agahi  too  .small  to  be  measured. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  forum  started  with 
a  rating  cf  2.1  and  then  steadily  declined  tui- 
til  the  audience  dropped  below  a  recordable 
level. 

This  week's  effort  was  only  the  first  of  five 
scheduled  forums.  The  second  Is  to  be  broad- 
cast from  Miami  oh  Monday  night,  and  Jim 
Karayn,  who  directs  the  project,  held  out 
the  hope  today  that  "tightening"  the  format 
would  enable  the  forums  to  hold  and  even  ex- 
pand their  audience. 

"I  stUl  think  the  concept  is  good,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  stlU  think  you  have  to  find  some 
way  to  get  these  before  the  public  to  discuss 
serious  Issues." 

The  forum  had  a  large  audience  on  na- 
tional public  radio,  he  noted.  In  addition  to 
Its  television  audience.  The  ratings  would 
automatically  have  been  higher,  he  added. 
If  one  of  the  networks  had  been  willing  to 
lake  the  forum  on  as  a  public  service. 

So  far  there  has  been  only  one  Indication 
of  an  intention  to  expand  network  coverage 
of  the  campaign  beyond  the  normal  round 
of  news  coverage,  talk  shows  and  election- 
night  specials.  This  week,  CBS  announced 
plans  for  nine  half-hour  documentaries  be- 
tween the  conventions  and  the  election. 
However,    a  CBS  spokesman  said  the  "equal 


opporttmity"  provision  might  make  it  Impoe- 
sible  to  Interview  the  major  candidates  di- 
rectly on  the  program. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  happy  occasion  when  a  calendar  an- 
niversary is  pertinent  to  the  time  in 
which  it  comes  around.  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  now  celebrating  the  start  of 
its  second  century,  has  taken  the  occa- 
sion of  its  centenary  to  reexamine  its 
roots,  with  an  eye  to  defining  itself  anew 
for  the  needs  of  the  future.  President 
Steven  Muller's  centennial  lianguet 
speech  attempts  to  take  new  bearings 
on  the  university's  role  in  our  Nation, 
which  he  sees  as  l>eing  "in  the  agonies 
of  late  adolescence."  His  prescription, 
that  Hoi^uns  graduates  shall  know  their 
society  and  have  minds  "disciplined  and 
ccmfident  in  reason,"  is  a  healthy  call 
for  a  return  to  first  principles  of  higher 
education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  liis  fvill 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Johns  Hopkins  Gazette,  Feb.  26. 

1976] 

MuLi.ER  Calls  for  'Fresh  Stahts'  As  Hopkins 

Begins  Second  Century 

(The  following  speech  by  President  Steven 

MtUler  was  given  at  the  Centennial  Banquet 

on  Saturday,  February  21) 

One  htindred  years  ago  in  his  inaugiu^l 
address  as  the  foimding  president  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Daniel  Colt  GU- 
man  addressed  "an  appeal  to  the  community 
to  Increase  our  means,  to  strengthen  oiu- 
hands,  to  supplement  our  deficiencies."  He 
asked  that  "men  of  means  largely  increase 
the  usefulness  of  this  (University's)  work 
by  their  timely  gifts."  He  said:  "Everv  con- 
tribution made  by  others  to  this  new  Unl- 
vereity  will  enable  the  Trustees  to  administer 
with  greater  liberality  their  present  fimds. 
Special  foundations  may  be  aflUiated  with 
our  trust,  for  the  encouragement  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  knowledge,  for  the  re- 
ward of  merit,  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings; and  each  gift,  like  the  new  recruits  of 
an  ai-my,  will  be  the  more  efficient  because 
of  the  place  it  takes  in  an  organized  and 
efficient  company." 

Gllman  was  right  then,  both  in  terms  of 
the  need  and  the  response.  His  words  are 
equally  valid  today,  although  we  now^  look 
to  wtmien  as  wril  as  men  of  means,  and  are 
no  longer  new.  In  preparation  for  this  cen- 
tennial observance.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  Hospital  announced  on  February 
22,  1973,  three  years  ago,  a  campaign  to  raise 
one  bimdred  mUlion  dollars  in  new  gifts  and 
pledges  fw  the  two  Johns  Hopkins  Institu- 
tions. We  called  the  campaign  the  Hopkins 
Hundreds,  to  honor  the  centennial;  to  pro- 
claim otu:  reserve  to  double  the  number  of 
endowed  professorships  in  the  University 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred;  and  to  signal  the 
first  phase  of  a  one  hundred  million  dollar 
rebuilding  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
We  scheduled  the  campaign  to  end  with  this 
centennial  year.  With  a  mixture  of  great 
pride  and  great  hope.  I  can  tell  you  tonight 
that  the  Hopkins  Hundreds  stands  at  92,681,- 
599  dollars.  Just  ninety  days  remain  until  its 
schedvded  end  at  the  Centennial  Commence- 
ment on  May  21.  With  boundless  thanks  to 
so  very  many,  we  can  say  that  we  have  come 
far  despite  tough  going.  Success  is  within 
reach.  The  final  steps  of  a  long  and  difficult 
climb  are  the  hardest.  It  is  now  that  help 


Is  most  needed,  from  each,  and  from  all.  May 
tonight  launch  us  on  the  remaining  steps  to 
complete  success,  stronger  than  ever,  aharlng 
the  pride  of  every  participant  for  his  or  her 
part  in  what  can  become  one  of  the  finest 
hours  In  the  history  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  of 
universities  in  this  land, 
n. 

Now  hear  these  words:  "This  year  Is  aus- 
picious, inviting  us  to  sink  poUtical  animos- 
ities  in  sentiments  of  fraternal  good  will,  and 
of  patriotic  regard  for  a  reunited  repubUc." 
The  speaker  again  Is  Daniel  Colt  Gilman.  The 
occasion  again:  his  inauguration  as  the 
founding  president  of  The  Johns  Hopkina 
University.  The  year:  1876,  the  centennial 
year  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  brave  of  Gllman  to  call  1876  atispi< 
cious.  Few  others  did  so  at  the  time.  It  was 
the  last  year  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant,  mired  in  scandal  and 
corruption.  It  was  the  year  that  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  was  elected  as  the  nineteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  defeating  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  in  perhaps  the  most  disputed,  dis- 
honest and  disreputable  of  our  presidential 
elections.  It  was  a  year  of  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  hard  times.  The  natlcm's 
newspapers  deplored  the  moral  and  physical 
deterioration  of  youth,  and  coined  the  term 
"hoodlums"  to  describe  marauding  gangs  cA 
Juvenile  delinquents  that  made  the  streets 
unsafe  Ln  major  cities. 

Gilman  was  more  than  brave.  He  foresaw  a 
future  tor  the  nation  more  prmnising  and 
fruitful  than  the  troubles  of  a  season.  The 
second  century  of  the  United  States  has 
proven  him  right.  Throu^iout  his  inaugural 
address  he  made  plain  the  fact  that  a  uni- 
versity is  part  of  the  fabric  of  society.  Edu- 
cation cannot  exist  apart  from,  nor  rise 
above,  the  community.  Society  diseased  with 
despair  and  self-doubt  spreads  those  diseases 
to  education.  Therefore  I  speak  first  of  our 
society  today,  and  of  my  brimming  confi- 
dence in  Its  health  and  promise. 

Taken  day  by  day.  the  year  1976  also  may 
not  appear  auspicious  in  the  United  States, 
yet  I  deem  it  so.  If  we  lift  our  sight  above 
so  much  present  meanness,  how  do  we  Judge 
our    country's    condition?    On    this    higher 
plane,  I  see  a  nation  in  the  agonies  of  late 
adolescence,  but  sure  to  ripen  soon  into  rich 
and  more  stable  maturity  as  a  yoimg  adult. 
A    nation    of    inunigrants — come    here    by 
choice,  in  flight,  or  in  bondage — has  now  not 
merely  extended  itself  across,  but  occupies, 
half  a  continent.  They  are  In  our  day  recog- 
nizably becoming  one  people,  those  who  first 
settled  into  diverse  regions;   were  clustered 
earlier  by  space,  speech  and  habit  Into  still 
separate  sub-culttires;  absorbing  wave  after 
wave  of  newcomers  who  formed  at  first  new 
and  distinctive  social  clusters  of  their  own. 
This  one  people  is  yearly  more  visible  by 
characteristics  It  has  in  common  rather  than 
in  Its  diversities.  The  archetypal  New  Eng- 
lander.  Southerner,  Midwestemer,  Texan  or 
Californian   is  fast   becoming   an   anachro- 
nism, superseded  by  an  archetypal  American. 
This  is  equally  true  for  the  Irish-American, 
the  German-American,  the  Italo-Amerlcan. 
and  so  on  through  the  roster  of  most  of  the 
other  ethnic  Americans.  The  very  fact  that 
we  are  newly  emphasizing  our  ethnic  past 
rather  than  trying  to  lose  it  seems  proof  of 
this  development.  We  are  nearer  than  we 
know  to  the  day  when  the  Black  and  the 
Hispano-American,  too,  wUl  be  woven  com- 
pletely into  the  pattern   cf   the   American 
people. 

I  speak  of  the  agonies  of  national  ado- 
lescence. Among  the  world's  people  we,  as 
a  stlU-emerging  single  people,  are  indeed 
young.  And  we  are  showing  classic  symp- 
toms of  late  adolescence.  In  a  telling  phrase 
from  our  vernactilar  we  are  having  trouble 
getting  it  all  together.  Our  potency,  seen 
by  all  in  two  world  wars,  surges  through  us 
mightily,  but  it  has  gotten  us  recently  Into 
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some  rather  miserable  affairs.  We  have  re- 
lied so  beavily  on  mass  communlcaiions,  ex- 
plosive mobility,  mass  technology,  and  mass 
leisure  to  bring  us  together  as  one  people 
that  we  are  momentarily  unclear  as  to 
whether  we  are  the  masters  of  these  forces  or 
their  victims.  Metaphorically,  having  lost 
our  diverse  childhood  manners  we  have  not 
yet  evolved  good  adult  American  manners  of 
our  own.  We  Indulge  in  adolescent  excesses. 
We  are  spoiled  by  providence  and  as  a  nation 
suffer  teenage  delusions  of  material  splen- 
dor without  a  wiser  adult  Judgment  of 
values.  We  are  typically  adolescent  over- 
consumers,  lacking  adult  discipline,  and 
we  have  a  national  crush  on  the  entertain- 
ment Industry.  Most  awkwardly  of  all,  we 
have  outgrown  the  clothing  of  our  govern- 
ment and  at  the  moment  nothing  in  our 
federal  wardrobe  fits:  our  local  underwear 
is  badly  frayed  and  bludlngly  too  small;  our 
state  shirts  and  blouses  are  worn  out  and 
patched;  and  our  national  outerwear  Is  too 
new  and  scratchy  and  at  least  a  .size  too 
large. 

I  speak  of  brimming  confidence.  This  Is 
baaed  above  all  on  love.  I  deeply  love  the 
adolescent  United  States  of  my  vUion — this 
gawky,  rowdy,  boorish,  overweight,  self- 
indulgent,  promising  teenager.  Life  with  a 
teenager  Is  unbearable  without  love,  some- 
times nearly  unbearable  even  with  it.  Love 
does  not  prevent  criticLsm,  but  it  cam 
forgive  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Watergate  com- 
mercial television,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  other 
adolescent  horror.s.  They  are  not  tolerable 
but,  with  love,  endurable.  With  love  al.so 
comes  tni.st.  Of  course  I  have  fears  for  the 
America  of  my  vlsiou.  A  spoiled  adolescent 
can  become  a  rotten  adult.  A  careless  and 
wildly  undisciplined  one  may  not  even 
survive.  But  there  is  so  mucli  promise 
here.  I  deem  the  American  heart  ^ood.  the 
ideals  sound,  the  energy  prtxliKlous.  the 
talent  infinite,  the  prospects  auspicious. 
Thus — with  love  and  trust — and  v.itli  fear 
and  criticism  as  well — I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  nation's  future.  Not  unnat- 
urally, it  also  occurs  to  me  thai  a  late 
adolescent  United  States  Is  also  ripe  for 
higher  education. 

Let  us  l\irn  again  to  words  from  Gllnian's 
inaugural  address.  Dlscus-iing  tlie  spread- 
ing of  education,  he  "-lays:  "It  is  a  reaching 
out  for  a  letter  state  of  society  than  now 
exist.s;  it  is  a  dim  but  an  indelible  impres- 
sion of  the  value  of  learning;  It  is  a  craving 
for  intellectual  and  moral  growtn;  it  is  a 
longing  to  interpret  the  laws  of  creation;  it 
means  a  wish  for  le.ss  misery  among  the 
poor,  less  ignorance  in  schools,  less  bigotry 
in  tlie  temple,  le.ss  suiTerlng  in  tiie  liospltal 
less  fraud  in  hus!ne.ss.  less  folly  m  politics; 
It  means  more  study  of  nature,  more  love 
of  art,  more  lessons  from  historv,  more 
security  in  property,  more  health  i'l  cities, 
more  virtue  In  the  country,  more  vi.sdom  In 
legislation,  more  Intelligence,  more  happi- 
ness .  .  ."  In  the  context  of  any  metaphor, 
Oilman  in  1876  was  .?peaklnp;  to  a  nation  In 
late  childhood.  His  words  are  still  'rue  and 
applicable  to  a  people  Just  enterinjj  i.ational 
maturity- 
Ill. 

lot  me  iiow  .=ipeak  of  the  \uii\prMiy  My 
confidence  m  the  future  of  the  uaiioa  leads 
me  to  even  greater  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  university.  Again,  taken  day  by  day 
1976  is  a  year  of  difficulties  for  liigher 
edxication.  but  on  that  higher  plane  of  sight 
the  prospects  are  propitious  As  complex  a 
society  as  ours  will  continue  to  need  to  make 
higher  education  available  to  most  citizens. 
We  need  the  sophisticated  skills  in  which  the 
university  offers  training;  citizens  fully 
schooled  by  higher  education  in  their  cul- 
ture; and  research  that  advances  knowledge 
and  promotes  reason.  There  Is  a  question 
here,  but  It  Is  not  whether  the  university  is 


needed  nor  even  whether  it  will  be  supported. 
The  question  is  whether  the  university  can 
respond  effectively  to  new  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  an  unprecedented  kind. 

Let  us  go  back  once  more  to  Oilman's  In- 
augural, and  to  a  stern  and  terse  warning 
that  he  left  us.  He  stated  his  aims,  thus: 
"An  enduring  foundation;  a  slow  develop- 
ment; first  local,  then  regional,  then  national 
influence;  the  most  liberal  promotion  of  all 
useful  knowledge;  the  special  provision  of 
such  departments  as  are  elsewhere  neglected 
In  the  country;  a  generous  alBltatlon  with 
all  other  institutions,  avoiding  interferences, 
find  engaging  in  no  rivalry  the  encourage- 
ment of  research;  the  promotion  of  young 
men;  and  the  advancement  of  individual 
scholars,  who  by  their  excellence  will  ad- 
vance the  sciences  they  pursue,  and  the 
society  where  they  dwell."  We  can  now  after 
a  century  say  with  pride  that  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  has  met  these  aims — even 
exceeded  them,  for  we  have  added  to  them 
international  Influence,  and  the  promotion 
of  young  women  as  well  as  men.  But  Oilman 
also  said  bluntly:  "Universities  easily  fall 
into  ruts.  Almost  every  epoch  requires  a  fresh 
start."  There  In  two  sentences  Is  the  problem 
we  must  speak  to  as  we  stai't  our  second  cen- 
tury. 

One  fresh  start  for  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Univeisitv  is  the  effort  toward  the  reintegra- 
tion of  knowledge.  Even  while  Intertsive  work 
continues  In  a  multitude  of  highly  special- 
ized fields,  and  while  new  specialties  are 
evolving,  we  are  attempting  to  find  ways  to 
focus  the  skills  of  specialists  from  various 
fields  on  problems  that  demand  an  inte- 
grated approach.  The  greatest  rewards  to 
date  have  come  In  biomedical  enghieerlng. 
wliere  the  Integrated  work  of  physicians  and 
enginee»-s  is  producing  an  impressive  series 
of  new  solutions  to  health  problems.  We 
have  high  hopes  for  our  new  cancer  center, 
which  Is  bringing  together  specialists  from 
a  host  of  fteld.s  to  work  In  common  on  re- 
search into  and  treatment  of  the  family  of 
symptoms  we  call  cancer.  The  foreign  area 
programs  of  the  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  have  for  years  drawn  to- 
nether  workers  in  diverse  fields,  and  the  Cen- 
le'-  for  Metropolitan  Planning  and  Research 
calls  on  many  specialists  for  Integrated  work 
on  the  problems  of  cities.  Anthropologists 
and  historians  have  formed  a  new  partner- 
ship hi  the  program  on  Atlantic  History  and 
Culture.  The  new  doctorate  In  reading  dis- 
abilities of  the  Evening  College  pulls  other 
sj)eciallsts  together,  as  does  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins International  Edticatlon  program  in 
Obstetrics  and  Oynecology.  and  the  Humani- 
ties Center,  and  as  will  happen  In  the  Center 
on  Tropical  Disease  th.it  is  in  the  process  of 
lurmation. 

However,  these  and  similar  efforts  too 
r.umer^'.is  to  mention  appear  to  be  onlv  the 
first  bits  and  pieces  of  more  momentous 
change  to  come.  The  whole  curriculum  of 
our  stm-new  School  of  Health  Services  is 
iiiterdi.sclplinary,  to  the  point  where  that 
S -liool  is  not  e.stablishlng  disciplinary  de- 
partments. We  have  begun  a  study  aimed 
at  a  new  integration  of  the  basic  sciences  in 
the  School  of  Medicine,  which,  if  success- 
ful, is  openly  designed  as  a  step  toward  a 
new  Integration  of  all  the  life  sciences  In 
I'ne  Univei-sity.  For  mos'  of  the  last  century 
Uie  extraordinary  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge made  possible  above  all  by  the 
iivalaache  of  technological  Innovation  has 
made  specialization  and  diversification  Ir- 
resistible The  effort  at  reintegration  must 
be  made  lest  the  university  become  a 
le.Trned  Tower  of  Babel.  The  relatively  small 
•.)/e  and  high  quality  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
faculty  give  us  an  unusual  advantage  in 
such  an  effort  We  will  pursue  It  with  deter- 
mination, and  we  may  hope  that  much  of 
the  richness  of  our  second  century  will  derive 
from  It. 


Two  other  new  starts  relate  closely  to  one 
another.  One  will  extend -greatly  the  concept 
of  life-long  learning.  As  a  pioneer  In  the  de- 
velopment of  adult  higher  education  through 
the  Evening  College,  Jc^ns  Hopkins  already 
claims  a  long  and  proud  tradition  in  this 
field.  We  know  that  the  resources  of  the 
university  must  he  available  not  only  to 
young  men  and  women  but  to  those  who  seek 
vinlversity  degrees  or  the  opportunity  for 
education  later  In  their  lives,  and  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Our  new  start  here,  however,  in- 
volves the  recognition  that  in  our  time 
highly  specialized  knowledge  now  dates  so 
quickly  that  Its  most  advanced  stage  in  one 
decade  may  already  be  an  anachronism  in 
Xlxe  next.  This  poses  severe  problems  for  full- 
"tlme  scholars  In  specialized  fields,  but  even 
greater  problems  for  those  engaged  in  full- 
time  application  of  training  received  In  uni- 
versities. Tliose  who  practice  the  learned 
and  skilled  professions  now  need  the  univer- 
sity doubly — once  to  receive  their  initial 
training  and  recurrently  thereafter  to  keep 
up  with  sutKiequent  advances  in  their  spe- 
cialized fields.  We  have  been  accustomed 
particularly  to  providing  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  advance  their  own  education 
while  practicing  their  profession.  We  are 
now  expanding  our  efforts  to  assist  practicing 
physicians,  engineers,  and  other  scientists 
to  maintain  themselves  at  the  forward  mov- 
ing edge  of  sijecialized  knowledge  newly 
available.  This  may  be  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance as  whole  professions  demanding  ad- 
vanced skills  become  obsolete,  requiring  those 
engaged  in  them  to  build  entirely  new  skills 
in  mid-career  on  the  foundation  of  their 
earlier  training.  A  whole  new  dimension  of 
the  university  as  a  life-long  learning  resource 
Is  opening  here. 

The  other,  and  related,  new  start  con:iisw5 
of  the  eflorr  to  reach  out  In  new  ways  from 
the  campus  to  extend  our  training,  by 
adapting  available  technology  to  Its  p  ir- 
poues.  In  principle  this  is  not  a  novel 
concept.  As  the  pioneer  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  press  and  of  learned 
Journals.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  long  reached  out  and  disseminated 
knowledge  and  training  in  print.  The  novel- 
ty Is  audio- visual  communications  technol- 
ogy, already  with  us  in  many  forms  but 
still  evolving  rapidly  with  the  television 
disc,  the  video  phone,  and  lowcost  mhila- 
turi>,jtiou  already  in  view.  Just  two  years 
ago  wo  established  the  new  audio-visual 
division  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press.  1  hat  division  now  mairkets  audio- 
video  tapes  of  Johns  Hopkins  medical 
grand  rounds  to  practicing  physicians,  with 
a  raiige  potentially  as  wide  as  all  physi- 
cians capable  of  receiving  this  information 
in  Engli>h.  We  know  well  that  conmiunioa- 
ti.:ins  technology  and  our  own  techniques 
are  advancing  rapidly  and  that  we  have  only 
tapped  the  first  drops  of  what  is  destined  to 
be  a  mighty  flow. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  related  new 
departures.  I  predict  the  onset  of  a  mighty 
revolutMU  in  ilie  university.  I  foresee  the 
university  transformed  into  a  life-long 
learning  center  capable  of  training  Individ- 
uals on  an  individual  basis  anywhere  on  the 
globe-  perhaps,  before  our  second  centiuy 
ends,  anywhere  in  the  universe.  I  do  not 
mean  that  our  campu.ses  will  disappear.  We 
will  ct.ntmue  to  need  geographic  centers  in 
whicii  faculties  and  students  can  work  to- 
gether and  share  laboratories  and  other  es- 
senti.ll  basic  facilities.  But  I  do  mean  that 
we  will  be  far  Iet.s  space-bound.  We  will  be 
abli  ta  provide  individualized  and  immedi- 
ate advanced  instruction  to  Individuals 
scattered  far  and  wide,  at  times  and  In 
places  of  their  personal  choice  and  conven- 
ience. The  full  Implications  of  this  antici- 
pated development  are  astounding  and  as 
yet  bare'y  predictable.  It  may,  for  example, 
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resolve  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  high  education  which  at  the  mo- 
ment seems  so  onerous  and  Intractable.  It 
may  for  many  people  loosen  :the  lock-step 
march  from  classroom  through  classroom, 
straight  from  kindergarten  to  the  doctorate, 
allowing  them  to  lead  more  productive  lives 
sooner  and  to  take  the  time  to  let  motiva- 
tion for  higher  education  ripen  and  mature, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  access  will  not 
be  denied  them.  It  may  prorlde  the  bridge 
across  which  new  links  can  be  established 
between  universities  and  colleges,  permit- 
ting university  faculties  even  greater  free- 
dom to  concentrate  on  advanced  research 
and  teaching,  while  allowing  college  facul- 
ties fuller  access  to  university  resources 
as  they  concentrate  more  freely  on  under- 
graduate Instruction.  It  may  even  lead  to  a 
new  integration  of  work  and  learning,  on  the 
explicit  assumption  that  Individuals  will 
leave  the  university  at  one  stage  to  practice 
their  vocation,  but  will  not  only  remain 
linked  to  it  on  a  part-time  basis  wherever 
they  work,  but  return  to  it  at  another  stage 
for  full  time  re-exposure.  It  may  make  the 
university  a  truly  international  Institution, 
at  least  across  all  frontiers  except  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

There  is  yet  one  more  new  start  we  must 
make  to  which  I  personally  have  a  deep 
commitment.  The  university  engages  In  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  as  well  as  In  Its 
advancement,  and  it  must  offer  a  foundation 
in  civilization  as  well  as  the  special- 
ized knowledge  which  that  civiliza- 
tion employs.  If  I  may  once  zaon  Invoke  my 
earlier  vision  of  the  state  and  future  of  this 
nation,  a  maturing  civilization  in  and  at  the 
United  States  will  in  the  next  century  settle 
into  more  stable  patterns.  It  must  ward  off 
the  temptations  of  authoritarianism  on  the 
one  hand  and  post-adolescent  wlldness  on 
the  other.  Its  future  as  a  democracy  depends 
on  the  civic  capacity  of  Its  citizens  as  well  as 
on  thetr  capacity  to  work.  A  flourishing 
democracy  demands  the  dlsciidlne  of  reason 
as  much  as  the  discipline  ot  productivity. 
Higher  education  must  train  citizens  In 
civilization  as  well  as  in  knowledge,  which 
was  not  even  questioned  a  century  ago  but 
which  more  recently  has  been  breached. 

I  perceive  two  Ingredients  to  this  ,new 
start.  One  Is  determination  that  a  grad'uate 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  tlnivcrsity  shall  be 
master  of  the  language,  history,  and  funda- 
mental precepts  and  content  of  his  or  her 
society,  as  well  as  master  of  his  or  her  apt- 
cialized  subject.  The  other  is  recognition 
that  the  works  of  man  at  their  best,  while 
subject  to  providence,  are  the  firalt  of  human 
reason,  and  that  the  single  IndlKpeoflsble  as- 
set a  graduate  of  this  imlveraity  mnst  aoquire 
is  a  mind  disciplined  In  reason  and  ooifldcnt 
of  Its  application.  The  first  of  these,  the 
restoration  of  a  common  foundation  of  civil- 
ization, seems  so  obvious  as  a  necessity  and 
as  a  current  failing  that  little  elaboration 
is  required,  except  to  note  that  ttiare  are  few 
things  more  difficult  than  to  recover  ground 
once  confidently  held  and  then  lost.  We  must 
begin  by  disabusing  ourselves  of  the  delusion 
that  the  loss  of  a  common  foimdation  of 
civilization  Is  progress.  Then  we  must  Insist 
on  its  recovery. 

The  second  Ingredient,  the  training  of 
minds  disciplined  and  confident  in  reason, 
may  represent  the  single  greatest  test  In 
the  future  of  this  university  enterprise,  m 
our  time,  the  fruit  of  human  reason  in  tech- 
nology and  society  has  grown  so  abundant  in 
complexity,  diversity  and  intricacy  that  our 
minds  shrink  back  from  the  task  of  mastery. 
Such  kno^edge  as  we  may  acquire  in  one 
aspect  of  science  has  the  paradozleal  effect 
of  serving  to  alieiaate  us  trom  the  rest.  Our 
iuablUty  to  gnsp  the  whole  tatds  an  air  of 
mystery  to  the  products  of  our  own  reaaon,  m 
though  they  Uved  a  reason-<lefyii)g  life  ot 
their  own.  We  experience  also  a  feeling  of 


helplessness  In  the  face  of  such  complexity 
as  seems  to  dwarf  our  tndividtial  efforts  and 
to  be  Immune  to  our  individual  rational 
penetration.  These  reactions  of  ours  are  un- 
derstandable but  potentially  fatal.  I  am  In  no 
position  to  deny  the  world  of  the  occult 
altogether,  but  I  do  deny  that  It  rules  the 
realm  of  human  technology  and  society.  Our 
national  community  Is  grounded  In  princi- 
ples of  reason,  and  these  have  governed  our 
evolution,  our  prosperity,  our  laws  and  gov- 
ernance. If  they  are  now  siu-rendered  and 
abandoned  we  shall  be  cast  Into  the  con- 
fusions and  anarchy  of  new  dark  ages. 

Therefore  the  indispensable  mission  of  the 
university  must  be  newly  recognized  to  con- 
sist of  the  training  of  the  mind  in  reason 
and  the  building  of  confidence  in  its  ftill 
application.  We  must  recover  our  sense  of  the 
fundamental  simplicity  of  rational  processes. 
Beason  at  work  produces  orderly  conse- 
quences, and  we  must  rediscover  that  these 
are  simpler  and  more  kindred  to  each  other 
than  they  first  appear  in  their  present  mani- 
festation of  overwhelming  complexity.  The 
truth  is  that  the  fundamental  decisions  that 
human  beings  can  and  must  make  remain  as 
basically  simple  as  they  have  always  been. 
The  most  difficult  of  these  decisions  are  us- 
ually also  the  simplest.  It  is  self-delusion  to 
cloud  them  with  too  much  complex  study  of 
their  circumstances  and  consequences.  We 
must  relearn  that  such  infinite  detail  is  help- 
ful only  in  proportion,  but  that  In  the  whole 
of  its  intricacy,  it  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the 
making  of  rational  decisions.  That  assertion 
is  primarily  grounded  In  the  rational  as- 
sumption that  human  error  is  a  vital  part  of 
all  human  application  of  reason.  It  seems 
to  fellow  that  we  must  strive  to  sts-ike  a  new. 
workable  balance  between  the  avoidance  of 
errcHT  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rational  cer- 
tainty on  the  other  that  the  degree  of  human 
error  Inevitably  rises  In  direct  profwrtion  to 
the  amount  of  rational  calculation  of  which 
we  avail  ourselves.  To  delay  or  to  shrink  back 
altogether  from  doing  the  obvious  is  usually 
a  greater  human  error  than  consequences 
produced  by  failure  to  study  and  understand 
the  obvious  to  that  unattainable  degree  of 
absolute  certainty.  To  take  risks  irrationally 
is  to  be  foolish;  but  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
risk  altogether  is  Itself  irrational. 

I  speak  here  of  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  recovery  of  individual  self-confidence. 
SHf-ccnfldence  individualism  has  produced 
this  nation's  many  errors  but  also  its  inspir- 
ing achievements.  Join  me,  then,  in  rededl- 
catlng  The  Jcdins  Hopkins  University  to  the 
education  of  self-confidence  individuals, 
schooled  in  the  fundamentals  of  civilization, 
skilled  in  a  q>eclalty,  trained  in  reason,  and 
committed  to  find  and  advance  truth.  Join 
me  In  the  conviction  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  preserve  Independent  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  such  as  this 
univNsity  alongside  public  institutions, 
aware  that  only  tiie  checks  and  balances  pro- 
duced by  the  independent  sector  can  ulti- 
mately assure  «je  integrity  of  the  public  see- 
tor.  Join  me  in  devising  the  new  starts  The 
Johns  HofdEins  University  must  make  In  tails 
epoch  of  the  beginning  of  our  second  cen- 
tury, so  that  the  tracks  of  our  past  do  not 
become  rtits  but  useful  pointers  to  a  chang- 
ing future.  Join  me  in  the  faith  that  a  ma- 
turing civilization  in  the  third  century  of 
this  still  young  republic  wUl  need  this  uni- 
venlts  more  than  ever  and  will  remain  the 
birthright  of  free,  self-confident  individuals. 

liBt  me  now  find  a  fit  conclusion  to  these 
remarks  in  the  words  with  which  Oilman 
opened  his  inaugural  address  one  htindred 
years  ago.  "If  this  assembly,  with  one  voice, 
could  uttor  the  thought  now  uppenooet, 
there  would  be  a  deep,  quick,  hearty  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  bounty  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins. BUk  beneficence,  so  free,  so  great,  so 
wise,  promoting  at  once  the  physical.  In- 
tellectual, and  moral  welfare  of  his  fellow- 


men,  awakens  universal  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, and  calls  for  our  perj>etual  thanks." 


SUPREME  CX>URT  KNOWS  WHEN 
ISSUE  IS  NOT  CONTROVERSIAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  last  week  twice  de- 
cided that  no  controversy  existed.  The 
Court  normally  settles  controversies. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear 
ai^ruments,  thus  disposing  of  the  two 
fairness  doctrine  cases. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's so-called  fairness  doctrine  re- 
quires broadcasters  to  provide  coverase 
of  controversial  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance and,  having  done  so,  to  provide 
time  for  opposing  viewpoints. 

An  editorial  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Broadcasting  magazine  sums  up  the  two 
cases.  The  editorial  notes  that  both  cases 
began  with  broadcasts  nearly  3^  years 
ago.  And  it  also  notes  that  the  two  net- 
works involved  spent  much  money  in  de- 
fending themsdves.  The  editorial  adds — 

Broadcast  editors  must  always  think  twice 
about  the  legal  consequences  that  may  ensue 
if  a  story  is  chaUenged  at  the  FCC. 

That,  of  course,  is  true.  But  the  cost  of 
legal  proceedings  is  not  the  real  worry 
for  the  American  listening  and  vlewtng 
public.  Sure,  the  small  broadcaster  must 
be  concerned  about  such  costs.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  to  many  that  such  concerns 
keep  broadfisters  from  doing  as  much  as 
they  might  in  news  and  public  affairs 
programing. 

So,  it  is  not  the  cause  for  this  chilling 
effect  that  bothers  me:  the  legal  con- 
sequences. RatherJ^  is  the  effect:  a  re- 
duced amoimt^/<Jiprograming  of  con- 
troversial issy6  of  public  importance. 

The  public 

lliose  whro  f  avorto^Taimess  doctrine 
deny  that^be-dectfuie's  existence  lessens 
the  amount  or  the  intensity  of  covo-age 
of  controversial  issue  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

Broadcasters  sometimes  will  admit  pri- 
vately that  the  existence  of  the  doctrine 
det«^  them  from  robust  programing  in 
those  areas.  But  they  cannot  admit  that 
publicly.  They  cannot  because  of  the  re- 
quirement that  they  do  studi  program- 
ing. Such  an  admission  would  idace  them 
in  jeopardy  at  license  renewal  time. 

Public  interest  groups  (diallenglng  li- 
cense roiewals  would  pounce  up<m  such 
an  admission. 

Gtovemmental  regulation  of  broadcast- 
ing can  lead  to  some  ludicrous  deci- 
sions— laughable  even  when  they  are 
correct. 

The  PCC  recently  ruled  that  the  popu- 
lar Sunday  night  CBS  magazine  show, 
'60  Minutes,"  may  do  s^ments  on  Presi- 
dential candidates  without  having  to  of- 
fer equal  time  to  other  candidates.  That 
was  a  correct  decision  in  my  book. 

But  what  of  last  November's  decision 
by  the  PCC  that  TV  stations  that  broad- 
cast old  Ronald  Reagan  movies  will  be 
liable  for  equal  time  deimuids  by  otber 
Republican  candidates  for  the  I^'eslden- 
tial  nomination?  That  was  a  bad  call  in 
my  mind. 

These  are  the  results  of  governmental 
regulation: 
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A  young  Ronald  Reagan  playing  a 
football  hero  or  the  cowboy  that  gets  the 
girl — roles  he  did  at  a  time  he  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  union  leader — may  not 
be  seen  on  the  late  late  show  without 
giving  President  Ford  a  chance  to  get  an 
hour  or  so  of  time  to  make  a  political 

Presidential  candidate  Ronald  Reagan 
may  detail  his  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment and  his  record  as  Governor  of 
California  on  "60  Minutes"  in  prime  time 
and  President  Ford  may  not  ask  for  an 
e?ual  15  or  20  minutes. 

There  is  no  commonsense  in  those  FCC 
•  ■ "  visions. 

A  good  bet  is  that  neither  of  those  de- 
cisions will  get  to  court,  although  they 
could. 

Yet,  the  two  cases  discussed  in  the 
Broadcasting  magazine  did  get  to  court — 
as  far  as  the  Supreme  Comt. 

Is  there  anyone  who  really  doubts  that 
left  alone  the  broadcasters  would  do  any 
worse  in  those  situations? 

Is  there  anyone  who  would  impose  such 
regulations  on  newspapers  in  light  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

That  is  what  it  boils  down  to :  the  Con- 
stitution protects  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  motion  pictures  from  governmental 
interference  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
citizens  from  the  possibility  of  a  Gov- 
ernment gone  mad  with  power.  But  radio 
and  television  are  left  out  when  it  comes 
to  constitutional  freedom.  Does  the  pub- 
lic gain  frcwn  this  regulation? 

Ask  the  Gannett  Co..  the  corporation 
that  owns  53  daily  newspapers — more 
than  any  other  American  publishing  or- 
ganization. Gannett  anounced  last  year 
it  was  phasing  out  its  two  radio  stations 
and  two  TV  stations  because  of  too  much 
Government  interference  in  their  man- 
agement, according  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher magazine. 

Gannett  has  a  combined  daily  news- 
paper circulation  of  2.1  million.  A  net- 
work TV  show  with  2.1  million  viewers 
would  be  branded  a  loser  and  canceled 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

•'60  Minutes,"  which  often  win.s  the 
rating  game  in  its  Sunday  evening  time 
slot,  will  go  into  seven  times  that  many 
homes.  For  example,  for  the  week  end- 
ing January  4,  the  Neilsen  ratings  gave 
"60  Minutes"  a  22.3  rating,  which  meant 
it  was  viewed  in  15,520,000  homes.  On 
the  same  night,  the  "World  of  Disney" 
with  an  18.2  rating  went  hito  12,670.000 
and  "Swiss  Family  Robinson"  got  a  16.9 
rating  worth  11,760,000  homes. 

Despite  the  FCC  ruling  on  equal  time 
affecting  "60  Minutes,"  that  TV  program 
Is  still  subject  to  fairness  doctrine  com- 
plaints and  possible  sanctions.  Gannett 
with  its  53  newspapers  cannot  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  for  the  way  it 
handles  its  news.  Both,  of  course,  can 
and  should  be  subject  to  possible  libel 
actions. 

Some  may  say  that  because  "60  Min- 
utes" has  such  a  large  audience  it  sliould 
be  watched  over  the  Government. 

A  former  FCC  commissioner  who  was 
also  on  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  at 
one  time — Lee  Loevinger — has  said: 

.  .  .  the  prlnc^)le8  that  have  made  this 
nation  the  world's  greatest  bastion  of  free- 


dom must  apply  equally  to  old  and  new 
technologies  of  public  expression  If  they  are 
to  have  contemporary  relevance. 

He  also  said: 

Freedom  of  speech  means  freedom  for 
speech  that  we  abhor  and  reprehend — that 
is  democracy  and  high  principle. 

The  Supreme  Court  last  week  demon- 
strated that  it  will  be  selective  in  the 
kind  of  cases  it  takes.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, telegraph  how  it  might  handle  a 
clear-cut  first  amendment  question  in- 
volving the  fairness  doctrine  or  the  equal 
time  rule. 

Still  the  Court  did  give  hope  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  governmental  con- 
trol in  areas  touched  on  by  the  first 
amendment  is  dangerous  for  our  form  of 
self-government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Broadcasting  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ENOvr.H   Is  Enough 

III  rerii.siiig  last  week  to  hear  two  of  the 
more  antic  dLsputes  arising  from  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
provided  some  a.ssurance  that  the  doctrine  Is 
not  entirely  out  of  hand.  It  is  comforting  to 
realize  that  there  are  limits  of  Inanity  that 
the  courts  are  unwilling  to  transcend  in  ac- 
cepting fairness  cases. 

One  of  tlie  two  appeals  rejected  by  the 
.'-Supreme  Court  came  from  the  PoUsh-Amer- 
ian  Congiess  of  Chicago  which  took  offense 
at  .some  Polish  jokes  told  by  Steve  Allen  on 
the  ABC- TV  Dick  Caveit  Show.  The  PCC 
ruled,  with  a  straight  face,  that  Polish  jokes 
are  not  the  kind  of  controversial  Issue  of  pub- 
lic importance  that  requires  the  presentation 
of  conflicting  views.  That  decision  was  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  which  In 
effect  has  now  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  denial  of  review.  It  would  be  easier  to 
treat  this  case  lightly  if  It  had  not  cost  ABC 
Iwge  legal  fees  and  the  government  who- 
knows-how-many  man  hours  to  dispose  of  It. 

The  other  appeal  that  failed  to  engage  In- 
terest of  the  Supreme  Court  was  that  of  Ac- 
curacy In  Media  Inc.,  which  had  won  at  the 
PCC  but  lost  In  the  appellate  court  In  a  pro- 
test against  an  NBC-TV  news  documentary, 
Pensions:  the  Broken  PTomise.  AIM.  which 
busies  Itself  with  finding  network  news  de- 
partments and  the  so-called  liberal  press  un- 
fair, had  objected  that  the  NBC  broadcast 
was  unfairly  critical  of  private  pension  funds. 

It  is  Instructive  to  review  the  history  of  the 
AIM  proceeding.  The  program  was  aired  on 
Sept.  12.  1972.  It  was  nearly  eight  months 
later  that  the  FHX!  staff  formally  agreed  that 
the  program  had  been  unfair — a  ruling  issued 
on  the  same  day  that  the  program  won  a  Pea- 
body  Award  as  "a  shinning  example  of  con- 
structive and  superlative  Investigative  re- 
porting." 

NBC  a-sked  the  PCC  to  review  Its  staff's 
findings.  Seven  months  later  the  FCC  sided 
with  Its  staff  and  gave  the  network  20  days  to 
decide  'how  It  Intends  to  fulfill  Its  fairness- 
doctrine  obligations."  NBC  appealed  and 
won  a  reversal  In  the  appellate  court  last 
July.  AIM  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  three  years  and  a  half  that  this  has 
been  going  on,  NBC  has  borne  a  legal  over- 
head that  no  small  broadcasting  company 
coxUd  afford.  That,  as  has  been  remarked  here 
before,  is  the  real  vice  of  the  fcUrnese  doc- 
trine. Broadcast  editors  must  always  think 
twice  about  the  legal  consequences  that  may 
ensue  if  a  story  Is  challenged  at  the  FCX?. 
The  Polish-American  case  against  ABC  and 


Mr.  Allen's  Jok«s  had  gone  on  }ust  as  long. 
Hardly  a  UMigblng  matter. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  REFORM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  coeponsor  legislation  that  Is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  ablUty  of  the 
States  to  provide  social  services  to  the 
needy.  This  proposal,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President  In  his  fiscal 
1977  budget,  and  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator CuRTiss  as  S.  3061,  will  amend  the 
title  XX  social  services  program  to  re- 
move Federal  restrictions  and  require- 
ments that  Testrict  the  flexibility  of  the 
States  in  providing  social  services. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  $2.5  billion 
now  available  for  social  services  will  be 
allocated  to  the  States  in  a  $2.5  billion 
block  grant.  This  approach  will  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  State  matching 
funds,  meaning  that  States  would  no 
longer  have  to  put  up  one  dollar  to  re- 
ceive three  Federal  dollars. 

This  legislation  will  also  eliminate 
many  Federal  administrative  reporting 
requirements.  It  will  decrease  Federal 
monitoring  of  the  State  programs  and 
allow  each  State  to  assume  a  greater 
responsibility  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  The  benefit  of  this  change  is  that 
much  of  the  Federal  paperwork  wUl  be 
reduced.  Social  services  officials  in  my 
own  State  have  told  me  repeatedly  that 
they  and  their  staffs  must  spend  much 
of  their  time  and  effort  filling  out  Fed- 
eral forms  and  submitting  Federal  re- 
ports. This  new  approach  will  reduce  the 
paperwork  requirements  and  allow  more 
time  and  money  to  be  spent  providing 
services  and  help  to  the  needy,  which  is 
what  the  program  was  designed  to  do  in 
the  first  place. 

This  legislation  would  also  eliminate 
numerous  Federal  i-estrlctions  and  re- 
quirements on  how  these  fxmds  may  be 
used,  including  the  costly  and  burden- 
some Federal  requirements  for  child  day 
care  staffing.  In  my  opinion,  the  Federal 
Government's  intrusion  Into  day  care  is 
a  perfect  example  of  Its  costly  bureau- 
cratic meddling.  For  years,  we  have  been 
hearing  day  care  professionals  and  ex- 
perts disagree  about  the  correct  number 
of  children  per  staff  member.  Even 
though  Congress  could  never  really 
agree  on  the  appropriate  staff  ratios. 
States  are  being  forced  to  comply  with 
rigid  regulations.  But  because  Congress 
has  doubts  about  the  appropriatoicss  of 
these  standards,  it  has  ordered  HEW  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  standards  and 
report  to  Congress  early  next  year.  Un- 
er  this  legislation,  HEW  will  complete 
that  study  and  recommend  a  model  law 
for  States  to  adopt.  In  place  of  Federal 
requirements,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire each  State  using  title  XX  moneys 
for  day  care  to  have  day  care  standards 
of  their  own  and  an  agency  responsible 
for  monitoring  these  standards. 

This  change,  along  with  the  other  rec- 
ommended changes  in  this  legislation, 
will  give  State  and  local  governments  the 
flexibility  needed  to  administer  social 
services  programs  and  to  meet  local 
needs.  It  will  allow  States  to  answer  to  its 
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local  citizens,  instead  of  Federal  btireau- 
crats.  And  it  will  reduce  costly  paper- 
work burdois  and  Federal  reauirments, 
and  allow  Federal  dollara  to  be  concen- 
trated on  the  people  who  are  most  in 
need. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
legislation  will  take  us  one  step  closer 
to  a  final  and  complete  rehabilitation  of 
the  troubled  social  services  program. 
Four  years  ago,  when  these  programs 
were  administered  under  title  IV-A  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act,  they  Uireatened 
to  literally  bankrupt  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  lax  fashion  in 
which  they  were  administered.  Expendi- 
tures were  rising  at  a  staggering  rate — 
as  much  as  1,000  peixent  per  year  in  one 
State— with  little  appreciable  benefit. 
This  prompted  me  to  introduce  a  spend- 
ing ceiling,  which,  after  several  attempts 
and  as  many  changes,  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  and  became  law. 

From  this  first  step,  we  have  traveled 
very  far.  In  each  subsequent  session,  we 
have  added  improvements  to  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  faltered  and  made  some 
missteps,  but  by  and  large  our  changes 
have  been  for  the  better.  Eventually,  and 
I  hope  it  is  soon,  we  will  have  a  program 
which  fills  real  and  necessary  human 
needs  in  an  efficient  fashion.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  cosponsorlng  with  Sen- 
ator Curtis  will.  I  believe,  help  us  to 
achieve  these  ends. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  ZIONISM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  gieat 
outcry  spontaneously  erupted  recently 
when  tlie  United  Nations  adopted  a  des- 
picable document  which  eqtiated  Zion- 
ism— the  movement  of  support  for  a 
Jewish  homeland — with  racism.  Con- 
cerned and  thoughtful  people  every- 
where vigorously  condemned  this  hsrpo- 
critical  action. 

Recently,  a  constituent,  Mr.  A.  Alan 
Leveen  of  Hackensack.  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  copies  of  letters  exchanged 
more  than  50  yeai's  ago  between  two 
eminent  statesmen — one  Jewish  and  one 
Arab — which  put  this  whole  issue  In  a 
most  useful  perspective. 

The  first  letter  was  written  to  Felix 
Frankfurter,  who  was  a  Zionist  delegate 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919, 
by  Arab  leader  Emir  Feisal.  The  second 
is  Justice  Frankfurter's  reply.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  benefit  from  reading 
these  historic  letters,  and  I  ask  permis- 
sion for  them  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Hlstoric  Exohange  op  Letters  -Feis a i. 

AND  FBANKFURTEB 

A  little-known  episode  In  the  turbulent 
history  of  Jewish -Arab  relations  In  the  Land 
of  Israel  (also  called,  at  various  times,  ttie 
Holy  Land,  Palestine,  and  even  part  of 
"Greater  Syrlat")  was  an  agreement,  signed 
in  1919  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  be- 
tween the  Arab  leader,  Rmir  Feisal,  and  the 
Zionist  leader.  Dr.  Chalm  Weizmann.  tat  the 
partition  of  that  area  Into  an  Arab  and  a 
Jewish  State. 

For  reasons  connected  with  the  emergence, 
a  year  later,  of  an  extremist  hate-group  un- 
der the  leadership  of  HaJ  Amln  el-Husseinl 


(later  the  Onuod  Mufti  erf  Jerusalem) ,  tite 
FWaal-Welzmann  Agreement  was  never  im- 
plementad.  Hie  Ideological  premises  on  which 
It  was  baaed,  however,  are  blghly  relevant 
today — when  Zionism  is  being  willfully  ma- 
llgned  by  the  Arab-Communlst-Third  World 
juggernaut  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  following  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Emir  Feisal  and  one  of  the  Zionist  dele- 
gates at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  Felix 
Frankfurter,  represents  a  ringing  denuncia- 
tion of  the  current  vilification  of  the  Zionist 
movement. 

Dfleuation  Heojazienne. 

Paris,  Aforen  3.1919. 

DeaiB  Ur.  ntANKfuRTER:  I  Want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  my  first  contact  with 
American  Zionists  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
often  been  able  to  say  to  Dr.  Weizmann  in 
Arabia  and  Europe. 

We  feel  that  the  Arabs  and  Jews  are 
cousins  In  race,  having  suffered  ^.iuiilar  op- 
pressions at  the  hands  of  powers  stronger 
than  themselves,  and  by  a  happy  coincidence 
have  been  able  to  take  the  first  step  towards 
the  atutinment  of  their  national  ideals  tr>- 
gether. 

We  Arabs,  especuiH)-  the  educated  among 
us,  look  with  the  deepest  sympathy  on  the 
Zionist  movement.  Our  deputation  here  in 
Paris  Is  fully  acquainted  with  the  proposals 
submitted  yesterday  by  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  we  regard 
them  as  moderate  and  proper.  We  will  do  our 
best,  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  help 
them  through;  we  will  wish  the  Jews  a  most 
hearty  welcome  home. 

With  the  chiefs  of  yowT  movement,  espe- 
cially with  Dr.  Weizmann,  we  have  had  and 
continue  to  have  the  closest  relations.  He 
has  been  a  great  helper  of  our  cause,  and  I 
hope  the  Arabs  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
make  the  Jews  some  return  for  their  kind- 
ness. We  are  working  together  for  a  reformed 
and  revived  Near  East,  and  ovir  two  move- 
ments complete  one  another.  Tlie  Jewish 
movement  is  national  and  not  imperialist. 
Our  movement  is  national  and  not  imper- 
ialist, and  there  is  room  in  Syria  for  us  both. 
Indeed  I  think  that  neither  can  be  a  real 
success  without  the  other. 

People  less  Informed  and  less  responsible 
than  our  leaders  and  yours,  Ignoring  the 
need  for  cooperation  of  the  Arabs  and  Zion- 
iBts  have  been  trying  to  exploit  the  local 
difflcultles  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  Pal- 
estine in  the  early  stages  of  oiir  movements. 
Some  of  them  have,  I  am  afraid,  misrepre- 
sented your  alms  to  the  Arab  peasantry,  and 
our  alms  to  the  Jewish  peasantry,  with  the 
result  that  interested  parties  have  been  able 
to  make  capital  out  of  what  they  call  our 
differences. 

I  wish  to  give  you  my  firm  conviction  that 
these  differences  are  not  on  questions  of 
principle,  but  on  matters  of  detail  such  as 
must  Inevitably  occur  In  every  contact  of 
neighboring  pec^les,  and  as  are  easUy  ad- 
justed by  mutual  goodwill.  Indeed  nearly  all 
of  them  will  disappear  with  fuller  knowledge. 

I  look  forward,  and  my  people  with  me  look 
forward,  to  a  future  In  which  we  will  help 
you  and  you  will  help  us,  so  that  the  coun- 
tries In  which  we  are  mutually  Interested 
may  once  again  take  their  places  in  the  com- 
munity of  civilized  peoples  of  the  world. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely. 

(Sgd.)   FnsAi.. 


March  5,  IS  19. 

Royal  Highness:  Allow  me,  on  behalf  of 
the  Zionist  Organization,  to  acknowledge 
your  recent  letter  with  deep  appreciation. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  United 
States  have  already  been  gratified  by  the 
Mendly  relations  and  the  active  cooperation 
maintained  between  you  and  the  Zionist 
leaders,  particularly  Dr.  Weizmann.  We  knew 
It  oould  not  be  otherwise;  we  knew  that  the 


aspiraUoiM)  of  the  Arab  and  the  Jewlah  peo- 
ples were  parallel,  that  each  aspired  to  re- 
establish its  nationality  In  Its  own  home- 
land, each  making  Its  own  distinetiTe  contri- 
bution, each  seeking  Its  own  peacef\il  mode 
of  life. 

The  Zionist  leaders  and  the  Jewish  people 
for  whom  they  q>eak  have  watched  with 
satisfaction  the  spiritual  vigor  of  the  Arab 
movement.  Themselves  seeking  Justice,  they 
are  anxious  that  the  Just  national  alms  of 
the  Arab  people  be  confirmed  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  Peace  Conference. 

We  knew  from  your  acts  and  your  past 
utterances  that  the  Zionist  movement — in 
other  words,  the  national  alms  of  the  Jew- 
ish i>eople — had  your  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Arab  people  for  whom  you  q>eak. 
These  alnts  are  now  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference as  definite  proposals  by  the  Zionist 
Organization.  We  are  happy  Indeed  that  you 
con.sider  these  proposals  "moderate  and  prop- 
er.'" and  that  we  have  in  you  a  staunch  sup- 
porter for  their  realization.  For  both  the 
Arab  and  the  Jewish  peoples  there  are  dif- 
ficulties ahead — difficulties  that  challenge  the 
united  statesmanship  of  Arab  and  Jewish 
leaders.  For  it  is  no  ea.sy  task  to  rebuild  two 
great  civilizations  that  have  been  suffering 
oppression  and  mlsrvUe  for  centuries.  We 
each  have  our  difficulties  we  shall  work  out 
as  friends,  friends  who  are  antma^^^  by 
similar  purp>oses,  seeking  a  free  and  full  de- 
velopment for  the  two  neighboring  peoples. 
The  Arabs  and  Jews  are  neighbors  in  terri- 
tory; we  f:annot  but  Uvt  side  by  side  as 
friends. 

Vf.-y  respectfully. 

(Sgd.)    PELIX  i-'KANKFITK'rEB. 


PKTVATE  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
RAILROAD  CRISIS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  private  involvement  in  solv- 
ing the  railroad  crisis  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  cannot  be  overstated.  The 
region  needs  compejitive  transportation 
modes  and  it  needs  top  quality  railroads. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  when  it 
passed  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  and  the  Railroad  Revltalisation  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1975.  Congress 
recognized  that  quality  service  could  be 
achieved  by  allowing  several  solvent  rail- 
roads to  purchase  and  operate  bankrupt 
railroad  properties  in  this  region.  Both 
the  Chessie  System  and  the  Southern 
Railway  System  responded  to  this  need. 

In  the  legislation.  Congress  was  gen- 
erous to  both  the  railroads  and  the  labor 
unions  by  legislatively  mandating  un- 
precedented indemnity  judfiwent  protec- 
tion for  the  railroads  and  unprecedented 
labor  protection  for  labor.  Congress  tried 
to  remove  any  and  every  barrier  so  the 
solvent  railroads  and  the  unions  would 
unite  unhesitatingly  to  build  a  Detter 
transportation  system. 

I  am  disappointed  that  our  efforts  did 
not  succeed. 

At  a  hearing  on  Monday  concerning 
the  Southern  acquisition,  almost  every- 
one agreed  ttiat  the  pubUc  interest  would 
be  served  better  by  the  Southern  than  by 
ConRall  because  Southern  was  willing  to 
operate  many  light  density  lines  and  the 
car  float,  and  invest  $30  million  in  re- 
hablUtatiug  the  line.  There  was  over- 
whelming public  support  for  this  solvent 
carrier  to  operate  the  lines  on  the  Penin- 
sula. 

The  railroad  on  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula that  the  Penn  Central  let  fall  apart 
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Is  a  Hfe  snpporting  artery  to  Delaware, 
^ni\  the  Eftstem  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virgima.  Without  it,  the  present  and  fu- 
ture eeonomk  6ev^opment  of  the  entire 

peninsula  is  jeopardized. 

New  industries  cannot  be  attiacted 
where  low-cost  rail  services  are  unavail- 
able; new  jobs  will  not  be  rreated;  agri- 
culture wm  not  be  able  to  ship  grain, 
fertiliser,  and  oversized  loads  economi- 
cally: and  industries  and  communities 
already  dependeit  on  the  raihoad  will  be 
unmercifully  cut  off  from  such  service 
and  suffer  from  decreased  production 
and  increased  imemplojTnent. 

There  are  no  winners  on  the  peninsula 
if  rail  service  is  not  provided  by  a  rail- 
road interested  in  serving  the  area. 
Everyone  will  suffer  if  the  i-aUroad  sys- 
tem in  the  Northeast  is  not  improved. 
As  such,  the  Congress  mu-'^t  recognize  the 
overriding  public  interest  in  both  the 
Chessle  and  Southern  acquisitions. 

There  is  little  we  can  do  to  force  the 
parties  bade  to  the  negotiating  table.  But 
there  is  everything  to  lose  so  long  as  both 
parties  refuse  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance and  lu-gency  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment. 

Chessle,  Southern  and  labor  should  be 
made  aware  that  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic are  looking  to  them  to  work  hard,  re- 
solve their  differences,  and  acquire  and 
operate  the  raOroad.s  and.  thereby,  pro- 
duce meaningful  jobs. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  th:^  resolution. 


man  team  «»»  two  wn«uec«SBfUl  r*«nt«  »t- 
tempta  for  th«  Meond  pilot.  On  th»  »ft«r- 
noon  of  th«  13th.  »  ronwd  Air  Oontrollvr 
tocated  the  pilot  arid  nottfled  Ltoutcnant 
Korrls.  Dreraed  in  fishermen  disguises  and 
u.^lnj?  a  sampan,  Llewtenant  Norris  and  one 
Vietuame.'te  traveled  throii^out  that  night 
and  foxiTid  the  Injured  pilot  at  dawn.  Oo»»r- 
xr?  the  pilot  with  bamboo  and  vegeUtion, 
tiiey  beprnn  the  return  jonmey,  Bucoes.sfully 
evading  a  North  Vietiiameee  patrol.  Ap- 
prfiachl;!'!'  the  FOB.  thev  rame  under  he:\vv 
nmchlue  nun  fire.  Llenlpnaiu  Norris  called 
iu  an  air  strlKe  which  provided  Buppres-iun 
fire  and  ft  «molte  screen,  allo.vin^  the  rescue 
partv  to  reach  tlio  FOB  By  hU  outstanding' 
dl-plav  of  decisive  leader.shln.  inidauiited 
courage,  a'ld  selHc-ss  dedication  In  the  face 
of  extreme  d;inper,  I,i<»iit.enant  Norrl-^  en- 
hniK-^c!  ih-  tlncst  tradi'ion?  <>(  the  Ui-ired 
.States  Nftvfi)  .Seiviie 


LT.  THOMAS  R.  NORRIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  oe- 
half  of  the  people  of  Maryland  I  want 
to  express  our  gratlttide  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Lt.  Thomas  R.  Norris,  US.  Naval 
Reserve,  for  his  heroic  conduct  in  Viet- 
nam which  resulted  in  .saving  the  lives 
of  two  American  servicemen. 

Mr.  Norrte  is  a  fellow  citizen  of  Marv- 
fcund  and  hte  paroits,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rol- 
hmd  Webb  Norris,  live  in  Silver  Spring. 
He  Is  8tffl  hospitalized  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  for  wotmds  suffered  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  jMivileged  to  be  present  today 
at  ceremonies  held  in  the  East  Room  In 
the  White  House  when  Mr.  Norris  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  We,  in  Marylarjd,  are  proud  of 
him.  Tyie  citation  aceompanying  the 
Medal  of  Honor  reads  as  follows : 
Crr.\TTo.v 

The  Presfdent  of  the  United  Spates  m  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pTea.stire  In  pre- 
senting the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Lieutenant 
Thoma.4  R.  Norrlr?,  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve, for  service  a-s  set  forth  in  the  following: 

For  corutplcuoua  gallantry  and  lotr«pldlty 
in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  be- 
yond tbe  call  of  duty  wtule  serving  a.s  a  SEAL 
AdTiaor  wivta  the  Strategic  Teclmical  Dire«- 
tMrata  Asfil&tiuice  Team.  Headquarters.  U.  S. 
liUUtary  Afislstauc*  Cooamaud.  Vietnam.  Duc- 
tog  the  period  10  to  13  AprU  1972.  Lleii''.enaut 
Norris  completed  an  ncp/eccdented  ground 
resctte  of  two  dcmed  pilots  deep  within 
iMavtty  eontToned  enemy  territory  in  Qiian^ 
Trt  Province.  Lieutenant  NVinrt':.  on  the  nltrht 
of  10  April.  led  a  Hve-man  patio)  through 
ajDOO  meters  of  heavnv  connolted  enemy 
territory,  located  one  of  the  down.d  pllow 
at  davbieeJc,  and  returned  to  the  (urwaid 
OperaUos  Base  (FOB).  Ou  U  April,  after  a 
devastating  mortar  and  i-ocket  aftat^l:  on  the 
small  FOB,   Li«  iitenant   Norris   led   a    thrre- 


memorating  their  Independence  day, 
ther  have  not  abandaoed  their  deter- 
mination to  return  thetr  homeland  to 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  to 
which  all  people  have  a  right. 

As  Estonians  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence we  Join  with  them  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  once  again  scon  they  may  he 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom. 


EoTONI.AN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLI.^VMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on 
FebruaiT  24.  1976.  Estonian  Americans 
and  their  countrymen  all  over  the  world 
recalled  the  58tli  anniveiiiary  of  &tcnia"s 
declaration  of  independence.  Through- 
out their  long  history,  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia have  waged  a  continuous  struk'gle 
against  foreign  oppression.  Only  in  this 
century  have  they  known  true  per.sonal 
freedom  and  national  indei^endcnce.  Al- 
though Uiey  have  become  once  again  the 
victims  of  foi-eignaggre&iiou,  their  dedi- 
cation to  a  free  Estonia  leinain.s  stvoiig 
and  vibrant. 

F\>r  over  200  years,  the  Estonians  liad 
been  held  captive  by  C^arist  Russia,  until 
on  February  24,  1918.  they  seized  the 
opportunity  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence. Almost  Inimediately,  the  Russians 
uLtotked  them,  but  the  British  and  the 
FiiULs  came  to  their  aid.  By  1920,  the 
Soviet  Uiuon  and  E^^tonia  had  .sitaied  a 
peace  titaty.  and  the  little  nation  began 
a  20-year  period  of  freedom,  peace,  cul- 
tural achievement,  and  prosperity.  E.s- 
tonia  drew  up  a  coristltutton  ba.«ed  upon 
tlie  democratic  principles  underlying 
those  of  oilier  European  nations  and  tiie 
United  States,  and  became  a  respected 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  it 
was  accorded  fonnal  recognition  by 
other  nations  around  the  world. 

But  the  coming  of  World  War  II  fo'uitl 
Estonia  caught  between  U^e  Soviets  on 
the  east  and  the  Na^is  oii  Uie  west.  The 
coimtry's  haid-won  independence  rame 
to  a  swift  end  » itli  Soviet  occupation  in 
1940.  This  occupatirn  cattsed  60,000  Es- 
tonians to  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or 
deported,  while  another  60.000  fled  the 
country.  The  Nails  soon  followed,  forcing 
out  the  Soviets,  and  bringing  with  tiiena 
death,  torttire,  and  terror.  Before  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  Soviets  had  returned. 
They  quickly  gain^rd  control  over  the 
coup.tiT  "Hd  began  a  continuing  effort  to 
destioy  tiie  Ei*loniun  culture.  The  couiV 
tiy's  in.stitutions  were  nationalized,  and 
liie  lives  of  the  people  weio  subject  to 
the  m.ost  rig'd  regimentation. 

Civil  libei-ties  and  freedom  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  E-stonians.  Today,  they 
itill  Uve  uiidtr  harsli  Soviet  rule,  but  the 
courage  with  which  they  have  faced  this 
tyranny,  should  serve  as  an  hispixation 
to  «11  freedom-loving  people. 

.■Mthouph  the  Soviet  occnpation  pi-e- 
\t)it.s    the   E.sfonian   people   from  com- 


vSOVIETS  GrVINO  MILITAIIY  TOP 
PRIORITY 

Mr.  THUTJVIOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wauld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bradsher  for  his 
excellent  article  v-hlch  appeared  In  the 
Sunday,  Februaiy  22.  1976,  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Star  newspaper. 

This  article  provides  data  which  sup- 
ports the  theory  that  recent  Soviet  ac- 
tior.s  have  been  directly  Inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  detente.  The  Soviets 
are  putting  an  almost  unlimited  amoimt 
of  effort  behhid  their  drive  to  increase 
military  strength.  Recent  statements  by 
the  Soviet  intellectual  Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov,  have  revealed  that  the  attitude 
of  military  superiority  dominates  the 
Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Sakharov.  who  won 
last  yeai's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  as  a  physi- 
cist, estimated  in  1972  that  "the  portion 
of  military  expenses,  relative  to  the  na- 
tional income,"  was  nearly  40  percent. 
Yet,  Soviet  propaganda  continues  to  re- 
flect their  priorities  of  eoonomic  and  con- 
sumer needs,  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living,  and  the  development 
of  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  seemii  only  fair  that 
if  the  United  States  Is  going  to  follow 
its  present  policy  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  require  the  same 
commitment  of  amity  and  understanding 
from  them.  The  Soviets'  pollc]^  of  ddtente 
and  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  vblle 
clandestinely  proceeding  witto  an  unprec- 
edented military  buildup  wW  not  and 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  Americar.  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  l>e  printed  in  the 

RECOiU). 

There  being  no  (Section,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  painted  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

IFioiu  the  WAsiiiufeioa  Star,  Feb.  22,  197C) 

StiviM.s   Giving   Miuraav   To*»  Pmowtv 
(By  Henry  S.  BradaHaer) 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  Is  puttliig  a  seemingly 
iinuties.s  lncrea.se  of  military  streni^tto  ahead 
of  all  oiher  oconomlc  prtorlttae.  including; 
not  only  cousumei-  ueeda  but  also  tong-teim 
growth  prospecto,  Soviet  data  and  speeche.- 
indicate. 

The  Soviet  people  u.sually  are  told  by  Com- 
munist party  leaders  that  Improvement  of 
their  living  condltkms  Is  the  first  prlortty. 
This  will  be  the  basle  theme  of  the  party's 
contjrees.  which  opend  1b  the  KxenUln  on 
Tuesday. 

But  the  leodemhlp  sometimes  concede? 
and  other  evidence  oonflnns  tJwit  the  armed 
forces  come  ahead  of  pwbMc  needs  In  aeter- 
mlnlng  how  limited  resonreee  wfD  be  MrUtea 
When  It  tjeenme  ImpoestbJe  te  mttit  all  tl»e 
economic  goaU  of  the  la.st  five  yean,  the  mili- 
tary got  what  It  had  been  promleed  while 
cohsumers  snfferenJ. 

m  the  five-year  ceonomle  tfe-telopment 
pliin  for  1076^0  that  the  party  congrc,"  will 
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approve,  tiie  tUt  toward  the  production  of 
ammmenta  instead  of  coosumer  goods  re- 
mains strong. 

How  thoroughly  militarized  is  the  Soviet 
Uulou?  Opinions  vary  from  those  who  see  It 
as<  just  another  nation  maintaining  defmse 
.strength  commenstirate  with  its  size  and 
population,  to  those  who  see  the  people  and 
the  economy  shaped  Into  preparations  for 
world  war. 

The  extreme  position  is  h^d  by  the  bit- 
terly antl-Sovlet  Chinese.  They  argue  that 
Moscow  is  preparing  to  tinleasb  a  new  world 
war. 

China's  official  news  agency  recently  em- 
phasized this  accusation  by  saying  that  Adolf 
Hitler  devoted  only  19  percent  ot  Germany's 
gross  national  product  to  mUltary  purposes 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II  but  the  Soviet 
Union  now  is  devoting  19.6  per  cent.  The 
source  for  this  percentage  was  not  given. 

The  official  U.  S.  government  view,  based 
on  CIA  calculations,  has  long  been  that  the 
Kremlin  is  assigning  only  6  to  8  percent  of 
ONP  to  military  uses.  However  CIA  analysts 
recently  have  admitted  that  they  grossly  un- 
dereetimated  this,  and  that  the  actual  share 
Is  approximately  twice  as  large. 

The  upper  range  of  the  estimate  now  being 
refined  by  the  CIA  and  other  government 
specialists  reaches  as  high  as  the  Chinese 
calculation.  But  American  poUoymakers  have 
not  yet  focused  on  the  kind  of  conclusion 
that  China  draws. 

The  Jump  of  the  CIA  estimate  does  not 
affect  the  American  intelligence  count  of 
actual  Soviet  wet^tons.  The  Pentagon  has 
been  warning  separately  that  Soviet  armed 
forces  are  becoming  both  larger  and  better 
equipped  than  this  country's  forces  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas,  although  major  UJ3.  advantages 
in  technology,  training  levels  and  other  im- 
portant aspects  of  comparative  military 
strength  remain. 

What  the  estimates  affect  is  the  V3.  un- 
derstandmg  of  the  background  to  the  new 
Soviet  flve-year  plan. 

A  changing  attitude  here  about  the  armed 
Htrength  wielded  by  the  Kremlin  as  a  result 
of  depriving  Soviet  consumers  could  eventu- 
ally affect  American  consumers.  Any  tmdency 
to  Increase  the  U.S.  defense  budget  because 
of  Soviet  militarism  would  have  its  impact 
on  the  pubUc  here,  most  Immediately  on 
taxes  and  possibly  later  on  welfare  programs. 

There  is,  however,  a  basic  matter  of  Ihter- 
pretation  in  studying  the  Soviet  military 
priority. 

Some  analysts  in  past  yeare  have  explained 
It  in  terms  of  the  tremendous. losses  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  suffered  from  past 
wars — some  20  million  klUed  In  Wotld  War 
n  in  particular.  By  this  reasoning,  Ifosoow 
turned  on  a  huge  defense  effort  and  not 
knowing  when  to  reduce  it  has  now  achieved 
its  overwhelming  miUtary  force. 

But  others,  with  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  beginning  to  talk  like  one  of 
them,  see  this  effort  now  expanding  from  de- 
fense into  world-wide  offensive  capabilltlee 
that  herald  a  potential  for  im^perlalistlc  ex- 
pansion. New  information  at  the  CIA  that 
Soviet  military  spending  has  been  Increaalng 
rapidly  in  recent  years  is  taken  to  support 
that  Interpretation. 

Intellectual  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  contended  that  the  military  burden 
dominates  the  eoonomy.  Andrei  D.  Sakharov, 
the  physicist  who  won  last  year's  NobM  peace 
prize,  estimated  in  1972  that  "the  portion  of 
military  expensee,  relative  to  the  national 
income,"  was  nearly  40  percent. 

Such  calculations  drew  heavily  on  the  So- 
viet people's  awareness  of  their  own  priva- 
tions amid  continual  heavy  expenditure  on 
what  is  supposed  to  be  productive  Invest- 
ment for  public  consumption.  Much  of  the 
inveatment  seems  to  go  Into  war  Industries 
t^nd  armaments. 

According  to  tiie  "main  directions  of  the 


derelopmeiit  of  the  U,SJ3Jt.  national  econ- 
omy for  1076-M,"  published  Dec.  14  and  due 
for  discussion  In  the  Kremlin's  Palace  of 
Congresses  this  week,  consunms  have  top 
prlortty. 

"The  central  task  of  the  Tenth  Five-Tear 
Plan,"  the  directions  say,  "Is  to  carry  out 
consistently  the  Communist  party's  poUcy  of 
raising  the  people's  material  and  cultural 
standards.  .  .  ."  This  has  been  widely  re- 
peated by  official  qwkesmen. 

But  the  chairman  ot  the  state  planning 
committee,  Deputy  Premier  Nikolai  K.  Balba- 
kov,  had  different  and  apparently  more  ac- 
ciirate  priorities.  Speaking  about  the  1976 
annual  plan,  but  expressing  a  more  general 
attitude,  he  listed  goals. 

First,  Baibakov  said,  was  developing  the 
eoonomy,  Increasing  production  efficiency, 
and  "strengthening  defense  potential."  Sec- 
ond was  reinforcing  the  national  economic 
base,  raising  technological  standards  and  Im- 
pro^ng  the  quality  of  output.  Only  third  and 
last  did  he  list  the  raising  of  people's  living 
standards. 

It  is  this  set  of  priorities  that  explains 
what  happened  to  consumer  promises  in  the 
last  five  years. 

At  the  Communist  party's  24th  congress  in 
April  1971.  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
promise  that  the  first  time  In  four  decades 
of  Soviet  economic  planning  the  output  of 
consumer  goods  (caUed  "Cteoup  E"  in  indus- 
trial production)  vras  scheduled  to  Increase 
faster  than  the  output  of  "means  of  produc- 
tion" or  heavy  Industry  (called  "Oroup  A"). 
The  latter  Includes  military  production. 

In  other  words,  human  needs  finally  were 
to  be  given  more  emphasis  than  expanding 
industry,  General-Secretary  Ijconid  I.  Brezh- 
nev promised.  Or  than  making  weapons,  he 
Unidled. 

But  when  the  results  came  In,  they  showed 
tliat  the  planned  46  percent  Increase  in 
Oxoup  A  for  1071-75  had  been  achieved,  while 
the  promised  40  percent  rise  In  Group  B  had 
not  been.  Its  Increase  was  only  35  percent. 

vnen  bad  harvests  In  1973  and  1975  set 
back  the  whole  Soviet  economy,  and  when 
other  factors  proved  the  plan  to  be  too  op- 
timistic, it  was  consumer  goods  that  got  cut 
back.  "I've  never  seen  any  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  ever  get  less  than  they've 
been  promised — it's  always  others  who  suf- 
fer." one  American  analyst  commented. 

Some  consumer  products  come  from  Oroup 
A — in  the  new  flve-year  plan.  30  percent  of 
all  consumer  goods  are  supposed  to  be  made 
by  heavy  Industry — so  the  picture  is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  And  Group  A  Includes  the  con- 
tinuous expansion  of  Industry. 

Analysis  here  point  out  that  the  ostensible 
devotion  of  heavy  industry  to  developing  the 
Soviet  economy  does  not  protect  it  from  mili- 
tary damage. 


WIC  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  1968,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
real  hunger  and  malnutrition  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  in  my  own  hometown  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  in  an  area  then  known 
as  "Little  Mexico",  where  famlUes  al- 
most totally  without  hope — and  certainly 
without  any  help — were  caught  in  the 
grU>  of  poverty  and  hunger.  Since  that 
cold  January  day  8  years  ago,  I  have 
com.e  to  learn  about  the  effects  of  hunger 
and  hov7  it  can  twist  the  body  and  the 
brain. 

I  am  proud  that  we  in  this  covmtry  have 
made  the  beginnhigs  of  a  commitment 
to  wipe  out  hunger  and  malnutrition 
through  programs  which  Congress  has 
enacted.  Many  of  our  present  programs, 
like  the  WIC  program,  trace  their  be- 


ginnings to  discoveries  and  observations 
of  himger  and  poverty  problems  during 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

One  of  these  early  ^orts  was  pio- 
neered in  South  Carolina.  It  was  then 
called,  for  lack  of  a  fancy  title  or  acro- 
nym, the  "prescription  feeding  program." 
It  was  not  a  very  complicated  proKraim. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished 
high  quality  surplus  food  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Nor  was 
it  looked  upon  as  a  controversial  pro- 
gram. A  Government  feeding  program 
administered  by  a  health  department  at 
the  local  level  was  viewed  as  no  different 
from  public  health  or  prescription  food, 
and  it  did  not  have  the  stigma  of  a  wel- 
fare handout. 

This  program  worked  in  the  following 
way:  poor  pregnant  women  or  lactating 
mothers  with  infants  or  children  under 
the  age  of  6  were  eligible  to  come  into 
the  county  health  departments  for 
monthly  physical  checkups  by  a  physi- 
cian or  a  county  nurse.  The  examination 
would  be  followed  by  a  "prescription" 
for  nutritious  food  which  the  eUgUde 
family  would  use  during  the  month.  The 
value  of  this  program  in  Beaufort  and 
Jasper  Counties  in  South  C^irolina  was 
almost  immediately  evident  to  public 
health  ofiBcials.  The  nutritional  stand- 
ards of  these  women  and  children  ipi- 
proved  rapidly,  and  their  general  health 
also  was  markedly  improved.  The  pro- 
gram had  the  beneficial  side  effect  of 
getting  public  health  to  those  most  in 
need,  and  it  was  able  to  deUvef  nutritious 
food  to  families  whose  poverty  prevented 
them  fi-om  even  making  the  minimnn^ 
cash  purchases  required  at  that  time  to 
take  part  in  the  food  program.  In  my 
own  State,  the  county  health  ofiQcers  who 
participated  in  this  program  still  believe 
it  was  extremely  effective  in  dealing  with 
serious  malnutrition  problems. 

The  Federal  program  of  today  which 
emerged  from  these  experimental  efforts 
in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  around 
the  country  is  called  WIC.  First  author- 
ized by  Congress  as  a  pilot  project  in 
September  1972,  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children — WIC — ^was  designed  to  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  young  children 
from  low-income  famlUes  at  their  most 
critical  stage  of  development,  and  to  pro- 
vide extra  protein-rich  food  to  their 
high-risk  mothers  during  pregnancy  and 
while  they  are  nursing. 

The  pilot  projects  proved  WIC  to  be  an 
excellent  preventive  health  program, 
bringing  to  the  communities  of  America 
a  low-cost  mechanism  for  brealding  the 
cycle  of  poverty  when  it  is  most  vulner- 
able, at  the  earliest  stage  of  physical  and 
mental  growth. 

The  value  of  WIC  was  fully  recognized 
by  Congress  last  October  when,  over  a 
Presidential  veto,  WIC  was  instituted  as 
a  permanent  nationwide  program  and 
$300  million  was  appropriated  for  the 
long  arraited  implementation.  But  today 
the  WIC  program  is  in  trouble.  The 
President  and  the  USDA  Ignore  the  law 
and  refuse  to  make  a  sincere  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  malnutrition  in  this 
country. 

Specifically,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  refused  to  carry  over  ap- 
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mvxiinately  $40  million  ol  unspent  WIC 
funds  from  fiscal  year  1975,  despite 
specific  legtelattve  and  juuidal  mandates 
to  carry  over  unspent  fnnds.  In  addition, 
the  Department  hfts  estimated  current 
expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year  to  be  $60 
minkm  lower  than  required  fay  law.  The 
refusal  to  carry  over  funds  and  the  ex- 
penditure celling  for  ttiis  fiscal  year 
amount  to  an  impoundment  of  sioproxi- 
mately  $100  million. 

Plnally.  new  regulations  recently  pro- 
posed for  WIC  totally  .subvert  new  legis- 
lative language  and  would  .severelv  re- 
strict expansion  of  the  pi-ogiam.  Oirrent 
law  requires  that  the  Secretary  shall 
"take  affirmative  action  to  in5ure  that 
WIC  programs  begin  in  areas  most  in 
need."  Instead,  the  regulations  are  affir- 
matively seelting  to  raase  other  feedin;; 
programs  to  switch  to  WIC  and  ref  using 
to  act  on  an  other  WIC  progrram  applica- 
tions until  switch. nT  requi'sts  hnvt  been 
granted. 

The  result  of  these  p'-opoe'J  rcfjula- 
tions  will  be  to  eliminate  any  fund.-?  for 
new  WIC  participants,  and  result  in  the 
elimination  of  the  supplemental  and  pilot 
food  certificate  urograms.  This  is  exartiv 
the  opposite  of  what  Congre'^  intended. 

Taken  in  Isolation  or  as  a  whole,  these 
Impoundment':  and  regulatorj-  irregu- 
larities unjustly  and  illegally  resti  ict  the 
proper  f^mctIoning  and  expan^j.in  of  the 
WIC  program. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Pre:>idcnt.  I  am  join- 
ing witli  a  number  of  my  colleague?  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
which  objects  to  the  ^-ay  the  Depart- 
ment is  attempting  to  shortchange  the 
hungry  and  malnoiuished  of  this  cou^i- 
try.  For  more  than  8  year.-;  Congress  ha.s 
been  battling  a  stubborn  and  unfeeling 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  the  Office  ot 
Management  and  Budget  to  implement 
the  programs  it  has  instituted  to  help 
the  poor.  This  is  just  one  moi-e  sorry 
example  of  the  way  Agriculture  har,  run 
the  food  assistance  program. 

I  support  the  WIC  program,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  these  elTorts  will  restore 
the  funds  and  direction  Congress  in- 
tended for  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  tu  the  Record  ai\ 
article  In  today's  Washington  Post,  which 
oTpTain.s  the  ctirrent  situation  regarding,' 
the  WIC  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

MALNOVRUTtUl  N.C.  PAAlU-IEa  Str.H   lo-'O   Al  i 

(By  Auftiii  Bcoct) 

OvoBD,  N.C. — ^The  wwUier-ravpgetl.  ii.ui- 
room  aback  could  have  materiailzed  iiom  a 
40-year-old  photo  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Kine  mfimbers  of  the  Jones  family  live 
within  Its  ragged  wooden  walls,  sharing  the 
darfc  confines  with  a  makeshift  collection 
of  Jimk  fttrattnre  jammed  into  nearly  every 
•^ifeOiIe  open  space  on  Uie  sagging,  bare- 
beard  floor. 

Ed  Jones,  one  e£  tl>e  two  fa>njj>  members 
wtK)  has  regular  work,  hauX  the  family  ba-s 
only  $20  a  week  to  speud  on  food  for  every- 
f^e,  including  a  year-old  infant  and  five 
otber  young  ctUdxen.  His  mother  Lessle.  65. 
who  does  the  shopping  nnd  cookhir.  ?^^lcl 
they  eat  "a  lot  of  beans  .  .  We  eat  -neat  on 
BatnrdKy." 

Semal  niontii-;  .it*  LCbiie  .Tone  .  v.  ho  has 


a  ready  nnlle  and  a  quick  laugh  deqattc  the 
problems,  traveled  45  HkUes  to  the  Dnke  DBi- 
versity  OUnte  tn  Etarttam  kecause  ber  legs 
kept  swelling  badly.  _ 

■Ihe  doctor  gave  me  three  prescrtpOone," 
she  said.  "He  said  I  got  to  take  the  naedlclne 
If  I  want  to  nve.  but  I  ain't  had  em  filled 
cau'-.e  I  aint  had  no  money." 

Ttte  clrciimetancee  in  which  the  Joneses 
li'.e — with  no  indoor  toilet  and  only  a  iront 
room  v-oiHi  stove  for  heat  and  a  wood  ooolc 
.store— ;xre  similar  to  the  living  eircunastaiice.s 
of  Hobble  Elliott,  who  l3  14,  pretTsnt  and 
Mtffertn^  from  malnutrition. 

Coiir.'y  nuu-itloni£t  Linda  .Sur,it  l>  worried 
that  rnainuiTitlon  will  stunt  'he  mental  and 
pliy-i'  M  growth  not  only  of  the  Jones  chil- 
dren, and  RDbblP  ElHutfs  unborn  child, 
but  also  (>r  isome  1.600  other  low-income  chil- 
dren and  pret.nant  m  ither«  in  siuTonndii-r. 
Ciraiivil'.e  .md  V.'i.ue  ■  j;ntie->  Ui  .NDrlh  Can)- 
iiiiA. 

Src-.it  behf.es  .Ul  1  5iiO  elif.lrjle  lor  a  spe- 
cial Kderal  program  .ailed  WIC  (Womeji 
ir.:.ir.',.-.  t  l.i'ciivi' i .  v  iiich  combmes  ti'-i 
worth  of  especially  nutrliioas  food  a  rnoiiti, 
w:th  reffular  medical  Fcreeniiu^.s  for  pr^K" 
•liiiit.  Wi'ineii  aiift  ihildri-.i  up  to  lige  6. 

ConKre»>.-*  auihorized  ihe  proj-'mm  In  lu'i; 
lii72  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  aevere  brain 
and  ^--owih  diiraaKC  malnutrition  is  known 
'<>  caM.s<?  m  infant-s  and  young  children. 

Bii>  Sr'jut'.s  application  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram 'n  Qranville  and  \'anre  counties  ha--^ 
been  un  Hie  sliu-e  la-st  June,  ■v.-Xxii.  no  word 
froui  the  U  S.  Department  of  ALirtculturf 
v.iiuh  administers  the  pro«rram,  as  to  when — 
or  1*     a  program  will  be  autho:ized. 

Twei-.t"  -nine  North  Carolina  counties  !ia\> 
apoUi^d  for  WIC — and  received  no  anKwers 
A  1971  state  nutrition  >;tudy  found  23  per 
c;^iir,  of  No'-th  Carolina  hou^e'ioMs  were  in 
newl  of  foc-d  and  more  than  half  the  stat':-'- 
pie-whool  children  had  Inadequate  dl(?ts 

A  public  interest  law  firm,  the  Food  Re- 
<(e-troh  and  Action  Center  in  New  York  Cliv 
«PB.\C'  filed  a  eIa--R  B<-tlon  sni^  yesterdav 
a.;ain<'  the  US.  Itepartment  of  AKriculnire 
AVd  the  Oifiee  of  Management  and  Bud^^t  Oii 
beh.-vlf  i>f  nn  ei,timhted  500,000  p  egnar.i 
women  and  vonn/  children  i»rr<  <«  the  coun- 
tr-,'.  aJ!  of  them  represent pd  in  apnli  ation-: 
for  WIC  that,  like  th«-»ie  In  North  Carolina 
hr>ve  noi  been  acted  on  by  the  USOA. 

The  suit,  compiled  with  the  help  of  The 
ChlWrens  Foundat^ion.  a  nonprofit,  anti- 
hi»n(TPr  orsTi'iization  in  Wachington,  D.C . 
claiii>s  <h<»t  the  ArriciiUDre  Department'- 
failTire  ♦.>  authorize  any  new  WTC  programs 
nirtce  last  July  amounts  t/>  an  Illegal  Un- 
pouiulmeal  of  $84  million  f>o  *104  minion  In 
WIC  f'uids  that  ConpreHS  had  ordered  be 
spent  in  »he  fiscal  year  endin|i»  June  30. 

Accordinjr  to  papers  fll*d  in  federal  dl^- 
iri.-'.  court  in  WAshUii^ion,  Congress  In- 
tended that  up  ia,.*3t50inil!Ki'i  be  spent  on 
WIC  in  fisci^i  IflTB,  but  that  ihe  USDA  m.iy 
spend  as  little  as  $160  million. 

The  sjit  n:iines  plaintllTs  i.i  10  st.ttes.  lu- 
cl'.jdJng  "an  l8-mont,h-old  North  Carolina 
child  who  waa  dia(^ot>ed  ats  suffering  from  a 
borderline  case  of  kwashiorkor,  a  protein 
deficiency  di.^ea<!e  normiilly  found  only  in 
borderline  eountiie.-.,  '  and  "cl\ildren  wlK»e 
height  and  weight  are  bo  btunted  by  mal- 
nutrition that  they  are  below  the  fl:>.'  per- 
centile of  growth  development" 

It  accuse.'?  ttiO  USD.^  of  vinlatinj;  The  1975 
Chi.'d  N'ltrition  Act.  which  was  p«-ssed  in 
Ociobfr  over  Pre8ld^nt  Ford's  veto.  One  sec- 
tion ol  that  act  says  any  eligible  atrency  thai 
applies  "o  opeiaie  a  WIC  program  ".  . .  imme- 
diately .-ball  be  provided  with  the  neceaisary 
laiKl&  to  carry  out  tiie  program.' 

The  Food  Research  center  flr^t  sued  the 
Agriculture  Department  over  delays  In  the 
WIC  program  in  T973,  and  ha.?  won  each  t  Ime 
it  went  to  eotirt,  obtatnbig  four  wparate 
eoort  orden  for  the  department  t4i  atop 
delaying  the  protTiam. 


A|[rlculture  Secretary  Earl  I>.  Bute,  named 
a«  a  defendant  In  the  salts,  hasaaM  he  doe.s 
not  think  programs  such  as  WIC  and  food 
stamps  should  be  administered  toy  hte  de- 
partment. They  belong  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  IVelfare,  he  said. 

Harold  McLean,  director  of  WIC  for  USDA, 
said  the  program  enrrentlj  has  an  anthor- 
Ized  caseload  of  750,000.  The  latest  figures 
from  the  depanment,  howijver,  show  it  U 
serving  560,000 

McLean  said  the  dci>artment  plans  to 
bepiu  making  de?i8lozLs  on  pendmg  Wlc 
;ip:jIicaiions  "very  shortly  after  Maiuh  31  " 

Barbara  .4nn  Hughes,  state  WIC  direr-^or 
lor  ^>ortU  Caroima,  said  she  and  other  state 
directors  were  told  late  In  January  by  a 
USDA  rc<;ional  official  that  new  programs 
might  not  be  authori/ed  at  an. 

■  He  F4i.d  sometiilng  like  you  may  not  gel 
unv  new  prOftrcins  this  year.  We  thought  he 
wa.s  kidding  xis."  she  said,  "untU  the  ne.xt 
diiy  when  we  met  with  Stefan  Harvey  of  the 
C'hildrens  Foundation  and  she  showed  us 
copies  of  the  memos  that  bad  been  written 
to  the  regional  offices." 

T'.iose  memos  said  the  trSDA  had  decided 
to  oii.^pend  authorizations  of  any  new  WIC 
program-:  until  Vlarch  31  to  give  time  for 
counties  operating  the  Supplemental  Food 
Proersin  (SFP)  which  Ls  similar  to  WIC.  time 
to  decide  whether  they  wlfhed  to  switch 
over  to  WIC. 

.\sl-.eU  wliv  the  USD.^  Li  giving  priority  to 
nri-os  that  already  have  a  food  pragrum  when 
the  Child  Nutrttior.  Act  specifically  say.4 
priority  should  be  given  to  areas  of  greatest 
need.  Mclenn  said  tliat  peofde  on  8FP 
"sltould  get  the  additional  benefits  WK' 
oiler:!.  "  I'hose  benefits,  he  said,  are  more 
thorougli  medical  exajninatlons  and  a  larger 
shiire  of  the  administrative  coitri  paid  by 
tlie  federal  government, 

Ihe  arKiune  Ti  over  millions  of  doll:»r.~ 
misses  'he  point,  as  far  as  the  Be.'.  Charle.s 
Cobb  of  Oxford,  N.C,  is  concerned.  The  Jouts 
inmily  is  In  iiis  pari.^h,  as  are  many  of  the 
town  s  p.Tor  iamllies, 

"It's  sicKeniui;  that  yci  dee  your  people 
need  I'ciod,  "  he  uaid.  "It  would  make  all  the 
Uittereii.-e  in  the  world  if  they  could  get 
Vne  food  arkd  the  health  care  they  need  .  .  . 
It'ii  not  tue  e>ysteui  that's  horting,  it's  the 
kids  I  Kee  wliuse  bellies  are  swollen  for  lack 
o:    li>.Kl,  that's  vrtMt  I'm  concerned  aboil." 


NAruRAL  GAS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PEAKjSON.  Ml-.  President^  I  wi^i 
to  discuss  the  natural  gas  legMation  ap- 
inroved  on.  Ftioruary  5  tay  the  Home  of 
Representatives.  The  House-passed  bill, 
H.R  9464,  Is  pending  al  the  desk.  R  is  a 
serkms  proposal  and  deserves  the 
.scrutiny  of  all  Senators. 

Today,  there  is  a  two  tier  pricing  .sys- 
tem lor  new  natural  gas — the  free  market 
intrastate  price  and  the  federaUy  regu- 
lated Interstate  price.  The  system  ba.s 
artificially  diverted  supplies  to  tbe  in- 
trastate system  in  excess  of  demand  in 
s(N»e  areas.  It  has  dincouraged  explwa- 
tion  and  development  of  new  natural  gaa 
supplies  for  the  interstate  market.  The 
Senate  on  October  22  voted  to  eliminate 
the  problem  by  deregulating  new  natural 
gas  onshore,  where  tbe  two  markets  com- 
pete lor  suppHes,  and  by  phasing/out 
regulation  over  a  5-year  period  ofwwre 
where  reserves  may  only  be  dedica^  to 
interstate  pipeMnes.  / 

Under  tlie  House  bill,  a  two  tlcr/yricing 
system  is  maintained.  Any  producer 
whose  marketed  production  excoeds  100 
billion  cubic  feet  annually  would  ^ttnue 
to  be  regulated.  The  new  natunl  gas 
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sales  of  those  producers  who  produce  teas 
would  be  deregulated.  The  disii^senti've  of 
regulation,  which  today  deters  exiilora- 
tion  and  development  of  new  reserves, 
would  actually  be  extended  to  cover 
those  companies  who  market  about  70 
percent  of  total  national  production. 
About  60  percent  of  total  sales  are  under 
regulation  today.  The  House  bill  achieves 
an  extension  of  regulation  by  mandating 
controls  over  the  new  gas  sales  of  the 
larger  produoei's  in  intrastate  commerce 

Mr.  President,  the  demand  for  natural 
gas  throughout  the  United  States  is  enor- 
mous. Americans  consume  about  22  tiil- 
lion  cubic  feet  each  year,  representing 
about  22  quadrillion  Btu's  of  energy. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  a 
95-percent  probability  that  America  has 
natural  gas  reserves  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand  for  30  years.  But  our  current 
proven  reserves  accoimt  for  less  than  a 
10-year  supply.  Every  year  this  Nation 
consumes  more  natural  gas  than  is  dis- 
covered. In  a  foolhardy  and  reckless 
manner,  we  are  rapidly  consuming  our 
reserves  without  regard  for  the  profound 
consequences  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
human  condition  in  the  future. 

Billions  of  dollars  must  be  invested  in 
exploration  and  development  if  produc- 
tion is  to  be  maintained  at  current  levels. 
Huge  investments  of  great  risk  must  be 
made  in  exploration.  If  a  company  falls 
for  5  years  to  discover  substantia!  new 
reserves,  it  must  absorb  the  losses  and 
continue  the  search  for  energy  to  protect 
America's  future  security  and  economic 
.survival. 

The  House  passed  bill  is  fatally  defi- 
cient because  it  imposes  upon  small  pro- 
<iucers  the  massive  burden  and  national 
responsibility  for  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves  of  natural  gas. 
Only  those  producers  who  contribute  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  na- 
tional supply  would  be  exempt  from 
PPC  controls  over  their  new  gas  produc- 
tion. Moreover,  all  producers  would  be 
under  great  Incentive  to  remain  small 
producers.  Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  9464, 
a  company  would  be  forced  to  limit  Its 
annual  marketed  sales  to  less  than  100 
billion  cubic  feet  in  order  to  maintain 
freedom  from  controls  over  further  new 
production. 

The  House  bill  has  a  built-in  guaran- 
tee of  encouraging  the  'vrithholding  of 
supply  from  the  maiicet.  The  new  natu- 
ral gas  of  independent  producers  would 
be  subject  neither  to  FPC  controls  nor  to 
FPC  certification  and  abandonment  re- 
quirements. Thus,  a  producer,  in  order  to 
r»nain  an  exempt  independent  seller  of 
natural  gas,  would  find  it  Important  to 
limit  his  developmoit  etfort  to  sales  of 
100  billion  cubic  feet  annually.  He  would 
find  it  appropriate,  moreover,  to  limit  his 
exploratoi-y  effort  to  that  modest  invest- 
ment required  to  maintain  limited  an- 
nual production  of  100  bilUon  cubic  feet. 

Who  could  Imagine  a  more  perverse  or 
counterproductive  system?  As  the  most 
qualified  and  competent  producers  reach 
then-  "quota"  of  100  billion  cubic  feet  of 
annual  production,  the  least  qualified 
and  least  expert  pi-oducers  would  be 
thrust  into  tlie  breech  in  a  time  of  great 
national  enengy  need.  The  capital  avail- 
able for  exploration  and  development 
would  flow  to  those  least  qualified  to  do 


the  Job.  Tn  the  meantime,  those  25  to  30 
large  producers  who  today  market  about 
TO  percent  of  the  nattonal  supply  'will  be 
looking  elsewhere  for  feavestment  oiHior- 
tunltles. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  probable  that  the 
largest  30  producers  will  find  it  finan- 
cially prudent  to  "spinoff"  their  produc- 
^on  and  lease  holdings.  EHvestitnre 
would  be  accMnplished  by  'virtue  of  the 
price  discrimination  between  large  pro- 
ducers and  exempt  independents  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill.  But  divestiture 
to  whom?  And  for  what  purpose?  No 
medium  or  small  producer  could  afford  to 
acquire  holdings  which  would  result  in 
production  in  excess  of  100  bilhon  cubic 
feet  annually.  In  all  probability,  specula- 
tors would  buy  up  most  of  the  properties. 

These  speculators  would  have  no  ex- 
pertise and  no  qualification  other  than  a 
compulsive  desire  to  market  no  more 
than  100  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
for  the  highest  possible  price  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time.  The  wildcatters  of  to- 
day would  become  the  employees  of  fly- 
by-niiSit  speculators  tomoi-row. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  responsible 
two-part  program  to  expand  production 
of  new  natural  gas  in  the  United  States, 
to  accelerate  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves,  and  to  insure  that 
profits  from  new  natural  gas  production 
are  reinvested  in  America '.s  energy  fu- 
ture. 

In  approving  S.  2310  on  October  22, 
the  Senate  has  passed  the  fii-st  part  of 
this  two-part  program — the  phased  de- 
regulation of  the  wellhead  price  of  new 
natural  gas. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  consider  the 
second  part  of  the  program — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  windfall  profits  tax  with 
plowback  opportunity  for  producei-s. 

My  own  bill  to  establish  such  a  tax, 
with  a  plovrfoack  feature,  is  currently 
pending  consideration  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Senate  will  also  agree  to 
this  second  part  of  an  urgently  needed 
program  to  encourage  and  maintain  ex- 
idoration,  dev^opment,  and  production 
of  natural  gas  for  millions  of  con.siimers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  hearings  spaxuiing  3 
years,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce found  that  energy  production  in 
Amorica  is  not  excessively  concentrated. 
Energy  production  is  big  business,  but 
concentration  is  less  than  in  other  major 
industries  in  this  coimtry.  Tlie  charges 
of  cartel  were  found  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  effective  use  of  our  re- 
sources— ^not  only  our  physical  resources, 
but  also  our  technical  and  managerial, 
our  human  and  capital  resources.  The 
25  to  30  largest  producers  must  play  an 
important  role  in  overcoming  the  cur- 
rent natural  gas  shortage. 

They  should  make  their  contribution 
subject  to  controls  most  effectively  es- 
tablished in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
With  a  responsible  windfall  profits  tax 
and  plowback  pi'ovisiou,  our  energy  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  for  natural  gas  for 
the  f oreseeaUe  future. 

It  is  the  Immediate  task  of  the  Soi- 
atc  to  insist  upon  Its  program — a  two- 


part  program — to  meet  the  most  impor- 
tant energy  challenge  facing  America  at 
this  tame. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  requested  the 
views  of  the  administration  on  the  pi*o- 
visions  of  H.R.  9464,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  response  to  this  request,  by  letter 
from  the  AdministraUK-  of  the  Federal 
Euei-gy  Administration,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
H.srolloi\s; 

Washington,  D.C,  Fehruary  27,  Jl'76. 

ii^U.  J.«MES  B.  PE.^ESON, 

V  S.  Senate, 
W'ishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearsok:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  Adminlstratlon'G 
views  ou  UJR.  9464,  tbe  Hatural  Oas  Act 
Ameudmenis  of  1976,  wbldi  passed  tbe 
House  of  Ueureseutatives  ou  February  fi. 
J  976. 

Meaningful  natmral  gas  legislation  i.s 
crucial  If  thl.s  Nation  is  to  reduce  Its  de- 
pendency upon  foreign  energy.  Oonstmiptlon 
of  natural  gas  hes  grown  dramatically  Btnce 
World  War  II,  and  gas  now  snppUes  about 
30  percent  of  total  domestic  energy  require- 
ments. While  demand  has  been  Increasing, 
domestic  production  has  declined  from  23.6 
Tcf  (Trillion  cubic  feet)  in  1978  to  aoi)  Tcf 
in  1975.  That  decline  in  production  Is  the 
equivalent  of  an  additional  1.3  million  bar- 
reLs  of  oil  per  day  which  would  have  to  be 
imported  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (FEA)  projects 
a  continuation  of  that  decUne  to  production 
of  17.9  Tcf  In  1985  under  present  regulations. 

As  you  wm  recall,  the  Administration 
marginally  supported  S.  2310  as  It  passed 
the  Senate.  While  It  would  have  reversed  the 
aforementioned  dovv'nward  production  trend. 
It  contained  a  number  of  objectionable  fea- 
tures that  we  had  hoped  could  be  corrected 
in  the  House  or  in  Conference.  The  passage 
of  the  Smith  bill  by  the  House  makes  this 
impossible. 

The  Smith  bill  is  unacceptable  to  the 
Administration  for  many  reasons.  In  spite  of 
the  mass  of  evideuce  lUustrating  tbe  disas- 
trous effects  that  regtilation  has  had  upon 
the  Interstate  market  and  natural  gas 
production,  it  would  extend  the  same 
counterproductive  regulations  to  the  Intra- 
state market — ^the  only  healthy  energy 
market  in  the  Nation  today.  By  da«gulating 
the  wellhead  price  of  new  natural  gas  for 
small  producers  only,  tbe  bill  would  nreat  > 
significant  disincentives  (or  those  larger 
producers  who  have  the  capital  and  expertise 
to  develop  the  deeper  and  tighter  formations 
necessary  to  reverse  continuously  declimng 
production. 

While  the  bill  was  represented  to  regulate 
only  the  majors,  it  will  actuaUy  regulate  over 
70  percent  of  all  gas  and  possibly  as  much 
as  90  percent.  (It  Is  Impoasible  to  asoertahi 
tbe  exact  amount  of  independently  produced 
natural  gas  in  which  nou-ind^>endents  have 
an  Interest.) 

FEA  projects  that  the  Smith  bill  would  re- 
quire an  additional  2.5  to  6.6  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  imports  In  198S  to  offset  the 
loss  of  production  which  this  Nation  would 
have  under  HJl.  9464,  in  addition  to  another 
one  milliou  barrels  pier  day  loss  of  aesociateri 
oil.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  this  as£es.s- 
ment,  H.R.  9464  would  force  this  Nation  to 
use  foreign  oil  in.stead  of  our  own  secuie 
natiu-al  gas. 

In  summaiy.  I  can  assure  you  that  tlio 
Pie.'iident  would  not  sign  the  Smith  bUl  or 
any  other  bill  that  either  extends  regulation 
into  presently  unregulated  markets  or  falls- 
to  Improve  the  steadily  decre'«fi|ng  natural 
gfts  production  trends. 
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For  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  con- 
Unue  your  efforta  for  meaningful   natural 
gan  leg:lslatlon. 
Sincerely, 

Fkank  O.  Z\bb. 

Adminfttrtitor. 


FLORENCE  DwVeR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  wa.s 
with  very  great  sadness  thit  I  attended 
on  Tuesday  the  funeral  of  a  fine  lady 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Dwyer.  Flo  died  on  Sunday  at  the 
age  of  73.  She  had  been  in  failing  health 
since  last  Fall  when  a  diabetic  condition 
forced  amputation  of  a  leg. 

Flo  Dwyer  served  in  tlie  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  16  years  aa  Representa- 
tive from  Union  Coimty.  what  is  now  the 
12th  congressional  district.  I  know  tliat 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  readily  recall 
that  her  tenure  in  office  wa.s  marked  by 
compassion,  commitment  to  the  needs 
of  her  constituents,  and  an  un.shakable 
determination  to  reach  the  gonlK  she 
thought  to  be  important. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  born  la  Union 
County  and  grew  up  there,  and  I  lived 
for  most  of  my  years  in  Plainfield.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  3  years  I  held  the 
same  seat  In  the  House  that  Flo  Dwyer 
later  filled  so  competently.  It  was  my 
dubious  privilege  to  run  agaiiist  Flo  when 
she  challenged  me  for  that  seat,  and 
went  on  to  beat  me.  In  later  years  Flo 
never  lost  the  opportunity  to  remind  me 
in  all  good  humor  that  it  was  her  \ictory 
that  made  me  available  to  run  for  the 
Senate  when  that  oppoit unity  came 
along. 

Flo  won  her  first  election  in  1944  when 
she  was  elected  a  delegate-ut-large  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  In 
1949  she  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey 
General  Assembly,  and  served  there  until 
1956.  when  she  became  the  finst  woman 
Republican  to  be  elected  to  Congress 
from  New  Jersey. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se.  Flo  cam- 
paigned with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  for 
such    issues    as    consumer    protection, 
equal     employment     opportunities     for 
women,  antldinig  abuse  legislation,  and 
an  issue  on  which  we  often  were  able 
to  work  together,  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation. She  served  with  true  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Uig  and  Currency.  In  1972.  Flo  decided 
to  retire  after  eight  terms  in  the  House. 
Mr.  President,  Flo  Dwyer  embodied  all 
Uie  best  characteristics  of  a  public  offi- 
cial. Her  integrity  was  far  beyond  re- 
proach; she  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
challenges  before  her;  she  was  skUlful 
in  developing  an  enacting  legislation; 
and  she  was  competely  committed  to 
the  best  interests  of  her  constituents.  I 
know  that  Flo  will  be  deeply  missed  by 
all  of  us  who  knew  her,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams joins  me  in  expressing  our  most 
heartfelt    sympathy    to    her    :<on    and 
grandchildren. 


TO  CROSS  THE  RUBiC*ON 


Mr.  THURMOIiD.  Mr.  Piesident.  dur- 
ing this  Bicentennial  Year.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  reflect  on  the  ac- 
tions and  beUefs  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  and   compare   witli   them   the 


present  tenor  of  our  legislative  policies 
and  the  general  American  attitude.  We 
must  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
American  tradition  teaches  that  people 
must  work  for  what  they  have,  that  na- 
tions preserve  peace  by  remaining  strong 
and  prepared  for  war;  that  realizing 
one's  full  potential  is  a  personal  strug- 
gle and  the  only  thing  one  Is  entitled  to 
is  those  tools  neces.saiy  to  achieve  this 
full  potential. 

Mr.  President,  an  e.xcellent  editorial 
by  Mrs.  Jean  W.  Bowen  of  Aiken.  S.C. 
has  appeared  in  the  Aiken  Standard 
which  is.  entitled  "To  Cross  tlie  Rubicon." 
Mrs.  Bowen  very  succinctly  and  percep- 
tively traces  the  a  (lions  and  thoughts  of 
Samuel  Adams.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Patrick  Henry  and  other  great  leaders 
durinjr  the  Revolutionary  period.  This 
article  emphasizes  the  need  for  patriots 
in  time  c>f  peace,  vigilance  and  foresight 
regardiuK  national  policy  and  reform 
tlirougli  careful,  arden  poUtical  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanhnous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Bowen "s  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'.vs: 

To  C'RCi.ss  TKi-  Rubicon 
(By  .Tean  W.  Bowen) 
'  Ih"  liberties  r>f  our  country  aie  wn-iii 
(iefpi.cii  is.;  ftt  ftU  lin/ards".  This  was  said  in 
1770  by  Samuel  Aclanis  In  Boston.  Had  U 
not  been  for  the  ceasele.s.s  vigilance  and  fore- 
sight ot  .S^iinuel  Adams  and  Benjamin  FranU- 
lin  and  the  smaU  but  einuient,  band  of  patrl- 
()t.s  whon\  they  worked  v.lth.  the  colonies 
would  nfi  ha\e  kept  on  tlielr  oourse  toward 
Independence. 

On  the  ■'Jth  of  ."September  1774  the  first 
American  Congress  met  In  PhUadelphia. 
Almo.si  all  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  country 
were  present — Gadi^deu  of  South  Carolina. 
Washington,  Dickinson.  Patrick  Henry,  Lee, 
the  Ari.-vmfiea'  and  many  more.  Their  buslnesf; 
was  to  consider  a  con.stUution  to  protest 
against  the  regulating  act  in  force  in  Bo.ston 
which  left  no  liberty  to  the  citizens;  to  frame 
a  declaration  of  rights  and  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  King  of  their  attitude  and  de- 
mands. The  proceedings  of  the  American 
Congr.s.s  jiroduced  a  .sensation  In  England 
but.  th»  re  .seemed  no  hope  of  reconciliation 
and  the  colonists  were  collecting  arms  and 
ammiinltioi!.  storing  powder  and  diligently 
drilln.t:. 

In  liistoii.  alter  ten  P.M.  on  the  18th  of 
April  17;>5.  a  man  rode  at  a  handt;allop  past 
MedlorA,  lieadlng  west  and  the  call  to 
arms"  bv  Paul  Revere  began.  Youiig  men 
and  old  were  there— fitly  or  bixty  against 
sixieeeii  times  as  many  of  the  flower  of  the 
British  Army.  What  could  less  than  three- 
.score  Mnuiie-meu  do  against  tliem?  At  all 
events,  they  could  die  and  history  will  ne\er 
forget  tliem  How  lew  they  were  and  what 
counlle.is  miiiions  they  represented.  Still 
the  BriUsh  fired  and  before  the  .sun  ot  the 
19ih  of  April  the  Revolution  had  Ofjjun. 

Tliere  is  a  deeper  lesson  yet  to  be  learned 
from  tlie  fighl.s  at  I.exlngtou  and  Concord. 
It  is  that  the  noblest  deeds  mav  be  done  by 
the  luuiiblest  inslrumenlb;  and  tliat  as  Christ 
chose  Hia  apostles  from  among  ilie  fisher- 
men of  Galilee,  so  was  tl»e  immortal  honor 
(.1  he^;inning  tlie  battle  for  the  liberation  of 
mankind  Intrusted  to  a  handful  of  lowly  hus- 
bandmen and  artisans  who  knew  little  more 
than  that  right  was  right,  and  wrong,  wrong. 
Now  tliat  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
has  l^een  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  a  part 
of  hl.--tory.  it  seems  a  very  obvious  falng  to 
have  been  made.  Tlie  Independence  had  been 
declared  but  not  won.  Not  inUll  the  19th  of 


April  1783.  eight  years  after  the  battle  of 
Leiangton,  was  peace  proclaimed  In  the 
United  States,  llie  war  cost  the  United  States 
one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars,  and 
though  the  country  was  rich,  the  United 
States  was  bankrupt. 

Before  the  real  reform  could  come  the 
need  for  it  must  be  effectively  brought  home 
to  all  and  sundry.  On  the  14th  of  May  1787. 
the  slates  accepted  a  call  to  convention. 
Before  they  met,  James  Madison  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  Constitution  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. Most  delegates  being  present.  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia  read  fifteen  proposed  arti- 
cles of  a  Constitution  and  debate  upon  them 
begati. 

It  ni!,4ht  be  well  if  these  long  and  some- 
times ardent  debates  on  point  after  point 
should  be  studied  by  all  political  InvesUga- 
tors;  for  the  perfect  flower  of  the  Constitu- 
tion rp.n  he  appreciated  and  understood  only 
by  uatcVi'tj,'   the  processes  of  Its  growth. 


A  FARM  BILL  WITH  SENSE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  years  in  the  Congress, 
farm  legislation  has  been  controversial 
and  for  the  most  part  viewed  with  skep- 
ticism and  distrust  by  nonagricultural 
print  publications.  When  a  Senator  sees 
an  editorial  headlined  "A  Farm  Bill  With 
Sense"  he  Immediately  takes  notice  and 
feels  tliat  all  camiot  be  bad  in  the  world. 
When  I  saw  such  a  headline  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1975,  issue  of  the  Seattle  Wash- 
ington E>aily  Journal  of  Commerce  I  was 
more  tlian  flattered  when  I  found  that 
the  editorial  described  the  Yoimg  Farm- 
ers Homestead  Act  when  I  introduced 
last  year.  The  legislation  continues  to  re- 
ceive strong  and  enthusiastic  support 
throughout  tlie  country  both  in  and  out 
of  farm  communities. 

A  similar  article,  though  more  news 
than  editorial  in  approach  entitled  "Mc- 
Govern  Urges  U.S.  Aid  to  Young  Farm- 
ers" appeared  in  the  Santa  Ana  Cali- 
fornia Register  on  February  4, 1976. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  these 
two  articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Sanlrt  Ana,   (Calif.)   Register, 

Feb.  4.  1976) 

McCi..vf:KN  Urges  U.S.  Aid  to  Young  Fakmeks 

(By  Larry  LaRue) 

ANAntiM. — The     American     family     farm 

could  be  a  museum  piece  by  the  year  2000. 

and  rural  life  In  the  nation's  small  towns 

may  simply  disappear  unless  the  government 

makes  It  easier  for  young  farmers  today  to 

get  started,  i3ep.  Oeorge  McGovern  said  here 

Tuesday. 

"The  average  age  of  the  American  farmer 
today  is  In  excess  of  50  years."  the  South 
Dakota  Democrat  told  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation at  the  convention  center.  "And  a 
recent  Agriculture  Department  conclusion 
states  that  If  current  trends  continue,  our  2.4 
million  farms  today  will  be  reduced  to  one 
million  by  the  turn  of  the  century." 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  new  farms, 
McGovern  said.  Is  a  starting  base  price  In  the 
$250,000  range— far  beyond  what  most  can 
afford. 

McGo\crn  said  he  has  ."sponsored  a  bill  that 
borrows  from  a  Canadian  system  which 
allows  the  government  to  purchase  available 
farm  land  and  then  lease  It  to  applicants  for 
farming. 

Cash  rent  "  would  cover  local  and  stal* 
property  taxes  and  the  cost  of  borrowing  to 
Ihe  government."  McGovern  said.  At  the  end 
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of  a  7-ye&r  lease,  the  propoeed  legi^latkm 
would  allow  the  farmer  to.  begin  pureb^iw  of 
the  land — using  money  earned  In  tlie  Interim 
by  production. 

McGovern,  chairman  of  the  Senate'^  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  priti- 
clzed  the  Ford  administration  for  not  pro- 
ceeding on  a  national  food  policy. 

The  priorities  of  the  Pre^dent.  he  said, 
were  confused  when  "be  can  ask  for  a  910 
billion  increase  in  the  defense  budget,  then 
veto  a  child  care  plan  because  there's  a 
lack  of  money  available. 

"There  Is  no  question  about  otir  ability, 
or  the  ability  of  the  other  side,  to  completely 
pulverize  every  living  thing  on  earth  50  times 
over,"  McGovern  said.  "Our  nuclear  stock- 
piles have  reached  that  point.  I  think  that's 
about  enough. 

"We've  got  to  measure  otir  moral  strength 
on  more  than  our  firepower.  In  America  to- 
day, more  Illness  stems  from  bad  nutrition 
than  from  any  other  source,"  he  said. 

Americans  were  warned  years  ago,  he 
added,  about  the  fuel  shortage,  but  refused 
to  Invest  in  conservation  efforts  until  the 
shortage  arrived. 

"Now  we  face  a  similar  warning  about  our 
food,"  he  said,  "aud  we  must  decide:  do  we 
act  to  avoid  lines  at  the  grocery  store  or  do 
we  wait  until  we  have  no  choice?" 


the  tool  to  keep  the  family  farm  alive  and 
w^n  In  America. 


(from   the   Seattle    (Wash.)    Dally   Journal 

of  Commerce,  Feb.  9,  1976J 

A  Fa|im  Bili.  With  S£N6E 

(By  Dennis  O.  Stuhaiig) 

How're  you  ^nna  keep  them  down  on  the 
farm,  when  it  takes  upwards  of  a  quarter 
million  dollars  Just  to  get  started  in  agricul- 
ture today?  Who  is  going  to  lend  a  bright 
but  not  rich  young  man  ftutt  kind  of  money, 
ju^t  to  see  if  he  can  make  it  oh  the  land? 

For  that  matter,  who  is  going  to  put  that 
kind  of  money  on  the  table  to  save  the  rich 
farmlands  being  ground  under  the  relentless 
heel  of  urban  and  suburban  qtrawl? 

Some  time  this  year  CoogreSBional  hear- 
ings wUl  probably  be  scbaduled  on  the 
"Young  Farmer  Homestead  Act  of  197S",  a 
bin  spcHisored  by  Sen.  Georgs  McOovem  (D- 
S.D. )  that  I  suspect  has  the  potential  of  be- 
ing tts  Important  as  the  original  homestead 
act  of  the  last  century. 

Basically,  the  bUl  woiUd  aet  up  a  Farm  As- 
sistance Corp.  which  would  purchase  farm- 
land at  market  prices,  boned  on  FSA  ap- 
praisals. The  land  would  be  leased  to  young 
farmers  for  from  2  to  seven  yean  for  cash 
rent — essentially  debt  servioe — ^|diu  taxes.  Af- 
ter seven  yeara  the  young  fanner  could  either 
quit  or  buy  the  land  for  76%  of  the  current 
appraised  price  or  the  government  purchase 
price,  whichever  is  greater. 

This  bUl.  it  looks  like  at  first  blush,  would 
put  a  young  farmer  on  the  land  without  the 
enishing  btirden  of  a  massive  downpayment 
and  would  allow  him  to  put  his  money  m 
machinery  and  equipment.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease  he  would  tuive  a  subste&tlal  sweat 
equity  built  up,  aud  with  this  Would  prob- 
ably qualify  for  conventional  financing. 

It  would  prevent  the  fast-tumorer  of 
farmlaud  in  the  bauds  of  t^jecolatora — turn- 
overs that  boost  the  price  of  land  some- 
where around  15%  a  year.  It  would  ease  the 
path  of  the  young  farmer  and  would  aUow 
him  to  start  up  in  the  face  of  dominating 
corporato  farming. 

Aud,  at  the  end.  it  would  be  an  incentive 
to  farm  and  not  another  hand  dipping  into 
the  taxpayer  pocket  for  yet  another  subsidy. 

McGovern'8  bill  may  not  be  tlie  best  answer. 
It  may  well  need  amendments,  it  may  need 
serious  pruning,  it  may  jitst  be  the  beginning 
for  a  better  bill. 

But  one  thing  is  c«rtaiu  ...  we  have  to 
give  the  young  farmer  a  break.  The  average 
age  of  our  farmers  is  well  over  60.  Some- 
where betweeo  200,000  and  400,000  farms 
disappear  each  year.  McGoveru's  bill  could  be 


■A  PROPOSAIj  for  liOWEBINO 
PRICES  OF  GASOLINE  AND  FUlBL 
OIL 

Mr.  PHUJP  a.  HART.  Mi'.  President, 
over  tfae  srears  Senator  McIhttkk  has 
been  (i  diligent  and  perceptive  student 
of  Uie  prdblems  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. It  is  no  surprise  that  his  concern 
in  this  area  predates  the  public  con- 
cern over  an  "energy  crisis."  Recently, 
he  made  a  statement  in  a  hearing  held 
by  Uie  Federal  Energy  Administration 
dealing  wltii  the  competitive  problems 
of  the  marketing  level  of  the  industry. 
As  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  I  have  found  the 
problems  in  this  area  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  not  easily  miderstood.  Senator 
MclNTYsz's  paper  presents  an  excellent 
analysis  which  is  full  of  good  sen.se.  I 
strongly  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Proposal  for  Lowering  Prices  of 
Oasouke  AMD  Fuel  On. 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Thom.43  J.  McIntitre) 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  (^portuuity 
to  address  an  issue  of  such  crucial  importance 
to  consumers — your  controls  on  oil  products. 

Most  of  the  public  debate  about  oU  has 
centered  around  the  price  aud  supply  of 
crude  oU. 

The  oU  industry,  on  one  side,  argues  that 
higher  prices  are  needed  to  stuni^ate  more 
domestic  production,  to  encourage Nconser^a- 
tion  aud  to  decrease  otu-  dependence  on  ex- 
pensive oil  from  insecure  sources. 

The  critics  of  the  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  that  we  wUl  never  be  able  to 
achieve  energy  bidependence,  nor  be  assured 
of  reasonable  prices,  while  a  few  huge  inter- 
national companies — and  I  emphasise  that 
they  are  intematlcHial  companies,  rather  than 
American  oompanies.  although  most  of  them 
have  headquarters  In  the  nJ3.' — retain  con- 
trol over  the  distribution  and  refining  ot 
most  ot  the  world's  oil.' 

The  Administration  has  basically  sided 
with  the  oil  industry  on  these  questions;  I, 
on  the  other  iiand.  aide  with  the  critics. 

But  today  we  are  putting  aside  the  debate 
over  crude  oil  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  oil  products  should  remain  under 
Federal  price  and  allocation  controls.  This  is 
not  an  issue  of  oil  supply,  nor  of  conserva- 
tion— but  it  does  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  price  that  the  public  pays  for  oil  and  the 
quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  industry. 
In  addition  to  considering  whether  to  end 
petroleum  marketing  controls,  you  are  look- 
ing into  the  question  of  whether  some  oil 
oompanies  are  selling  gasoline  to  their  cap- 
tive or  company-operated  stations  at  lower 
prices  than  to  other  customers. 

Also,  it  is  your  duty  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and  the  Energj' 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  protect  the 
independent  sectors  of  the  petroleum  market 

These  issues  of  sales  to  captive  outlets, 
and  of  how  to  protect  independent  oil  mar- 
keters, are  exceedingly  complex,  involving 
questions  of  cost  allocation  and  Internal 
pricing.  If  you  take  these  reeponsibiUtles 
seriously,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Job 
ahead  of  you  is  far  bigger  than  you  may  have 
first  believed. 
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And  I  think  you  must  addrees  this  quee- 
tlon  before  ending  yonr  oontiols  on  petro- 
leum pricing,  no  matter  how  tondly  the  oil 
industry  howls  about  the  burden  of  g6vem- 
ment  r^olatlons. 

This  Is  because,  even  without  your  con- 
trols, there  would  not  be  a  free  wholesale 
market  for  petroleum  pixxluete.  There  was 
no  free  wholesale  market  before  FKA  con- 
trols, and  there  will  not  be  one  after  eontrolB 
end — ^unless  the  goremment  aets  to  creat 
one.» 

Oovemment  controls  over  suppUes  and 
prices  are  not  needed  in  a  free  market  whra 
there  Is  enough  to  go  around.  In  each  times, 
controls  inhibit  oompetttlon  and  thus  raise 
the  costs  of  products.  They  encourage  big 
and  small  buslneeees  to  cut  back  on  services 
to  customers. 

In  short,  government  controls  are  harmful 
to  the  public  Interest  when  a  free  market 
exists. 

I  have  asked  the  various  independent  mar- 
keting groups  for  their  opiiUons  about  oon- 
trols.  Aftei^  hearing  their  yIewB.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  controls  on  petroleum  should  be 
phased  back  to  a  standby  beds. 

But  I  have  a  far  more  important  point  to 
make  here  today.  The  point  is  this:  that  a 
transition  out  of  government  eontRds  Should 
be  a  traiidtlon  Into  a  free  market — not  a 
transition  that  would  stmigthen  the  major 
oil  con^Mnies'  power  to  control  oil  product 
markets. 

Gentlemen,  if  lEA  simply  lets  go  of  its 
controls  at  this  point  In  history,  and  does  so 
without  taking  steps  to  create  a  free  market, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  major 
oU  companies  wiU  take  over  all  phases  of 
gasoline  aud  fuel  oil  marketing  within  a  few 
years. 

The  retailing  of  petroleum  products,  eod 
to  a  lesser  extent  wholesaling,  are  the  only 
levels  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  which 
individual  small  businesses  can  still  com- 
pete with  the  major  oU  companies.* 

But  the  ability  of  th&se  small  bu<4nesses  to 
survive  is  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  sim- 
ple deconti-ol.  The  major  oil  companies  are 
Iryiug  to  take  over  gasoline  retailing,  and 
some  companies  have  shown  similar  plans 
for  the  retailing  of  fuel  oil.  Tt  they  succeed, 
I  believe  that  all  efforts  to  lower  prices  by 
divestiture  upstream  will  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure— and  the  monopoly  will  extend  right 
down  to  the  product  pump. 

If  you  do  not  create  a  free  market  at  the 
same  time  you  lift  controls,  the  major  oU 
companies  will  take  up  where  you  leave  off. 
They  will  regulate  the  marketplace — not  to 
benefit  the  public,  as  you  have  tried  to  do. 
but  to  boost  their  own  profits. 

I  have  come  to  this  concltislon  after  weigh- 
ing a  great  deal  of  evidence.  As  far  back  as 
1965,  the  Federal  Trade  Oommi«*lon  heard 
testimony  regarding  coercive  tactics  that  the 
majors  have  historically  used  on  their  service 
station  dealers.^  My  esteemed  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hart  of  Michigan,  held  hearings  In  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  in  19T0, 
again  gathering  evidence  on  these  coercive 
tactics."  Several  Congressional  committees  in 
both  houses  have  heard  this  same  evidence 
over  and  over  agaln.^  We  will  produce  evi- 
dence of  this  widespread  pattern  of  coercion 
If  you  wish.  But  it  Is  on  the  public  record, 
and  you  can  easily  obtain  It  yourselves. 

Yoij-  allocation  controls  changed  things. 
Ser"icc  station  dealers  found  that,  guaran- 
teed supply  through  Federal  controls,  they 
were  no  longer  slaves  to  the  whims  Of  their 
district  managers  and  the  oil  company  T3A 
salesmen  with  quotas  to  fill.  And  that  new 
freedom  to  operate  their  own  businesse.s  re- 
sulted In  a  new  ploy  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  latest  trend  in 
^sollne  retelling— the  trend  toward  the  "di- 
rect outlet."  A  "direct  ouUef  Is  a  gasoline 
station  operated  by  a  major  Oil  eompany  or  a 
jobber  that  lu  most  cases  does  not  offer  basic 
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ro»d  servicea  or  repairs-  lu  riHort,  a  station 
tbat  sells  only  gasoline. 

I  am  not  here  to  oppose  efficient,  high-vol- 
ume gasoline  stations.  But  I  do  fear  what 
will  happen  to  the  public  pocketbook — and 
to  the  esaential  services  that  are  now  widely 
available — IX  the  major  oil  compftuies  become 
the  sole  operators  of  gasoline  station-s  in  mo^t 
areas  In  the  future. 

Some  major  oil  companies  talk  out  of  both 
sides  of  their  collective  mouth.s  on  this  «ub- 
Ject.  On  one  hand,  they  concede  that  they 
are  converting  some  stations  to  direct  con- 
tiol — claiming  that  this  system  is  more  ef- 
ficient and  will  bring  lower  prices  to  tl.e 
public 

On  the  other  hand,  some  deu>  tiisti  this 
trend  exists  at  all.  I  quote  a  .-tatoiuent  made 
by  Eauton  Just  last  week: 

"The  assertion  that  major  oil  companion 
are  increasing  the  number  of  con.patiy  oper- 
ated service  stations  has  no  basis  in  tact." 

As  you  know,  Exxon  la  the  world's  largest 
corporation,  with  a  hlgh-p<)wer?d' and  well 
financed  research  department.  Yet  despite 
this  extensive  research  capncity  Exxon  over- 
looked— or  chose  to  ignore — the  following' 
evidence  that  directly  conlrad.i's  i's  denlni 
of  a  "direct  outlet"  trend: 

Marathon  Oil  decided  lasr.  your  to  termi- 
nate about  400  service  station  dealers  and 
take  direct  control  of  their  stations  as  ijaso- 
line-only  stations  under  tli"  Speexlv.ay' 
Hag." 

Oult  Is  carrying  out  a  plan  announced  In 
ID74  to  cut  off  about  four  thou-sand  of  l^s 
dealers  and  reopen  some  l,6f»0  of  their  sta- 
tions as  self-service  outlets  .selling  only  gaso- 
line, under  company  control  In  recent  week-;. 
Gulf  opened  seven  of  these  fouver-ed  out- 
lets in  Tucson.  Arlzontv.  under  the.  "Oo-Lo' 
brand  name." 

Cro'.\-n  Oil  tried  last  year  to  teriinaiite  all 
Its  service  station  dealers  ui  nortliern  Vir- 
sjtnia  and  take  over  those  oiiMcts  for  clirftt 
ciperation." 

BP  .-succeeded  in  booting'  oi'  .'^e-.enil  Unu- 
dred  dealers  on  the  east  cotust  m  1973  and 
early  1974.  When  ten  of  thote  d^-tilers  sued, 
they  won  a  landmark  J\idgment  of  $600,000 
on  their  claim  that  they  had  been  the  victims 
of  fraud.  The  Federal  Judge  ruled  that  they 
had  bsen  trlckei  Into  believing  that  as  long 
»n  they  were  good  dealers,  they  vfould  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  stations.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  dealers  who  were  given  the 
boot  were  the  best  BP  dealers,  not  the  worst. 
Those  with  less  valuable  bu.sine,sf-p^  were  al- 
lowed to  stay  on." 

Atlantlc-Richfield  has  terminated  an  un- 
known number  of  dealers  throughout  the 
country,  converting  what  were  full-service 
outlets  into  self-service  stations  under  com- 
pany control.'* 

Mobil  Is  expandh'.g  its  ssecoudary  brands. 
"Sello"  and  "Rello."  '■ 

Ashland  took  over  six  prime  dealer  sta- 
tions m  Louisville.  Kentucky,  within  the  past 
several  weeks — "kindly"  giving  tho«e  dealers 
$3,000  each  for  the  business  they  had  built 
up  before  they  were  sent  packing." 

Even  such  companies  as  Amoco  and  Sua, 
which  heretofore  prided  themselves  on  op- 
erating through  service  station  dealers,  are 
experimenting  with  stationb  controlled  by 
the  company  or  subsidiaries." 

This  trend  toward  major  compimy  control 
of  gasoline  retailing  Is  so  obvious  it  cannot 
be  Ignored.  If  It  is  allowed  to  continue,  these 
companies  will  hold  down  their  prices  only 
for  as  long  as  It  takes  to  drive  service  sta- 
tion dealers  anJ  Independent  marketers  out 
of  business.  Then  you  can  be  sure  that  prices 
will  go  up,  and  stay  up. 

Not  only  will  retail  competition  be  de- 
stroyed, but  the  vital  services  now  available 
to  the  motorist  will  disappear  from  all  but 
a  few  urban  areas. '^ 
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As  you  are  aware.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill, 
8.  733,  tliat  would  stop  major  companu-s  irom 
expanding  their  retail  operations. 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  come  before  you  today 
as  an  advocate  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— a  man  who  believes  that  a  highly 
competitive  marketplace,  where  apjr  person 
with  coverage  and  capital  iji*ft^nter  tht- 
competition,  and  whers,,.«rtfdealer  who  Is 
lazy  or  iiiiii  nniiiinrrTii  lliii  public  will  fall, 
that  this  kind  of  market- 
place is,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  ellectivt 
regulator  of  busines,-.  activity. 

So  I  think  it  l.s  a  sad  commentary  on  tht- 
state  of  today's  petroleum  marketplace  thp.t 
anyone  should  even  have  to  consider  re- 
strictive le^jislation  like  S.  739.  Neverthelew?. 
until  there  i.s  some  better  way  to  ensure  that 
the  Independent  ci»nipetitors  can  survive - 
that  the  fiee  entLrprl.se  -ystem  wul  continue 
to  work  at  the  ret  ill  level  (^f  petroleum 
niitrkftli.g  i>nd  not  I'erf.nie  part  of  the  ino- 
nnp;ily  that  exists  I'pN'reain  -I  mu.st  con- 
tinue to  ^pek  passaKf  of  this  restriction. 

But  1  have  come  here  today  with  a  .sepa- 
rate proposal,  a  propt  .•  .il  that  not  only  would 
help  eii'iure  thai  competition  remain., 
lieilthv  at  the  retail  level,  but  could  creatt 
a  truU  Ut-e  market  at  the  wholesale  level 
for  j;a-^i.lliie  This  pn.po'-.al  i.s  one  that  yon 
at  FEA  can  act  upon,  jointly,  with  (lie  Feti- 
pral  Trade  Commis-slon. 

This  Is  the  proposal:  Initead  of  turning, 
controls  over  to  the  bii»  companies,  the  FTC 
and  ii'.\  should  sit  down  together  and 
wi-lte  a  trade  regulation  that  will  create  a 
free  niiiricet  m  ga.M:):inf  wholesaling 

That  regulattin  uofld  embod\  a  tree 
u-arke'  concept  Iom^  kii'.v.  n  in  the  oil  In- 
du-strv  a.     rack  pru  lug." 

The  iii:«ji>r  oil  compiMiifs.  for  the  nio^t 
o.irt.  h,i<e  avoided  t.ilklns;  about  this  free- 
inarkei  svstein  of  whole- all iig.  because  if 
adoptetl.  it  would  tut  deeply  in'o  their  fa; 
margins  of  profit— and  'luis  aive  consumer^ 
lower  jTnb^>line  prices. 

But  smaller.  Independent  refiners  have 
had  to  use  rack  pricing  bet-ause  they  did 
not  have  'he  huge  treasuries  that  the  major 
compa:ile-(  got  from  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. Th?v  simply  couldn't  alTord  to  build 
their  ov,  'i  gasoline  stations. 

The  st.ite  of  California  recently  enacted 
a  modified  rack  pricing  law,  though  I  un- 
derstand it  may  have  some  Imperfections. 
The  Minnesota  legislature  Is  con.slderlng  a 
similar  law.  And  one  major  oil  company, 
Conoco,  whose  marketing  department  Is 
apparently  more  enlightened  than  the  rest, 
has  proposed  moving  Into  a  modified  rack 
prlcln.7  system  when  controls  are  ended." 
In  addition,  your  own  wholesale  and  retail 
advlsorv  committees  have  discussed  this 
system. 

There  is  another  strong  precedent  for  mov- 
ing to  rack  pricing  In  a  landmark  consent 
agreemem  signed  between  the  nC  and 
Phillips  Petroleum.  Phillips  dealers  were 
granted  the  right  to  buy  a  portion  of  their 
gasoline  from  any  supplier,  so  long  as  the 
gasolii.e  meets  Phillips  qualliy  specifica- 
tions "'  This  cas»  sweeps  awav  a  myth  long 
perpeiuated  by  tlie  majors,  the  myth  that 
each  company  had  a  unique,  special  kind  of 
gasoline  that  wa.s  in  some  mysterif)us  way 
"better"  than  the  others-' 

In  mv  judgment,  this  precedent-setting 
case  opviis  the  way  for  broader  action,  using 
PEAs  ereat  storehouse  of  knowledge  about 
the  oirindustry.  arid  the  FTC's  understand- 
ing of  the  antitrust  laws  and  of  free  enter- 
prise. Therefore,  I  propose  that  you  work 
with  the  FTC  to  replace  allocation  and  price 
controls  with  a  trade  regulation  that  would 
Include  these  criteria: 

X.  Refining  companies  bhould  be  requUed 
to  offer  gasoline  for  sale  to  any  marketer— 
without  requiring  the  marketer  to  buy  other 
services  or  products. 

2.  This  open  offer  to  sell  should  be  made 
at  »  uniform,  single  price  to  each   of   the 


refiiier'.s  ciistoniers.  Prices  would  naturally 
be  higher  at  a  refiner's  terminal  tlian  at  the 
refinery  Itself,  due  to  trflnspc>rtatlon  and  ter- 
ininalling  cosUs. 

3.  Refiners  shoiilU  not  be  allowed  to  charge 
for  product  transportation  as  part  of  the 
price  of  gasoline,  and  then  give  discounts 
to  .some  favored  customers  who  provide  their 
own  iran.-portation.  These  discounts  are  of- 
ten larger  than  the  real  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  have  helped  keep  favored  branded 
marketers  In  business  while  excluding  others, 
nie  bluer  should  liave  the  option  of  decide 
lug   who   •vtll   transport  the  product.* 

4.  AnoUier  cost  that  sliould  be  separated 
from  the  price  of  gasoline  Is  the  cost  of  a 
iraiiriiise.  . 

Typfallv.  'vhen  a  service  station  dealer 
biiy.s  gasoline  from  his  major  oil  company 
supplier,  he  is  buying  not  only  gasoline,  but 
the  rlnlit  to  use  the  credit  card  and  the 
brand  name,  bookkeeping  service  and  some 
upketp  on  the  otation.  Together,  these  serv- 
ices con.stltute  a  franchLse."-  The  dealer  has 
no  choice  as  to  whether  he  wants  to  buy 
these  .-.en  ices— mo- 1  major  oil  companies  re- 
fuse to  sell  gasoline  M  reuillers  in  any  other 
miinner. 

riie-,e  franchises  should  be  sold  or  leivsed 
;i^  n  p.i.kaiie  separately  from  the  supply  or 
P'Ur  oC  gA-soUne  When  this  Is  done,  fran- 
chisers must  compete  with  one  another  to 
titter  the  best  franchises  at  lowest  costs  to 
fiaiuhisees— '.vho  can  then  pass  these  im- 
pro',  ed  services  lu.cl  cost  .savings  on  Ui  tlie 
general  public. 

5.  T!ie  rental  or  purchase  price  of  a  gaso- 
41nc  slation  sJiould  not  be  tied  to  the  avail- 
ahliiiy  or  price  of  gasoline  in  any  way.  Serv- 
ice .station  rentals  should  be  set  according  to 
their  value  in  the  real  estate  market. 

6.  Refiners  should  not  be  allowed  to  offer 
discounts — temporary  or  permanent — to  any 
single  class  of  customers.  At  present,  these 
discounts  are  wldeh'  offered  to  Jobbers  who 
pro\  ide  a  variety  of  services  to  dealers.  But 
in  today  a  market,  the  discounts  are  bigger 
tnmi  the  cost  of  the  services,  so  some  Jobbers 
Hie  using  their  dl.scounte  to  gain  an  unfair 
competitive  edge  over  dealers  In  the  market- 
place. ' 

Tlie  good  wholesale  Jobber  should  have  to 
earn  his  place  in  the  market  by  providing 
belter  services  on  a  competitive  basis — not 
by  taking  a  discount  and  currying  favor  with 
a  major  oil  company,  as  some  Jobbers  must 
now  do. 

This  free  market  sysUm  will  directly  bene- 
fit consumers  In  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  It  will  stimulate  competition  among 
refiners  in  tho  sale  of  gasoline.  They  will 
have  to  obey  the  forces  of  the  free  market, 
rather  than  manipulate  them. 

Second.  It  will  cut  away  the  artificially  high 
costs  of  operating  a  service  station,  such  as 
the  charges  for  transportation  and  the 
franchise  which  are  now  hidden  in  the 
dealer  tankwagon  price.  It  will  end  high, 
closed-market  real  estate  rentals.  Service 
station  dealers  will  be  able  to  pass  these 
cost  savings  on  to  the  public  In  lower  prices 
and  l)etter  service. 

Third,  the  public  will  become  more  aware 
that  little  difference  exists  between  brands 
of  gasoline,  and  will  no  longer  be  duped  into 
buying  expensive  gasoline  when  cheaper 
gasoline  serves  the   same  purpose. 

Fourth,  the  free  market  will  remove  a  lot 
of  dead  weight  that  Is  now  supported  by  the 
gasoline  retailing  business.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  inajor  oil  company  retail  marketing 
departments,  whose  main  function  appears 
to  be  that  of  forcing  dealers  to  buy  high- 
priced  tires,  batteries  and  accessories.** 

And  I  refer  also  to  the  lazy,  inefficient 
service  station  dealer  who  refuses  to  pro- 
vide services,  or  to  compete  in  retaU  prices 
even  when  the  competition  is  fair  and  based 
on  equal  costs.  Under  my  proposal,  many 
small  service  station  businesses  may  even- 
tually go  out  of  busines-s. 
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But  tbCM  'lown"  wUl  be  tbOM  wbo  «• 
slow  to  wUpt»  tbe  Inaffietant.  th*  luy  and 
che*teni  who  do  xx>t  know  bow  to  make  an 
honest  doUar  by  aerrlng  tlie  puUlc. 

This  will  be  a  far  different  naiilt  than  U 
the  present  ttend  contlnuee.  TIm  major  oU 
companies  are  not  putting  tbelr  worst 
dealers  out  of  business.  To  the  contrary. 
they  are  taking  over  the  best  locations, 
where  dealers  hav*  buUt  up  a  good  trade 
over  the  years  through  hard  work  and  enter- 
prising service.  This  Is  not  a  competitive 
market.  This  Is  a  trend  toward  monopoly. 

My  retaUing  moratorium  bfll.  8.  789,  Is  In- 
tended to  be  a  stopgap,  not  a  permanent 
restriction  on  the  marke^dace.  Major  oU 
companies  should  be  aUowed  to  compete  for 
the  retaU  customer's  buslneee— but  only  on 
an  equal  basis — ^when  the  ooets  that  they 
pass  on  to  smaller  retaUen  are  no  higher 
than  the  costs  that  they  aUocate  to  their 
captive  stations. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  addressed  only 
gasoline  marketing.  Now  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  fuel  oU  marketing  as  well. 

Independent  smaU  busUieee  people  distrib- 
ute home  heating  oU  to  more  than  iS  million 
homes  In  New  England.  They  eeU  nearly  86 
percent  of  aU  the  home  heating  oQ  in  the 
region  at  retaU,  and  about  40  percent  at 
wholesale." 

These  retailers  are  strongfly  competitive — 
when  they  are  assured  that  they  can  buy 
supplies  of  oU.  This  has  been  shown  time  and 
again  for  when  some  of  the  major  oU  com- 
panies tried  to  make  Inroads  Into  fud  oU 
marketing,  they  frequently  faUed  because 
they  could  not — or  would  not — ^matCh  the 
quality  of  service  provided  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Right  now.  fuel  oU  dealers  believe  that 
sufficient  suppUes  will  exist  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  They  beUeve  that  there  is  enough 
home  heating  oil  available  to  serve  CTwy 
customer,  and  to  give  every  seller  the  chance 
to  compete  for  the  customer's  buslnees. 

But  your  regulations  are  Inhibiting  tbe 
market.  As  long  as  controls  and  tbe  fear  ol 
shortages  remain,  cxistomers  are  tmwUllng  to 
change  suppliers.  Thus  oompetlUon  bas 
slackened  among  independent  fuel  oil 
dealers. 

Nevertheless — and  to  their  credit — these 
Independent  fuel  oil  dealers  believe  they 
can  get  enough  fuel  oil  now.  and  they  are 
eager  to  return  to  a  scn^py.  competlttve 
marketplace. 

They  would,  however,  like  to  be  relieved 
of  an  over -supply  of  something  else:  govern- 
ment forms  and  paperwork. 

One  fuel  oil  dealer  in  Massachusetts  de- 
termined that  he  had  to  fill  out  and  submit 
107  government  forms  a  year.  Including  a 
niunber  of  forms  from  FEA.» 

As  co-chairman  of  the  Federal  Paperwork 
Commission,  I  ask  you  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  these  questions: 

Is  every  one  of  your  f<»ms  necessary? 
Must  each  form  be  as  long,  as  detailed,  and 
as  compUcated  as  it  is?  Can  its  design  and 
language  be  made  simpler?  Wbat,«re  yoa 
doing  to  cut  down  paperworic  for  both  tbe 
businessman  and  the  government?  In  each 
case,  the  consumer/taxpayer  ultimately  pays 
the  bill  for  tbe  pi4>erw<ffk. 

On  another  point,  X  feel  that  I  must  criti- 
cize the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
Tour  monthly  market  share  reports  on  fuel 
oil  sales  were  due  to  start  in  January,  1074, 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  Perhaps  this  was  an  imrealistic  dead- 
line. But  it  was  a  Congressional  mandate— 
and  these  reports  have  not  begun  yet.  I  liave 
been  informed  that  the  fuel  oil  market  share 
report  will  not  be  ready  for  several  months, 
although  you  have  bad  the  necessary  his- 
torical data  tar  some  time. 

I  think  It  is  InqMrative  that  you  have  ac- 
curate monthly  reports  on  petroleum  niar- 
keting — eq>eclany  wben  you  are  cbntemi^at- 


ing  an  end  to  your  aUocatlon  controls.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  begin  the  market 
■bam  leportB  immediately. 

Tbeee  reports  are  not  Just  another  piece  of 
government  paperw<»'k.  Tbey  were  required 
by  Oongreea  because  they  are  the  only  sura 
way  to  tell  whether  reOnen  are  taking  over 
wholesaling  and  retailing  from  mdependents. 

In  New  England,  independent  fuel  oil 
dealers  are  relatively  secure  and  safe  from 
such  takeovers.  But  elsewhere,  independents 
are  very  vulnerable.  Just  as  they  are  in  gaso- 
line marketing. 

Two  companies.  Standard  of  California 
and  Atlantic-Bichfield.  have  already  tried  to 
cut  off  their  independent  distribut(»«  in 
rural  areas."  The  two  companies  are  trying 
to  take  the  biggest  commercial  accounts,  and 
literaUy  abandon  the  rest.  These  abandoned 
accounts  will  include  farmers  and  small  log- 
ging companies  that  are  essential  to  the  rural 
economies  of  the  abandoned  areas.  Who  will 
serve  them? 

This  abandonment  of  rural  areas  has  not 
become  a  widespread  pattern  among  major 
oil  companies — not  yet.  But  what  if  it  does? 
What  will  you  do  to  ensure  that  new  sup- 
pliers can  pick  up  when  tbe  old  suppliers 
leave  a  rural  economy  without  fuel? 

Ijet  me  suggest  an  answer.  Let  me  suggest 
that  ^BA  and  FTC  contemplate  a  trade  regu- 
lation for  fuel  oU  as  weU  as  for  gasolhie. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  say  once  more 
that  it  is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the  state 
of  tbe  Nation's  business  when  the  Federal 
government  must  consider  intervening  in 
biidnees  affairs  this  way.  But  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  of  life  that  a  few  big  companies 
have  control  of  the  Nation's  energy  resources 
and  the  market  power  to  force  others  out 
of  business. 

And  a  trade  regulation  that  would  prevent 
big  oonq>anles  from  exercising  such  power 
'would  be  nothing  more  than  minimal  inter- 
vention to  maximize  market  c(Hnpetitlon. 

To  do  anything  less,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  mock  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, allow  Big  Oil  to  fatten  ite  swollen  profits, 
and  burden  the  American  consumer  with 
even  higher  petroleum  product  prices. 

POOTKOTES 

^For  descriptions  of  how  the  American 
major  oil  companies  evolved  Into  interna- 
tional ocmipanies,  see  "Multinational  OU  Cor- 
porations and  VS.  Foreign  PoUcy,"  report  by 
Ibe  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations,  pp.  33-160,  The  Seven  Sisters: 
Tbe  Cheat  Oil  Companies  and  the  VfoxiO. 
Tbey  Shaped,  by  Anttaony  San^ison,  Viking 
Preas.  1976;  and  "The  International  Petrole- 
um Cartel."  staff  report  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  August  22,  1952. 

■"Multinational  Oil  C<xporatious  and  UJS. 
Foreign  PoUcy,"  page  10. 

■As  used  In  this  passage,  our  definition  of 
"tne  market"  assumes  that  the  buyer  is 
able  to  (dioose  from  a  variety  of  sellers,  and 
is  in  a  position  to  negotiate  prices.  Exo^t 
in  rare  instances,  service  station  operatcM« 
do  not  have  these  (^pmtunltles.  The  dealer 
ordinarily  must  vacate  his  station  if  he 
chooses  to  buy  gasoline  from  another  sup- 
plier. The  tankwagon  price  is  set  unilaterally 
by  the  refiner. 

*  While  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  several 
thousand  oil  producers  in  the  UjB.,  these 
producers  do  not  compete  with  one  another, 
nor  do  ttiey  have  a  significant  role  in  setting 
th^r  own  prices  and  sales  volumes.  The 
major  oil  companies  post  the  price  of  crude 
oil,  and  the  state  and  Federal  government 
(and  in  recent  years,  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries)  control  pro- 
duction levels.  See  M.  A.  Adelman,  The  World 
Petroleum  Market,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  chapters  II  and  V  and  pages  197-198. 

""FTC  Conference  on  Maiiceting  of  Auto- 
motive Gasoline."  printed  ini  recm-d  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 


mittee, May  and  June  1966.  FTC  issued  a  later 
report  in  1067. 

•  "Marketing  Piactioes  in  tbe  Oasoline  m- 
dustiy.**  beartwgw  before  tbe  Senate  Bub- 
committee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  July 
14-16, 1970. 

^A  partial  listing: 

"Impact  of  Oasoline  Marketing  Practices 
on  the  Consumer,"  hearings  before  tbe^ten- 
ate  Commerce  Committee.  March  17,  1973: 

"Fair  Maricetlng  of  Petroleum  Producte 
Act."  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Bfay  21,  29  and  80.  1973; 

"Market  Performance  and  Competition  in 
the  Petroleum  Iiuiustry."  hearings  bef<»e 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  part  2,  De- 
cember 5  and  6, 1973; 

"Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products 
Act,"  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  March  19. 197S. 

«This  claim  has  been  made  on  a  number 
of  occasions  by  major  oil  companies  as  Justi- 
fication for  direct  control  of  retailing.  For 
example,  speech  by  former  Oulf  chairman 
Bob  Dorsey  to  Midwest  Seciulties  DealMS, 
August,  1974;  BP  marketii>g  vice  president 
Charles  King,  at  U.S.  Oil  Week  seminar,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1976. 

*  Exxon  public  statement,  January  30, 1976. 
Despite  this  denial  of  moving  into  direct 
control  of  gasoline  outlets,  Exxon  has 
opened  an  unknown  number  of  company- 
controlled  "car  care  centers"  that  peifwm 
a  variety  of  repairs  and  malntenanoe,  has 
started  up  a  secondary  brand,  "Alert,"  selling 
only  gasoline,  and  within  tlie  past  has  ex- 
perimented with  outlets  selling  only  gasoline 
under  the  Exxon  brand. 

The  number  of  outlets  are  far  less  relevant 
than  the  volume  of  gasoline  that  these  sta- 
tions are  selling.  FEA  market  diare  reports 
indicate  that  the  sales  volume  of  these  di- 
rect major  oil  company  outlets  is  growing 
steadily. 

>o  Public  stetement  by  Marathon,  May, 
1975,  carried  in  trade  press  reports. 

>i  Speech  by  Oulf  Chairman  Bob  Dorsey 
to  Midwest  Securities  Analysts,  August,  74. 

^=  Several  "notices  of  probable  violations" 
were  issued  by  ^BA  in  1975  to  stop  Crown 
from  terminating  these  dealen,  and  a  smaU« 
number  of  dealers  in  Maryland. 

"  "CaU  Carl  Inc.  et  aL  v  BP  OU  Corp.,"  UjS. 
District  Court  (Maryland)  Docket  No.  -73- 
1059-T.  Decision  dated  October  22.  1976. 

"  Arco-PresUge  Stations  Inc.,  three  appli- 
cations for  exception  from  FEA  denial  of  all 
location  requests,  approved  July  11,  1976. 

^VS.  OU  Week,  dated  January  26,  1976, 
pages. 

« Ibid. 

"  Information  obtained  in  staff  discussion 
with  officials  of  these  companies. 

^An  almost  universal  characteristic  of 
major  oon4>any-operated  staticms  is  that 
they  seU  only  gasoline  and  motor  oU. 

»  "Time  for  Cmniuromlse",  speech  given  by 
Thomas  W.  Slgler.  then  U£.  Marketing  vice 
president  of  Continental  OU  Co..  Septem- 
ber 7,  1976,  before  the  Indiana  OU  Marketers 
convenU<m. 

"December  27,  1974  consent  agreement 
in  FTC  V.  PhiUips  Petroleum. 

^  Among  the  provisions  of  the  "PhUUps" 
decision  is  that  RiilUps  dealers  may  sell 
gasoline  made  in  other  refineries  than  those 
owned  by  Phillips  provided  that  the  gasoline 
meets  general  octane  and  other  quality  cri- 
teria. 

=»  Although  the  specific  services  vary  from 
comi>any  to  company,  they  generally  include 
these  items. 

*■>  This  assertion,  made  frequently  by  serv- 
ice station  dealers,  is  supported  by  cost 
analysis  in  at  least  some  Instances. 

For  example,  when  a  Jobber  bas  leased 
a  staticm  to  a  dealer  in  tbe  past,  and  bas 
partlaUy  amortlaed  tbe  oast  at  tbs  station 
through  rental  Obtained  fram  tbe  dealar.  tbe 
Jobber  can  gain  a  price  advantage  by  tidEing 
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tha.t  station  back  and  operating  It  directly. 
HlB  loss  of  rental  income  is  about  two  cents 
per  gallon,  on  tbe  average,  and  be  receives 
a  dlacount  from  tbe  supplier  of  about  four 
centa  per  gaUon  lesa  than  tbe  dealer  price. 
Thus  he  obtains  a  price  advantage  of  aoout 
two  cents  per  gallon  by  taking  the  station 
bade. 

'This  aaserUou  is  supporfed  by  testimony 
or  dealers  before  the  Senate  .\ntltrnst  Sub- 
committee and  Commerce  Committee  (see 
footnotes  6  and  7);  by  staff  interviews  with 
former  sales  represenlaUves  for  tv.o  luajor 
oil  companies;  by  the  FTC-PliiUips  consent 
agreement:  and  by  three  cases  before  the 
FTC  in  the  1960s;  "B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  and 
the  Texas  Co.,  Docket  6485.  1966;  The  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.  and  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Docket  6486.  1961:  and  •  Flre- 
.«tone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  and  the  SlieU 
Oil  Co..  Docket  6487,  1961. 

-  New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

*  Ibid. 

-■FEA  issued  several  notices  of  probable 
violation"  regardiut.  these  termin.iTious  In 
1974  and  1975. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President,  last 
August  social  security  celebrated  its  40th 
anniversary. 

It  is  now  almost  a  universal  system 
More  than  9  out  of  10  persons  65  or 
older  receive  social  security  benefits. 

Nearly  four  out  of  five  workers  iii  the 
21-  to  ft4-pftge  category  have  disability 
insurance. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  all  moth- 
ers and  children  under  18  have  survivor 
protection  if  the  father  in  the  famllj- 
should  die. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  social  secuiity 
is  family  security — protecting  workers 
and  their  families  from  loss  of  earnings 
because  of  death,  retirement,  or  disabil- 
ity. 

Several  organizations  have  made  val- 
uable contributions  in  developing  propos- 
als for  strengthening  and  perfecting  so- 
cial security. 

But  there  is  piobably  no  organization 
with  a  greater  impact  than  the  AFL-CIO. 
Over  the  years  the  AFL-CIO  has  con- 
sistently been  in  the  forefront  in  advo- 
cating soand  and  sensible  proposals  for 
improving  soc*wT  securtty. 

At  this  year's  convention  in  Bal  Har- 
bour. Fla.,  the  Executive  Council  spelled 
out  its  recoauaendatious  on  sevei^I  Is- 
sues. kH'fcM**"g  financing,  the  cost-oi- 
living  adjustment  mechamsm,  the  treat- 
ment at  women  unda:  social  security, 
disability  coverage,  and  improvements  in 
medicare. 

These  proi>06als,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  of  direct  interest  to  the  Congress  and 
our  Natkm. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  m^animous  con- 
sent that  the  statemwit  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Coimcil  on  Social  Security  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.itememt  by  the  AFL-CIO  E-xecutive 

COBUCIl.    ON    SOCIiL    SECUaiTY 

Aa  it  Ml«teKte«  its  40th  Anniversary,  the 
Social  a*ci«*ts  pxacram  eaia  look  laack  ob  a 
p«4od  «<  .■i.patrHHiiart  «wiwtt^  *oA  pn^Ms 
a.s  th*  Mitia^-s  Iwswst  ttaA  aaoat   eflecMv* 


program  for  preventing  dependency  and  des- 
titution 

Tliough  Identified  in  the  public  image  as  a 
t)euefit  program  for  retirees,  tt  is  much  more 
than  the  nation's  largest  retirement  system. 
It  Is  also  the  nation's  largest  life  insiirance 
program  and  the  largest  health  insurance 
progi-am 

Oiily  about  one-half  of  all  contributions 
paid  into  the  program  go  for  cash  retire- 
ment benefit.s.  About  one-third  Is  for  sur- 
vivors and  disability  ln.surance  benefits,  In- 
cluding those  for  nearly  5  million  children. 
The  general  public  strongly  supports  the 
S'Xlal  Securuv  program.  Many  groups.  In- 
cluding fne  AFL  CIO.  have  leKltlmatr  criti- 
ciims  of  certain  a.spo.n.s  of  the  program  but 
these  do  nor  relate  to  its;  fundamental  prin- 
ciple.- Alihou^h  some  ai.-adcmtc  economlst.s 
and  r,()-called  intellectual?  hnve  attacked 
those  princirjles  of  Social  Security,  their 
views  6ie  simplv  not  somid  and  certainly 
not  widely  shi.red  by  either  benefii-iaries  or 
ia.>cp.T.ycrs 

Nunierous  niaiL-azlno  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles have  greatly  dUtorted  the  1974  reports 
of  the  Social  Security  tni.stees.  Many  of  the 
urllcles  appear  to  be  part  of  a  general  cam- 
paign to  discredit  the  program  conducted  by 
the  same  type  political  ldeologue.'5  who  op- 
posed enactment  of  Social  Security  In  1935. 
Responsible  debate  Is  neces,sary  and  help- 
ful m  adapting  the  program  to  meet  the 
changing  need.s  of  .society.  But  distorted  and 
false  allegations  that  the  system  Is  bankrupt 
and  doou^ed  to  collap.se  are  malicious  at- 
tempts to  damage  public  support  for  the 
Social  Secu.'-iiy  system. 

The  reportd  of  the  trustees  indicate  the 
svstem  faces  both  a  short-tenn  and  long- 
term  actuariiil  deficit  Though  benefit  pa\- 
mencs  mav  exceed  ta.x  Income  for  a  year  or 
two.  this  shcHild  not  be  a  cause  of  major 
conceni. 

SOCIAL    SECtmTTT 

Since  highly  changeable  population  ijrov.  th 
and  economic  factors  mean  that  tlie  con- 
tribution* and  benefits  occasionally  will  not 
be  in  pr(^f>er  relatlonsliip.  a  trust  fund  was 
set  up  to  meet  such  situations.  The  system 
may.  as  at  the  pre.sent  time,  run  a  deficit  and 
mav  have  to  dip  into  the  trust  fund  for 
benefit  payments.  But  this  does  not  jeoparu- 
Ize  the  basic  soundness  of  tlie  Social  Se- 
curity program.  The  trust  funds  were  «1*- 
slgned  as  a  cushion  for  Just  such  contingen- 

Obviouslv  the  Social  Security  system  can- 
not run  a  deficit  indefinitely.  Oongreas  should 
take  action  as  soon  aa  poMlble  to  tnsnre  tiiat 
the  Social  Secttrtty  System  remains  on  » 
sound  financial  basis. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress 
to  take  the  foUowtng  actions : 

1.  Reject  the  Presidents  propooai  to  deal 
with  the  fln*nclng  problem  txj  ratelng  the 
payroU  tax  and  thus  harming  low  and  middle 
income  workers. 

2.  Gradually  hicrease,  in  a  seriea  of  sUges, 
tlie  majomum  earnings  subject  to  the  pay- 
roU tax  imtil  the  proportion  of  workers  will 
have  their  luU  wages  cowered  as  when  the 
law  was  first  enacted.  Today  this  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  wage  base  from  SI 5,300  to 
$28,000.  It  wovild  also  mean  graduaUy  higher 
benefits  for  those  affected  by  this  increase 
since  these  higher  amounts  will  be  included 
in  their  benefit  formula.  The  new  maximum 
should  then  continue  to  be  adjusted  auto- 
maUcaUy  in  accordance  with  rising  earnings 
as  in  present  law. 

3,  Remove  ttie  limit  on  wagee  subject  to 
payrc^l  tax  paid  by  employers.  The  wage 
ba*e  lin»it  on  the  employer's  side  pUys  no 
role  in  determining  the  worker's  benefit.  An 
employer's  reeponattUity  lor  the  welfare  of 
his  emploveea  ahouUl  l>e  related  to  total  pay- 
roU, not  to  a  portion  of  each  employees  eain- 
ingst-  ,  , 

*.  l»k)dify  a  poorly  drafted  provision  en- 


acted m  ly72.  under  which  future  benefits 
for  some  workers  could,  sometime  after  the 
year  2000,  conceivably  exceed  wages  at  the 
time  of  retirement. 

Congress  clearly  would  not  let  this  happen. 
Ne\-erthele.ss,  because  the  Social  Security 
trustees  have  made  their  actuarial  projec- 
tions on  the  assumption  that  Congress  will 
not  correct  this  defect  In  the  law,  they  create 
the  unwarranted  impression  that  the  Social 
Secttrtty  system  faces  an  unmanageable, 
long  range  financial  problem. 

The  law  should  l)e  changed  to  eliminate 
this  fear,  while  in.suring  that  future  bene- 
fits of  workers  will  keep  pace  with  their 
wages- 

SOCI.M.    SECVP.ITY 

5  Provide  contribuiioas  from  general  rev- 
euuet;  to  llie  Social  Security  trust  fluids  un- 
til at  least  one-third  of  the  program  Is  fi- 
nanced in  this  manner.  The  United  States  has 
been  unduly  backward  in  financing  Social 
Security  benefits  a.s  compared  with  most  In- 
dustrialized countries,  which  alre«dy  use  gen- 
eral revenues  to  help  finance  Social  Secttrtty 
benefits. 

These  sugge.stlons  for  improving  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  would  also  permit 
some  neces-sary  improvements  in  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  benefits.  We  therefore 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  priority  attention 
to  the  following  item.s: 

.Adjustment  of  benefits  every  six  months 
for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  of  3  per- 
cent or  more. 

An  occupational  definition  of  disability  for 
workers  55  and  over,  that  recognizes  the  fact 
that  older  disabled  workers,  who  lose  their 
jot)s.  have  virtually  no  chance  to  obtain  em- 
ployment In  a  new  occupation. 

Early  retirement  for  workers  at  age  60, 
without  regard  to  sex  and  with  less  than  the 
present  full  actuarial  reduction  In  benefits. 
This  would  assist  workers  forced  out  of  the 
labor  market  by  Illness  or  loss  of  Jobs.  In 
addition,  workers  unemployed  for  two  full 
years  after  age  55  should  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits on  the  same  basis  as  if  they  had  reached 
the  minim nm  age  of  eligibility  for  retirement 
benefits. 

More  drop-out  years  of  low  or  no  earnings 
in  computing  the  average  wage  on  which 
Ijenefits  are  ba.sed  In  order  to  better  relate 
benefits  to  current  earnings.  This  wni  be 
parttcularly  helpful  to  women  who  withdraw 
from  the  labor  force  during  child-bearing  and 
child-rearing  years. 

Pending  enactment  of^  National  Health 
Security,  Congress  should  improve  Medicare 
to  prov'tde  a  greater  range  of  health  care  in- 
cluding: 

(a)    Coverage  of  prescription  drugs, 
fb)   Eiminatlon  of  the  monthly  premium 
paid  by  beneficiaries  for  physician  serrlces 
(Part  B). 

(c)  Freezing  the  present  hospital  deduct- 
ible each  beneficiary  must  pay. 

(d)  Reduction  of  the  waiting  period  that 
the  disabled  beneficiaries  must  meet  to  be  / 
eligible  for  Medicare  coverage.  Medicare  cov-^ 
erage  should  start  at  the  same  time  cash  dis- 
abnity  benefits  begin,  which  la  after  5 
months.  The  present  waiting  period  of  29 
months  Is  outrageous. 

In  addition,  there  are  special  questions  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  women  under 
Social  Security  which  the  Congress  should 
immediately  consider. 

PRESIDENT  ford's   HE.\LTH   PROPOSALS 

It  is  obvious  that  any  national  health  in- 
suraivce  program  acceptable  to  this  President 
would  be  profit  insurance  for  doctors,  hos- 
pitals and  instance  comLpanles,  not  health 
inaurance  for  the  people.  But  that  Is  not  any 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  delay  action  any 
longer.  _      .^_. 

We  are  confident  that  on  Election  Day  1976 
the  American  people  win  elect  those  candi- 
dates committed  to  National  Health  Secu- 
rity and  reject  those  who  cater  to  the  com- 
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bined  lobby  of  organised  medicine  and  the 

private  insurance  companias. 


CAN  DIRECT  FARMER  EXPORTINO 
INSURE  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presidait,  re- 
cently I  Joined  with  Senators  Hukphset, 
Talmaoce,  and  Clark  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  correct  abuses  in  foreign  agri- 
cultural marketing  as  analsrzed  by  an 
exhaustive  report  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Implicit  in  the  OAO  report  was  ttie 
adulteration  of  our  farm  products  which 
in  many  Instances  clearly  resulted  from 
grain  handled  too  many  times  or  blended 
by  too  many  companies.  Tbe  National 
Farmers  Organization  has  recently  initi- 
ated direct  grain  export  sales  to  foreign 
buyers.  The  MFO's  initial  ecmtract  in- 
volves 350,000  bushels  of  soybeans  to 
Dutch  purchasers. 

Farm  trucks  will  unload  directly  into 
Mississippi  barges  and  arrive  at  New  Or- 
leans simultaneously.  The  boms  will  then 
be  loaded  directly  into  the  hold  of  a  ship 
without  pasdng  through  elevators  or 
other  facilities  where  identity  might  be 
lost  or  the  product  contaminated. 

Mr.  President,  the  account  of  this  in- 
novative procedure  is  contained  in  the 
NFO  Reporter  for  February  1976,  in  an 
article  entitled  "NFO  Starts  Direct  Ex- 
port Sales;  Opens  Outlet  for  Quality 
Products."  Because  of  the  interest  such 
an  experiment  might  have  for  other  Sen- 
ators, I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 
text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NFO   Starts    Direct    Export   Sales;    Opens 
Outlet  fob  Qttalitt  Peodttcts 

The  NFO  has  initiated  direct  grain  esport 
sales  to  foreign  buyers. 

The  initial  contract,  concluded  Feb.  6,  was 
for  350,000  bushels  of  soybeans  bought  by  a 
group  of  buyers  in  the  Netherlands  who  wUl 
take  delivery  from  NFO  at  Bottodam. 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  offer,  word  Imme- 
diately went  out  through  NFO  Marketing  area 
officers  to  growers  in  nine  states — (Xilo.  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky  and  Tennessee — to  truck 
beans  to  NFO  barge  pcrints  during  the  week 
of  Feb.  9. 

The  farm  trucks  wlU  be  unloaded  directly 
into  barges  on  the  Misslssiiqi>l  river  water- 
ways system  and  the  bargee  dlepatehed  to 
arriye  at  New  Orleans  at  a  common  time.  Hie 
barges,  In  turn,  wiU  be  unloaded  by  claw 
to  the  hold  of  a  ship  without  passing  througb 
elevators  or  other  faciUties  where  their  Iden- 
tity might  be  lost,  they  might  be  contam- 
inated or  quality  Impaired  in  any  way. 

"This  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  direct 
export  grain  sales,"  President  Oren  Lee  Staley 
announced.  "We  have  been  obtaining  Con- 
tracts-for-Sale  in  export  for  several  weeks  to 
build  up  a  backlog  of  supply  which  could  be 
called  on  as  sales  are  made.  This  effort  wUl 
now  be  expanded  nationwide  and  members 
asked  to  sign  aO%  of  production  tat  export. 

"The  program  is  designed  to  penetrate  the 
foreign  markets,  to  give  NFO  members  an 
alternative  market  for  their  grain  when  do- 
mestic prices  are  too  low  or  the  big  grain 
companies  have  a  rip-off  under  way,  like 
the  extra  charge  for  tran^wrtation  in  1973 
and  the  current  yellow  wheat  discounts  at 
the  west  coast.  We  h(^>e  it  will  also  force 
the  big  grain  companies  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  NFO's  'farm  fresh'  quality  and 


thereby  help  this  country  retain  foreign 
maiftiets  that  are  being  lost  by  off-grade, 
short-weighed  cargoes. 

"There  wiU  be  quality  control  of  NFO 
grain  from  the  farm  to  the  buyn-.  This  first 
shipment  of  beans  wiU  go  from  farm  truck 
into  barges  and  from  the  barges  direct  Into 
an  ocean  going  vessel  iat  delivery  to  the 
buyers  at  Rotterdam.  Arrangnnents  have 
been  made  for  periodic  inspections  at  desti- 
nation to  make  doubly  sure  the  buyers  get 
otu:  product. 

"We  have  known  for  some  time  that  for- 
eign buyers  would  like  to  get  some  of  the 
high  qtiality  ^i^eat,  com,  beans,  mllo  and 
other  products  that  their  trade  delegations 
see  in  farm  bins  during  their  vlsitB  here. 

"A  Japanese  delegation  recently  sat  in  my 
office  wondering  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  send  such  high  quality  products  to  them — 
cargoes  reaching  them  never  approached  the 
quality  and  cleanliness  they  bad  seen,  they 
said. 

"The  grain  Inspection  scandals  have  re- 
vealed why  they  can't  get  grain  like  the 
farmers  produce  and  deliver  it,  although 
there  \b  no  legitimate  reason  why  not." 

The  estsbllahed  grahi  faculties  in  NFO 
members'  Nationwide  Collection.  Dispatch  ft 
Delivery  System  make  possible  the  assembly 
of  large  cargoes  direct  from  farms  and  dis- 
patch to  ports  for  direct  loading  into  ejqmrt 
vessels. 

The  cargo  for  Rotterdam  will  go  into  barges 
at  established  NFO  barge  points  on  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Arkansas  rivers — all  part  of 
the  Mississippi  river  waterways  system.  (A 
barge  pomt  in  Oklahoma  on  the  Arkansas 
WiU  be  used  by  Kansas  growers.) 

NFO's  inland  numerous  grain  Acctunula- 
tion  Points,  where  multiple-car  and  unit 
trainloads  of  grains  can  be  loaded,  will  also 
be  used  in  the  assembly  of  future  export 
sales. 

Notification  of  members  to  make  deliver- 
ies was  underway  the  day  the  Netherlands 
contract  was  signed.  Contracts  for  Sale  for 
exp<Ht  are  all  recorded  in  the  NFO  computer 
at  Coming.  Lists  were  run  and  NFO's  Area 
Office  Management  staff  notified  Area  Offices, 
who  in  turn  advised  members  when  to  deliver 
their  heans  to  barge  p<dnts  next  week.  Mean- 
time, the  Grain  Division  was  scheduling 
barges  to  receive  it  and  carry  it  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  beans  vidll  be  weighed,  sampled  and 
graded  as  they  go  on  the  barges,  tiargeloads 
will  be  sampled  and  graded  enroute  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  cargo  will  be  weighed,  sam- 
pled and  ^aded  again  as  it  goes  aboard  the 
vessel  which  Is  to  carry  it  to  BottMdam.  Ar- 
rangements have  previously  been  made  for 
a  "clam"  or  "claws",  mounted  on  an  old 
Liberty  ship  at  New  Orleans,  to  make  the 
transfer  from  barges  to  boat. 


A  SALUTE  TO  RUTGERS  UNIVER- 
SITY'S AIJj-WINOTNG  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Rut- 
gers University,  the  State  university  of 
New  Jersey,  has  achieved  crowning 
athletic  success  by  completing  its  regu- 
lar basketball  season  with  an  imdefeated, 
26-0  record. 

All  of  us  in  New  Jersey  have  long  taken 
great  pride  in  the  academic  excellence  of 
Rutgers  as  well  as  the  outstanding  per- 
formances of  its  athletes  and  athletic 
teams. 

But,  we  have  witnessed  Rutgers'  finest 
moment  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  This 
feat  has  only  been  eoualled  19  times  by 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  college 
teams  that  have  played  over  these  many 
years. 


Special  plaudits  must  go  to  Coach  Tom 
Young  and  to  All-Americans  Phil  Sellers 
and  Mike  Dabney.  But  this  was  truly  a 
team  effort  and  I  think  it  only  appropri- 
ate that  the  entire  roster  receive  appro- 
priate credit — ^Ed  Jordan,  Hollis  Cope- 
Isind.  Mike  Palko.  Bruce  Scherer,  Jeff 
Kleinbaimi,  Marie  Conlin,  Steve  Hefele, 
Stan  Nance,  Abdel  Anderson,  and  Jim 
Bailey. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  all  real- 
ize that  there  are  a  numbn  of  teams  with 
outstanding  talent.  But  a  team  that  is 
able  to  take  fine  individual  talent,  weave 
it  into  a  c<Aesive  unit  and  an>ly  the 
dogged  determinatimi  necessary  for  a  26- 
game  schedule,  has  achieved  true  great- 
ness. 

I  would  also  like  to  laud  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Blousteln,  the  president  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity whose  leadership  has  enalded  our 
State  university  to  remain  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  all  areas,  academic 
and  athletic. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  beoi  a  great 
moment  for  our  entire  State.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  problems  that  ccmfront  us 
on  every  single  day.  Tbe  magnificent 
achievement  by  Rutgers  has  brought  Joy 
into  the  hearts  of  countless  New  Jersey - 
ites  who  share  in  this  trlumidi. 

This  achievonent  has  iKought  about  a 
pervading  spirit  of  community.  What  the 
Miracle  Mets  did  for  New  York,  tbe 
superlative  Scarlet  Knights  of  Rutgers 
have  d(me  for  New  Jersey. 

While  there  may  be  some  disagreement 
in  this  Chamber,  we  in  New  Jersey  know 
we  have  the  Nation's  No.  1  basketball 
teun.  The  NCAA  playoffs  lie  ahead.  But 
our  every  wish  and  every  confidence  fol- 
lows Rutgers  into  its  opening  round  game 
Saturday. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CRITICIZES 
HANDLING  OP  GRAIN  SALES  TO 
SOVIET  UNION— BELIEVES  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IS  BEING  SHORT- 
CHANGE33 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  oi  State  Kis- 
singer regarding  the  delay  in  reaching 
agreement  on  the  importation  of  Russian 
petroleum,  as  a  part  of  last  year's  grain 
export  pact. 

My  communication  to  the  Secretary 
expresses  deep  ctmcem  over  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  on  Russian  oil  has  not 
been  consummated  while  our  Natimi  is 
in  the  process  of  meeting  its  cqlunitment 
in  the  export  of  grain  to  tns  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter,  explanatory  ot  my  criti- 
cism of  State  Department  policies,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UB.  Senate, 

COMMITTT.r    ON   PUBLIC   WOBKS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  4, 1976. 
Hon.  Henkt  a.  Kxssimger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  I^cretaet:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  another  grain  export  agreement  is 
being  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  I 
am  concerned   over   the    delays   that   have 
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occurred  In  similar  negotiations  directly  ty- 
ing our  export  of  grain  to  the  importation 
of  RiiaBlan  petroleum. 

On  October  1»,  1975.  I  wrote  you  urging 
that,  "If  we  oniBt  engsge  In  th«  export  ot 
major  quantities  of  grain  for  foreign  policy 
reasons,  then  these  exports,  wherever  poe- 
slble,  should  be  ti«d  to  oU  imporie  under 
exchange  agreements."  In  tay  Judgment,  we 
.should  not  have  finalized  last  year's  grain 
export  arrangement  with  the  SoyieT  Union, 
while  neglecting  to  reach  the  flnallzatton 
of  a  reciprocal  agreement  on  our  importation 
of  Soviet  p«troieum.  On  November  10,  1975. 
your  Department  advised  me  that  when  last 
year's  grain  export  agreement  was  reached 
for  this  year's  grain  only  letters  of  lijtteni 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  govern- 
ments for  oiu-  purchase  of  petroleum  for 
lmix)rtation,r' 

Additionally,  there  wa.s  a  .separate  grain 
export  agreement  that  allows  Rirssia  to  pur- 
chase a  mazlmnm  of  17  million  tons  of  grain. 
Thus  far.  I  am  Informed.  13.3  million  tons 
have  been  purchased.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  receiving  approxln^ately  16  percent  oi 
oiu:  expcHTtfi  of  wheat  and  corn.  United  States 
commitments  on  grain  exports  have  been 
finalized  but  no  companion  a^jreenieiit  has 
been  reached  on  petroleimi  imports. 

The  So\'let  Union  produces  9.5  million 
barrels  of  oO  daily;  under  the  proposed 
agreement  the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  200,000  barrels  a  day 
(or  2  percent  of  Its  dally  production).  The 
Soviet  Union  ranks  first  among  the  world's 
oil  producers.  In  fact.  In  1974.  for  the  first 
time,  Russia's  crude  oU  production  surpassed 
United  States  production.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  an  estimated  36  percent  of  the 
world's  probable  oil  reserves  and  Is  a  major 
natural  gas  producer. 

Reportedly,  the  UB.S.R.  also  has  been  Im- 
porting oU  from  the  Middle  Ease  at  artificially 
low  prices;  this  has  enabled  the  exportation 
of  petroleum  to  Eastern  Europe  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  these  countries.  This  has 
provided  the  U.S.S.R.  with  an  advantageous 
political  position.  However,  demands  for 
Russian  petroleum  by  Eastern  Europ>e  are 
expected  to  increase  during  the  next  few 
years  at  a  faster  rate  than  increases  in 
energy  production. 

In  order  for  Russia  to  meet  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
posed energy  agreement,  it  might  well  be 
possible  that  supplies  would  luive  to  be 
diverted  Irom  Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  thus  has  expressed  interest  in  the 
purchase  trf  oQ  de^-elopment  and  natural  gas 
transmlsAion  equtf»nent  from  the  United 
States  In  order  to  develop  new  natural  gas 
and  oil  suppllea  for  export.  At  the  present 
time,  such  energy  exports  are  estimated  to 
comprise  over  30  percent  of  the  U3.S.R.'8 
hard  currency  income.  In  my  judgment,  the 
United  States  should  not  lightly  convey  such 
precious  technological  know-how  and  equip- 
ment to  the  U3J3.R.  when  the  return  in 
petroleum  Imports  is  so  small. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
not  become  reliant  on  energy-rich  U.S.S.R. 
for  a  sizeable  fraction  of  oiu'  imported  oil 
products.  However,  the  U5.S.R.  does  desire 
to  acquire  our  technological  know-how  and 
hard  currency.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  in  a  position  to  bargain  from 
the  advantageous  position  when  negotiating 
the  amounts  atKl  prices  for  Russian  petro- 
leum product  imports. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  develop  a  firm  and 
conditional  policy  link:  between  the  export 
of  U.S.  grain  and  national  energy  policies 
governing  oil  Imports.  I  also  suggest  that 
your  Department  review  the  possibility  of 
furnishing  the  Soviet  Union  with  finished 
grain  prod\ict8  rather  than  grain,  itself,  where 
possible.  Tbto  would  enable  utilization  of 
American  industrial  capacity  as  well  as  the 
demonstration  oi  American  capitalism  in 
the  U.8.S.R. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  present  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  grain  export  and 
oil  import  agreements  will  produce  more 
than  another  letter  of  intent;  instead  it 
should  result  in  a  binding  agreement  on 
sufiBcienc  Soviet  petroleum  suK>lles  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  meet  our  reqiUxements. 

Your  attention  to  these  recommendation.-; 
will  be  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Truly. 

Jennings  R.\NnijLPH. 


TH£  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  AND 
THEIR  CLOSED  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  ou  Jan- 
uary 10.  1973.  just  5  days  after  the  Fed- 
eral Ad-VTsory  Committee  Act  went  into 
effect,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Ai-ts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  published  sepaiate  state- 
ments in  the  Federal  Register  promising 
in  identical  laaiguage  to  "open  to  the 
public  as  many  advisory  committee 
meetings  as  possible." 

Alas,  the  realm  of  the  possibte  proved 
to  be  tiny.  In  1974  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  opened  three  advisorj- 
committee  meetings,  closed  46  and  par- 
tially- closed  31,  meaning  that  9€  percent 
of  them  were  wholly  or  partially  closed, 
while  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  was  opening  1  meeting,  clos- 
ing 80  and  partially  closing  5,  meaning 
that  viitually  99  percent  of  its  committee 
meetings  were  wholly  or  partially  closed. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
provides  that  advisory  committee  meet- 
ings shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the>-  are  "concerned  with  matters"  which 
the  P^eedom  of  Information  Act  exempts 
from  mandatory  public  disclosure.  In 
1974  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  cited  exemptions  4  and  5  to  justify 
closm-e,  while  the  Natioaal  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  used  exemptions  3. 
4,  and  6. 

Exwnption  3  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  Ls  for  material  specifically 
exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute.  Ex- 
emption 4  covers  "trade  seciets  and  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  or 
confidejatial."  exemption  5  applies  to  in- 
teragency or  intraagency  memorandums 
or  lettei-s,  and  exemption  6  covers  "per- 
sonnel and  medical  flies  and  similar  flies 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwaiTanted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy." 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reports,  Accounting  and  Management  is 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  the  open- 
meeting  average  for  aU  advisory  commit- 
tees seems  mired  at  about  55  percent, 
with  20  percent  of  all  meetings  wholly 
closed  and  the  remaining  25  percent  par- 
tially closed.  The  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  hearings  for  March  8,  9,  and 
10  on  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  Amendments  of  1976,  S.  2947,  which 
would  delete  exemption  5  as  grounds  for 
closing  an  advisory  committee  meeting. 

Somehow,  the  National  Endowments 
got  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  They  declared 
in  the  statements  quoted  above  that 
they,  grant  applicants  and  persons  sub- 
mitting coutiact  proposals  "have  long 
and  customarily  treated  as  confidential 
infoi-mation    submitted    in    support    of 


grant    applications    and   contract   pro- 
posals," and  went  on  to  assert: 

Grant  applications,  contract  proposals  and 
detailed  records  of  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittees reviewing  them  are  presently  exempt 
from  mandatory  disclosure  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

ITieir  interpretation  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  at  that  time  was  rein- 
forced by  a  1972  court  case,  Wu  against 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

R'om  there,  however,  tliey  further 
asserted: 

When  au  advisory  committee  considers, 
discusses  and  formulates  its  advice,  conclu- 
sions or  report,  effeiHlve  functioning  of  a 
committee  requires  that  its  members  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  Individual 
views  and  judgments  to  eaoh  other  without 
the  p«reseiK:e  of  the  public  in  arriving  at  the 
vleA-.s  and  judgments  of  the  committee. 

That  led  them  to  the  'wholly  erroneous 
conclusion  that — 

The  public  Interest  also  requires  that  there 
be  closed  to  the  public  meetings  or  portions 
thereof  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consid- 
ering and  formulating  advice  which  tl»e  com- 
mittee win  give  or  any  report  It  win  render 
and  involving  exclusively  the  internal  ex- 
pression of  views  and  judgments  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  if  reduced  to  writing  would  be 
exempt  as  Internal  memoranda  from  manda- 
tory di.sclosur?  under  seciion  3(e)  (5)  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  USC  552(b) 
(o)  >. 

Consideration  and  formulation  of  ad- 
vice is  what  advisory  cotmnittees  do.  It 
is  tlicir  reason  for  being.  To  use  exemp- 
tion 5  to  cloak  that  basic  function  de- 
feats the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

The  National  Endowments  got  off  on 
tlie  wrong  foot  and  remain  out  of  step 
with  the  act.  On  June  16,  1975,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Ai-ts  took  to 
the  Federal  Register  to  conclude  anew 
that— 

The  public  interest  also  requires  that  meet- 
ings or  portions  thereof  held  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  considering  and  or  formulating 
advice  th.it  the  committee  will  give,  or  a  re- 
port that  the  committee  will  render,  involv- 
ing the  internal  expression  of  views  and 
juds^ments  of  the  members,  which  if  reduced 
to  writing  would  be  exempt  from  manda- 
tory disclosure  under  section  (b)  (5)  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

Repeatii^  this  claim  last  June  flouted 
the  district  court  decisions  under  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  which 
have  held  that  exemption  5  is  not  avail- 
able to  advisory  committees  for  closing 
meetings.  It  also  did  not  square  with  the 
Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget's  re- 
written advisory  committee  guideliaes, 
ciixular  No.  A-63,  revised,  issued  on 
March  27,  1974,  which  make  no  mention 
of  future  committee  conversations  hypo- 
thetically  reduced  to  writing.  Section  8 
of  the  act  reqiiires  Uiat  each  agency  head 
establish  imifonn  administrative  guide- 
lines and  management  c(»itr61s  for  ad- 
visory committees  "which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  directives"  of  OMB. 

One  practical  consequence  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  the  meetings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Graphics  Evaluation  Advisory  Panel 
to  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  are 
routinely  closed  undra:  cover  of  exemp- 
tion 5.  The  function  of  this  committee, 
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in  the  words  of  its  anmial  report,  is  '*to 
evaluate  graphics  ot  exeeuthre  agendes 
and  departments  and  recommend  meas- 
ures for  improvement.  The  committee 
also  discusses  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions on  genei'al  policy  matters  affecting 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Endowment's 
Federal  gi-aptaks  evaluatiaax  iMroeram." 

An  article  on  the  Federal  graphics  pro- 
gi-am  in  the  October  18, 1975,  Issue  of  the 
National  Observer,  headed  "UJS.  Design: 
More  To  Meet  the  Eye,"  gives  no  clue  as 
to  why  the  panel's  meetings  need  be 
closed.  Indeed,  the  article  might  wen 
liave  been  given  the  ironic  heading,  "U.S. 
Design :  More  Than  Meets  the  Eye." 

The  National  Endowments  have  been 
asked  for  written  comment  on  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976.  Given  their  penchant  for 
closed  meetings,  it  will  be  most  interest- 
ing to  leai'n  their  views  on  deleting  ex- 
emption 5. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  from  the  Fed- 
eral Register  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  notices  of 
closed  meetings  of  the  Federal  Graphics 
Evaluation  Advisory  Panel  from  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  November  17  and  Decem- 
ber 12.  1975.  and  February  11.  1976,  and 
the  article  from  the  National  Observer. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Pedei-al  Register.  Jan.  10.  1973) 
National  Endowment  fok  the  Arts 

AOTrisoBT  coatMrmaa 

PnbHr  di'^dosure  of  information  end 

activities 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  uti- 
Ihres  advice  and  recommeiktatious  of  ad- 
visory committees,  including  the  National 
Council  ou  the  Arts,  in  carrying  out  many 
C'l  its  functions  and  activities. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (Pub- 
lic La\u  92-462)  governs  the  formation,  use, 
conduct,  management,  and  accesslbUity  to 
Uie  public  of  committees  formed  to  advise 
and  a&sist  the  Federal  Government.  Section 
10  ui  the  Act  specifies  that  department  and 
A^L-:\ry  heads  shall  make  adequate  provisicHis 
for  pajticipation  by  the  pul^c  iu  the  activl- 
Ue.s  of  advisory  committees,  except  to  the 
extent  a  detemiiuation  is  made  in  writing  by 
the  department  or  agency  head  that  com- 
mittee activities  are  niattei's  wlilch  fall  witli- 
in  policies  analogous  to  those  recognized  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  section  562 
(b)  of  Utle  5  of  tlie  United  States  Code,  and 
the  public  interest  requires  such  activities 
to  be  v«  Ithheld  from  discloaui-e. 

In  administering  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  the  Endowment's  policy  Is  to  make 
fullest  posKible  disclo.'impe  of  records  to  the 
public,  limited  only  by  obligations  of  confi- 
tlrntiaiiy  and  administrative  necessity.  Con- 
.si.stent  ■«  ith  this  policy,  the  Endownwnt  will 
op»^n  to  tlip  p'iblic  as  many  advisory  com- 
ni'i  '.ee  loe-tinys  as  possible. 

Committees  while  engaged  In  the  re^-iew. 
di-;i;ussion,  evaluation,  and/or  ranking  of 
irrf.nt  applications  and  conti-act  proposals,  or 
ii>  evaluation  of  grantee  and  contractor  per- 
f-irmance,  shottld  not,  however,  be  required 
to  hold  open  meeting??.  The  EndO'nment, 
prnnt  applicants,  and  persons  submitting 
t(jntract  propo.sals  have  lonj  and  customarily 
freated  as  confidential  information  stibmit- 
ted  in  support  of  gi-aut  applications  and  con- 
tract proposal.s.  Information  and  data  are 
furnished  to  the  Endowment  with  assurance 
they  will  be  treated  on  a  conAdentlal  basis 
!ind  not  disclosed  to  the  public.  This  infor- 


M^ttion  may  include  such  matters  as  details 
rdatiiic  to  tlie  type  or  deslgB  of  work  to  be 
perf tunned,  adequacy  of  tbe  applicant's  far 
cUlttes.  eompetenoe  of  the  apidicant's  or 
contractor's  staff,  proposed  budget,  and  other 
material  which  would  not  otherwise  be  dis- 
closed. 

In  addition,  to  operate  most  eSectively,  the 
grant  and  contract  review  and  evaluaticm 
process  requires  that  members  of  committees 
considering  such  matters  be  free  to  engage 
in  full  and  frank  discussion.  If  the  process 
were  not  to  continue  on  a  confidential  basis, 
grant  applicants  and  potential  contractors 
would  not  supply  .sufficiently  detailed  infor- 
mation so  esiiential  for  complete  an<i  effec- 
tive review. 

Grant  applkatioiLs,  conu-act  propobals, 
and  detailed  records  of  deUberatio:is  of  the 
OMnmittees  from  mandatory  disclosure  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Iniormatiou  Act. 

When  an  advisory  committee  considers. 
discusses,  and  formulates  its  advice,  concUi- 
siona  or  report,  effective  functionuig  of  a 
committee  requires  that  its  members  have 
an  opportunity  to  erpress  their  individual 
views  and  judgments  to  each  other  without 
the  presence  of  the  public  in  arriving  at  tlic 
views  and  judgments  of  the  committee. 

In  the  interest  of  meeting  our  obligations 
of  confidentiality  of  matters  submitted  as 
part  of  grant  applications  and  contract  pro- 
posals and  encouraging  candid  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  grunt  ap- 
plications and  contract  pi-oposals  and  the 
evaluation  of  grantee  and  contractor  per- 
formance, so  vital  to  the  review  process, 
and  In  the  interest  of  assuring  committee 
members  necessary  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  and  judgments  to  ench  other 
in  the  process  of  formulating  advice  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Endowment  on  matfrs  of 
Endowment  policy: 

It  Is  hereby  determined  in  acoordaiuc  u;f>i 
the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  the  Act; 

(1)  The  confidentiality  requh-ed  for  gram 
applications  and  contract  proposals,  and 
evaluations  and  for  the  free  discusrsion  tnere- 
of  as  outlined  herein  is  analogous  to  the 
policies  recognized  in  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  section  552(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  in  particuiar.  sob- 
sections  552  ((b)  (4),  (5), and  (G). 

(2)  The  public  interest  require*  such  mat- 
ters not  be  disclo.sed  so  the  Endowmen;  may 
continue  to  i-ecei%e  in<'orniation  and  arlvice 
necessary  to  appropriate  decLsions  wi'h  re- 
spect to  grant  and  contract  matters,;  aiicl 

(3)  The  public  interest  al.so  requires  that 
there  be  closed  to  the  public  meetings  or 
portions  thereof  held  for  the  iolc  purpose  of 
considering  and  formulating  ad^-ice  whicli 
the  committee  will  give  or  any  report  it  will 
render  aiid  involving  exclu.slve!y  the  internal 
expression  of  views  and  judgments  of  the 
members,  which  if  redviced  to  writing  would 
be  exempt  as  internal  memoranda  from  man- 
datory disclosure  under  section  3(e)  (.^)  of 
the  Freedom  oi'  Information  .'Vet  (,5  USC  552 
(b)(5)). 

Therefore,  mefttiugs  Oi'  porvions  tlicieoi,  of 
all  Endowment  advisory  committees,  includ- 
ing the  National  Council  on  the  Art.s  devoted 
to  review,  dlsciu-sion,  evaluation,  and.'or 
ranking  of  grant  applications,  contract  pro- 
posals,' or  performance  by  grantees  and  con- 
tractors or  the  formulation  oi  ad\ic"  hhaJ! 
not  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Executive  Secretary  oi  tacli  .such  loiu- 
uuttee  shall  prepare  a  suiuiuary  oi  any  meet- 
ing or  portion  thereof  not  open  to  the  piiblii: 
within  three  (3)  business  days  foUowiiio  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  oi'  the  Nauonal 
CouncU  ou  tha  Ai'tn  next  following  feucli 
meeting.  S\.u:h  summaries  shall  be  consilient 
with  the  considerations  whioh  justitied  the 
closing  of  the  meeting. 

AU  other  advisory  committee  luoeting.s 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  tiuless  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Rido\vment  for  the  ."Vi  t,s 


or  bis  designee  detejrminet>  otherwise  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  10  (d>  of  the  Act. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Managentent  Of- 
ficer shaU  be  responsible  for  publication  in 
the  Fb>buiI.  Begistek  or  as  apprt^triate  in  lo-  . 
eal  media,  of  a  tuitice  of  all  advisory  oomuiit- 
tee  meetings.  Such  notice  shall  be  published 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  and  contain: 

(1)  Name  of  the  committee  and  its  pur- 
pose; 

(2)  Date,  and  time  of  the  meeting,  and. 
U  the  meeting  is  to  be  open  to  the  pubiic, 
its  location  and  agenda:  and 

(3)  A  statement  that  the  meeting  is  open 
to  the  public,  or,  if  the  meeting  or  any  por- 
lion  thereof  is  not  to  be  open  to  the  pubUc. 
a  statement  to  that  elfect. 

Tlie  Advisory  Committee  Manigemeut  Oi- 
r  er  is  designs  If  rt  as  the  peiton  iiaax  whijin 
rostei"s  of  committee  members  may  be  ob- 
tained and  from  whom  minutes  of  meeting-; 
may  be  requested,  if  available. 

Subject  to  the  availability  of  epace  ai«y 
ii-.ter8htcri  persons  may  attend,  as  obMrvers. 
meetings,  or  portions  thereof,  of  adviaor; 
committees  which  ai'e  open  to  the  public. 

Members  of  the  public  attending  a  meet- 
ing will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
committee's  discussion  at  the  discretion  u^ 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  If  the  chair- 
man Is  a  full-time  Federal  employee;  U'  the 
'  'lairman  is  not  a  ftiU-time  Federal  em- 
ployee, then  public  partic4>atlon.  wUl  be  per- 
mitted at  the  chaimmn's  discretion  with  the 
approval  of  the  full-time  Federal  employee 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  in  compliaix  c 
\*  ith  the  order. 

NA1.CV  Hanks, 
Chairman,    i^'ationoi    Endoicrncnt    for 
the  Arts. 

DECcacBER  1972. 
(PB  Doc.  73-507  Piled  l-9-7o,  8  -IS  am] 


iFrom  t"ue  Federal  Regit.un-,  Jan.  10, 1972] 
>>!i'/N.Ai    Enuowment  jtJH  the  HuMANmz.- 

AOVI.SORY      COMMmtE.S 

Piib'i    dhrlo-^tire  c/  infcrmatton  ejiri 
ac-ftrttic.-: 

i  he  i\atio.iu!  E.ido'.vj:iPiit  Itr  tlie  Kuju;.;!- 
lUfcs  u'.;Weri  advice  and  rectiuuneudatioixs  oi 
advlsoi  >  conimitt*eo,  iiicluding  tae  National 
Coujicil  jii  the  Huiuauities.  in  carrying  om 
luauy  Oi'  its  functions  and  activities. 

The  Pedej&J  /dvi.s^ry  Committee  Aict  tPub- 
lic  Lhw  92— i63)  governs  tlie  formatiou,  u.<<=. 
cuuduct,  uianagement,  and  accessibility  t.' 
ii.e  p'.ibUc  of  committees  formed  to  aa:ij*- 
a^irt  assist  tUe  Federal  Goveruii^nt,.  SecUo.i 
IU  of  tiie  Act  specifies  that  depaiuuent  ai^u 
ft^eucy  heads  shall  make  adequate  provisi.... 
lor  participation  by  the  public  iii  the  ,t."- 
tiviUes  of  advisory  couunittees,  except  to  th« 
exuiut  a  determination  is  made  in  wriUn>/ 
by  The  department  or  agency  head  that  con^- 
miitet  activities  are  mattears  which  fall  wiUi- 
in  polities  analogous  ta  those  rtcognized  ..' 
the  Freedom  of  Infurmation  Act,  section  552 
ib)  of  title  5  of  tlie  United  States  Code.  a:,<i 
the  public  interest  requires  such  activititv  i 
be  withheld  from  disjclosure. 

In  rsdralni.sieving  the  Freedom  c.l  Informa- 
t!on  Art.  the  Endowment's  policy  Is  to  m.'ik< 
Uiliest  po.ssible  di-sclosure  of  records  to  t?ie 
public,  liinired  only  by  obligations  of  r  ui- 
iidentiiiUiy  aj)d  ad  mi  nisi  rati  ve  recef.sity 
C  >jisisttnt  v.  Ith  tins  policy,  the  EucIov-thoi:' 
►. ill  li'MM  to  ihe  public  us  ma!>>  adv'si.« 
coiiimli  lee  nieeLinj;b  p.-.  possi'ole. 

Coiniiiilteps  while  e^vTaKed  ii,  tlie  rt-vlew, 
(iiS'.'iiR^ii.t!,  evaluation,  und/ or  rwiJlciiij;  w 
gra;)'  apphcHtioiio  and  contract,  propo.siil.-^.  <  r 
i;i  eviiliia*iou  c.;  grantt--:  and  co'itractor  f>t;- 
loriiia.in?.  s'lij-.iia  tinl,  iiowexjr,  tie  leqviirid 
lo  iii>;d  ij.jfu  metiings.  The  E--aowmen- 
griUjt  apjjiiciiui.v  and  persons  subniittiii,- 
conti-iict  proposals  itave  long  and  customar- 
ily treated  as  coufidentiil  information  sub- 
mitted ill  .support  of  grant  applications  and 
conn-rtO,  i)ropo-:aIs.  Information  and  data  e'"c 
mrni  ■  'Ci  lo  til'  K.k1  A.'ment  with  a'^Tr.-iii- 
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they  wUl  be  treated  ou  a  ciwifkd<-utlftl  basts 
uid  not  dlscloaed  to  the  public.  ThlB  In- 
formation may  include  such  matters  as  de- 
tail* relating  to  the  type  or  design  of  work 
to  be  performed,  adequacy  of  the  applicant's 
facilities,  competence  of  the  applicant's  or 
contractor's  staflT.  proposed  budget,  and  other 
material  which  would  not  otherwl"*  be  dis- 
closed. 

In  addition,  to  c^jerate  most  efTectively,  the 
grant  and  contract  review  and  e'nUiatton 
process  requires  that  members  of  committees 
considering  such  matters  be  free  to  engage 
In  full  and  frank  discussion.  If  the  proce.'is 
were  not  to  continue  on  a  confidential  basLs. 
grant  applicants  and  potential  contractors 
would  not  supply  sufficiently  detallea  In- 
fMTiiatlon  so  essential  for  complete  aid  ef- 
fective review. 

Orant  applications,  contract  pr(.po.«ils.  and 
detailed  records  of  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittees reviewing  them  are  presently  exempt 
from  mandatory  disclosure  imder  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

When  an  advisory  committee  coi:.slders, 
disciisses,  and  formulates  Its  advice,  con- 
clusions, or  report,  effective  functioning  of  a 
committee  requires  that  its  members  have 
an  opportunity  to  expre&s  their  individual 
views  and  Judgments  to  each  other  without 
the  presence  of  the  public  in  arriving  at  the 
views  and  Judgments  of  the  com.nlttee. 

In  the  Interest  of  meeting  our  obllgatlon.s 
of  confidentiality  of  matters  sxibmltted  as 
part  of  grant  applications  and  contract  pro- 
posals and  encouraging  candid  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  grant  appli- 
cations and  contract  proposals  and  the  evulu- 
atlon  of  grantee  and  contractor  perfcrmance. 
-SO  vital  to  the  review  process,  and  in  the 
interest  of  assuring  comnuttep  member,s 
necessary  opportunity  to  expre.ss  their  views 
and  Judgments  to  each  other  In  the  process  of 
formtilatlng  advice  to  the  Chr.!rrn«n  of  the 
Endowment  on  matters  ol  Endowment 
policy: 

It  is  hereby  determined  m  Hccoidanre  wlili 
the  provisions  of  section  lOid)  ol  the  Act: 

(1)  The  confidentiality  required  for  sraot 
applications  and  contract  proptisaN,  nnd 
evaluations  and  for  the  free  dlsous.sion 
thereof  as  outlined  herein  is  anaU-vous  to  the 
policies  recognized  In  the  Freedom  oi  Infor- 
mation Act.  section  552(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  in  purt!'-ii'.,»r,  sub- 
sections 552(b)   <4).  (5t,  and  (6): 

(2)  1T»e  public  In'erest  requires  such  mut- 
ters not  be  disclosed  so  the  Endowmpnt  may 
continue  to  receive  Information  and  advice 
nece.stip.ry  to  appropriate  decisions  with  re- 
.^pect  to  grant  and  contract  matters:  and 

(3)  The  public  interest  also  requires  that 
there  be  clo.;ed  to  the  public  meetings  or  por- 
tions thereof  held  for  the  sole  purpwe  of 
considering  and  formulating  advice  which 
the  committee  will  give  or  any  report  it  will 
render  and  involving  exclusively  the  internal 
expression  of  views  and  Judgments  of  the 
members,  which  if  reduced  to  writing  would 
be  exempt  as  Internal  memoranda  from  man- 
datory di  closure  under  section  3ie>i5)  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (t  U  S.C  552 
(b)(5)). 

Therefore,  meetings  or  portion>  thereof,  of 
all  Endowment  advisory  committees,  includ- 
ing the  National  Council  on  the  Hi-nianlties, 
devoted  to  review,  discussion,  evaluation, 
nnd.or  ranking  of  grant  appUcai  ions,  con- 
tract proposals,  or  performance  by  Krantees 
and  contractors  or  the  formulaii-'ii  of  advice 
iliall  not  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Executive  Secrftary  of  each  Mi'ii  com- 
mittee shall  prepare  a  ^uiamnry  of  any  meet- 
mg  or  ptjrtlon  thereoi  not  open  to  the  public; 
within  three  (3)  business  riuys  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting;  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  ne-a  following 
.^uch  meeting.  Such  summaries  .-hall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  conslderation.H  «i;ich  Jii^ti- 
fied  the  closing  of  the  mee'ing. 


All  other  advisory  committee  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  unleas  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Kndowment  for  the 
Humanities  or  hla  designee  determines 
otherwise  In  accordance  with  section  10(d) 
of  the  Act. 

The  Advisory  Cotumittee  Management  Of- 
ficer shall  be  responsible  for  publication  in 
the  Fed^al  Reoisteb  or  as  appropriate  in 
local  media,  of  a  notice  of  all  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings.  Such  notice  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  advance  of  the  meeting  and  con- 
tain: 

(1)  NaniC  of  the  committee  and  itj;  pur- 
pose: 

(2)  Date,  and  time  of  the  meeting,  and. 
If  the  meeting  is  to  be  open  to  the  public, 
its  location  and  agenda:  aud 

(3)  A  statement  that  the  nurting  is  open 
to  the  public,  or,  if  the  meeting  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  Ls  not  to  be  open  to  the  ptibllc, 
a  statement  to  that  effect. 

The  Advisory  Conamlttee  Management  Of- 
ficer In  designated  as  the  person  from  whom 
rosters  of  committee  members  may  be  ob- 
tained and  from  whom  minutes  of  meetings 
may  be  requested,  if  available. 

Subject  to  the  availability  of  space  any  in- 
terested persons  may  attend,  as  observers, 
meetings,  or  portions  thereof,  of  advlsor\ 
committees  which  are  open  to  the  public. 

Members  of  the  public  attending  a  meet- 
ing will  be  permitted  to  participate  Ini  the 
committee's  discubsion  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  if  the  Chair- 
man Is  a  full-time  Federal  employee;  If  the 
Chairman  i.s  not  a  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployee, then  public  participation  will  be  per- 
mitted at  the  Chairman's  discretion  with  the 
approval  of  the  full-time  Federal  employee 
lu  attendance  at  the  meeting;  m  compUaiKe 
with  the  order. 

PuNAI.I)  S.  Bill  MAN, 

C'airviiTi .    National    Endotcvunt 
for  the  Ilunianitlt^. 
DncKMUKR  28.  1972. 

|FR  Dof-  73  488  Filed  1   9  7.t:H:45  am| 

IFioni  the  Federal   Rt>i>.ter.  June   10.   191S\ 
Nattun.m.  KotTNUAnoN  on  iHF  Arts  and 

THE  Hl'MANniKS 
N.ATIO.VAL  ENDOWMtNT  rOB  THt  AH  i  S 

Attnsory   committees:   public   disclofiiir,-   nf 
in  for  mat  ton  and  activities 

Tlie  N.itlor.iil  Endo>»ment  for  the  .^rls  uti- 
lizes ad"  ice  and  rccominenilatioiLS  of  advisory 
comnxlttees.  including  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts,  in  carrying  out  many  of  Its 
functions  and  activities. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Conunlttee  Act  (Pub. 
L.  9'2  46a)  governs  the  formation,  use,  con- 
duct, management,  and  accessibility  to  the 
public  of  committees  formed,  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Federal  Go\ernment.  Section  10 
of  the  Art  specltle.<  tliat  department  and 
agency  heads  shall  in.ike  adequate  provisions 
for  participation  by  the  pul)llc  in  the  activi- 
ties of  advisory  ct>mmiltees,  except  to  the 
exte:,'  a  deierniinaf Ion  Ls  made  In  writing 
by  the  rjcparlnient  or  agency  luiid  that  com- 
mittee activities  concern  matters  listed  in 
the  Fi'eedom  of  Information  Act  section  552 
(b)  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  nnd 
the  public  interest  reqiilres  such  actnlties  to 
be  withheld  from  disclosure. 

In  adn\lnistering  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  the  Endou  ;nent's  policy  is  to  make 
the  fullr't  po.ssible  disclosure  of  records  to 
the  public,  limited  only  by  obli'.tatlons  of 
confldentlallty  and  administrative  necessity. 
Consistent  with  this  policy,  all  Endowment 
advisory  committee  meetings  except  for  por- 
tions dealing  with  the  review,  discussion, 
evaluation,  and  or  ranking  of  grant  applica- 
tions and  contract  proposals,  and  internal 
policy  d!>cusiitoM«;  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Infornuitlou  and  data  are  furnished  to  the 
Endowment  by  grant  applicants  -.^Ith  assur- 


ance that  such  information  will  be  treated 
on  a  confidential  basis  and  not  disclosed  to 
the  public.  This  Information  may  include 
such  matters  as  details  relating  to  the  type 
of  design  or  work  to  be  performed,  adequacy 
of  the  ^plicant's  facilities,  competence  of 
the  applicant's  or  contractor's  staff,  proposed 
budget,  and  other  material  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  disclosed.  If  the  process  were 
not  to  continue  on  a  confidential  basis,  grant 
applicants  and  potential  contractors  would 
not  supply  sufficiently  detailed  information 
so  eijscntial  for  complete  and  e£fectlve  re- 
view. In  addition,  inasmuch  as  committee 
members  evaluate  their  peers,  the  grant  and 
contract  review  process,  to  operate  most  ef- 
fectively, requires  that  members  of  commit- 
tees considering  such  matters  feel  free  to 
engage  in  uninhibited  discussions  and  ex- 
press their  full  aud  frank  views  and  judg- 
ments to  each  other. 

In  tlie  interest  of  meeting  our  obligations 
of  confidentiality  in  reference  to  matters 
submitted  as  part  of  grant  applications  and 
contract  proposals,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
and  insure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  govern- 
ment's review  and  evaluation  process,  can- 
did and  uninhibited  expression  of  views  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  grant  applications  and 
contr.'\ct  proposals: 

It  is  hereby  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  the  Aci, 
that : 

(1l  The  confidentiality  required  for  the 
frank  discussion  and  evaluation  of  grant  ap- 
plications and  contract  proposals,  as  out- 
lined herein  is  ba.sed  on  exemption  policies 
recognized  in  provlsioxvs  of  the  Freedom  of 
Informal  ion  Act,  section  552(b)  of  Title  6 
c.f  the  United  Stales  Code,  and  In  particular, 
:mbsectlons  5S2(b)  (4)  and  (6); 

(2 1  Tlie  public  Interest  requires  the  .safe- 
t'uarfln.s;  of  the  confldentiality  of  such  niat- 
tfrs  so  the  Endowment  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive Information  and  advice  necessary  for 
decisions  with  respect  to  grant  and  contract 
matters;  and 

(3)  'I'he  public  interest  also  requires  that 
meetings  or  portions  thereof  held  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  considering  and/or  fomtjulat- 
ing  advice  that  the  committee  will  give,  or  a 
report  that  the  committee  will  render.  In- 
volving the  internal  expre.sslon  of  views  and 
Judgments  of  the  members,  which  if  reduced 
to  lATitlnr  would  be  exempt  from  mandatory 
disclosuie  under  section  (b)  (5)  of  Title  6  of 
the  United  Sta'ts  Code,  be  closed  to  the  pi!b- 
llc. 

Tlierefore,  meetings  or  portions  thereof, 
of  all  Endowment  advisory  committees,  in- 
cluding the  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
devoted  to  review,  discu.sslon,  evaluation, 
and  or  ranking  of  grant  applications,  con- 
tract proposals,  or  the  formulation  of  advice 
shall  not  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  each  committee 
shall  prepare  a  summary  of  any  meeting  or 
portion  thereof  not  open  to  the  public  with- 
in tliree  (3)  buslne.ss  days  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  next  following  meeting  of  the  National 
Count  il  on  the  Art.s.  Such  summaries  shall 
be  consistent  wltii  the  considerations  which 
justified  the  closing  of  the  meeting. 

All  other  advisory  committee  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
or  his  designee  determines  otherwise  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  10  (d)  of  the  Act. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Management  Of- 
licer  shall  be  responsible  for  publication  of  a 
notice  of  all  advisory  committee  meetings  in 
the  Ft:DERAL  Registkr  or,  as  appropriate,  in 
local  media.  Such  notice  shall  be  published 
in  advance  of  the  meetings  and  contain: 

(1)  Name  of  the  committee  and  Its  pur- 
pose; 

(2)  Date,  and  time  of  the  meeting,  and,  If 
the  meeting  Is  to  be  open  to  the  public,  the 
location  and  agenda:  and. 

(3)  A  statement  that  the  meeting  is  open 
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to  the  pubUc.  or,  if  the  meeting  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  ts  not  to  be  op«a  to  the  puMic, 
a  statement  to  that  effect. 

The  AdYisory  Committee  BCanagettient  Of- 
ficer is  (leslg;nated  as  the  penon  ttom  whom 
rosters  or  Qsts  of  committee  members  may 
be  obtained  and  f  ronx  vhom  minutes  of  open 
meetings  or  open  portions  thereof  may  be 
requested. 

Any  Interested  persons  may  attend,  as  ob- 
servers, meetings,  or  portions  thereof,  of  ad- 
visory committees  which  are  open  to  the 
public. 

Members  of  the  public  attending  a  meet- 
ing will  be  permitted  to  participate  In  the 
committee's  discussion  at  the  discretion  of 
the  chairman  ol  the  committee.  If  the  chalr- 
maji  Is  a  full-time  Federal  employee;  If  the 
chairman  is  not  a  full-time  Federal  employee, 
then  public  participation  will  be  pennlttcd 
at  the  chairman's  dlscreticm  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  full-time  Federal  employee  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  In  compliance 
with  the  order. 

Nancy  Hakks. 

Chtttrman,  Hational  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

|PR  Doc.75-15541  Filed  6-13-75;8:45  am] 

fFrom  the  Federal  Eteglster,  Nov.  17.  1975] 

Feueral  Gbaphics  EvaLxiATiaN 

Advisobt   Panex. 

MBxrora 

Pursuant  to  section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  committee  Act  (Pub.  L.  92- 
463),  Botlee  la  hereby  given  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Oraphlcs  Kvaluatlon  Ad^sory 
Panel  to  the  National  Ooonell  on  the  Arts 
WUI  be  held  on  December  3,  1975  from  9:30 
ajii.-6:30  p.m.  in  the  lltb  floor  graphics  con- 
ference room  (1137)  of  the  Columbia  Plaaa 
Office  Building,  2401  B  Street,  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A  portion  of  this  meeting  will  be  open  to 
the  public  from  9:30  a.m.-12:00  noon  and 
from  a: 30  p.m.-5:30  pjn.  on  a  q>ace  available 
basis.  Aec(»nmodations  are  limited.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  is  to  evaluate  the  g«i- 
eral  graphics  of  th«>  Health,  education,  and 
Welfare  Department. 

The  remaining  session  of  this  meeting 
from  1:30  pjn.-2:30  p.m.  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  Panel  review,  diseusalon.  evaluation,  and 
recommendation  on  Federal  grafihlcs  under 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  196ft,  as  amended  In 
acoordance  with  the  PresMant's  Direettves 
of  May  16.  1972.  August  23.  WH.  and  June 
36,  1975  on  Improvement  of  Federal  Qrap- 
hkx.  In  acoordance  with  the  determination 
of  the  Chairman  publiahed  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  June  16.  197S.  these  Gesstooa, 
which  involve  matters  exttupt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  pubac  dlMlosura  undar  the 
provision  of  the  Freedom  of  information  Act 
\  (5  US.C.  552(b)(5)),  will  not  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Further  iulormatlon  with  reference  to  this 
meeting  can  be  obtained  from.  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Sim-s,  Advisory  Committee  Management 
Officer,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Washington.  D.C.  20506.  or  call  (202)  684- 
6377. 

Robert  M.  Sims, 

Administrative    Office,    National    EndOK- 
msnt  tor  the  Arts,  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Bumanitiea. 
IFR  Doc.  73-30825  Filed  11-14-76;  8:4fi  am] 

|From  the  Federal  Register,  Dec.  13.  1976] 

National  Foci«dation  on  tbr  Arts  and  the 

hwanixibs 

FKP>1|AI,  r.R^PMKS  evaluation   Ai>VIS«JRY- pankj, 

Afeettnsr 
l>ur&\iant  to  section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (Pub.  I>.  92- 
463),  notioe  la  hereby  givui  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Graphics  Evaluation  Advisory 
Panel  to  the  National  Council. on  t*«  Afta 


Will  be  held  on  January  9.  1976  ftom  9:30 
ajn,-6:80  pjn.  In  the  Itth  fflaor  grapblca  con- 
ferente  room.  (I12T)  cl  ttiA  Ccflvonbia  Flaza 
Office  Bunding.  MOl  E  Street.  ITW^  Washing- 
ton, OjC. 

A  portion  of  this  meeting  vlU  be  open  to 
the  public  from  9:30  a.m.-ll  aju.  on  a  spwae 
available  basis.  Accommodations  are  limited. 
During  this  session,  representatives  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  brief  the  de- 
sign staff  at  the  Endowment  ou  the  com- 
munication alms  aud  pioblema  encountered 
in  their  graphics  shops. 

The  remaining  session  of  this  meeiing  Xrom 
1  pjn.-5:30  pju.  is  for  the  purpose  of  Panel 
Review,  discussion,  evaluation,  and  recom- 
mendation on  Federal  Graphics  under  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  Directives  ol 
May  16,  1972,  August  23,  1974,  and  Jime  26, 
1976  on  Improvement  of  Federal  Graphics. 
In  accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
Chah-man  published  in  the  Fedeml  Register 
of  June  16, 1975,  these  sessions,  which  Involve 
matters  exempt  from  the  requirements  ol 
public  disclosure  under  the  provision  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552 
(b).  (8) ),  will  not  be  open  to  the  public. 

Further  information  with  reference  to  this 
meeting  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Rob«i; 
li.  fMwMt.  Advisory  Committee  Blanagemeut 
OAeer.  Nattonal  Endowment  for  tixe  Arts, 
Washington.  D.C.  20506.  or  call   (202 j    634- 

6377. 

KoBEBT  M.  Sims, 
Administrative   Officer,   National   En- 
dowment   for    the    Arts,    Natioruxl 
roundMtion   on   the   Arts    and    the 
Humanities. 
IFR  DOC.75-S3650  FUed  12-ll-75;8:45  am] 

I  From  the  Federal  Register,  Feb.  n     1976) 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

bumanitoss 

FEOKRAI,  GRAPHICS  EVALWATION   ADVISORY    PANf  L 

Meeting 

Piu^uant  to  section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Advl8C«7  Ctwnmlttee  Act  (Pub.  L.  92-463), 
notice  Is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Fe<leral  ara4;>hiCB  Svaluatiou  Advisory  Panel 
to  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  will  be 
held  on  March  3,  1976  from  9:30  a.m.-5:00 
pm  in  Room  1127  of  the  Columbia  Plaza 
Office  Building,  2401  E.  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A  portion  of  this  meeting  will  be  open  to 
the  pubUc  from  9:80  a.m,-l  :30  p.m.  and  from 
2:30  p.m.-5:30  p.m.  on  a  space  available  basis. 
AccfHnmodattons  are  limited.  Dtirlng  the  open 
se!»ion  graphics  of  ACTION  will  be  discussed. 

The  remaining  session  of  this  meeting 
from  1:30  pjn.-2:80  pjn.  is  for  the  purpose 
of  Panel  review,  discussion  evaluation,  and 
recommendation  on  Federal  Graphics  under 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  in 
acoordauce  with  the  President's  Directives  of 
May  16,  1972,  August  23,  1974,  and  June  26, 
1975  on  Improvement  of  Federal  Graphics.  In 
acoOTdance  with  the  determination  of  the 
Chairman  published  In  the  Fedesal  Registeb 
of  June  16. 1976,  these  sessions,  which  Involve 
matters  exeir4>t  from  the  requirements  of 
public  disclosure  under  the  provision  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  n.S.C.  552 
(b).  (6)).  will  not  be  «^>eu  to  the  public. 

Further  information  with  refwence  to  Uiis 
meeting  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Robert  M. 
81ms,  Advisory  Committee  Management  Of- 
ftoer.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Washington.  DC  20506,  or  call  (202)  634- 
6377. 

RoBKET  M.  Sims, 
Adviinistr»tive  Offieer,  Nmtional  Endote- 
ment  for  the  Arts,  M0tionml  Fonnda- 
tion  on  the  Arts  «»*  ^e  Humemtttes. 
|FR  Doc.76-3994  Filed  2-1-76:8:45  am] 


[From  the  National  Observer.  Oct.  18. 1975] 
UJB.  DEsioi:  UauM  To  M^  ths  Btb 


(By  Bobert  W.  Kleny ) 

It  was  the  last  of  the  ApoUo  Itft-offs,  axtd 
Jerry  Perlmutter,  who  works  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  here,  went  to  hla  television  set 
with  anticipation  and  excitement.  He  had 
anticipated  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  emblem  emblazoned  on  the  Apollo 
rocket  and  on  signs  at  the  Kennedy  ^ace 
Center  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

But,  alas,  the  NASA  emblem  wasnt  visible 
from  where  the  TV  cameras  were  positioned, 
and  the  networlts  didn't  offer  any  footage  ol 
any  Cape  Caxiaveral  signs.  For  Jerry  Peri- 
rnutter,  the  whole  thing  was  a  bv«£t. 

DESKN    aWABXMSaS 

So  why  should  Jerry  Pertmutter  be  so  anx- 
ious to  see  the  NASA  emUem  on  televisian? 
Well,  it's  a  new  emblem  and  tlM  product  of 
a  Federal  program  to  Improve  the  Oavem- 
menfB  visual  p>mTnwn>ffat.ionw  through  "de- 
sign awareness."  The  three  year-old  Federal 
Design  Improvement  Program  is  eo-ordlnated 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  oo-ordinator  for  the  pro- 
gram's graphics-improvement  portion  is — 
you  guessed  It — Jerry  Pwlmutter. 

"NA.SA  got  people  on  the  moon,  sure,"  says 
Perlmutter,  whoee  exuberance  for  the  pro- 
gram is  as  proudly  displayed  as  the  colorftil 
Bicentennial  pm  on  his  lapel,  "but  fwrnt  look 
w'aat  they're  producing  here  on  earth."  He 
is  referring  to  a  complete  overhaul  ef  what 
some  bureaucrats  call  "signage."  And  since 
NASA  Itself  Invested  nearly  $75,000  In  this 
project  to  improve  communications,  is  there 
anybody  there  who  would  communicate  a 
denuitlon  of  -jlgnage? 

SIGNS    OF    CHANGE 

"Signage,"  says  NASA  spokesman  Howard 
G<dden.  "i:>  everything  from  the  aigna  at  ^e 
Kennedy  ^>ace  Center  to  men's  room  and 
ladies'  room  signs  to  desk  aigna  to  business 
cards  to  buck  slips  to  memos  to  everything, 
everything  that  impinges  on  the  eyes  of  the 
viewer  or  beholder." 

It's  not  Just  NASA  signage  that  is  being 
overhauled,  Already  32  agencies — about  half 
those  In  the  Federal  Government — are  in 
the  process  of  reviewing  or  flanging  their 
graphics,  says  Perlmutter.  He  expecte'the 
rest  to  be  Involved  In  the  project  Toy  the  end 
of  next  year. 

Others  associated  with  the  Federal  design 
program  are  concentrating  on  devising  ar- 
chitecture guidelines  for  Federal  buildings, 
on  attracting  talented  designers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  edvicating  Federal  officials 
on  the  significance  of  design  as  a  "manage- 
ment tool." 

The  design  program  is  the  offspring  of  n 
graphics  study  conducted  several  years  ago 
by  Perlmutter:  the  study  was  initiated  prin- 
cipally by  Leonard  Garment,  a  counsel  In 
the  Nixon  White  House  who  specialized  In 
cultural  affairs.  The  study  concluded  that 
Federal  design  did  In  fact  need  Improve- 
ment, and  Nancy  Hawks,  endowment  chair- 
man, began  pushing  hard  for  a  Federal 
graphics  overhaul.  President  Nixon  initiated 
that  overhaul  in  May  1972,  says  Perlmutter. 

And  what  Is  it  costing?  The  program's 
budget  last  year  was  t455j00O.  of  which 
about  $85,000  went  to  Perhnutter'a  graph- 
ics-improvement section.  Its  mandate  Is  to 
review  the  graphics  of  varlotis  Federal  agen- 
cies and  make  recommendations  for  ii^i- 
provements.  Perlmutter  says  outside  expxnrt.s 
assisting  the  Government  in  the  review  proc- 
ess are  donating  their  time. 

THE  FfdCB  TAG 

But  individual  agencies  pay  the  cii^t  oi 
tm|tl'Tmi'^""g  the  rf»w>mnHiTKt»tK>"s — ''ov - 
sultmg  fees,  production  of  graphics  hand- 
books, and  replacement  of  old  signs,  and 
the   like.   Thus,   an   over-all   co.st   fi;;uro   i? 
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bard  to  come  b>.  Ai  NASA.  tUe  Depitrtment 
of  Labor,  and  the  En\ironinental  Protection 
Agency,  the  price  tag  approached  $75,000 
each.  At  the  National  Zoo,  where  the  de- 
sign work  was  extended  to  auch  things  as 
.street  furniture  and  the  7oo's  trail  system, 
the  cost  was  about  «95,0CHi 

But  those  associated  Vki'li  thp  piotcruiu 
UiHlsi  these  expendif'ires  will  be  recouped 
in  cost  savings  made  pos.siblc  by  'he  new 
graphics  programs.  Graphics  pro<Uictlon  l.s 
c-heaper,  they  say.  when  It  is  standardized, 
.simplified,  and  systematic. 

"There  are  six  or  .seven  or  I'l^'it  thousuna 
(motor)  vehicles  in  this  depar'ment,"  .saj."* 
Vincent  Gleason.  chief  of  tl  e  publication'; 
division  at  the  National  Park  Servif-e  (NPS). 
"and  every  one  of  them  is  pnlnted  by  a 
different  guy  for  a  dtfTf^ijffni:  piirpi'.sc  Thnts 
Just  a  costly,  uplv,  U-ft-T>.a:'di;d  cU.b-bootoil 
manner  of  handlmtr  tho>-«-  hii!."^  Ii  s  ter- 
ribly wasteful." 

Perlmutter.  who  t.«vs  ,i  i'iiine<i  graphics 
approach  can  save  up  to  10  per  cent  lu  print- 
ing costs,  gives  another  example.  Not  lon^; 
ago,  he  saya^very  Park  Service  museum  de- 
signed Its  erwn  brochures,  which  i.aried  in 
size,  shape,  color,  and  Just  abou?  evervthlng 
el.=)e.  Adoption  of  a  central  desij.;n  format 
for  the  brochures,  he  says,  cut  the  cost  ot 
production  to  2';.  cents  apiece  irom  4'^ 
cents.  The  total  saving   la.st   yenv;    $340,000 

Tlie  Government's  graph ici-improvemeni 
advocates  also  think  es'hetics  Is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  "The  worst  thing  ir.  the  world  l.s 
that  ierk  down  in  Cmnpany  C  or  .<rimeplaci- 
who  thinks  he  cai-  draw.  '  says  tlie  Park 
Services  G!ea=nn.  •We;!,  he  CHi^'t  draw,  and 
he's  a  liability  to  the  lonunaiid  o;  organiza- 
tion if  you  give  him  ;>  pencil.  \Mur  we  ntfi 
Is  a  single  glorious  ■;raphics-ide!itiiy  pro- 
gram in  all  the  Go. ernment  pi'iu:  ipiilitK-; 
all  the  bureau;,  nil  the  af;enc!et.— <i  ."Single 
corporate  Identity  fur  the  Government. 
There's  nothing  more  wa.'-teful  or  costly  or 
distracting  than  all  the  little  L'rapliic  !-n1ck- 
knack.-;  for  all  the  little  agencies." 

.'^S    GOOD    \S    lNDt;STRV 

'lUe  idea  behind  Perlmutters  eifori  is  to 
eliminate  all  the  graphic  knic'Kknacks,  to 
^ive  each  Federal  agency  an  emblem,  a  logii. 
an  Identiiy.  The  re.suit.  accordi'':;  t'>  the  plan 
i3  that  the  Labor  Department,  tor  example, 
no  longer  will  produc;  a  multitude  of  pamph- 
lets with  varying  si-ses,  deslgr.s.  type  faces. 
and  identities.  Where  the  department  once 
had  65  brochure  sizes  and  100  type  faces,  it 
now  has  4  siz.es  and  10  type  faces.  And  when 
yovi  see  a  Labor  Department  pamphlet  from 
now  on,  you  should  kuo's  at  first  gUiuc/  wlieic 
it  came  from. 

"Par  too  often,  the  prinluig  o!  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  looks  like  jnnk,"  snys  Paula 
Silver,  Perlmutters  assistant  at  the  endow- 
ment. "This  program  identifies  each  agency 
and  gives  It  its  own  look.  And  it's  a  contem- 
porary look;  now  they  look  as  good  as  pri- 
vate Industry." 

Would  you  .say.  ihen,  that  the  aim  of  the 
program  l3  to  orlng  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  sophisticated  graphics  te'-hnlques 
developed  by  private  Industry?  "Oh,  no,  no, 
no,"  says  Perlmutter.  "Sophistication,  no.  We 
want  to  Inject  more  professionalism  Into  It, 
but  as  soon  as  you  mention  private  Industry, 
people  start  thinking  gimmlcl'-s  and  public 
relations.  Private  Industry  Is  concerned  with 
image-building,  profits,  doUars-and-cents. 
We're  merely  concerned  with  communication 
and  readability,  with  g?ttlng  across  the  Gov- 
ernment's message." 

VISUAL    rol-LUTION 

But  he  adds:  "At  the  same  tunc  v.e  want 
ro  give  our  industrial  brethren  credit  for 
their  innovations  of  the  1950s.  They  were 
faced  then  with  the  same  visual  pollution 
that  we're  fighting  agalrwt  now  in  the  Oo^ 
ernmenf." 


Bui  the  fight  against  \lsual  pollution 
doesn't  necessarily  produce  vlstial  nlnana,  at 
least  In  the  opinion  of  some.  An  example  t.^ 
the  new  NASA  logo  that  Perlmutter  hoped 
to  see  on  television:  Government  designers 
consider  it  a  model  of  streamlined,  modern 
graphics,  but  .some  people  dc^nt  like  It 
Critics  object  especially  to  the  two  A's  in 
NAS.\.  which  .nrc  really  iip-lde-down  V'«;— no 
crossbars. 

Which  Indlcate.s  th.it.  In  the  end.  a  lo^ro 
Is  like  beauty— or  slpnage  It's  all  a  nu>'t>T 
of  how  It  in.piiiges  on  'he  eyes  of  the  be- 
h"ld<r 


AIKL.INK  DFREOULAnON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mi.  Pic.sitltMil.  the 
conlmuiiif.  di.scus.sioii  on  airline  derei;u- 
iation  lias  lulled,  in  a  Imne  measure,  to 
address  ihe  probleiri.'>  tliat  .such  action 
would  cause  in  rural  State.s  such  a.s 
Smtlh  Dakota. 

Tlieie  i;^  liitle  fiue.stion  that  a  need  for 
.simplification  of  liie  present  air  fare 
structure  exists.  Al.so  needed  is  better 
iitili/aliou  of  aircraft  in  order  (o  in- 
ciTa.se  existing  load  factors  and  iiiii)ro\c 
overall  fuel  and  ro.'^t  efBciency. 

But.  while  deresiilation  may  increase 
Ciinipetilion  on  certain  heavily  traveled 
loule.s.  it  cauld  well  ha\e  exactly  the  op- 
posite etftvt  in  ^ill;.le  earner  market.s 
where  all  f:amrnerc-t;'.l  air  .'•orvice  inijdil 
well  be  witlidrawn. 

The  Mitchell.  S.  Dal:  .  Daily  Repubhc 
and  the  Watertown.  S.  Dale.,  Pubhc 
Opinion,  two  respe<ted  daily  new.spapers 
in  tviv  State,  have  addre'^serl  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  thai  tlio.se 
two  artu  le>  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Fkcohd. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Walertiiv.!!   (3.  Dak  i   Pviblic 
OpUtion.  Feb    28.  19761 

AtPI'.S-i.    pBOPOs*t..S    CoNCfUN    CrVTCHl.S 

(By  Alfx  Johnson) 

Stiutn  Dakota  municipalities,  and  st.i 
governnieni,  to,>,  are  keeping  an  apprehen- 
sive eye  ccicktd  on  the  current  move  to  de- 
regulate airlines  and  concurrent  proposals  to 
subsiliute  so-called  "third  level"  or  cam- 
muter  service. 

In  a  phrase,  accordiuk;  to  Staoe  AeiL.iiau- 
tlcs  Du-ector  Monte  R.  Schneider.  ".  .  .  if  it 
Is  necessary  to  Implement  a  commuter  air- 
line system  In  South  Dakota  ...  we  may 
lo.se  mi.ro  than  the  state  will  gain." 

Watertown,  among  other  thlixgs,  wotild  lose 
it.s  north-south  flights. 

.An  exchange  of  corre-itiondence  on  the  is- 
sue between  Schneider  and  U.S.  Senator 
George  McCrovern.  revc.ils  these  additional 
aspects: 

North  C'eutirtl  Alrliu.-s  plans  to  contlnxie 
to  serve  South  Dakota  through  1»85  If  Its 
routes  continue  to  return  a  profit. 

An  "Old  West  Region  Commuter  Air  Serv- 
ice" feasibility  study  ha«  been  undertaken 
to  provide  a  plan  for  use  If  deregulation 
leads  to  significant  chaiujes  in  the  state's 
present  airline  pattern. 

If  the  commuter  plmi  becomes  a  reality. 
Aberdeen,  like  Watertown,  will  lo.se  Its 
north -south  service.  Brookhigs,  Huron, 
Mitchell  and  Yankton  will  become  merely 
"commuter  airports." 

East-west  DC-B  Jet  service  through  Water- 
town  "win  stay  In  the  certificated  system." 

In  general,  the  apprehension  over  airline 
deregtilfttion  atema  from  the  certainty  that 


lar^t'  tri:'ik  and  regional  lines  will  inevitablf 
tend  to  concentrate  equipment  and  aerrlce 
In  and  to  large  metropolitan  centers  and 
more  heavily  populated  areas — sectors  of 
heavier  travel  and  greater  profit.  This,  it  Is 
conceded,  would  lead  to  deterioration  of 
service  in  more  sparsely  inhabited  states — 
South  Dakota,  for  example. 

Said  Schneider  in  a  mid-February  letter  to 
M(G<j\ern,  reporting  on  the  commuter  air 
■.er\ice  feasibility  study,  ".  .  .  we  feel  a  plan 
Is  necesMirv  to  have  In  hand  .^-o  that  air  aerv- 
ice  can  be  rtplrtied  U  the  currejit  system 
<  liunges." 

The  replacement  plan  envisions  cominuter- 
levfl  .service  for  one  reason:  Tliere's  no  other 
\v.i>  lo  go. 

T!u>  l.»a.iblilty  study  inctirpuratlng  the 
c')inini;'cr  ;iir  .service  phm  was  presented  to 
Ihe  governiir^  of  the  two  Dakotas,  Kaitsa.^, 
Coli'rado.  Nebraska  earlier  this  month, 
Schneidc-  eniphasi  -ccl  In  a  conversation  with 
the  Piiblji  Opinion  thLs  week  that  it  Is  de- 
sl{-!i<d  as  a  preparedness  proposal  In  case 
tl  is  needed  later- not  as  a  recommendation 
to  replace  present  service. 

Schntidtr  told  McGovern  that  "the  point 
made  b\  ttie  study  was  that  better  service 
with  les-s  subsidy  could  be  attained  by  tli" 
proposed  comnnUcr  airline  system. 

"I  agree  to  the  extent  that  more  fiiglits 
Wiih  better  connections  will  Improve  service 
but  I  Cu  iiot  know  what  the  reaction  will  be 
to  an  eikht-pas.senger  Cessna  .  .  .  versus  m 
.SO-pii-'senner  Convair  580  aircraft." 

The  plan.  Schneider  adds,  envisions  Sioux 
Kails  and  Rapid  City  as  •collectors."  linking 
the  coninniter  system  with  regional  or  trunk 
airlines.  Watertown,  Aberdeen  and  Pierre 
would  ktep  turreiit  east-west  .service,  north- 
.soutli  m^hts  at  Watertown  and  Aberdeen 
would  be  deleted,  and  Brookinns,  Huron, 
Mitchell  and  Yankton  would  become  com- 
muter airports.  Pine  Ridge  and  Winner  would 
become  new  stops. 

"This,"  Schneider  adds,  "results  in  five 
profitable  routes  and  one  economically  mar- 
ginal route.  "This  is  why  South  DakoU 
would  loMB  more  than  will  be  gained  unless 
current  air  carrier  cities  in  fact  attain  better 
service  with  a  conuiiuter  system. 

"National  changes,  however,  may  force  the 
issue  sooner  than  we  want,  making  the  deci- 
sion real  easy." 

Schi\elder  recalled  that  a  meeting  was  held 
last  October  with  North  Central  Airlines  at 
the  S.  D.  Aeronautics  Commission's  request 
with  Nebra.ska  and  North  Dakota  commis- 
sions represented.  NCA  announced  at  that 
time  that  it  will  continue  to  serve  South  Da- 
kota at  least  through  1985  "if  It  continues  t<> 
show  a  corporate  profit." 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  Schneider  said, 
east -west  DC-9  service  at  Watertown  will  re- 
main. Presumably,  the  accompanying  Con- 
vair 580  propjet  flights  wUl  also  continue. 

By  1985,  Schneider  told  McGovern,  a  re- 
placement aircraft  for  the  Convair  should 
be  available  "with  the  company  watching 
traffic  demand,  overhead  costs  and  subsidy 
payments  to  iRsure  a  profit." 

McGovern  said  he  was  somewhat  encotir- 
aged  at  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  with 
North  Central  but  expressed  concern  over  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  conmiuter  air  service 
feasibility  study  if  It  is  ever  Implemented. 

"I  am  frankly  skeptical  that  commuter  air 
service  could  provide  the  same  level  of  serv- 
ice we  presently  have  in  Brookings,  Huron, 
Mitchell  or  Yankton,  both  in  terms  of  pas- 
senger and  air  freight  "  he  wrote  Schneider. 

"The  reduction  of  north-.south  service  at 
Aberdeen  and  Watertown  would  be  difflcult 
to  accept." 

He  noted  that  Frontier  Airlines,  which 
serves  Rapid  City,  is  seeking  to  transfer  its 
certificates  of  service  to  Air  Midwest,  a  com- 
muter-level   airline,    for    certain    boarding 
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points  in  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  If 
Air  Midwest  takes  over  those  routes  perma- 
nently, a  pattern  for  other  commuter  airlines 
including  any  In  South  Dakota  may  b«  aat. 

McOovem  aaid  he  has  eipieeged  oononn  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  over  the  Air  Mid- 
west-Frontier application  and  said  he  be- 
Ueved  CongreBs,  not  a  administrative  agency 
such  as  CAB,  should  determine  future  airline 
subsidy  levels. 

He  pointed  out  that  South  Dakota  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  dependent  upon  com- 
mercial air  service  "with  aircraft  of  a  suf- 
ficient size  to  accommodate  market  growth 
in  the  present  areas  served." 

McGovern  reiterated  his  concern  over  the 
^possibility  of  air  service  deterioration,  telling 
Schneider,  "Tike  information  presently  avail- 
able on  the  reliability  of  conmiuter  air  serv- 
ice is  not  very  definitive  but  seems  to  indicate 
that  serious  schedule  problems  inevitably 
develop." 

On  the  basis  of  present  Information,  he 
added,  he  c^>poses  the  reduction  in  conuner- 
clal  air  service  as  envisioned  in  the  feasibility 
study. 

IFromtheMitcheU  (S.I>ak.)  Daily  Republic. 
Mar.  1,  1976] 

The    CoMMTTTEIt    SKBVICE    FI.AN 

While  passengers  boarding  North  Central 
Airlines  in  Mitchell  have  not  been  extremely 
high,  Kenneth  Miller,  NCA  manager,  did  re- 
port that  the  monthly  average  (approxi- 
mately 300)  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 
And,  contrary  to  what  some  people  believe. 
North  Central  Airlines  is  not  planning  to  dis- 
continue its  service  to  any  of  the  nine  South 
Dakota  cities  it  now  serves. 

Matter  of  fact,  the  company  reported  rec- 
ord earnings  for  the  21st  straight  year,  and 
is  not  only  adding  six  new  fan  jets  to  its 
fleet,  but  has  also  filed  an  application  for  two 
new  nonstop  flights  from  Omaha  and  iCftniHMT 
City  to  DaUas-Pt.  Worth.  Monte  B.  Schneider, 
director  of  the  division  of  aeronautics,  SJ). 
Department  of  Transportation,  said  that  NCA 
plans  to  continue  to  serve  South  Dakota 
through  1985  if  they  continue  to  attain  a 
corporate  profit.  In  addition,  their  future 
plans  call  for  the  phasing  out  the  Corvalr  680 
and  replacing  them  with  the  fan  Jets.  With 
the  exception  of  Brookings,  the  eight  other 
cities  can  handle  these  125-pas8enger  Jets. 
However,  NCA  officials  indicated  that  they 
will  be  watching  the  traffic  demand,  overhead 
costs  and  subsidy  payments  to  Insure  a  profit 
through  1986. 

Senator  George  McGovern.  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  North  Central's  plan  to  extend  their 
north-south  smvice,  did  voice  concern  and 
skepticism  over  a  propoaed  commuter  air 
service  plan  in  South  Dakota.  The  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  governors  of  five  states  In- 
cluding South  Dakota.  North  Dakota.  Nebras- 
ka and  Montana.  The  study  pointed  out  that 
better  service  with  less  subsidy  could  be  at- 
tained by  a  proposed  commuter  airline 
system. 

The  concept  calls  for  Sioux  Falls  and  Rapid 
City  as  being  collectors  with  Pierre,  Aberdeen 
and  Watertown  keeping  their  east-west  serv- 
ice. The  north-south  service  at  Aberdeen  and 
Watertown  would  be  deleted  with  MltcheU, 
Brookings,  Hnron  and  Yankton  becoming 
commuter  airports.  Also  added  as  new  points 
would  be  Pine  Ridge  and  Winner. 

The  major  reasons  cited  for  a  commuter 
airline  involves  six  subjects.  They  include  a 
proposed  airline  de-regulation,  aircraft 
equipment  upgrading,  rising  fuel  and  labor 
costs,  an  eastern  seaboard  experience  ending 
up  with  Air  New  England  and  Air  Midwest's 
problems  and  interest  in  Kansas,  Colorado 
and  Nebraska.  The  latter  involves  Frontier 


AlrllnM  request  in  transferring  their  CAB 
oertiflcate  of  aervloe  to  Aid  Midwest  for  cer- 
tain boarding  points  in  the  three  mentioned 
states.  However.  Mr.  McOovem  who  la  not  ••- 
tlrely  in  favor  of  a  commuter  system  in  this 
state,  indicated  that  if  Air  Midwest  does  take 
over  thoee  routes  on  a  permanent  baalB,  it 
could  establish  a  pattern  for  other  commuter 
airlines  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing South  Dakota. 

"I  am,  frankly,  skeptical  that  conunuter 
air  service  could  or  would  provide  the  same 
level  of  service  we  presently  have  in  Brook- 
ings, Huron,  Mitchell  and  Yankton — both  in 
terms  of  passenger  and  air  fMght."  McOov- 
ern  commented.  WhQe  objecting  to  the 
reduction  of  the  north-south  service  at  Aber- 
deen and  Watertown,  be  added,  "The  State  of 
South  Dakota  does  not  plan  to  unilaterally 
implement  or  encourage  this  kind  of  adjust- 
ment in  air  service.  Obviously,  national 
policy  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  what  is 
done."  McGovern  also  supported  his  negative 
attitude  over  a  commuter  airline  by  saying 
that  this  state  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  commercial  air  service  because 
we  are  seeing  a  decrease  in  raU  service. 

We  can  support  a  study  and  even  adoption 
of  a  commuter  airlines  plan,  but  only  if 
North  Central  Airlines  plans  to  discontinue 
serving  South  Dakota  In  the  future.  How- 
ever, as  McGovern  stressed,  "We  all  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  entire  con- 
cept— and.  more  specifically,  what  type  of 
service  in  terms  of  aircraft,  ground  assist- 
ance, frequency  of  flights  and  other  related 
matters  before  a  firm  Judgment  could  be 
reached." 

Implementation  of  a  replacement  for 
North  Central  Airlines  should  it  pull  out  of 
this  state  is  a  must,  but  we  see  no  reason  for 
alarm  nor  will  we  support  the  commuter  sys- 
tem plan  at  this  time.  We  feel  that  if  people 
of  the  communities  now  served  by  NCA  uti- 
lize the  commercial  service  In  their  respective 
towns,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  North 
Central  Airlines  to  drop  their  flights  here  if 
they  continue  to  ^ow  a  profit.  We  cannot 
over  emphasize  this  point.  We  are  fortunate 
to  be  served  by  a  commercial  airline,  and 
should  take  full  advantage  of  this  service, 
thus  assuring  us  of  not  losing  this  extremely 
important  asset. 


THE   $649   MILLION   TAX-FREE   BO- 
NANZA FOR  UTILITY  INVESTORS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  tax- 
paying  season  is  upon  us,  but  the  in- 
vestor-owned electric  utilities  will  not 
be  Joining  the  individuals  and  families 
who  are  fretting  about  meeting  their  tax 
bills.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  previous 
remarks,  most  utilities  pay  very  little 
Federal  income  tax  and  more  than  a 
third  paid  nothing  at  all  in  1974  while 
earning  substantial  profits.  (September 
15, 1975,  page  28774;  September  10,  1975, 
page  28394;  September  II,  1974,  30718.) 

On  February  9,  1976,  Congressman 
James  Corican  of  California  inserted  in 
the  RscoRD — page  2916 — an  excellent 
study  by  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  of 
the  effective  income  tax  rates  imld  by 
major  corporations.  The  study  showed 
that  10  of  the  largest  investor-owned 
utilities  were  paying  only  an  average  of 
9.2  percent  of  their  taxable  Income  in 
taxes.  Tet  the  lOU's  continue  to  ask 
regulatory  commissions  to  grant  rate  in- 
creases sufficient  to  cover  taxes  at  the 
theoretical    48-percent    corporate    tax 


rate,  and  the  regulators  generally  go 
akmg.  My  tdn  to  exempt  electric  utill- 
ties  from  Federal  faioome  taxation —  8. 
2213  (July  29,  1975,  page  25616)— is  the 
only  siire  way  to  stop  lOITs  from  being 
taj&eepers  instead  of  taxpayers. 

Over  the  years,  Congress  has  enabled 
the  electric  utilities  to  become  the  great- 
est tax  evaders  of  all  time  throue^i  pref- 
erential tax  legislation.  Tlie  public  is  no 
longer  surprised  by  yet  another  revela- 
tion of  corporate  welfare  imder  the  guise 
of  the  tax  code.  But  the  lOlTs  are  excep- 
tional even  among  such  notable  tax 
dodgers  as  the  oil  companies,  and  the 
banks. 

The  lOU's — thanks  to  congressional 
indulgence — have  mastered  the  feat  of 
passing  their  tax-free  status  on  to  their 
shareholders  in  the  form  of  dividends 
which  are  either  totally  or  partially  free 
from  income  taxes.  In  1974,  $649  miUion 
in  tax-fi-ee  dividends  were  paid  by  ma- 
jor electric  utilities  to  their  shareholders. 
That  amounts  to  43  percent  of  the  total 
dividends  paid  by  those  companies  that 
year. 

Recently,  the  big  institutional  investors 
have  been  complaining  that  it  is  un- 
fair to  tax  their  investments  at  the  cor- 
porate level,  and  then  tax  the  dividends 
they  receive.  The  Tax  Analysts  and  Ad- 
vocates study  referred  to  above  shows 
that  the  10  biggest  banks  had  an  effec- 
tive average  income  tax  rate  of  only  2.2 
percent.  If  these  responsible  corporate 
citizens  believe  that  they  are  still  pay- 
ing too  much  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  I  suggest  that  they  have 
a  look  at  the  lOU's  where  they  can  find 
investment  opportunities  which  are  not 
taxed  at  either  the  corporate  level  or  to 
dividend  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  C(Knmission  in  response  to  my 
request  for  updated  information  on  the 
amounts  of  tax-free  dividends  paid  by 
utilities.  The  letter  and  enclosures  con- 
tain such  data  for  1973  and  1974.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commissiok. 
WashingtoA,  D.C.,  December  1, 1975. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcauf./ 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Meicau-:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letters  of  October  10  and  Novem- 
ber 6.  1975,  in  which  you  requested  inf<Mma- 
tion  regarding  tax-free  dividends  distributed 
in  1973  and  1974  by  Classes  A  and  B  electa-ic 
utilities  and  natural  gas  pipeline  companies. 

Enclosed  are  tabulations  showing  tax-free 
dividends  paid  by  various  electric  and  gas 
companies  for  1973  and  1974.  This  informa- 
tion is  essentially  based  on  data  rep<uted 
in  Prentice -Hall's  publication  "Capital  Ad- 
justments". There  is  no  practicable  way  for 
ufi  to  determine  whether  the  Prentice-Hall 
data  is  complete  and  accurate. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ddnhau, 

GAaiVNU&fi. 

Enclosure:  No.  064898,  7\ax  Statua  of 
Dividends — Common  Classes  A  and  B  Beo- 
trie  Utilities  and  Gas  TraaamJKloil  Oom- 
panles,  1973  and  1874. 
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1976 


Utiity 
U) 


Dividend  paid 
per  share 

(2> 


Dividend  per 
share  ta<  free 

(3) 


Percent  of  per 

share  dividend 

Ut  free 

(4) 


Tjtai  dividends 
paid 

(5) 


1973 

A'ijoiia  Public  Service  Co.'.-- 

Atlantic  City  BectiicCo 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Lig*-!  Co.* 

Boston  Edison  Co — 

Brockton  Edison" 

Carolina  PoAer  4  Light  Co.- 

Central  Hudson  G35  &  Elsctnc  Corp  ... 
Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc.".... 

Central  M.iine  Po.-.er  Co.".    

Central  Vermont  Publ::  Ser;  ce  Corp... 
C-lumbia  S  Southern  Oh:o  Electric  Co.' 

Cjncord  Electric  Co.'- 

CnisolidateJ  Eci  'on  Co.  of  Neiv  York.. 

Delmarva  Powe'  S  Ligt-tCo.*.. 

Detroit  Edison  Co  . 

Duke  Po«er  Co 

Duquesne  Light  Co 

E I  Paso  Electric  Co  ' 

Exeter  &  Hampton  Elecfic  Co.* 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co,'" 

Fitchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co.- 

Green  Mountain  Power  Co 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.- 

Hartlord  Electric  Light  Co." 

Ha.v3iian  Electric  Co    Inc.* 

Idaho  Power  Co  "-    . 

Illinois  Power  Co      . 

Interstate  Power  Co   . 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co  

Maine  Public  Service  Co." 

Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co.* 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co.' 

New  England  Power  Co.*' 

Nevii  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Co 

Newport  Electric  Corp.* 

Niagara  Mohawk  Po«ef  Corp 

Northern  States  Pcver  Co.  (Minn.) 

Ohio  Edison  Co.' 


n.46S> 

"z.\a" 

"i.'m  " 

1.61 


10.28376 

■  i.'732V 

"  '.8778 
.4025 


20.0000 

'7i.'6coo 


67.  ocnn 

2b.  OOOU 


1.28 


1.28 


100  ni)00 


1.80 

1.4375 

1.40 

1.705 


l.«0 

"".'560625 
.30 
.5246285 


100. GUdO 

'39.0000 
2L6071 
30.7700 


2.775 

1.80 

1.12 


.1551255 
.70902 

1.12 


5.  5900 
39. 3900 

loo.'do'" 


1,33 
1.4t 


. 1423! 

.f-09 


10.  7000 
42.0000 


:x.: 


2.17 


1.15 
1.836 


Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.* 

Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc 

Pacific  GiS  *  Electric  Co.*.       

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co 

Pennsylvania  Po««r  &  Light  Co 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

Public  Service  Co.  Indiana,  liK.*... 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Ga';  Co... 
PugM Sound  Po*er  A  Light  Co.*. . 
Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.  > . . 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power  Co 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.*..* 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.. . 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.* 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co.*. 
Soiithv»est»rn  Public  Service  Ca*.. 

UGI  Corp.* - 

Union  Electric  Co  — 

United  Illuminating  Co..   

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co.* 

Utah  Power  S  Liaht  Co — 

Vir|inii  Electrict  Power  Co 

Washington  Water  PoAer  Co.* 


1.20 


1.55 

1.68 

1.64 

1.465 

1.08 


1.72 


.19313 

.70161') 
. 40392 


1.05936 

1.13li 
0 

.7052 
.7618 

.0374 

1.06124 


8. 9000 

6i."()i66" 

22.0000 


88.2800 

73.'odo6 

0 

43.0000 

52.0000 

3. 4629 

6  i."  7606 


1.12 


.6496 


1.4175 


.496125 


58.0000 
35."  6660 


1.28 

2.24 


.0896 
.3551 


2.137 
1.165 


.67559 


7.0000 
15.  8526 

'6 

49.4700 


Jl?  705,100 

12,646,751 

1,032,216 

21,434,180 

2,034,118 

32  691,198 

6,511,969 

7,858,672 

8,735,877 

■2.958,898 

14  429,000 

152,000 

104,932,610 

15,851,682 

58.  720, 863 

54,  035,  550 

31.218,000 

5,511,236 

251,940 

854,073 

475  507 

38  429,  250 

396,079 

1,123,513 

28,102,061 

15,504,924 

7,  629, 124 

12,973,500 

35.068,000 

5,  344,  545 

32,691,388 

838, 825 

1,800,000 

4,  638, 834 

16,  298,  396 

19,121,163 

331,348 

41,409,339 

39,371,775 

43, 126,  796 

23,800,838 

9, 666,  070 

114,170,830 

31, 143, 000 

32, 846, 108 

78,  350,  381 

15,540,000 

28,  532,  916 

27,  314,  456 

80,762.017 

8,671,260 

9,  921,  786 

2,  421, 364 

4,  544,  794 

16,758,220 

67, 836, 418 

552, 542 

15,591,309 

5,461,873 

40,891,252 

7, 920, 201 

1,095,429 

13,795,374 

54, 795, 845 

9,649,054 


T'.'tai 


1.441,180,718 


1974 


A r  zona  Public  Servite  Co. 

Atlantic  Crty  Electric  Co... 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co." 

Boston  Edison  Co - 

BrocMon  Edtson  Co.* 

Carolina  Power  ALIihtCo 

Central  Hudson  Gas  li  Electric  Co 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.* 

Central  Vermont  PuUic  Service  Corp... 
Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co. 

Concord  Electric  Co 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York*. 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co 

Detroit  Edison  Co 

Duke  PoAer  Co  

Duquesne  Light  Co 

El  Paso  Electric  Ca*--  

Exeter  &  Hampton  Electric  Co 

F.1II  River  Co.-*. 

FittliburgGas  &  Electric  Light  Co 

FInrida  Power*  Light  Co 

Florida  PnWic  Utilities  Co.- 

Green  Mountain  Power  Co 

GulfSUtesUtiniJesCo.* 

Hartfortl  Electric  Co.* 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Inc.* 

Idaho  Power  Co.* 

Ml  ,1015  Pov/er  Co.- 


1.36 
1.50 


.3264 
.93 


24.0000 
62.0000 


2.44 


2.44 


100.0000 


1.60 
1.72 
1.19 


1.60 

1.5G 
. 1999: 


1.28 

1.96 
2.28 

Tm 

1.45 
1.40 
1.72 


1.52 

1.38 
1.95 


.5632 

.9577 

1.726544 

.4548 
.7395 
1.40 
. 800832 

'.'531544 


100.0000 
90.6900 
16, 80000 

"44.6666     ' 
48.8622 

.553356 

37.'9666    ' 
51.0000 
100.0000 
46.  5500 

34.'9700  '" 


1,38 
1.38645 


100.0000 
71.1000 


.84 


.84 


100.0000 


17.680,000 

13,530,313 

1, 083, 262 

23,  264. 180 

2, 045, 549 

37,374,994 

7,327,842 

8,361,403 

9,146,419 

2,960,379 

15,092,000 

152,000 

52,315,850 

17,995,232 

65,249,245 

59,263,350 

36, 378, 004 

5,639,404 

296,400 

1,232,306 

594,000 

45,116,250 

433.  S23 

690,566 

28,613,007 

16,829,920 

8,543,750 

14,0381500 

36,993,000 


Total  tax  free 
dividends 

(6) 


0 

J2.  509,  350 

0 

15,218,268 

0 

18.633  983 

1,627,992 

0 

0 

2,958-898 

0 

0 

104,932,610 

0 

22,901,137 

11,675,515 

9,  605,  779 

n 
n 

0 

2f,581 

15.137,282 

0 

1.123,513 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

571.  866 

13,  730  383 

0 

• 

0 

0 

1  701,784 

0 

25,  263,  838 

8  661.  791 

0 

0 

8  533,  207 

0 

22,  734,  390 

0 

33,  690,  664 

8,  080,  800 

988.035 

49,  830, 164 
0 
0 

1,  404,  391 
0 

5.865,377 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2, 862, 388 

1,  255,  558 

0 

0 

27,072,983 

0 


418,598,527 


4.243,200 

8,  388,  794 

0 

23, 264, 180 

0 

37,374,994 

6,645,620 

1,404,715 

0 

1,302,566 

7,373,951 

841 

0 

6,  820, 193 

33, 277, 115 

59,263.350 

16,915,772 

0 

103, 651 

0 

594,000 

32,077,654 

0 

690,566 

0 

0 

• 
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UtUity 
(1) 


9mJmn 
(2) 


Pamatof  r*r 
DiiMend  per     ttiarc  dMMnd    Total  divMends 
tharitufrM  Uifrae  paid 


(3) 


<4) 


(5) 


Tolalt»xft«e 
ds 

(6) 


Interstate  Power  Co 

Long  Island  Lightiiig  Co 

Maine  Public  Service  Co.* 

Missouri  Power  ft  Litht  Co.* 

Montana  Dakota  UtJIlties  Co.* 

New  England  Power  Co.** 

New  York  State  Electric  ft  Gas  Co 

Newport  Electric  Corp.* 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp... 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Minn.)* 

Ohio  Edison  Co.. 

Oklahoma  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.*... 

Orange  ft  Rockland  Utilities.  Inc 

Pacific  Gas  ft  Electirc  Co 

Pacific  Power  ft  Lifht  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Lif ht  Co 

Philadelphia  Electifc  Co 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 

Potomac  Electric  Pewer  Co 

Public  Service  Co.,  Indiana,  Inc* 

Public  Service  Electric  ft  Gas  Co 

PuMt  Sound  Power  ft  Li(M  Ca** 

Rochester  Gas  ft  Electric  Corp.** 

Savannah  Electric  ft  Power  Co... , 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co , 

South  Carolina  Electric  ft  Gas  Co 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.* 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co.* 

Southwestern  PuMic  Service  Co.* 


1.37 
1.46 


.10412 
.9782 


7.6000 
67.1 


2.20 


.66 


30.0000 


1.18 


1.18 


100.0000 


1.645 


1.03 


62.6130 


1.20 

.79572 

66.3100 

1.855 

.354 

19.0835 

1.60 

1.44 

90.0000 

1.74 

.048372 

2.7800 

1.64 

1.0824 

66.0000 

1.51 

.906 

60.0000 

1.16 

.0374 

3.2241 

1.72 


1.1782 


68.5000 


1.12 
.89 
1.4675 


.56 

.0712 

.1174 


50.0000 
8.0000 
8.0000 


UGI  Corp.* 

Union  Electrk  Co 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Upper  Peninsula  Povrer  Co.*... 

Utah  Power  ft  Ufht  Co 

Virginia  Electric  ft  Power  Co. .. 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.*. 


5,(61,515 
37,734,030 
852,140 
2,816,000 
4.8*7,855 
19,432.126 
18,100,000 
350,334 
49.444,122 
43,31llC67 
49.693.603 
24.516.853 
11.019.608 
12S.281.6S8 
36,019.419 
39.240.721 
86.458.256 
18.810.000 
3.570,788 
31. 68a  143 
91.942.017 
8.892.431 
11.614.022 
2.957.869 
4.708.283 
17.487.443 
74.734.C03 
583.212 
16.370.960 
5,442.689 


430.275 

23.271,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,940,000 

0 

49.  444, 122 

0 

31. 113, 165 

0 

7.307.102 

23.903,740 

32,417,477 

1,080.892 

57.862.449 

11.286.000 

114.978 

0 

62,980,281 

0 

0 

1,478.934 

376.503 

1.398,995 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1.28 
2.32 


.896 
2.1396 


70.0000 
92.2241 


2.33 
1.18 


.389967 
1.18 


16.7367 
100.0000 


40.891,252 
8,4781472 
1,239,963 
16,68Sin5 
60.164,958 
10,135^761 


28,62^876 
7,8191194 

2,793,341 

6^164,958 

0 


Total. 1.507,162,106 


64^  759, 245 


<  Declared. 

*AII  taxable,  however,  these  companies  reported  nontaxaMa  divMwdi  in  prior  yMis. 

**Not  reported,  however,  these  companies  reported  nootaxifeli  dhMtnds  in  prior  years. 


Sources :  Cob.  2  and  3— Prentice-Hairs  "Capital  Adinstmenf.  Col.  4— col.  3  4^  col.  2.  Col.  5- 
FPC  Form  No.  1.  Col.  fr-col.  4  X  col.  5. 


A  AND  CLASS  B  GAS  TRANSMISSION  COMPANIES 


Utility 
(1) 


Dividend  paid 
per  share 

(2) 


Dividend  per 
share  tax  free 

(3) 


Percent  of  per 

share  dividend 

tax  free 

(4) 


Total  dividends 
paid 

(5) 


Total  tax  free 
dividends 

(6) 


1973 

Cascade  Natural  Gat  Co.* 

Cities  Service  Gas  Co.*.. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.* 

Equitable  Gas  Co 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Inc.*. 
Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co , 


82.40 


80l624 


26.0000 


Northern  Utilities' 

Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co 

Souttem  Natural  Gat  Co.* 

Southwest  Gas  Corp , 

Tenneco,  Inc.* 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.*... 
Transcontinental  Gat  Pipe  Line  Corp. 
Transwestern  Pipeline  Co.* , 


1.86 


1.7484 


94.0000 


.90 


.1332 


14. 


1.00 


.06 


6.0000 


.84 


.5628 


67.00000 


».  771, 052 

9,72^000 

lOOk  70^402 

6,174,769 

5,084,126 

4,724,880 

195^000 

3, 658;  075 

82,925,454 

Hni,443 

38,014,295 

33.422,799 

3.013^303 


0 

0 

0 

il,  605, 440 

0 

4, 441,  481 

0 

541,395 

0 

158,428 

0 

0 

22, 393, 275 

0 


Total. 


386,056,166 


29,140.019 


1974 

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Co.*. 

Cities  Seivice  Gas  Co.** 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.* 

Equitable  Gas  Co 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Inc.* 

Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co 

Northern  Utilities  ' 


2.40 
"2.08" 


1.176 
"i."9968" 


49.0000 

"96."6666" 


Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.*... 

Southwest  Gas  Corp 

Tenneco,  Inc.*. 


90 


.7488 


1.00 


.64 


83.2000 
64.6666' 


Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.* 

Transcontinental  Gat  Pipe  Line  Corp.***. 
Transwestern  Pipeiiae  Co.* 


1, 778, 502 
9.360,000 

55.858,704 
6.195,404 
6,564,060 
5,283,849 
0 
3.658.074 

17, 949. 371 

2,703,900 

107, 545, 487 

40,760,232 

36,484,333 
3,013,303 


e 

0 

3, 035,  748 
0 

5, 072,  495 
0 

3, 043,  518 
0 

1,  730,  496 
0 
0 
0 
0 


fota' 297,155,219 


12,882,257 


•All  taxable,  however,  these  companies  reported  nontaxable  dMdends  in  prior  years. 
•  Not  reported,  however,  these  companies  reported  nontauNa  dividends  in  prior  years. 
None  paid,  however,  these  companies  reported  nontaxable  dividends  in  prior  years. 


Sources:  Cols.  2  and  3— Prentice-Hail's  "Capital  Adjustments" 
FPC  Form  No.  2.  Col.  6-col.  4  X  eol.  5. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  pre- 
vious yean,  I  have  placed  data  in  the 
Rkcou  showing  the  amounts  of  tax-free 
dividends  paid  by  utilities.  (April  17, 1964, 
page  8317;  July  29.  1970,  page  26455). 
Data  for  1954-63  can  be  found  in  table  3 
of  Vic  Reinemer's  and  my  book  "Over- 
charge" starting  on  page  279.  Although 
the  book  Is  out  of  print,  copies  are  avail- 
able at  libraries. 

Concerned  taxpayers  may  wonder  how 
a  utility  can  earn  substantial  profits  and 
still  avoid  Federal  income  taxes  for  itself 
and  its  shareholders.  The  trick  lies  in 
looking  like  bankruptcy  is  just  around 
the  comer  when  reporting  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Utilities  do  this  by 
keeping  two  sets  of  books — one  for  the 
taxman  and  one  for  the  ratepayers,  in- 
vestors, and  everyone  else. 

The  books  kept  for  the  taxman  take 
advantage  of  all  the  tax  benefits  and 
liberal  accounting  techniques  which  are 
available  to  big  corporations.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, they  show  little  or  no  taxable 
income.  Many  times,  they  show  a  loss 
which  the  utilities  can  use  to  collect 
credits  against  past  and  future  income 
taxes. 

The  set  of  books  kept  for  the  public 
uses  consei-vative  tax  and  accounting 
methods  which  generally  show  healthy 
profits  and  taxes  being  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Giovemment.  Since  rates  are  based 
on  the  expenses  shown  in  this  set  of 
books,  utility  customers  often  end  up 
paying  for  taxes  which  are  not  paid  to 
the  Government. 

Utility  shareholders  can  escape  taxa- 
tion of  their  dividends  because  the  IRS 
determines  "earnings  and  profits"  using 
the  books  which  show  no  income.  Once 
the  payment  of  dividends  exceeds  the 
accumulated  amount  of  earnings  and 
profits  shown  on  the  special  taxbooks, 
the  IRS  views  the  dividends  as  a  return 
of  invested  capital  rather  than  a  dis- 
tribution of  taxable  income.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  other  set  of  books  shows 
that  dividends  are  actually  being  paid 
entirely  from  current  earnings. 

The  IRS  procedure  reduces  a  share- 
holders cost  basis  in  his  utiUty  stock, 
meaning  that  the  siiareholder  does  not 
have  to  pay  any  tax  on  his  dividends 
until  he  sells  his  stock.  Then  he  can  pay 
tax  at  the  favorable  capital  gains  rate. 
Congress  attempted  to  remedy  the  div- 
idend loophole  with  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  by  requiring  use  of  straight-line 
depreciation  in  computing  earnings  and 
profits.  However,  the  most  recent  figures 
show  that  the  amount  of  tax-free  divi- 
dends is  actually  increasing. 

I  hope  regulatory  commissions  will 
realize  that  utility  shareholders  are  re- 
ceiving a  greater-than-intended  effective 
rate  of  return  because  of  the  tax-free 
dividend  loophole.  This  fact  should  be 
recognized  in  setting  fair  rates  of  cetuin 
until  Congress  straightens  out  the  utility 
taxation  mess. 

I  would  caution  my  colleagues  that  the 
"threat  of  bankruptcy"  cry  by  the  con- 
sistently profitable  utility  industrj.',  is 
raised  whenever  there  are  rumblings 
here  on  the  Hill  that  utility  tax  favori- 
tism may  be  decreased.  You  will  recall, 
Mr.  President,  that  one  such  occasion 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Con- 


gress, when  some  of  the  new  members  of 
the  Ways  tmd  Means  Committee  were 
talking  about  tax  reform.  Thus  it  was 
just  a  little  over  1  year  ago  that  utili- 
ties— as  reported  in  the  February  10, 
1975,  issue  of  Weekly  Energy  Report — 
were  reported  to  be  "hanging  by  a 
thread."  They  were  urged,  by  a  former 
banker,  to  "oil  the  banks  up"  with  com- 
pensating balances — interest-free  de- 
posits— or  face  collapse  within  18 
months.  Here  is  the  pertinent  part  of 
the  article: 

Former  Bankfr  Warns  of  Utility  Industry 
Collapse  WrrHiN  18  Months 

■  The  entire  utility  Industrj* — and,  to  a  les- 
ser degree,  the  banking  Indu.-itry  that  Is 
supporting  it — faces  coUapse  within  18 
months  If  adequate  rate  relief  Is  not  grant- 
ed." warned  John  Chllds.  former  Irving  Trust 
executive  and  now  vice  president  of  Kldder- 
Peabody  &  Co  ,  Inc.  "The  state  of  the  utility 
Industry  hangs  by  a  thread."  the  former 
banker  told  over  100  delegates  to  the  third 
ajinual  Public  Utilities  Research  Center  con- 
ference in  Gainsvllle.  Fla.  last  week. 

Chllds  urged  utility  companies  to  avoid 
financing  long-term  construction  program.-? 
with  short-term  securitle.s — "you  get  your- 
.self  In  deep  trouble,"  he  said.  But  if  short- 
term  loans  are  unavoidable,  utilities  should 
make  sure  they  "oil  the  banks  up"  with  good 
compensating  balances.  Banks  are  stUl  the 
best  source  of  financing  available,  in  Chllds 
opinion— "tliey  have  flexibility  and  they're 
trying  very  hard  to  help  the  utilities."  But 
"wlieii  credit  gets  tight,  banks  have  to  look 
out  for  their  depositors,  they  have  to  see 
who  s  treated  them  right,"  he  cautioned. 
The  real  problem  goes  deeper,  however, 
Chilcls  said:  •You've  got  to  pay  somewhere 
for  (Utility  growtli),  and  the  only  way  is 
thri)Ugli  rate  increases." 

Nine  months  after  Mr.  Childs  spoke 
it  was  already  apparent  that  the  rate  in- 
creases the  utilities  were  getting  even  be- 
foi-e  he  spoke,  along  with  reductions  in 
construction  due  to  the  utilities'  errone- 
ous demand  forecasts,  were  generating 
big  utility  profits.  Reginald  Stuart  pro- 
vided the  details  in  the  November  12, 
1975  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  and 
the  accompanying  table  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  tlie  New  York  Tunes,  Nov.  12,   1975) 

UxiLrriES  GENrRATiNC  Big  Profits — Rrr.iVERY 

Is    SPtRRED    By    Rate   Incrkasfs 

(By   Reginald   Stuart  i 

The  profits  of  most  of  the  nations  big 
electric  utilities  are  healthier  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time. 

The  industry,  with  few  exceptions,  is  con- 
tinuing a  steady  recovery  from  its  profits 
slump  of  1974.  Industrywide,  profits  for  the 
first  nine  monih.s  of  the  year  were  more  than 
13  per  cent  higher  than  the  year-earlier  level. 
Last  year  soaring  fuel  and  money  costs  and 
reduced  customer  demand  for  power  cut 
severely  into  profits. 

To  the  industry's  delight  but  the  cus- 
tomer's dismay,  rate  Increases  were  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  improved  profit  picture 
during  the  third  quarter  ended  Sept.  30  and 
first  nine  months  of  1975.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, electric -utility  regulators  had  ap- 
proved $2.5  billion  in  rate  Increases  for  the 
year.  $300  million  more  than  was  approved 
in  all  of  1974. 

Paradoxically,  the  financial  position  of 
many  utilities  was  also  enhanced  by  minimal 
increases  in  customer  demand  for  electric 


power  duniig  the  third  quarter  and  first  nlue 
months,  nils  allowed  some  companies  to  con- 
tinue reductions  In  their  capital  budgets  and 
reduced  the  need  to  go  to  the  money  maxkets 
for  short-term  loans  and  larger  amounts  of 
long-term  debt. 

"The  earnings  of  the  electric  utilities  have 
been  spectacular,"  said  James  M.  McCabe, 
senior  utility  analyst  at  Donaldson,  LufUn  & 
Jenrette,  Inc.,  a  securities  bouse  here.  "The 
trend  in  regulation  has  been  up  sbaiply  since 
the  omission  of  the  dMdend  in  the  spring  of 
1974  by  the  Consolidated  Cdlson  Company." 

He  said  that,  baaed  on  a  Donaldson,  Ltifkln 
Index  of  75  Utilities,  net  Income  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1976  was  up  18  percent  from 
a  year  earlier  compared  with  only  an  11  per- 
cent rise  from  a  year  ago  in  the  first  half. 
On  a  per-share  basis,  earnings  are  13  percent 
higher  than  last  year  for  the  nine-month  pe- 
riods. Mr.  McCabe  said. 

Utility  analysts  feel  that  the  trends  of  large 
rate  increases  and  sp>eedy  action  on  such  ap- 
plications are  likely  to  continue  for  several 
quarters  before  leveUng  off  and  then  picking 
vip  again  late  in  the  decade  to  cover  stepped- 
tip  construction  of  power  plants. 

The  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
Y'ork.  the  nation's  largest  investor-owned 
electric  company  based  on  revenues.  Is  only 
one  of  several  companies  that  were  waving 
danger  flags  this  time  a  year  ago  but  that 
axe  now  showing  signs  of  regaining  their  fi- 
nancial stability. 

Its  net  Income  for  the  three  months  ended 
Sept.  30  was  $91.2  million,  or  $1.30  a  share, 
on  revenues  of  $771.6  million.  That  was  a  17 
percent  Increase  from  1974  third-quarter  net 
of  $77.7  million,  or  $1.08  a  share,  on  revenues 
of  $671.8  mlUlon. 

De.spite  the  Improved  profits,  Con  Ed  said 
it  had  virtually  no  Increase  in  sales  during 
the  quarter  in  comparison  with  sales  In  the 
1974  quarter.  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
1975.  the  company  had  a  27.7  percent  profit 
rise. 

The  Southern  Company,  the  Atlanta-based 
utility  holding  company  that  also  caused 
concern  among  Investment  analysts  last  year 
when  it  began  to  show  cash-flow  and  earn- 
ings problems,  reported  a  126.2  percent  in- 
crease in  its  1975  third-quaner  net  from  the 
1974  level. 

Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida, 
had  profits  of  $83.7  million,  or  76  cents  a 
share,  on  revenues  of  $581.7  million  In  the 
quarter,  up  from  1974  net  of  $37  million,  or 
43  cents  a  share,  on  revenues  of  $440  million. 
Pioflts  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1975  rose 
86  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

OTHER    profit    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  American  Electric  Power  Company,  the 
rration's  largest  investcr-o'wned  utility  hold- 
ing company,  reported  a  41.2  percent  increase 
ii>  profits  for  the  third  quarter,  noting  that 
its  earnings  this  year  have  been  stimulated 
by  rate  Increases  averaging  $12  million  a 
month  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Among  other  1975  third  quarter  profit  im- 
provements. Union  Electric  in  St.  Louis  re- 
ported a  gain  of  31.2  percent:  Commonwealth 
Edison  in  Chicago  23  2  percent,  and  Public 
Service  Electric  and  Gas  in  New  Jersey,  60.9 
percent. 

Despite  the  over-all  optimism  of  the  In- 
vestment analysts  and  tlie  impressive  show- 
ings by  most  companies,  there  were  still  those 
whole  carulugs  continued  to  slump. 

Middle  South  Utilities  reported  a  15  per- 
cent decline  in  third-qviarter  profits.  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  was  down  11.5  percent  and 
Houston  Lighting  and  Power  was  down  5 
percent. 

Houston  Lighting  experienced  a  27  percent 
increase  in  its  gross  revenues  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1975  but  said  It  had  no  profit  in- 
crease because  of  a  rise  of  more  than  $30 
mUlion  In  the  cost  of  the  natural  gas  It  uses 
to  fire  its  plants.  The  rest  of  the  Increased 
revenues  was  eaten  up  by  operating  costs. 
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UTIUTY  EARNINGS 
(rtet  income  in  millions  of  dollars  for  perkxb  ended  S«f  t.  301 


Company  and  location 


PMcast 

3-mo     chant* 

earn-        fnm 

in(s         1974 


9-ino 


HlfS 


chiPff 

fltMl 

1»74 


Consolidated  Edisoa 

(New  York) J91.2     +17.4    J220.0     -f27.7 

S-uthern  Co.  (Georgia, 

Alabama,  Louisiana, 

Mississippi) 33.7    +125.6     197.3     +86.7 

Conirr.onweallh  Edison 

(Chicago) 74.4      +23.2      \Vi.l     +11.1 

P.vific  Gas  &  Electiic 

(ian  Fiancisco) 57.5      -11.5     IS6.1       -SO 

AmPfican  Electric  Pov.er 

(We<t  Virginia,  Ohio, 

Michigan) 55.2      +41.2      153.8         +.9 

Vif g. ma  Electric  &  Power.  52,3  +164.1  124.5  +185.8 
Du!  e  Power  (North 

Carolina,  Soutti 

Carolina) -13. 0      -f  :0. 5       87.5      +10.1 

P^jbiic  Service  Eledric 

6  gas  (New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania) -se.S      fSO.9     119.5       +6.0 

Middle  South  Utilities 

(Arkansas,  Louisiana, 

Mississippi) 34.S      -15.0       66.4      -10.8 

Union  EleUric  (St.  Loui:).  32.7  +31.2  68.9  +45.7 
Houston  Lighting  & 

Power 28.S       -5.0       51.6      -14.0 

Boston  Edison 7.0      -22.2       22.5      +11.4 

Kansas  Power  *  Light 

(Aaiisas  City) 6.2      +29.0       13.5      +13.0 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  section  of 
the  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  which  deals  with  tax- 
f ice  dividends  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Generai.   E:;pl.4nation   or  the   Tax   Reform 

Act   of    1968 

r.  treatment  op  depreciatiok  for  earnixcs 

and  profits 

(.See.  142  Of  the  Act  and  sec.  312(m)  of  the 
code) 

Prior  lav. — A  dividend  Is  defined  under 
present  law  (unchanged  by  the  Act)  as  a 
distribution  of  property  (wblcli  Includes 
money)  by  a  corporation  to  Its  shareholders 
cut  Of  either  current  or  accumulated  earn- 
ings and  profits.  If  a  distribution  exceeds  the 
corporation's  earnings  and  profits,  then  the 
excess  Is  a  "tax-free  dividend"  (not  currently 
taxable  to  the  shareholder)  which  reduces 
Ills  cost  basis  In  the  stock  (Increasing  capi- 
tal gain  or  reducing  capital  loss  If  the  stock 
Is  sold  by  him).  Earnings  and  profits  gen- 
erally were  computed  by  reference  to  the 
method  of  deprr^clation  used  In  computing 
the  corporation's  taxable  inco^^"  wid  so  were 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  dLpreclatlon  de- 
ducted by  the  corporation  on  Its  return. 

General  reasons  for  change. — Tax-free  div- 
idends from  accelerated  depreciation — In  ef- 
fect, resulting  In  current  avoidance  of  tax 
at  ordinary  income  rates  In  exchange  for 
possible  postponed  tax  at  long-term  capital 
pains  rates — appeared  to  be  Increasing  in  a 
number  of  industries.  Especially  among  utili- 
ties, a  number  of  companies  were  regularly 
mal-.ing  such  distributions.  It  was  Indicated 
that  In  1968,  private  power  companies  alone 
made  approximately  $260  million  of  such 
tax-frea  distributions.  Statistical  lnf<H-ma- 
tion  1.S  not  readily  available  In  the  real  estate 
Industry  on  this  point,  but  It  Is  understood 
that  substantial  amounts  of  corporate  dis- 
tributions In  this  industry  were  also  tax-free. 
Availability  of  these  tax  benefits  is  generally 
unrelated  to  the  purposes  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  is  of  greatest  value  to  indi- 
vidual stockholders  In  high  tax  brackets. 

The  Congress  concluded  that  corporations 
-hould  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  make 
f>>'cli  nontaxable  distributions. 
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ETpUmation  of  provisions. — The  Act  pro- 
vliles  that,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  its 
earnings  and  profits,  a  ooiporatton  la  to  ito- 
duct  depreciation  on-  tbe  straight  line 
method,  or  on  a  wimti^r  method  i»ovldiiig 
for  ratable  deductiona  of  depreciation  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  asset.  In  effect,  this 
conforms  the  law  regarding  depreciation  to 
present  practice  regarding  depletion.  (Regu- 
lations II. 312-« (c)(1)  provides  that  cost 
depletion  must  be  used  in  determining  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  a  corporation  that  iises 
percentage  depletion  in  computing  its  tax- 
able income.)  This  provision  also  applies  to 
corporations  which  use  the  rapid  methods  of 
amortization  xmder  sections  168,  169,  or  184 
(the  latter  added  by  this  Act).  However.  It 
Is  not  intended  to  affect  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation that  may  be  deducted  by  a  cor- 
poration under  sections.  167  or  179  or  the 
amortization  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tions 168,  169,  or  184  In  determining  taxable 
Income.  Similarly,  the  provision  does  not  af- 
fect the  computation  of  real  estate  tuvesi- 
ment  trust  taxable  Income  In  determining 
whether  the  trust  paid  dividends  equal  to 
or  In  excess  of  90  percent  of  Its  taxable  In- 
come. However,  the  provision  applies  to  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  its  earnings  and  profits  and, 
therefore,  the  taxability  of  distribution  to 
sharehcVlders  or  holders  of  beneficial  Interests 
in  such  a  trust. 

When  property  depreciated  under  this  rule 
is  sold,  the  amount  of  gain  or  los."  taken  into 
earnings  and  profits  Is  adjiisted  to  compen- 
sate for  any  difference  between  the  tax  re- 
turn depreciation  deductions  and  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  depreciation  deductions  up 
to  the  time  of  sale.  This  results  from  the 
application  of  a  rule  of  existing  law,  which 
presently  has  the  effect  of  requiring  the  cor- 
poration to  adjust  its  earnings  and  profits 
basis  in  the  case  of  depletion  by  the  amount 
allowed  in  computing  earnings  and  profits 
and  not  by  the  amount  of  depletion  taken 
as  a  deduction  on  Its  income  tax  return. 

This  rule  as  to  the  method  of  computing 
earnings  and  profits  does  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  the  various  determinations  relating 
to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration if  less  than  20  percent  of  Its  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  In  question  Is 
derived  from  sources  within  the  United 
States.  Thus,  for  example,  the  amount  of  the 
deemed  paid  foreign  tax  credit  allowed  a 
company  receiving  dividends  from  such  a 
foreign  corporation  is  computed  aa  under 
existing  law  and  Is  not  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Act. 

In  view  of  the  very  subrtantlal  changes  In 
the  taxation  of  operations  conducted  abroad 
through  foreign  corporations  which  would  be 
affected  by  this  provision,  the  Congress  did 
not  believe  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
apply  this  type  of  provision  to  foreign  cor- 
porations operating  abroad. 

Effective  date. — This  provision  applies  to 
the  computation  of  earnings  and  profits  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1972.  The  3-year  defey  is  expected  to  be 
sufficient  to  avoid  drastic  reductions  in  the 
market  values  of  the  shares  of  corporations 
which  were  making  such  tax-free  distribu- 
tions. 


business.  Senate  Resolution  356.  which 

wiU  be  stated  by  title. 
"Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  350)  relating  to  the 

Oklahoma  senatorial  contested  election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANIMAL   WELFARE   ACT   AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1976 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1941. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1941)  to  increase  the  protection  afforded 
animals  in  transit  and  to  assure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

(The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
Piinted  in  the  Record  of  Februarj'  9 
1976,  beginning  at  page  2885) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  aiid  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Culvbh)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  FcHU).  and 
Mr.  Wkickkr  as  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 
with  the  time  being  charged  to  both 
sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MOR^^NG 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mornln 
business  is  closed. 


OKLAHOMA    SENATORL'VL    CON- 
TESTED   ELECTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
siune  consideration   of   the  unfinl^ihed 


OKLAHOMA   SENATORIAL 
CONTESTED  ELECTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  356) 
relating  to  the  Oklahoma  senatorial  con- 
tested election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Senator  Hatfield 
jields  time  to  me. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  1,  1974,  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
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MON  was  reelected  by  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  by  a  plurality  of  3,835  votes. 
After  an  Oklahoma  district  court  upheld 
his  election  and  the  district  court's  opin- 
'  Ion  was  afBLrmed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  Senator 
Bellmon  was  issued  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion and  was  sworn  and  seated  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  94th  Congress  on  Januai-y  14, 
1975.  It  is  my  judgment  that  Senator 
Bellmon  should  retain  his  seat  as  a  duly- 
elected  Member  of  the  Senate  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understcind  why 
the  Rules  Committee  reported  this  res- 
olution to  the  Senate.  Senator  Bellmon's 
election  has  been  upheld  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  of  fraud  alleged  in 
this  case,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  tlie 
Senate  to  even  consider  it,  other  than  to 
satisfy  those  who  wish  to  cut  off  one 
more  limb  on  the  ever-diminishing  tree 
of  States'  rights.  The  people  of  Oklahoma 
have  made  their  will  known  in  this  mat- 
ter and  the  U.S.  Senate  should  not  be 
tampering  with  this  election. 

However,  since  the  Rules  Committee 
has  reported  this  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  our  duty  to  act  on  it.  The  U.S. 
Senate  should  declare  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon  the  winner  of  the  Oklahoma 
Senate  contest. 

The  precedents  of  this  body  indicate 
that  where  irregularities  have  occurred, 
and  such  irregularities  are  not  attribut- 
able to  the  one  whose  election  is  chal- 
lenged, the  Senate  will  not  declare  the 
seat  vacant.  In  fact,  in  the  ca^e  of 
Patrick  J.  Hurley  against  Dennis  Chavez, 
the  Senate  refused  to  deny  Senator 
Chavez  his  seat  despite  allegations  of 
"criminal  conduct  against  the  rights  of 
voters." 

Mr.  Pret,!dent,  one  of  the  main  i.«sues 
which  Mr.  Edmondson  has  brought  to  the 
Senate  Involves  the  absence  of  a  single 
"straight  party"  lever  on  the  voting 
machines  of  Tulsa  County.  Mr.  Edmond- 
son knows  full  well  that  this  condition 
existed  prior  to  election  day.  yet  he  nor 
any  other  candidate  nor  any  other  citi- 
zen made  any  protest  prior  to  election 
day.  Now  Mr.  Edmondson  asks  the  Sen- 
ate to  overturn  the  election  because  of 
an  Irregularity  in  which  he  acquiesced. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
some  speculative  theory,  Mr.  Edmondson 
is  asking  the  Senate  to  review  the  same 
evidence  reviewed  by  the  Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
the  decision  of  that  court,  composed  of 
eight  Democrats  and  one  Republican,  its 
due  consideration  and  seat  Henry  Bell- 
mon as  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
as  much  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preisdent,  it  will  be  a 
calamitous  day  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  If 
we  deny  Senator  Bellmon  the  seat  to 
which  he  has  been  d'oly  elected.  I  repeat, 
duly  elected. 

The  Constitution  makes  the  Senate  the 
judge  of  the  election.?  of  its  Members, 
but  we  are  btretching  thi.s  right  to  peril- 
ous lengths  in  the  present  ca.sc.  Those 
who  voted  to  send  the  pending  resolution 
to  the  full  Senate  have,  I  fear,  invited 
everj-  disappointed  candidate  ol  the 
party  which  holds  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  appeal  his  or  her  defeat  in  a  close 
race  to  this  body.  If  the  Senate  votes  for 
this  resolution,  it  will  create  a  precedent 
which  will  come  close  to  requiring  u.s  to 
rale  de  novo  on  the  result  of  any  election 
in  which  the  result  is  contested. 

It  may  be  that  article  I.  section  5  is 
one  of  tliose  very  few  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  has  not  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  When  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  our  political  party  system  and 
its  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  contemplated,  let  alone  pre- 
dicted. In  recent  votes  on  highly  poUtical 
is.sue.s.  the  Senate  has  with  few  excep- 
tions divided  along  party  lines.  Given  the 
tradition  of  our  political  system,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  If  not  Impcsslble.  for 
such  matters  to  be  decided  strictly  on 
their  merits. 

It  may  be,  as  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Fell)  suggests  in  his  sup- 
plemental views  to  the  Rules  Committee 
report,  that  the  Senate  should  appoint 
an  Independent  board  of  arbitrators  to 
consider  such  cases  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate. 

In  the  pending  case,  given  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  Senate  in  judging  such 
matters  in  the  judicious  and  nonpartisan 
manner  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  we  should  be  extremely  re- 
luctant to  overturn  the  rulings  of  a  State 
supreme  court  on  the  facts  and  applica- 
bility of  its  own  State  laws. 

In  examining  tlie  evidence  and  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  see  no  justification  whatsoever  for  the 
Senate  to  overturn  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court. 
The  committee  report  states  quite  ac- 
curately that  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  article  I,  section  5,  is  not 
bound  by  the  decision  of  a  State  court. 
However.  Senator  Bellmon's  election  is 
being  challenged  on  the  ground  that  cer- 
tain procedural  requirements  of  Okla- 
homa State  law  were  not  complied  with. 
I  beUeve  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of 
Oklahoma  on  the  nature  of  these  viola- 
tions and  their  effect  on  the  ability  of 
Oklahoma  citizens  to  exercise  freely 
their  right  to  vote  is  overwhelming  and 
shoiild  be  given  great,  if  not  controlling, 
weight. 

The  committee  report  refers  to  "new 
evidence  "  not  available  to  the  Oklahoma 
courts  at  the  time  the  case  was  decided 
there  as  justification  for  overturning  tlie 
courts'    decision.   The    "new   evidence" 


cited,  however,  is  not  evidence  at  all 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
merely  supposition  based  upon  surveys — 
surveys  whose  veracity  and  applicability 
have  been  called  Into  serious  question. 
I  believe  the  question  the  Senate  must 
answer  is  this :  Did  the  voting  procedure 
irregularities  which  occurred  deprive 
Oklahoma  citizens  of  their  right  to  vote, 
and  if  such  occurred,  did  it  affect  the  re- 
sults of  the  election?  This  question  is 
answered  both  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  and  in  the 
testimony  pie.-cnted  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Th.^re  i.<  no  factual  evidence  that 
1  Oklahoma  voter,  let  alone  3,835, 
failed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Edmondson  as  a 
result  of  voting  irregularities  which  oc- 
( urrcd. 

Tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  must 
not  act  on  the  basis  of  supposition  and 
.'^licciilation.  Oi  compelling  importance,  it 
mu3t  not  act  on  matters  such  as  this 
strictly  on  a  partisan  basis.  I  strongly 
urge  ail  of  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
pending  resolution  and  permanently 
seat  th?  duly  elected  Senator  from  Okla- 

hom.T.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANJ.'ON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  53  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  45  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  session  on  Tuesday,  March  2,  I  was 
provided  with  a  copy  of  a  document  en- 
titled :  "Supplemental  Minority  Report," 
by  tlie  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  re- 
gret that  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  are  not  here  to  hear  my  re- 
sponse to  it  as  this  doctunent  did  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  minority's  attacks 
upon  Drs.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miller,  two  of 
the  expert  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  on  behalf  of  Mr, 
Edmondson. 

Apparently  the  minority's  strategy 
was  that  if  it  could  discredit  these  wit- 
nesses, the  majority's  position  would 
evaporate. 

Before  responding  to  this  supple- 
mental report.  I  wotild  like  to  suggest  to 
the  minority,  if  they  were  here,  and  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  there 
was  other  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee,  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
of  these  experts.  I  would  sincerely  sug- 
gest that  tlie  minority  read  the  commit- 
tee report,  particularly  pages  8  through 
12,  covering  all  of  the  evidence.  Also,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  minority  give 
consideration  to  the  testimony  of  their 
expert.  Dr.  Penniman,  who  conceded  to 
the  committee  that  the  compoimd  ef- 
fect of  the  three  violations  of  the  law- 
Improper  placement  on  the  ballot,  fail- 
ure to  provide  straight  levers,  and  the 
erroneous  and  misleading  instructions, 
could  have  affected  the  outcome  of  the 
election. 

Now  as  to  this  new  critique  of  the 
Miller  and  Kirkpatrick  testimony,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  Umited  aUeged  errors  ex- 
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posed  by  the  minority.  Out  of  the  tens 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  flgnres  susvUed 
by  Dr.  MUler,  the  minocity  bas  oome 
forth  with  a  half-dozen  criticisms.  £a  any 
event,  none  of  the  alleged  errors  in  Dr. 
Miller's  statement  affect  his  basic  posi- 
tion— that  the  violations  of  law  affected 
the  outcome  of  the  election  and  probably 
caused  Mr.  Edmondson  to  lose. 

Going  down  the  list  of  what  the  minor- 
ity considers  "the  most  glaring"  of  Dr. 
Miller's  Inconsistences,  item  (a)  refers 
to  the  ballot  picture  of  the  Tulsa  ballot 
used  by  Dr.  Miller  in  his  study.  The  mi- 
nority claims  this  was  not  supplied  by 
the  Tulsa  Coimty  Election  Board,  and 
offers  affidavits  from  Mr.  McDonald  and 
Mr.  Moore  to  that  affect. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  in  the  record 
nn  indication  of  the  lack  of  recordkeeping 
by  the  l^ilsa  Election  Board  that  was 
develof>ed  at  the  staff  hearings  in  Tulsa. 
Not  only  are  there  no  records  of  recent 
correspondence,  there  is  not  even  a  rec- 
ord of  any  agreement  or  contract  with 
Gene  Gallagher,  the  outside  contract 
programer  of  the  machines.  I  .would 
have  found  it  amazing  If  there  were  re- 
cords In  the  board's  possession  touch- 
ing upon  the  request  for  the  ballot.  Also, 
Dr.  Miller  has  stated  that  the  request 
for  the  ballot  was  made  by  telephone  by 
a  graduate  assistant.  The  election  board 
does  not  have  a  phone  log. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  i-eally  not  mate- 
rial, nor  Is  the  claim  that  Dr.  Miller  did 
not  receive  a  true  picture  of  the  ballot, 
but  a  mock-up  used  as  an  exhibit  by  Mr. 
Bellmon.  We  do  not  know  who  sent  this 
to  him.  The  fact  Is  that  the  ballot  is 
correct,  and  was  properly  used  by  Dr. 
Miller. 

As  to  Item  ( b  > ,  a  claim  that  Dr.  Miller 
had  ballot  Information  on  281  and  not 
285  jurisdictions.  I  hardly  consider  this 
to  be  of  significance.  Then  the  minority 
goes  on  to  state  that  Dr.  Miller  did  not 
have  data  on  70  of  these  281  jurisdictions. 
Well,  this  shows  the  problems  the  minor- 
ity has  had  reading  the  raw  data.  This 
data  Ti-as  not  "missing"  as  claimed  by  the 
minority,  but  was  not  able  to  be  re-coded 
by  Dr.  MUler's  staff  in  its  final  check  for 
errors.  Dr.  Miller  has  assured  us  that 
there  was  such  data,  and  that  this  aOeged 
onimission  does  not  affect  his  conclusions 
in  any  v.-ay  whatsoever. 

Item  (c>  referred  to  Dr.  Miller's  failure 
to  code  the  Tulsa  ballot  as  "multiple 
ballot,  straight  party  lever",  and  Is  just 
about  the  strangest  argument  the  minor- 
ity has  yet  made.  Moreover,  Dr.  Miller 
did  not  claim  to  so  code  this  ballot. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  we  do 
know  about  the  Tulsa  ballot  is  that 
straight  party  level's  were  not  provided 
a.":  rcQuired  by  law.  We  have  a  machine  to 
demonstrate  that  point.  We  all  know 
this — majority,  minority,  and  Dr.  Miller. 
Now,  why  should  this  be  coded  as 
"straight  party  lever,"  as  stiggested  by 
the  minority,  when  there  was  no  lever. 
Since  Dr.  Miller  knew  that  straight  party 
levers  were  not  used,  he  did  not  code  it 
erroneously.  Had  he  done  what  the  mi- 
nority suggests,  he  could  have  been  In 
error.  This  Is  not  a  case  of  Dr.  Miller  not 
being  able  to  read  his  own  printout,  as 
claimed  by  the  minority,  but  of  his  critics 


dlqdaying  a  lack  of  ability  to  analyze 
correctly. 

Tlie  minority's  Item  (d)  is  question- 
able. They  clabn  that  the  Pitt  and  Wau- 
tauga  County,  N.C.,  ballots  should  have 
been  coded  as  "one  per  race"  and  not 
"sin^e  party  lever  or  box." 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  the  Senate  to 
pages  1276  and  1277  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings where  specimen  copies  of  the  Pitt 
and  Watauga  ballots  are  reproduced.  The 
ballots  clearly  state  that  a  straight  ticket 
may  be  voted  in  a  sin^e  party  box.  There 
is  just  no  question  of  this.  If  a  cross 
mark  is  made  in  the  straight  party  box, 
the  ballot  wiU  be  cotmted  for  all  persons 
in  that  coliunn,  even  if  the  voter  Indicates 
other  choices  below. 

I  may  say  tills  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments that  the  minority  made  in  the  New 
Hampshire  case.  It  was  that  if  there  was 
a  mark  in  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  bal- 
lot, it  did  not  matter  what  happened 
from  there  on.  This  was  the  so-called 
"skip-Louie"  case  where  tiiey  contended 
that  the  "skip-Louie"  was  overcome  by 
the  mark  at  the  top  of  the  ballot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Again,  the  minority  is 
clearly  in  error  on  this  one. 

As  to  item  (e) ,  which  again  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  minority  to  fault  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's coding,  they  are  the  ones  in  error. 
While  there  may  possibly  have  been  an 
errcH*  in  the  recording  process  discussed 
above,  the  specimen  ballot  for  Currituck 
County,  at  page  1274  of  the  hearing, 
shows  that  it  is  a  straight  party  ballot. 
The  minority  has  no  basis  for  its  argu- 
metit  m  this  point. 

The  recoding,  as  stated  above,  has  no 
affect  on  the  final  determination  by  Dr. 
Miller  in  his  testimony.  Errors  in  reced- 
ing are  irrelevant,  according  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
qiiorum  and  suggest  that  it  be  charged 
egnally  to  both  sides.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerfe  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tbe 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Bumpers  > .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  title 
14,  section  194(a)  of  the  United  States 
Code,  appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
HampsJiire  (Mr.  Durkin)  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  and  the  Chair  annoimces  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  his  appointments  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  as  members  of 
the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  title  46,  section 


1126(c)  of  the  United  States  Code,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Foss)  to  the  Board  of  VisltarB  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and  the 
Chair  annoimces  on  behalf  of  ttie  chair- 
man oS.  the  Committee  on  Commerce  his 
aiHwintments  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckubt)  as  members  of 
the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 


OKLAHOMA   SENATORIAL   CON- 
TESTED   ELECTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  356 ' 
relating  to  the  Oklahoma  senatorial  con- 
tested election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  \fETCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  myself  for  the  10  minutes  that 
have  been  yielded  to  me  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  (Chavez  case  as  a  precedent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  discussed  it  for  awhile  yesterday 
and  announced  that  it  should  be  a  pre- 
cedent for  discussion  of  this  case. 

I  shall  make  some  distinctions  between 
that  case  and  the  one  that  is  before  us 
for  decision  today. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
Senator  Bellmon.  esi)ecially  on  the 
Migrratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  regard  for 
him  as  a  Senator. 

I  also  came  to  Congress  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  new  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Congressman  Ed- 
mondson. 

So  I  know  both  of  them  very  well. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  restrict  myself 
this  afternoon  merely  to  an  analysis  of 
the  legal  propKJsitions  that  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  read  the  minor- 
ity report  in  the  Oklahoma  Senate  con- 
test, I  was  concerned  by  the  references  to 
the  Senate's  action  in  the  New  Mexico 
Senate  contest  involved  In  Hurley  against 
Chavez.  The  minority  report  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration states  that  the  present  con- 
test is  "remarkably  similar"  to  the 
CThavez  contest,  where,  as  the  record 
shows,  the  Senate  refiised  to  pass  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Rules 
Committee  to  declare  the  Senate  seat  to 
be  vacant,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  new 
election. 

Because  I  do  believe  in  the  value  of 
precedents  in  considering  matters  of  tliis 
nature.  I  felt  it  best  to  check  the  hlstoiy 
of  the  Chavez  contest.  I  must  admit  that 
my  research  produced  startling  Informa- 
tion which  I  feel  to  be  a  little  more  rele- 
vant to  this  contest  than  some  of  the 
material  that  has  already  been  presented. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  some  strong 
similarities  between  the  two  contests.  In 
both  cases,  there  is  strcmg  evidence  of 
State  election  laws  having  been  violated, 
but  no  basis  for  assuming  fraud  or  im- 
propriety to  any  party  to  the  contest. 

Also,  in  Chavez,  as  In  the  present  con- 
test, there  was  an  extensive  Investiga- 
tion of  the  election  by  the  cmnmittee 
staff,  followed  by  cc«nmittee  hearings.  In 
CThavez.  the  contest  was  not  reported  to 
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the  floor  until  15  months  after  the  elec- 
tion was  held,  and  In  the  Oklahoma  con- 
test it  took  over  14  months  to  recich  the 
floor.  , ,    , 

Finally,  the  contestee  hi  the  New  Mexi- 
co matter  was  Dennis  Chavez,  whose  re- 
election was  the  siibjett  of  the  contest, 
while  here  it  Is  Hmthy  Bellmon's  reelec- 
tion which  is  contested,  with  a  recom- 
mendation, as  in  Chavez,  that  the  seat 
be  declared  vacant  so  that  a  new  elec- 
tion will  be  held.  Both  were  incumbents. 

These,  then,  are  the  remarkably  .sim- 
ilar circumstances  involved  in  both 
contests. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  also  some 
readily  apparent  differences  between  the 
two  contests.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  Senate  in  the  83d  Congress,  when 
the  Chavez  contest  occurred,  was  orga- 
nized by  the  Republican  Party,  £ind  the 
Rules  Committee  had  a  Republican  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  for  my  first  term  in  that  Congress, 
and  it  was  a  Republican  Congress  In  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 

Thus,  tlie  minority  report  referred  to 
at  pages  27  and  28  of  the  present  minor- 
ity report  was  by  the  Democratic  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 

The  majority  at  the  time  of  Chavez 
argued  quite  forcibly,  and  with  strong 
legal  basis,  that  the  violations  of  the 
election  laws  in  New  Mexico  should  void 
the  election.  It  was  their  position  that 
the  election  laws  were  mandatory,  and 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  these  statutes  invalidated  the  elec- 
tion itself.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
then  majority  asked  that  the  seat  be  de- 
clared vacant. 

The  Democratic  minoi'ity  at  the  time 
of  Chavez  did  not  dispute  the  fact  of 
the  violations  of  the  election  laws,  but 
argued  that  such  violations  did  not  In 
and  of  themselves  invalidate  the  elec- 
tion. ^    ^ 

In  the  present  Oklahoma  contest,  we 
again  have  demonstrated  violations  of 
election  laws,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
dispute  at  this  time  that  the  statutes 
involved  were  not  complied  with  in  Tulsa 
County.  However,  the  present  majority 
of  the  Rules  Committee  is  not  contending 
that  the  election  be  invalidated  solely  on 
that  basis.  At  page  21  the  committee 
report,  It  states : 

The  Committee,  however,  has  not  found 
It  necessary  to  apply  such  a  void  ab  Initio 
rvile. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
of  the  majority  report  in  the  Oklahoma 
contest  that  their  recommendation  Is  to 
declare  the  seat  vacant,  based  on  an  in- 
ability to  determine  the  winner  of  the 
election  because  of  the  violations  of  law 
which  took  place  in  Tulsa  County.  This 
resolution  is  based  on  new  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  which  demon- 
strates that  these  violations  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  contest  for  U.S.  Senator. 
•      Mr.  President,  I  searched  in  vain  in  the 
committee  report  and  in  the  debate  In 
the  Chavez  contest  for  argument  or  evid- 
ence that  the  election  law  violations  in 
New  Mexico  would  have  affected  the  out- 
come of  that  contest.  To  put  it  simply. 


there  was  no  such  contention  made  In  the 
Chavez  contest.  As  stated  by  Senator 
Thomas  Hennings  of  Missouri,  the  floor 
leader  for  the  Chavez  forces: 

Nor  l3  there  any  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  total  vote  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  was  In  any  way  lncrea.sed  as  the 
result  of  the  possible  failure  of  certain 
officials  of  the  election  to  comply  in  all  par- 
ticulars with  the  code  of  elections.  Nor  la 
there  any  evidence  that  General  Hurley's 
total  vote  was  diminished.  Although  no  fraud 
was  shown  on  the  part  of  the  election  offi- 
cials, the  majority  report  attempts  to  make 
Its  case  by  translating  the  po&aible  failure  of 
officials  to  comply  with  all  the  technical 
sections  of  the  election  code  Into  a  manda- 
tory dutv  on  the  part  of  the  voters  (Cong 
Rec.  of  March  22,   1954.  p    3636). 


Mr.  President,  the  majority  at  tlie  time 
of  tlie  Chavez  contest  did  not  dispute 
or  take  issue  with  the  statement  by 
Senator  Hennings. 

In  the  present  contest.  Uie  majority 
states  that  there  is  evidence  of  affect  on 
outcome  and  I  have  noted  in  the  printed 
record,  at  pages  68  and  105,  that  expert 
witnesses  testifying  in  support  of  Mr. 
Edmondson  have  stated  that  but  for  the 
violations  of  the  election  laws,  Edmond- 
son would  have  been  victorious.  More- 
over, at  page  152  of  the  record,  one  of 
the  experts  for  Senator  Bellmon  con- 
ceded that  the  cumulative  results  of  the 
violations  in  Tulsa  County  could  have 
affected  the  outcome  of  the  Senate  race. 
This,  then,  Mr.  President,  appears  to 
be  the  nub  of  the  matter.  The  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  Chavez  contest  and 
the  Oklahoma  contest  is  that  in  Chavez 
there  is  neither  argument  nor  evidence 
that  the  violations  of  the  election  laws 
made  one  whit  of  difference  so  far  as 
outcome  is  concerned,  while  in  this  con- 
test the  evidence  is  that  the  violations 
affected  the  outcome,  and  that  Edmond- 
son would  have  won  had  these  violations 
not  occurred. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
most  significant  difference  is  more  im- 
portant and  vital  to  this  contest  than  all 
of  the  similarities  between  the  two  con- 
tests. Tliis  difference  clearly  distinguishes 
tlie  Chavez  contest  from  this  Oklahoma 
contest,  and  would  destroy  any  preceden- 
tial value  of  Chavez  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  if  the  present  minority 
follows  its  own  precedent  in  Chavez,  I  am 
sure  they  will  vote  to  vacate  the  Senate 
seat,  and  thereby  demonstrate  their  own 
consistency.  I  do  know  that  the  present 
majority  may  vote  to  vacate,  and  do  so 
without  violation  of  what  Chavez  really 
states. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time  on  this,  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter,  but  I  do 
feel  it  would  be  beneficial  to  also  compare 
the  statutes  violated  in  the  Chavez  con- 
test with  those  violated  in  the  Oklahoma 
contest.  In  Chavez,  there  were  allega- 
tions, which  were  never  proven,  of  im- 
proper registration  of  aliens,  voting  by 
persons  not  registered  to  vote,  unauthor- 
ized aid  to  handicapped  and  other  voters, 
and  tampering  with  ballots.  There  was 
no  evidence  offered  that  these  alleged 
violations  affected  the  outcome,  and  as 
to  the  alleged  tampering,  the  evidence 
showed  no  change  in  outcome.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  demon.strated  that  election 


oflBcials  failed  to  provide  voting  booths 
as  required  by  statute,  and  they  also 
failed  to  properly  nimiber  and  prepare 
the  ballots.  Also,  certain  ballots  were  de- 
stroyed, well  after  the  election,  but  be- 
fore review  by  committee  staff. 

I  might  describe  these  as  violations  of 
ministerial  duties  of  the  election  ofBcials, 
not  affecting  the  franchise  or  the  actual 
voting  in  the  election. 

In  Tulsa  County,  Okla  ,  the  election 
officials  failed  to  comply  with  two  stat- 
utes, and  these  failures  constitute  fel- 
onies imder  Oklahoma  law.  The  Senate 
contest  was  placed  after  14  State  races, 
contrary  to  the  statute  and  to  the  con- 
sistent past  practice  of  always  having 
congressional  contests  precede  State 
races.  Further  the  Tulsa  County  Election 
Board  failed  to  provide  straight  party 
levers  as  required  by  statute.  These  vio- 
lations of  the  election  laws  were  com- 
pounded by  the  presence  on  545  of  640 
voting  machines  of  conspicuous  instruc- 
tions which  were  not  only  erroneous,  but 
also  misleading.  These  instructions,  situ- 
ated directly  adjacent  to  the  vote  button, 
as  shown  at  page  388  of  the  printed  rec- 
ord, related  to  use  of  the  straight  party 
levers — which  were  not  on  the  machines. 
The  instructions  could  not  literally  be 
followed,  but  an  attempt  to  follow  them 
would  result  in  voting  for  the  bottom 
Democratic  candidate  in  each  column, 
believing  this  to  be  a  vote  for  all  Demo- 
crats in  that  coliunn.  Election  results 
show  that  these  bottom  line  Democratic 
candidates  received  more  votes  than  all 
of  the  Democrats  above  them. 

These  violations  in  Tulsa  Coimty  were 
not  minor  or  ministerial.  They  affected 
the  franchise,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
election. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  statutes 
violated  in  Chavez  and  in  this  contest 
provide  another  obvious  and  important 
difference  in  the  two  cases. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  well  to  re- 
call that  in  Chavez,  the  Democrats,  then 
the  minority  party  in  the  Senate,  did  not 
mount  a  filibuster,  and  the  entire  debate 
took  only  2  days  before  final  action.  I 
would  hope  that  this  contest  can  be  re- 
solved within  a  like  time  frame,  without 
producing  another  major  distinction 
from  the  Chavez  contest. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
permitting  me  to  make  this  statement, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  making  a  very  valid  point 
in  relation  to  the  comparison  between 
the  Chavez  case,  which  happened  back 
in  1954,  and  the  case  before  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time. 

I  think  the  most  interesting  one  Is  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  the  Republicans 
were  the  majority  party,  rather  than  the 
minority,  as  they  are  now,  and  their 
position  was  that  the  Chavez  seat  should 
be  vacated,  ur  precisely  the  same  type  of 
situation  as  we  have  here. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  It  is  not  precisely  the 
same,  because  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence in  this  record,  as  the  Senator 
knows  better  than  I,  that  had  the  stat- 
utes been  followed  and  had  there  been 
an  obedience  by  the  people  who  were 
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administering  the  statutes,  Edmondson 
would  have  won  the  election. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  the  Senator  iB 
correct.  What  I  was  referring  to  was  the 
fact  that  no  fraud  was  alleged  here  on 
the  part  of  either  party  or  In  the  Chavez 
case,  but  we  do  have  evidence  before  the 
committee  and  before  the  Senate  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  violations  of  law 
on  two  voting  machines  and  the  erro- 
neous instructions,  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  Mr.  Edmondson  would 
have  won  the  election. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that 
the  now  minority  party  has  reversed  its 
position  180  degrees  from  what  it  was 
in  the  Chavez  case.  Thirty-six  Repub- 
licans voted  to  unseat  Senator  Chavez  in 
that  case,  and  five  Republicans  voted 
apainst  it.  Here  they  take  just  the  oppo- 
site position. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  making  what  I 
think  Is  a  very  valid  distinction. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  requiie  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 97— URGING  THE  RESUMP- 
TION OF  NEGOTIATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN CERTAIN  RAILROADS 
AND  RAILWAY  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  The  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.,CoN.  Res.  97 

Whereas  negotiations  between  the  South- 
ern RaUway  (Southern)  and  Chessle  System 
(Chessle)  on  the  one  baud  and  Railway 
Labor  organizations  on  the  other  have  been 
discontinued  with  the  result  that  unless  they 
are  reopened  and  an  accord  reached,  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Southern  and  Chessle  of  substan- 
tial railroad  properties  currently  owned  by 
bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Midwest  and 
North ca-st  Region  (Region)  will  not  occur; 
and 

Whereas  both  the  Southern  and  Chessle 
independently  have  previously  Indicated 
their  intention  of  operating  and  upgrading 
such  properties  with  substantial  commit- 
ments of  private  capital;  and 

Wliereas  In  the  event  such  acquisitions  do 
not  occur,  under  the  terms  of  the  Final  Sys- 
tem Plan  developed  by  the  United  States 
Railway  Association,  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  a  corporation  established  by  the 
Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1978  to 
operate  and  rehabilitate  much  of  the  raU 
service  in  the  Region  currently  operated  by 
bankrupt  railroads,  would  be  v^thout  effec- 
tive competition  In  a  large  part  of  the  Region 
and  such  properties  would  either  deteriorate 
or  be  abandoned  altogether;  and 


ynnenaa  the  direct  and  Indirect  adverse 
eoonomlc  Impact  and  loss  of  Jobs  (both 
OKlBting  and  potential)  that  wlU  result  in 
the  Region  If  such  aoqulaitlomi  are  not  con- 
summated will  be  aerere  because  of  the 
aforementioned  lack  of  rail  competition  m 
the  B^lon,  the  downgrading  or  abandon- 
ment of  lines  that  would  otherwise  be  up- 
graded by  commitments  of  private  capital, 
and  the  lack  of  competitive  alternatives  to 
service  markets  throughout  the  Region;  and 

Whereas  in  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  a  number  of  laws,  including  the 
Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-236),  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-445),  and 
the  Railroad  Revltalizatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210). 
beneficial  to  both  the  railway  industry  and 
railway  labor  organizations:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  clear  and  over- 
whelming public  Interest  requires  that  the 
parties  should  resume  negotiations  forth- 
with with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Transportation  and  exercise 
unusual  diligence  to  resolve  their  differences 
to  assure  that  such  acquisitions  are  con- 
Eununated. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  H.-.rry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr, 
Pell,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution. 

As  the  Senate  Icnows,  in  1973  we  en- 
acted the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  to  address  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. This  landmark  legislation  com- 
menced a  process  leading  to  the  most 
massive  transportation  reoi^anization 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Pursuant  to  that  act,  an  initial  plan  was 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, followed  by  a  preliminary  system 
plan,  and  ultimately  a  final  system  plan, 
both  by  the  U.S.  Railroad  Association, 
the  Agency  created  by  the  1973  act  to 
plan  and  finance  the  reorganization  proc- 
ess. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  public  participated  in  the 
process.  The  culmination  of  all  tills  ef- 
fort was  the  final  system  plan,  which, 
among  other  things,  recommended  the 
acquisition  of  portions  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral system  by  the  Chessle  and  Southern 
railway  system,  two  profitable  railroads. 
On  February  11,  the  deadline  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  Chessie  and  Southern 
systems,  expired  and  the  Nation  is  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  taking  the  "second 
best"  option  rather  tlian  the  one  that 
emerged  from  this  extensive  planning 
process.  In  the  case  of  the  Delmarva 
line,  which  includes  a  main  North-South 
artery  linking  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  as  well  as  a  car- 
float  connecting  Maryland  and  Virginia 
eastern  shores.  Southern  has  committed 
itself  to  invest  $25  to  $30  mllUon  to  re- 
habilitate and  upgrade  the  present  de- 
lapidated  trackage  and  bring  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula first-class  rail  service.  If  this 
Southern  acquisition  is  not  consum- 
mated, $25  to  $30  million  in  private  capi- 


tal will  not  be  invested  and  there  wiU  be 
a  serious  loss  of  Jobs,  at  a  time  of  high 
unemployment  In  fact,  the  failure  of  the 
acquisition  threatens  the  economic 
health  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  peo- 
ple in  this  three-State  area.  In  the  case 
of  the  Chessie  acquisition,  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  private  invest- 
ment of  between  $500  to  $800  million. 

On  March  1. 1  chaired  hearings  by  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  so  that  the  "public  spot- 
light could  be  focused  on  the  involved 
parties,  the  issues,  and  the  overriding 
public  interest." 

During  these  hearings,  the  parties  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  resiune  negoti- 
ations and  SecretAHes  Coleman  and 
Usury,  who  have  /devoted  considerable 
time  and  energy  to  this  dispute,  which 
indicates  the  national  (significance  of  the 
resolution  of  the  dispute — also  agreed 
that  they  would  continue  to  use  ttieir 
considerable  slclll  and  good  offices  toward 
helping  the  parties  reach  an  agreement. 
Although  some  pessimism  was  expressed 
with  respect  to  the  possible  outcome  of 
those  negotiations,  I  believe  these  negoti- 
ations are  so  clearly  in  the  public  interest 
that  they  must  return  to  the  bargapiing 
table  and  that  they  must  succeed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
imperaUve  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  exceedingly  gen- 
erous both  to  railroad  industry  and  rail- 
road labor  organizations  in  recent  years, 
clearly  indicate  to  the  parties  that  we 
want  them  to  return  to  the  bargainina 
table  and  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Certainly  when  we  enacted  both  the 
1973  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
and  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
there  was  at  least  an  implicit  under- 
standing that  the  best  plan  would  be  im- 
plemented. The  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  footing  the  bill  for  this  massive  re- 
organization. 

They  deserve  and  should  receive  noth- 
ing less  than  the  best  plan  and  the  most 
efficient  system  possible. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  Secretary 
Ccleman  urging  him  to  call  the  parties 
back  to  the  bargaining  table.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Secretary 
indicated — and  I  am  sure  that  Secretary 
Usery  will  do  likewise— that  he  will  cail 
the  parties  back  to  negotiating  next 
week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  statement  before 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  1  and  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Coleman's  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Record;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  appearing  in 
today's  Baltimore  Sim  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr., 
Before  the  Senate  Commerce  SmicoMMrr- 
TEE  ON  Surface  Transportation,  March  1, 
1976 

Today,  the  Commerce  Sul>committee  on 
Surface  Transportation  is  holding  hearings 
on  the  proposed  acquisition  by  Southern 
RaUroad  of  the  Unes  of  the  Penn  Central  on 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  February  11th 
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deadllDO  for  an  agreement  by  Southern  Rail- 
vay  and  railroad  labor,  I  bave  been  In  dally 
contact  with  Secretaries  Coleman  and  Usery 
urging  them  to  call  around -the -clock  nego- 
tiations to  end  this  Impasae. 

Through  their  good  efforts,  the  parties  re- 
sumed negotiations  on  February  13.  Reports 
which  I  received  indicated  theee  negotia- 
tions, if  anything,  deteriorated.  On  Febru- 
ary 19.  I  urged  Congressional  hearings  so 
that  the  "public  spotlight  could  be  focused 
on  the  Involved  parties,  the  issues,  and  the 
overriding  public  Interest".  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Magnuson  and  Senator 
Hartke,  Chairman  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee,  kindly  consented  to 
my  request. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  list  week. 
Secretaries  Coleman  and  Usery  again  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  the  parties  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Although  these  negotiations 
extended  long  into  each  night,  the  negotia- 
tions collapsed  and  frustration  returned  to 
the  citizens  of  the  three-state  Delmarva 
area.  I  was  hopeful  that  these  negotiations 
would  have  produced  a  settlement,  making 
today's  hearing  unnecessary.  Unfortunately, 
that  desired  development  failed  to  mate- 
rialize and  one  of  the  pxirpc^es  of  this  hear- 
ing Is  to  find  out.  In  the  name  of  the  public; 
"Why  Is  an  acquisition  so  clearly  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  endangered?" 

To  understand  the  depth  of  feelings  and 
anger  by  Delmarva  citizens  over  the  failure 
of  the  talks,  one  must  vinderstand  the  efforts 
and  events  leading  up  to  the  present  crisis. 

First,  the  Initial  Department  of  Trans- 
portation plan  would  have  eliminated  much 
of  the  trackage  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
Including  the  main  North-South  artery. 
This  would  have  been  a  disaster  to 
Delmarva.  At  the  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  In 
March  of  1974,  well  over  one  hundred  wit- 
nesses testlfled  In  opposition  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Delmarva  lines. 

Later,  when  the  United  States  Railroad 
A5«oclatlon  <USRA)  issued  Its  preliminary 
plan  and  hearings  were  held  on  that  plan  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  In  March  of  1975. 
witnesses  again  numbered  over  100. 

When  Southern  expressed  an  interest  In 
acquiring  the  Delman'a  lines,  there  was 
nearly  unanimous  support — Including  pub- 
lic oflBclals,  labor,  business,  civic  associations, 
and  the  general  public — for  the  Southern 
proposal.  In  fact,  only  one  person  expressed 
a  different  view,  and  he  wanted  the  line  for 
himself.  As  a  result  of  the  Southern  propyosal, 
a  sigh  of  relief  was  evident  everywhere  and 
hopes  were  raided  by  the  prospect  and 
promise  of  the  Southern  Railway  coming  to 
Delmarva. 

The  reorganization  of  the  railroad  system 
following  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral represented  the  most  massive  trans- 
portation reorganization  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  Many  parties  worked  with 
Congress  on  the  landmark  legislation.  Wa 
worked  too  long  and  too  hard  on  this  reor- 
gtmlzation  and  the  necessary  legislation  to 
have  our  efforts  now  fall  apart. 

In  the  railroad  reorganization  legislation, 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
and  the  recently-enacted  "Railroad  Revltal- 
Izatlon  ar.d  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  ", 
we  provided  generous  worker  protection  to 
railroad  labor;  we  were  also  generov.s  In  the 
protcctlan  that  we  provided  Southern  Rail- 
road against  deficiency  Judgments.  In  short, 
everything  was  done  which  the  parties  indi- 
cated was  needed  to  effectuate  a  smooth 
transition.  During  the  writing  and  shaping 
of  the  two  landmark  acts,  there  was  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  parties  could  not.  or  would 
not.  work  out  an  agreement.  When  some  of 
the  potential  problems  were  raised  wc  were 
told  not  to  worry,  that  a  new  era  In  labor- 
management  relations  In  the  railroad  Indus- 
try was  with  us.  What  happened  to  that  new 
cooperative  spirit  and  enlightened  era? 


With  the  recent  turn  of  events,  an  acquisi- 
tion so  clearly  In  the  public  interest  and  so 
essential  to  the  future  development  and  em- 
ployment on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  is  now 
In  Jeopardy.  As  one  who  managed  the  1973 
Act  for  the  Minority  and  as  one  who  was 
deeply  Involved  li>  the  recently-enacted  1976 
legislation.  I,  for  one.  feel  betrayed. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  public 
Interest  In  this  InstaJice  Is  clear  and  overrid- 
ing In  favor  of  the  Southern  acquisition.  If 
an  agreement  betweea  Southern  and  the  In- 
volved unions  Is  not  forthcoming,  a  way  will 
be  found  by  the  three  states  to  continue  the 
Important  rail  service  on  the  Peninsula.  But 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  tlie  best  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  can  ex- 
pect would  be  a  continuation  of  the  same 
baul.rupt  service  over  the  same  sorry  track. 
It  Ls  true  that  some  limited  rehabilitation, 
by  necessity,  would  be  undertaken,  but  there 
Is  no  way  that  the  major  Investment  of  $25 
to  $30  million  which  Southern  ha.i  pronuaed 
to  make  will  be  expended.  There  Is  no  chance 
that  the  first  class  track  and  cervlce  that 
Southern  will  deliver  will  be  duplicated. 

Furthermore,  the  State  of  Maryland,  If  the 
acquisition  Is  not  completed,  will  have  dou- 
ble the  number  of  rail  miles  to  subsidize  un- 
der the  "Local  Rail  Services  Continuation 
Provisions".  I  am  advised  that  this  may  mean 
that  Maryland  will  be  able  to  subsidize  Its 
light  density  lines  for  only  two  years  rather 
than  the  Ave  years  provided  In  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
This  controversy  U  no  mere  private  disagree- 
ment. The  Interest  of  the  public  Is  para- 
mount and  must  be  Interjected  In  this  dis- 
pute. After  all.  It  was  the  public  interest 
that  made  Congress  act  to  rescue  the  rail 
system  of  the  Northeast.  It  was  the  public 
Interest  that  prompted  Congress  to  author- 
ize billions  of  dollars  In  taxpayers  funds  for 
the  Northeast  Railroad  rescue  operations. 
Abse-t  the  overriding  public  Interest,  we 
would  have  allowed  Penn  Central  to  pro- 
ceed under  normal  bankruptcy  procedures 
and  not  worry  who  picked  up  the  pieces.  It 
Is  the  same  public  Interest  and  must  pro- 
duce an  afTcement  In  this  Instance. 

Given  this  overwhelming  public  Interest 
effort  and  Investment,  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  parties  to  this  dl-pute  rise  above  their 
own  self-interest  to  the  public  Interest. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  railroad  Industry 
does  not  gain  from  the  landmark  1973  and 
1976  Act"!.  No  one  can  deny  that  railroad  la- 
bor was  not  given  worker  protection  more 
generou-.  than  most.  If  not  all.  other  labor  In 
the  nation. 

If  tht-?  chapter  in  the  reorganization  proc- 
e«i  Is  left  unflnt<!hed,  with  everyone  gaining, 
except  the  public,  then  I  predict  It  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  all,  and  a  day  all  will  rue  and 
regret. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  some  way.  somehow  this  Impasse 
will  be  broken  and  that  Impediments  to  the 
Southern  acquisition  of  the  Delmarva  lines 
wll!  be  cMmlnated. 

STATEvrMT  OF  W11.LIAM  T.  Cot.Ki,f\tt.  Jr  ,  Src- 
BET\nY    or    Transportation,    BrroRE    the 

SUBCOMMrTTTB  ON  StTHPACE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION. CoMMrrTEE  ON  Commerce,  op  the 
US.  Senate,  on  th'  Proposfd  AcgvismoN 

BY    the    SOtTTHETtN    RaF.WAT    OF    THE    PENN 

Central  Zirrca  on  the  Delmarva   Pknin- 

6OT.A,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  would  first  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Sub- 
commlttr^c  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  often 
appeared  before  thLs  Committee,  and  I  have 
come  to  have  great  admiration  for  Its  ability 
to  obtain  results  for  the  American  people. 

I  appenr  today  to  discuss  the  serious  situa- 
tion confronting  all  of  us  In  our  attempts  to 
revitalize  rail  service  In  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  speclflcally. 
for   tliC  people  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 


Virginia.  The  situation  Is  serious  because  we 
now  face  the  likelihood  that  rail  service  on 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula  Is  going  to  wither 
away  or.  at  least,  be  further  downgraded. 
But  even  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  an  upgrsidlng 
and  enhancement  of  such  service  which  will 
now  be  lost.  The  situation  Is  not  only  serious 
but  also  tragic,  for  it  could  and  should  have 
been  avoided. 

As  you  know,  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
rail  facilities  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  Is 
extremely  poor.  In  most  places  there  has  l)een 
virtually  no  maintenance  for  some  fifteen 
years.  The  result  is  a  system  that  is  only 
minimally  functional.  I  am  told  that  In  many 
places  traffic  moves  at  only  C-10  miles  per 
hour.  Operations  have  been  so  unprofitable 
that  the  Penn  Central  has  continually  sought 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  service.  Thus,  for  the 
communities,  industries,  and  shippers  of  the 
Peninsula,  there  could  have  been  no  better 
news  than  that  contained  In  the  United 
States  Railway  Association's  Final  System 
Plan — that  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
proposed  to  purchase  the  rail  properties  of 
the  Penn  Central  there.  For  the  Final  Sys- 
tem Plan  designated  the  rail  properties  be- 
tween Wilmington,  Delaware  and  Cape 
Charles,  Virginia,  Including  a  number  of 
associated  marine  and  terminal  facilities,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Southern.  And  not  only 
was  rail  service  going  to  continue,  but  It  was 
going  to  be  operated  and  radically  upgraded 
by  one  of  the  industry's  most  successful 
carriers.  For  the  affected  commu -.Ities.  this 
meant  not  only  pres3rvatlon  of  existing  In- 
dustries, but  also  the  likelihood  of  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Industrial  establishments 
and  better  access  to  national  markets  (be- 
cause the  Delmarva  would  be  connected  Into 
the  Southern's  national  rail  system). 

For  the  Southern  Railway,  these  properties 
represented  a  unique  opportunity  to  offer 
rapid  service  to  the  Wilmington  market  by 
avoiding  the  Rlchmond-Washlngton-Baltl- 
more  bottleneck,  and  It  provided  the  South- 
ern with  access  through  Wilmington  to 
Important  Intercharges  with  the  upper  At- 
lantic and  New  England  regions.  The  price  to 
ths  Southern  for  these  properties.  (6  million, 
was,  I  believe,  certainly  reasonable,  based  as 
It  was  on  the  net  liquidation  value  of  the 
properties;  moreover,  the  Southern  was  to 
be  provided  with  deficiency  Judgment  protec- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government.  I 
might  add  that  this  deficiency  protection 
came  only  as  a  result  of  the  tireless  efforts 
of  many  members  of  this  Committee  during 
the  enactment  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  In  an- 
nouncing Its  Intention  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty, the  Southern  also  declared  Its  commit- 
ment to  Invest  approximately  930  million  of 
its  own  money  to  rehabilitate  and  improve 
the  presently  worn  out  facilities. 

The  law  provides,  however,  that  before  this 
purchase  could  be  consummated,  the  South- 
ern had  to  negotiate  successfully  labor  agree- 
ments with  the  employees  who  presently  op- 
erate the  Penn  Central  properties  on  the 
Peninsula.  These  employees,  to  the  extent 
needed  by  the  Southern,  would  have  the  first 
rights  to  Jobs  with  the  Southern  to  operate 
the  transferred  properties.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  extremely  disappointed  to  say  that  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  labor  unions  have 
been  unable  to  reach  such  agreements.  And 
It  now  appears  that  the  Southern  acquisi- 
tion will  never  take  place. 

The  Impact  of  this  on  the  people  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  will  be  significant.  Con- 
Rail  will  now  be  designated  to  operate  the 
rail  properties.  ConRail,  however,  will  operate 
as  part  of  Its  mainline  system,  only  approxi- 
mately 185  of  the  460  miles  of  the  total  pres- 
ent system  on  the  Delmarva.  The  remaining 
miles,  unless  they  can  be  subsidized  by  the 
State,  with  a  diminishing  Federal  participa- 
tion, and  then  only  temporarily,  will  be  aban- 
doned. The  Southern,  on  the  other  hand, 
wfiuld  have  operated  almost  the  entire  460 
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miles.  Moreover,  the  properties  acquired  by 
ConRaU  wlU  not  be  rehabilltatea  and  Im- 
proved, as  they  wotild  have  been  by  tbe 
Southern.  It  simply  makes  no  eenae  for  0<»i- 
Rail  to  operate  all  oi  or  rehabilitate  those 
properties  which  are  only  tangentlally  oon- 
uected  to  Its  main  rail  network.  Aa  part  of 
the  Southern,  however,  tbe  properties  would 
have  provided  that  railroad  with  a  link  to 
new  markets  and  would  have  Justified  opera- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  Tbe  futtue  of  In- 
dustry, including  the  350  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving points,  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  Is 
therefore  now  seriously  threatened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  discuss  what  efforts 
have  been  made  In  the  past  few  days  to  try 
to  put  the  Southern  acquisition  of  the  Del- 
marva back  together,  I  want  to  point  out 
there  is  another  tragedy  taking  place,  simtil- 
taneously  with  that  of  the  Delmarva,  as  a 
result  of  these  unsuccessful  labor  negotia- 
tions. 

Under  the  Final  System  Plan,  the  Chessle 
system  had  offered  to  purchase  and  operate 
most  of  the  properties  of  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna and  Reading  Railroads,  thereby  allow- 
ing the  Chessle  to  serve  most  of  the  North- 
eastern United  States.  This  expanded  Chessle 
System  would  bare  provided  competition  for 
ConRail  throughout  most  of  the  region  and 
influenced  ConRail  to  be  more  efficient.  Of 
signal  importance,  the  Chessle  had  commit- 
ted Itself  to  investing  between  $500  and  $800 
million  of  Its  own  money  to  upgrade  and  re- 
habilitate the  2,000  miles  of  Erie  Lackawanna 
and  Reading  property  that  It  Intended  to  ac- 
quire. This  money,  and  the  $30  million  that 
the  Southern  Intended  to  spend  on  the  Del- 
marva, was  to  be  in  addition  to  $2.1  billion 
Federal  investment  in  ConBaU  which  was 
provided  for  In  recent  legislation.  Thtis  the 
Chessle  and  Southern  purchases  meant  the 
infusion  of  anywhere  from  530  to  830  million 
dollars  of  private  capital  into  the  Northeast- 
ern rail  system. 

The  failure  of  the  Chessle  system,  like  the 
Southern  Railway,  to  obtain  lalxH-  agree- 
ments means  that  this  purchase  and  Infusion 
of  additional  capital  will  not  take  place.  The 
Erie  Lackawanna  and  Reading  lines  will  in- 
stead become  part  of  ConRaU.  I  believe  this 
to  be  an  extremely  unfortunate  occurrence. 
To  begin  with,  ConRaU  wlU  not  have  the 
competition  required  to  make  It  as  efficient 
as  It  might  be.  Second,  ConBaU  will  not  have 
the  incentive  to  rehabUltate  and  Improve 
those  properties  as  the  Chessle  would  have. 
Vis-a-vls  United  ConRaU.  large  sections  of 
theee  properties.  especlEtUy  on  the  Brie  Lacka- 
wanna, are  redundant.  Because  ConBaU  wlU 
need  to  consolidate  and  rationalize  the  many 
rail  properties  that  It  acquires,  large  parts  of 
the  Erie  Lackawanna  wUl  be  downgraded  by 
ConRaU.  This  means  the  loss  not  only  of  raU 
service  but  also  thousands  of  Jobs. 

If  the  Chessle  purchases  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna, it  would  undertake  a  major  rehabUl- 
tatlon  program  on  that  line  creating  hun- 
dreds of  new  Jobs.  But  under  ConRail,  the 
Erie  Lackawanna  becomes  a  totally  redundant 
property  except  for  local  servlcea,  because 
ConRaU  already  has  two  routes  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  Eastern  Seaboard — ^the  former 
New  York  Central  and  the  former  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Thus  the  elimination  of  the 
Erie  Lackawanna  as  a  through  traffic  route  Is 
virtually  assured.  In  addition,  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna yards  and  terminal  operations  In  such 
places  as  Marion,  NUes,  Mansfield,  and  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Syra- 
cuse and  Utlca,  New  York  wlU  be  downgraded 
from  their  present  role,  or  closed.  Terminal 
operations  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Toungs- 
town  WlU  probably  be  rationalized  and  re- 
duced. Other  faculties  at  HorneU.  New  York, 
and  MeadvlUe,  Pennsylvania,  wUl  be  closed 
or  their  operations  curtaUed. 

As  a  resiUt  of  this  downgrading  of  the  Erie 
Lackawanna,  most  of  the  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  that  carrier  will  either  be  trans- 


ferred  or  severed.  WhUe  the  Oheasle  would 
not  take  on  aU  of  the  Erie  Lackawanna  peo- 
ple, and  no  doubt  would  reassign  certain  per- 
sonnel, the  overaU  lirpgct  in  terms  of  sever- 
ance or  moves  would  be  far  less  under  the 
Chessle  than  under  ConBaU. 

What  we  lose,  In  the  context  of  the  broad- 
er picture,  are  the  Incentives  which  a  com- 
petitive spur  would  give  to  ConBaU,  and  that 
happy  c(»nbinatlon  of  Federal  assistance  and 
private  Initiative  which  could  be  the  salva- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  of  the  railroad  industry 
In  the  Northeast. 

Under  the  law,  the  Southern  and  the  Ches- 
sle were  required  to  obtain  labor  agreements 
prior  to  accepting  finally  the  offers  of  raU 
properties  designated  to  them  pursuant  to 
the  Final  System  Plan.  These  designations 
were  to  terminate  7  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  February  5, 
unless  the  carriers  had  secured  labor  agree- 
ments and  accepted  the  offers..  The  negotia- 
tions were  to  be  handled  by  the  parties  them- 
selves with  the  assistance  of  USRA.  It  was 
only  after  USRA,  management,  and  l&txx 
could  not  produce  an  agreement  that  the  Ad- 
ministration concluded  that  It  had  to  In- 
tervene. 

Because  of  the  long  range  effects  on  the 
entire  raU  system  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
immediate  effects  on  the  people  and  In- 
dtistry  of  such  states  as  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Virginia,  that  the  faUure  of  these  labor 
negotiations  wUl  have.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Usery  and  I  last  week  decided  to  ask  the  par- 
ties Involved  to  meet  with  us  to  see  If  a 
resolution  of  their  differences  could  be  found. 

On  Wednesday,  February  25,  beginning  at 
0:00  A.M.,  we  met  in  my  offices  with  the  top 
rejMresentatlves  of  both  management  and 
labor.  After  16Vi  hoiu-s  of  continuous  discus- 
sions, we  recessed  at  1:30  AJif.  Thursday 
morning.  We  resumed  deUberatlons  Thurs- 
day aftemocm  and  met  continuously  untU 
3:30  A.M.  Rrlday.  Secretary  Usery  and  I  made 
every  effort  to  try  to  get  the  parties  to  resolve 
their  differences,  but  at  3:30  A.M..  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  the  talks  broke  off  without  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  and  I  know  to  Secretary  Usery, 
that  we  were  unable  to  resolve  this  Issue  last 
week,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  a  resolution  of 
the  differences  between  the  Southern  and  the 
Chessle  and  the  unions  could  have  been  ob- 
tained and  should  have  been  obtained.  More- 
over, Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Congress,  the  legal  tools  exist  to  implement 
those  transactions  even  now,  if  we  could  get 
labor  agreements — although  I  do  not  mean 
by  his  an  extension  of  the  AprU  1  convey- 
ance date.  But  we  are  rapidly  running  out  of 
time. 

I  should  emphasize,  M^  Chairman,  that  I 
definitely  do  not  believe^at  the  April  1  date 
for  conveyance  of  the  pii^rties  of  the  bank- 
rupt railroads  should  be  delayed.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  lies  in  providing  any 
more  government  money  for  ConRaU  to  op- 
erate and  rehabilitate  the  properties  that  the 
Chessle  and  the  Southern  would  have  ac- 
quired. Vis-a-vis  Unified  ConRail,  those  prop- 
erties are  largely  redundant  or  only  margin- 
ally connected  to  ConRaU's  mainline  rail  net- 
work. To  force  such  operations  and  rehabUi- 
tation  onto  ConRaU  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  its  chances  of  successful  operation 
of  the  bankrupt  properties. 

If  the  present  situation  is  not  reversed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  speedy  resolution  of  these  la- 
bor disputes.  It  wlU  be  a  tragedy  for  thou- 
sands of  people  and  for  the  future  of  rail 
transportalton  In  this  country. 

I  wUl  be  happy  to  answer  any  qtiestlons 
you  may  have. 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  4,  1976 J 

The  Stymied  Sottthern  Deal 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  week's  UJS. 
Senate  hearing  on  the  fate  of  tbe  Delmarva 


raUway  system  brought  perspiration  to  the 
brows  of  QoverncMT  Mandel  and  the  VS.  secre- 
taries of  labor  and  transportation,  who  testl- 
fled. These  high  officials  seem  powerless  to 
revive  tbe  deal  by  which  the  Southern  BaU- 
way  System  was  to  have  revitalized  some  450 
miles  of  Penn  Central  raU  lines  on  the  Del- 
marva PeninsiUa. 

The  deal  Is  hung  up  on  a  dispute  between 
Southern  and  a  raU  clerks'  union,  which  in- 
sists that  Penn  Central  employee  benefits  be 
continued  if  wiX'kers  become  employees  of 
Southern.  No  one  on  either  side  has  pubUcIy 
estimated  the  cost  of  tbe  benefits,  but  most 
observers  believe  it  Is  not  great.  Yet  both 
sides  stand  firm,  apparently  for  fear  that  any 
compromise  would  establish  precedents  that 
could  cause  them  damage  beyond  tbe  Eastern 
Shore.  Observers  speciUate  that  the  Southern 
fears  that  if  it  compromised  with  the  xinion, 
employees  on  the  rest  of  its  large  system 
might  demand  like  benefits;  and  tbe  union 
is  said  to  resist  compromise  fcH-  fear  of  a  prec- 
edent that  might  later  be  used  In  far  larger 
acquisitions  of  bankrupt  Northeast  raU  lines 
proposed  for  the  Chessle  System. 

If  the  Southern  deal  falls  through,  the  al- 
ternative, takeover  of  the  Eastern  Shore  raU 
lines  by  the  new  quasi-public  corporation, 
ConraU,  not  only  would  be  economically  dam- 
aging to  the  Shore  but  likely  also  woiUd  re- 
siUt  in  job  losses,  due  to  ConraU's  plan  to  re- 
duce total  trackage  to  well  under  what  the 
Southern  planned  to  (^>erate.  SenatcH'  Beall, 
who  chaired  the  hearing  and  Governor  Man- 
del  are  working  hard  to  end  the  impasae  and 
now  seek  to  get  the  two  sides  to  schedxUe  a 
new  round  of  negotiations  By  co-operating 
with  that  effort,  the  raUroad  and  the  union 
might  revive  some  prospect  of  meeting  their 
responsibilities  not  only  to  stockholders  and 
members  but  to  economic  hopes  that  have 
been  raised  for  tbe  people  of  an  important 
region. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
resolution  does  not  speak  to  the  merits 
of  the  case  or  to  the  dispute  between  the 
parties,  but  only  speaks  to  the  necessity 
for  negotiations  to  be  taken  up  again,  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-. 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
97)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
of  3  minutes  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  to  be  charged  2  minutes 
against  the  majority  and  1  minute 
against  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  S3  ordered. 


MOZAMBIQUE  AND  RHODESIA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation between  Mozambique  and  Rhode- 
sia is  deteriorating  rapidly,  with  great 
danger  of  a  war  which  could  envelop  all 
of  southern  Africa. 

Mozambique's  President  Samora  Ma- 
chel  yesterday  took  the  bold  step  of  clos- 
ing his  country's  borders  with  Rhodesia 
despite  the  severe  economic  lass  it  will 
cause  his  nation.  He  also  put  the  coun- 
try on  a  war  footing. 

After  a  decade  of  worsening  relations 
with  its  neighbors,  Rhodesia  already  is 
fighting  a  low-level  war  with  Mozam- 
bique and  may  be  the  flint  for  a  larger 
conflagration. 

An  attempt  must  be  made  to  stop  vio- 
lent resolution  of  the  Rhodesian  prob- 
lem before  that  wider  war  becomes  a 
reality. 

Black  African  leaders  have  gone  to 
great  length  to  find  a  peaceful  re.iOlu- 
tion  of  the  problem  presented  by  the 
white  Rhodesians.  That  the  situation 
now  has  boiled  over  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise, however  much  we  may  deplore  it. 

For  humanitarian  reasons,  the  United 
States  must  make  every  possible  effort 
to  avert  an  all-out  race  war  in  southern 
Africa,  which  could  mean  untold  suf- 
fering and  death  for  both  sides,  black 
and  white.  Such  a  war  could  easily  en- 
gulf South  Africa,  as  well. 

What  can  be  done?  A  military  inter- 
vention is  the  wrong  answer,  just  as  it 
was  the  wTong  answer  in  Angola.  There 
Is  another  direction. 

Look  at  the  desperate  economic  plight 
the  border  closing  brings  both  to  Mo- 
zambique and  to  our  good  friends  in 
Zambia. 

Zambia  has  depended  entirely  upon 
the  eastern  route  for  its  copper  exports 
because  of  the  closing  of  the  Benguela 
railway  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Rhodesian  Imports  and  exports 
which  passed  through  Mozambique  are 
estimated  to  have  been  worth  several 
millions  of  dollars  since  Mozambique  be- 
came independent  8  months  ago.  Fur- 
thermore, the  shutting  off  of  that  trade 
will  throw  dock  workers,  railway  and 
airline  employees  out  of  work.  In  a  coun- 
try already  in  dire  economic  trouble. 

This  economic  disaster  may  make  an 
all-out  war  attractive  as  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  find  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  Rhodesian  problem. 

Immediate  U.S.  economic  aid  to  both 
Zambia  and  Mozambique  would  ease  that 
pressure,  I  would  hope  our  allies  In  Eu- 
rope would  see  their  way  clear  to  join  us 


in  economic  help  to  those  two  black 
African  nations. 

There  is  a  further  danger  tn  the  situa- 
tion, stemming  from  our  past  mistakes 
In  Angola.  My  sources  inform  me  that 
President  Machel.  concerned  atx)ut  pos- 
sible air  attacks  on  his  country,  has 
asked  the  Soviets  for  a  supply  of  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  both  of  the  fixed  and 
shoulder-fired  variety. 

Those  same  sources  tell  me  tlie  Soviets 
have  put  a  price  on  Uie  .supply  of  those 
missiles:  With  them  will  come  Cubans 
to  man  them. 

Thus,  the  Rhodesian  crisis  may  provide 
Just  the  opening  Moscow  has  been  look- 
ing for  to  export  its  Cuban  mercenaries 
from  Angola  to  other  African  nations. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  been  training 
the  armed  forces  of  both  Tanzania  and 
Mozambique  in  camps  in  those  countries, 
are  as  much  against  a  Soviet-Cuban  in- 
cursion as  we  are  and  will  advise  the 
Mozambique  Government  against  it — 
unless  an  all-out  war  makes  such  help 
inevitable. 

Neighborin.i  black  African  nations  are 
equally  against  such  a  Soviet-Cuban 
Intervention. 

If  economic  aid  to  Mozambique  and 
Zambia  can  buy  time  for  further  efforts 
at  peaceful  solution,  then  the  United 
States  should  not  hesitate  to  supply  it. 

The  administration  should  take  one 
further  step  to  cool  down  southern  Af- 
rica. It  should  abandon  its  pighe.ided 
refusal  to  open  discussions  with  the 
MPLA  government  in  Angola.  Not  only 
could  that  help  expedite  reopening  of 
intermediary  for  talks  between  the 
MPLA  government  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  head  off  the  explo- 
sive situation  on  Angola's  southern  bor- 
der. Cuban  and  South  African  troops 
face  each  other  only  a  few  miles  apart 
there. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  African  policy, 
one  which  stops  thinking  in  terms  of 
military  solutions  to  the  problems  of  that 
continent.  A  start  toward  such  a  policy 
would  be  emergency  economic  aid  to  ease 
the  immediate  crisis.  The  hour  is  late. 
It  is  not  midnight;  it  already  is  5  minutes 
past  midnight. 


OKLAHOMA    SENATORIAL   CON- 
TESTED ELECTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  356) 
relating  to  the  Oklahoma  senatorial  con- 
tested election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock^  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  v.-iU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
earlier  I  was  addressing  myself  to  some 
of  the  items  that  Senator  Bartlett  ques- 


tioned yesterday.  Inasmuch  as  he^was 
not  on  the  floor.  I  discontinued  at  that 
time.  I  had  discussed  several  of  the  items. 
I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  back  and  go 
over  them  all  again,  but  I  hope  he  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  review  what  I 
said  about  them. 

Previously  I  got  down  to  the  part  of 
item  F.  which  showed  confusion  about 
the  Tulsa  area  where  interviews  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Miller's  study. 

There  were  some  Interviews  In  Osage 
County,  which  Is  contiguous  to  Tulsa 
Co'onty.  In  fact,  part  of  Osage  County  is 
in  the  city  of  Tulsa — and  the  city  of 
Tulsa  in  its  elections  uses  voting  ma- 
chines. Machines  were  not  used  in  Osage 
County  in  tlie  November  1974  elections. 
The  question  raised  by  the  minority 
aixjut  the  number  of  inter\iews  does  not 
appear  to  be  important.  Apparently,  it  is 
agreed  that  there  were  13  interviews  con- 
ducted in  Tulsa  County. 

Senator  Hatfield  also  raised  a  point 
the  other  day  about  some  of  those  inter- 
viewed as  noi  having  voted.  Well,  Dr. 
Miller's  study  Is  of  registered  voters,  and 
based  on  voter  turnout  in  1974.  A  sam- 
ple that  did  not  include  persons  who  did 
not  vote  would  be  highly  suspect  Nat- 
urally, information  on  actual  voting  was 
taken  only  from  those  who  had  voted, 
as  is  shown  by  the  copy  of  the  "Past 
Election  Study"  provided  to,  but  never 
mentioned  by  the  minority. 

Finally,  Item  (g) .  where  the  minority 
claims  the  data  shows  that  Senator 
Packwood  lost  the  election.  I  think  my 
colleague  mentioned  that  several  times. 
Once  again,  the  minority  has  misread 
the  data.  It  shows  no  such  things.  The 
data  referred  to  by  the  minority  shows 
only  how  Senator  Packwood  did  In  the 
sample  area  where  interviews  were  con- 
ducted, and  had  no  relationship  to  his 
statewide  totals. 

The  suggestion  that  it  was  in  error  be- 
cause it  showed  Senator  Packwood  los- 
ing the  election  was  simply  not  true.  Dr. 
Miller  emphatically  denied  that  he  would 
use  a  sample  like  that  to  project  a  state- 
wide result.  He  did  not  so  use  it  in  his 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  too. 
was  criticized  by  the  minority  for  parts 
of  his  study. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
document  showing  Dr.  Kirkpatrick's 
background  and  expertise  In  -this  area  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ViTAE  Samuex  a.  Kihkpatrick,  Summer  1975 

Place  and  Date  of  Birth:  Harrisburg.  Penu- 
sylvanla;  October  24,  1943. 

Marital  Status:  Marrle<l  Pamela  Ann  Rlch- 
ter,  June  13,  1965.  Two  children:  Shaun  Alex- 
ander, November  25.  1968;  Neal  WUUam.  April 
11.  1972. 

Academic  Degrees:  B3.  Cum  Laude  (Polit- 
ical Science)  Shlppensburg  State  College, 
1964.  M.A.  (Political  Science)  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1966.  Ph.  D.  (Political  Sci- 
ence) Pennsylvania  State  University,  1968. 
Dissertation:  Attitudinal  COTUistency  and 
Political  Behavior.  Doctoral  Fields:  American 
Politics,  Public  Opinion  and  Electoral  Be- 
havior, Statistics  and  Methodology,  Political 
Theory,  and  Public  Administration. 

Major  Fields  of  Interest:  Research  Meth- 
ods,  E>ata  Analysis,  and  Empirical  Theory. 
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Electoral  Behavior  and  Public  Opinion.  Social 
Psychology  an<f  PoUtlcs.  State  and  Urban 
Politics.  Legislative  Behavior. 

Special  Training  and  Skills;  Seminora;  Sta- 
tistics, Research  Design,  Data  Analysis,  Em- 
pirical Theory.  Computer  Programming. 
French  and  Spanish.  Quantitative  AnalysU 
(Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political 
Research,  University  of  Michigan)  and  Com- 
puter y»ppllcatloii3  In  the  Social  Sciences 
I  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
MlchL^an)  Summer,  1967.  Time  Series  Anal- 
ysis (luter-Unlverslty  Consortium  for  Polit- 
ical Research,  University  of  Michigan,  Sum- 
mer. 1970). 

Scaling  Theory  and  Applications  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania — BeU  Laboratories. 
Worlcshop  on  Multidimensional  Scaling,  June 
11*72 ) .  Seminar  on  Pre-Sesslon  Conferences 
and  Legislative  Orientation  and  Training 
(National  Legislative  Conference/Council  of 
State  Governments,  St.  Charles,  Illinois, 
June,  1974). 

Fellowships:  Pennsylvania  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  FeUowshlp.  Shlppens- 
burg State  College.  1961-64.  James  A.  Plnne» 
-an  Fellowship  In  Practical  Politics,  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  1964.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  FeUowshlp,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1967.  Graduate 
School  FeUowshlp.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, 1967-68.  American  Political  Science 
.Association  State  Legi.slatlve  Service  FeUow- 
shlp. 1971-73. 

Professional  Experience:  Director,  Bureau 
of  Government  Research,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, 1970  to  present  (sabbatical  leave 
September  1974-January  1976).  Director. 
Scholar-Leadership  Enrichment  Program. 
University  of  Oklahoma.  1976  to  present. 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  1975  to  present.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, 1971-1975  Visiting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science  and  Research  Asso- 
ciate. Survey  Resaarch  Center,  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
Summer,  1970.  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of 
Government  Research,  University  of  Okla- 
homa 1969-1970.  Assistant  Professor  of  PoUt- 
ical  Science,  University  of  Oklahoma,  lQ6a- 
71.  Teaching  Aj^slstant,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1968.  Research  Assistant,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1968.  Legal  Assist- 
ant, Assistant  Attorney  General.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  1964. 

Biographical  Listings:  American  Men  and 
Women  of  Science.  Contemporary  Authors. 
\Vhos  Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Biographical  Director,  American  Political 
Science  Association.  Wlio's  Who  in  Okla- 
homa. The  World  Who's  Who  M  Authors. 
Dictionary  of  International  Biography. 

Courses  Taught  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa: Quantitative  Analysis  of  Political  Data 
Seminar  Research  resign  (Oradtiats  Semi- 
nar). Empirical  Political  Theory  (Graduate 
Seminar).  Social  Psychology  and  Politics 
Seminar  Research  Design  (Graduate  Semi- 
Electoral  Behavior  (Undergraduate  and 
Graduate  Seminar).  Methods  In  Political 
Science  (Intermediate) .  American  Politics 
(Introductory).  American  PoUtics  (Honors). 
Covrscs  Taught  at  the  Vnii^ersity  of  Mich- 
igan: Research  Design  (Lecture  Series).  Data 
.\iialysi3  (Lecture  Series). 

Courses  Taught  for  Advanced  Program  in 
Public  Admlnist ration.  University  of  Okla- 
homa: Research  Methods  in  Political 
Science  Public  Administration  (Graduate 
Seminar) :  Oklahoma  Center  for  Continuing 
EJuraiion.  Norman,  Oklahoma;  Headquar- 
ters, U.S.  Air  Force  Europe,  Wiesbaden,  Ger- 
many; Headquarters.  Allied  Forces  Central 
Europe,  Brunssum,  Holland;  Headquarters, 
Strategic  Air  Command,  Offutt  AFB.  Ne- 
braska; Kadena  AB,  Okinawa;  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.;  Goose  AB, 
Goosebay,  Lsbrador;  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Psclflc  Islands.  Salpan,  Micronesia;  Fort  SUl, 
Lawton,    Oklahonm;     Ent    AFB,     Colorado 


l^trliiga.  Oolorwlo;  Mlnot  AFB,  Mlnot,  North 
Dakota.  Theories  of  the  Political  System 
(Graduate  Seminar);  Headquarters,  Strate- 
gic Air  Oommand,  OfTutt  AFB,  Nebraska.     ' 

Vnivertitp  and  Departmental  Responst- 
WUties:  Official  Representative,  Inter-Univer- 
sity Consortium,  for  PoUtical  Research, 
1968-  .  Coordinator,  Social  Science  Labora- 
tory, 1968-  .  Executive  Director,  Ewing 
Seminars  on  Social  Issues,  1969-70.  Arts  and 
Sciences  Computer  Facilities  Committee, 
1969-70.  Information  and  Computer  Science 
Graduate  Planning  Committee,  1970-71.  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  Graduate 
Program  Committee,  1969-  .  Department  of 
Political  Science  Placement  Chairman,  1969- 
74.  UnivCKlty  Computer  Advisory  Committee, 
1971-74.  Oo-Sponsor  (with  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lative CouncU),  Pre-session  Legislative  Con- 
ference, 1972,  1974.  University  Research 
Oouxtcll,  1973-74.  Dean's  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. College  of  Arts  and  Science,  1974. 
University  Budget  Council,  1975-     . 

Professional  Association  and  Related  Ac- 
tivities: Participant,  Graduate  Student  Panel 
on  Political  Behavior,  Midwest  Political 
Science  Association  Convention,  1968.  Polit- 
ical Science  Member,  Editorial  Policies  Com- 
mittee, Social  Science  Quarterly,  1969-  . 
Participant,  Oklahoma  Governor's  Academy 
on  State  Goals,  Conference  on  Constitutional 
Revl.=lon,  1970.  Chairman.  Social  Psychology 
and  Politics  Panel,  Southwestern  Political 
Science  Association  Convention,  1970.  Chair- 
man, Urban  Politics  Panel,  Oklahoma  PoUt- 
ical Science  Associstlon  Meeting,  1971. 
Chairman,  Political  Attitudes  Panel,  South- 
western Political  Science  Association  Con- 
vention, 1971.  American  Political  Science 
Association  State  Legislative  Service  Fellow, 
1971-  .  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, Graduate  Placement  Directors  Associa- 
tion, 1971-1974.  Editorial  Board,  Midwest 
Journal  of  Political  Science,  1971-73.  Chair- 
man, Electoral  Behavior  Panel,  Southwestern 
Political  Science  Association  Convention, 
1972.  Invited  Participant,  American  Political 
Science  Association  Conference  on  State  and 
Local  Politics,  1972.  Awards  Committee, 
Southwestern  Political  Science  Association, 
1972-73.  Executive  Coimcil,  Southwestern 
Political  Science  Association,  1972-73.  Execu- 
tive CouncU,  Southwestern  Social  Science 
Association,  1973-  .  Editorial  Board,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Political  Science.  1973-  . 
Vice  President  and  Program  Chairman, 
Southwestern  Political  Science  Association, 
197»-74.  Presldent-Elect,  Southwestern  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  1974-75.  Guest 
Editor,  American  Politics  Quarterly,  July, 
1975.  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Pub- 
Uc  AlTalrs  and  Administration  (NASPAA) 
Task  Force  on  Education  in  Research  Skills 
for  Public  Management,  1974.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Organization,  Southwestern 
Social  Science  Association,  1975-  .  President, 
Southwestern  Political  Science  Association, 
1975-1976. 

Research  Consulting:  State  Supervisor, 
NBC  Election  Night  Forecast,  1969-1970, 
1971-72,  1973-74.  Research  Consultant,  Gov- 
ernor's Office,  State  Office  of  Commimlty  Af- 
fairs and  Planning,  Oklahoma,  1972.  Research 
Consultant  and  Commentator,  KTUL-TV, 
Tulsa,  1972.  Research  Consultant,  Indian 
Housing  Project,  University  of  Oklahoma.  Re- 
search Institute,  1972-73.  Research  ConsxUt- 
ant,  PoUce  Assaults  Project,  Office  of  Research 
Administration,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
1973-74.  Expert  Witness,  Impact  of  Ballot 
Structure  on  Split-Ticket  Voting,  Bellmon- 
Edmondson  U.S.  Senate  CertlHcatlon  Hear- 
ing, Tulsa;  and  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court, 
Oklahoma  City,  1974. 

Professional  Societies  and  Associutions:  Pi 
Sigma  Alpha.  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Phi  Sigma  Pi. 
Phi  Kappa  Phi.  American  Political  Science 
Assoicatlon.  Midwest  Political  Science  j\s- 
sociatlon.  Southern  PoUtical  Science  Associa- 
tion. Southwestern  Political  Science  Associa- 


tion. American  Association  for  PubUc  Opin- 
ion Research,  American  Sociological  Aasocla- 
tion.  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  Governmental  Research  Associa- 
tion. 
Publications  and  Professional  Papers: 
Books: 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  Urban 
Political  Analysis:  A  Systems  Approach  (Free 
Press,  June,  1972,  406  pp.) 

Co-Editor  (with  LawTence  K.  Pettit),  The 
Social  Psychology  of  Political  Life  (Duxbury, 
September,  1972,  394  pp.) 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Political  Data 
(Charles  E.  MerrUl  PubUshlng  Company,  Jan- 
uary, 1974.  509  pp.) 

The  Legislative  Process  in  Oklahoma:  Pol- 
icy-Making.  People  arul  Politics   (University 
of  Oklahoma  Press.  1975,  300  pp.) 
Articles: 

••lo.vae  CnontatiDii  and  Voter  Choice."  So- 
cial Science  Quarterly  (June,  1968),  87-102. 
'Political  Attitudes  and  Behavior:  Some 
Consequences  of  Attitudinal  Ordering,"  Mid- 
west Journal  of  Political  Science  (February, 
1970),  1-24;  Reprinted  In  Nimmo  and  Bon- 
Jean,  eds..  PoUtical  Attitudes  and  Public 
Opinion  (David  McKay.  1972). 

"Multl-Dlmeusional  Aspects  of  Local  Po- 
litical Systems:  A  Conceptual  Approach  to 
PubUc  Policy,"  Western  Political  Quarterly 
(December,  1970),  808-828. 

"PoUtical  Attitude  Structure  and  Com- 
ponent Change",  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
(Pall,  1970),  403-408. 

Co- Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan), 
"PoUcy  Variations,  Political  Recruitment,  and 
Suburban  Social  Rank:  A  Comparative  Aiuil- 
ysLs,"  SociolOQical  Quarterly  (FaU,  1970), 
452-462. 

Co-Author  (with  Melvin  E.  Jones).  "Vote 
Direction  and  Issue  Cleavage  in  1968."  Social 
Science  Quarterly  (December,  1970) ,  689-705. 
Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan).  "Ur- 
banism  and  Oklahoma  FoUtics."  Oklahoma 
Busiiiess  Bulletin  (Bureau  for  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Jaimary,  1972),  pp.  10-14. 

Co-Author  (With  David  R.  Morgan),  "The 
Urban  Impact  on  Oklahoma  Votlz^  Pat- 
terns," Oklahovia  Business  Bulletin  (Bureau 
for  Business  and  Economic  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  February, '1972).  pp. 
10-15. 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  "Leg- 
islative Reapportionment  and  Urban  In- 
fluence in  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,"  Okla- 
homa Business  Bulletin  (Bureau  for  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Research,  University  of 
Olclahoma,  March,  1972),  pp.  5-10. 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  "Ur- 
ban-Rural Divisions  Within  The  Oklahoma 
Legislature,"  Oklahoma  Business  Bulletin 
(Bureau  for  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search, University  of  Oklahoma,  AprU,  1972) , 
pp.  5-10. 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan) ,  "Policy 
Support  and  Orientation  Toward  Metro- 
politan Political  Integration  Among  Urban 
Officials,"  Social  Science  Quarterly  (Decem- 
ber, 1971),  pp.  656-671. 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan).  "Per- 
sonnel Policies  in  Oklahoma  Cities."  Okla- 
homa Business  Bulletin  (Bureau  for  Business 
and  Economic  Research,  Univei-slty  of  Okla- 
homa, January  1974) ,  pp.  11-15. 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan  &nd. 
William  Lyons),  "Municipal  Training  Needs 
nnd  Personnel  I»ractloes:  Implications  for 
Program  Planning  and  PoUcy-MakiJig." 
Midwest  Review  of  Public  Administration 
(January,  1974),  pp.  3-17. 

Co-Author  (with  Richard  D.  Bingham >. 
"Providing  Social  Services  for  the  Urban 
Poor:  An  Analysis  of  Public  Housing  Au- 
thorities in  Large  American  Cities."  Social 
Servic!  Review  (March,  1975). 

Co-Author  (with  E.  Lee  Bernick,  Robert  J. 
Tliompson  and  Robert  W.  Rycroft),  "Risks 
in    PoUtical    Decision-Making:    An    Experi- 
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mental  Analysis  of  Choice  Shlfta."  Experi- 
mental Study  of  Politica   (February.   1875). 

Co-Author  (with  William  Lyons  and 
Michael  Fitzgerald).  "Candidates,  Parties 
and  Lssiies  In  the  American  Qectorate:  Two 
Decades  of  Change."  American  Politica  Quar- 
terly (July.  1975). 

"Aging  Effects  and  Generational  Differences 
In  Social  Welfare  Attitude  Constraint  In  the 
Mass  Public."  Western  Political  Quarter!;/ 
(March.  1976). 

Chapters  in  Books: 

Co-Author  ( with  David  R.  Morgan ) , 
'•Urban  Politics  In  Oldahoma."  In  Robert 
Wrinkle,  ed..  Politics  in  the  Urban  South- 
uest  (University  of  New  Mexico,  1971),  pp. 
64-68. 

"Conflicts  In  Political  Attitudes,"  In  Klrk- 
patrlck  and  Pettlt,  The  Social  Psychology  of 
Political  Life  (Duxbury  Press,  1972),  pp.  342- 
360. 

Co-Author  (with  Melvln  E.  Jones).  "Issue 
Publics  and  the  Electoral  System:  The  Role 
of  Issues  In  Electoral  Change,"  In  A.  Wilcox. 
ed..  Public  Opinion  and  Political  Attitudes 
(WUey.  1972).  pp.  537-555. 

"Psychological  Views  of  Declslon-MakUi^." 
In  Cornelius  Cotter,  ed..  Political  Scienc  An- 
nual   (Bobbs-Merrlll.    1975),    100   pp. 

Published  Monographs: 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  State 
Constitutional  Revision:  Cases  and  Commen- 
tary (Bureau  of  Government  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  1970.  189  pp  ) 

Co-.^uthor  (with  David  R.  Morgan).  Okla- 
homa Voting  Pa'terns:  Congreisional  Elec- 
tions (Bureau  of  Government  Research.  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  1970,  145  pp.) 

Co-Author  (With  David  R.  Morgan  and 
Larry  Edward.si,  Oklahoma  Voting  Patterns: 
Presidential,  Senatorial  and  Gubernatorial 
Elections  (Bureau  of  Government  Research, 
Umveralty  of  Oklahoma,  1970,  130  pp.) 

Co-Author  (with  Gary  L.  Cathey),  I^^ues 
in  Higher  Education:  Faculty  Attitudes  To- 
ward the  University  Community  (Bureau  of 
Government  Research,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, 1971,25  pp.) 

Co-Author  (with  Gary  L.  Cathey),  7';ic 
Legislative  Process  in  Oklahoma :  Preliminary 
Foundations  for  a  Legislative  Manual  (Legis- 
lative Research  Series,  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Research,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
1972,  57  pp.) 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  Em- 
ployee Training  and  Personnel  Practices  in 
Oklahoma  Cities  (State  of  Oklahoma,  Gov- 
ernor's Office,  Office  of  Community  .\fTairs 
and  Planning,  1972,  137  pp.) 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  Em- 
ployee Training  in  Oklahoma  Counties 
(State  of  Oklahoma,  Governor's  Office,  Office 
of  Community  Affairs  and  Planning,  1972, 
107  pp.) 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  Okla- 
homa Organiiations  Active  in  Applied  Local 
Government  Training  (State  of  Oklahoma, 
Governor's  Office,  Office  of  Conununity  Af- 
fairs and  Planning,  1972,  88  pp.) 

Co-Author  (with  Lawrence  K.  Pettlt), 
Sources  of  Organisational  and  Personal 
Power  in  the  US.  Senate:  A  Test  of  Alterna- 
tive Models  (Legislative  Research  Series.  Bu- 
reau of  Government  Research.  University  of 
Oklahoma.  1973.  35  pp.) 

Co-Author  (with  Lawrence  K.  Pettlt), 
Legislative  Role  Structures,  Poucr  Bases  and 
Behavior  Patterns:  An  Empirical  Exa^nina- 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Senate  (Legislative  Re.-;e.\rch 
Series,  Bureau  of  Government  Research, 
University  of  Oklahoma,   1973.  57  pp  1 

Convention  Papers: 

"Theoretical  Approaches  to  the  Study  of 
Local  Political  Systems,"  Presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Politi- 
cal Science  Association,  Houston,  Texas,  April 
3-5,  1969. 

"Behavioral  Consequences  of  Attitudlnal 
Inconsistency."    Presented    at    the    Annual 


Meeting  of  the  Midwest  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  April  24-26, 
1969. 

"Social -Psychological  Approaches  to  the 
Study  of  Political  Phenomena,"  Presented  at 
the  Anniial  Meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Social  Science  Association,  Lubbock,  Texas, 
May  2-3.  1969. 

"Toward  a  Theory  of  Political  Dissonance," 
Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  New 
York  City,  September  2-6,  1969. 

Co-Author  (with  Lawrence  K.  Pettlt), 
"Role  Structure  and  Influence  Patterns  In 
the  United  States  Senate,"  Presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  Los  .Angeles,  September 
8-12.  1970. 

Co-Author  (wUh  WUllam  Lyons  and 
Michael  Fitzgerald).  "Candidate  and  Party 
Images  In  the  American  Electors '^e:  A  Longi- 
tudinal Analysis."  Presented  at  the  Annual 
^Teettng  of  the  Southwestern  Political  Sci- 
ence .\.MOClatlon.  Dallas,  Texas,  March  28-30, 
1974. 

Co-Author  (with  E.  Lee  Bernlck.  Robert  J. 
Tliomp.son,  and  Robert  W.  Rycroft),  "Politi- 
cal Decision-Making  and  Risk-Taking:  An 
Experimental  Analysis."  Presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midwest  Political 
Science  Association,  Chicago,  April  25-27, 
1974. 

Co-Author  (with  Richard  D.  Bingham), 
"Social  Services  In  Low  Income  Public  Hous- 
ing Projects:  A  Comparison  of  Elderly  and 
General  Occupancy  Activities  In  Forty-Seven 
.American  Cities."  (Presented  at  the  Third 
International  Symposium  on  Lower-Cost 
Housing  Problems.  International  Association 
for  Ho  vising  Science,  Montreal  Canada,  May 
27-31,  1974).  pp.  716-739  in  Oktay  Ural.  ed.. 
Proceedings  of  the  Third  International 
Symposium  on  Louer  Cost  Housing  Prob- 
lems, Volume  2  (Montreal:  Sir  George  Wil- 
liam University,  1974). 

"Age  and  Ideology:  A  Cohort  Analysis  of 
Attitude  Constraint  in  the  American  Pub- 
lic," Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  Chi- 
cago, August  29-September  2.  1974. 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan,  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  and  William  Lyons) ,  "Patterns  of 
Referenda  Voting  in  Oklahoma:  A  Multivari- 
ate Analysis  Over  Time,"  to  be  presented  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  San  Antonio, 
March  27-29,  1975. 

"Problems  of  Risk-Taklng  in  Buraarucra- 
cles,  '  Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
International  Studies  Association,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  February  19-22,  1975. 

Co-Author  (wlih  Lelan  E.  McLemore), 
"Evaluative  and  Perceptual  Dimensions  of 
Legislative  Norms:  An  Analysis  of  Congru- 
ence and  Conflict,"  to  be  presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midwest  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  Chicago,  May  1-3,  1975. 

"Eplstemological  Perspectives  on  the  So- 
cial-Psychological Study  of  Political  Deci- 
sion-Making," to  be  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  San  Fi-anclsco,  September,  1975. 

Co-Author,  "Age  Effects  and  Contending 
Impacts  on  the  Vote:  A  Cohort  Analysis  of 
U.S.  Presidential  Election!,"  to  be  presented 
at  the  International  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation Congress.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Au- 
gust. 1976. 
Book  Reviews: 

Devlne,  "The  Attentive  Public:  Polyarchl- 
cal  Democracy."  Midwest  Journal  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  May,  1971. 

Vale.  "Labour  In  American  Politics."  So- 
yial  Science  Quarterly,  December.  1972. 

Weed.  "The  White  Ethnic  Movement  and 
Ethnic  Politics,"  Journal  of  Politics,  Febru- 
ary, 1974. 

Huber  and  Form.  "Income  and  Ideologty: 
An  Analysis  of  the  American  Political  For- 
mula," Journal  of  Politics,  February,   1975. 


Hamblln,  Jacobaen  and  Miller,  "A  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Social  Change,"  American 
Political  Science  Review  (fortboomlng). 

Unpublished  Manuscripts,  Occasional  Papers, 
Lecture  Series: 

"PoUtlcal-Attltudlnal  Dissonance  and  Sur- 
vey Research,"  1969. 

"Social  Sources  of  Political  Opinion  Con- 
sistency," 1969. 

"Quantitative  Techniques  In  History,"  Phi 
Alpha  Theta,  1969. 

"Computers  and  Politics."  Institute  of 
Electronic  and  Electrical  Engineers,  Okla- 
homa Chapter.  1970. 

"Politics  and  the  University:  A  Search  for 
Institutional  Identity,"  Centennial  Year 
Commencement  Address,  Shippensburg  State 
College.  1970. 

,  "An  Inventory  of  Social  Science  Data  Ar- 
chives and  Financial  Research  Support  In  the 
Social  Sciences  Available  Through  Federal 
and  Private  Sources"  (Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1970). 

"Analyzing  the  1972  Election"  (Distin- 
guished Lecture  Series,  Northeastern  State 
College,  Oklahoma,  1972). 

"Election  Forecasting  Systems"  and  "Fac- 
tor Analysis  in  Political  Science,"  Visiting 
Lectures,  University  of  Tulsa,  1972-73. 

Co-Author  (with  Melvln  E.  Jones),  "Issue 
Publics  and  Issue  Impacts  on  the  American 
Electorate,"  1973. 

Co-Author  (With  David  R.  Morgan),  "The 
Political  Independent:  An  Empirical  Exami- 
nation of  Sources,  Attitudes  and  Behavior," 
1973. 

"Public  Opinion  and  Government  Deci- 
sion-Making," USAP  Communications  Pro- 
gram, University  of  Oklahoma,  1974. 

"Candidate  and  Party  Images  In  the 
American  Electorate,"  V^isillng  Lecture,  Car- 
roll College,  1974. 

"Changes  In  American  Electoral  Behavior 
Across  Six  Presidential  Elections,"  Guest 
presentation,  Kansas  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, 1974. 

"Advances  in  Quantitative  Analysis  in  the 
Social  Sciences."  Guest  lectures.  Institute  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Bergen,  Norway,  1975. 

Grant  Proposals  and  Awards: 

Co-Prlnclpal  Investigator  (with  David  R. 
Morgan).  "Local  Politics  and  Public  Pollcy- 
Maklng  In  Oklahoma"  (1973,  unfunded). 

Co-Prlnclpal  Investigator  (with  David  R. 
Morgan),  "Pvibllc  Policy  and  Political  Link- 
ages in  American  Cities:  School  Board  and 
City  Council  Eteclslon-Maklng"  (1973,  un- 
funded ) . 

Principal  Investigator,  "Oklahoma  State 
Legislative  Service  Project"  (1971-74,  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association,  $5,000). 

Project  Director  (with  E.  Lee  Bernlck), 
"The  Role  of  the  Governor  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Proces.,"  (1974-75.  National  Science 
Foundation  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research 
in  Political  Science,  $4,350). 
Books  Under  Contract : 

Co-Author  (with  Edward  Dreyer).  Politi- 
cal Parties  and  the  American  Electorate 
(Prentice-Hall). 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan).  Politi- 
cal Science  Concepts:  An  Introduction  (Dux- 
bury  Press ) . 
Submitted  Manu.icripts :  i 

Co-Author  (With  David  R.  Morgan,  Michael 
R.  Fitzgerald  and  WllUam  LyoDte),  "Political 
Culture  and  Direct  Democracy' In  an  Ameri- 
can State:  A  Longitudinal  Analysis  of  Re- 
ferenda Voting  Patterns". 
Manuscripts  in  Progress: 

Co-Author  (with  David  R.  Morgan),  The 
Oklahoma  Voter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  in  the  light  of  the  crlUclsmB 
that  were  directed  toward  him  In  the 
minority  report,  was  requested  by  me  to 
analyze  the  so-called  minority  report, 
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their  analysis  of  his  testimony,  and  to 
respond  to  it. 

This  is  his  response: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  an  oppcHrtunlty  to  re- 
spond to  the  Supplemental  Minority  Beports 
analysis  of  my  previous  testimony.  Since  I 
liave  previously  submitted  a  rebuttal  to  the 
tcitiniony  ol  Professors  Pennlman  and  De- 
Viies.  which  appears  beginning  on  page  612 
of  the  hearings,  I  will  not  reiterate  my  crit- 
:  i-<=m  of  their  testimony  and  analysis,  since 
inc:e  has  been  no  fiu-ther  testimony  by 
T'^ein.  iior  any  additional  data  presented 
wliicli  rei  utes  earlier  findings. 

I  wouid  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
cjacluslons  I  offered  In  the  prevlotis  testi- 
mony have  in  no  way  changed;  however,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  address  several  com- 
nientii  made  about  my  testimony.  The  anal- 
viH  of  spUt-tlcket  testimony  erroneously 
attributes  the  following  quotation  to  me: 
The  Increase  In  ticket-splitting  In  Tulsa 
County  was  greater  than  the  Increase  In 
ticket-splitting  In  the  rest  of  the  state." 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  referred 
10  that  several  times  and  related  his 
chart  to  it. 

1 1lls  claim  mentioned  under  Point  2  in  the 
analysis  of  my  testimony  can  not  be  found 
!n  any  previous  comments  by  me.  Table  1  In 
my  original  testimony  was  not  derived  to 
show  more  ticket-splitting  directly.  I  made 
this  caveat  clear.  It  was  calculated  to  show 
that  party  deviations  were  quite  dlSerent 
from  the  past  in  Tulsa  Cotmty,  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  state.  A  finding  that  Is  agreed 
to  in  the  supplemental  minority  report. 
Furthermore,  with  regard  to  Point  2  In  the 
arnlysls  I  challenge  the  innuendo  that  I 
performed  calculations  which  were  not  pre- 
sented since  they  were  not  favorable  to  Mr. 
Edinondson.  I  was  very  careful  not  to  estrt^)- 
olate  or  project  a  trend  In  any  subsequent 
election.  Whether  or  not  Senator  Bellmon  ran 
better  or  worse  than  he  should  have  on  the 
average.  Is  not  the  Issue.  The  simple  point 
15  that  Tulsa  County,  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  state.  Is  more  different  In  1974  than  It 
hid  been.  I  made  no  references  to  which  can- 
Uidate  would  win  or  be  supported  by  this 
particular  phenomenon.  It  was  a  simple  ex- 
froi'^e  which  cast  doubt  on  mathematical 
1  ort.itnty  and  by  engaging  In  the  argument 
the  supplemental  minority  report  has  tacitly 
admitted  that  uncertainty. 

I  regret  that  there  was  a  small  error  in  my 
uriginal  testimony  on  ticket-splitting  as  sug- 
gested In  the  sut^lemental  minority  report. 

That  is  the  percentage  error  which 
Senator  Bartlett  pointed  out  to  me  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before  yesterday. 

It  happened  to  be  only  one  error  out  of 
riiany  thousands  of  calculations  performed. 
Yet  even  with  this  error  the  data  are  sup- 
portive of  disproportionate  ticket-splitting  in 
Tulsa  i;i  1974.  It  is  12.9  points  higher  than 
the  mean  ticket-splitiiig  in  Tulsa  since  1930 
pii  1  the  ni.ean  tlc'.ret-splitting  for  the  balance 
iif  the  .state  and  for  Tulsa  prior  to  1974  Is 
!4.5.  This  i.=>  1  i.6  lower  than  Tulsa  In   1974. 

.iU  S'jiiator  Bartlett  pointed  out  yes- 
terday. th3  mean  in  1974  was  19.1.  So  it 
h  14.6  lo'.vsr  than  Tulsa  in  1974. 

f  u;  ;.acrmore,  while  Supplemental  Mluor- 
li>  Report  claims  that  data  for  Oklahoma 
Co.i;*7  st:gge3ts  an  Increase  In  tlcket-split- 
Uiin,  I  .stig'rest  that  we  are  on  firmer  grounds 
by  int  isolating  a  single  case.  There  appears 
lo  be  suhstantlal  agreement  that  paper  and 
'Uuchine  ballot  arrangements  that  enable 
.  traight  ticket  voting  are  equivalent.  There- 
1  :e  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  full  array 
'■I  cases  and  Include  all  76  counties. 

Item  No.  3  of  the  Supplemental  Minority 
U.p.iit  treats  the  buttoni  lever  effect. 


Incidentally,  the  bottom  lever  effect 
concerns  the  lever  where  one  Is  told  in 
the  Instructions  to  vote  by  pulling  the 
lever  up.  then  pushing  it  down,  and  then 
pusA  tlie  button  to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket.  Obviously,  tf  one  did  that,  they 
would  get  nothing  and  the  party  they 
attempted  to  vote  for  would  not  get  a 
vote. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  report 
fails  to  challenge  any  of  the  persuasive  voter 
fatigue  data  and  arguments  presented  In  my 
earUer  testimony.  As  to  the  ten  apparent 
errors,  if  they  are  indeed  errors,  they  Involve 
very  smaU  numbers  of  people,  but  most  Im- 
portant there  ar«  no  errors  for  bottom  lever 
offices.  These  "errors"  cotild  have  been  caused 
by  the  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  absentee 
baUot  data.  Even  If  those  errors  exist,  how- 
ever, they  In  no  way  affect  the  concltisions 
made  about  bottom  lever  effecls.  The  Sup- 
plemental Minority  Report  also,  ttnfortu- 
nately,  makes  reference  to  "causal"  (ph) 
connections  in  my  testimony.  I  have  never 
made  such  claims,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  a  disclaimer  to  that  effect  In  my 
original  testimony. 

As  to  Table  A  it  was  originally  constructed 
somewhat  in  response  to  the  Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court's  concern  over  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment.  It  Is  neither  "unprofessional"  nor  "Il- 
logical" to  Infer  that  effects  would  negatively 
Impact  Mr.  Edmundson.  since  as  Table  7 
shows  he  garnered  a  lower  proportion  of  the 
votes  on  these  machines  with  confusing 
Instructions. 

Tills  Is  a  point  that  the  minority  has 
failed  or  refused  to  recognize  up  to  the 
present  time,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Edmund- 
son  accumulated  the  lower  proportion 
of  the  votes  on  the  machines  that  have 
the  confusing  instructions,  the  ones  you 
could  not  follow  the  Instructions  on. 

"Hiese  are  the  same  machines  which  are 
characterized  by  effective  dlsenfranchise- 
ment. 

As  to  the  variation  In  voting  rates  between 
Amarlllo  and  Tulsa  machines  it  is  not  dam- 
aging to  And  Isolated  cases  or  precincts  that 
deviate  from  an  overall  trend.  However  it  Is 
Incumbent  upon  all  researchers  to  use  as 
many  cases  as  possible.  The  entire  array  of 
cases  for  the  Amarlllo  and  Tulsa  machines 
was  used  In  reaching  my  conclusions  about 
dlsenfranchlsement.  as  well  as  those  for  the 
direction  of  the  vote. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  whole  argument  here  is  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  two  things,  the  plain  and 
agreed  violations  of  law  that  were  found 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  mislead- 
ing or  erroneous  instructions  that  were 
on  the  voting  machines.  All  of  these 
things  together  were  what  the  experts 
testified  to. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  supple- 
mental minority  report,  I  have  never 
claimed  that  differences  are  caused  sole- 
ly by  instiuc Lions.  This  is  a  further  ex- 
ample of  iiinueudo  and  out-of-context 
attempts  to  distort  my  previous  testi- 
mony. In  addition  to  tiie  fact  tliat  it  is 
the  best  research  strategy  to  include  as 
many  cases  or  precincts  as  possible,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  supple- 
mental minoiity  report  pays  no  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  more  voters,  over 
2,000,  w^ere  voting  on  confusing  machines 
in  Tulsa  Covmty,  and  tl^t  tliis  is  a  highly 
disproportionate  number  of  voters. 

On  the  who^e,  while  I  appreciate  the 
clarification  of  one,  and  only  one,  rele- 


vant mathematical  error  in  my  previous 
testimony,  the  remainder  of  the  analyses 
in  the  supplemental  minority  report  fre- 
quently twists  my  flndlngs  out  of  context, 
takes  improper  alternative  research  pro- 
cedures and  fails  to  change  the  substance 
of  any  of  my  previous  findings. 

I  repeat  that,  Mr.  President:  "and  fails 
to  change  the  substance  of  any  of  my 
previous  findings." 

Most  important,  the  supplemental  mi- 
nority report  presents  absolutely  no  al- 
ternative or  contrary  evidence  in  favor 
of  Senator  Bellmoh.  Rather,  it  engages 
in  arguments  which  implicitly  recognize 
the  mathematical  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
come in  this  race. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  clearly  reaffirm 
my  earher  professional  judgment  that 
voting  irregularities  m  the  Oklahoma 
senatorial  contest  of  1974  had  an  impact 
on  the  outcome  of  the  race  so  as  to  cast 
serious  mathematical  doubts  on  it.  And 
that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  evidence, 
both  individually  and  cumulatively  Indi- 
cates a  high  probability  of  an  Edmond- 
son  victorj-  in  the  absence  of  such  irregu- 
larities. 

So  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
issue  is  as  I  have  stated  it  here,  the 
question  of  accumulated  effects  of  the 
two  violations  of  the  law.  the  erroneoui 
instructions,  the  fact  that  a  person  could 
not  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  as  rc- 
qiured  by  Oklahoma  law.  irrespective  of 
w^hether  the  argument  is  made  that  th": 
machines  were  like  that  in  1972.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  to  Senator  Bartxktt,  in 
1972.  when  he  was  on  the  ticket,  ther; 
were  three  parties  on  the  ticket,  and  th3 
Oklahoma  law  provided  you  did  not  have 
td  use  the  straight  party  lever  where 
there  were  three  parties.  That  ha.s  been 
recognized  and  it  is  in  tlie  law.  which  is 
a  part  of  the  record. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  recognized  political  scien- 
tists, other  than  Senator  Bartlett  tba. 
other  day — and  apparently  his  own  peo- 
ple in  Oklahoma  do  not  agree  with  him, 
as  shown  by  that  vote  I  placed  in  tli3 
Record  yesterday — but  most  pohtical  sci- 
entists agree  that  inabUity  to  cast  a 
straight  party  vote  disadvantages  Demo- 
crats more  tlian  it  does  Republicans. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remaindci' 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  ^hat 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESmiNC  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  17  minutes  re- 
maming.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Seven? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  7  minulei;.  ti:c 
Senator  from  Oregon  17. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahom-'.. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  looking  into  the  mistake  in 
thf  figures  that  were  used  by  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick. If  the  Senator  u-ill  recall,  instead 
of  showing  one  error  in  data,  I  did  show 
two,  although  the  second  error  did  not 
change  the  determination  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  ticket  spht- 
ting  in  Tulsa  County  or  the  rest  of  tlie 
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state.  But  nonetheless,  the  one  error  did 
show  that  that  increase  was  actually 
less  in  Tulsa  County,  just  the  opposite  of 
v/hat  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  had  claimed. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  sitting  as  a 
court  reviewing  the  determination  of  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  Oklahoma,  which  has 
considered  this  matter.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  foimd  unanimously 
in  favor  of  seating  Senator  Bellmon. 
They  turned  down  the  petition  by  Mr. 
Edmondson. 

What  we  have  in  addition  to  that  is 
two  experts  paid  for  by  Mr.  Edmond- 
son's  side  claiming  that  the  lack  of 
straight  party  voting  in  Tulsa  County 
cost  him  the  election.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  two  experts  on  Mr.  Bellmon 's 
side,  paid  for  by  his  side,  claiming  just 
the  opposite. 

So  let  us  look  at  this.  The  contention 
Is  that  the  denial  of  straight  party  vot- 
ing cost  Mr.  Edmondson  the  election.  The 
inference  is  that  there  would  have  been 
more  Democrats  voting  straight  party  if 
there  had  been  a  lever  than  there  would 
have  been  Republicans. 

This  just  does  not  hold  water,  because 
In  the  last  13  elections,  the  average  vote 
for  a  person  running  statewide,  not  Just 
in  Tulsa  County — presidential,  senato- 
rial, and  gubernatorial — is  61.6  percent 
Republican,  the  nominee  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  getting  61.6  percent  of  the 
vote,  the  others  getting  38.4  percent. 

It  is  certainly  logical,  when  the  vote 
was  more  than  50  percent  higher  for  the 
Republicans  voting,  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  cast  more  straight  party  votes  if 
given  that  opportunity  than  would  have 
been  those  who  would  have  been  voting 
Democratic. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  legislature 
has  done  In  recent  years.  They  have  just 
voted,  as  the  Senator  brought  out,  three 
days  ago,  and  turned  down  the  elimina- 
tion of  straight  party  voting  in  two  coun- 
ties. But  the  reverse  Is  not  true  at  all, 
that  they  favor  straight  party  voting. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Fannin)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute  more? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  reverse  is  not 
true,  that  the  Democrats  favor  straight 
party  voting  in  all  the  counties.  In  fact, 
the  law  right  now  In  Oklahoma,  for  this 
coming  election  In  November,  is  that 
there  will  not  be  straight  party  voting  in 
Tulsa  County,  showing  that  the  Demo- 
crats do  agree  that  straight  party  voting 
In  Tulsa  County  does  favor  the  Republi- 
cans. 

So  In  this  election  we  are  talking 
about,  Henry  Bellmon  was  denied  the 
straight  party  vote,  and  this  hurt  his 
election.  It  did  not  do  Injustice  to  Mr. 
Edmondson;  it  was  just  the  opposite. 
This  Is  the  general  feeling  in  the  State 
of  both  the  Democrats  and  the  Republi- 
cans, but  the  legislature  Is  Democratic 
at  the  present  time,  the  Govenior  Is  a 
Democrat,  and  they  could  change  it  if 
they  would  like. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  think  there,  again,  a  very  interesting 
demonstration  here  of  trying  to  take  a 
study  that  has  been  purported  to  be  a 
national  study  and  di"aw  some  very  sig- 
nificant conclusions. 

In  Dr.  Miller's  letter  of  January  19, 
1976,  to  Senator  Cannon,  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  following  statement.  Dr.  Miller 
says : 

As  I  told  you  In  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion, my  written  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee was  prepared  by  me  working  directly  from 
computer  printouts,  consisting  of  tabula- 
tions of  data. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  obvious  as  it 
has  been  said  many  times,  that  you  get 
out  of  the  computer  only  the  kind  of 
material  that  you  put  into  the  computer. 
I  think  if  anyone  paid  for  this  study, 
they  ought  to  get  their  money  back.  This 
study  is  pure  garbage.  I  would  like  to 
give  the  Senator  the  benefit  of  two  or 
three  examples. 

Let  us  take  a  blowup  of  one  example 
here.  This  has  data  relating  to  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

Mind  you,  here  on  his  computer  print- 
out he  lists  the  State  of  Oregon,  not  just 
Lane  Coimty  or  one  section  of  Oregon; 
he  is  drawing  a  national  study  based  on 
the  States  he  Interviewed,  responding 
independently  to  his  questions. 

He  takes  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  we 
have  here  31  respondents,  and  based  on 
that  kind  of  interviews,  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Democrats  won  in  each 
one  of  those  responded  interviews,  but  he 
is  drawing  from  those  responded  inter- 
views a  conclusion  relating  to  the  State 
of  Oregon,  relating  to  the  Nation. 

What  do  we  have?  We  have  the  Demo- 
crat winning  in  all  of  these  which  would 
then  say,  in  effect,  that  his  base  upon 
which  he  is  making  his  Judgment  of  a 
nation  was  totally  inaccurate  because  a 
Republican  won  that  election  In  1974 
In  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Let  us  take  another  one.  This  Is  blow- 
up No.  2.  Dr.  Miller  has  apparently  un- 
seated another  sitting  Senator  by  his 
base  study.  In  this  case  It  is  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  which  was  part  of  his 
study  of  his  nationwide  survey,  and  in 
this,  as  these  columns  will  show  by  his 
codes,  he  has  a  Mrs.  Bu^h  winning  In 
that  State.  We  all  know  Senator  Holl- 
iNGS  won  that  election  In  1974,  and  yet 
every  one  of  those  Indicate  here  that  It 
was  the  Republican  candidate. 

All  I  am  saying  Is,  in  response  to  this 
very  lame  and  totally  Inadequate  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  Professor  Miller, 
that  he  would  have  not  attempted  to 
project  to  the  whole  State  the  kind  of 
findings  he  found  from  his  individual 
respondents,  and  yet  he  is  giving  us  a 
State-by-state  analysis  on  a  national 
study.  He  is  not  In  that  State  of  Ore- 
gon, for  instance,  making  a  survey  of 
Lane  County.  He  is  in  a  national  sun-ey. 
I  think  It  is  very  interesting  that  he 
has  data  here  showing  the  State  of 
Maine  in  1974.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Maine  did  not  even  have  a  senatorial 
election  In  1974. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  ba.se  data  this  man 
Is  trying  to  ask  this  Senate  to  swallow. 


It  showed  a  Democrat  winning,  by  the 
way,  in  the  State  of  Maine  in  1974  in 
which  there  was  no  senatorial  election. 

Let  us  take  up  blow-up  No.  3.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler conducted  these  interviews  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  No  one  has  denied 
this.  As  seen  from  page  3  of  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's code  book,  Oklahoma  is  coded  53. 
On  February  4,  1976,  to  Senator  Cannon 
Professor  Miller  writes: 

The  number  of  respondents  In  the  two 
Tulsa  jurisdictions  total  20. 

Let  US  look  at  the  respondents  that  he 
used  in  his  study.  Let  us  coimt  the  num- 
ber from  Tulsa,  and  as  one  counts  there 
he  will  see  the  result.  In  Dr.  Miller's 
printout,  and  I  have  the  blow-up  of  his 
pi-intout  in  column  4, 1  count  13  In  Tulsa 
County  and  one  in  Osage  County. 

It  has  been  a  while  since  I  have  studied 
addition,  but  It  used  to  be  when  I  added 
13  and  1 1  got  14,  not  20,  as  Professor  Mil- 
ler claims. 

Let  us  look  at  column  36,  which  Dr. 
Miller's  code  book  lists  on  page  18, 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  is  that? 

Ml-.  HATFIELD.  It  shows  this  column. 
Column  36  which  is  in  the  code  book, 
page  18. 

The  Senator  should  use  the  big  code 
book. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  using  the  code 
sheet  that  the  Senator  furnished  me.  and 
I  do  not  get  the  same  totals  that  he  used 
there.  The  code  sheet  that  was  furnished 
me  by  the  minority  says  Tulsa  County. 
Okla.,  9;  Osage  County,  Okla.,  1,  and 
Tulsa  County,  Okla.,  5.  According  to  my 
figures  those  total  up  to  20. 1  do  not  know 
where  the  Senator  gets  13.  This  Is  In  the 
sheet  that  the  minority  furnished  to  me. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  quot- 
ing weighted  figures.  If  he  uses  the  raw 
material,  he  will  find  they  are  raw  data, 
which  is  the  computer  printout,  and  he 
will  find  it  13  and  1. 

This  Is  the  raw  material.  This  Is  why 
the  minority  asked  for  so  many  weeks  to 
study  the  raw  material  rather  than  the 
synopsis  or  the  weighted  material  as  Dr. 
Miller  then  used  from  his  raw  materlaL 

In  Dr.  Miller's  letter  on  December  2, 
1975,  to  Mr.  Edmondson's  attorney.  Pro- 
fessor Miller  said: 

Consequently,  In  coding  our  Information 
Tulsa  Is  Included  as  one  of  the  multiple  bal- 
lot straight  party  lever  Jurisdictions. 

I  think  It  Is  very  obvious  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ler says  that  he  coded  Tulsa  as  having 
straight  party  levers,  but  when  we  look 
at  the  computer  printout,  upon  which  he 
based  his  entire  study,  developing  his 
weighted  material  and  his  analysis,  we 
see  that  he  hsis  coded  column  36  with  all 
zeros  from  Tulsa  County.  And  here  is  the 
outline  In  red. 

According  to  Dr.  Miller's  code  book,  a 
zero  in  column  36  means  data  missing.  In 
other  words.  Professor  Miller's  computer 
did  not  even  know  whether  Tulsa  County 
had  a  lever  or  not,  and  yet  the  material 
he  presented  to  the  committee  and  upon 
which  the  committee  relies  so  heavily  was 
based.  Dr.  Miller  says,  upon  this  com- 
puter printout 

We  also  have  found  numerous  other 
mistakes  made  by  Professor  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  testified  that  53  electoral 
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Jurlsdicti(»s  ta  this  surv^  i>rovided  for 
a  single  lever.  His  data  sbows  that  only 
35  electoral  JurisdicUoiis  were  coded  as 
having  a  single  lever.  Dr.  Miller  tesUfled 
that  73  electoral  Jurisdictions  provided 
for  a  modified  single  lever.  His  data  sixovm 
that  only  51  were  coded  as  having  this 
modified  single  lever.  Professor  Miller 
testified  that  six  electoral  Jurisdictions 
provided  tor  one  party  lever  per  baUot. 
His  data  shows  no  electoral  Jurisdictions 
were  so  coded.  Professor  Miller  testified 
that  153  electoral  Jurisdictions  had  no 
party  levers.  His  data  shows  that  only 
125  were  coded  as  having  no  party  levers. 

Dr.  Miller's  data  further  shows  that 
in  70  electoral  jurisdictions  out  of  the 
281  that  he  surveyed  he  did  not  have 
any  Information  at  all  about  straight 
party  voting. 

Dr.  Miller  also  testified  that  his  1964 
survey  was  a  national  survey.  I  am  sure 
Senator  Cannon  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  Dr.  Miller's  data  show  that 
he  did  not  even  interview  one  voter  from 
the  great  State  of  Nevada.  Senator  Fell 
might  also  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
Dr.  Miller's  national  survey  data  also 
show  he  did  not  interview  any  voters 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Dr. 
Miller's  computer  printout  further  shows 
that  no  voters  were  int^ivlewed  in  the 
following  States:  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Delaware.  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  A  total  of  13  States 
were  excluded  from  Professor  Miller's 
national  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  obvious 
that  this  Senate  is  being  misled,  tf  it  be- 
lieves that  "new  evidence"  based  upon 
Professor  Miller's  national  study  and 
survey  should  be  any  basis  whatsoever, 
except  to  say.  Throw  it  back  to  the  gar- 
bage can  where  It  belongs,  let  alone  ask- 
ing us  to  base  a  decision  to  take  a  seat 
from  Henry  Bellmon  and  return  it  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  for  a  new  election. 

I  am  hope^l  that  when  the  time 
comes  the  Senate  will  take  fast  action  In 
disposing  of  this  rather  frivolous  and, 
I  think,  totally  inane  case  that  has  been 
brought  here  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Who 
yields  time?  Nobody  yields  time.  The  time 
will  be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  granted  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  in  our  Nation's  history,  wheit'  the 
integrity  of  the  election  process  is  under 
special  scrutiny,  the  Senate  of  the  United 


States  is  <uice  agidn  called  upon  to  ful- 
fill Its  respMisibility  under  article  I,  sec- 
tloii  5  of  the  Constitutian,  by  aervUng 
as  the  Judge  of  the  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber (tf  this  body. 

It  is  a  responsibility  which  none  of  us 
welcomes,  but  fnHn  which  none  of  us 
may  shrink.  The  closeness  and  complex- 
ify of  the  auestions  raised  in  the  dispute 
involving  the  Oklahoma  Senate  election 
of  Nov^nber  5,  1974,  call  for  a  Judicious 
and  dispassionate  Senate  examination  of 
the  issues  presented  by  the  majority  and 
minority  monbers  of  the  Committee  on 
Rides  and  Administration. 

The  Rules  Committee  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  the  fair  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  It  has  conducted  Its 
hearhigs  and  investigations.  When  the 
94th  Congress  first  convened  in  1975.  the 
cOTomittee  unanimously  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  the  incum- 
bent Senator  from  Oklahoma  be  seated, 
without  prejudice  to  the  challenger's 
petition  contesting  the  election  held  in 
November  1974.  Since  that  time,  the 
committee  has  conducted  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  Issues  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a  complete  review 
of  the  facts,  including  those  presented 
to  the  courts  of  Oklahoma,  as  well  as 
additional  material  and  infoimatlon 
elicited  by  the  committee's  own  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  it- 
self found  three  -Irregularities  in  the 
Section  in  Tulsa  Coimty  that  consti- 
tuted violations  of  the  Oklahoma  elec- 
tion laws:  First,  the  failure  to  provide 
straight  party  levers  on  the  voting  ma- 
chfaies;  second,  incorrect  placement  of 
the  n.S.  Senate  race  on  the  ballot,  and 
third,  the  display  of  erroneous  and  in- 
applicable straight  party  voting  instruc- 
tions on  545  of  640  voting  machines,  when 
in  fact  the  instructions  could  not  be 
followed  because  of  the  absence  of 
straight  party  levers  on  the  machines. 

The  question  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  was  whether  these 
violations  affected  the  outcome  of  the 
Senate  election.  The  court  concluded 
that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
void  the  election  or  make  it  Impossible 
to  determine  which  candidate  was  the 
wiimer. 

In  accepting  jurisdiction  of  the  elec- 
tion contest  under  article  I,  section  5 
of  the  Constitution,  the  committee 
neither  rejected  the  court's  findings  nor 
felt  Itself  boimd  by  the  fljidings.  Nor  was 
the  committee  limited  to  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  court.  During  the  course 
of  the  committee's  Investigation  and 
hearings,  substantial  and  significant 
additional  evidence  was  presented,  In- 
cluding evidence  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties, based  on  1974  election  data.  This 
evidence  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  obviously  relevant 
to  the  determination  we  are  required  to 
make  today. 

Prom  my  own  review  of  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  and  the  extensive 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee,  I 
cannot  conclude  with  any  certainty  that 
the  Irregiilarities  and  violations  which 
occurred  did  In  fact  alter  the  outcome 
of  the  election.  But  I  also  cannot  con- 


clude with  any  certainty  that  the  irreg- 
ularities and  violations  did  not  alter  the 
outcome. 

In  tfate  situation,  the  reeponsilde  course 
for  the  Senate  to  follow  is  to  declare  the 
seat  vacant  and  return  the  contest  to  the 
people  of  C^lahoma  for  a  new  election. 
That  is  the  solution  we  accepted  for  the 
recent  contest  over  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate  seat,  and  that  is  the  solution  we 
should  acecpt  on  this  occasion. 

To  me,  this  is  a  classic  case  of  a  "battle 
of  the  experts."  Professors  Miller  and 
Elrkpatrick  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pro- 
fessors Penniman  and  DeVrles  on  the 
other,  make  many  telling  points  for  their 
respective  positions. 

In  the  face  of  this  substantial  evidence 
on  both  sides,  an  attempt  by  the  Senate 
to  resolve  the  issues  one  way  or  the 
other  would  be  sheer  speculation.  We 
simply  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
irregularities  and  violations  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  election.  Tlie  fair  solu- 
tion is  to  ask  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to 
speak  again. 

The  case  is  analogous  in  legal  terms 
to  a  hung  jury  in  a  trial  court,  or  to  a 
finding  of  "prejudlcal  error"  by  an 
appellate  court,  that  is,  error  that  cannot 
be  characterized  as  harmless.  In  both 
situations,  our  legal  and  constltuticmal 
tradition  requires  a  new  tiial.  Certainly, 
in  this  election  case,  the  irregularities  and 
violations  that  admittedly  occurred  can- 
not be  characterized  as  harmless  error. 

As  the  evidence  makes  clear,  there  is  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  Mr.  Edmond- 
son would  have  won  the  election  if  it 
had  been  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Senate  is  a  hung  jury,  and  we 
should  send  this  case  back  to  Oklahoma 
for  a  new  election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  2  minutes.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATPIEliD.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
I  recall  that  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States,  once 
made  an  observation  in  the  matter  of 
handling  expert  testimony.  I  believe  we 
recall  his  very  prof  oimd  observation  that 
there  are  times  when  the  experts  should 
be  rejected  or  certainly  should  be  ques- 
tioned. If  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  been  in  the  Chamber  or  had 
studied  the  report  made  and  the  analysis 
of  the  experts  in  this  case,  he  would  have 
to  join  many  others  who  say  that  these 
experts  have  reason  to  be  questioned. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  in  this  case  is  pretty  much  sum- 
marized by  the  words  of  Senator  Hay- 
den,  to  which  I  referred  before,  and  with 
which  I  shall  close  my  remarks  today: 

Because  of  the  Inherent  right  under  our 
system  of  government  of  each  State  to  choose 
Its  representatives  In  Congress,  this  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  the  Senate  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  right  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  Its  Members  must 
guard  against  usurping  such  right  of  each 
State  and  must  require  the  strongest  and 
most  substantial  evidence  before  unseating  a 
Senator  and  nullifying  the  action  of  (be  elec- 
torate of  a  State.  ^' 

Mr.  President,  at  most,  ther^  has  been 
questionable  evidence  and/^  at  worst, 
totally  Inaccurate  evidenee  offered  in 
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this  actk)n  we  are  called  upon  to  take 
today  by  tbe  majority  report  I  believe 
that  Senator  Hayden's  admonition 
should  be  understood  carefully  today  by 
all  of  U2,  in  that  we  should  require  that 
kind  of  evidence  before  we  take  such 
action. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  the  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  apparently.  Senator 
Hatfulo  was  not  here  earlier  when  I 
discussed  I>r.  Miller's  reference  to  Sena- 
tor Packwood  in  the  Oregon  election.  Dr. 
Miller  made  it  very  clear,  with  reference 
to  item  (g) ,  where  the  minority  claims 
the  data  shows  that  Senator  Packwood 
l06t  the  election.  Once  again,  the  minority 
has  misread  the  data.  The  data  referred 
to  by  the  minority  shows  how  Senator 
Packwood  did  In  the  sample  area  where 
interviews  were  conducted,  and  not  his 
statewide  totals.  Dr.  Miller  emphatically 
denied  he  would  use  this  to  project  a 
statewide  result. 

Mr.  President,  we  csm  boll  this  down 
to  very  essentia!  and  simple  points.  We 
had  two  vlolatiMis  of  the  State  law  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  In  addition,  we 
had  confusing  and  misleading  Instruc- 
tions on  the  machines  In  Tulsa  County. 
In  Tulsa  County,  Senator  Bellmoh  won 
by  22,000  votes,  roughly.  Mr.  Edmondson 
went  into  Tulsa  County  with  an  18,000- 
odd  vote  lead,  a  3.835-vote  difference. 

In  the  Chavez  case,  which  was  cited 
earlier,  we  had  Just  the  reverse  of  the 
position  between  the  parties. 

A  moment  ago.  Senator  Hatfield  cited 
Senator  Hayden's  remarks  as  to  the  un- 
seating of  a  Senator,  but  let  me  tell  the 
Senate  row  what  the  minority  partv. 
which  was  then  the  majority  partv,  did. 
The  Republicans,  In  the  Chavez  case, 
voted  by  36  yeas  to  unseat  Senator 
Chavez  at  that  time,  and  5  Republicans 
voted  na^,  with  47  Democrats  a'^d  1 
Independent  voting  nay,  for  a  total  vote 
coimt  which  rejected  the  position  ad- 
vanced by  the  minority  partv.  The  mi- 
nority partv  is  precisely  changing  Its 
position  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  sent  back  to  the  citizens 
of  Oklahoma  to  make  a  determination. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  fundamental  question  in- 
volved In  the  election  contest  between 
Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr.  Edmondson  rests 
on  article  T.  section  4  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, which  states: 

The  Time,  Places  acd  Manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  rrescrlbed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature  thereof;    .   .   . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  the  duty  under  the  Okla- 
homa State  Constitution  to  construe  the 
laws  of  its  State.  In  this  contest,  the 
court  examined  the  facts  and  the  law  and 
found,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  con- 
tentions which  are  now  being  made  by 
Mr.  Edmondson  before  the  Senate  were 
l"sufBcient  grounds  for  the  relief 
requested. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oklahoma  State 
Supreme  Court,  the  higest  judicial 
body  of  that  sovereign  State,  held  that 
as  a  matter  of  Oklahoma  law  the  Irregu- 


larities alleged  by  Mr.  Edmondson  wei« 
not  sulSclent  to  change  the  mathematical 
certainty  of  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
In  fact,  the  candidate  recelvlnv  the  most 
statewide  votes  for  the  oCQce  of  U.S. 
Senator  can  be  determined  with  mathe- 
matical certainty.  The  chaDenger  In  this 
contest  has  stipulated  to  the  outcome — 
that  Hbwht  Bellmok  Is  legally  entitled  to 
the  certificate  of  election  he  has  been 
Issued  based  on  the  fact  Mr.  Bellmon 
received  3.835  more  votes. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  of  this 
body  are  attempting  to  argue  that  we 
should  not  concern  ourselves  with  article 
I,  section  4  of  the  U.S.  Con-ntitution.  but 
rather  that  we  should  Interpret  section  5, 
which  sets  foi-th  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  judge  the  "election  returns  and  quallfl- 
catlons"  of  its  members  as  controlling. 
This  is  not  a  valid  argument. 

Mr.  President,  although  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5.  gives  the  Senate  the  right  to 
judge  the  credentials  of  its  Members,  It 
does  so  with  limitations.  The  assump- 
tion tliat  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
judge  the  "election,  returns  and  quallfl- 
cations"  is  without  limitation — or  re- 
view— was  dispelled  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  In  Powell  v.  McConnack.  395 
U.S.  468.  23  LJ:d.  491,  89  S.Ct.  1944 
(19S7I  that  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
control  the  "times,  places  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators" — 
under  article  I.  section  4 — "shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  each  State — unless  Congress 
may  alter  the  time  and  manner  by  law." 
The  contentions  raised  by  Mr.  Edmond- 
son would  ask  the  Senate  to  substitute, 
by  its  OW-.  opinion,  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  requires  a  change  "by 
law."  Mr.  President,  I  carmot  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  willing  to  make 
a  hasty  judgment  contrary  to  a  well- 
settled  principle  of  constitutional  law. 

Likewise  is  the  assertion  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson that  the  hteral  language  of 
article  I,  section  5  gives  the  Senate  the 
power  to  disregard  the  decisions  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  inferior  courts  of  Oklahoma,  which 
under  Oklahoma  law  and  the  State  con- 
stitution, have  interpreted  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Henrt  Bellmon  was  constitu- 
tionally valid.  The  Senate's  power  is  re- 
strained by  the  implications  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Powell  against  McCormack, 
supra,  the  Supreme  Court  set  forth  those 
limitations.  They  should  be  observed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  argu- 
ments that  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
this  contest  should  be  to  return  the  elec- 
tion to  the  people  of  OtLfahoma.  Some 
have  argued  that  this  case  Is  parallel  to 
the  New  Hampshire  contest  of  last  year. 
I  reject  the  arguments  that  this  case  is 
similar  to  the  New  Hampshire  contest 
and  that  it  should  be  sent  back  to 
Oklahoma. 

In  New  Hampshire  there  were  no  final 
vote  returns  capable  of  final  determina- 
tion. In  Oklahoma.  Henry  Bellmon  was 
a  clear  winner  by  3.835  votes — stipulated 
to  by  both  parties.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
courts  refused  Jm-isdlction  over  a  legis- 
lative election  contest  because  it  was 
denied  jtu-lsdlction  by  statute.  In  Okla- 
homa the  coiuls  had  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion and  decided  the  Issues  fully  and  fair- 


ly on  the  law  and  the  facts— Mr.  Bkllhok 
was  declared  the  duly  tiected  U.&  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  simply  no  valid 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  decide  that  this 
contest  should  be  returned  to  Oklahoma. 
This  is  a  simple  matter  of  a  defeated 
amtestant  for  a  Senatorial  race  asserting 
Irregularities  after  the  election  and  even 
when  a  clear  margin  of  votes  has  been 
determined.  He  Is  coming  to  the  U.8.  Sen- 
ate and  asking  for  a  second  chance.  Are 
we  going  to  set  a  precedent  by  condoning 
such  action?  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
not  be  sitting  In  judgment  where  the 
duly  constituted  laws  of  a  sovereign  State 
have  been  upheld  by  its  highest  court  and 
where  the  people  of  Oklahoma  have 
spoken  through  the  ballot  box.  The  Sen- 
ate should  reject  Senate  Resolution  356. 

The  -VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
4:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee  Is  recognized  to  of- 
fer a  motion  to  table  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  Senate  Resolution  356,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second?  "Iliere  Is  a  sufBclcnt  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlio  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  well  be  cleared. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Everyone  will 
take  his  seat,  please. 

Sevxral  Senators.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  President,  the  time  Is  up. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and 
completed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  B"yRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn:),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
would  each  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

51  Leg  ] 

YEAS— 47 

Allen 

Pons 

Percy 

Baker 

Garn 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Roth 

Beall 

Grlffln 

Schwelker 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Scott.  Hugh 

Eentsen 

Hatfleid 

Scott. 

Drock 

He'ms 

William  L. 

Brooke 

Hruika 

Stafford 

Ducklcy 

Huddlcstou 

Stenni* 

Cas« 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Lanlt 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Talina<lKe 

Dole 

Mccaure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Nunn 

Tower 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Welckcr 

Pearaoa 

Young 

I 
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NATS— 46 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary 

Mondale 

Bayb 

Hart,  PbUlp  A. 

Montoya 

Blden 

Hartke 

lAnsaa 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Hoas 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

ifudEto 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Prozmize 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Bibtooff 

Clark 

Long 

Spukman 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Sterenaon 

Cxilver 

Maoafield 

Stone 

Durkln 

McCieUan 

Symington 

Eagletou 

McOovem 

Tiumey 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

wmiams 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Church 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Gravel 

Jackson 

HaskeU 

McOee 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  S. 
Res.  356  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  have 
order  In  the  Chamber,  please.  Those 
who  are  carrying  on  conversations, 
please  leave  the  room. 
Mr.  CANNON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  we  have  order, 
please? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  have 
order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate having  expressed  its  will  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table  In  the  Bellmon-Edmondson 
contest,  and  Senator  Bellmon  having 
heretofore  been  seated  without  prejudice 
to  the  petition  of  Mr.  Edmondson,  I  now 
move  that  Senator  Bellmon  be  seated 
unconditionally. 

The  VIC:E  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
r Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Senat<»:  Cannon. 
and  to  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee who  sat  through  many  hours  of 
hearings  and  who  have  fought  valiantly 
on  resolving  this  question. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  have 
order,  please. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  natui-ally  feel  vei7 
pleased  the  way  it  has  txu-ned  out.  but 
I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
handling  this  matter  in  a  very  profes- 
sional and  in  a  very  statesmanlike 
manner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  to  table  the 
resolution  regarding  the  Oklahoma  con- 
test. 

This  vote  of  mine  was  not  based  on  any 
feeling  of  the  lack  of  capacity,  ability  or 
qualifications  of  the  distinguished  con- 
testant, Mr.  Edmondson,  for  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Edmondson  is  an  outstanding  public 
servant;  that  he  would  have  been  a  credit 
to  his  State  as  U.S.  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ;  that  he  Is  qualified  In  every  way  to 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  Is  very  fortunate  In- 
deed to  have  public  servants  of  the  stat- 
ure of  our  two  distinguished  colleagues 


frran  CHdahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr. 

BUOLBTT). 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Edmondson.  too.  Is  a 
man  of  great  ability,  great  stature,  and 
that  he  would  have  made  an  outstanding 
U.S.  Senator. 

I  felt  that  the  contest  was  bsised  too 
mucb  on  speculation.  I  felt,  too,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Suprone  Court  of  Oklcdioma, 
stating  that  while  there  had  been  viola- 
tkms  of  the  law  or  failures  to  comply 
with  the  law  In  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion, yet  no  su£Qclent  proof  had  been 
made  that  those  failures  to  comply  with 
tbe  law  or  those  violations  of  the  law 
caused  a  sufDcIent  number  of  voters  not 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Edmondson. 

To  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  mat- 
ter needed  to  be  referred  back  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  had  to  be  based  upon 
speculation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  my  vote  was 
cast  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

I  had  not  had  the  opportiuiity  before 
now  to  state  my  views.  While  I  serve  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  In  the  hospital  during  the  time  that 
the  hearings  were  held  I  excused  msrself 
on  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

This  Is  the  only  opportunity  I  have 
taken  to  state  my  views.  In  stating  them, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Edmondson 
for  the  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  his  case  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  dignified  manner  In 
which  the  chalrmsm  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Cannon)  has  presented  the 
case  of  the  contestant. 

I  think  Mr.  Edmondson  has  conducted 
himself  In  a  most  gentlemanly  fashion, 
and  that  he  is  due  the  acclaim  and  trib- 
ute of  those  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  who 
admire  him  so  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Order  in  the 
Chamber,  please. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DELEGATION 
TO  GO  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO 
ACCEPT  LOAN  OP  ORIGINAL  COPY 
OP  MAGNA  CARTA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  myself, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  We  will  have 
to  have  order  in  the  CSiamber.  please. 
Those  Senators  who  want  to  talk  please 
retire  to  the  cloak  room. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  98)  to  provide 
for  a  delegation  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
go  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  purposes  of 
acepting  a  loan  of  an  original  copy  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"Hie  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution?  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolutloiL 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  98),  together  with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  f(dlows: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) , 

Whereas.  In  recognition  of  the  bicentennial 
celebrations  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
tbe  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  tbe  Parliament  of  tbe  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
have  unanimously  adopted  motions  respect- 
fully praying  that  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
direct  that  an  original  copy  of  the  Magna 
Carta  be  placed  on  loan  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  one  year;  and 

Whereas,  this  loan  has  now  been  graciously 
authorized  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  this  historic  document  of  freedom 
and  of  the  abiding  principles  of  law  will  now 
be  dis-!layed  In  the  Rotimda  of  the  United 
States"caT>ltol,  there  to  be  contained  within 
a  showcase  to  be  donated  by  the  United 
Kingdom  for  such  purpose; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring?), that: 

(a)  a  delegation  of  Members  of  Congress 
shall  be  appointed  to  proceed  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  the  two  Houses  of  ParUament,  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  there  to  attend  the 
presentation  of  the  Magna  Carta,  under  suit- 
able auspices,  to  the  pec^le  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  held  In  the  custody  of  their 
representative,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  period  of  one  year; 

(b)  the  delegation  shaU  consist  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
not  to  exceed  24  additional  Members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

1.  12  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hdufc  of  Representatives,  and 

2.  12  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders. 

3.  The  Speaker  shaU  t>e  the  Clialrman  of 
the  delegation  and  the  Majority  trader  of 
th3  Senate  shall  be  the  Vice-chairman. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  paid 
from  the  conUngent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice-chairman,  such  amounts  as  the  CJhalr- 
man  and  Vice-chairman  <rf  the  delegation 
jointly  shall  determine  to  be  necessary,  (one- 
half  of  such  expenditures  shaU  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
such  reimbursement  Is  hereby  authorized.) 

1.  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegation.  In- 
cluding expenses  of  staff  members  designated 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman,  respec- 
tively to  assist  the  delegation: 

2.  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  government 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  It  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  and  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  of  the  delegation  in 
the  United  Kingdom; 

3.  for  payment  of  expen-ses  in  connection 
with  the  display  of  the  Magna  Carta  in  the 
United  States  Capitol,  Including  those  ex- 
penses associated  with  delegations  invited 
from  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  other  nations  In  connection  with  joint 
bicentennial   ceremonies   at   the   Capitol. 

Sec.  3.  All  authority  for  such  expenditures 
shall  expire  at  the  close  of  busine?s  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR 
MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  just  read  the  statement  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  that  he  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  one  of  the  finest 
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Individuals  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  a 
citizen  of  these  United  States.  I  deeply 
regret  the  decision  MncE  Mansfield  has 
reached. 

His  brief  statement  was  typically  MncE 
Mansfield:  it  ccnveycd  wisdom,  judg- 
ment, humility,  and  appreciation. 

Throughout  my  tenure  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Mansfield  has  been  the  majority 
leader.  He  has  held  this  important  posi- 
tion longer  than  anyone  in  historj'. 

More  than  that,  he  lias  performed  his 
duties  as  leader  of  the  Senate  with  a  ded- 
ication and  a  fairness  that  perhaps  is 
unique  in  legislative  haUs.  He  is  a  man  in 
whom  his  colleasues  instinctively  have 
confidence.  I  cherish  my  long  association 
with  Mike  Mansfield. 

His  contributions  to  his  beloved  State 
of  Montana  and  to  his  beloved  Nation 
have  been  many.  His  contributions  of 
friendship  and  understanding  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  his  Senate  colleagues 
likewise  have  been  legion. 

I  salute  my  dear  friend  and  outstand- 
ing American  and  express  deep  regret 
that  he  has  concluded  that  now  is  tlie 
time  to  shift  his  heav>-  burden  as  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  as  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  other  shoulders. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  join  with  the 
Senator  in  his  remarks  of  commendation 
of  the  majority  leader? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  join  in  the  expression 
just  voiced  by  our  colleague  (Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr. )  who  reacted  to  the  announce- 
ment today  of  the  retirement  from  the 
Senate  of  Mike  Mansfield. 

This  is  a  system  which  has  been 
harshly  criticized.  This  is  a  country  just 
full  of  people  who  believe  that  decency, 
integrity,  and  gentility  are  never  the 
mark  of  a  politician.  I  would  hope  very 
much,  particularly  for  the  young  people 
of  this  country,  that  before  they  buy 
that  line — hook,  line,  and  sinker,  they 
give  thought  to  Mike  Mansfield.  Those 
who  know  him  I  am  sure  associate  with 
him  in  the  fullest  literal  dictionary  sense 
those  characteristics  which  the  critique 
of  our  system  suggests  cannot  be  found 
In  it,  namely,  gentility,  integrity  and 
very  quiet  courage.  He,  I  hope,  wUl  be 
remembered  for  this,  among  the  many 
other  things  that  we  shall  remember 
him  for.  With  my  colleagues.  I  express 
regret  at  his  decision  and  hope  that  the 
brevity  of  my  remarks  will  not  lead  him 
to  think  that  I  am  imappreciative  of 
the  many  kindnesses  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
mnde  his  announcement  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  I,  too, 
want  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  remarks. 
I  received  his  remarks  in  ray  office  and 
read  them. 

He  has  had  a  very  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  Since  com- 


ing to  the  Senate  as  one  of  the  more 
recent  Members,  I  have  found  that  he 
Ls  a  partisan  and  he  does  have  strong 
principles  that  he  advocates  unrelent- 
ingly. Nevertheless,  he  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Individual  Sena- 
tors. I  am  most  grateful  to  him.  being 
one  of  the  minority  party. 

He  speaks  of  us  as  being  100  Members, 
each  with  equal  rights  in  this  body.  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  always  right,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  does  try  to  be  fair  in 
the  position  that  he  occupies  as  leader 
of  the  majority.  I  would  want  to  wish 
him  well  durmg  the  remainder  of  his 
term  in  this  office  where  he  has  served 
v.ith  distinction  for  so  many  years. 
When  he  retires.  I  certainly  wish  he, 
his  wife,  and  his  family  happiness  in 
the  ^■e^..rs  ta  come. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlic  abse.ice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKJ-IAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tli^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objcx;tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
commented  on  the  letter  that  we  re- 
ceived today  from  our  great  majority 
leader.  Of  course,  I  regretted  very  much 
to  Icam  of  his  intention  to  retire.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  reading  that  letter  at 
one  point  I  thought  he  was  going  to  say 
that  he  was  going  to  stay  on  because  he 
said  he  felt  like  he  ought  to  leave,  but  he 
said. 

Alter  all,  though.  It  Is  a  matter  for  my  con- 
stituents to  decide. 

So  I  thought,  perhaps,  he  was  going  to 
say,  "I  am  going  to  lay  it  before  them  and 
abide  by  their  decisions."  But  a  little 
later  he  became  much  more  definite. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
MncE  Mansfield  ever  since  he  came  to 
Congress.  I  served  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  him.  I  remember  when  he 
came.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  see 
Mike  in  here  anywhere,  but  I  am  going 
to  say  that  I  am  sure  he  remembers  when 
I  spoke  in  his  State,  right  at  the  time  that 
he  was — I  guess  it  was  when  he  was  nm- 
ning  for  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  was.  As  I 
recall.  Lee  Metcalf  was  at  the  same  time 
running  for  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  more  def- 
inite about  the  date,  but  that  Is  as  I 
remember  it. 

We  have  had  some  wonderful  leaders 
in  the  Senate  throughout  the  years.  I 
have  served  here  imder  several  of  them, 
including  Alben  Barkley.  I  believe  he  also 
first  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  then  came  to  the  Senate.  He 
v;as  a  great  majority  leader.  I  often  re- 
call his  death.  He  was  speaking  at  a  mock 
Democratic  Convention  at  Washington 
Lee  University.  He  had  served  as  Vice 
President  and  then  had  come  back  to  the 
Senate,  and  instead  of  taking  one  of  these 
front  seats  here,  he  took  a  back  seat,  way 
back  over  there.  Some  reference  had  been 
m?.dc  to  it.  and  while  he  vras  speaking  he 
said  something  about  it,  and  I  remember 
he  said. 


I  had  rather  serve  my  Lord  than  sit  In  the 
seats  of  the  mighty. 

With  those  words,  he  collapsed  and 
died,  there  at  the  speaker's  stand. 

I  have  served  here  under  other  ma- 
jority leaders  that  I  recall.  But  none  has 
been  more  efficient,  more  cooperative, 
more  helpful,  or  more  able  than  Mncc 
Mansfield  has  been  during  the  time  that 
he  has  been  here. 

I  shall  regret  his  going.  You  know, 
Mike  referred  to  the  fact.  I  believe,  that 
he  is  72  years  old.  That  got  me  to  feeling 
pretty  bad,  because  I  am  76  already.  But, 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  run  Just  now, 
and  of  course  he  Is  approaching  that 
stage  when  he  would  have  to  declare  him- 
self one  way  or  the  other.  But.  I  shall 
hate  to  see  Mike  Mansfield  leave  the 
Senate. 

I  am  sure  he  will  be  followed  by  an  able 
majority  leader,  whoever  it  may  be,  but 
we  shall  miss  him.  And  I  want  to  say  a 
word  for  that  very  fine,  gracious  com- 
panion of  his  througiiout  the  years.  She 
is  a  wonderful  lady,  and  we  sliall  miss 
her,  too.  along  with  Mike.  But  they  have 
decided  that  it  is  time— I  was  about  to 
say  to  go  back  home;  I  presume  that  Is 
what  he  plans  to  do.  but  who  knows?  He 
may  stay  around  here.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  Potomac  fever,  they  tell  me. 

I  would  wish  that  he  might  be  here 
to  viiit  with  us  from  time  to  time  and 
give  us  inspiration  and  advice;  but  I  Just 
guess  he  wants  to  get  back  out  there  to 
that  great  State  that  has  given  to  the 
Nation  so  many  great  leaders. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  the  friendship 
that  he  has  shown,  the  helpfulness  that 
he  has  demonstrated,  and  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  he  has  led  the  majority  and 
cooperated  with  the  minority.  We  have 
had  a  very  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween tbe  two  sides  over  the  years,  a  lot 
of  it,  I  know,  due  to  the  leadership  of 
Mike,  together  with  the  leadership  of 
Hugh  Scott.  We  shall  miss  Mike,  but  we 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  good  that 
he  rendered  here  and  the  helpfulness  and 
the  friendship  that  he  always  demon- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  in  this  body  3  years,  which  Is 
long  enough  to  get  to  know  the  rules,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  leadership,  and 
to  learn  how  things  work  here.  It  is  not 
long  enough  to  outgrow  the  feeling  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
by  its  traditions,  by  the  history  of  this 
body,  and  by  those  who  lead  it  and  have 
made  it  great. 

One  of  the  men  among  a  very  few  from 
tlie  U.S.  Senate  who  has  achieved  a  real 
place  in  history  is  the  majority  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield.  I  guess  anyone  who  is 
elected  to  this  body  achieves  his  own 
miniplace  in  history  by  achieving  a 
place  in  the  history  of  his  State;  but  to 
achieve  a  real  place  in  history  through 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  a  position  occupied  by  very  few  men 
Indeed,  and  Mike  Mansfield  is  one  of 
those  few. 

To  be  a  leader  in  time  of  strife  Is  to 
occupy  such  a  place:  to  be  involved  In 
controversy  Is  to  occupy  such  a  place  In 
history.  Mike  has  been  In  both  of  those 
positions,  a  leader  In  time  of  strife,  tak- 
ing part  In  some  of  the  very  most  crucial 
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decisions  his  coimtry  has  ever  made;  but 
It  Is  very,  very  seldom,  almost  unique, 
when  a  man  cannot  cnily  achieve  such  a 
place  In  history  but  have  total,  over- 
whelming, almost  unanimous  respect  and 
affection,  not  only  of  his  colleagues  hut 
of  the  American  people  as  weU.  Tliat 
position  Mike  Mansfield  has  achieved. 
and  I  think  It  Is  reasonably  unique  In 
American  history;  because  to  be  In  the 
center  of  strife  and  to  lead  a  iiartlsan 
political  operation  Is  to  make  people  dis- 
agree with  your  position  and  make  them 
upset  with  your  leadership. 

Mike  Mansfield  has  that  very  imlque 
quality  of  being  able  to  lead  and  to  lead 
a  partisan  group,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  not  only  the  affection  but  the 
total  respect  of  everyone  with  whom  he 
deals.  Mr.  President,  he  win  be  sorely 
missed  In  this  body.  They  say  no  man  Is 
irreplacable.  I  hope  that  Is  true.  When  I 
contemplate  the  personality,  the  record, 
and  the  history  of  Mike  liAKSFnu),  I 
have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  those 
lines  are  true. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
vtith  a  profoimd  sense  of  loss  that  the 
Senate  learned  today  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  hitentlon  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  94th  Congress.  It  is  an 
accurate  measure  of  Senator  M&vsfield 
to  say,  as  I  easily  can.  that  he  will  be 
missed  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

When  one  thinks  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
one  thinks  of  two  qualities  that  stand 
above  his  others:  fairness  and  morality. 

Although  he  represoits  the  majority  as 
leader,  he  is  never  partisan  to  the  extent 
that  It  subtracts  from  his  service  to  the 
people  of  Montana,  to  his  fellow  Sena- 
tors, and  to  the  United  States.  He  prac- 
tices an  even-handed  approach  which 
has  earned  the  respect  of  all  who  deal 
with  him. 

This  quality  of  even-handedness  was 
demonstrated  to  me  most  vividly  in  my 
first  term  when  Senator  liAHSFBU)  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  on  my  radio  and  tele- 
vision report  to  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  referred  to 
myself  as  the  Junior  Senator  fr<xn  Penn- 
sylvania. Mike  Mansfielo  corrected  me. 
He  said  there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Junior  Senator  or  a  senior  Senator.  He 
said  we  each  have  one  vote  and  we  are 
all  equal.  As  I  came  to  learn  in  subse- 
quent years,  Mike  Mansfield  practiced 
V.  hat  he  preached. 

Senator  Mansfield's  fairness  also  ac- 
counted for  his  willingness  to  accept  in- 
ternal reforms  within  the  Senate.  Where 
others  with  his  seniority  and  lesidership 
responsibilities  might  not,  Mike  Mans- 
field remembered  what  It  was  like  to  be 
a  freshman  Senator.  Senator  Mansfield 
has  alwas^  been  accessible  to  his  reform- 
minded  colleagues,  and  In  many  in- 
stances helped  lead  the  fight  himself. 
He  welcomed  and  encouraged  the  newer 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  suggest 
changes  and  reforms  in  the  Senate. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  perhaps  the 
most  obvious  example  of  Senator  Mans- 
field's strong  sense  of  morality.  While 
others  were  arguing  politics  and  strategic 
interests,  he  was  opposing  the  war  on 
moral  grounds.  It  took  a  decade  and  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lives  before  the 
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tightness  of  his  position  became  ob- 
vious to  enough  Americans  to  stop  the 
bloodshed. 

nils  same  sense  of  morality  was  evi- 
denced also  in  Senator  Mansfield's  lead- 
ership in  efforts  to  reform  the  inteUl- 
gence  community. 

One  last  observation:  Mike  Mansfield, 
who  some  refer  to  as  the  quiet  man  from 
Montana,  is  proof  that  you  need  not 
speak  long  and  loud  to  be  an  effective 
legislator.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
his  actions  will  be  remembered  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  out- 
standtog  majority  leader.  I  said  "our" 
because  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  is  the  leader  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  majority  or  the  minority. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  has  been 
the  prlvil^e  of  Members  on  both  the 
Democratic  side  as  Well  as  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  to  go  to  him  for 
guidance  and  counsel.  Hs  is  always  co- 
operative, always  wllUng  to  give  his 
thoughts  and  his  views,  being  fair  and 
ImpartiaL  I  have  never  known  him  to  be 
unkind  to  anyone  in  this  txxly. 

I  have  gone  to  him  many  times  seek- 
ing asstetance.  If  t  had  a  need  to  be  away 
frTKl  something  was  going  to  be  consid- 
ered, he  would  say.  "Wdl,  fine,  we  will 
see  if  we  cannot  protect  your  interest." 

He  was  willing  to  do  that,  whether  it 
happened  to  be  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
or  m  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  with  him 
on  trips  into  Mexico,  where  he  is  re- 
elected by  their  leaders.  He  1b  a  man  who 
has  been  an  able  representative  for  our 
Nation  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  in  the  future  may  equal  his  great 
performance,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that 
anyone  will  exceed  it.  He  has  a  record  of 
whkh  not  only  he  and  his  family  can  be 
proud,  but  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  a  man  who  has 
performed  a  wonderful  service  for  tUs 
great  Nation.  I  know  that  he  will  be 
greatly  missed,  because  his  talents  are 
rare.  I  wish  him  well  in  whatever  he 
decides  to  undertake,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
with  his  desire  to  be  of  service,  this  will 
not  be  the  end  of  his  activities  in  assist- 
ing his  fellow  Americans.  Mike  Mans- 
field is  one  who  always  has  a  desire  to 
help  whether  the  pecH^le  are  from  the 
State  of  Montana  or  from  some  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

He  was  always,  of  course,  very  true  to 
his  State  of  Montana.  I  can  recall  times 
when  he  has  felt  that  certain  projects 
would  be  best  located  in  Montana  at  the 
university,  and  he  fought  for  those  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  and  for  the  programs 
to  be  taken  to  his  State  of  Montana.  But 
he  was  always  sure  that  that  was  the 
right  thhig  to  do.  I  respect  him  for  that 
because  I  know  that  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  never  had  a  selfish  thought 
In  mind  when  he  was  serving  in  this 
body.  He  was  always  serving  for  the  best 
hiterests  of  all. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  privilege 
of  paying  tribute  to  him  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Me.  President,  Mm 
Mansfield,  the  man  from  Montana,  has 
been  also  a  man  for  the  United  States 


of  America  and  a  man  cognizant  of  the 
problems  of  the  shrinking  world  in  which 
we  live.  My  colleague.  Senator  Fannin, 
who  has  Just  expressed  his  esteem  for 
Mike  Mansfield,  has  indicated  the  love 
toward  oiu:  majority  leader  shown  by 
citizens  of  countries  other  than  our  own. 
I,  too.  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  those  interparliamen- 
tary meetings  where  Senator  Mansfield 
led  either  the  congressional  delegation, 
or  the  delegation  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  often  John  Sparkican, 
the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  has  done. 

The  constructive  career  of  Mike  Mans- 
field is  one  that  has  commended  itself 
to  not  only  his  colleagues  In  this  body, 
regardless  of  their  party  aJfiliation.  but 
to  those  persons  who  closely  follow  the 
record  of  the  work  that  transpires  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Even  though  they  have  not  known  him 
personally,  they  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  a  man  of  compassion, 
a  man  of  courage,  and  always  a  man  of 
conviction.  This  Is  a  tribute  that  I  ear- 
nestly express  toward  our  majority 
leader. 

We  must  not  think  this  afternoon  that 
he  is  leaving  this  Chamber  when  we  ad- 
journ tonight.  We  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  his  counsel  and  his  leadership  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  because 
it  will  not  be  tmtll  January  of  next  year 
that  he  will  actually  leave  his  post. 

So,  we  shall  share  his  leadership,  share 
his  understanding,  and  share  his  ability 
to  cope  with  critical  problems. 

I  am  glad  that  he  walks  up  the  middle 
aisle  as  I  speak  about  him  because,  Mike, 
there  are  not  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  served  in  either  body,  who 
served  with  you  in  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  a  Member  of  that 
body  from  the  Second  District  of  West 
Virginia  when  you  came  there,  taldng 
your  seat  in  1943,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly. 

So  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
those  years,  1933  to  1947 — 14  years  in  the 
House — and  then  to  be  here  almost  18 
years,  in  the  Senate,  and  to  have  the  op- 
porttinity,  dudng  this  period  of  time,  to 
know  you  very,  very  well.  Mary  and  I 
have  had  a  very  cherished  friendship 
with  you  and  your  wife,  Mameen.  and 
we  have  known  your  family. 

So,  my  words  of  tribute  today  are  not 
words  that  I  am  reluctant  to  speak. 
They  come  from  me  comfortably,  be- 
cause I  have  had  a  comfortable  <  and  a 
very  helpful  relationship  with  Mike 
Mansfield. 

As  I  have  stressed,  Mike  is  not  going 
to  leave  this  body  today.  He  is  going  to 
be  here  tomorrow,  tomorrow,  and  to- 
morrow. He  Is  going  to  be  here  until  next 
January.  And  we  are  going  to  call  uiwn 
him  for  his  constructive  counsel,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

I  stress  again  that  his  life  has  been 
one  of  compassion,  of  great  courage  at 
times,  and  certainly  always  a  life  based 
on  conviction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  utmost  regret  that  I  leanied  today 
of  the  decisions  by  the  distlngulBhed  ma- 
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Jority  leader  to  retire  from  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

For  34  years,  Mikb  Mansfield  has 
given  to  his  State,  to  his  country,  and 
especially  to  this  Chamber  and  its  Mem- 
bers, the  very  highest  caliber  of  service 
of  which  any  man  in  public  life  is  capa- 
ble. The  people  of  the  State  of  Montana 
can  be  deeply  proud  that  their  State  gave 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  such  a  truly 
outstanding  son. 

Since  1943,  when  Mike  Mansfield  fir.st 
came  to  the  78th  Congress  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  has 
personified  every  high  quality,  personally 
and  professionally,  that  make  a  man 
revered  and  respected  by  his  peers.  His 
public  service  spans  one-sixth  of  the  life 
of  this  Republic,  and  though  his  deci- 
sion to  give  up  the  reins  of  leadership  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  ijerhaps  his  choice 
of  our  Bicentennial  Year  to  announce 
that  decision,  is  particularly  apt.  The  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  is  replete  with  men 
whose  leadership  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly toward  the  progress  that  has 
brought  the  United  States  of  America 
from  a  fledgling  Republic  to  the  great 
world  power  that  we  are  today.  Mike 
Mansfield  will  take  his  place  in  that 
historic  group. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  will  always  be 
grateful  for  the  wise  counsel  and  unerr- 
ing guidance  that  I  have  always  received 
from  the  majority  leader,  both  as  a 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and,  during 
the  past  5  years,  as  a  committee  chair- 
man. The  wisdom  and  guidance  were  not 
confined  to  the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 
Both  were  most  wiUingly  and  graciously 
given  when  Mike  Mansfield  acted  as 
best  man  at  my  wedding  in  New  Jersey 
almost  2  years  ago.  I  will  miss  him,  there- 
fore, not  only  in  a  political  and  profes- 
sional way,  but  also  as  an  admired  and 
respected  friend. 

When  the  Senator  from  Montana  was 
elected  to  the  majority  leadership  in  1961, 
he  had,  in  theatrical  parlance,  a  tough 
act  to  follow.  It  is  a  measure  of  Mike 
Mansfield's  character  that  the  quality 
of  leadership  of  the  majority  of  this 
body  has  not  failed  or  faltered  over  the 
past  14  years. 

In  his  retirement  announcement,  the 
majority  leader  said  that  his  decision 
was  taken  with  the  sensitive  counsel  and 
deep  understanding  of  his  wife,  Mau- 
reen. I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  wish 
for  Mike  and  Maureen  many  more  years 
of  peace  and  contentment  together,  away 
from  the  madding  crowd  that  is  an  in- 
escapable part  of  life  in  this  hub  of  tlie 
free  world. 

A  new  Senate  office  building  is  taking 
shape.  Though  I  am  aware  that  dLscus- 
sions  are  still  being  held  between  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  designation  of  the  new  structure. 
I  suggest  that  it  might  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  decision  is  finally  made  that, 
"The  Mansfield  Office  Building"  would 
be  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  man  who 
thoroughly  deserves  such  a  tribute. 

Mncx  Mansfield  is  not  only  a  states- 
man and  a  leader.  He  is  also  a  scholar. 
This  being  so,  I  will  end  this  tribute  by 
paraphrasing  another  scholar  of  distinc- 
tion: 


"His  Ufe  Is  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  In  him  that  Natxire  might  stand 

up 
And  say  to  all  th©  world  'This  Is  a  man!"  " 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2662. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  2662 1  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  oi  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  tiie  Record  of  March  3,  1976, 
beginning  at  page  5236.  > 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  on  S.  2662  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfHcer  apE>ointed  Mr.  Spark- 
BiAN.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr. 
McGovERN.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  and  Mr.  Percy  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Mike  Mans- 
field is  hardly  the  kind  of  person  one 
would  think  of  as  a  majority  leader.  One 
tends  to  think  of  a  majority  leader  as  one 
who  has  a  way  of  being  partisan,  one  who 
would  tend  to  press  people  very  hard, 
push  the  Members  very  hard,  drive  them 
to  reach  a  conclusion,  and  try  to  make  it 
go  his  way.  Yet,  Mike  Mansfield,  who 
has  served  longer  as  majority  leader  than 
anyone  else  in  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
has  been  as  much  the  opposite  as  one 
could  imagine. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  he 
never  really  has  twisted  anyone's  arm  to 
do  something  contrary  to  his  conviction. 
On  occasion  the  majority  leader  has 
found  himself  at  odds  with  a  President  of 
his  own  party  over  a  controversial  war 
in  which  this  Nation  was  engaged.  Yet, 
in  such  very  trjing  circumstances,  he  al- 
ways has  been  kindly  and  considerate  of 
those  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  Never- 
tlieless.  he  constantly  stressed  the  views 
he  held  and  .sought  to  bring  men  of  good 
will  to  agree  on  the  facts  and  on  a  course 
of  action. 

There  never  has  been  a  leader  of  the 
Senate  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who 
has  been  more  truly  understanding  of  all 
Senators. 

In  some  respects,  he  has  demonstrated 
to  us  a  new  kind  of  leadership  unknown 
to  the  Senate.  He  has  set  an  example 
that  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

He  has  demonstrated  kindness,  cour- 
tesy, and,  above  all,  a  steadfast,  earnest 
conviction  that  having  given  his  word 
to  someone,  he  should  keep  it. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  can  determine, 
down  through  the  years,  he  never  failed 
to  show  a  Senator  the  courtesy  of  delay- 
ing action  on  an  issue  until  a  Senator 


could  be  present.  He  always  held  up  im- 
portant legislation  when  an  absent  Sen- 
ator requested  until  he  could  be  present 
and  debate  the  issue. 

While  he  has  many  good  years  left  to 
serve  his  own  conscience,  his  Maker,  and 
his  Nation,  Mike  Mansfield  has  decided 
that  he  should  not  run  again.  He  de- 
serves and  surely  will  have  some  golden 
years  at  the  end  of  his  very  long  and 
dedicated  service  to  his  Nation. 

It  is  with  dismay  that  I  learned  that 
the  majority  leader  would  retire.  I  had 
felt  for  some  time  that  he  should  con- 
sider laying  down  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  leadership.  I  had  found  myself  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  I  had  been  in  his 
position,  I  might  have  considered  letting 
my  name  be  on  the  ballot  one  more  time, 
if  that  be  the  will  of  the  electorate  of  the 
State,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
might  not  be  best  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  leadership.  Then  he  could  have  been 
a  statesman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
where  one  was  seeking  to  represent  as 
much  the  views  of  the  entire  Nation  as 
those  of  his  beloved  State.  Mike  Mans- 
field decided  otherwise  and  we  respect 
that  decision.  I  am  sure  that  he  consid- 
ered carefully  the  alternatives. 

Perhaps  Mike  Mansfield  has  set  an 
example  that  all  Senators  will  want  to 
think  about  when  they  have  to  reach  the 
painful  decision  as  to  the  point  at  which 
they  should  decide  that  it  is  time  for 
someone  else  to  assume  the  heavy  bur- 
dens that  a  man  has  carried  for  so  long. 

The  Senate  will  never  be  the  same 
without  Mike  Mansfield.  One  thing  that 
this  Senator  has  learned  down  through 
the  years  is  that,  while  we  see  a  void 
against  the  sky  when  a  giant  tree  is  no 
longer  there,  others,  in  turn,  will  benefit 
from  the  sunlight  and  they  will  tend  to 
grow  and  to  fill  that  void  in  time.  Like 
all  Senators,  I  regret  the  decision  by  the 
majority  leader,  but  I  would  be  the  last 
to  say  no.  It  may  very  well  be  that  he 
made  a  wise  decision.  Time  will  tell. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
it  stand  in  adjournment  vmtil  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  9, 
1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 


I 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER 


FOR  RECORD  TO  BE 
HELD  OPEN 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Riooss  be  hdd 
open  for  2  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing Members  of  the  Senate  that 
period  of  time  to  pay  additional  tribute 
to  the  majority  leader  (Mr.  ICamsfield)  , 
who  has  announced  today  that  he  will 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
such  tributes  be  compiled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  published  as  a 
Senate  document  and  that  5,000  copies 
be  printed  and  made  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  S.  3024 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  PRoxxm,  v^o  now 
presides  over  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  3024.  Che  Dealers 
Fair  Rent  Act  of  1976,  which  was  intro- 
duced February  25  by  Senator  Johnston 
for  Senator  Jackson  and  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  be  Jc^tly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  that  the  referral 
be  considered  a  Joint  referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
HJl.  8650 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  following  request  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle:  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  at  such  time  as  HJl. 
8650,  Calendar  Order  No.  597,  an  act  to 
assist  low-income  persons  In  Insulating 
their  homes,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  cm  that  bill  of  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Proxmire  and  Mr.  Tower;  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment  of 
1  hour,  a  time  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  of  30  minutes,  a 
time  limitation  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal  or  point  of  order.  If  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  discussion,  of  20  min- 
utes; and  that  the  agreement  be  In  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
en  tiie  bill  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Froxmire  and  Mr.  Brooke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  AND  FOR  A 
PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
(he  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock  to- 
i.'iorrow  morning.  What  special  orders 


have  beoi  entered  for  tomorrow,  may  I 
ask  the  Chair?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
no  special  orders  for  tomorrow.  There 
are  special  orders  for  Monday:  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
has  15  minutes,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  has  15  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btro)  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row. Mr.  Morgan.  BCr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd  be  recognized,  each  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  In  that 
order:  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICIER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldrait, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro  will 
eacJi  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  In  that  order.  There  wUl  then 
ensue  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  10  minutes  each.  There  Is  no 
business  pending  tomorrow,  but  there 
may  be  business  transacted  by  unani- 
mous consent:  and  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tomorrow.  It  will  adjoom  until 
the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  next  Tuesday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJi£.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  5:35 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  untO  tomcv- 
row,  Friday,  March  5,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  4,  1976: 

Depaxtment  or  Defense 

Eugene  V.  McAullffe,  of  liIusacbusettB.  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
Robert  EUswortb,  elevated. 

William  K.  Brehm,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  John  M. 
Maury,  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force  in  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211,  Title 
10.  United  States  Ck>de: 

LINE  OF  THE  Ata  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Watklns.  William  T.,  262-26-3257. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
Title  10.  United  States  Code  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
88067,  Title  10,  United  States  Code  to  per- 


form the  duties  tndlcstod  sad  wttti  date  of 
rank  to  be  detannlnfsd  by  Vbm  BBOCtuy  of 
the  Air  Force: 

IBDaCAI. 


ro  be  Unt  Untenant 
Raddln.  James  H..  S8S-09-4054. 
Tlxe  fcdlowlng  officer  for  sppolnbnent  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  gnds  indi- 
cated, under  the  proviskms  of  sectlaa  8284. 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  s  Tlew  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  TlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duty  Indicated,  and  with  date  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

DXMTAZ.  COBPS 

To  be  wtafor 
Ausicb,  Joseph  B..  519-32-8342. 
The  fcAowlng  olBcers  for  promotion  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ^tpropilate 
provisions  of  Chapter  835,  Title  10.  United 
States  Code  as  amended.  All  officers  are  sub- 
ject to  physical  examination  required  by  law: 

LINZ  or    THE   AB   VOKCE 

Second  lieutenant  to  fint  lieutenant 

Albort.   John    O,   450-08-3181. 

Kaufttum,  Michael  D.,  613-56-0286. 
First  lieutenant  to  captain 

Collins.  Brent  B..  664-66-8382. 

The  fcdlowlng  perstms  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  In  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  693, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated: 

KXBXCAI.   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bamel.  Solomon,  064-18-3333. 
Colom-AvUes,  Jesiis.  660-38-4266. 
deJong,  Jacob,  046-32-8100. 
Dennis.  James  M,  Jr..  26fr-26-1147. 
Denser.  John  W..  376-28-8813. 
Devlin.  Xdward  A..  033-14-0816. 
Egan.  Robert  C.  60ft-38-e240. 
Ferre,  George  A..  265-44-3979. 
Fisher,  Ralph  M..  329-16-2359. 
Ijeclerc,  Jean- Yves,  109-30-4035. 
Lyons,  James  T..  285-18-3436. 
McGaiy,  Lester  E.,   395-22-6888. 
McMnrray.  William  R.,  642-03-4030. 
Schultz,  Herbert  W.,  Jr..  309-18-8125. 
SlndeU.  Harlan   W.,  380-22-6377. 
Stout.  Robert  D..  338-32-5056. 

DSMTAI.  COKFS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Sano,  Lawrence  N.,  024-30-1133. 

Studt,  Kurt  H.,  493-46-7565. 

The  foUowlng  Qprsons  for  appointment  as 
Temporary  Officers,  Un  the  United  States  Air 
Forces,  In  the  gra^e^  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8444  and  8447.  Title  10, 
United  states  Code,  With  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated: 

MEDICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderle,  Lawrence  J.,  284-32-2205. 
Balsas,  Roger  C,  122-28-6023. 
Bamel,  Solomon,  064-18-3332. 
Banez.  Ramon  V..  233-58-4355. 
Bobbitt,  Roy  L..  463-46-C797. 
Colom-Aviles,  Jesus,  680-38-4256. 
deJong,  Jacob,  046-32-8100. 
Dennis,  James  M.,  Jr.,  358-26-1147. 
Denser,  John  W.,  376-28-8813. 
Devlin.  Edward  A.,  033-14-0616. 
•     Ferre,  George  A.,  265-44-3979. 
Fisher,  Ralph  M..  329-16-2359. 
Goel.  Vijender  N.,  113-38-7017. 
Owlnn,  James  A..  233-30-9985. 
Hafner,  Peter  A..  666-42-2259. 
Kimt.  Kenneth,  531-34-2776. 
Leclerc,  Jean-Tves,  109-30-4038. 
Lipson.  Leslyle  P..  348-32-3683. 
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Lyons,  James  T.,  28iV-18-3435. 

Mabeus,  Ouane  F.,  006-48-6690. 

McOary.  Lester  E.,  396-22-6888. 

McMurray.  WUllam  B.,  643-03-4030. 

Miranda,  Cesar  P.,  678-66-4193. 

Oanla,  Maximo  A..  104-32-2641. 

Pavllk,  Kenneth  K..  506-38-3906. 

Qulnones-Romeu,  Edwin  M.,  583-12-0204. 

Rosen,  Paul  R..  130-28-8168. 

Schultz,  Herbert  W.,  Jr.,  209-18-8125. 

Schwab.  Edward  T..  492-34-3409. 

Slndell,  Harlan  W.,  280-22-6277. 

Solomon,  James  W.,  266-44-3186. 

Stout.  Robert  D.,  338-32-5056. 

Tully,  Harry  T..  Jr..  406-42-3863. 

VanTllburg.  Charles  P..  298-32-6573. 

Vlscardl,  Andrew  C.  453-5&-9144. 

The  following  persons  for  appolntmont  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  la  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To   be   lieutenant   colonel 

Dreher,  Holmes  C.  248-22-3615. 

Simpson.   Sam   D..   Jr.,   407-18-1622. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8376  and  593,  Tide  10.  United  States 
Code: 

LINE    OF    THt    AIR    FORCE 

Major   to    lieutenant   colonel 
Oerdes,  Virgil  L  ,  507-44-8859. 
Kellems,  Richard  C.  478-36-6387. 
Miller.  David  W.,  565-46-8986. 
Terhune,  Gerald  K..  565-48-8942. 
Treanor.  Charles  W..  538-34-7271. 

MEMCAI.      CORPS 

Fo-shee.  WUllam  S..  418-52-9020. 
James,  Richard  E.,  540-42-9003. 
Jones,  R.  J.,  432-60-9186. 
Kercher,  Raymond  L..  279-30-3363. 
Lunblad.  Wilfred  M.,  477-20-4594. 
Mickey,  Marilyn  A.,  544-34-6402. 
Sargent.  Paul  R..  312-30-7731. 
Voskovltch.  James  W.,  060-28-1694. 
Wlcgreffe.  James  W..  458-52-2743. 

VETERINARY      CORPS 

C1..1,'.  Dan  J..  457-36-7745. 
In  the  Armv 

The  following-named  dl.stliiguiihed  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  lu  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Cr>de.  sections  2106, 
3283,   3284.   3286.   3287.   3L'H;t   and   32yO: 

Adamclk.  Patrick  V.  434   .1-4487 
Adams.  G.%ry  L  .  412-4J-3:!:;l. 
Adams,  John  C.  219-68  JH04. 
Agosta.  Richard  H.,  268  48  3188. 
Aldrldge.  Kenneth  D.,  495-53-1170. 
Alvarado,  Gilbert.  453-90-  3946. 
Alvarez.  Maria  A..  584-58-«!34 
Ancker.  Mary  E  ,  295  42-3494 
Andersen.  Char'.es  M  .  228-68  2'514 
Andrew.  Laurence  W  .  326-40  3907. 
Aromln-ski.  Edward  P.,  124-38-2022. 
Ashbaugn.  Larry  M  .  282-46-9203. 
Austin,  Isa\c  P..  321-50-1573 
Averett.  Robert  L  .  528  80-  !>:J32 
Ayala.  Artur.T  A  .  437-34   ^878 
BioUo.  Jutn  E  .  531-C«)   1007 
Baldwin.  Stephen  G  .  58.'>-4o  4489. 
B.mk.s.  Lf.rry  M  ,  429  96  f;584 
Barber.  F'.etrher,  Jr..  237  90  2722. 
Barnes.  Kathv  L  .  537-84   5598, 
Burnett.  VaUt;hn  D  ,  40(i-B2-3352. 
Barrows.  Steven  P.  .  134  44-8871. 
Eeiscck,  Michael  K  ,  241   92-7373. 
Beer.  Ronald  K  .  532-5(;-2442 
Bembenlsta.  Marcus  A  .  118-48-  8! 47. 
Bender.  Thomas  R.,  460-86- 945G. 
Benton,  Donald  L,.  431-08-0970 
B?rthold.  Mark.  047-52-9449. 
Bhatta.  WUllam  K,.  200-48^0104, 
Bivens.  Nolen  V.,  250-98-6799. 
B:a-k.  George  R  .  581-08-2553. 
li.fick.  Robert  C  .  452-76-4000. 


Bobbltt.  Alan  R.,  034-36-2206. 
Bond,  Mary  O.,  230-80-8118. 
Borchard.  WUllam  R..  478-66-624S. 
Borum.  Tracy  L..  408-98-3749. 
Boyle.  Robert  M.,  463-98-4427. 
Brandt.  Peter  V.,  420-68-9530. 
Bridges.  Carlon  L..  410-80-3648. 
Brlnn.  Rufus  T.,  Jr..  240-92-0967. 
Briscoe.  WUllam  F.,  524-70-7844. 
Brookshlre,  Grail  L.,  401-84-6748. 
Brotherton,  Jamie  P.,  059-40-3528. 
Brown,  Klrby  R.,  610-64-1482. 
Brown.  Thomas  B,,  251-80-7786. 
Brzozowskl,  PhUip  C  ,  181-46-7534. 
Burgland,  Andrew  W.,  608-56-0481. 
Bursley.  John  C.  215-68  7921. 
Butler.  Shawn  A  .  286  54  6715. 
Butler.  Steve  V,,  431-84-8041. 
Caldelra.  Kathleen  H.  M  .  575  66  8141. 
Callahan.  Michael  P..  054-42-1961. 
Cammuse.  Oscar  L  ,  Jr..  223  82-«167. 
Campbell,  Ray  A  ,  420  70-4890. 
Camp.  Glenn  O,.  259-86-9497. 
Camilla.  Richard  R,.  505-70  0299. 
Cannon,  David  J,,  342-48  4614. 
C^ruion.  Peter  R  .  520-78-4760. 
Carlisle.  Rita  G,,  262  27-3139, 
Carlton.  William  B.,  260-92  5058 
Caron,  Paul  J  ,  015-42-7398, 
Carr.  Lenule  J   III.  225-82-6112. 
Carvajal.  Joe  C  .  452-88  1595, 
CaaUieUl.  Paul  E,.  035  34  3353. 
CaudlU.  Daniel  E,.  329-40-5390. 
Centric.  Jame.s  H  .  298  48-6689, 
Chapman.  Anthony.  247  04-39.17, 
Chapman.  Steven  T  .  587-48  6448. 
Charles.  Horace  R  .  420   13  2612. 
Chedester.  Tommy  R  .  428-96-4989, 
Childres-s.  Brure  A  .  587  28  2155. 
Christian.  Robert  W,,  443  54  0573. 
Cichv.  Joann  C.  544-64  9776. 
Clark.  Julia  A  .  571   94  8632, 
Cleghorn,  Allen  E  .  417-80-3659, 
Coleman,  James  R  ,  415  90  5963, 
Cole,  Edward  P.  268-54   1998, 
Columbia.  Curtts  P,  III,  147-44-5867. 
Coman.  Rodger  E,.  453  90   1696. 
Copeland.  Steven  A..  436-82  7028. 
Copu!?.  Robert  E  .  316  62   1888. 
Corbln.  Richard  C.  579-64-5101, 
Corcoran,  Kathleen  A  .  038-36  5043. 
Cordier.  Eugene  B  .  280  56  3914. 
Corral.  John  J,.  458  02  3678, 
CrunUi.  Steven  M„  030  44-5931. 
Ci'joS.  Sandra  K,.  411-96  4228. 
Call  inane,  WUllam  R  ,  587-82  9069. 
Cnlp   John  D  .  243  94   6988. 
C.irlls,  Ro'ie-t  A.  408  82  7939, 
Dan/eLsen.  William  H  ,  11.  215-70  3918. 
D  -Andrea.  Antonio.  18.5-40  4766. 
DavH.  Ch-irles  E.  451-02  0969. 
Davl«,  David  A  .  517  62-7166 
Davis.  John  E  ,  287-52   8446, 
D.iviJ,  John  K  .  182  44   4;'M, 
Davi-s.  Nathaniel  J,  IV,.  220  84  7283. 
Da.l.-i   Ri:  hard  I.  .  234-74   56.54. 
Deweese.  Glen  K.,  411   90-6597. 
Dlamonti.  Paul.  098  42   8677. 
Dickmnn.  CIi.Turd  M  .  223  74  6371. 
Ul*;;;-?,  Thomas  H  .  230  !'■')  84r!4. 
Dinir.poiilo-,  Athan  P.  2oj  44  7110. 
Dl  Geniiaro.  Jerome  A  ,  160  42  6300, 
D.icienr-.  Thonuis  M  ,  244  9(i    1897. 
Dod'is.  Raiidv  G.  30]    r6-0471. 
Dodd.  Jordan  R  .  ,330  33  76i»t. 
Dod.son,  Alan  P  .  273  .3G  80'3''>. 
Diirtee,  Milo  R.  fJS  7  l  7841 
Du:hain,  Michael  D  .  407  74  4435. 
Durham.  William  C  .  41)6  03  73C8. 
EaJs,  Timtir  J  .  342  40  4730 
Earley,  Jeffrey  R  .  299  T 2   1643. 
E<.-khart.  Alfred  C  .  374   54-6327 
Edeiifl.  Fred  H  ,  Jr  .  264  90  3i:i8, 
Eisner.  I.e.,tt  r  D.  230   72  GIIO, 
El[;in.  Charles  E  .  IIT.  329  44  4587. 
Etter,  James  F  ,  Jr  .  lau  C2  4076 
Evans.  Harry  W,.  446  b2  8780, 
lahlslntj,  Geor:;e  A,  501   64-1626. 
Featherstone,  Paul  E..  I!I,  545  64  7228. 
Fer.;u,son.  Henry  W.  Io»  4H   1459. 
Fl.<her,  Curtw  W  ,  11.  34  4  40  4516. 


Fleming,  Donny  L.,  263-02-3260. 
Florence,  Catherine  B.,  394-64-0526. 
Floyd.  Chester  B.,  m,  369-60-2824. 
Foster.  Gary  W..  449-80-6071. 
Foster.  Robert  J.,  138-48-1197. 
Foxx,  Ronnie  L.,  239-88-2921. 
Francis,  Carson  R.,  412-82-0088. 
Frank,  Lewis  E.,  548-90-7976. 
Freeland.  David  N.,  348-48-7136. 
Frenlere,  Robert  W.,  685-66-4662, 
Frketlc.  Michael  L.,  266-86-4124. 
Froberg,  Steven  L.,  658-92-0995. 
Fruge,  Paul  J.,  433-88-9271. 
Frutlger,  RusseU  L.,  424-76-5323, 
Fuszard,  Curtis  J.,  395-60-2194, 
Gallagher,  Keith  V.,  276-42-4921. 
Garcia,  Jose  R.,  213-54-1171. 
Garner.  Randy  L,,  239-88-3928. 
Gelwix.  Charles  M..  512-52-4960. 
Geren,  Robert  L.,  242-60-4293. 
Gerrard,  Gary,  252-74-4124. 
Ghormley,  Gary  G.,  231-64-2221, 
Glasser,  Eric  A,,  191-42-7932. 
Godek,  Bernard  J.,  066-40-2168, 
Gordon,  Keith  R.,  225-80-8640. 
Gragowskl,  John  F.,  373-54-1203. 
Graves,  Michael  L.,  001-44-6939. 
Greiner,  William  E.,  066-38-7897. 
Greiielle,  Edwin  G.  L.,  263-17-3804, 
Grlce.  Alan  E.,  403-76-6369. 
Gross,  Michael  J,,  150-48-8129. 
Guerra,  Ernest,  Jr.,  458-96-3514. 
Hager,  Dennis  L,,  181-34-2326. 
Hahn.  Erroll  J.,  576-58-9928, 
Haines,  Jeffrey  A  ,  527-98-5778. 
Halloran,  John  J.,  Jr.,  091-43-1644. 
Hall,  Donald  E,,  420-70-4830. 
Hamilton,  Glade  R,.  519-56-5160. 
Hirrelson,  Stephen  E  .  Jr,,  210-74-1956. 
Hartley,  Walter  F.,  443-60-7758. 
Hartnian,  Michael  J.,  200-36-7487. 
Ifartman.  Richard  C,  266-13-6857. 
Harvey.  Kevin  S..  137-48-5800. 
Haalings,  Michael  R.,  100-^8-9905. 
Kebert,  Henry  R.,  037-32-2832. 
Helm,  John  G..  231-68-6383. 
Heiirlkson.  Paul  H.,  535-52-8642. 
Hewitt.  WUllam  D,.  585-40-2563. 
Hills,  John  R,,  452-94-4496. 
Hindmarsh.  David  W.,  432-92-2333. 
Hmes.  Douglas  W..  218-70-3146. 
II   hmann.  Edmund  G..  110-48-1898. 
Holder.  FlavU  A.,  411-74-9719. 
Hoover.  David  M„  570-90-5590. 
Morton,  James  E..  246-86-4233. 
Hosklns,  Merle,  403-70-3252. 
Hostetter,  Daniel  O.,  421-70-6902. 
Hough.  Andrew  N,.  538-54-0203. 
Howard.  John  E..  394-50-5937. 
Howard.  Mlcha?l  E..  532  50-5119. 
Howell.  John  K  ,  457-78  0838. 
Mowing  ton.  Ricky  S..  253-84-4204. 
Hubbard.  Jon  R,.  317  60  6711. 
Hudson,  James  A,.  547-84-6446. 
Hudson.  James  T,.  248-04-3784. 
Hudson.  Walter  B,.  276  50-2098. 
Huuhlngs,  Marsha  S,.  432  90-8551. 
Hul.hlns.  Loren  D,.  498-50-3362. 
In-..-^!.  Rov  G,,  561-i;2-2419. 
In'^h.  Wllfrp<l  E  .  III.  226-78   1376. 
Iron^,  Frank  E,.  054  09-0245. 
Isler,  Jack  J,,  550-11-8112, 
l.s.=H,  Mnrc:a  M,,  186^.6  2862. 
Ives,  Chrl,=;tiipher  K  .  430  08-6123, 
James,  William  R..  233  88^079. 
.'cnkins,  Leon  C  .  293-58-2180. 
Jenkln.s.  Stephen  E..  221-32-3005. 
,'whiison.  John  M..  Ill,  260-98-0755. 
Johnson,  Jeffrey  D,.  180-46-8461. 
Johnson.  Michael  T,.  430  02-2419. 
Jjhnson,  V.'.lU.im  E,.  408  02  35.35. 
J  >'.ie-=.  Craig  D,.  223-76-7865. 
Jo'ies.  Greg,-  D,.  195-36  5390. 
Jones.  Keith  I..  227-78-4139. 
Jcrdan.  Mark  E,.  256-96-08.34, 
Kakemoto,  Paul  H..  563-94-1711. 
Keller.  Don  C,  213-56-0374. 
Kempker.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  077-48-8719. 
Kemp.  Stephen  H..  259-68-6177. 
Ker<  in.  Willis  D,.  Jr..  411   90-7929. 
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Key.  Alexander  F..  Jr.,  149-t8-8149. 
Key,  Eula,  2flO-«4-0736. 
KUcullen.  Stephen  A.,  087-4e-aS6A. 
King,  Mary  Ann  Rowan.  423-70-0008. 
Klrkland.  WUllam  C.  237-04-4041. 
Klein.  Ronald  S.,  623-70-6208. 
Klubeck,  David  B..  376-60-2278. 
Knoebel,  WUUun  S..  223-82-49739. 
Knopp.  Stephen.  236-76-9887. 
Kostka,  Joaeph  P..  193-48-6436. 
Krump,  John  A.,  502-68-5081. 
Kuhfahl.  Wayne  C,  306-84-0062. 
Kuwana,  Susan  B.,  610-68-2626. 
Lamont.  Nell  V.,  620-60-7621. 
Lampkln.  James  E.,  668-78-8061. 
Lampkln,  Richard  M.,  568-78-6062. 
Landrlth,  Mark  S..  446-58-1171, 
Lara,  Robert  B.,  467-82-0827. 
Larlvee,  Bol>ert  J..  030-36-6480. 
Leboeuf.  Terry  J..  433-08-8878. 
Lechlelter,  Stephanie  L.,  210-64-8686. 
Lennon,  Lynwood  B.,  n,  228-80-0088. 
Lewis.  Charles  J..  430-02-8886. 
Lindsay.  Steven  A.,  900-46-0946. 
Llneberger.  Joe  M.,  221-40-8210. 
LitUe,  Thomas  A.,  Jr..  686-86-7224. 
Lllteras.  Richard,  264  02  8402. 
Lloyd.  Tbomafl  8.,  928-60-S811. 
liOpez,  Thomas.  Jr,  336-46-8825. 
Lovett.  Gregory  A..  219-60-0646. 
Lowe.  David  M..  224-84-0772. 
Loyd.  John  B..  421-62-2S1S. 
Lucas,  Robert  O.,  Jr..  233-78-0008. 
Lyne,  Steven  L..  361  44  0645. 
Madden,  Craig  K,  500-88-8025. 
Maetas.  Victor  M..  586-46-8816. 
Magdaloyo.  NeUle  N..  576-62-7407. 
Magulre,  Thomu.  076-46-0878. 
MallszewBkl.  David  I...  346-48-8938. 
Marley,  John  A.,  146-50-0078. 
Martinez.  John  W..  585-88-0608. 
Martinez.  Jose  S.,  261-08-6268. 
Marvel,  Mark  J.,  651-88-0667. 
Mathls.  Rick  D.,  604-74-4341. 
Matthews,  Donald  B..  106-88-2148. 
Mayfleld,  Nathan  C,  407-74-0460. 
May,  Bonald  8.,  664-82-O380. 
McAfee.  Winston  V..  460-08-3228. 
McAllister.  Bobert  L..  401-86-0884. 
McCartln.  Terrence  L..  212-^2-8634. 
McDuffle.  Carl  D,  m,  265-18-8057. 
McEwen,  Dorla  L..  231-82-8662. 
McGUl.  PavU  L..  431-11-7710. 
McGrath,  Michael  J..  322-60-8723. 
Mclntyre.  Bosemary,  438-90-5088. 
McKinley,  Bonnie  M..  268-48-0144. 
McNeU,  Earl  W..  629-76-3674. 
McCormick.  James  W.,  289-44-6331. 
McDuiry.  HerlJert.  168-46-0871. 
Medley.  James  B..  400-78-7674. 
Meier.  John  J.,  266-00-0815. 
Memole.  Alfred  M.,  124-46-8279. 
Mendez.  Peter  B..  586-66-4220. 
Mercer.  Bobert  B..  401-80-1260. 
Meyers.  Arthvir  A..  Jr..  492-62-9946. 
MUler.  Kurt  D.,  320-60-1688. 
Miller.  Michael  J.,  266-15-7808. 
Miller.  WUllam  D..  n,  446-63-5246. 
MUllgan,  Vincent  L..  480-70-3684. 
Mlnjares,  Jose  E..  453-90-1741. 
Mitchell,  Dennis  M..  663-64-0245. 
Mitchell.  Michael.  383-48-0023. 
Monahan,  John  F.,  343-46-1414. 
Montes.  Miguel  A.,  683-16-3648. 
Moore,  Cathey  J.,  282-56-8480. 
Moore.  Edward  A..  243-88-6553. 
Mues.  Llovd  E.,  508-74-0061. 
Mullen,  Wesley  O.,  Jr..  245-82-3459. 
Munlz.  Alberto,  684-40-5622. 
Naegle.  Brad  B.,  528-68-8221. 
Nahm.  John  J..  HI.  216-66-6668. 
Napoll.  John  C,  Jr.,  321-50-2472. 
Neal  Joseph  E.,  413-90-1434. 
Newman,  James  L.,  258-94-2829. 
Ng,  Dennis  K.  C.  575-54-0414. 
Norwood,  Robert  R.  Jr.,  144-46-2589. 
Nugent,  Robert  P.,  152-38-1636. 
Nutt,  Stephen  J.,  372-58-5690. 
Oatman.  Keith  A.,  391-60-6087. 
Ogdon,  David  W.,  431-04-8912. 
OHara,  Michael  J.,  572-78-3490. 


O'Hare.  RusseU  J.,  616-56-9263. 

Ohgren,  Bobert  A.,  137-46-8790. 

OUver.  Uax  O..  636-64-8601. 

OUsm,  Olark  A.,  528-66-4486. 

Orton.  Cynthia  M.,  603-74-7126. 

CSulllvaa.  John  M.,  Jr.,  010-38-6597. 

Pagan,  Miguel  A..  668-68-0220. 

Page,  Jamea  A.,  416-04-1387. 

Parsons,  Donald  J.,  317-60-2085. 

PKun.  Mark  8,  517-68-6881. 

Pnytan,  Eugene,  687-66-1602. 

Peaoodc,  F.  Soott.  528-64-6162. 

F«dlgo.  Walter  8..  456-02-7317. 

FMosa,  Michael  L,  163-46-6067. 

Feiipel.  Kurt  O.,  304-64r-0794. 

Fnry,  Kathryn  M.,  892-66-4291. 

Petorson.  Boas  E.,  144-46-4214. 

Place.  Douglas  B..  403-64-3413. 

PlMce.  Bobert  D,  604-68-9624. 

VipptDB,  Lawrence  A,  261-04-8491. 

Porter,  Arthur  K,  256-«4-1692. 

Potter,  Thomas  B.,  Jr,  254-86-4708. 

FOWMI,  D«Ua  B,  687-60-6451. 

PoiMIl.  KAnneth  D.,  480-04-0549. 

FNi^M.  UUbaxi  8,  427-02-2503. 

Po^  Sidney  O..  420-78-1933. 

Batch,  Bruce  W,  267-86-0095. 

BabUB,  CaiaileB  A.,  363-88-6268. 

Balrdon,  James  L..  273-42-7443. 

BamlieE.  Michael  L,  446-56-0962. 

BniiH^ipii  Kirk.  498-62-5799. 

Baddlck.  Iiarao  B..  238-94-6806. 

Bedfonl.  Marcus  L..  487-58-1802. 

Redmon.  Lee  O.,  Jr..  407-72-6688. 

Reader.  Keith  L..  612-46-4086. 

Reinhart,  Stephan  J.,  338-46-2698. 
Bapart,  Ralph  O,  289-48-1831 

BestuBkl.  Tliaddeus  E.,  H,  322-48-397f 
Bheln,  Susan.  616-74-3133 
BIcketaon.  Eston.  F,  266-08-3318 
Rigby,  Kenneth  W,  687-56-0830 
Riwra.  mory.  584r-76-0991 
Rlveia.  Hector  L,  227-82-8158 
Robenon.  Iiarry  W..  839-84r-0648 
Robinflon.  Ronald.  247-84-5294 
Roby.  WUllam  H.,  293-46-7110 
Rook.  Paul  F,  261-17-8984 
RodlB.  Donald  J..  Jr..  206-46-5456 
•  Rogers,  Larry  D..  466-04-1519 
BOhn.  Roger  !>..  297-44-3338 
Boper.  vmiiam  L..  411-80-6360 
Bosado.  Hector  H.,  125-40-4217 
Roae.  Michael  O.,  239-80-2860 
Bovindw.  Jeffrey  J.,  009-42-2460 
Bowdlffe,  Charles  A,  263-15-6458 
RuBseU.  Dee  J,  628-75-5517 
RuaseU.  David  W..  462-98-3121 
RuBseU,  Jeffrey  A.,  523-00-8478 
Boaa.  Oary  H.,  054-46-0896 
Saffold.  David  O.,  634-58-0086 
aafinuiek.  WUUam  W..  151-48-7265 
Salvador,  Andres,  Jr.,  675-62-8869 
Sanders.  Frank  W..  in.  294-52-1490 
Santa,  JtUio  C,  584-40-5200 
Scheinost,  Jeffrey  J.,  507-66-0736 
Screen,  Rita  M..  510-60-0473 
ScroggB.  Stephen  K.,  239-94-7006 
Selgal,  Jesse  T,  664-02-1990 
Sharp.  Kim  A.,  453-00-9425 
SheUy,  Bobert  P..  271-46-5324 
Sherman,  Michael  K..  576-72-2328 
Slmek.  Sandra  L..  563-02-3780 
Simonsen.  Eric  P.,  628-78-0917 
Simpson,  James  E.,  227-76-5376 
Simpson,  Janet  E.,  413-98-5627 
Slssel.  Calvin  B..  541-60-4690 
Smith,  MUton  L.,  287-54-9009 
Smith,  Noel  L..  437-72-9036 
Sobey,  Bobert  L.,  449-02-6911 
Southern.  Carl  F.,  421-78-3174 
Spratt,  Darren  I.,  214-60-1135 
Stallworth.  John  R.,  416-76-1262 
Steele.  Blcky  J..  486-69-9901 
Stegall,  Blchard  E.,  422-66-7874 
Stewart,  Andrew  O.,  227-82-8327 
Stuart.  Leamond  C,  m,  268-76-5957 
Stubbs,  Cynthia  L.,  545-02-9781 
Studley,  Gary  W.,  327-40-1213 
SturgiU.  John  M.,  526-13-6872 
St.  Clair.  Ronnie  D.,  537-56-1619 
Suarez,  James  A..  417-78-3688 


SulUvan.  Melvin  B.,  Jr.,  220-54-9082 
Sullivan.  Timothy  I..  249^02-«483 
Sumpter,  Chards  E,  226-78-1677 
Tomayo.  Blta  M.  K,  662-82-7347 
Tannenbaum.  Marc,  145-60-3828 
Tarpein,  James  K.,  499-68-8348. 
Tate,  Michael  O.,  231-82-2385. 
Tawbush.  Steven  W,  421-76-1146. 
Taylor.  OUbert  L..  400-64-3957.  ^ 
Taylor.  John  D..  218-60-0702. 
Terranova.  Stisan  D.,  165-46-8660. 
TerreU,  James  D..  420-66^113. 
Thomas.  Matthews.  366-50-6733. 
Thomas.  William  M.,  m,  466-56-9468. 
Thon^ison,  Gordon  B.,  676-62-6197. 
Tlemey,  Maureen  W.,  175-46-1897. 
Thmey,  Andrew  P..  577-76-3336. 
Tcdbert,  mchard  N.,  538-60-2583. 
Torres,  Jorge  L.,  461-08-6379. 
Totaro,  Jeffrey  A,  164-60-6430. 
Townsend.  Bobert  N..  467-02-4475. 
Trantin.  Bol>ert  M.,  Jr..  355-44-2743. 
Trede,  Gary  A..  053-40-6760. 
Troy,  Andriea  L..  239-88-7336. 
Tula,  Saesae.  575-64-1572. 
Turk.  David  H..  258-80-6497. 
Turletes.  Chrlstc^her  M..  115-42-4333. 
Tuten.  Charles  A..  261-11-6689. 
Tyson,  Arthur  S.,  420-72-4160. 
Utaderwood.  Bobert  E,  Jr..  673-74-6615. 
Vaoca.  Joseph  L.,  213-48-2710. 
Van  Buskirk,  John  C,  264-74-8865. 
Vauglht.  James  B.,  Jr.,  228-78-8356. 
Vdeker,  Th<»nas  B.,  180-36-6011. 
Vtdrlck.  Michael  E.,  576-60-3737. 
VIns.  Joseph  J.,  381-52-0366. 
VoOc.  SteiAen  W.,  126-40-6132. 
Vondra.  Charles  P.,  163-48-2622. 
Waddan.  Vann  L..  529-64-8689. 
Wadflworth.  Todd  B.,  196-38-5966. 
WaOar.  Brent  D.,  628-62-6556. 
Walker,  Thomas  S.,  455-78-2492. 

Walker.  Walter  L..  267-06-1752. 
Walsh,  James  P.,  136-40-1645. 

Ward,  Jeffrey  A.,  403-66-7486. 

Wazgo,  James  D.,  172-44-7778. 

WatBOn.  Donald  P.,  006-50-9526., 

Weaver,  Burgess  M..  466-74-9369. 

Webb,  Dean  B,  251-84-7342. 

Weber.  Karl  E.,  495-60-7665. 

Webster,  David  W,  224-76-3673. 

Wegmann.  Bobert  E..  096-38-7951. 

Wesley.  a<H-don  P..  264-27-6848. 

Whaley.  Bobert  K..  508-74-4085. 

Whitehead,  James  W.,  Jr.,  230-80-5555. 

Whiteside.  William  B..  455-02-4042. 

White.  Aubrey,  256-90-4861. 

Wleee,  Irvln  F,  m,  606-70-2204. 

Wiggins,  Boderic,  273-62-3293. 

Williams,  Freddie  L.,  250-86-2500.    • 

Wmiams.  Michael  J..  269-52-7544. 

Wilson.  Peter  M.,  434-78-1420. 

Wlmbish,  ixmiiam  L.,  in,  399-60-2721. 

Witt,  Brian  K.,  671-94-4141. 

Wltzberger,  Eric  M.,  067-38-0887. 

Woldtvedt,  David  E.,  517-68-0719. 

Woodbury.  Bruce  L.,  428-76-7599. 

Wortham.  Argentina  R.,  410-86-1335. 

Wright,  Elmo  C,  Jr.,  254-96-1351. 

Wright,  Gilbert  B..  316-60-0703. 

Yost.  Nicholas.  U.  427-02-6689. 

Zamora,  Russell  D.,  521-78-5710. 

In   the   Akmt  ► 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  at  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  section  3383 : 

ARMY     PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Adam,  Edwin  K.,  314-26-3563. 
Baratz,  Max,  330-29-0958. 
Beregman.  John  S.,  194-22-3224. 
Bishop,  John  S..  Jr..  222-14-2413. 
Brown,  David  G.,  249-56-8152. 
Bugg,  Robert  O..  416-48-8725. 
Farley.  Andrew  N.,  169-28-3338. 
Floyd.  Robert  D..  248-32-0328. 
Friscbknecht,  Clair  E..  528-40-6404. 
Glass,  Robert  W..  419-38-4550. 
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Hamll.  Earl  C,  424  22-6062. 
Hlld,  Leroy  P.,  505  36^-0157. 
inrata.  Edward  Y.  576-32-1811. 
Jenkins,  Jerry  A..  308-32  7673. 
Leslie,  Robert  E..  SoO-Si-DOOa. 
Malcolm,  Ronald  A    473-30-9759. 
Malech.  ArnoJd  M..  057-22-1184. 
Mason.  Donald  L.,  488-22-5436 
MLzell.  Thomas  G.  422  32-910'J. 
Nagv.  David  C,  Jr.,  332-20-2933. 
Xevill.  William  A.,  308-24  2451. 
Norcnberg,  CurUs  D..  502-25  6543. 
Onh,  Theodore  W.,  Jr.,  074  22  3G.")4. 
Schneiderman.  Barry  A.,  532-30-2066 
Shaver,  William  D  .  496  28  5731. 
3ha-A-.  David  C  .  529-20  6640. 
Toll.  Gaylord  N..  310  26-7701. 
Usserv.  Albert  T..  335-22-7972. 
Wagner.  James  E.,  223  34-3558. 
Wilkle.  Dennla  A..  451-46-7032. 
Ze'.'.em,  St<;ve:i,  160  20-5571. 

CH.\PL.\IN 

To  be  colonel 

Ellens.  J.av  S  ,  363-32-9145. 
Sharp.  VKtor  M  .  712-01-3132. 

DEN'TAL    CORPS 

To  bf  colonel 
Reitarski.  Thaddoiis  E.,  322-22  5330. 

V  StEDIC.AL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Beii.  Randall  W..  124-28-7780. 
Yoi-.isg.  1-Yanlt  C,  Jr.,  247  50-8289. 

VETERINABT    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

BroAer,  Roben  L.,  572  30-6377. 

"Ihe  following-named  officers  fur  promo- 
tion In  rhe  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  tho  provisions  of  Title  10 
Secti.j'i  3383: 

ARMT    PROMOTION-    Llaf 

To  be  lieutenant  colont-l 
Alttr.aorf,  James  J.,  514  20-6504. 
Anderson,  Leonard  B..  562-44-4572. 
Atkeson,  John  C,  Jr.,  238-36-8264. 
Bazan.  Henry  J.,  027-24-8895. 
Bell,  Clarence  D..  Jr.,  175-32-7801. 
Ber^'.  Alan  J.,  502-40  2869. 
Bevls,  Colman  O.,  Jr.,  262  64  2006.  ' 

Borders,  William  A..  519-34-7720. 
Bosley,  Ronald  E,  296-26-7751. 
B.aswell,  William  P..  238-46-0561. 
Breed,  Derald  C,  550-38-7783. 
Brown,  David  S.,  239-62^606. 
Carter,  Jerorrie  T.,  224-46-0373. 
Carter,  Kevin  R.,  569-42-2242. 
Christensen,  Duane  L  ,  535-34-5564. 
Coats,  Kendall  W  ,  116-20-9860. 
Currey,  Robert  K  ,  525-32-7276. 
DAndrea,  Luclo  A.,  205-24-6158. 
Danielson.  JerLs  A.,  523-54-3738. 
Davis,  Charles  R..  404-38-2641. 
Etebano,  Jimmy  G.,  441-28--466a. 
De  Guttadauro.  Angelo,  549-46-8397. 
Delay.  Jerome  J  ,  III,  482-36-4480. 
Desjardin.s,  David  P.,  037-24-8264. 
Dl  Marco,  Vincent  C.  230-30-3165. 
Donahue,  Richard  A..  275-32-0960. 
Douglas,  George  R.,  520-32-5398. 
Douglas,  Waller  E.,  228-22-3841, 
Draper,  Philip  E  ,  543-36-0351. 
Duggan,  Donal  P.,  447-22-6076. 
Epperson,  Thomas  J.,  430-62-9436 
Fra.-er,  Donald  S..  Jr  .  183  -26-9740. 
Frickey.  Norman  G  ,  510-28-2928 
Friedly,  Donald  E..  263-36-1420. 
Furlong,  William  J.,  434-44-1815. 
Garr!.^.  Carl  J.,  Jr..  249-64r-4969. 
GeoiTrion.  David  L.,  017-30-5571. 
Green.  William  D..  429-64-8031, 
Greenlee,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  419-28-  7'J80. 
Gresham,  Paul  G..  231-38-1992. 
Kalg.  Richard  D..  104-24-2231. 
Halladay,  John  W.,  482-30-1452. 
Karris,  Virgil  W.,  379-30-9215. 
Hawkins,  Proctor  B.,  Jr.,  247-60  5993. 
Herring,  James  A.,  Jr.,  250-22-3048. 
Herrman.  Thomas  A.,  494-28-9874. 
Hesse,  Richard  P..  488-34-4546. 
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Hill.  Robert  R.,  223  44-3878. 
Hlrokawa.  Gerald  A.,  576  32-5713. 
Holltngshad,  William  R.,  600-20-8934. 
Ijnorde.  George  H.,  Jr.,  403-50-7161. 
Jeuk.s.  Roy  J..  376  32   2286. 
John.-Jon.  Fredorirk  .\..  537-34  4965. 
Kane.  Geori^^'e  R    571   54-  2876 
K<-n_'la,  Charlr-'  A  .  221-.'^0  8689 
Kerr.  Keith  H  .  562  36-6670 
Klmbail.  Churles  E  ,  515   !4    I7V2 
Kin^-.  John  W..  274   36   63')') 
Kl<-i:r.  D<-i.a!d  J  .  387  42   "o-n 
Kline.  John  A  .  387  26  7ai!. 
Ed.mrJs.  Donali  E  .  00.1-26  26.19 
Ehresnian.  Norm.T  D  .  317  30  6342. 
'  Liicerte.  l>.nald  W  .  310-36  9969. 
Larklii.  Tl.cma?  W  .  Jr  .  (XM  34  07.=;2. 
La.s.-,iter.  Nlrkol;i«  I.  .  446  SO  3160 
Lcter,  S-'-'phT.  K     513  34    l.WO 
Libera.  Rr.v  W  .  5LM    4-?    3915 
Lidclle.  Keith  D  .  35!   12    1238 
Lmd.-eV.  Liul^n  B  .  3  IP  -30  29.S'; 
I  own.  Eltlon  C  .  2Rl>  :?8-8813 
M:in!i.  WllllarT-i  .S  .  IIT.  288  38  455'>. 
Msirv-ellino.  C   A..  Jr  .  284-28  2340. 
M;Arth-;.  Jo^-fph  A  ,  270  32  33O0. 
Mat.i,  Ben  M  ,  4.'i0-34  9945 
McDowell.  James  R  .  280-2.'*  3025 
M  Gee.  Melvln  E  .  438  50   1813. 
M>  Govern.  James  O  ,  193  28-801 1 . 
M.Leod,  Harold  M  .  Jr  .  249-52-1(306 
Mlchali-l-.l.  -Man  W  ,  191   28  9810. 
Millard.  Harold  L  ,  512-30-1420. 
-Mi.-hack,  Russell  J  .  430-32  5800. 
Mui  kenfu.-  ;.  Adam  E  .  248  48  6469. 
Naples.  Anthonv  F  .  07a  22  0551, 
Neel,  LoVi.-  E  ,  427  'J2-4281 
Nicholscn.  James  E  .  249  54,5848 
Nltsos.  Janie^  G  .  55H-46  3434. 
Orr,  Thomas  T   .  270   32-5867. 
Omi.  Robert  J  .  334  28  2810. 
Outldud.  Char;e.3  D  .  261-42  6788 
Patrick.  Horace  B..  231-44-9136. 
Pemberion.  Ivan  M  ,  615  22  3210 
Peterson,  Jerome  Q  .  3t 4-32-2752. 
Pf.pptirciter,  N.  F..  553  36  4293 
Powell.  Romain  C    318  22-4t:fiJ. 
Reaves.  Doyle  W  .  446  32  t)679 
Reed.  Jack  D..  224-46  3574 
R'-eder   Rn  hiird  P  .  529  44-1172. 
Ri^inlne.  Ronalrt  H  ,  417   62   1427. 
R.\ble,  Fox  G  ,  Jr  ,  115  46-6241. 
Schellha.'.e,  Walter  R..  4f3-42-3285. 
.S:nallhou.se,  Charles  S  .  £26-40  4193. 
Smith,  J:imes  A..  232-50  8932. 
Soont,',  Melvin  K.,  576-30-6603. 
Stetts.  Jou-ph  J..  II.  164-30-1921, 
Stout,  R.Uph  C  ,  405-44   2179, 
Sullivan.  D.ivld  C  ,  316-12-6082. 
Suuja'K.  Kdward  M..  287-22-8206. 
Swingle.  Robert  W..  203  28-8895 
Tarletau.  Walter  L  .  344  32  8218, 
Taylor,  James  T.,  312-40-3935. 
Taylor,  Robert  W..  31G-  30-9609. 
Thoben.  Henry  B.,  402-32  9370. 
TU'.ey,  Bobby  L..  228-38-9138. 
Tomlinson,  David  E..  562-40-2079. 
Usficry.  Paul  J  ,  427-62  7442, 
Van  Vranken,  Robert  E  .  Jr..  075-30  932 
Voiiva.  Beninmln  H.,  Jr  .  305  38-5371. 
Walker,  IIa.sten  E.,  423-46-8153. 
Ward.  Ronald  P..  009-22  7598. 
Wat^^on.  Marvin  R.,  243  54-7119. 
Whitaker.  Mark  B.,  Jr.,  250-64  3654, 
Windrow.  George  C,  461-26  7044. 
Wolfe,  Hubert  L.,  242-38-1713. 
Wroblew.skl,  Ralph  H.,  297-30-8596. 
Wylie,  Thomas  VV..  441-24  5545. 
Zupon,  Albert  L.,  187-30  9220. 
women's  army  corps 
To  be  licutcnanl  colonel 
Moutgomery.  Patricia  J..  503-34-3115. 

ARMY    NX-Rsr    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Has.sler,  Ruth  A  .  494-32  2796. 
medical  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Lulo.  .\ntonlo  R  ,  581-92-5046. 
Schaub,  John  S  ,  544  38-7526. 


MTOICAI,   service   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Borrell,  Norman  C,  534-32-8461. 

Brackinj,  Russell  D.,  415  30-9668. 

Lastellc.  Joseph  A.,  51&-22-eS61. 

Wygle,  Peter  R.,  5o2-40-  8136. 

The  following-named  oliicers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
L'ulted  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10  L'  S  C.  section  591,  695,  and  594; 

ABJklT   PRUMOITON    LIST 

7'o  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Mve,  EJw.ud  F.,  C."'2-24   5290. 
S:hobor.  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  552-14-31.')?. 
Spi<e,    Ed  .'  ard,    137  22  2800. 

DKNiAL   CORPS 

T.)  be  U'lttenant  colonel 
Wv-.ti.  J  ime.'^  R.,  408-42-23.37 

MF.X;rC.*L   CORPS 

To  be  li.  utt^nant  colonrl 
Iiv.ary.  Chandra  M..  264-33-5.388 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  rnder 
the    provl--lcns    of    title    10,    TJ.S.C.,   sectlo.i 
3494 : 

MEDIC.\L   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bott..=  foi(l,  Ji,hn  E.,  Jr.,  408-  58  1233, 

Cook.  Edgar  L.,  002-14-7202. 

Ci>vercUle.  Edward  N  ,  557  42-9861. 

D:une,  Hubert  A..  553-30-1558. 

Ei  vards.  Jack  B.,  254-^8-0964. 

Fti  rer.  Jose  J.,  232-68-1274. 

H  he.  Paul  T..  333-30-8735. 

J,-.mo.->,  Richard  L  ,  331-26-4511. 

Krebs.  R.:»t;er  A.,  547-54-0007. 

I  in.i.re=.  Rafael,  578-52   1316. 

Lriuviaux.  Gregory  L.,  298-32-4673. 

M   Eiw.-^in,  Richard  A  .  563-38-1661, 

Nel'^on.  D.trlus  D  .  253-66-6754. 

N  •rdllnger.  Charles  D.,  432-62-9730. 

O  Well.  William  A  .  031-24-1287. 

r.\-tore,  Robert,  158-28-6699. 

R.in.snit!er.  Robert  E.,  350-28-3615. 

Hilcy.  Robert  J.,  534-24-0919. 

Roberts,  Donald  B.,  576-30-0789, 

Sargent.  Robert  T.,  310-26-5652. 

Sev£:ier.  Clinton  A.,  561-58-3902. 

L'tnernoff,  Charles,  094-26-7166. 

Trujillo,  Alfonso,  268-46-4079. 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  apolntment  la  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
pr.v,islon.s  of  Title  10,  U.S.C,  Section  3385; 

ARMT     PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Full,  R(/ocit  B.,  552-20-2358. 
P.yu'.gton,  Douglas  M.,  530-18  9309. 
Da\  Is,  Jack  R.,  428-48  2481. 
Jor^'cnson.  Bruce  E.,  534-26-7065. 
Page,  Dean  R.,  509-26-9751. 
R'.dgeway,  Catha  L.,  Jr.,  251-  32  3228. 
Sihnell,  Roger  T.,  439-38-4349. 
Timmons.  Layton  E..  221-20-6C08. 
Wallace,  Carl  D..  413-40-4388. 
Wenning,  John  Jr..  150-24  80G8. 
Wiet'ers,   Edward  F.,  514-32-1254 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  col07ii'l 
MorroM.  Wafford  H.,  Jr.,  428-66-  •".399. 

ARMY   P.iOMOT:ON   LIST 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

.»shf raft.  Charles  O..  447-30-8696. 
B.^rtlow.  Rex  H..  513-28-0512. 
Beatv.  B'.irrell  B.  Jr.,  325-24^905. 
Boytcr,  Frank  W.,  249-32-3000. 
Brand,  Woodrow  W.  Jr..  426-54-5576. 
Cullinun,  Thoma,s  W.,  388-34-1608. 
Dcleghausen,  Roger  D.,  473-36-8828. 
Episcopo,  Arthttr  V.,  222-18-3655, 
Fulkner,  Murry  C,  426-64-0270. 
Farias,  Joseph  D.,  570-50-5888. 
Fulkerson,  Charles  W.,  518-38-1356. 
Frit?.  Lawrence  J.,  436-30-<>620, 
Greco,  Peter,  178-22-0427, 
Green,  Crawford  O.,  525-38  3271. 
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Gregory.  WUUe  D..  247-36-3388. 
Oullbeau,  Charles  N..  438-40-6471. 
Hastings,  George  K.,  222-22-6768. 
Hoagland,  Harry  C.  Jr.,  222-18-6878. 
Holt,  Richard  L.  Jr.,  429-60-0333. 
Huntington,  Howard  C,  123-28-6709. 
James,  Richard  G.,  222-24-2446. 
Jennings,  Bosc»  P.,  155-16-3680. 
Johnston,  Milton  W.,  464r-48-8889. 
Lindsay,  Charles  B..  439-62-3363. 
Long,  Gary  D..  483-40-8494. 
Mahoney,  Robert  J.,  030-26-2361. 
Mantis,  Ralph  K.  Jr.,  414-48-6240. 
Marcozzl,  James  P.,  723-18-7318. 
Miller,  James  M.,  529-42-2639. 
Moore,  Thomas  J.,  453-58-6430. 
ONell,  Jamie  A.  Jr.,  414-48-0946. 
Pantzke,  Wallace  M.,  468-32-6935. 
Pearson,  Lester  J.,  473-24-3864. 
Perkins,  Roger  A.,  518-32-7983. 
Qulgley,  Leonard  W.,  222-16-4967. 
Roberts,  Donald  E.,  566-34-6968. 
Scott,  Charles  E.,  246-48-6841. 
Shields,  Gale  A.,  507-38-6399. 
Smith,  Samuel  E.,  021-22-6366. 
Tansey,  WUllam  J.,  221-20-6180. 
Taylor,  Prank  D.,  118-26-8749. 
Ulrlch,  Carl  E.  Jr.,  566-54-6278. 
Vanderveen,  James  B.,  669-62-2762. 
Weber,  WUliam  P.,  318-26-0931. 
Welch,  Bobby  B.,  428-66-6440. 
Wells,  John  T.,  222-22-0872. 
Wetherholt,  Thomas  B.,  637-26-1411. 
Wilson,  Donald  E.,  480-38-0260. 
Wilson,  WUllam  C.  Jr..  009-20-1770. 
Young,  Rex  T.,  529-52-4683. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Newton,  Gary  L.,  418-48-2367. 

MEDICAL  COBF6 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Spring,  James  A.,  432-56-6519. 

UEDICAL  SEBVICX  CX>SPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Rhoads,  William  P.,  221-18-3972. 

IN  THE  NAVT 

The  following  names  offlcftrs  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain: 

LINE 

Captain 
Adamson,  Edwin  Charles,  Jr. 
Agnew,  Dwlght  Merle.  Jr. 
Aitcheson,  George  Alfred,  Jr. 
Albee,  Thomas  Louis,  Jr. 
Albertson,  WUUam  Htinter 
Albright,  Richard  Klngdon 
Alderson,  James  Morris 
Alexander,  Adelore  Louis 
Alllngham,  James  Robert 
Almberg,  Prancls  Joseph 
Alvarado,  Ramon  Catalino 
Amoruso,  Alfred  Paul 
Anderson.  Curtis  Odean 
Anderson,  Eugene  Gottshall 
Anderson,  Joseph  Franklin 
Anderson,  Thomas  Prank 
Andrassy,  MlcIBtel  Francis 
Arnold,  Coy  Hudson,  II 
Arnold,  Robert  Burton 
Atkin,  Lawrence  Carl 
Atwood,  Henry  Clayton,  Jr. 
Austin,  James  WiUls 
Azzarita,  Prank  Xavler 
Baldwin,  Charles  Carroll 
Baldwin,  John  Ashby,  Jr. 
Banham,  Herbert  George,  Jr. 
Barber,  James  Alden,  Jr. 
Barber,  William  Harris 
Barke,  Arthur  Randall 
Barker,  George  Delmar 
Barrett,  Thomas  Donald 
Barth,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Prederlck  Robert 
Basford,  Michael  Gordon 
B  asset  t,  Bradley  Alden 
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Baucbsples,  Rollln  Leroy,  Jr. 
Baumgardner,  Jonn  Frederick 
Beaver.  John  Tbomas 
Beck,  John  Louden 
Beck.  Walter  Raymond 
Beets.  Robert  Cleve 
Beeton,  Harvey  Jackson 
Belechak.  Stephen  Clair 
BeU,  BUI  Jack 
Bell,  James  Franklin 
Berg,  Robert  Lloyd 
Bergbauer.  Harry  William,  Jr. 
Berkhlmer.  Prank  Beed 
Berry.  Richard  Clayton 
Berthe.  Charles  Judson,  Jr. 
Blggar,  William 
Bilyeu,  Roland  Clarke 
Bird,  Ralph  Gordon 
Blaes,  Richard  William 
Block,  Steven 
Blundell,  Peverll 
Boaz,  George  Lee 
Boland,  Bruce  Raymond 
Booth,  Peter  Blake 
Bordone,  Richard  Peter 
Botts,  Ronald  House 
Bowling,  Charles  Ray 
Bowling,  Roy  Howard 
Boyden,  Donald  Lament 
Boyle,  Henry  Francis,  Jr. 
BraCkln,  John  David 
Brlner,  Robert  Rathbone 
Brltton,  William  Lawson 
Brooks,  Edwin  Hawley.  Jr. 
Brown,  Christopher  Howard 
Brown,  Robert  Henry 
Brown,  Thomas  Francis.  IH 
Brummage,  Richard  Lowrie 
Buchanan,  Edward  Oliver 
Buckley,  James  Ralph 
Buesener,  Charles  Albert 
Btimett,  William  McEee 
Bums,  John  Anthony 
Burrls,  Raymond  Merle 
Bush.  James  T. 
Bylngton.  Melville  Rboten,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Mark  Willard 
Byrne,  John  Anthony,  Jr. 
Caletri,  Joseph  J. 
CammaU,  John  Kenneth 
CanQ>beU.  Donald  StUea,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Hugh  Joseph,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Jack 
Campbell,  William  Nelson 
Cane,  Guy 

Cannell,  Donald  Tipton 
Carlos,  Tomas  Vicente 
Carlson.  Dudley  Louis 
Carlson,  Olof  Magnus,  Jr. 
Carmody,  Cornelius  James 
Carothers,  PhUlp  "F",  Jr. 
Carr.  Nevln  Palmer 
Carr,  Boland  James 
Carroll.  Peter  August 
Carter.  Gerald  Michael,  Jr. 
CasUnes,  Theodore  Chris 
Castro.  WilllEim  Bernard 
Catola,  Stanley  Guy 
Cavlcke,  Richard  John 
Cavltt,  WUliam  MUes 
Charest.  PhUlp  George 
Chldley,  Ralph  Edward 
Clark,  Charles  Raymond 
Clarkin,  James  Joseph 
Clemens,  Eugene  Matthew 
Cloud,  Benjstmln  Wallace 
Coe.  Raymond  Paul 
Cohen.  Richard  Joseph 
Colbtis,  Louis 
Cole,  Thomas  Thadeus.  Jr. 
Coleman,  Richard  Prederlck 
CoUler,  Byron  Henry 
CoUlns.  Clyde 

Compton,  Charles  Raymond 
Conaughton,  Robert  GaU 
Conboy,  Thomas  William 
ConnoUy,  Paul  Patrick 
ConnoUy.  Timothy  WUliam 
Coogan.  Richard  Daniel 
Cooper,  Daniel  Leander 


CorkhiU.  Thomas  Mills 
Cox.  Gerald  WUbur 
Coz,  Henry 

CrandaU.  Alan  Walker 
Crawford,  Bobby  Charles 
Crawford,  Nace  Bamett,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Roderick  Phillip 
Crayton,  Render 
Creps,  Bloland  Reed 
Crlcchl,  John  Victor 
Cross,  Charles  Himrod 
Cross,  Claude  Christopher 
Culbert,  Joseph  MatUiew,  Jr. 
Currier,  Richard  Andrews 
Curry,  Thomas  Leo 
Czaja,  Bernard  Prancls 
Daigneault,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Dalton,  Richard  Velez 
Daniels,  WUliam  Donald 
Davidson,  Charels  Homer 
Davis,  John  Bonthron 
Davis,  Robert  CoUis,  Jr. 
Davis,  Robert  Hampton,  Jr. 
Day.  Lucius  Boyden.  Jr. 
Deal.  Walter  Clarence.  Jr. 
Deam.  Norman  Arthur 
Dean,  Herbert  Joseph 
Dehart,  WUliam 
Delaney,  John  Ross 
Dempsey,  Gerald  Maddock 
Denning,  Jack  Robert 
Dickmau,  Jerry  Anson 
Dickson,  John  Arthur 
Dierdorflf.  Loren  Moyle 
Dletz,  Richard  John 
DUUngham.  Paul  Whlttler,  Jr. 
DiUon,  Alfred  John 
Dipace,  Joseph  Victor 
DonneU,  Joseph  Stover,  IH 
Donnelly,  Richard  Pinlay 
DonneUy,  Robert  George 
Donohue.  David  Patrick 
Donovan,  Daniel  Emmett 
Donovan,  Philip  Carney 
Drain.  John  Frederick 
Drayton.  Henry  Edward,  Jr. 
Drenkard,  Carl  Curtis 
Dunn,  John  Francis 
Durant,  Thomas  Wynne 
Durbin,  Peter 

Eastman,  Alfred  Clifton,  IH 
Easton,  Peter  Bigelow 
Edlin,  Robert  Lee 
Edney,  Leon  Albert 
Edwards,  Donald  Lee 
Elder,  Ralph  ColUns 
Eldridge,  David  Btirton,  Jr. 
Elliott.  Donal  WUlis 
EUiott,  OrvlUe  Gene 
Emery,  Thomas  Rogers  Merrill 
Engelbrecht.  Richard  Herbert 
Evans,  Arnold  Alan 
Evans,  Richard  Bruce 
Evans,  Robert  Conant 
FeUlngham,  Robert  Walter 
PeUows,  Charles  Dwlght 
Felt,  Joseph  Albert 
Ferguson,  David  Edward 
Fiedler,  Peter  Bernard,  Jr. 
Filklns,  WUUam  Charles 
Finneran,  WUllam  John 
Flske.  Harry  Kenneth 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Wooten,  Jr. 
Flaherty,  Robert  Michael 
Flatley,  James  Henry  UI 
Fletcher,  John  Gibbs 
Flom,  Hewitt  Orland 
Forsman,  Arvid  Edwin 
Forsyth,  James  Perry 
Possum,  Paul  Gene 
Foster,  Clifton  Gideon,  Jr. 
Fountain,  Robert  Roy,  Jr. 
Frankenfield,  Robert  Tylee 
French,  Henry  Appold 
Freund,  Herman  Clifford 
Frische,  Francis  Xavler 
Txaey,  Laurence  Thomas 
Fiurlong,  George  Morgan,  Jr. 
Oaferey,  Leo  Joseph 
Gallagher,  Hugh  Lawrence 
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Gallup,  Shelley  Paul 
Garcia,  WUllam  Victor 
Oardenler,  Robert  Richard 
OaskUl.  Rlcbard  TUlman 
Gibber,  Philip  "F" 
Glgltottl,  Felix  Patrick 
Gilchrist,  Richard  Bruce 
Glllham,  Richard  Davison 
Gllmore,  Arthur  Harold 
Gleason,  Joseph  Philip 
Glover,  Dennis  Charles 
Glovler,  Harold  Alba.  Jr. 
Goddard.  Thomas  Bohner 
Gradel.  Robert 
Graf,  Frederic  Auyvat.  Jr. 
Graveson.  George  Lewis  Jr. 
Green,  Leo  Herbert  Jr. 
Greene.  George  William,  Jr. 
Greer,  MarvLi  Sigsbee,  Jr. 
Gregory,  Donald  Gilbert 
Guess,  Malcolm  Nueal 
Haas,  Kennclli  Raymond 
Hagber?.  Roy  Vincent 
Hager,  Charles  Franklin 
Haggqulst,  Gran:  Franklin,  Jr. 
Hall,  John  Valentin© 
Hamm,  Clement  Davis,  Jr. 
Hanlgan,  Marvin  Frank 
Kargrave,  William  Waller.  Jr. 
Harlow,  David  Louis 
Harney.  Russell  Francis 
Karri.s,  James  Corbe.t 
Harris,  James  Wesley 
Hartzell,  Robert  Hoke 
Hassett.  Joseph  Kenneth 
Hatch.  Harold  Glen 
Hawkins,  CecU  -B,"  Jr. 
H.ay,  James  Cab  111 
Hayes,  Albert  Maricn,  Jr. 
Hayes,  James  Clero 
Hebbard,  Leroy  Blanchard,  Jr. 
Helm,  George  Neville,  Jr. 
Helms.  Raymond  Earl,  Jr. 
Ilenian,  Edward  Eugene 
Hennessey,  Aloyslus  G.,  Jr. 
Henson,  George  Marshall 
Herberger,  Albert  Joseph 
Herzer,  Oscar  Alfred 
Hey  ward,  Irvine  Keith,  IV 
Hickman,  William  James 
Hicks.  DUUard  Dashwood,  Jr. 
Hlggiubotham,  Allen  Bane 
Higglns,  Thomas  Gerald 
High,  James  Thomas.  Jr. 
Hlghflll,  Kenneth  Lee 
Hill,  Frank  William 
HlUe,  Edward  William 
Hlnman,  Albert  Harold 
Hogg.  James  Robert 
Holcomb,  Gordon  Byron 
Holland,  William  Jeremiah,  Jr. 
Hollenbach,  Richard  George 
Hollenbach,  William  Thomaa 
Holllngworth,  Roy  Milton 
Holloway,  Lowell  John 
Holt,  Henry  Cutter,  IV 
Hope,  Herbert  Arthur,  Jr. 
Hopper.  Thomas  Miner 
Horowitz,  Norman 
Hostettler.  Stepl.en  John 
Howard.  Donald  Lee 
Howe,  Jonathan  Trumbull 
Hoye.  Jamei  Mitchell,  II 
Hr_. -skanlch,  Paul  Louis 
Hubal,  .'\ugustlne  Edward,  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Clifford  Ray,  Jr. 
Hubbell,  Walter  Bates 
Hughes.  Peter  Finley  Hugh 
Hughes.  Ronald  Everett 
Huisman,  Roland  Keith 
HuU-Ryde.  Donald 
Hunter.  William  Joseph 
Hiird,  John  Barton 
Hurt.  Jonathan  Swift 
Hutson,  James  Robert 
Ireland.  Blair 
Isaacs,  Allen  Leonard 
Jackson,  Nelson  Pointer 
Jacob,  Robert  Earl 
Jefferson,  Robert  Ray 
Jobe,  James  Eldon 


Johnson,  Alfred  Carl,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Emll  Luther 
Johnson,  William  Thomas 
Johnston,  Fox  Helms 
Johnston,  Fred  William.  Jr. 
Johnston,  James  Irvln 
Jolliff,  James  Vincent 
Jana.=;z.  Frcdrtc 
Jones.  Henry  Robf  rt 
Jones,  J.jhn  Lee 
Jf'nes,  Robert  Henry 
Joy.  Bernard  Irvine: 
Joy.  Janos  .'Vnder:on 
Kallmann.  Roger  Hi:po 
Kearns,  W  u:iam  Anselm,  Jr. 
Kcely.  Leroy  Cer'.ra'id 
Keller.  Ar'-hur  Stephen 
Keliey,  Alfred  George,  Jr 
Kit'rnan.  Wurrer.  Rancl-.iil 
Killlan.  Dor.aia  Jo.^eph 
Kin;::,  Ricliani  Boose 
KLng.sley,  Stephen  Sackett 
Kingston,  Jol-.n  Jr.mes.  Jr. 
Kiiigley.  Frederic  Henry  M. 
Kinnaird  Mai  tin  Jolin 
Klar  Norman 
Klee.  Robert  Erhart 
Klein.  Verle  Wesley 
KneL=l.  John  Frederick 
Knepper,  Donald  Eugciie 
K!iowIe.=-,,  George  Trvm 
Kohn,  Edw  in  laidolph,  Jr. 
Kowalskey.  Zvgmont  John.  Jr. 
Krumwlede,  Jerold  L.iverne 
K'.irth,  Roiia'.d  J?.rr.e3 
Lahr.  John  Ji:  Je 
landersman.  St'.iart  David 
Liinglord.  John  McClellan 
Lardls.  c;irli.*.op'.\er  Stephen 
Larson,  Charles  Robert 
la-.ireutls,  William  Donald,  Jr. 
Lawler,  Froderlck  Warren 
Learned,  Cliar:e,<  William.  Jr. 
Loavltt,  Horace  Madi.=ion,  ,Tr. 
Lent,  WliUs  Aihfrrd,  Jr. 
Leslie  Richard 
Lewis.  Willis  Ivan.  Jr. 
Limroth.  David  Fuller 
Lindsay.  Gilbert  Moore 
Lvlngsion.  Robert  Neal 
Loeffler,  William  Herbert 
IjOgan,  Josepii  Bailey 
Lorden.  Lawrence  Robert 
Lott.  William  Andrew 
Lowry,  George  Clark 
Lyons.  Plillip 
MacClary,  David  Brower 
MacKinnon,  Malcolm,  III 
Maddox,  Iven  Junior 
Madlgan,  James  -Monzo 
Mahaffey,  John  Fulton 
Mallln.son,  William  Keith 
Marks  Stanley  John 
Marriott,  Jack  Lewis 
Marsha'!,  Ji\rk  Lui:?r 
Martin,  Edward  Holmes 
Martinez,  Luclun  Charles 
Ma^alln,  Charles  Ero 
Ma.son.  Ralph  .Mton,  Jr. 
Massey,  Roger  Arg\!e:u«!,  Jr. 
Mathls,  Harry  L^wis.  II 
Matthews,  P.-ul  Calvin.  Jr. 
Mauldln.  James  Howard 
Maiildin.  Richard  Allen 
Maxwell.  Jclin  Anthony 
May,  Robert  Edward 
MacCaffree.  Burnbam  Clo'.'.gh,  Jr. 
McCarthy.  Gerald  Duane 
McCarty,  Charles  Merrill 
McCaviley,  William  Frederl^^k 
McClellan.  r.irker  Wllklns-in 
McCrano,  Brian  r.itri-k 
McDa'ilL'!.  Eugene  Barker 
McDoiiue!'.  Jolin  Richard 
McDowell,  Oi  n  Hardin 
M^'Kay.  Robert  Wallace 
McKee.  George  Roush,  Jr, 
McKem.ie,  Janrs  Arthur,  II 
McKenzle,  Jon  Consltt 
McKinster.  James  WJird 
McLaren,  Al'rtd  Scott 

N 


McLaughlin,  Bernard  Robert 
McNuity,  James  Francis 
Melton,  Edward  Cablness,  Jr. 
Melville,  Noel 
Merget,  Andrew  Goorga 
Merwln,  Paul  LaSalle 
Mesler,  Robert  Allen 
M.'yer.  Donald  James 
Miles,  Robert  Warren 
? tiller,  Raleigh  Bryan,  Jr. 
M.Il?r,  Ronald  Chester 
Mills.  J;imes  Richard 
Mitchell.  Jerry  Lee 
Mode.  Paul  Joseph 
Moloney.  John  Dunn 
Moody.  Roy  Bedford,  Jr. 
Mjore,  Thomas  George 
^(oranv:;!e,  Kendall  Elmer 
Morse,  Minot  C.  Jr. 
Morton,  Robert  Ryan 
Mosmau.  Jaclt  Hcbert 
.\i  ^.s.s.  Robert  Be'iford 
."lozley.  Jaine^  Frederick 
?.Iura.  Joseph  Abbott,  Jr. 
M  iUen.  Richard  Dean 
;.Iu;i-;ey.  Malcolm  Harvey 
Miinson,  Roger  Dow 
Murphy,  Richard  Glenn 
My"rs.  I^-.vell  Richard 
X.-r:  it,  Ronald  Eugene 
Ncrl,  William  Mayson 
Nelson.  Charles  Wellman,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Herbert  Franklin 
rel-jon,  Keith 
N(  ■veil,  Byron  Bruce,  Jr. 
Ni\.  Walter  Collier 
Nordhl'l.  Claude  Hugh 
:-.'yrtr>jm,  Donald  Arthur 
O  Brien.  John  Timothy 
O'lCeefo,  James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Oldmixon.  William  John 
Olson,  Conrad  Bruce 
Olson,  Gerard  Robert 
OMalla.  Robert  John 
ORelUy.  Charles  Wilfred 
Or^ik,  Walter  Anthony 
C  Sliaughnessy,  Robert  Joseph 
Paoluccl,  Donald  Clare 
Paplo,  Emll  Michael 
Parker,  Jackson  Knowles 
Pasztalanlec,  Matthew  P. 
Patrick,  Julian  Cleveland 
Patterson,  Lee  Roy 
Patterson,  William  Vanhorn, 
Paulson,  Allan  Gerald 
Pearlman,  Samuel  Saul 
Peery,  William  Klah 
Perkins,  Joseph  "A",  Jr. 
Perry,  Timothy  John 
Peter.=en,  Walter  Richard 
Peterson,  Dale  Arthur 
Peterson.  Mell  Andrew,  Jr. 
Peterson.  Richard  Alan 
Petit,  PieiTe  Andre 
Phillips,  George  Sylvester 
Phillips,  I^wrence.  Jr. 
Phoenix.  David  "A" 
Piottl.  Walter  Theodore,  Jr. 
Pippin.  William  Earl 
Pitkin,  Donald  Eugene 
Pitt.-;,  Davi.l  Benjamin 
Poore,  Ralph  Everett 
Fop?.  Jc;hn  William  Rippon,  Jr. 
Poore.  Ralph  Eyerett 
Pope.  John  William  Rippon,  Jr. 
Poreda.  Charles  Peter 
Porter,  Robert  Dutton 
Po^osnak,  Joseph  Edward 
Potter,  Arthur  JTiirdock,  Jr. 
Prczio'o.  Ronald 
Prlmean.  Don  Gene 
P  :r*:ell.  Joseph  Michael 
Pitek,  Henry  Waller 
'7uin,  John  Matthew,  Jr. 
Ra:Tncl'>,  Robert  Joseph 
Rilph.  S;cve  Jr. 
Rani7y,  J.imes  Robert 
Rand.  Donald  Hadley 
Reaunov?r.  Roger  Louis,  Jr, 
P.ei.singer.  John  Ebling 
Rci.arcl,  John  Walter 
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Rice.  Daniel  wnilam 
Rice.  Qary  L«avltt 
Richards.  Robert  Jamea 
Richardson.  Harold  Monroe 
Richardson,  Phillip  David 
Rlcketson.  Francis  Barry 
Ricketts,  Myron  Vernon 
Ridge,  James  Joseph 
Rlendeau,  Arthur  Orllda.  Jr. 
Ring,  Stewart  Andrew 
Robertson,  Robert  Russell.  JT. 
Robey,  George  Roscoe,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Percy  KlUott,  Jr. 
Rockefeller,  Harry  Caleb,  Jr. 
Rodgers,  James  Blddle 
Roe,  Charles  William 
Rogers,  Gerard  Francis 
Romano,  Matthew  Edward 
Rose,  Hardy  Nicholas 
Roth,  Conrad  Warren 
Rudolph.  Francis  Albert,  Jr. 
Ruggles,  Kenneth  Warren 
Rupert,  Paul  Raymond,  Jr. 
Ryan,  Thomas  Joseph 
Ryan,  William  Aloyslus 
Sabol,  Elmest  John.  Jr. 
Saubers.  Walter  Frank 
Saylor,  Thomas  Paul 
Scbaadt.  Douglas  Dean 
Schlenzlg,  Robert  Edward 
Schmltt,  Robert  WUllam 
Schoefeel,  Peter  Vanruyter 
Schuman,  Martin  Steven 
Seely,  James  Michael  Gleason 
Self  ert,  Robert  Joel 
Seigenthaler.  Thomas  Uhllan 
Sellers,  John  William 
Sesler,  Ralph  Morris 
Shanaghan,  John  Joseph 
Shaw,  WUllam  MlUer 
Shea.  Rolland  Kenneth 
Sheets,  Jean  Paul 
Shelley,  Leon  Richard 
Shemanskl,  Francis  Benjamin 
Shepherd,  David  Child 
Shewcbuk,  William  Michael 
Shoemyer,  James  Wesley 
Shropshire,  Bdwln  Demar,  Jr. 
Shughrou,  John  James,  Jr.  ~ 
Shuman.  Edwin  Arthur.  IH 
Slgmond,  Arle  Chrlstlaan  A. 
Simon,  Douglas  Michel 
Simon,  Roger  Oscar 
Slsson,  Thomas  Upton,  Jr. 
Skarlatos,  Paul 
Skerrett,  Robert  Joseph 
Skillen,  Robert  Leroy 
Skolnlck,  Alfred 
Skublnna,  Myron  Alan 
Smidt.  Robert  Lloyd 
Smith.  Alfred  Anderson 
Smith.  Brian  Walden 
Smith,  Joseph  Collins 
Smith,  Ralph  WUbvir,  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas  John 
Smith.  William  Dee 
Snyder,  Virgil  Chester 
Solan,  Thomas  Vincent 
Somerville,  William  Joseph 
Southwick,  Charles  Everett 
Spargo,  Richard  Aloyslus 
Spaulding,  Ralph  Leon 
Spetrer,  Paul  Everett,  Jr. 
Splegler,  Felix  Robert 
Stanard,  John  Dunn,  Jr. 
Steel,  Charles  El  wood 
Steele,  Ted  Charles,  Jr. 
Stefferud,  David  Roberts 
Stembel,  David  Maynard,  Jr. 
Stephens,  Wayne  Leon 
Stoffel,  Michael  John 
Stoltz,  Kenneth  Edward 
Storck,  Bernard  Fraderlck 
Storms,  JaiOBB  OranvlUe,  nz 
Stovall,  Jckbn  Cbartm 
Struten,  Robert  Louis 
Sturm,  Gerard  MaJeUa,  Jr. 
Sudduth,  Jack  Walter 
Sullivan,  John  Orover 
Suzan,  Frank  lOtchtfl 


Sweeney,  John  Henry,  nx 
TaRx>t.  Frank  BnaBdl,  Jh 
Tanner,  caiarlee  NUe 
Tappan.  Jeremy  Richard 
Taylor,  Charles  Clabum 
Taylor,  Harold  Addison,  Jr. 
Taylor,  James  Donald 
Teague.  Foster  Sehuler 
Tenney.  Vincent  Laurel 
Thalman,  Robert  HlllU 
Thompson,  Richard  Lee 
Tomlon,  Jack  Walter 
Toole,  Morton  Egner 
Tortora,  Anthony  Michael 
Townley,  John  Louis 
Treagy,  Paul  Everett,  Jr. 
Trebbe,  Shannon  Leigh 
Trenham,  Herbert  Delos 
Trevors,  George  Aloyslus 
Turner,  Ralph  Alamore,  Jr. 
Tattle,  Jerry  Owen 
TTlrlch,  Charles  Henry 
Vanantwerp.  Richard  Don 
Vandyke,  Wlllard  Herman,  Jr. 
Vatldls,  Christopher  Robert 
Vaughan,  Evan  James,  Jr. 
Velazquez-Suarez,  Francisco  A. 
Vellom,  Lee  Sherwln 
Vestrl.  Salvatore  Louis 
Vohden,  Raymond  Arthur 
Vojtek,  Thomas  liUchael 
Walker,  Peter  Robert 
Wallace,  James  Dewey,  Jr. 
Walling.  Eugene  Klrtley 
Walsh,  William  Albert    ' 
Watson.  Robert  "M"" 
Watson,  Thomas  Campbell,  Jr. 
Weaver,  John  Clark 
Webster,  James  McAllen 
Wehrman,  Philip  William 
Weir.  Jack  Tex 
West,  Denton  Walter 
Wennlng.  Robert  Alban 
Wheeler,  Charies  Griggs 
Wheeler,  James  Bernard 
Wheeler,  J(^m  Raymond 
White.  Bernard  Adelbert 
White,  James  Richard 
waidnaon.  EdwarC  A..  Jr. 
WiU,  John  Mylln,  Jr. 
WiU,  Otto  WUllam,  m 
Williams,  Edward  Onell 
Williams,  Randall  Lee 
Williams,  Richard  Ellis 
Williamson,  James  Frederick 
WUmer,  Robert  Ringgold 
Wilson,  David  Glenn 
WQson,  Robert  William,  Jr. 
Wlnans.  Gilbert  Loren 
Wlnkowakl,  John  Raymond 
Wlnslett.  John  Candler,  Jr. 
Wlnton.  Fred  "B,"  Jr. 
Wirt.  Robert  OrvUle 
Withers,  Fred  John 
Wlthrow,  John  Eastln.  Jr. 
Wood,  Charles  Sherman 
Wood,  Noel  Temple 
Woodbury,  Kyle  Harry 
Woodward,  John  LesUe 
Wright,  James  Riusell 
Wyckofl,  Peter  Bedle 
Tates,  James  Lucas.  Jr. 
Teager,  Donald  Robert 
Toung,  David  Bryan,  Jr. 
Toting,  James  Edward 
Toongblood.  Newton  Crawford 
Zick.  Richard  Allen 
ISldbeck.  William  Edward 
Zlrps,  Chrlstos 

BT7FFLT  COKPS 

Alderman,  Charles  Bennett 
Ardlzzone.  Joseph  Charles 
Arnold,  Harry  Hodges 
Badger,  George  Raymond 
laechtelhelmer,  Robert  R. 
Bledsoe,  WUllam  Marvin 
Brevln,  Robert  Leroy 
Caverly,  Michael  Kent 
CbrlBtenson,  Richard  Dale 
Cornelius,  Jack  Marcua 


Davis.  Raymond  Peter 
Desroches,  Bylvlo  Joseph.  3t. 
Ebert.  Soott  Ward 
Fekula,  Theodore  Vladimir 
Feiraro,  Nlel  Patrick 
Fiske.  Leon  Sangster,  Jr. 
French,  Robert  Toriiet 
Gaddla.  Glenn  Leslie 
Goodwin.  Earl  Eugene 
Oraessle.  Philip  Grant 
Guffy,  Wellard  Raymond 
Harkln,  James  William 
Hawkins,  Charles  Alwln 
Henseler,  Richard  Charles 
Hlischy,  Henry  Eugene,  Jr. 
Horrigan,  John  William,  Jr. 
Jesser,  Arthur  Donald 
Johnson,  Millard  Jerry 
Jones,  Ronald  Arthur 
Kela,  Frederick  Herbert 
Kispert,  Ijane  Arthur 
Krukln,  Lawrence  Ely 
Leblapc.  Merrill  Marks 
Lewis,  John  Clarence 
Lindsay,  WUllam  Earl 
Ijoveu,  "W"  "B" 
Luther,  James  Robert.  Jr. 
Martin,  William  James 
McDaniel,  Roderick  David 
MeUert,  John  James- 
Mercier,  Arthur  Gerald 
Mulligan,  Thomas  Joseph.  3t. 
Nolan.  Frank  Richard 
Pavllsln,  Frank 
Peek,  Luther  WUUam 
Perry.  Robert  Philip 
Peterson,  Kenneth  Aldrlck 
PoweU,  William  Morgan 
Rlbble,  Marland  Seals 
Riddlck,  Eugene  Marshall 
Rolfe,  James  Arnold 
Ross,  Howard  "T"  Jr. 
Ross,  William  Thomas.  JT. 
Ruth,  Stephen  Ruddy 
Sansone,  Joseph  Sarto,  Jr. 
Topping,  James  Francis 
Trimble.  PhlUp 
Vogel,  Ralph  Herbert 
Walker,  Edward  Keith.  Jr. 
Weber,  Robert  Joseph 
White,  Frank  Lewis 
Williams,  Walter  Lee 
Wilson,  Donald  Erwln 
Zeberleln,  George  V.,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN    COBFS 

Begg,  Wendell  Robert 
BoUes,  Hebert  y^nslow 
Chambllss.  CarroU  Randolph 
Fitzgerald,  Owen  Ray 
Greenwood.  Charles  Lawrenos 
HiUerty,  Thomas  Joseph 
Klnlaw,  Dennis  Charles 
McKee.  BUly  Jack 
Miller.  Stanley  Dean 
O'Connor.  William  Bernard 
Ota.  Peter  Iwao 
Senleur.  Jude  Richard 
Slejzer,  Ferdinand  Edward 
Smith,  Richard  Ridgell 
XTrbano,  Francis  Joseph 
Vest,  WlUiam  Thomas 

dvn.  jaxonrEa.  coirs 
Andersen.  Charles  Paul 
Anderson  fWarren  Harry 
Bro<As,  Kenneth  Donald 
Bums.  WUllam  John,  Jr. 
Daniel,  WUUam  Floyd,  Jr. 
Edson,  Theodore  Manning 
Ganlden,  Boy  Donglas,  Jr. 
George,  Rosooe  DUlard,  Jr. 
Haynes,  Howard  Homer 
Hines.  John  Charles 
J(»>es,  John  Paul,  Jr. 
Jones.  Thomas  Kennedy 
Lake,  George 
Lewis,  Frank  Herbert.  JT. 
Moger,  Jack  Bailey 
Morton,  Dcmald  Arthur 
Nystedt,  Rnsaen  Paul 
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Oscarson,  Edward  Ronald 
Smith,  a«orge  Lee 
Sylva,  John  Paul 
Tombarge,  John  WlUlam 
Westberg,  Robert  Jo« 
Wile,  Dorwln  Bruce 
Williams,  Jesse  Ronald 

JTTDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CX>U>S 

Battagllno,  Joseph  Michael 
Boywld,  Edward  Thomas 
Freed,  Maltland  Guy 
Gregory,  John  Joseph 
Harlow,  Bruce  Allan 
Lappln,  Robinson 
Lawrence,  Keith  Douglas 
Lynch,  William  Christopher 
Meighan,  John  Michael,  Jr. 
Mlrtechlng,  Leonard  Charles 
Powell.  George  Warren 
Price,  Oliver  Leon 
Rawls.  Roy  Jeff 
Sanders,  Edward  Kezidrick 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Beckwlth,  Joan  May 
Brandon,  Daniel  Arthur 
Bryant,  Eugene  Marcus.  Jr. 
Connery,  Horace  Joseph 
Pelta,  Joseph 
Heath,  Jean  Louise 
Leonard,  Russell  Dean 
Petoletti,  Angelo  Romulus 
.schaffner.  Leslie  Jacob 
Scrimshaw.  Paul  Wesley 
Smout,  Jay  CUfford 
Steward,  Edgar  Thornton 
Wlmberly.  Clyde  Otis 

NURSE    CORPS 

Colford.  Therese  Veronica 

Copeland,  Winifred  Lee 

Donoghue,  Margaret  Cathlene 

Fine.  Rachel  Agnes 

Finn,  Celine  Agnes 

Foley,  Alicia  Mary 

Furmanchlk.  Helen  Imelda 

Halverson,  Ruth  Etta 

Hooker,  Doris  Helen 

Maynard,  Mary  Ksie 

Nagy,  Bettye  Grace 

Pampush,  Ruth  Genevieve 

Perlow,  Marlon  Ruth 

Peterson.  Lee 

Pfeffer,  Elizabeth  Marie 

F*roto,  Theresa  Mary 

Robinson,  Libia  Gertrude 

Shea,  Claire  Marie 

Shea,  Frances  Teresa 

Simmons,  Harriet  Ariel 

Stewart.  Mary  Georglne 

Walker,  Marilyn  Jean 

Williams,  Alice  Kolene 

Wilson,  Katherlne 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlon  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
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Alfers.  Mark  E. 
Allen,  John  R. 
Astyk,  Lawrence  W 
Barllch,  Steven  F. 
Bass,  Ralph  G. 
Bauman.  Robert  H 
Berkley,  John  W. 


Blcklngs.  John  C 
Bircher.  Mark  W. 
Blair.  Harry  J. 
Bole.  Patrick  S 
Bolln,  Kent  R. 
Boyd,  Charlie  C 
Brock.  George  S 


Brown,  William  D. 
Buranosky,  Joseph  P. 
Champion.  Aron  K. 
Clark,  Bradley  S. 
Clark,  Steven  E. 
Colella,  Thomas 
Cory,  Jeffrey  A. 
Croom,  Donald  G. 
Dally,  Michael  N. 
Daprato,  Richard  A., 

Jr. 
Dasllva.  Woodrow  A. 
Davi5,  James  C. 
Davis.  James  M. 
Dennis,  James  I..  II 
Dllucente.  Dennl.s  J. 
Dirienzo.  Cliarles  I.  . 

Jr. 
Drenuan.  Michael  L. 
Dykhulzcn,  Dale  A. 
Eisloeffel.  Richard  J 
Ellis.  Ronald  L. 
Ewers.  Stephen  D 
Exner.  Phillip  J. 
Freund.  Lee  W. 
Ganibone.  Alfred  A  . 

Jr. 
Glron.  Bruce  A. 
Goodrow,  Kenneth  B 
Guerrero.  Ramon  L. 
Hass.  Mark  W. 
Halloran.  Michael  D. 
Hamme.  Richard  F. 
Harper.  Edward  A 
Harris.  Timothy  B 
Harris,  Willie  J. 
Hastings.  SteplicM  C 
Hesketh.  Tlni'>tiiy  J 
Hill.  Clayton  r 
Hlngle.  Alden  E..  Jr 
Hoffman.  Mitcliell  S 
Hughe.s.  Michael  J 
Huston.  Vlnce  I. 
Hutcherson.  Phillip  R 
Hutchison.  John  A 
Jeter,  Edward  A. 
Kapltan.  Steven  A. 
Kelly.  Michael  T. 
Kerrlck.  David  T. 
Kldd.  Christopher 
Kirk,  John  J,  Jr 
Kruse.  John  E  .  Jr. 
Kumpls.  Phllin  B 
I  angley,  Guy  R 
Lasslter.  Ivan  W. 
Llscomb.  Jerome  C 
Llttlejohn.  Gary  A 
Mann,  John  D. 
Marrin.  Jeffrey  I. 
^Tarrlott.  Michael  A. 
McConnell.  Gary  M. 
McFarland.  Chester  H 
McNeil!.  Robert  R. 
Medina.  Joseph  V. 
Meeks.  William  L. 

In  th 


Mehaltc.  Charles  J. 
Miles,  David  A..  IV 
MlUer,  Blaise  P. 
MlUer,  Mark  C. 
Moeller,  Chester  C.. 

II 
Mokan.  Leonard  M. 
Moore,  Richard  8. 
Mueller.  George  E., 

Jr. 
Myers.  John  D. 
Nails,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Navarre.  Roderlc  S. 
Neufeld.  Jeffrey  A. 
Newman.  Phillip  L. 
O'Donnell.  Lawrence 

J..  Jr. 
O'Neill.  Gordon  C. 
Opel.  Craig  E. 
Palles.  MenelaoH  P. 
Papak.  Robert  D. 
Parl.s.  Robert  S. 
Parmaii.  Randall  D. 
PaMldiu;;,  Oslaud 
Petit.  Bruce  K. 
Pfandl.  Walter  E. 
Piano.  Lawrence  J. 
Prltchett.  Randall  R. 
Rader.  John  O. 
Rector.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Repuccl.  Louis  P..  Jr. 
Schenk.  Frederick  A. 
Sears.  William  T. 
Sewell.  Sylvan  J. 
Shaffer,  Ctirlis  J. 
Sharperson,  Carl  H., 

Jr. 
Sheppard.  Joseph  L  . 

Jr. 
Simons.  Dan 
Smith.  Jordan  B  .  Jr 
Smith,  Vincent  L. 
.^nee,  Craig  C. 
Snyder.  Robert  E. 
S-iarks.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Sposato,  Louis  P., 

Jr. 
Stutler.  Richard  K. 
Suter.  John  R. 
Thombs.  Victor  J. 
Tomlln.  Jerery  J. 
Tower.  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Turk.  Alan  A. 
Vorcang.  Blair  R. 
Watts,  Dolph  N. 
Weltsch,  Michael  D. 
Wheeler.  George  M. 
Whltaker.  John  D. 
Wlilte.  Timothy  R. 
Williams.  John  E..  n 
Wysockl.  Francis  J. 
Yagiello.  Gary  W. 
Yates.  Stephen  A. 
Yeager,  James  M. 
r  Navy 


JUDGE  &DTOCATX  CEmKAL'S  CORPS 


Tt\o  following  named  officer.s  in  the  line 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  transfer  to  the 
sta.ff  corps  indicated,  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  temporary 
gr.ide  cf  lleuteTiant.  subject  lo  qualiticatlon 
therefor  as  pro\  ided  by  law : 

svppi.Y  conp^ 
Fov. Icr.   Tl:om.ts   J.        Leon.    Juhii    A.   Jr. 


Bergstrom,  Alan  L.      Ledvlna.  Thomas  N. 
Caruthers,  WUUam  P.  McClaln,  Tim  S. 


Randall,  Thomas  E. 
Spencer,  Joseph  M. 


Currlvan,  John  D. 
Duffy,  Eugene  O. 
Kelly.  David  L. 

The  following  named  oflBcers  In  the  line 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  transfer  to  the 
staff  corps  Indicated,  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  ensign  and  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

SUPPLY   CORP3 

Deschauer.  John  L.       Gift,  Wendell   J.,  II 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE   GENERAL'S   CORPS 

Paul.  MacGregor  H.      Weber.  Donald  B. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  the  line  and  staff 
corps  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  h--  provided  by  law: 
LiNn 

Peterson.  Donald  E. 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE   GENTR.M/f   CORPS 

Pope.  Charles  E.,  Ill 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Hue  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  transfer  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  : 
Blackwood,  Robin  M.  Borro.  Ronald  J. 
Genzler,  Patrick  A.       Wlegley,  Roger  D. 

The  following  named  officers  in  the  line  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  transfer  to  the 
staff  corps  indicated,  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  ensign: 

si;  PPL Y   CORPS 

Arnest.  John  W.  Canter,  James  A. 

Chang.  James  C.  Coyle,  Theodore  A. 

Gilbert,  Douglas  C.       Hall,  William  E. 
Harrison.  Paul  D.  Kokoslnskl,  Mark  E 

Morrlssett.  Richard  A.Relan.  Craig  S. 
Ruppert.  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 

CIVIL   ENGINEER   CORPS 

Holmes,  William  B.       McGarrah,  James  M. 
In   the   Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Mathls,  Gregory  D.  Sleg.  Thomas  A. 
Rutledge,  Linda  S. 

The  following-named  (Navy  Enlisted  Sci- 
entific Education  Program)  graduates  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Aday.  David  R.  Mickclion.  David  C. 

Creighton,  Donald  E.     Nuzum.  Robert  A. 
Denning.  Alvls  W.  Schon.  Mark  A. 

Franz.  Joseph  H.  Smith.  Thomas  M. 

Hartman,  Donald  S. 

The  following-named  (Air  Force  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps)  graduate  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Hodge,  Lew  D. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/ii/rsrfar/,  March  4,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Algimantas  Zilinskas, 
pastor  to  the  Lithuanians  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  In  America,  New  York, 
N.Y..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  by 
Thy  holy  will  has  led  our  forefathers  to 
this  land  wherein  they  found  refuge  from 


oppression,  let  us  pray  for  all  Congress- 
men, Senators,  and  the  Executive  of  our 
Government  that  they,  in  concert  with 
one  another,  may  govern  these  United 
States  according  to  Tliy  will  in  order  that 
this  Nation  may  become  Thy  liglit  and 
example  of  hope,  truth,  justice,  peace, 
and  freedom  to  all  peoples  in  this  world. 
O  Lord  in  Thy  name  we  are  our  broth- 


ers' keepers  everywhere.  Therefore,  all 
oppressed  of  this  globe  look  for  rays  of 
hope  and  leadership,  including  the  Baltic 
States:  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
May  the  leaders  of  this  land  not  remain 
silent,  least  of  all  seek  compromises  with 
the  powers  of  evil.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 


March  4,  1976 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  JounMd  of  the  last  dasr's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Boose  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  February  27,  1976.  the 
PresldCTit  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  February  27,  1976: 

H.R.  6512.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6184.  An  act  to  amend  section  40  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  flx  the  salaries  of 
referees  In  bankruptcy: 

H.R.  6949.  An  act  to  make  the  film  "WUma 
Rudolph  Olympic  Champion."  which  was 
produced  by  the  VS.  Information  Agency. 
avaUable  for  certain  limited  use  within  the 
United  States  In  conjunction  with  promotion 
of  the  1976  Olympic  Games; 

HJl.  1645.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  19.  1965,  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building:  and 

HJ.  Res.  784.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1975. 


of  carriers  when  deemed  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest;  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  axid  sta- 
tion equiinnent  used  for  telephcme  ex- 
change service:  to  require  the  Federal 
Oranmunlcatloins  Commission  to  make 
certain  findings  in  connection  with  Com- 
mission actions  anth<nizlng  specialized 
carriers:  and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  shall  be  to 
meet  consumer  interests  through  preserv- 
ing the  traditional  system  of  telephone 
service  established  by  Congress  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 


CATi  OF  THE  HOUSE 


REV.  ALGIMANTAS  ZILINSKAS 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  the 
House  is  Lithuainian  Independence  Day 
commemoration.  Our  guest  chaplain  Is 
Rev.  Algimantas  Zilinskas.  pastor  to 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  America. 

Reverend  Zilinskas  is  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  Uhited  States  of 
America  and  in  Canada.  His  ofQclal  res- 
idence is  in  Milton,  Mass.;  however,  he 
is  now  on  missionary  daiy  in  Canada, 
and  he  is  himself  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fervently  hope  that  at 
a  time  not  too  far  away  these  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania,  Uiese  gallant 
people  will  be  unanimous  In  their 
strength  of  feeling,  and  that  their  hu- 
maneness now  for  truth  and  Justice  and 
freedom  would  prevail  and  flourish  in  a 
free  and  independent  domain. 


A  NEEDED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RADIO 
COMMUNICATIONS 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  structure  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  to  grant  addition- 
al authority  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  authorize  mergers 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  return  to  the  House  Chamber  to 
cast  my  vote  on  the  last  amendment  to 
the  Intemational  Security  and  Assistance 
Act  and  on  final  passage.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  roll- 
call  No.  83.  and  "aye '  on  rollcall  No.  84, 
which  was  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
strongly  support  the  committee's  product 
and  commend  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing forth  one  of  the  best  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bills  in  many  years. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WA"ra  AND  MEANS  TO  PILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  HJl.  11997 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
HJt.  11997.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  certain  divestitures 
of  assets  by  bank  holding  companies, 
may  be  filed  by  midnight  tonight,  Thurs- 
day, March  4.  1976,  along  with  any  sep- 
arate or  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MONITORING  OF  HELSINKI 
ACCORDS 

(Mrs.  PENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
nuurks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
all  of  us  were  very  much  moved  this 
morning  by  the  pastor's  prayer,  and  I 
hope  Indeed  that  this  country  will  re- 
member not  only  the  prayer  that  we 
heard  but  the  great  tradition  of  this  Na- 
tion to  which  it  referred,  and  that  we 
will  not  try  to  obtain  advantages  when 
we  know  that  the  sufferings  of  others 
must  i>ay  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
concern  in  our  national  life.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced in  September  and  now  has  some 
63  coeponsors  concerning  the  monitor- 
ing of  the  Helsinki  accords  will  soon  see 
lle^t  of  day  In  this  House. 

I  think  we  must  all  remember  what 
the  pastor  has  said  to  us  today. 


V 


Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  qu<»-um  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAIOK.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU     No.  85] 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Hansen 

Peyser 

Barrett 

Hamngton 

Elantell 

Baucus 

Harsha 

Bees 

Blnsham 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Runnels 

Boiling 

Hubert 

BtOermaln 

Chisholm 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bcbeuer 

Collins,  ni. 

Hefner 

Selberllng 

Conlan 

Hlnshaw 

Bhuster 

Conyera 

Holland 

Sikes 

Crane 

Karth 

Skubltz 

Dsrwinskl 

Kindness 

Smith,  Kebr 

DIggs 

Lehman 

Synuns 

Dodd 

Madden 

Teague 

Erlenbom 

Meleber 

Thompaon 

Esch 

Metcalfe 

uiiman 

Eshleman 

Mills 

Waxman 

Fascell 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford,  Mich. 

Morgan 

WUson,  Tex. 

Guyer 

Patman,  Tex. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  376 
Members  have  recOTded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
TRUSTEES  OP  AMERICAN  FOLK- 
LIFE  CENTER  IN  LIBRARY  OP  CON- 
GRESS FROM  PRIVATE  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(b) ,  PuUic  Law  94-201, 
the  Chair  aiqmints  as  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Folk- 
life  Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress  the 
following  members  from  private  life: 

Mrs.  Raye  Virginia  Allen,  Temple,  Ttx., 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Mr.  St.  John  Terrell,  Trenton,  N.J.,  for 
a  term  ol  4  years. 

Dr.  Edward  Bridge  Danson,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

And  Dr.  Wayland  Hand,  Venice,  Calif., 
for  a  t&rm  of  6  years. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8835, 
CONSUMER  LEASING  ACT  OP 
1976 

Mr.  REUSS  submitted  the  following 
coruerence  report  smd  stat«nent  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8835)  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers 
against  inadequate  and  misleading  leas- 
ing information,  assure  meaningful  dis- 
closure of  lease  terms,  and  limit  ultimate 
liability  in  coimecti<m  with  leasing  of 
personal  property  primarily  for  personal 
family,  or  household  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  94-872) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJL 
8835)  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  to 
protect  consumers  against  inadequate  and 
misleading  leasing  inf  cu'mation,  assure  mean- 
ingful disclosure  of  lease  terms,  and  limit 
ultimate  llabUlty  In  connection  with  leasing 
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of  peniSWal  property  primarily  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposee,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  fiUl  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
a^ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
s\i:ii':t  Leasing  Act  of  1976". 

riNOrVGS     AND     PURPOSE 

S! '  2  Section  102  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  use.  1601)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serf-ny  "(a»"  before  the  first  sentence,  and 
aii<iii5;4  the  following  sub.sectlon: 

lb)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  there 
hrts  be°n  a  recent  trend  toward  leasing 
auronobiles  and  other  durable  goods  for 
r  >i\'  :irier  use  »■>  aji  r.Uernative  to  Installment 
cif  :li  >aie.s  and  that  these  leases  have  been 
(•;;r-od  wiihout  adequate  coht  disclosures. 
It  is  the  purpo-e  of  thLs  title  to  assiire  a 
mpaniiii^ful  tUselosiire  of  the  terms  of  leases 
oi  pcr-nnal  proptr'y  for  personal,  family,  or 
h..u':eho]d  piirjxises  so  a.s  to  enable  the  lessee 
>(>  compare  more  readily  the  various  lease 
t  -rii.s  available  'o  him.  limit  balloon  pay- 
meiit.s  in  consuT.er  leasing,  enable  comparl- 
siju  of  lea-se  terms  wiih  credit  terms  where 
apj-roprlate.  and  to  assure  meaningful  and 
a- -uraie  disclosures  of  lease  terms  In  adver- 
ti>'.'!i>eii-.s.". 

DISCLOSUSES     OF     LEASE     TERMS 

s»  3  The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  ( 15  U  S.C. 
l:3ui  1665)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

Clicpter  .'!  — CON.-.UMER  LEASES 
'Se- 

••181.   Peflhltlon  . 
"182.   Consumer  lea.se  disclosures. 
"183.  I  essec's  liability  on  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  lease. 
"184    Consumer  !ea.se  advertising. 
•'185    Civil  liability. 
•180.  Relation  to  State  laws. 
"5  181    Deflnltion.s 

■  For  purpose.-,  ut  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  consumer  lea?e'  means  a 
colli  ra'-r  in  the  form  of  a  lease  or  bailment  for 
the  u.-e  of  personal  property  by  a  natural 
pcr-on  for  a  period  of  time  exceeding  four 
nion'hs,  and  for  a  total  contractual  obliga- 
tion not  e.xceeding  $25,000.  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  whether 
or  not  the  le,s.see  has  the  option  to  purchase 
or  otlierwlse  become  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  except  that 
sucn  tprm  shall  not  include  any  credit  sale 
a.s  Ueftned  In  section  103(e).  Such  term  does 
not  include  a  lease  for  agricultural,  business, 
or  commercial  purposes,  or  to  a  government 
or  governmental  agency  or  instrumentality, 
ov  Ut  an  organization. 

1 2)  The  term  'lessee'  means  a  natural  p>er- 
soi  who  leases  or  is  ofTered  a  con.sumer  lease. 

"(3  I  The  term  'lessor'  mfans  a  person  who 
Is  regularly  eiga[;ed  in  le.-tslng,  offerinc  to 
len.-e.  or  arrareing  to  lea-  c  under  a  ronsiimrr 
leise 

•  i4i  The  term  'personal  propert''  meaub 
an\  jjioperiy  v.hlch  la  not  real  property  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  situateii  at  the 
tln\e  oiTcred  or  otherwise  made  avrti.nble  for 
le  i.^e. 

■■(■^')  The  terms  'security'  and  'security  in- 
terest' mean  any  interest  la  property  which 
.secures  payment  or  performance  oi  an  obltgi- 
tlon. 
"§  182.  Ck>nsumer  lease  disclosures 

"Each  lessor  shall  give  a  lessee  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  lease  a  dated 
written  statement  on  which  the  les.sor  and 
lessee  are  identified  setting  out  accurately 
and  in  a  clear  and  conspicuous  manner  the 


following  Information  with  respect  to  that 
lease,  as  applicable: 

"(1)  A  brief  description  or  Identification 
of  the  leased  property; 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  payment  by  the 

lessee  required  at  the  inception  of  the  lease; 

"(3)   The  amount  paid  or  payable  by  the 

lessee  for  official  fees,  registration,  certificate 

of  title,  or  license  fees  or  taxes: 

"(4)  The  amount  of  other  charges  pay- 
able by  the  lus.see  not  Included  In  the  pe- 
riodic payments,  a  de.scrlptlon  of  the  charges 
and  that  the  les.see  shall  be  liable  for  the 
differential,  if  any.  between  the  anticipated 
fair  market  value  of  the  leased  property  and 
it.s  appratsed  acuiul  value  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease,  if  the  les-see  has  such  liability: 

"(5)  A  statement  of  the  amount  or  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  any  liabilities 
the  lea-se  Imposes  upon  the  lessee  at  the 
end  of  the  term  and  whether  or  not  the  les- 
see has  the  option  to  pvirchase  the  leased 
property  and  at  wha'  price  and  time: 

"(6)  A  statement  kleutlfying  all  express 
warranties  and  guarantees  made  bv  the  njan- 
ufacturer  or  lessor  with  respect  to  the  leased 
property,  and  Identifying  the  party  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  or  servicing  the  lea.sed 
property  together  with  a  description  of  the 
respon-slbiUty; 

"(7)  A  brief  description  of  Insiirunce  pro- 
vided or  paid  for  by  the  les,sor  or  required 
of  the  Ic-see.  Including  the  types  and 
amoiints  of  the  coverages  and  costs; 

•  I  8)  A  description  of  any  secxirlty  interest 
held  or  to  be  retained  by  the  lessor  in  con- 
nection with  the  lea.se  and  a  clear  Identifica- 
tion of  ihe  property  to  which  the  .security 
Interest  relates: 

"1 9)  The  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  under  the  lease  and 
the  total  amount  of  such  perlCKiic  payments; 

"(10)  Where  the  lease  provide.s  that  the 
lessee  .shall  be  liable  for  the  anticipated  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  expiration 
of  the  lease,  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  at  the  Inception  of  the  lease,  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  lease  on  expiration,  and 
theBlfferentlal  between  them;  and 

"(11)  A  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  lessee  or  lessor  may  terminate  the 
lease  prior  to  the  end  of  the  term  and  the 
amount  or  method  of  determining  any  pen- 
alty or  other  charge  for  delinquency,  default, 
late  payment.s.  or  early  termination. 
The  disclosures  required  under  this  section 
may  be  made  in  the  lease  contract  to  be 
signed  by  the  lessee.  The  Board  may  provide 
by  rei<ulatlon  that  any  portion  of  the  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  disclosed  under  this 
section  may  be  gi-ou  In  the  form  of  esti- 
mates where  the  lessor  is  not  in  a  position 
to  know  exact  information. 
"§  183  Lessee's  liability  on  expiration  or  ter- 
mination of  lease 

"lai  Where  the  lessee's  liability  on  expira- 
tion of  a  consumer  lease  Is  based  on  the  esti- 
mated residual  value  of  the  property  such 
estimated  residual  value  shall  be  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  anticipated  actual  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  lea.se  expira- 
tion. There  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  the  estimated  rpsidu.tl  value  is  unrea- 
sonable to  the  extern  that  the  estimated  re- 
sidual value  exceeds  tlie  acttial  residual 
value  by  more  than  three  times  liie  aver- 
age payment  allocable  to  a  monthly  pe- 
riod under  the  lease.  In  addition,  where  the 
le.ssee  has  such  Ila'oilitv  on  expiration  of  a 
consumer  lease  therj  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presimiption  that  the  les::LT's  c-.timated  re- 
sidual vrilue  Is  not  In  good  faitli  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  e^■i1nlated  re?idu;il  value  ex- 
ceeds »he  actual  residual  value  by  more  than 
three  limes  the  a\erage  pavment  allocable  to 
a  monthly  pe.'iod  under  the  lease,  and  such 
lessor  shall  not  lollect  from  the  lessee  the 
amriunt  of  such  excess  liability  on  explra- 
tU'ii  of  a  consumer  lease  ui.less  the  lessor 
brings   a   succe.^.'ful    action    with    respect   to 


such  excess  liability.  In  all  actions,  the  lessor 
shall  p»y  the  lessee's  reasonable  attorney's 
fees.  The  prestunpttons  stated  In  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  the  excess  of 
estimated  over  actual  residual  value  Is  due 
to  physical  damage  to  the  property  beyond 
reasonable  wear  and  use,  or  to  excessive  use, 
and  the  lease  may  set  standards  for  such 
wear  and  use  If  such  standards  are  not  un- 
reasonable. Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
preclude  the  right  of  a  willing  lessee  to  make 
any  mutually  agreeable  final  adjustment 
with  respect  to  such  exce.ss  residual  liability, 
provided  such  an  agreement  Ls  reached  after 
termination  of  the  lease. 

"(b)  Penalties  or  other  charges  for  de- 
llr.quency.  default,  or  early  termination  may 
be  sperlfled  Ui  the  lease  but  only  at  an 
amount  which  is  reasonable  In  the  light  of 
the  anticipated  or  actual  harm  caused  by 
tlie  deliu«fuency,  default,  or  early  termina- 
tion, the  dlfllcultles  of  proof  of  lo.ss,  and  the 
Intonvenleuce  or  nonfeaslblllty  of  otherwise 
obtaining  an  adequate  remedy. 

"ic)  If  a  lease  has  a  residual  value  provi- 
sion at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  the 
lessee  may  obtain  at  his  expense,  a  profes- 
sional appraisal  of  the  lea.sed  property  by  an 
iiidepe:ident  third  party  agreed  to  by  both 
parties  Such  appraisal  shall  be  ttnal  ani 
binding  on  the  parties. 
'  :;  184  Consumer  lea.se  advertising 

"(a)  No  advertisement  to  aid,  promote,  or 
assivt  directly  or  Indirectly  any  consumer 
lease  shall  state  the  amount  of  any  payment, 
the  Lumber  of  required  payments,  or  that 
a;iv  or  no  downpayment  or  other  payment 
is  required  at  Inception  of  the  lease  unless 
the  advertisement  also  states  clearly  and 
con.splcuously  and  In  accordance  with  regu- 
l.^.tlons  Issued  by  the  Board  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  information  which  Is  ap- 
plicable: 

"(1)  That  the  trausactio'i  advertised  Is  a 
le  :se. 

"(2)  The  amotinl  of  any  payment  required 
at  the  inception  of  the  lease  or  that  no  such 
pavmeiit  Is  required  If  that  Is  the  case. 

'  i3)  The  number,  amounts,  due  dates  or 
periods  of  scheduled  payments,  and  the  total 
of  payments  under  the  lease. 

"(4)  That  the  lessee  shall  be  liable  for  the 
dllTerentlal,  If  any,  between  the  anticipated 
fair  market  value  of  the  leased  property  and 
its  appraised  actual  value  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease,  If  the  lessee  has  such  liability, 

'■(5)  A  statement  of  the  amount  or  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  any  liabil- 
ities the  lease  lmpo.ses  upon  the  lessee  at  the 
end  of  the  term  and  whether  or  not  the  le.ssee 
has  the  option  to  purchase  the  leased  prop- 
erty and  at  what  price  and  time. 

"(b)  There  Is  no  liability  under  this  sec- 
tloxi  on  the  part  of  any  owner  or  personnel, 
as  such,  of  any  medium  in  which  an  ad- 
vertisement appears  or  through  which  It  Is 
dis.semlnated. 

"$  185    Civil   Uubihty 

"(a)  Any  lessor  who  failo  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  imposed  under  section  182 
or  183  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  any 
person  Is  liable  to  such  person  as  provided 
In  .section  130. 

"(b)  Any  lessor  who  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  section  184 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  any  person 
who  suffers  actual  damage  from  the  violation, 
is  liable  to  such  person  as  provided  In  section 
130. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'creditor'  as  used  In  sections  115,  130,  and  131 
shall  include  a  lessor  as  defined  in  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  130(e),  any 
action  under  this  section  may  be  brought 
In  any  United  States  district  court  or  In 
any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Such  actioiu  alleging  a  failure  to  disclose  or 
otherwise  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter  shall   be  brought   within  one 
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year  of  tbtf  termination  at  the  lease  agree- 
ment. 
"§  186.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"(a)  This  chapter  does  not  annul,  alter, 
or  affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  from  comply- 
ing with,  the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect 
to  consumer  leases,  except  to  the  extent  that 
those  laws  are  Inconsistent  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  and  then  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Inconsistency.  Itie  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  whether  such  Incon- 
sistencies exist.  The  Board  may  not  deter- 
mine that  any  State  law  is  Inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  If  the  Board 
determines  that  such  law  gives  greater  pro- 
tection and  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  any 
cltiss  of  lease  transactions  vrlthln  any  State 
If  it  determines  that  under  the  law  of  that 
State  that  class  of  transactions  Is  subject  to 
requirements  substantially  similar  to  those 
Imposed  under  this  chapter  or  that  such  law 
gives  greater  protection  and  benefit  to  the 
consumer,  and  that  there  Is  adequate  pro- 
vision for  enforcement." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SKmON    2  30 

Sec.  4.  Section  130  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  after  "chapter  4" 
Insert  "or  5". 

(2)  In  clause  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a). 
Insert  "(1)"  after  "(A)",  and  inswt  after 
"transaction"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  (11)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  action 
relating  to  a  consvuner  lease  under  chapter 
S  of  this  title,  26  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  monthly  payments  under  the 
lease". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  aubsectlon  (a), 
strike  out  "lesser  of  $100,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  'lesser  of  $600,000". 

(4)  In  subsection  (b),  insert  "or  chapter 
5"  after  "this  chapter"  and  strike  out  the 
word  "finance". 

(6)  In  subsection  (g),  after  "this  chapter". 
Insert  "or  chapter  4  or  6  of  this  title",  and 
Insert  after  "consumer  loan"  a  comma  and 
"consumer  lease". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  table  of  chapters  of  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"5.  Consumer  Leases 181", 

EfTECnVE  DATS 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  takes  effect  one  year  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment.  """"^ 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Henbt  S.  Beuss, 
Prank  Annxtneio, 
Leonor  K.  SnixivAN, 
Olaots  Noon  Sfeu.man, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Chalmers  Wtue, 

MlLUCENT    FENWiCK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

William  Proxmise, 

J.  R.  BiDEN,  Jr., 

Jake  Oarn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatort  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8835)  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  to 
protect  consumers  against  Inadequate  and 
misleading  leasing  information,  assure  mean- 
ingful disclosure  of  lease  terms,  and  limit 
ultimate  liability  In  connection  with  leas- 
ing of  personal  property  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  Ho\ise  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 


upon  by  tbe  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  rep<Mt: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
tbe  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

Tbe  House  bill  was  called  the  "Truth  In 
Leasing  Act".  The  Senate  amendment  was 
called  the  "Consumer  Leasing  Act  of  1976". 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House  bill  refers  to  leased  "goods"  In 
this  legislation  while  the  Senate  amendment 
refers  to  leased  "property".  The  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  amendment. 

TTie   House   bill    definition   of   "consumer 
lease"  referred  to  those  leases  that  are  for  a 
specified  rent  not  exceeding  $25,000,  while 
the   Senate   amendment   referred    to   those 
leases  that  are  for  a  total  contractual  obllga- 
tlMi  not  exceeding  $25,000.  The  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate   amendment    definition    of    "consumer 
lease"  specifically  excluded  leases  fw  agri- 
cultural, business,  or  commercial  purposes, 
or  to  a  government  or  governmental  agency 
or   Instrumentality,   or   to   an  mganlzatlon. 
The   House    bUl   specifically   excluded   only 
farm  equipment.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  House  blU  provided 
a  disclaimer  as  to  anything  in  the  chapter 
constituting  a  Congressional  finding  or  de- 
termination as  to  the  permlsslblUty  or  Im- 
permissibility of  the  making  of  a  consumer 
lease,  as  defined  in  this  leglsUtlon  by  a  na- 
tional bank,  bank  holding  company  or  bank 
holding    company    subsidiary.    The    Senate 
amendment  had   no  comparable   provision. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House  bUI  provided  for  the  manner  in 
which  lessors  were  to  make  specified  dis- 
closures,   including    clearly    and    conspicu- 
ously, and  that  the  disclosures  were  to  be  In 
the  lease  contract  and  a  copy  given  to  the 
lessee  when  executed.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment was  comparable,  except  that  It  addl- 
tlonafly  required  that  disclosures  be  accu- 
rate and  could  be  either  in  the  lease  con- 
tract or  In  a  written  statement.  There  was 
no  express   requirement  fw   a   copy  to   be 
given  to  the  lessee.  The  House  receded  to 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  bill  pro- 
'vlded  for  a  dlsclosxire  of  a  brief  description 
or  identification  of  the  leased  property  In- 
cluding the  manufacturer  of  the  goods,  regis- 
tration   numbers    and    other    details.    The 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  disclosure 
of  a  brief  descrlpUon  or  Identification  of  the 
lease  property.   The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  House  bill  provided 
for    a   disclosure    of   the   amotmt    of    non- 
periodic  charges.  The  Senate  amendment  was 
ctMnparable,   except   that   it   permitted   dis- 
closure Of  the  method  of  determining  the 
non-periodic  charges  rather  than  the  actual 
amount.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
bill.  The  House  bill  provided  for  a  disclosure 
if  a  description  of  all  warranties  or  if  none, 
statement    to    that    effect.    The    Senate 
(endment  provided  for  disclosure  of  iden- 
■     n  of  express  warranties.  The  House 
to    the    Senate    amendment.    The 
(ill  provided  for  disclosure  as  to  spe- 
fer  lease  items.  The  Senate   amend- 
had    no    comparable    provision.    The 
House   receded   to   the   Senate   amendment. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided   that  the 
Federal   Reserve   Board    may   by   regulation 
permit    estimates    of    certain    disclosure    of 
Information   requirements   when   the   lessor 
is  not  in  a  position  to  know  exact  informa- 


tion. The  House  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
dlscloBuro  of  default,  dellniquency  <»■  late 
payment  charges  In  two  similar  provisions. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  cme  comparable 
provision  except  it  cUd  not  refer  expressly 
to  late  payments.  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  blU.  The  House  bill  provided  that  the 
lessor  disclose  that  the  lessee  had  residual 
value  liability  if  such  was  the  case.  The 
Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision, but  did  provide  for  dIs<ao8ur«  of  a 
statement  of  the  amoimt  or  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  end  of  term 
liabilities.  The  Conferees  agreed  to  Include 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provisions.  The  House  bill  requlr«d 
disclosure  of  a  brief  description  of  Insurance 
Including  the  costs.  The  Senate  amendment 
was  coftiparable,  except  no  disclosure  ctf  in- 
surant* costs  was  required.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  re- 
quired that  if  the  lessee  had  an  option  to 
purchase  the  leased  property,  the  lessor  must 
disclose  the  time  when  the  lessee  could  exer- 
cise the  option.  The  Senate  amendment  had 
a  simUar  provision  with  respect  to  an  option 
to  purchase,  except  It  did  not  require  dis- 
closure of  the  time  when  the  lessee  could 
exercise  the  option. 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  bUl.  The 
House   bill   provided   for   disclosure   of   In- 
formation as  to  the  aggr^ate  cost  of  the 
lease.  The  Senate  amendment  was  compara- 
ble, except:   (l)  the  disclosure  only  had  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  leases  in  which  the 
lessee  had  llabUlty  for  the  anticipated  fair 
market  value  of  the  prc^)erty  at  the  end  of 
the  lease;    and   (2)    the  provision  q>eclfied 
that  the  disclosure  was  to  refer  to  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  lease  "on  ej5)lratIon",  while 
the  House  biU  did  not  specify.  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  amendment  on  both 
parts  of  the  provision.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  disclosure  of  the  anticipated  fair 
market  cash  value  of  the  leased  property  at 
the    eiqiiration    of    the    lease.    The    Senate 
amendment   had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House  bill  provided  for  limitation  on 
the   lessee's   lUbillty   at   the   expiration   or 
termination  of  a  lease  to  the  effect  that  such 
liabUlty    could    not   exceed    three    times    a 
monthly  payment   under  the   lease,   unless 
there   had    been    physical    damage   to    the 
leased  property  beyond  reasonable  wear  and 
use  or  default.  The  Senate  amendment  bad 
a  related  provision  which  differed  In  several 
respects.   The  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  where  the  lessee's  llabUlty  on  expira- 
tion of  a  lease  was  based  on  the  estimated 
residual  value  of  the  phjperty,   such  esti- 
mated residual  value  had  to  lie  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  anticipated  actual  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  lease  expira- 
tion. There  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  the  estimated  residual  value  Is  un- 
reasonable   to    the   extent    it    exceeds    the 
actual    residual   value   by  more   than   three 
times      the      avenge      payment      allocable 
to     a    monthly    period    under    the    lease. 
The     presumption     had     no      application 
to  the  extent  that  the  excess  of  estimated 
over  actual  residual  value  was  due  to  physical 
damage  to  the  property  beyond  reasonable 
wear  and  use.  or  to  excessive  use.  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment   to   the   effect   that   where   the 
lessee  has  such  liability  on  expiration  of  a 
consumer  lease  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  the  lessor's  estimated  re- 
sidual  value   Is   not   in  good   faith   to   the 
extent  that  the  estimated  residual  value  ex- 
ceeds the  actual  residual  value  by  more  than 
three  times  the  average  payment  allocable  to 
a  monthly  period  under  the  lease,  and  such 
lessor  shall  not  collect  from  the  lessee  the 
amount  of  such  excess  liability  on  expiration 
of  a  consumer  lease  unless  the  lessor  brings 
a  successful  action  with  respect  to  such  ex- 
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cess  liability.  In  all  actions,  the  lesfor  shall 
pay  the  lessee's  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 
Th9  presumptions  stated  In  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  the  excess  of  esti- 
mated over  actual  residual  value  Is  due  to 
physical  damage  to  the  property  beyond 
reasonable  wear  and  use,  or  to  excessive  use. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  a  provision 
providing  thst  the  lease  may  set  standards 
Uir  wear  and  use  so  long  as  such  statidards 
are  liot  unrea-sonable.  The  House  b!;i  had 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  receded 
to  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Hou.se  bill 
provided  that  If  a  leA.se  has  a  residual  value 
provision  at  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
the  les.see  may  at  hi.s  expen.se  obtain  a  pro- 
fessional appraisal  of  the  lexscd  property 
by  an  independent  third  party  agreed  to  by 
both  parties.  The  appraisal  shall  be  flnal 
and  binding  on  the  parties.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  that  penalties 
or  other  charges  for  delinquency,  default,  or 
early  termination  may  be  specified  In  the 
'.ea.se.  but  only  at  an  amount  that  Is  reason- 
able In  light  of  certain  stated  factors.  The 
House  bill  had  no  comparable  provLslon.  Tl^e 
House  receded  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  lease  adver- 
tising dl.sclo.sure  that  the  lessee  had  residual 
value  liability  on  termination  of  the  lea.se 
If  suc'a  waj  the  ca-se.  The  Senate  amendment 
had  no  comparable  provision.  The  Conferees 
agreed  to  Include  the  House  bill  with  an 
amendment  that  provides  that  leJse  adver- 
tisements also  disclose  a  statement  of  the 
amount  or  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  end  of  term  liabilities  and 
whether  or  not  the  lessee  has  the  option  to 
purchase  the  leased  property  and  at  what 
price  and  time.  The  House  bill  provided  that 
lease  advertising  disclosures  had  to  be  clear, 
conspicuous  and  In  print  equal  In  size  to 
certain  advertised  lease  Information.  The 
Senate  had  a  comparable  provision,  except 
there  was  no  equal  In  size  print  requirement. 
The  Ho'.Lse  receded  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

I'he  Senate  amendment  provided  that  for 
purposes  of  tlie  civil  liability  section,  the 
term  •creditor"  as  used  in  secticiis  115,  IM, 
and  131  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  shall 
include  a  lessor  as  defined  in  tiiii  chapter. 
The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  House  bill  provided  for  lessors  to 
be  liable  to  any  person  If  such  lessor.5  violated 
the  lease  advertl.sir.g  dlsclos\ire  requirements. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
bill  with  c.n  amendment  that  clarifies  that 
only  a  pers)n  who  suiTers  actual  damaj^e  from 
the  lease  advertloing  disclosure  violation  has 
a  cause  of  action  against  tlie  lessor.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  indi-.lclu;\l  action  civil 
liability  of  five  times  the  <anount  attribtit- 
able  to  a  monthly  payment  under  the  lea.se, 
except  that  ItabUlty  under  the  provision  was 
not  to  be  less  than  $100  nor  yreatcr  than 
•il.OOO  Ihe  Senate  ainendmfnt  hud  a  coni- 
oarab;-:'  pio\islon.  except  th:.f  the  method  of 
clete'minli.i;  the  Individual  action  amount 
A-as  to  be  2.5  per  centum  (f  t're  ton'  amount 
of  rnont!'!!;."  payments  t'uder  the  lea.ic.  The 
Huue  receded  to  the  Senate  amenr'nient. 

The  House  bill  provided  fo/  clar-s  aition 
clvi!  liablli^v  of  such  anicnnt  as  thi?  court 
rri^'M  allow  except  thrt  as  n  ea-h  mem'3?r 
oi'  tht'  cl'"'-  no  minimum  recovery  was  to  b? 
applicable  and  t'lc  total  rccoverv  in  such 
acMon  was  not  to  be  more  than  the  le-j'-'er 
of  jtoo.OOO  or  1  per  r-en  um  of  the  net  wort;i 
of  the  W'ror  The  Si'ii.-'.'ie  amonrtment  had  a 
comparable  provision,  except  t'-^nt  the  total 
re  overy  in  a  chiss  ft"tion  was  not  to  be  more 
tnan  the  !c  .^er  of  $,.00  000  or  1  per  centum 
ot  l.he  Tiei  worth  ot  t:.e  U-sor.  The  Koii-iC 
le-fd'-d  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Hou.se  bill  provided  that  actions 
'Toiight  alleging  a  failure  to  disclose  or 
•    nerwise  comply  with  the  requfremeats  of 


this  chapter  shall  be  brought  within  one 
ye.ir  of  the  termination  of  the  lease  agree- 
ment. The  Senate  amendment  had  a  com- 
parable provision,  except  the  year  time  limit 
wT.d  to  be  within  one  year  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  violation.  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  bill.  The  House  bill  provided  that  a 
les.sor  would  not  have  elvU  liability  for  cor- 
rection of  errors  within  15  days  after  dls- 
C3vcry  of  an  error  under  specified  circum- 
stances, if  the  lessor  notifies  the  person 
concerned  of  the  error  and  makes  whatever 
adjustments  are  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  person  was  not  required  to  pay  any 
amount  In  excess  of  the  amount  that  should 
correctly  have  been  disclosed.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  a  comparable  provision,  ex- 
cept the  lessor  need  only  insure  that  the 
person  was  not  required  to  pay  any  amount 
in  excess  of  the  amount  or  percentage  rata 
th.-it  was  actually  disclosed.  Tlie  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House 
bill  provided  that  a  lessor  would  not  have 
civU  liability  If  th©  lessor  showed  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  the  violation  was 
not  intentional  and  resulted  from  a  bona 
fide  error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance 
of  procedures  reasonably  adopted  to  avoid 
any  such  error  and  such  error  was  rectified. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  a  comparable 
provision,  except  the  lessor  was  not  required 
to  rectify  the  error.  The  House  receded  to 
tlie  .Sena.e  amendment.  Tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment pro;  Ided  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
by  or  against  any  subsequent  assignee  of 
the  original  creditor  without  knowledge  to 
the  contrary  by  the  assignee  when  he  ac- 
quires the  obligation,  WTltien  acknowledge- 
mer.t  of  receipt  by  a  person  to  whom  a 
statement  Is  required  to  be  given  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  the 
delivery  thereof  and,  unless  the  violation  Is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  statement,  of 
compliance  with  this  chapter.  This  section 
does  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  obligor  la 
any  action  against  the  original  creditor.  Cer- 
tain exceptions  were  specified.  The  House  bill 
had  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  amendment.  Other 
civil  liability  provisions  In  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  were  substantial- 
ly the  same.  Tlie  House  receded  to  the 
Sennte  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  tliaL  this 
chapter  preempted  State  laws  with  re.spect  to 
consumer  leases  to  the  degree  such  State 
law  was  Inconsiiteut  w^th  this  chapter.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  authorized  to  de- 
teraiine  whether  such  lncon.slstencles  ex- 
isted, except  the  Board  could  not  And  that 
any  state  law  was  Inconsistent  wlih  any  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  If  the  Board  deter- 
mined that  such  law  gave  gre.itcr  proleclluu 
and  b'jn^P. ;  to  tlie  consv.mer.  The  House  bill 
had  no  ccmparabl?  provision.  T!;e  Hoii.se  re- 
coded  t  5  the  Senate  amendment. 

Tl^.e  House  bill  provided  by  conforming 
amendment  that  the  Ffdwal  Reserve  Board 
shall  by  rfjeulation  exrmpi  auy  Stuie  irom 
the  prov'.-i^as  of  chapter  5  of  ihii  title  (ex- 
cept section  185(h)).  If  it  delcrmine.s  that 
unaer  the  !.iw  of  that  Sta.o.  re'iuiremeucs 
and  restrlctt..iis  are  sabsiantia;!v  similar  to 
those  imposed  under  chapter  5  and  that 
there  is  adequate  provision  for  enloriement. 
The  Senile  .imenrtnicut  had  a  similar  pro- 
vision that  provided  tha^  the  Feeler. il  Re- 
serve Boird  s.hall  by  ref,'ulation  exempt  from 
the  rtquireraeuLs  of  ihls  chuptor  any  cL..ss 
of  lease  tran.sactions  within  anv  State  if  it 
determines  that  under  the  law  of  that  Sta'e 
that  cla;;.s  oi  transactions  Is  subject  to  rc- 
qiuiemeiUs  substantially  similar  to  those 
imposed  under  this  chapter  or  that  siinu  law 
gives  gre.^t?!-  protection  and  beriCflc  lo  Liie 
cons  itner.  und  thnt  there  is  adequate  pro- 
vlsioT  for  ci.forcement  The  House  recedc>a 
to  the  Senate  anieudmeut. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  pruv:ded  a  con- 
forming avnendmer:t  that  amended  the  table 
ot  chapters  of  the  Truth  hi  L?ndli'.g  Act  by 


adding  at  the  end,  *'S.  Consumer  Leases  .  .  . 
181".  The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

CEJfER.\L    COMME.VTS 

The  Conferees,  In  adopting  a  provision 
which  would  allow  a  lessee  to  bring  suit  In 
connection  with  false  advertising  were  con- 
cerned that  this  authority  could  be  misused. 
The  Conferees  believe  that  the  power  to  bring 
suit  In  the  event  a  leasing  company  engages 
in  fabe  ad-.ertL;lng  is  an  important  enforce- 
ment tool  in  seeing  that  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  acliieved.  Previous  to  this  time,  con- 
sumers were  not  entitled  to  sue  a  business- 
man in  connection  with  false  advertising.  The 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  also  exempts 
the  media  for  any  liability  In  connection 
with  false  advertising.  This  means  the  only 
enforcement  of  false  advertlblng  is  up  lo 
governmental  bcdU-i  charged  with  enforcing 
that  .Act. 

The  Conferees  felt  with  the  multitude  cf 
advertising  taking  place  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce, governmental  agencies  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  all  false  or  questionable 
ads.  Therefore,  allowhig  persons  affected  by 
fah-e  advertising  to  bring  suit  would  add  a 
vital  watch  dog  enforcement  provision 

The  Conferees  are  not  suggesting  this  pro- 
vision be  used  on  a  whole.eale  basis.  Trc 
provision  was  placed  in  the  Act  not  to  serve 
as  a  sword  for  consumers  but  rather  as  a 
shield.  The  Conferees  hope  that  the  threat 
of  lawsuits  will  be  strong  enough  to  curtsl'. 
questionable  advertising  practices.  In  the 
event,  however,  there  are  some  b-isl  les^mci 
who  still  continue  to  engage  In  fraudi'.lei.t 
advertising  the  Conferees  felt  it  uecessarv  t  j 
have  a  tool  to  provide  adequate  relief. 

While  the  Conferees  discu.ssed  extendi  ?, 
the  advertising  provision  to  the  entire  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Art,  there  was  a 
feeling  at  this  time  that  11  would  be  htti.rr 
to  observe  results  in  the  Truth-ln-Leasi';^ 
.Act  before  pl8u:lng  the  provision  ci  an 
"acros,s-the-board"  basis. 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Frank  Anntn^io. 

LtONOR    K.    SfLLIVAN, 

Gladys   Noon   Spell m.'M'-. 
WU.LIA.M  A.  Barrett. 
Chalmers  Wylie. 
Mn.LirrNT  Fenwick, 
ManagcTt.  on  the  Part  of  :■'<•  Hr:i  e. 

Wn.tIAM    PROXM'RF. 
J.    R.    BtDFN.    Jr  . 

Jake  Garn, 

Mu'irrji  r.s  o?i  tlie  Part  ■jj  ;'/'•  Sfiuf.' 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6516. 
EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF    1976 

Mr.  REUSS  submitted  the  follov^ing 
conleronce  report  and  statement  on  Uie 
bill  I  H.R.  6516'  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  .'Vet  to 
inc'iide  di.scrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  rcliejoii.  national  origin.  a:ui 
age.  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCL      REPORT       I  H.    Hr.Pl.     No.    t>i-87J  I 

TI.e  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  The  two  Houses  on  the 
amendnicnt  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6316)  to  amend  title  \'II  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  include  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
natiina!  origin,  and  age.  and  for  ether  pur- 
poses having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  *■» 
fullotts: 

That  ii;e  Hou.-e  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>osed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Sei  T*e  ainemlirent  insert 
the    followir.g: 
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That  (a)  this  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
"Eqtial  Credit  Opportunity  Act  Amendmenta 
of  1976". 

(b)  Title  vn  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•■§  709.  Short  title 

"This  title  may  1}e  cited  as  the  "Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act'." 

(c)  Section  501  of  Public  Law  93-496  la 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  701  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  701.  Prohibited  discrimination;  reasons 
for  adverse  action 
"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  ai^llcant,  with 
respect  to  any  aspect  of  a  credit  transac- 
tion— 

"(1)  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  sex  or  marital  status,  or 
age  (provided  the  ^>pllcant  has  the  capac- 
ity to  contract) ; 

"(2)  because  all  or  part  of  the  applicant's 
income  derives  from  any  public  assistance 
program;  or 

"(3)  because  the  applicant  has  in  good 
faith  exercised  any  right  under  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  constitute  discrimina- 
tion for  purposes  of  this  title  for  a  creditor — 
"  ( 1 )  to  make  an  inquiry  of  marital  status 
if  such  inquiry  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  creditor's  rights  and  remedies 
applicable  to  the  particxilar  extension  of 
credit  and  not  to  discriminate  In  a  deter- 
mination of  credit- worthiness; 

"(2)  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  applicant's 
age  or  of  whether  the  applicant's  Income  de- 
rives from  any  public  assistance  program  If 
such  Inquiry  is  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  and  probable  continuance 
of  Income  levels,  credit  history,  or  other 
pertinent  element  of  credit-worthiness  as 
provided  in  regulations  of  the  Board: 

"(3)  to  use  any  empirically  derived  credit 
system  which  considers  age  If  such  system 
is  demonstrably  and  statistically  sound  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Board, 
except  that  in  the  operation  of  such  system 
the  age  of  an  elderly  applicant  may  not  be 
assigned  a  negative  factor  or  value;  or 

"(4)  to  make  an  inquiry  or  to  consider 
the  age  of  an  elderly  applicant  when  tlie 
age  of  such  applicant  Is  to  be  used  by  the 
creditor  in  the  extension  of  credit  In  favor 
of  such  applicant. 

'(c)  It  is  not  a  violation  of  this  section 
for  a  creditor  to  refuse  to  extend  credit  of- 
fered pursuant  to — 

(1)  any  credit  assistance  program  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law  for  an  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  class  of  persons: 

"(2)  any  credit  assistance  program  admin- 
istered by  a  nonprofit  organization  for  Its 
members  or  an  economically  disadvantaged 
class  of  persons;  or 

"(3)  any  special  purpose  credit  program 
offered  by  a  profltmaklng  organization  to 
meet  special  social  needs  which  meets  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  regulations  by  the  Board; 
if  such  refusal  is  required  by  or  made  pur- 
suant to  such  program. 

"(d)  (1)  Within  thirty  days  (or  such  long- 
er reasonable  time  as  specified  in  regulations 
of  the  Board  for  any  class  of  credit  transac- 
tion) after  receipt  of  a  completed  applica- 
tion for  credit,  a  creditor  shall  notify  the 
applicant  of  its  action  on  the  application. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  against  whom  adverse 
action  Is  taken  shall  be  entitled  to  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  such  action  from  the 
creditqr.  A  creditor  satisfies  this  obligation 
by— 

'  (.A)  providing  statements  of  reasons  In 
writing  as  a  matter  of  course  to  applicants 
against  whom  adverse  action  U  taken;  or 

"(B)  giving  written  notification  of  adverse 
action  which  discloses  (1)  the  applicant's 
right  to  a  stat«ment  of  reasons  within  thirty 
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days  after  receipt  by  the  creditor  of  a  request 
made  vtthln  sixty  days  after  such  notifi- 
cation, and  (11)  the  Identity  ot  the  person 
or  cAee  trcxn  which  such  statement  may  be 
obtained.  Such  statement  may  be  given  orally 
if  the  written  notification  advises  the  ap- 
plicant of  his  right  to  have  the  statement 
of  reasons  confirmed  in  writing  on  written 
request. 

"(8)  A  statement  of  reasons  meets  the 
reqtilrements  of  this  section  only  If  it  con- 
tains the  specific  reasons  for  the  advise  ac- 
tion taken. 

"(4)  Where  a  creditor  has  been  requested 
by  a  third  party  to  make  a  specific  extension 
of  credit  directly  or  Indirectly  to  an  appli- 
cant, tiie  notification  and  statement  of  rea- 
sons required  by  this  subsection  may  be 
made  directly  by  such  creditor,  <x  Indirectly 
through  the  third  party,  provided  In  either 
case  that  the  Identity  of  the  creditor  Is 
disclosed. 

"(6)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (2), 
(3),  or  (4)  may  be  satisfied  by  verbal  state- 
ments or  notifications  In  the  case  of  any 
creditor  who  did  not  act  In  more  than  150 
applications  during  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  In  which  the  ad- 
verse action  is  taken,  as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Board. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'adverse  action'  means  a  denial  or  revo- 
cation of  credit,  a  change  In  the  terms  of  an 
existing  credit  arrangement,  or  a  refusal  to 
grant  credit  In  substantially  the  amount  or 
on  substantially  the  terms  requested.  Such 
term  does  iM>t  Include  a  refusal  to  extend 
additional  credit  under  an  existing  credit  ar- 
rangement where  the  applicant  is  delinquent 
or  otherwise  in  default,  or  where  such  addi- 
tional credit  would  exceed  a  previously  estab- 
lished credit  llmlfT". 

SBC.  8.  (a)  Section  703  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"The  Board": 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  par- 
ticular, such  regulations  may  exempt  from 
one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
any  class  of  transactions  not  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes,  if 
the  Board  makes  an  express  finding  that  the 
implication  of  such  provision  or  provisions 
would  not  contribute  substantially  to  car- 
rying out  the  ptirposes  of  this  title.";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  establish  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  and  consult  with 
It  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  the 
Consumer  Credit  FrotecUon  Act  and  to  advise 
and  constat  with  it  concerning  other  con«- 
sumer  related  matters  it  may  place  before 
the  Council.  In  appointing  the  members  of 
the  Coimcil,  the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve 
a  fair  representation  of  the  interests  of 
creditors  and  consumers.  The  Council  shall 
meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  call  of  the 
Board.  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  whUe  attending  meetings  of 
such  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Board,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel 
time.  Such  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
exi>enses,  including  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence, while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  place  of  business.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  110  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  item 
110. 

Skc.  4.  Section  704(c)  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  including  the  power  to  enforce 
any  Federal  Reserve  Board  regulation  prom- 
ulgated under  this  title  hi  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  violation  had  been  a  violation  of  a 


Federal  Trade  Commission  trade  regulation 
rule". 

Skc.  5.  Section  706  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subeection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(e)  Where  the  same  act  or  omission  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  this  title  and  of  ap- 
plicable State  law,  a  person  aggrieved  by  such 
conduct  may  bring  a  l^al  action  to  recover 
monetary  damages  either  under  this  title 
or  under  such  State  law,  but  not  both.  This 
election  of  remedies  shall  not  apply  to  court 
actions  in  which  the  relief  sought  does  not 
include  monetary  damages  or  to  administra- 
tive actions.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(f)  This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  from  complying 
with,  the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to 
credit  discrimination,  except  to  the  extent 
that  those  laws  are  Inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  inconsistency.  The  Board  is 
authorized  to  determine  whether  such  incon- 
sistencies exist.  The  Board  may  not  deter- 
mine that  any  State  law  is  inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  this  title  if  the  Board  de- 
termines that  such  law  gives  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  applicant. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  sections  701  and 
702  of  this  title  any  class  of  credit  transac- 
tions within  any  State  if  it  determines  tb?.t 
under  the  law  of  that  State  that  class  of 
transactions  is  subject  to  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  imposed  under 
this  title  or  that  such  law  gives  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  applicant,  and  that  there  is 
adequate  provision  for  enforcement.  Failure 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  such 
State  law  in  any  transaction  so  exempted 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  title  for 
the  purposes  of  section  706.". 

Sec.   6.  Section   706   of  the   Equal   Credit 
Opportunity   Act    Is    amended    to    read    as 
follows: 
"§  706.  Civil  liability 

"  (a)  Any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  for 
any  actual  damages  stistalned  by  such  ap- 
plicant acting  either  in  an  individual  ca- 
pacity or  as  a  member  of  a  class. 

"(b)  Any  creditor,  other  than  a  govern^ 
ment  or  governmental  subdivision  or  ageno(', 
who  falls  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  liable  to 
the  aggrieved  applicant  for  punitive  damages 
in  an  amount  not  greater  than  $10,000,  in 
addition  to  any  actual  damages  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  except  that  In  the  case  of  a 
class  action  the  total  recovery  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
$500,000  or  1  per  centum  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  creditor.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  damages  in  any  action,  the  court  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
amount  of  any  actual  damages  awarded,  the 
frequency  and  persistence  of  failures  of  com- 
pliance by  the  creditor,  the  resources  of  the 
creditor,  the  number  of  persons  adversely  af- 
fected, and  the  extent  tc  which  the  creditor's 
failure  of  compliance  was  intentional. 

"(c)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved 
applicant,  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  or  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  may  grant  such  equitable  and 
declaratory  relief  as  is  necessary  to  enforce 
the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c).  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the  court, 
shall  be  added  to  any  damages  awarded  by 
the  court  under  such  subsection. 

"(e)  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing 
liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with  any 
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official  rule,  regulation,  or  Interpretation 
thereof  by  the  Boanl  or  In  conformity  with 
any  Interpretation  or  approval  by  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
duly  authorized  by  the  Boco-d  to  Issue  such 
Interpretations  or  approvals  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Board  may  prescribe  therefor, 
notwithstanding  that  after  such  act  or  omis- 
sion has  occurred,  such  rule,  regulation.  In- 
terpretation, or  approval  Is  amended,  rescind- 
ed, or  determined  by  Judicial  or  ct^.cr  au- 
thority to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

"(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  may 
b«  brought  In  the  appropriate  tTnlted  S:ates 
district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  cor.troversy.  or  In  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction.  No  such  action  shall  be 
brought  later  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  cccurrsnco  of  the  ilclation.  except 
th!<t— 

'•(1)  whenever  any  agency  having  respon- 
sibility for  administrative  enforcement  under 
section  704  commences  an  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding within  two  years  from  the  d^'e  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation, 

"(2)  whene\er  the  Attorney  Ceueial  com- 
mences   a    civil    acticn    under    this    section 
within  two  years  from  the  date  .f  occurrc  uce  y 
of  the  violation. 

then  any  appUcaul  who  has  been  a  victim 
of  the  discrimma'.lori  which  la  the  feubject  of 
such  proceeding  or  civil  action  may  bring  an 
action  under  ihl.>  .section  not  later  than  on© 
year  after  the  commencemeni  of  that  pro- 
ceeding or  action. 

"(g)  The  agencies  Laving  reiponsiblll'v  lor 
administrative  enforcement  under  section 
704,  If  unable  to  ootam  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 701.  are  authorized  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  reconimen- 
datton  that  an  p.ppro-'rlate  civil  action  be 
Instituted. 

"(h)  When  a  matter  Is  referrej  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (g). 
or  whenever  iie  has  reason  to  believe  that 
one  or  more  creditors  are  engaged  In  a  pat- 
tern or  pracilce  in  violation  of  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appioprlate,  in- 
cluding Injunctive  relief. 

"(1)  No  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
this  title  and  by  a  violation  of  section  806 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  shall  re- 
cover under  this  title  and  .section  812  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  If  such  violation  U 
based  on  the  same  transaction. 

"(J)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  discovery  of  a  cred- 
itor's credit  granting  standards  under  ap- 
propriate discovery  procedures  In  the  court 
or  agency  In  whlL-h  an  action  or  proceeding 
Is  brought.". 

Sec.  7.  The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  section  707  as 
section  708  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  706  the  following  new  section: 
'j  707.  Annual  reports  to  Congress 

•■Not  later  than  February  1  of  ea'h  year 
after  1976.  the  Board  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  respectively,  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  administration  of 
their  functions  under  this  title.  Includin? 
such  recommendations  as  the  Board  and 
the  .Mtorney  General,  re;ipectively.  deem  nec- 
essary or  approprl.ite.  In  add.tton,  each 
report  of  the  Board  shall  include  its  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  compliance  with 
th»  requirements  of  this  title  is  being 
achieved,  and  a  summary  of  the  enforce- 
ment actions  taken  by  each  of  the  agencic; 
assigned  administrative  enforcement  re.^poii- 
sibllitles  under  section  704.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  703  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  amendments  made  by  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1976  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  thereof 
and  shall  apply  to  any  violation  occurring 


on  or  after  such  date,  except  that  the  amend- 
ments made  to  section  701  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  shall  take  effect 
13  months  after  the  date  of  enactment.". 

Sec.  9.  The  table  of  sections  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"707.  Effective  date  " 

and  m.sertlnij  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 

"707.  .\nnual  report.s  to  Ccngrrtss. 
"708.  EUectlve  date. 
"709.  Short  title.". 

A".d  'be  iienaie  agree  to  the  same. 
HEnav  S.  Reuss, 

rRANK  A.NNt7:.Z10, 

GLAiiTS  Noon  SptLLMAV, 

LtONOR  K.  SLLiJVAN, 
Wll  LJAM  A.  BAaasTT, 
CHAl.iVr.R3  P.  WyI-II;:. 
MlLl-ICENT  FENWICK, 

MiiTtagcrs  on  the  Port  of  thr  House. 
William  Prox.mire, 

J.  R.  BiOKN, 

RoBtar  Morgan. 
.u^inugcn  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Ji.L.-*T     EWLANATOKY     STATEMF.NT     OF    THE 

CO-VIMlnEE    CF  CONI'Er.ENCK 

Th"  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Ilotise 
and  the  ye.iate  i-.t  the  conference  on  the 
d'.sagreelng  vt'tes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
aiiicudments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6516 »  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  .'\ct  to  Include  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  r?.ce.  color,  religion,  na- 
tioiiBl  origlr..  a^'.cl  are.  atid  for  other  purposes. 
submit  the  roliowing  JoliU  statement  to  the 
JTou.^e  and  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  n^ -onunended  !ii  the  accompany- 
ing Conference  Report : 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
eiiicting  clause  and  Inserted  a  subPtitute 
t'-xt. 

T.nc  Ho  'se  recedes  from  Us  dls.%prepment 
ti->  t)^e  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  sutxstltute  for  t;\e 
House  bill.  The  t^cnaie  amendment,  the 
House  bin  and  the  .substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  cler- 
ical corrections,  conforming  changes  mtule 
necer.sary  by  agreements  reached  by  the  Con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarlf>-lng 
changes. 

C.ITECCRIES    or    PBOHrSITED    DISrHIMtVAl  lOrf 

In  addition  to  the  categories  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin  and  age  which  were 
contained  In  both  bllLs,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  prohibitions  against  dls- 
crimlratlon  bared  o;i  receipt  of  public  assist- 
ance bo::eK*.s  and  exercise  cf  rights  ttndcr 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  The 
House  bill  did  not  contain  these  two  provi- 
sions, but  the  Conferees  agreed  to  their  in- 
cUislon  In  the  conference  report, 

PCEaU3SIBLS   CONSIDEBATrON    OF   CERTAIN 
CATEC^Rirj 

ll^e  Senate  amendmei.t  pcrmli.s  Inquiry 
of  tlie  apphi;aut'o  atje  or  of  whether  the  ap- 
plicants Income  derives  from  publi.;  asisisc- 
aiice  beneflts  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  or  stability  of  tlie  applicants 
In.'ome,  credit  histoiy,  cr  other  pertinent 
elemc'i.t  of  creditworthiness  .ls  determined  In 
Board  re^'uUtions.  The  House  bill  contained 
nj  equivalent  provision,  'ihe  provii.ion  from 
the  Scn:vre  amendmetit  was  accepted  and 
included  in  the  fl.ial  subsiitite  bill,  for  the 
rea.sons  di-cussed  in  the  Senate  cctnmittec 
report. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  permitted  the 
'.  se  of  empirically  derived  credit  scoring  sys- 
tems which  consider  ate  and  receipt  of  pi  b- 
11c  assistance  provided  they  were  scientif- 
ically sound.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
parallel  provision,  but  did  provido  that  it 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  Act  for  a  creditor 
to  treat  certaht  at'e  categories  more  favorably 


than  others.  These  provisions  were  treated 
together  by  the  Conferees,  whose  primary 
concern  was  to  awure  that  elderly  applicants 
were  not  di^dvaut^ged  by  scoring  system? 
or  ocher  forms  of  credit -gran  ting  standards. 
The  substitute  bill  contains  a  compromise 
p:ovision  which  permits  the  use  of  age  (but 
not  public  a.soIstance  Income)  in  a  credit 
.scoring  systtm  provided  such  system  does 
not  assign  a  negative  value  to  elderly  appll- 
c.uits.  and  is  scioutlflcally  sound  b.afied  on 
the  particular  creditor's  actual  customer  ex- 
ne'Ionce. 

As  i.i  the  Senate  a'ncnOment  any  such 
s'or'ng  .system  must  meet  standards  pro- 
mulp-.ipd  in  reg;tlat!?n.s  of  the  Board.  It  Is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Ccnferees,  however, 
that  rc.ch  such  system  be  approved  hy  the 
Bo.irf*  on  an  r-d  hoc  basis. 

In  the  ;;r.bEtltute  bill,  the  separate  Hou-^e 
provision  permitting  more  favorable  treat- 
ment of  nri  H.cfnf  en  the  basis  of  nge  Is 
retained  witli  the  modlflc!»tlon  that  it  ap- 
pli:i  only  to  elderly  applicants. 

ArriP.MATIVE    ACTION    PBOGRAftlS 

Both  the  original  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  provisions  speclfi- 
c.-Uly  permitting  the  continuance  of  afflrma- 
Uve  action  type  programs  authorized  by  law, 
or  oifered  by  non-profit  organizations.  Tlie 
aub.^iiiute  bill  adopts  the  Senate  version  of 
this  provision  which  Is  applicable  to  all 
'  credit  "  programs  rather  than  the  narrovver 
'  lovtn"  proj-'rams  cited  In  the  House  bill.  The 
Conu-rees  were  aware  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  such  ongoing  programs.  This  provision 
ni.rely  clarifies  tlie  Congressional  intent 
under  the  original  Equal  Credit  Opportunltv 
A"t  tliat  credit  denials  pursuant  to  such  pro- 
jiranis  arc  not  violations  of  the  Act. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  special  purpose 
credit  programs  oSered  by  profit-making  or- 
traiiizatlonr,.  the  Conferees  approved  the  lan- 
i;uape  common  to  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  exempting  such  programs 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  so  long  cs 
they  conform  to  Board  regulations.  The  in- 
tent of  this  section  of  the  statute  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  to  specify  standards  for  tlie 
e.^'-emption  of  classes  of  transactions  when  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  on  the  public 
record  that  without  such  exemption  the  con- 
sumers Involved  would  effectively  bo  denied 
(.redl-. 

As  in  the  case  of  government  sponsored  or 
non-prottt  programs,  this  provision  is  In- 
tended to  confirm  that  ongoing  special  pro- 
gram? offered  by  commercial  creditors  are  not 
automatically  violative  of  this  Act. 

REASONS  rOR  ADVF.tCr  ACTION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
creditors  must  notify  applicants  of  action 
taken  on  the  application,  and  at  least  on 
request  must  give  applicants  statements  of 
reasons  for  adverse  actlnn.  Tl-.e  House  bill 
contained  no  equivalent  prevision.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  set  out  In  the  Conference  Report 
adopts  the  Senate  provision,  with  two  modi- 
fications: (1)  the  definition  of  "statement  of 
reascns"  is  changed  to  require  tliat  It  con- 
tain "the  specific  reasons  for  the  ndveric 
action  taken";  and  (2)  an  exemption  from 
the  requirements  to  give  icritten  notifications 
and  statements  of  reasons  Is  provided  for 
creditors  who  act  on  150  or  fewer  applica- 
tions a  year.  The  Intention  of  this  latttr 
provision  Is  to  relieve  the  very  small  credit 
ftrantor  from  the  burden  of  preparing  formal 
written  documents  when  that  creditor  con- 
ducts a  small-volume  credit  ojjeratlon. 

BUSINESS   CREDIX    EXEMPTION 

The  original  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
applies  to  all  credit  transactions,  and  the 
Hou-e  bill  continues  this  scope.  The  Senate 
amendment,  on  the  other  band,  authorized 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  exempt  classes 
of  credit  transactions  (other  than  consumer 
(I edit  transactions)  If  the  Board  expressly 
finds  that  application  of  the  Act  Is  not  neces- 
.--.  rv  to  achieve  Its  purpose.  Tlie  Conferees 
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Mcepted  tbe  8ea«to  provlalon.  "Om  Intention 
of  the  Conferees  U  to  pemit  vam9*»oam  only 
when  the  Induslan  «f  tliOM  dsMei  at  tCMW- 
Actions  would  aerre  no  uaetid  purpow  In 

achieving  the  antl-dlscrlmln&tlon  goals  at 
this  Act. 

coNstTMXB  AOviBOKT  oounco. 
The  original  House  Mil  called  tor  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Advisory  Oommlttee  to  Mlvtw 
and  consvUt  with  the  Board  concerning  ttM 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  The  Senate 
amendment  instead  would  eetabUsh  a  new 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  advise  Vam 
Board  on  all  Its  functions  under  tlie  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  This  OouncU 
would  also  absorb  the  present  funottons  at 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Advisory  Committee. 
The  Conference  R^>ort  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION    EMfOXCSMKKT 

The  Conferees  accepted,  from  the  Seiuite 
amendment,  a  provision  claiUying  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  could  enforce  this 
Act  In  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  an  FTC 
trade  regulation  rule. 

KELATIOMS    TO    STATS    lAWS 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  restrletlng  an  ag- 
grieved applicant  to  a  single  reooveiy  when 
a  creditor's  conduct  violates  both  state  and 
federal  law.  With  some  technical  changes, 
the  Conference  Report  contains  the  Senate 
provision,  which  makes  It  dear  that  an  ap- 
plicant can  bring  only  one  lawsuit  for  mxuie- 
tary  damages,  but  is  not  otherwise  restricted 
In  his  or  her  remedies  under  state  law  and 
under  this  Act. 

The  Conference  Report  also  contains  two 
provisions,  patterned  on  similar  sections  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act,  which  make  it 
clear  that  this  Act  does  not  preempt  state 
law  unless  that  law  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
federal  Act.  Similarly,  the  Board  Is  d&ected  to 
exempt  from  the  federal  Act  any  classes  of 
transactions  which  are  subject  to  state  law 
substantially  similar  or  more  protecttre  than 
this  Act.  The  provision  also  confirms  that  the 
permitted  exemptions  are  from  fbe  "require- 
ments" of  this  Act  and  not  from  Its  remedial 
provisions. 

civil,  LIABILITT 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  substantially  expanded  civil 
liability  rules  for  violations  of  the  Act.  The 
House  bill  continued  the  present  limits  on 
punitive  damages  from  the  present  Act: 
$10,000  for  Individual  actions,  and  9100,000 
for  class  actions.  In  addition  the  House  bill 
wovild  have  required  that  violations  be  will- 
ful before  punitive  damages  would  lie.  The 
Conferees  accepted  the  Senate  version  on 
these  points,  which  did  not  Include  the 
"willful"  criterion,  and  set  the  maximum 
rlabs  action  recovery  at  the  lesser  of  $500,- 
000  or  l';   of  the  creditor's  net  worth. 

The  Conference  Report  also  contains  an 
amendment  to  section  706(e)  as  offered  by 
one  of  the  House  Conferees.  This  amendment 
would  expand  the  "good  faith  reliance"  de- 
fense to  Include  reliance  on  Interpretations 
and  npprovals  Issued  by  Federal  Reserve  staff 
under  delegation  from  the  Board  Itself.  This 
provision  In  the  substitute  bill  mirrors  lan- 
'-!.;ate  recently  added  to  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
inf;  title  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act. 

Tt-.e  original  House  bill  retained  the  one- 
yeir  statute  of  limitations  from  the  present 
Act.  but  would  have  permitted  aggrieved 
applicants  to  bring  private  actions  within 
one  year  after  the  successful  completion  of 
.11  ayency  or  Attorney  General  action.  The 
Senate  bill  set  the  basic  statute  of  limitations 
it  two  years,  and  permits  Individual  actions 
to  bs  brought  within  one  year  after  the 
toianiencement  of  a  public  enforcement  ac- 
tion provided  that  action  Is  begiu  within 
tlie  two  year  period.  The  Conference  Report 
contains  the  Senate  version  on  statute  of 
llnutatlons. 


TlM  autatUnto  biU  also  oontalns  a  provl- 
rtHDh  was  in  the  Senate  ■imrnrtMSffH, 
bat  net  tn  the  House  bill.  conllrMlng  that 
nothing  In  this  Act  protaots  any  creditor's 
credit  granting  standards  from  discovery  un- 
der Apprapilate  procedures  In  any  cotirt  or 
agency  proceeding. 

■mcnvE  BATX 
The  House  hill  would  have  taken  effect  six 
months  after  enactment.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  Its  provisions  would  take 
effect  on  eDaetment  except  for  the  susbtan- 
tlve  changes  to  section  701  which  would  take 
effect  eighteen  months  after  enactment.  The 
Conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  formula,  but 
changed  the  delay  period  from  eighteen  to 
twelve  months.  The  intent  of  the  Conferees 
Is  that  the  full  regulation  take  effect  on  the 
scheduled  date. 

Henbt  S.  Reuss. 
Fbank  Amnntzio, 
Qladts  Noon  Spellman, 

If  ONOK  K.  SUIXIVAN, 

WnxiAK  A.  Baxsett. 
Chalmxbs  p.  Wyue, 

Ml}XICENT  FENWICK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.B.Bn>xir, 
BOBIXT  lIoacAM, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  MOBILE 
HOME  STANDARDS— MESSAGE 

iratOM   THE   PRESIDENT   OP   THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Hie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  f oIlowlnK  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  vas  read 
and,  together  with  the  acc(Hnpanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  mobile  home  standards  as  re- 
quired by  Section  626  of  the  National 
MohUs  Home  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  4, 1976. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2017, 
I»UG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2017)  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  ■will  read 
the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hou^e  of  Febru- 
ary 24,-197C.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
Soiate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  as  follows; 

In  Ueu  of  the  mattex-,proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  biU  (S.  2017)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abtise  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1872.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", Insert  the  following  : 
That  section  101  (21  tJ.S.C.  1101)  of  the 
Drag  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Act")  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  j\fw  paragraph: 


"(10)  Althrwigh  the  Congress  observed  a 
significant  apparent  reduction  In  tha  rate  of 
mcrease  of  drug  abuse  during  the  thiee- 
year  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  In  certain  areas  of 
the  country  apparent  temporary  reductlonx 
In  Its  Incidence,  the  Increase  and  spread  of 
heroin  ctmsumptlon  since  1974,  and  the  con- 
tinuing abuse  of  other  dangerous  drugs, 
clearly  Indicate  the  need  for  effective,  on- 
going, and  highly  visible  Federal  leadership 
in  the  formation  and  ezecutton  of  a  compre- 
bensive,  coordinated  drug  abuse  policy.". 

Sec.  1.  Section  KM  of  the  Act  (SI  VJS.C. 
1102)  U  amended  by  striking  "Immediate  ob- 
jective of  atgnlfleanUy  reducing  the  Incidence 
of  drug  abase  in  the  United  States  wltfcln  Vbe 
Shortest  possible  period  of  time,  and  to  de- 
velop" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereirf  "objec- 
tive of  signtfleantly  reducing  the  Incidence 
as  weU  as  the  social  and  personal  oosta,  of 
drug  abuse  In  the  United  States,  and  to  de- 
velop and  assure  the  Implementation  of". 

aec.  3.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  (11  UJB.C. 
1103(b))  Is  amended  by  changing  "educstlan. 
tealxilng."  to  read  "educatton  or  training  (tn- 
^udlng  preventive  efforts  directed  to  tndlvld- 
nals  who  are  not  oserB  of  drugs  and  to  In- 
dtvlduals  who  are  marginal  nseis  of  drugs)  .1. 

Bmc.  4.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  Ihe  term  'drug  abuse  function' 
means  any  function  described  In  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  both.". 

(b)  The  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  af- 
ter Utle  I  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  n — OFFIOK  OP  DRUG  KBVSB 

POLICY 

"Chaptsb  See. 

"1.  Qenzral   Provisioms    201 

"2.  PDlfCTTOWS  or   THE  DUUXTTOaT 221 

"Chapter  1.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"201.   Establishment  of  Office. 

"202.   Appointment  of  Director. 

"203.    Appointment  of  Deputy  Director. 

"204.   Delegation. 

"205.    Officers  and  employees. 

"206.  Employment  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants. 

"207.   Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services. 

"208.  Notice  relating  to  the  contrcri  of  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

"209.  Compensation  of  Director  and  D^uty 
Director. 

"210.   Statutory  authority  unaffected. 

"211.    Appropriations  authorized. 

"§  201.  Establishment  of  Office 

"There  is  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  PoUcy  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Office'). 
The  establishment  of  the  Office  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  access  by  the  Congress, 
or  committees  of  either  Hovise,  (1)  to  in- 
formation, docu.ments.  and  studies  In  the 
possession  of,  or  conducted  by,  the  OiEce  or 
(2)  to  personnel  of  the  Office. 
'J  ?02.  Appointment  of  Director 

"The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direclur 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Director  shall  not  held  office  in  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  whether  on  an  acting  basis  or  other- 
wise, except  on  such  occasions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  hira 
pursuant  to  section  222. 
•  f  203.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director 

'There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  may  as- 
sign or  delegate,  and  shall  act  as  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Direc- 
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tor  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office 

of  Director. 

"{  204.  Delegation 

"tTnless  specifically  prohibited  by  law,  the 
Director  may,  without  being  relieved  of  his 
responsibility,  perform  any  of  his  functions 
or  duties  or  exercise  any  of  his  powers 
through,  or  with  the  aid  of,  such  persons  In, 
or  organizations  of,  the  Office  as  he  may 
designate. 
"§  206.  Officers  and  employees 

■■(a)  The  Director  may  employ  and  pre- 
scribe the  functions  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  In  him.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  Director,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Office  may  be  allowed  and 
paid  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  In  the  same  manner  as  Is 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  Individuals  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  In  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  under  section  5108  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  placement  of  other  positions  m  the 
Office  in  such  grades  under  any  authority 
o.;her  than  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed 
four  positions  In  the  Office  may  be  placed 
in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  but  in 
accordance  with  the  standard.s  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  bv  chapter  51  of  such  title. 
"§  206.  Employment  of  experts  and  con.sult- 
ants 

"The  Director  may  procure  service.s  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  may  pay  a  rate  f^r  such 
services  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  In  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 
The  Director  may  employ  individuals  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  any  limitation, 
applicable  to  services  procured  under  such 
section  3109,  on  the  number  of  days  or  the 
period  of  such  .services,  except  that,  at  any 
one  time,  not  more  than  six  Individuals  may 
be  employed  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  such  limitation. 

"I  207.  Acceptance  of  uncompen>a»ed  services 
"The  Director  Is  authorized  to  accept  and 
employ  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31  U  S  C. 
665(b) ). 

"§  208.  Notice  relating  to  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs 
"Whenever  the  Attorney  Genernl  deter- 
mines tliat  there  Is  evidence  that — 
"(1)  a  drug  or  other  substance,  which  Is 
:^ot  a  controlled  substance  (as  defined  In 
tctlon  102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
^ct),  has  a  potential  for  abuse,  or 

"(2)  a  controlled  substance  should  be 
transferred  or  removed  from  a  s?l.edu!e  un- 
der section  202  of  such  Act, 

he  shall,  prior  to  initiating  any  proceeding 
under  section  201(a)  of  such  Act.  give  the 
Director  timely  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion. Information  forwarded  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  section  201(f)  of 
such  Act  shall  al-so  be  forw.irded  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education ,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Director. 

"§  209.  Compensation  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director 

"ta)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(64)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy.". 

"(b)  Paragraph  (95)  of  section  5315  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(95)    Deputy   Director   of    the    Offl  e    oi 
Drug  Abuse  Policy.". 
"S210.  Statutory  authority  unafTected 

••Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 


Armed  Forces  or  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  respect 
to  the  fumlfihlng  of  health  care  and  related 
services  to  veterans. 
"§211.  Appropriations  authorized 

•  For  purposes  of  carr>lng  out  this  title, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $700,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$500,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through 
September  30,  1976,  $2,000,000  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
li*78 

"Chapter  2. — FUNCTIONS  OP  THE 
DIRECTOR 

•Sec. 

"221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort 
"222.  International  negot latloiis. 
"223    Annual  report. 

•;221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort 

■  (a)  The  Director  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  to  policies 
for.  objectives  of,  and  establishment  of 
priorities  for,  Federal  drug  abuse  functions 
and  shall  coordinate  the  performance  of  such 
functions  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Rec(/mmendations  under  thi.s  sub- 
.■^ection  shall  Include  recommendatlon.s  for 
changes  In  the  organization,  management, 
and  personnel  of  Federal  departments  :*nd 
agencies  performing  drug  abuse  functions 
to  implement  the  policies,  priorities,  and  ob- 
jectives recommended  under  this  subsection. 

•■(b)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a),  the  Di- 
rector shall — 

■•(1)  review  the  regulations,  guidelines,  re- 
qulremonts,  criteria,  and  procedures  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  drug  abuse  functions, 

••(2)  Coziduct,  or  provide  for.  evaluations  of 
( \)  the  performance  of  drug  abuse  functions 
bv  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
(B)  the  results  achieved  by  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  performance  of 
such  functions;  and 

"(3)  seek  to  assure  that  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  in  the  performance  of 
drug  abuse  function.-;,  construe  drug  :>bu3e 
as  a  health  problem. 

■■(c)  Federal  departments  and  ageiictrs 
engaged  In  drug  abuse  functions  shall  svib- 
mit  to  the  Director  such  Information  and 
reports  with  respect  to  such  functions  as  ho 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

•■§  222.  Internationa!  negotiations 

"The  President   may  designate  the  Direc- 
tor   to    represent    the    Government    of    the 
United    States   In    dlscnsslons    and    negotia- 
tions relating  to  drug  abu.se  functions. 
■  j  223.  Annual  report 

"The  Director  sh.ill  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1  of 
each  year  which  begins  after  the  enactment 
of  this  title,  a  written  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Oifice.  The  report  shall  specify 
the  objectives,  activities,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Office,  and  shall  contain  an  ac- 
counting of  funds  expended  under  this 
title.". 

(c)(1)  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  302  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Special  .\ction  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  until  the  date  spec- 
ified In  section  104  of  this  Act  '  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy". 

(3)  Section  302  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  ■■other  oniclals", 
and  bv  striking  out  the  period  after  "ap- 
Dropri,\te"  snd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
no  fewer  than  three  meml>Pis  from  outside 
the  Federal   Government. ■'. 

(4)  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(4)  from  time  to  time  make  recom- 
mendations to,  and  coordinate  with,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Drtig  Abu.se  Policy 
with  respect  to  the  perfc'rmance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act.". 


(5)  Tlie  following  provlslonB  of  law  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy": 

(A)  Sections  302  and  408(g)  of  the  Act 
(21  use.  1162  and  1176(g)). 

(B)  Subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
303  of  Public  Law  93-282  (21  U.8.C.  1175 
note ) . 

(C)  Section  454  of  the  Omnlbtis  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
use.  3760c). 

(D)  Section  206(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use.  5616(a)  (1)  ). 

(6)  Sections  5313(21)  and  6316(131)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  305  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1165)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "■from  time 
to  time  as  the  President  deems  appropriate, 
but  not  less  often  than  once  a  year"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■'prior  to  June  1  of 
each  year'". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1174)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■■§  407.  .Admission  of  drug  abusers  to  private 
and  public  hospitals 

"(a)  Drug  abusers  who  are  .suffering  from 
medical  conditions  shall  not  be  discriminated 
ngalnst  In  admission  or  treatment,  solely 
because  of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug  depend- 
ence, by  any  private  or  public  general  hos- 
pital which  receives  support  in  any  form 
from  any  program  supported  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  funds  appropriated  to  any  Federal 
department  or  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
policy  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  drug  abusers  In 
hospitals  which  receive  support  of  any  kind 
from  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  regulations  shall  Include  pro- 
cedures for  determining  (after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  if  requested)  If  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  has  occurred,  notification  of 
failure  to  comply  with  such  subsection,  and 
opportunity  for  a  violator  to  comply  with 
such  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  hospital  subject  to  such  regulations 
has  violated  sub.sectlon  (a)  and  such  viola- 
tion continues  after  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  compliance,  the  Secretary  may 
suspend  or  revoke,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  all  or  part  of  any  support  of  any 
kind  received  by  such  hospital  from  any 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  consult  with  the  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  any  other 
Federal  program  from  which  such  hospital 
receives  support  of  any  kind,  with  respect 
to  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  such  other 
Federal  support  for  such  hospital. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 
shnll,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38.  United  .States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
making  applicable  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
suhsection  to  the  provision  of  hospital  care. 
nursing  home  care,  domiciliary  care,  and 
medical  services  under  such  title  38  to  vet- 
erans sii.*}»r}iig  from  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependence.  In  prescribing  and  Implement- 
ing r'^gularions  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
the  Admin Ls,.ra tor  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
consult  with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  achieve 
the  maximum  poisslble  coordination  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  implementation  thereof, 
whi-'h   they  each  prescribe.". 

(b)  The  Adnjhiistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
.'^enate  a  full  report  (1)  on  the  regulations 
(including  guidelines,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  407(b)(2)  of  the  Act.  (2) 
explaining  the  bases  for  any  Inconsistency 
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between  such  regulations  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  under  eectlon  407(b)  (1)  of  the 
Act,  (3)  on  the  extent,  subetanoe,  and  re- 
sults of  his  consultations  with  the  Becretary 
respecting  the  prescribing  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Administrator's  regulations,  and 
(4)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  actions  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
Administrator  shall  submit  such  report  act 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  such  section  407(b)  (1)  and  shall 
timely  publish  such  report  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(c)  The  Item  relating  to  section  407  In 
the  table  of  sections  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "hospitals  for 
emergency  treatment"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "private  and  public  hoepltals". 

Sec  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  409 
(a)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1176(a) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  changing  "and  $45,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976",  to  read 
"$45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  JUne  30,  1976,  $11,- 
250,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  197C,  and  $45,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978". 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  409(c)(1)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(c)(1)": 

(2)  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (A)  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  a  State  (other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  trust  territories  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands) which  can  demonstrate  a  need  (de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  methodol- 
ogy established  under  subparagraph  (B) 
(lii) )  for  an  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  $160,000,  the  allot- 
ment for  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  may 
not  be  less  than  $150,000  multiplied  by  such 
Iractlon";  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(B)(1)  Not  later  than  June  15  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  shall  publish  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  setting  forth  a  formula 
to  be  used  in  making  allotments  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragri^h.  Such 
notice  of  published  rulemaking  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  section  563  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  a  sixty-day  period 
shall  be  allowed  for  public  comment. 

"(11)  Not  later  than  the  first  day  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
regulations  setting  forth  the  allotment  for- 
mula to  be  used  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  in  making  allotments 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

■•(ill)  In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  extent  of  need  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions,  the  Secretary  shall  (within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph)  by  regulation 
establish  a  methodology  to  assess  and  de- 
termine the  Incidence  and  prevalence  of  drug 
abu.se  to  be  applied  in  determining  such 
need." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and  after 
October  1,  1976. 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Section  409(e)  of  the  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1176(e))    Is  amended— 

(A^  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  ",  not  later  than  January  16  of  each 
calendar  year,"  immediately  after  "Secre- 
tary"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "shall  pertain  to  the  twelve-month 
period  commencing  October  1  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  It  Is  required  to  be  submlted. 
and  ■  immediately  after  "Each  State  plan"; 


(C)  by  Inserting  "In  acoordanoe  with  such 
iBSnediattiy  before  the  Bemlcolon  at 

the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof; 

(D)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  thereof; 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12) 
thereof  as  paragraph  (13);  and 

(F)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (11)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(13)  provide  reasonable  assurances  that 
treatment  or  retiabilltatlon  projects  or  pro- 
grams supported  by  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  have  provided  to  the  State 
agency  a  proi>osed  performance  standard  or 
standards  to  measure,  or  research  protocol  to 
determine,  the  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  programs  or  projects; 
and". 

(2)  Tbt  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1976. 

(b)(1)  Section  409(f)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "A  State  plan  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  may  also  contain  provisions  relating 
to  alcoholism  or  mental  health.  The  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  shall  establish  procedures 
by  which  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  shall  review  each  State  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  and  under  which 
it  shall  complete  its  review  of  each  such 
plan  not  later  than  September  15  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  plan  is  submitted, 
or  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  plan  is 
received  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
abuse,  whichever  is  later.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1976. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Section  410(a)  of  the  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1177(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  imple- 
mentation of  his  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  accord  a  high 
priority  to  applications  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  primary  prevention  programs.  For 
purpoees  of  the  preceding  sentence,  primary 
prevention  programs  Include  programs  de- 
signed to  discourage  persons  from  begin- 
ning drug  abuse.  To  the  extent  that  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  this  section 
are  used  to  fund  treatment  services,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  limit  such  funding  to 
treatment  for  opiate  abuse,  but  shall  also 
provide  suppcrt  for  treatment  for  nonopiate 
drug  abuse  including  polydrug  abuse.". 

<b)  SecUon  410(c)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1177(c) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Each  applicant  within  a  State,  upon 
filing  Its  application  with  the  Secretary  for 
a  grant  or  contract  to  provide  treatment 
or  rehabilitation  services  stiall  provide  a  pro- 
posed performance  standard  or  standards,  to 
measure,  or  research  protocol  to  determine, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  treatment  or  re- 
habilitation program  or  project.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  410(b)  of  the  Act  (21 
UB.C.  1177(b) )  is  amended  by  changing  "and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,"  to  read  "$160,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975  and 
June  30,  1976;  $40,000,000  for  the  period  July 
1.  1976,  through  September  30.  1976;  and 
$160,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  September  30, 
1978,". 

8bc.  12.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 601  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "aection"'  to  read  "title"  both  places  it 
appears  therein. 

(2)  Section  501(b)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1191(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Di- 
rector*)" immediately  after  "Director". 

<b)(l)  Section  502  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"5  502.  Technical    assistance    to    State    and 
local  agencies 

"(a)  The  Director  shall — 

"(1)   coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 


Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
with  corresponding  functions  of  State  and 
local  governments;  and 

"  ( 2)  provide  for  a  central  eiearlngfaonse  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  and  individuals 
seeking  drug  abuse  Information  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may — 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  rdatlng  to  local 
programs,  technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance, and,  where  deemed  necessary,  tise  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  per- 
sons assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local 
governments — to  analyze  and  identify  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  plans  and  programs  to 
meet  the  problems  so  identified; 

"(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Director  shall  designate,  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of 
Individuals  Incurred  in  connection  with  their 
participation  in  such  conferences;    and 

"(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  programs 
and  activities,  and  provide  for  uniform  forms 
for,  procedures  for  the  submission  of,  and 
criteria  for  t^e  consideration  of  applications 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  indi- 
viduals for  grants  and  contracts  for  drug 
abuse   control   aiwi  treatment  progran». 

"(c)  In  implementation  of  his  authority 
under  subsecticm  (b)(1),  the  Dtrector 
inay — 

"(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  request  the  assignment,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  of  any  individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and  en- 
gaged in  any  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention 
function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  fimctlon 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task  foroe; 
except  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  as- 
signed during  any  one  fiscal  year  for  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  vrltbout  the 
express  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Federal 
departOkent  or  agency  with  respect  to  which 
he  was  so  employed  prior  to  such  assign- 
ment; 

"(2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the 
Institute  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such 
task  force  or  to  coordinate  management  of 
s'ach  task  forces;  and 

■"(3)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces.". 

(2)  ThB  item  relating  to  such  section  502 
in  the  table  of  sections  of  title  V  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 
"502.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies." 

Sec.  13.  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  503.  Encouragement    of    certain    research 
and  development 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  pro- 
mote (by  grants,  contracts,  or  othtrwiae)  ex- 
panded research  pn^rams  to  create,  develop, 
and  test — 

"(1)  synthetic  analgesics,  antitussives,  and 
other  drugs  which  are — 

"(A)  nonaddictive,  or 

"(B)  less  addictive  than  opium  or  its  de- 
rivatives, 

to  replace  opium  and  its  derivatives  in  medi- 
cal use; 

"(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddictive  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacologi- 
cal substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addic- 
tion: and 

"(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  cf 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 
In  carrying  otit  of  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clinical  research  facilities. 
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"(b)  Pot  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  97,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  tl  ,750,000  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septwnber  30, 
1976,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  •7,000,000  for  the  fis.- 
cal  year  ending  September  30.  1978. 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"503.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 
development.". 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Section  1513(e)  (1 )  (A)  (i)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by 
inserting  "sections  409  and  410  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act,"  after 
"Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act". 

(b)  Section  1512(b)  (3)  (C)  (11)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  substance  abuse  treatment  facili- 
ties" after  "long-term  care  facilities". 

(c)  Section  1531(3)  (A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  substance  abiise  treatment  facilities  '  alter 
long-term  care  facilities". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  f  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?    

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  to  tell  us  what  the 
Senate  amendment  adds  to  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  passed  legislation  continuing  the 
much-needed  Federal  effort  against  drug 
abuse.  Eai-ller  this  year,  both  bodies 
passed  legislation  extending  the  authori- 
zations for  formula  grants  to  States  and 
for  special  project  grants  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  programs.  Both  bills 
contained  authorizations  for  a  Federal 
office  to  oversee  the  admlnlsti'atlon  of  a 
Federal  drug  abuse  poUcy.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  a  6-month  extension  of 
the  authority  for  a  Special  Action  Office 
on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  while  the 
House  bill  authorized  a  1-year  office, 
called  the  Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
with  the  Intention  to  consider  renewal  of 
that  office  following  receipt  of  recom- 
mendations of  a  white  paper  on  drug 
abuse  from  the  administration. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  had  an  extremely  difficult 
time  arranging  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate,  since  the  two  committees  in  that 
body  responsible  for  the  legislation  ap- 
parently had  great  difficulty  In  reaching 
common  ground.  Thus,  it  was  not  imtU 
several  months  after  the  two  bodies 
passed  legislation  that  we  v.ere  able  to 
go  to  conference. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  conferees  have  agreed  on  a 
measure  that,  in  my  judgment.  Is  a  vast 
improvement  over  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills.  Your  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  provisions  which  would  establish 


in  the  White  House  an  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy  for  a  3-year  period.  The 
Office  would  have  tlie  responsibility  for 
making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  policies,  objectives 
and  priorities  relating  to  drug  abuse 
treatment,  international  negotiation,  and 
law  enforcement.  The  Director  of  tlie 
Office  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  an  "  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  would  not  be  au- 
thorized to  invoke  executive  privilege 
with  respect  to  documents  or  personal 
appearance  before  committees. 

The  Director  would  be  advised  by  the 
existing  Strategy  Coimcil  authorized 
under  the  original  Drug  Abu^e  Office  and 
Treatment  Act,  with  the  adijition  of  at 
least  three  public  members. 

Of  course,  the  agreement  also  would 
extend  for  3  years  the  State  formula 
grants  and  special  project  grants. 

Because  the  proposal  of  the  managers 
includes  a  3-year  drug  abuse  office,  the 
conferees  have  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. The  Senat«?  has  adopted  the 
agreement  of  the  managers  by  amending 
the  House  amendment  to  the  original 
Senate  bill.  Thus,  the  vote  Is  upon  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  managers, 
which  Is  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment.  Passage 
of  the  Senate  amendment  will  clear  this 
long  overdue  legislation  for  Presidential 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  could  inform  this 
body  that  drug  abuse  is  abating.  But  it  Is 
not.  Heroin  abuse  is  once  again  on  the 
rise  and  this  body  must  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  Insure  a  coordinated  fight 
against  drug  abuse  and  as.sure  treatment 
for  drug  abusers.  Every  Member  of  this 
House  can  support  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  Senate 
amendment  which,  as  the  chairman  has 
stated.  Is  the  agreement  of  the  conferees 
to  the  differing  versions  of  House  and 
Senate  passed  drug  abuse  legislation. 

As  the  chairman  has  stated  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  unusual  position  of  hav- 
ing filed  a  conference  report  in  disagree- 
ment. Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
agreement was  technical  in  nature,  and 
the  conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  meas- 
lue  which  will  Insure  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort among  those  in  Government  re- 
sponsible for  drug  abuse  treatment,  in- 
ternational negotiations  on  di-ug  traffic, 
and  drug  abuse  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. It  will  also  continue,  through  ex- 
tensions of  the  formula  grant  and  spe- 
cial project  authorities,  the  Federal 
efforts  to  assist  States  and  localities  In 
their  efforts  to  provide  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  to  all 
who  need  it.  It  will  continue  the  au- 
thority to  pursue  pharmacological  re- 
search which  hopefully  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  nonaddictive  or  less  ad- 
dictive substitutes  for  heroin.  It  will  as- 
sure proper  planning  of  drug  treatment 
programs.  It  vests  important,  new  re- 


sponsibilities on  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  to  coordinate  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  otherwise  assist  the 
States  In  implementing  their  drug  abuse 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  established  under  the  Senate 
amendment  is  to  a  large  extent  pat- 
terned after  recommendations  of  a 
white  paper  developed  by  the  Domestic 
Council.  That  paper  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  office  within  the 
White  House  to  provide  much  needed 
coordination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's drug  abuse  efforts  in  the  areas  of 
treatment  and  prevention,  international 
negotiations,  and  law  enforcement.  What 
the  white  paper  did  not  recommend — 
and  what  is  envisioned  by  the  Senate 
amendment — is  visibility  to  the  public 
and  accountability  to  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  a  new  of- 
fice, with  new  responsibilities  will  offer 
tlie  American  people  a  fresh  approach  to 
combatting  a  devastating  problem.  The 
new  office  will  have  the  authority — and  I 
trust  it  will  have  the  will — to  cut  the 
bureaucracy  and  red  tape  necessary  to 
fully  coordinate  this  Nation's  drug  abuse 
efforts  In  a  responsible  fashion.  Anything 
less  will  be  irresponsible  to  the  American 
public  and  unacceptable  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dioig  abuse  Is  a  continu- 
ing and  growing  national  problem.  Dur- 
ing our  consideration  of  this  legislation 
it  became  apparent  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  our  society  which  affects  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  major  metropolitan  areas  as 
well  as  small  towns.  In  particular,  too 
little  attention  has  been  afforded  to  the 
special  needs  of  women  who  abuse  drugs. 
This  fact  was  made  abundantly  clear 
during  a  national  foiiim  on  alcohol, 
drugs  and  women  held  in  Miami  last  No- 
vember. From  that  conference.  In  which 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  was  a  major  participant, 
emerged  a  consensus  that  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  State  formula  grants  and 
in  the  Secretary's  awarding  of  special 
project  grants  too  little  attention  is  af- 
forded to  the  female  addict.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse — as  well  as  the  new  Office  on  Drug 
Abuse  Policy — can  and  should  focus  in- 
creased national  attention  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  fully  support  the  Senate  amendment 
and  recommend  its  provisions  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  agreement  on 
S.  2017  as  embodied  in  the  Senate 
amendment  which  is  being  considered 
today. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
processed  this  meritorious  legislation.  I 
know  that  he  has  worked  diligently  in 
his  committee  and  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  his 
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able  leadership  in  combating  the  drug 
problem. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  is  a  reasonable  comprcnniae 
of  the  differences  between  Uie  House  and 
the  Senate  on  this  subject,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  a  high-level 
office  has  been  retained  for  3  years. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  need  for  such 
an  office  to  coordinate  drug  policies  and 
priorities  and  to  insure  the  continuity 
of  the  Federal  Government's  effort  to  re- 
duce drug  abuse. 

One  specific  problem  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  since  the  House  originally 
passed  this  legislation  is  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities and  treatment  programs  for  fe- 
male substance  abusers.  Because  of  the 
scant  attention  that  this  issue  has  re- 
ceived over  the  years,  most  persons  do 
not  realize  the  magnitude  and  serious- 
ness of  this  problem ;  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  Domestic  Counct-'s  White  Paper 
on  Drug  Abuse  did  not  even  consider  the 
issue. 

While  there  is  a  paucity  of  data  on 
this  subject,  several  facts  are  evident. 
First  of  all,  women  today  are  major  con- 
sumers of  barbiturates,  tranquilizers,  and 
sedatives;  and  one  study  estimated  that 
80  percent  of  all  amphetamines  and  71 
percent  of  all  antidepressants  were  pre- 
scribed for  women  in  1  year.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  In  recent  times  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  arrest  rate  for  women 
involved  in  drug-related  offenses  as  well 
as  the  number  of  violent  crimes  which 
are  being  committed  by  women  to  sup- 
port their  addiction.  At  the  same  time, 
polydrug  abuse,  alcoholism,  and  tlie  jxse 
of  hard  drugs  among  women  is  also  on 
the  increase.  Despite  theso  staggering 
statistics,  few  efforts  have  been  made  to 
encourage  women  to  enler  treatment 
programs  and  even  those  who  do  enter 
have  been  found  to  be  dropping  out  of 
such  treatment  at  twice  the  rate  of  men. 

Last  October,  a  3-day  national  forum 
was  convened  in  Miami^  Pla.,  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  DrUg  Abuse  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction  among  women,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Florida  was 
extremely  interested  in  the  subject;  and 
in  fact  sent  a  representative  to  address 
the  conference.  Since  the  conference,  re- 
gional coalitions  have  been  formed  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  continuing  mecha- 
nism by  which  women's  concerns  in  these 
areas  can  be  shared. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this  problem 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  <U- 
rectly  impacts  on  the  family  unit  and 
has  had  a  particularly  devastating  effect 
on  our  children  who  may  be  subject  to 
various  forms  of  abuse  or  deprived  of 
proper  care.  In  short,  I  believe  that  we 
must  attempt  to  remedy  the  existing  dis- 
parity in  the  quality  of  care  and  the 
availability  of  treatment  being  provided 
for  men  and  women.  This  iniquitous  situ- 
ation also  raises  serious  constitutional 
and  civil  rights  Issues,  some  of  which  are 
being  currently  litigated  in  the  courts. 
I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  these  ques- 
tions concerning  the  adequacy  of  existing 
programs  and  facilities  for  women  will 
be  closely  considered  by  the  executive 


branch  and  that  meaningful  drug  abuse 
programs  for  women  will  be  developed. 

Tlierefore,  I  would  ask  whether  the 
gentleman  can  assure  me  that  solutions 
to  this  particular  drug  abuse  problem  are 
contemplated  by  this  legislation  and 
whether  the  needs  and  concerns  of  fe- 
male substance  abusers  will  be  ade- 
quately addressed  and  appropriate  pro- 
grams established  when  Uiis  legislation 
is  implemented. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  are  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  authorize  the  fund- 
ing of  projects  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  women.  The  authorities  imder  sec- 
tions 409  and  410  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  are  extremely 
broad.  Certainly  they  include  authority 
for  grants  and  contracts  with  respect  to 
the  complex  and  unique  problems  con- 
fronting women  who  abuse  drugs. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey — who  has  been  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  recognizing  th::t  tlrug  abuse  is 
a  health  problem — that  not  enough  has 
been  done  in  this  area  and  assure  him 
of  my  intentions  to  see  to  it  that  more 
attention  is  afforded  under  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  special  needs  of  women. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  major  portion  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  provides 
continuity  to  the  Federal  effort  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse — which  is  a  problem  of 
great  magnitude  in  this  Nation — and  one 
which  is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 

I  support  the  bill's  transfer  of  author- 
ity to  award  grants  and  contracts  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  provision  to  ex- 
tend the  drug  formula  and  project 
grants. 

We  need  to  continue  to  encourage  re- 
search and  development  in  the  area  of 
drug  abuse — and  this  bill  provides  that 
support. 

AJso — I  endoi-se  the  'egislation's  pro- 
visions for  drug  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams, treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
Clearly — aU  these  efforts  are  essential 
for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  this 
very  complex  problem. 

However — there  is  one  provision  which 
concerns  me  —  the  creation  of  a  new 
office  of  drug  abuse  policy — in  the  office 
of  the  President. 

I  am  not  convinced  it  is  necessary. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall — last 
September — when  the  House  bill  was 
first  considered — I  strongly  opposed 
extension  of  the  special  action  office. 

At  that  time — the  original  office  had 
already  expired  as  required  by  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  Law  no  need  to  "resurrect"  it  then — 
and  I  still  see  no  need  to  create  a  separate 
office  today. 

Neither  does  the  administration  favor 
this  new  office.  Based  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Domestic  Coxmcll's  White 


P84>er  on  Drug  Abuse,  significant  steps 
are  already  being  undertaken  to  assure 
strong,  executive  office  policy  guidance  in 
this  area. 

The  administration  believes  that  any 
new  office  would  be  untimely — unneces- 
sary— and  counterproductive — ^to  on- 
going efforts. 

However — I  recognize  that  the  office 
proposed  by  this  bill  is  a  substantially 
modified  version  of  the  original  pro- 
possJ. 

This  is  a  scaled — down  officr  with  au- 
thority to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  federal  drug 
policy  and  coordinaticm  functions. 

There  is  no  special  fund  as  in  earlier 
proposals. 

Total  fimding  for  the  office  is  author- 
ized at  two  million  dollars  each  year 
through  fiscal  year  1978. 

This  proposal  is  indeed — a  com- 
promise. 

While   I  remain  opposed — in  prin- 
ciple— to  the  creation  of  a  new  office — 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  single  objec- 
tion   warrants    unfavorable    wmsidera- 
tion  of  this  important  legislation. 

Therefore — I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  tragic  problems  facing  this  Nation 
today.  It  is  my  hope — that  with  proper 
direction  and  focus  at  the  Federal  level — 
coupled  with  responsible  oversight  by 
the  Congress — we  can  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  our  commitment  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem. 

I  include  the  following : 

StTMMART     OF     MAJOH     PROVISIONS— SENATE 

Amendment 
office  op  dhug  abttse  policy 

1.  Senate  amendment  authorizes  a  scaled- 
down  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  In  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  headed  by  a  Director 
appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  will  be  authorized 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  policies  for,  objectives  of,  and 
establishment  of  priorities  for  Federal  drug 
abuse  fimctions,  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  coordination  of  the  performance  of 
such  functions  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Funding  is  authorized  at  9700,000 
for  FY  ending  June  1976.  $500,000  for  the 
Transition,  $2,000,000  for  FY  Sept.  1977,  and 
FY  Sept.  1978. 

2.  Special  Fund. — Under  Senate  amend- 
ment no  additional  special  fund  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  new  office. 

3.  Technical  Assistance. — Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  transfer  of  State  and  local 
technical  assistance  programs  to  NIDA  with 
a  provision  concerning  coordination  between 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments. 

4.  Research  and  Development. — Senate 
amendment  provides  specific  authorization 
of  $7  million  per  year  through  fiscal  year 
1978. 

5.  National  Advisory  Council. — Senate 
amendment  extends  the  Ufe  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Ttrug  Abuse  Prevention 
until  January  1, 1976. 

6.  Formula  Orants. — Extends  formula 
grants  at  authorizations  of  $45  mllUon 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  Minimum  state  al- 
lotments— $150,000    multiplied    by   fraction. 

7.  Special  Project  Grants  and  Contracts. — 
Extends  authority  for  special  project  grants 
and  contracts  at  authorizations  of  $160  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  year  1978. 
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riscal  yur, 
Jun*  1976 


July-Sep- 
1976 


tombvr 


Fiscal  fnr.         Foul  yatr, 

S«ptMnber         September 

W77  1978 


_     ,  .  ,    „  n^Mtmi,         Fiscal  ysir, 

^S^ISi      ^*^^        Saptombar         Saptembe^ 

iuiNlSTi      temti«Tl976  1977  I97g 


Oflka  of  Dni(  Abtise  Micv T70Q,  000 

FvmuU  irwtts,  lac  40B(a) 4S,  000,  000 

Special  proiect  grants  and  con- 
tracts, sec.  410(b) 160,000.000 


J500.0CO 
1I,2M).000 


J2.  OOO.OOO 
45,  OOO,  000 


4a  000, 000    160,  ceo,  ooo 


$2, 000, 000  I  Researcti  and  development,  new 
4S.  000. 000        sac  503. 

160,  OOC,  000 


7,000,000         1,750,000         7,000,000 


7,000,000 


Total  (V694.:CO.0OO) 212,700,000       53,500.000      214.00aOCO       214.000,030 


COMMmXE  ON  INTERST.^TE 

AN-D  roREIGN  COMMENCE, 

Washington,  DC,  February  18, 197^. 
Memoranoi-m    for    Hocsk    MiNORmr    Con- 
rEREXs — Dbcu     ,<ibuse     Bill — H.R.      8150, 
S.   2017 

From   Johnnie   L.   Gullemore,   Jr .   A^iociate 
Minority  Counsel. 

Re  Title  11 — Office  of  Drug  Abuse  rrcvea- 
tlon— background  tieve;opment.s 
Although  H.R.  8150,  when  papseU  by  the 
House  laot  September.  Included  a  number 
of  provision  i  relatinrj  to  varljus  federal  druK 
programs,  naticual  drug  ab'.si'  strategy,  and 
the  National  IiLstltuie  on  'Dt\:^  Abue.  Title 
II  of  th?  bill  was  the  mo«t  cor'tro-.  er?!"!  Title 
II  proposed  creal  on  of  an  Office  of  Drufj 
Abuse  Prevention  (ODAP  i  as  a  sequel  to 
the  Special  Offic;  on  Drug  Abise  Prevention, 
explrms  June  30,  107.  ODAP  would  exl-t 
for  one  year.  July  1.  1976  to  June  30,  1976. 
as  a  hlLh-Icvel,  very  vlsibl?  oiUce  In  tha 
White  Hou.  e  for  thj  purpose -of  coordinat- 
ing I  edera!  and  State  drUFT  abu.se  prevention 
a.tivH!?';  and  wo'.iid  be  funded  with  au- 
thorization and  aripr.iprlntlons  at  t3  mil- 
lion, and  a  special  f-ind  of  ?-7  million. 

Minority  objections  to  Title  11  Included 
the  contentions  that  SAO  p  A. P.  was  de- 
signed as  a  rapid  action  measure  In  re- 
sponse to  an  Identiried  enirrgency  need,  that 
it  wa-s  from  the  time  of  It^  creation  In- 
tended to  expln  In  1975  In  order  to  avoid 
costly.  dupUratl  IT  and  competn^  functions 
with  lon-:-term  law  enforcement  ar.d  reha- 
bilitative strategics,  and  that  lt<i  purpose  hav- 
ing bc:~n  achic  ed,  the  office  was  la  fa?t 
almrst  di- mantled  at  tha  tims  of  the  hear- 
ing?. Furthrrmore.  the  Prosidenl  ur^ed  that 
S.A  O  D  A  P  b°  allo\ve:l  to  expire  sine?  eson- 
t'.al  prorram  nctl\,ltl?s  corld  be  continued 
by  th?  National  'tT-tlt-ite  on  Dr'T  />'T'se  and 
since  a  Task  Force  within  the  D  imestic 
C:>'',ncil  wa*!  soo  :  to  m.'.!-e  re -'irnniendatlons 
with  refard  to  further  nted'^,  In'-hidln'r  leg- 
islation in  the  drr.','  abu'e  prevention  area 
It  wa.5  al.sn  felt  that  move  attention  should 
be  direr'.ed  to  druij  law  enforcement  at  this 
tin-:?. 

Later  in  the  fall  of  1975.  the  Senate  pa.'ised 
a  version  of  tl;e  dru?  abu-,e  bill.  S.  2017. 
which  provided  that  an  OfE:e  of  Dru-;  A-)vi.-e 
Prevontion  in  the  E.xe-^utl  o  Branch  te  con- 
tinued only  un^^i;  January  I.  1976.  rerognlz- 
In™  the  need  for  conrinul'v  of  Federal  cfTort 
in  the  dru^  abuse  preventirn  area,  but  s-ip- 
portin^  the  vle.v  that  "a'tcrnatl-c  mothoi^ 
for  pro- idln'  this  sort  of  rontinuif-  ou3-ht 
serlou'^lv  to  be  ron=ldcrel.  find  therefore  ha"? 
pro. l:'ed  f'-at  the  Executive  mar  submit  a 
reorranlzatlcn  plan  provi'Miij  that  the  .same 
function-,  he  exerci-ed  under  other  au-pices." 
hopinT  to  avoid  nn  Administration  concern 
a'lout  ••lockin^-in"  for  a  period  of  years  an 
orcanlzatlonal  form.  Subseriu-rntlr.  an  Ad- 
minlnls'.ration  wMte  paper  spelled  out  an 
executive  .st'-ateTV  providing  for  a  Ca>-lnet 
Committee  for  Drun;  Abu'e  Prevention,  in 
li»u  of  a  separate  ofHre,  with  a  small  profes- 
sional staff  coordinating  domestic  and  In- 
terna»'ione.l  activities  and  day-to-day  activ- 
ities among  oth^r  provisions.  Accordingly  the 
Administration  took  a  firm  position  against 
Congressional  action  to  extend  or  recreate 
the  previous  ?i)ectal  action  office. 

In  recent  weeks.  Senator  Percy  and  Con- 
gres.sman  Rogers  have  advanced  counter- 
proposals which  would  continue  a  high  level, 
Ideutiaable  office,  answerable  to  the  Confess. 


in  tho  White  House,  but  with  scaled  down 
functions  and  authorizations,  recognizing 
Domestic  Council  "Initiatives."  For  instance, 
a  tiirce  year  offlce  *o,ild  t)e  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  with  the  advice  and  c,oniiet;t 
of  tiie  Senate.  The  Director  w  ill  be  authorl.TC  J 
to  make  rcommendatluiii  t  i  the  Pre' Ident 
with  respect  to  poll.'ies  for  t  bjectlves  of.  an  I 
establishment  of  priorities  for.  federal  drug 
abuse  functions  and  make  re.vjmmendatlons 
for  the  cijordination  of  the  performance  of 
such  f  juct'.ons  by  federal  dep.trtments  and 
agfuc.cs  Funding  f  r  the  Office  Is  authon.^ed 
at  a  rate  of  ?2  million  per  jcar,  but  no  addi- 
tional special  fund  will  be  provided.  The  drug 
abuse  functions  of  this  oificc  woiild  have  Its 
responsibilities  expanded  to  int^lude  Interna- 
tlon  il  ne^ctlitlos  and  I'lW  enforcement. 

If  the  Conferees  should  agree  to  a  proposal 
such  as  the  above,  a  Conference  report  would 
be  outside  the  sco.-je  of  the  Conference  and 
adJitlonal  lejl-^lali.c  iicllon  vsould  bo  ueces- 
sary.- 

Mr.  Sp:aker,  I  v/ithdrnv;  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  iVQU-.^t  of  th?  gntkman  from  Wet 
Virvinir. .' 

Mr.  BHOYHELL.  Mr.  Sp?a':cr.  I  re- 
sei  ve  tlie  ri  ^ht  to  o'oicct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  conferee  on  S. 
2017.  the  Dru^  ^vbu.-e  Office  and  Treat- 
m-'iit  Act  nmr-nciinrrt';,  I  .:m  in  gen- 
cr-il  agreement  with  ihc  provisions  of 
the  confereiiie  report.  We  have  al- 
ready heard  what  the  bill  wUl  do:  It 
will  prov.de  support  for  thj  National  In- 
stitut?  on  Drug  Abu.-c,  for — ftj^raiula 
grants  to  the  States  to  help  cumb.it  dru:T 
abu.:o,  and  for  a  conliiiued  Fcdor.;!  com- 
mitrnc  it  to  research  and  treatment  of 
cru?  abu.sc. 

S.  2017  v.ill  also  rccrtaUi.sh  the  Office 
of  JJrus?  Abuse  Policy  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  th3  Pre^itlent.  Thi.s  last 
provi.non  concerna-  nic  and.  althoueh  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  confrienc:-  rrport, 
I  would  like  to  enumerate  my  concerns 
With  this  particular  provision. 

The  Special  Action  Office  for  Druf; 
Abu.se  Prevention  wa.s  created  \.\  re- 
sponse to  an  identified  emerniency  need 
and.  accoidinsT  to  its  le^i-simve  mandate, 
th?  Offic?  expired  in  Jun?.  1975.  Since 
th^n.  th  President  h.T.s  followed  many  of 
the  recommend,  tiois  .set  forth  in  the 
Domestic  Council  Ta.sk  Force  report. 
"White  Paper  on  Dru,'  Abu.'^c." 

In  place  of  S.AODAP.  he  has  created  a 
Cabinet  Committee  for  Drus  Abuse 
Prevention,  with  a  professional  staff  to 
coordinate  day-to-d  ly  activities  related 
to  dru;  abu.'^e  prevention.  Including  In- 
t.'mational  negotiations  and  drug  law 
enforcement.  In  addition,  responsibility 
for  onj'oiniT  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  has  been  transferred  to 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President's  ac- 
tions offer  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical approach  to  dru.T  abuse  preven- 
tion, and  I  would  prefer  the  Congress  not 


act  to  re-create  an  Ofrice  thr^t  has  al- 
ready been  dismintl-d. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  reestablishing 
tlie  Office,  we  are  setting  an  extremely 
bad  precedent.  In  effect,  we  are  legislat- 
ing the  orgaiiization  structure  of  the 
Executive  Office,  a  prerogative  the  Presi- 
dent has  enjoyfd  for  200  years. 

I  am  concerned,  p1~o,  that  re-creation 
of  the  Office  will  add  to  the  bureaucratic 
com  lexity  in  the  dru2  abu-'-e  field,  there- 
by hampering  efTe.-tivc  liw  enforcement 
and  rreveriti'jn  efforts  currently  under- 
way. Dr.  Robert  DuPcnt.  Director  of  tho 
Nalijiial  Inr,titute  on  Dru3  Abuse  and 
foi-mer  Director  of  SAODAP,  has  ex- 
prc^'.pd  his  belief  th.it  tho  National  In- 
stitute on  Dru'?  Abuse  can  crntlnuc  es- 
sential program  aetivilicn  in  dni-r  abuse 
prevention,  without  a  src>-iri  office  in  th?  > 
Exe.'u'.ive  Office  of  the  Pre-'dent. 

As  I  stated  carlior.  I  will  net  oppcse 
the  conference  ret  ovt  I  know  the  im'-or- 
tanc:  of  rrovi  ;ing  fur.d.~  to  fifht  drug 
abus".  However.  I  bc'icve  th"  Crn^rr"--':, 
has  a  res'^onsibility  not  to  continue  in 
fxistcnce  ofTices  ani  apercies  which  no 
lonner  serve  a  use.ul  purpose.  We  .shoul  i 
not  wa'-tc  'ho  taxrayers'  money  on  dupli- 
cative Federal  efforts  Nor  .-^hould  w.-^  tell 
the  Prc^ir'ont  Inv,-  to  run  his  office,  es:^e- 
cially  when  he  has  already  taken  sters 
to  insure  a  coordinated,  high  level  ap- 
proach to  resclvi'^g  the  d"u-  r''  use  i  rob- 
1cm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdrpv/  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciue;  t  of  tlie  gentleman  from  West 
Virtiinia. 

There  was  no  ob,;cction. 

MOTION   OirETtrt)   BT    M"..    STACCfSS 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  tlie  House,  concur  in  tlie  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  on 
tlie  Senate  bill  S.  2017. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlic 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendment  to  House  amendment 
just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  DISAPPROVING  DE- 
FERRAL OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1058.  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority,  and 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bes.  1068 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  expresses  Its  disapproval  of  pro- 
posed deferral  D76-98,  as  set  forth  in  the 
President's  special  message  of  January  33, 
1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342),  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlmnan  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  submit  for  oonsidera- 
ation  to  the  House,  House  ReeoIuUmi 
1058  disapproving  the  deferral  of  $15 
million  in  budget  authority  available  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
delinquency  prevention  program. 

The  aiH>ropriation  act  for  1976  in- 
cluded $40  million  to  carry  out  title  n 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974.  The  prwoeed  de- 
ferral of  $15  million  of  that  amount 
would  reduce  the  1976  availability  to  $25 
million.  The  disapproval  of  this  propoisal 
will  mean  that  $40  million  will  remain 
available  for  the  program  as  appropri- 
ated. 

This  program  is  carried  out  through 
formula  grants  to  States,  special  empha- 
sis grants  and  funding  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  1058. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
came  out  of  our  subcommittee,  and 
while  I  happen  to  be  personally  opposed 
to  this  deferral,  I  recognize  that  it  is  in- 
evitable. Therefore,  I  will  not  take  any 
further  time. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  which  wHl  dis- 
approve the  President's  request  to  defer 
$15  million  in  budget  authority  to  help 
administer  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  de- 
linquency prevention  program.  Failure  to 
approve  this  resolution  today  will  have 
very  tragic  effects  on  the  efforts  being 
made  by  this  Nation  to  reduce  the  stag- 
gering increases  in  juvenile  crime  across 
this  Nation. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  was  approved  by  Congress 
2  years  ago.  It  represented  a  most  am- 
bitious legislative  effort  designed  to  com- 
bat the  growing  incidences  of  Juvenile 
crime  in  this  Nation.  The  problem  has 
grown  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  more  than  half  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  this  Nation  are  being  com- 
mitted by  persons  under  the  age  of  25. 

It  seems  somewhat  contradictory  that 
this  administration  which  is  so  concerned 
with  curbing  crime  would  recommend 


cutbadu  in  fimds  for  the  Nation's  fore- 
most program  to  combat  Juvenile  crime. 
Its  effects  would  be  felt  nationally.  I  was 
advised  this  morning  by  the  chairman 
oi  the  New  Toik  State  Juvenile  Justice 
Advisory  Board  that  upholding  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  deferral  request  would  re- 
sult in  a  43-percent  cutback  in  funds 
under  the  act  for  the  State  of  New  Yoi^ 
which  has  one  of  the  highest  levels  of 
juvoiile  crime  in  the  Natioh. 

Let  us  not  let  the  distorted  economic 
priorities  of  this  administration  sabotage 
our  efforts  to  control  juvenile  crime  in 
this  Nation.  Hundreds  of  local  commu- 
nities and  organizations  have  applied  for 
funds  imder  this  act  to  establish  mean- 
ingful programs  to  help  combat  the  Ju- 
venile crime  problem.  It  would  seem 
tragic  to  prevent  these  programs  from 
even  beginning.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
resolution  today  for  it  will  be  a  demon- 
stration of  this  Congress  commitment  to 
rid  this  Nation  of  the  Juvenile  crime 
problem. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Ford's  deferral  de- 
cision on  funds  for  tiie  LEAA,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  a  fundamental  question: 
Can  we  afford  to  fully  fund  an  effort  to 
counter  Juvenile  crime  and  rehabilitate 
Juvenile  offenders? 

Hie  President  argues  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  spend  $15  million  of  the  money 
this  Congress  appropriated  for  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  programs.  Fif- 
teen million  dollars  is  $2  million  less  than 
the  average  cost  of  one  carrier-based 
naval  warplane.  Can  we  buy  ourselves 
more  securi^  with  the  purchsise  of  one 
fighter  plane  or  with  full  fimding  of  a 
program  which  checks  the  appalling 
rise  In  Juvenile  crime  and  salvages  the 
young  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
youths?  The  answer  should  be  obvious. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  President  con- 
front the  citizens  of  any  of  our  communi- 
ties and  tell  them  face  to  face  that  we 
must  cut  back  on  efforts  to  cope  with 
Juvenile  delinquency.  I  would  like  to  see 
him  tell  the  parents  of  those  children 
that  we  must  spend  more  on  the  training 
of  foreign  soldiers  and  less  on  the  reha- 
bilitation of  their  sons  and  daughters.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  tell  this  House 
how  $15  million  can  better  be  spent  than 
on  efforts  to  prevent  murders,  burglaries, 
and  drug  offenses  committed  by  teen- 
agers and  preadolescents;  to  have  him 
tell  us  why  we  cannot  afford  to  direct 
those  children  toward  a  better  way  of 
life  and  a  full  contribution  to  society. 

No  one  questions  the  obvious  fact  that 
we  must  control  the  Federal  budget  and 
spend  our  tax  dollars  wisely.  I  can  think 
of  no  wiser  investment  than  one  which 
contributes  to  the  safety  of  our  streets 
and  the  early  rehabilitation  of  young 
lawbreakers. 

We  owe  It  to  those  who  look  to  Con- 
gress for  leadership  to  insist  that  every 
reasonable  effort  be  made  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  Juvenile  crime  and  to  re- 
habilitate youthful  offenders. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  ttie  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


OENE31AL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tion Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  12203.  FOREiaN  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 
APPROPRIA-nONS  BILL,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1069  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1009 
/{evolved.  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJt.  12308)  making  approprta- 
tions  for  Foreign  Aaslstance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976.  and  for  other  purpoees,  aU  points  of 
order  against  the  following  provisions  in 
said  bill  for  failure  to  conmlywith  the  pro- 
Tlslona  of  clause  a.  rule  bsjil,  are  hereby 
waived:  in  title  I — "Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Activitiee" — beginning  on  page  3.  line  23 
tlirough  page  4,  line  3.  beginning  <m  page  5 
after  the  wtxd  "Provided"  on  line  18  through 
line  23,  beginning  on  page  8,  line  16  through 
line  18;  beginning  on  page  7.  Une  6  through 
line  8.  beginning  on  page  8,  line  17  through 
page  10,  line  9,  and  beginning  on  page  15, 
line  16  through  page  16,  Une  8;  and  in  title 
n— "Foreign  lOlitary  C^redlt  Sales"— begin- 
ning on  page  16,  line  9  through  line  18. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsitnaga)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfmnia  (Mr.  Del  CXawson)  ,  oending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1069 
would  waive  all  points  of  order  against 
certain  provisions  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriatitms  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  rule  XXT.  clause  2,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rule  XXI,  clause  2  provides  in  port 
that — 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any 
general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  in  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  eiq>enditiu% 
not  previously  authorized  by  law,  unless  in 
continuation  of  Appropriations  for  such  pub- 
lic works  projects  as  are  already  In  progress. 

Clause  2  further  provides: 

Nor  shall  any  provision  of  any  such  bill 
or  amendment  thereto  changing  existing  law 
be  in  order,  except  such  as  being  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  retrench 
expenditures  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
and  salary  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  any 
person  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  reduction  of  amounts  of 
money  covered  by  the  bill. 

The  pending  appropriations  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  appropriations  for 
which  the  authorizations  are  still  pend- 
ing. / 

As  you  know,  the  foreign  assistance 
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approprlatlonB  bill  Is  a  comprehensive 
tneasiire  containing  appropriations  for 
military  and  security  assistance,  eco- 
nomic development  assistance,  and 
aid  to  various  international  organiza- 
tions. This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  Con- 
gress separated  military  and  security  as- 
sistance from  other  forms  of  foreign  aid. 
On  September  10, 1975.  the  House  passed 
H.R.  9005,  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Pood  Assistance  Act,  incor- 
porating the  UJ3.  development  assistance 
programs  and  aid  to  international  orga- 
nizations. That  bill  was  signed  Into  law 
on  December  20,  1975. 

Yesterday,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
11963.  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  authorizes  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  security  assistance  programs — 
the  other  half  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  has  passed  similar  leg- 
islation but  the  measure  has  yet  to  be 
enacted. 

The  Rules  Comirtlttee  believes  that 
it  is  essential,  in  this  case,  to  waive  the 
House  rules  relating  to  unauthorized  ap- 
propriations in  order  that  the  wishes  of 
Congress  can  be  carried  out  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  to  meet  the  dead- 
lines contained  in  the  Budget  Act.  The 
programs  presently  not  authorized  which 
would  be  funded  are  the  contingency 
fund,  the  international  narcotics  con- 
trol program,  the  Middle  East  special 
requirements  fund,  security  supporting 
assistance,  military  assistance,  interna- 
tional military  education  and  training 
and  foreign  military  credit  sales. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Reso- 
lution 1069  would  waive  points  of  order 
against  certain  provisions  of  the  appro- 
priations bni  on  the  grounds  that  they 
constitute  changes  in  existing  law.  This 
issue  was  also  considered  bv  the  Cc^ 
mittee  on  Roles.  The  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  objects  particu- 
larly to  a  provision  on  nage  3  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill  which  would  allocate 
$300  mUljon  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  development  assistance  to  loans. 

Under  existing  law.  the  President  may 
furnish  development  assistance  "on  .such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine." He  may  use  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  appropriated  funds  for  loans  or 
he  may  use  the  larger  share  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  grants  to  developing  na- 
tions. Since  the  assistance  provided  Is  for 
food,  population  planning  and  health, 
technical  assistance  anc?  education  in  the 
world's  poorest  countries,  the  question  of 
whether  aid  should  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  outright  grants  or  repayable 
loans  is  an  important  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued 
that  by  requiring  a  substantial  amount 
of  development  assistance  to  be  in  the 
form  of  loans,  the  Appronriations  Com- 
mittee is  reducing  overall  expenditures 
on  foreign  aid.  and  action  which  is.  of 
course,  within  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. Moreover,  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  development  assistance  grants  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  loans  and 
sales  to  developing  countries  would  be  in 
line  with  the  action  already  taken  on 
military  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bill  provides  appropria- 


tions in  the  amount  of  $4. 99  billion  an 
increase  of  $1.31  billion  over  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1975.  It  shotild 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  H.R.  12203  fall  $766  million 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  bulk  of  the  Increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation  resulted 
from  the  addition  of  funds  to  carry  out 
our  peacekeeping  objectives  In  the  Irfld- 
dl3  East.  In  every  other  category,  funds 
have  been  reduced.  The  committee  bill  is 
a  reasonable  approach  to  reconciling  our 
own  domestic  economic  situation  with 
the  continued  needs  of  developing  na- 
tions and  our  military  allies.  In  order 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  I  urge  that  House  Resolution 
1069  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  obvious,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsxtnaca)  has  explained  this  rule 
in  .1  rather  detailed  manner. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  waivers  of 
points  of  order.  There  are  some  six  areas 
involved  where  there  Is  provision  for  the 
waivers  of  all  points  of  order  in  connec- 
tion with  rule  XXI.  clause  2.  which  deals 
with  unauthorized  appropriations  and 
appropriation  bills  that  carry^ legislation. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Committee'  on  Appro- 
priations that  this  had  to  be.  and  it  was 
apparent  to  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  this  had  to  be  done 
since  both  bills  came  up  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  The  authori-'allon  rule  r^-as 
requested  on  the  same  day,  as  was  the 
request  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

In  at  least  six  areas  in  the  bill  points 
of  order  are  waived  Beyond  that.  I  wou'd 
point  out  that  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  would  allow  ourselves  to  get 
painted  into  a  corner  where  we  are  not 
meeting  deadlines  early  enough  that 
these  matters  can  be  considered  In  an 
orderly  fashion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in 
the  future  the  authorizing  fcommittee  will 
come  in  earlier  with  their  bill  on  which 
the  appropriation  is  to  be  based.  The  au- 
thort'ing  bill  which  was  considered  by 
the  House  only  yesterday.  We  should 
have  more  time,  of  course,  to  consider 
these  matters  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests^XQT  time. 

Mr  jilATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  mimites  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Eor-.tlem-sn  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  some  time  to  ask  speciflc 
questions  about  the  resolution. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
!Mr.  Matsl'nacai  e.xplain  to  me  the  lx)t- 
Lom  line  purpose  oi  the  waivers  provided 
in  this  resolution? 

Let  me  preface  my  question  with  this 
comment:  Someone  suggested  to  me 
that  there  would  be  the  possibility  that 
if  jthe  President  decided  to  veto  the  au- 
thorization legislation  whioh  we  passed 
yesterday,  he  would  still  have  the  op- 
portunity to  sign  into  law  the  appropri- 
ation legislation  without  accompanying 
authorization  legislation  In  the  area  of 
military  assistance.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  with  the  waiver  of  the  points 
of  order  against  the  appropriation  meas- 
ure, the  Preakient  could  sign  the  appro- 
priations measure  without  the  authori- 
zation measure:  yes,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  EDQAR.  Does  that  not  Jeopardize 
some  of  the  specific  authorization  pro- 
visions and  protections  that  were  placed 
in  yesterday's  bill? 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Yes.  it  would,  ex- 
cept that  In  most  instances  the  points  of 
order  are  being  waived  In  line  with  the 
provisions  In  the  authorization  measure 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  My  concern  was  that  the 
President  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
veto  yesterday's  legislation,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  able  to  sign  Into  law 
today's  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  But  then  the  ap- 
propriations measure  Is  In  line  with  the 
authorization  measure,  as  I  said,  in  most 
instances. 

There  was  one  glaring  difference,  but 
then  there  was  not  too  much  objection 
raised  to  It.  That  was  providing  for  $300 
million  in  the  appropriations  meacure 
for  loan  purposes,  whereas  the  authori- 
zation measure  sets  no  minlmimi  re- 
quirement for  loans.  However,  liecause 
there  is  an  additional  $300  million  which 
could  be  used  for  grant  purposes  under 
the  appropriation  measure,  it  was  felt 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  this 
would  not  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  program,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  As  I  understand,  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
bill  that  we  passed  yesterday  had  some 
specific  provisions  for  human  rights. 
There  were  some  specific  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  funding. 

Is  the  gentleman  Indicating  that  in 
today's  appropriation  bill  all  of  those 
considerations  were  taken  into  account 
when  they  were  drafting  the  legislation? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Policy  matters,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  fall  within 
the  authorization  bill;  and  the  appro- 
priations measure,  I  nssure  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  is  in  line  with 
the  authorization  measure. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  My  concern  Is  that  I  sec 
some  possibility  that  this  appropriation 
bill  which  we  are  going  to  discuss  today 
may  become  law,  and  the  authorization 
bill  that  we  passed  yestei^day  might  not 
become  law. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  entertain 
the  same  concern  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact,  as  I  explained  earlier,  that  the  ap- 
propriations measure  is  In  line  with  the 
authorization  measure. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  In  terms  of  policy? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  In  terms  of  policy. 

Mr.  EDGAR.   My  concern   is  that  it 
might  be  in  Ihie  with  the  funding  levels, 
but  it  might  not  be  In  line  with  the  policy  , 
decisions  that  were  passed  to  yesterday's 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Let  US  cross  that 
bridr;e  when  we  get  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  President  can 
veto  the  authorization  met»iire  and  not 
veto  the  appropriations  measure.  There 
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would  then  be  too  glaring  an  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  the  Ezecuttve. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  InoonsisteDcy  woiOd 
not  be  there  if  the  President  did  not 
want  to  adhere  to  either  the  poUcy  con- 
cems  of  the  Senate  azui  the  House  in 
relationship  to  the  Senate's  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
but  did  want  the  funding  levels,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Mideast. 

The  President  might  have  the  option 
to  put  aside  those  poUcy  decisions  ttmt 
we  acted  on,  but  accept  the  funding 
levels. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Could  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  pfp^at^ 
to  me  why  we  need  so  many  special 
waivers  to  protect  the  new  legislation 
that  is  in  this  measure?  I  understand 
there  are  roughly  six  areas  where  we 
are,  In  effect,  writing  in  new  legislative 
provisions  that  the  House  has  not  con- 
sidered before  and  therefore  It  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  rule  that  protected  ttie 
provisions  from  the  points  of  order  that 
might  have  been  raised.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  Imows, 
this  has  happened  in  the  past  and  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  we  so  frequency 
have  had  to  adopt  continuing  resolutions 
in  the  absence  of  the  passage  of  the 
authorizing  bill.  For  the  same  reason  we 
changed  the  beginning  of  l^e  fiscal  year 
from  July  1  to  Octobwr  1.  Also,  even  after 
the  House  passes  the  authoriztog  meas- 
ure, the  Senate  frequently  has  it  peDd- 
ing  in  that  body  for  lengthy  periods. 
Furthermore,  even  after  the  Congress 
passes  the  authorizing  legislation,  the 
President  frequently  holds  it  up  for  a 
while,  and  he  has  the  authority  to  do  so. 
In  the  meantime,  is  the  Committee  on 
.'Appropriations  to  sit  and  do  nothing? 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations'  has 
to  proceed  with  its  work  on  appropria- 
tion bills.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the 
House  rules  provide  that  in  the  absoice 
of  an  authorizing  bill  the  Cc«nmlttee  on 
Appropriations  may  go  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  obtain  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  against  any  of  the  imwI- 
sions  in  an  appropriations  measure.  The 
rules  provide  for  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  House.  This  is  all  that  we  are 
doing  here,  following  the  rules  of  the 
House,  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  the 
legislation  before  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  we  have  appn^irl- 
atrd  money  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams for  some  time  without  regular 
authorizations.  I  am  aware  that  we  have 
circumvented  the  procedures  by  using 
continuing  resolutions.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  issue.  I  have  disagreed  with  that 
procedure  in  tlie  past.  I  am  just  trsring 
to  understand  why  it  is  so  necessary  to 
protect  this  appropriation  measure  with 
cO  many  waivers  when  we  have,  as  I 


nndcntand  it,  better  than  six  areas 
when  we  are  establishing  new  legislative 
sround  tn  this  MIL  Tbtae  watven  are  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  dud- 
lengea  through  points  of  order  to  those 
new  legislative  provisions. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  I  win 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  most  of  the  points  we  have  waived 
in  this  rule  were  passed  yesterday  by  the 
House  in  the  auth(nl2ing  measure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  really  is  not  answering  my 
question.  "Why  is  It  so  necessary  to  pro- 
tect with  waivers  some  of  these  new  leg- 
islative proposals  that  are  in  this  aK>ro- 
priaticm  biU?  Why  are  we  so  afraid  that 
the  House  might  debate  here  on  the  floor 
some  of  these  new  legislative  prcqxisals 
that  are  in  this  appr(^)riation  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  TTie  gentleman 
from  California  forgets  the  purpose  of  a 
waiver. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  imderstand  what 
the  purpose  of  a  waiver  is. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  in  order  to 
make  it  i>ossible  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  debate  the  proposal  on 
the  floor.  Without  the  waiver,  the  gentle- 
man would  not  be  able  to  do  that  t>ecause 
a  point  of  order  could  be  raised  and  the 
proposal  would  be  dead. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  tiiank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Hawaii  for  making  it  so  clear 
why  the  rules  conunlttee  decided  to  pre- 
vent appropriate  points  of  order  from 
t>eing  properly  lodged.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  even  the  chairman  of  the 
International  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
MoRGAir,  objects  to  these  waivers. 

I  urge  my  fellow  House  Members  to 
oppose  the  rule. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  pose  a  hypothetical  situation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  because  his 
ioiowledge  of  the  rules  on  appropria- 
tions is  so  great.  In  yesterday's  authori- 
zation bill  there  were  several  features 
which  required  no  funding  such  as  pro- 
visions for  limiting  arms  sales  to  certain 
countries.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  could 
be  in  this  kind  of  a  situation:  That  with 
the  waivers  that  the  rule  permits,  we 
could  pass  an  appropriation  bill  which 
would  give  the  White  House  all  the 
money  they  want  to  spend  for  arms  sales 
around  the  world,  and  then  by  having 
the  authorization  of  yesterday  vetoed, 
that  authorization  bill  could  go  into  ex- 
tinction? Would  the  administration  not 
then  be  able  to  spend  money  on  arms  and 
we  would  be  powerless  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  House  as  expressed  in  some  of 
the  authorizing  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure? Is  it  not  concei\'able  that  that  could 
happen? 

Mi-.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  stating  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion, and  of  course,  the  hypothetical  sit- 
uation is  entirely  possible. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes.  However,  hi 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  fearful  of.  it  would  mean 
that  the  Congress  would  have  to  hold 


the  apiHDprlations  measure  in  hostage 
until  the  President  sipos  the  autiioriza- 
tion  measure. 

Mr.  STARK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fnrtlier,  as  the  gentleman  so  well 
knows,  the  President  has  hdd  money 
hostage  for  so  long  it  has  done  mw^ 
harm  in  Hawaii  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  It  is  time  that  we  should 
do  something  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  to 
prevent  this  asintoe  procedure  for  the 
Presid«it  to  create  more  mischief. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  gentleman  if 

Mr.  STARK.  I  hope  the  rule  is  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  gentleman  if  the  President  actual 
goes  through  such  a  process.  But  unless 
we  proceed  with  the  appropriations 
measure  as  we  have  in  the  past,  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  House  will  be  stalled.  We 
have  got  to  go  ahead  with  the  appropria- 
tions measure  while  the  authorization 
measure  is  pending  in  the  Senate;  other- 
wise our  woric  could  never  be  comideted 
within  the  allotted  and  limited  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yMd  7 

Mr.  MAIBUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strOTig  (^position  to  the  waivers  of  points 
of  order  ctmtained  in  this  rule. 

There  are  times  that  rules  should  be 
waived  to  order  to  allow  the  House  to 
work  its  will  to  a  prompt  and  effective 
way. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  rules  should 
not  be  waived  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  basic  way  m  which  this  House 
operates. 

The  waivers  contained  to  this  rule  do 
just  that  They  allow  the  Appn^riatlons 
COTnmfttee  to  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  authoriztag  committees — and  for  no 
good  reason. 

ITiat  is  why  I — and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  committee.  Mr. 
Broomtiild — opposed  the  granting  of 
these  waivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tato  provisions  of  the  rule  on  the  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  ap- 
propriations bill  of  1976. 

My  opposition  is  based  on  the  waivers 
of  points  of  order  against  three  sections 
of  the  bill  which  have  been  granted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

These  waivers  have  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  permitting  provisions  to  stand 
which  are  blatant  examples  of  legislative 
language  in  an  appropriations  bill — a 
violation  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, whose  Jurisdiction  is  being  invaded, 
has  objected  to  these  provisions. 

Yesterday,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee  de- 
livered to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Conmaittee  a  letter  explaining  th's  op- 
position. Copies  were  made  available  to 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

Despite     this     effort,     however,     the 
waivers  of  points  of  order  were  granted. 
One  provision  would  permit  the  ex- 
pend! cure  of  the  lunds  herein  appropri- 
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ated  even  though  authorizing  legislation 
had  not  yet  been  approved. 

It  Is  an  attempt  to  bypass  and  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees— in  this  case  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  pommittee. 

It  has  been  clear  in  numerous  previ- 
ous Instances  the  Congress  wishes  to 
have  the  expenditure  of  funds  first  au- 
thorised and  then  appropriated.  Section 
113  of  this  bill  would  reverse  that  pro- 
cedure, in  contravention  of  section  10 
of  Public  Law  91-672  and  congressional 
pi-actice. 

Another  provision  thus  protected  is  a 
clear  obstacle  to  achieving  the  polii.y 
goals  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

It  sets  a  floor  on  the  amount  of  loans 
which  may  be  provided  from  foreign 
aid  funds — where  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation gives  the  discretion  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

That  was  no  accident.  The  "new 
directions"  in  foreign  aid  directs  the 
program  to  reach  out  to  the  poorest 
people  in  the  developing  countries.  This 
may  require  increases  in  grants  over 
loans  in  some  situations. 

The  loan  floor  establislied  by  this  bill 
thwarts  this  purpose. 

Still  another  provision  protected  by 
a  waiver  would  permit  the  referral  of 
loan  repayments  by  certain  foreign  in- 
stitutions. 

These  are  clear  attempts  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  return  to  a 
situation  which  existed  prior  to  1970  in 
which  this  bill  was  filled  with  legis- 
lative language — in  violation  of  House 
rules. 

In  that  year  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused to  grant  waivers  against  points 
of  order.  In  the  ensuing  floor  action,  19 
points  of  order  were  sxistained  against 
the  bill  and  it  was  stripped  of  its  legis- 
lative language. 

Today,  however,  we  see  a  return  of 
these  irregular  practices  and  a  loss  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  permitting  them  protection 
against  points  of  order. 

The  central  question  is:  Who  is  going 
to  do  the  legislating  and  wlao  the  appro- 
priating? The  House  rules  are  clear  on 
that  point. 

Clearly,  the  Appropriaiions  Committee 
Is  still  breaking  the  House  rules.  Clearly 
too,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  condoning 
rule  violntions  by  issuing  these  waivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  be  the  last  time 
in  which  such  a  clear  flouting  of  House 
rules  is  permitted  to  stand. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Chairman. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  raised  seri- 
ous questions  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
about  tliese  provisions.  However,  like 
the  Chiirman,  I  am  supporting  the  rule. 

Mr.  /Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
Questicfn  on  the  resolution. 

Thebrevious  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  I  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared \p  have  It. 

Mr.    BTEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  229.  nays  168, 
not  voLing  35,  as  follows; 


IRoll  No.  861 

YEAS— 229 

A'ozus 

Fuqua 

Obev 

Adams 

Oaydos 

OHara 

Addabbo 

Giaimo 

O'NeU! 

Alexander 

Giiinan 

Ottinger 

Ambro 

Ooldwaier 

Pa.ssman 

Anderson.  lU 

Gonzalez 

Patten.  N.J. 

Andrews. 

Gradison 

Patterson, 

N.  Dak. 

Green 

Calif. 

Amuiuzio 

Gude 

Pepper 

Archer 

Hagedom 

Perkins 

Ash'.ey 

Hall 

Pickle 

Aspin 

Hanley 

Pike 

BedeU 

Hays.  Ohio 

Price 

Bell 

Heckler,  Ma.^s. 

Range! 

nennett 

Heinz 

Rees 

Bergland 

Helstoskl 

Regula 

Biaggt 

Hlghtower 

Reuss 

Biester 

Hlllis 

Rhodes 

Blanchard 

Holtzman 

Riegle 

Blouln          V 

Horlon 

Rinaldo 

Boggs 

Howard 

Risenhoover 

Boland 

Howe 

Robinson 

Breaux 

HuRhes 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Hungale 

Roe 

Broomtield 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Brown.  Mich. 

Ji-.cobs 

Roncallo 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Rooney 

Burke.  Mass. 

.Johnson.  Fa. 

Rose 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Burllson.Mo. 

Kazen 

Rostenkowiki 

Burton,  Phillip  Kemp 

Roybal 

Byron 

Koch 

Ryan 

Cederberg 

Krebs 

Santinl 

Cliappell 

I  aFaice 

Sarasia 

Chisholm 

Lagoma.'-smo 

Scheuer 

Clancy 

I.e".gett 

Schneebell 

Clausen. 

Lent 

Schulze 

DonH. 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Shriver 

Cleveland 

Lons,  Ln. 

Sisk 

Cohen 

Long.  Md. 

Slack 

Collins,  Tex. 

McClory 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conable 

McC'oskey 

.Solarz 

Conte 

McDade 

Spellman 

Conyers 

McEwen 

Stanton, 

Corman 

McFall 

J.  William 

Cotter 

McHugh 

Stanton, 

D'Amourg 

McKay 

James  V. 

Daniel.  Dan 

McKlnney 

Steed 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Macdonald 

Steelman 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Mad dan 

Stokes 

Danlelson 

Madigan 

Stratton 

de  la  Gar/a 

Mahon 

Stuck ey 

Delaney 

Matsuna-a 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Meeds 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derwinskl 

Mezvinskv 

Teague 

Dckm.con 

Michel 

Thornton 

Dl£;gF5 

Mikva 

"Traxler 

Dinp.eU 

MUford 

Udall 

Dodcl 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ullmpn 

Downey.  NY. 

Minish 

Vander  Jagt 

Downing,  Va. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vanik 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Vigorito 

Early 

Moakley 

Waggonner 

Eckharcit 

Mollohan 

Walsh 

Eilberg 

Moore 

Warn  pier 

Esch 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Wnxmijn 

Evans.  Coio. 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Fary 

Mosher 

Whiiehurst 

Fen  wick 

Murphy,  III. 

Wilson,  Cob 

Findley 

Murphy,  NY. 

Winn 

Fisher 

Murtha 

Woltf 

FithiiiU 

Mvera.  Ind. 

Wright 

Flood 

Myers,  P.;. 

Wydler 

Florio 

Natiher 

Yates 

Foley 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nichols 

Young.  Tex. 

ForsMhe 

Nowak 

Zablocki 

rreii.'cl 

Oberstar 
NAYS— 168 

Zefercttl 

Abdnor 

Badillo 

Bingham 

Allen 

Bafalis 

Bonker 

Anderson, 

Baldus 

Bowen 

Calif. 

Baucus 

Brademas 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bauman 

Breckinridge 

Armstrong 

Beard,  R  I. 

Brinkle) 

Ashbrook 

BevUl 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harris 

Nolan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Pattiflon,  N.Y. 

Broyhlll 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pettla 

Buchanan 

Hefner 

Poage 

Burg«ner 

Henderson 

Preesler 

Burke,  PI  a. 

Hicks 

Preyer 

Burton.  John 

Holland 

Prltchard 

Butler 

Holt 

Qule 

Carney 

Hubbard 

QuUlen 

Carr 

Hutchinson 

Richmond 

Carter 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Clawson,  Del 

Jeffords 

Roush 

Cochran 

Jenrette 

Rousselot 

Cornell 

Johnson,  Colo 

Ruppe 

Crane 

Jones,  N.C. 

St  Germain 

Davis 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sarbanes 

Dell  urns 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Satterfleld 

Derrick 

.Jordan 

Schroeder 

Devlne 

Kasten 

Sebellus 

D.-inan 

Kusiermieler 

Sciberling 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Kelly 

Sharp 

du  Pont 

Ketchum 

Shipley 

Edgar 

Keys 

Shuster 

Edwards,  A'.a. 

Krueger 

Simon 

Edward.s.  cui! 

Landrum 

Skubltz 

Emery 

Latta 

Snyder 

English 

Levitas 

Spence 

Eshleman 

Litton 

Staggers 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stark 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Fascell 

Lujan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Fish 

McCollister 

Stephens 

Flowers 

McDonald 

Studds 

Flynt 

Magulre 

Symington 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mann 

Talcott 

Fountain 

Martin 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Fraser 

Mathls 

Thone 

Frey 

MazzoU 

Treen 

Gibbons 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Ginn 

Meyner 

Van  Deerlin 

Goodling 

Mills 

Vander  Veen 

Grassley 

Mineta 

Weaver 

Haley 

Mlak 

White 

Hamilton 

Moffett 

Whltten 

Ilammer- 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

schmldt 

Moorhead, 

Wirth 

Hannalord 

Calif. 

Wylle 

Hansen 

Moss 

Young,  Alaska 

Harkln 

Moltl 

Young,  Fla. 

Harrington 

Neal 

Young,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

AuCoin 

Hebert 

Peyser 

Barrett 

Hinshaw 

Rallsback 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Randall 

Boiling 

Karih 

Runnels 

Clay 

Kindness 

Russo 

Collins.  111. 

I,ehman 

Sikes 

Conlan 

McCormack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Coughlin 

Metcalfe 

Bymms 

Erienboru 

Miller,  C.-^lif. 

Thompson 

Guyer 

Nix 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Hawkins 

O'Brien 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Patman,  Tex. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Slkes. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Conlan. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Syninis. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilbon  with  Mrs.  Siiilth  of 
Nebraska. 

Messrs.  McHUGH.  BROOMFIELD, 
and  OBERSTAR  change  d  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  TSONGAS,  BONKER.  FAS- 
CELL,  SARBANES.  and  FOUNTAIN 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  SpoJcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all.  liembera 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  whldi  to 
revise  and  extend  th^  remaxkB  In  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
(FOSSIL  FUEUS)  OF  OOMMl'i'i'EE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  MEET  TODAY  DURING  5-MIN- 
UTE  RULE 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  Wdrt  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimcms  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration — ^fos- 
sil fuels — of  the  Committee  an  Science 
and  Technology  be  permitted  to  meet 
this  afternoon  during  the  &-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1976 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resQlve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Urion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12203)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscsd  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  gentieman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shrivzr)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passmaw)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  12203.  with 
Mr.  Kazen  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recogniJes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  , 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  :onsiuue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
this  is  the  22d  year  that  I  have  had  the 


ptrtvUege  to  work  on  this  appropriation 
bin  for  foreign  aid. 

I  slncerdy  believe  that  ffals  time  we 
have  broufilit  before  the  House  the  best- 
balanced  bill  that  we  have  ever  brought 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  we  have 
a  very  fine  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations.  There  are  1 1  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  without  exception,  all 
of  them  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  this  bill;  but  particularly  do  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentieman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Shbiver)  .  tiie  ranking  minority 
member,  for  the  many,  many  long  hours 
he  spent  with  me  in  trying  to  write  a  bill 
that  could  be  accepted  by  all  Members 
of  this  House. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  the  one  place  where  we  put  all  pieces 
of  foreign  aid  together. 

In  the  bill  that  is  before  us  today  there 
are  seven  different  authorizations  in- 
volved, picking  up,  of  course,  the  Peace 
Corps,  economic  aid.  the  package  that 
passed  yesterday,  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
where  we  put  all  pieces  together,  where 
all  members  of  the  committee  can  look 
at  foreign  aid  in  total  and  know  exactly 
what  the  foreign  aid  bill  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1976  is  $4,988,997,- 
454.  May  I  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  $1,435,000,000  of  this  amount  repre- 
sents loans  and  not  grants. 

Of  the  total  bill,  the  Middle  East  pack- 
age represents  $2,422,500,000  of  it. 

I  know  that  this  is  going  to  please  a 
majority  of  the  committee  very,  very 
much,  in  that  we  can  report  that  we  are 
$629,600,000  under  the  authorizations. 
TTierefore,  this  bill  is  $629  million  below 
what  the  Members  have  previously  voted 
for  in  the  form  of  authorization 
legislation. 

I  might  also  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  $775  million  imder  the  budget 
request.  Yet,  I  believe  that  every  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception  of  perhaps  one 
which  we  shall  discuss  later,  is  well 
financed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
question  raised  about  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order.  Without  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order,  none  of  the  legislation 
considered  yesterday  could  have  been 
handled  today.  It  would  have  all  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  lateness  of  the  year  had  much  to 
do  with  the  reason  we  asked  for  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order.  We  are  now^  in, 
I  believe,  the  ninth  month  of  fiscal  year 
1976.  We  have  a  litUe  less  than  4  months 
in  this  fiscal  year  left.  Therefore,  even 
though  we  ai'e  still  considering  the  ap- 
propriation for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  we  ai*e  going  to  have  to  start  our 
hearings  next  week  on  the  fiscal  year 
1977  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  run 
through  the  bill,  if  I  may,  and  give  the 
Members  a  rimdown  of  what  the  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  do  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Members. 

Let  us  first  discuss  the  Sinai  package. 
The  Members  may  recall  that  the  budget 
request  and  the  authorizing  legislation 


yesterday  made  available  for  Israel  $755 
million  hi.  econunlc  aid. 

Your  committee,  after  close  examina- 
tion, itAt  this  could  be  cut,  so  we  moved 
the  bill  out  $55  million  bdow  what  was 
authorized  yesterday  based  on  additional 
justifications  that  we  had  received. 

As  it  applies,  of  course,  to  Egypt,  al- 
though the  request  was  $750  minion,  we 
foimd  that  this  coidd  be  cut.  so  we  cut 
the  amount  for  Egypt  by  $55  minion. 
Then  on  close  examination,  the  $90  mil- 
Uon  requested  for  Syria,  we  found  we 
could  make  a  reduction  of  $10  milUon 
there. 

So,  aU  in  all,  we  made  substantisd  re- 
ductions in  this  area. 

I  believe  if  the  Members  take  a  close 
look  at  thjs.  they  wiU  xmderstand  that 
we  have  plenty  of  justification  for  mak- 
ing the  adjustments  in  this  area. 

I  have  been  criticized  in  the  past  by 
maybe  making  available  to  the  Congress 
too  much  information.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  about  foreign  aid  that 
I  have  knowledge  of  that  should  not  be 
given  to  any  Member  of  this  House.  So 
this  year,  as  in  previous  yeans  in  writing 
our  report,  we  give  the«  Members  the 
name  of  every  country  on  Earth  where 
we  have  had  an  aid  program  and  we 
teU  you  right  down  to  the  dollar  what 
each  country  has  received.  If  the  Mem- 
bers win  \ocAs.  at  page  8  of  the  report, 
they  win  find  that  we  have  given  aid  to 
134  nations  in  the  world.  We  list  tiiem 
all  and  also  list  the  amount  that  each 
one  has  received. 

We  believe  this  is  a  worthwhile  service 
that  we  are  rendering  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  when  we  itemize  each 
country  by  name  and  by  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  on  page 
10,  the  Members  will  find  a  recapitula- 
tion of  all  the  requests  that  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  asking  for  for- 
eign aid  and  assistance  of  different  kinds 
for  fiscal  1976.  I  wish  the  Members  in 
their  spare  time  would  take  a  look  at 
the  amount  that  is  listed  on  page  10  suid 
then  they  will  understand  why  we  found 
it  necessary  to  make  certain  reducticms 
in  the  overall  aid  bill. 

Also  on  page  11  there  is  very  valuable 
information  for  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  can  use  in  answering  corre- 
spondence from  their  constituents.  This 
shows  how  much  money  is  in  the  pipe- 
line. So  we  show  on  page  11  of  tiie  report 
22  spigots  of  foreign  aid,  showing  the 
identic^  amounts  that  are  in  the  pipe- 
line for  each  program. 

On  page  12,  we  show  tiie  U.S.  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  from  1950 
to  1974.  inclusive,  a  25-year  period;  1974 
is  the  las^  complete  year,  and  there  we 
find  that  we  had  a  balance-of -payments 
deficit  of  $18,100,000,000,  the  second 
largest  year  since  this  stai'tcd  in  1950 
and  it  simply  means  that  we  are  sending 
out  of  the  country  that  many  more  dol- 
lars than  we  are  bringing  home.  Of 
course,  a  good  part  of  this  is  represented 
by  foreign  aid  commitments  we  have 
made  throughout  the  world. 

Moving  along,  may  I  refer  the  Mem- 
bers to  page  14  referring  to  the  economic 
assistance  program,  and  let  me  give  this 
to  the  Members  concisely  and  slowly: 
The  figures  for  the  fiscal  1975  appropria- 
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tlon  for  economic  assistance,  under  this 
one  caption,  was  $854,800,000.  For  fiscal 
year  1976,  we  are  recommending  $1,117,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease. In  fact,  It  Is  a  $262  mOIion  In- 
crease over  what  we  appropriated  in  fls- 
cal  1975.  We  need  the  Increase,  because 
the  Inflow  of  dollars  into  this  accoimt  on 
prior  loans  now  goes  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury so  we  have  to  increase  the  amount  to 
offset  this  loss. 

The  Members  will  find  that  under  de- 
velopment assistance,  the  1975  appro- 
priation was  $574  million  and  we  are  rec- 
ommending in  this  bill  $821.5  million 
which  is  also  a  very  substantial  increase 
of  $247  million.  But  again  this  was  be- 
cause of  the  cutoff  of  the  inflow  into  this 
account  which  neces.'^i'  •  -d  this  adjust- 
ment. We  want  to  bo  lair  about  it, 
whether  or  not  you  agree  with  foreign 
aid,  we  do  have  certain  commitments 
and  we  have  set  certain  levels  at  which 
we  have  committed  this  country. 

Then  if  we  move  along  next  to  page 
16,  food  and  nutrition,  development  as- 
sistance, in  fiscal  year  1975  the  Congress 
appropriated  $300  million.  We  are  recom- 
mending for  1976  $487,500,000.  Again, 
this  is  a  very  substantial  Increase  over 
what  we  appropriated  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  but  again  the  inflow  of  prepay- 
ments was  cut  off  and  we  offset  it  by  in- 
creftsing  the  amount. 

There  has  never  been  a  foreign  aid  bill 
brought  out  that  pleased  all  Members. 
Some  Members  say  we  have  too  much  In 
the  bill;  others  say  we  have  too  little.  I 
have  never  known  of  a  bill  where  some 
Members  would  not  offer  amendments  to 
increase  it  and  other  Members  would 
offer  amendments  to  decrease  it. 

May  I  say  that  our  conmiittee  spent 
over  200  hom-s  on  these  hearings,  with 
several  thousand  pages  of  transcript.  We 
think  we  know  a  little  something  about 
what  our  commitments  are,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  in  this  bill  provided 
sufficient  money  to  fully  fund  on  an  in- 
telligent basis  all  of  the  projects  that 
have  been  justified. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  go  through  a 
few  more  of  the  items  that  we  have  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  Education  and 
human  resources  development  assistance. 
In  1975  the  appropriation  was  $82  mil- 
lion. Our  committee  recommends  $82  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  in  addition 
to  what  we  are  recommending  in  new 
fimds,  there  is  $9  million  that  they  will 
get  from  recoveries  that  also  will  be 
made  available  for  new  obligation. 

Technical  assistance,  energy,  research, 
reconstruction,  and  selected  development 
problems,  found  on  page  25.  There  was  a 
bit  of  dissatisfaction  about  the  mark- 
down  of  this  item.  Let  me  see  if  I  might 
discuss  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
justify  the  actions  of  our  committee.  We 
are  recommending  in  this  bill  $72  million 
compared  to  only  $67  million  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  But  I  believe  that  we  should 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  even  though  there  Is  a  combined 
reduction  of  $9  million  below  the  esti- 
mate, there  is  $17,232,000  that  will  flow 
back  into  this  account  in  new  funds  that 
can  be  used  for  new  obligations. 

We  brought  this  account  up  to  date 
this   morning.   Consolidating   this   Item 


with  one  or  two  more,  we  find  now  that 
there  is  also  available  $190  million  in 
prior  year  appropriations  that  is  on  hand, 
unexpended,  to  the  credit  of  this  ac- 
count. So  if  we  take  $190  million,  the 
$17  million  inflow,  and  take  the  new 
recommendation  of  $72  million,  that  is 
an  awful  lot  of  money,  and  I  think  we 
could  have  maybe  justified  additional 
cuts  rather  than  any  increases  in  thus 
account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  27,  there  is  a 
very  controversial  item.  This  i.s  the  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  the  Congress  ap- 
proved $125  million  for  the  international 
organizations  and  programs.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  item  in  the  U.N..  tiie  UNDP. 
Let  me  cover  this,  if  I  may. 

This  year  we  are  recommending  SICO 
million,  which  is  a  $35  million  increase 
over  what  we  approved  last  year.  I  think 
that  this  is  adequate.  The  Membem  can 
make  up  their  own  minds  whether  they 
hke  or  dislike  the  program.  In  this  bill, 
of  course,  we  will  find  that  we  have  ear- 
marked $20  miUlon  for  UNICEP.  But  I 
want  the  Members  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this,  and  it  Ls  not  just  to  be 
critical  of  this  program.  But  I  want  the 
Members  to  have  some  statistics  on  this 
program  that  will  more  or  less  surpri.se 
them.  Tliey  may  want  to  refer  to  page 
28.  Let  me  read  from  the  report,  which  is 
an  extracted  document. 

The  Committee  Is  stUl  not  .satisfied  with 
the  operation  of  the  tJ.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram (UNDP).  During  the  hearings,  It  was 
sjrought  out  that  the  tJNDP  not  only  had 
r!051  personnel  In  Its  headquarters  and  field 
operation.s  but  that  the  UNDP  hired  9.801 
e.tperts  In  1974. 

The  rommittee  feels  tliat  it  certainly 
would  be  by  far  a  top-heavy  organiza- 
tion to  have  some  10.000  people  scattered 
all  over  the  world  with  marginal  super- 
vision. Under  this  UNDP  program,  we 
are  not  privileged  to  have  those  who 
administer  the  program  to  come  before 
our  committee  and  testify  for  the  fund.s. 
They  said,  being  an  international  or- 
ganization, they  would  violate  their  own 
rules,  so  they  cannot  come  before  us. 
They  have  to  borrow  individuals  from  the 
State  Department,  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, from  the  Treasury,  to  come 
down  and  testify  for  the  money  that  is 
going  to  be  administered  by  a  man  not 
even  privileged  imder  the  regulation  to 
come  before  our  committee.  Neither  are 
we  permitted  to  have  any  audits  by  the 
U.N.  personnel.  That  Is  why  George 
Meany  said  the  program  .should  be 
abolished.  Anyone  can  read  his  own 
words  on  page  28. 

Now,  we  have  the  United  Nations  en- 
vironment fund,  $5  million. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad, 
tiie  budget  requested  $20  million.  The  au- 
thorization was  $25  million.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  S5  million  below  the 
authorization,  but  provided  the  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  scliools  and  hospitals  abroad. 
These  funds  cover  the  University  of  the 
Americas,  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  Project  Hope,  tliese  are  all  good 
projects.  Tliey  arc  well  audited  and  many 
members  of  our  committee  believe  this 
IS  the  finest  program  we  have. 

In  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund, 
grants,  fiscal  year  1975  we  made  available 


$9  million.  Fiscal  year  1976,  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  same  amount,  $9  million,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  we  have  a  budget 
request  of  $22  million. 

Now,  ttie  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,  loans,  in  1975  we  had  loans  of 
$200,000.  In  fiscal  year  1976.  the  budget 
requested  $10  million.  The  committee 
recommended  $5  million  in  loans  for  the 
Indus  Basin. 

Now,  on  page  34,  we  have  the  African 
development  program.  The  committee  is 
recommending  $5  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. We  also  think  there  was  sufficient 
lustification  for  it. 

Cypi-us  i-elief  and  rehabilitation,  fiscal 
year  1975,  $25  miUion.  The  committee 
recommended  $25  million  fcr  1976. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  international 
narcotics  control.  I  think  we  all  know 
Uiere  is  a  menace  in  this  country  that 
is  frightening  with  tlie  drug  abuses  we 
are  running  into  in  grammar  school,  high 
.school,  and  the  university.  We  are  work- 
ing hand-in-hand  to  bring  this  program 
under  control;  but  in  3  years  they  created 
a  new  program  known  as  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  control.  This  committee 
does  not  usually  recommend  funds  for 
any  program  unless  we  have  sufficient  in- 
formation to  justify  tlae  request. 

At  the  time  we  marked  up  this  bill  we 
did  not  feel  we  had  sufficient  Informa- 
tion to  follow  the  budget  request  of  this 
item.  Subsequent  to  the  markup  of  the 
bill,  we  received  additional  Information 
so  that  the  committee  believes  we  are 
fully  justified  in  recommending  an  in- 
crease, so  I  am  going  to — and  I  have  con- 
sulted with  members  of  the  committee — 
recommend  that  we  increase  this  to  $37.5 
million  later.  I  beUeve  it  is  a  good  recom- 
mendation, and  I  discussed  it  with  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  and  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chau'man,  I  have 
read  over  the  report,  which  I  think  is 
very  good.  I  notice  in  there  that  we  have 
given  $285  billion  in  aid  over  the  years, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  precisely  and  as  factually  as 
I  can.  If  we  just  have  to  deal  with  figures, 
I  know  the  gentleman  wants  to  use  the 
the  correct  figures.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  the  figures  just  below  those, 
he  will  find  that  the  total  amount  since 
the  inception,  including  what  has  been 
paid  out  on  defense.  Is  $440  billion.  The 
sentleman  is  only  looking  at  one  capitu- 
lation. We  have  to  also  take  into  account 
that  we  spent  $161  billion  In  Southeast 
.\sia. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  my  Illustrious  brother 
w  ould  yield  further,  then  the  actual  for- 
eign aid  accounts  amount  almost  to  the 
national  debt,  is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's statistics  are  very  good. 

Mr.  CARTER.  How  much  Is  in  the 
pipeline  now  for  assistance? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  this,  and 
the  credit  goes  to  this  subcommittee 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  chair- 
ing over  a  period  of  years,  that  they 
have  worked  this  pipeline  down,  surpris- 
ingly, compared  to  prior  years.  We  have 
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the  overall  pipeline  down  to  $16  bil- 
lion now.    

Mr.  CARTER.  Sixteen  blllian  doUars? 

Mr.  PASSBAAN.  This  Is  on  projects  that 
have  already  been  obligated.  Some  of 
them  are  95  percent  completed.  What 
we  are  talking  about  today  is  money  to 
fund  ongoing  projects  and  new  projects, 
so  the  pipeline  represents  funds  that 
have  already  been  committed.  In  that 
pipeline,  of  course,  is  the  limitation  on 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  notice  that  the  gentle- 
man has  some  fimds  here  for  Syria.  Is  it 
not  true  that  at  this  time  Russia  has 
sent  planes  to  Syria  manned  by  Rus- 
sian and  North  Vietnamese  pilots?  It 
seems  to  me  passing  strange,  then,  that 
we  would  send  money  into  this  country, 
but  I  see  that  fxmds  are  allocated.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  I  can  help 
the  gentleman  understand.  They  are  no 
longer  fighting  in  Syria.  There  have 
been  some  good  compromises  worised  out. 
They  may  be  doing  a  Uttle  quarreling, 
but  they  are  not  fighting.  They  are  per- 
mitting us  to  build  up  this  zone  area,  so 
I  think  they  made  a  far  greater  con- 
tribution than  the  gentleman  sees  from 
the  Record. 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky:  The  amount  of  money 
we  are  spending  for  the  Sinai  is  just 
about  what  it  cost  to  operate  the  war  In 
Vietnam  for  days,  so  that  if  we  get  peace 
over  there  for  this  Sinai  package,  I  think 
we  have  a  great  big  bargain.  I  am  not 
defending  some  of  the  actions  of  Ssria, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  are  no  longer 
fighting.     

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further  for  one  instant,  I  would 
like  to  say,  would  the  gentleman  say 
that  Russia  is  going  to  furnish  the  fight- 
ing materiel  and  planes  and  men,  and 
we  are  going  to  furnish  the  money  for 
Syria?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  think  I  said 
that.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  gentleman 
to  refer  to  the  authorization  we  passed 
yesterday.  This  is  only  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  funding  the  judgment 
passed  by  the  Members  on  yesterday, 
funding  what  they  authorized. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  my  distinguished 
friend  would  yield  further,  I  will  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  great  work  he  has 
done  on  this  legislation,  but  if  I  ever 
saw  a  hoUday  spirit  in  all  my  life,  it  was 
on  yesterday.  It  seemed  that  we  in  this 
House,  that  so  many  were  determined  to 
give  away  to  other  parts  of  the  world — 
not  just  money,  not  just  dollars,  that 
does  not  count — ^but  the  resources  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours;  our  iron,  steel, 
coal.  These  are  the  things  we  can  111  af- 
ford to  lose. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  would 
draw  some  comfort  from  the  very  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  authorization 
bill  on  yesterday,  we  bring  him  a  bill  to- 
day $629  million  below  the  authorization 
and  also  $775  million  below  the  budget 
request. 

Military  assistance  has  been  something 
that  has  been  very,  very  sensitive  to  many 
Members  of  Congress  for  a  long  time. 
The  budget  request  for  military  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1976  was  $394.5  mil- 


lion. Tixe  Congress  aiH>roprlated  $475 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Your  com- 
mittee is  recommending  only  $225  mil- 
lion for  the  military  assistance  program 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  And  we  be- 
lieve this  is  adequate  to  protect 
minimum  commitments  made.  We  think, 
though,  the  time  has  come  to  cut  this 
down,  and  we  reduced  it  from  $475  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975  to  $225  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  international  mili- 
tary education  and  training,  the  budget 
requested  $30  million.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $28,705,000.  We 
recommend  a  reduction  of  $5  million.  The 
bill  provides  for  $25  million. 

On  the  foreign  military  credit  sales 
item,  we  are  recommending  the  budget 
on  this  item  because  this  is  the  one  item 
where  we  make  sales  and  not  grants,  with 
the  exception  that  repajmients  will  be 
forgiven  for  Israel,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  on  a  loan  basis,  and  most  of  it  is 
on  regular  terms.  At  the  same  time,  we 
get  dollars  back.  So  this  program  we  are 
not  cutting. 

For  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $77,687,000  .for  fiscal  year 
1975.  We  are  recommending  in  this  bill 
$80  million,  which  is  a  slight  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1975. 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram. The  budget  requested  $85  mil- 
lion. The  committee  is  recommending 
$85  million. 

Assistance  to  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fiscal  year  1975  the  Congress 
recommended  $40  milhon.  We  are  recom- 
mending this  year  $15  million. 

We  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to 
see  the  Soviet  refugees  start  pouring  out 
of  Russia.  We  want  to  have  the  fimds 
available  in  the  event  the  program  starts 
back. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  last  year  we  provided  $225  million. 
The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976 
was  $275  million.  Your  committee  made  a 
reduction  of  $75  miUion.  We  are  recom- 
mending $200  million  for  this  program 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

International  Development  Associa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  fair 
to  this  committee  if  I  did  not  give  a  little 
insight  into  this  organization,  which 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  boimds.  In  1961 
they  came  before  the  committee  and  said, 
"We  want  $74  miUlon  seed  capital  to  get 
this  program  started,  and  if  you  help 
us  out  we  believe  we  can  justify  the 
expenditure." 

We  provided  it.  They  came  back  the 
following  year  and  said  they  wanted  $61 
million  for  the  next  4  years.  We  appro- 
priated the  money  then  they  came  back 
the  following  year  and  said,  "Now  we 
want  to  up  it  to  $104,000,000,"  so  we 
upped  it  to  $104,000,000  a  year  for  3 
years. 

They  came  back  about  3  years  later 
and  said,  "Now  we  would  like  to  have  it 
upped  to  $160  million  a  year  for  3  years," 
We  raised  it  to  $160  million  a  year  for 
3  years. 

They  came  back  3  years  later  and  said, 
"We  want  you  now  to  raise  it  up  to  ^20 
million  a  year  for  3  years."  We  yielded 
to  that. 

Lo  axiA  behold,  now,  they  came  back 


this  time  and  said,  "We  want  you  to 
raise  \t  to  $375  million  a  year  for  4 
years."  The  committee  cut  them  back 
down  to  $320  million. 

What  is  the  history  of  IDA?  We  turned 
the  money  over  to  IDA,  and  we  know  not 
for  what  purpose  the  money  was  spent. 
What  are  the  terms?  We  borrowed  the 
money  from  the  American  pe(vle  at  6 
percent,  and  we  turned  it  over  to  IDA. 
They  make  it  available  for  50  years. 
There  is  no  interest  whatsoever  for  that 
long  50-year  period,  so  this  money  is 
out  without  any  interest  whatsoever. 
Then  to  make  it  real  sweet,  they  give 
them  a  10-year  grace  period  before  they 
start  pajring  the  money  back;  then  they 
start  paying  the  money  back  at  1  per- 
cent a  year. 

Then  we  found  out  that  of  the  $8  bil- 
lion that  has  gone  into  IDA  since  its 
inception  approximately  43  percent  of  it 
has  gone  to  India.  It  goes  to  India  and 
these  other  countries  with  no  account- 
ing of  how  the  money  is  spent.  Then  as 
we  make  cuts  in  the  bilateral  bill  and 
they  offset  that  by  sending  money  for 
programs  from  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  If  the  Members 
will  check  the  statistics  I  have  just  read 
into  the  Record,  I  am  sm-e  they  would 
want  this  committee  to  cut  down  on  this 
program,  because  this  is  a  program  where 
we  have  no  safeguards  provided  here  and 
we  let  these  people  use  the  money  with- 
out interest  for  50  years.  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Eximbank  is  a 
great  institution.  It  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ui7,  and,  for  that  matter,  for  some  mll- 
hons  of  people  working  in  industry.  As 
we  know,  the  Eximbank  can  only  fi- 
nance n.S.  commodities.  I  think  I  should 
bring  t^is  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers before  taking  my  seat: 

There  are  two  items  in  this  biU  that 
J  am  particularly  interested  in.  My  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  and,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver),  are  also  interested  in  these 
matters.  One,  of  coiu^e,  is  the  John 
McCormack  Center  in  India.  That  is  a 
very,  very  fine  institution,  imder  ex- 
tremely good  management.  They  do  not 
want  a  dollar,  but  they  want  to  utilize 
$13.7  million  in  Indian  nipees.  The  com- 
mittee approved  that.  It  is  a  good  hos- 
pital and  it  is  one  we  can  all  be  proud 
of. 

This  is  someUiing  that  was  worked  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Shrtver)  .  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  led 
the  fight,  and  I  know  he  was  supported 
very  closely  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte)  .  I  was  very  hapty 
to  support  them  in  what  they  proposed 
to  do. 

Over  in  Israel  many  years  ago  we  had 
a  very  great  appeal  for  a  program.  It 
generated  a  lot  of  IsraeU  pounds  v;e 
could  not  use,  and  along  the  way,  for 
the  benefit  of  many  fine  institutions,  in- 
cluding Weizmann  Institute,  Hebrew 
University,  and  Tel  Aviv  University,  they 
borrowed  these  Israeli  pounds.  The  ex- 
change rate  then  was  3  to  1.  They  agreed 
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to  pay  the  loan  back  In  dollars.  We  find 
now  {he  exchange  rate  Is  $7.5  to  1,  which 
means  they  only  receive  40  percent  on 
the  dollar  in  value. 

They  do  not  want  us  to  cancel  out 
this  indebtedness,  as  we  did  for  India 
in  the  amoxmt  of  some  $2  billion.  What 
they  want  us  to  do  is  have  a  moratoriiun , 
so  this  has  been  worked  out.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kanisar) 
(Mr.  SHurvitR)  for  leading  the  fight  and 
getting  tlie  statistics  for  us  on  this.  I  also 
thank  the  committee  for  backirp  him 
up  so  beautifully,  and  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  fact  I  have  boon  allc-vcd  to  brcomc 
as'5ociatecl  with  thLs. 

So  rather  than  asltlns  us  to  fornivo 
the  full  amount,  tliry  ask  fcr  a  moratori- 
um for  5  years  to  give  them  time  for 
making  ad  ustiuf-nt  ■.  V/it!ijut  tlut,  or" 
course.  tii?y  vvcu  d  have  u  default  on 
th^r  ind.'bt'jcines.s. 

M-.  AULEN.  Mr.  Cliairm.nn.  will  the 
Eer.Ucman>i;]d? 

Mr  P.-VSSM.AN.  I  yield  tD  the  jentle- 
min  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ALLI'IN.  Mr.  C  hairman.  how  mary 
nev  pro'erts  in  hcv  many  iiitlou'^  v.ould 
this  total  packaRO  finance  out  of  the 
Trrai;iir.-  of  ;ae  United  Stat-s? 

i;r.  P.'.Sf^M.X.V.  M;-.  Chaimun,  I:t  me 
aa^^er  th?  gentleman  this  way;  Tliis  fig- 
ure i.^  jirluded  i.i  the  statlvtics.  but  It  is 
dlCirult  to  5ive  exact  flTurcs  from  the  top 
cf  iny  head.  Ho. '.eve-,  of  the  S5  billion,  in 
round  figure-,  in  thi  bill,  a  goad  part  of 
that  wculd  be  vsd  to  ."!f:irt  di.Terent 
projects. 

S;oni?  of  t:ic  ;n'0je. ;  ■.  arc  dtJo:".  rop-c  of 
them  miror.  I  Uiink  the  best  way  to  get  a 
go:d  answer  is  to  go  to  my  report  where 
^you  h^ve  tii?  U.N.  development  pro-am. 
Thnv  have  np'-rox^mately  9,000  projects 
ia  the  UNDP  alDne. 

If  the  gentleman  is  talkinrj  about  In- 
dn.^triiil  proiprt.'^,  the  be-'t  way  we  ca?) 
break  it  do^  n  i?  to  sav  there  are  many 
hundred',  of  nro'ects  that  will  be  soing 
forward,  ma'b?  close  to  400. 

Mr.  ALLEN  As  I  ur.dfrstand,  th'^n. 
there  are  apnro\i-n,it.<:ly  400  or  406  new 
major  industrial  pro.1ccts  which  these 
funds  would  finance  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasur'. 

How  many  nations  would  they  be  lo- 
cated In? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wi.sh  I  could  answer 
the  gentleman  in  a  word  or  two.  I  will 
have  to  accept  the  gentlem.an's  observa- 
tions. 

Of  cour-e.  the  rrentlemnn  knows  that 
he  is  just  as  familiar  with  thi.>  program 
as  I  am. 

We  have  brought  out  a  good.  b:ilanced 
bill,  one  of  the  finest  bills  to  be  brought. 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  22  years  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  handle  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  to  a-^k  the  question. 
The  chairman  knows  that  I  do. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
tiie  gentleman  is  in  .supijort  of  the  bill; 
I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  chairman,  but 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  while  we  are  at- 
tempting to  undertake  406  new  projects 

in  90  nations  around  the  world 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  94. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Ninety-four  nations.  406 
new  projects  in  94  nations  around  the 
world,  there  is  in  the  budget,  the  admin- 
istration's   budget   this   year,   not   one 


penny  for  one  new  start  of  any  public 
works  project  in  any  of  the  50  States  of 
the  Union ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  heard  of  those 
statistics. 

Let  me  say  this:  We  do  not  want  to 
get  too  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  Let  us  just  hope  and  pray  that 
we  can  go  forward  expeditiously  and  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  be  approved  speedily. 

Mr.  .ALLEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Ciuiirir.an.  I  jield 
mvself  such  time  ris  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  and 
es:  coially  its  ah!*'  c  hairmin.  the  Kcntlc- 
mai  Irom  Louisiana  (Mr.  r.\?.SMAN»  for 
tii.i;-  dilis'-iit,  tim?-consun'.i!i;j  v.-ork. 

Wo  had  dir  hrarin'  s  a  Ion-.'.  Ion  r  ti  :;e 
ago  on  thi.s  bill.  Ir.  fact,  it  w  us  la' t  May 
and  Juiie  and  we  had  to  w?it  this  lonn 
perod  of  time  to  Lrinj?  to  the  floor  our 
^jipro.  riation.s  for  Toreign  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  is  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  Hof^se  floor  8  mcnth.i 
into  the  1976  fiscrl  year  for  which  thcso 
iund-j  arc  intended.  Dtie  to  the  lark  of 
ncccs.::ry  outhori;-inr'  leri-^Iaticn  lor 
m.'^jor  item-,  in  this  bill  aL  thi^  lat':"  di  to, 
we  have  teen  forced  to  o'.tain  a  rule 
waivJnr  points  of  order  to  evc.i  consider 
this  bill.  Tills  is  obviously  not  the  best 
V.  ay  to  con.-^idcr  such  an  important  raeas- 
uro.  but  it  represents  a  p.'' t  tern  whif^h 
ioe.ns  to  have  heccro  inheiont  in  foreign 
aid  funding  bills. 

The  bill  includ*:  ■  slightly  under  C3  lil- 
1  on— C4.9C8. 937.454- -/or  titles  1,  U.  and 
III  ior  fiscal  197G,  plu.s  $38S.3  million  fcr 
the  tran.'-iUon  quirter. 

We  are  al«;o  recommending  the  rc- 
o.uvs'rd  limitation  for  the  operations  of 
tiie  Expoi-t-lm.ijort  Hank  in  the  r mount 
of  S7.071. 123.000  for  fiscal  1976  and  the 
t.ansition  cnarLer.  This,  of  course,  docT 
not  add  to  the  total  appropriations  in 
tho  bin. 

For  fiscal  107'3  and  the  tiensitlon 
quarter,  the  bill  is  $885,572,455  below  the 
admini  jtration'r,  bur'i,'et  refinest.  It  i."  also 
some  $470  million  below  the  total  in- 
cluded in  the  second  buduot  rc^oljtion 
Tor  these  pro  rams. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  in- 
crea.se  of  51  3  billion  ovrr  the  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1975  Is  largely  due  to 
requiiomcnts  of  thoSinai  agreement.  Ad- 
justmer.ts  have  nl.-,o  been  made  to  some 
extent  to  allow  for  lower  amounts  avail- 
able for  economic  development  programs 
due  to  the  cutofT  of  the  use  of  rcpay- 
m.ent.>  on  prior  loans. 

In  general,  our  subcommittee  has  at- 
tempted to  fund  these  programs  at  the 
1975  operating  levels,  v.  ith  the  signifi- 
cant exception  of  the  Middle  East  pack- 
age. We  cannot  justify  expanding  these 
foreign  aid  programs  at  the  same  time  we 
are  trying  to  exert  budget  restraint  on 
human  resources  programs  here  at  home. 

Several  of  the  programs  in  the  bill  still 
have  not  received  authorization,  such  as 
the  narcotics  control  program,  the  con- 
tingency fund,  the  Middle  East  special 
requirements  fund,  military  assistance, 
security  supporting  assistance,  military 
training,  and  foreign  military  credit 
sales.  The  Senate  has  acted  on  these  au- 
thorizations, and  the  Hoase  acted  yester- 
day. However,  final  passage  of  the  au- 
thorimtion  bill  will  not  be  passible  prior 


to  House  consideration  of  this  appropria- 
tions bill.  We  have  obtained  a  rule  waiv- 
ing points  of  order.  Just  as  we  have  done 
in  most  years  for  the  foreign  assistance 
blU. 

Ptor  title  I.  we  ai'e  recommending  $3.1 
billion  for  fiscal  1976  and  $315.5  million 
for  the  transition  quarter.  Included  in 
this  title  are  the  economic  assistance,  de- 
velopment a.sslstancs,  food  and  nutrition 
programs — excluding  Public  Law  480, 
which  is  funded  in  Uie  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill — population  and  health 
proprams,  education  and  other  technical 
a~si.;tance  activities. 

Continuing  with  title  I.  the  bill  Inc'.ud's 
f.160  million  for  U.S.  contributions  to  in- 
toniationil  orctni^-.itJcns,  including  $20 
niiluon  errmarl;  d  fo-  UNICEP.  Ameri- 
can schools  and  h.osnitals  abroad  would 
irccive  S20  mi  lion,  the  same  as  tlie  ad- 
niri.-tration  s  emended  bud'^et  request. 

The  hi  1  includ'^s  $20  million  for  dis- 
aster eid,  although  it  is  piobablc  that  a 
supplement  1  requc-t  wiL  be  forthcomirg 
i  '.  '•onncction  with  Gu  'temal.a. 

'Ihe  bi'l  prohibits  aid.  direct  or  in- 
direct, Lilateva  l-  or  throu  i:  multilateral 
BTencies  for  North  end  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Lacs.  Also  prohibited  is 
mililaiv  aid  to  Ansola  No  funds  were  re- 
ciu^si.7d  for  Cliilc.  and  the  adminLstrr.tion 
har  recently  rnnounced  th^  terminalion 
of  th    AIIl  program  in  I;  dia. 

rii'ty  mil  ijn  dr liars  ir,  included  for  the 
Middle  Ea:t  special  reouiiemmt  fund  to 
help  implement  the  Sinsi  agreement. 
None  of  these  funds  w;"!  Lc  used  for  mili- 
tary hiirdwaie.  but  in'^t'^.;d  will  fund 
the  U.S.  survcillanc:  stations,  partially 
fund  til?  Fi'vpti  n  survci  lance  st.ation, 
prcvidoiOprort  to  U  o.  private  volunte.ry 
afoncies  active  iv.  th:?  area  ,"nd  to  pio- 
vido  purport  to  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gcney  Torce. 

Trie  bill  iae'iUde-:  .$17  bill; -n  K>r  .-ccu- 
ritv  support! nT,  asiisianee.  Ear.narkinT  of 
those  funds  is  rs  follows:  Israel— $700 
million;  Egypt— $S95  miliinn;  Jorden — 
$72.5  million;  Syria — ?30  million;  Greece 
— fG5  million.  Tiic  remaining  $100  mil- 
lion is  not  earmarked. 

Tlie  military  assistance  program  is 
recommended  at  $225  million  along  with 
$27  2  million  for  the  transition  quarter. 
Military  training,  a  separate  item  for  the 
first  time,  Ls  set  at  $25  million. 

For  title  II,  foreign  military  credit 
sales,  the  subcommittee  recommends 
the  full  budget  request  of  $1,065,000,000. 
This  amount  would  fund  a  total  1976 
credit  sales  program  of  $2,375  billion,  in- 
cluding $1.5  billion  for  Israel — half  of 
which  would  be  nonreimbursable. 

In  all,  the  bill  earmarks  aid  to  Israel 
at  a  level  of  slightly  more  than  $2.2  bil- 
lion. This  ineludes  $700  million  in  sup- 
porting assistance,  $1.5  billion  in  military 
credit  sales  and  at  least  $12  million  of  the 
$15  million  in  tlie  bill  for  aid  to  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Additional  aid 
may  be  made  available  through  the 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 
program. 

For  title  in,  the  bill  hicludes  $80  mil- 
lion for  the  Peace  Corps,  $85  million  for 
the  Cuban  refugee  program  In  the  United 
States,  $9  million  for  migration  and 
refugee  assistance,  $15  million  for  aid 
to  Yefugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  subcommittee  has  cut  half  of  the 
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amount  requested  for  the  Asian  Devdop- 
ment  Bank.  $75  million  from  the  request 
for  the  Inter-American  Devdopment 
Blink,  and  $55  million  from  the  Later' 
national  Development  Association,  leav- 
ing this  last  agency  at  $320  mUUon,  the 
same  amount  as  in  1975. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  title  IV  request 
for  the  limitation  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  approved. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  our  committee. 
Given  all  the  various  interests  and  pres- 
sure involved  in  a  foreign  aid  bill,  it  is 
a  reasonable  compromise.  The  United 
States  has  legitimate  national  Interests 
which  are  promoted  and  protected  by 
activities  funded  in  this  bill — peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  security  in  other  re- 
gions, refugee  and  humanitarian  aid  in 
the  poorest  countries  and  U.S.  invest- 
ments and  secinlty  installations  around 
the  world. 

We  have  attempted  to  come  in  with  the 
lowest  amount  possible  in  view  of  domes- 
tic needs.  But  along  with  our  domestic 
needs,  the  United  States  has  interna- 
tional needs  and  responsibilities  which 
we  cannot  ignore.  This  bUl  Is  a  reason- 
able r^ponse. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set I  want  to  say  that  basirally  this  is  a 
fairly  good  bill.  I  had  some  amendments 
in  committee  which  the  subcommittee 
adopted,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years  the  bill  ts  weifi^ted  toward 
economic  assistance,  rather  than  toward 
military  assistance. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)  ,  for  the  diligent  and  hard  work 
that  he  performed,  and  also  for  his  con- 
scientious effort  in  bringing  out  a  good 
bill  in  this  House. 

I  might  mention  here  in  passing  that 
I  have  served  on  the  committee  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man) now  for  18  years,  save  2  when 
I  was  off  of  the  committee.-  Neither  of 
us  has  moved  very  far.  When  I  first 
went  on  the  committee,  I  think  the  rank- 
ing Republican  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  CSerald  Ford  and  the  next  ranking 
Republican  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Melvin  Laird,  and  the  third  ranking  Re- 
publican was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
John  Rhodes,  and  I  was  the  fourth.  One 
became  President;  one  became  Secretary 
of  Defense;  one  became  minority  leader; 
and  I  am  still  sitting  here  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man) .  But  let  me  tell  the  Members  I  have 
enjoyed  it,  and  he  has  been  a  great 
fellow  to  work  with. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  might  say  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  my  inspiration. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  crhairman,  if  we  had 
a  little  music,  we  would  do  a  waits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  before 
us  H.R.   12203,  the  bUl  to  appropriate 


funds  for  our  economic,  security,  and 
mllltaiy  assistance  programs  overseas.  I 
support  passage  of  this  bill,  although  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  have  reported  a  bill  closer 
to  the  carefully  woi^ed  out  fimdlng 
levels  submitted  by  the  President. 

I  consider  it  personally  disappointing 
and  pcrticularly  tn«ic  in  terms  of  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  economic  smd 
development  assistance  policy  that  the 
committee  cut  a  full  18  percent  from  the 
President's  bilateral  economic  assistance 
request  and  a  full  26  percent  from  the 
President's  request  for  funds  to  honor 
our  commitments  to  the  Asian  OeveLop- 
ment  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank. 

What  is  astonishing  to  me,  is  that 
these  cuts  tn  oiu-  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral economic  assistance  programs  are 
reported  by  the  ctnnmittee  less  than  3 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  which  passed  this  Biouse 
by  a  vote  of  265  to  150.  the  largest  margin 
since  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  Still  I  support  the 
econcHnic  components  of  this  legislation, 
realizing  that  it  is  probably  the  best  we 
could  expect  from  the  c(»nmittee  at  this 
point,  though  I  sincerely  hope  the 
amounts  will  be  Increased  by  the  other 
body  to  the  President's  request  level  as 
the  blU  moves  through  the  Congress. 

In  more  specific  terms,  there  are  sev- 
eral accounts  within  the  overall  economic 
assistance  category  which  fared  very 
badly  In  committee  and  which  I  feel  are 
worthy  of  emphasis. 

In  the  essential  category  of  food  and 
nutrition  assistance,  the  committee  re- 
ported a  funding  level — $487.5  million — 
which  is  21  percent  below  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
a  full  8  percent  below  the  appropriation 
level  required  to  simply  maintain  AID'S 
food  and  nutrition  program  at  last  year's 
prognun  level.  This  cut  comes  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence, which  was  held  in  R<Hne  a  year  ago 
last  November,  where  the  United  States 
pledged  to  renew  and  expand  its  com- 
miUnent  to  the  ever  growing  problem 
of  worldwide  hunger  and  famine.  The 
International  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  laid  out  a  number  of 
new  initiatives  which  woiild  respond  to 
this  pledge.  Of  particular  importance 
was  the  incorporation  of  a  new  title  in 
that  act,  title  xn,  which  would  bring 
the  agricultiue  expertise  of  our  land 
grant  colleges  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
food  production  in  developing  countries 

If  the  levels  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee for  AID'S  food  and  nutrition  program 
are  eventutdly  sustained,  this  new  ini- 
tiative will  necessarily  be  put  aside,  and 
our  words  at  the  World  Food  Conference 
will  be  as  empty  and  devoid  of  substance 
as  the  bowls  of  over  800  million  inhabi- 
tants of  this  planet  who  live  on  the  brink 
of  starvation. 

Following  the  mandate  that  Congress 
established  in  the  1973  legislation  and 
reinforced  in  this  year's  authorization, 
AID  has  focused  Its  support  on  programs 
that  directly  benefit  the  rural  poor.  Per- 
haps the  program  which  has  the  most 


immediate  and  direct  impact  on  the  ru- 
ral poor  are  the  Tarious  projects  as>on- 
sored  by  over  35  UJ3.  private  voluntary 
agencies  with  financing  provided  by  AID. 
The  President  requested  $81  minion  for 
section  106  to  support  FVO  and  oUier 
selected  development  activities.  The 
House  and  the  Senate  authorizations 
raised  this  level  to  $99.5  miUion.  Both 
bodies  clearly  recognized  the  value  of  the 
work  of  private  voluntary  organizations 
and  were  persuaded  that  more,  rather 
than  less,  funding  was  needed  for  the 
activities  funded  under  section  106. 

The  committee's  decision  to  cut  the 
section  106  account  $9  million  below  the 
President's  $81  mlllim  request  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  private  voluntary  agencies 
and  to  those  of  us  here  in  Congress  who 
believe  that  PVO  activities  reflect  the 
humanitarian  impiilse  of  the  American 
people  to  directly  reach  and  assist  the 
world's  ixwr.  Indeed,  at  a  time  when  UJS. 
private  ccmtributions  to  FVO  programs 
have  reached  an  all-time  high  of  almost 
$1  billion,  it  is  ironic  that  the  c(»nmlttee 
has  chosen  to  cut  the  account  which 
contains  the  funds  necessary  to  ship 
these  contributions  to  ttie  needy  over- 
beas. 

The  committee  recommended  an  ag- 
gregate contribution  of  $605.3  million  to 
the  international  development  banks — 
that  is  the  Asian  Devdopment  Bank,  the 
Intematicmal  Development  Bank,  and 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. This  level  represents  a  26-percent 
cut  from  the  President's  bu^et  request. 
By  way  of  ilhistration,  let  me  use  the 
International  Development  Association, 
an  aflailate  of  the  World  Bank,  to  demon- 
strate the  embarrassing  position  the 
United  States  will  assume  vis-a-vis  other 
donor  nations  as  a  result  of  our  inability 
to  contribute  the  full  amount  of  our 
pledge  to  these  international  develop- 
moit  banks. 

The  conmMttee  recommends  $320  mil- 
lion as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  in- 
ternational    Development     Association. 

While  this  figure  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  amount  first  recom- 
mended in  subcommittee,  it  falls  $55  mil- 
lion short  of  the  $375  miUlon  requested 
by  the  administration  as  the  first 
American  pajrment  to  the  fourth  replen- 
ishment of  IDA'S  resources.  And  the  ad- 
ministration's request  is  not  just  an  idle 
figure.  It  is  the  amount  agreed  upon  by 
our  Government  after  painstaking  nego- 
tiations with  24  other  member  countries 
and  Switzerland  in  1973.  At  that  time  the 
other  indiistrial  donors  agreed  that  the 
United  States  could  reduce  its  share  of 
IDA  funds  from  40  to  33  percent  with 
the  other  countries,  especially  Japan, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
making  up  the  difference.  Hils  repre- 
sents real  progress  in  the  effort  of  bur- 
den sharing;  something  we  have  called 
for  over  the  past  few  years,  a  call  to 
which  others  have  responded  in  good 
faith. 

The  other  allies  also  agreed  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  have  other  conces- 
sions, including:  a  delay  in  the  first  pay- 
ment from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year 
1976,  a  stretchout  of  payments  over  4 
years  instead  of  3.  and  elimination 
of  any  maintenance  of  value  provision, 
which,  after  the  dollar  devaluation,  in- 
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creased  UJB.  payments  to  the  third  re- 
plenishment from  $320  million  to  $386 
million  annually. 

But  In  spite  of  these  special  arrange- 
ments, we  are  stlU  fniung  behind.  As  of 
February  16  the  United  States  \a  In  legal 
default  to  the  World  Bank  as  that  was 
the  day  the  first  payment  was  due.  And  if 
we  fall  to  appropriate  the  full  amount, 
we  are  guilty  of  violating  an  interna- 
tional agreement — an  obligation  which 
this  body  ratified  and  endorsed  with 
passage  of  the  authorization  bill  on 
July  2, 1974. 

By  approving  this  legislation — callins; 
for  four  payments  of  $375  million  an- 
nually— the  House  endorsed  a  binding 
and  legal  international  commitment. 
We  knew  at  the  time  what  our  obliga- 
tions were,  and  we  should  know  tiiem 
now. 

I  might  point  out  that  all  other  coun- 
tries have  paid  in  their  fair  share.  Wc 
are  conspicuous  in  our  delay.  Indeed,  we 
are  conspicuous  by  our  selfishness  and 
lack  of  good  faith.  I  hope  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  can  find  a  way  to  assure  full 
funding  for  the  International  Envelop- 
ment Association  as  well  as  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Bank  so  that  we  will 
not  be  charged  as  the  one  country  that 
failed  to  help  those  800  million  people 
who  live  on  less  than  $200  per  capita 
annually. 

On  a  more  positive  note  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  including  an 
appropriation  of  %5  million  in  support  of 
the  comprehensive  planning  for  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  Sahel.  Only 
through  the  comprehensive  planning  at 
this  time  can  we  expect  to  prevent  future 
reciirrencies  of  drought  and  famine  in 
that  unfortunate  region. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  thia  bill 
contains  a  recommendation,  that  I  spon- 
sored, to  provide  $13.7  million  in  excess 
foreign  currencies  for  the  John  W. 
McCormack  Center,  the  hospital  of  St. 
John's  Medical  College,  Bangalore.  India. 
The  construction  of  this  hospital, 
which  is  named,  of  course,  after  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  begun  in  19C9 
with  a  Federal  grant.  It  is  scheduled  to 
be  partially  commissioned  hi  November 
and  in  full  operation  in  a  year. 

Of  the  recommended  $13.7  million, 
some  $9  milhon  of  it  would  be  u.sed  as 
an  endowment  to  assist  needy  patients. 
Finally,  I'm  urging  in  the  report — and 
I  direct  the  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
House — to  have  the  AID  people  look  into 
the  possibility  of  building  an  airfield  in 
the  httle  country  of  Lesotho  in  Africa. 
This  is  a  httle,  landlocked  country  in 
South  Africa.  The  only  way  one  can  get 
In  and  out  of  Lesotho  would  be  by  air. 
I*  hope  the  State  Department  will  read 
this  report  and  take  credence  and  give 
the  money  to  build  this  international 
airport  in  Lesotho.  Africa. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  administration's  initia- 
tive to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  appropriation  levels  reported  by  the 
committee  covering  security  assistance, 
although  less  than  sought  by  the  admin- 
istration, represents,  I  think,  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  funds  which  clearly  support 
the    administration's    evenhanded    ap- 


proach to  the  parties  involved  in  the 
Middle  East  conflict  The  committee 
levels  reflect  the  minimum  necessary  to 
sustain  the  administration's  effort  to 
achieve  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Alkxandh). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  his  fine  and  diligent  work 
in  producing  this  bill. 

In  his  statement  a  few  minutes  ago, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  referred  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  money  to  be 
appropriated,  if  not  all  of  the  money  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  bill,  repre- 
sents loans  and  not  grants. 

In  the  past  we  have  as  a  nation  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  treating  many  of 
our  loans  as  grants,  and  if  we  are  to  fol- 
low the  past  practice  I  would  say  it  makes 
Uttle  difference  as  to  whether  we  classify 
foreign  aid  as  a  loan  or  as  a  grant.  If 
foreign  assistance  loans  are  not  repaid, 
it  would  seem  better  for  our  foreign 
policy  to  classify  assistance  as  a  gift 
rather  than  as  a  loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Americans  are 
agreeable  to  help  our  foreign  friends  with 
grants  to  assist  them  during  times  of 
disaster  or  to  assist  them  to  rebuild 
their  country  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  I  believe  that  most  Americans  do  not 
oppose  malting  loans  for  defense  and  for 
development.  But  one  constant  source  of 
irritation  among  most  American.-  Is  the 
persistent  reluctance  of  our  State  De- 
partment to  collect  those  debts  that  are 
due  and  owing  to  the  U.S.  Treasiur- 

If  we  will  refer  to  page  80  of  the  re- 
port, we  will  find  a  chart  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  International 
Financial  Analysis  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. That  chart  shows  the  status  as 
of  June  30.  1975,  of  all  countries  receiv- 
ing U.S.  Government  foreign  loans  and 
credits  since  1945.  It  shows  that  of  the 
157  countries  that  have  received  U.S. 
loans  and  credits,  to  be  distinguished 
from  grants,  100  were  delinquent  on 
June  30,  1975.  for  1  year  or  more. 

I  would  hasten  jo  add  that  there  has 
been  some  question  with  reference  to  the 
State  of  Israel,  which  is  to  participate  in 
this  bill  pending  here  today,  and  that 
I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  Israel  Is  current  and  that  it 
would  not  be  affected  by  my  amendment, 
which  states ; 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
thJfl  Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  for  any  country  which,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  has  been  In 
default,  for  one  year  or  more,  on  any  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  Interest  on  any  debt 
owed  by  that  country  to  the  United  States, 
If  such  debt  ha.s  not  been  disputed  by  that 
country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Americans  sub- 
scribe to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
repaj'ment  of  just  debts. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  follows 
this  rule  in  the  vigorous  collection  of 
taxes  owed  by  American  citizens.  Every 
month  or  so.  every  Member  of  this  body 
Is  asked  to  call  off  the  IRS  to  gain 
breathing  room  for  a  constituent  who 


undeniably  owes  payment  of  taxes  but 
who  Is  having  difficulty  in  meeting  his 
obligation. 

The  principle  was  followed  in  the  case 
of  New  York  City  bonds  that  were  due 
and  owing.  In  order  to  meet  this  obliga- 
tion, drastic  cuts  in  the  budget  were 
made  and  the  Federal  Treasury  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  loan  so  that  New 
York  City  could  pay  its  just  debts. 

But  when  it  comes  to  collecting  the 
just  debts  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
foreign  cotmtries.  the  State  Department 
has  abandoned  this  principle. 

If  a  country  remains  delinquent  for 
more  than  1  year  without  attempting 
to  renegotiate  repayment  of  its  obliga- 
tions, this  demonstrates  Its  Intent  not  to 
meet  the  obligation. 

Some  of  the  world's  leading  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  are  rich  enough  to  pour 
their  money  into  American  Investments 
but  cannot  seem  to  pay  their  debts  to  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  while  piling  up  billions  from 
Inflated  oil  prices,  some  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  are  deep  In  debt  to  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment and  axe  falling  stUl  further  be- 
hind In  their  repayments. 

Treasury  Department  statistics  show 
that  9  members  of  the  13-nation  OPEC 
cartel  were  delinquent.  90  days  or  more, 
as  of  June  30,  1975,  to  the  time  of 
$59,071,977. 

Prior  to  the  enormous  price  boost  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  only  four  members  of 
OPEC  were  delinquent 

Oil  rich  Iran  was  delinquent,  90  days 
or  more  $35,854,795  on  June  30,  1973. 
prior  to  the  price  boost.  A  year  later, 
Iran's  delinquency  stood  at  $39,152,815. 
By  December  31,  1974.  despite  the  gusher 
of  oil  profits,  Iran  had  fallen  even  more 
delinquent — $42,066,797— and  6  months 
later,  with  its  coffers  bulging  with  Amer- 
ican dollars,  Iran  had  slipped  even  fur- 
ther behind  In  repayment — $45,863,117. 
Nigeria  was  delinquent  $447,759  on 
June  30,  1973.  but  even  with  Its  oil  prof- 
its began  to  slip  along  with  the  others- 
its  delinquency  stood  at  $1,170,211  on 
June  30,  1974;  $2,494,668  hi  December 
of  1974  and  last  June  30  had  reached 
$3,686,456. 

Venezuela  was  behind  $1,715,140  on 
June  30.  1973.  The  following  June,  the 
delinquency  had  risen  to  $3,351,285. 
Zenezuela  managed  to  cut  its  delin- 
quency to  $2,245,644  as  of  December  31. 
1974.  but  soon  fell  behind  again  and  was 
in  arrears  $4,164,088  last  Jxme. 

Indonesia  was  not  delinquent  a  dime 
on  Jime  30,  1973.  The  leadhig  oil  pro- 
ducer In  Southeast  Asia,  while  not  in- 
volved in  the  OPEC  price  gouging,  has 
moderate  arrearages  until  1975.  On 
June  30,  1974.  Indonesia  was  delinquent 
$137,841  and  on  December  31.  $441,819. 
By  June  30.  1975,  however,  Indonesia's 
overdue  obligations  totaled  $2,009,342. 

On  June  30,  1973.  Libya  was  delin- 
quent in  the  amount  of  $16,721.  By  De- 
cember 31,  thanks  to  the  sudden  In- 
crease in  oil  profits.  Libya  was  no  longer 
delinquent,  but  that  was  only  temporary. 
In  the  two  reporthig  periods  In  1974, 
Libya  owed  $13,919  and  $137,381.  Libya's 
delinquency  on  June  30,  1975,  registered 
at  $154,877. 
Algeria  was  overdue  $2,396  in  Its  re- 


payments on  June  30.  1973.  The  ddin- 
quency  tripled  to  $6.iB13  In  June  1974 
and  tripled  again  to  $18,793  last  Jane. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  tiien  cslsta  In 
the  present  administratlan,  not  unlike 
previous  ones,  a  disturbing  reluctance  to 
secure  pr(»npt  c<^ecti<xi  <rf  these  foreign 
obligations. 

While  this  administration  may  claim 
that  "it  is  well-established  n.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  that  n.S.  agencies  extend 
credit  to  foreign  coimtries  and  organiza- 
tions only  if  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  these  credits  win  be  repaid  tai 
accordance  with  the  mutually  agreed 
contractual  terms"  and  ttiat  "this  ad- 
ministration places  very  high  priority  on 
Insuring  that  there  is  prompt  payment 
of  foreign  debts  owed  to  the  n.S.  Gov- 
ernment," the  statistics  q?eak  otherwise. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  must 
take  the  initiative  if  expeditious  payment 
of  foreign  debts  is  to  be  secured.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  amendment  in  the 
Interest  of  every  American  taxpa3rer. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  rcHU  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  effort  that  is  being  made  by 
the  gentleman.  For  some  12  years  while 
I  have  been  in  the  House  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  body  b^iind  an  effort 
to  collect  debts  owed  to  the  United  States 
by  nations  throughout  the  world.  In  fact 
at  last  count  237  Members  Joined  the 
effort  to  collect  the  debts  owed  us  by 
Prance  since  World  War  I. 

Added  to  v^at  the  gentleman  has  al- 
luded to  in  his  remarks,  going  back  to 
the  World  War  I,  debts  wliich  are  still 
owing  to  the  United  States,  we  find  that 
figure  actually  adds  up  to  a  total  of  $56.7 
billion  in  debts  owed  the  United  States, 
debts  which  have  never  been  disavowed 
by  our  Government. 

As  of  Decocnber  31,  1974,  the  last  date 
for  which  complete  information  is  avail- 
able, the  U.8.  Government  was  owed 
$44.3  billion  in  outstanding  principal  by 
foreign  governments  and.  inivate  for- 
eigners on  credits  extended  pursuant  to 
a  wide  variety  of  programs. 

This  figure  excludes  $12.4  billion  in  ac- 
crued Interest  on  World  War  I  ddbts. 
When  this  amoimt  is  included,  the  total 
foreign  debt  owed  the  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Interest  on  debts  incurred  since 
1940 — for  which  information  is  not  avail- 
able— comes  to  $56.7  billion. 

World  War  I  debts— $23,891,205,438— 
includes  accrued  interest— these  debts, 
owed  tiie  United  States  by  17  Europecm 
countries. 

These  debts  of  World  War  I  have 
never  been  disavowed  or  written  from 
our  books,  in  fact  they  are  continued  to 
be  carried  as  legal  and  binding  debts 
due  us. 

Public  Law  67-139,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  67-445,  contains  the  follow- 
ing provision  concerning  cancellation 
and  settlement: 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  exchange  of  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  any  Foreign  Oovemment  ftw 
those  of  any  other  Foreign  Oovenunent, 
or  cancellation  of  any  part  of  such  indebted- 
ness except  through  payment  thereof,  (em- 
phasis added) 
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Pid)Uc  Resolutian  72-5  contains  the 
foUofVing  provisian: 

BBC.  S.  It  is  hereby  ezpreuly  declared  to  be 
■gainst  tbe  policy  of  Oongreas  tbat  any  of 
tbs  tDdirt>Urtneiw  of  foreign  eountrtas  to  the 
United  States  should  be  In  any  manner  can- 
celed or  reduced;  and  nothing  In  this  Joint 
Beaolution  shall  be  construed  as  indicating 
a  contrary  policy,  or  as  implying  that  favor- 
able consideration  will  be  given  at  any  ttma 
to  a  change  in  the  policy  hereby  declared. 

I  say  its  time  these  debts  were  repaid 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
on)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ai,EXAin>EB) . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Clialrman,  win  the 
goitleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York- 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
proposed  amendment,  and  I  applaud  him 
for  his  effort.  I  supix)rted  him  In  this 
effort  earlier,  voted  for  it  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  will  do  so 
today  in  the  full  House. 

I  think  this  is  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment,  so  I  hope  It  Is  agreed  to  and 
I  urge  its,  adoption  in  the  Interest  of 
American  taxpayers. 

I  would  only  add  that  many  of  the 
debts  that  were  settled  from  World 
War  n  were  settled  on  the  ba^  of  less 
than  4  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  they  were 
very  much  delinquent.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing  is  only  fair  and  I 
appreciate  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
I  worked  with  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia 
to  provide  that  any  debt  renegotiation 
be  approved  by  the  Congress.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  amendment  adds  to  the 
goal  that  we  have  towud  bringing  ac- 
coimtabllity  to  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  saving  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  CHiairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  an  extremely 
interesting  statement 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  vote  on  a  bill 
appropriating  approximately  $5.4  bUlion 
for  foreign  assistance.  This  r^res^its 
reductions  of  some  $885  million  below 
the  President's  request. 

For  the  15-month  period  involved,  the 
President  had  asked  us  to  spend  some 
$6.2  billion  for  foreign  aid. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  figure. 

Less  than  3  weeks  ago,  the  President 
vetoed  a  bill  to  authorize  that  same 
amount — $6.2  bilUon — for  a  15-month 
period  to  provide  useful  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed Americans  building  projects  that 
are  needed  in  communities  throughout 
this  country. 

Two  weel£s  ago  today,  because  of  the 
votes  of  three  Senators,  that  Presiden- 
tial veto  was  sustained,  thwarting  the 
will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
Congress. 

These  figures  say  something  about  our 
disarranged  priorities. 

We  cannot  spend  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country.  But  we  can  spend  to 
assist  people  In  other  countries. 


lliaee  coontrtas  Indode  some  prcnren 
friends — and  some  questinnaMa  frknda. 
Among  oOun,  tbey  include  Egypt,  Por- 
tugal, and  Syria. 

In  the  President's  budget  request  for 
next  year,  he  pursues  a  poUcy  ot  '^o  new 
starts"  for  any  water  resource  projects 
in  the  United  States. 

He  says  no  new  starts  for  dams,  for 
waterways,  for  flood  control  or  for  reser- 
voirs in  the  United  States. 

But  I  am  advised  that  his  foreign  aid 
spending  request  includes  money  for 
SfCHne  406  new  starts  on  various  public 
works  projects  in  foreign  countries. 

"Hie  President  says  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  more  for  streets,  for  sewer  lines, 
for  waterworks,  for  libraries  and  sdiools 
and  parks  in  American  communities.  He 
refers  to  these  as  "nothing  more  ^f>n 
pork  barr^" 

Is  it  poik  barrel  to  build  such  mojects 
hi  the  United  States  but  statesmansiilp 
to  build  such  projMts  abroad? 

The  President  scornfully  referred  to 
our  jobs  bill  as  "election  year"  gim- 
mlckry. 

Is  it  gimmickry  to  put  unemployed 
Americans  to  work  but  statesmanship 
to  employ  foreign  nationals? 

The  President  has  asted  us  to  ap- 
prove a  $5.4  biUkxi  increase  in  payroll 
taxes  this  year. 

He  says  he  wants  the  unemployment 
Insurance  system  expanded  to  provide 
coverage  for  6  mlUion  rckore  workers. 

He  is  willing  to  spend  $19  billion  in 
unemployment  compensation,  but  he  is 
not  willing  to  spend  $6  bilUon  putting 
people  on  productive  payrolls. 

Because  of  the  recession,  we  are 
spending  about  $6  billion  on  food  stamps 
this  year.  But  the  President  is  not  will- 
ing to  spend  a  like  amount  to  take  iieo- 
ple  off  the  welfare  roUs  and  put  them 
on  the  tax  rolls. 

In  the  past  I  have  attempted  con- 
sistently to  support  u  realistic  and  rea- 
scnable  level  of  assistance  to  friendly 
foreign  countrie*;. 

But  I  cannot  today  in  good  conscience 
support  this  bill  whUe  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  permit  a  like  amount  to 
reduce  the  suffering  and  the  indignities 
inherent  in  the  level  of  long-term  Job- 
lessness in  this  country. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  this  amendment,  and  I 
intend  to  support  It  wholeheartedly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment last  year  when  the  gentleman  of- 
fered it  in  the  consideration  of  last  year's 
appropriation  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  similar 
bill  that  I  have  introduced,  but  as  yet  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  hearing  and 
get  action  on  that  bill. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  having  us  give  "loans"  to 
these  people  when  we  never  intended  to 
collect  Uiem.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
grants  or  gifts,  let  us  call  them  that;  if 
they  are  going  to  be  lo?ns,  let  us  call 
them  loans  and  collect  them. 

Mr.  CThairman,  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts  to  collect  these 
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loans  or  tell  the  people  the  truth  through 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
Just  say  that  the  interest  alone  on  the 
debts  owed  to  the  U.S.  Government  since 
World  War  I  totaling  almost  $24,000,- 
000,000 — at  the  8  percent  interest  rate 
now  being  charged  New  York  City  it 
would  return  far  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in- 
terest to  be  collected  on  any  of  those 
loans  we  are  speaking  about,  if  the  gen- 
tleman knows? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  80 
of  the  report,  he  will  find  there  Is  an  ac- 
counting as  of  June  30, 1975,  which  shows 
the  status  of  interest  and  principal  of 
the  various  157  nations  that  have  been 
the  participants  in  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Is  there  interest  which 
is  actually  being  collected? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  In  some  cases,  yes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  What  is  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, does  the  gentleman  luiow? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  rate  of  interest 
varies  from  loan  to  loan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gmtleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man) that  he  has  16  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shrivkr)  has  38  minutes  remaining. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  wish 
to  yield  time? 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Passman),  for  including  the  $5 
million  which  has  been  put  into  the 
African  development  program. 

I  had  called  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  about  this  particu- 
lar program  prior  to  the  markup,  and  he 
assured  me  at  that  time  that  he  was 
concerned  about  this  program  and  that 
he  would  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  the  full  authorization  was  put  into 
this  fund.  I  want  to  commend  both  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  hav- 
ing done  so. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  knows,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  what  I  think  is  some  rather 
offensive  language  in  the  report,  ap- 
pearing at  pages  6  through  11,  and  par- 
ticularly at  pages  6  and  7  of  the  report. 
I  assume  that  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  has  read  the  dis- 
senting views  of  myself  and  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs.  Burke) 
relative  to  this  language  in  the  report, 
and  I  wonder  if  he  would  for  a  moment 
answer  a  couple  of  questions  for  me  re- 
garding the  language  in  the  report. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  language 


appears  to  say  that  this  Congress  Is  go- 
ing to  take  punitive  acti(xi  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  developing  countries  and 
it  appears  to  utilize  economic  aid,  which 
is  for  humanitarian  purposes,  in  a  politi- 
cal manner,  I  wonder  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  language  In  this  report  is 
really  too  strong. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes  '  that  the  language  is  very 
strong.  It  could  have  very  easily  been 
modified  and  would  have  served  the 
same  purpose. 

As  in  all  committees,  we  have  a  lot  of 
voluminous  materials  which  we  review 
and  consult  before  composing  our  report. 
On  occasion,  some  language  gets  in- 
cluded which  might  not  express  the  ex- 
act desires  of  the  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quickly 
confess  that  the  language  is  a  bit  strong. 
If  I  had  possibly  used  foresight  rather 
than  hlnd.sight,  probably  I  could  have 
modified  it. 

Mr.  STOKES.  May  I  ask  this  of  the 
distinguished  chairman:  In  ligh*;  of  the 
fact  that  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  never  expressed  itself  in 
this  vein  on  this  kind  of  humanitarian 
economic  aid  and  since  this  Congress  has 
never  spoken  out  in  terms  of  politicizing 
economic  aid,  if  the  chairman  can  say  to 
us  that  this  was  not  done  by  virtue  of 
any  overwhelming  action  taken  by  the 
subcommittee,  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  was  no  intent 
of  animosity  at  any  period  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the 
one  who  drew  that  language.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  defend  that  language  on 
the  floor,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  defend- 
ing his  language  after  I  have  utilized  my 
time  to  address  myself  to  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  will  give  the  gentle- 
man from  N^w  York  (Mr.  Koch»  time 
later. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Pine. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
make  my  comments  quite  brief  since  the 
dissenting  views  of  Congresswoman 
Burke  and  myself  have  been  included  at 
pages  75-77  of  the  committee's  report. 
Hou.se  Report  No.  94-857. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  on  pages 
6-11,  and  particularly  on  pages  6-7  of 
the  committee's  report,  is  most  regret- 
table and  offensive  to  the  clear  legisla- 
tive intent  and  mandate  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1975.  That  legislative  intent  and 
mandate  is  to  make  economic  assistance 
available  to  developing  and  needy  for- 
eign natiors  to  meet  basic  human  ne?ds 
wherever  they  are  most  severe. 

This  legislation  constituted  a  reafBr- 
mation  of  our  traditional  position  as  a 
great  nation,  that  foreign  economic 
assistance  is  designed  to  serve  humani- 
tarian purposes,  and  not  political 
purpo.ses. 


And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  on 
pages  6-7  of  the  committee  report, 
language  that  literally  directs  the  State 
Department  to  do  precisely  that  which  is 
forbidden,  that  is,  use  foreign  economic 
assistance  for  political  purposes.  That 
language  directs  that  agency,  and  all  re- 
lated agencies,  to  punish  those  develop- 
ing and  needy  nations  found  guilty  of 
"irresponsible  actions"  in  the  United 
Nations,  by  either  terminating  or  reduc- 
ing the  assistance  they  would  otherwise 
receive.  Those  "irresponsible  actions",  in 
the  apparent  view  of  the  committee, 
were  the  votes  of  those  nations  that  were 
not  identical  with  the  votes  of  the  United 
States  on  issues  considered  vital  to  our 
ovru.  national  interests. 

In  effect,  the  report  language  says  "as 
long  as  they're  goot'.  little  boys,  and  do  as 
papa  says,  they  can  have  the  funds." 
Most  benevolently,  however,  the  com- 
mittee language  instructs  agency  pro- 
gram ofl&cers  that  "we  do  not  favor 
across-the-board  cuts  in  the  level  of  bi- 
lateral assistance,  but  instead  favor  se- 
lective reductions  to  demonstrate  that 
foreign  nations  cannot  with  Impunity 
and  without  consequences  attack  the 
United  States  in  international  forums." 

The  committee's  apparent  instructions 
do  nothing  less  than  repolitlcize  our  for- 
eign economic  assistance  programs,  con- 
trary to  the  enabling  legislation.  Indeed, 
several  amendments  to  this  legislation 
were  rejected  which  would  have  placed 
restrictions  on  aid  to  Individual  countries 
or  groups  of  countries  and  on  aid  to  cer- 
tain multilateral  bodies.  The  Congress 
thereby  chose  between  the  use  of  Its  de- 
velopment assistance  to  serve  the  needs 
of  poor  people  in  poor  countries,  and  its 
use^s  E.  political  weapon,  and  the  appro- 
priations committee  has  no  authority, 
by  law  or  custom,  to  subvert  this  clear 
legislative  intent  and  mandate. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  use 
of  foreign  economic  assistance  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  against  developing  nations 
whose  national  interests  on  a  given  UJ^. 
resolution  may  be  different  from  oiur  own, 
may  well  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
giving  credence  to  the  often  repeated 
Soviet  allegation  that  America  is  not  in- 
terested in  meeting  the  vital  needs  and 
interests  of  the  developing  countries. 
While  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  these  developing  na- 
tions could  view  us  in  that  light,  particu- 
larly when  our  recent  votes  in  the  U.N.  on 
resolutions  and  issues  directly  affecting 
their  vital  national  Interests  have  not 
been  helpful  to  tliem. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  United  States  consumes  some  40 
percent  of  the  world's  output,  while  these 
very  same  developing  countries  whom 
we  offend  by  punitive  political  use  of 
economic  assistance  hold  some  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  land  surface  and 
control  resources  which  are  vital  to  our 
own  economic  growth. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  indeed 
in  the  best  interest  of  America  to  con- 
tinue to  use  foreign  economic  assistance 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  and  not  for 
political  purposes. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
shall  also  have  to  rethink  the  matter  of 
reducing  the  level  of  funds  requested  by 
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the  administration  for  the  Ibtetnational 
Development  Association — ^IDA — and  the 
UJ^.  development  [otigrain.  It  seems  to 
me  that  If  the  House  goes  along  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  proposed  re- 
ductions In  these  vital  areas,  we  will  be 
acting  precisely  contrary  to  the  author- 
izing legislation  we  passed  less  than  3 
months  ago,  and  we  will  certainly  not  be 
furthering  our  own  vital,  national  inter- 
ests. It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  hope 
that  during  the  amendment  process  to- 
day that  we  will  be  able  to  restore  these 
funds. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  ,  who  was  just 
in  the  well,  refers  to  is  language  which 
I  prepared  and  which  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  committee  is  in  there  after  having 
been  discussed  by  the  Foreign  Operation 
Subcommittee  and  agreed  to. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  o'^inion,  but  let  me  say  this  so  that 
we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  with 
re'^pect  to  wliat  I  said  and  what  ulti- 
mately the  subcommittee  said.  We  a.^rreed 
with  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
Ki~.sinG:?r.  who  said  the  following: 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  render  e?o- 
nomi-  and  or  military  aid  to  any  particular 
roiin'.ry,  many  factors  must  be  addressed  and 
bala'.i-ed  ngaln^t  each  other.  The  paramount 
coiT  crn.  of  course.  In  this  balancing  process 
Is  the  fuU  range  of  our  national  Interests — 
bllatPr.U.  regional  and  world-wide.  Accord- 
l-igly.  In  nir  Inrrc.i-lngly  complex  wrrld  we 
cannot  re.-jct  ngiln-^t  one  adverse  vote  or  even 
revc-fil  In  the  United  Nations.  However, 
shiili  any  country  eng.ige  in  a  continuous 
pattern  of  ho-tillty  to  the  U.S.  at  the  United 
Natlon.s.  or  In  any  other  lnternatl-n?.l  forum, 
Bu~h  a  prolonged  pattern  would  definitely 
be  a  heavy  factor  In  considering  our  bl- 
laterr-.l  relations  with  that  country,  partlriu- 
larly  In  determining  the  appropriate  levels 
of  a=;,=l"tance. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  cata- 
strorhic  assistance.  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  to  me  or  to  any  Member 
of  this  Coneress,  I  am  sure,  what  a 
country  did  in  any  forum.  If  its  people 
were  subjected  to  some  catastrophic 
event,  whether  it  be  in  Sahel  where  peo- 
ple are  dying  of  hunger,  or  to  take  an 
egregious  case  as  that  of  Chile,  If  there 
were  a  catastrophic  event  like  an  earth- 
quake, like  that  which  occurred  in 
Guatemala,  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  Member  of  the  House  who  would 
object  to  giving  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
people  of  Chile  in  such  event.  Let  us  get 
that  issue  out  of  the  way,  and  no  matter 
where  it  would  be,  no  matter  what  a 
country's  government  did,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  ask  this  Congress  to  assist  In  giv- 
ing such  refusrees  assistance. 

But,  is  it  wrong,  am  I  simply  out  of 
step  to  suggest  that  if  we  provide  eco- 
nomic aid,  again — not  catastrophic  aid, 
but  economic  aid,  or  military  aid,  ti»at 
there  be  some  reference  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  country  it  Is  given  to  is 
friendly  or  hostile  to  us?  Shall  we  pro- 
vide economic  aid  without  stint,  or  mili- 
tary aid,  without  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences as  to  whether  or  not  that  aid 
is  going  to  a  country  that  is  friendly  or 
unfriendly?  And  I  am  not  talking  about 


a  single  vote  or  two  votes,  ex  three  votes 
or  actloos.  The  Secretary  said  "a  pat- 
tern." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie^ime  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Could  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  real  quarrel  on  this 
issue  and  I  hope  there  is  not.  Again  I 
want  to  emphasize  this  language  has  no 
reference  to  catastrophes.  Everybody  in 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  I  am  siu-e 
would  agree  to  assistance  without  regard 
to  political  events  in  any  country  where 
iliere  is  as  I  said  a  catastrophe.  But  In 
terms  of  deciding  if  the  military  or  eco- 
nomic aid  Is  to  be  given,  considering  the 
limited  resources  that  any  country  has. 
Including  the  United  States,  does  this 
mean  that  we  just  indiscriminately  give 
this  to  the  enemy  equally  as  we  do  to  our 
friends? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  K<3CH.  lam  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
the  fnct  that  wh?n  this  humanitarian 
legislation  was  passed  that  this  Con- 
gress rejected  every  type  of  restrictive 
amendment  that  was  offered  on  that 
legislation? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  do  not  know,  but  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  says  that  that  is 
accurate.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  is 
never  going  to  mi'^lead  us. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many 
persons  on  this  floor  who  would  take 
the  position,  a?ain  setting  aside  cata- 
stronhic  rJd,  vh'ch  re  e-ive  ■'vithoiit  et^^t 
and  we  are  the  firot  ones  to  do  it,  the 
first — setting  that  aside,  but  if  there  is 
a  limited  amount  of  aid  available  is  it  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  we 
shall  give  it  to  anv  country  equally, 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  that 
country  is  friendly  or  hostile  to  the 
United  States?  Is  that  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  will  answer  the  pentle- 
man  from  New  York  by  stating  that  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  this  Congress  has 
never  denied  economic  aid  to  counter 
adverse  votes  of  other  nations  in  an  in- 
tematioial  forum,  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  I  would  say  that  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  justification  whatsoever  for 
taking  this  action.  And  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
speaks  so  strongly  on  this  point  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  Congress  has  never 
spoken  on  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KOCH.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Is  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion again  setting  aside  catastrophic 
aid  —on  which  I  am  sure  we  are  In  total 
accord-   and  here  I  am  repeating  the 


question  that  this  Government  shall  in 
no  way  in  giving  our  economic  aid  or 
militanr  aid  refer  to  the  position  of  that 
country  with  respect  to  its  being  friendly 
or  unfriendly  to  the  United  States?  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman's  position  is  this.  In 
the  language  that  the  gentleman  au- 
thored in  ttie  report,  he  seeks  to  punish 
those  developing  nations  to  whom  we 
give  economic,  humanitarian  aid,  for 
having  voted  against  or  differently  from 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  the  precise  language. 

Mr.  KOCH.  What  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman — who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine 
ani  with  whom  I  have  voted  on  many 
bills  on  this  floor  and  generally  agree  on 
so  many  issues — is  that  I  cannot  grasp 
the  thought  that  this  country  has  no  in- 
terest in  inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  countrj'  that  we  are  assisting  economi- 
cally or  militarily  is  friendly  to  us  or  un- 
friendly. Is  the  resource  of  this  country 
so  great  tliat  without  regard  to  that 
Question  we  shall  give  to  everyone  e-iual- 
Ij'?  Is  thit  the  gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  STOKES.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  what  the  gen- 
tleman says  in  his  language  in  the  re- 
port. The  gentleman  says  that  the  State 
Department  shall  start  reassessirig  those 
nations  who  have  vot3d  consistently 
ag'in&t  tlie  United  States  or  attacked  the 
United  States  in  that  international  forum 
with  a  view  toward  cutting  off  their 
ai '. 

Mr.  KOCH.  If  the  gentleman  has 
some  other  objective  criteria — and  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  tliose-in 
the  report  are  the  only  onos — as  to  how 
we  shall  assess  our  frieiK's  or  our  ene- 
mies in  giving  cut  economic  or  military 
ai:i,  catastrophic  aid,  exclusively,  the  gen- 
tleman should  provide  them  and  I  would: 
welcome  his  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  exDired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Buhke). 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  pleased  to  h3ar  that  my 
colleague  on  the  committee  has  Indicated 
he  is  not  against  humanitarian  aid  and 
economic  aid  in  some  instances.  However, 
the  language  that  we  see  in  this  report 
says  that  we  shou'd  reassess  our  aid  to 
coimtries  that  vote  different  from  us  in 
international  organizatioris.  If  that  is  Mr. 
Kissinger's  position,  as  well  as  our  col- 
league's it  is  regrettable,  because  it  puts 
us  in  a  very  inconsistent  position. 

First  of  all,  we  are  saying  to  under- 
developed nations — and  some  of  those 
nations  who  have  been  under  colonial 
rule — tliat  they  should  always  vote  the 
same  with  us  in  International  fonmis, 
when  often  in  International  forums  we 
are  voting  for  South  Africa.  We  are  vot- 
ing a  position  that  would  actually  deny 
them  the  very  freedom  that  they  seek. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  that  are  drawn  from  this 
language  and  the  Idnd  of  position  it  puts 
us  in.  The  language  stresses  the  HH. 
resolution  on  Zionism  as  one  of  the  votes 
that  should  be  used  to  limit  aid.  Let  us 
discuss  that  resolution  and  the  votes  on 
the  resolution.  We  have  in  this  bill  $69^ 
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million  we  are  giving  to  Egypt.  "Aye"  on 
the  resolution  on  Zionism. 

I  have  heard  people  debate  on  this  floor 
giving  military  aid  to  Turkey  in  highly 
emotional  debate.  I  have  seen  Secretary 
Kissinger  draw  us  off  to  the  White  House 
to  explain  to  us  why  we  should  vote  mili- 
tary aid  for  Turkey.  Turkey  votes  "aye" 
on  Zionism. 

The  implications  of  the  language  in 
this  report  are  that  we  should  penalize 
little  countries  like  Guyana.  We  should 
penalize  some  of  those  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  the  implication  is  that  we 
want  to  hurt  some  of  those  little  people 
who  are  coming  out  of  colonies.  But  what 
we  really  say  is  that  we  are  all  in  favor 
of  giving  tremendous  military  a.ssistance 
to  some  people  who  vote  contrary  to  the 
United  States,  but  because  they  perhaps 
are  big  guys,  and  it  is  in  our  political  in- 
terest to  aid  them.  Not  so  with  the  little 
developing  countries.  I  would  urge  that 
this  committee  think  twice  when  they 
put  langxiage  like  this  in  a  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Obeyi. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  in  my  15  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  I  have  risen  be- 
fore this  body  to  protest  our  extravagant 
and  often  wasteful  foreign  aid  programs. 
Over  the  years  I  have  consistently  ob- 
jected to  spending  billions  of  the  taxpay- 
ers* dollars — almost  a  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion in  fact — on  economic  projects  which 
are  often  questionable,  programs  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  provide  our  own  peo- 
ple at  home. 

I  have  even  more  strenuously  objectod 
to  the  military  aspects  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  because  I  do  not  believe,  despite 
administration  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary, that  supplying  military  arms 
throughout  the  world  is  any  way  to 
assure  the  peace.  I  think  it  makes  possi- 
ble numerous  conflicts  among  nations 
otherwise  less  likely  to  rush  into  armed 
conflict.  Moreover,  our  role  as  arms  mer- 
chants is  distasteful  and  even  shameful 
for  a  country  dedicated  to  the  ideals  we 
profess. 

Let  us  look  at  the  foreign  aid  programs 
over  the  years  and  what  has  been  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  1976.  As  of  June  last  year 
the  United  States  had  provided  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  amounting 
to  a  net  total  of  $168,103,600,000.  The 
committee  report  before  us  clearly  indi- 
cates that  this  Is  not  the  full  account  of 
expenditure.  You  have  to  add  in  the  in- 
terest we  paid  on  the  money  we  bor- 
rowed— since  we  have  had  few  sur- 
pluses— to  send  to  other  countries  and 
that  amounts  to  an  additional  $115,575.- 
500.000. 

Besides  my  more  philosophical  objec- 
tions above,  I  contend  that  borrowing 
and  paying  interest  on  money  we  do  not 
have  to  send  to  other  cotm tries — some 
clearly  not  In  need — simply  does  not 
make  economic  or  any  other  kind  of 
sense. 


Spreading  American  military  equip- 
ment and  dollars  arovmd  the  globe  has 
not  provided  us  with  security  or  friends. 
Think  back  over  the  past  few  years  to 
the  countries  that  have  supported  or 
stood  by  the  United  Nations  on  critical 
votes  or  issues  in  the  United  Nations  and 
you  will  not  And  outstanding  loyalty 
among  the  list  of  nations  who  have  re- 
ceived our  foreign  aid.  Look  over  the 
list  of  134  nations  we  have  assisted.  What 
do  you  find? 

The  list  includes  countries  which  do 
not  believe  in  nor  practice  our  principles 
of  government  including  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  liberty:  countries  whose 
foreign  policy  is  antitlictical  to  our  own; 
countries  which  take  advantage  of  oil 
shortages  in  the  United  States;  countries 
wliich  refuse  to  help  their  own  people  in 
need  but  arc  willing  to  take  from  Ameri- 
can t  ;xpayers. 

I  am  neither  an  isolationist  nor  a 
Scrooge.  I  believe  that  the  principles  this 
great  Nation  was  founded  upon  200  years 
ago  remind  us  that  we  are  our  brothers' 
keeper.  I  have  visited  a  few  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  poverty  and  general  wretchedness 
of  tjie  people  were  painful  to  see.  Could 
we  reach  them,  help  them  to  a  secure 
food  -supply  and  better  living  conditions, 
these  would  be  worthwhile  goals.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  humanitarian  goals 
have  dictated  our  foreign  aid  deci-ions. 
Foreign  aid  has  been  given  to  countries 
on  a  pragmatic  rather  than  an  idealist 
basi.i  and  even  on  these  grounds  it  has 
failed,  as  I  indicated  above. 

Yearly  the  administration  asks  for 
more  foreign  economic  and  military  as- 
sLstancc  at  the  same  time  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  make  drastic  cutbacks  in 
fundinfT  for  medical  care,  housing  and 
education  for  the  American  people.  It  is 
no  different  this  year.  The  administra- 
tion foreign  aid  request  is  over  $5  billion 
and  we  are  supposed  to  impose  ad- 
ditional social  security  taxes,  increase 
the  cost  of  medicare,  and  retrench  on  our 
education  programs.  I  have  a  hard  time 
justifying  practicing  what  Is  supposed  to 
be  charity  abroad  and  Ignoring  the  needs 
of  people  right  here  at  home,  particularly 
when  it  Is  those  people,  or  their  parents 
or  children,  taxpayers,  not  the  Congress, 
who  are  footing  the  bill.  It  Is  easy  to  be 
selfless  with  other  people's  money  and 
lives;  but  I  am  nor  sure  that  it  is  moral 
and  right. 

The  authorizing  bill  we  passed  last 
year,  the  International  Development  and 
Food  Assistance  Act.  certainly  showed 
definite  improvements  in  our  approach 
to  foreign  aid  for  it  separated  economic 
from  military  assistance.  It  also  assured 
that  most  of  the  aid  would  go  where  the 
hungry  and  the  needy  really  are,  rather 
than  where  "diplomatic"  or  "interna- 
tional" interests  supposedly  dictate. 

The  bin  before  us  today  does  not  sep- 
arate economic  and  military  assistance. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the 
major  reductions  in  the  administration 
requests  were  in  food  and  nutrition  as- 
sistance, population  planning  and  health 
programs,  programs  I  think  supportable. 

I  shall  have  to  once  again  cast  my  vote 
against  appropriations  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  a.ssLstance. 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ofTer 
an  amendment  at  a  later  time  on  an- 
other subject;  but  I  want  to  take  these 
two  moments  to  simply  bring  attention 
to  the  language  In  the  report  which  I  flnd 
personally  offensive  and  repugnant.  That 
language  says  on  page  40 : 

The  Committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  op- 
position toward  South  Korea  because  of  tlie 
alleged  repression  of  Its  people.  The  Com- 
mittee might  point  out  that  because  of  the 
unique  security  situation  facing  South  Korea, 
It  may  be  necessary  for  the  government  to 
exercise  tighter  control  over  her  people  than 
would  be  the  case  If  Ncrth  Korea  was  not 
.-.ufh  a  clo.se,  active  and  aggressive  adversary. 

If  we  made  that  same  kind  of  state- 
ment. Members  of  the  House,  if  we  made 
that  same  kind  of  statement  about  the 
Soviet  Union  or  about  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  we  would  be  laughed 
off  the  floor,  and  rightly  so. 

I  simply  want  to  suggest  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  necessary.  There  may  be 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  us  to  sup- 
port, for  strategic  reasons,  for  instance, 
the  Government  of  South  Korea;  but  we 
do  not  have  to  support  it  with  language 
like  this  which  suggests  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  endorse,  even  in  a  hap- 
hazard or  half-hearted  fashion,  the  un- 
democratic conduct  of  nations  such  as 
Korea.  If  we  do  that  in  that  kind  of  lan- 
guage, what  we  really  do  is  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  world  that  there  is  really  no 
difference  in  spirit  between  us  and  some 
of  our  potential  adversaries.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  do  that  and  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to. 

Ml-.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Iho 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  \ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  and  also  point 
out  what  I  think  was  a  very  disturbing 
trend  in  yesterday  s  debate  on  the  au- 
thorization. Perhaps  the  gentleman  no- 
ticed it;  but  we  were  talking  about  a 
number  of  countries  and  many  Members 
were  pooh-poohing  the  repressive  tac- 
tics those  countries  are  using,  not  only 
South  Korea.  I  am  sure  yesterday's 
Record  will  show  that  very  disturbing 
trend. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
t  Mr.  Yates  ) . 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
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report  their  presence.  Tha  call  will  be 
taken  by  electxonic  device. 

The  call  was  tak«i  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Monbers  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  87] 


Andrews,  N.C. 

H«bert 

O'NeUl 

Armstrong 

Patman,  Tex. 

Barrett 

Helna 

BandaU 

Boiling 

Henderson 

Rees 

Brooks 

HiUls 

Rooenthal 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Sinahaw 

RunnelB 

Oonlan 

Horton 

aatterfleld 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Shnster 

Crane 

Eaatenmeler 

SIkes 

Drlnan 

Klndnew 

Rmith,  Nebr. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

LaFaloe 

StaggeiB 

Erlenbom 

Lehman 

Symingfton 

Eshleman 

McOoUlster 

Symms 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Tliompaon 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

UdaU 

Flynt 

Metcalfe 

miman 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mlkva 

WUaon,  C.  H. 

Guyer 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wright 

Harsha 

Mlnlsh 

Young,  Alaska 

Hayes,  Ind. 

CBrten 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUI 
H.R.  12203,  and  findhig  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  373  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  GA"ST>OS.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  this  body  is  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate from  the  Federal  Treasury  billions 
of  dollars  to  be  sprinkled  aroimd  the 
world  in  support  of  poUcies  and  purposes 
that  are  contradictory,  pounterproduc- 
tive  and  wasteful. 

How  long  will  the  American  taxpayers 
tolerate  such  extravagance  with  their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars? 

How  can  Congress  support  such  exor- 
bitant giveaway  programs  to  foreign 
countries,  when  we  face  the  prospect  of 
continued  serious  domestic  unemploy- 
ment for  a  substantial  period  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

I  say  that  the  American  taxpayers  and 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  demand 
that  Congress  reassess  its  priorities  and 
focus  its  attention  on  the  condition  of 
our  domestic  society.  They  ask  that  we 
stop  playing  Banta  Claus  to  the  world 
and  take  a  close  look  at  the  critical  needs 
of  our  unemployed,  our  elderly,  our  op- 
pressed ethnic  groups,  and  the  millions 
who  suffer  because  of  the  unavailabill^ 
of  necessary  medical  care. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  made  an 
investment  of  over  $285  biUion  in  for- 
eign aid.  What  do  we  have  to  show  for 
it?  The  ever-expanding  red  glacier  of 
communism  attests  to  its  abysmal  fail- 
ure. That  Is,  except  for  the  one  shining 
beacon  of  democracy  that  has  demon- 
strated its  desire  to  survive,  through  the 
superhuman  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  Its 
citizens.  That  beacon  Is  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. Since  the  creation  of  Israel  in  1948, 
its  citizens  have  constantly  fought  for 
the  preservation  of  their  country,  for  the 
most  part  without  any  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

They  have  not  capitulated  to  their 
enemies,  witness  South  Vietnam;  nor 
have  they  smiffed  out  the  liberties  of 


their  dtisens,  witziess  Soutti  Korea,  m- 
dta,  aad  tbe  PhlHratimaB,  deqiite  the  ma- 
Ikm  of  deOara  61  foreign  aid  we  have 
sent  to  those  countries.  No,  the  present 
coDdltkm  of  the  State  <tf  Israel  is  in 
stark  cfmtrast  to  these  many  f ailiires. 

Yesterday,  this  body  passed  Mm  in- 
tenu^tonal  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1976  aod  I  was  proud  to  give  my  full 
support  to  that  legislation  because  its 
nuUn  thrust  was  to  provide  Israel  witii 
the  necessary  miUtary  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  enable  it  to  secure  an  equi- 
taUe  and  lasting  pecM^e  as  a  donocratic 
natim  in  the  turbulent  Mideast.  Ap- 
proximately 76  percent  of  the  total 
budget  authority  in  that  blU  is  directed 
at  eBteblisfaing  and  maintaining  peace 
in  the  Mideast,  clearly,  the  most  signifi- 
cant ocHicem  for  the  United  States  in 
the  present  international  scene. 

But  today,  instead  of  being  a^ed  to 
approve  the  necessary  funds  to  fully  s\xp- 
port  Israel's  proper  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  tie  to  ttie  coattails 
of  the  very  legitimate  assistance  to  Is- 
rael, many  of  the  counterproductive, 
wasteful,  and  thoroughly  discredited 
foreign  aid  programs  of  the  past  30 
years. 

Why  are  we  denied  om:  right  to  ex- 
press our  full  support  to  measures  which 
will  guarantee  the  preservation  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  at  the  same  time,  be 
forced  to  vote  for  a  continuation  of  pro- 
grams which  could  not  stand  on  their 
own  merits?  And  why  must  we  be  asked 
to  continue  aid  to  those  nations  who 
have  long  been  delinquent  in  repaymoit 
of  their  obligations  to  the  United  States? 
Why  must  we  continue  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  nations  who  consistently 
oppose  our  efforts  at  peaconaking  in  the 
world?  How  long  must  we  continue  as- 
sisting t^ose  nations  who  act  so  irre- 
sponsibly in  providing  assistance  to  the 
worldwide  Commimlst  movement?  Why 
must  we  continue  to  provide  sussistance 
to  l^ose  nations  that  have  made  a  farce 
of  tile  United  Nations? 

I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  dramatic  change  in  our  wasteful  and 
counterproductive  foreign  aid  programs. 
Indeed,  the  recent  votes  in  this  House  on 
foreign  aid  appropriations  clearly  indi- 
cate such  chsinge  is  at  hand. 

The  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  for  1974  was  passed  by  this  body  on 
December  11, 1973  by  a  vote  of  219  to  180, 
a  margin  of  39  votes.  The  foreign  assist- 
since  appropriation  bill  for  1975  was 
passed  by  this  body  on  March  13, 1975  by 
a  vote  of  212  to  201,  a  margin  of  11  votes. 

More  specifically,  on  the  same  day, 
namely  December  11, 1973,  when  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill  for  1974 
was  passed  by  a  margin  of  39  votes,  the 
authorization  bill  to  provide  emergency 
security  assistanct  to  Israel  passed  by  a 
vote  of  364  to  52,  an  overwhelming 
margin  of  312  votes.  The  message  on  that 
day  was  clear.  The  assistance  to  Israel 
was  used  as  a  vehicle  to  obtain  approval 
of  other  foreign  aid  programs  which  were 
wasteful  and  discredited  and  still  are 
today. 

While  I  fully  support  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  us  which  would  establish 
the  necessary  and  meritorious  assistance 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  lasting  peace 


in  the  Mideast,  I  cannot  accept  the  other 
provisions. 

Accordingly,  c<msistent  with  my  past 
(^position  to  the  massive  foreign  aid 
giveaways,  I  cannot  compromise  nor  can 
I  in  clear  conscience  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  IX>Na  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Appnvrlations  Committee  and 
its  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve,  have  reported  what  Is  on 
the  whole  a  responsible  foreli^  aid  bill. 
After  a  thorough  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  aid  proposals,  the  Sub- 
committee, under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Passhan,  trimmed 
$775.6  million,  or  13  percent,  from  the 
budget  recoimnendations  of  the  Presi- 
dfflit. 

Selective,  responsible  cuts  are  found 
throue^out  the  bilL  The  committee  re- 
duced economic  assistance  by  $228.5  mil- 
lion, or  17  i>ercent,  below  the  adminis- 
tration request.  Devdopment  assistance 
has  been  cut  by  $785.5  million,  or  18  per- 
cent. The  U.S.  contrlbuticKis  to  Interna- 
tional Organissations  and  programs  has 
been  reduced  by  $29.5  million,  or  16  per- 
cmt.  Security  supporthig  assistance  has 
been  trimmed  by  $160.8  million,  or  9  per- 
cent. 

The  most  significant  reduction  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  a  43  percent 
cut  some,  $169  million,  in  the  Kpproipr\&- 
tlon  for  mflitary  assistance.  This  reduc- 
tion reflects  the  wiU  of  the  Congress,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  passage  yesterday 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Act,  to  bring  to  an  end  programs  of 
grant  military  aid. 

This  bill  assures  that  Israel  will  receive 
assistance  to  remain  secure.  Itie  bill  in- 
cludes $2.2  bfQion  in  sectn^ty  supporting 
assistance  and  military  credit  sales  for 
Israel;  this  amount  represents  a  sum 
needed  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Israel  and  for  stability  In  the  Middle 
East  For  those  who  suggest  that  aid  to 
Israel  ought  to  be  reduced,  I  point  out 
that  Israel's  adversaries  In  the  volatile 
Middle  East  are  receiving  more  assist- 
ance from  many  sources.  Including  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  aid  frcHn 
other  sources,  including  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, billions  of  dollars  have  flooded  Into 
the  treasuries  of  Arab  oil-producing  na- 
tions as  a  result  of  cartel-flxed  high  oil 
prices  and  oil  royalties  what  might  be 
termed  invisible  foreign  aid.  '* 

■nie  committee  report  includes  impor- 
tant language  on  several  subjects.  One 
subject  addressed  by  the  committee  is 
the  practice  of  granting  American  aid 
to  nations  which  consistently  vote  in 
international  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  against  the  positions  and 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  expressed  its  displeasure  with 
this  practice,  and  called  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  foreign  aid  practices  with  a  view 
toward  allocating  U.S.  assistance  to  those 
nations  whose  actions  are  less  hostile  to 
the  United  Stateo  and  U.S.  pohcy. 

The  committee  also  expressed  its  con- 
cern about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  role  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  developing  and 
enforcing  nuclear  safeguards.  The  U.S. 
representative  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  sisked  to  develop 
proposals  to  close  the  many  gaps  in  in- 
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spectlons,  recordkeeping,  security,  and 
other  safeguards  against  nuclear  weap- 
ons proliferation  and  nuclear  accidents. 

The  committee  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  move  rapidly  to  Implement 
the  program  of  "intermediate"  or  "light 
capital"  technology  provided  for  in  the 
authorizing  legislation.  The  committee 
stressed  that  the  application  of  "light 
capital"  technologj- — simple,  inexpensive 
took  and  techniques — are  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  and 
abundance  of  labor  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  additional  views 
to  the  committee  report,  the  "light  capi- 
tal" approach  is  one  which  will  help  the 
great  numbers  of  poor  in  the  predoml- 
nantlj-  agricultural  developing  coumries. 

Past  financing  of  airports,  dams, 
powerplants.  and  steel  mills  helped 
mainly  the  elites  in  developing  countries 
while  shortchanging  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  The  shift  to  light  capital  technologj- 
is  specially  called  for  in  view  of  the 
growing  capital  shortage  in  the  United 
States  and  other  donor  nations. 

I  express  my  support  of  the  1976  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriations  bill,  and 
to  commend  the  able  and  conscientiou.s 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operationi 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  for  his  management  of  this 
bm. 

Mr.  SOLu\RZ.  Mr.  Cliairraau,  a  crucial 
element  in  any  realistic  economic  devel- 
opment plan  today  is  full  and  continu- 
ing concern  for  health  and  population 
planning  measures.  The  International 
Development  and  Food  Assi6tancle  Act  of 
1975,  which  was  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  this  appropriation,  broke  new 
ground  in  stressing  self-help  measures 
that  will  involve  maximum  participation 
and  benefit  for  the  poorest  countries  and 
poorest  sectors  wit'nin  those  countries. 

In  no  portion  of  this  bill  is  that  intent 
and  effort  more  urgent  and  compelling 
than  in  the  fields  of  health  and  popula- 
tion plaiuiing.  The  original  legislation 
called  for  the  linking,  wherever  possible, 
of  health  and  family  planniiig,  maternal 
and  child  health,  nutrition,  and  other 
programs  that  will  effectively  help  poor 
people  to  control  their  fertility.  The  au- 
thorization provided  for  $243  million  for 
liealth  and  population  and  the  committee 
report  urged  this  sum  to  meet  iui^^ortant 
program  needo. 

Tlius  it  is  very  disappointins  to  note 
that  the  Appropriatioi\s  Committee  saw 
fit  to  reduce  this  funding  from  $243  to 
S180  million  and  to  put  a  specific  ceilins 
on  population  planning  of  $135  million. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
because  recent  studies  are  beginning  to 
show  that  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion programs  do  have  an  impact — in 
fact,  tliey  have  double  impact — not  only 
do  they  reduce  birth  rates,  which  Ls  of 
course  the  basic  objective  but  also  they 
contribute  in  important  v»ays  to  improv- 
ing health,  educational  opportunities, 
redistribution  of  wealth  to  the  poorest 
sector,  and  the  status  of  women.  Thus 
family  planning  reinforces  other  pro- 
grams and  should  be  seen  as  a  most  In- 
tegral F>art  of  overall  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 


The  success  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams depends  primarily,  experts  have 
concluded,  on  program  inputs,  that  Is, 
the  effort  and  resources  which  govern- 
ments or  private  organlzation.s  are  pre- 
pared to  expend  for  such  programs. 
These  efforts  mean  personnel,  training, 
education  of  the  public,  supplies,  and  a 
determination  to  overcome  the  many 
bottlenecks  to  any  program.  And  these 
efforts  d^jjcnd  on  adequate  resources. 

When  popiilation  programs  were  ini- 
tiated— on  the  initiative  of  Congress  es- 
.senMally — in  the  late  1960s.  USAID  was 
the  mnin  source  of  help.  Today  AID  pro- 
vides less  than  half  of  the  $240-$250 
million  of  international  population  as- 
si.";tance  and  less  than  one-third  of  the 
.support  for  the  two  key  organizations 
pidin?  governments  and  private  assocla- 
tiori.*;.  But  requests  for  help  have  in- 
rrea.'ed  greatly  and  many  population 
nrosirams  are  today  being  held  back  by 
lack  of  fund."?  The  other  body,  I  hope, 
will  s»°  fit  to  inci'ease  the  appropriation 
for  population  to  a  level  closer  to  the  au- 
thorization and  thus  give  it  tjie  priority 
ard  importance  that  thi.s  i'ssue  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  In 
the  Pecord  follow ine  my  remarks  a  sum- 
'nary  of  ^n  extensive  study  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  family  planninrr  programs 
recently  made  by  the  Population  Council 
of  New  York.  Tliis  study  concludes,  on 
the  basis  of  a  wealth  of  statistics  and 
analysis,  thnt  family  plaimins  programs 
arc  indeed  contributing  to  a  decline  in 
birthrates  and  that  even  where  parents 
still  want  more  than  two  children,  they 
are  ready  to  begin  fertility  control  and 
to  start  the  habit  of  family  planning  to 
avoid  having  seven  or  eight  children. 
Abo,  the  study  concludes : 

Family  planning  programs  have  them- 
f;?lres  sTved.  with  their  health  and  hutnanl- 
t.irlan  element '^,  to  cnerplze  the  l&sue  of  rapid 
population  grrowth.  and  to  do  so  In  a  rela- 
tlvply  short  time  on  a  relatively  stigmatized 
eubject.  But  In  the  long  run  they  contribute 
to  more  than  Just  fertility  reduction  or  dem- 
ographic measures.  They  are  redl;  trlbutional 
Ui  the  larger  senj^e,  aiiv:c  they  dlsproportlon- 
ate'y  serve  the  poor  and  the  deprived  through 
their  contribution  to  maternal  and  child 
health,  to  women's  statu*!  to  income  equal- 
ization So  they  too  are  part  of  the  desired 
soi'ial  revolution,  a  'threshold'  for  develop- 
ment and  not  merely  feitiUty  reduction.  In 
aiiv  ca.-.e,  on  auch  an  ist^ue.  "^olne  of  oar  col- 
Icaguco  arc  impatient  when  change  fmrn  year 
to  year  cannot  plainly  be  discerned  In  the 
.<'atl-f  Ic  "  Hb  toriaus  consider  change  to  have 
been  rapid  when  there  was  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  beli.^vlcr  of  .successive  genera- 
tions. 

In  the  field  of  population  control, 
there  has  truly  beer,  a  revolutionary  dif- 
ference in  behavivjr  within  the  last 
decade  alone.  It  has  been  stimulated  and 
accelerated  by  AID  population  programs 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  cut  this  prorrram  back  at  a  time  when 
it  is  just  beginning  to  s»^:ift  into  hi^h 
gear. 

I  include  the  following: 

STi'nirs  ts  Favtiy  Pla's-nino 

"I  r'.f   KECliRO  of  family  PIANNINC  PROGRAMS 

iB;,"  Ronald  Freedman  and  BcrnardJJerelbon) 
In  the  developing  countries  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  grc.-t  expuv-'^ion  of  public 
programs  to  provide  modern  means  of  fertil- 
ity cnntrol  ThU  paper  Is  an  effort  to  ap- 
praise the  demo/raphlc  impart  of  s-.ich  pro- 


grams through  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  the  record. 

The  paper  briefly  reviews  the  crltlclsmB  of 
such  programs  and  the  historical  and  com- 
parative background  before  turning  directly 
to  issues  of  performance.  After  establishing 
the  broad  range  of  acceptance,  the  paper 
reviews  the  nature  of  acceptors  and  of  fertil- 
ity control  methods  ns  they  affect  overall 
Impart.  Tlien  follow  a  series  of  tabulations 
and  analyses  of  country  performance  by  both 
social  setting  and  program  effort  In  an  at- 
tempt to  dLscern  the  effect  of  "moderniza- 
tion" and  "family  planning"  In  line  with 
the  current  controversy  over  their  relative 
importance. 

That  detailed  analysis  Is  followed  by  an 
extensive  review  of  14  country  cases,  simi- 
larly organized,  plus  brief  summaries  of  15 
major  experiments  demonstrations  In  this 
Held  a!id  one  ex->niple  of  a  developed  country 
pro"  ram. 

After  a  brief  .section  on  the  alternatives 
to  family  planning  programs,  the  paper  con- 
cludes with  a  summary  of  major  findings — ■ 
underlined  In  the  text— and  the  authors'  per- 
sonal commentary  on  their  implications  for 
both  study  and  action. 

Conclusion  and  commentary 

Tlie  major  findings  In  this  review  were 
signalled  in  the  underlined  statements.  Here 
!.•»  a  compressed  and  paraphrased  reprise: 

'Fur  several  reasons,  the  historical  record 
of  fertUity  decline  In  the  'West  Is  not  a  firm 
gulJe    r.s    to   the    potential    eflicacy   of   pro-  ^ 
prams  organized  to  provide  modern  fertility/ 
control    to    the    populations    of    developing 
countries,  (pp.  4-5)  ^ 

"Family  planning  programs  have  been 
undertaken  by  a  number  of  developing 
countries  as  the  prime  Instrument  of  their 
policy  of  fertility  reduction,   (p.  6) 

"Under  realistic  current  conditions,  such 
prot;rams  have  reached  between  12  percent 
and  10-15  percent  of  the  target  per  year, 
and  achieved  prevalence  of  up  to  20-25  per- 
cent. 

"Acceptors  te;'..!  to  be  older  and  of  higher 
parity  but  that  does  not  dispose  of  their 
demographic  Impact  or  their  potential  ef- 
fect upon  the  birth  rate.  The  programs  reach 
the  lower  educated,  the  rural  residents,  and 
the  poor,  all  of  whom  would  normally  come 
to  modern  fertility  control  In  a  tardy  fashion: 
the  discrepancies  between  expressed  interest 
and  actual  behavior  are  complex  and  em- 
pirical; and  substantial  fertUlty  control  can 
go  on  at  present  In  a  typical  developing 
country  without  any  shift  In  norms  of  family 
S17*.  (pp.  7-11) 

■  The  eflicacy  of  the  technology  of  fertility 
control,  for  program  purposes,  depends  not 
r'nly  on  the  acceptablll'y  of  the  method,  par- 
ticularly a.-!  generator  of  program  activity, 
bt.t  upon  cuitlnuity;  Improvements  In  these 
respects  could  make  a  nontrlvlal  difference. 
<pp    11-131 

"The  complexities  of  m.otlvatlon,  methods, 
and  program  do  not  icsolve  into  simple  di- 
(hclomles  in  periods  of  social  change  like 
the  present,  so  iherj  appe.\rs  to  be  some  rcom 
for  Innovative  Intervention,  (pp.  8.  13-H) 

"Country  performance  Is  associated  v.Uh 
both  social  setting  ard  program  effort.  In 
about  a  7-to-l  ratio  from  the  doubly  favored 
*o  the  doubly  deprived  areas.  The  social  set- 
ting also  affects  the  quality  of  the  program- 
matic Infrastructure:  still,  the  program  effort 
has  a  clear,  substantial,  and  Independent  ef- 
feci   upon  pcrfcnnance.   (pp.  1-1-16) 

'■Prot;ram  effort  appears  to  be  associated 
along  with  social  setting  in  both  level  and 
d?cl:ne  of  birth  rates,  but  for  technical  rea- 
sons definitive  answers  are  not  available,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  substitution  ef- 
fect— which  Is  probably  present  to  some  (im- 
known)  degree  but  unlikely  to  be  of  suffl- 
cient  magnitude  to  account  for  the  entire 
Impact  of  moderately  good  programs,  (pp. 
17.  29-30) 
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"To  take  10  points  off  a  birth  rate  around 
40  In  a  decade  requires  sustained  program 
performance  at  about  the  current  level  at 
the  best  programs;  performance  at  about  a 
third  of  that  level  will  take  off  only  about 
4  points  In  that  time.  (p.  20) 

"Some  programs  cturently  ptusued  In  fa- 
vorable or  moderate  settings  have  apparently 
been  able  to  expedite  an  existing  fertUlty 
decline;  others  have  had  no  appreciable  Im- 
pact and/or  were  not  broadly  or  energetically 
implemented.  And  the  same  can  be  said  in 
summary  of  the  several  demonstration  proj- 
ects In  the  field. 

"Two  special  cases  are  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  International  attention:  China, 
which  may  provide  a  test  of  fertility  reduc- 
tion In  a  country  with  little  urbanization  and 
relatively  low  living  standards  but  with  a 
combination  of  low  mortality,  in'tenslve  po- 
litical commitment  to  fertility  control  per- 
meating the  local  community  and  the  struc- 
ture of  small  groups,  together  with  equity 
in  what  is  available  and  other  Institutional 
changes,  for  example.  In  status  of  women 
(pp.  23-24);  and  Indonesia,  which  may  pro- 
vide a  test  of  the  potential  for  program  effect 
under  poor  developmental  levels  and  extreme 
population  pressure  but  in  the  presence  of 
strong  political  and  organizational  commit- 
ment, (pp. 27-28) 

"In  the  end,  the  proper  appraisal  Is  the 
comparative  one:  what  alternative  use  of 
equivalent  resources,  under  realistic  condi- 
tions, would  have  achieved  more  Impact 
toward  fertility  reduction?   (p.  35) 

"Realistic  alternatives  to  family  planning 
programs,  as  specific  paths  to  fertility  reduc- 
tion, need  further  exploration  by  the  same 
criteria  of  acceptability,  feasibility,  and  effec- 
tiveness, (p.  34-35)  They  are  not  now  availa- 
ble, except  In  broad  terms  of  'development.'  " 
That  is  a  brief  stuumary  of  the  foregoing 
material.  'We  have  tried  to  limit  ourselves, 
in  this  report,  to  such  fi.ndings  and  their 
empirical  base.  But  on  a  public  matter  of  this 
complex  character,  policy  IS  rarely  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  scientific  evi- 
dence, however  it  may  be  read;  IX  for  no  other 
reason,  the  evidence  is  rarely  complete  or 
definitive  enough  for  that.  Beyond  such 
evidence  is  empirical  experience,  and  beyond 
that  informed  Judgment.  In  the  end,  policy- 
making comes  down  to  their  Judicious  com- 
bination. In  that  contert,  we  highlight  a  f#w 
resldtial  considerations  of  importance  to  any 
final  Judgment  about  the  record  of  family 
planning  progranfis — a  kind  of  personal  com- 
mentary and  assessment. 

'We  began  this  report  with  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  evidence  on  the  demographic 
transition  In  the  West,  and  we  have  occa- 
slonaly  referred  to  ways  in  which  developing 
countries  differ  from  Western  countries  when 
the  latter  were  at  a  similar  stage  of  develop- 
ment. At  this  point,  a  review  of  such  differ- 
ences may  be  useful. 

As  compared  to  the  situation  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  prior  to  their  fertility 
declines,  the  developing  countries  differ  in  a 
liiimber  of  ways  that  affect  their  demo- 
graphic trends  "^: 

1.  Fertility  levels  were  Initially  much 
h!!;her. 

2.  The  mortality  decline  has  been  much 
more  rapid. 

3.  As  a  result,  the  rates  and  amounts  of 
population  growth  have  been  unprecedented. 

4.  High  fertility  has  meant  a  much  younger 
population  with  a  greater  built-in  momen- 
tum for  population  growth. 

5.  There  Is  much  less  opportunity  for  emi- 
gration to  siphon  off  population  growth. 

6.  The  results  of  those  trends  are:  (a)  to 
make  educational  progress  more  difficult  be- 


■-"'  See  Teltelbaum;  and  also  R.  Freedman, 
"The  transition  from  high  to  low  fertility: 
Challenge  to  demographers."  Population 
Index  31,  no.  4  (October  1965)  :  417-429. 


cause  of  the  much  larger  numbers  and 
higher  rate  of  growth  of  the  p<9Ulation  of 
Oblldren;  and  (b)  to  make  employment  less 
available  for  women  because  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  total  labor  force  places  great 
pressure  on  Job  opportvmities,  given  first  to 
men. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  points  of 
difference  from  the  Western  experience  that 
may  facUitate  earlier  and  more  rapid  fertility 
decime: 

7.  The  small  famUy  norm  that  exists  in 
many  countries  now  was  not  available  earlier 
In  the  West  as  a  model  and  basis  for  cvUtural 
dlStision. 

8.  There  is  greater  potential  for  fertUity 
decline  by  increase  m  age  at  marriage. 

9.  The  eUte  and,  to  an  increasing  extent, 
the  masses  in  developing  coimtries  are  aware 
of  living  standards  and  life  styles  (including 
smaller  families  and  birth  control)  in  socie- 
ties elsewhere  that  transcend  local  and  fa- 
mlUal  bounds.  While  perhaps  ambivalent 
about  Just  what  they  want,  there  Is  increas- 
ing evidence  of  strong  aspirations  for  some- 
thing better  as  the  existence  of  other  possi- 
bilities becomes  known. 

10.  Oovemments  have  more  competence  to 
permeate  subnational  ethnic/ linguistic  bar- 
riers. 

11.  The  means  of  contraception  are  more 
numerotis  and  more  effective. 

12.  Governments  are  increasingly  commit- 
ted to  lowered  fertility  (whereas  earlier  most 
social  institutions,  including  the  political, 
were  pronatalist  In  character),  and  as  one 
result: 

13.  FamUy  planning  programs  exist. 
Factors  7-13  presumably  should  facUitate 

fertility  decline,  given  some  (unspecified) 
minimum  of  development  In  certain  respects. 
Factors  1-6  are  important  because  they  make 
for  greater  pressures  on  traditional  tnstltu- 
'tions.  The  unusually  rapid  mortality  decline 
and  the  resviltlng  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion In  many  developing  countries  (espe- 
claUy  at  the  yotmger  ages)  must  be  exerting 
pressures  on  traditional  economic  and  social 
Institutions,  especially  in  situations  of  high 
density  on  the  land. 

This  may  be  why  there  is  a  very  rapid  up- 
take of  famUy  planning  in  Indonesia,  in 
response  to  a  strong  family  planning  pro- 
gram and  despite  rather  poor  progress  on 
other  development  fronts.  It  may  also  be 
relevant  that  in  some  places  (e.g.,  Sri  Lanka 
and  Kerala)  fertility  has  fallen  with  sub- 
stantial gains  in  mortality  and  in  educa- 
tion, but  without  much  economic  progress. 
The  special  role  of  education  is  in  linking 
those  educated  to  a  wider  world  that  trans- 
cends local  and  familial  institutions.  This 
should  be  particularly  effective  when  it  oc- 
curs in  a  population  increasingly  aware  that 
the  risks  of  losing  their  childi'en  through 
death  are  greatly  reduced.  Education  is  no 
substitute  for  development  on  other  fronts, 
but  it  may  stimvUate  interest  In  those  other 
changes — including  the  demographic. 

In  attempting  to  go  beyond  the  mechanis- 
tic versions  of  transition  theory,  a  number  of 
scholars  have  stressed  the  possibility  that 
what  sets  off  a  fertility  decline  Is  a  change 
that  threatens  a  traditional  cherished  value 
(e.g.,  land  for  one's  sons)  "'  or  a  change  that 
opens  up  new  opportunities'"  (e.g.,  the  op- 
portunity for  upward  mobility  in  a  chang- 
ing economy).  It  ii  worth  noting  that  In 
the  regression  analy.ges  reported  above,  edu- 
cation and  mortality  had  ^  considerable  as- 
sociation with  acceptance  rates  and  birth 
rates,  but  a  measure  of  economic  product  per 
capita  was  less  important. 

We  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  com- 
bination of  low  mortaliiv  and  more  cd-uca- 


""See,  e.g.,  Demeny  (1QS81    In  footnote  7. 

"'  Kingsley  Davis.  "The  theory  of  change 
and  response  in  modern  demographic  his- 
tory," Population  Index  29,  no.  4  (October 
1963)  :  345-366. 


tion  may  create  a  triggering  situation:— the 
education  making  the  p<9ulation  aware  of 
the  potentiality  of  change,  and  of  future 
prospects  (aa  against  preaent  requirements) 
and  the  lower  mortality  twairiwg  it  poaslble 
for  them  to  consider  having  fewer  children 
without  changing  basic  familial  Institutions 
very  much  (becatise  the  niunber  of  surviving 
children  need  not  change).  Knowing  that 
change  is  possible  (through  education)  is  no 
substitute  for  the  desired  change,  but  it 
may  very  weU  lead  to  actions  and  ideas  (note 
the  student  unrest)  to  attain  that  change. 

MortaUty  decline  did  not  always  precede 
fertUity  decline  in  the  West,  but  the  amount 
and  rate  of  mortality  decline  in  the  current 
developing  countries  is  so  much  greater  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  history  that  It  might 
weU  have  a  special  "shock"  effect.  IfortaUty 
decline  has  in  fact  preceded  aU  the  fertility 
declines  among  develc^lng  countries  In  the 
postwar  period.  It  is  probably  not  enough  In 
itself  (although  we  caiuiot  be  sure  of  that 
under  all  circumstances),  since  so  many 
developing  countries  have  had  the  mortality 
decline  without  much  sign  jret  of  fertUlty 
decline.  Mortality  decline  plus  some  ele- 
ments of  development  may  be  enough  In 
some  circumstances,  and  education  may  be 
one  of  those  additional  elements.  It  would 
appear  that  this  combination  might  be  a 
particiUarly  suitable  environment  lor  an  en- 
ergetic famUy  planning  program  to  be  effec- 
tive. Let  us  make  it  clear  again  that  we  are 
convinced  that  the  'wider  the  range  of  de- 
velopment progress,  the  more  likely  the  de- 
cline In  fertility,  with  or  without  a  program. 
What  we  are  suggesting  is  that,  sbort  of 
that  and  during  the  time  required  for  the 
broader  range  of  movement,  countries  with 
Something  less — for  example,  mortality  de- 
cline and  educational  progress — may  be  in 
a  position  to  make  progress  with  a  well- 
organized  family  planning  program. 

What  can  be  done  may  also  be  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  culture  in  ways  that 
we  do  not  fuUy  understand.  As  we  pointed 
out  earlier,  cultural  enclaves  in  Europe  ap- 
peared to  follow  quite  different  patterns  In 
the  demographic  transition.  Some  observers 
have  speculated  that  the  Chinese-Korean- 
Japanese  cultural  area  may  be  particultu-Iy 
favorable  to  fertUlty  decline.  Whether  Budd- 
hism provides  a  more  favorable  setting  than 
Hinduism  is  an  Important  and  Interesting 
question.  (And  beyond  culture  into  climate, 
is  It  accidental  that  most  of  the  world's  high 
fertility  is  found  in  tropical  areas?)  The 
point  is  that  to  stress  structural  factors  with- 
out reference  to  cultural  factors  may  be  in- 
cornjct  in  view  of  the  avaUable  evidence. 

Throughout  this  paper,  we  have  tried  not 
to  speak  of  the  "success"  or  "faUure"  of  fam- 
ily planning  programs,  since  those  Judgments 
can  be  made  only  against  explicit  or  Implicit 
criteria.  Whether  current  programs  have 
•  succeeded"  or  "failed  '  depends  on  the  scale 
against  which  they  are  measured,  and  such 
scales  are  readily  available  In  widely  diverse 
verdicts  on  the  record: 

"Family  planning  programs  are  a  success: 
They  have  done  a  lot  in  seme  countries, 
have  not  really  been  implenicnted  In  coun- 
tries where  not  much  has  happened,  are 
impressive  when  viewed  comparatively 
against  other  social  interventions  seeking 
to  change  mass  behavior,  and  anyv.ay  have 
no  realistically  competithe  alternatives  in 
public  policy. 

"FamUy  planning  programs  are  a  "failure": 
They  do  reasonably  well  only  where  the  social 
setting  has  modernized  to  the  point  where 
people  would  control  fertility  anyway  In  a 
trivially  longer  time  (if  that),  they  cannot 
have  any  substantial  effect  in  the  large  poor 
countries  where  fertility  reduction  Is  most 
needed,  the  expressions  of  interest  (such  as 
thoy  are)  are  not  genuine  In  anticipating 
charige  In  behavior,  and  they  divert  atten- 
tion ar.d  support  from  what  is  really 
required." 
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In  our  belief,  »ucb  views  taken  by  them- 
■elTee  are  mleUken,  often  mlacblef-nuklng. 
Tbere  is  something  to  b«  aald  for  e«cb;  fam- 
ily planning  programs  are  neither  aofflclent 
nor  wortblese.  The  record  Is  mixed. 

It  ia  hard  to  see  how  It  could  be  otherwise 
on  a  matter  of  thte  complexity.  Family  plan- 
ntng  programs  can  do  some  things,  cannot 
do  everything.  If  hastening  a  trend  or  effect- 
ing a  notable  Increase  In  fertility  control  In 
an  unlikely  population  within  a  short  time 
will  do,  then  several  have  succeeded:  if 
achieving  replacement-level  fertility  In  "not 
too  long"  or  cutting  a  high  birth  rate  in 
half  In  a  decade  Is  required,  then  pro- 
gram's have  failed.  The  fully  versus  oniy  judg- 
ment remains  to  be  made,  against  explicit 
standards.  Protagonists  in  the  debate  agree 
quite  broadly  about  several  of  the  facts  of  the 
matter  but  disagree  essentially  about  what 
the  standard  is — expectations,  "require- 
ments" for  "solving  the  population  problem," 
the  criteria  for  "success"  and  "failure". 

Consider,  for  example,  the  intermediate  tar- 
get, for  developing  countries  with  birth  rates 
of  40  4-.  of  aiming  for  the  30/30  position — a 
prevalence  of  30  percent  practice  of  modem 
fertility  control  resiiltlng  in  a  crude  birth 
rate  of  approximately  30,  which  would  in 
turn  generate  its  own  momentum  In  the  de- 
sired direction.  By  the  historical  record,  low- 
ering such  a  birth  rate  by  10  points  in  10 
years  would  be  a  notable  achievement  in- 
deed. It  would  appear  that  present  programs, 
or  some  better  versions  thereof,  can,  or  could, 
achieve  nontrlvial  results  in  unlikely  social 
settings,  but  are  not  likely  to  achieve  the  30/ 
30  state  from  a  standing  start  around  a  crude 
birth  rate  of  40  within  a  decade:  an  uptake 
of  6-8  percent  of  the  target  p>opulation  per 
year  would  be  good  performance  In  an  un- 
favorable social  setting,  and  that  would  go 
only  about  half  the  way.  By  the  lO-jwints-in- 
10  years  criterion,  current  efforts  In  the  most 
needy  countries  will  not  suffice. 

But  even  short  of  that,  so  far  as  the  em- 
pirical record  Is  concerned,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  number  of  the  "failed"  family  plan- 
ning programs  may  have  failed  for  lack  of 
Implementation — for  lack  of  political  will  or 
administrative  capacity  rather  than  program- 
matic response.  In  many  countries,  perhaps 
most,  the  administrative  capacity  to  reach 
the  target  appropriately  and  continuously 
may  be  absent;  what  would  happen  if  it  ex- 
isted is  not  known. 

For  a  country  seeking  reduction  in  fertility 
as  a  means  to  a  better  life  ahead,  what  are 
the  alternatives?  If  family  planning  is  not 
"enough,"  what  other  policy  channels  are 
open?  General  development  ("Take  Care  of 
the  People  and  the  Population  Will  Take  Care 
of  Itself")  or  speclflc  thresholds  like  women's 
status  or  popular  education  or  income  redia- 
tribution  are  being  strongly  advanced  at 
present,  in  the  post-Bucharest  spirit.  Tliere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  fundamental 
social  changes  would  also  affect  fertility 
downward,  but  they  too  take  time  and  effort, 
not  to  mention  (far  larger)  funds;  and  they 
are,  after  all,  tiie  ends  for  whica  fertility 
control  is  a  means,  not  the  other  way  round. 
It  Is  precisely  the  drag  that  population 
growth  places  on  such  development  that  Is 
the  problem:  the  question  is,  can  fertility  be 
lowered  significantly  as  a  prior  aid  In  the 
proce  s?  As  Teltelbaum  says. 

"[reliance  on  development]  fails  to  provide 
adequate  answers  to  two  questions  of  funda- 
mental scientific  and  policy  significance: 

"(1)  Sufficiency:  Will  the  moderate  levels 
of  development  to  which  many  developing 
countries  can  realistically  aspire  in  the 
medium-term  future  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  preconditions  for  'natural'  fertility 
decline? 

"(2)  Timeliness:  If  such  decUnes  do  occur, 
will  they  occur  soon  enough  and  at  a  pace 
rapid  enough  to  compensate  for  the  sharply 
Increased  pace  of  mortality  decline  and 
higher  Initial  fertility  levels  of  these  coun- 


tries   aa    compared    with    transitional    Eu- 
rope?" "> 

Inctdectally,  It  aeems  necesoary  to  streM, 
post-Bucharest,  that  family  planning  pro- 
grams are  not  to  be  considered  as  substitutes 
for  development  and  that  the  latter  Is  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake.  As  It  is  gradually 
achieved,  it  will  surely  affect  prospects  for 
fertility  decline  In  a  favorable  direction — 
Just  aa  the  fertility  decline  being  sought 
through  family  planning  progrnms  will  affect 
the  prospects  for  development.  Moreover,  as 
Is  now  becoming  more  clear,  fertility  reduc- 
tion can  occur  under  varied  developmental 
conditions  and  there  are  transitional  oppor- 
tunities: not  everything  changes  at  Just  the 
same  rate.  And  beyond  the  Joint  effect  of 
development  and  family  planning  apptears  to 
be  only  some  version  of  community  com- 
mitment or  "pre.^sure,"  as  reportedly  In  the 
Chinese  case. 

That  circumstance  signals  the  first  of  two 
needs  for  further  exploration  In  this  field — 
the  need  for  greater  concern  with  the  non- 
family  planning  alternatives  for  public  pol- 
icy, in  profframmatic  terms.  They  have  not 
sufficiently  emerged,  and  need  to  be  sought 
In  a  systematic  and  Imaginative  manner. 
They  will  not  easily  be  found — It  Is  not  clear 
that  many  such  alternatives  are  realistically 
there,  given  political  and  other  considera- 
tions—but the  stakes  are  high. 

The  second  need  Is  for  fuller  knowledge 
about  the  record  Itself.  At  several  points  In 
this  report  we  have  had  to  say.  In  effect: 
don't  know.  In  this  respect,  neither  the  data 
bank  nor  the  technical  apparatus  Is  suffi- 
cient to  the  task.  The  fact  that  they  are  also 
deficient  with  regard  to  the  historical  fertil- 
ity decline  in  the  West  only  underlines  the 
point.  There  are  several  specifics: 

"Better  outreach  measures  for  indlvldaal 
programs — that  is,  measures  that  will  tell,  by 
various  standards,  how  much  actual  cover- 
age the  program  has  achieved  In  various 
sectors  of  the  society. 

"More  sophisticated  work  on  the  validity 
or  "meaning"  of  favorable  attitudes  as  pre- 
dictive of  fertility-related  behavior. 

"More  work  on  the  central  Issue  of  fertility 
effectiveness,  beyond  Initial  acceptances. 

"Better  annual  data  on  the  family  plan- 
ning Inputs,  the  acceptances,  developmental 
Indicators,  and  the  detailed  components  of 
fertility  and  nuptlallty  (preferably  sepa- 
rately for  the  persons  who  u.se  no  birth  con- 
trol and  for  those  who  tise  It  in  Inside  and 
outside  the  program)  7 

"More  work  on  the  substlt^ition  effect. 
"More   penetrating   analysis  of  the  Issues 
contained  In  Tables  7-11 — that  Is.  the  rela- 
tionships among  social  setting,  program  ef- 
fort, and  fertility. 

"More  work  on  cost  effectiveness  as  related 
to  fertility  outcome. 

"More  work  on  the  timing  problem,  that  Is, 
If  the  programs  have  'expedited'  an  ongoing 
fertility  decline,  by  how  much? 

"More  work  on  the  fundamental  concep- 
tual problems  nf  a.sslgr.ing  "cause"  In  such  an 
intricately  Interwoven  network  of  events."" 
The  fact  that  these  are  difficult  matters, 
previously  resistant  to  technical  solution, 
only  makes  the  effort  more  urgent. 

Finally,  at  the  core  Is  time.  'What  is  the 
time-table?  There  Is  a  '•horter  term  and  a 
longer  term. 

In  the  short  terra  of  a  decade  or  s^o,  the 
problem  of  a  family  planning  program  can  be 
seen  as  not  to  change  people's  norms  on  such 
a  key  issue  of  their  lives,  very  difficult  If  not 
virtually  impossible  In  the  absence  of  any 
substantial  change  In  life  conditions,  but 
rather  to  provide  information  on  how  people 
can  achieve  their  own  norms  and  provide 
services  to  nia'^e  that  prospect  real.  In  our 
Judgment.  In  the  past  decade  or  less  the  field 
ha.s  learned  that  fertility  can  decline  without 
substantial,  certainly  without  romineiisurate. 


decline  In  family  size  norms.  The  sequence  Is 
of  oonsldarable  policy  In^Mrtanoe.  Tlw  re- 
ceived view  la  that  development  leads  to 
changes  la  family  structure  and  tbs  func- 
tions of  children,  which  In  turn  lead  to 
changes  in  desired  family  size  and  that  In 
turn,  finally,  leads  to  the  adoption  of  fertUlty 
control.  But  we  are  now  learning  that  de- 
velopment and  mortality  decline  lead  to  the 
survival  of  more  children  than  the  numbers 
traditionally  experienced  as  valuable,  as  a 
result  of  which  fertility  control  may  then  be 
adopted  to  avoid  the  additional  unwanted 
children,  not  because  of  any  significant 
change  in  the  norm  of  desired  numbers.  By 
this  rationale,  fertility  control  may  well  be 
adopted  sooner  rather  than  later  In  the  en- 
tire process,  as  part  of  a  feedback  loop  well 
before  a  society  Is  fully  modernized.  After  all, 
even  In  hlgh-fertUity  countries,  fertility  Lb 
already  40-60  percent  below  the  highest 
known  levels,  not  to  mention  biological  cap- 
ability, so  some  degree  of  control  Is  already 
there. 

The  longer  view  provides  a  fitting  close. 
Family  planning  programs  have  themselves 
served,  with  their  health  and  humanitarian 
elements,  to  energize  the  Issue  of  rapid  popu- 
lation growth,  and  to  do  so  In  a  relatively 
short  time  on  a  relatively  stigmatized  sub- 
ject. But  in  the  long  run  they  contribute  to 
more  than  Just  fertiUty  reduction  or  demo- 
graphic measures.  They  are  redistributional 
in  the  larger  sen.se,  since  they  disproportion- 
ately serve  the  poor  and  the  deprived  through 
their  contribution  to  maternal  and  child 
health,  to  women's  status,  to  Income  equal- 
ization. So  they  too  are  part  of  the  desired 
social  revolution,  a  "threshold"  for  develop- 
ment and  not  merely  fertility  reduction.  In 
any  case,  on  such  an  issue,  "some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  Impatient  when  change  from  year 
to  year  cannot  plainly  be  discerned  In  the 
statistics.  Historians  consider  change  to  have 
been  rapid  when  there  wm  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  behavior  of  succes.slve  genera- 
tions." "• 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  strongly  support  spending  to 
carry  forth  our  commitments  to  stabiliz- 
ing a  peaceful  Middle  East  and  voted 
yesterday  for  H.R.  11963,  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act,  I  cannot 
vote  for  H.R.  12203.  This  bill  contains  all 
tlie  same  objectionable  foreign  give-away 
programs  that  have  marred  past  foreign 
aid  bills.  At  a  time  when  our  domestic 
priorities  are  so  very  pressing  and  the 
Federal  Government  faces  a  $75  billion 
budget  deficit,  our  handouts  to  other  na- 
tions must  either  be  eliminated  or  cut 
back  dramatically. 

No  nation  can  matcli  tlie  consistent 
generosity  of  the  United  States  nor  come 
close  to  duplicating  its  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  less  fortunate  peoples  in 
foreign  lands.  More  than  $170  billion  in 
net  disbur-spments  has  gone  from  our  tax- 
payers to  foreign  peoples  and  govern- 
ments in  the  years  since  World  War  11. 
With  interest  due  on  this  amount,  our 
total  foreign  aid  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars. 

Much  of  our  a.^sistance  has  been  in  the 
form  of  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for 
economic  development.  Many  nations  are 
participating  in  the  program  in  good 
faith.  But  others  treat  our  loans  as  out- 
right gifts.  Right  now,  124  nations  owe 
money.  And  71  of  those  124  are  falling 
further  and  further  behind  in  meeting 
their  obligations.  All  told,  overdue  pay- 


IcltelbauMi,  p  424. 
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ments  total  more  than  $600  million  and 
are  increa^ng  every  year.  At  a  time  wben 
foreign  governments  mock  our  generocitir 
and  default  on  the  conditions  under 
which  they  accepted  our  ataJBtenre  It 
seems  Just  another  good  reaeon  to  deny 
this  untimely  increase  in  foreign  aid. 

What  I  hope  the  House  will  do  is  defeat 
this  bill  and  strike  tram  it  the  obJecUon- 
able  foreign  aid  portions  so  that  we  can 
speedily  approve  the  remainder  which  is 
vitally  important  to  preservation  of  peace 
In  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  R^resent- 
atlve  Charlzs  Rangu,  of  New  York  and 
Representative  Passman,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
their  Joint  efforts  on  bc^ialf  of  the  inter- 
national narcotic  assistance  program. 

Today,  their  combined  efforts  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  re- 
storing the  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram, thereby  keeping  this  much  needed 
effort  alive. 

Every  Member  who  represents  a  met- 
ropolitan area  must  be  aware  of  the  ter- 
rible loss  to  the  Nation  caused  by  heroin. 
The  loss  is  measurable  in  terms  of  costs 
of  assistance  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, but  is  an  immeasurable  loss  of 
useful  citizens  to  our  society. 

While  I  am  determined  to  ke^  the 
Federal  budget  under  control.  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  area  where  the  cost  of 
an  effective  program  will  be  repaid  by  a 
reduction  in  social  costs.  This  morning's 
Washington  Post  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject makes  the  point  very  well.  There- 
fore. I  would  lilce  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

iMTEKNATtONAL    DUTO    TWOWtC 

Heroin  traffic  has  always  posed  a  unique 
and  troublesome  problem  for  tba  VnltMl 
States.  One  of  the  most  Important  raaaona 
for  the  problem  Is  that  It  originates  so  far 
away.  We  see  addicts  staggering  on  14tb 
Street  from  the  effects  of  a  sutMtanoe  raised 
Illicitly  10,000  miles  away  In  Btorma  or  3,800 
mUes  away,  deep  In  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 
The  frustrations  of  stopping  that  traffic  were 
weU  illustrated  in  ""The  French  Connection." 
What  the  film  showed  so  vlvlcUy  is  that  even 
if  you  know  a  shipment  of  heroin  Is  coming, 
Bearchlng  our  ports  of  entry  for  the  contra- 
band Is  still  Just  a  little  nice  searching  a  hay- 
stack for  a  needle.  For  that  reason,  logic  has 
dictated  that  the  closer  we  can  get  to  the 
source  of  production,  the  better  our  chances 
of  reducing.  If  only  a  little,  the  impact  of 
that  heroin  on  American  society.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  In  addition  to  aU  the 
human  suffering,  heroin  addiction  in  the 
United  States  has  a  price  tag  for  our  society 
of  $17  billion  a  year;  that's  how  much  the 
government  estimates  that  It  costs  In  terms 
of  crime  (stolen  goods,  law  enforcement.  In- 
carceration, etc.)   and  medical  treatment. 

The  reason  that  figure  Is  important  Is  that 
It  must  be  compared  with  the  budget  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  asked  for  Fiscal  1976  for  the 
funding  of  the  international  narcotic  as- 
sistance program.  This  Is  a  program  that 
assists  the  governments  of  nations  around 
the  world  to  help  stamp  out  their  illicit 
opium  poppy  production.  It  also  helps  sup- 
port similar  efforts  conducted  by  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Ford  has  asked  Congress  for 
•42.5  million  under  the  program.  The  funds 
are  used  to  buy  helicopters  and  other  para- 
phernalia with  which  heroin  production  can 
be  hunted  down.  Antl-narcotlcs  personnel 
are  also  trained  In  producing  countries.  The 
performance  of  the  program  has  been  lin- 


preealve  In  some  areas  and  modest  In  others, 
but  no  (me  should  doubt  that  evezy  bit  of 
iMTOtai  stopped  at  Its  point  of  oilgln  is  that 
much  lees  heroin — and  heartbreak — to  be 
faoed  within  oar  eoontiy. 

rar  that  reason,  we  find  the  action  re- 
cently of  the  Bouse  Appropriations  C<Hn- 
mlttee  disturbing  and  dismaying.  Without 
any  clear  reasoning  to  accompany  Its  action, 
the  House  committee  slashed  the  President's 
iMidget  request  by  $17  mlUlon.  If  the  com- 
mittee had  demonstrated  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Issues  involved.  Its  action 
could  be  debated  on  the  merits.  Since  Its 
action  was  taken  In  apparent  hqstUlty  to 
"foreign  aid  programs"  In  generalToie  cut- 
back is  all  the  more  mystifying.  Thl^ 
gram  should  not  be  confused  with  forel| 
aid.  In  the  most  direct  fashion  possible,  this 
progrsm  is  an  esslstance  program  to  the 
American  pec^le.  This  Is  so  simply  because 
the  less  heroin  there  is  In  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  less  addiction  Is  likely  to  occtir 
In  the  United  States.  It  Is  for  that  reason 
tbat  efforts  such  as  the  International  nar- 
cotic assistance  program  are  so  important. 
We  are  trying  to  keep  down  the  dimensions 
of  a  problem  at  home  that  expands  and  con- 
tracts with  the  supply  abroad. 

T^oday.  members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  can  strike  a  small  but  significant 
blow  against  International  narcotics  traffic. 
They  can  vote  to  restore  the  (17  minion  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  so 
thoughtlessly  removed  from  the  President's 
pn^rsm.  No  one  can  make  a  precise  claim 
as  to  what  that  $17  mlUlon  wUl  buy,  but 
when  you  consider  the  poosiblllty  that  it 
might  have  any  Impact  at  all  on  a  problem 
that  is  said  to  cost  the  nation  (17  billion  a 
year,  the  course  should  be  clear. 

Mr.  GRASSIiEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Alexander 
amendment. 

The  n.S.  Government  is  engaged  in 
many,  many  locm  programs.  We  give 
loans  to  farmers  through  the  FHA.  and 
the  farmers  are  required  to  pay  them 
back.  We  guarantee  loans  for  American 
students,  and  the  students  are  required 
to  pay  them  back.  We  give  loans  to  the 
corporations  and  cities  of  Uxis  country 
and  they  too  are  required  to  repay  them. 
If  any  of  these  Americans  fall  to  meet 
their  loan  r^;>ayment  obligations  they 
will  be  hounded  by  their  Government  to 
repay  the  money;  they  will  proiMibly 
face  legal  action;  and  one  thing  for 
sure — they  will  never  be  loaned  any 
money  by  their  Government  again.  That 
is  how  our  Government  treats  its  citi- 
aens.  But  how  do  we  treat  foreigners? 
niat  is  a  very  different  story.  Year  after 
year  we  loan  our  taxpayers'  money  over- 
seas. Year  after  year  the  foreign  recip- 
ients take  advantage  of  our  generosity  by 
refusing  to  honor  their  promise  to  re- 
pay. Year  after  year  this  Government 
closes  its  eyes  to  that  fact,  never  de- 
manding the  payments  due.  And  year 
after  year  we  loan  those  same  people 
more  money. 

Is  it  any  wonder  our  citizens  are  los- 
ing faith  in  their  Government? 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  stopped 
giving  foreigners  better  treatment  than 
we  do  Americans? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Obey  amend- 
ment that  would  reduce  Israeli  arms  as- 
sistance by  $200  million. 

The  Middle  East  package  is  delicately 
balanced.  It  should  not  be  altered.  To 
adopt  the  Obey  amendment  could  seri- 
ously   harm    the    physical    security    of 


Israel,  its  morale,  and  peffaaps  Its  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  peaoe-eeeking 
agreements. 

Far  kaae.  it  could  be  misinteiprefced 
by  the  Arab  nationa  as  a  weakening  of 
our  resolve  to  support  Che  freedom  and 
independence  of  IsraeL 

TtaX  could  lead  to  war. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  carrying 
out  our  international  narcotics  control 
program. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  combating  tiie  di'ug 
a^ise  problem  in  this  country  is  to  cut 
the  hard  drugs,  at  the  source.  Close 
intematianal  cooperation  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  successfully  discourage  those 
who  traffic  in  hard  drugs  and  achieving 
that  cooperaticxi  should  be  aae  of  our 
primary  foreign  ix>licy  objectives. 

Over  the  years,  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  consistently  pressed  the  IDe- 
partment  of  State  to  make  international 
narcotics  control  an  "jwypti^i  elonent  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  we  have  strongly 
lu-ged  the  President  to  use  every  diplo- 
matic weapon  at  his  disposal  to  convince 
the  intematiimal  community  that  drug 
abuse  is  not  only  an  American  problem. 

The  recent  flood  of  Mexican  brown 
heroin  to  the  United  States  and  the  lift- 
ing of  Turkey's  ban  on  opium  produc- 
tion, coupled  with  the  increased  demand 
for  hard  drugs  in  this  country,  is  a  clear 
indication  that  our  country  is  now  faced 
with  a  new  crisis  far  more  serious  than 
we  experienced  in  1971. 

Certainly  this  is  not  a  time  to  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  funds  provided  to  foreign 
governments  to  Increase  their  capacity  to 
curtail  the  illicit  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  hard  drugs.  Instead.  I  bdieve 
that  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  amendment  are  lugently  needed 
particularly  with  respect  to  controlling 
the  flow  of  drugs  from  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  committee  itself  recognizes  the 
need  for  effective  international  coopera- 
tion and  has  stated  in  its  report  that  "one 
of  the  major  achievements  of  the  intensi- 
fled  international  effort  has  been  the 
marked  change  In  the  earlier  attitudes  of 
other  governments  that  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  is  largely  unique  to  the  United 
States." 

I  have  strongly  urged  the  President  to 
develop  new  diplomatic  initiatives  in  this 
area  and  such  Initiatives  will  be  seriously 
Impeded  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  pro- 
vide foreign  governments  with  the  tech- 
nology and  training  which  is  basic  to 
their  drug  enforcement  efforts.  I  wish  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ed- 
itoral  which  appeared  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post  which  Indicated 
that  the  international  narcotics  control 
program  is  not  really  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram but  is  in  actuality  "an  assistance 
program  to  the  American  people."  The 
editorial  which  supported  restoration  of 
the  full  authorized  amount  for  this  pro- 
gram went  on  tp  explain  the  value  of  this 
program  to  the  United  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

This  is  so  simply  because  the  leas  heroin 
there  is  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  less  ad- 
diction Is  Ukely  to  occur  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  for  that  reason  th.it  efforts  such  as  the 
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International  narcotic  attslstance  proj?ram  are 
BO  Important. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  Is  fully  committed  to  combat- 
ting drug  abuse  and  reducing  the  avail- 
ability of  heroin  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities;  and  I  believe  that  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  our  international  narcotics  con- 
trol program  from  $25  million  to  $37.5 
million  will  serve  to  assure  the  admin- 
istration and  the  American  tieoplp  of  this 
fact.  » 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  yejtr 
the  Congress  finally  decided  to  make  a 
long-awaited  distinction  between  foreign 
economic  aid  and  foreign  military  aid 
and  consider  them  separately.  Though 
they  both  come  under  the  heading  of 
"foreign  aid,"  they  are  quite  different  in 
nature  and  are  designed  to  serve  different 
purposes. 

It  was  widely  f'^lt  by  many  of  us  here 
In  the  Congress,  and  by  many  people  all 
over  the  country,  that  this  represented 
a  plateau  of  understanding  and  a  begin- 
ning point  for  more  responsible  spending 
of  our  dollars  for  foreign  aid.  To  the 
many  citizens  who  feel  that  we  should 
be  giving  more  bread  and  less  lead  to 
our  friends  around  the  world,  it  heralded 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  definition  and 
understanding  of  our  role  as  a  world 
leader  in  this  nuclear  age.  However,  to- 
day we  find  ourselves  faced  with  an  ap- 
propriations bill  combining  economic  and 
military  foreign  aid.  What  good  is  It  to 
separate  the  authorizations  if  we  do  not 
separate  the  appropriations  and  discuss 
and  debate  within  each  of  the  two  clear- 
ly different  aspects  of  foreign  aid  the 
proper  amounts  to  be  rendered? 

It  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  integrity 
of  this  Institution  that  we  have  chosen 
to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  one  thing 
in  our  clear  separation  of  the  author- 
izing hills,  and  do  another  thing  in  com- 
bining and  consldeiing  together,  mili- 
tary and  economic  appropriations.  We 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  debate, 
discuss  and  vote  individually  on  these  two 
very  different  parts  of  our  conjmitment 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.       

For  this  reason.  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  this  appropriations  bill,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  support  reasonable  and 
responsible  security  assi-stance  to  Israel 
and  other  countries,  as  well  as  food  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  the  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  other  Members  of  this  body  will 
also  protest  this  deceitful  action  and  vote 
against  this  bill,  and  that  we  will  then 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  con.«ider  both 
security  assLstance  and  food  and  econom- 
ic aid  as  separate  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Te<'hnlcal  a.sslstance,  energy,  research,  re- 
coiLstructton.  and  selected  deve!opmet;t 
problems.  Development  As.sistaiice:  For  nec- 
essary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  lOfl,  $72,000,000:  Provided.  That  the 
amounts  provided  for  loans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  these  paragraphs  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY   MR.  CONTK 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte;  Ou  page 
3.  hie  16,  strike  $72,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof   •81,000.000". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  $9  million 
which  the  committee  cut  from  the  sec- 
tion 106  account.  This  Is  a  iwor  place  to 
make  such  a  cut. 

Section  106  contain.s  funds  for  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  to  run  pro- 
grams to  help  needy  people  abroad,  such 
organization.s  as  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.,  the 
Volunteer  Development  Corps,  and  the 
Asia  Foundation  are  able  to  expand  and 
Improve  their  efforts  as  a  result.  Tlie 
benefii  ial  impact  on  people  in  need  on 
every  continent  Ls  unquestioned 

Section  106  also  contains  funds  to  help 
.ship  overseas  the  materials  millions  of 
.'Americans  contribute  in  respon.se  to  their 
humanitarian  concerns.  Their  contribu- 
tions of  funds  or  materials  such  as  food, 
medicine,  blankets  and  clothing,  and  ed- 
ucational supplies  to  agencies  .such  as 
Hadas-sah.  CARE,  Church  World  Service, 
and  Lutheran  World  Relief  are  .shipped 
to  their  de.stinations  with  funds  reim- 
bur.'-ed  by  the  U.S.  Go\ernment  from  sec- 
tion 106.  U.S.  private  contributions  in 
1974  reached  an  all  time  high  of  almost 
$1  billion.  The  modest  amounts  of  funds 
in  this  account  thus  have  a  substantial 
multiplier  effect. 

Tlie  work  of  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations is  a  credit  to  this  Nation. 
We  ought  to  be  expanding  what  private 
groups  are  able  to  do  rather  than  re- 
stricting their  efforts.  Congre.ss  has  ex- 
pre.s.sed  Itself  in  our  basic  foreign  aid 
legislation  In  1973  and  again  in  1975  in 
favor  of  a  broader  partnership  between 
the  private  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  $9  million  cut  repre-sents 
an  abrupt  reversal  of  one  important  as- 
pect of  that  partnership.  It  would  force 
cutbacks  in  an  important  people-to-peo- 
ple  dimension  of  foreign  aid. 

The  President  requested  $81  million  for 
section  106  in  his  congressional  presenta- 
tion 9  months  ago.  The  Hou.se  and  then 
the  Senate  raLsed  this  to  $99,550,000. 
Both  bodies  were  persuaded  that  more 
fund.s  were  needed  for  activities  funded 
under  this  account.  One  ma.ior  reason 
was  the  increased  funds  required  for 
ocean  freight  reimbursement.  An  in- 
cr.-ase  of  $6.4  million  was  added  in  fiscal 
year  1976  to  the  $7.6  million  requested 
in  order  to  cover  higher  freight  cost,s  and 
the  shipment  of  vastly  increased  dona- 
tions from  Americans  in  response  to  such 
calamities  as  world  hunger,  earthquakes, 
wars,  and  other  disasters  While  ocean 
freight  funds  are  now  protected  by  an 
earmark,  the  $9  million  cut  below  the 
administration's  request  wUl  mean  ma.ior 
cuts  in  other  voluntary  agency  programs 
supported  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Develoi^ment. 

The  artrument  has  been  made  that  the 
additional  funds  needed  for  section  106 
could  be  made  available  by  AID  from 
other  sources.  This  is  misleading.  Any 
transfers  from  other  bilateral  assistance 
accounts  such  as  the  food  and  nutrition 


or  population  planning  would  reduce  the 
funds  in  those  accounts  accordingly,  and 
the  committee  has  already  cut  those 
funds  well  below  last  year's  program 
levels.  Similarly,  while  AID  has  other 
money  called  "recoveries"  which  can  be 
applied  to  section  106,  they  do  not  exist 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the  admin- 
istration's request.  In  addition  to  the 
$72  million  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. AID  intends  to  commit  to  .section 
106  $17.2  million  in  such  recoveries.  This 
would  bring  the  total  to  only  $89.2  mil- 
lion, a  full  $9  million  short  of  the  funds 
needed  to  meet  last  year's  levels. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  committee 
has  not  recognized  the  humanitarian  im- 
pulses of  the  American  people  and  re- 
flected their  faith  in  their  private  agen- 
cies by  allowing  last  year's  level  of  U.S. 
Government  support  to  continue. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  in- 
creased freight  and  other  costs  will  force 
a  cut  in  real  terms  below  last  year's  pro- 
gram levels  even  if  the  Congress  restores 
the  $9  million  cut  from  .section  106  by  the 
committee. 

Among  the  private  agencies  which  are 
currently  receiving  funds  under  section 
106  and  which  may  be  vulnerable  to  cuts 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Africare.  American  Organization 
for  Rehabilitation  through  Training, 
the  A.sia  Foundation,  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  Community  Development 
Foundation,  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Coordination  in  Development, 
Credit  Union  National  Association, 
Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing,  In- 
ternational Voluntary  Service.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  Over- 
seas Education  Fund  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Project  Concern,  and 
Volunteers  in  Technical  Assistance. 
There  are  many  others  as  well. 

These  organizations  deserve  our  help 
and  support.  They  need  our  help  and 
support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  respond 
to  that  need  by  voting  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  hearty  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  have  seen  these  organi- 
zations operating  under  the  most  terrible 
circumstances  with  mortars  and  shells 
falling  all  around  them.  I  refer  to  Cath- 
olic Relief,  Lutheran  Relief,  and  others. 
I  hope  the  House  will  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  tlie  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  for  her  wonderful  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  profound  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  just  preceded  me  hi  the  well.  We 
had  a  great  Governor  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  by  the  name  of  Earl  K.  Long. 
If  he  wanted  to  make  an  Impression,  he 
would  say.  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  listen 
good."  So,  please,  listen  good  to  me. 

Let  us  look  at  this  technical  assistance 
program  under  which  the  gentleman 
offered  the  amendment. 
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Remember,  we  have  four  technical  aid 
programs  in  foreign  aid.  This  Is  just  one 
of  the  technical  aid  programs  that  we 
are  ccHisiderine  appropriating  funds  for 
today.  But,  if  we  look  at  this  particular 
program,  we  see  that  las*  year  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $67  million  for  the 
technical  assistance,  energy,  research,  re- 
cons  tnictlon  program — $67  million — and 
so  to  try  to  please  everybody  on  the  com- 
mittee and  some  others,  the  committee 
recommended  $72  million  this  year, 
which  i3  $5  million  more  than  we  appro- 
pri  ited  last  year. 

But,  what  did  we  rim  into?  When  W'e 
st  .1  ted  looki.ng  at  the  actual  facts  of  this 
bill,  we  find  that  we  are  recommending 
^72  million  ii:  ntw  funds.  We  find  $17,- 
200,030  in  dsobligations  from  previous 
ye  us,  $C,500,000  that  could  not  be  spent 
last  year.  All  of  this  is  available  to  the 
program  this  year.  We  also  find  they 
have  $190  million  in  the  pipeline  from 
prior  years.  Then,  they  have  the  right  to 
have  transferred  an  additional  $18  mil- 
li  ;n.  Rather  than  support  an  increase  in 
this  section,  it  micht  be  in  the  interests 
Oi  all  if  we  would  vote  to  cut  It  further. 

I  pkad  that  the  Members  vote  this 
amcndmont  down  and  to  realize  that 
sonio  of  the  mo-t  staunch  supporters  of 
forcicn  aid  are  going  to  vote  against  this 
bill  b;.c?ii..e  it  is  alieady  too  fat. 

r^r.  C'a:  irman,  I  hope  tho  Mertibcrs 
vot?  dcv.-i  the  anicrdnicnt. 

Mr.  CHRIVEK.  TJr.  Chr.innan,  will  Uie 
gcnilcm.in  yield? 

M.-.  PASSMArr.  I  yield  to  ths  gentle- 
man li'om  Kai-isas. 

Mc.  SHRIVER.  I  t}-ank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.ant  to  point  out  to 
tlie  Members  that  there  are  $17.2  mll- 
li:n  available  in  this  item  from  recov- 
e:  ie.-,  and  from  deoblijatlons.  So  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  another  $9  million,  espe- 
cially on  a  bill  that  is  $5  billion,  and  is 
$13  1  illion  aLove  last  j'ear.  We  are  not 
siyin3  this  Ls  not  a  good  programi|But 
we  have  arcady  provided  enough  forthe,^ 
remainder  of  this  fLscal  year.  $72  million, 
pnd  for  the  transitional  quarter,  $18  mil- 
hon,  plus  $17.2  million  from  recoveries. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  we  are  also  al- 
ready almost  nine  months  Into  this  fiscal 
yofir  1976. 

Plr.  SHRIVER.  Tliis  fiscal  year  ends 
tho  30th  of  June. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chah-man. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

RTr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  best  way  to  de- 
feat this  bill  is  to  load  it  up.  I  agree  with 
his  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote,  and  I  hope  the  Members  vote 
this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  been  looking 
through  this  bill  that  we  are  working 
on  today,  the  appropriations  bill,  and 
I  have  looked  at  the  various  Items 
with  which  I  am  sure  the  committee  is 
far  more  familiar  than  I  am.  It  just 
seems  Impossible  to  me  that  we  are  at 


a  point  where  we  are  cutting  $9  mil- 
lion in  this  $5  blUIon  program,  that  we 
are  cutting  $9  million  that  goes  basically 
to  agencies  to  help  people  who  have  been 
hit  with  problems,  disasters,  throughout 
this  world.  Let  us  consider,  for  Instance, 
the  recent  situation  in  Guatemala.  Agen- 
cies which  have  been  helping  the  people 
there,  these  are  the  recipients  of  this 
kind  of  money  that  we  are  cutting  out  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X,am  not  for  loading 
the  program!  up  with  imnecessary  things. 
But  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  given  the 
option  of  cutting  $9  million  out  of  this 
$5  billion  program  that  this  is  not  the 
place  to  do  it.  We  have  voluntai-y  agen- 
cies that  are  offering  their  help,  to  reach 
out,  and  the  American  people  reach  out 
to  do  something  about  this,  and  we  say, 
"OK.  but  we  are  going  to  cut  the  money 
away  from  getting  the  food  and  supplies, 
and  things  of  this  natm-e.  to  where  they 
belong."  That  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  at  all.  I  cannot  understand  v.-hy  this 
type  of  cut  should  take  place  when  the 
House,  the  Senate  and  the  administra- 
tion have  stated  they  need  more  money 
than  that. 

Mr.  PASSM  ^?T  Mr.  Chairmr.n  v:i!l  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yiel.''  to  the  scntlenan 
from  Loui^i-^na  (Mr.  P.rssM.^?;  ^ . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  th",nk  the  ccntlem-n 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  hkc  to  be  rla-ed  in 
the  rc-ition  of  cuarrelinr:  v.  ith  Mem- 
ters,  l:ut  ve  ni;-t  look  at  the  statis- 
tics. I  revealed  the  correct  infom^etion 
in  the  well  of  the  Heuse.  Now  we  f  nd 
th"t,  of  all  r.ic  money  we  sjave  them  lar.t 
year,  at  the  Gr\(^  of  January  they  had 
money  they  h"d  not  spent.  They  have 
mere  money  thnn  thev  knoA'  v,'hat  to  do 
with. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I.Iay  I  ask  a  question: 
If  that  were  the  ca.se,  that  money  has 
not  been  expended;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  '^  mentioned  earlier, 
we  are  providing  $5  million  more  than 
la-^t  year.  We  will  have  deoblifjat'ons 
'  availrble  of  an  additional  $17  million.  We 
have  $5.5  million  not  obligated  from  la<^t 
year.  We  have  available  to  transfer  $18 
million  from  other  accounts.  This  is  one 
of  the  fattest  little  accounts  in  the  en- 
tire bill,  and  why  this  amendment  is 
offered  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  It  still  leaves  in  my  mind 
a  very  sharp  question  as  to  why  we 
should  cut  away  from  this  program.  If 
they  do  not  need  the  money,  the  money 
will  be  there  and  it  will  go  over  until 
next  year.  But  to  have  this  kind  of  a  cut, 
in  the  face  of  disasters  that  are  facing 
us  all  over  the  v.orld  today,  and  to  hurt 
voluntary  agencies,  does  not  make  sense, 
I  hope  we  will  pass  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

ISx.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  the 
way  to  waste  money  is  to  give  any 
agency  more  money  than  they  actually 
need.  In  order  not  to  be  embarrassed, 
they  do  the  very  best  they  can  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  But  this  particular 
agency  involved  here  cannot  spend  the 


money  if  they  are  not  sending  It  in  the 
form  of  medicine  and  food  supplies  to 
places  that  need  it.  So  if  there  Is  not  a 
need,  the  money  will  not  be  spent. 

Mr.  CX)NTE,  Mr.  Chah^nan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chahman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Petskr)  is 
absolutely  right.  He  put  his  finger  right 
en  it. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  because  there  a  lot  of 
programs  in  this  foreign  aid  bill  that  we 
are  voting  on  today.  The  gentleman 
spoke  for  about  an  hour  about  how  bad 
this  till  i.3. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this  tai 
th^t  will  result  in  a  lot  of  waste,  but 
here  we  are  dealing  only  with  money 
thnt  is  spend  for  bringing  food,  mediei  e, 
and  clothing  to  people  in  distress 
tiirouehout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  v.ant  to  cut  $13 
miliion,  or  $100  million,  there  are  many 
places  ws  can  cut  svch  amounts  right 
out,  cf  this  t  m. 

I.!r.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  ge:  tleman,  end  I  urge  the  ?doption 
of  thi"  amerdmer  t. 

Mr.  FR.^SER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  reeuiste  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  get  into 
an  argument  this  afternoon  about  the 
question  of  how  much  money  Ig  goinj  to 
be  made  available  this  year  as  compared 
to  last  year. 

One  thins  th^t  tend=^:  rot  to  be  men- 
tioned U  that  ref  ows.  that  i-.  .money  paid 
on  old  loans  mp.de  in  the  past  have  f  ec-i 
added  to  the  funds  available  to  the  AID 
Agency.  This  year  they  arc  cut  out.  So 
when  it  is  argued  thrt  there  is  an  v\- 
crease  this  year  over  la-t  year,  thpt  is 
not  in  fact  true.  In  fact,  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion from  last  year's  amount,  because  cf 
the  fact  that  the  so-crlled  reflows  or 
rcp-'ments  of  old  lo?rs  rre  no  longer 
available  to  be  spent.  The  only  money 
available  is  the  decbligated  money,  the 
reprogramed  money,  but  that  does  ret 
begin  to  make  up  the  difference. 

So  as  I  understand  the  figures  here. 
there  is  a  net  cut  from  last  year,  and  this, 
I  think,  needs  to  be  made  fu'Iy  clear  to 
the  membership  so  we  are  not  misled  into 
thinking  there  is  an  actual  increase  in 
the  figures. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  aiairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  rcQui-lte  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  we  look  at  the  figtires  on 
tills;  the  facts  are  that  there  is  $17  mil- 
lion more  this  year  than  there  was  last 
year.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  we  call  It  or  how  we  look  at  It  on 
the  books;  there  Is  $17  mfllion  more  this 
year  than  last  year. 

I  suggest  that  this  Agency  has  the 
money  to  do  the  job  that  It  ought  to  do. 
and  I  think  we  should  not  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chamnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  years  ago  a  man 
named  Rlchsu^  Comvelle  wrote  a  book 
entitled     "Reclaiming     the     American 
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Dream."  His  thesis  was  that  we  try  to 
solve  our  problems  in  this  country 
through  actions  in  the  public  sector; 
that  Is.  government;  and  through  ac- 
tions in  the  private  sector;  that  is,  busi- 
ness or  commerce  for  profit.  But  there 
is  a  third  sector  that  has  great  poten- 
tial for  good  tha'w  the  author  calls  the 
independent  sector,  and  that  Ls  com- 
prised of  private  nonp.ofit  voluntary 
organizations  which  he  claimed  to  be  a 
great  resource  in  this  country  for  ,.  jcI 
and  for  the  solution  of  our  counuys 
problems. 

When  we  started  out  in  the  foreign  aid 
bu:.incss.  it  was  our  thought  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  aid  burden  would  be  borne 
by  private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
in  fact,  a  grer-t  deal  has  been. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachu.'^ett.s 
I  Mr.  C&NTE  I  has  offered  a  small  amerd- 
ment.  The  total  amount  is  siif^h  an  in- 
finitesimal drop  in  tlie  buckt-t  even  in 
this  bill,  much  les.s  in  relation  to  the 
Federal  budget,  that  it  Ls  too  tiny  to  be 
acrurately  or  statistically  described,  and 
yet  this  goes  to  support  the  work  of  or- 
ganizations that,  as  recently  as  the  re- 
cent Guatemalan  crisis,  have  been 
praised  by  the  AID  Administrator  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  great 
contributions  they  are  making  in  that 
crLsLs. 

This  small  amount  of  money,  which 
wiU  be  available  li  needed,  can  do  a  great 
amount  of  good  in  the  world,  and  I  think 
this  is  the  best  direction  for  foreign  aid; 
that  is.  more  work  by  private  voluntary 
organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  support 
them,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
modest  but  important  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  here  with  reference  to  reflows, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana <Mr.  Passman),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappelli, 
raised  this  question,  too,  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  iMr.  Fraser), 
who  sits  on  the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  him.  As  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  my 
understanding  of  the  reflows  and  the 
figure  here  is  something  like  $17.2  mil- 
lion; is  that  correct?  If  we  add  tlie  $17.2 
million  to  the  $72  million  that  is  made 
available  in  this  bill  for  the  section  106 
program  it  would  come  to  $89  million; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  $99  million. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No;   it  is  $89  million. 
$72  million  plus  $17  million  is  $89  million. 
Mr.  PASSMAN,  In  addition,  there  Is 
$6.5  million  in  imobligated  funds. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
$6.5  mlUion  In  unobligated  funds.  I  am 
only  asking  about  that  item  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  controversy. 

For  an  answer  to  that  question.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  ^Mr. 
Fraser)  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me  again,  that  is  correct,  it  is 
$17.2  million. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  The  $17.2  milUon  brings 
it  up  to  $89.2  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  It  Is  $89  million,  I 
think,  for  this  year.  Last  year  it  was  $112 
million.  Thus,  there  is  a  net  cut  of  $13 
million. 

The  reason  there  is  a  cut  is  that  the 
AID  Agency  i.s  no  longer  si)endinR  money 
for  old  loan.-.  That  Ls  the  reason  for  tlie 
reduction  this  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Ls  it  not  true  that  the 
authorization  bill  passed  yesterday 
carried  the  figure  of  $99  million  for  the 
section  1C6  program?  Is  tlial  correct? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  mv  understand- 
ing, that  that  is  the  risht  figure. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  what  the  a.linin- 
ibtration  recommends.  I  will  a.sk  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
CoNTEi .  is  $81  million? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairmiui.  if  the 
gentleman  wi'l  .\ield,  that  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  All  right.  Therefore,  the 
que.Uion  here  Is  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  expend  $9  million  more  in  a 
$5  billion  foreisn  aid  program  to  assist 
voluntary  agencies.  Just  think  of  it: 
These  ore  all  private  and  voluntary 
aiicncies. 

All  of  this  is  listed  in  the  report  here 
under  the  dissenting  views  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  CoNTEi . 

I  would  think  that  we  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  help  these  agencies.  This  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts offers  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  section   106  program. 

As  he  indicated  In  his  remarks,  Con- 
gress some  years  ago  expressed  a  desire 
and  the  authorization  committee  has 
been  emphasizing  this  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bills  that  have  come  to  the  floor  for 
foreign  aid;  emphasizing  authorizing 
legiblation  to  assist  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  do  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
in  this  humanitarian-  area.  Therefore,  I 
thiirk  we  can  say  that  it  was  hoped  that 
assistance  would  be  rendered  at  what  we 
call  the  grassroots  level,  and  that  Is 
precisely  where  this  assistance  goes, 
where  the  need  was  the  greatest  and 
where  existing  agency  involvement  could 
have  the  most  effect. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  us  today  would  appropri- 
ate $72  miUion  for  the  section  106  pro- 
gram. The  authorization  figure.  I  repeat, 
is  $99.5  miUion.  If  the  $9  million  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  not  added  to  the  committee's 
figure  for  section  106.  two  things  will 
happen:  First,  the  grant  assistance  pro- 
gram set  up  under  section  106  will  suffer 
greatly.  These  grants  are  made  by  AID, 
and  I  will  repeat,  to  various  private 
organizations  to  improve  the  expertise 
and  the  training  of  their  staffs  to  de- 
liver the  kinds  of  health  and  education 
and  agricultural  assistance  that  they 
provide,  along  with  shipments  of  food- 
stuffs, instructional  material,  and  so 
forth. 

Private  voluntary  agencies  are  reim- 
bursed under  this  section  for  expendi- 
tmes  incurred  in  the  shipment  by  ocean- 
going vessels  of  supplies  intended  for  the 
relief  of  stricken  parts  of  the  globe.  In 


recent  years,  as  all  of  us  know,  rates  for 
ocean  shipment  of  freight  have  doubled 
and  sometimes  have  even  tripled.  There- 
fore, the  low  funding  of  this  reimburse- 
ment program  will  reduce,  I  think, 
drastically  and,  I  tliink,  dangerously  the 
ability  of  these  voluntary  agencies  to 
send  supplies  abroad  in  times  of  emer- 
gency or  to  meet  seiious  needs  in  under- 
developed coimtries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impact  of  a  $9  mil- 
lion increase  in  section  106  funding  is 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
total  appropriation  for  foreign  aid. 

At  the  same  time  the  American  people 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  pro- 
vide private  agencies  with  the  supplies 
so  de.s)5erately  needed  in  many  parts  of 
the  ;;lobc. 

li"  we  stand  by,  and  allow  less  than 
full  reiml)ursenient  for  ocean  transship- 
ment of  these  supplies,  or  provide  less 
than  a  maintenance  level  of  funding  for 
grant  assistance  to  these  voluntary  agen- 
cies, we  v.ill  be  frustrating  not  only  tlie 
intent  of  Congress  but  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  support  our 
Nations  commitment  to  international 
assistance  and  humanitarian  need  by 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
stiiKe  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mv.  Chairman,  yesterday,  when  we 
vvore  arguing  the  authorization  bill,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  pages  5179  and  5180,  an  analysis  of 
how  the  authorization  bill  and  the  ap- 
propriation bill  impacted  on  the  budget 
overall. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  this  bill  that  we  are  presently  de- 
bating, the  appropriation  bill,  on  the 
outlay  side,  if  the  Members  will  notice, 
is  within  $19  million  of  the  target  that 
the  House  adopted  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  and  we  are  also  very  close  to 
the  overall  ceiling  for  the  total  fiscal  year 
1976  budget. 

I  voted  for  the  authorization  bill  yes- 
terday on  the  basis  that  the  appropria- 
tion bill  that  was  coming  on  today  would 
be  within  the  targets  that  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriation  bill,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  today,  is  within 
the  targets,  I  say,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  because  the  estimate  of  the 
outlays  can  vary  depending  upon  how 
rapidly  amounts  are  spent  out,  particu- 
larly in  the  very  large  military  assistance 
programs. 

I  therefore  rise  at  this  point  to  irdi- 
cate  that  I  oppose  any  amendments  to 
this  bill  that  would  raise  the  total 
amounts  of  money  that  are  pr^ently  be- 
ing advocated  as  appropriations  within 
the  bill.  This  is  not  to  comment  on  the 
merits  of  the  various  programs  within 
the  bill,  and  if  amounts  of  money  are 
dropped  in  one  section  of  the  bill  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  their  being  shift- 1 
to  others.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  re- 
port to  the  committee  at  this  time  is 
that  this  bill  Is  almost  precisely  on  tar- 
get in  outlays.  If  it  goes  higher  because 
of  any  amendments  then  It  will  take 
money  from  other  fiscal  year  1976  pro- 
grams. The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Ls  going  to  have  to  bring  to  the  floor 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  In 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  that  bill  will 
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have  to  fit  within  the  budget  celling  or  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Once  again  I  want  to  emithasize  I  am. 
not  trying  to  comment  on  the  merits  of 
the  various  amendments,  but  on  theif 
budget  impact.  For  example,  I  have  been 
following  the  various  amendments  which 
have  been  distributed  today  by  variotis 
Members  indicating  that  they  intend  to 
amend  this  bill  by  raising  the  amovmts 
of  the  appropriations. 

I  have  also  heard  that  there  is  talk 
that  this  bill  could  be  raised  in  the  tran- 
sition quarter  to  put  additional  money 
into  foreign  assistance  that  could  go 
beyond  the  target  that  was  set  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  I  hope  that  thought  is  not 
in  anybody's  mind,  because  we  are  at 
the  point  where  we  have  targeted  all 
the  various  functions  and  any  attempt 
to  raise  this  fimction  which  is  very  con- 
troversial would  be  strongly  resisted.  I 
hope  we  will  stay  within  the  transitional 
targets  as  well  as  the  fiscal  year  1976 
ceiling. 

For  further  information,  if  the  Mem- 
bers wish  to  see  the  present  status  of 
the  budget,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  would 
refer  them  to  pages  5179  and  5180 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day. I  hope  that  we  will  not  increase 'the 
amounts  of  money  that  are  presently  es- 
tablished in  the  various  portions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  bill  is  $9  million  below  what  the 
administration  requested,  and  it  is  about 
$27  milUon  below  what  we  authorized 
yesterday.  This  would  mere^  bring  it  up 
to  the  administration's  request. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  permit  me  to  in- 
terrupt, and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman,  that  was  the 
problem  with  the  authorization  bill  yes- 
terday, the  authorization  bill  was  above 
the  target,  and  that  gave  a  number  of  us 
great  concern.  But  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  have  generally  not 
commented  on  authorization  bills,  be- 
cause they  perform  a  function  that  is 
different  ttian  the  actual  spending  func- 
tion which  is  done  through  entitlements 
or  appropriations.  So  I  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  I  thought  the  authorization  bill 
was  too  high,  but  this  appropriation  bill 
was  right  on  target.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  if  we  raise  this  bill  to  the  authori- 
zation level,  we  will  have  gone  beyond 
Uie  budget  function  categories  that  were 
set  in  the  second  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
.^ield  further,  certainly  if  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  it  will  still  fall  some  $17 
million  below  the  authorization  level.* 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  will  be  below  the  au- 
thorization level,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Even  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  stiU  below  the  au- 
tliorization  level.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks    yesterday,     though,    we    are 


within  a  very  small  amoimt  that  can  be 
(dumged  by  the  spending  outlays  in  the 
various  programs  and  go  beyond  the  out- 
lays. 1  know  that  the  gentleman,  who  Is 
veiy  active  and  a  very  influential  mem- 
b^  of  the  Committee  on  Ai^ropriations, 
knows  we  are  going  to  have  to  shoehorn 
in  the  supidemental  when  it  comes  later, 
and  that  is  the  purpose  for  my  rising  and 
raising  that  point  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlonan  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appn^iriations  Subcommittee 
worked  very  hard  to  come  up  with  a 
reasonable  and  balanced  bill.  Although 
many  Members  of  the  House  would 
like  to  add  amounts  for  certain  for- 
eign aid  progi^ams,  I  would  oppose 
such  add-ons. 

This  appropriation  bill  is  above  last 
year's  funding  level,  without  even  count- 
ing the  extra  moneys  that  are  available 
tiirough  the  so-called  "bridge."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  extra  monesrs — this  bill  is 
above  last  year's  appropriation.  We  have 
a  very  generous  amoimt. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  proposes 
to  increase  this  program  by  about  10 
percent  Nine  million  dollars  may  not 
sound  like  much  to  some  people,  but  10 
percent  is  a  big  increase.  If  we  were  to 
add  10  percent  to  eveiything  in  this  bill, 
and  every  other  piece  of  legislation  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  we  would  bust  the 
budget  wide  open. 

It  is  difBcult  enough  to  justify  foreign 
aid  to  our  constituents.  Many  of  them 
are  puzzled  as  to  why  we  are  turning 
down  good,  sound  projects  here  in  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  people  over- 
seas. We  are  trying  to  do  a  responsible 
and  compassionate  job  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  think  we  have  done  it;  there- 
fore, I  must  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte.>. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  161,  noes  237, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 


|RoU  No.  88] 

AYES— 161 

Abzug 

Eoland 

Conyers 

Anderson, 

Bonker 

Corman 

CaUf. 

Brademas 

Cornell 

Anderson,  III. 

Brodbead 

CougUlln 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dellums 

N.  Dak. 

Buchanan 

Dent 

Annunzio 

Burke,  Calif. 

Derwinski 

Armstrong 

Burke,  Mass. 

Diggs 

Aspin 

Burton,  John 

Drlnan 

BsdUlo 

Burton,  Phillip 

du  Pont 

Bedell 

Carney 

Early 

BeU 

Chisholni 

Eckhardt 

Bergland 

Clancy 

Edgar 

Blester 

Clausen, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Blngbam 

DonH. 

Esch 

Blanchard 

Cleveland 

Fascell 

Blouln 

Cohen 

Penwtck 

Boggs 

Conte 

Pish 

Foley 

Mineta 

Rosenthal 

Pord,  Mich. 

Mink 

Roussdot 

ForsythA 

MitcbflU,  Md. 

Buppe 

Fraser 

Mltohrtl,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Gibbons 

MOaUey 

Sarasln 

Gonzalez 

Moffett 

Sarbanes 

Ooodling 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Green 

Morgan 

Schroeder 

Gude 

Mosher 

Selberltng 

Hnll 

Murphy,  NY. 

Sharp 

Hamilton 

Nolan 

Simon 

Harkin 

Nowak 

Smith,  Iowa 

Harrington 

Oberstar 

Solarz 

Harris 

Obey 

Stanton, 

Harsha 

O'Hara 

J.  WUIiam 

Hawkins 

o-Nem 

Stanton, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

James  V. 

Holtzman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Stark 

Howard 

Patterson, 

Steed 

Jeffords 

Calif. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Pattlson,  NY. 

Stokes 

Jordan 

Pepper 

Studds 

Kastenmeier 

Peyser 

Sullivan 

Keys 

Pike 

Symington 

Koch 

Price 

Tsongaa 

IiaFalce 

Prltcbard 

Vander  Jagt 

Leggett 

Quie 

Vander  Veen 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Railsback 

Vanik 

McCloskey 

Rangel 

Waxman 

McDade 

Rees 

Weaver 

McKinney 

Reuss 

Wbalen 

Macdonald 

Rbodes 

WUson,  Bob 

Madden 

Richmond 

Wolff 

Magulre 

Riegle 

Yates 

Meyner 

Rinaldo 

Young,  Ga. 

Mezvlnsky 

Rodlno 

Young,  Tex. 

Michel 

Roncalio 

Zablocki 

Mikva 

Rooney 
NOBS— 237 

Abdnor 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Levltas 

Adams 

Evans.  Ind. 

Litton 

Addabbo 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Alexander 

Pary 

Long,  La. 

AUen 

Plndley 

Long.  Mil. 

Ambro 

Fisher 

Lott 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fithian 

Lujan 

Archer 

Flood 

McCoUteter 

Asbbrook 

Florio 

McConnack 

Ashley 

Flowers 

McDonald 

AuCoin 

Flynt 

McEwen 

BafalU 

Pord,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Baldus 

Fountain 

McHugh 

Baucus 

Fren?;el 

McKay 

Bauman 

Prey 

Beard.  R.l. 

Fuqua 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Mann 

Bennett 

Glaimo 

Martin 

BevlU 

GUman 

Mathis 

Biaggl 

Ginn 

Mats\maga 

Bowen 

Goldwater 

Mazzoli 

Breaux 

Gradlaon 

Meeds 

Breckinridge 

Grassley 

Melcber 

Brlnkley 

Hagedorn 

Milford 

Broom  field 

Haley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hammer- 

HUls 

Broybill 

scbmidt 

MlniRh 

Burgener 

Hanley 

MoUohan 

Biirke,  Pla. 

Hannaford 

Montgomery 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hansen 

Moore 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Moorhead, 

Butler 

Hefner 

Calif. 

Byron 

Heinz 

Moss 

Carr 

Helstoski 

Mottl 

Carter 

Hicks 

Murphy,  ni. 

Cederberg 

Hightower 

Murtba 

Cbappell 

Holland 

Myers,  Ind. 

Clawson,  Del 

Holt 

Myers,  Pa. 

Cochran 

Hubbard 

Natcher 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hughes 

Neal 

Conable 

Hungate 

Nedzl 

Cotter 

Hutchinson 

Nichols 

Crane 

Hyde 

Nix 

D' Amours 

Ichord 

Passman 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Jarman 

Pettis 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jenrette 

Pickle 

Danielson 

Johnson,  CaUf 

Poage 

Davis 

Jobnaon,  Pa. 

Pressler 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Ala. 

Preyer 

Delaney 

Jones,  N.C. 

QuUlen 

Derrick 

Jones,  Okla. 

Regula 

Devine 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Risenboover 

Dickinson 

Kartb 

Roberts 

Dingell 

Kasten 

Robinson 

Dodd 

Kazen 

Roe 

Downey,  N.Y. 

KeUy 

Rogers 

Downing,  Va. 

Kemp 

Rose 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Ketchum 

Rostenkowskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Krebs 

Roush 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Krueger 

Roybal 

Eiiberg 

Lagomarsino 

Russo 

Emery 

Landrum 

Santlnl 

En?llEh 

Latta 

Satterfield 

Eshieman 

Lent 

Schuize 
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Sebellua 

Stuckey 

White 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Whitehurst 

Shrlver 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Whltten 

Shuster 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wiggins 

Slsk 

Teague 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Skubitz 

Thone 

Winn 

Slack 

Thorn  ton 

Wlrth 

Snyder 

Tra.xler 

Wright 

SpeHman 

Treen 

Wvdler 

SpencB 

Ullman 

Wylle 

Staggers 

Van  Deerlm 

Yairon 

.S'.eelman 

Vigorlto 

Young.  Alaska 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Wiggonner 

Youag,  Pla. 

Stephens 

Walsh 

Zeferettl 

Struuon 

Wampler 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Barrett 

Henderson 

Randall 

Boiling 

Hlllls 

Kunnels 

hlDOkS 

Hioshaw 

St  Germain 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hortoa 

SchneebeU 

Clav 

Howe 

Slkea 

CoUins,  ni. 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Conlan 

Lehman 

Symms 

Erlenborn 

McClory 

Thompson 

Gayer 

Metcalle 

Udall 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Hays.  Ohio 

OBflen 

lit  uert 

Patman,  Tex. 

Mr.  WHITE  changed  his  vote  from 
■'aye'  to  "no." 

Mr.  CHARA  and  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Loan  allocation.  Development  Assistance : 
Of  the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  103-106,  not  less  than  $300,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  loans  for  flscal 
year  1976  and  not  less  than  $75,000,000  shall 
DO  available  for  loans  for  the  perlL'.-l  Jul.v  1. 
1976.  through  September  30,  197G. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
gentleman  knows  of  my  high  esteem  for 
him  and  of  my  regard  for  him  and  indeed 
of  my  affection  for  him.  He  serves  not 
only  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
but  he  also  serves  as  member  of  the  Sub- 
con^mlttee  on  Public  Works  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair. 

I  note  in  the  budget  this  year  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  all  the  50  States  there  is 
not  a  single  new  construction  start  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget.  There  is  not 
one  new  start.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
hus  told  me  this,  and  I  want  him  to  con- 
firm it:  In  the  fortign  aid  bill  there  are 
40ti  new  starts. 

I  wi  -h  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  in  his 
judgment  thii  amo'ants  to  a  little  bit  of 
a  misdirection  of  prioritier,. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rii=Linguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of 
the  $4,9  billion  in  the  bill  before  us,  the 
total  loans,  that  is.  long-term  conces- 
sionary loans,  is  $1,435  billion.  Out  of 
the  $19  billion,  many  millions  will  apply 
CO  continuing  projects.  All  the  rest  Is  for 
ne.v  projects,  large  and  small,  and  there 
v.ill  be  new  projects  started  in  many  na- 
liDns  in  the  v.orld. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
ippn.  will  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  many 


of  these  new  projects  there  are  in  the 
bill?  Is  the  correct  munber  406? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
answer  the  gentleman  in  a  way  so  there 
will  be  no  confusion. 

If  we  take  all  projects,  large  projects 
and  small  projects,  and  all  facets  of  the 
AID  program,  in  all  probability  there  will 
be  many  hundreds  of  new  projects 
started. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
hundreds  of  new  projects  provided  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman 
will  just  refer  to  my  report.  It  would 
save  us  all  a  lot  of  time.  We  have  9,337 
projects  in  the  UNDP  alone.  I  am  aw- 
fully sorry,  but  I  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion In  this  way. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  My  question 
is:  How  many  new  starts  are  there? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  I  said  before  hun- 
dreds, if  we  take  the  large  and  small 
starts  in  94  nations  where  we  are  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimei^ee.  What  would 
the  gentleman  say  as  to  whether  he  feels 
this  is  a  misdirection  of  priorities? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot 
of  people  believe  this  is  a  good  program. 
A  lot  of  people  believe  It  is  In  our  na- 
tional Interest.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  giving  him  the  very  best 
answer  I  can. 

This  program  was  started  many  years 
ago.  and  evidently  the  Congress  thinks 
it  is  a  good  program,  because  we  have 
continued  to  authorize  it.  All  my  com- 
mittee has  done  is  to  try  to  take  some  of 
the  fat  out  of  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
m.an,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  an- 
swers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

International  organizations  and  programs: 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision.'* of  section  301.  ♦160,000,000,  of  which 
not  more  than  $20,000,000  shall  b«  available 
for  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  supplement  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  Uxilted  Natloiw  Development 
r^cij;ram  in  flscal  year  1975. 

.\MEN"r).V'ENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     Et>W.\RDS 
OF    ALABAM.V 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Ch'iirman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

.\nifuci;iieiit  otfered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
.Mabama :  On  Pat'e  4,  .strike  out  lines  four 
through  eleven  and  insert  iu  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Internation.il  organi;iations 
and  progr:vn\-.:  For  neces-^nry  e.xpenses  to 
car:-y  out  the  provi.^lons  of  section  301,  $75,- 
OOO.OoO  cf  which  i.ot  more  than  $20,000,000 
shall  be  available  lor  the  United  Nations 
Childreiis'  Fur.d:  Provided,  Tluit  none  of  the 
lands  appropriated  or  made  available  pur-'i 
suant  to  this  Art  shall  l>e  pro\  ided  to  tVie 
U:ilted  Nations  Development  Program." 

Mr.  EDW.\RDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  tlie  reason  this  amendment 
is  offered  is  because  of  the  language  on 
pai;e  28  of  the  committee  report  which 
I  find  to  be  something  less  than  substan- 
tiating; tlie  need  for  these  funds.  I  would 
like  to  read  briefly  from  pat;e  28  of  the 
comimtiee  report,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  l.s  still  not  satisfied  ^.ith 
the  o^ierntion  of  the  UN.  De\clop:nent  Pro- 


gram (UNDP).  During  the  bearings,  it  vras 
brought  out  that  the  UNDP  not  only  had 
1,051  personnel  In  Its  headquarters  and  field 
operations  but  that  the  TTNDP  hired  9,801 
experts  in  1974.  The  Committee  feels  that 
this  certainly  would  make  for  a  top  heavy 
organization.  In  addition,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  UNDP  administered  9,337  individual 
country  and  lutercountry  projects. 

It  drops  on  down.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
say: 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  UNDP 
has  provided  funding  to  nine  communist 
countries  (Albania.  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  Czech- 
oslovaltia,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia ) . 

According  to  a  newspaper  article,  APL-CIO 
President  Oeorge  Meany  said  the  organiza- 
tions supported  by  the  UNDP  have  been 
completely  perverted  to  the  service  of  most 
destructive  and  vicious  political  ends." 

He  said  UNDP  programs  have  become  "in- 
struments cf  political  warfare  against  our 
country  and  .  .  .  hostile  to  the  interests  and 
Ideals  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  out  of  the  com- 
mittee report  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  that  led  me  to  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  in  1975,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Meany's  testimony.  He  goes  on  at  great 
length  into  what  he  calls  the  "blatant, 
outrageous,  and  unconstitutional  politi- 
calizatlon  of  both  the  ILO  and  UNESCO, 
which  are  funded  by  the  UNDP." 

He  points  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  this  Is  important,  In  further  tes- 
timony, that  on  July  1,  1975,  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  hold  up  fur- 
ther U.S.  payments  to  the  ILO  as  a  pro- 
test against  admission  of  the  terrorist 
PLO  to  ofiQcial-observer  status  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  of  the  ILO. 

The  testimony  goes  on  to  show  that  be- 
cause of  the  resolutions  condemning  Is- 
rael, the  funds  by  the  U.S.  Government 
which  were  contributed  to  UNESCO 
were  withheld  by  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
December  30, 1974. 

We  have  taken  these  actions,  and  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  right  back 
through  the  UNDP  and  supply  some  $57 
milUon  to  ILO  and  UNESCO. 

In  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  committee,  and 
Mr.  Meany,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  had  with 
him.  Mr.  Meany,  on  page  427  of  the  re- 
port, the  chairman  said: 

Mr.  Meanv,  as  you  know,  the  Blngham- 
Case  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  last  year  stopped  all  funding  for 
UNESCO,  and  of  course,  in  the  appropriation 
bill  brought  out  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  there  were  no  funds  for 
UNESCO.  Furthermore,  by  an  amendment  on 
the  floor,  ILO  funds  were  a!so  eliminated  this 
year,  and  you  str'^nirly  supported  that  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  were  tlie  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
1  Mr.  Morgan). 

Mr.  Chau-man,  if  this  House  is  tak- 
ing action  against  supplying  ftmds  for 
ILO  and  UNESCO,  directly  by  its  own 
action,  directly  by  the  action  of  our  Gov- 
enmient  with  respect  to  these  organiza- 
tions, to  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
would  come  in  tlirough  the  back  door 
and  provide  the  same  funds  up  to  $57 
million  for  ILO  and  UNESCO. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  i&r.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  privileces  come 
responsibilities. 

As  I  said  one  time  already  today,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  chair  this  c<m- 
troversial  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations for  22  years. 

When  I  bring  this  bill  out,  I  represent 
the  committee's,  not  necessarily  Otto 
Passman's,  views.  I  worlced  with  the  11 
other  members  on  my  subcommittee.  We 
got  along  beautifully  over  a  period  of 
years.  With  two  exceptlMis.  we  always 
have  had  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as  to 
what  is  proper. 

There  are  a  lot  of  aid  programs  that  I 
do  not  like;  and  if  it  were  left  up  to  me, 
maybe  I  would  cut  them  out. 

The  UNDP  program  has  a  miserable 
record  which  speaks  for  Itself.  However, 
we  have  those  who  are  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  UNDP. 

As  of  now,  I  can  assure  the  committee 
that  this  is  what  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended. This  is  the  amount  that  I 
recommended  to  the  full  committee.  This 
Is  the  amount  that  is  before  the  House  at 
this  time. 

So  as  to  satisfy  as  many  people  as  we 
could  on  this  so-called  international  or- 
ganizations program  last  year,  we  put  an 
absolute  cap  on  the  entire  program,  all 
segments  of  it,  of  $125  million. 

This  year  we  have  increased  it  $35 
million.  We  have  increased  it  to  $160 
million. 

The  facts  are  there  is  no  way  to  satisfy 
all  the  people  and  all  the  Members  on 
this  aid  program.  The  ones  you  cut,  you 
cut  too  much.  The  ones  you  do  not  cut, 
tlien  they  think  they  should  be  cut. 

We  believe  this  is  a  balanced  bill.  I 
can  assure  the  Members,  if  they  will  per- 
mit me  to  repeat  myself,  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily representing  Otio  Fassman's 
view  in  the  well  of  this  House,  I  am  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  the  subcommittee 
who  recommended  $160  million  and  the 
full  committee  who  supported  the  $160 
million  recommended  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. But  anyway  you  take  itj  we  are  $35 
million  over  the  amount  that  we  appro- 
priated last  year. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
would  be  willing  to  stand  up  and 
would  again  explain  the  exact  pur- 
poses of  his  amendment.  At  the  time 
he  originally  explained  it,  the  room  was 
rather  noisy,  and  I  believe  since  this  is 
such  a  very  important  amendment,  his 
explanation  should  be  repeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  cuts  $85  million  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  that  it  funds  the  ILO 
and  UNESCO,  both  of  which  this  Con- 
gress has  previously  voted  not  to  fund 


directly  and  yet  through  UNDP  we  are 
funding  these  two  organizations  indi- 
rectly. 

This  matter  was  called  to  my  attention 
in  the  c<Hnmittee  report  itself  and  I  went 
to  the  hearing  record  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  last  year 
and  found  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George 
Meany  and  the  colloquy  he  had  with  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Morgan).  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  that  it  is  a  rather  ridiculous  situa- 
tion to  vote  it  down  in  this  Congress  on 
direct  contributicMis  and  then  open  it 
wide  open  on  the  UNDP  to  provide  the 
funds  for  these  organizations  imder  that 
program. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  explanation 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwasds)  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  amendment  to 
the  floor. 

We  have  an  absurd  situation  in  which 
year  after  year  abuses  in  programs  of 
this  kind  are  permitted  to  go  unchecked 
and  year  after  year  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passes  legislation  which 
permits  this  to  happen  while  writing 
committee  reports  that  express  concern 
and  condemn  the  very  practices  we  are 
permitting  to  occur. 

Well,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
put  a  stop  to  one  particular  abuse.  I  for 
one  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
offwed  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama   (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  call  the  at- 
trition of  the  Members  of  this  House 
before  they  vote  on  this  amendment  that 
thore  Is  a  newly  appointed  administrator 
of  this  fimd  whose  name  in  Bradford 
Morse,  a  former  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
our  former  colleague  and  in  whom  many 
of  us  have  great  confidence.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  Brad  Morse  is  attacking  the 
root  causes  of  UNDP's  very  important 
defects  dramatically  and  effectively. 

A  further  reduction  in  this  thing — and 
I  am  sorry  it  has  been  reduced  as  it 
has — ^would  undercut  Administrator 
Morse's  efforts.  It  would  shoot  him  down 
as  he  negotiates  with  developing  coun- 
tries and  other  donors.  We  must  not  by 
passing  this  amendment  undercut  his  ef- 
forts to  do  the  very  thing  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  would 
seek,  and  that  is  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  UNDP,  attack  its  problems, 
and  get  it  on  sound  and  enduring  fiscal 
ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  defeat 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  clearly  and 
without  any  question  a  vote  for  the  Ed- 
wards amendment  would  be  interpreted 
as  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  Brad  Morse. 
We  should  give  our  former  colleague 
our  confidence  and  our  help.  Indeed,  we 
should  increase  the  funds  here  provided 
to  the  level  of  the  administration  re- 
quest and  to  the  level  which  would  ful- 
fill our  commitments  and  obligations. 
Such  actions  would  strengthen  his  hand 


In  bringing  reform  and  strengthen  our 
ability  to  influence  this  International 
organization  toward  such  improvement 
and  reform.  I  beUeve  this  would  be  In  our 
national  interest  both  in  and  beyond  the 
international  organizations  affected,  and 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  (Thairman,  I  ttiink  we  should 
underscore  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  It  is  a  wipeout  of  U.8.  participa- 
ti(m  in  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program.  We  just  would\plean  it 
out  sdtogether,  and  that  wouldybe  our 
present  to  Brad  Morris,  the  Administra- 
tor, telling  him  that  the  United  States 
has  withdi-awn  from  participation  in  one 
of  the  most  significant  international  de- 
velopment efforts. 

The  United  States  has  been  dropping 
in  its  share  in  this  oi'ganization  steadily 
over  recent  years.  We  rank  about  60th 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
proportion  of  our  wealth  to  what  we  con- 
tribute to  the  UNDP.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  United  Stat^  to  drop 
out  totally. 

It  is  argued  that  the  reason  we  ought 
to  do  this  is  that  some  of  the  money  goes 
to  the  ILO  and  UNESCO.  The  truth  is, 
it  does  not.  The  money  goes  to  projects 
that  they  administer,  but  it  does  not  go  to 
those  organizations.  In  the  case  of  ILO, 
we  have  served  notice  of  our  intention  to 
withdraw,  but  this  effort  to  cut  the 
UNDP  will  do  nothing  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  HiO.  The  same  situation 
would  pjfevail  with  regard  to  UNESCO. 

All  tlus  money  goes  for  development 
projects  and  efforts  tc  help  countries 
around  the  world  in  very  modest  yet  im- 
portant ways.  If  we  want  to  kiss  the 
world  goodby  and  say,  we  are  through; 
there  will  be  no  more  international  co- 
operation ;  we  have  written  off  all  of  this 
activity;  then  we  should  vote  for  the 
Edwards  amendment.  That  is  what  it 
does.  It  is  a  wipeout.  But  I  think  this  is 
not  what  the  administration  wants.  I 
know  they  are  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  clearly  nothing  that  any  of  us 
vvTould  want  to  see  hai>pen. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  caiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  forgive  me 
for  using  his  time  to  compliment  him. 
But  I  hope  the  Members  keep  in  mind 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota,  served  in  the  UJ«I.  in  this  past 
General  Assembly  session.  He  worked 
overlong  imder  hard  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances that  prevailed  there,  and  h* 
knows  of  what  he  is  speaking  when  he 
tells  us  the  value  of  this  program  and  the 
value  of  our  support  in  maintaining  our 
prestige  and  our  reputation  in  the  world 
community. 

I  share  the  point  the  gentleman  makes 
that  this  amendment  would  wipe  out  a 
valuable  program.  In  addition,  it  would 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  U.S. 
stature  in  world  organizations. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  All  we  have  to  do  is  go 
to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and 
try  to  maintain  the  right  to  go  through 
straits,  to  Ii^ve  our  submarines  and  our 
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airplanes  go  through  these  straits,  and 
see  what  kind  of  answer  we  will  get  from 
these  countries  we  wiU  have  cut  off  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
jtentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
I  rem  Masvsachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  tlie  gertlcman 
!or  yieldinpr. 

I  want  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  tn  the  well.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  In  fact,  the  figure  in  this  item  is 
Ujo  low.  I  ofiered  an  amendement  to  raise 
it  in  the  subcommittee,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  prevail. 

George  Meany  is  not  a  member  of  our 
conunittee  and  should  not  have  been 
quoted.  There  should  have  been  quoted 
in  the  report  our  words. 

This  is  a  very  bad  amendment,  and  I 
iiope  it  will  be  defeated  soundly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  been  careful  in  writing  these 
reports.  I  quoted  George  Meany  ver- 
batim. If  the  gentleman  from  Mas-sa- 
chusetts  thinks  Mr.  Meany  is  wrong,  he 
can  tell  him  he  is  wrong.  I  stated  In  the 
well  of  the  House  that  I  was  not  repre- 
.senting  my  views;  I  was  representing  the 
committee's  views.  I  would  not  dare  tell 
tlie  gentleman  what  my  views  are. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  yield  further,  George 
Meany  is  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  know,  but  neither  Is 
Brad  Morse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  support  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
in  opposing  this  amendment.  During  my 
involuntary  2-year  sabbatical  when  I 
missed  a  term  In  1973  and  1974,  I  did 
a  stint  abroad  at  the  request  of  Brad 
Morse  then  Under  Secretary-General  to 
the  U.N.  for  UNDP,  the  UNEP— U.N.  en- 
vironmental program — and  for  UNIDO — 
the  U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organi- 
zation. I  know  that  before  our  former 
colleague  became  head  of  UNDP  he  was 
concerned  about  making  it  more  cost  ef- 
fective, more  economical,  more  rational 
and  a  more  capable  instrument  for  us  to 
invest  fund.s  to  help  the  developing  na- 
tions help  themselves.  He  shares  tlie  an- 
xieties of  this  body  that  our  dollars  be 
spent  effectively.  We  are  going  to  be 
proud  of  the  job  he  does  at  UNDP— lets 
give  him  the  tools  to  do  that  job. 

I  urge  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
trie  amendment  to  reduce  tlie  appio- 
priation   to   the   UNDP. 

Once  again,  this  Congress  Is  faced  with 
rhe  question  of  foreign  aid.  The  dilemma 
-seems  rather  simple  to  me. 

The  overriding  question  in  my  mind 
scp!^^^  to  be  whether  or  not  we  shall  elect 


to  continue  our  policy  of  pouring  billions 
of  dollars  Into  the  governments  of  other 

countries. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  seeing  their 
tax  dollars  spent  on  these  foreign  give- 
aways. It  seems  to  me  that  the  working 
people  of  this  country  have  carried  the 
burden  of  foreign  aid  for  too  long. 

It  Is  with  those  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  must  rise  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
bill  which  is  cunently  l)efore  this  House. 

With  such  an  enormous  national  debt, 
we  have  got  to  reallre  that  all  this  spend- 
ing has  to  stop  somewhere.  And  one  of 
the  best  places  to  cut  back  is  in  the  field 
of  foreign  a.ssistance.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  Is  one  of 
the  primary  bases  for  our  huge  debt. 

In  1950.  the  gold  holdings  of  the  United 
States  totaled  almost  $23  billion.  Today, 
our  gold  holdings  have  dwindled  in  half 
to  a  total  of  $11.6  billion. 

In  comparison,  in  1950,  the  .short-term 
dollar  claims  against  the  United  States 
were  $8.6  billion.  Today,  short-term 
claims  against  the  United  States  equal  a 
staggering  $93.3  billion. 

What  all  of  this  means  is  quite  obvious. 
While  our  assets  have  decreased  an- 
nually, the  debt  owed  tLs  by  other  na- 
tions for  foreign  aid  packages  have  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

For  example,  since  1945  alone,  the 
United  States  has  poured  well  over  $200 
billion  into  other  governments  around 
the  world.  A  large  chunk  of  that  aid  has 
gone  to  Europe  and  the  Par  East,  two 
areas  which  probably  suffered  the  most 
from  the  destructive  forces  of  World  War 

n. 

Although  she  has  been  one  of  our 
strongest  allies  for  many  decades,  the 
sad  fact  Is  that  Great  Britain  owes  the 
United  States  well  over  $10  billion.  Com- 
munist Russia's  debt  to  the  United 
States  since  World  War  I  Is  now  close 
to  $800  million.  And  the  list  seems  end- 
less. 

A  more  recent  example  Is  the  fact  that 
seven  members  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Coim  tries  current- 
ly owes  us  $2.7  billion.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  1947,  OPEC  nations  have  re- 
ceived more  than  $8*2  billion  in  aid 
through  our  foreign  spending  generosity. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  these  are 
the  same  countries  who  have  contributed 
to  our  inflation,  our  capital  shortage, 
and  our  general  economic  distrer;s  by 
quadrupling  the  price  of  oil  in  recent 
years. 

Anotlier  example  comes  quickly  to 
mind  in  terms  of  how  f-orcign  spending 
policies  have  baclvflred. 

Lrut  fall's  outrageous  resolution  in  the 
U.N.  General  A."sembly  that  equated 
Zioni.'-m  with  racism  was  passed  to  a 
lar^'e  degree  tlirough  the  efforts  of  coun- 
tries that  have  been  regular  recipients 
of  billion.-  of  U..S.  dollars  in  the  form  of 
our  foreign  aid  generosity. 

The  countries  that  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  many  forcit'ii  assistance 
program.^  apparontly  did  not  have  any 
second  tlioughts  atxjut  pushing  this  res- 
olution tlirough  the  United  Nations 
which  goes  against  evei-y  right  on  which 
this  rountn-  was  founded  and  stands  for 


today.  If  this  Is  appreciation  for  our  for- 
eign assistance,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
our  benefactors'  reaction  would  be  if 
they  did  not  approve  of  our  aid. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  always  voted  against  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  That  record  and 
my  belief  that  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
pour  into  foreign  aid  programs  could  be 
much  more  wisely  spent  in  domestic 
projects  leaves  me  \^ith  no  alternative 
but  to  oppose  the  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  appropriations  bUl  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  calls 
for  $4.9  billion  hi  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
1976  and  an  additional  $385,300,000  for 
the  transition  period. 

The  only  good  thins  I  can  see  abor.t 
these  figures  Is  the  fact  that  both  to- 
tals are  less  tlian  the  administration's 
budget  requests.  This  proposal  is  more 
than  $775  million  below  the  budget  re- 
quest for  1976,  and  almo.st  $110  million 
less  than  the  request  for  the  transition. 

The  fact  that  both  the.se  totals  are 
less  than  the  administration's  requests 
indicates  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  calling  for  drastic  reductions  in  for- 
eign aid  are  at  least  beginning  to  get 
our  points  across. 

"While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  budget 
requests,  I  must  say  that  I  am  in  .strong 
disagreement  with  many  of  the  priorities 
established  in  those  requests  which  were 
sent  to  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

For  example,  the  administration's  1976 
budget  recommended  funds  to  finance 
the  start  of  406  new  public  works  pro,i- 
ects  In  foreign  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  that  budget  naac!^ 
no  request  for  funds  to  finance  the  start 
of  any  new  projects  In  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  1977  budget 
proposals  also  fail  to  list  any  new  publ'c 
works  starts  on  the  dcwnestic  front. 

Most  of  you  know  that  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  public  works  programs.  But 
when  I  speak  of  using  public  works  as 
an  economic  stimulant.  I  am  talking 
about  projects  that  will  benefit  our  cin- 
zens  and  not  ones  that  will  simply  create 
jobs  that  will  bolster  foreign  economies 
and  not  ours. 

Significant  cutbacks  in  foreign  aid 
wotild  open  the  door  for  more  projects  at 
home  which  could  thus  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  new  job.>. 

Believing  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
favor  cutbacks  in  our  foreign  spending 
policies.  I  will  vote  against  this  and  other 
proposals  which  only  increase  our  deficit 
spending  resultins  in  the  further  shrink- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  American  dollar. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  again.st  this  legislation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  AlabaniP..  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
Hire  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  couple  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee  was  not  able  to  have  any 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  the  UNDP? 

Mr.  PASS^L\N.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  the  rules  of  this  organiza- 
tion, those  who  administer  the  oroKrani 
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are  not  privileged  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  testify  for  their  funds. 
They  have  to  borrow  some  person  from 
the  State  Department  or  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  come  down  and  do  their 
testifying.  In  addition,  neither  do  we 
have  the  right  to  audit.  It  is  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  blind  faith  as  to  what  they  are 
douig  with  the  money. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman has  no  right  of  audit  over  the 
UNDP? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  right  It  is  a 
private  organization  and  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  question  those  who  admin- 
ister the  program. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Ml'.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illhiois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
beloved  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Certainly  the  chairman  Is  not  advocating 
that  as  a  matter  of  poUcy,  U.N.  officials 
make  themselves  available  to  the  parUa- 
ments  of  145  different  countries?  We  can 
imagine  that  over  120  different  countries 
contribute  to  this  program  and  other 
U.N.  programs.  How  could  they  possibly 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  coming 
forward  as  witnesses,  as  the  people  in  the 
executive  branch  do? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  On  the  bilateral  pro- 
grams, those  pec^le  sat  before  our  com- 
mittee for  days  and  days.  None  of  those 
administering  the  interr-ational  pro- 
grams come  before  our  committee.  It  is 
completely  a  matter  of  blind  faith.  In 
tills  U.N.  there  are  over  9,000  projects. 
We  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing 
with  this  money. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  the  gentleman 
does  not  have  the  wherewithal  nor  the 
staff  to  go  Into  it,  anjrway.  The  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
superfluous. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  v.iU  the 
CPntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlsman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRI'VER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did 
have  appearances  before  oiu-  subcom- 
mittee by  the  representatives  from  the 
State  Department,  and  the  reports  of  the 
pros  ram  of  UNDP  are  available  to  us. 
We  h?,ve  them  up  there  in  our  files.  We 
can  peruse  them  as  much  as  we  want. 
Tliere  are  a  lot  of  good  development  pro- 
grams that  result  from  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  development  program, 
some  in  countries  where  we  have  bilat- 
eral programs,  such  as  in  Bangladesh, 
Pakistan.  Indonesia.  Korea,  Thailand. 
Tiiey  are  all  supported  by  programs  of 
the  UNDP. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pass 
this  particular  amendment.  It  certainly 
would  complicate  the  jobs  of  W  new 
Administrator  of  the  UNIH»,  a  Tormer 
Member  of  this  House,  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  be  doing  to  Improve 
this  program  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
certainly  would  complicate  our  position 
as  a  Nation  under  the  new  leadership  of 
iunner  Gov.  William  Scranton,  also  a 
f'Jiii.er  Member  of  this  bodj". 
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I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pass 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  am  opposing  the  amendm^it, 
but  I  do  want  to  repeat  that  in  these  in- 
ternational organizations,  by  agreement 
those  who  administer  the  programs  are 
not  privileged  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committees recommending  the  funds. 
They  have  to  borrow  someone  from  some 
other  departments,  whereas  the  people 
administering  the  bilateral  programs  do 
appear  before  the  committee.  I  stand  on 
that  record  and  stand  on  the  position  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  incomprehensible 
to  me  why  anyone  would  not  support  this 
amendment.  Most  Americans  right  now 
are  paying  about  35  to  40  percent  of 
their  income  in  taxes.  They  pay  hterally 
everything  they  earn  from  January  1  to 
the  beginning  of  May  in  taxes  to  all 
levels  of  government.  We  have  a  duty  to 
be  careful  with  this  money. 

It  seems  perfectly  all  right  for  manj' 
Members  of  this  House  who  enjoy  the 
cocktail  parties  and  hospitality  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  on  the  East  River  to  tell 
us  that  we  not  only  should  not  cut  money, 
but  we  should  increase  spending  so  that 
we  can  give  away  still  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  United  Nations. 

That  Is  not  the  only  example  of  wast- 
ing taxpayers'  money  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  said.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
in  the  polls  taken  a  year  ago  that  this 
Congress  was  given  an  18  percent  favor- 
able rating  by  Americans,  and  it  dropped 
to  13  percent  last  Januai-y  according  to 
the  Harris  poll.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bM  tiie  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  question  was  tak^;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr^^JD^NTE)  there 
were— ayes  43,  noes  52.     V;i^ 

RECOaOFD    VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  179.  noes  208, 
not  voting  45,  as  follows: 


AMnor 

Allen 

Ambro 

Andrew?,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstronj 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Ee.ird,  Teim. 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Bo  wen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Bnrgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burlerion.  Tex. 

BjTon 

Carter 
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Chappell 

Clancy 

C!awf»n.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Cotter 

n'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  E.  W. 

Davis 

C,e  ia  Gar.-a 

De;aney 

Devine 

D*ckm?cn 

DinpoU 

DuncEU,  Ores. 

Diincm.  Trnii, 

^arly 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Ind. 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Fithian 

Florio 

Flowers 

F!ynt 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqtia 

Gaydos 

Gilman 

G:nn 

GoIdwBter 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grass'.ey 

Hnredom 

Ilaiey 

Hansen 

HarrinstO!! 

Harsha 

Egbert 

Hefner 

Higlitov.er 

Ho'.t 

Hubbard 


Hughea 

Bungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jenr«tte 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McColUster 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Beard.  a.L 

BedeU 

Bergland 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

mouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brown.  OaUf. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.y. 

Drinan 

ciu  Pont 

Eckhardt 

F.dgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

K?ch 

Evr.ns,  Cclo 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fenwick 

Fintlipy 

Fish 


Mathis 
Melcher 

MUfOKl 

MUicrtOhio 

Minl3h 
MltchSl,  K.T. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhe&d, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poaga 
Pressrer 
QuiUen 
Begula 
ainaldo 
Bisenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Boe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Roush 
RouBselot 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Satter&eld 
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Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Frenzti 
Gradison 
Green 
Gude 
HaU 

HaioUton 
Hammer- 
Echmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holland 
Holtzm&n 
Horton 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmejer 
Keys 
Koch 
LaPalce 
Leggett 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Long,  La. 
Lon^r.  Md. 
McCloskey 
UcCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Maguire 
Matsunaca 
Mazzoli 
Meyner 
Mezviusky 
Mikva 
Mills 
Miuet^ 
Mink 

Mitche;i,Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett' 
MoUohr.n 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mortran 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murph:'-  m. 
Murphy.  N.y. 


Bchulze 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shuster 

81sk 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Siratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Trailer 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WolfT 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zeferettl 


Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
OHara 
O'NeUI 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten.  NJ. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
PUce 
Freyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Bodino 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
.  Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Earbanes 
Scheuer 
b'ohroeder 
Selberling 
Sharp 
Ehriver 
Simon 
S.ack 

emith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
S:an;on. 

J.  William 
S.  an  ton. 

James  V. 
Stark 

S-e^cer,  Wis. 
S;ol-es 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
TJiiman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vender  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
V'gorito 
W.",xman 
Whalen 
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Wilson,  Bob  Winn 
Wilson,  O.  H.  Wirth 
WUson,  Tex.       Wright 


Yates 

Young,  Ga. 
Zablockt 


NOT  VOTING — 45 

Barrett  Henderson  Patman.  Tex. 

Boiling  HiUls  Patterson, 

Butler  Hlnahaw  Calif. 

Clausen,  Howe  Randall 

DonH.  Jones,  Ala.  Runnels 

CTay  Ketchum  St  Germain 

Collins,  m.  Kindness  Schneebeli 

Conlau  Landrum  Sikes 

Crane  Lehman  Smith,  Nebr. 


Stelger,  Ariz. 

Svmms 

ThompicQ 

I'dall 

Weaver 

Wiggins 


Downing.  Va  McClory 

Erlenbora  McHugh 

Glalmo  Meeds 

Glbboios  Meto.ilfe 

Guyer  Michel 

Hayes,  Ind.  Miller,  Calif. 

Hays,  Ohio  O  Bnen 

Mr.  JENRETTE  changed  hi.s  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  BERGLAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"dye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  about  to  offer 
an  amendment  but  I  will  not  offer  It, 
which  would  have  raised  the  funds 
for  this  program.  My  failure  to  offer 
the  amendment  does  not  mean  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  cause,  it  means  I 
recognize  a  str-.ak  of  isolationism 
running  tlirough  the  Chamber  this 
afternoon;  at  one  pomt  this  has  to  be 
said,  and  it  may  as  well  be  said  here  in- 
stead of  later  in  the  session. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Not  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  by  the  time  I  have 
finished  my  statement,  the  gentleman 
will  have  had  all  of  his  questions  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  diff!-"ult  to 
stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  say  something  proper 
about  the  United  Nations.  And  that  is 
not  the  point  of  this  exercise. 

I  think  that  I  have  to  start,  and  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Passman>,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  agree  with  me,  by  say- 
ing that  the  facts  of  life  are  that  the 
world  is  round.  Second,  that  the  world 
is  growing  increasingly  smaller  as  com- 
munications and  transportation  im- 
prove. The  world  is  growing  economically 
smaller.  We  need  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations  for  the  trade  that  is 
needed  to  stimulate  our  economy.  This 
is  no  time  to  start  retrogressing  into  a 
period  of  national  isolationLsm. 

It  is  also  no  time  to  take  out  our  petty 
irritations  on  the  United  Nations  because 
of  the  behavior  of  some  of  its  member 
countries.  We  cannot  hurt  the  U.N.  when 
we  inflict  a  deep  cut  in  the  budget  or 
when  we  do  not  meet  our  commitments. 
The  damage  to  the  U.N.  has  been  in- 
flicted by  the  irresponsible  behavior  of 
many  of  their  member  nations. 

All  I  am  asking  this  day,  or  any  other 
day  when  the  U.N.  becomes  a  target, 
please  remember  that  along  with  na- 
tional greatness  and  International  pres- 
tige comes  responsibility.  We  cannot  live 
in  a  world  all  by  ourselves. 

1  believe,  that  our  country  has  a  great 
destiny.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
the  kind  of  leadership  In  the  U.N.  that 


some  of  its  member  nations  are  not  pro- 
viding. 

I  understand  the  mood  of  the  House 
and  I  understand  the  problems  of  the 
budget.  But  please,  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  If  you  want  to  take  out  your  frus- 
trations do  not  take  them  out  by  getting 
trapped  in  Idle  rhetoric  and  firing  away 
at  that  beastly  thing  called  the  United 
Nations  because  the  moment  it  collapsed 
we  would  have  to  be  the  first  country  to 
go  to  work  to  put  something  like  it  to- 
gether. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  requires  com- 
munication. We  live  in  a  world  that  re- 
quires our  participation  in  practical  pro- 
grams wherever  possible.  We  no  longer 
live  in  a  world  where  we  can  live  in  Iso- 
lated splendor.  In  fact,  the  countries  and 
the  recipients  of  this  UNDP  program 
are  the  countries  that  we  need  to  get  the 
raw  resources  from  to  keep  our  industry 
moving.  The  only  way  they  wUl  ever  be 
able  to  buy  our  products  in  return  is  if 
there  are  investments  made  through  the 
UNDP  program  and  others  to  bring  their 
economies  uij  to  the  Ifevel  where  they  can 
effectively  trade  and  work  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  offering  my 
amendment,  but  I  do  wish,  if  we  get  back 
to  this  subject  in  the  fiscal  1977  appropri- 
ation, that  I  will  then  find  the  House 
in  a  much  more  understanding  mood. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  commend  him.  I  want  to 
state  further  that  I  consider  his  state- 
ment one  of  the  best  statements  that  I 
have  ever  heard  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cypru-s  relief  and  rehabilitation:  For  neces- 
sary expen.ses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  495,  $25,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RIECLE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aineudment  offered  by  Mr:  Riecle:  Page  7, 
line  2,  strike  out  "$25,000,000  '  und  Insert  In 
lieu   thereof    ■$30,000,000  •. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  not  to  take  the  5  minutes  be- 
cause I  realize  this  Is  a  long  bill,  and 
we  have  a  lot  of  ground  yet  to  cover 
tonight.  But  I  did  want  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  situation 
that  still  exists  on  Cyprus  with  respect 
to  refugees  on  that  island.  We  still  have 
over  150,000  people  there  who  are  home- 
less. We  have  about  26,000  who  are  living 
in  tents  or  shacks  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  reconstruction 
needs  for  Cyprus  total  something  like 
$2  billion. 

In  the  authorization  bill  that  we  passed 
yesterday  tliat  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations,  on  which 
I  serve,  we  have  an  authorization  figure 
of  $50  million.  In  terms  of  the  overall 
needs  on  Cyprus,  that  is  really  8  rather 


small  percentage  amoimt,  but  It  is  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  the  good  that  It  can 
do. 

This  bill  today  has  In  It  $25  million, 
and  under  the  old  authorization  the  most 
that  we  can  Increase  that  to  would  be 
the  $5  million  figure,  up  to  $30  million.  I 
have  talked  to  the  chairman,  who  used 
to  be  my  chairman  for  6  years  when  I 
served  on  the  subcommittee,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  ranking  minority  leader. 
They  have  indicated  to  me  that  they  are 
willing  to  consider  some  of  the  argu- 
ments and  the  points  that  I  have  devel- 
oped with  respect  to  the  needs  on  Cyprus. 
They  have  indicated  that  they  think  we 
might  have  a  better  opportimlty  to  really 
advance  this  case  if  we  were  to  wait  and 
take  it  up  in  the  conference  committee. 

Ba-ed  on  the  fact  that  I  have  great 
regard  for  both  the  gentlemen  that  they 
will  give  us  a  fair  hearing  on  this  kind  of 
refugee  assistance  for  food,  medical  as- 
sistance and  clothing,  I  am  prepared  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  if  I  can  receive 
unanimous  support  to  do  so  in  just  a 
moment:  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  this  is  one  area  where  we  were  in 
a  sense  a  party  to  the  difficulty  that  took 
place  on  Cyprus.  We  have  a  land  there 
that  is  torn  in  half,  40  percent  of  the 
land  is  occupied  and  a  great  number  of 
people  displaced.  I  think  something  use- 
ful we  can  do  Is  to  help  reconstruct  that 
area.  Clearly  it  has  been  a  great  produc- 
ing area  over  the  years.  There  has  been 
great  suff'ering  there. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  that  I  appreciate  their  willing- 
ness to  discuss  this  as  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  is  withdrawn. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

International  narcotics  control:  For  neces- 
sary expenses  to  carry  out  the  proylslons  of 
section  481.  $25,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Passman:  On 
page  7,  line  6,  strllte  out  "$25,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$37,500,00(1". 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  "$6,250,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,375ip00". 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is, 
of  course,  the  International  Narcotics 
Conti'ol  program  on  which  we  held  hear- 
ings in  the  subcommittee.  Subsequently, 
the  subcommittee  decided  that  $25  mil- 
lion was  adequate  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
That  is  what  we  recommended.  Since  the 
subcommittee's  markup,  additional  in- 
formation has  reached  us  and  I  think 
today  we  are  in  unanimous  agreement  to 
increase  the  program  to  $37,500,000.  We 
discussed  It  with  the  B^ntleman  from 
Kansas    (Mr.  SHRiviSR),  the  gentleman 
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from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contb),  and 
other  members  of  our  committee.  I  think 
we  are  unanimous.  In  addition,  the  g&i- 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel), 
v.ho  has  a  profound  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  control.  Is  with  us.  Mr. 
Rancel  worked  very  hard  and  talked  to 
:nc  about  increasing  this  program. 
ITierefore,  I  am  proposing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  would  like  to  record  my 
support  for  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  to  establish  the 
level  for  international  narcotics  control 
programs  at  $37.5  million.  I  believe  that 
this  level  will  enable  the  United  States 
to  initiate  programs  around  the  world 
which  can  constructively  combat  the  in- 
crease in  drug  trafficking. 

I  have  convened  several  sets  of  hear- 
ings before  my  Subcommittee  on  Future 
Foreign  Policy  during  the  past  year 
which  dealt  with  narcotics  control  pro- 
grams in  the  Golden  Ti-iangle  region  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Turkish  opium  controls.  I  have  tried 
to  monitor  the  work  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Narcotics  section  closely.  At  the 
present  time  I  feel  that  they  need  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  amendment 
to  carry  through  on  many  of  the  pro- 
grams which  they  have  initiated  In  re- 
cent years.  I  speak  specifically  of  the 
eradication  and  interdiction  programs  in 
Mexico  and  Latin  America.  I  hope  that 
during  the  coming  months  I  will  be  able 
to  take  the  floor  and  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  wave  of  heroin  which  is 
pouring  acro.ss  our  border  from  the 
poppy  fields  of  Mexico  has  been  curbed. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of 
our  program  in  Mexico.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  establishing  parallel  com- 
mis.sions  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
to  monitor  all  aspects  of  our  narcotics 
enforcement,  treatment,  and  education 
efforts.  These  commissions  will  be  ccmi- 
plemented  by  a  joint  working  group 
which  will  guarantee  the  effectivness  of 
the  new  commissions. 

I  know  from  my  meetings  last  month 
v\ith  the  Mexican  President  that  he  is 
anxious  to  initiate  the  program  on  their 
side  of  the  border  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  imple- 
ment the  American  counterpart  of  this 
agreemeiit. 

The  reason  that  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  discuss  our  program  in  Mexico  is  this 
is  the  country  which  is  most  critical  to 
our  narcotics  control  effort.  A  recent 
DE.A  sur\  ey  of  heroin  seizures  concluded 
that  90  percent  of  the  samples  analyzed 
ciime  from  Mexico.  I  hope  that  the  State 
Department  will  use  their  money  where 
it  can  do  the  most  good.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  the  most  effective  en- 
forreinent  program  focuses  on  the  erad- 
ication of  narcotics  at  their  source.  In 
this  ca.se  that  means  the  destruction  of 
the  poppies  while  they  are  in  the  field. 

I  raise  this  issue  because  I  am  dis- 
turbed over  the  State  Department's  plans 
lo  spend  43.5  percent  of  their  enforce- 
ment program  dollars  supplying  12  heli- 
copters to  the  Government  of  Burma.  I 
cm  fiflly  aware  of  the  am^ount  of  opium 
which  is  produced  In  the  northern  hills 
of  Burma  and  I  am  also  aware  that  the 


Goveniment  of  Burma  will  not  allow  a 
single  DEA  agent  to  work  in  their  coun- 
try on  a  permanent  basis.  The  chief  of 
the  International  Operations  sectk>n  of 
DEA  recently  stated  that  8  percent  of  the 
heroin  which  is  abused  by  the  youth  of 
our  country  has  its  origin  in  Burma.  How 
then  can  the  State  Department  justify 
sp^iding  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
narcotics  cc«itrol  budget  in  Burma?  I  do 
not  believe  that  Burma  should  receive 
the  $13.3  million  requested  by  the  State 
Depsirtment.  The  money  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  programs  in  Mexico  and  Latin 
America  where  a  large  majority  of  the 
narcotics  abused  in  this  country  origi- 
nal*. 

I  believe  that  the  State  Department  is 
being  provided  with  an  adequate  level  of 
fimds  to  establish  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  narcotics  control.  We  must  use 
the  funds  wisely,  and  in  this  case  that 
means  in  the  areas  where  the  deadly 
narcotic  plants  are  grown. 

Mr.  SHRIVEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  state,  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
and  concur  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congrat- 
■v  ulate  the  gentleman  for  the  amendment. 
It  Is  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Lotiisiana,  increasing  the  nar- 
cotic appropriation  to  $37.5  million. 

The  objective  of  our  international  nar- 
cotics control  program  is  the  interdiction 
and  destruction  of  illicit  drug  traffic 
destined  for  the  United  States.  Each  year 
this  deadly  traffic  is  responsible  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  drug-related 
crime  and  the  destruction  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  whose  lives  have 
been  ruined  by  drug  addiction. 

In  recent  years  our  intensified  inter- 
national effort  has  resulted  in  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  attitudes  of  many  of 
the  producing  and  transiting  countries. 
By  increasing  the  awareness  of  their  own 
drug  problems,  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince them  that  narcotics  use  and  abuse 
is  an  international  threat,  not  one  solely 
unique  to  the  United  States. 

In  nearly  50  countries  ai-ound  the 
world,  our  Nation  has  been  welcomed  in 
a  liaison  and  advisory  role  to  assist  their 
own  drug  enforcement  organizations. 
The  work  of  our  drug  enforcement  offii 
cials  in  the  past  5  years  hi  providinf 
training,  equipment,  and  assistance  has 
led  to  the  seizure  of  tons  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics bound  for  the  streets  of  American 
cities.  In  addition,  this  cooperation  has 
led  to  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  major 
narcotics  traffickers  and  thj  destruction 
of  significant  amoimts  of  narcotic  crops. 

In  most  of  the  producing  and  traffick- 
ing countries  their  ill-equipped  and  inex- 
perienced narcotics  agencies  are  inef- 


fective without  U.8.  training  and 
assistance.  The  close  pi-oximity  of  the 
major  growing  areas  to  the  United 
States,  the  vast  unpatrolled  border, 
loigthy  coastlines,  and  rugged  topogra- 
phy combine  to  provide  tremendous  ob- 
stacles for  the  relatively  new  and  tinso- 
phisticated  narcotics  units. 

The  training  provided  under  our  inter- 
national program  has  provided  some 
15,000  foreign  agents  with  the  needed 
experiences  and  skills  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective and  self-sustaining  narcotics  con- 
trol program  in  their  own  coimtries.  In 
addition,  the  programs  have  helped  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation 
among  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in- 
volved in  international  narcotics  control. 

During  January  of  this  year.  Congress- 
man Lester  Wout  and  I  undertook  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  those  countries 
most  affected  by  narcotics  activities.  One 
of  the  major  stops  on  our  trip  was  Mexico 
which  now  provides  over  90  percent  of 
all  illegal  heroin  in  the  United  States 
today. 

It  was  in  Mexico  where  we  saw  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  problems  sur- 
roimding  narcotic  control.  As  a  direct 
result  of  U.S.  efforts  in  providing  the 
needed  equipment  and  training,  the 
Mexican  Oovemment  has  launched  an 
all-out  program  to  eradicate  the  huge 
poppy  crops  that  are  grown  in  remote, 
rugged  mountainous  terrain. 

Before  our  efforts,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment had  attempted  to  destroy  poppy 
cultivation  by  sending  troops  into  the 
mountains  with  long  sticks  to  thrash  the 
poppy  plants  one  at  a  time.  By  the  use  of 
American-supplied  helicopters  and 
sprasring  equipment,  they  have  been  able 
to  destroy  witii  herbicides  as  many  pop- 
pies in  1  week  as  what  normally  takes  2 
months. 

It  was  during  our  visit  that  Mexican 
President  Luis  Echeverria  Initiated  a 
creative  proposal  for  more  direct  coop- 
eration  between  our  two  nations  to 
control  intemationtJ  narcotics.  As  a 
result  of  past  international  narcotics  pro- 
grams and  efforts.  President  Echeverria 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  formal 
bilateral  working  group  to  coordinate  the 
narcotics  regulatory,  educational,  re- 
habilitative and  informational  agendes 
in  our  respective  countries.  Elsewherte  in 
the  world,  similar  cooperation  is  being 
developed  as  a  result  of  our  international 
programs. 

The  most  effective  control  of  the  nar- 
cotics/problem is  at  their  source.  With 
the  fifll  cooperation  from  the  nations  in- 
vol\^,  the  United  States  will  be  imable 
to  /neet  this  challenge  for  it  is  only  at 
source  and  in  the  funnels  through 

ilch  the   drug  must  pass  that  drug 
•affic  can  really  be  choked  off.  Once 
iroken  up  into  small  lots  the  problem 
narcotics   interdiction   is   extremely 
difficult  and  virtually  impossible. 

As  it  was  eloquentiy  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

This  program  should  not  be  confused  with 
foreign  aid.  In  the  most  direct  fashion  pos- 
sible, this  program  is  an  assistance  program 
to  the  American  people. 

The  international  narcotics  control 
program  is  a  savings  program,  not  only 
in  crime,  but  in  lives  that  will  be  de- 
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stroyed   if   narcotics   trafficking'  is   not 
stopped. 
For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  oppose 

tny  effort  to  reduce  tills  vital  program 
nd  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  restoring  the  total  amounts 
requested  for  international  narcotics 
control. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ft  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .sup- 
port the  subcommittee  chairman  for  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  us  to  embrace  this 
provision  in  preventing  narcotics  abuse. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  came  as  quitSsa  shock  to  realize 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
slashed  the  funding  for  international 
narcotics  assistance  from  $42.5  million  to 
$25  million.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  suggested  that  an  intensified  inter- 
national effort  to  curb  drug  traffic  some- 
how justified  cutting  back  on  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  fight. 

For  years  now,  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Rangel  I ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Wolff  >.  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Rodino)  in  an 
attempt  to  involve  other  countiies  in 
the  fight  against  drugs.  The  trouble 
was  that  these  countries  considered  drugs 
an  American  problem.  Just  when  we  be- 
gan to  detect  a  shift  in  attitude  in  re- 
sponse to  our  pleas,  this  Congress  threat- 
ens to  pull  the  financial  rug  out  from 
under  these  countries.  If  we  were  to  go 
along  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reconunendation,  there  would  be  no 
way  to  convince  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
stay  with  the  fight  .''gainst  drug.s  until  the 
fight  is  won. 

The  cut  in  narcotics  assistance  will  not 
be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  reljy  on  en- 
forcement programs  of  other  ^untries. 
It  will  be  interpreted  as  a  retreat  from 
our  promise  to  do  all  we  can  to  stop  the 
flow  of  drugs  before  they  reach  our 
borders.  It  will  be  a  sign  to  other  na- 
tions that  this  Congress  thinks  narcotics 
control  is  an  expendable  budget  item. 

There  has  been  a  shift  in  attitude 
about  the  purpose  and  motives  for  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  the  need  to  give  where 
the  money  will  do  the  most  good.  But 
narcotics  control  assistance  is  not  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  assistance  we  give  to  other 
countries  which  comes  directly  back  to 
us. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  take  shortcuts 
in  the  flgiit  against  drugs.  The  narcotics 
control  picture  may  seem  brighter  than 
it  was  back  in  1971  but  heroin  availabil- 


ity is  still  on  the  rise.  In  a  speech  Febru- 
ary 24  before  the  fourth  special  session 
ot  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Jack  Cu- 
sack  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration reported  on  heroin  seizures  for 
1975.  According  to  Cusack,  470  kilo- 
grams were  .seized  in  the  past  year,  an 
increase  of  55  percent  over  the  amount 
obtained  in  1974.  It  is.  furthermore,  an 
increase  of  115  percent  over  the  amount 
seized  in  1973. 

The  Appropriatioa.s  Comtnittee  report 
talks  about  upgrad-^d  international  con- 
trol efforts.  I  do  not  deny  this  is  tlie  case. 
But  I  would  caution  my  fellow  House 
Members  to  consider  the  statistics  I  have 
just  noted  on  heroin  availability.  If  we 
substantially  cut  back  now  on  our  con- 
tributions to  the  effort,  we  will  soon  find 
ourselves  talking  about  another  heroin 
epidemic. 

A  reduction  in  these  funds  will  jeop- 
ardize the  exchange  of  narcotics  intel- 
ligence information  and  the  develop- 
ment of  leads  on  major  traffickers.  The 
effect  on  morale  of  narcotics  agents  over- 
seas will  be  incalculable.  I  do  not  think 
this  Congress  is  ready  to  take  such  a 
step.  I  am  confident  that  the  Rangel 
amendment  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman.  I  feel  tliat  if  we  give  this 
extra  money,  it  will  give  us  some  lever- 
age to  insist  on  a  better  job. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
urateful  for  this  support  and  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  CHAIRM.A.N.  The  question  ir;  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   iMr.  Passman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

OENER.^L  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  !01.  None  of  the  fund.-s  herein  appro- 
pridted  (Other  ihan  Imida  approprUted  for 
•International  organizations  and  programs" 
and  'Indus  Basin  Development  Fund")  shall 
be  u.ied  to  fln.ince  the  con.'^truction  of  any 
new-  flood  control,  reclamation,  or  other  water 
or  related  land  resource  project  or  program 
uhich  has  not  met  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria used  in  determining  the  fea.siblllty  of 
flood  control,  reclamation,  and  other  water 
and  related  land  resource  programs  and  proj- 
ects proposed  for  construction  within  the 
United  States  of  America  as  per  memorandum 
of  the  President  dated  May  15.  1962. 

■S.ME.N'DME.NT    OFIlRfD    BY    MR.    JOHN    I      Bl'RTO.N 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  11,  line  12.  add  a  new  section  and 
rcMuniber  the  rest  accordnigly: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriai.ed  or  made 
.tvail.ible  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  finance  directly  or 
uidlrectiv.  A)  the  plaiinlnp  or  carrying  out 
of  any  as,s3ssinatlon.  or  B)  the  tinancing  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  foreign  political  ac- 
tivity or  to  otlierwit-e  influence  any  foreign 
election,  without  t!;e  e\j)re^s  consent  of  Con- 
gress.' 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendmonl  that  last  night  was 


late,  but  today  i^  early.  It  merely  says  that 
no  American  tax  dollars  shall  be  ex- 
pended or  appropriated  in  this  act  for  the 
purposes  of  planning  or  carrying  out  as- 
sassinations, or  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  foreign  political  parties  or 
their  election  campaigns. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  prohibi- 
tion. It  is  rather  embarrassing  that  we 
even  need  to  consider  it,  but  the  facts  of 
life  are  that  we  find  that  many  of  our  tax 
dollars  iiave  been  spent  trying  to  elect 
governments  in  foreign  countries  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  American  people 
or  tlie  authorization  of  the  Congress.  The 
funds  have  been  used  to  plan  assassina- 
tion attempts. 

A.S  I  say.  last  night  the  amendment  was 
late.  Tonight,  it  comes  very  early  in  th? 
bill,  so  that  I  hope  everybody  can  support 
this  and  still  make  tlieir  planes,  because 
I  would  hate  to  have  this  amendment 
voted  down  so  that  other  amendments 
would  have  to  be  reintroduced,  so  that 
some  of  us  might  miss  our  planes. 

I  would  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment,  even  though  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  Not  even  directly  or  in- 
directly do  we  have  money  in  this  bill  that 
could  be  used  for  assassinations  or  similar 
purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  'Mr.  John  L.  Buk- 

TONI  . 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion '  demanded  by  Mr.  John  L.  Burton  < 
theie  were — ayes  35 ;  noes  59. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  \ote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  105.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  under  this  Act  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  may  be  used  to  make  payments 
with  respect  to  any  capital  project  financed 
by  loans  or  grants  from  the  United  States 
where  the  United  States  has  not  directly 
approved  the  terms  of  the  contracts  and  the 
firms  to  provide  engineering,  procurement, 
and  construction  services  on  such  projects. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  this  section,  sec- 
tion 105. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
provision,  which  conditions  tlie  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  capital  projects  on 
the  prior  approval  by  AID  of  all  contract 
terms  and  participating  firms,  violates 
rules  XXI,  clause  2  which  prohibits  legis- 
lation on  a  general  appropriation  bill. 

Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  phrased,  section  105  is  not  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  under  this  bill. 
It  requires  AID  to  assume  the  affirma- 
tive obligation  of  reviewing  the  specific 
terms  of  all  contracts  for  capital  projects 
financed  by  loan  funds.  It  also  requires 
AID  approval  of  all  firms  providing  serv- 
ii'p';  undev  such  contracts.  This  is  a  policy 
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directive  beyond  the  scope  of  the  appro- 
priations committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  refer  the  Chair  to  the  precedents 
under  rule  XXI  which  provide  that  limi- 
tations on  appropriations  bills  must  not 
give  affirmative  directions — Hinds  Prece- 
dents rv.  paragraphs  3854-3859,  3975; 
Cannon's  Precedents  VII.  paragraph 
1637 — and  the  requirement  that  Umita- 
tions  must  not  Impose  new  duties  on  the 
executive  branch — Cannon's  Precedents 
VII.  paragraph  1676.  Section  105  violates 
both  of  these  principles.  In  addition,  the 
rules  provide  that  a  provision  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  if  it  restricts  executive  discretion 
to  a  degree  that  represents  a  change  in 
policy  rather  than  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trative detail — Cannon's  Precedents  VII, 
paragraph  1691.  Section  105  restricts 
AIDS  discretion  in  the  financing  of  capi- 
t.il  projects  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can- 
not be  considered  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trptive  detail. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  wi.sh  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order.  May 
I  respectfully  refer  the  Chairman,  if  I 
may.  to  Deschler's  Procedure,  page  273. 
section  10.5,  which  reads: 

Where  the  clear  intent  of  a  proposed 
amencMnent  is  to  i^npose  a  limitation  on  tlie 
u.ic  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill,  the 
fact  that  certain  incidental  but  additional 
burdens  on  the  executive  branch  (such  as 
riial?inr  an  apnraisal  of  land  values)  might 
be  iniposed  by  the  reqr.irements  of  the 
.Amendi>:ent  drcs  not  desti'oy  the  character 
uf  tl-e  limitation. 

I  ask  for  a  ruling,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands it,  the  words  "where  the  United 
States  has  not  directly  approved  the 
terms'"  of  the  contracts  is  a  new  duty 
impo-red  and  not  merely  descriptive  of  a 
factual  situation  and  unless  the  com- 
nuli?e  c<^n  refute  the  assertion  that  it  is 
a  new  duty  the  Chair  would  be  con- 
strained to  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  does  sustain  the  poiiit  of 
order.  J 

Section  105  is  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sfc.  108.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
bv  this  Act  for  cprr;,  mg  out  the  Foreign  As- 
--^istance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may  be 
obligated  for  financing:,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  direct  costs  of  any  contract  for  the 
conrtruciion  of  facilities  and  installations 
ill  any  underdeveloped  country,  unless  the 
President  shall  have  promtilgated  regulations 
designed  to  assure,  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  national  interest  and  the 
avoidance  of  excetsive  costs  to  the  United 
Ststes.  that  none  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 
able  oy  this  Act  and  thereafter  obligated 
•AvolU  be  used  to  finance  the  direct  costs  un- 
de'  .su;h  contracts  for  construction  work  per- 
lornied  by  perr.ons  other  th.in  qualified  na- 
licnals  of  the  recipient  cov.ntry  or  qualified 
c!ti.2ens  of  tlie  United  States:  Provided,  hoic- 
>".'T.  Tliat  the  President  may  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  this  section  if  it  i;.  important  to 
Hie  !u>.tional  interest. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
•i  pomt  of  order  against  section  108. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
bo  heard  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 


provision,  which  places  on  the  executive 
a  duty  to  promulgate  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  citizenship  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  AID-financed  contracts,  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  in 
violation  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rule  XXI,  clause  2  prohibits  a  provi- 
sion in  any  general  appropriation  bill 
changing  existing  law.  This  has  been 
construed  to  mean  the  enactment  of  law 
where  none  exists — Hinds  Piecedents  rv 
3812,  3813 — or  a  provision  for  the  repeal 
of  existing  law — Cannon's  Precedents 
Vn,  1403. 

Further,  section  108  of  the  bill  can  be 
construed  as  an  attempt  to  modify  sec- 
tion. 604  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  contains  basic  procurement  re- 
strictions for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. While  it  is  true  that  certain 
limitations  on  appropriation  bills  may  be 
admitted,  such  limitations  must  not  give 
affirmative  directions  and  must  not  im- 
pose new  duties  upon  an  executive  officer. 
Mr.  Chairman,  section  108  of  the  pro- 
posed bUl  is  improper  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  for  all  of  the  fore- 
going reasons.  A  provision  of  this  type 
should  only  be  considered  after  it  has 
had  the  full  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  and.  therefore,  it 
is  a  clear  violation  of  i-ule  XXI,  clause 
2. 

I  hope  the  Chair  will  find  that  the 
point  of  order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  P.ssman)  v.ish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  language  has  been  in  this  bill  since 
1064.  The  hour  is  late,  and  I  shall  not 
debate  the  is.?ue  f urtlier. 

I  ask  for  a  ruling  from  the  Chair 
The   CHAIRMAN    (Mr.   Kazen) 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  language  clearly  places  a  du 
the  executive  to  promulgate  regulat^ 
relating  to  the  citizenship  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  an  AID-financed  contract. 
This  is  language  which  is  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill  in  violaton  of  rule 
XXI,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  it  has  appeared  in  other  bills  in 
previous  years  does  not  change  the  situa- 
tion. 

So  the  Chair  will  sustain  the  point  of 
order,  and  section  108  is  stricken. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Sec.  109.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the   provisions   of  sections   209(d)    and   251 
(h)    of  the  Poreiga  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  p.mended. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcon-.mit- 
tee  a  question. 

As  I  read  section  110  and  its  prohibition 
and  then  as  I  go  back  to  page  8  in  line  9, 
I  find  we  have  the  Indochina  postwar 
reconstruction  assistance,  which,  as  I 
read  the  following  proviso,  authorizes 
expenditures  of  funds  for  the  Indochina 
postwar  reconstruction  assistance. 

Can  those  two  sections  be  reconciled, 
the  prohibitio-i  as  against  what  appears 
on  page  8? 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no  aid 
going  to  these  coimtries  that  we  men- 
tioned. The  present  language  is  pro- 
hibiting aid  from  going  to  internatior.al 
organizations. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  But  if  we  read  page 
8  and  if  I  read  that  correctly,  they  seem 
to  be  in  conflict. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  only  reason  that 
language  appears  is  so  we  may  be  able 
to  pay  outstanding  contracts.  There  is 
r.o  aid  provided  to  the  countries.  There 
are  obligations  which  were  previously 
incmred,  and  they  are  binding  obliga- 
tions. This  language  goes  to  the  termi- 
nation of  contracts. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
may  not  be  completely  imderstanding 
that  phrase,  "Indochina  postwar  recon- 
struction assistance,"  but  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  telling  me 
that  that  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
give  any  assistance  for  reconstruction  in 
Indochina? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  forthrightly  and 
categorically  that  he  is  correct,  it  does 
not.  This  only  includes  contracts  with 
American  contractors. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  move 
to  .':trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  likfe  to  address 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, if  I  may.  In  looking  at  sec- 
tion 110  and  its  effect,  I  am  co.';cerned 
about  the  possibility  that  it  might  result 
in  the  cutoff  of  voluntary  funds  to 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  or  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  so  on.  I  wonder 
the  gentleman  could  clarify  that 
er  for  me. 
.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 

,  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  to 
lessen  in  any  way  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund  or  the  work  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thanl: 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  "Food  and  nutrition.  De- 
velopment Assistance,"  "Population  Plan- 
ning and  Health.  Development  Assistance," 
"Education  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. Development  Assistance,"  "Technical 
a.ss)Ktance,  energy,  research,  reconstruction, 
and  selected  development  problems.  Devel- 
opment AiiGist.ancfc.  '  "International  organi- 
zations and  programs."  "United  Nations  En- 
vironment Fund,"  ".\merican  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad."  "Indus  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund,"  "International  narcotics  con- 
trol," "African  development  program,"  "Se- 
curity supporting  assistance."  "Middle  East 
special  requirements  fund,"  "Milita»-y  assist- 
ance," "International  military  education  and 
traorfng,"  "Inter-American  Foundation," 
"P&ce  Corps,"  "Migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance." or  "Assistance  to  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union,"  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  activities,  programs,  projects,  coun- 
tries, or  other  penalties  unless  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  ai-e  previously  noti- 
fied firtoen  days  in  advance. 

POINT  OI'  ORDER 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Chaii-man,    I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section  212. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this  sec- 
tion. It  Is  clearly  legislation  In  an  appro- 
priation bill  which  is  prohibited  by  rule 
XXI  of  the  House  rules. 

This  provision  would  Impose  a  substan- 
tial new  obligation  on  the  President  not 
contained  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 
It  requires  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  AID,  among 
others,  to  furnish  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  certain  information,  and 
conditions  expenditures  on  receipt  of 
that  information.  As  such  it  is  what  is 
called  an  affirmative  direction  coupled 
with  a  contingency,  which  is  specifically 
prohibited  In  a  general  appropriation  bill 
by  rule  XXI,  clause  2. 

I  have  provided  the  Chair  with  copies 
of  a  number  of  precedents  upholding 
points  of  order  in  similar  circumstances, 
as  well  as  references  to  the  many  cita- 
tions in  the  rules  which  make  it  clear 
that  the  provision  is  out  of  order.  In  fact, 
the  rule  that  Appropriation  Committees 
shall  not  report  out  a  bill  containing  new 
legislation  is  "-o  well  understood  that  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  violates 
the  rules,  as  a  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee  on  foreign  assistance,  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  contains  specific  provi- 
sions which  require  the  executive  branch 
to  present  to  the  Congress:  First,  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  fiscal  year's  pro- 
gram along  with  a  request  for  appropri- 
ations— section  634;  second,  a  revised 
analysis  of  the  fiscal  year's  program 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  an 
Appropriation  Act — section  653;  and 
third,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  provided  in  that  year 
within  6  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year — section  657.  These  provisions 
assure  congressional  control  without  un- 
reasonably restricting  executive  branch 
Initiatives  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  imposition  of  this  additional 
notification  requirement  Is  not  only  out 
of  order,  it  is  uimecessary  to  meet  any 
reasonable  oversight  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  point  out 
that  this  section  does  not  come  within 
the  "Holman  rule"  exception  to  rule  XXI. 
It  Is  not  a  retrenchment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. It  Is  an  aflarmative  direction 
to  the  executive  branch.  Imposing  new 
and  additional  duties  on  several  agencies. 

I  should  further  note  that  imder  the 
rules  of  the  House  the  fact  that  section 
112  in  this  year's  bill  in  last  year.'s  appro- 
priation act  does  not  justify  its  inclusion 
this  year.  This  has  been  specifically  up- 
held in  the  precedents  cited  under  rule 
XXI,  clause  2— Hines  Precedents  IV, 
3822.  It  only  reflects  the  fact  that  a  point 
of  order  was  not  raised  last  year,  an 
oversight  I  am  now  rectifying. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  Passman)  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
li.c  in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  refer  to  page 
"""i.  chapter  25,  section  11.5  of  Deschler's 
?  •  ocedure,  which  I  quote : 

5  115  To  a  bill  appropriating  funds  for 
NASA  [which  had,  under  Ita  authorizing  leg- 


islation, authority  to  use  appropriations  for 
capital  expenditures  providing  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  was  notified  of  the  proposed  expend- 
iture], an  amendment  specifying  that  no 
funds  therein  appropriated  could  be  used 
for  capital  items  untU  14  days  after  the  noti- 
fication required  by  law.  was  held  to  be  a 
limitation  upon  the  e.xpendlture  of  funds 
and  In  order. 

I^Ir.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

In  the  precedent  that  the  gentleman 
fro.Ti  Loui-siana  (Mr.  Passman >  cites,  it 
was  under  authorizing  legislation  that 
the  House  was  required  to  be  notified 
of  the  proposed  expenditure,  and  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriation  bill  reciting 
that  requirement  did  not  change  the  law. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  authorization 
language  that  would  require  the  commit- 
tees to  be  notified.  Therefore,  it  Ls  clearly 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  section  Is  stricken  from  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OrFEREO    BT    MB.    JOHN    L.    BTHITON 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  John  L.  Buk- 
ton:  On  page  16  after  line  15  add  a  new  sec- 
tion and  renumber  the  rest  accordingly: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  to  finance  directly  or  In- 
dlrecUy,  (A)  the  planning  or  carrying  out  of 
any  assassination,  or  (B)  the  financing  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  any  foreign  political  ac- 
tivity or  to  otherwise  Influence  any  foreign 
election  in  peacetime." 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (during  the 
reading » .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  reserves  a  f>oint 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
object  as  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  tlie  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  still  wish  to  reserve  a 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the 
Members  because  I  understand  the  last 
amendment  seemed  a  little  drastic,  after 
all  it  did  not  specify  tlie  fact  that  you 
should  not  take  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  witliout  their  permission  or  con- 
gressional authorization  and  spend  them 
for  assassinations  or  foreign  political 
csunpaigns.  So  this  limits  it  to  peacetime. 
That  is  what  it  does.  In  other  words,  in 
times  of  peace,  you  cannot  take  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  without  congres- 


sional approval  and  use  them  to  finance 
directly  or  Indirectly  assassinations  or 
foreign  political  campaigns. 

I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  John  L.  Burton) 
there  were  ayes  32,  noes  47. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  250,  noes  129, 
not  voting  53,  as  follows: 
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IRoll   No.  90 

i 

ATES— 250 

Ab.inor 

Fish 

Meyner 

Ab^UK 

Fisher 

Mezvln.sky 

Adams 

Fithlan 

M  kva 

A:ldabbo 

Plorlo 

Miller.  Ohio 

Allen 

Pord,  Tenn. 

MUls 

Ambro 

Fountain 

MineU 

Anderson, 

Fraser 

Mlnlsh 

Calif. 

Prenzel 

Mink 

Anderson,  III. 

Frey 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Puqua 

Msakiey 

Andrews. 

Gaydos 

Moffett 

N.  Dak. 

Gibbons 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Ashley 

Gilman 

Mosher 

AuCoin 

G.nn 

Moss 

BadUlo 

Gradlson 

MottI 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Murphy,  111. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Green 

Natcher 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Gude 

Neal 

Bedell 

Hagedorn 

Nolan 

Bell 

Hall 

Nowak 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Oberatar 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Ottlnger 

Biagirl 

Hannaford 

Patten,  N.J. 

Blester 

Harkln 

Pattlaon,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Pepper 

Blanchard 

Harris 

Perkins 

Blouin 

Hamha 

Pettis 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Peyser 

Brademas 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pickle 

Brodhead 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pike 

Brooks 

Hefner 

Presaler 

Broomfleld 

Heinz 

Preyer 

Brown.  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Prltchard 

Burgener 

Hicks 

Qule 

Burke,  Calif. 

Holland 

QuUlen 

Burke,  Mass. 

Holt 

Rallaback 

BurLon,  John 

Holtzman 

Rang  el 

Burton,  Phillip  Horton 

Regula 

Carney 

Howard 

Reuss 

Carr 

Hubbard 

Richmond 

Carter 

Hughes 

Rinaldo 

Chlsholm 

Hungate 

Rlsenhoover 

Clancy 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

Cleveland 

Jenrette 

Rodino 

Cohen 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Hoe 

Conable 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rogers 

Come 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roncallo 

Conyers 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rose 

Corman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rosenthal 

Cotter 

Jordan 

Rostenkowski 

DAmours 

Karth 

Roush 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Kastenmeler 

Rousselot 

Daniel  sou 

Keys 

Roybal 

Davis 

Koch 

Ruppe 

de  la  Gaiza 

Krebs 

Russo 

Delnney 

Lagomarslno 

Ryan 

Dell  urns 

Leg^ett 

Bantinl 

Dent 

Lent 

Sarasln 

Dlggs 

Litton 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Drman 

Lujan 

Sebellua 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McCormack 

Selberling 

Early 

McDade 

Sharp 

Erkhardt 

McPall 

Shipley 

Edfiar 

McKlnney 

Shuster 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Macdonald 

Simon 

Ellberg 

Madden 

Slsk 

Emery 

llagulre 

Bkublte 

English 

MathU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Evans,  Ind. 

Matsunaga 

Snyder 

Pary 

Mazzoll 

Solarz 

Fascell 

Melcber 

Sptilman 

Staggers 

Thornton 

Wolff 

Stanton, 

Tsongas 

Wright 

James  V. 

UdaU 

Wylle 

Stark 

nil  man 

Tate* 

Steeiman 

Van  Deerlin 

Tatron 

Stokes 

Vander  Veen 

Toung,  Alaska 

studds 

Vnnlk 

Young,  Pla. 

Sj-mington 

Vigorito 

Toung,  Oft. 

Talcotl 

Waxman 

Toung,  Tex. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Whalen 

Zeferettl 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Winn 

Thone 

Wirth 
NOES— 129 

Alexander 

Flynt 

Moorhead, 

•Annunzio 

Foley 

Calif. 

Archer 

Pord,  Mich. 

Morgan 

Armstrong 

Ptorsythe 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Ashbrook 

Ck>ldwater 

Murtha 

Aspln 

Gonzalez 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bafalls 

Ooodllng 

Myers,  Pa. 

Baldus 

Haley 

Nedzl 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Nichols 

BeviU 

schmidt 

NU 

Hoggs 

Hansen 

Obey 

Bowen 

Hubert 

O'Hara 

Breaux 

Hlghtower 

O'Nem 

Breckinridge 

Hutchinson 

Passman 

Brinkley 

Hyde 

Poage 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ichord 

Price 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Rees 

BroyhUl 

Jeffords 

Rhodes 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Robinson 

Burke,  P.a. 

Kasten 

Rooney 

Burleson,  Tex 

Kazen 

Satterfleld 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Schulze 

Byron 

Kemp 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

Krueger 

Slack 

Chappell 

LaFaice 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Stanton, 

Cochran 

Levltas 

J.  WUliam 

Collins,  Tex. 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

CorneU 

Long,  Md. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Coughlln 

Lott 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCloskey 

Stratton 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McCoUlster 

Stuckey 

Derrick 

McDonald 

Sullivan 

Derwlnski 

McEwen 

Teague 

Devlne 

McKay 

Treen 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Vander  Jagt 

Dingell 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Martin 

Walsh 

duPont 

Michel 

Wampler 

Esch 

MUford 

Whitehurst 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fenwick 

Mollohan. 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Findley 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Flood 

Moore 

Zablockl 
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Barrett 

Hays.  Ohio 

Patterson, 

Boiling 

Henderson 

Calif. 

Bonker 

HiiUs 

Randall 

Butler 

Hinshaw 

Rlegle 

Clausen, 

Howe 

Runnels 

DonH. 

Jones,  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Ketchtun 

Schneebeli 

Collins,  ni. 

Kindness 

Sikes 

Com  an 

Landrum 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Crane 

Lehman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Downing,  Va. 

McClory 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McHugh 

Thompson 

Erlenborn 

Madlgan 

Traxler 

Eshleman 

Meeds 

Weaver 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

White 

Flowers 

MUier,  Calif. 

Whltten 

Giaimo 

O'Brien 

Wiggins 

Guyer 

Fatman,  Tex. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Messrs.  MELCHER,  PATTEN, 

BIAGGI,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania, 
BEARD  of  Tennessee,  ZEFERETTI, 
GAYDOS.  AMBRO,  RUPPE,  BLAN- 
CHARD, and  McCORMACK  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Messrs.  BREAUX,  BAFALIS,  WAM- 
PLER, GOLDWATER,  and  LaPALCE 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  113.  The  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  L*w  91-872. 


AICEITDICENT  OFFEEED  BT  MB.  STABK 

Mr.  8TARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
aimendmait. 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stark:  Strike 
section  113. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  very  briefly  what  section 
113  does  to  all  of  us.  I  hope  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  pay  close 
attention.  We  could  be  setting  a  proce- 
dural precedent  with  this  section  wliich 
might  come  back  to  haimt  us.  Regard- 
less of  how  you  feel  about  this  appropri- 
aticm  bill  or  the  authorization  bill  that 
we  passed  yesterday. 

In  effect,  section  113  says  the  Presi- 
dent may  spend  all  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated under  this  bill,  if  we  pass  it 
today,  as  soon  as  he  signs  this  appropri- 
ation bUl  into  law  even  if  we  have  not 
passed  the  bill  that  authorizes  this  ap- 
propriation. There  were  in  the  bill  that 
authorized  this  appropriation  several 
features  which  require  no  money  to  im- 
plement. 

This  means  in  effect  that  any  commit- 
tee of  the  House  which  wants  to  author- 
ize or  has  authorizing  authority  could 
have  its  complete  authority  usurped  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  clear  prohibi- 
tion in  the  House  rules  against  this  kind 
of  an  amendment.  This  section  came  in 
under  the  waivers  of  the  rules  which 
were  protested  earlier  today. 

Some  Members  have  said  that  we  need 
the  money  quickly  and  must  get  this 
money  in  the  pipeline  in  case  the  au- 
thorization bill  takes  a  long  time  in  con- 
ference. I  think  if  we  want  to  spend 
money  foolishly  and  fast,  that  is  our 
prerogative.  That  is  really  all  we  are 
saying  with  that  argument.  The  confer- 
ence committee  should  not  take  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks,  as  there  are  only 
a  couple  of  items  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  would  be  a  piuiishment  for  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  We  have  heard  It 
said  by  some  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
"This  is  going  to  teach  you  people  on 
the  authorizing  committees  to  hurry  up 
and  get  your  work  done." 

The  fact  is  that  the  authorizations 
were  passed  for  most  of  thf  items  in  this 
bill  in  December,  and  only  that  part  re- 
lating to  the  Middle  East  was  not  passed 
imtil  December.  That  was  only  because 
the  administration  did  not  have  it  down 
here, 

I  have  never  known  it  to  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  act  as  a  schoolmarm  for  the  rest  of 
us.  If  we  are  not  getting  our  work  done 
in  other  committees  at  the  proper 
time,  that  is  something  to  take  up  in  an- 
other forum  and  not  subvert  the  di- 
chotomy which  is  built  into  our  proce- 
dures for  200  years  in  this  House. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  procedural 
precedent  that  will  allow  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  if  we  permit  this  sec- 
tion to  remain  in  the  bill,  to  take  away 
the  authority  of  any  authorizing  commit- 
tee. 

We  specifically  do  not  allow  legislation 
in  appropriation  bills  so  as  to  allow  the 


authorizing  committees  to  pass  the  kinds 
of  laws  that  are  necessary  to  operate  this 
country.  I  hope  whatever  the  feelings  of 
the  Members  may  be  about  the  author- 
ization bill  that  was  passed  yesterday 
and  the  very  similar  bill  that  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  and  whatever  our  feelings 
may  be  about  this  appropriati(m  bill,  we 
will  consider  the  procedural  precedent 
that  we  are  establishing  today,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  113. 

Mr.  ZABIXXXI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiQ 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

Mr.  2:abL0CKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentJeman  from  California 
for  proposing  this  amendment. 

Is  it  not  true  that  section  113  as  writ- 
ten could  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  91-672?  That  is  the  law 
which  requires  that  no  money  shaU  be 
available  for  obligation  as  foreign  assist- 
ance imtil  it  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  That  is  the 
whole  portent  of  section  113. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  it  not  true  that 
without  section  113  and  if  this  is  not 
stricken,  there  would  be  no  point  of  hav- 
ing an  authorizing  committee? 

Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  is  a  blatant  usurpation 
of  the  whole  process  of  having  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  bill  and  a  separate  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  g«i- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Stark  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  further  true  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  President 
could  veto  the  bill  the  House  passed  yes- 
terday, and  at  the  same  time  expend  the 
money  made  available  under  the  appro- 
priation bill  we  are  acting  upon  today? 

Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman's  point  is 
a  perfectly  valid  reason  for  not  allowing 
this  precedent  to  be  written  into  law. 

That  is  exactly  right,  and  we  have 
had  that  point  brought  up  several  times 
on  this  floor  today. 

Nobody  is  claiming,  I  might  add,  that 
that  will  happen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  indicated  to  me  today 
that  it  was  his  imderstanding  that  there 
would  probably  not  be  a  veto.  However, 
I  am  saying  that  this  could  open  the  way 
for  just  that  situation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
commit^tee,  under  no  circumstances  are 
we  trying  to  teke  away  any  of  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 
This  provision  has  been  in  the  biU  for 
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several  years.  There  Is  a  reason  that  it  Is 
In  the  bin  now.  With  the  exception  of  the 
provisions  contained  In  H.R.  11963,  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday,  it  Is  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  will  re- 
call that  In  1973  we  could  not  get  an 
agreement  between  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hoase  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate.  We  had  no  authorization  bill  at 
all.  We  had  to  go  through  an  entire  fiscal 
year  without  any  authorization  bill.  If 
we  had  not  had  a  provision  similar  to  this 
In  the  appropriations  bill,  we  could  have 
spent  only  those  funds  covered  under  the 
continuing  re<?olution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  twice  since  I  have  been 
here,  the  last  time  In  1973,  we  went  the 
entire  year  without  an  authorization  bill. 
We  had  to  open  and  close  the  year  on  a 
continuing  resolution.  Therefore,  since 
this  has  been  In  the  bill  in  prior  years,  it 
has  served  a  good  purpose  so  let  us  please 
leave  it  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  If.  then  section  113  I5 
generally  a  routine  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions could  report  out  bUls  and  have 
money  spent  without  any  authorization 
coming  Into  efTect;  Is  that  not  correct' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  about  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  any 
Member  or  to  indict  any  committee. 
However,  many,  many  times  we  have 
gone  7.  8,  or  9  months  into  the  fiscal  year 
without  an  authorization  bill. 

I  would  say  that  If  we  look  over  the 
record,  possibly  In  10  of  ihe  past  15  years 
we  have  gone  months  Into  a  fiscal  year 
without  anv  authorizing  legislation 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  Is  really  saying,  however,  is 
that  we  really  do  not  need  the  author- 
izing committees.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  do  all  the  work. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
heartily  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
sometimes  It  Is  said  that  we  do  not  get 
cur  work  done  around  here  as  soon  as 
we  might. 

Based  on  the  gentleman'3  experience, 
would  the  gentleman  advise  me  as  to 
what  is  the  proper  mechanism  In  the 
House  or  In  either  forum  to  get  these 
matters  to  proceed  In  an  orderly  fashion? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  Intention  of  getting  Into  a  quarrel 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STARK.  Is  that  In  the  purview  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  I  have  worn  out  several  different 
pairs  of  pants  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
waiting  for  an  authorization  bill.  Do  not 
indict  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  hope  the  Members  vote  this  amend- 
ment down.  If  we  do  not  get  an  author- 


ization bin  the  affairs  of  Government 
can  still  continue. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  but  for  the  waiver  In 
the  rule  of  clau.'^e  2.  rule  XXI,  this  provi- 
sion 113  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  at  this  time. 

I  have  come  on  to  Uils  floor  many 
times  to  raise  the  point  of  order  respect- 
ing substantive  legislation  In  an  appro- 
priations bill.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  faulty  processes  that  occurs  in  this 
House.  Too  frequently  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  made  such  a  waiver.  This 
waiver  however  is  particularly  pernicious 
because  it  is  a  waiver  tliat  permits  sus- 
pension of  substantive  law  designed  to 
protect  the  whole  structure  and  author- 
ity of  the  committees  of  substantive  ju- 
risdiction. 

If  we  follow  this  process  just  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  has  said,  we 
might  a?  well  only  have  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
as  a  means  of  streamlining  our  legisla- 
tive process  and  legislate  through  Ap- 
propriations Committee  bills  which  at 
the  same  time  establish  bau^ic  policy.  If 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do,  then  we 
ought  to  start  this  precedent  and  let 
section  113  remain  in  the  bill. 

This  is  not  just  a  battle  between  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
this  is  a  matter  that  threatens  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  every  substantive  commit- 
tee of  this  House.  And  this  is  not  an 
occurrence  that  has  happened  here  for 
the  first  time.  I  have  many  times  ob- 
jected to  secret  funds  being  used  with- 
out their  being  reported  Is  accordance 
with  prior  existing  law  imder  provisions 
of  an  appropriations  bill.  I  have  raised 
points  of  order  when  this  has  been  at- 
tempted at  least  a  half  dozen  times,  and 
I  had  them  knocked  out.  And  they  should 
be  knocked  out  because  the  committee 
that  ought  to  deal  with  major  policy  is 
the  committee  that  has  the  primary  ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  Involved — not  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  urge  most  strongly  a  vote  In  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  In 
1973,  when  the  authorizing  committee 
could  not  reach  an  agreement  and  we 
went  the  entire  year  without  an  au- 
thorization bill?  What  would  be  the  sit- 
uation if  that  were  to  occur  again?  What 
would  be  the  situation  in  a  case  like 
that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  must  say  tliis  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  that  I 
am  kind  of  a  common  law  lawyer,  and  I 
like  to  cro.ss  those  bridges  when  they 
come  up. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  I  am  asking  what 
would  be  the  case  In  a  situation  like  that? 
What  would  happen? 

Mr    ECKHARDT.   Let   us   then  get   A 


waiver  that  Is  advisable  and  appropriate, 
but  let  us  not  anticipate  that  the  com- 
mittees are  not  going  to  do  their  Job. 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  legislation  go 
tlirough  this  body  that  has  gone  through 
much  too  fast.  I  believe  In  the  commit- 
tee process.  I  believe  the  only  way  the 
committee  process  works  Is  to  keep  the 
various  subject  matters  before  the  Con- 
gress In  those  committees  that  have  jur- 
i.'diction  over  them. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRrVER.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
the  gentleman  voted  on  the  rule  today 
waiving  points  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  state  that  I  voted  for  the  rule 
because  I  was  afraid  I  would  hinder  the 
1-assase  of  this  biU  if  I  did  otherwise.  I 
was  against  that  clause  in  the  rule.  And 
if  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  have  any 
input  on  that  point  I  would  have  stricken 
it.  But  I  thought  I  had  a  deep  duty  to  my 
ccnstiluents  and  to  the  Nation  to  try  to 
see  that  this  bill  pass,  and  although  I 
had  to  go  against  my  better  judgment 
with  respect  to  that  clause,  I  voted  for 
the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows:     k 

Sec.  114.  The  payments  due  in  1J76,  1977, 
1978.  1979.  and  1980  on  loans  made  tar  the 
benefit  of  the  Wetzmann  Institute,  Hebrew 
tJnlversity.  Tel  Aviv  University.  Israel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  American-Israeli  Cul- 
tural Foundation.  Bar  nan  University,  Israel 
Program  for  Scientific  Translations,  Keren 
Haganev  and  Mlsrachl  Women's  Organiza- 
tion of  America  from  funds  available  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  480),  are  hereby  deferred  from 
repayment  until  1981. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Passman:  Page 
15,  line  24.  after  the  word  "Keren"  strike  out 
'  Haganeu"  and  Uisert  In  lieu  thereof 
'  Hanegev". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
mpn  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passbcan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The/^^cj^^*4is  follows: 

TITLE /M|KhGN  MILITARY  CREDIT 
^^        SALES 
FoREifflf'^inLrrAKT  CREorr  Sales 
For  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  «!, 065.000,000:   Provided.  That  of 
the  amount  pro>vlded  for  the  total  aggregate 
credit  sale  celling  during  the  current  Oscal 
year,   not   leas  than   91,500,000,000  shall   be 
allocated  to  Israel. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEXEO    BT    MS.    OBET 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Ameudment  offered  hj  ICr.  Ohet:  nif*  ^> 
line  13,  strike  oktt  "•LOflS^OOO/MMT  utf  In- 
sert '■•95fi.000.000". 

Page  10,  lines  IS  and  10.  etrike  out  "not 
less  than  •1.500,000,000"  and  Inaert  "not  more 
than  $1,300,000,000". 


Mr.   OBEY.  Mr.  CThftlrmim.  because 

tills  is  an  important  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
simply  cuts  the  military  credit  sales  por- 
tion of  this  bill  for  Israel  by  $200  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  somewhat 
pained  by  some  of  the  questicxis  I  hare 
been  asked  about  this  amendment,  I  have 
been  asked,  for  instance,  why  I  onMse 
aid  to  Israel.  I  have  been  asked  why  I  am 
so  insensitive  that  I  do  not  zecognlze 
the  needs  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  have 
been  asked  why  I  am  not  committed  to 
the  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel,  anrt  in 
some  cases  I  know  that  friendships  in 
and  out  of  this  House  have  been  di- 
minished by  my  activities  in  this  regard, 
and  I  regret  that. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  not  with 
any  expectation  of  winning  It,  but  ^mply 
because  I  think  It  Is  an  Important  issue 
which  faces  this  country,  and  I  think  we 
should  have  full  and  open  debate  on  this 
question. 

I  am  not  cutting  the  amount  in  this 
bill  for  Israel  In  order  to  save  money.  If 
that  were  my  only  intent,  I  should  be 
voted  down  because  to  do  so  for  that 
reason  alone  would  be  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish.  I  am  doing  it  because  I 
simply  believe  that  this  bin  wiU  not  in- 
crease in  any  way  the  likelihood  (rf  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  wHl,  in  fact, 
diminish  it.  I  believe  we  have  a  moral 
commitment  to  help  preserve  Israel  with- 
in secure  and  recognized  borders,  but  I 
think  that  If  we  pass  this  bill  in  this 
form,  it  will  convey  the  wrong  message 
to  Israel.  Why  do  I  say  that? 

I  was  in  the  Middle  East  last  August 
at  the  same  time  that  Secretary  Kis- 
singer was  negotiating  the  Sinai  Accords. 
and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Rabin.  I  came  away 
impressed  that  the  Israeli  strategy  seems 
to  be  to  sort  of  "hold  off  because,  after 
all.  the  Americans  have  an  election  over 
here.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Israelis  feel 
that  Syria  will  gradually  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  effect  of  the  new  relationship 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  that  that 
will,  therefore,  make  Syria  and  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world  more  likely  to  nego- 
tiate on  terms  which  are  favorable  to 
the  State  of  Israel. 

If  I  thought  that  strategy  would  work, 
I  would  give  it  my  full  support,  but  I  do 
Tiot.  I  think  the  Members  can  see.  If  they 
just  read  the  newspapers,  that  Syria  Is 
already  moving  into  a  position  of  domi- 
nance in  the  Arab  world  in  terms  of  any 
future  debates  and  negotiations  with 
Israel. 

iv.^  *^"^  ^^^^  ^^  must  get  a  message  to 
the  Israelis  that  we  do  have  a  greater 
sense  of  urgency  about  Immediate  move- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  than  I  think 
I  saw  when  I  was  there  In  August. 


Second.  I  offer  this  amendment  simply 
because  la  mlUtaiy  terms  the  fun  amount 
of  money  in  this  bill  Is  simpily  not  n^fidwl. 
I  would  cite  no  less  an  autboiity  than 
the  Ismell  C!hief  of  Staff,  Oenoal  Our. 
When  I  was  in  Israel  in  August.  I  asked 
him  whether  Israel  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  win  another  war.  He  said  "There 
is  no  question  that  Israel  can  win  an- 
other war  against  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Arab  world.  The  only  question." 
he  said,  "is  over  what  period  of  time  and 
at  what  cost." 

So  I  have  repeatedly  urged  this  com- 
mittee, the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Ajipropriations  Committee, 
to  have  the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department  come  in 
and  brief  us,  because  I  have  had  the 
bri^ngs,  the  inttillgence  briefings  of  the 
CIA.  the  State  Department,  and  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
fused to  do  that,  so  the  ^bcommittee  is 
really  operating  without  any  specific 
knowledge  of  what  the  CIA  intelligence 
esttanates  really  are.  In  that,  this  com- 
mittee failed  its  responsibility  to  this 
House. 

Now,  we  ought  to  know  the  answer  to 
questions  like  these.  You  ought  to  know 
what  are  the  specific  military  ratios  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arab  confron- 
tation states  for  aircraft,  artillery,  armed 
personnel  carriers,  tanks,  and  other  rele- 
vant military  equipment. 

You  ought  to  know  what  the  pilot-to- 
plane  ratio  is.  You  ought  to  know  the 
capability  of  each  of  the  countries  in 
that  area  to  defend  its  own  air  space. 
You  ought  to  know  how  the  Israeli  capa- 
bilitT  to  fight  a  one-  or  two-  or  three- 
front  war  has  changed  since  1973. 

You  ought  to  know  our  intelligence 
community  estimates  of  how  much  mili- 
tary equipment  the  nonconfrontation 
states  would  be  able  to  bring  to  the  com- 
bat area  in  the  event  of  war. 

You  ought  to  know  what  our  intelli- 
gence community  estimates  is  the  capa- 
bility of  each  side  to  maintain  offensive 
operations  over  a  significant  period  of 
time. 

You  bught  to  know  whether  our  intelli- 
gence ctHnmunity  believes  that  Israel  Is 
stronger  or  weaker  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war. 

I  know  the  answers  to  those  questions. 
I  know  that  our  Intelligence  estimates 
make  clear  that  Israel  Is  In  a  far  more 
seciu"e  military  position  than  it  was  in 
1973. 

I  have  copies  of  the  classified  informa- 
tion with  me  here  on  the  fioor.  If  any- 
one wants  to  read  them,  I  will  be  happy 
to  let  the  Members  of  the  House  see  them. 
Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  yield  just  now,  because  I  am 
on  an  Important  point.  American  intel- 
ligence community  estimates  have  been 
questtoned  by  Prime  Minister  Rabin.  He 
said,  for  instance,  that  American  intel- 
ligence estimates  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count Jordanian  forces  when  they  esti- 
mated the  military  strength  arrayed 
against  Israel.  He  said  that  the  CIA  and 
the  intelligence  community  did  not  take 
into  account  that  Iraq  coidd  deliver  more 
military  force  in  the  area  than  it  did 
in  the  last  war,  bec:iuse  it  no  longer  is 


fighting  the  Kurds.  He  said  it  did  not 
take  into  account  tazft  and  aircraft  re- 
placement ratios  whldi  were  over  5  to 
1  against  Israd. 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Rabin  is  wrong 
on  all  three  counts.  Our  intcdligenee  com- 
munity did  take  into  account  the  Jor- 
danian forces.  They  did  take  Into  aceoimt 
that  Iraq  will  be  able  to  supply  substan- 
tially more  military  forces  in  the  area. 
Their  conclusions  about  the  numbers  of 
weapons  delivered  to  the  various  parties 
are  quite  different  than  Mr.  Rabin's. 

I  really  bdieve  that  this  bill  wffl  give 
Israel  no  more  security  than  it  has  to- 
day. What  it  will  do  is  stimulate  the 
Syrians  to  run  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
ask  them  to  speed  up  their  deliveries  and 
increase  the  size  of  their  deliveries  of 
weapons.  In  the  end  we  Woidd  be  no  bet- 
ter off  than  before  and  neither  would 
Israel. 

Let  me  also  pobit  out,  and  I  think  this 
Is  in  Israel's  Interest,  that  if  we  allow 
the  f  uH  amount  In  this  bill,  keep  In  mind 
that  what  this  will  do  is  really  finance 
down  payments  on  future  purchases  of 
new  weapons  sjrstems. 

Ihat  will  increase  Israel's  require- 
ments for  future  repayments  to  this 
country,  and  increase  our  aid  require- 
ments In  the  future.  I  do  not  think  Israel 
can  afford  to  stretch  its  econtHny  more 
than  it  is  stretched  right  now  to  pay  for 
a  great  variety  of  new  kinds  of  very 
costly  weapons  systems. 

I  also  make  one  other  point:  It  will  be 
suggested  that  if  we  disturb  the  amount 
in  the  bill,  what  we  are  doing  is  shaping 
the  entire  Sinai  Accord.  I  want  to  point 
out  what  Secretary  Kissinger  said  when 
he  was  testifying  on  the  Sinai  Accord.  He 
said  the  following: 

A  vote  In  favor  of  the  specific,  limited  VS. 
role  In  the  early  warning  system  wlU  not 
thereby  commit  the  Congress  to  a  position  on 
any  other  Issue — Whether  it  be  the  question 
of  undertakings  and  assurances  to  the  parties 
Involved;  our  continuing  relations  with  vari- 
ous coimtrles  of  the  area;  a  given  level  of 
budget  support;  or  our  policies  and  programs 
In  the  Middle  East.  Those  are  separate  Issues 
which  you  wlU  want  to  consider  carefully  at 
the  appropriate  time.  Many  wUl  come  up  In 
the  normal  authorization  and  appropriation 
process;  they  are  not  an  Integral  part  of  the 
EgyptUn-Israell  agreement. 


Under  Secretary  of  State  Sisco  made 
the  same  statement.  He  said: 

There  Is  no  direct  link  in  ierms  of  assist- 
ance. We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
question  of  assistance  was  discussed  in  the 
surroundings  of  this  agreement.  There  is  no 
preco  n  di  tlonal  ity . 

So,  I  would  urge  the  Members— I  would 
urge  the  Members  to  cut  this  bill  by  $200 
million  out  of  the  total  amount  of  $1.5 
billion  which  is  being  made  available  to 
Israel.  I  do  it  because  I  deeply  believe 
that  if  we  do  not  show  that  we  are  willing 
to  trim  at  least  some  amount  from  this 
bill,  we  diminish  the  possibilities  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  increase  the 
likelihood  that  any  further  war  will  be  at 
a  much  higher  violence  level  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  That  is  not  going 
to  help  us  and  is  not  going  to  help  Israel. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  hours  ago, 
this  House  passed  an  authorization  bill 
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for  assistance  to  Israel.  The  bill  before 
us  today  Is  already  $375  million  below 
what  the  House  approved  on  yesterday 
because  we  did  not  Include  the  transition 
period.  We  had  discussed  this  matter  for 
many,  many  long  months  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, the  Republicans,  the  leadership 
downtown,  from  the  President  all  the 
way  through,  and  they  say  that  this  Is  a 
very  delicately  balanced  package.  They 
say,  "Please  do  not  upset  it.  If  you  make 
a  reduction  In  one  area,  make  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  In  another  area." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  trust  our  leadership  and  take  their 
word  that  this  is  a  very  delicate  package 
and  should  not  be  upset.  Anticipating 
that  we  would  have  trouble  along  the 
way,  we  made  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  best  records  ever  made  by  a  sub- 
committee, so  that  we  would  be  prepared 
if  any  amendments  should  be  brought  up. 

If  I  may,  I  will  turn  to  page  167  of  the 
hearings  and  place  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
change I  had  with  Mr.  Clements,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense: 

Mr.  Passman.  May  I  ask  you  this  question. 
I  address  It  to  aU  three  of  you.  and  I  think 
It  13  very  Important:  This  package  for  Sinai, 
was  this  quickly  worked  up  or  was  It  some- 
thing put  together  after  due  deliberation  by 
our  military  and  by  our  State  Department? 
Adding  to  my  question,  la  this  a  formula 
that  was  carefully  put  together,  and  the 
levels  established  as  to  need,  or  just  some- 
thing gotten  up  quickly  to  have  something 
to  present  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Clements.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Middle 
East  security  assistance  package  was  evolved 
over  many,  many  months  and  Mr.  Ellsworth 
and  General  Pish  In  our  Department,  ISA,  as 
well  as  Secretary  Schleslnger  and  myself 
fully  participated  in  this  along  with  General 
Brown  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  through 
the  NSC  structure. 

Mr.  Passman.  Let's  get  away  from  abbrevia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Clements.  We  only  have  on  National 
Security  Council,  and  this  was  carefully  con- 
sidered through  the  committee  framework 
and  the  parent  body  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  presided  over  by  the  President. 
There  was  no  falling  out  of  bed  one  morning 
and  coming  up  with  a  program.  There  is  none 
of  that. 

Mr.  Passman.  How  many  would  you  say 
from  the  start  to  the  finish,  participated  In 
these  deliberations? 

Mr.  Clements.  Counting  all  of  the  Inter- 
agency groups  working  In  support  of  these 
programs  and  all.  I  would  say  literally  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  took  place  to  evolve  that 
program. 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  tell 
the  committee  then  this  was  not  Just  some 
figure  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  that  it 
was  the  experts  in  the  military  as  well  as  in 
the  civilians  that  came  up  with  this  formviUi 
and  fixed  these  levels? 

Mr.  Clements.  There  is  no  qviestiou  what- 
soever about  that. 

Mr.  Passman.  Do  you  think  any  of  the.se 
agencies  such  as  the  CIA,  have  any  informa- 
tion they  can  impart  to  this  committee  that 
you  don't  have,  to  h^lp  Justify  these  funds? 

Mr.  Clements.  No,  I  don't  think  that  they 
really  do.  They  might  have  extraneous  iia- 
formation  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
make  any  more  contributions  to  what  you 
have  to  consider  here  than  wlial  we  can  give 
\ou. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  guess  you  had  information 
from  the  CIA  before  you  made  these  decision? 
Mr.  Clements.  They  were  a  part  of  the  in- 
teragency group  and  Mr.  Colby,  himself,  par- 
ticipated In  the  National  Security  Council 
deliberations  on  this  issue. 


Mr.  Passuan.  Can  I  say  and  can  you  sup- 
port the  committee  at  tb«  proper  time  tbat 
In  putting  togetber  this  formula,  that  the 
CIA  people  were  involved  and  supported  It? 

Mr.  Clmsknts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Passman.  And  had  full  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Clkmbnts.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Passman.  Including  Mr.  Colby? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Passman.  This  is  something  I 'can  say 
forcefully  and  not  worry  about  having  this 
thing  come  back  to  haunt  me? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  certainly  think  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  not  want  to  be  speak- 
ing for  Mr.  Colby  but  I  have. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  don't  want  you  to  speak 
for  him  but  you  said  he  participated  and  ap- 
proved It  and  CIA  people  worked  with  you 
from  the  beginning  until  it  was  finalized? 

Mr.  Clements.  No  question  about  It.  That 
1?  a  fact. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  rise  in  support  oi  the 
gentleman's  position  tn  urging  rejection 
of  the  Obey  amendment.  We  have  a  very 
delicate  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  come  in 
with  a  balance  that  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. I  would  hope  that  the  aid  to 
Israel  sections  would  be  strenghtened  In 
the  Senate  and  in  conference,  however, 
the  bill  in  Its  present  form  as  it  moves 
thi-ough  the  House  is  one  that  we  should 
support  without  this  kind  of  decisively 
hurting  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  iMr.  Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  clearly  want  to  agree 
and  conciu-  in  tlie  remarks  the  gentleman 
has  made,  and  again  I  call  attention  to 
the  Members  tliat  this  was  a  very  deli- 
cate balance  of  understanding  and  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  success  of  the 
Slnal  agreement. 

I  am  sure  within  our  own  Government 
there  are  differences  in  the  amoimt  of 
strength  that  is  necessary;  but  this  de- 
cision over  months  of  time  was  worked 
out,  and  I  think  we  should  have  confi- 
dence In  our  Secretary  of  State.  We  know 
the  agreement  is  working  over  there.  The 
administration  is  requesting  somewhat 
lower  levels  for  next  year,  and  I  think 
they  are  sincere  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  , 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  memb«r. 

Israel  is  indeed  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  small  nation  spends  71  percent  of 
its  national  income  in  taxes — the  highest 
in  the  world.  It  spends  35  percent  of  Its 
gi'oss  national  product  on  defense — six 
times  the  U.S.  percentage. 


The  Middle  East  agreement  Is  the  best 
hope  for  stability  In  this  vital  part  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  kept  Intact.  The  cost  of 
another  war  or  another  oil  embargo  to 
the  United  States  would  be  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mitrphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  got  through 
studying  the  InteUigence  Agency  in  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and, 
with  tiie  margin  for  error  In  the  intelli- 
gence-gathering apparatus  and  analyz- 
ing the  Intelligence,  we  would  be  on 
dangerous  ground  taking  this  money  out 
of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman  • 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

-Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan    (Mr.  Brodhead)  . 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie 
chainnan's  position  and  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
a  country  that  is  surrounded  by  200  mil- 
lion hostile  people,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's recommendations  are  excellent 
for  assistance  to  these  people.  It  Is  the 
very  least  we  can  do,  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contei. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  worked  very  closely 
with  the  chairman  In  regard  to  getting 
this  Middle  East  package,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  good  package.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  I  wanted  to  put  the  money  in  for 
the  transition  period.  I  withheld  that 
amendment  here  today. 

But  this  amendment  would  really  do 
an  irreparable  harm  to  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  going  on  in  the  Middle  East 
to  put  together  this  delicate  package 
to  bring  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  amount  of  military  assistance  ear- 
marked for  Israel  in  this  bill  Is  the  mini- 
mum amount  necessary  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  military  power  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  adversaries.  This  aid  will 
not  make  Israel  less  tractable  in  nego- 
tiations. Look  at  how  much  she  has  al- 
ready given  up — for  so  little  in  return. 
It  will  not  distort  the  balance  of  power 
so  that  the  Arab  States  find  it  necessary 
to  seek  even  more  weapons.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  aid  will  merely  assist  Israel 
in  maintaining  a  credible  defense.  Amer- 
ica ha  3  set  as  our  primai'y  national  in- 
terest In  the  Middle  East  the  attainment 
of  a  lasting,  meaningful  Arab-Israel 
peace.  That  peace  will  only  be  achieved 
when  the  Arab  States  recognize  that 
Israel  cannot  be  defeated  militarily,  or 
eroded  economically,  or  Isolated  politi- 
cally. A  strong  Israel,  capable  of  defend- 
ing herself  against  any  new  Arab  aggres- 
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Ri&n.  Is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
a  lasting  peaoe.  Supporting  a  strong 
Israel  is  an  investment  which  is  in  the 
best  iiiterests  of  our  Nation. 

Ihe  arms  biiildup  in  the  Arab  woz'ld 
in  th^  last  3  years  is  a  phenomenon  un- 
paralleled in  history.  The  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.R..  Britain,  and  France  have 
hi!  cciv.pctod  to  strengthen  the  Arab 
,'>i .«  als.  Tiiis  has  increased  the  poten- 
i.ji  peril  to  Israel  in  a  future  conflict. 
Dii: m,';  tl:e  Yom  Kippur  war,  Israel  did 
n  It  mere!;-  fight  off  Egypt  and  Syria, 
iiiu?  oth  jr  Arab  States  contributed  forces 
and  eciui.oment  to  the  Yom  Kippur  at- 
tack. Several  of  those  countries — Iraq, 
Jo.  d  i:..  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Libya — should 
nov\  he  considered  full-fledged  confron- 
lai:on  states.  It  is  increasingly  likely 
tliai  they  will  lend  a  good  portion  of 
their  armed  forces  to  any  future  Arab 
attack  against  Israel.  Given  the  quantum 
increase  in  the  force  levels  of  the  Arab 
SLites  since  the  Yom  Kippur  war,  this 
means  that  Israel  may  face  a  broader 
attack  from  more  counti'ies  armed  with 
the  mo.^t  modern  and  deadly  weapons 
which  the  technologies  of  both  the  West 
end  East  can  pioduce. 

The  so-called  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  .Is  actuallj'  'jased  on  an  as- 
sumption -vhich  violates  basic  mihtary 
principles:  Israel  has  iiad  to  accept  the 
f-act  that  it  must  fight  at  an  average  3 
to  1  disadvantage  in  major  components 
of  military  power.  Tiie  nic.  earmarked  for 
Israel  in  this  bill  merely  seeks  to  m^n- 
tain  this  strong  imbalance.  Authoritative 
figures  show  that  Israel  will  face  the 
following  deadly  ratios  in  a  future  war. 
The  state.*;  oi  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan, 
assisted  by  varyuig  contributions  from 
Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Libya,  Mo- 
rocco. Sudan,  and  Tunisia  will  hold  a 
3  to  1  advantage  in  combat  aircraft,  a 
3  to  1  advantage  in  tanks,  a  5  to  1  ad- 
vantage u^  manpower,  a  9  to  1  advantage 
in  artillery,  and  a  12  to  1  advantage  in 
surface-to-air  missile  batteries.  These 
must  be  considered  to  be  conservative 
estimates,  based  on  only  partial  partici- 
pation by  states  outside  the  battle  area. 
Not  to  include  some  participation  by 
these  states  flies  in  the  face  of  political 
and  military  reality. 

More  important,  the  flow  of  weapons  to 
the  Arab  States  will  make  these  already 
dangerous  ratios  obsolete  by  1980.  More 
tlian  S12  billion  worth  of  weapons  have 
been  purchased  or  ordered  by  the  Arab 
States  since  1973.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  buildup  has  yet  peaked,  or  even 
slowed.  It  is  a  lesson  of  history,  particu- 
larly applicable  in  the  Middle  East,  that 
the  presence  of  weapons  invites  their  use. 
In  1948,  in  1967,  and  in  1973,  Arab  ag- 
gression was  sparked  by  the  achieve- 
ment by  the  Arab  States  of  arms  levels 
which  convinced  them  that  they  were 
hivincible. 

In  each  instance,  Israel  used  what 
mat?riel  .she  had  to  the  limit.  In  each 
ill'! ta nee,  Israel  could  count  on  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  heroism  of  each  soldier  in 
her  citizen  army  and  improvisation  on 
the  battlefield.  But  there  Is  a  limit  to 
iiei'oism  in  the  face  of  the  most  modern 
la-ti  uments  of  death.  We  should  not  ask 
isracl  to  risk  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
hf>r  youth  on  the  hope  that  some  "quali- 


tative advantage  in  manpower''  still 
exists.  The  1973  war  demonstrated  that 
the  Arab  soldiers  are  capable  of  master- 
ing modem  weapons  systems.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  Israel  have  the  means  of  de- 
fending itself  in  any  future  attack. 

It  ohould  be  remembered  that  arms  aid 
to  Israel  is  an  investment  in  peace.  Is- 
raels  strategy  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Arab  States.  Israel  has  no  interest  in 
attacking  or  conquering  its  neighbors. 
Israel  is  only  interested  in  defending  its 
land  and  people  from  a  repeat  of  Arab 
aggression.  Israel  must  have  a  u'odern, 
sophisticated  defense  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  mobilize  its  citizen  army.  But 
Arab  strategy  has  always  been  and  re- 
mains an  offensive  strategy,  aimed  at 
overwhelming  defenses  by  unleasliing 
massed,  standing  armies,  and  expending 
seemingly  unlimited  amounts  ol  muni- 
tions. 

Israel  has  already  taken  significant 
risks  for  peace  in  the  last  2  years.  It  has 
smrendered  areas  in. the  Golan  which 
were  the  base  of  repeated  Syrian  shell - 
ings  and  attaclis.  It  has  surrendered  con- 
trol of  the  vital  Mitla  and  Giddi  Passes, 
which  dominate  the  Sinai  Peronsula.  It 
has  surrendered  the  oil  fields  at  Abu 
Rodeis,  the  source  of  more  than  one-half 
of  Israel's  oil  supplies.  Israel  now  must 
defend  a  line  twice  as  long  as  it  formerly 
niaintamed  in  the  Sinai.  Israel  now  must 
look  to  the  world  market  for  expensive, 
insecure  sources  of  oil.  Isi-ael  to"k  these 
risks — in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  mean- 
ingful Ai-ab  accommodation — because  of 
its  intense  and  historic  interest  in 
peace — and  becaufe  it  served  the  inter- 
ests A  the  United  States. 

But  Israel  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
further  risks  if  it  beUeves  that  the  secu- 
rity of  Its  people  and  its  siurival  is  in- 
volved. A  cut  in  the  arms  aid  to  Israel 
now  under  consideration  will  ulti- 
mately weaken  Israel's  capability  to  deter 
an  all-out  Arab  attack.  A  cut  would  en- 
courage An.b  intransigence  and  Arab 
hopes  that  further  leverage  would  soon 
be  applied  to  extract  Israeli  concessions 
without  any  Ai-ab  accomm.odations  in 
return. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerable 
Israeli  risks  for  peace,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  claim  that  Israel 
has  been  intransigent.  I  would  remind 
him  that  it  was  Syria  which  refused  to 
negotiate  a  second-stage  disengagement 
agreement.  That  it  was  the  SjTian  Presi- 
dent who  refused  to  meet  with  President 
Ford  v.hen  he  sought  face-to-face  talks 
to  spur  negotiations.  I  woaid  hope  that 
all  my  colleagues  are  aware  that  Syria 
has  been  the  recipient  of  massive  arms 
shipments  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  so  vast  that 
the  Damascus  regime  is  now  stockpiling 
weapons  it  camiot  possibly  deploy  witli 
its  own  armed  forces.  It  is  Syria  which 
has  lent  unswerving  support  to  the  ter- 
rorist Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  its  call  for  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
And  it  is  Syria  which  refuses  to  recog- 
pize  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  taken  risks 
for  peace  and  are  bearing  a  tremendous 
burden.  The  defense  costs  of  Israel  con- 
sume 35  pei'cent  of  its  gross  national 
product.  Israel's  people  are  the  highest 
taxed  in  the  world,  paying  70  percent  of 


their  incomes  in  taxes  and  compulsory 
loans.  Israel  bears  the  liighest  per  capita 
foreign  debt  in  the  world — four  times  as 
high  as  any  other  nation.  Any  cut  in  UJS. 
aid  would  be  cutting  into  bone — tliere  is 
no  fat  whatsoever. 

A  strong,  secure  Israel  is  our  best  guar- 
antee that  the  peacemakuig  process  can 
continue.  Only  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  l£z-aels  strength  will  the  Arab 
States  come  to  ret;ognize  the  inevitability 
and  the  value  of  a  lasting  pe-ace. 

Isiaei  is  one  of  the  few  thoroughlj-  re- 
liable and  totally  democratic  allies  we 
have  in  this  world — and  still  the  ohl>'  one 
wliich  fits  this  description  in  the  Middle 
East.  She  deserves  our  support  and  every 
dollar  in  this  bill.  To  do  less  would  be  a 
dis3,irvice  to  Isiael — and  to  ourselves. 

Ml.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Ali-en  i  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
s?K  with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chaiiman.  I  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  down.  If  anything,  the  bill  is  al- 
ready loaded  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs 
in  this  matter,  and  certainly  we  do  not 
need  the  funds  cut  that  are  going  to 
Isrpel. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Massachusetts    <Mr.    Mac- 

DONALD*  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Obey  amendment  to  cut  $300  million 
from  the  $1.5  billion  foreign  mihtarj' 
sales  credit  sales  program  for  Israel. 

The  Nation  of  Israel  and  the  UnKjfcd 
States  of  America  have  enjoyed  a  long 
friendship  enhanced  by  our  democratic 
governments  and  our  mutual  wews  en 
many  things  including  individual  hber- 
ties.  freedom  of  reUglon,  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  We  in  America  ha^'e  benefited 
from  the  great  contributions  the  people 
of  Jew  ish  and  Israeli  backgrotmds  have 
brought  to  this  country.  Their  recognized 
achievements  in  such  varied  fields  as 
medicine,  science,  and  the  humanities 
ha\e  enriched  our  Nation.  I  think  we 
have  a  moral  commitment  to  see  that 
Israel  survives  as  a  strong,  independent 
nation.  In  addition,  I  fetl  that  our  na- 
tional interest  demands  us  to  keep  our 
one  friend  iv.  the  Middle  East  secme. 

The  money  appropriated  in  this  bill  is 
a  part  of  the  Sinai  accord,  agreed  to  in 
September.  While  I  remain  somewhat 
skeptical  of  the  "behind  the  scenes"  in- 
fluence beiiig  exerted  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  I  feel  that  the  agree- 
ment will  prove  to  be  a  worthwhile  Srst 
step  tow-ard  a  lasting  peace.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
agreement  is  that  it  has  shown  the 
Middle  East  nations  and  the  world  tiiat  a 
negotiated  settlement  is  attainable.  For 
fmther  negotiations  to  occur,  however, 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East  be 
maintained.  A  reduction  of  Israel's  de- 
fense capaLihties  would  only  lead  the 
Arab  nations  to  believe  that  they  could 
i:rej'  upon  Israel's  weakness. 
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In  addition.  It  would  remove  all  Incen- 
tive the  Arab  nations  might  have  to  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  for  a  pennanent  end 
to  the  hostilities  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  money  appropriated  In  this 
bill  Is  an  extremely  small  amoimt  when 
compared  to  the  devastating  effects  an- 
other war  could  have. 

The  appropriation  of  the  sums  in  this 
legislation  is  further  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Israeli  people  are  contributing 
heavily  to  their  own  defense.  They  are 
the  highest  taxed  people  in  the  free 
world,  paying  more  than  60  percent  of 
their  salaries  to  the  Israeli  Oovemment. 
The  economic  and  military  assistance  we 
give  will  not  raise  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing or  even  go  to  maintain  the  present 
standard.  It  will  j\ist  barely  cover  the 
loss  suffered  by  the  Nation  with  the  con- 
cessions Mr.  Kissinger  "negotiated"  in 
the  Sinai  agreement.  Israel  has  always 
shown  Its  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  to 
maintain  Its  independence,  and  I  cer- 
tainly think  we  can  afford  the  amounts 
in  this  bill  to  help  our  good  friend. 

American  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance will  help  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  in  a  volatile  area  of  the  world, 
will  provide  the  right  atmosphere  for 
further  negotiated  settlements,  and  will 
help  a  good  ally  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence. These  are  certainly  worth- 
while returns  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSOIJ  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  said  that  he 
had  talked  with  General  Gur  in  August.  I 
talked  with  General  Gur  for  2  hours  in 
January,  and  I  came  away  with  a  totally 
different  impression  of  his  perception  of 
the  stPbtegic  balance  in  the  Middle  East. 
Sure,  Israel  could  win  a  war  today  with 
the  confrontation  states  only,  but  the 
question  Is  what  might  happen  In  1977 
or  1978  or  in  1980  when  some  $18  billion 
worth  of  new  arms  are  in  Arab  hands. 
General  Gur  is  not  only  concerned  about 
the  confrontation  states,  he  Is  not  only 
concerned  about  Iraq,  he  is  not  only  con- 
cerned about  Libya,  but  he  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  vast  amount  of  arms  we 
are  selling  to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  Is  also 
concerned  about  the  Cuban  and  Korean 
presence  in  Syria. 

I  believe  my  good  friend  also  used  the 
wrong  data  and  the  wrong  year.  In  1973 
Israel  was  not  ready  for  war.  In  1973 
Israel  almost  collapsed,  and  they  woull 
have  collapsed  but  for  a  massive  airlift 
from  the  United  States.  That  was  an  ac- 
tion that  did  great  damage  to  our  rela- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world  and  great 
damage  to  our  relations  in  Western 
Europe.  Above  all,  we  want  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  another  airlift  in  the  future. 
As  for  the  long-range  estimates  that  I 
perceive  from  our  intelligence  direc- 
torate, Israel  now  faces  a  3.2-to-l  in- 
feriority m  the  air,  3.1-to-l  inferiority  in 
artillerj',  and  a  3.8-to-l  Inferiority  in 
tanks,  and  all  of  the  Arab  countries  are 
improving  their  arsenals.  We  mu.st  sell 
our  new  F-15's  to  Israel  to  counteract 
the  Mlg-23  and  the  Mig-25. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  think 
this  Is  most  Important — anybody  who 
knows  the  Israelis  knows  that  any  hope 


of  getting  the  Israelis  to  negotiate  when 
they  are  weak  Is  absolutely  zero.  The 
Israelis  will  only  negotiate  from  strength. 
They  will  never  make  concessions  when 
they  are  afraid;  they  will  make  conces- 
sions and  have  made  concessions  when 
they  are  strong.  So  any  lack  of  support 
evidenced  by  this  Congress  will  only 
make  It  more  dlfHcult  for  any  Israeli 
Government  to  make  any  concession. 

Finally,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said  a  while  ago,  there  is  a  great 
margin  of  error  In  intelligence  estimates. 
I  think  that  this  Middle  East  package 
was  put  together  very  fragilely,  and  It  is 
very  well  balanced.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  tamper  with  4t,  and  I  think  we 
should  always  remember  that  the  Arabs 
can  lose  war  after  war  after  war  but  the 
Israelis  can  only  lose  once. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  ChaU-man,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  House 
passed,  with  my  support,  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1976.  It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  an  Important 
step  forward  by  the  Congress  in  a  long 
overdue  reassessment  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  American  foreign  aid. 

Besides  making  basic  changes  in  our 
arms  sales  policies,  to  allow  for  greater 
congressional  scrutiny  of  defense  article 
sales  to  foreign  nations,  the  legislation 
incorporates  several  important  provi- 
sions: It  prohibits  arms  sales  to:  First, 
countries  harboring  international  ter- 
rorists; second,  to  those  engaging  in 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights;  and  third,  to  those 
discriminating  against  Americans  and 
American  firms  engaged  In  furnishing 
defense  equipment.  I  believe  that  these 
new  requirements  provide  a  significant 
improvement  and  definition  In  the 
standards  of  review  for  U.S.  arms  sales. 
This  legislation  strengthens  our  com- 
mitment toward  helping  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  stability  hi  the  Mideast  be- 
cause It  authorizes  security  support  as- 
sistance and  mihtary  grant  and  credit 
aid  to  several  countries,  including  Israel. 
In  the  case  of  Israel,  this  assistance  is 
fundamental  economic  and  political  vi- 
abUlty. 

Through  her  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  hostile  nations,  Israel  has  continu- 
ally shown  a  shared  commitment  and 
desire  for  a  lasting  peace  In  the  Mideast. 
Furthennore,  she  has  displayed  a  will- 
ingness to  ask  for  our  assistance  only 
after  she  has  asked  every  possible  sacri- 
fice from  her  own  people  and  taken 
every  possible  measure  to  decrease  her 
budgetary  deficit. 

In  order  to  deal  with  infiation  and  re- 
cession, while  maintaining  her  own  de- 
fense needs,  Israel  has  Instituted  a  $1.4 
billion  austerity  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976  which  is  expected  to  reduce  private 
consumption  and  Infiation  by  cutting 
Government  spending  for  domestic 
needs  including  health,  education,  and 
v/elfare  services  to  a  bare  minimum,  in- 
stituting a  wase  freeze  and  taxing  her 
people  up  to  71  percent  of  their  Income. 
In  light  of  the  situation  In  the  Mid- 
east. Israel  must  maintain  a  strone  de- 


fense. At  the  present  time  Israel  must 
devote  35  percent  of  her  gross  national 
product  to  defense  needs.  Therefore,  any 
cut  In  assistance  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  her  economy.  As  we  con- 
sider the  appropriation  bill  funding  thi.s 
legislation  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
any  move  to  decrease  assistance  to  Israel. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  Obey  amendment. 
Israel  is  tie  only  democracy  we  have  in 
that  area  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Member  will 
reject  the  pending  amendment  which  if 
passed  will  reduce  the  fund  for  Israel 
by  $200  million.  The  House  on  March  3, 
1976,  passed  H.R.  11963,  the  interna- 
tional assistance  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  bill  authorizes  sub- 
stantial funds  for  security  assistance  in 
the  Middle  East  and  for  military  assist- 
ance for  Israel.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
assistance  will  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  prospects  for  peace  in  that  area. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H.  the 
Middle  East  has  experienced  four  full- 
scale  wars  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors.  During  this  cycle  of  war, 
cease-fire  and  war,  every  effort  to  move 
the  beUigerents  from  confrontation  and 
confilct  to  a  durable  settlement  has  been 
fruitless.  The  negotiations  and  partial 
settlement  following  the  latest  war  once 
again  present  an  opportunity  for  a 
meaningful  and  long-lasting  peace.  But 
for  this  opportunity  to  become  a  reality 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide security  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  tlie  Middle  East  and  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  and  the  full  House 
have  endorsed  this  approach  through 
the  passage  of  H.R.  11963. 

Shice  the  last  Middle  East  war,  the 
world  has  witnessed  many  deplorable 
and  vindictive  actions  instigated  by  the 
Arab  nations  against  the  State  of  Israel, 
among  which  have  been  the  efforts  of 
the  Arab  nations  to  blacklist  American 
corporations  trading  with  Israel  and  the 
Arab-inspired  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  equating  Zionism  with 

racism.  ^  .^    .     u 

The  world  has  also  witnessed  the  Aran 
nations  calling  for  peace  on  one  hand 
and  building  massive  military  arsenals 
on  the  other.  Egypt,  for  example,  has  re- 
ceived planes  and  missiles  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  purchased  $800  million 
worth  of  arms  from  Fi-ance,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  and  recently  negoti- 
ated another  $1.5  billion  deal  with  Great 
Britain.  Iraq  and  Syria  have  also  re- 
ceived an  mcreased  supply  of  the  niost 
modern  Soviet  arms,  and  $6  to  $8  bil- 
lion worth  of  Soviet  Arms  have  gone  to 
Libia.  The  ability  to  pay  for  these  arms 
comes  from  the  increases  in  oil  revenues 
received  by  these  Arab  nations. 

While  the  Arab  States  are  accumulat- 
ing great  wealth  from  theh-  oil  resources 
and  spending  tremendous  sums  of  money 
on  sophisticated  weapons,  Israel  Is  ex- 
periencine  a  financial  crisis  and  is  finding 
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It  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a 
strong  defensive  posture.  Prior  to  the  war 
in  the  Middle  East  In  1973,  Israel  was 
able  to  provide  almost  all  of  its  defense 
needs  from  its  own  resources. 

However,  Israel  suffered  significant 
equipment  losses  diirlng  that  war.  Tbis, 
combined  with  both  domestic  and  world- 
wide inflation,  increase  costs  of  energy 
and  an  obvious  need  for  continued  par- 
tial mobilization  and  defense  prepared- 
ness have  created  serious  economic  prob- 
lems for  Israel. 

While  the  recently  concluded  Sinai 
agreement  may  have  enhanced  the  pros- 
pects for  peace,  Israel  has  taken  excep- 
tional risks  which  have  had  a  further 
detrimental  impact  on  its  economic  situa- 
tion. Israel,  for  example,  surrendered  the 
oil  well  at  Abu  Rodeis  and  Ras  Sudr. 


It  is  thus  clear  that  an  investment  In 
Israel  through  the  extension  of  credit  for 
military  sales  Is  not  cmly  a  good  invest- 
ment for  peace  but  a  sound  Investment 
financially. 

I  c(»nmend  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  the  House  for  their 
actions  on  this  measure.  Such  actions  can 
only  enhance  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  World. 

I  oppose  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Obey,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  reduce  the  money  in  this  bill  for 
Israel  by  $200  mlUion. 

Afr  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frmn  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tjia-Qbey^^amendment. 


Those  wells  provided  Israel  with  nearly_,^-I-8*nni  vote  for  H.R.  12203.  But  I  rise 


60  percent  of  its  oil  consumed  last  year 
This  oil  must  now  be  purchased  on  the 
world  market  and  a  conservative  estimate 
indicates  that  the  cost  to  Israel  will  be 
$350  million  per  year.  Israel  also  placed 
itself  in  a  more  difficult  strategic  posi- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  Sinai  agreement 
and  the  cost  of  constructing  a  new  de- 
fensive line  will  be  approximately  $150 
million. 

Israel  is  using  its  human  and  financial 
resources  effectively  and  efficiently  and 
is  determined  and  able  to  carry  the  main 


to  state  frankly  that  I  am  doing  so  only 
because  of  the  badly  needed  aid  for 
Israel  that  is  included  in  the  bill,  and 
which  Mr.  Obey  would  reduce.  Israel 
is  a  country  under  siege.  Only  Tuesday, 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  once  again  predicted  an 
imminent  war  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
it  Is  imperative  that  the  full  amount  of 
aid  we  have  promised  Israel  be  given. 
Its  neighbors  are  acquiring  billions  of 
dollars  in  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  from  European  nations  as 


burden  of  its  own  defense.  To  do  this,  it  '"ell,  and  without  our  support  the  situa- 
has  proceeded  with  an  austerity  budget  tlon  is  only  an  invitation  to  the  renewal 
for  some  time  and  has  reduced  imports,    of  hostilities.  We  need  Israel's  support. 


and  increased  taxes  to  the  point  where 
the  Israeli  people  are  among  the  most 
heavily  taxed  In  the  world.  However,  the 
burden  of  Israel  today  Is  great,  and  with- 
out some  outside  assistance  there  Is  little 
hope  that  a  military  balance  may  be 
maintained  among  the  various  Middle 
East  nations. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  security  and  survival  of 
the  state  of  Israel.  Israel  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  reliable,  democratic 
allj',  and  there  are  many  common  bonds 
between  the  American  and  Israeli  peo- 
ples. It  Is  evident  now.  in  light  of  the 
U.S.  activities  in  reaching  the  Sinai  ac- 
cord, that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Middle  East  has  improved. 
The  United  States  has  resumed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  has  become  the  sole  party  trusted  to 
mediate  the  Arab-Israel  dispute.  It  re- 
mains clear,  however,  that  only  a  strong 
Israel  can  convince  the  Arab  nations  that 
negotiation,  not  confrontation,  ir'^ie 
only  means  of  solving  the  compl^ Mid- 
dle East  situation.  ,  > 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  veiy  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  has  authorized,  and  the 
House  has  approved  $755  million  In  se- 
curity assistance  for  Israel,  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  a  special  requirements  fund  to 
assist  both  Egypt  and  Israel  In  carrying 
out  the  Sinai  agreement  and  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  early  warning  system  In  the 
Sinai.  I  also  believe  that  the  $1.5  billion 
authorized  by  the  bill  for  military  credit 
.sales  program  for  Israel  is  a  good  Invest- 
ment. 

Israel,  unlike  many  other  nations,  pays 
its  debts.  In  1975  alone.  Israel  repaid 
the  United  States  $230  million  in  interest 
and  principal  for  military  credits  alone. 


we  need  a  stable  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  this  bill  will  help 
provide  those  things. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  other  respects. 
this  bill,  frankly,  is  a  disaster.  Months 
ago  we  t>assed  an  International  Develop- 
ment and  Pood  Assistance  Act  that  was 
heralded  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  di- 
rection for  foreign  pohcy.  At  last  we 
were  able  to  separate  economic  and  de- 
velopmental aid  from  the  mihtary.  At 
last  we  had  flmally  wTltten  into  law  hu- 
man rights  provisions  governing  our 
granting  of  aid  to  foreign  coimtries. 
And  what  happened?  Here  we  are,  vot- 
ing on  an  aid  "package"  as  though  the 
two  bills  had  been  enacted  as  one, 
bringing  us  right  back  where  we  started. 

But,  there  is  one  advantage  in  that — 
it  gives  us  £dl  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
comparing.  And  what  do  we  find?  The 
expected — economic  assistance  has  been 
cut,  and  military  assistance  has  gone  up. 
It  is  easy  to  say  "Well,  the  increase  is 
because  of  the  enormous  amoimt  of 
money  we  are  giving  to  Israel."  But 
that  is  only  partly  true — it  is  the  increase 
in  aid  to  the  Philippines,  to  Indonesia,  to 
Zaire,  to  any  number  in  that  mixed  bag 
of  governments  we  support. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  Insti-uctive  for 
me,  in  defining  American  priorities,  to 
see  how  Uberal  we  were  when  it  came 
to  authorizing  spending  levels  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  how  tight-fisted  we 
became  when  it  came  to  appropriating 
for  human  priorities.  We  slashed  $131.3 
million  off  food  and  nutrition  assistance, 
$63.2  milhon  off  population  planning  and 
health  appropriations,  and  $27.5  million 
off  the  appropriation^^or  technical  as-^ 
sistance^a  full  28  percent  less  than  we* 
coiild  have— and  should  have — spent.  If 
we  look  further  down  the  list,  we  see 


that  our  contribution  to  international 
organizations  is  reduced  from  authorlza- 
tUm  levels  by  18  percent  That  translates 
into  a  damaging  loss  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  Development 
program.  And  what  about  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  which,  as 
I  said  during  the  debate  on  its  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  is  our  only  truly  success- 
ful program  in  Latin  America?  Well, 
we  have  cut  our  appropriation  by  27  per- 
cent. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  The  International  Security  Act 
which  we  approved  yesterday  was  recom- 
mended to  tJiose  of  us  who  support  pro- 
gressive legislation  as  making  major 
strides  in  developing  a  new  foreign  pohcy, 
but  it  does  not  begin  to  touch  the  roots 
of  our  rotting  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  What  good  does  it  do  to  cut 
off  aid  to  Angola,  if  we  accelerate  the 
aid  and  materiel  we  are  sending  to 
Zaire — $4,098,000  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
$19,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1976 — so  that  it 
can  be  moved  across  the  border  to  con- 
tinue our  involvement  in  Uiat  ugly  war? 
What  good  does  it  do  us  to  normalize  our 
relations  with  Vietnam — incidentally, 
one  of  the  bill's  most  valuable  aspects — 
if  we  are  setting  the  stage,  through  an 
enormous  jimip  in  miUtai-y  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia— $23,762,000  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
$57,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1976— for 
another  Vietnam  in  East  Timor?  And 
what  good  does  it  do  us  if  we  enact  a 
humane  and  progressive  human  rights 
amendment  and  then  radically  increase 
our  aid  to  the  PliiUppines — $36,813,000  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  $57,150,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976 — where  violations  of  these  basic 
himian  rights  are  a  daily  fact  of  life 
imder  the  existing  regime. 

The  bill  we  approved  yesterday  con- 
tains a  much-heralded  provision  that  will 
place  a  $9  bUUon  celling  on  the  sale  of 
arms  tO;,  other  governments.  That  is  $9 
billion.  That  money  buys  a  lot  of  arms, 
a  lot  of  war,  and  little  progress  on  the 
road  to  any  reasonable  limitation  of 
arms. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  that  will 
prohibit  any  U.S.  agency  or  corporation 
from  taking  into  account  the  race,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  national  origin  of  any  job 
applicant  in  hiring  for  overseas  jobs.  Yet 
we  continue  to  provide  military  assist- 
ance to  the  very  countries  that  have 
made  ttiis  provision  necessary.  And  we 
are  certainly  not  ready  to  enact  such  an 
antidiscrimination  clause  in  selling  arms 
to  countries  that  practice  racial  and 
religious  genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  content  with  arming 
a  motley  assortment  of  regimes  whose 
philosophies  are  antithetical  to  ours,  the 
International  Security  Act  proposes  a 
new  international  military  training  and 
education  program,  separate  from  those 
available  on  a  credit  basis  under  the  for- 
eign military  salci,  program.  In  the  past, 
.such  programs  have  trained  military  per- 
sonnel in  small,  poor  third  world  coun- 
tries— and  many  of  those  American- 
trained  soldiers  have  been  in  tlie  fore- 
front of  establishing  military  dictator- 
ship";— in  Bolivia.  Peru,  Chile,  Panama, 
and  Ghana  to  name  a  few— after  over- 
throwing militaiT  regimes.  And  now  we 
are  being  asked  to  spend  $28,100,000  to 
train  more  soldiers  at  the  expense  of  the 
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humanitarian  needs  of  the  people  whose 
develc^iment  we  claim  to  want 

We  must  stop  thinking  that  by  being 
armorers  to  the  world  we  will  strength- 
en our  own  position.  We  must  stop  be- 
lieving the  national  policy  that  submits 
that  by  providing  the  weapons  of  war  we 
are  providing  the  means  to  peace.  There 
is  something  wrong  somewhere  when  we 
open  our  mouths  and  words  lUte  peace 
and  development  come  out,  and  when  we 
open  our  pocketbook  the  materiel  and 
training  for  war  Is  in  our  hand.  Yes,  some 
of  the  policy  aspects  of  this  legislation  do 
make  progress,  but  It  Is  time  wj  begsm  to 
put  our  mouths  and  our  money  In  the 
same  place — and  that  place  is  with  the 
human  aspects  of  the  needs  of  other 
nations. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  candid  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  has  introduced. 
And  notwithstanding  the  personal  af- 
fection that  I  have  for  him,  at  the  out- 
set I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
amendment  to  be  not  only  misguided 
but  destructive.  And  while  I  know  It 
might  be  upsetting  for  him  to  hear  me 
say  this,  say  it  I  must:  I  am  always  wary 
of  those  who  tell  us  at  the  outset  of  the 
high  regard  that  they  have  for  whatever 
it  is  that  they  seek  to  sink.  Remember  the 
old  axiom,  "Save  us  from  our  friends." 

Now  let  me  also  at  the  outset  put  right 
on  the  table  my  own  prejudices  In  this 
matter.  I  am  without  question  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  State  of  Israel.  And  I 
win  not  use  my  allotted  time  to  tell  my 
colleagues  why  an  American  Jew  feels 
so  strongly  about  the  safety  and  security 
of  that  beleaguered  state  other  than  to 
point  out  that  from  the  beginning  of 
time  up  to  the  present  somewhere  in  the 
world  and  too  often  In  large  parts  of  the 
world  simultaneously,  Jews  have  been 
the  subject  of  attacks,  sometimes  only 
vituperative,  but  ofttlmes  physical  in  the 
form  of  beatings  and  death. 

Today  there  are  Je|vs  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  the  subject  of  cultural 
genocide,  and  Jews  In  Svrla  who  are 
hostages.  And  Jews  know  that  there  must 
be  some  country  that  will  accept  their 
brethren  as  a  matter  of  right  when  they, 
notwithstanding  their  love  and  affection 
for  the  coimtry  of  their  birth,  are  vili- 
fied, tortured  or  expelled  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  And  that  sanctuary  is  the  State 
of  Israel  which  provides  a  refuge  for 
them:  a  small  spot  of  land  in  an  expan.se 
of  millions  of  miles.  They  face  in  the 
Mideast  a  population  of  more  than  130 
million  Arabs  versas  the  approximately 
3  million  Jews  in  the  country  of  their 
forbears,  a  land  about  which  their  fore- 
bears wept  as  they  sat  by  the  v/atere  of 
Babvlon. 

Now  there  will  be  .some  in  this  Cham- 
ber, surely  those  who  are  Jewish,  who 
will  understand  emotionally  what  I  am 
saying:  but  fortunatelv,  although  there 
are  only  22  Jewish  Members  in  this 
House,  an  overwhelming  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  also  understand 
and  support  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel  for  the  same  reason 
as  I,  or  for  other  reasons,  and  In  all  prob- 
ability for  a  combination  of  reasons.  For 
those  to  whom  the  appeals  based  on  the 
historical  tie  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the 


State  of  Israel,  or  the  need  for  sanctuary 
for  the  Jews  fleeing  from  states  that  op- 
press them,  are  not  sufBclent  there  is  an- 
other essential  reason  for  aiding  Israel. 
That  is  siirely  the  reason  which  moti- 
vates those  who  have  voted  through  the 
years  to  assist  the  State  of  Israel :  to  wit, 
that  such  aid  Is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Just  a  brief  comment  on  that.  This 
House,  the  Senate  and  the  Presidents  be- 
ginning with  Harry  Truman,  who  recog- 
nized the  State  of  Israel,  have  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  the  United 
States  has  a  national  Interest  from  a  se- 
curity point  of  view,  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  Israel.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
takeover  of  the  Mid-East  area  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  United  States  has  given 
aid  to  Israel  to  make  certain  that  Israel 
had  the  military  capabtUty  to  resist  the 
repeated  aggression  launched  against  It 
by  Arab  States  from  the  time  of  its  20th 
century  creation  in  1948  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  those  who  support  this 
military  aid  realize  that  together  with 
the  protection  of  Israel  is  the  expectation 
that  a  strong  Israel  deters  both  the  Arab 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  under- 
taking another  war,  which  could  Inexor- 
ably lead  to  a  confrontation  between  two 
nuclear  powers — the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  the  Obey 
amendment  would  do.  When  originally 
offered  by  him  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  his  amendment  would  have 
reduced  the  military  appropriations  for 
Israel  from  $1.5  biUion  to  $1  billion.  That 
was  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee and  today  with  the  thought  of  at- 
tracting more  support,  he  has  reduced 
the  extent  of  the  cut  to  $200  million.  He 
was  wrong  in  his  initial  proposal,  and  his 
reduced  figure  is  equally  wrong  and 
would  do  similar  damage. 

What  are  his  arguments — in  his  sep- 
arate views  against  providing  full  fund- 
ing? I  quote.  "First,  it  will  convey  the 
wrong  message  to  the  Israelis."  What  is 
the  message  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  convey  to  the  Israelis? 
What  we  would  be  doing  If  we  were  to 
follow  his  lead  Is  to  convey  a  dangerous 
message  to  the  nations  hostile  to  Israel. 
His  view.  If  adopted,  would  convey  to 
these  nations  the  message  that  the  Con- 
gress and  people  of  the  United  States 
were  reducing  their  support  of  Israel, 
both  psychological  and  real.  He  would  be 
inviting  an  attack  by  the  Syrians,  by  the 
other  confrontation  states,  and  by  those 
nonconfrontation  states  who  have 
helped  the  enemies  of  Israel  in  tlie  past 
and  will  be  enemies  again,  such  as:  Iraq, 
no  longer  faced  with  an  internal  Kurdish 
rebellion,  and  Libya,  a  countrj'  now 
known  intemationallv  as  an  Arab  mili- 
tary storehouse  for  the  most  sophisti- 
cated of  weapons.  Israel  must  also  con- 
sider the  military  strength  of  Kuwait. 
Tunisia.  Algeria,  Sudan,  Morocco,  and 
Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  confrontation 
powers  of  Syria.  Egypt,  and  Jordan. 

If  we  adopt  the  Obey  amendment,  two 
things  would  occur — first,  the  Israelis, 
rather  tlian  negotiating,  would  become 
fixed  in  their  realization  that  their 
friends  in  the  world  have  succmnbed  to 
Arab  pressure,  and  that  rather  than  die 
on  their  knees  the  Israelis  would  choose 


to  fight  on  their  feet;  and  the  Arabs  get- 
ting such  a  message  would  take  It  as  a 
hcense  not  to  negotiate — In  the  hope  that 
Israel's  strength  would  each  year  be 
whittled  away  by  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment.  So  in  effect.  Instead  of 
pressing  for  peace  as  is  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  peace  would  not 
be  achieved,  and  war  the  very  antithesis 
would  be  assured. 

What  Is  Mr.  Obky's  second  argument, 
again  expressed  in  his  additional  views? 
"Second,  It  is  not  yet  needed."  By  that 
he  refers  to  the  $1.5  for  military  sup- 
plies. What  is  so  Interesting  Is  that  Davh) 
Obiy  and  I  together  visited  Egypt,  Sjrria, 
Jordan,  and  Israel  last  Augiist.  And  we 
heard  the  same  briefings  there  and  lis- 
tened to  the  same  witnesses  in  our  com- 
mittee and  we  have  come  to  different 
conclusions. 

In  support  of  his  proposal,  Mr.  Osry 
refers  to  a  conversation  we  had  with 
General  Gur,  the  Israeli  Chief  of  Staff, 
who  told  us  that  Israel  would  win  an- 
other war  and  also  said  as  Mr.  Obey 
quotes  him: 

It  Is  simply  a  question  of  over  vrh.^t  period 
of  time  and  at  what  cost. 

Yes,  let  us  talk  about  the  costs  of  an- 
otlier  Mideast  war,  not  only  to  the  Is- 
raelis, but  also  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  1973  war  the  Israelis,  who  at  the 
time  were  expected  by  our  Intelligence 
estimates  to  destroy  the  enemy  In  48 
hours,  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  total 
collapse. 

The  Israelis  achieved  a  military  vic- 
tory In  the  end,  because  of  the  bravery 
and  ability  of  their  soldiers  and  leaders. 
But  the  war  lasted  3  weeks,  and  before 
the  massive  resupply  undertaken  by  the 
Ur.itod  States,  they  had  reached  the 
point  where  within  24  hours  they  would 
have  had  no  artillery  shells  and  other 
ammunition  left  In  their  arsenals  and 
would  have  been  defenseless.  And  what 
were  their  casualties  at  the  end  of  that 
3 -week  period?  There  were  approxi- 
mately 3,000  dead,  which  transposed 
into  the  American  population  would  be 
210,000  dead;  more  proportionately  than 
the  185,000  Americans  killed  In  World 
War  n.  There  were  8,600  total  Israeli 
casualties  and  in  American  numbers 
that  would  have  been  602,000  casualties. 
The  estimated  casualties  in  the  next  war 
were  it  to  occur  rim  as  high  as  9,000 
Israeli  dead  which  In  American  terms 
would  be  630,000  and  38,OC0  wounded 
which  again  In  American  terms  would 
be  2,667,000.  What  a  price  to  pay  for 
victory. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  talk  about  re- 
supplying  Israel  by  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  and  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Israel  to  have  arms  on  hand  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  in 
1973.  Let  me  cite  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  on  that  point: 

Mr.  Koch.  Second,  with  respect  to  the 
airlift,  reference  was  made  to  whether  or  not 
I.srael  would  be  put  In  a  better  position  so 
that  It  would  not,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
require  an  alrilft. 

The  Indication  you  gave  In  response  to 
t^at  question  was  that  Israel  might  last 
more  than  a  week  because  we  have  brought 
them  up  to  a  point  today  which  Is  t)etter 
than  It  was  In  1073. 

Secretary  Kzssincks.  That  Is  right. 
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Mr.  KocR.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to 
undertake  the  kind  of  airlift  that  we  under- 
took on  that  last  occarlon,  would  It  not? 

Secretary  Kxasmata..  It  would  be  much 
more  complicated.  If  only  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Azores  are  no  longer  available  m 
they  were  then  and  for  many  other  foreign 
policy  reasons  as  well. 

Mr.  Koch.  And  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  Israel  Is  in  a  mUltary  condition  of  1  to 
3  Is  not  only  for  the  pmpose  of  repelling 
aggression,  but  deterring  It,  Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  That  Is  correct. 

And  at  the  subcommittee  hearings, 
both  Secretai-y  Clements  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  emphasized  that  Israel  must 
wait  for  the  deUvery  of  the  weapons 
they  will  purchase  with  the  credits  we 
appropriate  today : 

Mr.  Long,  Does  the  Department  of  Defense 
support  unequivocally  the  $2.24  billion  aid 
request  for  Israel — of  which  $1.5  billion  Is 
military  aid? 

Mr.  CuEMENTB.  Absolutely.  You  must  re- 
member that  the  $1.6  billion  In  security 
assistance  does  not  only  represent  Items  that 
Israel  Is  receiving  this  year  or  next.  It  will 
be  used  for  equipment  being  provided  over 
several  years  from  production,  Including 
some  very  expensive  Items  such  as  F-15's, 
that  relate  to  modernization  of  tbeir  force 
structure. 

And  to  make  it  clear  so  that  there  is 
no  real  dispute  about  the  need  for  these 
weapons,  let  me  refer  to  what  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clements  said  on  what 
the  total  $1,500,000,000  would  do  in  terms 
of  actual  weapon  ratios.  To  summarize 
that  testimony,  this  aid  would  only  main- 
tain the  1  to  3  Israeli  disadvan- 
tage against  only  three  confrontation 
states.  It  would  not  offset  the  arsenals 
of  Libya.  Iraq.  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Sudan,  and 
Lebanon.  Those  confrontation  and  al- 
lied states  have  received  about  $16  bil- 
lion in  military  goods  since  1973?  Let  me 
cite  the  figures  in  exhibits  A,  B.  C,  and 
D.  These  are  not  classified  estimates, 
they  come  from  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  of  London, 
and  the  Stockholm  International  Peace 
Research  Institute: 

EXHIBIT  A 

RATIO  OF  BALANCE  OF  MILITARY  POWER  AGAINST 
ISRAEL 
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1975 


1980  (assuming 
full  funding  of 
$1,500,000,000) 


Con-  Con-  Con-  Con- 

fronta-  fronU-  fronta-  fronta- 

tion  tion  tion  tion 

states  >  area '  states  >  area  2 


Combat  aircraft 2. 8  to  1 

Tanks 2.7to  1 

Artillery 6tol 

Armed  Forces  (divi- 
sions)       4tol 

SAM  batteries 10  to  1 


3tol  3.2tol  3.8tol 
3tol  atol  3.6tol 
9  to  1       8  to  1         9  to  1 


5tol 
12tol 


5tol 
18tol 


6tol 
20  to  I 


■  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan. 

•  Confrontation  states  plus  anticipated  contribution  by  states 
outside  confrontation  area:  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia. 

Exhibit  B 
Procurement  or  Aircraft  by  Arab  States 

Binge  1973 
Abu  Dhabi:  32  Mirage  V  fighter  bombers 
costing  $230  mUlion;  18  Mirage  m-E  fighter 
bombers  <Tlth  an  estimated  cost  of  $126  mil- 
lion. 


Iraq:  40  MIO-238;  40  French  Alouette  HI 
helicopters. 

Jordan:  24  r-6A  figbtera,  via  Iran;  36  F-SE 
fighter  bombers  at  $200  million  plus. 

Kuwait:  86  A-4  Skyhawk  fie^ter  bombera. 
$250  mlUlon,  mcludlng  training,  support  and 
spares;  18  Jaguar  fighter  bombers  from  U.K. 
at  $63  miUion. 

Libya:  40  Mirage  F-ls;  12  Tu-22  bombers; 
20  Mlg-23s  (Note:  Part  of  a  $2  billion  deal 
for  aircraft,  tanks,  heUcopters  and  SA-2,  8A- 
3,  and  SA-6  missiles) 

Saudi  Arabia:  38  Mirage  III-Es.  This  sale 
also  included  450  AMX-10  and  AMX-30  tanks 
and  Crotale  SAM  mlssUes  for  a  total  cost  of 
$870  million;  90  F-5Es,  $1,096  bUUon;  200  Bell 
AH-IJ  Sea  Cobra  Helicopters,  the  first  of 
440  to  be  delivered. 

Syria:  130  MiG-21  fighter  bombere;  60 
MlQ-23s;  16-40  French  Super  Frelon  Troop- 
Carrying  Helicopters. 

Egypt:  20  Mirage  F-1  fighter  bombers  at 
$316  million,  paid  for  by  Kuwait;  30  Mirage 
Vs.  paid  for  by  Saudi  Arabia.  In  addition, 
plans  have  been  announced  to  purchase  an- 
other 62  fighter  bombers  for  direct  deUvery 
to  Egypt  in  the  next  two  years;  26  Mia-23 
fighter  bombers— all  since  the  Yom  Klppur 
War;  24  British  Westland  Commando  tro«). 
transport  helicopters.  More  recently,  there 
have  been  authoritative  reports  of  a  $1 J  bll- 
Uon  deal  for  200  British  Jaguar  fighter  bomb- 
ers. 

Exhibit  C 

SoviEr  Transfers  op  Weapons  to  Egypt  and 

Stria 

EGYPT 

Immediately  after  the  October,  1973  War- 
Combat  aircraft,  100;  tanks  1,000  (Including 
600  T-62) ;  armored  personnel  carriers,  hun- 
dreds; artillery  pieces,  hundreds;  SAM  bat- 
teries, 30. 

Since  1974:  Egypt  has  received  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  equipment  from  the  UJ3SR  in- 
cluding MlG-218,  25  MiG-23s,  Sukhol-206 
spare  parts  and  ammunition.  Egypt  is.  at 
present,  continuing  to  receive  muflltlons  and 
spares,  and  there  have  been  reports  of  new 
arms  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  Egypt  Is  purchasing  combat 
aircraft,  helicopters,  anti-tank  missUes.  and 
electronics  from  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  financed  by  the  oU-produclng 
states.  Nlght-vlslon  equipment  is  also  being 
bought  from  the  West,  although  Egypt  al- 
ready possessed  this  material  in  its  arsenal 
before  October,  1973. 

SYRIA 

Immediately  after  the  October.  1973  War- 
Combat  aircraft,  100;  tanks,  over  1,000;  SAM 
batteries,  15. 

Since  1974:  Syria  has  also  received  60  MIG- 
23s,  armored  personnel  carriers,  artillery, 
electronic  equipment  and  a  battalion  of 
SCUD  surface-to-surface  missUes.  A  new 
arms  deal  was  concluded  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Syria  in  October,  1975;  the  quan- 
tities involved  are  unknown. 

LIBYA ^THE    "ARAB    WEAPONS    STTPPLY    DEPOT" 

Libya  Is  scheduled  to  receive  several  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Mirage  aircraft  and  helicopters 
from  the  West.  It  wUl  form  a  huge  arsenal 
from  which  the  confrontation  states  can 
draw. 


Exhibit    D 
What   the   Arab   States   Ark   Expected   To 

OONTSIBUTX  m  A  PUTDRB  WAB  WITH  ISRAEL 

Eastern  froHt~{8trrUi.  Jordan,  Iraq.  Saudi 
A.ralrta,  Kuwait) 

20  Divisions;  1,000  Combat  Aircraft;  5.400 
Tanks;  5,000  Armored  Personnel  Carriers; 
3,000  ArtUlery  Pieces;  160  SAM  Batteries. 

Western  front— (Egypt,  Libya,  Algeria, 
Morocco,   Sudan.    Tunisia) 

15  Divisions;  1,150  Combat  Aircraft  (840 
from  Egypt);  3,500  Tanks;  3350  Armored 
Personnel  Carriers;  2,800  ArtUlery  Pieces;  250 
SAM  Batteries. 

And  for  ttiose  wlio  believe  that  Egypt 
has  been  cut  oflf  from  Soviet  arms,  let  me 
state  now  that  it  is  uncontested  that  in 
1975  Egypt  received  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion 26  Mig-23's.  5  Mig-21'8,  and  18 
SU-20's.  And  what  is  provided  for  by 
this  billion  and  a  half  that  we  are  making 
available  to  Israel  for  arms?  Six  hun- 
dred million  for  Israel  to  receive  25  P- 
15's  to  counter  these  Mig-23's  and  the 
continuing  delivery  by  the  U.S.SJI.  to 
Syria  and  others.  And,  is  this  billion 
and  a  half  in  arms,  planes,  and  tanks  to 
be  delivered  in  1976  or  1977?  No.  these 
are  contracts  that  take  years  to  deliver, 
so  that  the  first  P-15  cannot  be  delivered 
prior  to  18  months  from  now. 

Neither  Mr.  Obey  or  I  are  military 
experts,  but  we  have  it  on  the  record  that 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Clements  both 
state  that  this  amount  is  necessary  only 
to  maintain  the  one  to  three  balance.  Re- 
member one  for  Israel  and  three  for  the 
three  Arab  confrontation  states. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  on  the  very  points 
that  Mr.  Obey  has  been  making: 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Obey's  question.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  maintained  that  these 
military  appropriations  are  necessary  to 
discourage  the  outbreak  of  another  war; 
that  these  items  will  not  be  delivered  in 
many  cases,  until  1979  or  1980: 

Mr.  Obey.  Why  should  I  conclude  that 
there  is  any  military  necessity  whatsoever  to 
provide  any  money  to  Israel  In  this  bUl  for 
mUitary  aid,  when  General  Our,  the  Israeli 
Chief  of  Staff,  said  to  me  that  there  was  no 
question  in  his  mind  that  Israel  could  win 
another  war  against  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Arab  world,  the  only  question  being 
over  what  period  of  time  and  at  what  cost? 
Secretary  Kissinger.  That  is  a  key  ques- 
tion, because  if  the  surrounding  countries 
should  conclude  that  the  cost  could  be  made 
unacceptably  high,  they  might  be  tempted 
to  start  a  war. 

Second,  one  has  to  look  at  these  figures  in 
terms  of  the  long-term  program  that  they 

win  support.  Many  of  the  Items 

Mr.  Obey.  I  am  not  talking  about  long 
term.  I  am  talking  about  what  we  should 
make  available  this  year.  We  can  always 
change  gears  next  year. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No,  but  we  can't,  be- 
catise  many  of  the  items  that  Israel  Is  order- 
ing this  year  will  not  be  delivered  until  1979 
and  1980,  and  the  leadtime  even  on  tanks  is 
as  much  as  2  years  now. 


Libyan    Arsenal 

1975:  1,100  Tanks  (600  T-C2s);  15  SAM-6 
Batteries  plus  11  in  1976;  TU-22  bombers; 
100  Mh-ages;  24  Mig-23s. 

By  1979:  88  Mirage  F-1;  12  Super  Fielon 
Helicopters;  12  Missile  boats  (French);  4 
MlssUe-carrying  Corvettes  (Italian);  700 
Armored  Cars  (Brazilian) . 


Furthermore,  Secretarj'  Kissinger 
pointed  out  the  precarious  situation  of 
Israel,  as  a  small  nation  with  a  small 
populace,  surrounded  by  more  populous 
and  better  armed  enemies: 

Mr.  Obey.  If  you  assume  that  position  then 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  some  questions. 
Because  of  their  classified  nature,  you  may 
not  feel  free  to  discuss  them  here  m  ^e- 
clflc  terms.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
ask  questions  such   as:    "What  position   is 
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Israel  In  vls-a-vls  the  Arab  States  In  com- 
parison to  the  position  they  were  In  In  |P73? 
We  have  to  ask  questions  llie:  "What  la 
their  offensive  capability  versus  what  It  was 
3  years  ago?  What  Is  their  defensive  capa- 
bility versus  what  It  was  in  1973?  Wliat  is 
tlxeir  ability  to  flght  on  more  than  one  front 
at  a  time  compared  to  2  or  3  yoar^  ajo?  When 
we  asic  those  questions,  at  least  in  niy  mind 
we  come  to  the  cle\r  conclusion — and  I  have 
no  objection  to  this,  but  It  scpins  to  me  wc 
should  try  to  get  It  out  on  the  table  eo  at 
least  we  know  the  real  reawas  we  are  talk- 
ing about  considering  aid  la  this  magni- 
tude— it  would  seem  to  me  ba."ed  on  those 
considerations  that  there  can  be  no  real 
question  that  Israel  Is  In  a  secure  military 
position  at  the  moment  and  that  therWore 
what  we  are  talklnr^  about  really  is  what 
political  necessity  there  is  to  provide  this 
money  in  order  to  keep  peace  moving. 

Isn't  that  the  real  question?  Isn't  that  a 
far  more  signiiicant  question  than  the  mili- 
tary question  given  Israel  s  .secure  military 
position  at  tliis  moment? 

Secretary  Kis5i.wger.  I  think  a  couutiy  of  3 
million  that  is  surrounded  by  130  million 
that  have  up  to  now  not  even  accepted  Its 
existence  cr.n  never  ba  said  to  be  secure. 

Second,  one  has  to  consider  these  state- 
ments about  the  ability  to  win  wars  in  rela- 
tion to  ca.sualties  that  are  incurred  in  a  war. 
In  the  last  war  I  believe  Israel  had  2.500 
dead.  If  you  transpose  that  to  the  American 
comparative  population,  that  woiUd  be  some- 
thing like  200,000  dead  for  us.  So  as  these 
casualty  figures  ^o  up,  even  If  the  war  would 
be  won.  It  is  a  very  serious  mntter  for  Israel. 

Secretary  Kissinger  also  pointed  out 
the  speculative  nature  of  the  intelligence 
predictions  or  "estimates"  that  Mr.  Obey 
is  fond  of  relying  on;  that  a  prolonged 
conflict,  that  is,  one  that  lasts  even  a 
weelc.  and  any  war  will  last  a  week, 
would  force  the  United  States  to  attempt 
the  tenuous,  long  distance  resupply  of 
Israel  that  was  necessary  in  the  1973 
war: 

Mr.  Obey.  Do  you  thiiik  Israel  U  in  a 
wcikcr  or  stronger  position  vls-a-vi^  the 
Arab  world  than  they  were  in  1973? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  thlnli  they  are  in  a 
somewhat  stronger  p>o6itlon  now.  but  you 
have  to  remember  It  required  a  massive  air- 
Uft  by  the  United  States  in  1973.  without 
which  Israel  may  have  collapsed  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Obey.  But  you  are  not  suggesting  they 
would  collapse  within  1  week  now.  are  you? 

Secretary  Kissincks.  If  you  had  had  the 
same  Intelligence  people  here  the  day  the  war 
broke  out  on  October  6.  1073,  they  would 
have  told  you  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  our  Intelligence  community  that  Israel 
was  overwhelmingly  superior  to  the  Arab 
world  and  would  beat  them  within  48  hours. 
By  the  end  of  that  week,  Israel  had  for  all 
practical  purposes  run  out  of  ammunition. 
So  I  would  be  somewhat  careful  about  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Obey.  But  I  assume  you  would  have 
more  confidence  In  our  intelligence  estimates 
now  than  you  did  2  years  ago.  You  would  not 
suggest  that  our  intelligence  people  suggest 
now  that  Israel  has  the  capacity  to  only 
fight  a  1-week  war.  would  you? 

Secretary  Kibsinceb.  No.  Now  they  give  It 
a  somewhat  longer  period,  but  It  is  also  in 
our  interest  that  the  United  States  is  not 
forced  into  a  position  where  it  has  to  mount 
another  airlift  In  the  foreseeable  circum- 
stances. 

And  in  answer  to  me,  when  I  asked 
Secretary  Kissinger  about  the  necessity 
of  this  aid  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mideast,  he  answered  that 
this  aid  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 


rough  balance  of  one  factor  of  arms  for 
Israel  against  three  times  that  for  the 
three  confrontation  states  alone: 

Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  too.  want  to  add 
my  commendation  and  congratulations  to 
you  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  superb  Job 
la  negotiating  the  Mideast  package.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  been  on  a  trip  in  the  Mideast,  as 
you  know,  with  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Messrs.  Obey  and  Early,  at  the  same 
tin.e  i'ou  were  there. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  got  Suvne  notes  from 
you. 

Mr.  Koch  Right.  We  happen  to  have 
spoken  to  the  same  pcop'ic;  Cetieral  G'jr  was 
one  of  them. 

BALANCE  CF  POWLB  IN   MIJDI-E  E.\ST 

Reference  has  been  maUe  to  hira  today.  At 
t:.i?  time  we  saw  him  he  talked  about  the 
need  to  maintain  a  balan-^e  of  3  to  1  with 
respect  to  arms.  3  for  the  Arab  confroritatlon 
states- 

Secretary  Kissincer  .^gainst  Israel. 

Mr.  K'>CH.  Right.  3  against  Israel  and  1 
for  Israel. 

At  this  momei'.t,  would  you  say  that  that 
Lalance  Is  In  order? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Well,  one  would  have 
to  look,  at  categories.  It  Ls  roughly  in  order. 
But  in  order  to  maintain  it,  these  figures 
that  we  have  submitted  will  be  necessary. 
Of  course,  the  cost  of  military  equipment  Is 
going  up  so  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  number?  available  to  Israel 
win  lncrca.se. 

Mr.  Kocii.  Rlglit  So  in  order  to  maintain 
that  rough  balance  of  3  to  1,  this  amount 
that  you  are  requesting  for  Israel  Is  neces- 
sary. That  Is  what  you  said. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  That  Is  correct.  This 
Is  the  e.xict  calculation  that  we  are  making. 

COST   or  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Ko -H  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  25  military 
airplanes  co.'^t  »600  million? 

Secretary  KiMiNctn  It  depends  which 
ones.  I  guess  you  are  talking  about  the  P-15? 

Mr.  Kocii.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Yes.  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Koch.  Now.  when  reference  was  made 
earlier  to  Israel's  strength,  the  language  em- 
ployed In  the  question  was:  "What  Is 
I.srael's  strength  vls-a-vLs  the  Arab  world?" 
That  is  not  the  complete  picture.  Is  It?  That 
merely  took  Into  consideration  Egypt  and 
Syria  and  Jordan. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  That  counted  only 
the  so-called  confrontation  states.  It  did 
not  count  Iraq. 

Mr.  Koch.  And  it  did  not  count  Libya. 

Secretary  Kis-singoi.  No.  or  Algeria. 

Mr.  Koch.  Or  Saudi  Arabia. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  That  is  right. 

PARTICIPATION   BY  SAVDI   ARABIA 

Mr.  KocH.  Have  you  heard,  as  I  suppose 
you  have,  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  used  its 
American-delivered  planes  in  concert  with 
Syria  recently? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  have  heard  that 
story.  I'm  checking  It  out  at  this  moment. 
I  have  not  had  it  confirmed. 

Mr.  Koch.  Would  you  advise  the  commit- 
tee when  you  have  information  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Yes. 

I  The  Department  of  State  submitted  re- 
sponse too  late  for  printing.  Request  made 
November  18.  1975 — hearings  sent  to  page 
proof  close  of  business  February  12,   1976.  J 

FURTHER  AIRLIFTS 

Mr.  Koch.  Second,  with  respect  to  the  air- 
lift, reference  was  made  to  whether  or  not 
Israel  would  be  put  in  a  better  position  so 
that  it  would  not,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
require  an  airlift. 

The  Indication  you  gave  In  response  to 
that  question  was  that  Israel  might  Uurt 
more  than  a  week  because  we  have  brought 
them  up  to  a  point  today  which  is  better 
than  it  was  In  1973. 


Secretary  Kissiwgek.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Koch.  It  would  be  more  dlJQcult  to 
undertake  the  kind  of  airlift  that  we  under- 
took on  that  last  occasion,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  KissiNcaa.  It  would  be  much 
more  complicated.  If  only  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Azores  are  no  longer  available  as 
they  were  then  and  for  many  other  foreign 
policy  reasons  as  well. 

Mr.  Kocii.  And  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  Israel  is  In  a  military  condition  of  1  to 
3  Is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  ag- 
gre.s.«-lon,  but  deterring  it,  \-Wt  that  a  fact? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Th.-it  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Koch.  Nov/  I  want  to  ask  one  other 
question  in  tliat  area  and  then  move  to  a 
second  one. 

WAR   llArEEIAI,   IN    LISYA 

Would  you  be  able  to  provide  to  the  com- 
mittee an  accounting  of  the  storehouse  of 
war  material  In  Libya,  at  least  In  an  approxi- 
mate accounting? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  don't  know  whether 
wc  have  tlie  precise  figures  but  we  can  give 
you  orders  of  magnitude. 

Mr.  Koch.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  We  can  do  that. 

I  The  classified  Information  to  be  provided 
to  the  committee.] 

And  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Secretary  Kissinger 
stressed  that  while  Israel  may  be  better 
armed  today  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
tliat  Israel's  "neighbors"  are  also  better 
armed  than  in  the  past  and  the  aid  re- 
quest is  necessary  to  maintain  a  rough 
balance  in  the  Middle  East: 

Mr.  CoucHLiN.  I  have  two  brief  questions. 
This  may  have  been  asked  earlier.  There  have 
been  reports  In  the  press  and  otherwise  that 
the  Israelis  are  literally  tripping  over  their 
own  ammunition  cases.  I  take  it  from  the  In- 
formation that  Is  available  to  you  that  such 
is  not  the  case  In  terms  of  their  military 
eltuation. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  tripping  over  the  ammuni- 
tion cases. 

Mr.  ConcHi.iN.  They  are  very  well  armed. 

Secretary  KissiNCzat.  I  think  they  arc  well 
armed  and  better  armed  than  they  have  been 
at  other  periods,  but  so  are  their  neighbors. 
And  we  believe  that  what  we  have  submitted 
to  the  Congress  Is  necessary  for  Israel's  se- 
curity, and  It  must  be  seen  In  terms  of  the 
long-term  requirements  of  Israel's  security. 

BALANCE  IN    lUODLK  EAST 

Mr.  CoucHLTN.  The  second  question  that 
follows  a  little  on  Mr.  Long's  question  is: 
That  If  the  purpose  of  the  aid  Is  to  help 
maintain  the  balance  in  the  area,  if  we  re- 
duce both  sides  proportionately,  wouldn't 
the  balance  stay  about  the  same? 

Secretary  Kisstkoes.  The  overwhelming 
threat  to  Israel's  security  derives  from  Rus- 
sian arms,  not  American  arms.  Most  of  Is- 
rael's neighbors  are  armed  by  Soviet  arms. 

Mr.  CoccHLiv.  But  I  mean,  dollars  can  be 
spent  In  arms  and  also  In  economic  aid.  If 
you  just  took  a  package  on  both  sides  and 
cut  It  down  some,  you  would  retain  essen- 
tially the  same  balance,  wouldn't  you? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Not  necessarily,  be- 
cause, first  of  all,  Israel's  margin  Is  much 
narrower  than  that  of  Its  neighbors,  and  If 
you  cut  the  package  down,  it  would  lead  to 
Increasing  austerity  In  Israel.  Even  the  pres- 
ent package  will  require  Israel  to  pursue 
greater  austerity  than  they  have  In  the  past, 
and  I  don't  think  it  would  work  the  way 
you  have  indicated. 

Finally,  think  of  the  consequences. 
Assume  that  Congressman  Obey  Is  suc- 
cessful but  wrong.  And  assume  that, 
God  forbid.  It  were  to  happen  that  Is- 
rael were  not  able  to  withstand  Arab 
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aggression,  and  went  down  to  defeat. 
Would  he  and  the  sivporten  of  his 
amendment  ever  sleep  soimdiy  again? 
Remember,  the  Arabs  can  lose  many 
wars,  but  Israel  can  ne^er  afford  to  lose 
the  first.  Mr.  Obet's  amoidnient  would 
raise  the  specter  of  such  a  holocaust. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Ifr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscoosin  iMt.  Obet)  are,  I  think, 
addressed  to  the  wrong  premise  and 
that  is  that  In  any  future  Mideast 
war  Israel  should  barely  survive,  re- 
gardless of  casualties  and  regardless 
of  the  duration  of  the  war. 

We  must  see  not  only  that  Israel  sur- 
vives, but  also  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  deter  a  Middle  East  war.  If  a  new 
Middle  East  war  does  tf^e  place,  the 
cost  to  us,  the  cost  to  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  cost  to  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  incalculahle,  and  no  one  Icnows 
where  that  war  would  stop.  Therefore,  we 
must  deter  such  a  war.  That  deterrence  I 
think  requires  more  than  a  minimum. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions hearings  some  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger : 

The  Middle  EMt  portton  of  our  aecurlty 
assistance  request  ...  Is  dsslgnad  to  piovide 
Israel  with  the  Bsslstance  needed  to  main- 
tain Its  security  and  consequently  Its  con- 
fidence in  Its  own  strengtb  vaA  In  our  sup- 
port to  persevere  In  negottettons. 

At  a  later  point.  Secretary  Kissinger 
said: 

In  preparing  tlte  Middle  Bsst  paekage  .  .  . 
we  very  carefuUy  studied  ttie  ^tlmntftfl  for- 
eign assistance  needs  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, which  In  all  cases  were  mucb  higher 
than  what  we  are  requesting  ^or  them  ta 
this  package. 

For  example,  the  request  for  Israel  repre- 
sents about  1  bllUon  lees  than  Xsrad's  total 
estimate  of  Its  needs  from  the  United 
SUtes 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has  made  refer- 
ence to  the  CIA's  assessments  but  as  we 
all 'know,  the  CtA  has  not  been  infUUUe 
in  predicting  what  is  going  to  happen  In 
times  past,  and  certainly  not'  in  ttie  Yom 
Klppur  war.  So  I  asked  the  Defense  De- 
partment, when  iiiey  came  before  our 
committee,  the  following  question: 

Does  the  Department  of  Defense  support 
unequivocally  the  $2.24  billion  aid  request 
for  Israel — of  which  $1.5  bUlton  to  military 
aid? 

Mr.  Clements,  the  acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  said: 

Absolutely.  You  must  remcndier  that  the 
$1.5  blUlon  m  security  assistance  does  not 
only  represent  items  that  Issael  Is  receiving 
this  year  or  next.  It  will  be  used  for  equip- 
ment being  provided  over  several  years  from 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  tlw  inlirimiinn 
aid  that  is  needed  to  deter  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  It  te  a  aoond  In- 
vestment. 

Mr.  AEH3ABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  UcytlQt  of  lAtrylaiid.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  AOOABBO.  Ifir,  Ctiafennan,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Maiy-* 
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land  (Mr.  Long)  on  the  statement  he  has 
made. 

Bflr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  (H>P06itlon  to 
the  Obey  amendment.  All  Information 
available  points  up  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  been  supplying  Syria  with  war  ma- 
terial almost  4  to  1  to  what  we  are  selling 
or  granting  to  Israd. 

Tint  Arab  nations  would  feel  we  are 
abandoning  our  support  if  we  cut  aid  to 
Israel. 

•nie  aid  being  granted  is  minimal.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  package  worked  out  to  try 
to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Israel  Nation  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  help  itself  through  self-sacrifice  and 
taxation.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  pro- 
vide whatever  help  Is  materially  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  prepared  for  their 
own  d^ense.  TTils  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  a  nation — ^the  last  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East— to  help  Itself. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  60LARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  for  yielding  me  this  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self wiUi  the  remarks  ttie  gentleman  has 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  not  only  Jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  but  our  own  national  in- 
terest as  wen. 

The  fact  is  that  the  prospects  for  peace 
In  the  liflddle  East  d^iend  on  a  percep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Arab  leaders  that 
they  cannot  possibly  hope  to  defeat  Is- 
rael on  the  field  of  battle.  If  the  Arabs 
should  ever  get  the  Idea  that  the  United 
States  is  cutting  back  on  its  support  of 
Israel  the  chances  for  the  outbreak  of 
another  war  will  increase  drastically. 

If  this  amendment  passes  it  will  be 
Interpreted  not  as  an  exercise  in  fiscal 
prudence  but  as  a  retreat  from  our  his- 
toric ccHnmitment  to  the  survival  and 
security  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

In  the  Arab  world,  it  will  encourage 
the  forces  of  intransigenoe  which  have 
argued  against  recognition  of,  let  alone 
negotiations  with,  our  Israeli  friends. 

In  Israel  it  win  discourage  the  forces  of 
moderation  which  have  argued  that  with 
continued  U.S.  support  it  can  afford 
to  mAke  concessions  'without  sacrificing 
VbxAr  own  security. 

If  we  accept  this  amendment  the  'will- 
ingness of  the  Israelis  to  enter  Into  fur- 
ther agreements  with  the  Arabs  will  be 
significantly  undermined  since  it  would 
cast  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  our  com- 
mlfanent  to  them. 

But  this  amendment  has  military  as 
vdl  as  political  impUcatkms. 

Since  the  1973  war  the  Arab  states 
have  acquired  over  $14  bilUan  worth  of 
weapons  not  only  from  the  RuBBteus  but 
from  the  British,  the  French,  tlie  Ger- 
mans and,  yes,  from  our  own  country  as 
wiA. 

The  fact  is  that  the  military  ratio  in 


every  category  of  weaponry  heavily 
favors  the  Arab  side.  And  Israel  faces 
not  one  foe  but  several.  Indeed,  recent 
developments  in  the  Lebanon  and  Jor- 
dan indicate  that  next  thne — and  there 
will  be  a  next  time — ^Israel  may  have  to 
fl^t  not  just  on  two  fronts  but  prob- 
ably on  three  fronts  and  qoite  possibly 
on  four. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  'we  support 
Israel  not  simply  because  it  is  nxnally 
right  but  because  it  is  strategically 
sound. 

Tlie  Israeli  Armed  Forces  constitute. 
after  all,  the  most  powerful  conventional 
deterrent  to  a  direct  Soviet  incursion 
into  the  area.  And  we  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  our  one  reliable  democratic 
any  in  the  Middle  East,  as  weU  as  our- 
selves. If  we  passed  this  palpably  per- 
nicious prcqywal. 

Mr.  omNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.     

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
join  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
LoKG).  in  his  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obet)  . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I 
move  to  strilie  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tte 
^  gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  not 
consume  the  fuU  5  minutes,  but  I  do 
want  to  respond  very  briefly  to  a  couple 
of  points  made  by  the  gentleman  frcni 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoit 

There  have  been  several  asBertimB 
that  the  CIA  was  present  and  took  part 
In  the  establishment  of  the  poli(7  which 
is  reflected  In  the  amount  requested  of 
the  Congress  here  today  in  tills  pack- 
age. Whether  ttiey  tooic  part  In  a  process 
is  a  quite  different  question  than  whetfaer 
they  in  fact  believe  in  and  support  the 
policy  which  resulted  from  that  process. 
And  if  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  ttie 
position  of  our  Intelligence  community 
on  this  question,  I  invtte  them  again  to 
come  over  and  read  the  material  I  have 
on  my  desk. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  'weapons 
systems  estimates  listed  by  Mr,  Wosow 
when  he  vpt^t  are  simply  inaccurate.  If 
the  Members  want  to  see  what  they  are 
as  determined  by  our  Government,  come 
and  take  a  kxA.  I  have  them  here. 

I  Just  want  to  close  by  asting  this 
question:  If  any  Members  'were  living  bi 
an  Arab  country  which  could  not  defend 
its  own  air  space,  if  they  were  living  In 
an  Arab  country  which  did  not  ha've  the 
ability  to  conduct  offensive  operations 
over  a  significant  period  of  tlioe.  what 
would  their  reaction  be  tf  they  saw  the 
U.S.  Congress  commit  another  %\J&  bfl- 
Uan  to  Israel  for  military  aid? 

What  tiiey  'wotild  do  is  they  -would  go 
running  to  the  Soviet  Uhlon  and  say, 
give  us  more  weapons.  Ybm  that  In  the 
end  Increases  Israd's  secnrltjr  I  simidy 
do  not  understand. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  CSudr- 
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man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
5  minutes.  I  was  not  going  to  speak 
on  this  particular  subject,  but  I  think 
this  is  the  time  to  point  out  one 
thing  of  concern  to  me.  I  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  Israel,  and  I 
will  vote  against  the  amendment.  But  I 
also  want  to  bring  forth  something  that 
I  feel  needs  to  be  brought  forth  because 
it  has  amazed  me  to  see  that  some  of  the 
people  who  have  stood  up  here  and  have 
been  strong  supporters  of  a  deterrent  for 
Israel  and  strong  supporters  of  pipeline 
materials  and  equipment  for  the  future 
are  many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  never  voted  for  a  single  penny 
for  the  armed  services  or  defense  equip- 
ment for  our  own  country,  who  have 
voted  against  every  defense  budget  and 
voted  for  every  single  defense  cut. 

We  have  talked  about  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. We  talk  about  the  pipeJine.  We  talk 
about  deterrent.  I  hope  and  pray  that  I 
see  some  of  the  Members  who  have 
spoken  so  strongly  tonight  for  Israel 
stand  up  and  speak  as  strongly  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  Members 
for  keeping  this  debate  on  a  military 
plane.  That  is  admirable,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  should  recognize — and  I  state 
this  because  I  think  it  is  inevitible — 
that  we  face  a  continuation  of  the 
charge  first  aired  10  years  ago  by  Bishop 
Sayre  of  Washington  that  the  oppressed 
of  one  generation  should  not  become  the 
oppressors  of  the  next.  We  must  look  to 
open  public  relations  and  to  open-forum 
discussion  of  this  Nation  to  see  that  the 
Palestinian  question  is  responded  to,  is 
discussed,  and  is  answered.  This  is  our 
problem  lest  we  fall  into  the  vicious  old 
anti-Semitic  traps  that  I  fear  may  lie 
in  our  future. 

I  think  it  is  admirable  the  wa  y  we  have 
debated  the  point.  I  will  support  full  al- 
location for  Israel,  of  course,  but  I  think 
the  Arab  refugee  matter  must  be  ad- 
dressed— has  to  be  addressed  now.  be- 
cause it  will  not  go  away.  It  is  going  to  be 
with  us  from  here  on  out,  imless  we  get 
on  with  its  resolution  without  delay. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  cut  the 
funds  incorporated  in  this  bill  for  Israel. 
Surely  the  gentleman  who  would  propose 
such  a  cut  has  not  given  consideration  to 
the  problems  facing  Israel.  Israel  today 
is  surrounded  by  enemies  50  times  her 
population.  They  have  many,  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  spend  on  the  best  of 
modern  arms,  available  to  them  from 
the  Russians  or  some  other  power.  They 
have  vast  territory,  while  Israel  is  a  very 
small  state  in  comparison.  Besides  that, 
it  is  well  known  that  Russia,  with  all  of 
her  evil,  mighty  power,  has  been  helping 
Israels  enemies  and  in  every  way  It 
could  discrediting  Israel  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  world  opinion.  Only  the 
dauntless  courage  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, their  determination  to  remain  free 
and  independent,  their  dedication  to 
tlieir  ancient  land  have  made  it  possible 
Xor  this  small  but  great  state,  this  noble 


and  brave  people,  to  survive  and  shine  as 
she  does  today  as  a  bright  star  In  the 
constellation  of  states. 

Surely,  we  would  not  begrudge  all  of 
the  help  necessary  to  this  courageous 
people.  Surely,  we  will  not  renege  on  our 
repeated  commitment  that  we  would  not 
allow  Israel  to  be  destroyed  or  her  peo- 
ple driven  into  the  sea  as  her  enemies 
have  sworn  to  drive  them.  What  Is  In 
this  bill  for  Israel  is  too  little.  What  is 
proposed  for  Israel's  enemies  is  too  much. 
The  gentleman  proposing  this  amend- 
ment might  well  cut  some  of  the  pro- 
posed aid  to  Israel's  enemies.  I  know 
this  House,  which  admires  courage  and 
supports  character  and  recognizes  what 
Israel  means  in  holding  aloft  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity  and  independ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East,  will  not  approve 
this  proposed  cut  in  what  the  commit- 
tee has  wisely  provided  for  Israel. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  destructive.  I  think  it  is  dan- 
gerous. I  think  it  is  dreadfully  timed.  I 
think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
by  some  unfortunate  chance  it  is  passed, 
it  would  be  an  invitation  to  a  new  out- 
break of  hostiUties  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  his 
amendment  sending  a  signal  to  the 
Middle  East.  Yes,  It  would  be  a  signal — 
but  what  kind  of  a  signal?  Would  there 
be  joy  or  sorrow  in  Syria  when  they 
learned  of  a  cut  in  aid.  to  Israel?  You 
know  the  answer  to  that.  It  would  be 
taken  as  a  signal  for  the  Arab  nations  to 
become  even  more  aggressive  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

There  have  been  four  wars  in  the 
Middle  East  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations  since  Israel  was  established 
in  1948.  All  of  the  wars  were  begun  not 
by  Israel  but  by  its  enemies. 

Look  at  the  situation  today.  Which 
side  wants  peace?  Israel  does.  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  it.  Of  the  belligerents 
only  Israel  has  offered  to  sit  down  at 
any  time,  at  any  place,  with  the  other 
side  to  try  to  find  some  way  of  ending 
hostilities.  The  Arab  nations  have  con- 
.sLstently  and  obstinately  refused  to  do 
so. 

Even  tlie  Middle  East  package  which 
brought  Egypt  and  Israel  into  agree- 
ment was  not  negotiated  hy  the  parties 
themselves.  It  was  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  acting  as  an  intermediary. 
Tlie  truth  is  that  the  Arab  nations  re- 
fused not  only  to  negotiate,  but  even  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  Israel. 

No  Arab  nation  has  recognized  Israel's 
right  to  exist.  Not  one.  They  are  still 
committed  to  Israel's  destruction,  except 
Egypt,  possibly,  which  in  the  Middle 
East  asteement  has  agreed  not  to  act 
as  a  belligerent. 

What  alternative,  then,  does  Israel 
have  except  to  ti-y  to  remain  as  strong  as 
it  can  in  order  to  survive?  Beset  by  war- 
like neighbors,  harassed  by  terrorist 
activitie-s,  surrounded  by  Implacable  foes, 
what  recourse  does  Israel  have  except  to 
seek  the  highest  level  of  defense  pre- 
paredness? 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  if 
the  Arabs  lose  at  war.  as  they  have  four 
times,  they  still  can  return  to  make  war 
again. 


If  Israel  loses  one  time.  If  Israel  loses 
any  war,  that  is  the  end.  That  will  mean 
the  destruction  of  millions  of  Israelis. 
The  Arabs  have  resorted  to  holy  wars, 
they  have  consistently  threatened  to 
push  the  Israelis  into  the  sea. 

That  is  the  realism  of  the  Middle  East. 
That  is  not  theory,  that  is  fact.  If  Israel 
does  not  retain  its  strength  militarily,  It 
is  dead.  It  is  that  simple.  I  wish  it  were 
different.  I  wish  Israel  did  not  have  to 
commit  so  much  of  its  resources  to  its 
defense,  but  it  has  no  alternative. 

The  Israelis  have  taxed  themselves  to 
the  point  of  confiscation.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  all  income  in  the  country  is  re- 
taken by  the  government  to  pay  for  the 
enormous  burden  of  armament.  Do  you 
believe  the  Israelis  want  to  pay  so  much 
in  taxes?  Does  It  make  sense  that  they 
would  put  so  much  of  their  money  into 
armaments  if  they  did  not  have  to?  The 
fact  is  that  if  they  want  to  stay  alive, 
that  is  what  they  have  to  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  says 
$1'2  billion  in  military  sales  to  Israel 
is  too  much. 

How  does  the  gentleman  know  where 
to  draw  the  line?  How  does  he  know  that 
Israel  will  be  armed  well  enough  to  sur- 
vive if  the  budget  is  cut  by  $200  million? 
The  Israelis  do  not  think  so.  And  It  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  them. 
Two  hundred  million  dollars  will  buy 
20  planes  at  $10  million  per  plane.  I  know 
Israel  needs  these  planes. 

The  Arab  nations  have  received  mas- 
sive supplies  of  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  1973  war.  enough  to  tilt 
the  balance  of  power  against  Israel  If 
Israel  does  not  meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to  think  of 
the  psychological  impact  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  succeed. 

The  Arabs  know  that  if  Israel  does  not 
have  American  support,  it  is  lost.  What 
other  interpretation  can  be  given  to  such 
a  cutback  in  Israeli  assistance  but  that 
American  support  for  Israel  has  been 
diminished? 

Will  such  an  action  by  this  House  en- 
courage the  Arab  nations  to  move  toward 
peace?  Never.  If  the  Arab  nations  will 
not  make  peace  now,  why  in  the  world 
should  an  action  that  weakens  Israel  per- 
suade them  to  make  peace?  The  gentle- 
man's argimient  just  does  not  make 
sense.  His  amendment  just  does  not  make 
sense.  This  Is  a  dangerous  amendment. 
I  urge  you  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Obey  amendment  to  de- 
lete $290  million  In  aid  to  Israel. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  and  as  a 
long-time  friend  of  Israel,  I  favor  full 
funding  of  the  $1.5  billion  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credit  program  included  in 
authorizing  legislation  approved  by  my 
committee  and  passed  by  the  House. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  United  States 
faithfully  maintain  its  commitment  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  to  help 
assure  Israel's  survival.  Israel  is  a  democ- 
racy whose  people  have  made  enormous 
sacrifices  to  maintain  their  nation's 
existence  amid  surroimding  enemies. 

Israel  spends  some  35  ipercent  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  defense,  and 
its  people  are  the  most  highly  taxed  in 
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the  world.  Some  70  percent  of  their  In- 
come goes  towaid  supportiiv  tiielr  0ov- 
emment.  At  the  same  ttme,  Israel  bac  tfae 
highest  per  capita  foreign  d^  in  the 
world. 

Obviously,  Israel  needis  all  the  lielp  it 
can  get  in  raising  the  funds  with  which 
to  match  the  military  arms  buildiip  up 
the  neighboring  Arab  countries.  Only  fajr 
providing  the  full  $1.5  Union  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations can  we  enable  Israel  to  main- 
tain its  defense  at  an  adequate  leveL 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Obey  amend- 
ment 

CEIfESAI.    IDEATE 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  ICr.  Ghairman.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  MembeBS 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obbt)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

The  CHAIRlfCAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
msin  from  Wisoonsln  (Mr.  Obbt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tiie 
Chairman  aimounoed  that  the  noes  »s>- 
peared  to  have  it 


Hood 
Vlynt 


UcCkoakmj 

HcOozmacIc 
KcDade 


HoncaHn 
Boaamr 


Mr.  OBEY.  ICr.  Chairman,  I  dCTiand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eleetnmic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  S2,  noes  342, 
not  voting  58,  as  follows : 


Ash  brook 

BaucuB 

Ber^and 

Burtmii.  110. 

Oonyers 

Evans.  Colo. 

Ev«ns.  Ind. 

ETlBa.TenzL 

Findley 

Prenzel 

Bam  11  ton 


Abdnor 

AbEug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrew*.  N.C 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoSn 
BadUlo 
Bafalla 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 


IRoQ  No.  91] 
AYES— ^ 

Him«rate 

IdborA 

Jaoobi 

Jahnsoii.  Goto. 

Kju-th 

Kftstenmeler 

Keys 

McDonald 

Moffett 

Montcomery 

KOES— 342 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brack  iarldg* 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Btoomfle'd 

Brown.  CaUf. 

Brown.  ICleli. 

Brown.  Olaio 

BioybUl 

Snchanan 

Boi^ner 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mmss. 

Burleaoa.  Tta. 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clawson.Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Oonte 

Connan 

Cornell 

Coughlln 


HotU 

Molaa 
oner 

Bouab 


wyiie 
ZjWorkl 


O'AlOO'liXB 

Denial,  Dma 


OaiUflis.M.J. 

Danltfson 

Davis 

cle  la  Oana 

IManey 

Dent 


Dcratnakl 

Define 

Dickinson 


Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  OroK. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

duPont 

Barly 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

KUberg 

Emery 

KngUah 

Xscb 

Eshleman 

Pary 

FaeeeU 

Fen  wick 

Plah 


Ford.  Mich. 
FPBd.'renn. 
Fonyttie 


McFaU 
McKay 

McKlnney 
Macdooald 


"Fny 
Fuqoa 
Oardoa 
Olalmo 
Oibbona 
anman 
CMnn 
CWldwater 
Gansalez 
OooOllng 
Oradiflon 
Grass!  ey 
Green 
Qude 
Baciedom 
Hiley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
•cbmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
HMTle 


Mart  lean 
Magnlre 
IMbon 


Martin 
Ma  this 
Malsunaga 


Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
HA^ler.  Mass. 
HeOwr 

HeiBtoski 

HiCkB 

tiiglitowet 

Holland 

Holt 

Htdtzmim 


Hubbard 
Hugltes 
Hntdilmon 
Hytfe 


JelTords 
Jenrette 


CaUr. 


Jones;  AlJL 
/ones.  If  .C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Janee.Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 


KeUy 
Kemp 
KocSi 


I«I!aloe 
IjagemanOno 


Leggett 


Levltas 

Utton 

Ue9d.CkUf. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Lon&lA. 

Long.Md. 

Z«tt 

lAjan 


Meleher 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Milford 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitcliell.Md. 

MltcteU.  N.T. 

Moekley 

MoUobau 

Moore 

MooTlaead, 

Oallf. 
Mooitiead.Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Muii>hy,  m. 
Muivhy,  H.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Hatcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Iflchols 

mx 

Nowak 

Obeistar 

O'Hara 

(THeUI 

Ottiager 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

OalU. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preedv 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcbard 
Qute 
Qnlllen 
Sailaback 
SsngA 
Rees 
BogUU 
Bbodes 
lUchmond 
Rlnaldo 
Blaaohoover 
KobartB 
Robinson 
Bodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 


Bousatiot 

Roybal 

B«q>pe 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

Oai  banes 

Sattertltid 

Scliener 

Schroeder 

Bchulze 

sebeUus 

Selberiing 

£b&rp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Sctiarx 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.WaiUm 
8  L  en  ton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
8tee:man 
Steiger.  Wis. 
SteidieBa 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Stodds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  H.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
^Veen 
Taongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Tander  Jagt 
VanderVeen 
VanUc 
Vlgorlto 
WaggDoner 
Walali 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Wbalen 
WUtrtinxBC 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson.  C.H. 
WUaon.Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Aladta 
Young,  na. 
TouBs.Oa. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zeferetti 
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Flttalan 


Barrett 

BedeO 

w«n«»«g 

Bowen 
Butler 
Cedeibeig 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Ckane 
Dellums 
Downing.  Va. 
Edwards,  Al*. 
Bilenbom 
Flowers 
Ouyer 
HawUna 


Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hendenoa 

HiiUs 
Hinsbaw 
Howe 
Ketchmn 

Landrum 

Lehm&n 

McClory 

MeOoUister 

McHugh 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mmer,  Calif. 

03rlen 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pattison.  H.Y. 


Randall 

Reass 

Blegje 

Bunnds 

Byaa 

St  Germain 

Sdineebtii 

Sikes 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Tbompeon 

Traxler 

VanDeerlln 

Weaver 

White 

Whlttea 

Wiggins 


Tlie  Clerk  annouoeed  the  taOawiag 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  wltb  XfT.  Tliarapaoa  aealnst. 
Mr.  Howe  tar.  with  Mr.  a*r*Tin*i  against. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Ms.  JOBDAN.  and 
Messrs.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna,  FAS- 
CELL.  MELCHER,  HAMMER8CHMIDT, 
NICHOLS,  and  RINALIX)  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiomiced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  mENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
preceding  rollcall,  No.  91. 1  was  recorded 
as  voting  "aye."  I  intended  to  vote  '^o." 
but  cast  my  vote  in  error.  I  want  this 
record  to  show  that  I  actually  oppose 
the  Obey  amendment  which  would  iiave 
reduced  military  credit  sales  to  Israel 
from  $1.5  bUlion  to  $1.3  bUlion.  I  have 
indicated  on  numerous  occasions  my 
support  for  the  $1.5  billion  figtffe,  and 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bin  on  final  jmssage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  CSudr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Passman)  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Itfi-.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
<^  the  bm  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  pcrfnt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
(he  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order? 

Thwe  being  none,  the  CSmlr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  ALEXAiniBs). 


AMENDMENT  OHIMMU  BT  Xk.  XCSCUfflH 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenament  offered  by  Mr.  Alxxajtoer: 
Page  3S.  Immediately  after  line  7.  add  the 
f ollowtng  new  section : 

"Sbc.  806.  Md  part  of  any  approprlaUon 
oontamed  in  this  Act  aball  be  available  for 
obligatloa  or  expenditure  for  any  coantiy 
wtileh.  on  the  date  of  enactment  at  this  aec- 
Uon,  has  been  In  detkult,  tat  one  year  or 
more,  on  any  payment  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est on  any  debt  owed  by  that  country  to 
the  United  States,  tf  such  debt  has  not  Iseen 
dleputed  by  that  eomiUy  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
realize  that  the  hoar  is  late  and  that 
Members  have  airaogements  to  fulfill, 
so  I  wUI  try  to  be  brief. 

I  also  realise  that  this  amendment  is 
not  popular  on  the  fashionable  Wash- 
ington cocktaH  circuit,  but  it  is  an  issue 
that  continues  to  irritate  most  American 
citizens  who  cannot  umderstand  why  the 
n.S.  Congress  will  not  do  anytliing  to 
collect  the  foreii^i  debts  that  are  Justly 
owed  to  the  UJS.  Treasury. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Sendee  follows 
the  principle  of  collecting  debts.  Just  a 
month  ago  I  had  a  constltsKnt.  a  good, 
tax-paying,  law-abiding,  chmtA-going 
citizen,  who  was  unavoic^bly  delinquent 
in  paying  his  withholding  taxes.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  came  in  aiKi 
slapped  a  lien  on  his  bank  acoomit, 
ruined  his  credit,  and  embarrassed  him 
in  his  community.  But  wiien  it  comes  to 
foreign  countries,  we  apply  a  double 
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standard,  one  that  Is  less  strict,  one  that 
is  lenient.  We  apply  a  double  standard 
tliat  does  not  Insist  that  the  foreign  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  are  treated  as 
we  treat  American  citizens  who  pay 
taxes. 

Of  the  157  countries  that  currently 
owe  us,  as  of  June  30,  1975,  100  were  de- 
linquent. 

The  subject  of  Israel  has  been  raised 
here  today.  This  Monday  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  •  Mr.  Passman  ■ .  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  stated 
that  Israel  is  current  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  amendment. 

Neither  would  any  other  country  that 
is  willing  to  renegotiate  its  debt,  but  nine 
of  the  OPEC  couriries  are  delinquent  in 
their  obligations  to  the  United  States  by 
more  than  $59  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I:an.  NiLeria.  Vene- 
zuela, and  Indonesia,  many  of  the  coun- 
tries that  have  benefited  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil,  many  of  ^he 
countries  that  are  investing  those  profcts 
in  our  economy,  gaining  from  the  rnr-h 
American  economy,  are  delinquent  in 
their  obligations. 

It  is  clear  to  me  th.it  there  e.xists  In 
this  administration,  not  unlike  previous 
ones,  the  unwiUlngness  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligation of  collecting  tho.'^e  debts  that 
are  just,  due,  and  payable. 

Mr.  Chairmiin.  I  am  convin-ed  that 
Congress  muit  take  some  initiative  if 
payment  of  foreign  debts  is  to  be  secured. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi'om  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
Import  most  of  our  oil  from  Veneaiela 
at  really  high  prices? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  It  is  true  that  we 
Import  much  of  our  oil  from  Venezuela. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  beheve  it  is  the  largpst 
amount  from  any  country  in  the  world. 
Then  why  in  the  world  should  we  be 
giving  them  aid  and  why  should  that 
country  not  be  paying  its  debts  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  That  is  a  question 
I  am  unable  to  answer  for  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  nentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  believe  I  heard  him  say 
that  Venezuela  does  owe  this  country 
money;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Venezuela  owes  the 
United  State.";,  as  of  June  30.  S4. 164.088. 
an  amount  that  has  quadrupled  sinre 
the  oil  boycott  of  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  say,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  it  is  just 
within  the  realm  of  reason  that  they 
should  pay  this  debt  \\liile  they  are  reap- 
ing so  much  in  profit  from  us  from  the 
sale  of  oil  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Uiank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  debts 
that  are  for  1  year.  For  many  years 
now  we  have  failed  to  do  something  about 
the   fact  that  we  are  still  owed  debts 


from  World  War  I.  The  total  debt  owed 
to  the  United  States  today  Js  $56.7  blUlon. 
And  $12.5  billion  Is  in  accrued  interest  on 
World  War  I  debts. 

These  debts  were  never  disavowed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  were  never 
written  off  by  the  Treasury  Department 
which  refuses  to  try  to  collect  them. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  considered 
judctment,  this  is  the  most  damaging 
and  dangerous  amendment  that  has 
ever  been  oITerod  to  a  foreitrn  aid  bill 
since  I  liave  been  a  Member  of 
Cont'.rcss. 

Mr.  Ch.iirm.'.n.  if  the  Members  will 
listen  to  me.  llicre  is  $34  5  billion  out- 
standing in  long-term  credits  under  our 
aid  proi<rams.  less  than  1  percent  is  de- 
linquent— lc5s  than  1  percent.  The  re- 
payment record  has  been  p.xrpllcnt  with 
respect  to  fortipn  aid  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  Members  to 
understand  that  if  this  amendment  car- 
ries, v.e  would  more  than  likely  cut  off 
many  coMntrie*;.  Not  1  dime  could  go  to 
Ei-'ypt:  not  1  dime  could  go  to  Israel. 
We  would  automaticallv  cut  that  off. 

It  Lsrael  ovm\s  us  $500  and  they  repay 
only  S300,  t  en  they  are  precluded, 
under  this  amendment,  from  getting  any 
more  money. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  hrs 
bren  up  many,  many  times.  We  do  not 
Wiint  to  turn  ourselves  into  bookkeepers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  countries  that  are 
goins;  to  be  hurt  are  the  countries  we 
are  trying  to  help,  such  as  Egj-pt,  Lsrael, 
Banglndesh.  and  some  Latin  American 
countries. 

I  hope  thi.s  amendment  will  be  voted 
dowTi.  Keep  in  mind,  if  you  will,  that  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  represented,  less 
thf  n  1  percent  is  delinquent. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lat- 
est information  on  this  we  have  from 
the  Treasury  Department  is  that  these 
countries  would  be  affected  as  being  in 
arrears  1  year  or  more.  Some  of  these 
are  South  American  countries: 

Arf;cntina,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Costa  I^ica,  Haiti:  then  there  is  Greece, 
Bangladesh,  India,  Lsrael.  Indonesia, 
Ivory  Coast,  and  Liberia. 

I  might  add  here,  since  I  mentioned 
Liberia,  that  there  is  one  country  in 
Africa  that  is  very,  very  loyal  to  this 
country.  Each  time  we  have  had  a  prob- 
lem in  the  United  Nations  they  have 
supported  our  pasition.  As  the  Members 
lam  sure  will  recall.  Liberia  was  founded 
by  former  slaves  from  this  country  whose 
descendants  feci  a  very  strong  relation- 
ship with  us. 

It  would  affect  all  of  these  countries. 
And  less  than  1  pprcent  of  the  debts  that 
exist  today  are  delinquent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Kansns  confirm  as  correct  the 
statement  I  made  that,  if  this  amend- 
ment i.<-  adoptt  d.  that  aid  to  both  Israel 
and  E-^'vpt  wo-'ld  be  tcrinin:\ted  immedi- 
ately:' 

Mr  SHRIVER.  That  is  the  information 
v.c  have  from  the  Treasury  Department. 


I  hope  the  amendment  Is  voted  down, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out 
to  all  of  those  Members  who  are  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  that  this  Member 
is  not  anxious  to  have  tomorrow  off, 
so  they  are  not  bothering  me  at  this 
point  because  of  such  a  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  this  amendment  because  I  believe 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  In  1969  I 
was  chairing  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  we  started 
the  first  study  of  debt.s  owing  the  United 
States  by  other  nations.  We  found  that 
there  was  not  one  agency  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  that  even  had 
an  idea  of  how  much  was  owing.  It  was 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  that  committee 
that  the  Treasury  Department  is  fihally 
able  to  give  us  the  fi,i;urfs  on  the  amount 
of  debt  in  arrears. 

The  statement  has  brcn  made  that  a 
lartje  part  of  this  debt  is  due  to  World 
War  I.  If  you  take  the  total  time,  that  is 
correct,  but  not  the  debt  covered  by  this 
amendment,  because  this  says  that  if 
such  debt  has  not  been  disputed  by  that 
country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section.  If  it  has  not  been  dlsputed---the 
World  War  I  debts  are  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time,  if  we  have 
any  scrj?e  of  re.=;ponsil5!]itv,  that  we  say 
to  the  countries  on  the  globe  that  we  are 
assisting  all  the  time  that  we  will  do  it 
on  a  business  basis.  We  have  grants  that 
we  make  and  on  which  we  do  not  expect 
any  payback,  but  any  debt  which  has 
been  freely  entered  into,  then  the  ver>' 
least  a  nation  can  do  Is  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations. If  they  are  embarrassed  finan- 
cially, then  they  can  renegotiate  their 
debt,  and  become  current,  without  having 
to  make  a  new  outlay.  But  if  we  want  to 
keep  control  of  it  and  not  have  it  slowly 
.seep  away,  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
will  make  it  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Alexander). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlie 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

HECORDEU    VOTE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  229.  noes  139. 
not  voting  64,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  92 

AYES-229 

Ab:liioi- 

Hen 

Parr 

Aci;im-. 

Benne!  t 

Carter 

AlevaiKler 

Bcvlil 

c;awson.  Del 

Alien 

Btagt;! 

C.eveland 

Ambro 

Roland 

Cochran 

AiKler.soii. 

Drinkley 

Cohen 

Calif. 

Brooks 

Collins,  Tex. 

Antlrews. 

Broom  field 

CorneM 

N.  Dak. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Coughlin 

.'\irher 

Brown,  Mich. 

DAmours 

Arraslroilf; 

Brown.  Ohio 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ar.hbrook 

Broyhlll 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

AuCoin 

Burgener 

Daniels,  N.J. 

BafBlls 

Burke,  Pia. 

Davis 

F.iicius 

Burke.  Mass. 

de  la  Garza 

I':u!cii.s 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Delaney 

Bauman 

Burilson,  Mo. 

Dent 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Byron 

Derrick 

Be.l.'!l 

Carney 

Derwiu.skl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Edgar 

Emery 

Knglish 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithiaii 

Flood 

Florio 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

GUmau 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gra-dison 

Grassley 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer-, 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsba 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holt 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chlsholm 

Conabie 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Danielson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Ore-;. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Fen  wick 


Johnson,  Colo. 
Jotanaon,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
.  Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Ilazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Krebs 
Krueger 
L.-igomars!no 
Latta 
Levitas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
IJoyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 

McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McKay 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
MUford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moflett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

NOES--139 

Findley 

Foley 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Glaimo 

Gude 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

LaPalce 

Leggeii 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meyner 

Mezvinskv 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 


Pike 
Pokcse 

PrMBler 

Preyer 

Qule 

Begula 

Blsenlioover 

Roberts 

Bobinson 

Boe 

Rogers 

Booney 

Bose 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Schrocder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spellmau 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walsb 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

WUaon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolir 

Wright 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zeferetti 


Mosher 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

o:Neui 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pepper 

Price 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Bees 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Shrlver 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
SUrk 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokee 
Stratton 
Studds 


Tsongas  Vlgorito  Wydler 

UibBan  Waxman  Yates 

Vander  Veen  Wbalen  Young.  Oa. 

Vanik  Wilson,  Tex.  Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 64 

Barrett  Hawkins  Reuse 

Boiling  Hayes,  Ind.  Rhodes 

Bowen  Hays,  Ohio  Biegle 

Butler  Henderson  Runnels 

Cederberg  Hillia  Ryan 

Chappell  Hlnshaw  St  Germain 

Clancy  Howe  Schneebeli 

Clausen,  Ketcbum  Sikes 

Don  H.  Kindness  Smith,  Nebr. 

Clay  Landrum  Stelgrer,  Ariz. 

CoUlns,  HI.  Lehman  Sullivan 

Conlan  Lujan  Symms 

Cotter  McClory  Thompson 

Crane  McCoUlster  Traxler 

Dellums  McHugh  UdaU 

Downing,  Va.      Meeds  VanDeerlin 

Edwards,  Ala.      Metcalfe  Weaver 

Erlenborn  Miller,  Calif.  White 

Plowei-8  O'Brien  Whitten 

Prey  Patman,  Tex.  Wiggins 

Green  Quillen  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Guyer  Randall 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MAHON  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harkin 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  FIRST  PRESn>ENT  TO  TAKE 
OATH  OF  OFFICE  IN  TT.S.  CAPITOL,  MARCH  4, 
1801. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  175  years 
ago  today,  on  March  4,  1801,  Thomas 
Jefferson  took  his  oath  of  office,  making 
him  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  his  oath  of  office  in  the  n.S. 
Capitol  here  In  Washington,  D.C. 

On  this  day  in  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson 
walked  over  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  from  Mrs. 
Conrad's  boarding  house  on  Jenkins  Hill, 
one  block  away.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  sworn 
in  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty 
today  to  provide  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  a  chance  to  i-ead  and  reflect 
upon  Thomas  Jefferson's  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Many  of  his  thoughts  and  words 
clearly  have  meaning  for  us  in  today's 
world. 

Hie  text  follows: 
Thomas  Jefferson  :  First  Inattcural  Address 

AT  Washington,   D.C,   March   4,    1801 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citisens: 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  dutISS  of  the 
first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my 
feUow-citizens  which  is  here  assembled  to 
express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  favor 
with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look 
toward  me,  to  declare  a  sincere  conscious- 
ness that  the  task  Is  above  my  talents,  and 
that  I  approach  It  with  those  anxious  and 
awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of 
the  charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so 
justly  Inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over 
a  wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the 
seas  with  the  rich  productions  of  their  in- 
dustry, engaged  In  commerce  with  nations 
who  feel  power  and  forget  right,  advancing 
rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  eye — when  I  contemplate  these  trans- 
cendent objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  hopes  of  this  beloved  countoy 
committed  to  the  Issue,  and  the  auspices  of 
this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  contemplation, 
and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking.  Utterly,  Indeed,  should  I 
despair  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom 


I  here  see  remind  me  that  in  the  other  high 
authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution  I 
shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and 
of  zeal  on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties. 
To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged 
with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation, 
and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look 
with  encouragement  f<M'  that  guidance  and 
support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with 
safety  the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all  em- 
barked amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of 
a  troubled  world.  ^ 

During    the    contest    of    opinion    through 
which  we  have  passed  the  animation  of  dis- 
cussions   and    of    exertions    has    sometimes 
worn    an    aspect    which    might    Impose    on 
strangers  unused  to  think  freely  and  to  speak 
and  to  write  what  they  think;  but  this  being 
now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  an- 
nounced according  to  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
stitution, all  wiU,  of  course,  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite 
in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.  All, 
too,  wUl  bear  In  mind  this  sacred  principle, 
that  though  the  wlU  of  the  majority  Is  in  all 
cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful  must 
be  reasonable;   that  the  mincKrity  possesses 
their  equal   rights,  which  equal  law  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 
Let  us,  then,  fellow-citizens,  units  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  Let  us  restore  to  social 
intercourse  that  harmony  and  affection' with- 
out which  liberty  and  even  life  Itself  are  but 
dreary  things.  And  let  us  reflect  that,  having 
banished  from  our  land  that  religious  in- 
tolerance under  which  nriRnirind  so  long  bled 
and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we 
countenance  a  pcAltlcal  Intolerance  as  des- 
potic, as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter 
and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes 
and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  dur- 
ing the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man, 
seeking    through   blood   and   Slaughter    his 
long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  agitation  of  the  blllowa  sliould  reach 
even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore;  that 
this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared  by  some 
and  less  by  others,  and  should  divide  (pin- 
ions as  to  measures  of  safety.  But  every  dif- 
ference of   opinion  is   not   a  difference  of 
principle.  We  have  called  by  different  names 
brethren    of    the    same    principle.    We    are 
aU    Republicans,,    we    are    all    Federalists. 
If    there    be    any    among    us    who    would 
wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change  its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed 
as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  It.  I  know.  Indeed,  that 
some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republican  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  strong,  that  this  Govem- 
ment  is  not  strong  enough;  but  would  the 
honest  patriot,  in  the  fuU  tide  of  successful 
experiment,  abandon  a  governihent  which 
has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  flrm  on  the 
theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  world's  best  hope,  may  by  pos- 
sibUity   want   energy   to  preserve    itself?   I 
trust  not.  I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  Government  on  earth.  I  believe  it 
the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of 
the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the 
law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public 
order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some- 
times it  Is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted 
with   the   government   of   himself.   Can   he, 
then,    be   trusted   with   the   government   of 
others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  forms 
of  kings  to  govern  him?  Let  history  answer 
this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence 
pursue  our  own  Federal  and  Republican 
principles,  our  attachment  to  union  and 
representative  government.  Kindly  separated 
by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exter- 
minating havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe; 
too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degradations 
of  the  others;  possessing  a  chosen  country, 
with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to 
the  thousandth  and  thousandth  generation; 
entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right 
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to  the  use  ol  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acqui- 
sitions ot  our  own  Industry,  to  honor  and 
confidence  from  our  fellow -citizens,  resiilt- 
Ing  not  from  birth,  but  from  our  actions  and 
their  senae  of  them;  enlightened  by  a  benign 
religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  In 
various  forma,  yet  all  of  them  Inculcating 
honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and 
the  love  of  man;  acknowledging  and  adoring 
an  overruling  Providence,  which  by  ull  Us 
fUspcT.satlons  prjves  that  it  delights  iu  the 
happiness  of  man  here  and  his  greater  hap- 
piness hereafter — with  all  these  blessing?, 
what  more  is  necessary  to  m.ike  ii.s  a  happy 
and  a  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing 
more,  fellow-citizens — a  wise  and  frugal  Gov- 
ernment, which  shall  restrain  men  irom  iu- 
Juiiug  one  another,  shall  leave  theni  other- 
wise free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of 
Industry  and  Improvement,  and  shall  not 
take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it 
has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  oi  yood  goveiii- 
ment,  and  this  is  nece.-sary  to  close  the  Liicle 
of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exer- 
cL'ie  of  duties  which  comprehend  everything 
dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  Is  proper  you 
should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential 
principles  of  our  Government,  and  conse- 
quently those  which  ouglit  to  .shape  Its  Ad- 
ministration. I  will  compre.ss  -hem  within  tl»e 
narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  statuig 
the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limita- 
tions. Equal  and  e.xact  Justice  to  all  men,  oi 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political;  peace,  commtrcf,  iind  hone.st. 
friendship  from  all  nations,  entangUng  al- 
liances with  none;  the  support  of  the  State 
governments  in  all  their  rigliin.  is  ilie  most 
competent  administratio.is  for  our  domestic 
concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  agalu-st 
antirepublican  tetidencies;  the  preservation 
of  the  General  Oovernineut  in  i'^s  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sh.  et  anchor  of 
our  peace  at  home  and  safety  aboard;  a 
jealous  care  of  the  rlghi  of  election  by  the 
j>eople— a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses 
which  are  lopped  by  t'.ie  sword  of  revolution 
where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprDvided; 
absolute  acqulesence  In  the  decisions  of  the 
raajoritv.  the  vital  j-rinclple  of  republics, 
from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  Immedi.^te  parent  of  dc  .- 
p>otlsm;  a  well-dl»cipllned  militia,  c.ir  best 
rellatice  in  peace  and  for  the  firsf  momenus 
of  war.  till  regulars  may  relieve  them:  the 
supremacy  of  the  ctvU  over  the  military 
authorlcv;  economy  in  the  pub'ic  expci.se. 
that  labor  may  be  llphtly  bur'hcued:  the 
honest  pavment  of  our  debt.s  and  sacred  pres- 
erva'ion  of  tlie  public  faith:  cneouregeinent 
of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  hand- 
maid; the  diffusion  of  Information  and  ar- 
raignment of  all  p.biise-  at  the  bar  of  the 
p\ibUc  reason:  freedom  of  religion:  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  person  under 
the  proterriou  of  the  habfa«  ccous,  a:.d  trial 
br  jiir'es  imp^rtiatlv  sele^te'l  The^^e  princi- 
ples frf-rn  the  bright  constellarica  which 
lias  soj.e  before  us  a:i(i  fuided  our  steps 
thro.'.'h  an  ap-e  r^f  revolurion  and  seforina- 
tlon  Tl:e  wisdom  of  our  •^n.^et  and  blood  of 
oi;r  her.'i'>  have  been  dcvo'od  to  th.eir  a!  tain- 
men  t.  Thov  shou'd  be  the  creed  of  our  po- 
litical faith,  the  te:<t  cf  civic  instru'-tion.  the 
toiich^'one  bv  whl'h  to  trv  t*ie  serri' es  of 
those  v,e  trust;  and  should  we  wnnder  from 
them  in  mom":its  of  e-ror  or  of  alarm,  let  ii=! 
hasten  ;o  re;;race  our  steals  and  to  regain  the 
roftd  which  alone  !ead=;  to  peace,  llber^'v,  and 


safety. 

I  repair, 
'ou    have 


then.  fellow-citi^eru«;.  to  the  po-t 
as?lg:ied  me.  With  evpei  ience 
enoUf-.h  in  subordinate  ctTices  to  have  teen 
:he  d.Sculties  of  this  the  greatest  o'  all,  I 
have  learnt  to  expect  that  it  v. '.11  rarely  fall 
to  t!»e  lot  of  Imperfect  man  to  retire  fio.n 
this  station  with  the  reputation  and  the 
favor  which  bring  him  Into  It.  Withou:  pre- 
tention- to  that  high  confidence  ycu  reposed 
In     o'.:r    first     and     greatest     revolutioi.ary 


character,  whose  preemlnant  services  bMl 
entitled  him  to  the  first  place  In  his  country's 
love  anci  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page 
In  the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so 
much  con.ldenee  only  as  may  give  firmness 
and  eiTe.jt  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
a.fairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect 
of  judL;ment.  When  right,  I  shall  often  be 
thoUj/ht  wrong  by  tho.=e  whose  poaltions  will 
not  command  a  v;e.v  of  the  whole  ground.  I 
ask  your  Indulgenvc  for  my  own  errors,  which 
will  never  be  ln'en;:ona!,  r.nd  your  support 
againit  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  con- 
dem.n  v,  hat  they  wo'.'.ld  not  if  .-een  In  all  Its 
par's.  The  approbation  Implied  by  \our  suf- 
irage  is  a  great  co:'..solation  to  me  for  the 
past,  a;:u  my  fu'ure  solicitude  will  be  to  re- 
tain the  good  opinion  of  thn=c  who  have  be- 
stuA-ed  It  in  advance,  to  con<  iliaie  that  of 
others  bv  doiiii;  them  all  the  good  In  my 
power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  hap- 
piness and  freedom  of  all. 

Reiving,  then.  cr.  the  patronage  of  your 
j/ood  will.  I  advan  e  with  obedience  to  the 
work,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you 
become  sensible  how  much  belter  choice  It  Is 
in  your  pov.tr  lO  make.  And  may  tliat  In- 
finite Power  which  rtiles  the  destinies  of  the 
uni-. eije  lead  our  council ?  to  what  1?  best, 
and  give  them  a  favorable  l^siie  for  yoi;r 
pea.'e  and  pro.=perr.y. 

The  CliALRMAN.  The  Chair  reco^aiizes 
the  ucntkman  from  Loui:4ana  iMr. 
Pa.ssm.^n  '  . 

Ml-.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  ai;d  re- 
port tl^e  Lull  back  to  the  Hoiu.e  with  sun- 
dry a:nendments.  with  tiie  rocommenda- 
tiou  that  the  a'liendmenL;  be  ajireed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pa;-..-. 

The  motion  v.  as  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  tlie  Com.mittee  ro.-c;  and 
the  Speaker  having  rc:;umcd  the  chair. 
Mr.  K.\ZEN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  V/liole  House  on  tlic  State  of  the 
Union,  reportt^d  that  that  Committee, 
iiavir-  had  iiider  constderaiion  the  bill 
iH".  1220^1  making  appropriations  for 
forei^m  aisistunce  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
and  the  period  cndiiii;  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hou^e  w  ith  .sur.ih y  amendments,  with  the 
recommend.'.tion  that  the  amendments 
bo  apirced  to  and  that  Uie  bill,  as 
amended,  do  p.iss. 

Tii.^  SPE.\KER.  Without  objection,  the 
!;r:vijus  question  i.s  ordered. 

There  was  no  objccticn.    . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  '.ote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Cliair  will  put  them  eti  pros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
en'^rossmer.t  and  tiiir-d  readi;ig  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordcnd  to  be  eigrcised 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  tlie 
third  time. 

MOTION-    TO    R::-O.Vt:aiT    offered    !'V     MR.    ;.'.YER3 
or    INDIANA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion  to  rcccinmit. 

Tlio  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
poheu  to  the  bill.' 

Mr.  MVERS  (.  i  Indiana,  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPE'\KER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
*he  moMO'^.  lo  recommit. 

Th;  Cleri:  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indii'.na  moves  to  recommit 
the  i>ill  H.R  1C203  to  the  Coinnilttte  on  ap- 
propriations. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  on  that 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  214  nays  152, 
not  voting  66,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  93] 

TEAS  -214 

Ab/ug 

Fraser 

ONeill 

Adams 

Frenzel 

0:t:n£;er 

Addabbo 

Giftimo 

Passman 

Alexander 

Oilman 

Fatten.  N.J. 

.=.mbro 

Goldwaier 

Patterson, 

Anderson.  III. 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

.\n!iun/io 

Grndi-son 

Pattison.  NY. 

.AshUy 

Oude 

Pepper 

A..PU1 

I'i.11 

Peyser 

.\uCoin 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Badillo 

Hanley 

Preyer 

Beard.  R.l 

Hannaford 

Price 

Bedell 

Harrington 

(iMie 

Bell 

Hams 

liailGback 

Berishini 

Hebert 

Rangel 

Biaggt 

Heckier.  M;i?s. 

Kees 

Blester 

Hemz 

Heeuia 

U;:i;,h.«m 

Helsioski 

nh:)dcs 

K'anchar  < 

Hicks 

Riclunond 

Boggs 

Holt.^man 

Rinaldo 

Bohiiid 

Horton 

Rsenhocver 

Boiiker 

Howf^rd 

RoUino 

Br.'lcn.ai; 

Hu!:hts 

Roe 

E:e.,ux 

Hyde 

Koncalio 

Bre:-kinnd^e 

Jeffortls 

Kooney 

Krodheiul 

Johii-^on.  Cplif 

RosP'itbal 

Brooks 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rosienkow.ski 

BroomiiCld 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roybal 

B:own.  Mich. 

Jordan 

Santii'.i 

Uiichaiirn 

Koch 

Surasin 

Biiike.  C-.ilif. 

Kreh?; 

fc'aibaties 

Burk"  Mass. 

Kr'ie,  er 

Srheuer 

Bnr:on  John 

LaFaite 

Schroeder 

ii'irion,  I'lilllip  LagC'aars;:.o 

achulze 

C.iruey 

Levitas 

Seiberling 

Carr 

Litton 

Sharp 

Chishoim 

Lloyd.  Col:' 

Shriver 

Cohen 

Long,  La. 

E'mon 

Conabie 

Long,  Md. 

H:sk 

Conte 

McCIoskey 

t'inith.  Icvia 

Conyers 

McCormack 

So;  arz 

Corn.an 

McDacie 

Piiehman 

Coughliu 

McEwer. 

Slanton. 

D'Amours 

McFall 

.t.  VViIham 

Dnniels,  N.J, 

McKay 

et.nitun. 

Ditn.eljou 

McKiunc  ..• 

James  V. 

re;.:!-.oy 

Macdonalti 

Siark 

nerwiLiSki 

Madvleu 

Stokes 

Diggs 

Madi^an 

S:ranon 

Dlngell 

Ma'i-.are 

SvmUigloii 

Dodd 

Maisui.aga 

Treen 

Dowiicy.  NY. 

Meyner 

Tsonga.s 

Drluau 

Mezv.nskv 

I'liman 

Duncan,  Orec; 

Mik-a 

Vander  Jagt 

Uarl-v 

Ml  re  .. 

Vanrter  Veen 

EckHardt 

MiUii-n 

V.viuk 

Eilgar 

Miuk 

\';Koriio 

Kci'VPT'i^    Coll! 

M-.t-heil   V.' 

V  :i^  imn 

Ellberfe 

M'.tche  1    N.Y. 

Whilri 

Eoch 

Moakley 

Whr.ehurst 

Eva-.s   Colo. 

Mollohan 

\\'L.son.  B^b 

Fary 

Moo.e 

WilEoi.Tex. 

Fp.,ceU 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wmu 

Feuwick 

Mor.;.-.u 

Wirth 

Fmdiey 

Mo?s 

V.'oi  IT 

Fish 

Murphy.  111. 

V/yctlcr 

Fisher 

Mi.rphy.  N.Y. 

Yatos 

Fithian 

Mvers.  Pa. 

Yatroa 

Fioad 

Ne1/.i 

Young,  Ga. 

Fiorlo 

Ni.x. 

Youn;;,  Te.K. 

roicv 

NowPk 

Zcferetti 

I'ord.  Mich 

Obe-s:.  r 

■  orsy  he 

O'riara 

NAYS -132 

Abduor 

Arms.ronn 

Benneti. 

.Anderson. 

A.shbrook 

BeviU 

Calif. 

Bafa:»3 

B'.OUUl 

Audiews.  K.C. 

Baldus 

Bowen 

jMidrew!. 

Baucus, 

Brinkle.v 

N.  Dm!-. 

Bauman 

"rovvn.  Calif. 

Arihtr 

Bee  r.l.  lenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 
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BroyhUl 

Hlghtower 

Nichols 

Burgener 

Holland 

ruomn 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holt 

oim 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hungate 

Pettis 

Byron 

Rutchlnaon 

Pike 

Carter 

lehord 

Poage 

ClawBon,  Del 

Jacobs 

Fresder 

Cleveland 

Jannan 

Pritchard 

Cochran 

Jenrette 

Roberts 

Collins,  Tex. 

jotuuon,  Colo 

.  Bobinaon 

Cornell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roush 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

BouBselot 

Davis 

Karth 

Buppe 

de  la  Garza 

Kasten 

Ruaso 

Dent 

Ekastenmeier 

Satterfleld 

Derrick 

Kazen 

SebeliuB 

Devlne 

Kelly 

Shipley 

Dickinson 

Kemp 

Shuster 

du  Pont 

Keys 

Skubltz 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.  Latta 

Slack 

Emery 

Leggett 

Snyder 

English 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Spence 

Eshleman 

Lott 

Staggers 

Evans,  Ind. 

McDonald 

Steed 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mabon 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Flynt 

Mann 

Stephens 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Martin 

Stuckey 

Fountain 

Mathls 

Studds 

Fuqua 

Mazzoll 

SuIliTan 

Gaydos 

Mtelcher 

Taloott 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Ginn 

MUford 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Goodllng 

MUler,  Ohio 

Teagne 

Grassley 

MUls 

Thone 

Hagedorn 

MoSett 

Thornton 

Haley 

Montgomery 

Waggonner 

Hammer- 

Moorhead, 

Wampler 

schmldt 

Calif. 

Whltten 

Hansen 

Mottl 

Wright 

Harkin 

Murtha 

Wylie 

Harsha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Young,  Alaska 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Natcher 

Young,  Ha. 

Hefner 

Ncal 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTINO— 86 

Allen 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Reuss 

Barrett 

Hays.  Ohio 

Rie^e 

Boiling 

Henderson 

Rose 

Butler 

HiUls 

Runnels 

Cederberg 

Hlnshaw 

Ryan 

ChappeU 

Howe 

St  Germain 

Clancy 

Ketchum 

Schneebell 

Clausen, 

Kindness 

Slkes 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clay 

Lehman 

Steelman 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Lent 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conlan 

Lujan 

Symms 

Cotter 

McClory 

Thompson 

Crane 

McOollister 

Traxler 

Dellimis 

McHugh 

Udall 

Downing,  Va. 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlln 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Metcalfe 

Walsh 

Erlenbom 

Miller,  Calif. 

Weaver 

Flowers 

Mosher 

White 

Prey 

O'Brien 

Wiggins 

Green 

Patman,  Tex. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Guyer 

Qulllen 

Hawkins 

Randall 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels 
against. 

Mr.  Oreen  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  McHugh  for,  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Traxler  for,  with  Mr.  Randall  against. 

Mr.  Howe  for,  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Vir- 
ginia against.  \ 

Mr.  Ryan  for.  with  Mr.  White  against^, 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  ChappeU 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Lehman  for,  with  Mr.  Flowers  against. 

Mr.  Steelman  for,  with  Mr,  Symms  against. 

Mr.  Walsh  for,  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska 
against. 

Mr.  Erlenbom  for,  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  03rlen  for,  with  Mr.  QuiUen  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Prey  against. 

Mr.  Lent  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Wiggins  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  LuJan  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Henderson  against. 


Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  Rose  against. 
Mr.  RDUb  for,  with  Mr.  McOolUster  against. 
Mr.  day  tor,  with  Mr.  KlndneBB  against. 
Mr.  Beuas  for,  with  Mr.  Butler  against. 
Mr.  St  Oermaln  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  against. 

Until  ftirther  notice: 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Allen  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Chiyer. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  biU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  an  the  bUl  just 
passed  and  that  I  and  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  include  extraneous  materisJ. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

Hiere  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  COR- 
RECT SECTION  NUMBERS,  PUNC- 
TUATION, AND  CROSS  REFER- 
ENCES IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  HR. 
12203 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  12203  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  section  numbers, 
pimctuation,  and  cross-references. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  801. 
SUPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  801) , 
making  supplemental  railroad  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1976.  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septon- 
ber  30, 1979,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  Uie  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  McFall, 
Yates.  Steed,  Koch,  Alexander,  Duncan 
of  Oregon,  Mahon,  Conte,  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  and  Cederberg. 


taken  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Setll).  if  tlie 
gentleman  has  the  program  for  the  next 
week  and  the  balance  of  this  week. 

Mr.  OTJEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  R^resentatives 
for  the  week  of  March  8,  1976.  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
no  bills  scheduled. 

We  will  consider  H.R.  11124,  medical 
device  amoidments,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tuesday  we  will  take  up  the  committee 
fimding  resolutions: 

House  Resolution  1011.  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct: 

House  Resolution  1014.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

House  Resolution  1021,  Ad  Hoc  Select 
Committee  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 

House  Resolution  1048,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs ; 

House  Resolution  1055,  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

House  Resolution  1049,  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 

House  Resolution  1047,  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging;  and 

House  Resolution  1012,  Committee  on 
Rules. 

We  will  also  consider  the  following 
conference  reports : 

H.R.  8835,  truth-in-lending;  and  H.R. 
6516,  consumer  credit  protection. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  consider  H.R. 
3981,  coastal  zone  management,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted;  and  H.R.  12226, 
Peace  Corps  authorization,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday,  we  will  consider  H.R. 
11481,  maritime  authorization,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted;  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  606.  Atlantic  Convention,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 
be  announced  la;«r. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  annoimce, 
there  will  be  no  Friday  session  next 
week. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  12  O'CLOCK 
NOON,  MONDAY.  MARCH  8, 1976 

Mr.  O'NETTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 


DISPENSING         WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th»re  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsyhania  <Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
once  again  deeply  impressed  by  the  un- 
shakeable  determination  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian people  to  preserve  their  national 
identity,  their  cultural  heritagp,  and 
their  religious  liberty. 

The  strength  of  this  determination  ha? 
been  proven  many  times  over — and  some- 
times by  death.  You  will  all  remember 
the  tragic  story  of  20-year  old  Roman 
Kalanta  who  set  himself  aflre  in  a  park 
on  May  14,  1972,  in  protest  against  op- 
pression. His  death  was  followed  by  2 
days  of  street  fighting  in  Kaunas — the 
second  largest  city  in  Lithuania.  Several 
thousand  youths  took  part — shouting, 
"freedom  for  Lithuania."  and  hurling 
stones  at  policemen  and  paratroopers. 
Two  policemen  were  reported  killed  and 
about  200  rioters  were  arrested.  In  the 
following  2  weeks  two  other  Lltl:uani;\ns 
immolated  themselves. 

In  the  previous  March  more  thaa 
17,000  Lithuanian  Catholics  signed  a  pro- 
test memorandum  addre.ssed  to  Secretary 
General  Waldhcim  of  the  United  Nations 
calling  on  him  to  intervene  with  the 
Soviet  Government  in  their  behalf 
against  the  religious  persecution  which 
they  suffered.  Shortly  thereaft?r  an 
unusual  example  of  the  effect  of  Lithua- 
nian determin?ticn  appeared.  The  So- 
viet-language P3pcr  "Sovetskaya" 
printed  a  warning  to  the  partv  faithful 
that  irreparable  damage  could  be  done 
and  "religious  fanaticism"  spurred  on  by 
inappropriate  methods  that  were  insult- 
ing to  believers. 

This  article  was  a  tacit  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  Soviet  authorities  were  en- 
countering great  difficulties  in  checking 
the  surge  of  religious  and  national  senti- 
ment in  Lithuania. 

Lithuanian  resentment  against  their 
Soviet  overlords  is  twofold.  It  is  ba.sed  on 
the  suppression  of  their  national  iden- 
tity and  culture  and  of  the  pracllce  of 
their  religion. 

The  strength  of  nr.tional  feeling  was 
poignantly  underlined  in  the  statement 
made  at  his  trial  in  1971  by  Simas 
Kudirka — the  Lithuanian  radio  operator 
whose  dramatic  bid  to  escape  to  the 
United  States  ended  in  his  being  handevl 
back  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  the  cos- 
tody  of  his  shipmates.  Kudirka  told  the 
Soviet  court  that  sentenced  him  to  10 
years  in  a  corrective  labor  camp:  "I  do 
not  con.-idor  Rns.sia  to  be  mv  father- 
land." 

"Mindauga?  the  Great"  unified  Lith- 
uanian principalities  into  one  kingdom 
in  1251.  Throughout  history  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  suffered  from  "the  ac- 
cident of  geography."  From  the  west  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights — 
and  from  the  east  by  the  Russians.  It 
is  proof  of  their  remarkable  spiritual  and 
tireless  ethnic  strength  that  they  were 
able  to  sumve  the  pressures  from  both 
sides. 


The  most  recent  stage  of  Lithuania's 
history  as  a  free  country,  after  more 
than  a  century  as  part  of  the  Russian 
empire,  began  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
on  February  19,   1918. 

After  2  years  of  fighting  to  maintain 
Lheir  independence  agaiiist  the  Bolshevik 
army  Liiey  .signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Government  ''■  oluntarily  and  for- 
ever renouncing  all  sovereign  rights  pas- 
sessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territorj'." 

For  20  ye.ars  Litliuania  knew  peace 
and  independence.  During  this  period 
there  was  a  renaissance  of  national  lit- 
erature and  culture.  But  liiis  halcyon 
pei  iOd  V.  as  .shortlived. 

After  the  Na.?is  and  the  Soviet  Union 
snui.si'.ed  Poland  in  September  1939,  the 
Kremlin  moved  troops  into  the  Baltic 
rcpubhcs  in  June  19  JO.  In  one  of  his- 
torys  greatC;  t  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  the  Red  Army  puns.  Tlie 
Kremlm  tiiereafter  claimed  that  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  had  voted  for 
inclusion  in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Tlien  begun  one  of  tiie  most  brutal 
occupations  of  all  time.  Lithuanians 
were  gagged:  dragged  in  chains;  and 
jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suITocation.  The  pitiful 
survix ors  v.ere  dumped  out  n\  the  Arctic 
or  Siberia.  One-sixth  of  the.r  nation  wa? 
rhippcd  to  Ru.s.  ia  or  to  Siberia. 

From  1944  to  1952  anti-Soviet  par- 
ti-^ans  stniggled  for  freedom  against  the 
Soviet  military  occupation  .Tt  the  cost  of 
about  50.000  lives.  In  addition,  about 
75.000  were  able  to  escape  to  the  West. 

We  must  preserve  the  legal  rights  of 
ihe.se  proud  and  brave  p?o|/.e  by  keep- 
ing their  suffering  corstonlly  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion. 

Toward  this  end  we  mu.t  maintain 
our  policy  regarding  Lithuania.  Our 
Government  lias  refu.^ed  to  recognize  the 
seizure  and  forced  "incorporation"  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
Kremlin  into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
great  free  government.-;  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

Since  1940  all  t;:e  Pre.sidentii  of  the 
United  States  have  stated,  restated  and 
confirmed  our  countiT's  recognition 
policy  regarding  the  Baltic  States.  I 
.strongly  approve  of  this  policy. 

I  f?n-enily  hope  that  the  time  i.i  net 
i.ir  distant  when  these  cou'agcous  and 
.crall'Hnt  people  v.iil  see  humr.neness, 
truth,  justice.  £ind  freedom  again  pre- 
vail and  nourish  in  Lithiiania. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uiuted 
States  lias  enjoyed  200  years  of  freedom. 
V/e  are  very  lucky,  and  Ameiicans  look 
to  200  more  years  of  the  liberty  to  speak. 
wr:to.  and  tltir.k  \\hat  are  theii-  own 
thoughts  without  fear  of  repre.^sion. 

Lithuania  has  not  been  so  fortmiaLc. 
She  tasted  uidependence  for  only  22 
."^hort  years  untU  the  Soviet  Union  once 
again  invaded  and  oppresird  her  people. 
The  oppre-ssion  tor.imues  at  tins  very 
moment. 

Today  in  the  Hoi;~e  of  Re::r:  entaiives. 
've  celebrate  the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indepeiidence  of  Lithu- 
ania, v\hen  it.s  people  threw  off  Soviet 
domination  In  1318  and  declared  them- 
selves free  to  follow  what  principles  they 
felt  were  bet  for  t^.e  continued  srowth 


of  their  Nation.  This  was  a  landmark 
achievement  because  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  Lithuanian  people  had  to 
struggle  luider  Russian  rule  and  even 
under  dominatioi;  by  Germany  in  World 
War  I. 

Although  the  Litl^uanian  people  re- 
main under  the  thumb  of  another  nation 
at  this  time,  tliey  have  not  forgotten 
tJic  joys  of  liberty,  and  they  have  not 
i topped  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  the 
rights  which  they  ore  entitled  to. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  granted  the 
Lithu.Jiian  ppoji;o  the  rights  accorded 
tlrem  in  the  Soviet  Constitution.  Lithu- 
ania has  no  religious  freedom,  wliich  was 
^utn-anteed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
■•?'~>nlc  live  in  constant  fear  of  v.orshin- 
vnvx  according  to  their  own  beliefs,  a 
condition  abhorrent  to  the  people  of  tlie 
UrJted  States.  It  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  us  on  behalf  of  this  Nation,  either. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  and  Ameri- 
ci'i.s  to  show  their  contempt  and  anger 
toward  the  opprt.ssion  and  utter  lack  of 
coiiipa.s-':ion  shown  by  the  Soviet  Govern-  / 
niert  toward  Lithuania.  In  the  20th  cen- 
taiy.  such  barbaric  enslavement  should 
i.e  sickness  of  the  past;  yet  it  thrives 
today  in  the  most  abominable  form  in 
this  Ealtic  naticn. 

In  our  BlcenteiiUial  celebration  this 
year,  let  us  make  a  resolution  withui  our 
hearts  to  join  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
their  struggle  to  be  free.  The  people  of 
thi.s  Nation  sliould  have  the  happiness 
we  now  enjoy  as  vve  celebrate  America's 
nooch  birthday.  It  i.s  not  impossible  for 
Lithuania  to  someday  have  a  similar 
Bicentennial  celebration,  too.  if  we  only 
.up!)ort  them  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

I  applaud  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
their  lieroic  efforts  to  throw  off  the  bonds 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  do  not  fight 
in  vain. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  S'-e.^kcr.  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  some  men  to 
cor.trol  the  minds  of  others  has  been 
tiic  f-reat  burden  confronting  defenders 
of  personal  hberty  throughout  the  ages. 

Again,  today  v\e  see  democracy  strug- 
glar,'  everywhere  in  the  world.  Tlie  idea 
that  tiie  common  man  has  the  capacity 
tj  properly  direct  his  own  life  is  chal- 
lenged by  those  who  would  force  their 
tnvn  reeinicntcd  views  u::;on  others. 

Nowhere  is  this  struggle  for  liberty 
f>  gainst  tyranny  more  dramatically 
.iohied  t/U'.n  in  a  .small  ration  in  North- 
e-\stera  Europe.  Lithuania  was  occupied 
by  til?  Soviet  ar:npd  fo-  -cs  in  1940 — ex- 
tuvui.shing  tlie  all  too  brief  flicker  of 
llbcriy  alter  centuries  of  tsarist  oppres- 
si.m.  In  ilic  30  years  following  occupa- 
tion this  courageous  people  has  struggled 
valiently  to  maintain  its  identity.  Its 
liberty,  r.nd  its  traditions  in  the  face  of 
.'.  systematic  attempt  to  eradicate 
LiLliuanian  culture  from  tlic  face  of  the 
Earth. 

As  we  i:i  the  Hcase  of  Representatives 
I'.itiiPr  lod^.y  to  commemorate  the  an- 
iiiversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
i'l  1'318  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
rc-lize  thn.t  the  struggle  of  this  brave 
poople  i.>  still  continuing.  Thus,  I  would 
like  to  cull  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wa.hington  Post  earlier  this  year  by 
Prof.  Richard  J.  Krickus  of  Mary  Wash- 
ington College.  In  this  exceedingly  well 
written  piece  Prcfej.scr  Kiickus  clearly 
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outlines  the  present  course  of  Soviet  op- 
pression as  being  largely  along  rdlgious 

lines. 

These  words  are  well  worth  noting  as 
we  honor  our  fellow  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian decent  and  their  culttuid  brethren 

abroad. 

This  is  a  day  of  joy.  sadness,  and 
hope — joy  in  the  greatoess  and  achieve- 
ment which  an  honored  nation  has 
known;  sadness  in  the  fact  that  the 
liberty  they  have  loved  so  much  and 
struggled  so  hard  in  defense  of,  has  been 
lost;  hope  in  the  conviction  that  justice 
does  ultimately  rule  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions and  therefore  that  Lithuania  will 
once  again  be  free. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
Faith  And  State  in  Litbuania 
(By  Richard  J.  Krickus) 

On  returning  to  Lithuania  from  exile  In 
Siberia,  members  of  the  Astraiukas  family 
build  a  memorial  to  mark  the  graves  of  their 
parents.  It  Is  1971,  the  Brezhnev  government 
clalnxs  to  have  scrapped  Stalin's  oppressive 
antl-CathoUc  poUcy,  but  the  Soviet  author- 
ities In  Lithuania  are  displeased.  They  in- 
form the  family  that  the  memorial  must 
be  destroyed  unless  the  "antl-Sovlet"  words 
"Spare  us,  O  Lord"  are  removed  from  the 
stone. 

Mrs.  Astrauskas  refuses.  "A  memorial  not 
containing  the  name  of  God  should  stand  in 
front  of  a  tavern  and  not  in  a  cemetery." 
She  tells  a  local  official  that  she  is  a  Catholic 
and  lives  "and  will  die  with  the  name  of 
God"  on  her  lips. 

She  then  petitions  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Lithuanian  8SR,  but  to  no  avail. 
On  Oct.  11,  she  learns  that  the  memorial 
stone  is  about  to  be  demolished  and  she 
rushes  to  the  cemetery.  There  she  discovers 
that  several  younger  workers  refuse  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  destruction.  They  tell  their  su- 
periors, "We  won't  do  this  type  of  Job;  do  it 
yourselves." 

Security  agents  move  toward  the  memorial 
and  Mrs.  Astrauskas  "steps  in  front  of  it  and 
announces,  'As  long  as  I  live,  you  wont  de- 
molish it.  Shoot  me  first!'  'You  are  under 
arrest,'  she  is  told.  .  .  .  Four  security  men 
grab  her,  forcibly  remove  her  from  the  site 
and  push  her  into  a  waiting  car,  severely  in- 
juring her  head  In  the  process.  The  woman 
faints  upc«i  arrival  at  militia  headquarters 
and  is  released  on  advice  of  a  doctor.  A  trac- 
tor is  used  In  the  demolition  and  removal  of 
the  memorial." 

That  account  appears  in  one  of  the  19  is- 
sues of  the  underground  Chronicle  of  the 
CathoUc  Church  in  Lithuania  which  have 
reached  the  United  States  in  varloiis  ways. 
The  Issues  were  smuggled  out  with  two  pur- 
poses in  view — to  call  the  attention  of  West- 
ern public  opinion  to  the  Catbcdie  plight  In 
lilthuania  and  In  the  hope  that  Western 
broadcasts  beamed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  utUlze  the  material  In  the  Chronicle. 

Independent  Lithuania  was  occupied  by 
the  Red  Army  in  1940  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  "non-aggnesslon"  pact  and,  with  the 
exception  of  several  wartime  years,  has  been 
a  reluctant  Soviet  republic  ever  since.  De- 
spite Soviet  pressxu-es,  however.  Lithtianla 
has  remained  predominantly  a  Catholic 
country. 

The  underground  Chronicle  is  the  work  of 
militants  among  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
talty.  In  the  mid-1960s  the  miUtanta  began 
to  express  opposition  to  the  ao-called  "mod- 
erate" view,  held  by  the  Vatican  and  some 
Lithuanian  prelates  and  clergymen,  that  It 
was  better  to  try  to  survive  under  state- 
imposed  limitations  than  to  oflttr  realstanc* 
and  risk  extinction. 

The  militants  formed  a  Lithuanian  Cath- 
olic civil  rights  movement  and  In  1972  took 


tha  ilak  of  beginning  publication  of  the 
Clmmlcle.  The  incidents  reported  below  are 
quoted  trom  Chronld*  iBsues  and  provide 
vivid  detail  about  a  little-known  story. 

Wben  the  militants  decided  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  seek  widespread  lay  support  fc»' 
tbeir  cause,  the  KOB  reacted  by  Intensifying 
its  aearch  for  dissidents.  In  the  sununer  of 
1971,  a  priest  named  Juozas  Zedvskls,  con- 
sidered by  the  KGBS  to  be  a  leading  mili- 
tant, was  arrested  on  charges  of  iU^ally  In- 
structing chUdren  in  the  catechism.  He  was 
beaten  and  his  mother  had  difficulty  recog- 
nizing him  at  his  trial. 

Children  not  yet  in  their  teens  were  asked 
at  the  trial  what  Father  Zedvskls  had  taught 
them.  They  replied,  "Not  to  steal  or  break 
windows."  When  the  prosecutor  asked  the 
priest  if  he  taught  chUdren  to  break  the 
law,  the  reply  was,  "I  taught  them  obedience 
to  the  laws."  He  went  on  to  warn  that  the 
regime's  efforts  to  deny  CathoUcs  their  free- 
dom of  conscience  was  against  Soviet  law  and 
thus  would  encourage  law-breaking  among 
the  people.  "<It)  is  unattractive  to  say  one 
thing  and  do  another.  It  compromises  the 
laws  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  cease 
to  respect  the  laws." 

More  than  350  of  the  priest's  parishioners 
signed  a  petition  protesting  his  arrest.  More 
than  600  gathered  outside  the  coiu-thouse 
during  the  trial  and  there  was  a  clash  with 
the  police.  The  trial  was  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic in  violation  of  the  priest's  civil  rights 
under  Soviet  law.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  Jail. 

The  incident,  however,  was  apparently  one 
of  the  factors  leading  to  a  grovt^ng  Involve- 
ment of  lay  Catholics  In  the  militant  move- 
ment. In  the  winter  of  1971-72,  17,000  Lith- 
uanians signed  a  petition  addressed  to  party 
Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  protesting  reli- 
gious persecution. 

Breehnev  ignored  the  protest,  but  Soviet 
authorities  were  clearly  upset  when  news  of 
the  petition  reached  the  West.  Efforts  were 
made  to  discredit  the  militants.  "Moderate" 
prelates  gave  friendly  interviews  about  the 
Kremlin's  position  on  the  church  to  such 
Western  Communist  newspapers  as  France's 
Humanite  and  Italy's  La  Units.  In  April  1972 
Lithuanian  bishops  and  church  administra- 
tors bowed  to  pressure  from  Moscow  and 
signed  a  pastoral  letter  denying  the  dissident 
cbazges. 

But  the  protests  grew.  In  1972  "on  the 
14th  of  May,  in  the  city  park  of  Kaunas,  19- 
year-old  student  worker  Soman  Kalanta  im- 
molated himself  In  protest  against  the  per- 
secution of  freedom  in  Lithuania.  Everyone 
excitedly  discussed  this  tragic  protest  against 
national  injustice,  ooeroon  and  the  Soviet 
government's  arbitrary  policy  toward  ethnic 
groups." 

Kalanta's  funeral  "became  a  mass  demon- 
stration demanding  national  and  religious 
freedom.  The  army  and  mUltla  dealt  roughly 
with  the  demonstrators,  but  government  offi- 
cials were  dlstiu-bed  as  It  became  obvious 
that  freedom  is  not  the  desire  of  priests 
alone,  but  of  their  own',  i.e.  of  the  youth 
reared  In  communism  since  chQdhood.  Most 
of  thooe  arrested  were  Communist  Youth 
members  bom  and  reared  during  the  "So- 
viet era"  in  Lithiuuiia. 

Kalanta's  tragic  example  was  soon  followed. 
Western  cmrespondents  reported  that  three 
other  Lithuanian  men  Inunolated  themselves. 

Local  Commxinist  Party  members  as  well 
as  officials  of  the  Council  for  Religious  Af- 
fairs deem  It  their  duty  to  make  sure  that 
the  clergy  and  practicing  CathoUcs  do  not 
"abuse"  their  rights  while  carrying  out  the 
ceremonies  of  their  "religious  cult."  Church 
services  are  monitored  from  time  to  time  by 
security  agents  and  council  personnel.  They 
take  note  of  the  contents  of  the  priest's  ser- 
mon, the  size  and  compoeiti<m  of  tlie  con- 
gr^atlon  and  the  part  children  play  in  the 
services. 


The  authorlttea  prefer  to  work  quietly 
behind  the  scenes,  but  they  frequently  resort 
to  public  measures  to  harass  Catholics.  The 
Chronicle  has  told  of  miUtlamen  taonUng 
Catholics  ent«1ng  or  leaving  church.  It  has 
reported  oocaslons  when  taoapital  authwltles 
refuse  to  permit  priests  to  administer  the  last 
rites.  It  has  told  of  road  blocks  set  up  to 
discourage  Catholics  from  attending  holy  day 
ceremonies  and  confirmation  services. 

On  July  8,  1973,  when  M(mslgnor  Ceslovas 
Krlvaitis  was  scheduled  to  lead  a  confirma- 
tion service  in  the  town  of  Ratnycia,  "along 
aU  roads  leading  to  Ratnycia  automobile  in- 
spection stations  appeared,  drivers'  licenses 
(were)  checked,  and  In  many  cases  occupants 
of  autos  (were)  asked  where  they  (were) 
bound  and  why."  Some  vehicles  carrying 
ChUdren  were  turned  back. 

The  time-honored  KGB  technique  of  hav- 
ing dissidents  declared  insane  is  also  used  in 
Lithuania.  On  the  evening  of  Oct.  19,  1972. 
Vytautas  Tiartnskas  followed  an  old  local 
custom  and  erected  a  metal  cross  near  the 
highway  to  EQaipeda.  Security  agents  sent 
him  to  a  psychiatric  commission  which  found 
that  he  'was  a  paranoid  psychopath  because 
he  would  not  admit  having  committed  an 
offense  and  had  recounted  'systematic  rav- 
ings on  religious  topics.'  For  this  reason  he 
was  held  not  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions 
and  treatment  at  a  psychiatric  institution 
was  recommended." 

In  addition,  the  authorities  use  economic 
measures  to  punish  Catholics  who  attend 
church,  possess  religious  li|«rature  or  dl^lay 
religious  material.  Janina/ Rutkunalte,  a  li- 
brarian in  Kedalnlal.  was4&d  In  the  spring 
of  1973  because,  her  superiors  said,  "she 
had  committed  a  grave  offense."  The  offense 
was  that  she  attended  Easter  services.  That 
same  year  workers  at  the  Kontora  factory 
were  warned  that  "they  would  be  fired  if 
they  went  to  church."  while  senior  citizens 
were  told  by  local  authorities  that  "if  they 
attended  church,  they  might  lose  their  pen- 
sions." 

The  Chronicle  has  also  focused  on  inci- 
dents involving  students  and  on  clashes  be- 
tween parents  axid  education  officials.  This 
focus  seems  to  reflect  a  deep  concern  among 
CathoUcs  about  the  government's  campaign 
boosting  atheism  and  its  insistence  that 
young  people  Join  Communist  youth  organi- 
zations. 

Students  who  refxise  to  Join  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Young  Pioneers  are  often  told 
they  will  "have  trouble  gaining  admission  to 
college."  Teachers  scold  students  for  attend- 
ing church.  One  church-going  stiident  at 
Karklenla  High  School  was  told  by  a  teacher, 
"Well  see  how  you  talk  when  you  have  to  go 
Into  the  army  because  of  poor  notations  on 
your  record." 

One  Issue  of  the  Chronicle  published  • 
parent's  "Letter  to  the  Teacher  of  My  Child": 

"I  have  been  trying  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  instill  in  my  children  those  principles 
which  would  help  them  aU  their  lives  to  re- 
main honest,  decent  and  resolute  persons. 
These  principles  I  received  from  my  own  par- 
ents .  .  .  Iliat  which  I  hold  good  and  hec- 
essary  I  am  duty-bound  In  conscience  to 
hand  on  to  my  children  also  .  .  .  No  one  has 
the  right  to  forbid  me  or  to  stop  me  from 
handing  on  to  my  children  those  mental  and 
moral  principles  which  it  Is  my  conviction 
are  the  most  necessary  for  human  beings. 

"I  also  know  that,  if  one  wlAes  to  remain 
an  honorable  person,  it  Is  necessary  to  Strugs 
gle  against  one's  weaknesses,  vices  and  temp- 
tations from  without.  For  Uils  struggle  I  pre- 
pare my  children.  From  my  experience  of  life 
I  am  convinced  that  such  a  struggle  is  most 
successful  when  the  person  feels  a  reeponsi- 
bllity  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  hiunan  beings, 
but  also  in  the  sight  of  God.  when  one  Is  con- 
vinced that  one's  actions  and  deeds  have  not 
only  a  temporary,  transient  value,  but  also  an 
eternal  worth,  when  one  obeys  not  only  the 
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law  but  also  the  voice  of  ones  own  con- 
»;ieiice." 

Soviet  authorities  have  used  terms  such  as 
as  "fascists"  and  "enemies  of  socialism"  to 
describe  the  Catholic  dissidents.  The  miU- 
tauts.  on  the  other  hand,  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  attempting  to  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  Soviet  law.  The  Chronicle  ha.s  even  quoted 
Lenin:  "Years  ago  Lenin  wrote  that  the  mak- 
ing  of  'any  distinction  between  the  rights 
granted  citizens  on  the  ba.sl.s  of  tlielr  reli- 
gious beliefs  (would  be)  ahsolutely  intoler- 
able. Even  the  practice  of  making  reference  to 
one  or  another  religious  belief  In  offlcial  doc- 
uments should  be  eliminated  '  "  By  alluding 
to  the  U.S.S.R.'s  founding  father,  the  Cath- 
olic dissidents  appeared  to  be  signaling  that 
thev  seek  to  reverse  the  governmem^!  enti- 
church  policy  through  and  wUhm  tiie  exist- 
ing system. 

The  petition  to  Brezhnev  lueiitioned  earlier 
said:  "We  .  .  .  ask  the  Soviet  government 
to  grant  us  the  freedom  of  conscience  which 
heis  been  guaranteed  by  the  Conststu'ion  of 
the  0.S.S.R.  but  which  has  not  been  put  into 
practice  heretofore.  What  we  want  U  not 
pretty  words  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio 
but  .serious  governmental  efforts  that  would 
help  us,  Catholics,  to  feel  an  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  equal  rights." 

In  the  same  vein,  priests  accused  of  "anti- 
Soviet  crimes"  defend  themselves  by  referring 
not  to  the  laws  of  Ood  but  to  Soviet  law.  One 
Issue  of  the  Chronicle  relates  that,  in  March, 

1972,  the  Soviet  deputy  for  religious  affairs 
chastized  a  priest  named  Laurlnasvlcius  for 
"insolence  and  antl-Sovlet  activity"  in  that 
he  had  signed  an  appeal  to  Brezhnev  for 
greater  rellgioius  freedom.  The  priest  replied 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  working 
within  the  "legal  framework  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  He  pointed  to  the  Constitution's  pro- 
visions separating  church  from  school  and 
state  from  church  and  said:  "It  is  unheard  of 
lor  a  priest  to  enter  a  Soviet  school.  It  is  un- 
heard of  that  a  priest  should  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Communist  Party.  However,  the 
atheists  and  their  lackeys  very  often  come  to 
church.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state 
Is  very  intimately  bound  up  with  the  church." 

Accused  of  Instructing  children  in  religion, 
a  Father  Llesys  told  the  court  that  his  action 
was  consistent  with  the  Constitution's  para- 
graph 96  permitting  clergymen  to  carry  out 
duties  pertaining  to  "religious  cult  '  The 
court  brushed  the  argument  aside  and  fined 
the  priest  50  rubles. 

The  increased  strength  of  the  militant 
movement  led  to  the  launching  of  a  ma=slve 
KQB   campaign  of  repression   in   November, 

1973.  Since  then,  the  Chronicle  has  reported, 
there  have  been  numerous  Interrogations. 
Samples  of  every  known  typewriter  in  the 
country  were  collected.  Homes  and  farm 
buildings  were  searched  for  incriminating 
"anti-Soviet  material."  Religious  books  and 
artifacts  and  non-rellglous  publication.^ 
printed  before  the  Soviet  conquest  were 
seized. 

When  the  Kaunas  home  of  Augustiuas 
Jau^-elis  wa.s  searclied.  a  certain  Major 
Raudys  e.xplataed  what  really  concerned  the 
regime:  "I:'  you  were  In  power,  you  would 
twist  our  heads  off.  If  we  gave  you  freedom 
of  the  pre.ss,  you  would  demand  that  priests 
teach  religion  In  the  schools  and  then  that 
a  Christian  political  party  be  established 
With  your  libelous  writings,  you  hurt  us 
economically.  We  need  technology  and  com- 
puters, but  the  American  Congress  Is  throw- 
ing up  obstacles  on  account  of  the  libelous 
propaganda  about  so-called  persecution  of 
believers." 

The  KGB  campaign  has  had  an  Impact 
The  Chronicle  continues  to  be  circulated, 
but  recent  Issues  report  the  seizure  of  print- 
ing presses  and  paper  and  the  arrest  of  per- 
aons  allegedly  associated  with  the  under- 
ground publication. 


Five  men  accused  of  printing  and  dissemi- 
nating the  Chronicle  and  religious  materials 
were  tried  and  found  guilty  In  September 
1974.  One  of  them,  VlrglUJus  Jaugells,  told 
the  court,  "The  very  fact  that  I  am  on  trial 
here  is  proof  enough  that  the  believers  do 
not  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  or  press.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  prosecutors  should  be 
slttliii!  in  the  prisoners  dock."  He  received  a 
two  year  seulen.'e 

The  heaviest  sentence— eis^ht  years — was 
received  by  a  man  named  Petras  Plumpa 
Plurla.-,  He  had  told  his  Judges:  "Until  1961, 
I  was  doubtful  about  religion,  did  not  attend 
church  and  had  no  Idea  of  G<xl  .  .  .  (But) 
I  a-iked  myself,  why.  If  there  Is  no  God,  is  so 
m'lrh  effort  mode  to  fight  that  which  doe.-; 
IV it  exist?" 

The  statement  lent  support  to  those  amons» 
the  Soviet  officials  who  fear  thut  persecution 
of  Ca'hclics  may  "strencrthen  religious  fa- 
naticism "  Certaliilv,  the  Chronicle  gives  evi- 
dence that,  despite  all  the  pressures  from  the 
state,  the  militants  have  grown  from  a  small. 
cler»y-di>minated  group  to  a  movement  at- 
tra-nn!»  Llfnuanlsns  of  all  ages  from  all 
backgrounds  and  from  every  resclon  of  the 
couiury.  The  dissident  Soviet  Intellectuals, 
by  contrast,  have  attracted  little  support 
outside  their  own  ranks.  Following  the  pe- 
tition to  Brezhnev  two  other  appeals  to  the 
authorities  attracted  thousands  of  signatures 
despite  the  fact  that  the  signers  knew  they 
might  lo.se  their  Jobs  or  face  expulsion  from 
school  or  Jail  t?rnis. 

But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  exaggerate 
the  strength  of  the  militant  movement.  Its 
future  is  uncertai.i.  ;lie  Soviet  state  is  stron-;. 
It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  KOB  will  adopt 
even  more  oppressive  measures  or  whether 
the  Kremlin  leadership  will  decide  to  com- 
promise and  giant  a  modicum  of  concessions 
to  the  Catholic  faithful.  Much,  it  would 
seem,  will  depend  on  the  reactions  of  the 
We'itern  world 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  commemorating 
the  58th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

Litliuania.  a  counti-y  with  three  and  a 
quarter  million  residents  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  has  had  a  long 
history  of  Industrial  and  agrarian  suc- 
cesses, along  with  a  rich  culture.  The 
country  was  already  a  large.  Independent, 
and  influential  state  when  Columbus 
discoveied  America.  The  Lithuanian 
kingdom  was  established  in  1251.  and 
sitice  that  time  has  constantly  struggled 
to  retain  independence. 

Lithuania  has  continuously  defied 
Rus.sian  intentions  to  assimilate  its 
inhabitants.  Its  people  have  repeatedly 
revolted  against  both  Russian  ai:d 
German  rule. 

World  War  I  weakened  both  the  un- 
lawful occupants  of  Lithuania :  Russia 
and  Germany.  The  Lithuanian  National 
Council,  elected  in  1917.  unanimously 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
independence.  The  council  formed  the 
first  government  of  the  independent 
republic  of  Lithuania  oa  February  16, 
1918. 

Thousands  of  volunteers  joined  the 
freedom  fighter.s  who  liberated  provinces 
from  Bolshevik  and  other  invaders.  The 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  tifaty  with 
Lithuania  in  1920.  From  1920-22 
Lithuania  wa.s  recognized  by  other  free 
states. 

This  freedom,  however,  was  shortlived. 
The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Lithuania  on 
Jime  15,  1940.  Thousands  of  Lithuanians 
were  arrested  and  depoi-ted  to  Siberia. 


In  June  1941,  the  citizens  organized  an 
armed  revolt  against  Soviet  occupation 
and  restored  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  this  freedom  was  also 
limited.  The  Nazis  crushed  the  govern- 
ment less  than  2  months  later.  German 
occupation  lasted  for  3  years. 

Between  1944  and  1953,  in  armed 
resistance  against  Soviet  occupation 
forces,  60,000  persons  perL^hed  in  battle, 
in  prison,  or  in  exile.  Over  350,000  per- 
sons, about  one-sixth  the  population  of 
the  entire  country,  were  exiled. 

Today,  Soviet  oppression  has  destroyed 
freedoms  of  the  press,  speech,  and  reli- 
gion. But  religion  is  nonetheless  alive  in 
Litliua'iia,  through  underground  nev.s- 
pp'.jcrs  and  strong  resistance. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  is  still  strong  in 
Lithuania.  Despite  some  efforts  to 
destroy  the  culture  heritage,  despite 
deprivation  of  human  rights,  the  fight 
continues. 

The  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
recognize  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  last  independent  government  of 
Lithuania,  and  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  incorporation  of  the  country. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  a  cele- 
bratio.i  of  Lithuanian  independence,  in 
hope  that  some  day  freedom  will  once 
again  be  restored  to  its  people. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proclam.ttion  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence on  February  16,  1918,  was  the  cul- 
mination of  untold  sacrifices  by  genera- 
tions of  Lithuanians,  both  in  their  home- 
land and  abroad.  The  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence had  required  not  just  physical 
bravery,  but  great  cultural  and  spiritual 
energy  to  withstand  the  systematic 
Russification  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Czarist  forces  which  had  ruled  Lithuania 
since  1795.  Under  that  domination,  the 
Lithuanian  people,  who  speak  a  lan- 
guage older  in  Its  forms  than  any  other 
living  language  In  the  world,  found  the 
teaching  of  their  native  tongue  forbid- 
den, together  with  the  printing  of  any 
books  in  Lithuanian.  But  books  were  fi- 
nanced and  printed  by  Lithuanians  In 
the  United  States  and  other  coimtries. 
and  smuggled  Into  the  homeland.  And 
In  the  secrecy  of  their  homes,  the  peo- 
ple taught  their  children  the  language 
and  vast  cultural  tradition  of  Lithuania, 
whose  ancient  heritage  was  noted  by  the 
Roman  historian  Tacitus  In  the  first 
century  A.D. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  Liberty 
Bell  which  symbolized  Lithuania's  new- 
ly won  independence  in  1918  had  this 
inscription:  "He  who  will  not  fight  for 
freedom  is  not  worthy  of  its  blessings." 
Indeed,  the  bravery  of  Lithuania's  strug- 
gle for  national  identity  was  to  be 
matched  only  by  the  dedication  and 
energy  of  her  people,  after  1918,  In 
achieving  a  remarkable  record  of  prog- 
ress as  a  member  of  tlie  family  of  free 
nations.  Lithuania  became  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  during  the 
years  of  Independent  life  that  followed, 
she  earned  the  political  recognition  of 
niunerous  countries,  the  United  States 
included.  Her  territorial  Integrity 
seemed  assured  by  various  treaties  and 
agreements  in  which  her  powerful  neigh- 
bor, the  Soviet  Union,  disclaimed  any 
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right  to  or  interest  in  lithiianian  lands. 
Tet,  as  a  terrible  (xmsequence  of  the 
infamous  Molotov-Ribbeiitnw>  Pact. 
Lithuania  became  a  victim  of  Soviet  ag- 
gr^sion  in  June,  1940,  under  the  culse 
of  a  mock  plebiscite  supervised  by  So- 
viet troops  and  artillery.  A  long  era  of 
suffering  began  for  Lithuania,  during 
the  initial  Soviet  occupation,  the  interim 
Nazi  regime  during  the  war  years,  and 
the  genocidal  oppression  of  the  post-war 
Soviet  rule  that  has  continued  to  Uiis 
day.  In  the  face  of  that  onuression, 
Lithuania  has  bravely  continued  to  as- 
sert her  right  to  freedom  and  s^-de- 
termination  ttirough  her  legal  and  diplo- 
matic representatives  throughout  the 
free  world. 

In  retrospect,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  our  times  that^  in 
those  crucial  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  did  not  act  with  the 
political  decisiveness  which  might  well 
have  resolved  with  Justice  the  matter  of 
the  Sotdet  Utaion's  blatant  aggression 
against  Lithuanian  and  the  other  Baltic 
republics,  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Instead, 
the  annexation  of  these  three  small  coun- 
tries by  the  USSH.  became  a  chief  item 
of  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Second 
World  War.  It  seems  ironic  that  the  lib- 
erty which  became  possible  in  Eastern 
Europe,  largely  as  a  restilt  of  the  Allied 
sacrifices  of  the  First  World  War,  was 
lost  after  the  immense  cost  of  the  Second 
War,  not  for  want  of  American  and  allied 
casualties  and  sarciflces,  but  for  want  of 
our  determination  to  in^st  on  a  Just  and 
sound  political  settlement  when  it  was 
within  our  power  to  do  so.  In  that  sense, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  said  that  we  won 
the  war  but  lost  the  peace,  for  a  peace 
which  must  tolerate  the  illegal  and 
genocidal  subjugation  of  miinnnff  is  but 
a  grim  shadow  of  our  intent.  In  fact,  the 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  Lithuania  and 
her  sister  Baltic  republics  is  a  sober  re- 
minder that,  in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy,  we  have  at  times  missed 
obvious  opportunities  to  promote  democ- 
racy while  we  have,  at  others,  squander- 
ed our  energies  and  resources  in  the  pur- 
suit of  dubious  and  sometimes  clandes- 
tine commitments. 

On  this  day  when  we  honor  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  their  brave  deter- 
mination to  be  free  again,  it  is  good  to  re- 
mind ourselves  how  overpowering  a  force 
the  love  of  freedom  can  be.  It  Is  a  lesson 
to  take  to  heart  during  America's  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  especially  since  so  much  of 
America's  heritage  lias  been  forged  by 
the  many  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
Lithuanians  whose  yearning  for  freedom 
brought  them  or  their  parents  to  these 
shores.  It  is  good  to  remember,  in  the 
words  of  the  Lithuanian  Liberty  Bell, 
that  "He  who  will  not  fight  for  freedom 
Is  not  worthy  of  its  blessii^s." 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  58th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania. 

This  observance  serves  as  a  valuable 
reminder  that  vigilance  and  adherence  to 
our  moral  traditions  are  oiyg^ntift]  to  our 
national  security.  The  expressions  of 
support  voiced  today  also  serve  as  a 


source  of  inqiiration  to  freedom-loving 
persons  around  this  globe,  especially  the 
dtiuns  of  Lithuania  who  mfttnt^^trf  ar- 
dent hopes  for  liberty  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

Two  constituents  of  mine.  Dr.  Algirdas 
Gamziulcas  and  Romas  MmdiiMopfai  have 
sent  me  a.  copy  of  a  res<dutlon  passed  by 
the  Lithuanian  Club  of  Buffalo. 

At  this  Juncttue,  I  wcHild  like  to  share 
the  entire  resolution  with  my  coUeagues: 
BBaoLxmoK 

We  the  Uthaanian-Americans  of  the  Nia- 
gara Frontter  assembled  tlUs  15th  day  of 
February,  1976.  to  commemorate  the  restora- 
tioa  of  Lithuania's  Independenoe,  do  hereby 
state  as  follows : 

That  Pebmary  16.  1976,  marks  the  68th 
Annlvetsary  of  the  restoration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  years  cdd  Litbtian- 
lan  State; 

That  by  the  I>eaoe  Treaty  of  ivOj  13,  1920 
Soviet  Bussia  officially  recognlaed  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  Lithuania  and 
voluntarily  renounced  forever  aU  rights  and 
claims  by  Russia  over  Lithuanian  soU  and 
her  people; 

That  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  forc- 
ibly occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940,  in  vlolatloa  of  the  ex- 
isting treaties  and  the  principals  of  inter- 
national law; 

That  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  con- 
duct a  poUcy  of  colonization,  Russification. 
ethnic  dilution  and  religious  and  poUUcal 
persecution; 

Tliat  the  people  of  Uthuania  to  this  day 
are  risking  and  sacrifldng  their  Utcs  in  de- 
flanoe  of  the  Soviet  regime  as  most  recently 
an  untold  number  of  Lithuanian  and  Rus- 
sian dissidents  have  been  imprisoned  for 
publication  or  dissemination  of  the  "The 
dironlcle  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church": 

That  so  many  countries  under  foreign 
colonial  domination  have  been  given  the  oi>- 
portunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent states;  while  Lithuania  having  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  freedom  for  centuries  is  now 
subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  Russian  op- 
pression and  is  nothing  but  a  colony  of  the 
Soviet  empbe; 

mat  the  89th  Uj3.  Congress  unanimously 
passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
uiging  the  President  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  Baltic  NaUons  statiis  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  internal  forums :  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  send  our  warmest  greet- 
ings to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  occupied 
Lithuania  and  pledge  our  support  for  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  sovereignty; 

That  we  urge  the  President  to  vigorously 
Implement  the  Ho\ise  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  to  the  fullest  extent; 

That  we  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraw  its  military  forces  from  Lithuania 
and  allow  the  Lithuanian  people  to  govern 
themselves  freely; 

niat  we  demand  immediate  release  of  all 
Lithuanians  who  are  imprisoned  for  political 
and  religloiis  reasons  and  who  for  yean  are 
lingering  in  .various  Soviet  Jails  and  concen- 
tration camps  or  kept  In  psychiatric  wards; 

That  the  Soviet  Union,  in  seeking  a  policy 
of  detente  with  the  United  States,  shall  be 
requested  to  demonstrate  its  good  faith  and 
good  wUl  by  restoring  human  rights,  free- 
dom and  national  Independence  to  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  and  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  Senators,  and 
Congressmen  from  our  State  and  the  presa 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 2,  1075  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives resoundingly  indicated  by  a  vote  of 
407  to  0  on  House  Resototiaa  864  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  recognise  the 
Soviet  usurpation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  These  Baltic  States  have 
been  a  dear  indicatian  of  how  the  win  of 
the  people  can  be  ignored  and.  in  fact, 
suppressed  by  a  nondenioeratie  govern- 
ment, lliese  East  European  natltms  have 
had  to  Uve  through  a  history  of  turmoil 
with  one  occupation  after  another  over 
several  centuries. 

Mr.  Bpesker,  many  of  the  people  of 
the  Eie^th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  have  their  ancestry  within 
these  Baltic  nations,  and  they  love  and 
reject  this  fine  heritage.  As  a  nation 
wliich  owes  many  of  its  advances  to  the 
work  of  fine  tteaple  from  other  natims 
who  had  settled  within  its  boundaries, 
the  United  States  is  proud  to  recognize 
the  independent  wUl  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Baltk:  States. 

On  February  16  of  this  year,  one  of 
these  nations,  Lithuania,  celebrated  its 
58th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
Today  we  in  the  House  are  paying  trib- 
ute to  tills  Baltk:  State  with  recognition 
of  the  Uthuantaui  Indq;>endenee  Day. 
It  is  fitting  at  ttiis  time  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  some  of  the 
history  of  Idthuanla  so  that  we  ran  an 
more  fuUy  appreciate  tlie  significance  of 
its  independence. 

Lithuania  traces  its  history  back  to 
1251  with  the  establishment  of  the  lithu- 
anian  Kingdom.  Ibis  nation  continued 
to  prosper  under  its  own  rule  until  in 
1569  it  formed  a  commonwealth  with 
Poland  due  to  an  increased  number  of 
threats  of  invasion  from  Germany  and 
Russia.  This  system  of  government  in 
which  the  nations  stiared  one  common 
ruler  persisted  until  tlie  division  of  the 
lands  of  the  two  nations  under  the  Rus- 
sian occnpatton  which  began  in  1795 
and  lasted  until  1915. 

brought  about  a  new  oc- 
luania,  but  by  Oennany. 
however,  were  a  very 
luse  the  trials  of  Wwld 
,  Imth  the  Russians  and 
the  Germans  so  that  Uthuania  once 
again  emerged  as  an  indepoident  nation 
on  February  18,  1918.  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lithuanians  herald  as  the  re- 
birth of  their  nation.  Volunteers  Joined 
a  group  called  the  Freedom  Fighters  in 
order  to  help  lll>erate  additional  oc- 
cupied provinces  from  Bolshevik  control. 
The  nation  was  truly  Joyous  when  the 
Soviet  Union  on  July  20,  1920  signed  a 
Peace  Treaty  with  Lithuania  recognizing 
it  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

The  Lithuanian  people  were  indeed 
able  to  prosper  under  indepcLdent  rule 
as  they  progressed  in  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  life.  The  government  adopted 
the  land  reform  law  which  enabled  it  to 
divide  land  and  distribute  it  to  new 
f  Eumers,  as  well  as  providing  some  addi- 
tional land  to  thousands  of  1^-rist.tng 
farms.  The  agricultural  interests  of  this 
nation  grew  so  that  Lithuania  became 
one  of  the  agricultural  leaders  of  the 
world. 

The  industrial  growth  was  equally 
great,  as  the  output  of  Lithuanian  indus- 
try grew  nearly  tliree  times  more  quickly 
than  that  of  the  world's. 

The  country  Increased  its  concentra- 
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Uon  In  providing  programs  of  education 
to  its  citizens.  By  1939  Lithuania  had 
2.956  schools,  10,024  teachers,  379,233 
pupils,  two  universities,  eight  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  447  professors 
and  6.000  advanced  students.  Opera 
houses,  libraries,  theaters,  museums  and 
other  cultural  places  abounded  within 
this  nation.  Music  was  also  highly  de- 
veloped within  Lithuania,  with  over  200.- 
000  various  folic  songs. 

However,  this  European  nation  which 
i.s  larger  in  area  than  Belgium.  Denmark, 
tlie  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  fell 
.subio.  t  to  new  invasions.  Li  the  Molotov- 
Ribjentrop  Pact,  Germany  and  the 
Sovie'  Union  set  up  a  plan  to  carve  up 
all  of  the  Baltic  States  following  the 
planned  invasions  of  World  War  II. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  supplementarj'  pact 
betveen  the  two  aggressor  nations  of 
September  28.  1939,  Russia  was  to  receive 
tilino.st  all  of  Lithuania  in  exchange  for 
ci Lain  piovii'.ces  of  Poland.  All  of  these 
actions  were  in  clear  violations  of  the 
19:'0  pact  between  Lithuania  and  Rus- 
sia, but  confirmed  charges  of  violation 
of  treaties  provided  little  comfort  for 
those  who  lost  both  properta^.  friends  and 
^'am.ly  in  the  cn.<:uing  invasion.  It  was  at 
the  pomt  of  protest  by  Litl  uania  on 
A'i</ust  3.  1940.  that  the  United  States 
be^an  it.s  critically  important  policy  of 
rof  u ms  to  recognize  thi.s  illegal  annexa- 
tion. 

With  the  Soviet  take-over.  Lithu- 
anian progress  was  destroyed.  Its  peoples 
were  deported  to  otlier  nations  within 
tli:>  Communist  Bloc  and  Siberia,  and 
tn"i:.~ands  more  fled  to  the  free  nations 
of  Eiirope.  a:-d  the  United  S'-,at«s.  The 
w  ar  saw  the  Suviets  replaced  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  German  crushing  of  the 
provisional  Lithuanian  Government  in 
1911. 

Alter  the  end  of  the  wiir,  the  Soviets 
?.E!ain  occupied  Lithuania,  and  between 
1944  and  1952.  organized  resistence  units 
worked  to  regain  the  independence  Lith- 
uania once  had.  More  executions  and  de- 
portations persisted,  and  the  future  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  was  in  serious 
jeopardy.  All  land  was  nationalized  as 
was  all  industry  and  financial  institu- 
tions. All  media  was  geared  toward  the 
mandates  of  th.i  Soviet  controllers,  and 
Westrrn  medi.^  was  prohibited.  In  what 
had  been  one  of  the  most  religious  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  monasteries,  convents, 
and  churches  were  closed.  Religious  pub- 
licvitions  were  forbidden.  Catholics,  Lu- 
tlierans.  other  Christians  and  Jews  all 
suffered  religious  oppres.sion.  Religion, 
liowevor,  remains  alive  through  under- 
ground publications  suoh  as  the  Chroni- 
iile  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania. 
Tlii-s  paper  attempts  to  document  m^ny 
of  the  case.'!  of  religious  intolerance  tak- 
injr  place  in  Lithuania. 

It  appears  that  still  more  and  more 
Lithuanians  are  being  sent  to  other  parts 
of  Russia  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
remnants  of  independent  demands  from 
these  people.  In  1970,  Vilnius,  tlie  capital 
of  Lithuania  had  91,000  inhabitants  who 
were  Russians.  This  amounted  to  24.5 
percent  of  the  population  in  Vilnius,  as 
compared  to  3  percent  Russians  previous 
to  World  War  II.  Over  1 '  2  milUon  Lith- 
uanians live  throughout  other  parts  of 


the  world  due  to  their  necessity  to  escape 
Soviet  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  the  dif- 
ficulty, the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
maintained  a  devout  belief  that  they  will 
one  day  regain  the  Independence  that  Is 
so  rightfully  theirs.  The  nation's  flag  of 
yellow,  green,  and  red  indicates  the  free- 
dom from  want,  devout  hope  and  love  of 
country  that  is  deei:  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Lithuanians.  These  people  continue  to 
strive  for  self-rule,  and  refuse  to  accept 
foreign  domination.  I  ask  you  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing  a 
.joyous  58th  Independence  Day.  and  ex- 
tend our  sincere  hope  for  the  future  vi- 
tality of  the  truly  independent  nation  of 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
traordinarily appropriate  in  this  our  Bi- 
centennial Year  to  recognize  yet  another 
declaration  of  independence  commemo- 
rating the  58th  nnniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
Despite  the  country's  30  year  domination 
by  the  Soviet  Linion  and  its  physical  In- 
cciporation  into  the  borders  of  Russia, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  desire  for  na- 
tional freedom  and  self-determination 
cannot  be  restrained.  The  Liberty  Bell, 
ron.structed  during  our  own  Re\olutlon 
for  Independence,  continues  to  toll  sym- 
bolically the  quest  for  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all  freedom 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  protracted  conflict  between  Soviet 
aggression  and  imperialism  and  the  ex- 
pression of  human  rights  and  principles 
of  human  dignity  will  continue  unim- 
peded if  silence  prevails.  I,  therefore, 
wish  to  denounce  on  this  occasion  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  and  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  long-.stand- 
ing  U.S.  policy  on  nonrecognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  illegal  seizure  and  an- 
nexation of  not  only  Litliuania  but  the 
other  captive  nations.  Effective  Rus- 
sification  of  these  people  will  be  miti- 
gated by  their  determined  spirit  to  ac- 
quire basic  human  rights  and  a  .separate 
and  free  national  existence  reinforced 
by  a  great  cultural  tenacity.  I  applaud 
these  efforts  and  their  continued  resist- 
ance to  the  denial  of  self-realization. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  recognizing  the  58th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  also  marks  the  725th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
State. 

Each  year  people  of  Lithuanian  origin 
and  descent  throughout  America  com- 
memorate this  event  and  Member  of  the 
House  comment  on  the  histoiy  and  tragic 
denial  of  freedom  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple since  the  illegal  occupation  of  that 
state  The  international  crime  of  oppres- 
sion is  one  which  must  not  go  unpro- 
tested, particularly  by  those  of  us  in  the 
free  world. 

The  Lithuanian  experieiue  L-;  impor- 
tjnl  today  as  we  debate  the  issues  of 
detente  and  as  we  use  our  best  efforts  to 
protect  the  risht  of  self-determination 
so  basic  to  freedom  anj-where  in  the 
world.  The  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
lost  hope  for  a  better  society  and  we  in 
the  United  States  share  their  desire  for 


freedom  and  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1978.  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  declaration  of  Independence. 
On  this  day,  58  years  ago,  an  elected 
council  meeting  in  the  capital  of  Vilnius 
proclaimed  an  independent  Lithuanian 
state  based  on  democratic  principles.  The 
courageous  descendents  of  the  legendary 
King  Mindaugas  for  a  time  achieved  the 
goal  for  which  they  had  struggled  and 
shed  blood  for  over  a  century.  The  dream 
of  national  independence  did  not  last. 
Lithuania  again  suffered  the  fate  of  so 
many  smaller  nations  wanting  nothing 
but  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  among 
larger  expansionist  neighbors.  Lithuania 
was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  what  has  this  tragic  anniversary 
to  do  with  Americans  in  our  Bicenten- 
nial Year?  The  LithuanL-^n  state  of  1918 
was  patterned  after  our  own  democratic 
system.  America  has  traditionally  spoken 
out  in  tiie  cause  of  oppressed  peoples 
sharing  our  democratic  values  and  aspi- 
rations. If  America,  as  the  most  powerful 
democracy,  does  not  speak  out  against 
this  injustice,  who  wDl? 

Lithuanians  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  shaping  America's  destiny.  Rec- 
ords show  that  Lithuanian  settlers  came 
to  America  as  early  as  the  17th  century. 
The  first  major  Influx  of  Lithuanians  to 
otir  shores  occurred  in  the  lfi50's.  In  re- 
sponse to  Russian  persecution,  streams 
of  immigrants  followed  tlie  fi'st  settlers. 
By  1899,  there  were  thoughtjto  be  275,- 
000  Lithuanians  in  the  Urited  States. 
Today  there  are  over  a  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  cxtraclion.  Their 
parents  or  gi'andparcnts,  for  the  most 
part,  came  to  this  country  as  miners  and 
industrial  workers.  But  a  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  second-generation 
Lithuanian-Americans  have  received  a 
higher  education  and  have  entered  pro- 
fessional life.  From  theii'  ranlcs  have 
come  leaders  in  law,  the  arts,  science, 
education,  business,  and  sports. 

Lithuanians  have  proudly  carried  out 
their  duties  as  American  citizens.  The 
first  person  in  the  U.S.  naval  service  to 
receive  the  Legion  of  Merit  was  a  Lithu- 
anian-American. At  the  same  time, 
Lithuanian-Americans  have  kept  alive 
tlieir  rich  cultural  heritage.  They  have 
organized  social,  religious,  literary,  be- 
nevolent, and  cooperative  societies.  In  th? 
best  American  tradition  of  helping  one's 
fellow  man.  they  have  established  over 
2,000  charitable  and  mutual  aid  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States. 

Today,  as  we  honor  the  memory  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  we  also  pay 
tribute  to  Lithuanian-Americans  for 
their  contributions  to  America's  great- 
ness. Together  with  them,  we  hope  for 
the  day  when  Lithuania  can  again  be- 
come a  free  nation. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1976,  Lithuania,  the  largest  of 
the  Baltic  nations,  celebrated  the  58th 
anniversary  of  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. This  date  has  profoiuid  sig- 
nificance for  the  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin.  Unlike  our  own  joyful 
Bicentennial  celebrations,  the  Lithu- 
anian anniversary  Is  a  solemn  occasion. 
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Thlrty-slz  years  ago,  followlnx.the  sign- 
ing of  the  shameful  Molotov-Ribbeatrop 
pact  between  Stalinist  Russia,  and  Nazi 
Germany,  the  Red  Army  occupied 
Lithuania.  WlOiln  a  short  time,  Uthu- 
anla  disappeared  from  the  p(ditfa»l  map. 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  brave  Lithuanian  people  did  not 
acccept  their  fate  without  a  struggle. 
Partisan  warfare  In  Lithuania  continued 
until  the  early  1950's.  Passive  resistance 
to  Soviet  oppression  continues  to  this 
day. 

Lithuanians  have  nurtured  their  sepa- 
rate Identity  against  heavy  odds.  Like 
the  other  Baltic  peoples  they  have  main- 
tained their  West  European  character. 
Lithuanians  have  been  deeply  disturbed 
by  recent  population  trends  In  their 
country.  Aside  from  the  Influx  of  tour- 
ists, there  has  been  a  steady  Infltix  of 
settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  this  trend  continues,  Lithu- 
anians and  other  Baltic  peoples  could 
become  a  minority  in  their  own  lands. 

The  mood  of  despair  among  Lithu- 
anians has  led  to  some  drastic  forms  of 
protest  agsdnst  Soviet  domination.  Yoimg 
Roman  Blalanta  publicly  set  a  torch  to 
himself  In  1972  In  order  to  call  the 
world's  attention  to  the  Lithuanian 
tragedy.  There  have  been  other  forms  of 
protest.  In  1972.  17,000  Lithuanians,  at 
great  personal  risk,  signed  an  appeal  to 
the  United  Nations  Ooieral  Assonbly 
calling  on  that  body  to  save  Lithuania 
from  cultural  extinction  and  Soviet  op- 
pression. 

As  Americans,  we  fully  understand  the 
yearning  for  liberty  among  Lithuanians. 
We  must  continue  to  press  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agreement  as 
they  apply  to  Lithuanians  and  other  na- 
tlonaUtles. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  we  com- 
memorate the  58th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  a  democratic  republic.  HiIs  occasion 
should  remind  us  all  of  the  repression 
under  which  Lithuanians  and  other 
Baltic  peoples  have  suffered  since  1940. 
Illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  endiured  continued  restric- 
tion of  their  freedom  of  expression  and 
cultural  independence.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion the  United  States  will  never  accept 
or  tolerate,  as  my  colleagues  and  1  re- 
aflBrmed  in  December  by  passing  House 
Resolution  864. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  Lithu- 
anian Americans  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  are  actively  committed  to 
restoring  freedom  to  their  homeland. 
Among  those  fine  citizens  are  Dr.  Kazys 
Bobelis  of  Clgin,  the  national  president 
of  the  Lithuanian  American  Council ;  Ed- 
ward SkaUsius  of  Waukegan.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Lithuanian  World  Conamu- 
nity,  and  his  wife.  Elena;  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Lake  County  Chapter  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Community:  Gedl- 
minas  Damaslus.  president,  Henry  Ka- 
cinskas  and  Mrs.  Janlna  Salna,  vice 
presidents.  Glntautas  Saulis,  treasurer, 
and  Dr.  Kathryn  Giniotis,  secretary. 


I  join  today  with  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans in  northern  Illinois  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  I  hope  the  rest  of  the 
House  and  all  who  cherish  freedom  will, 
in  the  hope  that  personal  liberty  will  be 
restored  to  Lithuania  and  its  Baltic 
neighbors,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  particularly  fit- 
ting that  in  the  year  we  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  world's  longest  living  demo- 
cratic society,  we  recall  the  phght  of 
Lithuania,  whose  history  dates  back  to 
Uie  12th  century,  and  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  individual  freedom  and  national 
self-determination  throughout  the  world. 

liir.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  today's  congressional  salute  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  recall  with 
Lithuanian  Americans  the  history  and 
tradition  of  their  glorious  ancestry  dat- 
ing back  to  the  11th  century,  AJD. 

In  today's  special  order  in  the  House 
we  salute  our  common  heritage  of  free- 
dom. Justice  and  tolerance  and  com- 
memorate the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  of  Fdaruary  16,  1918,  in  national 
recognition  of  the  valiant  sixuggle  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  in  seeking  to  repel 
and  bury  governmental  oppression  of 
people  and  their  b£isic  hiunan  rights. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  concerted  action  in 
mustering  world  opinion  as  a  viable  force 
in  achieving  universal  understtmdlng 
and  agreement  on  basic  himian  rights 
principles  to  eliminate  government  con- 
trols that  dominate  the  personal  free- 
doms  of  the  individual  to  live  and  wor- 
ship in  the  land  of  his  or  her  choice  and 
stifle  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  a  nation  of  people. 

As  a  nation  of  peoples  of  all  nationali- 
ties from  all  comers  of  the  globe,  our 
representative  democracy  attests  to  the 
basic  quality  of  Uf e  and  life's  fulfillment 
that  can  be  achieved  In  the  preservation 
of  the  individual  hiunan  rights  in  the 
pursuit  of  hf^qilness  and  peace  for  alL 
Is  that  not  what  our  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration is  all  about — ^recognition  and 
preservation  of  our  people's  heritage  and 
the  enormous  multiplicity  of  our  educa- 
tional. Industrial,  and  cultural  endeavors 
that  have  truly  enriched  our  communi- 
ties. States,  and  Nation? 

The  national  flag  of  Lithuania  with 
its  three  horizontal  stripes  of  yellow, 
green  and  red,  approved  by  the  Lithu- 
anian Constituent  Assembly  of  Free 
Lithuania  which  convened  May  15, 1920, 
in  Kaunas,  the  provisional  capital  of 
Lithuania,  extols  a  heritage  that  is  truly 
imiversal  and  an  intricate  part  of  the 
American  dream  and  ideals  of  mankind. 
Yellow  is  for  the  fields  of  ripening  rye 
or  wheat,  symbolizing  freedom  from 
want;  green  for  the  beautiful  evergreen 
forests  of  Lithuania,  ssrmbolizing  hope: 
and  red,  "tiie  most  beautiful  color  of 
flowers,"  symbolizing  love  of  country. 

Mr.  i^>eaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  also  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
our  historic  journal  of  Congress  the 
national  anthem  of  Lithuania,  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  contributions  to  the 
world,  composed  by  Dr.  Vincas  Kudirka, 
1858-99.  the  great  Lithuanian  patriot, 
doctor  of  medicine,  violinist,  cellist,  au- 
thor, and  composer  entitled,  "Lletuva. 
Tevyne  Musu,"  which  reads  s^  follows: 


^« 


Lithuania,  our  country. 
Land  of  might  youll  ever  be; 
Through  the  ages  youp  fond  etms 
Have  gathered  strength  from  thee. 

Lithuania,  your  children 
Paths  of  righteousness  Aall  tread; 
For  their  native  land  theyll  labor — 
Earth's  aspiring  alms  they've  bred. 

Fount  of  light,  may  your  bright  sun 
Pierce  all  that's  in  darkened  sheen. 
Show  us  Truth's  noble  way. 
And  we'll  follow  in  your  gleam. 

In  our  hearts,  Lithuania, 
Love  for  you  will  dwell  fore'er 
Spirit  of  the  world  is  soaring — 
Caught  in  your  exalted  glare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  Uttie  to  add  to 
these  words  of  wisdom  expressed  long 
before  our  time,  by  a  very  wise  and 
learned  man.  except  to  state  that  they 
still  serve  to  point  up  the  critical  need 
to  hold  on  to  the  tradition  and  culture 
of  the  peoples  of  all  nationalities  and 
their  outstanding  contribution  to  man- 
kind. On  this  anniversary  observance  of 
this  historic  agreement  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  we  here  in  the  House  can  reafBi-m 
the  resolution  we  adopted  on  December  2. 
1975.  relating  to  the  nonrecognition  of 
the  Soviets  annexation  of  tiie  Baltic  na- 
tions in  seeking  the  restoration  of  the 
right  of  the  pe<9le  of  Lithuania  to  ex- 
ercise self-determination  to  national 
Independence  and  sovereignty. 

On  behalf  of  tiie  people  of  my  congi-es- 
sional  district  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. I  join  in  this  annual  observance  of 
our  Lithuanian  heritage  and  trust  tliat 
through  our  mutual  endeavcH's  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  will  strive  to  con- 
tinue to  achieve  international  under- 
standing and  agreement  that  wiU  elim- 
inate the  oppression  of  people  and  re- 
store "human  rights"  and  the  rights  of 
self-determination  by  the  pe<9les  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HANIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16,  1976,  was  the  day  on  which  Lithuan- 
ians throughout  the  world  observed  the 
58th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania.  On  tiiat  date 
in  1918.  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
created,  and  declared  its  indepoidence 
from  the  Russian  empire.  At  the  request 
of  the  Lithuanian  American  Council,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Peainsyl- 
vania.  will  be  sponsoring  the  commemo- 
ration of  Lithuania's  Independence  Day 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  4.  1976.  On  this  occasion,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  all  the 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  tiie  re- 
establishment  of  an  independent  state  of 
Lithuania. 

Over  1  million  people  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry  live  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  them  left  their  native  land  when  it 
was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and  came 
to  the  United  States,  while  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  migrated  to  other  countries, 
and  others  were  sent  to  Siberia  by  the 
Soviets. 

In  the  22  years  of  its  independence, 
Lithuania,  though  a  small  nation,  made 
great  progress  in  reestablishing  its  na- 
tional identity,  its  culture,  and  its  society. 
Agriculture  and  industry  also  grew.  How- 
ever, this  freedom  was  short-lived,  for  in 
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1940  Lithuania  was  invaded  bv  the  So- 
viet Union  and  claimed  illegally  as  a  So- 
viet Republic. 

Today,  despite  the  fact  that  on  modern 
maps  Lithuania  is  shown  as  being  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  maintained  a  pol- 
icy of  nonrecognition  of  this  forcible 
seizure  of  Lithuania  and  her  neighbors. 
The  Litliuanian  struggle  for  freedom 
continues  to  this  day.  For  4  \ears  an 
underground  newspaper  has  been  pub- 
lished, reportiiig  violations  of  Soviet  laws 
and  Lithuanian  civil  rights.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  have  continued  to  pursue 
their  goals  of  freedom  and  independence. 
On  this  day  of  commemoration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  it  is  fitting  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  ccura.'.(eoi!s  people  and 
their  descendants  in  the  United  States. 

Ml-.  PRICE.  Mi.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  ta  join  my  colleague.^  in  tlie 
House  today  in  comniemorating  tlie  58th 
anniversar>-  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania. 

La:,t  month  Lithuanijirii  liwoughoul 
the  world  celebrated  th«^ay  thai  their 
ancestors  proclaimed  a  republic  free  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Ru?.-ian  czar  and 
his  armie.s.  Fel.<ruary  16,  1918  Ls 
celebrated  in  the  Klonous  tradition  of 
this  fieeiJom-lovins  nation  uhase  history 
dates  back  to  the  12tii  century.  Tiiio 
past  includes  niajor  adva'.ices  for  the 
Western  World,  .such  as  the  first  modern 
land-refonn  law  and  an  education  pro- 
gram whicli  has,  reduced  illiteracy 
atartlingly  from  the  two-third:^  rate 
found  while  Lithuania  was  dominated  by 
foreign  rulers. 

Today  approximately  1^2  miUion 
Litiiuanians  and  their  descendants  live 
outside  their  national  borders,  many 
having  been  forcibly  di.>pl:iced  as  pun- 
ishment f'jr  aitem:jJng  to  live  u  life  of 
freedom.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  grcai 
number  of  the.,e  people  chose  to  make 
their  ne.v  homes  in  the  United  Stiitos 
rnd  now  share  the  independence  whicli 
we  so  cherish. 

Yet  there  Lithuanian-.\:ne:;cano  liave 
not  forgotten  their  homeland,  or  the 
many  thousands  of  their  kinsa:on  wiio 
still  live  there,  waiting  for  liie  day  v.hen 
their  land  wJl  again  be  free.  Today  I 
would  like  Ic  join  with  these  people  in 
voicing  my  hope  tliat  v.e  will  be  able  to 
join  with  them  in  the  ranks  of 
free  nations.  The  spaik  of  hberty  is 
not  easily  pu:  out,  as  i.s  seen  in  the  con- 
tinuing e.Torts  of  all  Lithuaniiais.  One 
day  'Jhii  spnrk  will  arrain  lurst  into  the 
incxungui;.hab;e  fiamc-s  of  freedom  for 
the  peopl"  of  this  land.  Let  us  trust  that 
this  day  is  coming  soon. 

Mr.  HOP.TON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  joi.i  V  .i:i  my  colleagues  in  thi.s 
commemoratirn  of  the  58th  ar.nivcrGarv 
of  Lithuaniiin  indepenc'.?nce. 

It  has  beon  36  ye?.rs  since  the  Soviet 
Union  forcibly  annex-^d  the  Lithur.rfian 
Resiublic.  De.--pite  *his  long  period  of  op- 
vression,  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
reigiiboring  Baltic  State.s  remain  firm 
in  fheir  Quett  for  freedom.  The  iron  hand 
01  tlie  Soviets  hi>,<.-  not  .'•uffocated  the  de- 
termination of  the  Lithuanians  to  hold 
tnie  to  their  traditions,  language  or  re- 
ligion. They  deserve  the  admiration  nnd 
.-•ipport  of  all  free  people. 


Earlier  in  this  Congress,  the  Members 
of  this  Chamber  voted  unanimously  to 
declare  that  our  signing  of  tiie  Helsinki 
agreement  did  not  change  the  U.S.  policy 
of  nonrecognition  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
illegal  occupation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  I  was  pleased  to  have  spon- 
sored that  resolution  becauj^e  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  people  of  tiie  Baltic  States 
to  know  that  we  stand  with  tliem  in  their 
determination  to  restore  tiieir  national 
indeijcnctence. 

As  we  Americans  celebrave  our  Bicen- 
tennial, we  will  be  reflfcting  on  the  free- 
<ioms  we  have  enjoyed  the  past  200  years. 
It  IS  incumbent  upon  us  to  also  support 
the  Lithuanians  and  others  v.iio  cor.- 
tiniie  the  fight  for  indcpeiiCience. 

Oi;?  such  demonstration  of  support 
tool:  place  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  P'eb- 
ruary  22.  The  Rochester  ciiaptcr  of  the 
Litiiuanian  American  Council,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Yurkus,  iield  a  series  of 
events  to  conunemoi-ate  the  58th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Li- 
dependenre.  The  events  included  a  spe- 
cial radio  broadcast  and  the  celebration 
of  high  Mass  at  St.  George's  Roman 
Catliolic  Church.  A  program,  featurir.g 
Lithuanian  culture  and  heritage,  followed 
with  Dr.  Autanai.  Klimas  as  tlie  master 
of  ceremonies.  It  was  an  honor  for  me 
to  have  participated  in  this  commemora- 
tion and  to  have  heard  a  very  moving  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Joseph  Audenas.  a  noted 
Lithuanian  economist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  of  these 
event.s  In  my  community  and  throusihout 
the  Nation  is  that  we  will  never  give  up 
hoj)c  that  the  Litiiuanian  people  will 
again  be  free. 

Mr.  VE  L.\  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Bicerilennial  year  in  tiie  United  States 
;ilso  marks  tlie  58th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independent e  of  Lith- 
uania. 

It  is  true  tiiat  Lithuania's  ;jast  history 
date,  back  to  tiie  12th  century.  Tiiis  was 
already  a  large  independent  and  influ- 
ential state  when  Columbus  discovered 
America.  More  tiian  500  years  before  our 
original  Thirteen  Colonies  declared  their 
independence,  Lithuania  already  was  a 
flourishing  independent  country-. 

Trien,  for  more  than  a  century  preced- 
ing World  War  I,  Lithuania  was  under 
Russian  rule  and  dui-ing  that  war  was 
OLCiipied  by  Germany.  The  country  s  in- 
dependence was  restored  on  Febi-uary  16, 
1918,  a!id  was  maintained,  altliough  pre- 
cariously at  times,  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  Since  ttica  the  country's 
histoiy  has  bvn  one  of  betiaya!  and  in- 
vasion and  occupation.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  were  kiikd  by 
Geriruin  and  Russian  forces.  Hundreds  of 
tliousands  have  been  depji  icci  :rom  tlieir 
countiy. 

Today  Lithuania  is  not  ladepi-^ndent, 
but  the  .spirit  of  freedom  is  .still  elive 
among  her  people.  The  U.S.  Government 
continues  to  recognize  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives 01  tlie  last  independent  gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania.  In  ou~  country 
and  in  other  countries,  many  Lithua- 
nians wiio  e;  called  the  occupation  con- 
tinue to  V. oik  for  the  renewed  independ- 
ence they  knew  in  the  past.  My  prayer 
and  the  prayers  of  innumerable  Ameri- 
cans are  v,  ith  them. 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride 
in  joining  with  my  colleagues  this  year 
to  observe  and  commemorate  the  58th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independence 
day.  In  this  period  of  Improviiig  East- 
West  relations  we  should  not  overlook 
the  tradgey  of  Lithuania's  lost  independ- 
ence. The  policy  of  detente  cannot  be 
permitted  to  obscure  our  recognition  of 
Lithuania's  right  to  exist  as  a  free  and 
independent  country. 

The  United  States  should  not  include 
conc'jssions  of  important  principle  in  our 
attempt.';  to  dcescalatc  ten.%ions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  recognize  the  forceful 
inclusion  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  contrary  to  aU  the 
princii-iies  which  have  helped  make  our 
country  what  it  is.  Recognition  of  acts  of 
suppression  would  undermine  America's 
liJstori.al  role  as  a  moral  authority  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  huinan 
ri»hts.^ 

Thirty  -si:c  years  of  Soviet  tyranny  has 
not  brout'ht  an  end  to  acts  of  resistance 
bv  Lithuanians.  Their  nationalistic  spirit 
has  not  been  extuiguished  by  Soviet  sup- 
precsion.  Forced  Hussification  -and  the 
lack  of  self-determination,  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  have  not  dampened  the 
desire  of  thii;  independent-minded  peo- 
ple. 

'liie  Litiiuanian  people,  with  their  own 
culture,  language,  history,  and  longing 
tor  liberty  should  not  be  ignored.  The 
United  States  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  rtco;inize  the  right  of  this  country  to 
exist  as  a  free  self-governing  entity  of 
Lithuanians  posscii'-ing  those  inalienable 
rigiits  which  belong  to  all  human  beings. 
It  is  also  our  obligation  to  dispute  the 
claims  of  any  forces  which  work  to  deny 
these  rights. 

In  this  year  in  wiiich  we  celebrate  tiie 
200ui  anniversary  of  tiie  bcginnmg  of 
our  own  struggle  for  independence,  I 
ihink  tiiat  it  would  be  fitting  that  we 
lend  Lur  moral  support  to  those  people 
pre-Gutly  struggling  for  what  we 
acliicved  two  centuries  ago.  Wliat  tliis 
country  now  takes  for  granted  Is  some- 
iliing  for  which  many  other  countries 
can  only  hope.  Because  we  live  in  a  coun- 
try tliat  protects  the  basic  human  rights 
(if  its  citizens,  some  of  us  tend  not  to 
gra.sp  the  significance  of  what  it  is  like 
for  others  to  be  denied  these  rights. 

I:  would  be  hypocritical  for  us  to  glor- 
ify the  virtues  of  freedom  in  our  own 
country  without  opposing  forces  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  abroad.  Today,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  responding  to  and 
encouragin.ir  the  Lithuanians  in  their 
continuing  effort  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
^ery  pleased  to  honor  the  58th  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
This  celebration  has  special  cigTiificance 
during  our  Bicentennial  Year. 

The  diverse  traditions  and  heriiages 
which  have  combined  to  express  the  es- 
.ence  of  the  L^nited  States  have  r<n  im- 
nortani  common  attribute:  a  dedication 
10  the  principles  of  pergonal  liberty  and 
freedom  of  choice.  It  is,  indeed,  fitting  as 
we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  to  honor  those  peoples  who 
have  fought  valiantly  to  presene  these 
basic  htmian  rights. 
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March  4,  1976  marks  the  celebration 
of  the  58th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  such  a  nation. 
Lithuania.  However,  1976  Is  not  a  land- 
mark year  for  the  Lithuanians,  for  they 
must  continue  the  battle  for  self-deter- 
ination  against  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

After  22  years  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, Lithuania  was  invaded  and  forci- 
bly annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 
Many  Americans  do  not  know  of  the 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom-fighters  who 
died  In  the  battle,  nor  of  the  equal  num- 
ber who  perished  in  prison  or  in  exile. 

Yet  the  great  spirit  of  independence 
Instilled  in  the  Lithuanians  has  siuTdved 
and  continues  to  grow.  As  a  people  who 
cherish  liberty  as  much  as  we,  the  gal- 
lant Lithuanians  have  suffered  immense 
hardships  and  loss  in  their  struggle  to 
determine  their  own  destiny.  Their  just 
cause  must  not  be  abandoned. 

Tlie  United  States  has  provided  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  and  inspiration  to  the  Lithu- 
anians that  freedom  and  human  dignity 
are  not  empty  words,  but  are  the  real 
privileges  due  all  people.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  and  support  the  re- 
alization of  these  ideals. 

As  a  Congressman  who  has  strongly 
supported  resolutions  to  protest  the  ille- 
gal seizure  of  the  Baltic  States,  I  take 
great  pride  in  honoring  the  courageous 
Lithuanians.  I  hope  all  Americans  will 
imite  in  reaflQrming  oiu-  commitment  to 
personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  choice, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  Lithuanians 
will  soon  be  able  to  truly  celebrate  the 
independence  of  their  homeland. 

Mr.  BURK:E  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Lith- 
uanian National  Coimcil  proclaimed  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence. 
Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  commemo- 
rating that  proclamation.  Prom  that  day, 
58  years  ago,  Lithuania  enjoyed  full  priv- 
ileges of  independent  nationhood.  In 
June  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  that 
prosperous  and  vibrant  independent 
state.  The  invasion  was  quickly  followed 
by  incorporating  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  thtis  beginning  a  poUcy  of 
bi-utal  oppression  which  continues  today. 

The  Soviet  invasion  was  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereignty.  It  was 
an  illegal  act  which  violated  treaties 
which  the  Soviet  Union  itself  had  signed 
with  the  Lithuanian  Government  in  1920 
and  1926.  I  am  proud  that  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  validity 
of  this  brutal  action.  We  have  consist- 
ently maintained  that  the  1940  takeover 
was  without  Hgal  foundation  and  was 
an  act  of  pure  aggression.  I  support  that 
long-standing  policy. 

There  may  be  some  people  who  say 
that  we  shotild  recognize  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  forget  about  the  plight 
of  the  Lithuanians  as  they  are  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  Russians.  Some 
would  say  that  Lithuania  is  too  small,  or 
too  insignificant  to  be  considered  im- 
portant in  the  policies  of  the  big  powers. 
But  I  say  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  must 
never  give  way  to  any  nation,  no  matter 
how  large,  or  how  powerful.  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  right  of  a  peo- 


ple to  a  free  and  independent  life.  The 
United  States,  whose  own  proclamation 
of  independence  set  forth  the  rights  of 
all  people  to  life,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  must  never  condone  the 
suppression  of  those  rights. 

Prom  its  imification  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, Lithuania  has  enjoyed  a  proud  and 
noble  heritage.  During  Lithuania's  725- 
year  history,  her  people  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  in  the  fields  of 
education,  music,  and  literature.  The  sec- 
ond oldest  university  in  eastern  Europe 
was  established  in  the  capital  city  of 
■Vilnius  in  1579.  During  the  period  of 
independence  in  this  century,  Lithuania 
made  significant  strides  in  economics, 
agriculture,  and  industrial  production. 
Citizens  of  Litliuania  and  their  descend- 
ants can  take  justifiable  pride  in  their 
accomplishments . 

There  is  also  a  tragic  side  to  Lith- 
uania's history.  At  times,  Lithuania  has 
been  dominated  by  the  larger  nations 
which  surround  her,  czarist  Russia, 
Germany,  and  now  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Lithuanian  people  have  suffered  greatlj' 
from  this  domination  and  oppression. 
They  have  been  taken  from  their  homes, 
separated  from  tlieir  families  and 
friends,  and  forced  to  work  in  Soviet 
labor  camps.  Many  have  been  imprisoned 
and  others  deprived  of  their  liiunan 
rights.  Even  today  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ports Lithuanians  to  Russia  and  settles 
Russian  people  in  the  once-free  Baltic 
State.  Yet  throughout  these  dreadful 
times,  the  spirit  of  freedom  continues  to 
flourish.  This  spuit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  guided  their  struggle  against  the 
Nazi  and  Soviet  forces  in  the  1940's  and 
early  1950's,  when  30,000  Lithuanian 
fighters  for  freedom  perished.  And  that 
same  spirit  thrives  today,  as  witnessed 
in  the  heroic  actions  of  people  such  as 
Romas  Kalanta  and  others  who  ga\e 
themselves  for  this  struggle. 

As  we  celebrate  our  freedom  in  this 
Bicentennial  year,  I  call  upon  Americans 
not  to  forget  those  whose  struggle  is 
being  waged  today.  I  suppwrt  the  efforts 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  struggle 
against  oppression.  I  stand  with  them  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Plood,  and  to  commend  him  for  reserv- 
ing this  time  today  to  commemorate  the 
58th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  participat- 
ing in  this  observance  their  concern  over 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  valiant  peo- 
ples of  Lithuania  to  maintain  the  uni- 
versal principles  of  independence,  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  himian  dignity. 

In  connection  with  this  observance,  I 
would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  brief  summary  of  facts 
concerning  Lithuania  and  a  chronology 
of  major  events  there  from  1251  A.D. 
tmtil  1952.  Both  were  prepared  by  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Chicago. 

The  summary  of  facts  and  the  chro- 
nology follow: 


LlTHTTAMIA 
MAIN   PACTS 

Area:  26,173  square  mUes  (65,200  square 
kilometers). 

Climate:  "me  annual  mean  temperature  Is 
43  P  (6  C),  or  about  that  of  Southern  Swe- 
den, Northern  Japan,  Northern  Wisconsin  or 
Maine  in  the  USA. 

Population:  3,215,000  in  1939  and  3,234  000 
in  1973. 

Capital:  VUnius,  with  a  population  of 
409,300. 

National  Flag :  Horizontal  stripes  of  yellow, 
green  and  red. 

State  Emblem:  Vytls— a  mounted  knight 
on  a  field  of  red. 

National  Holidays:  February  16th — ^Day  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence; 
September  8th— Day  of  the  Lithuanian  King- 
dom. 

CHHOKOLGY 

1251 :  Eita'oUslnnent  of  the  Litiiuanian 
Kingdom. 

1569:  Lithuanian -Polish  Commonwealth. 

1795-1915:  Lithuania  under  Russian  ruie. 

1915-1918:  Lithuania  under  German  occu- 
pation. 

1318:  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence (Feb.  16). 

1320:  Peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia 
(July  12). 

1926:  Non-Aggression  Pact  with  Soviet 
Union  (September  28) . 

1939:  Secret  Soviet-NaEl  agreements 
against  Lithuania  (August  23  and  Septem- 
ber 28). 

1940:  Soviet  Invasion  of  Lithuania  (June 
15). 

1940:  Forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  (August  3). 

1941 :  Armed  revolt  against  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Lithuanian  gov- 
ernment (June  23). 

1941-1944:  Lithuania  under  German  occu- 
pation. 

1944:  Second  So. let  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania. 

1944-1952:  Lithuanian  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  Soviet  occupation  forces. 

Lithuania  is  a  picturesque  land  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  with  over 
3,000  lakes,  numerous  rivers,  hills,  meadows 
and  forests.  It  is  situated  between  Latvia  to 
the  north,  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  east,  Po- 
land to  the  south,  and  the  so-called  Kalin- 
gradskaya  Oblast  (prewar  East  Prussia)  on 
the  southwest. 

The  area  of  Lithuania  is  26,173  square 
miles  (65.200  square  kilomet«rs).  Lithuania 
is  larger  therefore,  than  many  independent 
states,  as  for  example  from  among  forty 
.such:  Andorra  (179  sqjn.),  Belgium  (11,7791, 
Cyprus  (3,572),  Denmark  (16,615),  Israel 
(8,017),  Liechtenstein  (62),  Luxembourg 
(999),  Malta  (122),  Monaco  (453  acres).  The 
Netherlands  (14,192),  San  Marino  (23.5). 
Switzerland  (15,941). 

POPITLATION 

Lithuanians  are  descendants  of  Indo- 
Europeans,  whose  ancestors  settled  on  the 
southeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  during 
the  great  migration  of  3,000  B.C.  The  Lithu- 
anian language  is  one  of  the  oldest  living 
languages  in  the  world  and  therefore,  for 
linguistic  purposes,  is  studied  in  numerous 
universities  of  the  world.  The  language  is 
completely  different  from  German  and  the 
Slavic  languages,  related  only  to  Latvian. 

The  population  of  Lithuania  (according  to 
the  statistics  of  1973)  is  3,129,000,  larger  than 
that  of  the  two  other  Baltic  states:  Latvia 
(2.365,000)  and  Estonia  (1,357,000).  Its  pop- 
ulation is  also  larger  than  numerous  other 
independent  countries,  as  for  example:  Al- 
bania (2,350.000),  Andorra  (25.000),  Cyprus 
(660,000),  Honduras  (2,780,000).  Iceland 
(210,000),  Ireland   (3,030,000),  Jamaica   (1,- 
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980.000) .  Liechtenstein  (23,800) .  Luxembourg 
(350.000),  Malta  (318.630),  Monaco  (30.000), 
New  Zealand  (2.961,870),  Panama  (1,670,- 
000).  Parag:uay  (2,670,000).  Uruguay  (2,990,- 
000). 

Acconllng  to  the  average  annual  1J2",  In- 
crea'se  of  population  In  Independent  Lithua- 
nia, present-day  Lithuania  would  have  over 
4. 500. 000  Inhabitants.  Diu^ng  throe  years  of 
occupation  by  the  Nazis  (1941-1944)  how- 
ever, and  especially  during  the  more  than 
30  years  of  Communist  occupation.  Lithua- 
nia lost  about  a  million  people  by  deporta- 
tions, executions,  escape  to  the  Western 
World  and  also  because  of  disturbed  normal 
demof^raph'.c  growth.  Soviet  so'.irce.s  (A.  Sta- 
naltls  "Lletuvos  Oyventojal",  p.  13)  admit 
that  Lithuania  during  the  war  years  lost 
about  850.000  people,  almost  a  third  of  its 
ponulatlon. 

For  centuries  Lithuanians  were  milnly  an 
atrrarian  people.  Prom  the  inception  of  Li- 
thuania's Independence  In  1918.  however,  in- 
dustry bPtjan  to  d-velop  and  presently  more 
than  ,'54"   of  tl^e  people  live  In  the  cUIes. 


GENERAL  LEA VI 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legi'-lative  day-j  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  lemarks  on  the  subject 
of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  L.  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tl:e  gentle- 
man from  Penivsvl'-ania? 

There  was  iic  c^jifction. 


STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  rro  tempore.  L'nder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  <Mrs. 
Heckler  1  is  recofrr.i/ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  my  con- 
tinued support  and  urge  the  supjxirt  ol" 
my  colleagues  for  the  Stnte  of  Israel.  The 
interdependence  of  the  whole  democratic 
community  is  of  the  utmost  hnp&rtance 
during  this  time  of  acute  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  stress  in  tiie  Middle 
Ea>t,  and  it  is  in  the  bo-t  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  world  pears  that  Ls- 
raeli- American  cooperation  continue  un- 
abated. 

As  Lsrarli  Prime  Ministei  Rr.bin  stated 
when  he  addrc-^-ed  the  joint  sesJion  of 
Cor.gress  on  January  28  of  this  year: 

It  will  be  our  future  s.rentjth  that  will 
largely  determine  the  resources  of  peace  In 
our  ret/tcn.  Weak!  e.^s  U  no  pre-icrtptlon  for 
negotiation  If  it  be  perceived  that  Lrael  is 
not  weak,  so  ihall  our  nelgl-.bors  pcrttive  the 
wLsdom  of  mut\ial  compromioo.  reconcilia- 
tion and  neace. 

Part  of  T  rciei's  s-.iontiih  ni'iu  i,h;  in  its 
clelen.  e  resource.^,  ior  it  is  imperative  to 
mai'itain  a  military  balance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  insure  conditions  of  stal)ility 
timt  could  become  thr  basis  fi.r  genuine 
pea'^e  negotiations. 

Only  v.h^n  the  Ar^b  nation-  re^ou'n'./e 
L«irael  as  an  economic  and  militarily  via- 
ble countrj'.  and  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  country's  right  to  exist  can  there  be 
a  meaningful  effort  toward  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Arab  world  will  accept  Israel  as  a  partner 
whcm  they  respect,  and  thereby  mak- 
iiig  a   triangular  Arab-Israeli-Ainerican 


peace  a  reality.  This  Is  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  peace  in  the  world  and  will  be  the 
strongest  bulwtu-k  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. But  as  we  wait  for  this  era  to  arrive, 
Israel's  strength  should  not  be  allowed 
to  diminish. 


H.R.  11273,  THE  ALASKA  NATURAL 
GAS  PIPELINE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OP  1976 

Tl:ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Ruppe»  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  mhiutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber last  Mr.  Bergland  of  Minnesota  and 
I  hitroduced  a  bill,  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Autliorization  Act  of  1976 — 
H.R.  11273 — to  assure  the  prompt  build- 
ing of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  tt  transport 
the  natmal  gas  from  Prudlioe  Bay  in 
northern  Alaska  across  Canada  to  all 
parts  of  the  lower  43  States.  Since  tliat 
time,  over  50  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  us  in  cosponsoring  the  companion 
bills.  It  is  imperative  that  this  legisla- 
tion, so  much  in  tlie  national  interest, 
move  forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  6  of  tlic  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Authorization  Act 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Federal  Power 
CommLssion  within  60  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  to  issue  tO  the  applicants 
for  a  trans-Canada  natural  gas  pipeline 
certificates,  permits  and  authori2ation.s 
necessary  for  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  pipeline.  Tlie 
.section  further  provides,  among  other 
thlnfs,  that  the  holders  of  tlie  certifi- 
cate.^ arc  not  to  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
f.ions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpo.':e 
of  the  nutliorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  of  my  frii-nds  in 
the  consumer  movement  hpve  Indicated 
concern  tl;at  it  might  be  possible  to  in- 
terpret this  section  to  exempt  tiie  pipe- 
line from  rate  roj'ulation.  It  was  not  my 
intent,  nor  v.  as  It  the  intent  of  any  of  the 
f ospon.'ors  to  do  so.  I  believe  thf.t  the 
wording  of  my  bill  clearly  retains  the 
power  o\er  rates  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Federt'!  Power  Con.mlssion.  However,  in 
order  lo  make  certain  that  this  rcgiilc- 
tory  function  of  the  Federal  Power  Coni- 
mission  is  maiatained  in.  regard  to  a 
pipeMne  certificated  by  my  bill.  I  will,  at 
the  appiopriate  point  when  Uie  bill  is 
bcinL'  corsldered  by  cominilfeo.  oTcr  an 
amendment  which  will  .speciflcany  pro- 
vide tMat  the  provisions  of  the  Natural 
Ga.«!  Act  in  regard  to  rn*?  rcjuMticni 
shall  f  pnly. 


A  TP.TEUTE  TO  JAKE  KLINE 

TI.e  SPE.VKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prcvioas  order  of  Uie  Hou.>^o.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Mctti.»  is  rec- 
ogriizc'.I  for  .'>  minutr'. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
man  who  lives  in  South  Bend  Ind..  who 
has  probably  dorse  ns  much  to  build 
young  minds  ar.d  berries  in  the  United 
States  as  mo.'^t  nny  other  person. 

That  man  is  .Jake  Kline,  who  ri^ti'-od 
as  head  bas-^'bnll  ccnch  at  Notre  Dsm" 
Univer.sity  in  1975  after  .serving  in  that 
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capacity  for  42  long  and  satisfying  years. 
Congressman  Bohano  Mazzolz,  Con- 
gressman Joseph  McDasz,  Congressman 
Joseph  Oaydos,  and  I  as  Notre  Dame 
alumni  had  the  opportunity  to  spend 
some  time  with  him  while  he  was  visit- 
ing Wa.shlngton  this  week.  The  four  of 
us  and  Congressman  John  Brademas  feel 
that  Coach  iOine  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition. 

Coach  Kline's  service  to  young  people 
spans  more  than  a  half  century.  He  man- 
aged a  number  of  semipro  baseball  teams 
upon  graduation  from  Notre  Dame  In 
1921  He  returned  to  his  alma  mater  In 
1931  to  become  head  freshman  football 
coach.  He  held  that  position  until  1934 
when  he  became  head  baseball  coach. 

During  his  tenure  as  baseball  coach, 
his  teams  won  more  tlian  500  Intercol- 
legiate games.  Coach  Kline  helped  de- 
velop surh  outstanding  major  leaguers 
as  Carl  Yastrzemski  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox,  Ron  Reed  of  the  Philadelphia  Phil- 
lies. Jim  Hannan,  formerly  of  the  Wash- 
ington Senators,  and  Jim  Mutscheller, 
who  played  baseball  for  Kline  but  gained 
-trldiron  fame  with  the  Baltimore  Colts. 

A  tribute  to  the  esteem  In  which  Coach 
Kline  is  held  is  evidenced  by  his  being  an 
inductee  Into  the  National  Collegiate 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  In  Omaha,  Nebr. 
This  is  a  fine  honor  for  a  fine  gentleman. 

But  Coach  Kline's  achievements  are 
not  limited  to  the  athletic  field.  He  was 
an  instructor  for  many  years  at  Notre 
Dame  and  in  1970  was  retired  as  a  math- 
ematics profe.ssor  emeritus  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  a  si:  tlie  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to 
join  with  as  In  congratulating  Jake  Kline 
on  his  many  accom.plishments  during  his 
lengUiy  service  to  America's  yotith. 


COCI.\L  SECURITY  TRUST  FUIID 
DEFICITS  CAUSED  BY  FORD  AD- 
MINISTRATION HIGH  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT POLICIES 

Th->  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
:ii-e\  i^us  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  V.\nik>  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameilc.ms 
.ire  currently  confronted  with  more 
money  being  paid  out  cf  the  social  se- 
curity ini5t  funds  than  are  being  paid 
in.  Uiider  the  current  la.v,  deficits — cm- 
■  icndilures  exceeding  receipts — are  an- 
linpatcd  for  at  least  the  next  6  years. 
Uettvrcn  fi.^ral  ycir  1976  and  fiscp.l  year 
1981  the  UT.SI  funds  wiU  decline  by  J1C.2 
billion. 

To  repair  the  damage  Id  the  reserves 
and  lo  it;.;ure  thut  there  is  never  any 
nucsiion  about  the  payment  of  benefiUs, 
tlie  President  has  jui;t  i-roposed  ti.at  the 
social  security  t.ix  r:;te  be  increased  0.6 
:  erc-^nl,  to  a  loLal  combined  employcr- 
emplorec  tnx  rate  of  12.3  percent.  Thk, 
is  rr  addition  to  an  already  programed 
increa.se  in  the  socii'l  secu'  i'-y  tax  base 
ir-im  f;l 5.300  on  Janu:'.ry  1.  1976  to 
.■jl6,500  on  January  1.  1977.  In  addition 
t3  tax  in^rcxses,  the  administration  pro- 
i.oses  to  eliminate  the  provision  that 
i.'lows  some  new  retirees  to  receive  an 
Initiil  lump-sum  payment  in  exchange 
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for  permanently  reduced  future  monttily 
benefits.  The  President  also  proposes  a 
4 -year  phaseout  of  social  security  bene- 
fits for  students  between  age  18  and  J2. 

VVliat  has  caused  this  temporary 
deficit  situation  and  the  need  to  increase 
social  security  taxes?  The  administra- 
tion likes  to  claim  that  It  Is  due  to  both 
inflation  and  unemployment.  But  the 
main  reason  Is  clearly  the  recescion, 
high  imemployment,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Ford  administration  to  adopt  eco- 
nomic pohcies  designed  to  end  the  re- 
cession as  soon  possible. 

For  example,  according  to  the  Presi- 
denls  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977,  the 


Administration  asstmies  the  following 
imemployment  figures: 

Total  unemplovment  rates  tn  percent 

Percent 

Calendar  year  1974 6.6 

Calendar  year  1975 8.5 

Calendar  year  1976 7.7 

Calendar  year  1977 6.9 

Calendar  year  1978 6.4 

Calendar  year  1979 6.8 

Calendar  year  1980 5.2 

Calendar  year  1981 4.9 

I  have  just  received  the  following  table 
from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Research  and  Statistics 
which  shows  that  at  5  percent  unemploy- 
ment,  the  social  security   trust  funds 


would  have  obtained  an  additional  $44.2 
billion  between  fiscal  year  1975  and  1981 
instead  of  being  deleted  by  $162  billion. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  if 
the  administration  were  to  commit  Itself 
to  a  full  employment  budget,  there  would 
be  no  problem  with  the  social  security 
trust  funds  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  trust 
fimds  would  actually  be  able  to  build 
some  reserves  to  deal  with  the  long-range 
financing  problems  which  face  the  funds 
in  the  21st  century. 

Tlie  social  security  tax  increase  pro- 
posed by  President  Ford  is  actually  & 
penalty  tax  on  excessive  unemployment 
tolerated  and  condoned  by  his  adminis- 
tration. 


TABLE  l.-EFf£CT  Of  LOWER  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ON  OASDI  TRUST  FUNOS-1977  BUDGET  ASSUMPT.O.'.S 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Fiscal  yean 


Tax  reiepje  at  5  percent  unemployment  

Tai  revenue  at  actual  or  projected  unemployment  rites. 
Additional  revenue  from  5  percent  unemployment  level. 
Actual  or  projected  trust  fund  ir>come— expenditure... 
Trust  tund  income-  expeaditure  at  5  percent  uoen- 
ptoyment 


1975 


167,769 

62,455 

5,314 

1,992 

6,669 


1976 


J74, 115 

67,428 

6,687 

-2,985 

4.305 


July- 

Septemtxr 

1976 


J20,  553 

18,172 

2,381 

-1,070 

1,559 


1977 


$83,799 

77,956 

5,833 

-3,  510 

6,648 


197S 


J95, 246 

87,261 

7,965 

-3, 928 

6,011 


1979 


1988 


1981 


1975-<1 


{104,  S22 

98.071 

6,751 

-2,932 

6,484 


»114,157 

10^967 

5,190 

-2,251 

6,263 


$121,664 

119,607 

<057 

-1.549 

6.438 


194,125 

ea,ta 

44.198 
-IS^ZSJ 

41.377 


GHANA  CELEBRATES  19TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  his- 
toric Bicentennial  year  in  America,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  another  celebration 
of  Independence — the  19th  anniversary 
of  Independence  of  Ghana  on  Saturday, 
March  6,  1976. 

Nineteen  years  ago.  tlie  people  of 
Ghana  fomid  themselves  in  the  singular 
position  of  bemg  the  first  colonial  terri- 
tory in  black  Africa  to  achieve  independ- 
ence. This  was  a  challenge  to  which  the 
people  of  Ghana  responded  with  courage 
and  sacrifice,  much  like  our  own  colonial 
rebels  and  patriots.  History  imposed 
upon  Ghana  the  same  responsibility  as  it 
did  with  the  United  States — that  of  pio- 
neer and  pacesetter  amid  turmoil  and 
skepticism. 

Our  own  revolution  in  1776  brought 
about  freedom  for  almost  3  million  people 
living  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which 
formed  tlie  basis  of  the  United  States. 
Ghana's  independence  freed  more  than 
twice  tliat  number  of  people,  in  an  area 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  Virginia, 
Pemisylvania,  and  Massachusetts  com- 
bined. Like  the  United  States,  Ghana's 
population,  commerce,  and  position  in 
the  world  conununity  have  changed  since 
it  first  attained  freedom. 

Since  independence,  the  people  of 
Ghana  have  never  failed  to  realize  the 
important  duty  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  the  people  of  Africa  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  freedom  and  independence. 
They  have  worked  diligently  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  Ghanaians. 
Tliis  determining  effort  has  never  been 
more  evident  than  during  the  past  4 
jears,  when  tlie  wliole  nation  was  called 
upon  to  muster  all  available  resources  to 


produce  the  people's  needs  under  a  new 
policy  of  self-reliance. 

Through  self-reliance,  the  people  of 
Ghana  have  been  able  to  produce  enough 
food  for  themselves  and  for  export  to 
other  nations.  The  country  is  now  ex- 
porting maize,  which  used  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  to  the 
neighboring  African  countries.  Ghana 
has  become  self-sufficient  in  rice,  and 
large  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  to  produce  raw  ma- 
terials for  Ghanian  industries.  Great  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  agriculture  as 
the  main  strategy  for  a  rapid  and  or- 
derly development,  recognizing  that  a 
nation  well  fed  is  a  nation  of  stability 
and  progress. 

CHiana's  struggle  toward  economic  re- 
covery has  not  been  without  difficulties. 
The  recent  worldwide  infiation  caused  by 
the  oil  crisis  dealt  a  devastating  blow  to 
Ghana's  economy.  Some  development 
projects  had  to  be  curtailed  or  com- 
pletely stopped  when  prices  for  oil  prod- 
ucts rose  to  more  than  four  times  what 
they  were  previously. 

However,  undeterred  by  these  setbacks, 
the  people  and  Government  of  Ghana  are 
working  hard  to  move  the  principle  of 
self-reliance  to  a  new  plane  where  the 
people  will  not  only  feed  themselves  and 
supply  raw  materials  for  Industry,  but 
will  also  work  to  improve  the  quahty  of 
life  on  all  fronts. 

Ghana,  recognizing  the  intei-depend- 
ence  of  all  nations,  continues  to  encour- 
age trade  and  investment.  The  climate 
in  Ghana  favors  foreign  investment.  Al- 
ready as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  sectors  are 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  Investors  who 
operate  side  by  side  with  local  entrepre- 
neurs or  in  partnership  with  the  state.  A 
measure  of  the  success  of  this  policy  is 
the  free  operation  of  foreign  companies, 
including  Kaiser  Aluminum,  Firestone, 
Union  Carbide,  Star-Kist.  et  cetera,  from 
the  United  States. 


Ghana  prefers  fair  trade  to  aid.  aoMl 
is  determined  not  to  be  dependent  oa 
international  "welfare."  Aid  is  wdcomed, 
but  only  as  a  marginal  supplement  to 
Ghana's  own  efforts.  Ghana  has  said: 
"We  want  fair  prices  for  our  commodi- 
ties to  enable  us  to  earn  the  means  for 
our  development." 

Nineteen  years  tn  the  life  of  a  nation 
is  a  very  short  period,  but  the  modest 
progress  Ghana  has  made  so  far,  based 
on  the  exemplified  determination  and 
sacrifice  of  the  Ghanian  peoide,  has  given 
hope  for  a  bright  future  for  Ghana — and. 
with  the  enlightened  assistance  ot  the 
United  States  and  others,  for  a  bright 
future  for  all  f reedom-loviiig  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  peopte  of 
Ghana  on  their  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence, and  hope  that  together  our  na- 
tions can  continue  to  cooperate  on  mu- 
tual concerns. 


LEGISLATION  TO  DECLARE  WEEK 
OF  MARCH  7-14  AS  NATIONAL 
NUTRITION  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  declare  the  week  of 
March  7-14,  1976,  to  be  National  Nutri- 
tion Week.  The  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation, for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row, 
has  designated  this  period  as  a  time  for 
everyone  to  remember  the  importance  of 
safe  foods  and  proper  nutrition  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  good  health. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  is 
composed  of  28,000  professional  m«n; 
bers.  During  our  Bicentennisd  Year  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  associ- 
ation is  renewing  its  dedication  to  the 
objectives  of  improving  the  nutrition  of 
human  beings,  advancing  the  sciences 
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of  dietetics  and  nutrition,  and  promoting 
education  in  tliese  and  allied  areas. 

I  think  we  in  the  Congress  must  alM' 
remember  our  obligation  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  hunger  or  inade- 
quate nutrition  and  to  see  that  they  are 
provided  with  the  food  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life  and  attain  the  best,  possible 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  resolution 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks: 

H  J.  Res.  843 
Joint  resolution   to  authorize   the  Pi-esident 
to  designate  the  period  from  March  7,  1976, 
through  March  14,  1976,  as    National  Nutri- 
tion Week" 

Whereas  every  American  ha.s  the  right  to 
optimum  nutritional  health;  and 

Whereas  every  American  has  the  right  of 
access  to  a  variety  of  safe  foods  that  will 
promote  good  nutrition  and  improve  resist- 
ance to  disease:  and 

Whereas  every  American  ha.5  the  right  to 
nutrition  education,  to  make  informed 
choices  from  available  foods,  and,  to  have 
protection  agaln.st  food  and  nutrition  misin- 
formation: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  .\merica  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Pre.sident  Is  au- 
thorized and  reqviested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  from  March  7, 
1976  through  March  14,  1976.  as  •'Naiional 
Nutrition  Week,"  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Interested  group,^ 
and  organizations  to  ob.~erve  that  week  v.fh 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  a.tiVi'ies 


LITHUANIAN  EFFORTS  TOWARD  IN- 
DEPENDENCE DESER\'E  SPECIAL 
RECOGNITION   AND   SYMPATHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Green >  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  February  16 
marked  the  58th  anniversarj-  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Lithuanian  National  Coun- 
cil unanimously  proclaimed  Lithuania's 
independence.  A  few  months  later,  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  establi.<hed. 
Thousands  of  Litliuanian  freedom  fight- 
ers successfully  struggled  to  liberate  their 
homeland  from  Bolsheviks  and  other  in- 
vaders. A  centuries-long  dream  had  been 
realized. 

But  in  1939.  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi 
Germany  signed  a  secret  pact  paving  the 
way  for  Lithuania's  domination.  For  after 
the  occupation  of  Poland,  the  two  powers 
agreed  to  trad?  a  PolLsh  province  for  all 
of  Lithuania.  Despite  it.s  public  promises 
of  re.spect  for  Lithuania's  sovei^ienty. 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  on  June  15. 
1940.  A  reign  ci  terror  ber-an.  and  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian.,  were  ancsted 
executed,  and  deported  to  Si'oeria. 

■When  the  German  Soviet  alliance 
broke  down  shortly  alterwards.  Lithu- 
anians spontaneously  rose  up  against 
their  Soviet  dominators.  For  almost  2 
months  in  1941.  a  Lithuanian  provisional 
government  operated.  The  Nazis  suc- 
ceeded in  shutting  it  down. 

After  the  war.  the  Soviets  reoccupied 
the  country.  The  second  Soviet  occupa- 
tion has  been  marked  by  religious  op- 
pression, and  the  denial  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  assembly,  and  speech.  Lithu- 
anian cultural  heritage  has  been  sup- 


pressed. In  short,  there  are  no  longer  a 
free  people. 

Although  their  Independence  was 
.=hort-llved,  in  those  22  years  of  freedom, 
the  Lithuanians  brought  about  sub- 
stantial progress  in  land  reform,  their 
economy,  and  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  achieved  nnicii  through  their 
enormous  efforts. 

On  this  day,  we  in  Congress  reaffirm 
our  support  for  the  Lithuanian  struggle 
against  Soviet  domination  and  again  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  its 
promise  of  many  years  ago  to  recognize 
Lithuanian  sovereignty  and  renounce 
Ru.ssian  rights  over  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. In  the  year  of  tlie  200th  anniversary 
of  our  own  stnigp.le  for  independence, 
Lithuanian  efforts  tov.aid  independence 
deserve  special  recognition  and  sym- 
pathy. 
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POPULATION  PROGRAMS   DESERVE 
SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Scheuer>  is 
recognized  for  5  minute^;. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ap- 
propriation provides  funding  for  foreign 
economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  meitsure  that  demonstrates 
both  our  concern  for  poor  hungr>-  people 
in  developing  nations  and  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  more  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  about 
this  legislation  but  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment particularly  on  one  area  where  I 
feel  this  bill  falls  seriously  short.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  health  and 
population  is  $180  million,  with  not  more 
than  $135  million  designated  for  popula- 
tion planning.  This  appears.  I  admit,  to 
be  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  when 
only  $110  million  was  appropriated  for 
tjopulaticn  planning,  but  in  fact,  with 
the  elimination  of  the  separate  line  item 
for  operating  expenses,  about  $25  million 
in  operating  expenses  will  be  subtracted 
from  this  amount,  leaving  only  $110  mil- 
lion for  programs  and  project^.  Much  of 
the  apparent  increase  is  therefore  not 
real  or  is  consumed  by  inflation  so  that 
tlie  funds  available  in  real  terms  is  ac- 
tually about  the  same  as  la.st  year. 

Although  I  recognize  the  need  to  run 
a  tit;ht  ship  and  keep  foreign  aid  funds 
under  close  control,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  wliy  population  planning 
ftmds  deserve  a  high  priority  .vithin  U.S. 
foreign  aid  programs. 

First,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  imless 
popijlation  growth  is  ciaeckvd  in  many 
Asian.  African,  and  Latin  American 
countries,  the  rest  of  oiu-  assistance  will 
have  very  little  impact  in  improving  per 
capita  inconv:;  or  the  conditions  of  life 
for  most  people  in  the  developing  world. 
The  need  for  food  aid  and  other  forms  of 
help  will  multiply  as  long  as  populations 
multiply.  All  too  soon  even  the  great 
liarvests  of  our  own  country  will  be  in- 
adequate to  prevent  starvation.  Some  say 
that  Americans  should  reduce  their  own 
consumption,  especially  of  meat,  in  order 
to  produce  more  grain  to  feed  hungry 
peoples  oveiveas. 


In  fact,  if  the  U.S.  population  had 
grown  over  the  last  century  at  the  rate 
that  the  Mexican  population  Is  growing 
right  now,  we  would  barely  be  able  to 
feed  our  own  population — no  doubt  at 
exorbitantly  high  prices.  We  would  have 
had  nothing  whatever  left  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  There  is  simply  no  way  on 
Earth  to  keep  up  with  2*2-3  percent 
population  growth  rates  in  the  poorer 
countries.  Therefore  I  believe  programs 
to  slow  down  population  growth  deserve 
much  higher  priority  in  our  overall  for- 
eign aid  effort.  Everything  else  depends 
upon  their  success. 

Second,  we  are  just  reaching  a  point 
where  famiiy  planning  programs  are 
really  'r, rooming  effective.  Some  countries, 
such  as  Korea  and  Taiwan,  have  been 
successiiil  in  bringing  their  birth  rates 
down  to  below  30  per  thousand  over  the 
last  decade  Some  larger  coimtries  like 
Pakistan.  Indonesia,  and  Bangladesh  had 
difficulty  at  first  in  setting  up  and  oper- 
ating efficient  programs  in  family  plan- 
ning, but  are  now  well  on  the  way  to 
implementing  nationwide  efforts.  Using 
indigenous  midwives  and  local  leaders 
and  enronraging  easy  access  to  different 
methods  of  fertility  control,  these  coun- 
tries are  really  beginning  to  reach  a  sub- 
stantial percent  of  the  fertile  couples 
who  need  help.  And  couples  are  utilizing 
this  h<=-!p  beceuse  they  see  that  spacing 
cliildrcn  and  reducing  overall  family  size 
will  help  improve  the  health  and  welfare 
of  each  family. 

Indonesia,  which  I  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting,  is  making  great 
headway  in  its  efforts  to  control  popula- 
tion growth.  Family  planning  programs 
iiave  been  given  top  priority.  The  polit- 
ical leadership,  from  Suharto  down  to 
the  village  cliieftains,  has  assumed  the 
ma.ior  responsibility  for  family  planning 
ptOBraius  in  Indonesia.  When  I  was  in 
Bail,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
one  of  the  village  chiefs.  Outside  his 
home,  he  has  posted  a  chart  showing 
every  hoii'^e  in  the  village  which  has  a 
v.otnon  of  clnldbearing  age.  These  charts 
are  col'.r  coded  to  show  the  type  of  con- 
t racer-live  being  used  by  each  household. 
Any  wonian  v>-ho  is  not  using  some  family 
planning  method  feels  a  bit  of  peer 
t^roup  pressure,  an  important  m.eans  of 
encouraging  the  use  of  family  planning 
among  village  members. 

Through  this  extensive  family  plnn- 
ning  effort.  Indonesia  is  succeeding  in 
reducing  its  rate  of  population  growth 
by  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
annually.  Wiien  Indonesia  and  countries 
show  this  type  of  leadership  in  reducing 
their  population  growth  rate,  it  would 
l.e  di.^a.'-troiis  for  u=;  not  to  supplement 
and  support  their  efforts  by  providing 
mode.=t'additional  f p.nds  for  international 
popul  n  t !  .on  programs. 

The  st'.ccfe.ss  of  population  control  ef- 
forts is  the'  key  to  stability  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  This  feeling  is  shared,  not 
only  by  Suharto,  but  by  the  military  lead- 
ership of  New'  Zealand.  General  Sir 
Richard  Webb,  the  chief  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Defense  Staff,  emd  John  Robertson, 
the  New  Zealand  Defense  Minister,  ex- 
pressed to  me  personally  and  other  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress   the   conviction    that 


population  growth  Is  a  national  security 
question.  According  to  them,  if  the  In- 
dian Ocean  is  to  continue  as  a  free  wa- 
terway and  if  the  Asean  countries — 
Indonesia,  Philippines.  Thailand,  san^a- 
pore.  and  Malaj«ia — are  to  be  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  resist  Communist  infil- 
tration, then  they  must  be  assisted  in 
getting  a  handle  on  their  population 
growth  rates.  If  the  national  sectnity  of 
the  United  States  is  tied  to  the  security 
and  stability  of  these  countries,  then  we 
have  a  great  stake  in  insuring  that  fam- 
ily planrung  programs  in  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  successful. 

Third,  requests  for  assistance  from 
governments  and  private  family  planning 
associations  to  carry  out  innovative  new 
people -oriented  programs  have  increased 
tremendously  since  the  Bucharest  World 
Population  Conference.  The  need  for  con- 
traceptive supplies  and  for  government 
backing  to  see  that  these  supplies  are 
available  in  every  household  is  greater 
than  ever.  If  an  extra  $25  to  $35  million 
were  available,  they  wotild  certainly  go 
for  programs  that  reach  a  large  number 
of  the  poorest  sector  and  call  for  indi- 
vidual planning,  participation,  and  self- 
rehance — all  of  which  are  today  Icey  ob- 
jectives of  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senate,  in 
its  consideration  of  this  measure,  will 
recognize  the  basic  and  long  term  im- 
portance of  these  programs  and  will  in- 
crease the  f  imding  levels  to  approach  the 
$243  million  that  was  authorized  for  pop- 
ulation and  health,  with  strong  support 
In  both  Houses.  I  would  then  very  much 
hope  that  the  House  committee  will  go 
along  with  a  much-needed  and  well-jus- 
tJ.'^ed  increase. 


SOCIAL  SECLTIITY  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
as  a  member  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee I  have  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  testimony  offered  on  financ- 
ing the  social  security  system.  I  have  also 
listened  with  great  interest  to  workers 
and  retirees  alike  in  my  district  who  are 
concerned  about  rising  payroll  taxes  and 
the  possible  inadequacy  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund. 

Today  I  introduced  legislation  incor- 
porating recommendations  of  both  the 
experts  and  my  constituents.  This  three- 
part  bill  will  go  far  toward  restoring  con- 
fidence in  the  social  security  system, 
and  tov.ard  msuring  its  financial  sound- 
ne?r> 

Tlie  first  section  of  the  bill  wHl  sta- 
bilize replacement  ratios  by  decoupling 
increases  in  the  permanent  benefit  of  re- 
tired persons.  The  decoupling  concept 
has  been  recommended  by  virtually  every 
individual  and  group  that  twttfied  be- 
fore our  subcommittee. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Social  Security  called  decoupling  "by 
far  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken 
to  Improve  the  system."  Likewise  the 


Amezlcan  Academy  of  Actuaries  termed 
decoupling  "an  essential  and  practical 
st^  toward  improv^nent  in  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  OA6DI  syston." 

Hie  specific  decoupling  approach  em- 
bodied in  this  bin  was  recommended  by 
the  Consultant  Panel  on  Social  Security 
employed  Jointly  by  the  Ways  and 
jileans  Committee  and  the  Senate  Pl- 
nance  C(ttunlttee  to  prepare  constructive 
proposals  on  financing  social  security. 

Under  this  decoupling  proposal,  bene- 
fits for  future  retirees  will  l>e  computed 
using  earnings  that  have  been  indexed  in 
proportion  to  the  change  in  price  levels 
(CPI)  during  the  retirees'  working  life- 
time. Tliis  approach  provides  appropri- 
ate increases  due  to  cost-of -Uving  related 
inflation  for  future  retirees,  while  simul- 
taneously providing  flexibility  in  the  fl- 
nancing  for  Congress  to  adopt  real  dollar 
increases  in  the  future,  should  that  be 
desirable. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  liberal- 
izes the  limitation  on  outside  earnings  to 
$4,000.  The  earnings  limitation  is  a  na- 
tional insult  to  our  older  Americans,  and 
it  deprives  this  Nation  of  the  continuing 
contribution  of  these  citizens.  Although 
I  support  complete  repeal  of  this  limita- 
tion, the  $4,000  flgiu-c  is  one  that  can  be 
enacted. 

It  has  never  seemed  right  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  those  older  Americans  who 
either  want  to,  or  need  to,  continue 
working.  Perhaps  this  increase  will  pro- 
vide some  direct  relief. 

I  have  also  included  a  new  dimension 
to  the  earnings  limitation.  In  addition  to 
the  $4,000  level,  an  individual  may  also 
earn,  without  penalty,  the  difference  be- 
tween his  actual  received  benefit,  and 
the  hi^est  benefit  paid  in  that  particu- 
lar category.  This  means  that  an  individ- 
ual receiving  only  the  minimum  monthly 
benefit  would  be  able  to  earn  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  the  highest  bene- 
fit allowed,  for  example,  a  single  person 
aged  66. 

This  allows  those  individuals  v.'ho  are 
receiving  less  in  monthly  benefits,  and 
who  may  actually  need  to  work,  the  op- 
porttmlty  to  do  so  without  being  pen- 
alized. 

The  third  section  of  this  bill  directs  tha 
General  Accounting  Office  to  determine 
the  shortfall  In  the  social  security  trust 
fund  attributable  to  low-interest  invest- 
ments made  prior  to  1960,  when  the  law 
was  changed.  Any  deficiency  is  to  be 
replaced  over  a  5-year  period  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  restore 
the  trust  fund  to  a  "whole"  status,  and 
to  put  the  Government  on  notice  that 
the  trust  fund  is  not  to  be  used  for  low- 
interest  loans  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

My  bill  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  social  security,  but  it  does 
propose  three  concrete  recommendations 
that  are  practical,  and  that  will  move  us 
in  the  direction  of  stabilizing  the  trust 
fimd  and  insuring  the  long-term  viabil- 
ity of  the  trust  fund. 


LINGWrrZ  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Plorida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minntAa 

Mr.  FASCEIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disttn- 
gui^ifid  lawyer  and  former  Ui3.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organtntion  of  American 
estates,  Sol  M.  Iiinowitz,  authored  an 
incisive  article  in  the  February  22,  1976, 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  the  current  state 
of  the  U.S.  relations  with  our  hemisphere 
neighliors.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  United  States-Latin  American 
Relations,  Sol  linowitz  remains  actively 
involved  in  pursuing  his  lifelong  avoca- 
tion of  giving  for  our  Latin  and  Carib- 
bean neighl}ors  the  rightful  priority 
they  should  have  in  our  foreign  policy. 
I  commend  Ambassador  Linowitz'  article 
to  the  attrition  of  all  Munbers: 

DAKCEKOcrs  TncES  Abxad  nzn.x:ss 

Wk  Cak  Ag«ee 

(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 

To  most  Americans,  Latin  America  is  a 
hoir.ogeneous  glob  of  countries  and  people, 
one  Indlstlngiilshable  from  the  other.  Pew 
Americans  can  name  a  Latin  American  pres- 
ident. Far  fewer  can  name  a  Latin  American 
artist,  author  or  musician.  Except  for  oc- 
casional attention  to  the  shenanigans  cf 
Castro,  the  chilling  tales  of  repression  or 
torture  In  one  Latin  American  country  or 
another,  or  an  explosion  in  the  hemltphere. 
James  Reston's  dictum  stiU  stands:  Ameri- 
cans wiU  do  anything  for  Latin  America 
except  read  about  it. 

But  a  let  has  been  happening  tn  Latin 
America  whUe  we  were  not  reading  ant!  look- 
ing. And  the  Liatln  America  Henry  Kissinger 
sees  today  is  far  different  from  the  one  of  a 
few  yeais  ago.  For  suddenly  Ijatin  America 
has  changed:  the  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
changed;  and  the  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  have  changed. 

We  are  in  a  new  ball  game  with  Latin 
America  i^nd  old  assumptions  are  no  longer 
relevant.  No  longer  can  we  treat  Latin  Amer- 
ica patronizingly  and  take  It  for  granted.  No 
longer  can  we  threaten  to  take  our  bat  and 
ball  and  go  home. 

Today  we  need  Latin  America  as  much  as 
Latin  America  needs  us,  for  we  are  living  in 
an  interdependent  world  when  security 
means  more  than  mUltary  and  political 
pwwer.  When  we  think  of  security  we  have 
to  think  of  oil  and  copper  and  bauxite.  We 
have  to  think  of  what  we  can  do  to  ImproTe 
the  prospects  for  a  peaceful  and  cooperative 
world.  And  these  are  problems  we  confront 
here  In  our  own  hemisphere. 

In  Latin  America  today,  mUllons  of  pec^le 
who  have  not  yet  become  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  their  countries  have 
through  rapid  urbanization  and  mass  com- 
munication acquired  political  awareness. 
Paced  with  increasing  demands  to  provide 
Jobs  and  services.  Latin  American  countries 
have  pressed  for  freer  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
nations  for  their  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  hearing 
new  volc^''  from  Latin  America — voices  of 
nationalism,  voices  of  Independence,  Tolces 
of  outrage  at  lingering  dependency.  Some 
have  been  asserting  their  independence 
stridently  and  provocatively.  Others  have 
done  so  more  quietly,  but  also  resentfully. 
To  Latin  Americans  the  United  States  re- 
mains a  giant  in  a  crowded  room. 

Two  years  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
called  for  a  new  dialogue  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere.  Latin  American  ex- 
pectations were  again  raised  but  once  again 
remain  unfulfilled.  In  recent  months  we  have 
witnessed  a  continued  erosion  of  mutual 
trust  and  respect  as  U.S.-Latln  American 
relaWons  have  been  clouded  by  revelations  of 
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covert  Intervention  In  Chile;  by  sharpening 
differences  In  the  hemisphere  over  bow  to 
respond  to  major  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rights;  by  the  failure  to  make  real 
progress  in  the  vital  area  of  economic  cooper- 
ation; and  by  continuing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  solution  of  hemispheric 
problems. 

If  one   thing   Is   clear   It    is   that   we   are 
headed  for  difficult  and  dangerous  times  If 
we  continue  to  focus  our  attention  and  con- 
cern on  other  parts  of  the  world  and  ignore 
our  own  hemisphere.  Venezuela  is  a  major 
exporter  of  oil  to  the  United  States.  Other 
Latin  Araerican  suppliers  of  Important  com- 
modities— bauxite,  copper.  Iron  ore,  sugar — 
.speak  of  increasing  prices  or  curtailing  pro- 
duction without  regard  to  the  effect  on  the 
American    economy.    Argentina    and    Brazil 
have  turned  to  other  nations  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  nuclear  pow- 
er plants.  Panama  is  supported  by  virtually 
every  other  country  in  the  hemisphere  in  Its 
insistence  that  the  outdated   1903  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  be  revised. 
What  are  the  major  areas  of  tension? 
Trade  and  Investments:  Economic  matters 
are  a  vital  concern  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America   today.   As   they  continue   to  grow 
and  develop  It  is  likely  that  their  economic 
Interests    will    diverge    from    those    of    the 
United  States.  Such  differences  are  Inevita- 
ble. But  confrontation  can  be  avoided  If  the 
United  States  pursues  policies  that  reflect 
a  sensitivity  to  the  problem.  In  an  address 
to  the  United  Nations,  Secretary  Kissinger 
launched  new  initiatives  and  a  broad  con- 
structive approach   to  the  economic   prob- 
lems affecting  Latin  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  developing  world.  But  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica there  Is  great  concern  that  once  again 
words  will  not  be  implemented  by  actions.  Wo 
must  make  clear  to  Latin  America  that  slg- 
niffcant  initiatives  v/ill  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice this  time. 

A  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty;  There  Is 
virtually  unanimous  support  for  a  revision  of 
the  treaty  throughout  Latin  America.  It  is 
one  Issue  on  which  all  the  countries  seem  to 
have  made  common  cause.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  the  Administra- 
tion's support  for  the  new  treaty  negotiations 
be  strongly  reaffirmed.  An  unequivocal  com- 
mitment must  be  made  to  a.ssure  neces-sary 
Congressional  and  public  support. 

A  firm  stand  against  violation  of  human 
rights  in  the  hemisphere:  Documented  re- 
ports have  continued  to  substantiate  allega- 
tions of  torture  and  repeated  violations  of 
basic  human  rights  In  some  Latin  American 
countries.  But  there  has  been  no  strong  pro- 
test from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  should  make  clear  that  it  is  ready 
to  press  for  an  international  investigation — 
by  the  United  Nations  or  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States— of  alleged  repres- 
sive practices  and  to  cesise  providing  aid  and 
support  to  regimes  which  systematically  vio- 
late human  rights.  No  other  position  is 
consistent  with  the  principles  to  which  we 
have  so  long  expressed  our  commitment. 

Relations  with  Cuba:  Clearly  Cuban  in- 
tervention in  Angola  and  Its  position  with 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico  constitute  major  road- 
blocks to  the  formalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba,  it  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  the  United  States  let 
Latin  America  know  that  it  stands  ready,  in 
return  for  an  appropriate  Cuban  response,  to 
move  toward  normalization  of  relations.  Ini- 
tial measures  could  Include  lifting  the  block- 
ade on  food  and  medicine. 

Steps  such  as  these  will  be  helpful  indica- 
tions of  our  commitment,  but  basic  problems 
will  remain.  We  will  have  to  undei-st^nd  ihat 
Latin  American  countries  will  continue  to  act 
in  ways  which  they  determine  to  be  be.st  for 
them — whether  or  not  these  will  be  helpful 
or  harmful  to  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
assume  an  easy  or  permanent  mutuality  of 


interests.  It  Is  simply  In  our  best  Interests  to 
try  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

By  the  same  token,  Latin  America  will 
have  to  recognize  that  In  this  changed  world 
It  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  Ita 
own  future  and  that  it  must  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility With  discipline  and  self  restraint. 
Kicking  Uncle  Sam  around  may  be  great  fun, 
but  it  can  also  be  costly  m  terms  of  Invest- 
ment, tourist  travel,  development  of  markets 
and  m  many  other  ways.  The  heart  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  of  us — both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Latin  America — are  playing  for 
high  stakes  at  a  critical  time.  We  can  all  win 
if  we  work  together  to  .shape  the  kind  of 
hemisphere  we  .seek— one  free  from  war  and 
free  from  want. 


CONNECTICUT  PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uiider  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago  in  February,  25  Connecticut  phar- 
macists met  in  New  Haven  to  organize 
the  State's  first  professional  pharmaceu- 
tical association. 

According  to  its  coasULution,  the  as- 
sociation was  created  "to  secure  cooper- 
ation and  concert  of  action  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  difTusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  pharmacy  and  its  collateral  branches 
of  science,  and  to  promote  the  elevation 
of  the  professional  character  of,  and 
facilitate  an  open  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  its  members." 

The  association  began  its  history  with 
a  campaign  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  In  Connecticut.  As  a  result  of 
its  efforts,  the  first  such  regulatory  law 
was  passed  by  tlie  General  Assembly  in 
1881. 

In  addition  to  its  concern  for  legisla- 
tion, the  association  also  has  been  a  force 
behind  the  quality  of  pharmaceutical 
education  in  Connecticut.  In  1921,  the 
Governor  approved  a  charter  for  the 
State's  first  college  of  pharmacy.  Unable 
to  attach  the  school  to  an  existing  uni- 
versity, the  association  itself  created  and 
financed  the  school.  The  college  is  now 
part  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  phar- 
maceutical institutions  in  the  Nation. 

The  association  naturally  Is  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  its  members,  but  it 
has  been  conspicuous  in  its  efforts  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  especially  in  time  of  disas- 
ter. The  association  contributed  emer- 
gency relief  after  the  destructive  flood 
that  devastated  large  areas  of  our  State 
in  1955.  the  urban  riots  of  1969  and  other 
crises.  In  1944,  its  members  sold  almost 
%).  million  in  war  bonds,  money  that  was 
used  to  purchase  six  Junbulance  planes. 

The  association  began  its  life  with  25 
members.  Today,  more  than  1,100  phar- 
macists belong.  Twenty-eight  local  com- 
mittees are  active  in  the  State. 

It  was  appropiiate  that  Gov.  Ella 
Grasso  of  Connecticut  designated  Feb- 
ruary as  Phaimacy  Month  in  our  State, 
for  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Pharmaceutical  Association  should 
give  all  the  people  of  Connecticut  reason 
to  remember  the  history  of  this  group 
of  dedicated  professionals. 


The  Governor's  declaration  follows: 

"To  secure  cooperation  and  concert  of  ac- 
tion In  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  Pharmacy  .  .  .  and  to  promote 
the  elevation  of  the  professional  character 
of,  and  faculties  an  open  and  fraternal  imer- 
course  between.  Its  members"  .  .  .  these  are 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  Connecticut  Pharmaceutical  Association 
when  It  was  organized  100  years  ago. 

The  Association  included  25  members  pri- 
marily from  Hartford  and  New  Haven  In  the 
year  1876.  Seven  years  later,  the  Connecticut 
legislature  enacted  a  bUl  that  governed  phar- 
macies throughout  our  state,  and  Governor 
Hobart  Blgelow  appointed  Connecticut's  first 
Pharmacy  Commission. 

In  its  first  century,  the  Association  has 
grown  to  more  than  1,200  members.  These 
concerned  men  and  women  have  devoted  long 
hours  of  their  own  time  to  community  health 
programs  that  combat  venereal  disease,  rheu- 
matic fever,  diabetes  and  cancer.  Theyjiave 
raised  f\inds  for  flood  relief,  war  bonds,  am- 
bulance services,  hospitals  and  many  health 
organizations. 

The  Association  offers  several  scholarships 
each  year  to  encourage  young  people  to  en- 
ter this  venerable  and  honored  profession. 
Members  have  also  worked  diligently  for  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  upgrade  the  educational  requirements 
for  the  profession. 

I  therefore  designate  the  Month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1976.  as  Pharmacy  Month  in  Connec- 
ticut ui  tribute  by  the  citizens  of  oiu-  state 
to  tlie  dedicated  members  of  the  profession 
which  this  year  marks  a  century  of  service  to 
the  health  and  well  being  of  the  people  of 
CoiuiPcticiit. 

Ella  Orasso, 

Governor. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  the  achievements  of 
the  Connecticut  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 


PRIVACY  ACT  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
privacy  Act  of  1974  went  into  effect  on 
September  27,  1975,  the  capablli^  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  perform  services 
for  their  constituents  was  brought  to  a 
near  halt.  It  is  my^iew  that  some  agen- 
cies deliberately  interpreted  the  law  to 
exclude  access  by  Members  to  informa- 
tion on  individuals. 

Congress,  its  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, the  act  says,  have  access  to  per- 
sonally identifiable  infoimation  if  that 
information  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  body.  Members  of  Congress  acting 
individually  received  no  right  under  tlie 
act  to  see  personal  Information  from  an 
individual's  record.  Executive  branch  in- 
terpretation prevented  congressional  of- 
fices from  representing  the  very  constit- 
uents we  are  elected  to  serve  by  stopping 
our  access  to  agency  records  without  spe- 
cific wi-itten  authorization  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  records. 

The  act  does  provide  that  agencies  can 
release  information  to  persons  other  than 
the  subject  of  the  record  if  such  release 
is  routinely  made  and  the  decision  to 
routinely  I'elease  such  information  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  On 
October  3.  1975,  James  Lynn,  Director  of 
OMB,  issued  the  following  guideline  for 
agency  consideration: 
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Disclosure  may  be  made  to  a  congreaalonal 
oHice  from  the  record  of  an  indlvldiul  In 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  congreasloiuil 
office  made  at  the  request  of  the  IndlvlduaL 

Under  this  guideline,  congressional 
rffices  need  not  write  agencies  for  in- 
lonnation  or  sliow  the  agencies  proof 
that  a  request  has  been  received  by  that 
oiTice.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
ajencies  are  able  to  respond  immediately 
to  tlie  congressional  inquiries  without 
obtaining  the  individual's  consent  and 
without  the  need  to  respond  to  tlie  con- 
gressional oCQce  in  writing.  In  substance, 
the  OMB  guideline,  if  observed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  simply  allows  Congressmen 
to  continue  helping  constituents  as  we 
had  done  before  September  27, 1975. 

Unfortunately,  troubles  developed  in 
the  implementation  of  this  OMB  guide- 
line, either  because  employees  of  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  had  not  gotten  the 
word  that  such  release  should  be  made, 
or  because  agencies  refused  to  comply 
with  the  OMB  guideline. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Information  and  Indiv- 
idual Rights,  I  wrote  to  each  Federal 
agency  at  the  end  of  1975  urging  com- 
pliance with  the  OMB  guidelines.  If  an 
agency  felt  it  was  impossible  to  be  in 
confonnity  with  the  OMB  guideline,  I 
asked  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  not. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  letter  is 
appended. 

I  have  received  responses  from  49  Fed- 
eral agencies  out  of  a  total  150  letters 
sent.  Notably,  tlie  only  Cablnet-ievel  de- 
partment that  failed  to  respond  to  my 
query  is  the  Department  of  State.  Others 
outstanding  for  their  lack  of  response  are 
the  CIA,  the  SEC  and  the  numerous 
boards,  committees  and  commissions. 

Of  the  agencies  that  responded  to  my 
Inquiry,  the  Selective  Service  Admin- 
istration is  the  only  agency  that  has 
refused  outright  to  comply  with  the 
guideline,  based  on  its  need  to  keep  re- 
cruiting information  in  strictest  con- 
fidence. The  agency  did  state  its  desire 
to  be  responsive  to  all  written  congres- 
sional inquiries. 

Four  sigencies  hedged  by  saying  they 
are  studying  the  giddeline,  or  that  they 
would  not  refuse  to  deal  with  congres- 
sional inquiries.  These  were  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

The  chairman  of  this  last  body  has 
"directed  the  Commission  staff  to  draft 
an  appropriate  'routine  use'  provision 
to  permit  disclotisures  from  the  records 
of  their  constitutents  in  response  to  a 
written  request  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress made  on  behalf  of  such  con- 
stituents." 

Four  agencies  had  simialr  provisions  in 
their  guidelines  already.  For  instance, 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission makes  information  "available  to 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  is  acting 
in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  Congress." 

The  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion discloses  information  routinely  "to 
a  Member  of  Congress  seeking  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  individual,  but  only 
when  the  individual  is  a  constituent  of 
the  Member  and  had  requested  assistance 


from  the  Member  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  record." 

The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Cfxnmission  also  make  information 
routinely  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Five  agencies  said  the  guideline  is  not 
necessary  or  applicable  to  their  opera- 
tion. The  Appalachian  Region  Commis- 
sion "does  not  make  grants  or  provide 
other  funds  to  individuals,  therefore,  we 
feel  the  regulations  to  which  you  refer  do 
not  apply  to  this  agency." 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  has  concluded  that  the 
agency  can  respond  fully  to  "infrequent 
congressional  inquiries  in  these  other 
areas  within  the  rationale  of  the  OMB 
recommendations  without  amending  our 
existing  regulation."  The  service  will  ask 
for  a  copy  of  the  constituent's  letter  ask- 
ing for  aid  or  for  assurance  that  the  re- 
quest from  the  constituent  was  in  writing, 
presumably,  all  contained  in  a  written  in- 
quiry from  the  congressional  office.  This 
is  a  particularly  innovative  evasion  of  the 
question  and  completely  unresponsive  to 
the  OMB  gruideline,  not  even  showing  a 
need  for  written  congressional  inqtiiries. 
The  Indian  Claims  Commission  simply 
stated  that  the  only  records  it  maintains 
pertaining  to  individuals  are  commission 
employee  personnel  records.  No  discus- 
sion was  made  of  intention  to  comply 
with  the  OMB  guidance. 

Although  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  not  seen  fit  to  publish  any  Privacy 
Act  guidelines  in  the  Federal  Register  to 
date,  I  have  been  assured  the  OMB 
guideline  has  been  circulated  to  several 
persons  in  the  institute  so  no  problems 
should  arise  regarding  constituent  case- 
work. 

The  National  Mediation  Board  states 
that  its  policy  since  the  establishment  of 
the  board  is  to  respond  fully  to  all  con- 
gressional inquiries  and  it  will  continue 
to,  so  no  specific  regulation  is  needed. 

AU  other  responding  agencies  are  in 
some  stage  of  implementing  the  guide- 
line. Fourteen  of  these  are  in  the  process 
of  adopting  the  guideline  as  an  agency 
regulation  and  17  have  already  done  so. 
This  includes  HEW  and  its  component, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  which  controls 
the  Military  Personnel  Records  Facility 
and  the  National  Personnel  Records 
Center,  both  In  St.  Louis.  NASA  has 
agreed  to  implement  the  OMB  guidance 
with  the  condition  that  the  congressional 
inquiry  be  made  in  writing.  No  mention 
was  made  by  NASA  that  the  constituent 
inquiry  should  be  in  writing  also. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  those  agencies  de- 
linquent in  responding  to  my  inquiry  will 
realize  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
uniform  policy  of  responding  to  congres- 
sional inquiry. 

In  the  meantime,  any  agency  that  does 
not  think  it  can  provide  the  congressional 
ofBces  with  personal  information  is  at 
liberty  to  gather  information  requested 
through  the  congressional  office  and  for- 
ward it  directly  to  the  individual  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  record  and  request. 
Congressional  offices  report  that  they 


have  had  few  problems  attributable  di- 
rectly to  the  Privacy  Act  in  obtaining  in- 
formation from  agencies  since  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  routine  use  regulation. 
Problems  with  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  other  agency  c(Hnponents  have 
been  quickly  solved  by  referring  agency 
officials  to  their  own  privacy  regulations, 
or  by  conferring  with  privacy  policy- 
makers within  the  agencies. 

I  am  referring  copies  of  all  agency  re- 
sponses to  my  survey  to  the  OMB  for 
support  In  asking  all  agencies  to  complj- 
with  the  October  3  guideline.  Further, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  declared 
its  support  of  the  gtiideline  and  its  in- 
tention to  ask  all  agencies  to  comply 
should  there  be  any  agency  that  seeks 
to  exclude  itself  from  the  government- 
wide  policy. 

One  purpose  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  Is  to  insure  tiiat  information  col- 
lected by  Federal  agencies  will  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
collected.  The  routine  use  does  not  en- 
able congressional  offices  to  collect  in- 
formation that  has  not  been  solicited  by 
the  subject  of  the  information.  Should 
any  congressional  office  knowingly  and 
willfully  obtain  a  record  on  an  indi- 
vidual from  an  agency  imder  false  pre- 
tenses, the  person  responsible  in  the 
congressional  office  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  subject  to  a  fine  of  up 
to  $5,000. 

In  January,  my  staff  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  congressional  offices  to  discover 
how  many  are  collecting  evidence  that 
a  request  from  the  constituent  has  been 
received.  Such  evidence — a  letter,  sig- 
nature form  or  other  authorization — is 
valuable  for  the  congressional  office  to 
have  in  its  files  should  the  subject  of 
any  records  request  later  claim  he  never 
made  the  request.  Of  course,  under  the 
OMB  guideline  as  Implemented  by  31 
agencies,  this  written  evidence  need  not 
t>e  presented  to  the  agency  concerned. 

Sixty-nine  representatives'  presented 
over  90  different  forms  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Several  others  always  ask  con- 
stituents to  write  a  letter  describing  their 
difficulty.  Many  Congressmen  also  make 
written  requests  to  agencies  about  par- 
ticularly sensitive  cases.  Only  one  office 
reported  it  never  asks  for  something 
with  the  constituent's  signature  at- 
tached. 

The  forms  used  range  from  simple 
mimeographed  consent  forms  asking 
only  the  constituent's  signature  to  de- 
tailed forms  asking  the  constituent  to 
present  his  problem,  supporting  data  and 
authorization  to  the  congressional  office 
in  order  to  pursue  his  case  with  a  par- 
ticular agency.  A  few  offices  wisely  note 
wh°re  the  reqi^t  was  received,  on  what 
date  and  whomandled  the  request. 

I  commend  I  these  offices  for  their  de- 
sire to  compl^ywith  the  Privacy  Act  to 
the  fullest  and  their  initiative  in  de- 
termining that  a  requester  Ls  who  he 
claims  to  be. 

Facsimiles  of  several  good  forms  will 
soon  be  available  in  the  Congressional 
Handbook  pid)lished  iQr  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Cmigressional  Operations. 

The  subcommittee  wiU  continue  to 
monitor  the  ccxistituent  casework  prob- 
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lem.  Should  any  congressional  office  find 
•n  acency  that  Is  not  complylnc  with  the 
OUB  gnkleUne,  or  Its  own  regxilation.  I 
woald  sppreciate  having  that  Infoima- 
tion  brought  to  my  attention.  Similarly, 
I  hope  Federal  agencies  will  apprise  me 
of  problem^  they  encounter  in  imple- 
menting the'Y^gu'latlon.  The  referred  to 
letter  follows:    x 

Ck>TXSKMKMT  iNFOtlf  ATIOH  AND  In- 

DnncuAL  Rights  SirBcoMKrTTEx 

OP   THZ    COMMTTTKE   ON    GOVESN- 

acKNT  Opexations. 

Washington,  D.C..  December  22.  1973. 
Hon.  Roderick  Hnxs. 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commi^- 
$ion,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Chairman  Hills:  It  has  recently 
oomA  to  my  attention  that  many  agencies 
have  not  yet  Implemented  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  guideline  tor  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974  regarding  congressional  in- 
quiries on  behalf  of  constituents.  These 
agencies  are  not  releasing  Information  in 
response  to  telephone  calls  from  congres- 
sional offices  which  affirm  that  a  constituent 
request  has.  in  fact,  been  received.  In  some 
cases,  agencies  are  refusing  to  respond  to  in- 
quiries even  when  the  constituents  letter 
requesting  help,  or  a  form  signed  by  the 
constituent  authorizing  the  congres,sman  to 
help,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
division  within  the  agency. 

When  the  Privacy  Act  became  effective  on 
September  27  of  this  year,  this  Subcommit- 
tee was  overwhelmed  with  complaint.'}  from 
Members  of  Congress  becau.se  exerutlve 
agencies  were  refusing  to  deul  with  con- 
gressional li'.qulrles  and  were  citir.g  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  as  the  reason. 

As  a  result  of  o\er  a  wee'.:  of  meetlnss  be- 
tween myself,  congressional  repre.sentatlves, 
the  OMB,  and  agency  representatives.  OMB 
Director  James  Lynn  issue!  the  following 
directive  on   October  3: 

"Disclosure  may  be  made  to  a  co:;gres- 
sion.-l  office  from  the  record  of  aa  individ- 
ual In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  con- 
gressional office  made  at  the  request  of  that 
individual." 

The  guideline,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed, 
appeared  In  the  Congresiional  Record  of  Oc- 
tober 6,  1975,  and  the  Federal  Register  of 
December  4.  1975. 

Representatives  of  the  Deieni.e  Dcpart- 
mer.t,  the  Veterans  AdnrUiil.stratlon.  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare quickly  assured  me  that  their  depart- 
ments would  amend  their  regulations  to 
permit  release  of  a  constituent's  personal 
data  to  congressional  offices  upon  telephonic 
assurance  that  the  request  for  congressional 
help  had  been  made  by  the  constituent. 

I  am  writing  now  to  &s'-z  whether  your 
agency  Is  complying  with  the  OMB  guide- 
line. As  you  may  know,  the  guideline  pro- 
vides that  If  a  con.stltuer.t  h.-is  a.sked  for  as- 
sistance, the  Representative  should  Inform 
the  agency  of  that  fact.  The  gu/dellne  does 
not  require  that  the  request  be  in  writing. 
or   that  It   be  presented   to   the   agency. 

Please  supply  the  Subcommittee  wltlx  a 
copy  of  your  agency's  regulation  Implement- 
ing the  OMB  pruldellne.  If  you  have  not  yet 
Implemented  the  0\rB  language,  please  In- 
form the  Subcommittee  of  your  reasons  for 
not   having   done   so. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Bella  S.  Abztjo, 

Chairrcowan. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PRESENTATION 
CEREMONY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  Is 
recognized  tor  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  l^ieaker  It  was 
my  personal  honor  earlier  this  afternoon 
to  be  In  attendance  at  the  Medal  of 
Honor  presentation  ceremony  at  the 
White  House  during  which  the  President 
gave  the  following  address: 

RCMASKS     or     THE     PRESIDENT     AT     MEDAL     OF 

Honor    Presentation   Ceremont,    Thxtrs- 
DAT,  Mabch  4,   197S 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  four 
Americana  for  exceptional  military  gallantry 
lu  the  service  of  our  Nation. 

All  four  of  these  men  distinguished  them- 
selves above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  I 
deeply  regret  that  one  of  the  awards,  to  the 
late  CapUin  Lance  P.  Sijan  (Sigh- Jan)  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  is  posthumous. 

The  other  three— Rear  Admiral  James  B. 
Stockdale.  United  States  Navy;  Colonel 
George  E.  Day,  the  United  States  Air  Force; 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Norrls,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve — are  with  us  today. 

We  confer  our  hlghe.st  decoration  upon 
them  for  their  inspiring  and  heroic  conduct. 
We  do  this  lu  realization  of  the  simple  truth 
that  they  have  helped  to  preserve  America's 
future  peace  by  demonstrating  through  their 
courage  the  dedication  of  those  entrusted 
with  our  defen.se. 

Their  bravery  places  them  In  the  ranks 
of  the  finest  of  America's  heroes  from  the 
present  back  to  the  year  1775 — when  we  were 
forceU.  as  a  nation,  to  tirst  take  up  arms  to 
defend  our  liberty.  These  four  men  served  In 
Vietnam.  The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  now  over. 

But  as  we  today  confer  the  Medal  of  Honor 
on  heroc.i  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
Vietnam.  v,e  have  not  forgotten  others  whore 
fate  still  remains  unknown.  We  will  con- 
tinue, on  humanitarian  grounds,  to  pre.=s  for 
a  full  accounting  for  those  men  to  resolve 
quer.tloiis  that  keep  many  American  families 
li\hig  In  endless  anxiety  and  agony. 

The  United  States  today  honors  four  men 
cf  uncommon  courage  with  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  But  we  can— and  must— also  honor 
tUcs^  inen  by  living  up  to  their  e.xumplc  of 
patrloti<;m. 

We  can  do  this  by  fulfillmont  of  our  own 
duty  as  a  nation,  the  highest  trust  that  we 
bear — the  preservation  of  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  Uulted  States  In  a  very  dan- 
gerous world. 

As  we  celebrate  our  B'centennlal  year,  we 
take  satLifactlon  in  our  power  to  preserve 
peace  through  strength.  We  are  today  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

As  President,  I  Intend  to  maintain  of.r  de- 
terrent power. 

While  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  by  diplomatic 
meanj.  my  policy  for  America's  security  can 
be  summarized  in  three  simple  words  of  the 
EngU.'?h   language— peace    through   strength. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  United  States  Is 
today  at  peace.  No  Americans  are  In  battle 
anywhere.  We  have  strengthened  vital  alli- 
ances that  preserve  peace  and  stability 
throughout  the  world. 

By  maintaining  unquestioned  strength 
and  resolve,  we  can  command  respect  and 
preserve  the  peace.  We  cannot  win  against 
the  enemies  of  freedom,  big  or  small,  with- 
out the  kind  of  vigilance  and  valor  sym- 
bolized by  the  medal  of  honor,  the  highest 
of  all  this  nation's  decorations. 

We  will  win  by  patient  and  persistent  pur- 
suit of  a  defense  second  to  none  in  a  world 
that  knows  that  America  says  what  It  means 
and  means  what  it  says. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  pay  America's  debt  to 
the  men  we  honor  today,  and  the  many 
others  who  served  with  such  courage. 

A  grateful  nation  thanks  its  defenders  for 
their  resolve  In  keeping  the  United  States 


of  America  the  world's  best  hope  of  pe«c» 
with  freedom. 

On  behalf  of  the  Amertcan  people,  I  salute 
the  cherished  memory  of  captain  Sljan 
(Sigh -Jan) — and  the  llTtng  example  of  Ad- 
miral Stockdale,  Ooloael  Day.  and  Lieu- 
tenant Norrls.  Tou  served  your  nation  well 
and  have  given  us  all  a  clearer  vision  of  a 
better  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  deep  honor  and 
privilege  to  witness  this  impressive,  in- 
spiring and  dramatic  presentation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  award  to  the  following 
four  distinguished  Americans:  Capt. 
Lance  P.  Sijan,  Rear  Adm.  James  B. 
Stockdale,  Col.  George  D.  Day,  and  Lt. 
Thomas  R.  Norrls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  Sijan,  long- 
time friends  and  constituents  of  mine, 
received  the  posthumous  Medal  of  Honor 
for  their  son,  Capt.  Lance  P.  Sljan.  A 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  Indebtedness 
was  shared  by  all  as  the  President  pre- 
.sented  the  award  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sijan, 
for  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  met 
Lance  Sijan  for  the  first  time  at  Christ- 
mastime in  1960.  A  talented  and  able 
high  school  senior,  Lance  had  appUcd  for 
the  fourth  congressional  appointment  to 
the  Air  Force  Academy.  His  obvious 
academic  ability  and  personal  tj' — quali- 
ties of  leadership — and  numerous 
achievements — gained  tlie  approval  of 
the  reviev.ing  board  which  evaluates  tli3 
many  competing  candidates.  Lance  was 
their  unanimous  first  choice.  And  I  was 
most  honored  to  name  him  as  my  prin- 
cipal appointee. 

As  periodic  reports  of  his  grades  and 
other  evidence  of  his  outstanding  per- 
formance and  maturity  were  received 
over  the  years,  I  shared  the  joy  of  his 
parents,  particularly  when  he  graduated 
from  the  academy  in  June,  1965,  when 
lie  became  a  pilot,  and  now  most  re- 
cently, tliis  afternoon,  when  he  most  ap- 
propriately received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
award  from  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States. 

It  is  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
would  hke  to  read  the  citation  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  given  to 
Capt.  Lance  P.  Sijan  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Citation 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name 
of  The  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously to  Captain  Lance  P.  Sljan,  United 
States  Air  Force,  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  above  and  bryond  the  call  of  duty: 

While  on  a  flight  over  North  Vietnam  on 
9  November  1967.  Captain  Sljan  ejected  from 
his  disabled  aircraft  and  successfully  evaded 
capture  for  more  than  six  weeks.  During  this 
time,  he  wa.s  seriously  Injured  and  suffered 
from  shock  and  extreme  weight  loss  due  to 
lack  of  food.  After  being  captured  by  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  Captain  Sljan  was  taken 
to  a  holding  point  for  subsequent  transfer  to 
a  Prisoner  of  War  camp.  In  his  emaciated  and 
crippled  condition,  he  overpowered  one  of  his 
guards  and  crawled  into  the  Jungle,  only  to 
be  recaptured  after  several  hours.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  another  prison  camp 
where  he  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
and  Interrogated  at  length.  During  interro- 
gation, he  was  severely  tortured;  however, 
he  did  not  divulge  any  Information  to  hU 
captors.  Captain  Bljan  lapsed  Into  dellrtvun 
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and  was  placed  In  the  care  of  another  pris- 
oner. During  his  Intermittent  pertods  of  con- 
sciousness tmtll  his  death,  he  never  com- 
plained of  his  physical  condition  and.  on 
several  occasions,  spoke  of  future  escape  at- 
tempts. Captain  Sljan's  extraonUnary  hero- 
ism and  Intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  at  the  cost  of  his  life  are  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  hlmaelf  and  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  BOB  wnJSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
among  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  was 
today  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
White  House  for  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  presentation  to  four  gallant 
servicemen,  one  of  whom  being  a  long- 
time friend  and  constituent,  Rear  Adm. 
James  B.  Stockdale.  USN. 

Admiral  Stockdale  was  the  aenlrar 
naval  ofiScer  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps.  He  set  a  courageous  exam- 
ple of  leadership  in  resisting  efforts  of  his 
captors  to  propagandize  the  POW's. 

His  wife,  Sybil,  and  their  four  sons, 
plus  his  cousin.  George  Bond,  and  other 
relatives  were  present  to  watch  him  re- 
ceive his  award  from  President  Ford. 

I  insert  his  citation  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarl^ : 

Citation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pleasure  In 
presenting  the  Medal  q|  Honor  to  Rear 
Admiral  James  B.  Stockdale.  United  States 
Navy,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  following: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  4  September  1968  while  senior 
naval  officer  in  the  Prisoner  of  War  camps  of 
North  Vietnam.  SecognlBed  by  his  captors  as 
the  leader  In  the  Prisoners'  of  War  resistance 
to  interrogation  and  in  their  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate In  propaganda  exploitation.  Bear 
Admiral  (then  Gap  tain)  Stockdale  was  sin- 
gled out  for  Interrogation  and  attendant 
torture  after  he  was  detected  In  a  covert  com- 
munications attempt.  Sensing  the  start  ot 
another  purge,  and  aware  that  his  earlier 
efforts  at  self-diBflguration  to  dissuade  his 
captors  from  exploiting  him  for  propaganda 
purposes  bad  resulted  In  cruel  and  agonizing 
punishment.  Rear  Admiral  Stockdale  resolved 
to  make  himself  a  symbol  of  resistance  re- 
gardless of  personal  sacrifice.  He  deliberately 
inflicted  a  near-mortal  wound  to  his  person 
In  order  to  convince  his  captors  of  his  vrilllng- 
ness  to  give  up  his  life  rather  than  capitulate. 
He  was  subsequently  discovered  and  revived 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  who,  convinced  of 
his  indomitable  spirit,  abated  In  their  em- 
ployment of  excessive  harassment  and  torture 
toward  all  of  the  Prisoners  of  War.  By  his 
heroic  action,  at  great  peril  to  himself,  he 
earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  fel- 
low prisoners  and  of  his  country.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Stockdale's  valiant  leadership  and  ex- 
traordinary courage  in  a  hostile  environment 
Ku.^'tain  and  enhance  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Service. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 


•nie  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  genUeman  from  Ctmnect- 
Icut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COSPONSORS     FOR     THE     JAVITS- 
KOCH-SCHEUER  FOOD  STAMPS  BILL 

(Mr.  KOC7H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
Represoitative  Jakes  H.  Scheper.  and  I 
are  today  reintroducing  with  nine  other 
cosponsors,  the  National  Food  Reform 
Act  of  1975.  Our  bill  is  essentially  the 
same  as  S.  2840.  introduced  in  the  otiier 
body  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  we  think 
the  food  stamp  program  is  a  valuable  and 
necessary  program.  Almost  certainly,  you 
are  aware  of  the  controversy  that  sur- 
rounds the  food  stamp  program  and  t^e 
various  proposals  to  reform  it.  What 
many  are  unaware  of  is  that  this  pro- 
gram has  remarkably  little  recipient 
fraud,  amounting  to  only  0.08  percent,  or 
less  than  one  in  a  thousand,  of  the  re- 
cipients, according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Last  year,  as  unemployment  climlied  to 
over  8  percent  nationally,  over  4,000.000 
more  people  were  forced  to  turn  to  the 
food  stamp  program  for  help.  This  is  the 
primary  reason  for  the  recent  increases 
In  the  cost  of  the  program.  We  believe 
that  a  rational  food  stamp  program  is 
even  more  necessary  today  than  when 
the  program  began  in  the  early  1960's. 

The  major  fraud  in  terms  of  dollar  cost 
to  the  Government  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  continued  requirement  that  stamps 
be  purchased,  necessitating  the  collection 
of  and  accounting  for  millions  of  dollars 
by  thousands  of  vendors  or  agents 
throughout  the  country.  Some  of  this 
money  has  been  disappearing  because  of 
inadequate  monitoring  of  the  program. 
Our  bill  would  eliminate  the  purchase 
requirement,  which  would  by  itself  cut 
out  over  $160  million  annually  in  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Major  features  of  this  bill  include  a 
standard  deduction  of  $135  per  month 
to  replace  the  current  complex  system 
of  itemized  deductions;  these  deductions 
in  fact  cause  most  of  the  errors  in  the 
present  program,  because  they  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  determine  properly 
who  is  and  who  is  not  eligible  for  food 
stamp  assistance  without  an  extensive 
application  and  verification  procedure 
with  multiple  itemized  deductions  which 
would  make  the  IRS  forms  appear  sim- 
ple in  comparison.  Our  bill  also  provides 
a  "work  incentive"  deduction  of  $30  per 
month  for  each  household  with  an  em- 
ployed person  in  order  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  work-related  expenses  incurred 
by  these  households  and  to  encourage 
people  to  work  rather  than  relying  on  the 
government  entirely  for  benefits.  Our 
bill  would  also  eliminate  the  purchase 
requirement  which  makes  for  adminls- 
teative  headaches  and  makes  the  pro- 
gram Inaccessible  to  the  very  poorest  of 
our  citizens  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
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even  the  minimal  amount  of  money  nec- 
essary for  them  to  buy  stamps. 

Recently  th&President  generated  more 
controversy  over  this  program,  when  he 
attempted  unilaterally  to  reform  the  food 
stamps  program  without  even  waiting  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  leg- 
islation to  change  the  food  stamp  pr6- 
gram  before  it  expires  in  1977.  The  PresV 
Ident's  proposed  regulations  parallel  the\ 
profKjsalB  that  his  supporters  on  this  is-  \ 
sue  have  introduced  as  legislation.  But 
the  regulations  also  attempt  to  accom- 
plish what  this  body  voted  against  in 
November,  1975.  At  that  time  the  House 
voted  against  the  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill  which  would  have  elim- 
inated all  families  from  the  food  stamp 
program  whose  incomes  exceeded  the 
poverty  line,  defined  as  $5,050  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  Such  a  provision  takes  no 
account  of  where  a  family  lives;  and  a 
cutoff  of  all  families  above  this  Une  takes 
no  account  of  the  family  size,  whether 
the  family  is  working  or  receiving  wel- 
fare, or  whether  the  family  has  any  ex- 
traordinary expenses  such  as  medical 
bills. 

An  arbitrary  cutoff  of  all  people  above 
the  poverty  line  would  eliminate  5.3  mil- 
lion of  the  18.7  mllllcm  people  currently 
receiving  some  assistance  under  th^.  pro- 
gram. And  ironically,  because  these 
people  receive  fewer  benefits,  because 
their  incomes  are  higher,  the  net  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  will  be  rela- 
tively small.  It  will  be^^e  lower  Income 
working  man  and  woman  who  are  pri- 
marily hurt  by  such  a  provision,  ami 
more  specifically  it  wiU  be  their  children 
who  are  hurt  by  having  this  food  supple- 
ment draiied. 

Ours  is  considerably  more  realistic  and 
gives  credit  to  those  who  woA,  allowing 
the  deduction  of  all  mandatory  wage 
taxes  as  well  as  allowing  a  wotk.  re- 
lated standard  deduction  of  $30  per 
month  in  addition  to  idl  other  deductions. 
The  proposals  of  the  administration  do 
not  give  credit  to  those  who  work,  but 
actually  penalize  them.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration's inroposals.  a  welfare  fam- 
ily with  tnonne  of  $5,050  or  less  is  ac- 
tually better  off  than  the  working  fam- 
ily with  the  same  income,  because  the 
working  family  will  be  required  to  pay 
taxes  for  which  no  deduction  will  be 
made,  before  digibillty  for  the  program 
is  decided.  The  administration  would  en- 
courage families  to  lean  on  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  attempt  to  find  work. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Our 
bill  would  allow  some  benefits — about 
$24  per  month — to  fsmiilies  of  four  with 
earned  incomes  of  up  to  $8,796.  For  those 
colleagues  who  would  Uke  to  see  a  more 
detailed  appraisal  of  our  bill,  I  would  re- 
fer them  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  3 — page  2016 — or  Febru- 
ary 9 — ^page  2899. 

I  ask  that  m^nbers  of  the  House  take 
an  objective  and  open-minded  view  of 
this  program,  and  I  urge  your  careful 
consideration  of  the  bill  which  Mr. 
ScHEUER  and  I  have  offered. 

The  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Solarz,  Ms. 
Chisholic.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Harrincton, 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal. 
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PRESENTATION  OP  THE  JULIUS 
FKDSDKNWALD  MEDAL  TO  LEON 
SCHIPP 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the 
Greater  Miami  area  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  among  us  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  our  time.  Dr.  Leon 
Schlff.  Following  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  full  professor  in 
medicine,  practicing  physician,  director 
of  a  renowned  gastric  laboratory  which 
was  later  named  in  his  honor,  and  pro- 
lific writer  of  Important  medical  articles, 
he  is  now  clinical  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Miami. 

The  specifics  of  Dr.  Schiff's  brilliant 
career  were  given  In  an  excellent  address 
by  Dr.  Frank  J.  Ingelflnger  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
coveted  Julius  Friedenwald  Medal  to 
Dr.  SchifT  by  the  American  Gastro- 
enterologiccl  Association  in  1973.  Dr. 
Ingelflnger  s  remarks  later  appeared  In 
the  "New  England  Journal  of  Medicine" 
and  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  text  of 
that  article  appear  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately foUowin.?  these  remarks. 
Presentation  op  the  Julitts  Fruoevwald 
Mkdai.  to  Lxon  ScHirr 
(By  Franz  J.  Ingelflnger.  M.D  ) 

There  have  been  a  number  of  famous 
Schlffs  In  medicine.  There  was  the  Imposing 
clinical  physiologist — Mcrltz  M.  Schlir  he  was 
In  Germany,  but  In  France  It  was  M.  Maurice. 
In  Dorland's  Medical  Dictionary  you  can  find 
"Schlfl's  biliary  cycle,"  Eomethlng  we  these 
days  call  the  enterohepatlc  circulation. 
Morltz  also  was  a  student — of  all  things — of 
esophageal  motility.  Indeed  he  may  have  been 
the  first  to  show  that  cutting  the  vagi  !n  the 
neck  produced  an  achalasla-Uke  condl'ion  la 
dogs.  And  then  there  was  Hugo  Schlff,  for 
whom  PAS — periodic  acld-Schlff — Etain  Is 
named,  a  stain  used  with  great  advantage  by 
one  of  the  past  Friedenwald  Medalists  of 
this  Association.  But  of  course  the  best 
known  of  the  medical  Schiffs  Is  the  one  In 
whose  honor  we  have  gathered  on  this  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Leon  Schlff  of  Rega,  Cincinnati, 
and  Miami. 

Riga  and  Miami,  however,  are  merely  the 
geographic  fringes  of  Leon's  career.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  career  la  unalterably  fixed  Ui 
barren  Riga,  where  he  was  born  on  May  1, 
1901.  In  the  last  2  years,  Leon  has  lived  la 
lush  Miami,  but  that  city  cannot  count  on  a 
man  of  his  energy  and  vitality  remaining  In 
one  place.  But  In  between — from  1906  when 
his  parents  brought  him  to  the  United  States, 
until  1970  when  mandatory  retirement  was 
thrust  upon  a  most  reluctanct  recipient — al- 
though Leon  traveled  In  many  lands  and 
studied  as  a  fellow  In  medicine  in  Munich  and 
Leipzig,  and  although  the  gastroenterological 
community  that  beat  a  path  to  his  laboratory 
door  was  International,  hid  career  was  Cin- 
cinnati-associated. There  he  went  to  high 
school,  to  college,  and  to  medical  school,  there 
he  had  his  Internship  and  residencies;  there 
he  progressed  from  Instructor  In  medicine  to 
full  professor;  there  he  took  care  of  his  many 
patients;  and  there  he  directed  his  renowned 
Gastric  Laboratory,  now  o.Ticlally  named  In 
hla  honor  the  Leon  Schlff  Laboratory  of  Gas- 
troenterology. 

In  restrospect,  one  may  Identify  Jauu.iry 
1,  1946  as  a  milestone  In  Leon's  career.  By 
that  time  one  could  find  56  articles  bearing 
his  name  In  medical  journals.  Only  four  of 
these  had  to  do  with  the  Uver  or  bile.  Of  the 
72  SchlfT-autbored  articles  that  were  pub- 
lished after  1945,  only  four  were  not  about 


the  Uver  or  bUe.  The  turning  point  more  or 
less  coincided  with  his  writing  of  the  mono- 
graph "Differential  Diagnosis  of  Jaundice." 
It  is  a  renx^kable  book  in  many  ways.  It  Is, 
as  Dr.  Edward  Gall  says,  "A  fine  admixture  of 
fundamental  knowledge  and  bedside  prac- 
ticality." In  spite  of  the  tremendous  changes 
that  have  taken  place  In  the  27  years  since 
Its  publication,  many  of  its  pages  provide 
Information  still  serviceable  today.  Moreover, 
examination  of  the  citations  uncovers  not  a 
single  reference  to  Hans  Popper  and  only  two 
to  Sheila  Sherlock,  who  had  Just  started  do- 
ing Uver  biopsies.  Leon  was  not  dlsregardlnj 
Hans  or  Sheila;  it  la  merely  that  In  1945  the 
mantle  of  hepatologlc  omniscience  had  not 
yet  descended  on  their  shoulders.  In  fact, 
l.epatology  was  nonexistent  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  field  bad  only  one  acknowl- 
edged master — Cecil  Wat.son.  whose  name 
one  can  find  repeatedly  In  the  •Differential 
Diagnosis  of  Jaundice." 

The  moncgraph  Is  thus  noteworthy  not 
only  for  Us  Intrinsic  quality  but  for  the  fact 
that  It  was  the  first  modern  American  text- 
book en  the  subject  of  liver  disease.  Indeed. 
It  marked  a  milestone  not  only  In  the  ca- 
reer of  Leou  Schlff  but  In  the  hlotory  of 
American  gastroenterology.  For  about  1946, 
one  may  propose,  the  glorious  dl.sclpllt.e — 
although  some  mljht  c.ill  It  an  abominable 
cult — of  American  hepatology  was  born.  Its 
creators  were  Watson  In  Minneapolis.  Schlff 
In  Cincinnati,  and  Popper,  at  that  time  In 
Chicago.  Midwestern  to  be  .lure,  but  what  a 
group!  The  one  a  clinical  biochemist,  the 
second  a  physiologic  and  biochemical  clini- 
cian, and  the  third  a  physiologic,  biochemical 
and  clinical  pathologist.  Watson,  Schlff  and 
Popper— the  hepatic  troika — which  eourids 
better,  doesn't  it,  than  the  liverish  three- 
some? 

Two  years  later  the  same  group,  except 
that  Wat!ion  was  represented  by  his  associate 
Hoffbaucr,  materialized  their  intellectual 
creation  by  founding  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Liver  Dl.<;ea.5es,  of  which 
Leon  was  the  flrat  president.  Later,  in  the 
1950's  Leon  was  aLo  a  member  of  a  small 
group  that  advised  the  NaMonal  In-itltut;  cf 
Arthritis  ani  Metabolic  Diseases  en  tha 
establishment  of  training  programs  specifi- 
cally and  officially  oriented  toward  gas- 
troenterology, a  development  that,  although 
It  has  fallen  on  evU  days,  may  have  been 
Just  as  important  as  slipping  another  D  Into 
the  acronym  representing  that  National  In- 
stitute of  Health. 

There  is  no  need  to  dl.scu.ss  Leon's  monu- 
mental textbook  "Diseases  of  the  Liver"  first 
published  In  1956  and  now  being  prepared 
for  its  fourth  edition.  All  of  you,  I  am  sure, 
have  read  It,  and  most  of  you,  for  that 
matter,  have  contributed  to  it — directly  or 
indirectly,  I  hasten  to  add.  Tlie  success  of 
this  book  demonstrates  how  skillful  Leon 
>T's  been  In  applying  two  of  his  pedagogic 
aphorl-sm-s.  Tlie  first  Is,  "The  medicine  of 
today  Is  the  physiology  of  tomorrow";  and 
the  second,  "One  good  feel  of  the  liver  Is 
worth  any  two  liver  function  tests,  and  the 
first  feel  Is  often  the  best."  The  same  ideas 
are  cxprossed  In  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
articles.  Leon  and  his  associates  could  write 
on  the  use  cf  the  galactose  tolerance  test 
la  Uver  dlsea.=-e,  on  congenital  defects  In  bil- 
irubin metabolism  seen  In  the  adult,  on  ni- 
trogen metabolism  In  patients  with  Uver 
disease,  and  on  needle  biopsy  of  the  liver, 
but  his  real  convictions  come  to  the  surface 
in  such  titles  as  "The  Cliniclazi's  Approach  to 
Uver  Disease."  "Absence  of  a  Palpable  Liver — 
A  Sign  of  Value  in  Excluding  Obstructive 
Jaundice  Due  to  Pancreatic  Cancer."  and 
"One  Feel  of  the  Liver." 

On  the  wards.  Leon's  clinical  skills  and 
his  belief  In  them,  were  equally  evident. 
"He  would  frequently  and  accurately  assess 
the  degree  of  jaundice  at  the  bedside,"  I 
am  informed  by  Steve  Schenker,  "and  on 
being    told    that   the   laboratory    bilirubin 


estimation  differs  by  a  few  mlUlgrams  per 
cent,  be  would  argue  that  this  was  but  one 
more  example  of  laboratory  error" — a  bit  qf 
mild  histrionics  that  exemplify  not  only 
the  competent  clinician  but  the  stimulat- 
ing teacher.  Strangely  enough,  his  approach 
to  clinical  pathological  conferences  was 
somewhat  less  assured,  perhaps  because  on 
one  of  these  occasions  he  committed  him- 
self to  some  diagnosis  or  other  but  then 
added  In  a  slightly  superior  fashion,  "Au- 
gusta, of  cours3,  thinks  it's  hemochromatosis, 
but  I  don't  think  she's  right."  For  those  of 
you  unacquainted  with  Augusta,  she  Is  no 
doctor  but  has  been  Leon's  secretary,  fiscal 
agent,  and  also  wife  for  48  years.  Well  It 
turned  out  the  patient  did  have  hemochro- 
matosis. So,  according  to  Ed  Gall,  "Time 
after  time  after  his  clinical  analysis  and  the 
ultimate  conclusion,  Leon  would  back  away 
and  say,  "This  Is  what  I  thought;  my  wife 
Augusta  thinks  .  .  .'  " 

Becai..se  of  bis  success  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  hepar,  we  tend  to  stereotype  Dr. 
Schlff  as  Leon  the  Liver.  But  it  Is  erroneous 
to  co.islder  him  In  su'-h  purely  Intrahepatic 
dlmen'^lons.  His  early  studies  contributed 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  gastric  secre- 
tion, ctironic  gastritis  and  of  the  clinical 
and  metabolic  consequences  of  gastrointes- 
tinal bleeding.  It  Is  also  reassuring  to  the 
Tist  Of  us  fallibls  humanity  that  for  a  time 
he  was  pvrsulng  a  wtu-o-the-wlsp,  namely 
the  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  with 
a  concentrate  Isolated  from  normal  human 
gastric  jvUce  and  enthusiastically  given  the 
name  AddLsln. 

In  spite  of  Leon's  more  recent  academic 
c:?mmltment  to  hepatology,  moreover,  he 
never  gave  up  gastroenterology.  Thus  he 
managed  to  carry  on.  In  addition  to  all  his 
other  dalles,  an  extensive  clinical  practice, 
and  one  may  bo  sure  that  peptic  ulcer,  mal- 
absorption, and  constipation  were  not 
slighted  for  their  lack  of  hyperblUrublnemtft. 
The  more  than  60  trainees  who  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Gastric  Laboratory  also  re- 
flect their  mentor's  broad  commitments. 
Some  have  devoted  themselves  principally  to 
the  liver,  but  others  are  general  gastroenter- 
ologlsts  or  Internists  whose  broad  range  of 
abilities  give  He  to  the  canard  that  special- 
ists only  can  breed  ever  more  Impractical  and 
impersonal  ultraspeclallsts. 

How  could  anyone  exposed  to  Leon  Schlfl 
be  Impractical  and  Impersonal?  Is  there  any- 
one among  us  fortunate  enough  to  be  his 
friend  who  has  not  leaned  forward  with  rapt 
expectation — often  scatologlc,  alas — as  Leon, 
legendary  for  his  genius  as  a  raconteur,  would 
begin.  "Say,  have  you  heard  this  one?"  He 
has  given  me  permission  to  repeat  one  of  his 
favorites. 

"A  plantation  owner  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  physician's  diagnosis  and  requested 
a  consultant  from  a  university  center.  In  ad- 
dition, he  planted  his  faithful  servant  be- 
hind the  drapes  of  the  room  in  which  the 
consultation  was  to  take  place  with  Instruc- 
tions to  listen  carefully  and  report  back  to 
him  everything  the  physicians  had  to  say. 
The  servant  reported  that  he  had  heard  every 
word  the  doctors  said.  'What  did  the  doctors 
say  about  my  heart?'  'They  cald  your  heart 
was  fine."  'What  did  they  say  about  my 
lungs?'  'They  said  your  lungs  were  fine.' 
'What  did  they  say  about  my  liver?'  'Said 
they  wouldn't  know  until  after  the  post- 
mortem.' " 

But  succe.?s  around  the  cocktail  table,  at 
the  writer's  desk,  or  even  behind  the  labo- 
r.itory  bench,  tells  us  little  of  the  humanity 
of  the  per-ion.  The  world  knows  what  kind 
of  man  Leon  really  Is  from  the  affection 
with  which  his  pupils  see  him,  from  the 
gratitude  expressed  In  words  and  gifts  by 
his  patients,  and  from  the  strong  ties  cf 
love  and  interdependence  that  bind  Leon, 
his  wife,  and  their  two  sons.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  many  roles  played  by  Au- 
gu.sta  Schlff,  Leon's  two  sons,  Gilbert  Mar- 
tin and  Eugene  Schlff,  are  both  academl- 
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clans,  Gilbert  a  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Cincinnati,  and  Eugene  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Miami,  Although 
t'ae'^e  doctors  sons  are  clearly  distinguished 
in  their  own  right,  I  have  not  heard  that 
either  has  achieved  the  highest  acoolade, 
r.amely  having  the  father  defer  to  the  son's 
diayiiosls  at  the  end  of  a  clinical -pathologi- 
cal conference. 

Edward  Gall  Is  such  a  long-time  friend 
and  as.soclatc  of  Leon's  that  I  want  to  quote 
l-.ini  once  again.  "Leon,"  Dr.  Gall  writes, 
h:!s  alwaj-s  been  a  Mensch,"  wlilch  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  Bronx  means  a  real  guy 
exemplifying  the  subtle  virtues  of  which 
man  Is  capable:  fortitude  In  the  face  of 
I'-Lsing  a  third  son  In  an  auto  accident,  a 
selfless  and  sympathetic  concern  with  the 
welf^.re  of  others,  and  the  tolerant  abUlty  to 
look  at  the  world — and  even  himself — with 
humor. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  prefer  to  be, 
leon,  a  world-faraous  hepatologlst,  a  con- 
summate clinician,  an  Inspiring  and  Influ- 
ential teacher,  or  an  honest  to  goodness 
"Mensch."  But  the  point  Is  Immaterial,  for 
you  are  all  of  these,  and  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  the  American  Gastroenterological 
Association  takes  prtde  and  pleastue  In 
bestowing  on  you  Its  highest  award,  the 
Julius  Friedenwald  Medal. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Lehman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill^  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes  • ,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial biLsiness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  RiNALDo,  for  30  minutes,  March  10, 
1976. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  J5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Railsback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppE,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoDD)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoTiL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  BocGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Green,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minatcs,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  todaj'. 

Ms.  Abzuc,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  his  remarks  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Pepper,  Immediately  before  tlie 
vote  on  the  Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  Prenzel  to  insert  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  roncall  No.  91. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado"*  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  (joodlinc  in  three  in.stances. 

Mr.  Pindlet. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  RoBZNSON. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Razlsback. 

Mr.Hxinz. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Whaien. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoDD^  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  tliree  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Praseu. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  ASDABBO. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  two  ins^tarces. 

Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  CoPvMan  in  five  in.-tances. 

Mr.  Traxlsr. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Rtjsso. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  GxNN. 
Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Dodd  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill. 
Ml'.  Mahon. 
Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Price  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  live  instances. 

Mr.  ECKHAROT. 
Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Vanix  in  thx-ee  instances. 

Mr.  MAGuntE. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 


Mr.  Evans  of  Tndiana. 

Mr.  OmHGER  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.*  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  8,  1976.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXnC L'TI\'E  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2738.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  «<Publlc 
Assistance,  Social  and  BehablUtatlon  Serv- 
ice," has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  a  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  3679(e)  (3)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(e)  (2)  ];  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2739.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  CouncU  act  No.  1-S7,  "To  instwe  the 
further  development  and  specification  of  af- 
firmative action  employment  plans  by  all 
District  government  agencies,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2740.  A  letter  from  the  SecretMy  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  consoUdate  the 
administration  of  certain  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2741.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Department  of 
State,  ti'ansinittlng  a  report  on  the  Agency's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informatloa 
Act  during  calendar  year  ia75,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Co&nittee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

2742.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's  activi- 
ties tmder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1975.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Gcven>- 
ment  Operations. 

2743.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Legal 
Services  Corp.,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
corporation's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  durUig  calendar  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5.52(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmeiit   Operations. 

2744.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President, 
Panania  Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  company's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  diu'ing  calendar 
year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(di :  to  the 
Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

2745.  A  le+ter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchaiige  CommiEslcu.  transmitting 
a  rei>ort  on  the  Conimissicn's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  oi  Ini'ormation  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1975.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  522(d, : 
to  the  Ccrnmiltee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2740.  A  letter  from  th?  .^.ssistant  Secretai'V 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relation.?,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presldentl.-U  determination 
No.  76-9,  finding  and  determining  that  It  i.s 
in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  sale  to  Egypt  of  500,000  metric 
tons  of  wheat  wheat  flour  under  title  I  of 
the    Agrioulturil    Trade    Development    anj 
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Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  section  103(d)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

2747.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaetf 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  to  authorize  additional  approprl- 
at!on.s.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Con*- 
niir.tee  on  Interstnte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2740.  A  letter  from  the  Secretsry  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  20aib)(l)  of  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  Pi5(  al  year  1977 
through  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchrnt 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant. 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  11481.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1977  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-871).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stato  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  8835  (Rept.  No.  94- 
872) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6516  (Rept.  No.  94- 
873) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  H.R.  12226.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (Rept.  No.  94-874). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1012.  Resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules  (Rept.  No.  94-875).  Referred  to  the 
HoiLse  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hotise  Resolution  1047.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Select  Conmalttee  on  Aging 
(Rept.  No.  94  876).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  Hou^^e  Ad- 
ministration. Hou.se  Resolution  1049.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenses  for  the 
second  session  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  (Rept. 
No.  94-877) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  3981.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  •\ct  of 
1972  to  atithorize  and  a.isist  the  coastal 
States  to  studv.  p:a:i  for,  manage,  and  control 
the  impact  of  eiicrgy  resource  development 
and  production  whicli  affects  the  coa-stal 
zone,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  94  878).  Referred  to  the 
Commi'.'ee  of  ttie  W.hole  Hou-e  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULT..M.^N:  Comnii'  ee  on  W.ivs  and 
Mean?.  K  R  11997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
t>ic  ta.'c  'reatment  of  certain  divestitures  of 
a«et3  by  bank  holding  companies;  with 
aniendment  (Rept.  No.  94  879).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  and  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  12297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  tof  1969  to  extend 
those  benefits  to  miners  who  Inctir  pneumo- 
coniosis or  silicosis  In  underground  and  open 
pit  dlatomaceous  earth  mines,  or  in  the  mill- 
ing of  dlatomaceous  earth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H  R  12298.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4063 
la)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  exempt  asphalt  distributors  from  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  motor  vehicles,  p.irts  and  ac- 
cessories; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H  R.  12299.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  .^ct  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oit  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL : 
H.R.  12300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felon.y  with  use 
of  a  firearm,  and  to  provide  minimum  penal- 
ties for  such  sentences;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts: 
HR.  12301.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
a.ssembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  hlm- 
■self,    Mr.    Archer,    Mr.    Dtjncan    of 
Teimessee,  and  Mr.  Rancel)  : 
H.R.   12302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  for  the  Interest  on 
certain    governmental    obligations    the    pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  to  provide  hospital 
facilities;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Te.xas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Davis,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick.    Mr.    ICHORO,    Mr.    Jenrette, 
Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Steelman)  : 
H.R.  12303.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax,  to 
l:icrea.se   the  estate  tax   marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAMOURS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  White)  : 
H.R.    12304.   A   bill   to   amend   Public   Law 
874,  81st  Congre.s'j,   to  provide  that  children 
of  parents  employed  on  Federal  property  who 
attend  school  In  a  State  contiguous  to  the 
State    In   which   such    property    Is   situated 
may  be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  aid  entitlement  of  the  local  educational 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  school, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   DAMOUUS    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,    Mr.    Cornell,    Ms.    Holtz- 
MAM,   Mr.  HrcHEs.  Mr.   Pattison  of 
New    York,     Mr.    Solar/,     and    Mr. 
Traxler) : 
H  R    12305.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  elmilnate  the  time  period  tn 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  hl.s  educational 
benetUs  and  to  extend  the  months  of  eligi- 
bility from  36  to  45  moi-.'.hs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Aifairs. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
HR.  12.306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  under 
certain  circumstances  the  delimiting  period 
for  completing  veterans'  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  12307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  time  period  In 
which  a  veteran  has  to  tise  his  educational 
beneiits  and  to  extend  the  months  of  eligi- 
bility from  36  to  45  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran,'  Affairs. 


H.R.  12308.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  the 
delimiting  period  for  completing  veterans' 
education  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  12309.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  make  certain  considerations  prior  to  the 
closing  of  third  and  fourth  class  post  offices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  12310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Minnesota  Valley  National 
■Wildlife  Recreation  Area;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  12311.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  natuial  gas  pipeline 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  acros.'s  Canada 
to  domestic  markets,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  12312.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  In 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  even-handed 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumeis  with  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.R.  12313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  s  $60,000 
credit  against  the  estate  tax  In  lieu  of  the 
estate  tax  exemption  and  to  provide  an  al- 
ternate method  of  valuing  certain  real  prop- 
erty for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  12314.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  that  national  and  Inter- 
national labor  organizations,  and  Inter- 
mediate labor  organization  bodies,  shall  elect 
their  officers  by  secret  ballot;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   KETCHUM    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson    of   California,    Mr.    BuR- 
GENER,  Mr.  Delltjms,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORD,  Mr.  Kbebs,  Mr.  Lagovarsino, 
Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Stark,    Mr.    Talcott,    Mr.    Traxler, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son) : 
H  R.  12315.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits to  Slate  me»»t  and  poultry  Insjjectors  who 
are  transferred  to  the  Federal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    California,   Mrs.   Burke   of 
California,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
yiT.  DE  Lugo,   Mr.   Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
GiiMAN,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.    P\TTERSON    of    California,    Mrs. 
.SPELLMAN,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Geor- 
gia) : 
H.R    12316.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide,  fis 
the  primary  form  in  which  services  are  to  be 
furnished  under  the  child-welfare  services 
program,  for  supportive  day  treatment  and 
In-home  services  to  children  and  families;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.    MIKVA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
DAmours,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Indiana) : 
H.R,  12317.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  cause  the  self- 
destruct  of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  successor  agencies  after  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly  to  the  Comnoittees  on  aovernment 
Operations,  and  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  MILLS:  

HH.  12318.  A  bill  to  (unena  tlUe  ZVHX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  MitboclM  paj- 
ment  under  the  medicare  prognm  for  oertaia 
services  performed  by  ehlropraotorr,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

HR.  12319.  A  blU  to  amend  title  ZVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authoilBe  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  servloes  i>er- 
formed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NOW AK: 

H.R.  12320.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  1-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  racing  sheUs  and 
oars;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BISENHOOVEB: 

HR.  12321.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  erteiul  the 
delimiting  period  for  completing  programs 
of  education  for  veterans  pursuing  such  pro- 
grams at  the  close  of  such  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  'VTeterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  RtiPFK,  Mr.  Ashixt, 
Mr.  DU  Pont,  Mr.  DowmMC  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Bbxavz.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  DE  I.A  Gabza,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  and  Mr.  Obbistab)  : 

H  Jl.  12322.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO : 

H.R.  12323.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  resjject  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunicaUons  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  In  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  12324.  A  bill  to  require  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  refined   copper   for   storage   In  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 

H.R.  12326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (by  request) : 

H.R.  12326.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  and  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Reseaich 
and  Development  Act  of  197Ar'aB.d  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  for  consideration 
of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  imder 
rule  X,  clause  l(r)  and  under  42  U.S.C.  2262, 
respectively. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

HR.  12327.  A  bUl  prohibiting  use  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funds  for 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 

H.R.  12328.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Secvu-lty  Act  to  reduce 
the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  tmder  tlw 
medicare  program  to  Ite  1975  level;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDOE: 

H.R.  12329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Berarae  Code  of  19M  to  Increase  the  ex- 
»mp**r»t  tat  puipoees  of  the  FMeral  estate 
tax,  to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  dedac- 
tlon.  and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of 
valutng  certain  zeal  prupeilj  for  estate  tax 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  CoTTEK.  Mr.  Dkinan.  Mr. 
Hannaford.  Mr.  Jensette.  Mr.  Maz- 
zou,   Mr.   Oberstas.   and   Mr.   Sas- 

BANES)  : 

HJt.  12330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esteb- 
llshment  of  multipurpose  service  programs 
for  displaced  homemakers.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Abdncs,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  Pettts,  Mr.  Bonkxr,  Mr.  Besg- 
LANB,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Taylob  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lago- 
MASsiNO,  and  Mr.  Hicks)  : 
HA.  12331.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  Indian  people  by  improving  the  services 
and  faclUties  of  Federal  Indian  health  pro- 
grams and  encouraging  innyinriiini  participa- 
tion of  Indians  In  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJR.  12332.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue assistance  to  local  governments  by  ex- 
tending Federal  revenue  sharing  for  local 
governmental  units  for  5%  additional  years, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK   (for  herself,  Mr. 
McCoLUSTKH.    Mr.     CouGRUN,    Mr. 
Erebs,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Rkuss,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Schroedeb,  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Broomfbld)  : 
HJt.  13333.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  CMclahoma: 
HJl.  12334.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  more  rational 
and  equlteble  the  method  of  computing  so- 
cial security  benefits,  to  Uberallze  the  earn- 
ings test  and  to  provide  that  an  individual's 
actual  benefit  level  shall  be  appropriately 
taken  into  account  in  applying  such  test, 
and  to  compensate  the  social  seciu-lty  trust 
funds  for  past  losses  resulting  from  low-in- 
terest  Investments;    to    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
ScHKUER,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  SoLARz,  Ms.  Chibholk,  Mr.  Nic, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
HJl.  12335.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program;   to  the  Committee  on  AgrlctUture. 
By    Mr.    McCOLLISTER    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Broyhill)  : 
H.R.    12336.  A  biU   to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  to  protect  health  and  the  environ- 
ment from  hazardous  chemical  substances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  MAGUIRE: 
H.R.  12337.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  corporations 
a  credit  for  10  percent  of  the  social  security 
taxes  paid  with  respect  to  not  more  than  10 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  12338.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HU.  12339.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
IstrattM-  of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  m  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the  Common- 
■weaith  of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  FKBBSLEB: 

H.R.  12S40.  A  bin  to  •mend  the  nam  Labor 
Contractor  Beglstntlon  Act  of  1988  to 
exempt  contractors  of  wuilnaB  engaged  In 
custom  cutting  or  combine  opexBttons  in 
connection  with  the  harreftttx^g  of  grains  and 
contracton  of  workers  engaged  in  tlie  shear- 
ing of  sheep;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RISENHOGVER: 

HJt.  12341.  A  bni  to  amend  tiUe  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Oecmlty  Act  to  anthoriae  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDEB  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  SncoN ) : 

H.R.  12342.  A  bUI  to  establldi  an  American 
Constitution  Bicentennial  Foundatton;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clva  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HKUBTTZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sebeltob) : 

H.R.  12343.  A  bill  to  rei>eal  sections  102 
and  202  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
of  1973  which  make  flood  Insurance  coverage 
and  community  participation  In  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  prerequisites  for  ap- 
proval of  any  flnanrlal  asststanoe  In  a  flood 
hazard  area,  and  for  other  pnipoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Cxurency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 

HR.  12344.  A  bUi  to  amend  title  Vm  of  the 
act  commonly  called  tiie  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of 
1968  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of  attor- 
ney's fees  and  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hooslng  and  Urban  Development  to 
Initiate  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SISK: 

HH.  12345.  A  bill  to  require  compliance 
with  the  Buy  American  Act  in  the  school 
lunch  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devinx  (by  request) : 

H.R.  12346.  A  biU  to  amend  the  BaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstete  and  Fcn'elgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STXJDDS : 

H.R.  12347.  A  blU  to  establish  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  legal  regime  governing 
iiabiUty  and  compensation  for  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pollution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Tran^ortetion,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

HJR.  12348.  A  bill  to  improve  agency  re- 
sponsiveness to  citizen  complaints  and  in- 
quiries; to  require  submission  to  Congress 
of  information  on  administrative  proced\u«s 
used  to  handle  citizen  complaints  and  In- 
quiries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunent  Oi>erations. 

By  Mr.  TA'YLOB  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  PicKUs,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 

H.R.  12349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  limit  under  certain 
circumstances  the  discretion  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  determining  the  rate 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  air  carrier 
for  the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

H.J.  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  fourth  week  in  June  as  National  Tennis 
Week;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS: 

H.J.  Res.  847.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit, 
diu-lng  a  specified  period,  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  or  any  other  Federal  official  from 
reducing  services  provided  by  offices  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Stabilization  and  Constrvatlon  Service, 
or  tbo  Soil  Coawrratlon  Service  In  any 
oounty  In  any  State  until  a  proposed  plan 
for  reducing  such  services  In  that  State  has 
been  published,  hearings  have  been  held  on 
U,  and  a  final  plan  has  been  adopted  and 
published;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  BOOOS: 
H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
March  7.  1976,  through  March  14,  1976.  as 
National  Nutrition  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRAOEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habxin,  Mr.  DiNGEix,  Mr.  Bisk,  Mr. 
MrrcKELx,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Roush, 
Mr.  BoNKEx,  Mr.  Dukcan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.      Okasslbt,      Mr.     Stabk,      Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Eilbexc, 
Mr.   Rhodes,   Mr.  Yates,   Mr.   de  la 
Oakza,   Mr.   Ambro,   Mr.   Early,   Mr. 
TsoNGAS,   Mr.  Hughes,   Mr.   Matsl- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe)  : 
H.J.  Res.  849.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar weeFln  March  1976,  as  National  Elmploy 
the  Older  Worker  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  emd  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ullman,     Mr.     English,     Mr.     Van 
Deixlin,    Mr.    Esch,    Mr.    Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Steelman,      Mrs.      Spellman,      Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLX,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,    Mr.   Snus.   Mr.   Rogess. 
Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Shar?, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  St  Oermain,  Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts,      Mr, 
Hayes    of     Indiana,     Mr.     Rostzn- 
xowsKi,  and  Mr.  Santini  ) : 
H.J.  Res.  850.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  In  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.J.  Res.   851.   Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  judges  after  a  term  of  8  years;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for' himself,   Mr. 
Blt.cener,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H  J.  Res.  852.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February    22,    May    30.    and    October    12    as 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day.  and 
Columbus    Day,   respectively,   and   to  make 
such  days  legal  public  holidays;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
HJ.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President   to  proclaim  September  8  of 
each   year   as   National   Cancer  Day;    to   tlie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STAGOERS: 
H.J.  Res.  854.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  573.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  nego- 
tiations should  resume  between  the  SoutJiern 
Railway  and  the  Chessie  System  on  ttie  one 
hand  and  railway  labor  organizations  on  the 
other;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  .for 
himself,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Biaocji,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Gil.man, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  No- 
WAK.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Conable,  iAr.  Koch,  Mr.  Wolft. 
Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Downey  of  Xcw 
York,  and  Mr.  ZErERErri) ; 


H.  Con.  Ree.  S74.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing northeastern  railroads;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
RooNET,  and  Mr.  Skttbitz)  : 
H.  Con.  Rea.  576.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  continuing  negotiations  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  to  preserve  railroad  competition  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.  Res.  1073.  Resolution  ordering  the  print- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence;    to    the    Committee    on    House 
AdmlnLstratlon. 

By    Mrs.    FE.VWICK    (for    herself.    Mr. 
.Anderson   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Prenzel, 
Mr.  Edg\r.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,    Mr.    Jkffords.    and    Mr.    Find- 
ley)  : 
H.  Res.  1074.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
speedy   printing  and  publication  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence; 
'o  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.   1075.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee   to  study   the   impact  and   rami- 
fications of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self. Ms.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Cask,   Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    McHugh, 
Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mrs.     Meyner,     Mr. 
MiKVA,    Mr.   MuRPHT  of  New   York, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,   Mr.  Riegle,   Mr.   Rodino,   Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    Seiberling, 
Mr.    Simon,    and    Mrs.    Spellman)  : 
H.  Res.  1076.  Resolution  creating  the  Select 
Committee    on    Nuclear    Proliferation    and 
Nuclear  Export  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Stark.    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  WiRTH)  : 
H.  Res.  1077.  Resolution  creating  the  Select 
Committee    on    Nuclear    Proliferation    and 
Nuclear  Export  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York    (for 
hlm.self  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H   Re.s.  1078.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Fiscal  Problenis  of  Cities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
H.  Res.  1079.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  for  the  second  session  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Hoii.se  Adminis- 
tration 


estate  tax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 


iMEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

309.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  establishment  of  a  natural  area 
In  the  Congaree  Swamp;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

310.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legi.slatiue  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress cull  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  require  that  the 
Federal  budget  be  balanced;  to  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

311.  Also,  memorirtl  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  National 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

312.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,   relative   to  Federal 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.FUQUA: 
HJ{.  12350.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
D.  Howard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.   12351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  Center.  Inc. 
and  103  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

408.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
mayor  and  city  council,  HoldenvlUe,  Okla.. 
relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Op^utions. 

409.  Also,  petition  of  Metropolitan  Dallas 
Post  No.  681,  The  American  Legi<»i.  Dallas, 
Tex.,  relative  to  unions  In  the  armed  forces 
and  the  Panama  Canal;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  and  International 
Relations. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X,  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  26.  1976,  page  4676: 

HOUSE   BILLS 

H.R.  11626.  February  2,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to 
Insure  the  implementation  of  a  long  range 
plan  to  combat  dlabetea  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  scientists  who  have 
shown  productivity  In  diabetes  research  for 
the  purpose  of  contlntilng  such  research.  Au- 
thorizes, under  the  Publio  Health  Service 
Act,  the  appropriation  of  specified  sums  tot 
the  purposes  of  making  grants  to  centers 
for  research  and  training  in  diabetic  related 
disorders. 

H.R.  11627.  February  2,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Substitutes  a  "Pay-As-You-Oo,  So- 
cial Security  and  Prosperity  Insurance"  for 
the  present  Old- Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  program  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Revises  eligibility  requirements 
and  benefit  amounts.  Imposes  a  uniform  tax 
on  personal  and  corporate  incomes  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
fund  such  program. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  and  offer  for  sale  "United  States  So- 
cial Security  bonds." 

H.R.  11628.  February  2,  1976,  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Federal  Campaign  Act 
of  1974  to  establish  as  an  independent  es- 
tablishment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  whose  members 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  11629.  February  2,  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  11630.  February  2,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  to  exempt  Boys  State.  Boys 
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Nation,  Olrls  State  and  Olrls  Katton  eon- 
ferences  from  the  oez  dlscrimliiAtlon  provi- 
sions of  such  Aet. 

H.R.  11631.  February  2,  1676.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  prestime  a  service-connected 
cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  specified  vet- 
erans for  purposes  of  dependency  and  indem- 
li'.tv  compensation. 

H.R.  11632.  February  2.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Co  servatlon  Fund  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
aidiilonal  appropriations  for  preservation  of 
o.iidoor  recreation  resources.  Revises  proce- 
dures for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
S'aies. 

Eitablishes  a  National  Historic  Preserva- 
ticin  Fund  from  revenues  collected  from  min- 
ing leases  and  leases  on  the  Outer  Contl- 
i>ental  Shelf.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  waive  certain  requirements  in 
milking  grants  to  State  historic  preservation 
programs. 

H.R.  11633.  February  2,  1976.  Public  Works 
a!iil  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Ei:?iueers,  to  begin  preliminary  work  on  the 
Panama  City  Beaches  hurricane  and  flood 
protection  project  in  Florida. 

H.R.  11634.  February  2,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Modifies  the  public 
works  project  at  Wlster  Lake  in  Oklahoma 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  recover 
and  preserve  archeologlcal  data  from  project 
hinds. 

H  R.  11635.  February  2,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Revises  the  definition  of  "employee" 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  to 
include  agricultural  laborers. 

H.R.  11636.  February  2,  1976.  Ways  and 
Me.ins.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
rstcnd  from  February  1,  1976  to  October 
1.  1977  the  period  during  which  payment 
may  be  made  for  specified  chUd  day  care 
services  as  described  in  the  Act,  without  re- 
gard to  new  staffing  requirements  Imposed 
by  such  Act. 

H.R.  11637.  February  2,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Extends  the  term  foi  production  credit  as- 
sociation loans  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  to  15  years  for  producers  or  harvest- 
ers of  aquatic  products. 

H.R.  11638.  February  2.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Establishes  an  Employment  Sta- 
tistics Commission  to  review  current  meth- 
oAs,  of  collection  and  analysis  of  present  and 
prospective  nationsa  and  local  employment 
a:id  unemployment  information.  . 

HR.  11639.  February  3,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  the  allowable 
percentage  for  survivors'  p.nnulty  benefits 
from  55  to  75  percent  of  the  amount  the 
employee  chooses  as  an  annuity  base. 

HR.  11640.  February  3,  1976.  Veterans' 
.\II.ilr.s.  Increases  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
t!ie  delimiting  period  alter  which  no  educa- 
tional assLitance  shall  be  afforded  eligible 
veteraus,  certain  wives  of  veterans,  or  the 
v\  iJows  or  orphans  of  veterans. 

HR.  11641.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Mean.s.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  nonprofit  volunteer  flreflghtlng 
cr  resci'.e  organizations  from  the  excise  tax 
on  sales  of  special  fuels,  automotive  parts, 
petroleum  products,  and  commiuilcation 
services. 

H.R.  11642.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  and 
Mean.s.  Establishes  the  Internal  Revenue  Ad- 
ministration in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  aA- 
mlnisterlng  and  enforcing  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Transfers  all  present  functions,  instruc- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  which  were 
promulgated  or  administered  by  the  Secre- 
>Hry  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
AdniinLstratlon. 


HJt.  11648.  February  S,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  internal  Bevenue  Code 
to  <£hange  Xb»  excise  tax  on  large  cigars  to 
an  ad  Talorem  tax  based  on  wholesale  ptice 
per  thousand. 

Requires  every  manufacturer  of  tobacco 
products,  every  lmp<Hter,  and  every  export 
warehouse  proprietor  to  maintain  records 
which  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
Internal  Revenue  officers. 

HJl.  11644.  February  3, 1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  establish  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Executive 
branch  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
whose  members  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  (ex  officio),  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
(ex  officio),  and  six  members  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  11645.  February  3,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building  as  an  addition 
to  the  present  Library  of  Congress. 

HJl.  11646.  February  3,  1976.  Asrlculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (1) 
with  respect  to  eligibility  standards  for 
households;  (2)  to  establish  a  program  of 
food  coupon  grants  and  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  food  coupons  be  purchased; 

(3)  to  establish  a  program  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation for  recipients  of  food  coupons;   and 

(4)  to  authorize  the  use  of  food  coupons  to 
purchase  "meals  on  wheels."  Guarantees  res- 
toration of  wrongfully  denied  food  stamp  as- 
sistance. 

H.R.  11647.  February  3,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Fedei-al  Re- 
serve Act  to  limit  the  terms  of  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  8  years  (pres- 
ently 14  years). 

H.R.  11648.  February  3,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fimd  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
additional  approriations  for  preservation  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  Revises  proce- 
dures for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States. 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  from  revenues  collected  from  min- 
ing leases  and  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

H.R.  11649.  February  3,  1976.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Increases  the  amount  of 
payments  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  public 
housing  agencies  from  10  to  15  percent,  un- 
der the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

H.R.  11650.  February  3.  1976.  Merchant 
Marme  and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing adequate  conservation  measures. 

Establishes  a  moratorium  on  all  large- 
scale  killing  of  wolves  pending  the  results 
of  such  study. 

HJl.  11651.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  15  percent  investment  tax  credit 
for  investments  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  depressed  area  property. 

Entitles  every  person  to  elect  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  any  cer- 
tified depressed  area  real  property  based  on 
a  period  of  120  months. 

H.R.  11652.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reducing  from  72  to  65  the  age  beyond  which 
deductions  on  account  of  an  individual's 
outside  earnings  will  no  longer  be  made  from 
such  individual's  benefits  under  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  program. 

HJa.  11653.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  re- 
moving the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  11654.  February  3,  1976.  Armed  Sen'- 


Ices.  Prohibits  the  Central  Xntelllgenoe 
Agency  and  other  ^tecUled  ageneles  from 
funding  Intelllgence-gatberlng  operations  by 
clergymen. 

HJl.  1165S.  February  3, 1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects Federal  Courts  to  consider  specified 
criteria  In  the  imposition  of  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment for  criminal  offenses. 

Establishes  a  United  States  Commission  on 
Sentencing  as  an  mdependent  commission 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  promulgate  sentencing 
guidelines  for  crlmincl  offenses. 

H.R.  11G56.  Febrary  3.  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  Federal  administrative 
agency  decisionmaking  meetings  to  be  open 
to  the  public.  Provides  exemptions  to  such 
open  meeting  policy  in  order  to  protect  In- 
dividual rights  or  the  public  interest.  Re- 
quires all  agency  meetings  to  be  recorded; 
such  records,  edited  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to 
be  made  available  to  the  public. 

HJi.  11657.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  that  services  performed  by  a 
spouse  shall  be  treated  as  consideration  ii 
money  or  money's  worth  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  spouse  furnished  ade- 
quate consideration  for  Jointly  held  proper,  y 
so  as  to  qualify  for  an  exclusion  from  tl.o 
Federal  estate  tax. 

H.R.  11658.  February  3.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Emergency  Scho<  1 
Aid  Act  to  permit  aid  to  a  local  educalioa 
agency  whose  staff  at  each  school  Is  not  raci- 
ally or  ethnically  balanced,  upon  adequa'2 
assurance  that  an  affirmative  action  plan  has 
been  adopted  which  will  eliminate  such  im- 
balance within  a  reasonable  time. 

H.R.  11659.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  r:  : 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  t  c 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  en 

(1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  coir.p.- 
nents  produced  in  the  United  States,  e.-l 

(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  furti.e.- 
processing. 

H.R.  11660.  February  3,  1976.  Judiclax'-. 
Sets  forth  rules  governing  the  appearance 
testimony,  subpena,  and  interrogation  oJ 
witnesses  appearing  before  Federal  gran  i 
Juries. 

Require  Federal  district  courts  to  advi  ? 
grand  juries,  upon  impanelment,  of  their 
rights  and  duties.  Authorizes  independe.n 
Inquiries  by  grand  Juries  and  the  appoim- 
ment  of  a  special  attorney  to  assist  tl"; 
grand  jury  in  an  inquiry  in  the  event  tl;:'t 
the  Government  attorney  refuses  to  as.'^lst 
or  hinders  the  inquiry. 

H.R.  11661.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  an  1 
Means.  Revises  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  for  blln1 
persons  under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Revises  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  primary  insurance  amount  ior 
blind  persons  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  11662.  February  3.  1976.  Agricultrre. 
Permits  the  cross-cotinty  leasing  of  an  acre- 
age allotment  or  quota  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
established  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  provided  a  majority  of 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  of  a  State 
approve  of  such  leasing  through  a  refei- 
endum. 

H.R.  11663.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  for  blind 
persons  under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Revises  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  primary  insurance  amount  for 
blind  persons  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  11664.  February  3,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Includes  iodependent 
owner -operator  truckers  as  an  exempted 
class  to  the  motor  carriers  provisions  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Provides  that 
no  such  driver  shall  charge  or  collect  a  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  lower  than  the  lowest  rate. 
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ttkn,  or  charge  q;>eclfled  In  tariffs  or  sched- 
lUea  on  fUa  pursuant  to  audi  Act. 

WH.  uses.  FBbruary  S.  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Raoclnds,  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act,  speclfled  budget  author- 
ity contained  In  the  message  of  the  President 
of  January  23,  1970  (H.  Doc  94-342)  for 
salaries  and  expens?^  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  and  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

HJl.  11666.  February  3,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Elstabllsbes  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe.  Author- 
izes and  directs  the  Commission  to  mon- 
itor the  acts  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  (Helsinki  Agreement) 
with  respect  to  their  compliance  with  the 
articles  of  such  Act,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  Coopiratija  la 
Humanitarian  Fields. 

H.R.  11667.  February  3.  197G.  District  of 
Columbia.  Amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1977  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  to  nonpr  jflt  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

H.B.  11668.  February  3,  1970.  Education  and 
Labor.  Adds  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  "Title  X-Emergency 
Education  Revenue  Act",  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  a  local  education  agency 
which  demonstrates  that:  (1)  for  bona  Ode 
budgetary  reasons  it  has  been  forced  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure  of  funds  fur  eifenu.il 
elementary  and  secondairy  education  services, 
making  It  Impossible  to  maintain  such  serv- 
ices at  a  quality  level;  and  (2)  that,  it  or  ti.o 
local  government  unit  responsible  f  jr  pro- 
viding its  revenues  has  made  bona  fide  ellort;! 
to  raise  the  revenue  n?ceisary  to  support 
essential  elementary  a:.d  secondary  educa- 
tional services  and  maintain  qualify  educa- 
tion. 

H.R.  11GG9.  February  3.  197C.  Public  \V.^rk.3 
and  Transportation:  Merch.mt  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Establishes  strict  Uablllry  for 
dimascs  caused  by  oil  spUls.  Creates  withl  i 
the  Department  of  Traiisportauoa  an  agency 
to  settle  claims  arising  from  oil  spill^!  and 
to  asjist  in  pro.idlng  compen.iatlon  for  oil 
spill  damage. 

H.R.  11670.  February  3.  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Autnorlzes  appropri- 
ations for  procxiremeat  and  construction  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 
Stipulates  the  year-end  personnel  strength 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

H.R.  H671.  February  3.  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Increases  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  from  23  to  23  members,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  town  or  toAii.ship 
officials  ap{X>lnted  by  the  President. 

H.R.  11672.  February  3.  1976.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amen^is  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  from  Pebru,ary  1,  1976  to  October  1, 
1976  the  period  during  which  payment  may  be 
made  for  specified  child  day  care  services  a,s 
described  In  the  Act,  without  regard  to  ncA- 
sta.llng  requirements  Imposed  by  such  .Kct. 

H.R.  11673.  February  3.  197G.  Ways  and 
Mean?.  Increases,  under  the  SocKl  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Reveni.e  Code,  the  ceil- 
ings on  the  amount  of  earnings  which  may  be 
counted  for  social  security  benefit  aad  tax 
purposes. 

H.R.  11G74.  Febru.%ry  3,  1976.  Kou.se  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  establish  as  an  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Executive 
branch  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
whose  members  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  (ex  officio) ,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  (ex 
officio)  and  six  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

HJl.    11675.    February    3,    1976.    Judiciary. 


EstabUshes  criteria  for  tb»  ImpcalUon  of  the 
death  penalty  for  apeclfled  ezploolve  rel&ted 

offenses. 

HJl.  11676.  February  3,  1076.  International 
Relations.  Requires  that  private  f^h^nn^i^  t>e 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  poaslble  In  In- 
ternational sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies  and  long-term-dollar 
credit  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

HJi.  11677.  February  3,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prohibits  State  and  local 
laws  which  permit  the  construction  of  build- 
ings or  other  obstructions  which  Interfere 
with  the  effective  operation  of  solar  heating 
ard  cooling  equipment. 

H.R.  11678.  February  3.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  RequL-es  dislosure  of  the 
amount  and  type  of  propellaat  used  In  aero- 
sol commoditieT. 

H.R.  11679.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  Federal  payments  to  States  fcr 
programs  providing  certain  social  services 
to  certain  groups  of  individuals,  without  re- 
qulrina;  a  determination  of  each  participant's 
eligibility.  Prohibits  States  from  m.iklnr?  eli- 
gibility ^edetermlnatlon^  purviant  to  a  State 
plan  for  providing  £ocl:l  servl-cs,  more  fre- 
quently thaT  everv  six  month" 

HR.  11680.  February  3,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  the  claim  of  a  certain  Individual  for 
losses  Incurred  by  a  natural  disaster  to  have 
been  filed  wUhli  a  speclfled  period  f.,r  pur- 
pose- of  the  later-.al  Rceniie  Code. 

HR.  11681.  February  3,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Dlret',  th.?  Se"r:t  .ry  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  spc'lfled  sur.i  ti  a  c-;rtala  lndlvldu?.l  in 
full  settlement  of  .such  Indlvldu.ars  claln.s 
against  the  United  States  pursuant  to  real 
r'-tate  e-pcnses  Incurred  through  a  cha-  ge 
in  the  duty  station  of  such  Individual, 
ordered  by  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

HR  nC82  February  3.  1976.  Interior  and 
In."5ular  Affairs.  Authcrlzes  the  Secret. ;ry  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral  Interests 
or  the  Unl'ed  States  In  certain  land  In 
Flcrldi  to  the  record  owner  of  the  surface 
thcrccf. 

HR  11683  Febru.-\ry  3.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  num  to  a  certain  Individual  in 
full  settlement  rf  such  Individual's  claims 
agaln'^t  the  United  Stat-^s  arlsl-g  from  the 
death  of  a  certain  United  States  serviceman. 
HR.  11681  February  3,  1976.  Interior  and 
In?u!ar  Afr:i!r!  .Authorizes  a  ccrt.iln  indl- 
vldu.Tl  tT  occu'jy  and  conduct  mining  activi- 
ties on  ce-naln  la*  d  in  the  Coron.ido  Na- 
t!in?l  P  rest.  Arizona. 

HR  1168.5  February  4,  1976.  Acn-l'ulture. 
Authorizes  the  lease  and  transfer  of  br.rlev 
totaaco  farm  marketing  qucti»,  establl.-hed 
under  the  Aprlcultiiral  Adjustment  Art  of 
1938.  to  other  farms  In  the  same  county  on 
a  pound  for  pound  basis!  Permits  cross- 
coimty  leasing  If  a  majority  of  the  hurley 
tobarto  growers  In  the  United  States  ap- 
prove of  such  Iea.sing  throuch  a  referendum. 
HR  11685  February  4.  1976  Government 
Oper^tl  ns.  Establl'=hes  a  National  Center 
for  Women:  (1)  to  review  and  coordinate 
Federal  pro?:rams  to  Instire  equal  opportu- 
nity for  women;  (2)  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  Information  on  public  proi^rams 
and  legislation  of  interest  to  women;  and 
(3)  to  recommend  to  the  President  and 
Cor.gres-s  proposals  to  impro\e  .he  status  of 
women. 

Creates  within  the  Center  an  Intergovern- 
mental Task  Force  on  the  Status  of  Women 
to  assist  In  the  evaluation  and  coordination 
of  Federad  programs  for  women  and  pro- 
cedures to  Insiu-e  equal  rights  to  women. 

Directs  each  Federal  agency  to  review 
rogulat'ons,  policies,  and  procedures  of  Its 
program.*  to  permit  full  participation  and 
equal  opportunity  of  women. 

H.R.  11687.  February  4,  1976.  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. Stipulates  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pensions  and  compensation  shall  not  have 


tbe  amount  of  nich  penakm  or  oompenaatlon 
raduoad  h»r«u—  of  ^Mdfled  Increaaes  la 
monthly  aoclal  security  baneflta. 

HJL  11688.  February  4.  1976.  Waya  and 
Ueans.  Kxt«inda  the  coverage  for  dental  serv- 
ices provided  under  title  XVUX  (liiedlcare)  of 
the  Social  Sactirlty  Act  to  Include  any  serv- 
ices which  may  be  performed  by  a  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  of  dental  medicine  and  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram for  all  inpatient  hospital  services  fur- 
nished In  connection  with  dental  procedures 
requiring  hospitalization. 

H.R.  11689.  February  4,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  In- 
cluding the  services  of  optometrists  under  the 
Medicare  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program. 

H.R.  11690.  February  4,  1973.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Expands  the  boundaries  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakcshore  and 
details  provisions  regarding  the  acquisition. 
Improvement,  end  use  of  ca'cmeats  and 
lands  within  and  adjacent  to  such  bound- 
aries. 

H.R.  11691.  February  4,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  to  direct  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  Institute  a  program  to  acquire 
and  make  available  to  communities  for  cul- 
tur.il  activities  unused  and  underused  rail- 
road passenger  depots. 

HR.  11692.  February  4,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibits  commercial 
flights  by  S'jpersonlc  aircraft  Into  or  over 
the  United  States  until  certain  findli  gs  are 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

H.R.  11693.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  a".d 
Mcr.ns.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  Uie 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
articles  ai-sembled  abroad  with  compcncnts 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

HB.  11694.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Prescribes  for  a  five  year  period  the 
li^^pcri  duty  under  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules 
o  ■-  ccrtr  In  sicrrr  uniforms. 

HR.  11595.  February  4.  1976.  Educatlcn 
and  Libor.  Authorizes  each  member  of  the 
H  uisc  of  Representatives  to  appoint  five  citi- 
zens from  the  district  such  member  repre- 
scnt.s  to  serve  as  a  congressional  Bicenten- 
nial s-'hclarshlp  board  for  that  district.  Au- 
thorizen  each  board  to  award  one  Bicenten- 
nial .scholarship  In  1976  to  an  academically 
proficient  student  who  Intends  to  concen- 
trate In  the  study  of  American  government 
or  pclitical  science  and  to  serve  with  local. 
State,  or  Federal  Government  for  at  least 
ore  yccr  follcv.ing  completion  of  undergrad- 
uate study. 

HP..  11696.  February  4.  1976.  Agriculture. 
EitabUshes  the  Federal  Farm  Assistance 
Cr-rporatlon  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
negotiate  for.  and  purchase,  farmland  or 
farm  units  which  may  come  on  the  market. 
Allows  lease  c  f  such  farm  units  to  eligible 
applicants  and  directs  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors  to  approve  the  sale  to  the 
lessee  of  such  farm  units  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  the  lessee  can  successfully  manage 
and  operate  such  farm  unit. 

HR.  11697.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary: 
Rules.  Requires  public  notice  of,  and  allows 
public  participation  In,  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings conducted  by  executive  agencies.  Re- 
quires all  regulations  promulgated  by  such 
agencies  containing  criminal  penalties  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  approval, 

HR.  11698.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary; 
Rules.  Requires  that  all._  regulations  pro- 
posed by  a  Federal  executive  agency  or  in- 
dependent regulatory  body  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  possible  disapproval. 

H.R.  11699.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal   the  duty  Imposed 
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on :  ( 1 )  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponents produced  In  the  United  States;  and 
(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  ln° 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

H.R.  11700.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Allows  specified  public  employee  re- 
tirement systems  created  by  the  State  of 
New  York  in  any  of  its  political  subdivisions 
to  maintain  their  status  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  despite  specified  transactions 
entered  into  by  such  plan  or  trust  pursuant 
to  a  formal  bond  exchange  agreement  of 
November  26,  1976. 

H.R.  11701.  February  4,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  open  to  the  public  except 
as  stipulated  in  this  Act.  Requires  agencies 
to  make  a  public  armouncement,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  meeting,  of  the  date,  place, 
and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting,  and 
whether  It  is  to  be  open  or  closed  to  the 
public. 

Requires    that    edited    transcripts    of   all 
meetings  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Prohibits  ex  parte  communications  during 
on-the-record  agency  meetings. 

H.R.  11702.  February  4,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Reestablishes  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  as  an  Independent  agency 
with  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  EstabUshes  the  Senate  and  House 
Election  Account  and  sets  criteria  for  paying 
funds  In  such  account  to  the  candidates  for 
Senator  and  Representative  in  amoimts 
equal  to  the  amounts  such  candidates  raise 
to  pay  for  campaign  expenses. 

H.R.  11703.  February  4,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  tliat  any  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  or  regulation  that  may  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  costs  to  consumers 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  de- 
scribing such  Impact  to  assure  that  only  leg- 
islation or  regulations  having  a  reasonable 
relation  between  consumer  benefits  and  costs 
are  adopted. 

H.R.  11704.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  amounts  received  by 
an  Individual  as  a  pension,  annuity,  or  other 
benefit  under  a  retirement  system  maintain- 
ed by  the  XTnlted  States  or  any  agency  there- 
of to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  do  not 
exceed  the  maximum  social  security  benefit 
for  the  year. 

H.R.  11705.  February  4,  1976.  Government 
Operations;  Rules.  Terminates  all  regulatory 
functions  of  existing  Federal  agencies  three 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  In 
the  case  of  agencies  created  after  the  en- 
actment date  of  this  Act,  five  years  after 
such  agency's  creation  unless  extended  for 
five  additional  years  by  the  President  and 
Congress. 

HR.  11706.  February  4,  1978.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  the  boundaries  of 
Olympic  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  11707.  Pebruarj'  4,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  appoint  to  the  Federal 
sei-lce  specified  State,  territory,  and  local 
mei)t  and  poultry  Inspection  personnel  to 
enforr^e  and  perform  Federal  inspection  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  slaughterhouses 
and  processing  establishments  whose  prod- 
XKts  are  distributed  solely  intrastate  where 
s\Kh  regulation  Is  required  because  the 
S'iite  or  territory  In  which  such  slaughter- 
hoii!,e.;s  or  processing  establishments  are 
Ic^cp.ted  has  failed  to  develop  or  enforce  suf- 
ficient Inspection  standards. 

H.R.  11708.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary; 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Comptroller  General  with 
respect  to  their  Income  and  financial  trans- 
actions. 


HJl.  11709.  February  4,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroletim  products  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  cause  and  without 
prior  notice. 

HJl.  11710.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  from  February  1,  1976,  to  October  1, 
1977,  the  period  during  which  payment  may 
be  made  for  speclfled  child  day  care  serv- 
ices as  described  in  the  Act,  without  re- 
gard to  new  staffing  requirements  imposed 
by  the  Act. 

HJl.  11711.  February  4,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
such  Act,- 

Authorlzes,  under  such  Act,  In  addition 
to  amounts  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
appropriations  for  increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  of  such 
purposes  for  fiscal  years  1977  and   1978. 

HJl.  11712.  February  4,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Designates  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Annex  as  the  "Library  of  Congress 
Thomas  Jefferson  Building". 

HJl.  11713.  February  4.  1976.  Government 
Operations;  Rules.  Requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  over  a  period  of  five 
years  comprehensive  plans  for  the  reform  of 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  States  that  such 
plans  shall  be  designed  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary or  harmful  regulation  and  to  Increase 
the  overaU  efficiency  of  regulatory  agencies 
by  merging,  modifying,  or  abolishing  existing 
agencies  and  functions. 

H.R.  11714.  February  4,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  furnish  assistance  of 
any  kind  to  any  Individual,  group,  party,  or- 
ganization, or  other  entity  fighting  in 
Angola. 

Excepts  from  such  prohibition  human- 
itarian assistance  channeled  through  inter- 
national relief  organizations. 

HJl.  11715.  February  4,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Permits  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Wtifare  made  for  special  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  to  be 
expended  for  such  assistance  to  refugees  from 
Laos  as  well. 

H.R.  11716.  February  4,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  posting  of  the 
selling  price  and  unit  price  on  or  near  con- 
sumer products  displayed  for  retail  sales. 

Transfers  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
under  the  Pahr  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

HJl.  11717.  February  4,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  period  In  which  veterans 
may  use  their  veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance. 

H.R.  11718.  February  4,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Transfers  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  all  functions  and  admin- 
istrative authority  now  vested  in  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  under  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 
H.R.  11719.  February  4,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  specified  mdlviduals 
from  serving  as  officers  or  directors  of  public 
utilities.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  permit  exceptions  to  such  con- 
fllcts-of-interest  requirements  in  cases  where 
public  or  private  interests  are  not  adversely 
affected. 

HJl.  11720.  February  4.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  and 
the  gift  tax  exemption,  to  Increase  the  deduc- 
tion for  bequests  to  a  surviving  spouse,  and 
to  Increase  the  number  of  Installment  pay- 
ments allowed  for  payment  of  the  estate 
tax  by  an  executor  where  a  certain  portion 


of  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  consists  of  an 
interest  in  a  closely  held  busineGs. 

H.R.  11721.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  from  February  1,  1976,  to  October  1, 
1976,  the  period  durmg  which  payment  may 
be  made  for  specified  child  day  care  services 
as  described  in  the  Act,  without  regard  to 
new  staffing  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
Act. 

H.R.  11722.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
defines the  crime  of  deprivation  of  employ- 
ment or  other  benefit  because  of  political 
activity  and  Increases  penalties  for  such 
offense.  Makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  deprive 
or  threaten  to  deprive  an  individual  of  any 
employment  or  other  benefit,  provided  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  Act  of  Congress 
appropriating  funds  for  r^ef  purposes,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

HJl.  11723.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  11724.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  to  be  an  imme- 
diate relative  of  a  United  States  citiizen. 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
HJl.  11725.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  11726.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  11727.  February  5,  1976.  House  Adndn- 
Lstration.  Requires  the  Comptroller  General 
to  carry  out,  until  April  30,  1976,  tll%  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  public  financing  oflPreBl- 
dentlal  election  campaigns  and  national 
nominating  conventions.  / 

H.R.  11728.  February  5,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

HJl.  11729.  February  6,  1976.  Government 
Operations:  Rules.  Requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  yearly  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  independent  regulatory  bodies 
in  order  to  decrease  their  infiationary  effects 
and  to  Increase  competition. 

HJl.  11730.  February  5,  1976.  Government 
Operations:  Rules.  Requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  yearly  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  independent  regulatory  bodies 
in  order  to  decrease  their  inflationary  effects 
and  to  increase  competition. 

H.R.  11731.  February  6,  1976.  Government 
Operations :  Rules.  Requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  yearly  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  independent  regulatory  bodies 
in  order  to  decrease  their  inflationary  effects 
and  to  increase  competition. 

H.R.  11732.  February  5,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  the  reservoir 
known  as  Lake  Oswego  and  Its  canals  In  the 
city  of  Lake  Oswego,  Oregon,  to  be  non- 
navlgable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11733.  February  5,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Requires  that  small  farm  extension  and  re- 
search and  development  programs  under  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  include  a 
comprehensive  study  to  identify  small  farm- 
ers and  determine  their  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  upgrade  their  farming  operations 
through  Improved  technology  and  market- 
ing practices  and  provisions  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  program  for 
Improving  the  operations  of  stich  farmers. 

H.n.  11734.  February  5,  1976.  Rules.  Re- 
quires review  of  Federal  programs  to  deter- 
mine if  they  warrant  continuation.  Directs 
the  President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the 
progiams  covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
four  years. 

HR.    11735.   February   6,    1976.   Ways   and 
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Means.  Stipulates  that  gain  or  loss  on  trans- 
fers to  investment  companies  or  partnerships 
functioning  as  investment  companies  shall 
be  considered  realized  and  recognized  gain 
or  loss  for  purposes  of  taxation  under  the 
luternal  Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  11736.  February  6.  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1871  to  give  the  President  power 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Federal  Ejec- 
tion Commission,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Permits  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission  of  persons  presently 
members  of  the  Commission. 

HJl.  11737.  February  5,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration.  Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  programs  to  encoursige 
voter  registration,  education,  and  participa- 
tion, and  to  improve  voting  administration. 
Prohibits  the  Federal  Government  from 
maintaining  a  centralized  voter  registration 
list. 

H.R.  11738.  February  5,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Suspends  payment  of  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuities  to  any  former  Fed- 
eral employee  or  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
appointed  to  serve  as  a  justice  or  Judge  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  for  which 
such  Individual  is  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  service  as  such  a  Justice  or 
Judge.  Allows  specified  civil  service  annui- 
tants who  married  after  retirement  but  before 
January  8.  1971,  to  irrevocably  elect  a  re- 
duced annuity  with  a  survivor  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  annuitant's  spouse. 

HJl.  11739.  February  5.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  the  Federal 
office  building  at  070  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  as  the  'Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  Fed- 
eral Building  ". 

HJl.  11740.  February  5,  1973.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Include  hearing  aids  and  dentures  under  the 
Medicare  supplementary  medical  instirance 
program. 

H.R.  11741.  February  5.  1976.  Internatlor.al 
Relations;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Export  Administr:itloii  Act  of 
1969  to  make  It  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  Impwsed  by  foreign  countries 
against  any  domestic  concern  of  the  United 
States.  Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
cf  1934  by  Imposing  additional  disclosure 
requirements  on  any  Investor  who  proposes 
to  acquire  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
equity  securities  of  any  United  States 
company. 

H.R.  11742.  Febrxiary  5.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Increases  fines  and  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  specified  explosives-related  offenses  and 
Imposes  a  mandatory  death  penalty  where 
death  results  from  the  commUsslon  of  such 
offenses. 

H.R.  11743.  February  5.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Policy  Committee  as  a  permanent 
committee  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  coordinate  the  nation's  programs  for 
agricultural   research. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
ma!;e  grants  for  certain  ml.sslon-orlented 
ba,«lc  agricultural  research  and  for  agricul- 
tural and  food  research. 

H.R.  11744.  February  5.  1976.  Agriculture 
Establishes  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Policy  Committee  as  a  permanent 
committee  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  coordinate  the  netlon's  programs 
for  agricultural  research. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  for  certain  mls..ion-crlcntcd 
basic  agricultural  research  ai;d  for  agricul- 
tural and  food  research. 

HJl.  11745.  February  5,  1976  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibits  the  landing  or 
taking  off,  except  in  emergencies,  of  any 
supersonic  civil  aircraft  which  generates  a 
noise  level  in  excess  of  the  level  prescribed 


for  new  subsonic  aircraft  from  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  Jamaica,  New 
York. 

HJl.  11746.  February  6.  1076.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1B34  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant  licenses  and  license  renewals  for  five 
years  terms. 

Revises  the  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  In  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  is,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  located. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

H.R.  11747.  February  6.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  which  authorize  automatic  cost-of- 
Ilvlng  adjustments  In  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  specified  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  offices  and  posi- 
tions. 

HJl.  11748.  February  5,  1976.  Veterans- 
Affairs.  Repeals  the  time  limit  within  which 
a  veteran  must  use  his  education  benefits. 

H.R.  11749.  February  5,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Repeals  the  time  limit  within  which 
a  veteran  must  use  his  education  benefits. 

H.R.  11750.  February  5.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Prohibits  the  compensation  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  with  specified  exceptions,  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

H.R.  11751.  February  /  1976.  Internation- 
al Relations.  Establishes  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Commission  to  mon- 
itor the  acts  of  the  signatories  to  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  (Helsinki  Agreement)  with 
respect  to  their  compliance  with  the  articles 
cf  such  Act.  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
fro  visions  relating  to  cooperation  In  Human- 
itarian Fields. 

H.R.  11752.  February  5,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Commission  cf  Patents  to  open 
to  public  Inspection  the  record  of  any  patent 
I'-sued.  Establishes  procedures  for  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Appeals  and  for  appellate  re- 
view of  its  decisions  in  the  case  of  a  patent 
owner  having  a  claim  which  has  been  at  least 
twice  rejected  by  a  primary  examiner  re- 
Fponslble  for  reexamining  a  patent.  Empow- 
ers courts  to  determine  the  effect  of  reexam- 
ination cf  patents  on  existing  Intervening 
rights. 

H.R.  11753.  February  5.  1076.  House  Admin- 
istration. Repeals  the  Presidential  Primary 
Matching  Payment  Account  Act.  Prohibits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  trans- 
ferring any  amounts  of  money  to  any  candi- 
date seeking  nomination  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  after  the  enactment  of 
thl.i  Act. 

H.R.  11754.  February  5,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Makes  it  unlawful  to 
opers'.e  a  supcr.sonlc  aircraft  for  a  commer- 
cial niL'ht  In  the  navigable  airspace  of  the 
United  St.ites  until  such  aircraft  meets  the 
noi.se.  environmental  and  safety  standards 
already  ej.tabll-.hed  for  other  commercial 
aircraft. 

HR.  11755.  February  5.  1976.  Government 
Operations;  Rules.  AbolUhes  within  three 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  three 
years  after  they  have  been  established,  all 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  unless  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  determine  that  such  agen- 
cies should  continue  to  exHt. 

H.R.  11756.  February  5,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Appropriates  fimds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976  and  for  the  transition 
period  ending  September  30,  1976.  Prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  approrlated  by  this  Act  to 
bus  students  or  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools. 


HJl.  11767.  February  6,  1978.  Aimed  Serv- 
ices. Etemovea  present  restrictions  upon  pub- 
lic land  formerly  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

H.R.  11768.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide,  under  title  XX  (Grants  to  States  for 
Services) ,  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to 
administer  Individual  means  tests  for  provi- 
sion of  education,  nutrition,  transportation, 
recreation,  socialization,  or  associated  aerv- 
ices  provided  thereunder  to  individuals  aged 
60  or  over. 

HJl.  11759.  February  5,  1976.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

HJl.  11760.  February  6,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept  bids  for  ship 
construction.  Eliminates  the  requirement 
that  such  approval  be  based  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  construction-differential  subsidy. 

HJt.  11761.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  a  limited  tax  credit  for  qualified  Invest- 
ments by  the  taxpayer  In  development  prop- 
erty in  economically  depressed  regions  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

HJl.  11762.  February  6,  1076.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
localities  or  to  certain  persons  to  assist  In  Uie 
restoration  of  historical  cemeteries  or  biu-lal 
plots. 

H.R.  U763.  February  6,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
in  lands  in  Ex>eclfied  areas  of  Nebraska  and 
to  establish  the  Trails  West  National  His- 
torical Park  In  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  once 
sufficient   lands   have    been   acquired. 

HR.  11764.  February  6.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  to  exempt  Boys  State,  Boys 
Nation,  Girls  State  and  Girls  Nation  confer- 
ences from  the  sex  discrimination  provisions 
of  such  Act. 

HJl.  11765.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  individuals  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  11766.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  that  a  certain  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  worked  for  such  Administration  at 
a  grade  aS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
a  specified  period. 

H.R.  11767.  February  9,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  electric 
utility  rate  charges  for  a  subsistence  quantity 
of  electric  energy  provided  to  residential  con- 
sumers not  exceed  the  lowest  rate  charged 
any  other  electric  consumer. 

H.R.  11768.  February  9.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  elec- 
tric utility  rate  charges  for  a  subsistence 
quantity  of  electric  energy  provided  to  resi- 
dential consumers  not  exceed  the  lowest  rate 
charged  any  other  electric   consumer, 

HJl.  11769.  February  9.  1976.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Increases  assistance  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  including 
housing  assistance,  comprehensive  planning 
and  research,  flood  Insurance,  the  home- 
ownership  prograr>i,  and  the  rehabilitative 
loan  program. 

Extends  the  Emergency  Homeowners'  Re- 
lief Program,  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Program  and  the  Experimental 
Financing  Program. 

Makes  changes  in  the  admlnlctration  of 
other  programs  Including  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Fund,  Flood  Disaster 
Protection,  and  Rehabilitation  Loans. 

Effects    changes    In   Federal    coverage    of 
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losses  by  the  General  InsuruMe  Funds  and 
under  State  oolnsurance  contracts. 

HJl.   11770.  February  9,   1079.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
'  Increase   the  estate  tax  exemption  and  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  epaat. 
H.R.  11771.  February  9,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Limits  United  States  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  to  an  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies  as 
the  vote  of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  member  states  In  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

H.R.  11772.  February  9,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  the  President  to  furnish 
assistance  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
refugees  and  other  needy  people  of  Lebanon. 
Requires  that  such  assistance  be  distrib- 
tited,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

HJl.  11773.  February  9. 1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  that  members  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commlaslon  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

HJl.  11774.  February  9,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  11775.  February  9.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibits  commercial 
fliShts  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  or  over 
the  United  States  until  certain  findings  are 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

H.R.  11776.  February  9, 1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recconmendatlons  on  the  activities 
and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  11777.  February  9,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  to  require  the  President  to  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Establishes  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Council  to  enforce  the  Federal  cam- 
paign contribution  and  expenditures  laws. 

Requires  the  identification  and  authoriza- 
tion of  persons  responsible  for  campaign  ad- 
vertisements. 

HJl.  11778.  February  9,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  lands  within  speci- 
fied areas  for  addition  to  the  Colorado  Na- 
tional Monument.  Colorado,  and  to  acquire 
any  lands  so  designated  or  Interests  therein. 
HR.  11779.  February  9,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  for  donations  of  blood 
to  charitable  organizations  In  an  amount 
equal  to  $25  for  each  pint  donated. 

H.R.  11780.  February  9.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  all  Income  tax  rcttims  to  be 
confidential  and  prohibits  the  disclosure  or 
Inspection  of  such  returns  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

Increases  the  criminal  penalties  for  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  the  Information 
contained  in  tax  returns. 

H.R.  11781.  February  9.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the 
any  label  or  advertisement  for  a  beverage 
having  more  than  14  percent  of  alccAol  by 
volume  contain  a  specified  health  warning. 
H.R.  11782.  February  9,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Establishes  the  Congressional 
Election    Payment    Accoimt,    out    of    which 
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each  qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  paid 
funds  to  match  the  amounts  such  candidate 
has  raised  for  his  campaign 

HJt.  1178S.  Febmary  0,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Stipulates  conditions  under  which  a 
▼etMan  may  receive  veterans'  educational 
assistance  beyond  the  present  10-year  de- 
limiting period. 

HJl.  11784.  February  9.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Increases  penalties  for  using  or  carrying  a 
firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

Hit.  1178S.  February  0. 1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Identify 
tertiary  eye  care  centers  that  need  upgrading 
and  to  make  grants  to  accomplish  such  pur- 
pose. Directs  the  Secretary  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  assess  the  present  state  of  eye 
care  facilities  in  the  United  States,  to  de- 
velop plans  for  improving  and  expanding 
such  facilities,  and  to  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  tertiary  eye  core  cen- 
ters to  implement  such  upgrading. 

HJl.  11786.  February  9.  1076.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Establishes  in  the  White  Hotise  Office 
the  position  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs.  Provides 
that  the  Special  Assistant  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  advising  the  President  on  policies  re- 
lating to  the  national  security  and  for  su- 
pervising the  National  Security  Council. 

H3.  11787.  February  9.  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  percentage  standard  deduction 
to  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  but  not  to  exceed  ( 1 )  $3,000  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  or  a  surviving 
spotise.  (2)  $2,600  in  the  case  of  an  unmar- 
ried individual,  or  (3)  $1,600  in  the  case  of  a 
married  individual  filing  a  separate  return. 
H.R.  11788.  February  0, 1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Increases  mortgage  and 
income  limits  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  homeownershlp  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of~Houslng  and 
Urban  Development. 

HJl.  11788.  February  9.  1876.  Ways  and 
Means:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reqiUre 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  notify  specific  Congressional  Commit- 
tees of  proposed  health  care  regulations  be- 
fore the  publication  notice  of  such  regula- 
tions. 

HJl.  11790.,February  9.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  electric  energy  except  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fixed  rate  schedule  approved  by 
a  regulatory  authority  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  procedures,  including  prior  pub- 
lic notice  and  a  full  evidentiary  hearing. 

Establishes  procedures  for  Judicial  review 
in  the  case  of  alleged  violations  by  a  r^^a- 
tory  authority. 

HJL  11791.  February  9.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  require  that  com- 
prehensive State  plans  under  such  Act  In- 
clude provisions  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

HJl.  11792.  February  9,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  States,  localities,  and  Indian  tribes  for  the 
construction  of  public  facilities  where  a  need 
for  such  facilities  Is  created  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  energy  resources. 

Establishes  within  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  Federal  Energy  Development 
Impact  Assistance  Fund  to  provide  grants, 
loans,  and  loan  guarantees  under  this  Act. 

HJl.  11793.  February  9,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exclude  employed  individuals  over 
age  65  from  the  requirement  to  contribute  to 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 

HJl.  11794.  February  9,  1976.  Judiciary; 
Rules.  Requires  public  notice  of,  and  allows 
public  participation  in,  rulemaking  proceed- 


ings conducted  by  ezecatlve  agendes.  Re- 
quires aU  regulations  promulgated  by  such 
agencies  ccmtalnlng  criminal  penalties  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  approvaL 

HJL    11785.  February  8.    1876.   Judiciary. 
Sets  forth  penalties  for  unantborlaed  dis- 
clOEiire  of  Information  indentifying  any  In- 
dividual's association  with  the  foreign  Intel - 
'  ligence  operation  of  the  United  States. 

HJl.  11796.  February  8,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  admit  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
certain  operatic  sets  Imported  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  certain   opera. 

HJl.  11797.  February  9.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohibits  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  between  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  labor  organizations 
recognized  as  exclusive  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives for  their  respective  postal  em- 
ployee units  from  containing  procedures 
which  would  preclude  employees  from  being 
represented  In  grievance  and  adverse  actions 
arising  under  such  agreements  by  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing. 

H.R.  11798.  February  9.  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  establish  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Executive 
branch  the  Federal  B'ectlon  Commission 
whose  members  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate (ex  officio),  the  Cleric  of  the  House  (ex 
officio)  and  six  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

H.R.  11799.  February  9, 1976.  Education  pnd 
Labor.  Requires  that  every  public  contract 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  the  contractor  must  notify  the 
contracting  agency  whenever  a  strike  occurs 
Involving  employees  who  are  engaged  in 
canning  out  such  contract. 

Directs  the  head  of  the  agency  involved 
to  terminate  any  contract  If  he  determines 
that  the  contractor  has  replaced,  or  at- 
tempted to  replace,  any  employee  participat- 
ing in  such  a  strike. 

H.R.  11800.  February  9,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Requires  that  every  contract  within 
the  scope  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  contain  a 
provision  that  in  case  of  a  work  stoppage 
which  Is  directly  related  to  a  labor  dispute, 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice shall  be  Immediately  notified. 

Directs  the  Service  to  appoint  a  fact  find- 
ing panel  to  determine  within  five  days 
whether  the  contractor  is  at  fault  in  caus- 
ing the  work  sttqjpage. 

Authorizes  termination  of  contracts  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  specified  Instances 
where  the  contractor  is  at  fault  in  causing 
the  stoppt^e. 

H.R.  11801.  February  9,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Requires  that  every  contract  within 
the  scope  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 
contain  a  provision  that  i.n  case  of  a  work 
stoppage  which  Is  directly  related  to  a  labor 
dispute,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  shall  be  immediately  noti- 
fied. 

Directs  the  Service  to  appoint  a  fact  find- 
ing panel  to  determine  within  five  days 
whether  the  contractor  Is  at  fault  In  caus- 
ing the  work  stoppage. 

Authorl?es  termination  of  crntracts  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  specified  Instances 
where  the  contractor  Is  at  fault  In  causing 
the  stoppage. 

HJl.  11802.  February  9,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor;  Judiciary.  Require-?  that  every  con- 
tract within  the  scope  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  contain  a  provision  that  in  case  of  a 
work  stoppage  which  is  directly  related  to  a 
labor  dispute,  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  shall  be  Immediately 
notified. 

Directs  the  Service  to  appoint  a  fact  find- 
ing panel  to  determine  virlthtn  five  days 
whether  the  contractor  Is  at  fault  In  causing 
the  work  stoppage. 
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Authorizes  termination  of  contracta  by  the 
Federal  OoTemment  In  specified  Instances 
where  the  contractor  Is  at  fault  In  causing 
the  stoppage. 

HM.  U803.  February  9,  197(1.  Education 
and  Labor:  Judiciary.  Requires  that  every 
public  contract  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
contain  a  provision  that  the  contractor  mu.st 
notify  the  contracting  agency  whenever  a 
strike  occurs  Involving  employees  who  are 
eiiijaged  In  carrying  out  such  contract. 

Directs  the  head  of  the  apency  involved 
To  terminate  any  contract  if  he  determines 
that  the  contractor  has  replaced,  or  at- 
tempted to  replace,  any  employee  partl?ipat- 
Ing  In  such  a  strllce. 

HJt.  11804  February  9,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1977  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970.  Specifies  how  such  appropriation  is 
to  be  apportioned. 

Increases  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
specified  Acts  relating  to  railroad  safety. 
Sets  forth  requirements  relating  to  sleeping 
quarters  for  employees,  working  hours  for 
members  of  wreck  or  relief  trains,  and  safety 
procedures  for  protection  aaglnst  following 
or  oncoming  trains  and  employee  safety 
while  working  around  trains. 

Divides  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion Into  ten  regional  offices  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  and  enforcing  all  Federal 
railroad  safety  laws. 

H.R.  11805  February  9,  1976.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  form  of  loan  guar- 
antees, Interest  subsidies,  or  grants  for  the 
implementation  of  eligible  State  energy  con- 
servation programs.  Establishes  eligibility 
criteria  for  such  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Establishes  limits  on  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  under  this  Act.  Au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  gr,\nt3  e.nd  sub- 
sidles  through   fiscal   year   lt>80. 

H.R.  11806.  February  9.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Securtly  Act  to 
maintain  the  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
under  the  medicare  program  at  the  level 
which  was  applicable  during  calendar  year 
1975. 

H.R.  11807.  February  9.  1970.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  11808.  February  9,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  11809.  February  9,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  that  requirements  relating  to  under- 
standing English,  under  the  Immlf;ration 
and  Naturalization  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  a 
certain  Individual. 

H.R.  11810.  February  9.  107(3.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  puy 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  corporation  In 
full  settlement  of  .luch  corforatiftn's  clalna-s 
agaluot  the  United  States  arising  from  cer- 
tain p.'iyment.'?  made  In  rellntice  upon  assur- 
ances from  the  International  Revi-iiue  Scrv- 
ke. 

H.R.  11811.  February  10,  1976.  Way::  and 
Mca::3.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
reqi'ire  States  v.'hlch  provide  chlkl  day  care 
services  under  a  federally-aided  program  of 
F'.clal  Fcrvlcej  to  provide  for  expedited  eligl- 
billly  determinations  In  the  case  of  children 
of  transient  parents,  especially  children  of 
ini'jrant  agricultural  workers. 

H.R.  11812.  February  10,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  $5,000  from  the  gro.'is  Ir.c^me  of 
any  individual  who  has  attained  age  65  by 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

H  R.    11813.  February    10,   1976.  Ways   and 


Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide,  under  title  XX  (Orants  to  States  for 
Services),  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to 
administer  Individual  means  tests  for  provi- 
sion of  education,  nutrition,  transportation, 
recreation,  socialization,  or  associated  serv- 
ices provided  thereunder  to  Individuals  aged 
60  or  under. 

H.R.  11814.  February  10,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  provide  flags  at  governmental  ex- 
pen.se  for  the  burials  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. 

H.R.  11815.  February  10,  1976.  Rules.  Re- 
quires Congressional  committee  reports  on 
proposed  legislation  to  contain  statements  of 
the  reporting  and  recordkeeping  requirements 
which  win  be  Imposed  on  private  business  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  such  proposed 
legislation. 

H.R.  11816.  Febriiary  10,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropracters,  including  X-ray.  and  physical 
examination,  and  related  routine  laboratorj' 
tests. 

H.R.  11817.  February  10,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretory  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  for  addition  to 
the  Salnt-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site. 
New  Hampshire. 

HH.  11818.  February  10,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Repeals  the  time  limit  within  which 
a  veteran  must  use  his  education  benefits. 

H.R.  11819.  February  10,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  make  Its  pro- 
visions, formerly  applicable  to  persons  be- 
tween 40  and  60  years  of  age,  applicable  to 
anyone  40  years  of  age  or  older. 

H.R.  11820.  February  10,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  es- 
tablish a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  unemployed  persons  In 
projects  connected  with  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  land  and  water  resources.  Au- 
thorizes grants  for  Stote  conservation  proj- 
ects which  meet  eligibility  requirements  un- 
der this  Act. 

H  R.  11821.  February  10.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  a  Works 
Progress  Admlnl.stratlon  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive public  works  program  designed  to 
relieve  unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11822.  February  10,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Repeals  the  time  limit  within  which 
a  veteran  mu.st  use  his  education  benefits. 

H  R.  11823.  Febr-aary  10.  1970.  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. Repeals  the  time  limit  within  which  a 
veteran  must  u.se  his  education  benefits. 

HR.  11824.  February  10,  1976.  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  e.stabli.sh  as  an 
Independent  e.stabll.^hment  of  the  Executive 
brand",  the  Federal  Election  CommLsslon, 
con.slsting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (ex 
officio  1.  the  Clerk  of  tht  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives lex  officio) ,  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  PresldeiU.  wliii  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

H  R.  11825.  Fehrunry  10.  1976.  District  of 
Columbia.  .Amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  to  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  year  1977  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  nonproMt  medical 
and  dental  school;-.. 

H  R.  11826.  February  10.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor:  Judiciary.  Ebtabllshes  a  Commis- 
sion on  School  Integration  to  study  the  re- 
sulf;  of.  and  other  questions  relating  to  the 
racial  Integration  of  public  schools  and  the 
use  of  bu.slng  to  achieve  such  Integration. 

H  R.  11827.  February  10.  1976.  International 
Relations.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends   the   Export   Administration   Act  of 


1969  to  make  It  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  any  domestic  concern  of  the  United 
States.  Amends  the  Secvirlties  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  by  Imposing  additional  disclosure 
requirements  on  any  investor  who  proposes 
to  acquire  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
equity  securities  of  any  United  States  com- 
pany. 

HR.  11828.  February  10,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Establlsiies  a  Commission  on  the  Hiunane 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

H.R.  11829.  February  10,  1976.  Veterans' 
Atlalrs.  Provides  for  Increases  in  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  disabled  eligible  veterans. 
Increa.ses  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  the  survivors  of 
dlsa'oled  veteran.^. 

H.R.  11830.  htbruary  10,  1976.  Government 
Op-r:itlons.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
den^rpl  Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal 
real  property  to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
for  dlspo.sal  of  such  property  to  Stotes  and 
local  areas  threatened  by  unemployment  as 
a  result  of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities. 
Requires  that  such  property  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  ecouonilc  development  pur- 
poses. 

HK.  11831.  February  10,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  State  teacher  retirement 
systems  which  allow  retirement  credit  to 
teacliers  for  out-of -State  teaching  service. 

H.R.  11832.  February  10,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Eklucatlon  Act 
of  1965  to  estobllsh  the  Office  of  Lifetime 
Learning  to  carry  out  a  program  of  Federal 
assistance    for    lifetime    learning    programs. 

HM.  11833.  February  10,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Defense  to  establish  or 
develop  certain  military  installations  and 
facilities.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  acquire  or  construct  military  family  hous- 
ing. 

H.R.  11834.  February  10,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  period  In  which  veterans 
may  use  their  veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance. 

HR.  11835.  February  10,  1976.  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  certain  State  and  local  taxes 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  behalf 
of  railroads  in  reorganization. 

H.R.  11836.  February  10,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Increases  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for.  and  development  of,  the  Port 
Lamed  National  Historic  Site,  Kansas. 

HR.  11837.  February  10,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  additional 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

HR.  11838.  February  10,  1976.  Government 
Operations  Requires  that  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral a,,;encles  be  open  to  the  public  except  as 
stipulated  In  this  Act.  Requires  agencies  to 
make  a  public  announcement,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  meeting,  of  the  date,  place, 
and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting,  and 
whether  It  Is  to  be  open  or  closed  to  the 
public.  Requires  that  edited  transcripts  of 
all  meetluB^  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Prohibits  ex  p;>.rte  communications  dvirlng 
on-the-record  meetings. 

H.R.  11889.  February  10,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Compensates  victims  of  crime  for  all  resul- 
tant medical  and  hospital  expenses  excluding 
those  compensated  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise. Stipulates  that  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  each  pay  one  half  of 
svich  expenses,  except  when  the  crime  is  a 
Federal  offense  and  not  a  State  offense,  in 
which  case  the  Federal  share  shall  equal  all 
such  expenses.  Excludes  from  compensation 
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any  victim  wbose  eamad  tncome  eaeeeds 
$16,000  annually,  except  In  cum  of  total 
disability. 

HJt.  11840.  Vebruary  10,  1976.  Waiya  ud 
Means.  Amends  tlM  Social  Saeoilty  Act  to  In- 
clude taomemakers  within  th«  oovange  at  the 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  DlsabUlty  Insturanoe 
program. 

H.B.  11841.  February  10.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  States  that  It  shall  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  the  National  Labor  Be- 
latioas  Act  for  a  labor  organization  to  strike 
after  the  majority  of  the  employaea  In  the 
bargaining  unit  have  voted  not  to  strike  In  a 
secret  referendum. 

Authorizes  direct  court  i4)peals  to  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  circuit  court  ot  un- 
ion election  results  where  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  certified  a  particular  col- 
lective bargaining  representative  as  being 
the  exclusive  representative  of  employees  In 
a  unit  and  sudh  Board  certification  is  dis- 
puted. 

HH.  11842.  February  10,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1066  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  to  aid  local  educational 
agencies  In  providing  security  for  children, 
employees,  and  facilities  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  reducing  and  preventing 
crimes  against  them  and  to  assure  that 
crimes  committed  In  schools  are  reported 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

H.R.  11843.  February  10,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress analyzing  certain  data  regarding  the 
environmental  Impact  and  safety  of  the  op- 
eration of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  within  six 
months  after  such  aircraft  lands  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  or  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport. 

HH.  11844.  February  10,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  select  an  appropriate  feite  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  erection  of  a 
statute  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez. 

HR.  11845.  February  10.  1976.  Government 
Operations;  Rules.  Abolishes  within  thi«e 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  three 
years  after  it  has  been  established,  all  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  unless  the  President 
and  Congress  determines  that  such  agency 
should  continue. 

H.R.  11846.  February  10,  1978.  Agrlctilture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  for- 
mulate five  year  goals  In  specified  areas  of 
rural  development  and  to  Include  in  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  the  progress  made 
or  anticipated  In  meeting  such  goals. 

Requires  the  appointment  of  a  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Rural  De- 
velopment within  60  days  if  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  such  position. 

HR.  11847.  February  10,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcTiIttire  to 
appoint  Inspectors  to  examine  the  method 
by  which  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  equlnes 
are  slaughtered  or  handled  in  the  slaughter- 
ing establishments  under  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

Directs  such  inspectors  to  label  as  "In- 
spected and  Condemned"  csotsasses  from  ani- 
mals not  slaughtered  In  a  humane  method. 

Forbids  the  Importation  of  meat  from  live- 
stock unless  such  livestock  was  slaughtered 
In  a  humane  msthod. 

H.R.  11843.  February  10,  1978.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Increases  the  maximum 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
land  acquisition  for,  and  development  of, 
the  Lincoln  National  Historic  Site,  Illinois. 

H.R.  11849.  February  10,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Judiciary.  Provides  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  10  years 
and  that  no  Individual  shall  hold  either  such 
office  more  than  once. 

H.R.  11860.  February  10,  1976.  Education 


and  Labor.  Amends  the  Equal  Education 
OpportanitiM  Act  at  1874  to  requlM  •  three 
Jnflg*  iMiMl  to  mmadsr  aU  eaaes  InTotvlng 
the  iBfoiuntary  tcanqportatton  ta  ctadants. 
Proiilblts  each  court  tram  itrdarlag  Invol- 
untary tnuvortatlon  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  present  racial  oomposttlon  of  such 
echools  Is  attributable  to  violations  of  statu- 
tory or  ccHiBtitutlonal  ri^ts. 

Extends  the  autharleatlon  for  appropria- 
tions under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
imtU  September  30, 1978. 

HJt.  11851.  February  10,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  require  that  com- 
prehensive State  plans  under  such  Act  In- 
clude provisions  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

H.R.  11852.  February  10,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  OmnibtH  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  require  that  com- 
prehensive State  plans  under  such  Act  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

HB.  11853.  February  10,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  tax  credit  In  an  amount 
of  $260  for  each  individual  who  Is  at  least 
61  years  of  age  before  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year,  whose  principal  place  of  abode 
diu-lng  the  taxable  year  Is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  taxpayer,  and  who  Is  not  a  lodger 
with  the  taxpayer. 

HJl.  118S4.  February  10.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  aUow  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  take  a  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  a 
qualifying  facility  which  is  located  In  a 
high  tuiemployment  area  based  on  a  period 
equal  to  one-half  the  useful  life  of  the 
facility.  Authorisies  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  take 
a  deduction  with  rei^pect  to  the  amortization 
of  qualifying  equipment  placed  In  a  quall- 
fyli^  facility  based  on  a  period  of  60 
months. 

HK.  11855.  February  10,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  ScbedtUes  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed 
on:  (1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponents produced  In  the  United  States;  and 
(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processltig. 

HJl.  11856.  February  10,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  Income  to  agrlctiltural  or- 
ganizations derived  from  conducting  of 
horseraces  and  dograces  shall  not  be  unre- 
lated business  taxable  income. 

Denies  all  deductions  directly  connected 
with  such  races  for  any  taxable  year. 

HJl.  11867.  February  10,  1076.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Permits  specified  person- 
nel security  investigators  of  the  Defense  In- 
vestigative Service  who  were  on  November  6, 
1971,  law  enforcement  officers  employed  In 
the  Naval  Investigative  Service  or  in  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations  to  elect 
to  have  all  services  with  the  Defense  Inves- 
tigative Service  considered  as  service  as 
law  enforcement  officers  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  pension  purposes. 

HJi.  11858.  February  10,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  admission  of  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

HJl.  11859.  February  10,  1976.  Judiciary. 
ReUeves  a  certain  Individual  of  Uabllity  to 
the  United  States  for  underpayment  of  post- 
age on  certain  second-class  mailings. 

HB.  11860.  February  11,  1976.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  supplementary  commimlty  develop- 
ment block  grant  assistance  to  conununltles 
with  high  unemployment.  Provides  for  the 
allocation  of  these  funds. 

H.B.  11861.  February  11,  1976.  Government 
Operations;  Rules.  Requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  yearly  suggestions  far 


the  rafoRD  of  Independent  regulatory  bodies 
In  oRler  to  itorrs— a  tfaelr  Inllattonary  elfects 
and  to  laoreeae  oonpctttlaa. 

ttB.  liaeL  VBteoaiy  11.  1976.  Ways  and 
Meana.  IncMaaeB,  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  mtemal  Bevenue  Code,  the  ceU- 
Ing  on  the  amount  at  — i»««ef  which  nuiy 
be  counted  for  aoclal  aecnilty  t>eneflt  and  tax 
puipoees. 

HJL  11863.  February  11.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClTll  Service.  Prohibits  the  use  of  pouti- 
cal  contritratlons  to  pay  printing  or  prepara- 
tion costs  of  fkankable  maiL  Piohlbtte  a  per- 
son entitled  to  use  a  frank  train  lending  it 
to  or  permitting  its  use  by  any  person  In 
oonnectifHi  with  any  mass  mailing. 

UM.  11864.  February  11.  1978.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
exclude  from  the  classiflcatlon  of  unearned 
tncome  with  respect  to  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program,  the  support  and 
maintenance  provided  to  a  mentally  retarded 
individual  by  the  family  of  such  an  individ- 
ual. Specifies  the  treatment  of  other  forms 
of  Income  to  mentaUy  retarded  Individuals. 
Requires  action  on  i4>pllcatlons  for  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits  within  a 
maximum  of  60  days. 

HJl.  11865.  February  11,  1976.  AgrictUturc; 
Science  and  Technology.  Amends  specified 
Acts  to  authorize  environmentally  oriented 
ii\struction,  research  and  demonstrations  at 
land-grant  colleges,  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice and  Agricultiiral  Extension  Service. 

ns..  11866.  February  11.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commere.  Requires,  under  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  that  any 
label  or  advertisement  for  a  bever^e  having 
more  than  14  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume 
contain  a  specified  health  warning. 

HSt.  11867.  February  11,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  missionary  members  of  mis- 
sion societies  from  the  tax  on  self-employ- 
ment Income  and  from  the  tax  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 

HJl.  11868.  February  11,  1973.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1954  to  provide 
for  orientation  and  language  training  fam- 
ilies of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  anticipation  of  an 
assigimient  abroad  or  while  abroad. 

HJS.  11369.  February  11,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Permits  utilization  of  ap- 
propriations available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Apiculture  to  pay  extraordinary  and  neces- 
sary education  travel  expenses  of  dependents 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad. 

H.R.  11870.  February  11,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Grants  transactional  Immunity  In  certain 
Federal  cases  in  which  the  right  against  self- 
incrimination  is  asserted.  Revises  the  require, 
ments  for  the  request  of  immtinlty  orders 
to  require  that  the  individual  whoee  testi- 
mony or  evidence  Is  sought  give  written  con- 
sent to  such  request  and  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  grand  Jury  proceeding,  12  grand  Jurors 
vote  to  request  the  immunity  order. 

UJl.  11871.  February  11,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  include 
among  debts  which  have  priority,  specified 
debts  to  consumers  of  deposits  of  money 
made  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services  for  personal  or  household 
use  not  delivered  on  the  date  of  bankruptcy. 
HJR.  11872.  February  11,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  of  1974  to  establish  as  an  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Executive  branch  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (ex  officio) ,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  (ex  officio),  and  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

HJl.  11873.  February  11,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  fi^'wpytg'' 
Act  of  1974  to  establish  as  an  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Executive  twandi  the 
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Federal  Election  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (ex  officio),  the 
Cleric  of  the  Hoijse  (ex  ofBclo) ,  and  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  11874.  February  11.  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  of  1974  to  establish  as  an  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Executive  branch  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  lex  officio),  the 
ClP'k  of  the  House  (ex  offlolot.  and  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Presldeir.  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  11875.  February  11,  1976.  Interior  an  J 
Insular  Affairs.  EstabUshe.s  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  in  Maryland.  Virginia.  \Ve=>t  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11876.  February  11.  1976.  Interlr  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  annual  expenditures  for  the  Water 
Resources  Council  in  the  authorization  of 
approprlatlonc  under  such  Art 

H.R.  11877.  February  11,  1976  Judiciary. 
Extends  the  authorization  of  apnroprlations 
for  the  National  Commls.slon  on  New  Terlv- 
nologlr-al  Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works  to  be 
coextemlve  with  the  life  of  such  Commis- 
sion. 

HR.  11878  February  11,  1976.  Judirlary. 
Institutes  the  death  penalty  for  specified 
destructive  acts  to  airports,  "airplanes,  and 
related  things  and  places  where  death  of  any 
person  results  and  prescribes  a  fine  of  not 
more  thnu  $100,000.  or  Imprl.s.inment  for  any 
term  of  years,  or  both,  where  no  death  re- 
sults. 

HR.  11879.  February  11.  1976.  Mor-hant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Prohibits  the  development  of  hard 
mineral  resourres  of  the  deep  seabed  except 
under  international  conventions  or  pursuant 
to  a  license  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Prescribes  requirements  ar.cl  imnoses 
limitations  on  the  ^ranting  or  such  liceii'es 
by  the  Secretary. 

Establishes  a  fund  in  !he  United  States 
Treasury  to  provide  insurance  to  investors 
in  deep  seabed  mlnen.l   resour^i-s 

H.R  118«0.  February  11,  1976.  Atomic 
Energy.  Directs  the  Nuclsar  RetTUlatory  Com- 
mi.s.slon  to  cea.-^e  the  granting  of  licenses  or 
construction  authorizations  for  certain  nu- 
clear power  plants  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  Offlre  of  Tch- 
nology  Assessment  Requires  a  fi-.e-vear  In- 
dependent study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  As.sessment  with 
final  reports  and  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  Con^rrc^s. 

HR.  11881.  February  11.  1976  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlr>r  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  issue  appro- 
priate permits  and  authorizations  for  United 
States  participation  In  the  construction  of 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeluie  system 
through  Canada. 

Suspends  administrative  procedures  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  obtaining  rlght.s- 
of-way  for  such  pipeline.  Exempts  require- 
ments of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
concerning  environmental  protection,  tech- 
nical and  financial  capacity,  pub,lc  hearings, 
and  licensing  of  applicants. 

Imposes  limitations  on  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  Including  challenges  based  on  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

H.R.  11882.  February  11,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  Public  Works  and  Transpwartatlon. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  Issue  appro- 
priate permits  and  authorizations  for  United 
States  participation  In  the  construction  of 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  system 
through  Canada. 


Suspends  administrative  procedure  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  obtaining  rights- 
of-way  for  such  pipeline.  Exempts  require- 
ments of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  con- 
cerning envlroiunental  protection,  technical 
and  financial  capacity,  public  hearings,  and 
licensing  of  applicants. 

ImpKJses  limitations  on  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  incli'dlng  challenges  based  on  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

HR  11883.  February  11.  1976.  Judiciary. 
E.stablislips  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
a  Victims  Compensation  Commission  to 
compensate  intfrvenors  and  victims  in  cases 
of  per.sonal  injury  or  death  resulting  from 
ct-rtai.i  vioie!U  or  pot.ntiallv  violent  crim- 
inal olTeiises.  Estf.bii.shcs  with  each  United 
State;  altornty's  ofilce  a  \\ltiies,~es  of  crime 
asjislance  bureau  to  create  and  administer 
witness  assistance  prO(.'ranis  that  encourage 
;ind  enable  witnesses  of  crime  to  testify. 

Increx'es  the  expense  tics  for  wltnesse  .  to 
crime  wlio  testify  in  Federal  court. 

HR  11884.  February  11,  1076.  Interior  and 
In.iuUr  Affaii-;.  Amen. is  the  I.and  and  Water 
CL)!isi?rvallon  Fund  Act  of  U>C5  to  authorize 
addilloaal  apprrprlat.ons  for  preservation  of 
outdoor  recreation  re^oiirccs.  Revises  proce- 
dures for  providing  financial  assl  tance  to 
State.;. 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Art  of  1966  to  establish  a  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  from  revenues  colletied  from  min- 
ing lea.ses  and  leases  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

HR  11885  Ffhruary  11,  1976  Post  OfTlce 
and  Civil  SerU' e.  Requires  that  population 
ccnM.s  records  be  tran.sfcrred  to  the  National 
Archives  within  50  years  after  a  census  and 
that  such  records  be  maf'e  available  for  med- 
ical research  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
depo  It  and  avaihvble  for  tjeneologlca!  cr  his- 
torical piirnc  I  s  75  years  after  the  censu.s. 

HR  1188rt.  February  11,  197C  Interior  and 
Insular  AtTau-  Provides  for  the  marking  of 
hl-.toric  sites  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma. 

H.R.  11887.  February  11.  li>76  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Authorises  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  ill  promulgate  and  enforce 
reguliflons  conc:Tniiig  boating  and  other 
actlviiies  rrla'iiur  to  waters  located  within 
the  National  Park  Sy.'^lem,  and  (2i  provide 
such  meals  and  lodifini;  a.s  Is  deemed  appro- 
priate for  members  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police  and  otiier  employee!  of  the  National 
r<irk  Service  .serving  on  extended  duty.  Au- 
thor Ues  the  Secretary  to  pay  the  moving 
e.\p?ns..\s  of  dependents  of  certain  deceased 
N.itional  Park  System  employees. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  relinquish  all 
or  parr  of  Federal  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  National  Park  System  lands. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment within  the  National  Park  Svstem. 

H.R  11888  Felnuary  11,  1976.'  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
mun'.  .iiions  Act  of  19J4  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  re- 
quire that  apparatus  deslj^ue'l  tn  receive  any 
amplitude  modulated  or  frequency  modti- 
latcd  broadcast  be  capable  of  adequately  re- 
celvliibC  .ill  frequencies  allocated  by  the  Com- 
ml.sslon  of  AM  and  FM  broadcasting  when 
such  f.yparaius  U  -shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  is  Imported  iiom  any  foreign  coun- 
try into  the  United  States,  for  sale  or  resale 
to  the  public.  Specifies  that  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  not  e.ttend  to  apparatus  designed 
to  receive  only  AM  or  FM  broadcasts  and  re- 
t  ilUng  for  less  than  $15. 

HR.  11889.  February  11,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  taxpayers  to  take  a  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  while  al.so  taking  the 
standard  deduction.  Increa.ses  the  charitable 
contrlbutloa  deduction  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  by  a  graduated  charitable 
contribution   deduction   adjustment    factor. 


H.R.  11890.  February  11,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  admission  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

H.R.  11891.  February  16.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  establishment  of 
the  Congairee  Swamp  National  Preserve  In 
South  CAroUna. 

H.R.  11892.  February  16,  1976.  Judiciary, 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  t;.e  Immigratiou  and  Na- 
tl .;-.   llty  Act. 

HOI'SE:    join  I    KESOLUriONS 

H  J.  Res.  7G9.  February  2.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Piop.j.sos  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  allows  peroons  lawfully  assembled,  la 
any  public  building  suppoi  led  by  public 
funis,  to  participate  in  voluntary  prayer, 

H  J.  Ilei.  Tj).  February  2,  19V6.  Judiciary. 
Prop.)..es  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
proviJca  that  with  respect  to  the  riyht  to  life, 
ilie  wurd  'person  ■  as  used  In  the  Constitu- 
iiun  oi  the  Uniied  btai-es  shall  apply  to  all 
huuiau  beings  Irrespective  of  age,  health, 
funci.on  o."  Condition  ol  dependency,  includ- 
ing their  unborn  off.^pring  at  every  stage  of 
til   .1-  bioicyical  development. 

HJ.  Rea.  791.  February  3,  1976.  Post  OiTice 
ana  Cull  Service.  Proclaims  the  week  of 
March  1  through  March  7.  1976  as  "American 
i'ouih  Cimp  Week". 

H  J.  Res.  792.  February  3,  1976.  Post  Oaice 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorl.ie3  the  Pi-esident 
to  l^.;iie  annually  a  procl.imatlon  designating 
the  seven -day  period  commencing  on  April  30 
of  ea^h  year  as  "National  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Week". 

H  J.  Re>.  793.  February  3.  1976.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Houfing.  Expresses  the  concern 
of  Cjnt,resi  over  recent  Treasury  Department 
actions  concerning  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  policy  of  u.se  of  IMF  gold  for  aid 
to  lejs  developed  iiations. 

H.J.  Res.  794.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Propo  es  a  Constitutional  Amendment  which 
provides  that  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
rerer.taiives  ;.hall  be  chosen  every  second  and 
fourth  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States.  Stateo  that  the  term  of  office  of  a 
Ropre.'-ei.tative  shall  be  four  years. 

H  J  Res.  795.  Febru.-iry  5,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  De.:ignates  the  week  begin- 
ning; on  May  2,  197G,  aa  ■  National  Vandalism 
Prevention  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  796.  February  5,  1976.  Judiciary, 
Propo  cs  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
provides  that  with  respect  to  the  right  to  life 
guaranteed  In  the  Constitution,  every  human 
being,  .subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Unlt,ed  States,  shall  be  deemed,  from  the 
moment  of  fertilization,  to  be  a  person  and 
entitled  to  the  tlt-ht  to  life. 

HJ.  Res.  797.  February  5.  1976.  Govern- 
ment Operatlon-s.  Expresses  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  rely 
UF>on  private  commercial  sources  for  the 
good.s  and  services  required  to  meet  Govern- 
ment need.s. 

HJ.  Res.  7fi8.  February  5.  1976.  Rules  Elim- 
inates from  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  that  portion  of  the  program  for 
the  modernization  and  Improvement  of  gal- 
lery facilities  In  the  House  Chamber  which 
requires  the  enclosure  of  the  House  galleries. 
HJ.  Res.  799.  February  9.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing a  nationwide  simultaneous  bellrlnging  cu 
July  4,  1976. 

HJ.  Res.  800.  Februai-y  9,  1976.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Authorizes  and 
dlrect-s  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  a  monu- 
ment located  In  Highland.  Ind.,  as  the  "High- 
way of  Flags  Servicemen's  Memorial." 

HJ.  Res.  801.  February  9,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Appropriates  funds  to  the  United 
States  Railway  A.ssoclatlon  for  the  purchase 
of  series  A  preferred  stock  l.s.sued  by  the  Con- 
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soUdated  Rail  Corporation  and  for  admlnls- 
tratlve  expenses. 

H.J.  Res.  803.  February  9,  1976.  Post  OOlM 
and  CivU  Berrloe.  Autborian  tlie  PrMdoiit 
to  Issue  s  proelamatton  rtilgintlm  Mkreh 
16,  1976  as  "James  Madison  Day." 

H,J.  Res.  803.  February  9.  1976.  Post  Oflloe 
and  Civil  Servloe.  Aattiarlses  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  March 
16, 1976,  as  "James  Madison  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  604.  February  9,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  tbe  Attorney  Oeneial  of  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  the  books,  doctmwnts, 
papers  and  rec«rds  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  determine  wliether  any  Tlolation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  has  occurred  or  is 
occurring  which  has  In  any  way  helped  to 
bring  about  or  contributed  to  the  occurrence 
of  any  prospective  or  actual  default  by  the 
city  of  New  York  on  its  financial  obligations. 

HJ.  Res.  806.  February  10, 1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servloe.  Designates  the  week  com- 
mencing trlth  the  third  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year  as  "National  Patriotism 
Week", 

HJ.  Res.  806.  February  10,  1976.  Rules. 
Establishes  a  Oongresslonal  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  which  shall  exercise 
exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction  with  req;>ect 
to  the  authorization  of  funds  in  connection 
with  any  intelligence  activity  conducted  In 
any  foreign  country  by  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government. 

UJ.  3ftes.  807.  Febnuu7  1,  1976.  House 
Administration.  Bstabllshes  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  on  Presidential  Nomina- 
tions. Provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  with 
respect  to  the  Presidential  nominating  pro- 
cess. Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 
H.J.  Res.  808.  February  11,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Designates  the  apple  the 
official  Bicentennial  fruit  tar  1976. 

HJ.  Res.  800.  February  11,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  apple  the 
official  Bicentennial  fruit  for  1976. 

ROUSE  CONCtTKXENT  aZSeLlTTIOK 

H.  Con,  Res.  542.  January  29,  1976.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  to  allow  Mrs. 
Joyce  Shaw  to  erect  a  monument  on  the 
grounds  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 

H,  Con,  Res,  543,  February  3,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  people  In  efforts  to  enlarge 
human  freedom  by  the  participants  in  the 
second  Brussels  conference,  February  17  to 
19,  1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  544.  February  3,  1976,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Stipulates  that 
Congress  has  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  any  authority  to  preempt 
the  laws  of  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. 

H.  Con.  Res.  545.  February  6,  1976.  Science 
and  Technology;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  acceler- 
ate Its  development  of  commercial  sailing 
ships. 

H.  Con.  Res.  546.  February  6,  1976.  Science 
and  Technology;  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  accelerate  its  development  of 
lighter  than  air  systems. 

H.  Con.  Res.  547.  February  6.  107G.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  expresses  its 
complete  and  unqualified  gratitude  to  Oliver 
Sipple  for  preventing  an  assailant  from  as- 
sa.sslnatlng  President  Ford. 

H.  Con.  Res.  648.  February  9,  1976.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the 
.sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
standards  should  be  developed  In  the  motion 
picture  and  broadca.sting  industries  to  pre- 


««xt  tt«  tftfamatloa  of  eOinle,  racial,  and  v»- 
HglOiEta  groaps  tn  films  And  programs  wfaicb 
portnqrsudh  groups. 

H.  OoB.  Bm.  640.  Vebruary  10,  1976.  Znter- 
stato  and  HoNlgii  OooBMroe.  ¥i|»maBBa  tha 
■aasa  of  ttoa  Oongresi  tha*  Uis  United  States 
ahd  the  wKniB  poUttcal  entities  thereof 
aboaui  adi^t  'Vll"  aa  the  nationwide,  unl- 
Yma  amargeocy  telephone  number. 

H.  Con.  Res.  850.  Febroary  10,  1976,  Inter- 
nattonal  Belattona.  Expresses  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  people  in  efforts  to  enlarge 
human  freedom  by  the  participants  In  the 
sseomd  Brussels  conference,  Febmary  17  to 
19,  1978. 

H.  Oon.  Bes.  SSl.  February  10,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  soUdarlty 
of  tha  American  people  in  effects  to  enlarge 
bumaa  freedom  by  the  participants  m  the 
secomd  Brussels  conference,  Febnuuy  17  to 
19,  1976. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  562.  February  10,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  people  in  efforts  to  enlarge 
human  freedom  by  the  participants  in  the 
second  Brussels  conference,  February  17  to 
19.  1976. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  653.  February  10,  1976.  Inter- 
natlozial  Relations.  Expresses  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  ptaplo  \n  efforts  to  enlarge 
human  freedom  by  the  participants  In  the 
seocmd  Brussels  conference,  February  17  to 
19.  1976. 

HOUSR    KESOLtmOIfS 

H.  Bes.  1006.  February  3,  1976.  Elects 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.  Bas.  1007.  February  3,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  belialf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  expresses  their  complete 
and  imquallfled  gratitude  to  Oliver  Sipple  for 
preventing  an  assailant  from  assassinating 
President  Ford. 

H.  Res.  1008.  February  2,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  expenditures  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  for  inqtiirles  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

H.  Res.  1009.  February  3,  1976.  House  Ad- 
mmistration.  Appropriates  funds  to  the 
House  ad  hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  establish  a 
policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

H.  Res.  1010.  February  3,  1976.  Rules.  Cre- 
ates a  House  Select  Committee  on  the  Fiscal 
Problems  of  Cities  which  shall  identify  the 
nature  and  cause  of  problems  afflicting  large 
cities  which  face  severe  fiscal  imbalance. 

H.  Res.  1011.  February  4,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  expendltiu-es  by  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

H.  Res.  1012.  February  4,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  expend  specified  funds  to 
carry  out  its  duties  during  the  second  session 
of  the  Ninety- fotirth  Congress. 

H.  Res.  1013.  February  4,  1976.  Rules.  Di- 
rects the  Hotise  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  initiate  an  Investigation  designed 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  Imported  garments 
and  textiles  upon  unemployment  In  the 
United  States. 

H.  Res.  1014.  February  4,  1976,  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  expenditures  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

H.  Res.  1016.  February  4,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  expenditures  by  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations. 

H.  Res.  1016.  February  4,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  expenditures  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  for  Inquiries  and  investigations. 

H.  Res.  1017.  February  4,  1976.  Apprt^rla- 
tlons.  Disapproves  the  proposed  deferral  of 
budget  authority  D   76-97  set  forth  in   the 


.  q>«cua  message  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  on  January  23,  1976. 

H.  Res.  1018.  February  4,  1976.  House  Ad- 
mlnistntioci.  Autbortas  expeadltures  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

H.  Res.  1019.  nbraary  1. 1976.  Xntemational 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Gov^nment 
for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valsntyn  Moroz. 
H.  Res.  1020.  February  5,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Auth<nlzes  expenditiu-es  by  the 
House  Committee  on  House  Admmistration 
for  inquiries  and  Investigattcms. 

H.  Res.  1021.  Fel>ruary  6,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Appropriates  funds  to  the 
House  ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Slielf  LanOs  Act  to  establish  a 
poUcy  for  the  management  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  In  the  Outer  Oontineii.tal  Shdf. 

H.  Res.  1022.  February  C,  1976.  Rules.  Di- 
rects the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  to  convene  a  full  scale 
investigation  into  the  entire  process  sur- 
rounding Secretary  of  Transportation  WUliam 
Coleman's  decision  to  grant  the  Anglo-nrench 
Concorde  landing  rights  at  Jcdin  F.  Kenjoedy 
Airport  and  at  Dulles  Intematlanal  Airport. 
H.  Res.  1023.  February  6,  1976.  Rules.  Di- 
rects the  House  Committee  <m  Public  Works 
and  TransiMurtation  to  convene  a  full  scale 
Investigation  into  the  entire  process  sur- 
roundmg  Secretary  of  Tranqxniiatlon  Wil- 
liam Coleman's  decision  to  grant  the  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  Umding  rights  at  John  F. 
Keimedy  Airport  and  at  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

H.  Res.  1024.  February  6,  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  considerati<HX  of  H.R.  6806. 
H.  Res.  1025.  February  6,  1976.  Bets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.B.  11453. 
H.  Res.  1026.  February  9.  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  that  there  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  the  Report  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  Ddegation  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

H.  Res.  1027.  February  9,  1976.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
11736. 

H.  Res.  1028.  February  9,  1976.  Rules.  Di- 
rects the  Clerk  of  the  House  <A  Befwesenta- 
tlves,  under  the -direction  of  the  Committee 
ou  House  Administration,  to  make  an  audio- 
visual record  of  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  R^reeentatives  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber while  the  House  is  In  session,  and  provide 
facilities  for  accredited  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  to  use  their  own  equipment  to 
record  and  transmit  the  proceedmgs. 

Sets  forth  guidelines  for  the  use  and  stor- 
age of  the  recorded  materials. 

H.  Bes.  1029.  February  9,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Requests  the  President  to 
express  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
Valentyn  Moroz. 

H.  Res.  1030,  February  10,  1976.  Extends 
the  deepest  sympathy  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  President  and  to  the  people 
of  Guatemala  in  this  dark  hour  of  their  suf- 
fering and  distress. 

Calls  upon  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  people  of  Guatemala  in 
their  efforts  to  relieve  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  disaster  and  to  rehabilitate  their  na- 
tion from  the  damage  inflicted. 

H.  Res.  1031.  February  10,  1976.  Rtiles.  Di- 
rects the  House  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  to  begin  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations. 

H.  Res.  1032.  February  10,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  proposed  deferral 
D76-95,  relating  toJihe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Soil  Conservation  Service. 

H.  Res.  1033.  February  10,  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8532 
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UN-AMERICAN  SHOES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HO0SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  entitled,  "Un- 
American  Shoes,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  29.  This  Is 
not  the  first  article  to  appear  in  the 
Washington  papers  criticizing  recent 
ITC  decisions  on  specialty  steel  and 
shoes. 

Tlie  case  against  imported  shoes, 
which  currently  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  shoes  sold  in  the  United 
States,  Is  the  largest  import  relief  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  ITC  since 
enactment  of  the  1974  Trade  Act.  At 
present,  yearly  footwear  imports  total 
about  $1  billion  with  the  current  tariff 
rate  at  about  11  percent.  The  six  ITC 
Commissioners  differ  in  their  recommen- 
dations for  possible  import  relief.  One 
recommendation  would  increase  tariff 
rates  from  the  present  11  percent  to  as 
much  as  40  percent. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility has  calculated  the  cost  to  consum- 
ers of  the  recommended  tariff  rate  to  be 
about  $1  billion  a  year.  Economist  Fred 
Bergsten  further  suggests  that  the  cost 
might  Increase  to  about  $4  billion  a 
year  by  1980.  What  amazes  me  Is  that 
the  ITC  did  not  even  bother  to  guess 
what  kind  of  an  impact  this  increased 
tariff  would  have  on  consumer  prices. 
They  simply  went  ahead  and  recom- 
mended that  enormous  increase  to  the 
President. 

The  ITC's  decision  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Increasing  tariffs  or  quotas  have 
a  very  serious  Impact  on  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  row  taking  place  In 
Geneva  and  may  encourage  some  sort  of 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners.  These  rather  haphazard  and 
short-sighted  actions  on  the  part  of  tlie 
ITC  are  aptly  summed  up  by  George 
WUl  in  his  editorial.  He  concludes  that 
the  ITC  is  aiming  at  promoting  an  in- 
ternational free  market  by  prohibitin? 
it  in  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

Un-American  Shoes 
I  By  George  F.  Will ) 

.■\:i  God's  American  children  have  got 
hKocs.  -.vhich  la  nice.  But  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  a  federal  agency,  be- 
lieves Amerlcan.s  have  been  naughty  in  pur- 
chasing too  many  un-American  .shoe.'!.  About 
one-third  of  recent  shoe  purchases  have  been 
Imports.  So  the  ITC  has  proposed  measures 
to  punish  Americans  for  their  consumer 
ch.ilce.s,  and  to  defeat  the  Foreign  Shoe  Peril. 

The  ITC  ha3  recommended  to  President 
Fiird  that  tariffs  on  imported  shoes  (most  of 
which  come  from  Italy.  Spain,  Taiwan  and 
Brazil)  be  Increased  to  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  from  the  present  average  of  H  per  cent. 
The  ITC  announced  this  recommendation 
Jvwt  five  days  before  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary, a  state  where  shoemaklng  is  almost 
as  important  an  Industry  as  the  primary  U. 


Mr.  Ford,  who  now  la  busy  trytog  to  eell 
hiraaelt  to  other  Toten,  all  of  tbem  shoe  buy- 
en,  has  untu  April  20  to  approve  or  dla- 
approTe  the  ITC'a  recommendation.  If  the 
tariffs  go  Into  effect,  the  price  of  Imported 
shoes  will  Increase,  and  domestic  sbpemakers 
wlU  feel  less  price  competition. 

The  ITC  U  trying  to  confound  the  foreign- 
ers' two  most  knavlah  tricks.  Tlie  moat 
wicked  trick  is  making  shoes  that  are  dla* 
agreeably  inexpensive  and  popular  with  low 
Income  Amerlcan.s.  If  the  ITC  geta  Ita  wish, 
these  Americans  will  Ise  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices.  That  is.  they  will  be  compeUed  to 
»ubsidl/.e  American  shoe  companies.  The 
ITC  a  rule  is:  Ask  not  what  your  cotmtry 
can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
uncompetitive  Industries. 

The  foreigners  also  have  been  designing 
shoes  with  a  stylishness  that  pleases  Ameri- 
can consumers.  The  ITC  knows  that  tf  it  does 
not  nip  consumer  sovereignty  in  the  bud,  no 
domestic  Industry  will  be  safe  from  the  tire- 
some desire  of  con.«iumers  to  get  what  they 
want. 

No  one  kiiows  how  much  the  ITC's  pro- 
posed tai'.a  increases  will  cost  consumers. 
The  ITC  does  not  even  bother  to  guess.  But 
a  rea.'ionable  guess  would  not  be  much  short 
of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Regarding  the  profits  of  the  U.S.  shoe- 
making  flrm.s,  the  ITC  offers  the  muddy  re- 
mark that  the  picture  "varies  widely."  In 
fact,  more  than  75  percent  of  all  firms  are 
proh  table.  But  the  ITC  Insists  that  profits 
are  not  at  a  "reasonable  level." 

(By  the  way.  under  the  terms  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  the  ITC  can  declare  that  Imports 
of  a  commodity  are  rising  when  they  are 
declining.  That  is,  the  law  says  an  "increase" 
can  be  'either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic 
production."  In  fact,  by  some  measures  shoe 
imports  have  not  Increased  recently.  So  the 
ITC  emphasizes  that  the  ratio  of  Imports  to 
domestic  production  has  Increased.) 

This  ITC  shoe  caper  Is  another  depressiugly 
Lsmillar  example  of  how  government  func- 
tions in  our  subsidy  society.  It  is  the  use  of 
public  power  to  confer  private  profits.  The 
213  million  American  shoe  wearers  are  not 
organised,  so  they  are  weak.  The  350  shoe- 
making  firms,  and  the  two  relevant  labor 
unions,  are  organized,  and  hence  they  are 
stronp.  As  usual,  the  government  U  a  tireless 
defender  of  the  strong. 

Protectionism  is.  of  course,  a  recurrent 
Amoricau  vice.  In  the  19th  century  high 
tarltts  were  rationalized  as  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting 'infant  industries"  against  the  com- 
petition of  mature  foreigners.  Today  protec- 
tion of  the  sort  the  ITC  wants  for  shoemakers 
is  a  technique  for  protecting  sluggish  indus- 
tries from  their  own  senescence. 

Protectionism  is  evidence  of  the  weakness 
or  greed  (or  both)  of  any  Industry  that  seeks 
it.  And  protectionism  Is  evidence  of  the 
cv-nlcism  of  nny  government  that  Imposes  It 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  while  profess- 
ing csncern  about  the  Injury  that  inflation 
does  to  the  many.  Tliat  is  why  advocates  of 
protcctir>nlsn\  oftfu  adopt  an  obfuscating 
tynt.i.x. 

For  exatnple.  Iao  ITC  members  explain 
their  recommended  tariff  Increases  this  way: 
The  lncreft-.es  are  "designed  to  allow  the 
forces  of  competition  to  maintain  market 
discipline  and  thereby  encourage  the  making 
of  the  shifts  needed  to  facilitate  orderly 
aJJustment  to  the  free-market."  In  other 
words:  We  are  shielding  domestic  firms  from 
the  free  market  forces  of  foreign  competition 
In  order  to  promote  free  market  discipline. 
Which  is  to  say:  We  are  suspending  the  free 
market  In  order  to  save  It. 

George  Orv.ell,  call  your  office. 


KOREAS  ROLE  IN  THE  BALANCE  OF 
POWER  IN   NORTHEAerr  ASIA 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  soma  cabolih* 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1976 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
controversial  Issues  of  this  Congress  has 
been  the  question  of  continued  American 
military  presence  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Today,  this  issue  is  especially 
critical  and  timely. 

In  his  verj'  perceptive  supplemental 
views  to  the  report  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee  on  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Act  of  1976  (H.  Rept. 
94-848),  my  good  friend  Congi'essman 
Edward  Derwinski  states: 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  prematurely 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Korea.  We  must 
maintain  a  readiness  and  a  visibility  in  the 
Far  East. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  view, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  further 
comment  which  will  be  helpful  in  con- 
sidering the  situation  in  Korea.  It  is  en- 
titled, "Korea's  Role  In  the  Balance  of 
Power  in  Nortlieast  Asia,"  by  Dr.  James 
E.  Dornan,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Politics  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America.  This  outstanding  essay 
will  soon  be  published  by  the  Council  on 
American  Affairs  as  a  chapter  in  Korea 
and  the  World  Today.  This  very  useful 
study  of  United  States-Korea  relations 
will  also  include  contributions  from  Sen- 
ator Jake  Garn  of  Utah  and  Congressman 
John  Murphy  of  New  York. 

In  tlie  material  which  follows.  Dr. 
Dornan  states  very  clearly  the  reasons 
why  we  are  In  Korea,  the  vital  role  our 
Armed  Forces  there  are  playing  in  keep- 
ing the  peace,  and  why  they  should  re- 
main there  during  this  critical  period.  I 
include  Dr.  Dornan 's  essay  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
KoRE.^'s  Role  in  the  Balance  or  Power  in 

NOBTHEAST    ASIA 

(By  James  E.  Dornan,  Jr.) 
The  salient  fact  about  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  South  Korea  Is  Its  geographic 
position  In  Northeast  Asia.  In  geo-political 
terms,  Korea  constitutes  a  land-bridge  con- 
necting both  Soviet  Asia  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Industrial  regions  of  Communist  China 
with  Japan,  with  only  the  relatively  narrow 
Tsushima  Straits  In  between.  In  the  cultural 
history  of  A,sla.  in  fact,  Korea  has  served 
precisely  that  function:  It  was  through  Korea 
that  the  "higher"  Asian  civilizations.  Includ- 
ing the  Korean,  were  transmitted  to  Japan. 
More  recently,  of  course.  Korea  has  been 
one  of  the  central  battlegrounds  of  the  Cold 
War.  Although  conventional  wisdom  asserts 
that  the  Cold  War  began  In  Europe,  in  fact 
the  refusal  of  the  US6R  to  permit  the  unifi- 
cation of  Korea  in  1945  was  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  that  the  so-called  grand  alliance 
of  World  War  II  was  not  destined  to  survive 
the  end  of  war.  The  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  abide 
by  the  assorted  wartime  understandings  and 
agreements  on  the  future  of  Korea  led  di- 
rectly to  major  confilct  on  the  peninsula  five 
years  later.  Although  in  significant  respects 


the  Korean  War  was  as  much  a  defeat  for  the 
United  States  as  m  victory,  nevertheleas  South 
Korea  was  cleared  of  the  Cblnew  and  Korth 
Korean  Invaders  and  the  overall  polttleo- 
mllltary  situation  in  the  region  autwtanttaUj 
stabilized. 

That  regional  BtabiUty,  however,  was  de- 
pendent on  a  oontinulng  direct  Involve- 
ment by  the  United  States  In  the  politics  of 
the  region  and  a  contmuing  nJ3.  military 
presence.  Events  of  the  past  five  years  have 
combined  to  call  both  Into  question.  The 
promulgation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  initially 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  Ouam  press  conference  in  1969 
and  in  the  succession  of  "State  of  the  World" 
messages  thereafter,  while  reiterating  the  Ad- 
ministration's intention  to  abide  by  all  ex- 
isting U.S.  treaty  commitments,  nevertheless 
led  many  observers  to  conclude  that  hence- 
forth direct  UJ3.  Involvement  In  Third  World 
crises,  especially  in  Asia,  would  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.'  Mr.  Nixon's  then- 
National  Sectirlty  Adviser  seemed  to  signal 
an  even  further  diminution  in  the  VB.  role 
in  Asia  when  he  stated  In  a  well-publidzed 
background  briefing  In  June  1970  that  "if 
the  only  argument  for  American  military  par- 
ticipation In  an  area  Is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  happens  to  have  made  a  treaty 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  that  would  be  a  very 
precarious  position  for  that  area  and  for  us 
from  a  domestic  point  of  view.  So  there  has 
to  be  a  periodic  review  of  our  commitments 
.  .  ."  =  Though  Kissinger  was  referring  pri- 
marily to  Taiwan,  his  remarks  were  not  un- 
noticed elsewhere  In  Asia. 

Of  more  direct  significance  for  South  Korea 
was  the  withdrawal  of  20,000  VS.  trocv>s  from 
the  peninsula  shortly  thereafter,  a  n.S.  ini- 
tiative which  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
fulsome  assurances  concerning  the  American 
mhltary  commitment  to  Eiuope  which  were 
extended  to  our  NATO  allies  during  this  same 
period.  By  the  time  of  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking 
In  1972  and  the  onset  of  the  Sino-American 
"detente,"  there  was  a  growing  dlspoaition 
in  the  Far  East  to  question  the  permanence 
of  the  UJ3.  presence  in  Asia — a  disposition 
which  was  of  course  enormoualy  magnified 
by  the  final  Ameiloan  coUapse  in  Indochina 
in  the  spring  of  1076. 

The  events  of  the  past  six  years,  then,  have 
Introduced  a  greater  degree  of  complexity 
and  uncertainty  Into  the  International  poli- 
tics of  Northeast  Asia  than  had  existed 
previously.  But  perhaps  their  most  important 
effect  has  been  to  underline  the  fragile  na- 
ture of  what  Edwin  Black  has  called  Korea's 
"Interim  peace."  »  Much  that  otherwise  seems 
Inexplicable  about  South  Korea — the  imma- 
tiu«  nature  of  the  political  system,  which 
immattu-lty  far  transcends  the  paternalistic 
character  of  the  Park  government  and  is 
particularly  surprising  given  the  literacy 
rate;  the  abiding  concern  with  sectirlty.  in- 
ternal and  external;  and  the  obsession  with 
rapid  economic  growth — becomes  clear  when 
it  Is  recalled  that  the  "Land  of  tha  Morning 
Calm"  has  lived  in  a  permanent  state  of 
tension  for  more  than  three  decades.  It  is 
now  commonplace  to  observe  that  Kim  II 
Sung's  fighter-bombers  can  deliver  ordnance 
on  Seoul  within  two  minutes  after  take-off 
from  their  sanctuaries  north  of  the  DMZ. 
and  that  long-range  artlUery  located  In  fixed 
positions  Just  north  of  the  Imjln  River  can 
hit  southern  targets  within  sixty  seconds  of 
firing.  But  these  facts  should  call  to  mind  a 
more  fundamental  concern:  surrounded  by 
great  or  near-great  powers  and  stUl  basic- 
ally dependent  for  its  security  on  Its  alliance 
with  a  more  distant  superpower.  South  Korea 
does  not  control  ita  own  destiny. 

Any  consideration  of  South  Korea's  present 
and  future,  therefore,  must  Include  an  analy- 
sis of  the  international  politics  of  Northeast 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Asia.  What  ai«  the  prospects  for  the  emerg- 
ence of  a  stable  balance  of  power  in  tiie 
region  over  the  next  decade?  Would  the  emer- 
gence of  such  a  balance  be  helped  or  hin- 
dered by  a  further  decline  of  the  American 
presence?  Are  there  alternatives  to  the  Amer- 
ican connection  for  South  Korea?  More  spe- 
cifically, what  role  is  Je^Mui  likely  to  play  In 
the  futtire  politics  of  the  region? 

Japan,  of  course,  has  long  exhibited  keen 
interiest  in  affairs  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 
Pr(»n  the  late  19tb  century  to  the  present  it 
has  been  Japanese  policy  to  prevent  any  one 
power  from  gaining  hegemony  there.  Since 
the  fall  of  Vietnam  expressions  of  concern 
by  high  Japanese  officials  about  the  future 
of  Korea  have  reached  crescendo  level.  For- 
eign Minister  Mlyazawa  told  the  American 
columnist  Tom  Braden  that  a  U.S.  pull-out 
would  constitute  "a  shock  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  make  its  effect  totaUy  unpredictable."  * 
Even  the  cautious  Mlki  has  stated  that  "the 
Republic  of  Korea  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
Ji^un's  security." »  There  are  obvious  reasons 
why  Japan  would  fear  the  emergence  of  a 
unified  communist  Korea:  such  a  develop- 
ment would  complicate  Japanese  relations 
with  both  the  U.S.S.B.  and  the  PJl.C.,  exac- 
erbate the  already-difflctilt  problem  of  oU 
rights  in  the  seas  off  Japan's  coast,  and  per- 
haps stimulate  unrest  among  the  600.000 
Koreans  now  living  in  Japan  (many  of  them 
apparently  oriented  to  the  Democratic  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Korea). 

On  the  other  hand.  Japanese  relations  with 
the  BOK  have  been  ambiguous  and  complex. 
During  the  past  decade.  Japan  has  come  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  South  Korean  econ- 
omy. Tokyo  is  now  the  ROK's  biggest  supplier 
of  Impm-ts — 40%  of  the  total — and  the  sec- 
ond biggest  buyer  of  exports  after  the  UjS.— 
30%  of  the  total.  Half  of  Seoul's  trade  deficit 
steins  from  tl^  relationship.  Moreover,  total 
Japanese  private  Investment  In  South  Korea 
is  now  valued  at  $493.3  miUion.  more  than 
2%  times  that  of  the  United  States  and  60% 
of  the  total  of  foreign  Investment  in  South 
Korea.*  While  the  growing  Japanese  role  has 
not  been  unwanted — Indeed,  it  has  been 
actively  solicited  by  the  Park  government — It 
has  Inevitably  caused  tensions,  with  Kore- 
ans occasionally  charging  that  Japanese 
goods  are  overpriced,  that  Japan  has  shipped 
obsolete  machinery  to  the  ROK,  and  that 
Japan  exploits  Korean  workers  and  is  ex- 
porting industrial  poUutlon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Korea  In  recent 
years  has  been  broadening  Its  trade,  espe- 
cially with  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  so 
that  Its  dependence  on  Japan  is  now  lessen- 
ing. However,  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions have  not  been  helped  by  the  kid- 
napping from  Tokyo  of  the  South  Korean 
opposition  leader  Kim  Dae  Jung,  allegedly 
by  agents  of  the  Korean  government,  and  by 
the  assassination  of  President  Parks  wife  by 
a  Korean  resident  of  Japan. 

In  any  case,  Japan  does  not  appear  ready 
to  assume  major  security  responsibilities  In 
Northeast  Asia,  however  much  of  a  shock  the 
American  collapse  in  Southeast  Asia  im- 
parted to  influential  segments  of  Japanese 
opinion.  There  seems  little  likelihood,  there- 
fore, that  the  "special  relationship"  between 
South  Korea  and  Japan  suggested  last  year 
by  President  Park  will  emerge  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  clear  Japanese  preference  Is  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  region, 
including  the  American  military  presence. 
Should  the  U.S.  withdraw  and  the  North 
Koreans  move  to  absorb  the  south  during 
the  next  half-decade,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Japan  wotild  come  to  the  ROK's  defense. 
In  the  ensuing  post  mortem,  however,  Japan 
would  stirely  reassess  the  rellabUity  of  her 
own  American  connection — and  might  well 
seek  security  in  a  massive  rearmament  pro- 
gram. Including  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
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weapons.  There  are  already  Interesting  straws 
in  the  wind  which  suggest  that  Japan's  "nu- 
clear allergy"  is  curable.  Not  long  ago  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  respected  Bungei  Shunju  urged 
Japanese  leaders  to  reconsider  the  nuclear 
option;  7  in  1975  a  youthful  IDP  candidate 
for  governor  of  Tokyo,  Shintaro  Ishlhara, 
called  for  a  strong  national  defense  for 
Japan,  and  said  that  Japan  should  have  "at 
least  one  atomic  bomb  to  make  itself  heard 
more  respectfully  around  the  world."  Though 
the  Socialist  won  this  election,  the  amaze- 
ment of  most  commentators  the  race  was  the 
closest  in  years.  One  result  of  an  American 
withdrawal  from  South  Korean,  therefore, 
might  well  be  a  Japanese  bid  to  Join  the 
world's  nuclear  powers — hardly  an  event  that 
the  U.S.  critics  of  the  Park  regime  would 
look  upon  favorably. 

Neither  would  the  course  of  U.S.  relatione 
with  the  P.R.C.  be  assisted  by  a  U.S.  pull- 
back  from  the  Korean  peninsula.  Whatever 
the  realism  of  the  beUef,  so  widespread  in 
official  Washington,  that  Communist  China 
wlU  be  wlUing  to  serve  more  or  less  perma- 
nently as  a  make-weight  on  the  VS.  side  In 
the  global  power  balance,  it  is  clear  that  for 
the  present  at  least  the  Chinese  leadership 
beUeves  that  Improved  relations  with  Wash- 
ington may  serve  as  a  deterrent  against  a 
serious  Soviet  attempt  to  topple  the  Peking 
regime. 

That  belief  however.  Is  contingent  upon  an 
active  international  role  by  the  U.S.,  as  the 
Chinese  vigorously  reminded  Mr.  Ford  during 
his  visit  to  Peking  in  December,  1976.  Should 
the  U.S.  offer  additional  evidence  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  play  such  a  role  by  further 
reducing  our  presence  In  Asia,  the  pressures 
on  China  to  reverse  course  and  seek  an  ac- 
commodation with  Moscow  might  become 
overwhelming.  Moreover,  although  up  to  now 
Peking  has  apparently  discouraged  Kim  n 
Sung  from  re -opening  the  Korean  War,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  P.R.C.  could  turn 
down  a  request  for  aid  were  the  U.S.  to  de- 
part. If  only  to  prevent  Kim  from  turning  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Oddly  enough,  until  now  the  Soviet  Union, 
like  the  P.R.C.,  has  shown  no  enthusiasm 
for  a  renewal  of  open  hostilities  on  the  penin- 
sula. WhUe  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South 
Korea  would  doubOess  be  viewed  In  Moscow 
as  ftirther  evidence  of  the  changing  correla- 
tion of  forces  and  of  the  decline  of  the  U.S. 
as  a  world  power,  and  would  moreover  create 
opporttmities  for  the  exercise  of  leverage 
against  Japan,  it  would  also  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  Chinese  Influence  In 
Pyongyang.  It  is  significant  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  provided  the  Ncwth  Koreans  with 
the  sort  of  sophisticated  military  equipment 
that  lately  has  been  shipped,  e.g.,  to  Syria. 
Still,  whatever  short-run  problems  a  new 
war  in  Korea  might  create  for  the  U.S.SJi.. 
at  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  region.  In  the 
wake  of  the  events  In  Vietnam  and  Angola, 
would  certainly  confirm  the  Kremlin's  view 
of  the  current  course  of  world  politics,  and 
accentuate  existing  tendencies  toward  a 
more  active  and  aggressive  Soviet  policy  else- 
where in  the  world. 

The  immediate  beneficiary  of  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Korea  would,  of  course,  be  Kim 
II  Sung.  As  noted  elsewhere  In  this  paper, 
he  has  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  unify 
the  peninsula  by  whatever  means  seem  most 
appropriate.  While  a  U.S.  pull-back  might 
not  result  immediately  In  a  major  war — In- 
deed, Kim  might  well  delay  the  Initiation 
of  hostilities  In  expectation  of  a  political 
collapse  in  the  South — few  familiar  with  his 
regime  doubt  that  war  would  come. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  a  continued  U.S. 
mUitary  presence  in  Korea  substantial 
enough  to  deter  a  North  Korean  attack  Is 
vital  to  the  political  stability  of  NcHtheast 
Asia.   An   American   puU-back  in  the  near 
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term,  before  the  ROK  hao  amasfeed  jafficient 
military  strength  to  protect  its  own  secur- 
Itj-,  might  well  result  In  Japan'*  political 
alienation  from  the  US,  and  prompt  a  Japa- 
nese decision  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
(The  ROK  would  doubtless  frantically  at- 
tempt to  build  si^h  weapoi.3  as  we'.:,  al- 
though It  Is  unlikely  that  It  could  do  so  In 
time  to  deter  an  attack  by  North  Korea.) 
It  moreover  would  contribute  to  growlnij 
Chinese  dissatisfaction  with  the  re'-ults  of 
the  rapprochment  with  Washington,  and 
mi^'ht  well  re.sult  in  a  thaw  in  the  Slno- 
Soviet  dispute.  It  would  confirm  Soviet  views 
of  growing  U.S.  weakness,  and  encourage 
Russian  adventurism  elsewhere  In  th?  world. 
Pmally,  It  would  most  Ukely  re.^uU  in  the 
absorption  of  33.000,000  people  bv  one  of 
Asia's  most  ruthless  dicratorships.  In  short, 
an  American  wlthdrawiil  from  South  Korea 
seems  difficult  to  jiis'lfy.  both  morally  and 
politically. 

FooTNortr. 

For  a  complete  analysis  vl  the  assump- 
tions and  operational  principles  of  the  Nix- 
on Doctrine,  see  James  E.  Dornan.  Jr.,  "ihe 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  Primacy  of  Detente," 
The  Intercollegic:.-  Reiieir.  IX  (.Spring. 
1974),  pp.  77-97. 

-Quoted  In  ibid  .  p.  35. 

'Block,  "Korea's  Interim  Peace."  .l-ia.i  Af- 
fairs. Ill  (Sept. -Oct..  1975),  p.  7. 

'  Washington  Post,  August  2.    1975. 

■  See  New  York  Times.  July  6,  1975. 

'■  For  these  (and  additional)  statlbtics.  see 

A    Sweet    and    Sour    Allair,'    Far    Eastern 

Economic  Review,  August  1.  1975,  pp.  52-5C. 

'  Quoted  In  Maynard  Parker,  "One  of  Four," 
Fore'gn  Policy.  No.  20  (Fall.  1975  i,  p   212. 
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Although  the  DeKalb  Coimty  Democrat  Is 
on!,  i  .1  ashman  In  Congress,  he  ha.s  pushed 
han-i  to  bring  reality  to  the  Social  Security 
program.  Ke  has  been  understandably  crlll- 
Cttl  of  President  Ford's  attempt  to  merely  add 
another  Uicrease  to  the  tax  rate. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Rep  Levitas  .'.el 
fortii  a  comprehensive  proposal  for  reformhit'i 
revising  and  Improving  the  enilre  system. 

The  fact  tliat  there  Is  growing  di.sencha.it- 
ment  among  tho.se  paying  Social  Security 
taxes  should  lend  impetus  to  Rep.  Levitas' 
efforts. 

All  the  Senate  Finance  Comniitiee  hasdjiie 
i^  play  politics.  It  has  sidestepped  the  ia-sue. 
It  has  avoided  going  along  with  an  lncrea:ie 
during  an  election  year— even  though  Presi- 
dent Ford's  propcsr.I  was  polltltally  aimed 
at  not  putting  an  Increase  Into  e.Teot  until 
next  year. 

It  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  sidestepped. 
It  Is  growing  more  complex  with  the  pas.sage 
of  time. 

What  Ls  called  for  Is  serious  consideration 
"f  Elli.-.tt  Levitas'  proposal  for  reformlnv;,  re- 
vL-lng   and  Improving   Lhe  entire  system. 
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HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    CKORCIA 

IX  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  you  know, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Elliott  Levitas,  Is  a  national  leader 
in  the  vital  work  to  reform  our  Nation's 
social  security  system.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  recently  that  the  Atlanta  Journal  has 
taken  editorial  note  of  Mr.  Levitas'  ac- 
tion in  this  area,  and  I  include  its  edi- 
torial of  February  27  in  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

•Soci.^L  Security 

President  Ford  ha.s  proposed  Increasing  the 
Social  Security  percentage  withheld  from 
employes  and  charged  employers  on  the 
grounds  that  more  Is  paid  out  than  Is  coming 

m. 

But  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ha.s  re- 
buffed the  President.  It  has  rejected  increa-s- 
ing  the  percentage  involved  and  It  has  also 
refused  to  go  along  with  an  extension  of  the 
salary  base  on  whi'h  the  perrent.o.ge.s  P.re 
computed. 

After  all,  thl.s  Ls  an  election  year.  And  So- 
cial Security  payments  are  becomin^j  lncrea.s- 
Ingly  unpopular  among  those  w!io  do  the 
paying.  Further,  the  Senate  panel  took  ref- 
uge In  the  prognostication  that  there  Ls  no 
danger  of  the  program  going  broke  before 
1980 — and  this  Is  only  1976. 

The  Senate  committee's  action  Vjy  Itself  Ls 
tiothlng  more  than  a  postponement  to  a  more 
propitious  time.  It  provides  no  solution  to  a 
dlfBcult  problem.  It  merely  puts  It  off,  pre- 
sumably vintU  a  nonelectlon  year. 

But  what  It  should  do  Is  bring  more  sharp- 
ly Into  focus  the  efforts  of  Georgia  Rep.  El- 
liott Levitas  In  trying  to  get  the  Social  Secur- 
ity program  reorganized. 


PROGRESS  THROUGH  PRINTING 
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graphic  arts  industiT  but  that  term  has 
now  been  expanded  to  include  businesses 
that  have  at  best  a  tenuous  relationship 
to  printing.  Services  formerly  provided 
by  art  studio.s  and  public  relations  firms 
now  are  considered  by  some  to  be  part  of 
the  graphic  arts  industry.  But  transfer- 
ring ideas  in  the  mind  to  printed  words 
on  paper  remains  the  essence  of  graphic 
arts  and  printers  do  it  in  a  myriad  of 
ways.  iLsinj,'  sophisticated  processes  and 
equipm-.^nt.  Despite  their  large  invest- 
ment in  machinery  and  facilities,  the 
majority  of  local  printers  are  indcpend- 
ci:t  small  t'U£ine:smen. 

For  years,  local  printers  have  labored 
to  maint.iin  tlieir  high  professional 
standing  and  reputation  for  ethical  and 
sound  bu.siners  prr.ctices.  I  salute  tho.se 
who  are  preserving  that  tradition.  The 
printers  have  adopted  the  Bicentennial 
flogan  of  "Pi'ogre.=;s  Tlirough  Printing. " 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  tliat  the  printers 
in  my  district  are  in  the  forefront  of  that 
progre-ss. 

PYeedom  of  the  press  is  a  cornerstone 
of  our  free  and  democratic  society.  I 
salute  the  printer,  •without  whom  that 
freedom  would  be  meaningless. 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

OF    VIBGLNIA 

IN  THE  HOU:SE  OF  REPRESKNr.\TIVES 
Thursda:./.  March  4,  197G 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
plea.sure  in  saluting  the  printing  industry 
of  metropolitan  Washington  a.s  it  joins 
Willi  other  Americans  in  celebrating  our 
Bicentennial  Year.  Printing  is  the  No.  1 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  indeed  is  vitally  important 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  my  own 
district.  Area  printers  employ  over  18.000 
people  with  an  annual  payroll  of  over 
$200  milhon. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  of  'Virginia 
has  had  a  long  hi.stf)ry  in  tlie  printing 
field.  One  of  the  first  printing  presses  in 
the  original  Colonies  was  estabhshed  in 
Jamestown  in  1692  by  William  Nuthead 
and  was  later  suppressed  by  the  King's 
governor.  A  promotion  piece  printed  in 
1609  entitled  "Offering  Most  Excellent 
Fruites  by  Planting  in  Virginia. "  is  gen- 
erally credited  by  historians  as  influenc- 
ing colonLsts  to  remain  in  'Virginia  when 
over  900  of  them  perished  after  their  first 
disastrous  winter  on  our  shores. 

Printers  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia are  continuing  that  craftsmanship 
and  service  to  the  community  that  tlieir 
colonial  forebears  began.  It  is  well  rec- 
ognized that  Washington  is  the  com- 
munications capital  of  the  world.  Many 
of  our  national  magazines  and  publica- 
tioins  are  printed  here.  In  addition,  the 
printing  demands  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  served  economically,  expedi- 
tiously and  accurately  by  local  commer- 
cial printers.  The  skilled  craftsmen, 
latest  equipment,  and  advanced  technol- 
ogy enable  my  printing  constituents  to 
serve  this  market  well.  This  combination 
gives  them  a  competitive  edge  not  only  in 
serving  the  nearby  markets  of  Baltimore 
and  Richmond  but  also  in  supplying  and 
producing  printing  for  our  entire  Nation. 
Through  the  years,  printers  have  Con- 
sidered themselves  ihe  cornerstone  of  th^ 


SATIRIC.VL  STUDENT  BECOMES 
SER'OUS  PL^LIC  SERVANT 


HON.  GLENiN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    f  .M  IFOBNIA 

i:i  THE  HOUSE  CI''  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  A1nT)ERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  occasion  »?ach  Member  of 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come directly  involved  in  the  life  of  one 
of  his  or  her  constituents  by  providing 
employment  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
Tlirough  regular  or  part-time  employ- 
ment, various  intern  programs,  fellow- 
ships, et  cetera,  students  and  recent  grad- 
uates arc  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
obtiin  experience  in  the  governmental 
process. 

Often  one  of  these  aspiring  young  men 
or  women  will  "move  up  the  ladder"  and 
become  a  vi^luable  public  servant.  When 
this  occurs,  both  the  individual  and 
tlie  Member,  as  well  as  society  as  a 
whole  have  benefited. 

Ed  often  speaks  with  "tongue-in- 
check"  though  he  is  an  intense  and 
serious  individunl  on  the  job.  To  my 
kno-.vledc:e.  Ed  is  the  onl;-  declared  Presi- 
dential candidate  for  1992.  We  will  ju.it 
have  to  wnit  and  see  if  his  declaration  of 
candidacy  was  less  than  serious. 

An  article  on  Ed  Segal  recently  ap- 
peared in  Panorama,  a  Calif oi-nia  Sate 
Universitv  at  Dominguez  Hills  publica- 
tion. I  hope  that  this  article  wUl  serve 
to  inspire  other  students  at  the  uni- 
versity and  I  Include  it  In  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Our  Man  in  W.\SHiNoroN 
(Bj-  Mike  Bawolskl) 

Ed  Segal's  political  career,  which  started 
out  M  a  campus  Joke  In  the  late  60s.  Is  blos- 
soming Into  a  serious  profession  In  Wa.sh- 
Ington,  DC. 
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While  at  Dominguez  HUls,  Segal  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Associated  Students  In  1970-71. 
He  was  also  Communications  Commission 
commissioner,  editor  of  the  paper,  and  did 
publicity  worlE.  for  various  student  body 
groups.  A  political  science  major,  lie  was 
so  involved  in  student  body  politics  tbat  be 
took  five  years  to  graduate.  But  one  of  tbe 
things  he  is  most  proud  of  was  tbe  founding 
of  bis  own  newspaper.  Tbe  Bullsheet.  and  tbe 
formation  of  his  own  political  party.  Tbe 
Bullwlnkle  Party. 

The  Bullsheet  was  a  satirical,  underground 
type  of  paper,  aiming  many  of  its  Jibes  at 
the  student  government  and  tbe  "official" 
campus  newspi^er  of  tbe  day.  Segal  says 
there  was  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  witb  tbe 
student  government  back  then. 

The  Bullwlnkle  Party  was  initiated  as  part 
of  Segal's  criticism  of  the  student  govern- 
ment. In  1969  tbe  party  ran  for  office  In  a 
satirical  campaign.  His  promise  was  to  resign 
if  elected.  Surprisingly,  tbe  Bullwinkle  Party 
finished  second.  So,  in  1970,  tbe  party  de- 
cided to  take  tbe  elections  seriously.  Tbe 
Bullsheet  remained  a  witty  political  (H'gan. 
In  it,  Segal  was  quoted  tbat  "tbe  success 
of  the  party  in  obtaining  tbe  cbarter  (to  run 
for  office)  was  but  tbe  first  phase  of  a  care- 
fully thought  out,  well  Integrated,  and  prop- 
erly timed  program  of  political  maneuvering, 
purpose  of  which  is  to  take  complete  con- 
trol of  tbe  student  association,  tbe  student 
government,  and  eventually  tbe  college  ad- 
ministration." 

In  tbe  ensuing  campaign  S^al  and  tbe 
Bullwinkle  Party  came  to  power.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  student  government  under 
Segal  was  just  like  any  other  student  gov- 
ernment. Segal  said  tbat  "we  bad  mucb  more 
fun  running  for  office  than  being  in  office." 

That  was  all  five  years  ago.  But  today,  Segal 
says,  the  Bullwinkle  Party  still  lives  witb 
members  in  such  far-flung  places  as  Nicara- 
gua and  Israel.  Headquarters  for  tbe  party 
now  are  In  Wasbington,  D.C.,  a  city  In  wblcb 
Segal  is  finding  an  ever-developing  role  In 
politics  and  government. 

While  still  in  college,  Segal  began  work- 
ing with  Congressman  Ciiarles  Wilson  of 
Inglewood.  After  graduation,  be  totdc  a  Job 
working  in  Harbor  area  Congressman  Olenn 
Anderson's  Wasbington  office.  Segal  bappUy 
accepted  tbe  opportunity.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  go  but  dldnt  know  bow." 

Working  afternoons  in  Anderson's  office, 
he  took  a  part-time  morning  Job  at  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  Post  Office.  He  soon  be- 
came anxious  for  more  responslbhs  work 
and.  with  the  help  of  Anderson,  got  a  Job 
working  for  Congressman  John  B'urton  of 
San  Francisco.  That  became  a  full-time  Job 
in  August  of  1974,  and  Segal  bas  been  work- 
ing witb  Burton  since  then. 

His  duties  include  tbat  of  press  assistant, 
legislative  assistant,  editing  a  quarterly 
newsletter,  coordinating  news  conferences 
and  preparing  testimonies  or  statements. 

Segal  also  formed  the  Young  Democrats  on 
Capitol  Hill,  a  social  and  political  club,  whose 
officers  are  sworn  in  by  Hubert  Humphrey. 
He  has  worked  with  tlie  California  Demo- 
cratic Party  under  Chuck  Manatt,  which  was 
ore  of  the  two  or  three  groups  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form of  1972.  He  has  also  worked  on  several 
foreign  proposals. 

Segal  doesn't  have  any  plans  right  noxj  to 
run  for  political  office,  although  be  claims 
he  Is  the  only  declared  presidential  candi- 
date for  the  election  of  1992.  He  would  like 
to  work  in  the  White  House  under  a  Demo- 
crat as  a  non-elected  official.  "A  non-elected 
po.sltlon  bas  advantages  over  elected  posi- 
tions. You  don't  have  to  run  for  office  every 
so  many  years." 

Segal  is  happy  with  his  work  In  Washing- 
ton. '"What  Tm  doing  now  is  very  satisfying 


and  fulfilling.  I  meet  a  wide  r&nge  of  people 
from  all  over  the  country."  He  plans  to  be- 
come active  in  tbe  upcoming  elections.  De- 
pending on  tbe  candidate  after  July,  be  may 
work  in  tbat  person's  Wasbington  beadquar- 
ters. 

Looking  back  on  his  somewhat  odd  begin- 
nings in  politics,  Segal  sees  the  values  of 
becoming  Involved  early.  He  advises  aspir- 
ing political  science  students  to  "get  in- 
volved in  political  campaigns,  for  you  learn 
a  lot  about  politics  that  way.  The  theory 
you  are  taught  In  the  classroom,  and  tbe 
facts  you  learn  from  tbe  experience  are  not 
the  same." 

For  Segal,  his  early  Involvement  has  led  to 
some  Interesting  and  important  Jobs.  He  bas 
not  yet  held  a  political  office,  but  as  of  yet 
hasn't  wanted  to.  Just  remember  when  be 
announces  bis  candidacy  for  the  1992  elec- 
tions. You  beard  It  here  first! 


COMMONSENSE  SPOKEN  HERE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  com- 
memorating Lithuania's  Independence 
Day.  I  Join  my  coUeagues  on  this  occa- 
sion in  pajring  tribute  to  the  courageous 
and  valiant  people  of  Lithuania  who  are 
still  fighting  for  their  freedom  from  So- 
viet occupation  and  oppression,  and  to 
the  Lithuanian  Americans  in  my  district 
and  throughout  the  United  States  who 
are  still  determined  to  see  their  home- 
land win  back  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuania,  striving  throughout  a  long 
period  of  Russian  domination,  declared 
its  Independence  on  February  16,  1918. 
Tragically,  after  only  two  decades  of  in- 
dependence, Lithuania  again  fell  under 
Russian  domination  during  World  War 
n.  and  was  declared  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  U.S-SJl.  in  August.  1940.  Pol- 
lowing  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  10  months  later.  Lithuania  was 
in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccupied  by  the 
Soviet  Army  in  1944.  When  the  tide  of 
the  war  turned  against  Germany,  Lithu- 
ania returned  not  to  independence  but  to 
Soviet  domination. 

This  year  as  we  celebrate  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial — 200  years  of  liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  fi'eedom — we  should  pause 
and  reflect  on  those  less  fortunate.  We 
Americans  are  a  strong,  proud  people 
and  we  greatly  cherish  our  country  and 
our  traditions.  The  Lithuanian  people 
are  equally  as  proud,  and  they  are  as 
determined  to  win  back  their  independ- 
ence as  we  would  be  if  we  lost  ours.  It 
deeply  saddens  us  that  they  must  observe 
the  58th  Anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence in  a  Communist  occupied  country. 

America,  as  a  free  nation  must  not  and 
will  not  forget  the  plight  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  who  have  had  their  sover- 
eignty violated  and  their  freedom  sup- 
pi^essed.  The  legitimate  goals  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  win 
back  their  independence  and  to  join  the 
free  world  as  an  independent  state  are 
shared  by  all  of  us. 
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Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
read  an  editorial  that  made  good  sense 
tome. 

The  Colorado  Coimty  Citizen  of  Co- 
lumbus, Tex.,  took  Senator  Edmxtwd  Mus- 
kie's  remarks  on  liberalism  and  big  gov- 
ernment and  made  some  observations 
that  are  being  proved  in  even  the  Pres- 
idential primary  vote — ^the  people  are  fed 
up  with  big  government  ttiat  does  not 
work. 

The  end  of  the  editorial  is  what  I  sug- 
gest reading  since  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  Senator  Mitskie's  now  famous  re- 
marks. 

As  we  move  toward  the  Presidential 
nominating  conventions,  and  the  gen- 
eral election,  I  predict  we  will  see  more 
and  more  of  the  collapsing  of  political 
ideology  mentioned  in  the  Colorado  Citi- 
zen editorial. 

I  insert  the  editorial  from  the  Colorado 
Citizen  of  February  26,  1976,  in  the 
Recors  : 

COMMONSENSE 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  D-Malne.  is  a 
staunch  liberal.  But  'tbe  other  day  be  gave 
a  speech  to  tbe  New  York  Lit>eral  Party,  and 
Ills  remarks  were  reprinted  in  the  "Conserva- 
tive Digest,"  of  all  places.  Actually,  what  he 
had  to  say  wasn't  aU  that  earth-shattering. 
It  was  simple,  every  day  common  sense  which 
the  man  in  tbe  street  bas  known  for  a  long 
time. 

'What  makes  this  rendition  of  common 
sense  noteworthy  is  tbat  It  came  from  a  man 
who  has  long  advocated  tbe  theory  tbat  gov- 
ernment not  only  can,  but  must,  l>e  aU  things 
to  aU  people.  Muskle  did  not  renounce  lib- 
eralism and  embrace  conservatism,-  but  artic- 
ulated what  a  lot  of  people  have  known  for 
a  long  time:  tliat  our  government  is  out  of 
control,  that  the  country  is  choking  on  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape. 

"Why  cant  liberals  start  raising  bell  about 
a  goverrunent  (gro'wn)  so  big,  so  complex, 
BO  expensive  and  so  uxu-esponsive  tbat  it's 
dragging  down  every  good  program  we  (Ub- 
erals)    have  worked  for?"  Muskle  asked. 

He  continues: 

".  .  .  why  can't  liberals  talk  about  fiscal 
responsibility  and  productivity  without  feel- 
ing uncomfortable? 

".  .  .  why  can't  liberals  start  backing  away 
at  the  regulatory  bureaucracy  where  it  keeps 
costs  up  and  competition  down? 

".  ..  why  do  we  tolerate  regulatory  agen- 
cies wtiich  stlfie  innovation,  restrict  com- 
petition, bury  businesses  with  needless 
paperwork,  and  cost  the  American  consiuner 
billions  of  dollars  a  year?" 

He  concludes: 

'Our  (liberals)  challenge  this  decade  Is  to 
restore  the  faith  of  Americans  In  the  basic 
competence  and  purposes  of  government. 
That  can  come  only  through  the  hard  process 
of  reform. 

"We  mu.st  adopt  government  reform  as  our 
first  priority — as  an  end  in  itself.  We  must 
recognize  that  an  efficient  government — well- 
managed,  cost-eSectlve,  equitable  and  re- 
sponsible— is  in  itself  a  social  good. 

"We  must  do  this  secure  in  the  con'viction 
that  first  priority  on  efficient  government  is 
not  a  retreat  from  social  goals,  but  simply  a 
realization  tbat,  without  it.  these  goals  may 
become  meaningless." 
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Conservatives  have  long  cried  out  again' t 
a  wasteful  and  Inefficient  federal  bureau- 
cracy— more  than  1,100  different  grants-iu- 
ald  programs  (228  federal  programs  In  the 
health  field  alone)  and  1.240  federal  advlsory 
boards,  committees.  comini-i.-iions  and  cmi;.- 
cUs.  etc.,  etc. 

Wuakie  Is  not  alone  in  hi.s  c^jnceiii  All 
across  the  nation  in  this  electi.n  year  caurii- 
dates  are  feeling  the  concern  of  the  man  In 
the  street  to  the  quagmire  oi  ever-licrea.^- 
Ing  federal  l-.lcrvention  and  interference 
with   their  U-. es  and   bus-.ne-.  es. 

Perhaps,  at  long  la-,  .  we  have  tlie  po<>.sl- 
blllty  of  a  mergln*  of  both  sides  of  the 
Ideological  spectrum  in  at  !ea.st  or.e  res;)ect — 
Insisting  that  feder.il  prugip.m.s  dj  what  tliey 
are  supposed  to  do. 

For  example.   It   Isni   etioiiijh   to  pled;.'e   a 
large    .sum    of    numey    m>    1  elpln^;    the    poor 
There  must  he  more  effoi'    to  see  that  the 
money   Is   not  siphoned   o:f   by    bureaucracy 
before  it  ever  reaches  the  poor 

Pro"ram3  th.it  don't  work  m  a  pr.i  'niatic 
way  have  an  additional  drawback  besiJes 
efficiency.  They  provide  the  illusion  that  the 
problem  ha>  been  taken  care  of  and  thu.s 
divert  attention  from  it.  More  pragmatlsnj 
would  reduce  muf-h  of  the  inflanimatorv 
rhetoric  between  the  kleolf)ijlcal  spectrums 
and.  at  the  same  time,  gel  things  dune  better 
at   f.ir  les.s  cost 


PRESIDENT  THOM.v.S  JEFFERSON 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROB!i-)SON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IX   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  1  Al  IVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  197 fS 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  on  this  date,  175  years  ago — 
March  4.  1801 — our  third  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  VirKinhi.  was 
inaugurated. 

He  was  the  P.rst  President  to  be  inau- 
giu"ated  in  Wasliington  as  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  the  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  fellow  Virginian,  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  in  the  original 
Senate  Chamber  of  this  Capitol  Building, 
later  to  become  the  chamber  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  now  restored  to  it.s 
early  appearance. 

While  tills  recollection  of  JefTer.son's 
first  inauguration  is  pertinent  today,  we 
think  of  him,  in  thi.s  Bicentennial  Year, 
with  particular  reference  to  his  author- 
ship of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  one  privileged  to  represent  the 
Seventh  Virginia  Congressional  District, 
which  includes  Jefferson's  beloved  iwme, 
Monticello:  the  University  of  Vircinia, 
whicii  he  founded,  and  hi.s  final  re.iting 
place,  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  expressing  the 
hope  that  a  resolution  providing  for  com- 
memoration of  his  birthday — April  13 — 
may  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
by  the  Comm.ittee  on  Po>^t  Office  and 
Civil  Service  at  an  early  date — wliether  it 
be  House  Joi  .t  Resolution  777.  sponsored 
by  the  entire  Virginia  delegation,  or 
House  Joint  Re.soIution  670.  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentlempn  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  McCloryi  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  alon?:  with  a  sub.sta'  tial  num- 
ber of  other  Members,  and  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  my  imderstanding  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
expressed  their  interej>t  to  the  chairper- 
son of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cen.sus  and 
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statistics  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  has  these 
resolutions  under  consideration. 

Additionally,  I  invite  all  Members, 
families,  friends  and  constituents  to  visit 
■Jefferson  Country"  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  ThACUE 

or    TEXAS 
IN   IHE  HOUSK  OK  HEPRESENT.X TT VES 

Thur:.da!i.  March   4.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3.  1976.  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  beautiful  new  national 
headquarteis  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  The  DAV  is  an  organization 
with  over  5'.)0.0()0  members — a  large  seg- 
ment of  which  arc  Vietnam  veterans. 
Tlielr  membership  is  made  up  entirely  of 
tho.,f'  V  ho  were  di.^abled  during  wartime. 

They  iiave  one  of  tlie  finest  veterans' 
a.ssistance  .staffs  of  any  of  our  major 
servii  e  organizations  witli  well  over  200 
highly  skilled  veterans  .service  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  address  on 
this  occasion  wa.s  made  by  our  fonner 
colleague.  President  Gerald  Ford.  His  ad- 
dress to  the  D.'VV  was  indeed  inspiring. 
It  indl:  ates  tlie  great  progress  which  our 
F"edtial  Government  has  made  over  the 
years  tiirough  eveiy  administration  in 
carrying  out  tlic  immortal  commitment 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  after  the  War 
Between  the  States: 

To  '(ire  tor  him  who  sh:n;  have  bori.e  the 
battle  cind  f  ir  his  widow  ard  his  orphan. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  my  colleagues  who 
were  unable  to  attend  this  dedication,  I 
want  to  insert  at  tliis  point  President 
Fords  dedication  address.  I  believe  all 
who  read  it  will  find  it  most  inspiring: 

Remarks  or  the  Puksident  at   the   Dedica- 
tion      Ceremonies       of       the       Disabled 
Americ •^N  VfrrERA.ss  Bitii.dinc 
Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Lyle.  dlstln- 
g:uished  members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
my  former  colleagurf^.  my  very  good  friends 
and  al  ,o  a  former  calleagr.e.  the  Administra- 
tor oi    the   Veteran.s   AdminLstrutlon.   better 
known    a.s    Roudy.    Mr.    Schul/e.    Reverend 
Elsoii       di.slinguished      i^ner'.'?.      ladlt-s      and 
gentlemen: 

I  iim  extremely  proud  to  be  here  with  you 
today  and  to  particularly  participate  In  the 
dedl  -itioa  ce:cmonles  of  the  N.»tloiial  Serv- 
ice Keadciuarttrs  of  the  DAV  The  mo?.t  im- 
prcs.:!'. e  bnllJin;?  in  an  ex^elle.it  .site,  and  I 
con-.meiid  and  congratulate  the  D.W  for  see- 
In^;  lliL-.  bt.ck  and  mortur  come  to  life  with 
the  activities  that  are  going  on  here  today 
and  the  activirii-."?  that  will  be  continvilni: 
for  J.  good  many  years  to  come 

In  Aug\i.st  of  1974  I  had  the  privileje.  as 
Vue  Pre.sidenI,  of  addressing  the  53rd 
Annirii  C mvention  in  New  Orleuii.-.  At  that 
tune  yotir  National  Commander  very  grac- 
iously ciffered  me  an  Invitation.  He  said  I 
would  be  velfome  at  any  gail\erlng  of  the 
Di.sibled  American  Veterans  at  any  place. 
I  c.tn  tliink  of  no  time  or  place  or  o.casion 
more  appropriate  for  me  to  accept  that 
invitation  than  here  today.  And  I  thank 
you.  Mr.  Connaander.  for  inviting  ine  to 
parclclpale. 

The  completion  of  this  very,  very  im- 
preislvo  new  National  Service  Headquarters 
is  the  proud  climax  of  your  fine  history  of 
accomplishment,    a    history    that    stretches 
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brt'--k  ^ome  5C  years,  and  I  kmw  how  mvuh  It 
has  meant  to  many  of  you  to  participate. 
And  I  can  tell  from  the  crowd  here  and  tVe 
look.s  on  the  faces  of  those  here  that  this  Is  a 
historic  mome-it  In  the  life  and  the  history 
of  the  D.AV. 

A.-,  a  veteran  myself  ol  World  War  II.  I  iia.-e 
loiig  admired  and  greatly  re.spected  the  oi:t- 
sianUlng  role  that  the  D.^V  has  plnvetl  in  ot.r 
national  life.  Tlie  DAV.  with  over  half  a 
inilion  dedicated  members,  has  compiled  a 
vcr>  enviable  re.'ord  of  con;'.-;ent.o.is  an  1 
perh«p3  even  more  importantly  tom- 
pas.slonate  respon.-*  to  the  very  .special  naids 
of  disabled  veteriiiu  and  their  families. 

Your  etforts  have  greatly  Increased  the 
educaUcjiial,  medic.il  and  employment  op- 
por  untle.i  available  to  disabled  veterans. 
You  have  personally  assisted  —and  I  me.'.n 
rejUy  a.ssLsled — hundreds  of  thousands  Oi 
tncltvkhial  veterans  and  their  families  in 
re-.-eivinp  the  beiietlUs  that  they  have  earned 

V.'orl-inK  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, you  and  the  members  of  your  auxiliary 
have  promoted  the  rehabilitation  and  welfare 
of  litt-rally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
simds  ol  hospitalized  veterans  arid  your 
unuinc  partnership  which  Is  not  as  well 
l.nown  as  it  should  be  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Ainerlia  makes  It  possible  for  thousands  of 
handicapped  boys  throughout  our  cuun'ry 
♦  )  r>:ioy  the  benefits  of  scouting. 

IhrouKhout  all  of  these  programs  I  think 
th!.-.  org.mlzation  has  uniquely  displayed  a 
.strong,  healthy  and  vibrant  patriotism.  You 
are  rlglitfully  proud,  as  I  am,  of  the  great 
countrv  we  all  were  called  upon  to  defer.d. 
OS  we  did.  However,  yours  was  the  ultimate 
involvement.  You  gave  your  muscle,  your 
blood,  your  courat;e,  and  your  years.  It  was 
a  prl<  cles.s  gift  to  America  that  America  muit 
i;ever  forget,  and  as  President  and  as  Com- 
manaer-ln-Chlef  and  as  a  citizen,  I  .saluts 
eH"h  ar-.d  every  one  of  you. 

One  of  your  very  notable  accomplishments, 
ag^ln  not  too  well  known,  has  been  to  serve 
and  to  involve  in  your  work  disabled  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  la  my  understard- 
Ini;  that  more  than  80  percent  of  your  280 
Ni'tional  Service  OHlcers  stationed  through- 
out the  United  States  today  are  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  think  this  clearly  shows 
yonr  success  In  meeting  the  new  challenges 
confronting  veterans  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 

We  have  exactly  the  same  obligation  to 
servicemen  of  that  long  and  divisive  war  as 
to  any  other.  They  served  their  country  well 
in  war  time  and  It  Is  only  right  that  we  serve 
them  Just  as  well  In  peace  time. 

By  maintaining,  by  Improving  our  Veterans 
Administration  we  can  Insure  that  veterans 
will  get  the  help  that  they  so  richly  deserve. 
That  Is  why  even  within  tlie  tight  constraints 
of  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  I 
have  recommended  a  record  amount  of  over 
$4  billion  for  VA  medical  care. 

Auain  despite  the  fiscal  constraints.  I  hive 
requested  funds  for  more  than  9.000  new 
VA  medical  personnel  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977.  These  funds,  this  per- 
sonnel, they  are  needed  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  qudllty  of  care  sur- 
vey, and  I  am  confident  that  the  Congres.^ 
will  carry  out  the  request. 

I  think  It  Is  legitimate,  I  think  it  Is  needed 
a:.d  the  net  result  will  be  better  and  belter 
care  for  those  who  are  unfortunately  con- 
fined to  our  VA  hosptlals  and  these  budgets 
provide— It  Is  interesting  to  note— some  $600 
million  for  VA  medical  construction  projects. 

Actually  we  are  providing  more  funding, 
more  people  and  better  facilities  to  give 
eligible  veterans  the  highest  quality  and  the 
fastest  possible  care  that  this  country  can 
make  available. 

I:i  addition  to  what  I  have  mentioned 
before,  the  new  VA  budget  will  provide  $8 
billion  in  compensation  and  pension  bene- 
fits to  almost  5  million  veterans  families  In 
flscfti  year  1977.  And  every  American  citizen, 
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I  think,  Agrees  with  me.  Tou  deeerye  oothlng 
leas  and  we  will  do  all  tbat  we  can  to  make 
certain  that  you  reoelvA  nothliig  leas. 

I  believe  the  Veterans  Admlnlatratlon  has 
done  a  fine,  fine  Job  overall  tinder  tl>«  Tery 
dlfflcult  circumstances,  under  the  leadership 
of  my  very  good  friend,  Dick  Boudetrash.  the 
VA  has  made  tremendous  strides  In  serving 
our  veteran  population  and  we  ace  going  to 
make  certain  and  positive  that  this  progress 
continues  with  the  help  of  organizations 
such  as  your  own. 

From  your  new  headquarters  here  you 
will  be  In  a  very  good  position  to  continue 
serving  the  Interests  of  disabled  veterans. 
This  new  building  Is  a  monument  to  the 
sacrifices  made  by  those  veterans  and  to 
the  services  you  have  rendered  to  them.  But 
it  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  living,  vital, 
dynamic  headquarters  where  you  can  and 
will  continue  those  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  here  Is  a 
building  that  has  been  designed  with  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  disabled  veterans.  Like 
your  organization.  It  is  100  percent  accessible 
to  them,  whatever  their  Infirmity.  We  must 
continue  to  eliminate  the  cruel  barriers  that 
prevent  disabled  veterans  and  too  many  other 
disabled  Americans  from  leading  the  rich  life 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  enjoy  In  our 
very  great  country. 

As  you  know  better  than  I,  many  of  these 
barriers  are  physical.  Your  efforts  and  your 
Government's  efforts  to  train  and  to  rehabili- 
tate the  disabled  are  tragically  undermined 
If  the  disabled  individual  cannot  enter  and 
cannot  use  public  buildings  or  places  of 
b.islness. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  sad  facts  that  many 
things  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted — like 
a  narrow  doorway  or  a  flight  of  stairs — can 
be  like  signs  saying  "Disabled — ^Keep  Out." 
We  must  work  to  remove  those  signs,  and 
w,e  are,  and  we  will. 

V,'o  are  moving  steadily  toward  making 
Fe:!erally  owned  and  leased  buildings  physl- 
cilly  accessible  to  every  American. 

A  recent  meeting  held  at  the  White  House 
on  the  subject  of  architectural  barriers  ex- 
plored this  particular  problem  with  archl- 
tc  ts,  builders,  engineers  and  contractors.  By 
removing  physical  barriers,  we  can  also  help 
to  remove  social  barriers  which  all  too  fre- 
quently confront  the  disabled. 

And  as  we  dedicate  this  building,  let  us 
dedicate  ourselves  to  protecting  the  freedom 
for  which  veterans  gave  an  Important  part 
of  their  lives  Let  us  also  dedicate  ourselves 
to  understanding  and  to  responding  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  disabled  veterans.  A 
free  society  owes  an  enduring  debt  to  those 
who  fought  to  keep  It  free.  Let  us  match  the 
sacrifice  with  our  determination  that  all 
veterans  shall  Indeed  Uve  a  Ufe  that  Is  secure, 
satisfying  and  truly  Independent. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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was  recognized  by  the  world  community 
of  nations  Including  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
Hie  tragic  and  forcible  conquest  of 
Lithuania  and  its  neighboring  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  in  1940  by 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Communist 
Russia  serves  to  remind  us  today  of  how 
tenuous  freedom  can  be,  of  why  we  our- 
selves must  remain  strong  and  vigilant 
against  the  encroachment  of  powers  who 
would  seek  to  destroy  free  nations. 

The  suppressed  people  of  Lithuania 
continue  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
hope  that  they  may  yet  regain  their 
once-held  right  to  govern  themselves. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCTION  OF 
TOXIC   SUBSTANCES  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 


or   NEBRASKA 


COIvIMEMORATION  OP  LITHUANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OP   W.^SHINGTOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  58th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence,  it  is  worthy  to  note 
in  our  Bicentennial  year  that  the  desire 
for  freedom  still  bums  within  people  who 
are  deprived  of  liberties  we  take  for 
granted.  The  Lithuanian  people,  express- 
ing the  right  of  self  determination  in 
1918,  clearly  selected  to  live  as  a  free  and 
Independent  Republic.  Their  sovereignty 
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Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  efu-liest  programs  undertaken  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
after  it  was  created  in  1970,  was  an  ex- 
aminatian  of  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  the  environment  fitsm  toxic  and  po- 
tentially toxic  substances.  Undertaken  in 
tiie  aftermath  of  the  initial  concerns 
about  the  presence  of  mercury  in  the 
enviroimient,  the  Council's  study  recom- 
mended that  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  subject  was  required  in  the  public 
interest. 

Since  that  time,  despite  the  fact  that 
legislation  dealing  with  toxic  substance 
control  has  twice  passed  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  twice  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, nothing  has  been  enacted.  In 
my  view,  the  time  has  come  to  proceed 
with  the  enactment  of  eflfective  and  work- 
able legislation. 

The  task  confronting  the  Congress  has 
several  critical  elements: 

First.  The  legislation  must  be  strong 
enough  and  effective  enough  to  afford  the 
American  people  with  adequate  and  rea- 
sonable protection  against  the  adverse 
effects  of  toxic  substances  in  the  work- 
place, in  the  home,  and  in  the  environ- 
ment grenerally. 

Second.  The  program  must  be  realistic 
and  effective,  but  it  must  not  unfairly 
Jeopardize  the  Job  of  workers  in  the 
American  chemical  industry  and  it  must 
not  impose  an  unmanageable  burden  of 
redtape  and  regulation  on  producers  of 
chemical  substances,  especially  those 
smaller  companies  which  make  up  so 
much  of  the  chemical  industry. 

Third.  The  program  must  not  saddle 
the  taxpayers  with  the  cost  of  an  enor- 
mous Federal  bureaucracy,  and  it  must 
not  unduly  inhibit  the  innovation  and 
inventiveness  of  the  U.S.  chemical  in- 
dustry. It  should  not  put  American  pro- 
ducers of  chemicals,  and  their  employees, 
at  an  imf  air  disadvantage  compared  to 
their  foreign  competitors. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  and  to 
move  this  effort  ahead,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  comprehensive  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  which  authorizes  the  En- 
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vinmmental  Protection  Agency  to  de- 
Tek9  a  comprehensive  and  agrstematic 
approach  to  regulate  tbe  distribution 
and  use  of  chemical  substances  found  to 
pose  an  unrpasonahle  risk  to  health  or 
the  environment,  and  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  chemical  substances  which  are 
imminent  hazards.  A  number  of  muis  <hi 
this  subject  have  beeo.  introduced  in  this 
Congress.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
previously  introduced  HJl.  7664  which 
is  substantially  similar  to  H.R.  5356 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  93d  session 
of  Congress.  However.  H.R.  7664  was  not 
considered  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Consumer  Protection  and  Finance 
Subcommittee  but,  instead.  H.R.  10318, 
which,  I  believe,  contains  a  number  of 
unreasonable  provisions,  was  considered 
and  reported  to  the  full  committee  on 
December  3,  1975. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  evaluating  all  of 
the  toxic  sul)stances  bills  and,  through 
OMB  and  EPA,  has  notified  the  chair- 
man of  the  fuU  committee,  Mr.  Staggers, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  of  its  position  on 
this  important  legislation.  The  admin- 
istration, based  on  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ions among  the  various  governmental 
agencies  affected  by  this  legislation,  sup- 
ports my  bill,  HJl.  7664,  in  an  amended 
form. 

The  administration  position  attempts 
to  strike  ^  balance  between  the  ill-con- 
csived  approach  of  HJ^.  10318  and  the 
more  careful  and  selective  approach  of 
HH.  7664.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  that  I  am  introducing 
this  bin  which  generally  reflects  the  ad- 
ministration's views  including  those  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
who  will  administer  the  act.  While  this 
bill  may  not  be  totally  acceptable  to  all 
of  the  various  special  interest  groups  in- 
volved in  this  issue — ^and  I  am  thinking 
of  both  environmentalists  and  some  in- 
dustry groups — it  does  provide  a  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  approach  to 
protecting  health  and  the  environment 
from    hazardous    chemical    substances. 
Instead  of  presuming  that  all  chemical 
substances  are  dangerous  to  health  or 
the  environment,  this  bill  attempts  to 
focus    Government    and    industry    re- 
sources on  the  potentially  "bad  actors" 
and  not  "shotgun"  these  resources  on 
all  substances,  regardless  of  the  risk  they 
pose.  Specifically,  this  bill  provides  EPA 
the  authority  to  require  reporting,  test- 
ing, and/or  regulation  with  respect  to 
chemical  substances  which  may  pose  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  bill  which 
can  be  enacted  and  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  our  environment.  In 
its  barest  terms,  this  bill  would: 

Rrst.  Permit  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  re- 
quire manufacturers,  processors,  or  im- 
porters to  test  chemical  substances  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  test  proto- 
cols; 

Second.  Direct  the  Administrator  to  es- 
tablish a   list  of  chemical  substances 
which  he  finds  may  pose  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  health  or  environment; 
Third.   Establish   a   system   for   pre- 
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market  screening  of  test  data  in  advance 
of  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  a 
chemical  substance  which  has  been  listed 
as  per  item  No.  2  ; 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Administrator  to 
adopt  rules  which  prolilbit  or  limit  the 
manufacture,  distribution  or  use  of  a 
chemical  substance  or  require  labeling  of 
such  substance  upon  a  finding  that  these 
rules  are  necessary  to  protect  ajain'.t  rea- 
sonable risk  to  health  or  environment: 

Filth.  Permit  the  Administrator  lo  seek 
to  enjoin  tlie  manufacture  or  distribution 
of  imminently  hazardous  chemical  sub- 
stances as  well  as  seize  such  substnnccs. 

Sixth.  Permit  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire manufacturers,  importers,  or  (  roc- 
cssors  to  mnintfiin  records  ar  d  submit  re- 
ports giving  such  specified  information  as 
EPA  may  need  to  admini'er  and  eniorce 
ch?  a.  t;  and 

Seventh.  E.KLmpt  rm;iU  bu^ines.ses  fro-n 
the  recordkeeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  bi'l.  I  must  point  out  that 
the  exemption  for  small  b'J.sinesses  in  this 
bii;  It-  broader  than  that  recommended  by 
EPA. 

Enforcement  of  the  bill  may  De  ob- 
tained through  court  injunctive  process 
or  tlirough  imposition  of  criminal  and 
civil  penalties.  In  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings held  by  the  Administrator,  in- 
terested persons  are  required  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  data,  views,  cr 
arguments  orally  in  addition  to  making 
written  submissions.  In  certain  cases  an 
opportunity  for  cross-examination  is  also 
permitted.  Moreover,  upon  judicial  re- 
view, administrative  findings  are  required 
to  be  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill,  as 
a  compromise  measure,  will  provide  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  with 
adequate  regulatory  authority  without 
unduly  burdening  the  regulated  industry. 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  by  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Mem.bers 
of  the  House. 


SEYMOUR  BARFIELD 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF    CALlrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  r.\TIVE,S 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Seymour  Barfield,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, is  retiring  on  March  31  after  more 
than  32  years  of  service  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Health  Department.  Mr.  Bar- 
field's  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
public  health  field  deserve  our  highest 
praise  and  thanks.  He  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  goal  of  protecting  all  of  us 
from  potential  health  hazards.  Mr.  Bar- 
field  has  been  unstinting  in  his  willing- 
ness to  share  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence with  others  In  the  health  field,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Barfleld's  original  inspec- 
tions and  investigation  resulted  in  a  sei- 
zure of  7Mj  million  pounds  of  contami- 
nated food,  the  largest  single  seizure  in 
volume  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  He  is  a  past 
president   of   the  Southern   California 
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Public  Health  As.sociatlon,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
Border  Public  Health  Association,  snd 
in  1962  was  designated  tho  "cutstanding 
sFir.itiu-ian  in  the  United  States"  by  the 
National  Association  of  Sanitarians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  ATr  Barfleld's  career  to  the 
attcniion  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
for  it  is  n  fnie  example  of  vhr.t  a  dedi- 
cri.ed  public  ofncial  can  accomplih  to 
benefit  his  fellov.-  citizen.s  and  hir  coun- 
try. I  commend  Mr.  Darlield  on  lii-;  ac- 
compli,-hments.  tliL;nk  hita  for  his  com- 
mitment to  public  service,  ar.d  v  i-^h  him 
V  ell  iu  the  years  to  ccme. 
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DEPARTMENT 
CALIFORNIA 
HEALTH 


OP      LABOll      HUES 
DEPARTME.\T      OF 


I!0^^  IJENRY  A.  V/AXIV^AN 

OF    CM-IFORNI.\ 

I.N-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

\Tr.  VVAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act — the  law  which 
sets  the  minimum  wa:'e — was  enacted  to 
protect  workers  and  to  provide  them 
with  adequate  comijensation  for  work 
performed.  The  act  has  been  one  of  the 
cornerstones  uf  the  labor  !;•  ws  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Recently,  hov.ever,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  filed  suit  against  the  State 
of  California's  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cy, stretching  the  provisions  of  the  FSLA 
to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Tiie  Labor  De- 
partment, in  a  complaint  filed  in  U.S. 
district  court  in  Sacramento,  claims  that 
the  State  has  violated  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  not  paying  State 
mental  hospital  patients  who  participate 
in  work  therapy  programs.  If  this  suit  is 
successful,  it  may  put  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  ridiculous  position  of  hav- 
ing to  provide  vacation  and  sick  leave 
as  well  as  medical  insurance  for  patient 
workers. 

California's  State  hospital  system  is 
one  of  the  most  professionally  respected 
and  emulated  in  the  Nation.  The  staff- 
patient  ratio  Ls  almost  1  to  1 — 16.500 
patients  to  16.000  staff  persons.  The 
State  spent  an  average  of  $16,000  for 
each  patient  last  year — or  one-third 
more  than  the  State  median  family  in- 
come. This  represents  an  aggregate  of 
$282  million  for  the  entire  system. 

If  California  were  forced  to  pay  mini- 
mum wages  to  the  5,000  patients  eligible 
for  the  work  therapy  program,  the  over- 
all cost  could  be  increased  upward  of  $2 
million  for  calendar  year  1976  alone.  In 
addition,  payment  of  back  wages  to  De- 
cember of  1974  would  indicate  an  addi- 
tional $2.2  million  increase. 

If  patient  workers  were  to  receive 
State  wages,  they  might  fall  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  California  State  civil 
service  system.  This  would  be  problematic 
for  several  reasons.  First,  patient  work- 
ers would  be  required  to  compete  for 
their  jobs  through  the  civil  service  merit 
testing  program.  This  would,  neces.sar- 


ily,  open  the  patient  work  therapy  pro- 
grams to  persons  outside  of  the  hospitals, 
and  in  so  doing,  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
pi'ogram.  Those  patients  who  may  be 
successful  in  keeping  thier  jobs  would, 
after  the  6-month  trial  period,  be  entitled 
to  hold  their  jobs  until  retirement  age, 
even  when  they  are  no  longer  patients. 
Finally,  as  ri\  il  service  employees,  pa- 
tients might  be  eligible  for  the  usual 
benefits  accrued  to  State  workers,  such 
as  vacation  lca\e,  sick  leave,  and  medical 
and  disability  insuriince.  They  could  also 
join  Slate  employee  collective  bargaining 
grout)s.  along  v.ilh  the  regular  staff  in  the 
tle\en  State  liospitals. 

Muay  St'.ite  hospital  patients  perforin 
tasks  which  are  not  only  important  to 
the  continuin:r  operation  of  the  State 
hospitals,  but  aloo  of  therapeutic  value  to 
the  p.itient.  preparing  him  or  her  to  re- 
turn to  society  by  giving  him  or  her  a 
specific  job  to  perform  witliin  the  hos- 
pital communitj'.  Removal  of  these  pa- 
tients from  their  job.s — which  has  al- 
ready occurred  in  many  cases  because  of 
tiie  pending  litigation — makes  no  sense 
whr.tsoever.  The  liospital  sj'stom  will 
have  to  incur  an  additional  cost  by  hir- 
ing outside  workers  to  perform  jobs  for- 
merly done  by  patients.  And  the  patients 
will  lose  a  part  of  their  daily  routine 
which  often  gives  tliem  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose found  nowhere  else. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment will  reconsider  tliis  action, 
which  can  only  hamper  the  high  profes- 
sional caliber  of  the  California  State 
mental  hospitals. 


DEFERMENT  OP  LEAA  FUNDS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP    ILtlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee went  on  record  against  the  pro- 
posed deferment  of  $15  million  of  Juve- 
nile justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
program  funds.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  in  this  siction. 

The  crime  rate  has  had  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  this  Nation.  Control  of  this  ris- 
ing crime  rate  is  and  should  be  a  major 
concern  of  Congress.  A  major  portion  of 
this  crime  is  committed  by  people  imder 
the  age  of  18.  Between  1960  and  1974 
violent  crime  for  adults  increased  125.7 
percent  while  the  youth  increase  was  a 
staggering  254.1  percent.  Youths  are  also 
Involved  in  over  half — 50.8  percent — of 
all  crimes  committed  against  property. 
Unfortunately,  this  rate  is  not  decreas- 
ing. In  the  years  1973-74,  the  crime  rate 
increased  for  youths  8.7  percent.  While 
this  high  figure  is  alone  shocking  It  is 
even  more  so  when  one  considers  that 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  the  adult  in- 
crease was  only  0.9  percent.  These  figures 
along  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  high 
recidivism  rate  among  juveniles  should 
certainly  point  to  a  need  for  a  program 
which  pays  special  attention  to  the  juve- 
nile offender. 

Tlie  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
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Prevention  Act  of  1974  was  established 
to  coordinate  all  Federal  efforts  and  to 
fill  a  communication  void  that  for  a  long 
time  existed  in  our  national  deliuQuency 
effort.  I  also  am  concerned  about  infla- 
tion and  the  national  budget.  But,  Con- 
gress must  take  a  realistic  approach  and 
not  cut  programs  which  are  drastically 
needed  and  which  we  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  in  achieving. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  QUALITY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  talk  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Capen, 
a  senior  vice  president  of  the  Copley 
Press. 

Mr.  Capen  cites  the  quality  of  life  as 
the  goal  to  be  pursued,  not  the  quantity, 
and  believes  that  by  striving  to  be  the 
best,  our  citizens  and  our  country  cannot 
help  but  retain  our  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Capen's  talk  follows: 

The  Pursuit  of  Quality 
(Remarks  by  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  at  the 

1976    Laurels    for   Leaders    Program,    San 

Diego,  Calif.) 

It  is  significant  today  that  Americans  are 
becoming  far  more  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity of  life  than  with  unlimited  acquisition  of 
more  and .  more  material  possessions. 

Two  of  every  three  people,  according  to  a 
recent  Harris  Poll,  admit  theiy  are  highly 
wa.steful  and  90  percent  think  *e  are  going 
to  have  to  find  ways  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  of  things  we  consume  and  waste. 
Most  of  us,  in  my  opinion,  are  willing  to  give 
up  some  of  our  physical  comforts  if  it  will 
lead  Ui  the  long  run  to  a  better  country  and 
more  stable  way  of  life. 

This  is  likely  to  mean  a  lowering  of  our 
expectations.  We  will  have  to  work  harder, 
take  home  relatively  less,  sacrifice  more  and 
in  many  instances  give  up  unnecessary  ma- 
terial possessions. 

How  many  successful  Amerfcans  do  you 
know  who  have  made  it  all  the  way  to  the 
top  In  their  profession  and  are  now  ques- 
tioning whether  the  price  was  worth  the 
trip?  All  of  a  sudden  they  have  found  a  tax 
greater  meanUig  to  life  than  their  large 
homes,  healthy  bank  accounts  and  new  cars 
in  the  garage. 

Some  believe  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
Big  Life.  Less  is  becoming  more  to  many, 
with  frugality  creeping  back  Into  our  way 
of  life.  Many  of  us  are  reexamining  basic 
values.  Wliai  are  my  personal  goals?  What 
do  I  want  for  my  family?  What  do  I  expect 
in  n-,y  career?  Do  I  elways  need  more  and 
more  of  everything?  Can  we  live  Indefinitely 
Insisting  on  quantity,  not  quality,  frantically 
adding  to  our  disposable  habits? 

Out  of  this  self-evaluation  process  Is 
emerging  a  renewed  respect  for  fundamental 
values  and  for  restrained  lifestyles.  More  and 
more  families  are  eliminating  transparent 
lii.^uries  of  life  and  giving  far  more  thought 
to  the  quality  of  things  they  buy  and  do. 

We're  turning  out  the  lights  more  often, 
lowering  the  thermostat,  improving  ovu: 
physical  fitness  and  slowing  down  on  our 
highways.  This  cannot  be  all  that  bad.  In 
1674,  11,000  fewer  Americans  died  in  traffic 
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accidents  when  the  speed  limit  was  dropped 
to  65  mllee  per  hour. 

Along  with  all  of  this  has  come  a  renewed 
sense  of  awareness  as  to  the  fundamental 
values  which  propelled  the  vast  wilderness  of 
our  land  Into  the  most  dynamic,  successful 
way  of  life  known  to  man. 

Ever  since  the  early  1600s  America  has 
been  driven  by  a  dream — a  dream  to  improve, 
to  succeed  and  to  build.  Because  of  the  bless- 
ings of  our  land — both  material  and  spirit- 
ual— we  have  enjoyed  a  sustained  strength, 
confidence  and  optimism  in  all  that  we  do. 
In  short,  we  have  been  a  can-do  nation. 

Over  the  years  success  has  never  been 
obvious.  The  Pilgrims  worried  about  casual- 
ties of  the  sea,  sickness,  disease,  and  savage 
Indians.  But  William  Bradford,  in  his  early 
1600  dairy,  reported  that  all  worries  were 
offset  by  the  fact  that, 

"All  great  and  honorable  actions  are  ac- 
companied with  great  difficulties.  It  was 
granted  the  dangers  were  great,  but  not 
desperate;  the  difficulties  were  many,  but  not 
invincible.  All  of  them,  through  the  help  of 
God,  by  fortitude  and  patience,  might  either 
be  borne  or  overcome.  Yea,  though  they 
should  lose  their  lives  in  this  action,  yet 
they  might  have  comfort  in  the  same  aad 
their  endeavors  would  be  honorable." 

intimately  the  Pilgrims  reached  their  goal, 
but  It  wasn't  by  accident  or  luck.  It  was  by 
determination  and  faith.  Others  had  tried 
and  failed.  The  Spaniards  were  here  first. 
They  came  seeking  gold  and  they  eventually 
lost  every  inch  of  their  American  possessions. 
The  French  came  next — mainly  for  the  fur 
trade.  They  owned  all  of  Canada  and  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley.  They  lost  Canada 
to  the  British  and  sold  the  Mississippi  Valley 
for  a  Eong. 

This  never-ending  process  of  self-improve- 
ment has  been  fundamental  to  the  .\merican 
way  from  the  very  beginning.  We  set  goals  for 
ourselves.  We  work  hard  to  achieve  those 
goals,  but  personally  and  In  our  national 
lives.  Occasionally  we  have  failed  along  the 
way  but  we  have  never  used  those  failures  a.s 
stumbling  blocks.  Rather,  they  have  been 
stepping  stones  to  achievement. 

It  took  Thomas  Edison  586  experimental 
failures  to  find  the  right  filament  for  a  light 
bulb.  He  never  gave  up.  He  only  said  that  he 
then  knew  586  ways  In  which  a  filament 
would  not  work,  and  on  the  587th  tiy  he 
succeeded. 

Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary  set  out  seven  times 
for  the  North  Pole  and  failed  on  each  occa- 
sion. The  eighth  time,  after  Incredible  hard- 
ships, he  made  it.  He  spent  23  years  in  pur- 
suit of  the  North  Pole. 

Many  people  had  written  off  Winston 
Churchill's  career  as  a  public  servant  in  the 
1930s,  but  Churchill  hadn't.  He  stayed  alert 
and  was  fully  prepared  when  the  opportunity 
for  leadership  came  his  way  at  age  66. 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  believing,  for  the 
most  part,  that  his  life  had  been  a  failure. 
He  failed  in  business  in  1831.  He  was  defeated 
for  the  State  Legislature  in  1832  and  again 
failed  in  business  in  1833.  His  sweetheart 
died  In  1835  and  he  had  a  nervous  break- 
down in  1836.  He  was  defeated  for  Congress 
in  1843  and,  after  being  elected  to  Congress 
in  1846,  he  lost  again  in  1848.  He  was  de- 
feated for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1855,  lost  out 
for  Vice  President  in  1856  and  defeated  again 
for  the  Senate  In  1858. 

There  is  no  mention  of  these  defeats  on  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  today.  Only  successes. 

Too  often  we  tend  to  feel  sorry  for  our- 
selves. We  use  small  failures  as  weak  ex- 
cuses for  giving  up.  You  only  need  to  look 
around  to  realize  how  fortunate  we  really 
are.  Others  with  far  worse  handicaps  than 
we  have  are  succeeding  every  day.  Let  me 
cite  Just  one  recent  San  Diego  story,  picked 
up  nationally  by  Associated  Pre.'^s: 

••The  farmer  said  it  was  the  funniest  thing 
he  had  ever  seen:  A  teenage  boy  bicycling 
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up  a  country  lane  almost  into  the  path  of 
freeway  traffic  and  then  being  called  away 
from  the  perU  and  down  the  hill  by  whistle 
signals. 

•Tunny  wasn't  a  good  word  for  It.  Miracu- 
lous would  have  been  a  better  term.  The  boy 
was  Jeff  Meyer,  15,  born  blind,  paralyzed  on 
one  side  and  epileptic.  When  he  was  two, 
his  parents  had  been  advised  to  put  him  in 
an  institution  for  life. 

"Yet,  there  was  Jeff  on  a  two-day,  150- 
mlle  bicycle  tour  with  his  Father,  who  is  an 
attorney  from  Pacific  Beach.  The  excursion 
was  celebrating  Jeff's  graduation  fr<»n  junior 
high  school  with  good  grades,  including  an 
A  In  mathematics.  It  was  his  parents'  stub- 
born determination  that  made  It  possible  for 
Jeff  to  triumph  over  his  handicaps." 

Yes,  the  principles  of  drive,  determina- 
tion and  faith  are  as  valid  today  as  In  any 
time  of  the  past.  Talent  isn't  the  only  factor 
that  counts  in  achieving  excellence.  Quite 
often  a  person  of  average  ability  but  of  out- 
standing persistence  will  be  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  making  his  dream  of  life  come 
true.  As  Washington  Redskin  coach  George 
Allen  once  said:  "The  achiever  Is  the  only 
individual  who  is  truly  alive.  Performance  is 
the  tiling  that  counts." 

What  happens  in  our  own  individual  lives 
is  likely  to  come  directly  from  the  way  we 
look  at  things.  If  you  get  up  In  the  morning 
believing  It  will  be  a  lousy  day.  It  will  be 
Just  that.  If  we  believe  there  is  no  hope, 
there  will  be  no  hope.  If  we  are  convinced 
we  will  lose,  we  will  do  just  that. 

But  if  we  have  confidence  In  ourselves — if 
we  believe  our  goals  are  valid,  our  cause  is 
right — then  the  chances  are  we  will  succeed. 
There  is  a  fine  line  of  difference  between 
success  and  failure  and  it  is  strictly  in  the 
mind  of  the  achiever. 

One  day  a  young  mountain  climber  and 
an  experienced  guide  were  climbing  a  high 
peak  in  the  Sierras  Shortly  before  dawn  the 
young  climber  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
tremendous  cracking  sound.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come 
and  frantically  awakened  his  guide,  who 
promptly  responded,  'That  was  not  the  end 
of  t.he  world,  just  the  dawning  of  a  new 
day."  It  seems  the  cracking  was  caused  by 
the  sun  as  It  rose,  hitting  the  ice  on  the 
peaks  and  causuig  it  to  melt. 

How  many  times  have  we  been  guilty  of 
viewing  a  few  temporary  setbacks  or  frustra- 
tion of  life  as  sunsets  of  failure  rather  than 
the  sunrise  of  a  bright  new  day  and  of  a 
shining  new  opportunity? 

No  one  can  rest  on  his  laurels  or  be  self- 
.satisfied  with  the  status  quo  of  present 
achievements.  For  years  I  have  valued  one 
philosopher's  admonition,  '"Be  careful  young 
man  in  what  you  seek — for  you  might  attain 
it."  In  other  words,  let  your  reach  in  life 
always  exceed  your  grasp. 

You  will  not  always  be  popular  in  thi.s 
quest  for  self-improvement  because  the  per- 
son who  strives  to  excel  has  an  enemy  where - 
ever  he  turns.  Usually  that  enemy  is  the 
person  wiio  has  a  willingness  to  delegate  his 
worries  about  the  world  to  others.  He  is  ft 
cynic,  a  quitter,  a  person  who  is  too  willing 
to  accept  mediocrity.  He  never  raises  his 
head  above  the  crowd. 

If  all  Americans  were  willing  to  acrept 
average  or  mediocre  performance,  our  na- 
tion would  be  in  sorry  shape  Indeed.  Sure 
they  are  problems  today  but,  in  my  mind, 
those  challenges  create  opportunities,  not 
e.vcuses  to  give  up  the  fight. 

As  we  critique  our  nation's  problems,  let's 
first  put  them  in  perspective.  After  World 
War  II  the  United  States  dominated  the 
world  as  the  prevailing  economic  and  domi- 
nant military  power.  Then  we  rebuilt  Japan 
and  Western  Europe.  Russia  and  China  have 
come  along  as  two  powerful  new  forces  on 
the  world  scene.  And  now  the  Middle  East 
Is  joining  that  club. 
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We  are  no  longer  the  biggest  kid  on  the 
block.  We  share  the  top  with  others.  Aa  we 
havo  learned  only  too  well  In  recent  years, 
America  must  expect  some  hard  knocks,  set- 
backs and  temporary  failures.  But,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  much  of  the  world  Is  con- 
tinuing to  look  to  us  for  lendershlp  on  the 
International  front. 

Our  friends  abroad  still  believe  in  us.  Our 
potential  adversaries  are  forced  to  respect 
us — particularly  our  economic  and  military 
power,  our  technological  capability  and  our 
v.ist  natural  resources. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  let  me  cite  one 
example  of  our  power.  Many  believe  that  our 
agrlcultiu-al  capacity  is  so  strong  that  l:i  the 
years  ahead  food — not  oil — will  emerg.e  a.s  a 
major  force  In  world  affairs.  ^ 

Ten  years  ago  one  farmer  produced  enough 
food  for  25  Americans.  Today  one  farmer  pro- 
duces for  49  people  in  our  country.  Only  one- 
tenth  of  one  fjerceut  of  the  world  population 
is  employed  on  U.S.  farms.  Yet  our  farmer.^ 
feed  25  percent  of  the  world's  population. 

Less  than  four  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor 
age  population  works  In  farm-related  indus- 
tries. In  the  USSR  25-50  percent  of  all  Soviet 
workers  are  Involved  In  farm  Industries:  in 
China  the  figure  is  SO  percent  and  in  India. 
75  percent. 

In  agriculture,  we  are  Olympic  champs. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  strong  evidence  of 
progress  In  America,  and  of  individual  con- 
fidence In  the  future. 

Surveys  show  that  never  before  have  mere 
Americans  worked  at  better,  more  interesting. 
less  back-breaking  and  less  demeaning  Jobs — 
with  m.ore  vacation  time,  shorter  hours  and 
earlier  retirement  opportunities.  These  polls 
consistently  show  that  m:>st  Americans  are 
generally  "satisfied  and  pleased"  with  their 
own  lives  and  Jobs. 

Americans  now  have  more  lei.r.ire  time  for 
study,  recreation  and  self-lmproven.ent.  Real 
family  Income  even  after  liiflitlon  has  dou- 
bled in  a  generation.  Fringe  beneSts  have 
tripled  in  15  years.  Real  purchasing  power 
has  Jumped  by  40  percent  since  the  late 
'Flfiics,  average  family  Income  ha.s  risen  to 
nearly  $13,000  a  year.  Twenty  million  ue*- 
Jobs  have  been  created  and  we  have  cut 
the  number  of  people  below  the  puverLy  line 
in  half. 

Sure,  our  lifestyle.s  are  likely  to  change 
substantially.  But^  with  the  inevitability  of 
that  change  comes  exciting  opportunity. 
Therein  lies  tremendous  potential  for  good 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Sure,  there  are  cynics.  coniplalner.s  and 
quitters  who  easily  give  up  after  every  minor 
setback,  but  most  American.?  do  not  believe 
their  way  of  life  is  going  down  the  tubes. 
Some  95  percent  of  our  people  still  want 
our  svstem  to  work — and  they  are  willing  to 
sacrtilce  to  make  it  work. 

Author  James  Michener  has  summed  it  up 
well : 

"For  there  is  a  Journey  that  men  make  to 
find  themselves.  If  they  fall  In  this,  it 
doe.-:i"t  matter  much  what  else  what  they 
find.  Money,  position,  fame,  many  loves,  re- 
venge r>.re  all  of  little  consequence:  and  when 
the  tickets  are  col'.eced  Pt  the  er.d  of  the 
ride,  they  are  tcssed  In  a  bin  marked  failure. 
But  if  a  man  happens  to  find  hlm.scif.  If  he 
knows  what  he  can  be  depended  upon  to  do, 
the  limits  of  his  courage,  the  position  from 
which  he  will  no  longer  retreat,  the  extent  of 
his  dedication,  then  he  has  fo\ii;d  a  mansion 
which  be  can  Inhabit  v. uh  dignity  all  the 
days  of  his  life." 

Ovir  mansion  is  a  dynamic  nation  moving 
in'o  its  third  century.  Inhabit  it.  Value  It. 
Grow  with  it.  Journey  through  It. 

In  so  doing  you  will  enjoy  the  most  mean- 
ingful Bicentennial  gift  of  all — a  rebirth  la 
the  p\irs\;lt  of  quality,  not  quantity. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently 
concluded  sessions  in  Bnissels  of  the  in- 
ternational campaign  in  support  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  once  again 
brought  the  plight  of  oppressed  Russian 
Jews  into  the  limelight.  Whils  these  ses- 
sions brought  increased  solidarity  and 
hope  to  the  movement,  the  policy  of  tlie 
Soviet  Union  toward  Jewish  emigration 
to  Israel  has  become  more  repressive  in 
recent  years.  In  1973  emigration  hit  a 
peak  whtn  35.000  Jews  were  granted  exit 
visas.  However,  the  number  last  year 
plummeted  to  13,000  even  though  some 
51,000  invitations  to  emigrate  v. ere  sent 
to  Ruician  Jews  from  relatives  in  Lsrael. 
In  liglit  of  last  i;ummer's  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  accord,  I  find  this  policy  con- 
trary not  only  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
that  document,  but  also  to  our  o'vn  ob- 
jectives in  carrj'ing  out  a  policy  of  de- 
tente with  the  Russians. 

Accounts  of  Jewish  emigration  at- 
tempts in  the  Soviet  Union  evidence  time 
and  time  ap;ain  a  .similar  set  of  tactics 
by  Russian  officials:  delay,  loss  of  liveli- 
hood for  those  seeking  emigration. 
haras;;ment.  and  denial  of  vi:a  applica- 
tions. This  type  of  activity  must  be  cor- 
rected in  tiie  interest  of  Imman  beings 
everywhere,  all  of  whom  ran  identify 
with  the  rii^ht  of  others  denied  from 
leaving  their  own  countiy  in  order  to  .join 
co.-^e  family  el-sewhere. 

I  would  like  to  submit  in  the  Coni^tes- 
rACiSAL  Rl.cjrd  a  communication  I  have 
received  written  by  a  Russian  Jew. 
Emanuel  Falnberg.  to  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mrs.  M.  Sitowitz  of  Beverly  Hills. 
Mr.  Fainbcrg's  letter  is  a  moving  account 
of  his  family's  struggle  to  gain  permis- 
sion to  move  to  I.^rael.  The  courage  of 
Mr.  Fainberg's  conviction.s  can  be  seen 
in  his  call  for  the  parliaments  of  the 
world  to  take  note  of  the  horrendous 
conditions  facing  Russian  Jews.  I  would 
liope  that  after  reading  this  letter,  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  all  other 
Americans  will  not  forget  the  injustices 
that  are  still  facin;.,'  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  letter  follows : 

Novosiiini.sK.  .Vorcm^'^j-  .)().  lii~j. 

Dk\r  Friend:  Thougli  I  know  that  letters 
with  such  an  address  as  yours  go  very  dlffl- 
cult  t'lrough  our  post.  I  believe  thai  it  finally 
will  come  to  you  as  it's  diificult  to  stop  the 
voice  of  KeUiukl  mid  the  cont.\ct.s  ijeiween 
men 

I  '.vould  brleily  state  the  story  of  our  fam- 
ily: 

My  parents.  Instead  of  their  desire  to  go  to 
Israel  from  Lithuania,  where  ve  lived  before 
the  Second  World  War.  were  in  1941  exiled 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  Siberia.  Here 
m>  parents  and  my  brother  died. 

The  majoiiiy  of  our  relatives  are  .staled 
La  Israel.  Between  them  is  my  uncle  Je- 
checlcel  Kaeenele.nbogen,  Tel -Aviv,  Kordova 
St.  3,  the  nearest  mentor  of  my  childhood. 
Ha  Is  old  and  sick,  and  the  la'.t  time  he  is 
blinded. 
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And  so  he  sent  us  an  Invitation  to  share 
his  lonely  fate,  as  he  has  no  children  and  his 
wife  is  died. 

In  beginning  of  the  1973  I  banded  my  ap- 
plication for  the  departure  of  our  family  to 
Israel  for  the  reunion  with  my  nearest  rela- 
tives. 

The  reply  wa.s  a  refusal  In  consideration  for 
regimes  of  secrets.  The  absolutely  ground- 
lessness of  this  refusal  is  clear  as  I  made  use 
of  my  admLssion  of  the  second  group  cf 
regimes  only  in  the  year  19o7 — 10  years  ago. 
As  the  Soviet  laws  slate  the  covering  of  these 
regimes  by  three  years — this  term  i'j  over  a 
ioiig  lime  ago. 

So  the  reasons  of  the  refusal  can't  be  ii-".l 
n(;t  in  consideration  to  the  regimes,  and  cf 
course  nf^t  be  elementary  human  rigiits. 

I  wrote  applications  again  and  again,  but 
the  result  to  all  these  complaints  were  the 
counile^s  refusal.s,  without  any  law  actions. 
The  la:t  refusal  I  got  the  15  November,  1975 
from  the  central  OVIR  in  Moscow. 

lo-rtay  our  family  is  in  hardly  conditions. 
As  I  was  drawn  out  from  my  engineering 
job.  as  a  chief  technolog  of  an  electricity 
building  trest,  I  work  now  as  electrician  In 
viliage.s.  Our  daughter  is  hard  HI  by  asthma 
of  bioncl.ks.  My  wife  In  the.se  conditions 
dont  wcik  and  is  with  her  In  the  hospital. 
Wlih  U.S  to  Lsrael  had  to  emigrate  the  parents 
of  my  wife.  But  In  the  course  of  three  years 
awaiting  died  the  father  of  my  wife,  and  nov.- 
our  family  which  has  to  emigrate  are: 

Fambc-rg  Emanuel — 1927. 

Klmel  Sluilainli— 1938  my  wife  idoctor- 
d'^ntist ' . 

Faliibcr^  flatan—  1959  son. 

rainber^  Ella  -  19G6  da'.'ghter. 

relexkalie  Dole.  -1912  mother  in  lav,-  (pen- 
s;.,-ner ) . 

Klniel  Vol-e  -  }8'Jj  uncle  of  my  wife  (pen- 
sio':er) . 

All  these  I  related  you.  becai;se  I  address  to 
you  to  help  us  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  reunion  with  o'.tr  nearest  relatives. 

We  ask  you  to  address  to  the  members  of 
all  parllame;il.i  of  the  world,  that  all  would 
know  about  our  situation,  when  families 
can't  reunion  with  their  relatives,  and  ther? 
are  no  lav."  which  Uelernilne  tlie  terms  o.' 
this  delay. 

I'm  sure  that  tlje  chapter  cf  men  contacts 
of  the  Great  Final  Act  of  Helsinki  was  not 
written  fur  propaganda  of  ncw.spapers  cam- 
paigns. 

I  believe  that  the  items  of  it  whore  it  was 
written,  "that  the  requests  which  go  out 
from  old  and  sick  people.s  for  their  reunion 
of  lamllies  must  be  considered  as  urgent,  as 
possiole  in  way  of  pjsltlve  and  human  spir- 
its", are  not  only  U.ir.e  papers,  but  govern- 
mc'il  agreenierts. 

We  w:tnt  that  all  tie  parliaments  of  all  the 
lands  would  knew,  that  talks  about  the  non 
In'eivenilon  in  the  internal  affairs  of  coun- 
tries, must  not  cover  the  lawless  actions  of 
til?  governments. 

All  our  family  beg  you  to  help  us  to  re- 
union wiih  our  family,  and  come  to  our  his- 
toric n?tlve  land. 

EM.>.vuri,  F.m;;'J'"R';. 


FIHMS  PLAN  TO  DROP  PENSION 
PLANS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   Tt'XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  letters  from  small 
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businessmen  and  employees  expressing 
concern  over  the  future  of  their  pension 
plans.  This  concern  centers  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act — ^ERISA — or  Pension 
Reform  Act.  The  February  1976  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Accountancy  included  the 
following  notice : 

Five  thousand  thirty-five  notices  of  Intent 
to  terminate  employee  benefit  pension  plans 
were  received  by  the  government's  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  last 
year.  This  was  about  four  times  the  number 
of  company  terminations  anticipated  when 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  (ERISA)  was  adopted  in  1974  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Labor  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments. 

ERISA  has  many  implications  for  CPAs 
in  terms  of  compliance  requirements  and 
planning  opportunities,  but  the  business 
community  warns  that  the  complexity  of 
ERISA,  described  by  some  as  the  most  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress, could  force  many  more  smaller  plans 
to  terminate. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  termma- 
tions  are  from  small  businessmen.  These 
small  businessmen  lack  the  funds  and 
the  staff  to  handle  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  complex  law.  I  plan  to  re- 
quest the  General  Accoimting  Office  to 
examine  the  effect  of  ERISA  on  the 
small  businessman  and  provide  some 
suggestions  for  corrective  legislation.  It 
is  time  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
consider  making  necessary  changes  in 
this  law  in  order  to  protect  pension  plans. 


REMEMBERING  W.  E.  B.  DuBOIS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  WilUam 
Edward  Burghardt  DuBois  was  a  re- 
spected black  leader  who  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  racial  equality  in 
several  important  areas.  February  23, 
1976,  marked  the  108th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  leader,  thus,  I  think  It 
is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  Include  a 
brief  biography  of  DuBois  so  that  we 
may  all  be  reminded  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments. 

Born  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  in 
18G8,  DuBois  is  probably  best  known  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  tlie  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People — NAACP — m  1909.  Earlier 
in  his  life,  upon  his  earning  his  Ph.  D. 
from  Harvard  in  1895,  DuBois  taught 
economics  and  history  at  AUanta  Uni- 
versity from  1897  to  1910  and  also  edited 
the  Atlanta  University  Studies  from  1897 
to  1911. 

In  1903.  DuBois  "Souls  of  Black 
Folks"  was  published  in  which  he  began 
his  attack  on  the  accommodationist 
principles  of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
which  were  the  prevalent  views  on  how 
blacks  were  supposed  to  fit  into  society. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Niagara  Movement  in  1905,  which  was 
then  merged  with  the  newly  founded 
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NAACP  in  1909.  DuBois  became  editor 
of  Crisis,  the  association's  journal,  a  post 
he  held  imtil  1932. 

DuBois  was  concerned  with  the  strug- 
gle of  blacks  all  over  the  world,  not  just 
those  in  the  United  States.  In  a  series 
of  Pan-American  conferences  held  in 
1900,  1919,  1923,  and  1927,  DuBois'  voice 
led  the  call  for  the  independence  of  the 
African  colonies.  His  efforts  in  this  area 
led  to  his  winning  the  1920  Springarn 
Medal  of  the  NAACP. 

In  1932  he  returned  to  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity as  head  of  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment where  he  remained  until  1944  when 
he  rejoined  the  NAACP  as  director  of 
res«irch.  Prom  1933  to  1945  he  was 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Negro.  Later  he  served  as  cochairman  of 
the  1945  Pan-American  Conference.  Two 
years  later  he  published  the  World  and 
Africa.  Other  books  by  DuBois  include 
"The  Negro,"  1915;  "The  Gift  of  Black 
Polk,"  1924;  "Color  and  Democracy," 
1945;  and  his  "Autobiography,"  pub- 
lished in  1968,  5  years  after  his  death. 

The  near-century  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois' 
life  corresponds  with  the  first  century 
of  freedom  for  blacks.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  insuring  this  freedom,  but 
still  greater  strides  must  be  made  in  the 
next  century.  With  the  example  of  men 
such  as  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  to  follow,  the 
realization  of  this  goal  will  be  made  all 
the  more  possible. 


ONE-STOP  SERVICE  CENTER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
exists  in  my  district  that  is  troublesome 
and  promises  to  become  more  trouble- 
some, not  only  for  farmers  of  my  district 
and  myself,  but  for  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  Butz  as  well.  The  situation  in- 
volves the  manner  of  implementation  of 
tlie  one-stop  service  center  program. 

I  have  introduced  a  johit  resolution 
today  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  res- 
olution is  based  on  findings  in  my  State 
that  a  planned  program  of  reductions  m 
farm  services  for  certain  counties  is  be- 
ing carried  out  with  an  accelerating  vigor 
without  public  hearings  or  the  benefit 
of  pubUc  debate. 

The  basic  farm  senice  programs,  par- 
ticularly PmHA,  ASCS,  and  SCS,  touch 
the  lives  of  over  9,000,000  Americans 
living  on  2.819,000  farms  r.nd  controlling 
over  a  billion  acres  of  farm  land.  The 
plarmed  program  of  reducing  and  consol- 
idating tliese  basic  services,  proceeding 
imder  the  directives  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Butz,  is  proceeding  with  an 
alarming  arrogance  to  mo^'e  these  vital 
services  around  like  chessmen — and  in 
some  cases  take  them  out  of  the  picture 
entirely.  This  monumental  change  in  the 
fabric  of  services  to  farmers  back  home 
is  proceeding  without  the  benefit  of  a 
clearly  announced  Department  policy  or 
public  debate. 
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The  joint  resolution  I  have  introduced 
today  has  the  following  purpose  and 
effect: 

First.  It  would  place  a  moratorium  on 
all  progress  on  the  program; 

Second.  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
giam  could  not  proceed  until  a  plan  was 
filed  for  each  State  listing  every  county 
which  would  suffer  a  reduction  in  farm 
services  as  a  result  of  the  program;  and. 
Third.  Hearings  were  held  in  that 
county,  with  full  participation  by  af- 
fected farmers;  and. 

Fourth.  An  amended  final  plan  was 
filed  taking  into  consideration  the  find- 
ings of  the  hearmgs. 

Wliile  Federal  administrators  can  and 
should  exercise  a  great  deal  of  admin- 
istrative discretion  without  Congress 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  I  believe  in 
this  case  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture's 
implementation  of  the  program  requu-es 
serious  review.  They  have  not  provided 
for  public  debate  or  held  hearings.  They 
have  made  decisions  over  tlie  loud  pro- 
tests of  county  boards,  farmers,  and  local 
officials  and  provided  no  recourse  for 
review. 

While  there  seems  to  be  some  accelera- 
tion of  the  program  in  Wisconsin,  other 
States  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pattern; 
local  residents,  farmers,  and  elected  offi- 
cials being  tramped  over  roughshod  in  a 
hiu-ried  effort  to  get  the  program  im- 
plemented before  they  can  protest  and 
for  the  most  part,  discovering  that  the 
decision  as  to  site  selection  has  been 
made  and  announced  in  the  press  with- 
out hearing.  In  the  absence  of  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  this,  I  foresee  a  grassroots 
indignation — as  yet  unarticulated— 
swelling  in  opposition  to  the  program. 

Three  comities  in  Wisconsin  exemplify 
the  Questionable  manner  of  implementa- 
tion of  tlie  program. 

In  Pepin  County,  plans  for  combina- 
tion of  the  office  with  some  other  county 
are  firm  and  already  underway.  The 
ASCS  executive  director  position  has 
been  vacant  in  the  county  3  years,  con- 
trai-y  to  normal  procedures  as  provided 
in  the  ASCS  Administrative  Handbook. 
The  plans  for  combination,  however, 
have  been  for  the  most  part,  unpub- 
lished. No  hearing  has  ever  been  held: 
no  request  for  combination  by  the  local 
people  has  ever  been  made. 

Two  counties  in  tlie  tliird  district — 
Crawford  and  Vernon — have  equal  case- 
loads of  FmHA  work:  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  in  the  two  comities  for  FmHA 
services  are  equally  high  in  botli;  yet, 
Cravvford  has  not  been  designated  for 
a  one-stop  service  center;  Vernon  has. 
That  decision  is  based,  not  on  promul- 
gated regulations  or  published  Depart- 
ment policies  for  site  selection,  but 
rather  on  a  personality  clash  between  the 
State  Director,  Willis  Capps  and  certain 
Crawford  County  personnel.  Another 
county,  La  Crosse,  is  losing  its  FmHA 
office  for  no  apparent  reason  and  without 
hearing  or  recouree.  In  both  Crawford 
and  Lacrosse  Coimties,  FmHA,  workuig 
closely  with  the  State  administrative 
committees,  is  phasing  out  or  planning  to 
pha.se  dov.r  its  operations,  with  informed 
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anticipation  that  ihese  counties  never 
will  be  selected  for  one-stop  service  cen- 
ters. 

Crawford  and  LaCroi^se  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  m?.nner  in  which  the 
one-stop  service  center  program  is  beiu^ 
implemented  in  Wisconsin.  The  La  Cros,se 
County  Board  has  a  record  of  strong  op- 
position to  consolidation  with  Monroe 
County  at  Sparta.  The  cou.itv  FinHA  of- 
fice full-time  super,  isor  va.s  tcrminalei 
on  September  30.  1975.  He  was  termi- 
nated without  replacement  and  rent  to 
Stevens  Point.  The  Monroe  County  full- 
time  supervisor  was  tlien  app.ir.iec;  act- 
ing superviiior  of  LaCro.sse. 

These  actions  have  taken  pL.ce  v>-ii;.- 
out  official  memoranda  or  public  deci- 
sion. Yet,  on  February  3.  1976.  Wilhs 
Capps  informed  the  press  that  '16  cen- 
ters have  been  approved,  including  one 
at  Viroqua,  to  seiTC  Crawford  and  Ver- 
non Counties  and  one  at  Sparta  to  .serve 
both  Monroe  and  LaCrosso  Countio.;." 
LaCrosse  has  never  been  ofleted  tlie  op- 
portunity of  a  hearing  and  e:<eniplines 
the  manner  in  which  the  deci.-;ion.s  are 
made — by  a  set  of  incremental,  seem- 
ingly Innocent  administrative  action.^. 
leading  toward  a  major  change  in  iarm 
services. 

Crawford  County  wa.^:  offered  the  ben- 
efit of  a  hearing  on  Good  Friday,  of  all 
times.  1975.  Nevertheless,  it  wa.s  -.veil  rep- 
resented by  local  oGBcials  and  interested 
farmers.  They  clearly  and  loudly  pro- 
tested the  consolidation  of  their  office 
with  Vernon.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern 
of  "decision  by  nondecision"  is  proceed- 
ing in  Crawford  as  it  did  in  La  Crosse 
County.  Mr.  Capps  has  announced  the 
consolidation  in  the  press.  Secretary 
Butz  internally  declared  poli'-y  was 
that  the  one-stop  service  center  program 
should  have  local  support.  Ilis  memo  of 
March  15,  1975  declared  that,  "the  ob- 
jective of  this  program  is  not  to  close  of- 
fices." Yet  Crawford  and  La  Crosse  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  being  closed 
over  the  strong  protest  of  local  interested 
parties. 

I  would  not  be  opposed  to  a  one-stop 
service  center  per  county  approach;  I 
reiterate  that  fact  here  because  in  many 
coimties  where  service  centers  are  al- 
ready planned,  a  measure  of  efficiency 
and  improved  service  will  be  gained. 

The  objectionable  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  manner  it  is  being  imple- 
mented, and  the  lack  of  participation 
and  opportunity  for  hearings  in  counties 
where  service  Is  anticipated  to  be  re- 
duced. It  is  to  that  end  that  I  am  offering 
this  resolution,  and  urging  my  coneaguf^s 
to  join  in  its  passage. 


ATTILO  R.  "POP'   FRASSTNELXI 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OP    CON.SECTICUT 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'l  ATIVEri 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a 
sense  of  sadness  tliat  I  inform  the  House 
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of  the  pa.ssing  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected citizens  in  my  Second  Congres- 
sional Di.  trut  and  in  our  entire  State  of 
Connecticut.  Attilo  R.  Pra,ssinelli. 

A.Tectionately  known  as  "Pop,"  lie  was 
a  man  who  was  greatly  admired  for  his 
initiative  quickness  of  mind,  and  posi- 
tive attitude.  Mast  would  agree  that  it 
would  be  (liflTicult  to  compare  his  >lncere- 
ity.  recreate  hi.s  good  naturedne.-^.s,  or  sur- 
pasc,  his  »,'enerr,.-ity, 

Poi)  Ira^  inelh  wa.s  indeed  a  reniark- 
itble  figure  in  tiiat  he  grew  from  modest 
bcHrinning-i  and  :<>e  to  become  one  of  the 
most  v.pll  known  r-u'-'lic  leaders  in  re- 
cent Connecticut  hi.stoiy.  Born  of  imini- 
?rant  It.dian  parents,  his  early  life  re- 
flected a  varied  career,  for  he  was  in- 
volved in  en:?inceiiny,  insu/ance,  trans- 
l.nrtation:  and  he  even  operated  a  local 
lunchenriette. 

Ho'.vever,  as  early  as  ?4  years  of  ase, 
Pop  officially  entered  politics  by  being 
clei^ted  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
town  of  Stafford.  Sucii  an  tvont  was  only 
the  first  of  his  many  acliiccnents^  both 
puhti'^al  and  uonpolitiral. 

With  liis  popularity  mid  reputation 
as  a  hard  v.  ,:)rker.  Pup  became  the  first 
selc-tman  oi  Stafford  in  1946.  A  year 
larer.  he  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly. 

Ihe  peoij'c  of  our  State  have  much  to 
thanK  him  for.  a.s  he  lent  his  suptwrt  and 
a.-isiotance  to  much  significant  legisla- 
tion. His  important  efforts  were  in  the 
areas  oi  .l^cal  and  election  reform. 

After  a  rewarding  tenure  with  the 
legislature.  Pop  returned  to  Stafford  and 
v.as  again  elected  first  selectman.  After 
four  consecutive  terms,  he  was  appointed 
as  State  food  and  drug  commLssioner  by 
the  then  Gov.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff.  This 
had  been  tlie  first  time  tiiat  a  Stafford 
resident  had  ever  been  chosen  to  hold  a 
State  commlssionorship. 

Four  years  later.  Governor  Ribicoff 
again  sought  Pops  assistance,  tliis  time 
to  head  the  State's  Con.sumer  Protection 
Department  in  1959. 

In  1965.  Pop  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  his  work  on  behalf  of  consumers 
and  was  aptxjinted  to  the  National  Food 
and  Drun;  Advisoi-y  Coimcil  here  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Yet  it  was  in  1966  that  Pop  reached 
the  position  which  provided  him  the 
greatest  sense  of  personal  satisfaction — 
the  lieutenant  governorship  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  nominated  by  af^clamaticn 
and  elected  by  landslide. 

It  i^  not  ea.sy  to  review  a  m.an's  life, 
and  to  tr>-  to  convey  a  general  apprecia- 
tion of  ills  wide-ranging  interests.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Rotarj"  Club,  chair- 
man of  the  Tolland  County  March  of 
Dime:,  and  he  belonged  to  the  Knights 
of  Coliunbus.  luilian  Benefit  Society,  Elks 
Club,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  the  Stafford 
Springs  Fire  Department.  Moreover,  he 
must  be  duly  recognized  for  his  long  and 
enduring  commitment  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  for  he  served  more  than  20  years 
as  Stafford  town  chairman  and  on  the 
State  Central  Committee. 

It  is  clear  that  Pop  Frassinelli  believed 
that  his  life  was  to  be  lived  to  the  full- 
est,  and  he  did  ju.'t   that.  He  accom- 


plished  much  in  his  years,  and  he  had 
many  friends.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


PROTECTING  OLDER  AMERICANS 
AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT  OF  IN- 
COME TAXES 

HOrJ.  W?LL5AW  F.  GOO?}L;?;'r; 

i:;    IKE  HOUiJL  or  REPREot.N  1 A  1 .  Vc.  i 

Tfr.tr -Ir^l).  March   i.  1976 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  recently  re- 
leased a  checklist  to  protect  older  Amer- 
icans iiom  overpa;>in3  their  income 
ta.\es.  I  v.ould  like  to  insert  in  tlie  Recci.d 
a  copy  of  this  report  iii  order  to  asiist 
ilie  older  Americans  in  my  own  district 
HI  preparing  their  income  tax  forms. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  tlie 
Comm.ittee  on  Aeing  it  was  brought  out 
that  many  of  our  .senior  citizens  are 
needlessly  overpaying  their  taxes.  Manv 
of  these  Americans  are  living  on  an  in- 
come barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  most 
ba.'ic  needs.  I  hope  that  this  checklist 
Will  holp  prevent  unnecessary  erosion  ol 
their  incomes  by  overpayment  of  Federal 
income  taxes: 

Peotei  TING  OLr  fl  Ar.'.rRiCA.vu  /h:.\ins.;  OvrR- 
p»y.MiiNT  >^f  Inc. ME  'iAxrrs — CuEfKLisi  •  i- 
Itumizeo     DEDucriuNs     ion     Schedui-i;    A 

(Fdp.m  10401 

MEaiCAi.  AN'O  DE^TU-  EXPENSES 

MeJlcal  and  dental  espeiwes  (I'n-.et';'.- 
b.ir-.ocl  hy  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
dMcuble  to  the  exler.t  that  they  exceed  3  , 
'  f  a  taxpaycr'.s  aUJvi^ied  grot>s  income  (I'lie 
l.:>  Form  1040). 

INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

Oii^-hsif  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
ins\i.an'-e  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
far  otiicr  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
those  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Ls  .sub- 
jf^i  tu  the  3';,  rule. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3'  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

OTHER  MtnlCAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to3'.'  Umltalton) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor) 

.•\'upiuicliire  services 

Ambulance  hire 

Anesthetist 

Arch  supports  (pre.svilbed  by  a  doctor) 

Artificial  llmb.s  and  teeth 

B;ick  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Braces 

fiipltal  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(eg  .  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ali- 
ment )  deductible  to  the  extent  that  the  cost 
of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the  In- 
creivse  In  value  to  your  home  because  of  the 
capi..U  e:cpendlt',ire.  Taxpayer  should  have 
an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  ref.ert 
clearly  the  Increa-e  in  value. 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized 

Convalesceiit  home  (for  medical  treat- 
ment only) 

Crutches 

Dental  services  (eg  ,  cleaning,  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth) 
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Dentures 
Dermatologist 
Eyeglasses 

Food  or  beverages  speclidly  prescribed  by 
a  physician   (for  treatment  of  IlliiWM.  and 
in  addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) 
Gynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 
Home  Health  services 
Hospital  expenses 
Insulin  treatment 
Invalid  chair 
Lab  tests 

Lip  reading  lessot;3  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 
Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  Includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 
Occupational  therapist 
Ophthalmologist 
Optician  I 

Optometrist        ' 
Oral  surgery 
Osteopath,  licensed 
Pediatrician 
Physical  examinations 
Physician 
Physical  therapist 
Podiatrist 
Psychiatrist        I 
Psychoanalyst 
Psychologist 
Psychotherapy 
Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (presented  by  a  doctor) 
Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance 
Speech  therapist 
Splints 

Supplementary    medical    Insurance    (Part 
B)  under  Medicare 
Surgeon 

Telephone/teletype     special     communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  exp>enses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7<  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 
Vaccines 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 
Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 
X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

Slate  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  bomes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  borne 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments,  RaUrx>ad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gahis.  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance payments) . 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  Umlted  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (3)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
CXXII 354— Part  5 
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Vederal,  State  (V  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parocblal 
wcbools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
for  property  (e«.,  clothing,  booka,  cqidp- 
ment,  furniture)  for  charitable  purposes. 
(For  gifts  oif  appreciated  property,  special 
rules  apply.  Ck>ntact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  14  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  char- 
itable activities  (e.g.  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out  of  pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charges  as  Interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  or  credit  investigation 
fees,  or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  tliat 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
fMT  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest).  Not  de- 
ductible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  installment  pur- 
chases— ^may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

C^ASXTALTT     OR     THXFT     LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  fiood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  wrlUfvU  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property^ — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use, 
by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form 
4684  for  computing  your  personal  casualty 
loss. 

CHILD     AND     DISABLED    DEPENDENT     CARE 
EXPEKSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  employment- 
related  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  care 
for  a  (1)  dependent  who  Is  under  15,  (2) 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  dependent, 
or  (3)  disabled  spouse.  The  maximum  allow- 
able deduction  is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a 
year) .  As  a  general  rule,  employment-related 
expenses  are  deductible  only  if  Incurred  for 
services  for  a  qualifying  individual  in  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  exception 
exists  for  child  care  expenses  (as  distin- 
guished from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a  dis- 
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abled  spouse) .  In  this  case,  expenses  outside 
the  household  (e.g.,  day  care  expenditures) 
Are  deductible,  but  the  maximum  deduction 
is  $aoo  per  month  for  one  child.  $300  per 
month  for  two  children,  and  $400  per  month 
for  three  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
dediiction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
Income  above  this  amount.  For  further  in- 
formation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 


MISCELLANXOV  S 


maintenance 


Alimony       and       separate 
(jjeriodlc  payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 
Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Inixtme  tax  return. 
Cost   of  tools   for   employee    (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
btislness  expense ) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come-producing property. 
Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 
Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 
Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes    or    helmets    worn    by    construction 
workers;  special  masks  worn  by  welders). 
Business  entertainment  expenses. 
Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of 
a  telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 
Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 
Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — ^Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  51,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  eIecti<Mi  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general 
or  special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit 
Is  also  applicable  tar  any  (1)  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  (3) 
State  committee  of  a  national  political  party, 
or  (4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  Is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  Is  one -half  of  the  political  contri- 
bution, with  a  $25  celling  ($50  for  couples 
filing  Jointly). 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IBS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IBS 
office. 
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other  tax  relief  measures  for  older  Americans 


Filing  status 


Required  to  file  a 

tax  return  if 
gross  income 
is  at  least — 


Single  (under  age  65) $2,  350 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 3.  100 

Qualifying  widow (er)   under  65  with 

dependent  child 2,  650 

Qualifying  widow  (er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3.400 

Married  couple   ( both  spouses  under 

65(    filing  Jointly 3,400 

Married  coxiple  ( 1  spouse  65  years  or 

older)  RhH!?  jointly 4.150 

Married  couple    I  both  spouses  65  or 

older)  filing  Jointly  _. 4.900 

Married  filing  separately 750 


Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wile  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  lust  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entiiled  to  an  addltionr>l  exempiion 
of  S750  because  of  age. 

You  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birth- 
day Is  on  January  1.  1976.  you  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  additional  $750  personal  exemp- 
tion because  of  age  Tor  your  1'j75  Fedpral  In- 
come tax  return. 

Tax  Credt  for  P:^r!ional  Exemption.^ — In 
addition  to  the  $750  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $J0  Is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  addliional 
$30  credit  is  available,  however,  becau.se  of 
age  or  blindness. 

Multiple  Support  Agrccmrnt :  — In  general. 
a  person  may  be  claimed  a.s  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met. 
(1)  Support.  (2)  gros.s  Income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship.  (4)  citizen.shlp, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some  cases, 
two  or  more  individuals  provide  support  for 
an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
move  than  half  the  perron's  support.  How- 
ever. It  still  may  be  pos.sibIe  for  one  of  the 
Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  depend- 
ency deduction  if  the  following  requirements 
are  met  for  multiple  support : 

1.  Two  or  more  persoi..s — anv  one  of  w  liom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test— together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependents 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10'>  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them,  may 
claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support 
Declaration)   may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part.  or.  under  certain 
clrcimistances.  all  of  the  gain  from  liie  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  wa.s  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  Owned  and  occupied  tlie  property  as 
hLs  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  lea.st  5  years  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  require- 
ments may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain 
from  gross  income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price 
of  their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  less.  (This 
election  can  only  be  made  once  during  a 
taxpayer's  lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales 
price  exceeds  $20,000.  an  election  may  be 
made  to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on 
a  ratio  of   $20,000  over   the  adjusted   sales 
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price  of  the  residen.ce.  Form  2119  (Sale  or 
Exchange  of  Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful 
in  determining  what  gain.  If  any.  may  b« 
excluded  by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he 
sells   hts   home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  per- 
sonal residence  If  within  18  months  before 
or  18  months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  oc- 
cupies another  residence,  the  cost  of  which 
equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed 
If  (1)  you  construct  the  new  residence  or 
(2)  you  were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Publication  523  (Tax  Infor- 
mation on  Selling  Your  Honioi  may  also  be 
helpful. 

Retirervent  Income  Credit. — To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (bi  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  in  excels  of  $600  in 
each  cf  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying 
'retirement  Income."  Five  types  of  Income — 
Tensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  en  line  15,  Form  1040.  and  sross 
rents  fri»m  Schedule  E.  Part  II.  column  (  b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement   income  credit. 

The  credit  Is  15  .   of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxjayeis  qi.alifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  ijj  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (.'•.uch  as  So- 
cial Security  beneflt.s  or  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  Income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
anv  earnings  he  may  have). 

If  the  taxpaver  is  under  62.  the  Si. 524 
figure  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  earned 
Income  in  excess  of  S900.  For  persons  at 
least  62  years  old  but  le.ss  than  72.  this 
amou.'it  Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
income  In  excess  of  $I.2()i)  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Perjons  72  and 
c-er  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for 
a  taxpayer  ii  he  ha.s  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute hLs  tax.  he  answers  the  questions  for 
columns  A  and  B.  and  he  completes  llnco 
2  and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
amount  of  hi.i  Social  Security  benefits.  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
and  q'aalifying  retirement  Income  (pensions. 
annuities.  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on 
line  !7.  Form  1040. 


"ENOUGH  SELF-CRITICISM  ON 
ETHICS?" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  \vc  are 
told  that  the  public  wants  plain  talk 
from  public  officials,  as  well  as  com- 
munity, business,  union,  academic,  and 
religious  leadei-s,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
sa.v  that  the  public  would  appreciate  con- 
sistently penetrating,  thorough,  but 
objective  news  reporting. 

Dennis  Wheeler,  editor  of  the  Tinley 
Park  Star  Herald,  is  a  young  dynamic 
newsman,  but  he  is  also  a  great  pro- 
ponent of  reporting  integrity.  He  has 
acquired  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
frank  commentary  in  his  column. 
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On  Sunday,  February  22,  he  addressed 
himself  t«:>  the  controversial  subject  of 
the  era  of  self-criticism  we  are  pas.sing 
through.  The  editorial  follows: 

EnOI.'GH    SLLF-CBmCISM    ON    ETHICS? 

(By  Dennis  Wheeler) 

It's  time  for  this  era  t,f  self-puiilshment 
to  stop. 

We've  had  enough.  I  say.  of  beating  our- 
selvci  to  deaui  over  ethics.  The  sensational 
press.  Jack  Anderson.  Ralph  Nader.  Mike 
Royko.  a.id  il;.-  rest  of  thtse  crazy  liberals 
ought  to  liiy  off.  once  and  for  all. 

1  mean,  what  is  all  this?  To  read  and 
listen  to  some  pe.ple.  you'd  think  everybody 
in   the  country  is  a  crook. 

Everything  you  do  seems  subject  to  crili- 
cism  today.  He.-k.  you  can't  even  give  a 
poli-eman  a  fiver  to  get  a  goc<l  parking  spai;e 
at  the  stadium  nr.ymorc  without  being  made 
tj  feel  guilty  about  it. 

ShoDt.  If  you  claim  a  few  extra  dollars 
of  Interest  on  yo'ir  income  tax  In  order  to 
oiTset  the  confiscatory  tax  policies  of  the 
liberal-domlna'.cd  Congre.s.s.  you're  liable  to 
.r,et    buated   by   the   IRS. 

Things  are  ^.i  bad  today,  what  with  the 
sireaming  of  the  do-goodei-s,  that  you  can't 
even  pitss  an  envelope  to  the  chairman  of 
the  zonin<;  board  to  smoothe  the  way  for 
your  25-foot  lots  anymore.  He's  liable  to 
ra'  on  you  a:id  you  know  the  lousy  press  Is 
g^ing   to  Jump  all  over  you  about  It. 

I'iie  way  it  is  now  you  can't  even  do  some 
hone,  t  side  work  for  cash.  Everybody's  so 
scared  today,  they  give  you  your  moonlight 
bread  on  a  check  and  you  have  to  report  it 
as  iniomc.  For  crlpe's  sake,  how  can  a  guv 
get  ahead  m  this  world? 

They're  really  coming  down  hard  on  the 
lo-al  poliiitians— I  mean  the  ones  who  are 
■Ai.se   to  the  ways  of  the  world. 

Heck,  if  a  local  alderman  gets  caught 
pushing  .some  village  business  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  good  friend  of  his,  somebody  yells 
conflict  of  Interest,  conflict  of  Interest'  I 
mean,  why  shouldn't  a  polltlcLin  help  his 
buddies  out?  What  are  friends  for?  What's 
the  use  of  getting  into  politics  if  you  can't 
help  your  friends?  God  knows  the  Job  doesn't 
pay  anything  and  there's  nothing  but  grief  In 
it  unless  you  can  work  out  a  little  split  of 
some  kind. 

It  really  galls  me  when  I  read  about  .some 
stale  representative  getting  into  hot  water 
for  so-called  "double  dipping."  What  differ- 
ence does  It  make  to  me  In  TlrUey  Park  if 
some  guy  downstate  Is  road  commissioner  In 
his  county  at  the  same  time  he's  a  state  rep? 
He's  Just  trying  to  get  ahead,  isn't  he?  There 
Isn't  that  much  to  being  a  road  commissioner 
anyway,  Is  there? 

Now.  they're  all  hot  and  bothered  about 
the  doctors  skimming  off  Medicaid  by  push- 
ing up  rates  and  making  up  a  few  things  on 
bills. 

Listen.  Medicaid  and  Medicare  are  social- 
ism anyhow.  The  Commies  are  behind  It.  Why 
can't  the  older  people  learn  to  save  their 
money  so  we  don't  have  to  support  'em  in 
their  later  years?  The  old  people  are  making 
out  like  thieves  on  Medicare.  Why  shouldn't 
doctors  and  lab  technicians  get  theirs,  too? 
Now  a  national  magazine  goes  crazy  over 
the  .so-called  bribes  some  big  companies  gave 
foreign  olHclals  to  get  their  business. 

So  what?  That's  Just  good  business  tactics, 
that's  all.  If  our  country's  companies  don't 
get  the  business,  somebody  else's  will.  So 
what  If  giving  bribes  costs  a  few  bucks  that 
the  companies  pass  on  to  us  in  higher  prices? 
That's  the  price  of  being  a  world  leader. 
Otherwise  our  competitors  in  the  world 
markets  will  beat  our  economic  brains  out. 

If  that  happens,  where  are  we  going  to  sell 
everything  our  companies  make?  Do  the 
liberals  want  otir  companies  to  go  out  of 
business  and  bring  on  a  Depression? 
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The  epitome  of  all  this  welrdol&m  wns  dur- 
ing the  Watergate  thing.  When  you  look 
back  on  It,  what  was  all  the  excitement 
about?  About  a  crumby  burglary,  that's 
what.  Look  at  the  big  deal  they  made  out  of 
it.  Our  President  winds  up  having  to  resign 
because  of  it.  How  does  tliat  make  us  look 
ill  the  world?  Just  because  Nixon  tries  to 
prc>:ect  the  country  from  a  big  tavestlgatlon 
tli:,;  V.  :11  blacken  our  national  character,  he 
wii:rts  up  almost  getting  impeached.  Do  we 
get  all  furious  if  a  guy  is  fooling  around  with 
someone  at  the  office  and  does  his  best  to 
cover  it  up  at  home? 

The  Watergate  thhig  al.so  served  to  get  the 
whole  country  riled  up  about  campaign  con- 
tributions by  corporations. 

Why  can't  a  businessman  help  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice  along  a  little?  I  mean,  gov- 
ernment and  business  should  work  band  In 
hand.  Scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours. 
That's  the  way  things  work  best. 

Kow  else  is  a  candidate  going  to  pay  his 
ijil'.s.'  If  he  can  help  some  company  get  a 
Ir.i'.e  extra  business  from  the  government 
after  he's  elected,  that's  good  for  business. 
Doesn't  the  local  trustee  do  the  same  thing 
when  he  helps  a  politically  active  builder  get 
liK  ■.ubdi\  islon  plans  approved? 

Vuu  can  tell  how  bad  things  have  gotten 
v.Len  they  throw  a  sick  old  man  like  Kerner 
In  JRil  and  refvise  to  let  bim  out.  I  ttt^^mi, 
wa--^n't  It  bad  enough  that  be  got  bis  name 
In  the  headlines  all  the  time?  Jails  should 
bo  i't.r  real  crooks — thelve.s  and  welfare  cheat- 
ers— not  upstanding  and  respected  citizens 
who  mavbe  made  one  little  mistake.  For  that 
rei.son.  I'm  glad  Ni.xon  never  went  to  jail. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  Mitchell  and  the 
others  had  to  go. 

Look,  we  have  worse  problems  in  this  coun- 
try to  think  about  than  the  ones  I've  men- 
tic.!. ed  here. 

V.'e  have  cra/y  people  running  around  the 
cities  with  guti-,  and  knives  holding  people 
itp.  The  radicals  claim  unemployment  and 
1  v  \>  f.L-e';  cause  that  kind  of  stuff.  Bull.  Some 
pcoiJ:e  are  Just  naturally  dishonest. 

V.'e  have  people  who  break  into  places  ai.d 
just  plain  steal.  How  soine  pinko  intellec- 
tiifil.^i  ran  compare  that  with  paddliig  an 
e.xpciise  acctmnt  is  beyond  me. 

Wliai  we  need  is  for  our  churches  and 
schools  to  leach  the  difference  between  crime 
and  the  normal  vaj.'S  things  get  done.  It's  up 
t.5  ihem  tr>  do  the  Job  in  this  regard. 

I  mean,  it's  tough  on  us  parents  trying  to 
!u.-<.vcr  the  kli\ds  of  qviestlons  our  kids  are 
asking  today.  It's  hard  to  come  up  with  the 
right  words  to  explain  why  you  sometimes 
have  to  give  your  wallet  to  a  cop  wltb  a  10 
lioUar  bill  next  to  your  driver's  license. 

That  s  what  I  mean.  This  so-called  "new 
auare!ie.--s"  of  ethics  is  making  it  tougb  on 
all  us  normal,  everyday  Americans  Just  try- 
ing to  pet  along  in  the  world. 


NOT  .\  VETERAN— YET" 


:iO?I.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    IMDI.^NA 

IN  THK  noUSE  OP  REPRE.SEN  TATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Ml-.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
follov,ing  article  v.hich  appeared  in  the 
January-February  1376  edition  of  Rev- 
eille, the  publication  of  Veterans  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Service. 

The  article  was  written  by  Col.  Wil- 
liam E.  Weber  who  is  president  of  the 
Army  Discharge  Review  Board. 

Colonel  Weber  was  severely  wounded 
in  combat  in  the  Korean  war.  But  that 
litcrrlly  has  not  been  able  to  get  him 
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down.  He  Is  plainly  one  of  America's  au- 
thentic military  heroes.  And  I  take 
pride  in  numbering  him  among  my  good 
friends.  The  article  follows : 

"Not  a  'Veteran — Yet" 

(The  problem  of  "less-than -honorable" 
discbarges  is  one  that  must  be  faced  by  more 
than  balf  a  million  veterans.  The  stigma  of 
sucb  a  discbarge  can  last  for  life.  Reveille 
asked  Col.  WUllam  E.  Weber,  president  of  the 
Army  Discbarge  Review  Board,  to  share  bis 
thoughts  with  us  on  the  discharge  review 
process,  particularly  s>ince  the  reglouallza- 
tion  of  review  boards.  These  guest  columns 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  Rev- 
eille.) 

When  is  an  e;c-service  r.-;ember  not  a  vet- 
eran? Tbe  answer  to  that  question  spotlights 
the  dilemma  for  more  than  a  half  million 
citizens  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  were 
separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  with  a  dis- 
cbarge "under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions." 

Elements  of  our  society  maintain  that  sucb 
discharges  infringe  unjuMly  on  the  lives  of 
those  so  discharged,  since  it  serves  to  deny 
access  to  certain  benefits  administered  by 
tbe  VA,  degrades  employment  and  social  op- 
porttuiitles,  and  denies  basic  constitutional 
rights  when  and  after  separated. 

In  short.  It  is  said  that  such  dischargees 
have  the  title  but  not  the  subsiance  of  "vet- 
eran" status. 

ALL    CAN    APPEAL    AKD    BE    HEARD 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
become  enbrolled  In  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  above.  Nor  Is  It  the  purpose  to  address 
the  morality  of  the  means  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment Involves  Itself  in  the  dialogue  con- 
cerning these  individuals.  Pending  a  final 
resolution  of  this  area  that  Is  mutually  sat- 
isfying to  all  concerned,  the  present  require- 
ments of  law  m\ist  be  met.  The  law  Is  simple. 
All  have  a  ripht  to  appeal  and  be  heard. 

The  .\rmy  accepts  that  responsibility,  and 
is  oriented  towards  procedures  which  meet 
tbe  .spirit.  Intent,  and  letter  of  the  law.  In 
the  one  third  century  of  operation  of  the 
Army  Discharge  Review  Board,  operational 
procedures  have  reflected  not  only  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  at  any  given  time,  but 
also  the  Impact  of  societal  changes  and  the 
constant  evolutionary  process  of  changing 
management  concepts.  The  only  constant  in 
the  tlmellfe  of  the  Army  Discharge  Review 
Board  is  the  goal  to  provide  a  fair.  Impar- 
tial, and  equitable  hearing,  and  to  give  every 
applicant  the  benefit  of  anv  element  of 
doubt. 

PROCEDURAL    CHANGES    NECESSARY 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
procedural  changes  again  are  necessary. 
These  changes  are  occasioned  by  the  astro- 
nomical growth  in  the  number' of  applica- 
tions for  discharge  review.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand, tbe  Army  has  adopted  a  program  of 
discharge  review  that  has  enhanced  the 
aspect  of  accessibility  to  the  Board.  Some 
elements  of  this  program  are  still  in  the 
te.stlng  state  to  determine  feasibility  and 
rnanajjemcnt  practicality.  However,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader,  a  discussion  of  all  new 
procedures  is  presented  even  though  some 
may  subsequently  be  modified. 

Since  most  applicants  now  request  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  Army  has  oriented 
new  procedures  to  assuring  maximum  ac- 
cessibility to  the  Army  Discharge  Review 
Board.  To  enhance  accessibility,  the  Review 
Board  now  operates  with  six  stptic  panels,/ 
each  of  which  Is  capable  of  providing  an/ 
applicant  a  location  for  pertonal  appear-/ 
aiice  to  argue  his  appeal.  "         I 

The  six  panels  combined  can  handle  3q 
personal  appearance  cases  dally.  They  ar^ 
equal  In  all  respects  and  all  operate  under 
centralized  policy  control   and   review,   .'^p- 
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plicants  are  scheduled  for  panels  on  the 
basis  of  closest  location  to  home  of  record. 
Panels  are  in  Washington,  D.C.  (two  panels) , 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  San  Pranctsco,  In- 
dianapolis and  Atlanta. 

In  addition  to  the  static  panels,  tbe  Army 
Discharge  Review  Board  will,  periodically, 
and  if  case  load  warrants,  deploy  traveling 
panels  that  will  visit  major  metropolitan 
areas  that  are  more  than  a  half  day's  travel 
from  static  locations.  These  traveling  panels 
wUl  provide  applicants  tbe  ability  for  per- 
sonal appearance  but  in  a  somewhat  less 
sophisticated  mode  and  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  assistance  of  counsel,  since  those 
agencies  that  provide  free  counsel  to  appli- 
cants do  not  now  have  a  nationwide  capabU- 
Ity. 

Since  no  member  of  the  Army  Discharge 
Review  Board  may  function  as  counsel  for 
an  applicant,  it  is  apparent  that  If  private 
counsel  or  agencies  do  not  provide  assist- 
ance, the  applicant  must  depend  upon  bis 
own  ability.  Nonetheless,  to  the  extent  that 
the  applicant  Is  satisfied  with  his  ability  to 
present  his  case,  it  Is  clear  that  the  traveling 
panels  will  provide  almost  optimum  access 
for  some  applicants. 

VIDEOTAPES   USED 

A  recent  innovation,  and  one  that  offers 
the  most  promise,  is  the  Hearing  Exanuner 
concept  which  makes  use  of  the  new  video- 
tape technology.  Under  this  concept,  the  Re- 
view Board  will  deploy  to  various  locations  a 
senior  oflacer  with  videotape  equipment  to 
record  the  personal  statement  and  testimony 
of  an  applicant  for  subsequent  presentation 
to  a  full  panel  of  the  Board. 

This  spares  the  applicant  travel  costs  and 
provides  him  the  benefit  of  personal  expo- 
sure. To  the  extent  that  the  Hearing  Exami- 
ner anticipates  questions  that  the  panel 
might  have  in  the  applicant's  case,  the  tape 
will  contain  almost  the  equivalent  of  what  a 
personal  appearance  involves.  For  those  ap- 
plicants who  are  unable  to  travel,  but  believe 
that  being  physically  seen  by  tbe  panel  will 
make  a  difference  in  their  appeal,  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner  concept  is  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  their  problem.  Constraints  in  a  Hear- 
ing Examiner  case  are: 

a.  The  applica:»t  must  be  represented  and 
appear  with  counsel  during  the  hearing  ex- 
amination. 

b.  The  applicant  must  agree  to  present 
tworn  testimony. 

c.  Applicant  and  counsel  must  agree  to 
cross  examination  by  tbe  Hearing  Examiner. 

Timely  response  to  an  appeal  is  another 
critical  area  oi  the  discharge  review  process. 
In  1976  the  Army  predicts  between  10  and  12 
thousand  applications.  As  indicated  earlier, 
even  with  sis  panels,  no  more  than  600  per- 
sonal appearances  can  be  heard  monthly. 
This  is  only  under  the  most  Ideal  circum- 
stances. Consequently,  a  backlog  Is  inevit- 
able and  wltb  It.  an  inordinate  delay  before 
decisions  are  reached. 

Since  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  panels,  considering  costs  and  uniform- 
ity of  dtvision  and  management  problems, 
fiddiuon.".!  ppiiels  aie  not  currently  contem- 
plated. The  Army  hopes  that  the"  traveling 
panel  and  Hearing  Examiner  adaptations  will 
take  up  the  slack.  Should  this  not  be  the 
case,  lurtiicr  procedural  changes  will  be 
adopted. 

Dischf.ifc,e  review  is  not  automatic.  It  must 
be  requested  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
applicant  to  provide  or  to  establish  that  the 
previous  discharge  is  in  error  and  should  be 
changed.  If  you  are  successful  in  your  ap- 
peal, the  benefits  to  you  for  the  remainder  of 
your  life  are  almost  immeasurable. 

The  Army  is  as  eager  for  justice  in  each 
case  as  the  applicant,  but  only  by  applying 
can  be  the  issue  of  justice  be  reviewed.  If  you 
feel  you  have  a  meaningful  case  to  achieve 
true   vetrran  status,  you  must  act.  A'OW.' 
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AGRICULTURAL  LAND  VITAL  TO 
ECONOMY 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  rATIVEtj 

Thursday,  March  4.  1076 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  Issues  more  important  to  the  long 
range  success  of  our  Nation  than  pre- 
serving, protecting,  and  improving  our 
country's  most  basic  natural  and  national 
resources — our  rich,  productive  farm- 
land. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  totally  urban 
district,  I  believe  that  this  issue  Ls  of 
critical  concern  to  both  rural  and  urban 
i-esidents — farmers  and  consumers.  Tom 
Osborne,  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual  discussed  this 
issue  In  the  February  1976,  Citrus  Indus- 
try magazine.  Because  of  its  insight  and 
urgency,  I  would  like  to  share  this  view 
with  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Agricxji.tur.\l   Land   Vital   to    Economy 
( By  Tom  Osborne ) 
Let's  make  a  premise! 
Department  of  Revenue  officials  are  basic- 
ally honest  men. 

Department  of  Revenue  offlclals  are  not 
primarily  farmers. 

Therefore,  basically  honest  men  who  are 
not  primarily  farmers  are  not  totally  cogni- 
zant of  the  many  and  varied  problems  facing 
the  agricultural  community. 
Let's  make  another  premise' 
Good  agricultural  land  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  production  of  food  to  feed  the 
growing  population. 

Good  agricultural  land  l.s  also  the  best 
land  for  commercial  development. 

Therefore  pressure  from  burdensome  ad 
valorem  property  taxes  hastens  the  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  properties  to  concrete 
Jungles. 

Concrete  jungles  and  development.s,  be- 
cause or  den.sity,  have  higher  land  and  build- 
ing values,  bring  in  more  taxes  and  spawn 
support  services. 

This  is  called  progress ! ! ! 
Progress  is  the  building  of  more  schools, 
more  roads,  more  drainage  systems,  straining 
water  distribution  facilities,  increasing  police 
forces,  more  lire  fighting  equipment,  more 
unemployment,  more  crime  and  seeking  to 
provide  services  that  never  seem  to  k-ep  up 
with  demand. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  15.3  per  cent  of 
this  country's  population  was  providing  food 
for  the  other  84.7  per  cent.  The  public  ac- 
cepted this  as  progress. 

Today  food  is  being  provided  by  4.2  per 
cent  of  the  population  but  even  more  alarm- 
ing Is  the  fact  there  are  still  manv  people 
who  consider  this  progress. 

As  sensible  people,  we  know  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  State  of  Florida  depends 
on  Florida  remaining  the  'winter  fruit  and 
vegetable  basket'  of  the  nation. 

The  people  of  Florida,  despite  the  great 
Influx  of  new  residents  each  year,  cannot 
afford  to  continue  losing  agrlculturnl  lands 
at  the  rate  of  the  past  few  years. 

A  study,  made  a  couple  of  years  ago.  en- 
visioned Florida's  citrus  belt  as  covering  a 
whopping  1.25  million  acres  of  land  by  the 
mld-80s. 

Well,  unless  some  drastic  changes  occur 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Five  years  ago  Florida  had  almost  700  000 
acres  of  bearing  orange  groves.  Tlils  figure 
does  not  cover  specialty  varietle3. 
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since  that  time  bearing  acreage  of  Florida 
oranges  has  been  decreasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10,000  acres. 

D&nlol  Bell,  a  Harvard  sociologist,  esti- 
mates that  11  costs  (18,000  per  person  to 
provide  each  new  resident  of  a  city  with 
services  such  as  schools,  streets,  sewers, 
water  and  governmental  services. 

When  one  considers  lost  bearing  acreage  of 
oranges  in  the  past  five  years  represents  an 
area  almo.st  three  and  a  half  times  the  size 
cf  Manhattan  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of 
agrijulrural  lands  conceivably  could  be  as- 
tronomical. 

I  don't  know  where,  generally  speaking, 
the  Idea  came  from  that  a  farmer  should 
not  make  a  profit  on  lii.i  endeavors.  To  make 
that  pcint  about  a'titudcs  a  little  clearer. 
I  ha-. e  been  using  the  story  ol  a  new.s  con- 
ference when  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  was  asked  by  a  reporter  from  an  Eastern 
MetrojKJli'.an  daily:  "Is  it  true  that  dairy 
f.irniers  are  going  to  make  a  profit  this  year?" 
Secretary  B\itz  replied:  "I  certainly  hope 
--  •  "Vou  know  farmers  don't  get  up  at  4  in 
the  morning  |ust  because  they  like  the  com- 
panv  of  a  buncli  of  Holstein  cows  " 

Farmers,  of  course,  if  yoti  look  at  the  rec- 
ord, represent  a  class  of  people  whose  con- 
stant struygle  lor  efficiencies  has  ma.ximlzed 
production.  ha.s  resulted  lu  water  and  energy 
conservation  and  also  show.s  up  in  his  con- 
nnual  financial  support  of  research  in  order 
to  keep  production  of  food  and  fiber  in  pace 
with  a  growing  population 

Somehow  this  farmer— and  in  our  case  the 
citrus  grower— mus'.  have  .some  reward  for 
his  effort. 

We  can't  reward  him  by  driving  him  o.T 
Ills  land  by  ta.xing  hiiu  more  than  the  land's 
ability  to  pay.  Nor  can  we  reward  him  by 
ta.xing  him  for  support  services  he  never  sees 
or  requires. 

Nor  can  we  reward  him  with  the  constant 
pressures  of  bureaucratic  regulations  which 
deny  him  the  tools  he  needs,  in  combina- 
tion with  Mother  Nature's  help  and  adver- 
sities, to  produce  a  bountiful  supply. 

The  farmer  needs  help.  He  needs  help  from 
the  bt;siness  community.  He  needs  to  im- 
press non-agriculturally  oriented  bureau- 
crats that  the  race  for  sun-ival  cannot  be 
ba.sed  on  a  one-sided,  factles.s  Ideology  pro- 
mulgated by  an  Ivory  tower  InhabiUnt  who 
doesn't  know  a  stalk  of  wheat  from  a  stalk 
of  corn  or  an  orange  tree  from  an  avocado 
tree. 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  all  must 
realistically  gather  and  concern  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity. 

It  will  take  the  help  of  everyone. 
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FAST  BREEDER  REACTOR  EN- 
DORSED AS  "ESSENTIAL  TO  EN- 
ERGY FUTURE  OF  THIS  NATION' 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Special  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fa.st  Breeder  Reactor  pro- 
gram—and has  specifically  endorsed  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reai?tor  project  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

"Continuation  of  the  breeder  develop- 
ment program,  as  a  high  priority  effort, 
is  essential  to  the  energy  future  of  this 
nation,"  the  Committee's  report  stated: 


vigorous  pursuit  of  LMFBR  development 
at  this  time.  Including  construction  of 
demonstration  plants,  is  essential  to  provide 
adequate  information  on  which  to  base 
future  decisions  concerning  commercializa- 
tion of  breeder  technology.  .  .  The  reactor 
program  should  be  continued  with  a  new 
sense  of  urgency. 

The  report  emphasizec.  that  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor — 
Is  an  Important  and  necessary  element  In 
the  orderly  progression  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  for  a  responsible 
LMFER  program. 

The  report  also  stresses  the  safety 
precautions  which  will  be  built  into  the 
breeder  program  and  concluded  that 
reactor  safety  questions  noted  during  the 
study  by  the  Subcommittee  "appear 
amenable  to  technical  resolution." 

The  report  discloses  that — 
a  comprehensive  research  program  is  being 
carried  forward  to  assure  that  every  con- 
ceivable hazardous  circumstance  or  condi- 
tion that  might  arise  in  a  Liquid  Metal  Past 
Breeder  Reactor  is  being  considered  in  ad- 
viince. 

The  breeder  reactor  program  is  im- 
portant and  essential  to  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs  because  the  breeder  reactor 
produces  fuel  for  nuclear  powerplants — 
and  the  supplies  of  raw  uranium,  now 
used  for  fuel  in  a  refined  state,  are  lim- 
ited. 

This  is  an  excellent  report  from  the 
Joint  Committee  and  I  commend  Chair- 
man Mike  McCormack  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  for 
their  good  work,  aflSrming  and  reaflBnn- 
ing  the  need  for  this  needed  and  Impor- 
tant program,  in  the  public  interest. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  A  NATIONAL  RE- 
SOURCE AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  Important  ad- 
dress given  recently  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Leonor  K.  StitLivAN  of  Mis- 
souri, before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Water  Resources  Congress. 

I  have  always  been  proud  to  represent 
an  area  which  borders  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  see 
the  growth  and  prosperity  which  the 
■Father  of  Waters"  has  brought  to  this 
section  of  the  country.  Yet  I  have  also 
been  saddened  to  see  the  destruction 
which  the  Mississippi  can  cause  and  the 
tragedy  and  human  suffering  which  have 
been  brought  on  by  the  yearly  floods  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Mississippi  is  an  example  of 
nature's  paradox,  bringing  about  unprec- 
edented economic  prosperity  to  those 
who  live  on  its  banks  and  then  washing 
it  away  in  the  flood  waters  of  spring, 
causing  the  Nation  to  lose  millions  of 
dollars  in  crops,  property,  and  taxes. 
Clearly,  the  Nation  has  a  commitment 
to  control  this  capricious  give-and-take 
to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
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This  commitment  Is  shared  by  all  of 
us,  since  no  one  section  of  the  country 
can  be  considered  independent  from  the 
others  particularly  In  the  ecomunics 
sense.  Action  must  reach  across  regional 
barriers  and  over  State  lines  to  be  ef- 
fective. But  it  Is  the  particular  duty  of 
those  of  us  who  make  our  homes  along 
the  river  to  alert  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to 
the  increasing  dangers  we  face.  I  think 
the  remarks  of  my  neighbor  from  St. 
Louis  effectively  point  out  the  potential 
problems  which  must  be  solved,  not  only 
for  the  safety  of  our  area  and  our  con- 
stituents but  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonob  K.  Sxn.- 
LXVAN,  Democrat,  of  St.  Loins,  Chaibman. 
House   Committee   on   Merchant  Mabike 

AND    PlSHEBIES,   AT    MEMBEKSHIP   LUNCHKON, 

1976  Annual  Meeting  op  Water  Resources 
CONGRE.SS,    Chase-Park    Plaza   Hotel,    St. 
Louis,  Monday.  February  23 
It  is  always  a  pleastn-e  to  welcome  to  St. 
Louis  men  and  women  from  throughout  the 
United  States  who  Ehare  our  city's  apprecia- 
tion  for   the   historic   and   economic  impor- 
tance  of    the    greatest   river   system   in   the 
world. 

Over  the  years  and  generations  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries  have  been  our 
glory  and  our  despair.  The  Mississippi  made 
St.  Louis  rich,  and  It  Impoverished  many  St. 
Louisans  many  times. 

Every  time  a  public  works  authorization 
bill  or  a  public  works  appropriation  bUl 
conies  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  is  automatically  denounced  as  the  "pork 
barrel  bUl"  and  editorialists  throughout  the 
country  have  great  sport  with  it  in  the  course 
of  deploring  Its  high  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
And  I  smile  and  I  think  of  the  one  hundred 
twenty-five  million  dollars  or  more  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  went  Into  the  flood  walls 
for  St. -Louis — one  of  the  best  financial  in- 
vestments our  government  ever  made — ^be- 
cau.se  when  the  floods  come,  as  they  Inevi- 
tably do,  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  forced  to  write 
ofl  hundreds  of  mlllious  of  St.  Louis  earn- 
ings as  tax  deductions.  Our  walls  protect 
us,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury! 

I  suppose  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  cit- 
izens of  every  community  In  the  country 
which  has  benefitted  from  flood  control  proj- 
ects or  navigation  projects  which  increase 
commerce  on  the  rivers  should  remember 
their  own  experiences,  and  how  they  have 
benefitted  from  Federal  public  works  ex- 
penditures, before  Jumping  on  the  annual 
bandwagon  of  denounclatlon  of  any  and  aU 
funds  for  the  Aimy  Engineers. 

On  behalf  of  a  great  many  people  In  St. 
Louis,  I  say.  Thank  God  for  the  Army  En- 
gineers and  what  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish here.  And  incidentally,  I  think  they 
have  done  a  pretty  good  Job  operating  the 
Panama  Canal  too,  it  anyone  should  ask  me. 
In  the  years  I  have  served  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  sponsor  numerous  blUs  which 
became  law,  particularly  in  the  consumer 
field  and  also,  of  course,  many  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  But  as  I  look  at  my  city,  my  na- 
tive hearth,  I  guess  I  will  always  be  most 
proud  of  two  measures  of  mine  which  have 
changed  and  added  to  the  physical  qualities 
of  St.  Louis — the  lovely,  soaring,  eloquent 
ribbon  of  stainless  steel  which  symbolizes 
our  city  to  the  world,  the  Oateway  Arch; 
and  also  the  flood  walls  which  have  "kept  us 
safe,  kept  us  dry,  saved  us  untold  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  great  anguish 
when  the  last  floods  came  surging  down  the 
River.  I  fear  the  days  will  come — unless  we 
plan  against  them— ^when  our  flood  walls 
wUl  not  be  high  enough.  The  more  forests 
which  are  turned  Into  parking  lots  and  shop- 
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ping  centers  and  bousing  projects  and  high- 
ways, the  more  Intense  the  water  runoffs  are 
going  to  be  In  future  years,  and  the  more 
misery  and  suffering  and  disaster  wUl  come 
with  the  spring  thaws;  and  the  more  the 
river  channel  wUl  sUt  up  and  block  navi- 
gation and  disrupt  commerce. 

In  this  Bicentennial  year,  I  would  like  to 
see  far  more  coordination — not  dictation;  not 
government  decrees  trespassing  on  the  rights 
of  states  and  the  counties  and  municipali- 
ties; but  active  coordination— of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  local  actions  on  national 
problems.  We  now  have  it  the  other  way 
around;  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  study 
the  environmental  Impact  of  every  construc- 
tion project  m  which  It  Is  directly  Involved 
on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  areas  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  Federal  decision. 
But  there  is  nothing  going  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  don't  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  Impose  standards  out  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  who  can  cut  down  a  tree  ou 
his  own  property  or  pave  over  a  meadow  for  a 
shopping  center.  But  uiUess  we  have  greater 
study  and  coordination  of  these  purely  local 
and  usually  private,  decisions  of  the  conse- 
quences of  those  actions  down  stream  and 
down  river,  we  are  never  going  to  be  able 
to  build  flood  walls  high  enough  to  protect 
any  of  our  river  front  communities  for  very 
long.  The  intensity  of  the  runoff  has  been 
incieaslng  each  year.  Part  of  this  coordina- 
tion would  require  greater  use  of  Inter-agency 
committees  of  the  Army  Engineers,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Soli  Conservation 
Service  and  Forest  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  many,  many  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  along  with  all  of  the  state  and 
local  offlclals  whose  decisions  on  land  use  and 
zoning  contribute  to  excessive  water  runoff 
fouling  the  rivers  and  Inundating  the  towns 
and  farms  and  industries. 

I  think  this  Is  an  area  in  which  your  or- 
ganization can  play  a  very  important  role. 
I  hope  you  will  make  it  an  ever  more  im- 
portant subject  of  disctission  at  your  confer- 
ence sessions. 

During  the  30's  we  made  tremendous  strides 
In  this  country  In  conservation  and  natural 
resource  protection,  and  at  the  same  time 
found  m  that  process  productive  ways  of 
employing  youth  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  unemployed.  With  the  persistent  unem- 
ployment we  have  today  among  Inner-city 
youth,  this  would  be  an  excellent  time  to 
revive  and  expand  the  concept  of  the 
CivlUan  Conservation  Corps  and  the  Johnson 
Administration's  Job  Corps — to  help  in  con- 
touring the  land  at  the  head  waters  of  all 
of  our  rivers  and  tributaries;  to  plant  mil- 
lions of  trees  and  other  vegetation  where 
they  win  help  to  soak  up  the  spring  runoffs; 
to  channel  excess  water  Into  recreational 
ponds  and,  when  feasible,  into  hydroelectric 
generation;  even  to  store  it,  perhaps,  as  we 
now  store  natural  gas  In  the  off-seasons — in 
the  ground. 

I  certainly  do  not  minimize  the  conflicts 
which  are  bound  to  arise  over  any  attempt 
to  achieve  greater  coordination  of  local  ac- 
tivities m  the  land  use  field  with  national 
consequences  of  those  local  actions.  Many 
communities  are  quick  to  tell  us  that  It's 
none  of  ovw  business  what  they  do  with  their 
own  land  and  zoning,  or  what  prl%'ate  individ- 
uals do  with  the  land  they  own  in  the  hills 
and  mountains  above  the  navigable  streams 
of  this  country. 

The  Idea  that  some  one  In  Washington 
might  have  some  say,  or  should  even  be  con- 
sulted, on  the  level  of  purely  private  indus- 
trial development  to  be  permitted  In  a  rural 
county,  or  where  or  how  much  housing  gets 
built  on  sloping  hillsides.  Is  anathema  to  the 
land  developers  and  public  officials  in  the 
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communities  which  would  be  ailected.  Look 
at  the  problems  the  Flood  Insurance  people 
at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  have  been  running  into  In  at- 
tempting to  set  standards  for  reducing  the 
bmions  of  doUars  In  costs  of  disaster  relief 
from  floods,  mud  slides,  and  other  catas- 
trophes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  conservation 
groups— and  God  bless  them  for  their  con- 
cern—who will  bitterly  oppose  almost  any 
proposal  for  a  flood  control  or  navigation  re- 
servoir In  theh-  areas  if  it  might  inundate 
a  pleasant  valley  or  wUderness  area— and 
certainly  their  concerns  have  to  be  taken  In- 
to consideration. 

Too  often,  the  decisions  have  been  made 
In  the  past  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  going  to 
return  the  most  ImmedUte  profit  or  advan- 
tage to  private  landowners  or  afford  special 
advantages  to  private  economic  Interests.  But 
I  think  there  Is  greater  awareness  today  in 
all  segments  of  the  population  that  this 
great  good  laud  that  was  given  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  and  which  has  made  the  United 
States  the  Industrial  envy  of  the  world  can- 
not continue  to  be  pUlaged  by  decision^  pri- 
vately made  in  corporate  board  rooms  which 
affect  the  health  and  safety  of  all  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  also  great  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  assure  the  orderly  growth 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  economy  to  provide  Jobs  and  to  pro- 
vide for  production  of  essential  products  to 
maintain  our  prosperity. 

Congress  Is  the  focal  point  of  all  of  the 
pressures  which  buUd  up  throughout  the  na- 
tion for  greater  energy  production  on  the  one 
hand  and  tighter  control  over  the  ravages  of 
strip  mining,  oil  drilling,  and  oU  shale  devel- 
opment, controversies  over  quarrying,  copper 
mining,  expanded  steel  and  alumlniun  pro- 
duction, air  and  water  poUutlon.  expanded 
navigation  capacity,  and  all  of  the  other 
problems  associated  with  an  expansion  of 
our  economy. 

Just  as  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  these 
problems,  so  are  there  no  right  answers  In  all 
Instances. 

Economic  self-interest  plays  a  tremen- 
dously important  role  in  the  public  response 
to  these  Issues,  and  It  Is  hard  to  define  the 
narrow  line  of  public  Interest  as  opposed  to 
the  divergent  self-interests.  It  Is  particularly 
difficult  when  powerful  economic  Interests 
clash  and  the  public  finds  It  hard  to  decide 
which  side  has  the  more  merit,  or  any  merit 
on  its  side.  The  conflict  over  Lock  and  Dam' 
26  is  a  very  good  example  of  this.  What  U 
primarily  an  economic  battle  between  rail- 
roads and  barge  lines  has  been  converted  at 
least  partly  Into  an  environmental  cause. 

Every  attack  ever  made  on  the  work  of 
the  Army  Engineers  has  been  resurrected  and 
focused  on  this  project.  The  old  battle  over 
"user  charges"  for  river  commerce  benefits 
has  also  been  Injected  Into  It. 

I  am  not  about  to  denounce  the  views 
of  any  one  else  on  this  controversy  because 
I  think  all  points  of  view  deserve  to  be  heard 
and  fully  considered.  But  as  a  St.  Loulsan 
who  Is  proud  of  my  city's  role  m  river  trans- 
portation, and  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries which  has  Jursldlctlon  over  many 
aspects  of  Inland  waterways  utilization,  I 
want  to  make  a  few  points  of  my  own,  which 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  here  will  endorse — 
because  you  are  economically  Involved — but 
which  I  hope  the  people  of  this  country  will 
also  recognize. 

Our  national  economy  is  one  of  the  gi-eat 
miracles  of  the  world.  In  recent  years.  It  has 
been  going  through  a  terrible  ordeal  of 
underused  capacity,  high  unemployment, 
and  incredible  Inflation.  If  we  are  ready  to 
accept  as  Ideal  present  limitations  on  our 
productive  capacity,  and  lower  otir  future 
living  standards  to  accommodate  more  people 
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In  a  restricted  economy,  then  patchwork 
repairs  to  our  present  industrial  capacity 
would  be  adequate.  But  this  Is  so  contrary 
to  our  national  character  and  goals  that 
I  do  not  foresee  this  as  a  practical  solution — 
either  economically  or  politically. 

During  World  War  n.  we  scared  ourselves 
half  to  death  by  the  manner  In  which  our 
capacity  to  turn  out  materials  and  prod- 
ucts was  expanded.  What  would  we  do  after 
the  war  to  keep  the  new  plants  operating  and 
find  Jobs  for  an  almost  lOC;  -employed 
civilian  work  force  pl»is  14  million  service 
people  when  they  came  home?  We  were  told 
we  faced  a  devastating  Depression.  It  never 
happened.  Only  a  few  years  later,  during  the 
Korean  War,  we  found  ourselves  without 
sufficient  power  capacity,  aluminum  produc- 
tion, copper,  lead,  zinc,  titanium  and  trans- 
portation. We  used  Ifederal  programs  of 
many  kinds  to  expand  and  meet  the  new 
requirements,  and  again  there  were  warnings 
of  over-bulldlng  of  industrial  capacity. 
Despite  three  recessions  in  the  Elsenhower 
years,  we  continued  to  expand  production 
for  the  next  two  decades,  and  we  found  uses 
for  virtually  all  of  the  plants  and  equip- 
ment. 

My  point  is  this:  whether  or  not  you 
believe  the  United  States  will  ever  again 
face  a  defense  emergency — and  It  Is  a  popular 
thing  today  to  pretend  we  never  will — we  do 
a  great  disservice  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  future  of  those  people,  all  of 
them,  by  stifling  expansion  of  industrial 
capacity  primarily  out  of  narrow  concern  for 
the  wellbelng  of  a  competing  economic 
Interest. 

I  was  delighted  to  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
hard-pressed  railroads,  because  we  need  the 
railroads  and  we  need  them  operating  efa- 
clently  and  profitably. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  the  Idea  of  helping 
railroads,  however,  by  the  back  door  of 
atlfling  river  transportation.  We  can  argue 
endlessly  over  which  segments  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry  have  benefited  most  from 
public  assistance — they  all  have.  But  when 
we  need  our  commerce  moved,  we  need  all 
forms  of  transportation.  And  we  need  them 
operating  at  full  strength. 

That's  why  I  favor  Lock  and  Dam  26  and 
why  I  oppose  the  self-seeking  demands  of 
competing  forms  of  transportation  for  user 
charges  on  the  rivers.  The  user  charges  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  every  businessman 
and  consumer  In  this  country. 

If  the  waterways  Industries  have  been  get- 
ting a  free  ride,  as  la  so  often  charged,  we 
can  always  lower  their  rates  or  Increase  their 
taxes.  The  railroads  got  one  of  the  biggest 
free  rides  In  history,  and  so  did  the  truck- 
ers— but  It  was  money  well  spent  In  terms  of 
total  transportation  capacity  when  we 
needed  it. 

And  we  will  need  It  again  and  again  as  the 
years  go  by.  Despite  the  economic  setbacks 
of  these  past  few  years,  in  the  worst  recession 
since  the  1930's.  this  economy  Is  by  no  means 
as  big  as  It  Is  going  to  have  to  be  in  Just  a 
few  years,  as  we  learn  once  again  how  to  get 
and  keep  our  working  force  at  work. 

You  have  an  economic  interest,  as  I  said. 
In  speaking  up  on  these  Issues. 

But  as  citizens  of  a  country  which  mu.st 
expand  production  dramatically  In  the  com- 
ing 24  years  to  meet  the  remaining  challenges 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  prepare  for  the 
start  of  the  Twenty-first,  you  must  be  as  will- 
ing to  look  sympathetically  at  the  needs  of 
your  competitors  in  our  economy  as  they 
must  be  willing  to  look  at  the  needs  of  river 
transportation. 

I  hope  you  and  they  will  do  so.  I  know  you 
wUI  not  do  so  out  of  pure  altruism.  Few 
people  do.  But  there  will  be  times  when  you 
must  subtnerge  some  of  your  Mlflsh  wants 
to  thfl  total  strength  of  our  entire  country. 
If  I  were  talking  to  an  audlenc«  of  railroad- 
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ers,  I  would  be  saying  most  of  the  same  things 
I  am  saying  to  you.  Their  btisiness  is  their 
livelihood,  as  is  yours.  But  our  country's 
economic  future  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  all,  and  it  comes  befM'e  any  narrow  eco- 
nomic self-interest.  The  conservationists  will 
make  trouble  Indiscriminately  for  all  seg- 
ments of  Industry  when  they  feel  intrusions 
are  being  made  into  the  quality  of  living. 
That  is  their  cause,  and  it  is  a  decent  one — 
a  good  cause.  But  conservationi-ts  and  en- 
vironmentalist/;, besides  being  concerned 
citizens,  are  also  wage  earners,  entrepreneurs, 
professional  people.  Investors,  parents  of  stu- 
dent.s  and  of  Job-seekers.  Pew  of  them  I  know 
would  argue  for  a  static  economy.  But  like  all 
of  us  in  Missouri,  they  mi'.st  be  shown.  Don't 
dismiss  them  as  nuts,  because  they  aren't. 
Unless  we  can  resolve  these  controversies  in- 
telligently, rationally,  and  fairly,  we  are  all 
somewhat  "nuts". 

Although  despoiled  often  In  t.ho  past  by  in- 
dustrial selfishness  and  environmental  abuse, 
our  land  Is  still  many  times  ble.<ised.  vibrant, 
fertile,  productive  and  strong.  If  It  Is  to  re- 
main that  way  Into  the  Twenty-flrst  Century 
and  beyond,  we  must  be  willing  to  seek  com- 
mon solutions  to  our  common  problems  of 
living  together  in  a  dynamic  and  fast- 
changing  world — acknowledging  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  other  person  or  group  as 
well  as  insisting  on  our  own  rights. 

The  commerce  which  Is  the  llfeblood  of  our 
economy  must  be  able  to  more  through  un- 
clogged  arteries.  For  one  segment  of  the 
transportation  Industry  to  seek  to  stifle  an- 
other in  the  name  of  competition  is  as  short- 
sighted and  destructive  as  it  woiUd  be  for  the 
organs  of  the  human  body  to  "compete"  by 
trying  to  block  the  flow  of  blood  to  one 
another. 
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GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  1980'S 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Deborra  E.  McInturfT,  a  17-year-old 
student  of  North  Central  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  has  written  a  paper  on  the 
four  most  important  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  1980's. 
Miss  Mclnturff's  essay  is  excellent  and  I 
am  plesised  to  bring  it  to  your 
attention : 
The   Functions   of   the   U.S.    Government 

My  final  exam  In  the  US  Government 
course  at  North  Central  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  was  to  answer  the 
question  "What,  In  your  opinion,  are  the 
four  most  Important  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  1980'8?" 
As  a  high  scnool  senior,  the  following  Is  my 
response,  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"THE    FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    CNTrED    STATES 
OOVEKNiJENT" 

"Tlie  duties  and  functions  of  the  United 
States  Government  were,  are.  and  ever  shall 
be  to  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense 
(and)  promote  the  general  welfare". 

"Our  founding  father  provided  for  a 
Judicial  system  including  a  Supreme  Court 
of  tlie  United  States  in  an  attempt  to  give 
everyone  Justice  In  the  courts.  In  doing  this, 
the  writers  proposed  that  "the  trial  of  all 
crlme.s.  except  In  ca.ses  of  Impeachment, 
shall  be  by  Jury."  By  lmp>06lng  trial  by  Jury, 
the  wTlters  were  assuring  impartial  deci- 
sions in  the  Judicial  system.  Recently,  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  have  become  very 


lax  In  the  punishment  of  convicted  criminals 
by  making  the  sentences  for  crimes  very  light 
and  aUowlng  the  criminals  to  be  free  on 
parole  shortly  after  being  sentenced.  The 
Constitution  promises  Justice  for  all,  but  the 
courts  have  become  so  Involved  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  element  that  the 
rights  of  the  general  public  have  been 
negated.  In  doing  this,  the  Jud£res  of  the 
courts  In  the  United  States  are  making  a 
farce  of  our  founding  fathers'  intentions. 
Rehabilitation  is  an  important  area  In  the 
penal  system,  however,  I  firmly  believe  that 
punishment  is  more  what  our  founding 
fathers  had  in  mind.  I,  therefore,  believe 
that  one  of  the  major  functions  and  duties 
of  the  go-.ernmcnt  in  the  1980's  should  be  to 
reestablish  the  penal  system.  Including 
capital  punishment  for  capital  crimes,  as  a 
system  primarily  for  punishment  and  save 
the  rehr.bllitatlon  for  where  it  will  be 
elTective. 

"I  believe  our  founding  fathers'  Idea  of  do- 
mestic tranquility  was  what  is  referred  to 
in  the  political  cliches  of  today  as  'law  and 
order'.  ITils  is  related  very  closely  to  the  pre- 
ceedLng  paragraph  on  establishing  Justice. 
Domestic  tranquility  Is  impyossible  In  an  at- 
mosphere where  the  Individual  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  entire  population.  The 
fcundliig  fathers'  primary  concern  was  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  can  be  beautifully 
illustrated  by  looking  at  our  Constitution, 
where  the  individual's  rights  are  not  broughtX 
into  consideration  until  the  Bill  of  Rights,  \ 
actually  un  afterthought.  Now  the  govern-  / 
ment  is  .so  c:incerned  that  one  individual  not 
lose  any  portion  of  even  one  of  his  rights 
that  a  confessed  mass  murderer  can  be  set 
free  because  of  a  technicality.  The  rights  of 
his  victims  (the  law-abiding  pubUc)  seem 
to  be  of  no  concern.  I  believe  that  in  the 
coming  years  the  individual  should  be  less 
important  than  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

"The  common  defense  means  security  our 
nation  from  foreign  powers.  The  Constitu- 
tion provided  for  a  Navy  and  an  armed  Mi- 
litia. In  the  past  there  has  been  no  question 
about  the  Importance  of  our  common  de- 
fense. A  tremendous  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
country  allowed  the  necessary  Intelligence 
gathering  agencies  to  operate  successfully. 
Recently,  however.  Congress  has  become  so 
enamoured  with  the  Individual's  rlghtB  that 
the  government  is  not  permitted  any  Intelli- 
gence network  lest  it  Infringe  on  someone's 
privacy.  As  a  result,  our  common  defense  Is 
on  very  shakey  ground.  In  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  United  States  Government's  functions 
and  duties  Ln  the  1980*8  should  be  to  produce 
a  defense  system  that  will  keep  the  American 
people  free  from  the  possibility  of  Invasion 
or  attack  by  foreign  powers.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  departments  and  branches  within 
the  government  are  going  to  have  to  unite 
and  work  together  as  opposed  to  investigating 
and  tearing  each  other  apart  for  headlines." 

When  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
wrote  "...  promote  the  general  welfare  .  .  ." 
I  do  not  believe  they  meant  the  welfare  pro- 
grams as  we  know  them  today.  Before  the 
social  welfare  acts  which  started  during  the 
Great  I>epresslon,  the  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  one's  family  was  left  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  family.  Since  these  acts  came 
Into  effect,  however,  things  have  changed. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  no  longer 
being  encouraged  to  take  on  their  respon- 
sibility, but  are  being  encouraged  to  abdi- 
cate it.  As  a  free  people,  our  government  has 
emphasized  otir  rights.  I  believe  that  all  arms 
of  our  government  must  put  more  stress  on 
our  responsibilities  and  less  on  our  rights. 
The  general  welfare  of  our  country.  In  the 
future,  should  be  more  of  an  "ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country."*  If  the  gov- 
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erimient  of  these  United  States  could  make 
people  see  tbrouj^  the  welfare  pragrain  that 
would  be  great  but  they  canaot.  nurefore 
another  one  of  the  major  functions  of  tbe 
government  In  tbe  1980'b  would  be  to  bring 
the  people  to  helping  the  country  instead  of 
the  people  depending  entirely  on  the  govern- 
ment to  survive. 

"I  believe  this  has  been  and  still  is  the 
best  country  in  the  world  and  I  would  like 
to  see  It  stay  that  way.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  government  needs  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  its  history  and  study  the  Constitution. 
If  the  government  would  work  more  toward 
establishing  Justice,  Insuring  domestic  tran- 
quillity, providing  for  a  common  defense,  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare  Instead  of 
making  svurs  everyone's  rights  ever  conceived 
were  being  upheld  at  home  and  abroad  and 
promoting  Individual  welfare,  the  country 
would  be  better  off.  The  governmental 
branches  need  to  work  as  a  unit  and  work 
toward  fulflUlng  our  founding  fathers'  Idea 
on  what  the  government  should  truly  be.  The 
four  most  important  functions  and  duties  of 
the  United  States  Government  should  there- 
fore be  to  "establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
(and)  promote  the  general  welfare."  If  the 
government  could  accomplish  these  four 
major  duties.  It  will  have  provided  for  a 
"More  Perfect  Union." 


A  SUPERB   EXAMPLE  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT AT  THE  GRASSROOTS  LEVEL 


\ 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF   nxINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO,  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
this  land  there  are  countless  public  serv- 
ants who  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job. 
There  are  an  Increasixig  number  of  cap- 
able people  working  diligently  and  tire- 
lessly at  local  and  State  levels  and  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  their 
area.  Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  particular  gentleman  that  I  consider 
a  superb  example  of  government  at  the 
"grassroots  level." 

Mayor  Anthony  Vacco  is  the  mayor  of 
Evergreen  Park,  a  rapidly  expanding  vil- 
lage south  of  Chicago  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District.  While  the  area's 
mushrooming  growth  means  numerous 
challenges  and  adjustments.  Mayor  Vac- 
co has  proven  himself  a  capable  and  ded- 
icated leader.  I  think  Its  time  we  paid 
proper  tribute  and  demonstrated  our  ap- 
preciation for  people  like  Mayor  Vacco 
whose  fame  may  not  extend  across  the 
land  but  whose  selfless  efforts  neverthe- 
less mean  the  difference  between  a  strong 
and  weak  foundation  for  our  country  to 
build  upon. 

Recently  at  a  special  10th  anniversary 
dinner  dance,  the  Italics  Club  honored 
Mayor  Vacco  as  "Man  of  the  Year  1976" 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  leadership  in  civic  affairs 
and  worit  with  young  people.  It  was  a  fes- 
tive night,  which  is  not  surprising  since 
the  mayor  is  such  a  delightful  person 
himself.  I  was  pleased  to  be  among  the 
over  500  people  who  attended  and  wit- 
nessed the  presentation  of  a  plaque  to 
the  mayor  "in  recognition  of  liis  dedica- 
tion to  the  highest  principles  and  his 
community  service,  especially  to  the 
young  people."  He  also  received  an  al- 
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bum  with  letters  of  tribute  from  Mayor 
Daley.  Senator  Stevewsoh,  Senator 
PiBCT,  Qovemor  Walker,  and  other 
friends  and  admirers  of  Vie  mayor. 

Mayor  Vacco,  the  son  of  immiisTant 
parmts  from  Naples,  has  devoted  himself 
to  serving  the  people.  He  was  appointed 
village  president  in  October  1968,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  tmtil  April  30,  1969.  He  was 
elected  village  president  in  1969  and  re- 
elected in  1973,  becoming  the  first  Ital- 
ian-Amei'ican  to  serve  as  full-time  ma- 
yor-village president  of  Evergreen  Paifc. 

The  civic  and  communis  activities  he 
is  involved  in  are  indicative  of  Mayor 
Vacco's  zeal  for  service.  He  has  won  a 
listing  in  Who's  Who  in  the  Midwest  and 
Who's  Who  in  American  P(dltics. 

He  is,  simply,  a  man  who  cares  and 
participates.  How  fortunate  we  are  to 
have  such  people  as  Mayor  Anthony  Vac- 
co in  government. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REDUCTION 
ACT  OF   1976 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF   ITEW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  ease  the 
tax  burden  on  the  Nation's  smaU  busi- 
nesses. The  Small  Business  Tkx  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1976  will  allow  an  employer 
to  credit  up  to  $500  in  social  security 
taxes  to  his  corporate  income  tax  lia- 
biUty.  This  wffl  clearly  impact  most 
strongly  on  small  firms. 

lliere  are  8  million  small  business 
firms  in  the  United  States.  They  employ 
one-half  of  our  nonf arm  work  force  and 
account  for  much  of  the  innovation 
which  characterizes  American  industry. 
But  there  is  more  than  technology  and 
gross  national  product  wrapped  up  in  the 
fate  of  our  small  businessmen.  This 
country  was  founded  on  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  In  the  19th  century,  Ameri- 
can oitrepreneurs  added  an  economic 
dimension  to  individual  freedom.  Amer- 
ica was  a  place  where  an  Independent 
businessman  could  hang  out  his  own 
sign,  ply  his  trade  for  himself  and  be 
proud  of  it. 

The  20th  century  has  shown  us  that 
this  independent  spirit  is  fragile.  It  takes 
an  especially  hearty  soul  to  compete 
against  nationwide  chains  and  multina- 
tional corporations.  The  average  lifetime 
of  the  small  business  in  this  country  is 
now  a  mere  6  years. 

During  a  recession  small  businesses 
face  particularly  difficult  times.  They  do 
not  have  large  reserves  of  retained  earn- 
ings to  see  them  through  periods  of  de- 
clining markets;  they  cannot  afford  to 
borrow  the  money  they  need  in  times  of 
depressed  equity  markets  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Ilie  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent rusiness,  the  country's  largest  as- 
sociation of  small  firms,  notes  in  Its  most 
recent  quarterly  report  that  earnings  for 
its  members  have  dropped  consistently 
over  the  last  2  years.  Seventy-eight  per- 
cent have  no  openings  for  many  workers, 
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and  93  percent  have  no  <4;>ening8  for  un- 
skilled workers.  Inventories  ccmtinue  to 
decrease,  which  means  that  the  busi- 
nesses do  not  liave  enough  confidence  in 
a  future  market  to  buHd  them  up.  The 
recession  is  still  very  reaL 

Fortunately,  interest  rates  are  drop- 
ping and  it  is  imperative  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  continue  a  moderate  ex- 
pansionist policy.  But  lower  interest 
rates  are  not  enough.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
ported the  small  business  provisions  in 
the  Tax  Reduction  Acts  of  1975  and  1976 
and  that  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  today. 

Under  the  bill,  an  employer  can  re- 
duce his  income  tax  liability  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  social 
seciuity  tax  he  pays,  not  to  exceed  $50, 
for  a  maximum  of  10  employees.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  legislation  is  about 
$300  million.  This  is  a  moderate  expense 
which  will  fit  comfortably  within  our 
budget  guidelines.  It  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  in  order  to  give  America's  small  busi- 
nesses a  little  more  stability  and  to  give 
the  spirit  which  those  businesses  rep- 
resent a  chance  to  survive. 


CARTER  JENKINS  LOOKS  OPTIMIS- 
TICALLY TO  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxxNOXB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carter 
Jenkins  has  been  a  resident  of  Illinois 
for  many  years  and  has  made  mighty 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  our 
State  in  his  capacity  as  a  professional  en- 
gineer. Carter  Jenkins  will  celebrate  his 
83d  birthday  this  year,  and  I  extend  to 
him  my  congratulations  on  his  resource- 
ful creativity  and  on  his  splendid  record 
of  accomplishmoit,  and  I  send  Mm  my 
warmest  best  wishes  for  good  health  and 
happiness  as  he  continues  to  serve  his 
fellow  citizens  of  Illinois  and  to  inspire 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  State  Journal-Register 
of  Springfield,  ni.,  regarding  the  career 
of  Carter  Jenkins,  and  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  wish  to  insert  that  news- 
cUpping.  The  article  foUows: 

[Prom  the  State  Journal -Register, 

Springfield,  ni.,  Feb.  26,  1976.  J 

LONG-TiME  ENcnnssH  Looks  Optimisticallt 

TO   THI   PUTDKK 

(ByMerrUlSwartz) 

By  the  year  2020,  Springfield  wiU  have  a 
population  of  more  than  250,000.  It  wUl  be  & 
great  aviation  center.  It  wUl  be  one  of  the 
midwest's  great  centers  of  religion  with  out- 
standing ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  will  be 
a  noted  educational  center.  It  wiU  develop 
into  a  much  wider  distribution  center  of 
manufacturing  and  wlU  be  the  site  of  a  model 
state  government  because  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  luiturally  endowed  states  In  the  nation. 

These  were  the  predictions  voiced  by  a 
Springfield  engineer  during  Nationtd  Engi- 
neers Week,  which  is  being  celebrated  this 
week  by  the  Capitol  Chapter  of  the  lUinols 
Society  of  Professional  ^ineers. 

"In  fact,  this  town  can  only  become  great- 
er  if  some   of  these   old-timers   will   wake 
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up,"  said  senior  old-timer  Carter  Jenkina, 
who  will  be  celebrating  his  83rd  birthday 
third  Not.  19  and  still  puts  In  a  full  work 
day  at  his  office. 

Jenkins,  still  active  as  president  of  Carter 
Jenkins  &  Associates,  801  E.  Miller  St.,  and 
baa  the  credentials  to  back  up  bis  pre- 
dictions. 

For  example,  he  Is  a  Rsglstered  Prores- 
slonal  Engineer  In  nUnols,  Indlan.%.  MIcM- 
gan,  Missouri.  Wisconsin,  Arkansas  and  Ken- 
tucky. He's  a  Fellow  and  life  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He's  a 
registered  land  surveyor  in  five  states,  and 
in  addition,  a  member  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers.  Consulting  Engineers  Council 
of  Illinois,  Consulting  Engineers  Council  of 
the  United  States,  four  Registered  Land  Sur- 
veyors associations,  Kentucky  Historical  Soci- 
ety, National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  and, 
of  course,  Illinois  Society  of  I*rofes.slonal 
Engineers. 

Furthermore.  JenUtns,  who  has  lived  in 
Springfield  since  1937,  was  the  first  to  rec- 
ommend to  then-Mayor  Harry  Eileson  that 
auto  parking  meters  be  utilized,  that  there 
be  off-street  parking  sites,  and  that  one-way 
street  systems  be  Installed. 

This  was  a  long  time  ago,  of  couroC,  and 
Jefferson  Street  was  one  of  the  streets  that 
he  recommended  be  made  one-way.  The  city 
fathers  shot  this  one  down,  but  eventually 
agreed  that  Jenkins  was  right  and  Jefferson 
was  coaverted  to  a  one-way  thoroughfare  for 
most  of  Its  route. 

Carter  Jenkins,  a  native  of  Hot  Spring^j, 
Ark.,  feels  he  came  by  his  engineering  tal- 
ents naturally  because  his  father  was  a 
Methodist  minister.  By  way  of  further  ex- 
planation. Jenkins'  father  was  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Jenkins  who  was  also  known  as  the  "build- 
ing parson."  He  was  a  fund  raiser  whenever 
a  church  was  needed  and  doubled  In  brass 
when  he  sketched  out  plans  and  then  worked 
with  the  contractors  through  building  com- 
pletion. 

"If  Dad  had  had  a  technical  education  he 
would  have  made  a  superb  ecclesiastical 
•xchitect,"  he  said.  "My  first  job  was  as  a 
water  boy  to  a  railroad  survey  party.  That's 
bow  I  got  Interested  in  engineering  and  I've 
never  wanted  to  be  anything  else." 

Jenkins  went  on  to  college,  receiving  his 
BA  from  Hendrlx  College  in  1915,  his  BS  in 
Civil  Engineering  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1921  and  later  his  Civil  Engineer- 
ing degree  (the  equivalent  of  a  master's 
degree)   from  the  U.  of  I. 

In  between,  he  entered  the  first  Officers 
Training  Camp  30  days  after  World  War  I 
started,  emerging  as  one  of  the  youngest 
Field  Artillery  captains  in  the  VS.  Army. 
He  saw  active  duty  with  the  87th  Division 
In  Eastern  France,  but  not  once  did  he 
ever  run  into  another  field  artillery  captain 
named  Harry  8.  Truman. 

After  bis  discharge  in  May,  1919.  Jenkins 
got  a  job  with  a  construction  engineering 
organization  In  Little  Rock  as  a  resident  en- 
gineer. In  his  first  Job  he  supervised  nine 
million  yards  of  excavation  for  a  drainage 
district — 160  miles  of  ditches  with  the  largest 
having  a  bottom  width  of  142  feet.  He  stayed 
there  until  he  had  a  chance  to  enroll  at  the 
V.  of  I.  where  be  took  the  regular  student's 
coxirse,  taught  military  tactics  and  designed 
many  districts  for  the  Chamjjalgn  County 
Highway  Department. 

When  he  was  graduated  In  1921  he  wus 
sent  to  the  Carter  Oil  Company  In  Smack- 
over,  Ark.,  for  oil  pool  location  work.  Un- 
fortunately, while  en  route  to  Smackover, 
the  price  of  crude  oil  dropped  from  (3.28  a 
barrel  to  78  cents  so  both  the  company  and 
bis  job  went  under  before  he  got  there. 

Since  be  bad  done  some  work  for  the  Chief 
Knglceer  of  CbAmpalgn  County,  be  wired 
t(X  an  opening  and  was  told  to  report  to 
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Springfield  Immediately.  Jenkins  was  offered 
one  of  two  openings  a  spot  In  Effingham  and 
one  in  Elgin. 

"It  sounds  silly  now.  but  I  chose  Elgin 
because  I  was  wearing  an  Elgin  watch,"  be 
said. 

In  Elgin,  he  wore  three  bats — Resident 
Engineer.  Locating  Engineer  and  Designing 
Engineer — depending  upon  the  work  to  be 
done.  When  he  left  In  1926,  Jeklns  was  in 
charge  of  all  highway  work  in  metropolitan 
Chlca;jo.  It  was  also  on  this  Job  that  he  met 
the  two  men  who  later  became  his  partners — 
Charles  H.  Merchant  and  the  late  Richard 
N.  Nanklvil. 

In  1926.  Jenkln.'}  and  Major  W.  H.  Allen 
opened  a  consulting  partnership  in  Des 
Plalnes  which  handled  some  $18  million 
worth  of  municipal,  indu -.trial,  recreational 
and  private  projects  in  northeastern  Illinois 
up  to  1933  when  the  depression  closed  the 
business. 

Jenkins  was  then  named  Assistant  Re- 
gional Officer  of  the  National  Park  Service 
coveriii^  seven  midwestcrn  states.  He  had 
come  full  circle — from  scholar  to  engineer 
and  back  to  scholar,  for  he  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  restoring  the  points  cf  in- 
terest of  Abraham  Lincoln's  career. 

(It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  prior  to 
Jenkins'  father  becoming  a  minister  he 
served  with  the  Confederate  Army  for  three 
years  as  a  drummer  boy,  so  here  was  the  ca^e 
of  a  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier  given  the 
responsibility  of  restoring  points  of  interest 
of  Lincoln's  career!) 

This  meant  a  detailed  research  into  Lin- 
coln's life  and  times.  The  restoration  began 
with  Lincoln's  birthplace  in  Harrodsburg, 
Ky  ;  the  3 -sided  hou.se  where  Lincoln's 
father  and  second  wife  lived  in  Southern 
Indiana;  a  monum?nt  r.car  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
where  the  Llnroln  family  cros.sed  the  Wabash 
River;  the  home  between  Springfield  and 
Decatur  on  the  Sangamon  River  where  Abe 
Lincoln  started  his  boat  on  the  dam  at 
Petersburg  opposite  New  Salem  (and  now 
part  of  New  Salem) ;  the  village  of  New  Salem 
where  he  rebuilt  the  dam  and  mill  exactly 
as  It  was  In  Lincoln's  Day;  and,  finally,  the 
area  around  Lincoln's  Tomb  and  his  home  In 
Springfield. 

Jenkins  moved  to  Springfield— to  613  Black 
Avenue — because  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Henry  Horner  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Waterways,  Department  of  Public 
Works  auid  Buildings.  Diu-lng  World  War  II, 
be  was  named  by  Gov.  Dwlgbt  Green  as  coor- 
dinator of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  He 
was  also  head  of  the  Illinois  Office  of  Price 
Administration  (OPA),  except  for  the  Chi- 
cago area. 

In  January,  1946,  Jenkln-s  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  restoring  the  Illinois  State 
Fairgrounds,  which  had  been  used  during  the 
war  to  train  foreign  airmen  in  mechanical 
work.  He  had  the  grounds  ready  when  the 
fair  opened  in  August  of  that  year. 

Jenkln-s  also  built  many  miles  of  sewers, 
straightened  out  and  Improved  Route  66, 
located  and  designed  the  plans  for  1-55,  1-70 
and  1-64,  and  designed  and  supervised  con- 
struction of  additions  to  nearly  every  prison 
and  mental  hospital  In  nUnots. 

Carter  Jenkins'  son  Isn't  doing  too  badly 
either.  Thomas  Carter  Jenkins,  an  indus- 
trial engineer  with  Martin  Marietta  Com- 
pany, worked  on  the  design,  construction 
and  use  of  the  Titan  series  of  IBMs  and 
helped  to  con.struct  the  ballistic  missile  plant 
near  Denver. 

Jenkins  was  married  March  12,  1922,  to 
Tulsa  Blankenshlp  in  Pocahontas,  Ark.  They 
reside  at  1702  8.  4tb  St.  They  have  one  son 
and  one  grandson,  Stephen  Carter  Jenkins. 

So  If  Carter  Jenkina — Lincoln  scholar, 
lover  of  tbe  land,  civil  engineer — says  that 
Springfield  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
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great  metropolitan  area  in  less  than  60  years, 
be  must  know  what  he's  talking  about.  Re's 
an  engineer  with  great  ability  and  even 
greater  vision. 

And  there's  an  outside  chance  be  may  be 
around  to  say  "I  told  you  so." 


LOW  WAGE  IMPORTS  HURT  PHILA- 
DELPHIA  GARMENT  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philadel- 
phia workers  engaged  In  the  production 
of  women's  and  children's  apparel  are  be- 
ing hurt  drastically  by  the  sale  of  gar- 
ments imported  from  countries  which 
still  run  sweatshops. 

Such  imports  have  increased  by  almost 
600  percent  from  1961-74,  In  1966,  for 
instance,  the  Philadelphia  garment  in- 
dustry employed  58,200  persons.  By  1974. 
this  number  had  dropped  by  33  percent 
to  39,200  workers. 

A  loophole  in  a  U.S.  tariff  provision  has 
been  a  target  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union — tariff  item 
807.  Under  807,  manufacturers  cut  fab- 
rics in  the  United  States,  send  the  parts 
to  be  assembled  to  countries  where 
sweatshop  wages  are  paid,  and  then  bring 
the  garments  back  into  the  United 
States.  The  only  Import  duty  paid  on 
these  garments  is  the  value  added — the 
sweatshop  wage. 

Consumers  get  only  a  microscopic  price 
break  from  such  imports,  but  this  is  just 
enough  to  edge  out  the  domestic  product, 
made  imder  decent  standards  here  in  the 
United  States. 

On  January  26,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  on  articles  as- 
sembled abroad  with  components  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  Justice,  the  In- 
ternational Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  newspajper,  from  February  15, 
1976.  It  explains  the  harmful  effects  low 
wage  Imports  may  have  on  American 
workers : 

Phtladelphia  Stort  :  How  Low-Wage 
Imports  Hubt 

The  effect  low-wage  Imports  have  had  on 
employment  In  the  Philadelphia  garment 
Industry  was  described  in  a  statement  to 
a  congressional  committee  last  month  by 
Irwin  Solomon,  assistant  director  of  tbe 
PhUadelpbia  Area  Council. 

Solomon  submitted  the  statement  Feb- 
ruary 4  at  the  invitation  of  Democratic  Con- 
gressman Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of  Philadelphia 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations.  (Tbe 
next  issue  of  Justice  will  carry  tbe  text  of 
testimony  presented  before  tbe  same  com- 
mittee by  Assistant  Pres.  Ous  Tyler.) 
Excerpts  from  Solomon's  statement  follows: 

Tbe  Philadelphia  Area  Council  of  tbe 
ILOWU,  of  which  I  am  the  assistant  direc- 
tor, consists  of  workers  engaged  In  tbe  pro- 
duction of  womenls  and  children's  apparel 
in  the  area  of  that  elty.  They,  as  weD  as 
members  throughout  tbe  entire  ILOWU  along 
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with  their  employers,  have  been  severely  af- 
fected by  the  tremendous  Increase  In  Imports 
of  apparel  from  many  low-wage  ootmtries  of 
the  world. 

The  rise  in  the  quantity  of  these  Imports 
can  readily  be  visualized  from  the  data  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  expressed  In  the 
sqviare  yard  equivalent  of  materials  needed 
to  produce  women's  and  children's  garments 
and  accessories. 

Between  1961  and  1974,  for  example,  tbe 
overall  level  of  lmp>orted  women's  and  chil- 
dren's apparel  has  increased  by  573  percent, 
from  182.7  million  to  1,229.3  million  square 
yards  equivalent.  But  in  tbe  same  period  no 
equivalent  Increase  occurred  In  the  level  of 
the  national  output  of  women's  and  chil- 
dren's apparel. 

A-s  a  result.  Import  penetration,  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  physical  volume  of  our  own 
domestic  production  of  women's  and  chil- 
dren's apparel,  increased  significantly — from 
less  than  four  imported  garments  out  of 
every  100  made  over  here  In  1961  to  23  In 
1974.  Preliminary  data  reveal  quite  clearly 
that  import  penetration  will  show  a  furthfer 
rise  both  in  1975  and  the  current  year. 

The  United  States  did  try  to  check  the 
Influx  of  apparel  and  other  textile  Imports, 
but  with  only  partial  success.  As  a  result  of 
President  Kennedy's  Initiative,  an  interna- 
tional Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  was  nego- 
tiated in  1961  under  GATT  auspices  to  deal 
with  trade  in  cotton  apparel  and  other  textile 
products.  Although  under  its  terms  It  was 
visualized  that  import  growth  In  cottons 
could  be  confined  to  5  percent  per  annum, 
this  wai  not  to  be.  In  seven  years,  1961 
througn  1968  for  example.  Imports  of 
women's  and  children's  wear  made  of  cot- 
ton rose  102  percent,  or  at  an  average  ann\ial 
growth  rate  of  10'^  percent. 

BILATXRAI.    AGKEEMENTS 

In  the  meantime,  partly  as  a  result  of 
technological  developments,  imports  of  goods 
produced  from  man-made  textUe  fibers  began 
to  move  ahead  at  a  stupendous  rate.  It  was, 
however,  not  until  tbe  early  ld70's  that  the 
United  States  succeeded  In  negotiating  bi- 
lateral agreemenu  aimed  at  checking  ap- 
parel and  other  textile  imports  made  of  the 
three  key  fibers — ^first  with  Malaysia,  a  rela- 
tively small  exporter,  then  with  four  major 
exporters,  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Hone 
Kong.  ^ 

These  agreements  were  followed  by  tbe 
signing  of  the  Multinational  MiUtlflber  Tex- 
tile Arrangement  for  a  foiw-year  period  effec- 
tive January  1,  1974.  This  arrangement,  con- 
cluded under  GATT  auspices,  provided  rules 
and  guidelines  for  the  regulation  of  Inter- 
national commerce  in  apparel  and  other  tex- 
tile products.  Tbe  aimual  average  growth 
rate  was  boosted  to  seven  percent,  much  too 
blgh  a  rate  of  advance  In  view  of  our  own 
domestic  experience. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Multlflber  Arrange- 
ment and  the  bilateral  agreements  did  help 
to  slow  down  the  tempo  of  Imports.  Other 
contributory  factors  to  tbe  slowdown  of  Im- 
ports were  the  doUar  devaluation,  temporary 
uncertainties  In  the  international  currency 
markets  as  weU  as  the  severe  recession  which 
affected  the  purchasing  power  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The  growth  of  apparel  Imports  and  their 
Impact  on  domestic  production  and  employ- 
ment has  been  ftwther  magnified  by  an 
amendment  to  our  tariff  legislation  first 
made  in  1963.  In  that  year,  presumably  In 
an  attempt  to  slmpUfy  our  tariff  schedules 
a  provision  was  written  into  tbe  law,  so- 
called  Item  807.00,  which  enable  Importen 
to  pay  lower  Import  duties  on  garments 
which  were  assembled  abroad  from  fabrics 
cut  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  that  ttme  no  duty  was  paid  on  an 
American  part  Incorporated  In  a  foreign- 
made  article  if  and  only  If  the  American  part 
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had  not  been  advanced  In  value  or  Improved 
In  condition  by  a  process  of  manufacture  or 
by  other  means  and  If  and  only  If  tbe  par- 
ticular American  components  of  tbe  Im- 
ported product  coiild  be  Identified  and  re- 
moved without  Injury  to  themselves  or  the 
articles  Into  which  they  bad  been  assembled. 
Under  these  earlier  provisions,  the  tnBiriTig  of 
apparel  from  fabrics  cut  In  the  United  States 
did  not  qualify  for  a  special  reduction  In 
Import  duties. 

Once  Item  807.00  was  made  a  part  of  tbe 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  It  did 
not  take  long  before  advantage  of  this  loop- 
bole  began  to  be  taken  in  increasing  degree. 
There  were  two  Incentives  provided  by  this 
amendn>ent. 

On  the  one  hand.  American  firms  could 
now  escape  the  stateside  legal  minimum 
wage  law  and  its  overtime  provisions,  tbe 
payment  of  social  security,  unemployment 
insivance,  workmen's  compensation  and 
other  legally  required  contributions,  as  well 
as  tbe  maintenance  of  labor  standards  estab- 
llsbed  by  coUective  bargaining. 

On  tbe  other  band,  they  could  also  get  the 
benefit  of  lower  duties  when  the  finished 
products  were  brought  back  to  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  paying  the  full  duty  on  the 
value  of  the  finished  garment,  tbe  duty  is 
paid  on  the  value  added  abroad — ^wages  paid 
to  foreign  workers  and  the  overhead  charges 
of  foreign  contractors.  In  1974,  for  example, 
duties  on  apparel  brought  in  under  Item 
807.00  were  69  percent  lower  than  the  regular 
Import  duties. 

How  do  provisions  of  Item  807.00  translate 
Into  Joblessness  for  American  garment  work- 
ers? Preparation  of  cut  fabric  prior  to  assem- 
bly Into  finished  garments — cutting,  mat^ing 
of  buttonholes  and  the  like — Involves  only 
one  worker  out  of  20  needed  to  make  the  full 
garment.  In  effect,  this  means  that  on  tbe 
average  one  Job  out  of  a  possible  20  Is  re- 
tained In  this  country.  Tbe  other  urgently 
needed  Jobs  In  this  country  are  exported  be- 
cause of  special  inducements  offered  Ameri- 
can firms  by  the  overgenerous.  Job-destroying 
provisions  of  Item  807.00. 

Bear  In  mind  that  apparel  Imports  broizght 
In  imder  Item  807.00  are  no  longer  a  trifling 
matter.  In  1965,  when  the  data  on  these  Im- 
ports were  first  tabulated  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  807.00  Imports  represented  but 
0.3  percent  of  total  apparel  Imports.  By  1974, 
their  share  rose  to  10.3  percent.  Between  1965 
and  1974.  apparel  Imports  brought  In  imder 
Item  807.00  advanced  by  a  hard-to-lmaglne 
13,670  percent! 

In  FhUadelphla  we  have  an  example  of 
out-of-the  country  contracting  operations 
In  the  case  of  one  of  our  major  firms,  now 
a  part  of  Jonathan  Logan.  Inc.,  that  sends 
cut  piece  goods  out  to  Colombia  In  South 
America.  The  fabric  cut  In  our  area  is  then 
sewn  together  and  finished  abroad.  If  all 
this  work  were  performed  In  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  In  the  future,  we  would  witness 
a  return  of  18  Jobs  for  every  one  we  still 
retain  in  our  city,  the  one  Job  that  was 
needed  to  prepare  goods  for  fca-elgn  assembly. 
This  would  substantially  boost  employment 
in  our  city's  apparel  industry. 

EFFECTS    ON    PHILADEUPHIa 

Tbe  Philadelphia  labor  area  (which  con- 
sists of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
gomery and  PhUadelpbia  Counties  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  Burlington,  Camden,  and 
Gloucester  Counties  in  New  Jersey,  with 
roughly  three  out  of  every  four  apparel 
woricere  in  PhUadelpbia)  has  been  more 
severely  affected  by  apparel  imports  as  well 
as  the  general  economic  sluggishness  than 
tbe  nation  as  a  whole. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  c^  Employment  Security  show  that 
employment  of  workers  In  the  apparei  and 
related  products  Industry  declined  steadily 
fJom  1966  to  date.  In  1966.  the  Inrtustrv  em- 
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ployed  58.200  persons.  By  1974.  their  number 
had  shrunk  to  89»0  worken,  a  drop  of  83 
percent  In  the  number  of  Jobs.  The  man- 
hours  spent  at  work  declined  to  an  even 
greater  degree  in  this  period— by  39  per- 
cent. Declines  continued  In  1976.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  that  year,  as  compared  with 
a  similar  period  in  the  previous  year  employ- 
ment feU  by  an  additional  8  percent  and 
manhours  exhibited  a  further  drop  of  10 
percent. 

The  Immediate  task  as  we  see  It  Is  two- 
t(AA.  First,  Item  807.00  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  must  be  stricken 
from  our  law  t>ook8.  Second,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government  must  be 
urged  to  act  forcefuUy  and  quickly  on  several 
fronts  to  Improve  conta-ols  of  imports  of 
textiles  and  ai^arel.  No  further  tariff  cuts 
in  apparel  and  textUes  should  be  considered 
In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  Geneva 
trade  negotiations. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania  for 
sponsoring  this  commemoration  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence  Day.  In  this,  our 
Bicentennial  Year,  it  is  of  course  fitting 
that  we  reflect  upon  the  basic  freedtHns 
of  which  the  independence  of  this  Nation 
was  established.  Yet.  we  should  also  rec- 
ognize the  drive  for  f reedcHn  which  exists 
in  many  countries  of  the  world  whose 
citizens  are  denied  the  precious  liberties 
to  which  we  as  Americans  have  become 
so  accustomed. 

Fifty-eight  years  ago,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  established  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation.  However,  Lithuania 
had  only  enjoyed  its  independence  for 
some  22  years  when  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded and  oppressed  this  small  country 
and  other  Baltic  States,  annoTing  them 
as  part  of  the  U.SJSJI.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  have  indeed  suffered  greatly 
under  the  yoke  of  colonialism. 

Lithuania  has  been  subjected  to  a  most 
brutal  suppression,  but  the  people  of  this 
small  republic  continue  In  their  deter- 
mination to  attain  the  goals  of  freedom 
and  independence.  It  is  fitting  that  on 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  own  Inde- 
pendence that  we  reflect  on  the  drive  for 
freedom  which  exists  in  Lithuania  where 
thousands  of  individuals  are  deprived  of 
the  basic  liberties  we  enjoy.  In  commem- 
orating Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
we  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  securhig  for  aU  peoples  the  nat- 
ural rights  which  all  human  beings 
should  be  free  to  exercize,  and  to  which 
all  are  inherently  entitled. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Kazys  Bobelis,  national  president  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council,  for 
suggesting  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  in 
their  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  their 
freedwns,  which  are  so  wrongly  being 
denied. 
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TEXAS  WINNER  IN  THE  VFW  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATH'ES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  privileged  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Rfcord  today  the  win- 
ning speech  from  Texas  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  given  by  Jeff  Sapyta  of  Midland, 
Tex. 

Jeff  is  an  outstanding  student  at  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  High  School  in  Midland  and  is 
the  son  of  Benny  and  Dorothy  Sapyta. 
He  is  plarming  to  attend  college  and  then 
law  school.  If  this  essay  is  any  indication 
of  his  talents.  I  predict  that  Jeff  will  be- 
come an  outstanding  lawyer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jeff  Sapyta  speaks  about 
our  bicentennial  heritage.  From  his  re- 
marks we  can  receive  inspiration  and 
encouragement.  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  Amer- 
icans generally: 

What  our  blceniennlal  herltaf:?  means  to 
me.  American.  Say  the  word  slowly.  Mads 
Into  two  words,  the  final  four  letters  of 
American  pretty  well  tell  the  story  of  the 
nation's  surp;e  to  success  over  the  past  two- 
hundred  years.  I  CAN.  Yes,  It  has  been  this 
tmdylng  belief  of  American-s  that  I  can  do  for 
my  country  that  has  made  .America  the 
greatest  and  most  envied  nation  in  the  woild. 
This  bicentennial  that  was  born  in  the  men 
and  women  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
has  grown  and  matured  over  200  years  to 
become  the  heritage  of  -Ifty  siaie.s.  This 
country  was  built  on  this  heritage  of  values. 
Bxslc  values  like  freedom  of  cons'-!cnce.  iii- 
dustrlousness.  liberty,  opportvmlty.  pa'ri- 
otLsm,  personal  integrity,  self-determination 
and  self-reliance.  People  came  to  this  land 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  that  Is  freedom  to 
worship,  feel  and  think  the  way  they  want 
to.  They  survived  here  because  of  their  belief 
in  an  honest  day's  work,  for  their  strength 
and  courage  In  themselves,  and  their  own 
qualities  of  trust,  honor  and  respect.  Thi^ 
Industrlousness,  self-reliance,  self-determi- 
nation, and  personal  Integrity  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  heritage  that  helped  us  sur- 
vive the  trials  and  the  growing  pains  of  a 
new  nation. 

Those  Ideals  helped  us  to  become  a  great 
nation.  The  ideals  that  founded  this  nation 
were  liberty,  opportunity  and  patriotism  to 
a  cause  .  .  .  the  cause  was  that  the  nation 
is  and  ought  to  be  free.  Free  to  be  governed 
by  the  people.  That  a  government,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  It  governs.  This  Is  what  200  years  have 
proven.  That  the  American  experiment  with 
democracy  was  not  foolhardy.  They  have 
scoffed  at  America's  idealis.-n  200  years  ago, 
but  today  they  praise  our  succe«;s  at  what 
America  has  become. 

This  is  a  heritage  that  Is  passing  on 
to  my  shoulders.  A  heritage  of  200  years  that 
I  must  practice,  preserve  and  defend. 

For  the  bicentennial  Is  not  just  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  deeds  of  1776  but  a  celebration 
of  all  the  heroic  and  courageous  events  that 
followed  after  Philadelphia.  Our  bicenten- 
nial heritage  can  be  found  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  In  the  forests  of  the  Argonne,  in 
the  fields  of  Kansas,  on  the  sands  of  Iwo 
Jima.  The  heritage  Is  not  the  event  but  Is 
found  In  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  worked,  fought  and  even  died  to  form 
the  heritage  of  America. 
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It  U  my  duty  now  to  live  those  values 
everyday.  Preserve  them  and  pass  them  on 
to  future  generations  and  protect  that  bi- 
centennial  heritage   with    my   life. 

Together,  all  of  us  practicing  these  values 
may  truly  culminate  In  a  rebirth  of  our  na- 
tional spirit.  Tlie  President  said,  "It  is  hoped 
that  In  later  years  our  bicentennial  will  be 
remembered  for  Its  constructive,  inspira- 
tional axid  searching  Influence  in  American 
life." 

We  can  rediscover  our  pride  In  the  past, 
rediscover  tho.se  values  in  our  heritage.  Have 
pride  In  the  present  and  make  a  commitment 
to  a  better  America.  Our  bicentennial  her- 
itage means  to  me- values  of  self-reliance, 
personal  Integrity,  and  Industrlousness  that 
I  and  a!!  of  u.s  can  \ise  to  make  a  stronger 
America. 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCR.\CY  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KAN.S.1S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVCS 
Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
patt  29  yeais.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  has  con- 
ducted a  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship 
program.  High  school  students  from 
across  tlie  Nation  participate  in  the 
.speech  contest  and  State  winners  are 
brought  to  Wa.shington,  DC.  for  the  fi- 
nal selection. 

Tliis  year,  the  Kansas  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy winner  is  Tracy  Jo  Slahlecker, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Stah- 
lecker  of  Garden  City.  Tracy  attends 
Garden  City  High  where  she  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  scholastic  record. 
In  addition  to  her  school  activities,  Tracy 
is  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Kansas 
A.ssociation  for  the  Visually  Impaired 
where  she  does  volunteer  work  with  the 
blind.  She  also  manages  a  part-time  job 
at  a  local  radio  station. 

Tracy  will  be  competing  in  the  na- 
tional Voice  of  Democracy  contest  next 
week  and  I  would  like  to  share  her  speech 
with  my  colleagues.  The  topic  is,  "What 
Our  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means  To 
Me": 

Wii.\T  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage 

Means  to  Me 

(By  Tracy  Jo  Stahlecker) 

The  tension  in  the  room  is  like  static  elec- 
tricity as  five  men,  assigned  to  writing  a  doc- 
ument declaring  Independence  and  the  blrih 
of  a  new  nation,  anxiously  await  the  result 
of  their  labors.  The  air  is  thick  with  con- 
troversy over  whether  or  not  to  break  away 
from  the  mother  country.  Finally,  after  hours 
oi  deliberation  and  several  changes,  the  dec- 
laration 1.;  adopted,  and  the  president  of 
Congre.ss.  John  Hancock,  writes  his  signature 
ui  bold  script  across  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Fifty-five  men  are  to  follow  John  Han- 
cocks example  and  take  up  a  quill  pen  to 
add  their  signature  to  the  controversial  docu- 
ment. The  signers  Include  the  five  men  as- 
.sitiued  to  its  compoeition.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Robert 
Livingston  and  Roger  Sherman.  These  fifty- 
five  men  ri.sk  their  lives  when  they  sign  the 
paper.  They  are  aware  of  the  bitter  battle 
awaiting  them,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  today  for  their  glimmer  of  to- 
morrow. 

These  men  are  basing  their  conviction  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 


pendence, summed  up  In  the  document's 
most  precious  words;  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  crea- 
tor, with  certain  unalienable  rights,  thai 
among  these  are.  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness. 

John  Locke  first  wrote  these  words  with  a 
quill  pen  and  bottle  of  ink,  by  candle  light. 
Tiie  words,  two  hundred  years  old,  are  our 
Bicentennial  Heritage.  They  were  wTltten  for 
yesterday,  they  are  fought  for  today,  they 
will  stiil  live  tuiiionow. 

The  United  Slates  of  America.  Yestcrdr.y. 
it  was  a  dream.  Today,  thanks  to  the  fifty -six 
men  who  sl^'ued  their  life  away,  it  Is  a  glor- 
ious reality.  In  these  days  of  commerclaKsm, 
it  is  eai>y  to  pick  up  a  cheap  heritage:  a  pa- 
triotic calenaar,  or  a  statue  of  the  American 
Eagle.  We  don't  need  Bicentennial  plate-s, 
placques,  piiis  and  ornaments,  we  need  a  re- 
newal of  the  original  conviction.  FUty-six 
men  ha  J  enougli  lalth  in  tomorrows  to  risk 
their  everything.  They  made  their  dream  our 
reality.  It  Is  time.  In  our  Bicentennial  ■year, 
to  re-acquaint  ourselves  with  the  dream,  and 
dedicate  oursehes  to  Its  preservation.  I'm 
glad  I  didn't  have  to  flght  for  our  democracy, 
our  nation,  our  dream,  but  I  am  willing  to 
fight  to  pel. serve  It. 

The  philosophy  Is  a  simple  one,  wortli 
fighting  for,  let  each  man  have  a  chance  to 
live  his  own  liff,  to  be  his  ovm  person,  to  be 
free  to  choose  his  occupation,  friends,  gov- 
ernment, course  of  life. 

Even  though  our  news  is  full  of  scandal, 
crime,  infiation  and  corruption,  we  have  the 
choice  of  staying  and  making  it  better,  or 
moving  on  in  a  futile  search  for  a  better 
land.  We  could  choose  a  country  of  Commu- 
nism, where  crime  Isn't  In  the  news,  but  we 
would  be  .signing  ourselves  away  to  the  gov- 
ernment. In  America,  unlike  many  nations, 
our  government  Is  working  for  the  people, 
not  the  people  for  the  government. 

Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 
Soven  words  .  .  .  they  meant  a  new  nation 
t'vo  hundred  years  ago,  they  mean  the 
United  States  of  America  today. 


ESTONLAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY— 
1976 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

•^  OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  again 
my  privilege  to  take  note  of  the  annual 
observance  of  Estonian  Independence 
Day.  Yet  once  again  as  it  has  been  for 
more  than  one  half  of  the  58  years  dur- 
ing which  this  day  has  been  observed 
the  event  is  marred  by  the  reality  that 
Estonia  today  remains  under  the  ruth- 
less control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Estonia  like  so  many  of  the  other  cap- 
live  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  has  tasted 
freedom  only  to  have  it  taken  from  them. 
During  her  years  of  freedom  Estonia  had 
flourished  enjoyhig  economic  prosperity 
and  social  tranquillity.  Yet  in  the  years 
since  they  were  overrun  by  the  Soviets 
their  nation  has  suffered  political  and 
social  repression  and  economic  regres- 
sion. 

We  must  look  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  shameless  state  of  Estonia  today.  It 
points  out  again  how  detente  has  failed 
as  a  viable  foreign  policy,  for  it  has  done 
nothing  to  enhance  the  chances  for  the 
people  of  Estonia  to  enjoy  the  basic  right 
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of  self  determination.  I  feel  it  is  time 
that  we  buried  detente  and  establish  a 
new  foreign  policy  with  the  Soviets  which 
will  rededicate  this  Nation  to  the  struggle 
for  freedom  for  aU  of  the  captive  peoides 
of  the  world. 

I  extend  to  the  people  of  Estonia  as 
well  as  the  Estonian  American  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  my  best  wishes 
oti  this  day  and  my  fervent  pledge  to 
continue  my  work  in  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  freedom  and  dignity  may  again 
be  returned  to  Estonia. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
CRIME 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

T\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  i,  1978 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  results  of  my  constituent  survey  have 
only  been  partially  tabulated,  it  becomes 
increasingly  more  apparent  with  each 
returned  questionnaire  I  receive,  t^t  the 
people  of  the  37th  Congressional  District 
consider  "crime"  and  its  effects,  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  our 
nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  venture  a  guess 
that  the  people  of  my  District  are  not 
alone  in  this  assessment.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  older  Americans,  are 
fearful  of  walking  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods at  night — afraid  that  their  prop- 
erty and/ or  their  life  may  be  taken. 

I  would  hke  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  January /February  1976  edition  of  the 
State  Legislatures  magazine.  This  article 
discusses  an  aspect  of  crime  which  has 
largely  been  neglected — the  'victims  of 
crime. 

As  you  wiU  note  in  this  article,  which 
is  entitled:  "Criminal  Victims:  Forgotten 
Citizens  in  Our  Judicial  System,"  the 
plight  of  victims -of -crimes  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  carefully  considered.  As 
James  C.  Lacy,  associate  director  of  the 
Police  Foundation  concludes  in  the  ar- 
ticle: 

V/e  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
to  prevent  crime,  but  afterwards  the  plight 
of  the  victim  Is  forgotten.  Indeed,  the  vic- 
tim's experience  with  the  police,  the  courts 
and  lawyers  after  the  crime  Is  as  travunatlc 
and  mind-numbing  as  the  actual  crime  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  enter  into 
tlie  Record  the  article  from  the  States 
Lppislature  publication : 

iFrcm    States   Legislatures    magazine. 

January-February.  197SJ 

Crtmin.m.   Victims:    Forgotten   Cttttz'ss    in 

Our  Judicial  System 

As  crime  increa.':os.  so  does  the  number  of 
Us  victim.?.  And,  for  many  of  them,  physical 
Injury  or  property  loss  Is  only  the  beginning 
of  their  misery.  Often  there  are  endless  med- 
i";a  bills,  lost  wages,  long-term  physical  Im- 
pairment and  serious  psychological  damage. 
Many  victims  have  little  Insurance  or  means 
of  legal  redress  and  have  to  bear  the  costs 
al^me.  Indeed,  of  the  millions  of  criminal 
M-tijns   In  America  last   year,  oi\ly  a  small 
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percentage  received  compensation  from  any 
government — ^local,  state  or  federal. 

llM  problems  of  crime  victims  are  not 
easy  onea  to  raaolve.  More  and  more,  state 
leglslatora,  goTemors,  Judges  and  district 
attorneys,  however,  are  beginning  to  agree 
that  the  treatment  of  victims  Is  fast  eroding 
support  for  the  nation's  criminal  and  Judi- 
cial systems.  The  unfairness  of  spending 
miUlons  of  public  dollars  annually  to  in- 
carcerate criminals  while  dishing  out  pen- 
nies to  their  victims  and  the  ofBcial  "mis- 
treatment" often  given  victims  of  crime  by 
the  police  and  courts  are  two  areas  frequently 
cited  as  in  need  of  reform. 

As  an  associate  director  of  the  Police 
Foundation,  a  private  law-enforcement  re- 
search organization,  James  C.  Lacy  has  been 
studying  the  plight  of  victlms-of-crimes  for 
seven  years.  His  conclusion:  "We  spend  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  to  prevent 
crime,  but  afterwards  the  plight  of  the  vic- 
tim Is  forgotten.  Indeed,  the  victim's  exper- 
ience with  the  police,  the  courts  and  lawyers 
after  the  crime  Is  as  travmiatlc  and  mind- 
numbing  as  the  actual  crime  itself." 

A   KAFKAESQTTE    NIGHTMARE 

Almost  anyone  who  has  had  to  endure  the 
Judicial  process  knows  what  Lacy  is  talking 
about.  Even  if  the  offender  is  caught,  the 
months  or  years  of  court  proceedings  can 
resemble  a  scenario  out  of  a  Katkaesque 
novel.  Court  delays  and  postponements,  lost 
wages  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  con- 
victions often  persuade  frustrated  victims  to 
drop  their  charges. 

Recovering  stolen  property  can  also  be 
nightmarish.  Since  the  property  Is  used  as 
evidence.  It  usually  cannot  be  returned  untu 
the  case  is  resolved. 

Most  law  enforcement  authorities  wlU 
admit  that  such  shabby  treatment  of  crim- 
inal victims  leads  to  public  disrespect  for 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  system.  Georgle 
Aim  Qeyer,  writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
expresses  it  this  way:  "What  has  happened 
In  ova  incredibly  haphazard  court  system, 
where  one  murderer  gets  a  year  and  one  gets 
life,  and  where  the  victim  is  generally  treated 
like  the  criminal  and  the  criminal  like  the 
victim,  is  a  total  alienation  ...  of  the  citizen 
from  his  institutions." 

Crime  compensation  programs  are  premised 
on  these  problems  as  well  as  the  growing 
recog^tion  that  legal  remedies  available  to 
the  victim  are  inadequate.  While  victims  can 
bring  civil  actions  against  offenders  to  re- 
cover damages,  according  to  the  President  s 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence,  only  1.8  percent  of  them  ever  col- 
lect. "Legal  remedies  for  the  victim  exist  only 
on  paper,"  says  Arkansas  State  Rep.  Cal  Led- 
better.  "Civil  actions  are  Inadequate  because 
many  criminals  are  not  apprehended  and 
those  that  are  ca tight  are  often  penniless." 

A  recent  study  funded  by  the  U.S.  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  sup- 
ports Rep.  Ledbetter's  contention.  The  two- 
yetir  study,  conducted  in  New  York  City, 
found  what  most  crime  victims  already 
know — that  they  are  the  "forgotten"  citizens 
In  the  nation's  flght  against  crime. 

Crime  victims,  concludes  project  director 
Robert  Relff,  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
compassion  as  are  the  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  hurricanes  or  floods.  "Crime 
victimization  is  a  human  disaster,"  explains 
Relfl,  "and  a  special  status  Is  the  right  of 
every  victim  and  the  moral  obligation  of 
society." 

Victims  should  be  eligible  for  emergency 
medical,  financial  and  legal  assistance,  which, 
according  to  the  study's  conclusions,  could 
be  administered  through  advocacy  centers 
such  as  those  now  available  for  consumers 
and  children.  Relff  estimates  that  such  a 
center  would  annually  cost  New  York  City 
alone  nearly  $175,000.  With  Its  current  finan- 
cial crisis,  however,  few  heJieve  the  LEAA's 
recommenJatlons  can  be  Implemented. 
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STAXZ  ACTION 

One  recently  dlvoroed  man,  who  attempted 
to  enter  his  Maryland  home,  was  shot  In  the 
thigh  by  his  ex-motber-ln-law.  As  a  result, 
he  lost  more  than  seven  months  from  work 
and  had  nearly  $2,000  in  medical  bills  not 
covered  by  insurance. 

He  was  fortunate,  however,  to  live  In  one 
of  the  13  states  which  have  enacted  pro- 
grams to  reimburse  victims  of  crime.  As  a 
result,  he  received  (5,000  from  the  state  to 
cover  his  unpaid  medical  expenses,  lost  pay 
and  permanent  disability. 

California  was  the  first  to  adopt  such  a 
program  in  196>;  since  then  Alaska.  New 
York,  Hawaii,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey.  Illinois,  Delaware,  Nevada. 
North  Dakota  and  Washington  have 
passed  similar  legislation. 

Other  states  are  considering  compensation 
programs  but  are  holding  off  in  anticipation 
of  Congressional  action.  Rhode  Island,  for 
example,  has  actuaUy  pBissed  compensation 
legislation,  but  it  wUl  not  go  into  effect 
untu  a  federal  bill  providing  funding  as- 
sistance to  the  states  becomes  law. 

The  U.S.  Senate  passed  such  a  measure 
last  session,  S.  800.  by  a  vote  of  S3  to  one, 
and  the  Hoiise  is  expected  to  act  this  year. 
Some  Capitol  Hill  observers,  however,  feel 
that  if  a  federal  bill  passes.  It  may  be  one 
more  of  gesture  than  of  substance.  Although 
some  of  the  congressional  proposals  would 
reimbiuse  the  states  for  50  to  75  percent  of 
their  costs,  the  annual  total  federal  expense 
Is  estimated  at  $7  million.  This  is  a  little 
more  than  twice  what  New  York  spends 
for  its  compensation  program  in  one  year. 

With  such  little  guidance  from  Washing- 
ton, and  with  costs  a  major  factor,  most 
stat«s  have  begun  their  programs  cautiously. 
Only  one  state  compensates  for  property 
damage.  Most  require  a  minimum  financial 
10S.S — ranging  from  $100  to  $500 — to  qtialify 
for  awards.  And  New  York,  Maryland  and 
Illinois  require  that  victims  demonstrate 
financial  need. 

As  a  result,  costs  In  most  states  have  been 
kept  relatively  low.  Maryland,  for  example, 
spends  $800,000  annually,  and  niinols  $400,- 
000.  To  help  defray  expenses,  Maryland  as- 
sesses a  $5  fine  on  all  offenders,  above  other 
penalties  that  may  be  Impased.  In  California, 
offenders  may  be  ordered  to  pay  a  special 
fine  "commensurate  in  amount  with  the 
offense  committed." 

Most  state  programs  have  established  an 
Independent  crime  compensation  board  to 
investigate  claims  and  determine  awards. 
Payments  have  ranged  from  a  few  dollars  to 
$460,000  for  a  series  of  operations  on  a  four- 
year  old  New  York  boy,  burned  by  acid 
thrown  by  a  neighbor. 

Such  awards  are  usually  confined  to  physi- 
cal Injury  or  death  resulting  from  violent 
crime.  They  usually  compensate  unreim^ 
bursed  medical  expenses,  lost  earnings,  dis- 
ability and  burial  costs.  Some  states  Include 
dependents  of  victims  within  their  coverage, 
and  some  repay  the  "good  samarltan '  who 
Intervened  to  try  to  halt  a  crime  In  progress. 
Awards.  In  all  cases,  can  be  made  even  if  the 
offender  is  not  apprehended  or  convicted. 

Hawaii  is  one  of  the  few  states  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  personal  Injury,  compensates  vic- 
tims for  their  "pain  and  suffering."  Propo- 
nents of  this  broader  approach  argue  that  it 
may  be  the  only  way  a  victim  can  prove  dam- 
ages for  some  offenses,  particularly  rape. 
California.  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  vrtll 
pay  the  costs  of  a  pregnancy  resulting  from 
rape,  including  medical  care  for  delivery  or 
abortion.  Maryland  considers  Injury  to  the 
non-paid  housewife  a  pecuniary  loss  and  will 
make  awards  for  lost  services. 

Most  states  exclude  claims  by  relatives  or 
lovers  of  the  offender — although  that  affects 
a  large  number  of  victims.  If  the  victim  pro-  V 
voked  the  crime,  the  award  may  be  reduced 
or  rejected.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the 
New  York  boai-d  turned  do.vn  a  claim  by  the 
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family  of  a  man  who  had  been  stabbed  to 
death  by  a  pimp  because  the  victim  had  been 
visiting  a  prostitute  at  the  time. 

In  many  cases,  victims  can  be  compensated 
for  injuries  that  result  from  a  crime,  but 
are  not  directly  Inflicted  by  the  criminal. 
When  a  California  bank  robber  waved  his 
gun  at  the  customers  and  ordered  them  to 
move  out  of  his  way,  one  woman  slipped  on 
the  carpet  and  sprained  her  neck.  The  Cali- 
fornia compensation  board  awarded  her 
$5,000.  A  permanently  disabled  Brncikly:! 
rabbi  receives  $152  a  month  from  New  York 
State.  He  sustained  injuries  when,  to  e.«cape 
a  pair  of  a.ssailant».  he  Jumped  from  the 
window  of  his  second  story  apartment. 

Partly  because  of  the  limitations  on 
claims  and  the  lack  of  public  awareness 
about  compensation  programs,  there  has 
not  been  a  rush  of  applicants.  In  1974, 
Maryland  Investigated  459  claims  and  made 
180  awards;  New  York  received  about  2,000 
applications  and  paid  compensation  to  ap- 
proximately one-third.  California  estimates 
that  less  than  one  percent  of  eligible  claim- 
ants have  been  applying  for  benefits,  so  the 
state  now  requires  police  to  distribute  ap- 
plication forms  directly  to  victims. 

State  officials  are  hopeful  the  financial  In- 
centives will  encourage  more  reporting  of 
crimes.  Most  programs  withhold  awards  un- 
less the  victim  contacted  police  shortly  after 
the  crime  occurred.  Compensation  programs 
are  also  seen  as  one  means  of  reaching  peo- 
ple who  are  most  suspicious  of  the  law  en- 
forcement process.  "'In  that  .sense,"  .saj's  one 
Illinois  compensation  board  offlclal,  "it  may 
well  be  worth  a  thousand  OfiRcer  Fviendlles." 

PUTTING    THE    OFFENDER    TO    WORK 

There  Is  another  small  but  growing 
method  whereby  crime  victims  may  be  com- 
pensated. The  restitution  approach  to  crime 
started  In  Juvenile  courts  where  some  judges 
would  require  offenders  to  earn  and  pay 
back  money  directly  to  their  victims.  Min- 
nesota pioneered  this  approach  on  the  state 
level,  and  currently  Iowa,  Georgia  and  Calt- 
fornla  have  versions  of  the  program. 

According  to  Minnesota  parole  counselor 
WlUard  Barrett,  the  purpose  Is  twofold:  to 
negotiate  a  contract  for  repayment  and  to 
Impress  the  offender  with  the  human  Impact 
of  hU  crime.  Often,  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
have  the  offender  meet  his  victim  face  to 
face,  a  process  Barrett  says  'scares  them 
both  to  death." 

The  approach  has  cut  down  on  the  rate  of 
recidivism.  According  to  Minnesota  officials, 
of  those  released  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  program  seventy  percent  of  the  offend- 
ers graduated  and  returned  to  their  com- 
munities and  only  one  has  since  committed 
a  felony.  By  comparison.  In  a  control  group 
of  68  men  who  had  not  been  Involved  in  the 
program.  12  were  returned  to  prison  after 
committing  new  felonies. 

Although  almost  all  of  the  restitution  pro- 
grams Involve  Juveniles  and  property  offend- 
ers, a  recent  ruling  by  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Court  may  establish  a  precedent  for  apply- 
ing the  concept  to  white  collar  crime.  The 
Illinois  decision,  which  Is  still  tentative, 
ruled  that  a  convicted  Chicago  city  offlclal 
may  have  to  hand  back  the  $186,000  in  bribes, 
with  Interest,  to  the  county.  If  upheld,  the 
ruling  could  open  the  way  for  the  recovery 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  other  bribery  cases 
throughout  the  country. 

Not  everyone  agrees,  however,  that  restitu- 
tion Is  the  answer  to  victim  compensation.  It 
does  not  apply  to  those  who  have  committed 
violent  crimes,  and  It  can  only  work  if  the 
offender  Is  first  apprehended  and  agrees  to 
participate.  Georgetown  University  law  pro- 
fessor Paul  Rothsteln.  who  has  a.ssisied  in 
the  drafting  of  state  and  federal  victims  of 
crime  legislation,  argues  that  the  programs 
can  actually  be  harmful.  "You  can  hinder 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  by  heap- 
ing him  with  more  obligations  of  the  kind 
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which  led  him  to  his  criminal  action  in  the 
first  place,"  Rothsteln  says. 

But,  argues  Minnesota  parole  officer  Bar- 
rett, as  an  alternative  to  Incarceration,  the 
programs  make  sense.  "The  average  property 
lost  to  thieves  Is  worth  between  $181  and 
$225,"  he  says.  "It  doesn't  make  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  sense  to  lock  him  up  for  five  to  ten 
years,  ask  the  public  to  contribute  $10,000 
to  his  support,  and  then  hope  it  will  be  a 
deterrent  to  crime." 

Experts  will  continue  to  argue  over  the  im- 
pact of  the  restitution  program.?.  But  when 
it  comes  to  crime  victims,  there  Is  little  dis- 
agreement about  the  need  for  .some  form  of 
compensation  legislation.  In  essence,  the  is- 
sue is  no  longer  whetlier  victims  should 
be  compen.sated,  but  how  comprehensive  the 
programs  should  be,  at  what  governmental 
levels  they  should  be  administered,  and  who 
will  bear  their  cost. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton  sent  me  his  remarks 
made  on  U.N.  Day  la&t  year.  They  are 
still  timely. 

In  a  few  simple  paragraphs  Mr. 
Plimpton  reminds  us  of  what  New  Yoi-k 
City  and  the  world  would  be  today  ab- 
sent the  United  Nations.  I  think  we  need 
to  be  reminded: 

UN.  Day.  October  28.  1975 

I  By  Fravuis  T.  P.  Plimpton.  New  York  City 
Chairman  i 

Madame  Chairperson,  Governor  Carey. 
Mayor  Beame.  ladles  and  gentlemen 

This  Ls  obviously  not  an  occasion  for  un- 
alloyed joy  about  the  UN.  but  I  suggest 
that  we  do  some  supposing. 

Suppose  that  In  October  1945.  thirty  years 
ago  in  San  Francisco,  no  Charter  was  agreed 
to  and  nothing  was  signed. 

The  Ea-st  River  between  42nd  and  49th 
Streets  would  still  be  lined  with  slaughter- 
houses, and  the  air  to  Second  Avenue  would 
still  be  redolent  with  the  smell  of  drying 
blood.  To  be  sure.  DPL  cars  would  not  be 
blocking  traffic  and  fire  hydrants,  tax  ex- 
empt real  estate  would  not  have  burgeoned 
beyond  belief,  uncounted  policemen  would 
not  be  protecting  that  real  estate  and  Its 
inhabitants — but,  this  City  would  be  with- 
out an  international  community  of  some 
8.000  permanent  spenders  and  141  spending 
ml.ssions;  there  would  be  no  yearly  influx  of 
the  worlds  leading  statesmen  and  tlieir 
staffs,  nor  1.000.000  vi.sltors  a  year  to  the 
U.N.:  the  City  would  be  short  U.N.  connected 
expenditures  of  $200,000,000  a  year  and  It 
Would  not  be  the  capital  of  the  world. 

World  War  n  Russian  troops  might  still  be 
In  northern  Iran;  Dutch  soldiers  and  In- 
donesians might  still  be  fighting  in  Java  and 
Sumatra:  there  would  be  no  partition  of 
Palestine  and  no  Lsrael;  no  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Winner  Ralph  Bunche  to  produce  I.sraell- 
Arab  armistices  and  no  one  to  stipervlse  them. 

Kaslimir  might  still  be  a  battlefield,  with 
no  observers  to  keep  Indians  and  PakLstanis 
apart  -then,  or  later  in  the  Rami  of  Kutch 
when  the  tanks  ran  out  of  fuel:  thirty-nine 
countries  would  not  have  Joined  the  U.S.  In 
Korea  under  a  UN.  flag;  the  1956  war  for 
Suez  might  never  have  been  cut  short  or  a 
precarious  10-year  peace  on  the  Slnal  Penin- 
sula preserved  by  blue  helmets;  there  would 
be  iKj  vaUfied  Zaire — on'.y  a  .'ragmer.ted  ex- 


Belgian  Congo  riven  by  a  separatist  Katanga, 
a  separatist  Orlentale  and  a  separatist  Kasal; 
Netherlaiads  and  Indonesia  might  still  be 
quarreling  over  West  Irian. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  could  have  come 
out  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  without  U 
Thants  formula  which  let  Khrushchev  with- 
draw his  ICBMs  without  too  much  loss  of 
face;  Greek  Cyprlots  and  Turkish  Cyprlots 
would  be  at  each  other's  throats;  U.N.  peace- 
keepers would  not  again  be  standing  in  Sinai 
and  on  the  Golan  Heights. 

There  would  be  no  Int'ernatlonal  Court  of 
Justice,  ready  and  waiting  for  more  use:  no 
declaration  of  human  rights;  no  convention 
against  racism;  no  World  Bank;  no  I.D.A. 
(International  Development  Association! ;  no 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  or 
UNRW*A  for  Palestlneans;  no  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winning  UNICEF  with  Its  millions  for 
the  world's  children. 

There  would  be  no  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  no  agreement  on  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space,  no  Conferences  on 
Trade  and  Development  or  on  the  Environ- 
ment or  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  or  on  Popula- 
tion, and  no  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion. Abu  Slmbel  would  have  been  drovmed 
by  the  Nile  with  no  UNESCO;  there  would 
have  been  no  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion and,  if  you  please,  perish  the  thought. 
no  International  Women's  Year. 

Perhaps  I  can  sum  up  my  supposing  by 
reminding  you  of  the  late  Senator  Greene  of 
Rhode  Island.  On  his  93rd  birthday  a  reporter 
asked  him:  "Senator,  how  does  It  feel  to  be 
93  years  old  and  still  alive?"  He  replied.  "Not 
so  bad.  considering  the  alternative!" 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  JER- 
MYN— SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVO- 
CATE   OF    THE    YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLV.^NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Jermyn,  which  has  recently  been  se- 
lected as  the  "Small  Business  Advocate 
of  the  Year. "  This  honor  comes  to  the 
bank  because  of  its  outstanding  partici- 
pation and  cooperation  with  the  small 
busine.ssmen  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Jermyn  Bank,  not  a  giant  in  the 
banking  industry,  has  received  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  bronze  award 
in  1974  and  their  gold  award  In  1975  for 
small  business  loans  totaling  $3,735,000. 

Under  the  competent  leadership  of 
president  I.  Leo  Moskovitz  and  vice  pres- 
ident William  Davis,  both  members  of 
the  SBA's  Advisory  Council,  the  bank 
has  achieved  even  greater  recognition 
this  year. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Bank  of  Jermyn 
is  to  aid  as  many  small  businesses  as 
possible  in  order  to  create  employment 
to  enlarge  the  business  commimity. 
These  goals  are  crucial  to  this  area 
which  has  suffered  chronic  underemploy- 
ment since  the  decline  of  the  hard  coal 
industry  and  clearly  Illustrate  the  great 
American  virtues  of  self-help  and  deter- 
mination. 

I  extend  congratulations  to  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Jermyn.  It  Is  certain- 
ly an  asset  to  the  small  businessmen  In 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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BLACK  SOUTH  AFRICANS  POLLED: 
MOSTLY  APPROVE  OP  VORSTER 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976     "^ 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  of  the  in- 
ternal politics  and  policies  in  South  Af- 
rica, most  of  it  negative.  Claims  are  made 
internationally  that  the  Soutii  African 
white  minority  rules  over  the  black  ma- 
jority in  tyrannical  fashion,  that  the 
country  is  run  almost  as  a  medieval  flef- 
dom. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  belies  some  of  these  criti- 
cisms, Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  interest  of 
presenting  more  of  a  balanced  picture 
than  we  sometimes  get,  I  would  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  16, 

19761 
Bt  ^cK  SocTTH  Africans  Polled:  Mostly  Ap- 
prove   OF    VORSTER 

(By  Humphrey  Tyler) 
Capetown. — A  poll  this  week  of  black  Af- 
ricans living  In  the  industrial  heart  of  South 
Africa,  around  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria, 
came  up  with  the  surprising  result  that  a 
majority  of  those  questioned  think  John 
Vorster,  the  white  South  African  Prime  Min- 
ister, is  either  "good"  or  "excellent"  at  his 
Job. 

It  is  almost  unthinkable  that  any  other 
previous  white  South  African  prime  minister 
in  recent  history  would  have  been  regarded 
this  ■way  by  blacks. 

This  is  especially  true  considering  that  the 
Africans  who  live  in  the  Johannesburg  in- 
dustrial area  are  Bophlstlcated  unbanites  who 
are  far  more  critical  of  government  policies 
than  the  more  amenable  rural  residents  and 
the  blacks  who  live  In  the  faraway  "home- 
lands" or  "bantustans." 

The  poll  of  black  opinion  follows  a  nation- 
wide, sclentiflcally  controlled  poll  of  white 
opinion  that  found  that  87  percent  of  all 
whites,  regardless  of  poUtlcal  affiliation, 
thought  Mr.  Vorster  had  done  either  an  "ex- 
cellent" or  at  least  a  "good"  Job  during  his 
eight  years  as  Prime  Minister. 

Only  2  percent  of  the  whites  poUed 
thought  his  performance  had  been  "poor"  or 
"very  poor,"  and  9  percent  thought  It  was 
"average." 

Understandably  the  Africans  did  not  prove 
quite  so  enthusiastic.  But  53  percent  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  poll — conducted  by  the 
mass-circulation  black  paper,  'World — 
thought  Mr.  Vorster  is  doing  a  good  or  ex- 
cellent Job.  compared  to  slightly  less  than  47 
percent  who  thought  that  he  Is  a  bad  prime 
minister.  A  small  group  preferred  not  to 
commit  themselves,  saying  that  he  has  both 
goo<l  and  bad  points. 

Supporters  of  Mr.  Vorster  praised  him  for 
his  policy  of  detente  with  the  rest  of  Africa; 
the  opening  of  more  Jobs,  previously  reserved 
for  whites,  to  Africans;  and  the  development 
of  t!ie  "homelands"  where  "Independence  is 
being  achieved  without  bloodshed." 

One  of  the  Prime  Minister's  black  sup- 
porters wrote,  "We  have  on  many  occasions 
witnessed  black  and  white  people  at  social 
gstherings  together,  talking,  eating,  and 
laughing.  Is  it  not  because  Mr.  Vorster  has 
allowed  It?  Previously  it  was  not  admissible. 
"Looking  around  we  see  black  men  driving 
the  most  fashionable  cars,  owning  fashion- 
able houses  which  are  furnished  with  modem 
bedroom  suites,  kitchen  schemes,  and  hl-fl. 
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We  have  got  a  bank,  owned  for  the  benefit  of 
blacks,  by  black  men. 

"I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  Mr.  VcH'ster 
has  brought  a  new  dimension  Into  the  p<di- 
tlcs  of  South  Africa  and  southern  Africa." 

Opponents  of  Mr.  Vorater  cited  the  "pass 
laws"  and  Influx  regulations  that  control  the 
flow  of  Africans  from  the  niral  areas  into  the 
cities,  the  citizenship  regulations  that  are 
applied  for  home  ownership  in  the  cities,  and 
the  wage  gap  between  black  and  white 
workers.  They  objected  to  concessions  that 
have  been  made  to  black  people  recently  as 
"tokens  to  fool  foreigners." 

Although  his  detractors  all  seemed  to 
admire  Mr.  Vorster's  attempts  to  make 
friends  with  other  African  states,  they  criti- 
cized him  because  (as  one  of  them  said)  "he 
is  exercising  detente  outside  South  Africa 
while  leaving  his  own  backyard  dirty." 

They  also  complained  that  "today  we  have 
Inflation  because  most  of  the  country's  In- 
come Is  being  spent  on  sophisticated  weap- 
ons" and  that  the  result  is  that  prices  "are 
being  increased  daily  and  we  blacks  cannot 
cope  with  this  Inflation." 

But  for  an  Afrikaner  nationalist  politician 
to  receive  such  a  high  percentage  of  approval 
from  the  people  who  could  be  expected  to 
dislike  him,  the  poll  is  something  of  a 
triumph  for  Mr.  Vorster. 
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trustees,  and  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  at  HolUswood  Jewish  Center. 


INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS  AND 
TRUSTEES:  HOLLIS WOOD  JEWISH 
CENTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  commimity 
leaders  are  the  backbone  of  our  great 
Nation  at  its  grassroots  level.  Their  col- 
lective guidance  brings  harmony  and  co- 
heslveness  to  all.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  part  of  a  service  for  the  installation 
of  such  leaders  at  the  Holliswood  Jewish 
Center  in  Holliswood,  N.Y.  on  Sunday. 
January  18,  1976. 

I  was  honored  to  install  the  following 
officers  and  trustees.  Officers  for  1976: 
president,  Jerry  Birbach;  vice  president, 
Harry  Arnold;  vice  president,  Murray 
Kalb;  vice  president,  Ernest  Palpinger; 
treasurer,  Alexander  Fershing;  assistant 
treasurer,  Abraham  Weissman;  financial 
secretary,  Hon  Saul  Weprin;  assistant 
financial  secretary,  Samuel  H.  winkel- 
man;  recording  secretary,  Nathan  T. 
Gische;  corresponding  secretary,  Joseph 
Lemberg;  assistant  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Nathan  Pineman. 

Trustees  for  1976:  Harry  Augenstein, 
Hanold  Cohen.  Paul  Cohen,  Dave  Gold- 
stein. Milton  Gottlieb,  Murray  Green- 
span. William  Gutschneider,  Joseph 
Handwerker.  Seymour  Jacobs.  Louis 
Klamer,  I.  Joel  Komarow,  Dr.  Alvin  M. 
Lashinsky,  Max  London,  William 
Mannes,  Abraham  Paiken,  Ben  Press, 
Herman  Reisfeld,  Joseph  Shatsky.  Fred 
Silverman,  and  George  Stofsky. 

I  am  sure  Rabbi  Herbert  D.  Richman 
and  Cantor  Irwin  Jacobs  as  well  as  all 
the  other  members  of  the  congregation 
share  the  confidence  I  have  in  the  leader- 
ship of  these  men.  I  thank  all  Involved 
with  the  evening's  events  and  would  like 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  officers. 


EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio's  Seventh  District, 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr.,  upon  his 
recent  selection  as  the  recipient  of  the 
coveted  Distinguished  Eagle  Scout  Award 
the  highest  honor  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Congressman  Brown  was  pre- 
sented with  the  honor  on  February  25. 
during  the  BSA's  annual  Congiessional 
Breakfast  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel. 

The  award  is  bestowed  on  an  individ- 
ual who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Ea«le 
Scout  at  least  25  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  nomination,  and  has  distingxiished 
himself  in  business,  a  profession,  or  In 
service  to  his  community  or  country.  Bud 
Brown  has  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions in  all  of  these  areas. 

Receiving  his  BJl.  in  Economics  from 
Duke  University  and  his  M.BJV.  from  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  he  served  as 
editor  and  copublisher  of  both  the  Frank- 
lin. Ohio,  Chronicle  and  Urbana.  Ohio, 
Daily  Citizrai.  He  went  on  to  become 
president  of  Brown  Publishing  Co. 

A  former  naval  officer.  Bud  was  on 
active  duty  both  in  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war.  He  continues  to  serve  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Bud  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1965, 
in  a  special  election,  following  the  death 
of  hLs  father,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Sr.,  one 
of  the  most  respected  Members  ever  to 
represent  Ohio  in  this  body.  Since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  he  has  actively  served 
on  his  committees,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  CcMnmittee  and  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  In  addition,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  FVjrce  on 
Election  Reform,  which  was  funda- 
mental in  the  passing  of  the  Campaign 
Reform  Act  of  1971.  Moreover,  he  has 
been  an  active  contributor  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Congressman  Brown  remains  active  in 
numerous  community  and  civic  affairs. 
He  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  newspaper 
association  affairs,  being  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Ohio  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists — 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  currently  serves  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. In  1971,  he  was  awarded  the  Aero- 
space Power  Award,  and  also  served  as 
an  adviser  to  the  UJ5.  Delegation  to  the 
World  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
for  Space  Telecoimnunications  in 
Geneva. 

Bud  Brown  has  devoted  himself  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation.  He  is 
indeed  most  deserving  of  the  Distin- 
guished   Eagle    Scout   Award — ^for   his 
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"continued  service  to  God,  his  country, 
and  fellowman." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  bring  this  tribute  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 


MAGIC  CHEF  HAS  AN 
RECORD 


ENVIABLE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  congressional 
recess  It  was  my  privilege  to  celebrate 
with  the  management  and  employees  of 
Magic  Chef  an  enviable  record  of  2  mil- 
lion man-hours  of  production  without  a 
lost  time  Injury.  Such  an  outstanding 
record  would  make  any  manufacturer 
proud,  and  it  is  certainly  a  tribute  to 
the  workers  and  to  the  management  of 
this  fine  company.  But  success  is  not  a 
stranger  to  Magic  Chef,  they  have  re- 
peatedly been  an  Industry  leader,  in 
safety  and  in  production,  as  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  gas,  electric 
and  microwave  kitchen  appliances  in  our 
country.  Although  I  am  a  Member  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  a  home- 
maker  and  I  can  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  the  high  quality  of  Magic 
Chef  products. 

The  people  of  Magic  Chef  have  worked 
since  August  2.  1975  without  a  lost-time 
Injury  In  order  to  establish  this  record. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  range  man- 
\ifacturer  has  achieved  this  goal,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Safety  Council.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  each  passing  day,  a  new 
record  for  the  range  Industry  has  been 
established,  according  to  John  Brj-an, 
Magic  Chef's  director  of  industrial  re- 
lations. 

Safety  records  In  industry  are  meas- 
lired  in  accident  frequency  rates;  that 
is,  the  number  of  lost-time  accidents  per 
million  man-hours  worked.  The  use  of 
this  measurement  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  man-hours  of  exposure,  thus 
enabling  a  comparison  between  compa- 
nies of  varying  sizes. 

Magic  Chef  safety  engineer,  Ronald 
Pickett,  reported  that  Magic  Chef.  Inc., 
had  an  accident  frequency  rate  of  only 
1.6  lost- time  accidents  per  million  man- 
hours  worked  for  1975.  compared  with 
a  rate  of  13.20  for  all  metal  fabrication 
Industries.  This  Magic  Chef  rate  of  1.6 
also  Is  far  below  the  rate  for  all  types 
of  industries  which  for  1975  was  10.20, 
Pickett  further  reported. 

Magic  Chef  has  been  tjing  its  promo- 
tion of  the  two  million  safe  man-hours 
with  the  American  Bicenteimlal  celebra- 
tion, according  to  S.  B.  Rymer,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Magic  Chef,  Inc.  He  reported  that 
the  company  had  been  projecting  that  It 
would  reach  two  million  safe  manhours 
by  George  Washington's  birthday  and 
that  3  million  could  be  reached  by  the 
Nation's  200th  birthday  on  July  4.  1976. 
Magic  Chef's  first  formal  safety  pro- 
gram was  begim  in  1969,  some  2  years 
prior  to  the  p€issage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  Prom  1969  to  the 
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present,  Magic  Chef  people  have  passed  1 
million  safe  man-hours  on  6  different 
occasions. 

According  to  Magic  Chef  plant  man- 
ager, Jerry  Ward,  over  90  percent  of  all 
injuries  are  caused  by  the  worker's  own 
error.  Even  so,  he  reported  that  Magic 
Chef  has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  making  equipment  safer  and 
providing  safer  and  more  rleasant  work- 
ing conditions.  Safety  inspections  are 
regularly  conducted  and  the  company 
has  a  continuing  program  of  receiving 
safety  suggestions  from  employees  and 
acting  upon  them. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  the  em- 
ployees of  Magic  Chef  with  a  plaque  com- 
memorating their  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Magic  Chef  president.  S.  B.  Rymer. 
Jr.,  accepted  the  plaque  from  me.  and 
in  turn  presented  it  to  ^fa3ic  Chef 
safety  engineer.  Ron  Pickett,  and  J.  R. 
West,  chairman  of  the  Employee  Safety 
Committee. 

Other  public  officials  participating  in 
the  celebration  were:  Cleveland  mayor. 
Harry  Dethero;  Bradley  County  Judge, 
Carl  Collums;  Rev.  Richard  Looney,  pas- 
tor of  Broad  Street  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Cleveland;  Breecher  Hunter, 
president  of  the  Cleveland-Bradley 
Chamb?r  of  Commerce;  Nelom  Jackson, 
the  chambers  executive  vi^-e  president; 
Gary  Smith,  president  of  Cleveland  As- 
sociated Industries;  Willard  Morrow, 
Cleveland  Associated  Industries  manag- 
ing director;  and  Roy  T.  Musselwhite, 
Magic  Chef  executive  vice  president. 
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Mayor  Reginald  Sullivan  served  In 
some  of  the  most  trying  times  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  During  his  tenure  of  office, 
he  made  every  effort  to  provide  jobs  and 
employment  opportunities  to  those  af. 
fected  by  the  Great  Depression  of  tha 
thirties.  He  also  took  positive  action  to 
stop  the  spread  of  serious  crime  and  make 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  a  safer  place  to 
live.  Certainly  one  of  the  highlishts  of  his 
public  career  was  when  he  introduced 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  Mon- 
ument Circle. 

I  believe  a  strong  indication  of  his 
youth  and  vigor  and  his  dedication  to 
hard  work  is  the  amazing  fact  that  Regi- 
nald Sullivan  finally  gave  up  his  serioiLs 
practice  as  an  attorney  at  the  youthful 
age  of  90. 

We  aU  join  togetlier  to  wish  Mayor 
Sullivan  a  most  happy  birthday  and  an- 
other 100  years  of  good  health.  Undoubt- 
edly, all  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Rcpre-ientatives  join  me  in  this  salute. 


RETURN  OP  PROPERTY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


TO 


HO'l. 


FORMER  MAYOR  REGINALD  H.  SUL- 
LIVAN CELEBRATES  lOOTH  BIRTH- 
DAY 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  i,  1976 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  7.  there  will  be  a  program  to 
honor  former  Mayor  Reginald  H.  Sul- 
livan— one  of  the  finest  citizens  and  pub- 
lic servants  in  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis.  In  tills  year  of  1976,  as  our 
Nation  celebrates  its  200th  anniversary, 
it  seems  fitting  that  on  March  10  this  fine 
gentleman  will  be  celebrating  his  100th 
birthday. 

Reginald  H.  Sullivan  was  born  In  In- 
dianapolis. Ind..  to  Thomas  and  Alice 
Sullivan.  Thomas  Sullivan,  an  outstand- 
ing man  on  his  own  right,  was  an  attor- 
ney, a  judge  on  the  circuit  court,  and  the 
second  mayor  of  Indianapolis. 

Reginald  was  educated  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege and  received  a  law  degree  from  In- 
diana University  School  of  Law  in  1899. 
As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
he  ran  successfully  for  the  State  legis- 
lature and  served  effectively  for  4  years 
before  being  elected  as  the  mayor  of  In- 
dianapolis. Mayor  Reginald  Sullivan 
served  two  terms,  the  first  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1930.  through  1934.  and  the  second 
term  starting  in  1943.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention,  as  an  historical  note,  that 
Thomas  and  Reginald  are  <»ie  of  only 
two  father  and  son  mayors  to  have 
served  In  our  country. 


THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    UASSACHI7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  return  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  the 
former  Massachusetts  Bay  Transporta- 
tion Authority  Codman  Yards,  situated 
In  Cambridge  near  Harvard  Square.  TTie 
property  was   donated  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  late  sixties  by  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  gift  from  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  In  memory  of  Its  late 
beloved  son,  former  President  Kennedy, 
to  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  library.  As  you  all  know, 
the  library  will  not  be  built  In  Cam- 
bridge, but  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  in  Etorchester. 
The  express  purpose  of  the  gift,  which 
was  to  provide  a  site  for  an  archival  de- 
pository for  President  Kennedy's  papers 
and  memorabilia,  therefore  cannot  now 
be  realized  at  the  Cambridge  site.  I  am 
advised  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  that  while  there  exists  a  moral 
and  equitable  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  now  return  the 
property  to  the  Commonwealth,  this  can- 
not be  done  without  an  express  act  of 
Congress.  The  property,  of  course,  did 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
money.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  express  purpose  of  housing 
the  Kennedy  Library  and  any  other  v~e 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  in 
violation  of  both  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  gift. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record : 

HJt.  12339 
A    bUl    to   authorize   th«   Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  convey  certain  land  in 
Cambridge,   Maasachxiaetts.   to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massacbusetta 
Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled.  That  the 
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Administrator  of  General  Servlcea  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  without  consldsni- 
tion  and  by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  tlfle. 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
that  certain  tract  of  land,  situated  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  which  was  convejred 
to  the  United  States,  as  a  gift  from  the  peo- 
ple of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
In  order  to  provide  a  site  for  the  presidential 
archival  depository  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Ubrary,  by  a  deed  dated  January 
24,  1968,  and  recorded  with  the  Middlesex, 
Massachusetts,  Southern  District  Regisby  of 
Deeds  in  book  11467  at  page  668. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING GRANTS  BASED  ON  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  October,  In  my  testimony  before 
House  Government  Operation  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  in  remarks  addressed  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  floor,  I  announced 
my  support  for  extension  of  general  rev- 
enue sharhig.  At  that  time  I  suggested 
several  modifications  in  the  present  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  would  direct  funds 
to  those  units  of  government  most  ur- 
gently in  need  of  additional  revenue 
sources  while  at  the  same  time  stream- 
lining the  present  format  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation,  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  which  Incorporates 
the  suggestions  I  outlined  last  October. 
My  proposal  would  direct  funds  to 
those  areas  most  in  need  of  additional 
revenues  by  establishing  a  program  of 
supplemental  entitlements  for  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  Utilizing  a  formula 
based  upon  unemployment  rates,  my 
proposal  would  direct  an  additional  $1.7 
billiou  in  supplemental  revenue  sharing 
grants  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Allocations  will  be  made  quarterly,  with 
regular  revenue  sharing  allocations. 
The  eUgibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  depend  upon  whether  their 
unemployment  rate  for  the  previous  cal- 
endar quarter  exceeds  6  percent.  In 
many  respects  my  proposal  is  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  recently  vetoed 
Public  Works  Employment  Act. 

It  establishes  a  "pot"  of  money  for  sup- 
plemental entitlements  which  will 
fluctuate  with  the  national  imemploy- 
ment  rate.  It  will  be  automatically  trig- 
gered on  or  off  as  the  national  imem- 
ployment  rate  exceeds  or  drops  below 
6  percent.  The  funds  authorized  under 
this  program  would  be  In  addition  to 
those  allocated  under  the  regular  reve- 
nue sharing  formula.  My  proposal  will 
not  require  one  governmental  unit  to 
give  under  revenue  sharing  so  that  an- 
other may  receive.  In  addition,  consist- 
ent with  congressional  efforts  to  control 
the  economy,  these  supplemental  au- 
thorizations would  be  subject  to  the  reg- 
ular budgetary  and  appropriations 
process. 
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My  proposal  differs  In  two  significant 
respects  from  that  contained  in  the  Pub- 
lic Wotks  Employment  Act.  First  of  all. 
my  proposal  would  make  these  supple- 
mental grants  a  permanent  part  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program.  Second,  allo- 
cation under  my  f  (mnula  would  be  based 
solely  upon  unemployment  rates  and  rev- 
enue sharing  allocations. 

I  have  chosen  imemployment  as  my 
"need"  factor  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Clearly,  unemployment  hurts  most  those 
who  are  unemployed.  Unemployment 
hurts  both  the  pocketbook  and  the  spir- 
it of  the  unemployed.  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  assist  in  finding  jobs  for  these 
men  and  women. 

Unemployment,  however,  also  hurts 
government.  As  unemployment  increases, 
the  tax  base  from  which  a  State  or  local 
government  can  draw  for  its  revenues  is 
further  diminished.  Simultaneously,  the 
demands  upon  the  available  revenues  of 
governments  seek  to  assist  those  on  the 
unemployment  rolls.  Without  the  addi- 
tion of  this  unemployment  factor,  loctil 
taxes  on  those  still  working  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  as  gov3mments  seek  to 
close  their  budgetary  gaps.  But  such  in- 
creases will  rarely,  if  ever,  result  in  an 
improvement  of  community  services. 

Moreover,  unacknowledged  by  many, 
unemployment  is  also  bad  for  business. 
Unemployment  is  a  symptom  of  a  sick 
economy,  of  an  economy  producing  at 
less  than  full  capacity.  Consequently, 
prices  for  goods  increase,  while  the  avail- 
able market  of  customers  decreases.  The 
only  wiimer  in  the  whole  process  is  the 
welfare  rolls  which  swell  with  men  and 
women  who  find  themselves  without  a 
livelihood  to  support  either  themselves 
or  their  famiUes. 

Second,  my  proposal  also  is  intended 
to  sti'eamllne  the  present  revenue  sharing 
program  by  eliminating  the  planned  and 
actual  use  reports,  the  priority  use  cate- 
gories, and  the  prohibition  against  use 
of  these  funds  for  matching  purposes. 
These  proposals  are  based  largely  upon 
a  recc^nition  of  what  most  observers 
agree  is  the  reality;  namely,  the  inter- 
changeability,  the  fungibiUty,  of  reve- 
nue sharing  fimds  with  other  revenues 
available  to  State  and  local  governments. 
I  like  to  refer  to  this  process  as  a  shell 
game.  Under  the  present  law,  a  local  gov- 
ernment win  report  that  it  will  use.  or 
has  used,  revenue  sharing  money  for  a 
certain  purpose,  just  to  fulfill  the  Fed- 
eral requirements.  But  what  it  actually 
does  is  shift  money  from  one  account  to 
another,  pretending  to  use  local  money 
where  the  Federal  Government  would 
frown  on  the  use  of  Federal  money.  But 
once  Federal  money  is  thrown  into  the 
pot,  there  is  no  good  way  to  trace  it.  It 
takes  an  army  of  Federal  bookkeepers 
just  to  try  to  do  that.  By  letting  local  gov- 
ernments just  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
money  according  to  their  own  priorities, 
we  create  a  situation  where  there  is  no 
room  for  Federal  bookkeepers. 

Consistent  with  the  elimination  of  the 
restrictions  upon  use  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  funds,  my  proposal  incorporates 
revised  reporting  and  nondiscrimination 
provisions.  Under  the  present  law.  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  used  in  any  program  where 
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discrimination  is  practiced.  But  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  very  difBcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  prove  revenue  ghnHng  funds  are 
being  used  to  finance  a  discriminatory 
program.  That  Is  because  of  the  shell 
game  to  which  I  referred. 

My  proposal  is  to  Impose  one  simple 
requirement  on  any  community  that  ac- 
cepts revenue  sharing  funds.  We  should 
ask  them  to  assure  compliance  with 
civil  rights  laws  in  all  programs  under- 
taken by  that  government.  Why  should  it 
make  any  difference  what  the  soiu-ce  of 
the  revenues  are? 

Finally,  I  propose  further  elimination 
of  administrative  redtape  by  requiring 
the  filing  of  only  one  report.  This  report 
would  encompass  anticipated  revenues 
and  expenditures  for  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  period  and  actual  revenues  and 
expenditures  for  preceding  fiscal  periods. 
This  single  report,  easily  assembled,  will 
then  become  the  basis  for  public  hear- 
ings. Public  participation,  as  it  should 
be.  would  be  directed  toward  a  juris- 
diction's entire  budget,  rather  than  iso- 
lated upon  one  factor,  such  as  revenue 
sharing,  which  has  no  real  meaning  un- 
less other  elements  of  a  jurisdiction's 
budget  are  also  considered. 

All  of  these  proposals,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  based  upon  two  premises,  both  of 
which  are  the  central  purposes  behind 
any  revenue  sharing  program.  One  is 
the  belief  that  local  officials  are  better 
acquainted  with,  and  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  local  govern- 
ment than  some  faceless  bureaucrats  in 
Washington.  Secondly,  I  also  agree  with 
the  perception  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  alleviating  the 
growing  disparity  between  resoiu-ces  and 
needs  within  these  units  of  government. 

I  Ijelieve  my  legislation  is  consistent 
with  these  premises  and  the  spirit  of 
general  revenue  sharing. 


CALVIN  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINAR"K 
CELEBRATES  CENTENNIAL 


Hon.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cal- 
vin College  and  Seminary  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids is  celebrating  its  centennial  year  in 
1976.  Calvin  is  a  leading  force  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  area  in  numerous  respects, 
and  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  many  expressions  of 
commendation  which  the  College  has  re- 
ceived this  year.  I  have  long  been  im- 
pressed by  the  academic  excellence  of  the 
college  and  seminary,  and  the  dedication 
and  ability  of  it.-;  faculty,  students,  and 
alumni. 

Calvin  College  and  Seminary  is  an  edu- 
cational institution  of  the  Christian  Re- 
formed Church,  which  was  established 
in  1857  but  has  its  roots  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  In  the  United  States  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  traces  its 
origins  to  a  group  of  Immigrants  that 
came  to  this  country  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  middle  of  the  19th  centurj-. 
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Many  of  these  Dutch  Immigrants  settled 
in  the  west  Michigan  area,  so  that  the 
group  decided  to  establish  its  own  school 
in  Grand  Rapids  in  1876.  This  early 
school,  which  was  dejiigned  to  train  min- 
isters, developed  into  the  excellent  lib- 
eral arts  college  and  theological  seminary 
which  now  make  up  Calvin.  The  college 
and  seminary  occupy  the  same  campus, 
but  they  are  now  separate  schools. 

Although  Calvin  had  modest  begin- 
nings— in  1876  it  consisted  of  one  pro- 
fessor and  seven  students — it  has  grown 
tremendously  throughout  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  seminary  now  has  23  faculty 
members  and  206  students,  while  the  col- 
lege's student  body  exceeds  3,600  and 
continues  to  grow  every  year.  The  col- 
lege faculty  now  has  more  than  175  full- 
tune  members.  Calvin's  students  are 
drawn  from  39  States,  9  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, and  14  other  foreign  countries,  tes- 
timony to  Calvin's  ability  to  attract  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
much  of  the  world.  The  college's  aim  is  to 
give  these  young  people  a  liberal  arts 
education  that  is  academically  excellent 
and  governed  by  the  Reformed  Christian 
faith,  while  the  seminary  continues  to 
train  ministers  for  the  church.  Calvin 
stresses  academic  achievement  and  has 
received  wide  praise  for  the  quality  and 
range  of  is  curriculum.  The  college  will 
soon  offer  its  first  graduate  degree  pro- 
gram, the  master  of  arts  in  teaching. 

Calvin  recently  completed  a  move  to  a 
beautiful  new  250  acre  campus  that  pres- 
ently can  accommodate  4.000  students. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  campus  is 
the  fine  library,  which  has  an  outstand- 
ing collection  of  periodicals  and  a  total 
of  over  230,000  books.  My  interest  in  li- 
braries of  aU  sorts  is  heightened  in  this 
case  because  the  Calvin  Library  serves  as 
a  repository  for  many  documents  and 
volumes  that  chronicle  the  story  of  the 
Dutch  in  America,  including  that  of  my 
own  ancestors.  Also  included  is  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  religious  and  theo- 
logical works  to  serve  the  Seminarj'. 
These  modem  facilities  will  allow  Calvin 
to  continue  to  Improve  its  academic  pro- 
gram, while  also  offering  a  wide  range  of 
extracurricular  activities  for  its  student. 

Calvin  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the 
■West  Michigan  community  in  numerous 
ways.  Calvin  uses  its  new  facilities  to 
bring  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  activities 
to  Grand  Rapids.  Many  businesses  and 
organizations  use  the  campus  building 
and  student  housing  for  conventions  and 
workshops.  Students  at  the  college  and 
seminary  give  a  substantial  amount  of 
volunteer  service  to  the  community  in 
local  schools,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  day-care  centers.  The  KIDS  pro- 
gram—Kindling Intellectual  Desire  in 
Students — recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
student  volunteer  programs  in  Michigan, 
places  over  450  volunteers  in  44  different 
schools  and  agencies.  Over  7,000  Calvin 
alunMil  live  in  western  Michigan  and 
make  many  significant  contributions  to 
the  community.  More  than  1,000  teach- 
ers In  area  schools  received  their  train- 
ing at  Calvin.  Many  members  of  both 
faculties  provide  leadership  to  the  com- 
munity In  political,  cultural,  and  reli- 
glo\is  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  many  con- 
tributions made  by  Calvin  College  and 
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Seminary,  I  think  it  is  highly  appropri- 
ate tliat  the  school  be  commended  on  its 
100th  anniversary.  It  la  a  privUege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  call  Calvin  a  part  of  the 
Fifth  District,  and  to  count  so  many  of 
its  supporters  and  alumni  among  my 
constituents.  So  I  offer  Calvin  my  heart- 
iest congratulations,  and  wish  it  well  as 
it  embarks  on  its  second  century  of 
service. 


ANGOLA  IS  STEP  AWAY 
FROM  PANAMA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALI>ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

^rr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
Africa  and  Panama  are  in  the  news  on 
an  almost  daily  basis  and  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
thougJit-provoking  article  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  written  by  the  widely  re- 
spected journalist  and  hiotorian,  Isaac 
Don  Levine.  I  include  his  colimin  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks : 

[From  the  San  Dlgeo  Union.  Feb.  4.  1970] 

Soviets    Test   Castbo — Angola    Is    Step 

Away  From  Panama 

(By  Isaac  Don  Levine) 

The  paramount  Issue  In  the  crisis  over 
Angola,  overriding  all  the  others  raised  so 
Xar  In  the  great  debate  on  the  subject.  Is: 

How  to  get  the  Cuban  Expeditionary  Force 
withdrawn  from  Africa  and  sent  packing 
bade  home,  Ju.st  as  President  John  Kennedy 
In  October,  1962,  compelled  the  25  Rtisslan 
ships.  loaded  with  mlssUes  and  other  arnis, 
to  turn  around.  a.s  they  neared  Cuba's  shores, 
and  head  for  home. 

Imbedded  In  this  Gordlan  Knot  are  two 
novel  points  which  have  so  far  escaped  gen- 
eral attention.  F^rst.  there  Is  the  palpable 
demonstration  that  a  non-African  power  Is 
carrying  on  warfare  on  another  continent  In 
the  classical  Imperialist  tradition. 

Second  Is  the  clear  precedent  set  by  the 
Soviet-Cuban  Intervention  In  Angola  for 
similar  adventures  In  the  Caribbean,  from 
Pueito  Rico  and  Panama  to  Venezuela. 

Yet  the  Angola  crisis  may  offer  the  op- 
portune historical  hour  for  the  United  States 
to  avert  the  outbreak  of  World  War  III  over 
our  ramparts  In  the  Caribbean.  It  la  an 
occasion  not  unlike  the  moment  early  In 
1936  when  Hitler  marched  -into  the  Rhine- 
land,  presaging  the  coming  of  Wcrld  War  II. 
At  that  time.  Great  Britain's  Anthony  Eden 
and  France's  Pierre  Flandln,  hypnotized  by 
Hitler's  detente,  complalsantly  allowed  him 
to  violate  the  provisions  cf  the  Versailles  and 
Locarno  treaties. 

Is  it  necessary  to  remind  our  policy-mak- 
ers that  Fidel  Castro's  military  force,  acting 
in  Angola  as  a  massive  unit  of  the  Soviet 
army.  Is  based  at  the  gateway  to  the  Carib- 
bean where  the  lifeline  of  the  United  States — 
the  Panama  Canal — Is  located? 

When  the  Senate  voted  to  cut  off  American 
supplies  to  the  antl-Sovlet  forces  In  Angola, 
It  did  so  In  the  announced  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Intervention  there  presented  no 
threat  to  the  vital  Interests  of  this  country. 

Curiously,  the  Senate's  severe  critic.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  displayed 
the  same  vlslonless  rationale.  In  a  recent 
news  conference,  Ktsslngrr  de:lared  that 
the  Issue  In  Angola  Is  not  whether  vital 
American  Interests  are  Involved  there,  but 
"whether  the  Soviet  Union,  backed  by  a 
Cuban  expeditionary  force,  can  impose  on 
two-thirds  of  the  pcpul.-\tlou  ltd  own  brand 
of  government." 
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Kissinger  knows  only  too  well  that  the 
United  States  did  nothing  when  Imperialist 
Moscow  imposed  its  brand  of  totalitarian 
despotism  on  Poland,  on  Hungary,  on  Czecho- 
slovakia, on  East  Germany  through  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  In  many  other 
areas. 

If  that  be  the  Issue,  how  did  It  come  to 
pass  that  under  detente,  carried  out  wi'.h 
such  fanfare  by  Nixon,  Ford  and  Kissinger. 
the  Soviet  tentacles  which  have  been  girding 
the  globe  and  encircling  the-e  United  States, 
Implant  the  Kremlin's  brand  of  dictatcrshln 
wherever  they  reach? 

The  basic  Is.sue  In  Angola  1-  not  tlie  rivalry 
between  Soviet  Rus.'^la  and  the  United  States 
over  mineral  resources  or  the  control  of  ship- 
ping lanes  In  the  South  Atlantic.  That 
rivalry,  while  Important,  Is  ca  a  par  with 
many  Flnillar  secondary  contents  between 
the  tw5  r.nperpowers  all  over  the  earth.  V/o 
have  lerrnod  to  live  with  these  frictions  rlnco 
the  rlsa  of  tho  Communist  challenge  to  the 
Ireo  world. 

Nor  l.s  the  primary  1s.jUC  In  Angola  whether 
dotente  can  be  continued  to  further  world 
peace.  The  truth  Is  that  detente  has  been  a 
dy1n!»  swan  for  some  time.  Its  failure  and 
eventual  doom  have  been  Indicated  by  most 
Independent  observers  In  all  countries.  The 
astute  Wa>;hlngton  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Times,  WlUlam  Saflre,  opened  his  essay 
on  Doc.  29  with  this  verdict:  "As  1975  draws 
to  an  end,  detente  Is  dead.  The  second  cold 
war  Is  under  way." 

Nor  is  the  crucial  Is.iue  In  Angola  whether 
wo  should  extend  aid  In  the  form  of  sup- 
plies and  arms  to  the  nationalist  elements 
thero.  an  important  subject  to  be  sure,  to 
which  most  of  the  pundits  of  the  press  and 
media  have  devoted  millions  of  words  as  if  It 
Involved  the  seciirlty  of  the  nation. 

The  paramount  pressing  Issue  Is  the 
Cuban  expeditionary  force  fighting  a  skir- 
mish in  the  Soviet  battle  for  world  hegemony. 

Castro  has  openly  avov/ed  the  alms  of  the 
Soviet-Cuban  axis  In  his  speech  on  Dec.  22 
at  the  great  Congress  of  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist Party,  in  the  presence  of  the  Krem- 
lin's ideological  mentor,  Suslov,  and  of  the 
Communist  delegates  from  Central  and 
South  America. 

"We  will  never  renounce  our  solidarity 
with  Puerto  Rico  and  Angola,"  Castro  de- 
clared. "The  flags  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  one  and  the  same."  And  he  went  on: 
"V/e  win  defend  Angola  and  Africa  with  our 
blood  If  It  sho\ild  be  necessary." 

On  Jan.  10  Castro  staged  a  grandiose  re- 
ception for  Panama's  dictator,  Brig.  Oen. 
Omar  Torrljos  Herrera,  who  came  to  Cub*, 
escorted  by  over  200  picked  foUowers,  on 
a  state  visit.  His  Journey  followed  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Havana  of  a  delegation  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  Communists  carrying  on  the  fight  for 
Independence  from  the  United  States.  The 
avowed  purjxxse  of  Torrljos'  visit  was  to  se- 
cure help  for  his  acquisition  of  full  sover- 
elf^nty  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

"To  the  1.2  mlUIon  Panamanians  we  can 
add  nine  mUllon  Cubans,"  Castro  assured 
Torrljos  on  Jan.  12  before  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  thousand,  advising  his  prospective 
ally,  however,  not  to  force  the  Issue  Im- 
mediately. .X^ 

"Much  more  Important  than  a  small  bit  of 
land,"  Castro  warned  his  visitor  In  words 
which  unmistakably  echoed  the  I^emlln's 
catechlsnv,  "Is  the  Uberation  of  a  contin- 
ent .  .  .  the  liberation  of  Vietnam,  of  Africa, 
of  Angola."  How  could  the  ruler  of  a  poverty- 
ridden  Inconsiderable  island,  unless  be  be  a 
stooge  of  the  Soviet  power,  brag  of  the  liber- 
ation of  a  continent? 

In  his  Interview  of  Jan.  17,  with  the  cor- 
respondent of  Corriere  della  Sera,  Castro 
stressed  his  determination  to  flgbt  on  In 
Angola,  and  rejected  demands  from  Wash- 
ington that  Cuba  "should  no  longer  back  the 
movement  for  Independence  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  government  of  Panama  In  the  struggle 
over  the  Canal." 
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The  reference  to  the  Panama  Caoial  mttst 
be  Judged  in  conjunction  with  the  threats 
to  selee  the  canal  by  force  whteh  have  been 
made  by  Panama's  dictator,  General  Torrljos. 
Coupled  with  Castro's  provocative  dalms  to 
unity  with  Puerto  Rico,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  leaves  no  room 
for  dispute. 

If  any  further  evidence  is  needed  that 
Castro  was  speaking  for  the  ECremlin,  it  Is  to 
be  found  in  a  suppressed  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Security  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  report,  compiled  be- 
fore Cuban  tro<q>s  were  dispatched  to  Angola, 
deals  with  Soviet  domination  of  Cutut's 
quasl-mUltary  secret  police,  the  IX3I.  and 
concludes : 

"Castrolte  agents  are  now  infiltrating  the 
structure  of  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  United  States,  and  are  also  utilizing 
Latin  and  North  American  agents  In  their 
sabotage  In  full  ooUabormtlon  'with  agents 
of  the  KGB  (the  Soviet  secret  police.)  The 
DGI  Is  now  an  extension  of  the  KOB." 

The  Cuban  military  establishment  Is  now 
nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  Soviet  Army. 
How  else  Is  one  to  characterize  the  combined 
Soviet  air  and  sea  lift  which  is  transporting 
troops  from  Cuba  to  Angola,  according  to 
Pentagon  sources,  bringing  Castro's  expe- 
ditionary force  up  to  10,500  men  at  this 
writing? 

Two  da3r8  after  Castro  first  threw  down  the 
gauntlet,  the  official  Soviet  mouthpiece,  Ib- 
vestla,  echoed  his  call  that  support  of  na- 
tional liberation  movements  la  one  of  the 
most  Important  principles  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  That  theme  has  been  stressed  again 
and  again  in  recent  weeks  In  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements. 

What  this  amounts  to  Is  a  warning  to  all 
that  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  proclaimed  at 
the  infamous  invasion  of  Czechcslovskte  In 
1968,  Is  being  applied  and  tested  now  In 
Angola  as  a  proving  ground,  with  Cuba  as 
the  Instriunent. 

The  Kremlin  has  served  notice,  the  way 
Hitler  did  in  Metn  Kampf.  that  it  assumes  the 
right  to  wage  war  In  any  port  of  the  planet 
where  an  antl-capltalist  revolutionary  move- 
ment appears.  That  such  movements  can  and 
have  been  engineered  by  the  Kremlin's  own 
underground  agencies  Is  clear  In  FeUng.  In 
Belgrade,  in  Bucharest.  In  Egypt,  but  not  to 
the  American  public  which  has  been  be- 
fuddled for  years  by  the  mythology  of 
detente. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  Is  a  dead  hanging 
over  the  Caribbean  In  the  form  of  the  Cuban 
expeditionary  force  in  Angola  'Where  troops 
are  being  trained  for  further  operations  in- 
side the  vital  defense  perimeter  of  the  Uhited 
States. 

Eveh  Kissinger  admitted  it  when  he  de- 
clared that  If  the  United  States  permits  the 
establlsliment  of  a  Soviet  Angola,  it  will  be 
an  Invitation  to  Moscow  to  engage  in  similar 
interventions  elsewhere.  In  his  latest  bard- 
line  declaration  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee,  following  his  con- 
ference with  Brezhnev  in  Moscow.  Kissinger 
warned  Soviet  Bvissla  against  moving  "any- 
where it  wants  without  serious  rtak,"  involv- 
ing "a  great  miscalculation,  thereby  plunging 
us  Into  a  major  confrontation  which  neither 
of  us  wants." 

The  Immediate  area  of  danger  Is  In  Panama 
where  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  repre- 
senting the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment, negotiated  a  new  treaty  with  the 
government  of  Panama,  which  Is  awaiting 
congressional  approval. 

According  to  the  drafted  agreement,  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  Is  to  be 
shared  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama. Now  we  have  a  living  pracadsnt  far 
such  a  partnership  in  fierlln.  where  sov- 
ereignty is  exercised  joinUy  by  the  Soviet 
regime  and  the  Western  powers. 

Is  It  necessary  to  recaU  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  Ambassador  Bimker  how  It  hM 
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'worked,  what  with  the  nunterous  Soviet  har- 
aasments,  the  Berlin  blockade  and  airlift, 
and  the  monstrous  Berlin  Wall  still  stand- 
ing there  as  a  monument  to  diplomatic  folly? 
Joint  sovereignty  Is  a  guarantee  of  discord, 
turmoil,  and  bellicose  ventures. 

Such  ventures  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Soviet  arsenal  of  planted  provocations  and 
fiame-ups  in  the  field  of  International  rela- 
tions, as  anyone  who  would  look  into  the 
voluminous  record  can  see.  Ftor  the  Kremlin 
to  stage  an  "appropriate"  incident  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  be  an  elementary  exercise. 
Under  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  a  fraternal 
alliance  between  sovereign  Panama  and  Cuba 
would  provide  legal  cover  for  a  move  Into 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  Kremlin  would  simply 
respond  to  a  call  for  help  from  the  "socialist 
camp." 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  ruling  Jxmta  in 
Moscow  has  been  smarting  from  the  humU- 
iating  defeat  it  suffered  in  1962  in  Cuba  at 
the  hands  of  President  Kennedy,  and  has 
been  dreaming  of  retaliation  to  redeem  its 
impaired  prestige  among  the  worldvrtde  Com- 
munist parties. 

Instead  of  employing  Soviet  military  and 
naval  personnel,  as  Khrushchev  did  in  Octo- 
ber, 1962,  In  his  move  to  establish  missile 
bases  in  Cuba,  Brezhnev's  polltburo  would 
conduct  its  operation  in  Panama  by  making 
use  of  Cuban  tnxms  bearing  Soviet  arms. 

Since  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
Cuban  role  in  Angola  is  a  provocative  adven- 
ture. It  provides  a  fitting  occasion  for  Wash- 
ington to  raise  the  long-delayed  issue  of 
American  "on-site"  inspection,  under  Unit- 
ed Nations  auspices,  of  the  naval  pens  in 
Cuba  where  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  are 
alleged  to  be  sheltered. 

Such  Inspection  was  provided  for  in  the 
Khroshcher-KAnnedy  agreement  of  1962. 
With  the  enormous  expansion  since  then  of 
Soviet  sea  power,  and  what  with  the  fre- 
quent sighting  of  Soviet  nuclear  submarines 
off  the  Atlantic  Coast,  it  is  more  urgent  than 
ever  to  have  Cuba  permit  "on-site"  Inspec- 
tion of  her  naval  bases. 

The  United  States  cliallenge  to  Cuba  for 
periodic  "on-site"  Inspection  of  her  subma- 
rine harbors  is  sure  to  be  backed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS).  This  challen^  could  very  well  start 
with  a  demand  for  Castro  to  withdraw  his 
tnape  from  Angola.  This  Is  the  moment  for 
dj^lomacy  to  resort  to  plain  truth  about 
the  menace  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  military 
alliance  to  this  hemisphere  and,  specifically, 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Chairman  Mao's  admonitions  to  President 
yprd  against  the  Soviet  drive  for  world  he- 
gemony assures  support  for  action  in  the 
present  crisis  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  A  confrontation  between 
the  Brezhnev  and  iSouroe  doctrines  has  long 
been  overdue  on  the  Issue  of  "on-site"  in- 
spections. 

It  Is  urgent  that  such  action  take  place 
before  the  agreement  negotiated  by  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  with  Panama's  ruler.  General 
TmtIJos,  Is  approved  and  signed.  That  la  not 
by  say  that  the  original  treaty  with  Panama 
should  not  be  updated  and  amended,  so  long 
as  the  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  re- 
mains undivided  and  unimpaired  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States. 


JOHN  A.  CINQUEMANI 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguished  Los  Angeles 
citizen,  John  Cinquemanl.  will  be  hon- 
ored on  March  19  for  20  years  of  faith- 
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ful.  dedicated  sa-vice  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil. A  testimonial  dinner  is  b^ng  planned 
by  outstanding  Callf(»nlans  such  as 
the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Thomas 
Bradley:  former  California  Governor, 
Edmund  G.  "Pat"  Brown;  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Building  Industry 
Association  of  California,  George  Galvln; 
Los  Angeles  city  councU  president, 
John  S.  Gibson;  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of 
Labor.  William  Robertson;  and  the 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council,  Walter 
Zagajeskl.  It  is  appropriate  that  John's 
retirement  be  marlced  by  an  evening  such 
as  this. 

John  Cinquemanl  has  been  a  Los  An- 
geles resident  for  over  30  years,  coining 
to  our  city  following  his  overseas  duty 
with  the  U^.  Army  during  World  War  IL 
Although  bom  in  New  York.  John  has 
become  a  leader  in  our  community,  with 
many  contributions  to  his  credit  In  both 
organized  labor  and  the  community  at 
large. 

Since  1964,  when  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary treasurer  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council  In  Los  An- 
geles, Jolrn  has  worked  hard  to  establish 
better  relations  between  organised  labor 
and  other  segments  oi  our  populace.  In 
addition,  he  helped  start  programs  aimed 
at  promoting  members  of  minority  ethnic 
groups  as  apprentice  workers,  enabling 
them  to  eaXer  the  work  force  in  substan- 
tial nimibers. 

He  woiiced  his  way  up  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  starting  out  as  business 
representative  to  Palnto's  Union  Local 
713,  and  on  to  the  Painters  District 
Council  36.  John  also  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Ved- 
eration  of  Labor  and  the  California 
Labor  Federation,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Political  Education— COPE. 

John  has  also  been  active  In  many 
civic  affairs  outside  the  organized  labor 
field.  He  Is  a  memb»  of  the  Los  Angelfs 
Convention  and  Exhibition  Authority, 
the  Mayor's  Community  Develcqiment 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Mexican  American  Opportu- 
nity Foundation,  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  AID  United  Givers. 

In  addition,  John  has  received  many 
awards  for  his  outstanding  work  with 
labor  and  community  organisations,  In- 
cluding the  Mexican  American  Oppor- 
tunity Foundation  Aztec  Awards  of  Merit, 
the  Los  Angeles  Urban  League  Equal  Op- 
portunity Day  Award,  honoree  of  the 
Labor-Management  American  Trade 
Union  Council  for  Hlstadrut.  and  the 
President's  Committee  of  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Cinquemanl  has 
d«nonstrated  a  unique  talent  for  cxganl- 
zatlon  and  effectiveness  throughout  his 
career.  In  addition,  his  many  activities 
and  awards  point  out  his  energetic  and 
htmianltarlan  approach  to  life.  X  am 
positive  that  his  expressed  Interest  In  the 
public  welfare  wUl  continue  unabated. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratulat- 
ing John  Cinquemanl  for  his  many  out- 
standing acc<HnpIlshment5.  I  am  sure 
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that  his  lovely  wife,  Mary,  and  their 
daughter.  Carol,  are  justly  proud  of 
John's  distinguished  career. 


TODAY  MARKS  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  FIRST  TVA  PROJECT— NORR  IS 
DAM 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  dam  built  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

On  March  4,  1933,  President  Roosevelt 
pressed  a  gold  telegraph  key  in  Washing- 
ton, signalling  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion of  the  first  TVA  project — Norris 
Dam  on  the  Clinch  River  in  Tennessee. 

The  facility  was  named  after  Senator 
George  Norris,  one  of  the  primary  spon- 
sors of  the  TVA  Act,  and  is  the  largest  of 
19  major  TVA  reservoirs  that  control 
tributary  rivers  flowing  into  the  Tennes- 
see River. 

The  Norris  Dam  has  saved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  flood  damages 
averted  downstream  and  is  visited  fre- 
quently by  o£Qcials  and  citizens  from 
other  nations  around  the  world. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 
TVA,  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith  a 
news  announcement  by  TVA  concerning 
the  anniversary  of  Norris  Dam. 

The  press  release  follows : 
March  4  Is  40th  Anniversary  of  Norris  Dam 

Forty  years  ago  this  Thursday.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pressed  a  gold  tele- 
graph key  In  Washington.  D.C..  to  signal  the 
start  of  flUlng  at  TVA's  first  project,  Norris 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Clinch  River  in 
east  Tennessee. 

Con.structlon  of  Norris  Dam  was  betjun  In 
October  1933,  barely  five  months  after  the 
President  signed  the  enabling  legislation 
which  created  TVA.  Named  after  the  man 
who  was  principal  author  of  that  legisla- 
tion— Senator  George  Norris  of  Nebraska — 
Norris  Dam  marked  the  beginning  of  TVA's 
efforts  to  achieve  the  unified  development  of 
the  Tennessee  River  system. 

A  look  at  the  benefits  from  Norris  Dam 
over  40  years  shows  they  have  more  than 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  engineers 
who  planned  and  built  the  project,  TVA  says. 

Because  It  Is  the  largest  of  19  major  TVA 
reservoirs  that  control  tributary  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Tennessee,  Norris  is  one  of  the 
key  reservoirs  in  the  TVA  flood  control  sy.s- 
tem.  At  full  i>ool  level  Norris  Lake  is  129 
miles  long,  covers  more  than  34.000  acres, 
and  has  an  average  depth  of  about  60  feet.  It 
holds  as  much  as  830  billion  gallons  of  water. 

Flood  control  benefits  of  the  project  began 
even  before  work  was  completed.  Shonly 
after  the  dam  was  closed  in  1936.  flood  stor- 
age provided  by  the  reservoir  cut  4  feet  off  a 
flood  crest  at  Chattanoogo.  Tennessee,  saving 
an  estimated  $1,930,000  In  damages.  During 
the  March  1973  flood,  when  the  TVA  reser- 
voir system  helped  prevent  an  estimated 
$465,000,000  in  flood  damages  at  Chattanooga, 
Norrla  Reservoir  stored  over  500,000  acre-feet 
of  water  In  a  four-<lay  period — enough  to 
cover  an  area  of  100  square  miles  with  8  feet 
of  water. 
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since  Norris  Dam  first  began  generating 
hydroelectric  power  in  1936,  it  has  produced 
more  than  14  bUllon  kllowatthours  of  elec- 
tricity at  extremely  low  cost.  That  represents 
a  saving  of  roughly  $45  milUon  compared  to 
what  the  same  power  would  have  cost  over 
the  years  if  it  had  been  generated  at  con- 
ventional steam  plants  on  the  TVA  system. 
These  savings  are  building  up  at  a  rapid  rate 
as  higher  fuel  costs  have  widened  the  gap 
between  steam  plant  power  and  the  much 
lower  cost  of  power  from  Norris.  (The  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  Norris  project  was  $32 
million.) 

With  ir.s  s?euic  setting.  Norris  Lake  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  recreation 
and  vacation  spots  In  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley. 
It  attracts  over  3  million  re.  reatlon  visits  a 
year,  and  an  estimated  $16  inilllon  has  been 
Invested  over  the  years  in  recreation  facili- 
ties and  equlpmeat  arou.'.d  the  lakeshore.  In- 
cluded are  3  state  parks.  6  local  parks,  8  group 
camps  and  club.;,  over  850  private  lakefront 
h>me.s  and  v.'icatlon  cottages,  22  boat  docks 
and  resorts,  and  64  public  acce.s  areas. 

TVA  also  recently  set  aside  two  small  areas 
near  the  lake  where  individuals  and  famUles 
ran  enjoy  a  wilderness-type  experience.  These 
•small  wild  areas"  contain  Interesting  and 
unique  natural  features  for  those  Interested 
In  nature-oriented  recreation  and  environ- 
mental education. 

Fishing  is  a  m.aJor  activity  on  Norris  Lake 
and  there  are  hunting  opportunities  on 
shoreline  lands  Including  the  Chuck  Swann 
Wildlife  Management  Area  on  Central  Penin- 
sula—a  24.0C0-acre  tract  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Tennessee  by  TVA  In 
1952.  The  colder-than-normal  water  released 
at  Norris  Dam  also  makes  possible  tallwater 
fishing  downstream  for  rainbow  trout  stocked 
by  the  State  of  Tennes-see.  River  floating  and 
canoeing  fram  the  dam  downstream  to  Clin- 
ton, Tennessee,   are  also  popular. 

The  Norris  Dam  Reservation  selves  as  a 
research  center  for  TVA's  Division  of  For- 
e.stry.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Development. 
The  agency's  Forestry  and  Fisheries  Labora- 
tory is  located  near  the  dam.  along  with 
greenhouse  and  orchard  facilities  for  forestry 
research. 

The  NorrLs  project  at  the  very  start  pro- 
vided a  crucial  benefit  to  many  workers  In  the 
area— a  chance  for  employment.  Jobs  were 
scarce  In  the  1930's,  and  TVA  was  deluged 
with  applicants  when  hiring  began  for  the 
Norris  construction  force.  As  many  as  2,800 
workers  were  employed  during  the  construc- 
tion period,  and  the  project  provided  a  train- 
ing ground  In  new  skUls  for  hundreds  of 
workers  whose  only  previous  experience  was 
in  farming. 

The  con.structlon  village  built  by  TVA  to 
house  workers  and  their  families  was  de- 
signed to  ser\e  as  a  planned,  permanent 
commujilty  It  was  sold  Into  priv.»te  owner- 
ship in  1948  and  continues  t.Jay  as  the 
Town  of  Norris,  Teiines,see 
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TITLE  XX  HEARINGS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance  today  opened  hearings  on 


legislation  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
to  States  for  administering  and  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  social  services 
programs. 

I  tefstifled  in  support  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
9280,  to  eliminate  means  tests  for  senior 
citizens  using  community  centers  and 
other  social  services.  This  test,  which 
would  be  imposed  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  is  a  needless  intru- 
sion into  seniors'  privacy  and  a  blow  to 
their  fight  to  remain  self-reliant.  It 
would  waste  more  money  than  it  could 
save,  and  it  threatens  to  destroy  very 
valuable  senior  centers  in  our  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  matter  and  the  need  for 
prompt  action,  I  am  inserting  my  testi- 
mony in  the  Record  today  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
colleagues : 

Testimony  of  Cc.ngressman  Benjamin  S. 
Rjsenthal  of  New  York,  Before  the 
Public  Assistance  SUBcoMMrrrEE  of  the 
CoMMinEjs  ON  Ways  and  Means,  March 
4,  1976. 

title     XX 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  on 
an  Issue  which  greatly  concerns  me  and  so 
many  of  my  constituents. 

The  Title  XX  means  test  eligibility  re- 
quirement for  senior  citizens  is  harmful, 
costly  and  unfair.  It  places  harsh,  unneces- 
sary and  degrading  limitations  on  senior  citi- 
zens' eligibility  for  community  programs,  and 
offends  the  Integrity  of  older  Americans  who 
are  fighting  to  remain  self-reliant  and  com- 
munlty-sictlve. 

In  1974,  Congress  approved  Title  XX  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  home-  and 
community-based  care  services.  The  law  was 
termed  "ground  breaking"  and  a  "historic 
new  experiment  launched  to  increase  citizen 
participation  in  community  projects."  Title 
XX  Is  likely  to  have  Just  the  oppoelte  effect 
on  older  Americans.  Its  implementation  could 
lead  to  the  wholesale  abandonment  of  senior 
centers  and  the  denial  of  vital  services  to 
thousands  of  needy  seniors. 

Title  XX  regulations  were  issued  in  July 
1975.  Their  effective  date,  originally  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975,  was  set  back  to  April  1,  1976, 
pending  further  HKW  investigation.  The 
regulations  would  require  seniors  to  submit 
to  means  tests  to  determine  senior  center 
eligibility.  Thousands  of  older  Americans 
who  currently  participate  in  senior  center 
activities  will  be  disqualified  because  their 
incomes  exceed  the  cutoff  point.  Many  of 
these  seniors  have  been  performing  volun- 
tarily the  essential  administrative  duties  of 
the  centers. 

But  the  Implementation  of  the  means  test 
will  I'.ave  more  serious  consequences.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  seniors  who  will  qual- 
ify for  Title  XX  services  under  the  proposed 
means  test  will  choose  to  forego  these  serv- 
ices rather  than  undergo  the  Indignity  of  an 
intrusive  Income  Inquiry.  Moreover,  the  costs 
of  administering  such  tests  could  well  ex- 
ceed the  savings  from  excluding  a  relatively 
few  less  needy  seniors. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  older  Americans  would  not  be 
disqualified  on  the  basis  of  income.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  1974 
median  income  for  an  elderly  individual  liv- 
ing alone  waa  $2,966.  However,  the  1974 
median  Income  for  all  other  individuals  Uv- 
ing  alone  was  $4,437.  ThU  means  that  the 
average  Income  of  solitary  older  Americans 
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is  approximately  30%  below  the  n^tinnni 
average.  In  fact,  figures  for  senior  dttMDS 
cause  national  median  Income  flgims  to 
plummet  $1,500.  Over  70%  of  AmaHn'*  el- 
derly have  incomes  which  are  below  the  na- 
tional median. 

In  addition,  census  figures  reveal  that 
48%,  approximately  one-halT,  of  all  families 
which  are  beadied  by  Individuals  who  are  66 
years  and  older  have  Incomes  vhlch  are  60% 
lower  than  the  median  Inoomes  of  house- 
holds headed  by  younger  persons. 

Even  these  statistics,  however,  understate 
the  economic  reasons  tor  exempting  the  el- 
derly as  a  group  from  the  means  test.  Most 
senior  centers  are  located  In  areas  which 
were  previously  termed  OBO  target  areas; 
most  are  In  cities.  The  result  Is  that  seniors 
participating  at  centers  have  even  less  money 
than  national  statistics  Indicate. 

The  New  York  City  Bin«au  which  docu- 
ments federal  reimbursement  for  senior  cen- 
ter purchases,  has  compiled  a  demographic 
analysis  of  seniors  currently  participating 
in  programs  carried  out  by  sexiicac  centers  re- 
ceiving TlUe  XX  fimds.  The  review  la  baaed 
on  an  evaluation  of  Partictpant  Beglstratlon 
Forms,  which  were  completed  for  all  105,000 
elderly  registered  at  the  102  City  centers  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Pmxhased  Sodal 
Services  for  Adults. 

According  to  this  data.  97%  of  those 
seniors  who  currently  participate  in  center 
programs  in  New  York  City  would  remain 
eligible  under  Title  XX  requirements.  Tliree- 
fourths  of  those  seniors  polled  have  yearly 
gross  incomes  below  $3,600,  which  Is  leee  than 
half  of  the  State's  anmifti  wmrtiftw  income 
for  Individuals.  Seniors'  substandard  l"«fflrrw 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  70%  comes 
from  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 
which  have  failed  to  keep  paoe  with  in- 
flation. Ninety-one  percent  of  these  eenlore 
rely  on  fixed  income  programs  such  as  Social 
Security  as  their  sole  source  of  Income. 

Indeed,  older  Americans  are  unquestion- 
ably the  poorest  segment  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. They  hardly  need  a  iletiartliin  t«t 
wiilch  reaffirms  that  fact  and  pubUdsea  It 
to  the  communities  of  their  peers. 

But  the  Title  XX  means  test  Is  more  than 
unnecessary.  It  can  destroy  the  centers  if 
thousands  of  elderly  persons  who  would  be 
eligible  under  the  means  test  requirements 
will  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  test's  ex- 
tensive financial  scrutiny.  This  could  lead  to 
the  closing  of  numerous  centers  with  the 
denial  of  activities  to  countless  additional 
senior  elfins.  The  results  irould  be  un- 
speakably "tragic.  The  services  of  senior 
centers.  Including  membership  In  a  com- 
miuuty,  avoiding  needless  Institutionaliza- 
tion and  encouraging  self-sufficiency,  cannot 
be  purchased  In  the  market  for  any  amount 
of  money. 

In  addition  to  their  devastating  social  im- 
pact, these  federal  rules  are  unadmlnlstrable 
and  excessively  costly.  The  Philadelphia  Cor- 
poration for  Aging,  which  Is  responsible  for 
10%  of  Pennsylvania's  347  senior  centers, 
has  extensively  researched  both  the  ttm^i  uid 
cost  Involved  In  determining  ellglbUl^  for 
social  services  In  their  centers.  Its  renew 
reveals  the  cost  of  administering  the  means 
test  to  the  36.000  elderly  Phlladelpblans  re- 
ceiving services  is  $36.02  per  person.  The  total 
projected  cost  represents  16%  of  Fhlladel- 
plila's  total  TlUe  XX  aUocatlon  for  senior 
center  services.  In  addlUon.  It  takes  2%  hours 
to  administer  a  test  to  an  individual  and  to 
verify  the  Information  as  required  by  HXW. 
The  Corporation  for  Aging  states  that  since 
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the  average  center  has  1.000  parUclpants.  16 
staff  people  at  each  center  would  have  to  de- 
vote full  time  for  an  entire  month  to  comply 
with  the  regulations.  With  few  exceptions, 
centers  in  Philadelphia  do  not  have  IS  staff 
mnnbers.  even  if  secretaries,  van  drivers  and 
Janitors  ate  included.  This  data  does  not  In- 
clude administering  the  means  test  to  sen- 
iors receiving  services  In  their  homes,  which 
the  agency  estimates  would  Involve  even 
greater  costs  and  time.  The  Philadelphia 
OorporatlMi  for  Aging  concludes  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  comply  with  these 
requirements. 

The  New  York  Social  Service  Department 
agrees  with  this  assessmerftyand  feels  that 
Implementation  of  the  Title  ^[^  means  test 
to  senior  centers  wotild  be  impossible  to  man- 
age and  even  more  costly  than  In  Philadel- 
phia because  wages  are  higher  In  New  Yc^k. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  test  would  cost  be- 
tween $40  and  $45  to  administer  to  each  of 
the  200.000  New  York  seniors  seeking  cervices, 
or  a  total  of  at  least  $8  million. 

The  staggering  and  senseless  costs  of  a 
means  test  are  apparent  in  an  experiment 
conducted  in  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania. 
The  063  participants  in  an  elderly  transpor- 
tatltHi  program  partially  funded  by  Title  XX 
were  subjected  to  a  msenn  test.  The  costa  of 
the  testing  consumed  58%  of  the  total  avail- 
able program  funds;  a  mere  20%  of  these 
tested  were  found  ineligible.  It  cost  four 
times  as  much  to  administer  the  tests  as 
was  saved  by  not  providing  transportation 
to  those  seniors  foiuid  Ineligible.  Had  no  test 
been  administered,  the  money  saved  could 
have  provided  transportation  to  an  additional 
400  older  Wayne  County  residents,  a  67% 
expansion  In  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ai>plylng  the  Title  XX 
means  test  to  senior  citizens  Is  bad  policy. 
For  this  reason,  66  of  our  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  in  introducing  a  bill.  HJl.  0280. 
wtdeh  would  allow  states  to  waive  Individual 
means  tests  for  predominantly  low-income 
groups  of  senior  citizens.  The  group  analysis 
would  be  conducted  on  a  geographic  basis  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  data  available  to  the 
states.  While  this  bill  gives  the  states  some 
discretion  in  applying  the  means  test  to  their 
resident  seniors.  It  preserves  a  Congressional 
rtfle  in  the  eligibility  process.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  where  federal  dollars  are  distrib- 
uted, the  federal  government  lias  a  req>on- 
siUllty  to  help  determine  who  will  be  the 
recipients.  H.B.  9280  discharges  that  respon- 
stbUlty  with  nspeet  to  Title  XX  benefits  to 
seniors. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
committee's  investigation  of  title  XX  ellglbU- 
Ity  requirements  for  senior  citizens  will  re- 
sult In  the  passage  of  H3.  9280  or  like  legis- 
lation. 


OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE  AN- 
NOUNCES ADDITIONAL  HEAR- 
INGS ON  OPERATION  LEPRE- 
CHAUN 


HON.  CliARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1976 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  the  fifth  In  a  series  of  hearings  on 
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Operation  Leprechaim  on  Monday. 
March  8.  1976,  In  room  2175  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  at  10  ajn. 

This  hearing  will  focus  on  the  forced 
retirements  of  valued  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employees  in  the  aftermath  of 
Opcraticm  Leprechaun  allegatkms. 


STATE  SENATOR  JOSEPH  M.  KEN- 
NICK  RETIRES 


KQN.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recess  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  that  California  State 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Kennlck  had  an- 
nounced his  retirement. 

At  the  age  of  70.  and  with  18  years 
of  outstanding  service  In  the  legislature 
under  his  belt,  Joe  Kennlck  will  now 
be  able  to  take  a  well-earned  rest  How- 
ever, even  In  retlranent,  Saiator  Ken- 
nick  plans  to  stay  active  In  his  new  role 
as  a  political  consultant. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press-Telegram.  It  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  Joe  Kennlck's  career  in 
the  State  senate — and  how  the  people 
he  represented  for  so  many  years  re- 
spected and  admired  him: 

[Prom  Long  Beach.  Oallf..  Independent 

Press-Telegram.  Jan.  7.  10761 

KsinticK  SxsvKs  Wbll 

Joseph  M.  Kennlck's  decision  to  retire 
after  18  years  In  the  legislature  Is  one  his 
friends  In  Long  Beach  and  throughout  Cali- 
fornia win  regret.  But  at  70.  Kennlck  did  not 
find  the  rigors  of  anoUier  six-year  term  ap- 
pealing, and  his  regretful  decision  to  step 
down  is  understandable. 

Those  he  represented  were  fortunate.  Ken- 
nick  was  among  the  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  George  ICosoone.  a 
former  Senate  colleague  who  Is  now  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  once  commented 
that  Joe  Kennlck  could  have  any  office  In 
the  State  Senate  that  he  wished.  AH  Kennlck 
had  to  do  was  Indicate  his  desires.  Moscone 
said. 

Kennlck  did  not  use  his  popularity  and  re- 
spect to  achieve  personal  gain.  He  did  use 
them  for  Long  Beach  frequently  and  ef- 
fecUvely.  When  Governor  Brown  rejected  a 
$400,000  appropriation  for  planning  a  state 
building  In  Long  Beach,  Kennlck  swiftly 
began  to  confer  with  members  of  the  As- 
sembly and  Senate  and  with  the  governor.  In 
three  days,  the  appropriation  was  back  In 
the  budget. 

Kennlck's  concerns  were  more  than  pa- 
rochial, as  they  will  surely  be  when  he  be- 
comes a  pOUtlcal  consultant  In  retirement. 
He  wrote  the  legislation  that  created  the 
State  Housing  Finance  Agency  and  achieved 
property  tax  reforms.  He  carried  the  bill  that 
allowed  the  q>ending  of  gasoUne  taxes  for 
smog  research  and  rapid  transit. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  ol  North  Car- 
olina. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 
The  Invocation  will  be  announced  by  the 
Reverend  Harold  Gordon  Elsam  of  Dur- 
ham, N.C..  natiOTial  chaplain  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Harold  Gordon  Elsam. 
D.  Min.,  colonel,  USAR,  retired,  national 
chaplain.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
bountiful  gifts  poured  out  upon  our  Na- 
tion. 

We  thank  Thee  that  here.  In  America, 
we  have  the  privilege  of  working  out  on 
the  pages  of  history  the  ideals  of  our 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage. 

Lay  upon  the  hearts  of  our  leaders  and 
lawmakers  the  solemn  sense  of  their 
great  task.  Grant  to  each  one  of  them 
the  full  knowledge  that,  upon  his  or  her 
shoulders,  rests  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion. Strengthen  each  one  of  us  in  our 
human  frailties  and  in.spire  us  by  Thy 
presence  in  our  lives. 

Consecrate  us  to  the  greatest  sacrifice 
and  the  highest  effort  to  find  and  follow 
the  ways  of  righteousness. 

Grant  that  we  may  recover  that  no- 
bility of  spirit  and  dedicated  toil  that 
marked  the  character  of  the  founders  of 
our  Nation. 

Bless  this  body  and  all  Thy  people  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  may  receive  the 
power  to  become  children  of  the  living 
God. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRrslDENT   PRO  TEMPORn. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  5.  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell 
H.  Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
diunng  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Preaident  pro  tempore 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:02  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  801)  making  supple- 
mental railroad  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  the 
period  ending  September  30, 1976,  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1978,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1979, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
dLsagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr.  Cederberc  were  appoint- 
ed managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of 
proposed  deferral  D76-98,  as  set  forth 
in  the  President's  special  message  of  Jan- 
uary 23.  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342),  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
dcty,  March  4,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CO.MMnXEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  conmilttees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
ses.sion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION         OF         CERTAIN 
MEASURES   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
648  and  649. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL 
RECREATION   AREA 

The  bill  (H.R.  4979)  to  esUiblish  the 
Chickasaw  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
thiid  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas,sed. 


GUATEMALA  RELIEF  AND  REHABIL- 
ITATION ACT   OF   1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
bill  (S.  3056)  to  amend  tlie  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  people  who  have 
been  victimized  by  the  recent  earth- 
quakes in  Guatemala,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Relations  with  an  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  13,  strike  "$30,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$25,000,000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read . 

S.  3066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Guatemala  Relief  and 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1976 ". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  9  of  t  le  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'Sec.  495A.  Guatemala  Rf.liet  and  Reha- 
bilitation.—i  a)  The  Congress,  recogniztnt; 
that  prompt  United  States  a&sistance  to  al- 
leviate human  suffering  cau-ied  by  natural 
disasters  Is  an  Important  expression  of  the 
humanitarian  concern  and  tradition  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affirms  the  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  provide  as.slst- 
ance  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
dl«a.ster-strlcken  people  of  Guatemala. 

•■(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  policy  and  general  authority 
of  section  491  of  this  Act  as  he  may  deter- 
mine for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
people  who  have  been  victimized  by  the  re- 
cent earthquakes  in  Guatemala. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  $25,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1976.  which  amount  is  authorized  to  rcnialu 
available  until  expended. 

"(d)  Assistance  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  distributed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  through  United  SUtes 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  other  interna- 
tional relief  and  development  organizations 
"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  specified 
In  this  section. 

"(2)  The  authority  contained  In  section 
eiO(a)  of  this  Act  may  not  be  u.sed  to  trans- 
fer funds  made  available  under  this  section. 
"(f)  Obligations  Incurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  against  other 
appropriations  or  accounts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  relief  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Guatemala  may  be 
charged  to  the  appropriations  authorized  un- 
der this  section. 

"(g)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  section,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter thereafter,  the  President  shall  transmit 
reports  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives regarding  the  programing  and  obliga- 
tion of  funds  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  3056 — 
the  Guatemala  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1976.  This  emergency  legislation — 
which  I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Hum- 
phrey— authorizes  $25  million  in  di.s- 
aster  relief  assistance  for  the  earth- 
quake-stricken people  of  Guatemala. 

On  the  morning  of  February  4,  a  major 
earthquake  struck  the  people  of  Guate- 
mala— leaving  behind  an  awesome  trail 
of  destruction,  death,  and  hiunan  misery. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  devastating  earth- 
quakes of  this  century,  and  will  become, 
when  the  final  toll  Is  fully  known,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  natural  disasters  ever 
to  befall  Latin  America. 

The  btirden  of  this  disaster  has  fallen 
hardest  on  the  rural  and  urban  poor.  Al- 
though tlie  center  of  Guatemala  City  was 
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spared,  the  surrounding  areas,  and  tsrpl- 
cally— the  poorest  sections  of  the  city 
and  countrjrslde  were  the  scenes  of  the 
greatest  amotmt  of  destruction. 

For  the  people  of  Guatonala.  relief  as- 
sistance is  critical  to  their  well-being  and 
survival.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress— reflecting  the  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  people — ^respond 
swiftly  and  generously  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  a  nation  whose  close  friendship 
our  comitry  has  enjoyed  for  decades. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Assistance  Subcommittee 
I  Mr.  HuMPHRET)  for  his  expeditious  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  emergency  legislation 
to  the  floor  today.  For  the  pec^Ie  of 
Guatemala  are  racing  against  the  clock 
to  repair  the  damage  to  their  nation. 
"ITieir  spirit  and  determination  to  over- 
come this  disaster  warrants  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  h(veful  that  the 
House  will  also  move  quickly  on  this  crit- 
ical humanitarian  legislation,  and  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  appropriate  the 
amounts  authorized  in  this  bill  during 
the  immediate  days  ahead. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


pertiaps,  we  could  take  up  in  i^e  cau- 
cuses of  both  parties  with  the  view  to 
doing  s<Hnething  about  that  particular 
shortcoming. 


Americans  are  buried.  Is  more  properly 
cared  for. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  PROPERTY  FOR 
AIRPORT  PURPOSES— CAMDEN, 
ARK. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  8508. 

The  PREfflDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HH.  8508,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Camden,  Axk.,  for  airport  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

rme  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
ccHisideration. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
tiilrd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  S.  3065 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  attention  again  to  a  situation  I  have 
focused  upon  before.  As  I  lo(A:  at  tlie 
calendar  this  morning  I  see  that  S.  3065, 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  is  listed  on  the 
calendar,  and  the  date  indicated  is 
March  2,  1976. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have 
any  particular  difficulty  In  terms  of  whm 
the  majority  desires  to  call  up  this  mat- 
ter next  week,  and  that  is  not  the  mat- 
ter that  I  am  focusing  on  except  to  use 
this  as  an  example. 

The  date  of  March  2,  1976,  appears 
there  on  the  calendar,  but  the  report 
was  filed  only  last  night.  I  know  because 
I  was  working  on  the  text  of  it  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  so  the  report  has  not  been 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate  since 
March  2,  1976. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or,  per- 
haps, it  is  the  Reorganization  Act.  the 
report  is  supposed  to  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators for  at  least  3  days  if  they  wish  to 
invoke  that  particular  requirement. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  we  really 
have  no  system  here  in  the  Senate  to 
determine  when  the  report  is  availalde. 
This  date  is  meaningless.  We  do  not  seem 
to  have  a  log  that  anybody  keeps  that 
notes  when  the  report  is  available,  and 
that  is  the  important  date  or  time  in 
terms  of  compliance  with  this  rule. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  answer  to  this  right  now,  but  I 
.lust  want  to  focus  attention  on  It  be- 
cause several  colleagues  have  called  this 
to  my  attention. 

Unless  we  do  have  the  report  available, 
tlie  3-day  rule  Is  meaningless,  and  I  raise 
it  again.  I  think  it  Is  something  that. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CEMETERY 

Mr.  MORQAN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  remarks  that  I  had  prepared 
for  this  morning,  I  want  to  make  an  ob- 
servation on  a  matter  that  came  to  my 
attention  yesterday.  A  constituent  from 
North  Carolina  came  by  my  office  and 
asked  me  to  teU  him  how  to  get  to  the 
Congressional  C«netei7. 1  had  to  advise 
him  that  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Con- 
gressional Cemetery,  so  he  told  me  that 
his  great-grandfather  had  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  days 
before  embalming  of  the  bodies  was  com- 
monly done,  and  he  had  died  while  he 
was  serving  here  and,  of  course,  they 
could  not  ship  the  body  back  home. 

It  was  a  c<nunon  occurrence  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  died  in  Washing- 
ton to  be  buried  in  the  cemeteiy. 

So  we  made  some  kiquiry  and  foimd 
out  where  the  cemetery  is  located,  and 
we  found  it  was  located  in  Southeast 
Washington. 

My  constituent  went  out  there.  He 
came  back  and  he  was  rather  disturbed 
at  the  condition  of  the  cemetery.  He  de- 
scribed it  to  me  as  being  imkempt;  that 
the  grass  had  apparently  not  been  cut 
in  a  year  or  so.  But  he  also  gave  me  the 
names  of  some  other  very  distinguished 
Americans  who  were  buried  there  in  ad- 
dition to  his  great-grandfather,  and 
funong  them  were  John  Quincy  Adams, 
John  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  another 
Senator,  I  believe,  named  Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  witli  such  distin- 
guished Americans  buried  there  maybe 
it  might  be  Incumbent  upon  the  Senate 
to  designate  a  committee  to  go  out  and 
take  a  look  and  see  what  we  need  to  do 
to  make  sure  that  the  cemetery  of  these 
worthy  people,  where  the  bodies  of  so 
many  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  and  great 


THE  REPRESSION  OP  SMALL 
BUSINESSBIEN  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  days  there  has  been  a  colloquy 
going  on  In  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
small  businesses  in  America,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  repression  that 
has  resulted  from  so  many  Government 
regulations  that  the  small  businessmen  in 
America  are  ccnnpclled  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  want  to 
address  a  few  remarks  and  a  few 
thoughts  for  the  Record  on  a  part  of  the 
colloquy  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  days. 

I  believe  that  small  businesses  In 
America  are  important  If  our  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  to  survive.  I  have  said  on 
numerous  occasions  that  I  long  ago  gave 
up  on  any  hope  of  breaking  up  the  mo- 
nopolies and  trusts  that  exist  in  this 
coimtry,  and  which  tend  to  limit  com- 
petition. Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to 
restore  competition  in  the  marketplace 
and  maintain  the  free  enterprise  system, 
we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  these 
small  businesses  that  employ  40  million 
or  more  Americans. 

I  think  the  current  situation  in  the 
small  business  community  is  very  des- 
perate. Small  businesses  are  being 
hounded  to  death  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  send  up  the  cost  of  doing 
business  as  well  as  the  prices  being  paid 
by  consumers.  OSHA  examiners,  for  in- 
stance, in  many  cases  are  unreasonable 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  tends  to 
regulate  all  kinds  of  businesses  and  many 
times  in  unreasonable  ways.  Other  Fed- 
eral agencies  act  likewise.  Although  reg- 
ulation starts  out  in  most  cases  to  be  a 
help  to  the  consumer.  Its  most  immediate 
eCfect  is  a  raise  in  prices.  No  matter  how 
we  look  at  It,  such  regulation  turns  out 
to  be  an  irresponsible  act  of  Government. 
Truly  eCfective  regulation  should  pro- 
duce a  savings  to  the  consiuner.  The  con- 
sumer should  be  benefited  by  r^:ulation 
rather  than  hurt  by  It.  But  every  govern- 
mental program  that  I  know  of  was  be- 
gun with  good  Intentions,  with  a  goal  to 
be  attained,  and  wi«i  a  social  problem  to 
be  remedied.  Although  a  lot  of  these 
problems  have  existed  for  some  time,  the 
social  problems,  or  some  of  the  social 
problems,  that  these  programs  were  In- 
tended to  solve  are  still  unsolved  and  the 
Government  programs  seem  to  be  unable 
to  do  so. 

So  we  quite  often  find  ourselves  in  this 
situation  innocently  enough.  Govern- 
ment intervenes  in  the  lives  of  people 
because  some  people  act  irresponsibly. 
It  all  starts  with  something  like  crime. 
Crime  is  an  irresponsible  act,  and  when 
it  occurs  government  intervenes  with 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws.  The  gov- 
ernment intervenes  with  policemen,  law- 
yers, judges,  and  jailers.  When  one  gen- 
eralizes and  raises  concerns  for  safety, 
fairness,  and  welfare  and  health  of  the 
citizens,  these  concerns  come  with  a 
horde  of  rules  and  regulations,  such  as 
zoning  laws,  building  standards,  educa- 
tional regulations,  traffic  laws,  environ- 
mental standards.  The  list  just  goes  on 
and  on  and  on.  Government  intervenes 
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In  these  ways  because  actions  that  en- 
danger the  safety,  fairness,  welfare,  and 
health  of  these  people  are  irresponsible 
actions. 

For  years  I  have  said  that  States  rights 
called  for  responsible  State  governments, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Individual 
rights.  They  call  for  responsible  individ- 
uals, for  rights  go  hand  in  hand  with 
responsibilities.  But  whenever  we  get  a 
large  enough  group  of  people  together, 
some  of  them  will  be  irresponsible  in 
some  way  and  in  some  degree.  This  irre- 
sponsibility calls  for  government  inter- 
vention. Governmental  intervention  is  a 
natural  response  to  this  indivlduiU  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Of  course,  as  the  population  grows 
larger  and  larger,  so  does  the  total  num- 
ber of  irresponsible  citizens  and.  conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  governmental 
Intervention  grows  proportionately.  Gov- 
ernment grows  as  the  population  grows. 
Unfortunately,  in  order  to  control  the 
Irresponsible,  laws  must  be  written  that 
apply  to  all  people.  What  began  as  a  nat- 
ural response  to  Irresponsibility  ends  up 
being  an  unbearable  state  of  affairs. 

This,  of  course,  raises  many  problems, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  protection 
of  our  constitutional  rights.  But  the 
problem  has  a  deeper  dimension:  Civil 
servants  are  drawn  from  the  general 
population — some  by  examination  and 
some  by  political  appointment.  We  can 
assume,  unfortunately,  that  without  spe- 
cial care  and  perhaps  even  with  it.  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  these  civil  servants 
will  also  be  irresponsible.  When  that 
happens,  we  then  have  intervention  in 
the  lives  of  ordinary  and,  for  the  moit 
part,  responsible  citii^ens.  a  Uuly  unbear- 
able form  of  tyranny. 

This,  it  seems  to  nie.  is  the  situation 
ihat  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  in 
America.  Our  army  of  bureaucrats  has 
grown  so  large  that  it  contains  its  share 
of  irresponsible  persons,  and  tliese  irre- 
sponsible persons  are  trying  to  impose 
upon  our  society  their  own  culture, 
moral  and  social  goals,  goals  which  may 
or  may  not  have  the  approval  of  the 
American  people. 

But  how  can  we  guarantee  the  rc-^pon- 
sibility  of  government?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  three  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

Fii-st,  wc  miglit  try  to  reduce  the  irre- 
sponsibility within  the  population  gener- 
ally and  thus  reduce  the  need  for  gov- 
ernmental regulation.  Of  course,  that  Is 
v.hat  we  call  a  system  of  education,  or 
what  the  system  of  education  is  all  about. 
But  if  irresponsibihty  is  prevalent  in  a 
society,  the  educational  system  cannot  be 
coimted  on  to  quickly  reduce  it.  To  try  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  population  gen- 
erally requires  revolutionaiy  methods, 
and  I  doubt  that  oiu-  society  would  be 
willii-.g  to  adopt  such  methods.  The  Chl- 
wif^e.  for  example,  seem  to  have  reduced 
irre.sponsibiUty  in  their  society  in  this 
way.  but  surely  we  do  not  want  to  have 
to  do  what  they  are  doing  in  their 
cT.'nlry. 

So  if  we  cannot  expect  to  reduce  the 
irresponsibility  within  our  society  dra- 
matically and  quickly,  then  v.e  must  look 
to  some  other  alternative. 
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We  might,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  re- 
duce irresponsibility  within  the  army  of 
civil  servants  that  operates  within  our 
government.  In  a  free  society  this  is  also 
difficult  to  do.  We  might  try  something 
like  pohtical  indoctrination.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  in  America  are  afraid  of 
anythhig  like  political  Indoctrinations 
because  at  first  glance  It  appears  similar 
to  what  we  have  come  to  call  thought 
control.  So  political  indoctririation  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  acceptable  way  of  re- 
ducing irresponsibility  within  our  govern- 
mental bureaucracy,  for  it  smacks  of  a 
willingness  to  do  away  with  the  freedom 
of  thought,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
the  freedom  of  action. 

Wliat,  then.  Is  the  remaining  alterna- 
tive? As  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  accom- 
plish, the  answer  lies  in  less  government 
on  all  levels.  This  does  not  metui,  of 
course,  that  we  should  not  try  to  solve 
social  problems  with  governmental  pro- 
grams, but  it  does  mean  that  programs 
must  be  constantly  evaluated  for  their 
effectiveness  and  done  away  with  when 
they  are  found  to  be  ineffective  rather 
than  being  allowed  to  continue  on  and  on 
and  to  grow  more  and  to  grow  more. 

We  may  also  find  that  encouraging 
private  persons  to  work  together  to  solve 
social  problems  is  at  least  as  effective, 
if  not  more  so.  than  many  governmental 
programs,  and  that  the  private  sector  can 
be  reUed  upon  to  be  as  responsible  as  the 
public  sector.  Less  government  Is  what  I 
believe  we  mast  provide  in  this  cotmtry. 

Yet  it  m\ist  be  effective  government, 
for  a  .small  ineffective  government  would 
be  no  better  that  what  we  have  now.  An 
effective  smaller  government  is  the  only 
alt  mative  to  increasing  governmental 
intervention  in  our  affairs.  For  we  have 
no  hope  of  retaining  the  status  quo^ 
everyone,  both  liberal  and  conservative, 
is  unhappy  with  it.  Both  ends  of  the 
political  spectrum  are  beginning  to  see 
the  li;,'ht.  and  I  feel  certain  that  in  fu- 
ture years  the  results  will  be  dramatic. 
When  that  happens,  and  only  then,  will 
we  feel  sectue  in  our  fundamental  free- 
doms which  we  have  been  talking  so 
much  about  here  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
last  f?w  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  allotments  of  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (JVIr.  Robert  C. 
Byrti<  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
MO-.SI  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
:ilr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  time  remaining  tiiat  he  can 
yield  tome? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE>n:  no  tem- 
pore. The  Soi.ator  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

^h•.  HFLMS.  Mr.  President,  I  v.ish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  fine  re- 
maik.s.  Indeed,  there  csn  b?  no  doubt 
about  the  cppres.sive  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent Federal  re^'ulatory  sch.eme  with  its 
many  burtaucrats  d.iily  invading  the 
lives  of  private  citizens. 

In  the  business  community,  govern- 
mental intervention  and  regulation  is 
greatly  increasing  the  cast  of  production. 
EveiTonc  favors  a  clean  environment, 


but  one  wonders  about  the  extent  to 
which  consumers  can  continue  to  bear 
the  splrallng  costs  of  production  re- 
sulting from  the  hastily  conceived  edicts 
of  the  Envlrorunental  Protection  Agency. 
Indeed,  one  wonders  about  the  extent  to 
which  those  edicts  are  actually  accomp- 
ILshing  their  stated  goals. 

Everyone  favors  making  working  con- 
ditions as  safe  as  possible,  but  as  we  ex- 
amine the  regulations  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
vve  are  obliged  to  ponder  tlie  validity  of 
its  actions.  And  certauily,  as  smaller 
businesses  that  cannot  compete  in  tlie 
marketplace  with  the  increased  costs  are 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  jobs  are  de- 
stroyed, people  are  put  out  of  work,  and 
our  economic  recovery  is  hampered. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  we 
need  to  increase  our  domestic  production 
of  petroleiun  and  natural  gas.  The  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  these  re- 
sources Is  an  expensive  and  very  risky 
proposition.  No  one  is  going  to  undertake 
that  task  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  re- 
turn on  the  Investment  capital  to  justify 
the  risk.  Nonetheless,  Federal  price  reg- 
ulation in  this  area  continues  when  m -r- 
ket  considerations  should  prevail.  Only 
through  production  and  competition  in 
the  marketplace  can  we  hope  to  enjoy 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  the  goods  we 
need,  and— in  the  long  run— more  equi- 
table prices  for  the  goods  we  buy. 

In  education,  the  implementation  of 
the  so-called  Utle  IX  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  HEW  continues,  and  forced 
busing  is  ever  present  despite  sustained 
public  outcries  at  the  tyrannical  nature 
of  the  ai-bitrary  edicts. 

With  each  reorganization  of  Uie  Postal 
Sen-ice,  mail  delivery  becomes  a  more 
protracted  and  unreliable  endeavor.  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  simple:  Remove  the 
ctirrent  prohibitions  on  private  enter- 
prise delivering  the  mail.  Frankly,  we 
have  little  to  lose  by  giving  free  enter- 
prise a  chance.  Tlie  governmental  ap- 
proach is  clearly  not  working. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on,  but  I 
will  not  further  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  except  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  in  expressing  the  need  for  a 
deregulation  of  American  society,  so 
that  we  can  all  enjoy  the  freedom  and 
the  prosperity  that  is  the  promise  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  \ery  gralefal  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcui- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  cicrk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonam  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ROL^fTNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  tlie  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  10  minutes. 


THE  1976  WORLD  FEIEEDOM  DAY 
RAIiLY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCXyiT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  received  Informatloii  from 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-Kang,  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  World  Antt-Oranmunlst 
League,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the 
World  Freedom  Day  commemorated  by 
the  Republic  of  China  in  Taipei  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  Dr.  Ku  has  asked  that 
his  address  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  declaration  made  at  the  1976 
World  Freedom  Day  rally. 

In  my  opinion  Dr.  Ku  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  free  China 
and  Taiwan  which  can  be  considered  a 
showcase  for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
These  people  are  very  much  opposed  to 
the  spread  of  the  Communist  doctrine  in 
their  own  coimtry  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  items  referred  to  above  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advance  the  New  Stage  to  Victoet  cwp 

(Address  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  Chairman, 
1976  World  Freedom  Day  Rally  of  tlw  R«- 
pubUc  of  China.  Taipei,  January  23.  1878) 
President  Ten,  Distinguished  Guests,  La- 
dles and  Gentlemen:  Guardians  of  fteedom 
from  all  circles  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
various  parts  of  the  world  are  gathered  here 
today  to  promote  the  World  needom  Day 
Movement.  As  man's  struggle  to  win  freedom 
is  faced  with  unprecedented  challenges  ftom 
Communist   forces,   we   must  redouble  our 
efforts  and  open  a  new  stage  of  the  victory 
of  freedom. 

In  the  strenuous  fight  of  the  strength  of 
freedom  against  Communist  forces,  tragedies 
descended  upon  the  three  Indochlneoe  coun- 
tries last  year,  but  the  free  nations  learned 
a  hard  lesson  and  came  to  see  how  grave  a 
disaster  attempts  at  detente  with  the  Com- 
munists could  bring  to  mankind.  Free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  thus  woke  up  In  dismay. 
Their  wlU  power  and  strength  for  freedom 
stopped  being  lax  and  started  ajuniming  (U. 
menslon.  In  the  history  of  mankind,  a  new 
situation  favorable  to  the  victory  of  freedom 
over  slavery  Is  steadily  taking  shape. 

1.    THi    LESSON    OF   THE    trNSTJCCESSFUL    POLICT 
or   DETENTE 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  at  the  outset  of 
the  19708,  some  free  nations  adc^ted  the  pol- 
icy of  negotiation  Instead  of  confrontation 
In  an  attempt  to  ease  the  tense  interna- 
tional situation.  Hopes  were  once  In  the  air 
that  pluralistic  checks  and  balances  of  power 
could  be  arranged  to  put  restraint  to  Com- 
munist expansion.  The  result,  however,  was 
aggravation  of  global  turmoU  and  crisis. 
Even  as  talks  were  continuing,  the  three 
countries  of  Indochina  were  sacrificed  and 
more  than  30  million  free  people  debased  as 
slaves.  The  Communists  of  Vietnam  thus 
rose  as  new  aggressive  forces  to  threaten 
the  free  Southeast  Asians.  At  the  same  time, 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  Republlo 
of  Korea  has  been  exposed  to  serious  threats 
of  another  war  as  the  ambition  of  the  Com- 
munists of  Pyongyang  to  invade  the  South 
became  nakedly  apparent.  Soviet  Russia 
made  use  of  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence and  lured  the  free  nations  into  acknowl- 
edging the  results  of  its  aggression  In  Eastern 
Europe  as  fait  accompli.  Even  more  notable 
Is  the  Chinese  Communists'  use  of  Wash- 
ington's desire  to  "normalize  relations"  with 
tliem.  Peiping  Is  attempting  to  spread  evil 


flames  of  international  united  front  abroad 
while  subjecting  the  700  million  people  at 
home  to  interminable  enslavement. 

We  must  emphatically  point  out  that  the 
Communist  united  front  is  a  hideous  scheme 
to  cut  up  the  free  camp  and  subvert  free 
nations.  The  Communists  have  been  resort- 
ing to  means  of  agitation  for  the  creation 
of  violences  in  free  countries.  They  have 
been  fanning  up  racial  strifes  in  the  free 
world  and  trying  to  precipitate  conflicts  be- 
tween the  so-caUed  Third  World  and  the 
developed  countries.  This  audacious  plot  of 
the  Communists  to  "bury  the  free  world" 
and  enslave  mankind  must  be  thoroughly 
smashed. 

The  lesson  of  the  failure  of  detente  is  that 
In  our  effort  to  safeguard  freedom,  we  should 
never  believe  the  false  promises  of  Com- 
mimlst  aggressors;  that  for  the  winning  of 
freedom  for  the  enslaved,  we  should  not  just 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  Communist 
tyraimy  will  collapse  all  by  Itself;  that  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Ciurtain  must.  In 
order  to  free  themselves,  strive  accordingly 
wherever  they  can  cooperate  with  assistance 
from  freedom  forces  outside;  and  that  for 
the  flree  world  to  emerge  vIcttMlous  from  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  free  nations  must 
follow  correct  leadership  with  due  resolve 
and  exertion. 

2.  PKHMTSES  NECESSABT  FOR  THE  MEW  PACIFIC 
DOCTRINE 

Tb»  Asian-Pacific  region  continues  to  be 
the  center  of  gravity  of  global  Red  scoiu^s. 
The  fteedom  and  security  of  the  region  are 
now  being  threatened  by  the  Russian,  Chi- 
nese. Vietnamese  and  Korean  Communists' 
diverse  expansionism.  As  the  Asian  people 
are  thus  confronted  by  the  most  formidable 
challenges  to  their  freedom.  President  Ford 
of  the  United  Stites  of  America  recently  an- 
nounced his  six-point  Pacific  Doctrine,  ex- 
pressing UJS.  concern  about  the  security  of 
free  Pacific  nations  and  UB.  attention  re- 
garding assistance  to  those  naUons  for  the 
defense  of  freedom.  But  President  Ford's 
third  premise  contains  words  about  the 
"US.  hope  to  complete  the  normalization  of 
relations  with  Chinese  Commimlsts  on  the 
basis  of  the  Shanghai  communique.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Republic  of  China  as  weU  as  the  common 
tntereats  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
rrnited  States,  we  voice  our  objection  to  this 
controversial  view  of  the  Pacific  Doctrine 
that  fails  to  draw  a  Une  between  enemv  and 
friend. 

We  are  convmced  that  protection  of  free- 
dom and  security  in  the  Pacific  Is  a  basic 
requirement  If  the  entire  free  world  Is  to 
remain  free  and  secure.  But  our  opinion  Is 
that  if  the  Pacific  Doctrine  Is  to  assure  free- 
dcHn  and  security,  the  foUowlng  four  major 
premises  must  be  included : 

First,  the  Maoist  regime  must  be  elimi- 
nated because  It  is  the  mastermtad  of  harms 
to  Pacific  freedom  and  security  and  Va  at- 
tempting to  create  "great  unrest  on  earth." 
Second,  the  VS.  must  strengthen  her  ally 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  China,  halt 
all  moves  toward  "normalization  of  rela- 
tions" with  the  Chinese  Communists,  and 
never  acknowledge  the  Maoist  enslavement 
of  the  700  million  Chhiese  mainland  people 
as  fait  accompli. 

Third,  the  unity  of  free  Pacific  nations 
must  be  promoted  for  effective  Joint  defense 
to  preserve  freedom  in  the  Pacific  region. 
Strength  for  freedom  must  be  coUectively 
enhanced  to  deal  blows  to  Communist  ex- 
pansion. 

Fourth,  VS.  cooperation  with  free  Pacific 
nations  must  be  strengthened  for  better  Joint 
safeguarding  of  freedom  and  security.  The 
United  States  must  contmue  to  abide  by 
defense  commitments  to  her  free  Pacific 
aUies  and  positively  discharge  her  treaty  ob- 
ligations. 

We  ardently  hope  that  the  U.S.  will  squarely 
face  the  lesson  of  the  failure  of  the  poUcy 


of  detente,  cherish  her  glorious  200-yesu-  his- 
tory, give  full  play  to  the  spirit  of  her  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  concerning  the  un- 
alienable right  of  freedom,  see  that  the  four 
premises  are  observed  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  Pacific  Doctrine,  and  together  with  the 
free  people  of  this  region  create  a  lasting 
era  of  freedom  for  aU  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

3.     BRING    ANTI-COMMTJNIST    STRTJGCLE    TO     THE 
COAL  OF  CLORT 

We  must  make  it  known  to  all  that  despite 
the  changes  in  the  policies  of  free  nations  to- 
wards the  Communists,  a  new  single  tendency 
Is  in  fact  increasingly  revealed  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  of  freedom  forces  against  the 
Communists.  This  tendency  Is  the  siirging 
will  power  of  man  for  freedom  and  his  grow- 
ing capability  to  win  and  safeguard  freedom. 
Communist  aggression  and  expansion  in 
the  Indochina  Peninsula  and  the  Moscow- 
Peiping  race  for  power  in  all  of  Asia  have 
spurred  new  efforts  of  free  Asians  to  stand 
up  firmly  on  their  feet  and  strengthen  them- 
selves for  self -salvation  and  mutual  salva- 
tion. The  new  political  developments  in  Aiis- 
tralla  and  New  Zealand  refiect  the  alert 
awakening  of  Oceanians  with  determination 
to  safeguard  freedom.  The  victory  of  anti- 
Communist  revolution  in  Portugal  came  as  a 
setback  to  Communist  expansion  in  Europe. 
The  vigorous  rise  of  anti-Communists  in  An- 
gola manifests  the  staunch  African  spirit 
of  endeavor.  The  enhancement  of  anti- 
Commimlst  measures  by  countries  In  Central 
and  South  Americas  shows  that  the  Latin 
Americans  are  taking  Important  strides  to- 
WEird  a  new  phase  of  anti-Conununist  unity. 
In  the  face  of  the  tricky  international  Com- 
munist attempt  to  use  the  poUcy  of  detente 
for  expansion  In  Europe  and  Africa,  the 
United  States  is  now  ever  more  vigilant  and 
has  issued  forceful  warnings.  AU  such  efforts 
are  going  Into  the  shaping  of  freedom  forces 
as  the  main  current  of  our  time.  Clearly  seen 
now  are  the  foUowing  four  developments: 

The  first  development  is  that  free  nations 
are  now  aware  that  they  have  been  deceived 
by  the  Communists  employing  united  front 
tactics  of  "peacefiil  coexistence."  Awareness 
is  now  acute  that  concUiatlon  in  the  face 
of  the  Communists  does  not  guarantee  na- 
tional freedom  or  security.  Steps  are  being 
taken,  therefore,  to  rectify  contradictory  and 
mistaken  policies  such  as  the  one  calling  for 
anti-Communlst  measures  only  at  home 
while  being  lenient  with  the  Conununist 
abroad. 

The  second  development  is  that  faced  with 
diverse  expansionist  international  Com- 
munist attempts,  free  nations  have  now  real- 
ized the  Importance  of  mutual  dependence 
and  are  taking  steps  of  mutual  assistance. 
The  third  development  Is  that  the  United 
States  now  knows  well  that  she  cannot  fol- 
low the  road  of  Isolation,  that  help  must  go 
to  the  antl-Communlst  endeavors  of  Euro- 
peans and  Africans,  and  that  America  must 
not  withdraw  fr<Mn  Asia  because  the  U.S. 
national  defense  and  the  security  of  the 
Asian-Pacific  region  are  inseparable. 

The  fourth  development  Is  that  workers, 
peasants,  yoimg  people  and  the  public  in 
general  on  the  Chinese  mainland  iu%  rising 
for  anti-Mao  and  anti-Communist  action  as 
the  internal  power  struggle  of  the  Peiping 
regime  is  growing  Intense.  Now  that  Chou 
En-lai  is  dead  and  the  days  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
are  niimbered,  a  truly  complicated  violent 
turmoU  is  iu   the  making. 

Plrmly  grasping  the  direction  of  Interna- 
tional development,  we  must  expand  the 
World  Freedom  Day  Movement  and  call  upon 
all  the  people  of  the  free  world  and  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  push  antl-Com- 
munlst struggle  to  the  final  goal  of  victory 
for  freedom,  as  foUows: 

We  must  encourage  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  transform  their  desire  to 
escape  to  freedom  outside  into  effort  to  win 
freedom  right  where  they  are  and  tear  down 
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tho  Iron  Curtain  from  Inside  by  effectlrely 
joining  all  the  antl-OOtnmunlst  strength. 

We  miuit  conaolldate  the  antl-Coamninlst 
defense  line  In  Northeast  Asia,  strengthen  the 
RP.tl-Ccnnmunlst  stand  of  Southeast  Asian 
nations,  and  establish  an  island  chain  of  de- 
fense going  through  the  Taiwan  Straits  for 
the  protection  of  freedom  and  security  In  the 
Asian-Paclflc  region. 

We  must  keep  the  Russian,  Chine';*  and 
Cuban  Communists  from  Interfering  la  the 
internal  affairs  of  Angola  and  foil  tbiCr 
.schemes  to  bring  about  subversion  through 
instigation  of  armed  Insurrection.  Support 
must  be  given  to  the  Africans  for  the  attain- 
ment of  Independence,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy through  strong  anti-Communist  unity. 
We  must  promote  cooperatlcm  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  Middle  East  and  heighten 
their  vigilance  against  Communist  acfaemes 
of  division  and  conquest  through  discord- 
sowing  and  warmongering.  Unity  against  the 
Commiinists  must  be  enhanced  for  the  com- 
mon goal  of  lasting  freedom  and  seciu-lty. 

We  must  bring  about  a  grand  unity  of 
all  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world. 
Through  regional  cooperation,  individual 
anti-Communist  actions  of  free  countries 
must  be  developed  Into  joint  steps  on  an 
International  antl-Communlst  battlefront. 
The  struggles  of  freedom-loving  individuals 
m  all  the  world  must  be  Joined  and  elevated 
to  the  level  of  common  actions  by  free  na- 
tions. The  world  antl-Communlst  camp  must 
be   thoroughly  consolidated. 

t.    MARCH    or    TBX    lOAO    POINTED     OfT    BT 

PXcaxDnrr  cruko 

The  Republic  of  China  has  long  accepted 
the   mission    of    antl-Communlst   vanguard 
and  is  now  truly  the  mainstay  In  the  strug- 
gle of  mankind  for  freedom.  As  we  are  here 
today  to  promote  the  World  Freedom  Day 
Movement,  we  recall  with  deep  emotion  how 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  strove  and  con- 
tributed  throughout   his  life  to  the  cause 
of  antl-Communlsm  for  the  sake  of  freedom 
and  peace.   President  Chiang  was  some  20 
years  ahead  of  the  world  In  perceiving  the 
Communist    intention    to    communlze    the 
world  and  enslave  mankind.  People  the  world 
over  have  regarded  him  as  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst mentor  of  foresight  and  forethought.  The 
antl-Communlst      endeavor      of      President 
Chiang  was  for  the  freedom  of  not  Just  the 
Chinese  but  all  of  mankind  as  well.  He  pro- 
r>osed  the  establishment  of  an  international 
antl-Communlst  alliance  and  urged  that  tho 
people  forge  a  free  world  unity  and  defeat 
the  divided  and  self-contradictory  Commu- 
nist  order.    President   Chiang   thus   pointed 
out  a  correct  path  for  our  endeavor  to  de- 
feat Communism  and  slavery  and  win  free- 
dom for   mankind.   We  must   now  continue 
our  march  on   the  road  indicated  bv  him. 
The  endeavor  of  the  Republic  of  China  to 
safegxiard   freedom   and   destroy   the   Maoist 
t.vranny  must  be  joined  with  the  anti-Mao 
and   antl-Communlst   strugple   of   the    free- 
dom-loving   people    on    the    mainland,    and 
also   wuh   the   fight   of   all   those   people   of 
the  world  who  do  not  want  to  be  CommunLst 
slaves.  The  strength  for  freedom  thus  com- 
bined and  enhanced  shall  be  victorious  over 
Communist  forces  of  enslavement.  Freedom 
will  be  ultimately  won  and  protected  for  all 
human  beings. 

DECL.«Ano.V 

(1976  World  Freedom  Day  Rally  of  :he  Re- 
public of  China,  Taipei,  January  23, 1976) 
The  World  Freedom  Day  Ls  a  saga  deplet- 
ing brilliant  achievements  of  man's  str\iggle 
to  win  freedom.  More  Importantly.  It  Ls  now 
the  main  current  of  oxir  time  to  bring  the 
antl-Communlst  struggle  of  the  free  world 
to  its  final  victory.  Inspired  bv  the  choice 
for  freedom  made  by  the  22,000  Chinese  and 
Korean  POWs  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 
this  great  movement  made  its  emergence  and 
has  since  continued  to  provide  increasingly 
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stronger  motivating  force  for  man's  straggle 
against  slavery. 

Together  with  fteedom-lovlng  friends 
from  varloia  regions  of  the  world,  represent- 
atives of  the  various  circles  ot  the  Republic 
of  China  have  gathered  In  Taipei  again  for 
this  year's  World  Freedom  Day  Rally  and.  In 
the  face  of  continuing  Communist  ram- 
pancy,  solemnly  raised  the  rallying  cry: 
"Wake  Up  and  Be  United!  Defeat  Commu- 
nism and  Win  Freedom!"  A  great  unity  of 
strength  for  freedom  and  an  Insistent  de- 
termination to  make  and  help  all  human 
bel!igs  free  have  thus  been  manifested. 

For  the  winning  and  protection  of  free- 
dom, we  have  been  all  along  oppyosed  to  the 
policy  of  detente  that  goes  all  the  way  out 
to  meet  the  violent  Conunuul.st.s  for  nothing 
more  than  precarious  peace.  We  predicted  at 
the  very  beginning  that  negotiation  with 
the  Communists  would  bring  disastrous 
consequences  of  defeat  and  humiliation.  We 
repeatedly  warned  free  nations  against  the 
imchanged  scheme  of  the  Communists  to 
paint  the  world  Red  and  enslave  all  of  man- 
kind. We  regret  very  much  that  because  our 
admonition  was  not  heard  and  acted  upon, 
the  tragedy  of  Indochina  unfolded  and  the 
free  world  Ls  now  confronted  by  ever  mckre 
serlotis  threats  of  C-ommunlst  aggression  and 
subversion.  To  put  an  end  to  the  deplorable 
series  of  events  and  assure  freedom  for  all 
the  peoples,  we  must  bring  together  all  the 
antl-Communlst  strength  of  the  vrorld  and 
strive  to  pave  a  bright  road  to  the  victory 
of  freedom. 

We  muat  point  out  that  the  global  antl- 
Communlst  situation  has  these  enco\iraglng 
developments : 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
reviewing  her  policy  of  detente  and  reiterat- 
ing time  and  again  that  she  wUl  abide  by 
her  treaty  obligations  and  defense  commit- 
ments to  her  Asian  allies  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  her  cooperation  with  free 
nations  in  the  Aslan-Paclflc  region.  It  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  tread  an  Isolationist  path.  US.  warn- 
ings against  Communist  expansion  in  Europe 
and  Africa  also  reflect  the  American  wakeful- 
ness In  the  face  of  Communist  united  front 
designs. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  Is  ever  more 
strongly  determined  to  Hght  the  Communists. 
The  Japanese  efforts  for  victory  over  Com- 
munism are  growing  vigorously.  Free  nations 
In  the  Middle  East  have  kicked  the  carrot- 
anfi-stlck  attempts  of  the  Communists  to 
divide  and  control  them.  Non-Communist 
countries  la  Southeast  A.sia  are  now  particu- 
larly vigilant  against  Communist  infiltration 
and  expansion  and  have  been  reinforcing 
their  defence  measures.  All  these  together 
with  the  new  political  developments  in 
Oceani.v  point  to  the  fa^.t .  that  forces  of 
freedom  In  the  Asian-Pacltlc  re'tjion  are  get- 
ting t.  tret  her  for  a  new  study. 

In  I.Htln  America  and  Europe,  the  Chl'.car. 
ar.d  Poriugriiese  efforts  to  win  freedom  have 
been  crowned  with  superb  victory.  The  free- 
dom forces  of  Angola  have  started  an  angry 
tide  of  anti-Communl.si  Africans.  Freedom 
campaigns  obvlotisly  are  spiea'11:ig  the  world 
over. 

Free  nations  nni.^t  firmly  grasp  this  ad- 
vaiitageou.i  sltii.^tion  and.  throiigh  coordi- 
nation and  mutual  a-sslstance,  accelerate  the 
growth  of  this  situation  until  the  Com- 
muni.st  rule  of  force  is  wip<Hl  o,,t  from  the 
face  of  earth 

We  also  must  point  o\it  that  the  two  major 
Red  regimes  are  divided  and  confused.  Be- 
cause of  internal  contradictious  and  multiple 
exteriial  factors,  their  decline  Is  now  un- 
questionable. The  following  devclopinent.s  are 
particularly  encouragln,;  to  t-.s; 

Even  though  Moscow  has  been  stepping 
up  its  strategic  arms  development  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  Intimidate  tlie  Unltid  States  and 
spread  Its  het;emi>ny  over  the  entire  world, 
tl.e   campaigns    fur   f;eed(.m   ■xn^ed    by   the 


enslaved  peoples  In  the  Soviet  Tlnlon  are 
vigorously  gathering  momentum.  The  satel- 
lite sUtes  are  drifting  ai>art.  and  tiie  regime 
Is  attacked  by  an  increasing  number  of  free 
naUons.  We  are  certain  that  freedom  and 
Justice  as  a  hammer  win  soon  sound  the 
boll  spreading  the  news  of  Moscow's  fan. 

— Using  united  front  slogans  with  words 
like  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  "Third 
World."  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been 
extensively  applying  their  tactics  of  Infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  to  the  International 
conununlty  for  the  creation  of  what  they  call 
"great  xinnat  on  earth,"  but  the  anti-Mao 
and  anU-Communlst  revolutionary  actions 
of  the  working  masses  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land have  spread  to  the  very  foundation  of 
the  totalitarian  dictatorship  that  claims  to 
be  based  on  "worker-peasant  alliance." 
Pelplng's  Internal  power  struggle  has  in- 
tensified and  will  be  even  more  vehement 
now  that  Chou  En-lal  Is  dead  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  in  near  his  end.  We  are  certain  that 
once  the  Intense  strength  of  our  bases  for 
national  recovery  is  coupled  with  the  revolu- 
tionary action  of  the  people  on  the  the  main- 
land, the  combined  strength  for  freedom  wUl 
crush  the  Maoist  regime  all  at  once. 

The  free  world  must  pay  close  attention 
to  signs  of  sudden  and  tremendous  changes 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  East  and 
the  West  and  take  forceful  timely  steps  to 
stamp  out  the  sources  of  global  troubles. 

In  this  great  age  of  struggle  for  freedom, 
the  people  of  the  RepubUc  of  China,  now 
aware  of  the  spreading  freedom  campaigns 
and  the  aggravathig  crisis  of  Communist 
regimes,  must  regard  the  present  moment  as 
a  decisive  one  and  perform  the  following 
epochal  missions : 

—We  should,  as  we  take  further  steps  to 
enhance  the  freedom  of  our  national  re- 
covery bases,  strive  hard  for  the  freedwn  of 
our  mainland  compatriots.  We  must  see  to 
It  that  destruction  of  the  Maoist  regime  U 
accelerated  so  that  our  700  million  brothers 
and  sisters  are  restored  to  freedom  without 
delay. 

— We  should,  as  we  endeavor  to  assure 
freedom  for  all  those  of  the  present  genera- 
tion fight  for  the  sake  of  lasting  freedom 
for  our  posterity.  We  must  thoroughly  re- 
move Communist  poison  so  that  the  future 
generations  wCl  assuredly  be  free  of  Com- 
munist eii.slavement. 

— We  should,  as  we  exert  l>est  efforts  to 
win  freedom  for  all  people  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  strive  on  for  the  freedom  of  all 
mankind.  We  must  bring  together  all  the 
strength  of  freedom-loving  peoples  In  the 
world  for  common  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
flual  Victory  of  freedom  against  Com- 
ruiuLsni  so  that  all  human  beings  on  earth 
will   be  able  to  enjoy  freedom  forever. 

To  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  do 
not  want  to  be  communlzed  or  subverted, 
and  to  all  the  people  who  do  not  wish  to 
become  Communist  slaves,  the  foUowing 
call  of  ours  Ls  solenui  and  earnest:  "Wake  Up 
and  Be  United!  Deieat  Coinmuni«m  and  Win 
Freedom  fur  All  MaukUid!  '  More  specifically 
our  mes,sa(je  i.s- 

We  reiterate  our  opposiiicn  to  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  detente  In  the  face  of  Com- 
munlsu.  Tlie  United  States  as  our  ally  should 
never  forget  tho  bitter  lesson  oi  Vietnam 
Wur;  she  should  respect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  RepubUc  of  China  and  the  de- 
sires of  Chinese  people,  rectify  the  contra- 
dictory Idea  in  the  third  premise  of  the 
Pacific  Doctrine  that  harms  the  friendly 
relailo:is  with  the  Republic  of  China  as  her 
ally  and  goes  against  the  spirit  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  and  speedily  take  steps  to  buUd 
aud  enhance  an  Aslan-Paclflc  Island  chain 
of  defense.  Tlie  United  SUtes  must  give  fuU 
play  to  her  national  spirit  and  continue  to 
lead  the  free  world  In  endeavors  to  win  and 
.safeguard  freedom  for  mankind. 

We  urge  that  afl  the  free  nations  to  clear- 
:v    discern    Ll.e   hidden   scheme   behlnrt    the 
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Conununlst  slogan  of  "peaceful  ooeztotenoe.** 
positively  helgbten  their  vlgtunoe  against  the 
Communist  united  front  taetloi  of  "pailla- 
mentary  struggle"  and  "OoeUtlOB  govwn- 
ment."  alert  themselves  against  the  wttd  talk 
of  Mao  Tke-tung  that  "wars  can  be  ended 
only  when  natlona  are  titaninated."  and  seri- 
ously guard  against  the  Communtot  war  of 
"smiling  dlplomaey"  that  seeks  conquest 
without  bloodshed.  Only  through  strenuous 
antl-Communlst  endeavors  in  tmlty  can  the 
free  nations  preserve  self-exlBtence  and  mu- 
tual existence.  We  ardently  hope  that  Indo- 
nesia, Singapore,  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  will  enhance  joint  defense  meas- 
ures, stay  away  from  the  Russian  trap  of 
"collective  Asian  security  system."  and  make 
sure  that  their  national  freedom  and  security 
are  well  protected. 

We  Insist  that  the  antl-Oommunlst  strug- 
gles of  Africans  for  Independence,  fteedom 
and  democracy  be  given  concerted  assistance 
by  free  democratic  nations  until  the  genu- 
ine wishes  of  the  Africans  are  fully  achieved. 
We  call  upon  the  enslaved  masses  of  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  East  and  the 
West  to  persist  In  the  belief  that  Justice  will 
triumph  over  Injustice  and  freedom  will  ul- 
timately defeat  slavery.  They  therefore  must 
enhance  strength  though  unity  and  pay  the 
price  of  struggle  for  freedom.  Our  700  million 
compatriots  on  the  Chinese  mainland  must 
bolster  their  fighting  spirit  against  the  Com- 
munists for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  sur- 
vival. The  antl-Communlst  struggle  of  the 
working  masses  and  young  Intellectuals  must 
be  expanded.  All  the  forces  against  Commu- 
nism and  for  freedom  must  be  pooled  for  ac- 
tion everywhere  In  luilson.  By  Joining  hands 
with  their  antl-Communlst  compatriots  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain,  they  wU  be  able  to 
overthrow  Maoist  tyranny. 

Dear  freedom-loving  friends  of  the  world: 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  the  Bepubllo 
of  China  has  told  us  that  "our  task  today  Is 
to  forge  a  free  world  unity  and  defeat  the 
divided  and  self -contradictory  Conununlst 
order."  Let  us  uphold  this  tmderstandlng 
and  conviction,  organise  an  International 
antl-Communlst  united  battlefront,  and 
strive  together  for  the  destruction  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  for  the  building  of  a 
new  free  world. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  tor  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Of  course; 
I  will  be  glad  to  withhold  It.  I  came  in 
without  knowing  the  order'  of  business. 

THE  CONCBXSSIONAI.  CnCBTBT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  touch- 
ing a  couple  of  matters  I  wanted  to  com- 
ment on  Just  briefly. 

First  of  all,  I  was  interested  in  what 
he  had  to  say  about  cleaning  up  the 
old  congressional  cemetery.  I  have  not 
seen  that  for  a  long  time,  but  I  have 
heard  a  good  bit  about  it.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SiEmns)  inter- 
ested me  in  it  by  telling  me  about  it,  and 
I  remember  talking  about  some  of  the 
distinguished  people  who  are  buried 
there.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  John  Philip  Sousa  is  buried 
there.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  burled  there.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  knows.  I  can  check 
on  that.  And  there  were  other  distin- 
guished people. 

There  was  one  very  distinguished  per- 
son who  was  buried  there  that  Senator 
Stennis  called  my  attention  to,  and  that 
was  an  Indian  chieftain,  Poshmatalui. 


I  do  not  know  iiiiether  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  known  much  about 
Pmhmwtftha,  but  be  was  a  great  Indian 
cJileftKtn,  I  believe  he  was  a  Choctaw, 
and  he  was  always  a  great  friend  to  the 
milted  States  and  managed  to  keep  the 
ChoctawB  friendly  throughout  the  years. 
You  know,  there  were  four  inH^^^n 
tzibes  that  covered  Alabama:  the  Choc- 
taws  down  in  the  southwest  part  of  Ala- 
bama and  over  into  Mississippi,  the 
Credcs,  who  covered  pretty  much  the 
eastern  part  of  Alabama  and  over  into 
Georgia;  then  there  were  the  Chiclui- 
saws  up  in  northeast  Alabama,  and  the 
Cherokees  in  northeast  Alabama.  Ac- 
tually, the  division  between  the  Choctaw 
tribe  and  the  Cherokee  tribe  was  right 
in  my  hometown  of  Huntsville. 

Huntsville  has  a  tremendous  spring,  a 
big  spring  that  was  found  back  about 
the  beginning  of  the  1800's.  It  was 
founded  by  a  man  from  Tennessee  named 
John  Hunt.  John  Hunt  found  this  spring. 
went  back  to  Tennessee,  and  then  came 
back  later  and  built  a  cabin  rii^t  on  a 
high  bluff  above  the  big  spring  in  Hunts- 
Tflle.  He  entered  land  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  development  of  the 
area,  and  it  was  for  him  that  Huntsville 
was  named. 

Actually,  the  first  big  landowner  there 
was  Leroy  Pope.  He  came  from  ttie  Eng- 
lish area  known  as  Twickenham. 

For  a  time  Huntsville  was  named 
Twickenham  honoring  the  Pope  home 
back  in  England.  Not  very  long  there- 
after, the  Alabama  Legislature  decided 
they  would  legislate  on  that,  and  they 
changed  the  name  from  the  Tgngitsh  set- 
tlement of  Twickenham,  the  home  of  the 
Pope  in  England,  to  Huntsville  honoring 
John  Hunt. 

The  spring  there  is  a  tremendous 
Q>ring;  it  is  almost  surrounded  with  high 
bluffs.  It  is  quite  Interessting  how  that 
area  developed  its  name. 

By  the  way.  the  building  on  the  high 
Uuff  above  Uie  spring  used  to  be  called 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Huntsville.  It 
is  now  called  the  First  Alabama  Bank, 
and  it  was  the  first  Alabama  buik. 

In  back  of  this  building  they  used  to 
keep  the  slaves.  The  slave  quarters  are 
Btm  shown  there. 

One  time  Huntsville  had  a  visit  from  a 
man  named  Frank  James.  I  imagine  the 
Senator  has  heard  of  him.  He,  along  with 
his  brother,  were  great  train  robbers. 
They  were  Jesse  and  Frank  James.  Prank 
James  was  imprisoned  in  that  building, 
and  I  believe  he  was  tried  t&ere.  I  do 
not  know  too  much  about  the  details.  But 
it  is  an  interesting  place  that  is  pointed 
out  to  people  who  visit  Huntsville. 

Huntsville,  I  think  I  can  say,  was  the 
leading  city  in  Alabama  back  in  those 
days,  and  I  still  think  of  it  beincr  my 
home,  as  perhaps  if  not  the  leading  city, 
cotainly  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ala- 
bama. 

I  thought  tliat  that  little  bit  of  detafl 
might  be  of  interest. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  made  the  com- 
ments that  he  did  about  the  old  congres- 
sional cemetery.  I  recommend  to  every 
Senator,  if  he  has  not  visited  the  old 
congressional  cemetery,  to  go  down  there 
and  drive  through  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  ever 


have  found  that  cemetery  or  not  if  John 
Stehhib  had  not  t<dd  me  where  It  was. 

You  go  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
way  down  Just  before  you  cross  you  get 
to  the  place  across  the  ilver.  If  you  look 
over  to  the  left  you  will  see  this  old  ceme- 
tery, and  you  turn  (m  the  side  street  there 
and  go  over  to  it.  There  is  a  caretaker,  or 
whatever  he  may  be  called,  who  has  an 
office  Uiere.  You  would  be  interested  in 
going  around  and  talking  with  him,  and 
he  will  point  out  where  these  different 
people  are  buried. 

Particularly,  I  am  sorry  Johh  Stennis 
is  not  here  this  morning  to  enlighten  us  a 
little  more  on  this  great  Indian  cliieftain, 
Pushmataha,  who  is  buried  there. 

I  pointed  out  those  few  things.  Another 
point  is  that  it  was  a  small  business  in 
that  cemetery. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  comments 
relating  to  small  businesses  and  their 
hardships.  It  is  a  hardship  for  most  small 
businesses  to  survive. 

I  have  been  interested  in  small  busi- 
nesses frcKn  way  back  in  the  past  I  be- 
lieve I  introduced  the  original  bill  for 
organizing  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
this  Senate  was  set  up.  Vice  President 
Barkley  named  me  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  Starting  back  there,  when- 
ever that  was — I  do  not  remember  how 
far  back  it  was — I  served  as  chairman 
of  tliat  committee  from  that  time  imtil 
January  1967  when  I  t)ecame  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to 
give  up  the  chairmanship  of  the  Select 
C<Hnmittee  on  Small  Business  in  order 
to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  I  am  still  a  member  of 
that  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. It  does  a  wonderful  Job.  Senator 
Gatloro  Nelson  is  now  chairman  of  it. 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  imder  whom  I  served  as 
a  member,  for  the  wonderful  job  that  he 
has  done.  Back  t)efore  he  became  chair- 
man, he  was  named  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  having  to  do 
with  medicines  and  medicinal  matters, 
and  matters  of  that  kind.  He  served  in 
that  capacity,  did  a  wonderful  job,  and  is 
carrying  it  on,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  brand  names  and  ordinary  medi- 
cines, and  health  conditions,  generally. 

I  simply  make  that  brief  c(»nment  on 
the  very  fine  job  that  he  has  been  doing. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  several  times  on  small 
business  matters,  and  I  know  he  is  dong 
a  wonderful  job.  I  commend  him  for  the 
job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

What  was  the  name  of  Huntsville? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Twickenham. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished colleague  fnxn  Alabama  for  his 
very  kind  and  gracious  remarks  and  his 
concern  about  small  businesses.  I  also 
thank  him  for  his  Interest  In  tfae  eon- 
gxessional  cemetery.  In  lls^t  of  his  re- 
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marks,  I  shall  take  tlnie  to  go  out  and 
visit  that  cemetery.  I  further  thank  him 
for  his  interesting  remarks  on  his  home- 
town of  Hunts vllle,  Ala. 

I  sa.v  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
'he  whole  Nation  should  be  indebted  to 
'he  legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
for  changing  the  name  of  his  hometown 
irom  Twickenham  to  HimtsvlUe.  Can  one 
imagine  saying  Twickenham  Space  Cen- 
ter for  the  United  States  rather  than 
Huntsville?  So.  we  are  indebted  to  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


March  5,  1976 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS MANSFIEIJD  AND  GRIFFIN, 
TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS, AND  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  8650  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  are  recognized, 
under  the  standing  order.  Mr.  Mansfield 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  Mr.  GairriN  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  there 
then  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each:  and  that  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  8850,  an  act  to  assist  low-income 
persons  in  Insulating  their  homes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INTRODUC- 
TION OP  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLU- 
nONS,  OTHER  RESOLUTIONS.  AND 
STATEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  introduce 
bills.  Joint  resolutions,  other  resolutions, 
and  statements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


"TODAY  SHOW"  FEATURES 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidtnt.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  saw  this  morning's 
'•Today  Show"  on  NBC  which  featured 
Alabama  in  its  Bicentennial  serirs. 

NBC  reporters  John  Cochran.  Paul 
Cunningham,  and  Jim  Hartz  did  a  com- 
mendable job  of  presenting  a  showcase 
of  various  areas  of  our  State.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, a  former  resident  of  Alabama,  con- 
ducted an  informative,  nostalgic  tour  of 
Birmingham  and  Montgomery.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's visit  in  the  Tuskegee  area 
must  have  been  enlightening  to  those 
imfamiliar  with  the  area.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  enjoyable  reminder  for  those 
of  us  who  know  Tuskegee  well.  Jim 
Hartz  covered  the  Mobile  area  well  and 
his  interview  with  Alabama  Attorney 
General  Bill  Baxley  on  the  new  South 
balanced  by  John  Cochran's  interview 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Allen,  on 
traditional  southern  politics  gave  an  un- 
usual overall  picture  of  Alabama's  cur- 
rent political  posture.  Performances  by 


the  Birmingham  Creative  Dance  Com- 
pany provided  two  pleasant  Interludes. 

I  commend  the  entire  staff  of  the  "To- 
day Show"  on  this  fine  display  of  objec- 
tive journalism,  and  I  Invite  my  col- 
leagues and  their  constituents  to  visit 
Alabama  during  our  Bicentennial  year 
to  enjoy  the  splendor  from  the  moun- 
tains of  north  Alabama,  where  I  live 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  am  a  mountaineer,  too — to  the 
gulf  coast,  and  to  delight  in  our  famous 
southern  hospitality. 

Mr.  Cimningham  dwelt  a  great  deal  on 
the  founder  of  Tuskegee,  the  man  around 
whom  It  was  built,  a  man  who  was  bom 
as  a  slave  in  West  Virginia. 

As  the  Senator  frpHTWest  Virginia 
knows,  this  great  Nefro  leader  was  bom 
in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Booker  T 
Washington. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. He  trained  at  a  school  In  Vlr- 
gmia,  and  he  educated  himself  In  the 
backwoods  country  of  West  Virginia.  He 
became  quite  a  student. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  Kanawha 
County. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Then  he  at- 
tended a  seminary  In  the  Norfolk  area 
I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  believe  he 
was  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Booker  T.  Washington.  I  think,  was 
the  greatest  leader  of  his  race  that  we 
have  had  through  the  years. 

It  stands  today  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing agencies  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
They  have  a  veterans  hospital  there. 
They  have  the  great  Tu.skegee  Institute 
there. 

They  are  not  segregated.  Whites  and 
blacks  attend  together.  The  Air  Force 
placed  a  base  there  during  th«»  war  and 
for  the  first  time  trained  negro  pilots. 
They  have  done  a  wonderful  Job  there. 
It  has  i>erhaps  the  best  veterinary  school 
In  the  country.  It  has  done  and  still  is 
doing  a  tremendous  job. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  could 
call  attention  to  about  Alabama.  One 
other  great  person  in  Alabama,  and  like- 
wise a  great  leader,  became  not  only  a 

national  leader  but  also  a  world  leader 

Helen  Keller.  Helen  Keller  was  bora  in 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  and  her  home  is 
still  there— the  little  home  where  the 
teacher  who  I  believe  came  from  New 
York  taught  her.  Helen  Keller  was  bom 
blind  and  deaf.  This  lady  came  from  New- 
York.  I  believe,  took  a  great  interest  in 
her  and  taught  her.  The  little  building 
where  .she  carried  on  the  in.struction  with 
Helen  Keller  is  still  there  and  is  one  of 
the  great  attractions  in  Alabama. 

While  Helen  Keller  could  not  talk  or 
hear  or  see.  she  became  a  great  citizen 
and  went  into  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  person  with 
those  handicap.s  still  could  render  tre- 
mendous service  I  pay  my  respects  to 
this  great  woman. 


and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  OaAV£L: 
S.  3090.  A  blU  to  amend  title  S8.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  domiciliary  care 
In  Veterans'  Administration  faculties 
throughout  the  United  States  In  a  manner 
to  better  serve  the  convention  of  all  veterans 
In  all  the  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eastland,   Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  OaAVEL.  Mr.  Stevkns.  Mr 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Huddles- 
ton,    Mr.   Church,    Mr.   Thurmond, 
Mr.    Eaolkton.    Mr.    Dole,    and   Mr! 
Hansen) : 
S.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland    Renewable    Resources    Planning 
Act  of  1974    (88  Stat.   476)    and  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1897   (30  Stat.  36).  Referred  to  the 
Committee   on    Agriculture   and   Forestry. 
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IN  IRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr 
Packwood,     Mr.     Gravel.     Mr. 
Stkvens,    Mr.     Hollincs,     Mr. 
Helms,    Mr.    Huddleston.    Mr. 
Church.    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 
EACLnoN.   Mr.   Dole,   and   Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  an  1 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the 
act  of  June  4. 1897  (30  Stat.  35) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  an-i 
Forestry. 

IMFVOVING  THE    MANAGEMENT    OP   THE    RENE'V- 
ABLE  RESOXniCES  IN  OCR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  on 
July  31. 1973, 1  introduced  what  later  be- 
came the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Plamiing  Act  of  1974. 

The  original  version  of  that  bDl  (S. 
2296)  contained  a  section  201,  which 
would  have  revised  the  Organic  Act  of 
1897  to  provide  authority  for  the  sale 
of  forest  products  from  the  national  for- 
ests, to  achieve  and  maintain  "an  en- 
vironmentally sound  forest,  now  and  in 
the  future."  This  section  was  dropped  in 
the  amended  version  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  1973. 

I  am  today  introducing,  with  others, 
a  legislative  proposal  which  would  amend 
the  1974  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  and  address  the  question  of  the 
management  of  timber  and  other  renew- 
able resources  of  the  national  fore.«;t 
system. 

V/hen  I  introduced  the  Renewable  Pe- 
sources  Planning  Act.  I  said  that  the  fir.  t 
goal  of  that  bill  was  to  stimulate  wide 
discussion,  and  that  as  facts  developed, 
we  would  then  determine  whetlier  a  law 
should  be  enacted,  and.  if  so,  what  form 
it  would  take. 

We  had  wide-ranging  discu.ssions.  V/e 
brought  together  a  broad  cross-section  of 
views.  And  the  1974  act  is  one  in  which 
we  can  take  pride. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  continue  these 
comprehen.sive  dLscussions.  Time  has 
demonstrated  that  we  need  more  than 
a  new  prescription  for  selling  timber.  We 
need  a  fundamental  reform  in  managing 
all  of  the  resources  associated  with 
forested  land  of  the  national  forest 
system. 


The  1897  Oryanlc  Forestiy  Act  was 
written  in  an  era  prior  to  the  tbne  when 
much  of  todaylB  science  on  rtnewatde 
resources  was  devehHied.  And  in  my  view 
that  act  contains  spedflc  dheetlTes  and 
requirements  for  timlKr  harvesting  tiiat 
do  not  contribute  to  sotmd  forestry,  to  a 
soimd  environment  or  to  sound  use  of 
renewable  resources. 

As  the  courts  at  the  district  and  ap- 
peals levels  considered  the  issue  before 
them — ^In  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
Monongahela  case — they  pointed  out 
that  the  law  was  quite  precise.  Tlie  only 
trees  that  can  be  harvested  are  the  dead. 
and  the  physiologically  mature,  and 
these  can  be  harvested  only  if  each  tree 
is  marked. 

When  I  addressed  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  and  the  American 
Forestry  Association  In  the  fall  of  1975, 
the  Monongahela  d^blslon  had  Just  been 
affirmed.  The  court  Indicated  that  the 
1897  Organic  Act  mifiht  be  an  anachro- 
nism and  that  the  answer  was  tax  Con- 
gress to  consider  changinff  the  law. 

At  that  time,  I  Indicated  a  willingness 
to  be  helpful  hi  developing  legislation  if 
this  were  required.  We  also  had  been 
informed,  somewhat  later,  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  provide  legislative 
recommendations,  but  none  have  been 
provided. 

We  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  talents, 
ideas,  and  recommendations  of  many 
professional  environmentel,  wUdllf e,  con- 
servatlon,  and  forestry  groups  in  devel- 
oping this  bin.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  hear- 
ings are  held,  we  can  secure  the  same 
kind  of  broad  legislative  consensus  as 
was  developed  in  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Act  of  1974. 

We  have  an  impressive  and  an  exten- 
sive list  of  cosponsors  including  Sena- 
tors     EaSTLAHO.      HAXnCLD,      PiCKWOOD, 

Gravel,  Stkvshs.  Holuncs.  Hcucs.  Hud- 
dleston, Church,  Thurmond,  Eagleton, 
Dole,  and  Hansen. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  the 
Senate  various  informative  letters  and 
statements  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, the  Society  of  American  I^ur- 
esters.  the  Wfldllfe  Management  Insti- 
tute, and  the  National  Wildlife  F^era- 
tion. 

These  groups  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  my  eCforts  In  the  area  of  con- 
servation legislation  and  the  need  to 
move  ahead  with  this  bill. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cul  ture  would  have  to : 

First.  Prescribe  by  regulation  the  en- 
vironmentally approved  forest  practices 
and  cutting  methods  generally  available 
for  appUcation  on  the  national  forests. 
And  the  law  and  accompanying  report 
would  provide  specific  guidance  to  Insure 
that  the  regulations  will  be  scientifically 
and  environmentally  sound. 

Second.  Define  forest  regions,  forest 
types,  and  forest  species. 

Third.  Spell  out  the  practices  generaUy 
applicable  to  each  region,  type,  and  spe- 
cies. 

Fourth.  Make  certahi  that  foresters 
apply  these  practices  in  an  interdisci- 
plinary manner  so  that  all  of  the  re- 
newable resources  would  be  treated  in  an 
ecologically  sensible  maimer. 


Fttth.  Establish  that  forest  cutting 
would  proceed  only  If  done  in  aeoprd  with 
tlie  approfved  guidelines,  with  tbe^escep- 
tlon  tbat,  for  research  purposes,  the  ex- 
pioration  and  mvUeation  of  new  con- 
cepts could  be  applied  on  a  limited  basis. 
One  change  prt»>08ed  in  the  1900  Mul- 
tiple Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  would 
require  in  it.  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
terms  "miiltiple"  and  *%ustained"  be 
capitalised  wherever  used  in  order  to 
have  resource  managers  keep  iQjpermost 
in  their  minds  and  actions  the  goals  of 
this  19«0  act. 

It  Is  a  clear  fact  that  the  act  speaks 
of  the  several  purposes  for  which  the  na- 
tional forests  are  established  and  ad- 
ministered. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  "directed  to  devekip  and  adminbter 
the  renewable  surface  resources  of  the 
national  forest  for  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield  of  the  several  products  and 
services  obtained  therefrom." 

He  must  consider  all  resources,  not  one 
or  two.  The  act  goes  on  to  require  that 
"due  coDsideratlon  shall  be  given  to  the 
rdative  values  of  the  various  resources 
in  particular  areas."  This,  too,  is  a  com- 
prebenslve  and  mandatory  requirement. 
Purther.  that  act  provides,  *mie  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  areas  of 
wUdemess  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  ...  of  this  title.  We 
in  the  Congress  added  this  specific  in- 
struction as  the  law  was  formtdated  to 
assure  that  our  wilderness  heritage  would 
be  protected. 

That  law  did  not  call  for  the  predom- 
inance of  one  use.  It  requires  that  all 
uses  be  given  consideration.  That  law 
called  for  sustaining  the  yield  of  aU  of 
the  renewable  resources  at  appropriate 
levtis  and  in  aU  events  "without  impair- 
ment of  the  productivity  of  the  land." 

To  me  it  is  not  enough  that  we  mod- 
ernize the  methods  by  T^ich  timber  is 
sold.  This  bill  does  much  more. 

Its  basic  purpose  is  to  assure  that  the 
multiple  uses  are  realized  and  their 
yidds  are  sustained.  This  bill  seeks  to 
strengthen  resource  managonait  so  that 
it  is  ecologically  effective. 

It  ties  together  the  multiple  use  plan, 
with  the  specific  resource  plans  that 
flow  from  It,  and  the  contracts  and 
permits  that  flow  from  resource  plans. 
It  requires  that  direction  be  publicly 
charted  and  described.  It  ties  this  to  the 
budget  process  through  the  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

The  days  have  ended  when  the  forest 
may  be  viewed  only  as  trees  and  trees 
viewed  only  as  timber.  The  soil  and  the 
water,  the  grasses  and  the  shrubs,  the 
flsh  and  the  wildlife,  and  the  beauty  that 
is  the  forest  must  become  Integral  parts 
of  resource  managers'  thinking  and 
actions. 

We  have  had  15  years  since  the  1960 
Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act 
was  passed.  Much  has  happened,  and 
as  we  look  at  what  has  transpired,  the 
need  for  hnprovement  is  evident.  The 
1960  act  is  a  sound  policy  guide.  What  we 
must  do  now  Is  to  benefit  from  experi- 
ence and  take  action  now  to  assure  that 
on  these  great  national  assets  the  uses 
are  multiple  and  the  yields  are  sustained. 
In  doing  this  we  In  the  Congress  need 
to  decide  whether  we  can  best  Imple- 


ment this  policy  with  tight  prescriptions 
written  into  law  or  with  broad  direction 
to  the  Secretary  which  charges  htm  with 
writing  eomjirehensive  regulaticas  that 
are  tailored  to  geographic  areas,  various 
plant  said  anima]  associations  and 
readily  subject  to  improvement  as  new 
knowledge  emerges  to  guide  us  toward 
our  goals. 

This  bin  would  also  continue  and  re- 
inforce the  1897  provisian  that  the  mark- 
ing, designating,  supervision,  and  man- 
agement of  forest  products  to  be  re- 
moved would  continue  to  be  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Ty.S.  Forest  Service, 
and  could  not  be  delegated  to  persons 
not  in  the  employment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  This  important  safeguard 
is  essential  to  assure  that  the  basic  policy 
of  environmental  forest  management 
win  be  effectively  seamed. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  two  ap- 
proaches here  on  a  fimdamental  issue. 
One  view  is  that  the  law  should  specifi- 
cally prescribe  the  environmental  detaU 
for  forest  management.  The  other  holds 
that  the  law  should  put  broad  organic 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

The  bin  we  are  introducing  would  use 
a  different  procedure  to  treat  the  issues 
we  confront  than  l^lslatton  proposed  by 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgtaila,  Jehtcngs 
Randoplh. 

But  I  would  predict  now  that  there  will 
be  that  same  close  worldng  rdatlon  be- 
tween us  and  the  same  effort  to  come 
together  for  the  common  purpose  of 
conserving  aU  of  the  renewable  resources 
on  our  national  forests  as  has  been  the 
case  on  other  natural  reaovarce  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1960.  when  I  worked  as  a  member 
of  the  0(Hnmlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  secure  enactment  of  the  Mul- 
tiple Use  Sustained  Yield  Act,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  an  effective 
force  supporting  this  important  legisla- 
tion. And  we  also  worked  closely  on  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  legislation. 

Now  we  are  addressing  the  Issue  on 
how  to  secure  better  management  of  the 
renewable  resources  on  the  national 
forests  whether  In  Minnesota,  in  West 
Virginia,  in  Oregon,  In  Montana,  in 
North  Carolina,  In  Georgia,  In  Idaho,  In 
Vermont,  or  In  any  of  the  43  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
where  these  lands  are  located. 

These  are  national  assets  and  treas- 
ures and  must  be  managed  for  aU  of  our 
people  and  In  a  responsible  way.  I  am 
sure  that  as  we  proceed  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  wIU  continue,  as 
we  always  have,  to  work  for  a  national 
policy  in  the  national  Interest. 

A  nimiber  of  my  cofleagues  have  Joined 
me  today  In  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill,  including  Senator  Hatfielo  of  Ore- 
gon, who  saw,  very  early,  the  impUca- 
tions  that  the  Moncmgahela  case  had  for 
the  entire  forest  system.  We  regret  that 
the  President  did  not  provide  us  with 
legislative  recommendatioDs.  I  hope 
that  we  can  coimt  on  the  administra- 
tion's cooperation. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  last  De- 
cember, Senator  Helms  of  North  Caro- 
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Una  strongly  criticized  this  absence  of 
admlnlstratlTe  leadership. 

The  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  called  upon  the  administration  to 
submit  to  Congress  on  December  31  an 
assessment  of  the  condition  of  the  re- 
newable resources  on  the  national  forest 
system  and  a  program  designed  to  take 
care  of  long-  and  short-term  needs  as  in- 
dicated by  the  assessment. 

The  program  was  to  be  tied  to  the 
budget  request  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  what  the  administration  proposed 
to  spend  to  carry  out  In  the  program. 

The  administration  has  not  only  de- 
clined to  provide  its  legislative  recom- 
mendations on  the  resource  manage- 
ment question,  but  it  also  has  been 
slow  in  sending  us  the  program  and  as- 
sessment. Moreover,  it  has  sent  us  a  For- 
est Service  budget  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  no  relationship  to  the  planned  pro- 
gram of  work. 

We  knew  that  what  we  were  requiring 
under  the  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  was  new,  and  tiiat  time  would 
be  needed  to  work  out  some  problems. 
We  also  knew  that  new  legislation  could 
not  be  developed  overnight 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultiu"e  and  Forestry  must 
submit  a  report  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  the  President's  budget  for  the 
Forest  Ser\'ice  on  March  15. 

Further,  our  committee  has  imtil 
May  15  to  report  out  any  legislation 
whicii  would  impact  on  the  budget.  Ob- 
\  lously  any  bill  dealing  with  forest  man- 
agement will  have  an  impact  on  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  receipts. 
That  is  why  Congressman  Foley  in  the 
House  and  my  colleagues  and  I  in  the 
Senate  are  introducing  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

Given  all  of  these  circiunstances,  I 
pledge  that  we  in  the  Congress  will  exert 
tile  leadership  that  is  needed  to  deal  with 
tliese  matters  in  a  nonpartisan  and  en- 
'.  ironmentally  sound  fashion.  I  would 
lioi-^  that,  when  we  are  ready  to  report 
a  bill,  the  White  House  will  not  continue 
to  be  a  hindrance  but  rather  a  part  of 
Llie  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  te.xt  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  tile  Record,  together  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  the  earlier  refer- 
enced letters  and  materials,  and  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Packwood  and  a  state- 
irent  by  Senator  Hatfield. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill'and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3091 

lit  it  enac'fd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lifj.re.'ientutivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Axifnca  in  Cortpress  assembled.  That  Section 
I  of  the  Fore^  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Etsoiirces  Planning  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
476)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  •■.&)"  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "That"  and  by 
Adding  a  new  subsection   (b)   as  follows: 

••  ( b )  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"ill  Tlie  management  of  the  Nation's  re- 
newable resources  is  highly  complex  and  the 
uses,  demana  for.  and  supply  of  the  vari- 
ous resources  are  subject  :o  ciiangt  over 
time; 

■■(2)  The  public  Interest  Is  served  by  the 
development  and  preparation  by  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  co- 
oper.itlon   with   other   agencies,   of   an   As- 


sessment of  the  Nation's  renewable  resources 
and  a  national  renewable  resotirce  program 
which  are  periodically  reviewed  and  up- 
dated: 

"(3)  To  serve  the  national  Interest,  the  re- 
newable resource  program  must  be  baaed 
on  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  present 
and  anticipated  uses,  demand  for,  and  sup- 
ply of  renewable  resources  from  the  Nation's 
public  and  private  forests  and  rangeland; 
careful  analysis  of  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic Impacts;  coordination  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  opportunities  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  June  12.  1960  (74  SUt. 
216),  the  public  having  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(4)  Tliat  new  knowledge  derived  from  a 
coordinated  public  and  private  research 
program  wUl  promote  a  sound  technical  and 
ecologlc  base  for  effective  management,  use 
and  protection  of  the  Nation's  renewable  re- 
sources; 

"(S)  With  the  bulk  of  America's  forest  and 
rangeland  In  private,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, management  and  with  the  major 
capacity  to  produce  goods  and  services  from 
thelt  renewable  resources,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  a  catalyst  to  encourage 
and  assist  these  owners  In  the  wise  long- 
term  use  and  improvement  of  these  lands 
and  their  renewable  resources:  and 

"(6)  That  the  Forest  Service  through  Its 
statutory  authorities  for  management  of  the 
national  inrest  system,  re.search,  and  coopera- 
tive programs  and  Its  role  as  an  agency  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  both  a 
respotwlblUty  and  opportunity  to  be  a  leetd- 
er  In  asstuing  that  the  Nation  maintains  a 
natural  resource  conservation  posture  that 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  otir  people 
In  perpetuity." 

"Therefore,  the  Congress  reaffirms  and 
charges  that  these  obligations  be  met  in  a 
timely  way. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Fore.sl  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  477)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  '"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  substltutln;^  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and"  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4),  and  by  adding  the-  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  national  p:oi.-r,-\m  recommendations 
which: 

"(A)  describe  and  evaluate  objectives  for 
the  major  Forest  Service  programs  in  order 
that  multiple  xuse  and  sustained  yield  rela- 
tionships among  and  within  the  renewable 
resources  can  be  determined. 

"(B)  explain.^  the  opfwrtunitle.s  fur  various 
owners  of  forest  and  rangelands. 

"(C)  recogniye  the  fundamental  need  to 
assure  soil,  water  and  air  resources. 

■•(D)  state  national  goals  that  recognize 
the  interrelationships  and  Interdependence 
by. ween   the  .-«ver.il  renewable  resources. 

Ki:r.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
IinU  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  (88  St.\t.  477)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsections: 

"lO  In  the  development  and  revl.sion  of 
land  management  plan-s,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  public  p.artlcipatlon  in  the  for- 
mulation and  revioA'  of  proposed  plans. 

"(di  Witain  2  years  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  st-t  lonh  In  .-section  553 
of  Tl".e  5.  United  St.ites  Code,  promulgate 
regr.Uitions.  under  the  principles  of  the  Mul- 
tiple U.se  Su.-staincct  Yield  Act  of  1960.  that 
set  out  the  process  for  the  development  and 
revision  of  the  land  management  plans  and 
guitiehiieo  and  .<'andard-j  prescribed  by  this 
section.  S.ild  ie,;ii!.itli-ii';  .shall  Include,  but 
.not  hi  liiiiii'.'d  t'l 

'  1-  Specifyini;  how  the  interdisciplinary 
approach,  as  required  in  subsection  (b)  of 
t!ils  section,  will  be  implemented. 

"2.  ."Specifying  the  type  or  typ)e.s  of  plans 
tha'  wUl  be  piepared  and  specifying  the  rela- 


tionship of  those  plans  to  the  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  S. 

"3.  Specifying  tlie  procedures  and  steps  In 
the  process  where  public  participation  will  be 
sought,  as  required  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"4.  Specifying  the  procedures  to  Insure 
that  plans  are  prepared  In  accordance  with 
the  National  Environment  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
including  direction  on  when  an  environ- 
mental statement  prepared  in  accordance 
with  section  103(c)  of  the  National  Eviron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  will  be  prepared. 

"5.  Specifying  guidelines  for  land  mana't;e- 
ment  plans  which  include: 

(A)  Those  to  be  u.sed  to  Identify  the  s'lit- 
abliity  of  lands  for  resource  management  in- 
cluding the  harvesting  of  trees; 

(B)  Those  to  be  applied  to  prescribe  the 
system  or  the  systems  of  silviculture  which 
Include  but  are  not  restricted  to  manage- 
ment. Intermediate  thinning  and  harvesting 
of  trees  and  products,  regeneration  and  other 
treatment  methods,  protection  of  forest  re- 
sources, and  methods  and  systems  to  provide 
for  water,  soil,  fish  and  wildlife,  range  and 
esthetic  and  recreational  resources  including 
wilderness,  to  be  utilized  for  geographic 
areas,  forest  types,  or  other  suitable  classi- 
fications; 

(C)(1)  Those  needed  for  the  special  or 
unique  requirements  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  mutUpIe  uses  applicable  to  management 
areas;  and  (il)  special  provisions  where  need- 
ed to  protect  soil,  water,  esthetic,  and  wild- 
life resources  where  fragile  or  subject  to  ma- 
jor ecologlc  disruption,  where  site  conditions 
are  critical  for  tree  regeneration  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  where  tiie  size  of  a  timber  sale  or  cut- 
ting areas  or  stand  size  and  species  composi- 
tion are  critical  In  terms  of  multiple  use 
impacts. 

(D)  Those  which  will  assure  a  sustained 
yield  of  the  various  resources  on  the  National 
Forests. 

(E)  Those  to  be  foUowed  in  the  preparation 
and  revision  of  resource  plans  using  an  in- 
terdisciplinary review. 

"(e)  Resource  plans,  permits,  contracts  and 
other  instruments  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  National  Forest  System  lands  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  land  management  plans. 
•When  such  management  plans  are  revised, 
resource  plans,  permits,  contracts  and  other 
Instruments,  when  necessary,  shall  be  revised 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(f)  Land  management  plans  and  revi- 
sions shall  become  effective  30  days  after 
completion  of  prescribed  public  participa- 
tion and  publication  of  notification  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  notice  to  adopt  same. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  adopt 
interim  procedures  to  guide  the  land  man- 
agement planning  program  set  forth  in  sub- 
section   (3)(d)    above. 

Sec.  4.  The  twelfth  undesignated  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "SURVEYING  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS"  in  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 
(30  Stat.  35.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  4/6)  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  same  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"For  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  pollcie.s 
set  forth  in  the  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained 
Yield  Act  (the  Act  of  June  12,  1960  (74  Stat. 
215) )  and  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (88 
Stat.  476),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttu-e  may 
sell  at  not  less  than  appraised  value  trees, 
portions  of  trees,  or  forest  products  located 
on  National  Forest  System  lands.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  advertise  all  sales 
unless  he  determines  that  extraordinary 
conditions  exist,  as  defined  by  Secretarial 
regulailon.  or  that  the  appraised  value  of  the 
sale  is  less  than  $10,000.  If,  upon  proper 
oiferlng,  no  satisfactory  bid  Is  received  for  a 
sa'e.  or  the  bidder  fails  to  complete  the  pur- 
chnse,  tlie  sale  may  be  offered  and  sold  with- 
out    further      advertisement.     Designation, 
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marking,  when  necessary,  and  supervision 
of  harvesting  of  trees,  porUona  of  trees,  or 
forest  products  shall  be  conducted  by  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Secretary,  and  such 
persona  shall  have  no  p««onal  interest  In 
the  purchase  or  harvest  of  such  products 
nor  be  directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  purchaser  thereof. 

(b)  Timber  sales  made  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  36.  as  amended; 
16  U.S.G.  476)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  5.  The  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1960  (Pli.  86-617.  97  SUt.  216,  18 
U.S.C.  528-^31)  and  all  related  acts  which 
use  the  terms  "multiple  use"  and  "sustained 
yield"  are  amended  to  be  printed  "MULTI- 
PLE use"  and  "SUSTAINED  yield"  and  the 
Act  Is  retitled  "An  Act  for  the  Development 
and  Administration  of  Renewable  Stirface 
Resources  for  MULTIPLE  use  and  SUS- 
TAINED Yield  of  Products  and  Services".^ 


Section-bt-Sectiok  Analtsis  of  a  Bill  To 

AMEin>  THE  FOKEST  AND  RAIfGKLAin)  BENKW- 

ABLE  REsorracES  Planning  Act  or  1974 
Section  1.  Amends  Sec.  1  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland    Renewable    Resources    Planning 
Act  of  1974  to  add  a  new  subsection  of  6  find- 
ings. 

1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  renewable  resources  Is 
complex  and  that  tises,  demand  for  and  sup- 
ply of  the  various  resources  are  subject  to 
change  over  time.  The  relatioiui  between 
plants,  animals  and  their  environment  Is  one 
of  constant  change.  Further,  man  himself  ex- 
erts different  pressures  on  the  land  and  on 
the  resources  under  changing  situations.  This 
finding  thus  emphasizes  that  resource  man- 
agement principles  may  be  stable,  but  the 
techniques  for  management  may  and  will 
change. 

2.  The  development  of  the  Assessment  and 
Program  called  for  by  the  1974  Act  are  In 
the  public  interest. 

3.  The  Program  must  rest  on  a  sound  fact- 
ual base,  the  Assessment.  This  In  turn  must 
rest  on  facts  relating  to  present  and  antici- 
pated uses,  the  demand  for  supplies  of  re- 
newable resources,  a  careftil  analysis  of  en- 
vironmental and  economic  impacts  and  the 
coordination  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  opportunities  as  required  for  National 
Forest  System  lands  under  the  Act  of  June 
12,  1960.  Finally  the  public  has  an  important 
role  In  the  development  of  a  Program. 

4.  Progress  In  attaining  national  goals  rests 
on  knowledge.  Private  and  public  research 
are  basic  to  achieving  effective  management. 

5.  Over  two  thirds  of  the  forest  and  range 
land  In  the  Nation  Is  privately  owned.  It  has 
the  major  capacity  to  supply  the  services  and 
goods  associated  with  renewable  resources. 
Federal  role  in  assisting  the  private  effort 
should  be  catalytic.  The  private  not  the  pub- 
llcally  owned  lands  should  be  viewed  as  the 
nation's  resource  core. 

6.  The  Forest  Service  In  the  U.SX).A.  thru 
its  administration  of  the  187  million  acre 
National  Forest  System,  Its  chain  of  research 
facilities,  and  its  cooperative  programs  must 
asume  its  responsibility  and  opportunity  as  a 
leader  to  assure  that  the  nation  maintains 
a  natural  resource  posture  that  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  people  In  perpetuity. 

Section  2.  Amends  Section  3  of  the  1974 
Act  by  adding  a  paragraph  5  to  the  section 
dealing  with  Programs  to  more  specifically 
li.st  the  recommendations  that  shall  be  made. 
These  include: 

A.  Describing  and  evaluating  objectives  for 
major  Forest  Ser\'lce  Programs  In  order  that 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  relation- 
ships among  and  within  renewable  resources 
can  be  determined.  This  will  bring  Into 
sharper  iocus  the  broad  picture  and  the  ra- 
tionale for  overall  recommendations. 

B.  Explaining  opportunities  for  various 
owners  of  forest  and  rangelands.  It  is  essen- 


tial to  outline  these  opportunities  since  the 
bulk  of  these  lands  and  resources  are  private- 
ly held.  Further,  there  are  significant  State 
holdings  and  State  programs  which  aisslst 
private  efforts.  This  wotild  permit  focusing 
on  these  opportunities. 

C.  Recognizing  the  fundamental  need  to 
assure  soil,  water  and  air  resources.  This  is 
a  most  ecological  requirement  and  It  is  in- 
tended that  special  attention  be  given  to  a 
certification  of  the  effect  of  proposed  Pro- 
grams and  Program  levels  on  these  basics. 

D.  Stating  national  goals  that  recognize 
the  Interrelationships  and  Interdependence 
between  several  renewable  resources.  This 
wUl  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  document 
the  proposition  that  the  national  goals  are 
Integrated. 

Section  3.  Section  5  of  the  Resource  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  is  substantially  amended. 
This  Is  done  by  adding  6  subsections  ((c) 
thru  (g)). 

OVERVIEW 

A  new  subsection  (c)  strengthens  public 
participation  in  setting  standards,  land  use 
plan  formulation  bnd  resource  plan  and 
specific  use  activities. 

(d)  spells  out  the  framework  for  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  must  issue  In  2  years. 

(e)  ties  both  resource  plans  as  well  as 
permits,  contracts  and  oliier  Instruments  for 
National  Forest  use  and  occupancy  together 
with  the  land  management  plans  to  assure 
effective  follow  thru. 

(f)  assures  that,  upon  completion  of  the 
public  process  for  land  management  plans, 
the  public  will  still  have  a  30  day  period 
for  final  reaction. 

(g)  at  the  outset  in  5  (d)  the  Secretary  is 
granted  up  to  2  years  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  unwieldy  delay  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  adopt  procedures 
wltliin  90  days  which  will  guide  the  whole 
land  management  planning  process.  When 
the  regulations  cited  In  5(d)  are  adopted 
these  would  supersede  the  interim  proce- 
dures. 

DETAILED    DISCUSSION 

(c)  In  the  develc^ment  and  revision  of 
land  management  plans  the  Secretary  Is  to 
provide  public  participation  in  both  their 
formulation  and  review.  The  land  manage- 
ment plan  Is  a  multiple  use  document  ap- 
plicable to  a  National  Forest.  It  sets  the 
tone  for  management,  for  the  uses  of  land 
and  the  mixture  and  Intensity  of  the  mul- 
tiple uses.  On  a  continuing  basis,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  opportunities  for 
the  public  to  assure  that  the  plan  ap- 
proaches are  sound.  Management  plans  are 
applied  for  a  10-year  period  and  are  the 
foundation  on  which  specific  resource  plans 
as  well  as  permits  and  contracts  are  based. 
While  obviously  the  public  wUl  want  to 
keep  abreast  of  specific  actions,  these  man- 
agement plans  will  be  the  focal  point  and 
point  of  reference  for  evaluating  and 
critiquing  proposed  actions. 

(d)  This  subsection  sets  out,  but  does  not 
limit,  the  topics  to  be  covered  by  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  within  2  years. 
These  will  set  out  both  the  process  for  the 
development  and  revision  of  land  manage- 
ment plans  and  the  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  this  section  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  plans  and  other  proc- 
esses. 

Five  areas  are  covered: 

1.  The  Secretary  must  specify  how  the 
Interdisciplinary  approach  will  be  applied 
to  land  management  planning.  Depending 
on  the  mix  of  resources  various  types  of 
personnel  would  be  required  to  assure  a 
complete  interdisciplinary  approach  and 
result. 

2.  The  regulations  would  specify  the  types 
of  plans  that  will   be   used  and  how  these 


plans   will   tie   to  the   Program  that   Is   re- 
quired by  the  1974  Resources  Planmng  Act. 

3.  Procedures  and  steps  in  the  public  par- 
ticipation process  will  be  q>ecified.  Effec- 
tive public  participation  requires  early  no- 
tification as  to  the  Issues  to  be  considered. 
As  an  example  a  concern  about  the  applica- 
tion of  a  particular  cutting  system  to  a  sale 
made  when  the  sale  has  been  advertised 
occurs  at  a  point  well  beyond  when  the 
issues  should  have  been  flagged  and  met. 

The  land  management  planning  process 
is  the  first  place  where  general  standards 
would  be  Incorporated.  The  resource  plan- 
ning process  would  set  the  applicable  stand- 
ards In  more  detail  and  with  greater  specific- 
ity. The  annual  timber  In  sale  plan  when 
developed  would  be  the  third  check  point. 
Contracts  and  permits  would  be  a  fotirth 
point. 

Thus  the  public  would  have  four  chances 
to  express  their  concerns.  'WhUe  t^ese  cur- 
rently exist,  one  of  the  problems  Is  that 
people  have  come  In  at  the  virtual  end  of 
the  process  rather  than  at  the  outset.  The 
procedure  would  not  prevent  one  from  ex- 
pressing a  view  at  the  end,  but  it  would 
assure  that  those  who  have  concerns  would 
be  aware  of  the  likelihood  of  something 
happening  and  be  able  to  evaluate  the  situ- 
ation at  an  earlier  point.  The  land  manage- 
ment planning  process  Is  viewed  as  the  t>e- 
ginning  point  for  on  the  ground  manage- 
ment and  thus  the  key  place  for  public 
input. 

4.  The  specification  that  the  proceduies 
must  assxire  that  plans  are  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  including  the  environmental  impact 
statements.  Is  to  assure  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  are  to  be  met.  It  neither 
enlarges  nor  diminishes  the  agency  respon- 
slbUity  to  comply  with  NEPA. 

5.  This  point  contains  5  significant  re- 
quirements for  specification  of  the  guidelines 
for  land  management  plans  which  incorpo- 
rate both  multiple  uses  as  well  as  specific 
forest  resource  management  considerations. 

(A)  Those  guidelines  that  wUl  be  used  in 
the  land  management  to  identify  the  suit- 
ability of  lands  for  resource  management  In- 
cluding the  harvesting  of  trees.  This  is  a 
basic  requirement  In  land  management  plans 
that  the  multiple  uses  be  set  forth  and  ar- 
rayed so  as  to  assure  suitability  and  appro- 
priate levels  of  Intensity.  The  number,  kind, 
intensity  and  interrelationship  of  proposed 
uses  would  be  covered  here. 

(B)  In  view  of  the  considerable  concern 
over  forest  management  practices  as  a  part 
of  tlmbn-  harvesting,  it  was  believed  essen- 
tial to  include  direction  for  these  activities. 
As  elsewhere,  the  direction  is  stated  as  those 
"which  include  but  are  not  limited  to",  in 
order  that  the  Secretary  will  be  free  to  go 
beyond  these  stated  mlnlmums. 

Thus,  the  goal  Is  to  encourage  the  Secre- 
tary to  go  beyond  a  stated  minimum  stand- 
ard in  order  to  achieve  the  best  possible  land 
use.  The  examples  cited  cover  management 
generally.  Systems  of  timber  harvesting  often 
involve  several  entries  into  a  forest  stand 
during  its  management  cycle.  Guidelines 
would  cover  all  sorts  of  systems  for  Inter- 
mediate thinning  plus  the  harvesting  of 
trees  at  the  end  of  a  rotation  period.  Systems 
of  thinning  Include  the  weeding  of  very 
young  stands  to  improve  spacing  and  forni. 
commercial  thinning  from  above  and  below 
to  secure  the  kinds  of  species,  spacing  and 
rates  of  growth  desired  to  reach  multiple 
use  goals.  Harvesting  methods  would  involve 
sheltcrwood  cutting,  selective  cutting,  patch 
cutting  and  other  methods  that  are  consid- 
ered regenerative  type  harvesting  since, 
among  other  things,  these  encourage  natural 
regeneration  of  desired  species. 

The  regeneration  and  treatment  methods 
cover  both  reforestratlon  and  interplanting 
as  well  as  stand  improvement  work  such  as 
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pruning.  The  systems  of  protection  would 
Involve  those  designed  to  regulate  and  hold 
to  endemic  levels  the  Insect  and  dlseaces  that 
affect  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  forest 
ecosystem,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  Are. 
In  addition,  these  would  cover  soil  and  water 
srablllzation  systems. 

Finally  all  of  these  activities  must  be  de- 
sigued  to  provide  for  the  multiple  uses  as 
ser  forth  la  the  1960  Multiple  U.-e  and  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act,  water,  soil,  fi-h  atid  wild- 
life, range  recreaiion  Includin,.;  wildernes.s 
and  timber.  The  guidelines  v.ould  be  lay  geo- 
graphic areas  and  forest  type^  or  other  suit- 
able classifications  to  achieve  the  degree  of 
specificity  needed  to  assure  effective  oa  the 
ground  application. 

(C)  Sets  forth  added  ^pe. Lftc  guidelines 
that  are  required  for  .'•pecial  situations.  Tlie 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  identify  ope- 
clal  or  unique  requiremetito  nece^.^ary  to  co- 
ordinate multiple  uses  applicable  to  in.inage- 
meat  areas.  WTiere  the  site  Is  clar-iified  as 
fragile  or  subject  to  major  ecologic  disrup- 
tion the  Secretary  ;s  to  de■^lg'l  .special  pre- 
cautions to  protect  soil,  water,  e-stheilc  and 
wildlife  resources.  In  additioii.  where  site 
conditions  are  rated  critical  for  tree  regen- 
eration within  a  reasonable  period,  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  means  special  criteria 
niu.st  be  developed.  The  term  'reasonable  pe- 
riod" has  been  used  .since  on  vaiious  sites 
immediate  action  a^ay  be  atfcled  while  Ui 
others  a  period  of  up  to  .i  yefus  might  be 
u£od.  In  any  event,  the  goal  is  to  secure  the 
regeneration  of  species  of  the  particular  site 
based  on  soil  aiid  other  n.itural  characteris- 
tics. Finally,  the  size  of  a  ;,.\:e  or  cutting  area, 
as  well  as  the  stand  size  or  .species  may  be 
criiical  la  term.s  of  mviltiple  u  e  objectives. 
In  those  sltuat{or.s  the  Secretary  would  have 
regulations  that  Identify  the  types  of  cut- 
ting activities  permitted.  This  -Aould  require 
tiie  blending  of  cutilug  areas,  retot-iaiiou  of 
inierrelationahips  between  plants  and  aai- 
tnals  and  any  other  action  which  might  be 
identified  as  critical  la  reaching  multiple  use 
goals  on  sensitive  areas. 

(D)  'Chii  requires  guideline-,  to  a-J>ure  the 
siLitained  yield  of  the  various  resources  of 
t!:e  National  Fore.-t,«.  This  would  be.  lor  ex- 
ample, the  quantuicatlon  of  outputs  of  water, 
fi>h  and  wildlife,  recreation  and  timber  using 
the  standards  of  the  1960  Act.  •'.  .  .  the 
achievement  and  nia:nte:ia:ice  in  perpetuity 
of  a  high-level  annual  or  regular  periodic 
output  of  tlie  v.ar.ous  renewable  re.sources  of 
the  national  fore^t.s  wlth.'>ut  impairnu-at  of 
the  productivity  of  tlje  land   ' 

(E)  Guidelines  would  be  required  that 
set  forth  how  resource  plans  s  which  stem 
from  the  land  managenieut  plans j  will  be 
prepared  or  revl-od  u-ing  an  inter-dLscipii- 
nary  review.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  added  lu- 
str.ictloti  i.s  to  assure  that  the  resource  plan.4 
are  prepared  with  fidelity  to  ti^e  land  inan- 
agenient  plan. 

{•; )  This  subsection  requires  regulations  to 
set  forth  (1)  as  Ir.r.d  murageineiit  p!an.s  are 
adopted  and  i2^  laiid  maaageiueiu  plan.i  as 
revised,  that  resource  plans  rermi's,  con- 
tracts a'ld  other  itistrttments  for  use  of  the 
National  Forests  shr.ll  be  made  consistent 
with  tbe  management  plans.  Th,s  Is  to  be 
done  as  soon  bs  practicable  and  hi  the  cajs 
of  revisions  of  plans  on  ihe  sutsldiury  docu- 
ments and  Instrumeiifi,  when  tle^etL^ary  and 
as  soc'i  a-  pos-ilblc. 

If)  Thii  &ub.'.ecticii  assures  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  have  to  j;ive  30  days  uublic  notive 
of  intent  lo  adopt  a  management  5;lan  or  to 
revise  one. 

ig)  In  Section  5ic!)  o(  this  hill  the  Secre- 
tary is  allOAed  2  ye.^rs  to  promuluote  M-e  botlv 
of  regulatloi»<  in  ll)  thru  ..5)  "there;if.  This 
eiiacment  of  the  law  the  Secretary  .shall 
adopt  interim  procedures  to  guide  tlie  land 
ni.uiagenier^*:  planning  program.  The  purpose 
here  Is  to  assure  the  contlntiation  of  tne 
managoment  of  the  National  Fcre^ts  on  r.i 


orderly  basis  pending  completion  of  the 
larger  process  required  In  Section  5(d).  This 
will  also  afford  the  public  with  a  set  of  exist- 
ing standards  and  thus  help  their  advising 
the  Secretary  on  the  l)est  approaches  for  the 
guidelines  that  will  have  a  higher  degree  of 
permanence  when  adopted. 

Section  4  repeals  the  portion  of  the  1897 
Act  dealing  with  th.e  sale  of  tim.ber  and  In- 
serts n?w  language.  In  the  recent  decisions 
on  the  sale  of  timber  from  the  National  Por- 
e.'its.  the  courts  have  observed  that  In  review- 
ing the  1897  Act.  as  it  related  to  this  activity, 
that  It  Is  the  ftitii-tlon  of  Contiress  to  change 
the  law  because  the  law  is  clear. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  deals  In  depth  with 
the  silviculture  procedures  to  be  applied  to 
tae  land  manat-'cnunt  process  to  assure  ef- 
fective multiple  use  resource  management, 
including  provision  for  the  h.'.rvesving  ol  for- 
est resources. 

i  lie  1B97  Art  rccitTirer;  that  timber  being 
?old  shCvU  be  limited  to  "dead,  matured,  or 
larpe  growth  of  trees  .  .  ."  and  ftirther  It 
requires  that,  ouch  limber,  befor4  being 
.sold,  shall  be  marked  and  destgiiated,  and 
shall  be  tut  and  rcniuved.  .  .  ."' 

Tiiese  are  the  key  portions  of  16  U  S.C.  47C 
ih.it  were  dealt  with  in  recent  iiugatioa  la 
Weal  Virginia  and  Ala::ikp.  This  seclloa, 
taken  together  with  the  prcjedlng  section, 
deals  witli  these  i^ues.  la  addition,  the  re- 
vised pro<.edurea  modernize  other  provi.-ions 
of  the  1897  section  dealing  witli  the  sale  of 
limber.  As  revised,  the  sale  of  Umber  would 
be  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  Multi- 
ple L'se  Suitained  Yield  Act  of  lOCO  and  the 
Forest  and  Rangelands  flenewr.ble  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  and  would  have  to  con- 
form to  the  guidellne.5  in  t.ectlon  3  of  this 
bill.  As  in  the  1897  .Vt.  the  price  at  which 
•  'rcc.-..  porlious  of  trees  c>r  forest  product;;" 
an-  be  sold  would  be  the  appraised  value. 

However,  tlie  restriction  of  s..Ies  to  "c^er4.d, 
matured  or  large  growth  of  trees""  would  be 
climiaati'd.  Sales  of  -small  quantities  of  trees 
without  advertiseaient,  currently  limited  to 
$2,000  worth,  would  be  raised  to  $10,000. 
SaleT  vould  have  to  be  desit^nated  and  where 
iiece.s.sarv.  the  trees  marked.  reniMvin;^;  the 
mandatory  marking  requirement  Tlie  des- 
ignation of  the  boundaries  of  a  .^ale  area  are 
essential  a<  d  would  be  coiit.nued.  M!>rklng 
is  lued  in  a  numbfr  of  wavs.  In  some  cases 
t"^e  trees  to  be  sold  are  marked,  for  exam- 
ple in  EPlection  falev  In  other  trees  to  be 
left  arc  marked,  such  ns  In  shelterwood 
marki'ig.  In  some  types  of  thinning  crop 
trees  are  marki'd  and  all  others  n:e  cut. 

Ill  other  ca.se...  water.  wildliJe  or  esthetic 
reasons  niav  result  In  marking  certain  trees 
for  "no  cutting'"  with  all  other  trees  to  be 
cut.  The  provicl^n  Included  Ls  to  Rssure  that 
"marking,  when  necessary"  will  be  done  in 
the  mrst  effective  manner  from  a  cost  and 
«llvlcu!tu''al  standpoint.  The  provi-^ion  is  con- 
imued  tiiat  the  work  done  bv  persojis  em- 
plC'Ved  by  the  Scrretary.  i.e.  a  Forest  Service 
employee,  who  has  no  interest  in  tl  c  pur- 
chE-e  or  removal  of  the  material  sold.  Tlie 
language  al.o  ellmUiaie.^  certain  urchaic  lan- 
guage .such  ns:  "...  that  timher  Is  to  be 
u.-cd  in  thi'  State  or  Territory  in  which  such 
timber  rccrvr.tion  may  be  situated  re-pec- 
tlvply,  but  not  for  export  thenfrnm  '" 

The  reniilremcnt  th?t  timber  be  advertised 
for  30  dav.s  In  one  or  more  newspapers  cf 
general  circulation  Ls  eltn^natcti.  While  th's 
Is  done,  in  the  main  timber  is  sild  via  an 
fcimual  plan  ^iv  ea  vide  circuh:'ioii  ard  the 
u.se  of  brorhMrcs  and  prospectuses  wldelv 
mHil.-?d  and  available  in  vanfjr-r  and  F  ^re  t 
omres.  Ine  Secretary  would  be  expected  to 
cintinue  oipropriate  advei  ILsemeiit  but  not 
retjulred  t  j  d.)  ..j.  In  addiiion.  lii  some  cases 
a  shorter  period  cf  advert lernent  1:.  needed 
in  ca.ses  oi  emergency  sales  following  a  fire 
where  quick  remowil  Is  needed  to  reduce  rev- 
enue and  timber  losses.  Tlie  Secretary  would 
be  suit^-ioriyed  to  xtse  a  shorter  a'ivertUemcnt 
RTitl  p'ibli  -  n"l^e  prscpd-tro 


The  ability  to  sell  sales  not  bid  on  offering 
"without  advert Lsement.  at  private  sale.  .  .  . 
In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  .  ."  is  also 
removed  as  not  desirable  and  archaic.  The 
sales  reolTered  when  not  first  bid  would  have 
to  be  In  accord  with  sound  forestry.  Likewise 
the  requirement  that  payments  be  made  to 
the  receiver  of  the  local  land  office  of  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  timber  Is  sold  Is  removed 
as  archaic. 

Finally,  authority  Is  clearly  spelled  out  to 
dLspo.se  of  trees  by  sale  or  otherwii^e  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 

(b)  Timber  si^le.,  m.ade  pursuant  to  the 
eva.-.thig  law  and  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
thia  law  are  validated. 

Section  5  amends  the  Multiple  UbC  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  1S60  and  all  related  Acts 
to  provide  that  wherever  the  term  •'Multi- 
ple: atid  the  term  "Susi.ained"  appear  they 
shall  be  capitalized  for  emphasis.  Thus 
the  itrims  should  be  written  "Multiple  u.se" 
and  "Sustained  yield.""  The  purpose  Is  to 
keep  foremost  hi  the  minds  of  adtainlstra- 
tnrs  and  the  public  that  the  uses  are  to  be 
-Multiple  and  the  yields  are  to  be  Sustained. 
-~  M.iROH   4,    19  76. 

lion.    HtjBERr    II.    Ii'u.MPrfRET,  > 

US.    Senate, 
Wa^iiington,   B.C. 

DtAE  Sen.\tor  Hu.MPHRi.Y:  Certain  envl- 
roiia:enial  group.s  have  made  strong  state- 
ments and  charges  against  you  because  of 
your  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Ruigelands  Renewable  Re.sources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  Spokesmen  for  these  groups  label 
the  bill  as  a  giveaway  of  the  National  Forests 
to  lumber  Interests.  I  have  read  tlie  bill  care- 
fully and  see  no  such  ihrcat.  explicit  or  Im- 
plied. 

As  oii3  who  wotktd  with  you  in  drafting 
and  p.-v.^sage  of  th.e  original  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act.  I  commend  you  for  your  initiative 
in  proposing  these  needed  ameadme-.ts.  Your 
bill  Is  a  coasorvutiou  measure  cousisieat  with 
your  long  record  of  leadership  in  foreslry  and 
conservation  legislation.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  there  are  other  citizen  conservation 
groups  fully  in  support  of  what  you  are  at- 
icni;ning  to  do.  The  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  Moaongahc-la  and  Tongass  Court  deci- 
sion'; are  of  ttich  gravity  that  prompt  Coa- 
'^re.s.sioaal  action  is  essential. 

The  American  Forestry  Associaiioa  pro- 
pores  a  somewhat  different  approach  than 
either  your  bUl  or  that  of  Senator  Randolph. 
We  aie  asking  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Joint  Forestry  Study  Commlitee  to  review 
all  forest  policy  questions  over  a  two-year 
period  and  recommead  legislation  to  the  en- 
tire Congress.  An  interim  solution  to  the 
Monongahela  crisis  Is  needed  and  recom- 
mended. However,  an  eqtial  need  cxlr.ts  for 
real  policy  direction  and  ai^^wers  to  policy 
conflicts  which  seem  to  occur  with  increas- 
ing reguhirity.  AFA  believes  that  the  best 
answer  is  comp:el:enslve  new  fore.st  policy 
lecjislatlon  that  c^n  best  be  drafted  by  a 
Joint  Congressional  Coinmlttee. 

We  do.  however,  lu'ge  you  to  Lii.cdu.e 
your  proposed  legislation  and  commend  yci 
on  your  InUiatlve  in  this  controversial  ls.su?. 
Your  coiiscrvatlcn  recoid  is  a  proven  one 
and  thcr*»  Is  nothing  in  your  bill  inconsistent 
with  sound  resources  manogeme-.t  prin- 
ciples. 

S1i'cev?ly. 

WnxsAM  E.   TawLLi,. 
Execuiivt'   ViiC   Pre.  idrnt. 


FEDBi'..r>Y   3.    1970. 
Hon.   Ho,.,i.:iT   H.   HvMPHKEy. 
Iiuf>cll  S''natc  op'cc  Building. 
Wasfiington,   D.C. 

De\r  ScNVToa  nu.MPHRF.y;  Rcfeie;  ^e  yjur 
l-.'ticr  of  December  19  requesting  the  Society 
of  .American  Foresters  to  submit  forest  man- 
D^ement  principles  and  specific  legislative 
language  to  resolve  the  problems  raised  by 
recent  ecui  t  Interpretations   (Izaak  WtiVon 
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League  v.  Bute.  Zieske  v.  Butz)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1897. 

I  am  happy  to  enclose  the  "SAP  Position 
oa  Legislation  Amending  the  Organic  Act  of 
1897,"  which  was  Just  approved.  I  hope  you 
wUl  find  it  useful. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  position  or  related  matters,  please 
contact  jne  or  Dr.  Dennis  O.  Le  Master,  SAF's 
Director  of  Environmental  Programs. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Keith  Abnold, 
President,  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

SAP  PosmoN  on  Legislative  Amending 
THE  Organic  Act  of  1897* 

In  1975,  certain  U.S.  Poreat  Service  timber 
sales  practices  on  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  developed  In  accordance  with  long 
practice  and  legislative  sanctions,  were  held 
to  be  outside  of  a  strict,  literal  Interpreta- 
tion of  portions  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1897, 
specifically  16  IT.S.C.  476.  Recent  court  deci- 
sions (Izaak  Walton  League  v.  Butz,  Zieske  v. 
Butz)  held  that  the  law  containing  the  basic 
authority  for  National  Forest  commercial 
timber  sales  limits  sales  to  "decul,  matured, 
or  large  growth  of  trees"  which  have  been 
individually  "marked  and  designated."  Ftir- 
ther, the  trees  sold  must  be  "cut  and  re- 
moved" (apparently  in  their  entirety)  from 
the  forests. 

These  decisions  restrict  application  of  the 
large  body  of  scientific  knowledge  gained  by 
research  and  experience  In  the  fcnests  of  this 
and  other  countries.  Specifically,  "these  deci- 
sions prohibit  the  Forest  Service  tram.: 

(a)  removing  Immature  but  po<»'ly  stocked 
or  low-quality  stands  of  trees  to  provide 
space  for  new  and  vigorous  stands: 

(b)  thinning  through  sales  In  Immature 
stands  of  trees  to  provide  maximum  growth 
of  high-quality  trees; 

(c)  thinning  through  sitle».ln  Immature 
stands  of  trees  to  improve  browse  and  for- 
age for  wildlife  and  livestock;  and 

(d)  removing  certain  Intermixed,  Imma- 
ture trees  in  harvests  of  primarily  mature 
stands  to  Improve  the  quality  and  growing 
space  of  the  trees  which  remain  and  to  uti- 
lize those  physiologically  Immature  trees 
which  wUl  soon  die  in  any  event. 

The  effects  of  these  and  other  restraints  is 
to  limit  the  Forest  Service  from  achieving 
the  management  directive  set  forth  In  the 
1960  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Tleld  Act,  spe- 
cifically: "the  achievement  and  maintenance 
in  perpetuity  of  a  high-level  annual  or  regu- 
lar periodic  output  of  the  "various  renew- 
able resources  of  the  National  Forests  with- 
out impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the 
land." 

In  Izaak  Walton  League  t.  Butz,  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  recog^ilzed 
that  the  language  of  the  Organic  Act  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  timber  "may  well  be  ...  an 
anachronism."  However,  the  Court  continued, 
the  appropriate  forum  to  change  the  Act 
"is  not  the  courts  but  the  Congress."  It  Is 
clear  to  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
(SAF)  that  remedial  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted prompted  to  resolve  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  1975  Interpretations  of  16 
U.S.C.  476. 

FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT  PRINCIPLES  TO 
EVALUATE  LEGISLATION  AMENDING  THE  OR- 
GANIC   ACT 

A  basic  issue  of  concern  to  professional 
foresters  is  the  extent  to  which  federal  stat- 
utes should  prescribe  forestry  practice  and 
forest  practices  for  the  National  Forests.  To 
assist  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
in  evaluating  legislation  proposed  to  resolve 
the  Issues  resulting  from  Izaak  "Walton 
League  v.  Butz  and  related  court  decisions. 


•Approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Council,  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
February  10,  1976. 


SAF  provides  the  following  principles  of  for- 
est land  managenient: 

1.  MajOT  uses  of  the  forest  are  aesthetics, 
forage,  recreation,  timber,  water  and  wild- 
life (listed  alphabetically).  These  uses  are 
generally  compatible  with  one  another,  and 
where  uses  are  compatible,  they  should  be 
coordinated  accordingly. 

2.  Air,  water,  soil,  plants,  and  animals  are 
Interrelated.  A  knowledge  of  ecology  is  basic 
to  all  land  management.  Sound  forest  land 
management  Is  based  on  an  understanding 
and  appllction  of  ecological  principles.  Be- 
cause these  principles  are  complex  and  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  diversity  of  forests, 
forest  lands,  and  htunan  needs,  forest  land 
management  cannot  be  reduced  to  routine, 
standard  prescriptions. 

3.  Professional  forest  land  managers,  prop- 
erly funded  In  their  activities,  are  capable 
of  Increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
outputs  of  renewable  forest  resources.  Fur- 
ther, knowledge  about  forestry  and  forest 
land  management,  which  is  already  exten- 
sive. Is  expanding  rapidly. 

4.  Silviculture  is  the  art  and  science  of 
growing  forests  for  one  or  more  purposes. 
It  deals  primarily  with  the  biological  aspects 
of  the  culture  of  forests.  Silviculture  may 
be  used  to  grow  commercial  timber,  provide 
habitat  for  wildlife,  regulate  and  protect  a 
"water  supply.  Improve  outdoor  recreation 
sites,  maintain  a  unique,  aesthetic  view  or 
environment,  and  stabilize  soils. 

5.  A  8ll"Vlcultural  system  Is  a  well-defined 
process  using  accepted  biological  principles 
whereby  a  forest  is  grown  and  usually  har- 
vested, and  If  harvested,  reproduced.  Sllvi- 
cultural  systems  are  often  Identified  accord- 
ing to  the  method  by  which  trees  are  har- 
vested and  the  stand  Is  reproduced.  The  four 
main  systems  used  in  the  United  States  are: 
(a)  selection  system,  (b)  shelterwood  sys- 
tem, (c)  seed-tree  sjrstem,  and  (d)  clear- 
cutting.  All  of  these  silvlcultural  systems 
and  their  associated  harvesting  methods  are 
biologically  sound  under  certain  forest  con- 
ditions. 

6.  The  forests  of  the  United  States  devel- 
oiied  imder  the  Influence  of  climates  ranging 
from  tropical  to  sub-arctic,  maritime  to 
continental,  and  seml-arld  to  humid,  cover 
a  spectrum  of  widely  varying  ecosystems.  The 
silviculture  of  these  forests  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  routine,  standard  prescriptions  be- 
cause of  (a)  the  reproductive  behavior  and 
the  diverse  nutrient,  molsttire,  and  climatic 
requirements  of  tree  species;  (b)  the  re- 
productive behavior  and  the  nutrient,  mois- 
ture, and  climatic  requirements  of  compet- 
ing vegetation;  (c)  the  varying  stand  con- 
ditions within  and  among  forest  types  due 
to  soil  and  climatic  factors  and  the  effects 
of  diseases,  Insect  Infestations,  fire  and 
human  actions;  (d)  forest  protection  meas- 
ures which  often  dictate  or  modify  the  choice 
of  a  silvlcultural  system  or  practice;  and 
(e)  aesthetic,  recreation,  water,  and  wild- 
life objectives  which  often  dictate  or  modify 
the  choice  of  a  silvlcultural  system  or  prac- 
Uce. 

7.  Even-aged  management  is  the  deliberate 
use  of  silvlcultural  systems  and  practices 
'to  obtain  a  stand  of  trees  of  the  same  age- 
class,  l.e.,  trees  with  no,  or  relatively  small, 
difference  In  age.  Even-aged  management 
may  employ  shelterwood,  seed-tree,  or  clear- 
cutting  silvlcultural  systems.  In  a  forest  un- 
der even-aged  management,  there  can  be 
several  even-aged  stands  of  different  age- 
classes.  Uneven-aged  management  is  the  de- 
liberate 'use  of  sUvicultural  systems  and 
practices  to  obtain  a  forest  area  with  trees 
having  a  wide  variety  of  ages  Intermingled 
sizkgly  or  In  groups.  Uneven-aged  manage- 
ment produces  a  forest  which  Is  often 
aesthetically  pleasing  and  well -accepted  by 
the  public,  but  which  Is  difficult  to  obtain 
unless  the  existing  age-class  distribution  is 
favorable. 


8.  Federal  agencies  which  manage  public 
forest  lands  should  utilize  proven  manage- 
ment practices  which  are  appropriate  for 
each  forest  area  in  other  'than  eq>erlmental 
units.  The  agencies  should  be  adequately 
staffed  and  funded. 

9.  Congress  should  provide  clear  state- 
ments of  policy  and  general  guidelines  for 
the  management  of  public  forest  lands.  Pub- 
lic forest  land  management  is  unlikely  to 
be  as  effective  as  it  could  be  if  pertinent 
legislation  is  unclear  or  contradictory. 

10.  Forest  management  and  silvlcultural 
prescriptions  'written  inflexibly  Into  law  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  many  forest  eco- 
systems and  resources.  Legislative  prescrip- 
tions are  likely  to  Inhibit  Implementation 
of  significant  research  results.  Such  restric- 
tive prescriptions,  when  applied  on -the - 
ground,  may  hamper  forestry  professionals  hi 
achieving  the  high-level  sustained  yields  of 
various  renewable  resources  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  mandated  by  Congress. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  revise  the  portions 
of  the  1897  Organic  Act.  specificaUy  16  UJ3.C. 
476,  which  have  been  literally  Interpreted  by 
the  cotirts.  However,  such  a  revision  should 
encourage  flexibility  In  forest  management 
so  that  manag^ement  prescriptions  for  each 
forest  area  are  appropriate  In  terms  of  the 
area's  capabilities  and  provide  for  continuing 
fulfillment  of  human  needs  In  a  way  which 
is  environmentally  sound. 

REMEDIAL   LEGISLATION 

A  highly  qualified  and  broadly  representa- 
tive task  force  of  SAF  members  reviewed  sev- 
eral draft  legislative  proposals  to  amend  the 
Organic  Act  which  were  prompted  by  the  re- 
cent Judicial  interpretations  of  16  VS.C.  476. 
In  view  of  its  analysis,  SAF  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Congress  should  reconsider  the  approach 
contained  in  section  201  of  the  July  31,  1973 
draft  of  S.  2296  (the  National  Forest  En- 
vironmental Management  Act  of  1973) ,  for  it 
conforms  best  to  the  preceding  forest  land 
management  principles.  The  provisions  of 
section  201  are  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  Sale  of  Timber. — ^The  Act  of 
Jime  4,  1897  (16  U.S.C.  476).  relating  to  the 
sale  of  timber  is  repealed  and  the  following 
Is  enacted  therefor:  "For  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  an  en'vironmentally 
sound  forest,  now  and  for  the  fut'ure.  on  the 
National  Forest  System  the  Secretary,  under 
rules  and  regulations  he  may  prescribe,  may 
sell  at  fair  market  value  such  trees  and  for- 
est products  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
goals  and  standards  set  forth  in  this  Act  and 
other  pertinent  laws  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System. 

"The  Secretary  shsdl  select  for  each  such 
sale  the  method  of  sale  and  timber  measure- 
ment which  in  his  Judgment  is  designed  to 
encourage  a  high  level  of  use  of  the  trees  to 
be  harvested:  Provided,  That  as  measured 
over  the  sustained  yield  rotation  period  ap- 
plicable to  the  site  and  q>ecie8,  the  silvl- 
cultural harvesting  systems  applied  shall  be 
those  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
best  Influence  and  promote  both  a  high  level 
of  environmental  quality  and  economic  bene- 
fits from  the  national  forest  resources.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  size  of  each  sale, 
and  unless  he  has  determined  that  extraor- 
dinary conditions  exist  or  the  quantities  of 
timber  to  be  sold  are  small,  he  shall  widely 
advertise  and  g^ve  public  notice  of  aU  sales. 
If,  upon  proper  offering,  no  satisfactory  bid  is 
received  for  a  sale,  or  the  bidder  falls  to  com- 
plete the  purchase,  the  sale  may  be  offered 
and  sold  without  further  advertisement. 
However,  in  any  event  the  Secretary  shall 
exercise  due  care  that  public  notice  is  uti- 
lized so  as  to  encourage  public  participation 
In  securing  sales.  Payments  for  sales  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  and  the  moneys  aris- 
ing therefrom  shall  be  accounted  for  in  a 
special  account  and  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury. Such  sales,  before  being  offered,  shall  be 
marked  and  designated,  supervision  of  the 
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cutting  And  reznoval,  »nd  the  measurement 
of  the  Xonst  products  ahull  be  conducted  by 
persons  employed  by  the  Secretary  and  such 
persons  may  have  no  Interest  In  the  purchase 
or  removal  of  such  products  nor  be  directly 
ur  indirectly  In  the  employment  of  the  pur- 
chaser thereof.". 

In  case  Congress  wishes  to  enact  briefer 
legisUtion,  an  alternative  amendment  to  16 
U.S.C.  476  Is  submitted  which  adds  only  those 
wG.d->  necessary  to  allow  the  Forest  Service 
the  tlexlblllty  to  employ  those  beneficial  for- 
est management  practices  prohibited  by  the 
decision  In  Izaak  Walton  League  v.  Butz  and 
which  conforms  to  the  forest  laud  manage- 
ment prtoclples  set  forth  above.  This  alter- 
native amendment  Is  as  follows: 

■  The  portion  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897 
relatmg  to  the  sale  of  timber  (16  U.S.C.  476) 
Is  amended  as  Indicated  by  the  words  uhlch 
have  been  underlined  or  struck-over. 

"For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  living 
and  growing  timber  and  promoting  the 
younger  growth  on  national  forests,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  be  shall  pre«>crlbe.  may 
cause  to  be  designated  and  appraised  so  much 
of  the  dead,  matured,  or  large  growth  of  trees 
and  other  trees  the  harvest  of  which  Is 
deemed  ecologically  sound  to  meet  the  goals 
of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960  found  upon  such  national  forests  as 
may  be  compatible  with  the  utilization  of 
the  forests  thereon,  and  may  sell  the  same 
for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  In  such 
quantities  to  each  purchaser  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, to  be  used  in  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  such  timber  reservation  may  be 
situated,  respectively,  but  not  for  export 
therefrom.  Before  such  sale  shall  take  place 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  said  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  not  les,s  than  thirty 
days,  by  publication  In  one  or  more  news- 
papers of  general  circulation,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  in  the  State  or  Territory 
where  such  reservation  exists.  In  cases  of 
unusual  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may.  In  the  exercise  of  hl.s  discretion, 
permit  the  purchase  of  timber  and  cord  wood 
In  advance  of  adverttsement  of  sale  at  rates 
of  value  approved  by  him  and  .subject  to 
payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  highest 
bid  resulting  from  the  usual  advertisement 
of  sale.  He  may.  In  his  discretion,  sell  without 
advertisement.  In  quantities  to  suit  appli- 
cants, at  a  fair  appraisement,  timber  and 
cord  wood  and  other  forest  products  not  ex- 
ceeding 92.000  In  apprai.sed  value.  In  cases 
In  which  advertisement  is  had  and  no  satis- 
factory bid  Ls  received,  or  In  cases  In  which 
the  bidder  falls  to  complete  the  purchase, 
the  timber  may  be  so'd.  without  further  ad- 
vertisement, at  private  sale.  In  the  dLscretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  not  leas 
than  the  appraised  valuation,  in  qauutities 
to  suit  purchasers.  Such  timber,  before  being 
sold,  shall  be  marked  and  or  otherwise  des- 
ignated and  shall  be  cut  and  the  itsable 
portions  removed  under  the  supervl.sion  of 
some  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  interested 
In  the  purchase  or  removal  of  such  timber 
nor  in  the  employment  of  the  purchaser 
thereof.  Such  supervisor  shall  make  report 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
his  doings  In  the  premises.  (16  U.S.C.  476)" 
The  forestry  profession  is  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  adverse  impacts  on  forest 
land  management  which  will  result  from  the 
decisions  In  Izaak  Walton  League  v.  Butz  and 
related  cases  If  remedial  legislation  is  not 
enacted  soon.  While  such  legislation  is  under 
consideration,  we  request  that  there  be  ample 
opportunity  for  SAP  spokesmen  to  comment 
and  advise  Members  and  Committees  of  Con- 
gress. Collectively,  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters  have  both  the 
.scientific  knowledge  and  experience  in  forest 
land  management  to  assist  the  Congress 
well  In  developing  remedial  leglflatlon  which 
is  appropriate. 


ABOtJT  THK  socrrrr 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters,  with 
about  20,000  member*.  Is  th»  national  orga- 
nization representing  all  segments  of  the 
forestry  profession  of  the  United  States  In- 
cluding public  and  private  practitioners,  re- 
searchers, administrators,  educators,  and 
forestry  students. 

Objectives  of  the  Society  are:  To  advance 
the  science,  technology,  education,  and  prac- 
tice of  professional  forestry  In  America,  and 
to  use  the  knowledge  and  skilLs  of  the  profes- 
sion to  benefit  society. 

Gifford  Plnchot  and  six  other  pioneer  for- 
esters established  the  Society  in  1900. 

Members  subscribe  to  a  code  of  professional 
ethics.  The  Society  Is  the  accreditation  au- 
thority for  professioiiai  forestry  education  In 
the  United  States,  Its  periodicals  are  the 
Journal  of  Forestry,  Fore.st  Science  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  SAF  national  conventions. 

(Society  f)f  American  Foresters  at  Wild 
Acres.  5400  Grosvcnor  Lane,  Washington,  DC. 
20014  ) 

March   4.   1976 

Hon.  Hi  BlKl   H     H'MPHREV. 

Russell  Senate  Office  BuMmg, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAK  Senatob  Ht-MPdRET:  I  am  disap- 
pointed and  disturbed  by  a  news  release 
(3,  1  76)  from  a  group  called  the  Coaliiloa 
to  Save  Our  National  Forests,  charging  you 
"with  advocatmg  opening  the  national 
forests  to  unrestricted  logging  by  the  timber 
industry  in  the  years  ahead."  The  headline 
charges  you  with  "giving  away  national 
forests  to  timber  Industry." 

I  am  dlsapp>olnted  becaiLse  some  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  groups  that  I  understand  are 
Joined  In  the  coalition,  for  many  years,  have 
relied  on  you  and  other  conservatlon-minded 
members  of  Congress  for  leadership  In  resisi- 
mg  abuses  of  this  country's  natural  re- 
sources. Some  of  these  people,  I  am  sure,  you 
have  numbered  among  your  frlendi  and 
counselors. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  suggestion  that  you 
would  be  party  to  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
destroy  "an  environment  of  the  quality  our 
children  will  need  .  ,  ."  The  charge  is  with- 
out foundation  During  the  twenty  four 
years  I  have  been  Involved  in  national  con- 
servation activities  In  Washington,  yours  has 
been  a  role  of  continuous  active  conservation 
leadership  and  strong  support. 

You  stood  virtually  alone  in  challenging  the 
big-dam  lobby  over  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  which 
threatened  wildlife,  fish  and  wild  country. 
You  championed  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  Job  Corp^.  Wilderness  Act.  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act,  and  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Resources  Planning 
Act.  You  have  sought  annually  to  Improve 
funding  for  resources  management  programs. 
You  have  resisted  efforts  of  special  Interest 
groups  to  gain  concessions  In  our  national 
forests,  parks  and  wildlife  refuges.  You  have 
wri'ten  s!r(>ii^;pr  conservati  m  pracilics  for 
farm  forestry  and  wildlife  programs  into  suc- 
cessive Agriculture  Acts. 

I  credit  today's  public  concern  about  nat- 
ural  resources  and  the  environment  to  the 
long    Interest     and    dedicated    conservation 
support  of  a  few  uipu  sucii  as  yourself. 
Sincerely 

Daniel  .\  Poole. 

/'rcbirfert.' 

M.vncH  5.  1976. 
Hon.  HuiiiAN  E    Talmadce, 
Chairman.    Commtttee    on    AgrwuUurp    and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

De.'.r  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Ls  made 
to  your  recent  Invitation  to  comment  on 
Senator  Humphrey's  proposed  bill  to  amend 
the  Forest  and  Rangelands  Renewable  Re- 
.sources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

The  National   Wl'.diife  FedcrntloTi    (MWF) 


will  be  represented  at  the  forthcoming  hsar- 
ings  scheduled  befors  your  commttt«9  on 
March  15,  16,  and  22.  A  detailed  MsesBment 
of  the  Humphrey  bill,  as  well  as  the  Randolph 
bill  and  perhaps  others,  wUl  be  made  by  the 
Federation's  representative  at  the  hearings. 

At  this  time,  suffice  It  to  say  that  NWF  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Humphrey  bill  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration and  discussion  and  shotild  be 
introduced. 

The  Federation  has  the  greatest  respect  for 
Spiintor  Humphrey.  His  "track  record"  on 
legislation  related  to  conservation  of  nat- 
uia!  resources  Is  outstanding.  That  Is  why 
we  are  fo  deeply  disturbed  and  dismayed 
thar  the  Senator's  integrity  Is  being  ques- 
tioned in  this  matter  by  other  groups  clalm- 
intj  sole  posses-slon  of  the  environmental 
mnnile 

The  Federation  must  stop  short — at  least 
a;  -his  time  —of  endorsing  the  full  substance 
of  Senator  Humphrey's  proposed  bill  be- 
cause there  Is  at  least  one  other  viable  leg- 
islative approach  being  considered  which  has 
yet  to  reach  the  bill  stage.  We  can,  howe-'er, 
unreservedly  endorse  the  Senator's  motiva- 
tion and  objectives  In  this  matter  having  had 
tlie  Invited  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
worlilng  with  him  and  your  staff  In  develop- 
ing the  Forest  and  Rangelands  Renewable 
Resources  Plaimlng  Act  of  1974,  probably  the 
mast  enlightened  and  potentially  far-reach- 
ing forestry  legislature  forthcoming  from  the 
U.S.  Congress  In  the  past  15  years. 

Therefore.  NWF  commends  Senator  Hum- 
plirey  for  his  desire  to  resolve  a  grave 
national  problem,  and  it  urges  him  to  Intro- 
du  -e  his  blU. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 
Executive  Vice  Prcsicient. 

Siaikaient  uy  Senatok  Packwood 
Today  I  Join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  In 
introducing  legislation  which  would  permit 
the  use  of  controlled  clearcuttlng  as  a  pro- 
fessslonal  management  technique  In  our  na- 
tional forests. 

The  need  for  this  leglalatlon  has  been 
created  by  two  recent  Federal  Court  deci- 
sions. The  first  occurred  on  August  1,  1975, 
when  the  4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed a  decision  of  the  West  Virginia  Fed- 
eral District  Court  pertaining  to  the  planned 
timber  sales  on  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest.  This  decision,  based  on  a  strict  In- 
terpretation of  the  1897  National  Forest  Or- 
ganic Act.  allows  sale  of  only  dead,  physio- 
logically mature  or  large  trees  which  have 
bee:i  individually  marked.  On  December  23, 
1975,  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Alaska, 
in  Zieske  v.  Butz  adopted  the  conclusion  of 
the  4th  Circuit  Court,  and  applied  the  same 
standards  to  an  on-going  50-year  timber  sale 
which  was  sold  in  1951  to  the  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company.  The  effect  of  these  decisions 
Ls  to  cramp  our  ability  to  plan  and  efficiently 
manage  our  environment.  The  Forest  Service 
is  precluded  from  using  a  scientifically  ac- 
cepted forestry  method  which  has  been  de- 
veloped over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  which 
Is  neccs.=ary  to  manage  and  perpetuate  for- 
est stands.  The  declsion.s  adversely  affect  not 
only  timber  but  also  wildlife  and  ether  for- 
est values. 

The  Mor.oncaliela  and  Zle.ske  decisions 
have  required  drastic  revision  of  timber  sale 
jilanning.  redrafting  of  contracts,  and  the 
prohibition  of  timber  sale  procedures  to  ac- 
complish the  thinning  of  forest  stands  and 
other  silvlcultural  work.  In  the  Eastern 
States,  where  nearly  all  the  trees  are  im- 
mature, the  Monongahela  decision  resvilted 
in  a  90  r  reduction  in  the  allowable  cut.  In 
the  West,  clearcuttlng  would  still  be  allowed 
on  old  growth  trees  If  they  were  individually 
marked.  Nonetheless,  It's  estimated  that  if 
tr-^es  must  be  left  tinctit  until  they  are  250 
to  :ioo  years  old.  the  allowable  cut  of  present 
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old  growth  stands  in  Oregon  and  tlM  West 
would  bs  reduced  by  roughly  40  to  M%. 

A  40  to  50%  reduction  in  the  allowahle 
cut  In  the  West  would  result  in  a  sutatan- 
tial  Increase  in  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
n.xKl  tised  In  hcMnebulldlng.  PriceB  for 
in^'ie-family  homes  are  higtx  enough  as  It  18, 
and  a  drastic  reduction  In  the  allowable 
i.-.r  ^^Duld  Increase  the  cost  of  building  a 
home,  thus  guai«nteeing  that  many  more 
luiuilies  would  be  precluded  from  owning 
homes.  That  situation  would  be  Intolerable, 
!«nd  action  must  be  taken  now  to  correct  tt. 

Controlled  clearcuttlng  Is  an  example  of 
\\o-\  we  can  and  should  plan  few  our  future 
nhile  protecting  our  past.  Clearcuttlng  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  perpetuate  many  of 
the  most  valuable  tree  species  in  this  couu- 
;ry.  The  seedlings  of  many  types  of  trees 
•.via  not  grow  and  flourish  In  the  heavy 
shade  of  their  larger  elders,  but  rather  need 
access  to  full  sunlight  to  survive.  These 
"siiade  Intolerant"  species  include  not  only 
Douglas  Fir,  which  Is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance In  Oregon,  but  also  iodgepoie  pine, 
black  cherry,  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut, 
aspeu  and  white  birth.  For  these  speides. 
clearcuttlng  is  an  established  and  accepted 
silvlcultural  technique  which  results  in 
maximum  regeneration  and  productivity. 

In  the  past.  Mother  Nature  has  provided 
her  o^vn  clearcuttlng  in  order  for  Douglas  Fir 
and  other  shade  Intolerant  species  to  sur- 
vive. These  "natural"  clear  cuts  have  come 
In  the  form  of  massive  destruction  by  dis- 
ease or  insects,  forest  fires  started  by  light- 
ning, or  heavy  wind  stonns  which  flatten 
thoiLsands  of  acres  of  trees.  Following  these 
destructions,  Douglas  Fir  seedlings  again  be- 
come established  from  the  new  trees  that 
have  survived  this  phenomenon  and  wUdlife 
begins  to  flourish  on  the  new  herbaceous 
growth.  Following  nature's  pattern,  profes- 
sional foresters  have  successfully  used  con- 
trolled clear  cuts  as  one  of  several  tools  to 
best  manage  our  National  Forests.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  clearcuttlng  should  be  used 
wantonly  or  indiscriminately.  But  planned, 
controlled  clearcuttlng  has  proven  to  be  a 
useful  silvlcultural  technique  to  assist  with 
forest  regeneration  and  should  be  continued 
as  a  professional  management  tool.  To  be 
virtually  prevented  from  the  practice  be- 
cause of  the  1897  Act  makes  no  sense. 

Because  of  the  two  recent  Court  decisions 
interpreting  the  antiquated  1897  Act,  we 
are  left  with  two  options.  The  first  is  ineffi- 
cient replenishment  of  oiu*  vital  and  beau- 
tiful natural  resources  coupled  with  shut- 
ting down  the  timber  Industry.  The  second 
ts  modifying  that  Act  and  encoWaging  the 
Forest  Service  to  move  ahead  in  responsible 
management. 

fui  a  forward-thiii'Aing  environmeuta'.wt.  I 
•ake  the  second  option 

Statement  by  Senator  Hatfield 
Since  the  appeals  court  decision  last 
.August,  I  have  given  detailed,  priority  at- 
tention to  legislation  which  would  revise 
the  1897  Organic  Act  and  permit  the  prac- 
tice of  forestry  on  our  National  Forests.  I 
liave  met  with  a  broad  array  of  individuals 
:'.n^  proups  to  dlsctiss  possible  avenues  of 
compromise  and  areas  of  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement. Although  no  final  agreement  has 
been  reached,  it  is  still  my  hope  to  avoid 
a  protracted  confrontation  between  opposing 
sides  which  could  result  in  measures  fur- 
ther inhibiting  the  sound  management  of  our 
forest  resource.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that 
a  revision  of  the  Organic  Act  is  necessary 
111  light  of  the  court's  interpretation  of  the 
law  In  my  judgment,  the  only  way  to  reach 
an  acceptable  solution  Is  to  examine  the 
problem  within  a  broad  context  which  recog- 
nizes our  future  needs. 

Experts  tell  us  that  the  supply  and  avail- 
ability of  our  major  minerals  are  following 
the  general  pattern  of  our  energy  resources. 
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All  flalta  resouToes  wlB  face  growing  eco- 
nomic scarcity  and  higher  prices  in  the  yean 
ahead  and  we  will  become  more  d^>eiideat 
on  Imports  of  these  strategic  materials.  Even 
with  the  CBtabUShment  of  a  national  mate- 
rlalB  poUejr,  the  shcvtage  of  Unite  materials 
wm  place  Increased  reliance  on  our  renew- 
able resource — timber. 

In  addition,  greater  pressure  will  be  placed 
on  our  forest  resource  in  the  coming  years, 
because  the  amount  of  available  forest  land 
in  the  X7.S.  Is  Shrinking,  while  demands  for 
forest  commodity  and  non-commodtty  uses 
are  surging  upward.  We  are  committed  by 
the  reality  of  an  expanding  population  to 
utilization  of  a  steadily  Increasing  stream  of 
forest  resooroes.  U.S.  Census  Bureau  projao- 
tions  indicate  a  gain  of  76  million  more 
people  by  the  end  of  this  century.  This  means 
that  the  potential  demand  for  timber  in  the 
U.S.  win  Increase  about  75%  in  the  next  three 
decades.  At  current  prices,  projected  timber 
demands  will  exoeedv  projected  supplies  by 
as  much  as  20  binion  Imard  feet  in  the  year 
3000. 

Tbere  has  been  a  mountain  of  studies  over 
the  last  decade  on  timber  supply  and  future 
demand  tax  wood  fiber.  All  Indicate  a  quan- 
tum.  Increase  in  demand.  All  conclude  that 
the  tlml>er  growing  potential  of  the  Na- 
tional Ftwest  must  be  develcqjed  more  fully  to 
meet  future  demands.  All  indicate  that  tlm- 
b^  yield  can  be  increased  without  harming 
the  environment. 

Yet,  with  this  plethora  of  stixlles  and  data, 
we  still  see  what  can  only  be  caUed  second- 
rate  management  of  our  public  resources. 

And  the  fact  that  we  axe  falling  to  deal 
with  our  demand  for  additional  timber  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  meeting  recreation  or 
wildemess  needs.  The  Forest  Service  pres- 
ently ahows  a  backlog  in  campground  main- 
tenance and  rehabilitation  of  over  <88  mll- 
licm.  The  sad  truth  Is  that  all  users  of  the 
Forests  lose  when  they  are  improperly  man- 
aged, and  this  is  the  present  case  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests. 

The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974 — Introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey-:— Is  an  attempt  to  en- 
hance management.  It  provides  the  structure 
for  full  development  of  the  National  Forests 
through  management  and  funding  beyond 
the  horizon  of  a  one-year  bixiget.  This  law 
shotild  provl<ie  the  best  foimdation  we  have 
ever  had  for  sound,  public  forest  manage- 
ment. 

This  step,  however,  will  be  only  superficial 
if  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  4th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  E:ach  of  the  forestry  problems  we  now 
face  pales  in  comparison  with  the  one  which 
is  now  taking  form.  It  may  be  more  than 
Just  another  problem,  but  a  real  crisis  In 
resource   management    and   availability. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  we  have  based 
entirely  too  many  astimptlons  on  what  Is  a 
very  shaky  foundation — the  Organic  Act  of 
1897.  Enacted  78  years  ago,  when  the  practice 
of  forestry  and  the  state  of  the  public  lands 
were  very  different  from  today,  this  legis- 
lation established  the  management  authority 
for  the  National  Forests.  The  Act  held  that 
"No  national  forest  shall  be  established,  ex- 
cept to  improve  and  protect  the  forest  witli- 
In  the  boundaries,  or  for  the  pvirpose  of 
securing  favorable  conditions  of  water  flow, 
and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  the  use  and  necessities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  " 

Ironically,  if  the  court's  decision  stands. 
It  is  this  Organic  Act  which  will  precipitate 
the  crisis  in  forestry. 

WhUe  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Monon- 
gahela or  "clear -cutting  "  decision,  its  impact 
goes  much  farther  than  the  boundaries  of 
West  "Virginia's  Monongahela  National  Forest 
or  the  practice  of  clear-cutting.  The  court 
held  that  only  "dead,  physiologically  mature. 
and  large  growth  trees"  may  be  sold.  All  trees 
nmst  be  Individually  marked  and  removed 


from  the  Bite.  Tha  practtcal  ^Tect  of  Uds  pre- 
scription Is  to  limit  severely  the  use  of  mod- 
em sllvlculttiral  practices  in  the  National 
Forests. 

The  Immediate  Impact  of  the  dfectaion  Is 
felt  in  West  Virginia.  IHrgliUa.  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  CaioUna.  Timber  sales,  which 
were  cancelled  after  the  dedsion,  were  re- 
sumed, but  at  a  staggering  reduction  of  near- 
ly 90  percent. 

The  court's  decision,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  halt  a  sale  In  Alaska,  could  spread 
to  Oregon  and  other  states,  where  similar 
cases  are  pending.  The  dedsion  applied  na- 
tionally could  reduce  the  sales  program  as 
much  as  76'^,:,  thereby  creating  a  far  more 
serious  wood  fiber  shortage  than  any  in  re- 
cent history. 

If  economic  catastrophe  is  to  be  averted, 
•we  must  enact  legislation  now  to  deal  with 
the  x>resent  and  potential  problems  of  these 
court  decisions.  I^egislaUon  to  amend  Uie 
Organic  Act  must  encourage  the  praettoe  of 
modem  forestry  without  tying  the  hands  of 
professional  forestera.  This  legislation  should 
not  proscribe  silvlcultural  practices — differ- 
ent techniques  must  be  used  for  different 
situations. 

To  guard  against  the  kind  of  highly  publi- 
cized abuses  of  clear-cutting  we  have  seen 
in  the  past,  the  Forest  Service  is  presenUy 
operating  under  protective  gtddellnea  devel- 
oped over  three  years  ago  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee. 

A  legislative  prescription  discussed  by  some 
of  my  cdlleagnes  might  be  fine  for  a  particu- 
lar forest  or  a  particular  species,  but  totally 
inappropriate  for  other  areas  of  the  country. 
We  should  not  and  cannot  legislate  biological 
growth  factors. 

With  these  fundamental  concepts  in  mind, 
I  am  oo^xmsoring  a  bill  to  amend  the  Re- 
sources Planning  Act.  One  ptovlalon  In  this 
legislation  would  delete  language  In  the  1897 
Organic  Act  which  has  been  the  basis  for 
recent  litigation.  EmphasiKlng  again  the 
principles  incorporated  in  the  Multiple  Use- 
Standard  Tleld  Act  and  the  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  our  proposal  would  allow  the  use 
of  modem  silvlcultiual  practices,  including 
clear -cutting,  on  the  NaUonal  Forest  System. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  develop  regulations  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  the  land  and  resourcea  plan- 
ning process.  These  land  management  regu- 
lations win  include  guidelines  on  timber 
harvesting  and  systems  of  silvlctUture  The 
P»est  Service  wiU  be  required  to  write  and 
foUow  these  general  timber  harvest  guide- 
lines. 

While  this  legislation  can  act  as  a  vehicle 
to  deal  with  the  immediate  problem  there 
Is  also  a  need  for  legislation  which  directs 
how  the  forest  resource  should  be  committed 
-^nd  used.  There  is  no  policy  direction  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  guide  their  program  de- 
velopment under  the  Resources  Planning  Act. 
Our  proposal  adds  some  direction  by  calling 
tat  national  goals  to  be  developed.  We  must 
work  to  assure  that  these  pollcv  goals  in- 
clude a  timber  growing  and  harvesting  goal 
under  the  concept  of  multiple-use  which 
recognizes  the  projected  demand  for  wood 
proaucts  and  our  responsibility  to  pro^'lde 
decent  housaig  for  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  one  of  the  five  States  cur- 
rently affected  by  the  recent  court  ruling 
concerning  the  Forest  Service  Organic 
Act,  I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
legislation  introduced  today  by  Senator 
Hdicphret.  Although  I  have  sponsored 
an  mterim  measure,  S.  2851,  which 
would  provide  temporary  authority  fpr 
the  selling  and  cutting  of  timber  Irofa 
Forest  Service  lands  in  Alaska  notwith- 
standing the  1897  Organic  Act,  I  am  to- 
day joining  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  which  would  provide  the  vehicle 
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for  a  permanent  solution  to  this  very 
serious  problem. 

Although  the  problems  presented  by 
the  language  of  the  1897  Organic  Act 
are  of  national  dimension,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  sJong  with  the  States  In  the 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  is  currently  feel- 
ing the  brunt  of  court  decisions  based 
on  the  Organic  Act. 

On  February  23.  the  Federal  District 
Court  In  Alaska  handed  down  its  final 
order  in  a  lawsuit  involving  a  long-term 
timber  sale  in  the  Tongass  National  For- 
est. The  decision  restricts  the  cutting 
and  selling  of  timber  in  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
to  large,  dead,  or  physiologically  matured 
trees,  all  of  which  must  be  individually 
marked  before  being  cut. 

Depending  upon  the  application  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of  the  >Jaska 
district  court's  final  decision,  the  ruling 
could  have  the  effect  of  stopping  all 
logging  in  this  section  of  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  due  to  the  economic  and 
physical  impracticability  of  cutting  and 
removing  selectively  marked  trees  from 
the  dense  stands  that  comprise  the  sal- 
able timber  in  the  Tongass.  An  estimated 
400  million  board  feet  of  timber  is  sub- 
ject to  the  court's  decision.  I  believe  Sen- 
ator Humphrey's  bill  wUl  meet  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  court  decision  in 
Alaska. 

This  bill  would  grant  flexibility  to  the 
Forest  Service  in  managing  the  national 
forests  according  to  sound  resoxirce  man- 
agement practices.  This  Is  most  impor- 
tant to  my  State.  In  most  areas  of  Alaska, 
selective  cutting  of  timber  is  not  only 
uneconomical  but  self-defeating.  Since 
the  trees  are  shallow-rooted,  those  trees 
left  standing  after  selective  cutting  would 
be  blown  down  by  high  winds  causing  fire 
hazards  in  Alaska's  Interior  forests  and 
potential  breeding  grounds  for  forest  dis- 
ease and  insect  pests  in  Alaska's  coastal 
forests. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  March  15,  16,  and  22.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  attention  and  concern  that  the 
committee  has  shown  this  matter  and  am 
confident  that  we  can  achieve  a  sound 
resolution  during  thLs  session  of 
Congre{>.s. 


SCHEDULE  OP  GRAIN  INSPECTION 
INVESTIGATION  AND  LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFORM  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.siclent.  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  v.-Lsh  to  announce  the 
scliedule  for  completion  of  our  commit- 
tee's investigation  of  irregulariues  in 
grain  inspection  and  weighing. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  which  I  chair,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion. Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices,  which  is  chaired  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Huddle.ston  > ,  will 
hold  their  final  investigative  hearings  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday.  March  11,  in  5110 
Dirksen,  and  at  10  a.m.  Friday.  March  12, 
in  324  Russell. 

The  subcommittees  then  will  hear  pub- 
lic witnesses  on  proposed  legislation  to 


reform  our  grain  Inspection  and  weigh- 
ing system  at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March 
16.  In  457  RusselL 

We  hope  to  go  into  markup  session 
at  the  sulKommlttee  level  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  17,  continue  our  markup 
if  necessary  on  March  24. 

Senator  Huddleston  and  I  are  deter- 
mined to  produce  a  sound,  comprehen- 
sive bill  for  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  April. 

The  changes  we  envision  would  not 
impose  any  additional  cost  or  regulation 
on  the  farmer;  rather,  by  restoring  in- 
tegrity to  the  grain  inspection  system, 
we  hope  to  prevent  both  the  poor  image 
being  given  the  American  farmer  and 
the  loss  of  overseas  export  markets. 

We  have  the  GAO  report  in  hand,  with 
its  many  recommendations  for  needed 
changes  in  the  system;  and  we  will  have 
held  9  days  of  hearings  by  the  end  of  our 
subcommittees'  Investigation.  These  pro- 
vide us  with  a  wealth  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation about  the  system  and  with  a 
sound  basis  for  a  bill  that  will  be  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  serious  problems 
plaguing  our  grain  inspection  system. 

Our  concern  for  swift  and  comprehen- 
sive legislation  is  based  on  the  clear  call 
to  action  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  revelations  that  have  come 
out  and  will  come  out  in  our  hearings  on 
grain  inspection. 

The  Senate  passed  last  September  an 
emergency  resolution  that  would  have 
provided  temporary  authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  clean  up  the 
present  system  while  we  considered  per- 
manent legislation. 

It  was  approved  quickly  by  this  body, 
but  never  was  acted  on  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  would  have  made  sev- 
eral improvements  in  the  law  called  for 
by  the  GAO  5  months  later. 

Farm  groups,  cooperatives,  and  other 
concerned  parties  should  study  these  bills 
closely  in  the  next  week  and  let  the  sub- 
committees know  their  views. 

We  must  stay  fully  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  agricultural  community  before  we 
act.  It  is  they  who  are  most  directly  dam- 
aged by  the  faulty  system  we  have  now, 
and  tliey  who  will  benefit  most  by  a  new 
system  that  will  do  the  job  and  do  it 
right. 

Over  the  last  10  months,  the  grain  in- 
spection sy.stem  has  been  the  subject  of 
exten.sive  criminal  iiivestiRations  acro.'^s 
the  countiT.  of  a  massive  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  into  its  failing.^,  and 
of  investigation  by  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
There  have  been  over  50  criminal  indict- 
ments returned  at  U.S.  ports,  chai-ging 
improper  inspection  ot  grain  and  thefts 
and  short-weishting  of  grain  shipments 
involving  los.ses  of  millions  of  dollars. 


AUDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  ADEQUATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ha-e 
noted  an  increased  concern  among  many 
people  in  North  Dakota  over  the  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States  may  become 
a  second-rate  military  power  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Quite  recently,  editorials  appeared  in 
two  North  Dakota  dally  newspapers,  the 
Jamestown  Sun  and  the  Dickinson  Press, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper,  the  Williston 
Plains  Reporter,  which  expressed  their 
deep  concern  over  the  need  for  our  coun- 
try to  maintain  an  adequate  national 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  note  this  growing  awareness  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Jamestown  Sun,  Feb.   27.    1976] 

Buffalo  Terp.itory — Unionizing  GIs,  Vets 

(By  Jack  Evans) 

Now  that  military  pay  and  benefits  have 
been  Increased  to  attract  volunteers  to  an 
all-volunteer  defense  force,  It  was  predict- 
able that  the  level  of  pay  and  benefits  would 
become  more  important  to  the  members  of 
that  force. 

TTxe  economic  advantages  of  serving  in  the 
peacetime  military  services  have  been 
stressed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
mUltary  Job  is  not  an  ordinary  Job.  In  war- 
time patriotic  duty  must  become  the  domi- 
nating motive,  and  material  considerations 
become  secondary. 

Therefore  the  Introduction  of  labor  imlon 
organizations  into  the  ranks  of  our  fighting 
men  would  be  Inappropriate.  The  collective 
bargaining  and  grievance  procedure  that  l£ 
followed  In  private  Industry  and,  increais- 
Ingly,  in  public  employment  would  be  out  of 
place  In  the  military. 

And  yet  labor  unions — the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employes,  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  and  the  Association 
of  Civil  Technicians — are  thought  to  be  ready 
to  start  organizing  the  three  million  men  in 
uniform. 

Many  carrer  servicemen  favor  a  union,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation. They  feel  they  need  some  kind  of 
organization  to  protect  their  benefits. 

Organization  may  be  desirable,  but  not  on 
the  labor  union  model  and  not  involving 
labor  tmlon  organizers. 

In  addition  to  above  reasons  for  not  union- 
izing the  military  forces  is  this:  the  very 
next  step  would  be  to  organize  veterans  as 
union  members,  too. 

While  this  may  seem  far-fetched,  it  wasn't 
so  long  ago  that  we  would  have  poo-poohed 
the  idea  of  employes  of  the  City  of  James- 
town studyiiig  the  possibility  of  joining  up 
with  the  Team.steis  or  a  satellite  of  that 
u'l.ion. 

There  are  many,  many  more  men,  women 
and  chiUiren  rei'eivlng  Veterans  Administra- 
tion compensation  or  pensions  than  there 
are  in  all  our  armed  forces. 

Would  you  believe  we  are  still  paying  dc- 
penlenta  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  whlcl:. 
to  Jog  your  mtniory,  took  place  in  1861-18S5? 
There  are  175  widows  and  200  children  on 
the  pc!i4on  and  compensation  rolls  of  that 
war. 

From  :h?  Indian  Wars  (1817  to  1898)  we 
still  have  6.j  widow.s  and  15  children  getting 
monthly  remlitancps  from  the  VA.  Spanish- 
American  War  ( 1898-1902)  dependents  num- 
ber 24,612.  World  War  I  Veterans,  parents, 
widows  and  children  (receiving  compensa- 
tion and  pensions)  total  1,038,618.  World 
War  II  leaves  us  with  2.979,488.  The  Korean 
Conflict  depcidents  number  591,225.  The 
Vietnam  Era  put  another  604,439  on  the 
pension  and  compensation  lists.  VA  monthly 
clieckK  go  to  over  5.5  million. 

In  the  V).KV.  VFW  and  American  Legion 
we  have  organizations  which  will  se©  that 
veterans  and  dependents  get  good  represen- 
tation in  Wa-  iiington. 
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Military  men  vaA  women  an  tbelr  own 
breedL  holding  their  own  kind  of  prid*.  Theirs 
18  A  very  tipexAaX  role  In  our  waOt^j.  Ituj 
should  have  their  own  special  atgaalntton 
if  they  need  one  to  lobby  for  them  In  Wash- 
ington. 

MeanwbQe  our  Congressmen  dioidd  go 
slow  whenever  they  are  tempted  to  trim 
military  and-or  veterans  benefits — so  they 
don't  drive  these  two  groops.  togethCT  of 
separately.  Into  the  arms  of  union  organlBen 
who  would  dearly  love  to  have  Vbem  and  the 
tremendous  financial  tribute  they'd  bring 
w  1th  their  membership. 

[From  the  Dickinson  Press,  Feb.  29,  1976] 
MnXTABT  Thbe&t  Cominc 

Only  a  fool  would  Ignore  the  now  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  military  balance 
of  power  in  the  world  is  swinging  rapidly 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Incredibly,  our  country  still  seems  well 
supplied  with  such  fools — ^men  willing  to  go 
on  radio  and  televtslon,  or  stand  up  In  Con- 
gress, and  try  to  persuade  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans that  all  the  warnings  and  statistics  are 
nonsense,  that  "the  Russians  are  not  ten 
feet  tall"  and  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
at  all  to  worry  about  except  "excessive  V£. 
def<>nse  expenditures!" 

There  Is  everything  to  worry  about.  Every 
serious  study  now  leads  to  the  unavoidable 
conclusion:  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  In 
an  unceasing  and  ever  accelerating  effort  to 
obtain  general  military  superiority  over  the 
United  States,  both  in  strategic  nuclear 
power  and  in  a  conventicMial  military  sense. 

Item:  Published  reports  In  Washington 
reveal  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  now  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
devoting  approximately  twice  as  much  of  Its 
gross  national  product  to  mUltary  efforts  as 
had  previously  been  estimated  (perhj^^M  as 
much  as  15  or  20  percent  of  ONF  Instead  of 
6  to  8  percent) . 

Item:  The  non-partisan  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  produced  an  exhaustive,  300-page 
analysis  of  comparative  VS.  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities.  Among  Its  main  points: 
America's  numerical  superiority  In  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  has  now  disappeared.  The 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  widen  Its  lead 
over  the  U.S.  In  almost  every  Important 
category.  The  former  U.8.  qualitative  advan- 
tage In  certain  high -technology  areas  is  now 
slipping  away.  The  Soviets  now  have  over- 
whelmingly military  superiority  In  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe. 

Item:  An  official  U.S.  Defense  Department 
Report  to  the  Congress,  which  Is  presented 
annually  in  support  of  the  Defense  Budget. 
declares  that  military  trends  In  ttie  last 
decade  have  been  adverse  to  the  United 
States  and  that  if  they  continue,  the  U.S. 
■^.lU  not  have  sufficient  military  o^abllity 
for  defense,  deterrence,  and  detente  In  the 
niture. 

If  we  ignore  this  evidence  and  these  warn- 
i:igs  then  we  will  richly  deserve  the  fate  our 
enemies  are  planning  for  us.  There  is  simply 
no  excuse  to  postpone  any  longer  facing  up 
to  the  challenge  to  our  national  survival  that 
Utrk.s  behind  our  Bicentennial  celebrations. 
If  we  want  our  nation  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent even  another  decade,  then  we  must 
j;ep  tip  otir  defense  progranis  InMnedlately. 

[  From  the  Williston  Plains  Reporter, 

Feb.  25,  1976] 

Detekte  ANT)  Rirssu 

In  the  nuclear  age  there  can  really  be  only 

one  policy  for  the  United  States  and  Rus- 

.*ia — peaceful    coexistence.    That,    which   we 

call  detente,  causes  the  hawks  in  each  coim- 

:ry  to  complain,   from  the  best  of  motives, 

r.sually. 

In  the  case  of  America,  1976,  the  hawks 
have  a  valid  fear  that  growing  Russian  mili- 
tary power  will  soon  out-balance  U.S.  mili- 
tary power  and  thus  endanger  detente  since 


til*  tamptetloii  win  grow  as  Bossla  gathers 
dommattiic  power— for  Krsoflln  leaden  to 
use  1ft. 

In  our  system  there's  the  danger  of  military 
praOtean  wUl  mislead  the  people  and  Con- 
gress and  ctxTupt  the  mllltaiy  for  ccmtractB: 
In  the  Russian  system  there's  the  danger 
absolute  power  or  an  absolute  leader,  only 
possible  In  a  dictatorship,  will  impulsively 
commit  aggression. 

Thus  detente  is  something  both  countries 
and  governments  must  continually  work  for 
and  guard.  Genuine  detente,  when  neither 
side  seeks  to  outgaln  the  other  mUltarlly,  Is 
worth  the  effort.  It  enables  each  government 
to  allot  more  tax  money  to  the  people's 
needs,  rather  than  to  means  of  destruction. 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  in  the 
process  for  America.  Genuine  detente  will 
mean  the  Russian  people  obtain  more  and 
more  work -saving  and  modern  products  rais- 
ing their  standard  of  living.  Russians  enjoy- 
ing a  higher  standard  will  inevitably  be  less 
Inclined  to  tolerate  military  aggression,  which 
would  rob  them  of  such  gains. 

Rom  the  common-sense  standpoint,  that 
neither  country  wishes  to  destroy  the  other 
and  see  Itself  destroyed,  from  the  standpoint 
of  saving  vast  sums  of  money  and  from  the 
XJ3.  standpoint  of  allowing  the  Soviet  stand- 
ard of  living  rise,  detente  is  desirable — so 
long  as  we  Instire  that  we  keep  abreast  mili- 
tarily, that  Russia  is  not  militarily  cheating. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion of  Senator  Mahsfield  to  retire  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  term  brings  to  a  close 
a  remarkable  legislative  career.  As  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  for  a  period 
of  imprecedented  length,  as  one  of  this 
country's  leading  experts  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  as  an  unremitting  spokesman  for 
sanity  and  decency  in  ou."  national  life, 
Mike  Mamsfteld  will  leave  an  enduring 
m&tk  on  the  pages  of  our  history. 

AH  that  he  has  accomplished  has  been 
characterized  by  quiet  patience  and  can- 
dor. He  has  led  by  example  and  per- 
suasion, not  by  intimidation  or  false 
brs'TOdo.  He  has  had  a  genuine  reverance 
for  the  institution  he  serves  and  a  desire 
always  to  unify  rather  than  to  divide.  Pew 
men  of  our  time  have  earned  so  well  the 
hl^  regard  and  affection  of  all  who  work 
with  him  or  seek  his  counseL  He  lias  a 
sense  of  perspective  and  disinterestedness 
all  too  rare  in  our  public  Ufe  as  well  as 
a  civility  uncommon  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

In  the  brief  time  during  which  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  been  the  grate- 
ful beneficiary  of  his  capacity  for  reason 
and  human  understanding.  I  offer  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Mansfield  my  warmest  wishes 
for  the  many  undertakings  which  un- 
doubtedly lie  ahead  in  an  active  retire- 
ment. 


JUDGE  GEORGE  N.  LEIGHTON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  George  N.  Leighton  was  sworn 
in  as  a  judge  on  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  suggest  Judge  Leigh- 
ton's  name  to  President  Ford  to  be  a 
nominee  for  a  vacancy  on  that  court. 

I  recommended  Judge  Leighton  after 
reviewing  the  backgrounds  of  many  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  individuals.  Judge 
Leighton's  record  as  a  lawyer  and  as  an 
appellate  court  judge  in  the  State  of  Il- 


linois was  outstanding.  His  coDesgim  at 
the  bar  and  on  tbe  State  bendi  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  his  teoord. 
After  meeting  Judge  Leighton  and  dis- 
cussing with  him  personally  the  possi- 
bility of  his  becoming  a  Federal  district 
court  judge,  I  decided  that  he  was,  in- 
deed, a  man  of  the  hl^  legal  ability, 
intellectual  honesty,  and  character  that 
should  be  required  of  all  judges. 

Following  Judge  Leighton's  induction 
as  a  judge  of  the  Federal  district  court 
in  Chicago,  he  made  a  short  personal 
statement  concerning  his  background, 
his  feelings  about  becoming  a  Federal 
judge,  and  the  principles  which  will  guide 
him  during  his  tenure  on  the  Federal 
bench.  This  statement  only  confirms  my 
feeling  that  Judge  Leighton  will  be  an 
outstanding  trial  judge  at  the  Federal 
level  and  one  of  whom  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  Judge  Leigh- 
ton's remarks,  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  March  1,  be  printed 
in  the  Reoosd.  The  article  will  be  par- 
ticularly Intoivstlng  to  my  colleagues 
who  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  who  unanimously  aiH)roved  Judge 
Leighton's  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

A  Gbateftji.  Poor  Boy  Who  Climbed  to  Dis- 
tinction 

(By  George  N.  Lelghtoa) 

When  I  reflect  on  the  significance  of  thl? 
event,  my  mtnd  goes  back  to  a  hot  August 
afternoon  when  as  a  teen-ager  I  was  an 
agricultural  worker  In  a  remote  section  of 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.  I  was  a  bog  weeder  on 
Cornish  Bog,  a  place  on  the  edge  of  Long 
Pond,  Mass.  Now,  for  the  benefit  of  you  city 
dwellers,  a  cranberry  bog  weeder  Is  one  who 
18  required  to  crawl  on  his  knees  and  pull 
up  the  weeds  that  are  known  to  stifle  the 
growth  and  development  of  luscious  cran- 
berries. The  job  Is  drudgery.  It  was  while  so 
occupied,  and  alone  In  my  thoughts,  that 
It  first  occurred  to  me  that  the  law  was  to  be 
my  pursuit.  .  . . 

I  was  bom  In  this  country,  the  son  of  Im- 
migrants from  the  Portuguese  Cai>e  Verde 
Islands.  My  mother  and  father  were  not  edu- 
cated here.  They  could  not  speak  English 
well  enough  for  us  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion in  that  language.  No  Immediate  mem- 
ber of  my  family  attended  school  beyond 
the  elementary  grades.  I  do  not  know  any 
member  of  the  bar,  I  had  never  met  or  talked 
to  a  lawyer;  no  one  had  ever  told  me  about 
the  legal  profession;  no  one  had  advised  me 
about  a  career  In  the  law.  Therefore,  when 
I  try  to  recall  how  It  was  that  I  decided  to 
be  a  lawyer,  I  find  the  matter  amazing. 

So.  I  kept  this  amazing  and  blsarre 
thought  to  myself.  I  did  not  dare  to  teU 
my  mother  or  my  father  about  It.  I  am  sure 
that  had  I  done  so,  either  one  of  them  would 
have  taken  me  through  the  eight  miles  of 
country  road  that  separated  us  from  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  there  he  or  she  would 
have  asked  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  in  the  local 
hospital  to  have  taken  care  of  me  because 
they  would  have  been  certain  I  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  heat  stroke  or  some  other 
temporary  dlsabUlty  what  affects  the  mind. 
However,  although  I  did  not  express  the 
thought,  I  nurtured  it  and  listened  to  Its 
suggestions. 

Finally,  not  ever  having  entered  a  high 
school,  I  applied  and  was  admitted  to  Howard 
University  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  an  un- 
classified student.  .  .  .  The  Ixwd  blessed 
me.  ...  In  June,  1940,  I  was  graduated  from 
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Howard  magna  cum  laude.  Then,  I  received 
a  scholarship  to  the  Harvard  Law  School 
where,  despite  the  interference  of  a  World 
War,  I  was  able  to  obtain  my  degree  In  Octo- 
ber. 1946. 

Almost  Immediately,  I  came  to  this  great 
city  of  Chicago.  Because  of  Its  vast  reservoir 
of  human  hearts,  I  could  not  begin  to  name 
all  the  people  who  have  helped  me.  The 
countless,  unknown  clients  who  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  what  I  had  decided  to 
become,  a  lawyer.  To  all  of  themi  I  am  in- 
debted. It  Is  from  their  contributions  that 
my  career  at  the  bar  was  fashioned  I  can 
never  express  the  extent  of  that  debt. 

However,  there  Is  present  with  us  .  .  .  the 
first  lawyer  with  whom  I  spoke  when  on 
October  14,   1946,  1  arrived  In  ,  .  ,  Chicago 

to  seek  the  opportunity  to  practice  law He 

is  Earl  B.  Dlckerson,  lawyer  and  distinguished 
cltzen  of  this  commimlty.  I  would  like  him 
to  accept  symbolically,  for  the  countless  cli- 
ents who  gave  me  a  chance  to  be  a  lawyer,  this 
expression  of  my  appreciation. 

Then.  I  want  to  thank  all  tho3e  who 
have  shaped  my  Judicial  career.  Mr.  Justice 
Walter  V.  Schaefer  of  our  state  Supreme 
Covirt  and  Mr.  Justice  Joseph  Drucker  of  our 
Appellate  Court.  .  .  .  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
and  his  colleagues.  .  .  .  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy.  .  .  ,  President  Gerald  Ford.  I  include 
In  this  expression  of  thanks  all  the  lawyers 
of  our  community,  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Cook  County  Bar  Association. 

Finally,  in  the  presence  of  all  of  you.  I 
want  to  tell  my  wUe.  Virginia,  how  much  I 
really  have  appreciated  her  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering she  has  endured  in  our  34  years  of 
marriage. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  think  Is  the  most 
Important  part  of  this  induction  ceremony: 
an  expression  that  I  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
tasks  before  me.  Tlierefore,  I  take  this  occa- 
sion, in  the  presence  of  all  assembled,  to 
promise  that  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  as  a  federal  Judge  In  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  American  Judici- 
ary. . .  .  And.  In  its  modern  and  secular  con- 
text. I  will  follow  the  mandate  given  the 
Judges  of  old  In  that  beautiful  passage  from 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy:  "Hear  the  causes 
between  your  brothers,  and  Judge  righteously 
between  every  man.  his  kin,  and  the  stranger 
that  Ifl  with  him.  Do  not  respect  per.sons  in 
judgment.  But  you  shall  hear  the  small  as 
well  as  the  great.  You  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  the  face  of  man;  for  the  judgment  Is  Coda: 
and  the  cause  that  Is  too  hard  I'or  yoLi,  bring 
It  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it." 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  S 
RETIREMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  absent  when  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  announced  his  decision 
to  retire  from  the  Senate  when  his  term 
expires  in  January  of  next  year.  Conse- 
quently. I  was  unable  to  join  with  the 
many  Senators  who  paid  tribute  to  Mike 
Mansfield  for  his  extraordinary  service 
to  the  country. 

During  my  years  in  tlie  Senate.  Mike 
Mansfield  is  the  man  I  have  admired 
most.  He  personifies  honor  in  the  politics 
of  our  land.  In  a  profession  which  con- 
spicuously lacks  humility.  Mike  Mans- 
field is  a  truly  humble  man.  His  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  are  written  large 
throughout  his  remarkable  career.  In  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  more  than  a  major- 
ity leader;  he  has  been  the  conscience  of 
the  whole  body,  so  recognized  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  forthcoming  departure  leaves  me 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss.  To 
him   I  have   always   turned   for   advice 


when  most  in  need,  and  he  has  given  me, 
beyond  anything  I  had  a  right  to  expect, 
liis  unstinting  friendship  and  support. 

So  when  I  read  James  Reston's  col- 
umn, "Say  It  Ain't  So,  Mike!"  It  struck 
such  a  responsive  chord  in  my  own  heart 
that  I  wanted  at  once  to  include  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  is  a  tribute 
worthy  of  Mike  Mansfield,  much  better 
than  any  I  could  compose. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

.Sat  It  Ain't  So,  Mike! 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  March  4. — In  tiie  lait  few 
months,  eight  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  19  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  decided  to  retire,  but  none 
of  these  has  saddened  the  capital  more  than 
the  decision  of  Mike  Mansfield  to  give  up  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate. 

This  Is  not  primarily  a  political  loss,  like 
the  departure  of  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Robert 
Taft  from  Capitol  Hill,  but  a  personal  loss. 
Mike  has  been  not  so  much  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  as  the  moral  leader  of 
the  Senate,  whose  per.sonal  Integrity  and  fi- 
delity to  the  nation  cros.sed  all  party  and 
personal  controversies. 

He  was  oddly  suspicious  of  Judges,  maybe 
because  In  his  boyhood  struggles  in  the  mines 
of  Montana  the  courts  were  too  much  Influ- 
enced by  the  copper  companies.  But  In  the 
long  domestic  and  foreign  policy  struggles 
of  the  last  generation,  no  man  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  mor* 
than  Mr.  Mansfield. 

When  LjTidon  Johnson  left  the  Congress  to 
become  Vice  President,  and  Piesident  Ken- 
nedy urged  him  to  take  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Mansfield  argued  that  Hubert  Humphrey 
would  be  a  better  majority  leader,  and  even 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  have  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic President  and  a  Roman  Catholic  leader 
of  the  .Senate  Democrats. 

This  Is  the  Interesting  thing  about  Mans- 
field. Washington  Is  supposed  to  be  a  vicious, 
power-hungry  town.  Inten.sely  personal  and 
parti.san,  but  he  got  ahead  by  giving  up.  In 
his  15  years  as  majority  leader,  tmllke  John- 
son, he  never  allowed  personal  differences  to 
overwhelm  Issues  of  principle.  He  was  al- 
ways for  the  young,  insisting  that  the  new 
Senators  get  good  committee  a.sslgnments, 
and  \irg*ng  new  yoimg  governors  like  Rubin 
.Vskew  Florida  to  get  Into  the  Presidential 
race. 

In  a  cynical  age.  when  all  Government  of- 
ficials were  in  trouble,  Mr.  Mansfield's  Uiflu- 
ence  in  the  Congress,  in  the  White  House  and 
in  State  and  the  other  departments  has  in- 
creased wUh  the  years.  He  has  fought  his 
party  and  his  Presidenta,  but  retained  their 
re.=ipect.  Not  only  on  questions  of  policy,  but 
maybe  more  important,  on  private  questions, 
Mansfield  has  been  one  of  the  few  men  In 
this  distracted  towm  who  couUl  be  counted 
on  for  private  covm.sel. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  pri- 
vate problems  of  members  of  the  Congre.ss 
and  the  Executive  in  this  town.  They  seem  so 
prominent  and  succes.sful  but  mast  of  the 
time  are  driven  by  professional  conflicts  and 
private  tragedies,  and  usually  don't  know 
where  to  turn. 

Nobody,  except  Mansfield  s  lovely  wife, 
Maureen,  really  kuows  the  personal  role  he 
hd.s  played  in  Washington  in  these  last  fif- 
teen years,  or  the  personal  dilemmas  and 
sufferings  they  have  gone  through  together, 
since  she  put  him  through  college  (before 
he  had  a  grade  school,  let  alone  a  high 
schcil  education) . 


He  indicated  this  In  his  statement  of  re- 
tirement: "My  conclusion  has  been  reached." 
he  said,  "with  my  wife,  Maureen  Hayes  Mans- 
field, who  has  been  with  me  throtigh  all  these 
years  and  whose  sensitive  counsel,  deep  un- 
derstanding and  great  love  have  been  so 
much  a  part  of  whatever  may  be  the  oum  of 
my  contribution." 

That's  Mike.  Always  the  human  side  of 
things,  and  that's  precisely  why  he  was 
probably  a  better  national  than  a  party  lead- 
er, and  why  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  who 
came  to  him  in  trouble,  will  regret  his  leav- 
ing. 

There  will  be  a  struggle  now  for  his  Job. 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  his 
loyal  and  Industrious  aide,  will  probably 
succeed  him,  but  he  Is  a  totally  different 
man,  much  more  partisan,  much  tougher. 
and  In  this  sense  may  succeed  but  not  re- 
place him. 

Mansfield  always  said  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  really  should  have  been  the 
Democratic  leader  In  the  Senate,  and  If  Hum- 
phrey Is  not  drafted  for  the  Presidency,  he 
may  atUl  be  In  the  race,  but  In  any  event 
It  Is  clear  that,  whatever  happens  In  the  Pres- 
idential election,  the  leadership  In  the  95th 
Congress  will  be  totally  different. 

The  transition  to  new  men  started  long 
ago.  BUI  Fulbrlght  was  defeated  In  Arkansas 
last  year  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  declined  In  Influence  ever  since.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  E.  Morgan.  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  chairman 
for  18  years,  retires  In  January. 

Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  has  retired,  as  have  Senators  Paul 
Fannin.  Republican  of  Arizona;  Hiram  Pong, 
Republican  of  Hawaii;  PhlUp  Hart,  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan;  John  Pastore.  Democrat 
of  Rhode  Island;  Stuart  Symington.  Demo- 
crat of  Missouri,  and  Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
Republican  of  Nebraska. 

But  Mansfield  of  Montana,  and  his  old 
breakfast  companion,  George  Aiken  of  Ver- 
mont, were  special  characters  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Somehow  they  managed  to  be  faithful  to 
themselves,  to  their  parties  and  to  the  na- 
tion, a  combination  few  lawmakers  could 
put  together.  They  were  the  models  the  Con- 
gress admired  more  than  any  others,  and 
maybe  the  best  of  them  all  was  Mike. 


PRODUCTIVITY:      OUR     GREATEST 
CHALLENGE  TODAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mi-.  Rich- 
ard J.  Ferris,  president  of  United  Air- 
lines, has  written  a  most  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  the  Februai-y  19,  1976.  Issue  of 
Mainliner  magazine  on  the  subject  of 
productivity. 

Mr.  Ferris  states  that — 

Increased  productivity  Is  the  only  real 
weapon  that  business  has  In  its  arsenal  to 
subdue  inflation. 

In  the  article  he  mentions  a  number 
of  ways  of  Improving  productivity  In  cor- 
porations. 

He  stresses  the  need  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity to  enable  our  economy  and  in- 
dividual standards  of  living  to  keep  rising 
and  not  to  plateau.  He  calls  for  increased 
public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
productivity. 

In  my  own  judgment,  increased  pro- 
ductivity in  the  private  sector  has  helped 
greatly  in  bringing  the  rate  of  inflation 
in  the  United  States  down  from  double 
digit  levels  to  the  present  4.89.  This  has 
not  been  matched  or  even  approached  by 
Government  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  interesting  article  on  pro- 
ductivity be  printed  in  the  Record. 


I 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtTR  Greatest  Chaixenge  Today 
Productivity  is  one  of  the  least  understood 
;>nd  yet  most  important  concepts  in  our 
fconomlcs  vocabulary.  It  is  a  key  element  in 
our  national  battle  to  stem  Inflation  and 
stamp  out  Its  ravaging  side  effects.  Its  Im- 
portince  has  been  underscored  by  the  es- 
tnbhshment  of  a  national  commission  to  ana- 
lyze the  United  States  economy  and  pro- 
pose ijuldellnes  for  stepping  up  our  produc- 
tivity. 

Increased  productivity  is  the  only  real 
v.'capon  that  business  has  in  its  arsenal  to 
subdue  inflation.  Government  exerts  power- 
ful control  through  Its  ability  to  devalue  the 
dollar,  control  prices  In  certain  Industries 
and  take  other  measures  with  profound  Im- 
pact. But  busln(^5s  must  accept  these  ex- 
t«rnal  facts  of  life  and  turn  Inward  to  take 
Initiatives  toward  assurmg  economic  stabil- 
ity. It  is  In  business'  self-interest;  It  Is  in 
the  national  interest. 

HistorlcaUy,  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
stable  prices  for  its  goods  and  services  and 
full  employment  only  when  It  has  achieved 
significant  productivity  gains.  Throughout 
most  of  our  lifetimes,  the  United  States  has 
been  on  the  world  pedestal  exhibiting  the 
lush  fruits  of  high  productivity:  an  ever- 
improving  standard  of  living.  However,  for 
the  past  decade,  our  gains  have  trailed  be- 
hind major  industrial  nations.  We've  set 
foot  on  a  veritable  treadmill.  It  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  form  of  frustration  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans :  a  standard  of  living  that 
is  plateauing,  not  ascending. 

Tjre  Is  what  happens:  When  productivity 
gains  slow,  business  enters  a  period  of  stag- 
nation. It  finds  It  necessary  to  raise  Its  prices 
In  order  to  overcome  higher  prices  it  must 
pay  for  Its  labor  and  materials  and  still  tiu^ 
a  profit.  Employees  step  up  their  own  de- 
mands, seeking  fatter  paychecks.  They  get 
them  In  most  cases,  but  the  smile  fades 
quickly  when  they  realise  that  the  higher 
stack  of  money  won't  buy  any  more  goods 
and  services.  The  prices  have  gone  up. 
And  round  we  go  in  a  mad  economic  version 
of  a  whirling  dervish. 

Those  who  understand  the  value  of  pro- 
auctlvlty  gains  cannot  afford  to  substitute 
complacence  for  action  any  longer.  We  must 
awaken  the  public  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

Step  number  one  Is  to  correct  a  flawed 
view  shared  by  millions  of  people  in  this 
country.  Often  people  define  productivity  to 
mean  they  must  work  harder  for  the  same  or 
even  smaller  rewards.  The  word  conjures  up 
draconlan  nightmares  of  a  whip  coming  down 
harder  and  faster  on  their  backs  like  the 
oarsmen  In  the  ancient  galleys.  They  know  In 
their  hearts  they  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
increasing  the  cadence  other  than  avoiding 
physical  pain.  This,  however,  was  never  the 
intended  definition. 

The  measure  of  productivity  Is  efficiency 
and  quality,  productog  more  with  the  same 
or  less  assets  and  therefore  reducing  the  real 
costs  of  production.  Call  it  efficiency  or  run- 
ning a  taut  ship. 

Through  most  of  this  centiuy,  the  United 
States  maintained  Its  world  economic  su- 
premacy by  the  efficient  use  of  its  own  as- 
sets— Its  advanced  technology.  Its  natural 
and  materials  resources  and  Its  people.  It 
worked  for  a  long  time  ...  so  weU,  in  fact. 
that  complacency  set  In. 

We  spent  instead  of  saved.  We  cut  Into  our 
own  productivity  Increases  because  the  orUy 
way  to  produce  new  tools  or  gain  capital  is  to 
consume  less  than  one  produces.  Our  focus 
drifted  toward  the  fair  distribution  of  the  re- 
sult of  our  efforts  and  away  from  sustained 
emphasis  on  increasing  output. 

To  revitalize  our  nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity and  put  us  on  the  track  toward  an  im- 


proved standard  of  living,  management  and 
labor  must  analyze  our  collective  assets  and 
stimulate  their  efficient  usage. 

TbB  greatest  source  of  productivity,  ac- 
counting for  65  to  90  percent,  is  technology. 
American  farming  tecnnology  offers  a  ster- 
ling example.  Four  percent  of  our  citizens  are 
farmers,  but  they  produce  an  abtmdance  of 
food — sufficient  for  themselves  and  the  other 
96  percent  of  our  people  plus  a  surplus  to 
help  feed  foreign  peoples.  This  capability 
stems  from  an  extremely  efficient  farmmg 
system  whose  mainspring  is  advanced  tech- 
nology. 

The  airline  Industry  relied  on  Improved 
technology  for  productivity  gains  for  many 
years.  Generation  upon  generation  of  engtae 
Improvements  permlted  developments  of 
larger  aircraft  with  better  fuel  efficiency, 
greater  speed,  greater  numbers  of  passengers 
and  lower  operating  costs  per  passenger. 
These  efficiencies  more  than  offset  risiog 
costs  for  labor,  goods  and  services,  and  the 
airlines  contained  fares  and  still  profited. 

Today,  however,  the  airlines  see  no  major 
new  technology  on  the  horizon  to  whisk  along 
the  productivity  Improvement  momentum 
experienced  the  past  15  years.  So,  we  must 
work  to  capture  productivity  gains  in  other 
areas.  It  is  more  difficult,  but  that  Is  our  chal- 
lenge. It  is  everyone's  challenge. 

An  obvious  move  toward  reducing  costs  is 
cutting  the  payroll,  but  a  deeper  analysis  will 
reveal  better  methods  for  improving  the  bot- 
tom line.  Productivity  problems  ought  to  be 
licked  not  at  the  expense  of  the  employee  and 
in  turn  the  economy,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  real  villains — wasted  time.  lost  motl<Hi 
and  needless  and  mindless  bureaucracy. 

One  gets  at  the  root  of  this  by  motivating 
the  employee.  The  most  valuable  person  for 
peeling  away  waste  on  a  Job  is  not  the  boss; 
it  is  the  person  performing  the  Job.  The 
person's  cotmsel  and  support  must  be  ob- 
tained; otherwise,  an  employee  so  incimed 
can  outfox  and  undermine  the  boss  and  the 
company  every  day.  Additional  Jobs,  real 
wage  mcreases  and  improved  working  condi- 
tions are  desired  by  wage  etirners  universally, 
but  management  must  show  tbe  linkage 
between  them  and  the  productivity  gains. 

Employee  motivation  will  faU  flat  without 
good  example.  Mansigement  must  organize 
the  work  and  remove  the  obstacles  blocking 
productivity  gains.  It  must  move  itself  to  re- 
duce waste.  And  it  must  put  equal  emphasis 
on  people  and  production. 

Finally,  all  must  recognize  the  importance 
for  business  to  make  a  profit.  If  this  nation's 
business  is  to  make  the  necessary  invest- 
ments In  new  technology  and  capital  equip- 
ment which  themselves  will  provide  a  basis 
for  productivity  improvements  of  the  future, 
we  will  need  an  oppwrtunlty  for  profit  im- 
provement as  an  incentive.  The  recognition 
of  this  and  for  adequate  profits  is  sorely  lack- 
ing today.  This  can  and  must  be  corrected. 
This  Is  our  challenge.  Like  every  problem, 
it  looks  bigger  when  It  Is  In  front  of  us  than 
it  does  when  it's  behind  us.  But  that's  no 
reason  to  Ignore  it.  I  am  optimistic  these 
basic  economic  facts  can  be  explained  to  all 
elements  of  the  economy — business,  labor 
and  government — and  that  we  can  take  an 
intelligent,  constructive  approach  to  produc- 
tivity gains  leading  to  a  better  life  for  all. 


SAVE   YOUR    VISION    WEEK,    1976 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  considering  a  host 
of  health  proposals  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  take  notice  of  President  Ford's  proc- 
lamation of  March  7-14  as  Save  Your 
Vision  Week. 

■nie  quality  of  an  individual's  vision 
affects  his  learning  abilities,  his  work, 
and  his  personal  and  emotional  develop- 


ment. For  example,  inner-city  ghetto 
children  appear  to  have  a  higher  Inci- 
dence of  learning  disabilities,  perc^tual 
difficulties,  and  developmmtal  visual 
problems  than  do  the  more  "advantaged" 
children  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Up  to  80  percent  of  delinquents  and 
semidellnquents  studied  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency had  learning  difficulties,  specifi- 
cally in  reading,  and  poor  vision  was 
found  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in  50 
percent  of  these  cases. 

An  estimated  94  percent  of  those  Amer- 
ican citizens  65  years  of  age  and  over 
have  subnormal  binocular  visual  acuity 
in  need  of  correction. 

And,  one  out  of  every  four  students 
nationwide  has  significant  reading  de- 
ficiencies, a  major  factor  since  80  percent 
of  learning  depends  upon  our  vision. 

As  we  consider  legislation  in  the  health 
field  let  us  be  aware  that  these  programs 
must  be  constructed  with  the  total  health 
of  the  individual  insured,  and  this  must 
include  comprehensive  vision  care  for 
citizens  of  all  ages.  Americans  should  be 
more  aware  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded them  by  health  care  professionals 
and  advanced  technology  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  vision  system. 

I  join  with  President  Ford  in  efforts  to 
bring  the  full  meaning  and  impact  of 
Save  Your  Vision  Week's  message  to  the 
attention  of  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Ford's  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mati<m  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Save  Yodh  Vision  Week,  1976 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States 

of  America) 

A   I^OCLAMATION 

Try  to  imagine  a  world  without  sunsets 
without  the  smiles  of  friends,  without  the 
comfort  of  books,  or  without  any  of  the 
simple  sights  we  take  for  granted  but  which 
make  our  lives  so  much  richer.  Such  a  world 
wiU  become  a  reality  for  the  fifty  thousand 
Americans  who  wlU  become  bUnd  this  year 
alone.  Over  a  million  other  Americans  wlU 
also  suffer  some  form  of  visual  ImpaU-ment 
Yet  aU  too  often  it  is  only  when  these  prob- 
lems occur  that  we  realize  how  Important 
vision  is  to  almost  every  aspect  of  our  dailv 
existence. 

Americans  have  access  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced faculties  for  the  care  of  vision  avaU- 
able  in  the  world.  This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible through  sustained  research  by  dedi- 
cated professionaU.  supported  in  large  meas- 
ure by  private  organizations  as  weU  as  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  National 
Eye  Institute.  Nevertheless,  whether  out  of 
vanity  or  unfamiliarlty  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  proper  vision  care,  millions  of 
Americans  continue  to  neglect  their  eye- 
sight. 

To  remind  all  Americans  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  good  vision  to  themselves  and  the 
Nation,  and  to  encourage  them  to  learn  and 

practice  the  fimdamentals  of  eye  safety 

including  the  need  for  regular  professional 
examination — the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion (36  UJS.C.  196a) ,  has  requested  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  first  week  in  March  as  Save  Your 
Vision  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  March 
7,  1976.  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  I  urge 
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all  Americans  to  mark  thU  occasion  by 
learning  and  practicing  the  safety  measures 
approprlato  for  good  eyeslglit.  I  call  upon 
optometrists,  ophtluUmoIoclsta,  and  opti- 
cians, the  conununlcatlons  media,  and  edu- 
cators to  join  in  public  activities  and  pro- 
grams to  Improve  and  protect  the  vision  of 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  February 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundredth. 

GcsALD  R.  Ford. 


A.  ROBERT  ABBOUD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  3  months 
ago,  A.  Robert  Abboud  of  Barrin^ton, 
ni..  became  the  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  I  have  known  and  admired 
him  for  manj'  years.  He  is  a  distinguLshcd 
citizen  and  banker.  I  and  all  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  are  pleased  •xilh  thi.5  latest 
advance  in  his  career. 

Bob  Abboud  worked  his  wav  through 
Harvard's  undergraduate  college,  law 
school,  and  the  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ne-s  adminL-.tration.  He  first  came  to 
Chicago  in  1958  to  worl;  as  a  mail  clerk 
for  the  bank.  By  19C4.  he  had  bcctme  an 
assistant  vice  preslJent.  and  in  1971  he 
assumed  the  overaH  direction  of  the 
bank's  domestic  and  rorniiiercial  trans- 
actions. In  1973.  he  v-as  made  th.?  vice 
choirman  of  the  bank.  He  has  also  been 
actively  involved  in  m-iny  community 
activities. 

Hi:  new  posit icr.  rerrescr.ts  the  cul- 
mination of  two  d-i-cades  of  dedicated 
service  to  this  major  Chicago  financial 
institution,  and  recognizes  the  imrortant 
contributions  he  lias  made  to  the  city  of 
Chiraro 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Mew  York  Times  article  of 
February  22  on  Robert  Abbou.I  Lc  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHIC.ICO'S  EaULLIXNT  Ba.mkeh 

(By  Seth  S.  Klnei 

Chicago. — When  recruiters  from  the  First 
National  Ba.nlt  of  Chicago  sought  him  out 
at  th°  Har\arcl  B'lslness  School  In  19.58.  A. 
Robert  Abboud  loftily  Informed  them  he  did 
not  want  to  be  a   banker. 

"I  told  them  bankers  were  either  stuffed 
shlrLs  or  poor,  and  I  didn't  intend  to  be 
either."  Mr.  Abboud  explained. 

But  he  was  finally  persiiaded  and  today 
neither  of  those  two  descriptive  terms  could 
possibly  be  applied  to  Mm. 

The  new  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  First  Chicago  Corporation,  parent 
holding  company  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  the  country's  ninth  largest,  is 
a  short  (five-foot  six-Inches),  Informal, 
friendly,  and  markedly  optimistic  man  of 
46  years  who  I'.ow  earns  a  .salary  well  into 
six  figures. 

Last  December  Mr.  Abboud  assumed  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  country's  oldest  banking 
institutions,  taking  over  at  a  time  of  in- 
creasliig  uneasiness  about  the  "go-go"  lend- 
ing policies  of  many  large  banks. 

Mr.  Abboud  deplores  this  uneasiness  and 
thinks  It  has  been  overestimated  by  the  news- 
papers and  by  what  he  recently  called  "Con- 
gressional  headline   grabbers." 

"The  public  has  been  misled  by  their 
equating  the  banking  term  'classified  loan' 
wuh  'bad  loan.'  In  a  recession  an  average  loan 
can  quickly  become  a  below  average  loan  and 


Is  classified  as  such.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
it's  an  unsalvagable  loem  or  that  a  depositor's 
funds  have  been  endangered  by  it."  he  told 
an  interviewer. 

He  concedes  that  most  banks  sometimes 
do  make  bad  loans. 

"And  thank  Ood  they  do."  be  said.  "Some- 
body has  to  take  a  risk  or  there'd  be  no 
growth  in  the  economy.  But  as  long  as  the 
risk  is  taken  in  terms  of  a  bank's  ability  to 
absorb  It  without  damage  to  its  depositors, 
then  the  bank's  performing  the  fimctiou  It 
was  designed  for." 

The  First  National  of  Chicago  was  not  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  recently  dls- 
clceed  lU^t  of  35  large  holding  companies 
whose  financial  problems  warranted  closer 
nior.itorlng.  But  during  the  past  year,  the 
bank  ha-s  made  lus  hh  ire  of  problem  loans. 

Firs'i,  Nationals  1975  net  Income  of  $107.5 
million  wa-s  another  record  total.  But  the 
earnings  gain  of  2  percent  was  the  smallest 
In  the  paai  eight  >ears,  Mr  Abboud  noted. 
"Il.e  reason,  he  added,  was  the  $118.5  milliou 
that  had  to  be  set  aside  to  cover  loan  lo.sses, 
an  ani.unt  nure  than  double  that  set  aside 
la  1971. 

Mr  Aobou;'.  noted  in  the  bank's  annual  re- 
pc>rl  that  this  sum  was  more  than  adequate 
to  cover  the  write  oils  of  bad  loans.  "These 
totaled  1=92  9  million  In  1975  and  the  prin- 
cipal burden,  he  said,  \%as  from  real  estate 
loans. 

"Obvlou.?Iy.  we  wish  in  hindsight  that  we 
weren't  a.s  Involved  with  the  real  eatato  in- 
vestment trui'i-,"  he  said. 

"You  lenl  money  to  people,  not  to  com- 
panies,' he  went  (  n  "Ini«'grlly  and  character 
are  what  should  be  the  criteria.  We  made 
same  ml.sta':es  in  lowering  that  criteria  May- 
be we  were  mesmerised  a  little  bit  and  looked 
too  Hiiicr  at  the  glitter.  " 

In  talking  ixbout  First  National's  loan  pil- 
icies.  Mr  .Abboud  repea"  'dly  cites  the  mis- 
ta'ses  he  says  th?  banking  industry  made  l;i 
the  Gre.tt  Depression  of  tie  1930's. 

Th?  bankers  f.  rgct  thnt  their  vitality  was 
tied  directly  to  their  cunlomers'  vitality."  he 
said.  "They've  learned  sinjc  then  that  it  does 
no  one  anv  g  od  to  foreclose  on  an  Individual 
rr  push  him  to  the  wall.  We've  learned  to  try 
to  -alva?e  as  many  individual  borrowers  as 
I>cs.sible  with  extension  and  rescheduling 
whenever  wc  c-an" 

Mr.  Atabcud  ln-4.s*s  the  bank  has  "never 
lost  money  to  an  honest  poor  nian." 

His  thinking  t<xiay  has  been  shaped  by  a 
memory  of  40  vears  ago  when  a  Boston  bank 
refused  hl.i  father,  tne  son  of  a  Lebanese 
farmer,  a  JS.OOO  loan  to  keep  his  heating  and 
ventllatln;;  business  alive. 

If  that  bank  had  made  that  loan  to  an  hon- 
es", man  like  his  father,  Mr.  Abboud  said  the 
businer.:.  wouldn't  have  folcjed  and  Its  em- 
ployees wouldn't  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work. 

"You  can  and  .should  make  a  good  loan 
on  Ju-^t  a  good  idea,"  he  said  recently. 
"We'.'e  never  had  a  situation  since  the 
(insO's)  where  a  depositor  has  lost  a  dime. 
Tod.^y  when  there  is  a  bank  lass,  like  the 
Franklin  Na^loi.al  Bank  situation,  it  was 
the  stockholders  who  last    So  what." 

J'r  Abboud  said  there  wis  no  question 
that  miny  banks  had  been  caught  up  in  the 
country's  new  religion  of  growth  and  this 
had  been  compounded  by  a  mistaken  at- 
titude  toward  "the   inflation  syndrome." 

Many  ba'.k.s,  l;e  said  had  believed  that 
when  the  inflation  rate  rofie,  it  would  be 
easier  for  a  big  borrower  to  make  the  money 
to  meet  his  loan  payments. 

"That  was  wrong,"  he  said.  "We've  learned 
th.\t  sound  capital  investment  can't  exist  side 
by  side  with   a  high   rate  of  inflation." 

"If  inflation  heat-s  up  again,"  he  added, 
"First  National  of  Chicago  is  going  to  be 
much  more  conservative  In  making  loans. 
We  can  tighten  the  money  supply  ourselves 
by  behig  more  particular." 


Mr.  Abboud's  first  assignment  when  he 
came  to  tbe  bank  In  1968  was  In  the  mailing 
room,  which  was  as  good  as  any  place  to 

find  out  what  was  going  on,  he  said. 

But  International  banking  was  bis  real 
interest  and  It  was  there  that  he  made  his 
mark  at  First  National. 

After  two  years  in  the  bank's  then  new 
training  program  for  masters  of  business  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Abboud  became  an  assist- 
ant vice  president  In  1964.  and  a  senior  vice 
president  in  1969,  all  in  the  liitemational 
banking  division.  He  broke  through  the 
upper  corporate  strata  In  1971,  becoming 
head  of  all  of  First  National  of  Chicago's 
domestic  and  commercial  banking  activities, 
and  was  vice  chairman  of  the  bank  two  years 
later,  and  then  deputy  chairman,  in  line  to 
.succeed  Chairman  Gaylord  Freeman  when  he 
retired  last  December. 

First  National  i.ow  has  branches  in  35 
countries  and  the  experlenca,  Mr.  Abboud 
said,  has  been  a  happy  one. 

"We'd  get  down  on  our  kr.ees  to  get  a 
donieratlc  portfolio  as  good  as  our  foreign 
one."  he  said.  "We've  been  very  selective 
about  which  countries  we've  gone  into  and 
we  decided  before  hand  that  we'd  loan  to 
the  same  type  cvistoniers  we  started  with 
hf-rc— the  farm  Implement  miVcrs,  the  food 
proc;es.sor3.  the  farmers,  and  the  buyers  of 
grain.  The  worlds'  ecor.omy  is  now  so  tightly 
Integrated  that  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  part 
of  it,  you've  got  to  be  directly  i;ivolved  In  it." 

As  Mr.  Freeman's  deputy  chairman,  Mr. 
Abboud  was  also  Involved  In  Fir;;t  National's 
deep  Involvement  in  Chicago  Itself. 

The  bank's  towering  new  tripod-shaped 
hc.id';uarters  In  Chicago's  Loop  Is  set  off  by 
an  expansive,  sunken  pla-a.  replete  with 
fountains,  a  Chagall  mosaic,  and  a  band- 
stand where  bani. -sponsored  noontime  Jazz 
concerts  are  given  for  the  brown  baggers 
who  crowd  the  steps  duriiig  the  summer.  The 
building  also  includes  a  commercial  theater. 

"It's  real  lmi>crtant  that  the  center  of 
C'ii!?:i[;o  remain  viable,"  M'.  Abboud  re- 
marked. "We've  got  a  ''SCO  million  Investment 
here.  But  we  alao  want  people  to  feel  that  as 
an  ln.stitutlon,  we're  human.  The  Ja?z  con- 
certs make  life  a  little  happier  for  many  Chl- 
cagoans.  And  the  theater  wa.s  a  good  way  to 
create  more  downtown  life,  which  God  knows 
Chicago  needs." 

While  the  filrst  National  of  Cliicago  holds 
no  New  York  City  c.r  New  York  State  bonds, 
he  thinks  the  New  York  banks  that  have 
them  should  be  cheered  and  not  critlcl7:ed  for 
doing  so. 

"There  was  no  fiscal  coUap.-^e  in  New  York 
City.  The  banks  held  fast,  proving  the  finan- 
cial structure  is  as  tough  as  leather.  Every- 
body learned  a  good  les.son  In  the  process," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Abboud  began  his  learning  experiences 
when  he  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Roxbury 
Lntln  School  and,  d^-splte  his  minute  size, 
played  a  double-wing  quarterback  on  the 
football  team. 

He  helped  get  himsolf  through  Harvard 
College  with  a  Naval  R.O.T.C.  scholarship. 
Harvard  was  using  the  T-formation  by  then. 
He  recalls  and  says  he  was  too  short  to  see 
over  the  linemen.  After  a  hitch  as  a  Marine 
platoon  leader  In  Korea,  he  helped  pay  his 
way  through  Harvard  law  school  by  coach- 
ing house  football  a:id  training  Marine  re- 
cruits in  the  summers.  And  he  practiced  law 
for  awhile  in  Boston  to  pay  his  way  through 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Today  he  lives  In  the  posh  suburb  of  Bar- 
rlngton  with  his  wife  and  three  children  and 
learns  about  farming  by  raising  wheat  and 
corn  on  his  16  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Abboud  comes  into  the  chairmanship 
of  First  National  convinced  that  the  economy 
Is  turning  around  and  moving  upward. 

"It's  looking  pretty  bright  right  now,  in 
the  context  of  recovering  without  a  return 
to  break-away  Inflation,"  he  said.  "But  we 
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are  going  to  have  to  cut  the  rattt  of  unem- 
ployment. With  7  percent  of  the  people  with- 
out jobs  the  country  Is  not  functioning  up 
to  its  potential.  It's  going  to  be  a  Tery  deli- 
cate thing  to  balance  getting  pec^te  back  to 
work  and  holding  Inflation  in  line.  I  want  to 
tell  you,  I've  learned  there  Is  no  single,  sim- 
ple answer  to  doing  that,  no  matter  what  the 
politicians  say." 


OUR  GROWING  FOREIGN  POLICY 
CRISIS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent months  I  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  congressional-executive 
relations  and  their  effect  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

Recently,  two  Interesting,  if  somewhat 
alarming,  articles  have  appeared  In  tho 
New  YoiiE  Times  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  which  indicate  that  my 
concern  is  shared  by  many  of  our  allies 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows : 

(From  the   Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  23, 1976] 

EuKOPE  'WoasnEs  Abottt  Ambuca 

(By  David  Mutch) 

Bonn. — There  Is  a  growing  opinion  In 
Europie  that  tbe  United  States  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  constitutional  crisis  that  weakens  the 
West. 

The  view  Is  based  on  the  fight  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  over  foreign 
policy. 

That  1976  Is  an  election  year  across  the 
Atlantic  only  heightens  the  concern  In 
Eurc^e. 

The  focal  point  of  his  view — ^whlch  Is  ex- 
pressed privately  more  in  terms  of  regret 
than  anger — is  that  Congress,  for  whatever 
mix  of  reasons,  is  pursuing  a  near-sighted, 
short-term,  and  selfish  Internal  pcdltlcal 
power  struggle  which  prevents  the  UjS.  from 
formulating  an  objective,  coherent,  and  ef- 
fective f  (velgn  policy. 

Because  the  XTjS.  Is  the  free  West's  one  and 
only  leader,  this  lack  of  a  meaningful  foreign 
policy  is  seen  as  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  closely  knit  political  and  econc»nlc  needs 
of  the  West. 

This  opinion  is  not  limited  to  West  Ger- 
many— often  accused  of  being  a  Jittery  bor- 
der state  when  Its  comes  to  defense  ques- 
tions. Nor  is  this  view  limited  to  the  con- 
servative side  of  the  political  ^>ectnun. 

For  example,  a  top  diplomat  from  a  neutral 
European  country  governed  by  Social  Demo- 
crats said  in  an  interview : 

"Our  knowledge  of  you  in  America  comes 
from  you,  and  your  disappointment  over 
Watergate  and  Vietnam  carries  over  now  as 
a  lack  of  vigor  and  a  lack  of  self-confidence. 
We  begin  to  wonder  If  you  can  ever  stop 
digging.  A  great  power  needs  an  effective  CIA. 
And  sometimes  real  armament  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  moral  rearmament.  Tou  needn't 
worry  about  appearing  nonllberal.  After  all, 
one  of  your  exports  is  radicalism." 

An  experienced  diplomat  from  a  friendly 
allied  country — not  Germany — said:  "We  In 
Europe  Just  don't  know  where  the  VS.  stands 
anymore.  Almost  all  Europeans  wotild  feel  It 
highly  Improper  to  reveal  the  kinds  of  secrets 
that  have  been  leaking  out  of  Congress.  There 
is  entirely  too  much  short-term  and  selfish 
internal  politics  at  work  to  befit  a  super- 
power. There  arc  varying  views  about  Angola 
in  Europe,  but  all  of  us  are  truly  concerned 
now  about  what  comes  after  Angola." 

The  heightened  concern  In  Europe  about 
the  effectiveness  of  XJ.S.  foreign  policy  relates 


dosely  to  the  growing  evidence  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  military  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  also  relates  to  the  need  for  the  West 
to  coordinate  its  economic  policy. 

Europeans  view  detente  as  does  Henry  Kis- 
singer, as  a  two-edged  sword  of  cooperation 
on  the  one  hand  and  decisive  moves  on  the 
other  to  parry  expansionist  steps  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  growing  feeling  Is  that  Congress  is 
fast  blimting  one  edge  of  the  sword — the 
ability  to  parry  Soviet  moves — at  Just  the 
time  the  Russians  are  taking  full  advantage 
all  over  the  world  of  the  political  disunity 
in  the  UJB. 

One  source  says:  "The  conununists  are 
more  and  more  convinced  that  their  theory 
of  the  inherent  weakness  of  tbe  West  is 
right." 

Tbe  West  Germans,  out  of  concern  for  tbe 
strength  of  NATO,  now  are  starting  to  voice 
their  concern.  Defense  Minister  Georg  Leber 
publicly  criticized  the  U.S.  Senate  recently 
for  holding  up  arms  sales  to  Turkey.  His 
misgiving  Is  that  the  Russians — Just  as  they 
have  moved  into  Angola  so  dranuttlcally — 
might  try  the  same  in  tbe  vacuum  the 
Turkey-Greece  situation  presents. 

The  conservative  forces  in  Germany — 
especially  Christian  Socialist  Union  leader 
Franz  Josef  Strauss — have  criticized  the  in- 
ternal dissent  in  the  UjS.  for  some  time. 

Now  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  government  of 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt — ^long  consid- 
ered a  friend  of  the  UjS. — Is  also  full  of 
concern  that  when  the  UJS.  administration 
does  come  up  with  much  needed  policies  in 
energy  for  example  or  in  many  other  areas 
vital  to  tbe  West,  Congress  will  block  them. 

One  spokesman  says :  "We  stress  that  Con- 
gress has  a  full  right  to  fulfill  its  constitu- 
tional role,  but  Europeans  are  concerned  that 
some  members  of  Congress  are  not  fully 
aware  of  what  this  does  to  the  West  when  the 
XJJS.  Is  unable  to  formulate  a  foreign  policy." 

In  the  interviews  conducted  it  was  clear 
the  concern  about  VS.  foreign  policy  is  not 
necessarily  a  defense  of  Henry  Kissinger.  Dr. 
XClssinger  often  comes  in  for  heavy  criticism 
In  Europe  Just  as  he  does  in  the  VS.,  espe- 
claUy  for  some  of  lils  superpower  politics. 

As  one  German  says  with  a  light  touch: 
"We  consider  Henry  still  a  German,  and  a 
Bavarian  at  that,  so  of  course  we  can  criticize 
him." 

The  more  fundamental  view  Is  that  a  di- 
vided U.S.  has  lost  Its  sense  of  direction. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1976] 

VS.  INXHECIBION  AND  THE  WOHLD 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

London. — ^The  degree  of  decline  In  United 
States  prestige  abroad  exceeds  by  far  what 
most  Americans  Imagine  to  be  the  case.  The 
uncertainty  of  U.S.  leadership,  the  insistence 
on  exposing  vital  secrets,  and  an  exagger- 
ated case  of  normal  election  year  paralysis 
have  inspired  grave  doubts  about  Washing- 
ton's capacity  to  act. 

In  discussing  the  recent  example  of  Angola 
where  President  Ford  was  unable  to  shore 
up  two  movements  opposing  the  Popular 
Movement  (M.PJu.A.),  former  British  Prime 
Minister  Edward  Heath  told  me:  "The  Rus- 
sians made  a  very  accurate  assessment  of  the 
limitations  now  curbing  Ford  and  Kissinger. 

"But  is  this  only  a  temporary  condition? 
Or  Is  it  likely  to  last  quite  a  while?  I  think 
It  is.  Congress  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
3rteld  the  powers  over  foreign  policy  and  other 
matters  It  has  gained." 

When  French  President  Olscard  d'Estalng 
and  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  met 
In  Nice  this  month  they  spent  much  time 
discussing  American  flabbiness,  although  this 
was  subsequently  not  mentioned  In  briefings. 
Like  other  U.S.  allies,  the  two  European  lead- 
ers are  worried  about  the  future. 

Denis  Healey,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  a  likely  future  Prime  Minister,  believes 


U.S.  paralysis  is  not  now  limited  only  to  Va» 
normal  preelection  months  that  tend  to  re- 
strain Washington  InltlatlvBs.  It  has  already 
been  noticeable  for  ataaae  time.  H*  also  makes 
the  point  that  dlq>roportionately  high  unem- 
ployment anumg  America's  young  blacks 
could  produce  an  explosion  if  not  corrected 
within  a  fairly  short  period. 

Large  areas  of  the  world  which  liad  become 
accustomed  to  American  vision  and  Ameri- 
can leadership  are  now  foundering  without  it. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  discovered  it 
is  hard  to  put  back  the  pieces  of  a  lAUn 
American  Hiunpty  Dumpty  that  fell  off  the 
Punta  del  Este  wall.  SEATO,  of  course,  crum- 
bled— as  It  was  always  doomed  to  do— and 
UJS.  policy  in  the  Sfiddle  East  seems  strand- 
ed. 

But  it  Is  the  NATO  area  and  the  end 
most  vital  to  the  United  States  and  the  cause 
of  free  society.  Nothing  extra-dramatic  has 
recently  oocuired  there  but  the  decline  1b 
steady.  Washington  managed  whoUy  to  mess 
up  the  Greek-Turldsh  argument.  Its  fruit- 
less flrirtiing  in  Italian  politics  has  provided 
Uttle  more  positive  than  embarraasment.  And 
today,  no  one  can  figure  out  Just  vAiat  UJB. 
policy  toward  Uie  C<Mnmon  ISaiket  really  is — 
If  such  a  ptdicy  exists. 

The  ulthnate  implications  for  tbe  power 
balance  of  Moscow's  gain  in  Angola  are 
being  carefully  and  gloomily  studied.  If  the 
drive  for  black  freedcxn,  spearheaded  by 
Cuban  troops,  presses  on  into  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa,  a  serious  crisis  is  inevitable, 
niere  vould  be  much  pressure  in  Britam 
from  relatives  of  beleaguered  irtiite  famiUes 
to  aid  Rhodesia,  despite  its  myopic  and 
bigoted  behavior. 

And  what  would  America  do?  Mr.  Heath 
cautions:  "One  mustn't  forget  that  this  is 
an  election  year  in  the  States  and  the  atti- 
tude of  black  voters  Is  a  particulaiiy  im- 
portant factor.  Wlxat  would  tlieir  view  be? 
Would  they  permit  a  President  to  Intervene 
in  what  could  be  made  to  tLpptar  a  war  of 
blacks  against  wMtes?  I  think  not." 

There  Is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ctA- 
lectlve  willingness  or  efficiency  of  tbe  UjB. 
Government.  This  is  refiected  in  different 
areas,  far  apart: 

Blstck  African  states  like  Zaire  and  Zambia, 
which  expected  their  stance  on  Angola  to  be 
bolstered  by  Washington;  South  Africa, 
which  bet  we  were  tougher  than  proved  to 
be  the  case;  Latm  America,  which  finds  no 
inspiring  reason  for  optimism  In  United 
States  actions;  and  disheartened,  worried 
Europe. 

Some  statesmen  conjecture  that  the  next 
major  test  may  not  come  in  Africa  at  all. 
Marshal  Tito  Is  ailing  and,  despite  persistent 
crackdowns  against  pro-Moscow  agents, 
there  is  growing  reason  to  suspect  a  Soviet 
effort  to  infiltrate.  Moscow  would  like  to  con- 
trol Yugoslavia,  the  argumentative  Balkan 
nation  where  Titoism  was  invented  with  un- 
ending consequences  in  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist movements  independent  of  the 
ECremlln. 

Finally  there  is  the  greatest  riddle  of  all. 
What  will  China  do  after  Mao  Tse-tung  dies? 
Already  there  is  a  succession  struggle  whose 
implications  to  foreign  and  strategic  policy 
cannot  yet  be  Judged. 

There  are  observers  who  view  Mao's  in- 
vitation to  Richard  Nixon  as  an  Intended 
warning  that  Washington  had  better  firm  up 
its  Chinese  attitudes  or  risk  a  drastic  shift. 
We  have  already  seen  how  Moscow  acts  on 
the  basis  of  its  assessments  of  probable  weak 
U.S.  reaction.  Is  Peking  now  making  simlllar 
assessments?  And  will  It  prepare  major  policy 
changes  in  accordance  with  negative  Judg- 
ments? 


THE  STTUKE  AT  THE  POST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  the  long  and  acri- 
monious printers'  strike  at  the  Washing- 
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tan  Post  will  prove  to  be  a  critical  land- 
mark In  the  history  of  labor  relations  of 
American  newspapers. 

I  have  prcvlouBlr  denoimced  the  phys- 
ical violence  to  persons  and  wanton  de- 
struction of  property  engaged  In  by  some 
union  members  that  has  discredited  the 
entire  labor  movement  and  that  Is  ab- 
horred by  many  of  its  distinguished 
leaders. 

One  unique  aspect  of  the  event  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Post  assigned  Its  own  labor 
reporter,  Robert  O.  Kaiser,  to  record  the 
developments  in  the  strike  as  they  oc- 
curred and  prepare  a  major  analysis  not 
only  of  the  strike  but  the  series  of  events 
aoid  conditions  that  preceded  the  strike 
and,  perhaps,  made  it  inevitable. 

The  resulting  article,  published  by  the 
Post  on  Sunday,  February  29.  is  a  re- 
markably candid  and  enlightening  study 
of  the  Inner  workings  of  a  great  news- 
paper. It  should  be  of  continuing  inter- 
est, not  only  to  my  colleagues  but  as  a 
case  study  for  journalists  and  students 
of  labor-management  relations  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kaiser's  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wa.shlngton  Post.  Feb.  29.   197C| 

The  SiRiKE  AT  THS  WAsmNCTON  Post 

( By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

(Note. — When  the  strike  agaln.st  The 
Washington  Post  began  on  Oct.  1.  the  edi- 
tors assigned  Robert  O.  Kaiser,  the  labor 
specialist  on  the  newspaper's  national  staff, 
to  cover  It.  Kaiser  was  told  to  record  the  de- 
velopments In  the  strike  as  they  occurred, 
and  to  gather  material  for  a  long  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  strike  that  would 
appear  when  It  ended. 

(Like  most  Post  reporters.  Kaiser  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  The  New8pap)er  OuUd.  the  one  union 
which  voted  to  go  on  working  during  the 
strike.  At  a  Guild  meeting  on  Oct.  1.  before 
he  was  a.sstgncd  to  cover  the  strike.  Kaiser 
spoke  in  favor  of  crossing  picket  lines  al- 
ready set  up  by  the  pressmen's  union. 

(Post  executives  spoke  with  Kaiser 
throughout  the  strike,  sometimes  ou  the 
condition  that  what  they  told  him  be  with- 
held for  use  In  the  article  that  appears  to- 
day. Many  officials  of  the  unions  Involved  In 
the  strike.  Including  all  officers  of  the  press- 
men's union,  refu.sed  repeated  requests  to 
talk  with  Kal.ser.  either  on  the  record  or  for 
background,  often  citing  the  fact  that  he  was 
crossing  union  picket  lines  to  work. 

(Some  union  officials  and  many  ui.ion 
members  did  talk  with  him  l 

At  about  4  35  oa  the  morning  of  Oct.  1. 
1975.  Jame-s  Hover,  the  night  foreman  In 
the  pressroom  of  The  Washington  Post, 
noticed  from  the  gauges  In  his  office  that 
two  of  the  newspaper's  huge  presses  had 
stopped  running.  He  opened  the  door  of  the 
sound-proof  office  Into  the  roar  of  the  cavern- 
ous room  and  went  out  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

He  saw  a  few  men  on  the  upper  derk  of 
the  presses  with  ?crewdrlvers  and  other  tools 
In  their  bands.  They  were  doing  something 
to  the  presses. 

As  Hover  went  up  the  metal  sta'rway  to 
Investigate,  he  wa.s  jumped  by  several  men. 
One  held  a  screwdriver  to  his  throat  and 
threatened  to  km  him  If  he  told  anyone 
what  he  bad  seen.  Hover  was  held  thl.s  way, 
pinned  down  under  the  threatening  screw- 
driver, for  about  15  minutes. 

While  Hover  was  lying  there  under  the 
screwdriver,  an  unknown  number  of  press- 


men vandalized  The  Post's  presses.  In  no 
more  than  20  minutes  they  disabled  all  72 
units  of  the  nine  presses  In  the  pressroom 
and  started  a  fire  on  one  of  them  after  In- 
capacitating a  number  of  automatic  fire  ex- 
tlDgulshers.  But  other  exUnguLshers  put  out 
the  fire  before  It  could  spread. 

Hover  was  then  severely  beaten  as  the  men 
fled.  Bleeding,  he  made  his  way  up  to  The 
Post's  executive  suite  on  the  7th  floor,  and 
pu:jhed  through  Its  swinging  glass  doors  just 
as  Mark  J.  Meagher,  the  newspaper's  gen- 
eral manager,  was  rushing  out  of  his  office. 
Meagher  had  Just  been  told  In  a  phone  call 
from  the  nleht  production  manager:  "There's 
a  riot  going  on  In  the  pre.ssroom." 

Meagher  was  In  his  office  at  that  hour  be- 
cause the  labor  contracts  of  most  of  The 
Post's  craft  unions  had  expired  at  midnight; 
a  strike  was  considered  possible. 

Hover  was  still  bleeding,  and  Meagher 
found  a  towel  to  wipe  off  his  face.  "They've 
gone  berserk,"  Hover  said.  He  was  soon  taken 
off  to  George  Washington  Hospital.  It  took 
12  stiu.hes  to  clo.se  a  cut  which  went  to  the 
bone  Just  above  Hover's  eye. 

OuLslde.  members  of  the  pressmen's  union. 
Local  6  of  the  Newspaper  and  Graphic  Com- 
munications Union,  had  already  set  up  a 
picket  line.  Meagher  called  his  boss,  Kath- 
arine Graham,  at  home  to  tell  her  what  had 
happeuefl. 

Mrs  G.-aham  decided  not  to  wake  her 
chauffeur.  She  drove  hen  elf  In  the  dark  green 
Mercedes  450  SEL  from  her  big  hou.se  on  R 
Street  in  Gccrgetown  through  the  pre-dawn 
Uarkneds  to  The  Post  ou  15th  Street  NW. 

"When  I  got  to  15th  Street  I  saw  fire  en- 
gine.', police  cars,  red  lights  flashing— I 
thou;iht  to  myself.  If  I  drive  In  the  parking 
lot  they'll  wreck  tlie  car."  Mrs.  Graham  re- 
cai:.-?.  'I  asked  a  policeman  what  to  do.  He 
said  park  it  here,  ni  keep  an  eye  on  It."  She 
did  and  went  Inside,  walking  past  a  line  of 
shrutUii;  picket-.. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  strike  that 
would  Ia.st  more  than  four  months.  But 
already,  before  dawn  on  Oct.  1,  the  crucial 
event  that  would  determine  Its  outcome  had 
orcurred.  Like  the  flaw  In  the  character  of  a 
Greeic  tragic  hero  which  preordains  her  fate, 
the  violence  of  Oct  1  was  the  seed  from 
which  the  plot  of  this  drama  blossomed. 

Thl.s  Is  the  story  of  that  long  strike.  It 
to'iches  on  many  facets  of  American  Indus- 
trial life,  the  structure  of  American  society. 
the  new-;paper  Industry,  and  the  operations 
of  one  well  k.-iown  American  int.titution,  this 
rowspaper 

The  story  mtist  begin  with  historr.  be- 
cause the  strike  can  be  understood  only  in 
term=i  of  Its  antecedents.  And  the  .story  can- 
not end  even  with  the  end  of  this  long 
article,  because  Its  conclusion  Ls  not  known. 

There  are  people  In  the  newspaper  industry 
who  helleve  this  strike  will  be  a  turning 
point  In  it."!  evolution — that  TTie  Post's  vic- 
tory- over  its  presrmen  may  pre.sage  a  fui. da- 
mental  change  in  the  power  of  ne-^spaper 
unions  m  the  United  States.  This  Is  a  pos- 
sibility, though  by  no  means  a  certainty.  Un- 
doubtedly, both  publishers  and  union's  will 
be  weighing  the  implications  of  The  Post 
strike  for  years  to  come. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  story  of  this  strike 
Ls  the  story  of  a  large  enterprl.se  which — 
partly  because  of  Its  own  fallings,  partly  be- 
cause of  factors  beyond  Its  Influence — had 
lost  control  of  Its  own  affairs.  The  strike  Is 
only  explicable  if  one  can  see  how  and  why 
if  happened. 

THE    PAPER    "COKS    PUBLIC" 

Tlie  Wa.shington  Post  is  now  one  of  t:ie 
biggest  and  most  prosperous  newspapers  In 
the  world,  but  when  Eugene  Meyer,  a  suc- 
cessful busU:essman  and  public  f.gurc, 
bought  the  paper  in  1933  at  a  bankruptcy 
auction.  It  was  a  money-loser,  the  weakest 
of  three  morning  newspapers  hi  -Jie  capital. 
Meyer  paid  $850,000  for  It. 


Not  until  1064  did  The  Poet  become  a  truly 
successful  business  enterprise.  In  that  year 
Meyer  and  his  son-in-law,  Pblllp  L.  Graham, 
who  had  been  publisher  of  the  paper  since 
1946,  engineered  the  purchase  of  Its  only  re- 
maining morning  competitor.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormlck's  Times-Herald.  The  Post's  edi- 
tors absorbed  The  Times-Herald  so  com- 
pletely that  the  new  paper  ended  up  with 
four  pages  of  comics  and  two  reporters  cover- 
ing the  Washington  Senators.  The  new  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times-Herald  retained  al- 
most all  the  readers  of  both  papers.  Over- 
night It  had  the  biggest  circulation  In  Wash- 
ington and  was  a  guaranteed  money-maker. 
"The  real  significance  of  this  event,"  Meyer 
remarked  at  the  time,  "Is  that  It  makes  the 
paper  safe  for  Donnle." 

Donnle  Is  Donald  E.  Graham,  Meyer's 
grandson,  who  was  8  years  old  In  1954.  Today, 
at  30,  he  Is  the  assistant  general  manager  of 
The  Post,  preparing  to  take  over  the  paper 
when  his  mother,  Katharine  Graham,  decides 
to  relinquish  It  to  him. 

Meyer  was  right.  The  Poet  grew  prodig- 
iously throughout  tlie  1950b  and  1960s.  It 
remained  a  family  company,  wholly  owned 
and  run  by  the  Meyer-GraJiam  family.  Philip 
L.  Graham,  Meyer's  son-in-law  and  a  bright 
and  charming  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School,  dominated  The  Poet  until  the 
early  1960s.  He  led  a  group  of  competent  but 
not  inspired  business  executives  who  over- 
saw Its  transition  from  a  struggling  little 
sheet  to  a  giant  In  the  Industry.  They  were 
not  called  upon  to  Innovate,  but  merely  to 
keep  the  growth  under  control.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  Times-Herald  alone  probably 
gave  The  Post  the  monientum  which  carried 
It  past  The  Evening  Star  to  become.  In  1960, 
Washington's  leading  newspaper. 

Graham  exploited  the  growth  by  investing 
in  editorial  Improvements — more  reporters, 
the  first  foreign  bureaus  and,  beginning  In 
1982.  sharply  Improved  wages  for  his  Journal- 
istic staff. 

But  Graham's  vision  for  The  Poet  was 
not  to  be  realized  by  him.  Severe  mental 
illness  first  struck  Philip  Graham  In  1957, 
and  despite  temporary  recoveries  In  subse- 
quent years,  he  never  fully  recovered.  In  1963 
he  shot  himself  to  death. 

Katharine  Graham,  Philip  Graham's  widow 
and  Eugene  Meyer's  daughter,  replaced  her 
husband,  but  she  had  no  business  experience 
to  speak  of  and  limited  exposure  to  news- 
gathering.  At  first  she  had  to  rely  heavily 
on  company  executives,  particularly  Fred- 
erick S.  Beebe,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  whom 
Philip  Graham  had  persuaded  to  Join  The 
Post  Co.  In  1901. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  to  become  a  strong  exec- 
utive and,  eventually,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  powerful  women  In  America,  but 
she  was  far  from  any  of  those  when  she  sud- 
denly Inherited  the  enterprise  In  1963.  CIhe 
recalls  now  that  Beebe  called  her  soon  after 
her  husband's  death  to  tell  her  she  would 
have  to  attend  a  previously  scheduled  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  a  day  o-  two 
later,  even  before  her  hus'uand's  funeral.  She 
wvs  to  tell  the  board  that  she  would  carry 
on.  and  that  the  company  would  go  forward 
along  the  path  her  husbaud  charted. 

"I  was  terrified,"  she  recalls.  She  had  to 
rehearse  her  shcrt  statement  for  the  board 
repeatedly,  even  in  the  car  driving  to  the 
meeting.  "I  said  my  few  words  and  left  Im- 
mediately." 

Katharine  Graham  had  grown  up  In  wealth 
and  comfort  as  the  daughter  of  one  of 
America's  mcst  successful  businessmen,  but 
she  was  not  expected — or  trained — to  take 
an  active  part  In  what  became  her  father's 
legacy.  The  Washington  Post.  She  went  to 
Va.s.s.^r  In  1934,  but  Vassar's  exclusivity  and 
ambiance  displeased  her.  After  two  years  she 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 
much  more  political  and  lively  campus,  and 
graduated  In  1938. 
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Though  she  worked  as  a  reporter  In  San 
Francisco  and  then  Ln  various  capadUea  for 
The  Poet,  Mrs.  Oraham  never  •q|>lr«d  to  be 
a  career  woman.  She  married  in  1940  and  bad 
four  children;  family  duties  occupied  moot 
of  her  time.  She  was  the  bright,  cbarmlng 
but  often  self-conscious  wife  of  a  powerful 
man:  Philip  Graham  always  appeared  to  be 
The  dominant  partner  hi  this  alliance. 

After  her  husband's  death,  "I  had  to  learn 
from  the  top."  Mrs.  Graham  recalls.  "Tbat 
l."!  terribly  difficult."  Associates  from  thoee 
hr.'-t  years  recall  that  mauy  of  the  executives 
.she  inherited  never  really  btiieved  she 
would — or  could — take  command  of  the  com- 
pany, and  treated  her  accordingly.  She  denlea 
that  those  executives  were  disdainful;  but  in 
fact,  none  of  them  stayed  at  The  Poet. 

Though  the  newspaper  she  inherited  was 
rich  and  powerful,  she  soon  decided  that  It 
was  being  mismanaged.  "It  was  nlckel- 
squeezlng  at  the  expense  of  the  future,"  she 
says  now.  So  she  set  about  to  change  It. 

Slie  hired  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee  to  take 
over  The  Post's  news  operation  and  put  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  his  disposal.  He  increased 
the  editorial  staff  by  20  per  cent,  doubled 
the  number  of  foreign  bureau  and  olTered 
high  salaries  to  lure  talented  reporters  and 
writers. 

Mrs.  Graham  decided  to  build  a  new  build- 
ing to  house  her  growing  newspaper.  Her  first 
plan  was  to  construct  a  dramatic  architec- 
tural monument.  She  commissioned  a  re- 
nowned and  expensive  architect,  IJJ.  Pel,  wbo 
produced  a  grandiose  but — Post  oSidals 
eventually  decided — Impractical  design.  Psl 
was  paid  off  with  $1,947  million,  and  a  mors 
functional  structure  was  buUt  at  a  cost  of 
$20  mlUlon. 

The  most  significant  business  decision  Ifrs. 
Graham  made  wsb  to  "go  public" — that  Is,  to 
sell  stock  In  The  Washington  Post  to  the 
general  public. 

When  she  inherited  the  paper  the  voting 
stock  was  entirely  owned  by  memben  of  her 
family.  In  June,  1949,  her  fatber  had  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Grahams.  Of  5,000  Toting 
shares,  Meyer  assigned  3,500  to  his  son-in-law 
and  1.500  to  his  daughter. 

The  Poet  had  also  Issued  non-voting  stock. 
Much  of  It  was  controlled  by  monbera  of 
the  family  and  a  family  foundation.  Some 
was  given  to  employees,  and  many  shares 
were  sold  to  an  employees'  profit-ritarlng 
fund  which  Graham  established  In  1953. 

The  Post  itself  had  to  maintain  "a  market" 
In  these  non-voting  shares:  When  an  em- 
ployee who  had  shares  wanted  to  sell  them, 
the  company  had  to  buy.  The  same  was  tme 
of  the  growing  profit-sharing  fund,  which 
sought  to  redeem  an  Increasing  number  of 
I'ost  shares  as  employees  retired.  This  was 
draining  the  company's  supply  of  capital — 
which  was  the  principal  reason  why  The  Post 
decided  to  sell  stock  publicly.  In  Jtuie,  1971, 
after  clearing  the  Security  and  Kxchange 
Commission's  registration  procedure.  The 
Post  sold  1.3  million  non -voting  Class  B 
shares  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

It  was  an  Inatispicious  moment  to  sell 
stock.  The  Post's  profits  had  tiunbled  In  1970 
(as  reported  at  the  beginning  of  1971).  The 
newspaper's  pre-tax  earnings,  which  bad 
been  averaging  better  than  15  per  cent  of 
gross  revenues  for  some  years,  fell  sharply 
from  $11.4  million  to  $8.88  million. 

Profits  did  grow  modestly  after  1970,  but 
The  Post  never  again  achieved  the  high  profit 
margins  of  the  late  1960s.  Profits  in  1974  were_ 
lower  than  In  1969 — and  that  sUtlstic  Ignores 
the  effect  of  a  36  per  cent  Inflation  during 
those  five  years. 

The  combination  of  reduced  profits  and  a 
public  market  for  the  company's  stock  caused 
a  radical  change  In  the  corporate  atmosphere 
at  The  Post.  To  satisfy  Investors,  Post  execu- 
tives had  to  Improve  their  balance  sheets. 
Yet  the  costs  of  labor  and  newsprint  were 
climbing  steadily,  and  a  sluggish  economy 


was  producing  less  advertising,  and  thus  less 
revenue. 

Today,  at  the  firm's  highest  levels,  there 
are  stUI  disagreements  over  the  decision  to 
go  public.  Some  think  It  was  a  mistake,  one 
which  made  the  company — at  least  to  some 
extent — a  hostage  to  the  stock  market.  Mrs. 
Qraham  and  others  disagree,  arguing  that 
the  existence  of  a  market  In  Post  stock  only 
forces  management  to  perform  according  to 
standards  It  should  have  adopted  anyway. 

During  the  early  19706,  the  company  began 
to  Impose  austerity  budgets  on  the  news- 
pcq;>er.  Bradlee's  editorial  budget  which  had 
grown  so  quickly,  was  virtually  frozen.  The 
Post  cut  back  on  many  of  Its  promotion  ac- 
tivities and  held  every  department  to  tight 
budgetary  standards,  at  least  by  comparison 
to  the  free-spending  1960s.  Hard  times  had 
come  to  The  Post. 

Nevertheless,  The  Post  did  make  a  pre-tax 
profit  of  $10.7  mlUlon  In  1974.  Many  of  the 
paper's  employees  and  particularly  the  lead- 
ers of  their  unions  complained  that  The 
Post  was  txx)  greedy. 

Moreover,  if  the  newspapter's  earnings  were 
declining,  the  company's  other  properties 
were  compensating  for  this.  In  1969,  profits 
from  Its  magazine  (Newsweek),  television 
and  radio  iterations  totaled  about  60  per 
cent  of  The  Post's  profits;  by  1974,  those 
oOter  subsidiaries  earned  $17.4  million,  al- 
most $7  minion  more  than  The  Post.  So  the 
entire  company  remained  in  good  shape  even 
though  the  newspaper's  profits  were  declin- 
ing. 

This,  some  noted,  was  the  formula  adopted 
by  The  Post's  national  rivaL  The  New  Tork 
Times.  The  Times  Itself  has  earned  modest 
profits  at  best  toe  many  years,  but  healthy 
subsidiary  operations  have  kept  the  New 
Toik  Times  Co.  wen  In  tba  black. 

tSr^.  Oraham  rejects  the  Idea  that  her 
newspaper  should  be  sustained  by  the  profits 
of  her  other  properties.  She  contends  that 
the  paper's  strength  as  an  lndep>endent  voice 
depends  on  Its  profitability. 

In  March,  1974,  Mrs.  Oraham  told  a  meet- 
ing of  security  analysts  that  her  goal  was  to 
reestabll^  IS  per  cent  profit  margins  eis  the 
norm  for  Tlie  Post.  'When  she  made  this 
statement  profits  were  about  9.5  per  cent; 
they  have  since  declined  to  less  than  8  pa* 
cent.  IThlon  leaders  have  criticized  the  15 
per  cent  figure  as  proof  of  Mrs.  Graham's 
unwarranted  greed.   She  disagrees. 

"The  15  per  cent  Is  Just  a  goal,"  she  con- 
tends. She  doesn't  say  so,  but  the  size  of  that 
figure  was  probably  Infiuenced  by  the  nature 
of  her  audience;  stock-market  analysts  Hke 
to  hear  that  a  company  has  ambitious  plans. 
"This  whole  business  has  been  overblown," 
she  complains.  "Tlie  fact  is  that  profits  are 
already  down  to  8  per  cent  and  they  are  stUl 
going  down  .  .  .  That  trend  can  continue. 
which  Is  what  upsets  me." 

Another  statistic  helps  explain  the  com- 
pany's attitude.  In  1966,  the  company's  pay- 
roll and  fringe  benefits  represented  33.3  per 
cent  of  total  revenue.  By  1974,  the  same  Items 
took  up  43.7  per  cent  of  gross  revenues — 
and  these  had  more  than  doubled  In  those 
10  years. 

After  several  years  on  the  Job,  Mbrs. 
Graham  began  to  conclude  that  her  company 
was  not  doing  as  well  as  it  should.  The  news- 
paper was  profitable,  but  did  not  have  "first- 
rate  management  of  an  up-to-date  kind," 
In  her  words. 

She  saw  an  "early  symptom"  of  that:  "We 
_CouIdnt  get  a  paper  out  of  the  building  on 
time  to  the  dealers.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
reasons  given,  including  that  I  shouldn't 
expect  the  paper  to  come  out  on  time.  It  was 
very  difficult.  .  .  That's  when  I  started  to 
realize  that  we  weren't  doing  what  we  should 
have  been  doing  ...  It  tocdc  me  a  while  both 
to  perceive  where  we  ought  to  be  and  to 
start  trying  to  get  there." 

In  the  comrse  of  Mrs.  Graham's  effort  to 
put  her  own  Imprint  on  The  Post  she  made 


many  changes.  In  1909  she  elevated  John 
W.  Sweeterman.  the  publisher  she  Inherited, 
to  the  largely  symbolic  role  of  vice  cbAlrman 
of  the  board,  and  named  Paxil  B.  Ignatius 
pubUfiher.  Ignatius  had  held  a  variety  of 
Jobs  In  the  Pentagon  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  ending  up  as 
secietary  of  the  navy.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  Oraham,  reportedly 
convinced  her  that  Ignatius'  experience  with 
the  Pentagon's  cost-accounting  methods 
would  more  than  compensate  for  his  total 
inexperience  in  newspapers. 

But  Ignatius  failed  to  win  Mrs.  Graham's 
confidence,  and  within  months  she  was  tell- 
ing associates  that  he  would  have  to  go.  He 
resigned  In  October,  1971,  with  a  severance 
payment  of  $150,000.  A  month  later  she  an- 
nounced that  John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Knight  Newspaper  chain  then 
working  In  Philadelphia,  would  become  the 
new  president  of  TTie  Poet. 

Prescott  was  an  entirely  new  kind  of  ex- 
ecutive for  The  Post.  Independently  wealthy, 
he  started  in  newspapers  as  a  reporter  and 
was  once  an  officer  of  the  Newspaper  Oulld 
unit  at  The  Baltimore  Sun.  He  moved  Into 
management  and  became  one  of  Knight's 
most  suecessftil  executives. 

Prescott  hired  new  executives  and  changed 
the  responsibilities  c^  others.  He  discovered 
problems  at  Tlie  Washington  Poet  that  Mrs. 
Oraham  and  other  executives  had  not  known 
existed.  He  personally  guided  prolonged  nego- 
tiations with  The  Poet  printers'  union  which 
resulted  in  an  xinprecedented  contract,  al- 
lowing The  Post  a  free  hand  to  introduce  new 
techncdogy  that  would  revolutionize  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new^xaper. 

Except  for  a  small  circle  of  close  associates 
around  Mrs.  Oraham,  no  one  at  The  Poet 
knew  that,  by  early  1974,  Prescott  had  f<*- 
lowed  his  predecessor  into  disfavor.  To  this 
day  many  Post  executives  don't  know  what 
Prescott  did  wrong.  Wall  Street  analysts  who 
specialize  in  the  newspaper  Industry  were, 
and  remain,  similarly  baffled.  Prescott  had 
seemed  "a  natural  for  the  Poet,"  in  the  words 
of  one  analyst. 

The  totally  unexpected  announcement  of 
his  r^lacement  as  publisher  in  September, 
1974,  came  on  the  day  the  printers'  union 
was  to  ratify  its  landmark  contract  with  The 
PoEt,  a  contract  which  Prescott  and  his 
friends  regarded  as  his  finest  accomplish- 
ment. Associates  bad  scheduled  a  party  to 
celebrate  and  had  bought  him  $1,400  worth 
of  new  luggage  as  a  gift.  After  Mrs.  Graham 
announced  that  Prescott  was  to  be  moved  to 
a  new  Job  called  president  of  the  con^iany's 
"newspaper  division,"  the  party  for  him  be- 
came an  emharras.sed  drink  in  his  office.  The 
luggage  was  delivered  to  him  quietly  some 
time  later. 

According  to  good  sources.  Prescott's  down- 
fall (he  left  the  company  altogether  on 
Sept.  1,  1975)  was  largely  a  matter  of  his 
personal  relationship  with  Mrs.  Graham.  She 
is  an  admirer  of  strong,  decisive  men.  "Pres- 
cott was  good  at  identifying  problems,"  cme 
executive  said,  "but  she  got  the  feeling  he 
wasn't  solving  them.  He  wasn't  tough 
enough." 

Mrs.  Graham's  choice  to  succeed  Prescott 
was  Mark  J.  Meagher,  a  boyish -looking  ac- 
countant who  had  been  The  Post  Co.'s  finan- 
cial vice  president.  He  became  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  erf  the  news- 
paper— in  effect.  The  Post's  fourth  publisher 
in  the  11  years  since  Mrs.  Graham  had  taken 
over  the  paper. 

The  turnover  in  other  areas  has  been  com- 
parable. For  example,  diu-lng  the  same  period 
the  paper  had  three  different  directors  of 
production.  Key  personnel  In  the  advertising 
departments  turned  over.  Of  all  the  depart- 
ments on  the  business  side  at  the  paper, 
only  circulation  remained  under  stable  lead- 
ership. Largely  as  a  result  of  theee  many 
changes,  morale  among  middle-managers  was 
not  good. 
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Tbe  Poet's  reputation  spread  within  the 
newspaper  industry.  "The  Washington  Poet 
la  'Jawa'  to  general  management  and  produc- 
tion personnel  around  the  cotmtry,"  accord- 
ing to  one  former  executive.  The  point  was 
confirmed  in  1074  and  1975  when  the  paper 
was  searching  for  a  new  vice  president  to 
oversee  all  production  departments.  The  Poet 
approached  executives  at  more  than  half  a 
dozen  newspapers,  but  the  men  it  most 
wanted  turned  the  job  down — even  when  ex- 
tremely high  salaries  were  mentioned.  (Ac- 
cording to  one  source.  The  Post  was  prepared 
to  pay  W5,000  a  year.) 

Finally  Virgil  P.  Schroeder,  vice  president 
for  operations  of  the  Chicago  8un-T1mes, 
agreed  to  take  the  Job.  When  the  strike  began 
Oct.  1,  Schroeder  was  preparing  to  make  an- 
other round  of  personnel  changes  in  key 
positions  in  the  production  departments. 

Mrs.  Graham  had  transformed  The  Post 
from  what  had  been  a  "Mom  and  Pop  opera- 
tion," in  the  words  of  one  executive,  into  a 
big  business.  But  she  could  not  find  a  team 
of  executives  that  came  up  to  her  expecta- 
tions. 

According  to  friends  and  associates,  she 
was  also  deeply  troubled  by  what  she  per- 
ceived as  her  own  Inadequacy  as  a  business- 
woman. In  1974  she  told  a  dinner  of  security 
analysts  in  New  York  that  she  thought  Wall 
Street  looked  down  on  her  as  a  manager. 

"She  constantly  second-guesses  herself  and 
seeks  advice  from  far  too  many  people,"  ac- 
cording to  one  colleague.  Many  associates 
contrast  Mrs.  Oraham's  courage  and  decisive- 
ness on  delicate  editorial  matters  (for  in- 
stance the  Pentagon  Papers  or  Watergate 
coverage)  with  her  Indeclslveness  In  business 
questions. 

And  yet.  most  aspects  of  The  Post's  opera- 
tions worked  well  enough  under  her  guid- 
ance, some  very  well  Indeed.  The  news  de- 
partment won  fame  and  advertising  revenue 
and  circulation  both  grew. 

One  part  of  the  newspaper  suffered  egregl- 
ously,  however:  the  factor  which  actually 
produces  each  days  paper.  Production  deteri- 
orated steadily  from  the  late  1960s  onward. 
The  paper  came  out  later  and  later,  often 
with  an  unconscionable  number  of  t^-po- 
graphlcal  errOrs.  Advertisers  complained  that 
their  ads  were  badly  set  or  printed.  Circula- 
tion dealers  complained  that  they  had  to 
wait  for  hours  in  the  uncongenial  morning 
hours  to  pick  up  their  Posts.  The  newsroom 
complained  of  sloppy  work  In  the  compos- 
ing room  and  unreasonable  restrlctlon.s  on 
late-breaking  new.';  or  unii<!ual  make-up. 

There  were  many  reason.s  for  the  produc- 
tion department's  fallings,  but  all  of  them 
led  from  or  to  one  comjnon  point:  labor  re- 
lations, which  deteriorated  from  bad  to 
worse  to  simp'.y  awful  betv.een  1967  and  1975. 

rROM    BAD    TO    WORSE 

American  newspaper  unions  are  unlike 
most  labor  organizations  In  this  country. 
Each  of  them  represents  a  narrow  specialty 
within  the  printing  trade,  and  most  of  them 
regard  their  members  as  something  much 
more  than  tradesmen.  Setting  molten  lead 
type,  making;  up  paE;es  of  this  lead,  turning 
them  Into  mats  and  then  Into  lead  plates 
which  fit  onto  the  giant  printing  pres-es. 
then  keeping  those  Intricate  and  beautiful 
machines  humming  through  the  night,  and 
finally  taking  the  papers  from  the  presses  in 
an  orderly  fa.shion,  bundling  and  sorting 
them— these  are  more  than  simple  as.sembly 
line  procedures.  For  many  who  perform  them 
they  represent  industrial  art. 

The  histories  of  American  newspaper 
unions  are  long  and  proud,  Columbia  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  101,  which  represents 
The  Washington  Post's  printers,  was  founded 
In  1815.  The  other  unions  all  broke  away  from 
the  printers  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
or  early  in  this  one. 

Th3  printing  trades  have  traditionally  Im- 
posed rigorous  standards  on  their  employers. 


Theli'  contracts  In  modem  time  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  basic  terms  of  employment. 
The  unions  have  Jealously  guarded  ttielr 
"Jurisdiction,"  or  that  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion process  which  falls  Into  tbe  domain  of 

The  presence  of  many  different  unions  in  a 
single  shop  (10  at  The  Post  before  last  Oct.  1. 
for  exampla)  has  always  been  a  potential 
source  of  bdth  strength  and  weakness  for  the 
unions  themselves.  When  the  various  unions 
act  Independently,  without  cooperating, 
management  can  play  them  off  against  one 
another.  But  If  they  band  together,  respect- 
ing each  others'  strikes,  then  each  individual 
union  has  the  power  to  shut  down  the  entire 
newspaper. 

If  a  newspaper  ceases  publication  for  a 
single  day,  that  day's  revenues  from  advertis- 
ing and  circulation  are  lost  forever.  A  week's 
-strike  costs  the  paper,  on  the  average,  2  per 
cent  of  Its  annual  revenues — and  much  more 
If  the  strike  comes  during  the  last  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year,  when  advertising  Is 
heaviest. 

For  decades  a  craft-union  Job  on  The 
Washington  Post  provided  nothing  better 
than  a  modest,  working-class  standard  of 
living.  But  after  The  Post  acquired  the  old 
Times-Herald  In  1954  It  suffered  from  a  real 
shortage  of  labor  in  some  departments.  Union 
leaders  told  the  newspaper  that  its  wage 
scales  were  too  low  to  attract  Journeymen 
from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Until  the  19608  The  Post's  craft  workers 
were  largely  a  homogeneous  group — men  who 
grew  up  In  or  near  the  Washington  area. 
During  the  years  that  Eugene  Meyer  ran  the 
paper  a  kind  of  family  feeling  developed  at 
The  Post,  perhaps  best  symbolized  by  a 
photograph  of  Meyer  taken  on  the  day  In 
1954  when  the  presses  ran  off  the  first  edition 
of  The  Washington  Post  and  Time  Herald. 
The  picture  shows  Meyer  dressed  in  a  press- 
man's cap  folded  out  of  newsprint.  The  press- 
men's union  had  voted  him  an  honorary 
member  so  he  could  start  the  presses  himself. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  labor  rela- 
tions at  The  Post  had  begun  to  change.  The 
combination  of  the  paper's  pro.sperity  and 
the  workers'  rising  expectations  put  new 
pressures  on  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. For  years  The  Post  had  pleaded  poverty 
as  an  excuse  for  holding  wages  relatively  low, 
but  that  argument  no  longer  swayed  the 
unions. 

During  the  19606  they  got  much  more. 
Their  working  class  Incomes  became  middle- 
class  wages,  and  Post  workers  moved  to  the 
vanguard  of  the  American  newspaper  indus- 
try. The  Post's  attitude  during  those  years 
was  to  "avoid  a  strike  at  any  cost."  according 
to  one  executive. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  her  executives  tried  to 
maintain  personal  relationships  with  union 
leaders  inside  the  building.  The  fact  that  the 
leaders  could  talk  freely  with  the  general 
manager  of  the  paper,  or  even  take  a  problem 
right  to  Mro.  Graham,  impressed  the  rank 
and  tile.  It  also  upset  managers  in  the  pro- 
duction department,  who  were  circumvented 
in  thus  process 

Significantly,  the  improvement  in  wages 
and  other  benefits  during  the  1960s  did  not 
placate  the  unions  or  make  them  company 
loyalists.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  they  won 
the  more  they  hoped  for.  By  1967  a  new  union 
militancy  was  evident,  first  In  the  printers' 
union,  by  far  the  largest  In  the  building. 

Part  of  the  change  Inside  the  printers' 
union  could  be  explained  by  an  alteration  in 
Its  composition.  By  1967  the  membership  was 
dominated  by  a  new  generation  of  younger 
men.  many  of  them  attracted  to  The  Post  by 
the  virtually  endless  supply  of  "reproduce" 
work— the  printers'  contractual  right  to  reset 
advertisements  that  were  brought  to  the 
paper  already  set  Into  type  by  the  advertiser 
or  the  ad  agency. 

The  Post's  printers  never  caught  up  with 
this  work — 30  outsiders  could  do  it,  provided 


they  had  a  \inlon  card.  Occasionally  a  printer 
from  out  of  town  would  bring  his  family  to 
Washington  for  a  vacation,  and  finance  tbe 
trip  by  woriLlng  on  reproduce  at  Tbe  Post. 
Many  more  came  to  stay,  swelling  the  ranks 
of  Post  printers  willy  nllly.  The  Poet  cotild 
not  turn  them  away. 

Of  the  690  printers  who  held  "regular  situ- 
ations" at  The  Poet  in  1967,  only  about  75 
were  long-time  Post  veterans.  They  were  the 
men  at  the  top  of  the  seniority  table,  and  the 
newcomers  often  ridiculed  them  as  "The  Post 
Toasties" — company  loyalists  who  had 
worked  at  the  paper  long  before  it  was  rich 
and  prosperotis,  many  of  whom  held  warm 
personal  feelings  for  the  Meyer-Graham 
family. 

The  younger  men  and  newcomers  from 
other  cities  were  more  militant.  In  1967,  when 
the  printers  were  negotiating  a  new  contract, 
they  resorted  to  a  new  tactic  to  press  their 
case — slowdowns.  They  disrupted  production 
schedules,  and  prevented  the  Independent 
dealers  who  deliver  The  Post  from  getting  the 
papers  on  time  to  their  carriers,  who  must 
get  them  delivered  before  school  begins  in  the 
morning. 

When  the  printers  began  their  slowdowns 
In  1967,  as  a  means  of  pressuring  The  Post 
during  contract  negotiations,  the  company 
decided  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  "I  couldn't 
discipline  anyone,  couldn't  flre  anyone,"  re- 
calls Ernie  Smith,  then  and  now  the  foreman 
in  the  composing  room. 

The  previous  year,  1966,  had  been  partic- 
ularly profitable,  and  the  management  had 
decided  to  do  nothing  that  would  threaten 
continued  operations.  They  put  up  with  the 
slowdown  and  negotiated  a  new  contract.  It 
proved  to  be  extraordinarily  lucrative  for  the 
union,  because  it  added  a  new  category  of 
reproduce:  "preprints."  These  are  the  ad- 
vertising sections  inserted  into  the  Sunday 
paper,  a  category  of  ads  which  grew  quickly 
after  1967.  In  that  year  The  Post  was  accu- 
mulating a  backlog  of  reproduce  at  the  rate 
about  30-35  pages  a  week.  After  the  new  con- 
tract was  signed  the  figure  grew  quickly  to 
more  than  200  pages  a  week  by  the  early 
1970s. 

When  the  printers'  contract  came  up  for 
renegotiation  again  In  1970,  they  won  a  large 
money  settlement.  Average  pay  went  up  to 
about  $260  a  week,  about  $100  a  week  more 
than  union  printers  made  In  nearby  cities 
like  Richmond.  The  lure  of  these  wages  at- 
tracted more  printers  to  Washington,  and 
because  the  backlog  of  reproduce  was  so 
large.  The  Post  had  to  hire  them.  The  com- 
pany had  signed  the  contract  which  gave  It 
this  obligation. 

Looking  back  now.  Mrs.  Graham  recalls 
that  she  began  to  realize  in  1969  that  labor 
relations  at  The  Post  were  in  bad  shape.  She 
remembers  the  negotiations  that  year  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  which  represents  edi- 
torial, advertising  and  clerical  employees. 
The  company  made  a  "final"  offer  to  the 
Guild  which  was  turned  down.  The  vote  sur- 
prised and  upset  Mrs.  Graham,  she  says. 

"I  called  up  the  departments  and  asked 
why  people  were  voting  against  the  contract. 
It  turned  out  not  to  be  economic  issues  at 
all — one  department  head  said  they  were 
feeling  neglected,  that  some  employees  didn't 
even  have  backs  on  their  chairs,  for  Christ's 
s.ike." 

In  1970  Ignatius  and  Mrs.  Graham  invited 
Jolin  Dunlop,  the  distinguished  labor  econ- 
omist who  served  for  a  year  in  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration as  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  come 
down  to  Washington  from  Harvard  to  talk  to 
them  about  labor  relations. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  worried  about  morale 
problems  and  the  challenges  of  technological 
innovation.  The  Post  was  already  signifi- 
cantly behind  many  big  papers  in  preparing 
for  the  dawning  age  of  "cold  type"  Journal- 
ism— the  replacement  of  hot-lead  linotype 
machines  with  computerized  photo-composi- 
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tlon.  The  printers'  union  stood  In  the  way  of 
conversion  to  ttie  new  technology. 

Dunlop  recalls  proposing  tbat  Hi*  Post 
find  one  or  mors  distlngiilshsd  outsldecs  wbo 
could  study  til*  proUsms  xalMd  bf  amm 
technology  and  males  rwonanrvandatton  ■  for 
dealing  with  tUem.  He  thought  Tbe  Post 
would  be  mairtiie  a  mtwtalM  to  simply  pro- 
pose changes  in  the  status  quo  to  eniUds  It 
to  introduce  new  machinery.  Tba  idea  shfwild 
come  from  someone  else  as  part  of  a  new 
union-management  relationship,  hs  felt. 

Mrs.  Graham  recalls  that  Dunlop  svig- 
gested  many  ideas  but  tliat  shs  felt  she  cotild 
not  yet  implement  many  of  them.  "Before 
you  can  run  you  have  to  learn  to  walk," 
she  says,  "and  w*  were  still  leaiiilng  to  walk." 
To  take  advantage  of  ideas  like  Dunlop's,  she 
thought,  The  Poet  would  have  to  have  "good 
management." 

In  the  faU  of  1971  the  Newspaper  Guild  ne- 
gotiated a  new  contract  with  The  Post  which 
reinforced  Mrs.  Graham's  belief  that  labor 
relations  at  her  newspaper  were  deplorable. 
The  Guild's  negotiators  simply  outfoxed  the 
company.  The  Post  made  a  "final  offer,"  but 
the  union  turned  it  down.  The  Post  then 
amended  It.  but  the  union  turned  It  down 
again,  and  the  pi4>er  amended  It  again. 
Finally,  the  union  accepted  the  proposal, 
which  was  a  good  deal  better  than  tbe  orig- 
inal "final"  offer. 

At  about  the  same  time.  In  late  1971, 
the  printers  began  another  slowdown.  Their 
contract  was  to  expire  in  1972,  and  they  be- 
gan early  to  pressure  The  Post.  Soon  their 
protest  escalated  Into  the  worst  labor  trouble 
Tha  Post  had  ever  experienced. 

"They  destroyed  that  damn  newspaper  for 
weeks,"  one  bitter  executive  recalls.  "It  was 
the  most  amazing  thing  I've  ever  seen  in  my 
lifetime." 

The  union,  not  surprisingly,  saw  It  differ- 
ently. It  knew  that  the  very  fntore  of  the 
printer's  profession  bad  become  an  issue  in 
its  collective  bazgalning  with  Tbo  Post.  The 
management  might  talk  of  efitclency,  auto- 
mation, new  technology  and  tbe  like,  but 
printers  saw  something  else— ^tbe  end  of 
craftsmanship  and  of  the  printing  process  as 
it  had  been  practiced  for  centuries. 

What  happened  was  a  total  disruption  of 
the  production  of  The  Post.  Type  was  delib- 
erately misplaced;  schedules  were  dellber^ 
ately  ignored.  An  editor  who  worked  In  the 
composing  room,  supervising  the  composi- 
tion of  the  paper,  rememl>ers  that  his  friends 
among  the  printers  would  come  up  and 
whisper,  "They'll  let  you  start  the  presses 
around  midnight  tonight" — and  the  predic- 
tion would  come  true,  within  five  minutes 
or  so.  (The  normal  press  starting  Ume  was 
10:15.) 

The  printers  also  changed  or  even  invented 
classified  ads,  sometimes  personally  attack- 
ing Mrs.  Graham  with  explicit  sexual  epi- 
thets. In  stun,  their  behavior  was  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  their  own  strength  and  the 
company's  helplessness. 

Paul  Ignatius  was  still  running  the  paper 
when  this  slowdown  began.  Colleagues  recall 
tiiat  he  decided  durmg  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  Job  action  not  to  try  to  discipline 
the  men  who  were  misbehaving,  but  to  make 
the  t)est  of  the  new  situation. 

"Apparently,"  one  former  executive  re- 
called, "the  company  feared  that  If  they  fired 
one  printer,  they'd  all  have  walked  out — and 
they  would  have."  Looking  back  years  later, 
a  nev;  generation  of  Post  executives  bemoans 
that  early  capitulation  to  the  printers'  tough 
trwtics  as  a  crucial  step  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  newspapar's  labor  relations.  But  Ig- 
natius probably  took  the  only  realistic  path 
open  to  him.  The  Post  did  not  have  the  ca- 
p:icity  in  1971  to  print  a  paper  without  union 
printers.  To  risk  losing  the  printers'  labor 
w.if  to  ri';k  closing  down. 

John  Prescott  was  chosen  to  succeed  Ig- 
natius inrgely  because  of  his  reputation  as 


a  labor  eqiert.  He  had  a  plateful  of  labor 
problams  to  aolTa. 

One  of  his  assoclatfis  did  a  study  In  1S72 
which  concluded  that  the  oompositloa  of  one 
page  ot  the  paper  took  an  aTsrags  of  82^ 
maa^kours  at  The  Post — ^twloe  the  time  of 
many  other  union  shc^s.  and  Ave  times  the 
rate  at  one  large  non-unl<Mi  paper  he  investi- 
gated. Overtime  represented  a  large  ptapot- 
tlon  eft  all  wages  paid,  and  It  seemed  to  be 
growing. 

What  bothered  Post  management  most  was 
the  general  feeling  that  it  had  lost  control 
over  its  production  {dant.  Printers  felt  free 
to  cuiee  their  superiors  and  even  throw  lead 
type  at  them  on  occasion.  Pressmen  shut 
down  tbe  presses  to  protest  the  presence  of 
an  unwelcome  executive  in  "their"  pressroom. 
Several  unions  cotdd  willfully  delay  prodixc- 
tion  of  the  entire  newspaper.  Mrs.  Oraham 
and  her  senior  colleagues  realised  that  they 
shared  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs — 
that  ovw  the  years  The  Post  had  yielded 
control  to  the  iintnn«  voluntarily.  They  de- 
cided to  regain  control. 

The  craft  unions'  view  of  the  labor  rela- 
tiK»s  picture  in  the  early  1970b  was  obviously 
different.  They  felt  The  Poet's  management 
was  uncertain,  even  contradictory  at  times, 
and  they  saw  themselves  being  set  up  as 
aci4>egoats  for  indifferent  management  and 
a  declining  economy. 

Prescott  wanted  to  signal  the  unions  at 
once  that  times  had  clianged  at  The  Post. 
One  of  his  first  decisions  was  to  develcq)  the 
capacity  to  print  a  newspaper  without  union 
labor.  Ken  Johnson,  a  former  editor  whom 
Prescott  brought  Into  management,  was  put 
in  charge  of  "Project  X'  to  develop  that 
capacity. 

Prescott  and  his  associates  felt  The  Post 
had  to  have  a  weapon  of  its  own  that  could 
neutrallzB  the  unions'  abiUty  to  shut  down 
tbe  p^per.  They  called  this  "equality  at  the 
bargaining  table." 

Johnson  investigated  the  best -known  facil- 
ity for  "cross-training"  of  newspaper  person- 
nel, the  Southern  Production  Program,  Inc. 
of  Oklahoma  City. 

SPPI.  established  in  1950,  has  instructed 
nearly  2.400  people  in  the  operations  of  news- 
papet  eqifipanent  in  its  cavernous  facility  in 
Oklahoma  City.  The  organization  makes  no 
effort  to  hide  an  anti-union  bias. 

SPPI  has  two  classes  c^  membership.  Full 
members  receive  a  pledge  of  support  from 
other  member-papers  that,  if  they  try  to 
publish  during  a  strike,  the  others  promise 
to  loan  manpower  or  needed  resources. 

But  to  become  a  full  member  a  paper  has 
to  promise  to  respond  to  a  union  which 
strikes  it  by  trying  to  "go  after"  that  union. 
Ken  Johnson  and  other  executives  reccon- 
mended  that  The  Post  become  a  full  member. 
But  Mrs.  Graliam  repeatedly  refused  to  make 
any  pledge  which  implied  an  anti-union  posi- 
tion. Instead  The  Post  became  an  associate 
member,  which  gave  it  no  promise  of  support 
but  allowed  it  to  send  employees  to  Okla- 
homa City  for  training. 

The  first  trainees  went  in  groups  of  16  for 
three  weeks  at  a  time.  They  were  asked  to 
hide  the  destination  and  purpose  of  their 
trips  even  from  their  own  families,  though 
there  was  no  disguising  the  mj-sterious  mass 
disappearances  of  large  groups  of  employees 
from  their  co-workers. 

The  Post  also  set  up  its  own  training  fa- 
cility in  subiuban  Virginia — a  "scab -school," 
as  it  was  called  by  the  few  who  knew  about 
it.  This  too  was  done  in  secrecy.  The  Post 
moved  new  machinery  for  cold-type  produc- 
tion into  this  secret  facility  and  there  began 
to  train  people  to  use  scanners,  computerized 
compositors  and  the  rest. 

At  first,  according  to  managers  Involved 
in  Project  X,  no  Post  executive  believed  they 
could  develop  the  capacity  to  put  out  a  news- 
paper without  craft  workers. 

As  Post  management  began  to  realize  that 
Project    X    might    really    succeed,    Prescott 


ntoved  to  make  sure  that  the  craft  "nlr»yf 
knew  The  Post  now  had  a  weapon  against 
strilcea.  He  9oke  about  the  training  program 
at  a  meeting  with  union  supervisors  and  nnet 
privately  with  James  A.  Dugan.  presid«it  of 
the  pressmen's  union  and  a  man  regarded  by 
Post  management  as  one  of  the  strongest 
union  leaders  in  the  building.  Prescott  tried 
to  explain  all  tbe  reasons  why  Tbe  Post  had 
taken  this  action,  including  the  First  Amend- 
ment argument  that  The  Post  had  a  duty 
to  publish  its  daily  paper. 

For  the  unions  this  was  profoundly  dis- 
quieting news.  The  very  idea  that  an  adver- 
tising salesoaan  or  an  accountant  could  do 
their  Job  on  their  machines  was  abhorrent. 

At  about  the  same  time  The  Post  hired  a 
new  production  maiukger,  James  Cooper,  a 
taciturn  Southerner  and  former  union  stereo- 
typer  who  left  the  union  as  a  young  man 
and  worked  briefly  for  SPPL  In  the  early 
19608  Cooper  worked  as  a  non-union  stereo- 
typer  for  the  Miami  Herald  when  that  paper 
hired  replacements  for  union  workers. 

Just  l>efore  Cooper  arrived  at  The  Post  in 
July.  1972,  signs  went  up  in  the  production 
departments  denouncmg  him  as  a  notorious 
strikfibreckker.  The  stereotypers  at  The  Post 
voted  to  imt>osed  a  $10  fine  on  any  member 
who  talked  to  him.  Eight  months  later,  after 
Cooper  had  improved  conditions  in  the 
stereotype  department,  this  ban  of  silence 
was  removed;  but  the  unions  continued  to 
regard  Cooper  with  su^iclon. 

Even  less  welctmte  to  The  Post's  unions  was 
La^Tence  A.  Wallace,  v.-ho  assumed  the  poet 
of  lal>or  relations  director  in  June.  1973. 
Wallace  came  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
where  he  had  worked  with  Prescott.  From  the 
moment  he  arrived  he  made  the  unions  un- 
easy. 

Among  federal  mediators  and  ^perts  in 
newspaper  labor  relations,  Larry  Wallace  has 
the  reputation  of  "a  real  pro" — a  tough, 
thorough,  well-prepared  negotiator  and  a 
personable  fellow.  One  mediator  wbo  has 
worked  with  Wallace  noted  bis  ablUty  to  let 
persoiuil  abuse  roll  right  c^  him:  "He  throws 
facts  right  back  between  their  eyes.  He's 
good." 

Among  union  men  and  women  at  The  Post, 
however.  Wallace's  reputation  is  bad.  Ask  one 
ot  them  for  a  brief  characterization  of  Wal- 
lace, and  the  description  is  most  likely  to  be 
unflattcrixkg.  Even  many  loyal,  old-time  Post 
employees  who  are  uncomfortable  with  the 
recent  mlUtancy  of  their  unions  regard  Wal- 
lace as  hostile  to  their  interests  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  little  people  who  wortt  at  The 
Post. 

Without  doubt,  Prescott  and  Wallace  were 
determined  to  change  tbe  atmosphere  and 
substance  of  lalx>r  relations  at  The  Post,  and 
Wallace  particularly  went  about  his  busmess 
with  scant  regard  for  diplomacy.  The  result 
was  an  abrupt  change  in  the  atmosphere,  one 
whlcli  naturally  alarmed  union  leaders. 

The  toughness — many  would  say  crude- 
ness — of  the  new  policy  was  Interpreteo  by 
many  trade  unionists  as  proof  that  the  Po~t 
had  become  "anti-union."  Union  leaders 
spread  the  word  that  Wallace  was  a  long-time 
union-baiter  who  had  caused  a  267- 3ay  strike 
in  Detroit  and  much  more  besides. 

In  fact.  Wallace  had  the  reputation  In  De- 
troit of  a  tough  but  not  unreasonable  nego- 
tiator. Lou  Cook,  the  long-time  president  of 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild,  says  of  Wal- 
lace: "He  was  a  tough  guy,  but  I  never  had 
any  question  about  his  fairness  .  .  .  Ke  al- 
ways kept  his  word,  and  he  showed  some  hu- 
manity in  der.ling  with  several  diftresslng 
incidents." 

The  long  Detroit  strike  of  1967-68  other 
union  leaders  there  note,  was  provoked  and 
prolonged  by  the  other  Detroit  paper,  the 
News,  and  Wallace  had  little  tc  do  with  it. 

Wallace  himself  describes  his  attitude  this 
way:  ''I  am  a  firm  believer  in  management's 
rights  .  .  .  and  the  only  restrictions  on 
t:^.o.se  rig^hts  are  those  contained  in  a  labor 
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agreement."  Previously,  he  believes,  Post 
managements  "didn't  really  stand  up  for 
their  rights  ...  It  seems  whenever  there 
was  a  ttureat  of  trouble  they  backed  down  or 
they  compromised — anything  to  keep  peace 
in  the  family  .  .  .  Under  that  kind  of  a 
system  the  unions  get  a  lot  of  power  and 
authority  that  they  really  shouldn't  have." 

So  Wallace  set  out  to  take  some  of  that 
power  and  authority  away.  By  all  accounts, 
he  personally  made  moat  of  the  decisions 
about  what  exactly  to  do.  "It  wasn't  neces- 
sary for  John  (Prescott)  to  sit  down  and  tell 
me.  'Now  here's  what  I  think  our  new  labor 
relations  policy  should  be*  ...  I  think  that's 
why  John  hired  me — because  he  knew  how  I 
operated." 

Other  executives  who  worked  with  and 
around  WsUlace  are  not  so  sure  that  top 
nianagement  realized  what  the  new  labor  re- 
lations policy  would  mean.  "He  may  have 
come  on  a  little  too  strong,"  according  to  one 
former  executive  who  fully  sympathized  with 
Wallace's  objectives.  Looking  back  now, 
Prescott 's  successor,  Mark  Meagher,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  change  in  labor  relations  pol- 
icy could  have  been  achieved  more  smoothly. 
"It  was  too  much  'tell'  and  not  enough 
'sell,'  "  says  Meagher  in  the  boardroom  Jar- 
gon he  likes  to  use.  Meagher  would  have 
preferred  more  persuasion  and  less  stridency. 

What  upeet  the  unions  most  about  Wal- 
lace was  his  style  of  administering  existing 
contracts.  William  Crottau,  president  of  the 
printers'  union  In  Detroit,  described  Wal- 
lace's approach:  "During  contract  negotia- 
tions we  are  equal;  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  you  (the  union)  are  the  grieving 
party." 

Wallace  accepts  this  general  character- 
ization as  accurate.  In  his  view,  a  contract 
negotiation  is  a  union's  chance  to  Improve 
its  conditions  and  benefits.  Once  signed,  the 
contract  becomes  a  restriction  on  manage- 
ment's "rights,"  but  one  which  management 
Is  entitled  to  test  particularly  when  the  con- 
tract is  ambiguous.  Management  retains  the 
initiative,  Wallace  believes;  when  a  union 
disputes  the  management,  the  union  can 
bring  a  grievance. 

The  result  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
number  of  grievances  brought  by  Post  unions 
m  recent  years  and  long  delays  In  resolving 
them.  The  Newspaper  Guild  has  won  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  complaint  from  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  because  The 
Post  delayed  responding  to  so  many  of  its 
requests  for  information  about  outstanding 
grievances. 

The  Past's  machinists'  union  experienced 
another  aspect  of  Wallace's  new  approach  to 
labor  relations.  For  years  the  machinists  re- 
ceived an  extra  $1  payment  whenever  they 
were  called  in  for  unexpected  work  on  less 
than  48  hours'  notice.  In  1973  The  Po.'it  de- 
cided to  stop  paying  this  $1.  claiming  that  It 
wasn't  really  required  by  the  contract  wuh 
fhe  union. 

The  union  protested,  and  was  invited  to 
file  a  grievance — a  costly  undertaking.  It 
did  so,  and  the  arbitrator  dismissed  the  com- 
pany's position,  restoring  the  $1  payment  on 
the  ground  that  the  contract  said:  "Any 
employee  called  In  at  a  time  otlier  than  his 
regular  starting  time  on  an  emergency 
shall  be  paid  a  penalty  of  $1  .  .  ." 

A  former  Post  executive  who  had  a  ^'ood 
vantage  point  from  which  to  observe  Wal- 
lace's new  policies  said  In  an  interview:  "Mrs. 
Graham  wanted  a  tough  nut,  she  got  a  tough 
luit.  and  when  he  (Wallace)  started  acting 
the  way  she  wanted  him  to.  it  became  a 
problem. 

I  i)7T  :    PREC  TDKNT  f  OR  TP.CiVBl  E 

Michael  Padilla,  a  printer,  was  workni^  the 
overnight  "lobster"  shift  on  Nov.  1-2,  1973, 
when,  according  to  the  composing  room 
foreman,  the  printers  engaged  in  a  slow- 
down. 

Their  union  was  then  conducting  contract 
negotiations    with    The   Post,   and    th©  men 


periodically  demonstrated  their  feelings 
about  the  negotiations  by  slowing  produc- 
tion, sometimes  to  a  crawl — to  the  growing 
anger  of  Post  management. 

On  Oct.  18,  John  Prescott.  then  president 
of  The  Post,  had  sent  a  letter  to  composing 
room  employees  warning  them  that  they 
could  b«  disciplined  and  even  fired  for  parti- 
cipating In  a  slowdown.  At  7:45  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Nov.  2,  Michael  Padilla  found  out 
that  Prescott's  threat  was  serious.  Padllla's 
supervisor  accused  him  of  participating  In 
the  slowdown  that  night,  and  the  foreman 
fired  him. 

To  protest  Padilla's  dismissal,  his  fellow 
printers  refused  to  do  any  more  work.  After 
much  dispute  and  discussion.  The  Post  told 
the  printers  they  would  either  have  to  go  to 
work  or  leave  the  building.  Tliey  declined 
both  alternatives.  Finally  The  Post  called 
U.S.  marshals  to  evict  them. 

On  Sunday,  after  missing  two  editions,  The 
Post  decided  to  print  a  newspaper  without 
the  printers.  It  had  been  training  non-union 
employees  for  Just  this  eventuality  since 
early  that  year.  On  Sunday  these  people  pre- 
pared a  40-page  "cold  type"  newspaper,  using 
computers  and  photographic  type  composi- 
tion. By  about  midnight  it  was  residy  to  go  to 
press. 

While  this  newspaper  was  being  prepared. 
The  Post's  craft  unions  were  meeting  con- 
tinuously at  the  Statler -Hilton  Hotel  a  block 
away.  One  union — the  photoengravers,  who 
operate  the  machinery  which  converts  photo- 
graphs and  other  art  work  Into  metal 
plates — came  In  to  work.  In  part  to  keep  an 
eye  on  what  was  going  on  and  report  back 
to  the  others.  At  midnight  the  photoen- 
gravers reported  to  tlie  meeting  at  the  Stat- 
ler that  non-union  employees  had  indeed 
prepared  a  paper  that  was  ready  to  go  to 
press. 

When  James  A.  Dugan.  the  tough  and  out- 
spoken president  of  the  pressmens'  union^ 
Local  6  of  the  Newspaper  and  Graphic  Com- 
munications Union — heard  that  non-union 
workers  were  about  to  run  the  presses  ("our 
presses."  Dugan  called  them) ,  he  was  furious. 
He  led  about  100  of  his  men  from  the  hotel 
to  The  Post's  employees'  entrance. 

Many  of  the  pressmen  thought  they  were 
going  in  to  run  the  presses,  but  the  officers 
of  Local  6  and  a  few  men  they  took  Into 
their  confidence  had  another  Idea.  They  in- 
tended to  occupy  the  pressroom,  then  Isaue 
an  ultimatum  to  The  Post  to  rehire  printer 
Padilla.  Until  The  Post  agreed,  the  press- 
men would  refu.se  to  run  the  presses. 

A  company  official  met  Dugan  at  the  front 
door  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  Dugan  said 
he  was  bringing  the  men  In  to  work.  Pi-es- 
cott  then  cam©  down  the  employees'  en- 
trance and  questioned  Dugan  more  closely 
about  his  Intentions.  According  to  one  wit- 
ness. Dugan  told  Prescott  his  pre.ssmen  did 
not  like  the  fact  that  The  Post  hnd  prepared 
a  paper  without  union  labor  (except  for 
photoeiiKravers),  but  "well  run  those  damn 
presses.  ' 

Once  iiiMcte  tlie  giant  pressroom,  the  press- 
men held  a  meeting,  which  ended  with  shouts 
that  they  didn't  want  to  work.  Prescott 
was  there  and  Dugan  went  over  to  him.  The 
men  will  go  to  work,  Dugan  said — but  only 
when  all  the  other  unions  are  back  in  the 
building. 

Prescott  protested:  Dugan  had  already 
given  his  word  that  his  men  would  run  the 
presses.  According  to  two  wltne.s.ses— one  a 
company  official,  one  an  officer  of  the  union— 
Dugan  replied.  "I  lied  to  you." 

Pre.scott  didn't  under.stand  Dugan's  prob- 
lems. Dugan  said.  There  were  pre.ssmen  out- 
side with  guns,  he  said,  who  would  have  gone 
crazy  if  The  Post  had  used  non-union  pre.ss 
operators  to  put  out  its  40-page  paper. 

Prescott.  stymied,  left  the  room.  The  pre.ss- 
men then  ripped  out  all  of  the  sheets  of 
newsprint  which  the  non-union  employees 
had  threaded  Into  the  presses  and  sliced  a 


few  of  the  synthetic  rubber  blankets  on  the 
presses'  reels. 

Several  hours  later,  The  Post  agreed  to  re- 
Instate  Padilla  with  only  a  reprimand  on  his 
record;  the  pressmen  agreed  to  print  90,000 
copies  of  the  40-page  paper.  They  did  so, 
though  someone  damaged  the  plates  for  page 
one  of  the  paper  to  obliterate  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  article  on  the  labor  dispute, 
which  said  that  edition  of  The  Poet  was 
printed  without  the  help  of  union  printers. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  dl^mte  over 
printer  Padilla,  but  the  episode  had  an  en- 
during effect  on  all  concerned.  The  pressmen, 
particularly  Dugan,  regarded  it  as  a  g^reat 
victory  over  the  company.  Two  years  later, 
during  his  own  union's  protracted  strike 
against  The  I>ost,  Dugan  told  journalists  The 
Post  had  decided  to  go  after  him  because  he 
had  humilitated  the  company  in  the  Padilla 
affair. 

Moreover,  this  episode — although  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  this — may  also  have 
convinced  the  pressmen  that  their  physical 
control  over  the  pressroom  plus  tlireats  of 
serious  violence  were  useful  weapons  against 
the  company.  The  Post  never  said  anything 
to  the  union  about  the  damage  that  was  done 
to  the  presses  that  night — "they  got  away 
with  that,"  one  union  officer  said  later. 

The  success  of  Dugan's  ploy  put  the  other 
unions,  and  particularly  the  printers,  deeply 
In  his  debt.  He  was  the  strong  man  of  all  the 
labor  leaders  in  the  building  and  bad  proven 
his  mettle  In  a  showdown  with  the  boss. 

The  Post  also  drew  lessons  from  the  Padilla 
Incident.  One  was  that  Dugan — previously  re- 
garded as  an  honorable,  if  tough  and  obstrep- 
erous, union  leader — was  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  second  was  more  a  reaffirmation  than  a 
new  lesson:  the  Padilla  affair  strengthened 
the  company's  conviction  that  it  had  lost 
control  over  its  labor  relations,  and  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  restore  it, 

MIUTANTS    IN    THE    PBESSROOM 

A  newspaper  pressman  has  a  dirty,  noisy, 
sometimes  difficult  Job;  on  a  morning  paper 
he  usually  works  through  the  night,  and  Sat- 
urday night  is  the  hardest  shift  of  the  week. 
Despite  all  that,  though,  many  pressmen  love 
their  work. 

The  appeal  of  it  is  the  machinery,  the 
magnificent  presses  which  whir  sheets  of 
newsprint  in  intricate  patterns  through  a 
series  of  rollers,  skimming  them  across  the 
inked  surfaces  of  metal  plates  to  pick  up  the 
Imprints  that  make  up  a  newspaper.  Press- 
men compare  their  presses  to  a  volatile  wom- 
an or  to  a  beloved  hot-rod  car;  they  need 
careful  handling  to  run  properly.  Keeping 
them  running  well  can  be  an  art,  and  a  de- 
voted pressman  thrives  on  it. 

Pressmen  perform  numerous  tasks,  some 
routine,  some  very  tricky.  When  they  come 
on  duty  the  men  all  work  together  to  bolt  the 
lead  plates  which  carry  the  imprints  of  the 
next  day's  paper  onto  the  rollers  of  the 
presses.  On  a  big  paper  like  The  Post,  which 
routinely  prints  papers  of  more  than  100 
pages,  and  which  often  uses  six  or  seven 
presses  at  once,  this  is  a  big  job.  If  a  100- 
page  paper  is  running  on  six  presses,  that 
means  600  plates  to  bolt  on  the  presses,  and 
many  of  them  can  change  between  editions. 

Once  th©  press  Is  "plated  up,"  the  job  gets 
easier  and  more  fun.  The  "press  runner"  is 
In  charge  of  a  crew  of  about  15  men — before 
the  strike — on  a  normal  press  run.  (The  pre- 
cise manning  depended  on  how  many  units 
of  the  press  were  In  use,  how  much  color 
printing  was  being  done  and  other  vari- 
ables. The  pressmen's  contract  stipulated  the 
"manning  table.") 

When  the  press  is  running — crenting  a 
deafening  roar  and  filling  the  air  with  a  fine 
Ink  mist  and  tiny  particles  of  newsprint— 
the  crew  has  only  a  few  tasks  to  perform.  The 
sheets  of  nev^-sprhit  must  be  kept  straight 
and  running  correctly,  so  the  margins  on  all 
sides  of  the  pages  are  correct  and  the  cutter 
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in  the  folder  at  the  end  of  the  press  cuts  off 
each  individual  newspaper  In  the  right  place. 

The  most  exciting  job  used  to  be  down- 
stairs in  the  reel  room,  where  pressmen  had 
to  paste  the  beginning  of  a  huge  new  reel  of 
newsprint  to  the  end  of  an  old  reel  while  the 
press  was  running.  Now  the  "pasters"  are 
made  automatically,  though  they  can  stlU 
go  wrong. 

Now  the  most  substantial  job  Is  to  re- 
pair broken  "webs,"  or  sheets  of  newsprint. 
Newsprint  is  thin,  and  it  zips  through  the 
press  under  tension.  A  flaw  in  the  paper  or 
too  much  pressure  can  rip  It  out.  A  web 
break  forces  the  entire  press  to  shut  down. 
A  new  sheet  has  to  be  guided  through  the 
rollers,  a  job  that  can  take  10  minutes  or 
more  before  the  press  can  begin  again. 

The  growth  of  The  Washington  Poet  In 
the  I9S08,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  resulted  in  a  serlotu  shortage  of 
pressmen.  The  Post  began  to  complain  about 
the  amount  of  overtime  It  had  to  pay  to  press- 
men who  were  working  many  extra  shUts 
each  month.  In  1958  the  union  agreed  to  let 
the  company  try  to  recruit  18  new  men  In 
Springfiield,  Ohio,  where  they  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  collapse  of  Ck>l- 
lier's  magazine. 

Also  in  1958  The  Post  and  the  pressmen 
changed  their  labor  agreement  to  Include 
provision  for  a  "markup"  or  regular  sched- 
ule of  work.  According  to  Lawrence  Kennelly, 
the  exective  director  of  the  Washington  Pub- 
lishers' Association  and  a. former  Post  labor 
relations  director,  the  Idea  for  a  markup 
came  from  the  union.  If  The  Post  would 
guarantee  a  certain  nimiber  of  fibced,  reg- 
ular jobs  on  the  markup,  the  union  would 
pledge  to  provide  all  the  men  The  Post 
needed  at  straight-time  wage  rates,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Overtime  provisions  and  penalty  payments 
when  men  had  to  work  shifts  back-to-back 
(a  "doubleheader")  were  generous.  As  the 
years  passed.  The  Post  began  to  feel  that  the 
pressmen  were  taking  advantage  of  their  con- 
tract to  run  up  excessive  overtime.  The  press- 
men, the  company  felt,  were  not  keeping 
their  contractual  pledge  to  "make  every  ef- 
fort" to  provide  the  men  the  paper  needed  at 
straight  time  wages.  Instead,  The  Post  be- 
lieved, the  pressmen  had  learned  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  markup  and  the  contract's 
overtime  provisions  to  maximize  their  own 
earnings — and  The  Post's  overtime  bill. 

In  the  1960s  an  Increasing  number  of 
pressmen  came  to  Washington  with  a  "travel- 
ler" from  the  International  Printing  and 
Graphic  Communications  Union  and  decided 
to  go  to  work  here.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
union,  if  there  was  work  available,  a  man 
with  a  "traveller" — a  permit  to  look  for  work 
away  from  his  original  local — was  entitled 
to  it. 

The  outsiders  were  drawn  to  Wasliington 
not  least  because  the  word  had  spread 
around  the  country  that  the  pressmen's  con- 
tract here  was  in  many  ways  the  best  In  the 
land.  According  to  Larry  Wallace,  in  no  city 
in  the  country  did  union  pressmen  have  as 
many  rights,  prerogatives  and  opportunities 
for  overtime  as  they  did  In  Washington. 
Union  officials  do  not  challenge  this  assess- 
ment. 

In  1969  the  pressmen  struck  Washington's 
three  newspapers.  The  Daily  News  (an  after- 
noon tabloid  later  bought  out  by  The  Star) 
had  trained  non-union  employees  to  run 
the  presses  and,  when  the  iinlon  struck,  they 
produced  one  day's  paper  without  it.  This 
infuriated  the  pressmen,  and  there  was  vio- 
lent mass  picketing  outside  the  old  News 
building  on  13th  street  NW. 

That  strike  crystallzed  a  feeling  of  con- 
frontation with  the  Washington  publishers 
in  the  minds  of  many  pressmen.  "From  then 
on  things  went  downhill,"  In  the  words  of 
one  pressman— a  Post  company  loyalist  who 
decided  to  quit  the  union  and  come  back 
to  The  Post  In  December,  during  the  strike. 


Many  pressmen,  however,  believed  they 
had  earned  their  good  conditions  and  bencfl.ts 
through  tough  and  smart  collective  bargain- 
ing and  had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

After  the  Padilla  affair,  the  union  expressed 
Its  anger  Immediately  by  delaying  produc- 
tion of  the  newspaper  every  night  for  a  week 
and  nearly  every  night  for  three  weeks. 

By  1973  there  were  a  few  more  than  200 
regular  "situation  holders,"  or  full-time  em- 
ployees, in  the  pressroom.  At  least  half  of 
them,  according  to  both  sources  inside  the 
union  and  company  supervisors,  were  hard- 
working and  responsible  and  had  no  stomach 
for  a  knockdown  battle  with  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  was  a  group  of 
militants,  many  of  them  relatively  new  em- 
ployees at  The  Post.  These  were  led,  among 
others,  by  a  small  group  from  New  Jersey 
who  had  come  to  work  at  The  Post  after 
being  dismissed  by  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
The  Star-Ledger  had  fired  about  a  dozen 
men  charged  with  being  ringleaders  of  a 
group  which  had  caused  late  papers,  beaten 
a  foreman  and  otherwise  interfered  with 
normal  operations.  "Half  a  dozen  of  them 
ended  up  working  for  The  Washington  Post," 
according  to  an  official  of  the  Star-  Ledger. 

"They  were  very  vocal  and  outgoing,"  one 
Post  pressman  said  of  the  Newark  group. 
"When  they  first  came  to  this  local  they'd 
get  voted  down  all  the  time.  They'd  run  for 
office  In  every  union  election,  but  they  never 
got  more  than  33,  34  votes.  They'd  stand  up 

at  meetings  and  say,  "The  Post  Is  out  to  f 

you,  you  can't  trust  them* — they  believed  In 
total  alienation  from  the  [foreman's] 
office  .  .  ." 

After  the  Padilla  Incident,  these  militants 
apparently  won  a  wider  following  and  at  least 
the  passive  Indulgence  of  many  of  their  peers. 
According  to  many  sources  in  the  union, 
the  militants  were  responsible  for  numerous 
acts  of  delitierate  sabotage  of  production, 
especially  by  "bagging  webs" — deUberately 
breaking  the  continuous  sheet  of  newsprint 
while  the  presses  are  running. 

It  isn't  hard  to  do.  A  common  method  is  to 
tightly  fold  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  V-shaped 
dart,  then  wing  it  at  the  speeding  sheet  with 
both  Index  fingers.  A  paper  clip  fired  with  a 
rubber  band  will  also  do  the  trick.  Broken 
webs  mean  lost  press  time  and.  If  there  are 
enough  of  them,  a  very  late  paper. 

Without  any  sabotage,  a  normal  press  run 
at  The  Post  might  produce  10-30  web  breaks 
during  the  night.  On  the  night  of  Nov.  10, 
1973,  to  pick  an  extreme  example,  72  breaks 
were  reported  during  the  run;  they  stopped 
individual  presses  for  an  aggregate  total  of 
15  hours. 

The  pressmen  had  an  incentive  to  delay 
the  paper — overtime.  If  they  had  to  stay  15 
minutes  Ijcyond  the  normal  4:30  a.m.  com- 
pletion of  the  run,  that  was  money  in  the 
bank. 

It  was  particularly  lucrative  to  be  late  on 
the  night  before  a  "day  run"  at  The  Post. 
The  Post's  presses  can  only  print  a  112-page 
paper.  (Union  critics  of  the  management 
point  out  that  the  company  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  new  presses  to  print  bigger 
papers  when  it  built  the  new  buUdlng  which 
opened  in  1972,  but  chose  to  continue  using 
most  of  Its  old  presses.)  If  more  pages  are 
needed — as  is  usually  the  case  on  Sundays 
and  often  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays — they 
must  be  printed  during  the  prevloiis  day — 
a  "day  run." 

The  pressmen's  contract  gives  them  sub- 
stantial penalty  payments  If  they  mvtst  work 
two  shifts  separated  by  less  than  four  hours. 
This  "rest  period"  was  originally  meant  to 
protect  pressmen  from  exhausting  double 
shifts.  But  as  many  pressmen  attest,  working 
two  shifts  in  a  row  around  a  rest  period  could 
be  very  profitable,  and  many  sought  out  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  If  the  first  shift  could 
be  delayed  so  that  it  ran  into  the  rest  period, 
the  payoff  could  be  great. — up  to  $35  an  hour. 


Tlie  company  posted  the  markup,  calling 
for  a  certain  number  of  men  for  each  shift 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  paper.  The 
union  then  offered  the  shift  on  the  markup 
to  its  members  according  to  their  seniority. 
Overtime  was  allocated  according  to  the 
union's  "overtime  board,"  which  showed 
which  men  had  how  many  overtime  "points." 
The  man  with  the  fewest  points — that  is,  who 
had  worked  the  least  overtime — got  first 
chance  to  claim  any  overtime  work  that 
came  up. 

Every  man  also  retained  the  right  to 
"scratch"  himself  from  the  work  roster  vir- 
tually whenever  he  wanted  to.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  call  the  union's  chapel  chairman  and 
announce  his  intention  not  to  work  a  par- 
ticular shift.  The  union  then  had  to  find  a 
substitute.  The  contract  said  it  had  to  make 
"every  effort"  to  find  someone  who  would 
work  that  shift  for  straight-time  pay.  br.t 
this  was  impossible  to  verify. 

In  fact,  a  high  percentage  of  scratches  were 
substituted  for  by  men  entitled  to  overtime. 
All  day  runs  were  also  paid  at  overtime.  Over- 
time and  payments  for  rest-period  penaltle.' 
represented  40  per  cent  of  all  wages  paid  -o 
pressmen  in  1974. 

Moreover,  the  system  encouraged  n:any  to 
work  erratic  schedules.  Men  took  off  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  to  hunt  or  just  to  travel, 
then  came  back  and  made  up  for  the  K--st 
time  by  a  heavy  month  of  overtime  work. 
(Having  been  away  for  a  month,  they  had  na 
overtime  points,  so  could  claim  a  large  nun.- 
ber  of  overtime  shifts  diu-iug  the  next 
month.) 

An  extreme  example  of  where  this  cciHd 
lead  was  the  pressman  (his  case  is  tckea 
from  Post  payroll  records)  who  earned  $2:>  - 
640  In  1974,  or  about  50  per  cent  above  the 
pressman's  standard  wage  scale  of  $14.,';00. 
He  worked  67  per  cent  of  his  regaiar:.,- 
scheduled  shifts.  He  missed  12  weeks  of  wor.: 
on  top  of  his  regular  vacation,  holidays  an'i 
sick  leave,  and  worked  a  total  of  12  weeks  of 
overtime  shifts  (that  is,  60  shifts) .  The  aver- 
age pressman  earned  about  $22,500  in  1974. 

The  pressmen  talked  of  "angle  shootjug" — 
exploiting  the  scheduling  and  overtime  rules 
to  maximum  advantage.  In  the  nasty  atmos- 
phere since  1973,  angle-shooting  interfered 
with  the  operations  of  the  pressroom.  For- 
merly, the  foreman  would  post  the  jobs  men 
would  do  on  the  next  day's  shift,  but  those 
with  the  dirtier  or  harder  jobs  t>egan  scratch- 
ing themselves  to  avoid  them.  The  foreman 
had  a  hard  time  getting  anyone  to  do  them, 
so  he  stopped  posting  the  assignments  In 
advance.  (The  union  decided  which  men 
would  work  a  particular  shift;  the  foreman 
decided  where  they  would  work  on  Uie 
presses.) 

By  no  means  all  of  the  pressmen  were 
shooting  the  angles.  Many  worked  a  steady 
five-day  week;  one  such  was  Dugan.  t;  e 
union  president.  Only  a  minority  of  the  mm 
participated  in  deliberate  slowdowns — but  a 
minority  could  do  the  job.  "A  dozen  gu;s 
could  decide  whether  you  run  on  time  or 
not,"  according  to  one  assistant  foreman. 
"They  could  control  the  overtime.  When  125 
guys  are  working  at  one  time  you  cant  keep 
an  eye  on  all  of  them." 

Some  of  the  men  were  appalled  by  the 
tactics  of  the  militants;  some  even  tried  to 
protest.  "If  a  guy  would  say  'Hey,  we  den  t 
do  that  here,'  (if  he  saw  a  man  deliberately 
break  a  web,  for  example),"  one  pressman 
said,  "his  tires  would  get  slashed,  or  his  wife 
would  be  called  on  the  phone  and  told  1  er 
man  was  sleeping  with  somebody  else.'  At 
least  once,  pressroom  supervisors  asked  f'e 
company  to  reimburse  a  pressman  whose  tires 
had  been  slashed,  apparently  as  the  result  of 
internal  union  squabbles. 

A  broader  group  of  men  participated  in 
other  practices  which  annoyed  the  manag:;- 
ment.  The  most  basic  of  these.  The  Post  felt, 
was  simple  goofing  off — sleeping,  drlnkln?, 
smoking  dope  on  the  job.  A  pressman  who 
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has  come  back  to  work  at  The  Poet  during 
tbe  strike  described  bow  tbe  systein  work«d: 
If  tbe  press  ran  called  for  tbe  use  of  five 
units,  or  sections,  of  eacb  press,  the  manning 
table  in  the  pressmen's  contract  called  for 
10  or  11  men  plus  an  apprentice  and  a  "fly- 
boy."  or  junior  apprentice.  Once  the  press 
was  runnnJg,  only  two  or  three  men  were 
needed  to  operate  It.  The  trickiest  Job  was 
to  run  the  "folder."  the  elaborate  piece  of 
machinery  which  forms  the  sheets  of  news- 
print Into  actual  newspapers.  The  men 
divided  responsibility  for  the  folder  (which 
requires  constant  attention)  Into  30-mlnute 
shifts,  and  each  man  knew  at  the  beginning 
of  the  run  when  he  would  have  the  folder. 
Two  or  three  other  men  had  to  stay  arour.d 
to  watch  that  nothing  else  went  wronsr.  The 
others  were  free  to  leave,  and  often  did. 
Drinking  in  the  locker  room  wa.s  common,  fi^, 
for  a  smaller  group,  was  smolMnj  marljua;iii. 
Some  men  brought  cots  to  work  and  ^icpt  on 
the  Job. 

Management  also  felt  that  the  union  vas 
encouraging  a  confrontational  attitude  The 
u.rion  ordered  the  men  not  to  tali:  to  any 
management  supervisor  e.Tcept  through  the 
chapel  chairman  (the  senior  union  official  m 
the  pressroom).  The  union  di.spiayed  Its  dis- 
approval of  certain  executives  by  sometimes 
shuttln,'  down  the  presses  If  they  came  Into 
the  pres.sroom. 

The  union  didn't  deny  that  there  was  a 
confrontation,  but  blamed  It  fully  on  man- 
agement Union  men  talked  often  about  what 
was  happening  to  pressmen's  unions  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  Starting  In  Miami  In 
the  early  1960s,  the  pre^'mens  union  was 
"buited'  in  a  .<^:rin„:  of  cities— Los  Angclts. 
Portland.  New  Haven,  Dallrts,  Kan.-ao  City 
among  them.  New.'^papcr.?  who-c  pre';.'?rooms 
were  once  unionized  expcl'ed  the  uu'on  and 
It  member'^,  and  hired  r.on-ur.lon  replare- 
mentj.  In  m.^ny  cities  the  confrontation  he- 
t-.veon  man.-.i'cn.en*  and  union  had  been  ugly. 
In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  the  management 
of  the  Star  ffatloncd  armed  giiard.s  in  the 
presTocrn  during  a  con*ra;t  negotlatlcn  la 
1073  La*er  the  pre-.'men  walked  out  cf  the 
plant  when  one  member  was  fired,  and  the 
pa.oer  never  let  thcin  back  In. 

Exce.s=!ve  manning  and  or  overti.me  pro- 
voked the  new-paper  n'.anagements  In  all  of 
these  cities.  (Tn  many  cases,  certainly,  to 
did  simple  ar.ti-unl.3n  prejudices  )  The.'e 
papers— and  nio=t  o'her.s  with  union  pre?s- 
rooms — felt  they  had  to  pay  m.any  more  men 
than  were  actually  needed.  And.  in  fact.  Isige 
non-union  papers  like  the  Miami  Kc-aij  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  run  their  presses  with 
less  than  half  as  many  m^n  as  unionized 
big  city  dallies  like  The  Post. 

But  the  pressmen's  unlcn — in  Washington 
as  In  most  other  cities — showed  no  de.slro  to 
work  out  new  arrangements  with  newspapers 
that  would  allov;  for  reductions  in  manning. 
In  the  early  1970s  the  printers'  union  volun- 
tarily entered  Into  contracts  which  envi- 
sioned a  sharp  reduction  In  the  number  of 
printers'  Jobs,  but  the  pressmen  rejected  such 
conces.^ion''. 

Many  veteran'  of  the  cities  where  the  unio.i 
had  been  busted  came  to  work  at  The  Wasii- 
ington  Post.  By  1974  Local  6  was  predomi- 
nantly a  union  cf  outsiders — 70  per  cent  of 
them  from  out  of  town,  according  to  the 
local's  president.  Dugan.  Many  of  them  had 
wandered  all  over  the  country.  Pressmen  In 
Washington — as  elsewhere—  found  It  easy 
enough  to  believe  that  publl.shers  everywhere 
were  out  to  get  them. 

Soon  after  Mark  Meagher  replaced  John 
Prescott  In  1974  as  the  man  In  charge  of  The 
Post's  day-to-day  business  operations,  he  In- 
vited Dugan  and  Charles  Davis,  leader  of  the 
btereotypers  who  also  belonged  to  Local  6.  to 
have  a  drink  w-lth  him  at  the  University  Club 
on  16th  Street. 

None  of  the  three  was  born  to  the  style  of 
life  suggested  by  the  dUnly-Mt  wood-paneled 
University  Club.  In  fact.  Meagher,  Dugan  and 


Davis,  who  were  to  be  three  of  the  central 
actors  In  the  strike  of  197S,  all  came  from 
similar  backgrounds.  All  three  are  Catholics 
and  grew  up  In  Prince  George's  County  out- 
side Washington.  Meagher's  father  ran  a  drug 
store  In  Rlverdale,  Md.,  where  Dugan  and 
Davis  grew  up.  "I  grew  up  In  the  next  parish," 
Meagher  recalls.  Dugan's  father  was  a  union 
bricklayer.  Davis'  father  was  a  stereotyper 
and  union  officer. 

Meagher  went  off  to  the  seminary  as  a 
young  man,  Intending  to  be  a  priest.  But 
that  didn't  work  out.  and  he  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Mar/land,  where  he  became 
an  accountant.  He  shot  \\p  quickly  In  the 
business  world.  IKigan  and  Davis  went  to 
work  In  the  newspaper  business. 

At  this  social  occasion  Meatjher's  objective 
was  to  explain  to  these  *-rn  men  the  prob- 
lem of  decllnln;^  prcSts  at  The  Post.  Meagher 
Is  a  bottom-line  sort  cf  fellow,  an  account- 
ant for  whom  the  m?st  Important  question 
Is:  how  much.'  He  wanted  to  tell  Dtipan  and 
Davis  that  afternoon  that  the  an.swer  then 
was:  n  t  enough.  The  two  union  leaders  re- 
sponded, Meagher  rcculls,  ^ith  descriptions 
cf    their    own    problems. 

The  company  Itsolf  had  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  some  of  the  union's  complaints.  The 
Post's  flies  contain  a  memo  from  John  Pres- 
cott  written  l:i  August  1973.  which  com- 
ments on  the  union's  contention  that  the 
pressroom  Is  dirty  and  badly  taken  care  of. 
"I  agree  wi'.h  tlieni."  Prcscott  wrote,  adding 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  somethln;; 
done  about  thl.s  "over  the  past  year."  but 
"there  has  not  been  a  real  noticeable  Im- 
provement at  all." 

O'her  probUnis  were  cau.cd  by  the  poor 
design  of  the  pressroom,  which  left  too  lit- 
tle space  between  ti.c  presses.  The  press- 
men much  preferred  the  spacloius.  better- 
laid -out  pressroom  at  The  Star.  The  union 
thought  The  Post's  safety  precautions  were 
l:iade(;iiate   and  repeatedly  asked   for  more. 

"There's  been  such  a  turnot'er  here  in 
management  that  I  can  understand  that  they 
(the  union.?,  partlinilarly  the  pressmen [  have 
no  stable  relationships  to  coimt  on,"  Meagher 
said  later  "I  can  see  why  they  don't  h:  '.'e 
faith  In  me— I  don't  have  a  track  record." 
Meagher  said  he  could  see  the  merit  In  many 
of  the  union's  arguments  with  The  Post,  "and 
that  troubles  me" 

But  none  of  thi.s  CDmpensated  for  t'.e 
company's  belief  that  the  union  was  exploit- 
ing every  loop-hole  and  ambiguity  lu  the 
contract  to  maximize  wages  without  regard 
for  productivity  or  prxluctlon  schedules. 
Dugan's  defiance  In  the  Padllla  Incident  arid 
his  threats  of  violence,  f  llowed  by  the  de- 
terioration of  pressroom  conditions,  per- 
.s'.iaded  the  company  that  It  had  to  take  on 
the  pressmen. 

Meagher  admitted  as  muoh  during  the 
1375-7G  strike  About  a  week  after  It  began 
he  was  asked  If  Dugan  had  re;isou  to  believe 
that  I'he  Post  was  "turning  on  him.  going 
after  blm." 

"Only  In  the  last  year."  Meagher  replied. 

The  union  felt  that  The  Post  was  going 
after  it.  Dugan  protested  bitterly  against  a 
new  practice,  begun  tn  1974.  of  sending  let- 
ters of  reprimand  to  pressmen  at  their  homes. 
The  letters  were  sent  to  men  who,  the  paper 
said,  had  made  .some  serious  error  on  the 
Job.  DTigan  complained  that  one  was  sent  to 
a  m.an  who  spilled  some  Ink. 

During  1974  and  1975,  about  two  dozen 
such  letters  were  .sent,  Judging  by  The  Post's 
flies.  Dugan — not  the  man  addres.sed — re- 
tvirned  each  one,  saying  that  the  union  "re- 
fused to  accept  them."  The  letters  usually 
concluded  with  a  warning  that  "you  will  bo 
subject  to  further  disciplinary  action.  In- 
cluding discharge,"  If  the  behavior  com- 
plained of  were  not  corrected. 

The  Post  tried  again  to  demon-strate  firm- 
ness with  the  pressmen  In  December,  1974. 
The  paper  decided  then  to  reduce  the  mark- 


up— pressroom  work  schedule — by  36  posi- 
tions, nothig  that  since  advertisLng  was  oS 
daring  the  recession,  The  Post  was  smaller 
and  needed  fewer  men. 

The  Poet's  object  was  to  create  a  pool  of 
substitutes — the  3fl  men — who  oould  All  some 
of  the  many  shifts  which  the  union  had  filled 
with  men  eligible  for  overtime.  The  union, 
however,  claimed  The  Poet  had  simply  laid 
off  36  men.  (Three  of  them.  It  turned  out, 
didn't  work  fulltlme  at  The  Post,  so  the  dis- 
puted number  became  33).  Dugan  said  these 
men  would  refuse  to  work  as  substitutes  for 
The  Post:  he  told  them  to  sign  up  for  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The  decision  to  reduce  the  markup  was 
tuillateral  and,  for  the  union,  unexpected. 
"Perhaps  mistakenly,"  Meagher  said  later, 
■  we  didn't  feel  It  would  do  a  helluva  lot  of 
good  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  them  (tl:e 
union)  about  It" 

After  the  fact,  Tlie  Post  and  Local  6  began 
to  dl.scu.'js  the  issue.  The  Post  offered  to  guar- 
antee all  33  men  five  shifts  of  work  each 
week  and  full  fringe  benents,  provided  they 
would  work  when  they  were  needed,  not  Just 
when  they  wanted  to. 

In  a  series  of  meeting',  the  union  would 
not  agree.  But  Meagher  thought  he  saw  room 
for  a  compromise,  and  invited  Dugan  to  meet 
with  him  secretly  on  a  Sunday.  He  came,  and 
the  two  men  did  work  out  an  agreement  em- 
bodying the  promise  of  five  slilfts  and  fringe 
t)eneflts.  They  decided  that  Dugan  should 
put  this  understanding  in  a  letter  to  The 
Po.-,t.  so  It  would  appear  that  the  company 
were  accepting  a  iinlon  proposal. 

"We  must  help  Dugan  find  some  way  to 
save  some  face  irom  all  of  this,"  Wallace 
wrote  In  a  memorandum  soon  afterward. 
".  .  .  If  we  discredit  or  humiliate  Dugan  In 
front  of  his  men,  the  union  will  end  up 
leaderless  as  v.c  go  into  contract  negotlatl  n? 
this  119751  £i;mmer  and  fall." 

Dugan  had  his  letter  typed,  apparently  that 
same  Sunday,  and  sent  It  off.  But  on  Monday, 
according  to  .''leagher  and  Wallace,  he  tele- 
phoned The  Post  and  asked  them  to  destroy 
the  letter.  He  hod  nl.scu  sed  It  with  some  of 
his  key  men.  Dut;an  allegedly  said,  and  they 
wouldn't  go  along  with  the  deal.  He  would 
have  to  withdraw  it. 

Meagher  agreed,  but  he  sa-ed  one  copy  of 
the  letter,  which  is  still  In  The  Post's  files. 
This  was.  he  now  s.iys.  a  dLsUlusionlng  ex- 
perience for  him.  Hj  Interpreted  It  as  proof 
That  Dugan's  word  could  not  be  rell«d  on, 
and  that  he  did  not  have  full  control  o'.-er 
the  union. 

That  was  the  end  of  all  efforts  to  find  a 
compromise.  The  Post  appealed  to  the  D.C. 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  charg- 
ing that  the  33  men  did  not  deserve  un- 
employment benefits  because  they  were  not 
working  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute — which 
would  disqualify  them  under  the  law.  The 
Board  agreed  and  denied  the  benefits. 

The  union  responded  with  a  concerted 
slowdown,  and  The  Post  went  to  court  seek- 
ing an  Injunction  to  stop  It.  Judge  George 
Hart  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  granted  the 
Injunction,  but  he  surprised  The  Post  by 
ordering  It  to  restore  the  old  markup,  which 
meant  rehiring  the  33  men  and  restoring  the 
old  status  quo.  This  matter,  the  Judge  said, 
should  go  to  arbitration. 

The  company,  dismayed,  thought  the  Judge 
had  misunderstood  the  Issues;  Meagher  and 
Wallace  were  certain  that  the  pressmen's 
contract  gave  management  the  right  to  alter 
the  markup.  Soon  after  Judge  Hart's  dcl- 
Blon,  the  law  firm  which  represented  The 
Post  In  labor  matters  assigned  a  new  lawyer 
to  handle  the  paper's  business. 

FROM   VIOLENCE  TO   DEADLOCK 

With  their  contract  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  September,  the  pressmen's  union. 
Local  fl,  and  The  Post  began  meeting  in 
July  to  talk  about  a  new  agreement.  Their 
first  exchanges  followed  the  traditional  pat- 
t«m  of  labor  negotiations:  extravagant  de- 
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niands  from  both  sides.  The  Post  proposed 
sweeping  changes  in  the  oontrmct  that  would 
have  vastly  diminished  the  union's  prerog- 
atives, particularly  on  matters  of  schedul- 
ing, and  would  have  reduced  manning. 

The  union,  in  turn,  suggested  a  fotu-day 
week,  double-time  wages  for  all  overtime, 
live  weeks'  vacation — and  retention  of  the 
status  quo  in  every  non-economic  clause  of 
ihe  contract. 

Traditionally,  bargaining  parties  can  move 
reasonably  quickly  from  their  initial  posi- 
tioi\s  to  more  serious  horsetradlng,  but  In 
this  case  progress  was  slow.  The  Post's  notes 
on  the  negotiating  sessions  that  took  place  in 
August  and  September  indicate  that  the 
paper  was  sticking  by  its  sweeping  demands, 
obviously  looking  for  some  signal  from  the 
union  that  it  would  be  willing  to  talk  about 
fundamental  changes. 

Lawrence  A.  Wallace  did  the  talking  for 
The  Post,  and  at  every  meeting  he  came  back 
to  the  same  basic  points:  The  union  had  to 
work  more  shifts  at  straight  time,  to  reduce 
the  company's  bUl  iar  overtime  and  penalty 
shifts.  Tbe  company  had  to  regain  control 
of  the  pressroom,  which  meant  exempting 
foremen  from  union  discipline.  And  The  Poet 
wanted  clarification  of  all  "past  practices" — 
items  now  included  in  the  contract  which  the 
union  claimed  constituted  the  "status  quo.'" 
Under  tbe  contract  the  union  could  block 
changes  in  the  pressroom  by  invoking  the 
status  quo — a  power  The  Post  wanted  to 
eliminate. 

The  pressmen  complained  bitterly  at  the 
extent  of  the  changes  the  company  proposed, 
but  never  budged  from  their  unwillingness 
to  yield  on  any  basic  issue.  Dugan  asked 
Wallace  which  issue  was  most  important  to 
him;  Wallace  replied  they  were  all  Important. 
The  union  pressed  the  company  repeatedly 
to  hold  longer  and  more  frequent  negotiat- 
ing sessions,  but  Wallace  said  that  other  con- 
tracts also  expired  Sept.  30,  and  he  had  to 
meet  with  the  other  unions,  too.  He  would 
meet  with  the  pressmen  approximately  once 
a  week. 

Several  times  the  subject  of  The  Post's 
capacity  to  run  its  presses  without  the  press- 
men came  up.  Dugan  spoke  of  it  bitterly. 
Wallace  said  The  Post  was  prepared  to  pub- 
lish during  a  strike. 

Pour  days  l>efore  the  contract  was  to  ex- 
pire Wallace  said  he  was  interested  in  what 
agreement  the  pressmen  would  make  with 
The  Washington  Star.  The  Star's  new  owner, 
Joe  L.  Allbrltton,  had  asked  his  craft  unions 
to  accept  a  year's  moratorium  on  wage  in- 
creases because  of  The  Star's  fr«Lgile  financial 
condition.  "I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  the  same  concessions  that  you  give  to 
The  Star."  Wallace  told  the  pressmen. 

Wallace  expressed  no  urgency,  even  as  the 
Sept.  30  deadline  drew  near.  The  two  sides 
met  on  that  last  day,  but  again  got  nowhere. 
At  9:05  p.m.,  The  Post's  notes  show,  Wallace 
told  the  pressmen  he  had  to  get  back  to  his 
office.  It  was  a  cool  performance  by  The  Post's 
negotiator,  who  seemed — as  he  had  for  more 
than  two  months — to  be  dealing  from  a 
position  of  strength.  His  tactics  refiected  the 
management's  determination  'to  get  some 
significant  concessions  from  the  pressmen  in 
this  new  contract. 

Just  before  announcing  that  he  was  leav- 
ing, Wallace,  his  deputy  Allen  Hounshell, 
Lawrence  Kennelly  of  the  Publishers'  Associ- 
ation and  a  federal  mediator,  Gilbert  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  talked  privately  about  what  might 
happen  next.  They  were  in  a  "caucus,"  in  a 
different  room  from  the  pressmen. 

The  Post  negotiators'  notes  recorded  the 
conversation:  "McCutcheon  told  us  that  he 
agrees  we  won't  get  any  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage without  a  strike.  (Kennelly  also  thinks 
this  way.)" 

Wallace  apparently  wasn't  so  sure,  but  The 
Post  was  ready  for  a  strike.  Mark  Meagher, 
the  general  manager,  said  later  he  thought, 
on  balance,  that  there  would  be  a  walkout. 


The  specially  trained  employees  who  would 
put  out  a  paper  in  a  strike  were  standing  by 
at  The  Post  on  the  night  of  the  30th. 

When  Wallace  said  he  would  leave  at  9:05, 
Dug&ix  gave  him  a  note  which  said  the  union 
was  terminating  its  contract  as  of  midnight, 
but  which  added:  "We  are  willing  to  work 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent contract  only  as  long  as  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations continue." 

Dugan  also  proposed  a  one-week  extension 
of  the  contract  provided  a  cost-of-living 
wage  {Adjustment  went  into  effect  at  once, 
any  raise  eventually  agreed  to  be  retroactive, 
and  round-the-clock  bargaining  begin  at 
once.  Wallace  rejected  this  idea  but  inter- 
preted Dugan's  note  to  mean  there  would  be 
no  strike.  He  indicated  a  willingness  to  con- 
tinue negotiating. 

"At  about  midnight  that  night,  according 
to  a  subsequent  investigation  by  the  regional 
director  of  the  National  I^abor  Relations 
Board,  "the  parties  agreed  to  meet  again  on 
Oct.  1  and  2."  The  other  unions  which  had 
meetings  scheduled  for  those  days  with  Wal- 
lace agreed  to  yield  their  time  to  the  press- 
men; Dugan  and  Wallace  agreed  by  telephone 
to  meet  again  at  the  Federal  Mediation  Serv- 
ice the  next  day. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  pressmen  struck  that 
night.  What  exactly  happened  is  still  \in- 
clear. 

Until  late  on  the  30th.  the  pressmen  ap- 
parently expected  the  small  machinists' 
union  to  go  on  strike  tliat  night,  and  they 
intended  to  respect  the  machinists'  strike. 
But  the  machinists'  business  representative, 
Robert  H.  Pruett,  had  not  realized  that  his 
contract  with  The  Post  contained  a  compul- 
sory arbitration  clause.  Late  on  the  30th  The 
Post  invoked  it,  and  the  machinists'  inter- 
national union  then  withdrew  its  sanction 
for  the  strike. 

That  night  representatives  of  all  the  Post's 
unions  gathered  to  learn  what  would  happen 
at  midnight.  First  they  learned  that  the 
machinists'  strike  was  off.  Then,  at  about 
10  p.m.,  an  official  of  liocal  6  told  them  the 
pressmen  would  not  strike  either.  Most  of 
the  labor  leaders  were  relieved.  A  few  hours 
later.  Dugan  agreed  to  meet  again  with 
Wallace  the  next  morning. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  members  of 
Local  6  who  were  working — pressmen  and 
stereotypers — gathered  for  a  chapel  (union) 
meeting.  According  to  participants,  Dugan 
told  the  group  the  union  would  not  play  the 
company's  game  by  striking  at  midnight.  If 
it  struck,  it  would  do  so  in  its  own  time.  The 
stereotypers  went  home  at  2:15  thinking 
there  would  be  no  strike. 

Dugan  has  said  publicly  that  the  men  got 
angry  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  be- 
cause Wallace  had  been  vague  about  further 
negotiating  sessions.  The  NLRB  investigation 
found  that  Wallace  was  not  vague.  In  any 
event,  sometime  after  4  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Oct,  1,  a  small  group  of  pressmen 
began  to  vandalize  the  pressroom.  Accord- 
ing to  eyewitnesses,  several  men  had  lists  in 
their  hands  and  walked  aroimd  telling  others 
what  to  do. 

What  they  did,  according  to  The  Post,  was 
damage  w^hlch  eventually  cost  $270,000  to  re- 
pair: they  sliced  the  cushions  on  the  press 
cylinders,  ripped  out  electrical  wiring,  re- 
moved key  pieces  of  the  folders  on  almost 
every  press.  Jammed  the  cylinders,  cut  air 
hoses  and  sabotaged  other  parts. 

The  most  serious  damage  was  caused  by  a 
fire,  apparently  started  with  gasolUie  on  one 
rnlt  of  a  new  press.  Whoever  started  the  fire 
first  partially  disabled  the  automatic  fire 
exthK'ulshers  on  that  press  and  an  adjacent 
one.  The  fire  melted  the  lead  plates  that  were 
left  on  the  cylinders,  and  spread  to  the  rolls 
of  newsprint  in  the  reel  room  below.  There 
the  automatic  extinguishers  worked,  and  the 
fire  did  not  spread.  Had  it  spread  Just  a  few 
yard.s  it  could  have  reached  a  storage  area 
which  contained  121  huge  rolls  of  newsprint. 


Just  how  many  men  participated  In  the 
destruction  is  not  known.  There  were  115 
pressmen  working  the  night  shift  that  night, 
and  most  <A  them  left  when  they  saw  what 
was  happening.  The  Poet  beUeves  it  knows 
the  names  of  24  men  who  took  part,  and 
it  suspects  there  were  more. 

"I  think  the  original  plan  might  have  in- 
volved a  dozen  people,"  said  one  pressman 
who  later  tried  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. "It  couldn't  have  been  more — it  was 
a  really  well-kept  secret.  But  once  it  got 
started  a  lot  of  pe<:^le  got  into  the  act." 

The  Post  is  convinced  beyond  doubt  that 
there  was  a  plot.  The  union  has  only  said 
its  officers  were  not  part  of  a  plan. 

The  damage  was  systematic.  The  Post  has 
rUne  presses,  each  with  eight  units;  aU  72 
units  were  damaged,  aU  within  16-20  min- 
utes. Later  The  Post  found  cans  of  gasoline 
in  the  pressmen's  locker  room,  though  there 
Is  no  use  for  gasoline  in  the  room's  normal 
operations. 

Dugan  has  denied  repeatedly  that  Local  6 
was  involved  in  the  damage.  Called  to  testify 
before  a  VS.  grand  Jury  Investigating  the 
incident,  Dugan  and  aU  other  pressmen  have 
invoked  their  Fifth  Amendment  rights 
against  self-incrimination. 

There  had  been  talk  of  damaging  the 
presses  at  union  meetings.  Once  someoM  had 
mentioned  removing  a  key  piece  of  the 
folder— something  that  was  done  on  every 
press  on  Oct.  1.  A  man  who  had  worked  in 
Kansas  City  when  the  imion  was  busted  there 
in  1974  worked  at  The  Post  for  six  weeks 
ast  summer.  He  spoke  at  the  union  meetins 
in  July  and  told  the  men  that  the  big  mis- 
take the  Kansas  City  pressmen  had  made 
was  to  leave  the  pressroom  intact  when  they 
walked  out.  Accordhig  to  several  pressmen 
his  speech  left  a  strong  impression. 

Apart  from  the  fire,  the  other  damage  the 
pressmen  did  that  night  suggested  a  desire 
to  put  the  presses  out  of  action  for  a  rela- 
tively short  period,  perhaps  a  week  or  so. 
Production  executives  who  siirveyed  the  dam- 
age quickly  realized  that  it  was  by  no  means 
as  serious  as  It  might  have  been,  although  it 
woxUd  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  repah-. 
According  to  one  Poet  executive,  "to  really 
disable"  the  presses  would  have  meant  dam- 
aging the  intricate  folder  while  it  was  run- 
ning, a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Company  c^cials  who  were  present  said 
a  picket  line  was  thrown  up  outside  The 
Post  simultaneously  with  the  departure  of 
the  last  pressmen  from  the  building. 

In  hindsight  it  seems  clear  that  trashing 
the  presses  was  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  press- 
men—that whoever  decided  to  do  it  made  a 
severe  miscalculation.  But  that  Judgment 
misses  several  important  points. 

One  of  them  is  best  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote. Not  long  after  the  strike  'oegan,  Jim 
Cooper,  the  hard-nosed  production  director 
who  lost  no  love  on  the  unions,  bet  Ben 
Bradlee,  the  executive  editor,  that  Mrs. 
Graham  would  "cave -in  '  to  the  pressmen. 
Bradlee  made  the  wager,  but  not  without 
trepidation.  All  over  the  building  executives 
speculated  on  whether  the  company  would 
cave  in.  On  tlie  street  outside,  thoughtful 
union  leaders,  including  members  of  the 
pressmen's  union  who  did  not  endorse  the 
violence,  waited  expectantly  for  a  signal  that 
The  Post  was  ready  to  take  the  pressmen 
back. 

This  after  all,  was  the  historic  pattern.  The 
Post  always  had  caved  in  in  a  crunch,  most 
recently  in  the  Padllla  Incident  two  years 
before. 

The  Padllla  incident  suggests  a  second 
possible  Justification  for  the  violence.  Then 
the  pressmen  occupied  the  pressroom  and 
threatened  violence.  (They  also  did  some 
relatively  minor  damage  to  the  presses.)  The 
occupation  and  threats  worked:  The  Post 
backed  down,  rehired  printer  Padllla  and  in 
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the   proccM,    perhaps,    confirmed    for   some 
preasmen  that  these  were  useful  tactics. 

If  the  preaamen  were  expecting  another 
speedy  coUapae  by  The  Poet,  they  were  sur- 
prised. Things  began  golDg  badly  for  them 
within  hours,  and  within  days  there  was 
evidence  that  their  strike  would  end  In 
some  kind  of  failure. 

The  other  craft  unions  all  decided  to  re- 
Epect  the  pressmen's  picket  line,  but  The 
Post's  biggest  union,  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
at  a  meeting  on  October  1,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  Ignore  It  and  continue  working. 

Relations  between  the  Oulld  and  the  craft 
unions  were  not  very  good.  In  1974,  the  Guild 
struck  The  IH>st  for  17  days,  but  did  not  put 
up  a  picket  line  out  of  fear  that  the  crafts 
would  not  respect  It.  Editors  and  business 
executives  did  the  work  of  striking  Guild 
members  and  the  strike  was  a  failure. 

This  did  not  preclude  Guild  support  for 
the  strike  In  October,  1975.  however.  The 
struggle  within  the  Guild — and  within  the 
minds  of  Individual  members — was  Intense. 
Many  Qulld  members,  who  are  mostly  white 
collar  editorial  and  conmiercial  employee.-i, 
were  deeply  troubled  by  conflicting  loyalties 
to  The  Post,  to  unionism  and  to  standards 
of  behavior  which  many  felt  the  pressmen 
had  violated  . 

Many  members  of  the  Oulld  bad  gone  to 
work  the  morning  of  Oct.  1,  crossing  the 
pressmen's  picket  line.  The  company  had 
arranged  tovirs  of  the  damaged  pressroom, 
then  stUl  smoky  and  littered  with  d«>bi  is.  The 
spectacle  moved  many  who  saw  It. 

"A  group  of  people  who  call  themselves  a 

bor  union  tried  to  destroy  The  Washing- 
ton Post  at  4  o'clock  this  morning."  Don 
Oberdorfer.  a  reporter  on  the  national  stafT, 
told  the  Guild's  meeting  that  day.  Others 
expressed  similar  outrage,  and  the  union  de- 
cided by  overwhelming  voice  vote  to  return 
to  work  rather  than  support  the  pressmen. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  strike  both  the 
mailers'  union  and  the  photoengravcrs  de- 
clared strikes  of  their  own — not  because  they 
bad  reached  the  end  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining path  on  their  own  contracts,  but 
because  they  wanted  to  protect  their  posi- 
tions as  supporters  of  the  pressmen. 

These  strikes  prompted  The  Guild  to  meet 
again  and  reconsider  its  position.  The  vote 
was  much  closer — 266  to  251 — but  the  Guild 
decided  again  to  continue  working.  Violence 
still  seemed  to  be  the  Issue  that  swayed  the 
group — the  violence  of  Oct  1,  plus  subse- 
quent attacks  against  several  Guild  mem- 
bers as  they  crossed  through  picket  lines  or 
walked  home  from  work. 

The  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Guild 
was  one  of  three  crucial  advantages  which 
enabled  the  Post  to  prevail  in  the  long 
strike.  The  second  was  in  the  realm  of  pub- 
lic relations. 

The  pressmen's  damage  to  The  Port's 
presses  was  a  nuijor  news  story,  local '.y  and 
nationally.  Pictures  of  the  smoldering  press 
room  appeared  on  every  Washington  televi- 
sion news  show  on  Oct.  1.  When  TV  report- 
ers went  to  Dugan  for  an  explanation,  he 
replied  pugnaciously  into  the  cameras  that 
his  men  were  "frustrated"  by  The  Post  a 
anti-union  policies.  He  offered  no  apolO'iles, 
nor  indicated  any  desire  to  identify  or  pun- 
l:h  those  who  did  the  damage. 

This  may  have  been  an  hone.=:t  statPment 
of  Dugan's  feelings,  but  it  was  dlsastroiis 
public  relations.  His  la*er  attempts  to  b.ick- 
track  help>ed  only  s'.ightly.  (His  men  "just 
went  crazy  and  panicked"  in  a  moment  of 
"temporary  insanity,"  Dugan  told  The  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Oct.  4  ) 

The  Po?t  seized  the  public  relations  initia- 
tive. With  statements  drafted  by  Ted  Van 
Dyke,  a  former  aide  to  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey who  Is  now  the  Washington  represent- 
ative of  the  J  Walter  Thompson  advertising 
and  PR  agency,  Mark  Meagher  appeared  reg- 
ularly before  TV  cameras  to  make  the 
paper's  case. 


By  Its  own  calculation.  The  Post  lost  about 
36,000  subscribers  amd  newsstand  purchasers 
because  of  the  strike,  cw  about  8  per  cent  of 
total  circulation.  No  major  advertiser  with- 
drew ads  and  only  a  few  altered  their  pat- 
terns of  advertising  despite  a  call  by  the 
labor  movement  to  boycott  Post  advertisers. 

The  company's  third  great  advantage  was 
Its  ability  to  publish  a  newspaper  without 
union  labor.  Before  Oct.  1  The  Post  employed 
1.220  craft  workers  to  put  out  a  daily  paper; 
from  Oct.  1  through  Feb.  18  It  performed 
the  task  with  a  makeshift  work  force  of  210 
to  375. 

This  might  well  have  been  impossible  ex- 
cept for  one  crucial  fact:  unlike  most  large 
metropolitan  daUles,  The  Post  Is  delivered  by 
Independent,  non-union  circulation  dealers — 
entrepreneurs  who  contract  with  the  news- 
paper to  distribute  it. 

For  the  American  newspaper  industry  as 
well  as  for  The  Post,  the  ability  to  continue 
publishing  Is  the  aspect  of  the  strike  that 
will  probably  have  the  most  enduring  signi- 
ficance. In  A  way  no  other  city  daily  paper 
had  dare  try.  The  Post  defied  Its  craft  unions 
and  prosi>ered  wltbovit  them,  missing  only 
one  day  of  publication  despite  the  damage 
to  Its  pres.ses. 

The  Post's  first  problem  was  to  find  facili- 
ties on  which  to  print  a  paper  until  Its 
presses  were  repaired.  A  group  of  four  ex- 
ecutives began  on  Oct.  1  telephoning  small 
newspapers  within  about  200  miles  of  Wash- 
ington, pickling  the  names  of  their  publish- 
ers out  of  a  trade  publication.  They  asked  if 
each  paper  could  help  The  Post  by  printing 
a  small  edition  on  Its  presses.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  day  of  the  strike  they  had 
lined  up  six  papers  from  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
to  Charlottesville,  Va.  They  had  also  hired 
helicopters  which  would  pick  up  photographs 
of  the  pages  of  a  24 -page  paper  on  the  roof 
of  The  Post  and  fly  them  to  these  six  plants. 

The  heart  of  the  makeshift  production 
process  The  Poet  used  diu-lng  the  strike  was 
cold-type  technology. 

Traditionally,  stories  and  headlines  pre- 
pared by  reporters  and  editors  were  sent  to 
the  composing  room,  where  they  were  set 
into  type  on  linotype  machines  which  mold 
rnclten  lead  into  rows  of  letters — "hot  type." 

This  lead  type,  plus  the  metal  plates  on 
which  photoengravcrs  etched  the  images  of 
photographs  used  in  the  paper,  were  put 
together  In  page  forms  by  printers.  When 
they  completed  a  full  page  they  sent  It  to  the 
stereotype  department,  where  an  impression 
of  the  page  was  made  on  a  soft,  pliable  mat. 
The  mat  then  was  used  to  produce  the  curved 
lead  plates  that  were  clamped  onto  the 
presses  to  print  the  final  impression  of  the 
page  on  newsprint. 

The  cold-t^TJe  prooe<5S  which  The  Po=t  u.sed 
during  the  strike  is  based  on  computer  and 
photographic  technology.  When  editors  fin- 
ished with  an  article  or  headline,  it  was  typed 
onto  plain  white  paper.  This  version  of  the 
story  could  then  be  "read"  by  a  machine 
called  an  optical  scanner,  which  reduced  the 
letters  to  a  perforated  tape. 

That  tape  w.\s  then  fed  into  a  computer 
which  converted  It  almost  Instantly  Into 
photographic  reproductions  of  columns  of 
type.  Other  workers  then  pasted  these  col- 
umns on  cardboard  "grids"  the  size  of 
newspaper  pages. 

A  completed  page  was  photographed  by 
.an  engraving  machine  which  etched  an  im- 
pression of  it  Into  metal.  This  engraving — 
the  equivalent  of  the  printers'  page  form  In 
the  hot  metal  process — w?s  sent  to  the 
stereotype  department  for  conversion  first 
into  a  mat,  then  a  plate  for  the  presses. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  strike,  when  The 
Post  was  being  pu'olished  In  outside  printing 
plants,  the  process  stopped  with  the  pasting 
up  of  pages.  They  were  then  photographed 
and  the  films  sent  to  the  plants  that  would 


print  the  papers.  The  six  plants  converted 
these  films  Into  the  plates  'used  on  their  off- 
set presses. 

On  the  night  of  Oct.  6  The  Post  (with  the 
help  of  nonunion  machinists  brought  In  to 
make  repairs)  got  one  press  of  its  own  run- 
ning. Post  employees  trained  In  Oklahoma 
ran  oflT  100.000  papers.  After  that  the  com- 
pany steadily  expanded  Its  capacity  to  print. 

"We  can't  put  out  anywhere  near  a  full 
paper,"  Meagher  said  on  Oct.  7,  Indeed,  the 
company's  most  optimistic  plan  was  to  pub- 
lish 40  pages  a  day  In  the  plant  on  16th 
Street,  adding  a  few  supplementary  sections 
printed  elsewhere.  This  probably  would  have 
been  enough  to  break  even,  given  the  enor- 
mous savings  on  salaries  of  craft  workers — 
about  •384,000  a  week. 

A  40-page  pai>er  In  two  sectltxis  was  rela- 
tively simple  to  produce,  and  the  amateur 
press  crews  could  cope  with  It.  Anything  big- 
ger and  more  complicated.  It  was  thought, 
might  prove  too  difficult  for  them. 

But  these  calculations  Ignored  one  factor 
which  proved  crucial  to  The  Poet's  prosperity 
during  the  strike — the  esplrlt  de  corps  of  Its 
non-union  employees. 

The  amateurs  In  the  pressroom  began  with 
trepidation  but  within  weeks  were  compet- 
ing with  each  other.  One  of  the  men  sug- 
gested running  a  press  with  an  all-female 
crew.  Women  did  work  regularly  on  the 
presses.  Pride  bubbled  over.  A  hand-lettered 
sign  on  one  press  proclaimed:  "J.  Press — 
printing  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands." 

Soon  the  press  crews  were  bragging  that 
they  could  do  more  complicated  runs — papers 
with  four  sections  instead  of  2.  with  56  pages 
instead  of  40.  Don  Graham,  the  paper's  as- 
sistant general  manager  and  the  man  In 
charge  of  getting  the  paper  out  during  the 
strike,  was  reluctant  to  let  them  try.  "It 
could  be  dangerous."  he  said. 

But  eventually  he  agreed.  On  the  night  of 
Nov.  14  the  press  crew  ran  a  four-section 
paper — a  "collect  run,"  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  trade — for  the  first  time.  'When  Dugan  of 
Local  6  beard  what  was  happyenlng  that 
night,  he  telephoned  the  night  production 
manager  of  The  Post  to  ask  who  the  new 
pressmen  were.  (Throughout  the  strike  Local 
6  suspected  The  Post  had  brought  In  profes- 
sional pressmen  from  outside.  It  had,  but  no 
more  than  a  doeen  at  a  time  as  troubleshoot- 
ers  until  mid-December.  Tht  basic  press  crew 
consisted  of  about  40  people  each  night.) 
Dugan  was  told  that  the  amateurs  were  still 
running  the  presses. 

As  press  capacity  Increased,  the  paper  grew. 
A  handful  of  people  was  doing  the  work  that 
ordinarily  required  dozens.  In  the  stereotype 
department,  for  example,  six  or  seven  work- 
ers made  all  the  plates;  a  normal  union  crew 
was  21  to  25. 

Many  of  the  people  working  In  the  pro- 
duction departments  were  living  at  The  Post 
sleeping  on  cots  in  their  offices.  They  did 
their  normal  Jobs — selling  advertisements  or 
super-vising  accountants,  for  example — dur- 
ing the  day,  ate  In  the  catered  dining  room 
set  up  by  The  Post,  donned  coveralls  and 
worked  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Coffee  breaks  were  brightened  with  beverages 
and  snacks  served  by  waiters  In  tuxedos. 

In  Mrs,  Graham's  words,  these  loyal  com- 
pany employees  became  hawkish."  The  more 
energy  and  enthusiasm  they  Invested  In 
their  work,  the  worse  they  felt  about  the 
possibility  that  the  unions  might  soon  re- 
turn to  The  Post  and  resume  their  old  wars      -r 


of  doing  things. 

"There's  a  real  depression  about  the  unions 
coming  back."  one  of  these  executives  said 
In  January. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Meagher  felt  deeply  In- 
debted to  those  who  put  out  the  paper.  Many 
of  them  received  cash  bonuses  in  December. 
Mrs.   Graham  says   the  strong  opinions  In 
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this  group  undoubtedly  affected  ber.  At  one 
point  during  the  strike  Meagher  Mid  many 
of  his  executive  staff  would  quit  The  Poet 
if  the  paper  "caved  In"  to  the  wilona. 

At  least  as  Important  In  helping  maintain 
The  Post's  firm  position  was  Its  economic 
success.  With  the  pressroom  able  to  ptroduce 
ever-bigger  papers,  and  thanks  to  the  ability 
to  print  supplements  and  early  aections  (the 
Thursday  food  pages  and  Sunday  Styl*  eec- 
tions,  for  example)  at  other  printing  plants. 
The  Poet  was  eventually  able  to  carry  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  advertising  It  would 
have  had  under  normal  conditions. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Poet  was  184 
pages.  104  of  them  printed  In  advance  by 
the  Miami  Herald  In  Florida,  and  trucked 
to  Washington  by  a  convoy  of  tractor-trail- 
ers. Routinely,  early  sections  were  jurinted  In 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio  after  being  assembled 
by  Poet  editors  In  the  cold-type  facilities  of 
the  Richmond  TUnes-Dlspatch. 

Moreover,  the  competition.  The  Washing- 
ton Star,  profited  only  slightly  from  The 
Post's  misfortune.  When  the  strike  began 
Mrs.  Graham  asked  Joe  L.  Allbrltton.  The 
Star's  new  o'wner.  tf  he  would  publish  The 
Post  on  The  Star's  pressee.  It  was  an  unlikely 
request,  since  members  of  Local  6  man  The 
Star's  presses  as  well  as  The  Poet's,  and 
Allbrltton  declined. 

He  reportedly  feared  that  If  he  risked 
closing  down  The  Star  as  a  gesture  of  sup- 
port for  The  Poet,  his  mcmey-loslng  papier 
might  never  reopen  again.  Instead.  The  Star 
hoped  to  gain  some  circulation  and  advertis- 
ing, which  It  did. 

At  first  the  gains  were  dramatic.  Merchants 
who  had  rarely  or  never  advertised  In  The 
Star  suddenly  placed  many  ads  In  the  eve- 
ning paper,  and  It  grew  fat.  Circulation  also 
Increased,  though  only  by  about  30,000  or 
less  than  The  Post  had  lost  In  the  previous 
two  years.  Some  businessmen  In  Washington 
said — not  for  quotation — that  they  dldnt 
mind  seeing  The  Post  squirming  under  the 
pressure  of  the  strike. 

During  its  years  of  great  pro^>erlty  The 
Post  had  made  some  enemies  In  the  buslneBs 
community;  some  thought  the  p^>er  was 
too  smug,  too  quick  to  raise  advertising 
rates  and  too  Sloppy  in  the  prodncUon  of 
ads.  Others  disliked  The  Post  for  Its  polities. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  strike,  when  it 
appeared  that  The  3tar  might  be  profiting 
substantially,  some  Poet  executives  worried. 
They  had  spent  years  building  a  clear  2-to-l 
advantage  over  The  Star  in  advertising  line- 
age, and  a  lead  almost  as  great  in  circula- 
tion. Would  these  be  lost? 

But  as  "nie  Post  grew.  The  Star  again 
shrunk.  By  the  time  the  strike  ended,  the 
statistics  showed  that  The  Post  was  printing 
65  per  cent  of  all  newsp^>er  advertising 
published  In  Washington.  Before  the  strike 
the  figure  was  70  per  cent.  The  Post  expected 
to  retrieve  more  of  that  lost  6  p«  cent  once 
it  could  return  to  normal  production. 

In  sum.  The  Post  could  wait  for  the  press- 
men and  the  other  unions  to  perceive  the 
true  balance  of  power  In  the  strike  and  to 
react  accordingly.  The  violence  with  which 
the  strike  began  lent  righteousness  to  the 
company's  cause.  It  also  made  'the  com- 
pany's executives  determined — determined 
to  change  the  labor  situation  at  The  Poet 
now.  not  later. 

"We  win  never  have  another  chance  like 
thi.s,"  Mrs.  Graham  said  during  the  strike. 

The  normal  solution  to  a  strike  Is  collective 
bargaining,  but  In  fact  there  never  'was  any 
real  bargaining  between  The  Post  and  Local 
6.  The  day  the  strike  began  Dugan  called  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service  to  say  he  pre- 
sumed the  meeting  scheduled  for  that  day 
would  not  be  held.  He  was  right. 

The  Post  refused  to  meet  the  vnlon  for 
several  days,  saying  a  cooling  off  was  needed 
after  the  violence.  After  an  initial  meeting 
at  which  company  and  union  both  made 


a  few  otmoesBlons,  their  positions  hardened. 
Tb»  hostiUty  on  both  sldea  was  ferocious, 
aooordlng  to  sources  in  the  mediation  serv- 
ice. 

Tet  Dugan  and  his  colleagues  acted  as 
though  they  were  getting  the  best  of  the 
strike,  according  to  Uioee  sources.  "Thoee 
dumb  Jerks."  I>ugan  would  say  of  The  Post's 
negotlatara  at  the  end  of  a  union  caucus 
during  the  talks,  "they're  playing  right  into 
our  hands." 

Tba  mediators  began  to  worry  that  he 
dldnt  realise  what  was  happening  to  his 
\inlon.  One  of  the  senior  officials  of  the 
mediation  service  said  Just  after  the  strike 
t>egan:  "If  I  were  Dugan  I'd  be  looking  for 
somebody  high  up  in  The  Washington  Post 
Co.  who  I  could  go  to  and  say,  'Boy,  did  we 
screw  up!  Now  how  do  we  get  out  of  this 
mess?'  " 

But  Dugan  never  saw  it  that  'way.  He 
i^tparently  was  waiting  for  The  Post  to  signal 
its  wllllngnese  to  cave  In. 

"Dugan  and  his  men  thought  they  had  The 
Post  on  its  knees,"  according  to  one  source 
in  the  mediation  service.  "They  held  on  so 
tight,  and  'they  were  so  nasty  In  the  negotia- 
ting sessions,  that  when — if — they  realized 
that  The  Post  was  actually  winning.  It  was 
too  late  to  turn  back." 

ftom  the  outset  it  looked  like  a  most 
Intractable  dispute.  The  Post  said  early  on 
that  it  would  not  allow  whoe'ver  had  vandal- 
ized Its  presses  to  return  to  work  under  any 
circumstances.  The  'union  voted  at  a  meet- 
ing dtiring  the  strike  not  to  return  to  work 
unless  all  its  members  returned. 

Dugan  told  his  men  at  a  meeting  soon  after 
the  strike  began  that  it  wo'uld  end  with  a 
better  contract  than  the  old  one.  He  said 
repeatedly  be  would  accept  no  changes  in  the 
(dd  way  of  doing  things.  Tet  The  Poet  was 
determined  to  get  those  basic  changes. 

The  first  hopeful  attempt  to  move  the 
negotiations  forward  was  made  by  the  media- 
tion service — ostensibly  by  W.  J.  Usery  Jr, 
thsa  the  director  of  the  service,  now  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Usery  avoided  personal  Involvement  in 
The  Post  strike,  but  lent  his  name  and 
presence,  to  an  effort  organized  by  a  senior 
deputy,  Kenneth  Moffett,  to  Jolt  The  Poet  and 
Local  6  into  real  negotiations.  In  late  Octo- 
ber Usery  sent  telegrams  to  the  local  and 
international  leaders  of  al'  the  unions  with 
members  working  at  The  Poet,  inviting  them 
to  meet  with  him  on  Oct.  28  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  negotiations  going. 

iSoOett  wanted  The  Post  and  Local  6  to 
negottste  in  a  room  filled  with  representa- 
tives of  other  unions.  This,  Moffett  hoped, 
would  force  them  to  bargain  seriously,  since 
both  would  want  to  prove  their  good  faith  to 
this  audience. 

The  plan  didn't  work,  and  may  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  In  that  public  forum 
the  other  union  leaders  'went  out  of  their 
way  to  express  solidarity  'with  the  pressmen. 
They  all  agreed  to  put  off  their  own  negotia- 
tions 'With  The  Post  \intll  the  pressmen  had 
negotiated  a  new  contract. 

Support  from  the  other  unions  un- 
doubtedly strengthened  the  pressmen's  re- 
solve, but  It  'was  at  least  partly  disingenuous. 
Privately,  several  of  the  same  unions  were 
signaling  The  Post  that  they  were  appalled 
by  the  pressmen's  violence. 

Yet  the  local  officers  of  the  key  craft 
unions  at  The  Post  were  sincerely  loyal  to 
Local  6.  The  printers'  union — the  largest, 
with  nearly  600  members,  and  the  only  one 
to  respect  the  strike  although  It  had  a  valid 
contract  with  The  Post — was  Indebted  to 
Dugan  for  his  role  In  the  Padilla  incident. 
The  mailers'  union,  the  second  largest  with 
about  275  members,  had  traditionally  nego- 
tiated Jointly  with  the  pressmen,  and  be- 
lieved that  Local  6  had  helped  give  its  semi- 


skilled wm-kers  wages  as  hl^^  as  Washington 
public  school  teacben. 

As  for  the  vlOlenoe  of  Oct.  1.  many  union 
officials  <iuleUy  sptead  the  word  The  Poet 
had  enggeratod  It,  or  even  had  caoaed  it 
d^berattiy  to  deprive  the  pr'wiitHiftn  of  pub- 
Uc  suppwt.  These  stories  were  widely  be- 
lieved by  union  members. 

In  late  Novonber.  the  wife  ot  a  mailer  told 
The  Journal  Measenger  of  "uneimiin  that  the 
pressmen  "have  plctoral  proof,  plctoree  they 
took,  of  the  condition  of  the  preestoom  he- 
tore  they  left.  None  of  the  damage  that  The 
Poet  has  cited  bad  taken  place  by  them." 

The  new  negoUaUug  forum  at  the  media- 
tion service  failed  to  produce  any  break  in 
the  strike.  The  Post  did  make  two  new  pro- 
posals, but  the  pressmen  never  responded 
substantively.  More  than  once  officers  of  Lo- 
cal 6  said  that  every  provision  In  their  old 
contract  was  "for  sale" — ^that  The  Poet  could 
buy  out  each  one.  The  mediators  tried  re- 
peatedly to  get  them  to  start  naming  the 
prices  of  a  few  key  provisions,  but  they 
would  not  respond.  Only  once,  late  in  the 
negotiations,  did  they  suggest  a  possible 
buy-out  of  a  relatively  minor  scheduling 
provision. 

At  a  negotiating  session  on  Oct.  29.  the 
mediators  blew  up  at  Dugan  and  Davis  In 
front  of  the  representatives  from  the  other 
unions.  Moffett  reacted  angrily  when  the 
two  leaders  of  Local  8  began  giggling,  and 
told  them  loudly  that  this  was  a  serious 
business — men  were  on  strike,  out  of  work, 
and  It  was  time  to  negotiate. 

On  Nov.  6.  at  the  request  of  the  interna- 
tional officers  of  several  of  the  unions  in- 
volved, a  secret  meeting  was  held  between 
Post  officials  and  Dugan  and  Davis.  The 
unions  had  asked  Meagher  to  tell  Dugan  and 
Davis  what  the  "bottom  line"  really  was — 
to  try  to  get  away  from  bargaining  table 
rhetoric  and  down  to  aerious  conversation. 

The  Post  was  represented  at  this  meeting 
by  Meagher,  Wallaoe  and  David  Roes,  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Seyfarth.  Shaw,  Fair- 
'weather  &  Qeraldson  which  represents  Ttie 
Post  in  lalK»-  matters.  Ross  had  helped  settle 
a  dispute  with  pressmen  in  St.  Louis  earlier 
in  the  fall,  and  was  brought  in  to  see  tf  his 
experience  there  could  be  of  use  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  meeting  did  not  go  well.  According  to 
Meagher.  "We  tried  to  spend  half  an  hotir 
telling  them  how  to  negotiate."  He  says  he 
told  Dugan  and  Davis  that  money  and  Job 
guarantees  were  available  in  return  for  con- 
cessions on  the  issues  that  concerned  The 
Post,  but  that  they  did  not  respond. 

According  to  sources  In  the  mediation  serv- 
ice, Dugan  read  Ross'  presence  at  this  meet- 
ing ss  a  sign  that  The  Post  was  finally  getting 
serious.  At  last,  Dugan  reckoned,  'The  Post 
realized  that  the  pressmen  couldn't  make  a 
deal  with  Wallace.  But  Ross  never  reappeared 
at  a  negotiating  session. 

In  early  November  one  serious  effort  was 
made  to  bring  an  Influential  outsider  Into 
the  case.  This  was  also  Kenneth  Moffett's 
Idea.  Sam  Kagel,  a  well-known  mediator 
based  in  San  Francisco,  agreed  In  principle 
to  arbitrate  the  dispute  If  both  sides  invited 
him.  Moffett  put  this  Idea  to  Dugan.  who 
rejected  it.  "We're  not  going  to  put  our  con- 
tract Into  the  hands  of  an  arbitrator,"  he 
said. 

Moffett  also  asked  The  Post  If  It  would  ac- 
cept ECagel's  services — without  saying  the 
pressmen  had  already  declined  them. 
Meagher  also  declined,  noting  that  Kagel  was 
an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Graham's,  so  would  not 
be  an  appropriate  mediator.  Moreover,  said 
Meagher,  The  Post  did  not  think  the  dispute 
was  suitable  for  binding  arbitration. 

At  about  this  time  the  Post  craft  unions 
decided  to  band  together  In  a  formal  orga- 
nization. Brian  Flores,  administrative  officer 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore  local  of  The 
Newspaper  Guild,  became  the  leader  of  this 
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group,  which  called  itself  Post  UiiIoils  United. 
Vlores  was  a  militant  supporter  of  the  press- 
men's cause. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  this  new  group,  ac- 
cording to  an  Informed  source,  all  but  one  of 
the  union  leaders  exchanged  assurances  of 
mutual  support  and  eventual  victory.  The 
exception  was  Prank  P.  Crosby,  business  rep- 
resentative of  Local  26  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

According  to  this  source,  Crosby  suggested 
that  the  unions  were  losing  the  strike — that 
Tlie  Post  was  publishing  a  successful  paper 
without  them. 

Crosby  said  the  unions  might  be  better  off 
If  they  went  back  to  work  and  bargained 
from  Inside  the  building.  The  others  "almost 
ran  him  out  of  town  on  a  rail,"  the  source 
said. 

On  Nov.  28,  Meagher  asked  for  another 
secret  meeting  with  Local  6.  "We  wanted  to 
see  If  there  was  any  way  to  get  some  mean- 
ingful dialogue  going,"  be  said  later.  "Prom 
that  meeting  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  we 
really  weren't  going  to  be  able  to  talk." 

Meagher,  "frustrated  as  hell,"  speculated 
for  weeks  that  Dugan  and  Davis  could  not 
effectively  negotiate  for  Local  6.  Mediators 
in  the  dispute  felt  similarly. 

Post  executives  and  the  mediators  devel- 
oped several  theories  to  explain  the  total 
lack  of  bargaining  by  the  pressmen.  An  ob- 
vious one — though  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  it — was  that  the  leadership  of  Local 
6  was  Itself  somehow  Involved  in  the  violence 
of  Oct.  1.  According  to  this  theory,  the  lead- 
ers couldn't  negotiate  until  The  Post  "cried 
uncle"  and  offered  a  complete  amnesty.  In- 
stead, the  Post  filed  a  damage  suit  against 
the  local  and  International  pressmen's  unions 
asking  for  (15  million.  (The  unions  later 
countersued  with  suits  against  The  Post 
claiming  (25.1  million  ) 

Another  theory  was  that  Dugan  and  Davis 
simply  did  not  know  how  to  react  to  the 
new  situation  created  by  the  violence  of  Oct. 
1.  In  the  past  the  pressmen  had  always  bar- 
gained from  a  position  of  strength;  sudden- 
ly, they  were  on  the  defensive — ■in  a  deep, 
deep  hole."  as  one  mediator  put  it. 

A  third  theory  was  that  Local  6  simply  mi.--- 
read  the  entire  situation.  "Dugan  was  listen- 
ing at  the  wrong  keyholes  all  the  way 
through."  one  source  in  the  mediation  serv- 
ice observed.  "We  had  a  sandlot  team  playing 
the  goddam  all-stars."  a  member  of  the 
pressmen's  union  said  later,  comparing'  tlic 
local's  leadership  to  the  company's. 

Another  theory  was  that  Dugan's  pride  airl 
stubbornness  carried  the  day — that  he  sim- 
ply refused  to  preside  over  any  diminution 
of  Local  6'8  power.  "He's  a  stubborn  Irish- 
man." one  former  friend  said. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  not 
disputed:  during  a  strike  which  lasted  4'j 
months,  there  was  no  serious  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
term.  The  Post  took  .several  initiatives  which, 
it  said,  were  intended  to  get  bargaining  mov- 
ing. The  union  did  not  respond,  explaining 
that  it  could  not  reply  to  proposals  which 
only  meant  "retrogression'  in  their  contract. 

Prom  the  outset  Local  6  said  The  Post  was 
out  to  bust  It.  "To  do  Dugan  and  Davis  cred- 
it." Mrs.  Graham  said  at  the  end  of  Jtiiuiar.v. 
"I  think  they  did  believe  we  wanted  to  bu.-it 
them."  As  the  strike  went  on — atid  as  the 
pressmen's  situation  began  to  appear  worse 
and  worse — the  union  found  more  and  more 
rea.son  to  believe  that  thi.s  was  s.-). 

Company  officials  at  all  leveN  former 
executives  who  quit  or  were  tired  fiom  The 
Post  organization  all  insist,  without  excep- 
tion, that  The  Po«t  never  thought  seriously 
of  busting  a  union  before  Oct.  1. 

In  mid-September  Meagher  met  with  a 
Broup  of  management  employees  to  flU  them 
m  on  the  labor  situation.  He  o\itllned  The 
Post's  objectives,  but  said:  "We  recognize 
that    Rome   wa.sn't   built    in   a  day.   and   we 


won't  achle/e  all  of  the  changes  we  have 
proposed  In  the  present  negotiating  sessions. 
.  .  .  We  are  fully  committed  to  seeking  and 
signing  fair  and  equitable  contracts  for  our 
employees  covered  by  the  various  unions  we 
are  negotiating  with." 

Inquiries  pursued  over  four  months  un- 
covered no  evidence  that  Meagher  was  In- 
sincere when  he  said  that.  There  were  cer- 
tainly some  Post  officials  who  would  have 
preferred  putting  out  a  new.spaper  without 
any  unions,  but  that  did  not  mean  the  com- 
pany had  adopted  a  union-busting  policy. 

The  most  persuasive  evidence  on  this  score, 
perhaps,  was  the  contract  The  Post  signed 
with  its  printers  In  1974.  The  contract  gave 
every  Post  printer  a  lifetime  Job  guarantee 
and  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union  a 
union  shop  for  the  indefinite  future. 

After  Oct.  1,  clearly.  The  Post's  attitude 
changed  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate 
the  impact  of  the  "riot"  In  the  pressroom 
on  the  company's  management,  particularly 
Mrs.  Graham  and  her  sou  Don.  Their  own 
employees  had  deliberately  sabotaged  the 
ne.v.spaper,  arguably,  some  of  them  actu- 
ally tried  to  burn  It  down.  "How  do  you  In- 
vite the.se  people  back  into  your  building 
after  -.vhat  they  have  done?"  Meager  asked 
rhetorically  on  Oct.  1. 

In  the  days  that  followed  the  company 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  If  the  press- 
men were  to  return.  It  would  have  to  be 
under  radically  altered  conditions.  The  vio- 
lence, management  decided,  proved  the  need 
for  more  company  control  In  the  pres.sroom 
The  Po.^t  would  pay  the  pressmen  hand- 
.=«melv  to  get  what  It  wanted,  but  it  had  to 
get  what  It  wanted. 

The  company  al.so  rec<ignized  that  the 
union  might  never  go  along.  By  the  end  of 
October,  company  officials  were  speaking 
openly  among  themselves  about  the  possi- 
bility of  •'hiring  replacements"  for  the  strik- 
ing pres.smen.  Mrs.  Graham  was  under  pres- 
sure from  numerous  other  publishers  to  bust 
the  pre.ssmens  union.  "A  lot  of  publishers 
are  mad  at  h«r  for  pu.ssyf(x>ting  around," 
according  to  the  publisher  of  one  large 
Southern  daily.  But  she  told  them  all— In 
October  and  early  November — that  she  stUl 
hoped  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Bv  mid-November  Meagher  was  making 
acti\e  plans— contingency  plans,  he  called 
them  -  to  hire  new  pressmen.  On  Nov.  20  he 
and  Virgil  Schroeder,  his  vice  president  for 
operations,  flew  to  Oklahoma  City  to  ask  of- 
ficials of  the  SPPI  to  help  line  up  pressmen 
who  could  be  loaned  to  The  Post  by  SPPI 
members.  Tliese  men  would  keep  the  presses 
runnuiK  while  the  paper  trained  permanent 
replacements.  If  It  decided  to  hire  them. 

The  failure  of  the  Nov.  26  secret  meeting 
with  Local  6  convinced  Meagher  to  proceed 
with  hl.s  plan  On  Dec.  4  The  Post  presented 
a  •  1  .ial7  contract  proposal  to  the  pre.ssmen. 
In  it  The  Post  proposed  to  wipe  out  every 
di.sputod  provision  of  the  old  contract.  lii 
return  for  an  almost  total  loss  of  union 
prerogatives,  the  company  offered  money: 
by  the  third  year  of  the  proposed  contract. 
The  Post  said,  the  average  pressman  would 
earn  >22.0O0  to  $25,000,  depending  on  over- 
time pavment.s,  without  working  more  than 
five  shifts  a  week.  (However,  about  50  men 
would  have  had  to  work  as  "floaters'  on  call 
from  the  company  with  as  in  tie  as  24  hours' 
notice.  I 

Under  the  old  contrai  t  the  ba.se  wage  wa.s 
$14,500  The  average  pres.sman.  hoivever, 
earned  more  than  $22,000  in  1974  with  over- 
time and  penalty  payments  adder!. 

The  union  leaders  presented  this  offer  - 
and  another  one  made  to  the  stereotypers 
who  belong  to  Local  6— at  a  meeting  on 
Dec  7.  They  did  not  reconmiend  it  for  rati- 
fication or  rejection.  In  discussing  the  com- 
pany proposal  to  the  pres.smen,  according 
to  several  union  members,  Dugan  did  not 
try   to  explain   how  much   money    it   would 


be  worth,  but  described  in  detail  what  the 
union  would  lose.  The  men  voted  to  reject 
the  final  proposals  by  249  to  5. 

The  union  apparently  believed  that  The 
Post  would  modify  thla  offer.  Previous  Post 
managements  had  often  made  substantial 
alterations  In  so-called  "final  offers."  Hut 
this  time  there  would  be  no  changes. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  10,  Meagher  and  Mrs 
Graham  announced  that  The  Post  was  im- 
mediately hiring  temporary  replacements  for 
the  pressmen  (mostly  men  Meagher  had  ar- 
ranged for  in  Oklahoma)  and  would  hire 
permanent  replacements  if  Local  6  did  not 
not  accept  the  final  offer  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Dugan  .said  he  would  not  resubmit  the  final 
offer  to  his  men.  who  had  already  made  their 
sentiments  clear.  The  next  week,  large  ad.s 
began  to  appear  in  The  Post's  help-wanted 
section:  "Immediate  Openings,  Production 
Personnel,  Newspaper  Preseroom,"  the  ads 
began.  They  ended  with  a  warning:  "Please 
be  advised  that  we  are  seeking  replacements 
for  strikers." 

The  final  day  after  the  ad  appeared  sev- 
eritl  himdred  i>eople  turned  up  to  apply  for 
the  Jobs.  The  line  of  applicants  stretched 
out  of  The  Post  building  down  15th  Street. 
It  passed  right  through  the  preo.smen's  picket 
line. 

During  the  next  month  more  than  2.000 
people  applied  to  be  pressmen  at  The  Post. 
The  company  had  little  trouble  ftlling  the 
Jobs. 

In  December  The  Post  changed  ItH  mem- 
bership in  SPPI.  Mrs.  Graham  liad  declined 
to  become  a  full  member  In  1973  because  this 
required  an  avowedly  antl-unlon  pledge  at 
the  time.  In  December  Meagher  agreed  to 
become  a  full  member,  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion, he  said,  for  all  that  SPPI  had  done  for 
The  Post  during  its  emergency.  However,  he 
said,  no  one  m  Oklahoma  City  had  asked  for 
a  new  pledge  from  The  Post. 

AN  UNCERTAIN  OUTCOME 

The  decision  to  hire  new  pressmen  did  not 
end  the  strike,  because  It  did  not  bring  the 
other  craft  unions  back  to  work.  But  the 
company  was  given  cause  for  optimism  on 
the  very  day  It  announced  the  plan  to  hire 
replacements  In  the  pressroom. 

That  day  The  Post  held  a  negotiating  ses- 
sion with  the  mailers'  union  which  repre- 
sents the  220-odd  men  who  work  In  the  mall- 
room,  .sorting  and  bundling  papers  as  they 
come  off  the  presses.  The  Post  regarded  the 
mailers  as  the  key  to  the  strike;  if  they 
.settled  and  returned  to  work,  the  company 
felt,  everyone  else  would  follow.  Leaders  of 
the  other  unions  agreed. 

That  morning.  Wallace  told  the  mailers 
that  Mrs.  Graham  was  about  to  announce 
her  plans  to  replace  the  striking  pressmen. 
The  mailers'  negotiators  accepted  the  news 
calmly,  and  proceeded  to  conduct  the  long- 
est negotiating  session  The  Post  had  held 
with  any  union  since  the  strike  began.  After- 
ward a  federal  mediator  called  It  a  "friendly" 
meeting. 

That  wa-s  the  signal  The  Post  was  watting 
for.  It  .seemed  to  mean  that  the  mailers — 
and  thus  the  other  unions — would  acquiesce, 
however  unhappily,  and  work  in  the  same 
shop  with  non-union  pressmen.  Two  days 
later,  Meagher  told  reporters  he  saw  "the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  although  lie 
added  it  would  still  take  some  time  to  get 
the  craft  unions  back  Into  the  building. 

He  was  right  about  that.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  other  unlonii — that  is.  the  leaders 
and  busine.ss  representatives  of  the  other 
unlon.s — were  extremely  reluctant  to  take 
the  formal  step  that  would  symbolize  aban- 
donment of  the  pre-ssmen.  For  a  union  man 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  painful  .step 
to  taUe. 

At  this  stage  the  mediation  service  hoped 
the  international  unions  whose  locals  were 
involved  In  the  strike  would  take  the  lead. 
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But  this  didn't  happen,  at  least  not  openly. 
"It  was  a  poUtloal  football."  according  to 
one  source  in  the  mediation  aervloe.  No  In- 
ternational union  leader  wanted  the  noto- 
riety that  would  accompany  an  open  gesturs 
to  settle  with  The  Post.  Though  all  of  them 
apparently  expected  their  members  to  go 
baclj  to  work  eventually,  none  wanted  to  be 
seen  hurrying  the  process.  So  It  took  two 
months. 

The  one  exception  was  Washington  Print- 
ing Specialties  and  Paper  Products  Union, 
Local  449,  which  represents  paper  handlers 
and  pressroom  general  workers — 82  full-time 
men  and  20  substitutes.  These  men  do  heavy 
and  dirty  work,  moving  the  huge  rolls  of 
newsprint  and  cleaning  up  In  the  pressroom. 
They  are  affiliated  with  the  same  Interna- 
tional union  as  the  striking  pressmen. 

But  Local  449  never  Joined  Post  Unions 
United,  In  fact  or  in  spirit.  The  paperhan- 
dlers  comprised  a  predominantly  black  local 
whi-h  has  long  been  on  the  outs  with  other 
ncvv.«paper  unions  in  Washington,  and  even 
Sled  formal  charges  of  racial  discrimination 
against  several. 

Local  449  began  meeting  secretly  with  The 
Po.st  in  November,  and  on  Dec.  22  The  Post 
announced  that  It  had  come  to  terms  with 
the  paperhandlers.  They  began  to  return  to 
work  the  next  day,  although  Sol  Plshko, 
pre^lJent  of  the  International  Printing  and 
Oraplilc  Communications  Union,  to  which 
loc.il  449  and  the  pre:;smen  both  belonged, 
tried  hard  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

Ovit'iders  continued  to  try  to  do  some- 
tliin;  e'Jcut  the  strike.  A  committee  orga- 
nised by  striking  members  of  the  Newspaper 
GiiilJ  solicited  sUiiatures  from  prominent 
citi.'i.ns  for  a  petition  a.sklng  both  sides  to 
submit  their  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  The 
Popt   declined. 

Mrs.  Graham  met  with  George  Meany, 
prpMJent  of  the  AFL-ClO.  The  lalxDr  federa- 
tion had  expressed  support  for  the  press- 
men tiiroughout  the  strike,  and  its  public 
reUiliins  department  refused  to  talk  to  Post 
reporters  during  it.  but  well-placed  sources 
."^alJ  th\t  these  gestures  were  largely  sym- 
bolic: the  AFL-CIO  leadership  did  not  hold  a 
hlt;h  opinion  of  the  pressmen  or  their  strike. 

Meany  failed  to  convince  Mrs.  Graham  to 
taice  a  more  pliable  approach  to  the  press- 
men. At  one  point  he  asked  what  she  would 
have  done  if  they  had  accepted  The  Post's 
final  offer.  "Slit  my  tliroat,"  she  replied,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  one  credible  source  in  the  labor 
movement.  (She  refused  to  comment  on 
thl^.) 

The  final  Important  break  In  the  strike 
came  on  Feb.  15.  when  the  mailers  voted  129 
to  58  to  ratify  a  new  contract.  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  the  mailers'  leadership.  Charles  B. 
Scott,  the  local  union's  president,  said  his' 
men  had  accepted  a  "bad"  contract,  but 
were  afraid  to  reject  It.  fearing  they  would 
share  the  pressmen's  fate  if  they  did. 

Scott  was  unhappy  both  because  the  new 
contract  called  for  some  reduction  In  man- 
ning (about  10  of  170  regular  jobs  were  lost) 
and  because  it  meant  his  union  would 
abandon  his  friend  Dugan  and  the  pressmen. 
The  money  package  they  accepted  was  the 
one  The  Post  ofi'ered  all  the  unions:  weekly 
raises  of  $28.10,  $30  and  $10  In  each  year  of 
a  three-year  contract,  plus  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  the  second  and  third  years.  By 
1979.  a  mailer  will  earn  a  minimiun  of  $18,700 
a  year. 

On  the  night  of  Feb.  16,  mailers  and  print- 
ers began  to  return  to  work.  The  Feb.  18  edi- 
tion of  The  Post  was  printed  the  traditional 
way,  In  hot  metal.  Angry  members  of  Local  6 
continue  to  picket  outside  The  Post,  but  to 
no  avail.  Except  for  them  and  a  handful  of 
supporters  from  other  unions  who  refused 
to  cross  their  picket  line,  the  strike  had 
ended— after  139  days. 

The  impact  of  the  strike  on  The  Post  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  paper  survived  the 


strike  remarkably  unscathed.  Thanks  to  in- 
surance coverage  and  the  success  of  Its  make- 
shift printing  operation,  the  newspaper  lost 
only  about  $800,000  In  after-tax  earnings  be- 
cause of  the  walkout,  according  to  figures 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. (The  International  Typographical 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  $2  million  in 
strike  benefits  to  its  members — printers  and 
maUers.)  By  reducing  manning  and  overtime 
in  the  pressroom,  The  Post  e:{pects  to  save 
$2  million  this  year. 

The  company  hopes  to  turn  its  success  into 
a  new  era  of  improved  labor  relations,  but  in 
the  first  two  weeks  after  the  unions  returned 
it  became  apparent  that  this  won't  be  easy. 
Some  of  the  mer  are  angry  and  frustrated. 
The  paper  has  contained  an  tmusual  num- 
ber of  errors,  and  some  supervisors  are  afraid 
that  a  few  printers  are  expressing  their  un- 
happlness  by  disnipttng  the  production 
process. 

Ed  Hoover,  the  printers'  chapel  chairman, 
denies  this.  He  says:  "No  foreman  or  com- 
posing room  supervi.'-or  has  rerorted  any 
problem  whatsoever  with  production  caused 
by  the  printers.  I  have  Investigated  it  myself 
and  I'm  satisfied  the  men  are  doing  the  work 
according  to  their  usual  high  standards" 

The  Post's  management  has  learned  a  preat 
deal  about  the  Jobs  lt.~  employees  perform, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this 
knowledge  afTects  the  company.  Mrs.  Graham 
herself  spent  almost  every  Saturday  night  of 
the  strike  in  the  mallroom,  gluing  Sunday 
papers  in  brov.n  wra:>pers  for  mail  subscrib- 
ers. It  was  a  grimy  job.  and  those  who  did  it 
found  new  sympathy  for  the  worhers  who 
regt'larly  performed  that  task. 

All  over  the  building,  non-union  workers 
who  did  craft  Jobs  grew  tired  of  the  mo- 
notony, the  difficult  conditions  and  the  long 
hours. 

At  the  same  time,  executives  discovered 
how  many  more  craft  workers  The  Post  had 
than  were  needed  to  do  the  work.  Before, 
they  presumed  there  was  featherbedding; 
now  they  are  sure  of  it. 

All  other  papers  where  the  pressmen  were 
busted  but  other  unions  remained,  labor  rela- 
tions have  changed  substantially.  At  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  for  example,  where  the 
pressmen  were  replaced  in  1974.  "We've  had 
a  lot  of  good  things  happen  to  us,"  according 
to  George  Johnson,  a  vice  president.  The 
other  unions  have  become  less  difficult  to 
dead  with,  he  said. 

The  human  cost  of  the  long  strike  is  easy 
to  see.  It  took  an  enormous  toll. 

More  than  1,200  people  lost  varying 
amounts  of  income  in  the  strike.  The  big 
unions  paid  strike  benefits  which  compen- 
sated for  some  of  the  losses,  but  some  got 
no  benefits  at  all.  Many  lost  mere  than  $5,000 
in  salary. 

The  struggle  within  The  Newspaper  Guild 
caused  a  special  kind  of  anguish  for  hundreds 
of  its  editorial  and  commercial  employee 
members  at  The  Post.  Though  the  Post  unit 
cf  the  Guild  voted  to  keep  working,  more 
than  200  full-time  employees  who  belonged 
to  the  union  decided  they  could  not  In  good 
conscience  defy  the  Washington-Baltimore 
Local  (whose  executive  board  voted  to  re- 
spect the  strike)  or  cross  the  craft  unions' 
picket  lines.  (Pressmen,  mailers  and  photo- 
engravers  all  maintained  picket  lines.) 

Some  GuUdsmen  who  worked  thought  they 
really  shouldn't  be  inside  the  building,  but 
felt  It  would  be  suicidal  to  strike.  Some 
drafted — but  none  delivered,  apparently — 
letters  of  resignation.  Morale  in  the  news- 
room and  In  the  advertising  departments  was 
low. 

The  greatest  suffering,  probably,  was  en- 
dured by  members  cf  Local  6.  In  the  end  they 
found  themselves  alone  and  rejected  by  vir- 
tually everyone.  On  Feb.  20  a  group  of  26 
striking  pressmen  sat  in  at  AFL-CIO  head- 
quarters  on    16th   Street,   demanding   some 


gesture  of  support  from  Iifeany  and  the  na- 
tional leadership.  But  even  In  the  house  of 
labor  they  found  no  solace.  Meany,  m 
FlMlda,  said  he  would  not  succumb  to  pres- 
sure tactics,  and  authorized  police  to  clear 
the  building  and  arrest  the  pressmen. 

Some  Post  executives  said  the  pressmen 
deserved  what  they  got,  but  most  knew  this 
was  not  entirely  true.  The  company's  hostility 
was  directed  toward  the  leadership  of  the 
union.  Dugan  is  "an  evil  man."  Meagher  said. 
Davis  lost  all  sympathy  among  many  who 
thought  they  were  his  friends  when  he  car- 
ried a  hand-lettered  sign  in  a  pressmen's 
demonstration  which  said:  "Phil  Shot  the 
Wrong  Graham."  When  Mrs.  Graham  saw  a 
photograph  of  this  allusion  to  her  husband, 
who  had  shot  himself,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "My  God,  net  thi'."  she  said. 

But  most  company  officials  knew  that 
E>avis.  Dugan  and  the  militants  they  blamed 
for  provoking  the  violence  of  Oct.  i  did  net 
typify  the  entire  union.  Company  officials 
said  more  than  a  hundred  pressmen  were 
loyal,  honest  employees,  many  with  decades 
of  service  to  The  Washington  Post.  Eighteen 
cf  them — and  the  same  number  of  stereo- 
typers— decided  to  leave  their  unl.sn  andte- 
turn  to  work,  but  most  couldn't  bring  them.- 
Eelves  to  do  that. 

One  who  couldn't  was  John  Clauss,  a  59- 
year-old  pressman  who  came  to  The  Post  in 
1358,  one  of  the  men  who  received  $300  from 
the  company  to  move  here  wl:e:i  the  Collier's 
printing  plant  folded  In  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Accordl;ig  to  his  wife  s.r.<l  friends.  Clausi  was 
deeply  attached  to  both  The  Post  and  his 
un:;>n. 

Ee  was  a  quiet  man.  After  years  In  the 
pressroom,  loud  noises  bothered  him.  Ke  col- 
lected bells;  all  kinds  of  Email  bells  fiUed 
lis  home  in  Wheatcn.  The  srike  upset  him 
profoundly,  particularly  the  fact  that  noth- 
ing h.ippened — there  was  no  bargaining,  no 
sense  of  progress.  He  worried  about  the  fu- 
ture, especially  after  nc  v  pre-smcn  were 
hired  by  The  Post.  He  was  Just  a  year  or  so 
from  retirement.  His  daughter  had  just  mar- 
ried, and  he  hoped  to  help  her  and  her  bus- 
bend  get  en  their  feet.  What  If  he  had  no  Job? 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  7,  a  troubled  John 
Clauss  asked  to  be  excused  from  the  picket 
line  duty  he  had  performed  for  four  months. 
He  went  home  to  brood.  On  Tuesday,  Feb. 
10,  when  no  one  else  was  home,  Clauss  shot 
himself  through  the  head. 

A  reporter  for  WMAL  television  went  to  the 
Clauss  home  and  Interviewed  his  wife  and 
daughter.  The  reporter  asked  Mrs.  Clauss 
whom  she  blamed  for  her  husband's  death. 

W^ritten  out  In  cold  black  and  white,  her 
answer  looks  :  little  awkward,  'yet  it  may  be 
her  best  possible  epitaph  for  this  long,  sad 
strike: 

"Who  do  I  blame?  It  was  Just  unsolvable 
circumstances.  There  weren't  .  .  .  the  talks 
.  .  .  were  Just,  you  know  ...  no  decisions  .  .  . 
no  give  or  take  . . ." 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  ajn.  on 
Tuesday  next.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  wlU  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  assistant  lead- 
er, for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  which  period 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  8650,  an  6ct  to  assist  low- 
income  persons  in  insulating  their  homes. 
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There  Is  a  time  agreement  on  that 
measure.  Rollcall  votes  are  anticipated. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure. 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8617, 
an  act  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
and  postal  employees  their  rights  to  par- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ticipate  voluntarily  as  private  citizens  In 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation. 


March  J,  1970 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1976 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Tuesday  next  at  11 
a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:46  a.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
I'ue.^day,  March  9,  1976,  at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CLIFFORD  C.  OAT.  SR. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEN"rATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  1976.  Connecticut  and  my  own 
Second  District  of  Connecticut  lost  one  of 
its  most  repected  citizens.  Clifford  C.  Oat. 
Sr.,  of  Norwich. 

A  man  of  great  awareness  and  public- 
philanthropy,  Mr.  Oat  was  a  distin- 
guished newspaper  publisher  and  an  elo- 
quent proponent  for  a  regional  approach 
in  planning  our  district's  economic  and 
social  development.  In  these  regards,  he 
made  invaluable  contributions. 

Mr.  Oat  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1919  with  his  family's  Norwich  Bulletin, 
and  he  quickly  became  engaged  in  prac- 
tically all  phases  of  newspaper  opera- 
tions. Making  notable  accomplishments 
in  the  editorial  and  business  areas  of  the 
newspaper,  he  was  appointed  general 
manager  and  copublisher  m  1947. 

In  1975,  he  became  sole  publisher,  and 
he  was  just  recently  named  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Bulletin  Co. 

Mr.  Oat's  years  with  the  Bulletin  were 
marked  by  imaginative  expansion  and 
qualitative  improvement.  While  making 
the  Bulletin  into  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  and  highly  respected  journals  in  ail 
of  Connecticut,  he  also  acquired  three 
other  newspapers:  the  Windsor  County 
Transcript,  the  Moosup  Journal  Pres,s. 
and  the  Groton  News. 

In  addition  to  his  publishing  duties, 
Mr.  Oat  was  instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  both  the  Southeastern  Connecticut 
Regional  Planning  Agency  and  the 
Southeastern  Connecticut  United  Fund. 
One  of  the  major  fruits  of  his  civic  ef- 
forts was  the  construction  of  the  Mo- 
hegan-Pequot  Bridge,  a  much  heralded 
addition  to  the  road  system  in  the  Nor- 
wich-New London  area. 

Although  his  work  at  the  paper  and 
on  many  local  planning  boards  exacted 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time.  Mr.  Oat 
also  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Dime 
Savtogs  Bank  of  Norwich,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  was  a 
10-year  advisory  board  member  of  the 
United  Workers  of  Norwich,  a  local  social 
action  agency. 

He  was  a  32d  degree  Mason,  receiving 
his  50-year  membership  award  in  1974, 
and  he  was  chairman  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Recognizing  his  many  contributions  to 
our  community,  the  Norwich  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1964  named 
him  "Man  of  the  Year,"  an  honor  he 
cherished  greatly. 


Without  a  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clifford 
C  Oat.  Sr..  will  be  remembered  as  a  true 
pillar  of  his  community.  His  ready  mmd 
and  firm  hand  provided  the  people  of 
the  Second  District  and  the  rest  of  Con- 
necticut with  an  edifice  that  will  long 
endure. 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  HOWARD 
HUGHES— PART   IH 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASS.'i.-HUSF.TTS 

i:;    HIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  HARRLNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
mserting  today  the  third  installment  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  expose  re- 
garding Howiid  Hughes'  privileged  re- 
lation.ship  with  sectors  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  segment,  reporters  Don- 
ald L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele  dis- 
cuss the  mystery  ship  Glomar  Explorer 
and,  in  a  separate  article,  enumerate  the 
contracts  awarded  to  Hughes  over  the 
last  10  years  by  various  Federal  agencies, 
including  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency: 

TnK  Silent  P.artmr  of  Howard  Hughes- 
Part  III 
I.a=.t  March.  U  was  dlsclased  that  the 
Sutnni.i  Corp  directed  the  building  and 
operat:ng  of  a  unique  salvage  .ship  called  the 
Glomar  E.xplorer. 

Bulli  under  the  pretext  that  Hughes 
planned  to  u.se  the  ship  for  deepsea  mining, 
the  Glomar  Explorer  v.-a.s  de.signed  especiaUy 
to  retrieve  a  Russian  submarine  and  its  cargo 
of  nuclear-tipped  mls.slles  and  secret  code 
books  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

The  submarine  mysteriously  .sank  in  the 
P.irlfic  Ocean  in  1968.  about .750  mlle.s  north- 
we.st  of  Hawaii.  It  was  resting  at  a  depth  of 
more  than  three  miles. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  article.s.  radio 
and  television  reports,  all  have  placed  the 
co,t  Di  constructing  the  salvage  ship  and 
raising  the  submarine  at  anywhere  from  $250 
to  $400  million. 

But  everyone  directly  Involved  in  the  un- 
tisual  Intelligence  operation,  from  govern- 
ment officials  to  executives  of  companies  that 
built  the  slilp.  ha.s  refu.sed  to  talk  about 
costs  of  the  Glomar.  which  reportedly  was 
un.successful  in  lu  efforts  to  recover  the 
submarine  intact. 

The  New  York  times,  one  of  three  news- 
papers that  simultaneously  published  stories 
last  March  19,  described  the  CIA-Hughes 
efforts  to  recover  the  submarine,  quoted 
"high  government  officials"  as  saying  that 
"Mr.  Hughes  made  very  little  money  in  the 
construction  of  the  Olomar  Explorer." 

Officials  of  the  Summa  Corp.  and  Global 
Marine  Inc  ,  a  company  retained  by  Hughes 
to  design  and  operate  the  vessel,  were  less 
committal.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported: 
Corbett  U.  Allen  Jr  ,  vice  president  of  cor- 
porate planning  ifor  Global  Marinei.  said  he 


couUhit   c>,n\mtnt   on    the   financial   impact 
of  the  firms  Glomar  Explorer  .  .  . 

Neither  Allen  nor  Paul  Reeve,  Summas 
ocean  mining  division  manager,  would  com- 
ment on  the  revenues  generated  by  the  Glo- 
mar Explorers  CIA  mission  or  the  cast  of  the 
ships  construction." 

LETTERS     UNOPENED 

In  the  last  three  months,  letters  mailed  to 
S'imma  officiaU  by  The  Inquirer,  seeking 
general  information  about  the  company's 
contracts  with  the  government,  were  re- 
turned to  the  newspaper  unopened. 

And  while  the  CIA  has  provided  Tlie  In- 
quirer with  some  financial  Information  on 
32  contrarjts  It  has  with  Hughes  companies, 
the  agency  is  withholding  similar  anancial 
data  relating  to  the  submarine  project  and 
other  CIA-Hughes  ventures. 

Whatever  the  costs  may  have  been.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  clandestine  intel- 
ligence openuion  wa.s  extraordinarily  prof- 
it.-ihie. 

An  Inquirer  analysis  of  financial  records 
maintained  by  the  United  States  Securities 
and  Exchange  Comml.sslon  (SEC)  shows  that 
one  subcontractor  alone,  Global  Marine  Inc., 
working  under  a  contract  with  Hughes,  re- 
ceived $35.5  mUlion  from  1972  to  1974  for 
its  work  on  the  Glomar. 

Global  Marine,  a  Los  Angeles-based  com- 
pany that  speolalizes  in  oflshore  oil  and  gas 
drilling  and  operates  a  worldwide  fleet  of 
ocean  drilling  rigs,  al.so  received  payments 
from  Hughe.s  in  1971.  but  the  amount  Is 
unknowii. 

Of  the  $35.5  million  in  revenue  that  Global 
Marine  received  for  its  work  on  the  Glomar 
Explorer,  SEC  records  show  that  the  com- 
pany retained  $10.8  million  as  operating 
profit.-! — a  return  of  30  percent. 

Viewed  another  way.  this  means  that  for 
every  $3  million  Global  Marine  received 
through  the  secret  CIA-Hughes  contract,  the 
company  kept  nearly  $1  million  as  an  operat- 
ing profit,  or  profit  before  taxes. 

Some  years  were  much  better  than  others. 
In  1972,  the  company  received  $8.9  million 
for  lt,s  Glomar  Explorer  work,  retaining  $4.1 
million  as  operating  profit  — or  46  percent  of 
the  total  payment. 

In  other  words,  for  every  $2  million  the 
company  received  that  year  on  the  secret 
CIA-Hughes  contract,  it  icept  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion ns  operating  profit. 

If  the  overall  Global  Marine  profit  margin 
were  applied  to  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  Glomar  Explorer  project— tho.se  estlmatef 
that  range  from  $260  to  $400  million— Hughes 
and  other  companies  Involved  would  have 
recorded  pre-tax  profits  ranging  from  $75  to 
$120  million. 

For  its  part.  Glob.-^l  Marine  ha.s  duly  noted 
the  profitable  aspects  of  its  contract  with 
Hughes  and  the  CIA  in  reports  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
In  Washington. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  SEC  in  April 
1974,  Global  Marine  said  of  Its  Olomar  Ex- 
plorer work,  then  referred  to  as  a  deep  ocean 
mining  project: 

"Since  the  project  has  thus  far  Involved 
primarily  engineering  and  management  serv- 
ices. Its  relative  contribution  to  the  com- 
pany's pre-tax  net  Income  has  been  greater 
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than  other  areas  of  the  company's  business 
requiring  substantial  capital  luvestment  with 
related  depreciation  and  Interest  expenses." 

As  for  Howard  Hughes,  there  Is  no  way 
of  computing  from  public  records  bis  Summa 
Corp.'s  profits  on  the  CIA-Glomar  Explorer 
contract. 

Nor  for  that  matter.  Is  there  any  definitive 
way  of  determining  profit  margins  on  the 
thousands  of  other  contracts  the  CIA  and 
the  Defense  Department  and'  other  federal 
agencies  have  entered  into  with  Hughes  com- 
panies— contracts  that  were  awarded  to 
Hughes  companies  largely  without  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Oddly,  though,  when  Hughes  companies 
are  spending  their  own  money — rather  than 
tax  money  supplied  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment— there  Is  a  preference  for  competition. 

Richard  Gray,  a  Houston  attorney  who  has 
represented  Hughes  business  interests  over 
the  years,  told  the  Nevada  O&ming  Commis- 
sion m  1968  that  Hughes'  Las  Vegas  hotels 
and  gambling  casinos  preferred  to  buy  from 
suppliers  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 

Hughes'  goal,  the  lawyer  said,  is:  "Get  the 
best  price  we  can." 

CIA:  Many  Contracts  ■With  Hughes 

I  By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 
admits  it  has  entered  into  "many  contracts" 
with  business  organizations  contrc^ed  by 
Howard  R.  Hughes.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
agency  refuses  to  say  how  much  it  has 
paid  Hughes,  claiming  that  information  must 
be  kept  secret. 

In  response  to  an  Inquirer  request  for 
data  submitted  under  the  newly  revised  Fed- 
eral Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  CIA — 
after  a  three-month  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence^advlsed  the  newspaper  that: 

The  agency  can  acknowledge  that  It 
entered  Into  32  contracts,  worth  a  total  of 
$6.6  million,  with  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  from 
June  1968  to  March  1975. 

The  dollar  amounts  of  "masiy"  other  CIA 
contracts  with  Hughes  business  organiza- 
tions, however,  are  considered  classified  In- 
formation. 

In  seeldng  the  dollar  value  of  CIA  con- 
tracts awarded  to  Hughes  companies  the 
newspaper  stressed  that  it  was  not  inter- 
ested m  the  nature  of  the  work  performed — 
since  much  of  that  information  is  legiti- 
mately classified — but  that  It  was  concerned 
only  with  the  total  dollar  amount  of  tax 
money  spent  on  CIA-Hughes  projects. 

Tlie  CIA  has  rejected  the  request  and  The 
Inquirer  Is  administratively  appealing  that 
decision,  a  preliminary  step  required  before 
the  newspaf>er  can  file  a  lawsuit  in  federal 
court  In  an  effort  to  compel  the  agency  to 
release  the  Information. 

Obviously,  the  $6.6  million  figure  does  not 
Include  the  CIA  money  paid  to  Hughes  in 
coiuiectlon  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
In  1974  to  raise  a  sunken  Russian  submarine 
from  the  floor  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  cost  of  that  intelligence  project  alone, 
which  Included  the  building  of  a  unique 
salvage  ship,  has  been  estimated  at  anywhere 
from  $250  to  $400  million. 

Whatever  the  final  dollar  figure  may  be 
for  all  CIA  contracts  awarded  to  Hughes, 
the  Intelligence  agency's  relationship  with 
Hughes  offers,  as  one  of  the  more  extreme 
examples,  some  Insight  Into  the  difficulty  in 
determining  Just  how  much  American  tax 
money  has  flowed  to  the  secretive  billion- 
aire over  the  years. 

MAZE    or    ST'BSroiARIES 

Conducting  his  business  operations 
through  a  maze  of  subsidiaries  and  privately 
held  companies,  Hughes  received  more  than 
♦6  billion  in  United  States  government  con- 
tracts over  the  decade  from  1965  to  1974. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tlie  $6  billion  figure  Is  based  on  a  compU- 
atlon  of  material  gathered  by  The  Inquirer 
in  a  survey  of  more  than  two  dozen  agencies, 
d^Mtrtments  and  offices  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Iti*  survey  was  conducted  as  part  of  an 
elgtit-m<»itti  Inquirer  investigation  of 
Hu|(bfl8  business  <q>erations,  with  emphasis 
on  hla  close  and  rewarding  relationship  with 
the  federal  government. 

About  $S.7  billion  of  the  more  than  $6 
biUion  in  payments  to  Hughes  represents 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Navy  and  other  Defense  Department  agen- 
cies. 

And  95  percent  of  that  $5.7  billion  went 
to  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  and  Its  subsidiaries, 
the  rest  to  the  Summa  Corp. 

The  aircraft  company  is  owned  by  the  tax- 
exempt  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute, 
Hughes  Is  president  of  the  aircraft  company, 
the  sole  trustee  of  the  medical  institute 
and  the  owner  of  all  the  stock  in  the  Summa 
Corp. 

In  addition  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Hughes 
companies  have  received  an  assortment  of 
contracts  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Law  EInforcement  Assistance  AdnUnis- 
tration  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Work  under  the  contracts  has  ranged  from 
the  development  and  production  of  complete 
missile  systems,  such  as  the  Navy's  Phoenix 
missUe,  to  a  study  prepared  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  entitled 
"Law  EtLforcement  Command  and  Control 
Problems  Related  to  Crowds  and  Demonstra- 
tions," a  report  that  outlines  proposed  ways 
of  dealing  with  mass  demonstrations.  (Many 
of  the  proposed  ways  involve  buying  sophis- 
ticated Hughes  equipment  for  tracking 
demonstrators. ) 

Hughes  companies,  in  keeping  with 
Hughes'  personal  penchant  for  secrecy,  de- 
cline to  say  how  much  money  they  have 
received  from  the  government. 

RETUSE    INQXriRIES 

In  fact,  officers  of  Hughes'  wholly  owned 
Summa  Corp. — the  prime  contractor  of  the 
CIA-Russian  submarine  project — refused 
even  to  accept  written  inquiries  from  the 
newspaper  returning  letters  unopened. 

As  for  the  $6  billion  value  placed  on 
Hughes  government  contracts  by  The  In- 
quirer, it  represents  only  a  firm  minimum. 

For  example : 

It  does  not  include  the  CIA  contract  for 
raising  the  Russian  submarine,  or  any  other 
CIA  contract  on  which  the  agency  declined 
to  furnish  information. 

It  does  not  include  subcontracts  awarded 
to  Hughes  companies  by  prime  contractors 
working  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA). 

It  does  not  Include  subcontracts  awarded 
to  Hughes  companies  by  prime  contractors 
working  for  the  Air  Force,  Army  or  Navy. 

It  does  not  include  most  contracts  awarded 
for  amounts  under  $10,000. 

It  does  not  include,  in  many  cases,  amend- 
ments to  existing  contracts  that  increased 
the  value  of  the  original  agreements. 

As  a  result,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  value  of  tax-supported  government 
contracts  awarded  to  Hughes  over  the  last 
10  years  would  be  more  than  $7  billion. 

The  Inability  to  arrive  at  a  more  exact 
figure  Is  a  reflection  largely  of  the  way  the 
federal  government  keeps  its  financial 
records. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  single  largest  source  of  govern- 
ment business  for  Hughes  companies.  From 
1965  to  1974,  the  Defense  Department 
awarded  more  than  4,600  contracts  to  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company.  The  value  of  those  con- 
tracts was  $5.4  billion. 
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But  that  figure  applies  only  to  direct 
contracts  between  the  armed  services  and 
Hughes  Aircraft. 

Thus,  if  the  Air  Force  awards  a  prime 
contract  to  the  Boeing  Co.,  and  then  Boeing 
subcontracts  part  of  the  work  to  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.,  the  Defense  Department  by  its 
own  statements  would  maintain  no  record 
of  the  subcontract  money  paid  to  Hughes. 

CAN    BE    StJBSTANTIAL 

And  the  value  of  the  subcontract  work  can 
be  substantial. 

The  Boeing  Co.,  for  example,  estimates 
that  it  has  given  subcontracts  worth  some 
$150  mUlion  to  Hughes  Aircraft  over  the  last 
decade  in  connection  with  work  Boeing  was 
doing  for  the  Defense  Department  and  NASA. 

Interestingly,  the  Boeing  Co.  was  the  only 
on.  of  a  half-dozen  large  defense  contrac- 
tors questioned  by  The  Inquirer  who  agreed 
to  supply  information  relating  to  Hughes 
subcontracts. 

An  official  of  the  Northrop  Corp.,  which 
ranked  13th  on  the  Ust  of  companies  receiv- 
ing the  largest  dollar  volume  of  prime  mili- 
tary contracts  in  1974,  stated : 

"I  regret  that  primarily  because  of  the 
size  of  Hughes  and  all  its  subsidiaries,  and 
the  niunerotis  divisions,  departments  and 
subsidiaries  of  Northrop,  each  of  which  deals 
Independently  in  contracting,  the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  trying  to  give  you  an  ac- 
curate and  adequate  answer  makes  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  me  to  be  of  help  to  you 
in  this  regard." 

An  official  of  Rockwell  International  Corp., 
which  ranked  ninth  on  the  1974  Defense  De- 
partment contract  awards  list,  was  more  suc- 
cinct. He  said: 

"We  believe  It  inappropriate  for  us  to  re- 
lease this  information  and  suggest  that  you 
may  wish  to  contact  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
direct." 

Other  government  agencies  can  provide 
financial  information  on  subcontracts,  but 
the  cost  of  retrieving  the  data  from  informa- 
tion banks  is  prohibitive. 

To  obtain  a  listing  of  subcontracts  awarded 
to  Hughes  companies  by  one  NASA  center 
alone — each  NASA  center  around  the  country 
keeps  its  own  records — ^would,  according  to 
one  agency  official,' cost  $5,000. 

OBTAINED    PRINTOUTS 

By  way  of  comparison.  The  Inquirer,  under 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  request,  ob- 
tained computer  printouts  of  all  Hughes  de- 
fense contracts  since  1964,  plus  additional  In- 
formation requested  later,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $1,000. 

But  even  a  list  of  contracts  and  the  dollar 
amount  of  those  contracts  can  sometimes  be 
misleading.  A  look  at  a  single  NASA  contract 
offers  some  Indication  of  the  problem. 

On  May  13,  1964,  NASA's  Goddard  Space 
Plight  Center  at  Greenbelt,  Md.,  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  an  advanced 
technological  satellite.  The  amount  of  the 
contract:  $37.1  million. 

Six  years  later,  the  aircraft  company  was 
still  working  and  collecting  payments  under 
the  1964  agreement. 

On  Feb.  26,  1970.  NASA  and  Hughes  Air- 
craft entered  into  the  129th  amendment  to 
the  contract.  Through  the  129  amendments, 
the  value  of  the  contract  had  been  raised  to 
$66.5  mUllon — an  increase  of  79  percent  over 
the  original  contract  amount. 

Yet,  when  government  agencies  are  asked 
for  the  value  of  contracts,  the  figures  often 
cited  are  the  amounts  listed  on  the  initial 
documents. 

While  The  Inquirer  generally  was  unable 
to  obtain  data  on  Hughes  subcontracts — 
either  because  prime  contractors  refused  to 
release  the  Information  or  the  cost  of  com- 
piling It  was  prohibitive — the  statistics  com- 
piled by  one  NASA  contractor  offer  some  In- 
dication of  the  potential  value  of  sub- 
contracts. 
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According  to  an  official  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasadena,  CaUf, 
a  prime  contractor  for  the  NASA  space  pro- 
gram, the  institute  paid  (304.9  million  to 
Hughes  companies  between  1982  and  1969. 

Most  of  that  money,  of  course,  was  stip- 
pHed  by  the  United  States  government,  and 
U  was  paid  to  the  Hughes  companies  largely 
for  their  work  on  the  Surveycr  spacecraft 
project. 

SHARE    GRO'VING 

III  addu.on  to  the  miiitary  cont.iict.s  that 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  has  received  from  the 
United  States  government,  the  company  also 
has  been  awarded  substantial  military  con- 
tracts by  a  number  of  foreisn  cciintrips.  es- 
pecially the  member  natlon.s  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization   (NATO). 

John  H.  Richardson,  the  compai.y's  .senior 
vice  president,  told  members  of  t!je  Huglie" 
Management  Club  in  1973  that  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  were  accounting  for  a  steadily 
growing  share  of  the  company's  total  busi- 
ness. 

The  Hughesf.ev.s.  the  aircraft  comp'iny'.s 
employe  publication,  rccoimted  Rlchardson'.s 
speech  In  its  May  25.  1973.  l=isi;e.  Ttie  i.ews- 
paper  reported  that : 

"The  United  States  government  accounts 
for  86  percent  of  all  sales,  with  the  United 
States  Narj-  our  lirj.;e?t  .single  customer,"  Mr. 
Richardson  said,  followed  by  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  NASA,  and  a  variety  of  related  De- 
partment of  Defense  activities. 

"International  and  commercial  sales  will 
account  for  $150  mllUou  in  sales  diirint-' 
1973.  but  will  Jimip  to  $275  million  ne.xt 
year,  reducing  the  United  Slates  govern- 
ment's percentage  of  total  sales  to  76  per- 
cent, although  la  totril  dollars  this  too  will 
Increase. 

"  'We  ha%'e  had  amazing  s  ilcs  penetration 
throughout  the  free  world  in  TOW  missiles, 
tank  flre-control  systenxs,  air  defense  groimd 
environment  systems,  and  commtmication 
.satellites.'  Mr.  Richardson  declared." 

Those  foreign  military  sales,  however,  are 
predicated  on  sales  to  the  US.  government 
first.  It  generally  la  after  Hughes  receives  a 
contract  from  the  Defense  Department  for 
development  of  a  weapons  system  that  the 
company  later  sel'.s  the  same  basic  sy.stem  to 
foreign  countries. 

Although  a  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  ofRcia!  pro- 
vided The  Inquirer  with  back  copies  of  the 
Hugheenews  that  contain  stories  discussing 
the  company's  sales  In  general  terms,  there 
Is  little  detailed  financial  information  in 
the  reports. 

"We  do  not  make  a  public  relea'^e  of  thli 
sales  information."  said  E.  J.  Beam,  tlie 
aircraft  company's  director  of  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising. 

4 -MONTH    tTFORT 

For  more  than  four  months  no.v.  Tlie  In- 
quirer has  been  trying — without  i.a"cess — to 
secure  figures  on  Hughes  foreign  military 
sales  from  the  State  Department. 

The  original  request  for  the  data,  sub- 
mitted under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  was  contained  la  a  letter  to  the  State 
Department  dated  la^t  Aug.  1. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  provide-, 
that  an  agency's  failure  to  respond  to  a  re- 
quest within  10  working  days  may  be  deenu  d 
a  denial  of  the  request. 

The  person  seeking  the  Information  then 
may  file  an  administrative  appeal  with  the 
agency  refusing  to  comply  with  the  request, 
a  required  procedure  prior  to  the  filing  of 
a  lawsuit  in  federal  court  to  compel  th.a 
government    to    release    the    information. 

So  In  a  second  letter,  tiiis  one  dat?d 
Sept.  4,  The  Inqtflrer  notified  the  Slate  De- 
partment that  It  had  Interpreted  the  agency's 
failure  to  answer  the  letter  as  a  denial  of 
the  request  and  th^erefore  was  appealing  that 
denial. 

After  receiving  the  appeal,  a  State  De- 
partment official  advised  the  newspaper  that 
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its  request  had  been  misplaced.  Then,  over 
the  following  weeks,  there  were  these  ex- 
changes: 

Wednesday.  Sept.  17— A  State  Department 
official  said,  "so  far  our  file  room  has  not 
turned  up  anything.  The  file  room  haa  re- 
ferred this  (the  request)  out  to  the  political- 
military  people.  Are  you  sure  these  records 
aren't  at  the  Commerce  Department?" 

Later  in  the  day,  after  an  Inquirer  re- 
pcrttr  learned  from  sources  out.side  the  State 
Department  where  the  records  were  main- 
tained, he  advised  the  State  Department  offi- 
cial of  their  location  within  the  Slate  De- 
partment. 

The  officiil  then  told  tie  reporter:  "We're 
involved  In  su.^h  a  large  oper.ittrn  here  that 
no  one  really  know:^  where  all  flie  files  are. 
Every  day  we  learn  sr.mothli;g  new." 

Thursday.  Oct.  9— By  this  time,  tiie  S'ate 
Department  had  managed  to  locate  Its  rec- 
ord*. Said  the  official:  "The  last  I  heard,  they 
w're  d!.sci!s:,!ng  this  with  the  lawyers.  I  will 
t3ll  you  informally  that  this  (request)  prob- 
ably win  be  denied. 

"They  were  suppose'!  to  h.-we  this  letter 
in  ycv.T  hands  by  Sept  25  So  there's  a  two- 
week  gap  there.  Tou  can  see  that  A  lot  of 
'.vork  has  been  done  on  this." 

Wednesday.  Oct.  29 — After  an  Inoulrer  re- 
porter placed  a  telephone  call  to  determine 
the  status  of  the  newspaper's  reqticst,  a  State 
Department  officii!  said: 

"I  Just  checked  with  .  the  off.ce  thai 
handles  the  Freedom  cf  Information  In- 
quiries into  that,  and  they  seemed  to  be  as 
fiabljercasted  as  I  was  to  find  out  that  the 
papers  had  not  pas-sed  through  the  rest  of 
the  department  and  Into  your  hands. 

"They  premised  me  they  were  starting  im- 
mediately to  find  out  where  the.se  were,  re- 
membering very  well  that  Just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  actually  on  the  9th  of  October, 
you  called  us  at  that  point  and  brought  It 
to  our  attention  that  this  had  not  come 
to  vou  yet  .  .  .  This  Is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  somehow  has  fallen  In  the  crack  some 
pla"e  in  this  building  "■ 

Todav,  more  than  four  months  after  the 
orlfin.il  reqiiest,  Tlie  Inquirer  Is  still  wait- 
ing for  the  State  Department  to  fulfill  the 
reqiie-t 


RESPONSE  TO  SOME  OF  THE  MAJOR 
ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  H.R.   10318 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    IS.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSi;  OF  REPRLSENTATIVtS 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
office  has  received  fi'om  .several  sources 
an  identical  memo  entitled  "Summary 
of  Some  of  the  Major  Concerns  with 
the  To.xlc  Substances  Control  Legisla- 
tion." Your  office  may  be  receiving  the 
same  memo  or  letter  which  essentially 
paraphrases  the  memo. 

This  memo  refutes  the  aruuments  on 
a  point-by-jjoint  basis.  The  "major  con- 
cerns" memo  i.s  attached. 

Point  7.  testing — section  4:  A  major 
purpG:sc  of  the  toxic  substances  legisla- 
tion is  to  prevent  chemically-caused 
health  and  en'.ironmental  harm.  To  ac- 
complish this,  chemicals  should  be  tested 
to  dcterniiiic  their  health  and  environ- 
mental effects,  rather  than  waiting  for 
tho.se  effects  to  show  up  in  the  population 
or  the  environment.  Those  who  are  reap- 
ing profits  from  exposing  the  public  and 
the  environment  to  these  chemicals  have 
a  respon.-ibility  to  perform  the  necessary- 
test  inz 
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H.R.  10318  does  not  require  unneces- 
sary extensive  testing  of  chemicals.  Test- 
ing may  be  required  by  the  Administrator 
only  in  cases  where  there  is  some  cause 
to  be  suspicious  of  a  chemical.  However, 
to  limit  testing  to  chemicals  known  to 
cause  harm  would  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  testing  section.  If  EPA  al- 
ready knot^-s  that  a  chemical  presents  a 
problem,  further  testing  should  not  be 
nccessarj-. 

The  memo  suggests   that  testing  be 
authorized  only  where  it  is  "necessary  to 
protect  against  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
health  or  the  environment."  This  is  a 
highly  ambiguous  standard  and  offers  no 
practical  guidance  to  EPA.  Individuals 
concerned  with  protecting  health  could 
caiUy  argue  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  thor- 
oui<)ily  test  all  chemicals  if  the  public  is 
to  be  fully  protected  from  an  unreason- 
able risk.  Industry  might  argue  that  test- 
itig  is  necessary  only  when  something  is 
known  to  be  causing  harm.  H.R.  10318 
takes  a  middle-ground  approach.  It  rec- 
D?  iizes  that  the  purpose  of  testing  is  to 
find  out  what  the  effects  of  a  chemical 
are.  However,  it  does  not  permit  the  EPA 
to  indiscriminately  require  testing.  There 
mu.st  be  some  basis  for  concern  alx>ut  a 
chemical  before  testing  can  be  required. 
Point  2.  premarket  screening — Section 
5:    This   memo   incorrectly   states   pre- 
market screening  is  an  "EPA  premarket 
approval."  Tlie  bill  does  not  require  ap- 
proval by  EPA  before  a  new  chemical  can 
be  marketed.  The  burden  is  on  EPA  to 
act  to  keep  a  product  off  the  market. 
If  EPA  takes  no  action,  the  manufacturer 
is   free   to   go  ahead   with   production. 
Moreover  there  should  be  little  delay  in 
marketing  the  substance,  since  the  man- 
ufacturer need  only  notify  the  EPA  90 
days  prior  to  the  manufacture  for  com- 
mercial purposes.   In  light  of  industry 
figures  that  it   takes  several  years  to 
develop  a  new  chemical,  the  premarket 
notification  period  should  easily  run  con- 
currently with  the  end  of  the  develop- 
ment period. 

Point  3,  regulation— Section  6:  The 
EPA  may  not  regtilate  a  substance  unless 
it  "causes  or  contributes  or  is  likely  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  an  unreasonable 
risk,"  not,  as  the  memo  states,  on  a 
"mere  possibility."  Under  section  6(c) 
<1)(C>  the  Administrator  in  making  a 
rule  must  consider  the  benefits  of  the 
substance  and  the  availability  of  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  Administrator  is  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  "environmental,  economic,  and 
social  impact  of  any  action"  taken  under 
this  act.  Thus  the  Administrator  could 
not  disregard  serious  economic  con- 
sequences such  as  those  described  in  the 
memo. 

Point  4.  unre.'x.sonable  risk:  The  memo 
is  unclear  when  it  says: 

HR.  10318  .  .  .  broadens  the  concept  of 
unreasonable  risk  by  making  the  concept  ap- 
plicable even  if  the  substances  make  a  mi- 
nute contribution  to  any  risk. 

The  bill  does  not  lend  itself  to  t>iis  in- 
terpretation. In  fact,  the  bill  requires 
several  factors  to  be  considered  In  requir- 
ing testing  or  making  regulations.  The 
term  "unreasonable  risk"  is  one  which 
is  well  understood  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  which  has  been  Interpreted  in 
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numerous  cases.  No  definition  is  neces- 
sary. 

Point  5,  imminent  hazard:  The  bill 
does  not  require  a  "zero  risk"  before  a 
chemical  can  be  used  or  marketed.  The 
risk  must  be  an  "unreasonable  risk"  be- 
fore testing  or  regulation  is  required. 
Even  if  a  risk  exists,  the  Administrator 
is  instructed  to  weigh  other  factors  as 
well.  See  sections  6(c)(1)  for  instance. 

Clearly,  there  will  be  instances  in  which 
a  substance  is  determined  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous, yet  the  conscious  decision  will  be 
made  to  go  on  using  it  because  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  it.  In  short,  the  sub- 
stance will  present  a  reasonable  risk 
which  society  will  be  willing  to  take. 

Point  6,  reporting:  It  would  not  seem 
to  be  unduly  burdensome  to  require,  as 
section  8(e)  does,  a  manufacturer  to 
send  a  letter  to  EPA  informing  "EPA  he 
has  received  evidence  suggesting  a  sub- 
stance may  present  an  unreasonable  risk. 

Past  action  has  shown  chemical  manu- 
facturers often  received  notice  their 
pi'oducts  were  highly  suspicious  and  in 
some  cases  even  received  data  showing 
the  substance  was  dangerous.  But  the 
manufacturer  took  no  action.  The  manu- 
facturer of  a  substance  is  the  first  to  re- 
ceive information  about  its  performance; 
hence,  it  is  logical  to  require  him  to  pass 
it  on  to  tlie  EPA  if  the  information  indi- 
cates the  chemical  may  be  dangerous. 

Point  7.  citizen  petition:  Citizen  peti- 
tions are  necessary  because  EPA  may 
not  always  be  aware  of  possible  dangers 
with  a  given  chemical.  Citizen  petitions 
can  provide  such  awareness.  Citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  go  to  court  to 
ask  for  action.  EPA,  as  a  nonindepend- 
ent  agency,  can  be  subject  to  political 
pressures  and  could  refuse  to  examine  a 
product  because  of  the  politics  involved. 
Past  experience  has  shown  private  Indi- 
viduals to  be  the  best  enforcers  of  en- 
vironmental legislation. 

Point  8,  overlapping  laws:  Under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  no  duplication  between 
agencies  would  occur.  If  another  agency 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  and  takes 
action,  the  EPA  cannot  act  to  regulate 
substances.  If  the  risk  can  be  regulated 
under  laws  which  EPA  admirdster,  such 
other  laws  shall  be  used  unless  the  TSCA 
would  give  more  appropriate  protection. 
Thus,  if  a  dangerous  chemical  is  being 
released  in  the  air  and  in  water,  the 
EPA  could  act  under  the  TSCA,  rather 
than  bringing  two  separate  actions  un- 
der the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Section  9(d)  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  coordinate  his 
actions  imder  this  act  with  HEW  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  impose  "the 
least  burdens"  on  those  subject  to  the 
TSCA. 

Point  9,  scope  and  coverage:  While  it 
is  true  H.R.  10318  could  "potentially" 
cover  every  chemical  and  every  mixture, 
the  only  important  issue  is  what  chem- 
icals are  covered.  Exemptions  from  por- 
tions of  the  law  are  available  for  test- 
marketing  and  research  and  develop- 
ment chemicals.  But  the  most  important 
limitation  is  only  chemicals  and  mix- 
tmes  which  are  potentially  dangerous 
are  covered  for  purposes  of  testing  and 
regulation.  Realistically,  the  Administra- 
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tor  of  EPA  simply  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  investigate  every  chemical. 

Point  10,  confidential  industry  data: 
Section  14  does  provide  protection  for 
confidential  data.  Both  criminal  and 
etvfl  penalties  are  provided.  Test  data 
shall  be  released  only  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  14.  Section  14  relies  on 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act's  weU- 
estabUshed  definition  of  confidential 
data.  This  definition  has  been  exten- 
sively interpreted  by  case  law,  thus  pro- 
vldliig  guidance  for  administration 
avoiding  ambiguities  in  the  law. 

Point  11:  Paragraph  11  really  goes  to 
the  purpose  of  the  memo.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  discuss  H.R.  10318  as  to  provide 
a  pitch  for  H.R.  7664,  Mr.  McCollister's 
bill.  The  McCollIster  bill  would  certainly 
be  a  vast  improvement  over  status  quo 
which  forces  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  for  the  testing  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  chemical  substance  is  harmful. 
McCoLLiSTSR's  bill,  like  HH.  10318,  would 
force  the  industry  to  pay  for  the  test- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  McColuster  bill 
takes  a  "wait  and  see"  approach  and 
does  not  require  testing  imtil  substantial 
danger  is  found.  By  that  time  it  may  be 
too  late. 

The  memo  follows: 

SuMMABT  or  Some  of  the  Major  Concehns 
With  Toxic  Substances  Conthol  Legis- 
lation 

H.R.  10318  (Eckhardt) 
S.  776  (Tunney) 
1.  Testing.  The  Administrator  of  EPA 
should  be  permitted  to  require  testing  of 
chemical  substances  where  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health 
or  the  environment.  However,  both  HJi. 
10318  and  S.  776  require  the  Administrator  to 
order  testing  if  a  chemical  substance  "may 
present"  an  unreasonable  risk,  and  they  thus 
threaten  imnecessary  testing  which  Is  both 
costly  and  time-consuming.  Both  bills  con- 
tain undesirable  provisions  for  establishment 
of  extensive  public  priority  lists  of  suspect 
chemicals,  without  appropriate  procedural 
safeguards,  which  arbitrarily  restrict  the  EPA 
Administrator's  authority  and  could  unfairly 
damage  or  destroy  a  product's  trade  accept- 
ance and  reputation  before  recommended 
testing  cotUd  be  completed. 

2.  PremorJcet  Screening.  Premarket  screen- 
ing, which  for  all  practical  purposes  results 
in  an  EPA  premarket  approval,  should  be 
limited  to  thoee  chemicals  that  are  likely  to 
pose  a  substantial  danger — an  unreasonable 
risk  of  death  or  severe  or  widespread  harm. 
S.  776  requires  premarket  screening — and 
threatens  indefinite  delay  of  new  product  de- 
velopment and  marketing — with  respect  to 
all  new  chemical  substances  and  significant 
new  uses  of  established  substances,  regardless 
of  the  risks  involved.  Under  H.R.  10318 
screening  may  be  required  on  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  an  unreasonable  risk. 

3.  Regulation.  A  sound,  balanced  approach 
to  controUing  toxic  substances  should  re- 
quire that  regulatory  actions  be  aimed  at 
the  distribution  and  use  of  those  substances 
only  when  necessary  to  prevent  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  health  or  the  environment.  Both 
pending  bills  require  the  promulgation  of 
such  rules  on  the  mere  possibUlty  that  a 
chemical  substance  presents  or  contributes 
to  an  unreasonable  risk.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances they  can  be  put  into  effect  im- 
mediately. They  do  not  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  use  the  least  burdensome  regula- 
tion required  to  prevent  the  risk.  They  do  not 
require  the  Administrator  to  include  an  eco- 
nomic impact  statement  ij\  any  such  rule, 
even  U  the  rule  bans  the  production  of  a 
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substance,  shuts  down  the  plant  making  and 
using  it,  and  ends  the  Jobs  Involved  in  man- 
ufacture and  uae. 

4.  Unreasonable  Risk,  S.  776  attempts  for 
the  first  time  a  legislative  definition  of  "un- 
leasonable  risk  to  human  health  and  the 
environment."  UntU  now,  it  has  been  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  all  prior  bUls  to  leave 
the  finding  of  "unreasonable  risk"  to  EPA 
and  the  courts  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Congress  normaUy  does  not  Itself  attempt 
to  define  ultimate  legal  tests,  whether  they 
be  "unfair  and  deceptive  practices,"  "monop- 
oly," or  "negligence."  Moreover,  the  defini- 
tion proposed  by  S.  776  is  both  vague  and 
imworkabie.  H.R.  10318  also  unwisely  and 
unnecessarily  broadenj  the  concept  of  un- 
reasonable risk  by  making  the  concept  appli- 
cable even  if  the  substances  make  a  minute 
contribution  to  any  risk,  even  a  naturally 
occurring  one. 

5.  Imminent  Hazard.  Of  serious  concern 
is  that  the  total  Impact  of  Sections  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  of  HJl.  10318  and  S.  776  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  zero  risk  concept,  that  is,  pro- 
tection of  society  from  all  possible  health 
hazards.  Yet  aU  social  progress  is  predicated 
on  some  level  of  risk  assumption.  Our  good 
quality  and  style  of  life  today  would  never 
have  been  achieved  by  a  no-risk  approach  to 
progress.  What  is  essential  Is  that  we  avoid 
unreasonable  risks  and  we  support  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect — ^not  legislation  reflecting  a 
zero  risk,  no-hazard  approach,      f 

6.  Reporting.  Toxic  substances  fcontrol  leg- 
islation should  empower  the  \^ regulatory 
agency  to  obtain  information  fromVmanufac- 
turers  as  necessary  to  facilitate  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  but  avoid  overburdensome 
paperwork  requirements.  S.  776  unreasonably 
requires  both  the  immediate  transmittal  to 
EPA  and  the  retention  of  all  health  and 
safety  data,  including  any  letters  from  any- 
one concermng  an  alleged  adverse  effect  of 
a  chemical  exposure.  H.R.  10318  imposes 
criminal  penalties  for  violation  of  the  impos- 
sibly vague  requirement  that  a  manufacturer 
immediately  Inform  the  Administrator  about 
any  information  which  "reasonably  supports" 
the  conclusion  that  a  chemical  substance 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk.  In  addition, 
both  bills  reqiUre  manufacturers  to  prepare 
a  list  of  all  chemical  studies  conducted  by 
or  for  them,  regardless  of  their  need,  sig- 
nificance, or  validity. 

7.  Citizen  Petitions.  HM.  10318  and  S.  776 
give  any  person  the  right  to  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  commence  a  proceeding  for 
the  issuance  of  a  rule  under  various  sections 
of  the  legislation,  and,  more  remarkably,  give 
any  such  person  the  right  to  a  de  novo  trial 
in  Federal  district  court  if  the  Administrator 
does  not  accede  to  the  request.  This  means 
that  every  Federal  court  could  be  turned 
into  a  mlni-EPA,  forced  to  hear  complex, 
scientific  testimony  presented  by  any  person 
with  whom  EPA  disagreed.  This  is  not  judi- 
cial review  of  agency  action;  there  is  no 
weight  given  to  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion or  expertise.  Moreover,  the  very  existence 
of  this  type  review  threat  further  erodes  the 
likelihood  that  the  Administrator  will  be  In 
a  position  to  make  reasonable  and  prudent 
judgments  in  discretionary  areas— judgments 
which  are  essential  in  administering  any  of 
the  proposed  bills  because  of  the  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  that  could 
result  from  any  significant  action. 

8.  Overlapping  Laws.  Sound  legislation 
should  provide  for  the  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
through  existing  regulatory  authorities.  H.R. 
10313  and  S.  776  would  create  uncertainty 
in  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  by  en- 
couraging duplicative  action  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and,  with  respect  to  laws  administered 
by  the  Administrator,  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  "pick  and  choose"  among  po- 
tentially applicable  laws. 

0.  Scope  and  Coverage.  Both  S.  776  and 
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HJR.  10318  are,  at  least  potentlallir,  applicable 
to  every  chemical  substance  and  every  mlx- 
txire  of  chemical  substances.  Since  every  sub- 
stance, product  or  commodity  Is  covered  by 
the  bill's  definitions  of  chemical  substance 
and  mixture,  great  care  must  be  taken  lu 
drafting  the  legislation  lo  prevent  Us  un- 
fiir  and  unnecessary  application  to  chemi- 
cals that  do  not  present  sl^'nitlcant  risks. 
Neither  bill  reflects  this  care  It  Is  unneces- 
sary for  the  legislation  to  cover  rrilxttires  of 
chemical  substancea.  research  and  test  chen.- 
Icals,  reagents,  or  c&taly.^t'^,  x.nless  ihey  po-e 
in  unreasonable  risk. 

10.  Confldentia!  Industry  Data  To  prevent 
anfalr  competitive  damage,  the  legislation 
must  provide  careful  proteciloii  against  pub- 
lic disclosure  for  contldential  company  data 
with  respect  to  production,  chemical  compo- 
sition, marketing  plan.s  and  other  business 
secrets. 

11.  All  of  the  .Ojo. •?  ccncerns  a:e  correcta- 
ble defects.  In  fact,  legislation  which  met 
many  of  these  con"erns  passed  the  Hou  e  of 
Representatives  In  the  l:i«t  Congress  A  t.lml- 
lar  bill,  H  R.  7664.  has  been  Introriuccd  in 
the  current  Congre.ss  by  P.tp  John  McCol- 
llster.  We  urge  Membe"-!  oi  Congress  to  a''- 
tlvely  support  legislation  like  the  McColU  jter 
bill,  H.R.  7604.  and  to  work  against  the  en- 
actment of  legi.-la".on  which  woulrl  threaten 
entire  Industries  with  needless  regulation 
wlthour  ofrerlnt'  added  assiiranie  cl  public 
.=;afety. 
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THE      INTERNATIONAI,      SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1976 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTER 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

!>■  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-^ 

Thuridap.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker— 
In  a  sense  the  United  States  is  Cze>.ho- 
slovakia'o  foster  parent.  It  is  upon  President 
WUsou's  Immortal  claaricr  of  freedom,  as 
embodied  In  his  faniou.-  Fourteen  Points, 
that  the  Joiu.datioiis  of  our  State  are  laid. 
We  have  tried  to  pattern  oar  young  republic 
nfter  our  great  sponsor. 

These  word.s  were  .spoken  in  1928  by  one 
of  history's  greatest  scholai-s  and  states- 
men, Tomas  G.  Masaryk.  This  coming 
Sunday,  we  celebrate  the  126th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  It  wais  he  who.  with  his 
student,  Edward  Benes,  founded  the 
Czechoslovakian  nation  in  1918. 

His  trip  to  the  United  States  in  1918 
led  to  an  official  American  declaration  of 
sj-mpathy  for  Czech  aims  and,  in  October 
1918,  to  formal  recognition  by  tlie  Allied 
powers.  His  w  if e  Charlotte  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

For  17  years  Masaiyk  was  the  freely 
elected  President  of  a  nation  that,  for 
300  tyrannical  years  following  a  Haps- 
burg  takeover  in  1620.  had  not  known 
freedom.  When  he  resigned  in  1935,  all 
Czechoslovakia  stood  in  silent  honor  and 
the  Czech  cabinet  bestowed  on  him  the 
title  of  "Presidential  Liberator."  When  he 
died  in  1937.  this  coachman's  son  who 
became  a  head  of  state  was  internatiwi- 
ally  loved  and  respected. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  today  of  the 
living  legacy  of  Masaryk's  lifelong  search 
for  a  valid  social  philosophy  and  of  his 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  And 
may  that  spark  he  helped  enkindle — that 
spark  he  passed  through  Ben^s  to  Dub- 
cek  and  which  Is  alive  even  today — again 
liberate  Czechoslovakia  from  the  yoke  of 
oppression. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

cr  .^^A.ss^l  HrsETTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pa.s.sage 
of  H  R.  11963.  the  Inte'natioml  Security 
A.ssi.stance  .\ct  of  1976,  yesterday  was  one 
of  the  mo.>t  r:r!i:fira:.t  artitj^s  \ct  taken 
by  tho  Hou>e  ciutins  the  94lh  Congress. 
This  bill  is  far  more  thnn  an  authoriza- 
tion for  military  aic*.  It  provides  for  ma- 
jor reform  of  our  i>ol""y  and  piar  cice  of 
yelling  weapons  to  foreign  nations.  It 
makes  respect  for  fiUKLimfntal  h'.iman 
rights  a  prerequisitp  for  recipients  of  mil- 
itii-y  aid.  The  bill  term''nr\*cs  the  out- 
dated military  a.<-s:stanre  progmm — 
MAP — within  2  years.  Finally,  while  the 
S3. 46  billion  price  tae  of  the  bill  is  sub- 
stantial, more  than  70  pei'rent  of  this 
total  will  be  ii.'-cd  to  .sustain  a  balance  of 
power  and  help  provide  ;in  environment 
in  whicli  a  lastixig  peace  may  be  negoti- 
ated in  the  volatile  Middle  East 
roHiiir,.-?    Mnn.M:y    s,\i.r.s 

Tl'.e  American  people  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  have  viewed  with 
considerable  alarm  the  explo;^ive  rise  in 
the  r-.TJe  of  Anierican  weapons  to  foreign 
counti'ies  during  tiie  pa.st  5  yor.rs.  Such 
sales  are  expected  to  exceed  $11  billion 
this  yeai-,  up  more  than  100  percent  since 
1973.  In  several  area-,  of  tJ\e  world,  in- 
cluding the  Persian  Gulf  and  I.at,in 
America,  these  sales  have  .spurred  re- 
gional arms  races  which  inci'ease  the 
likelihood  of  a  major  war.  The  adminis- 
tration ha.s  strongly  promoted  the  expan- 
sion of  our  role  as  an  international  ami:-; 
merciiant  and  steadfastly  resisted  any 
congressional  effort:*  to  impo.se  meaning- 
ful criteria  or  at  lea.st  to  slov.  down  the 
burtieoning  pace. 

H  R.  11963  is  a  strong  and  positive 
response  to  the  desperate  need  for  ra- 
tionality and  restraint  in  our  conduct  of 
.'.rms  sales.  ITie  bill  would  greatly  en- 
hance congre.s.-ional  ovcrsiglit  in  a  nmn- 
ber  of  re.-pects.  First,  proposed  weapons 
sales  in  e.xcess  of  $25,000,000  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  impact 
-Statement  describing  the  effect  of  such  a 
sale  upon  regional  stability,  the  need  for 
such  equipment  by  the  purchaser,  and 
the  reasons  why  tiie  sale  would  be  in 
Llie  national  intnest  of  the  United 
States  Sucii  a  report  will  give  Congress 
a  far  better  basis  on  which  to  consider 
proposed  sales  than  the  scant  reports  It 
receives  under  current  law. 

Second,  the  peilod  of  time  in  which 
Congress  could  reject  a  proposed  sale 
would  be  extended  from  20  to  30  days 
under  the  act.  Experience  during  the  past 
15  months  has  demonstrated  the  inade- 
quacy of  20  calendar  days  dtiring  which 
Congress  must  review  and  act  upon  pro- 
posed sales.  Moreover,  the  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  would  be 
accorded  privileged  status  on  tlie  floor, 
significantly  exjiediting  House  action. 
Both  of  these  provisions  were  ainong 
tho.se  included  in  H.R.  5659.  which  I  In- 
troduced last  April.  I  am  gratified  that 
the  House  has  moved  to  strengthen  Its 
oversight  in  this  fashion. 
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Third,  the  legislation  closes  a  major 
loophole  in  present  statutes  governing 
weapons  sales  by  subjecting  commercial 
sales  valued  m  excess  of  $25,000,000  to 
congressional  scrutiny  and  disapproval 
for  the  first  time.  Under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Af  t  of  1954.  commercial  sales  have 
been  exempt  from  congressional  control 
of  any  kind,  even  .since  the  adoption  of 
tiie  "Nelson  amendment"  to  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  in  December  1974. 
Last  March  I  introduced  H.R.  3213  to 
close  that  indefen.4ble  loophole  by  re- 
quiring that  proposed  commercial  ai-ms 
sales  be  .submitted  to  Congress  in  ad- 
vance for  !  eviev\  and  possible  disapproval 
bv  concurrent  re-^olution.  More  than  60 
Members  oi  the  House  cosponsored  that 
ledslation.  While  H.R.  11963  takes  a 
romewhat  diflercnt  approach  by  simply 
putting  large  commercial  ."^ales  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  F.M  S.A..  the  re- 
sult, will  be  the  .same. 

In  addition  lo  those  clianges  which 
strengthen  conKressional  overdght  of  in- 
dividual sales,  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  which  will  increase  tlie 
r  mount  of  available  mformation  and  re- 
duce tlie  level  of  aggregate  sales.  A  limit 
of  .59  billion  Is  placed  on  the  value  of  all 
sales  contracts  entered  into  In  any  1 
year.  This  level  is  excessive,  but  at  least 
It  establishes  some  outward  restriction 
;>n  the  ma,?nitude  of  our  arms  sales  and 
prevents  the  continuation  of  unlimited 
growUi. 

The  bill  requii  es  tlie  President  to  sub- 
mit annual  estimates  of  military  sales  on 
a  countrv-by-country  basis.  These  re- 
ports, which  must  justify  the  particular 
sales  to  be  proposed  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  the  needs  of  the 
recipient  state,  will  give  Congress  a  ba- 
sis for  scrutinizing  the  individual  sales 
which  wHl  come  before  it  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  Moreover.  H.R.  11963  requires  the 
President  to  conduct  the  first  compre- 
hensive study  of  all  U.S.  arms  sales  pol- 
icies and  practices  and  to  repeat  his  find- 
ings to  Congress  within  1  year.  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  of  these  provisions, 
taken  together,  will  bring  an  end  to  the 
dangerous  and  iirational  policy  of  im- 
restricted  anns  sales  which  we  have  car- 
ried our  tor  the  past  several  yeai-s. 

ItlM.lN"     RIGHTS 

The  human  rights  provision  of  tlie 
bill  woiild  prohibit  the  granting  of  mili- 
tary aid  LO  any  government  which  en- 
gages in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  The  enactment  of  this 
pro\ision  and  its  subsequent  enforce- 
ment by  the  executive  branch  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  does,  in  fact,  have  some  moral 
standard  of  foreign  policy.  At  a  time 
when  millions  of  Americans  suffer  from 
unemplojTTient,  inadequate  housing,  and 
a  .shortage  of  medical  attention.  It  is  im- 
possible to  justify  military  aid  which 
effectively  helps  to  perpetuate  regimes 
that  mistreat  and  subjugate  their  own 
people.  Since  this  bill  relates  <Mily  to  mil- 
itary assistance,  the  himian  rights  pro- 
vision will  not  result  in  the  denial  of 
food  to  starving  people  who  happen  to 
live  under  a  repressive  regime.  They  will 
continue  to  receive  help  under  H.R.  9005, 
the  International  Development  and  Food 
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Assistance  Act.  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  December  20, 1975. 

I  was  disappointed  In  the  failure  of 
the  House  to  approve  amendments 
which  would  have  reduced  or  terminated 
aid  to  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 
Both  of  these  governments  are  notorious 
for  their  policies  of  terror,  tyranny,  and 
repression.  The  House  also  failed  to  stop 
arms  sales  to  the  Government  of  Chile, 
a  regime  whose  denial  of  human  rights 
Is  virtually  imdisputed.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  implementation  of  the  human 
rights  provision  of  H.R.  11963  will  pro- 
duce similar  or  identical  results  within 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  time.  The 
United  States  must  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  subsidizing  the  tyranny  of  re- 
pressive governments  through  mihtary 
aid. 

MIDDLE   EAST   PEACE   AND   SECURTTT 
StrpPOiTING    ASSISTANCE 

The  preponderance  of  fimds  in  this 
act  are  earmarked  for  nations  in  the 
Middle  East.  During  yesterday's  debate 
on  the  House  floor,  several  Members  de- 
scribed the  level  of  the  authorization  for 
Israel  as  excessive.  Others  criticized  the 
policy  of  assisting  Israel  with  one  hand, 
while  aiding  Israel's  enemies — Egypt, 
Jordan,  and  Syria — with  the  other.  It  is 
my  iwderstanding  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  aid  to 
Israel  when  the  House  considers  the  Fis- 
cal 1976  Foreign  Assistance  Appropria- 
tion Act  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
excessive  expenditure  of  public  fimds  by 
the  Congress  for  any  pxurix)se.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  we  appropriate 
the  full  amount  authorized  to  mhance 
the  chances  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  United  States  has  a 
firm  and  unshakable  commitment  to 
insure  the  survival  of  Israel  amidst  a 
bevy  of  hostile  and  heavily  armed  neigh- 
bors. Since  the  end  of  the  1973  war,  the 
Arab  States,  which  still  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  sov- 
ereign state,  have  received  an  estimated 
$14  bUUon  worth  of  new  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  sources. 
They  await  only  a  sign  of  weakness  by 
their  enemy  before  launching  a  new  and 
devastating  attack  upon  Israel  wliich 
would  start  the  most  destructive  and 
dangerous  war  of  the  past  quarter-cen- 
tury. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  a  tragedy, 
Israel  must  remain  strong  enough  miU- 
tarily  to  resist  outside  aggression.  Only 
when  the  Arab  States  become  convinced 
that  they  cannot  defeat  Israel  on  the 
battlefield  will  they  be  willing  to  resort 
to  the  bargaining  table.  Israel's  vulner- 
ability is  particularly  acute  at  this  time 
in  the  wake  of  concessions  made  to 
Egypt  as  part  of  the  Sinai  Agreement 
signed  last  year.  Those  concessions  were 
made  largely  at  American  insistence. 

The  United  States  is  Israel's  only  hope 
In  her  courageous  battle  to  survive. 
While  I  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary 
to  send  large  simis  of  money  to  that  dis- 
tant land,  there  Is  no  other  wsiy  to  in- 
sure Israeli  independence  and  preserve 
the  peace.  W3  must  remain  unwavering 
In  our  support  of  Israel  and  in  our 
efforts  to  help  secure  a  negotiated  peace 
settlement.  For  that  reason,  I  will  fight 
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to  secure  full  funding  at  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $1.5  billion  in  security  supporting 
assistance  and  forgiven  militsu7  loans 
for  IsraeL  The  funds  earmarked  for 
Egypt  and  Jordan,  while  superficially 
contradictory  to  our  support  of  Israel, 
will  actually  serve  to  Increase  American 
influence  with  those  pivotal  nations  and 
further  their  willingness  to  join  in  a 
negotiated  settlement.  These  funds,  too, 
are  part  of  oiu-  investment  in  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  am  certain  that  it  is 
a  far  lesser  price  than  that  which  we 
must  pay  if  we  fall. 


RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  COMPLETES 
PERFECT  26-0  SEASON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rutgers — 
the  State  xmlversity  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
cently conu>leted  its  first  perfect  basket- 
ball season  in  its  long  history,  compiling 
26  consecutive  victories. 

Because  of  this  great  record,  Rutgers 
is  rated  third  in  the  Nation  and  achieved 
it  by  playing  some  of  the  finest  teams  in 
the  Nation. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Rutgers — its 
players,  Its  coaches,  its  loyal  fans,  and 
its  outstanding  president,  Dr.  Edward 
Blousteln.  All  of  them  contributed  to  this 
thrilling  and  unforgettable  record  and 
season  and  I  am  confident  that  Rutgers 
will  continue  its  great  playing  and  be 
classified  No.  1  in  the  entire  country  after 
the  post-season  tournament  games  are 
played.  Its  coach,  Tom  Young,  has  al- 
ready been  named  college  basketball 
coach  of  the  year  and  he  deserves  tre- 
mendous credit  for  his  brilliant  and  in- 
spirational leadership. 

I  hereby  insert  articles  from  the  Home 
News,  of  New  Bnmswlck,  and  one  from 
the  Washington  Star,  praising  Rutgers 
for  its  magnificent  record,  and  also  Tom 
Yotmg  being  chosen  coach  of  the  year 
by  the  Sporting  News: 

A  Pekfect  Note  foe  Rutgers 

(By  Ken  OBrlen) 

Home  News  ^>orts  writer 

New  Brunswick. — It  ended  on  a  perfect 
note — ^the  first  undefeated  basketball  season 
In  history  for  Rutgers. 

But  the  vlsitUig  Indians  of  St.  Bonaventure 
nearly  upset  all  plans  for  a  post-game, 
campus-wide  celebration  before  finally  bow- 
ing, 85-80,  before  a  screaming,  overflow  crowd 
of  about  3,000  last  night  In  the  Rutgers  Gym. 

The  Bonnles  (16-9)  had  catapulted  to  a 
75-68  lead  with  only  6:09  left  before  the  Scar- 
let Knights  began  swarming  to  outscore  the 
upstate  New  Yorkers  by  a  17-6  margin  in  the 
final  six  minutes  to  earn  their  26th  consecu- 
tive triumph  of  the  wild  season. 

Senior  Phil  SeUers,  one  of  five  seniors  mak- 
ing their  final  home  court  appearances,  led 
the  Scarlet  attack  with  25  points  on  ll-of-19 
shooting  while  also  pulling  down  13  rebounds. 

Mike  Dabney,  6-*  senior  guard,  tossed  in  19 
points  on  8-18  from  the  field  which  stealing 
the  ball  four  times  and  feeding  off  for  six 
assists. 

Junior  guard  Ed  Jordan  netted  16  points 
(7-of-13),  stole  the  ball  tonx  times  and  also 
had  six  assists.  And  soph  forward  Hollls  Cope- 
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land  managed  11  points  and  blocked  three 
shots,  a  figure  surpassed  only  by  the  four 
blocks  of  freshman  center  James  BaUey. 

All  that,  however,  was  only  barely  enough 
to  oveivome  the  deadly,  outside  footing 
and  fierce  rebounding  of  the  Bonnles  who — 
like  Rutgers — ^wlU  be  playing  next  In  the 
ECAC  regional  playoffs  with  the  hope  of 
earning  an  NCAA  Tournament  berth. 

Glenn  Hagan,  a  6-11  sophomore  guard, 
blistered  the  Scarlet  for  22  points  with  long- 
range  pop  shots  but  was  also  guilty  of  nine 
turnovers.  Essie  HoUis,  a  6-6  junior  center, 
added  15  points  but  also  pulled  down  21  re- 
bounds— an  Incredible  18  of  them  in  the  first 
half.  And  6-6  soph  Greg  Sanders  finished 
with  14  points. 

"I  think,"  said  Dabney,  "we  were  celebrat- 
ing before  the  game  was  over." 

Rutgers  Coach  Tom  Young  oomplalned, 
"We  couldn't  make  a  layup  in  the  first 
half  .  .  .  We  played  bad  because  we  were 
too  psyched.  You  Just  dont  play  weU  when 
you're  that  emotional." 

The  first  half  ended  with  Rutgers  leading 
by  only  39-37  and  the  Scarlet  were  never 
able  to  gain  more  than  seven-point  leads 
through  the  final  20  minutes. 

The  Bonnles,  In  fact,  gained  their  first 
lead  of  the  game.  60-68.  at  11:50  following  a 
pair  of  jumpers  by  Hagan. 

Later,  they  broke  a  68-68  tie  by  reeling  off 
seven  uninterrupted  points  for  a  75-68  lead 
with  only  6:09  remaining. 

The  undefeated  season  was  in  extreme 
peril. 

"At  that  point,"  said  Sellers,  "we  knew 
it  was  time  for  us  to  turn  it  on  or  else. " 
The  Knights  turned  it  on. 
SeUers  opened  it  up  by  scoring  on  a  goal- 
tendlng  call  and,  after  Copeland  picked  up 
bis  fourth  personal  at  5:05,  he  diunped  in  a 
layup  and  Dabney  followed  with  another 
chippie. 

The  Knights  had  closed  it  to  75-74  with 
4:32  still  left. 

With  the  Bonnie  leading,  77-76,  Sellers 
scored  on  a  fastbreak  layup  to  switch  the 
lead  to  the  Scarlet,  78-77.  HoUis  and  Sellers 
then  exchanged  Jumpers  before  Jim  Baron 
tied  It  at  80  with  a  foul  .shot  with  1:32  re- 
maining. 

A  second  later,  freshman  sub  Abdel  Ander- 
son sank  two  foul  shots  to  give  Rutgers  an 
82-80  lead. 

Rutgers  switched  to  a  zone  for  the  first 
time  after  that  and  the  Bonnles  lost  the  ball 
with  48  seconds  left  when  Sanders  let  a  pass 
slip  through  his  legs  and  the  baU  went  out- 
of-bounds. 

Now  Rutgers  had  the  ball  and  Baron  was 
called  for  a  foiU  when  he  tried  to  steal  the 
ball  from  Dabney.  Dabney  sank  both  foul 
shots  and  later  Copeland  completed  the  scor- 
ing with  another  free  throw. 

"Down  the  stretch,"  said  SeUers,  "we 
reaUy  got  some  important  baskets  .  .  .  The 
undefeated  season  is  the  greatest  thing  that's 
ever  happened  to  me." 

He  added,  "The  pressure  is  over  for  lis 
now  .  .  .  We  can  start  the  post-season  tour- 
naments thinking  that  we  are  now  0-0,  the 
start  of  another  season.  We  can  relax  now." 
He  credited  the  Bonnles  as  being  "the  best 
team  on  the  boards  that  we  played  aU  year. 
.  .  .  Tlielr  rebounding  was  outrageous." 

Said  Young,  "It's  a  great  year.  This  is 
something  that  doesn't  happen  too  often  .  .  . 
The  post-season  games  are  a  whole  new  ball- 
game  now." 

He  also  claimed  the  Bonnles  "played  the 
best  game  of  all  the  teams  we  played  going 
down  the  stretch." 

St.  Bonaventure  Coach  Jim  Satalln  as- 
serted, "We  came  here  expecting  to  win.  We 
match  up  pretty  well  with  them.  We  came  In 
here  very  confident." 

He  evaluated  Rutgers  as  "In  the  same  class 
with  Notre  Dame  and  Virginia  Tech,"  add- 
ing, "they  were  the  three  best  teams  we 
played  this  year." 
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ST.  BONAVENTURE 


FT 


Sanders.. 
Rozyczke. 

Holln 

Hagan 

Baron 


7-18 

0-  0 

2 

14 

3-  9 

1-  1 

2 

7 

?-24 

1-2 

21 

(J 

15 

10-21 

2-  2 

3 

22 

4-U 

1-2 

0 

9 

Uriatti  ... 
Watarman. 
St.  John... 


FC 


2-  3 
J-4 
1-1 


FT 


1-  1 
0-  0 
0-0 


ToM. 


V-94 


^< 


47 


SaOan... 
Cop«<and. 
Bailty.... 
Dabncy.. 
Jordan... 


11-19 

5  1^ 
4-  8 
8  18 
7-13 


3-  6 
1-  2 
0-  0 
3-  3 
2-2 


Score  by  halves: 

SI.  Bonavanture 

Rutgers 

Officials   Norm  VanArsdalen,  l.arrv  lenibo. 


EG 


Pet 


a 


47.1 

112-151 

74.2 

46.8 

117-156 

75.0 

43.4 

58-  76 

76.3 

49  7 

65-  84 

77.4 

48  1 

60-  7b 

80.  U 

4,-.  9 

66-  81 

79.  s 

48.  r 

23-  « 

52  S 

4,'.  5 

30-  58 

51.7 

SI   7 

31-  54 

57.4 

52.9 

32-  55 

58.? 

"lit 

54-  69 

78.3 

57.8 

5»    76 

77.  t 

Phil  Sellers 186  395 

190- 40f, 
MikeOabney 211-427 

217  437 
Ed  Joriijn   137  285 

141  29-1 
Hollis  C'lpeland 134  7''^ 

140  29'. 

Jame%  Bailey 90  174 

98  1S9 
Abdel  Anderson  .  89  154 

93  161 


ASSISTS;  Jordan  132.  Dabney  t»5,  Sellers 
89.  Conlln  44,  Copeland  42,  Hefele  23,  Ander- 
son 16,  Bailey  14,  Kletnbaum  7,  Palko  4, 
Nance  2,  Scherer  2. 

STE.ALS;  Dabney  89.  Jordan  77,  Sellers  54, 
Bailey  32,  Conlln  13,  Hefele  10.  Palko  7,  An- 
derson 14,  Copeland  20,  Kletnbaum  4,  Scherer 
2. 

BLOCKED  SHOTS:  B...ley  83,  Copi-Ianct  24 
Sellers  17,  Anderson  11.  Uiibney  10.  Hefele  (j, 
Palko  2,  Jordan  1 

RESULTS,     HlUri     S<.:oRER.     RF.BOrNDF.K 

Rutgers  100,  Bentlev  60;  Dabney  23,  Bailey 
12. 

Rutgers  81,  Purdue  73:  Seller.s  31.  Sellers  6 

Rutgers  119,  Seton  Hall  93;  -Sellers  :?6.  Dab- 
ney. Scherer  7. 

Rutgers  105,  Boston  College  82:  Sellers  26. 
Sellers  11. 

Rutgers  95.  Penn  80;  Sellers  32.  Sellers  10. 

Rutgers  96,  Connecticut  83:  Jordan  21. 
Sellers  14. 

Rutgers  95,  Temple  62:  Jordan  23,  Bailey  9. 

Rutgers  96.  The  Citadel  lA  :  Copeland  21, 
Copeland  13. 

Rutgers  94,  Georgia  Tech  87';  Dabney  30, 
Baaey  12. 

Rutgers  91.  S^et.son  70:  Sellers  19.  Sellers  14, 

Rutgers  93.  Fordham  55;  Sellers  21.  Palko 
10. 

Rutgers  94.  C'lumbia  65;  Diibney  26.  Cope- 
land, Hefele  6. 

Rutgers  105.  Bucknel!  82;  Dabney  23,  Sel- 
lers 13. 

Rutgers  102.  Lehigh  87;  Bailex  23,  Sellers 
10. 

Rutgers  113.  Lafavette  79;  D.ibrev  22,  Cope- 
land 8. 

Rutgers  102.  Pitt  71;  Dabney  19.  Sellers  17. 

Rutgers  75.  Princeton  62;  Sellers  22,  Sellers 
16. 

Rutgers  86.  West  Virginia  76;  Copeland. 
Jordan  18,  Bailey  16. 

Rutgers  86,  Navy  71;  Dabney  27,  Sellers  16. 

Rutgers  110,  Delaware  87;  Copeland  22.  Sel- 
lers 19. 


Polagettla  Classic. 


RUTGERS 


13 

5 
7 
8 
2 


Anderson... 

ConMn 

Kletnbjum. 

Total  . 


0-6  6-8 

(V-  0  0-0 

0-0  0-0 


36-76 


15-21 


2 
6 
0 

43 


.37     43-  80 
.39    46-85 


TEAM  STATISTICS 
INot  including  St  Bonaventure  game) 


Pet 


R 

Pts-A«g 

F(. 

248 

484  20.2 

Sieve  Hefele 

31-  86 

256 

497  19.9 

3J-  91 

105 

480  20.  U 

Jet  Klemhaum 

23-  51 

111 

499-20  0 

25-  55 

66 

334  13.9 

Mirl,  Conlln 

22-  40 

68 

348  13.9 

23    41 

V,2 

'%  12.3 

Mife  PjiKe 

16    32 

170 

310  12.4 

16-  32 

179 

217    9.0 

Briice  Stheter 

9-  26 

193 

234    9.4 

10-  27 

97 

232     9.7 

Stan  Nance 

6    22 

102 

245     9.8 

6-  22 

Pet 


FL 


Pet 


Pt  -Avg 


3b.  0 

16 

37 

43.2 

M 

78 

3.3 

.36.3 

16 

37 

43  2 

59 

82 

3.3 

42.1 

13 

29 

44.8 

21 

61 

2.9 

♦5.5 

13- 

30 

43.3 

22 

65 

2.9 

55.0 

I'l- 

24 

62.  S 

23 

59 

2.6 

56.1 

15 

rs 

60.  n 

24 

61 

2.4 

50.0 

7 

14 

50.0 

62 

39 

2  1 

50.0 

7 

14 

50.0 

62 

39 

1.9 

,34.6 

3 

4 

75.0 

20 

21 

2.1 

37.0 

4 

5 

80.0 

20 

24 

2.2 

27.2 

4 

9 

44.4 

10 

16 

1.5 

27.2 

4- 

9 

44.4 

10 

16 

1.6 

Rutgers  92,  Mahattan  81  (OT) ;  Sellers, 
Dabney  26,  St-Uers  19. 

Rut:;ers  93.  Syracuse  80.  Anderson  21,  Sel- 
lers 13 

Rutgers  94.  .'Vinerlcaii  79;  Dabney  25,  Dab- 
ney 11. 

Rutgers  100.  W  ^  M  90;  Dabney  33,  Sellers. 
BallevB. 

Rutgers  103.  LIU  87;  Dabney  19.  Bailey  14 

Phil  Sellers.  All-time  career  -scorer.  2262. 
AU-tinie  career  lebounder,  1034. 

Si'uiiriNG   Nkw.s'    Choic-k  :    Tom    Young 

Tom  Yovuig  of  Rutgers  has  been  named 
coUevje  basketball  coach  of  the  year  and 
Scott  May  of  Indiana  college  player  of  the 
year  by  the  Sporting  News. 

YoiiUi;.  the  former  University  of  Maryland 
te.im  captain  who  later  coached  Catholic 
University  and  .American  University,  Is  In  his 
third  sea.son  as  coach  of  the  Scarlet  Knights. 
His  team  had  an  18-8  record  in  1973-74  and 
last  season  improved  to  2^-7.  TliU  year's 
club  won  all  26  regular-seivson  ganies  and 
vaulted  into  the  No.  1  position  In  Eastern 
ba.skL'tbiill 


:lear  waste  disposal- 
500.000  year  problem 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW     VOKK 

I>:  n  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitr.<daij.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Wa.shington  Star-News  this 
week  about  nuclear  wastes,  written  by 
staff  writer  John  J.  Fialka,  cannot  help 
but  fill  the  reader  with  an  uncanny  sense 
of  morbid  fru.stration.  How  to  dispose  of 
or  store  such  atomic  waste  products  as 
Plutonium,  uranium,  cesium,  and  stron- 
tium have  received  precious  little  atten- 
tion from  nuclear  enerRy  advocates  and 


Fialka 's  article  gives  us  a  clue  as  to  the 
reason  why.  The  Industry,  it  seems,  is  In- 
terested first  and  foremost  in  "the  prod- 
uct"— a  euphemism  used  at  the  Han- 
ford,  Washington  nuclear  facility  to 
mean  plutoniiun.  Managing  the  danger- 
ous and  cancer-causing  radioactive 
wa.stes  has  always  played  second  fiddle 
to  more  profitable  production. 

Thus,  since  1945,  hundreds  of  millions 
01"  gallons  of  liquid  wastes  have  been 
poured  into  the  underground  trenches  at 
Hanford  alone,  where  they  simply  seep 
naturally  into  the  soil.  I  would  not  want 
to  alarm  my  colleagues  by  suggesting 
that  anything  is  grown  in  this  soil  for 
human  consumption  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. No,  when  engineers  at  Hanford  dis- 
covered that  the  tumbleweed  growing 
there  was  absorbing  and  concentrating 
the  substances  which  were  poisoning  the 
soil,  they  sprayed  the  area  around  the 
trenches  and  storage  tanks  with  herbi- 
cides to  prevent  the  tumbleweed  from 
growing  there  again.  There  is  something 
strangely  ironic.  I  think,  about  spraying 
potentially-toxic  herbicides  to  kill  con- 
taminated tumbleweed  which  was  ren- 
dered hazardous  by  the  failure  of  nu- 
clear engineers  to  properly  dispose  of 
proven  cancer-causing  agents. 

But  this  is  not  the  essence  of  the  ab- 
surd problem  which  Pialka's  article  ad- 
dresses. The  real  issue  is  the  necessity 
of  guarding  that  soil  for  the  next  500,000 
years  while  the  uranium  and  plutonium 
in  the  soil  remain  hazardous  to  human 
health.  Already  an  8-mile  area  has 
been  covered  by  asphalt  and  filled  with 
more  than  46,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel 
after  radioactive  animal  feces  were 
found  to  be  contaminating  the  area.  The 
problems,  of  coui-se,  continue  to  multiply 
geometrically,  but  ERDA  insists  on  using 
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band-aid  and  chewing  gum  to  remedy 
them  piecemeal. 

In  my  view,  it  Is  pennywise  and 
pound-foolish  to  dump  radioactlTe 
wastes  into  soil  which  will  require  sur- 
veillance for  tbe  next  5,000  centuries. 

The  most  unfortunate  and  frustrating 
aspect  of  this  entire  problem,  though,  is 
knowing  that  If  we  devoted  as  much 
money  and  attention  to  alternative  and 
environmentally  soimd  power  sources 
like  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy 
as  we  devote  to  problem-laden  nuclear 
development,  there  might  well  be  some- 
one left  500,000  years  from  now  to  re- 
move the  "No  Tresspassing'  slgiis  around 
the  Hanford  Reservation  in  Richland, 
Wash. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  my  coll(»gues,  I 
am  inserting  John  Fialka's  March  2 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  in  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  2, 1976] 
Netoed  :  Guards  fob  400  Years,  Then  500,000 
Years 
(By  John  J.  Fialka) 
Richland,  Wash. — The  engineers  who  op- 
erate the  sprawling,  600-square-inlIe  Hanford 
reservation  near  here  have  learned  to  be  care- 
ful about  the  tumbleweeds  wandering  across 
this  wind-swept  desert. 

Hanford  is  operated  by  the  federal  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration. 
It  15.  among  ether  things,  the  principal  "tem- 
por.ary"  burial  ground  for  the  atomic  wastes 
created  m  the  nation's  nuclear  weapons 
program. 

Plutonium,  the  primary  Ingredient  used 
In  nuclear  weapons,  was  first  mass-produced 
here  in  1945.  It  still  Is  being  produced  here, 
so  the  tumbleweed  is  the  only  visitor  that 
can  be  seen  moving  freely  about  the  reserva- 
tion without  two  Identification  badges  and 
an  accompanying  escort. 

The  engineers  learned  early  that  you  have 
to  keep  pulling  the  tumbleweedb  away  from 
the  chain  link  fences  surrounding  the  high 
security  areas  because  if  enough  of  them 
pile  up,  the  wind  they  catch  will  blow  the 
fences  down. 

Much  later  the  engineers  learned  some- 
thing even  more  Important  about  tumble- 
weeds.  They  tend  to  absorb  and  concentrate 
things  that  contaminate  the  ground  here. 
such  as  Btrontliun  90.  Thtis,  tbe  "vlsltoni" 
might  be  radioactive. 

Now  herbicides  are  sprayed  sjnstematically 
around  the  177  trenches  and  152  tanks  where 
the  nuclear  wastes  have  been  poured.  The 
tumbleweeds  are  not  supposed  to  grow  there 
any  more. 

Running  Hanford  has  been  a  learning  ex- 
perience, both  for  the  government  and  for 
the  succession  of  private  corporations  that 
have  managed  this  place,  first  under  con- 
tract with  the  War  Department,  then  for  the 
old  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  now  for 
ERDA. 

It  Is  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  the 
longest  scheduled  learning  ezi>ertence  in  his- 
tory of  man.  because  the  strontlton  and  the 
cesium  isotopes,  which  saturate  the  soU  In 
some  areas,  will  remain  dangerous,  cancer- 
causing  agents  for  more  than  400  years. 
Someone  will  have  to  guard  those  areas  and 
keep  the  tumbleweeds  away. 

After  that,  the  guards  will  have  to  remain 
another  600,000  years  because  the  wastes 
from  Plutonium,  uranium  and  other  heavy 
elements,  which  contaminate  several  areas. 
will  remain  a  health  hazard  for  at  least  that 
long. 

The  process  at  fission,  the  splitting  of 
uranium  atoms,  results  In  an  entire  Bpeetrum 
of  elements,  ranging  from  simple  hydrogen 
atoms  to  super-heavy  radioactive  plutonium 
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atoms.  After  most  of  the  plutonium  and  re- 
maining uranium  are  separated  from  the 
wastes  by  means  of  a  chemical  process,  the 
engineers  are  left  with  a  noxious,  radioactive 
soup,  a  liquid  effluent  that  contains  varying 
concentrations  of  nearly  all  of  the  elements. 
One  of  the  problems  has  been  that  from 
the  beginning,  when  the  United  SUtes 
rushed  into  the  plutonium  business  in  1943, 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  scientific 
thought  that  went  into  the  creation  of  Han- 
ford was  devoted  to  the  waste  management 
problem. 

"For  a  long  time  all  they  were  interested  in 
was  the  product,"  explained  Hugh  Warren,  a 
vice  president  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Han- 
ford Ck).,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.,  the  oil  company  that  currently 
manages  the  wastes  at  Hanford  under  con- 
tract with  ERDA.  ("The  product"  Is  one  of 
several  euphemisms  that  have  been  used  for 
plutonium  at  Hanford,  for  security  reasons.) 
The  more  dilute  wastes  were  put  Into 
"cribs,"  underground  trenches,  where  they 
simply  seeped  into  tha  ground.  In  the  '50s 
this  was  done  in  eiiormous  volume.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  31  million  gallons  of  radio- 
active waste  "were  Intentionally  discharged 
to  the  ground"  between  1956  and  1S58. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  soil  tends  to  keep  the  heavier  ele- 
ments, such  as  plutonium,  near  the  surface. 
Lighter  materials,  such  as  cesium  and  stron- 
tium, tend  to  go  down  20  feet  or  more.  Since 
you  would  have  to  penetrate  the  earth  for 
150  feet  or  more  before  you  hit  the  ground 
water  at  Hanford.  most  of  the  waste  from 
the  ci-ibs  remains  above  it,  hanging  In  the 
soil.  (According  to  ERDA,  some  tritium  or 
heavy  water  has  reached  the  ground  water, 
but  agency  spokesmen  are  quick  to  point  out 
tiiat  nobody  uses  the  ground  water  nearby.) 
There  are  only  15  cribs  in  use  now  because 
the  engineers  have  had  a  few  problems  with 
this  method.  An  animal,  believed  to  be  a 
badger,  burrowed  down  into  an  area  called 
the  "3-C  Crib  Control  Zone"  In  1958  or  1959, 
reaching  the  level  of  the  radioactive  wastes, 
which  had  evaporated  into  a  salt  cake. 

"No  doubt  the  area  became  a  focal  point 
for  native  wildlife  as  salt  licks  are  rare  In  the 
area,"  reported  two  scientists,  T.  P.  CFarrell 
and  R.  O.  Gilbert,  who  have  studied  the 
problem.  In  1972  they  found  that  an  eight- 
mile  area  around  the  crib  was  contaminated 
with  radioactive  coyote  feces  and  Jack  rabbit 
pellets. 

Hanford  officials  found  the  hole  and  filed 
It  with  asphalt  in  19fl4.  In  1969  they  dumped 
over  46,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  over  the 
area  Just  to  make  sure. 

In  the  early  19708  there  was  a  problem 
with  another  crib,  called  the  "Z-9  enclosed 
trench."  A  scientist  came  up  with  the  cal- 
culation that  between  1955  and  1962  so 
much  waste  had  dribbled  Into  Z-9  trench 
that  there  must  be  about  100  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  right  near  the  surface. 

That  was  a  disturbing  calculation  because 
that  much  plutonium  packed  together  In 
the  right  configuration  could  trigger  a  chain 
reaction.  Scientists  began  arguing  whether 
tbe  trench  could  explode. 

According  to  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  the  AEC  drew  up  to  Justify  a  spe- 
cial, remote-controlled  mining  operation  now 
being  constructed  at  Z-9,  the  government 
can  never  be  sore  that  a  flood  caused  by  the 
rapid  melting  of  a  snowfall  on  the  site  might 
not  rearrange  the  plutonium  Into  a  "criti- 
cal" configuration. 

"Ordinarily  you  could  go  In  there  with  a 
shovel  and  clean  It  up  right  like  that,"  said 
Warren,  taking  a  reporter  through  a  special 
buUdlng  that  has  been  constructed  over  Z-9. 
Pointing  through  a  thick,  leaded  glass  win- 
dow toward  an  automated  claw  device  that 
Is  about  to  dig  Into  the  dusty  surface  of 
Z-9,  he  added,  "But  this  Is  not  Just  ordinary 
stuff." 
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The  more  dangerous  wastes  at  Hanford  are 
caUed  "high  level"  wastes.  They  are  more 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  radioactive 
elements  and  they  have  always  been  stored 
In  undergroimd  tanks.  This  method  is  aUo 
presenting  problems. 

At  least  a  hundred  of  Hanford 's  tanks  were 
installed,  underground,  before  1950.  Fash- 
ioned out  of  concrete  with  carbon-steel  walls, 
they  were  designed  to  have  a  life  span  of  be- 
tween 15  and  20  years.  They  were  not  de- 
signed to  accept  a  more  concentrated,  self- 
boiling  variety  of  waste  that  the  AEC  began 
putting  into  them  in  the  1950s  when  a  new 
process  for  separating  plutonium  was  devel- 
oped. 

As  a  result,  there  have  been  20  major  leaks 
at  the  site  since  1968.  One  of  them,  the  leak 
at  Tank  T-106,  began  on  April  20,  1973,  and 
went  on  for  48  days  before  It  was  detected. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  gallons  of 
high  level  wasto  went  into  the  soil  under- 
neath the  tanks.  ARCO  drilled  16  wells  near- 
by to  see  where  It  went.  As  far  as  they  can 
determine,  it  is  all  s-.lU  there,  somewhere 
under  the  stirface  at  T-106  and  somewhere 
above  the  groundwater. 

The  leak  at  T-106  proved  to  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  Hanfcrd's  waste  management 
system.  The  government's  budgst-tightening 
tendencies  were  reversed  abruptly  and  som'^ 
$100  million  became  available  to  upgrade 
various  tank  monitoring  programs. 

Liquid  from  some  of  the  leaJOng  tanks 
has  been  pumped  into  three  huge  new  tanks 
with  double  walls,  and  more  double-walled 
tanks  are  in  the  planning  stage.  Massive 
evaporating  devices  have  been  lowered  into 
some  of  the  older  tanks  to  turn  tbe  liquids 
inside  into  a  dry  salt  cake.  According  to  a 
new  accelerated  timetable,  most  of  the  liq- 
uids will  be  cnnvsrted  into  salt  cake  at 
Hanford  by  1932. 

After  T-106,  ARCO's  technicians  were  in- 
structed to  monitor  the  gauges  not  once  a 
weel;  but  three  times  a  day.  New  remote-con- 
trolled gauges  were  installed  and  more  men 
were  trained  to  watch  them.  New  trucks  with 
radiation  monitors  regularly  patrol  tbe  v.  a.5te 
area^. 

This  could  go  on  and  en  and  on.  "One  op- 
tion would  be  to  keep  building  tanks  for- 
ever," admits  Frank  Standerfer,  ERDA's  as- 
sistant manager  for  programs  at  Hanford. 

Because  of  the  highly  corrosive  nature  of 
the  wastes,  he  adds,  tanks  will  always  be 
short-Uved.  Turning  the  liquid  waste  Into 
salt  cake  in  the  obsolete  and  leak -prone  tanks 
at  Hanford  is  only  an  Interim  solution,  ac- 
cording to  Standerfer,  because  water  from 
the  outside  eventually  could  seep  Into  the 
tanks,  dissolve  the  wastes  and  regenerate  the 
leak  problem. 

At  Savannah,  which  was  buUt  10  years 
after  Hanford,  the  engineers  are  beginning 
to  run  into  the  same  problem.  According,  to 
ERDA,  eight  high-level  waste  tanks  at  the 
Georgia  reservation  have  begun  to  show  hair- 
line cracks  in  the  tank  walls. 

The  AEC  funded  serious  studies  Into  the 
benefits  of  shooting  waste  capsules  Into  out- 
er space  (too  risky)  or  leaving  them  on  polar 
Ice  caps  where  they  would  melt  their  way 
out  of  sight  (you  could  never  be  entlrriy  sore 
where  they  went.) 

Then  it  entertained  the  Idea  of  a  "Setrtey- 
able  Siurface  Storage  Faculty,"  a  place  where 
the  waste  would  be  solidified  into  a  glasslne. 
Insoluble  form  and  put  into  plllar-llke  ce- 
ment casks  to  be  placed  upright.  It  would 
have  amounted  to  a  nuclear  mausoleum,  to 
be  placed  In  one  of  the  nation's  deserts  tat 
future  generations  to  contemplate. 

But  ERDA  recently  rejected  this  In  favor 
of  finding  a  "permanent"  solution  to  the  nu- 
clear waste  problem  In  this  generation.  The 
Idea  Is  to  mine  a  storage  ares  Into  an  ex- 
tremely stable  and  dry  geological  formation, 
such  as  a  salt  bed,  and  leave  It  there  for- 
ever. 
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Three  years  ago.  the  AEC  had  aluio;>l  set- 
tled on  a  site  near  Lyons,  Kan.,  when  some- 
one pointed  out  that  old,  uncharted  oil  wells 
perforated  the  area  under  consideration. 
ERDA  spent  last  sununer  drilling  In  a  similar 
salt  formation  about  30  miles  east  of  Carls- 
bad. N.M.  Instead  of  hitting  salt,  however, 
the  drillers  hit  a  pocket  of  gas  and  brine. 

According  to  Frank  P.  Baranowskl,  the 
head  of  ERDA's  division  In  charge  of  the 
project,  the  agency  remaln.s  undaunted.  It  Is 
moving  "over  a  few  miles'  and  will  try  again. 
One  thing  about  the  project  i.s  certain, 
though,  Baranottokl  told  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  la.st 
month:  "The  coat  is  going  to  be  e'.'reir.ely 
expensive." 

He  estimated  that  it  will  be  well  iuio  the 
19803  before  permanent  waste  storage  can  be 
demonstrated,  and  the  demonstration  will 
cost  at  lea.st  $100  million,  maybe  $2on  million. 
Currently  the  wastes  of  the  ivation's  nu- 
clear power  planti  are  in  storage,  mainly  In 
swimming  pool-like  tanks,  w  hlle  the  industry 
waits  for  ERDA  to  develop  a  program  to  pro:- 
es3  them  and  store  them  permnuently. 

Meanwhile,  however.  Industry  e.Kccutlves 
have  been  handing  out  black,  gla.-:s-llke  but- 
tons as  souvenirs  of  the  process  that  ERDA 
is  considering  using  to  turn  the  wastes  Into 
Insoluble  solids.  Solidiaed  In  this  form,  they 
argue,  all  of  the  nation's  high  level  waste.s 
could  be  stored  ea-'^ily  in  an  area  the  .<size  of 
a  football  field. 

Rep.  Mike  McCormack.  D-Wa.sh.  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  Hanlord  area  and  one  of 
the  Industry's  foremo-st  defenders  In  Con- 
gress, has  assured  fellow  congressmen  on  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

"The  technology  of  waste  management  Is 
as  safe  as  anything  we  do.  It  Is  simply  not  a 
technological  problem." 

ERDA  employes  at  Hanford  are  enthusias- 
tic about  the  permanent  storage  concept.  For 
example,  Standerfer  believes  that  the  enor- 
mous benefits  of  nuclear  pow^er  will  out- 
weigh whatever  permanent  storage  costs 
amount  to.  Current  projections,  he  asserts, 
mean  that  ultimate  waste  disposal  will  cost 
only  a  tiny  fraction,  say  about  .01  percent  of 
the  average  consumer's  electric  bill,  even 
though  all  of  the  storage  bills  haven't  yet 
been  calculated. 

But  there  is  so  much  waste  in  storage  at 
Hanford.  however,  that  even  Standerfer  finds 
It  difficult  to  think  of  having  to  move  It  all 
away  someday.  That  would  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  someone  would  have  to 
uncover  the  old  storage  tanks  and  mine  out 
the  cesium  and  strontlum-laced  ^a!t  ?akes  by 
remote  control. 

Extreme  care  would  have  to  be  used  be- 
cause the  elements  are  physically  very  hot 
and  both  attack  the  human  body.  Strontium 
finds  its  way  into  the  bones  and  remains 
there  as  a  cancer-causing  agent.  Both  give 
out  Intense  radiation,  making  it  dangerous 
for  anyone  near  the  mining  process. 

Plutonium,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
give  out  the  Intense  radiation,  although  It 
remaloB  a  toxic,  cancer-causing  agent. 
Trained  men  wearing  respirators  could  go 
In  and  remove  It,  Standerfer  reasons,  If  it 
weren't  for  the  ceelimi  and  strontium.  That, 
he  believes,  Is  one  argument  for  leaving  the 
final  solution  at  Hanford  to  somebody  living 
In  the  year  2300. 

"After  300  or  400  years,  the  strontium  and 
cesium  would  be  gone.  You  could  Just  go  in 
then  and  shovel  the  material." 

Then,  of  course,  someone  would  have  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  •with  the  plutonlum. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN-   1  Ht:  HOUoE  OF  REPRESENi  ATIVE^. 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amri  - 
lean  larmer  vvas  upset.  The  battle  cry 
was  against  export  control  and  taxes 
that  became  Increasingly  confiscatory. 
The  Government's  land  policy  was  mak- 
ing it  exceedinEcly  diificdU  to  pass  the 
family  farm  from  ojie  generation  to  the 
iie>.t. 

Tiade  re.  trictlons  were  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Central  Government  and 
against  the  farmer.  According  to  the 
farmrr,  hi.^  free  trade  was  restricted 
arbitrarily  by  the  faraway  Government. 
Does  it  sound  like  1976  and  our  present 
fanners  echoing  their  concern  over  trade 
policy  and  estate  taxation?  The  year  was 
1776  and  the  farmers  declared  independ- 
ence from  the  Central  Government.  Just 
as  in  1776,  the  farmer  today  Ls  sending  a 
message  to  his  Government.  King  George 
did  not  listen.  Hopefully,  the  farmer's 
Goveinment  will  listen  today. 

Dr.  Wayne  D.  Rasmussen,  the  noted 
agricultural  historian  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
article  on  the  farmers  and  the  revolution. 
Historical  issues  do  repeat  themselves. 

Dr.  Rasmussen's  article  follows: 
E.vi-oRT  Controls — A  Big  Farm  Issi^e  in  1776 
(By  -Wayne  D.  Rasmussen) 

"Embattled  farmers,"  wrote  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  "fired  the  shot  heard  around  the 
world,"  and  began  the  American  revolution. 
Farmers  declared  the  new  United  States  Inde- 
pendent from  Great  Britain,  manned  and 
supplied  its  armies,  fought  and  won  the 
war. 

Farm  issues  such  as  trade  restrictions  and 
uiuair  taxation  were  major  causes  of  the  war 
for  Independence.  Farmers  like  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  provided 
the  leadership. 

You  may  consider  exptirt  controls  a  rela- 
tively recent  issue  with  farmers.  But  you 
can  trace  It  all  the  way  back  to  1613.  when 
John  Rolfe  stood  on  the  dock  at  Jamestown. 
Va..  watching  his  tobacco  being  loaded  on  a 
ship  for  London.  The  popularity  of  Rolfe's 
tobacco  led  nearly  everyone  In  Jamestown  to 
raise  it.  In  spite  of  objectlpna  to  the  "evil 
weed  ■  from  the  highest  sources — King  James 
himself — growing,  selling  and  taxing  tobacco 
became  so  profitable  for  everyone  that  the 
government  settled  for  controlling  Instead 
of  kllUng  the  trade. 

A  few  shipments  from  Virginia  to  Prance 
triggered  a  control  law  In  1621  that  ordered 
all  tobacco  be  shipped  to  England.  A  modem 
parallel  would  be  to  require  all  exports  clear 
through  Washington.  You  wouldn't  like  that, 
and  Colonial  farmers  didn't  like  the  "Eng- 
land only"  requirement.  They  wanted  to  be 
free  to  sell  their  crops  wherever  they  could 
get  the  beat  price. 

But  England  did  not  retreat,  even  though 
the  law  was  hard  to  enforce.  In  1660,  an- 
other law  ordered  the  colonists  to  also  ship 
all  their  sugar,  cotton.  Indigo,  ginger  and 
dye  woods  to  England  only,  which  especially 
exasperated  Carolina  and  Georgia  planters. 

Trade  restrictions  became  ever  tighter  and 
tighter  right  on  down  to  1774  when  the  tax 
on  Imported  tea  led  to  the  famous  "Boston 
tea  party." 


Another  familiar  Issue  from  that  period. 
ill  slightly  diiferent  form,  was  "land  use"  or 
control  of  the  land. 

Our  forefathers  came  to  the  New  World 
for  many  reasons,  but  most  hoped  to  get 
title  of  farms  of  their  own.  Many  early 
farmers  were  fortunate:  The  first  Virginians 
received  50  acres  each  as  "headrlghts"  Just 
for  coming  here  and  New  Englanders  wert 
as^i-ued  free  land  by  the  town  fathers,  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  the  American  iUehi 
or  family  farms. 

But  in  .some  Colonies,  notably  Maryland 
ana  Pennsylvania,  the  land  was  sold  subj.'ct 
to  a  small  annual  rent  caUed  quit  rent  to  be 
paid  forever.  It  wa.s  a  remnant  of  medieval 
tim'.i^  when  tenants  were  allowed  to  pay  iii- 
.siead  of  H/eTve  their  lords. 

In  otlfer  Colonies,  millions  of  acres  were 
^r.nucd  in  lart;e  estates  of  a  size  that  would 
bring  charge.s  of  "corporate  farming"  today. 
The^,e  were  subdivided  and  rented.  The  rent 
was  usually  at  small  rates,  otherwise  farmers 
would  move  on  Weit.  Even  so,  rent  could 
lake  most  of  the  limited  amount  of  money 
accumulated  by  a  farmer  in  a  year.  So  re- 
sentment smoldered  and  added  to  the  fuel 
that  fed  the  fires  of  Revolution. 

Other  Old  World  laws  and  precedents  were 
ttere  equally  resented.  It  was  a  rare  settler 
in  the  new  worlld  who  had  been  a  land- 
owner In  the  old.  When  he  came  from  an 
landowning  family,  he  was  usually  a  young- 
er son  who  was  kept  from  any  Inheritance 
by  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entoll.  The 
first  provided  that  only  the  first-born  sou 
could  Inherit  the  family's  land,  while  the 
second  placed  the  title  to  land  inalienable  on 
a  person  and  his  descendants.  So  when  some 
of  the  Colonial  governments  began  to  use 
these  laws,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  land 
owners  felt  the  pressure.  After  all,  many  had 
been  dlspossesed  by  the  same  laws  in  Europe. 
For  decades,  however  the  rents  and  old 
land  laws  were  tolerated  because  the  early 
farmers  knew  western  lands  were  available. 
They  offered  an  alternative  and  an  answer  to 
the  American  dream.  Wlien  this  hope  was 
threatened,  American  farmers  were  fighting 
mad. 

At  the  end  of  the  French  &  Indian  War, 
which  gave  many  a  young  farm  boy  a  look 
at  the  western  opp)ortumty,  the  British  gov- 
ernment blocked  westward  movement.  The 
English  were  upset  with  the  csost  of  the  war 
and  determined  to  prevent  another  expen- 
sive entanglement  with  the  Indians. 

With  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  the  British 
said  that  no  land  cotild  be  purchased  from 
the  Indians  and  no  settlements  could  be 
made  west  of  a  line  located  In  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  without  permission  of  the 
imperial  authorities.  Settlers  already  outside 
the  line  were  told  to  leave. 

Individual  frontiersmen  were  bitter  and 
they  found  allies  in  large  land  company  spec- 
ulators who  had  counted  on  getting  rich  on 
western  land  In  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  The 
British  started  moving  the  line  westward  In 
1768,  but  never  fast  enough.  The  final  blow 
came  In  1774.  Parliament  passed  the  Quebec 
Act  which  extended  the  boundaries  of  Quebec 
west  and  south  to  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  and  gave  religious  toleration  to  French 
Catholics.  That  barred  migration  west. 

Even  before  the  war  was  over,  Americans 
started  using  their  Independence  to  solve 
their  previous  aggravations.  Some  farmers 
took  land  policy  in  their  own  hands  and 
moved  West,  while  the  Continental  Congress 
struggled  with  the  Revolution,  and  before 
Ordinances  of  1785  and  1787  opened  the 
Northwest  Territory  formally. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  established  areas,  the 
Continental  Congress  tu-ged  the  states  to 
seize  and  sell  the  property  of  loyalists.  New 
Hampshire  confiscated  the  property  of  29 
persons.  New  York  took  over  the  estates  of 
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55.  States  seized  the  land  holdings  of  the 
Penns  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimores  of 
Maryland.  Lord  Fairfax  of  Virginia  and  Lord 
Granville  of  North  Carolina.  Much  of  the 
land  was  sold,  usually  in  small  plots.  Quit 
rents  became  history.  Every  state  did  away 
with  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  when 
independence  was  won. 

Then  the  states  moved  to  solve  Colonial 
problems  permanently.  States  gave  up  In- 
dividual rights  to  western  lands  and  Congress 
passed  two  of  tlie  most  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  In  our  history — the  Ordinances  of 
1785  and  1787. 

The  Ordinance  of  1785  directed  that  the 
v^  cstern  lands  be  surveyed  Into  townships  and 
that  the  townships  be  divided  Into  36  sec- 
tions of  one  square  mile  each,  which  became 
a  familiar  pattern. 

Under  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  Congress 
provided  for  the  division  of  western  lands 
into  states  that  could  enter  the  tinlon  on 
equal  terms  with  the  original  13  states — 
something  unheard  of  at  the  time. 

Farmers  won  the  Revolution  and  solved  the 
grievances  that  had  spurred  them  In  the  first 
place. 


HELEN  LEONESCU.  CIVIC  LEADER. 
TESTIFIES  IN  BEHALF  OP  SENIOR 
CENTERS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  on  the  means  test  re- 
quirement for  the  elderly  for  services 
imder  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Mrs.  Helen  Leonescu,  a  distinguished 
community  and  civic  leader  in  Queens, 
and  special  assistant  to  Donald  Manes, 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  came 
down  from  New  York  to  join  me  in  testi- 
fying on  this  issue. 

Our  remarks  follow,  including  a  touch- 
ing and  moving  selection  of  poignant 
comments  from  my  elderly  constituents 
who  actually  use  and  enjoy  the  Senior 
Centers — which  have  become  a  central, 
integral,  and  Indispensible  element  in 
their  lives: 

Testimony  of  Hslen  Leonescu,  Assistant  to 
THE  Queens  Borough  President 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Queens  District  leader, 
1  have  observed,  at  first  hand,  the  role  that 
senior  citizen  centers  play  in  the  lives  of  my 
elderly  neighbors. 

Title  XX  programs  serve  a  significant  num- 
ber of  older  people.  The  goals  of  Title  XX 
Include  attaining  personal  self-sufficiency 
and  prevention  of  inappropriate  institutional 
care  through  community  based  social  serv- 
ices. The.se  services  are  provided  for  the 
elderly  to  help  them  adjust  to  their  loss  of 
role  and  status  which  often  occurs  when 
they  reach  retirement  age,  and  to  prevent 
or  delay  physical  and  mental  deterioration 
by  providing  a  means  for  them  to  continue 
to  be  active  in  the  community. 

Senior  citizen  centers  are  an  invaluable 
means  for  achieving  and  maintaining  the 
self-sufficiency  of  older  Americans.  As  neigh- 
borhood gathering  places,  they  have  provided 
a  focal  point  for  their  interests  and  problems. 
Through  these  centers,  seniors  have  found 
the  companionship,  the  opportunity  for  nu- 
tritious   meals    and    recreational    activities 
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which  enable  them  to  be  independent.  These 
are  services  that  money  necessarUy  cannot 
buy.  Centers  also  provide  an  avenue  for  senior 
cltlsens  to  offer  services  to  others  in  need, 
anotSier  way  of  promoting  a  feeling  of  self- 
worth  and  independence. 

Title  XX,  however,  provides  that  eligibility 
for  services  be  determined  by  need  based  on 
income  and  not  by  social  circumstance.  This 
is  the  first  Federal  statutory  requirement 
mandating  a  means  test  for  older  people  un- 
der a  social  service  program.  No  provision 
is  made  for  group  eligibility  as  was  allowed 
under  the  former  social  service  program.  Each 
individual  must  establish  that  he  meets  his 
State's  income  criteria  to  receive  Title  XX 
services  provided  in  a  group  setting. 

By  requiring  a  means  test,  we  threaten 
to  destroy  the  atmosphere  of  senior  citizen 
centers  which  have  traditionally  and  cor- 
rectly served  any  old  person  who  has  walked 
in  the  door.  Because  seniors  are  so  outraged 
by  the  means  test  requirement,  many  who  do 
qualify  will  forego  participation  rather  than 
subject  themselves  to  an  Income  examina- 
tion. This  will  mean  that  center  membership 
win  be  substantially  reduced.  Considering 
this  in  terms  of  the  stated  goals  of  the  Act — 
to  decrease  Institutionalization  and  depend- 
ency through  increasing  utilization  of  com- 
munity and  home-based  care  services — it  Is 
obvious  how  ill-conceived  and,  indeed,  self- 
defeating  the  means  test  requirement  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  proud  people  who 
only  want  a  place  where  they  can  meet  with 
their  peers.  I  hope  you  and  the  Subcommittee 
realize  how  demeaning  the  means  test  re- 
quirement is  and  will  act  to  eliminate  it. 


Testimony  or  the  Honorable  J.^aIFS  H 

SCHEUER,  M.C. 
Mr.  Chairman,  originally  I  prepared  a  for- 
mal statement  to  present  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee. However,  after  re-reading  some  of  my 
letters  whch  I  have  received  from  the  sen- 
ior citizens  In  my  District,  I  decided  that 
these  letters  are  the  best  testament  as  to 
why  we  should  eliminate  the  means  te.st  re- 
quiremet  for  senior  citizen  center  partici- 
pation : 

".  .  .  How  tragic  that  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  come  up  with  a  proposition 
named  Title  XX  means  test  to  divide  and 
conquer  the  senior  citizens,  one  against  the 
other  which  would  surely  result  from  such 
a  course.  We  are  not  criminals  to  be  thus 
Judged  and  of  all  places,  at  the  senior  cen- 
ters! How  can  they,  our  leaders  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  be  so  callous,  to  subject  us  to  this 
treatment?  How  can  learned  men  be  so  stu- 
pid, trying  to  save  the  penny  and  waste  the 
dollar?  You  dont  have  to  be  a  mathematical 
genius  to  figure  how  much  of  our  hard- 
earned  dollars  would  go  down  the  drain  in 
order  to  set  up  more  personnel  and  space  to 
take  care  of  all  those  registrations  at  the 
welfare  centers.  I  wonder  how  much  study- 
ing these  great  leaders  of  ours  are  domg  to 
become  such  idiots.  Worse  still,  is  it  that  they 
don't  care?  Surely  there  must  be  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  awful  Title  XX,  the  means  test,  to 
keep  us  alive  not  Just  existing."  (Ann  Bergon. 
Howard  Beach,  New  York ) 

"I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  Senior  Citi- 
zen Centers  are  the  life  luie  for  the  aged. 
They  afford  a  place  for  us  to  come  to  with 
the  knowledge  that  we're  welcome  and  not 
inti-uding;  where  we  feel  at  home  and  that 
we  belong.  How  wonderful  it  is  to  know  that 
we  have  a  destination  each  day  where  we 
can  meet  our  peers  who  greet  us  warmly  and 
are  concerned  when  we  are  absent  ourselves. 
In  the  two  years  of  our  Center's  existence 
we  have  had  four  happy  marriages  among 
our  members. 

"We  come  alive  as  we  pitch  in  to  give  a 
helping  hand  where  needed,  join  in  a  friendly 
game  of  sports  or  cards,  sew,  paint,  play  the 
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piano,  sing  a  song  or  dance,  take  calisthenics, 
enter  in  a  discussion,  etc.,  etc.,  which  puts 
new  life  and  Interest  mto  so  many  otherwise 
aimless,  depressed  shutius.  Each  one  of  us  is 
extremely  thankful  and  appreciative  for  the 
benefits  derived  and  also  for  the  nutritious 
and  well-balanced  lunch  that  is  served  us 
dally.  .  •  (Etta  Shaff,  Howard  Beach,  New- 
York) 

".  .  .  Being  with  people  regardless  of  creed 
and  financial  status  has  placed  us  all  m  the 
same  category.  Please  do  not  let  them  de- 
stroy our  dignity  by  classifying  us  in  differ- 
ent categories.  We  are  all"  fruitful  citizens 
whose  taxes  were  paid  all  our  working  lives 
and  our  pride  ui  voting  for  the  right  people 
has  always  been  our  goal.  Please  keep  us 
happy  with  our  privacy  and  our  dignity.  .  .  ." 
( Ada  Levine.  Brooklyn,  New  York ) 

"...  This  is  not  a  means  test;  It  i?  a 
MEAN  test !  "  (Mayer  Samberg.  Howard  Beach, 
New  York  i 

Older  adults  on  a  middle  Income 
level  experience  the  same  isolation,  loneli- 
ness and  i'.lne.ss  as  anvone  on  a  poverty  level. 
Their  need  for  a  senior  center  is  Just  as 
grest  (Helen  Goldberg,  Brooklyn,  New- 
York  ( 

.  If  the  proposed  title  XX  regulations 
Bre  put  into  effect  it  will  mean  the  closing 
cf  m?ny  centers  because  people  livtag  on 
social  security  wUl  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
&er\ice.  They  will  end  up  in  nursing  homes 
where  it  will  cost  the  government  a  lot  of 
mone>-.  I  am  79  years  old  and  love  to  come  to 
the  center  and  meet  nice  people."  (Mar- 
garita Pallotta,  Howard  Beach.  New  York) 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  vou  rep- 
resent me  and  I  put  a  lot  of  faith"  in  you. 
This  cras-y  law,  Title  XX  is  ridiculous.  Is  this 
what  I  have  to  look  forward  to  In  my  senior 
age?  I  live  on  a  fixed  income  and  Just  about 
escape  being  a  welfare  recipient.  Is  that  a 
good  reason  I  cannot  go  to  a  senior  center 
club?  I  am  sick,  and  the  Center  put  life  Into 
me.  I  would  be  a  shame  if  I  had  to  go  back 
to  my  old  ways  of  living:  it  might  not  even 
be  worthwhile.  .  ."  (Sophie  Eisenman. 
Howard  Beach,  New  York) 

•'.  .  .  This  Title  XX  regulation  is  absurd. 
We  senior  citizens  are  just  about  able  to 
survive  on  our  social  security  checks  and  now 
they  are  trying  to  make  ua  pay  the  onlv 
worthwhile  free  thing  seniors  ever  had,  the 
right  to  go  to  a  senior  center  and  have  a  de- 
cent lunch  with  friends:  haven'r  we  paid 
enough  already?  Do  we  have  to  be  investi- 
gated just  to  enjoy  the  few  years  we  have 
left?"  (Frieda  Cohen.  Brooklyn.  New  Yorki 
•  ...  I  am  85  years  old.  have  worked  hard 
all  my  life  getting  an  education,  raising  a 
family  and  finally  taking  care  of  myself.  I 
am  all  alone  now  and  enjoy  myself  socially 
and  w  1th  a  meal  daily  at  a  Senior  Center 
which  is  important  to  me.  Therefore  support 
the  repeal  of  the  degrading  means  test  re- 
quirement under  Title  XX."  (Hanna  Gorfine. 
Brooklyn.  New  York) 

".  .  .  Since  older  people  don't  have  Johs 
nor  a  family  to  raise,  their  only  chance  of 
interest  in  living  is  to  meet  with  their  own 
kind  who  have  similar  problems.  We  have 
courses  and  cultural  pursuits  that  make  the 
day  worthwhile:  otherwise  we  become  ill 
mentally  and  physically. 

"You  are  young,  but  youU  be  at  our  stage 
someday  and  will  need  the  same  things  I 
have  outlined  above.  Please  abolish  the 
Means  Test  for  dignity's  sake;  we  dont  de- 
serve to  be  humiliated.  .  ."  (Bertlia  W"oh!. 
Brooklyn,  New  York) 

"...  I  think  it  Is  Irresponsible  to  penalize 
senior  citizens  who  all  through  their  produc- 
tive lives  were  concerned  for  saving  for  a 
rainy  day  .so  they  would  never  have  to  become 
public  charges  or  be  dependent  financially 
on  their  relatives  or  friends.  Whatever  money 
they  may  have  accumulated  cannot  substi- 
tute   for    the    loneliness    and    unhapplness 


which  older  people  living  alone  experience. 
Since  older  people  do  not  have  the  btamina 
to  get  around  easily  thej'  would  be  confined 
to  their  small  apartments  and  possibly  wind 
up  at  an  earlier  state  In  a  niurslng  home  or 
old  age  home  which  might  be  costlier  for 
the  State.  Please  he!p  us  prever.t  ihr.t  sad 
circumstance.  Repeal  the  means  res:  under 
Title  XX.'  (Bertha  Nevius.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.) 
".  .  .  We  feel  that  the  Senior  Centers  are 
a  tremendous  asset  and  NOT  a  liability  to 
their  communities  or  city.  We  would  hlce  to 
stress  that  these  same  seniors  who  are  being 
harassed  and  torm?nted  due  to  all  the  un- 
necessary anxiety  about  the  mean.-5  test  are 
the  SAME  PEOfLe  who  have  been  and  siUl 
are  Volunteers  on  a  rCfiuldr  basio  ai  c^^aitles? 
nur.-^lng  homes  and  hospitals  giving  freel;' 
their  time  and  effort  to  cheer  up  the  pa- 
tients, feed  those  unable  to  feed  themselves, 
read  to  the  visually  handicapped,  write  let- 
ters for  those  who  are  ill  and  make  phona 
calls  for  those  people. 

■'No  one  in  Waililngton  ever  thought  to 
take  inventory  to  see  how  many  peoples' 
lives  have  been  brightened  up  ai.d  made 
more  tolerable  or  how  much  this  would  have 
cost  to  provide  their  services  on  a  paid  basio 
Now  these  people  are  being  told  they  cannot 
continue  to  enjoy  tiieir  senior  centers  .  . 
(Mrs.  Helen  Klrsch,  Cljairlady.  Social  Action 
Committee,  Senior  Center  of  Far  Rockaway, 
Far  Rockaway,  New  'Vork) 

There  Is  no  need  to  add  anythir.i,',  after 
these  poignant  and  heartfelt  comments.  They 
come  from  our  elderly  citizons  who  speak 
from  their  own  experience.  We  need  to  lis- 
ten to  what  they  say  and  to  react  to  their 
request.  We  need  to  honor  them  by  acting 
as  thev  wish  us  to  act,  and  repe;\i  theMcans 
Te.^t  For  senior  Cltu;en.=  ' 


EMEARGO  LIFTED 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1976 

Ml-.  HYDE  of  Ulinoi-s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  this  House  voted  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  trade  with  Vietnam.  I  still 
am  appalled  at  the  double  standard  of 
those  who  express  outrage  at  the  abuses 
of  civil  liberties  in  Chile,  the  Thilippines. 
Argentina,  and  Indonesia,  and  yet  who 
are  so  insensitive  to  the  depradation 
upon  human  decency  in  Communist- 
dominated  countries  such  as  Vietnam. 
Their  selective  indignation  is  always  di- 
rected against  the  "right,"  and  their 
myopic  compassion  is  directed  toward 
the  "left."  Oppression  is  the  same  no 
matter  where  it  exists,  and  I  quc.-tion  if 
one  is  really  opposed  to  slavery  i-in:.A\here 
if  one  doesn't  oppose  it  everywhere. 

On  the  subject  of  trading  with  Com- 
munist Vietnam,  I  have  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  read  a  parable  written  some 
yeajs  ago  by  Joe  Bartlett,  for  whom  all 
of  us  In  the  House  have  such  respect  and 
affection.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  see 
its  appropriateness  to  the  lifting  of  the 
trade  embargo  with  Vietnam; 

Stranck  Legend:   Curious  Riudle 
( A  parable  by  Joe  Bartlett ) 

Congressman  Carlton  had  the  strangest 
dream. 

Sitting  on  the  south  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
Hex  Carlton  had  watched  the  descending 
sun  skewer  Itself  on  the  famous  obell.'k  that 
is  the  Washington  Monument. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  least  an  hour  had  passed  since  four 
bells  had  signaled  the  adjournment  of  the 
Hou.'e  of  Repre.sentatives.  Tlie  legislative 
scene  was  deserted  for  another  day,  except 
for  Repre.'^e Illative  Carlton,  who  had  lingered 
behind  to  indulge  himself  In  the  Ui.xury  of 
some  uninterrupted  meditation. 

Li:.e  most  coiitjre.ssmen,  Carlton's  days 
were  such  a  maelstrom  of  entreaties  and 
demands,  diagut-ses  and  decisions,  that  the 
thing  for  which  he  felt  the  greatest  t.eed 
wa-s  simply  time  to  think. 

This  day  he  felt  a  particular  need  to  re- 
examine his  reafoning  on  a  matter  that 
s,ec!ned  to  him  so  clear;  so  obviously  wrong. 
'Irading  with  an  enemy  wa.s,  to  Carlton. 
siu-h  an  abominable  practice,  he  was  stunned 
to  learn  tiiere  were  those  v.  ;'.o  profes.sed  m- 
cen'iou.3  support  of  sending  s;;ppl;e.-i  to  those 
engaged  in  deadly  ccinbat  wuii  our  own 
countrymen. 

This  Incredible  point  of  view  had  been 
inipres.sed  upon  the  cong.-essman  by  a  bar- 
rr'.?e  of  vituperation  that  had  be-Mi  zeroed 
in  on  him  since  recent  publicity  concerning 
hi';  effort.^  to  legislate  an  embaryo  ijpou  trade 
wit'i  North  Vietnam. 

For  time  unwatched,  Carlton  Immersed 
hin^-elf  in  the  most  critical  introspection.  He 
Tested  his  reasonlni^  and  tormented  his  own 
loTlc  from  e'. ery  a-itack  he  could  imagine. 

He  co'.iia  dlsml;a  the  harangues  of  the 
n  jv.cd  communist  .sympathizers,  thot'.gh  ho 
d'spl-ed  them  for  their  perfidy. 

He  could  find  a  sickening  pity  fur  the  pious 
P'lllvanna  who  could  somehow  put  the 
•  brotherhood"  of  thl.s  life,  above  the  very 
life  of  his  brother. 

But  he  wa"!  umrepared  for  the  perplexing 
protes'LS  from  avera.'.'e.  ordinary.  God-fearinjr. 
well-meaning,  run-of-Maln  Street  citizens! 
As  he  lin^rered  in  thought,  tlie  warmth  of 
the  fading  sun,  and  the  weariness  of  the  long 
day.  crept  up  on  Carlton  And  a  kindly  slum- 
ber carried  him  away. 

It  was.  of  course,  only  a  dream,  but  this 
Is  how  it  went: 

P?r  8'.vnv.  in  the  land  of  Samaria,  there 
lived  a  woodworker  named  NalviiLs.  The 
.source  of  his  fame,  and  his  hope  for  fortune, 
were  In  the  timbers  he  marketed  from  his 
small  grove  of  the  finest  trees  to  be  found 
wlihlri  several  days  Journey. 

So  tall  and  straight  were  these  trees,  and 
so  >i-i!lcd  was  Nalvlus  In  working  th.e  lumber, 
th,-\»  It  was  eagerly  soupht  by  those  who  would 
build  the  very  best.  Wleldintj  an  adz  of  his 
own  design,  with  stroke  .so  stronc  and  sure 
nn  man  could  match  them.  Nalvlu.s  finished 
bc;ims  so  perfect  and  precise  thev  were  recog- 
iil'pd  and  valued  throuehout  the  land. 

This  reputation  reached  the  Roman  au- 
thorltle.i  In  Judaea,  who  required  for  tl.elr 
ov.n  use  the  better  things  to  be  had. 

So.  to  Nalvlus  in  Samaria  a  messajj;p  wa=» 
rti'Ti-itched.  commanding  him.  in  the  nnme 
of  the  Roman  Procurator,  to  prepare  a  ship- 
ment of  his  hnest  timbers,  and  promising 
thftt  if  they  were  promptly  and  skillfully 
fi.ntshed,  a  handsome  compensii'lon  would  be 
forthcoming. 

The  message  v.as  received  by  Nalvlus  with 
mixed  emotions.  The  prospect  of  a  ready 
prof.t  was  pleasing  enough,  but  the  Romans 
•.^ere  a  disconcerting  dominion  over  the  peo- 
ple, and  ho  doubted  thnt  he  sliould  do  busi- 
ue.-<s  with  them. 

Tales  of  tyranny  by  the  Procur."»tor.  and  bv 
the  High  Priest,  troubled  Nalvius. 

'Why  send  supplies  that  would  enhance 
the  pov.er  of  the  Procurators  authority  in 
Jerusalem?.'  he  debated  with  him.self. 

The  sai!;e  question  he  put  to  his  family,  to 
his  helpers,  and  to  ids  neighbors.  And  their 
rebuttal  wa.s  as  plausible  as  it  was 
prepondtrant. 

"Nalvlus,"  they  rejoined,  "your  timbers  are 
rot  Implements  of  conflict.  The;,  will  not  add 
to  the  arsenal  of  the  oppressors. 
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In  truth,  "  they  persuaded,  "these  timbers 
will  surely  be  used  to  build  shelters  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  poor  people  of  Judaea. 
"It  should  be  gratifying  to  you  Nalvlus.  to 
know  the  products  of  your  labor  will  be  serv- 
ing to  better  the  lot  of  the  hapless  multitudes 
Aith  whom  you  sympathize. 

"Ev-en  In  the  hands  of  tyrants,  your  good 
works  will  be  a  great  benevolence  unto  the 
people.  They  will  see  your  kindness  and  they 
will  know  that  Nalvlus  is  a  good  Samaritan. 

"And  we  will  prosper!" 

His  own  apprehensions  so  thoroughly  re- 
jected, Nalvlus  and  his  companv  went  to  v/orii 
to  fill  the  order. 

Long  and  well  did  they  labor,  and  soon  the 
con.signment  was  finished  and  on  Its  way  to 
Jt'iMsalcm. 

Tmie  pa-sed.  but  still  the  earitest  Naivii.s 
was  plagued  with  a  puzzlement  about  his 
dealings  with  the  Romans. 

Finally,  he  would  no  longer  be  satisfied 
b'lt  that  he  should  go  to  Jerusalem  to  see 
what  were  the  good  works  to  which  his  tim- 
bers had  been  put. 

Journeyiiif,'  to  the  .-iouth,  Nalvlus  Yi&A  vl- 
.'^  ons  of  hue  public  buildings  being  supported 
by  timbers  of  his  distinctive  hew:  Shelters 
fur  the  huddled  miwses;  sanctuaries  for  the 
innocent  and  the  Inarm;  places  of  learni't; 
lor  the  children. 

liiese  hajipy  anticipations  hastoticd  his 
stops  and  he  leached  Jerusalem  Just  as  dark- 
tiess  and  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  settled 
over  the  city. 

Coming  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  being 
somewhat  out  of  breath,  Nalvlus  stopped  to 
rest  for  a  moment.  A  crossbeam  lying  on  the 
ground  provided  a  handy  place  to  sit  down, 
but  hardly  had  he  sat  than  his  hand  felt  a 
famHiar  pattern  in  the  wood.  Even  In  the 
dimming  light  his  eyes  confirmed  it  to  be 
Olio  of  his  own. 

E.xcitedly  he  explored  its  surface  to  try  to 
determine  for  what  use  It  was  Intended.  Too 
dark  to  be  sure,  but  above  the  crossing  beam 
he  thought  he  could  make  out  the  words- 
"The  King  of  the  Jews." 

Strange  legend:  curious  riddle;  what  could 
It  lueati? 

In  the  littlu  of  the  morning,  he  would  be 
sure. 

Around  the  canipfues  of  the  night,  soldiers 
then,  as  now,  discussed  the  ways  of  war.  And 
then,  as  now.  they  pondered  the  words  of 
Moses,  and  the  laws  he  said  should  be  ob- 
served in  war: 

".  .  .  When  thou  romest  nigh  unto  a  city 
to  light  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto 
It  .  .  .  and  If  It  will  make  no  peace  with 
thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then 
thou  Shalt  besiege  it."  ' 

".  .  .  and  thou  shall  build  bulwarks 
iv?aln.st  the  city  that  maketh  w.r  with  thee 
^intll  It  be  SMbdred."^  ' 

Amen 


MISDIRECTED  FUROR 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    M.^'tSACIIUSriTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  read  a  recent  column  by 
David  Hess  of  tlie  Knight  Newspaper 
chain  condemning  the  current  preoccu- 
pation of  some  Members  of  Congress 
with  the  leak  of  the  House  CIA  report. 
As  Mr.  Hess  notes,  the  impending  in- 
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'Deuteronomy  20  10. 
'Deuteiouoniy  20-20. 
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vestigation  of  the  leak  not  only  offends 
first  amendment  principles,  but  also 
serves  to  detract  from  the  far  more  im- 
portant controversy  surrounding  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community  which  the 
Pike  report  sought  to  address.  I  commend 
Mr.  Hess  for  his  forthright  resistance  to 
the  anti-leak  hysteria  that  currently 
grips  the  Congress  and  much  of  the 
Fourth  Estate;  the  article  is  reprinted 
below  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

FimoR  Over  Lxakinc  Secsxtb  Orr  Taxget 

Washington. — The  trouble  with  the 
clamorous  debate  over  what  to  do  about  the 
news  leaks  of  the  House  CIA  report  is  that 
lawmakers  are  focusing  on  the  wrong  Issue. 

In  a  city  where  news  leaks  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Congress'  "horri- 
fied" reaction  to  the  leak  of  its  own  report 
borders  on  the  absurd. 

In  fact,  it  puts  Congress  in  the  defensible 
position  of  condoning  a  double  standard. 

Congress  literally  dotes  on  leaks  from  the 
executive  branch — either  directly  or  through 
the  news  media — and  encourages  them  on 
the  Justifiable  ground  that  lawmakers  need 
•Inside"  Information  to  ke^  abreast  of 
what  those  sneaky  policymakers  and  btireau- 
crats  are  up  to.  (The  "leak"  is  reaUy  Con- 
gress' and  the  public's  best  friend,  because 
it  keeps  officials  from  hiding  what  the  public 
ought  to  know. ) 

Yet,  by  a  resounding  nuu-gin  earlier  this 
month,  the  House  voted  to  clamp  a  lid  on  its 
own  CIA  report,  which  already  had  largely 
leaked  out  anyway,  end  acted  outraged  when 
CBS  reported  Daniel  Schorr  slipped  the  full 
report  to  a  New  York  newspaper. 

It  would  all  be  very  funny  were  It  not  for 
two  things: 

First,  by  its  own  self-diversion,  Congress, 
especially  the  Hotise,  is  now  chasing  Its  tall 
in  a  fruitless  exercise  to  find  out  who  leaked 
the  report  to  Schorr,  when  It  should  be  con- 
centrating on  the  CIA's  violations  of  the  law. 
the  CIA's  and  the  FBI's  gross  abuses  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  the  negligence  of  various 
Presidents  who  allowed  it  (even  abetted  It) 
to  happen. 

Second,  there  is  a  move  afoot  in  both 
houses,  with  the  support  of  Rep.  Sam  Strat- 
ton  (D-N.Y.)  and  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  (R- 
Ohio).  to  cite  reporter  Schorr  for  contempt 
of  Congress. 

Aside  from  the  pure  asinlnlty  of  this  exer- 
cise, it  demonstrates  an  appalling  lack  of 
respect  for  and  sensitivity  to  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
a  free  press. 

When  the  day  arrives  that  an  American 
reporter  is  punished  for  revealing  the  mis- 
deeds and  errors  of  public  ofHclals,  that's  the 
day  we  had  all  better  light  out  for  the  moon. 

If  there  is  any  quarrel  to  be  joined  with 
Daniel  Schorr,  it  is  over  the  way  he  handled 
the  report  after  it  was  leaked. 

Instead  of  selling  it  to  the  'Village  'Voice 
fwltli  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  going  to  the 
Reporter's  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press) ,  Schorr  would  have  been  better  ad- 
vised to  release  It  openly  under  his  own 
name — preferably  in  a  byline  article. 

"Selling"  such  news  under  covert  clrciun- 
stances,  even  for  a  worthwhile  cause,  blots 
the  Integrity  of  the  news  Itself  and  blemlshe.^ 
the  craft  of  Journalism. 

But,  apart  from  that,  what  has  Schorr 
done  wrong? 

He  certainly  had  no  venal  or  eelf -serving 
Interest, 

Indeed,  he  was  motivated  by  one  of  jour- 
nalism's highest  principles:  the  duty  to  re- 
veal to  the  people  the  negligence,  mlsjudg- 
ments  and  sordid  capers  of  public  officials 
and  bureaucrats. 

Since  when  Is  a  democracy  so  eflfete  that 
It  cannot  bear  to  know  what  mischief  Its  of- 
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flc^olders  and  public  servants  are  capable 
of? 

As  for  the  vaunted  "secret"  report  itself, 
Schorr  and  other  r^mrters  already  had  dls- 
Oloeed  vast  portions  of  it.  The  FV>rd  Admin- 
istration had  leaked  information  contained 
in  it.  And  the  Rockefeller  Commission  had 
covered  some  of  the  same  ground. 

None  of  the  information  contained  in  it — 
by  even  the  remotest  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion— cotild  be  said  to  be  damaging  to  na- 
tional security. 

On  the  contrary,  in  revealing  the  depths 
of  sordlness  to  which  some  of  our  national 
policymakers  and  Intelligence  chiefs  are  cap- 
able of  plunging,  the  report  served  a  highly 
useful  pubUc  purpose :  It  warned  us  that  in- 
telligence operatives  left  unsupervised  are 
perfectly  apt  to  run  amok. 

Yet  this  valuable  lesson  Is  now  being  lost 
in  all  of  the  ftiror  over  the  leak  of  the  House 
report. 

And  the  Sam  Strattons  and  Robert  Tafts 
are  doing  the  nation  no  service  by  trying  to 
divert  its  attention  from  that  stark  lesson. 


S.  1— CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  5,  1976 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  value 
of  a  codified  system  of  criminal  laws  has 
long  been  recognized  by  ancient  and 
modem  societies.  A  well -organized  crimi- 
nal code  not  only  provides  better  notice 
of  what  the  criminal  laws  are,  but  it 
can  serve  to  deter  crime  and  to  accord 
more  Justice  and  fairer  treatment  to  all 
citizens. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  United 
States  has  never  had  a  codified  system  of 
Federal  criminal  laws.  Throughout  the 
200  years  of  our  Nation's  history,  the 
Federal  criminal  laws  have  been  written 
piecemeal,  as  Congress  has  responded  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  to  particular  prob- 
lems. 

The  result  is  a  hodge-podge  of  statutes 
which  reflect  a  good  deal  of  conflict, 
overlapping,  and  confusion.  To  cope  with 
the  situation.  Congress  in  1966  created  a 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Brown  Commission. 

After  the  Brown  Commission  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1971,  several  versions 
of  a  comprehensive  Federal  criminal  code 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  but  died. 
Finally,  in  January  1975,  a  new  bill  de- 
signed to  consolidate  all  of  the  earlier 
efforts — ^including  the  8,000  pages  of 
testimony,  statements,  and  exhibits  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee — was 
introduced  in  the  94th  Congress.  This  is 
S.  1,  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of.  and 
great  need  for  codification,  the  joint  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  am  a  part,  agreed  to  cosponsor 
the  legislation.  However,  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  were  not  to  concede  that 
the  leadership  was  not  fully  aware  then 
of  the  controversy  that  would  later  de- 
velop around  a  few  of  the  many  provi- 
sions included  in  the  799-page  bill — con- 
troversy that  now  threatens  prospects  for 
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enactment  of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  95  per- 
cent of  which  is  noncontroversial. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  critics  of 
S.  1  have  overlooked  altogether  the  fun- 
damental purpose  and  merit  of  the  legis- 
lation. For  example,  in  the  January  1976 
eaition  of  Judicature,  a  highly  respected 
legal  publication,  Theodore  Vorhees,  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Catho- 
Uc  University,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Brown  Commision,  warned  that — 

To  vote  down  S.  1  would  doom  the  country 
to  a  continuation  of  totally  unsatisfactory 
criminal  law  at  the  Federal  level  and  a  dearth 
of  reform  in  many  State  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Dean  Vorhees  further  observed  that — 
Opponents  of  S.  1  have  overlooked  two  fac- 
tors of  great  importance.  First,  mere  defeat 
of  S.  1  would  leave  Intact  many  of  the  provi- 
sions to  which  they  are  opposed  since  they 
are  carryovers  from  existing  law.  Second,  and 
more  Important,  the  critics  have  been  Ig- 
norant of,  or  have  Ignored,  the  fact  that  at 
least  ninety  percent  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  constitute  law  reform  that  is  virtually 
beyond  the  realm  of  serious  controversy. 

It  is  significant  that  other  members  of 
the  Brown  Commission,  including  its 
Chairman,  the  former  Gov.  "Pat"  Brown, 
have  agreed  with  Dean  Vorhees.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Governor  Brown  wrote: 

I  have  watched  with  deep  concern  the  ef- 
forts .  .  .  to  kill  S.  1  .  .  .  That  bill  incor- 
porates a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  our  Commission,  and  95 
per  cent  of  its  provislcms  constitute  a  major 
improvement  over  existing  Federal  criminal 
law. 

While  Governor  Brown  objects  to  sev- 
eral provisions,  he  urges  modification — 
not  defeat — of  the  bUl.  To  defeat  the  bill, 
he  emphasized: 

Would  be  a  severe  blow  to  criminal  law 
reform  in  this  country. 

This  view  is  shared  by  Louis  B.  Swartz, 
presently  the  Benjamin  Franklin  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  written: 

If  there  ever  was  a  counsel  of  despair,  of 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 
it  is  the  suggestion  .  .  .  that  S.  1  be  aban- 
doned rather  than  amended,  as  it  easily  can 
be,  to  remedy  its  defects. 

He  opined  tliat  he  would  "make  the 
bill  acceptable"  in  1  week. 

On  February  9,  the  Senate's  majority 
and  minority  leaders — Senators  Mans- 
field and  Scott — who  are  among  the  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1,  wrote  to  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  expressed  their 
concern  about  the  apparent  impasse  that 
has  developed  with  respect  to  the  bill. 
After  noting  the  great  importance  of  the 
bill,  S.  1,  and  the  fact  that  95  percent  of 
it  is  noncontroversial  they  proposed  that 
the  committee  report  a  new  or  modified 
version  of  the  bill  which  would  omit  the 
few  controversial  provisions  of  S.  1. 

I  believe  this  has  great  merit  and  I 
have  associated  myself  with  the  sugges- 
tion. Such  an  approach  could  enable 
Congress  finally  to  reach  the  laudable 
and  important  objective  of  codifying 
most  of  our  criminal  laws,  a  goal  which 
the  Brown  Commission  and  many  others 
have  worked  very  hard  and  very  long  to 
achieve. 
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GEORGE  B.  STORER 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

ir.  THE  HOUi^E  CF  REPHC-EN  TATIVES 
Thurf.da!j.  Marth  i.  1976 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  N'cvcia- 
ber  4  one  of  the  r.oble  and  notable  men 
of  America  passed  away.  George  B. 
Storer.  Mr.  Sioier.  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  cofuunder  and  retired  chair- 
man of  Stor»r  Broadcasting  Co  He  woiild 
have  been  7G  jears  old  6  days  after  his 
death.  Mr,  Storer  was  a  power  m  the  field 
of  broadcasting  and  the  cofoimder  of 
Storer  Broadcasting  Co,,  one  of  the  first 
and  largest  group  broadcasters.  He  was 
always  prominent  in  civic  atlair^.  one  of 
the  principal  supporter?  of  the  Miami 
Heart  Institulr  and  th°  Storer  Founda- 
tion for  Medical  Re-oarch,  Indeed,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  t;reat  Miami 
Heart  Institute  at  the  time  of  hi.>  pass- 
ing, to  which  he  added  a  wing  iv.  lionor 
of  his  mother.  Mabel  Storer.  George 
Storer  was  not  oiTly  an  eminent  and  out- 
standingly successful  businessman,  he 
was  a  great  human  being,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  world  around  him.  whether 
of  nature  or  of  man.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  varied  interests  and  activities. 
vho  lived  life  richly  and  deeply  He  left 
not  only  an  immeasurable  muik  upon 
his  time  by  what  he  accomplLshed  but 
an  imperishable  memory  in  innumerable 
hearts  of  the  wannhearted.  gracious, 
gentle  man  that  he  was.  Not  only  his 
community  but  his  country  and  mankind 
are  vastly  poorer  that  George  Scjicr  has 
passed  over  the  river  of  life. 

On  November  7,  1975,  Mr.  Bill 
Michaels,  long-tune  friend  and  bu^iness 
associate  of  Mr.  Storer  and  chairman  of 
Storer  Broadcasting  Co..  delivered  a 
tender  and  eloquent  eulogj-  of  George 
Storer  at  memorial  services  at  Miami 
Beach.  Fla,.  at  the  Church-by-the-Sea. 
He  concluded  summarizing  George  Storer 
as  "A  man  with  class — quite  a  guy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  George  Storer 
was  a  great  national  figure,  I  include 
the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Michaels,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  the  obituary  from  the 
Miami  Herald  of  November  6.  1975.  for 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks: 

A  M.AN  Wrrii     Class" — Quite  a  Giv 
(Eulogy     delivered     Bt     Memorial     Services. 

Miami  Beach.   Fla..   Nov.   7,    1975.   by  Bill 

Michaels,   long-time   friend   and   bu.'dness 

a.<isoclate:    Chairman,   Storer   Broadca-sting 

Co.) 

CooaoUdaUng  nearly  an  entire  adult  life- 
time of  close  association  and  friendship  with 
George  Storer  into  a  few  minutes  of  tribute 
without  being  muudlln  Is  a  to\igh  Job,  for  at 
times  like  these  the  memories  flow  so  freely 
and  so  vividly  that  there  Is  almost  no  end  to 
them.  Even  where  to  begin  Is  a  problem. 
To  be  chosen  for  this  privilege  by  his  family 
to  thus  represent  them  and  his  countless 
friends  Is  an  honor  deeply  appreciated  and 
one  which  will  be  long  treasured.  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  In  their 
behalf  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  presence 
here  this  morning,  and  particularly  those 
who  came  from  distant  places  at  much 
trouble  and  expense.  It  Is  meaningful  to  the 
family  and  to  us;  It  would  have  been  mean- 
ingful to  him. 

It  might  be  well  to  begin  where  I  think 
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George  Storer  -A-ould  ha\e  wanted  us  to  begin 
To  make  it  plain  at  the  outset  that  we  are 
no:  here  to  deliver  a  flowery  oration  ...  we 
are  not  here  to  fanclfy  an  untrue  myth  about 
a  saint  who  did  not  exist,  a  paragon  of  con- 
sistency aiid  predictability,  wltliout  blemish 
or  fauk  Nj.  George  Storer  despised  hypo- 
crites (  'phonies"  he  liked  to  call  them)  and 
he  certainly  world  tolerate  no  sucli  hypoc- 
risy m  his  iiatne.  Fortunately.  It  Is  not  ne-es- 
s»rv.  He  -.^n-s  uhat  he  wa., — which  i.s  Incred- 
ibly talented,  oiten  unpredicLabie.  even 
volatile.  uufalliu^Iy  generous  atirt  above  all. 
a  warm.  lAOi.derfuI  hiunau  being  that  ex- 
uded charm  from  every  pore.  Ves.  we're 
liere  to  talk  about  George  Storer  the  .v^y  he 
v,a.s.  who  could  drl\e  you  up  the  wall  in 
fruslrarion  as  you  walled  for  1.1m  an  hciur 
late  for  an  appoUument.  and  wlio  could 
Itisiantly  melt  the  frustration  with  thnt 
crooked  smile,  abjert  apologies  aid  s>ime  of 
the  meat  itinovati\e  explanations  created  bv 
mau.  'Vou  could  take  an  oral  c.inmllment 
from  ulm  in  a  business  deal  and  it  w:is  as 
good  as  money  lu  llie  bank;  but  you  knew 
when  you  made  a  1  ocloi.k  golf  date  with 
George  that  you  were  Uic'kv  if  he  was  there 
by  1:15  or  1:30  or  maybe  2  o'clock.  But  when 
he  did  Rhow  up.  you  were  ordinarllr  so  ^l.ad 
to  .'lave  him  around  tliat  your  irritation 
\ar.ibhed  in  a  matter  of  seconds 

Before  the  advent  of  those  countless  plas- 
tic credit  card-^.  ■with  all  his  n'.llllons  in  th.e 
li.mk.  you  Icnew  when  you  accepted  his  In- 
vitation to  take  you  to  dinner  that  you'd 
better  have  a  lot  of  money  in  your  pocket, 
for  notwlthstandliik;  the  sincere  Intentions, 
a.s  often  as  not  a  sheepish  urin  and  a  couple 
of  cruisipied  dollar  bills  were  all  he  could 
embarru.'jsedly  produce  when  ti»e  check  came. 
The  next  day  your  reimbursement  miglit 
well  show  up  accompanied  by  a  doyen  golf 
balls,  a  beautiful  tie.  or  if  you  were  a  golfer 
the  latest  new  wedge  that  st)meone  invented 
day  before  yesterday,  guaranteed  to  make 
you  the  best  sand  trap  player  in  the  club. 

Yes.  we're  here  to  reminisce  alK)Ut  the  real 
Oeorfje  Storer.  the  way  his  Intimates  knew 
him  to  be  when  the  chips  were  really  down  — 
when  there  was  no  spotlight,  no  reporters; 
whe!i  the  doors  were  clased.  when  It  was 
Just  you  and  he  together  and  the  talk  was 
private  and  straight  from  the  shoulder;  we 
are  not  here  to  talk  about  George  Storer  the 
public  flgure.  not  George  Storer  the  so  called 
"tycoon  "  as  the  press  Insisted  on  referring  to 
htm,  a  label  which  he  detested  violently,  even 
though  It  may  well  have  been  meant  as  a 
compliment.  With  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  vocabularies  I  have  ever 
known,  he  still  preferred  the  modest  under- 
statement, and  his  epitome  of  complimen- 
tary reference  to  a  man  he  admired  and  re- 
spected was:  "He's  quite  a  guy."  That's  who 
we're  here  to  talk  about  for  a  few  minutes: 
George  Storer  the  man.  who  was  truly  "quite 
a  guy." 

Tlie  vital  statistics  by  now  you  know. 
George  Storer  was  bom  In  Champaign,  Il- 
linois, November  10.  1899.  and  he  died  last 
Tuesday.  November  4.  1975.  a  few  days  short 
of  76  years  of  age  The  list  of  hla  financial, 
civic  and  philanthropic  achievements  has 
been  well  covered,  and  there's  no  need  to  go 
over  It  here  The  lut  is  long;  It  Is  justifiably 
impre.s.slve. 

But  statlitKS  are  cold  and  impersonal,  and 
won't  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  George  Storer 
the  man,  as  his  friends,  family  and  as.soclates 
knew  him.  He  was  not  alone  among  his  con- 
temporaries In  achieving  flnanclal  success; 
but  he  did  stand  alone  In  one  Important  re- 
spect: George  Storer.  more  than  any  man  I 
have  ever  known,  knew  how  to  live  life  to 
the  fullest,  how  to  convert  his  monetary 
achievements  Into  enjoyment  of  the  hours, 
the  days,  the  sharing  of  the  good  times  with 
others  as  he  went 

Business  In  America  today  is  competitive 
and  comple.\;  and  when  the  stakes  are  as 
high  as  they  were  for  him.  all  too  often  thoso 
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In  his  league  pay  a  terrible  price  for  their 
success.  Isolating  themselves  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  that  shuts  out  all  else — 
friends,  avocations,  even  family.  Not  George. 
One  of  his  early  favorites  on  the  golf  course 
wa.s  Jimmy  Deniaret.  and  like  Demaret. 
George  Storer  could  make  the  traiultlcii 
from  total  inxnlveiiicnl  in  a  critical  .-iit'ia- 
tlon  to  total  relaxation  Rlmo.^t  instantly  — 
or  tr  le:ist  as  quickly  as  it  took  to  drive  from 
file  office  to  Xhe  first  tee,  or  to  reta-e  to  a 
card  table  for  a  nctsv  game  of  gin  ri-nunv 
v.ltn  a  pal  at  Indian  Creek.  Blladbr(K)k.  Old 
B.'ldv  or  lu  \\ha'.'.'vrr  city  he  h.apper.ed  to 
oc  ai   llie   time. 

No,  liiB  fuinial  obitii^iies  are  :iot  goiiig  to 
tell  you  the  sror\  of  George  Storer  who  lived 
and  tasted  li.'e  to  the  fullest  as  he  wen; 
Thtv  are  not  going  to  tell  you  that  even  while 
ho  was  in  the  very  heart  of  ills  remarkable, 
I>re  siiri^ej  business  carejr  he  l>ecaire  a  fly 
n.slierman  of  superb  .skill,  and  foi'nd  lime  for 
tlie  brooks  i,r  .Scoiiimd  a-s  well  as  the  streams 
oi  Wyomlug  and  Colorado  over  the  year 
They  won  t  tell  yuu  that  he  developed  a  g.:l; 
handicap  as  low  a,;  two  in  his  youiiger  dav.s 
and  rounds  in  the  low  70's  were  not  \\n- 
coiumon  They  won't  tell  you  tliat  he  whs  a 
bridge  student  and  addict  that  would  sper.ri 
huurs  on  end  con.peting  for  nothing  but  thi- 
Joy  (if  competing,  or  low  stidces.  cir  high 
aakes.  Take  your  pltlc.  They  won't  tell  yo.i 
that  two  weeks  before  his  pa.sslng  he  put 
liie  hospital  staiT  in  a  state  of  near  panic 
by  talking  out  for  oxie  last  afternoon  of 
bridge  with  old  cronies  at  LaGorce,  a  few 
blorks  up  the  street.  They  won't  tell  .vou 
of  his  iiisati.ible  appetite  for  reading  and 
i-c,«  knowledge  ol  all  kind,  or  that  he  was  a 
'Knoivled^eable  and  su.ccessf iil  collector  lu 
many  fields.  They  won't  tell  you  of  his  love 
ror.  and  knowledge  of  boats,  large  and  small, 
tliat  as  otien  as  not  produced  monetary  prof- 
it as  a  by-product  as  well  as  personal  enjoy- 
uieiu  as  he  bought,  sailed  and  sold  yachts 
more  often  than  many  of  us  trade  automo- 
olles. 

They  won't  tell  you  of  his  similar  love  for 
planes,  pioneering  in  private  aviation  when 
it  was  still  a  novelty,  not  the  accepted  ex- 
ecutive transportation  It  Is  today,  with  a 
dozen  or  more  planes  to  his  name  over  the 
years,  sometimes  two  and  three  at  a  time. 
Even  as  late  as  a  few  weeks  ago  during 
his  final  hospital  confinement,  when  he  was 
dying  and  knew  It,  he  concluded  his  last 
trade  for  a  Jet  plane  that  unfortunately  was 
delivered  only  yesterday,  too  late,  except  to 
carry  his  remains  back  to  his  final  resting 
place  In  Wyoming.  His  public  philanthropies 
are  well  recorded;  but  If  anyone  tried  to  list 
his  private,  totally  anonymous  projects  It 
would  take  a  book,  and  a  large  book  at  that. 
For.  this  'was  George  Storeir,  whether  It  was 
ten  dollars  or  ten  thousand.  Tough  as  leather 
if  you  you  tried  to  beat  him  down  In  a  busi- 
ness deal  or  make  a  bet  on  the  first  tee — 
the  .softest  touch  la  town  for  an  employee 
or  friend  who  needed  help,  or  even  the 
friend  of  a  friend.  A  real  "pigeon."  You 
didn't  even  need  to  look  him  up.  He'd  find 
you . 

As  many  do.  in  hLs  later  years  he  turned 
back  to  the  soil,  and  most  of  his  personal 
time  and  concentration  was  devoted  to  build- 
ing and  developing  his  absolutely  Incredible 
Old  Baldy  Club  adjacent  to  his  ranch  and 
home  In  Saratoga,  Wyoming,  an  area  he  had 
learned  to  love  as  a  young  boy,  where  his 
parents  would  take  him  almost  annually. 
It  was  named  after  nearby  Old  Baldy  Moun- 
tain. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Old  Baldy,  those  of 
you  who  have  not  seen  It,  for  it  typifies 
George  Storer  as  he  was — a  dreamer,  yes,  but 
a  practical  visionary.  Nature  In  Wyoming  Is 
a  deadly  adversary  for  the  imknowledgeable 
or  unprepared,  but  a  friend  for  those  who 
understand  and  cultivate  her,  not  unlike  our 
own  Everglades  here  In  Florida.  Saratoga  is 
a  ranch  town  of  l.lOO  people  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Platte  River,  and  the  Storer  ranch 
properties  nearby  have  aoaa  16  mllea  of  tlM 
Platte  flowing  through  them.  Onoe  yoa  get 
11  way  from  the  riwer  valley,  the  never-ending 
battle  with  nature  truly  begins,  primarily  In 
a  struggle  for  water  to  survive.  1  first  walked 
those  rolling  plains  that  he  loved  so  deq>Iy 
with  him  some  13  years  ago,  and  all  that  was 
\lslble  to  me,  the  uninitiated,  was  pure 
wasteland,  supporting  only  sagebrush  and 
having  a  difficult  time  even  with  that.  But 
not  to  George.  "Right  here,"  he  said,  eyes 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  "is  where  we'll  put 
the  clubhouse'  (pointing  to  a  high  spot  on 
one  of  the  hills)  "and  the  first  tee  will  be 
right  here.  Now,  two  lakes  will  go  in  over 
to  the  South,  and  the  tenth  fairway  will  run 
right  between  them.  And  so  it  went.  Proud- 
dest  of  all  was  he  of  a  barren  piece  of  raised 
ground  overlooking  a  bend  In  the  trout- 
laden  river  where  even  then  the  fish  were 
jumping  as  we  looked.  It  was  there  he  plan- 
ned his  home. 

It  Is  now  1975,  13  years  and  many  millions 
of  Invested  dollars  later.  'What  to  me  was  a 
seemingly  Impossible  task  but  to  him  an 
achievable  dream  is  accomplished  reality. 
A  magnificent  clubhouse  and  a  champion- 
sUlp  golf  course  adorn  the  site,  a  green 
oasis  in  miles  of  open  range.  Antelope  roam 
the  falrwaj's  as  golfers  try  their  skills  In 
.^iiroundlngs  of  unbelievable  peace,  quiet 
and  relaxation.  Anglers  wade  one  of  the  best 
remaining  trout  streams  in  America,  re- 
stocked each  spring  with  oSsprlng  from  his 
own  hatchery.  Nature  lovers  walk  the  hills 
seeking  and  finding  relics  of  a  lost  Indian 
civilization.  No  detail  too  small  to  escape 
his  notice,  never  too  busy  to  hear  a  complaint 
or  a  suggestion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  ac- 
quired the  affectionate  title  from  his  friends 
and  club  members  as  "The  world's  most  im- 
probable Innkeeper"  .  .  .  for  indeed,  he  was. 
Some  leave  cold  monuments  of  marble  be- 
hind; George  Storer's  monument  is  a  golf- 
ing, hunting  and  fishing  paradise  that  thou- 
sands will  enjoy  for  generations  to  come. 

It  was  no  secret  to  those  close  to  him  that 
George  Storer  was  dying  for  several  daya 
before  his  passing.  And  as  Is  often  the  case 
in  such  emotional  times,  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  so  well  would  discuss  the  man,  bis 
accomplishments  and  recollections  of  nearly 
forgotten  episodes.  One  friend  finally  put  it 
succinctly  and  accurately:  "Pellows,  you  can 
go  on  like  this  for  hours  talking  about 
George,  but  I  can  tell  you  in  one  word  why 
he  stood  out  from  the  crowd  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned:  George  Storer  htus  Class,  and  I 
mean  with  a  Capital  C.  Quote  and  unquote." 
Simply  put,  completely  true.  Here  was  a  man 
equally  at  ease  dining  In  the  'White  House 
with  some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
world,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  rail  fence  with 
one  of  his  cowhands  talking  over  a  prob- 
lem they  might  be  having  with  hla  cattle. 
Here  was  a  man  who  would  argue  with  and 
battle  you  for  four  hours  to  win  a  dollar 
from  you  on  the  golf  course,  then  spend  a 
hundred  dollars  entertaining  you  for  the 
evening.  Here  was  a  man  who  attracted  af- 
fection because  he  gave  It,  never  really 
happy  unless  he  was  doing  for  someone  else 
embarrassed  and  grateful  when  he  in  turn 
was  remembered  with  some  triviality  that 
he  never  needed. 

If  George  were  here,  he  would  be  giving 
me  the  sign  by  now  that  he  had  heard  about 
enough,  that  it  was  nearlng  time  to  sign 
ofT,  so  I'll  wind  down,  but  I  will  take  a  couple 
of  minutes  more  to  close  this  tribute  with 
three  of  my  own  most  vivid,  most  typical 
memories  of  the  real  George  Storer. 

Item^ne:  Years  ago,  when  I  first  joined 
this  company,  several  executives  Including 
both  George  and  George,  Jr.,  as  well  as  myself 
were  sitting  in  a  hotel  room  In  Texas  late 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  awaiting  the  start 
of  a  company  party  to  be  held  later  that 
evening,  the  occasion  being  an  opportunity  to 
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say  thanks  and  farewell  to  the  staff  of  a 
radio  and  TV  station  the  company  had  sold 
doe  to  FCC  requirements  when  purchasing 
a  larger  station  in  Cleveland.  "Who  is  going 
to  give  out  the  bonus  diecks  to  the  em- 
ployees?" he  asked,  and  was  appalled,  not 
to  mention  Irritated,  that  no  such  checks 
were  planned  as  part  of  the  program.  Need- 
less to  say,  that  decision  'was  quickly  mod- 
ified, but  with  the  office  and  banks  com- 
pletely closed  for  the  -weekend,  there  was 
only  one  way  to  handle  it,  and  he  did.  We  all 
helped  write,  and  George  Storer  sat  there 
for  nearly  two  hours  signing  counter  checks 
on  his  personal  New  York  Bank  account  for  a 
month's  pay  to  each  and  every  employee  of 
the  radio  and  television  station.  He  knew 
he  was  never  to  associate  -with  any  of  those 
emidoyees  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  there 
'was  nothing  they  could  ever  do  for  him,  but 
to  him  that  made  no  dlCference.  It  was  some- 
thing he  felt  they  deserved,  so  he  did  it. 

Item  two:  Many  years  later,  when  his 
health  was  already  beginning  to  fall,  we  were 
In  Saratoga,  Wyoming  In  mid-summer,  al- 
titude 7,000  feet,  temperature  a  cool  70. 
when  he  learned  of  the  death  of  a  former 
secretary  who  had  worked  with  him  for 
many  years.  No  argument  of  family,  friends 
or  doctor  could  dissuade  him  from  a  5  ajn. 
departure  the  follo'wlng  day  to  fly  6.000 
miles  In  36  hours  to  attend  the  funeral  in 
stifling  Florida  weather  nearlng  the  hundred 
degree  mark.  To  him  the  equation  was  simple. 
She  had  been  loyal  to  him;  he  could  do  no 
less  than  reciprocate  and  show  his  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  in  the  only  way  left  to  him. 

Third  and  last  Item:  Finally,  a  peek  into 
one  of  those  infamous  smokefllled  board 
rooms  of  a  big  btislness  corjKiratlon  you  read 
about,  and  an  Inside  glimpse  of  what  many 
would  have  us  believe  are  the  evil  business 
moguls  plotting  the  pillage  of  society  to  line 
their  own  pockets  with  more  and  more  illicit 
gold.  It's  a  fact  of  life  in  our  business  that 
productive,  big-market  television  stations  are 
almost  Impossible  to  come  by  these  days, 
and  have  been  for  several  years.  Potential 
buyers  outnumber  potential  sellers  ten  to 
one.  But  not  too  long  ago  an  opportunity 
did  come  up  for  us,  and  we  were  discussing 
the  very  attractive  prospect  at  our  board 
meeting.  'When  all  the  facts  were  finally  laid 
out,  however,  one  troublesome  aspect  was 
im>parent:  If  we  did  enter  the  picture  in  the 
way  we  planned,  which  cotild  involve  a  pos- 
sible network  affiliation  change,  serious  dam- 
age If  not  financial  disaster  would  develop 
few  a  third  party.  George's  reaction  was  un- 
equivocal, quick  and  clear:  "No  deal.  We 
have  been  In  this  business  for  40  years  and 
done  well  'without  lea'vlng  a  trail  of  blood  be- 
hind us  anywhere,  and  we  don't  start  now. 
Tell  them  we  pass."  And  the  subject  was 
closed. 

Tell  that  story  In  your  typical  business 
class  today  and  they'll  laugh  you  out  of  the 
room  in  disbelief. 

The  only  way  to  end  a  tribute  to  George 
Storer  is  to  simply  make  yotirself  quit  'writ- 
ing and  quit  talking,  for  you  could  go  on  for 
hours  ...  So  be  It.  ..  . 

To  the  press,  to  the  public,  to  the  portion 
of  the  business  world  that  knew  hUn  only  by 
reputation,  another  broadcast  pioneer, 
another  tycoon,  another  piece  of  "good  copy" 
has  passed  on,  another  era  has  ended.  But 
to  his  family  and  those  of  us  who  did  have 
the  good  fortune  to  work  and  play  with  him 
side  by  side,  it's  something  else  again. 

For  us,  a  friend  is  gone.  A  man  with  Class 
with  a  Capital  C.  A  man  ivho  was  "quite  a 
guy." 

May  the  real  George  Storer  rest  in  peace. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Nov.  6,  1975] 
Obokge  Butleb  Stober,  Sa. 
George  Butter  Storer  Sr,  co-fovmder  and 
retired    chairman    of    Storer    Broadcasting 
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Company,  Mr.  Storer  passed  away  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  November  4,  1976,  In  the 
Miami  Heart  Institute,  ItUaml  Beach,  nortda, 
of  complications  arising  from  heart  trouble 
of  several  years  standing.  He  would  have  been 
76  on  November  10.  Memorial  services  sched- 
uled 11  AM..  Friday  morning  November  7, 
1975  at  the  Church-By-The-Sea  In  Bal  Har- 
bour, Florida.  Interment  by  cremation  In 
Saratoga.  Wyoming.  No  public  vle'Vlng  of 
the  remains.  Mr.  Storer  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  broadcasting,  and  the  co-founder  of 
Storer  Broadcasting  Company,  one  of  the 
first  and  largest  group  broadcasters.  Promi- 
nent in  civic  affairs  in  recent  years  the  Miami 
Heart  Institute  and  the  Storer  Foundation 
(for  medical  research)  were  the  primary  tar- 
gets of  such  activities.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Heart  Institute  to  the  time 
of  his  passing,  and  was  a  major  financial  con- 
tributor, including  a  wing  of  the  hospital  In 
honor  of  his  mother.  Mabel  Storer.  Under  bis 
direction,  Storer  Broadcasting  Company  de- 
veloped from  a  single  small  radio  station  In 
Toledo,  Ohio,  In  1927  to  a  major  public  com- 
pany, with  television  stations  in  seven  cities, 
radio  stations  in  five  cities  and  CATV  opera- 
tions in  California,  Florida  and  Georgia.  From 
19P5  to  1972  the  company  cwned  and  oper- 
ated Northeast  Airlines  and  most  recently 
sold  the  Boston  Garden  Arena  Corporation, 
owner  of  the  Boston  Bruins  which  Storer 
Broadcasting  operated  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  served  as  Lieutenant  Commander 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  Bom  In 
Champaign,  Illinois,  November  10,  1899,  he 
was  a  resident  of  many  areas  over  the  years, 
including  among  others  Toledo,  Miami.  New 
York,  Saratoga  (Wyoming),  Detroit  (Bloom- 
field  Hills),  Washington,  D.C.  and  Palm 
Springs.  As  a  result  his  memberships  and  ac- 
tivities were  numerous.  Those  clubs  in  which 
he  was  or  had  been  a  member  Included: 
Atlanta  Athletic  Club,  Augusta  National  Golf 
Club,  Bath  Club  (Miami),  Bey-Air  (Los  An- 
geles), Bllndbrook  (New  York),  Bloomlleld 
Hills  Cotmtry  Club  (Michigan) ,  Burning  Tree 
Club  (Washington,  D.C^),  Capital  City  Ath- 
letic Club  (Atlanta),  Deepdale  (New  York), 
Crown  Colony  (Chub  Key),  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  Detroit  Club,  Denver  Country  dub. 
Garden  of  the  Gods  (Colorado  Springs), 
Indian  Creek  Country  Club  (Miami) ,  Jockey 
Club  (Miami),  Key  Largo  Anglers'  Club,  La 
Gorce  Country  Club  (Miami),  Lyford  Cay 
Club,  Metropolitan  Club  (Washington,  D.C.) , 
Miami  Club,  National  Broadcasting  Club 
(Washington,  D.C),  Ocean  Reef,  Old  Baldy 
Club  (Saratoga,  Wyoming),  Palm  Bay  Club 
(Miami),  Peachtree  Club  (Atlanta),  Recess 
Club  (Detroit),  Surf  Club  (Miami),  Swallows 
Club,  and  Thunderblrd  Club  (P>alm  springs) . 
He  was  president  of  several  at  one  time 
another.  In  addition  to  his  chairmanship  of 
the  board  of  Miami  Heart  Institute  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Orange  Bowl  Conunittee  and 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Miami, 
Northeast  University  and  Julian  S.  Eaton 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  Miami.  High 
on  the  list  of  his  favorite  achievements  In 
recent  years  was  the  building  of  beautiful 
Old  Baldy  Club  in  the  heart  of  southern 
Wyoming  near  Saratoga.  Hacked  from  the 
wilderness  was  a  championship  18-hole  golf 
course  adjacent  to  his  large  working  ranch, 
and  a  favorite  sight  of  players  was  antelope, 
deer  and  other  game  roaming  the  fairways. 
A  dedicated  fish  and  game  conservationist 
the  nearby  Platte  River  and  his  own  lakes  re- 
ceived thousands  of  trout  from  his  stocking 
ponds  each  spring.  Only  last  April,  he  re- 
ceived the  broadcast  indtistry's  number  one 
honor,  as  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  from  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  an  honor  which  was  previously 
bestowed  on  such  well-known  figures  as 
David  Sarnoff,  William  Paley,  Leonard  Gold- 
enson.  Bob  Hope  and  Billy  Oraham.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Coughran  of  Palm  Springs,  a  sister,  Mrs.  J. 
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Harold  Ryan  and  four  sons:  George,  Jr., 
James,  Peter  and  Robert,  and  nine  grand- 
clilldren.  The  family  has  requested  con- 
tributions to  the  Miami  Heart  Institute  In 
lieu  of  flowers.  Arrangements  by  Walsh  & 
Wood  Funeral  Home  of  Miami  Beach. 


THAT  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  March  4,  1976 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  econ- 
omists tell  us  that  capital  investment,  not 
Government  spending,  is  the  key  to 
economic  recovery.  So  too,  in  determin- 
ing the  priorities  of  cun-ent  Federal  pro- 
grams, we  should  look  to  fund  tho.se  ef- 
forts which  promise  long-term  returns- 
good  Federal  investments.  These  invest- 
ments cannot  be  judged  by  their  dollar 
return,  but  in  the  ability  of  those  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  goals  effectively  and 
eliminate  the  problems  which  first  de- 
manded Federal  attention.  I  think  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration's Juvenile  Justice  Act  programs 
are  just  such  a  sound  investment  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  and  I  rise  to  support  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Presidents  proposed  de- 
ferral of  that  budget  authority. 


The  Piesident  argues  that — 

Because  of  the  failure  of  past  Federal  ef- 
forts to  cope  with  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
problem,  the  Administration  la  opposed  to 
rapid  expaiiEion  of  the  new  LEAA  programs 
in  this  area  .  .  . 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  that 
reasoning  on  the  basis  of  my  belief  that 
such  fiscal  resti-aint  only  delays  the  in- 
pvitable  and  guarantees  much  higher 
Federal  anticrime  expenditures  in  the 
future  when  today's  neglected  delin- 
quents mature  into  tomorrow's  crimi- 
nals. Current  FBI  data  reveals  that  per- 
sons below  18  years  of  age  account  for 
about  45  percent  of  the  arrests  for  seri- 
ous crime  each  year  and  many  are  al- 
ready repeaters.  The  development  and 
implementation  of  diversion  programs, 
co'.inseliny.  adequate  rehabilitative  ca- 
pability for  those  who  must  be  institu- 
tionalized, and  a  new  approach  to  status 
offenders — those  guilty  of  an  offense  for 
which  an  adult  cannot  be  held — mu.-t  be 
vital  elements  of  our  attack  on  the  very 
roots  of  criminal  behavior.  This  money 
will  enable  the  States  to  keep  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  youngsters  from  gradu- 
ating into  our  already  costly  criminal 
justice  system.  To  me,  that  is  money  well 
spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  la-^^t  year  as  a  nation  we 
spent  almast  $13  billion  on  a  criminal 
justice  system  which  boasts  only  rising 


crime  rates  and  rampant  recidivism. 
Since  its  creation  in  1968,  LEAA  has 
awarded  $4.1  billion  in  anticrime  funds 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Of  this 
amount,  $2.6  billion  was  allocated  as 
follows:  to  police  departments — 46  per- 
cent; court  systems — 15  percent;  and 
corrections  systems — 39  percent.  I  have 
often  been  dismayed  at  the  priorities  dis- 
played in  the  operation  of  the  LEAA  and 
I  am  now  convinced  that  an  alternate 
approach  is  needed.  LEAA  recently  an- 
nounced the  success  of  its  huge  anticrime 
grant  program  but  was  forced  to  add 
that  initial  crime  reduction  goals  set 
at  the  start  were  too  ambitious.  This 
provides  a  strong  indication  that  new 
police  equipment  and  other  LEAA- 
f  unded  improvements  are  not  the  answer 
to  crime  reduction.  I  believe  crime  pre- 
vention in  its  most  concrete  form — the 
treatment  of  juvenile  ofifenders — 
deserves  its  chance  to  meet  that  ambi- 
tious goal. 

Finally,  since  the  Gault  decision, 
courts  have  consistently  held  that  juve- 
niles are  entitled  to  more  due  process 
procedures  and  rehabilitative  facilities 
than  was  once  thought.  We  must  begin 
now  to  provide  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities with  tlie  research  and  model 
programs  necessary  to  provide  those  pro- 
cedures and  facilities. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  I^tch, 
D.D.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

Repent  therefore,  and  turn  again,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  that  times 
of  refreshing  may  come  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord. — Acts  3:19. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  source  of  all 
that  Is  good,  true,  and  beautiful,  grant 
unto  us  a  fresh  awareness  of  Thy  pres- 
ence as  we  set  out  upon  the  tasks  of  this 
week.  We  bring  our  restle-ss  spirits  into 
the  calm  strength  of  Thy  everlasting 
purpose. 

During  these  Lenten  days  help  us  to 
search  our  own  lives  to  discover  what  is 
wrong  with  us,  to  earnestly  repent,  and  to 
be  sorry  for  our  misdoings.  Have  mercy 
upon  us,  O  God.  pardon  and  deliver  us 
from  all  our  sins;  confirm  and  strengthen 
us  in  all  goodness;  and  bring  us  the  ever- 
lasting life. 

Again  we  bow  in  sorrow  at  the  remem- 
brance of  our  beloved  colleague,  Wright 
Patman.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  sincere 
mind,  his  friendly  heart,  his  concern  for 
the  banking  interests  of  our  land,  and  for 
his  devotion  to  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country  and  ours.  Comfort  his  fam- 
ily with  the  assurance  of  Thy  presence 
and  strengthen  them  for  this  experience 
and  for  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  4979.  An  act  to  establi.sh  the  Chicka- 
saw National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  8508.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Camden,  Aric  ,  for  lalrport  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  11700.  An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  specified  transac- 
tions by  certain  public  employee  retirement 
systems  created  by  the  State  of  New  York  or 
any  of  its  political  subdivlsloiis. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  tlie  bill  (S.  1941)  entitled 
"An  act  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded animals  in  transit  and  to  assure 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  Weicker  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the* bill  (8.  2662)  entitled 
•An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 


ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  and  Mr.  Percy  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
i-equested: 

S.  3056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  recent  earthquakes  In  Guate- 
mala; 

S.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  resumption  of  negotiations  between 
certain  railroads  and  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions: and 

S.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  delegation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  pur- 
poses of  accepting  a  loan  of  an  original  copy 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  14,  sec- 
tion 194(a)  of  the  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Durkin  as  a  member,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acade- 
my; and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  appointed  Mr.  Pastore  and 
Mr.  Weickkr  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  46,  sec- 
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tion  1126(c>  of  the  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Ford  as  a  member,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  appointed  Mr.  Long 
and  Mr.  Buckley  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 


HON.  STANLEY  LUITDINE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
iinous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stanley  Lunsine),  be 
presented  in  the  well  of  the  House  hy 
the  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  Mr. 
DEL-ufEY,  and  that  Mr.  Lunsine  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  arrived, 
but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  his  elec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sacliusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Member- 
elect,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LuNDiNE) ,  present  himself  before  the  well 
of  the  House  to  take  the  oath  of  office? 

Mr.  LUNDINE  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
th.e  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.» 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  a  change  in  the  legis- 
lative program  for  the  week  because  of 
•.he  death  of  our  beloved  dean,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman.  Today  there  will 
be  no  legislative  btlsiness  and  we  are 
putting  over  until  tomorrow  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11124,  the  medical  device 
amendments.  That  will  follow  the  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions  and  the  two 
conference  reports  listed. 

There  will  be  no  business  Wednesday 
when  the  congressional  delegation  will 
attend  funeral  services. 

On  Thursday  we  will  take  ttie  two  bills 
previously  listed  for  Wednesday,  HJl. 
3981.  coastal  zone  management,  and  H.R. 
12226.  the  Peace  Corps  authorization,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bills  already  listed  for 
Thursday,  H.R.  11481.  maritime  author- 
ization and  House  Joint  Resolution  606, 
Atlantic  Convention.  All  these  bills  will 
be  on  the  program  provided  they  are 
gianted  rules  by  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
tonionow. 


FLRMISSION  5KDR  ALL  MEMBERS  TO 
EXTEND   THEIR  REMARKS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  today,  without 
creating  a  precedent,  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  that 
section  of  the  Record  entitled  "Exten- 
sion of  Remarks,"  and  to  include  extra- 
r.pnus  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  PROM  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  9,  1976,  TO  THURSDAY. 
MARCH   11,   1976 

Mr.  O'NEHI..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journ on  Tuesday,  March  9,  1976,  it 
stand  adjourned  imtil  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, March  11,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  Chair  will  take 
cnnmittee  requests  at  this  time  but  will 
not  recognize  other  Members  for  1 -min- 
ute speeches. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  HJt.  11656, 
"GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUN- 
SHINE" ACT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
HJi.  11856. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  SiKES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OTfcnx) ,  for  March  8  and  9,  on  account 
of  Illness. 

Mr.  Traxler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  this  week,  on  accoimt  of  a 
necessary  absence. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tle was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  30SS.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  who  have  been  vtc- 
timized  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Guate- 
mala; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
MARVIN  JONES,  DECREASED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  OosAt  recognizes 
tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  High- 
TowER)  to  inform  the  House  of  the  death 
of  a  former  Member. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Texas  v,^v^  twice  saddened  in 
recent  days.  We  have  lost  two  of  our 
own  statesmen  who  were  architects  of 
legislation  that  affects  all  Americans  to- 
day. 

John  Marvin  Jones,  with  whom  sev- 
eral Members  of  this  Congress  served, 
died  Thursday,  March  4,  1976,  in  Ama- 
rUlo,  Tex.,  at  the  age  of  94.  Judge  Jones 
retired  as  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 


of  Claims  on  July  14,  1964,  but  remained 
active  as  a  senior  Judge  untU  his  death. 

Judge  Jones  maintained  an  cXAnx  In  the 
PMeral  courthouse  in  Amarillo,  where 
I  also  have  a  district  office.  My  staff  there 
has  been  privileged  to  get  to  know  the 
judge  wen  during  the  last  14  months.  He 
made  it  a  point  to  drop  by  my  office 
there  occasionally  and  share  some  of  his 
experiences  with  us.  He  was  always  quick 
to  point  out  to  the  staff  that  they  should 
never  get  discouraged.  When  Judge  Jones 
was  elected  to  the  65th  Congress,  his 
congressional  district  encompassed  53 
counties,  20  less  than  the  district  I  serve 
today. 

Judge  Jones  was  the  personification  of 
the  self-made  man.  He  was  bom  on  a 
farm  near  Valley  View,  in  Cooke  County. 
Tex..  February  26,  1886.  He  attended 
what  was  known  as  common  schools.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  taught  sdiool  in  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  where  he  had 
learned  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. After  obtaining  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  DQ»rtment 
in  1907,  he  established  a  practice  in 
Amarillo.  Judge  Jones  recalled  frequently 
sleeping  in  the  courthouse  in  small  towns 
of  the  area  on  a  pile  of  straw,  in  the  open, 
or  on  the  floor  of  a  hotel  dinins  room 
when  lodging  accommodations  were 
scarce. 

Judge  Jones  served  more  than  33  years 
in  the  Congress,  from  the  65th  through 
the  11  succeeding  Congresses.  He  began 
serving  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  1920  and  with  the  help  of  Vice 
President  John  Nance  Gamer,  he  be- 
came committee  chairman  in  1933.  It  is 
said  that  as  committee  chairman  he  ac- 
complished a  record  that  any  of  us  would 
envy  today.  It  is  reported  that  he  never 
failed  to  get  a  bill  passed. 

Under  his  chairmanship  the  Hoiise 
Agriculture  Committee  cleared  much  of 
the  New  Deal  farm  legislation,  including 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortga«re  Refinancing 
Act.  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Act.  all  passed  in  1933,  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Reliuilding  Act.  He  wrote 
most  of  the  law  that  went  into  the  New 
Deal  farm  relief  acts. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Jones  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
in  1940,  but  after  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  before  he 
was  sworn  in,  the  President  asked  Him 
to  remain  in  Congress  and  nm  for  an- 
other term.  Jones  agreed,  but  several 
daj-s  later  decided  not  to  run  and  joined 
the  court. 

On  January  15, 1943,  he  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  court  and  served  as 
an  assistant  to  James  F.  Byrnes,  then 
director  of  economic  stabilization.  That 
year  he  organized  the  International  Food 
Conference,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  and  president  of  the 
Conference.  Later  he  became  the  War 
Food  Administrator. 

Judge  Jones  returned  to  the  court  in 
1945  and  was  named  chief  judge  in  1947. 
After  his  retirement  he  served  as  senior 
judge. 

Judge  Jones  was  greatly  beloved,  uni- 
versally respected  and  exemplified  the 
highest  character  during  his  long  career 
in  public  service.  He  gave  himself  fully 
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and  completely  to  every  responsibility. 
His  service  to  the  Nation  should  be  an 
example  to  us  all  that  we  might  strive 
for  the  degree  of  perfection  which  was 
his  hallmark,  and  leave  a  legacy  such  as 
he  as  given  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<  Mr.  HIGHTOWER  >  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Marvin  Jones,  one  of  the  stal- 
wart legislators  of  this  century.  Judge 
Jones,  as  he  became  known  to  ut  after 
he  left  the  Congress,  was  first  elected  in 
1916  from  a  district  which  comprised  a 
vast  empire  of  48  west  Texas  counties. 

In  1933  the  State  was  redistricted  for 
the  congressional  term  which  began  in 
January  1935.  Twenty-one  of  the  coun- 
ties which  had  been  represented  by  Mar- 
vin Jones  were  transferred  to  the  new 
19th  Congressional  District  which  I  be- 
gan to  represent  in  1935. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  something  about 
the  record  of  this  great  American.  I  know 
the  Impact  he  had  on  the  legislation  of 
his  time.  I  know  of  the  distinguished 
record  he  made  as  War  Food  Administra- 
tor, as  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  most  of  all,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  during  his 
long  service  in  Congress.  And  I  know  how 
I  relied  on  Marvin  Jones  duiing  my  early 
days  in  the  House.  His  friendship,  judg- 
ment, and  advice  were  indispen.sable  to 
me. 

During  the  first  100  days  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  Judge  Jones  was  in- 
strumental in  the  passage  of  probably 
more  major  legislation  than  any  other 
Member.  Some  of  these  bills  included  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Act,  the  act  for  refinancing  of 
farm  mortgages,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration Act,  and  the  measure  reduc- 
ing the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  Mar- 
vin Jones  was  one  of  the  great  legisl?- 
tors  of  this  century  and  wrote  a  record 
of  achievement  in  the  fleld  of  agricul- 
ture without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

In  1943  Marvin  Jones  became  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Stabilization  and  later 
that  year.  War  Food  Administrator,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  the  end  of 
World  War  11,  making  an  enormous  con- 
tribution in  this  area. 

After  the  war,  Marvin  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  serving  from  1947  to  1964.  After 
1964,  Judge  Jones  served  as  a  senior 
judge  of  the  U.S.  courts. 

Marvin  Jones  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  a  very  few  number  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  have  served  in  a  high 
level  position  in  all  three  branches  of  the 
Government.  Texas  and  the  Nation  were 
fortunate  in  being  represented  by  so 
capable  and  devoted  an  American  as 
Marvin  Jones. 

If  I  may  speak  personally  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  like  to  think  of  Marvin  Jones 
not  so  much  as  a  great  legislator,  or  ex- 
cellent administrator,  or  outstanding 
judge — although  he  was  all  of  these — 
but  as  a  great  man.  He  had  the  highest 
ideals.  His  influence  on  his  fellow  man 
was  wholesome.  Those  of  us  who  knew 


him  loved  him  for  what  he  was — a  great 
human  pereonality. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marvin 
Jones  w  as  the  chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress about  40  years  ago.  I  had  hoped  to 
serve  on  that  committee,  but  Texas  was 
repre.sented  not  only  by  the  chairman 
but  also  by  the  Honorable  Dick  Kleberg; 
and  ut  that  time  no  State  rould  have 
more  than  two  Representatives  on  a 
m.'ijor  committee. 

When  Judge  Jones  did  rcUie  fioin  that 
committee,  I  was  selected  to  serve  on 
that  committee  and  have  ."^erved  on  it 
ever  since.  Judge  Jones  wa.s  only  chair- 
man for  8  years  but  I  believe  he  did  more 
for  agriculture  in  those  8  years  than 
most  of  us  iiavc  been  able  to  do  in  a  life- 
time. 

At  Uie  time  tlie  Judge  left  the  com- 
mittee, it  was.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Hichtower  • ,  has  pointed 
out,  in  order,  first,  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  he 
soon  declined  to  continue  his  work  in 
agriculture.  He  later  served  as  War  Food 
Administrator  during  World  War  II. 
Tliat  was,  in  my  judgment.  America's 
greatest  effort  in  the  production  of  food 
and  the  distribution  of  food  the  world 
lound. 

Many  of  us  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  distribution  of  charitable  goods 
to  European  nations  after  the  First 
World  War  was  the  great  food  effort.  It 
was  great,  but  it  encompas.sed  nothing 
like  the  amount  of  food  that  was  han- 
dled by  Judge  Jones  as  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. There  was  never  a  question 
of  the  efficiency  or  the  propriety  of  the 
administration  of  Marvin  Jones. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Administrator  Jones  then  be- 
came a  distinguished  jurist,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  After  he  retired,  he  served  for 
many,  many  years  with  that  court.  He 
established  a  great  record  as  a  jurist  as 
he  had  done  as  an  Administrator,  but  I 
Jiave  always  thought  that  his  greatest 
"work  was  in  the  legislative  field,  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  where  Judge  Jones 
took  over  in  the  depth  of-  the  depression 
when  you  could  not  get  10  cents  a  bushel 
for  corn,  5  cents  a  pound  for  cotton,  or 
$10  a  head  for  a  calf.  Judge  Jones  took 
over.  He  established  a  sound  agriculture 
that  has  enabled  this  country  to  continue 
to  feed  itself  and  many  of  its  neighbors. 
I  think  that  was  his  greatest  work.  The 
old  AAA  of  which  he  was  the  original 
sponsor  did  more  to  pull  American  agri- 
culture up  into  a  viable  institution  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

So  I  think  that  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  must  recognize  Marvin  Jones  as 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  that  has  ever 
come  out  of  this  House.  No  man  has 
served  the  country  longer  in  this  field. 
I  doubt  that  anybody  ever  continued  the 
great  interest  that  Mr.  Jones  had  in  agri- 
culture over  so  long  a  time.  When  I  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  long  after  he 
was  oCf  the  committee,  I  found  it  expedi- 
ent time  and  again  to  talk  with  Marvin 
Jones  about  problems  of  agriculture  and 


I  always  found  him  still  deeply  inter- 
ested, still  knowledgeable  and  always 
anxious  to  help. 

I  tlaink  that  Marvin  Jones  rendered  a 
great  service  to  his  Nation,  he  rendered  a 
great  service  to  agriculture  and  especially 
did  he  render  a  great  seiTice  to  that  great 
area  that  is  now  represented  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  (Mr.  Hichtower)  and  our  dis- 
tingui.shed  colleague,  the  new  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Mr.  Mahonl 
That  area  of  the  Great  Plains  In  the 
States  of  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado  bears  the  imprint 
of  Marvin  Jones  and  it  will  ever  bear  that 
imprint. 

I  want  to  be  among  those  who  have 
been  proud  to  call  themselves  friends  of 
Marvin  Jonts.  And  I  want  to  join  in  the 
sadness  that  his  passing  has  cast  upon 
U.S  all.  We  will  not  soon  see  his  equal. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  did  not  have  tlie  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  Judge  Marvin  Jones.  He  had 
left  the  Congress  a  few  years  before  I 
came  but,  over  the  years,  I  have  had  a 
close  association  with  him. 

I  never  knew  a  man  more  kind  and 
more  helpful  to  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  always  available  for  his 
sound  advice  and  guidance.  He  was  a 
delightful  individual  as  well  as  being 
able  and  knowledgeable  in  all  the  many 
intricacies  here  in  the  Congress  during 
his  many  years  of  service. 

His  passing  is  the  loss  of  a  personal 
friend  and  one  whose  memory  I  cherish. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character  and  public  service  of  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Mar- 
vin Jones. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WRIGHT 
PATMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Wright  Patman,  the 
dean  of  the  Texas  delegation,  the  dean  of 
the  House  and  the  dean  of  the  entire 
Congress.  He  served  in  this  body  for  47 
years,  having  originally  taken  the  oath 
of  office  on  March  4,  1929.  His  length  of 
service  to  the  people  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  Carl  Vinson,  Emanuel  Celler  and 
Sam  Ray  burn. 

Wright  Patman  not  only  served  long, 
but,  more  importantly,  he  served  well. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  for  12 
years  and  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee for  many  other  years,  he  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  legislation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  in  many  other  capacities,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  legislator. 
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Few  men  in  the  Nation's  history,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  labored  so  long  or  so 
diligently  for  the  set  of  principles  in 
which  they  believed  as  did  Wbxght  Pat- 
man. Mr.  Patman  was  the  friend  of  the 
little  farmer,  of  the  small  businessman, 
of  the  veteran.  He  was  the  stalwart 
friend  of  all  of  the  people.  Wright  Pat- 
man may  not  have  always  been  right, 
but  he  never  failed  to  do  battle  for  what 
he  thought  was  right.  He  did  not  achieve 
all  of  his  goals,  but  he  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  legislation  throughout  his  long 
career,  and  twdoubtedly  his  service  as  a 
restraining  influence  against  possible  ex- 
cesses in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation, 
in  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  banking  com- 
munity, and  the  Nation's  large  founda- 
tions had  its  impact. 

Mr.  Patman  was  an  indefatigable 
worker.  In  the  legislative  forum  he  was 
capable  of  meeting  with  triumph  and 
disaster  and  treating  those  two  imposters 
just  the  same.  He  was  totally  unflappable. 
Win  or  lose,  he  always  kept  his  "cool"  as 
everybody  who  served  with  him  here 
knows. 

It  has  been  my  sad  duty  to  announce 
the  passing  of  this  great  statesman.  We 
extend  our  prayers  and  our  sympathies 
to  Mrs.  Patman  and  other  members  of 
the  family. 

While  I  am  before  the  Members  of  this 
body,  I  think  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  for  the  record,  that  Mr.  Pat- 
man's  remains  left  Washington  at  sunset 
yesterday  for  his  home  in  Texarkana.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Pauline 
and  other  members  of  the  family. 

Specific  information  regarding  the 
funeral  is  as  follows: 

Survivors:  Wife,  Pauline:  sons.  Connor 
Wiight,  James  Harold,  William  Keff;  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Keeney. 

Funeral  chapel:  Texavkana  Funeral  Home, 
3513  Texas  Boulevard,  Texarkana,  Texas 
1 2!4  794-4126),  Mr.  Harry  Everett. 

Services:  March  10,  1976,  Wednesday,  11:00 
AM.  First  Baptist  Church,  Fourth  and  Pine 
Streets.  Texarkana,  Texas:  Dr.  Lory  Hildretb, 
Dr.  Latch  assisting. 

Interment:  Hillcrest  Cemetery,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  is  now  the  distinguished 
Dean  of  the  House,  a  position  w^hlch 
Texans  have  held  most  of  the  time  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 

I  was  shocked,  as  was  everyone,  I  am 
sure,  even  though  we  had  heard  of 
Wright  Patman's  serious  illness,  at  the 
news  of  his  death.  I  have  known  Wright 
Patman  for  more  than  40  years.  I  knew 
him  before  I  came  to  Congress.  He  had 
spoken  in  my  district  several  times.  We 
represented  adjacent  districts  and  simi- 
liir  constituents.  When  I  first  came  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Patman  and  Mr.  Raybum, 
who  both  lived  to  be  Deans  of  the  House, 
were  the  two  Congressmen  whose  dis- 
tricts bordered  mine  on  the  south.  Not 
only  have  I  known  Mr.  Patman  a  long 
time,  but  I  have  been  a  close  friend  of 
Wright  Patman  for  a  long  time.  I  have 
been  an  admirer  of  Wright  Patman  ever 
since  I  first  heard  about  him.  even  before 
I  met  him. 


I  have  a  feeling  that  even  though  we 
have  had  some  great  Members  of  this 
House  diu-ing  my  service  here  and  during 
this  century— one  of  them,  the  late 
Marvin  Jones,  we  have  already  heard 
about  today— but  I  doubt  that  when  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  this  century  is  finally  written,  no  more 
will  be  said  about  any  other  Member, 
Speaker,  committee  chairman  or  leader 
than  Wright  Patman. 

He  was  a  champion  of  the  people  as 
few  persons  I  have  ever  known.  The  day 
he  took  his  oath  of  office  he  took  after 
Andy  Mellon,  and  he  was  the  first  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
imdertake  the  impeachment  of  Richard 
Nixon.  In  between  he  supported  every  bill 
that  was  for  the  interest  of  the  little 
people,  and  more  than  anybody  I  ever 
knew  he  had  the  nerve,  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  take  on  the  giants  of  the 
Nation  whether  in  public  business  or  in 
private  life. 

I  know  that  many  people  disagreed 
with  his  philosophy  and  disagreed  with 
him  personally,  but  I  know  that  nobody 
ever  doubted  his  sincerity,  his  tenacity, 
or  his  bravery.  I  have  always  thought, 
and  I  believe  I  can  prove  tliis  from  the 
record  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  that  he 
was  probably  the  bravest  man  with  whom 
I  have  ever  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  really  had  a  nerve  of 
steel. 

He  was  almost  a  classic  politician. 
Membere  can  imagine  if  one  took  on  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  if  one  took  on  all 
the  vested  interests  of  the  Nation  year 
after  year  after  year  that  he  probably 
had  as  many  well  financed  opponents  as 
anybody  during  the  time  he  sensed  in 
this  House. 

Sam  Raybum  used  to  tell  a  story  that 
I  think  would  bear  repeating  about  his 
neighbor  Wright  Patman.  There  was  a 
young  lawyer  who  ran  against  Wright 
Patman  years  ago.  Wright  demolished 
him.  Then  this  man  ran  against  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  This  district  attorney  had 
received  his  legal  education  by  studying 
at  night  in  the  law  office  of  a  friend.  He 
never  had  completed  his  high  school 
education.  One  could  get  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  those  days  by  a  simple  examina- 
tion. The  man  who  ran  against  the  then 
district  attorney  said  that  it  was  time  to 
get  rid  of  a  district  attorney  who  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  law.  The  man 
said:  "I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College."  Then  the  old  man  answered  his 
opponent  before  a  great  political  gather- 
ing there  in  Texarkana  and  said :  "Every- 
thing this  man  has  said  is  true.  I  have 
no  education.  I  never  had  the  chance  to 
get  any.  All  the  little  law  I  know  I  learned 
by  lamp  light  in  an  old  lawyer's  office 
here.  Perhaps  I  haven't  any  business 
being  here.  I  do  not  have  much  sense, 
but  I  have  always  had  sense  enough  never 
to  run  against  Wright  Patman." 

Many,  many  persons  have  tried  since 
then  and  everj'one  of  them  has  wished 
he  had  had  sense  enough  not  to  run 
against  Wright  Patman,  that  imbeatable 
Texan  who  could  have  been  taken  out 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  only  by 
volimtary  retirement  or  by  death. 
I  have  lost  one  of  the  finest  friends  I 


ever  had.  His  legislative  record — from 
credit-union  legislation  to  housing  acts 
to  the  passage  of  the  Full  Employment 
Act— is  legion.  He  has  been  a  part  of  a 
host  of  reform  movements,  not  alwasrs 
successful,  but  always  faithful,  always 
consistent,  always  working. 

I  join  my  friends  from  Texas  in  say- 
ing farewell.  Weight,  when  Ood  made 
you,  like  Napoleon,  he  broke  the  mold. 
There  is  no  model  or  successor. 

We  will  miss  you  in  this  House.  We  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Patman  and 
your  fine  sons. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  present 
dean  of  the  House,  for  yielding  to  me  on 
this  very  sad  occasion.  I  join  with  the 
Speaker  in  the  remarks  he  has  made  con- 
cerning the  passing  of  one  of  my  dear 
friends  and  a  very  distinguished  and 
dedicated  Member  of  thi«~body. 

Wright  Patman  served  his  country  and 
his  district  for  47  years.  He  was  the  dean 
of  the  House.  He  was  a  man  who  stood 
fearlessly  for  what  he  believed,  and  yet 
was  always  gracious  in  defeat.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  I  have  seen 
Wright  Patman  handling  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Quite  often  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  bill  which  he  was  han- 
dling and  some  of  the  times  he  made 
speeches  with  which  I  disagreed.  In  fact, 
quite  often  we  would  engage  in  colloquy, 
very  good-natured  colloquy,  but  search- 
ing insofar  as  the  various  points  he  was 
making  were  concerned;  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  was  more  generous  in  victory 
and  more  understanding  in  defeat  than 
he  was.  He  was  a  good  man  In  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  had  strong  beliefs 
and  strong  principles. 

I  think  all  of  us,  whether  we  agreed 
with  him  or  not,  admired  his  dedication 
to  those  principles,  his  dedication  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  his 
Texas  constituents.  He  was  also  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  small  business. 
Wright  Patman  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  as  that  chairman  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  promulgation  of  much  leg- 
islation with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
small  business.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  will  be  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
will,  I  hope,  long  serve  the  interests  of 
small  business  in  this  country. 

Ke  will  leave  enduring  monuments. 
The  credit  unions  of  the  Nation  now  have 
32  million  members.  They  owe  much  to 
Wright  Patman.  Much  legislation  for 
which  Wright  Patman  was  responsible  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bankins 
and  Currency  will  continue  to  be  im- 
portant in  the  world  of  business  and 
b.*!  liking. 

In  addition  to  all  his  accomplishments, 
I  think  it  is  possibly  even  more  impor- 
tant to  say  that  he  was  in  every  way  a 
courtly,  courteous,  soft-spoken  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  will  miss  him 
greatly.  I  join  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  and  our  distinguished  Speaker  in 
extending  condolences  to  his  wife,  Pau- 
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line,  and  his  three  sons  on  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  husband  and  father.  Our  Nation 
has  lost  an  outstanding  legislator  and  a 
fine  American  patriot. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  House,  there  are  many  Members 
who  would  like  to  speak  at  this  time.  The 
Speaker  had  thought,  and  I  Join  In  the 
thought,  that  we  should  set  a.slde  a  spe- 
cial day  at  some  later  date  at  which  time 
all  Members  might  be  recognized  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  deceased  friend  and  col- 
league and  great  American.  At  that  time 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
great  legislator  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
can. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1080)  on  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rrs.  1080 

Resolved.  That  the  House  haa  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  th«  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman.  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Tesas  and  beloved  Dean  of  the 
House. 

Aejolrcd,  That  a  committee  of  80  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
•uch  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
tberevlth  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communlcats 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  decea-sed. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Maiiow.  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  CNeili, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Teagxte.  Mr.  Busleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  YoxTNG  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Picklz.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Whitb,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Kazeh, 
Mr.  Coixrif  s  of  Texas. 

Ms.  JoRDAK,  Mr.  MiLfORD,  Mr.  Steel- 
maw,  Mr.  Charles  Wilsoh  of  Texas,  Mr. 
HiGHTOVTES,  Mr.  Kruecer,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  BOLLIKG,  Mr.  Haley,  Mrs.  Sullivak, 

Mr.  Plynt,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  St 
OERMAnr,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Mutish,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ree3,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Cohlan,  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  ELahsen,  Mr.  At;  Corw, 
Mr.  Blaschard,  Mr.  Dsbrick. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Fenwicx, 
Mr.  Graoison,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hanna- 


FORD,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  laFalce,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Patterson 
of  Callfonla,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Allen. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  fat  12  o'clock  and  36  min- 
utes p.m.*.  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1080.  the  Hou,<:e  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  9  1976,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2749.  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemeuLal  appropriations  to  pay  claln^s  and 
Judgments  against  the  United  States  (H.  DOc. 
No.  94-395);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2750.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
tran.sfer  of  the  obsolete  submarine  ex-Bccuna 
{ex-Sa-319)  to  the  Cruiser  Olympla  Associa- 
tion. Philadelphia.  Pa.,  pursuant  to  10  UJ3.C. 
7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2751.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  reflne  the  proce- 
dures (or  adju.stments  In  mUltary  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2752.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defease,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoced  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
Uon  309  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  additional  pay  for  performance  of 
administrative  duty  by  members  of  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2753.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A^.slstant 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  (Military  Personnel  Pol- 
icy), transmitting  a  supplemental  report  list- 
ing present  or  former  employees  of  defen.se 
contractors  for  fiscal  year  1975.  pur.suaiit  to 
section  410(b)  of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2754.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  transmitting  the  ninth  an- 
nual report  of  WMATA.  pursuant  to  the 
WMATA  compact:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2756.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  under  the 'Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Oj>eratlons. 

2753.  A  letter  from  the  A.salstant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  repwrt  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  under  the  Freedom 
of  I:iformatlon  Act  during  calendar  year  1976. 
pursuant  to  6  U-S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2757.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrnaan.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commis-slon  undT  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 


tion -Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  pursu- 
ant to  6  U.8.C.  562(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2758.  A  letter  from  the  StaflT  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Security  Coatndl,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Council  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  ca- 
lendar year  1975,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  652 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2769.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  cf  the 
Board,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1975.  pursuant  to  5  UJ5.C.  55a(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

27G0.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration,  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  change  in 
the  Agency's  system  of  records,  pursuant  to 
5  use.  5o2a(o) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
refund  of  an  excess  royalty  paid  by  the 
Chevron  Oil  Co.,  on  an  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lea^e,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953 
|43  use.  1339(b)  1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2762.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
actual  operation  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  during  water  year  1975  and  a  pro- 
jected plan  of  operation  for  water  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  602(b)  of  Public  Law 
PO-  537;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Innilar  Affairs. 

2763.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations. 
transmitting  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  con.sent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Hepubllc 
of  Germany  to  sell  to  the  Government  of 
Greece  certain  defense  articles  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  and  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  by 
the  U.S.  Government  under  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

2764.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  th«  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Jordan  for  permission  to 
sell  to  the  Government  of  Morocco  certain 
defen.sc  articles  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  and  sold  to  the  Government  of  Jordan 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relatlon.s. 

2765.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
human  rights  and  development  assistance, 
pursuant  to  section  116(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (89  Stat. 
880);  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2766.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natlon^lty  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  (8  U.S.C.  1182 
(d)  (6) ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2767.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  42  of  ti- 
tle 28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  tbs 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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March  8,  1976 

REPORTED  BIT  J  a  SEQUENTIAIXT 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Cleik  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Oktvemment 
Operations.  HJl.  11656.  A  bill  to  provide  that 
meetings  of  Government  agencies  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  April  8,  1976  (Bept.  No.  94- 
880,  Pt.  I)  for  consideration  ctf  such  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  under  rule  X,  clause  l(m), 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PUBLIC  Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLXnTONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
Of  ruleXXn. 
Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himaelf,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 

COBMAM,  Mr.  PiTHIAN,  Ms.  KXTS,  Mr.  Mazzou, 

Mr.  Nkai.,  and  Mr.  Obisstar)  introduced  a 
bill  (HJl.  12352)  to  correct  Inequities  In  cer- 
tain firauchlse  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  even-banded 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open-market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;  which  vras  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By   Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    &Ir. 
Breckinbidge,  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.J.  Res.  855.  Joint  resolution  to  call  an 
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Atlantic  Convention;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  IMlatlons. 
ByMr.SQLARZ: 

H.J.  Bes.  856.  Joint  re8<dutlon  to  desig- 
nate April  15  of  each  year  as  Holocaust  Re- 
membrance Day;  to  tiie  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  80HB0EDEB  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  DowMKT  of  New  York) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  576.  Concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  proposed  sale  of  certain  mUl- 
tary equipment  to  NATO  (transmittal  No. 
76-41);  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.  Bes.  1081.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  investigations,  studies, 
oversight,  and  functions  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK,  1976 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  sight  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all  our  five  senses.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  great  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  sight  preservation,  and  I 
applaud  President  Ford  for  proclaiming 
March  7  to  14  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week. 

This  observation  will  help  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
the  need  for  periodic  eye  examination, 
and  the  advanced  technology  axid  medi- 
cal progress  in  correcting  vision  defects 
and  deterring  the  sight-destroying  rav- 
ages of  eye  diseases.  We  in  the  Congress 
also  should  be  aware  of  the  areas  in  which 
health  care  legislation  can  help  provide 
better  eye  care  for  more  people. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  special  week  dedicated 
to  better  vision.  The  text  of  his  proclama- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Save  Yous  Vision  Week,  1976 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America) 

A  proclamation 

Try  to  Imagine  a  world  without  sunsets, 
without  the  smiles  of  friends,  without  the 
comfort  of  books,  or  without  any  of  the 
simple  sights  we  take  for  granted  but  which 
make  our  lives  ao  much  richer.  Such  a  world 
Will  become  a  reality  for  the  fifty  thousand 
Americans  who  will  become  blind  this  year 
alone.  Over  a  million  other  Americans  will 
also  suffer  some  form  of  visual  Impairment. 
Yet  all  too  often  it  Is  only  when  these  prob- 
lems occur  that  we  realize  how  important 
vision  Is  to  almost  every  aspect  of  our  daily 
existence. 

Americana  have  access  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced facilities  for  the  care  of  vision  avail- 
able In  the  world.  This  has  been  made  possi- 
ble through  svistained  research  by  dedicated 
professionals,  supported  In  large  measure  by 
private  organizations  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute. Nevertheless,  whether  out  of  vanity 
or  imfamllarlty  with  the  elementcoy  prin- 
ciples of  premier  vision  care,  mllllcm  erf  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  neglect  their  eyesight. 

To  remind  all  Americans  of  the  importance 
of  good  vision  to  themselves  and  the  Nation, 


and  to  encourage  them  to  learn  and  practice 
the  fundamentals  ot  eye  safety — ^including 
the  need  t<x  regular  professional  examina- 
tion— the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution  (36 
U.S.C.  196a),  has  requested  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  first  week  In  March  as  Save  Your  Vision 
Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  B.  Ford,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beglimlng  March  7,  1976, 
as  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  mark  tills  occasion  by  learning  and 
practicing  the  safety  measures  appropriate 
for  good  eyesight.  I  call  upon  optometrists, 
ophtlialmologists,  and  opticians,  the  com- 
mimlcations  media,  and  educators  to  Join  In 
public  activities  and  programs  to  Improve  and 
protect  the  vision  of  Americans  of  all  ages. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  February  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-sU,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  htmdredth. 

Oebals  R.  Fobs. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
©•NEHiL,  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT 
RUNS  ON  ADULTERATED   UNEM- 

PLOYMEairr  figures 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  massachttsetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  is  running  in  the  Florida  primary 
on  an  economic  platform  built  on  adul- 
terated unemployment  figures. 

For  the  second  month  in  a  row,  the 
administration  has  used  a  new  formula 
that  minimizes  unemployment.  They  call 
it  a  seasonally  adjusted  formula,  but  the 
only  season  it  Is  adjusted  to  Is  the'mllt- 
ical  season.  It  was  dreamed  up  and  intro- 
duced right  at  the  start  of  the  1976 
primaries. 

The  administration  continues  to  ignore 
the  real  jobless,  including  the  hardcore 
unemployed  who  are  so  discouraged  they 
have  quit  looking.  And  the  administra- 
tion fails  to  point  out  that  the  size  of 
the  work  force  has  expanded  and  con- 
tracted like  an  accordion  over  the  past 
year — a  sure  sign  of  instability  in  the 
economy. 


Any  bookkeeper  who  juggled  figures  as 
much  as  this  administration  would  be 
liable  to  fraud. 

Instead,  President  Ford  runs  in  a  Flor- 
ida primary  on  a  retum-to-prosperlty 
campaign  ttiat  is  as  shaky  as  Herbert 
Hoover's. 

The  President,  as  tiie  head  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, campaigns  against  the  size 
of  it  and  disparages  the  people  who  work 
for  him.  The  President,  who  opposes 
Democratic  legislation  to  create  jobs, 
runs  in  a  State  that  has  more  than  its 
share  of  Government  contracts  that  pro- 
duce jobs. 

The  Republican  leopard  has  not 
changed  his  spots — ^you  have  to  pay  at- 
tention to  what  he  does,  not  'vih&t  he 
says.  President  Ford  may  defeat  his  Re- 
publican challenger  tomorrow,  but  the 
real  victory  for  people  wHl  come  In  No- 
vember when  they  put  a  Democrat  in  the 
White  House. 


PAPER  TO  PRINT  RETRACTION 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or   XTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1976 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  February  4  is- 
sue of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  which  de- 
scribed two  bills  that  are  currently  be- 
fore the  House  as  antigenealogical  legis- 
lation. Mr.  James  D.  Walker,  an  archivist 
with  the  National  Archives,  was  para- 
phrased in  the  article  as  saying  tliat 
"either  the  Simon  (McKay)  bill  (H.R. 
10686)  or  the  Wilson  biU  (HJl.  2556)  will 
destroy  the  right  of  the  general  public  to 
research  their  family  lines  in  the  na- 
tional census."  The  article  goes  on  to 
say  that  in  one  case,  access  to  material 
"could  be  achieved  only  through  the 
medium  of  professional  genealogist  and 
at  high  cost,"  while  in  the  other,  access 
would  be  "completely  banned."  This  is 
totally  incorrect.  The  Simon  bUl  would 
allow  access  to  census  material  after  75 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  pro- 
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posal  would  not  allow  census  data  to  be 
released  at  all.  The  infonnatlon  given  in 
the  article  is  incorrect.  The  Simon  bill 
would  help  genealogists  and  persona  re- 
searching their  family  lines.  Mr.  Walker 
has  contacted  the  Santa  Cniz  Sentinel, 
and  they  have  agreed  to  print  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  error. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WILL  THERE  BE  A  TRICENTENNIAL? 


March  8,  1970 


MICHAEL    VANEK    RECEIVES    VAIL 
AWARD 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALEPOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8,  1076 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whenever  disaster  strikes, 
among  the  first  people  on  the  scene  are 
telephone  workers.  They  are  trained  to 
respond  quickly  and  efficiently  in  the 
event  of  catastrophe.  This  training  serves 
them  well  in  emergencies  that  may  be 
general  In  nature  or  personal. 

For  the  past  55  years,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  has  recognized  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  emergencies.  The 
Vail  Medal  Award  Is  given  for  initia- 
tive, resourcefulness,  courage,  fortitude, 
and  accomplishment  In  averting  or  eas- 
ing the  effects  of  catastrophe,  saving  hu- 
man life,  maintaining  or  restoring  tele- 
phone service,  and  preventing  or  mini- 
mizing damage  to  property. 

Michael  F.  Vanek,  a  Western  Electric 
employee  at  Sunset  Whitney  Ranch  in 
Placer  County  has  been  chosen  to  receive 
this  distinguished  honor. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Vanek  was  returning 
home  from  a  fishing  trip  with  a  friend 
and  his  son  when  he  came  upon  a  vehicle 
overturned  in  a  ditch.  The  driver  was 
trapped  inside.  As  fire  broke  out,  Mr. 
Vanek.  using  a  small,  inadequate,  hand- 
held Are  extinguisher,  disregarded  the 
probability  that  the  gasoline  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  car  might  well  explode 
aroimd  him  and  fought  the  flre  until  he 
extinguished  it.  By  his  actions,  he  pre- 
vented the  explosion  which  not  only 
would  have  burned  to  death  the  Individ- 
ual trapped  In  the  car.  but  also  probably 
would  have  Injured  others  who  had  gath- 
ered around  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

Mike  Vanek,  by  his  actions,  demon- 
strated what  is  great  about  this  Nation 
of  ours.  When  emergencies  strike,  indi- 
viduals are  willing  to  go  to  the  help  of 
their  neighbors  or  of  strangers  in  the 
face  of  danger  to  themselves.  Our  history 
has  been  niled  with  heroes  of  this  type, 
but  It  Is  essential  when  people  walk  that 
extra  mile,  as  Mr.  Vanek  has  done,  that 
their  services  to  their  fellow  man  and, 
thereby,  to  their  country  are  recognized. 
May  I  congrattilate  Mr.  Vanek  for  receiv- 
ing the  Vafl  Award,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  and  Western 
Electric  for  Its  program  of  recognition 
to  thoee  who.  by  their  actions,  demon- 
strate the  highest  examples  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

Oy   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  James  D. 
McClary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mor- 
rlson-Knudsen  Co.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  award  dinner  of  the  Moles 
in  New  York.  Mr.  McClary  reviewed  the 
first  200  years  of  our  Nation,  its  found- 
ing prirraiples,  and  the  pror.pccts  for  a 
Triccntennia!.  I  would  like  to  commend 
his  remarks  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time : 

Will   There    Be    a   TRir-^NrENNiAi.? 
(Addrecs  by  James  D.  McClary) 

Gentlemen : 

I  trust  all  of  you  kno*-  IXvjX  this  year  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  observing  the 
Bicentennial  of  Its  founding — It  has  been  In 
all  of  the  papers!  Preparatloiis  are  In  prog- 
ress at  all  levels  of  society  to  make  certain 
this  milestone  In  our  history  doesn't  slip  by 
imheralded,  unnoticed  and  uncelebrated.  Any 
notable  occasion,  from  a  garage  sale  to  the 
forthcoming  political  conventions.  wUl  be 
suitably  festooned  with  red.  white  and  blue 
bunting,  enlivened  with  a  plethora  of  patri- 
otic rhetoric  and  emblazoned  with  the  signifi- 
cant dates.  1776  to  1976 — 200  years — Just  In 
case  our  ability  In  higher  mathematics  should 
fall  to  provide  us  with  that  number  and  In 
case,  also,  that  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
word  Bicentennial. 

We  are  being  subjected,  and  we  will  con- 
tln\ie  to  be  subjected  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
at  least,  to  vignettes  froni  our  past,  reminders 
of  earlier  glories  and  intimate  glimpses  into 
the  lives  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. Every  politician,  minister,  entertainer, 
do-gooder,  demagogue,  editor,  oolunuilst, 
car  salesman  and  random  speaker  will  find 
some  parallel  from  our  embryonic  days  to 
bolster  whatever  cause  he  may  be  espousing. 

If  you  aren't  beginning  to  get  a  bit  weary 
of  It  by  now,  I  feel  confident  you  wiu  before  It 
la  over — and  we  atiU  have  five  montba  to  go 
before  that  all- Important  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
arrives. 

To  my  notion,  there  Is  a  distressing  note 
In  most  of  the  outpourings  In  this  carnival 
atmoephere,  one  topic  with  which  we  should 
be  concerned  probably  will  not  be  ejcplored  In 
much  depth.  That  topic  Is  this — OK.  so  we 
have  come  this  far,  we  have'  weathered  a  lot 
of  storms,  but  are  we  prepared  to  go  on — 
win  we  celebrate  a  Trlcentennlal? 

The  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  Nation  truly  have  been  a  miracle.  But 
what  about  our  role  during  the  next  one 
hundred  years — or  the  next  one  thousand 
years? 

Oh,  sure,  July  4,  2076,  will  dawn  and  so 
wUl  July  Fourths  In  succeeding  centuries.  But 
win  the  world  of  thoee  distant  anulversarlea 
know  and  be  brightened  by  the  continuing 
growth  of  the  belief  in  the  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  man?  The  concepts  of  man's  dig- 
nity, man's  humanity  to  man,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  are  as  old  as  man  him- 
self, but  two  Incidents  In  history — the  writ- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  fol- 
lowed by  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution — 
gave  man,  for  the  first  time,  the  guidelines 
and  the  machinery  to  make  those  concepts 
a  reality. 


The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion believed  In  some  rather  basic  precepts — 
precepts,  which  in  some  quarters  today  are 
held  up  to  ridicule.  They  believed  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple— that  government  which  governs  least 
governs  best.  They  believed  In  equality  of 
opportunity.  They  believed  that  diligence 
and  work  should  be  rewarded.  They  had  re- 
spect for  law  and  believed  that  transgressors 
should  be  punished.  They  held  In  high  esteem 
the  concepts  of  honor,  loyalty,  decency  and 
morality.  They  put  their  trust  In  their  belief 
In  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Their 
word  was  as  good  as  their  bond.  They  knew 
compassion,  practiced  courtesy,  valued  tradi- 
tion and  reversed  time-honored  customs. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
one-time  .statement  about  conditions  then 
existing  ard  not  subject  to  later  modification. 
The  Constitution,  surprisingly,  has  been 
amended  only  twenty-six  times  since  its 
adoption  in  1787 — and  one  of  those  deleted 
an  earlier  hysterical  mistake  dreamed  up 
by  the  do-gcoders  of  the  time,  leaving  a  net 
of  twenty-four  additions.  The  first  ten 
amendments  constitute  the  BUI  of  Rights 
and  were  passed  by  the  First  Congress  to 
remedy  what  was  considered  a  defect  In  the 
Constitution  because  it  contained  no  code 
of  fundamental  civil  rights. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  one  new 
pmendment — the  eleventh — was  adopted  be- 
fore 1800.  Four  were  added  in  the  1800's.  The 
eleven  remaining  have  been  added  In  this 
century.  It  has  proven  to  be  an  enduring 
document  Indeed,  one  that  Wllltam  Glad- 
stone caUed  ".  .  .  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man." 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
asked  by  a  lady,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Penn- 
sylvania Statehouse,  ".  .  .  and  what  have 
you  designed  for  us.  Mr.  Franklin?"  Franklin 
reportedly  replied,  "A  Republic,  madam,  II 
you  can  keep  It."  It  Is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  this  Nation  of  ours  was  founded 
as  a  Republic  and  not  as  a  Democracy. 

I  have  grave  doubts  that  we  are  keeping 
Franklin's  Republic.  That  U  why  I  pose  my 
question.  "Will  there  be  a  Trlcentennlal?" 
Remember,  the  Founders  of  our  Nation  saw 
fit  to  amend  the  Constitution  only  once  In 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  amended  only 
four  times  In  the  next  one  hundred  fifteen 
years.  Yet,  It  has  been  amended  eleven  times 
m  this  twentieth  century  and  within  the  life- 
time of  nmny  in  this  room.  Two  of  theee  later 
amendments  probably  did  more  to  endanger 
the  survival  of  the  Republic  than  all  of  the 
others — the  sixteenth,  which  legalized  the 
Income  tax.  and  the  seventeenth,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  direct  election  of  U.S.  Senators. 

This  trend  Itself  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern.  How  many  attempts  to  further 
change  the  Constitution  wUI  be  made  In  the 
remaining  years  of  this  century  or  by  the 
time  of  the  Trlcentennlal? 

We  have  created,  through  legislative  action, 
executive  flat  and  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  a  massive,  horrendous,  un- 
manageable governmental  struotura  that 
goes  far  afield  from  the  Intent  of  the  Found- 
ers as  expressed  In  the  Constitution  and  well 
beyond  the  wishes  of  a  substantial  majority 
of  our  people. 

We  have  a  government  that  not  only  threat- 
ens our  individual  freedoms — It  la  taking 
those  f reedcxns  away  from  us  at  a  frightening 
pace.  What  Is  even  more  alarming,  most  of 
thoee  indlvlduftla  who  are  Involvad  In  gov- 
ernment are  not  elected.  Most  of  govern- 
ment today  ts  compoeed  of  a  faceless,  ap- 
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pointed  bureaucracy  that  Is  wponelMe  only 
to  Itself.  Congress  passes  leglHliiOnn  outtta- 
lug  a  general  Intent  to  do  ■""««^^*»^ — nfiine 
thing  that  sounds  good,  baa  tta*  patfums  of 
motherhood  and  looks  like  iqiple  pl«.  The 
legislation  contains  language  Wbldi  |»<ovlilee 
for  the  establlshtnent  of  a  oanaalaBiOD,  an 
authority,  an  administration  or  •  depart- 
ment and  goes  on  to  charge  that  Ul-begotten 
agency  with  the  task  of  develof^ng  its  own 
rules,  regulations,  the  manner  at  enforce- 
ment and  the  penalties  fcH'  n<«-comidiance. 
These  become  the  law  of  the  land  by  the 
simple   device   of  publishing   them   In   the 
Federal  Register  for  all  to  see  and  obey.  In- 
terpretation of  them  Is  left  to  the  various 
levels  of  the  Judiciary,  another  appointed 
class  of  "lawmakers",  who  are  not  elected 
either,  and  who,  unfortunately,  have  taken 
on  the  self-determined   task  of  expanding 
and   innovating  new  and  far-reaching  law 
by  their  own  decisions. 
Here  are  just  a  few  examples: 
Who  can  argue  with   the  principle  that 
employers  should  be  required  to  provide  a 
safe  and  healthful  place  for  employees  to 
work?  Good  Intent,  but  Is  OSHA  the  solution? 
"Who   can   argue    that   providing   for   the 
health,  education  and  general  well-being  of 
our  people  Is  not  a  proper  concern  for  otir 
government?  Good  Intent,  Indeed,  and  pre- 
scribed In  general  terms  In  the  Constitution. 
But  are  massive  welfare  rolls,  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  food  stamps,  child 
care,  aid  to  unwed  mothers,  aid  to  tinem- 
ployed  strikers,  aid  to  indigents,  a  college 
education  for  all  regardless  of  academic  abU- 
Ity,  called  for  In  that  constitutional  phrase 
'promote  the  general  welfare"? 

How  about  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense"? Does  that  mean  expanding  social 
programs  at  the  expense  of  the  defense 
budget  year  after  year  to  the  point  where  al- 
ready we  may  be  a  second  rate  power?  Does 
that  mean  "Detente,"  which  means,  at  least 
to  me,  "keep  talking,  while  they  build  up 
their  strength  and  we  decrease  ours  to  the 
point  where  all  we  can  do  Is  talk"?  And  all  of 
this  in  the  face  of  poU  after  poU  after  poll 
that  reports  the  public  as  desirous  of  being 
number  one  regardless  of  cost? 

Do  we  "provide  for  the  common  defense" 
when  we  publicly  parade  our  intelligence 
agencies  across  the  world  stage  and  syatemat- 
Ically  castigate  and  castrate  them?  How 
Idealistic  and  unrealistic  have  we  become 
when  the  chairman  of  a  Senate  sub-commit- 
tee publicly  declaims  It  is  his  intentim  to 
have  his  committee  so  restructure  and  regu- 
late our  Intelligence  agencies  that  they  win 
never  again  be  able  to  do  anything  that  we 
wouldn't  be  proud  of  If  It  were  exposed  to 
public  view?  Can't  you  imagine  how  effective 
our  InteUlgence  gathering  effort  would  be  If 
all  of  the  activities  had  to  lutve  the  prior 
approval  of  a  Congressional  Committee  and 
the  results  be  fully  reported  to  that  ocHnmlt- 
tee,  as  has  been  approved?  The  members  of 
that  committee  wotild  trample  each  other  to 
death  trying  to  be  first  out  of  the  c<»nmlt- 
tee  room  to  "meet  the  press"! 

Who  can  argue  that  we  dont  want  clean 
air  and  clear  water  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  respect  for  the  world's  ecology? 
Good  intent — motherhood  and  apple  pie!  But 
does  that  mean  "Stop  the  world.  I  want  to 
get  oS"?  Does  that  mean  no  fvirther  advance 
la  our  standard  of  living — that  we've  gone 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go?  Does  that  mean 
don't  utilize  the  resources  and  technology  we 
have  to  increase  our  electrical  generating 
capacity  by  the  use  of  our  own  foeail  f  ueia  and 
by  fusion?  Does  that  mean  no  more  Industrial 
development,  no  new  products?  Does  that 
mean  pure  air  everywhere  and  pasteurized 
water  in  our  streams  and  our  lakes?  If  you 
can  beUeve  EPA  it  does ! 

Tears  ago  a  banker  asked  Harry  Morrison, 
the    1947   recipient    of    your   non-member 
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ainud.  'Vow  on  earth  can  a  contractor  go 
braks?"  Burry'B  reply  was  short  and  sweet, 
"Be  slnqdy  runs  out  of  moneyl  Gentlemen, 
a  Hattoa  goes  teoke  tSta  same  way.  No  one — 
Indlvidqal.  ootnpany,  state  or  nati<ni — can 
long  sopport  a  champagne  i4>petite  on  a 
beer  Income,  and  that  U  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  today  In  these  TTnited  States.  Our  Con- 
gress and  our  Executive  Branch  have  pan- 
dered far  too  long  to  the  demand  of  a  noisy 
few  Just  to  stay  in  office.  Let  some  vocal 
minority  demand  something  and  ottr  elected 
c^dals  fall  all  over  themselves  like  a  Utter 
of  puppies  to  be  first  to  meet  the  demand. 
Tiiejf  are  selling  our  birthright  for  their 
mess  of  pottage. 

I  am  just  as  compassionate  as  most  and 
probably  more  so  than  a  lot  of  people.  I  be- 
Ueve I  can  see  the  Ills  of  ovtr  Nation  and  at 
the  Worhl  through  sympathetic  eyes.  I  know 
that  social  injustice  and  economic  oppres- 
sion prevail  in  many  places — and  I  also  know 
that  they  have  existed  in  varying  degrees 
since  the  dawn  of  time.  I  also  know  that 
we  in  the  United  States  have  done  more  in 
our  short  span  to  alleviate  them  than  has 
any  other  people  in  history.  Not  only  at 
h(Hne,  but  all  over  the  World  and  all  of  it 
has  been  done  with  no  thought  of  repayment, 
and  hardly  any  respect  for  having  done  it. 
But,  I  also  know  that  no  magic  wand  exists 
which,  by  a  simple  wave,  wlU  aUow  the  ccr^- 
rectlon  of  aU  the  unpleasantness  at  once. 
And  I'm  very  sure  we  won't  help  the  situa- 
tion by  spending  ourselves  into  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy,  leaving  not  only  ourselves, 
but  the  rest  o*  the  World  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  "Brothers  in  Detente". 

Without  the  achievement  of  fiscal  respon- 
slbUlty  in  government — and  soon — It  won't 
be  necessary  to  make  preparations  for  a  trl- 
centennlal t 

Now,  what  has  aU  this  been  leading  to- 
ward— what  is  the  Import  of  these  remarks? 
To  put  It  simply,  I  want  to  encourage  you 
to  think  about  where  we  are.  where  it  ap- 
pears we  may  be  going  and  what  we — you 
and  I — can  do  about  it.  Tou  and  I  have  been 
letting  someone  else  attend  to  the  business 
of  our  government.  We  have  been  content 
to  contribute  a  few  bucks  to  this  polltcal  con- 
tender or  that  one — maybe  sheU  out  a  Uttle 
for  the  Party  of  oiu-  choice — buy  tickets  to 
a  dinner  and  maybe  go,  or  maybe  we're  too 
busy  to  go.  Then  we  sit  back  and  say,  "Thank 
God,  I  don't  worry  about  that  again  for  two 
years"  (or  four  as  the  case  may  be) .  In  short, 
we  have  been  content  to  let  "George"  do  it.  I 
have  news  for  you,  "George"  has  been  doing 
a  lousy  Job! 

We  have  allowed  the  poUtlclans  and  the 
bureaucrats  to  scare  us  away  from  from  ful- 
filling our  obligations  and  exercising  our 
right  as  citiaens  to  become  involved  in  the 
business  of  governing  ourselves,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  Revolu- 
ti<Hi  in  1776.  We  have  been  too  busy  doing 
the  business  of  business  to  realize  that  the 
American  Dream  is  being  eroded  systemati- 
cally. 

I  don't  know  If  what  Is  happening  to  our 
country  has  come  about  through  accident, 
stupidity  or  design — ^I  suq>ect  it  Is  some  of 
aU  three.  But  I  do  know  It  has  been  aUowed 
to  ham>en  through  inattention  on  our  part — 
yours  and  mine. 

In  recent  years,  laws  have  been  passed 
which  make  it  difficult — but  not  impossible 
nor  iUegal — for  us  to  financially  support 
candidates  for  Fedn-al  offices.  The  laws  gov- 
erning contributions  for  State  and  local  can- 
didates vary  from  State  to  State.  Maybe,  in 
one  way.  this  restriction  of  contributions,  in 
a  Federal  election  is  a  good  thing,  because, 
if  anyone  feels  he  has  "bought"  a  senator  or 
representative,  he  has  received  precious  Uttle 
for  his  money,  based  on  recent  performances 
of  the  Congress  in  general. 

And  let's  be  honest  (even  If  our  repre- 
sentatives arent),  labor  has  a  Ptrouger  posi- 
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tion  under  existing  law  than  does  business. 
So,  what  can  we  contractors  do?  What  can 
any  American  do? 

Lf^'s  start  tqr  each  of  us  getting  to  know 
our  elected  r^tresentatlve  at  aa  levels.  Find 
out  what  makes  him  tick — find  out  where  hta 
support  comes  from — determine  how  he 
stands  on  the  basic  Issues  affecting  what  each 
of  us  beUeves.  Go  listen  to  him  talk — <Aeck 
his  voting  record — determine  whom  he  fol- 
lows or  leads  among  his  peers. 

If  he  stacks  up  in  your  judgment  on  all 
points,  then  do  your  utmost  to  get  *iim  re- 
elected. If  he  doesn't  then  do  your  best  to 
defeat  him.  Go  find  a  b^ter  candidate. 

See  him  at  home  during  recesses  or  visit 
him  In  his  office.  Let  him  know  how  you 
feel  on  the  issues  at  the  day.  Do  this  on  a 
continuing  basis,  not  Just  when  you  want 
something.  If  you  can't  see  him,  write  him. 
Get  to  know  the  members  of  his  staff — they 
are  very  Important  In  passing  on  ideas  on 
providing  access  to  him. 

Contribute  to  hJs  campaign  to  the  extent 
of  the  legal  limits  or  to  the  limit  of  your 
own  resources. 

Work  for  him  In  his  campaign — encourage 
your  friends  and  your  employees  to  do  the 
same  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice. 

Get  to  know  and  understand  the  issues 
so  you  can  discuss  them  Intdllgently  with 
him  and  with  those  you  are  trying  to  in- 
fluence. 

Join  political  action  groups  of  your 
persuasion. 

Get  the  members  of  your  family  working 
as  hard  among  their  friends  as  you  should 
be  among  yours. 

Discuss  the  Issues  of  the  day  with  your 
famUy  so  your  chUdren  and  grandchildren 
will  learn. 

If  you  feel  so  inclined,  take  a  run  at  It 
yourself.  You  don't  know  If  you  covdd  win 
unless  you  try.  Try  it — you  might  like  it — 
and  you  might  bring  a  new  outlook  to  the 
poUtlcal  arena. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  vote — 
early,  and  often! 

Gentlemen,  I  am  talking  about  involve- 
ment— ^total,  personal  involvement  In  the 
p(ditlcal  process.  Tou  are  acknowledged  as 
leaders  In  our  Industry  and,  presumably,  in 
your  communities.  A  leader's  task  is  to  lead, 
and  to  lead  intelUgently,  one  must  be  in- 
vtdved  and  informed. 

Someone  once  said,  "I  am  only  one.  But 
I  am  one.  I  cant  do  everything,  but  I  can 
do  something.  What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do. 
And  what  I  ought  to  do,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  I  wiU  do." 

If.  in  the  years  to  come,  we  adopt  that 
philosophy — all  of  us.  maybe,  just  maybe — 
we  can  keep  Mr.  FrankUn-s  Republic  and 
there  indeed  will  be  something  to  celebrate 
during  the  Trlcentennlal  year. 


HEARING  BEFORE  THE  SDBCOM- 
MTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  ON 
REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


OF  UICBIG&N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  resume 
hearings  this  week  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the*Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  Our  heatings  will  con- 
tinue at  10  a.m.  on  March  10,  1976,  In 
room  2237,  Raybum  House  OfiQce  Build- 
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Ing.  We  will  hold  additional  hearings  at 
10  ajn.  on  March  11.  1976. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  at  a  future 
hearing  or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
Record  should  address  their  requests  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  2137 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515. 


THE  ENFORCEABLE  RIGHTS  OF  CIT- 
IZENS TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  DECI- 
SIONS MADE  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  persist- 
ent rumor  indicates  that  witliln  the 
relatively  near  future  the  Defense  De- 
partment may  publish  a  list  of  military 
installations  to  be  phased  out  or  to  be 
sharply  curtailed  in  their  activities. 

Pentagon  officials  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  maintain  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  country  in  the  most  economical 
way.  At  the  same  time,  basic  Federal  law 
has  given  rights  to  the  American  people 
to  participate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  in  the  processes  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  reaches  major  deci- 
sions which  will  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  lives  of  Americans. 

In  view  of  the  rumored  alteration  in 
the  status  of  Fort  Devens,  an  Army  in- 
stallation in  my  congressional  district,  I 
spoke  recently  to  a  large  gathering  of 
citizens  from  comrrfunities  sun-ounding 
Fort  Devens,  the  only  major  Army  post 
that  remains  in  New  England.  I  reviewed 
with  these  persons  the  several  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  enacted  by  Congress  to  become  effec- 
tive in  January  1970.  This  act  requires 
the  Federal  Government  to  publish  a 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  any  major  decision  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  In 
this  matter,  I  attach  herewith  excerpts  of 
an  address  which  I  gave  to  more  than 
1,000  persons  gathered  at  the  Ayer,  Mass.. 
High  School  on  March  6, 1976 : 

The    Entorceablk    Right    of    Citizens    To 

Participate    in    Decisions    Made    by    the 

Federal    Government 
(Address  of  Congressman  Robert  F.  Drinan  » 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  four 
things.  Number  1:  The  present  status  of 
Fort  Devens,  Number  2:  The  rights  of  citi- 
zens guaranteed  by  the  1970  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  to  reverse  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Defense  Department,  Num- 
ber 3:  Court  Decisions  supjKDrtlng  and  up- 
holding these  rights,  and  Number  4:  A  plan 
and  a  strategy  for  action  by  citizens  and 
organizations  in  the  community  surrounding 
Fort  Devens. 

On  March  4.  1976.  I  spoke  at  length  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  Insisted  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge that  Fort  Devens  is  on  any  list  of  mili- 
tary installations  designated  to  be  phased 
out. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  indicated  that  a  task 
force  at  the  Pentagon  Is  now  making  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  what  installations 
thro\ighout  the  nation  could  be  pha.?ed  out 
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in  order  to  effectuate  economies.  If  a  future 
announcement  of  the  Defense  Department 
does  propose  any  alteration  in  the  functions 
or  the  number  of  personnel,  either  military 
or  civilian  at  Fort  Devens,  there  wUl  be 
launched  by  federal  law  an  elaborate  process 
by  which  all  persons  adversely  atfected  will 
be  heard. 

I  want  to  stress,  therefore,  that  If  any 
recommendation  is  mnde  concerning  Fort 
Devens,  Its  implementation  could  not  under 
federal  law  come  for  many,  many  months, 
perhaps  for  some  years. 

I  urged  Secretary  Rumsfeld  In  ihe  strong- 
est terms  to  permit  the  twelve  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congressional  Df.legation 
to  dialogue  with  the  members  of  the  task 
force  that  are  now  studylni?  the  fi-aslbility 
of  consolidating  certain  miluarv  installa- 
tions throughout  the  counlrv.  While  not 
categorically  denying  the  possibility  of  such 
a  dialogue,  Secretary  RumsfeM  slated  that 
the  usual  procedure  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  to  make  some  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  Us  Intentions  and  then  to  go  to  the 
people  that  would  be  affected  by  these  de- 
clslon.s.  I  pressed  the  Secretary,  urging  the 
principle  that  the  person  who  frames  the 
question  has  the  debate  half  won.  If  no  pre- 
liminary announcements  are  forthcoming 
from  the  Pentagon  within  the  near  future 
I  fully  expect  to  insi.st  upon  my  request  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts  be  permitted  to  talk  with  that  group  of 
Pentagon  officials  who  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  proposing  preliminary  plans  for  the 
consolidation  of  some  military  Installations. 

A  few  day.-?  before  I  spoke  with  Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld.  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Massachuselt-s  Congres.slonal  Delegation 
.spent  about  an  ho\ir  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Mariln  Hoifnif.n.  I  indicated 
to  Mr.  Hoffman  that  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity surrounding  Fort  Devens  should  not 
be  deprived  of  at  least  that  amount  of  knowl- 
edge that  would  permit  them  to  rerpond  to 
the  planners  at  the  Pentagon.  I  made  it 
overwhelmingly  clear  to  Secretary  Hoffman 
tliat  the  objectives  of  the  Pentagon  in  pro- 
posing the  consolidation  of  bases  were  not 
clear,  that  possible  alternatives  were  never  re- 
vealed, and  that  the  timetable.  If  any,  of  the 
Defense  Department  was  totally  unknown. 

I  made  It  absolutely  clear  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  federal  law,  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  directives  of  the 
U.S.  Army  give  the  people  of  America  an 
undisputed  right  to  participate  In  the  de- 
cision-making of  the  Pentagon  from  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  under 

the    1970    NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL   POLICV 
ACT 

In  1970  Congress  Inserted  the  following 
words  Into  Section  101(a)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  42  U.S.C. 
4431   (a) : 

The  Congress  .  .  .  declares  it  Is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  federal  government,  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  concerned  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  to  use  all  practicable 
means  and  measures  ...  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  foster  and  Improve  the  general 
welfare,  to  create  and  maintain  conditions 
under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  In 
productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  Amrelca. 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  the  Congress 
required  that  all  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, before  taking  any  major  actions, 
'significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment"  make  a  detailed  state- 
ment on  the  following  questions,  among 
others: 

"1.  The  eiivlromiental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 
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"2.  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  ahould  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented, 

"3.  Alternatives  to  the  prop>osed  action, 

"4.  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented." 

The  same  federal  law  requires  every  agency 
of  the  United  States  government  to  take 
into  consideration  in  its  decision-making 
'economical   and   technical  considerations". 

It  has  been  established  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  by  several 
decisions  tliat  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  which  must  be  published  before 
and  final  decisions  can  be  taken  on  major 
federal  actions  must  Include  detailed  data 
on  the  sociological  and  socioeconomic  impli- 
cations of  tlie  proposals  in  question.  Con- 
gre.s.s  mandated  in  NEPA  that  environmental 
factors  must  be  considered  "to  the  fullest 
extent  possible".  Congress  also  mandated 
that  all  federal  agencies  must  "utilize  a  sys- 
tematic, interdisciplinary  approach"  in  all 
deel.5ion-maklng  which  may  have  an  impact 
on  the  ejivironment. 

Congress  and  the  courts  have  also  made 
it  clear  that  a  federal  agency  cannot  satisfy 
tiie  «tri.-t  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  by  gathering  infor- 
mation and  statistics  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  the  substantive  decisions  to  proceed  with 
the  proposed  action. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  has 
become  the  Magna  Carta  of  communities  like 
those  surrounding  Fort  Devens.  The  federal 
courts  of  America  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  will  issue  an  injunction  against  the 
Defense  Department  until  or  unless  that  fed- 
eral agency  complies  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  tlie  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Just  some  of  the 
declslon.s  that  protected  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  learn  about  the  information  on 
which  Pentagon  decisions  were  made  and  to 
participate  in  the  process  by  which  a  final 
decision  was  reached. 

COURT    DECISIONS    UPHOLDING    CITIZENS' 
RIGHTS    UNDER    NEPA 

On  October  1.  1975,  a  federal  Judge  In 
Lexington.  Kentucky,  issued  an  Injunction 
to  restrain  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
closing  down  the  Lexlngton-Bluegrass  Army 
Depot  m  that  community.  A  colleague  of 
mine,  Congressman  John  B.  Brecklitridge, 
whose  district  Includes  Lexington,  was  the 
plaintiff  along  with  others  In  this  successful 
lawsuit.  The  Judge  enjoined  the  Pentagon 
from  any  further  activities  designed  to  phase 
out  the  Army  installation  In  Lexington.  The 
Judge  found  that  the  Pentagon  bad  violated 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  as 
well  as  the  Pentagon's  own  regulations  and 
directives.  The  Pentagon's  "environmental 
assessment"  was  termed  to  be  Inadequate 
since  it  did  not  relate  to  the  decision  actually 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  and.  In 
addition,  did  not  adequately  discuss  alterna- 
tives to  the  proposed  action.  The  injunction 
was  issued  because  the  Pentagon  conducted 
no  public  hearings  nor  did  it  seek  the  views 
of  the  public  and  the  special  Interest  groups 
involved. 

The  Lexington  judge  stated  that  "per- 
functory and  conclusory  language  will  not 
suffice".  The  court  found  that  a  privately- 
commissioned  study  on  the  socio-economic 
impact  of  a  reduction  In  force  in  the  Lexlng- 
ton-Bluegrass Installation  was  actually  done 
during  the  decision-making  process  and  was 
primarily  designed  as  a  Justification  at  the 
conclusion  already  reached  by  military  offi- 
cials. The  federal  Judge  in  the  Lexington 
case  condemned  the  Pentagon's  "close-hold" 
posture.  The  Army  followed  a  procedure  de- 
scribed by  the  Judge  as  "clandestine"  by 
which  It  \pithbeld  all  information  from 
public  view.  The  military  did  not  contend 
that  the  information  wm  classified  and  thus 
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acted  In  contravention  of  not  merely  federal 
law,  but  the  very  directives  of  the  Pentagon. 
The  federal  covu-t  stated  that  "aecreey  tn  the 
agency  decision -making  process  rtms  counter 
to  the  clear  thrust  of  the  National  Knylrcm- 
n^.ental  Policy  Act.  This  statute,  the  Judge 
continued.  I.-;  a  "full  disclosure  law". 

The  Judge  issued  his  Injunction — a  pro- 
'iriiitlon  still  enforced — with  this  condemna- 
tion of  the  Pentagon: 

'It  would  appear  that  the  initial  decision 
wrs  in.ide  prior  to  the  collection  of  informa- 
tl'in  con'erning  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
Pffiriu  and  that  the  reports  submitted  were 
)K)t  objectl  i-e  studies,  as  purported,  but  were 
:ii;»de  with  an  eye  toward  Justification  of  the 
I'mial  d-acision." 

I  wcmder  if  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Army  are  at  this  very  time  reaching 
an  Initial  decLsion  on  Devens  In  a  clandestine 
way  without  any  participation  by  the  public. 
If  .-i'j.  the  i>eople  of  the  community  surround- 
ing Fort  Devens  have  rights  which  can  be 
^'.v'orously  enforced  in  federal  courts. 

It  Is  perhaps  significant  to  note  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  was  not  entirely 
candid  with  my  colleague.  Congressman 
B:eckinrldge,  and  other  members  of  the  Ken- 
t'lri^y  congressional  delegation.  As  late  as 
At.gust  9,  1974,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
a.-i.'-ured  the  Kentucky  congressmen  that  they 
would  be  kept  fully  informed  on  futtire  de- 
cisions that  would  have  significant  effects 
on  th.?  Lexington  installation.  At  that  very 
time,  it  appears  in  retrospect.  Army  officials 
were  seeking  allegedly  objective  information 
to  justify  the  decision  which  had  already 
been  reached. 

I  hope  that  a  Eimilar  lark  of  candor  and 
continuity  will  not  characterize  the  present 
officials  in  the  Pentagon.  On  April  18.  1975, 
then-Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  H.  Cal- 
laway wrote  to  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Ma.ssachusetts  congressional  delegation  that 
■  we  are  planning  no  further  realignment  at 
Fort  Devens  at  this  time  and  are  consider- 
ing no  plans  to  close  the  installation."  If 
the  Defense  Department  desires  to  alter  the 
operation  or  change  in  any  suhstantial  way 
the  number  of  military  or  civilian  personnel 
at  Fort  Devens  it  is  reqtiired  to  make  either 
.in  environmental  asses.snient  or  a  compre- 
lieiisive  environmental  report.  If  the  Penta- 
gor.  issues  only  a  so-called  "assessment"  Its 
f'eclsion  to  forego  a  complete  environmental 
Impact  statement  can  be  and  vrtll  be  re- 
viewed In  the  courts.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  Pentagon  issties  an  environmental  Im- 
pact statement,  that  document  must  reveal 
and  discuss  all  of  the  possible  alternatives  to 
the  action  proposed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  must  also  reveal  fttlly  any  "irrevers- 
ible .  .  .  commitments"  of  resources  which 
vill  have  to  be  made  if  the  Pentagon  pro- 
posals were  implemented. 

If  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
docs  not  include  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  en;  ironmental.  social,  and  socio-eco- 
nomic factors  involved  in  any  proposal  re- 
lated to  Fort  Devens — along  with  a  thorough 
Qiscv.sslon  of  the  alternative  plans  of  action 
rejected  by  the  Pentagon — the  sufficiency 
a:id  adequacy  of  the  statement  can  be  and 
•uU  be  reviewed  In  a  federal  court. 

ATOTHEB     COimi     ENJOINS    THE    FENTAOON 

On  July  9.  1975,  a  federal  Judge  issued  an 
i '.Jiincilon  against  the  Defense  Department 
Ui  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  employees  of  a 
C  S.  Air  Force  base  in  Missouri  which  was 
•studied  for  realignment  or  consolidation  with 
another  installation  in  Illinois.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  note  that  the  time  in  coming  to  a 
Judgment  in  this  and  similar  cases  was  brief; 
the  plaintiffs  filed  their  requests  for  injunc- 
tive relief  on  April  3,  1975;  it  was  granted  on 
J'.i!y  9.  1975.  Once  again  the  federal  Judge 
'  a:  tU'ated  the  Eecrecy  in  which  the  Air  Force 
lapk  force  operated  prior  to  the  time  that 
it  announced  Its  proposed  relocation  of  al- 
i.:ost  3,000  persons  .o  the  Scott  Air  Force 
B.-'  e  in  Ill:nol3. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  plaintiffs  demonstrated  that  the  com- 
mtmitles  surrounding  the  Air  Force  Base  near 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  which  was  to  be 
phased  out,  would  suffer  catastrophic  eco- 
nomic consequences.  About  800  single  family 
residences  in  the  area  were  to  be  put  on  the 
open  market  almost  at  the  same  time.  The 
phenomenon  would  result  in  a  severe  depres- 
sion of  property  values  and  a  quick  decrease 
in  revenue  from  real  estate  taxes.  A  large 
number  of  these  homes  would  remain  vacant 
for  an  extended  period  of  time,  thus  giving 
rise  to  increased  vandalism  and  fire  pro- 
tection problems.  The  relocation  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  Air  Force  Base  would  result 
in  the  departure  of  approximately  2550 
schoolchildren  for  which  the  school  districts 
which  they  had  been  attending  had  received 
about  $1,800,000  annually  in  federal  Impact- 
aid  funds. 

The  federal  court  In  Missouri  decreed  on 
July  9.  1975  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  have  to  follow  basic  federal  law  and 
expound  elaborate  guidelines  to  Justify  the 
sweeping  proposals  which  It  had  recom- 
mended. The  Air  Force  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
disastrous  results  from  Its  proposal  cotild 
not  bs  avoided  by  any  feasible  alternative 
plan. 

I  could  enumerate  other  federal  court  de- 
cisions in  which  communities  threatened 
with  disaster  by  Pentagon  decisions  have  ob- 
tained Injunctive  relief  and  thus  compelled 
the  Defense  Department  to  obey  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  law  does  not,  of  course,  state 
that  the  Defense  Department  Is  precluded 
from  consolidating  Installations  and  thereby 
saving  the  taxpayer's  money.  But  the  law 
does  require  that  every  federal  agencj-,  in- 
cluding the  Pentagon,  issue  a  draft  state- 
ment on  the  economic  and  environmental  im- 
pact of  Its  proposals,  solicit  the  views  of  the 
public,  and  in  appropriate  cases  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  actions.  By  basic 
law,  no  administrative  action  shall  be  taken 
earlier  than  90  days  after  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  has  been  circulated  for 
comment  and  made  available  to  the  public. 

A  PLAN  AND  STRATEOT  FOR  ACTION  BY  THE  COM- 
MTTNITIES    StTRROUNDLNC    FORT    DEVINS 

All  of  us  seek  to  deepen  and  intensify  the 
confidence  which  people  '•hould  lave  In  their 
government.  After  Watergate  and  Vietnam. 
that  task  Is  not  easy. 

If  the  people  of  Massachusetts  feel  that 
any  decision  with  regard  to  Port  Devens  Is  to 
be  made  for  political  considerations,  their 
faith  In  government  will  obviously  be  eroded. 
For  these  reasons  It  will  be  highly  desirable 
and  indeed  is  required  by  federal  law  that  all 
of  us  have  the  most  complete  understanding 
of  the  premises  and  principles  on  which  the 
Pentagon  will  make  the  decision,  if  any.  con- 
cerning Ftort  Devens. 

At  this  particular  time  it  is  impossible  to 
know  anything  about  the  plans,  If  such  exist, 
that  the  Defense  Department  might  have  for 
Fort  Devens. 

It  is  at  this  time  imperative  in  rov  judg- 
ment that  the  citizens  and  public  officials 
around  Fort  Devens  formulate  a  representa- 
tive organization  to  speak  on  behalf  of  every 
constituency  Involved  In  the  life  of  Fort 
Devens.  This  unit  should  be  prepared  to  un- 
dertake litigation  if  such  should  become  nec- 
essary. This  group  should  take  action  to 
assert  the  rights  of  every  citizen  whose  life 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  any  cutback 
in  the  programs  or  ptersonnel  of  Port  Devens. 

In  planning  to  question,  and  if  appropri- 
ate, re-sist  any  deci-ee  of  the  Pentagon,  we 
are  not  Insisting  that  the  Defense  Depart 
ment  forego  the  economies  which  it  is  seek- 
ing. We  are  only  asking  that  we.  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  participate,  as  the  law  re- 
quires, in  the  Initial  and  long-range  plan- 
ning concerning  any  alteration  in  the  mis- 
sion of  F'ort  Devens 

Ever  since  the  estabiishmenr  of  Devens 
in  the  First  World  \'>"ar,  the  people  of  Ayer, 
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Shirley,  Harvard  and  Ijuicaster  have  gen- 
erously tUowed  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  "borrow"  their  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  security.  Enormous  sacri- 
fices have  been  involved  for  the  people  of 
these  communities  in  sharing  their  land 
with  the  federal  government.  If  now  the 
federal  government  desires  to  alter  its  co- 
trusteeship  of  these  lands  with  the  people 
of  these  communities,  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  not  make  its  own  decisions  in 
secret  with  premises  and  processes  that  are 
undisclosed  to  the  individuals  and  families 
on  whom  these  decisions  will  have  such  a 
serious  Impact.  The  federal  government,  by 
mandate  of  Congress,  must,  under  the  law, 
select  those  options  and  alternatives  which 
will  have  the  least  catastrophic  effect  upon 
the  lives  cf  Americans.  The  selection  of  those 
alternatives  cannot  be  left  to  federal  or 
military  officials;  that  selection  belongs  by 
every  moral  and  legal  ncam  of  this  nation 
to  the  people  and  the  communities  whose 
lives  and  whoee  future  will  be  sa  profoundly 
affected  by  these  decisions. 

I  urge  everj'one  here  and  every  citlsen 
and  organization  in  all  of  the  communities 
affected  by  the  activities  of  Fort  Devens  to 
assei-t  in  a  rational  and  responsible  way  all 
of  the  rights  which  are  theirs  by  reason  of 
basic  decency  and  fundamental  American 
law.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  responsibilities 
cf  citizens  to  their  govertmient  when  I  speak 
to  the  communities  surrounding  Fort  Devens. 
These  communities  for  two  generations  have 
sacrificed  their  own  interests  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  communities  in 
order  tliat  tlie  military  installation  of  tbeir 
gi-iveiiimcut  would  prosper  and  grow. 

In  this  historic  part  of  our  great  nation. 
Fort  Devens  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
hiiiujry.  Let  us  hope  that  that  history  will 
be  deepened  and  enriched.  But  If  this  is 
not  to  be.  we  must  individually  and  collec- 
tively seek  to  vindicate  all  of  those  rlgbts 
which  Congress  has  bestowed  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  those  situations  In  which 
tiieii'  lives,  fortunes  and  future  are  to  be 
greatly  affected  by  a  decision  of  the  federal 
government  In  asserting  our  rights  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisions  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment, we  should  recall  that  we  are  the 
children  of  revolutionaries,  living  in  area 
from  which  our  forefathers  marched  to  Ccm- 
cord  and  Lexington  to  assert  their  right 
to  be  free  from  a  tyrannical  government  that 
refused  to  allow  lis  subjects  In  Massachu- 
setts to  participate  in  the  formation  of  those 
baaic  decisions  by  which  they  would  live. 

If  the  Defense  Department  is  to  make  a 
decision  with  substantial  effects  on  the  life 
and  futiu-e  of  Fort  Devens,  the  people  cf 
these  surrounding  communities  will  assert 
and  vindicate  their  rights  to  be  informed 
and  to  participate  in  the  processes  by  whicli 
the  best  resolution  among  all  alternatives 
is  r.ccepted  and  Implemented. 

If  that  process  comes  to  be.  I  will  be  hon- 
ored  to  be  your  servant  and  the  person  who 
will  demand  every  right  which  federal  law 
and  Pentagon  procedure  gives  to  the  people 
of  this  community.  In  so  doing,  1  and  all 
of  us  follow  the  iaest  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  because  we  proclaim  that 
we  will  not  be  silent  until  America  has  a 
government  which  is  of  the  people  and  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people. 


THE  CLLENT  PARTNER  OF  HOWARD 
HUGHES— PART  IV 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.   HARRINGTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
am  inserting  today  tlie  fourth  install- 
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ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer's  ex- 
pose regarding  Howard  Hughes'  privi- 
leged relationship  with  sectors  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  this  segment,  re- 
porters Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B. 
Steele  describe  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  curious  failure  to  apply  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act  to  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute: 
How  A  Hughes  Fovnd.^tion  Escapes  Taxes  — 

IV 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

Back  In  1969,  It  was  disclosed  that  many 
tax-exempt  foundations,  ostensibly  set  up 
as  charitable  organizauons.  were  In  fact 
complex  fronts  that  permitted  the  very  rich 
to  avoid  income  taxes. 

Those  revelations,  among  many  others, 
led  to  much  public  outcry  and  to  warnings 
of  a  taxpayers  revolt.  Congress  passed  a 
massive  tax-reform  act  and  the  nation  was 
a.ssured  that  the  new  tax  laws  would,  aunong 
other  things,  crack  down  on  the  millionaires 
and  their  foundations. 

Six  years  have  gone  by  now.  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  iIRS)  has  collected 
hundreds  of  billions  of  doUai-s,  applying  the 
new  tax  laws  to  Just  about  every  Individual 
and  bu.siness  and  foundation  In  the  countn'- 

But  there  Is  a  notable  exception:  an  Amer- 
ican whose  large  personal  foundation,  which 
owns  a  vast  business  empire,  has  been  abso- 
lutely untouched  by  the  IRS  and  the  1969 
tax-reform  act. 

That  American  Is  billionairo  Howard 
Robard  Hughes,  the  countrj  s  best-known 
recluse. 

Indeed,  the  IRS  has  yet  to  decide  Just 
whether,  or  how.  the  1969  tax-reform  act  ap- 
plies to  Hughes  and  to  hLs  own  personal 
foundation,  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  In- 
stitute. 

Thus  Hughes'  foundation  which  owns  100 
percent  of  the  stock  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Com- 
pany— a  company  that  receives  billions  of 
dollars  in  government  contracts — has  en- 
Joyed  six  years  of  freedom  from  the  laws  that 
thou.sands  of  other  foundation-,  must  abide 
bv. 

The  medical  Institute's  six-year  exemption 
Is  Just  the  latest  wrinkle  in  what  has  been, 
for  Hughes,  a  long  and  rewarding  relation- 
ship with  the  nation's  tax  collector.  But  tt 
is  worth  studying,  because  it  tells  mtich 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  law  Itself 
seems  to  be  suspended  whenever  Howard 
Hughes  crosses  paths  with  the  agencies  of 
the  government  that  sustain  his  empire. 

For  example: 

By  neglecting  to  make  the  required  de- 
cision, the  IRS  has  enabled  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company  to  avoid  payment  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  medical  Institute,  money  the 
institute  in  turn  would  have  been  required 
to  spend  for  charitable  purposes. 

IRS  has  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
protect  Hughes,  refu.slng  to  make  public  the 
letter  rulings  the  agency  has  Issued  to 
Hughes,  his  foundation  or  his  companies- 
rulings  that  may  well  have  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial tax  savings. 

The  IRS  has  done  these  things  at  the  same 
time  that  .subsidiaries  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
and  the  company's  top  executives — all  under 
the  control  of  a  tax-exempt  foundation — 
have  entered  into  a  variety  of  private  finan- 
cial arrangements  designed  to  enable  Hughe.s 
executives  to  avod  or  .substantially  reduce 
their  individual  federal  income  tax  pay- 
ments. 

These  ^re  a  few  more  of  the  findings  to 
emerge  from  an  eight-month  Inquirer  In- 
vestigation into  the  business  operations  of 
Howard  Hughes  and  his  re'.a'ionship  with 
the  federal  government. 
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As  The  Inquirer  disclosed  on  Sunday. 
Hughes  companies  have  received  more  than 
$6  billion  In  government  contracts  over  the 
last  decade — most  of  it  money  that  has  been 
obtained  and  spent  without  any  serious,  in- 
dependent a'.idit  or  public  accounting. 

With  about  95  percent  of  the  $6  billion 
fiowing  to  Huglits  Aircraft  Co.,  the  chief  ben- 
eficiary of  all  this  government  business 
would  appear  to  be  the  Howard  Hughes  Med- 
ical Institute,  the  charitable  fovudailon  that 
owns  ail  the  aircraft  company's  stock. 

But,  as  is  the  case  with  so  nianv  Howard 
Hughes  bu.-.iuess  Ut-aiuig.-.  appearances  are 
deceiving. 

Over  a  10-vear  period  from  1964  to  1973, 
Internal  Revenue  Service  records  show  that 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  made  tomrlbutions  of 
paid  dividends  of  $17  millloa  to  its  sole 
stockholder,  the  .Miaini-based  laedica!  insti- 
tvite. 

Tlie  medical  institute  however,  channeled 
back  to  another  Hughes  company  «3.8  mil- 
lion—or more  than  half  the  $17  million— in 
the  form  of  luierest  payments  oil  an  out- 
standing loan. 

The  interest  payments  first  were  made  to 
Hughes  Tool  Company  and  then  to  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Summa  Corp.  Howard  Hughes 
owns  ail  trie  stock  of  Summa,  whose  assets 
include  as  Vegas  gambling  casinos  and 
hotels. 

In  effect,  Howard  Hughes  is  gl\ing  to  char- 
ity— his  own  charity — with  one  hand,  and 
then  taking  it  back  with  the  other  hand. 
As  a  result  of  the  interest  payments,  the 
medical  Institute  actually  received  little 
more  than  «8  million  In  contributions  or 
dividends  oxer  the  10-year  period  to  carry 
on  the  work  for  which  its  founder  said  it  was 
established  and  lor  which  it  was  granted 
exemption  from  the  federal  Income  tax  laws. 
During  the  same  period  In  which  the 
medical  institute  received  the  $8  million. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  was  collecting  close  to 
$a  bUlion  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  w^ork  on  everything  from  riot-con- 
trol studies  to  secret  Defen.se  Department 
weapons  systems. 

In  1968,  with  sales  of  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion to  the  federal  government,  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  paid  not  a  single  penny  in  dividends 
to  the  medical  institute.  No  dividends  or  con- 
tributions were  made  in  1964  or  1965,  either. 
But  while  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  was  paying 
no  dividends  or  making  no  contributions  to 
the  medical  Institute  In  those  three  years,  the 
medical  Institute  continued  to  make  the  In- 
terest payments  on  Its  loan  from  Hughes  Tool 
Co.,  payments  that  totaled  3<^me  $2.4  million. 
Over  the  10-year  period  from  1964  to  1973, 
for  every  $1  the  medical  Institute  gave  to 
medical  researchers  to  carry  on  their  work. 
the  Institute  also  paid  $1  to. Hughes'  Summa 
Corp.  as  Interest  on  the  outstanding  loan. 

What  all  these  figures  add  up  to  Is  substan- 
tial evidence  to  suggest  that  Howard  Hughes 
created  his  personal  tax-exempt  medical  In- 
stitute for  a  purpose  other  than  the  "bene- 
fit of  mankind.'  as  stated  in  the  institute's 
charter. 

In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
If  the  institute  was  managed  like  most  char- 
itable organizations.  It  would  have  sold  oft  at 
least  part  of  Its  stockholdings  In  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  some  time  ago. 

For  the  medical  institute  wo;ild  do  far 
better  financially — and  at  the  .same  time 
more  ser;oudly  fulfill  its  commitment  to  serve 
mankind — by  selling  its  stock  in  Hughes  Air- 
craft and  placing  the  proceeds  in  a  simple 
passbook  savings  account. 

In  1973,  for  example,  the  institute  received 

.%3   million    in   dividends   from   the   aircraft 

company,    the    single   largest    payment   the 

company  made  In  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  net  book  value  of  Hughes  .Mrcraft  Co. 
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as.sets  that  year  was  placed  at  —  million 
by  the  institute.  Thus,  the  —  million  In  divi- 
dends represented  a  return  of  under  2  per- 
cent on  the  medical  institute's  Investment — 
less  than  half  the  return  on  an  individual 
pa.ssbook  savings  account. 

And  1973.  with  its  return  of  less  than  2 
percent  was  actually  a  good  year  for  the 
medical  institute. 

'The  failure  to  realize  Income  Just  in  the 
form  of  dividends  Is  not  in  Itself  wrong.  "  says 
Thomas  F.  Field,  a  Washington.  D.  C.  attor- 
ney and  a  law  specialist  -who  formerly 
served  in  the  Treswury  Department's  Office 
of  Tax  Legislative  Coun.sel. 

But  tlie  failure  to  realize  Income  to  be 
used  for  charitable  purposes  other  than  in 
the  form  of  dividends  or  capital  gains  (from 
buying  and  selling  stock)  casts  great  doubt 
on  the  alleged  charitable  purpose  of  the  foun- 
dation itself. 

"If  a  foundation  is  not  actively  seeking  in- 
come, It  becomes  questionable  as  to  whether 
It  should  be  classed  as  a  charity  In  the  first 
place.  A  charitable  trust  not  only  must  hold 
money  and  make  money,  but  (also)  must 
spend  money.  ' 

But  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute 
apparently  believes  It  Is  spending  all  the 
money  thut  needs  to  be  spent  for  medical 
re.search. 

In  an  appearance  before  a  congressional 
committee  in  1973,  Dr.  George  W.  Thorn, 
the  institutes  director  of  medical  research, 
was  asked  why  the  Institute  should  not  be 
required  to  allocate  considerably  more  money 
for  medical  research  than  it  had  been  spend- 
ing. 

Dr.  Tho.n  offered  this  explanation. 

"The  institute's  accomplishments  to  date 
have  been  outstanding,  I  think,  because 
they  have  been  buUt  solidly  and  slowly  in 
this  area.  It's  very  easy  to  motmt  a  large 
program  and  rapidly  find  that  you  are  on  the 
wrong  track,  find  that  It  does  not  work  out 
well. 

■  I  think  our  program,  if  you  study  It  over 
the  last  few  years,  you  will  see  a  steady 
growth  iu  investigations  as  our  procedures 
become  known  to  us  and  as  we  are  able  to 
supervi.se  the  activities  of  these  individuals, 
and  I  would  have  to  hold  with  the  funds 
that  we  have  expended  and  are  expecting 
to  expend.  .  .  ." 

While  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Insti- 
tute seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  amount 
of  money  It  Is  spending,  such  is  not  the 
case  with  other  charitable  organizations  that 
are  spon.soring  medical  research  in  an  effort 
to  find  cures  for  mankinds  more  serlotis  Ill- 
nesses. 

An  official  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
says  that  in  1975  the  society  spent  $28.2 
million  awarding  487  grants  for  cancer  re- 
search. 

At  the  same  time,  the  society  was  unable 
to  raise  the  $44.5  million  It  needed  to  finance 
an  additional  746  grants  It  had  hoped  to 
award. 

In  other  words,  one  charitable  organiza- 
tion. In  one  year,  fell  short  of  Its  medical 
research  financial  needs  by  $44.5  million. 

None  of  this  Is  intended  to  reflect  on  the 
quality  of  the  limited  medical  research  that 
is  carried  on  by  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute,  for  its  advisory  board  has  in- 
cluded prominent  physicians  In  their  partic- 
ular medical  specialties. 

But  the  simple  fact  Is  that  the  medical 
advisory  board — whose  members  received 
honorariums  of  $7,500  each  in  1973 — has  ab- 
.solutely  nothing  to  do  with  managing  the 
institute's  assets  or  handling  Its  finances. 

Dr.  Thorn,  the  Institute's  medical  director, 
offered  some  Indication  of  just  how  far  re- 
moved the  medical  staff  is  from  the  insti- 
tute's finances  during  an  appearance  before 
a  congressional  committee  In  1973. 

Dr.  Thorn  had  this  exchange  with  Ben  B. 
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Blackburn   (R.-Ga.),  a  committee  member: 
Blacxburk — -Tou  really  do  not  know,  then, 
from  your  own  person&l  knowledgo  what  the 
gross  Income  of  the  institute  Is,  do  you? 

Dr.  Thobn — ^No.  I  am  leqxuulble  for  the 
money  given  in  terms  of  carrying  out  the 
research  program. 

BLACKBtjRN — ^^nd  you  do  not  know  what  is 
done  with  the  income  from  the  corporation 
(Hughes  Aircraft)  except  that  which  you 
handle? 

Dr.  Thorn — That  Is  right. 

BLACKBtJBN-^And  you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  tell  this  committee  exactly  how  much  the 
gross  earnings  of  this  Institute  are,  are  you? 

Dr.  Thohk — No,  sir. 

Interestingly,  one  of  the  provisions  in  the 
1969  tax-reform  act — the  act  the  IRS  has  yet 
to  apply  to  Howard  Hughes  and  his  founda- 
tion— was  a  requirement  that  all  private 
foundations  spend  an  amount  equal  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  assets  each  year.  The 
figure  for  the  current  year  is  6  percent. 

Thus,  those  foundations  that  do  not  realize 
a  return  of  6  percent  on  their  Investments 
must  sell  enough  of  their  stockholdings  or 
other  assets  to  make  up  the  difference,  and 
spend  the  proceeds  on  charitable  purposes. 

And  therein  rests  one  of  the  peculiar  rela- 
tionships between  Howard  R.  Hughes — who 
lives  at  the  Xanadu  Princess  Hotel  in  the 
Bahama  Islands — and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Among  the  main  targets  of  congressional 
tax  reformers  in  1969  were  foiuidations  that 
were  simply  accumulating  assets  and  provid- 
ing only  token  charitable  services,  or  were 
used  to  control  corporations,  or  were  used  by 
their  founders  in  a  variety  of  self -dealing  fi- 
nancial schemes. 

Then,  too,  there  was  a  genuine  concern 
over  the  fact  that  billions  of  dollars  on  in- 
come fiowing  Into  foundations  was  going 
untaxed  every  year. 

So  the  tax  reformers  created  two  classes  of 
foundations:  the  private  foundation,  such 
as  the  large  Rockefeller  or  Ford  foundations, 
and  the  non-private  foimdatlon  or  public 
charity,  such  as  the  United  Fund  or  Com- 
munity Chest. 

The  most  stringent  requirements  of  the 
tax -reform  act  were  placed  on  the  private 
foundations.  It  Is  they  who  must  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of  their  assets 
each  year,  to  prove  they  are  serious  about 
charity,  and  a  penalty  tax  Is  imposed  if  they 
fall  to  do  so. 

What's  more,  their  investment  income  Is 
subject  to  a  4  percent  tax  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  hold  more  than  20  percent, 
in  some  cases  35  percent,  of  the  stock  of  any 
single  company. 

Those  foundations  that  were  in  existence 
prior  to  1969  were  given  up  to  20  years  to  sell 
off  their  stockholdings  that  were  in  excess 
of  the  20  or  35  percent  limitation. 

In  order  to  determine  which  tax-exempt 
organizations  were  private  foundations  and 
which  were  private  foundations  and  which 
were  public  charities,  an  IRS  ofBcial  says  the 
agency  "issued  a  directive  to  all  these  orga- 
nizations to  submit  information  to  us  so  that 
vc  could  make  a  determination. 

"Those  who  did  not  submit  information  to 
tis,  we  automatically  assumed  that  they  were 
private  foundations  .  .  .  and  v.-e  enforced  the 
law  that  way. 

"Those  that  did  (submit  information)  we 
ni.ide  determinations  on,  and  the  public 
charities  were  not  subject  to  Section  4942 
(the  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
that  Imposes  requirements  on  private  foun- 
dations)." 

One  of  those  tax  exempt  organizations  that 
submitted  Information  to  IRS,  asking  that  it 
be  designated  as  a  public  charity  rather 
than  a  private  foundation,  was  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute. 
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To  this  date,  six  years  after  passage  of 
the  1969  tax  reform  act.  the  IRS  has  failed 
to  make  that  single  determination. 

If  classed  as  a  public  charity,  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  section  of  the  tax  code  that 
requires  a  private  foundation  to  spend  a  set 
amount  of  its  assets  each  year. 

Nor  would  the  medical  Institute  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  code  provision  limiting  a 
private  ifoimdation's  investment  in  a  single 
company  to  20  or  35  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's cutstanding  stock. 
\Whil^  the  years  have  slipped  by,  and  IRS 
h^-~neglected  to  reach  any  decision  on  the 
medical  Institute's  status,  'the  institute  has 
proceeded  to  function  as  a  public  charity, 
acting  for  all  the  world  as  If  the  IRS  had 
approved  its  request. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ATLANTIC 
COOPERATION  GROWS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   nXINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  consider  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 606,  the  Atlantic  Convention 
resolution.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  simple  and  its  importance  is  high : 
It  strives  to  stimulate  greater  coopera- 
tion among  the  NATO  allies.  Clearly  the 
hour  for  such  an  initiative  is  at  hand. 

A  more  eflfective  working  relationship 
of  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity is  indisi}ensable  for  many  rea- 
sons: First,  as  a  hedge  against  the  omi- 
nous and  steady  build-up  of  Soviet  forces 
in  the  European  theater;  second,  as  the 
irreducible  first  step  for  solving  such 
transnational  problems  as  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, envii-onmental  protection,  and 
international  monetary  policy;  and, 
third,  as  a  signal  of  the  continued  inter- 
est of  the  Congress  in  the  fate  of  the 
Atlantic  Commimity. 

I  am  heartened  but  not  suiprised  by 
the  fact  that  support  for  this  measure 
continues  to  grow.  Last  week,  Allstair 
Cooke  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  "abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  a  convention  of  NATO 
nations  to  see  how  their  unity  can  be 
more  effective."  I  am  enclosing  addi- 
tional recent  letters  of  support  from 
Oen.  Matthew  Ridgway,  Gen.  Andrew 
Goodpaster,  smd  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer; 
their  thoughtful  remarks  deserve  sober 
consideration  by  us  all. 

Genersd  Ridgway  was  the  great  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  Generals 
Goodpaster  and  Lemnitzer  were  long- 
time and  respected  supreme  command- 
ers of  NATO  forces. 

PrrrsBCTRGH.  Pa.. 

March  3.  1976. 
Hon.  Paul  Findlev. 
House  of  Reprenentatire/i, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congbessman  Pindley  :  I  gladly  seize 
the  opportimity  you  kindly  offer  me  to  voice 
my  support  for  H.J.  Resolution  607.  Its  pass- 
age by  the  Congress,  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  would  be  one  positive  step 
'toward  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
stated  in  Its  first  claxise,  above  all  toward 
reaching  -the  far  greater  goal,  as  stated  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
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Nations:   " — to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war". 

Within  the  sixty  year  span  of  my  adult 
life,  the  world  has  seen  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  the  youth  of  two  generations  In 
war,  in  large  measiu^  because  the  leadership 
of  the  great  powers  lacked  the  vision  to  see, 
the  mteg^lty  to  choose,  and  the  moral  cour- 
age to  so  act  as  to  prevent  those  two  castas- 
trophes. 

A  generation  ago,  as  we  stood  poised  to 
seize  a  lodgement  on  the  continent  ol  Europe, 
we,  the  free  peoples  of  Eurcq>e  and  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  were  united  in  one  com- 
mon purpose,  resolved  to  bear  whatever  sac- 
rifices it  might  entaU,  to  destroy  the  mon- 
strous tyranny  of  Naziism,  and  its  companion 
despotism  of  rampant  militarism. 

Today  we  face  an  even  greater  potential 
perU,  an  incalculably  greater  slaughter — ^not 
Just  of  human  life  and  material  treasures, 
but  of  human  values  palnfuUy  accrued 
through  mlUenia.  We  stand  In  clear  view  of 
the  announced  purpose  of  a  sovereign  power 
to  pursue  Its  primary  objective,  the  defeat 
of  capitalism  by  communism — and  the  ac- 
tive support  of  subversion  everjrwhere,  or  in 
its  own  words,  the  support  of  "national  lib- 
eration movements". 

What  its  intentions  will  be  in  the  near  or 
more  distant  future,  we  cannot  now  know 
for  sure.  Perhaps  they  wUl  fix  upon  quite  dif- 
ferent objectives.  Yet  there  is  but  one  pru- 
dent coui-se  for  us  to  to  follow  if  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  our  independence 
and  our  fundamental  values,  and  that  is  to 
be  guided,  not  by  hostUe  intentions  which 
may  be  misread,  but,  by  clearly  perceived 
hostile  capabilities. 

The  over-riding  objectives  of  the  peoples 
of  today's  world,  their  Ineluctable  responsi- 
bility, Is  to  avoid  World  War  m,  with  its 
all  but  Inevitable  resort  to  nuclear  war. 

This  is  why  I  so  strongly  support  passage 
of  Joint  House  Resolution  607,  and  the  ef- 
forts which  you,  and  your  like  nUnded  col- 
leagues are  making  to  bring  It  to  friUtlon. 
On  this  my  eighty-first  birthday  it  would  be 
a  source  of  deep  satisfaction,  were  I  to  know- 
that  I  had  some  individual  incremental  con- 
tribution to  that  end. 

RespectfuUy, 

M.  B.  RmcwAT, 
G-nerul,  U.S.  Army,  Retired. 

Maech  2,  1976. 

Hon.  Paul  Pindlet, 
Rayburn  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Putdlet  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  27  February  1976  with  a  copy  of  the 
Joint  Resolution  to  Call  an  Atlantic  Conven- 
tion enclosed. 

I   am  very  much   in   favor   of  the   Joint 
Resolution  and  of  the  purposes  and  objec-* 
tlves  stated  therein. 
Sincerely. 

L.  L.  Lemnitsier. 
General,  U.S.  Army  {Ret.). 


December  22.  1975. 

Hon.  P.Mli,  FlKDLEY. 

U.S.  House  of  Represcntatires  Rayburn 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.«  Mr.  Pindley:  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  December  8th,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
your  Atlantic  Convention  Resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  606)  together  with  the  text  of  your 
remarks  before  a  delegation  of  the  European 
Parliament  on  October  25th.  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  read  and  study 
these  documents. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  express  my  firm 
endorsement  and  support  for  the  Atlantic 
Convention  Resolution.  The  action  pro- 
posed— aimed  at  exploring  the  possibility  of 
agreement  on  a  declared  goal  or  greater  unity 
for  the  NATO  nations — Is  a  constructive  and 
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timely  Initiative.  In  nearly  iweuty-flve  years 
of  association  with  NATO — culminating  In 
my  five  and  a  lialf  years  of  service  aa 
SACEUR — I  was  deeply  Impresesd  with  the 
strength  and  sense  of  purpose  that  each 
member  nation,  our  own  included,  draws 
from  the  unity  of  the  alliance,  and  from 
Its  collective  efforte  In  behalf  of  peace,  secur- 
ity and  freedom.  The  Importance  of  this 
cohesive  force  and  the  beaeflls  It  affords 
was  such  that  throughout  my  tenure  of  com- 
mand I  made  solidarity  one  of  the  prime 
worlOng  objectives  of  the  Integrated  military 
command  for  which  I  was  responsible. 

Where  unity  has  prevailed,  the  alliance  has 
succeeded — to  the  benefit  of  its  member* — 
as  in  the  achievement  of  a  quarter-century 
of  peace  In  Europe.  Where  unity  has  been 
lacking,  or  disputes  and  divisions  have 
occurred — as  in  the  tragic  events  in  Cyprus— 
the  alliance  and  Its  members  have  suffered. 

A  renewed,  more  far-reaching  commitment 
to  unity  and  soUdarlty,  based  ipon  carefully- 
studied  prlnclplea  reflecting  and  lllimilnat- 
Ing  the  cofnmon  Interesta  of  the  member- 
nations,  should  Impart  a  new  measure  of 
purpose  and  vigor  to  the  Alliance.  I  wish  you 
well  In  your  eCforts.  and  will  follow  with 
interest  the  progress  of  your  proposal. 

With  personal  regards,  and  cordial  greet- 
ing for  the  Chrtetmas  season, 
Sincerely, 

Akdekw  J.  Good  PASTER. 
General.  U.S.  Army  (Het  \ 
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BO  long.  It  Is  indeed  fitting  that  these 
educators  be  forever  enshrined  in  a 
teachers  hall  of  fame. 


March  8,  1976 


THANKS  TO  TEACHERS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

or  HTW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  too  Infrequently  do  we  re- 
member to  say  thank  you  to  our  teach- 
ers— the  educators  who  devote  thei/  lives 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  our 
future  leaders — the  children. 

Yet.  for  the  past  28  years  the  Whites- 
boro  High  School  Alumni  Association  in 
upstate  New  York  hsis  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  remembering  our  educa- 
tors whose  integrity,  understanding  and 
devotkm  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
school  system  and  the  students  of  that 
system. 

In  1968  the  association  established  a 
teachers  hall  of  fame  and  since  then 
has  honored  seven  former  members  of 
the  Whitesboro  faculty:  Miss  Sophie 
Berryman.  Mr.  Allen  G.  Frye,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert IngersoU.  Mr.  Howard  J.  McCabe, 
Miss  Dorothy  Dey.  Mr.  Jules  J.  Fillips, 
and  Miss  Marion  R.  Crotty. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  contributions 
these  Individual.:  have  made  to  our  edu- 
cational system. 

We  can  be  equally  proud  tliat  a  group 
of  individuals  saw  to  it  that  such  a  hall 
of  fame  was  created — an  alumni  asso- 
ciation, which  according  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education,  is  the 
first  and  only  alumni  association  to 
honor  its  teachers. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing continuing  program  of  the 
Whitesboro  High  School  Association  to 
honor  these  teachers  in  the  system  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  so  many  for 


SOLAR  RIGHTS  BILL 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    PTNWSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  solar  rights  bill 
with  17  cosponsors.  The  aim  of  the  bill  is 
to  protect  the  solar  rights  of  everyone 
in  thLs  country. 

It  is  my  view  that  solar  energy  is  an 
up-and-coming  Industry  and  that  the 
Congress,  tiirough  progressive  legislation, 
should  encourage  the  growth  of  this  ex- 
citing alternative  source  of  energy. 

The  bill  provides  for  people  who  have 
installed  solar  heating  and,  or  cooling 
systems  to  have  their  Sun  space  pro- 
tected. Sun  space  is  the  light  necessary 
for  the  solar  system  to  work. 

The  legislation  refers  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  object  that  would  impede  the 
collection  and  storage  of  the  Sun's  rays 
needed  to  heat  or  cool  the  home  or 
building.  New  State  zoning  regulations 
and  modified  ordinances  would  have  to 
include  solar  zoning  provisions  to  pre- 
vent Interference  of  tlie  solar  systems 
that  will  be  built  over  the  years  ahead. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
stimulate  the  utilization  of  solar  energy 
systems  by  giving  legal  assurances  to 
potential  users  that  their  solar  rights  will 
be  insured.  As  a  result,  this  accelerated 
use  of  solar  energy  will  free  other  p>re- 
cious  energy  sources  for  lighting,  indus- 
try, and  home  electricity.  Ultimately, 
with  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  solar 
systems,  the  hope  is  that  there  will  be  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  these  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  solar  energy  systems  are 
far  from  new  in  this  countnr.  and.  In 
fact,  Massachusetts  knows  of  the  value 
of  solar  heating  firsthand.  Tlie  first  solar 
heated  building  was  constructed  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1939. 

In  addition.  20  percent  of  the  com- 
panies manufacturing  solar  hardware  are 
located  in  New  England,  although  we 
only  have  6  percent  of  -the  population. 
Also,  38  solar  research  and  development 
companies  already  exist  in  New  England. 

Solar  energy  is  not  a  new  source  of 
energry  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  Is  clean 
and  it  is  avallsible  to  everyone.  The  bfll 
I  have  Introduced,  I  feel,  will  add  a 
needed  incentive  and  protection  to  those 
who  want  to  use  the  Sun  to  heat  and 
cool  their  buildings. 


UDALL  OPPOSES  CUTTING  AID  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

or   ARZZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EJE3>RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8.  1976 

Mr.  UDALLl  Mr.  Weaker.  I  opposed 

and  voted  against  the  Obey  amendment 


to  H.H.  12203  which  would  have  cut 
$200  million  in  military  aid  to  Israel.  It 
is  clear  to  me — as  it  is  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Congress  and  the  Amerk^&n 
people — that  Israel  can  only  maintain 
enough  military  strength  to  deter  re- 
newed aggression  by  the  Arab  States  If 
military  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  is  maintained  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gpeaker,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  have  been  devastating  to 
the  precarious  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  $1.5  billion  in  aid  is  the  result 
of  long  and  intricate  negotiations  tliat 
culminated  in  the  Sinai  agreement.  A 
$200  million  reduction  would  be  read  In 
the  Arab  capitals  and  In  Israel  as  a 
dramatic  shift  of  our  commitment  to 
maintain  the  delicate  balance  In  the 
Middle  East. 

No  one  would  argue  that  $200  million 
is  a  trifiing  sum.  But  it  is  aid  that  Israel 
desperately  needs  to  defend  itself  against 
the  combined  strength  of  130  million 
adversaries.  Nor  can  the  Israelis  be 
accused  of  freeloadlng.  They  already  de- 
vote 35  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product — $4.4  billion  a  year — $1,400  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child — because 
of  the  impllcable  hostility  of  11  Arab 
States  that  benefit  from  aid  and  arms 
from  the  Soviet  Unkm.  Israel  did  not 
choose  this  situation;  no  democratic 
government  voluntarily  taxes  70  percent 
of  its  people's  Income:  no  one  in  Israel 
welcomes  the  24-percent  Inflation  rate 
that  its  military  burdens  creates.  Our 
Israeli  allies  seek  this  aid,  not  for  con- 
guest,  but  for  survivaL 

The  United  States  as  well  as  Israel 
has  an  Important  stake  in  securing  a 
stable,  peaceful  Middle  East.  But  peace 
wUl  come  only  when  the  Arab  nations 
prove  willing  to  accept  Israel  as  a  neigh - 
for  and  to  respect  the  ri«dit  of  the 
Israeli  people  to  build  their  homeland. 
Until  that  time,  we  must  make  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port Israel's  right  to  exist,  and  we  must 
resist  all  efforts  to  undermine  her 
security.  The  full  amount  of  aid  for 
Israel  Is  vitally  necessary.  Any  cut  in  this 
figm-e  is  unjustifiable,  unacceptable,  and 
unwise. 


NA-nONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  the  Members  know,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  of 
the  Interstate  and  P^)reign  Commerce 
Committee  has  recently  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  problems  and  issues  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  It  was  a  most 
useful  and  Informative  set  of  hearings 
and  has,  I  believe,  provided  the  eommlt- 
tee  with  a  sound  base  to  proceed  with 
action  In  the  health  Insurance  azea. 
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During  the  course  of  our  hearings.  It 
was  our  pleasure  to  receive  testtmony 
from  one  of  our  esteemed  coOeagues  in 
the  House,  the  Honorable  Bkock  Adams 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  chainnan 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
He  set  forth  in  a  lucid  and  effective  way 
the  facts  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  support  a  system  of 
national  health  insurance  over  the  next 
several  years.  Additionally,  he  argued 
for  an  interim  imposition  of  cost  con- 
trols in  our  health  financing  programs 
until  a  broader  health  insurance  program 
can  be  put  in  place — ^not  the  unrealistic 
and  arbitrary  limits  on  Federal  medicare 
and  medicaid  expenditures  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  which  would 
simply  shift  the  burden  of  inflation  to  the 
aged,  the  poor,  and  the  State  treasuries, 
but  a  more  flexible  set  of  cost  limits  re- 
lated to  regional  cost  indexes.  Tills  is  a 
constructive  proposal  that  our  commit- 
tee may  well  want  to  consider  over  the 
next  several  months. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
find  Mr.  Adams  views  on  health  insurance 
and  cost  control,  and  their  relation  to 
the  budget,  of  great  use  and  interest.  To 
that  end,  I  am  placing  his  testimony  in 
full  in  the  Rbcoro  today.  Additionally, 
I  would  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  ex- 
amine the  statements  of  the  other  ex- 
pert wltneses  that  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee.  Including  thdr  reoMmses 
to  various  concerns  discussed  with  tbe 
Members,  when  the  full  hearing  record 
is  available. 

Nationai.  Health  Insttramce — ^Bttdcetabt 

Implications 

(Testimony  of  Hon.  Brock  Adams) 

INTRODTTCnON 

I  want  to  tlisnlc  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
your  Invitation  to  present  my  views  on.  some 
of  the  issues  Involved  in  the  development  ot 
a  national  system  of  health  insurance.  While 
I  am  appearing  here  because  I  am  Chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  I  went  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  the  enactment 
of  national  health  Insurance  to  date.  My 
testimony,  therefore,  reflects  my  own  views. 

I  have  stated  before  and  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  we  must  establish  and  Implement 
a  system  of  national  health  Insurance  which 
would  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

Give  all  Americans  access  to  good  care; 

End  financial  hardship  caused  by  Illness; 

Improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system,  and; 

Provide  Incentives  to  both  providers  and 
consumers  of  health  care  to  hold  down  costs. 

The  Issue  before  this  Subcommittee  Is, 
which  arrangement  of  services,  management, 
controls  and  financing  can  best  achieve  the 
objectives.  While  I  will  not  address  myself 
to  specific  legislative  proposals  which  have 
been  Introduced,  I  will  comment  on  a  num- 
ber of  the  Issues — fiscal,  budgetary  and  pro- 
grammatic— ^whlch  I  feel  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  development  of  NHI  legislation. 

TIMING    OF    NATIONAL     HEALTH    INSXTHANCE 
LEGISLATION 

A.S  Chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, it  is  one  of  my  responslbUities  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  we  can  achieve  re- 
sponsible long-term  spending  patterns.  In 
keeping  with  this  responsibility,  I  made  a 
statement  to  the  House  on  February  18th 
which  outlined  a  possible  approach  to  long- 
term  spending  policies  within  each  of  the 
functional  categories  of  the  budget.  These 
suggested  policies  are  designed  to  illustrate 
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for  my  colleagues  the  types  of  declslona  that 
will  have  to  be  made  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  into  controL  They  do  not  represent 
poUdes  to  which  I  am  rigidly  oonunltted. 
In  oonsiderlng  new  qieiidlng  programs,  as 
weU  as  renewal  or  revision  of  programs  that 
are  already  on  the  books.  I  do  believe  that 
we  should  foUow  the  general  economic  and 
budgetary  directions  outlined  in  the  state- 
ment. 

On  the  economy : 

"We  must  naove  steadily  toward  fuU  em- 
ployment and  reasonable  price  stabUity.  We 
can  achieve  that  goal  through  a  combina- 
tion of  existing  Job-creating  programs,  tax 
pcMicies,  a  new  program  of  employment  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  and  a 
series  of  structural  reforms  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. Improve  productivity,  and  pro- 
mote price  stability;" 

On  the  budget: 

OveraU  spending  for  existing  programs 
should  be  held  l>elow  the  amounts  needed 
to  carry  out  current  levels  of  governmental 
activities  and  services.  Achieving  this  objec- 
tive will  require  that  we  institute  program 
and  management  reforms  which  place  in- 
creased emptiasis  on  program  simplification 
and  reduced  paperwork.  We  must  also  look 
to  reduced  spending  for  and  elimination  of 
lower-priority  programs  and  activities  In  or- 
der to  make  room  within  available  revenues 
for  needed  expansion  of  services. 

If  budgetary  shifts  similar  to  those  I  have 
recommended  are  made.  I  believe  that  there 
will  become  available  funds  that  can  be  used 
to  permit  tax  reductions,  tbe  expansion  of 
worthwhile  existing  programs,  and  necessary 
new  programs  such  as  a  national  system  of 
health  liis«iranoe. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  have  a  sys- 
tem of  national  health  Insurance  that  Is 
oost-effective  and  fair  to  all.  As  the  members 
bers  of  this  Subcommittee  are  well  aware,  all 
of  the  national  health  programs  so  far  sug- 
gested are  expensive  and  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  Federal  spending.  We  are 
*alfc^"e  about  a  permanent  program  of  Im- 
mense Importance  to  all  Americans.  I  think 
we  should  adopt  as  a  basic  principle  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  that  it  should  not  be 
financed  as  though  it  were  a  temporary  or 
emergency  measure.  It  must  be  treated  as 
the  permanent  national  commitment,  which 
it  will  be,  and  should  be  paid  for  from  avail- 
able revenue.  We  miist  face  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  program  until  our  avail- 
able revenue  expands  significantly. 

I  do  not  think  the  day  when  that  revenue 
is  available  is  far  off,  and  we  need  not  be 
scared  from  planning  now  for  a  full-fledged 
national  health  Insurance  program  by 
groundless  fiscal  fears.  I  believe  that  by  fiscal 
year  1980,  the  Federal  budget  will  be  in  a 
position  to  implement  fully  such  new  Initia- 
tives as  national  health  Insurance.  Further, 
I  believe  that  fiscal  year  1977  is  an  appro- 
priate year  for  the  basic  enabling  legislation 
to  be  passed.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
require  two  years  from  enactment  of  the  law 
to  develop  the  administrative  structure  and 
operating  rules  for  a  comprehensive  program 
of  national  health  insurance.  On  the  basis  of 
current  estimates,  we  can  authorize  as  much 
as  $200  million  for  start-up  costs  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  enabling  legislation.  The  esti- 
mates also  indicate  that  in  fiscal  year  1980, 
there  will  be  available  as  much  as  $15  to  $20 
blUion  for  new  spending  programs  such  as 
national  health  Insurance. 

At  this  point.  It  is  Imperative  that  tbe 
Subcommittee  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  Act  requires  that  any  authorizing 
legislation  to  take  effect  in  fiscal  year  1977 
must  be  reported  from  Committee  before 
May  IS,  1976. 

Further.  In  considering  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget,  all  "new  spending"  programs  will  be 
competing  for  any  leeway  that  can  develop 
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in  the  budget.  This  means  that  tbe  $16  to  $20 
billion  "new  qwndlng"  funds  that  we  may  be 
able  to  develop  by  fiscal  year  1980  wlU  not 
necesaarUy  be  avaUable  In  its  entirety  for 
national  health  Insurance,  but  that  national 
health  insurance  will  have  to  compete  for 
those  funds. 

With  your  permission,  BCr.  Chairman,  I  will 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point,  5-year  pro- 
jections of  revenue  and  outlays  developed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Budget  Committee  which 
formed  the  basis  lor  my  statement  on  the 
5-year  budget  proposal  to  tbe  Houae  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1976,  and  which  shows  what  can  be 
expected  In  budgetary  terms  if  the  Congress 
follows  the  President's  proposals,  decides  to 
simply  continue  current  services  as  they  are 
now.  or  decides  to  take  actions  simUar  to 
those  outUned  in  my  February  18  statement. 
(See  insert  No.  1) 

COMPARISON  OF  5-YR  PROJECTIONS 

(DoHar  amounts  in  l)Uiiom| 


1977     197$     im     1990     1991 


Piesjdent's  iwdgct  and 

P(0i6CtiCN1SI  ^ 

Outlays.. J394.2  H29.5  J*55.7  t«82.5  $509.9 

Revenues .351.3    406.7    465.3    523.1    5S5.4 

Deficitturplus -  43. 0  -22. 8    +9. 6  +40. 6  +75. 5 

CBO  current  services 
(path  B): 
Outlays^              ---  424.1    463.9    495.1    530.5    564.0 
Revenues                .  360.0    401.0    448.0    497.0    550.0 
DeBcil'sunites -64.1  -62.9  -47.1  -33.5  -14.0 

Recommended  approach:  ^  _    _„  ,    ,^  , 

Outlays  ...  410.3    441.6    4610    497.0    529.5 

RevenuM 360.7    420.2    464.0    523.2    5M.7 

Deficit'surphjs -49.6  -21.4  -4.0+26.2  +59.2 

>  Budgcl  o(  Die  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1977  (p.  23). 
'■  Reflects  CBO  path  B  atternative  for  impact  of  inflation  on 
fiighway  program  (functiofl  400). 

COST  COMTKOLS 

A  major  concern  in  the  entire  area  of 
health  care,  and  especially  in  oonsiderlng  the 
development  of  a  massive  program  of  health 
Insurance,  is  what  can  be  done  about  keeping 
the  cost  of  medical  care  at  a  reasonable  level. 
This  is  the  area  in  which  the  responslblUtles 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  your  Suboom- 
mlttee  meet  clearly  overlap,  and.  I  believe.  Is 
the  area  which  wlU  most  certainly  determine 
whether  we  can,  in  reaUty,  support  and 
maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  health  care 
for  each  of  our  citizens  through  a  national 
health  insiu-ance  program. 

We  already  know  the  expensive  conse- 
quences of  establishing  federal  health  ineur- 
ance  without  adequate  health  controls.  In  the 
development  of  a  Congressional  budget,  we 
have  been  constrained  from  advocating  new 
health  initiatives  by  the  doubling  In  Federal 
outlays  m  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  have 
gone  from  $12.9  billion  in  1972  to  $25.8  bil- 
lion in  1976,  and  are  projected  to  Increase  to 
$48.5  billion  In  1981  under  the  CBO  current 
services  estimates  (i.e.:  without  any  changes 
in  program  controLs  or  benefits) .  Of  that  In- 
crease iu  Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs  over 
the  past  five  years,  $10.3  bllUon,  or  80 ',r,  of 
the  increase  has  resulted  from  higher  ccets 
for  physician  and  hospital  services.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  rising 
spiral  In  medical  care  prices  has  materially 
contributed  to  the  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
a  national  system  of  health  insurance,  and 
that  we  must  act  now  to  curb  the  drastic  an- 
nual increases  in  hospital  costs  and  in  physi- 
cian fees.  If  we  do  not,  the  enactment  of  na- 
tional health  Jasurance  will  be  fiu^;her  post- 
poned. I  would,  therefore,  recommend  in  tbe 
strongest  possible  terms  that  you  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Impact  of  national 
health  Insurance  on  medical  care  prices  and 
include  in  your  final  reconmfiendatlons  meas- 
ures which  would  effectively  keep  these  prices 
at  a  reasonable  level.  It  Is  yoTU*  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Chairman,  which  has  the  expertise 
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to  determine  the  health  implications  of  vari- 
ous proposal*  and  to  determine  which  of  the 
propoeala  will  best  meet  the  country's  needs. 
I  have  reviewed  a  number  of  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  question  of  cost  control,  how- 
ever, and  would  like  to  comment  on  them. 
As  an  Interim  measure  to  limit  hospital 
price  Increases,  the  Federal  government  could 
establish  a  realistic  and  reasonat^le  pricing 
policy  for  institutional  care  provided  through 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Under  this  proposal, 
price  policy  would  not  conilat  of  rigid  cost 
controls  such  as  the  Preeldeut  has  proposed, 
but  would  Instead  establish  reimbursement 
rates  for  hospitals  and  other  institutions  par- 
ticipating In  Medicare  and  Medicaid  that 
would  be  adjusted  tinnually  or  semi-annually 
according  to  regional  ccst  indices.  Speclflc- 
ally.  this  proposal  would  establish  Federal 
Increases  In  reimbursements  that  are  limited 
to  133';.  of  each  region's  Con.sumer  Price 
Index  for  all  serviceo.  This  approach  would 
limit  the  increase  in  hcspltal  reimbursemonti 
in  FY  1977  to  about  IC; ,  declining  to  abaut 
8'.i%  in  FY  1378.  Further,  the  major  private 
Insurers  of  health  care  would  be  encouraged 
to  adopt  a  similar  reim'ourjcment  policy  so 
that  institutional  providers  do  net  simply 
pa.S3  on  those  costs  di.sallowed  by  the  Feder.U 
government  to  privately  in.siired  patients. 

The  Administration's  actuaries  estimate 
that  hospital  costs  will  rise  about  15%  in 
1977.  while  thJ'Conisumer  Trice  Index  Is 
projected  to  rise  about  6',':.  We  cannot 
permit  hospital  costs  to  Increase  2'i  times 
the  general  rate  of  Inflation,  and  It  is  time 
that  we  insisted — through  legislation— that 
hospital  costs  fall  more  Into  line  with  gen- 
eral prices,  keeping  In  mind  that  improve- 
ments In  quality  and  quantity  of  care  must 
be  recognized  as  resulting  in  some  price  In- 
creases. Such  a  flexible  pricing  Increase  limit 
policy  could  help  accomplish  th.ls  and  would 
save  about  $600  million  In  FY   1977. 

In  the  long  term,  we  should  consider  es- 
tablishing modlflcatlons  of  the  present  basic 
system  of  provider  reimbursement,  with 
emphasis  on  creating  incentives  to  efficiency 
and  economy  which  do  not  exist  In  the 
present  cost  reimbursement  system.  One 
approach  to  this  would  be  to  Incorporate 
Into  a  national  health  insurance  system  a 
prospective  reimbursement  scheme  for  each 
provider  of  health  care.  This  system  would 
require  each  provider  to  develop  a  budget 
for  the  subsequent  year  which,  after  approv- 
al by  the  appropriate  reviewing  agency,  would 
serve  as  the  basis  for  determining  reim- 
bursement rates  for  that  provider.  This  ap- 
proach to  determining  reimbursement  on  a 
prospective  basis  would  permit  the  reviewing 
agency  to  examine  and  approve  In  advance 
capital  expenditures,  staff  expansion,  and 
new  services.  Such  an  approach  would  put 
us  in  the  position  of  knowing  before  the  fact 
what  a  unit  of  health  services  would  cost. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  "cap"  on 
physician  fees.  I  do  not  believe  this  "cap" 
is  equitable  or  effective.  Under  his  proposal, 
the  Federal  government  will  limit  Increases 
in  reimbursement  to  4%  above  the  prior 
year,  but  would  permit  the  physician  to  pass 
on  to  his  patients  any  amounts  above  the 
4%  limit.  This  approach  simply  shifts  the 
burden  of  paying  the  higher  costs  from  the 
Federal  government  to  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled beneflclary;  it  does  nothing  to  limit 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  physician  fees,  un- 
less the  physician  Ls  compassionate  and 
foregoes  a  portion  of  hLs  increase  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries.  The  President's  proposal 
would  not  vork  now  and  certainly  Is  un- 
acceptable in  a  national  system  of  health  in- 
surance. As  alternatives  to  this  proposal, 
which  I  would  encourage  you  to  review  care- 
fully In  your  consideration  of  national 
health  Insurance,  are  a  system  of  mandatory 
assignment  which  would  require  the  physi- 
cian to  accept  the  reimbursement  allowed  by 
the  program  as  the  full  cost  of  his  services, 
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or  a  system  of  fee  acbedules  developed  by 
local  physician  groups  In  conjunction  with 
the  national  health  Insurance  reviewing 
agency. 

IMPBOVINC    THE    HEALTH    CAHE    DEl.n'ERT 
BTSTXM 

In  addition  to  a  flexible  policy  of  cost  con- 
trol, I  believe  we  must  place  added  emphasis 
on  the.se  programs  which  have  demonstrated 
capability  for  improving  the  effectiveness  and 
efl5clency  of  our  health  care  delivery  system. 
Again,  Mr.  ChaU-man.  It  Is  your  Subcom- 
mittee which  is  most  familiar  with  the 
strengtlis  and  shortcomings  of  the  following 
programs,  but  I  mention  them  here  as  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  program  that  should 
be  e.icouraged  and  stre;  gthei:od  to  Insure 
tiiat  we  ha.ve  a  vla'olc  health  care  delivery 
.system  in  place  before  we  can  have  an  eilcc- 
tlve   national  health   Insurance  pystem: 

Health  niaiiitenanco  organization  (HMO) 
which  have  demorstrated  their  ability  to 
substantially  reduce  high  cost  ho.'jpltaliza- 
ilon  and  make  greater  use  of  Icwer-cost  brt 
appropriate   ambulatroy   care   scr.lces; 

Professional  standards  review  orf,anlza- 
tlons  (PSRO)  which  ha\e  already  begun  to 
achieve  their  potential  for  improving  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  health  services 
tVirough  peer  review  of  patterns  of  care  and 
treatment.  The  work  of  these  organizations 
can  significantly  reduce  the  length  of  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  cai-e  and  eliminate 
unneeded  admlsilims. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  at  com- 
munity and  State  levels  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  "rationalizing"  the  health  c«u-e 
delivery  system  through  careful  matching 
cf  cop.in-.iuilty  health  service  needs  with  de- 
livery capability.  Such  planning  can  fill  gaps 
la  the  health  care  system  and  thereby  as- 
sure that  care  is  provided  In  the  most  ap- 
propriate setting  and  manner.  Planning  can 
also  prevent  the  development  of  surplus  ca- 
pacity and  unneces.sary  duplication  of  serv- 
ices, thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  care. 

In  addition.  I  believe  we  must  move  more 
rapidly  to  produce  effective  preventative  care 
and  health  education  programs  on  which  you 
and  the  Members  of  your  5!uhcr>mmlttec  have 
been  working  actively.  As  you  know,  pro- 
grams for  health  Improvement  through  more 
sensible  self-care  as  well  as  more  appropri- 
ate use  of  the  health  care  system  are  consid- 
ered by  many  professions  to  have  the  great- 
est potential  for  Improving  health  status 
while  reducing  the  Incidence  of  high  cost 
illness  and  disability.  It  is  clear  that  In- 
creased emphasis  on  such  programs  to  In- 
crease the  efllclency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
health  care  system  will  not  Impact  In  this 
fiscal  year,  but  would  begin  to  help  hold 
down  the  annual  rate  of  spending  for  health 
care  at  about  the  time  that  full  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  health  U-»surancc  program 
would  take  effect. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  my  view  of  the  role  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  It  Is  to  give  to  the  various 
authorizing  Conuuittees  a  better  idea  of  the 
funds  that  will  be  available,  now  and  in  the 
future,  to  carry  out  programs  under  your 
Jurisdiction.  Quite  clearly,  your  Subcommit- 
tee has  the  depth  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  determine  the  best  mechanisms  for 
using  this  money.  I  want  to  pledge  to  you  the 
continued  cooperation  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  its  staff  (especially  to  provkle 
technical  assistance  to  your  staff  in  assuring 
consistency  between  the  Budget  Control  Act 
requiremet.ts  aiul  the  national  health  In- 
surance legislation  your  Sutx:ommlttee  may 
develop)  In  the  effort  to  develop  and  pass 
national  health  instirance  legislation  which 
will  be  realistically  funded  and  an  effective 
instrument  for  bringing  to  all  Americana  the 
hnest  health  care  that  medical  science  can 
provide.  We  tan  have  no  lesser  goal,  for  the 
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program  that  this  Congress  adopts  will  de- 
termine the  health  care  that  the  American 
people  will  receive  for  many  years  to  come. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTE3T 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

or    NEW    HAMPSHntX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Nation's 
founding,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
have  chosen  the  fitting  and  timely  theme 
of  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
Means  to  Me,"  as  the  topic  for  their  an- 
nual voice  of  democracy  essay  contest. 

About  half  a  million  secondary  school 
students  from  across  the  Nation  have 
submitted  essays,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
annoimce  that  New  Hampshire's  winner 
i<:  a  talented  12th  grader  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Miss  Catherine  Arlyne 
Jeans,  of  Strawberry  Hill  Road,  Chester, 
N.H. 

Catiiie  Jeans'  stirring  and  inspirational 
essay  reminds  us  of  the  rich  heritage 
our  forefathers  bestowed  upon  us,  and 
also  of  tlie  deep  religious  faith  which 
guided  them  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

I  personally  found  Cathie's  words  very 
encouraging,  because  I  feel  that  they 
show  we  have  not  lost  that  spirit  which 
guided  those  brave  men  and  women  200 
years  ago.  Her  moving  essay  points  out 
that  freedom  requires  courage,  but  much 
more  than  that,  it  entails  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. As  long  as  the  youth  of  our 
country  can  recognize  and  embrace  that 
responsibility  as  Cathie  suggests,  Amer- 
ica's future  will  remain  bright. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Miss  Jeans  for 
her  award-wlrming   essay,   and   I  take 
gi-eat  pleasure  in  sharing  It  with  you : 
What  Otjk  BicBWTEwmAL  HsBrrACE 
Means  to  Mx 
In    the    beginning   of    the    contest   with 
Great  Britain  when  we  were  sensible  of  dan- 
ger, we  had  daily  prayers  In  this  room  for 
divine  protection.  Our  prayers  were  beard; 
and  they  were  graciously  answered.  For  God 
goverrus  in  the  affairs  of  men". 

These  were  the  words  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
established  America.  They  announced  their 
faith  when  they  blazoned  upon  our  coin,  the 
motto:  "In  God  we  trust".  They  breathed 
It  Into  their  songs  when  they  said; 

Our  Fathers'  God  to  thee, 
Author  of  Uberty  .  .  . 
Protect  us  by  thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King  I 

Other  nations  may  boast  of  their  kings, 
but  the  king  of  America,  proclaimed  by  our 
patriotic  fathers  who  founded  and  estab- 
Uahed  it  is  the  Great  God  of  heaven.  How 
proud  and  blessed  I  am  to  have  my  Bicen- 
tennial Heritage  founded  on  men  of  such 
character. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  not 
political  tyros,  but  sober,  experienced,  dis- 
tinguished men  of  affairs,  drawn  from  var- 
ious walks  of  life.  There  were  msny  govern- 
ments that  they  could  have  used  lor  models 
when  they  set  up  our  government,  but  In- 
stead they  aisregarded  all  of  them  and  estsb- 
llahed  a  whole  new  system  of  government 
n»»vpr  foTind  In   the   entire   history  of   the 
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world  ...  a  govenunent,  as  Atmham  Lin- 
coln declared,  "of  the  people,  by  tbe  people, 
and  for  the  people."  Tbey  leallaad  th«t  our 
freedom  would  not  last  long  unleas  tlht  true 
sovereignty  rested  In  the  people. 

Near  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Berotntlon  the 
representatives  of  the  people  met  In  Fblla- 
delphla  and  issued  their  great  proelamaUon: 
The  Declaration  of  Indepeadenee.  Tbey 
solemnly  announced  that  ~aU  men  are  en- 
dowed by  tbetr  Creator  wttb  certain  un- 
alienable rlgfats,  tbat  among  tbese  are  Ufe, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness"  .  .  . 
Why  are  these  rights  unaUenaUeT  Because 
man  did  not  create  tbe  right  to  Liberty.  His 
free  agency  Is  as  native  to  blm  as  tbe  air  be 
breathes.  When  Individual  freedom  Is  denied 
the  people  suffer  and  the  system  will  even- 
tually fail.  This  was  demonstrated  wben 
Stalin  had  to  kill  3  million  people  when  be 
tried  to  make  them  come  under  his  Agricul- 
tural Co-oi>eratlTe. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Declaration  the 
need  arose  for  tbe  representatlTes  of  tbe 
people  to  again  meet  In  FliUadelphla  to 
frame  the  Constitution.  Here  tbe  people 
were  speaking  as  sovereign,  not  an  Emperor, 
nor  a  small,  self-appointed  group  assuming 
to  be  sovereign.  The  people  declared  tbey 
were  so  acting  when  they  adopted  tbe  Con- 
stitution. They  formally  declared:  "We  tbe 
people  ...  do  ordain  and  establish".  Tbls  Is 
the  difference  between  Liberty  and  despot- 
Ism.  It  took  many  long  days  for  our  founding 
fathers  to  arrive  at  such  a  glorious  standard 
as  our  Constitution,  and  when  It  was  finally 
finished  and  the  doors  to  that  great  room 
were  opened,  a  lady  walked  up  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  asked,  "Well,  wbat  kind  of  gov- 
ernment do  you  have  for  us?"  and  be  replied, 
"A  Eepublic,  ma'm.  if  you  can  keep  It." 

This  Is  our  responsibility — to  keep  and 
honor  the  Bicentennial  Heritage  our  found- 
ing fathers  so  unselfishly  bequeathed  to  us. 
We  must  never  permit  any  departure  from 
the  principles  which  this  country  was 
founded  on  or  disregard  any  of  the  freedoms 
which,  by  the  Inspiration  of  ao4  our  Father, 
were  written  Into  the  ConstltuUou. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  these  standards. 
Ideals,  and  protections  guaranteed  by  tbe 
Constitution  are  upheld  by  those  who  repre- 
sent us  In  the  executive,  leglalatlva.  And 
Judicial  branches  of  government.  We  must 
watch  against  the  accumulation  of  too  mucli 
power  In  government;  for  as  our  courageous 
founders  taught:  "The  government  Is  best 
which  governs  least." 

To  me.  my  Bicentennial  Herltsfe  means 
"Freedom":  and  tbe  responsibility  to  protect 
that  freedom  by  following  In  tba  footsteps 
of  our  foimdlng  Catbers  In  honoring  oar 
Maker  and  in  supporting  and  encouraging 
those  people  who  are  committed  to  preserv- 
ing our  freedoms. 


BICENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION 


HON.  RAY  THORNTON 

OF  ABKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVSS 

Mondaw.  March  8,  1979 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Bveakxx,  our 
Bicentennial  eeiebration  tills  year  adds 
a  special  meaning  to  tbe  annual  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored  by  tlie 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladles* 
auxiliary. 

I  am  pleased  tbat  the  winner  of  tiie 
contest  in  Axkansas  this  year,  Steven 
Raymond  PhUlips,  of  Pine  Bluff,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  and  I 
woiQd  like  to  share  his  winning  speech 
OXJUX 3S9— Parts 
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on  oar  Bioent^iniai  heritage  by  inserting 

It  at  this  point  in  the  Rsooao: 

Thx    1975-70    V7W    VoBx    or    Dkbcoouct 

ScaOLASSHIP    PaOOBAlC    AXKANSAS    WjMlIIK, 

BTxvEif  R.  PanxDV 

TlM  word  heritage,  according  to  Webster^, 
means  tbat  wblcb  may  be  Inherited.  If  some- 
one left  an  Inheritance,  money,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  such  Items  would  be  ex- 
pected. America  has  few  of  tbese  to  offer, 
but  It  does  band  down  Its  heritage  through 
art,  Uterature,  science,  and  music. 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  painting  en- 
Utled  "The  Sph-lt  of  TB",  by  Archibald  M. 
'Wmard.  The  main  subject  of  the  painting 
depicts  three  colonial  soldiers  marching  vic- 
toriously down  a  road.  The  soldier  on  tbe 
right  is  playing  a  fife.  In  the  middle  is  a  gray- 
haired  patriot  setting  the  beat  -with  a  drum. 
On  tbe  far  left  Is  a  younger  man.  possibly 
even  a  boy,  also  playing  a  driun.  In  the 
background  are  other  soldiers,  one  of  which 
Is  carrying  a  flag.  Each  figure  exhibits  a  por- 
tion of  America's  heritage.  Join  me  in  exam- 
ining the  message  this  painting  offers  to  all 
who  will  listen. 

First,  oonsld^  tbe  man  with  the  fife. 
Where  did  be  geW  the  fife?  Did  be  order  it 
from  Sears?  Or  Pumey's?  Of  course  not!  It 
was  probably  hand^(;^e  from  a  piece  of 
wood.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  it  was 
made  from  material  that  wUsavallable.  Amer- 
ica has  grown,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
because  of  our  ability  to  make  'use  of  our 
available  natural  re  sources.  As  long  as  we 
can  depend  on  ourselves,  our  position  is 
steady.  But  if  we  grow  dependent  on  others, 
we  may  find  ourselves  playing  another  fife. 
Tbls  can  be  very  expensive  as  well  as  highly 
embarrassing.  Therefore,  the  first  message  of 
t.>ite  pal"tl"g  Is  tbat  America  makes  the 
best  of  Its  natural  resources,  and  should 
continue  to  do  so. 

Next,  we  have  the  drummer.  His  head  Is 
hlg^;  his  shoulders  are  square;  and  his  eyes 
look  straight  ahead.  This  Is  a  lesson  In  itstif . 
Pilde  In  our  freedom  Is  an  Important  part  of 
America's  heritage.  It  Is  this  pride  the  drum- 
mer displays.  Also,  as  the  dnunmer  deter- 
mines tbe  pace  In  tbe  painting,  America  sets 
the  pace  In  the  world.  Mo  country  on  this 
earth  now  has  more  Influence  on  Interna- 
tional affairs  than  does  the  United  States. 
The  drummer  In  the  picture  Is  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  duty,  without  asking  the 
advice  of  everytnie.  Tbe  drummer  is  open 
for  crltliciam.  but  he  must  occupy  himself 
vlth  ItfB  main  priority,  that  al  leading  his 
men.  In  ttke  same  'way  America  must  be  open 
for  floggesttans.  but  must  not  take  Its  eyes 
off  Its  top  priority,  tbe  priority  of  setting  the 
beat  for  a  world  to  follow.  America  cannot 
•fltard  to  break  from  this  Important  part  of 
Its  heritage.  It  must  continue  to  look  straight 
ahead,  setting  Its  own  pace. 

The  last  main  character  Is  the  yoong  man 
playing  tbe  dram.  Slnoe  be  Is  a  drummer,  he 
also  has  an  obligation  of  setting  a  pace.  But 
he  most  have  help.  Hie  must  have  help  from  a 
person  of  more  experience.  In  the  painting 
tbe  young  drummer's  eyes  are  fixed  steadily 
on  the  older  drummer.  "This  resembles  the 
way  the  yootb  of  America  have  always  had 
to  look  fbr  eq>erlenoed  help.  Sure,  young 
Amertcans  axe  setting  a  beat  to  follow,  and 
tbey>e  been  doing  so  slnoe  tbls  country  was 
fooBded,  but  ttie  need  of  experience  Is  still 
ttiers.  Wb^hs  are  these  young  drummers  to 
find  leadarahlp?  Here  Is  where  America's  won- 
derful heritage  comes  into  view.  Since  the 
signing  of  Uw  Declaration  of  Independence 
there  have  al'ways  been  leaden  to  look  to  fbr 
help.  There  have  been  fathers,  mhUaters, 
tsadiera.  counseUors,  presidents,  and  many 
others  Interested  In  helping  tlie  youth  of 
America.  This  help  will  always  be  passed 
down.  It  too  Is  a  part  of  our  heritage. 

Although  America's  baritage  «>"**' "t  Its 
resources.  Its  steadfastness  of  priorities,  and 
Its  eager  youth,  it  will  surely  be  a  worthless 
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heritage  If  one  more  thing  Isn't  added.  Thia 
Is  exempllfled  In  the  painting  by  tbe  flag 
waving  above  the  patzlofs  heads.  If  love  and 
respect  for  America  do  not  exceed  an  else,  the 
Inherltanoe  Is  wcrthless.  America^  Iterttage 
means  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  can  aA  for  no 
greater  inheritance. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECDRITT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1976 


HON.  BARRT  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CAUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  8.  W76 

Mr.  GOIUWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  against  the  International  Secnrity 
Assistance  Act  of  1976.  The  legislation 
primarily  contained  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  lifiddle  East.  It 
also  contained  major  foreign  policy  re- 
structuring pro'visions  -which  I  simply 
could  not  go  along  with. 

I  have  no  quarrel  -with  the  Middle 
East  military  and  secnrity  support  as- 
sistance provisions  in  the  bill.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  flrmly  support  these  pro- 
'visions. These  particular  sections  were 
well-crafted  and  balanced.  Further,  the 
legislation  contained  the  necessary  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  special  requirement  fund  to 
finance  and  cany  out  the  October  Sinai 
agreement  and  early  warning  system. 

I  did,  however,  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  sweeping  policy  changes 
contained  in  the  legislation.  The  bill  al- 
lows the  Congress  to  so  drcumseribe  ex- 
ecutive fordgn  ptriicy  actteos  and  de- 
cisions through  legislative  Tefeoes  by 
cxmcurrent  resolutions  as  to  cr^ide  the 
executiye's  coostitutionally  directed 
role.  Further,  the  disclosure  require- 
ments provided  Uie  rest  of  the  w<uid 
with  a  ringside  seat  in  the  ongoing  and 
"dedassifled"  tug  of  war  between  the 
exeeuttve  and  legislative  branches;  both 
battiUng  orcr  their  constitatkiDal  right 
to  have  the  last  word  in  foreign  polity- 
What  the  bill  does  Is  weaken  our  inter- 
national credlbflity  and  take  too  much 
authority  away  from  the  executive. 

I  recognize  the  importance  and  sup- 
port the  inclusion  of  human  rights  con- 
siderations in  allowing  and  permitting 
n.S.  military  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. However,  the  human  rights  pro- 
gram requtrements  and  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  inconsistent,  coun- 
terproductive, and  wrongheaded.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  no  human  rights  pro- 
visions in  section  415,  concerning  the 
trade  embargo  lift  for  Vietnam.  In 
another  section,  the  legislation  termi- 
nated an  TJS.  grant  military  aid  for  oar 
historic  friend  and  ally  Chile  on  groands 
of  human  rl^ts  violations,  yet  not  one 
word  was  menti(Xied  about  Pern's  leftist 
military  dictatorship  and  the  usurpation 
of  human  rights  within  that  nation. 

I  originally  had  every  intention  of 
voting  for  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1976. 1  wanted  to  vote 
for  the  authorization.  But  all  ta  an,  I 
felt  competed  to  vote  down  this  MH,  70 
percent  of  which  simidy  consisted  of  the 
authorization  for  Middle  East  peace  and 
security  assistance,  because  of  the  im- 
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acceptable  major  policy  and  jurisdic- 
tional changes  in  U.S.  foreign  affairs 
attitudes  and  operations. 

With  the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion bill  which  is  being  considered  by 
the  House  today,  we  have  been  once 
again  politically  maneuvered.  This  ap- 
propriation bill  has  been  so  constructed 
as  to  appropriate  not  one,  but  three 
separate  authorization  bills.  This,  in  ef- 
fect, will  force  an  all-or-none  vote  on 
three  different  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  compelling  fact  of  the  legislation 
is,  however,  that  two-thirds  of  the  fund- 
ing does  go  to  support  the  Middle  East 
peace  plan  and  the  foreign  military  as- 
sistance program.  One-third  of  the 
money  goes  for  foreign  aid  and  con- 
tributions to  international  aid  organiza- 
tions. The  foreign  aid  section  is.  to  say 
the  least,  a  waste.  Too  much  of  the  fiuds 
are  going  for  programs  of  doubtful  merit. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  Middle 
East  settlement  and  the  military  assist- 
ance program  and  the  fact  that  the  total 
costs  of  the  bill  is  $776  million  below  the 
budget  request.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 


STATUS     OF     THE     FISCAL     YEAR 
1976    CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  in- 
form the  House  on  the  status  of  the  fiscal 
year  1976  congressional  budget.  As  you 
know,  the  Budget  Committee  has  been 
notifying  the  House  on  a  weekly  basis 
about  where  Congress  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ceilings  on  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  the  revenue  floor  adopted 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  466. 

As  of  close  of  legislative  business  last 
week  March  4,  1976,  the  current  level  of 
spending  stood  at  the  following  level: 

STATUS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION,  AS  OF  MAR.  t,  1976 

|ln  millions  of  dollatsi 


• 

Budget 

authority 

Outlays 

Revenue* 

Appropriate  level 

.    tot,  000 

374,900 
370, 958 

300  800 

Current  level 

.    396,738 

301,100 

Amount  remaining.. 

.      U,Z62 

3.942 

300 

The  current  level  of  fimding  changed 
since  last  week's  notification.  Two  spend- 
ing bills  were  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  cleared  for  Presidential  action.  The 
amount  of  funding  contained  in  these 
bills  has  therefore,  been  counted  against 
the  amount  remaining  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Fiscal  year  1976 

Budget 

Author-     Out- 
ity  lays 

Oeferral     resolution     (H.     R«3. 

1068)    -. 1 

Supplemental     Legislative     Ap- 
propriations (H.J.  Res.  811)  ..      S3      
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In  addition  to  these  pending  bills,  the 
total  budget  still  remains  very  sensitive 
to  economic  trends  and  Its  resultant  ef- 
fect on  spending.  For  example,  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  passed  by  the 
House  last  week  is  not  through  confer- 
ence. It  will  be  scoped  when  the  confer- 
ence report  has  been  completed.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  detailed  analysis  of  the  current 
level  of  spending  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  in  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  warn 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  cur- 
rent level  leaves  little  room  for  new 
spending  legislation  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  which  was  not  contem- 
plated in  this  year's  budget  re.solution. 
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WILD  HORSES  NEED  CONTROL 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  manage- 
ment of  our  wild  horse  and  burro  herds 
on  the  western  rangelands  has  become 
a  particularly  difficult  and  emotional  is- 
sue. No  one  questions  the  value  to  our 
envirorunent  and  our  cultural  heritage  of 
these  wild  herds.  The  problem  has  be- 
come a  political  impasse.  Legislation 
establishing  a  management  program  was 
poorly  devised  and  has  proven  unwork- 
able. Today,  our  ranges  are  overrun  with 
an  overpopulation  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  powerless  to  cope  with. 
An  excellent  article  was  done  recently  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Idaho  Cattle- 
man. I  would  like  to  enter  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Wild  Horses  Need  Control 
(By  Blaine  Baertsch) 

No  effective  management  of  wild  and  free- 
roamiiig  horses  and  burros  Is  now  possible, 
according  to  Dr.  Floyd  Frank,  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  on 
Wild  and  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros. 

Frank,  dean  of  thfe  Idaho  Faculty  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
said  that  the  Wild  and  Pree-Roamlng  Horses 
and  Burros  Ai  t  has  tied  the  h^nds  of  federal 
agencies. 

The  problem  exists,  according  to  Prank, 
because  the  law  speclHes  that  motorized  ve- 
hicles cannot  be  u.sed  In  rounding  up  wild 
horse.s;  imce  caught,  wild  horses  cannot  be 
transferred  to  private  ownerslilp;  and  no  part 
of  a  wild  horse  can  be  used  for  conuuerclal 
products. 

frank  s.ud  that  helicopters  are  now  recog- 
nized as  the  leMt  harassing  and  most  effec- 
tive tool  of  good  range  management.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  law's  restrictions,  most 
roundups  must  be  done  on  horseback. 

■  There  Just  aren't  that  many  people 
around  who  have  the  nece.ssary  skills  to  con- 
duct a  succes.-;iul  roundup  on  horseback,"  he 
said. 

Once  a  horse  Is  caught,  there  Is  only  one 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  It,  according  to 
Frank.  Because  they  cannot  be  transferred 
to  private  ownership  or  used  in  commerce, 
they  must  be  put  on  a  private  maintenance 
contract. 

A  private  maintenance  contract  is  an 
agreement  between  the  federal  government 


and  an  individual  In  which  the  person  will 
feed  and  care  for  the  horse. 

Frank  said  the  mature  horses  are  generally 
too  wild  to  be  of  any  domestic  use  and  there- 
fore It  won't  take  long  to  saturate  the  mar- 
ket for  private  maintenance  contracts. 

Since  the  law,  PL  92-195,  went  Into  eileot 
in  1971,  wild  horse  herds  have  been  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  IS  to  30  percent.  This 
tremendous  population  explosion  has  put 
the  federal  agencies  and  ranchers  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place,  according  to  Frank. 

"These  people  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  an  Increasing  number  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  until  the  animals  reach  the  point  of 
starvation,  with  attendant  crowding  out  cr 
starvation  of  wildlife  that  Inhabit  wild  horse 
and  burro  ranges.  Stockmen  are  faced  with 
drastic  reductions  In  grazing  allotmeuta." 
he  said. 

A  wild  horse  will  consume  the  same 
amount  of  grass  that  will  feed  one  to  two 
cows  or  five  to  10  sheep,  Pranlc  said.  This  Is 
causing  severe  problems  In  areas  like  Challls 
where  Idaho's  largest  herd  of  wild  horses 
graze. 

Since  1971  the  herd  near  Challls  has  grown 
from  150  horses  to  more  than  460.  This  means 
that  the  increased  number  of  horses  grazing 
year-round  are  consuming  the  amount  of 
forage  that  would  feed  3,600  to  7,200  head 
of  cattle  or  18,000  to  30,000  sheep  for  one 
month.  Since  cattle  graze  this  area  for  pe- 
riods ranging  from  one  to  five  months  each 
year,  the  increase  of  300  horses  reprssents  a 
potential  reduction  of  900  to  1,800  cows  on 
this  range. 

In  actual  fact,  the  BLM  Is  proposing  reduc- 
tlors  In  cattle  numbers  in  this  area  which 
will  put  several  small  ranchesr  out  of  busl- 
r.es'is. 

The  population  explosion  Is  cawied  not 
only  by  lack  of  effective  management  but  also 
by  lack  of  an  effective  predator.  Cougars  will 
sometimes  prey  upon  wUd  horses  In  high 
country,  said  Prank,  but  most  wild  horses  are 
on  flat  open  ranges  where  cougars  are  not 
effective. 

"We  cannot  protect  one  species  of  animal 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  others,"  he  said, 
adding  that  uncontrolled  feral  domestic 
species  have  led  to  extinction  of  native 
(Wild)   species  throughout  the  world. 

Burros  are  also  causing  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  In  the  southwestern  tJnlted  States, 
Frank  said. 

Information  presented  to  the  advisory 
board  Indicates  that  burro  populations  have 
reached  the  starvation  level  In  some  areas. 

According  to  a  study  from  July  1968  to 
June  1972  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, U.S.  Park  Service  and  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,*  "Burros  have 
caused  devastating  damage  to  the  vegeta- 
tion and  soil  which  has  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  entire  biota." 

Frank  said  that  Congress  charged  the  ad- 
visory committee  In  PL  92-196  with  recom- 
mending effective  measures  of  management 
for  wild  horses  to  insure  a  balanced  eco- 
logical system. 

The  Advisory  Board  wa.s  originally  mo.t 
concerned  with  the  protection  and  welfare 
of  wild  horses,  Frank  said.  But,  with  the 
population  explosion,  they  are  now  more 
concerned  with  changing  the  law  to  alio*' 
for  effective  management. 

At  a  September  meeting  of  the  advisory 
comniiltee  In  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  Frank  said 
resolutions  were  passed  and  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  recom- 
mending that  the  law  be  changed  to  allow 
effective  management  practices  to  be  used 
and  to  return  the  wild  horse  pKspulatlon  to 
1971  levels. 

A  return  to  1971  population  levels  would 
mean  the  Immediate  removal  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  to  30.000  horses  and  burros 
and  the  yearly  removal  of  about  7,000  there- 
after, Frank  said. 
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NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUXUD  FSESI- 
UEHTB  REPORT  ON  CDBAM/SO- 
VIET  CONmtENCE  ON  PUER'iXJ 
RICO 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESBiTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Oeoccla.  Ifr. 
Speako*.  ttw  National  LawyezB  Guild,  a 
coalition  of  Old  Xieft  OommunM  Party, 
n.S.A.  members  and  supporten.  ICaoist 
Communists,  CastroUes.  and  otfaer  New 
Left  activists,  serves  as  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle mo^  important  contact  and  support 
organization  for  foreign  and  domestic 
terrorists. 

A  report  to  the  NLG  membership  <m 
the  Havana  Conference  in  Solidarity 
With  Puerto  Rican  Independence  held 
last  September  reveals  how  tlie  KtXi  is 
us«l  as  a  revolationary  "nanpartisan" 
xmilying  force  to  enahle  UJS.  New  Left 
activists,  Castroites.  some  Maoists,  and 
various  Marxist-Lentoist  sects  to  vorlc  on 
issues  and  various  projects  xdattvely 
harmoniously  with  the  more  ortbdoz 
Communists  who  are  under  the  discipline 
of  Moscow,  Hanoi,  or  Havana. 

Because  of  the  insight  this  xtport  pro- 
vides Into  the  inner  workings  of  Cuban 
and  Soviet  operatioDs  among  UJS.  rev- 
olutionaries, I  am  offering  the  report  by 
Doron  Weinberg,  a  San  FrandBOO  area 
attorney  who  served  as  KUd  president 
from  August  1974  untQ  the  Fetonaxy 
NLG  national  convention.  In  its  entirety. 
The  report  was  made  available  to  those 
who  attended  the  NLG  national  conven- 
yon: 
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BSFOKT    TO    TBZ 

VAnOMAL — Hataha 

BAKITT    WITH   POOnO   BKAW 

<B7  Doron  Weinberg) 
During  the  past,  few  mnntla  qxieatloni  laava 
been  raised  BlMut  tbe  IntematkMial  €}onUt- 
eoce  in  SoUdail^  wltb  tbe  In&aptnilmaea  at 
Puerto  Rloo  h«id  la  Hvrana  on  Otiptwrihiir  C- 
t.  197S.  and  aboiit  tbe  rote  pISfMl  by  ass 
as  tte  Hattanal  Lawyets  OnUd  anligsf  to 
tliat  OonCeranoe.  lUaf  at  Vb»  nutmiliMm  f- 
Heet  a  ■ertoua  oonoem  over  the  pdlttcal  tm- 
paet  of  the  Oonfeivnee  wlilch  meftti  careTal 
attention.  But  some  of  the  qaeaCteOB  alao  Te- 
llect  considerable  mlstnTonnathm  albovt  vlist 
occmied  before  and  at  Havana,  and  In  aome 
cases  are  t>ased  on  complete  diaturUon  of 
reality.  In  my  view,  the  Havana  Oonfereiice 
vas  an  Important,  positive  step  In  bnHiltng 
International  support  for  the  Poerto  Blean 
liberation  movement,  and  the  role  at  the  VS. 
delegation  was  central  to  Its  sneoeaB.  It  Is 
helpful  therefore  to  review  the  facts  and  put 
them  in  perspective. 

A.    XmrXATTON     OP    AMD    ISKPAKATIOIT    FOB    TBS 
COCNTEBZIfCK 

The  Havana  Oonferenoe  warn  >'^lt^■H^  by 
representatives  of  the  Puerto  Bican  libera- 
tion movement  and  their  doee  aapparten  In 
Cuba.  BesponslbCUty  for  the  preparations 
was  undertaken  by  taie  Cut>an  Ifovement  for 
Peace  and  Sovereignty  ot  the  Faoplaa  under 
the  r>i«iyTT»qr»M^iip  Qf  juah  llazlDcillo,  a  doae 
friend  and  c<Mnrade  of  Don  Pedre  AJUao 
Campos  during  his  lifetime,  and  ""*  at  the 
most  respected  anies  of  the  Puerto  Bloan  In- 
depence  movement  for  almost  SO  years.  The 
World  Peace  Council  was  asked  to  co-sponaor 
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tb»  oonteenoe  and  agned  to  do  ao.  A  prepar- 
atory meeHiig  was  held  la  Havana  Ifareh  90- 
tU  vm,  and  an  Intematloaal  OsU  tor  the 
IBS  lasoed.  Bepreeentatlves  txom 
I  go  oountriflB  and  mteniational  ugani- 
I  partie^atod  In  tbe  Preparatory  Con- 
and  Joined  in  the  GaU. 

A  liaitiatlnn  at  five  persons  from  tbe 
United  Mates  attended  tbe  preparatory  oon- 
JSsrenoe.  TUa  delegatlosi  redeetod  the  dlvl- 
sions  which  existed  among  aopporters  of  the 
Puerto  Blcan  Liberation  struggle  in  tbe 
United  States — representatives  sympathetic 
to  the  Communist  Party  UJSJC  and  those  in- 
dependent and/or  critical  of  it  were  unable 
to  agree  on  a  imlfled  position  and  presented 
thwmiwdves  as  a  divided  delegation;  In  fact 
two  delegations.  This  situation  was  felt  by 
all  parties  to  be  undesirable,  and  a  priority 
was  set  (with  strong  encouragement  from 
the  Puerto  Blcan  movement)  of  sending  a 
unified  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Barmaa,  Coatenooe  itself.  To  this  end  tbe 
UB.  Support  Committee  was  established.  In- 
eluding  elements  from  tbe  Puerto  Blco 
SoUdarl^  Committee  (PJEL8X;.—a  coalition 
of  many  Independent  groups)  and  from  the 
Communist  Rirty  and  affiliated  groups.  The 
support  CcMnmittee  promulgated  a  Call  to 
the  Confeience  different  from  the  Interna- 
tional Can  tor  use  in  the  United  Stotes.  The 
UJS.  caU  stressed  the  mlUtant  antl-Unperlal- 
Ist  nature  of  the  Puerto  Blcan  llberatton 
struggle  and  avoided  tying  this  struggle  to 
the  polities  of  International  detente. 

The  Support  Committee  was  reqx>nslble 
for  seleeting  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Conference.  It  selected  a  group  of  twenty 
persons  who  reflected  the  balance  of  forces 
In  the  committee:  five  delegates  represent- 
ing Hw  Oomnmnlst  Party  and  fifteen  repre- 
aentlng  the  coalition  of  groups  In  the 
PJEtB.C.— Including  CAJ3JL,  A  J  Jff..  the  Third 
World  Women^  Alliance,  the  Puerto  Rlean 
SoclaMrt  party  UJB.  Branch,  the  Mass  Party, 
and  tbe  Osortftoa.  (A  few  other  groups,  In- 
dudlng  tlM  October  League  and  the  Congress 
at  AfMkan  Paople.  had  vtttidrawn  tram  the 
Support  OoBunlttee  because  of  disagreement 
about  the  Bavana  ConCerenoe. 
coilb's 
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meeting 


pctor  to  the  May  M-M,  1976. 
of  the  OuUd  Nattonal  BKeeutlve 
(HMC.),  the  Qulld  waa  urged  to 
sohmlt  appUeatlona  for  one  at  our  niriiiliw 
to  pariielpato  in  the  drtrgaflnn  to  the  Oon- 
fcreBoe.  Tbe  dectslon  whether  to  do  ao  waa 
leftrred  to  tlie  MEC. 

At  the  XEO  dIscuMlnn.  one  NBC  member 
raised  a  Question  regarding  the  ChiUd's  par- 
ticipation In  the  Conference  In  view  of  Its 
sponsorship  by  the  World  Peace  CotmcU. 
which  Is  felt  by  many  people  to  be  totally 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  speclf- 
teally  noted  alao  tbat  the  Conference  'would 
eertalnly  be  attended  by  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries  but  not  by  China  or  Albania  (who 
were  free  to  attend,  but  undoubtedly  would 
not  do  so) .  The  MEC  voted  averwbdmlngty, 
with  one  dlnent,  tbaX  these  reasons  were  not 
aufllclent  to  discourage  KUO  partlctpatlon  to 
the  Conference.  Ihere  was  feeling  to  the 
MEC,  however,  that  more  toformation  about 
the  conference  was  desirable,  particularly  re- 
garding tbe  views  of  the  Puerto  Bican  move- 
ment groups  to  tbe  United  States  towards 
the  Oonferenee.  Tbe  NEC  vote  (i^iprozimate- 
ly  32-1)  to  particulate  to  the  Conference  was 
therefore  oondlttoned  on  further  tovestlga- 
tlon.  A  subcommittee  of  Karen  Jo  ECoonan 
and  Mary  Alice  Tbeller  (both  of  the  National 
OlBce).  to  consultation  with  Vice-President 
Ifaiy  Joyce  Johnson  and  me,  was  to  check 
with  Puerto  Blcan  groups  and  report  ba£k 
to  tht  NEC.  Investigation  was  conducted,  to- 
cludlng  particularly  a  fbzmal  discussion  with 
El  Onmlto  (a  llarxlst-Lenlnlst  Puerto  Blcan 
group  generally  afflllated  with  the  Popular 
Socialist  Movement — ^MSP— on  the  Island) 


to  which  It  was  recommended  that  the  Guild 
participate  to  the  Oonfcrenoe.  The  subcom- 
mittee concluded  tbat  there  was  no  reason 
to  question  or  reconislder  the  MECs  dedston. 
In  view  of  tbe  nature  of  the  Oonfttence, 
many  people  felt  that  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Guild's  r^resentative  to  be  an  of- 
ficer, and  I  applied  tor  the  delegation  on  be- 
half of  tbe  OnUd.  ShorUy  before  tbe  August 
meeting  of  tlie  National  Exeeutlva  Board.  I 
learned  of  my  aooeptanoe  for  the  delegation. 

C.  THE  U.S.   WPaoSTTOW 

As  noted  above,  there  was  considerable 
diversity  and  political  dUferenee  among  the 
twenty  U.S.  delegates.  One  of  the  central 
dynamics  of  the  group  was  grounded  to  tbe 
tenuous  alliance  between  tbe  Communist 
Party  and  non-Comnxunlst  Party  groupe — 
both  groups  being  acutely  aware  that  tlMlr 
agreement  to  participate  to  a  Jotot  d«tega- 
tion  to  no  way  dissolved  the  setlouB  disagree- 
ments tbat  existed  between  them. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Havana,  the  ddega- 
tlon  made  two  dedskme  tatended  to  maxi- 
mize our  abUlty  to  remato  unified  to  our 
woi^  at  the  conference.  Tbe  political  basts 
tor  this  unity  was  to  be  found  to  the  under- 
lying reason  for  the  Conference  and  each  of 
otir  decision  (or  the  dedstons  of  our  organ- 
izations) to  participate — total  support  for 
the  liberation  movement  to  Puerto  Blco.  The 
dd^atlon  had  no  dUBeulty  agreeing  that 
this  was  the  central  question  and  tbmt  our 
other  political  differenoaa  could  be  sub- 
sumed wlthto  this  unity  for  purposes  at  the 
Confgrenoe.  Tn  this  and 
ethnic <l  that  our  poUtleal  wuik  to 
would  be  guided  by  the  politteal  Urm  of  the 
VS.  CaU— ^ecUeally  to  «««rfiii«wig  to  tte  tte 
goals  of  toe  eonfierenee  to  the  strategy  or 
detente.  AddltioBally  ttie  detegaHo"  agreed 
that  it  would  speak  with  oim  votoe  tor  all 
oOdal  puipaaea.  I.  as  Gnlld( 
leeted  to  be  spOkeaperscB.  This  waa  or  I 
an  organttnttonal.  and  not  a  | 
I  waa  peaonaBy  unkaewn  to  ftCtaen  at 
nlwteen  other  people  to  oar  group.  But  the 
Guild  waa  known  aa  an  ocganlaBtlai  that 
contains  wlthto  ttaelf  a  potttleal  dlvetalty 
broader  even  than  that  of  oar  dalegattoa. 
and  that  plays  a  role  wtthto  the  VS.  move- 
ment which  Is  essentially  non-eectarlan. 

s.  TBI  comnBamca 

The  Havana  Conference  was  attended  by 
i^iprazlmatdy  gSS  dplegstwi,  rBia'ewfiiitIng 
70  countztes  and  Ig  totrmatlonal 
tlans.  Very  few  of  the  del 
emmmtol.  the  largMt  pevoentage  : 
tog  either  the  Wotld  Peace  OooiMdl  1 
the  Onrnmunlat  Pvty  of  their  eoaabry. 
Among  the  coontziH  vtaoae  del^atas  did 
cAclally  represent  the  par^  to  power  were: 
Mnasmhigne.  Gutoea-Blaaau.  Iraq,  Oemo- 
cnUie  People's  Bapubllc  of  Korea.  Camhortla. 
Mrricm.  Venesoela,  and  several  others.  Bep- 
reeentatlves attended  from  every  socialist 
country  apart  from  China  and  Albania,  as 
well  as  from  most  of  the  countries  active  to 
the  Non-AUgned  movement.  Bepreeentatlves 
of  many  national  liberation  struggles 
throughout  tbe  world  also  partlrlpatert.  per- 
hi^is  most  notably  Farouk  KbaiVlaml.  new- 
ly-designated representative  of  the  Pales- 
tine Uberatlon  Organization  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Tbe  dominant  roles  at  tbe  Conference  were 
unquestionably  played  by  the  Cubans  and 
the  Puerto  'B.io.anB  xbe  Puerto  Blcan  dele- 
gation represented  almost  every  element  of 
the  Independence  Movement  including  tbe 
Puerto  Bican  Socialist  Party  (FSP)  led  by  Ite 
general  secretary.  Juan  Marl  Bras,  tbe  Work- 
ers Unity  Organization  (MOU)  led  by  ite 
president  Pedro  Grant,  tbe  MSP  led  by  ite 
spokesman  Luis  Angd  Torreai,  tbe  Puerto 
Blcan  Communist  Party,  and  many  unaflm- 
ated  nationalists  and  tndependentlstas.  (The 
Puerto    Blcan    Independence    Party — PIP — 
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and  the  Nationalist  Party  declined  to  partic- 
ipate for  reasonB  of  which  I  am  not  sure, 
though  they  have  been  generally  categorized 
as  antl -communist). 

Throughout  the  Conference,  as  they  did 
throughout  the  preparations,  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  stressed  the  importance  to  them  of 
participation  in  the  Conference  by  a  broadly 
based  U.S.  delegation,  and  the  paramount 
slgnlflcance  of  that  delegations  ability  to 
overcome  other  political  differences  and  re- 
main unified  in  solidarity  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  liljeration  struggle.  Our  delega- 
tion was  perceived  by  the  Puerto  Ricans  as  a 
microcosm  of  the  U.S.  left,  and  our  work  to- 
gether would  be  a  barometer  for  the  ability 
of  the  left  to  coalesce  behind  Uie  Puerto 
Rlcan  liberation  movement. 

This  was,  of  course,  only  one  of  .several 
goals  the  Puerto  Rlcan  delegatsou  had  set 
for  the  Conference.  The  overall  aim  was  the 
•■internationalization"  of  the  Ptierto  Riran 
struggle,  a  goal  whose  importance  wa'^ 
heightened  by  the  unexpeoted  setback  suf- 
fered in  the  United  Nations  DecolonUation 
Committee  only  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
when  a  Cuban  resolution  calling  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  UberatSon  movement  was  tabled 
for  year  by  the  narrowest  possible  marpln  (a 
number  of  countries  thouti;ht  to  be  friendly 
to  the  liberation  movement,  inrludin^; 
Chhia.  failed  to  vote  agaln-st  the  tabling 
resolution) . 

Within  that  broader  aim,  the  Puerto 
Ricans  hoped  to  prod  otlier  countries  into 
more  militant  support  for  their  struggle  and 
to  obtain  broad  recognition  for  the  libera- 
tion movement  as  constituted  (with  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Soclall.st  Party  clearly  domi- 
nant). Far  from  being  a  mere  Soviet  fonmi 
manipulated  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  own 
advantage,  the  Conference  was  an  arena 
within  which  the  Puerto  Ricans — with  strong 
support  particularly  from  ti»e  Cubans — 
sought  to  influence  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  to  increase  their  political  and  diplo- 
matic aid  to  the  liberation  struggle.  This  goal 
was  largely  achieved,  though  admittedly  sev- 
eral compromises  were  made  along  the  way. 
But  it  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the 
strategy — as  well  as  the  compromises — was 
that  of  the  Puerto  Ricans. 

E.  THE  DRAFTING  COMMISSION  .ANU  Tl■l^    l.FNER.VL 
DECLARATION 

The  Conference  was  organized  around  in- 
dividual brief  presentations  by  the  100  or  so 
entitles  represented  at  the  Conference, 
culminating  in  the  adoption  by  the  body  of 
a  Oeneral  Declaration  which  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  United  Nations  and  otherwise 
be  used  in  building  support  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Puerto  Rico.  This  Declaration 
was  drafted  by  a  Commission  consisting  of 
fourteen  delegates,  one  each  from:  Puerto 
Rico,  Cuba,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  World  Peace  Council,  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  the  International 
Union  of  Students.  France,  Vietnam  (repre- 
sentatives from  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam attended),  Czechoslovakia.  Gulncn- 
Bissau,  Argentina,  and  Mexico. 

The  drafting  proces.?  and  the  General  Dec- 
laration have  been  the  subjects  of  the  most 
irresponsible,  and  even  dl.shonest.  criticisms 
leveled  against  the  Havana  Conference,  and 
therefore  deserve  particular  attention.  It  has 
been  said,  for  example,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  November,  1975,  issue  of  the  Octo- 
ber League's  newspaper  The  Call,  that  the 
•Soviet  Union  and  ...  the  C.P.  U.S.A., 
blocked  open  debate  on  political  questions 
and  silenced  opposition  to  official  Soviet 
views  either  on  Puerto  Rico  or  the  whole 
present  international  situation."  This  could 
hardly  be  further  from  the  truth  (the  entire 
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article.  In  fact.  Is  a  textbook  model  of  inac- 
curate and  unprincipled  criticism).  The 
drafting  commission.  In  which  I  represented 
the  United  States  (and  In  which  no  member 
of  the  C.P.  U5.A.  ever  set  foot) ,  met  for  per- 
haps 20  hours  over  the  course  of  three  days. 
The  participants  laboriously  picked  over  the 
proposed  draft  of  the  Oeneral  Declaration, 
struggling  over  dozens  of  politically  slKnifl- 
cant  statements  and  altering  the  draft  al- 
most beyond  recot;nition. 

Precisely  the  most  exteiioively  and  fiercely 
debated  question  was  the  document's  de- 
scription of  the  "whole  present  international 
sltviatlon  '.  Were  It  possible,  I  would  like  to 
supply  every  Guild  member  with  copies  of 
the  original  International  Cull  to  the  Con- 
ference, the  PTjt  draft  of  the  Of  iieral  De- 
claratii^n  at  the  Confrror.ce  and  the  final 
(actually  fourth  draft  i  Declaration  itself  so 
as  to  leave  absolutely  no  doubt  th:i'  major 
political  strui^gles  tool:  place  at  the  Confer- 
ence and  major  political  clian^i.'^  were  m-ide 
in  the  Declaration. 

Tl^e  U.S.  delepillon  plavcd  a  strong  role 
in  the-e  slruftfles  and  thaiis->s  The  firfst 
draft  of  the  decI.Trstlon.  prepared  tradltion- 
aUv  by  the  host  country,  was  suhmltied  by 
the  Ciibanos.  It  began  with  a  descrlptl  n 
of  the  internati  )iial  sltuaMon.  focu.'.slng  on 
thc'se  a.spects  w'nlch  are  favoraole  to  the  dc- 
vplopmcMt  of  liberation  strucfjle.'?.  Firf=t 
amon  :  iho  factors  ll-ted  was  th"  pr.^ceas  of 
detente  and  peai-eful  co-existence.  It  then 
went  o'l  to  enumerate  three  or  four  other 
factors  including  tJie  victory  of  Vietnam  and 
the  liberation  of  the  former  Portujjucse  col- 
o .'  le:>. 

Consistent  wlfn  its  .stated  committneui  to 
the  political  perspective  of  the  U.S.  Call  to 
the  Conference,  the  United  States  delegation 
ral.sed  its  objections  In  the  drafting  com- 
mtaion  to  the  above  formulation.  Our  po- 
sition was  based  on  the  dual  grounds  that 
this  articulation  of  the  world  slti'atiou  did 
not  focus  sufnciently  on  the  growth  of  mili- 
tant anti-lmperialisni  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Third  World  and  th.it  it  focu.ssed  too 
much  on  the  strategy  of  detente.  We  ex- 
plained that  much  of  the  US.  left  perceived 
detente  as  a  strat<>gy  which  served  the  in- 
tercsts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  rather  than  of  the  national  liberation 
movements.  We  argued  that  this  formulation 
would  make  difficult  our  work  of  building  a 
broadbased  movement  in  the  U.S.  In  solidar- 
ity with  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence.  Accord- 
ingly, we  urged  primarily  that  the  political 
focus  of  this  paragraph  be  radically  altered, 
and  further  that  the  reference  to  detente  be 
dropped. 

In  the  first  portion  of  our  proposal,  we 
were  strongly  supported  by  the  Puerto  Ri- 
cans. the  French,  and  the  Vietnamese,  who 
agreed  that  the  document's  emphasis  should 
be  moic  centrally  placed  on  the  struggles  of 
the  people  against  imperialism,  rather  than 
on  dtiente.  This  argument  prevailed.  How- 
ever, on  the  suiTgestion  that  all  reference  to 
detente  be  eliminated,  we  were  unanimously 
opposed  by  the  other  members  of  the  draft- 
ing commission.  This  was  the  only  point  in 
the  General  Declaration  on  which  every  sin- 
gle member  of  the  commi.ssion  expresed  an 
opinion.  .Ml,  Including  Puerto  Rico.  Vietnam, 
Guinea-Bissau  and  the  PLO,  urged  that  it 
was  unrealistic  to  Ignore  the  reality  of  de- 
tente as  a  strategy  in  tlie  specific  context  in 
which  it  was  presented — Europe  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation.  With  the  previously  agreed 
upon  shift  In  emphasis,  these  delegates  urged 
that  a  recognition  of  detente  as  one  element 
of  many  favoring  national  liberation  move- 
ments be  retained.  Accordingly  the  final  ver- 
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slon  describing  the  present  International  sit- 
uation enumerates  eleven  favorable  factors, 
with  detente  appearing  tenth.  The  remain- 
ing— and  more  emphasized — factors  recount 
the  victories  of  national  liberation  struggles 
and  the  growth  of  antl-imperiallst  unity. 

There  was,  of  course,  considerable  debate 
within  the  U.S.  delegation  as  to  what  our 
position  should  be.  The  large  majority  be- 
lieved that  we  had  conformed  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  unity  by  being  Instrumental  In 
causing  a  major  shift  of  political  emphasis 
in  the  document,  and  helping  to  ensure  that 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  liberation  movement  was 
not  characterized  as  being  tied  to  the  strate- 
gy of  detente.  They  noted  that  the  document 
bore  only  this  one  minor  reference  to  de- 
tente, and  did  not  point  to  detente  as  the 
road  to  Puerto  Rlcan  independence.  They 
alijo  lioted  that  the  document  contained  not 
one  r^fercnc-.'  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Otliers, 
howe  •c.-,  were  lincomfortable  with  any  faV" 
orable  reference  to  detente  no  matter  hew 
miner  it  .seemed. 

Th"  decisive  factor  in  our  considerations 
was  undoubtedly  the  position  of  the  Puerto 
Riran  delegation  Itself.  In  the  midst  of  the 
draft  in:  c.-^mmission's  deliberations,  tliey 
Jrliied  rs  for  a  special  meeting  which  In- 
cluded almost  oi:r  entire  delegation  and  the 
leader.'-hip  of  every  element  within  the 
Puerto  Kican  delegation.  Here,  we  were  urged 
to  understand  the  importance  to  the  Puerto 
Bicnii  delegation  of  the  characterization  of 
their  struggle  as  being  consistent  with  de- 
tente, in  much  the  same  way  as  economic 
and  military  support  for  the  Vietnamese  tind 
the  P!,0  lia.s  been  carried  on  even  within  the 
context  of  detente.  Detente  was  seen  as  a 
strategy  which  neutralizes  the  United  States 
mliitarily,  providing  -space"  for  the  growth 
and  success  of  liberation  movements.  Thus, 
while  they  agreed  with  and  appreciated  our 
etlorts  to  re-orient  the  political  thrust  of  the 
document,  the  Puerto  Ricans  explicitly  dls- 
ajn-eed  with  our  suggestion  that  all  refer- 
ence to  detente  be  eliminated. 

Wlien  the  final  document  was  presented  to 
our  delegation  following  days  of  Internal 
struggle,  it  was  endorsed  by  the  entire  dele- 
gation with  one  abstention.  Even  though  a 
few  of  us  still  retained  some  small  reserva- 
tions about  the  reference  to  detente,  and 
could  only  guess  at  what  our  constituent 
organizations  would  want  us  to  do,  we  made 
our  decision  to  support  the  document.  In 
short,  we  believed  that  we  had  come  to 
Havana  because  of  our  solidarity  with  and 
support  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  liberation 
movement.  Its  goals  and  Its  strategies.  This 
purpose  would  hardly  be  served  were  we  to 
permit  a  purist  and  rigid  position  regarding 
one  phrase  to  prevent  us  from  supporting  a 
document  which  was  In  the  rest  of  its  hun- 
dreds of  phrases  and  sentences  politically 
acceptable.  In  fact,  failure  to  endorse  the 
docimicnt  would  have  meant  failure  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  one  concrete  expression  of 
support  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  struggle  which 
the  conference  was  called  \ipon  to  make.  We 
felt  that  this  would  be  a  sectarian,  divisive 
act. 

Additionally,  as  a  Guild  delegate,  I  thought 
it  clear  that  the  NEC's  deci-slon  to  participate 
In  the  Havana  Conference  contemplated  our 
joining  in  a  reasonable  declaration  express- 
ing the  urflty  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

At  the  final  plenary  session,  the  Confer- 
ence endorsed  the  Oeneral  Declaration  with- 
out dissent.  Thus,  every  independent  social- 
ist and  non-aligned  country  as  well  as  every 
liberation  movement  there  represented  con- 
curred In  the  position  otir  delegation 
adopted. 

There  were  several  other  areas  of  serious 
political   disagreement  and  struggle  within 
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the  drafting  commission.  Two  particularly 
sharply  divided  debates  centered  on  tho 
nature  of  the  support  for  the  five  Puerto 
Rlcan  Nationalists  Imprisoned  In  the  U.S. 
and  on  the  extent  of  commitment  to  on- 
going solidarity  work  which  the  conference 
would  make.  In  each  case,  the  result  reached, 
though  it  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  delegation,  basically  ac- 
corded with  their  aims  and  was  considerably 
different  from  the  position  urged  by  Soviet- 
bloc  countries. 

r.    AFTERMATH    AND    CONCLUSION 

The  initial  response  to  the  Conference  on 
the  part  of  all  participants — especially  the 
Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  delegations — was  eu- 
phoric. The  Puerto  Ricans  had  substantially 
achieved  their  goals  for  the  Conference.  The 
U.S.  delegation  had  been  able  to  conduct 
principled  political  struggle,  had  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  had  remained — Indeed  grown 
more — unified  in  the  process.  Members  of 
the  delegation  who  had  themselves  enter- 
tained some  doubts  or  skepticism  about  the 
extent  of  Soviet  domination  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  frankly  amazed  at  the  ability  of 
an  Independent  U.S.  delegation  to  play  a 
politically  viable  role  at  such  conferences, 
and  concluded  that  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  error  to  accept  the  counsel  of  those 
who  had  urged  that  the  Conference  be  boy- 
cotted. 

Shortly  after  our  return  to  the  United 
States,  however,  we  discovered  that  criticism 
of  the  Conference  continued  to  be  put  for- 
ward by  some  grovips.  This  criticism  was  no 
longer  based  on  unfounded  speculation. 
Rather,  It  was  grounded  In  complete  mis- 
understanding and  distortion  of  what  bad 
occurred  in  Havana. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  refer  to  every  mis- 
representation that  has  been  made,  but 
hopefully,  the  description  fcivea.  here  will 
dispel  the  notion  that  the  Conference  was 
a  Soviet  ploy  foisted  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Uljeration  movement.  It  bespeaks  very  llttie 
confidence  and  respect  for  the  recognized 
leadership  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  struggle  to 
characterize  them  as  some  groups  in  the  U.S. 
left  have  done,  as  dupes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Only  arrogance  and  national  chauvinism  can 
account  for  such  a  posture. 

For  the  Puerto  Rlcan  liberation  movement, 
the  Havana  Conference  marked  a  significant 
advance  in  international  solidarity  with 
their  struggle,  in  accordance  with  their  aims 
and  strategies.  For  the  U.S.  left,  it  marked  a 
healthy  advance  in  our  ability  to  forge  prin- 
cipled unity  among  diverse  political  posi- 
tions, and  a  departure  from  growing  tenden- 
cies toward  sectarianism.  For  the  Guild,  it 
was  a  concrete  expression  of  the  principles 
that  should  guide  our  international  work — 
support  for  national  liberation  struggles  and 
respect  for  the  choices  which  they  make. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  Guild's  non- 
sectarian  history  and  practice  enabled  us  to 
aid  the  remarkable  unity  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, it  is  a  history  and  practice  of  which 
we  should  be  proud  and  which  we  should 
struggle  to  maintain.  One  hopes  that  the 
Conference  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  who 
would  have  us  abandon  that  non-sectarlan- 
Ism  and  narrow  our  political  focus,  or  have 
us  engage  in  second-guessing  and  undercut- 
ting the  political  leadership  of  the  national 
liberation  movements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UTAH'S  WINNER  OP  THE  VETERANS 
OP  POREIGN  WARS  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM,  MR. 
RICHARD  GEIGER 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  speech, 
written  by  Richard  Geiger,  a  17-year-old 
Utahan  from  my  district.  This  speech 
won  the  State  'Veterans  Speech  Award 
and  has  now  qualified  for  competition  on 
the  National  level.  The  topic  for  all 
contestants  was:  "What  Our  Bicenten- 
nial Heritage  Means  to  Me". 

The     1975-76    VPW    Voice    of     Democracy 

SCHOLAKSHIP        PKOGRAM         UTAH        WINNEB, 

RicRAHD  M.  Geiger 

I  have  been  alive  about  eighteen  years 
now  .  .  .  The  United  States  of  America  have 
lived  for  two  hundred.  That's  just  more  than 
ten  times  as  long  as  I  lived.  But  is  200  years 
so  long  in  the  life  of  a  nation?  Just  as  eight- 
een years  is  only  the  beginning  of  my  life, 
two  hundred  Is  just  the  beginning  of  the  life 
of  our  country.  The  eighteenth  year  of  my 
life  wiU  be  a  turning  point  for  me.  I  will 
begin  to  assume  the  responsibilities  this 
country  assigns  to  Its  adult  citizens.  I  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  casting  my  vote 
in  the  next  election  for  President.  The  vote 
Is  part  of  the  heritage  handed  down  to  me. 

I  will  use  that  vote  and  other  channels  of 
democracy  to  help  Institute  necessary  change, 
for  as  in  the  first  years  of  my  life,  the  first 
years  of  my  country's  life  have  been,  at 
times,  tiirbulent.  Just  as  I  have  made  mis- 
takes, and  will  continue  to  make  them,  so 
has  and  so  will  the  United  States.  But  it's 
my  responsibility  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  aspects  of  my  heri- 
tage that  I  believe  in.  It's  also  just  as  im- 
portant to  try  and  rid  my  country  of  any 
aspects  I  feel  are  not  right.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  democracy  and  no  other 
system  of  government  asks  as  much  from 
Its  people. 

The  means  I  can  use  to  input  my  voice  into 
this  democracy  are  all  parts  of  my  heritage. 
If  the  freedoms  of  speech,  religion  and  press 
are  violated  or  abused,  I  must  act  to  pre- 
serve that  heritage. 

Another  part  of  my  heritage  is  the  respon- 
sibility to  keep  a  watch  for  violation  of 
others'  rights.  I  must  act  to  instire  against 
future  Kent  State's  and  Watergates. 

At  times  I  will  be  a  dissenting  voice,  and 
that,  too  is  a  part  of  my  heritage.  The  birth 
of  our  nation  was  conceived  In  dissent. 

In  striving  to  improve,  the  United  States 
we  must  all  never  forget  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  and  we  must  fight  to  maintain  the  good 
things  we  have.  In  remembering  the  Thomas 
Jeffersons  we  must  also  remember  the  Joe 
McCarthys  and  Richard  Nixon. 

Perhaps  Millard  Fillmore  said  it  best  in 
his  message  to  Congress  in  1850: 

"I  believe  no  event  would  be  hailed  with 
more  gratification  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  the  amicable  adjustment  of  some 
questions  of  difficulty,  which  have,  for  a  long 
time,  agitated  the  country." 

So  just  as  my  life  Is  only  beginning,  and  I 
turn  my  eyes  to  my  past  then  look  to  the 
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future,  so  must  all  Americans  search  the  past 
to  find  a  path  to  the  future,  and  there  is  no 
more  fitting  a  time  to  do  this  than  thU,  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  our  Independence.  But  as  we  celebrate 
our  first  two  hundred  years,  we  must  look 
forward  to  our  next  two  hundred  years,  and 
be  willing  to  lend  our  hands  to  the  molding 
of  the  future  with  as  much  care  and  energy 
as  those  before  us.  Let's  make  sure  that  we 
will  be  around  to  celebrate  in  two  hundred 
more  years. 


TENTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  WANT 
NEW  SPENDING  PRIORITIES 


HO.N.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
popular  campaign  theme  of  this  election 
year  seems  to  be  anti-govemment,  espe- 
cially anti-Federal  Government  and 
anti-Federal  spending.  Candidates  are 
outdoing  themselves  to  see  who  can  be 
the  most  negative  when  c<Mnmenting  on 
our  Government  performance  in  hopes  of 
capitalizing  on  what  they  perceive  to  be 
voters'  anti-Washington  attitudes. 

Yet  a  recent  survey  of  my  constituents 
reveals  that  people  are  not  necessarily 
enamored  of  the  "all  government  is  evil" 
school  of  thought.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily hold  that  the  "best  government  is 
no  government." 

In  fact,  the  13,000  respondents  replied 
overwhelmingly  that  their  main  interest 
is  in  seeing  that  the  priorities  of  Govern- 
ment spending  are  reordered  to  give  a 
prefeiTed  position  to  spending  for  do- 
mestic needs.  Residents  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  want  more  Federal 
funds  spent  on  energy  research,  pollu- 
tion control  and  mass  transit. 

They  would  like  to  see  Federal  spend- 
ing reduced  in  the  areas  of  defense,  high- 
ways and  aid  to  other  countries. 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated they  favor  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing Federal  funds  for  health,  education, 
social  security  benefits  and  the  creation 
of  new  jobs.  In  only  one  domestic  area, 
highway  construction,  did  a  majority 
favor  cutting  Federal  spending. 

In  an  area  of  particular  Interest  to  me, 
gun  control,  only  13  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  responded  said  they  would  not 
change  existing  gun  control  legislation,  a 
number  far  below  what  would  have  been 
expected  even  5  years  ago.  The  results 
indicate  growing  support  for  an  effective 
form  of  gun  control. 

Other  findings  of  the  survey  sliow  sup- 
port for  tax  reform,  a  preference  for  us- 
ing general  revenues  to  pay  for  social 
security  benefits,  and  a  desire  for  Gov- 
ernment action  to  shape  national  food 
policy. 

Tlae  complete  questionnaire  results  fol- 
low: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lOTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRia,  ILLINOIS 
[In  percent] 


MaicJi  8,  197 G 


Fivor      Oppose    Undecided 


Fwor      Oppos*    Undecided 


1.  Please  indicate  your  position  on  eac*-  of  t^'e  f:Ilowi''g  foreign 
poiicy  questions : 

(a)  Continue  detente  pol.cy  o'  co'jper jt;on  witfi  tie 

Soviet  Union li,i 

(b)  Use   Anner!r3n   civilians   to   n-jnitor    M''Jule    [  ist 

truce 5: 

(c)  Resume  S3le  of  arms  to  Tij.h  =  < 39 

(a)  Reduce  sale  of  Ameiican  ai  ms  to  foreign  countries. .  57 

(e)  Restrict  fj^eign  inve'fiie'ts  n  fMs  country SI 

7  Plojoe  give  your  resp'jp';e  to  ei^"  J  fie  pioposals  to/ 
Lej'.nj  with  eiierp*  pioblems 

(j)  Increase  development  o'  coal  ;olir,  ?nd  geothermal 

energy 97 

(I')  Increase  development  of  iiLClear  energy 76 

(u)  Restr.ct  maiot  oil  comoames  to  only  1  phase  of  the 
:il  busine<;£— either  pioduction,  rei.ning,  dis- 
tribution or  marketing M 

(,11  Prohibit  oil  companies  from  oivnmg  other  eierg, 

sources  (coal,  uranium,  natiitiii  gas,  etc) 50 

(e)  Postpone  Clean  3ir  standards Z\ 

(')  Decontrol  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  nimeriiately,..  41 

(g)  Impose  suLitantial  tax  on  "gas-juzzlcg  '  autos M 

(1)  Impose  additional  taxes  on  gasoline  22 

(i)   Limit  the  amount  of  imported  o;l,  with  rationing  ,t 

shortages  develop <2 

3.  Please  give  your  views  on  e,ich  u'  tne  .ssues  feljfeJ  to  the 

supply  and  price  offood: 

(i>  Provide  Federal  Government  reg  lUt.on   o!  large 

grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  U, 'ion 72 

("0  Promote  antitrust  action  to  stimulate  more  competi- 
tion in  segments  of  the  food  iTlustiy- 17 

!:)  R?lax  environmental  standards  to  alloA  Ai1er  use 

of  fertilizers  and  pesticides 2S 

(j)  Increase  farm  price  suppoits 20 

(")  Provide  stricter  Federal  Government  regulation  of 

food  colorings  and  other  food  additives 75 

(f)  Encourage  more  farmers'-markets  so  that  farmers 

and  consumers  can  deal  directly  with  each  otfier.  9! 

ij)  Establish  an  international  gram  reserve  system dZ 

4.  Pleise  give  your  response  to  proposals  regarong  tax  polic, ; 

(a)  Establish  a  stronger  minimum  lax  so  that  all  tax- 

payers will  pay  their  "ta:r  share     in  taxes 71 

(b)  Eliminate  tax  shelters  v*hich  allow  soifie  in.esto's 

to  defer  or  avoid  paying  taxes    (3 

(..)  Provide  individuals  ^ith  ne«  tax  breaks  or  tax 

incentives  for  the  c"sts  of  higher  education 6i 

(d)  Provide  nev^  tax  breaks  or  tax  incentives  tor  small 

business 71 

(^)  Make  no  changes  in  the  existing  tax  la.vs 10 

(.1)  Provide  new  tax  breaks  or  tax  incentives  to  stimu- 
late investment  in  corporate  stocks  and  bonds, 

and  savings  institutions .     .,       b3 

(g;  Eliminate  all  tax  breaks  or  tax  incentives,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  taxes  for  in'-".iJuals 
a"d  business. - i) 


30 


12 


39 

9 

♦7 

14 

30 

13 

36 

IJ 

1 

2 

U 

10 

33 


IS 


43 

10 

I) 

7 

bO 

9 

45 

5 

73 

5 

48 


2! 


IQ 


64 
67 

11 
13 

IS 

8 

s 

24 

4 
14 

20  I 

s 

27 

5 

27 

7 

19 
79 

8 

n 

3S 

a 

Zi 

16 

5.  A.  Please  indicate     our  vievys  on  issues  related  to  the 
economy, 
(j)  Sharply  increase  the  number  of  public  seri/ice  jobs 

duiing  periods  of  high  unemployment 

(\i)  Extend  this  yeai's  tax  cut  in  1975 

(r)  Lower  interest  rates. 

(d)  Proviu''  incieaseo  fax  cuts  to  small  business 

fe)  Pron  le  increased  tax  cuts  f-  large  corporations 

8.  Beginning  with  the  next  fiscal  ve^^r  should  the  Fedeial 
Governn-.enf  spnrd  more,  le--  v  thp  s>nie  ,v  it  now 
?pends  jo  the  foil  '//ing 


U)  Highei  education 

(6)  National  defense . 

(c)  Social  secuiity  benefit*. 

(d)  Cieal.ng  iisa  jobs 

(e)  Hi;h«ay  constructiort. .    

(f)  Military  aid  to  other  countries 

^i,)  [conainic  a:il  to  other  couiitiies  ..... 

r>'l  Elementary,  "■■^onJary  educitijn , 

(>  Health  C6te 

(i)  Eneigy  reseaicn . 

(k)  Fcod  to  poor  countries 

(l>  Polfulion  control   _ '...'"..'.. 

(m)  Ma-s  tioiisit . 

(n)  Housing     ,    ...        , 

(j)  Vocat  onjl  edjca*  on 

V/h,rh  po-iti';n  to  ynu  favor  re,3afding  piin  control' 

(j)  Ban  the  sale  and  n-anufaCuie  of  all  handgun 
evcept  for   polii-e,  militn-    anii  liLi'n^ed  pi^'.'i 
club<:    ...        ....  . .       ... 

(1)  Bin  only  cheap  handguns 

(c)  Requiie  legistration  of  hanriguiiN  oy  Itieii  owners 

<d)  Provide  no  adiiil.onilgund  I'oi 'rol  la^-- 

Which  pr  p'l^al  regarding  national  nO'  th  i'i'.u:,''ce  dt.  you 
favor' 
(,d)  Provide  crmp.ehensi.'e  n-honal  hp.^lth  inurance 

f  if  all  Ame.icans  financed  like  social  secuiitv 
C'li  Peouire  all  employe's  to  pi'ivnae   private  healin 

insurance  tor  their  emplo,»e- 
^-1  F'o.ide  govtrnmenl  healtf^  'n'ui.tnce  tn  cover  cu^t 

III  catastrnphic  illness 
(\>  Gavernment  !o  take  no  jct  on  j.i  iiauunjl  hoaltn 
iiisuiance 
if  socjI  security  berf  '-  are  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  ,ind 
our  a.;ing  population,  additional  funds  will  have  t^.  be 
provided.  How  should  we  pay  for  Ihn.e  bsoe-  ts' 

(a>  lise  general  revenues 

(b)  li;riej:e  the  social  secuiil,  payioli  Uk  (now  ^et  .i! 

:i  85  percent)      .. 

(;i  I  iciease  the  .imoui ;  of  earning'  taxed  mow  In,  iied 
to  the  ht ill,  100  of  yearly  ejrnmgs) 
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REPORT  ON  BUDGET  CEILINGS 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATrv'LS 

Monday,  March  8,  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wihh  to 
Inform  my  colleagues  in  the  House  on 
the  status  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  con- 
gressional budget.  A§_>'ou  know,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  been  notifying 
the  HoLise  on  a  weekly  basis  about  where 
Congress  stands  in  relation  to  the  ceil- 
ings on  budget  authority  and  outlays  and 
the  revenue  floor  adopted  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  466. 

The  current  level  of  funding  thanges 
last  week's  notification.  Two  spending 
bills  were  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
cleared  for  Presidential  action.  The 
amount  of  funding  contained  in  these 
bills  have,  tlierefore.  been  counted 
against  the  amount  remaining  in  the 
following  amounts: 

F' ^raJ  I'-^ar  i:<7o 

Budget 
authority 

Dffe;:.i:  re-olution  (H.  Res.  1058) 

S'.ipplenient.-al  legislative  appropri- 
ations  (H.J.  Res.  811) 33 

In  addition  to  these  pending  bills,  the 
total  budget  still  remains  verj-  sensitive 


to  economic  trends  and  it.s  resultant  ef- 
fect on  spending. 

In  summary,  I  must  warn  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  the  current 
spending  level  leaves  little  room  for  new 
spending  legislation  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  which  was  not  contem- 
plated in  this  year's  budget  resolution. 

CoNC.RESSION.\L  BCDGET  OFFICE, 

Wu^Jihigtor.  DC.  Man-It  5,  1976. 
Hon,  lin-  ILK  Ad.\ms, 

Chairman.  Cor^miit'C  or   ?':a  Bu.i'jrt. 
W'ls'r.n-ytoi.  DC. 

Dr.\R  Mr.  Cn^IK^I.^N:  Pursaiit  to  .sect. on 
308ibi  and  la  aid  of  .section  311(b)  of  the 
Congre.^lonal  Budget  Ac^  this  letter  provides 
an  up-to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  lev- 
els of  new  budget  authorltv.  estimated  out- 
lavs  a:id  estimated  re.'enues  in  comparison 
with  the  appropriate  levels  for  these  Items 
contained  In  the  most  recently  Bjrreed  to 
CDnrurrent  re.-^oIi;t!on  on  the  1976  budget. 
Thl.s  tabulation  is  as  of  clo.  f  of  bu£ine->o 
March  4,  197u. 

[In  mirions  of  dollars] 


Conference       agree- 
ments  ratified    by 
bo'h    Houses 
Current 
level 

Appropriate     level 
Amount 
remaining 

Slncove!--, 


396,738 

'.08,000 
11,262 


A:  ijf  M.  Rrvr.iN, 

Director. 

^^^lLlA.■.it^  i  Wi.\:i  SUruS  RCPCRT,  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  1976 

AS  Of  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAf!    '    197G 

[1,1  ni.il.siis  ol  dolldt^l 


Budget 

authoiity 


Ojtl^,s 


0\t- 

layi 

1 


Enacted 
Entitlement  au 

thorit]!     requiring 

further  ippropria- 

tion  action 
Continuing     resolj 

tion  autfiorlty 


Budget 

autfior- 

ity 

?35.441 


7,079 
4.185 


OjtU,s 


Revenues 


3S2,585  301,100 


634S 
2.027 


1    Fi.ictef- 

(.i)  Permane.  1  .ippropiistions" 
CBU  estimate  (Dec.  19, 

1975)... 

Current    estin-jte;    No 

ctiange. 

(b;  Oulljys    from    balances    of 

prior  Year  Appropriations: 

CBO  estimate  (Dec  19, 

1975) 

Current    es!im,ite:    Ni 
cliange. 
(c)  Off-setting  receipts: 

CBO  estimate  (Dec.  19, 

1975) 

Currant    estimate:    Ni> 
chanfa. 


191,228      1S3  v!l 


70.917 


-52,607    -52,607 


I 
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Bud|rt 
authomy       Outlays 


(d)  Signed!  ntolamv: 

1.  Appropriation    legts- 
lation: 
080      estimate 

(Dec.  19, 1975)     110,273       65,671 
Current  estimate: 
Defense 
(Public 
Law 
94-212, 
Feb.  9, 

1976) 90,467       64,306 

Labor, 
Health, 
Education, 
and 

Welfare 
(Public 
Law 
94-206, 
Jan.  28, 

1976) 36,074       28,481 

Subtotal, 
appro- 
priation 
legislation.  (235,814)  (158,458) 

2.  Spending  legislation 

whicti     does     not 
require  further  ap- 

ftropriation    legis- 
ation: 
CBO      estimate 

(Dec.  19, 1975).      10, 006         2, 175 
Current  estimate.: 
No  change. 

3.  Rescission  deferral 

legislation: 
Current  estimate: 
Deferral 
resolution, 
H.  Res. 
1058  (Mar. 
3,1976) 1 

Subtotal, 
enacted  ..  (385,441)  (362,585) 
2.  Entitlement  authority  requirinn  fur- 
ther appropriation  action: 
(a)  New    spending    legislation 
(which  has  been  enacted 
into  law)  that  requires  fur- 
ther appropriation  legisla- 
tion: 
Function  050: 

1.  Military    retired 

pay      (Public 
Law  94-106). . 

Function  600: 

2.  Foodstamp  (Pub- 

lic   Law    94- 
182).. 


9 


-3 


-3 


Bddcrt 

authority 

Outlays 

3.  School  luncb  and 

child  nutrition 

(Public     Uw 
94-105) 

713 

665 

Function  700: 

4.  Veterans  disabil- 

ity benefits  in- 

crease (Public 

Law  94-71)... 

449 

!7 

5.  Medical  care  and 

doctors    sup- 

port    (Public 

Law  94-123).. 

40 

40 

6.  Veterans  pension 

increase  (Pub- 

lic   Law    94- 

169) 

100 

100 

Function  800: 

7.  Civil       service- 

National  Guard 

technician  re- 

tiiement  (Pub- 

lic   Uw    94- 

126) 

8 

8 

Allowances: 

8.  Salary    increase 

for  Federal  ex- 

ecutives (Pub- 

lic   Law    94- 

82) 

50 

50 

Subtotal 

(1,  366) 

(1,306) 

(b)  Reestimate  of  existing  en- 

titlemenl  authority  which 

requires    further    appro- 

priation legislation: 

Function  500: 

1.  Social     services 

supplemental.. 

78C 

336 

Function  550: 

2.  Medicaid        pro- 

gram      .  . 

4% 

418 

Function  600: 

3.  AFDC      supple- 

mental   

640 

640 

Function  700: 

4.  Veterans     read- 

justment ben- 

efits  

800 

745 

Function  800: 

5.  (yvil  service  re- 

tirement fund. 

175 

175 

6.  (bairns          and 

Judgements.  _ 

225 

225 

Pay  supplemental: 
050: 

National      De- 

fense  

2,013 

1,951 

Allowances 

575 

550 

Subtotal 

(5,  713) 

(5,400) 

Subtotal,  en- 

titlement 

authority.. 

(7, 079) 

(6,346) 

Con- 
tinuing 
resolu- 
tioa 
apprcpri-     Projected 
ations         outlays 


3.  C^tlnuing  resolution  appropriations: 
CBO  Estimate 

Forej^  assistance 3,054          1.36! 

District  of  Columbia 385              324 

Miscellaneous  items 

Disease  control 

1.  General  disease 20               20 

2.  Immunization 5                 5 

3.  Lead  paint _.  ,      4                  4 

Subtotal.  Disease  Control (29)           (29) 

National   nstitute:  of  Health: 

1.  Cancer ig                ig 

2.  Dental  research 5                  5 

3.  Arthritis 4                  4 

4.  Neurological 8                  6 

5.  Allergy g                  g 

6.  Genera!  medical 41                39 

7.  Child  health 10                  9 

8    Aging .._  2                  2 

9.  Heart  and  lung 21                21 

!0.  Eye _.  5                   5 

11.  Environmental  health.. 2                .^2 

12.  Research  resources (1)                (i) 

Subtotal,  National  Institutes 

of  Health. (124)          (US) 

Alcohuiism,   Drug   Abuse,   and   Mental 
Health  Administrat!-3n: 

1.  Mental  health 15              (ij 

2.  Drug  abuse,  training (i)              (1) 

3.  Drug    abuse,    community    pro- 

Erams-- - 109                11 

4.  Diug  abuse.  Slate  grants.- 35                  4 

5.  Alcoholism  training 1               (i) 

Manpower: 

1.  Capitation loj                 q 

2   Start-up "  3                q 

3.  Financial  distress ^  5                0 

'.  Special  prcjects 33               g 

5.  NHS  scholarships 23              23 

6.  Special  education  programs 53               u 

Subtotal,  Manpower (223)           (42) 

Assistant  Secretary  fcr  Human  Deyetop- 

ment i4g              75 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 62             62 

Subtotal,    continuing    resolution 
app.-opriations...: (4, 18S)      (2,027) 


Bud^  Budget 

authority        OuUays  authority      Outlays 

4.  Conferenca   agreement    nrtliedlnr                                            Current  level 396,738     370  958 

both  Houses:  Supptommtal  l^sb-  2nd  budget  resoiubon  ceil- 

/iTi  J^^ix*""*""*^  '''*              „                                  '"P 408,000      374,900 

(n.j.Kes.«ll) 33 Amount  remaining 11,262         3,942 

'  Less  than  J500,000. 

STATUS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BUDGET  CEILINGS,  BY  FUNCTION,  AS  OF  MAR.  4,  1975 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Revenues 


301,100 

300,800 
300 


Current  level 
(as  of  Mar.  4, 1976) 


2d  budget  resolution 


Difference  over  (+) 

under  (— )  2d  budget 

resolution 


050— National  defense..  .  iiw  ktd 

150- International  affairs. -...".."."  "".""M 4  05fi 

250-Generalscience,  space,  and  technology            '           4'^ 

350— Natural  resources,  environment,  and  energy  .                      it'oqq 

400-AgricultMre "     " ■-  'i'?^ 

450  <:ommerce  and  transportation "" 15  760 

500— Community  and  regional  development .' 5' 417 

550— Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services              i«'  ito 

600-Health """  33'?7» 

700— Income  security. " 137  531 

70O-Veterans'  benefits  and  services       li'eii 

750— Law  enforcement  ahd  justice.                                    ' " "  Voii 

800— General  government """ " 3  451 

850— Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  asajstanca g'ss^ 

900— Interest " ,"  qs  ini 

Allowances ] \  "■?ji 

950    Undistributed  offsetting  receipts.... --.--"-.'.-.-.-.---..'.'."'.".""_.'."".'.".".'""".".''.'."  -17  100 

Tot"' r  396,738 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


92,184 
4,534 
4,572 

10,946 
2,883 

17,367 
5,903 

19,561 

32,809 
128, 251 

18,886 
3,326 
3,295 
7,252 

35,400 

890 

-17, 100 


101,000 
6,000 
4,700 

18  700 
4,100 

19,000 
9.500 

21,300 

33,600 
137,500 

19,900 
3.300 
3,300 
7.300 

35,400 

500 

-17,100 


91,900 
4,900 
4,600 

11,400 
2,600 

18,300 
7,000 

20,900 

32,900 
128,200 

19,100 
3,400 
3,300 
7,300 

35,400 

800 

-17, 100 


-422 

-1,944 

-47 

-701 

20 

-3,240 

-4,083 

-2, 771 

-322 

31 

-226 

-89 

151 

2,253 

1 

125 

0 


2f. 

-366 

-28 

-454 

283 

-933 

-1,097 

-1,339 

-91 

51 

-214 

-74 

-5 

-48 

0 

90 

0 


370,958 


408,000 


374,900 


-11,262 


-8,942 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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March  9,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  George  McGov- 
ERN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 


The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Lord,  our  God.  create  in  us  clean 
hearts,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
us,  as  we  dedicate  our  lives  to  Thy  serv- 
ice this  day.  Renew  our  confidence  in  the 
far  off  divine  event  toward  which  the 
course  of  man  and  nations  moves.  Keep 
us  alert  and  expectant  for  that  break- 
through In  history,  that  Godly  Interven- 
tion, which  will  turn  all  men  and  all  na- 
tions to  live  as  children  of  Thy  king- 
dom. Confirm  our  faith  in  the  Lord  of 
History  through  an  understanding  of  the 
days  of  our  own  years,  through  compan- 
ionship with  great  souls,  through  mo- 
ments of  quiet  withdrawal,  through  con- 
stant communion  with  nature,  with  his- 
tory, and  with  Thee.  Help  us  so  to  live 
with  Thee  this  day  that  at  the  end  we 
may  join  the  Psalmist  in  saying: 

"O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations: 
praise  him.  all  ye  people.  For  His  merci- 
ful kindness  is  great  toward  us:  and  the 
truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord." — iPsalm  117  >. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMEhTT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRE-SIDENT   pro  TZ.MPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  9.  19Tr; 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  oCQcl&l  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Ocorge  Mc- 
Oo\'ERK.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

J.\ME3   O.   E.\STI..\ND. 

President  pro  tempvc 

Mr.  McGOVERN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  Pi-e.sident  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, March  5,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  ."^o  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION     OP     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  calendar  items 
Nos.  651,  652,  and  653. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL  OF 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
RELATING  TO  THE  YOUTH  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  3B5'  disap- 
proving the  deferral  of  certain  budget 
authority  relating  to  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Thiit  the  Senate  dl.'^Appro.-es  the 
proposed  deferr.il  of  budget  authority  for  the 
Youth  Con.servatlc-u  Corps  (numbered  D  76- 
101  I. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL  OF 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AITTHORITY 
RELATING  TO  INDIAN^  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  388 1  disapprov- 
ing the  proposed  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority for  construction  grants  to  public 
schools  in  Indian  reservation  areas,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Senate  dl.>:approves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (defer- 
ral numbered  D  76-103)  for  construction 
grantd  to  public  .schools  in  Indian  reservation 
areas  set  forth  In  the  special  me-ssage  tran.?- 
mltted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
February  6.  1976,  under  section  1013  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DLTILNG 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL  OP 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  IN- 
DIAN    HEALTH     FACILITIES 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  366 »  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
Indian  health  facilities,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatioixs  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  line  2  after  Deferral"  iiu-en  "D  76  39 
and"; 

On  line  4,  after  on"  Insert  "July  26,  1975. 
and"; 

So  a-i  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
propo.sed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (Defer- 
ral D  76-39  and  D  76  97 »  for  Indian  health 
facilities  set  forth  In  the  special  message 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  July  26,  1975,  and  January  23.  1976,  under 
section  1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  .^ct 
of  1974. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Tl-.f  re.'olution.  as  amended,  wa.s  agreed 
to 


S.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  the  di.''tlngulshed  Republican 


leader  and  I  met  with  various  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  their  staffs.  The  purpose  was  to  fol- 
low up  on  the  statement  which  we  issued 
a  few  weeks  ago,  directed  to  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
to  seek  a  way  to  break  an  impasse  on 
S.  1.  which  has  generated  so  much  con- 
troversy from  both  the  right  and  the  left. 
This  was  done  in  our  capacities  as  the 
Senate's  leaders  and.  certainly,  was  in- 
tended in  no  way  to  infringe  upon  the 
re.spons-ibilities  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Furthermore,  I  could 
not  speak  as  one  with  authority  on  sub- 
stance, because  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  But 
I  am  interested  in  legislation  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  commitment  made  that  the 
joint  leadership  would  meet  with  the  var- 
ious members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  that  meeting  was  held  in  my 
ofMcp  on  yesterday  afternoon. 

Vvhen  the  meeting  convened,  I  made 
the  following  statement: 

G«:ntle.\ien:  I  asked  to  meet  with  you  on 
S  1  to  expre?^  my  concern  about  the  status  of 
the  m.itier. 

Klrst.  I  agree  that  there  is  need  to  bring 
revi-loa  to  the  Criminal  Code,  to  provide 
more  uiui'ormlty,  corislstency,  and  logic  to 
iti  cfjinplcx  and  often  confusing  applications. 
In  that  sense.  I  am  In  full  accord  with  the 
Brown  Commission's  studj  and  recommenda- 
tion.<. 

I  atn  i:-.tore>ted  ixi  S.  1  a,?  well  because  it 
contains  two  features  which  I  consider  of 
pariunoinit  importance  to  the  Criminal  Code. 
One  would  provide  a  program  to  provide  com- 
peuiation  to  crime  victims — an  endeavor 
which  I  have  advocated  for  years,  and  which. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  Sen- 
ate has  pa.ssed  on  five  different  occasions, 
but  the  Hou.-iC  has  taken  no  action  on. 

Se.'ond.  I  am  Interested  In  those  provisions 
which  would  stiffen  penalties  and  Impose 
mandatory  Jail  lerm.-i  against  gun  criminals, 
those  who  not  only  commit  crime  but  who 
resort  to  weapons  of  violence  In  perpetrating 
tlieir  offense. 

Tlie  carrying  of  a  gun  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  under  my  proposal,  would 
be  a  separate  offense.  I  repeat,  a  sentence 
imposed  for  this  infraction  of  the  law 
would  not  run  concurrently  but  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  sentence  imposed 
for  the  crime.  That  bill,  likewise,  has 
passed  this  body  once,  at  least.  It  has  not 
been  taken  up  in  the  House: 

I,  therefore,  support  a  great  deal  of  what 
l3  contained  In  S.  1 — perhaps  90  percent  of 
its  contents.  But  there  are  provisions  I  can- 
not "support  and  because  of  them  I  would 
vote  against  the  measure  unless  some  sub- 
stantial chauijes  or  deletions  are  made. 

It  was  with  that  view  In  mind  that  I  ap- 
proached Senator  Scott,  the  dlbtlnguished 
Republican  leader.  In  mid  February.  Togeth- 
er we  delineated  some — let  me  repieat  that 
word,  some — of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
are  acutely  sensitive,  controversial  or  which 
we  find  partic\ilarly  offensive.  There  are  prob- 
ably others. 

In  anv  case.  It  has  become  clear  to  both 
of  us,  I  believe,  that  unless  the  various  and 
diverse  liUerests  come  together  soon  on  these 
issues  and  on  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  them,  there  Is  little  or  no  hope  for 
any  measure  of  criminal  law  reform.  More- 
over, the  House  has  not  acted  and  probably 
will  not  act  unless  there  Is  movement  on  this 
side. 

So  what  I  sugge-r     and  I  think  Senator 
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Scott  joins  me  in  this — Is  tliat  this  bill  be 
rewritten  to  extract  as  much  as  possible  that 
impairs  Its  present  form:  that  It  be  rewrit- 
ten and  Introduced  as  a  brand  new  Criminal 
Code  reform  bill.  If  that  Is  passible,  then  I 
would  hope  the  Job  can  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible — this  week  perhaps.  If  not,  then  I 
think  we  might  veil  consider  the  Issue  dead. 
For  the  longer  these  matters  linger,  then  the 
longer  the  dissension  and  disaffection  remain 
and  neither  frankly  reflect  well  upon  this  In- 
stitution. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  I  have  made  my  ^suggestions 
along  with  Senator  Scott  but  a  make  no 
pretenses  about  What  might  be  done  sub- 
stantively In  all  respects  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. There  are  times,  however,  when  we 
can  agree  on  substance  and,  if  no  agreement 
is  possible,  then  we  can  vote — up  or  down — 
on  these  issues  on  which  there  la  no  accord. 
If  we  can  go  that  far — to  at  least  Identify 
and  act  upon  the  Issues  Involved  In  Criminal 
law  reform — It  will  be  a  major  achievement 
for  the  Senate. 

The  question  as  to  what  to  do  about  S.  1 — 
If  anything — repoees  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 


5G81 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSPIEIi).  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  rise  to  say  that  I  am  in  general 
agreement  with  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said.  Part  of  our 
purpose  has  been  to  advance  and  pro- 
mote legislation.  This  bill  has  many  fea- 
tures which  are  objectionable  to  many 
of  us,  including  myself,  as  I  have  said 
before  in  colloquy  on  this  floor. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  consists  of  a  simple  recodification 
of  existing  law  passed. 

I  would  favor  the  two  elements  men- 
tioned specifically  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  would  favor  other 
elements  in  the  bill.  I  would  not  favor 
the  very  strict  provisions  which.  In  my 
opinion,  impinge  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  There  are  other  objectionatde  pro- 
visions. 

I  think  the  essential  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  staffs  of  the  various  Sen- 
ators on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
been  in  touch  with  each  other  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
markup  of  a  bill.  ^ 

We  have  suggested  to  them  that  they 
let  us  know  within  the  next  2  weeks 
whether  such  a  markup  is  possible.  If  it 
is,  we  should  proceed  with  It.  If  It  is  not. 
I  agree  that  the  bill  would  have  little 
chance  in  the  other  body  in  view  of  the 
delay  in  this  body. 

As  to  the  use  of  my  own  time,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  transfer  it  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Baktlett)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  AFRICAN 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pzesldent,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TumrxT)  on  Thunday  of 
last  week  spoke  In  this  Chamber  In 


favor  of  economic  aid  to  Zambia  and 
Mozambique. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  dis- 
agreee  completely  with  the  apartheid 
poUcies  of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  many  internal  policies  of 
Russia  and  (Jhina  which  violate  basic 
freedoms. 

The  distinguished  Senator  said  that 
economic  aid  is  the  right  way  to  estab- 
lish peace  in  Africa,  to  help  avoid  a 
racial  war — a  war  that  I  believe  might 
spread  to  South  America  and  could 
strain  racial  harmony  in  the  United 
States. 

Marxist  Samora  Machel,  President  of 
Mozambique,  has  declared  a  state  of 
war  and  closed  the  border  with  Rho- 
desia. There  have  been  recent  reports 
that  indicate  Cuban  soldiers  disambark- 
ing,  Soviet  ships  arriving  in  the  port  of 
Beira.  apparently  with  Soviet  arms  in- 
cluded in  their  cargoes,  and  that  Soviet 
technicians  are  present  in  Mozambique. 
Mozambique  has  been  a  training  area 
for  guerrilla  activity  and  its  role  as  a 
staging  area  for  active  military  incur- 
sions in  Rhodesia  wUl  increase.  Presi- 
dent Machel's  government  is  clearly 
abetting  a  racial  holocaust  in  southern 
Africa  and  may  be  getting  ready  to 
throw  on  gasoline  and  apply  a  matoh. 
Closing  the  Mozambique-Rhodesia  bor- 
der will  strain  the  economy  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  is  critical  to  Rhodesia's  econ- 
omy as  weU. 

Obviously,  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  Mozambique  would  aid 
its  effort  to  mobilize  for  war  by  lighten- 
ing the  e(;onomic  burdens  and  would  be 
helpful  to  imderpln  its  military  capa- 
bilities. 

Because  the  distinguished  Senator  says 
this  proposed  American  economic  aid 
would  h^  bring  peace  to  Africa,  would 
he  explain  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
why  he  desires  to  hdp  a  Ck>mmunist 
country  such  as  Mozambique  and  why 
such  economic  aid  would  not  better  en- 
able Mosambique,  Russia,  and  Cuba  to 
escalate  a  bitter  war  between  the  races 
in  Rhodesia  and  Southern  Africa? 

Certainly,  economic  aid  to  Zambia,  as 
well  as  neighboring  Zaire,  both  moderate 
naticms  friendly  to  this  country,  is  in 
order.  Both  countries  have  opposed 
Soviet  and  Cuban  intervention  in  Angola 
and  their  aggression  to  implant  blatantly 
the  MFLA  as  the  government  of  Angola. 
The  ec(momies  of  Zambia  and  Zaire 
are  seriously  disb-essed.  The  price  of 
copper,  which  represents  90  percent  of 
Zambia's  foreign  exchange  and  70  per- 
cent oi  2:aire's,  is  unusually  low.  In  addi- 
tion, the  MFLA  in  Angola,  by  controlling 
the  Benguela  railroad  which  transports 
the  copper  to  the  AUanUc  port  of  Lobito, 
cmtrols  the  life  blood  of  both  countries. 
The  passage  of  the  Tunney  amend- 
msaaX  on  December  19, 1975.  which  cut  off 
military  aid  to  the  DNTTA-FNIiA  forces, 
gave  significant  military  advantage  to 
MPLA's  Soviet  equipped  Cuban  Army. 
encouraged  the  South  Africans  on  De- 
cember 23.  1975,  to  disengage  from  the 
Cubans  and  on  January  12,  1976,  to 
withdraw  to  the  area  of  the  Angola- 
Namibia  border,  and  signaled  the  end  of 
the  conventional  war  with  the  UNTTA- 


FNLA  forces  fifi^iting  for  constitutional 
government,  free  elections,  and  basic 
freedoms. 

My  distinguished  trieaO.  wants  to  fight 
military  power  in  Africa  with  economic 
aid.  I  ask  him  why  his  amendment  cut- 
ting off  military  aid  to  the  DNTTA-FNLA 
forces  did  not  merely  substitute  eco- 
nomic aid  for  military  aid  to  these  forces, 
or  would  he  have  preferred  giving  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  MFLA?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor favor  containing  Russia  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  with  economic  aid 
rather  than  NATO  military  forces? 

Without  ushig  American  troops  or 
civilians  in  Africa,  we  must  remember 
the  Teddy  Roosevelt  philosophy  of  "walk 
softly  but  carry  a  big  stick"— and  that 
the  big  stick  he  referred  to  was  not  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDEtrr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
myself,  I  ask  that  the  two  special  orders 
allotted  to  us  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  ccHnmunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McOovnM) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sxmdry  nominations  wlilch  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 
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PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 


A  message  from  the  President  oP^e 
United  States  announced  that  he  had  all- 
proved  and  signed  the  following  bill : 

March  4. 1976: 
S.  2117.  An  act  to  amend  section  5202  of 
title  10.  TTolted  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
detail,  pay.  and  succession  tu  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  tlie  Marine  Corps 
and  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  In  order  to  make  certain  disability  re- 
tirement determinations  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  of  De:eiise. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:10  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill  in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  12203.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  program.^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED     BILL     SICINED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUedbill: 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Hie  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  McGovzRW ) . 


ENROLLED      Bn.LS      SUiNKD 

At  2:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  4979.  An  act  to  establish  the  Chicka- 
saw National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  8508.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Camden,  Ark.,  for  airport  piu:- 
poees. 

H.R.  11700.  An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  specified  transac- 
tions by  certain  public  employee  retirement 
systems  created  by  the  State  of  New  York 
or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf). 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McGovERN)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  to  Budget  Request  for  Foreion 
Assistance — S.  Doc.  No.  94-160 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  foreign  as- 
sista^e  in  the  amount  of  (25.000.000  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  orderAd  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment  : 

H.R.  11893.  An  act  to  Increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit,  and  for  other  purposes 

(Rept.  No  94-687). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

A.-5  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  t!;e  Committee 
on  Armed  Services; 

Francis  Hughes,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
ni\  .\.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

'The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, .sub.tect  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
me'-.t  to  respond  to  requests  U)  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. » 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

.James  Gordon  Knapp.  of  California,  to  be 
an    A.sslstant    Secretary   of    the   Air   Force. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nomii.ee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.  > 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  William  Holmes  Cook,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals.  There  are  36  captains  in  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (list  beginning 
with  Robert  W.  Watkins'  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Allan  T.  Wood  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  to  be  major  general  and  8  in  the 
Navy  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (list  beginning 
with  Almon  C.  Wilson  >  and  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Air  Force,  there  are  6  tempo- 
rary appointments  to  major  general  and 
12  temporary  appointments  to  brigadier 
general  (list  beginning  with  Michael 
Collins » .  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  executive  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McOovERN).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  addition,  there  are  34  in 
the  Air  National  Guard  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force,  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  94  in  the  Regular 
Army  to  the  grade  of  major  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  February  18,  1976.  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  March  8,  1976,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2017)  to  amend  Uie 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  following  biU  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

H.R.  12203.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  CURTIS: 
S.  3092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  iucrea.se  PICA  and  self -employment  taxes; 
Hnd  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
vise the  retroactive  payments  and  retirement 
test  provisions,  and  phase  out  student  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program.  Referred  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY : 
S.  3093.  A  bill  to  require  that  major  replace- 
ment projects  proposed  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
S.  3094.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance  to   encourage  small-buslne.ss   concerns 
to  Implement  energy  conservation  measures. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Hou.sing  ard  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  3095.  A  bill  to  increase  the  protection  of 
conwiimers    by   reducing   permissible   devia- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  articles  made 
m  whole  or  in  part  of  gold.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
s  3096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dalia  Cuero. 
Reierred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.   3097.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Loretta 
Sloan.    Referred    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WEICKER    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Services  Act  of   1974  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral  share   of   financial    assistance   to   com- 
munity   action    agencies.    Referred    to    the 
Committee    on    Labor    and    Public    Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stone) : 
S.  3099.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Lee  County,  Fla.,  as  wilderness. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insul.-xr  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MATHIAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Javits  )  : 
S    3100.  A  bill   to  establish   an   American 
Constitution   Bicentennial   Foundation.  Re- 
ierred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   SPARKMAN    (by   request) :  " 
S.   3101.   A   bill   to  provide   for  increa.sed 
participation   by   the   United   States   In   the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978  for  carrying  out  that  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.    3103.   A   bill   to   provide   for   lncrea.sed 
participation  by  the  United  States  in   the 
Asian   Development   B^^nd.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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B7  Mr.  cmZiES  (for  hlma«U  ami  Mr. 
Bromi) : 

S.  3104.  A  blU  to  designate  m  wUdDmen 
certain  landa  within  tlM  Ctia— hoiiltita 
National  WUdlUe  Bef  uge.  nartda.  BaCarad 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  end  ^'fiTf* 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himaeU  and  Ur. 
Jacxsom)   (by  request) : 

B.  8105.  A  bill  to  authorlae  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Baseareb  and  Dereloimient  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  ff  tlim  S01 
of    the    Atomic    Energy    Act    ot    1964,    as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Beoiganl- 
zation  Act  of  1974,  and  sectton  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  Beaearch  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  and  If  and 
when  reported  by  that  committee,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Ttimii^i-  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.   BCCKI.ET,   Mr.  ScawxxKEK,  Mr. 
Both,  and  Mr.  BmsN)  : 

S.  3106.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Tocks  Island  Beservolr  Project 
as  part  of  the  Delaware  Blver  Basin  project, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Beferred  Jointly,  by 
imanlmous  consent,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Bakes)   (by  request) : 

S.  3107.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Begulatory  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  oif  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1064,  as  amended,  and  sectloa 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Beferred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  PAfiTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakes)   (by  request) : 

S.  3108.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  94-187 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Enei^  Besearch  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  B^' 
organization  Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Besearch  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (by  request) : 

S.  3109.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  authority 
for  the  pursuit  of  flight  training  programs 
by  veterans  and  for  the  pursuit  oX  corres- 
pondence training  programs  by  veterans. 
wives,  and  widows,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  3110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure of  lobbying  activities  to  Influence  de- 
cisions in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes.  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  3111.  A  blU  to  reorganiae  activities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  which 
are  supportive  of  technological  development, 
to  centralize  funding  for  energy  and  natural 
resources  in  a  National  Technology  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCJED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  3092.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  inci%ase  PICA  and  self- 
employment  taxes;  and  to  amend  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  retro- 
active payments  and  retirement  test  pro- 
visions, and  phase  out  student  beneflts 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 


ity insuxance  program.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  oil  Hnance. 

Mr.  CORHS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  em- 
bodies President  Pord's  proposals  to  as- 
sure tbe  financial  integrity  of  the  social 
security  system. 

We  have  heard  many  reports  over  the 
past  several  months  of  tlie  financial  crisis 
confronting  social  security.  Unfortunate- 
ly, some  of  these  roiorts  have  been  mis- 
leading, causing  unnecessary  an>rdien- 
sion  among  retirees  and  worlcers  alike  by 
leading  them  to  t>elieve  that  collapse  of 
the  social  security  system  is  imminent. 

While  banlcruptcy  of  the  system  is  not 
imminent,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
social  security  system  faces  some  serious 
financial  problems.  The  system  is  now 
paying  more  in  benefits  tiian  it  receives 
in  tax  revenues,  a  situation  which  wiU 
continue  into  the  future.  Moreover,  with- 
out remedial  legislation,  trust  fund  re- 
serves would,  under  present  estimates,  be 
depleted  in  the  early  1980's.  These  prob- 
lems are  severe  enough  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Mr.  President,  but  they  are  made 
even  more  serious  by  the  erosion  which 
they  cause  in  the  public's  confidence  in 
the  social  security  ssrstem.  To  assure  the 
public  that  the  int^prity  of  the  social 
security  ss^stem  will  remain  intact.  Con- 
gress must  act  promptly  to  correct  the 
shortfall  of  revenues  into  the  syston. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
today  legislation  containing  the  meas- 
ures mwposed  by  President  Ford  in  his 
1977  budget.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  in- 
sure the  financial  int^rity  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  by  increasing  the 
payroll  tax  rate,  effective  in  1977.  by 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  each  for  em- 
ployees and  onployers.  These  additional 
revenues  will  not  cost  any  worker  more 
than  $1  a  we^.  and  most  will  pay  less. 
This  bill  would  also  raise  the  tax  on  self - 
emidoymait  income  by  nine-toiths  of  1 
percent,  thereby  retmning  the  self -em- 
ployment tax  rate  to  the  level  of  1^ 
times  the  tax  rate  on  employees,  where 
it  had  been  tram  the  time  the  self-em- 
ployed were  originally  covered  in  19S1 
until  1973.  when  the  self-emidoyment 
tax  rate  hit  its  presoit  ceiling  of  7  per- 
cent. 

These  tax  increases  will  have,  I  am 
Informed,  the  effe:t  of  raising  $4.4  bil- 
li<Hi  in  additional  revenue  in  1977.  This 
additional  revenue  is  estimated  to  be 
more  than  enough  to  offset  the  antici- 
pated revenue  shortfall  for  1977.  imder 
present  law,  of  $41  billion.  It  would  also 
insure  the  fiscal  health  of  the  trust  funds 
through  the  immediately  foreseeable  fu- 
ture by  raising  the  ratio  of  trust  fund 
reserves  to  1  year's  outgo  to  40  percent 
by  the  end  of  1981. 

This  biU  would  also  alter  the  alloca- 
tion of  revenues  to  the  disability  insur- 
ance trust  fund,  which,  under  present 
law,  would  t>e  exhausted  sooner  than  the 
old-age  and  survivM-s  insurance  trust 
fund.  To  bolster  the  disability  insurance 
trust  fund,  this  bill  would  allocate  0.25 
percent,  from  the  0.6  percent  Increase 
in  OASDI  tax  rates,  to  the  disability  in- 
surance trust  fund.  This  change  will  per- 
mit the  disability  insurance  trust  fund 
to  be  maintained  at  a  level  of  about  40 


to  45  percent  of  outgo  over  the  next  5 
years. 

This  bill  also  pTovldes  for  three 
changes  In  social  security  lienefits.  T)ie 
first  of  these,  wliich  was  recommended 
fay  the  1971  Advisray  Council  on  Social 
Security,  would  prcdiibit  entitlement  to 
retroactive  benefits  if  future  monthly 
benefits  would  be  permanently  reduced. 
Under  present  law,  a  person  may  elect 
to  recdve  lienefits  for  up  to  12  mtMiths 
prior  to  the  month  he  files  an  aivlica- 
tion  provided  all  conditions  ot  entitle- 
ment are  met.  If,  as  of  the  retroactive 
application  date  ^ected  by  the  appli- 
cant, he  wfLs  tietween  the  ages  of  62  and 
65.  his  monthly  boieAts  will  be  actu- 
arially reduced.  This  feature  of  pres^it 
law  would  be  eliminated. 

The  second  benefit  change  made  by 
this  bill  was  recommended  by  the  1975 
Adviscnr  CounciL  It  would  provide  that, 
exc^t  tor  the  first  year  in  whl<di  a  cash 
I)en^t  is  paid,  the  monthly  measure  un- 
der the  retiranent  test  be  eliminated.  Un- 
der present  law.  while  $1  in  benefits  is 
withheld  for  each  $2  in  annual  earnings 
above  the  exonpt  amount — $2,760  this 
year — a  beneficiary,  regardless  of  his 
yearly  earnings,  receives  full  ben^ts  for 
any  month  in  which  he  does  not  earn  in 
excess  ot  the  monthly  exempt  amount — 
$230.  Under  this  proposal,  the  test  would 
be  strictly  on  an  a^npni  basis.  Under  the 
present  test,  with  annual  and  monthly 
measures,  boieflts  are  paid  in  some  situa- 
tions where  payment  is  difficult  to  Jus- 
tify. Por  example,  a  beneficiary  who 
earns,  say  $20,000,  spread  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  has  all  of  his  l)ene- 
fits  withheld.  A  beneficiary  who  earns  the 
same  total  amount  In,  say  8  months,  can 
receive  fuU  l)enefits  for  the  other  4 
mmths.  The  1975  Advisory  Council  found 
this  to  lie  an  Inequitable  situation  that 
should  he  corrected. 

The  fiinal  ben^t  change  in  this  bill 
would  eliminate  benefits  for  students 
aged  18-22  who  attend  school  full  time. 
Under  this  provision,  such  benefits  would 
be  phased  out  over  a  4-year  period.  The 
gradual  phaseout  is  designed  to  insure 
that  persons  now  receiving  ben^ts  as 
full-time  students  will  not  have  their 
benefits  terminated.  Students'  benefits 
were  first  provided  in  1965,  the  presump- 
tion that  an  individual  who  was  a  full- 
time  student  remained  dependent  in  the 
same  way  he  or  she  had  been  prior  to  at- 
taining age  18.  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  that  p:-esumption,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
student's  lieneflt  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, an  educational  ttenefit.  This  being 
the  case,  and  in  lig^t  of  the  emergence 
of  other  public  programs  of  aid  to  stu- 
dents, it  seems  questionable  to  continue 
the  l>eneflt  under  social  security  rather 
than  to  meet  the  need,  for  example, 
through  the  basic  opportunity  grants 
program  and  other  student  aid  programs, 
that  is,  the  guaranteed  student  loan  and 
work  study  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  Neither  the  twslc  op- 
portunity grants  program  nor  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  existed  in 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  social 
security  proposals  deserve  serious  consid- 
eration. They  are  designed  to  Insure  the 
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financial  integrity  of  the  social  security 
system  for  the  next  decade,  and  thus 
would  give  the  Congress  time  to  work  out 
solutions  to  the  larger  problems  of  the 
long-range  deficits  facing  the  program. 
I  urge  both  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senate  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
bill. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY; 

S.  3093.  A  bill  to  require  that  major 
replacement  projects  proposed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  approval.  Referred  to  the 
Com  mi  t  tee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  clarify 
a  law  written  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
centiuy.  In  1909,  the  Congress  amended 
a  previous  law,  permitting  the  Chief  of 
Army  Engineers  to  reconstruct  naviga- 
tion projects  when  "reconstruction  is  ab- 
solutely essential"  to  the  efficient  and 
economical  operation  of  the  project,  pro- 
vided that  the  "reconstructed  work  con- 
form to  similar  works  previously  author- 
ized." 

That  language  Ls  quite  clear.  It  re- 
quires that  the  replacement  works  must 
conform"  to  the  existing  project  in  size, 
purpose,  and  locale.  If  it  does  not,  the  re- 
placement work  must  be  considered  a 
new  project  for  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. Thus  the  corps  can  repair  or  replace 
in  kind,  but  it  must  obtain  congressional 
authorization  for  major  sliifts  in  scope 
or  purpose  of  a  project. 

Unfortunately,  the  dividing  line  has 
become  fuzzj-.  In  the  pa^t  several  dec- 
ades, the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent 
$1.7  billion  to  replace  or  rehabilitate  16 
locks  and  dams  on  the  inland  waterways 
of  this  Nation.  An  additional  eight  proj- 
ects are  presenlty  being  reconstructed, 
while  four  are  being  designed,  and  11  are 
under  study. 

But  under  this  authoiity,  the  corps  has 
done  much  more  than  replace  in  kind.  It 
has  used  this  authority  in  replacing  46 
locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River  with 
19  larger  locks  and  dams.  And  it  is  this 
law  that  the  corps  has  used  to  justify  its 
controversial  plan  to  replace  locks  and 
dam  26  at  Alton,  111.,  with  a  new  struc- 
tui  f  downriver. 

The  purpose?  of  my  bill  is  not  to  debate 
the  merits  of  replacing  locks  and  dam 
26.  The  Secretary  of  the  Anny  has  prom- 
ised that  the  Army  will  not  proceed  with 
reconstruction  of  locks  and  dam  26  until 
thi.s  issue  is  clarified  by  Congress,  pos- 
sibly through  the  passage  of  legislation 
such  as  S  1825.  Rather,  my  bill  would 
clarify  the  recciistruction  authority.  It 
is  intended  to  prevent  confusion,  delays, 
and  litigation  over  future  project  work 
by  requiring  that  m.Tjor  reconstruction 
pioaramj  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  authorization  prior  to  appropriation. 

Phra-ed  another  way,  this  le&i.'lation 
woii'.d  a.s.sure  that  the  1909  act  is  u^ed  for 
its  intended  purpose:  Maintenonce,  no 
major  expansion.  In  my  view,  the  Con- 
gres.s  should  specifically  authorize  signif- 
icant replacement  and  expansion  works. 
Fcr  that  reason,  the  language  of  tlie  bill 
dnects  the  corps  to  report  to  tlie  Con- 
gress on  any  plan  for  major  replacement. 
Congress  could  then  speciflcallj'  consider 
and  authorize  the  replacement. 


Let  me  briefly  review  the  case  of  locks 
and  dam  26  as  an  example  of  how  the 
existing  process  became  confused  and 
ultimately  failed.  The  present  locks  and 
dam  were  completed  in  1938.  They  He  at 
a  strategic  location:  just  north  is  the 
Illinois  River,  carrying  traffic  off  the 
Mississippi  toward  Chicago:  just  to  the 
south  Ues  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri 
River  with  the  Mississippi:  and  on  be- 
yond is  St.  Lcuis.  the  Ohio  River,  and 
lower  Mississippi.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate staff  who  visited  the  present  lock  and 
dam  last  year  report  that  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  replacement  ard  recon- 
struction, becau.sc  of  the  deterioration  of 
existing  locks,  und  because  of  their  re- 
restricted  length. 

To  meet  the  proLltni^  lock  deteriora- 
tion and  increa.scf!  river  traffic,  the  corps 
under  the  1909  authority.  de"^igned  a  re- 
placement dam  and  locks  that  would  cost 
about  $400  million.  The  new  locks  would 
significantly  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
existing  locks  and  be  located  2  miles 
downstream  of  the  existing  locks.  Design 
and  construction  work  on  the  replace- 
ment dam  was  funded  through  various 
public  works  appropriations  bills:  the  re- 
placement was  never  authorized  sepa- 
rately by  the  Congress. 

Fiankly,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
tlris  and  other  pending  "replacement" 
projects  are  too  important  to  be  consid- 
ered outside  the  context  of  a  national 
waterways  and  transijoitation  program. 
I  believe  that  they  should  and  must  be 
evaluated  through  the  conventional  au- 
tiiorization  process. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  has  conducted  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  corps"  navigation  program.  I 
am  confident  that  this  bill  will  add  to 
the  discussion.s  in  a  pasitive  and  useful 
way  as  the  subcommittee  begin.s  tj  con- 
sider legislative  alternatives. 

This  bill  is  not  offered  in  criticism  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  their  professionalism, 
competence,  and  integrity.  But  because 
of  this  competence  and  expertise,  the 
Congress  too  often  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  let  the  corps  go  its  own  way. 
knowing  that  the  corps  would  come  back 
with  a  job  professionally  done.  While  I 
agree  that  flexibility  is  reasonable  and 
desirable  in  many  cases.  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  wise  when  it  comes  to  projects  that 
may  cost  $400  million  or  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  also  the  1909  legis- 
lation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  thr?  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rfcord,  a.s  follows : 
s.  309a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sc/ialc  mid  Hmt.^c  of 
Iiei>re<"'ntatives  of  the  United  Stalri  of 
AmeTica  in  Conf/rr.st  a-isemblcri .  that  Sef- 
tlon  4  of  the  Act  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Slat 
147  (as  ameiKied  (33  U.S  C  Ht  l.s  hereby 
amended  tj  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4  Tho  Secretary  ol  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chit-f  of  Engineers,  Is  aiithor- 
izert  to  operate,  maintain,  at\d  keep  in  repair 
any  project  for  the  benefit  of  navigation 
belonging  to  the  United  State.s  or  that  may 
bo  hereafter  acquired  or  constructed:  Pro- 
vided. That  whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  condition  of  any 


of  the  aforesaid  works  Is  such  that  Its  re- 
construction Is  essential  to  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical maintenance  and  operation,  as  here- 
in provided  for,  and  If  the  cost  thereof  shall 
be  at  least  $4,000,000,  the  plan  for  modifica- 
tion. Including  any  change  In  scope  or  lo- 
cation necessary  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  existing  and  future  navigation,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval 
prior  to  any  work  on  such  reconstruction: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained .shall  be  held  to  apply  to  the  Panama 
Cunn!.' 


"The   1909  Act" 

Sec  n.  That  "-oction  four  of  the  river  and 
harbor  .'\ct  approved  July  fifth,  eighteen 
hun'irt"1  ai'.d  eis^hy-foiir.  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
amended  and  recnactoU  .so  as  co  re:ic1  as  fol- 
low.- : 

".Src.  4  Til  .'i  no  tolls  or  operating  charges 
whatever  shall  be  levied  upon  or  collected 
from  any  vessel,  dredge,  or  other  water  craft 
for  passing  through  any  lock,  canal,  canal- 
i7:cd  river,  or  other  work  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  navigation,  now  belonging  to  the 
United  Stites  or  that  may  be  hereafter  ac- 
quire:! or  constructed;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  and  continuing  the  use  and 
navigation  of  .said  canals  and  other  public 
works  without  Interruption,  the  Secretary  of 
V.'.ir.  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Ell  'iiieers.  United  States  Army,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  or  requisi- 
tion, from,  time  to  time,  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea-iury  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of 
opcrntlii;',  maintaining,  and  keeping  said 
works  in  repair,  which  warrants  or  requisi- 
tions shall, be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.siu-y  otit  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  olherwAse  appropriated:  Provided,  That 
whenever.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretarj- 
of  War.  the  condition  of  any  of  the  afore- 
said works  Is  such  that  Its  entire  reconstruc- 
tion Is  absolutely  essential  to  its  efficient 
and  economical  maintenance  and  operation 
as  hereiJt  provided  for,  the  reconstruction 
thereof  may  Include  such  modifications  In 
plan  and  location  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  existing  naviga- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  the  modifica- 
tions are  necessary  to  make  the  reconstructed 
work  conform  to  similar  works  previously  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  same  Improvement,  and  that  such 
modifications  shall  be  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  be  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  before  the  work  of  recon- 
struction Is  commenced:  Provided  further, 
aho,  That  an  Itemized  statement  of  said  ex- 
penses shall  accompany  the  annual  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers:  And,  provided  fur- 
ther, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  held  to  apply  to  the  Panama  Canal." 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3094.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sLstance  to  encourage  small -business 
concerns  to  implement  energy  conserva- 
tion measures.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urb£>n 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Small-Business 
Concern  Conservation  Act  of  1976,  a  bill 
to  minimize  the  use  of  energy  in  the  of- 
fices, commercial  buildings,  and  indus- 
trial plants  of  small  businesses. 

In  our  present  economy,  many  small- 
business  concerns  are  unable  to  acquire 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  cost  effective  energy  conserva- 
tion mea.sures,  including  a  shift  from 
nonrenewable  to  renewable  sources  of  en- 
ergy such  as  solar  energy.  Yet,  it  remains 
vitally  important  to  us,  as  a  nation,  that 
we  reduce  energy  consumption.  For,  to 
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do  so  reduces  the  drain  on  our  dwindling 
supply  of  domestic  energy,  reduces  pur 
dependency  on  uncertain  foreign  re- 
sources, and  reduces  the  impact  of  high 
energy  costs  on  the  economy. 

A  significant  energy  conservation  ef- 
fort need  not  disrupt  our  society.  Ameri- 
cans can  cut  their  energy  use  in  half 
without  lowering  their  standard  of  living 
according  to  an  FEA-financed  study  by 
the  World  Watch  Institute.  In  fact,  it 
is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  total 
use  of  energy  in  the  United  States  is 
simply  wasted. 

The  Congress  has  already  enacted  a 
number  of  important  energy  conserva- 
tion measures;  others  are  pending.  But 
there  are  still  obstacles  to  overcome,  such 
as  the  one  to  which  my  bill  speaks.  We 
need  to  provide  easier  access  to  the  front- 
end  capital  required  by  small  businesses 
to  implement  energy  saving  programs. 
Permanent  improvements,  such  as  in- 
sulation, storm  windows,  solar  energy 
equipment,  revamped  ventilation  sys- 
tems, heat  pumps,  and  heat  exchanges 
^  can  result  in  Immediate  energy  savings. 

PEA  Administrator,  Frank  Zarb,  has 
indicated  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that — 

Over  $200  blUlon  will  be  reqtilred  for 
energy  conserving  Investments  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

A  significant  amount  of  this  invest- 
ment must  come  within  the  small  bus!-"" 
ness  commimity.  We  are  not  seeking  in- 
vestments of  this  magnitude,  because 
normal  market  forces  are  not  adequate 
to  encourage  it.  Despite  the  fact  that 
energy  conservation  measureS\jtre  cost- 
effective,  many  lending  institutions  are 
hesitant  to  provide  the  needed  capital 
for  financing  conservation  improve- 
ments. 

Thus,  there  is  an  important  role  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  play  in  helping 
make  this  capital  availa/ble.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  long-standing  Fed- 
eral Government  tradition  of  providing 
a  hospitable  climate  for  the  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

This  important  sector  of  our  economy 
constitutes  97  percent  of  all  U.S.  busi- 
nesses, accounts  for  over  (xie-half  of  all 
private  employment,  43  percent  of  busi- 
ness output,  and  one-third  of  the  gross 
nationtil  product.  Small  businesses  pro- 
duce more  than  one-half  of  the  major 
inventions  and  innovations  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  short,  the  small  businesses  of  Amer- 
ica are  among  our  most  important  and 
most  responsible  citizens.  They  stand 
ready  to  join  in  this  national  energy 
conservation  effort.  But  they  need  the 
encouragement  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
currently  provides  loans  to  the  Nation's 
13  million  small  businesses  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  My  bill  would  authorize 
SBA  loans  to  small  business  concerns  to 
assist  them  in  undertaking  energy  con- 
servation measures.  An  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  loan  fimd  would  be  cre- 
ated within  the  SBA  from  which  small 
businesses  could  borrow  up  to  75  per- 
cent or  $25,000,  whichever  is  less,  of  the 
cost  of  Implementing  conservation  im- 
provements. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move 
expeditiously  on  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  ttus  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  3094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SmaU-Buslness 
Concern  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976." 

FINDING    AND    PtJKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  a  program  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
capital  to  finance  the  Implementation  of 
energy  conservation  measbres.  Including  a 
shift  from  nonrenewable  to  renewable 
sources  of  energy  such  as  solar  energy,  by 
small-business  concerns  Is  needed  to 
strengthen  current  energy  conservation  ef- 
forts; 

(2)  a  program  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  small-business  concerns  which  do 
not  presently  have  sufficient  access  to  capital 
to  Implement  economical  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  can  result  in  a  significant  sav- 
ings of  energy  and  help  reduce  the  impact  of 
high  energy  costs; 

(3)  a  program  to  Implement  energy  con- 
servation measures  In  existing  commercial 
buildings  and  Industrial  plants  of  small- 
business  concerns  will  help  to  Increase  na- 
tional economic  output  and  create  jobs; 

(4)  a  program  to  Implement  energy  con- 
servation measures  wiU  cause  less  damage 

_to  the  environment  than  programs  to  pro- 
vide additional  energy  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  energy  that  v.ould  thus  be 
savBd;  and 

(6)  a  program  to  Implement  energy  con- 
servation measures  will  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional security  by  reducing  the  volume  of 
pstroletun  Imports  that  would  otherwise  be 
required  and  thus  reducing  the  political  and 
eoonmnlc  vulnerabUlty  of  the  United  States 
(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
llsb  a  program  of  Incentives  and  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  widespread  imple- 
mentation of  energy  conservation  measures 
among  small-business  concerns. 

FINANCIAI.    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of fbe  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  (1)  In  addition  to  its  other  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  to  small -business  concerns  to  as- 
sist them  m  undertaking  energy  conservation 
measures. 

"(2)  A  loan  made  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  commercial  building  or 
industrial  plant  shaU — 

"(A)  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
lesser  of  $25,000  or  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  Installing  the  equipment 
necessary  to  effectuate  such  energy  conser- 
vation measure,  including  the  cost  of  any 
necessary  modifications  in  the  structvue  it- 
self, taking  Into  the  account  the  climatic, 
meteorological,  and  related  conditions  pre- 
vailing In  the  region  where  the  structure  is 
located; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  the  loan  is  made)  on  all 
marketable  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
pubUc  debt  (with  such  average  yield,  if  not 
a  mullple  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum, 
being  adjusted  to  the  nearest  such  multiple), 
plus  one-half  of  one  per  centum  for  admin- 
istrative costs; 


"(C)  have  a  maturity  \not  exceeding  15 
years:  and 

"(D)  be  subject  to  such  additional  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  Impose  In  order  to  assure  that 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  Is  effectively 
carried  out. 

"(3)  (A)  Each  application  for  a  loan  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  the  proposed  equipment  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  Involved. 

"(B)  No  such  application  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  pro- 
posed equipment  is  suitable  and  appropriate 
and  wUl  be  effective,  that  the  cost  will  not 
be  excessive,  and  that  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  the  equipment  wiU  not  involve 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'energy 
conservation  measure'  means  a  measure  un- 
dertaken to  permanently  modify  an  existing 
commercial  building  or  industrial  plant,  (A) 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  energy  used  in  such  a  build- 
ing or  plant,  and/or  aUow  a  shift  from  a 
non-renewable  to  a  renewable  source  of 
energy  such  as  solar  energy,  and  (B)  which 
is  likely  to  result  in  energy  and  operating 
cost  savings  that  wUl  allow  recovery  of  the 
cost  of  implementing  such  a  measure  within 
the  useful  life  (not  to  exceed  15  years)  of  any 
permanent  facilities  installed  pursuant  to 
the   implementation  of  such  measure." 

LOAN   FtrND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)(1)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  before  "(B)",  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and  (C)  an  energy  con- 
servation measures  loan  fund  which  shall  be 
available  for  financing  functions  performed 
under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act,  including  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with 
such  functionB". 

(b)  Section  4(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  before 
"(B)",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (C) 
pursuant  to  section  7(1)  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  energy  conservation  measures 
loan  fund". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  before 
"(D)",  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ";  and  (E) 
under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $300,000,000". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  T^e  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans  un- 
der section  7(1)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
(as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  shall 
become  effective  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  expire 
10  years  after  such  date. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  its  author- 
ity to  make  loans  under  section  7  (1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  becomes  effective  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Small 
Business  Admiulstration  shall  promulgate 
and  publish  the  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  such  section 
7(1». 


By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  3095.  A  bill  to  increase  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  by  reducing  permis- 
sible deviations  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  34  Stat.  26, 
as  amended  by  75  Stat.  775,  and  amended 
by  84  Stat.  690,  15  U.S.C.  294,  et  seq.,  to 
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eliminate  current  tolerances  permitted 
for  manufactured  gold  articles  in  the 
current  on&*half  karat  without  solder 
and  one  funScarat  with  solder  to  a  real- 
istic tolerance  of  three  parts  per  thou- 
sand. 

When  the  standards  were  firr-.t  set 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cf^ntury.  the 
industrj'  did  not  possess  the  technical  ca- 
pability to  meet  exact  measurements.  The 
result  was  that  a  tolerance  of  one  karat 
was  permitted  in  the  manufacture  of 
gold  items,  except,  in  the  case  of  watch- 
cases  and  flatware,  the  tolerance  per- 
mitted was  three  parts  per  thousand 

Now  what  does  this  mean  in  layman's 
language?  Let  me  explain  it  this  way. 

Since  there  are  only  three  re.ognized 
qualities  in  the  United  States;  namely, 
the  lOK.  14K,  and  18K,  all  of  Uiese  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  geld  content 
need  only  have  9K.  1 3K.  and  17K  If  solder 
is  involved,  or  9'2K.  1.3 '^K,  and  17 '..K  if 
made  without  solder. 

Tills  legislation  will  allow  items  of  this 
quality  gold  to  be  manufactured  as  long 
as  they  are  marked  exactly  as  to  its  gold 
karat  content  with  the  maximum  allow- 
ance of  a  tolerance  of  three  !)aits  per 
thousand. 

This  legi.slation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  open  European  and  Canadian  mar- 
kets. American  products  have  not  en- 
joyed these  markets.  l)ecause  they  do  not 
meet  the  plumb  qualities  which  are 
standards  in  those  foreign  countries.  The 
increased  value  of  the  American  dollar 
abroad,  the  rising  labor  costs  in  foreign 
cotmtries.  and  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
together  make  these  foreign  markets 
reachable  by  the  American  .'ewehy  i>i- 
du.stry. 

Failure  to  act  favorably  on  this  bill  will 
also  make  foreign  products  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  American  consumer  -,ince  im- 
ports of  karat  gold  are  full  quality." 

This  bUl  has  the  firm  support  of  Manu- 
facturing Jewelers  &  Silversmiths  .of 
America.  Inc.,  Jewelers  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. Inc.,  and  Retail  Jewelers  of 
America.  Inc. 

This  proposal  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry  and  the  consimiei .  Tlie  jew- 
elry industry,  which  initially  :^ought  a 
Marking  Act  in  1906.  believed  to  be  the 
first  in  a  long  line  of  consumer  protec- 
tion statutes,  should  be  commended  for 
Its  support  of  this  bill,  and  the  Congress 
should,  in  turn,  act  expeditiously  to  en- 
act this  bill  into  lav.-. 

TIME    PERIOD 

In  order  to  fully  allow  the  Li.insiticn 
to  gold  whi^h  will  be  manufactured 
within  this  new  tolerance  of  tlirce  parts 
per  thousand,  the  -Mil  perm.is  a  5-year 
changeover  period.  During  thi.s  period 
manufncturers  v  ill  be  pennitt.^d  to  .sell 
o.r  their  exisfng  inventory. 

This  transition  period  i.s  ;ea.->onabIc 
and  will  allow  manufacturers  v.ho  haie 
inventorj-.  p,irt«.  findings,  and  somple 
lines  whicli  have  been  manufactured  and 
upon  which  large  labor  costs  b.ave  been 
e.\Fended  to  .■^ell  these  items. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  minufacturers 
who  are  able  will  stop  alloying  articles 
of  merchandise  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  gold  with  old  tolerances  before  the  5- 
year  period  is  over. 

.\l'!0  wholesalers  and  retailers  v.  ill  be 


permitted  to  sell  merchandise  with  old 
as  well  as  new  tolerances  in  order  to 
avoid  consumer  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  consumer  who  has  the 
right  to  know  exactly  what  he  or  she  is 
bujing,  I  retpectfally  request  that  this 
bill  be  acted  on  expeditiously  by  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bcins;  no  objection,  the  bill  \\:us 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUow.'-' : 

s.   3095 

Be  it  enatted  by  ttie  Sfuatt'  ai'f  Home 
of  Rcprcsentuiiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Arierica  in  Congress  u^fen.bled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entltiPd  "An  Act  f:'rbldcllng  the 
Lnipurtatlou,  e.^portatlon,  or  carriage  In  In- 
ter-i'.ate  comsnerce  of  falsely  or  spiirionlv 
stamped  articles  of  inerchancU'~e  made  of 
gold  or  .silver  or  th«»lr  alloys,  and  for  otlier 
purposes",  approved  Jiii.e  13.  190C,  (34  Stat. 
260:  15  U.S.C.  2<)5)  Is  amendi-d 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  •"P.iar  In"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof 

"(a)  Except  as  pro-ided  In  siib'sectlon  (b*. 
iix";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  e;  d  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  articles  of  merchandise 
made  in  whole  or  In  part  of  gold  or  of  any  of 
Us  alloys  which  are  sold  by  manufacturers 
or  Importers  more  than  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  si'bsecMon  and 
are  so  Imported  Into  or  exported  from  the 
tJnlted  States,  or  so  depaslted  In  the  United 
State?  malls  for  tran-'inisslon,  or  so  delivered 
for  tr.iapportation  to  any  common  carrier,  or 
so  transported  or  caused  to  be  tran.~pcrted  as 
..peclfled  in  liie  preceding  section,  the  actual 
fineness  of  such  gold  or  alloy  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  three  one-thon=andths 
parts  than  the  fiaenps.s  indicated  by  the  mark 
stamped,  branded,  engraved,  or  printed  upon 
such  arMcIe.  or  ipon  any  tai;.  .  ard,  or  label 
attached  thereto,  or  upon  any  hox.  parkagp. 
cover,  or  wrapper  In  which  such  article  is 
incased  or  e'-.closed,  including  all  a-ssaylng 
deviations  and  ail  .solder  and  alloy  of  Inferior 
fineness  u>ed  for  brazing  or  tmlting  the  parts 
of  such  article  (all  such  gold,  all'iy*.  and  sol- 
der ijeing  assayed  as  one  piece » .". 


Bv  Mr.  WEICKER  -  ior  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits  • : 

S.  3098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Act  of  1974  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  financial  a.=.sistance  to 
community  action  agencies.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  I.abQr  nnd  Public 
V.'eliare. 

Mr.  WEICICER.  Mr.  Pr.-.sident.  toda;,  I 
am  introducing,  alorig  with  Senator 
jAvrrs,  legislation  to  restore  the  Federal 
mauhing  sliaie  for  community  action 
programs  to  80  percent.  This  bill  ls  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  8578.  which  pa.vscd  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  No\  jmber 
19.  1975.  bv  a  vote  of  244  to  17_'. 

In  January  1975.  the  Congress  pa.s.sed 
the  Community  Services  Act  of  1974 
whit  h.  among  other  things,  provided  for 
a  redaction  in  the  percentage  of  Federal 
flnaiuial  a.ssLstance  for  the  Nation's  889 
local  commimity  action  agencies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the 
percentage  of  Federal  financml  assist- 
ance would  decline  from  80  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1975  to  70  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  to  60  percent  in  fi.scal  year 
1977.  For  community  action  projects 
funded  at  $300,000  or  less,  the  Federal 
shM-e  v/ould  be  75  pcii.ent  in  fiscal  vear 


1976  and  70  percent  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

This  funding  formula  was  a  compro- 
mise reached  by  House-Senate  conferees 
last  year.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
the  original  Senate  position  kept  the  80- 
20  match  for  all  3  years.  The  legislation 
I  have  introduced  today  would  seek  to 
reestablish  the  Senate's  previous  stance 
on  this  matter. 

In  outlining  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
duced Federal  share,  the  House  commit- 
tee report  on  H.R.  8575  stated: 

The  rationale  behind  these  reductlona  is 
ba-.Lvl  on  the  as.sumptlon  that  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  able  to  meet  these  In- 
creased demands  In  order  to  maintain  com- 
munity acUon  programs  at  the  current  level. 
There  v.\is  a  hope  that  the  economy  would 
Improve  and  tha*  local  governments  would 
flnrt  them.selves  hi  ar.  Improved  financial  Elt- 
uaMnn.  Unfort'.ina'e'.y,  this  hope  failed  to 
m;\teriRlize. 

Instead.  State  and  local  govcriunents 
are  facing  extreme  financial  diiDculties. 
In  these  lough  economic  times,  commu- 
nity action  agencieo  become  vital  centers 
for  lu'piug  people  mate  ends  meet.  Un- 
Icos  V  c  restructure  the  matching  requirc- 
;neiit.  essential  services  to  the  poor  and 
dLsadvantaaed  will  be  lost.  Some  com- 
munity action  agencies  may  be  forced  to 
close  their  door  or  lay  off  personnel. 
CAA's  administer  a  wide  range  of  social 
servit  es  programs  at  the  local  level,  in- 
cluding Head  Start,  child  nutrition,  stun- 
mcr  reciv'stion.  job  training  and  health 
oiini.' ,. 

\)v  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  tlie  time  to  place  an  additional 
burden  on  these  agencies.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts,  increased  hardships  will  be 
place  J  on  the  poor. 

During  the  month  of  February  1976, 
a  second  national  survey  by  CAA's  was 
conducted  by  the  National  Center  for 
Cijnimunity  Action.  The  written  survey 
intended  to  measure  both  the  present  ex- 
perience of  CAA's  in  fiscal  year  1976  in 
attempting  to  raise  local  or  State  non- 
Federal  and  to  determine  the  ability  of 
CAA's  to  respond  to  the  reduction  in  the 
fiscal  year  1977  Federal  investment  as 
well  as  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
non-Federal  share  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

A  full  84  percent  of  those  CAA's  whose 
prG:jrams  are  funded  at  an  approved  cost 
of  more  than  $300,000  will  be  imable  to 
meet  the  requirements,  while  77  percent 
of  those  whose  programs  are  funded  at 
an  upprcved  cost  of  less  than  $300,000 
will  be  imable  to  meet  the.m, 

Ir.  testimony  .supplied  by  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Administration,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1976.  before  tlie  House  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  it  stated: 

Economic  condit.ons  o-i  the  local  and  state 
level  have  ftotfen  worse  since  the  passage  of 
'ti"  .\ct  (req"iring  a  decrease  in  federal  aa- 
■iitance  to  C.\.-\.si  ai.d  that  there  is  an  nn- 
av.illaMlIry  of  local  iion-federal  funds  and 
resource^.  .  .  Since  state  and  local  govern- 
ments cam. or  .supply  the  proportionate  non- 
federal matching  share.  It  is  most  probable 
that  at  least  one  of  every  five  CAA  Jobs  would 
be  lo-t,  amorniinp  to  appro.xiniatelv  10,000 
J;.bs. 

It  will  require  that  the  Federal  fund- 
ing for  fi.scal  year  1977  be  maintained  at 
$330  million.  Tlie  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $260 
million — a  reduction  of  $70  million.  Thus, 
the  CAA's  are  facing  a  cruel  one-two 
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pimch — an  increase  in  the  local  share 
and  a  decrease  In  Federal  assistance. 

The  legislation  we  have  Introduced  to- 
day will  restore  the  Federal/local  rela- 
tionship that  has  existed  since  1967.  It 
will  allow  CAA's  to  continue  to  ^ectively 
administer  socially  beneficial  programs. 
I  urge  my  collea«:ues  to  follow  the  House's 
lead  and  enact  this  remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senator  Weickkr  in  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Services  Act  of  1974  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  financial  assistance  to 
commimity  action  agencies.  As  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  'Welfare,  1  have  been  involved  with 
"*  the  Community  Services  Adminlstaration 
since  its  inception,  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opporttmity. 

The  community  action  agencies  have 
played  the  integral  role  in  identifying  the 
economically  disadvantaged  and  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  low  Income 
groups.  The  objective  to  provide  access 
and  opportimlty  for  people  to  take  con- 
trol and  make  the  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives  still  remains  the  cornerstone 
of  community  action  agencies.  CAA  pro- 
grams are  unique  in  their  focus  on  the 
needs  <  and  problems  of  low  inoome  peo- 
ple, l^ey  provide  a  flexible  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  poor 
because  their  programs  are  locally  de- 
termined and  controlled.  A  good  number 
of  services  which  would  otherwise  be 
unavailable  are  provided,  such  as  health, 
day  care,  and  advice  on  in.sulating  homes 
for  winter,  as  part  of  a  national  con- 
servation of  energy  and  winterlzation 
program. 

The  Community  Services  Act  of 
1974 — Public  Law  93-644 — ^was  passed  in 
January  1975.  It  called  for  a  reduction 
in  the  percentage  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  Nation's  889  com- 
mimity action  agencies.  The  original 
matching  share  was  90  percent  for 
Federal  matching  funds  in  1964  and 
remained  at  that  level  imtil  1967,  vrtien 
it  was  reduced  to  80  percent.  Under 
current  law  it  has  been  reduced  to  70 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  60  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1977,  for  all  progrtpos 
receiving  more  than  $300,000.  For  those 
funded  at  an  approved  cost  at  less  than 
$300,000,  the  share  is  reduced  to  75  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1976  and  70  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  rationale  of  last  year  is  no  longer 
operative.  Present  fiscal  ccmstraints  <m 
local  and  county  governments  could  not 
be  foreseen  last  year.  The  reverse  in  the 
economy  have  taken  its  toU.  causing  a 
loss  of  revenues  to  cities  and  counties 
and  a  commensurate  cut  back  of  serv- 
ices. Their  ability  to  contritmte  a  match- 
ing local  share  has  been  severely 
clu-tailed. 

A  recently  completed  survey  under- 
taken by  the  National  Center  for  Com- 
munity Action  has  concluded  that  79 
percent — 890  CAA's  out  of  889 — ^will  be 
imable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
increase  in  the  non-Federal  share  on 
fiscal  year  1977.  Neither  State  or  local 
governments  are  in  financial  positions 
to  support  the  local  CAA's  in  providtog 
increases  of  present  local  matching 
ftmds.  The  study  shows  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of    10,000   jobs   if   the   non- 


Federal  share  is  increased,  and  if  the 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  request  for  $260 
milli(m  is  appropriated — as  compared  to 
the  $300  mUllcm  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  dual  pressures  on  CAA's  will  c^use 
increased  hardships  on  the  agencies,  and 
a  reduction  in  services  t^ey  perform.  The 
burden  of  a  reduction  in  the  funding 
level  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
is  compounded  by  the  burden  to  increase 
the  proportionate  non-Federal  share. 
Hie  survey  finds  that  this  will  be  too 
heavy  a  load  for  the  local  CAA's  to  bear. 
To  continue  the  matching  ratio  would 
mean  a  severe  program  cutback  and  staff 
layers. 

The  fiscal  urgency  of  our  cities  and 
communities  has  been  well  documented 
in  many  congressional  hearings.  Cer- 
tainly, the  plight  of  New  York  City  needs 
no  fiuther  documentation.  New  York 
City  has  been  forced  to  cut  back  the  local 
matching  share  to  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  Formerly  the  city  pro- 
vided a  local  share  of  50  percent  to  the 
antipoverty  efforts.  However,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  cuts  of  $7  million  to 
the  CAA's  and  it  has  reduced  its  share  to 
the  prescribed  ratio  of  20  percent  and 
just  cannot  do  more.  Those  that  will  ulti- 
mately bear  the  cost  of  these  cutbacks 
are  those  that  can  least  afford  it.  The 
low  income  famiUes  who  depend  on  the 
community  action  agencies,  for  so  many 
services  will  have  even  less  to  sustain 
them. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  join  in 
cosponsoring  the  proposal  to  maintain 
the  Federal  matching  level.  The  need  for 
the  continued  strong  Federal  commit- 
ment is  essential,  especially  in  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  We  should  not 
ask  these  most  in  need  to  bear  a  greater 
burden  than  they  now  must  carry.  By  en- 
acting this  bill,  we  affirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  to  the  community  action  agencies 
who  have  served  them  and  provided  a 
unique  Impact  upon  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  3101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Intonational  Finsmce  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  R^erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
ence  a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  pubUc  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
moits  to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  points 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  February  25,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3101 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentatweM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbmt,  tbe  In- 
ternational Finance  Oorporatlon  Act  (22 
n.S.C.  282  et  seq.)  is  furtber  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tbe  end  tbereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Tbe  United  States  Ctovernor 
of  tbe  Ck>rporatlon  is  autiiorized  (1)  to  vote 
for  an  Increase  of  not  more  than  9540,000,000 
in  tbe  authorized  capital  stock  at  the  Cor- 
poration, and  (2)  if  such  Increase  becomes 
efTectlve,  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  one  bandied  and  twelve  thousand 
additional  shares  of  $1,000  par  value  of  the 
capital  Steele  of  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  in 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Cor- 
poration provided  for  in  this  section,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  impropriated. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  $112,000,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury." 

The  Secretary  of  the  TREAStjRT. 

Washington,  February  25,   1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockzfelles, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  In- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  to  vote  for  an  Increase  of  not 
more  than  $540,000,000  In  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  and  to  sub- 
scribe on  behalf  of  the  United  States  tQ  112,- 
000  additional  shares  of  capital  stock.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$112  million  to  pay  for  the  Increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act  provides  that  Congressional  author- 
ization must  be  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Governor  to  agree  to  an  Increase  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  and  In 
the  United  States  subscription  to  this  stock. 
Moreover,  legislation  is  required  In  order  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
amounts  to  enable  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  the  acquisition  of  capital  stock. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  is 
a  member  of  the  World  Bank  Group.  Its 
membership  is  slmUar  to  that  of  the  World 
Bank  and  only  Bank  members  can  Join  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  was  established 
in  1956  to  further  economic  development  by 
promoting  private  Investment  In  Its  devel- 
oping member  countries.  It  Is  unique  among 
multilateral  development  Institutions  in  that 
It  ope^rates  without  a  government  guarantee 
on  its  loans  and  purchases  equity  participa- 
tions. 

The  Corporation  functions  more  like  a  pri- 
vate investment  bank  than  does  the  World 
Bank  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  lend- 
ing terms,  purchases  and  sales  of  stock  and 
relationships  with  private  Investors,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  borrow 
from  the  World  Bank.  In  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
the  (Corporation  made  $212  million  in  new 
Investment  commitments.  About  50  percent 
of  tbe  funds  the  Corporation  utilized  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1975  was  borrowed  from  the  World 
Bank,  30  percent  was  derived  from  sales 
of  loans  and  equity  investments  and  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  came  from  loan  repay- 
ments, net  Income  and  capital  subscriptions 
of  new  members.  Total  Investment  commit- 
ments of  the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1975 
amounted  to  $1.3  bUIlon. 

The  Corporation's  principal  function  is  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  private  capital  into  pro- 
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ductlve  iDTestments  by  bringing  together  In- 
vestment oppiortunltles,  domestic  «nd  for- 
eign capital,  and  experienced  management. 
The  Corporation  will  make  an  Investment 
only  wbero  sufficient  private  capital  coald 
not  b«  obtained  by  the  private  enterprise 
on  reasonable  lerms  and  the  Investment  will 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  of  the  member  country 
In  which  It  Is  made.  The  Investment  must 
also  have  the  praspect  of  being  profitable. 

Tlie  Corporation  Invests  in  productive 
private  enterprises  through  loans  and  stock 
ownership.  Where  it  Invests  in  capital  -stock. 
It  remains  a  minority  partner  without  man- 
agement control.  The  Corporation  does  not 
finance  government  enterprises  or  enterprises 
run  by  governments.  However,  the  Corpora- 
tion will  participate  In  enterprises  in  which 
there  is  government  ownership,  provided 
there  Is  Independent  management  a:id  the 
enterprises  are  op>erated  in  accordance  with 
normal  business  princlple.s.  Such  participa- 
tion by  the  Corporation  Is  particularly  Im- 
pKjrtant  In  Its  least  de%'eloped  member  coun- 
tries where  private  Investment  capital  Is 
scarce. 

The  Corporatlc.a  also  functionis  a.s  a  rieu- 
tral  Intermediary  between  private  enterprise 
and  government.  It  has  become  iucreaslnglv 
engaged  In  technical  assLstance  In  the  area 
of  private  development  investment  banks 
and  capital  markpis. 

Tt.e  presence  ot  she  Curporatlon  ia  an  In- 
vestment has  been,  in  many  cases,  a  deter- 
mining factor  In  the  decision  of  foreign  In- 
vestors to  participate  in  projects  in  develop- 
ing countries.  The  Corporation  has  had  a 
significant  multiplier  elTect,  generating  84  of 
private  Investment  for  every  $1  of  Its  own 
In  the  projects  In  which  It  has  participated. 
Since  Its  Inception,  the  Corporation  has  been 
associated  with  about  $6.4  billion  of  Invest- 
ments and  has  assisted  in  financing  some 
250  enterprises  In  57  developing  countries. 
Most  of  these  enterprises  have  been  medium 
sized  firms,  controlled  by  local  groups  ar.d 
with  local  management. 

The  Corporation  has  a  record  of  prudent, 
effective  and  Imaginative  management.  Its 
current  diversified  portfolio  Includes  174 
companies.  Its  Investment  losses  have  been 
less  than  1  percent  of  Its  total  cumulative 
commitments  for  Its  own  account.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1975,  the  average  annual  rate  of  return 
on  loan  and  equity  inve.stments  held  by  the 
Corporation  was  about  9  percent. 

The  proposed  replenishment  represents  the 
first  significant  Increase  in  the  capital  re- 
sources of  the  Corporation  since  Its  establish- 
ment nineteen  years  ago.  For  the  first  time, 
existing  members  are  being  asked  to  Increase 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Corporation.  Under 
the  proposal,  authorized  capital  stock  would 
be  Increased  from  81  lO  million  to  8650  mil- 
lion; of  the  8540  million  Increase  In  author- 
ized capital  approximately  8480  million 
would  be  allo(  4ted  to  Increased  subscriptions 
by  existing  members  and  the  balance  would 
be  reserved  for  subscriptions  by  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  proposed  Increase  In 
subscriptions  would  be  approximately  23  per- 
cent compared  with  Its  33  percent  share  of 
the  presently  issued  capital  stock.  After  the 
replenishment.  Its  overall  share  of  the  Corpo- 
ration's capital  stock  would  be  reduced  to 
about  25  percent,  if  all  members  take  up  their 
proposed  share  of  the  expansion.  While  the 
United  States  share  would  decrease,  such 
countries  as  aermany.  Canada.  Japan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Iran,  and  Venezuela  would,  under 
the  proposed  replenishment,  substantially 
increase  their  shares. 

The  United  States  subscription  would 
amount  to  approximately  8H2  million.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  an  appropriation  for  about 
845  million  (40  percent)  would  be  sought  in 
Fiscal  Year  1977.  This  figure  la  slightly  high- 
er than  that  shown  In  the  President's  budget 
because  an  International  consensus  had  not 


been  reached  at  the  time  the  budget  was 
printed.  Upon  enactment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation, a  formal  budget  request  will  be 
transmitted  tot  845.000.000.  Appropriations 
for  the  balance  would  be  sought  In  equal  in- 
stallments In  Fiscal  Years  1978  and  1979. 
Budgetary  expenditures  would  be  spread  out 
equally  over  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning 
la  Flfical  Year  1978. 

This  capital  replf  nishmeut  is  essential  If 
the  Corporation  la  not  to  decrea.se  its  level  of 
operations  In  the  near  future  and  If  it  is  to 
make  significant  qualitative  Improvements 
in  Us  operations.  Current  projections  show 
that  its  present  re-oufpe^*  will  not  Ije  ade- 
quate to  support  It/Turrent  level  of  opera- 
tions beyond  Fiscal  Year  1978  If  Increased 
subscriptions  are  not  made,  the  Corporation 
•voula  have  to  begin  to  restrict  its  commit- 
rnent.s — in  pailliular.  its  equity  commit - 
menu-.— in  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Not  only  would 
the  volume  uf  the  Corporation's  operations 
contract  In  r^al  lerms,  but  it  would  become  » 
more  con.servatlve  institution,  with  a  smaller 
portion  of  its  resources  available  for  innriva- 
tlve  projects  where  the  risk  Is  greater. 

The  proposed  capital  Increa-se  wovild  pern»it 
the  Corporation  to:  (a)  gref;'ly  expatjri  its 
program  for  sm<iH  bu.^mess  wlit-re  longer  ana 
mare  costly  project  preparation  costs  are  re- 
quired; (bj  operate  to  a  greater  extent  In  the 
least  developed  countries;  (ci  enlarg?  its 
existing  program  of  technical  as-istance  par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  capital  markets  where 
it  has  special  expertise:  and  (di  become  a 
more  significant  partner  in  m.ijor  proJecUs, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  minerals,  where 
It  can  function  us  a  neutral  Intermedial., 
t)etween  local  Bover:..n:enis  and  multina'.loa- 
al  corporations. 

United    States    partlclpntlr.n    In    )hi=    re- 
plenishment i-.  El;  e- .'■eir.  ill!  p.'irt  of  o'tr  pro- 
gram  of  practical  proposals  to  re.=pond  to  t hp 
expre-wed  needs  and  concerns  rf  the  develop- 
ing countries.   I  proposed  expansion  of  the 
resources  of  the  Corporation  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Bank  last  September. 
Secretary  KLsslnger  In  his  U.N.  Seventh  Spe- 
cial Session  address  al^o  gave  strong  support 
to  the  expauolon  of  the  Corporation.  Interna- 
tional   negotiations    were    Initiated    fhortly 
thereafter.  Almost  all  the  major  shareholders 
and  most  of  the  developing  countries  have 
expressed  support  for  the  proposed  replenish- 
ment. The  International  negotiations  are  es- 
sentially completed.  A  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
pcratlon's    Board    of    Directors    to    couoider 
this    Issue    will    be    held    within    the    next 
reveral  weeks  at  which  time  we  anticipate  a 
formal  recommendation  that  the  Board  of 
Ckivernors  approve  the  replenishment.  I  am 
.sending  this  proposal  to  you  now  to  permit 
early   Congressional  consideration  to  facili- 
tate a  first  appropriation  in  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
The  Corporation  has  a  unique  role  to  play 
i:i  an  era   where   there   is   Increailng  sensi- 
tivity in  a  number  of  developing  countries 
u>  foreign  private  participation  in  large  proj- 
ecto,    particularly    where    natural    resources 
are  Involved.  The  Corporation  by  direct  par- 
ticipation In  such  projects  can  help  assure 
that  local  governments  will  be  treated  fairly 
by  International  corporations  while  offering 
'o  the  private  Investor  a  degree  of  protection 
apalnst  arbitrary  treatment  by  governments. 
It  has  proven  Its  abilities  In  a  difficult  en- 
vironment. It  has  generated  considerable  In- 
vestment by  its  activities,  while  retaining  the 
confidence   of    the   LDC   governments.   In   a 
world   Increasingly  marred  by   conflicts   be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  proven  that  it  can  hrlng  together 
private  Investors  and  developing  countries  In 
productive  endeavors, 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  propced 
legislation  Its  prompt  approval.  Because  the 
adoption  of  the  replenishment  resoluti'^in 
requires  a  favorable  vote  by  countries  havi  .g 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  total  voting  pow  -r. 
United  States  approval  of  the  resolution  Is 


essential  to  allow  additional  subBcrlptloas  to 
be  made  by  member  countries.  A  Special  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies  on  the  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Corporation  wilt  be  trans- 
mitted separately  to  you  and  to  the  Speaker 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
re^eutatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
oftirc  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
icgi-lp.tion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in 
!>.rcc.r'i  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  vours. 

William  E.  Simon 

By  Ml  SPARKMAN  (by  request! : 
S  3102  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
Iiileniational  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
..  rars  1977  and  1978  for  carrying  out  that 
act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eif^n  Relations. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
once  a  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year.s 
1977  and  1978  for  carrying  out  that  act. 

Th?  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Memheis  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
mi^y  riirect  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  rij<ht  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.s. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
jirinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate dated  February  26.  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rr'O".:,'.  as  follows: 

S. 3102 
Br  it  pnacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.iintativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congreu   as.^embled.   That    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973  (23  r.S.C.  2877(a) ).  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Section  3(b)   Is  amended — 
(a)   by  striking  out  "shall  consist  of  seven 
members,   two   of   whom   shall    be   ex-offlclo 
members"  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1).  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  con- 
sist  of  six  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
an  ex-officlo  member"; 

Vb)  by  striking  out  "the  chief  operatUig 
executive  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  chief 
operating  executive  of  Radio  Liberty  shall  be 
ex-offlclo  members  of  the  Board"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  chief  operating 
executive  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  shall  be  an  ex-officlo  member  of  the 
Board"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "Ex-offlclo  members  of 
the  Board  shall  ser^e  on  the  Board  during 
their  terms  of  services  as  chief  operating 
executives  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty"  in  paragraph  (4).  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "The  ex-officlo  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  on  the  Board  during  his 
term  of  service  as  chief  operating  executive 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty"; 
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(di  by  striking  out  "Ex-offlclo  members  of 
the  Board"  in  the  third  sentence  <^  p«ra- 
grapb  (5),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Tbe 
e.K-ofiBclo  member  of  the  Board". 

Sgc.  2.  Section  4(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  October, 
suaunarizlng  the  activities  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  preceding  June  30," 
111  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January. 
siimmarizlng  the  activities  of  the  Boilrd  dur- 
l:;g  the  year  ending  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30.'  " 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  i-s  amended  to  read  as 
fillow  ^: 

"Si  c.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  remain  available  until  expended: 
ii>  $53  385.000  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  such 
ndditional  or  supplemental  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  lor  Increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law  and  for  other  nondlscre- 
'.luiiftry  costs,  and  (2)  such  sunxs  as  may  be 
::ece-<.i!y  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Eo'.F.K  FOR  International  Broadc.\stinc. 

Washmgton .  D.C..  February  26, 1^76. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockei  eller. 
President  of  tl:e  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  make  re- 
quired amendments  to  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  the  Board  to  carry 
out   i!s  responsibilities  as  specified  in  that 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriation for  the  Board's  operations  during 
Fiscal  Year  1977  and  1978  and  reflects  amend- 
ments to  clarify  sections  of  the  Act.  Some 
of  those  changes  are  requli-ed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Radios"  operations  and 
management. 

A  sectlon-by-.seclion  analysis  explaining 
the  proposed  legislation  is  enclosed. 

The  Board  h^s  been  informed  by  tbe  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 

Rp.speotfuly  submitted, 

Walter  R.  Roberts, 

Executive  Directqr. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  1:  This  section  changes  the  com- 
posiilon  of  the  Board  for  IntematlODal 
Broadcasting  to  reflect  the  consolidation  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and 
the  appointment  of  one  single  president  for 
both  Radios. 

Section  2:  This  section  changes  the  date 
for  the  submission  of  the  Board's  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
reflect  the  change  In  the  fiscal  year. 

Section  3:  This  section  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  in  the  amount  in- 
cluded In  the  1977  Budget  for  the  Board  for 
International    Broadcasting,    $53,385,000    for 

1977,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 

1978.  It  also  deletes  a  sub-section  of  the  Act 
no  longer  needed  wMc^  provided  for  orderly 
operations  during  the  period  before  the 
Board  was  formed. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  3103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  Development  Fund.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian  Development  Fund. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  in- 
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troducing  It  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  February  25.  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3103 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho\:ne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  285- 
28fih)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  to 
contribute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
$50,000,000  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund, 
a  special  fund  of  the  Bank,  in  accordajice 
with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  Resolution  Numbered  92  adopted  by 
the  Bank's  Boai-d  of  Governors  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1975. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Fund,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
$50,000,000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2.5.  1P76. 
Hon.  Nklsok  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Asian  Development  F^ind." 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  (ADB)  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  contribute  the  sum  of  $50  million 
to  tbe  Asian  Development  Fund  (ADF) . 
which  Is  administered  by  the  ADB.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  appropriation  of  that  $50 
million.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  amount, 
which  has  been  Included  In  the  1977  budget, 
would  be  the  first  Installment  of  a  three- 
year  U.S.  contribution  to  the  ADF  to  be 
spread  over  fiscal  years  1977-1979. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act 
(Public  Law  89-369,  as  amended)  provides 
that  Congressional  authorization  must  be 
obtained  for  the  United  States  Governor  to 
agree  to  provide  financing  for  the  Bank. 
Moreover,  legislation  is  required  in  order  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  the  nece.ssary 
amounts  to  enable  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ADF. 

Multilateral  negotiations  were  held  in 
1975  with  a  view  to  replenishing  the  re- 
sources of  the  ADF  which  will  be  fully  com- 
mitted in  early  calendar  1976.  During  these 
negotiations,  the  U.S.  representative  stated 
that  he  could  give  no  indication  of  the 
amount  or  timing  of  a  U.S.  contribution,  in 
part  because  the  United  States  had  not  yet 
completed  its  contributions  to  the  initial  re- 
source mobilization  of  the  ADF  and  c<mi- 
sultatlons  concerning  U.S.  participation  in 
a  replacement  had  not  yet  been  held  with 
Congress.  Tbe  UJ3.  representative  did  indi- 
cate that  the  U.S.  continues  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  ADB  and  the  ADF  and 
would,  in  principle,  expect  to  continue  con- 
tributing to  the  ADF.  Most  other  contribu- 
tors were  prepared  to  agree  to  a  replenish- 
ment   with    contributions    during     1976-78 


equal  to  approximately  150  percent  of  their 
initial  contributions. 

Understanding  that  tbe  United  States  was 
unable  to  commit  Itself  concerning  the 
specific  timing  or  amount  of  any  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  tbe  replenishment,  tbe  ADB 
Board  of  Governors,  on  December  3,  1975, 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  ADF  resources  and  au- 
thorizing the  ADB  to  accept  contributions 
to  the  replenishment  from  Its  developed 
country  members  in  amounts  specified  in  the 
resolution,  subject  to  possible  later  adjust- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  United 
States  abstained  from  voting  for  the  resolu- 
tion and  reserved  its  position  on  the  amount 
projKised  in  the  resolution  for  a  UJS.  con- 
tribution. $231  million,  which  was  based  on 
the  generally  accepted  160  percent  formula. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  ADF  re- 
plenishment In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$830  million  for  the  1976-78  period.  (In- 
cluded in  this  amount  are  suggested  contri- 
butions from  Frjince  and  Sweden  which  have 
indicated  that  they  would  not  participate 
in  the  replenishment.)  Nevertheless,  despite 
possible  modifications  in  tbe  total  figure,  the 
ADF  expects  to  raise  resources  sufficient  to 
increase  Its  1976-78  commitment  total  sub- 
stantially above  the  $456  million  level  of 
1973-75  in  order  to  Increase  Its  level  of  lend- 
ing In  real  terms  despite  the  rapid  world- 
wide Inflation. 

It  is  contemplated  that  most  contributions 
will  he  made  in  three  annual  installments 
beginning  In  calendar  1976.  Tbe  Administra- 
tion is  requesting  an  authorization  tor  an 
appropriation  of  $50  million  which  would 
jepresent  the  first  installment  of  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution. Since  contributions  by  other 
countries  beyond  the  first  year  of  the  re- 
plenishment are  contingent  on  U.S.  par- 
ticipation, a  U.S.  commitment,  as  provided 
in  tbe  proposed  $50  million  authorization,  is 
essential  for  the  successful  implementation 
of  the  total  ADF  replenishment  package.  Au- 
thorization for  the  remaining  two  Install- 
ments will  be  requested  at  an  apprt^rtate 
time  after  consultations  with  Congress. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1966  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
funds,  promoting  Investment,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countries 
in  the  Asian  region.  Membership  Is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
(ESCAP)  and  other  regional  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any 
of  Its  specialized  agencies  a.s  well  as  to  non- 
regional  developed  nations.  The  Bank  cow 
has  41  members  of  which  27  are  regional 
countries  including  the  three  developed 
countries  of  Japan.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Nonregional  members  Include  12 
European  nations.  Canada,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  ADB's  resources  cou.sist  of  ordinary 
capital  resources  and  special  funds  resources. 
The  ordinary  operations  of  the  ADB  are 
financed  from  its  oirdinary  capital  resources 
which  are  xised  to  make  loans  at  near  market 
rates  and  consist  of  the  ADB's  subscribed 
capital  stock,  the  proceeds  of  borrowings 
(which  are  backed  by  the  Bank's  callable 
capital),  the  sale  of  participations  in  its 
loans,  and  profits  derived  from  ordinary  op- 
erations. In  its  nine  years  of  operation,  the 
ADB  has  approved  loans  totalling  nearly  $1.9 
billion  from  its  ordinary  capital  resources. 

The  special  operations  of  the  Bank  are 
financed  tram  its  specif  funds  resources 
"which  consist  of  con^butlons  made  by 
members,  income  froa&  special  funds  loans. 
Income  earned  by  inv^tment  of  undisbursed 
special  funds  resources,  and  amounts  set 
aside  to  special  funOs  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors from  ordinary  capital  resources.  The 
special  fimds  resources  are  used  to  provide 
concessional  loans  to  members  such  as  Af- 
ghanistan, Burma,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Iianka, 
Western  Samoa,  and  Pakistan  because  their 
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financial  position  requires  that  they  receive 
loans  with  lower  interest  and  longer  ma- 
turltiea.  As  a  matter  of  practice.  India  does 
not  borrow  from  the  ADB.  In  the  years  th»t 
It  has  been  making  special  funds  loans,  tbe 
ADB  has  approved  $668  million  of  such  loans, 
including  $165  mUUon  in  1975. 

Prior  to  1973,  the  ADB's  special  funds 
were  a  collection  of  contributions  each  of 
which  was  made  pursuant  to  different  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  Its  use.  In  1973.  the 
ADB's  Board  of  Governors,  with  United 
States  support,  adopted  a  resolution  cre- 
ating a  new  multilateral  special  fund,  the 
Asian  Development  Fund,  to  which  all  con- 
tributions would  be  made  and  used  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions.  Subsequently, 
agreement  was  reached  among  the  Bank's 
developed  country  members  on  an  Initial 
resource  mobilization  for  the  new  ADF  of 
$535  million  for  the  three-year  period  end- 
ing Etecember  31,  1975.  In  FY  1S72  and  FY 
1975  the  Congress  authorized  U.S.  special 
funds  contributions  totaling  $150  million, 
of  which  $100  million  has  been  appropriated 
and  contributed  to  the  ADF.  The  final  US 
contribution  of  $50  million  to  the  initial 
mobilization  is  included  in  the  FY  1976  ap- 
propriation request. 

The  proposed  FY  1977  $50  million  con- 
tribution for  which  authorization  Is  now 
being  sought  represents  the  same  level  of 
ADP  funding  appropriated  In  FYs  1974  and 
1975  and  being  requested  for  FY  1976. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  proposed 
legislation  its  early  consideration.  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  this  ADF  replenishment  would 
be  a  particularly  meaningful  contribution 
to  Asian  self-help  efforts.  Prompt  action  on 
this  legislation  will  serve  as  an  Indication 
to  Asia  and  the  world  of  our  continuing 
strong  commitment  to  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  Asian  region,  befitting  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  interests  as  a  Pacific  power. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Oifice  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
■accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yourr, 

William  E.  Simon. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE  'for  liim.self 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  tby  i-equesti  : 

S.  3105.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  tlie  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  section  305  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy;  and  if  and 
when  reported  by  that  committee,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  Ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3105,  the 
ERDA  auliiorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  the  consideration 
of  titles  I,  IT,  and  IV  thereof  and,  if  and 
when  reported,  to  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  titles  II,  in,  and  IV 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  title  I 
of  the  bill  is  exclusively  concerned  with 


atomic  energy,  a  subject  which  Is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Title  II  ia 
concerned  exclusively  with  nonnuclear 
energy,  a  subject  which  vmder  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Title  HI  of  the  bill  includes 
three  programs  which  relate  both  to 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  areas  with  the 
remaining  being  nuclear.  Title  IV  con- 
tains several  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee agrees  with  this  request,  which 
incidentally  is  in  substance  the  same  as 
the  procedure  which  was  followed  last 
year  in  the  Senate  on  the  ERDA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Senator  Jackson  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Staieme.vt    by   Senator   Jackson 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  (Mr.  Pastore)  in  Introducing 
this  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adniin- 
istratlon  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

This  is  the  second  authorization  bill  for 
the  Energy-  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA)  which  was  organized 
under  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974.  As  the  Nation's  new  energy  research 
arid  development  agency,  ERDA  was  assigned 
the  task  of  aggressively  pursuing  the  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  In  addition,  the 
agency  is  to  establish  an  R&D  effort  aimed 
at  new  and  improved  methods  of  energy 
conservation.  Finally,  ERDA  also  inherited 
the  program.s  and  responsibilities  of  the 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commlsf;lon  for  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy. 

Among  the  Important  Jobs  assigned  to  it 
under  the  Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy  Re- 
.■>carch  and  Development  Act  of  1974,  ERDA 
i;  to  develop  our  coal  and  oil  shale  resources, 
to  stimulate  recovery  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
and  to  provide  answers  for  exploiting  the 
svm's  radiation  and  the  Earth's  geothermal 
heat. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  completed 
its  work  of  the  FY.  1976  budget  request  for 
'l.c  non-nuclear  programs  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
Ijy  increasing  the  President's  original  request 
by  $.360  million.  In  providing  this  Increase 
for  the  non-nuclear  programs  I  hoped  to  see 
ERDA  become  the  central  focus  and  lead 
agency  for  energy  R&D.  This  is  the  role  orig- 
inally envisioned  by  the  Congress  and  it  was 
t'r.e  Judgment  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Hoii--e  of  Repre.^^n'.\tives  that  the  President's 
r.Y.  1976  budget  request  for  non-nuclear 
programs  reflected  a  'buslnes.s-us-usual"  at- 
titude. In  place  of  President  Fords  request, 
we  succeeded  In  enacting  a  budget  that  re- 
flected an  accelerated,  project  oriented  en- 
ergy research  and  development  proerani.  This 
N.*tlon  cannot  affort  to  pursue  ulternatlve 
energy  sources  at  a  sluggish  pace. 

Dtiring  the  Interior  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  this  year's  ERDA  budget  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  assure  that  all  pro- 
grams of  merit  receive  that  funding  amount 
which  will  drive  tills  country  towards  greater 
self-sufficiency  in  our  energy  future. 

By  the  request  made  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  I  understand  that  this  bill  will  first 
be  referred  to  the  JCAE  for  consideration  of 
'rii'.es  I.  Ill,  and  I'V  and.  If  and  when  re- 


ported, then  to  tbe  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  for  consideration  of 
Titles  II,  III  and  IV. 


By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 

BIDEN)  : 

S.  3106.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
Project  as  part  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Project,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  that  I  be- 
lieve will  end  a  controversy  that  for  many 
years  has  centered  around  an  amazingly 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Delaware  River. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Senators  Roth.  Buckley, 
BiDEN,  Javits,  and  Schweiker  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
which  will  deauthorize  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam  and  Reservoir  Project,  also 
known  as  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  Project. 

Congress  authorized  the  Tocks  Island 
Project  in  October  1962,  in  an  effort  to 
meet  flood  control  and  water  supply 
problems  of  the  area.  The  project  con- 
templated a  160-foot  high  dam  that 
would  create  a  37-mile,  12,000-acre  lake. 
In  1965.  Congress  authorized  creation  of 
a  60,000-acre  recreation  area,  known  as 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  surrounding  the  reservoir. 

Over  the  years,  questions  arose  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  impoimd- 
ing  the  free  flowing  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  about  the  ability  of  the 
proposed  project  to  meet  its  stated  objec- 
tives. 

As  a  result.  Congress  in  1974  author- 
ized an  impartial,  compreliensive  analy- 
sis of  the  dam  and  reservoir  project,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  alternative  means  of 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  project. 

Shortly  after  this  congressionally  di- 
rected study  was  completed,  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  four  States  bordering  tlie 
Delaware  River,  actmg  on  the  basis  of 
the  study's  findings,  recommened  on 
July  31,  1975,  that  no  further  funds  be 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  and  reservoir.  Tlie  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  authorized 
to  build  the  project,  subsequently  recom- 
mended deautliorization.  The  Governors, 
acting  tlirough  their  membership  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  did, 
however,  recommend  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  funds  to  complete 
land  acquisition  in  the  project  area. 

In  keeping  with  this  latter  recommen- 
dation, our  bill  proposes  that  all  land 
already  acquired  be  transferred  to  tlie 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  adminis- 
tration as  part  of  the  recreation  area 
and  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
be  given  jurisdiction  to  complete  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  within  the  project  areas. 

While  the  study  of  the  project  was 
undcnvay.  Congress  halted  land  acquisi- 
tion in  the  dam  and  reservoir  area.  As  a 
result,  landowners  who  had  agreed  to 
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sell  their  land  to  the  Govenunent,  have 
been  unable  to  complete  those  txansac- 
tlons  and  have  not  been  paid  for  thdr 
land  by  the  Government. 

Our  bill  recognizes  this  fact  by  estab- 
lishing a  list  of  priorities  under  'which 
land  acquisition  will  take  place  in  the 
future,  giving  first  priority  to  those  situ- 
ations where  proceedings  have  been 
started  but  not  completed,  because  of  the 
lack  of  Federal  funds. 

Other  priorities  in  the  bill  are: 

Acquisition  of  lands  of  owners  who 
would  suffer  a  hardship  if  acquisition  of 
their  lands  were  delayed. 

Acquisition  of  lands  on  which  there  is 
an  imminent  danger  of  development  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  a  national 
recreation  area. 

Acquisition  of  lands  of  owners  who  are 
willing  to  sell  if  they  are  able  to  retain 
so-called  life  rights  to  the  property. 

Acquisition  of  scenic  easements  when 
such  easements  are  sufQcient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  a  national  recreation 
area. 

Acquisition  of  lands  necessary  to  pre- 
serve fhe  integrity  of  a  national  recrea- 
tion area. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relocate 
U.S.  Highway  209  to  the  western  side  of 
the  recreation  area  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  highway  was  to  be  relocated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  part  of 
the  dam  and  reservoir  project. 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  abounds  In 
wildlife,  including  black  bear,  deer,  trout, 
and  foxes.  It  is  a  preserve  of  natural  and 
historic  scenery  not  usutdly  associated 
with  the  industrial  areas  of  northern 
New  Jersey-New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  conveniently  accesslUe  Irom  areas 
which  have  one  of  the  most  Intensive 
needs  for  recreational  space  In  the 
Nation. 

Land  acquisition  for  the  recreation 
area  is  more  than  75  percent  completed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  legis- 
lation we  can  complete  the  land  acquisi- 
tion and  preserve  for  the  Nation  an  op- 
portunity  for  recreation  In  an  area  where 
tbe  Delaware  River  has  cut  a  notch 
through  the  1,200-foot  high  Batatlnny 
Range. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  our  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
Project,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  as  part  of  Delaware  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962,  Is  hereby  terminated. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  All  real  property  acquired  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
Project  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  administered  as  part  of 
the  Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area,  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  IMaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreational  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September  1, 
1965  (79  Stat.  612). 

(b)  AU  authority  c^  the  Secretary  of  the 


Anny  pursaant  to  such  Act  of  September 
1985,  and  the  authorization  of  tbe  Tocks  Is- 
land Reservoir  Project  and  any  unexpended 
appropriations  miule  for  the  piupoee  of  such 
Acts  are  toansferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sac.  3.  In  administering  the  authority 
transferred  to  him  pursuant  to  section  2  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  priority 
to— 

(1)  completion  of  a  acquisition  of  lands  for 
which  condemnation  proceedings  have  been 
started  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Project; 

(2)  acquisition  of  lands  of  beneficial 
owners,  not  being  a  corporation,  who  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  would  suffer  hard- 
ship If  acquisition  of  their  lands  were 
delayed; 

(8)  acquisition  of  lands  on  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  there  is  an  im- 
minent danger  of  development  that  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area; 

(4)  acquisition  of  lands  of  beneficial 
owners,  not  being  a  corporation,  who  are 
willing  to  sell  their  lands  provided  they  are 
able  to  continue  to  use  it  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  which  will  not,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  unduly  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  public  use  faculties  for  such  national 
recreation  area,  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  such  area; 

(5)  acquisition  of  scenic  easements  when. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  such  ease- 
ments are  sufiBcient  to  carry  out  the  purp>oses 
for  which  such  national  recreation  area  was 
authorized:  and 

(6)  acquisition  of  lands  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  such  national  recrea- 
tion area. 

Src.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU,  as  part  of  the  authorization  for  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  relocate  United  States  highway  num- 
bered 200  to  the  western  side  of  such  Area  in 
tbe  manner  in  which  such  highway  was  to  be 
r^ocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as 
part  of  the  Tocks  I^and  Reservoir  Project. 
Such  relocation  shall  be  carried  out  for  the 
purposes  of  reducing  the  environmental  im- 
pact on  such  area  and  improving  the  safety  of 
such  highway.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with  the  appropriate  public  of- 
ficials of  the  State  or  States  involved.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  plans,  deslg^n 
memoranda  and  other  materials  as  have  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  such  relocation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(b)  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Case, 
today  as  a  cosiransor  of  his  bill  to  settle 
the  controversy  surroimding  the  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir  project. 

Since  August  1974,  when  Congress  au- 
thorized— ^House  Report  93-1274 — a  1- 
year,  comprehensive  study  of  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  this  high  dam  project  In 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  its  status  has  been 
In  virtual  limbo.  In  the  summer  of  1975, 
ccmfusion  struck  when  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
strongly  recommended  that  the  Toclcs 
project  be  deauthorized.  Three  of  the 
Governors  from  the  surrounding  four 
States — ^New  Jersey,  New  York,  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania — recommended 
against  construction  of  the  dam  at  that 
time.  However,  they  took  no  position  on 
total  deauthorization  of  the  project.  Only 


two  Governors  voted  to  complete  land  ac- 
quisition for  the  national  recreaticm  area. 
The  remaining  two  OoveznMs  abstained. 

At  this  Juncture,  the  propraienta  of  the 
high  dam  still  had  a  ray  of  hcve.  The  op- 
ponents felt  they  must  continue  to  wage 
battle  against  possible  constructian  of  the 
dam.  And  the  UUidowners  whose  l^ul  was 
previously  condemned  but  not  pmxhased 
sat  with  nothing  except  a  prcunlse  that 
the  Federal  Government  might  pay  them 
at  some  imspecified  date  once  a  solution 
to  the  controversy-  was  reached. 

This  bill,  which  is  also  cosponsored  by 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  and  Dela- 
ware, has  two  primary  functions. 

First,  it  terminates  all  authorization 
for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  project.  It 
also  transfers  all  land  purchased  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  dam  area 
and  all  remaining  authority  and  un- 
expended appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

The  bill  establishes  a  priority  scheme 
for  conducting  an  orderly  transfa  and 
continuation  of  development  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area.  Prime  considera- 
tion is  given  -to  landowners  whose  prop- 
erty has  previously  been  condemned  for 
purchase  or  who  would  unnecessarily  suf- 
fer if  the  purchase  of  their  land  were 
delayed.  In  addition,  consideration  would 
be  given  to  those  landowners  willing  to 
sell  their  property  provided  they  could 
continue  to  reside  there,  on  a  noncom- 
mercial basis,  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  Department  of  Interior  could 
purchase  "scenic  easements"  rather  than 
the  entire  tract  if  It  could  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  park,  thus  helping  to  hold 
down  total  acquisition  costs  and  avoid 
unnecessary  relocation  of  landowners. 

Second,  our  bill  authorizes  the  reloca- 
tion of  U.S.  Route  209.  Presently,  this 
dangerous,  twisting,  overtraveled  two 
lane  highway  bisects  the  center  of  the 
proposed  park  area.  The  accident  and 
death  rates  on  this  highway  are  among 
the  highest  In  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
kind  of  hazard  has  no  place  in  the  Dda- 
ware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area. 

The  Army  Corps  of  EInglneers  has  al- 
ready completed  extensive  engineering 
studies  on  the  poesible  relocation  of 
Route  209  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
park.  This  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  construct  a  new 
highway  after  consulting  with  the  corps 
and  working  with  the  appropriate  State 
and  local  government  officisJs. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  bUl  by  my  colleagues 
from  the  Tocks  Island  States.  Senator 
Case,  in  particular,  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  tireless  efforts  In  seeking  a  real- 
istic conclusion  to  this  compUcated,  con- 
troversial project. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I 
recommend  It  strongly  to  all  my  Senate 
colleagues  as  worthy  of  p>assage. 


By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  3110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pubUc 
disclosiire  of  lobbjong  activities  to  influ- 
ence decisions  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.    METCALP.    Mr.    President,    the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratiODs,  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  RiBicorF,  laat  year  held  extensive 
hearings  on  public  disclosure  of  lobby- 
ing activities.  All  of  us  should  be  grate- 
ful to  Chairman  Ribicoff  and  his  staff 
for  their  vsrork  in  this  complex  area — 
the  hearings  were  superbly  structured — 
and  for  identifying  the  questions  that 
must  be  answered  in  any  new  lobbying 
disclosure  legislation. 

The  bUl  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  based,  in  part,  on  the  committee's 
hearings.  Many  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  witnesses  testifying  on  previous 
lobbying  disclosure  bills  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today.  As  was  the  case  with  S.  2068, 
which  I  introduced  July  9,  1975  (see 
Record  statement,  page  21724),  the 
overriding  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  bal- 
ance the  need  for  disclosure  against  the 
need  for  free  and  vigorous  communica- 
tion. 

Its  application  is  carefully  limited  to 
the  larger  interest  groups  and  corpora- 
tions which  are  actively  engaged  in  lob- 
bying and  which  can  be  presumed  to 
have  the  capability  for  exercising  signif- 
icant influence  through  their  lobbies. 

The  notification,  recordkeeping,  and 
reporting  requirements  wlU  provide  the 
public  official  and  citizen  alike  with  nec- 
essary information  but  will  not  result  in 
a  flood  of  worthless  paper  or  be  so  costly 
and  detailed  as  to  constitute  a  mecha- 
nism for  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  is  similar 
to  S.  2068  in  its  basic  objectives,  I  have 
revised  several  of  its  key  provisions  and 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  these  now. 

First.  I  am  certain  all  Senators  are 
aware  that  the  threshold  criteria — which 
ultimately  determine  who  must  'regis- 
ter" as  lobbyists  and  report  periodically — 
are  of  paramount  importance  if  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  is  to  be  workable  and 
equitable. 

We  all  know  that  registration  and  re- 
porting entail' costs  which  many  groups 
in  our  society  can  ill  afford,  costs  which 
go  well  beyond  the  dollars  and  manpower 
that  must  be  diverted  to  operate  account- 
ing systems  and  fill  out  Government 
forms.  Public  relations  values — unfor- 
timately,  there  is  a  stigma  attached  to 
the  designation  of  "lobbyist" — and  the 
competitive  disadvantages  resulting  from 
disclosure  of  detailed  lobbying  strategies 
must  both  be  taken  into  account. 

We  cannot  help  but  restrict  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  opinion  be- 
tween citizens  and  the  Federal  officials 
who  must  act  in  their  behalf  if  we  sweep 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small,  lo- 
cally based,  and  poorly  funded  groups — 
the  church  groups,  school  and  neighbor- 
hood associations,  business  and  service 
clubs,  veterans  organizations  and  the 
like — and  require  them  to  pay  such  costs. 
Conversely,  it  will  be  a  travesty  if  the 
only  effective  means  such  groups  have  of 
getting  their  n^essages  across  are  tightly 
covered,  while  a  host  of  large,  well  fi- 
nanced, nationally  based  organizations 
are  permitted  to  slip  through  the  dis- 
closure net. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  clearly  distin- 
guished   between    the    smaller    "grass 


roots"  groups,  with  few  or  no  paid  staff 
employees,  and  those  organizations 
which  spend  substantial  amounts  to  em- 
ploy or  retain  lobbjists  and  to  solicit 
others  to  engage  in  lobbying  for  them. 
Its  provisions  will  operate  to  screen  out 
the  vast  majority  of  State  and  local  in- 
terests we,  as  Senators,  hear  from,  the 
ad  hoc  citizens  groups  as  well  as  the 
larger  organizations  which  communicate 
with  us  infrequently  and  only  on  a  very 
limited  scale. 

Briefly  stated,  my  bill  s  Uireshold  pro- 
vi.sions: 

Exempt  all  organizations  which  have 
total  operating  costs — for  personnel,  of- 
fice space  and  equipment,  telephone  and 
postage,  advertising  and  the  like — of  less 
than  $100,000; 

Require  all  other  organizations  to  file 
a  notice  of  representation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  whenever  the  or- 
ganization's spending  to  employ  or  re- 
tain anyone  to  engage  in  specified  lobby- 
ing activities,  or  to  solicit  others  to  en- 
gage in  lobbying,  is  $1,000  or  more  in  any 
3-month  reporting  period;  and 

Require  any  organization  which  has 
filed  such  a  notice,  except  for  specified 
charitable  and  religious  organizations,  to 
report  on  its  activities  whenever  its 
spending  for  lobbying  reaches  $5,000  or 
more  in  any  reporting  period. 

What  these  provisions  mean  is  that 
only  those  organizations  which  can  af- 
ford to  hire  people  to  lobby — and,  pre- 
sumably, can  afford  the  accounting  and 
other  costs  of  notification  and  report- 
ing— will  be  covered.  And,  aside  from  the 
independent  agent  or  consultant  who  is 
retained  for  lobbying,  the  responsibility 
for  giving  notice  of  representation  and 
reporting  will  lie  with  the  organization, 
not  the  employees  or  members  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  speak  for  it  occasion- 
ally in  Washington. 

Further,  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago, 
these  threshold  provisions  also  recog- 
nize the  special  status  and  valuable  con- 
tribution of  educational,  charitable,  and 
religious  organizations,  which  are  pres- 
ently tax  exempt  under  section  501(c) 
"  3 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Such 
organizations  will  be  required  to  file 
notices  of  representation  upon  reaching 
the  same  threshold  applicable  to  all 
other  organizations.  But  no  501  <c)  (^3) 
group  will  be  required  to  submit  more  de- 
tailed, periodic  reports  unless  its  ex- 
penditures for  lobbying  clearly  demon- 
strate that  such  activities  are  a  substan- 
tial purpose  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  area  of  con- 
cern, in  revising  S.  2068  and  in  other 
pending  disclosure  bills,  is  in  the  report- 
ing and  associated  bookkeeping  require- 
ments—the paperwork  burden— which 
are  to  be  imposed  on  the  various  groups 
-seeking  to  make  themselves  heard. 

I  not  only  am  convinced  we  can  es- 
tablit.h  disclosure  requirements  that 
make  sen.se  without  sweeping  into  the 
net  tho.se  groups  in  our  society  whose  ac- 
tivities are  neither  sustained  nor  dis- 
proportionately influential.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  we  can — and  must-— pro- 
vide for  meaningful  disclosure  by  thos^ 
organizations  which  expend  substantial 
amounts  for  lobbying  without  massive 
Federal  intrusion  Into  their  activities. 


"What  we  do  not  need  to  know — and 
what  the  Federal  Government  ought  not 
be  empowered  to  question — is  how  pri- 
vate organizations  decide  to  take  posi- 
tions and  express  their  views  with  respect 
to  public  policy  issues. 

Nor  is  there  any  demonstrable  need 
for  requiring  the  "logging"  or  otherwise 
recording  of  telephone  calls,  for  requir- 
ing the  reporting  of  the  substance  of 
private  letters  or  conversations  to  a  Fed- 
eral administrator,  for  informing  the 
Government  as  to  the  names  of  those 
who  belong  to  voluntai-y  membership  or- 
ganizations, or  the  names  of  groups  with 
whom  an  organization  cooperates  in  pur- 
suing its  objectives,  or  the  positions 
which  private  groups  have  either  taken 
or  expect  to  take  on  this  or  that  issue, 
along  with  precisely  how  much  of  a 
group's  resources  have  been  used  in  seek- 
ing to  advocate  its  position  on  a  particu- 
lar matter. 

All  these  requirements  appear  in  one 
guise  or  another  in  pending  lobbying  dis- 
closure bills,  and — even  apart  from  their 
potential  for  abuse  and  their  implications 
for  flrst  amendment  rights — reporting  of 
this  kind  would  produce  a  mountain  of 
paper,  costly  for  the  groups  Involved  to 
produce,  costly  to  process  and  file. 

And,  for  what  purpose?  To  create  a 
new  growth  Industry — the  accountants, 
lawyers,  bureaucrats,  assorted  paper 
shufflers,  and  the  like — which  will  be 
needed  to  imderstand  such  reporting  re- 
quirements, to  set  up  the  bookkeeping 
systems  to  handle  them,  and  to  verify 
and  index  forms  prior  to  filing  them  away 
to  be  quietly  forgotten? 

Tliat,  I  submit,  is  all  we  will  accom- 
plish, if  we  bury  disclosure  of  needed  in- 
formation under  the  mountain  of  irrel- 
evancies  that  would  be  produced  by  such 
requirements. 

What  we  do  need  to  know,  and  what 
my  bill  will  require  in  periodic  reporting, 
is: 

Tiie  identity  of  agents  or  consiUtants 
retained  to  speak  on  behalf  of  organiza- 
tions or  individuals,  the  amounts  re- 
ceived from  each  of  their  clients  for  lob- 
bying or  soliciting  others  to  lobby,  and  a 
description  of  the  decisions  they  have 
attempted  to  influence  on  behalf  of  each 
client;  and 

The  identity  of  organizations  engaged 
in  lobbying— as  well  as  the  names  of 
those  of  their  officers,  directors,  and  em- 
ployees who  devote  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  time  to  lobbying — and  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  decisions  they  have 
attempted  to  influence. 

Organizations  also  will  be  required  to 
report  their  total  expenditures  for  lobby- 
ing, along  with  a  breakdown  showing 
amounts  over  $50  spent  for  employment 
of  lobbyists,  and  for  gifts  or  loans  to  pub- 
lic officials. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  our  experience 
in  campaign  reform  should  be  instruc- 
tive. It  is  essential  that  any  new  lobbying 
disclosure  law  be  unambiguous  and 
readily  understandable  to  those  who 
must  abide  by  it  as  well  as  to  those  who 
must  administer  and  enforce  it. 

If  we  insist  upon  sensible  threshold 
criteria  and  reporting  requirements,  thus 
insuring  that  the  paper  flow  does  not 
eventually  pile  up  higher  than  Mount 
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Everest,  and  if  provisions  of  the  act  are 
clearly  defined,  disclosure  can  be  accom- 
plished without  our  having  to  set  up  yet 
another  governmental  agency  to  super- 
vise it. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  enact  a 
si  itute,  along  lines  set  out  in  this  bill, 
which  can  be  enforced  without  the  Issu- 
ance of  voliuninous  and  detailed  regrula- 
tions  by  its  administrators  and  without 
creating  a  huge  new  bureaucracy. 

Accordingly,  in  revising  S.  2068,  I  am 
proposing  assignment  of  responsibility 
for  receiving  disclosure  reports,  for 
monitoring  compliance,  and  for  issuance 
of  advisory  opinions  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  who  also  will  be  authorized  to 
bring  any  possible  violations  of  the  act 
to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Enforcement,  however,  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  actions,  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
mark  up  of  lobbying  disclosure  legisla- 
tion is  scheduled  to  begin  In  the  near 
future  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Similarly,  hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  House  in  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative Walter  Flowers  of  Alabama, 
and  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct,  chaired  by  Representative 
John  J.  Plykt  of  Georgia. 

In  short,  lobbying  disclosure  legisla- 
tion is  moving  along  in  both  Houses.  It 
is  my  hope  that  all  Senators  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  committee 
hearing  records — which  are  already  in 
print — together  with  provisions  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  text  of  my  Fed- 
eral Lobbying  Disclosm^  Act  of  1976  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.  3110 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Lobbying 
Disclo.sure  Act  of  1976". 

DEFINITIOKS 

Skc.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

IB)  "person"  includes  an  individual  and 
an  organization; 

<b)  "annual  operating  costs"  include  sal- 
aries, wages,  and  retainers,  payment  for  office 
spac?,  office  equipment  and  siipplles,  tele- 
phone, postage  and  addressing,  travel  and 
etiteitainment,  advertising  and  publications, 
and  services: 

(C)  "organization"  includes  a  corporation, 
company,  foundation,  association,  firm,  part- 
nership, society,  joint  stock  company,  group 
of  organizations,  or  group  of  individuals, 
wliich  has,  or  expects  to  have,  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  $100,000  or  more; 

(d)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  (as  defined  in  section  105  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code),  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  the  Postal  Bate  Commission, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  any 
regulatory  agency  of  the  OoTemment  which 
is  not  otherwise  an  Executive  agency  except 
ihe  General  Accounting  Office; 

le)  "agency  in  the  legislative  branch"  in- 
ch des  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  la- 


bnuy  of  Congress,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Offloe,  the  Architect  <rf  the  Capitol,  tiie  Ctov- 
emment  Printing  Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment; 

(f )  "Federal  officer  or  employee"  means  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  Federal  agency,  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  of  any  agency  In  the  legislative  branch, 
and  Includes  a  Member  of,  or  Delegate  to, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(g)  "decision"  means  any  action  taken  by 
a  Federal  officer  or  employee  with  respect  to 
any  pending  or  proposed  blU,  resolution, 
amendment,  nomination,  hearing,  investiga- 
tion, or  other  action  in  Congress,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  pending  or  proposed  rule,  regu- 
lation, hearing,  investigation,  contract,  grant, 
license,  appointment  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees, other  than  appointments  in  the  corti- 
petltive  service,  or  other  action  in  any  Fed- 
eral agency; 

(h)  "exempt  travel  expenses"  means  any 
payment  or  reimbursement  of  expenses  for 
travel  solely  from  one  point  in  the  United 
States,  or  its  territories  or  possessions,  to  an- 
other point  In  the  United  States,  or  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  but  only  if  such  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  does  not  exceed  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transportation  Involved 
plus  a  per  diem  aUowance  for  other  expenses 
In  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
applicable  allowance  payable  under  section 
6702(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
Government  employees  except  that,  with 
respect  to  any  individual,  not  more  than  $5,- 
000,  in  payment  for  or  reimbursement  of  such 
expenses  shall  lie  exempt  in  any  one  calendar 
year; 

(1)  "Income"  means — 

(1)  a  salary,  gift,  donation,  contribution, 
payment,  fee,  loan,  advance,  service,  or  other 
thing  of  value  received  (other  than  payment 
for  or  reimbursement  of  exempt  travel  ex- 
penses) ;  and 

(2)  except  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tion 4  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  receive 
any  Item  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(j)  "retainer"  means  Income  received  by 
an  Individual  or  organization  retained  for 
services,  other  than  Income  received  as  a 
paid  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any 
other  person  and  Income'  received  by  a 
voluntary  membership  organization  In  reg- 
ular dues  payments  or  subscriptions  from 
Its  members; 

(k)  "expenditure"  means — 

(1)  a  salary,  gift,  donation,  contribution, 
purchase,  payment,  fee  distribution,  loan, 
advance,  service,  or  other  thing  of  value 
made,  disbursed,  or  furnished;  and 

(2)  except  for  purposes  of  aK>lylng  section 
4  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legaUy  enforceable,  to  cajrry  out  any 
transaction  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1); 

(1)  "congressional  committee"  means  a 
standing,  telect,  or  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Congress  (including 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board) .  and  a 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  of  any  such 
committee  or  Joint  committee; 

(m)  "voluntary  membership  organization" 
means  an  organiJzation  composed  of  persons 
who  are  members  thereof  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  who,  as  a  condition  of  membership, 
pay  regular  dues,  subscribe  to  one  or  more 
publications,  or  make  contributions  to  such 
organization; 

(n)  "Identification"  means,  in  tlie  case  of 
an  Individual,  the  name  of  the  individua; 
and  his  address,  occupation,  principal  plac( 
of  business,  and  position  held  In  the  buslneas, 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  person  other  than  an 
individual,  the  name  of  the  person  and  Its 
address,  principal  place  of  business,  officers, 
and  board  of  directors; 

(o)  "solicitation"  means  to  urge,  request, 
or  require  another  person  to  make  a  com- 


munication to  any  Federal  officer  or  employee 
to  Influence,  In  a  spedfled  manner,  a  deci- 
sion by  such  officer  or  en4>loyee:  except  that 
advice  given  by  one  person  to  another  who 
retains  or  employs  such  person  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  constitute  soUcltatton; 

(p)  "Influence"  means  to  attempt  to  Insti- 
tute, promote,  effectuate,  delay,  alter,  amend, 
withdraw  from  consideration,  or  oppose  any 
decision  by  a  Federal  officer  or  employee; 

(q)  "lobbying"  means  a  communication  to, 
or  the  employment  or  solicitation  of  another 
to  make  a  communication  to,  a  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  in  order  to  Influence  a  deci- 
sion of  that  officer  or  employee,  but  does 
not  include — 

( 1 )  a  communication  or  solicitation  by  an 
individual,  acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf, 
for  redress  of  his  grievance  or  to  express  his 
own  opinion; 

(2)  a  communication  to  a  congressional 
committee  which  is  Intended  to  become  a 
part  of  the  record  of  a  hearing  held  by  any 
such  committee; 

(3)  a  communication  to  the  Congress  or 
either  House 'thereof,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, a  Member  of,  or  Delegate  to,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  or  an  officer  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  body  or  individual  to  whom 
such  communication  is  made; 

(4)  a  communication  to  a  Federal  agency, 
or  to  an  agency  In  the  legislative  branch, 
which  Is  Intended  to  become  a  part  of  a  hear- 
ing record  or  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  become  a  part  of  the  record  upon 
which  a  decision  Is  to  be  made; 

(5)  a  communication  to  a  Federal  agency 
or  to  an  agency  In  the  legislative  branch 
made  at  the  request  of  such  agency,  or  in 
the  exercise  pf  a  right  of  petition  granted  by 
section  553(e)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  acting  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity  or  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
a  State  or  local  government  (or  govern- 
ments)  acting  In  his  official  capacity; 

(7)  a  communication  or  solicitation  made 
in  the  normal  course  of  business  by — 

(A)  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  peri- 
odical available  to  the  general  public  In  the 
form  of  news,  editorial  views,  advertising 
(except  In  the  case  of  solicitation),  letters 
to  the  editor,  or  like  matter; 

(B)  a  radio  or  television  broadcast  station 
in  the  form  of  news,  editorial  views,  adver- 
tising (except  in  the  case  of  soUcltation ) , 
editorial  response,  or  Uke  matter;   or 

(C)  a  publisher  or  author  In  a  book  pub- 
lished for  the  general  public; 

(8)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by  or 
authorized  by  a  candidate  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 591(b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code) 
made  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  for  Fed- 
eral office; 

(9)  a  communication  or  .solicitation  by  or 
authorized  by — • 

(A)  a  national  political  party  or  a  na- 
tional, state,  or  local  comnntli^e  or  other  or- 
ganizational unit  of  a  national  political  par- 
ty regarding  its  activities,  policies,  state- 
ments, programs,  or  platforms; 

( B)  a  political  party  of  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  coiomittee  or  other  or- 
ganizational unit  of  svich  a  political  party, 
regarding  its  activities,  policies,  statements, 
programs,  or  platforms;  or 

(C)  a  candidate  for  political  office  of  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a  com- 
mittee or  other  organizational  unit  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate,  regarding  the 
activities,  policies,  statements,  programs,  or 
platforms  of  such  candidate; 

(10)  a  commimicatlon  by  an  attorney  of 
record  on  behalf  of  any  person  made  In  ccm- 
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nee«k>n  with  any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
lo'KttTinc  muth  i>«raon  or  any  criminal  In- 
TCCttgatlon  or  proaacuttan  of  audi  peraon; 
or 

(11)  a  communication  which  aaeks  only  to 
ascertain  the  statua,  pvirpoae.  or  effect  of  a 
decision: 

<r)  "quarterly  reporting  period"  means  a 
calendar  quarter: 

(a)  "Comptroller  General"  means  th^ 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

NOnCB   or   SEPttSSrNTATTOV 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each — 

(1)  person  who  receives  a  retainer  of  82S0 
or  more  from  any  other  person  for  lobbying. 
or  far  the  sollclt.itlon  of  another  person  to 
engage  in  lobbying,  la  any  quarterly  report- 
ing period;  and 

(2)  organization  which  expeuds  Jl.OOO  or 
more  (other  t;ian  exempt  travel  expenses) 
to  employ  or  retain  any  person  to  engage  In 
lobbylnc',  cr  for  the  solicitation  of  another 
person  to  engage  In  lobbying.  In  any  quar- 
terly  reporting  period 

shall.  wUhln  15  days  after  such  reprtlng 
perioci,  flic  a  notice  of  representation  with 
the  Comptroller  General. 

(0»  Each  liotice  of  representation  shall 
c-utJLin  a  i.e;:erU  deacilptiou  of  the  mbject 
matter  of  decisions  with  reapect  to  which 
the  person  filing  such  r.ollce  of  representa- 
tion Ij  eii^-.^ci,  or  expecto  to  cugaee.  li  iob- 
bjln'^;  and. 

(II  In  the  case  of  persons  filing  uixler  suH- 
sec'-io'i  (aMl)  an  Identification  cf  the  per- 
s  a  flU:ig,  and  an  IdentLflcatlon  of  any  per- 
son Irom  whom  such  p.rson  receives  a  re- 
tainer for  lo'.J'oylni^'; 

(2)  In  the  ca.se  of  organizations  flUii  : 
under  sub^pctloa  (aH2)  an  Identtri-atliin 
of  each  pers.n  employed  or  retained  for  lob- 
byin-;   an.-*. 

(3)  la  the  case  of  voluntary  membership 
or;ar  Izatlons — 

(A)  the  approximate  number  and  eeo- 
graphlcal  distribution,  by  State,  of  Indlvld- 
uaU  who  are  members  of  the  organization, 
p.  -n 

(B)  the  approximate  number  and  geo- 
graphl-al  distribution,  by  State,  of  per?oiis 
other  than  individuals  who  are  members  of 
the  organi.'atlon. 

ic)  Each  notice  of  representation  shall  re- 
main In  force  for  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  filing  If  at  any  time  the  Information 
required  by  subsection  (b)fl)  and  (b)(2) 
of  such  notice  of  representation  Ls  not  ac- 
curate and  current  with  respect  to  the  person 
filing,  such  person  shall  file  with  the  Comp- 
troller General,  within  fifteen  days  after  such 
change  has  occurred,  such  amendment  or 
amer.dments  to  such  notice  of  representatlori 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  information 
contained  In  such  notice  of  representation 
accurate  and  current.  Upon  expiration  of 
such  notice  of  representation  a  person  who 
continues  to  be  engaged  In  lobbying  and  who 
expects  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  or  (a)  (2),  or  both,  shall  file 
a  new  notice  of  representation  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  expiration  date  of  such  notice 
of  repre.sentatlon. 

REPORTINC    AND    RKCORDKEEt'ING 

Sec  4.  (a)  Each — 

(1)  person  who  is  required  to  file  a  notice 
of  representation  under  section  3(a)  ( 1 ) ;  and 

.2(  organization  which  Is  required  to  file 
Botlce  of  representation  under  section  3(a) 
(2)  and  which  expends  tS.OOO  or  more  (other 
than  exempt  travel  expenses)  to  employ  or 
retain  any  person  to  engage  In  lobbying,  or 
tor  the  solicitation  of  another  person  to 
engage  In  lobbying.  In  any  quarterly  report- 
ing period 

shall,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
last  day  of  each  quarterly  reporting  period, 
file  a  report  with  the  ComptroU«r  General 
concerning  the  lobbying  activities  of  auch 
person  during  that  period. 

An  organization  described  In  section  501(c) 


(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  601(a) 
of  aucti  Code  aball  not  be  required  to  file  such 
report,  unleaa  the  amounta  paid  or  Incurred 
by  such  organization  during  each  taxable 
year  to  carry  on  propaganda  or  otherwise 
attempt  to  influence  legislation  normally  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  or.  If  lesser,  the  sum  of— 

(A)  20  percent  of  the  first  8500,000  of  the 
amounts  (Including  administrative  ex- 
pen.ses)  paid  or  Incurred  by  such  organiza- 
tion (Other  than  amounts  charged  to  capital 
accounts)  to  accompll-sh  one  or  more  pur- 
poses described  In  section  170(c)(2)(B)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  C<xle  of  1954; 

(B>  15  percent  of  the  next  $500,000  cf  su?h 
amount-^; 

( C)  10  percent  of  the  next  .«I500.000  of  .such 
amoimts;  and  f 

(D)  5  percent  of  the  excess  over  tl. 500. 000 
of  .such  amount-s. 

(b)  Each  report  filed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  In  such  form  and  detail  ns 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations  and  shall  Include  the  following 
Inf^rmiitlon: 

(1)  an  Identification  of  the  person  fJIng 
the  report; 

(2)  a  description  of  each  decision  with 
respect  to  which  the  perron  engnfi;ed  In  lobby- 
ing (including  an  acknowledgement  of  each 
decision  with  respect  to  which  the  person 
eni^aged  In  solicitation)  during  the  reporting 
period: 

C?)  the  total  expenditure-;  made  or  debts 
or  co>-ts  Incurred  by  the  person  in  or  for 
lobbylna;  and  paid  durln'^  such  period.  In- 
cluding an  itemization  of  any  expenditure  of 
at  If-ast  $50  for^ 

(.\)  retaining  or  employing  other  pei-som 
to  engago  In  lobbying  (and  the  amount  other 
than  exempt  travel  e.xpen.ses,  paid  to  each 
such  per  on  i  ;  and 

(B)  any  ^l.'t,  or  loan,  of  aiiythlni;  of  va'ue 
Hn'^luding  an  ldentlflc;itlon  of  the  Individual 
maklnc;  and  receiving  such  gift  or  loam, 
where  such  gl:t  or  loan  Is  made  by  the  per- 
son reporting,  or  by  any  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  su^h  person,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  any  Ped»»ral  officer  or  emplovee.  This 
subparagraph  .shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
made  by  a  financial  Institution  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  business  and  on  terms  and  con- 
dlflon.s  that  are  no  more  favorable  than 
available  generally,  or  to  any  gift  or  loan  to 
any  In-ilvldual  to  whom  the  donor  or  lender 
lo  related. 

(c)  Any  person  filing  a  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  al-so  Include— 

(1)  an  Identification  of  each  person  from 
whom  a  retainer  for  lobbyln^j  Is  received  dur- 
Inc;  the  period;  and 

(2)  the  amount  received  from  each  such 
person  w  1th  respect  to  each  decision  de- 
scribed pur.-iuant  to  subsection  (b)(2). 

(d)  Any  organization  filing  a  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  also  Include 
an  Identification  of  each  officer,  director,  or 
employee  who  engaged  In  lobbying  on  part 
or  all  of  each  of  five  days  during  the  quar- 
terly reporting  period. 

(e)  Any  voluntary  membership  organiza- 
tion filing  a  report  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  or  ( a )  ( a )  shall  also  Include  an  Iden- 
tification of  any  person  from  whom  income 
for  lobbying  Is  received  during  the  quarterly 
reporting  period,  where  such  Income  Is  In 
excess  of — 

( 1)  $1,000;  and 

(2)5  per  centum  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  organization  for  lobbying  In  such 
period. 

(f)  If  any  Item  of  Income  or  expenditure 
required  to  be  reported  under  this  section 
is  attributable  In  part  to  lobbying  and  in 
part  to  other  purposes,  such  item  may  be  re- 
ported, at  the  option  of  the  person  fiilng, 
la  conformity  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  comptroller  General — 


(1)  by  a  good  faith  allocation  which  sets 
forth  with  reaaonable  aocuracy  that  por- 
tion of  the  Item  expeadod  or  received  for 
lobbying  and  the  basts  on  which  the  alloca- 
tion is  made;  or 

(2)  by  showing  the  amount  of  the  Item  to- 
gether with  a  good  faith  estimate  of  that 
part  of  the  Item  reasonably  allocable  to 
lobbying. 

(g)  Each  person  required  to  file  reports 
pursuant  to  this  secticn  shall  maintain  rec- 
ords, for  each  quarterly  reporting  period,  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles  and  standards,  and  such  rec- 
ords shall  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  after  the  close  of  eacb 
such  filing  period. 

DTTTTFS    or   THE   C^MPTSOLLER    GENERAL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  .shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp- 
troller General — 

( 1 )  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
Indexing  system  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
thts  Act; 

(2)  to  make  copies  of  notices  of  represen- 
tation ai;d  reports  filed  with  him  under  this 
Act  available  for  public  inspection  and  copy- 
ing, coa^mencing  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  !a;er  th.in  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  follow- 
Ing  the  day  of  receipt,  and  to  permit  copy- 
ing of  such  notices  or  rep>orts  by  hand  or  by 
copying  machine,  or  at  the  request  of  any 
person,  to  furnish  a  copy  of  any  such  notice 
or  report  upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  furnishing  such  copy;  but  no  infor- 
mation contained  In  any  such  notice  or  re- 
port shall  be  sold  or  utilized  by  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  .soliciting  contribtttlons 
or  for  any  commprclal  purpose: 

(3)  to  preserve  the  originals  or  accurate 
rcproduct.ons  of  such  notices  and  reports  for 
a  pcrli,d  of  not  less  than  5  years  from  the 
U.iy  of  receipt; 

(4)  to  compile  &r.A  summarize,  with  respect 
to  each  quarterly  period,  the  Information 
contained  In  such  notices  and  reports  In  • 
manner  which  facilitates  the  disclosure  of 
lobbying  actlvitlei; 

(6)  to  make  the  information  compiled  and 
suinmarlzed  under  paragraph  (4)  available 
to  the  public  within  30  days  after  the  close 
of  each  quarterly  period,  and  to  publish  such 
summaries  as  are  prepared  under  paragraph 
(4)  In  the  Federal  Register  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity; 

(6)  to  conduct  Investlgatlon-s,  and  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  notices  of  represen- 
tation and  reports  filed  under  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  alleged  failures  to  file  any  notice 
of  representation  or  report  required  under 
this  Act,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  viola- 
tions of  any  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  to  prescribe  such  procedural  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  forms  as  are  neces.sary  to  carry 
out  the  provLslons  of  this  Act  In  the  most 
eiTectlve  and  efficient  manner;  and 

(8)  to  transmit  reports  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress,  no  later  than  March  31st  of 
each  year,  containing  a  detailed  statement 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
and  functions  under  this  Act,  together  with 
recommendations  for  such  legislative  or 
other  action  as  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)  For  purjKJses  of  this  Act  only,  the 
duties  of  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (a)  (0)  and  (a)  (7) 
of  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  5  of 
title  6,  United  State  Code. 

AOTEBOKT   OPINIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  written  request  to  the 
Comptroller  General  by  any  person,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  render  an  advisory 
opinion.  In  writing,  within  a  rc««onabl« 
time  with  respect  to  the  applicability  at 
the  notification,  reporting,  or  record  keep- 
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ing  requirements  of  this  Act  to  any  specific 
set  of  facts  Involving  such  peraon. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
oi  law,  any  person  with  respect  to  whom  an 
advisory  opinion  is  rendered  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  who  acts  In  good  faith  in  accord- 
ance  with   the  provisions   and   findings   of 

f  such  advisory  opinion  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  which  such  advisory  opinion  relates. 
Any  such  advisory  opinion  may  be  modified 
or  revoked,  but  any  modification  or  revoca- 
tion shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
action  taken  or  things  done  after  such  per- 
son has  been  notified,  in  writing,  of  such 
modification  or  revocation. 

(c)  Any  request  made  under  subsection 
(a) .  or  any  sdvLsory  opinloft,  modification  or 
revocation  thereof,  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  CompianUer  Oeneral 
shall, 'before  rendering  an  advisory  (pinion 
with  respect  to  such  request,  provide  any 
interested  person  with  an  opportunity  to 
transmit  written  comments  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  respect  to  such  requests 
within  such  period  of  time  as  he  shall 
prescribe. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  7.  (a)  If  the  Comptroller  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  this  Act,  he  shall  notify 
such  person  involved  of  such  apparent  vio- 
lation, and  shall  make  such  Investigation 
of  the  apparent  violation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  investigation  shall  be 
considered  expeditiously. 

(b)  If  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  determines, 
after  investigation,  that  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  has  engaged  in  any 
acts  or  iMtactlces  which  constitute  a  civil  vio- 
lation of  this  Act,  he  may  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect such  violation — 

(1)  by  informal  methods  of  conference 
or  conciliation,  or  If  they  fail, 

(2)  by  referring  such  apparent  violation 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  refer 
any  apparent  civil  violation  of  this  Act  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  if  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral determines  that  such  referral  is  appro- 
priate. Upon  such  a  referral  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  may  Institute  a 
civil  action  for  relief,  including  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  any  other  appropriate  mrder.  In  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 

I  trict  in  which  such  person  is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business.  Upon  a  proper  showing 
that  such  person  has  engaged  in  acts  or 
practices  In  violation  of  this  Act,  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction,  restalning 
order,  or  other  order  shall  be  granted. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  refer 
apparent  criminal  violations  of  this  Act  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

(e)  In  any  care  in  which  the  Comptroller 
General  refers  an  apparent  violation  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
act  upon  such  referral  in  as  expeditious 
manner  as  possible,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  with  r«q>ect  to  any 
action  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  re- 
garding such  apparent  violation.  Each  report 
shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  re- 
fers any  apparent  violation,  and  at  the  close 
of  every  ninety-day  period  thereafter,  until 
there  is  final  disposition  of  such  apparent 
violation.  The  Comptroller  General  may  from 
time  to  time  prepare  and  publish  reports  on 
the  status  of  such  referrals. 

( i )  Any  person  who  has  received  an  adverse 
advisory  opinion  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral may  file  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  as  provided  in  section  2201  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  in  the  United  States 
District  Cotirt  wherein  that  person  resides 
or  maintains  his  principal  place  of  business. 


Fowsss  OF  the  coicpisoixes  general 
Skc.  8.   (a)   To  carry  out  his  duties  and 
fimctlons  under  this  Act,  the  ComptroUer 
Oeneral  stiaU  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  Informally  request  or  to  require  by 
subpena  any  person  to  submit  in  writing 
such  reports,  records,  correspoiulence  and 
answers  to  questions  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe  relating  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  and  functions;  and  such 
submission  shall  be  made  within  such  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  under  oath  or 
otherwise  as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  may 
determine; 

(3)  to  administer  oaths  or  aflSrmatlous: 
(8)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 

and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  his  duties  and  functions; 

(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation,  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  has  the  power  to 
administer  oaths  and,  in  such  instances,  to 
compel  testimony  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence in  the  same  manner  as  authorized 
under  paragraph  (3); 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 

(«)  to  petition  any  United  States  district 
court  having  jurisdiction  for  an  ordw  to  en- 
force subpenas  Issued  ptutsuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  and  (a)  (3)  of  this  section.  Any 
faUure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  the  court  as  contempt 
thereof. 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  required  to  file  a 
notice  of  representation  under  section  3,  cm* 
to  file  a  report  or  keep  records  imder  sec- 
tion 4,  v^M>  falls  to  file  such  notice,  or  such 
rep<»t,  or  to  keep  such  records.  shaSl  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
910.000. 

(b)  Any  person  required  to  file  a  notice 
of  representation  under  section  3,  or  to  file  a 
report,  or  to  keep  records  under  section  4. 
who  knowingly  and  willfully — 

(1)  falls  to  file  such  notice,  or  report,  or 
to  keep  such  records; 

(2)  files  a  false  notice,  or  report,  or  falsi- 
fies reccx-ds,  shall  upon  convlctiou  12ierefor 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Impriscmed 
for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both,  for  each 
such  offense;  and 

(c)  Any  person  who  sells  or  utilizes  for 
commercial  purposes,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  contributions,  information  con- 
tained In  any  notice  of  representation  or 
quarterly  report  in  violation  of  section  5 (a) 
(2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  mare  than  $10,000. 

SEPEAL  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING 
ACT 

Sec.  10.  The  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  (60  Stat.  839-842;  2  U.S.C.  261  et 
seq  )  is  repealed. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  afi'ected  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  immediately  following  t&e  ef- 
fective   date    of    the    first   regulations   pre- 


scribed by  the  Comptroller  General   to  im- 
plement sections  3  and  4. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Ji«r. 
HuicPHRET,  and  Mr.  Mathus)  : 
8.  3111.  A  bill  to  reorganize  actlTities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  supportive  of  technolog- 
ical development,  to  centralize  funding 
for  energy  and  natural  resources  ta  a  Na- 
tional Technology  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

NATIONAL    TECHNOLOGY    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  for  a  National  Tech- 
nology Development  Coi-poration.  I  feel 
it  is  a  bin  of  major  proportions  and  criti- 
cal significance  to  the  future  well-being 
of  the  Nation.  Whether  or  not  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legi^aticm  ultimately  be- 
comes law.  It  has  become  absolutely  ap- 
parent to  me  and  to  many  others  that  the 
connection  between  the  orderly  and  pur- 
poseful development  and  utilization  of 
technology  and  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
United  States — environment,  health, 
economic,  and  social — is  inextricable. 

Our  commitment  to  the  development 
of  solutions  to  our  current  problems  in 
the  areas  of  materials,  energy,  environ- 
ment and  urban  density  must  be  ex- 
panded, and  more  importantly,  directed 
in  a  fashion  that  takes  account  of  the 
future  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  continue  a 
randCHn  course  toward  development 
which  Inevitably  limits  our  products  and 
processes  to  those  which  are  salable  so 
as  to  be  profitable  for  the  private  sector 
to  finance;  nor  can  we  continue  to  limit 
all  of  our  governmental  efforts  to  specific 
critical  areas  in  need  of  massive  fund- 
ing— such  as  energy — because  of  some 
pressing  needs;  in  other  words,  we  must 
plan  our  technological  future. 

There  is  a  gap — a  deep  and  wide  gap — 
betweoi  our  legitimate  and  important  ef- 
forts to  develop  specific  technologies  such 
as  in  energy,  advanced  weapons  systems 
and  a  cure  for  cancer  with  the  Und  of 
basic  research  that  is  being  done  through 
the  National  Science  Foimdation.  That 
gap  must  be  filled  by  a  govemmentally 
directed  effort  to  channel  both  Invest- 
ment capital  and  under-utilized  scien- 
tific talent  into  areas  that  will  be  of  sig- 
nificant probable  long-term  benefit  to 
the  American  people — and  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

What  I  propose  is  an  authority  with 
the  powers  and  the  financing  capability 
to  fill  this  gap,  an  authority  which  in  the 
long  run  will  not  be  costly  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  because  it  is  net  granting 
money  or  loaning  money — it  is  investing 
the  people's  money  in  the  people's  future. 

Our  existing  institutions,  although 
modified  and  expanded  continually  to 
meet  and  alleviate  current  pressing  prob- 
lems, were  not  designed  for  planning  ad- 
vance technology  development  oriented 
toward  future  needs.  The  current  do- 
mestic fossU  fuel  shortage,  which  could 
have  been  substantially  avoided,  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  proposition. 

It  is  irrelevant  that  many  of  our  lead- 
ers could  have  and  did  foresee  the  Im- 
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pending  energy  crisis — for  we  were  insti- 
tutionally Incapable  of  dealing  with  it  in 
advance.  We  were  required  by  the  con- 
straints of  our  system  to  await  a  crisis 
and  react  after  the  fact  We  were  thus 
relegated  to  suffer  the  dislocations  and 
burdens  that  flow  from  our  second  crisis 
of  technology — energy — our  first  being 
the  beginning  of  environmental  disaster 
from  pollution  of  our  air  and  wate/. 

I  win  lutt  speculate  on  our  next  crisis 
of  supply  or  environment,  but  I  believe 
that  unless  the  existing  institutional  gap 
for  advance  technological  planning  is 
filled,  the  United  States  will  face  crLses 
far  more  severe  and  long  lasting  than  the 
pollution  or  energy  crises/of  the  1970's. 

Goverrunent.  primarily  because  of  his- 
torical lack  of  need,  has  not  dealt  with 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
technology  outside  of  the  military  sector 
to  any  significant  degree.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  efforts  in  specific  fields, 
conducted  almost  solely  on  a  grant  or 
contract  basis,  the  Federal  Government 
leaves  civilian  Innovation  to  private  ef- 
forts and  private  financing. 

Historically,  with  the  striking  excep- 
tion of  the  recent  past,  such  private  ef- 
forts sufflced  with  remarkable  success. 
But  In  recent  years,  as  major  break- 
throughs and  engineering  followup  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  on  sus- 
tained capital  investment  and  long-term 
research  and  development,  our  business 
community  has  been  unable  to  provide 
the  necessary  effort.  I  do  not  indict  busi- 
ness for  this  deficiency;  I  merely  state  it 
as  a  fact. 

We  have  not  witnessed  a  major  tech- 
nological breakthrough  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector  for  some  decades;  our  re- 
search and  development  talent  and  capi- 
tal in  this  sector,  which  Is  substantial. 
has  been  channeled  Into  breakthroughs 
of  consumer  convenience,  such  as  auto- 
matic transmission  and  air-condition- 
ing. 

Development  of  more  basic  changes, 
such  as  energy  efficient  power  plants  and 
nonpoUutlng  engines,  were  avoided  and 
sometimes  even  resisted,  because  they  of- 
fered little  or  no  market  attractiveness — 
their  benefits  are  long  term  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  and  not  to  demonstrable 
profitability. 

These  results  are  not  surprising,  al- 
though there  aie  indeed  some  shining 
examples  of  long-term  private  research 
and  development,  particularly  In  the 
electronics  industry  where  break- 
throughs have  been  of  enormous  im- 
portance. 

In  the  past,  this  situation  was  accept- 
able, because  private  initiatives  would 
develop  outside  of  the  existing  business 
structiu-e  if  the  pressure  of  public  needs 
not  being  adequately  served  was  mani- 
fested strongly  enough. 

But  today  there  are  two  factors  that 
retard  such  private  developrhent.  The 
first  is  the  enormous  cost  of  significant 
technological  innovation,  both  in  terms 
of  manpower  and  capitaL  Yesterday's 
"better  mousetrap"  has  become  today's 
offshore  oil  production  platform  or  urban 
transportation  system.  The  costs  of  de- 
velopment have  become  prohibitive  and 
many  such  opportunities  are  open  only 
to  the  Fortune  "500". 


The  second  constraint,  which  may  be 
psychological  rather  than  economic.  Is 
the  prevalence  of  increased  corporate 
conservatism  as  more  and  more  "trus- 
tees" manage  big  U.S.  publlcally  owned 
corporations  with  a  desire  to  protect  ex- 
isting market  shares  rather  than  create 
new  ones. 

These  factors  sap  competition  and  lead 
to  a  slowdown,  or  even  a  stagnation  of 
technoloijlcal  growth  in  some  fields.  The 
consequences  are  Increased  social  and 
environmental  difficulties  often  leading 
to  crises,  and  Government  then  seeks  to 
do  battle  wltliin  a  slow  reacting  ex  post 
facto  oriented  Institutional  framework. 

I  am  not  contending  that  new  Indus- 
tries will  no  longer  spring  up  out  of  the 
private  sector  to  meet  new  needs  and 
to  develop  new  technologies.  This  has 
h£49pened  many  times  in  this  century, 
beginning  with  the  oil  industry  and  end- 
ing with  the  rise  of  the  computer  and 
electronics  sector. 

But  that  phenomenon  i.s  becoming  les.s 
productive  becaiise  of  the  constraints  I 
have  described.  It  is  time  to  begin  to  plan 
for  our  future  in  technological  Innova- 
tion more  providently.  If  that  is  not  done, 
we  win  be  continually  fighting  crises  In 
an  attempt  to  minimize  losses  and  to  al- 
locate shortages. 

There  is  a  renewed  intere.st  In  recent 
days  to  recreate  the  office  of  Science  Ad- 
viser to  the  President.  ThLs  is  directed  at 
the  same  basic  need  that  I  perceive  we 
are  factug — that  is.  a  lack  of  enough 
coordinated  planning  in  scientific  and 
technological  fields  to  provide  for  oui- 
future  needs  in  a  rational  way. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  provides  an  in- 
stitutional solution  to  needed  technolog- 
ical developmental  aid  by  the  United 
States  and  elinainatc  this  serious  gap  in 
our  advance  planning  capability,  whicli 
could  eventually  rob  the  United  States 
of  Its  role  as  the  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological leader  of  the  world. 

It  provides  for  a  single  Federal  corpo- 
ration which  has  the  financial  capability 
to  provide  investment  capital,  where  ex- 
isting market  resources  are  not  available. 

The  National  Technology  Develop- 
ment Corporation  would  act  much  like 
a  private  lender  but  with  some  significant 
differences.  First,  it  could  Invest  in  prom- 
ising technologies  even  though  they 
may  be  high  risk  and  may  not  produce 
tangible  economic  results  for  years;  sec- 
ond, it  would  limit  Its  Investments  to 
areas  established  by  a  technical  advi- 
sor:/ board  as  necessary  for  the  public 
good  and  in  need  of  increased  utilization 
or  development;  and  third,  it  would  have 
the  option  of  taking  either  a  nonvoting 
stock  interest  in  the  borrower  or  a  tradi- 
tional debt  obligation,  depending  on  the 
risk  involved  and  other  relevant  factors. 

The  Corporation  would  have  author- 
ized capital  of  $5  billion,  paid  in  over  a 
20-year  period,  with  an  initial  capital 
stock  of  one-quarter  billion  dollars,  in- 
creasing by  one-quarter  billion  dollars 
each  year  vmtil  its  full  capitalization  is 
reached.  It  would  be  authorized  to  Invest, 
loan  or  guarantee  up  to  20  times  its  paid- 
in  capital,  or  $5  billion  for  each  of  20 
years,  a  small  fraction  of  total  capital  In- 
vestment in  the  United  Stiites— about  2 


percent — but  a  critically  necessary  com- 
ponent If  our  technological  needs  are  to 
be  systematically  pursued  with  fore- 
thought and  with  the  public  interest  as 
the  allocating  mechanism. 

Some  will  say  we  cannot  afford  such 
a  commitment  to  technology  develop- 
ment; that  we  have  survived  thus  far 
without  such  Government  involvement. 
To  this  I  answer:  This  will  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  if  we  avoid  a  crisis  even  as 
significant  as  the  energy  crisis,  or  the 
pollution  crisis  of  the  past  decade.  Each 
of  these  has  cost  more  in  terms  of  bur- 
dens and  remedies  than  advance  prepara- 
tion possibly  would  have  cost.  Further- 
more, this  Corporation  may  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  a  single  penny.  It  Ls  a  corpora- 
tion that  would  be  investing  the  people's 
money  in  the  future.  These  investments 
would  mature  and  bepin  to  pay  returns 
just  as  any  good  investment  made  by  a 
private  bank  or  an  Individual. 

Tlie  Corporation  would  concentrate  its 
eflort  on  regionf  in  most  need  of  new  in- 
dustrial capacitj'  and  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  on  those  borrow- 
ers who.  while  credit  worthy  in  a  long- 
term  sense,  have  tried  their  best,  yet 
failed  to  obtain  capital  through  inlvate 
financial  channels;  and  It  would  give 
priority  to  small-  and  medium-sized  bor- 
rowers. 

Among  the  Investments  I  could  envi- 
sion are : 

First,  construction  of  a  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  plant  by  a  small 
corporation; 

Second,  minority  entrepreneur  who  Is 
attempting  to  develop  promising  new  oil 
recovery  techniques; 

Third,  a  local  development  corporation 
vith  a  sound  idea  for  the  clean  burning 
of  coal; 

Fourth,  a  medium-sized  business  that 
is  developing  new  engine  concepts  for 
short-range  travel;  or  fifth,  utility,  for 
funding  of  solid  waste  conversion  facili- 
ties. If  only  a  few  of  the  Corporation's 
investments  meet  their  potential,  the 
long-term  cost  to  the  taxpayer  may  be 
zero,  and  the  benefits  incalculable 

The  corporate  form  of  technology 
funding  wotUd  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's long-term  development  fimc- 
tlons  in  the  Investment  column  where 
they  belong,  rather  than  in  the  annual 
appropriation  process. 

Moreover,  not  only  would  an  invest- 
ment corporation  leverage  the  Federal 
Government  dollar  outlays  through  use 
of  the  private  markets,  it  would  also  fur- 
tlier  multiply  its  useful  effects  by  lower- 
ing the  barriers  to  entry  in  high  capital 
requirements  industries  for  new  inno- 
vative firms. 

Congress  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
expertise  to  deal  on  a  continuing  basis 
with  every  issue  of  technical  interest  that 
should  properly  receive  oiu-  attention.  In 
recent  days,  we  have  had  the  existence  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
which  I  believe  Is  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  issues  of 
major  Importance  to  the  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  this  year  had  the  able 
and  coordinated  assistance  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, ERDA,  on  Issues  related  to  energy 
development. 


But  on  technological  problems  and  po- 
tential solutions  which  have  not  yet 
reached  the  focal  point  of  public  and 
governmental  opinion,  the  Consress  Is 
unable  to  deal  In  an  effective  way  and 
there  is  no  agency  of  the  executive 
b)  anch  to  do  it 

I  believe  an  ii-istitution  such  as  this 
must  be  established  if  we  are  to  plan  for 
uur  technological  future  and  add  oppor- 
tunity to  those  available  through  pri- 
'.ate  market  forces;  an  institution  with 
these  powers  and  resources  is  critical  if 
we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  huge 
;.>ool  of  scientific  talent  In  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 

OKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  , 

I  S.3iU 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Teelinol- 
ogT  Development  Corx>oration  Act  of  1976". 

FTNDIKCS    AKD   PUHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finils  that — 
{ 1 )  The  acUvities  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Qovernment  in  supporting 
technological  research  and  development  In 
the  fields  of  resource  shortages  and  utiliza- 
tion through  capital  funding  have  become 
difiused  and  ineffective  because  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  responsibilities  among  Federal 
agencies  and  the  fragmentation  and  inade- 
quacy of  fiscal  resources. 

(2)  Coordination  between  governmental 
and  private  resources  and  incentives  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  a  systematic  program  of 
capital  funding  for  technological  develop- 
ment. 

(3)  Substantial  reorganization  of  the  ex- 
ec-.uive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  is 
i:ece^>sary  to  bring  about  the  funding  and 
coordination  effort  required  to  stlnixilate 
technological  development. 

(4)  There  is  a  growing  domestic  shortage 
o[  fossil  fuel  energy  resources,  and  It  Is  be- 
coming apparent  that  (A)  traditional  In- 
centives will  not  provide  the  Impetus  to 
channel  sufficient  amounts  of  capital  Into 
neMk-  and  alternative  energy  resoiu-ce  develop- 
ment and  implementation  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  (B) 
long -lead  time  development  Is  a  necessary 
component  of  major  technological  change 
iu  the  energy  area  and  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  federal  capital  investment  In  addi- 
tion to  traditional  capital  sources. 

(5)  The  environmental  crisis  facing  the 
world  and  particularly  the  United  States 
has  not  been  met  by  existing  goverrunental 
or  private  provisions  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  crisis  cannot  be  resolved 
by  abatei|ient  or  conservation  practices 
alone,  and  requires  long-range  solutions  to 
pollution  and  other  environmental  prob- 
lems, consonant  with  the  preservation  of 
our  standard  of  living.  Technological  de- 
velopment and  planning,  governmental  and 
private,  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

(6)  The  Nation's  known  mineral  re- 
^soiirces  simUarly  are  being  depleted  at  alarm- 
ing rates  and  may  soon  be  inadequate  to 
meet  our  expanding  needs.  Environmentally 
safe  substitutes  for  our  less  plentlfiU  nat- 
ural resources  must  be  found  and  developed 
before  critical  shortages  develop.  Present 
development  of  such  alternatives  Is  inade- 
quate and  must  be  furthered  by  the  pro- 
vision of  federal  research  and  development 
programs  and  investment  if  the  Nation  Is  to 
avoid  severe  crises  In  future  decades. 

•Ti   Without  long-term  technological  de- 


velopment to  provide  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's urban  hotising,  transportation,  waste 
disposal,  and  other  environmental  problems, 
the  Nation's  cities  wiU  be  subjected  to  greater 
and  greater  strains  on  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide essential  services  for  their  citizens. 

(8)  Funding  available  on  a  mtUti-year 
basis  Is  needed  for  research  and  development 
iu  the  aforementioned  and  ether  fields  which 
have  uncertain  immediate  payouts  but  gre^t 
potential  for  longer-range  benefits.  Specific 
provision  is  needed  therefore  to  develop  and 
to  consolidate  federal  programs  which  will 
contribute  to  the  financial  risks  of  businesses 
and  nonprofit  institutions  willing  to  under- 
take such  longer-range  efforts. 

(9)  Existing  Institutions,  public  and 
private,  governmental  and  uon-govern- 
mental,  at  present,  caiuiot  provide  the 
magnitude  of  long-range  and  high-risk  in- 
vestment capital  essential  to  find  and 
implement  solutions  to  the  Nation's  future 
problems  of  environment  and  supply. 

(10)  High-risk  and  long-range  research 
and  develc^ment  frequently  yields  patent- 
able and  other  financially  remunerative  re- 
sults from  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  replenish  and,  perhaps,  enlarge  its 
future  Investments.  In  other  instances  the 
lessening  of  social  costs  including  unemploy- 
ment and  pollution  will  represent  social 
benefits. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
<1)  to  reorganize,  coordinate,  and  con- 
solidate the  programs  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  Investnient  of 
private  capital  in  promising  technological  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  in 
order  to  plan  for,  alleviate,  and  solve  exist- 
ing and  probable  future  materials  and  en- 
ergy problems   of  the  United   States: 

(2)  to  speed  the  conversion  of  outdated 
facilities  to  uses  and  materials  that  meet 
current   needs   and    future   prospects; 

(3)  to  aid  small  and  n\edlum  sized  enter- 
prises, especially  those  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  or  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, in  securing  adequate  financing  to 
make  investments  in  research  and  develop- 
ment In  fields  critical  to  the  national  inter- 
est; and 

(4)  to  preserve  and  enhance  competition, 
and  foster  more  balanced  economic  growth 
throughout  the  United  States. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  DE- 
VELOPMENT CORPORATION  DEFINI- 
TIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1)  "assistance"  means  a  loan,  loan  guar- 
antee, or  investment  as  may  be  provided 
under  sections  106,  107,  or  108  of  this  Act; 
<2t  "applicant"  means  a  person,  including 
a  Joint  venture,  seeking  assistance  for  an 
eligible  undertaking,  as  provided  in  this 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "eligible  undertaking"  mean.?  any 
undertaking  described  in  section  102  of  this 
Act  and  specified  in  a  category  of  tech- 
nological research  as  provided  under  section 
105  of  this  Act; 

(4)  "Corporation"'  means  the  National 
Techncdogy  Development  Corporation  estab- 
lished by  section  102  of  this  Act; 

(5)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Technology  Development 
Corporation  established  by  section  103  of 
this  Act;  and 

(6)  "Panel"  means  the  Technical  Advisory 
Panel  established  by  section  105  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLJSaMEWT 

Sec.  102.  There  Is  h«:«by  established  the 
National  Technology  Develi^ment  Corpora- 
tton  as  a  body  corporate  which  shall  be  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  and 
ihaU  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act 
of  Congzess.  The  Corporation  shall  provide 
assistance   to   applicants  proposing   eligible 


undertakings  falling  within  the  categories  of 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3i  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes : 

(1)  to  carry  out  technological  development 
in  the  following  areas: 

(A)    energy  and  materials  resources: 

<B)  pollution  and  cllmatological  changes: 

(C)  waste -disposal  and  resource  recoverv; 

(D)  urban  development; 

<E)  agricultural  production;  and 
<P)  other  critical  environmental  problems 
threatening   continued  national   weU -being: 

(2)  to  advance  and  ^eed  implementation 
or  utilization  of  existing  technology;   and 

(3)  to  provide  the  basis  for  meeting  fu- 
ture material  needs  and  a\'oidlng  future 
resource  crises  of  the  United  States. 

BOARD     OF     DIHECTOES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors consisting  of — 

( 1 )  seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(4)  the  President  of  the  Corporation  ap- 
pointed under  section  123;  and 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Ad- 
visory Panel. 

Members  of  the  Board  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (5)  shall  serve  ex  officio  and 
shall  have  no  vote.  The  terms  of  the  direc- 
tors, other  than  those  serrlng  ex  officio,  shall 
be  three  years,  commencing  with  the  expira- 
tions of  the  preceding  terms,  except  that  the 
terms  of  such  dlrectois  initially  appointed 
shaU  run  for  three  years  In  the  case  at  three 
directors,  two  years  In  the  case  of  two  direr - 
tors  ana  one  year  in  the  case  of  two  direc- 
tors. Any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  lutexptred 
portion  of  the  term.  Any  director  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  such  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed 
untu  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
has  qualified. 

(b)(1)  Members  of  the  Board  not  serving 
ex  officio  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
tlie  dally  equivalent  erf  the  »nnii^|  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  OS-IS  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltime)  during  which  they  are  Higaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Board. 

i2)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  oa 
accoimt  of   their  service  on  the  Board. 

(3 1  While  away  from  their  hon>es  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Corporation  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  5703  (b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Five  members  of  the  Board  other  than  ' 
the    ex   officio   members   shall    constitute   a 
quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

(d)  The  Cliairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  Board  from  among  members  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (b)  (2). 
The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shall  be  three  years. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  hold  regular  meetings 
at  least  quartwly  and  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  upon  the  request  of  a 
majority  of  its  members  other  than  ex  of- 
ficio members. 

(f )  No  loan,  guarantee,  or  investment  may 
be  made  to  or  for  any  applicant  pursuant 
to  sections  106,  107,  and  108  of  this  Act 
other  than  within  the  categories  established 
pursuant  to  section  105  of  this  Act. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  policies,  rules,  and  regxilationa 
at  it  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  perform  functions  now  or  hereafter  vested 
in  it. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  engage  in  such  policy 
planning,  and  perform  such  program  evalua- 
tion analyses  and  other  studies,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  efficient  and  co- 
ordinated administration  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  properly  assess  progress  towards 
the  achlevemei:^t  of  its  mi.s6ions. 

(c)  Except  as  etherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  Board  may  delegate  any  of  its  functions 
to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  it  may  designate,  and  may  au- 
thorize such  successive  redelegatlons  of  such 
functions  as  it  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  establLsh, 
maintain,  alter,  or  discontinue  such  State, 
regional,  district,  local,  or  other  field  of- 
fices as  it  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  perform  functions  now  or 
hereafter  vested  in  it. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cause  a  seal  of  ofTice 
to  be  made  for  the  Corporation  of  such  device 
as  it  shall  approve,  and  Judicial  notice  shall 
be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  and  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  action 
on  the  Board. 

TECHNICAL    ADVISORY    PANEL 

Sec.  105.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Technical  Advisory  Panel.  The  Panel  may 
establish  such  subcommittees  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(b)  The  Panel  shall  consist  of  15  persons, 
including  among  them — 

( 1 )  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration; 

(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration; 

•  4)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency; 

(&>'  the  Administrator  of  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(7)  the   Secretary   of   Transportation: 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(9)  seven  additional  member's,  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  .scientific,  en- 
gineering, business  and  labor  communities, 
appointed  by  the  President  bv  and  wit!i 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Panel 

(c)  (1)  The  Panel  shall  determine  fleULs  of 
eligible  Investment  and  shall  pre.=-.cribe.  for 
each  fiscal  ycHr.  specific  categories  of  tech- 
nological research,  development  and  utiliza- 
tion within  which  applications  for  a,s.sistance 
by  the  Corporation  will  be  con-^ldered  Tlie 
Panel,  In  its  cIL^cre'lon.  may  choose  from 
p.mong  these  categories  a  inimber  of  priority 
categories,  from  which  preference  shall  be 
given  by  t!;e  Doard  in  its  loan  and  investment 
decision'?. 

(2)  Such  categories  and  the  priorities 
thereof  shall  be  determined  following  public 
hearings  and  sh.-ill  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  witliin  90  days  after  final  de- 
termination by  the  Panel. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  not  accept  ap- 
plications for  assl.stance  in  any  category  es- 
tabli.shed  or  amended  until  after  the  explra- 

■     tlon  of  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  pubUca- 
"    tion   of   any   such   category   in   the  Federal 

Register   as    provided   in    section    105(c)    of 

this  Act. 

(e)  The  Congress  may  disapprove  anv  of 
the  categories  established  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion lOS(c)  of  this  Act  by  resolution  of 
either  th«  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  passed  within  the  period  of  sixty 
days  commencing  on  the  date  of  publication 
of  any  such  category  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  required  by  subsection  105(c)  (2)  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  At  any  time,  the  QMigress  may  by  con- 
current resolution,  establish  additional  cate- 
gories of  eligibility. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (86  Stat.  770)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Panel  established  by  this  section 
or  the  subcommittees  thereof. 

DIRECT  LOANS 

.Sec  106.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  author- 
ized to  malce  direct  loans  to  any  applicant 
to  carry  out  a  currently  approved  eligible 
undertalclng  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  If  the  applicant  has  presented  evi- 
dence to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that 
it  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  fund.s  on 
rea-sonable  terms  and  conditions  from  any 
other  source. 

(b)  Any  applicant  for  a  loan  shall  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  there  exists — 

(1)  a  reasonable  probability  of  success  of 
or  substantial  benefit  from  the  proposal  or 
program  with  respect  to  which  any  such 
applicant  seeks  assistance;  and 

(2)  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  pro- 
po.sal  or  program  with  respect  to  whlcli  any 
such  applicant  seelcs  assistance  will  further 
substantially  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c»  Any  loan  made  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  for  periods  determined  by  the  Board, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  maturity  of  such 
loans  should,  whenever  possible,  coincide 
with  the  projected  useful  life  of  the  facili- 
ties financed  with  such  loans  or  the  lllcely 
date  of  successful  culmination  of  the  re- 
search and  development  activity  financed. 
Tlie  outstanding  balance  due  on  Corpora- 
tion loans  shall  be  refinanced  tlirough  an- 
other lender  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board,  such  refinancing  is  feasible  on 
terms  and  tondiiions  which  tiie  Board  con- 
siders to  be  reasonable  for  tlie  biirrowers. 

GI"  ARAN  TEED    LOANS 

Sec.  107.  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
guarantee  tlie  payment  by  an  applicant  of 
interest  and  principal  on  any  loan  made  to 
carry  out  a  currently  approved  eligible  un- 
dertaking by  the  applicant,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  if  tiie  effective  In- 
terest rate  for  such  loan  is  not  more  than 
9.  per  centum  above  tiio  Federal  Reserve 
cit;count  rate,  and  the  lender  I',  approved 
by  the  Board. 

PURCHASE    OF    STOCX. 

Sec.  108.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  purcliaoC  capital  stock  of  any  applicant 
which  is  a  corporation  in  .such  amounts  as 
tlie  Board  may  determine  but  not  to  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  such  stock 
v.htch  Is  outstanding.  The  Board  shall  not 
exercise  ihe  voting  rights  of  any  class  of 
stock  whii-h  11  holds. 

RECOirrMEKT    OF    INVESTMENT 

SEC  109.  (a)  In  making  any  loan,  invest- 
ment, guarantee  of  a  loan,  or  other  author- 
ized transaction,  tlie  Corporation  may  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section  In  order  to 
advance  tlie  purposes  of  this  Act,  further 
'■ocure  Its  investment,  and  obtain  additional 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation. 
Such  agreement  shall  contain  provisions  to 
assure  — 

(li  that  the  Corporation,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  108,  will  be  given  a 
share  in  tlie  equity  of  the  recipient  having 
a  value  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan  or  mvestment  made  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation,  but  in  no  event  exceeding 
50  percent  of  the  current  equity  of  the 
reclpleiit;   or 


(2)  (A)  that  a  portion,  not  to  exceed  50 
percent,  of  the  royalties  or  other  Income 
received  due  to  ezplcdtatlon  of  any  patents 
or  Inventions  obtained  or  developed  as  a 
result  of  activity  assisted  by  loans  or  in- 
vestments made  by  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  paid  to  the  Corpora- 
tion; and 

(B)  that  any  Invention  developed  as  a 
resvilt  of  activity  assisted  by  loans  or  in- 
vestments made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  made  available  to  others 
in  return  for  reasonable  royalties  on  terms 
set  forth  In  agreements  with  the  Corpora- 
tion or  determined  by  procedures  set  forth 
in  such  agreements, 

LIMITATION    ON    INVESTMENTS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  In  making  any  loan,  guar- 
antee, or  Investment  to  an  applicant,  except 
for  small  business  concerns  as  provided  In 
section  127  of  this  Act,  for  a  currently  ap- 
proved eligible  project,  the  dollar  amount 
Involved  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  75  percent  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
Invested  in  the  project  to  be  undertaken, 
determined  without  regard  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's assistance;  or 

(2)  331 3  percent  of  the  total  paid  in 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  applicant  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking 
by  the  applicant. 

(b)  No  single  loan,  guarantee,  or  Invest- 
ment greater  than  $5,000,000  may  be  made 
to  any  single  applicant  without  the  specific 
approval  of  the  Board. 

(c)  No  loan,  guarantee,  or  Investment  may 
be  made  in  a  corporation  with  assets  or  gross 
sales  greater  than  $1  billion  or  In  a  corpora- 
tion that  controls  greater  than  25%  of  the 
market  in  the  line  of  commerce  In  which  the 
loan,  guarantee  or  investment  will  be  made, 
as  determined  by  the  Board  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
unless  a  specific  finding  Is  made  by  the 
Board  that  the  project  Is  potentially  critical 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  that  no  competing  applications  of 
comparable  merit  have  been  filed  by  other 
potential  recipients 

Sec.  111.  Thirty  days  prior  to  making  any 
loan,  guarantee,  or  investment  which  ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000.  to  any  single  applicant  the 
Board  shall  cause  notice  of  such  propKJsed 
action  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  on  the  same  calendar  day  as  such  notice 
shall  appwar  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  a  report 
setting  forth— 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  under- 
taking for  which  assistance  Is  sought;  and 

(3)  such  other  Information  as  will  fully 
advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  expected  bene- 
fits from  any  such  undertaking. 

No  proposed  loan,  guarantee,  or  Investment, 
notice  of  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  a  report  of  which  has 
been  iransmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  may  be  made  if,  with- 
in thirty  days  of  the  date  of  such  publication 
or  transmittal  either  House  of  Congress  by 
resolution  disapproves  that  proposed  loan, 
guarantee,  or  investment. 

TRANSFER  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE  SECRETS 

Sec.  112.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
any  agreement  with  the  Corporation,  any  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  a  party  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Corporation  under 
section  109  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforceable 
by  the  Corporation  against  such  party  and 
also  against  any  direct  or  Indirect  assignee  or 
purchaser  of  any  patent,  trade  secret,  process 
or  business  from  such  party. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  all  funds  obtained  by  the  Cor- 
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poratlon  pursuant  to  agneementB  uniler  sec- 
tion 109  of  tills  Act  tx  tB  %  zesult  of  dTll 
actions  on  liehalf  of  the  Ooiporatlan  to  en- 
force Its  agreements  aaj  be  used  X>r  tlw 
Corporation  for  purposes  set  forth  In  this 
Act  without  farther  KpprapTVk,1lan. 

TXCBNICAI.  AND  nSAXCUI,  ABVKX 

Sec.  114.  The  Corporation  AaU  have  tlM 
authority  to  request  the  asBMsaee  o(  VW- 
eral.  State  and  local  agenctes  aad  other  per- 
sons In  evaluatlag  propoeals  fbr  investments, 
loans,  and  guarantees  pursuant  to  this  Act 
V  ith  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  Boclal  benefits  from  suooesBful  re- 
search or  development  of  tb»  type  propoaed: 

(2)  the  likelihood  of  success  of  ttie  proposed 
efforts;  and 

(3)  the  relative  merit  of  a  propoeal  com- 
pared with  other  propoeals. 

Federal  agencies  and  departments  tStaa  co- 
operate with  the  Corporation  In  mailing  any 
such  evaluation  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

TAXABLK    STATlrS 

Sec.  115.  The  Corporation,  Its  property.  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  its  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  or  local  taxing  authority,  except 
that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Coiporation  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  its  value  as 
other  such  prop)erty  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any 
and  all  obligations  Issued  by  tlie  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  pri- 
vate corporations  are  taxed. 

PBIORTTT    AND   SITBOKDXKATION    OF   CLAIMS 

Sec  116.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
ituy  agreement  made  by  the  Corporation, 
claims  of  the  CorpK>ration  shall  bavo  priority 
in  all  bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  proceedings 
to  the  same  extent  as  obligations  due  to  the 
United  States.  The  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  waive  such  priority  in  any  agree- 
ment, and  also  to  accept  subordination  of 
claims  if  the  Corporation  certtOes  that  this 
is  necessary  In  order  to  induce  private  finan- 
cial institutions  and  other  sources  of  private 
financing  to  assist  in  financing  activities  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Corporation  shall  also  have  power  where 
appropriate  to  agree  to  waive  any  liability  on 
the  part  of  any  parent  entity  owning  abarea 
In  a  subsidiary  thereof  obligated  under  any 
loan  or  guarantee,  where  such  parent  entity 
contributes  technical  know-how  to  such  sub- 
sidiary for  consideration  or  otherwise  In  aid 
(I  research  assisted  by  the  Corporation. 

COOPERATION    rVITH    EXISTING    AGENCIES 

Sec  117.  The  Corporation  shall  not  finance 
or  assist  In  financing  research  or  development 
which  duplicates  efforts  being  made  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies which  have  not  been  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act, 
but  may  In  Its  discretion  finance  or  assist  in 
fmnncing  efforts  which  wUl  supplement  the 
work  being  done  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  federal  agencies.  Wherever  other  federal 
agencies  are  spon.soring  or  continuing  re- 
search or  develofjment  Ui  a  field,  the  Corpo- 
ra'iou  shall  consult  with  such  agencies  prior 
to  financing  or  assisting  in  financing  efforts 
ill  tlie  same  field. 

Sec  118.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,000 
payment  for  which  shall  be  subject  to  call  in 
wiio'.e  or  In  p>art  by  the  Board  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  to  the  extent  funds 
are  made  available  under  section  131  (a). 

ibi  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to,  and  uj)on  request  <rf  the  Board 
sha'.:.  purchase  .stock  in  amounts  designated 


by  the  Board  up  to  a  total  of  $5,000,000,000, 
but  In  iM>  event  shall  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  purchase  mora  ttian  9350.000,000  of 
such  stocik  in  any  single  fiscal  year. 

BOKBOWZNG    ADTHOBITT 

Sac.  119.  (a)  The  Oarporatkm  may  issue 
notes,  debentures,  tx>nds  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  in  such  amounts  and  tm  such 
terms  and  oooditlons  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  determine  subject  to  the  limitations 
prescribed  in  this  Act. 

(h)  The  aggregate  outstanding  indebted- 
ness at  the  C<Mporatlon  at  any  time,  includ- 
ing contingent  liabilities  on  outstanding 
guarantees,  may  not  exceed  twenty  times  the 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  at 
that  time. 

(o)  In  the  event  that  the  Corporation  is 
nn*^t>'^  to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  any 
obligation  issued  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the 
amount  tho'eof  and  thereupon  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  so  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of 
the  holder  of  Uie  obligations. 

PXntCHASE    OF   OBLIGATIONS    BY    TREASUKY 

Sac.  120.  To  carry  out  its  purposes,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  for  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  notes  or  othM'  obligations  in  an 
aggregate  amount  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000- 
000,  In  such  forms  and  denominations,  liear- 
Ing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
marint  yltid  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Iseiiance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  subsection.  Ninety  days  prior 
to  requesting  the  purchase  of  any  asset  or 
obligation  under  this  section  the  Board  shall 
cause  notice  of  intent  to  do  so  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register;  and  such  piuchase 
shall  not  be  made  If  either  House  of  Congress 
shall  by  resolution  disapprove  such  pur- 
chase within  such  ninety-day  period. 

INVESTMENT    STATUS    OP    OBLIG.4TIONS     OF    THE 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  122.  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security,  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  the  Investment  or 
deposit  of  which  Is  under  the  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
cr  officers  thereof. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    OrFICESS    ANiJ    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  123.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  and  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  It  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Corporation. 
No  officer  of  the  Coiporation  shall  receive 
any  salary  or  other  remuneration  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  during 
the  period  of  his  employment  by  tlie  Cor- 
{>oratlon. 

CONFLICT    OF   INTEREST 

Sbc.  124.  (a)  No  director,  officer,  attorney, 
agent  or  employee  of  the  Corporation  or 
Hiember  of  the  Panel  shall.  In  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly,  participate  In  the  de- 
liberations upMn  or  the  determination  of 
any  loans,  guarantee,  or  investment  which 
may  affect  his  personal  Interests,  or  the  in- 
terests of  any  corpwration,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation in  which  he  has  any  Interest, 
(b)  The  Corporation  shall  not — 
(1)  engage  in  political  activities;  or 


(2)  provide  financing  for  or  assist  in  any 
manner  any  project  or  activity  Involving 
political  parties. 

The  directors,  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
of  the  Oocporatlon  or  the  Panel  shall  not 
in  any  way  use  their  connection  with  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  lufiuenclng 
the  outcome  of  any  election. 

cnnaAi.  corpobate  fowess 

Sec.  125.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisionB  of  this  Act,  the  Cor- 
poratlon  shall  have  the  corporate  powers  of 
a  business  corpc«ation  organised  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  cf  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

FUNdPAL   OFFICE    AND   BaAMCHES 

Sec.  126.  The  principal  office  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it  may  establish  branches  in 
appropriate  regions  of  the  United  States, 
which  ibail  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Corpcs-ation  in  such  regions  subject  to  the 
sup>ervlslon  of  the  President  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

SMALL  BUSINESS   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  127.  <a)  Long-range  research  and 
technological  development  are  major  fac- 
tors in  the  growth  and  progress  of  industry 
and  the  national  economy.  The  ext>enae  of 
carrying  on  long-range  research  and  tech- 
noiogical  development  programs  is  beyond 
the  means  of  many  small  business  concerns, 
and  such  concerns  are  handicapp>ed  in  ob- 
taining the  benefits  of  reseach  and  develop- 
ment programs  conducted  at  Oovemment 
expenses.  These  small  business  concerns  are 
tliereby  placed  at  a  comi>etitive  disadvan- 
tage. This  weakens  the  comp>etltive  free  en- 
terprise system  and  prevents  the  orderly  de- 
velopunent  of  the  national  economy.  It  is  the 
policy  oi  the  Congress  that  assistance  be 
given  to  small  business  concerns  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  and  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  long-range  research  and  technological 
development  in  order  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  oomp>etltlve  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  national  economy. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corp>ora- 
tion,  and  it  is  empovs/ered — 

(1)  to  assist  small  business  concerns  to 
obtain  Oovemment  contracts  for  both  long- 
range  and  near -range  research  and  develop* 
ment; 

(2)  to  assist  small  business  concerns  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  both  long-range  and 
near-range  research  and  development  pjer- 
formed  tmder  Government  contracts  or  at 
Government  expense;  and 

(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult and  coop>erate  with  all  Government 
agencies  anc^to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations to  sxich  agencies,  and  such  agen- 
cies are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooi)erate 
with  the  Coiporation  In  order  to  carry  cut 
and  to  acromplish  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)(1)  The  Corporation  5s  aulhcrized  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  with  a  view  to  assisting  and 
encouraging  such  firms  to  undertake  Joint 
programs  for  research  and  development  car- 
ried out  through  such  corporate  or  other 
mechanisms  as  may  i>e  most  appi-oprlate  for 
the  purpose.  Such  joint  programs  may, 
among  other  things,  include  the  following 
purposes : 

(A)  to  construct,  acquire,  or  establish  lab- 
oratories and  other  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  research: 

(B)  to  undertake  and  utilize  applied  re- 
search; 

(C)  to  collect  research  information  re- 
lated to  a  particular  industry  and  dissemi- 
nate it  to  participating  members: 

(D)  to  conduct  applied  research  on  a  pro- 
tected,  proprietary,   and    contractual    basis 
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with  member  or  iionniember  Qims,  Govcri'.- 
ment  agencies,  aiid  others; 

(E)  to  prosecute  applications  for  patents 
and  render  patent  services  for  participating 
members;  and 

(F)  to  negotiate  and  grant  licenses  under 
patents  held  under  the  Joint  program,  and  to 
establish  corporations  designed  to  exploit 
particular  patents  obtained  by  it. 

(2)  The  Corporation  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comniissiou, 
and  with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  approve  any  agreement 
between  small  business  firms  providing  for  a 
joint  program  of  research  and  development, 
if  tlie  Corporation  finds  that  the  Joint  pro- 
gram proposed  will  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  economy 
of  the  Nation.  The  Corporation  or  the  At- 
torney General  may  at  any  time  withdraw 
their  respective  approval  of  the  agreement 
and  the  Joint  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment covered  thereby,  If  either  of  them 
linds  that  the  agreement  or  the  Joint  pro- 
gram carried  on  under  It.  is  no  longer  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  Icompetltlve  free 
enterprise  system  and  the*  economy  of  the 
Nation.  A  copy  of  the  statement  of  any  such 
finding  and  approval  Intepded  to  be  within 
the  coverage  of  thi^ubgectlon,  and  a  copy 
of  any  modification  oc/ withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval, shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
subsection  on  the  Corporation  shall  not  be 
delegated. 

(.3)  No  act  or  omission  to  act  pursuant  to 
and  within  the  scope  of  any  Joint  program  for 
research  and  development,  under  an  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  subsection,  shall  be  construed  to  be 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  no- 
tice of  withdrawal  of  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment granted  under  this  subsection,  either 
by  the  Corporation  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  subsequent  act  or  omis- 
sion to  act  by  reason  of  tucli  agreement  or 
approval. 

te)  Not  less  than  ten  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  all  assistance  provided  under 
this  Ant  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
only  for  .small  business  concerns. 

NONDISCRIMINATION    CLAUSE 

Sec.  128.  (a)  No  applicant  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  and  which  receives  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  discriminate  In  the  hir- 
ing, rehiring,  continued  employment,  or 
ternunatlon  of  employment  of  any  person  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  sex. 

(b)  All  assistance  under  this  Art  shall  be 
denied  to  applicants  found  by  the  Board  to 
have  violated  the  provisions  of  subsection  (al 
of  this  section  until  such  time  as  any  such 
discriminatory  acts  or  practices  have  ceased 
and  remedial  or  compensatory  measures  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  have  been  made. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  129.  (a)  The  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress 
annually  a  report  setting  forth  the  Invest- 
ment, loans  and  guarantees  made  by  the 
Corporation  or  for  which  commitments  were 
made  by  the  Corporation  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
erforts  made  by  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
tlie  purpwjses  of  this  Act  and  any  recommen- 
drttion.s  for  farther  action. 

lb)  All  booki;,  papers,  records,  or  other 
dotiiments  of  any  description  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  any  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
scn'atlves  or  the  Senate.  All  officers,  employ- 
ees. Members  of  the  Board,  and  Meml>ers  of 
the  Panel  shall  appear  and  testify  concern- 
ing liio  business  of  the  Corporation  or  the 
Panel  or  subsidiary  advisory  panels  at  the 
reque:5t  of  any  standing  or  select  committee 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate. No  privilege,  executive  or  otherwise, 
however  denominated,  may  be  Invoked,  ex- 
cept that  Individual  privileges  under  the 
Constitution  may  be  Invoked  or  interposed 
In  the  same  manner  as  other  such  privileges 
under  the  Constitution  may  be  invoked  be- 
fore committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate. 

AUTHORIZATION    ♦*•    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  130.  fa)  There  Ls  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $250,000,000  for  each  of 
the  first  20  consecutive  fl.scal  years  beginning 
with  fiscal  J  ear  1976,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  finance  the  purchase  of  Corpora- 
lion  stock. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fi-scal  year  limitation,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence. If  any.  between  the  Uiterest  paid  by  the 
Corporation  on  Its  obligations  and  the  Inter- 
est received  by  the  Corporation  on  Its  loans. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, not  to  e.xceed  $10,000,000  to  provide 
initial  operating  and  administrative  expen.ses 
for  the  Corporation.  All  sums  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  e]«^ended. 

TITLE  II— TRANSFER  OP  FUNCTIONS 

TRAN'SfER   OF   FUNCTIONS 

Stc.  210.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  the  President,  during  the  two  year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  may  traiisfer  to  the  Corporation 
any  fxtnctions  (including  powers,  duties,  and 
parts  of  functions)  of  any  other  department, 
ageincy,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  any  officer  or  organizational  entity 
tliereof,  which  relate  primarily  to  the  fund- 
ing or  control  of  programs  or  activities  which 
encourage  technological  development.  In 
connection  with  any  such  transfer,  the  Presi- 
dent may  provide  for  transfer  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  records,  contracts,  liabilities,  prop- 
erty, personnel,  and  funds  as  are  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used 
primarily  in  connection  witli  any  function 
•.ransferred  under  the  provl.sions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  any  sucit  transfer  Is  made 
within  six  months  or  after  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
no  such  transfer  shall  be  made  under  this 
.section  until  1 1 1  a  full  and  complete  report 
concerning  the  nature  and  effect  of  such  pro- 
posed transfer  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
Pre.sident  to  the  Congress,  and  (2)  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  following  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  report  by  the  Congress  has 
expired  without  the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that 
the  Congress  does  not  favor  such  a  transfer. 

ic)  All  functions  of  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  under  section  9  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  i72  Stat.  391)  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation. 

TRANSmON.VL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  othenvlse  provided 
111  this  .\ct,  whenever  all  of  the  functions  or 
programs  of  an  agency,  or  other  body,  or  any 
component  thereof,  affected  by  this  Act.  have 
been  transferred  from  that  agency,  or  other 
body,  or  any  component  thereof  shall  by  this 
Act.  the  agency,  or  other  bi'>dy.  or  component 
thereof  shall  lapse.  If  an  agency,  or  other 
body,  or  any  component  thereof  lap-ses  pur- 
.suant  to  the  preceding  .sentence,  each  posi- 
tion and  offloe  therein  which  was  expressly 
authorized  by  law,  or  the  Incumbent  of 
which  Wiks  authorl7ed  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  an  office  or 
position  a--  level  II,  III,  IV.  or  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  i5  U  S  C.  S313  5316). 
.shall  lapse, 

(b)  AU  orders,  dttermiiiat ior.s.  rules,  regu- 
'.ation."?.  permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges — 

1 1)  whicli  ha\e  l>een  u.jv.ed,  made,  granted. 


or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  thQ  performance  of  functions 
which  are  transferred  vmder  this  Act,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified,  term- 
inated, superBeded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  by 
the  President,  the  Administrator,  the  Com- 
mission, or  other  authorized  officials,  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending,  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof) 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act:  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  functions  so  tran.sferred. 
.shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  Issued 
in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  in  any 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance 
or  modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

id)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
If)  — 

{ 1 )  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken  and  judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  maimer  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(e)  No  suit,  action  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  In  his  official  capacity  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  sigainst 
the  United  States  or  such  officials  as  may  be 
appropriate  and,  in  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  any  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act  may 
function  of  such  department,  ageny,  or  of- 
ficer is  transferred  to  the  Corporation,  or 
any  other  official,  then  such  suit  shall  be 
continued  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted,  with  the  Corporation,  or  other 
official  as  the  case  may  be,  substituted. 

(g)  Final  orders  and  actions  of  any 
official  or  component  In  the  performance  of 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders  or 
actions  had  been  made  or  taken  by  the 
officer,  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity in  the  performance  of  such  functions 
Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Any  statutory  requirements  relat- 
ing to  notices,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  performance  of  those  functions 
by  tlie  Corporation,  or  any  officer  or  corn- 
pone'^  •■ 
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(h)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  performed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  refereno*  la  any 
other  law  to  any  department  or  agencf,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  wblcb. 
aie  so  transferred,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Corporation,  or  other  office  or  official 
lu  which  this  Act  vests  sucb  functions. 

(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or 
terminate  any  function  of  the  Fresldent 
which  he  bad  immediately  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act;  or  to  limit,  curtail, 
abolish,  or  terminate  bis  authority  to  per- 
form such  function;  or  to  limit,  enrtall, 
abolish,  or  terminate  his  authority  to  dele- 
gate, redelegate,  transfer  or  terminate  any 
delegation  of  functions. 

(J)  Any  reference  In  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  Include,  as 
appropriate,  references  thereto  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended  or  supplemented. 

(k)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  all  functions  expressly 
conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  functions  exist- 
ing immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  transferred  by  this  Act. 

THANSFER    OF    PEKSOKIfZL    AND    OTBKB    MATTXBS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  the  next 
sentence,  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with,  and  the  personnel  positions,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  arising  from,  available 
to  or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  by  this  Act,  and 
\v  hich  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Giiice  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  In  connec- 
tion with  any  function  transferred  under  the 
jirovislons  of  this  title  are  (subject  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  681c)  )  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation.  Personnel  posi- 
tions expressly  created  by  law,  personnel  oc- 
cupying those  positions  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  personnel  authorized  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  offices  and  positions  at  levels  n,  m,  IV, 
or  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6  VS.C. 
5313-5316)  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rab- 
sectlon  (c)  of  this  section  and  section  302 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
transfer  of  nontemporary  personnel  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  not  cause  any  such  em- 
ployee to  be  separated  or  reduced  In  grade 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer.  Personnel  engaged  in  functions 
transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of  func- 
tions. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  held  a  position  compensated  in 
accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule  pre- 
scribed in  chapter  63  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  who,  without  a  break  In 
service,  is  appointed  In  the  Administration  to 
a  position  having  duties  comparable  to  those 
performed  immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment shall  continue  to  be  compensated 
in  his  new  position  at  not  less  than  the  rate 
provided  for  his  previous  position.  The  trans- 
fer of  personnel  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  without  reduction  In  classification 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer. 

INCISENT&L     DISPOSmONS 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Alanagement  and  Budget  Is  authorized  to 
f  make  such  additional  incidental  dispositions 
of  personnel,  personnel  positions,  assets,  lia- 
bilities, contracts,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  author- 
Untlons,  allocations,  and  other  funds  held, 
u!-i'd.  arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be  made 


available  In  connection  with  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  neceasary 
or  appn^riate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

ggPARABTI.TTT 

Sec.  205.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  clrctunstance.  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  In- 
valid, Shan  not  be  affected  thereby. 


ADDinONAIi  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUnOI^ 

S.  B2S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuruond,  the 
Senator  from  Wycmlng  (Mr.  Haksen) 
was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  926,  a 
bin  to  ronove  statutory  limitations  upon 
tbe  apidlcatlon  of  the  Sherman  Act  to 
labor  organizations  and  their  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bahtlett)  was 
added  as  a  cospoDsor  &f  S.  1843,  to 
amend  and  clarify  certain  regulatory  au- 
thorities of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
over  work  and  activities  in  navigable 
waters. 

S.  2348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2348,  to 
amend  section  4940  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

S.   2387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  tiae  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Ddskin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2387, 
the  Petroleum  Industry  Competition  Act 
of  1975. 

S    2598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Peabson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2598,  to 
mandate  adequate  Inspection  of  all  im- 
ported meat  and  dairy  products. 

S.   2621 

At  tlue  request  of  Mr;  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tdkmkt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2621,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

S.    2679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  were  added  as 
cospousors  of  S.  2679,  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
Henslnkl  accords. 

S.    2769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNomrE)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2789,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

S.    2939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2939,  to  provide  a  special 


program  for  financial  assistance  to  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Colters. 

S.    2982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  fncnn  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Babtlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2962,  to 
require  the  n.S.  Postal  Service  to  make 
certain  considerations  prior  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  3d  and  4th  class  post  offices. 

S.    3004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhret,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bttmpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3004,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Food 
Costs  and  Pricing. 

S.   3036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip 
A.  Hast),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tapt),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3036,  to  authorize  pay- 
m«it  under  the  medicare  program  for 
certain  services  performed  by  chiroprac- 
tors. 

S.    3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3079,  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  imion 
organization  tn  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  tlie 
i^enator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
and  the  Senat9rfrom  Iowa  (Mr.  C^ulver) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3085,  to 
Insure  fair  and  equitable  representation 
for  smaller  and  medium-sized  businesses 
on  Federal  advisory  committees. 

8KNATK  JOINT  RESOLUTTON    139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  Saint 
Paul's  Church,  Eastchester. 

SENATE    JOIKT    SESOLrTTION    165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Toung  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Michlgsui  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  165,  to 
designate  National  Food  Day. 

SENATE  JOINT  XESOLimON  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  177,  requiring  each  executive 
dQ>artment  and  agency  to  designate  a 
small  business  specialist. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 

PRINnNQ  > 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT— S.  3065 

AMENDlCElf?   KO.    1430 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (8.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  its  administration  by  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  appointed  Ln  accordai^e 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  D.'^BT  LIMIT— 
H.R.   11893 

AMEN:'"LNr    NO.     143  1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  en 
the  table. » 

Mr.  BROOKE  <for  himself,  Mr.  Glen::. 
Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  H  t.i! 
Scott,  Mr.  Riuicoff.  Mr.  P.\ck\vood,  Mr. 
jAviTs.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Sythincxon.  Mr. 
MAxmAS,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  M  jn- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Eayi:.  Mr.  Humpkpey,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Bake?>,  T.Tr.  Siorrr,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  bo  propo5:ed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11803)  to  increase  th'.^  tem- 
porary debt  limit. 


FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES'     POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF   1975— H.R.  8617 

AMEND..inNT    NO.     1432 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  li,  o:. 
tlie  table.  > 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  Ly 
him  to  tiie  bill  iH.R.  8617)  to  -estore  to 
Federal  civilian  and  Po:;tal  Service  em- 
ployees their  rights  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizen.s,  in  the  po'itical 
proccv^es  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such 
employees  from  improper  political  solici- 
tation.?, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMrr'DMFNT    NO.     14T3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  0:1 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Hatch 
Act  Am  ndments  (H.R.  8617'  which  the 
Senate  will  consider  this  week  contains  a 
House  committee  amendment  which  for 
the  first  time  allows  a  President  to  u.se 
White  House  staff  for  his  political  cam- 
paign at  the  taxpayer's  expea^e. 

The  White  House  staff  has  grjwn  enor- 
moa'ly  over  the  years.  There  are  now  52G 
members  of  the  President's  staff.  30  mem- 
bers of  the  Vice  President's  staff,  plus  an 
unknown  number  of  detailees  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments.  Section 
7325(b)  (2>  of  H.R>  8617  exempts  thi.s 
large  st-ff  from  the  prohibition  of  on- 
duty  campaign  activity  which  it  impose;; 
on  other  executive  branch  employees.  In- 
cluding Cabinet  members  and  their 
staffs. 

This  section,  in  effect,  allows  backdoor 
subsidies  for  a  President's  campaign 
which  would  be  unfair  to  his  opponents 
In  primary  and  general  elections  and 
would  undermine  the  campaign  spending 
limits  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
eliminating  this  section. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  this  administration, 
more  or  less  than  any  other,  is  likely  to 
convert  the  White  House  staff  into  polit- 
ical campaign  operatives.  The  point  Is 
that  HJl.  8617,  by  permitting  this  to  nap- 
pen,  invites  the  kind  of  abuse  which  be- 
came so  familiar  in  the  1972  campaign. 


Numerous  examples  of  campaign  work 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayer  are  a  matter 
of  public  record.  Chuck  Colson  set  the 
tone  for  this  misuse  of  staff  In  his  famous 
memorandum  to  White  House  staff: 

There  arc  71  days  left  between  now  and  the 
fleolion.  Evory^ngle  one  of  these  Is  a  cam- 
paign clay  and  fwl^iose  of  you  who  have  not 
been  renMi:dcd  of  LhLs  lavcly,  every  day  hss 
24  houii. 

V.Tiile  the  record  is  les.*;  complete,  ex- 
amples of  misuse  of  staff  for  partisan 
campaifiu  work  in  the  1964  and  1968  cam- 
paigns are  also  documented. 

Whatever  party  is  in  the  White  House, 
it  is  wrong  for  the  taxpayer  to  provide 
extra  subsidie.i  for  the  campaign  payrolls 
of  incumbento  seeking  re-election. 
Neither  Uie  Hatch  Act  nor  H  R.  8617 
deals  with  legislative  branch  employee.^, 
and  I  was  dis.suaded  from  offering  an 
amrndmcnt  covering  both  White  House 
and  congressional  staff  occause  of  the 
ge:m:inencss  problems  tha:  would  arl:;e 
in  the  IIou.se.  It  1.=;  clear,  however,  that 
tiie  sa:'.ie  .standard  of  conduct  must  be 
applied  to  ConRre.ss  as  well. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  conser.t 
that  tlie  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows : 

A^rE^•TlME^^•  No.   1133 

On  page  7.  line  1 !,  Imert  Immediately  after 
t!io  semicolon  the  word  "or". 

On  pm:p  7.  strllce  out  In  ea  12  throm?h  20. 

On  page  7.  line  21,  strike  out  "(3>"  a!.d 
In    Tt  11  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

A.MENIjMENT  no.   14  3  4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  en  the 
table,  t 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
I  H.R. 8617' .  supra. 


.ADDITION.\L   COSPONSORS   OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyue,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Dur- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1237,  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  7727)  to  extend  for  an 
additional  temporary  period  the  existing 
su.";pension  of  duties  on  certain  cla.s.slfl- 
cations  of  yarns  of  silk.    • 

A:.:LNDMFNT.S  NOS.  1275,  1276,  ISTT.  1408. 
1409.  ANU  1410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  .\rizona  'Mr.  Fannin >.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Cax;olina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Sehator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendments  Nos.  1275, 
1276,  1277.  1408,  1409,  and  1410,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8617) ,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1975 


ArrN'OUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
that  the  following  hearings  and  business 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weeks: 


March  9.  Full  committee  and  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy  study,  10  a.m..  room  8110, 
bearing.  8.  1884,  Bnergy  Information  Act. 

March  10.  Parka  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee, 10  a.m..  room  3110,  hearing,  over- 
sight hearing  on  park  conceaslons. 

March  11.  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  10  a.m..  room  3110, 
hearing,  omnlbtu  wUdllfe  refuge  wUderne.ss 
bills.  (S.  1026,  S.  1027,  S.  1035,  S.  1037. 
8.  1038,  S.  1039,  S.  1041,  S.  1042.  8.  1046. 
S.  1051.  S.  1064.  8.  1066,  3.  1067,  8.  1058, 
S.  1060.  8.  1066.  and  S.  1067.) 

March  12.  Full  covimittee  and  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy  study.  10  ajn..  room  3110, 
hearli!?,    8.    1864.    Energy    InformaUon   Act. 

March  15.  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
9:30  a.m..  roci  i  3110,  hearing,  S.  2634,  com- 
munity college  authorization. 

March  16.  full  committee.  9:30  a.m.,  room 
3110,  hearing,  nomlnaUon  of  William  L. 
Fisher,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior; 
Jolin  D  Christie,  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  FEA;  Robert  L.  Hlrsch.  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  of  ERDA. 

March  17.  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels 
Subcommittee,  10  o.m..  room  3110.  hearing, 
S.  2413,  to  amend  section  21  of  the  Mineral 
Lei-ing  Act,   as  amended. 

Mnrch  18.  Full  committee,  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  business  me;tlng,  pending  calendar 
buslr.css. 

r.Ta.-ch  22.  Full  commitli-e,  10  a.m..  room 
3:10.  hearing  FEA  oversight  on  oil  pricing 
rct.ul.it  Ions. 


ANNOUNCRMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  22  and  23, 
the  International  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  3084,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  which 
exjjires  on  September  30.  1976,  for  3 
years. 

With  limited  exceptions,  the  Export 
Administration  Act  is  the  basic  statutory 
authority  for  regulating  U.S.  exports  for 
national  security,  foreign  policy,  and 
short-supply  purposes.  Among  the  issues 
whicli  deserve  exploration  in  connection 
with  legislation  to  extend  the  act  are: 
The  adequacy  of  present  policies  and 
procedures  in  regulating  technology 
transfers  and  assessing  their  Implications 
for  national  security;  the  processing 
time  for  export  license  applications:  the 
roles  of  the  State,  Commerce,  and  De- 
fense Departments,  the  industry-govern- 
ment technical  advisory  committees,  and 
the  International  Export  Control  Coordi- 
nating Committee — COCOM — In  formu- 
lating and  Implementing  export  policy; 
the  adequacy  of  the  appeal  review  proc 
ess  in  export  license  decisions;  the 
portunity  for  public  comment  on^xport 
licensing  procedures;  and  the  operation 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodities  and 
nuclear  materials  and  technology. 

Presently  Hpending  before  the  Senate  is 
a  bill  <S.  953) ,  previously  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee,  which  among  other 
things,  amends  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  to  deal  with  foreign  boycotts. 
Since  S.  953  amends  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  which  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  it  Is  intended  that  its  provisions 
be  Incorporated  and  considered  by  the 
full  Senate  in  legislation  extending  that 
act.  Since  S.  853  has  already  been  fully 
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considered  and  favorably  acted  on  by  the 
committee,  the  subcommittee  does  not 
intend  its  further  consideration  In  these 
hearings. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5300 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  at 
10  ajn.  Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact Stanley  J.  Marcuss,  counsel  to  the 
subcommittee  In  room  456  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510  (202-224-8813). 


FEA  OVERSIGHT  HEARING 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Jackson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled  an 
oversight  hearing  for  10  ajn.  Monday, 
March  22  on  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Adminlstraticm  to  imple- 
ment the  petroleum  pricing  policy  and 
provisions  of  Public  Law  94-163,  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  ap- 
proved December  22,  1975. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  oil  pricing 
provisions  of  the  EPCA  were  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  year  of  congressional  consid- 
eration. The  legislation  put  in  place  a 
40 -month  incentive-based  price  contr<d 
formula  for  domestic  oil.  The  supporters 
of  this  legislation  contended  that  the 
pricing  structure  was  designed  to  insure 
continuing  price  stability  in  the  economy, 
while  still  recognizing  the  necessaiy  for 
providing  incentives  to  spur  the  domestic 
production  of  oil. 

As  required  by  EPCA,  the  PEA  has 
moved  promptly  to  implement  the  new 
pricing  policy.  A  final  regulation  estab- 
lishing the  initial  pricing  fwmula  for  do- 
mestic crude  oil  was  promulgated  .Feb- 
ruary 1.  Steps  are  now  underway  to 
formulate  a  further  revision  of  the  price 
structure  to  be  effective  March  1 — ^retro- 
actively. A  third  round  of  rulemaking  will 
also  get  underway  this  month  with  a  view 
to  developing  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  inflation  and  production  incentive 
adjustment  limitations  established  In  the 
new  act.  In  addition,  FEIA  has  issued 
final  regulations — effective  February  1 — 
concerning  the  use  of  banked  costs,  the 
proportionate  allocation  of  costs,  and  the 
passthrough  of  cost  decreases.  And  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  is  currently  un- 
derway looking  toward  the  decontrol  of 
residual  fuel  oil. 

The  EPCA  vested  the  President  with 
^bstantial  discretion  respecting  the  lae- 
cftanics  of  its  implementation.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Congress — and  the 
Interior  Committee  in  particular — has  a 
special  responsibility  to  maintain  effec- 
tive oversight  over  PEA's  pricing  regula- 
tions. The  committee's  purpose  will  be 
to  assess  what  the  agency  has  done  to 
date  and  what  it  purposes  to  do  in  terms 
of  the  compatibility  of  its  regulations 
with  the  policy  objectives  and  require- 
ments of  the  new  act. 

The  March  22  hearing  will  be  limited  to 
witnesses  representing  the  PEA.  The  pub- 
lic record  generated  by  the  agency  in 
connection  with  its  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings is  available  to  the  committee.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  receiving  prior  to  the  hearing — 
outside  views  on  the  current  pricing  reg- 


ulations and  proposals,  on  PEA's  fact- 
finding procedures,  and  evaluations  of 
tiie  regulatory  course  being  pursued  by 
the  agency.  Such  comments  are  specifi- 
cally Invited  and  should  be  made  avall- 
aUe  to  the  committee  staff  by  March  15. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Interested  parties  should  contact  Mr. 
Owen  Mal(me  of  the  committee  staff  on 
224-1076. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  to  Mr.  Zarb,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Federal  Energy,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  5,   1976. 
Mr.  F^ANK  Zarb. 
Administratcyr, 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Zarb:  Please  be  advised  that  the 
mmrnlng  of  Monday,  March  22  has  been 
reserved  for  an  oversight  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  review  the  actions  taken  and  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  Implement  the  oU  pricing  and  related 
provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  approved  December  22,  1976. 

The  hearing  will  include  inquiries  con- 
cerning all  of  the  three  stages  of  rulemaking 
programmed  by  FEA  under  the  Act  namely: 
the  final  regulations  governing  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oU  promulgated  February  1, 
the  upward  adjustments  In  crude  oU  prices 
prcqxKed  to  be  effective  March  1;  and  FEA's 
present  views  respecting  the  10%  limitation 
on  inflation  and  production  Incentive  ad- 
justments. In  addition,  attention  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  lollowlng:  the  regulation  rela- 
tive to  banked  costs,  proportionate  alloca- 
tion of  costs,  and  the  passthrough  of'  cost 
decreases  made  effective  February  1,  and  the 
proposed  revision  of  that  regulation;  FEA's 
pr(qx>sal  to  exempt  residual  fuel  oU  from 
controls;  the  recently  announced  actions  re- 
specting profit  margin  limitations,  the  smaU 
xeflner  exemption  contained  in  section  403 
(a)  of  EPCA,  and  other  price  and  price  re- 
lated actions  taken  and  proposed  since  De- 
cember 22,  1976. 

As  you  know,  the  EPCA  granted  the  Presi- 
dent substantifa  discretion  respecting  the 
implementation  of  the  oU  pricing  policy  on 
the  premise  that  FEA  would  move  ahead  in 
good  faith  to  achieve  the  initial  price  rollback 
and  the  subsequent  price  stability  mandated 
by  the  Congress.  The  Act  also  requires  that 
FEA  actions  be  undertaken  only  upon  de- 
tailed factual  findings — the  purpose  being  to 
afford  the  public  and  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  fully  examine  the  evidence  ad- 
vanced to  support  regulatory  actions.  The 
evolution  of  EPCA  also  reflected  substantial 
concern  over  the  accm-acy  of  the  existing 
energy  data  base  and  the  need  for  a  more 
precise  data  series  tailored  to  the  EPCA  pro- 
gram. And,  as  you  know,  the  Act  requires  a 
periodic  testing  of  the  price  regulations  to 
determine  whether  actual  prices  are  within 
the  mandated  composite  price.  It  will  be  very 
helpful  if  in  your  statement  at  the  hearing 
you  will  apprise  the  Committee  of  what  FEA 
has  done  to  meet  these  requirements  of  the 
Act, 

Also,  and  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  matter  it  will  be  very  helpfvd  if  you 
wUl  provide  the  Committee,  for  the  use  of 
its  Members,  20  copies  of  a  summary  docu- 
ment, setting  forth  a  chronology  of  FEA 
pricing  and  price  related  actions  taken  and 
propo.<;cd  since  December  22,  1975,  explaining 


the  reqtUrements  of  the  new  and  prt^Msed 
regulations,  and  relating  them  to  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  EPCA  and  tbe  exUt- 
Ing  or  pn-extstlng  regulations.  It  U  re- 
quested that  this  material  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  not  later  than  March  18 
1976. 

The  Committee  wUl  look  forward  to  your 
appearance  at  the  hearing.  Please  advise 
me  of  the  names  of  the  other  witnesses  who 
will  represent  FEA.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  cc^ies  of  witnesses'  prepared  state- 
ments must  be  made  available  prior  to  their 
appearance.  In  order  to  aUow  time  for  the 
Committee's  review  of  prepared  testimony,  I 
wlU  appreciate  receiving  10  copies  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  and  100  copies  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

Hekrt  M.  Jacksok, 

Chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
SMAUi  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ADVOCACY  OFFICE 

Mr.  NEUaON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Select  Commitee 
on  Small  Business  will  continue  its  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  SmaD  Business  Ad- 
ministratirai  on  March  29,  1976.  At  that 
time,  the  committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Advocacy  Office  and  how  it  can  be 
strengthNied.  The  Smator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  will  chair 
the  hearing  at  a  place  and  time  to  be 
announced. 

Further  information  on  the  hearings 
can  be  obtained  from  the  committee  of- 
fices, 424  Russell  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone 224-5175. 


N0TIC:E  op  HEARING 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Select  Committee 
on    Small    Bu^ess    Subo(»nmltteei   »" 
Government  Re«:ulation  wHl  hold  a  P- 
ing  on  the  subject  of  "Over-regulat 

Small  Business"  on  April  26,  in 

Han,  Boston.  Mass.,  at  10  ajn.  This  hL_ 
ing  will  be  chaired  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
McInttre  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
March  12,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
recent  hearing  on  alleged  restrictive  and 
anticompetitive  practices  in  the  cosmetic 
industry  and  their  effects  on  specific 
small  business  firms  and  the  public. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  318. 
caucus  room,  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building  beginning  at  10  a.m.  The  wit- 
nesses will  be  announced  later. 


CHANGE  IN  HEARING  DATE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
and  other  interested  parties,  that  the 
Subcoiximlttee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  will  now  hold  its  hearing  on  S. 
2413  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  This  legislation  is  an  admin- 
istration proposal  to  amend  the  provi- 
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sioDS  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
relating  to  oil  shale  leasing. 

Anrone  wishing  additional  Informa- 
tion on  the  hearing  should  call  D. 
Michael  Harvey,  deputy  chief  counsel  of 
the  committee,  at  202-224-1076. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


MIKE   MANSFIELD 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  Mike 
Mansfield  will  be  missed.  He  will  be 
missed  by  the  people  of  Montana,  this 
Nation,  and  his  fellow  Senators.  He  will 
stand  out  always  as  the  quiet  giant  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Mike  Mansfield  is  an 
original.  We  wUl  never  again  see  the 
likes  of  him  in  the  position  of  majority 
leader.  Not  only  was  he  my  leader  but 
ray  friend. 

I  first  met  Mike  when  we  served  to- 
gether on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  81st  Congress.  Even 
then  MntEs  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  difQcult  and  complex  issues  of 
foreign  policy  stamped  him  as  a  man  of 
broad  depth.  If  Presidents  over  the  years 
had  taken  Senator  Mansfield's  wise 
counsel,  we  could  have  avoided  some  of 
the  foreign  policy  mistakes  of  the  past. 

For  an  institution  as  diverse  as  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Muce  was  the  ideal  leader. 
Decent,  fair,  and  understanding,  he  never 
sought  to  impose  his  will  on  his  fellow 
Senators.  He  recognized  each  of  us  as  an 
equal — none  of  us  with  greater  power 
or  privilege.  He  insisted  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  especially  first  term- 
ers, be  accorded  a  major  committee  and 
equality  of  standing. 

A  great  Democrat,  he  never  ap- 
proached our  national  problems  from  a 
partisan  point  of  view  and.  yet.  he  was  a 
most  effective  leader  as  he  exercised  his 
Influence  through  character  and  prin- 
ciple. 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  will  enlarge 
his  place  in  history.  His  acts  and  record 
will  do  this  for  him. 

Lois  and  I  extend  our  warm  friend- 
ship and  best  wishes  to  Mike  and  his 
great  wife  and  companion,  Maureen.  I 
know  that  they  will  have  continued 
happiness  and  fulfillment  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  Mike 
and,  culling  a  few  that  are  symbolic,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  broad- 
cast over  NBC  by  David  Brinkley,  and 
articles  by  James  Reston  and  John  W. 
Finney  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being*  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NBC  NicHTLv  News  bv  David  Bri.nkley, 
March  4.  197(3 

Once  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  learter  oi 
the  Senate,  they  were  about  to  vote  on  some- 
thing now  forgotten,  and  one  Senator  was 
heard  to  ask  another  one.  'Why  are  we  vot- 
ing this?"  The  answer  was,  "I  don't  know. 
Lyndon  wants  It." 

Johnson,  as  leader,  could  and  sometimes 
did  run  down  the  list  of  the  other  99  mem- 
bers and  say  from  memory  which  ones  were 
stealing,  or  drinking,  or  having  affairs.  And 
orten  be  could  get  votes  he  needed  by  know- 


ing all  their  secrets  and  letting  them  know 
be  knew  them. 

When  Mike  Mansfield  replaced  him  In  1961, 
notxKly  could  Imagine  blm  operating  that 
way,  and  he  dldnt,  ever.  Ho  was  always  quiet, 
gentle  and  courteous — qualities  specially  no- 
ticeable in  a  chamber  holding  so  many  as- 
sertive egos. 

So,  there  wa.s  the  occasional  complaint 
about  weak  leadership,  usually  heard  from 
those  who  wanted  the  Senate  to  do  some- 
thing it  didn't  do.  and  Mansfield  would  not 
arm-iwlst  or  blackjack  them  into  doing  It. 

As  he  announced  his  retirement,  he  put 
out  a  quiet  little  statement  saying,  "My  years 
in  Congress  encomptkss  one-sixth  of  our  na- 
tion's history  .  .  .  seven  Presidents  .  .  .  the  as- 
sa.sslnatlon  of  a  Presldeut  and  other  extreme 
outrages  .  .  .  able  political  leadership  and 
sea.T.y  polltu-s  and  chicanery  .  .  .  the  nuclear 
age  .  .  .  men  on  the  moon  ...  a  great  war  and 
a  prelude  to  more  wars  and  au  uneasy  peace." 

He  s&ld  his  biggest  dLsappolntment  was 
that  he  couldn't  stop  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
which  he  saw  as  this  nation's  {jreatest  trag- 
edr. 

Bvit  he  had  other  si'ciesse"?,  and  he  will  be 
remembered  In  Washington  a.s  a  leader  who 
did  his  work  quietly,  smoked  Ms  pipe  and 
told  the  truth. 

I  Fi  jm  the  New  Tork  Times.  Mar  5.  1976| 

Sat  It  AtNT  So.   Mike 

(By  Jame.s  Reston ) 

Washington,  March  4. — In  the  last  few 
months,  eight  memt>er9  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  13  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  decided  to  retire,  but 
none  of  these  has  saddened  the  capital  more 
than  the  decision  of  Mike  Mansfield  to  give 
up  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate. 

This  Is  not  primarily  a  political  loss,  like 
the  departure  of  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Robert 
Taft  from  Capitol  Hill,  but  a  personal  loss. 
Mike  has  been  not  so  much  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  as  the  moral  leader  of 
the  Senate,  whose  personal  integrity  and  fi- 
delity to  the  nation  crosc^^d  all  party  and 
personal  controversle.s. 

He  was  oddly  siwplclous  of  Judges,  maybe 
because  In  his  boyhood  struggles  in  the 
mines  of  Montana  the  courts  were  too  much 
Influenced  by  the  copper  companies.  But  In 
the  long  domestic  and  foreign  pwllcy  strug- 
gles of  the  last  generation,  no  man  won  the 
respect  of  the  Congress  or  the  EScecutlve  more 
than  Mr.  Mansfield. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  left  the  Congress  to 
become  Vice  President,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy urged  him  to  take  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Mansfield  argued  that  Hubert  Humphrey 
wotild  be  a  better  majority  leader,  and  even 
that  It  was  not  wl"?€  to  have  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic President  and  a  Roman  Catholic  leader 
of  the  Senate  Democrats. 

This  wxs  the  interesting  thlng'about  Man.s- 
field.  Washington  Is  supposed  to  be  a  vicious, 
power-hungry  town,  Inten.sely  personal  and 
partisan,  but  he  got  ahead  by  giving  up.  In 
his  15  years  as  majority  leader,  unlike  John- 
son,  he  never  allowed  personal  differences  to 
overwhelm  ls.-;ue.s  of  principle.  He  was  always 
for  the  yount;.  insisting  that  the  new  Sena- 
tors get  good  committee  assignments,  and 
urging  new  young  governors  like  Reubln 
Askew  of  Flurkla  to  get  into  the  Prc-^ldentlal 
race. 

In  a  cynical  age,  w'ncn  all  Government  of- 
ficials were  In  trouble,  Mr.  Mansfield's  In- 
fluence In  the  Congre.ss.  In  the  White  House 
and  In  State  and  the  other  departments  has 
Increased  with  the  years.  He  has  fought  his 
party  and  his  Presidents,  but  retained  their 
respect.  Not  only  on  questions  of  policy,  but 
maybe  more  important,  on  private  questions, 
Mansfield  has  been  one  of  the  few  men  In 


thlB  distracted  town  who  cotild  be  counted 
on  for  private  counsel. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  pri- 
vate problems  of  members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  In  this  town.  They  seem  so 
prominent  and  successful  but  most  of  the 
time  are  driven  by  profeeslonal  conflicts  and 
private  tragedies,  and  iisually  don't  know 
where  to  turn. 

Nobody,  except  Mansfield's  lovely  wife, 
Maureen,  really  knows  the  personal  role  be 
has  played  in  Washington  in  these  last  fif- 
teen years,  or  the  i>ersonal  dilemmas  and 
sufferings  they  have  gone  tlirough  together, 
since  she  put  him  through  college  (before  he 
had  a  grade  school,  let  alone  a  high  school 
education) . 

He  Indicated  this  In  his  statement  of  retire- 
ment: "My  conclusion  has  been  reached," 
he  said,  "with  my  wife,  Matireen  Hayea  Mans- 
field, who  has  been  with  me  through  all  these 
years  and  whose  sensitive  co\m£el,  deep  un- 
derstanding and  great  love  have  been  co 
much  a  part  of  whatever  may  be  the  sum  of 
my  contribution." 

Thai's  Mike.  Always  the  human  side  of 
things,  and  that's  precisely  why  he  was  prob- 
able a  better  national  than  s  party  leader, 
and  why  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  who  came 
to  hlni  In  trouble,  will  regret  his  leaving. 

There  will  be  a  struggle  now  for  his  Job. 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  his 
loyal  and  industrious  aide,  will  probably  suc- 
ceed him.  but  be  Is  a  totally  different  man, 
much  more  partisan,  much  tougher,  and  in 
this  sense  may  succeed  but  not  replace  him. 

Man.'ifleld  aUways  said  that  Hubert  Hiun- 
phrey  really  should  have  been  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  In  the  Senate,  and  If  Humphrey 
Is  not  drafted  for  the  Presidency,  he  may  still 
be  Ui  the  race,  but  in  any  event  it  Is  clear 
that,  whatever  happens  In  the  Presidential 
election,  the  leadership  in  the  05th  Congress 
wUl  bo  totally  different. 

The  transition  to  new  men  started  long 
ago.  BUI  Pulbrlght  was  defeated  in  Arkansas 
last  year  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  declined  m  influence  ever  since.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  E.  Morgan.  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  chairman  for 
18  years,  retires  In  Jemuary. 

Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  has  retired,  as  have  Senators  Paul 
Fannin,  Republican  of  Arizona;  Hiram  FOng, 
Republican  of  Hawaii;  Philip  Hart,  Democrat 
of  Michigan;  John  Pastore,  Democrat  of 
Rhode  Island;  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat 
of  Missouri,  and  Senator  Roman  Hruska,  Re- 
publican of  Nebraska. 

But  Mansfield  of  Montana,  and  hl^^d 
breakfast  companion,  George  Aiken  of  Ver- 
mont, were  ^>eclal  characters  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Somehow  they  managed  to  be  faithful  to 
themselves,  to  their  parties  and  to  the  nation, 
a  combination  few  lawmakers  could  put  to- 
gether. They  were  the  models  ^he  Congress 
admired  more  than  any  others,  and  maybe 
the  best  of  them  all  was  Mike. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  5,  1976] 
Retiking    Senate    Leader,    Michaxi,    Josetii 
Mansfield  , 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington,  March  4. — To  visitors  leav- 
ing his  Senate  majority  leader's  office,  Mich- 
ael Joseph  Mansfield,  In  his  laconic  way,  of- 
ten says  In  farevrell :  "Tap  "er  light."  It  is  an 
expression  he  learned  as  a  young  man  in  the 
copper  mines  of  Montana  where  the  oldtlm- 
ers  would  advise  him  to  tap  the  stick  of  dyn- 
amite lightly  Into  the  hole.  To  his  associates, 
the  expression  came  tc  typify  Mr.  Mans- 
field— a  gentle  yet  sometimes  stubborn  man 
who  firmly  believed  that  a  friendly  tap  on 
the  back  was  more  effective  them  arm-twist- 
ing or  cajoling  in  directing  the  course  of  the 
Senate. 

After  15  years  as  majority  leader — longer 
than  any  other  person — ^Mr.  Mansfield  an- 
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nounced  today  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election, ending  M  yeun  of  emhje  la  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  brief  retirement  speech  on  tbe  Senate 
fioor,  Mr.  Mansfield  said  that  "tlie  Senate  Is 
stronger,  more  responsive,  mora  alive,  more 
innovative  today  than  It  was  at  the  time  of 
my  en^"  In  1963  after  serrlng  10  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  the  dwindling  few  who  can  remember 
the  clubblsh  atmo^bere  of  the  OenstH  of  an- 
other era.  it  was  a  Judgment  that  tbey  eould 
endorse. 

NEW   OENERA'nON    HBAaD 

More  than  any  other  man,  Ifr.  Mansfield 
has  changed  the  character  and  attitudes  of 
the  Senate  from  a  passive  Instttntlon  run 
by  an  inner  club  of  a  few  eMeiiy  men  Into 
an  assertive  institution  in  vrtilch  tlM  voices 
of  a  new  postwar  generation  of  senattsv 
could  be  heard. 

There  are  those  in  the  Senate,  Including 
some  of  the  younger  generation,  irtio  have 
become  restless  with  the  gentle,  almost  pas- 
sive style  of  Mansfield  leaderdilp,  wishing 
for  the  more  assertive,  partisan,  sometimes 
autocratic  ways  of  Lyndon  B.  Jotineon  when 
he  ruled  over  the  Senate  before  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Mansfield  In  IBSl. 

Such  criticism  only  provokes  a  smiling, 
philosophical  puff  on  his  pipe  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field, who  in  his  later  years  in  the  Senate 
became  something  of  a  lonely  headmaster 
watching  out  over  the  progress  of  his  stu- 
dents on  the  Senate  floor. 

His  basic  conoept  as  majority  leader  was 
that  the  Senate  was  composed  of  100  equal, 
independent  men  and  that  his  role  was  not 
to  direct,  order  or  cajole  them  but  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  reach  a  collective 
Judgment. 

If  he  led  the  Senate,  it  was  largely  be- 
cause he  was  so  highly  respected,  almost 
revered  by  his  colleagues,  who  sotnetliaes 
privately  wotild  refer  to  him  as  "Saint 
Michael." 

HmCBUC    TASTKS    (MVIOTDS 

"He's  the  most  decent  man  I've  ever  met 
In  public  life,"  Senator  Hugh  Soott.  who 
will  be  retiring  this  year  as  minority  leader, 
once  observed.  "He's  fair." 

In  an  Institution  where  many  men  suc- 
cumb to  a  toga  complex.  Senator  Mansfield, 
while  enjoying  the  perquisites  ot  the  ma- 
jority leader's  office,  aroused  attention  over 
his  humble  backgroiuid  and  modest  tastes. 
His  colleagues  would  chuckle  over  the  way 
he  would  use  his  chauffeured  limousine  to 
go  to  a  cut-rate  tailor  to  buy  a  suit  or  go 
to  the  soldiers  home  to  play  golf  on  a  free 
course. 

Senator  Mansfield  was  bom  March  16,  1903, 
In  Greenwich  Village,  the  son  of  Irish  immi- 
grant parents.  With  the  deatb  at  his  mother 
when  be  was  3  years  (dd.  he  was  sent  to 
Montana  to  live  with  an  aunt  and  uncle. 

In  World  War  I,  at  the  age  of  14,  be  lied 
about  his  age  to  Join  the  Navy.  He  subse- 
quently enlisted  in  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  While  in  the  Marines,  he  served 
with  the  garrison  troops  in  China — an  un- 
settling experience  for  blm  that  was  to  shape 
his  career  and  attitudes  toward  American 
Involvement  in  Asia. 

His  wife,  Maureen  Hayes,  posuaded  Mike, 
as  he  is  known  to  everyone,  to  leave  the 
copper  mines  and  worked  to  put  blm  through 
high  school  and  college.  He  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  Asian  history  at  the  University  of 
Montana  and  ta  the  process '  built  up  the 
coterie  of  student  supporters  who  permitted 
him  to  win  election  to  the  House  In  1942. 

To  his  colleagues.  Senator  Mansfield  was 
a  Western  moderate,  which  was  one  reason 
Lyndon  Johnson  selected  him  as  majority 
whip  in  1B67  when  he  was  looking  around 
for  a  deputy  who  presumably  wotild  not 
cause  any  friction  or  trouble.  In  an  Ironlo 
twist.    Senator    Mansfield    was    to    become 


President  Johnson's  most  troublesome  critic 
on  tlM  Vietnam  war. 

FOKBON  POUCT  SKUTT 

In  his  International  thinking.  Mr.  Mans- 
field went  through  an  evolution  from  being 
one  of  ttie  arehlteets  of  postwar  expansion- 
ism to  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  oon- 
traetlon  of  American  power. 

To  some  in  the  executive  branch,  be  be- 
came tbe  voice  of  neolsolatlonism.  a  criticism 
that  always  bothered  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  United  States  had  neither 
the  mandate  nor  the  resources  to  be  "police- 
man for  the  world."    . 

YTntU  the  assassination  of  Ngo  Dinb  Diem 
m  1983.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  an  advocate  of 
American  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovemment.  With  the  death  of  the  South 
Vietnam  leader,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
outqxdten  critics  of  American  Involvement 
in  the  war. 

With  Ciceronian  intonations,  his  voice 
wotild  rise  in  shrill  anger  on  the  Senate  floor 
as  be  repeatedly  asked  how  long  American 
blood  would  be  spilled  in  a  senseless  con- 
fUct. 

In  recent  years,  as  be  sat  philosophizing 
in  his  ofllce,  Mr.  Ma.rmfip.id  would  expound 
on  bow  older  men  should  step  aside  to  give 
a  voice  to  the  younger  generation  and  recite 
with  pride  bow  the  younger  men  in  the 
Senate  were  moving  into  positions  of  au- 
thority on  such  tradition-bound  committees 
as  the  Finance  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
committees. 

'1  Just  felt  it  was  time  to  go,"  he  said  to- 
day. "As  the  miners  say  in  Butte,  when  you 
complete  tapping  in  the  stick,  'you're  deep 
enough.' " 


MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  our  good  friend,  Mike  Mansfjxlo, 
ro6e  the  other  day  In  the  Senate  to  an- 
nounce to  aU  of  us,  to  our  country,  and 
to  the  world  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election, it  came  maybe  as  a  surprise  to 
some,  but  not  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
me,  because  I  know  how  Mnas  feels.  I 
know  his  great  love  for  his  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
ctmes  a  time  In  a  man's  life,  particularly 
the  long  life  of  service  he  has  given  to 
his  country,  then  that  man  has  a  right 
to  have  the  feeling  of  wanting  to  go 
home.  The  Senate  will  miss  Mike,  but  I 
think,  more  importantly,  the  country  will 
n^^■s,s^^^r^  because  he  is  a  man  of  devoted 
principle,  a  man  of  even  temper;  in  sub- 
stance, a  gentleman.  A  number  of  years 
ago  I  got  myself  in  a  bit  of  trouble  by 
using  the  words  "extreme"  and  "moder- 
ate." I  would  like  to  use  one  of  those 
agaJn  in  trying  to  tell  a  bit  of  my  feelings 
toward  this  great  man.  I  do  not  know 
who  said  it,  but  it  has  been  said: 

A  thing  moderately  good  is  not  so  good  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Moderation  and  temper  Is 
always  a  virtue,  hut  moderation  in  principle 
is  always  a  vice. 

His  temper  has  always  been  moder- 
ate, although  there  have  been  times  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  when  if  I  had 
been  in  Mixs  Mansfield's  shoes  my  tem- 
per would  have  gone  through  the  roof  of 
this  Chamber,  but  never  Mike.  He  can 
witiistand  the  toughest  onslaughts,  the 
meanest  slurs,  tlie  advantages  tha^i  are 
taken  of  him,  but  never  does  his  temper 
go  up.  And  as  to  principle,  he  has  never 
varied  from  it  in  the  years  that  I  have 
known  him.  We  both  came  to  the  Senate 


on  the  same  day,  altiiougb  he  had  served 
a  long  ttme  in  Vbe  House  before  that,  and 
as  I  look  back  on  the  years  t)iat  I  have 
been  in  this  body,  and  w  I  think  of  the 
days  when  I  wHI  look  back  on  it  without 
being  here,  one  of  tbe  outstanding  memo- 
ries of  thoee  years  wUl  be  my  association 
with  MnoE.  A  man  is  not  blessed  on  his 
passage  through  life  with  running  into 
many  like  him,  and  God  has  been  good  to 
me  in  allowing  the  years  of  our  associa- 
tion to  grow  in  number  as  they  have  con- 
tinually grown  in  pleasure.  I  wish  for 
BCiKE  and  his  family  nothing  but  the 
happiest  of  days  ahead.  He  has  earned 
them  and  he  has  earned  the  plaudits  that 
will  fan  on  his  shoulders  from  his  con- 
stituents who  are  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  his  colleagues  who  have  served 
viith  him  In  this  body. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MIKE 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  felt  a^ 
sense  of  sadness  and  regret  when  Mike 
Mahsfield  told  us  that  he  has  decided 
not  to  run  for  reelection. 

MiKB  MAMSFncLo  wss  in  his  6th  year  of 
Senate  service  and  16th  year  in  Congress 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Smate  in  1959. 
I  was  green  Uien,  but  Senator  Marstikld 
was  so  helpful  and  encouraging  that  I 
soon  felt  at  ease  in  conducting  my  Senate 
business  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

He  is  a  fellow  westerner  who  loves  and 
respects  the  rugged  Western  countary  and 
he  has  always  w(n±ed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  region  and  its  people. 

^  fair  and  forthright  Senator.  Mike 
Mansfield  has  had  a  direct  and  vital  nde 
in  a  long  series  of  major  legislative  ac- 
complishments, in  the  cause  of  prtnnot- 
hig  oi^wrtunities  for  a  better  life  for  all 
our  people  and  in  seeking  world  peaces 

As  Senate  maJCBity  leader,  Mike 
llKsssTxsji  has  typified  outstanding  lead- 
ership with  a  great  cai>su:ity  for  work  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  various  viewpoints 
that  go  to  make  up  this  grreat  Nation  of 
ours.  Because  of  these  qualities  he  has 
attained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
every  man  in  this  body  regardless  of 
political  party  or  philosophy. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  will  be 
missed  in  this  body,  but  we  also  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  his  decisicm.  We  all 
wish  a  long  and  happy  retirement  for 
Mike  and  for  his  wife,  Maureen. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR 
MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Mike 
Mansfield  is  a  man  of  a  few  words;  and 
so,  my  renmrks  about  him  will  be  brief, 
especially  Inasmuch  as  he  has  from  time 
to  time  foimd  it  necessary  to  chastize  this 
body  for  producing  too  much  talk  and 
too  little  work. 

It  is  a  formality  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  refer  to  one  another  as  "the 
distinguished  and  honorable  Senator." 
^£ven  when  we  are  in  no  mood  to  pay  one 
uiother  compliments.  But  i^hen  that 
phrase  is  applied  to  our  colleague  from 
Montana,  it  is  much  more  than  a  routine 
salutation.  In  a  period  of  national  sus- 
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picion  about  politics  and  politicians,  Sen- 
ator MAHsnxLB  has  stood  above  suspi- 
cion, an  example  to  skeptics  that  public 
service  in  Oovemment  can  indeed  be  a 
noble  calling.  In  a  time  of  cjmlcism  about 
all  our  iiational  institutions  of  power. 
Senator  Mansfield's  long  career  in  the 
Congress  restores  our  faith  in  the  excel- 
lence both  of  our  political  system  and 
of  its  leaders  at  their  best. 

Like  many  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  not  of  the  majority  leader's  party; 
nor  do  I  share  his  political  philosophy. 
But  I  trust  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  shares  the  principles  to  which  he 
has  devoted  Ills  work  among  us.  Honor, 
decency,  fairness,  tolerance — these  have 
been  his  hallmarks;  and  those  qualities. 
much  more  than  our  words  In  praise  of 
him,  will  remain  his  most  eloquent 
tributes. 


RETIREMENT  OP  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
regret  the  decision  of  our  beloved  major- 
ity leader.  Mikk  Mansfield,  to  retire. 

I  say  this  with  a  particularly  heavy 
heart  since  I  have  had  the  good  luck 
to  have  served  in  the  Senate  only  under 
his  leadership  and  for  his  total  period 
of  leadership. 

In  the  course  of  this  time,  I  have  come 
to  immensely  admire  his  qualities  of 
character,  honesty,  and  integrity  and 
also  to  really  appreciate  that  most  im- 
portant quality  of  all  which  he  possesses 
and  that  is  the  quality  of  respect  for  the 
viewpoints  of  all  of  his  fellow  Senators. 

Serving  imder  his  leadership  and  with 
him.  each  of  us  has  been  able  to  develop 
our  own  potential  ability  to  the  fullest. 

He  has  permitted  each  of  xis  the  free 
exercise  of  our  conscience  as  is  intended 
under  our  Constitution.  Through  his  own 
modesty,  he  has  sought  to  build  each  of 
us  up  and  give  each  of  us  a  share  of  the 
confidence  we  need  to  carry  on  our  own 
responsibilities. 

I  pray  that  his  successor  may  be  as  fair 
and  as  blessed  with  these  same  qualities. 
Senator  Mansfield's  leadership  was  a 
new  kind  of  leadership  in  the  history 
of  our  Senate,  a  leadership  that  leads  by 
moral  force  and  by  the  quality  of 
example. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  criti- 
cized his  qualities  of  gentleness  and  re- 
spect for  the  views  of  others.  I  have  never 
shared  in  this  criticism.  Rather,  I  have 
said  and  continue  to  say  hurrah  for  those 
qualities  and  may  they  continue  to  be 
exercised  by  our  leadership. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one who  has  to  deal  with  other  people — 
and  that  is  all  of  us — fully  realize  tliat 
there  are  two  ways  to  make  the  beast  go. 
One  way  is  with  a  stick  and  the  other 
way  is  with  a  carrot. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  has  just  an- 
r.ounccd  that  he  is  retiring  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  as  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Senator  Mansfield  is  that  he 
has  been  able  to  make  the  beast  go  by 
using  the  carrot  and  by  throwing  away 
the  5tick. 


In  the  8  years  in  which  I  have  served 
with  Senator  Mansfield  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  8  previous  years  In  which  I 
observed  him  from  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  I  have  seldom  heard  him  raise 
his  voice.  I  have  usually  seen  him  with 
an  expression  of  serenity  on  his  face.  He 
has  always  been  reasonable  and  rational 
and  brought  people  with  him,  not  by  the 
weight  of  his  oflBce  and  prestige,  but  by 
the  force  of  his  logic. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  One  of  the  stereotype  concepts  of 
a  U.S.  Senator  is  a  man  who  makes  a  lot 
of  long-winded  speeches,  while  saying 
very  little.  That  stereotpye,  of  course,  is 
familiar  to  all  Americans  through  car- 
toons and  through  the  kind  of  humor 
which  has  been  poked  at  the  Senate  on 
radio  and  television  shows  over  the 
years.  Senator  Claghom  and  Senator 
Fogbound  are  better  known  to  our  fel- 
low countrymen  than  most  of  us  who  sit 
here  today.  Senator  Mansfield  is  an  ex- 
ception. He  is  America's  briefest  speaker 
since  Calvin  Coolidge.  I  have  heard  him 
deny  himself  opportunities  to  expand  hi.s 
own  views  at  the  expense  of  liis  listeners 
or  his  readers  and  instead  succinctly 
and  fully  comprehend  an  answer 
within  the  space  of  one  phrase. 
This  In  itself  Is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment and  an  unusual  exercise  in  Sen- 
atorial self-denial.  I  regret  to  say  that 
we  will  miss  him  for  this,  among  other 
reasons.  His  brevity,  his  conciseness,  and 
his  ability  to  conserve  not  only  his  time 
but  other  people's  time  has  been  appre- 
ciated on  Capitol  HIU. 

But  far  beyond  that,  the  Senate  owes 
Mike  Mansfield  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude.  He  has  served  as  majority 
leader  through  some  of  the  most  tumul- 
tous years  of  this  RepubUc's  history. 

He  was  a  close  associate  of  Pi-esldent 
John  Kennedy  and  he  came  to  the  ma- 
jority leadership  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  that  President  Kennedy  went  to 
the  White  House.  He  was,  of  course,  one 
of  the  strong  characters  who  stabilized 
the  country  at  the  time  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination. 

He  maintained  his  leadership  during 
the  very  difficult  period  of  the  Vietnam 
war — particularly  difficult  for  him.  He 
had  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  his 
loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  the  Constitu- 
tion as  one  of  the  principal  public  oiTi- 
cials  of  the  Republic,  while  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  own  personal  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  and  his  distress 
at  the  ravages  that  the  war  was  making; 
on  the  American  scene. 

Following  the  Vietnam  -.var,  he  helped 
to  steer  the  country  through  the  agonies 
of  Watergate.  A  more  partisan  leader 
might  iiave  sought  to  take  more  partisan 
advantage  from  those  difficult  months. 
But  again.  Senator  Mansfield  saw  his 
duty  and  he  performed  It  in  a  .stable  and 
evenhanded  manner  that  contributed 
to  the  success  of  tlie  constitutional  sys- 
tem as  we  passed  through  the  Watergate 
years. 

We  should  all  say  "thank  you"  to  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  without  respect  to  our 
party  affiliations,  but  only  in  considera- 
tion of  the  job  tliat  he  has  done  as  a 
great  U.S.  Senator  for  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  I  add  a   personal   word  of 


thanks  for  his  unfailing  courtesy,  gen- 
erosity, and  friendship. 


SENATOR    MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  admiration  for  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  this 
body,  Mike  Mansfield. 

Senator  Mansfield's  decision  to  re- 
tire from  the  Senate  after  34  years  of 
service  to  his  State  of  Montana  and  his 
coimtry  has,  I  believe,  brought  forcibly 
home  to  many  of  us  the  truly  distin- 
guished quality  of  leadership  we  have 
enjoyed  during  his  record  15  years  of 
service  as  majority  leader. 

His  style  of  leadership  is  not  loud  or 
flamboyant;  It  is  steady  and  quiet.  And 
it  is  precisely  that  steady,  quiet,  but  ef- 
fective leadership  which  constructed  and 
today  sustains  the  progressive  coalition 
which  characterizes  the  work  of  this 
body. 

I  think  of  Mike  Mansfield  with  spe- 
cial gratitude,  because  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  in  1964  I  have  benefitted 
from  his  principle  that  there  are  100  Sen- 
ators who  should  have  100  votes.  His 
whole  tenure  as  majority  leader  has  been 
indelibly  stamped  by  his  commitment  to 
open  and  fair  debate — to  the  right  of 
each  Senator  to  put  his  proposals  before 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

And  over  the  years,  all  the  crucial  de- 
bates bear  the  unique  print  of  his  lead- 
ership. Senator  Mansfield  is  far  too 
modest  when  he  says  he  had  no  Impact 
on  ending  the  Vietnam  War.  Those  of 
us  who  served  with  him  In  this  body 
know  otherwise.  For  example: 

We  know  how  Important  he  was  to 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  Vothig  Rights  Act  of  1965.  and 
in  the  countless  bitter  battles  over  civil 
rights  that  the  Senate  has  fought  so 
often  in  the  past  decade. 

We  know  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

We  know  his  contribution  to  achieving 
the-18-year-old  vote. 

We  know  his  leadership  in  establishing 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  respond  to  major  policy 
statements  by  the  President. 

We  know  that  his  expertise  on  the  Far 
East  had  much  to  do  with  creating  the 
climate  for  opening  a  dialog  with 
China. 

We  know  his  role  in  reforming  cam- 
paign finance  and  reforming  the  cloture 
rule. 

In  fact,  we  know  that  in  all  the  legis- 
lative snarls  in  the  past  16  years,  his 
calm  and  decent  Influence  has  been  felt. 
As  a  perceptive  observer  wrote  in  this 
niorninsr's  Washington  Post — 

He  has  an  almost  oriental  way  of  slid- 
ing things  into  place,  fading  into  the  bark- 
gionnd  and  allowing  others  to  take  the  lead 
when  he  agrees  with  what  they  are  dolnt,— 
and  in  thnl  way,  heading  the  Senate  In  the 
direction  he  wants. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  established  a  quality  of  leader- 
ship that  is  too  easy  to  take  for  granted. 
But  I  know  that  our  loss  will  be  the  gain 
of  Ills  wife  Maureen  and  his  family.  And 
I  have  the  sneaking  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Mansfield's  contributions  to  the  public 
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THE 


FORAGE 


IMPORTANCE  OP 
CROPS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Scientiflc  American  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  on  "forage 
crops"  written  by  Harlow  J.  Hodgson. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  before  his  retirement  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
year,  was  principal  agronomist  for  the 
USDA's  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service.  Now  serving  as  chairman  of  a 
task  force  conducting  a  study  titled 
"Ruminants  in  Support  of  Man",  Hodg- 
son is  an  expert  in  plamt  breeding. 

In  this  article,  Hodgson  points  out 
some  very  Important  and  often  over- 
looked facts  about  grasses  and  legtmies — 
forage  crops — which  are  grown  as  feed 
for  livestock : 

Forages  are  the  most  Important  crops  In 
the  US  from  several  points  of  view.  More 
land  Is  devoted  to  them  than  to  all  other 
crops  combined.  They  take  up  some  five 
times  the  acreage  of  all  grain  crops.  The 
dollar  value  of  forages,  expressed  In  terms 
of  their  contribution  to  human  food  of 
animal  origin,  exceeds  the  value  of  any 
other  crop.  Indeed,  the  agricultural  system 
represented  by  forage  crops  and  the  rumi- 
nant animals  that  feed  on  them  (mostly 
cattle  and  sheep)  can  be  said  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  nation's  agricultural 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  several 
years  various  areas  of  the  world — most 
notably  northern  Africa — have  been  ex- 
periencing prolonged  periods  of  drought 
and  famine.  There  have  been  many  di- 
verse suggestions  for  solving  present  and 
imminent  world  himger  problems. 

It  Is  often  suggested  that  the  human 
food  chain  could  be  shortened  If  live- 
stock were  eliminated,  and  the  gradn 
consumed  directly.  However,  to  replace 
the  nutrients  of  animal  origin  that  the 
world  population  consumes  would  re- 
quire a  large  part  of  the  grain  crop. 

As  Hodgson  points  out,  to  obtain  the 
minimiun  dally  protein  requirement  from 
com  everyone  would  have  to  eat  over  2 
pounds  of  com  per  day.  Moreover,  the 
quality  of  the  protein  would  be  substan- 
tially poorer  than  it  Is  now.  A  chiefly 
"grain"  diet  would  thus  require  large 
doses  of  supplemental  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  forages  supplied  60  percent 
of  the  feed  units — the  nutritional  equiva- 
lent of  1  pound  of  com — fed  to  all  live- 
stock in  1974.  Broken  down  into  its 
component  categories,  this  means  that  82 
percent  of  the  units  fed  to  beef  cattle, 
63  percent  of  those  fed  to  dairy  cattle, 
and  89  percent  of  those  food  units  fed  to 
shfep  and  goats  consisted  of  various 
mixtures  of  grasses  and  legumes. 

Forage  crops  contain  high  percentages 
of  cellulose,  hemicellulose  and  lignin. 
These  fibrous  material  cannot  be  con- 
sumed by  humans,  but  can  be  broken 
down  in  the  multlchambered  stomachs 
of  ruminant  animals.  Ruminants,  which 
contribute  beef,  dairy  products,  lamb  and 
wool  to  the  economy,  efllclnitly  turn 
forage  plants,  which  people  cannot  digest. 


jde  do  not  want,  into  highly  sought  after 
products  of  considerable  economic  value. 

In  additk}n.  most  of  the  land  on  which 
forage  crops  grow  is  not  suitable  for  other 
crops;  the  land  being  too  hlUy,  stony, 
vet,  dry  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  In- 
tttislve  cultivation.  Such  Is  the  case  with 
the  605  mllllui  acres  of  permament  UJB. 
pasture  and  rangeland.  Forages  are  also 
grown  <m  good  land,  where  they  play  an 
Important  ptut  In  soil  management  prac- 
tices. Much  forage  is  grazed,  with  the 
rest  being  cut,  dried,  and  fed  to  livestock. 

With  Increasing  amoimts  of  grain  be- 
ing exported,  and  the  price  of  these 
commodities  rising,  the  trend  has  been 
to  feed  less  grain  and  more  forage  to 
livestock,  particularly  beef  cattJe.  The 
percentage  of  forage  in  the  feed  of  beef 
cattle  increased  from  73  percent  In  1972 
to  82  percent  In  1974. 

Cash  receipts  to  farmers  from  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  and  sheep  In  1972  were  almost 
$26  billion,  which  was  slightly  more  than  a 
third  of  all  farm  cash  receipts.  The  value  of 
the  forage  that  contributed  to  the  feed  of 
those  animals  was  about  $12.5  bUllon.  No 
other  crop  approached  that  value. 

Forages  and  ruminant  livestock  are  Im- 
portant In  every  part  of  the  U.S.  In  1973  beef 
cattle  provided  more  cash  receipts  to  farm- 
ers than  any  other  commodity  In  21  states 
and  ranked  among  the  top  five  income  pro- 
ducing commodities  In  47  states.  Dairy  cattle 
were  the  highest  producers  of  Income  In  nine 
states  and  among  the  top  five  producers  In 
39  states. 

Human  dietary  preferences  In  the  VS.  do 
not  run  much  to  com.  sorghum,  barley,  oats 
and  rye.  As  a  result  such  grains  have  tradl- 
tlonaUy  gone  mainly  Into  feeding  livestock 
and  into  export  markets. 

Those  grains  were  available  In  large 
amounts  as  livestock  feed  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous agricultural  production  capacity 
that  developed  in  the  United  States  after 
World  War  II.  Because  no  alternative  market 
nuiterlallzed,  the  grains  (principally  com  and 
sorghum)  were  available  at  exceptionally  low 
prices  for  feeding  to  livestock.  That  situation 
prevailed  untU  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
the  demand  for  exported  grain  rose  rapidly 
and  drove  prices  up  to  five  to  seven  cents  per 
pound. 

All  indicators  point  to  continued  in- 
creases in  the  demand  for  exported 
grain.  If  this  holds  true,  less  grain  will 
be  available  for  ruminant  livestock. 
Thus,  Uvestock  will  become  increasing 
dependent  on  forages.  It  can  also  be 
expected  that  farmers  growing  grasses 
and  legumes  will  be  under  pressure  to 
"grow  more  forage,  to  produce  forage  of 
better  quaUty  and  to  utilize  forage  crops 
more  efficiently." 

Mr.  President,  given  the  importance  of 
forage  crops  to  our  economy,  and  given 
the  projected  Increases  in  their  utiliza- 
tion £is  livestock  feed,  it  seems  only  logi- 
cal that  USDA  research  efforts  on  for- 
ages and  ruminant  livestock  should  be 
increased. 

Today,  the  United  States  exports  more 
than  half  of  its  wheat  and  soybean  crops. 
Sales  of  other  grains  are  also  increasing. 
The  grain  agreement  recently  entered 
into  with  the  Soviet  Union  means  that 
even  larger  quantities  of  grain  will  go 
overseas.  The  amoimt  of  Federal  tax- 
supported  research  on  gradns  Is  substan- 
tial. Research  on  some  of  these  com- 
modities has  been  increased  at  the  same 


time  that  research  on  grasses,  legumes, 
and  ruminant  livestock  has  decreased. 

Reaeareh  on  wheat  and  other  exported 
conunodltieB  most  cMitlnue.  They  play  a 
vital  role  in  America's  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  in  earning  Income,  they  help 
to  balance  our  foreign  trade  accounts. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  should  be  spending  a  larger  por- 
tion of  its  research  efforts  on  the  do- 
mestic food  supply. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  total  domestic 
USDA  research — excluding  construc- 
tion— amounted  to  $252,338,000  with  $6,- 
824,900  or  less  than  3  percent  of  that 
total  going  to  forage  crops.  In  fiscal  year 
1977,  USDA  has  requested  a  totsd  domes- 
tic budget  of  $263,627,000.  The  amount 
targeted  for  forage  crop  research  has 
been  increased  to  $7,126,500.  But  this  in- 
crease, which  amounts  to  little  more  than 
4  percent,  is  still  not  enough. 

Because  forages  provide  more  than 
half  of  the  feed  units  for  livestock;  be- 
cause about  half  of  the  food  nutrients 
consumed  by  humans  In  the  United 
States  are  of  animal  origin;  and  because 
increased  research  on  grasses  and 
legumes  could  increase  their  yield,  lon- 
gevity, and  energy  storage  capacity,  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Senator  McGee, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
asking  that  U.S.  research  elTorts  on  tliese 
crops  be  stepped  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9. 1976. 
Hen.  Gale  McGee, 

SubcomTnittee  on  AgricultuTC,  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chajkican:  The  Administration 
has  asked  for  $263,627,000  for  domestic  agri- 
culture research  (excluding  construction) 
for  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Of  this  amount,  some 
$7,126,500,  or  about  three  percent.  Is  tar- 
geted for  research  on  forage  crops. 

As  you  know,  about  80  percent  of  the  feed 
units  fed  to  livestock  In  the  U.S.  are  supplied 
by  grasses  and  legumes.  Because  of  the 
fibrous  nature  of  these  plants,  they  cannot 
be  tUrectly  consumed  by  humans,  but  are 
easily  broken  down  In  the  stomachs  of  rumi- 
nant animals.  Through  this  process,  some 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  typical  American's 
diet  Is  directly  based  on  forage  crops. 

To  date,  only  limited  research  on  forage 
crops  has  been  undertaken.  Consequently, 
relatively  little  Is  known  about  the  genetic 
structure  of  most  Important  forage  specie's. 
Until  such  genetic  Information  is  available, 
progress  In  Improving  forages  Is  Ukely  to  be 
slow. 

By  Increasing  the  funds  available  for  forage 
crop  research,  a  nimiber  of  useful  projects 
could  be  undertaken.  Among  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these,  given  the  current  high 
price  of  nitrogen-based  manufacttured  ferti- 
lizer, is  the  development  of  plant-bacteria 
relationships  that  wiU  provide  nitrogen  for 
grasses.  Other  research  efforts  could  be  aimed 
at  helping  to  increase  the  yield,  longevity, 
and  energy  storage  capacity  of  these  plants. 

The  amounts  requested  by  the  President 
for  this  research  is  Inadequate.  While  there 
Is  an  Increase  In  the  budget  for  PY  "77  over 
the  fiscal  Tear  "78  amottnt.  this  Increase 
does  not  even  keep  up  with  the  present  rate 
of  Inflation. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  respect- 
fully request  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Agrlcultur*  con- 
sider Increasing  the  level  of  funding  for 
forage  crop  research  for  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Chdrch. 


INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Study 
Governmental  Operations  With  Respect 
to  Intelligence  Activities,  due  almost  any 
day  now,  will  contain  minority  views  of 
my  own.  Those  views  wiU  be  fully  ex- 
plained but  part  of  the  reasons  for  my 
dissenting  from  the  full  report  can  be 
found  in  the  article  which  has  prompted 
this  statement  and  which  I  will  ask  to 
be  pi-inted  in  the  Record.  My  under- 
standing of  the  original  resolution  wns 
that  the  committee  would  investigate  the 
illegal  investigations  into  the  private 
lives  of  American  citizens  and.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, had  we  confined  ourselves  to  this 
I  think  the  committee  would  have  made 
a  very  salutory  contribution  to  the  pro- 
tection of  privacy.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  because  ahnost  immediately 
on  starting  business  we  got  into  the  sub- 
ject of  assassinations,  which  has  no  re- 
lationship to  our  privacy,  and  from  this 
we  proceeded  into  other  areas  and  fi- 
nally, after  nearly  a  year  of  work,  we 
began  to  work  on  the  supposed  infringe- 
ments on  our  privacy  and,  frankly,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  we  ever  fully 
completed  this,  but  that  is  beside  the 
point.  During  the  course  of  our  investi- 
gations, and  I  will  say  they  were  very 
thorough,  we  created  so  much  grist  for 
the  mill  of  journalism  that  we  came  very 
close  to  destroying  what  was  rapidly  be- 
coming the  best  intelligence  system  in 
the  world. 

The  fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  do 
this,  or  better  put,  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  do  this  is  because  the  average  Amer- 
ican has  confidence  in  our  CIA  and  our 
FBI  and  other  intelligence  services  to 
the  point  that  the  highest  interest  I  ever 
saw  in  any  poll  conducted  on  the  sub- 
ject was  7  percent.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
efforts  were  not  directed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  intelligence  agencie.",  neverthe- 
less were  accomplishing  this  around  the 
world  as  more  and  more  of  our  allies 
wondered  just  what  we  were  up  to  and 
more  and  more  of  our  allies  and  friends 
began  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  get 
intelligence.  My  colleagues  do  not  need 
reminding  that  no  effort  in  this  world, 
regardless  of  where  it  is  directed,  re- 
quires intellicjence  and  more  than  any 
other  issue,  the  subject  of  peace  in  this 
world  requires  a  full  and  adequate  sup- 
ply of  intelligence,  whether  it  is  overtly 
or  covertly  obtained.  Speakinc;  on  this 
subject  and  writing  on  it  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Institute  Is  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  O. 
Graham,  who  speaks  out  plainly,  bluntly, 
and  very  succinctly  from  the  intelligence 
gathering  side  of  this  question.  However, 
I  think  prior  to  the  release  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  each  member  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  General's  remarks.  Therefore.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.8.    INTELUCENCB    AT    THE   CROSSXOAOS 

(By  Lieutenant  Oenand  t>anlel  O.  Oraham. 
USA  (Ret.)) 
No  intelligence  officer,  civilian,  or  military, 
can  view  with  equanimity  the  damage  done 
In  the  past  year  to  U.S.  intelligence.  Con- 
gressional Investigations,  sensational  media 
treatment  and  "insider"  expoate  have  com- 
bined to  paint  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  as 
generally  evil  and  sinister,  at  best  Inept  and 
often  ridiculous.  The  damage  done  is  enor- 
mous though  hard  to  quantify  publicly.  Were 
lnt«lligence  agencies  to  try.  they  would  only 
compound  the  damage.  If  they  enumerate 
sources  lost,  they  will  lose  more;  if  they  spell 
out  serious  morale  probltms.  morale  will 
erode  even  further. 

INTELLItitNCE    O.V    TIIE    CEOSS 

The  problem  of  lo.st  sources  has  been  men- 
tioned openly  by  Mr.  William  Colby,  former 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
but  it  need  not  be  recounted  In  detail  for  any 
logical  person  to  unUeriitand  that  losses  have 
been  severe  and  will  Incrta&e,  Intelllf^ence  of 
value  to  the  United  Slates  la.  by  definition, 
iiilormation  which  other  governments  would 
prefer  not  get  Into  our  hands.  Thus,  any 
source  of  Inforniation  runs  a  certain  rLsk  of 
arouslntr  the  ire  ol  another  party  if  he  pro- 
vides it  to  U.S.  latelllgence  agencies.  In  some 
iusiance.s.  the  source  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
his  freedom  or  his  life;  Lu  others  he  runs  the 
risk  of  losing  lit.  contact.^,  his  Job.  his  bi'sl- 
ness.  Such  sources  of  information,  be  they 
cooperating  foreign  liitclllijcnce  services  or 
private  individual.";,  cannot  but  view  with 
alann  the  public  exposure  of  U.S.  Uitelll- 
gente  activities.  Simple  self-preservalion  will 
cause  many  sources  to  put  distance  between 
thom.--elves  and  U.S.  Intelligence  contacts. 
Worse,  lor  the  long  run.  Is  tlie  sharply  In- 
crea.sed  reluctance  of  potential  new  sources 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  U.S.  intelligence 
In  the  future. 

It  Is  hard  to  rjverestlniate  the  value  of  In- 
formation obtained  without  remuneration 
from  U.S.  cltlzeas  who  travel  or  work  abroad 
and  from  friendly  foreign  nations  who,  out 
of  simple  patriotism  or  sympathy  to  our 
country,  provide  Information.  It  is  also  hard 
to  overestimate  the  future  damage  to  our  in- 
telligence th.-xt  will  result  from  the  new  need 
for  such  people  to  weigh  their  cooperative 
incUnatlon.s  against  the  possibility  of  their 
public  Idenllflcatlon  with  such  "wicked"  or- 
ganizations as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
This  ongoing  and  potential  damage,  coupled 
with  that  Inflicted  on  the  National  Security 
Agency  through  exposure  of  its  Intercept  cap- 
abilities and  activities,  provides  ample  rea- 
son for  the  despondency  current  in  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

The  morale  problem  is  serious.  Men  and 
women,  civilian  and  military,  who  have 
proudly  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  lives  to 
the  Intelligence  profession,  are  faced  with  a 
barrnee  of  accu^satlons  against  thennselves 
and  their  .superiors  which  pahit  them  as 
fools,  if  not  the  agents  of  utter  wickedness. 
The  intelligence  "heroes"  on  the  current 
scene  are  those  who  break  their  oaths  and 
for  profit,  c^o.  or  even  vengeance,  vilify  their 
embattled  fornier  colleagues.  Dl.sllluslon- 
meiu,  frustrailon  and  bitterness  are  com- 
mon among  intelligence  professionals. 

The  morale  pioblem  is  worst  at  CIA.  which 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  flagellation  by 
Congress  and  the  media.  The  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  a  far  less  acute  problem, 
since  it  l.s  only  peripherally  liuolved  in  the 
Intelligence  functions  which  critics  find  so 
fascinating — clandestine  intelligence,  covert 
operations,  and  counterintelligence.  However, 
DIA.  along  with  other  Defen.se  Department 
Intelligence  agencie?;.  shares  a  deep  concern 


for  the  malaise  of  morale  at  CIA.  All  are 
heavily  dependent  on  a  continuing  high  level 
of  competence  and  effectiveness  in  the  clan- 
destine services  of  CIA.  Despite  press  sug- 
gestions to  the  contrary  and  despite  some 
efforts  on  Capitol  Hill  to  drive  wedges  be- 
tween CIA  and  the  mUltary  Intelligence 
agencies,  there  is  no  smug  satisfaction  in  the 
Pentagon  Intelligence  circles  over  CIA's  dif- 
ficulties. There  have  always  been  (and  prob- 
ably always  will  be)  Important  and  strongly 
held  substantive  intelligence  differences  of 
opinion  between  DIA  and  CIA.  as  well  as 
bureaucratic  competition.  But  such  differ- 
ences have  not  diminished  the  respect  of 
military  intelligence  people  for  the  profes- 
sionalism and  dedication  to  high  purpose  of 
their  colleagues  at  CIA.  The  unconscionable 
slurs  directed  at  CIA  and  preposterous  ac- 
cusations such  as  those  suggesting  CIA  in- 
volvement In  the  assassination  of  John  Ken- 
nedy damage  all  of  us. 

For  my  own  part.  I  can  speak  from  the 
vantage  point  of  having  served  with  CIA  for 
about  three  and  a  half  years  in  three  separat,> 
assignments.  CIA  has  been  without  a  doubt 
the  most  competent  and  Innovative  organi?a- 
tion  in  Washington,  containing  the  brightest 
end  most  dedicated  corps  of  civil  servants  T 
have  ever  encountered.  My  admiration  for 
CIA  has  remained  undiminished  through  the 
years,  despite  the  fact  that  I  found  a  nu.-u- 
ber  of  the  CIA  people  to  be  cocky,  arrogant. 
and — most  annoylngly — all  too  willing  t.i 
knock  their  military  colleagues  as  numskulls 
to  enhance  their  own  image.  These  are  fami- 
liar fallings  paralleling  those  I  have  encoun- 
tered In  military  duty  with  elite  alrbonv 
units — and  they  are  evidence  of  high  mora"? 
and  esprit  de  corps.  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  anyone  In  the  Intelligence  busine.ss  v.ho 
has  had  more  numerous  or  more  .serious  dis- 
agreements with  CIA  on  Issues  of  substain-e. 
organization  and  programs.  But  I  deplore 
the  savage  attacks  on  the  competence  and  in- 
tegrity of  CI.\.  The  country  cannot  afford  the 
impairment  of  that  Agency's  morale,  let 
alone  the  aboli.shlng  of  the  Agency  itself. 

THE     CONl.RCSSION.M.     INVESTIGATIONS 

Senator  Frank  Church  and  Representative 
Otis  Pike  have  made  pious  speeches  about 
Xhe  continuing  need  for  intelligence,  but 
they  seem  unable  to  resist  the  urge  to  de- 
fame IjatelUgence  people — and  endanger  their 
iivef! — if  it  seems  politically  acceptable  to  do 
so.  Senator  Church  Insisted  on  publishlnj 
ills  Committee's  findings  on  alleged  CIA  as- 
sassination attempts  despite  the  strong  and 
cogent  pleas  of  WUliam  Colby  that  the  nam- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  CIA  men  and  the.r 
contacts  would  put  their  lives  and  well-being 
in  Jeopardy— a  warning  that  came  tragically 
true  In  Greece,  where  a  CIA  man  was  assas- 
sinated. Church  could  have  published  only 
the  findings  without  all  the  masses  of  detail 
containing  the  names  of  the  men  Involved. 
What  purpose  was  served  by  all  this  ex- 
posure.' Well,  the  basic  findings  were  pretty 
dull  reading.  CIA.  it  turns  out,  never  assas- 
sinated anyone.  The  closest  they  ever  got 
Wcis  providing  the  means  to  anti-castro  Cu- 
bans. But  the  suggestive  details  of  the  testi- 
mony given  were  much  more  likely  to  titil- 
late the  press  than  were  the  bare  findings. 

As  for  Mr.  Pike,  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested In  the  story  of  one  malcontent  cx-CIA 
analyst  named  Adams,  who  accused  all  in- 
telligence men.  military  leaders  and  diplo- 
mats who  failed  to  support  his  unique  view 
of  Vietcong  strength  at  Tet.  1968.  of  outright 
lying.  Adams  wound  up  his  testimony  by 
recommending  the  firing  of  Mr.  Colby.  Mr. 
William  Hyland  of  the  State  Department,  and 
myself  for  "screwing  up  intelligence  in  Viet- 
nam "  A  Mr.  Ogle,  another  ex-CIA  man,  ap- 
peared later  at  the  hearings  to  testify  against 
the  Adams'  accusations  but  was  turned  away. 
Tlie  sensational  charges  of  Adams  made  the 
news  for  we^s,  with  Mr.  Pike  himself  (ac- 
cording to  Walter  Plncus)  adding  fuel  to  the 
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fire  by  stating  be  was  going  to  look  into  my 
military  promoOons  to  M*  it  I  had  been 
rewarded  tar  lyiag  about  Vtotoong  strengtba. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  BCr.  David  Tkeen.  Be- 
publlcan  of  IiouWana,  mad  Itr.  XMe  lUlfanl. 
Democrat  of  Texas,  on  Pike's  Oommlttee.  no 
rebuttal  wltneaaea  were  caUed  for  nMilj 
three  montbs.  A)thoue^  WUUam  OoU>7*8  tes- 
thnony  and  mine  belatedly  bat  tboroughly 
disproved  Adam$'  wild  accusations,  no  word 
was  fortboomlng  ftom  Pike. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  tliat  sucb  bebavlmr 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Congressional  Committees 
has  bad  a  deleterious  effect  on  IntelUgenoe, 
but  to  be  fair  about  It.  It  most  be  aald  that 
we  were  baving  very  serious  trouble  even  be- 
fore the  Congreesional  investigations.  Ibey 
were,  after  all,  a  trailer  to  tbe  Watergate  af- 
fair. The  previoiis  association  of  members 
of  the  "plumbers"  wltii  CIA  was  an  lirealsti- 
ble  iTue  to  Congressional  investigators.  Tbe 
fact  that  tbe  Watergate  tnTOsUgatton  re- 
vealed remarkable  resistanoe  on  the  part  of 
CIA  to  pressures  from  tbe  White  Boose  staff 
and  that  Oeneral  Vvmxxa.  A  Walters.  CIA 
Deputy  Director,  offered  bis  bead  on  a  platter 
rather  tban  involve  tbe  Agency,  never  seemed 
to  sink  in. 

THE   BREAKDOWN   Of  SKCUXrrT 

Another  woe  bad  begtin  to  beset  tbe  intel- 
ligence community  well  bafora  tbe  Water- 
gate circus.  This  was  tbe  breakdown  of  seif- 
dlsclpllne  in  government  and  press  on  secu- 
rity matters.  It  liad  become  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  U.S.  government  to  keep  a  secret. 

Sadly  for  inteUigence.  the  effoits  of  two 
ex-insiders,  Maicbetti  and  Agee.  to  make 
money  by  publlsbing  sucb  secrets  as  they 
knew  about  CIA^  business,  came  to  fruition 
during  tbe  Watergate  period.  Theee  boolEs 
whetted  the  appetite  tea  investigation  by 
Congress  and  for  scandal  by  tbe  press.  Other 
books  had  been  published  which  were  severe- 
ly critical  of  CIA  and  other  intelllgenoe  agen- 
cies, but  most  were  serious,  scholarly  treatises 
and  lacked  the  scandal-mongerlng,  name- 
dropping  sensationalism  of  tbe  Marcbetti 
and  Agee  books. 

For  decades  tbe  government  Iiad  relied  for 
security  of  state  secrets  on  a  sort  of  honor 
system  In  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  government.  Bureaucrats  en- 
trusted with  sensitive  classified  information 
guarded  it  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  Special 
oaths  were  signed  to  gain  access  to  the  more 
highly  sensitive  types  of  intelligence.  These 
oaths  were  backed  up  with  references  to  cer- 
tain laws,  especially  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1948,  under  the  provisions  of  which  those 
who  failed  to  honor  their  triist  and  passed 
classified  information  to  "any  person  not  en- 
titled to  receive  it"  could  wind  up  in  Jail  for 
ten  years.  For  passing  information  on  U.S. 
codes  and  cryptographic  information  or  in- 
formation pertinent  to  nuclear  weapons,  spe- 
cial statutes  were  cited. 

The  warning  of  possible  penal  action,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  operative  cause  for  the 
rather  good  U.S.  security  over  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  late  sixties.  Generally,  bureau- 
crats and  legislators  kept  their  mouths  shut 
out  of  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  newsmen 
tended  to  respect  the  obligations  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment spokesmen  as  well  as  the  right  of  the 
government  to  have  some  state  secrets. 

All  this  changed  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies.  The  rise  of  the  anti-establish- 
ment syndrome  stripped  away  the  tacit  re- 
straints which  had  made  the  system  work. 
Government  and  exgovernment  people  lost 
all  compunction  to  guard  a  secret  if  blabbing 
it  to  the  press  offered  personal,  bureaucratic 
or  political  advantage.  Some  individuals  ac- 
tually reversed  the  old  feelings  of  obligation 
to  keep  secrets  and  felt  themselves  duty 
bound  to  reveal  them  out  of  a  sense  of  super- 
ior morality;  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  the  famous 
Pentagon  Papers  was  a  case  in  point. 

The  same  wave  of  attacks  on  the  estab- 
lishment    and     governmental     institutions 


which  broke  down  tbe  moral  barriers  to 
breachM  of  security  made  the  application  of 
the  Vigal  sanctions  of  the  ■q>ionage  Act  al- 
most ImpoBStble.  Tlie  Justice  Department 
bad  CBly  a  dight  chance  of  suocesBfolly 
pronwoMtlna  tlioae  who  dlsdosed  government 
seuiela.  Tlia  BUberg  case  was  clearly  in  vlo- 
latkn  of  tbe  Bqiionage  Act's  provisions,  but 
In  tlis  atmnapbere  prevailing  at  the  time, 
convletlon  was  an  unlikely  posslbUity.  And 
hen  was  a  case  in  which  tbe  culprit  was 
idmtlfled.  Most  leakage  of  secrets  is  un- 
traceable. Tliere  are  always  at  least  two  peo- 
ple Involved  in  these  matters — an  untrust- 
worthy Insider  and  an  agent  of  the  public 
news  media.  The  government  man's  motive 
can  be  financial  reward  (as  little  as  a  free 
lunch),  bureaucratic  advantage,  budget  im- 
pact, political  gain,  or  a  simple  ego  trip. 
The  newsman's  motive  is  usually  described 
as  "keeping  the  public  informed,"  but  com- 
petition with  his  fellow  journalists  in  get- 
ting those  forbidden  tidbits  of  classified  in- 
f<nmatk>n  is  often  a  more  honest  descrip- 
tion of  motive  tn  the  "leak"  game. 

Both  parties  to  this  collusion  are  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  Bapionage  Act  if  the  in- 
formation passed  ia  "related  to  the  national 
defenae."  They  can  be  charged  Jointly  under 
the  provlBlon  which  starts  out,  "If  two  or 
more  persons  conspire  to  violate  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions.  .  . 

Bat  the  evidence  of  this  particular  type  of 
malfeasance  Invariably  starts  with  the  pnb- 
llcatton  of  the  classifled  material  In  the 
media — and  there  the  trail  ends.  Tbe  news- 
man immediately  Invokes  "freedom  of  the 
press"  and  refuses  to  name  bis  source.  For 
the  media,  protection  of  sources  is  a  sacred 
right;  the  right  and  duty  of  Intelligence  peo- 
ple to  protect  ^e  government's  sources  are 
ignored.  Media  men  oft^  take  the  tack :  "It's 
up  to  the  government,  not  the  press,  to 
police  its  own  leaky  security  system."  That 
sotmds  logical,  but  in  fact  it's  not  possible 
without  press  cooperation.  When  sectnlty 
people  try  to  locate  tbe  guilty  parties  In  a 
damaging  press  leak,  they  are  faced  with  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities — all  persons  who 
had  the  classified  information  In  the  various 
departments  of  government,  congressmen 
and  their  staffs,  and  tbe  White  House  itself. 
To  be  effective  in  policing  the  government 
to  stop  leaks,  officials  are  almost  forced  to 
twcn.  to  surveillance,  bugging,  phone  taps 
and  entrapment.  It  is  precisely  this  dilem- 
ma that  drove  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
set  up  tbe  Infamous  "plumbers"  operation 
In  the  first  place.  Most  reporters  know  this 
perfectly  well,  and  this  is  why  their  retort 
of  "clean  up  your  own  house"  Is  cynical, 
not  logical. 

OVERCLASSIFICATION 

Of  course,  not  all  the  blame  for  damage 
done  to  the  intelligence  community  from  the 
breakdown  of  security  can  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  press.  Too  many  bureaucrats  have 
slapped  "Secret"  and  "Top  Secret"  labels  on 
matters  which  do  not  deserve  such  protec- 
tion. The  labels  go  on  simply  because  the  of- 
fice or  bureaucrat  concerned  does  not  want 
the  matter  to  be  too  well  known.  Some  of  it 
is  sheer  administrative  sloppiness  or  lazi- 
ness. Documents  remain  classified  long  after 
tbe  need  to  protect  "sources  and  methods" 
has  passed.  Intelligence  agencies  are  particu- 
larly reluctant  to  put  out  papers  with  no 
classification  stamp  on  them.  One  wag  at 
CIA  said  that  the  only  {Unclassified  papers  put 
out  at  Langley  were  the  paychecks  and  they 
would  be  classified  if  a  secret  bank  could  be 
set  up  to  cash  them.  It  is  hard  to  convince 
a  newsman  that  he  should  respect  a  classifi- 
cation stamp  If  he  has  seen  it  too  often  on 
trivia. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  critics  of  over- 
classification  are  curiously  ambivaleut  on  the 
matter,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial Involved.  About  a  month  before  I  sub- 
mitted my  request  to  leave  my  post  as  Di- 


rector, Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  a  great 
fiuor  erupted  In  tbe  public  media  about  an 
analysis  I  had  chosen  to  publish  as  unclassi- 
fied. It  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work  by  one 
of  my  best  analysts  of  Soviet  politico-mili- 
tary affairs.  Dr.  Wynfred  Joshua.  It  concerned 
tbe  Soviet  view  of  detente  and  the  advan- 
tages Moscow  perceived  as  Inherent  in  it.  It 
was  first  distributed  In  a  few  copies  around 
tbe  Department  of  Defense  wit^  a  "Confiden- 
tial" stamp  on  It.  Before  it  was  formally 
printed — In  "hard  copy"  as  our  jargon  goea — 
one  reader  pointed  out  to  nte  that  the  analy- 
sis was  drawn  from  open  llterat\ure  and  there 
was  no  need  for  the  classification.  I  reread  it 
and  agreed  with  bim.  With  the  removal  of  one 
nonessential  phrase,  the  piece  was  indeed  un- 
classified. So  we  put  out  tbe  "hard  copy" 
without  the  "Confidential"  stamp,  and  re- 
ceived a  hall  of  criticism  for  it  in  the  press. 
It  was  painted  as  a  "Pentagon  assault"  on 
detente  policies.  It  seems  that  the  public 
"needs  to  know"  some  intelligence  matters 
but  not  others — eiqteclally  not  tbe  analysis  of 
a  c«4>able  intelligence  officer  wboee  findings 
run  counter  to  what  some  newsmen  think  the 
public  ought  to  think. 

UEAKS    AND    COtTKTESLEAKS 

Another  complicating  factor  in  tbe  leak 
problem  is  the  tendency  of  some  key  officials 
to  try  to  manipulate  the  press  by  passing 
selected  tidbits  to  favorite  newsmen.  Oiven 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  of  press  to 
government  in  this  country,  it  is  doubtful 
that  this  practice  will  ever  cease  completely, 
and  sometimes  tbe  deliberate  disdoeure  of 
inteUigence  information  (not  aourcea)  to  the 
public  is  a  positive  good.  Tbe  problem  is  that 
the  practice  can  easily  get  out  of  control.  It 
happened  recently  with  a  series  of  leaks  and 
counterleaks  about  Soviet  ctMnpllance  with 
arms  control  agreements.  Further,  while  leaks 
of  information  by  a  top  official  are  generally 
protective  of  intelligence  sources,  they  cause 
some  newsmen  to  look  up  their  less  discreet 
contacts  to  find  out  what  tbe  intelligence 
sources  were.  A  news  item  mentioning  "satel- 
lites," or  "communications  intercepts"  always 
has  a  bit  more  credence  and  much  more 
pizzazz.  The  code  word  of  the  intelligence 
operation  Involved  really  adds  luster. 

PLITGGING    THE    LEAKS 

Both  babtillng  bureaucracy  and  irresponsi- 
ble press  share  the  blame  for  the  hemorrhage 
of  leaks  In  the  public  media  which  have  done 
grave  damage  to  intelligence.  But  the  solu- 
tion is  not  to  determine  who  killed  Cock 
Robin;  the  solution  Is  to  make  tbe  laws  of 
the  land  protecting  its  Intelligence  sources 
enforceable,  and  then  enforce  them.  Until 
this  is  done,  the  United  States  will  remain  a 
powerful  giant,  gradually  going  blind  for 
lack  of  intelligence  information. 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  community  may  or 
may  not  get  the  Congressional  support  nec- 
essary to  enact  the  laws  required  for  the 
protection  of  our  sources  of  information.  It 
is  perhaps  a  hopeful  sign  that  Senator 
Church  felt  obliged  to  state  recently  his  sup- 
port for  legislation  punishing  ex-CIA  men 
for  making  public  the  names  of  its  agents. 
It  is  sad  that  the  death  of  the  CIA  man, 
Richard  Welch,  in  Athens  was  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  damage  that  can  be  done. 
Unless  there  are  some  teeth  put  In  the  U.S. 
security  system,  however,  there  will  be  more 
deaths  of  intelligence  people.  As  of  today 
thirty-two  Americans  in  France,  whether 
CIA  personnel  or  not,  must  either  be  brought 
home  or  live  In  fear  of  being  the  target  of 
crackpots  Even  if  they  all  come  home,  they 
will  never  fully  escape  the  possibility  of 
physical  assault  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
fanatical  or  mentally  deranged. 

Congress  may  not  help  out  with  the  secu- 
rity situation,  but  it  will  certainly  press  for 
change  in  the  organizational  structure  of 
intelligence.  The  Church  and  Pike  Commit- 
tees will  demand  changes  if  only  to  show 
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that  their  efforts  yielded  something  besides 
damage  to  U.S.  tntelllgenoe.  But  even  thooe 
Committees  have  not  made  a  case  that  tn- 
telllgenoe agencies  are  "rogue  elephants" 
culpable  of  serious  malfeasance,  and  there- 
fore requiring  massive  overhaul. 

WHO'S    tH    CHASGC? 

After  all  the  smoke  of  sensationiUism  and 
political  posturing  is  cleared  away,  one  or  two 
matters  stUI  emerge  which  suggest  a  need 
lot  reorganization.  For  example,  the  lines 
of  responsibility  for  one  type  of  intelligence 
activity — covert  action  in  support  of  foreign 
policy — are  too  hazy.  It  is  hard  to  trace  re- 
sponsibility upward  from  the  CIA  to  national 
authority.  However,  it  should  \x  abundantly 
clear  that  the  intelligence  agencies  did  not 
undertake  the  operations  criticized  by  the 
Committees  on  their  own  Initiative.  The  fin- 
ger of  responsibility  points  at  those  in  ulti- 
mate power  over  national  security  a&alrs.  The 
Church  Committee's  report  on  alleged  assas- 
sination attempts,  despite  carefully  ot>scure 
treatment  of  F>resldential  responsibility,  can- 
not exonerate  Presidents  and  their  key  polit- 
ical advisers — even  those  who  were  the  politi- 
cal allies  if  not  heroes  of  the  report's  drafters. 
If,  as  Senator  Church  has  stated,  assassina- 
tion of  a  foreign  leader  such  as  Fidel  Castro 
is  "utterly  alien"  to  the  American  way.  was 
It  President  John  P  Kennedy  who  was  acting 
in  an  "utterly  alien"  fashion,  or  some  lesser 
figure  in  CIA?  The  notion  that  the  CIA  woxild 
decide  to  assassinate  the  Cuban  dictator  and 
keep  the  White  House  In  the  dark  about  it 
is  preposterous.  Of  course,  without  the  Presi- 
dent's knowledge,  some  overly  imaginative 
technician  in  the  intelligence  structure 
might  devise  a  scheme  to  put  a  powder  in 
Castro's  shoes  which  would  make  his  beard 
fall  out.  Wild  ideas  like  that  get  cut  off  in 
the  structure  far  short^of  the  White  House. 
But  action  designed  to  remove  a  foreign 
leader  from  oftlce  by  any  means,  let  alone  by 
assassination,  would  never  be  taken  by  Cl.\ 
without  the  approval  of  the  highest  national 
authorities. 

The  danger  which  Corgres.s  uncovered, 
then,  was  not  that  of  a  "rogue  elephant" 
CIA  xinllateraily  perpetrating  wickedness:  It 
was  of  a  fuzzy  chain  of  responsibility  for  in- 
telligence actions. 

On  the  Executive  Branch  side,  there  is  no 
single  point  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  Intelligence  affairs.  The  head  of  CIA  alio 
carries  the  title  Director,  Central  Intelligence 
(DCI) .  and  as  such  is  the  primary  Intelligence 
advisor  to  the  President.  But  he  is  in  fact  a 
servant  to  the  NSC  collectively  and  to  Cabinet 
members  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  individ- 
ually. He  cannot  assume  sole  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  Intelligence 
affairs,  many  of  which  are  conducted  'jy  or- 
gans outside  his  control — e.g.,  in  the  Defetise. 
State,  or  the  Justice  Department.^.  Thus  the 
blamj  for  covert  intelligence  actions  which 
Senator  Church  finds  reprehensible  catmci 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Director.  Cl.K. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  keeping  the 
lines  of  responsibility  for  covert  ac;ion  liazy. 
There  is  merit  to  the  old  doctrine  of  'plaus- 
ible denlablUty."  that  Is.  that  It  Is  often  use- 
ful to  provide  the  President  and  his  principal 
Cabinet  officers  a  means  short  of  flat  lying  to 
deny  responsibility  or  even  knowledge  of  a 
specif.c  covert  action  that  goes  sour.  Friendly 
foreign  leaders,  political  parties,  or  Individ- 
uals can  be  destroyed  by  revelation  that  the 
US.  has  secretly  aided  them,  particularly  U 
the  President  admits  his  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval. Tlius,  informal  and  deniable  lines  of 
respousibUity  for  covert  actlo;;s  make  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sense. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  hazy  lines  cf 
responsibility  and  "plausible  denial,"  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  closer  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Branch  oversight  of  the  intelligence 
function  will  be  part  of  an  upcoming  re- 
organization. 


AN  nfBPECTOm  CKMZXAL 

There  Is  a  second  problem  area  surfaced  by 
the  Congressional  Inqulrlea  which  la  perti- 
nent to  reorganization  schemes;  the  need  for 
an  Inspector  General  for  Intelligence  outside 
the  chain  of  command  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies  themselves.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
every  ex-lntelllgence  officer  with  an  unsatis- 
fied gripe  about  the  way  his  agency  had  op- 
erated in  the  past  showed  up  at  the  door  of 
one  or  both  of  the  investigating  Committees. 
These  were  mostly  ex-CIA  employees.  Most  of 
their  gripes  lacked  merit,  but  they  did  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  there  was  no  way  to  air 
them  outside  the  employees"  parent  agencies, 
except  by  gomg  to  the  press  or  otherwise  vio- 
lating secrecy  oaths.  The  need  for  an  Inspec- 
tor General  for  Intelligence  is  only  partly  a 
matter  of  protecting  the  country  from  Intel- 
ligence abuse:  it  Is  also  a  matter  of  removing 
the  excuse  for  disgruntled  Individuals  in  the 
Intelligence  system  to  abuse  their  access  to 
sensitive  information  outside  the  system.  The 
establishment  of  an  Inspector  General  out- 
side CIA  will  tend  to  inhibit  some  of  the 
wilder  schemes  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  hatched  at  lower  staff  levels  of  the 
Agency. 

The  Congressional  Inqulrlea  luicovered 
otiier  areas  of  intelligence  activities  which 
may  require  remedial  action.  As  discussed 
earlier,  there  la  the  problem  of  the  current 
inability  of  tlie  VS.  government  to  keep  a 
secret,  and  the  great  damage  done  by  public 
disclosure  of  sensitive  information.  The  Con- 
gressional Committee  activity  demonstrated 
this  problem  more  than  proved  it  through 
inquiry.  However,  this  is  not  a  problem  to 
be  solved  by  reorganization;  it  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  legislation. 

Other  matters  arising  from  the  Congres- 
sional Inquiries  are  those  Impacting  on  the 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens,  such  aa  Interception 
of  communications,  mail  openings,  surveil- 
lance  and  the  like.  Such  activities  are  often 
connected  with  law  enforcement,  prevention 
of  terrorist  activity,  controlling  drug  tralflc. 
countering  espionage,  or  fighting  organized 
crime  rather  than  with  purely  foreign  Intelli- 
gence matters.  While  there  will  l>e  a  hue 
and  cry  from  some  quarters  that  such  activi- 
ties should  l>e  totally  abolished,  reasoned 
examination  of  them  will  prove  to  any  senal- 
ble  man  that  they  should  not  be  niled  out 
altogether.  For  instance,  if  n.S.  Intelligence 
discovers  a  channel  of  communications,  by 
mail  or  radio  or  other  means,  between  a 
terrorist  organization  abroad  and  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  it  would  make  no  sense  to  pro- 
hibit interception  of  those  commimicatlons 
by  U.S.  intelligence  on  the  grounds  of  pro- 
tecting the  American's  "civil  rights."  In  fact, 
it  could  be  considered  unconscionable  negli- 
gence nof  to  intercept  such  communications. 
Abolishing  th»?e  practices  will  not  .solve  the 
problem.  Tlie  problem  is  one  of  insuring  that 
these  intelligence  collection  activities  are  not 
niuused  for  purpc'ses  ctlier  than  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  law  enforcement.  sec\irity. 
and  IntelUt'ence  p.g?nctes.  And  it  will  be 
.^o'.ved  by  legal  and  rvdmlnl.strative  action 
delineating  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  .such 
activities.  Tlie  problem  Is  not  one  to  be 
Folved  by  reor-.;anlzatlon  either  In  the  E.\eru- 
ti'.e  Brar.rh  or  the  Legislative  Branch. 

WirAT    IS    ALI-f'WAUI.E' 

Much  of  the  other  hurrah  coming  out  of 
Congressional  inquiry  and  the  public  media 
lias  to  do  with  the  techniques  ol  intelligence. 
There  is  much  pious  tongue  clucking  at>out 
the  CIA's  u.se  of  journall.-its  and  businessmen 
in  intelligence  work,  affiliation  with  and 
nnaiicial  support  to  oversea  cliurchmen  and 
mls-slonarle-*.  pl;inting  false  stories  In  the 
foreign  pres.--.  :ind  so  on.  it  seenw  ad  infini- 
tum. Today  liiere  seems  to  be  no  t>etter  peg 
for  a  news  iiem  than  expasltlon  of  some  new 
allegation  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of  CIA. 
MfiCh  of  this  i\t*o-pletv  on  the  part  of  the 


press  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  There  are  few 
brands  of  denotisneea  and  ekuUduggery  out 
of  bounds  to  newsmen  In  digging  out  tafor- 
matlon  for  their  own  purposes.  Tliey  know 
perfectly  well  that  VS.  lnteIllg«ioe  agents 
cannot  function  effectively  using  the  Guide 
Book  for  Girl  Scouts  aa  an  operating  manual. 

One  hears  and  reads  a  lot  of  inane  argu- 
ments involving  demands  to  continue  or 
abolish  certain  intelligence  techniques  on 
the  basis  of  similarity  to  KOB  practices.  It 
makes  no  more  sense  to  demand  the  outlaw- 
ing of  an  intelligence  practice  because  the 
KGB  vaea  It  than  it  does  to  demand  that  all 
practices  allowable  to  the  KGB  should  be 
tdlowed  to  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies.  The 
thing  to  bear  In  mind  about  the  KGB  (and 
its  counterparts  in  other  Communist  coun- 
tries) la  that  it  represents  the  opposing  team 
in  a  deadly  serloxis  game  which  the  United 
States  can  forfeit  only  at  great  peril  to  free 
men  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  rout  of 
U.S.  Intelligence  by  the  KGB  would  mean 
that  Moscow  would  know  everything  they 
wanted  to  know  alxiut  U.S.  military  matters 
and  diplomatic  efforts,  while  Washington 
would  be  totally  Ignorant  of  everything  the 
Soviet^  wished  us  not  to  know.  Further,  the 
KOB  'is  in  fact  the  official  instrument  of  the 
Kremlin  for  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  USSR;  as  such  it  should  be 
denied  as  many  triumphs  as  possible. 

The  KGB  prides  Itself  on  operating  luider 
tiie  frankest  of  amoral  codes,  the  creed  vt 
the  Cheklst.  Absolutely  anything  goes — sax, 
bribery,  biaclunail,  terror,  torture,  ^nd  mur- 
der are  to  the  KGB  legitimate  tools  of  the 
trade.  No  responsible  U.S.  Intelligence  oIBcer 
has  ever  advocated  operating  under  the  KGB 
rules.  But  it  is  Insane  to  t>elieve  that  U.S. 
intelligence  can  have  the  slightest  succe.ss 
against  such  an  adversary  bound  by  Marquis 
of  Queensbury  rules.  In  fact,  if  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence agents  were  bound  by  the  standards 
of  behavior  which  the  critics  of  CIA  seem 
to  demand,  they  would  be  Ineffective  against 
even  relatively  benign  security  systems  of 
smaller  nations  such  as  our  neirlioorb  to  the 
north  and  south. 

U.S.  intelligence  operatives  have  the  enor- 
mously difficult  problem  of  doing  a  Job  which 
is  rarely  possible  within  the  normal  Ameri- 
can definition  of  "fair  play."  In  clandestine 
activity  "fair  play"  could  quickly  result  in 
the  death  of  agents.  The  men  and  women 
who  perform  these  Jobs  successfully  are 
possessed  of  high  intelligence,  dedication, 
good  Judgment  and  character.  And  they  must 
be  willing  to  work  in  obscurity,  foregoing  the 
personal  plaudits  of  their  countrymen.  Con- 
gressional and  press  criticism  of  the  tech- 
niques used  by  these  people  should  be  tem- 
pered with  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  finding  Individuals  who  can  and  will 
undertake  the  tasks  of  Intelligence.  Re- 
striction of  intelligence  techniques  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  legislation  or  even  exec- 
utive fi.1t.  Criticism  of  techniques  is  cer- 
tainly no  basis  for  reorganization. 

In  sum.  the  Congressional  inquiries  pro- 
duced very  little  that  suggests  much  need 
to  reorganize  the  U.S.  intelligence  appara- 
tu.s.  Possible  e;:ceptlons  are  the  perceived 
loof.ene.ss  of  the  lines  of  responsibility  for 
covert  action  and  the  lack  of  an  Inspector 
General  outside  the  agencies  themselves. 
Mo.st  of  the  noise  arose  from  matters  having 
no  bearing  on  organization  per  se. 

RESlRVCrURINt;  tr.s.  intf.lligentc 

Ironically  Uiere  are  good  reasons  for  otx 
ganlzational  change  in  the  U.S.  Intelilgeniie 
apparatus  quite  independent  of  the  Con- 
gressional inquiries.  These  reasons  were 
scarcely  illuminated  by  the  Committees,  but 
are  at  least  as  ixnportant  as  the  need  to  cor- 
rect or  forestall  alleged  "abuses."  The  U.S. 
intelligence  structure  has  needed  some  over- 
haul for  several  years,  mainly  because  the 
shifting  world  situation  has  changed  U.S. 
intelligence    needs,    technological    advances 
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have  changed  the  way  intelligence  does  its 
job,  and  certain  aspects  of  the  "centraliza- 
tion" of  Intelligence  have  proved  unwork- 
able. 

The  U.S.  intelligence  community  today  re- 
mains structured  and  postured  basically  to 
deal  with  the  relatively  simple  bipolar  world 
of  the  fifties  and  sixties  when  the  prime 
intelligence  question  was:  What  are  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  Intentions  of  the  So- 
viet Union?  Of  course,  there  was  always  some 
attention  given  to  other  areas  and  subjects 
especially  during  times  of  crisis  and  con- 
flict, but  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  Intelligence 
assets  of  all  intelligence  agencies  was  fo- 
cused on  the  U£.-Sovlet  military  eqiiatlon. 
While  that  equation  remains  vitally  im- 
portant to  U.S.  decisionmakers,  it  has  be- 
come calculable  today  with  considerable  pre- 
cision as  compared  to  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties. 

But  today's  world  is  not  so  simple  and  the 
answers  to  questions  such  as:  "What  are  the 
prospects  for  the  Soviet  harvest?",  "Can 
Argentine  technology  sui^xMrt  a  nuclear 
weapons  program?",  "What  are  the  Arabs  do- 
ing with  oil  revenues?",  "Will  the  French 
sell  helicopters  to  Iran?"  have  become  vital 
to  U.S.  Interests.  In  other  words,  political 
and  economic  Intelligence  on  a  wide  variety 
of  target  countries  has  become  critical  to 
good  national  decision-making.  This  requires 
new  efforts  to  collect,  process  and  (analyze 
politico-economic  Intelligence;  most  of  these 
efforts  are  manpower  intensive.  And  it  Is  un- 
likely that  the  Intelligence  community  will 
be  allowed  a  sharp  increase  In  manpower  to 
carry  the  new  load.  'What  this  means  to  any 
reorganization  is  that  the  current  broad 
overlap  among  agencies  on  purely  military 
intelligence  matters  must  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  which  still  assures  an  Independent 
review  of  those  military  intelligence  Judg- 
ments of  interest  to  the  very  top  of  the 
government. 

In  the  tactical  field,  the  nature  of  the  in- 
telligence requirement  has  also  changed  over 
the  past  several  years.  Once  the  essential 
Intelligence  needs  for  a  U.S.  commander  were 
"strength,  capability,  and  disposition"  of  the 
enemy  forces.  With  this  intelligence  he  could 
prepare  for  tomorrow's,  next  week's,  or  next 
year's  battle.  Today  he  must  be  prepared  for 
a  devastating  and  critical  first  battle  at  aU 
times.  This  means  he  needs  much  more 
timely  and  precisely  detailed  intelligence  on 
potential  enemy  forces.  He  is  now  opposed 
by  modern  military  technology,  especially 
powerful  long-range  weaponry,  which  must 
be  monitored  constantly.  In  any  war  between 
forces  employing  such  weapons,  defeat  or 
victory  can  be  determined  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  perhaps  minutes.  There  Is  no  time 
to  crank  up  the  commander's  Intelligence 
apparatus  after  the  start  of  hostilities.  'What 
this  means  with  regard  to  reorganization 
schemes  fs  that  the  needs  of  the  forces  In 
the  field  and  fleets  at  sea,  including  their 
needs  for  intelligence  support  from  national 
systems,  must  not  be  Ignored  in  the  enthusi- 
asm for  centralization.  If  we  are  not  careful, 
we  will  diminish  the  war-fighting  and  deter- 
rent capabilities  of  U.S.  arms  by  concentrat- 
ing too  narrowly  on  the  needs  of  Washing- 
ton-level intelligence  users. 

The  need  to  better  differentiate  the  sub- 
stantive areas  of  responsibility  of  the  various 
agencies  and  to  t)etter  serve  the  deployed 
forces  is  compounded  by  the  imp!u;t  of  new 
technology.  U.S.  collection  systems  are  en- 
tering an  era  where  the  large,  expensive 
systems  are  capable  of  providing  precise  in- 
forkiafilon  on  events  as  they  happen.  Modern 
communication  allows  this  intelligence  to  be 
passed  to  field  commanders  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  or  hoxws. 

Tl^is  situation  contrasts  witli  the  past 
capabilities  of  such  systems  which  provided 
good  information,  but  generally  on  a  his- 
torical basis— that  is,  they  told  us  what  the 


situation  was  a  few  weeks  or  months  or  so 
ago.  Ilius  the  new  systons  will  be  of 
infinitely  more  value  In  crisis  and  combat 
situations.  What  l^ls  means  to  reorganiza- 
tion Is  this:  (a)  the  day-to-day  tasking 
and  control  of  new  systems  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  crisis  and  confilct 
managers  (as  opposed  to  the  ctirrent  man- 
agement by  Interagency  committee) ;  and 
(b)  quick  dissemination  of  intelligence  to  a 
low  enough  classification  to  be  used  by 
deployed  forces  must  be  possible  through 
the  military  chain  of  command. 

Intelligence  cannot  be  truly  "central- 
ized." The  case  that  military  intelligence 
cannot  be  centralized  can  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  arguments.  Intelligence  is  a 
vital  function  of  every  level  of  military 
organization  and  can  no  more  l>e  centralized 
in  Washington  than  can  "operations"  or 
"logistics."  Every  commander  will  require 
soma  asBets  responsible  to  himself.  This  is 
not  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  legitimate 
tnule-offk  between  "national"  systems  and, 
say,  the  reconnaissance  aircraft  conducting 
Intelligence  missions.  In  fact,  as  the  new 
national  capabilities  discussed  earlier  come 
Into  being,  such  trade-offs  will  undoubtedly 
take  place.  But  trade-offs  between  Army 
reconnaissance  battalions  and  satellites  are 
extzemely  unlikely  to  eventuate.  Even  within 
the  Deputment  of  Defense,  it  is  illogical  to 
speak  of  "centralizing"  all  military  intel- 
ligence activities.  (DIA  has  been  criticized 
by  soms  for  not  accomplishmg  this  cen- 
tralization— a  Job  which  DIA  catmot 
do,  should  not  attempt,  and  was  not  set  up 
for.) 

Since  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  VS. 
intelligence  effort  pertains  to  the  various 
levels  of  military  intelligence,  it  follows  that 
if  that  sector  cannot  and  should  not  become 
highly  centralized,  the  centralization  of 
political,  economic,  scientific  and  law  en- 
foroonent  InteUigence  with  military  intelli- 
gence makes  even  less  sense.  What  this 
means  to  reorganization  schemes  is  that 
line  authority  from  a  U.S.  intelligence  "czar" 
over  the  departmental,  bureau  or  agency 
intelligence  resources  is  a  totally  unworkable 
concept. 

The  Director  of  CIA  (DCIA),  as  a  sub- 
Cabinet  officer,  cannot  oversee  the  entire  U.S. 
mtelllgence  effort,  most  of  which  Is  subordi- 
nate to  Cabinet  officers.  The  foregoing  argu- 
ments concerning  centralization  in  general 
are  at  the  root  of  the  problem  of  dual- 
hattlng  the  Director,  CIA  as  a  national  au- 
thority over  all  U.S.  in telligenceiv  efforts. 
Unless  given  direct  ime  authority  dver  de- 
partmental resources,  the  DCIA  cannot  be 
expected  to  perform  effectively  even  those 
limited  oversight  duties  reflected  in  past 
NSC  and  Presidential  directives.  (Mr.  Coloy 
did  a  remarkably  fine  Job  of  coordinating 
intelligence  community  affairs,  but  this  was 
largely  the  result  of  his  style  of  conducting 
commumty  bustaess  and  the  close  personal 
relationships  between  him  and  the  other  key 
intelligence  chiefs.  Success  in  the  current 
system  of  dual-hattlng  the  DCIA  is  critically 
personality-dependent.)  Such  direct  line  au- 
thority of  DCIA  over  departmental  resources 
is  unlikely  to  be  granted  and  would  not  work 
iu  any  case. 

Three  out  of  fou  dollars  in  national  intel- 
ligence programs  are  in  the  Defense  Budget, 
but  CIA  remain.-  a  bureaucratic  contender  for 
tl  »  intelligence  do  Lar.  One  cannoi.  logically 
expect  the  Director,  CIA  to  Judge  objectively 
Ijetween  programs  promoted  by  CIA  and  those 
promoted  by  other  agencies.  With  the  best  of 
will,  (such  as  Mr.  Colby  applied)  the  DCIA 
will  be  unlikely  to  resist  the  pressure  from 
within  his  own  agci:  .•  on  important  resource 
issues. 

Since  the  inception  of  CIA,  the  dual -hat 
concept  has  existed— the  DCIA  was  also  the 
DCI,  and  as  such  was  charged  with  leadership 


of  the  entire  community  cilort.  However,  the 
Directors  of  CIA,  with  the  exception  of  James 
Schlesinger  and  William  Colby.  ooncMitrated 
their  attention  on  CXA  businesE.  In  indul- 
gence conununity  affairs  Directors  of  CIA 
emerged  but  rarely  and  then  more  in  nie  role 
of  adversary  than  spoke-imm.  To  Clk  staffs 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Director's  role  as  com- 
munity leader  presented  an  irresistible 
bureaucratic  Imperative  to  devise  mecha- 
nisms permitting  control  or  absorption  of  the 
IntelUgence  activities  of  other  agencies.  As 
a  resvilt,  CIA  today  contains  elements  com- 
peting with  the  National  Security  Agency's 
mission  of  signals  Intercept,  with  the  Air 
Force's  mission  of  developing  and  operating 
satellite  systems,  with  the  Navy's  mission  of 
undersea  intelligence  collection,  with  the 
State  Department's  mission  of  managing 
communications  to  embassies  abroad,  with 
DIA's  mission  to  provide  basic  military  intel- 
ligence, and  even  for  a  time  with  FBIs  do- 
mestic counterespionage  and  countereu  Aver- 
sion missions. 

These  accretions  of  control  in  CIA  staff 
elements  resulted  In  extensive  overlap  of 
functions  and  in  an  adversary  relationship 
growing  up  between  that  Agency  and  all 
others  in  Intelligence.  It  was  particularly 
acute  with  the  military  intelligence  elements. 
CIA's  "customers"  are  the  NSC  and  the  Pres- 
ident; the  needs  of  military  customers,  par- 
ticularly those  outside  Washington,  carried 
very  little  effective  priority  with  CIA  staffers. 
Regrettably,  one  aspect  of  the  adversary  rela- 
tionship with  the  military  was  the  tendency 
of  CIA  spokesmen  to  create  and  feed  the 
myth  that  military  intelligence  agencies  con- 
sistently produced  bloated,  self-serving  intel- 
ligence and  that  CIA's  reasoned,  objective  In- 
telligence Judgments  were  required  to  offset 
these  deliberate  Pentagon  distortions.  As 
Albert  Wohlstetter's  work  shows,*  the  record 
of  military  Judgments  over  the  past  ten  years 
or  so  simply  doesn't  bear  that  out.  The  asser- 
tion by  CIA  of  Its  "keep-'em-honest"  role  in 
military  Intelligence  kept  the  Agency  for 
years  in  the  good  graces  of  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment, but  it  created  enmity  with  the 
military  Intelligence  people  who  naturally 
enough  resented  the  imputation  of  dishonesty 
on  their  part. 

The  dual-hat  concept  and  the  resultant 
expansion  of  CIA  staff  functions  also  caused 
a  dilution  of  attention  to  CIA's  primary  uni- 
lateral responsibility — clandestine  collection 
of  foreign  intelligence  and  covert  action  in 
support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  broader 
the  scope  of  CIA  activity  became,  the  more 
difficult  it  was  to  preserve  the  secrecy  re- 
quired for  its  centi-al  mission.  For  instance, 
the  CIA  chief  in  a  foreign  capital.  If  charged 
only  with  liaison  with  that  country's  clan- 
destine intelligence  service  and  the  conduct 
of  U.S.  espionage  efforts  could  maintain  a 
very  low  profile — say,  a.s  a  low-ranking  em- 
btissy  employee,  or  other  inconspicuous  cov- 
er. However,  if  he  is  charged  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activity  such  as  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  local  government  for  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  technical  intelligence  equip- 
ment, exchange  of  Information  with  the  local 
military  people,  and  so  forth,  he  can  no  long- 
er maintain  anonymity.  He  requires  a  title 
commensurate  with  his  broad  range  of  offi- 
cial contacts,  a  large  office,  secretarial  help 
and  other  trappings  of  a  quasi-diplomat.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  circle  of  persons, 
U.S.  and  foreign,  who  are  privy  to  his  CIA 
affiliation  is  too  broad  to  allow  more  than  a 
pretense  of  secrecy  about  it. 

CIA  Involvement  In  the  development  and 
management  of  large  technical  systems  (e.g., 
the  Glomar  E.rplorer)   with  all  the  requisite 
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cpntact  with  Industry,  contractors,  labor 
forces,  operating  crews,  etc.,  further  weak- 
ens Its  capability  to  keep  that  which  must 
be  clandestine  under  cover.  A  DCIA  respon- 
sible essentially  for  clandestine  and  covert 
operations  can  stick  to  a  "no  comment"  pol- 
icy in  response  to  the  news  media;  a  DCIA 
as  spokesman  for  the  entire  U.S.  intelligence 
effort  and  as  the  substantive  Intelligence 
contributor  to  national  decisions  cannot  get 
away  with  the. "no  comment"  response. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  drawbacks 
resulting  from  attempts  to  "double  hat"  the 
DCIA.  should  not  det.act  from  the  fact  that 
CIA  has  more  often  than  not  Unproved  over- 
all U.S.  Intelligence  operations  when  It  moved 
into  areas  outside  the  clandestine  field.  CIA 
has  always  been  a  well-funded  and  well- 
staffed  organization.  Freedom  from  the  stric- 
tures of  regular  Civil  Service  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  from  detailed  oversight  by  the 
OfflCA  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congress  permitted  the  Agency  to  attract 
extraordinary  talent  and  apply  It  efficiently. 

CIA's  entry  In  a  big  way  into  the  develop- 
ment of  high  technology  systems  began  with 
the  U-2  program.  At  the  time  of  the  decision 
to  produce  an  aircralt  and  camera  system 
capable  of  safely  conducting  overhead  re- 
connaissance deep  inside  Soviet  territory,  the 
natural  candidate  in  government  to  develop 
and  manage  the  system  was  the  Air  Force. 
But  the  Air  Force  was  simply  Incapable  then 
of  undertaking  the  task  with  the  degree  of 
secrecy  required.  CIA  uas  capable,  and  Its 
success  in  the  effort  wa->  truly  remarkable. 
The  corps  of  technicians  at  CIA,  once  ftstab- 
lished.  remained  and  has  contributed  im- 
portantly to  the  development  of  other  high 
technology  collection  systems.  CIA's  entry 
Into  other  fields  has  also  been  marked  by  im- 
provement of  the  overall  intelligence  support 
to  national  authorities — not  always  com- 
mensurate with  the  problems  and  frictions 
generated,  however.  Further  CIA  staffs  cre- 
ated to  solve  problems  which  at  the  time  were 
not  otherwise  solvable  have  taken  on  a  bu- 
reaucratic life  of  their  own  despite  capabil- 
ities existing  elsewhere.  The  Air  Force  today, 
for  Instance,  can  develop  and  manage  a  U'2 
system  or  a  satellite  system  with  as  much  or 
with  more  dispatch  as  CIA. 

The  thrust  of  the  above  argument  Is  that 
in  any  reorganization:  a)  It  is  imperative  that 
the  functions  of  the  head  of  CIA  and  the 
overseer  of  tlie  total  U.S.  intelligence  effort 
be  separated:  and  bi  CIA's  function  must  be 
more  narrowly  focused  on  the  critical  and 
highly  sensitive  field  of  clandestine  Intelli- 
gence abroad  and  covert  action. 

ALTEKNA'nVXS 

A.S  the  E.xecvitlve  Branch  has  tackled  the 
problem  of  reorganization,  each  agency  and 
deptirtment  w  battling  for  the  preservation 
or  expansion  of  Its  prerogatives  in  the  Intelli- 
gence business.  CIA  people  prefer  either  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  perhaps  with  some 
cosmetic  changes  such  a.i  moving  part  of  the 
Directors  office  from  Langley  to  "the  White 
Hou.se.  or  for  giving  the  Director,  ciA.  line 
authority  over  other  agencies,  particularly 
DOD  agencies.  DOD  people  argue  for  solu- 
tions which  move  CIA  functions  In  military 
Intelligence  to  DOD  control:  the  JCS  guard 
against  encroachment  into  the  tactical  intel- 
ligence arena.  Moreover,  every  "roles  and  mis- 
sions" argument  that  has  ever  been  raised 
in  the  Intelligence  field  has  been  resurrected, 
whether  pertinent  or  not.  For  ln.stance.  the 
old  squabble  over  CIA  versus  individual  Serv- 
ice control  of  attaches  has  resurfaced.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  Executive  Branch  exami- 
nation of  the  reorganization  problem  has  pro- 
duced four  options  which  boll  down  e.s.sen- 
tially  to: 

(a)  Leave  the  intelligence  communltv  as 
Is; 

fb)  Give  the  Director.  CIA  direct  line  au- 
thority over  other  lJiteUigcr.ee  agencies; 


(c)  Establish  a  separate  position  at  Whit© 
House  level  (NSC)  to  overse©  the  various 
agencies: 

(d)  Subordinate  the  DCIA  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defease  or  State. 

There  are  variations  on  each  of  these  themes, 
usually  reflecting  the  grinding  of  more  sjje- 
clallzed  bureaucratic  axes. 

Tlie  "as-ls"  option  has  one  cardinal  virtue. 
It  Is  the  least  disruptive.  The  complex,  deli- 
cate, and  sorely  dlstres.sed  U.S.  Intelligence 
apparatns  cannot  survive  ham-handedness 
at  this  Juncture.  But  It  seems  hardly  likely 
that  it  would  be  politically  feasible  to  do 
nothing  to  strengthen  Executive  oversight 
except  exhort  the  DCI  to  exert  l)etter  lead- 
ership. Also,  the  adverse  Impact  of  the  Con- 
gre.sslonal  Inquiries  on  the  Image  of  CIA 
makes  the  previou.sly  awkward  problems  as- 
sociated with  dual-hattlng  the  Director  now 
overwhelmingly  difficult.  The  DCI's  effec- 
tiveness as  Intelligence  community  leader 
is  heavily  dependent  on  positive  attitudes 
toward  his  leadership  from  leaders  and  rank 
and  file  in  other  agencies.  It  Is  too  much  to 
hope  that  CIA's  Image  problem,  even  though 
largely  undeserved,  will  not  Impact  severely 
on  the  DCI's  leadership  role. 

The  "as-l.s"  solution  was  working  rather 
well  before  the  Impact  of  the  Congres-slonal 
Inquiries  was  felt.  In  response  to  the  Nixon 
directive  of  November  1971  calling  for  posi- 
tive community  leadership  by  the  DCI,  Dr. 
Schleslnger  set  up  an  Intelligence  Commun- 
ity Staff  headed  up  by  a  uniformed  officer 
and  staffe**  by  all  agencies  ~  not  Jnst  CIA 
people  as  previous  ineffective  "community" 
staffs  had  been.  He  gave  the  Community 
Staff  a  voice  eqxial  to  that  of  the  internal 
CIA  staff  and  as  often  as  not  ruled  on  Is- 
sues In  accordance  with  the  IC  staff  advice 
and  Bgalnrt  Internal  CIA  arguments.  Mr 
Colby  followed  that  example  and  the  coop- 
eration within  the  community  was  never 
better.  I'owever,  the  perfectly  understand- 
able pressures  on  CIA  for  emphasis  on  self- 
preservation  In  the  light  of  Congressional 
and  public  attack  stunted  this  development. 
The  Intelligence  Community  Staff  has  be- 
come almost  dysfunctional,  having  very  lit- 
tle Impact  on  the  affairs  of  CIA  and  the 
Intelligence  community,  it  Is  extremely 
doubtful  that  this  situation  could  be  re- 
paired In  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus  the 
"as-l.i"  option  Is  not  feasible. 

Option  b),  wl.lch  would  sharply  Increase 
the  power  of  CIA  over  the  other  Intelligence 
agencies  seems  to  have  even  less  political 
viability  than  the  "as-ls"  cation.  It  la  hard 
to  Imagine  CIA  being  given  more  power  over 
U.S.  Intelligence  activities  In  the  current 
climate  of  public  opinion.  Even  If  this  were 
possible,  the  option  contains  the  unwork- 
able feattire  of  outside  line  authority  over 
the  Intelligence  functions  of  the  various  de- 
partments. 

Option  di.  subordination  of  Cl.K  to  the 
Defense  Department  or  the  St.ite  Depnrt- 
ment.  would  probably  be  strongly  resisted  by 
those  Departments.  Congress  would  almost 
surely  strongly  resist  such  "acerrandlzement" 
of  the  Pentagon,  and  would  certainly  resist 
lt.s  direct  sulxirdlnatlon  to  the  State  De- 
partment so  long  as  Mr  Kl.sslnger  is  Sec- 
retar;-  It  is  a  vcr./  poor  .solution  in  any  case 
with  resjject  to  the  Impact  on  clandestine 
collection  and  coven  action.  As  pointed  out 
earlier,  separation  of  these  functions  even 
from  other  less  .>*nsltive  Intelligence  func- 
tions Is  e.s-.eiitiRl:  separation  from  regular 
military  and  diplomaiic  fumiiiins  Is  even 
more  critical. 

Option  ci.  creation  di'  an  o\er>lght  posi- 
tion separate  from  chat  of  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  Is  the  only  one  of  the  basic  op- 
tions which  Is  both  fea.-'lble  and  meets  Uie 
actual  need.s  for  executive  oversight.  Fur- 
ther, this  option  can  be  executed  without 
drastic  upheaval  In  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity  Tlie  jrv/wi  feati^es  of  the  firrent  stru''- 


turo  for  coordination  of  liitelltgenoe  oom- 
munlty  activities  caa  be  preserved,  and  the 
proper  demands  of  Congress  met. 

A    PROPOSAL 

The  responsibilities  of  this  new  officer  (for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  Coordinator  of 
US.  Intelligence)  require  careful  conaidera- 
tlon.  EssentiaUy  his  respouslbiiltles  should 
be  the  following: 

(a)  Principal  intelligence  adviser  to  tlie 
President  and  the  NaUonal  Security  Council; 

(bi  Chairman  of  aU  Interagency  intelli- 
gence boards  and  committees  (e.g.,  V£.  In- 
telligence Board,  Intelligence  Resources  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  ExecuUve  Committee 
on  Overhead  Reconnaissance,  the  "40'  Com- 
mittee); 

(c)  EsUblishlng  policy  for  the  protection 
of  intelligence  sources  and  methods; 

(d)  Preparation  for  the  President  of  a  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Program  with  resource 
allocation  recommendations; 

(e)  Establlsliment  and  supervision  of  au 
Inspect<jr  General  s  office  for  national  Intel- 
ligence; 

(f)  Interface  with  appropriate  Congres- 
sional bodies  on  matters  of  policy,  resource 
aiiocation,  and  operations; 

(gi  Supervision  of  the  preparation  of  Na- 
tional Intelilgence  Estimates  and  their  dis- 
semination. 

There  are  two  a-spects  of  this  solution 
which  should  b«  guarded  against  by  tbe 
President  and  the  Congress  or  both.  The  first 
is  the  danger  of  concentration  of  power  la 
the  hands  of  one  man;  the  second  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stifling  bureaucratic  layer  over  VS. 
luteUlgence  activities.  To  avoid  these  possi- 
bilities the  following  should  apply: 

1.  The  Coordinator  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

2.  If  the  Coordinator  Is  military  or  retired 
military,  his  deputy  shall  be  civilian  and  vice 
ver.sa 

3.  The  Coordinator  .shall  not  have  line  au- 
thority over  the  various  intelligence  agencies 
and  bureaus. 

4.  The  professional  staff  for  all  fimctlons 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hundred  professionals 
with  suitable  administrative  support  and 
shall  not  oe  augmented  without  Congres- 
sional approval. 

5.  The  professional  staff  ;shall  be  drawn 
from  the  various  agencies  of  the  intelligence 
community  with  not  more  than  40  percent 
originating  from  any  one  agency. 

6.  The  professional  sUff  wUl  serve  a  fixed 
term  and  be  returned  to  the  originating 
agency  lor  at  least  one  year  before  reappoint- 
ment. 

These  safeguards  woiUd  insure  that  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Coordinator  woiUd  not  become  an 
euUty  with  a  bnreaucratlc  life  of  its  own. 
Staffers  could  not  make  a  career  out  of  serv- 
Uig  in  the  Office,  and  an  Institutloiaal  bias  or 
basic  point  of  view  would  be  inhibited. 

This  solution  is  one  which  can  be  put  Into 
effect  without  too  much  wrenching  of  the 
Intelligence  community  machinery.  For  the 
most  pai-i  the  mechanisms  for  the  Coordi- 
nator to  accomplish  his  missions  already 
exist,  and  could  simply  be  immediately  sub- 
ordinated to  him  and  physically  moved  as 
convenient.  Most  coordination  Is  now  done 
through  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff 
and  the  several  subcommittees  of  the  U.S. 
Intelligence  Board  lUSIBi.  The  Intelligence 
Conimiinity  Staff  would  become  the  Coordl- 
^latlon  Staff  and  the  aSIB  committees  would 
function  a.s  before  but  report  to  a  new  Chair- 
man, the  Coordinator. 

The  preparation  of  Nntional  Estimates  and 
re.spcnses  to  the  National  Security  Council 
would  be  handled  by  the  transfer  of  the  NIOs 
I  National  Intelligence  Officers)  to  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Coordinator.  As  Is  the  case  now, 
those  officers  would  be  empowered  to  draw 
on  the  analytical  resources  of  any  or  all 
pceiic:ef»   to  draft   and  coordinate  substan- 
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tlve  papan.  Tbe  currtiat  MIO  atcuctun  wooM 
probably  have  to  be  beeCid  up  ■omevbat  la 
manpower,  but  •houM  tmoMiMk  leUtivelT 
small — about  tweoty-flve  profaeslonai  per- 
sonneL 

Only  tbe  Inspector  Oenend'a  ateff  voalii 
have  to  be  bollt  trom  scrtcb.  A  iiwerjii  wUk 
a  broad  knowledge  oi  Intelllgmce  opecaUone 
should  be  atiected  to  heed  up  eocb  an  oOoe, 
but  legally  trained  non-lntemgeooe  peraon- 
nel  abouU  probably  be  Inrhidad  It  ebould 
be  made  abundimtly  clear  to  all  oonoemad 
that  the  Coordinator's  lO  la  to  bear  com- 
plaints about  peaaUde  abuaes  ia  lateUIgmce 
operaUona.  nat  penwmal  i^vaacea  against 
supervlaoTs.  proaaottana,  equal  opportunity 
and  the  like.  Constrained  to  Investigation  of 
abuse  eonqdalnte,  tbe  Coordlnater'a  lO  QtDce 
should  not  require  more  tban  three  proles- 
Blonala  and  three  alerlcala. 

There  la  ample  personnd  wltbla  tbe  cur- 
tent  Intelligence  Community  Staff  to  assist 
the  Coocdlnator  In  ptoblema  Involving  re- 
source aUocatteOL  But  the  baate  budgeting 
proceas  for  IntelUgenae  raaouraaa  ahould  not 
be  tinkered  wttt.  it  worta.  Any  attempt  t« 
puU  tbe  Inttf  Igeaee  Items  out  e2  depart- 
mental bud^teta  to  create  a  formal  overall 
"Intelllgenoa  Budget"  vrtth  taoda  eoatvalled 
by  the  Coardlnator  would  be  unwtaa.  It  would 
create  an  admlntotratlve  nightmare  requir- 
ing a  huge  Comptroller  Staff  at  Coordinator 
level,  and  It  would  engender  a  never-ending 
bureaucratic  struggle  over  the  deflnltlona  of 
"inteUlgence  reaouree"  and  "lnteniaBnce-re>- 
lated  reaoorce."  However,  aa  tbe  mteUlgemoe 
Community  Staff  baa  done  over  tbe  past  few 
years,  a  National  Intelilgence  program  can 
be  prepared  In  which  tbe  Coordinator  nip- 
ports  or  wltbbolda  support  from  tbe  perti- 
nent Intelligence  resource  req«iest8  of  the 
Departments.  This  system  gives  the  Coordi- 
nator strong  leverage  but  not  veto  power  over 
what  Intelligence  resource  requests  go  In  or 
stay  out  of  budgets. 

The  establishment  of  a  Coordinator  at 
White  House  level  will  not,  of  eoume.  cure 
all  that  alls  intelligence.  It  doea  not  aUml- 
nate  the  overlap  between  CIA  and  other 
agency  functions.  It  doce  not  restore  the 
necessary  emi^iasls  In  CIA  on  clandestine 
and  covert  operations.  It  does  not  clailfy 
the  relationships  of  law  enforcement,  coun- 
terintelligence, and  coarrtersubwaralon  be- 
tween FBI  and  tbe  Intelligence  agenrtew.  It 
does  not  establish  the  proper  legal  baaia  to 
safeguard  U.S.  secrets.  Recommendations 
for  solutions  of  these  problem  areas  should 
be  given  as  missions  to  the  Coordinator 
when  established.  His  first  order  of  busi- 
ness should  be  the  revision  of  the  National 
Security  Council  InteUlgence  Directives 
(NSCIDs)  and  Director,  Central  InteUlgence 
Directives  (DCIDs)  which  govern  intelli- 
gence community  activities  at  the  national 
level.  This  should  be  coordinated  with  legis- 
lative proposals  to  set  before  the  Congress 
and  completed  by  mld-197e.  The  setting  up 
of  the  Office  of  Coordinator  shotild  be  the 
first  and  only  reorganlzatlonal  step  to  be 
taken  now. 

The  only  argument  mustered  In  Executive 
Branch  proposals  against  the  separation  of 
the  Intelligence  community  coordinating 
function  from  the  Director,  CIA  la  that  the 
Coordinator  would  not  be  able  to  function 
without  an  "institutional  base."  The  argu- 
ment, as  one  might  expect,  comes  mostly 
from  CIA  spokesmen  resisting  the  sharp 
diminution  of  CIA  dominance  entailed  In 
such  separation.  Tbe  argument  Is  a  weak 
one.  The  Coordinator,  with  direct  acceaa  to 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  would  not  lack  au- 
thority because  he  did  not  also  "own"  the 
CIA.  To  accept  tbe  objection,  mie  would  have 
to  believe  that  Henry  Klaslngar,  prk»  to  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  lacked 
power  because  he  had  only  an  NSC  staff  and 
iio  "institutional  base." 


KAL   OVOSXCHT 

in  the  wxange- 
la  the 
-'»i««it  oartalnly  be 
within  the  Legislative.  Aa  wtth  tbe  toamadl- 
I  have  outlined  for  the  Sneeu- 
I  would  hope  that  Congsaaa  would 
eneogh  to  change  overalght  respon- 
alhUmea  te  the  mlalmuni  degree  consistent 
wtOi.  peeventlng  afauaea^ 

Twtalllgenre  leaonece  oversight  by  Congreaa 
ahould:  ooatlnaa  to  be  handled  aa  It  baa 
been — ^that  Is,  prlmarfiy  by  subcommittees 
Qt  the  Armed  Foxeea  Committees  of  both 
ebombcgn.  Tlw  ladlvMtaUlty  of  the  Intti- 
llgwiiBe  fnnetlon  from  other  functions 
ef  tihe  muioua  Departnienta  makea  a^arate 
praeentatlnn  and  eeparate  d^ense  of  Intti- 
Ugenee  budget  requests  to  Congress  un- 
wieldy If  not  Inieaslble.  Colalnly.  military 
IntaiHgWice  maMera  cannot  be  dealt  with 
eflbettveljr  In  laolatlon  from  oonslderatlona 
at  aalUtary  force  structure,  weaponry  azid 
strength. 

It  WBUld  appear  that  the  prime  concern 
o(  OBOgyma  tat  stronger  oversight  is  In  the 
acaa  €t  eevert  aetkma  In  atqjport  of  foreign 
policy.  A  once  widely  aupported  aolutlon  Is 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence.  If  such 
a  OnaMnlttwe  la  organloed.  It  would  be  most 
cOiBctl've  If  It  Wttce  composed  of  legislators 
aiiaartji  veraed  m  Intelligence  matters  and 
foreign  affairs.  A  ComnUttee  of  tbe  Chalr- 
wftw  and  Hanking  Kinorlty  llembers  of 
Armed  Foroea  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees would  be  abie  to  deal  with  issues  involv- 
ing covert  acUons  with  dispatch  and  with- 
out tbe  neceealty  to  enlarge  sharply  the 
numbers  of  staff  people  islvy  to  very  sensi- 
tive matters.  If  the  two  chambers  elect  not 
te  join  farces  In  aa  oversight  Committee,  the 
aaxBO  principle  should  apply.  Sosae  Joining 
of  Committees  already  cognizant  of  Intel- 
ligence matters  in  their  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity— military,  foreign  relations  and  Judici- 
ary— ahotild  be  accompUshed  so  that  tbe 
Congress  can  be  made  aware  of  covert  ac- 
tions ordered  by  the  President.  They  should 
not  bave  veto  power  over  the  actions  of  the 
Pre  Hi  dent,  nor  should  their  oversight  be  con- 
strued as  approval.  Committees  of  this  na- 
tiue  could  be  briefed  on  a  regular  basis  as 
to  the  status  of  ongoing  covert  actions,  such 
briefings  being  the  responsibility  of  the 
Coordinator. 

The  primary  objection  from  the  Elzecutlve 
Branrh  to  Such  oversight  Committees,  Joint 
or  unicameral,  will  be  the  problem  of  "veto 
by  leak."  TlUs  is  a  serious  consideration, 
probably  pertinent  more  to  Congressional 
staff  personnel  than  to  the  legislators  them- 
selves. Tills  points  t^)  the  necessity  for  leg- 
islation creating  practical  sanctions  against 
revelation  of  sensitive  Information  as  a 
corollary   to  any  reorganlzational   schemes. 

As  of  this  writing  there  is  in  the  legisla- 
tive hopper  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  Church 
Committee  which  would  provide  for  a  new 
Senate  Committee  with  detaUed  oversight 
responsibility  over  all  Bsp>ects  of  Intelligence, 
whether  In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or 
any  otho:  agency.  Even  tbe  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  military  units  in  the  field  would 
fall  under  this  new  Cammtttee's  oversight. 
At  first  glance,  such  a  notion  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  dreams  of  the  temporary  staff  of  the 
Church  Committee  to  establish  themselves  in 
permanent  positions  of  power  and  position 
as  the  defacto  bosses  of  U.S.  intelligence.  It 
Is  dllflcult  to  see  how  the  very  comprehensive 
nature  of  oversight  stiggested  by  tbe  Church 
bill  could  be  justified  by  the  findings  of  tbe 
Select  Committee.  The  detailed  oversight  of 
"collection,  analysis,  production,  and  dis- 
semination" (l.e..  the  full  spectrum  of  intel- 
ligence work)  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
seems  hardly  Justified  by  the  skimpy  atten- 


tion the  Committee  0ive  to  military  Intelli- 
gence. 9ot  tnwtancq  Z.  aa  ehlar  of  military 
IntelUgeBco  and  Dtraeter,  SIA,  taaUfled  only 

Oai— 11,1—  (and  thaKoolp  to  ttme 
t)  dnrtaig  taifr  pntaaeaa*  hearlagpk.  'So 
my  knowlodge^  ^  aerwwaaiona  of  wvoug- 
dolng  iMive  been  leeelled  at  mUltaay  lutelU- 
gence  at  alL  Tet  the  Oommlttee  pBop<wed  by 
Senator  Church  Involves  stringent  oversight 
of  mOltary  Intemgenee  activity.  To  what 
porpoee?  It  seems  tHat  the  undoubted  piriMf- 
eal  Imperative  for  the  Congi'caa  to  keep  I 
better  Informed  on  the 
Twattwr  of  covert  action  li 
broadly  to  eover  all  aapecta  of 
In  a  way  that  la  aurely  a  aerioua  IntnMion 
into  the  eaecutive  function  of  g;ovemmeat. 
anrouc  ams  besiobb 

The  next  month  or  so,  aa  r^HEiina  and 
the  White  Heuae  wrestle  with  preblems  of 
IT,S^  InteUlgence  organization  and  rules  of 
conduct,  win  be  crucial  to  the  Ntitlon,  ami 
to  the  futtire  of  the  Free  World  aa  a  whole. 
Reformers  must  reform  only  that  iHiteb 
nmat  be  tt^oirvaodr,  reorganlaera  must  reor- 
gaaiae  oaly  that  whteh  maut  be  reocganlzad. 
A  combination  ot  puritanical  aaal.  cynical 
poHtteal  partleanahlp,  and  bureaucratic 
power  plays  can  complete  tbe  already  weU- 
advaneed  destruction  of  America's  eyes  and 
ears — its  InteUlgence  service. 

If  restoration  of  TJB.  tnteQlgence  effeettve- 
nesB  is  Indeed  whet  motivates  the  reformers, 
they  muat  face  up  to  the  bard  ptuMem  of 
protecting  UJ3.  atate  aeereta.  rather  than  the 
easy  one  9t  oeallag  new  CongreHatoiwri  Coea- 
mlttees.  Leglalatlan  la  mqulred  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  have  a  secret  and  which  provides 
practical  means  to  apply  criminal  sanctions 
to  thoee  persons  entrusted  with  secrets  who 
abuse  their  trusts.  This  means  that  the  pub- 
lic media  most  not  remain  Inmnine  from 
re^MuattUlty  for  pubUcatton  of  national 
aeereta  and  from  protecting  tbe  Insider  who 
haa  pfovlded  the  iaformation  and  violated 
ills  trust. 

Within  the  Executive  Branch,  the  em- 
phasis in  providing  better  intelligence  or- 
ganlEation  and  oversl{^t  of  Intrillgenee  ac- 
tivities should  be  based  on  the  reaUtlee  of 
tbe  changed  world  situation,  tbe  new  tech- 
nology of  intelligence  and  tbe  kmg-etandlng 
proUems  of  community  eoordinatlm — not 
on  tbe  sensational  stories  artsing  from  tbe 
recent  Congreasional  Inquiries. 

If  we  are  careful,  the  viability  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence can  be  retained  and  much  of  the 
damage  done  repali«d;  If  we  are  not  careful, 
we  can  so  weaken  UJS.  intriUgcnce  that  eur 
country  wlU  resemble  a  blind  giant  groping 
Its  way  through  the  dangers  of  tbe  next 
decade. 


CONFUSION  OF  POLICIES  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  shocking  situ- 
ation which  exists  in  my  State  of  Nevada 
and,  I  believe,  throughout  the  country. 

That  is  the  hardship  and  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  a  confusion  of  poli- 
cies in  this  administration  that  is  difS- 
cult  to  understand  or  to  explain. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago,  last  Janu- 
ary 28,  500  workers  at  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.  mine  and  smelter  In  Ely, 
Nev.,  were  told  they  would  lose  their  jobs. 
Keimecott  was  being  forced  to  close  its 
Ely  operaticni  because  the  world  copper 
price  has  fallen  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion there. 

Tet  6  days  later,  this  administration 
instructed  its  representative  at  the  World 
Bank  to  approve  a  $33  million  copper 
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development  loan  for  Chile.  This  de- 
velopment could  only  be  expected  to  fur- 
ther lower  the  price  of  copper  in  the 
world  and  create  further  unemployment 
among  miners  In  the  United  States.  But 
that  is  not  all  there  is  to  this  tale  of 
Hydra-headed  Government  folly. 

For  while  one  administration  head  was 
busy  creating  domestic  unemployment  by 
supporting  foreign  competitors  in  the 
copper  mining  industrj-,  another  was 
busy  signing  the  veto  for  a  Federal  jobs 
bill  that  would  have  put  600.000  to  800,- 
000  unemployed  Americans  back  to  work. 
Mr.  President,  the  simultaneous  crea- 
tion of  unemplojTnent  and  the  refusal 
to  relieve  it,  is  only  one  of  the  schizo- 
phrenic aspects  of  this  whole  unsavory 
matter.  For  it  turns  out  that  the  Chilean 
copper  mines  and  smelters  that  $33  mil- 
lion World  Bank  loan  is  going  to  develop 
were  expropriated  from  Kennecott  and 
other  U.S.  copper  producers  whose  losses 
in  Chile  now,  crazy  as  this  seems,  make 
it  cheaper  for  us  to  leave  our  domestic 
copper  in  the  ground  and  buy  it  overseas. 
It  is  Indeed  crazy,  as  if  some  three- 
faced  Eve,  or  better  still,  a  Sybil  with 
three  or  four  dozen  dlfTerent  personali- 
ties, different  values,  different  views  and 
judgments  of  things  were  rumiing  ad- 
ministration affaire  today.  For  we  are 
treated  to  a  continuing  round  of  deci- 
sions that  are  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  see  the  appalling  si>ectacle  of  ad- 
ministration decisions  that  counter  and 
nullify  work  against  the  national  inter- 
est. So  we  are  compelled  to  beUeve  tliut 
none  of  the  heads  of  this  administration 
talk  to  the  others.  The  not-so-surprismg 
result  is  that  one  hand  of  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  know  what  the  other 
hand  is  doing.  And  we  thus  have  a  gov- 
ernment not  just  by  veto  but  by  inepti- 
tude. 

To  illustrate  this  sorry  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  report  on  the  World  Bank  Loan  to 
Chile  by  the  distinguished  business  and 
financial  news  analyst  Hobart  Roweii. 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  other  newspapers 
at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REronn. 
a.';  follows :  • 

The  Woru>  Bf.vK  IN  Chii  f. 
(By  Hobart  Roweui 
The  World  Bank  the  other  flay  appr.ivefl  ,» 
$:;3  niUlion  copper  developmei.t  loRii  for 
Chile,  thus  ei'.djrEtiijr  the  curloits  u  S.  pen- 
chain  for  propping  up  dlctatoriiil  and  oppres- 
sive Koverr\ment.s. 

My  Washington  St;ir  colleag'.e  Mary  Mc- 
Groiv,  reported  that  an  effort  b\  a  group  oi 
eight  American  citizens  to  talk  World  Bank 
Presldeiit  Robert  S.  McNaniara  oii,  of  the 
c  ininiitment  v.a."  to  no  avail. 

McNamara  told  the  group  tliHt  the  loan 
Wi>,s  belrg  rr.ade  on  ■purely  eooiiomic 
grounds."  and  that  to  refu.ie  It  would  be  a 
■■political"  act  forbidden  by  the  bank  charier. 
But  how,  then  does  one  explain  the  bank's 
cold  .shoulder  to  the  Marxi.'it  AUende  gi)verti- 
meiit? 

The  fact  about  this  latest  effort  to  stabilize 
the  present  authoritarian  regime  In  Chile  ts 
that  there  Is  coaslderable  noseholdlt.^  In  the 
batik  over  it. 

Mariy  natlon.s.  It  Is  true,   fe^r  a  precedent 


leading  to  polltlclzation  of  the  bank.  "If  this 
loan  were  to  b«  b&rred  on  political  grounds," 
■ays  a  high  U.S.  oOotal.  "than  you  oouM 
challenge  a  dozen  World  Bank  loans  on  hu- 
man rights  Issues." 

However,  In  the  Chilean  loan  case,  coun- 
tries with  about  35  per  cent  of  the  bank'a 
"Voting  power  abstained,  and  4  per  cent  (rep- 
Tesentlng  the  Nordic  countries)  voted  against 
the  loan.  And  the  basic  reasontfor  most  of 
this  near  40  per  cent  opposition  relates  to 
seriou.s  doubts  about  the  credit-worthiness  of 
the  Chilean  military  Junta. 

The  most  recent  Chilean  economic  statis- 
tics published  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  show  an  Inflation  rate  so  steep  that  it 
ruiLs  off  the  charts.  On  a  base  of  1970  equal 
to  100,  the  con,sumer  price  index  ran  up  to 
874  at  the  approximate  time  of  the  AUende 
a}i.-ia.s.sination,  Sept.  11.  1973. 

Ill  1974.  under  the  junta,  the  Index  number 
skyrocketed  to  6.797,  and  In  October  1975  hit 
an  unbelievable  38.101.  That's  an  lucrea.se  of 
38.000  per  cent  since  1970. 

This  corre.spondent  can  report  that  when 
the  dl.scusslon  of  the  loan  came  up  at  the 
banlc's  board  of  directors'  meeting.  McNamara 
had  to  admit  that  the  present  Chilean  gov- 
ernment Is  not  in  good  shape. 

But  he  argtied  that  the  bank  could  take 
the  ri.sk.  in  view  of  the  much  more  exteu-sive 
commitment.s  made  to  Chile  by  the  United 
States  and  other  lenders.  He  then  went  on  to 
dpplore  the  opposition  to  the  loan,  which  he 
said  would  demonstrate  a  division  in  the 
board  "harmful"  to  the  bank. 

That  there  is  political  opposition  to  the 
Chile. m  Junta — which  the  British  have  la- 
beled ■uncivilized" — can  hardly  be  denied 
Onf  regrets  only  that  the  United  States, 
whli-h  did  all  It  could  to  bring  dovni  the  Al- 
lencie  regime,  does  not  acknowledge  officially 
The  brutalities  of  the  current  Junta. 

Bu;  McNamara  chose  to  ignore  the  concerns 
of  ci  1. umber  of  Western  European  countries. 
Tliey  pointed  out  thai  the  current  ChUean 
government  had  not  Improved  Its  balance  of 
p.ayme:  ts  .situation.  Exports  are  falling  and 
impKirus  are  rising.  Chile  has  been  forced, 
therefore,  to  ask  other  lenders  to  reschedule 
its  debt  payments 

Puti.li:g  these  considerations  together,  the 
oppasing  countries  s'.iggested  McNamara 
should  wonder  whether  Chile  mikrht  not  soon 
be  forced  to  a.sk  for  a  delay  in  repayment  of 
p.\l.stlng  World  Bank  loan? 

McNamara 's  backers  scoff  at  what  they  call 
?.  rarionalization  bv  the  political  opposition 

But  even  the  supporters  of  the  loan  pri- 
vately adn^it  that  If  the  Chilean  Junta  were 
not  yo  blatantly  vicious,  the  bank  might  be 
more  generou.s  The  $33  million,  they  stress. 
Ls  Jii.~t  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

This  very  astes.-,ment,  howe*'er.  proves  that 
political  roiLsiderations  already  Intrude.  If 
the  maiu  wurrv  la  that  any  effort  to  protect 
huin.iu  rlghLs  In  Chile  would  force  the  bank 
to  protect  human  rights  el.sewhere.  Is  that  so 
bxd'  That  Bh(>>-kj  the  b;niklng  Instinct:  It 
would  iraiLsforai  the  World  Bank  Into  a  dif- 
lereiil  in.slitutton    Well,  if  .so,  .so  be  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  February  20,  1976,  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectloh,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ffbrdary  20.   1976 

Thfl    PRE.SICrNT. 

Wayhincitori.   DC 

Dr.AR  Mr  ParsioENT:  On  January  28th  ap- 
proximately 500  Kennecott  Copper  Cor- 
poration employees  In  White  Pine  County, 
Nevada  were  informed  they  would  lose  their 
Jobs  by  the  Nevada  Mines  Division  because 
worldwide  copper  prices  fell  below  the  cost 
of   tiie  Nevada  Mines  production. 


Nevadans  were  to  lose  their  jobs  becatue 
It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  foreign  copper 
than  our  own,  cheaper  to  leave  our  copper 
in  the  ground  and  buy  It  overaeas. 

On  February  3rd,  six  days  after  Kenne- 
cotfs  announcement,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive of  the  World  Bank  was  instructed  by 
your  administration  to  approve  a  933  million 
copper  development  loan  for  Chile,  which 
Is  not  only  a  major  exporting  nation,  but 
mie  which  the  OAS  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  found  to  be  in  overwhelming 
violation  of  basic  human  rights. 

On  February  13.  Mr.  President,  you  vetoed 
a  federal  Jobs  blU  designed  to  provide  pub- 
lic works  jobs  for  600,000-800,000  Americans. 

It  appears  that  while  the  people  of  White 
Pine  County  are  losing  the  one  industry 
they  are  so  vitally  dependent  upon,  while 
seven  million  Americans  cant  find  Jobs,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  voted  to  prop  up  a 
repressive,  reactionary  regime  and  subsidize 
our  own  competition  in  copper  mining. 

The  American  people  have  traditionally 
been  generous  to  less  fortunate  peoples 
than  our  own,  but  It  stretches  generosity 
and  credulity  to  ask  people  who  are  out  of 
work  due  to  worldwide  economics,  and  who 
cant  get  work  due  to  an  indifferent  ad- 
minKstration.  to  grant  loans  at  favorable 
rates    to   worldwide   competition 

I  fall  to  see  why  this  particular  loan  was 
extended  and  why  the  needs  of  an  entire 
community  and  7  million  Jobless  Americans 
were  completely  ignored.  It  is  this  kind  ol 
federal  indifference  to  our  own  people  which 
turns  off  so  many  Americans  about  our 
government. 

The  Admin Lstratlon  owes  the  American 
p>eople  not  only  an  explanation,  but  an  eco- 
nomi<-  program  designed  to  help  our  own 
people  tlrst. 

Sincerely. 

Howard  W.  Cannon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  flnaUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  of  last  February  25, 
appearing  in  the  Ely  Daily  Times,  the 
newspaper  of  that  community  in  my 
State  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
Ineptitude  of  this  administration,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Loan  Hurts  WP  Count  v 

Senator   Howard   Cannon    is   appalled 

We  share  his  sentiment. 

I'uesday's  front  page  carried  a  story  dealini< 
with  833  million  World  Bank  Loan  to  Chile 
to  modernize  their  copper  mines. 

Though  the  World  Bank  Is  an  arm  of  the 
United  Nallon.s.  It  Ls  overseen  by  Robert  Mc- 
Namara and  does  have  U.S.  members  who 
have  the  right  to  vote  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  a  loan. 

Cannon  bitterly  denounced  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  representatives,  who  gave  their 
okay  to  the  loan,  which  demonstrated  a  gros,-. 
negligence  to  the  plight  of  the  copper  Uidus- 
try  In  this  nation  and  the  people  affected. 

We  cannot  understand  why  people  In  posi- 
tions  of  responsibility  suddenly  lose  all  sense 
of  allegiance  to  their  country  when  It  comes 
fo  shelling  out  other  |}eople's  money. 

What  possible  motive  would  American  rep- 
resentatives have  for  trying  to  further  under- 
cut the  copper  industry  In  this  nation  by 
lending  their  support  to  Improve  that  of 
ChUe'.s? 

Surely  these  representatives  are  not  so 
Ignorant  of  the  facts,  nor  ko  short  of  memory, 
they  have  forgotten  ChUe  got  Into  the  copper 
buslne.ss  by  stealing  their  mining  operations 
from  US.  firms. 

And  the  sad  part  of  it  Ls — knowing  the  op- 
eration and  financial  structure  of  the  United 
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Nations — we  hftv*  to  beUeve  many  of  tboee 
(Mian  going  to  CliUe  came  out  of  tlw  pecketa 
of  American  taxpayers: 

We  hope  Cannon'*  bmnedtato  and  Toetf- 
erous  expreashm  of  ovtmga  wUI  got  Uie  at- 
tention of  President  Gerald  Ford,  at  wbom 
It  was  directed. 

We  would  hope  the  representattves  of  ot&er 
copper  mining  areas  In  this  nation  woold 
join  with  Nevada's  senior  saaatorand  demand 
something  be  done  to  cuib  sucb  Indiscretions 
by  our  delegates  to  tbt  World  Bank. 

It  appears  to  us,  as  wa  writ*  tram  the  heart 
of  a  community  whicti  ts  threatened  wttb  dis- 
aster if  it  loses  Its  copper  indostzy.  that  many 
In  positions  of  reaponslblllty — ^wbose  actions 
do  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  of 
this  nation  and  Its  people — hare  a  perverted 
sense  of  humanttarianism. 

They  seem  to  esiwuse  a  double  set  ct 
standards — promoting  actions,  \rtilch  gl've  re- 
lief to  other  countries  and  ttietr  Inhabitants 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  country  and 
countrymen. 

At  some  point  in  time — and  we  think  It 
might  be  right  now — this  nation  is  going 
to  have  to  adopt  an  sttltnde  of  looking  first 
toward  the  vrelfare  of  our  own  economic  well 
being  and  the  betterment  of  om'own  people, 
before  trying  to  be  a  Florence  Nightingale 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  think  the  people  of  this  oonunnnlty 
should  be  very  concerned.  We  think  they 
should  let  President  Ford  know.  In  this  elec- 
tion year,  that  this  ctmutry  doesnt  ha've  to 
go  to  Chile  to  find  a  copper  industry  which 
needs  modernization  and  copper  workers  who 
are  otrt  of  work. 

The  action  of  the  U.S.  representatives  on 
the  World  Bank  will  further  Jeopardize  the 
plight  of  the  copper  Industry  hi  this  nation 
and  speclflcany  in  WMte  Ptne  County. 

If  Chile  Improves  their  mining  and  smelt- 
ing operations  with  this  money,  they  will 
be  able  to  deliver  more  copper  on  the  glut- 
ted world  market  at  a  cheaper  price. 

Tills  will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
U.S.  copper  Industry,  whl<A  nntst  finance 
their  own  modernization  from  profits  gen- 
erated within  their  own  operattons,  which 
must  contend  with  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  EnviroTunental-  Protection 
Agency  and  which,  if  they  stumble  and  fall. 
will  bring  a  section  of  our  shakey  economy 
down  with  them. 

Senator  Cannon  has  good  cause  to  call  this 
action   "shocking"  and   "unoonsclonable." 

We  support  the  senator's  denunciation 
and  his  efforts  to  prevent  such  transgressions 
from  occurring. 

As  we  think  of  the  high  unemployment 
here,  the  investments  people  hare  made  in 
this  community  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences If  Kennecott  Is  forced  to  close  their 
operation,  we  can't  help  birt  think  of  this 
old  saying:   "Charity  begins  at  home." 

We  only  wish  tSiose  American  representa- 
tives on  the  World  Bank  had  thought  at 
the  same  adage. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Beyond  the  mere  ac- 
knowledgement that  my  letter  wf«  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House,  I  have  had 
no  response  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  Imagine  what  their  an- 
swer or  explanation  might  be.  Tliere  Is 
none,  I  suspect,  that  can  make  much 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  possiMe  that 
this  administration,  faced  as  It  Is  with 
self-imposed  disasters  In  many  areas.  Is 
now  indeed  talking  to  Itself  while  Its 
still  uncoordinated  feet  trip  over  each 
other  on  the  steps  of  the  World  Bank, 
the  \J2i.,  the  State  Department  and  the 
Treasury,  not  to  mention  the  Pentagon 
and  other  institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. But  this  administration  Is  not  talk- 


incto — because  It  does  not  listen  to — ^the 
py^p]^  of  tbe  XTnlted  ^tjitfifi 

If  ttawe  wttte  a»*y  laeanlBcful  i^ialnc 
oa  between  ttie  peecde  of  tltb 
and  this  ^iHni-iiiyiHin  fai  ttis 
Bicentennial  year.  It  would  not,  onder 
■Qte  gxtlse  of  fotetsn  pcAry,  so  ineptly  de- 
orfre  so  many  American  -wivkeis  of  tZietr 
lobs,  or  deprive  them,  and  ibelx  families 
lA  turn  of  tbe  means  and  the  wherewith- 
aB  for  the  mzsait  of  happiness. 

When  asey  have  disentangled  from 
ttteAr  tdeiAtone  cords,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  told  by  this  administration's 
ec<momic  thinkers  that  miemployment  is 
the  only  answer  to  Inflation,  that  we  can 
ttte  only  with  the  nnemployment  rates 
we  have.  Well,  we  are  seeing  the  sad  re- 
sults of  that  economic  schizophrenia  at 
work  at  Ely.  Nev.,  today.  And  I  say  it  is 
hifl^  time  to  call  a  halt  to  these  follies 
and  give  this  Government  back  to  the 
canity  of  the  American  people. 


SOLAR  ENERGY 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
of  us  v^io  anxiously  await  the  develc^>- 
ment  of  our  solar  energy  potential  in 
this,  country,  good  pubhcity  is  never  too 
fxe^ItMxtt. 

A  most  comprehensive  treatment  of 
Qie  seitLT  subject  was  included  In  the 
March  Issue  of  National  Geographic.  In 
"Solar  Energy,  the  Ultimate  Power- 
house," John  L.  Wilhelm  gives  an  ob- 
jective report  on  the  development  at  sun 
power,  indicating  presently  available 
utilizations  and  long-term  acti'vities. 
Skiee  we  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  the  President's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1977, 1  think  this  overview 
is  most  helpful  in  establishing  what  is 
now  occurring,  and  what  future  possi- 
bilities exist. 

I  mcourage  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
yet  famUkir  with  solar  development  to 
read  the  Wilhelm  assessment,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Souu  Xnibct,  TRX  'ULTIJCATE  Fowebhottse 
(By  John  L.   Wilhelm) 

"ITie  heat  of  the  universe  ia  produced  by 
the  $uri." — ^Leomabdo  da  'Vimci 

"Daddy,  it's  so  hot,"  ales  my  4-year-old 
son,  snapping  his  band  back  from  the  small 
magnifying  glass.  He  has  grown  Impatient 
with  burning  holes  in  dead  leaves  by  focusing 
rays  of  the  stui  through  the  magnifier.  Brush- 
ing 'warnings  aside,  he  tries  concentrating 
the  miniature  beam  directly  onto  bis  hand. 
Immediately  he  learns  the  essence  of  Leo- 
nardo's dictum. 

This  experiment  should  be  mandatory  in 
every  classroom  in  the  country,  insists  Dr. 
A.  I.  MlBvsky,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Mobil  Tyco  Solar  Energy  Corporation 
near  Boston.  Dr.  Mlavsky  ivgently  believes 
that  people  must  become  aware  of  the  sun's 
enormous  potential  to  help  solve  the  threat- 
ened energy  shortage. 

"If  we  want  to  have  solar  energy  In  our 
society  by  the  year  2000.  we've  got  to  teach 
energy  technology,  energy  economics,  en- 
ergy management — and  we've  got  to  begin 
today;  otherwise  well  never  have  a  solar 
revolution." 

Since  the  legendary  Prometheus  first  stole 


the  fire  of  heaven,  ■virtually  all  energy  con- 
■oniBd  by  man  has  been  fathered  by  the 
son.  Coal.  oU;'  and  gas  ai«  residues  of  plants 
and  ammalK  once  fired  to  life  by  the  warm 
rays  of  our  nearest  star.  Solar  heat  also  drives 
the  earth's  rain  cycle,  powering  modem  hy- 
,  droelectrtc  generators.  'Wlndmfils  that  ptonp 
water  or  produce  electricity  turn  because  of 
solar-heated  enrrents  at  afr.' 

ETven  ISte  wood  with  irtilch  I  stoke  my 
fireplace  Is  a  form  of  solar  energy.  Like  oU 
and  coal,  wood  Is  merely  solar  power  cap- 
tured In  c(m'venlent  packaging. 

But  the  earth  is  fast  running  out  <a  these 
precious  reserves  of  "stored  sunshine."  At 
our  current  pace,  we  wiU  consume  in  the 
next  as  years  alone-  an  amount  eq.aal  to  all 
the  energy  used  by  man  in  recorded  his- 
tory. If  stich  eonsumptlon  continues,  obvi- 
ously alternative  sources  must  be  found. 
And  the  majority  of  experts  with  whom  I 
have  talked  agree  that  nr>^^nkl^»^  must  look 
to  the  sun  to  help  solve  our  energy  needs, 
aoif'a  XBizaGT  is  boomsle^ 

"The  solar  energy  that  falls  upon  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  In  one  year  is  greater 
than  twice  the  oU  reserves  of  this  entire 
globe,"  declares  Dr.  George  C.  Szego  of  Inter 
TCdmoIogy  Corporation  in  Warrenton,  Vir- 
ginia. Put  another  way,  the  sunshine  fall- 
ing onto  Connecticut  roughly  equals  the 
total  energy  used  In  all  SO  states.  Harvest- 
ing this  diffuse  energy  is  clearly  possible, 
but  doing  It  econc«nicany  remains  the  major 
problem. 

As  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seanmns.  Jr.  head  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA),  says:  "Solar  energy  Is,  in 
many  ways,  the  •white  hat'  of  enjrgy  sources, 
clean  and  boondlesB.  We're  accelerating  its 
development,  In  all  its  many  forms.  But  to 
make  solar  energy  economically  competitive 
WiU  require  good,  hard-nosed  engineering." 

This  year  a  record  90  million  dollars  or 
more  will  be  spent  seeking  way-  to  convert 
Biuishtne  Into  economical  energy.  By  the  end 
of  this  century  solar  technology  could  fill 
about  10  percent  of  the  United  States'  energy 
needs.  If  this  seems  a  distant  prospect,  con- 
sider that  It  has  been  30  years  since  the  en- 
thusiasts of  tMiclear  energy  promised  Utopian 
solutions  through  the  power  of  the  atom.  Tet 
atomic  energy  today  accounts  for  only  about 
2  percent  of  U.S.  electrical  consumption. 

Already  the  stm's  energy  is  being  put  to 
limited  use  In  homes  and  buildings  around 
the  world.  The  most  common  examples  are 
rooftop  solar  heaters  that  provide  cheap  hot 
■water  for  washing  and  bathing.  Estimates 
vary,  but  certainly  more  than  a  mlUion  of 
these  simple  heat«s  are  now  in  use  world- 
wide. In  such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
Israel,  Japan,  and  Australia,  and  in  such 
states  as  Florida  smd  California. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  more  than  200 
houses  and  buUdlngs  are,  or  soon  wUI  be, 
partially  heated  (and  •^ozae  partially  cooled) 
by  solar  energy.  Solar-heated  government 
buUdlngs  and  schools  are  being  built  In  half 
a  doBen  ctates;  sun-heated  condominiums 
are  going  up  tn  Vermont  and  Colorado. 

During  the  winter  in  Florida,  I  tested  one 
of  the  several  thousand  solar-heated  swlnr- 
nUng  pools  in  this  country.  Even  thuut.h  a 
chill  norther  -was  rattling  the  patan,  the 
water  was  warm.  Electric  heatlrg  fcr  the 
same  pool  would  be  prohibitive  in  cost. 

Today  the  sun's  roaring  bydroges-^tieled 
furnace  powers  educatton-eelevlskiu  sets 
in  Afiica,  offshore  Coast  Goard  bnoys,  and 
navigation  lights  on  Ontr  of  BtfesJuo  oU  rigs. 
Even  the  crucial  wamhig  bell  and  lights  of  a 
Georgia  railroad  crossbig  rety  on  the  sun  to 


'  See  "Can  We  Harness  the  Wind?"  by 
Roger  Hamilton  in  the  December  1975  Na<- 
noKAi.  Obockafhic,  and  ELenneth  F.  Weaver's 
"The  Search  for  Tomorrow's  Power"  In  the 
November  1972  issue. 
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power  them.  So  do  emergency  cull  boxes  on 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  beltway.  And  nearly 
every  spacecraft  that  has  ever  rocketed  sky- 
ward has  depended  on  purple-Mue  panels  of 
solar  cells. 

By  the  year  2000  today's  dawning  solar 
technologies  may  have  become  a  25-bllllon- 
dolUr-a-year  industry  (roughly  equivalent  to 
:he  size  of  today's  electrical-machinery  In- 
dvistry  in  the  United  States) .  This  Is  the  pre- 
diction of  Walter  Morrow,  associate  director 
of  the  Lincoln  Laboratory  of  the  Massachu- 
oetis  Institute  of  Technolo,'v 

NEW  INTEREST  "OSTERS  Nl  \S   HhMS 

No  wonder  that  a  solar  confercjice  I 
atte'ded  was  Jammed  with  scien*^lsts  from  a. 
far  away  as  A\istralla.  Japan.  Indip.  and 
iTael.  Basement  tlnkerers  traded  schemes 
with  corporation  executive.',  while  a  liost  of 
newly  formed  entrepreneurlr.l  firms  v.ith 
catchy  names  like  Solaron  and  Solarex 
recr'.'ued  eager  ecologically  minded  engineer.s 
who.  in  previous  years,  would  have  slg-ied 
o'\  witii  major  aerospace  coiiipanles. 

"Solar  ener£;v  is  where  the  action  is." 
declared  one  beared  applicant 

Indeed.  And  here  are  some  ways  sclentLsts 
liopc  to  switch  on  to  the  solar  powerhouse: 

Heating  and  cooling — Typical  sc>lar-heat- 
ing  systems  collect  the  sun's  energy  with 
rooftop  arrays  of  piping  and  flat  metal  .sheets 
painted  black  to  absorb  as  much  radiation  as 
possible.  They  are  encased  in  glass  or  plastic 
and  angled  southward  to  catch  maximum 
siuishlne.  The  collectors  act  as  miniature 
greenhouses,  trapping  heat  under  their  glass 
plates.  Because  solar  radiation  Is  so  dirfu.se, 
the  collectors  must  cover  a  large  area. 

A:r  or  water  In  the  piping  distributes  the 
heat  through  standard  ducts  or  radiators. 
Or  it  can  be  stored  in  an  insulated  water  tank 
or  a  bin  of  rocks. 

Solar  cooling  systems  operate  on  much  the 
.>ame  principle  as  gas  refrigerators — the  re- 
moval  of   heat   by   chculating   a   coolant. 

SUN    POWER    CUTS    TTEV    BILLS 

"I  am  utterly  unaware  of  this  being  a  solar 
house,"  saj-s  Mrs.  George  Lof,  describing 
what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a  sun-heated  home 
for  18  years.  The  five-bedroom  Lof  home  In 
Denver  has  600  square  feet  of  rooftop  .solar 
collectors  designed  by  her  husband.  "In  win- 
ter they  supply  about  a  third  of  the  heat 
requirements  and  some  of  the  hot  water," 
explains  Dr.  Lof,  who  heads  solar  research 
at  Colorado  State  University.  "In  si'.mmer 
thev  supply  all  our  hot-water  needs. 

Two  18-foot-hlgh  cyUnders,  filled  with  12 
tons  of  egg-size  rocks,  trap  the  heat  as  ti'e  air 
from  the  collectors  Is  passed  through  them. 
The  red-painted  columns  ri.se  from  basement 
to  roof  Just  Inside  the  Lof  entranceway — 
unique  totems  to  today's  solar   technology-. 

This  $10,000  prototype  system  cannot  yet 
compete  with  Denver's  cheap  natural  ^as, 
says  Dr.  Lof.  "But  if  the  alternate  source  of 
heat  in  our  house  were  electricity,  we  would 
have  paid  for  the  collectors  long  ago." 

Solar  energy  of  this  type  has  a  luunber  of 
social  as  well  as  technical  obstacU-s  to  over- 
come. For  example:  Eve-i  if  an  e.-onomlcal 
system  were  available  for  homeh.  who  would 
Install  and  maintain  it?  Sheet-uietal  work- 
ers? Roofers?  Plumbers?  Electricians?  It  Is 
not  clear  which  group  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Another  concern  is  the  fact  that  no  single 
private  builder  in  the  U.S.  puts  up  more  than 
one  percent  of  the  new  homes.  Therefore,  for 
serious  Impact,  thousands  of  architects  and 
contractors  in  this  country  would  need  to 
begin  installing  solar  equipment.  But  the 
building  trades  have  been  tradi*  tonally 
resistant  to  innovative  changes. 

Standards  of  equipment  performance  also 
have  to  be  set.  Building  codes  needs  adapting. 
The  concept  of  "sun  rights"  has  to  be  incor- 
porated into  city  zoning  laws  (may  a  tall 
building;  shadow  a  lower  one?).  Tax  legisla- 


tion may  be  needed  to  allow  homeowners 
credit  for  solar  investments.  So  far,  only  a 
few  states  have  voted  such  an  incentive,  even 
though  today's  price  tag  of  $6,000  to  $8,000 
tor  a  typical  solar-beating  system  la  far  too 
steep  for  most  homeowners. 

However,  the  experts  whom  I  have  polled 
agree  that  costs  should  drop  significantly 
within  three  to  five  years.  And  when  home- 
owners average  initial  costs  over  the  lifetime 
of  a  .solar  installation,  solar  energy  can  com- 
pete economically  with  other  kinds  of  energy. 
In  se.pral  sections  of  the  country  where  fuel 
costs  are  high,  such  as  Boston,  solar  already 
is  clieuper  than  electric  heating. 

A   WORD  Oi    WARNINO  FOR  TilL  LAGLR 

Dr  Peter  Glascr.  a  solar  engineer  at  the 
Aithur  D.  Little  research  firm  in  Cambridge, 
Masdachu.setts,  urges  cauti.>n  for  those  who 
V  oiild  ruih  out  to  be  the  first  on  their  block 
to  in.stall  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

Glasers  <idvice:  "Wait — unless  you  want 
to  pay  the  e.xtra  money— oi  build  it  yoiuself. 
It  will  be  at  least  tliree  to  five  years  before 
they  are  readily  available." 

After  this  brief  waiting  period,  while  effi- 
cient designs  are  refined  and  mass  produc- 
tion begins  to  lower  costs,  solar-heated  and 
cooled  buildings  should  become  widely  ac- 
cepted. 

Farmers  and  manufacturers  will  also  bene- 
fit from  the  sun's  energy.  "We  feel  that  a 
major  opportunity  exists  for  industrial  use," 
says  William  R.  Cherry  of  ERDA's  Solar  En- 
ergy Division.  "We  can  dry  or  dehydrate  foods 
lusing  solar  energy,  or  heat  water  Into  steam 
for  mineral  processing  or  other  industrial 
applicatlon.s.  All  these  will  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  future  energy  requirements." 

Most  estimates  agree  that  in  25  years  solar 
systems  could  .save  more  barrels  of  oil  than 
will  be  flowing  through  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
— or  about  a  third  of  all  our  current  Imports. 
That  amounts  to  several  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  balance-of -payments  savings.  And,  as 
one  lawmaker  recently  noted,  "Sunshine 
cannot  be  embargoed." 

Solar-thermal  electric  power. — Steam  boil- 
ers used  in  generating  electricity  require 
temperatures  of  about  1,000  '  P.  By  compari- 
son, a  conventional  flat-plate  solar  collector 
seldom  gets  above  200  °  P.  To  put  sunshine 
to  work  producing  electricity  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  new  techniques. 

The  technical  solution  to  this  problem  Ls 
centuries  old:  Concentrate  the  sun's  rays. 
Just  as  my  son  did  with  his  magnifying  glass. 

In  ancient  times  the  Sacred  Greek  temple 
fires  at  Delphi  were  lighted  by  concave  mir- 
rors. The  Greek  scientist  Archimedes  sup- 
posedly burned  a  Roman  fleet  at  Syracuse 
with  polished  shields  that  concentrated  the 
sun  In  more  modern  times  a  steerable  para- 
bolic concentrator,  aimed  at. the  sun,  pow- 
ered a  steam-dri'.'en  prln'ing  press  at  the 
1878  Perls  Exposition. 

SCIENTISTS   REFINE   OLD   METHODS 

HigU-temperatiire  .solar-power  plant^i  of 
the  future  will  require  .similar  concentra- 
tion techniques,  such  as  palstic  lenses  imi- 
tating the  eye  of  the  horseshoe  crab  (an  ideal 
concentrator  of  light),  or  .special  reflective 
coatings  on  curved  mirrors 

At  the  labor.itorles  of  Honeywell.  Inc..  in 
Minneapoli.^.  I  .saw  a  heliostat  that  resembles 
silvered  Venetian  blinds.  Mounted  on  a 
turntable,  it  tilts  and  rotates  to  follow  the 
SUM,  while  f.jcusing  the  reflected  beam  on  a 
tall  water  t:ink  about  half  a  mile  away. 

Honeywell  has  a  plan  in  which  74,000  .such 
hello.stats.  each  10  by  20  feet  in  size,  would 
reflect  their  searing  beams  onto  a  boiler  at 
the  top  of  a  1,500-foot-high  concrete  tower. 
The  cluster  ot  heliostats  would  cover  more 
than  a  square  mile,  and  could  generate  tem- 
peratures well  above  1,000°  F.,  sufficient  to 
produce  power  for  40,000  homes 

Raising  crops  for  fuel.—  Imagine  one  of 
those  ordinary  tracts  of  ptilp-mlll   forest 


but  growing  cottonwood,  poplar,  or  eucalyp- 
tus  for  energy  Instead  of  pine  for  paper. 
Place  in  the  center  a  conventional  steam- 
power  plant,  fed  by  a  continuous  conveyor 
belt  of  hardwood  from  the  surrounding  trees. 
Such  "energy  plantations"  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  serious  alternative  to  fossif- 
fuel  power. 

InterTechnology  Corporation's  Dr.  Szego 
believes  that  certain  fast-growing  trees  and 
Brasses,  called  "STU  btishes."  could  be  bred 
for  high-energy  output  and  grown  In  energy 
plantations.  BTU  .stands  for  British  thermal 
unit,  a  mca-sure  of  heat  energy. 

Another  strong  contender '  for  such  "bio- 
ma.s.s"  fuel  is  kelp,  which  can  be  fermented  to 
produce  methane  or  alcohol.  This  giant  sea- 
weed Is  the  fastest  growing  plant  known, 
so'uctlmes  spurting  two  feet  in  a  single  day. 
Further  in  the  future  looms  the  possibility 
of  generating  power  by  actually  using  the 
mechanisms  of  photosynthesis,  the  process  by 
which  al!  plants  live  and  grow.  In  Melvln 
Calbin's  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Blody- 
namlcs  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  I  was  shown  a  crude  experimental 
device  that  converts  sunlight  into  minute 
electric  currents. 

Energy  from  the  ocean. — French  physicist 
Jacques  d'Arsonval  predicted  as  far  back  as 
1881  that  man  someday  would  use  heat  from 
the  sea.  It  soon  may  be  true.  The  concept  in- 
volves using  small  temperature  differences 
between  the  sun-heated  upper  ocean  layers 
and  the  colder,  deeper  water. 

A  typical  ocean  thermal-power  plant  (page 
388)  would  be  anchored  off  Florida.  Heat 
from  the  constantly  flowing  warm  Gulf 
Stream  surface  water,  with  a  temperature  of 
about  80°  P.,  would  vaporize  a  working  fluid 
such  as  ammonia,  and  the  vapor  would  drive 
a  low-pressure  turbine  to  generate  electricity. 
The  ammonia  would  then  be  recondensed  to 
a  liquid  by  cold  water  pumped  from  depths 
of  1,500  feet.  The  process  would  be  con- 
tinuous, since  ocean  temperature  differences 
are  constant,  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not. 
The  electricity  produced  by  the  offshore 
plant  could  al.so  be  used  to  break  down  sea- 
water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by  the  proc- 
ess called  electrolysis.  The  hydrogen  could 
be  stored  In  large  container  ships  for  trans- 
port, or  piped  ashore  to  be  used  for  fuel  or 
for  synthesizing  hydrocarbons. 

This  scheme  seems  like  science  fiction.  Yet 
Carnegie-Mellon  Professor  Clarence  Zener  de- 
clares that  "the  probability  of  economic  feas- 
ibility of  ocean  thermal  power  stations  la 
so  high  that  they  will  make  obsolete  today's 
advanced  nuclear  reactors  before  the  reac- 
tors' development  Is  completed." 

Solar  cells. — The  unusual  photovoltaic  ef- 
fect by  which  light  can  stimulate  the  flow  of 
electricity  in  certain  materials  was  discovered 
in  the  past  century.  The  effect  remained  a 
largely  undeveloped  scientific  curiosity  until 
1954,  when  Bell  Laboratories  scientists  suc- 
cessfully created  the  first  silicon  semiconduc- 
tor solar  cells  capable  of  producing  a  useful 
current.  An  entire  new  industry  was  born. 

A  typical  solar  cell  Is  an  ultrathln  wafer 
about  the  diameter  of  an  average  political 
campaign  button.  It  Is  sliced  from  an  ingot 
of  pure  silicon  crystal  into  which  has  been 
mixed  a  minuscule  amount  of  impurity,  such 
as  boron.  This  Impurity  allows  the  crystal  to 
conduct  positive  electric  charges.  Another 
impurity,  suc'n  as  phosphorus,  is  diffused  into 
the  top  of  the  wafer,  allowing  that  section  to 
conduct  negative  charges.  In  essence  the  two 
sections  behave  like  the  oppositely  charged 
poles  of  un  ordinary  car  battery. 

When  photons  of  light  strike  the  cell,  they 
create  positive  and  negative  charges  and  start 
a  current  flowing.  The  negative  charges,  or 
electrons,  are  drawn  off  through  a  metallic 
grid  at  the  top  of  the  wafer,  then  returned 
through  a  metal  film  at  the  bottom  after 
flowing  through  an  electric  light,  a  motor,  or 
whatever  else  is  being  powered. 
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Many  people  have  tised  solar  cells  without 
knowing  It.  For  example,  light  meters  In 
some  cameras — those  not  requiring  batteries 
for  the  meter — use  a  tiny  solar  cell  to  meas- 
ure light  levels  and  energize  the  indicator. 

SOLAR  CELLS  ESSENTIAL  rOR  SPACECBAVT 

The  first  totally  solar-powered  residence 
in  the  world— NASA's  Skylab  space  station — 
ran  on  solar  cells.  Though  crippled  after 
losing  one  wing  of  cells  at  launch,  Skylab 
sustained  nine  astronauts  for  171  days  In 
orbit.  The  output  of  the  remaining  840- 
square-foot  solar -cell  array  kept  the  mission 
going.  When  the  array  was  in  earth  shadow, 
Skylab  ran  on  batteries,  which  were  re- 
charged when  the  craft  returned  to  sunlight." 

The  total  cost  of  this  sunlit  energy  was 
more  than  $300,000  a  kilowatt — 1,000  watts, 
only  enough  to  light  ten  100-watt  bulbs.  Less 
sophisticated  cells  intended  for  earthbound 
use  now  cost  about  $20,000  a  kilowatt,  still 
prohibitive  except  in  remote  places  like  off- 
shore oil  rigs  and  Isolated  radio  relay  sta- 
tions. 

But  many  experts  predict  that  solar-cell 
costs  will  spiral  downward  to  a  competitive 
$500  a  kilowatt  or  less  In  the  next  ten  years. 
And  considering  how  fast  the  cost  of  elec- 
tronic hand  calculators  (made  from  similar 
silicon  circuitry)  has  dropped  In  Just  three 
years,  such  hopes  do  not  seem  unreasonable. 

At  the  headquarters  of  Spectrolab,  Inc., 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  I  saw  a  solar  array 
iindergolng  tests.  From  a  distance  the  multi- 
faceted  panel  of  solar  cells,  mounted  at  the 
end  of  a  20-foot  pole,  looked  like  a  gigantic 
sunflower  waving  on  its  stalk  in  the  breeze. 

Close  up,  I  could  hear  the  buzz  of  a  small 
electric  motor  that  kept  the  12-by-20-foot 
array  tilted  toward  the  sun.  Plastic  lenses  on 
top  of  each  round  cell  concentrated  the  sun- 
light so  that  each  disk  "saw"  the  equivalent 
of  ten  suns.  The  array  was  capable  of  gener- 
ating one  kilowatt  of  electricity. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  may  soon  become  a  big 
Spectrolab  customer.  He  has  announced 
plans  to  bring  electricity  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  to  the  70.000  remote  villages  scattered 
throughout  his  land.  Each  hamlet  will  be 
equipped  with  electric  pumps  for  well  water, 
medical  refrigerators,  even  educatlonal-TV 
sets  receiving  signals  from  a  broadcast  satel- 
lite Iran  proposes  to  put  in  space. 

And  the  answer  to  Iran's  near-instantane- 
ous rural  electrification  lies  with  solar-cell 
arrays  such  as  the  kilowatt  prototype  I  saw — 
not,  ironically,  with  petroleum.  Thus  may 
come  a  true  socio-technologlcal  revolution. 

NEW  PROCESS  PROMISES  CHEAPER  CELLS 

At  the  Mobil  Tyco  Solar  Energy  Corpora- 
tion near  Boston,  Dr.  A.  I.  Mlavsky  showed 
m©  one  of  the  most  promising  experiments 
for  mass  production  of  solar  cells.  So  far  solar 
cells  have  been  made  by  hand  in  limited 
quantities.  Tyco  has  developed  a  precision 
n^chine  that  pulls  a  thin  silicon  strip  in 
a  continuous  ribbon.  Already  the  proc- 
ess has  produced  ribbon  more  than  75 
feet  long;  Dr.  MlavsUy  expects  the  automated 
machines  will  eventually  wind  out  spools  of 
solar-cell  silicon  several  hundred  feet  long. 
"Within  three  years  we  should  know  if  it  is 
passible,"  he  says. 

The  day  may  arrive  when  solar  cells  are 
delivered  to  a  house  like  rolls  of  roofing 
paper,  tacked  on,  and  plugged  into  the  wir- 
ing, making  the  home  its  own  power  station. 

The  imaginative  brain  of  Arthur  D.  Little's 
eiiergy  expert,  Peter  Glaser,  has  conceived 
what  he  considers  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  world's  energy  needs — a  solar  power  sta- 
tion orbiting  in  space. 

SATEILITE   WOULD  KNOW  NO  NIGHT 

.'Vt  his  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  office. 
Dr.  Glaser  showed  me  a  design  for  such 
futuristic  satellites.  They  look  like  gigantic 


butterflies,  with  solar-panel  wings  8  by  7^^ 
miles  In  size.  A  single  one  of  these  power  sta- 
tions in  synchronous  orbit  22,300  miles  above 
earth  might  provide  as  much  as  5,000  mega- 
watts, half  the  present  capficity  of  New  York 
City's  generating  plants. 

The  direct-ctirrent  electricity  produced  by 
the  satellite's  cells  would  be  converted  at  the 
^>ace  station  into  microwaves  and  beamed, 
much  as  by  a  standard  radar  transmitter,  to 
a  ground-based  receiving  antenna  some  five 
miles  m  diameter.  There  the  microwave 
energy  wotild  be  converted  directly  into  alter- 
nating-current electricity  and  distributed 
for  use. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  the  solar 
cells  in  orbit  is  that  they  remain  in  total 
sunlight  09  percent  of  the  time;  only  eclipses 
darken  them.  Consequently,  they  are  far 
more  efficient  than  earthbound  systems. 
Glaser  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  energy 
delivered  to  transmission  lines  would  be  less 
than  twice  that  of  a  nuclear  power  plant. 

Transportation  costs  for  the  station,  lifted 
from  earth  In  stages,  would  be  very  high.  But 
a  Princeton  physics  professor,  Gerard  K. 
O'Neill,  thinks  he  has  figured  a  way  around 
the  price  for  getting  the  components  Into 
space.  HU  idea  is  to  have  space  colonists 
build  the  orbiting  stations,  using  materials 
from  the  moon. 

I  spent  a  day  with  O'Neill  recently,  sitting 
in  on  discussions  with  aerospace  scientists  in 
Los  Angeles.  Referring  frequently  to  a  stack 
of  intricate  calculations  that  he  has  compiled 
over  the  past  five  years.  O'Neill  fended  off 
every  criticism,  while  defending  his  advocacy 
of  immediate  space  colonization. 

Using  only  present-day  technology,  O'Neill 
has  worked  out  the  basic  design  of  a  perma- 
nent space  station  that  could  hold  10,000  res- 
idents. He  estimates  it  can  be  built  for  about 
four  times  the  cost  of  NASA's  Project  Apollo 
moon  program— or  about  10  to  20  percent  of 
what  conventional  power-plant  costs  would 
be  In  the  U.S.  during  the  next  25  years. 

O'Neill  Is  no  wild-eyed  dreamer.  He  is  the 
respected  inventor  of  the  particle-storage 
ring  upon  which  are  based  the  latest  atomlc- 
partlcle  accelerators.  He  told  me  that  the 
space  colonies  would  be  able  to  construct 
5,000-megawatt  satellite  stations — and  their 
ground  receivers — for  less  than  ten  billion 
dollars  each,  to  produce  electricity  for 
slightly  less  than  two  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 
Klectrlc  rates  in  New  York  City  now  cost  the 
average  consumer  eight  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hoiu-. 

"The  U.S.  market  for  satellite  powei 
stations  should  be  in  the  50-to-lOO-biUion- 
dollar-a-year  range  by  the  year  2000,"  pre- 
dicts O'Neill.  "This  may  be  one  of  the  more 
powerful  reasons  for  the  early  development 
of  space  colonies."  Glaser  adds:  "That  means 
we  could  become  a  different  civilization." 

TIME    TO    SWITCH    ON    THE    SVK 

This  visionary  concept  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  physicist  Freeman  Dyson:  total 
utilization  of  the  sun  to  power  an  advanced 
civilization. 

"The  only  limits  to  the  technological 
growth  of  a  society  are  Internal,"  argues 
Dyson,  a  resident  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vemced  Study  in  Princeton.  "A  society  has 
always  the  option  of  limiting  its  growth, 
either  by  conscious  decision  or  by  stagnation 
or  by  disinterest.  A  society  in  which  these 
Internal  limits  are  absent  may  continue  its 
growth  forever." 

Farfetched?  Perhaps,  not,  if  we  learn  to 
switch  on  more  of  the  sunshine  that  warms 
us  all,  and  make  the  sun  a  productive  fur- 
nace for  all  mankind. 


-  A  three-part  Skylab  presentation  appeared 
In  the  October  1974  National  Geographic. 


YOUNG  FARMERS  HOMESTEAD  ACT 
CITED  IN  PARADE  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record  several  edi- 


torials and  other  press  comments  sup- 
porting the  Young  Farmers  Homestead 
Act.  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  Sunday, 
March  7,  1976,  edition  of  Parade  maga- 
zine a  short  article  describing  the  act  in 
that  section  of  the  magazine  entitled, 
'Keeping  Up  With  Youth." 

Because  of  the  tremendous  nationwide 
circulation  of  this  publication  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  other  Senators 
the  growing  acceptance  of  this  concept 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

YoxTNG  Farmers 

Young  people  can  no  longer  afford  to  start 
8  farm  in  America.  The  "start-up"  cost  of  a 
farm  now  runs  as  much  as  $250,000,  which 
explains  why  the  average  age  of  an  American 
farmer  is  50.3  years. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D.,  S.  Dak.)  would 
like  to  see  more  young  people  become  inde- 
pendent farmers.  Accordingly,  he's  intro- 
duced The  Young  Parmer's  Homestead  Act, 
providing  for  a  branch  of  gov«»rnment  to 
purchase  farmland  and  lease  It  to  young 
farmers  for  five  to  seven  years. 

Under  McGovern's  plan,  at  the-^d  of  the 
lease  period,  the  young  farmer  woWId  pur- 
chase the  farm  on  a  20-year  plan  A  during 
which  time  he  or  she  would  repay 
purchase  price.  Interest  and  taxe 
the  20  years  expired,  the  farmer  w1 
required  to  refinance  the  balance 
ciallv. 
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THE  B-1 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
anticipation  of  the  debate  I  expect  will 
occm-  this  year  on  the  B-1,  I  wrote  to 
Gen.  RusseU  E.  Dougherty,  commander 
in  chief,  Strategic  Air  Command.  I 
asked  for  his  views  on  the  requirement 
for  the  B-1,  why  SAC  does  not  support 
the  various  alteiTiatives  to  the  B-1  that 
have  been  suggested,  the  value  of  keep- 
ing a  manned  system  as  part  of  the  stra- 
tegic equation,  and  any  other  points  he 
considered  to  be  relevant.  I  believe  tlie 
Congress  and  the  American  public 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  judgment 
of  the  one  professional  airman  that  has 
the  responsibility  to  assure  that  our 
strategic  force  can  accomplish  its  as- 
signed mission  if  ever  required.  As 
CINCSAC.  General  Eteugherty  com- 
mands all  of  our  strategic  bombers  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  which 
represents  two-thirds  oi  om*  strategic 
triad. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  most  interested 
to  note  that  General  Dougherty  consid- 
ers the  requirements  for  the  B-1  as  sub- 
ordinate to — and  flowing  from — a  more 
genuine  and  fundamental  U.S.  strategic 
requirement  for  a  fully  modern  manned 
penetrating  bomber.  He  stated  that  the 
manned  bomber  provides  the  broadest 
possible  spectrum  of  required  militarj' 
capabilities  and  offers  an  overall  flexi- 
bility of  choice  and  application  un- 
matched by  any  other  weapons  system. 

For  example,  the  manned  bomber  can : 
Cany  a  larger  number  of  weapons  tlian 
any  other  system,  achieve  unequalled  ac- 
curacies, provide  a  highly  visible  deter- 
rent force,  adapt  rapidly  to  negate  or 
avoid  unanticipated  defenses  and  other 
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threats,  provide  the  most  effective  and 
economical  way  to  redress  the  already 
serious — and  worsening — imbalance  in 
deliverable  megatonnage  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union,  be  used  repeatedly,  exploit 
superior  U.S.  technology  and  capability, 
and  survive  blunting  attacks. 

Most  importantly,  General  Dougherty 
reiterated  the  point  that  we  know  what 
we  can  do  with  a  manned  deliverj- 
system. 

Mr.  President,  as  regards  the  require- 
ment for  the  B-1,  General  Dougherty 
views  it  as  the  best  candidate  vehicle 
reasonably  available  to  satisfy  the  fu- 
ture requirement  for  a  modem  manned 
penetrating  bomber.  It  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  diversified  char- 
acteristics that  are  and  will  be  needed 
in  our  complementary  mix  of  strategic 
delivery  systems.  He  also  makes  the  point 
that  the  B-1  development  represents  a 
careful  blend  of  operational  require- 
ments, modem  technical  feasibility,  fis- 
cal constraint^  and  life-cycle  support 
considerations.  Also,  because  it  is  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  conceived,  developed, 
and  tested  as  it  has,  he  has  confidence 
that  it  will  perform  the  future  require- 
ments for  such  a  delivery  system  and 
provide  a  viable  system  mix. 

Mr.  President,  General  Dougherty  ad- 
dresses the  alternatives  to  the  B-1 
question  better  than  I  have  ever  seen 
it  done.  The  essence  of  his  position  is 
that  the  alternatives,  do  not  measure 
up  V  ith  those  of  us  who  must  maintain 
and  operate  our  deterrent  forces.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  especially  review 
this  aspect  of  hi.s  letter. 

In  summarj',  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagrues  in  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  judgments  of  Gen- 
eral Dougherty  represent  those  of  a  pro- 
fessional military  ofiBcer.  The  coimti-y 
has  placed  a  very  hea\T  responsibility 
on  this  dedicated  and  extremely  capable 
officer,  but  I  am  confident  he  can  handle 
that  responsibility,  provided  his  profes- 
sional judgments  are  followed. 

Therefore,  it  Ls  inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  would  want  to  use  anything  less 
than  the  best  judgment  available  on  this 
matter.  Just  as  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
second  best  in  our  strategic  military 
capability,  we  cannot  afford  to  use  a 
second  best  judgment  about  what  Ls  re- 
quired for  our  strategic  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  General  Dougherty 
and  his  reply  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U  S.    Sen.\te, 
CfiMMiTTEE    ON-    Armed    Services. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  3t.  1973. 
Gen.    RrssELi,    E.    EKjuchertt, 
CINC  Strategic  Air  Command . 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr. 

Dear  Ross;  As  In  past  year-.,  I  .»iiticlpate 
the  B-1  will  again  be  a  big  Issue  In  the  Con- 
gres^i  as  we  consider  this  FY  77  Defeasa 
biidt'et.  With  the  first  three  production  air- 
craft requested,  the  antl  B-1  arguments  wtll 
b?  especially  strong  In  an  attempt  to  pre- 
clude any  production  whatsoever.  I  am  sure 
It  will  also  be  argued  that  the  Congress,  by 
approving  the  B-1  procurement  request, 
would,  ill  effect,  be  making  the  production 
decision  scheduled  to  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defence  r;c"wt   November.  The  op- 


ponents, having  made  that  point,  might 
then  argue  that  approval  of  production 
funds  should,  therefore,  come  only  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  decision,  or  more  prop- 
erly In  the  FY  78  budget. 

Primarily,  though.  I  think  the  debate  will 
tenter  on  tae  requirement,  the  cost,  and  to 
£ome  citcnt,  on  the  total  number  of  B-l's 
In  the  program.  Others  wUl  question  whether 
ihe  B-1  Is  meeting  required  performance 
".peciflcatlons  and  point  out  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  flight  test  program  re- 
mains to  be  completed  prior  to  the  produc- 
tion decision  and  that  we  should  wait  and 
see  how  that  turns  out.  StUl  other.«i,  as  In 
the  past,  win  suggest  alternatives  to  the 
B-1,  presumably  cheaper  and  better,  that 
should  be  studied  prior  to  any  production 
decision,  lo  me.  these  are  merely  delaying 
tactics,  and  none  of  the  antl  B-1  arguments 
will  be  new.  We  have  heard  them  all  before. 

Nevertheles.s.  as  we  move  Into  this  debate. 
It  wUl  be  helpful  to  have  your  views  tka 
CINCSAC  on  the  requirement  for  the  B-1 
and  why  the  conunand  does  not  support  the 
varloas  alternatives  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. In  addition,  you  might  Include  your 
view.-,  as  to  the  value  of  keeping  a  manned 
system  as  part  of  the  strategic  equation.  Also, 
plea-^e  add  ar.y  other  comments  that  you 
feel  I  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate. 
Plea.se  keep  your  remarks  unclassified  since 
I  want  them  to  be  able  to  have  the  widest 
possible  distribution. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  at  your 
?ftrllest  convenience. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Babby  Coldwatzx. 

Drp.\r.T>:ENT    of    tiie    Am    Forc«, 

HEAlKJfABrEES         StRITECIC         AH 

Command. 
Ofuft   Air  For.  e   Bane,  Nebr.,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1976. 
Hon.  Barrt  Goldwaier, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa  fiimjton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Colowater:  In  your  letter 
of  31  January  1976  you  outlined  the  nature 
of  the  principal  Issues  you  foresee  in  Oan- 
gres-slonal  consideration  of  the  FY77  Defense 
budget,  with  focus  on  those  associated  with 
the  B-1  procurement  request  In  the  Presi- 
dents budget.  You  indicated  that  It  would 
be  helpful  In  your  deliberations  within  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate 
to  have  my  views,  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
Strategic  Air  Command,  on:  (1)  the  require- 
ment for  the  B-1;  (2)  why  Strategic  Air 
Command  does  not  support  the  various  alter- 
natives to  the  B-1  that  have  been  suggested; 
(  3  I  the  value  of  keeping  a  manned  system  as 
part  of  the  strategic  equation;  and  (4)  any 
other  matters  that  I  consider  relevant  to  your 
deliberations. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
tliese  Impvortant  Issues  and  am  pleased  to 
provide  my  views  as  requested — views  that 
you  should  feel  to  use  as  you  and  your  col- 
leagues lu  the  Senate  see  fit. 

If  you  would  Indulge  me  In  a  reordering  of 
the  questions  you  have  poeed.  I  would  first 
like  to  address  the  'value  of  keeping  a  man- 
ned system  as  part  of  the  strategic  equa- 
tion"— for  I  consider  the  "requirement  for 
the  B-l"  as  subordinate  to  (and  flowing 
from)  a  more  generic  and  fundamental  U.S. 
Strategic  Requirement  for  a  fully  modern 
manned  penetraltng  bomber: 

If  deterrence  of  attempted  coercion,  lu- 
timlda'ion,  nr  direct  attack  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  (and  those  allies 
we  choo.se  to  ajssoclate  with  our  vital  national 
interests)  is  to  remain  the  basic  tenet  of  our 
national  security  policy,  XJ3.  authorities  must 
continue  :o  have  the  assurance  of  a  panoply 
of  relevant  nnd  diversified  military  capabili- 
ties »h:\-   ^sn   ?r.pport  them  In  any  and  all 


actions  necessary  to  preserve  that  sover- 
eignty ...  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances of  confrontation. 

A  hardened,  long-range,  manned  penetrat- 
ing bomber  offers  a  uniquely  capable  and  de- 
pendable strategic  delivery  system  that 
spreads  Itself  reliably  and  capably  across  the 
broadest  possible  spectrum  of  those  required 
mlUta'y  capabilities.  When  completely  mod- 
ernized and  manned  with  BklUed,  ingenious 
military  crews,  such  a  penetrating  bomber 
offers  the  United  States  an  overall  flexibility 
of  choice  and  application  that  Is  unmatched 
by  any  other  weapons  system.  It  can: 

Carry  a  larger  number  of  weapons  (con- 
ventional or  nuclear)  than  any  other  stra- 
tegic delivery  system — to  any  fixed  targets, 
anywhere,  under  a  wide  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

Achieve  unequalled  accuracies  in  long- 
range  delivery  under  all  circumstances;  and. 
through  self-contamed  sensors,  offers  our 
only  long-range  capablUty  against  mobUe  or 
Imprecisely  located  targets. 

Provide  a  highly  visible  deterrent  force, 
one  can  be  used  as  a  recognizable  expression 
of  national  determination  and  resolve  In 
either  preplanned  or  ad  hoc  contingency 
situations. 

Accommodate  (or  readily  be  adapted  to) 
the  delivery  of  multiple  types  of  conveji- 
tlonal  and  nuclear  weapons — highly  accura'c 
gravity  delivered,  standoff-launched  cruise, 
ballistic,  seml-balllstlc,  or  defensive  weap- 
ons— In  large  quantities,  for  multiple  or  .*- 
lectlve  delivery. 

Through  design  growth  characterlstlcr-, 
adapt  rapidly  In  tactics  and  or  avionics  to 
negate  or  avoid  utiantlclpated  defenses  and 
other  threats. 

Drive  an  enemy  requirement  for  extensive 
diversion  of  his  resources  to  defensive  (vice 
offensive)  systems — but  stlU  can  be  designed 
with  the  flexibility  to  penetrate  those  de- 
fenses if  penetration  Is  required  for 
assurance. 

Provide  us  the  most  effective  and  economi- 
cal way  to  redress  the  already  serious  (and 
worsening)  imbalance  In  deliverable  mega- 
tonnage vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union. 

Provide  a  simultaneous  capability  for  long- 
range,  real  (or  near  real)  time  strike  assess- 
ment deep  within  enemy  territory  with  the 
flexibility  of  striking  alternate  planned  tar- 
gets or  withholding  unnecessary  attacks  and 
retaining  weapons. 

Be  launched  as  a  visible  expression  of 
active  deterrence,  yet  be  recaUed  without  ex- 
penditure of  ordnance,  even  after  launch, 
should  the  deterrent  objectives  be  achieved. 

Provide  our  nation  an  assured  capability 
to  extract  severe  penalties  on  an  enemy 
.society,  regardless  of  any  unexpected  degra- 
dation or  blunting  of  our  SLBM  or  ICBM 
force;  thus  providing  Insurance  against  un- 
expected defenses  or  failure  of  any  aspect 
of  our  strategic  ballistic  missile  systems. 

Be  used  repeatedly.  Depending  on  the 
nature  of  conflict,  substantial  recovery  can 
be  anticipated — thus  enabling  rearming  and 
reuse  for  any  required  strategic  purpose  In 
subsequent  warfightlng  or  war  terminating 
activities. 

E.xploit  superior  U.S.  technology  and  capa- 
bility; for  we  can  build,  maintain  and  oper- 
ate a  flexible,  modern  delivery  system  of  this 
type  better  than  any  potential  adversary. 

Be  applied  across  the  spectrum  of  military 
capabUltles — and  is  unlqely  useful  for  an 
Infinite  number  of  lesser  conthigeucy  mis- 
sions; without  loss  of  ultimate  capability  as 
a  major  delivery  system  for  large  nuclear 
payloads. 

Survive  blunting  attacks  and  reliably  be 
protected  from  destruction  on  the  ground 
through  tried,  proven  launch  procedures  of 
Strategic  Air  Command,  adapted  to  reason- 
able expectations  of  our  modern  detection 
and   warning  systems. 

We  know  what  we  can  do  with  a  manned 
delivery  system.  With  a  modernized  manned 
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penetrating  delivery  system  in  our  mix  oi 
major  strategic  weapons  systems,  we  are 
confident  of  our  ability  to  ooatlnue  to  pro- 
vide our  National  Authorities  aasunnce  of  a 
viable  deterrent  posture,  under  all  circum- 
stances of  threat  or  attack.  Without  it,  we 
are  not  confident  that  we  can  provide  such 
assurances  In  the  f  uttire. 

Turning  now  to  my  views  on  the  require- 
ment for  the  B-1  (and  I  will  not  repeat  the 
statistics  and  details  of  program  character- 
istics, costs,  etc.  which  are  matters  of  record 
with  the  Congress)  : 

Simply  stated,  I  view  the  B-1  as  the  best 
candidate  vehicle  reasonably  available  to 
satisfy  the  future  requirement  for  a  modem 
manned  penetrating  bomber — and  to  provide 
the  UJS.  with  the  diversified  characterlfltlcs 
that  are  and  will  be  needed  in  our  comple- 
mentary mix  of  strategic  delivery  systems. 
Not  only  do  I  view  it  as  the  best,  I  do  not 
see  any  other  comparable  system  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  tills  Job  as  I 
think  it  must  be  done  for  assurance — or  for 
long-term  econom^ics. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  B-1,  as  It  has 
evolved,  will  provide  our  nation  with  tha 
most  efficient  and  effective  manned  pene- 
trating weapons  system  ever  oonoelTed.  It 
win  accomplish  the  varied  mlaslons  that 
could  be  required  of  it  with  an  aasuranoe 
we  do  not  believe  possible  In  other  alterna- 
tives that  have  been  proposed  and  conalderad. 

Strategic  weapons  planning  is  dynamic, 
complex,  and  demanding.  In  the  thirty  year 
experience  of  Strategic  Air  Ckmmand  with 
such  planning  and  with  the  analyaea  of  the 
plans  for  efficiency  and  completeness,  SAO 
achieved  a  measure  of  expertise  in  applying 
strategic  weapons  systems  to  the  Joto  to  be 
done  that  is  unparalleled.  Whan  that  vxptfr- 
tlse  is  applied  to  the  future  problema  <a 
maintaining  a  credible  strat^lc  deterrent 
force,  the  performance  characteristics  of  such 
a  force  containing  the  B-1  clearly  exceed 
those  of  a  force  mix  of  other,  alternative 
weapons  systems.  These  expert  analyses  sup- 
port our  individual  judgments  that  no  other 
system  reasonably  available  to  us  will  do 
the  job  as  well,  as  efficiently,  or  as  long  into 
the  future  as  will  the  B-1. 

As  we  now  have  it,  the  B-1  development 
represents  a  careful  blend  of  operational  re- 
quirements, modern  technological  feasibil- 
ity, fiscal  constraints  and  llfe-cjrcle  support 
considerations.  It  is  a  real  thing — a  modem 
manned  penetrating  bomber  that  has  been 
conceived,  developed  and  tested  to  the  point 
that  we  are  confident  that  It  will  perform 
the  future  requirements  for  such  a  delivery 
system  and  give  us  a  viable  weapon  system 
mix.  It  Is  not  a  paper  study  or  a  theoretical 
analysis  of  what  might  be  or  what  might 
satisfy  future  requirements.  The  B-1  Is  here, 
it  is  timely,  and  it  is  competent — ^postulated 
alternatives  meet  none  of  those  criteria. 

Your  third  question  Is  "Why  Strategic  Air 
Command  does  not  support  the  various  alter- 
natives to  the  B-1  that  have  been  suggested?" 
You  rre  correct,  we  have  not  supported  those 
alternatives  for  the  overall  reason  that  none 
of  them  has  stood  the  tests  of  long-term  suf- 
ficiency, cost  effectiveness,  or  supportablllty 
over  the  years  ahead.  They  may  have  superfi- 
cial or  analytical  appeal  to  some,  but  they 
don't  measure  up  with  those  of  us  who  must 
maintain  and  operate  our  deterrent  forces. 

To  some  degree,  all  the  alternatives  sug- 
gested are  either  an  upgrading  of  existing 
equipment  that  offers  expensive  short-term 
Improvement  without  long-term  sufficiency, 
or  Inadequate  performance  to  remain  viable 
under    anticipated    high    threat    situations. 

The  variotTS  models  of  the  B-52  have  pro- 
vided us  a  magnificent  penetrating  bomber; 
its  design  has  given  us  the  Inherent  growth 
potential  to  adapt  to  changed  penetration 
tactics,  offensive  and  defensive  avionics  en- 
hancement, and  to  accommodate  to  im- 
proved tyi>es  of  air-launched  mlssUes  and 
bombs.  But  the  operational  B-52  has  carried 


a  primary  deterrent  load  for  over  20  years, 
and  its  ability  to  adapt  to  change  and  mod- 
ification is  not  infinite — regardless  of  its 
sterling  performance  throughout  those  two 
decades.  The  basic  B-S2  technology  is  that 
of  the  1960s.  The  aircraft  is  soft  to  blast 
effects;  its  launch  and  escape  time  is  rela- 
tively long;  Its  radar  reflectivity  Is  great;  it 
lias  no  supersonic  capability;  it  cannot  pene- 
trate at  extremely  low  altitudes;  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  man  and  maintain;  its  design 
cliaracterlBtlcs  preclude  flexibility  In  dis- 
persal and  deployment.  Importantly,  even 
though  modified  and  upgraded,  it  would  be 
percetved  as  "nothing  new"  in  the  dynamics 
of  deterrence.  * 

Our  serious  study  of  the  major  B-52  mod- 
ifications proposed  as  an  alternative  to  the 
B-1  procurement  (e.g.,  larger  engines,  re- 
designed wing,  fuselage  extension,  etc.)  leads 
MB  to  the  reasoned  conclusion  that  these  Im- 
provements will  not  provide  the  modem 
characteristics  needed  for  the  future  and  are, 
in  sum,  expensive  stopgap  measures  that 
would  provide  neither  an  adequate  nor  a  cost 
effective,  long-term  vehicle  to  do  what  we 
see  as  required.  While  I  cotUd  support  these 
B-Sa  modifications  as  desirable  to  upgrade 
its  viability  during  the  remaining  time  It  is 
part  of  our  strategic  for'-e,  they  do  not  offset 
or  obviate  the  requirement  for  the  B-1.  Also, 
such  an  extensive  modification  program 
would  cause  a  protracted  reduction  in  our 
operational  bomber  Inventory  when  the  need 
for  these  delivery  systems  is  Increasing. 

One  of  the  principal  alternatives  that  has 
t>een  advanced  is  an  improved  and  enlarged 
version  of  the  FB-lll.  This  alternative  has 
the  initial  appeal  of  offering  a  more  modem 
and  higher  pal ormance  penetrator  since  the 
FB-lll  Is  basically  a  hard  and  fast  aircraft 
wltti  low  radar  refiecttvlty.  However,  our  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  the  various  proposals  for 
FB-Ill  upgrade  has  led  to  the  concltision 
that  the  extensive  modification  required  to 
make  the  FB-lll  comparable  to  the  B-l 
would  be,  in  effect,  an  entirely  new  aircraft 
with  all  the  expense,  time,  and  testing  re- 
quired. The  basic  FB-lll  design  is  already 
an  ad^tation  of  a  fighter /bomber  aircraft; 
and  it  does  not  have  the  growth  potential  to 
compete,  efficiently,  with  the  B-l  without 
such  a  major  redesign  that,  in  effect,  it  is  a 
new  aircraft. 

In  our  view,  the  redesign  suggestions  that 
have  been  advanced  leave  iis  with  an  air- 
craft that  laclcs  growth  potential,  does  not 
have  the  desired  low-level  range  and  pay- 
load  characteristics;  and,  in  order  to  do  the 
job  required,  would  have  to  be  procured, 
manned,  and  supported  in  such  lp.rge  num- 
bers that  it  is  neither  an  economical  nor 
efficient  long-term  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed B-l  force. 

As  respected  as  the  FB-lll  is  within 
Strategic  Air  Command's  manned  penetrat- 
ing bomber  force,  we  have  a  pragmatic  recog- 
nition of  its  limitations  in  si2«  and  range, 
neither  of  which  can  adequately  be  overcome 
by  modification.  In  fact,  and  In  perception, 
such  an  alternative  is  considered  inadequate 
for  the  future  requirements  of  our  manned 
bomber  force. 

The  other  alternative  that  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  and  support  of  some 
analysts  is  a  large,  "stand-off"  aircraft  armed 
with  air  launched  cruise  missiles.  Standing 
alone  as  an  alternative  for  the  B-l,  I  think 
this  approach  to  solving  our  complex  future 
problems  of  deterrence  would  be  extremely 
dangerous,  if  not  ineffective  and  grossly  defi- 
cient. The  concept  of  an  air  launched  cruise 
missile  does  have  appeal  to  us,  however,  as  a 
secondary  and  lesser  included  mode  of  attack 
for  use  within  our  overall  strategic  force  mix. 
This  weapons  development  offers  the  pos- 
sibility in  the  future  for  compensating  an  in- 
ability to  attack  an  expanding  enemy  target 
system  with  a  limited  number  of  delivery  ve- 
hicles tlirough  the  extended  us  of  obsolesclng 


penetrating  bombers  (e.g.,  the  early  models  of 
the  B-52)  tliat  in  future  yean  may  no  longer 
have  a  Iiigh  probability  oS  being  able  suc- 
cessfully to  penetrate  in  depth.  Su^  weapons 
could  t>e  useful  in  low  threat  areas  and  con- 
tingency situations  to  degrade  peripheral  de- 
fenses and  attack  shallow  targets,  provide  in- 
terdiction support  in  land  or  sea  areas,  there- 
by augmenting  the  potential  firepower  of  our 
primary  manned  penetrating  forces. 

As  an  alternative  for  the  B-l,  the  concept 
suffers  from  serious  Infiexibility  since  the 
stand-off  aircraft  are,  by  design,  unable  to 
penetrate  under  any  circumstances;  tlie  re- 
sult Is  a  serious  erosion  of  fiexibillty  and 
overall  cai>ability  In  our  manned  lx>mber 
force.  A  penetrating  bomber  can  always  be 
adapted  to  utilize  and  exploit  any  advantages 
of  a  stand-off  air  launched  cruise  missile, 
while  still  retaining  the  important  advan- 
tage of  not  being  limited  to  a  stand-off  role 
and  being  able  to  extract  high  levels  of  dam- 
age against  deep  targets,  including  those  re- 
quiring a  high  order  of  accuracy  and  yield 
to  achieve  reasonable  damage  levels. 

The  question  of  vulnerability  of  a  large 
stand-off  missile  launching  aircraft  is.  In  it- 
self, sufficient  tar  us  lo  discount  this  as  a 
primary  weapons  delivery  mode  for  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  Its  patent  lack  of  credibility  in 
future  years  would  seriously  (if  not  totally) 
degrade  its  deterrent  value. 

The  air  launched  cruise  missile  Is  viewed 
by  us  as  a  potentially  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
total  force  flexibility  to  hande  a  constanUy 
expanding  threat  and  target  system  and,  pos- 
sibly, as  an  economical,  efficient  way  to  chal- 
lenge an  enemy  to  maintain  expensive  area 
and  terminal  defenses — thus  diverting  re- 
source allocation  from  his  offensive  capabili- 
ties against  us.  It  Is  not  yet  tested;  its  opera- 
tional utility,  accuracy,  cost  and  efficiency 
stand  as  important  unknowns. 

I  would  advise  those  In  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  overall  deterrent  and  de- 
fensive capabilities  not  to  pursue  this  alter- 
native except  as  an  additive  capability  for 
possible  use  In  future  years — it  is  not  ade- 
quate as  a  primary  weapons  system  for  de- 
terrence. 

You  have  courteously  offered  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  "any  other  comments"  that 
I  .consider  relevant  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues' determinations  on  the  B-l  Issue.  I 
would  like  to  accept  this  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  relative  cost  of  the  B-l; 
for  I,  as  any  responsible  American,  recognize 
the  Impact  of  such  an  expensive  weapons 
system  on  our  national  budget  and  our  na- 
tion's fiscal  resources. 

At  the  outset,  I  am  reminded  that  much 
of  the  cost  of  this  long-term  production  pro- 
gram will  be  returned  to  our  nation's  econ- 
omy (and  our  Treasury)  in  the  form  of 
wages,  goods,  services  and  tax  receipts  gen- 
erated through  classic  economic  multiplier 
effects.  Notwlttistanding  tnese  economic  re- 
alities, however.  I  think  the  overall  cost  of 
the  program,  which  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
many  opponents,  must  be  placed  in  perspec- 
tive in  order  to  be  understood;  i  e.. 

In  describmg  the  critical  role  of  our  na- 
tion's strategic  forces.  Secretary  Rumsfeld 
said  (in  his  1977  Defense  Repojt)  :  "Without 
the  foundation  of  adequate  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  the  United  States  and  Its  Allies  can- 
not hope  to  deter  aggression  aCd  contribute 
to  some  semblance  of  international  stabil- 
ity. .  .  ."  Within  the  context  of  that  critical, 
central  role  for  our  strategic  forces,  the  cost 
of  those  forces  (Air  Force,  Navy,  Army — 
offensive  and  defensive — procurement,  O&M. 
personnel,  RDT&E,  and  military  construc- 
tion) is  seen  in  perspective  as  but  a  small 
fraction  of  our  present  and  projected  total 
obligational  authority  (in  constant  FY77  dol- 
lars) in  the  DOD  budgets  for  1977-1980  (i.e., 
1977—9.1%:  197S— 9.5%;  1979—9.5%:  1980— 
10.5  "c ) .  These  projections  Include  the  antici- 
pated B-l  procurement  requests. 
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In  my  view,  there  Is  no  weapons  delivery 
system  program  that  is  more  Important,  more 
critical,  or  offers  more  deterrent  utility  with- 
in the  total  mis  of  our  strategic  forces  than 
the  B-1.  Without  such  a  capable,  flexible. 
and  visible  strategic  weapons  delivery  sj'stem, 
our  deterrent  forces  would  be  seriously  de- 
ficient across  the  potential  speotnim  of  con- 
frontation and/or  conflict.  Yet.  the  widely 
publicized  "20  billion  dollar"  B- 1  program  ap- 
pears In  far  better  perspective  if  It  is  viewed 
a.3  a  percentage  of  the  DOD  b\idget  requests 
la  these  year- :  i  e  .  1977 — 14  ;  I'i78  — I  7  : 
1979—2.1';  ;   1^80—2  0'  , 

In  the  context  of  if;  ceii*:al  in'.p"irtai"'e  *o 
our  nation's  future  security— and  as  an  av- 
erage of  1  95  of  our  expected  DOD  "judgei 
requests  during  tht'-e  years — the  ■"20  billion 
dollar  B-1  program"  appears  Tar  more  under- 
staiidab'.e  to  n-.e  .  .  .  and.  I  hope,  to  the 
Coiigret^s  and  the  uaMo.i 

In  sum.  I  see  no  real  alternative  to  ihe  B  1 
from  among  the  -uggesiious  that  have  been 
advanced.  If  we  are  denied  timely  production 
of  this  aircraft  and  rapid  intrcKlucti.-in  of  the 
B-1  Into  our  operational  inveutnrv.  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  nation's  deterrent  force  mix 
socu  will  be  .-erluusiy  deflclent  In  it.s  ahlllty 
to  maintain  an  erisential  balance— real  or 
perceived— w;th  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

Respect  fiMy. 

RrSSE!  L   E.   Dol'GHtRTY. 

Genc-a:   I'SAF.  Ccm manner  :i  Ch  -rf^ 


COST  OP  WHITE  HOUSE  CONSUMER 
CONFERENCES    AND   HEARINGS 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  head  off  public  support  for  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  which  Con- 
gress wants  to  establish.  President  Ford 
has  instituted  his  own  consumer  repre- 
sentation plans  in  17  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Two  months  ago,  I  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent for  those  plans,  which  I  called  an 
eyewash  and  a  fraud  on  the  consumer. 
I  also  complained  that  the  President  was 
spending  too  much  Federal  money  to  sell 
his  program  through  a  series  of  con- 
sumer road  shows  which  began  in  Chi- 
cago in  mid-January. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  now  calculated  the  exact 
cost  of  the  15  pubUc  hearings  at  $585,591. 

Now  $585,000  win  not  break  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  I  realize,  Mr.  President.  We 
probably  spend  more  each  year  just  to 
keep  the  generals  at  the  Pentagon  in  golf 
balls.  But  at  a  time  when  the  White 
House,  without  any  backup  data.  U  label- 
ing the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  as 
an  extravagance,  one  wonders  how  he 
can  justify  such  an  expense. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers money  by  reducing  the  number  of 
Government-sanctioned  ripoffs  perpe- 
trated on  all  consumers,  and  thus  all 
taxpayers.  In  the  long  run.  I  am  sure  the 
American  public  will  come  to  look  on  the 
CPA  the  way  it  looks  upon  any  effective 
Government  agency  actively  engaged  in 
the  protection  of  its  economic  interests 
and  physical  wellbelng. 

Good  lawyers,  including  some  expen- 
sive ones,  can  save  their  clients  a  bundle 
of  money,  and  most  people  who  can  af- 
ford good  legal  representation  know  that 
their  legal  fees  are  a  smart  Investment. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency — designed   to  be  an 


aggressive,  effective,  well-staffed  con- 
sumer advocate  in  a  government  which 
has  lost  touch  with  the  average  Ameri- 
can household. 

The  Ford  consumer  plan  will  not  do 
that.  Mr,  President,  because  the  17  con- 
sumer advocates  will  not  have  a  free 
hand  to  represent  the  public,  and  be- 
cause mar\j'  of  the  most  important  regu- 
latory agencies  have  been  excluded  from 
the  plan.  Tlie  lawyer  analogy  I  think  can 
be  extended:  If  you  are  not  willing  to  pay 
for  effective  representation,  you  are 
probably  going  to  lo.se  in  court,  lose  out 
of  court,  and  lose  money  in  the  long  run. 
In  thLs  case,  the  lo-er  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can coiviumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unaiumous  con- 
sent tliat  the  GAO  cost  breakdown  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There    being   no   objection,    the    cost 
bve;ikdo\vn  was  ordered  to  be  prir.ted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
C"ST    OF   WfirrE   HorsE    CoNsr.MtB    Confeb- 

ENl'E.S      AND     Hr^RItVlS.      J^WCARY     AND     FEB- 
R'JASV     1976 

OFFICE  OF  CONSCldCa  AFiAtRS.  OCA  DEPART- 
MENT OF  UE.\I.TU.  EDfC  VTION.  .\N»  WF.LF.\RE: — - 
HLW 

OCA.  in  addition  to  advising  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  on  consumer  related  poUcies  and 
programs,  constitutes  the  staff  ot  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con-sumer 
Affairs.  CX^A  did  most  of  the  central  plan- 
ning and  administrative  work  for  the  con- 
ferences. To  pay  for  the  commcwx  expenses 
of  the  conferences  such  as  printing  post- 
age, travel  of  White  House  staff,  and  the  ren- 
tal of  facilities,  OCA  requested  15  of  the 
agencies  to  transfer  $15,000  each  to  a  fund 
maintained  by  HEW.  one  agency  was  re- 
quested to  transfer  •11.000  and  one  to 
transfer  $20,000.  All  of  the  agencies  except 
one  (Justice)  made  the  transfers  as  re- 
quested to  HEW.  The  funds  transferred 
were  deposited  In  the  appropriation  account 
7.563901.  Consolidated  Working  Fund,  Health, 
Educati.in.  and  Welfare  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, fiscal  year  1976.  As  of  February  20, 
1976.  this  account  had  been  charged  with 
actual  costs  of  about  $32,000  and  estimated 
cost.s  of  about  $157,000  or  a  total  of  about 
$189  000.  We  were  advised  by  OCA  that  these 
costs  do  not  Include  costs  that  may  be  in- 
curred  for   the  Washington,  D.C.,   hearings. 

rnsTS    ITfCtJRRED    BY    nZLD    ORCANIZATTONS    rO« 
THE  NINE  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  common  expenses  dis- 
cussed above,  the  agencies  also  incurred 
cotiia  for  salaries,  travel,  and  some  other 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  regional 
conferences.  The  Federal  Executive  Boards 
composed  of  the  heads  of  Federal  field  of» 
flees,  in  each  of  the  cities  in  which  a  con- 
ference was  held  assisted  In  organizing  the 
conferences  and  provided  CXJA  with  the  fol- 
lowing Information  on  the  costs  incurred 
hv  the  field  organizations  in  connection  with 
tliese  conferences. 


— . ^ 

Atlanta,  G« .......  Jll,429 

Boston,  Mass 14,149 

Chicago,  111 20,044 

Denver,  Colo  15,968 

Houston,  Tox 12.0P5 

Kansas  City.  Mo 5,347 

Lof  Angeies,  Calif 27,986 

PhiUdtlphia.  Pa 16,965 

S.in  Fraicisco,  Calif 27,138 

Total 1SI.02> 


Travel 

and 

trans- 

pOlld- 

lion 

Olnei 

Total 

1612 

)607 

$12,648 

330 

214 

14.693 

904 

6,660 

27,608 

271 

16,  239 

533 

1,369 

13,907 
5.347 

2.078 

280 

30,344 

360 

12 

17,337 

1.729 

3,226 

32,091 

6.54«    12,63a    170.214 


COSTS  INCtTlRED 
NIZ.\TION3  FOR 
ENCES 
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bt     hxadqitarters'    oaca- 
:he  nime  begionai.  conixr- 


ihe  participating  agencies  provided  us 
with  the  following  Information  on  the  costs 
Incurred  by  their  headquarters'  organtea- 
tion.s  In  connection  with  the  regional  con- 
ferences. 


Agency 


Travel 

and 

trans- 

parta- 

SaUii.         tiMi      Oth«[ 


Tu^jl 


*h,iehou5e.              .   .  U$,334 $16,334 

AgiKullure 7,407  $8,347  $1,752      17,506 

Coiiimerre .^      5.298  5.686  1,5;0      12  504 

Defense ?,  904  2,47b  l,?ni        6  581 

tiierpv  Research  and 

D<  (Clupnient  Adnin.'s- 

lialKMi  .  4,4,0  3.  C62  7, '.,32 
E  ivircnnientdl  Protection 

Agency  .  9, 350  2  500  2  600  14,  (50 
Fetlersl  f  neiR< 

AamidisltHtiaii  ^  204  4.452  354  10.0;0 
GeneialSerticPs 

Adtninistraticn  .  3  4;?  1.731  2.142  7.3C0 
Health  Education,  ar,i\ 

Wetfere.  .  4?  840  4  057  1.848  48,745 
H(.u«n£  and  Urban 

DevetopmeHl 1  4;i  2  904  4,375 

Inteiiot 4.265  3.677  357       8.299 

Justice 11.311  1,807  425      13  543 

Labor     .       . 3,556  4,768  406        8,730 

Small  Business 

AdmiiMstiaUon  < 2,238  2,183 4,421 

State 2,010  3.665 5,675 

Transportation 3.651  2,J17  2,008       8,576 

Treasury. 2,366  5,883 8,249 

Veterans' Administration.  624  1,422  5.422       7,461 

ToUI 128,726  61.537  20.035    210.298 


>  informatio*  tor  this  .i^ncy  obtained  by  phone,  confirreini 
letter  to  b«  sent. 

WASHTNGTON,    D.C.,    PITBLIC    VOUXXUGa 

The  agencies  provided  us  with  the  follow- 
ing luforDiation  on  the  estimated  costs  of 
the  February  heAriugs. 


Agency 

Salaries 

Other 

ToW 

While  House 

$250 

$250 

Agriculture. 

ISO 

$196 

376 

Defense . 

301 

1,044 

1,345 

Energy  Research  and  Oeyelopment 

AdmiMstiation 

436 
2,000 

218 
500 

654 

Environmental  Protection  Agency... 

2,500 

Federal  Energy  Adminiitration 

949 

500 

1,449 

General  Servicin  AdmmietralkMi 

527 

100 

627 

Health,  Educabon,  and  Welfare 

465 

465 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. . . 

309 

309 

Interior 

284 

3 

287 

Justice. 

625 

1,275 

1,'900 

Lebor 

376 

869 

1,245 

State 

145 

$00 

1,D4S 

Treasportatioa 

491 

750 

1,241 

Treasury 

110 

200 

310 

Veterans' Adminittration 

1,717 

359 

2,078 

Total! 

9,165 

6,914 

16,079 

■  Department  of  Commerce  end  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
stration  have  not  as  yet  furnished  the  informatioe  requested 

t 

SUMMARY 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  in- 
formation provided  to  us  to  date  on  the  ac- 
tual or  estimated  costs  Incurred  for  the  con- 
sumer conferences  and  hearings. 

Common  expenses *189.0CO 

Field    organizations     for     regional 

conferences 170,214 

Headquarters  organlzaiions  for  re- 
gional conferences 210,298 

PubUc  hearings  Washington,  D.C--  16,079 

To'al    585.591 


TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  FORESTRY 
POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Friday,  Senator  HtrMPHRST,  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  and  I  Introduced  Senate 
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blU  S091.  to  uauoA  tlM  Jnttesi  JuA 
RangalMMl  Bcaaw&bl*  Bafoonpas  Flan- 
nlncActoCUM. 

Thi»  mudk-naeded  latiriatlnw  «Mli 
upon  Che  Seontaty  ct  AgrisidMre  to  de- 
velop a  modeni.  sdenttOeaily  wenoA  na- 
tional f ocesUy  policy  vtthin  ttib  fnoe- 
work  of  tlie  caDgresstaial  set.  And. 
pending  the  Secretazy's  actlaD,  it  would 
provide  a  tempozaiy  lagWattve  sub- 
stitute for  sercral  Toy  unf ortunate  Fed- 
eral court  decisions  respectinc  our  na- 
tional f  onstB. 

NeedteBB  to  say,  the  wise  management 
and  conswvBtion  of  our  country's  Tata- 
able  forest  resources  are  matters  of  great 
importance  and  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. And,  it  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  supiiort  for 
Senate  bill  S091.  No  Senator  wants  to  en- 
courage irresponsible  managwnent  of 
our  country's  beautiful  and  hl^ily  pro- 
ductive forests.  On  the  other  band  aB  of 
us  should  be  mindful  that,  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  Federal  court  declsian,  the  for- 
est resources  of  this  land  are  burdened 
with  hopefully  outdated  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  ingdres  80  years  of  forest  re- 
search and  wlxich  is  blind  to  the  devdop- 
ment  of  forest  management  as  a  seienoe. 

The  absence  of  a  sound  national  tor- 
estry  piMcy  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion  modem  advances  in  sflvlcultnral 
technology  poses  a  direct  threat  not  only 
to  this  coimb7*s  forests  and  woodlands, 
but  will  cause  an  increasins^  heavy  bur- 
den to  fall  upon  the  already  hard- 
pressed  consumers  all  across  this  land. 

The  controversial  ciu-tailment  d  sales 
of  timber  from  a  number  of  our  national 
forests  mandated  by  the  Federal  eonxts 
threaten  to  create  economic  disruptions 
which  wHl  adversely  imi>act  upon  every 
American— including  those  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  are  employed  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  man&g^nent  of  our  f<ttC6tB  and 
the  additional  himdreds  of  thousands 
who  earn  their  livings  tn  the  manufac- 
ture and  merchandising  of  wood  fiber 
products,  "niese  are  citizens  who  are 
strl\ing  in  the  face  of  contintied  Infla- 
tion and  economic  vmcertainty  to  pro- 
vide a  livelihood  for  their  families  and  to 
educate  their  children  so  that  the  next 
generation  may  have  a  better  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  affecting 
tlie  htmdreds  of  thousands  onployed  in 
the  forestry  and  wood  products  taidus- 
tries,  the  absence  of  soimd  forestry 
policy  threatens  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican with  the  additional  burdcm  of  mas- 
sive shortages  and  spiraling  prices  for 
v>ood.  housing,  paper  and  the  thousands 
of  other  products  of  the  forest  which  we 
nil  use  every  day. 

The  resulting  timber  sliortage  will 
moan  higher  prices  and  gi-eater  pressures 
to  use  substitute  materials  for  home  con- 
struction and  other  products  such  as 
steel  and  plastics  which  are  not  renew- 
able resources  of  this  country.  There  is 
evidence  of  Increasing  scarity  of  min- 
erals and  sources  of  energy  such  as  natu- 
ral gas  and  petrcfleum  that  are  needed  to 
convert  minerals  into  usable  products. 
Thus,  the  long  period  of  relative  price 
stability  that  has  characterized  many  of 
the  materials  that  compete  with  timber 
could  come  to  an  end. 

In  a  rising  demand  market  such  as  we 
ii :e  beginning  to  experience,  the  cortM^- 
CXXII 362-  Part  5 


tfttan  for  standing  timber  is  great  Bla- 
ding tat  aenSaULB  stonoage  wDl 
late,  raUtoK  prices  for  all  fiber  pvo- 
Thec^tte.  a  reauUJng  Inexeate  In 
pdeea  of  an  pmdncts  made  ttfm  wood 
Js  Inevltalde.  In  five  Appaladilans  alone. 
Oie  fWnftn««nm  of  the  aawtbnber  from 
the  nine  naMftnal  forests  in  nortb  Caro- 
JbiK  South  r^rpW"*!,  THzglnia,  and  West 
"Vlxglnla  Is  appioxmately  200  milUcni 
board  leet  annually. 

Hit  environmental  lmi>act  is  also  un- 
acceptable. Increasingly  heavy  demand 
on  private  forest  lands  win  lesiHt  in  pre- 
mature cutting  and  overcutting  on  all 
available  lands. 

Indeed,  without  prompt  congressional 
action,  this  Nation  wUl  suffer  a  timlier 
supply  crisis  fully  as  disruptive  as  the 
fuel  and  energy  crisis  whose  effects  we 
still  fe^  It  simply  makes  no  sense  for 
the  Congress  to  permit  and  condone  ar- 
tificial and  Heedless  scarcities  of  pro- 
ducts which  are  in  such  hlfi^  demand  by 
the  fA'^qi'nW  public  Until  the  Congress 
enacts  i«»g^iai^^t«n  to  ensure  a  compre- 
hensive and  responsible  forestry  policy, 
every  American  will  live  under  the  threat 
that  the  court  decision  which  has  already 
caused  so  much  economic  disruption  wHl 
be  extended  to  all  of  the  Nation's  155 
national  forests.  These  lands  currently 
provide  one-fom^  of  all  the  timber  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  United  States  and 
fifty  percent  of  that  amount  would  be 
pennaneQtiy  eliminated  from  use.  Tliis 
Tnf»"»  that  we  can  expect  a  reduction 
of  25  to  30  percent  in  the  Nation's  total 
yearly  supply  of  timber. 

Mr.  President,  the  calamity'  facing  the 
country  is  the  direct  result  of  a  court 
p^tl^T^  wldch  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Mop<">g>^>^^^  decision.  On  Msor  14, 
1A73.  a  suit  was  filed  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
tiict  Court  at  EQclns.  W.  Va.,  by  a  coell- 
ti<m  of  envlzonmental  organizations 
against  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
■pontAT'd<"g  that  three  timber  sales  on 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  were 
not  made  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
siobs  of  the  1897  Organic  Act  of  the  For- 
est Service. 

This  law,  which  was  obsolete  within 
just  a  few  years  after  enactment  because 
of  advances  made  in  the  forestry -science, 
compelled  the  Forest  Service  to  harvest 
only  dead  or  physi(^ogically  matiu-e  trees 
and  that  all  tiees  to  be  cut  had  to  be 
maiked. 

As  to  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est, the  Forest  Service  was  enjoined  from 
further  contracting  such  sales  and  to  re- 
vise its  regulations  to  conform  to  the 
1897  Organic  Act.  Subsequently,  the 
fourth  circuit  court  of  appeals  upheld  Jie 
lower  court's  decision,  adopting  a  strict 
interpretation  of  tlie  law,  even  though 
the  court  pointed  out  that  the  Organic 
Act  might  be  an  "anachi-onism"  in  the 
light  of  modern  forest  science. 

The  court  suggested  that  if  Uiis  were 
tlie  case.  Congress  should  change  Uie  law. 
I  might  add  here,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
word  "anachronism"  in  Its  Instance  is  the 
greatest  of  tmderstatements.  Forestry  is 
a  science,  which  like  any  other,  is  always 
being  improved  upon  by  new  research 
and  pi*actical  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  nature.  To  prescribe  timber  har- 
vest i?i-?ctice=  in  la-.^'  is  a  rrio'^t   sericii- 


error.  If  only  becanae  It  does  not  pennH 
t^  expomlan  aafd  eonflDnai  devtlopment 

auiweqpent  to  flie  dodUkaa  «f  the  ap- 
peals conrt;  the  Fofcat  Senrlce  Ylrtaany 
baited  an  sate  of  ttadier  In  the  f  omtti 
circnitt  including  my  own  State  of  Horth 
Carcttna.  and  the  Josioe  DepazlmeBt  has 
now  decided  that  It  wffl  no*  appeal  Che 
decision  to  the  Oipreme  Goort.  More  re- 
cently there  have  been  similar  ndings  in 
other  States,  and  the  prolblem  Is  becom- 
ing more  acute  every  day. 

The  primary  and  most  disruptive  effect 
of  the  Monongahela  decision  has  been  to 
eliminate  the  practice  of  "dear-cnttfaig.'' 
which  is  a  term  that  has  become  aynony- 
mous,  in  some  circles,  with  destractive 
and  tmwht^esome  forest  praeUees.  The 
fact  is  that  "clear-cutting"  is  not  a  back- 
ward or  evil  practice — indeed,  it  is  one  <rf 
the  most  important  and  ^Bdent  con- 
servation and  reforestation  tools  we  have. 

The  clear-cutting  process  is  part  of 
the  practice  of  "even  age"  management. 
"Even  age  management  involves  a  aeries 
erf  improvwnent  cuts  in  the  rotation  cycle 
of  timber  harvestnig  whitii  is  culminated 
by  a  clear  cut  for  regeneration  purposes. 
Tliroogh  decades  of  scientific  obeerva- 
tion  and  experimentation,  forest  man- 
agers and  conservationists  have  found 
that  this  timber  harvesting  practice — 
and  It  is  only  one  of  several  techniques 
used  today — is  usually  the  best  one  for 
Insuring  maximum  regeneration  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  commercial  tree 
species  such  as  Douglas  fir,  southern  pine, 
and  lodge  polepfne. 

•njese  trees  require  a  lot  erf  sunshine 
to  grow  well.  Foresters  caB  them  shade- 
intolerant.  In  areas  where  tl»  trees  were 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  therrfore 
are  the  same  age,  clear-cutting  Is  usually 
the  least  costly,  most  efficient  harvest- 
ing method.  It  also  disturbs  the  environ- 
ment the  least,  for  it  requires  fewer 
roads.  With  this  technique,  lumber  pro- 
duction ct)sts  are  cheaper  and  so  are  re- 
forestation costs,  and  the  clear-cut  areas 
quickly  grow  new  ground  cover,  pi ovi fl- 
ing browsing  for  wildUfe. 

Indeed,  nature  was  the  original  clear- 
cutter.  Overgrown,  overmature  forests 
were  cleared  Out  by  fire,  landslides,  wind 
and  insect  invasion.  Today,  man  does  a 
better  job  by  systematic  rotation  of  his 
harvests  and  by  cleaning  up  his  logging 
debris  and  replanthig  the  forests  foi'  a 
new  harvest  later  on. 

Tlie  opponents  of  clear -cutting  and 
even  age  management  are  well-intended, 
if  not  always  well-infonned.  However, 
the  facts  are  that  forest  management  lia.s 
used  these  practices  as  sfl\icultural  tools 
in  ways  that  are  completely  responsible 
and  environmentally  soimd.  Opi»siUon 
to  these  practices  i5  not  fmmded  upon 
sound  theory  and  often  amount  to  emo- 
tional and  iminformed  outbwsts  against 
the  forest  industry. 

Mr.  President,  until  this  matter  is  re- 
solved, the  annual  timber  harvest  from 
Federal  lands  in  my  State  alone  will 
drop  from  55-60  million  board  feet  to 
zero.  At  current  rates  of  utiliaati<»,  it 
requires  approximately  15.000  board 
feet  of  lumber  to  kniild  an  average  6-room 
home.  If  all  the  timber  sold  from  North 
C'pvolina   fore.'^ts   each   year  were  con- 
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verted  to  lumber — which,  of  coui-se  it  Is 
not — then  each  million  board  feet,  of 
timber  could  produce  ajwroxlmately  66 
homes.  This  means.  Mr,  President,  that 
almost  4,000  families  who  might  have 
been  able  to  purchase  decent  housing  for 
themselves  next  year  will  have  to  go 
without.  It  means  that  the  thousands  of 
persons  employed  in  the  construction  of 
those  homes  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
It  is  irresponsible  for  the  courts  to  sud- 
denly curtail  the  availability  of  so  much 
timber  and  to  force  such  extensive  hard- 
ship upon  the  consuming  public. 

I  might  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  economic  hardsiiip  caused  by  the  im- 
plementation of  these  comi;  decisions 
reaches  much  further  than  those  who 
may  need  to  purchase  a  new  home.  It  ex- 
tends to  many  other  areas  as  well.  Among 
those  hardest  hit  in  my  State  are  the 
approximately  300  small  timber  opera- 
tors who  depend  upon  small  sales  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  for  their  livelihoods 
lliere  are  approximately  33  mills  in 
North  Carolina  that  depend,  In  part,  on 
National  Forest  timber  for  their  sup- 
plies. If  they  are  imable  to  meet  their 
needs  from  piivately  owned  land  and 
become  unable  to  meet  their  commit- 
ments to  other  forest-product  industries, 
including  our  furniture  manufacturers 
and  the  home  builders,  certainly  maxiy 
would  be  forced  out  of  business.  We  are 
speaking  here  of  small  independent  busi- 
nesses run  by  people  who  must  endure 
hardships  and  danger  to  earn  their  liv- 
ings. The  wood  products  industry  is 
highly  Independent  and  competitive. 
Nationwide  there  are  more  than  25,000 
such  companies,  and  the  largest  five  of 
these  control  only  10  percent  of  total 
sales.  Should  the  Congress  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  soimd  forest  management  policy, 
it  will  be  the  smaller  operators  who  will 
be  wiped  out  and  whose  lives  will  be 
shattered. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduce 
here  today  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding a  long -term  solution  to  the  very 
real  problems  I  have  just  described.  I 
cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that 
the  approach  we  take  here  Is  predicated 
upon  the  beUef  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  broad  spectrum  of  thinking 
which  exists  among  all  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  sound  for- 
estry practices.  Most  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans recognize  the  forests  for  the  perish- 
able treasure  that  they  are.  Environ- 
mentalists and  timber  users  alike  can 
join  in  support  of  the  concepts  contained 
in  this  bill. 

The  bill  addresses  the  immediate  prob- 
lems created  by  the  West  Virginia  and 
Alaslca  Federal  court  decisions  which 
have  precipitated  the  immediate  crisis. 
For  the  long  term,  it  provides  for  specific 
direction  in  the  planning  and  application 
of  sUvicultural  practices  which  are  com- 
patible with  the  most  advanced  conser- 
vation, management,  and  resource  de- 
velopment techniques.  For  the  short 
term,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  implement  Interim 
measiures  and  procedures  to  guide  for- 
estry policies  so  a.a  to  effectively  fill  the 
gap  created  by  the  coiut  decisions.  Also, 
it  averts  the  threatened  application  of 


the  Monongahela  decision  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  and  will  thus  save  the  coim- 
tiy  from  a  serious  disruption  of  Its 
timber  supply. 

As  we  proceed  further  with  the  hear- 
ings and  other  committee  activities  pre- 
paratory to  reporting  the  legislation  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  for  further  discus- 
sion regarding  the  specific  features  of  the 
bill.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  Improve 
upon  it  by  addressing  problems  relating 
to  the  practices  necessary  to  effectively 
manage  forest  resources  which  may  come 
under  special  categories  such  as  different 
ages  and  varieties  of  trees,  and  perhaps 
identifying  specific  primary  and  second- 
ary uses  of  our  forest  resources  com- 
patible with  the  multiuse  concept  and 
the  identification  of  other  problems 
which  have  not  yet  been  addressed 
satisfactorily. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  urgently 
need  to  begin  to  develop  a  sound  national 
policy  which  will  provide  long-term  di- 
rection to  improved  timbering,  reforesta- 
tion, and  conservation  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  protecting  our  Nation's  for- 
ests as  great  national  resources  of  life 
and  beauty  for  future  generations  of 
Americans. 


WHAT    IS   AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  our 
enormous  capacity  to  produce  food  for 
the  Nation's  and  the  world's  ever  In- 
creasing demands  In  terms  of  better  diets 
and  growing  populations. 

One  step  behind  the  production  process 
Is  the  AgrlciUtiu-al  Research  System. 
Fortunately  for  our  Nation's  needs,  we 
have  wisely  placed  high  emphasis  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  agriculture 
research  at  USDA  and  In  the  academic 
community  throughout  the  country  prin- 
cipally at  the  land  grant  colleges  and 
imlverslties.  Other  areas  of  the  globe 
lacked  this  foresight  or  overemphasized 
priorities  for  national  security  or  Indus- 
trial development.  These  mistakes  mean 
that  we  must  continue  the  burden  and 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  providing 
the  technology  to  feed  the  2  to  3  blUion 
more  mouths  which  will  populate  the 
world  In  the  next  25  years. 

To  call  attention  to  the  work  of  our 
scientists  and  laboratory  technicians,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editori- 
al appearing  in  the  February  1976  Issue 
of  Science,  by  J.  B.  Kendrick  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  entitled,  "What  Is 
Agi-icultural  Research?",  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Is  .\rRicn,Ti'RAL  Research? 
The  continual  cacophony  about  agricul- 
tural research  and  Ita  leadership  voiced  by 
persons  outside  the  community  or  agricul- 
tural scientists  and  specialists  leads  those 
of  us  inside  that  community  to  wonder  where 
our  critics  get  their  facts.  One  wonders  If 
these  critics  have  taken  a  close  look  at  what 
Is  going  on  these  days  In  the  laboratories, 
greenhouses,  and  field  plots  of  our  pnesent- 
day  agricultural  scientists.  While  pesticide 
critics  capture  most  of  today's  media  spot- 


lights by  suggesting  there  Is  a  preoccupation 
with  chemical  pesticide  rcflea^h.,  much  more 
Is  under  way  In  the  agrlculturai  aelences. 

Critics  suggest  that  agricultural  research 
laoka  leaders  and  accuM  agrtoultural  sci- 
entists of  b«ing  "hired  haada"  of  agricul- 
tural builnees.  Before  pubUcislng  that 
theme,  they  shotUd  look  Into  the  laboratories 
of  our  leading  agrlcultiiral  scientists  to  see 
flrstband  what  is  going  on.  To  cite  Only  a  few 
examples,  a  group  of  scientists  here  at  the 
University  of  California  Is  trying  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  nitrogen  fixation  In  order 
to  Improve  the  production  of  plant  protein 
lu  cereal  and  forage  crops  and  utUlze  solar 
energy  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  to 
replace  the  chemical  fertilizers  on  which  we 
are  so  heavily  dependent.  Another  large 
group  of  researchers  is  studying  the  ecologi- 
cal relationships  between  Insects  both  harm- 
ful and  beneficial  to  plants  and  animals. 
Their  hope  Is  to  define  and  establish  natural 
conditions  that  will  bold  populations  of  the 
harmful  pests  to  nondestructive  levels,  thus 
leading  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  pesti- 
cide load  in  our  environment. 

Still  other  scientists  are  seeking  ways  to 
reduce  and  alleviate  waste  matters  of  agri- 
cultural production  which  accumulate  in 
ground  water  systems  and  In  prime  agricul- 
tural land.  Food  scientists  are  engaged  In  re- 
search to  improve  the  nutritional  quality  ol 
processed  food  and  are  studjrlng  the  prob- 
lems of  Inadequate  nutrition  in  the  less  for- 
tunate segments  of  our  society.  Social  scien- 
tists and  agriciilturists  are  working  with 
rural  communities  and  with  farm  workers 
to  help  them  develop  more  economically 
viable  communities  and  occupations.  Our 
extension  activities  are  directed  toward  Im- 
proving knowledge  about  nutritional  well- 
being  and  about  how  to  get  the  most  benefit 
from  home  gardens  and  home-canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Basic  research  into  the  causes  and  nature 
of  plant  and  animal  diseases  is  under  way, 
with  discoveries  regularly  being  made  which 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  ultimate  control  of  human  dis- 
eases. For  example,  last  year  our  agricultural 
scientists  identified  a  new  disease  causal 
agent,  the  viroid.  which  may  well  be  a  causa- 
tive agent  for  some  of  the  mysterious  human 
and  animal  diseases. 

Work  of  this  type  absorbs  a  large  part  of 
the  total  resources  available  for  research  in 
agriculture.  The  scientists  involved  are  mo- 
tivated by  their  own  creative  Interest,  and 
its  expression  in  these  new  research  direc- 
tions has  been  abetted  and  supported  by  the 
agricultural  leadership  that  critics  find  v> 
inadequate. 

No  disagreement  should  be  found  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  academic  community  ac- 
cept its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
world  food  and  Job  situations,  and  a  review 
of  recent  literature  and  of  world  and  na- 
tional conferences  will  demonstrate  the 
strong  effort  being  exertod  In  this  direction. 
The  aim  Is  to  assure  that  expenditures  of 
public  funds  on  food  and  agricultural  re- 
search are  one  of  the  soundest  investments 
in  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  that  can 
be  made.  With  a  projected  Increase  of  2  to 
3  billion  mouths  to  feed  In  this  world  tn 
the  next  25  years,  peace  will  be  In  the  balance 
unless  hunger  and  starvation  can  be  over- 
come. Developing  countries  wUl  need  to  place 
food  development  as  high  or  higher  than 
national  security  and  industrial  development 
in  their  national  jwiorltles  if  they  are  to 
achieve  economic  stabUity  We  are  Xorttinate 
that  the  past  leaders  of  our  nation  placed 
food  and  agricultural  development  in  such 
an  Important  place  among  our  national  goals. 
As  the  world's  population  rapidly  expands, 
we  wUl  have  a  renewed  challenge  to  meet 
the  need  for  food.  We  hope  this  challenge 
will  be  met  with  the  help  of  our  "nonagrl- 
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cultural"  colleagues,  who  perbaps  have  a 
greater  understamllng  of  Uie  political  and 
cultural  barriers  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 

goal. 

THE  WORLD  IMAGE  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  FRONTIER 

Mr.  GOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
>iimmer  some  1.500  professional  hlstor- 
iai's  from  60  countries  gathered  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  14th  session  ol  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Historical  Sci- 
ences, "nils  Congress  meets  every  10  years 
and  in  1970  it  met  in  Moscow.  In  1980  the 
session  will  be  in  Romania.  Tlie  San 
Francisco  meeting  was  the  first  ever 
lield  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
especially  significant  because  of  the  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  keynote  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Ray  a\  BilUngtan  on  the 
global  significance  of  the  American  fron- 
tier. Demand  of  delegates  for  the  text — 
in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  Russian — quickly  neeessttated 
rerims.  Dr.  Billington  is  widely  known 
as  author  of  many  historical  works  and 
a-s  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  Freder- 
ick Jackson  Turner  thesis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  frontier  in  America's  devel- 
opment. He  has  taught  at  Northwestern 
and  Oxford  Universities  and  currently  is 
senior  research  associate  at  Huntington 
Libraiy  in  San  Marino.  Calif.  His  pro- 
fessional peers  have  bestowed  many 
honoi-s  on  him.  including  the  first  presi- 
dency of  the  Western  History  Associa- 
tion. He  is  now  president  of  Westerners 
International,  a  unique  organization 
blending  fellowship  with  scholarship.  It 
has  upward  of  a  hundred  local  units, 
commonly  called  Con^als,  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Em'ope  with  head- 
quarters in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Dr.  BiUlngton's 
.speech  is  a  clear  and  sometimes  humor- 
ous look  at  the  impact  of  the  American 
western  frontier  on  our  national  con- 
science. I  ask  unanimous  c<nisent  that 
Dr.  Billington 's  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
«  as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Cowboys.  India.n's  and  the  Land  or  Pbomisf: 

The     World     lM»r.E     or     the.    Amxeican 

Prontux 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  yov.  will  agree  when 
I  say  that  the  "Wild,  Wild  West"  is  aUve  and 
well  In  much  of  the  world  today,  nearly  a 
century  after  the  last  cowboy  blazed  a  path 
of  virtue  across  the  Great  Plains  with  his 
sis-shooters,  and  the  last  Apache  unleased 
his  arrows  against  the  encircled  wagon  train. 
For  the  myth  of  the  American  frontier  as  a 
land  of  romance,  violence,  and  personal  Jits- 
tlce  has  persisted  and  grown,  to  influence 
popular  attitude.';  to'.vard  the  United  State.-j 
iiiid  its  policies  down  to  the  present. 

The  persuasive  Influence  of  the  frontier 
image  is  nowhere  better  exhibited  than  by 
the  cultlsts  of  other  nations  who  try  to  re- 
captiire  life  In  that  never-never  land  of  the 
pa&t.  In  Paris  western  addicts  buy  "outfits" 
at  a  store  near  the  Arch  of  Triumph  called 
"Tlie  Western  House,"  spend  week  ends  at 
"Camp  Indien'  clad  In  Comanche  head- 
dresses and  moccasins,  or  don  cowboy  som- 
breros and  spurred  boots  to  gallop  through 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne — on  Ve^as.  Frontier 
buSs  have  brought  affluence  to  the  late 
George  Fronval,  a  novelist  who  has  written 
nearly  six  hundred  "westerns,"  fifty-four  of 
thetn  about  "Buffalo  BiU  "  Codv.  under  suc'i 


inQHrotiaUe  ttftes  as  "nie  CaTcm  of  the  Xaai'- 
motSbs"  and  "The  Prisoner  of  the  Ku  KIux 
KUa." 

In  Austria  children  play  "Cowbojm  and 
IntfUn."  or  walk  "Indian  Tile"  throogh  ttM 
cobUed  streets,  their  makeshift  ociBtuBMS 
contrasting  strangely  with  balf-tlmbered 
hoyses.  In  West  Germany  enthusiasts  buy 
"Bodeo  After  Shave**  and  a  deodorant  called 
"ttAsso,"  purchase  western  clothes  from  two 
thriving  chain  stores  (some  buffs  retvme  to 
vrotch  "westerns"  on  television  unless  prop- 
erly garbed) ,  and  belong  to  one  of  the  sixty- 
three  societies  In  the  "Western  Cltibs  Federa- 
tion" whose  members  spend  week  ends  In 
log  houses,  dress  as  Sioux  Indians  or  cow- 
boys, and  carry  realism  to  the  uncomfortable 
extreme  of  using  saddles  for  pillows  .and 
barring  Indian  impersonators  from  the  club 
stf  oon.  In  Norway  a  "western"  author,  Mor- 
gan Kane,  is  a  national  hero  among  the 
young;  In  Japan  "Frontier"  restaurants  vie 
for  customers,  and  a  Frontier  magazine  has 
recently  appeared. 

So  Irresistible  Is  the  compulsion  to  Imitate 
western  heroes  that  a  Glasgow  health  olBoer 
not  long  ago  lamented  that  Scottish  lads 
were  becoming  round  shouldered  and  hollow 
chested  from  copying  the  slouching  stride  of 
cowboys.  Blue  Jeans  transcend  International 
boundaries  In  their  api>eal,  even  though,  as 
in  the  Soviet  Union  they  cost  a  full  month's 
pay  and  authentic  Levis  even  more.  Nof  do 
elders  set  a  different  example;  when  Party 
Leader  l*onld  I.  Brezhnev  visited  former 
President  Nixon  in  1973  the  one  person  he 
greeted  with  bear-hug  enthusiasm  was 
Chuck  Connors,  the  hero  of  a  television 
series  called  "The  Rifleman." 

All  are  responding  to  the  image  of  tlie 
American  West  projected  by  twentieth-cen- 
ttury  films,  novels,  and  television  programs:  a 
sun-drenched  land  of  distant  horizons,  peo- 
pled largely  by  scowling  bad  men  In  black 
shirts,  vlUainous  Indians,  and  those  Gala- 
hads  of  the  Plains,  the  cowboys,  glomorous 
in  hip-hugging  Levis  and  embroidered  shirts, 
a  pair  of  Colt  revolvers  worn  low  about  the 
waist.  A  land,  too,  of  the  shoot-out.  Indi- 
vidual Ju&tlce,  and  sudden  death  at  the  hand 
of  lynch  mobs.  A  few  months  ago  an  Israeli 
army  psychologist,  pleased  that  his  country's 
solidlers  did  not  use  their  guns  when  on 
leave,  expressed  delight  that  "Tliere  is  no 
shooting  Uke  in  the  WUd  West." 

That  such  an  image  should  be  popular 
today  is  easy  to  understand.  To  empathize 
with  a  make-believe  land  of  masculinity  and 
seU-realization  is  to  forget  momentarily  the 
monotony  of  a  routinized  machine  clvUiza- 
tlon.  to  escape  the  uncertainties  of  a  turbu- 
lent world,  and  to  recapture  an  unregi- 
menced  past.  The  vogue  of  a  'Western"  cult 
demonstrates  a  universal  lirge  to  lessen  the 
controls  necessary  in  today's  societies. 

To  understand  that  vogue  is  relati\ely 
easy;  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  frontier 
image  demands  a  more  extended  analysis. 
Images  do  not  emerge  overnight,  nor  are  they 
unrelated  to  the  experiences  of  their  hold- 
ers. Instead  they  customarily  define  the  past 
in  terms  of  today's  values,  and  evolve  in  di- 
rections governed  by  the  psychological  needs 
of  the  present.  How,  then,  has  the  frontier 
image  now  current  been  shaped  by  prior  e.x- 
pertences  and  modified  to  meet  modern  emo- 
tional needs? 

The  modern  concept  of  the  American  West 
blends  two  different  Images  that  emerged 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. One  pictured  the  frontier  as  lawless 
brutal,  and  repelling,  molded  by  a  savage 
enrtronment  that  reduced  the  frontiersmen 
to  semi-barbarism.  The  other  painted  the 
West  as  a  transplanted  Eden,  overflowing 
with  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  beckon- 
ing the  dispossessed  to  a  new  life  of  abund- 
ance and  freedom.  How  and  why  did  these 
conflicting  images  emerpe  and  blend  d-iring 
the  '.'.ineteeiUh  leiuiu-;-? 


The  myth  of  the  frontier  as  a  land  of  vlo- 
lenoe  and  tatwleflBBcas  was  Um  InTentioB  pri- 
marily at  ImacliiatlTe  ooreltots  and  pre- 
judiced traTBlaw.  Tbe  tia»tl«s  wbo  vlslt«d 
tb«  West  dntlxig  the  late  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  omtxiriea  can  be  eoanted  by  the 
hundreds;  more  than  fifty  of  their  accounts 
were  published  In  Germany  in  the  thirty 
years  after  1S15,  over  two  hundred  lu  Xog- 
land.  nearly  forty  in  Japan  after  1868,  doeens 
in  France  and  Italy,  eight  in  Hungary.  The 
picture  they  painted  was  shaped  by  political 
bias;  conservatives  ezaggerted  the  brutaliz- 
ing intpact  of  frontier  deoMcracy  on  men  and 
institutions,  while  liberals  overatreased  the 
virtues  of  manhood  sulfraee  and  social  equal- 
ity. Both,  however,  weie  shocked  by  the  cru- 
dities of  western  life,  and  the  ctmtrast  be- 
tween the  cultural  ac^hlstlcatlon  of  their 
homelands  and  the  prlmltlTe  societies  they 
encountered  on  the  boideiiands. 

Sven  more  Influential  than  travelerE  as 
image-makers  were  novelists.  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  set  the  example;  his  "leather- 
stocking  Tales"  about  the  New  York  frontier 
took  Europe  by  storm;  they  were  translated 
into  a  doeen  languages,  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands  erf  copies,  and  cemtlnue  to  be  read 
today;  In  Bussia  alone  thirty-fOur  cdltkmB 
of  Cottier's  collected  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, two  of  them  since  1917.  Such  popu- 
larity inspired  imitation  and  la  Cooper's 
wake  a  host  of  novelists  turned  to  the  Ameri- 
can West  as  a  scene  for  their  adventures. 

To  single  out  a  few  of  the  giants  of  the 
trade  is  to  do  an  Injustice  to  dosiras  more: 
in  England,  Mayne  Beid  and  Percy  St.  John; 
in  France,  Gtistave  Aimard  and  Oabriel 
Ferry;  In  Italy,  KniUo  Saljari;  in  Oermany. 
Charles  Sealflfleld,  Friedrlch  OerstAdKer.  and 
Balduin  MdUhatisen.  All  were  prolific  writers 
(Balduln  KfdUhausen  wrote  more  than  150 
books  and  most  of  the  others  as  many  as 
thirty  I ,  and  all  were  translated  widely.  Their 
school  of  literature  (if  It  may  be  thus  called  i 
was  climaxed  at  the  end  of  the  century  when 
Karl  May  Introduced  the  ultimate  West- 
mann,  "Old  Shatterhand."  and  his  faithful 
Indian  companion.  "Wlnnetou."  to  the  Ger- 
man pubUc.  May's  seventy  novels  have  sold 
thirty  mUUon  copies  in  over  twenty  lan- 
guages, and  still  seU  a  mlUion  copies  yearly. 
An  annual  "Karl  May  Festival "  in  West  Ger- 
many attracts  some  150,000  of  the  dedicated; 
Karl  May  films,  and  Karl  May  plays,  and  Karl 
May  toys  have  captivated,  and  still  captivate, 
a  sizable  portion  of  Europe's  population. 

The  American  West  pictured  by  these  sen- 
sation peddlers  was  an  unbelievable  fantasy 
land  where  savage  animals  and  equally  sav- 
age Indians  liu-ked  in  tropical  forests,  where 
fights  with  daggers  and  revolvers  were  part 
of  the  dailly  routine,  and  where  life  was  of 
uncertain  duration  for  all  not  prepared  to 
kill  an  opponent  before  he  could  whip  his 
bowie  knife  from  Its  sheath  or  his  "forty- 
five"  from  Its  holster.  Certainly  this  Wiid 
West  bore  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
the  West  that  was:  a  West  of  sweating 
farmers,  cowboys  who  more  often  worked  in 
derby  hats  than  sombreros  (and  many  of 
whom  were  Negroes  tx  Mexican  Americans), 
and  law-abiding  citizens  whose  principal 
objective  was  to  reproduce  the  orderly  soci- 
eties of  the  East  as  rapidly  as  posislble.  Why 
this  distortion? 

Ignorance  was  not  always  the  answer.  Karl 
May  did  not  visit  the  United  States  until 
just  before  his  death,  but  other  novelist:> 
knew  the  frontier  weU:  Charles  Sealsfleld 
lived  for  years  In  the  Southwest,  much  of 
Oustave  Aimards  youth  wa.?  spent  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  Baldwin  MOllliaiuieii 
gained  his  first  fame  accompai:ying  explor- 
ing expeditions  into  the  Rocky  Moimtain 
country.  Yet  truth  cramped  their  writing 
but  slightly.  Instead  their  imaginative  crea- 
tions were  molded  to  the  tastes  of  their 
sensation-seeking  audiences,  who  then,  as 
now,  thirsted  for  vicarious  thrills.  A  Texan 
visiting  l!i  Loi^.don  d'.irl:--.?  the  lS40s  rea.V.-»i 
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this  when  he  met  some  »i  F^igland's  mos* 
eminent  IntellectuaJs.  They  listened  with 
deference  to  all  that  I  said,"  he  reported, 
•but . .  .  with  delight  to  the  accounts  oX  our 
Indian  fights,  Prairie  life,  and  buffalo  hunt*."* 
The  temptation  to  cater  to  the  whims  of 
readers  demanding  even  more  excitement 
was  too  profitable  to  be  resisted. 

Some  of  the  exaggerations  ol  novelists  and 
travelers  can  be  forgiven  as  typical — and  de- 
lightful— tall  tales.  No  reader  could  pos- 
.sibly  believe  that  the  soil  in  Arkansas  was 
60  rich  that  settlers  made  caudles  by  dip- 
ping wicks  in  mud  puddles,  or  that  land 
in  Kansas  was  so  fertile  that  it  prod>iced 
fifty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre  when  none 
had  been  planted.  Nor  could  the  most  gulli- 
ble take  seriously  the  account  of  a  buffalo 
hunt  in  which  an  Indian  was  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  stampeding  herd  but  escaped 
by  leaping  from  back  to  back  of  the  charg- 
ing beasts,  pausing  in  hLs  flight  to  lance 
some  of  the  fattest  cows. 

But  less  excusable  were  fantasies  only 
slightly  less  unbelievable:  the  OUa  River 
Valley  (actually  an  arid  desert)  teeming 
with  alligators,  monstrous  boa  constrictors, 
and  giant  basilisks  "crawling  silent  and  sin- 
ister beneath  the  leaves":  an  Apache  hero- 
ine, "White  Gazelle."  dressed  in  "loose  Tur- 
kish trowsers,  made  of  Indian  cashmere, 
fastened  at  the  knees  with  diamond  garters 
.  .  .  while  a  packet  of  violet  velvet,  but- 
toned over  the  bosom  with  a  profusion  of 
diamonds,  displayed  her  exquisite  bust; "  an 
earthquake  that  sloshed  the  Colorado  River 
over  Its  banks  to  quench  a  forest  fire  that 
threatened  the  hero:  nn  ostrich  hunt  staged 
by  the  Blackfeet  Indians  of  Montana  that 
ended  with  a  great  feast  "for  the  ostrich  is 
excellent  eating,  and  the  Indians  prepare, 
chiefly  from  the  meat  on  the  breast,  a  dish 
renowned  for  its  delicacy  and  exquisite 
flavor." 

Novelists  and  travelers  paid  only  slightly 
more^tplbute  to  actuality  when  they  de- 
scrlb«f  the  frontiersmen  who  peopled  these 
wilds.  Three  types  were  identified:  "Hunters  ' 
who  roamed  far  ahead  of  the  settlements; 
"Squatters"  who  made  the  first  assault  on 
the  wilderness:  and  "Pioneers '  who  extend- 
ed thefr  clearings  and  hearlded  the  first  com- 
ing of  civilization.  Actually  there  was  little 
to  distinguish  these  stereotypes;  all  three 
represented  stages  in  the  degradation  of 
civilized  man.  Yet  the  Image-makers  ele- 
vated the  Hunter,  ■  who  was  actually  the 
least  savory  of  the  lot,  to  a  role  as  hero, 
picturing  him  as  a  godlike  superman  en- 
nobled spiritually  by  daily  contacts  with  im- 
ture.  Conversely  they  painted  the  "Squattei*" 
as  barbarous  social  outcasts,  and  the  Pio- 
neers" as  not  much  better— crude,  unman- 
nerly Illiterates  unworthy  of  ii:e  company  of 
cultured  men. 

*rheBe  distinctions,  both  false  and  artificial 
as  they  were,  demonstrate  the  persistence  of 
traditionalism  in  myth  making.  The  "Hunt- 
er" was  a  type  long  familiar  to  readers  and 
hence  demanded  by  them — a  reincarnation  of 
the  "Child  of  Nature"  so  ylorlfled  in  eight- 
eenth-century romanticism.  Reared  in  the 
forests'  haunting  silence,  these  "primitive- 
strong"  I  as  a  German  writer  named  them) 
blended  the  best  of  prlmitlvLsm  and  civiliza- 
tion. Cruel  they  were,  for  they  must  kill  the 
Indian.?  who  blocked  their  countrymen's  path 
westward,  but  their  cruelty  was  transcended 
by  an  inner  nobility.  This  was  God-given,  the 
gift  of  Intimacy  with  the  Creator  througli 
His  creations.  "Among  them.  '  wro^e  a  Ger- 
man novelist.  I  have  observed  a  genius 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  ancient  and  modern  times." 
He  was  speaking,  mind  you.  of  seml'o^r- 
taarians.  most  of  them  Illiterate,  who  had 
traded  civilization's  re.straints  for  iavagery's 
brutal  freedom. 

The  "Squatters."  by  contiast,  were  depict- 
ed as  near  animals  who  iiad  rejeced  civiliza- 


tion without  acquiring  any  of  nature's  bless- 
ings. "The  very  outcasts  of  society, "  they 
were  called;  "the  scxim  and  the  dregs."  Sunk 
in  sloth  and  lazlzie.ss,  they  were  destined  to 
flee  forever  from  normal  humans.  The  "Pio- 
neers" were  little  better.  They  were  pic- 
tured as  crude,  boastful,  Ul-mannered  brag- 
garts, living  slovenly  lives,  and  dlstalnful  of 
the  higher  values  that  distinguished  civilized 
men  from  barbarians. 

Image-makers  delig'u'ed  in  Isolating  trait.s 
of  the  'pioneers  ■  that  they  found  especially 
annoying.  One  was  Lheir  eternal  boasting. 
Travelers  reported  listening  to  an  incessajit 
litany  of  self-praise;  The  Americans  were 
more  learned,  more  powerful,  and  together 
more  extraordinary  tii.m  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  The  United  Stales  had  the  mobt 
fertile  .soils,  the  strongest  armies,  Llie  biggest 
cities,  the  largest  rivers,  the  noisiest  thunder, 
and  (according  to  one  traveler)  the  longest 
history  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  Con- 
versely the  rest  of  the  world  was  a  decaying 
ruin.  A.^la  was  a  hea'.hen  backwash  doomed 
to  perpetual  misrule;  Europe  was  sunk  In 
despotism  and  poverty — "A  heap  of  medieval 
feudal  states  .  .  .  that  have  not  enough 
vitality  to  rise  from  the  abyss  of  misery  and 
corruption  Into  which  they  have  lallen  as  a 
result  of  centuries  of  Ignorance  and  despo- 
tism'.' The  New  World  was  outstripping  the 
Old;  soon  England  would  be  known  only  as 
the  mother  of  the  United  States. 

Just  a.s  annoying  as  the  constant  "puff- 
ing" (to  use  the  language  of  the  day)  were 
the  aliomliiable  manners  of  the  "Squatters" 
and  'Pioneers."  Their  principal  offense 
against  good  taste  was  theii'  constant  tobacco 
cliewing.  Along  the  frontiers,  said  the  Image- 
makers,  all  men's  Jaws  were  perpetually  In 
motion  as  they  chewed  and  spit,  chewed 
and  spit,  for  all  the  world  (to  quote  a  Polish 
observer)  "as  though  they  were  some  species 
of  ruminating  animal."  The  entire  West,  in- 
doors and  out,  was  carpeted  with  dried  to- 
bacco juice,  while  spllters  were  a  constant 
menace  even  though  most  were  good  shots; 
"when  you  are  surrotmded  with  shooters," 
as  one  traveler  wrote  feelingly,  "you  feel 
nervous."  So  inilversal  was  the  habit  that 
the  twang  noticeable  in  western  speech  was 
ascribed  to  the  fact  tliat  westerners'  mouths 
were  always  so  full  of  Juice  that  they  could 
not  be  opened  without  overflowing,  forcing 
the  "Pioneers"  to  speak  through  their  noses. 

Above  all.  the  frontier  was  a  Babylon  of 
Barbarism.  On  the  Mississippi  Valley  fron- 
tier rough-and-tumble  fights  occurred  daily, 
with  each  battler  striving  to  bite  off  the 
nose,  claw  off  the  ears,  or  gouge  out  the  eyes 
of  his  opponent.  Eye  gouging  particularly 
lent  Itself  to  gory  descriptions;  travelers  de- 
voted page  after  page  to  imaginary  battles 
that  ended  with  one  fighter  plunging  his 
thtimbs  Into  an  enemy's  eye,  or  rising  from 
the  fray  with  the  symbol  of  victory — his  op- 
porents  eye  ball — held  In  his  hand.  West  of 
the  Mississippi  lethal  battles  with  bowle 
knives  and  six-shooters  became  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  image-makers,  for  In  that  Wild 
West  of  tlieir  creation  every  man  was  armed 
and  the  code  of  honor  demanded  Instant  re- 
taliation for  every  insult,  real  or  Imagined. 
An  English  visitor.  Inquiring  whether  a  re- 
volver was  necessary,  was  told:  "Well,  you 
mout  not  need  one  for  a  month,  and  you 
mout  not  need  one  for  three  months,  but 
ef  you  ever  did  want  one,  you  kin  bet  you'll 
want  it  mighty  sudden. "  Legal  Justice  was 
totally  lacking  in  this  make-believe  land. 

The  image  projected  by  novelists  and 
travelers — of  crude,  ill-mannered  frontiers- 
men and  a  lawless  society — was  a  forbidding 
one.  and  hence  hardly  pleasing  to  another 
group  of  image-makers,  rhese  were  pro- 
moters whose  purpose  wa.s  to  attract  Im- 
migrants to  the  West:  guide-book  authors, 
agents  for  land-grant  railroads  eager  to  sell 
their  excess  holdings,  propagandists  for  land 
and    Iniinigrutlon    coinpanies.    and    particu- 


larly fucce-.sful  immigrants  hoping  to  lure 
their  former  countrymen  to  the  land  they 
found  so  rewarding.  The  Immigrant  letters 
home — the  "America  Letters"  as  they  are 
called — were  particularly  effective,  for  they 
were  believed  to  be  utterly  trustworthy. 
"America  Letters"  spanned  the  oceans  by  tiie 
thousands  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
were  read  in  village  churches,  published  In 
local  newspapers,  and  played  a  major  role  in 
picturing  irontier  life  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  image  that  they  projected  differed  so 
•narkeUly  from  that  of  novelists  and  travelers 
that  those  who  read  were  forced  to  make  a 
difficult  decision.  Should  they  believe  that 
the  frontier  was  a  brutalizing  wasteland,  or 
a  new  Canaan  assuring  prosperity  and  free- 
dom to  air.^  Paced  with  this  dilemma,  some 
simply  rejected  what  they  disliked  hearing; 
others  accepted  both  images  as  valid,  but 
i-anked  one  above  the  other  on  their  own 
value  scale.  A  Norwegian  folk  bedlad  pic- 
tured a  would-be  emigrant  as  he  pondered 
this  decision: 

•  I  know  the  venture  will  cost  me  d^ar  in 
the  hardships  of  exposure  to  sun  and  storm, 
in  fierce  battles  with  scorpions  and  serpents 
and  wild  beasts.  In  deadly  duels  with  drawn 
daggers.  But  that  Is  better  than  to  fight  one's 
own  people  and  get  nothing  for  It." 

That  millions  of  Europeans  and  Asians  de- 
cided to  migrate  testified  to  that  effectiveness 
Ol  the  image-makers  who  sang  of  the  Ameri- 
can West  as  a  laud  of  promise. 

And  what  a  promising  land  they  pictured. 
.\  farm  of  one's  own — an  Impossibility  in 
most  of  the  world — was  assured  all.  A  pen- 
niless immigrant  could  hire  out  as  a  farm 
worker  at  a  dollar  a  day,  for  there  W8°  work 
for  all  in  the  labor-htingry  West.  He  could 
live  on  two  dollars  a  week,  saving  enough 
each  fortnight  to  purchase  ten  acres  of  land 
so  fertile  that  It  had  only  to  be  scratched 
to  produce  abundant  crops.  With  a  farm  of 
his  own  he  was  assured  perpetual  freedom 
from  want  or  care.  On  the  frontier  all  ate 
meat  three  times  a  day,  and  wood  was  so 
plentiful  that  cabins  were  never  cold.  More 
food  was  thrown  to  the  dogs  In  a  week  In  a 
frontier  home  than  a  European  peasant  con- 
sumed In  a  year.  Imagine  the  longings  of  a 
German  who  seldom  tasted  meat  reading  of 
a  frontiersman  In  a  western  inn  filling  his 
plate  twice  with  beef,  pork,  venison,  chicken, 
turkey,  and  fish,  then  ordering  a  large  bowl 
of  soup  because  "soup  trickles  down  .  .  . 
where  beef  and  ham  try  in  vain  to  enter." 
He  might  agree  with  an  Irish  slogan:  "The 
only  place  in  Ireland  where  a  man  can  make 
a  fortune  Is  America." 

Such  exaggerations  might  be  questioned, 
but  who  could  doubt  the  testimony  of  former 
neighbors  when  their  "America  Letters"  re- 
cited their  success  stories  in  simple  prose: 
"We  sold  our  farm  last  winter  for  $800"; 
"We  have  five  horses,  seventeen  cattle,  thir- 
teen sheep,  and  twenty-four  hogs";  "I  have 
deposited  $800  In  the  bank";  "Our  farm  Is 
worth  five  or  six  thousand  dollars";  "I  have 
140  acres  of  land  fenced,  and  nearly  30  under 
a  good  state  of  Improvement."  "After  five  or 
sixe  years,"  a  Japanese  guidebook  promised, 
"the  person  having  no  pennies  will  become  a 
very  rich  man." 

The  universality  of  this  Image  of  frontier 
prosperity  wa.s  attested  by  ballad  makers 
who  carried  the  promises  of  the  image-makers 
Into  the  realm  of  absurdity.  In  the  West  of 
their  creation  lay  a  new  Eden  where  "the 
hedges  consist  of  sides  of  bacon  and  tobacco, 
so  tliat  you  may  lie  In  the  shade  of  the  bacon 
and  smoke  the  tobacco";  where  "tea  and 
coffee  and  clotted  cream  fairly  drown  the 
settlers,  pork  and  wheat  are  one's  dally  bread, 
and  everyone  lolls  on  the  lap  of  fortune." 
Tliroughout  Scandinavia  peasants  sang— and 
still  sing— -ihe  interminable  verses  of 
"Oleana  "; 
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They   glre  you   land  tot  nothing   in   Jolly 

Oleana 
And  grain  comes  leaping  from  the  ground  in 

floods  of  golden  manna. 
The  grain  it  does  the  threshing,  it  pours  into 

the  sack,  Sir, 
So  you  can  take  a  quiet  nap.  a-stretchlng  on 

your  back.  Sir. 
The  little  roasted  piggies,  with  manners  quite 

demure.  Sir, 
'ii'.ey  ask,  "Will  you  have  some?"  and  then 

you  say,  "Why  sure.  Sir." 

To  reach  that  land  of  promise  was  the  "col- 
lective Utopian  dream"  of  thousands. 

Particularly  when  the  frontier  offered 
something  even  more  alliu-ing  than  abun- 
dance the  promise  of  equality  and  freedom. 
If  any  phrase  appeared  more  often  in  "Amer- 
ica Letters"  than  "We  eat  meat  three  times 
a  day,"  it  was  "Here  we  tip  our  hats  to  no 
one."  In  a  new  land  where  men  were  few 
and  necessary  tasks  many,  all  who  worked 
were  respected,  no  matter  how  menial  their 
duties.  The  manual  laborer  contributed  to 
society  no  less  than  the  merchant  or  lawyer, 
and  deserved  to  be  treated  In  the  same  way. 
"Here."  wrote  a  recent  Immigrant,  "working- 
men  are  not  afraid  of  their  masters;  the  are 
.seen  as  equals." 

Such  class  distinctions  as  did  exist,  all 
agreed,  were  based  on  wealth  rather  than 
lineage.  What  a  man  was,  not  what  his  fam- 
ily had  been,  determined  his  place  in  society. 
"Out  West,"  a  Britlsb  visitor  rep<»-ted,  "the 
one  question  asked  Is  'what  can  you  do?' 
not  'Who  was  your  father?' "  Another  who 
mentioned  ancestors  to  a  frontiersman  was 
told:  "We  don't  vally  those  things  in  this 
country;  It's  what's  above  ground,  not 
what's  under,  that  we  think  on."  Oiven 
these  standards,  a  place  in  the  upper  crust 
of  society  awaited  all  who  were  enterprising. 
Gentlemen  could  be  made  of  the  coarsest 
stuff  where  a  fortunate  speculation  could 
overnight  transform  the  village  pauper  into 
community's  richest — and  hence  most  re- 
spected — citizen.  "In  Europe,"  Germans 
were  told,  "a  man  works  to  live;  here  he 
works  to  become  rich." 

With  equality  went  liberty — the  liberty 
to  think  and  act  as  one  chose,  "Here,"  a 
recent  arrival  wrote  his  old  neighbors,  "No 
emperor  and  no  king  has  the  right  to  com- 
mand us  to  do  anything."  Where  all  were 
equal,  all  governed;  a  common  citizen  had 
the  right  to  slander  and  damn  his  govern- 
ment, abuse  public  officials  to  their  faces, 
and  call  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  fool  without  calling  down  the  wrath  of  bis 
fellows  or  the  firm  hand  of  the  law.  "Here 
I  am  free,"  was  a  repeated  phrase  in  "Amer- 
ica Letters." 

Personal  independence  was  so  venerated 
that  It  was  sometimes  asserted  in  extreme 
form.  A  traveler  who  objected  to  the  off-key 
singing  of  a  boatman  who  told  that  "he  was 
in  a  land  of  liberty,"  and  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  A  lad  on  the  Illinois  frontier, 
•scolded  by  his  mother  for  appropriating  a 
piece  of  cake,  answered:  "Why,  Mother, 
areii  t  we  in  a  free  country  now?" 
Another,  oi-dered  by  his  father  to  fetch 
some  wood  was  heard  to  say:  "Go  get  it 
yourself,  you  old  son  of  a  bitch."  The  father 
turned  to  the  witness,  his  face  aglow  with 
stttlpfactlon.  "A  sturdy  republican,  sir,"  he 
said  Absurdities,  perhaps,  but  they  mirrored 
the  outlawing  of  subserviency  on  the  fron- 
tier. 

Such  were  the  mores  of  republicanism  re- 
ported by  image-makers  that  aity  social  dis- 
tinctions were  vigorously  opposed  by  fron- 
tiersmen. This  seemed  logical;  in  a  land 
where  abundance  was  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  humble,  there  could  be  no  humble. 
Travelers  soon  learned  that  they  risked  in- 
sult, if  not  injury,  if  they  forgot  thct  simple 
fact.  One  titled  Englishman,  himting  In 
Colorado  asked  his  guide  to  fill  the  tub  In 


which  be  bathed.  The  guide  suggested  that 
he  take  a  swim  in  the  Platte  River,  then 
e^loded:  "Tou  ain't  quite  the  top -shelter 
you  think  you  is.  Tou  ain't  even  got  a  shower- 
bath  for  cooling  your  swelled  head.  But  I'll 
make  you  a  present  of  one,  boss!"  And,  pull- 
ing his  revolver,  he  shot  the  tub  full  of  holes. 
Often  told  were  tales  of  the  traveler  who 
sent  for  a  tailor  to  be  measured  for  a  coat 
and  was  told  that  such  a  procedtu^  was 
not  republican,  of  the  serving  maid  who 
refused  to  allow  her  mistress  to  ring  for 
her  tinless  she  could  ring  for  the  mistress 
whenever  "she  desired  to  have  speech  with 
her,"  of  the  hostler  requested  to  call  a  guest 
in  the  morning  shouting.  "Call  yourself  and 
be  damned." 

Titles  were  taboo  in  that  egalitarian  so- 
ciety. All  men  were  "Mr."  and  referred  to 
each  other  as  "Gentlemen  ";  all  women  were 
"Madam"  or  "Miss"  and  were  universally 
called  "Ladies."  T'ravelers  from  less  demo- 
cratic lands  never  tired  of  listing  examples 
of  frontier  usage:  the  coachman  who  asked 
his  passenger,  "Are  you  the  man  going  to 
Portland  because  if  you  are,  I'm  the  gentle- 
man that's  goinng  to  drive  you";  the  frontier 
landlord  who  asked  a  group  of  stagecoach 
drivers,  "Which  Is  the  gentleman  who 
brought  this  man  here?"  The  court  defend- 
ant who  testified  that  "he  and  another  gen- 
tleman had  been  shoveling  mud";  the  news- 
paper report  of  "two  gentlemen  who  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  month's  im- 
prisonment for  horse  stealing." 

Personal  relationships  were  as  democra- 
tized as  forms  of  address,  according  to  the 
image-makers.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
frontier  inns  where  laborers  and  Judges, 
drovers  and  merchants,  magistrates  and 
stagecoach  drivers,  dined  side  by  side,  waited 
on  by  "helps"  (the  wtxH  servant  was  never 
used)  who  addressed  them  by  their  first 
names,  lAned  over  chairs  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  shed  ^eir  coats  to  Join 
in  a  game  of  cards  when»the  meal  was  over. 
This  was  offensive  enough  to  class-conscious 
visitors,  but  worse  was  the  application  of 
democratic  principles  to  sleeping  arrange- 
ments. Guests  were  assigned  to  beds  In  the 
order  of  their  arrival,  with  two,  three  or  four 
in  each  bed.  Judges  snored  next  to  teamsters, 
legislators  beside  wagoners,  bankers  with  hog 
drivers  as  their  partners.  "A  most  almighty 
beautiful  democratic  amalgam"  one  western- 
er was  heard  to  call  it.  But  hardly  pleasing 
to  the  fastidious,  for  guests  were  changed 
more  often  than  the  sheets.  One  who  objected 
was  rudely  reminded  that  "since  Gentlemen 
are  all  alike,  people  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  sleep  in  the  same  sheets." 

The  image-makers  who  pictured  the  Amer- 
ican frraitier  for  their  readers  performed  their 
task  well.  By  the  1890s,  wrote  a  Czech  pub- 
licist, "the  most  illiterate  peasant  In  the 
Balkans,  who  did  not  even  know  the  name 
of  his  county-seat,  knew  about  America, 
about  its  free  land  and  the  absence  of  land- 
lords." That  peasant  knew,  as  did  others 
throughout  much  of  the  world,  that  the 
American  West  was  a  land  of  abundance  and 
opportunity,  of  equality  and  freedom,  where 
land  was  assvu-ed  the  industrious  and  where 
the  upper  ranks  of  society  were  open  to  the 
humble.  "A  nation  of  sovereigns,"  an  Irish 
newspaper  called  it  with  some  reason. 

The  projection  of  this  image  played  a  role, 
no  matter  how  minor,  in  stirring  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  that  underlay  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  reforms  of  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
tiules.  Peasant  farmers  in  Europe  who 
learned  of  a  land  where  all  ate  meat  three 
times  daily  and  tipped  their  hats  to  no  one 
would  no  longer  accept  their  subservient  role 
with  the  same  docile  humility.  Their  hcHi- 
zons  had  been  widened,  their  ambitions 
stirred  by  visions  of  a  better  life.  "This  peo- 
ple," wrote  a  Swedish  publicist,  "which  has 
for  so  many  years  been   satisfied   with   its 


meagre  lot,  has  begun  to  reason  with  itself, 
and  has  found  that  things  could  be  better 
than  they  are."  Tlie  seeds  of  discontent  had 
been  planted,  and  only  domestic  reforms 
covild  keep  them  in  check. 

These  remade  many  oS.  the  Old  World's  in- 
stitutions, but  nowhere  did  the  frontier 
image  play  a  more  important  role  than  in 
\h»  debate  over  the  right  of  men — all  men — 
to  govern  themselves.  Liberals  and  conserva- 
tives agreed  that  the  lot  of  the  poor  in  the 
American  West  was  better  than  in  the  Old 
World.  They  disagreed  on  why.  Liberals,  fav- 
oring reform,  insisted  that  the  higher  Uving 
standards  there  were  the  product  of  demo- 
cratic institutions;  the  frontier  was  a  para- 
dise for  small  farmers  because  small  farmers 
shaped  its  policies.  Liberalize  government  in 
the  Old  World,  they  said,  and  it  will  reward 
the  liberalizers  by  the  same  affluence  en- 
joyed by  the  New. 

Conservatives  answered  that  American 
prosperity  and  equality  were  the  products 
solely  of  cheap  western  lands,  and  hence  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  settled  nations.  Manhood 
suffrage  succeeded  simply  because  the  fron- 
tier drained  workers  from  the  East,  thus  in- 
tensifying competition  for  Jobs  and  elevating 
the  wages  of  those  who  remained,  at  the  same 
time  syphoning  off  the  discontented  who 
posed  the  greatest  threat  to  the  social  sys- 
tem. Cheap  lands  also  eqiuilized  the  owner- 
ship of  property,  allowing  the  majority  a 
stake  in  society,  and  with  It  the  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibility  necessary  for  a  stable  elec- 
torate. Older  nations,  with  no  reservoir  of 
occuplable  land,  were  unsulted  to  democracy. 
Wrote  the  editor  of  England's  Quarterly  Re- 
view: "The  Inexhaustible  fund  of  unocct4>Ied 
land  . . .  exempts  the  great  body  of  the  lower 
classes  from  what  In  other  countries  is  the 
most  usual  and  fruitful  source  of  pc^ular 
discontent  and  tumult,  namely,  the  pressure 
of  want." 

The  effectiveness  of  this  argtunent  was 
demonstrated  by  reformers  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Prussia  when  they  ac- 
knowledged the  validity  vi  the  frontier  as  a 
"safety-valve"  by  trying  to  create  artiflclal 
frontiers  to  drain  away  excess  woikeis  and 
raise  the  living  standard  of  the  remainder. 
In  Denmark  this  ambition  helps  explain  the 
"Husmand  Movetnent"  designed  to  parcel 
great  estates  among  small  holders;  In  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  It  underlay  an  effort  to  drain 
swamp  lands  and  (^>en  hitherto  unoccupied 
northern  t^ritorles  to  peasants;  in  Prussia 
it  was  directed  toward  dividing  the  giant 
Jimker  holdings.  These  moves  failed,  but 
their  popularity  suggests  that  the  Image  of 
the  American  frontier  as  a  land  of  promise 
was  not  lost  on  social  critics  In  older 
countries. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  the  frontier 
Image  was  solely  at  even  largely  responsible 
for  the  social,  economic,  and  p<^tical  changes 
that  altered  Old  World  institutions  during 
the  dawning  years  of  the  present  centtury.  Yet 
there  seems  little  question  that  that  image 
bred  discontent  among  the  least  advantaged 
classes  in  Eurcqie^and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
Asia),  and  helpe<yset  in  motion  the  altera- 
tions that  eventually  bettered  their  lot.  The 
image-makers,  whWier  exuberant  gtiidebook 
writers,  land  propyoters.  Imaginative  novel- 
ists, travelers,  or  the  homespun  authors  of 
"America  Letteni,"  helped  shape  the  course 
of  history,  and  deserve  a  larger  place  in  its 
annals  than  they  have  been  accorded. 

Rat  Aixen  Bn,LlNGTOK. 

Tuf.  H'JNTINCTON  LiBItAST,  ApHl  1975. 


WHO  CONTROLS  THE 
COMPTROLLER? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent ediUnlal  in  the  Washington  Poet, 
March  5,  1976,  lends  str(»g  support  to 
the  consolidation  of  Federal  bank  regula- 
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tlon  Into  a  single  agency  along  the  Unes 
encompassed  In  S.  2298,  tbe  Federal  Bank 
CommlsslOQ  Act  The  editorial  points 
with  particularity  to  the  failure  of  the 
Ofttce  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  comprehend  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  malaise  in  the  banking  tndxistry. 
Comptroller  Smith  Is  criticized  for  react- 
ing to  recent  large  failures  of  uaticnal 
banks  by  delendlng  and  protecting  the 
bankers. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  I»resident,  the  edi- 
torial notes  a  problem  which  Is  sympto- 
matic of  the  present  fragmented  regula- 
tory structure.  While  the  Comptroller's 
Office  has  been  mismanaged  and  protec- 
tive of  bankers  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic, there  is  a  tendency  among  all  regula- 
tors to  regulate  with  one  eye  on  their 
constituency.  The  result  has  been  a  com- 
petition in  laxity  among  the  regulators 
and  regulation  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator  leveL  Only  a  substantial 
restructuring  of  the  agencies  holds  out 
hope  of  altering  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  editorial  to  my  colleagues  for 
consideration  of  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
form the  bank  regiilatory  structure  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  I  ask  unxmimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who    C0NTSOI.S    THE    COMPTROLXXR? 

A  few  questlona  atwut  bank  regulation: 
Does  It  serve  Um  public  Interest  to  haTe  tbe 
nation's  principal  regulator  sf>en<l  weeks 
ever  year  at  expenslTe  resorts  •'communl- 
catlog"  with  tbe  ttaokers  wbom  he  regu- 
lates? Wh&t  signal  does  he  convey  when  be 
calls  reglonai  meetings  of  his  bank  exami- 
ners in  places  like  Las  Vegas7  What  atmos- 
phere is  created  when  thi^  official  raises  the 
baiJcg'  lees  to  cover  regulatory  costs  like  his 
own  $3000  expense  account  for  eight  days  at 
a  bankers'  ocuvention  in  Honolulu? 

The  present  0j8.  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  James  S.  Smith,  Is  responsible 
for  the  regiilatlon  of  the  4700  national  banks. 
He  Is  a  torunei  lobbyist  for  th«  h^rk'ng  In- 
dustry and.  by  aU  aocounts.  a  pleasant  and 
gregarious  man.  He  is  the  sort  of  person  to 
whom  It  Is  important  always  to  travel  Orst 
class.  Tbe  details  of  bis  travels,  and  his  ex- 
pense accounts,  are  significant  because  they 
Indicate  the  air  of  genial  complaisance  tu 
which  he  conducts  his  office. 

The  federal  supervision  of  the  banks  Is  di- 
vided among  three  authorities.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  oversees  nxist 
of  the  state  banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  rest  of  them:  but  tbe  national 
banks  are  the  largest  and  moet  influential 
part  of  the  sysUtixx.  Of  the  three  regulators, 
Mr.  Smith  Uimnkdlj  tbe  most  permissive. 

It  Is  a  badr  time  for  weak  reg\ilatlon  of 
banks.  Thlnfs  are  not  going  smoothly  be- 
hind all  of  those  marble  facades.  It  is  use- 
ful to  recall  that  the  three  largest  bank  fall- 
lu-es  In  American  history  have  taken  place 
within  the  past  three  years — all  of  them 
national  banks,  all  In  the  period  since  Mr. 
Smith  became  comptroller.  The  failures  are 
not,  certainly,  exclusively  the  regulators' 
fault.  The  chief  reasons  lie  in  the  banks' 
excessive  ambitions  over  the  years  to  pro- 
mote their  own  growth,  and  in  their  failure 
to  foresee  that  the  great  boom  of  the  1960's 
might  stxldenly  tireak.  But  there  Is  a  lesson 
contained  In  these  faUures.  Dangerous  prac- 
tices crept  Into  the  operations  of  many  banks 
during  the  fat  yean,  and  they  ar«  now  going 
to   have    to   be   wrung   painfully    out.    It    Is 


had  to  believe  that  Mr.  Smith,  cheerily  glad- 
handing  bis  way  through  private  bankers' 
meetings  In  places  like  Sea  Island  and  Boca 
Raton,  Is  the  man  for  that  assignment. 

The  Job  ahead  of  tbe  bank  regulators  Is.  in 
all  truth,  as  delicate  as  It  Is  difficult.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Arthur  Burns,  has  observed.  It  Is  exceedingly 
Important  ]ust  now  not  to  force  the  banks 
to  start  calling  In  all  their  dubious  loans.  If 
the  banks  were  suddenly  required  to  apply 
.sharply  more  stringent  credit  standards,  the 
effect  on  bvislness — and  the  unemployment 
rate — would  be  dire.  Without  curtailing  the 
flow  of  credit  to  business,  the  regulators  are 
going  to  have  to  flud  a  way  to  Impose  a  higher 
standard  of  acceptable  rl.k,  Becan.se  the  eco- 
nomic recovtry  Is  still  la  b  decidedly  fragile 
.state,  the  regulators  are  trviag  to  avoid 
frightening  bankers,  or  borrowers,  or  de- 
positors. 

But  there  could  hardly  be  any  more  dis- 
maying prospect  than  the  po«,lbility  that 
the  federal  government's  principal  bank  reg- 
ulator had  faUed  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  tboee  recent  failures.  To  each  succes- 
sive disclosure  of  trouble  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Smith's  reaction  has  been  to  try  to 
defend  and  protect  tbe  bankers.  He  had  given 
little  Indication  that  he  understands  the 
scale  of  the  malfunction,  or  the  urgent  need 
for  remedy. 

The  case  for  consolklatlng  federal  bank 
regulation  under  one  agency  is  increasingly 
clear.  It  Ls  evident  that  some  banks  have  be- 
come adept  at  playing  off  one  set  of  regiila- 
tors  against  another.  It  Is  particularly  un- 
fortunate that  under  the  present  arbitrary 
division,  the  largest  banks  are  under  the  least 
forceful  regulator.  The  Senate  and  Hoiise 
Banking  Committees  are  now  considering  leg- 
islation to  reorganize  this  whole  process  of 
supervision  The  preaent  confusion  of  Juris- 
dictions and  pollclea  is  a  dangerx^us  anach- 
ronism. 

It  Is  a  .secondary  matter  whether  Mr.  Smith 
himself  IB  the  right  kind  of  person  to  All  the 
comptrollers  office.  The  larger  question  is 
whether  the  comptroller's  office,  as  It  cur- 
rently operatew,  is  the  right  kind  of  agency 
to  regulate  the  national  banks.  Mr  Smith's 
own  explanations  draw  a  portrait  of  an  office 
that  is  not.  as  a  practical  matter,  greatly 
answerable  to  any  other  authority.  The  style 
l.s  free-wheeling  and  high  living.  It  has  no 
constraints  on  Its  budget.  It  does  not  answer 
to  Congress  It  writes  its  cwn  rules,  for  both 
Its  own  conduct  and  the  banks'— and  It  l<\ 
obv1oa«;ly  vulnerable,  in  the  unhapplest  tra- 
dition of  federal  regulatory  agencies,  to  cap- 
ture by  the  people  whom  It  Is  supposed  to 
oversee 


THE  REPUBLICAN  ENTERS  ITS 
CENTENNIAL  YEAR 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Marj- 
land's  westernmost  county,  Garrett 
County,  Ls  normally,  at  this  time  of  year, 
under  several  feet  of  snow.  Residents  of 
Garrett  County,  and  thousands  of  visi- 
tors who  Join  them  every  winter  for  ski- 
ing and  other  outdoor  activities,  take  the 
weather  in  their  stride.  There  has  been 
an  additional  happening  this  winter, 
however,  that  serves  to  draw  further 
attention  to  Garrett  County. 

The  Republican,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Oakland,  the  county  seat, 
has  begun  its  100th  year  of  publication 
and  of  public  service.  That  Is  worthy  of 
note,  because  the  Republican  is  as  much 
a  part  of  life  In  Garrett  County  as  the 
winter  snows.  The  Garrett  County  com- 
missioners proclaimed  March  4  to  be 
"The  Republiccm  Newspaper  Day"  in 
Garrett  Countj-  and  the  paper.  In  its  edi- 


tion that  day.  contained  an  appropriate 
report.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  the  Republican  a  good 
centeimlal  year,  with  many  more  to 
come,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  in  the  March  4  edition  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Republican  Newspapcs  Dat  Pkoci,aimkd 

Today,  Thursday.  March  4.  was  prxicUlmed 
"The  Republican  Newspaper  Day"  by  the 
County  Commissioners  In  a  fecial  proclama- 
tion signed  this  week  by  the  three  commis- 
sioners. 

Attending  the  signing  of  the  proclamatlmi 
were  Donald  R.  Slncell,  publisher,  and 
George  H.  Hanst,  editor,  which  took  place 
Monday  morning  In  the  oomnUssloners'  office 
in  the  court  house.  Signing  tbe  document 
were  George  C.  Edwards,  chairman;  Wayne 
B.   Hamilton  and  Don  S.  BeiKler,  members. 

The  Republican  Is  officially  beginning  lU 
one  hundredth  year  today,  the  newspaper 
having  been  established  March  4,  1877.  To- 
day's Issue  Is  volume  100,  number  1,  and  li 
being  noted  by  a  special  edition  which  it 
Included  In  this  week's  Issue. 

The  proclamation  reads  In  part:  The  Re- 
publican newspaper  has  consistently  pro- 
vided a  conscientious,  thorough  and  respon- 
sible service  to  the  citizens  of  Garrett  Coun- 
ty by  providing  a  timely  and  accurate  re- 
porting of  news  events  and  advertising.  The 
paper  then  proceeded  to  proclaim  March  4 
as  "The  Repub'lcan  Newspaper  Day".  Both 
Mr.  Slncell  and  Mr.  Hanst  were  associate 
editors  until  1947,  when  at  the  death  of 
Benj,  H.  Slncell,  editor,  the  former  became 
publisher  and  the  latter  editor.  In  the  photo, 
left  to  right,  are  Mr.  Hamlltcn.  Mr.  Slncell. 
Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Hanst  and  Mr.  Bender. 
Mr.  Slncell  began  work  In  the  printing  office 
around  1911,  wbUe  Mr.  Hanst  became  associ- 
ate editor  after  graduation  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia University  in  1927.  He  had  also  worked 
In  the  printing  office  since  1922. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
P€«5t  doKn  years  or  more  the  Nation  has 
agonized  over  the  mystery  and  contro- 
versy of  why  President  Kennedy  was 
killed. 

The  Wanen  Commission  report  was 
accepted  by  many,  but  doubts  lingered 
on  and.  in  fact,  persist  over  the  years.  It 
seems  that  many  Americans  cannot  ac- 
cept that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone 
and  conspired  with  no  one. 

Now  the  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Swi, 
Hank  Greenspun,  has  written  a  new  ver- 
sion of  what  transpired  in  Dallas  on 
November  22,  1963.  There  seems  enough 
substance  to  his  article  to  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  who  periodi- 
cally reexamine  the  strange  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  attack  on  the 
President.  The  copyrighted  article  is  all 
the  more  intriguing  since  the  Nation  has 
.''Pent  an  estimated  $30  million  in  seeking 
to  set  the  facts  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiD£i.  Castko  Oru£ked  Jack  Kennedy's  De.«tu 
(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

Strong  evidence  exists  leading  Inexorably 
to   the  conclusion  that   Cuban  Communist 
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dlctetor  Fidel  Castro  was  tbe  prtane  mover 
in  tbe  kUUng  of  FTMldent  Jolm  F.  Kimnwly 
and  very  probaUy  tbe  easasslnatloin  of  Mi 
brother.  Bobert. 

Some  ot  the  evidence  here  revealed  for  the 
first  time  la  cIrcumstantUJ,  but  when  for- 
tified with  additional  infonnatlon  now  docu- 
mented, It  suppUee  tbe  motive  for  the  death 
of  the  nation's  SSth  chief  ezecottve,  pro- 
viding the  iiiqx>rtant  mliwing  link  to  the 
otherwise  senseless  killing  of  a  man  who  had 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  entire  world 
with  hU  style  and  his  grin. 

Tbe  most  emotional  event  of  this  genera- 
tion was  the  qulclc  succession  of  rifle  shots 
from  a  sixth  story  window  of  the  Texas 
School  Book  Depository  buUdlng  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  Nov.  22,  1963. 

The  official  version  of  the  event  was  that 
three  shots  were  fired,  and  the  first  and 
third  snuffed  out  the  life  of  the  dashing 
young  President — the  "Prince  of  America's 
Camelot." 

America  tiad  a  love  affair  with  the  hand- 
some, grinning  Jack,  and  his  assassination 
left  a  nation  torn  with  grief  and  sorrow — 
In  which  much  of  the  world  joined— de- 
manding to  know  why  this  shining  star  of 
the  political  firmament  was  struck  down  in 
the  full  flower  of  life. 

Many  theories,  some  sinister,  some  ridicu- 
lous and  some  quite  plausible,  were  ad- 
vanced as  to  motives  and  the  cause  of  death. 

The  country  had  been  told  by  law  enforce- 
ment investigators  that  an  lmprobaI>le  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  had 
pulled  the  trigger  which  sent  a  bullet  crash- 
ing through  the  brain  of  the  first  ITjB.  Presi- 
dent to  be  born  in  the  20th  Oenttiry. 

Momentarily,  it  seemed  certain  that  the 
truth  behind  the  killing  would  surely  lie  de- 
veloped through  Oswald.  Following  capture, 
however,  Oswald  himself,  before  he  bad  an 
opportunity  to  reveal  anything,  was  slain  in 
the  Dallas  Municipal  Building  by  a  seamy 
nightclub  operator  named  Jack  Ruby. 

Public  indignation  cried  out  for  tlM  truth, 
and  the  demand  was  quickly  answered  by  the 
new  President  Lyndon  Balnes  JOluiaon  with 
tbe  appointment  of  a  blue  ribbon  panel 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Earl  Warren.  Amnng  the 
members  was  Gerald  Ford,  a  congressman  at 
the  time  and  presently  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

For  many  weeks,  this  lUustrlous  panel. 
Interrogated  witnesses,  sifted  through  all 
available  evidence  and  finally  rendered  a 
296.000-word  report  which  In  effect  said  tliat 
President  Kennedy  was  kUIed  by  Oswald, 
acting  alone,  with  no  plausible  determina- 
tion of  his  motives. 

The  American  public  accepted  this  report 
with  varying  degrees  of  reservation.  Even 
though  the  Investigating  panel  was  above  re- 
proach and  appeared  thorough.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  accept  all  the  findings  at  face  value, 
with  no  skepticism. 

This  reporter  also  had  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Warren  Report  and  like 
many  others  in  the  newspaper  business, 
steadfastly  sought  to  determine  if  Oswald 
scted  alone  or  was  part  of  a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy. 

The  many  books  on  the  subject  with  their 
manifold  thc-orles  were  not  nearly  as  Im- 
pressive as  information  which  came  to  my 
attention  In  early  1967.  From  unimpeach- 
able sources  of  unquestioned  knowledge  and 
Integrity,  I  learned  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  conceived  a  plot  to  assassinate 
ridel  Castro,  whom  It  regarded  as  a  danger 
to  our  nation's  security.  Castro,  a  dedicated 
Communist,  was  now  heading  Cuba,  wliich 
was  once  a  friendly  nation  only  90  miles  from 
our  shores. 

The  killing  of  Castro  was  viewed  as  an 
urgent  need,  coming  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  national  humiliation  attending  the  deb- 
acle of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  financed  by 
the  CIA  with  the  approval  of  the  White 
House. 


A  fortlier  motlTatlon  tor  the  killing  of  the 
bearded  Ouban  leader  was  the  desire  of  Free- 
Idant  KMUMdy  to  ooonteract  the  ertaslmph- 
loallj  atfverM  ImpilfWmi  of  hto  poUtloal 
career  orcaalonert  by  tlw  slaue^ter  of  tree- 
dom-IoTing  Cubans  assisted  by  VS.  advisors 
in  the  swamp  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

So  great  was  the  President's  concern  that 
his  brother,  Bobert  Kennedy,  the  att<»i>ey 
general,  actually  departed  his  offices  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  phystcaliy  located 
hie  headquarters  at  the  dA  in  order  to  per- 
scmally  direct  the  counter  measures  he 
deemed  necessary  to  offset  the  harmful  blow 
to  the  Kennedy  political  fortunes — a  blow 
that  was  qpeUed  "Bay  of  Pigs."  A  significant 
part  of  Bobert  Kennedy's  strategy  resolved 
about  tbe.  plan  to  kill  Castro. 

Investigation  revealed  It  was  a  coldly- 
calculated  plot  to  be  carried  out  through  tbe 
enlistment  of  underworld  figures  who  had 
been  active  In  Havana  gambling  operations 
prior  to  Castro's  overthrow  of  the  Batista 
government  and  who  still  had  contacts  in 
Havana. 

Tlie  CIA  arranged  the  enlistment  of  these 
organised  crime  figures  and  financed  their 
operations.  The  hired  killers  first  set  about 
reviving  contacts  in  Havana  that  were  close 
to  the  Castro  regime;  secured  firearms  and 
poison,  supplied  by  the  CIA;  and  then  ze- 
roed-ln  on  liquidating  Castro  by  a  bullet  or 
polscm. 

Investigation  shows  that  five  separate  and 
distinct  assassination  attempts  were  made 
on  the  Cuban  leader's  life — three  by  gunfire 
and  two  by  poison. 

AU  five  failed  and  in  the  course  of  ^e 
last  attempt,  made  in  1963,  Castro  agents 
captured  the  CIA  assassin  and  tortured  him 
into  revealing  to  Castro  personally,  the  entire 
plot  to  klU  him. 

Intelligence  relayed  to  me  in  1967  was  to 
the  effect  that  Castro  was  enraged  and  stated 
in  substance  that  the  business  of  killing 
heads  of  state  could  and  would  work  both 
ways. 

Because  of  the  high-placed  source  of  the 
infcMination  I  was  sworn  to  strict  secrecy 
unless  I  could  develop  Independent  Intelli- 
gence, other  than  the  "plants"  within  the 
Castro  inner  circle. 

It  wasnt  easy  in  coming  but  there  is  now 
credible  evidence  of  Castro's  purpose  to  re- 
spond to  the  attempts  on  his  life  by  order- 
ing the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

Shortly  following  the  tortured  confession 
of  the  CIA  agent,  Castro  met  with  officials 
from  South  and  Latin  American  states  at 
which  meeting  he  loudly  revealed  In  its  en- 
tirety the  CIA  efforts  to  assassinate  him. 

He  boldly  told  the  assembly  "the  Kennedys 
have  sought  to  kill  me;  I  shall  mete  out  the 
same  Justice  to  them!" 

Information  which  I  have  developed  proves 
that  shortly  after  this  meeting,  a  Brazilian 
representative  sent  a  confidential  report  to 
Washington  recounting  Castro's  threat — and 
more,  this  report,  which  was  never  revealed 
to  the  Warren  Commission,  still  rests  In 
Washington. 

What  is  most  significant  is  that  Castro's 
threat  was  to  the  "Kennedys"  and  not  to 
the  President  alone.  This  becomes  even  more 
meaningful  in  light  of  tbe  subsequent  assas- 
sinations of  both  Jack  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
logical  motivation  for  which  has  been  wholly 
lacking  in  both  Instances. 

Evidence  In  my  possession,  coupled  with 
documents  In  tlie  hands  of  congressional  In- 
telligence agency  oversight  committees,  pro- 
vides a  clearly  marked  traU  leading  to  logical 
conclusions  as  to  why  the  Kennedy  brothers 
were  killed.  That  path  leads  straight  to  the 
door  of  a  vengeful  Castro. 

It  is  Information  that  was  withheld  from 
the  Warren  Commission,  which  made  Its  re- 
port without  knowledge  of  Castro's  threat 
and  which  therefore  exhausted  every  other 
theory,  without  coming  up  with  a  motive 
tliat  could  be  sensibly  defended,  on  why  the 
President  was  killed. 


My  investigatloQ  has  definitely  established 
that  dilaf  Justloe  Bail  Warren,  while  atili 
sitting  on  the  8iq>reme  Court,  was  advfaed  by 
a  person  of  unquestioned  IntegrlQr  and  pa- 
triotism, that  there  had  been  five  assaasina- 
tion  attempts  upon  the  life  ot  Fidel  Castro, 
instigated  and  implemented  by  the  CIA.  And 
that  the  last  unsucoeasful  attempt  occurred 
In  the  time  frame  not  long  before  the  Dallas 
killing  of  John  Kennedy.  He  also  heard,  that 
Castro,  upon  learning  of  the  "Kennedy  at- 
tempt to  kill  him,"  as  be  viewed  it,  vowed 
to  respond  in  kind. 

The  aging  Chief  Justice  was  stunned  by 
this  information,  well  knowing  tbat  it  un- 
dermined the  int^Tlty  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission Beport,  his  reputation  as  chairman, 
and  that  of  every  other  member  of  that 
Commission. 

I  can  now  reveal  that  the  Chief  Justice 
Immediately  summoned  James  J.  Rowley, 
head  of  the  UB.  Secret  Service  to  bis  office 
In  the  Sui»eme  Court  Building. 

He  Inftmned  Bowley  of  everything  he  had 
learned  and  demanded  that  even  though  the 
commission  had  concluded  its  work,  the 
truth  must  be  told  to  the  Amolcan  people. 

What  then  developed  is  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable story  of  btveaucratlc  self  {weserva- 
tion. 

The  head  of  tbe  Secret  Service,  the  agency 
charged  with  protecting  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent, determined  that  "Jurisdiction"  in  the 
matter  rested  in  the  Fed^td  Bureau  of  In- 
vestlgati(Hi.  He  thereupon  communicated  to 
J.  Edgar  Boover  everything  that  the  chief 
Justice  had  told  him  and  concluded  his  com- 
munique with  the  information  that  his 
agency  would  take  no  further  action. 

The  matter  rested  there,  however,  with 
Hoovei\apparently  doing  notliing  until  he 
recelve#a  call  from  President  Johnson.  LBJ, 
of  notoriously  shcxt  fuse,  said  the  White 
House  had  received  reports  of  an  abmtlve  at- 
tempt by  tbe  CIA  to  kill  Castro  shorUy  be- 
fore the  Dallas  assassination.  Tbe  President 
demanded  to  know  what  the  FBI  knew  about 
such  rumors. 

The  reply  of  Hoover  to  the  President  of  the 
VB.  read,  "We  have  received  reports  of  such 
rumors:  but  we  have  investigated  them  and 
have  found  that  they  are  without  substance." 

However,  de^lte  this  report  to  President 
Johnson,  the  Church  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  now  fully  documented  the  plot 
on  Castro's  life. 

What  must  be  told  to  the  American  people 
iB  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  had  advised  his 
President  that  the  alleged  plot  had  been  fully 
investigated  and  there  was  nothing  to  it,  had 
previously  certified  to  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion that  the  FBI's  "exhaustive"  investiga- 
tion bad  established  that  "Oswald,  acting 
alone  and  for  undetermined  motives,  asssas- 
slnated  President  John  Kennedy." 

In  light  of  the  Information  furnished  the 
late  head  of  the  FBI  by  the  chief  of  the 
Secret  Service  at  that  time,  the  conclusion 
is  inescapable  that  Hoover,  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation,  took  President  Johnson  o9 
the  trail  for  fear  the  truth  would  reveal  the 
monumental  error  In  his  report  to  the  War- 
ren commission. 

Information  since  uncovered  by  me  proves 
that  at  the  time  Earl  Warren  received  the 
information  of  the  Castro  assassination  plot . 
another  man  sitting  with  him  whUe  tbe  in- 
telligence was  being  relayed,  leaked  the  In- 
formation to  the  White  House  so  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  aware  of  it  If  the  diffei-ent 
agencies  attempted  to  cover-up. 

What  is  most  sigiUficant  is  tbe  time  frame 
between  the  last  attempt  on  Castro's  life, 
which  was  in  late  spring  of  1963,  and  the 
assassination  of  the  President  which  oc- 
curred on  Nov.  22,  1963.  Despite  potential 
significance  neither  the  head  of  the  Secret 
Service  nor  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  saw  fit  to  Inform 
the  Warren  Commission  of  the  proximity  of 
the  events. 
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Further,  official  InvestlgAtors  of  the  Prasl- 
denfB  death  aeemlagly  weren't  too  Impreaeed 
by  the  pattern  of  Oswald's  travels.  In- 
formation was  In  the  handa  of  the  Warren 
Commission  that  Oswald  had  visited  Mos- 
cow and  had  made  several  tripe  to  Cuba. 

Other  reports  linked  Mm  with  Pro-Castro 
revolutionary  groups  In  both  New  Orleans 
and  Texas,  but  clear  signs  of  Involvement  of 
the  Cuban  dictator  In  a  death  plot  were 
Ignored. 

A  most  obvious  flaw  In  the  Warren  Com- 
mission Report  is  the  absence  of  any  rele- 
vant distinctions  and  considerations  between 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
the  assassination  of  other  American  Precl- 
dents. 

The  afisas-slns  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  William 
McKlnley,  and  James  Garfield  and  those  who 
made  attempts  on  the  lives  of  other  Presi- 
dents Uie  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman 
and  even  Gerald  Pord  all  carried  out  their 
nefarious  crimes  In  the  most  public  places 
and  In  close  proximity  to  their  victims. 

They  acted  In  an  emotional  context  with 
no  effort  to  disguise  their  bloody  work  or 
provide  an  avenue  of  escape. 

This  pattern  Is  absent  In  the  case  of  Os- 
wald. His  crime  was  coldly  planned,  down  to 
a  remarkably  calculated  determination  of  the 
parade  route  of  President  Kennedy  and  Its 
relationship  to  the  upper  window  of  the  Texas 
Book  Depository  from  which  he  flred  his 
rifle.  He  also  felt  he  had  provided  an  escape 
route  for  himself  which  he  deemed  fool- 
proof. Perhaps  It  was.  because  Oswald  was 
only  trapped  after  committing  another 
crime,  killing  a  Dallas  policeman. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  Oswald,  unlike 
all  other  presidential  assassins  or  would  be 
assassins,  proceeded  from  long  and  careful 
planning  inspired  by  forces  beyond  his  own 
capabilities. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  this  horren- 
dous crime  against  one  of  the  nation's  most 
loved  of  Presidents,  which  requires  study  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  assassination.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral brother.  Robert  Kennedy,  went  Into  a 
deep — almost  catatonic  state  of  depression 
which  continued  for  such  a  long  period  that 
his  family  and  friends  despaired  that  he 
would  not  recover.  There  were  even  reports 
that  when  he  learned  of  the  death  of  hl» 
brother,  he  cried,  "My  God.  I  have  killed  my 
brother." 

His  mental  attitude  and  long  sustained  de- 
pression was  Inconsistent  with  any  normal 
reaction  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  loved  one. 
What  might  have  been  eating  at  the  vitals 
of  Robert  Kennedy  was  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  the  CIA  plot  to  kUl  Castro  of  which 
he  was  a  part,  led  unerringly  to  the  death 
of  his  brother,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  possibly  to  his  own  death. 

The  motives  of  Pldel  Castro,  the  words  he 
uttered,  documents  In  the  hands  of  the 
Church  Committee  which  are  a  part  of  a 
stlU-hldden  record,  and  Information  In  my 
flies  lead  overwhelmingly  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  charge  of  murder  against  Pldel  Castro 
for  the  killing  of  John  F.  Kennedy  can  be 
supported. 

I  so  charge  and  may  God  have  some— but 
not  too  much — mercy  on  his  soul. 


March  9,  1976 


GOVERNMENT'S   HARASSMENT   OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  some  new 
example  of  Government's  harassment  of 
small  business  does  not  come  to  light  in 
a  way  that  reflects  serious  questions  on 
not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  prudence 
at  the  bureaucrats  Involved. 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  ones 
hardesft  hit  by  these  regulatory  invasions 
of  private  business  are  the  little  fellows 


and  those  least  able  to  resist  unreasoc- 
able  demands. 

Mr.  PreBident.  a  recent  letter  to  ttie 
editor  of  the  Easton.  Md..  Star  Demo- 
crat illustrates  my  point  exactly.  The 
letter  was  from  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
grocery  store  who  receives  periodic  visits 
from  the  Government's  Department  of 
Health.  He  asked  to  remain  anonymous 
and  this  paper  honored  his  request,  but 
it  also  published  the  contents  of  his  letter 
in  an  editorial  entlUed,  "Why  Don't  You 
Bother  Someone  Else?"  Mr.  President, 
because  this  editorial  reflects  the  feeling 
of  so  many  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Why  Don't  You  Botheh  Someone  Else? 
Our  policy  of  not  printing  unsigned  letters 
prevents  us  from  publishing  a  letter  received 
last  week  in  response  to  a  news  story  about 
the  health  department  stepping  up  Inspec- 
tions of  small  grocery  stores  In  Talbot. 

The  letter  writer  asked  to  remain  anony- 
mous but  made  some  very  significant  points 
about  the  government  vs.  small  business  that 
we  feel  should  be  aired,  .^mong  the  points 
mentioned  were: 

"Every  time  a  health  Inspector  walks  In  the 
store  It  costs  me  money." 

I  comply  with  the  findings  and  the  next 
time  the  inspector  digs  a  Uttle  deeper  to 
find  other  problems." 

'It  appears  to  me  that  the  Inspectors  must 
find  problems  to  Justify  their  salaries  and 
gain  promotlon.s  within  the  department." 

'I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  much  more 
concerned  about  the  quality  and  cleanliness 
of  the  store  than  the  health  department.  The 
thing  that  troubles  me  most  Is  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  meet  every  regulation.  If  tlia 
Inspectors  really  wanted  to  they  could  cloae 
or  cause  heavy  expenditures  In  every  food  <»- 
eratlon  lu  the  county." 

"Bigger  questions  remain.  Number  one  U 
the  cost  of  furnishing  them  with  cars  and 
salary.  To  do  an  even  better  Job  It  U  stated 
that  more  Inspectors  are  needed  which  means 
Increasing  the  budget." 

"We  need  more  litUe  guys  with  heart  and 
less  big  guys  with  computers  to  keep  this 
country  and  more  Important,  the  Shore, 
strong.  We  have  survived  thousands  oi  years 
without  the  health  department." 

These  opinions  from  this  anonymous  letter 
summarize  quite  well,  we  think,  the  feelings 
of  most  small  businessmen  who  are  finding 
themselves  being  harrassed  by  OSHA.  the 
health  department,  and  dozens  of  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  sute  and  federal  government. 
Government  wUl.  If  given  the  chance,  feed 
on  itself  and  the  victim  of  this  over-eating 
will  be  the  "little  guys"  who  cant  afford  the 
time  or  expense  in  keeping  up  with  the  thou- 
sands of  sen.s<'Iess  government  regulations. 

We  agree  with  the  letter  writer.  The  small 
grocery  store  Isn't  killing  people  or  doing 
anything  that  would  Justify  the  amount  of 
money  and  attention  being  paid  by  the 
health  department.  We  suggest  the  health 
department  stop  bothering  the  little  man 
and  go  after  the  real  health  violators. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today  once  more  on  the 
subject  of  the  United  States  delinquency 
in  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention.  I 
have  spoken  on  this  mater  many  times 
in  the  past,  and  Its  urgency  has  not  dim- 
inished. The  need  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention   has   rarely   been 


better  exia?efised  than  by  the  late  Chilean 
poet,  Oabriela  Uistral.  who  vdb  the 
Nobel  Prtae  for  Uterature  !n  1»45.  Her 
thoughts  on  the  Genocide  Convention 
are  well  worth  cjuotlng  here : 

with  amaatng  reigularlty  gwnoclde  baa  re- 
peated Itself  throughout  history.  DoBplte  aU 
advances  In  our  dvlllzatton  tha  twentieth 
centijry  must  unfortunately  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  most  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
genocide.  Losses  of  life  and  culture  have  been 
staggering.  But  deep  In  his  heart  man  cher- 
ishes a  fervent  yearning  for  Justice  and  love 
among  small  naUons  and  minorities  the  crav- 
ing for  security  U  partlciUarly  alive.  The 
success  of  the  Genocide  Convention  today 
and  Its  greater  success  tomorrow  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  It  responds  to  neces- 
slUas  and  desires  of  a  universal  nature.  The 
word  genocide  carries  In  Itself  a  moral  Judg- 
ment over  an  evU  in  which  every  feeling  man 
and  woman  concurs. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  realize  the  Im- 
portance and  vital  necessity  of  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention.  It  guarantees 
one  of  the  most  basic  of  all  human  rights, 
and  the  basis  of  its  support  transcends 
religious  beliefs  and  crosses  political 
lines.  -We  have  neglected  this  action  for 
too  many  years,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
heed  the  thoughts  of  Gabrlela  Mistral 
and  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as 
soon  as  possible. 


IS  ABORTION  A  CATHOLIC  ISSUE? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  January  16,  1976,  issue  of  Christian- 
ity Today  be  printed  in  the  Recoko.  This 
editorial  helps  to  correct  the  myth  that 
those  who  oppose  the  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  abortion  are  only  from 
the  Catholic  faith.  Many  Individuals  and 
groups  whose  afDllations  are  Protestant 
and  Jewish  have  been  actively  support- 
ing the  effort  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  reference  to  abortion  and  this  editorial 
points  out  the  breadth  of  this  movement. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  AsoaxioN  A  Cathouc  Issue? 
The  antl-abortlon  drive  recently  launched 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  stirred  up  a  new  wave  of  concern 
that  the  Vatican  seeks  to  Impose  a  tenet 
peculiar  to  Itself  upon  aU  Americans.  The 
origin  of  this  concern  can  be  traced  to  the 
strong  negative  reaction  of  the  American 
CathoUc  community  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  struck  down  anti-abortion  laws 
three  years  ago  this  month. 

CathoUcs  do  wield  considerable  political 
power  and  have  indeed  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  to  overturn  the  decision  through 
a  constitutional  amendment.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  needs  answering  Is  this:  Is  abortion 
a  moral  question  extending  beyond  Catholic 
moral  phUosophy?  If  there  is  no  significant 
reservation  about  abortion  In  Protestant. 
Orthodox,  and  Jewish  thinking,  then  obvi- 
ously the  government  should  not  attempt  to 
regiilate  it  simply  to  please  Catholics. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mormons  also  opf>ofie 
abortion,  and  in  states  where  they  exercise 
political  clout  the  charge  tkoa  often  beeu 
made  that  abortion  Is  a  "Mormon"  Issue. 

The  Reverend  Bob  Holbrook.  national  co- 
ordinator of  "Baptists  for  Life",  argues  that 
the  antl-abortlon  laws  struck  down  by  the 
court  had  been  enacted  with  a  broad  base  of 
popular  support  quite  Irrespective  of  sectar- 
ian divisions.  The  test  case  Itself  came  out 
of  Texas,  where  F*rotestants  have  always  pre- 
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dominated  U  great  autniwia.  Morth 
said  to  be/aoi*  ttea  7S 
CaUkoUc.    vfated    ta    a 
against  liberalised  abortion  tbe 
the  court  dedaion. 

Holbrook  petata  out  that 
5.«ge  ot  Xb»  Aist  relaxed  wibaMam.  laws  tn 
1965,  forty-Blx  states  and  tte  Otatelek  of 
Columbia  e^Udtly  pemittaA  alwHiia  to 
save  the  mothrfs  life  but  prahUittsd  K  on 
most  other  grounds.  Inasmuch  as  CMtHlic 
traditional  teaching  does  not  allow  abor- 
tion to  sars  the  life  of  the  motter.  It  wiwii  i 
reasonable  to  assume  that  tho  xatloiiais  for 
the  laws  lay  elaewliere.  "It  is  osrtaln."  Hol- 
bi-ook  contends,  "that  if  the  r'atholip  dxarch. 
had  poUUcal  power  enough  to  enact  aatl- 
abortton  laws,  forty-six  of  the  states  woold 
not  have  passed  legislation  reflecting  a  nor.- 
Cathollc  exception." 

The  permissive  attitudes  toward  abortion 
prevalent  In  Protestant  circles  today  repre- 
sent a  clear  break  with  the  past.  What  Is 
yet  unde<»rnan8d  Is  whether  tills  <^ange  has 
taken  place  at  the  grass  roots  as  well  as 
among  professional  churchmsu. 

In  the  last  three  years  a  growing  number 
of  Protestant  lay  persons  have  become  active 
in  antl-abortlon  efforts,  and  thiougA  tltslr 
Involvement  they  have  tried  to  show  that 
permissive  attitudes  toward  abortion  are  not 
us  prevalent  among  Protestants  as  "GathoUe 
issue"  protesters  claim.  Ths  Cbrtetian  Artlrfn 
Council,  organized  last  summar.  Is  ^Mcifl- 
rally  trying  "to  remind  non-Boiuaa  fytNrlli' 
Christians  that  virtually  all  Ctaristiaas  traaa 
the  beginning  have  been  against  psnnlaalva 
abortion  and  for  the  protection  of  all  human 
Ule,  and  to  make  clear  to  lawmaken  that 
abortion  and  related  problems  are  not  maio^ 
sectarian  or  'doctrinal'  Issues  but  at  fmida- 
mental  Importance  to  the  whola  of  Weattsn 
civilization."  Some  groups,  most  notaUy  the 
American  Citizens  Concerned  for  Ufs^  have 
tried  to  emphasize  educational  pNgrams  on 
alternatives  to  abortion,  rather  than  siaiply 
lobbying  for  a  constitutional  amendniant. 

Tlie  ethical  questions  posed  by  abortton 
focr.s  on  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
rights,  the  right  to  life.  It  Is  a  prlnoljte  tiiat 
t<;  even  more  basic  and  important  tiia^  %^ 
right  to  food  currently  being  championed 
by  Bread  for  the  World. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  considerations, 
.such  as  the  rights  of  the  parents  and  tha 
much-debated  question  of  when  Ufa  begins. 
These  are  terribly  urgent  suhjaets  to  which 
Americans  need  to  give  much  mors  attantton. 
It  will  aid  discussion  and  Increasa  the  poaM- 
blllty  of  a  consensus  solution  IX  liiiileisiil 
And  Invalid  these  are  avoided.  Tha  aisunant 
that  abortion  is  a  Catholic  Issua  Is  ""^  of 
these.  Whether  brought  on  by  sincei«  mis- 
understandlng  or  bad  motivation.  It  ends  up 
being  a  smokescreen. 


RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  FOU2«5ATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  in  behalf  of  my  colleague 
•Mr.  NuNN),  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Foundation,  urging 
tliat  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  be 
Issued  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  Bichard  Brevard  Russein. 

Dick  Russell  served  In  the  Senate  for 
38  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
ill  January  1971,  he  was  PreiMent  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Senators  cherkb 
tlie  memory  of  our  deptarted  cxiOgigat 
and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  outstandhig  UJ3.  Senators  of  all 
time.  He  8«ved  his  Nation  and  his 
State  with  a  distinction  that  has  been 
unmatched  in  modem  times. 

A  postage  stamp  bearing  his  likeness 
Hiid  issued  in  his  honor  would  certainly 


lie  an  apfnromiate  tribute  to  the  states- 
muatdp  and  service  of  Uck  RosstiL  Scn- 
mXok  Uaxs  and  I  will  contact  the  Fost- 
marter  Genetal  and  Mr.  Stevm  Dobanos, 
chairman  of  the  dtJeens  Stamp  AdTJeory 
Gommitfeee  at  tbe  n.S.  Postal  Servftee  to 
request  the  Postal  Service  to  Isstie  a 
Russell  commemorative  stamp  at  the 
eailiest  possible  and  practicaMe  time. 

I  tA  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
ctaticn  of  the  Bussdl  Foundation, 
vtaose  chairman  is  the  Honoralile  Phil 
Lahdruic,  U.S.  Representative  of  the  iKh 
District  of  Georgia,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorb. 

Uliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion -was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows : 

A  Resolution 

Whereas  Richard  Brewd  Russell  served 
without  Interruption  In  the  United  States 
Senate  from  January  of  1933  to  the  date  of 
his  death  on  January  21,  1971,  during  such 
time  holding  with  great  distinction  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  1«  years,  embracing  both  Wwld 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  then  the  Chalr- 
marwhlp  of  the  Approprlattons  Ctmunlttee 
and  was  also  elected  President  Pro  Tempore 
or  tbo  Senate,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
tlma  of  his  death;  and 

Whereas  Senates  Bussell  was  deeply  loved 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  had  the 
admlratiao  and  req>ect  of  the  members  of 
the  Htaoas  of  Representativee.  was  the  friend 
and  ooofldaixt  of  many  of  the  Presidents  who 
taaid  offloe  during  his  tenure  In  the  Senate, 
and 

Whereas  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Sen- 
ata.  Senator  Roasen  served  his  native  State 
of  Oeovgla  as  Speaker  of  Its  Soiise  of  Bepre- 
aentathras  and  as  Oovemor,  and  was  greatly 
loved  and  highly  rcf^iected  by  his  fellow 
Georgians;  and 

Whereas  Oeorglans  chartered  the  Rich- 
ard B.  Bnssell  Foundation  to  honor  his 
memoey  and  provide  tt  with  funds  sufficient 
to  endow  ths  Richard  B.  RusseU  Chair  in 
American  History,  with  sai^Mrtlng  fellow- 
ahlpa,  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  his  alma 
mater,  and  arranged  for  Senator  Russell's 
papan  covering  a  half  century  of  public 
aerva  to  ba  lodged  In  the  Richard  B.  Rusaell 
Sfemorlal  Library  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  where  they  will  be 
avallaUe  for  serious  study  and  which  Riis- 
aaU  papers  are  recognized  as  the  greatest 
onilariiiai  of  Its  kind  In  our  countr>-";  and 

Wharaas  it  would  ba  fit  and  proper  that 
tills  great  American  be  honored  during  this 
Btcmtennlal  Tear  by  having  his  likeness 
ptaeed  on  a  commemorative  postage  stamp, 
aov  therefore — 

Ba  it  BesolTed  by  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Fotmdatlon  In  meeting  assembled  that  the 
Honorable  Herman  E.  Talmadge  and  the 
Hbnorable  Sam  Nunn  be  requested  to  visit 
tha  Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Ballar.  Post- 
master-Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  and 
ask  that  he  arrange  for  the  likeness  of  the 
late  Senator  Rk^ard  Brevard  Russell  to  be 
friaoed  on  a  United  States  postage  stamp 
during  the  Bicentennial  year  1978.  and  that 
MSr.  Bailar  be  further  requested  to  permit 
this  Foundation  In  collaboration  with  the 
united  States  Poet  Office  to  arrange  appro- 
priate ceremonies  to  commemorate  the  tssu- 
aaee  of  the  stamp  at  the  Richard  B.  RusseU 
Memorial  Library  at  the  Unirerslty  of 
Georgia. 


THE   75TH  ANNIVERSARY 
DOUGLAS.  ARIZ. 


OP 


Mr.  GrOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
ttie  Nation  celebrates  its  Bicentennial,  It 
is  important  to  the  people  of  Arizona  to 


note  that  the  eeiebratioD  of  tills  Na- 
tiop's  awtti  Uttiiday  cbinddea  'wttb  a 
very  Iniportant  anulrei&ary  In  our  sreat 
State. 

"Mx.  Prerident,  my  reference  is  to  the 
75th  annhrMvary  of  the  founding  etC  the 
city  of  Dooiflas,  Ariz.  Douglas  recetred 
official  status  TO  years  ago  wben  it  got  a 
post  office.  Primarily  a  coiiper  town, 
Douglas  is  the  orii^nai  faanesite  for 
Phelps  Dodge  C5orp.,  and  has  the  oldest 
operating  smelter  in  Arizona. 

The  ce!*ration  this  year  also  marked 
the  occasion  of  the  Douglas  Municipal 
Airport  being  placed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  It  m^t  be 
<tf  interest  to  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
the  Douglas  Airport  is  tiie  first  interna- 
tional airport,  dedicated  by  fJeanor 
iloose%-elt.  Douglas  also  saw  the  first 
motel  in  the  United  States  built  •wlthfai 
its  city  limits. 

This  past  weekend's  program  Included 
Mexican  fiestas,  disidays  by  local  mer- 
chants, and  presentations  of  traditional 
Southwestern  actiyitles.  It  was  culmi- 
nated by  an  anniversary  ball  'which  high- 
li^ied  the  celebration  of  Douglas'  75th 
birthday. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  the  i»-oud  citizens  of  Douglas  made 
their  anniversary  celebration  as  memo- 
rable locally  as  the  Nation  hopes  to  make 
its  celebration  memorable  nationally.  1 
know  my  ccdleagues  will  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Douglas. 

MARY  DAY  AND  THE  WASHINGTON 
BALLET 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  one  Indiridual 
and  a  small  groiv  of  young  artists  to 
revive  the  art  of  ballet  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  National  Bal- 
let, this  city  has  been  lacking  in  local 
ballet  productions  and  perfortnanees. 
Mary  Day,  a  dominant,  long-standing 
voice  in  Washington  dance,  has  taken 
some  positive  and  dynamic  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  On  her  own  initiative, 
she  has  organised  a  small  group  of  young, 
preprofesslmal  artists  and  has  sdieduied 
a  series  of  public  performances  wlilch 
opened  at  Marvin  Theater  this  past 
weekend.  In  addition  to  utilizing  this 
young  ballet  talent.  Miss  Day  has  en- 
gaged the  services  of  young  choi*eog- 
raphers  from  throughout  the  world  to 
produce  this  series.  This  promises  to  be 
a  most  interesting,  innovative,  and  enter- 
taining series  of  ballet  performances. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  that  Mary  Day 
and  her  dancers  have  become  a  Wash- 
ington holiday  tradition  with  annual 
performances  of  "The  Nutcracker." 
dui-ing  the  Christmas  j-eason.  The 
Christmas  season  and  Mary  Day's  "Nut- 
cracker" have  become  closely  associated 
in  the  eyes  of  many  Washlngtoniaus  over 
past  years.  My  family  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  tia  opening  per- 
formance of  "Hie  Nutcracker,"  last 
December  at  Lisner  Auditorium,  and  It 
was  indeed  a  most  ente:-tnir.:r.g  ar:d  re- 
warding evening. 
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I  ask  unauimous  ccmsent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  may  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro  a  review  of  the 
opening  performance  of  "The  Nut- 
cracker," at  Lilsner  Auditorium  on  De- 
cember 12,  1975.  This  review,  entitled 
"BUthe  Nutcracker,"  by  Alan  M.  Krtegs- 
man,  appeared  In  the  December  15,  1975, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mary  Days  latest  en- 
deavor involving  this  spring's  series, 
however.  Is  quite  different  from  "The 
Nutcracker;"  and  it  Is,  no  doubt,  more 
challenging.  She  Is  plowing  new  ground. 
She  is  developing  new  talent  and  giving 
these  young  artists  the  chance  to  pursue 
their  careers  in  the  challenging  field  of 
ballet.  She  is  giving  young  and  promis- 
ing choreographers  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  and  further  their 
promising  careers. 

This  Is  an  ambitious  undertaking  on 
her  ipart.  It  is  new.  It  is  innovative.  And 
it  is  promismg.  But  new  ideas  of  this 
nature  are  needed  to  revive  interest  and 
support  for  local  ballet  In  Washington: 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Mary  Day  for  her  efforts  in 
this  regard.  It  is  but  further  reflection 
of  her  long-recognized  leadership  and 
dedication  to  ballet  and  her  support  for 
and  faith  in  her  students. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Pi-esideut,  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  no  one  e.xpecLs 
the  Washington  Ballet  to  blossom  into  a 
major  ballet  company  overnight.  That 
is  not  what  was  planned  or  envisioned. 
It  does,  however,  provide — in  Its  own 
modest  way — an  opportunity  for  young 
and  promising  artists  to  appear  locally 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  develop  op- 
portunities for  Washingtonians  to  see 
and  enjoy  local  ballet. 

This  is  a  modest  start;  but  it  is  a  start. 
An  oft-quoted  Chinese  proverb  reminds 
us  that  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
is  begun  with  one  step.  Mary  Day  has 
taken  that  one  step,  and  I  am  certain 
that  other  steps  will  follow. 

Finally,  Mr.  E»resident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent news  article  by  Noel  Gillespie  which 
discusses  the  series  of  ballet  perform- 
ances to  which  I  referred  earlier,  and 
a  review  of  the  opening  performance  of 
the  Washington  Ballets  spring  series  on 
March  7.  This  review  was  written  by 
Alan  M.  Krieg.sman  and  appeared  in  the 
March  8,  Washington  Post.  It  appears 
that  Washington  Ballet  is  off  to  a  good 
start  and  I  wish  them  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibits  2  and  3.  > 

Exttinrr    1 
Bt  IT  HE    "NrTrRAr  k:r" 
(By  Alan  M.  Krieg.-man) 
By  accideiic  rather  than  design  I  arrived 
late  at  the  Wa.shlngtDn  Ballets     The  Nut- 
cracker" Friday  night  for  the  first  of  29  per- 
formances at  Llsner  Auditorium,  and  In  so 
doing  chanced  upon  one  of  the  productions 
most  enchanting  moments.  It  was  the  ptis  de 
deux  of  the  Snow  Queen  and  her  prince,  and 
was   danced   with   delightful   buoyancy   and 
refinement  by  young  Julie  M'les  and  Craig 


Williams,  their  attractiveness  sumnUug  up 
the  Improved  look  of  the  production  this 
year. 

With  a  cast  ranging  from  experienced  pro- 
fessionals to  novices,  this  Is  Inevitably  a 
rather  motley  "Nutcracker"  mixing  but  not 
fusing  elemente  of  a  school  pageant,  a  family 
holiday  and  traditional  choreography  mod- 
e.stly  scaled  down. 

The  production  Is  nuikeahift  in  some  re- 
■^pects,  wholly  charming  in  others.  But  the 
important  thing  Is  that  the  opening  night 
performance,  far  more  this  year  than  last, 
captured  the  blithe  spirit  of  Tchallcovsky's 
hardy  .score. 

A3  tlie  Sugar  PUim  Fairy  and  her  cavalier, 
Lydia  Diaz-Cniz  and  Jeremy  Blantou  looked 
relatively  dry  and  labored.  But  HUler  Huhn 
■Alls  wonderfully  dajihiug  hi  the  Arabian 
variation,  and  in  such  o'her  numbers  as  the 
Mirli'on.s  and  the  Waltz  of  the  Flowers  the 
dancing  by  youiitTer  members  of  ilie  com- 
pany  was  both  lively  ai.d  stylish. 

ExHiBrr    2 
Bmift  Riooms  Anew  in   District  or 

COI.trMBT.\ 

iBy  Noel  Gillespie) 

For  tiie  lir.st  nine  since  t!>.e  ti'nii.>e  <  f  the 
National  Ballet  a  new  fall-*'ale  subscrip- 
tion serie.s  of  ballei,  p«rf onuances  .s  reluru- 
iiiK  to  Wasiiini^ton,  March  7  and  12,  The 
Wa.-hinBt<?n  Ballet  (of  the  Washington 
School  of  Ballet)  will  present  its  premiere 
performances  at  the  Marvin  Theater.  The 
indomitable  Mary  Day  (director  of  both  the 
company  and  the  .school)  who  Is  behind  more 
of  the  area'd  dance  activity  than  many  realize 
hopes  to  fill  sume  of  the  gap  left  by  the  Na- 
tional's lamentahle   1974  collap.se. 

The  new  series  Ls  expected  to  mount  pro- 
fepsional  style  dance  events  with  mostly  pre- 
proies.sional  dancers  v.hose  average  age  Is  17. 
The  repertoire  will  showcase  the  efforts  of 
promising  new  choreographers  from  here  and 
aljroad.  Including  many  premieres. 

Feature  attraction  in  the  first  of  the  up- 
coming series  (other  dates  in  April  and  May) 
are  the  world  premieres  of  two  works  by  Choo 
San  Ooh,  a  twenty-seven  year  old  chore- 
ographer from  Singapore  who  has  been  a 
dancer  In  the  National  Ballet  of  the  Nether- 
lands since  1971.  Choo  heard  of  the  Washing- 
ton school  from  Americans  ( Including  two  of 
Day's  former  students)  In  his  comptmy  and 
was  delighted  to  accept  the  offer  to  come  to 
DC.  to  set  hLs  ballets. 

Both  pieces  to  be  seen  in  March  v"Impres- 
.-.lons  Pa.st"  and  "Octet  4  ' — 1975  works)  are 
set  to  piano  concerto  movements.  "Impres- 
■^ions  '  is  a  romantic  pas  de  trois  to  be  danced 
by  Madelyn  Berdes,  Brian  Jameson  and  Philip 
Rofsemoud — all  of  whom  had  solo  parts  In 
•„he  Wa.shington  Ballet  "Nutcrackers,"  per- 
formed last  Christmas  time.  "Octet,"  a  more 
abstract  ballet.  Is  performed  by  lour  trios  of 
two  girls  and  a  boy. 

A'.iO  on  the  March  progranis  will  be  the 
lo.mpaiiy  premiere  of  a  modern  dance  piece 
i>y  Rudy  Pere  entitled  "New  Annual"  which 
incorporates  chance  elements  In  a  highly  in- 
genious context  lor  two  boys  and  five  girls, 
in  strong  contrast,  the  company  will  revive 
its  version  of  Act  II  of  "Swan  Lake  '  with 
Pat  Miller  as  the  Swan  Queen,  riils  mount- 
ing dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Tho.-,e  wiih  more  in-depth  knoAled^e  than 
■^oiiie  Johnny -come-lately  Journalists  here- 
abouts will  remember  the  Washington  Ballet 
for  its  distinguished  past  « beyond  Its  recent 
attiviiies  witli  "Nutcracker"  and  summer 
Washington  Cathedral  performances — praise- 
worthy though  those  have  been) .  During  the 
50's  and  early  60's  the  company — the  per- 
forming arm  of  the  school — appeared  regu- 
larly at  Llstner.  Carter  Barron  and  Constitu- 
tion Hall  ustinlly  accompanied  by  members 
of  the  National  Symphony.  Tlie  roster  of 
dancers   was   headed   by   the  partnership  of 


Si*rcla  Barrett  and  Robert  Davla  and  In- 
oluded  Mlmi  Paul,  LUl  Oockollle  and  others 
who  have  since  achieved  a  measure  of 
attention. 

Resident  choreographer,  reglsseur  and  oc- 
casional performer  for  much  of  the  period 
was  Frederic  Franklin  (who  partnered  Alex- 
andra DanUova  in  her  farewell  ballet  ap- 
pearances with  the  company)  and  guest 
soloists  included  Maria  Tallcblef  and  Erik 
Bruhn. 

There  were  world  premieres  of  choreog- 
raphy by  Day,  Davis  and  Franklin,  important 
revivals  such  as  the  "Prince  Igiir"  dances 
and  mountings  of  standard  classics  like 
Giselle"  and  the  "Swan  Lake".  Such  is 
the  past  which  the  bright  youngsters  can 
consider  a  part  of  their  roots  and  possible 
guide  to  the  future. 

ExHiBrr  3 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  1976) 

A   DoiiBLE-BAAiuxzo  Showcasb  fob  Ballet 

(By  Alan  M.  Krlegsman) 

The  Washington  Ballet  launched  an  am- 
bitious new  project  Sunday,  with  three  per- 
formances of  the  same  program  at  the  Mar- 
vin Theater  (another  repeat  Is  slated  for 
Friday  evening) .  It  was  an  auspicious  start 
for  an  eminently  worthwhile  undertaking. 

The  company  makes  no  pretense  at  being  a 
professional  trotipe.  The  dancers,  students  at 
Mary  Day's  well-known  school,  are  relatively 
Inexperienced  teen-agers.  The  new  series  is 
Intended  as  a  double-barreled  showcase — to 
give  these  "preprofesslonals"  a  chance  to  try 
their  wings  under  professional  circum- 
stances, and  to  give  younger  choreographers 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  works.  These 
are  praiseworthy  alms,  and  Sunday's  program 
gave  evidence  that  both  wlU  be  effectively 
fuiailed. 

The  program  included  the  American  pre- 
mieres of  two  pieces  by  Choo  San  Goh,  a  28- 
year-old  dancer  with  the  Netherlands  Na- 
tional Ballet.  'Octet  Pltis  Pour,"  set  to  Pro- 
kofiev. Is  a  breezy,  geometric  ensemble  work 
In  a  neoclassic  vein.  "Impressions  Passed," 
to  Ravel,  Ls  a  nostalgic  pas  de  trols  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Jeffrey's  "Remem- 
brances." In  vivid  contrast  was  Rudy  Perez' 
"New  Annual,"  a  Jeans-clad,  irreverent  romp 
in  a  conspicuously  nontraditlonal  idiom.  Also 
on  the  program  was  a  version  of  "Swan 
Lake,  Act  II,"  tastefully  scaled  to  the  troupe's 
size  and  abilities  by  Mary  Day. 

It  is  Just  this  kind  of  stylistic  diversity 
which  young  dancers — no  less  than  audi- 
ences— need,  to  equip  them  for  the  eclectic 
world  of  contemporary  dance.  As  It  was,  the 
performances  reflected  both  exacting  train- 
ing and  an  enthusiasm  for  novelty.  Partic- 
ularly notable  contributions  came  from  Pa- 
tricia Miller  In  "Swan  Lake"  and  Madelyn 
Berdes  In  "Impressions  Passed."  The  series 
will  Introduce  works  by  four  other  choreog- 
raphers in  programs  scheduled  for  mid-  and 
latc-April. 


KGB  .AGENTS  MASQUERADING  AS 
DIPLOMATS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President,  it  Is  indeed 
unfortimate  that  some  of  our  citizens 
seem  to  believe  that  the  CIA  Is  no  longer 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Because  of  the  close  scrutiny  of 
our  inteUigence  operations  by  Congress, 
many  in  the  general  public  have  received 
a  distorted  view  of  the  CIA's  operations 
and  purposes.  This  is  perhaps  the  inevi- 
table result  of  sensationalizing  certain 
incidents  and  operations,  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  the  particular  event  in 
question  was  typical  of  all  operations. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we  cannot  do 
without  a  well-coordinated  Intelligence 
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operation,  including  one  that  engages  in 
covert  action.  I  myself  could  xaise  many 
questions  about  the  policieB  and  strate- 
gies of  the  CIA;  but  they  are.  In  the  main. 
the  same  questions  I  would  raise  about 
tlie  national  policies  whleh  the  CIA  was 
merely  implementing.  It  appears  to  me 
that  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
crUicizing  the  CIA  are  more  interested  in 
exposing  and  destroying  our  IntelUgence 
capability  than  in  strengthening  our  na- 
tional pohcies. 

Yet  we  know  full  well  that.  Iwwever 
crippled  cur  own  intelligence  apparatus 
might  be,  the  Soviet  espionage  awJaratus 
continues  to  operate  in  high  gear.  The 
KGB  has  its  agents  everywhere,  often 
hiding  imder  the  cloak  of  diidomatlc  im- 
munity. And,  of  course,  it  is  not  only  in 
So\  let  dipkunatic  missions  that  the  KGB 
is  to  be  lotmd.  The  Soviet  secret  polioe 
operations  are  lound  througbout  the  mis- 
sions of  the  members  of  the  Warsaw  pact. 
The  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  detailed  the 
operations  of  KGB  Czech  intelligence 
agents  and  their  espionage  against  tbe 
United  States. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
presence  of  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City  doubles  the  c^portunities  for 
KGB  infiltration,  with  most  countries 
maintaining  two  complete  diplomatic 
missions,  one  in  Washington,  and  one  in 
New  York.  Moreover,  more  often  than 
not.  agents  are  not  living  in  diplomatic 
compounds,  but  are  allowed  to  live  out- 
side in  the  American  communities.  The 
Communists  only  trust  highly  trained 
and  disciplined  KGB  agents  to  live  in 
separate  quarters. 

Thus  the  liberation  group  Free  Poland, 
has  been  performing  a  notaUe  public 
ser%ice  by  identifying  and  ptAUdiing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  known  KGB 
agents  who  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
U.S.  commtmlties.  but  are  actually  pos- 
ing as  diplomatic  personnel.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  distinguished  diplomat  living  next 
door  or  in  the  next  apartment  is  really 
an  agent  of  the  most  ruthless  secret 
police  operation  in  the  world.  By  expos- 
ing such  agents.  Free  Poland  not  only 
puts  Americans  on  guard  against  the  In- 
dividuals so  named,  but  reminds  the 
whole  world  of  the  insidiousness  of  the 
KGB  (H>erations. 

I  do  not  know  how  Free  Poland  has 
been  able  to  obtain  this  information.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  liberation  exile 
groups  have  verj-  close  contacts  in  the  en- 
slaved countries,  and  we  know  that  in- 
formation of  tills  sort  is  hard  to  sup- 
press. The  first  names  were  revealed  last 
month,  and  to  date,  despite  extensive 
media  coverage  in  New  York,  the  Infor- 
maMon  has  not  been  denied,  nor  has  it 
been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  I  hope  that 
Free  Poland  will  continue  to  cultivate  Its 
sources,  and  that  other  liberation  groups 
will  be  able  to  publicize  similar  infor- 
niaiiou  about  the  diplomats  of  other 
countries  under  the  Communist  yoke. 

Such  operations  can  tiave  a  powerful 
effect  toward  reminding  Americans  about 
the  value  of  freedom.  Not  long  ago,  it  will 
be  recalled.  Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han  spoke  to  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador 
to  the  UN.,  about  Communist  efroTt.*;  to 


ghw  cibBerver  status  at  the  VJH.  te  the 
OommvB^bt-lnsiiIred  "Pnecto  Riean  Ub- 
eraltati  Movement.**  Moynlhan  later 
WToAeas  follows: 

In  the  most  placate^  way  I  suggested  that 
he  certatnly  would  not  like  the  United  States 
to  start  Boppartlng  aome  Creation  Uberatkm 
Movement  at  the  United  Nations.  WeU  he 
Bare  woaldnt.  He  turned  purple  and  started 
ravine  about  Fascism.  In  no  time  our  embassy 
In  Belgrade  waa  being  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion oi  this  outrageous  provocation. 

n  tlve  very  mention  of  anti-Communist 
liberation  movements  can  send  Commu- 
nists into  a  fury,  it  is  clear  that  self- 
organized  liberation  movements  can  do 
much  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  f  reedwn 
and  the  thought  that  one  day  freedom 
might  be  restored  in  Communist  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statements  published  by  Free 
Ptfland  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INews  release  from  the  Combat   Organiza- 
tion, Free  Poland,  Feb.  13, 1376J 
LcTTESs  or  Pbotest 

Today  letters  protesting  the  acUvlties  of 
five  KGB  agents  attached  to  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  was  sent  by  foiu 
allied  revolutionary  ta^anlzatlons  from 
Eastern  £iu-ope  to  the  Ambassadors  to  tiie 
United  Nations  of  all  non-Soviet  controlled 
countries.  The  National  Liberation  Move- 
ments, the  Combat  Organization  Tne  Poland, 
the  Cossack  I3efense  Department  (QKO)  Free 
OoBsackla,  the  Slovak  Kevolutlonary  Army 
(SRAt  Free  Slovakia,  and  the  Croatian  Ub- 
eratlon  Army  (HOV)  Free  Croatia,  throtigh 
their  ^Mkesman  Dr.  Konstanty  Z.  Eanff  ot 
Fiee  Poland,  state  they  have  decided  to  dis- 
close the  names,  private  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  five  top  KGB  operatives 
at  the  United  Nations  because  of  the  hand 
of  the  KOB  in  publishing  detiUls  about  CIA 
agents  which  led  to  the  death  of  Richard 
Welch,  CIA  station  chief  in  Athens,  because 
they  'Wish  to  warn  the  Soviets  against  sup- 
pieflBlng  the  Croatian  National  Movement 
inside  Togoslavia  after  the  expected  death 
ot  the  seriously  HI  Tito  'yrtthln  the  next  few 
months,  and  in  order  to  warn  the  United  Na- 
ticms  Missions  of  all  non-So\riet  controUed 
ooontrtes  of  the  danger  of  subversion  against 
their  governments  by  these  particular  alleged 
dlplomatB. 

The  organizations,  according  to  Dr.  Hanff. 
neither  conduct  nor  condone  any  violence  on 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  hut  wish 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  deaths  of  nine  of 
their  people  at  the  hands  of  Communist 
assassins  in  Western  Europe  In  recent  months 
does  not  go  without  retribution. 

Following  Is  a  reprint  of  our  le'ter  mailed 
on  Fetomnry  13th.  1976. 


Fans  POL-iNT). 
Neu-  York,  N.Y..  February  13,  1S76. 

Yona  Ezceiucnct:  The  Joint  Staff  of  the 
Combat  Organization  (OB  WP)  Free  Poland, 
tlM  CoBsack  Defense  Department  (OKO) 
Vkee  Oassackla,  ttie  Slovak  Revolutionary 
Army  (8RA)  Free  Slovakia,  and  the  Croatian 
Utoeratloa  Army  (HOV)  Free  Croatia,  r^re- 
■Hited  hy  the  undersigned  on  the  basis  of 
Joint  agreement  between  all  four  National 
lalbnration  Movements,  request  yotur  taking 
immediate  appropriate  steps  to  demand  the 
eipalslaai  from  the  United  Nations  of  the 
jEoUowteg  KOB  (^oviet  Secret  Police)  agents 
attached  to  im  Soviet  United  Nations 
Mission: 

(1^  Dr.  Richard  Sergeevich  Ovinnikov.  Ad- 
Tisc-r  and  Envov.  Fxtraordir..T\-  and  >tii-i.':ter 


Plenipotentiary,    250    East    87    Street,    New 
Tork.  ir.T.  Hunt;  fleyhone:  m-WT4. 

<a)  Wadlm  rMloneh  Komaanko.  Advtaer 
and  OmIui-  Conwsllnr,  SSS  Btet  CS  8tne«, 
New  York,  N.Y.  lOOaS;  trtephooe:  TM-WOS. 

<3)  Vladimir  OM^arteTlcA  Ktmovs^,  Ad- 
viser and  Senior  Counsellor,  ISBO  To(k  Ave- 
noe.  New  York,  N.Y.  1002S:  telephone  249- 
1672 

(4)  Vladimir  Boriaovlch  7\ilinor.  Adviser 
and  Senior  Counsellor,  2M  Bast  87  Street , 
New  York,  N.Y.  10028:   telephone:   36»^M11. 

(5>  Yoiu-1  M,  Matseiko,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  13S5  Tori: 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021;  telephone: 
535-1167. 

The  activities  of  the  above  KOB  agents 
clandestinely  conducted  in  their  private 
apartments  are  directed  agnlnst  the  security 
of  your  government. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Fbxe  Poulud. 

KONSTANTT  Z.  H.«frF, 

Chief  of  Fotitical  Coordinution. 

FB£B  SbOFAIUa, 

J  AX  Btrxovxc, 
Chief  of  Political  Coordination. 

rxEE  CossacKxa, 

Gen.  Vaa9a:.T  O.  Olazxov. 
Chief  of  PoliticaJ  Coordination. 

FaZECBOA'TIA. 

9rn>c  BuMJzvac, 
Chief  of  Polttiear  Coord in«^foji. 

BerosT  No.   16 

Tlie  Combat  Organization  FVee  Poland, 
hereby,  gives  to  the  publle  knovledgs  that 
Janusz  Kuczawskl.  holding  a  posttlmi  of  vloe- 
consnl  In  the  "Polish  People's  BapuhUc"  Con- 
siUate  General  in  New  York,  residing  at  30 
Waterside  Plaza,  New  ToA,  New  York  10010, 
telephone  212  889-9339  Is  a  resident  of  intel- 
ligence (chief  of  the  espionage  net)  on  be- 
half of  the  SB  MSW  (Security  Servloe  oT  the 
Ministry  for  Internal  Affairs).  WUaaalj  he 
resided  at  4  Park  Avenue.  NYC.  srhere  atlU 
some  of  his  co-wortsers  are  residing  now. 
Janusz  Kuczawskl  is  also  using  alias  Jan. 
instead  of  Janusz.  He  uties  diplomatic  im- 
munity prl'vileges. 

Chief  of  the  Intelligence  unit  attached  to 
the  "Pollah  People's  Republic'  Mission  to  the 
United  Katkms  OrganlsatkNi  Is  Zenon  ICllk, 
engineer  ftom  formal  education,  reaidlng  at 
10  West  66th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10023.  telephone  212  787-1B&S.  It  is  not  clear. 
if  Mllik  Is  a  chief  of  a  separate  esplomige 
net  on  behalf  of  the  milltarj  intelligence  (so 
called  Information  Service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  "Polish  People's  Republic"),  or 
similar  to  Knczawski,  on  behalf  of  the  SB 
MSW,  or  maybe  on  behalf  of  both.  He  also 
tises  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  Immunity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Combat  Organiza- 
tion Free  Poland  informs  that  it  has  data 
concerning  much  larger  number  of  intelli- 
gence agents  acting  against  the  USA  and  the 
Fiee  World. 

•  »•»•• 

In  the  future  »e  shall  publish  mere  infcr- 
mation  on  this  subject. 

Col.  Jax  Walczak, 

FaXX  POI.AND, 

Chief  of  Combat  Action. 

Black  List  Disixibuteb  bt  ArzxcEX 
A  group  of  young  people  In  Chicago  (not 
associated  with  vm  In  any  way)  diatdbated 
a  black  Ust  of  six  SB  MSW  agentt.  rsflktbig 
In  Ciilcago.  Below  is  the  reproduction  of  that 
black  Ust. 

Few  days  before  it  was  widely  distributed. 
RC  priest  Mlchal  Pa-welek  suddenly  left 
Chicago.  As  far  as  we  believe,  he  la  on  his 
nsual  trip  to  Poland  where  he  reports  and 
receives  further  Instroctlons.  Sorry,  be  Is 
a  US  citizen. 

We  had  checked  this  Ust  and  accordingly 
to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief,  vre  may 
be  certain  thp.t  fnls  li.«t  i.=  true. 
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BLACK   LIST 


A  black  list  of  KOB  and  MSW  agents  em- 
ployed by  Polisb  Consulate  General  (1530 
N  lAke  Shore  EMlve,  Chicago,  III.  60610)  and 
other  business  firnos. 

Name,  addre-is,  telephone  number,  aud 
employed  by: 

1.  Krol  Zeuon.  1415  N  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
n.  60610,  944-2194,  Polish  Consulate  General. 

3.  Kroplnlewlcz  Tadeusz.  1221  N  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  111.  60610.  266-1095,  Pekao  Trading 
Corp. 

3.  Mlckiewicz  Wieslaw.  5415  N  Sheridan. 
Chicago,  111.  60C40,  334-2052.  Poll.sh  Con-uUte 
Genoral. 

4.  Rev. 

5.  Szymaiiskl  Slanislaw,  li5D0  N  SaadbuPL; 
Terr,  Chicago,  HI.  60610,  337-0109,  Polish 
Consulate  General. 

6.  Weglarczyk  Stanislaw,  1445  N  State 
Pkwy.,  Chicago,  111.  60610.  787  ;>586,  Polish 
Consulate  General. 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  WOMEN. 
INFANTS.  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  once 
again  acted  in  a  manner  designed  to 
frustrate  and  distort  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  Public  Law  94-105, 
the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

Currently  under  attack  are  those  low- 
income  women,  infant=!,  and  children 
who  participate  in  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  infant."?, 
and  children— WIC. 

USDA  intends  to  impound  approxi- 
mately $33  million  hi  unspent  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1975  and  $62.5  million  which 
we  intended  for  the  transition  period 
between  the  fiscal  years. 

In  addition,  the  Department  hn.s  de- 
cided to  spend  newly  appropriated  WIC 
funds  not  in  those  areas  most  in  need, 
as  Congress  specified  in  the  act,  but  in 
areas  wishing  to  phase  out  supplemental 
and  pilot  certificate  food  programs.  Of 
course,  the  Department  is  simultaneously 
doing  everything  it  can  to  encourage  the 
pha.seout  of  these  programs. 

These  policies  and  actions  have  been 
advanced  despite  the  clear  legLslative  hi."^- 
tory  of  tlais  program. 

The  effect  of  USDAs  actions  will  be 
to  keep  WIC  at  an  unexpended  minimum 
level  of  participation.  We,  however, 
voted  to  expand  food  benefits  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  are  now  eligible,  and 
waiting  to  participate. 

Yesterday,  a  law  suit  designed  to  re- 
lease these  funds  was  filed  by  the  Food 
Research  Action  Center.  This  organiza- 
tion has  filed  and  won  similar  law  .suits 
in  other  years. 

There  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  an  administration  wiiich 
must  be  constantly  .sued  by  low-income 
people  before  it  will  implement  the  pro- 
grams Congress  has  passed.  Where  is 
their  respect  for  the  law?  Where  is  their 
compa.'jsion? 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nuti-ition  and  Human  Needs  and  as  a 
long-time  supporter  of  this  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs,  I  piotcbt  this 
mast  recent  affront  to  Congress  and  the 
public.  The  committee  staff  is  pre.sently 
circulating  a  letter,  which  many  Sena- 
toi-s  have  already  signed,  to  Secretary 
Butz  outlining  these  objectioi:s. 


I  think  It  Is  important  that  Mr.  Butz 
fully  understajids  how  strongly  this 
Chamber  feels  about  the  WIC  program. 
Therefore,  the  select  committee  will  hold 
hearings  during  the  week  of  March  22, 
1976,  tc  clear  the  air,  and  to  force  the 
administration  to  justify  tlieir  cun-ent 
position. 

I  think  that  these  hearings  will  be  very 
useful  in  our  continuing  effort  to  insure 
the  nutritional  safety  of  the  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  now  waitmg  for  funds  to  be 
granttd  to  then-  neighborhood  clinics. 

linally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  previou.--ly  mentioned  letter  and 
two  fine  articles  from  newspapers  of 
March  3,  which  describe  Uie  problems 
now  facing  the  WIC  program.  The  fii-st, 
V.  ritten  by  Austin  Scott  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  describes  the  personal  plight 
of  needy  individuals  in  North  Carolina 
who  are  being  denied  benefits  due  to 
USDA's  decisions.  The  second,  by  Nancy 
Hicks  of  the  New  York  Times,  discusses 
the  law  suit  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  issue.  Both  are  helpful  in 
undersunding  the  serious  implications  of 
this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

February  24.  1976. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Bltz. 

H'yrr'anj.  US.  Drpartmrnt  o/  AgTuulturc. 
Wtuihington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  SErRETARy;  Current  spending 
pUi;'!,  the  President's  Requested  Budget  for 
iiscal  year  1977.  and  recent  regulation.?  con- 
nadUt  and  iindermlue  Congressional  Intent 
.IS  embodied  In  the  School  Luiirh  and  Child 
Nutrition  Aft  .Amendments  of  1975  iPL  94- 
1 0.S ) . 

We  believe  many  of  the  actions  taken  are 
M  direct  violation  of  the  purpose  of  ♦hU 
Act,  which  has  been  overwhelmingly  em- 
braced by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  Congress. 

First,  the  Department  does  not  plan  to 
'arry  over  »34  $50  million  of  unspent  Special 
.Siippleriientai  Food  Program  (WIC)  funds 
from  fiscal  year  1975,  despite  a  clear  and 
contrary  spoculc  legislative  and  Judicial  man- 
date Xi>  carry  over  unspent  funds. 

In  .\ddl'lon.  the  Department  has  estimated 
t'lelr  maximum  current  expendlture.s  for  this 
fiscal  ypar  to  be  appro.xlmately  $189  mUllon, 
:iot  $:250  milMon  as  required  by  law.  In  fact, 
'hey  may  speiul  much  less  than  $189  mUlioii 
this  year. 

In  .short,  the  refusal  to. can  v  over  funds 
P.d  the  expeiiditure  celling  for  this  fl.scal 
'•ear  Bmo'uu  to  an  Impoundment  of  approxi- 
mately »95-»135  tnllllon. 

Tao  years  ago  similar  action  by  the  De- 
partment was  successfully  challenged  and 
r-vcrsed  in  cotut.  It  .should  not  again  be 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  Judiciary  to  compel 
the  spending  of  funds  m  a  manner  and  de- 
gree cimsisteut  Willi  the  de^.l^es  of  Congress. 

Finally.  Section  2463, a)  i5)  of  thB  pro- 
posed regula'lons  for  WIC  totally  subverts 
I'.ew  lesialaiive  l<inguage  which  requires  any 
new  WIC  funds  lo  be  channeled  to  those 
areas  most  in  need,  by  deiiiung  such  areas  as 
areas  which  wish  to  teiniiaate  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Programs  or  Pilot  Food  Certihcaie 
riogratus." 

This.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  not  what  we  meant, 
nor  would  even  the  rao.st  lax  of  inierpreta- 
tlons  permit  such  an  i.nder.siandlng.  Tha%e 
areas  which  already  have  the  Commodity 
Supplemental  or  Pilot  Food  Certificate  Pro- 
erams  n.re  going  to  be  more  advanced  In  the 
critical  measures  of  infant  mortality  rates 
and   blrihwelghts   than  are   those   areas  of 


equal  or  worse  poverty  with  no  such  pro- 
gram. 

By  affirmatively  seeking  to  cause  areas  to 
switch  over  from  the  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Pood  Program  to  the  WIC  Program, 
and  by  refusing  to  act  on  all  other  WIC 
Program  applications  until  the  switch-over 
applications  have  been  granted,  USDA  Ls  in 
direct  violation  of  the  law,  which  clearlv 
states  that  the  Secretary  shall  "taVte  af- 
firmative ac'ion  to  insure  that  WIC  pro- 
grams begin  in  areas  most  In  need." 

The  result  of  this  proposed  regulation 
\>  ill  be  to  ehminate  any  funds  for  new  WIC 
participants,  and  result  In  the  elimination 
of  the  Supplemental  and  Pilot  Pood  Cer- 
tificate Pit.gr<ims.  This  la  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  Congress  li\tended.  Taken  In  Lsola- 
tion  or  a.s  a  whole,  these  Impoundments 
and  regulatory  Irregularities  unjustly  and 
illegally  restrict  the  proper  functioning  and 
expansion  of  the  WIC  Program. 

Mr.  Secretary.  WIC  la  extremely  popular, 
and  f(;r  good  reason.  It  Is  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive health  program,  and  has  brought  to 
the  coamiunlties  of  America  a  low-cost 
mechanism  for  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty 
when  11  can  be  broken,  at  the  earliest  stages 
of  growtii  of  development. 

Each  of  us  share  the  hope,  as  I'm  stire  you 
do,  that  the  problems  outlined  above  will 
boon  be  reconciled,  that  the  Department  will 
administer  this  program  as  the  law  Intended, 
that  a  law  suit  can  be  avoided,  that  new 
legislation  will  not  be  required,  and  that  the 
low-Income  women  and  children  of  this 
country  can  receive  the  uninterrupted  nuiri- 
'ion  support  they  need  and  deserve. 

Looking  forwai'd  to  your  response,  we  re- 
main. 

Sincerely, 

George  McQovern.  Chairman,  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Jennings  W. 
Randolph,  Stuart  Symington,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Philip  A.  Hart,  Lowell  P. 
Welcker,  Walter  D.  Huddleston. 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  ClUTord  P.  Case. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Thomas  P.  Eagle- 
ton.  Ernest  P.  HolUngs,  Dale  Bimip- 
ers,  Dick  Clark,  James  Abourezk. 
Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Richard  Stone. 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  Oaylord  Nelson,  Alan  Ci-au- 
ston.  and  Oary  Hart. 

\fA;  NoiBt-Htni  North  Carolina  Pamii.ies 

Sebk  Pood  Aid 

t  By  Austin  Scott) 

Oxford,  K.C. — The  weather-ravaged,  lour- 
r<x>m  shack  could  have  materialized  from  a 
40-year-old  photo  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Nine  members  of  the  Jones  family  live  within 
its  ragged  wooden  walls,  sharing  the  dark 
confines  with  a  makeshift  collection  of  Junk 
uirniture  jammed  Into  nearly  every  avail- 
able open  space  on  the  sagging,  bare-board 
floor. 

Ed  Jones,  one  of  the  two  family  members 
who  has  regular  work,  said  the  family  has 
only  $20  a  week  to  spend  on  food  for  every- 
one. Including  a  year-old  Infant  and  five 
other  young  children.  His  mother  Lessle,  65. 
who  does  the  shopping  and  cooking,  said  they 
eat  'a  lot  of  beans  .  .  .  We  eat  meat  on  Satur- 
day." 

Several  moiUhs  ago  I*.ssle  Jones,  who  has 
.(  ready  .«ml!e  and  a  quick  laugh  despite  the 
nroblems.  traveled  45  miles  to  the  Duke 
University  Clinic  In  Durham  because  her 
legs  kept  swelling  badly. 

■The  doctor  gave  me  three  prescriptions." 
^iie  said.  'He  said  I  got  to  take  the  medicine 
If  I  want  to  live,  but  I  ain't  had  'em  filled 
cause  I  aiit't  had  no  money." 

The  circumstances  In  which  the  Joneses 
live — with  no  indoor  toilet  and  only  a  front 
room  wood  stove  for  heat  and  a  wood  cook 
stove— are  similar  to  the  living  circumstance? 
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of  Robbie  EUiott,  who  Is  14.  pregnant  and 
suffering  from  malnutrition.* 

County  nutritionist  Linda  Stout  Is  worried 
that  malnutrition  will  stunt  the  mental  and 
plijsical  growth  not  only  of  the  Jones  chil- 
dren and  Robbie  Elliott's  unborn  child,  but 
iilso  of  some  1,500  other  low-income  children 
and  pregnant  mothers  In  surrounding  Gran- 
\ille  and  Vance  counties  in  North  Carolina. 

Stout  believes  aU  1,500  eligible  for  a  spe- 
t  ial  lederal  program  called  WIC  (Women,  In- 
fants, Children),  which  combines  $25  worth 
of  especially  nutrltlovis  food  a  month  with 
regular  medical  screenings  for  pregnant 
women  and  chUdren  up  to  age  6. 

Ctingress  authorized  the  program  In  late 
1971!  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  severe  brain 
and  growth  damage  malnutrition  is  known 
to  cause  in  Infants  and  young  children. 

But  Stoufs  application  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram in  Granville  and  Vance  counties  has 
been  on  file  since  last  June,  with  no  word 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlculttu«, 
which  administers  the  program,  as  to  when — 
or  if — a  program  will  be  authorized. 

Twenty-nine  North  Carolina  counties  have 
applied  for  WIC,^-and  received  no  answers. 

A  1971  state  nutrition  sttidy  found  23  per- 
cent of  North  Carolina  households  were  in 
need  of  food,  and  more  than  half  the  state's 
pre-school  children  had  inadequate  diets. 

A  public  Interest  law  firm,  the  Pood  Re- 
search and  Action  Center  in  New  York  City 
(FRAC),  filed  a  class  action  suit  yesterday 
against  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
on  behalf  of  an  estimated  500,000  pregnant 
women  and  young  children  across  the  coun- 
try, all  of  them  represented  In  applications 
lor  WIC  that,  like  those  in  North  Carolina, 
have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  USDA. 

The  suit,  compiled  witli  the  help  of  The 
ChildreiLs  Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  antl- 
huuger  organization  In  Washington,  D.C., 
claims  that  the  Agriculture  Department's 
failure  to  authorize  any  new  WIC  programs 
since  last  July  amounts  to  an  Illegal  im- 
poundment of  $S4  million  to  $104  million  in 
WIC  funds  that  Congress  bad  ordered  be 
spent  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

According  to  papers  filed  in  federal  district 
court  in  Washlnglion,  Congress  intended  that 
up  to  $300  million  be  spent  on  WIC  In  fiscal 
1976.  but  the  USDA  may  spend  as  little  as 
JI60  million. 

The  suit  names  plaintiffs  In  10  states,  in- 
cluding "an  18-month  old  North  Carolina 
child  who  was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  a 
borderline  case  of  kwashiorkor,  a  protein  de- 
ficiency disease  normally  found  only  in  bor- 
dering countries,"  and  "chUdren  whose  height 
and  weight  are  so  stunned  by  malnutrition 
that  they  are  below  the  first  percentile  of 
growth  development." 

It  accuses  the  USDA  of  violating  the  1975 
Child  Nutrition  Act,  which  was  passed  In 
October  over  President  Pord's  veto.  One  sec- 
tion of  that  act  says  any  eligible  agency  that 
applies  to  operate  a  WIC  program  ".  .  .  Im- 
mediately shall  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  carry  out  the  program." 

The  Pood  Research  center  first  sued  the 
Agriculture  Department  over  delays  in  the 
WIC  program  In  1973,  and  has  won  each  time 
it  went  to  cotut,  obtaining  lova  separate 
court  orders  for  the  department  to  stop  de- 
laying the  program. 

Agricxilture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz,  named 
as  a  defendant  in  the  suits,  has  said  he  does 
not  think  programs  such  as  WIC  and  food 
stamps  should  be  administered  by  his  de- 
partment. They  belong  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  said, 

Harold  McLean,  director  of  WIC  for  USDA, 
said  the  program  currently  has  an  authorized 
caseload  of  750,000.  The  latest  figures  from 
the  department,  however,  show  It  is  serving 
550.000. 

McLean  said  the  department  plans  to  begin 
making  decisions  on  pending  WIC  applica- 
tions "very  shortly  after  March  31." 


Barbara  Axm  Hughes,  state  WIC  dlrectw 
for  North  Carolina,  said  she  and  other  state 
directors  were  told  late  in  January  by  a  USDA 
regional  official  that  new  programs  might 
not  be  auttiorlzed  at  all. 

"He  said  something  like  you  may  not  get 
any  new  programs  this  year.  We  thought  he 
was  kidding  us,"  she  said,  "until  the  next 
day  when  we  met  with  Stefan  Harvey  of  the 
ChUdrens  Foundation  and  she  showed  us 
copies  of  the  memos  that  had  been  written 
to  the  regional  offices." 

Those  memos  said  the  USDA  had  decided 
to  suspend  authorizations  of  any  new  WIC 
programs  imtll  March  31  to  give  time  for 
counties  operating  the  Supplemental  Pood 
Program  <SPP)  which  Is  similar  to  WIC,  time 
to  decide  whether  they  wished  to  switch  over 
to  WIC. 

Asked  why  the  USDA  is  giving  priority  to 
areas  that  already  have  a  food  program  when 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  speclficaUy  says  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  areas  of  greatest 
need,  McLean  said  that  people  on  SPP 
"should  get  the  additional  benefits  WIC  of- 
fers." Those  benefits,  he  said,  are  more  thor- 
ough medical  examinations  and  a  larger 
share  of  the  administrative  costs  paid  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  argument  over  millions  of  dollars 
misses  the  point,  as  far  as  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cobb  of  Oxford,  N.C..  is  concerned.  The  Jones 
family  is  In  his  parish,  as  are  many  of  the 
town's  poor  families. 

"It's  sickening  that  you  see  your  people 
need  foon."  he  sairt.  "It  would  make  all  the 
difference  In  the  world  if  they  could  get  the 
food  and  the  health  care  they  need  .  .  .It's 
not  the  system  that's  hurting,  it's  the  kids  I 
see  whose  bellies  are  swollen  for  lack  of  food, 
that's  what  I'm  concerned  about." 


Si  IT  Says  Unfted  States  Holds  Up  Fv.Nr>,s 
To  Feed  Mothers  and  Children 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

Washington,  March  3. — A  public  interest 
law  firm  and  a  children's  advocacy  group 
filed  a  class  action  suit  today  charging  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  Illegally  im- 
pounding $90  million  to  $140  million  in  funds 
to  feed  pregnant  women  nad  nursing  mothers 
and  their  infants. 

The  suit,  filed  in  United  States  District 
Cotut  here  on  behalf  of  46  individuals  and 
six  health  agencies  in  10  states,  charged  that 
the  Ford  Adminlstratior  had  purposefully 
slowed  the  grovtrth  of  the  .jpecial  supplemen- 
tal food  progi'am  for  women,  Infants,  and 
chUdren. 

The  refusal  to  approve  additional  partici- 
pants has  resulted  in  services  being  refused 
to  500,000  women  and  infants  who  need  food 
supplements,  the  suit  charged.  Lawyers  con- 
tent that  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  18-month-oId 
George  Durham  of  Henderson,  N.C.,  has  a 
borderline  case  of  a  nutritional  deficiency 
called  kwashiorkor,  usually  found  in  under- 
developed countries. 

The  suit  is  the  second  charging  the  Ford 
Administration  with  unlawfully  withholding 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  since  the 
Budget  RefcM-m  Act  of  1974,  which  requires 
agencies  to  get  Congressional  approval  be- 
fore they  may  delay  spending  or  not  spend 
funds  for  authorized  programs. 

TWO    groups    bring    CHARGEsi 

The  suit  was  filed  here  before  United  States 
District  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  by  the  Pood  Re- 
search and  Action  Center,  a  New  York-bsised 
public  interest  law  firm,  and  by  the  Children's 
Foundation,  a  Washington-based  advocacy 
group. 

The  supplemental  food  program  provides 
poor  pregnant  women  or  new  mothers  and 
their  infants  with  vouchers  redeemable  for 
specific  food  needed  for  grovirth — infant  for- 
mulas, milk  and  similar  high  protein  foods. 

Some  550,000  people  are  enrolled  in  pro- 
grams all  over  the  country.  The  program  has 
a  budget  of  $2.50  million. 


The  program  became  law  in  1972,  but  has 
never  been  a  favorite  plan  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  1973,  a  coiu't  order  made 
the  department  Issue  regulations  and  spend 
money  on  the  prog;ram  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. The  court  ordered  the  agency  to  spend 
its  current  budget  plus  all  monies  left  un- 
spent from  previous  years. 

Last  October,  President  Ford  vetoed  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  program,  but  the 
veto  was  overridden  by  Congress. 

A    FORD    FROPOeAL 

President  Pcrd  included  the  program  in  his 
block  grant  proposal  for  feeding  programs  la 
his  1977  budget,  which  would  have  lowered 
its  priority  and  its  goals. 

"As  part  of  the  Adminlstratio?Jig_^ttempt 
to  counter  the  Reagan  threat  and  appease 
the  extreme  right,  the  U.S.D.A.  has  fiagrantly 
abused  Its  jjower  by  taking  the  same  steps 
to  undermine  the  program,  which  the  Fed- 
eral courts  voided  as  Illegal  two  years  ago." 
said  Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat 
of  South  Dakota  who  is  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Conunlttee  on  Nutritional  and  Humau 
Needs,  in  a  statement. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women,  chil- 
dren and  infants — including  the  unborn,  for 
whom  the  President  otherwise  professes  so 
much  concern — will  be  deprived  of  essential 
nutrition  by  the  impoundment  of  funds  and 
the  mlsregulations  proposed  by  U.SJJ.A.  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law," 
he  said. 

Royal  Shipp.  assistant  administrator  of 
tlie  Agriculture  Department's  Food  and  Nu- 
trition service,  denied  that  the  agency  was 
imponding  funds,  although  he  conceded  that 
the  department  was  not  spending  at  »\\- 
thorized  levels. 

He  said  the  department  was  giving  states 
the  option  of  participating  in  the  program 
or  in  a  similar  conunoditles  dlstrtbution  and 
wotild  send  a  request  to  defer  spending  to 
Congress  to  carry  out  this  plan  shortly. 


ROBERT  S.  INGERSOIJL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
will  soon  return  to  Chicago  after  3  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Those  of  us  who  worlc 
closely  with  the  Department  on  foreign 
affairs  issues  know  how  outstanding  Bob 
Ingersoll  performed  as  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affah-s,  and  finally 
as  Deputy  Secretary. 

I  have  known  Bob  Ingei-soll  personally 
for  over  25  years.  I  hold  him  in  high  re- 
gard as  a  friend,  as  an  enlightened  busi- 
ness executive),and  as  a  public  servant. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  character  as  well  as 
magnificent  accomplishment.  I  wish  he 
and  his  wonderful  wife  Ellie  the  hap- 
piness and  future  fulfillment  they  both 
deserve. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  "Mr.  In- 
gersoU's  Contribution,"  which  appeared 
on  February  29,  1976,  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  his  many  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Ingersoll 's  Contribution 

Chicago  soon  will  welcome  home  Robert  S. 
Ingersoll,  who  is  completing  more  than  three 
years  of  service  in  the  State  Department — 
service  in  which  he  advanced  to  the  depart- 
ment's second-highest  post,  deptity  secretary 
of  state. 
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Mr.  Ingersoll  will  return  to  the  Borg-War- 
ner  Corp.,  at  which  he  was  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  when  named  ambassador  to  Japan 
in  1972.  More  than  a  year  ago  he  had  ex- 
presMd  the  hope  that  he  might  return  soon 
to  private  industry. 

The  high  quality  of  his  government  service 
was  recognized  by  Secretary  Kissinger,  who 
twice  promoted  Mr.  Ingersoll — to  assistant 
secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affalrn 
la  1973  and  to  the  deputy  secretaryship  In 
1974.  In  this  sensitive  position  he  served  dur- 
ing a  delicate  period  in  our  internal  affairs 
and  our  intematlonsJ  relatlon.s.  Those  who 
observed  Mr.  Ingersoll  considered  him  to  have 
brought  high  competence  and  distinction  to 
the  task. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  Is  an  example  of  the  public 
.spirited  businessman  who  finds  time  and 
eriergy  in  a  successful  industrial  carreer  to 
.serve  his  community  and  country  in  myriad 
ways.  His  service  as  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  the  Callfomla  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Human- 
istic Studies,  and  to  the  Mu.seum  of  Science 
and  Industry  testifies  to  his  interest  In  con- 
tributing to  educational  and  public  better- 
ment. Hta  diplomatic  service,  however,  over- 
shadows these  other  contributions,  in  that 
it  represented  a  full-time  activity  of  a  de- 
manding sort  and  brought  a  complete  Inter- 
ruption to  his  business  career. 

We  can  all  rejoice  that  men  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soU's  caliber  are  willing  thus  to  serve  In  gov- 
ernment positions  both  demaMdlng  and  Im- 
portant. 

SENATOR  WILLIAMS:  AN  EFPECTIVE 
ADVOCATE  ON  BEHALF  OP  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  older  Americans  have  made  major 
advances  on  several  fronts. 

The  growth  of  the  senior  citizen  move- 
ment has  undoubtedly  been  a  vital  force 
in  these  victories. 

In  addition,  legislative  advocates  for 
the  elderly  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal levels  of  government  have  been  In- 
strumental In  guiding  through  important 
new  programs  to  benefit  aged  and  aging 
Americans. 

One  noteworthy  example  is  Senator 
Harrison  Williahs  who — as  immediate 
past  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  and  now  the  chsdrman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee — 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
forceful  spokesmen  for  older  Americans. 

Senator  WnxiAns  occupies  several  key 
committee  assignments  for  the  elderly. 
He  has  always  been  vigilant  in  assuring 
that  their  interests  are  appropriately 
considered  when  the  Senate  acts  on 
measxires  affecting  older  Americans. 

But  more  Importantly,  Senator  Wii- 
UAMs  has  been  an  effective  legislator  for 
the  elderly. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  on  several  bills.  In  every 
case  he  has  demonstrated  a  fundamental 
grasp  of  the  key  issues,  a  deep  concern 
for  the  everyday  needs  of  the  elderly,  and 
superb  legislative  skills. 

Senator  Williaiis  has  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  several  proposals  of  direct  im- 
portance to  older  Americans.  Among  the 
achievements  to  which  he  has  made  Im- 
portant contributions: 

Knaetment  of  tho  M-percent  Social  S»« 
ciurlty  tncreaae  In  1973,  the  largest  dollar  raise 
in  the  history  of  the  program. 


Passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  which  extended  and  strength- 
ened the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  Older 
American  Community  Service  Employment 
Act.  BSVP  (the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program)  and  Poster  Grandparents. 

Establishment  of  a  oost-of-llvlng  adjust- 
ment mechanism  to  protect  the  elderly  from 
Inaatlon. 

Increased  Social  Security  benefits  for  near- 
ly 3  minion  aged  widows  In   1973. 

Ar.  increase  In  the  earnings  limitation  for 
Social   Security   beneficiaries   under   age   72. 

Enactment  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  which  provides  mini- 
mum standards  for  vesting,  insurance  to 
protect  workers  and  their  families  if  a  pen- 
-sion  plan  becomes  bankrupt,  and  other  im- 
provements. 

Contliuiatlon  and  expansion  of  section  202, 
the  most  successful  housing  program  ever 
enacted  for  older  Americans.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the 
Elderly,  he  Is  continually  exploring  new 
areas  of  possible  action,  such  as  congregate 
housing. 

Creation  of  a  new  national  hot  meals  pro- 
gram for  elderly  persons  in  senior  citizen 
centers,  schools,  and  other  nonprofit  set- 
tings. Nearly  245,000  older  Americans  now 
participate  In  this  program. 

Establishment  of  a  national  senior  citi- 
zens corps  to  convert  the  Mainstream  pUot 
projects — such  as  Green  Thumb  and  Senior 
AIDES — Into  permanent,  ongoing  programs. 

Enactment  of  a  10-percent  Social  Security 
increase  in  1971. 

Passage  of  a  two-step.  11-percent  Social 
Security  Increase  in  1974. 

These  are  impressive  accomplishments 
by  any  yardstick.  Leading  national  aging 
organizations — including  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employ- 
ees, the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association-American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons — have  singled  out  Senator 
Williams  for  special  commendation  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  aged  and  aging 
Americans.  And,  I  join  with  them  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  now. 


DECLINE  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  pleased  recently  to  note  the 
drop  in  wholesale  prices — an  indicator  of 
a  strengthening  economy.  In  annoimc- 
ing  the  0.5  percent  decline  in  February's 
wholesale  prices,  the  Labor  Department 
said  this  reflected  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive monthly  drop  In  food  prices  and  an 
easing  of  Inflationary  pressures  on  indus- 
trial goods. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  may  be  a  bit 
premature  to  as.sume  that  this  drop 
iiignifles  a  trend,  I  will  venture  to  re- 
main optimistic  and  to  hope  that  this 
drop  in  wholesale  prices  continues  and 
will  represent  a  foreshadowing  of  a  drop 
in  consumer  prices. 


AMERICAN  FILM  INSTITUTE 
SALUTES  WILLIAM  WYLER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  WU- 
liam  Wyler's  career  spans  half  a  century. 
The  lemarkable  Hollywood  filmmaker  Is 
being  honored  this  month  with  the 
American  Film  Institute's  Life  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  film  heritage.  In. 
particular,  two  elements  of  Mr.  Wyler's 
dt'^tinguished  career  stand  out. 


First  is  the  diversity  and  scope  of  his 
work.  The  films  William  Wyler  produced 
or  directed  include  screen  adaptations 
of  literary  classics:  Wuthering  Heights, 
Carrie  and  Dodsworth;  historical  epics: 
Ben  Hur;  musicals:  Punny  Girl;  slices 
of  Americana:  Friendly  Persuasion,  plus 
that  American  staple,  the  cowboy  movie: 
The  Westerner,  The  Big  Country,  and 
more  than  20  early  two  reelers.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Wyler  has  made  movies  explor- 
ing personalities  and  contemporary  so- 
ciety: Jezebel,  The  Children's  Hour,  and 
The  Collector,  to  name  just  three.  To 
many  of  us  the  impressions  we  have  of 
life  during  and  after  World  War  H  in- 
clude images  which  William  Wyler  pre- 
sented us  in  two  of  his  Academy  Awai-d 
winning  films:  Mrs.  Miniver  and  The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives. 

The  second  aspect  of  William  Wyler's 
background  is  the  classic  story  of  the 
hard-working  Immigrant.  Bom  in  a 
Swiss  village,  he  grew  up  spei^dng 
French  and  German.  'When  he  came  to 
America  shortly  after  the  First  World 
War,  he  worked  for  $25  a  week  as  a  mes- 
.senger  boy  in  New  Yoi*  for  a  new  movie 
company.  Later  he  moved  to  California 
where  he  became  a  stuntman,  did  odd 
jobs  and  finally  began  directing  short 
Westerns  in  the  mid  -1920's.  By  the  1930's 
Mr.  Wyler  was  working  with  the  great- 
est stars  of  Hollywood's  golden  era.  And 
throughout  the  1940's,  1950's,  and  up  to 
1970,  he  remained  tremendously  active 
in  making  movies  America  and  the 
world  have  loved. 

In  the  making  of  more  than  four 
dozen  films,  Mr.  Wyler  was  recognized 
by  his  peers  with  13  Academy  Award 
nominations  for  directing  and  three  for 
producing — a  total  achieved  by  no  other 
filmmaker.  Equally  important,  Mr.  Wy- 
ler drew  many  of  his  performers  Into 
Oscar-winning  performances.  The  list 
reads  like  a  Hollywood  honor  roll:  Au- 
drey Hepbiu-n,  Charlton  Heston,  Greer 
Garson,  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Frederic 
March,  Barbra  Streisand,  Walter  Bren- 
nan,  Bette  Davis. 

lliroughout  his  celebrated  career,  Mr. 
Wyler  has  been  honored  many  times  by 
his  colleagues  and  the  film  Industry.  Now 
the  American  Film  Institute  has  saluted 
Mr.  Wyler  with  its  fourth  annual  Life 
Achievement  Award.  The  gosds  of  AFI, 
which  was  established  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  include  preser- 
vation of  America's  film  heritage  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  aiis  of  film  and  televi- 
sion. As  part  of  this  Objective,  AFI, 
each  year  recognizes  a  leading  American 
filmmaker  whose  talent  has  advanced  the 
film  art  and  whose  a^^complishments 
hiave  been  acknowledged  by  scholars, 
professional  peers,  critics  and  the  general 
public.  An  equally  important  criteria  is 
that  the  filmmaker's  work  has  "stood  the 
test  of  time."  The  films  of  William  Wyler 
certainly  qualify.  "Ben  Hur"  won  eleven 
Academy  Awards,  a  record  never 
equaled.  His  film  "Jezebel"  with  Bette 
Davis  and  Henry  Fonda  remains  a  classic 
as  does  Mr.  Wyler's  movie  version  of 
"The  Little  Foxes,"  by  T.nnan  Hellman. 

More  than  1,200  of  Mr.  Wyler's 
friends,  associates  and  admirers  will  Join 
him  at  a  dinner  in  Los  Angeles  tonight. 
The  entire  Nation  will  be  able  to  see 
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highlights  of  tbe  tribute  on  a  lulme-tiiiie 
television  prosram,  to  be  shown  on  CBS- 
TV.  Sunday,  March  14. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  cdnstttnent  Wil- 
liam Wyler  is  to  be  honored  for  his 
impressiye  contributiooa  to  our  unlaudy 
American  art  form — the  movies.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Wyler  as  he  receives  this 
award  from  the  American  FUm  Insti- 
tute and  on  his  lifelong  work  in  bring- 
ing so  much  significant  entertainment 
to  the  American  public. 


JOHN  SIMON 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
November  13,  1975,  hearing  of  the  Bub- 
committee  on  Long-Tferm  Care  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
dealing  with  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  med- 
icare and  medicaid  programs,  I  oigaged 
in  the  following  exchange  with  Mr.  John 
Ooff,  former  section  chief,  quaUty  con- 
trol division,  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Aid. 

Senator  Perct.  The  bead  of  the  (Illinois 
Medical  Payments)  task  force  was  John 
Simon.  You  Indicated  that  his  father  was  a 
Judge  and  his  name  was  what? 

Mr.  OoFT.  I  do  not  know  his  father's 
name.  His  last  name  Is  Simon.  I  believe  he's 
a  judge  In  the  Chicago  area. 

Senator  Pkbct.  That  would  be  Seymour 
Simon  then? 

Mr.  GtoiT.  Possibly. 

Senator  Percy.  Yes  .  .  .  the  judges  in 
Cook  Covmty  are  sometimes  different  from 
those  in  Utah  or  Tennessee  .  .  .  (both  Sen- 
ator Moss  of  Utah  and  Senator  Brock  of  Ten- 
nessee were  In  attendance)  .  .  .  this  is  his 
son  John  so  therefore  he  is  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  politics. 

My  intent  was  to  identify  John  Simon 
as  the  member  of  a  politically  prominent 
family  and  to  indicate  that  the  head  of 
the  Illinois  Medical  Payments  Task 
Force  had  therefore  a  political  back- 
ground. 

The  Honorable  Seymour  P.  Simon, 
judge  of  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court, 
wrote  me  to  express  his  concern  about 
possible  Inferences  which  could  be  drawn 
regarding  his  son  and  himself. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  impugn  the  integrity,  ability  or 
qualifications  of  either  Judge  Simon  or 
John  Simon.  No  inferences  to  the  con- 
trary should  be  drawn  from  my  remarks 
of  November  13.  John  Simon  served  as  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  from  his  gradu- 
ation from  law  school  in  1967  until  he 
resigned  immediately  prior  to  undertak- 
ing work  for  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Aid  in  the  latter  part  ctf  1974,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  while  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  be  neither  engaged  In  po- 
litical activity  nor  was  politically  moti- 
vated. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  both  Judge 
Simon  and  his  son,  John,  are  fully  quali- 
fied to  hold  responsible  positions  In  pub- 
lic life.  They  have  been  fine  public  offi- 
cials and  I  admire  both  of  them. 


NUTRITION  EDUCATION  THROUGH 
POOD  LABELING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  over 
the  past  few  years  the  importance  of 
food  labeling  to  help  consumers  make 


bettK  food  value  dioloes  and  thereby  to 
inuvove  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
JSa.  populatiim  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention. 

A  very  thoughtful  article  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  written  by  Mr.  Colin 
Nrarman,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
food  labeling  mlfi^t  bec<»ne  a  useful 
ingredient  for  an  effective  nutrition  edu- 
cation program.  Mr.  Norman  is  cureful 
to  point  out  that  there  are  many  obsta- 
cles and  many  pitf  aUs  along  the  path  to 
making  nutrition  labeling  a  viable  tool  to 
help  overcome  the  consumers'  lack  of 
knowledge  about  nutrition  and  the 
scientific  communities'  inability  to  con- 
vey nutrition  information  in  layman 
terms. 

There  remain  riany  unknowns  in  terms 
of  what  information  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  constuner,  what  Is  the  best  way  of 
getting  information  across  to  the  con- 
simier,  and  how  the  consumer  can  be 
educated  to  use  the  information.  In 
short,  as  Mr.  Norman  concludes,  the 
future  for  nutrition  labeling  and  related 
activities  seems  to  be  somewhat  clouded 
and  perhaps  many  years  away  before 
they  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
consumer  preferences  and  consumer  uses. 

However,  It  is  time  we  begin  to  focus 
on  the  various  alternative  tools  that 
might  help  the  consumer  to  choose  foods 
for  a  proper,  adequate,  nutritious,  and 
safe  diet.  The  final  form  In  which  our 
faim  products  reach  the  consumer  is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  the  pubUc  needs 
to  know  more  about  the  contents  of  each 
product. 

B4r.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Norman's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlMi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Report  on  Food  Labeling 

Nutrition  labeling  Is  beconUng  the  vehicle 
for  an  effective  nutrition  education  program 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  A 
seasoned  Washington  observer  surveys  the 
obstacles  In  the  road  ahead. 

In  tbe  past  few  years  a  sheaf  of  reports, 
surveys  and  best-selling  booklets  have  drum- 
med out  the  message  that  large  ntimbers  of 
people  In  the  United  States  are  getting  Inade- 
quate amotmts  of  nutrients  In  their  daUy 
diets.  As  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Dr.  A.  M.  Schmidt,  put 
it  In  a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  last  year,  "the  Incidence  of  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  In  tbe  United  States  is 
provable,  and  numbers  in  the  millions.  And 
these  millions  are  not  counted  among  the 
poor  alone.  It  Is  a  problem  crossing  all  social 
and  economic  boundaries." 

Such  emphatic  assertions  have  provided 
ample  grist  for  the  advertising  mills  of  the 
health  food  Industry,  they  have  raised  a  hue 
and  cry  about  "Junk"  foods  filling  the  shelves 
of  supermarkets  and  they  have  helped  the 
trend  toward  massive  fortification  of  some 
kinds  of  food  with  vitamins  and  minerals — 
accompanied,  of  course,  with  a  blast  of  pub- 
licity. 

More  important,  they  have  caused  the  fed- 
eral government  In  general  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  particular  to  take  a 
close  look  at  ways  to  Improve  the  nutritional 
quality  of  the  average  American  diet.  But  as 
FDA  has  discovered  during  the  past  ten  years, 
that  Is  no  easy  task.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  has  johied  the  effort  nirre 
recentlv,  has  made  the  same  discoverj-. 


Schmidt  told  the  AAA8  meeUng  that  "the 
adutloii,  as  we  see  tt.  will  omxie  fbrough  in- 
dividual consomera  *"■""£?  better  choices 
based  on  better  tnformatKm  about  the  nu- 
tritional valoea  in  the  foods  they  buy."  To 
help  achieve  that  laudable  goal,  FDA  has  em- 
barked on  a  far  reaching  program  to  titet  the 
labeling  of  various  types  of  foods,  and  It  has 
recently  proposed  a  number  of  regulations 
designed  to  bring  some  ratlonaUty  to  the  for- 
tification of  foodstuffs  with  Tltamlns  and 
minerals.  MeanwhUe,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  proposed  a  host  of  regulations 
which  would  force  the  food  Indiistry  to  In- 
clude nutritional  Information  In  some  of  Its 
advertisements. 

AU  these  actions  are  closely  related,  and 
all  have  drawn  considerable  criticism  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  FDA,  In  fact,  has  been 
taken  to  court  by  the  health  food  Industry 
and  numerous  bills  In  the  hoppera  on  Ci^iltol 
Hill  could  drastlcaUy  alter  its  program.  But, 
slnce^ppposltkHi  has  been  expressed  by  con- 
sumer groups  who  beUeve  the  agency  has  not 
gone  far  enough  In  its  recommendations, 
and  by  the  food  Industry  which  belleres  It 
has  gone  too  far,  FDA  officials  feel  they  are 
probably  on  the  right  course. 

Stated  simply,  tbe  Intent  of  the  proposed 
food  labeling  and  advertising  regulations  is 
to  provide  oonsumere  with  understandable 
and  consistent  nutritional  infonnation  on 
various  foods  so  that  they  can  make  a  wise 
choice  from  the  8,000  or  so  selections  that 
line  the  shelves  of  the  average  supermarket. 
Another  goal  of  FDA's  proposals  Is  to  cir- 
cumvent what  Schmidt  caUs  a  "nutrition 
horsepower  race"  In  which  food  companies 
beef  up  their  products  with  irrational 
amounts  or  combinations  of  nutrients  in 
order  to  promote  them  as  being  highly 
nutritious. 

The  first  batch  of  FDA's  nutrition  Ubeling 
regulations  came  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  although  many  companies  had  imple- 
mented them  earlier.  They  require,  in  short, 
that  any  food  which  contains  added  nu- 
trients, or  for  which  a  nutritional  dalm  is 
made — for  example,  and  advertisement  stat- 
ing that  "this  product  is  fiUl  of  Vitamin  C" — 
must  bear  a  label  also  stating  the  number  of 
calories,  the  amounts  of  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate and  fat,  and  tbe  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  Recommended  Dally  Allowance  (UjS. 
RDA)  of  seven  specific  nutrients.  The  nu- 
trients which  must  be  listed  are  Vitamin  A, 
Vitamin  C,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  cal- 
ciiun  and  iron,  although  others  may  also  be 
listed  if  the  manufacturer  so  wishes. 

To  help  consiuners  compare  different 
brands  and  different  types  of  food,  the  regu- 
lations specify  that  the  nutrition  Informa- 
tion miist  be  presented  in  a  standard  format 
and  In  a  standard  position  on  the  label. 
Moreover,  In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  new 
types  of  processed  food  are  nutrltionaUy 
equivalent  to  the  foods  they  are  meant  to 
replace,  FDA  is  requiring  that  the  word 
"imitation"  be  prominently  displayed  on  the 
label  if  the  new  food  is  nutritionally  inferior. 

If  the  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  help 
consumers  choose  nutritious  diets,  the  Im- 
mediate question  is  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumer reads  the  food  label.  The  evidence  Is 
sketchy,  at  best,  but  surprisingly  enough,  the 
chief  benefits  of  the  program  In  the  short 
tei-m  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  Impact  on 
the  food  industrj'  rather  than  on  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  what  use  con- 
sumers make  of  food  labels,  FDA  conducted 
a  survey  of  shoppers  in  1973.  It  turned  up 
the  following  facte.  When  buying  a  packaged 
food  for  the  first  time,  two  thirds  of  the 
shoppers  said  that  they  are  motivated  by 
factors  such  as  price  and  weight,  one  third 
look  at  the  label  for  a  listing  of  Ingredients, 
and  only  S'Tc  look  for  nutritional  content 
such  as  vitamins,  minerals,  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates. Another  survey  conducted  late  In 
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1973  by  the  Response  Analysis  Corporation 
found  that  although  nutritional  awareneoa  is 
reasonably  high  among  shoppers,  only  about 
half  the  respondents  said  they  understood 
everything  on  a  sample  nutrition  label.  The 
survey  found,  however,  that  half  of  all 
shoppers  believe  thev  will  beneflc  consider- 
ably from  nutrition  labeling. 

Consumer  comprehension  l.s  clearly  an  In- 
secure foundation  for  a  labeling  program  de- 
signed to  Influence  food  buying  habits;  con- 
sequently an  Important  part  of  PDA's  effor' 
is  a  widespread  nutrition  education  cam- 
paign. Launched  In  May  last  year,  the  cam- 
paign Includes  a  film,  pamphlets,  mretlngs 
Willi  Inciu.siry  an'U  consu::jer  Rroups,  and 
.short  radio  and  television  announce:ncnts. 
But  in  a  report  published  In  January  of  1975. 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Otfire-the  fiscal 
watchdog  of  the  U.S.  Congre.'^.s  stated  that 
TDA's  efforts  to  develop  and  implement  a 
nutritional  educaT,ion  program  .  .  .  have  not 
kept  pace  with  its  regulations  coiicernlng 
nutrUlonal  labeling." 

The  GAO  report  said  that  the  edu  'atlon 
program  started  too  late  becau.se  by  the  time 
it  got  underway  a  large  number  of  food  prod- 
ucts were  already  bearing  nutrition  labels 
Moreover,  ihe  multimedia  campaign  has  not 
been  very  effective  because  FDA  has  no  fund- 
ing to  pay  station;;  for  Its  television  and  rucllo 
announcements.  In  fact,  they  are  carried  as 
public  service  auiiouncerneL.ts,  ii>ual!y  in  off- 
peak  hours.  PD.^  officials  concede  ihiit  oUCh 
criticisms  are  valid.  But  they  also  point  out 
that  the  education  program  is  a  'on^-term 
effort  which  could  not  be  exp«".icd  to  bear 
much  fruit  for  !  ve  or  tea  yeai-s. 

The  impact  on  the  food  iiidust;  v  has  hi-ei; 
much  more  dramatic.  According  'o  Dr.  Allan 
Forbes,  who  l.s  la  oharRe  of  the  libeltii-^  pro- 
gram in  FDA,  It  has  aheadv  had  the  'massive 
benefit  "  of  raising  the  niiiritlon  conscious- 
ness of  much  of  the  food  industry  As  some 
compaales  embark  on  the  pi<  gram  f^ey  start 
thinking  nutritiou  for  the  Kr>>t  time  since 
they  have  been  in  existence,"  Forbes  said 
in  an  interview.  A  spokesman  for  tlie  Grocery 
Manufacturers  A.ssociatlon  ( GMA  \ .  the  food 
Industry's  chief  trade  association,  added  that 
the  program  has  prompted  a  };c'Xl  deal  of 
competition  in  the  Indiistry. 

Although  such  a.ssertlons  are  diilicult  to 
verify,  it  Is  certainly  clear  that  alter  some 
initial  uneaslnejis  about  tlie  program,  the 
va-st  majority  of  food  manufacturers  are  now 
supporting  it  readily  enough.  A  survey  ac- 
complished last  year  by  the  GMA  found,  for 
example,  that  85  ^  of  the  manufacturers 
who  responded  were  intending  to  laix;l  their 
products  with  nutritional  informaticn,  even 
in  the  ca.se  of  product-s  which  do  not  fall 
under  the  provisions  of  FDA  regulations. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  companies  which  in- 
tend to  move  voluntarily  to  nutrition  label- 
ing were  more  likely  to  respond  to  GMA's 
questionnaire  may  have  Inflated  the  figure, 
nevertheless  it  Is  supported  by  PDA  surveys. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
complaints  about  the  program.  A  number  of 
consumerists  have  said  that  the  program  Is 
commendable,  but  essentially  inndequate. 
They  have  argued  that  the  program  will  be 
effective  in  providing  consumers  with  nutri- 
tional choices  only  when  It  is  extended  to 
all  foods  on  a  mandatory  basis.  FDA  officials 
argue,  however,  that  It  Is  better  to  see  how 
the  present  program  develops  on  a  volun- 
tary ba.^ls  before  making  it  niandalcrv  for  all 
foods. 

As  for  the  food  Industry,  there  was  con- 
siderable initial  opposition  to  the  program 
because  of  suggestions  that  It  would  be  In- 
ordinately expensive.  For  a  long  time,  an  esti- 
mate of  ilOO  million  was  bandied  about  as 
the  initial  cost  of  complying  with  the  regu- 
lation's, but  nobody  know;;  quite  how  that 
figure  was  derived.  It  began  to  look  a  little 
false  when  exactly  the  same  estimate  sur- 
faced In  Canada  where  dl.scu.ss  Ions  were 
going  on  about  switching  to  ntitrltton  label- 


ing. Since  Canada's  food  Industry  Is  a  good 
deal  smaller  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  clearly  something  wrong  with  the 
estimate. 

Although  there  are  still  no  really  accurate 
cost  estimates,  perhaps  the  best  one  was  de- 
rived from  GMA's  survey.  On  the  basis  of  re- 
plies from  companies  which  have  already 
adopted  nutrition  labeling,  or  are  planning 
to  do  so,  GMA  estimated  that  It  will  cost 
about  $0.0040  per  dollar  of  retail  sales  to  Ini- 
tiate the  program  ( the  costs  come  from 
ajialytical  iaLimics.  label  printing  et  cetera) 
and  $0.0010  per  dollar  of  sales  to  maintain 
It  If  ihdse  esiimatcs  are  at  all  r.f'nrate.  early 
sut;':Pstti'ns  that  nutrltlor.  labelir;^  would 
greatly  Increase  (•■>od  costs  seein  to  be  un- 
t.iunued  -In  fact,  in  relation  to  general  In- 
flation, the  program  will  have  negligible  et- 
fec.  aiid  t!:j  costs  are  lI;finite^^tlmal  when 
coiap.ired  to  the  food  Industry's  advertising 
expandltures. 

One  problem  with  the  program  Is  that  there 
scens  tu  hn  j  b-'eii  some  sharp  pmc'ice  In  the 
food  l-^duiir,  In  the  calou'atton  of  .serving 
sl/;cs  for  B  few  product.s.  Since  nutrition  In- 
fonudtion  is  e.\pre-sed  in  relation  to  serving 
size  the  lar,.^er  tn  serving.  *he  more  nutri- 
II3.-S  the  product  appears  to  be.  A  survey  con- 
ductuJ  recently  by  FDA  revealed  evidence 
liirt  .some  of  Mie  serving  sizes  quoted  on  nu- 
trition lahels  ore  In  fact  double  what  they 
were  before  nutrition  labeling  was  Intro- 
duced T^?'•e  Is.  for  example,  a  move  to 
establish  one  clip  as  the  standard  serving  of 
c.-uned  vegetables  such  as  green  beans,  peas 
and  tomatoes,  but  for  "lany  years  before  nu- 
trition labeling,  the  standard  serving  wa.'. 
reckoned  to  be  half  a  cup.  Moreover.  PD.A 
found  tnat  one  brand  of  frozen  pea^  claimed 
a  serving  size  of  six-and-two-thlrds  ounces, 
providing  one-and-a-half  servings  per  pack- 
a:^e,  while  the  package  .""Iko  noted  that  It  con- 
t-^incd  four  tvio-and-a-half  crance  servings. 
Such  practices  clearly  do  not  add  much  to 
the  clarity  of  food  labeU,  nor  are  they  much 
l.elp  to  ci  •.^^u^l^'rs  who  want  to  make  nutrl- 
lioiial  comp.iri.sons  between  different  foods. 
FD.\  is  therefore  working  out  a  means  for 
e jt.it:ilthiiig  uniform  serving  sizes,  but  that 
IS  proving  13  be  a  dIRicult  t!isk. 

The  FDA's  nutrltlot  labeling  regulations 
are  only  p  part  of  the  program  for  Improving 
the  nutritional  quJlty  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican diet  The  agency  al.so  wants  to  ensure 
tha'.^  vitamins  and  minerals  are  added  to 
fooOj  !n  rational  amounts  and  (  )irblnatlons, 
t  hat  consumers  are  not  deceived  by  excessive 
and  unproven  claims  for  the  efficacy  of  some 
health  food  products,  and  that  Its  nutrition 
labeling  procram  does  not  Itself  lead  to  a  race 
between  food  companies  to  fortify  foods  with 
exce.sstve  amounts  of  nutrients. 

In  this  regard,  the  ajency  has  Issued  a  set 
of  regulations  governing'  vitamin  and  min- 
eral products,  anl  las*'  year  It  ptibllshed  a 
set  of  proposals  designed  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  fortification  of  various  kinds  of 
food.  Those  moves  have,  however,  annoyed 
many  people  The  vitamin  and  mineral  regu- 
lations have  been  challenged  In  court  and 
bills  are  under  consideration  In  Congress 
which  would  severely  restrict  FDA's  authority 
to  set  regulations  In  that  area,  while  the  for- 
tification guldellne.s  have,  according  to  one 
FDA  official,  generated  a  "room  full  of  com- 
ments." 

To  govern  the  vitamins  and  minerals.  FDA 
has  issued  regtilatlons  specifying  that  only 
those  fortified  foods  which  contain  less  than 
50  of  U.S.  RDA  of  various  vitamins  and 
minerals  could  be  marketed  as  foods,  those 
containing  between  50'  and  150";  should  be 
marketed  as  dietary  supplements,  and  prod- 
ucts containing  more  than  150'X  of  U.S. 
RDA's  should  be  sold  as  over-the-counter 
drugs  and  labeled  as  such.  The  latter  class 
would  also  have  to  meet  c  .andards  of  efficacy 
established  for  all  dr.js.  In  other  words,  a 
break.'ast    cereal    such    as    Total,    which    Is 


heavily  advertised  as  oontalalug  100%  of 
the  U.S.  RDA  for  various  vitamins  and  min- 
erals In  every  serving,  would  have  to  be 
marketed  as  a  dietary  supplement,  and 
clearly  labeled  as  such. 

Those  regulations,  which  were  to  have  be- 
come effective  at  the  same  time  as  thoce 
covering  nutrition  labelln;;,  have,  however, 
run  Into  massive  opposition  (N.T.  6  O  73 
p  20)  and  they  have  been  suspended  by  an 
appeals  court.  Although  the  court  generally 
upheld  FDA's  authority  to  regulate  dietary 
supplements  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  it 
ri-iled  that  FD.\  had  not  presented  an  ad- 
cqu  I'.e  caye  fwr  regarding  supplements  as 
dru,-;s.  smiplv  because  they  contain  more  than 
150  of  U.S.  RDA's.  FDA  has  sines  deleted 
ih--':  piovi.ion  from  Its  proposed  regulations 
and  intends  to  re-open  public  hearings  later 
thi;>  year  hU^^ic  putting  the  proposals  into 
liiiPl  f;  rm. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  vitamin  and 
minerr.l  regulations  has  come  from  the 
health  foods  Industry,  which  has  challenged 
PDA's  authority  to  set  regulations  for  prod- 
ucts for  which  there  is  no  proven  safety 
problem  and  similar  concerns  last  year  led 
the  U.b.  Senate  to  pass  a  measiixe  which 
would  have  pr.^vented  FD.\  from  regulating 
vit.tnilns  and  minerals  on  grounds  other 
than  safety.  An  amendment  to  that  effect 
was  added  to  a  health  manpower  bill  at  the 
inslFtence  of  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  the 
VVir..o;.sl.i  Democrat  whose  keep-fit  activities 
l;ave  received  widespread  publicity.  Althcugh 
the  bill  w:i'^  not  taken  up  by  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  last  year,  Proxmlre  and  Rep- 
resentative Patu  Rogers,  chairman  of  the 
Hou^e  health  subcommittee,  reached  agre""- 
inn  u  on  .'.  compromise  bill  which  they  both 
introc^uced  In  May.  The  bill,  which  would 
prevent  FDA  from  ilmltlng  the  potency  or  the 
("omblnatlons  of  vitamins  and  minerals  Is 
likely  to  be  attached  to  another  bill  dealing 
with  heart  research,  and  Its  chances  of  being 
p3s.sed  by  Congress  are  generally  considered 
t.)  be  good.  If  so,  It  will  have  a  severe  Impact 
on   PDA's   proposed   fortification   guidelines. 

The  FDA  proposals.  Issued  in  June  last 
year,  were  described  by  Commissioner 
Schmidt  as  being  designed  to  ensure  "that 
nutrition  labeling  is  not  exploited  or  abused 
by  those  who  would  seek  to  gain  unfair 
promctlonal  advantage  or  promote  a  worth- 
less food  as  something  it  Is  not."  In  short, 
the  regulations  would  define  how  and  when 
nutrients  should  be  added  to  foods.  Five  dif- 
ferent methods  were  proposed. 

First,  standards  would  be  set  for  some 
types  of  food,  such  as  enriched  flour  and 
enriched  bread,  which  would  be  mandatory. 
This  procedure  Ls,  in  fact,  already  being 
used  to  some  extent. 

Second,  nutritional  guidelines  would  be 
set  for  some  classes  of  fortified  foods,  such 
as  rcndy-to-eat  breakfast  cereals,  when  it  Is 
considered  unuecessary  to  establish  all  the 
parameters.  Those  products  fortified  at  the 
recommended  levels  would  then  be  eligible 
to  bear  a  notice  on  the  label  stating  that 
"This  product  provides  nutrients  In  amounts 
approprlata  for  this  class  of  food  as  deter- 
mined by  the  U.S.  Government." 

Third,  for  some  processed  foods,  nutrients 
should  be  added  to  make  those  foods  nutri- 
tionally equivalent  to  the  food  they  are  de- 
signed to  replace.  For  example,  FDA  has 
suggested  that  breakfast  beverages  should  be 
fortified  with  Vitamin  C  at  the  level  of  60 
mg  per  six-ounce  serving,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  natural  orange  Juice, 

Fourth,  If  2'^,,,  or  mc^e  of  the  U.S.  RDA 
of  any  nutrient  Is  lost  In  processing,  It  can 
be   replaced. 

Finally,  FDA  has  proposed  that  for  foods 
which  are  not  nutritionally  equivalent  to 
any  existing  food,  nutrients  should  be  added 
In  proportion  to  the  caloric  content  of  the 
food.  This  suggestion  is  designed  to  provide 
a  bsUanoed  addition  of  nutrients  and  to  pre- 
vent overfortificatlon. 
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Noting  tliAt  tbose  jmipanlfl  will  "set  ttaa 
stage  tat  many  y«an  to  oom*"  In  the  zegu- 
latlon  of  prooeaaed  foodib  Dr.  VobImb  wld 
that  FDA  la  moTlDg  "twty  emttiOy  and 
slowly"  in  reviewing  tba  oonuiMnta  whlcb 
they  have  engendered.  He  added  tliat  It  will 
take  many  months  before  tliey  are  final.  But 
in  the  meantime,  tf  Congress  passes  the 
Proxmlre/Bogers  blU.  which  eanntlally  states 
that  FDA  shall  not  regulate  vltamlna  and 
minerals  except  on  grounds  of  safety.  Forbes 
pointed  out  that  it  "would  remore  the  ra- 
tionale that  underlies  nutritional  labeling." 
Nutrients  could  then  be  added  to  foods  In 
unlimited  amounts,  ttemiby  opening  the 
door  to  a  nutrition  horsepoww  race. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  It  is  dear  that  until 
FDA's  nutrition  education  pragiam  has  be- 
gun to  produce  results,  most  consumers 
will  continue  to  have  their  choices  duQ>ed 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  adTertlslng  Indus- 
try. An  PDA  svirvey  carried  out  In  1978, 
for  example  concluded  that  "advertising 
through  the  various  media  Is  the  largest 
source  firom  -which  consimiierB  obtain  Infor- 
mation about  packaged  foods  they  buy  for 
the  flrst  time;  nearly  three  out  of  five 
consumers  cited  advertising  as  a  souroe." 
And  that  Is  -where  the  Federal  Ttade  Com- 
mission's proposals  are  pertinent. 

Although  James  Cohen,  an  FTC  official 
concerned  with  developing  the  food  ad- 
vertising regulations,  points  out  that  "the 
rai3on  d'etre  Is  not  to  change  purchasing 
habits,  but  to  prevent  deception  In  food 
advertising,"  the  proposals  oould  have  a 
large  effect  in  shaping  oonsumer  selections. 

Published  in  November  of  last  year,  the 
proposals  are  divided  Into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  a  set  of  proposals  endorsed  by 
the  Conunlssion  proper,  while  the  second 
part  consists  of  recommendations  drawn  up 
by  the  FTO  staff  whldi  the  Commission 
published  without  Its  endcMsement  In  order 
to  receive  public  comments  on  them. 

The  CommiSBloniB  proposals  would  Im- 
pose certain  restrictions  on  particular  types 
of  food  advertising.  If  a  nutritional  claim  is 
made  for  a  product — such  as  "packed  with 
Vitamin  C" — ^the  Identity  of  tlie  nutrient 
and  the  percentage  of  the  U,S.  BOA  per 
serving  must  be  prominently  dlmilayed  In 
the  advertisement.  Sloreover.  no  such  claim 
could  be  made  unless  the  nutrlmt  were 
present  at  levels  of  at  least  S6%  of  ttie 
U.S.  RDA  per  serving. 

If  comparative  nutritional  claims  are 
made,  equal  serving  sloes  would  have  to  be 
established.  Claims  that  one  product  con- 
tains more  of  a  specific  nutrient  than 
another  would  be  ruled  out  If  the  second 
product  contained  higher  levtia  of  two  or 
more  other  nutrients,  llbreover,  foods 
cotdd  not  be  advertised  as  replacements  for 
other  foods  unless  they  were  at  least  nu- 
tritionally eqtilvalent. 

The  Commission  has  also  suggested  that 
no  food  could  be  advertised  as  being 
'wholesome,"  "nourishing."  or  "nutritious" 
unless  it  contains  at  least  four  nutrients 
present  at  levels  of  at  least  10%  of  the  U.S. 
RDA  per  100  calories.  The  proposed  reg- 
ulations -wotild  also  require  that  such  claims 
as  "provides  lots  of  energy"  clearly  state  that 
energy  Is  supplied  by  calories,  and  the  num- 
ber of  calories  per  serving  would  also  have 
to  be  disclosed. 

The  staff  proposals  would  go  consider- 
ably beyond  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  In  brief,  they  would  require 
that  advertisements  for  any  food  which 
contains  added  nutrients  or  tar  which  a 
nutritional  claim  is  made — ^In  other  words, 
those  foods  which  come  under  TDA's  nu- 
trition labeling  requirements — Should  al- 
ways Include  a  variety  of  nutritional  in- 
formation. Advertisements  for  products 
which  do  not  fall  under  HJA  r^ulatlons 
would  also  automatically  have  to  carry  cer- 
tain Information,  such  as  ^e  number  of  cal- 
ories per  serving.  Moreover,  If  the  product 
contained    no    nutrients    at    levels    greater 


than  10%  of  the  VS.  BDA,  the  advertise- 
nuit  would  have  to  state  that  "this  food 
doea  not  contain  10%  or  more  of  the  V& 
»r>A  of  any  vitamin,  mineral,  or  protein." 

Both  the  CommisBlon's  proposals  and 
those  of  the  FTC  staff  pose  a  host  of  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  extent  of  the 
VTCb  authority  to  r^:\ilate  the  advertising 
Industry,  and  they  also  raise  many  specific 
nutritional  Issues — such  as  why  the  figure 
of  86%  of  UJB.  RDA  was  chosen  as  the 
iwiTHmiim  on  which  a  nutritional  claim 
oould  be  based.  Not  surprisingly,  the  food 
Industry  has  vigorously  responded  to  the 
proposals,  and  comments  have  been  pour- 
ing Into  the  FTC  offices. 

Tb»  proposals  will  soon  be  republished  in 
revised  form,  and  public  bearings  are  lUcely 
to  be  held  In  the  fall,  so  It  will  tie  many 
months.  If  not  years,  before  they  are  final. 
Moreover,  one  may  assume  that  the  basis  of 
the  proposalB  will  at  some  stage  be  challenged 
In  the  courts. 

In  short,  the  future  for  FDA's  nutri- 
tional labeling  pn^ram  and  for  the  ancQ- 
lary  FTC  regulations  Is  clouded  by  the 
proq>ect  of  cotirt  actions  and  unpredictable 
devtdc^ments  In  Congress.  It  is  likely  to  be 
many  yeias  before  they  will  have  a  marked 
eSttct  on  consumer  preferences.  In  any  case, 
the  FDA  efforts,  especially,  will  In  time  cer- 
tainly raise  the  level  of  the  public's  nutri- 
tion consciousness. 


THE  PROPOSED  CLOSING  OP  THIRD 
AND  FOURTH  CLASS  POST  OFFICES 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  great  concern  -Toiced 
by  many  Pennsylvanians  regarding  the 
propped  closhig  of  their  third  or  fourth 
dass  post  office.  At  this  time,  18  post 
offices  are  being  studied  in  the  Common- 
'wealth  for  possible  closing.  I  am  con- 
cexned  that  the  postal  customers  affected 
are  not  being  informed  adcQuatdiy  by 
the  UJS.  Postal  Service  on  the  criteria 
used  to  arrive  at  a  decision  to  close. 

After  examining  this  situation  in 
doiith.  I  have  introduced  S.  2962  which 
woidd  require  the  Postal  Service  to  ocm- 
sider  certain  criteria  before  closing  a 
third  and  fourth  class  post  office.  This 
legislation  has  received  a  broad  base  of 
support  and  I  am  actively  working  for 
its  ear^  passage. 

On  January  20.  1976,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Postmaster  General  Bailar  urging  him 
to  clarify  this  policy  and  explain  what 
impact  it  would  have  on  the  Common- 
wealth. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Postmaster  General  Baflar  and 
Us  reply  of  February  19  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Janttart  20,  1976. 

Hon.   BXNJAMIM   BAn.AK, 

Posttntuter  General, 
UJS.  Pottal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Bsn:  I  iinderstand  that  the  Postal 
Service  will  begin  the  case-by-case  closing 
of  third  and  fourth-class  post  offices  this 
week.  As  you  know,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  suggested  that  12,000  of  these  poet 
offices  be  dosed  and  estimates  that  $100 
million  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  this 
action. 

Pennsylvania  presently  has  972  such  post 
offices,  the  second  largest  number  in  the 
country.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would  be  very 
interested  in  knowing  your  estimate  of  the 
Impact  this   action   will   have  on   Pennsyl- 


vania. For  instance,  how  many  oOces  were 
closed  in  the  last  twdve  months,  how  many 
offices  are  projected  for  closing,  and  what 
factors  wlU  be  considered  in  the  decision  to 
dose  these  offices. 

I  would   appieclata  a  response   at   yotir 
earliest  convenience,  since  many  Pennsyl- 
vanians  have   an   intense   Interest  In   this 
matter. 
'With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  Scott, 
US.  Senator. 


Thk  PosTicAsm  OsmxAi., 
Washington,  D.C,  February  19,  1976. 
Hon.  HxTCH  Soorr, 
VS.  Senate, 
WaahHifton,  D.C. 

Dkab  SsifATOB  Scott:  Thank  you  for  yotir 
January  21  letter  concerning  {wtential  post 
office  closings  with  reference  to  recent  ad- 
justments in  the  policy  governing  such 
closings. 

The  new  policy  comprises  no  radical  change 
from  past  policy.  The  following  two  arbitrary 
past  restrictions  have  been  eliminated:  (1) 
that,  regardless  of  a  case's  Individual  merits, 
a  postmaster  vacancy  was  necessary  t>efore 
a  dlaoontlntiance  could  be  considered,  and 
(S)  that  85  families  or  fewer  be  served  by  an 
office  considered  for  discontinuance.  As  re- 
quired by  law,  no  office  has  been  or  will  be 
closed  solely  for  economic  reasons. 

Tliere  will  be  no  changes  in  the  status  of 
any  office  prior  to  a  survey  of  the  affected 
community  and  an  opportunity  for  the  cus- 
tomers involved  to  review  alternatives.  'When- 
ever a  decision  la  reached  after  this  proc- 
ess to  effect  a  closing  In  your  State,  your 
office  will  be  notified. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry,  dTiring  fiscal 

1975,  four   Pennsylvania   post   offices   were 
closed.  During  the  flrst  six  months  of  fiscal 

1976,  there  have  been  three  such  closings. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  F.  BAn.AB. 


PORTUGAL 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  29  and  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  6  ran  very 
perceptive  editorials  on  recent  events  in 
Portugal.  In  praising  Portugal's  civilian 
and  military  leaders  for  their  skill  and 
statesmanship  in  leading  Portugal  to- 
ward its  first  democratic  election  in  48 
years,  the  editors  of  the  Times  and  the 
Post  reached  many  of  the  same  optimis- 
tic c<Miclusion8  which  I  did  as  a  result 
of  a  trip  which  I  made  to  Portugal  in 
early  February  of  this  year.  A  report  on 
my  trip  will  be  printed  soon. 

In  my  view,  the  deep  pessimism  about 
the  prospects  for  democracy  in  Portugal 
was  never  JustifieU,  and  recent  events 
in  that  country  have  borne  out  my  early 
confidence  expressed  in  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  18, 1975, 
that  the  Portuguese  because  of  their  in- 
nate good  sense,  conservatism,  and  re- 
ligious nature  would  find  a  way  back 
from  the  precipice  of  Communist  dicta- 
torship. While  the  continuing  Commu- 
nist threat  must  not  be  imderestimated, 
the  Communists  and  the  other  Marxist 
parties  of  the  extreme  left  are  clearly 
on  the  defensive  and  the  democratic 
parties  have  the  upper  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  editorials  on  Portugal 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  Objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  th»  New  York  Times,  Feb  29,  1976) 
Mhjbstonx  in  PoRxtroAL 
By  concluding  with  the  five  major  parties  a 
pact  that  wUl  drastically  diminish  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  armed  forces,  Portugal's  mili- 
tary leaders  have  rendered  their  greateet 
service  to  the  country  since  they  overthrew 
the  forty-year-old  authoritarian  regime  In 
1974.  The  agreement  points  the  way  toward 
civilian  government,  with  power  shared  be- 
tween a  Prealdent  and  a  Parliament,  both 
popularly  elected. 

The  military's  CouncU  of  the  Revolution, 
which  has  held  supreme  power  under  an 
agreement  forced  on  the  parties  prior  to  the 
constituent  assembly  elections  last  April,  will 
now  become  largely  a  consultative  body  and 
guardian  of  Portugal's  new  democratic  Insti- 
tutions. The  Parliament  will  be  freely  elected 
April  26 — second  anniversary  of  the  over- 
throw of  fascism — and  the  President  wUl  be 
elected  a  few  months  later. 

Portugal's  military  leaders  deserve  enor- 
mous credit  for  having  perceived — especially 
after  the  abortive  left-wing  putsch  of  last 
November,  which  threatened  to  split  the 
armed  forces  irrevocably— that  they  could 
best  serve  the  country  by  getting  out  of  poli- 
tics and  assuming  the  modest  constitutional 
role  traditional  In  parliamentary  democra- 
cies. It  is  slgnlflcaut  that  only  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  allies,  painfully  aware  that 
they  cannot  win  an  election,  wanted  the  mili- 
tary to  retain  political  power. 

Credit  Is  also  due  to  the  civilian  democratic 
leaders — especially  those  In  the  Socialist  and 
Popular  Democratic  Parties — who  never  gave 
up  the  struggle  to  establish  a  democratic  sys- 
tem, even  when  It  seemed  that  a  combination 
of  military  revolutionaries  and  left-wing  par- 
ties might  carry  the  day  for  a  bogus  dictator- 
ship of  the  "proletariat." 

Portugal's  elected  leaders  inii.st  confront 
staggering  problems  after  two  years  of  politi- 
cal convulsion  and  economic  dislocation.  But 
the  agreement  between  the  five  parties  and 
the  military  ought  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible insurance  against  either  another  left- 
ward lurch  or  a  reversion  to  right-wing  au- 
thoritarianism. It  should  also  iaeue  a  warm 
welcome  for  Portugal  in  the  European  Com- 
munity, which  already  has  done  much  to  as- 
sist the  country's  democrats  in  their  struggle 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  6.  1976) 
Thk  Pobtucuese  Mir.\cle 
Portugal  seems  on  the  way  to  achieving  a 
true  political  miracle:  trajisformation  from 
West  Europe's  most  benighted  dictatorship 
to  one  of  its  shinier  if  wobblier  democracle.s 
In  barely  two  years'  time.  The  result  is  not 
yet  signed  and  sealed.  Even  after  parlia- 
mentary and  presidential  elections  are  held 
In  April  and  June,  respectively,  the  chances 
of  slippage  won't  be  gone.  Still,  when  one 
considers  not  Just  the  distance  moved,  but 
the  perils  averted  so  far — civil  war,  mass 
bloodshed,  coup  of  the  left,  countercoup  of 
the  right,  foreign  Intervention,  outright  eco- 
nomic collapse — the  dimensions  ui  the  Por- 
tuguese miracle  are  plain. 

Events  are  still  unfolding;  history  -jull  have 
its  own  judgments.  Contemporarv  observer.s 
cannot  fall  to  give  flrst  credit,  however,  lo 
Portugals  armed  forces.  They  made  and  su.-*- 
tained  the  revolution  of  April  25.  lt»74.  i.-i 
which  the  Salazar-Caetano  dictatorship  fell. 
They  terminated  the  colonial  empire  la 
.\frica.  lifting  the  single  burden  most  re- 
sponsible for  Portugal's  20th  century  back- 
wardness. And  If  In  their  political  lnexi)e- 
rience  they  subsequently  brought  their  coim- 
try  near  chaos,  they  redeemed  them.seive- 
hand.somely  late  last  month  by  formally 
agreeing  to  restrict  their  own  poliucal  power 
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and  to  turn  rule  over  to  the  legislature  (and 
president)  to  be  elected  in  the  spring.  The 
armed  forces  did  this,  moreover,  while  keep- 
ing Portugal  within  the  orbit  of  the  Western 
alliance. 

The  civilian  politicians  have  made  their 
own  contribution.  Democratic  political  ac- 
tivity had  been  painfully  limited  for  most 
of  this  century.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  parties  had  to  organize  after  the  April 
25  revolution  could  not  have  been  more  dif- 
ficult. Yet  the  principal  democratic  parties — 
SoclalLstfi,  Popular  Democrats.  Christian 
Democrats — fought  ceaselessly  against  the 
twin  dangers  of  pretorian  rule  and  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  and  they  carried  the  great 
majority  of  the  Portuguese  people  with  them. 
At  lea.'it  two  gifted  leaders  emerged  in  Lis- 
bon In  this  period,  Socialist  Mario  Scares 
and  Popular  Democrat  Francisco  Sa  Carnelro. 
One  of  them  Ls  likely  to  be  the  new  democra- 
tically chosen  prime  minister.  They  have 
their  political  differences  and  their  differ- 
ences in  program.  But  both  combine  tough- 
ness with  Idealism,  both  are  worldly.  West- 
ern—and proven  in  fire 

In  a  sense,  democratic  Portugal  Is  a  Euro- 
pean creation,  the  most  important  European 
political  project  of  recent  years.  The  social- 
ists of  West  Europe  In  particular  have  given 
invaluable  political,  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial help  to  the  struggling  Portuguese 
polity,  and  the  Common  Market  has  offered 
signincant  as.sistance  to  the  Portuguese  econ- 
omy. Europeans  well  recognize  their  own 
stake  in  Portugal— and  for  that  matter  in 
Spain.  Here  one  must  say.  however,  that  the 
ostensible  leader  of  the  West  has  done  far 
less  than  it  could  and  should.  For  too  Ions 
a  time,  American  policy  was  hostage  to  the 
peculiar  historical  pessimism  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  seemed  to  think  In  effect 
that  Portugal  was  a  poor  bet,  a  pushover  for 
Communism,  the  first  "Mediterranean  domi- 
no." A  more  tempered  view  seems  since  to 
have  penetrated  the  State  Department's  sev- 
enth  floor  but  it  has  yet  to  be  reflected  in  the 
specific  program— most  of  ail.  economic  cred- 
its— which  are  essential  now  to  Portugal's 
stability  and  welfare. 

Everything  suggests  that  the  parliamen- 
tary electloiLs  of  April  will  be  a  success  in 
that  the  democratic  parties  will  win  big.  the 
Communists  will  be  further  discredited,  and 
the  military  will  honor  the  results.  That 
should  put  an  end  to  any  American  doubt'^, 
official  and  otherwise,  about  whether  Por- 
tugal is  a  t;ood  bet  or  not. 


FOUNDATIONS:    A  CHALLENCtE  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton Non-Pi-oflt  Tax  Conference  at  the 
Wa.shington  Hilton.  My  remarks  were  di- 
rected toward  the  private  philanthropic 
institutions  in  our  society.  As  chairman 
of  the  Foundations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  am  sin- 
cerely interested  in  assuring  the  fullest 
use  of  foundations  dollars,  for  both  the 
institutions  involved,  and  for  the  public 
it  serves. 

As  such.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
my  remarks  before  Uiis  well-known  group 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rk.marks  m   -St.NAriiK  Va.n(  ►   H.xutke 
There  Is  probably  no  one  in  the  world  by 
now.  certainly  no  one  in  the  United  States, 
who  Is  n<H  iiuiire  that  this  is  our  bicenten- 


nial year.  But  awareness  and  enthiisiasm  are 
two  different  things.  Despite  the  great  ex- 
pectations five  years  or  a  decade  ago,  the  fact 
Is  that  not  many  Americans  are  very  excited 
about  the  celebration  of  our  Bicentennial 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  disinterest  is  the 
overcommerclallzatlon  of  our  200th  birthday 
which  began  well  over  a  year  ago.  Our  society 
seems  addicted  to  the  habit  of  using  every 
Important  event— from  the  death  of  a  presi- 
dent, to  Christmas,  to  the  Bicentennial— as 
an  occasion  to  peddle  a  new  wave  of  cheap 
trlnketry. 

But  a  more  fundamental  reason  for  the 
general  disinterest  in  the  celebration  of  our 
nation's  anniversary  Is  that  the  Bicentennial 
has  the  historical  misfortune  of  occurring  at 
a  lime  when  the  American  people  are  under- 
going a  period  of  profound  and  fundamental 
questioning  of  American  traditions,  institu- 
tions, goals  and  attitudes.  We  have  Just  come 
through  an  era  in  which  we  fought  a  decade 
long  war  which  ended  in  neither  honor  nor 
victory.  We  have  just  seen  our  political  sys- 
tem—the very  process  by  which  we  govern 
ourselves  and  the  bedrock  of  our  democratic 
society— perverted  for  personal  gain,  and  we 
have  experienced  the  lengthy,  tortuous  proc- 
ess of  removing  that  evil.  We  have  discovered 
our  most  prestigious  and  respected  institu- 
tions of  law  and  order  usUig  police-state  tac- 
tics for  illegal  purposes.  We  have  devised 
great  programs  to  accomplish  man's  most 
noble  goals— to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
poor,  house  the  homeless,  teach  the  unedu- 
cated, and  care  for  the  sick  and  the  elderly- 
only  to  witness  the  failure  of  these  programs 
and   the  continuation  of  the  problems. 

We  convinced  ourselves  that  we  had  mas- 
tered the  art  of  controlling  our  economy 
so  as  never  to  suffer  another  great  economic 
reversal,  only  to  face  half  a  decade  enur- 
ing simultaneous  high  levels  cf  both  unem- 
ployment and  inflation. 

Prom  all  this,  Americans  are  lUimb.  They 
»re  stunned  from  the  rapid  dlstruction  of 
what  they  believed  and  belle, ed  In.  And 
they  are  withdrawing  Into  their  own  spheres, 
first  to  seek  solace  and  then  to  reexamine 
their  beliefs. 

Some  observers  have  characterized  this  be- 
havior as  a  questioning  of  traditional  values, 
but  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  accurate.  Ameri- 
cans have  not  discarded  their  values,  but 
they  are  questioning  the  old  means  of  pur- 
chasing those  values.  They  are  questioning 
the  Institutions  and  the  procedures  of  the 
past,  and  slowly  devising  new  approaches  for 
the  future. 

This  questioning  of  attitudes  and  of  in- 
stitutions Is  affecting  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety: no  area  Is  exempt.  It  is  affecting  in- 
dividual behavior  patterns,  family  size,  so- 
cial moves,  and  the  way  people  relate  to  in- 
stitutions: Government.  business.  the 
church,  schools.  It  Is  al.so  affecting  attitudes 
toward  the  .so-called  "third  sector"  of  our 
economy— The  private  non-profit  sector-- 
and  particularly  affected  within  that  sector 
are   private   founrtatlon.s. 

The  very  existence  and  continuation  of 
private  foundations  runs  counter  to  three  of 
the  most  strongly  emerging  attitudes  in  our 
Nation  today.  One  of  these  attitudes  can  be 
characterized  as  Bntl-inslitutionallsm 
Americans  h.ive  become  disaffected  with  In- 
stitutions In  general.  They  have  discovered 
their  Institutions,  from  the  universities  lo 
big  government  and  big  business  a:e  no 
longer  serving  their  purposes.  The  institu- 
tions have  become  cumbarsome,  meddlesome, 
and  burdensome.  They  are  no  longer  tie 
engines  of  social  change  and  progress,  but 
more  often  the  preservers  of  the  status  quo. 
They  are  no  longer  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people,  but  more  often  reflect  the 
priorities  of  the  bureaucrats  who  nui  them 
Foi  these  reasons  Americans  have  become 
.^uspkloiis   of    Instl'.utlons    and    are    .seeking 
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ways  to  reform  them,  reduce  them,  or  avoid 
them. 

A  second  emerging  atUtods,  wlilcli  lias  its 
roots  deep  In  oar  history,  but  to  stzcBgUicn- 
ing  even  more  today,  to  dtotmst  oC  lar|» 
concentratiooB  of  wealth.  Tbe  power  thai 
wealth  possesaes  to  corrupt  the  procees  at 
government  and  private  InstltutlmiB,  and 
the  general  power  of  wealth  to  shape  the 
course  of  human  events  tor  the  benefit  at 
the  wealthy,  have  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  recent  history.  The  result  is  renewed  vigor 
in  opposition  to  institutions  and  practtoes 
benefitting  the  wealthy,  and  a  new  rise  of 
egalltarlauism. 

A  third  emerging  atUtude.  which  is  less 
fundamental  In  nature  and  is  partially  an 
outgrowth  of  the  distrust  of  wealth,  is  the 
strengthening  belief  that  our  tax  system 
should  be  rid  of  the  multitudinous  benefits 
for  special  interests — especially  those  provi- 
sions of  primary  benefit  to  the  wealthy.  For 
those  tax  provisions  which  serve  worthy  pur- 
poses but  give  tax  concessions  principally  to 
the  rich,  the  search  is  on  for  alternative 
methods  of  achieving  the  goca  without  pro- 
viding tax  shelters  to  high  incomes.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  possibility  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  State  and  local  bond  Issues  In  lieu 
of  the  current  Federal  tax  exemption  Is  a 
case  In  point. 

The  existence  and  continuation  of  private 
foundations  Is  contrary  to  all  three  of  these 
emerging  and  strengthening  American  atti- 
tudes. Private  foundations  are  Institutions 
(and  rather  conservative  ones  at  thati)  pre- 
siding over  large  concentrations  of  wealth 
which  owe  tlieir  very  existence  to  tax  de- 
ductions which  primarily  benefit  the  •wealthy. 
The  question,  then,  is  Inescapable  as  to 
whether  foundations  have  outUved  their  use- 
fulness and  should  be  aboUshed  as  Incon- 
sutent  with  emerging  American  beliefs.  I 
believe  this  question  must  be  answered  af- 
firmatively unless  foundations  can  demon- 
strate two  things:  One,  that  they  are  institu- 
tions with  the  flexibility,  the  <^>e-mess.  and 
the  dedication  to  relate  to  pecyle  and  their 
needs  on  a  personal  and  responsive  basis  and: 
Two,  that  they  continue  to  eerve  Important 
public  purposes  which  are  not  being  met  and 
cannot  presently  be  met  '>y  alternative  means. 
Some  foundations  can  legitimately  claim 
they  meet  this  test,  but  unfortunately,  many, 
and  probably  most  foundations,  cannot.  F)tr 
too  many  foundations  are  conservative  Insti- 
tutions to  which  access  Is  difficult  and  which 
exist  primarily  to  pvirsue  the  goals  of  thett 
founders  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic they  serve.  And  foundations  have  been 
reluctant  to  be  Innovative  and  far  sighted 
In  the  programs  and  projects  they  support, 
preferring  instead  to  cling  to  the  old  and 
the  familiar. 

On  these  and  other  subjects  we  have  bene- 
fitted from  he  recent  publication  of  the 
Conuuisslon  on  "Private  Fhllanthrc^y  and 
PubUc  Needb."  the  so-called  Filer  Commis- 
sion. However,  while  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission is  to  be  commended  for  amassing  a 
large  body  of  information  where  knowledge 
had  been  scant,  the  Commission  report  taila 
to  address  the  most  fundamental  issues  and 
in  its  basic  attitudes  Indeed  contributes  to 
the  problem.  Despite  earlier  Indications  to 
the  contrary,  the  Commission  obviously  be- 
gan its  task  with  a  fundamental  commitment 
that  private  phUanthropy.  and  apeclflcally. 
private  foundations  were  fundamentally  and 
Inherently  good  and  beneficial  elements  of 
American  society  which  should  be  protected 
and  encoxiraged.  The  report  is  absent  of  any 
searcliing  examination  of  the  role  private 
phUanthropy  should  play  in  our  society,  the 
desirable  relationships  among  the  private 
nonprofit  aeotor  and  the  Oovemmant  and 
business  sectors,  the  new  and  emerging  pub- 
lic needs,  and  bow  wdl  philanthropic  In- 
stitutions are  relating  to  those 


Because  of  this  fallli:ig.  the  study  is  much 
leas  useful  than  It  might  have  been.  The 
study  provides  soine  insight  into  how  to  im- 
prove and  expand  private  pliilanthropy  once 
we  decide  the  more  fundamental  Issues  of 
whether  it  should  be  maintained  and  In  wliat 
form.  But  the  report  Is  of  little  help  answer- 
ing these  more  fundamental  questions.  It 
could  have  taken  the  initiative  in  defining 
the  necessary  and  desirable  role  of  philan- 
thropy in  society,  providing  examples  of 
philanthropic  activity  which  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  that  wliich  does  not  meet  the 
necessary  criteria,  and  providing  guidance 
for  the  development  of  policy  wliich  fosters 
the  desirable  and  discourage  or  eliminates 
the  undesirable. 

Furthermore,  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  Filer  report  Is  contrary  to  what  mtist, 
of  necessity,  be  the  guidli^  principles  of 
private  philanthropy  if  It  Is  to  survive  in 
its  present  institutional  forms.  The  report  is 
conservative  in  tone,  regarding  certain  tradi- 
tional functions  as  the  rightful  province  of 
private  phllantliropy  and  lamenting,  even 
resenting,  the  encroachment  of  Oovernment 
Into  these  areas.  The  report  Is  obviously  crit- 
ical and  suspicious  of  Government's  ability 
to  address  major  social  problems  with  work- 
able solutions.  It  argues  the  virtue  of  a 
pluralistic  approach  to  social  problems  and 
the  value  of  alternatives  to  the  "Government 
solution." 

Pluralism  is  desirable,  but  it  is  most  needed 
in  searching  for  solutions  to  new  problems 
or  problems  of  which  society  is  newly  aware. 
If  private  phllanthorpy,  and  particularly 
private  foundations  are  reluctant  to  move 
into  these  areas,  their  contribution  is  dl- 
nilnlshed.  It  is  only  natural  as  time  passes 
that  some  areas  which  have  In  the  past  been 
the  domain  of  phDanthropy  will  be  inctw- 
porated  into  governmental  programs.  There 
was  a  time  some  fifty  years  ago  when  founda- 
tions spent  more  money  on  education  than 
the  Federal  Government:  now  the  Federal 
Government  spends  far  more  on  education 
than  foundations  spend  In  all  grants  for 
all  purposes.  Rather  than  being  viewed  with 
fear  and  apprehension,  however,  this  should 
be  welcomed  by  the  philanthropic  commun- 
ity. In  these  instances  the  private  nonprofit 
sector  can  take  pride  In  having  led  the  way: 
pluralistic  experimentation  is  of  little  value 
if  It  does  not  lead  to  program  implementa- 
tion. Furthermore,  government  Involvement 
usually  means  the  benefits  philanthropy  has 
been  able  to  provide  to  only  a  few  now  'will 
be  available  to  the  many  philanthropic  re- 
sources, though  considerable,  are  Btin 
dwarfed  by  the  econc«nlc  resotirces  of  govern- 
ment. And  finally,  government  involvement 
In  an  area  which  has  previously  benefitted 
from  charitable  contributions,  frees  those 
private  resources  for  even  newer,  more  inno- 
vative programe  in  areas  of  new  development 
and  rising  social  consciousness. 

I  believe  that  phUanthropy.  and  specifi- 
cally private  foundations  should  be  the 
cutting  edge  of  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion, that  they  should  be  probing  our  re- 
sources and  our  talents  to  raise  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans.  Each  and  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  private  foundations  and 
charities  must  understand  that  it  exists  to 
do  charitable  work  which  cannot  be  done  as 
effectively  by  any  other  available  source  of 
money.  Once  the  full  meaning  of  that  prem- 
ise Is  fully  understood  every  foundation 
should  take  a  close  look  at  the  unmet  needs 
of  the  community  it  serves  and  decide  how 
its  available  money  can  best  be  used  to  meet 
one  or  more  of  those  needs  . 

Seen  in  this  way,  private  foundations  can- 
not afford  to  be  conservative.  They  can  not 
afford  to  cling  to  the  past  and  loathe  the 
future.  They  cannot  Isolate  themselves  from 
the  changes  and  upheavals  which  occur  in 
our  society;  Indeed  they  must  regard  them  as 
special  opportunities  for  constructive  inno- 


vation which  they  may  help  support.  Nor  can 
they  isolate  Iheraselves  from  public  diacus- 
sion  and  examination. 

For  this  reason,  Z  am  In  accord  with  the 
basic  thrust,  although  perhaps  not  the  spe- 
cific recommendations,  of  both  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Donee  group  in  regard  to  open- 
ing up  control  of  pitvate  foundations  and  In- 
formation about  their  functions.  I  have  for 
several  years  called  for  broader  membetahlp 
on  the  boards-of -directors  of  private  founda- 
tions and  for  Improved  reporting  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  government  on  foundation  activi- 
ties. The  annual  reports  of  all  too  many 
foundations  simply  list  grant  after  grant, 
program  after  program.  All  that  says  to  "we 
gave,"  but  that  does  not  explain  the  ra- 
tioiuile  of  giving,  nor  convince  the  reviewer 
that  something  was  accomplished  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  otherwise. 

The  fact  is  that  many  charities  and  private 
foundations  are  not  doing  an  effective  JOb. 
Most  foundations  do  not  have  adequate  pro- 
fessional staffs  to  evaluate  grant  applications. 
And  most  have  not  engaged  in  the  kind  of 
Innovative  programs  which  are  truly  respon- 
sive to  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  No  one  could  expect  each  and 
every  grant  to  be  a  shining  example  of  crea- 
tivity and  uniqueness,  but  there  Is  consider- 
able ground  for  improvement. 

In  addition  to  performance  requirements 
incumbent  upon  foundations  if  they  are  to 
prove  themselves  valuable  American  institu- 
tions worthy  of  continuation  in  the  face  of 
growing  anti-institution  allfgn.  there  are  also 
responsibilities  impoeed  on  foundations  by 
their  great  wealth.  The  grant  of  tax  benefits 
to  that  wealth  imposes  a  req^onslhlHty  of 
public  stewardship  on  foundation  managers. 
This  stewardship  encompasses  not  only  the 
obligation  to  use  the  foundations  assets  to 
support  the  most  socially  desirable  Donee 
programs,  but  it  also  includes  the  duty  for 
responsible  fiduciary  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  charity's  assets.  The  Issue  of  charitable 
solicitation  and  allowable  expense  levels  and 
items,  demands  careful  review  as  does  the 
issue  of  allowable  overhead  costs  for  phil- 
anthropic Institutions,  to  assure  the  assets 
are  being  tised  for  the  Intended  purpose  and 
not  bled  away  for  private  benefit.  In  addi- 
tion, (Bie  cannot  read  about  the  flnanrlal 
losses  sustained  by  many  oi  our  foundations 
in  the  l8L6t  market  do'wntum  without  won- 
dering whether  fiduciary  responsibility  in 
ynflnffging  the  fiTi*T>M»i  asscts  of  foimdatlons 
is  being  prudently  fulfilled.  We  may  need  to 
explore  the  desirability  of  applying  fiduciary 
standards,  perhi^w  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  1974  pension  lefoRU  legislation,  to  pri- 
vate foundations  to  assure  such  prudent  fi- 
nancial management. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  believe  In  private 
philanthropy  and  private  foundations.  They 
are  the  embodiment  of  one  of  man's  moat 
noble  Inclinations — that  of  charity.  The  his- 
tory of  private  foundations  in  tills  Nation  Is 
a  resume  of  significant  accomplishment  and 
oontributlon  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  This 
record  of  achievement  deserves  to  be  en- 
hanced and  enriched  in  the  future.  But  I  am 
also  concerned  about  ttie  future  of  private 
foundations.  In  the  1969  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion we  corrected  the  most  flagrant  and  ob- 
vious abuses  which  had  caused  wide  public 
concern.  'WhUe  there  remain  some  abuses 
which  may  necessitate  further  legislative  at- 
tention, I  believe  the  1969  effort  ft^  largely 
been  successful.  My  concern  npw  Is  more 
fundamental.  It  goes  to  the  vefy  essence  of 
the  nature  of  private  foundations. 

I  believe  that  private  foundations  should 
be  strengthened  and  their  vital  role  m  so- 
ciety preserved.  To  this  end  I  have  a  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  private  foundations  from  4  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent,  and  I  have  previously 
expressed  my  concern  about  the  payout  re- 
quirement formula.  The  current  plan  is  for 
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tbe  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foundations,  of 
which  I  am  ehalmuui,  to  bold  hearings  on 
theee  and  other  laauea  In  tbe  near  future. 
But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  Congreaa  la 
not  going  to  pass  legislation  granting  fur- 
ther beneflta  to  institutions  which  are 
iinsiu«  of  their  own  role  In  society.  It  Is 
crucial  that  the  foundation  community 
realistically  appraise  the  evolving  national 
sentiment  and  legislative  climate  and  de- 
velop vigorous  self -generated  efforts  to  assure 
that  all  foundations  and  philanthropic  In- 
stitutions reflect  the  flexibility  and  respon- 
siveness that  will  Justify  their  support  In 
an  antl-lnstltional  era.  Foundations  also 
need  to  be  mindful  of  the  unique  role  they 
can  and  should  play  in  our  society.  That  role, 
of  funding  and  supporting  innovative  and 
creative  programs  which  would  be  impossible 
without  foundation  support,  la  both  the  In- 
tended purpose  of  foundations  and  their  best 
Justification  for  tbe  future.  If  foundations 
are  willing  to  assume  this  postive  and  ful- 
fill tbe  great  potential  which  exists  for  their 
further  development  and  increased  benefi- 
cence. Then  I  foresee  a  bright  future.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  other  changes  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  foresee  legislative  changes  designed 
to  broaden  tbe  donor  community  and  involve 
middle  and  lower  Income  groups  more  pro- 
portionately In  tbe  philanthropic  process. 

I  want  to  continue  to  work  with  you  and 
anyone  else  who  is  dedicated  to  guaranteeing 
that  fotmdations  have  a  vigorous  and  vital 
future.  I  hope  that  you  will  write  to  me  and 
visit  wU.h  me,  as  well  as  encourage  any  foun- 
dations with  which  you  may  be  associated 
to  contact  me  or  their  own  elected  repre- 
aentatives  so  they  can  help  us  understand 
their  concerns. 

There  Is  a  bright  future  for  private  foun- 
dations in  this  country  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
people  with  programs  which  are  dsmamlc 
,  and  creative.  I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
challenge  foundations  to  fulfill  their  poten- 
tials and  to  work  with  them  to  insure  that 
those  potentials  t>ecome  reality. 


SECURITIES  IN  BLIND  TRUST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  by  notification  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  indicated  my  inten- 
tion to  terminate  the  blind  tiiist  in  which 
my  securities  were  maintained  und  gave 
the  reasons  for  so  doing. 

I  have  now  received  a  list  of  securities 
that  were  in  such  blind  trust  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1, 1976.  A  few  of  the  investment  deci- 
sions were  made  by  me  prior  to  entering 
into  the  blind  trust  some  years  ago.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  investment 
decisions  were  made  by  my  investment 
counsel.  Stein  Roe  &  Farnham  of  Chi- 
cago, who  will  continue  as  investment 
counsel  and  who  have  been  instructed  to 
avoid  investments  that  would  present 
any  probability  of  conflict  of  interest 
with  my  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  The 
.securities  as  of  January  1.  1976  were  as 
follows : 

List    of    Securities    in    Charies    H     Percy 
Blind  Tbcst  Account  as  or  Janvakv  i.  197b 

U.S.  Treasury  bills. 
U.S.  Treasury  notes. 
Ontario  Province  Canada  Note- 
Twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  Bonds 
Michigan     Wisconsin     Pipeline    Company 

Bonds. 
Armco  Steel  Corp.  debeutureii 
Ashland  Oil  Inc.  debentures. 
Bendix  Corporation  debentures 
Marathon  Oil  Co.  debentures 
Duquesne    Light    Company    l>t    Mortgage 

bond.s. 
Crown  Zellerbftch  Corp  debentures. 


Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Ca 
debentures. 

Crossett  Ark.  Industrial  Develop.  Revenue 
Bonds. 

Oklahoma  State  Turnpike  Autb.  Revenue 
Bonds. 

Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  common 
stock. 

Montana  Power  Company  common  stock. 

Citicorp  common  stock. 

Heurris  Bankoorp  common  stock. 

Nortrust  Corporation  common  stock. 

AlexEtnder  &  Alexander  Services  Inc.  com- 
mon stock. 

Corroon  &  Blnck  Corp.  common  stock. 

Farmers  Oroup  Inc.  common  stock. 

Great  West  Life  A-ssurance  Co.  common 
stock. 

Esmark  Inc.  common  stock. 

J.  C.  Penney  Company  common  stock. 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  common 
.stock. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  common 
stock. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  common 
•stock. 

Don.ildsou  Inc.  common  stock. 

Outboard  Marine  Corporation  common 
stock. 

Siguode  Corporation  common  stock. 

Mapco  Incorporated  common  stock. 

Continental  Oil  Co.  common  stock. 

Marathon  Oil  Company  common  stock. 

Dow  Chemical  Company  common  stock. 

H.  B.  Puller  Company  common  stock. 

NaJco  Chemical  Company  common  stock 

Baxter  Laboratorie.s  Inc.  common  stock. 

AMP  Incorporated  common  stock. 

General  Electric  Company  common  stock 

Motorola  Inc.  common  stock. 

Burroughs  Corporation  common  stork 

IBM  Corporation  common  stock. 

Xero.x  Corporation  common  stock. 

Bell  &  Howell  Company  common  stock 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  common  stock 

Johtens  Incorporated  common  stock. 

Rollins  Incorporated  common  stock. 

Scott  Foresnian  and  Company  common 
stock. 

Times-Mirror  Company  common  stock 

Sullalr  Corporation  common  stock. 

Envirotech  Corporation  common  stock. 

Haag  Drug  Inc.  common  stock. 

Material  Systems  Corporation  common 
stock. 

OEM  Medical  common  stock. 

REA  Holding  Corporation  common  stock. 

Vkloorecord  Corporation  of  Amer.  common 
stock 


LOBBYING  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Uie 
Govei-nment  Operations  .  Committee  is 
presently  considering  major  changes  in 
the  area  of  lobby  reform.  Reform  of  the 
present  act  by  Congress  is  long  overdue. 
The  existing  statute,  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  is  incum- 
bered by  numerous  ambiguities  and  al- 
most totally  unenforced. 

Interestingly  enough,  although  there 
has  been  no  major  reform  of  the  1946 
act  in  the  almost  20  years  that  the  act 
has  been  in  effect,  the  States  have  been 
busily  reforming  their  lobbying  statutes. 
Presently,  all  50  States  have  enacted 
some  lobbying  provisions  and  more  than 
half  have  made  substantial  changes  in 
their  lobbying  laws  to  make  them  stat- 
utorily more  effective. 

Clifton  Leonhardt.  deputy  .secretary  of 
the  State  of  Comiecticut.  has  written  an 
article  in  the  Connecticut  Bar  Journal  In 
which  he  disciusses  deficiencies  in  the 
present  Connecticut  lobbying  st«tute  and 


recommends  numerous  improvements.  It 
l5  a  thoughtfiU  article  for  those  (rf  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  concern  that 
lobby  reform  legislation  both  at  the  State 
and  Federal  levels  must  be  enacted,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Chankemng  op  Lobbying  Into  thk 

Public  Interest 

(By  Clifton  Leonhardt,  Deputy  Secretary  of 

the  State  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Leonhardt  is 

al.so  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Bar) 
Hastforo,  June  24,  1768. 

Mr.  Printer.— I  wish  you  would  put  this 
Into  your  newspaper  for  the  complalntant. 

Sir. — I  was  at  Hartford  a  little  while  ago, 
and  I  see  folks  running  about  streets  after 
the  gentleman  that  belonged  to  tbe  General 
Assembly:  and  I  asked  what  It  was  for,  and 
an  old  woman  told  me  that  they  come  a  great 
way,  matter  of  forty  miles  easterly,  to  And 
fault  with  what  the  Assembly  was  a  going  to 
do.  And  what  I  want  of  you  Is,  to  complain 
of  It;  for  It  does  not  seem  clever  to  have  them 
gentlemen  pestered  so  by  cats-paws,  when  we 
have  got  them  to  do  all  our  business  for  us 
by  themselves.  And  you  know  when  folks 
have  folks  talking  to  them  all  the  while,  it 
will  pester  them.  I  wonder  people  will  act  so; 
if  what  I  once  read  in  a  book  is  true, 
'Know,    villains,    when    stich    paltry    Klaves 
presume 
To  mix  in  treason;  if  the  plot  succeed.s. 
lliey're  thrown  neglected  by." 
Nfu-  London  Gaz.  June  24th.  1768.    No.  241. 
I.  thk     historical     context     and     oener.m. 
principles   of   lobbying   legislation 

The  problems  posed  by  lobbying  are  as  old 
as,  and  endemic  to,  fE]^r<^utatlve  democracy. 
At  the  outset  of  the  Atnerlcan  democratic 
experiment.  James  MadlSon  clearly  foresaw 
these  problems  when  he  wrote:  "The  regula- 
tion of  various  and  Interfering  Interests 
forms  the  principal  task  of  modern  legisla- 
tion." >  And  throughout  American  history, 
the  channeling  of  lobbying  into  the  public 
interest  has  presented  an  evolving  challenge. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1800s.  lobby- 
ists were  often  themselves  members  of  the 
legl-slature.-'  a  practice  which  in  Connecticut 
was  only  completely  outlawed  in  1907.'  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  lobbyists 
often  gave  substantial  gifts  to  legislators, 
prompting  Mark  Twain  to  comment:  "I  think 
I  can  say.  and  say  with  pride,  that  we  have 
legislatures  that  bring  higher  prices  than 
any  in  the  world."  '  The  chief  lobbyist  for 
Connecticut's  Samuel  Colt  distributed  expen- 
sive pistols  to  key  legislators  at  crucial  points 
in  the  legislative  process.-'  It  was  recognition 
of  the  abuses  inherent  in  such  gifts  that  re- 
sulted in  Connecticut  penal  statutes  In  189n 
outlawing  bribery  of  executive  and  legisla- 
tive officers,  as  well  as  attempts  improperly  t:> 
influence  legislation."  Becatise  the  abuses 
connected  with  lobbying  were  blatant  and  e.x- 
treme  in  the  19th  century,  reformist  legl.sla- 
tlon  was  likewise  basic  and  simple. 

However,  a  familiar  historical  dialectic  of 
action-reaction  was  at  work.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  lobbyists  and  the  special  interest-s 
they  represented  learned  to  give  campaign 
contributions  to  friendly  legislators  as  well 
as  to  the  opponents  of  legislators  not  con- 
forming to  desired  views.  And  George  Wash- 
ington Plunkitt's  concept  of  "honest  graft" ' 
was  refined,  with  lobbyists  giving  in  return 
for  little  or  no  professional  services  a  legal 
fee  to  a  legislator's  private  law  practice  or  a 
premium  to  bis  insurance  agency."  Later, 
"grassroots"  lobbying  was  developed,  where 
well  financed  campaigns  were  mounted  to 
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have  citizens  contact  legislators  generating 
what  seemed  t«  ba  a  Bpontaaeous  grootfds- 
well  of  public  opinion. 

As  the  forms  of  lobbying  misoonduct  gr«w 
increasingly  subtle,  remedial  leglslatiaii  like- 
wise became  more  sopbistlcatad  and  com- 
plete. The  focus  of  reform  sblftetf  from  nec- 
essary but  crude  criminal  provlBlonB  to  the 
concept  of  disclosure.  Finally,  in  19S7,  Vbe 
General  Assembly  passed  a  disclosure  bill* 
which  has  not  been  amended  since,  except 
for  two  minor  revisions  dealing  only  with 
filing  fees.'o  By  tbe  1975  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  lobbyists  registered  under  the 
1937  statute  on  behalf  of  503  employers  who 
reported  lobbying  expenditures  In  the 
amount  of  9466,848.68."  Lobbying  has  be- 
come a  big  business  In  Connecticut  with 
every  group  imaginable  represented,  ranging 
from  insurance  companies  to  labor  unions, 
from  tobacco  growers  to  religious  organisa- 
tions, and  from  thoroughbred  owners  to 
psychiatrists.  Unfortunately  however,  as  'we 
shaU  see,  the  1937  law  does  not  generate  suf- 
ficiently precise  data  to  permit  an  accurate 
comparison  of  the  financial  resources  ex- 
pended by  the  various  groups  retaining 
lobbyists. 

The  operative  principle  underlying  re- 
quired registration  and  discolsure  of  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  lobbying  has 
been  tbe  deterrence  concept  of  Brandies' 
famous  dictum:  "Sunlight  is  said  to  be  the 
best  of  disinfectants."  "  And  the  basic  theo- 
retical problem  of  disclosiue  bas  been  to 
balance  two  fundamental,  contradictory 
values :  the  right  of  legislators,  other  govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  pec^Ie  to  know  of 
private  interest  group  pressures  in  the  gov- 
ernmental process  verstu  the  First  Amend- 
ment right  of  citizens  "to  petition  tbe  Got- 
emment  for  a  redress  of  grievances.""  On 
the  one  hand,  the  legislators  and  tbe  pet^Ie 
must  know  the  source  of  Interest  group  pres- 
sures in  order  to  ccnnpensate  Judgmentally 
where  there  is  unequal  access  to  the  sjrstem. 
Given  proper  Information,  pubUo  officials 
can  thereby  avoid  an  overiepresentatlon  of 
private  interest  at  public  expense.  While  sus- 
taining the  general  power  to  regulate  lobby- 
ing in  United  States  v.  Harrisa,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  elaborated:  "full  realiza- 
tion of  tbe  American  ideal  of  government  by 
elected  representatives  depends  to  no  small 
extent  on  their  abUity  to  properly  evaluate 
[such]  pressures.  Otherwise,  tbe  voice  of  tbe 
people  may  all  too  easily  be  drowned  out  by 
tbe  voice  of  special  Interest  groups  seeking 
favored  treatment  while  masquerading  as 
proponents  of  tbe  public  weal."  "  But  at  tbe 
same  time,  so-called  "lobbying  reform  leg- 
islation must  not  be  so  overlmMd,  burden- 
some or  vague  as  to  exercise  a  "chilling  effect" 
on  First  Amendment  freedoms.  Communica- 
tions between  the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned must  not  be  stifled. 

n.    THE    PRESENT    CONNECTICT3T    LOBB'TIKG    UlW 

The  present  Connecticut  lobbying  statute 
requires  the  following: 

(1)  Every  person  retalaed  or  employed 
for  compensation  to  influence  legislation  or 
executive  approval  of  legislation  (herein- 
after a  "lobbyist")  must  sign  and  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  a  registration 
statement  setting  forth  the  name  of  tbe 
party  employing  him  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  legislation  wfaicb  he  seeks 
to  influence;  the  registration  statement  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  rea9<Kiable  filing  fee  as 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State: 

(2)  All  registrations  shall  lapse  thirty 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  which  they  were 
filed: 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  State  must  com- 
pile this  registration  Information  Into  a 
"docket  of  legislative  appearances"  which  Is 
open  to  public  Inspection; 

(4)  Termination  of  tbe  employment  of  a 


lobbyist  is  noted  on  the  registration  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  State  upon  re- 
ceipt oC  written  notlfleation  tram  either  tbe 
lobbyist  or  tlie  employer; 

(5)  No  compensation  to  a  lobbyist  may  be 
conditioned  upon  the  actual  passage  or  de- 
feat of  legislation; 

(6)  Each  party  employing  a  lobbyist  must 
file  with  the  Secretu7  of  tbe  State  within 
two  months  of  the  end  of  each  legislative 
session  an  itemized,  verified  statement  of  all 
expenses  (including  the  names  of  payees  and 
tbe  amount  paid  to  each);  tbe  statement 
must  also  specify  the  lobbyists  who  were  re- 
tained and  be  accompanied  by  a  reasonable 
filing  fee  as  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State; 

(7)  E;^mpted  from  the  coverage  of  the 
Act  are  municipal  corporations,  pulic  boards 
and  institutions,  and  their  agents,  as  well 
as  those,  presumably  lawyers,  who  provide 
professional  services  In  drafting  bills  and 
advising  clients  as  to  the  effect  of  proposed 
leg^Uation; 

(8)  Violators  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
one  tboosand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both;  In  addition,  a  late 
filing  fee  for  exi>ense  statements  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  day  may  be  recovered  by  the  Attorney 
General;  tbe  Secretary  of  the  State  must 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any  violation 
of  tbe  staitute  of  which  he  has  knowledge. 

The  only  case  law  dealing  with  the  lobby- 
ing statute  Is  the  1973  case,  Moffett  v.  Kil- 
Mon."  At  tbe  time,  the  statute  required  a 
thirty-five  dollar  registration  filing  fee  and 
an  additional  thirty-five  dollar  expense 
statement  filing  fee.  While  afllrmlng  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute's  requirements 
that  information  be  supplied  about  lobbying 
activities,  a  three  Judge  District  Court  found 
that  any  fee  equal  to  more  than  tbe  cost  to 
the  state  of  administering  tbe  statue  "Is  an 
unconsltutlonal  tax  on  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights  which  may  not  be  im- 
poeed.""  Thereafter,  the  1976  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  P.A.  76-272  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  State  to  set 
a  reasonable  filing  fee  not  in  excess  of  tbe 
cost  of  administering  the  lobbying  statute. 
Tbe  Secretary  of  the  State  has  determined, 
based  upon  the  1975  session,  that  the  cost  to 
tbe  state  Is  $6.58  per  filing,  and  has  set  by 
regulation  for  tbe  1976  legislative  session  a 
fee  of  $6.00  for  each  statement  filed." 

Although  commenting  favorably  in  dicta, 
the  Court  in  Moffet  v.  Killian  did  not  reach 
the  further  question  of  whether  even  a  nom- 
inal fee  required  to  exercise  the  First 
Amendment  right  of  petition  deprives  per- 
sons, corporate  or  otherwise,  who  are  unable 
to  pay  it  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
This  question,  however,  is  more  theoretical 
than  real,  because  only  paid  lobbyists  must 
register,  and  if  a  party  can  afford  to  pay  a 
lobbj^t,  a  six  dollar  fee  should  not  lmi>oee 
any  hardship  that  would  result  in  a  "chill- 
ing effect"  on  the  right  to  petition, 
in.  shortcomings  of  the  presei«t  statute 

In  the  continuing  historical  dialectic  of 
action-reaction,  the  1937  lobbying  statute 
bas  become  outmoded  and  inc<Hnplete  in 
conception  for  the  needs  of  the  contempo- 
rary period. 

One  basic  problem  surrotmding  the  ques- 
tion of  ioho  must  file  involves  the  definition 
of  a  lobbyist.  At  present,  the  statute  can  be 
read  to  require  registration  only  by  those 
who  are  retained  or  employed  by  a  given 
party  solely  or  primarily  for  lobbying.  Reg- 
ular employees  are  not  clearly  required  to 
register  where  lobbying  represents  only  a 
portion  of  their  assigned  duties  and  no  extra 
cc»npensation  is  received  especially  for  lob- 
bying efforts.  Nor  does  the  present  statute 
requU-e  registration  and  filing  by  an  Indi- 
vidual who,  although  not  employed  by  an- 
other, himself  spends  a  significant  sum  for 
lobbying.  Finally,  persons  who  are  employed 
to  influence  policymaking,  administrative 
action  by  state  deptu^ments,  agencies,  boards. 


or  commissions,  or  who  themselves  spend 
significant  sums  to  do  so.  are  not  required 
to  register  under  tbe  present  statute.  The 
creation  In  this  century  of  many  state  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  agendes  to  deal 
with  nearly  every  pnAtlem  of  modem  society 
has  brought  into  being  a  new  arena  for  lob- 
bying. The  public  and  other  members  of  gov- 
ernment have  Just  as  much  an  interest  and 
right  to  know  of  efforts  to  influence  impor- 
tant governmental  decisions  In  the  state 
administrative  and  regulatory  agencies,  as 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

Under  the  present  law,  there  la  a  second 
serio\]s  inadequacy  concerning  tbe  matter  of 
who  must  file.  The  statute  requires  an  ex- 
pense statement  only  from  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  a  person  has  been  employed 
or  avithorized  to  promote  or  oppose  legisla- 
tion. The  lobbyist  himself  is  not,  under  the 
present  Connecticut  law,  required  to  report 
the  expenditures  he  makes  in  bis  lobbying 
efforts.  Of  the  thirty-four  states  which  at 
present  require  reglstraUon  and  expense 
statements,  over  half  require  separate  ex- 
pense statements  from  the  lobbyist  and  the 
employer.'^  There  is  a  serious  loophole  where, 
as  in  Connecticut,  lobbyists  can  themselves 
make  significant  unreported  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  their  employers  out  of  their  often 
sizable  fees. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  present  law 
lies  in  the  question  of  what  must  be  reported 
in  the  expense  statements.  In  the  situation 
where  a  regular  employee  performs  lobbying 
functions  in  addition  to  other  duties,  the 
employer  is  not  clearly  obliged  to  disclose 
the  portion  of  tbe  regular  employee's  salary 
that  is  allocable  to  lobbying  efforts.  Nor  does 
the  present  statute  clearly  require  tbe  item- 
ized statements  filed  by  tbe  Ic^bylst's  em- 
ployer to  detaU  which  legislative  measure 
each  expenditure  sought  to  effect.  Compre- 
hensive reporting  must  reveal  the  linkage 
between  expenditures  and  tbe  legislation  or 
administrative  action  which  tbe  expenditure 
was  intended  to  Infiuence.  Such  an  itemized 
linkage  should  be  required  in  tbe  expense 
statement  of  the  lobbyist  as  well  as  that  of 
the  lobbyist's  employer. 

The  present  statute  has  yet  another  weak- 
ness in  that  it  does  not  require  tbe  Identifi- 
cation of  public  ofllclals  who  engage  in  sub- 
stantial financisd  transactions  at  receive  gifts 
of  more  than  nominal  value  from  lobbyists 
and  their  employers.  A  substantial  financial 
transaction  on  favorable  terms  with  a  public 
official  may  be  an  atten^t  to  buy  influence. 
And  while  gifts  may  be  short  of  bribery  or  an 
attempt  to  improperly  influence  legislation, 
public  scrutiny  should  be  focused  on  them, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  generate  the 
goodwiU  necessary  to  guarantee  access  to 
public  officials  in  their  decision-making. 

The  lobbying  law's  present  efficacy  Is  fur- 
ther limited  by  Its  provisions  concerning 
ichen  expense  statements  must  be  filed.  An 
expense  statement  filed  two  months  after  the 
legislature  has  adjourned  is  an  expense  state- 
ment after  the  fact.  Citizens  and  public  of- 
ficials must  be  able  to  Judge  special  Interest 
pressures  before  action  is  taken  on  the  mat- 
ters concerning  which  the  pressures  are  ap- 
plied. In  1974,  the  principle  of  periodic  re- 
porting was  adopted  by  th  General  Asembly 
In  the  area  of  campaign  financing,  through 
the  institution  of  committee  reports  before 
elections  and  on  a  year  round  basis."  It 
should  be  accepted  that  lobbying  is  also  a 
year  round  activity,  and  that  timely,  ijeriodic 
reporting  is,  a  prerequisite  to  effective  report- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  present  statute  has  weak  en- 
forcement provisions.  The  Secretary  of  the 
State  has  no  power  to  return  for  correction 
or  amplification  a  statement  which  does  not 
adequately  disclose  information  required  to 
be  filed.  While  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
has  the  duty  to  refer  known  violations  to  the 
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Attorney  General,  the  Office  or  the  Secretary 
alone  hM  been  g^ven  Uttle  practical  meaun 
of  detecting  violations  that  have  taken 
place.  Nor  do  AttorneTs  General  or  State's 
Attorneys  Initiate  Investigations  on  their 
own.  Since  1937,  not  one  prosecution  (except 
to  collect  late  filing  fees)  has  taken  place 
under  the  present  lohbjlng  registration 
lax* 

IV      A    >.'£'*•    CONNECTICIT    LOUBVINC    LAW 

These  deficiencies  In  the  lobbying  statute 
could  be  rectified  through  enactment  of 
the  following  new  statute  which  buUds  upon 
the  concepts  and  lauguage  of  the  present 
law  -• 

An  Act  Cun'.ern-.ng  the  Kegiila'.ion  o; 
LobbyiatH 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi-.>>e  ot 
Representatives  la.  General  Assembly  cor.- 
vened : 

Section  1.  (New  I  As  u>ed  in  this  act  the 
t-rm: 

(a)  •person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, aaaoclation,  corporation  ot  any  other 
legal  entity  and  any  group  of  persona  wtu> 
join  together,  whether  organized  or  not,  to 
promote,  advocate,  oppoeie  or  Influence  anv 
iegislation.  executive  approval  thereof  or 
any  administrative  action,  except  that  the 
term  'person"  shall  not  be  construed  to 
include: 

(1»    any  officer  or  eii.pioyee   of   the   'rau- 

iu  his  official  capacity. 

i2)   any  candidate  for  public  office 
(3)    any   political    party    organization 
(4»     any    municipal    corporation,    public 

ijoard  or  tnstitutloii.  or   it.s  duly  Rrrredlted 

c<jU2ii>el  or  agent. 

(5)  any  indlvidiuil  rendering  profesaionftl 
services  In  drafting  bills  or  giving  opinions 
regarding  the  construction  and  effect  of  pro- 
po6ed  or  pending  legislation  or  administra- 
tive action,  where  such  professional  services 
are  not  otherwise  connected  with  leglslatmn 
or  administrative  action. 

(6)  any  individual  who  limus  his  activiiy 
to  appearances  before  public  sessions  of  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature  or  public  .sessions 
of  a;;v  department,  agency,  board  or  com- 
mission of  the  state  with  respect  to  anv 
pending  or  proposed  legislation,  rule,  rule  of 
practice,  guideline,  adjudication,  regtilatlon , 
dete-mlnatlon.  hearing.  Investigation,  con- 
tract, grant  or  licence. 

(b)  "leglfi!atlon"  mean.-!  all  bill.^.  resotii- 
tiorifl,  and  all  proposals  of  every  kind,  char- 
actfr  or  description  considered  by  the  Icc!';- 
Itit'ire  or  any  committee  thereof. 

(<-•)  •administrative  action"  mean.s  anv 
discretionary,  act  In  the  course  of  state  bual- 
neso  by  any  olRcer  or  employee  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  board  or  commission  of 
the  state  with  respect  to  any  pending  or 
propo-sed  legislation,  rule,  rule  of  practice, 
guideline,  adjudication,  regulation,  deter- 
liiUiition.  hearing.  Investigation,  (o'tr.-'.c;. 
gra-it    or   license. 

(di  'agent"  mear.s: 

I  1  )  any  person  who  er.x;Hgfs  himself,  eitl'er 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  compensation  or 
wh.>  accepts,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
cwupeusatlon  to  promote,  advocate,  oppose 
or  influence  Jeyislacion.  executive  approval 
tlieveoi.  or  any  administrative  action:  the 
teini.  •  agen:  ,  shai:  Include  per.sons  who,  aa 
part  of  their  rek,ular  eiuplosment,  attempt, 
thror.gh  fifteen  or  more  oral  or  WTitteu  com- 
nuaiicntlons  to  anv  officer  or  employee  of 
the  sTite  In  any  calendar  quarter,  to  promote, 
Oflvocrife.  oppose  or  lafluer.ce  any  leglfclation. 
executive  approva'.  thereof  or  any  administra- 
tive Etction,  whether  or  not  any  compensation 
in  addition  to  the  salary  for  that  regular  em- 
ployment Is  received  for  such  services,  except 
Unit  no  newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or 
book,  or  radio  or  televl.slon  broadcast  which 
i.s  available  to  the  general  public  in  the 
normal  course  of  btwlness  shall  l>e  rcnsldered 
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such  a  communicatloa:  the  term  "agent" 
shall  also  Include  pezaona  who  lot  compen- 
sation, or  as  part  oX  tbelr  regular  emplof- 
meut,  orally  or  otherwise  solicit  other  per- 
sons to  communicate  with  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  promote, 
advocate,  oppose  or  influence  any  legislation, 
executive  approval  thereof,  or  any  admluls- 
tratlve  action,  where  such  solicitation  reaches 
or  with  reasonable  certainty  may  be  expected 
to  reach  at  least  100  persons,  except  that  no 
uew.npaper  or  magazine  article,  or  book,  or 
radio  or  television  broadcast  which  is  availa- 
ble to  the  general  public  In  tiie  noriiuil  course 
of  buslne^vs  shall  be  coiisidered  .^ucli  a  solici- 
tation. 

(2)  any  ppr.st>n  who  expends  $100  or  more  in 
any  caleudai'  quaiter  to  proiuole,  advocate, 
oppa-e  or  Influence  any  legislation,  executive 
apptuval  thereof,  or  any  administrative  ac- 
tion, including  persons  who  make  such  e.t- 
penditures  in  order  to  orally  or  otherwise  so- 
licit other  persons  to  commimlcate  with  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  state  In  any  attempt 
to  promote,  advocate,  oppose  or  influence  any 
legislation,  executive  approval  thereof,  or  any 
administrative  action. 
Ej' piaTiation  of  the  Proposed  Section: 
The  above  proposed  hcctlou  of  defluliioii-s 
h:u  no  analogue  iu  the  present  statute,  but  It 
would  give  greater  clarity  to  the  concept  of 
an  a^^eut  or  lobbyiot.  The  proposed  defiultiou 
still  relies  basically  on  the  prluclpal-ageut 
relationship,  although  an  expenditure  test 
is  also  Included  iu  section  (d(,  subsection 
(2),  in  order  to  cover  the  loophole  where  a 
person.,  though  not  employed  by  another, 
spends  bignificaut  suras  to  iiiHue;ice  lesjisla- 
tion  or  adniiuisci'atlve  action. 

The  propo.sed  section  would  extend  cover- 
age to  those  who  lobby  to  lnfli:eiice  the  ad- 
mmiscrative  aciion-s  of  any  state  depHrtmeut. 
agency,  board,  or  conunlision.  although  only 
discretionary  acts  are  covered  so  that  routuie 
requests  for  documents  or  intormarion  will 
i.,iji  make  someone  a  covered  ■loboyist  '.  And 
instead  of  (he  pre.'^eul  aiubtguiiy  surround- 
ing tl^e  regular  corporate  en>ployee  who  has 
oUAtT  dutx^  bat  also  lobbies,  ilie  proposed 
section  '.voulil  Mihsiitute  a  cle>»r  commuui- 
caUca-s  test  lo  determine  which  employees 
are  sulijcci  to  tlie  statute's  requirements. 
Th«»  potential  problem  of  unconstltvitlcnallty 
due  ir>  vagueness  In  a  staf.ite  carrying  crim- 
inal oaac(loj-s  IS  minimized  by  'he  comimu- 
nioations  test.  Thi^.  test  is  a  more  precise 
iool  in  the  context  of  the  corporate  eutployee 
problem  than  a  "substantial  purpose"'  test  - 
cr  an  iticome  test  -'  which  Inevitably  incor- 
p^caie  diflicuU  questions  of  allc>catlou.  The 
proposed  sectlou  would  also  clarify  the  so- 
called  'gra-ssroots  lobbying"'  situation,  ex- 
plicitly covering  such  activities  v^hel^  th«.y 
reach  a  defined,  substantial  extent. 

ifo'At'ver,  under  the  proposed  communica- 
Ttotis  test,  n  corporate  employee  is  not  cou- 
.s.di'r..d  a  lubbyLsi  when  he  makes  just  one 
or  tw,>  plioae  calls  to  legislators,  or  d:scnv;es 
a  matter  with  his  own  representatives  in  the 
General  A.s,«embly  Nor.  tuider  the  proposed 
.«o;iruatlon>,  tests,  is  a  person  covered  who. 
ior  no  compensation,  urges  neighbors  at  the 
•  ;;r.i-^r(>ur~  ■  level  in  contiict  iPgLslators  in 
regard  to  some  piece  ol  legislation.  Tlie  pro- 
posed .section  rejects  any  overlKiard.  pure 
comniunieations  or  sollcita'loi.s  te.«tt.  .such 
as  ha.  been  proposed  at  the  federal  level.* 
where  anv  person  (whether  compensated  for 
the  purpose  or  not  i  would  have  to  register 
and  tile  if  hp  or  she  had  a  Kiven  niunber  of 
communications  with  a  meniijer  of  the  gov- 
eriiment  or  made  a  <i:i\en  number  of  "gra«.s- 
rtxit.-    soliciiatlon.s. 

Exemptic^n.s  frvjm  i\\c  dfi.i-jiii  t\  of  pr.-.s,,n  • 
'enerallv  fol!'.v.'s  the  concepts  of  the  T>resfn' 
.-latitc,  except  fur  the  addliio.T  oi  sta'e 
emplovep^  acting  In  their  official  capacity. 
candtdateK  lor  puollc  office,  political  party 
organ ization.s.  and  persons  who  limit  their 
activity  to  appearn nces  before  public  hear- 
ifas   ;.   U:;i   '.;■..:    j  t. .;:::;..: '^^    ,   ,.r  -.ii.;)!;.    ud- 


mluistraUve  proceedings  of  state  agendee. 
Lawyers  wlio  advise  cUente  on  leglalattoit  but 
«lo  not  themeelves  lobby  continue  to  be  ex- 
empted. 

To  conclude  on  the  matter  of  defining  a 
lobbylat,  no  definition  can  Inoorporate  every 
potential  activity  whicb  It  might  be  desirable 
to  cover  althout  geaerating  oneroua,  and 
perhaps  unconsUtuUoual,  burdens.  The  pro- 
posed defliiitkm  attempts  to  strike  a  balance, 
avoiding  such  extreme  burdens  but  cotisid- 
erably  extending  the  present.  Inadequate 
coverage. 

yiiM'tion  2  (New) 

I  ii  I  Betore  any  serv  ice  is  entered  upon  in 
promoting,  advocating,  opposing  or  Influ- 
encing legislation,  executive  approval  thereof 
or  administrative  action,  each  agent  shall 
file  with  the  Secietary  of  the  State  a  swoni 
statement  which  sliall  include: 

1 1 »  his  name.  biLsiness  address  and  regular 
occupation. 

(2i  tlie  name,  business  address  and  occu- 
pation of  the  person  by  whom  he  Is  retained 
or  employed  to  serve  as  an  agent. 

(3)  the  name,  business  address  and  occu- 
pat  inn  of  the  person  in  whose  Interest  he  Is 
retained  or  employed.  If  someone  other  than 
the  person  by  whom  he  Is  retained  or  em- 
ployed. 

(4i  the  ainount  paid  for  such  etnployment 
or.  li  the  agent  Is  a  regular  employee  of  the 
person  ret.nlning  him  to  Influence  legislation, 
executl\e  approval  thereof  or  administrative 
action,  the  iimount  of  the  agent's  regular 
salary  which  is  allocable  to  such  activities. 

(5)  the  tvpe  of  legislation  or  administra- 
tive action  to  which  the  employment  rehttefi 
iu  suthcieut  detail  to  identify  the  .specific 
areas  of  hiterest  of  such  agent. 

ihe  Secretary  of  the  State  sliall  make 
available  appro|Mlate  forms  for  such  filing 
No  notice  filed  shall  be  valid  for  longer  than 
one  year.  In  addition,  each  agent  who  regis- 
ters under  this  section  and  is  retained  or 
employed  on  behalf  of  another  party  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretarj'  of  the  State  at  the 
lime  of  registration  a  wTltlug,  Mgned  by  his 
employer,  authorizing  him  to  act  as  an  agent 
on  the  employer's  behalf. 

(bi  If  au  agent  Is  In  the  employment  of 
more  than  one  person,  he  shall  file  a  sepa- 
rate statement  pursuant  to  stibsectlon  (ai 
of  this  section  for  each  of  his  employers. 

( c )  Upon  the  termination  or  modification 
of  any  employment  covered  by  this  act,  the 
agent  shall  within  thirty  days  amend  the 
writing  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  reflect  such  termination  or 
the  nature  of  such  modification  and  the 
date  of  its  effectiveness. 

(d»  Kach  person  employing  an  agent  shall 
see  that  the  agent  complies  with  stibsection 
(al  through  (c)  of  this  section. 

le)  At  the  time  of  filing  such  registration 
statement,  each  agent  shall  pay  for  such 
filing  a  reasonable  fee.  not  in  excess  oi  the 
estimated  cost  of  collecting,  filing,  ixjpylng 
and  distributing  the  luforwatlon  filed.  a.s 
fixed  by  regi'.lHi.on  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Stale. 

hxtJlunaiion  oj  t!:c  Pro/toseel  Se<  tion 

Where  a  lobbyist  Is  paid  by  one  part  •;)iit 
Is  working,  pursuant  to  an  oral  or  wTltien 
imderstandlng.  to  promote  the  interests  of 
another,  botli  parties  must  be  disclosed  un- 
der proposed  Section  2.  Thus,  lobbying  activ- 
Itlc?  f>)r  a  given  party  cannot  be  concealed 
thiough  some  arraneement  to  have  another 
party  pay  the  fee.  When  a  lobbyist  is  a  regu- 
lar employee  of  his  principal,  the  portion 
of  his  salary  allocable  and  paid  for  l(*byln<» 
(but  not  his  total  salary)  must  be  clearly 
sliown.  Likewise,  the  t.vpe  of  legislation  or 
adnuuistratlve  action  which  the  lobbyist 
seeks  to  intlueuce  must  be  specifically  listed 
Because  the  statute's  scope  has  been  ex- 
pituded  to  cover  tlie  lobbying  of  administra- 
tive agencies  which  goes  on  continually,  a 
VPk:!s':-.'Mi>:i   v  ill  reiualn  vi'licl  for  arx  ent'"e 
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year.  But  the  recording  of  terminated  or 
modified  lobbying  relatlooflh^M  !■  now  re- 
quired because  current  information  vlll  be 
more  accurate  for  anyone  mftiHng  reference 
to  these  public  flies. 

A  number  of  states  wblcli  have  recently 
reformed  their  lobbying  legislation  bave  re- 
quired the  employer  of  a  lobbyist  as  well  as 
the  lobbjdst  himself  to  register."  But  the  au- 
thorization signed  by  the  employer  at  the 
time  a  lobbyist  registers  plus  the  duty  of 
employers  to  see  that  the  agents  file  combine 
to  render  superfluous  the  ad(lltl<Hial  paper- 
work which  an  employer  registration  'would 
entail.  Finally,  as  In  the  present  statute,  the 
filing  fee  Is  set  through  regulation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State,  so  that  the  fee  can 
be  readily  adjusted  should  administrative 
costs  change. 

Section  3.  (New)  Upon  the  filing  of  the 
registration  and  payment  of  the  filing  fee 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  act,  each  agent 
shall  be  Issued  a  certificate  of  reglsla'atlon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  State.  8uch  certificate 
of  registration  shall  be  suitable  for  wearing 
in  clear  view  upon  the  clothing  of  each  agent. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  lasned  only  when 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  2  of  this  act  have  been 
met,  and  no  person  shall  be  considered  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3  until  such  certificate  has  been  Issued.  The 
certificate  of  registration  shall  be  worn  la 
clear  view  upon  the  clothing  of  each  agent 
whenever  he  is  on  the  grounds  of  the  state 
Capitol  or  other  state  office  building,  and 
1^  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  promote,  ad- 
vocate, oppose  or  Infiuence  leglalatlon.  exec- 
utive approval  thereof  or  administrative 
action. 
Explanation  of  the  Proposed  Section: 

This  proposed  section  gives  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  limited  Initial  enforcement  pow- 
ers. It  also  allows  legisIatMB,  and  state  of- 
ficers and  employees,  who  are  in  many  ways 
the  key  to  enforcing  the  statute,  to  Menttfy 
Immediately  properly  registered  lobbyists  as 
well  as  potential  violators.  During  the  1S76 
legislative  session,  the  Office  of  Ijie  Secretary 
of  the  State  wlU,  in  exercise  of  its  adminis- 
trative discretion,  issue  identification  badges 
to  registered  lobbyists.  However,  until  the 
al>ove  section  becomes  law,  lobbyists  are 
under  no  duty  to  wear  the  badges. 
Section  4.  (New) 

(a)  Kach  agent  and  every  person  who  em- 
ploys an  agent  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  an  Itemized  statement,  showing 
in  detail  all  expenses  of  fifteen  dollars  or 
more  paid.  Incurred  or  promised,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  in  connection  with  pending  l^ls- 
latlon  or  admlnlsteatlve  action,  including  the 
names  of  the  payees,  the  amount  paid  to 
each,  the  purpose  of  the  payment,  *nii  the 
legislation  or  administrative  action  irtilch 
the  payment  was  intended  to  Influence.  Sach 
agent  and  each  person  enjoying  an  agent 
who  has  any  financial  transaction  valued  at 
one  thousand  dollars  or  mora  or  who  beetowa 
a  gift  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars  or  more 
with  or  upon  any  legislator  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  state,  shall  disclose  in  lUs  item- 
ized, sworn  statement  the  name  of  the  legls- 
lator  or  other  officer  or  employee,  and  the 
natiue  of  the  financial  transaction  or  gift. 

(b)  The  statements  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  must  be  filed  by  the  tenth 
day  of  each  month  following  a  month  in 
which  the  legislature  was  in  session,  the 
statement  covering  expenses  Incurred  or 
promised  during  that  month.  When  any 
month  of  a  calendar  quarter  is  not  covered 
by  the  statements  required  when  the  legtala- 
ture  is  in  session,  a  statement  must  be  filed 
by  the  tenth  day  of  AprU,  July.  October  and 
January,  the  statement  covering  expenses  in- 
curred or  promised  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar quarter  and  not  covered  in  a  previous 
statement. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  employers  of  agents,  the 
statement  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlon  3  of  this  act  shall  include  compensation 
paid  tp  agents  tor  work  in  connection  with 
pending  leglalAtion  or  admlnistiattve  actkm. 
When  such  campensatlon  is  included  as  part 
of  a  regular  salary  or  retainer,  the  statement 
sIuOl  specify  the  amount  of  the  regular  salary 
of  the  agent  which  is  allocable  to  attempts 
to  influence  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tion. If  no  such  allocation  Is  possible,  the 
statement  shaU  indicate  such  ImposslbUity 
and  disclose  the  full  salary  or  retainer. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  State  may  return 
for  correction  or  amplification  any  expense 
statement  filed  ptu'suant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  when  in  his  opinion  the  state- 
ment does  not  adequately  disclose  the  In- 
formation required  to  be  filed. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  State  shall  by 
registered  mail  notify  of  such  fact  any  per- 
son who  faUs  to  timely  file  an  expense  state- 
ment required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

ExpUination.  of  the  Proposed  Section: 
Three  important  changes  are  embodied  in 
this  proposed  section.  Lobbyists  as  well  as 
their  principals  are  required  to  file  expense 
statements.  Tear-round  reporting  Is  insti- 
tuted, though  reports  are  required  only  on 
a  quarterly  basis  when  the  legislature  Is  not 
in  session.  And  further,  lobbyists  and  their 
employers  must  disclose  the  existence  of  all 
financial  transactions  valued  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars  or  more,  and  all  gifts  valued  at 
twenty-five  dollars  or  more  which  are  con- 
summated with  or  bestowed  upon  a  legisla- 
tor or  other  state  officer  or  employee.  In  order 
to  protect  to  the  extent  possible  the  privacy 
of  public  officials,  doUar  amounts  of  the 
transactions  need  not  be  indicated.  The  mere 
existence  of  a  substantial  transaction  or  gift 
is  the  essential  fact  which  should  be  pub- 
Ucly  disclosed.  And,  the  name  of  the  legis- 
.  lator  or  other  state  officer  or  employee  must 
be  shown.  Beyond  these  three  major  changes, 
the  proposed  section  clearly  requires  disclo- 
sure of  the  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tion whl<^  each  pajmnent  of  fifteen  dollars 
or  more  was  intended  to  infiuence,  and  the 
employer  is  also  required  to  show,  where 
po^ble,  the  portion  of  a  regular  employee's 
salary  idiich  Is  allocable  to  I6bbylng. 

However,  this  proposed  section  rejects  any 
provision,  such  as  has  been  suggested  in  bills 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Congress,**  that  would 
require  lobbyists  to  record  and  file  all  con- 
tacts mnd  communications  with  government 
employees  which  are  intended  to  Influence 
official  action  (in  addition  to  all  expendittnes 
incurred) .  Such  a  provision  at  the  state  level 
would  In^xMS  burdens  on  the  exercise  of 
Pint  Amendment  freedoms  that  outweigh 
the  benefits  of  disclosure.  Lllcewise,  the  sec- 
tion rejects  the  placing  of  any  limit  on  the 
value  of  gifts  which  a  lobbyist  or  his  em- 
ployer may  give  to  a  public  official  or 
whidi  a  public  official  may  receive  from  lob- 
byists. These  limits  are  eschewed  on  the 
theory  that  disclosure  is  the  best  regulation, 
and  on  the  additional  practical  ground  that 
sophisticated  graft  by  public  officials  no 
longer  need  take  the  form  of  outright  gifts. 
Where  a  public  official  accepts  In  return  for 
little  or  no  services  a  legal  fee  for  his  private 
law  practice  or  an  insurance  premium  for  his 
private  agency,  a  statute  outlawing  gifts 
above  a  certain  value  is  a  blunt,  Improper 
toed  with  which  to  define  wrongdoing.  Dis- 
closure combined  with  criminal  sanctions 
against  bribery  and  improper  influence  are 
the  proper  deterrents.  Finally,  following  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  experience  of  regu- 
lating campaign  financing  in  Connecticut." 
expenses  below  fifteen  dollars  are  considered 
to  be  de  minimus  and  need  not  be  reported. 
Section  6.  (New)  No  person  shall  retain 
or  employ  anyone  to  promote,  advocate,  op- 
pose or  Influence  legislation,  executive  ap- 
proval thereof,  or  administrative  action  for 
compensation  contingent  in  whole  or  in 
part  upcm  the  passage  or  defeat  of  that  leg- 
islation or  upon  the  disposition  of  that  ad- 


ministrative action.  No  person  shall  accept 
any  eznployment  or  render  any  service  for 
compensation  contingent  upon  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  leglalatkm  or  upion  the  dis- 
position ot  any  administrative  action. 
Sxplanation  of  the  Propoted  Section: 
This  proposed  section  is  carried  over  from 
the  present  law  in  order  to  discourage  the 
excesses  that  might  result  from  a  lobbvist 
who  is  overzealotis  in   the  pujsult  of    fi- 
nancial reward. 
Section  6.  (New) 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  State  shall  com- 
pile and  keep  on  file  the  registration  state- 
ments required  by  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2  and  the  expense  statements  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  this  act.  This 
informaiton  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  State  shaU  pub- 
lish the  name  aiui  address  of  each  agent,  the 
name  and  address  of  his  employer,  the  legis- 
lation or  administrative  action  with  which 
the  employment  Is  concerned  and  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  employer  and  the 
agent  in  furtherance  of  the  employment. 
Such  published  material  shall  be  distributed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  legislative  session 
to  each  legislator,  to  all  elected  state  officials, 
to  all  heads  of  departments,  agencies,  Ixxirds 
and  commissions  of  the  sUte,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  press  assigned  to  cover  the 
legislature.  Cumulative  Issues  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  the  same  parties 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  every  month  during 
the  legislative  session  and  <m  the  twentieth 
day  of  every  other  month  after  the  legisla- 
ture adjourns.  Such  published  information 
ShaU  also  be  distributed  on  rec[uest  to  the 
general  public. 

explanation  of  the  Proposed  Section: 
This  proposed  section  expands  somewhat 
on   the   basic   concept  of   the  present   law, 
making  the  distribution  of  filed  InfM-matiou 
broader  and  more  frequent. 
SecUon  7.  (New) 

(a)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollare  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both.  In  addition  to  such 
penalties,  any  person  failing  to  timely  file  a 
statement  of  registration  or  expenses  shall 
pay  a  late  filing  fee  at  twenty-five  dollars. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  State  and  any 
legislator  shaU  nottfy  the  Chief  State's  At- 
torney of  any  aU^ed  vldaUon  of  this  act  of 
whlcdi  said  Secretary  or  legislator  may  have 
knowledge.  The  Chief  State's  Attorney  shall 
Investigate  any  alleged  violation  called  to  his 
attention  by  the  Secretary  of  the  SUte  or 
any  legislates,  and  where  no  prosecution  is 
brought  as  a  result  of  said  Investigation,  a 
report  on  the  investigation  by  the  Chief 
State's  Attorney  shall  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State. 

(c)  Annually  after  the  legislative  session, 
the  Chief  State's  Attorney  shaU  <>Tftmin»  for 
violations  all  the  Information  filed  undw  this 
act  during  the  previous  year  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  SUte. 

Sxplanation  of  the  Proposed  Section: 
The  proposed  penalties  and  enforcement 
section  transfers  Investigatory  and  prosecu- 
torial responsibilities  from  the  Attorney 
Generel  to  the  Chief  SUtels  Attorney,  who  is 
now  required  to  examine  annually  the  in- 
formation filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
State.  The  duty  to  notify  the  prosectuor  of 
known  alleged  violations  Is  extended  to  leg- 
islators, and  where  no  prosecution  is  brought 
as  a  result  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  or  a  legislator,  the  Chief  Bute's 
Attorney  mttst  file  a  report  on  his  investiga- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  SUte. 

These  extensions  of  the  eniorcement  pro- 
visions will  hopefully  result  in  a  strict  but 
meastired  application  of  the  law  by  preserv- 
ing the  discretion  of  the  Chief  SUte's  Attor- 
ney to  waive  prosecution  in  <«rUin  cases  sucii 
as  good  faith,  technical  violations. 
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SectlOQ  B.  (New)  If  any  provision  of  tills 
n?t.  or  tbe  ap^Ilcfttloa  tbereof  to  any  p«non 
or  ctrctmtstanoe.  ta  tMld  by  *  oocatt  at  oom- 
petent  JartMllctton  to  bo  uncoostttntlooAl, 
the  validity  at  tb»  rMmlnder  of  ttils  met  and 
ttie  Application  of  such  provisions  to  other 
persons  and  circvunstsnces  shall  not  be  Af- 
fected thereby. 
Exptanation  o/  the  Proposed  Section: 
Oeetlon  8  would  preserve  the  remainder  of 
the  act  In  the  event  that  after  passage  a  comt'. 
found  a  portion  of  it  to  be  Invalid. 

Section  9.  (New)  Section  2-45  of  t;  *  gt-.  - 
era  I  statntee  Is  repealed. 
ExplatMtlon  of  the  Proposed  Sectioyi  : 
Section  9  would  rei>eal  the   1937  statute 
which  la  currently  In  force. 

Section  10.  (New)  This  Rct  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1977. 

Exptenatton  of  the  Proposed  Section 
Section  10  would  provide  a  clear  efff-ct'.'e 
date  for  the  r.e'V  lobbying  law. 

V.    CONCXrSIONS 

The  Aaierican  public  preseatl>  I'eei.s  a  '.ov 
level  of  confidence  in  Ua  governmeut.  While 
there  has  traditionally  been  some  cyiiiclsm 
towards  American  ruling  Luatitutious,  lack 
of  trust  In  tbe  political  process  has,  for  niany 
reoaons,  broadened  and  deepened  Bignlllcaut  - 
ly  la  the  recent  i>ast.  PolUiter  Louia  Harrui 
has  found  that  74</«  of  the  people  believe 
that  "special  interests  get  more  from  Oov- 
ernmeut  than  the  people  do"  "■  and  that 
So'.'o  of  the  people  believe  that  "most,  gov- 
ernment leaders  are  afraid  to  tell  It  the  way 
u  i»".-i 

Concurrently,  state  goverumeut,  through 
lus  regulatory  functions  and  Us  provitriou  of 
public  goods  and  services,  Is  capable  of  be- 
.stowing  large  financial  rewards  to  those  able 
to  secure  a  desired  public  policy.  Special  In- 
terest groups  can  be  counted  upon  in  the 
Madiaonlan  calculus  to  seek  preferred  treat- 
ment, not  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  broader  public.'*  The  question 
then  is:  What  procedural  rules  should  we 
have  to  guarantee  that  special  Interests  will 
be  mnde  to  conflict  so  as  to  serve  the  public 
Interest  and  restore  poptilar  confidence  In 
government? 

This  article  ha.s  proceeded  on  the  theorv 
that  full  and  timely  disclosure  Is  the  most 
suitable  "regulation"  of  fecial  Interests  in 
their  lobbying  activities.  However,  certain 
guiding  principles  must  Inform  lobbying  re- 
form legislation.  Particularly  In  the  post- 
Watergate  period,  we  must  guard  against  ex* 
treme,  unworkable  or  unconstitutional  lob- 
bying "reform"  legislation  which  could  re- 
sult from  a  desire  by  political  figures  to  capi- 
talize on  the  passions  of  the  moment  in  order 
to  receive  favorable  treatment  In  the  popular 
press.  We  must  also  guard  against  the  crea- 
tion of  yet  another  expanded  governmen: 
program  which  has  little  restilt  other  than 
to  expend  taxpayers"  dollars  and  create  a 
larger  budget  for  the  bureaiicTR* 's  delight. 
We  must  remember  the  llmlt.s  of  effective 
government  action  and  the  principle  that 
simplicity  Is  beau'y.  Properly  tmderstood 
lobbying  reform  must  move  forward  wlthiu 
these  principles  which  could  even  describe 
the  rudiments  of  a  model  :or  action  in  other 
areas  of  public  concern. 

Finally,  lobbying  reform  legi>iat:on  mu^i  be 
icea  as  part  of  a  larger  triad.  The  regbjterui;^ 
.\nd  filing  requirements  for  lobbyists,  cam- 
pait^n  financing  regulation,  and  the  diiiclosure 
of  personal  Income  and  assets  by  certain  gov- 
»rnment  officials  together  form  a  three-way 
networlc  to  reveal  Improper  influence  and 
deter  conflict  of  Interest.  No  one  of  the  three 
?.ldes  of  the  triad  Is  effective  alone  because 
the  three  areas  of  disclosure  tire  mutually 
lemforclng.  Thus,  lobbying  disclosure  In  Con- 
necticut need  not  show  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  lobbyists  because  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing statute  requires  more  complete  di.'?- 
•'.c*=;'iTe  Bttt  ftl9o  ^ectvv.'je  th?  dt^clo'^iirp  pur- 


suant to  statute  of  tbe  sources  of  personal 
Income  and  the  nature  of  aaets  JMd  by  state 
olBclBla"  is  only  to  the  LeslatatlT*  Etblca 
Committee  and  not  to  the  Oensrat  Assembly 
publicly,  the  propcEed  lobbying  leglslatloii  re- 
quires that  lobbyists  and  their  employers  dis- 
close the  existence,  but  not  the  dollar 
amoimt,  of  substantial  financial  transactions 
with  state  officials. 

At  present  In  Connecticut,  lobbying  dis- 
closure Is  the  wealcest  side  of  this  lobbylng- 
campaign  financing-personal  Income  and  as- 
sets triad.  But  through  enactment  of  the 
statute  proposed  herein,  the  many  deficien- 
cies of  the  present  lobbying  statute  will  be 
cured,  and  we  will  be  able  to  take  even  greater 
pride  in  the  conduct  of  tii;r  p'tbl'.i'  atliiliN  in 
Connecticut. 

I  UOTNOTl.3 

1  The  FtiitRAi.is.T  No  10,  h'  7U  i  C.  Ro^>'itt-i- 
ed.  UiOI  p    I J   MfidUoni 

-Note,  Puh.'ic  Uisclciiurf  uj  L<>^}h!/l.^t>,'  Ai- 
tifitif.-'.  :i6  hu«DHA.M  Law  Ktvifw  if^4.  625 
O970» 

•'Connecticut  Public  Act  1&07.  Chapter  196 
at  744;  CO.SA.  i  53-161. 

*  O.  Thaykr.  Who  &n*Kri  ti.e  M...sfv 
Tret.?  41   (r973». 

J.  OcAKiN.  The  Lobbyi.st.s  58  i  lt»66). 
*C  O.S-A.  H  53-148  and  150. 
W.  Riorikjn,  Pli  Nicrrr  or  T\w>;a.n"y  Ham 
1   (1963 1. 

'  For   a  mHiiiCerful    treatment  of  how   thi; 
.svvtem  worked  in  uelKhboring  New  York,  .see 
R.  Caro.  Thb  Powf*  Broker  ( 1974 1 . 
•C.G.SA.  $3-45. 

■  P.A.  6S-197  reusing  the  filing  fees  from 
five  dollars  to  thlrty-flve  dollars  was  fol- 
lowed by  P.A.  75-272  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  to  set  a  reasonable 
filing  fee  not  to  exceed  costs  (after  the 
thlrty-ftve  dollar  fee  had  been  declared  un- 
cv>nstltutioual>. 

'  Statistics  compiled  from  the  public  rer- 
orda  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Siatt-  of  Cosiiec- 
ticut. 

'- L.  Brandem.  OiHni  Prori  ■  s  .'toNrv  yj 
I  1914  ed. I. 

'•  VS.  Const.  An-.end.  1. 
347  U.S.  612.  S25  <1953( 

■  360  P.6upp.  228  (D.Coni;    IfiTJl 
=•  Id.  at  232. 

'•  Regulation  and  supporting  documents 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State. 

"Common  Cause.  Lobbying  Law  Reform 
In  the  States  «  (November  1974). 

-  C.0.3A.  {  9-341. 

*  Conversations  by  members  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  wrltb  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  State's  Attor- 
ney and  the  OflSce  of  the  Attorney  General 
(September  1976). 

-■  WhS'ie  the  propo-vei.1  new  statute  se*  forth 
herein  Is  a  product  of  hlsown  think; u«r.  the 
autlior  wishes  to  acknowledge  a  debt  for  cer- 
tain coi-.iepts  and  lanii?\iage  to:  Note.  A  Model 
Netc  York  Lol>bifint!  Statut*.  4  Coltjm  Jotth- 
i*AL  or  Law  ft  Social  Pkobixms  69  (March 
19fi8).  as  well  as  to  the  pre'<ert  Connecticut 
statute. 

'-At  present,  eight  .states  includir.g  neigh- 
boring At<is6achujetts  ha\'e  lobbying  laws 
w  hlch  cover  attempts  to  influence  executive 
braivh  decision-making  Conunoit  Cause. 
jupra  not  a  18,  at  6. 

-  M.^iiy  bills  proposed  over  the  years  to 
Tf-form  the  federal  lobbying  law  have  piloted 
around  a  ".Mibstantlal  prrpo'-e"  test.  Sv;it,; 
r.o'e  2.  !\t  535. 

-*  For  one  bill  propclnt:  an  lric6m(»  test  at 
'.".••.e  federal  level.  M-e  5=  8l,'>  S>4th  Ct^ng  ,  1=1 
Ses.'».  (1975  k 

-In  the  proposed  .<;t2tutc.  the  corimunlca- 
tionsi  test  is  used  only  to  detine  wiach  full- 
tune.  .'«larled  corporate  employees  are  cov- 
ered lobbyist's.  The  coniim'.uicationj  test  pro- 
posed docs  not  btaud  on  its  own  out:>lde  the 
context  of  corporate  employees  as  an  Inde- 
ponden*  test  of  who  Is  a  lobbyist. 

?^?  S    Bl".   v:;;?r;7  v.oie   21    anil  S    21?" 


Mth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1975).  for  X^daral  pro- 
jwsals  wherein  simply  a  given  number  of 
communications,  quite  apart  from  any  prln- 
dpal-flgent  relationship,  aould  trigger  reg- 
istration and  filing  requirements. 

•^  Note,  supra  note  21,  at  78. 

■-•'S.  815,  supra  r.ot«  24,  and  S.  2167,  supro 
note  26. 

■^P.A.  75  571,  Sec.  18. 

"•Hearing  on  a  Survey  o'  Public  Attitudes 
Before    the   Subcommittee   on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  Uie  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  93rd  Cong.,  Ist  Cess 
at  7  (1973). 

Louis  Harri;,.  .XdUiets  to  the  43rd  Couveu- 
tion  of  the  Edl-.,u  Electric  Institute.  July 
1975. 

•"■  Supra  ni;te  1 

•■"^'Co.NN.  Gf.n.  iJiAi.  1  76.  77.  f  1.^58.  Re.-,  to 
1975).  In  nddllion  to  this  disclo-sure  required 
by  statute.  Governor  Graseo  instituted  in 
1975  the  laudable  policy  of  requhlng  all  state 
conunibiiouer*  and  deputy  commissioner^  U' 
make  a  disclosure  of  Income  and  assets.  O; 
coia-se.  this  policy  does  not  extend  to  legis- 
lators and  others  not  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  it  could  easily  be  discontinued  lii 
the  e-cat  of  a  new  administration. 


POUnCAL  ACTION  COMJMI i T££d. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidents 
dunivg  the  Riiles  Committee's  con&id- 
eratiou  of  S.  3065.  the  Federal  ElectioD 
Campaign  Act  amendments  bill,  a  great 
deal  of  diM;ussion  centered  on  the  rights; 
of  so-called  political  action  committees 
to  engage  in  fundraising.  These  commit- 
tees were  sanctioned  by  law  2  years  ago 
and  were  receutl}'  given  final  permission 
by  tiie  feeder al  Election  Commission  to 
organize  and  paiticipate  in  this  year* 
campaigns. 

In  the  Intt-rest  of  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
political  action  coinmlttees,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  compilation  of  corporate,  asso- 
ciation, and  labor  union  groups  which 
seek  to  raise  funds  for  candidates  in  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
•R-as  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'ws: 

CORI'ORATF       POLITICAI.       ACXION      COMMtTi  :Xe 

.\FiIl.:\lLD    WnH    SlNCUE    CTOMPANXrS 

>1DtnM,    CANDIDATES    CONTRIBTTTED    TO    IN    1»7» 

I  HOtrSE,    &i:.NA'rK,    PKBSmXNTIAI.) 

AlPliated  coioj-jpny.  committee  name  and 
«ddreR«: 

Alexander  *c  Baldcln.  Inc.  (shipping,  aj^rl- 
cuUure.  and  land  development)  R.  H.  Cox 
Chairman.  A  &  B  Emplo^-ee«  VoUintary  PoUt- 
Ictd  C<>minitte<»,  822  Bishop  St.,  P.O.  Box  3*40. 
Honolulu.  Bawall  96801,  House  and  Senate 

Alnska  Airline."?,  Inc.,  O.  F.  Benecke,  Chair- 
man. Alaskan  Skies  Assoc. -National.  <"/, 
.M«ska  Airlines,  Inc..  Ser.ttle-Tacoma  Inter- 
national Airport,  Seattle,  ■WnT^lilngton  981C8, 
House  and  Presidential. 

American  Export  lines.  Tnr  ,  Nicholas  I> 
Pasco,  Chairman.  American  Export  Llne^ 
Political  Action  Committee.  2000  K  Street. 
V  W.,  WR.shingtf>n,  DC.  20006.  House. 

Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc.,  G.  J.  King,  Chair- 
man. Alle^htny  Political  Action  Committee. 
Hangar  12.  Washington  National  Airport. 
■Wo«;hlngton,  D.C.  20001. 

Alumlntun  Company  of  .America,  James  A 
Knisht,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Alcoa  Employee.i 
Politlciil  Fttnd.  1501  Alcoa  Bulldhig.  Pltts- 
'jvii-sh,  Pennsylvania  1S219. 

American  Express  Company,  Harry  L.  Free- 
mnn,  Chairman.  American  Express  Officers 
Couimittee  for  Responsible  Oovernmeatt  1701 
K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

.». ■;•><»^tf^^•■^    Cj-anrvmld    r>)mpRny,    Don    A. 
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Goodall,  Chairman,  dtlsen  Action  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Amcrtcan  Cyanamld  Company, 
Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470. 

Anaconda  Corporation,  D.  D.  Ctaary.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Anaconda  Concerned  Citizens 
Fund,  c/o  the  Anaconda  Company,  S6  Broad- 
way. New  Tork.  New  York  10004. 

Atchison,  Topeka  *  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  F. 
N.  Grossman,  Chairman.  Civic  T^ust  80- 
Sante  Fe  Employees  Good  OoTemment  Fund, 
80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  minols 
60604,  House. 

Bell  Aerospace,  Charles  F.  Krelner,  Presi- 
dent, Bipartisan  Assistance  to  Iiocal  and  Na- 
tional Candidates'  Elections,  P.O.  Box  141, 
LeSalle  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York  14304, 
House  and  Senate. 

Black  &  Veatch  (Construction/engineer- 
ing) Harry  A.  Wllber,  Treasurer,  Black  & 
Veatch  Good  Government  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
8405,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114.  House  and 
Presidential. 

Boise -Cascade  Corp.,  John  E.  Clute,  Chair- 
man, Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  Employees 
Good  Government  Fund,  One  Jefferson 
Square,  Boise,  Idaho  83728. 

Brown  &  Root.  Inc.,  Foster  Parker.  Chair- 
man, Brownbullders  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, P.O.  Box  S,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad,  Robert  F. 
Garland,  Treasurer,  Burlington  Northern  Of- 
ficers Voluntary  Good  Government  Fund.  178 
East  6th  Street,  St.  Paul,  IClnnesota  65101, 
Senate. 

California  Community  Television  Associa- 
tion, Eugene  A.  lacopl.  Chairman,  California 
Cable  TV  Political  Action  Committee.  St.  8, 
3636  Castro  Valley  Blvd.,  Castro  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia 94546.  House. 

California  Telephone  Co.,  J.  H.  Strait. 
Chairman.  General  Telephone  Employees' 
Good  Qovemment  Club,  P.O.  Box  0012,  Santa 
Monica.  California  90405,  Senate. 

Chevron  (Standard  Oil  of  California). 
George  T.  Ballou.  Chairman,  Chevron  Com- 
mittee for  Political  Participation,  226  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California  04104. 

Chicago,  MUwatikee.  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  Rosemary  Rodgera;  Treasurer,  Mil- 
waukee Officers  Trust  Account.  2111  Enco 
Drive.  St.  N-301,  Oak  Brook.  Bllnols  60521, 
House. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Tlransportatlon 
Company.  Robert  S.  Smith,  Treasurer.  North- 
western Officers  Trust  Account,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Room  616.  Chicago.  Ullnols 
60606.  Senate. 

Coca-Cola  Company.  John  J.  McOoutry. 
Treasurer,  Nonpartisan  Committee  for  Good 
Government,  c/o  Coca-Cola  Company.  P.O. 
Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301.  Senate. 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Bectrlc  Com- 
pany, Robert  S.  Slslnger,  chairman.  EOCkory 
Street  Fund.  216  North  Front  Street.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  43215. 

Consolidated  Natural  Oas.  B.  P.  Froellch. 
Treasurer.  CONPAC,  P.O.  Box  2546.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  1S230,  Senate. 

Mark  W.  Houston,  Treasurer,  445  West 
Main  Street,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia  26301, 
Senate. 

William  E.  Reap,  Treasurer.  2  Frasco  Lane, 
Norwood,  New  Jersey  07648,  Senate. 

Continental  Can  Corporation,  Donald  V. 
Eamshaw,  Chairman,  Continental  Can  Civic 
Assoc..  633  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  Mew 
York  10017. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Dwlght  D.  Taylor, 
Chairman.  Crown  Employees  Political  Fund, 
One  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
94119,  House. 

Deere  &  Company,  Robert  W.  Weeka.  Chair- 
man, mmols  Fund,  %  Deere  ft  Company. 
John  Deere  Road,  Moline.  Illinois  61266, 
House. 

Del  Monte  Corporation  (food  processors), 
Michael  P.  Roudnev,  Chairman,  Del  Monte 
Voluntary  Nonpartisan  Oood  Oovernment 
Fund,  P.O.  Box  8675,  San  Ftanclsco.  Cali- 
fornia 94119,  House  and  Senate. 


Dow  Chemical  ITBA,  John  Serak,  jr..  Treas- 
toer.  Healtb  ft  Consumer  Products,  Employ- 
ees PoUtical  Actk>n  Committee.  P.O.  Box 
68511,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  48268. 

It.  C.  Ftledrieh,  Chairman,  Dow  Eastern 
Employees  Political  Action  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  80000,  StrongsvlUe,  Ohio  44186. 

Byron  J.  Chanter,  Treasurer.  Midwest  Area 
Political  Action  committee.  Dow  Chemical 
XJBA.  Michigan  Division.  47  BuUdlng,  Mid- 
land, Michigan  48640. 

Jack  Jones.  Chairman,  Western  Dow  Em- 
ployees Committee  tor  Free  Enterprise,  P.O. 
Box  1398,  Pittsburgh,  California  94566. 

DJl,  &  B,  Inc.,  Bruce  E.  Hanson.  Chairman, 
D,R,  &  B,  PoUtical  Funds  A,  B,  C,  1600  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
65101. 

East  Ohio  Gas  CMnpany,  Parry  Keller, 
Chairman,  The  East  Ohio  Gas  Employees 
Voluntary  Good  Government  Association,  St. 
810.  76  PubUc  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
Senate. 

Fort  Vancouver  Plywood  Co.,  Larry  Blalloy, 
President.  Fort  Vancouver  Plywood  Company 
Empl(^ees  Political  Action  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  289,  Vancouver,  Washington  98660. 
House. 

General  American  Transportation  Corp. 
(railroad  cars),  Henry  J.  Nord,  Treasurer. 
Riverside  Civic  Association.  P.O.  Box  6874, 
Chicago.  Illinois  60680.  House. 

General  Electric  Co,  Mark  J.  D'Areangelo. 
Chairman,  Non-Partlsan  Political  Support 
Committee.  3135  Eastern  Turnpike.  Fairfield. 
Connecticut  06431.  House  and  Senate. 

Paul  N.  Martin,  Chairman.  Non-Partlsan 
Political  Committee.  7  Larch  Road.  Lynn. 
Massachusetts  01904.  Senate. 

Edward  E.  Fuller.  Chairman.  P.O.  Box 
3001.  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York,  New 
York  10017,  Senate. 

General  Portland  Cement,  James  B.  Len- 
drum,  Treastu-er,  Citizens  for  Representative 
Government,  4400  Republic  National  Bank 
Tower,  Dallas,  Texas  75201,  House  and  Senate. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  Glenn 
W.  Anderson,  Chairman.  OlE  Stanford  Em- 
ployees Oood  Oovwnment  Club,  One  Stam- 
ford F^irum,  Stamford.  Connecticut  069((4. 

General  Telephone  Company  of  Illinois, 
Willard  Fulkerson,  Chairman,  General  Tele- 
phone Company  of  lUinois  Elmployees  Oood 
Government  Club,  1312  East  Empire  Street, 
Bloomlngton,  Illinois  61701. 

General  Telephone  Company  of  Indiana. 
Daniel  E.  WM-ley,  Cbabrman.  General  Tele- 
phone Employees  Good  Government  Club, 
8108  Stardale  Drive.  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 
46816. 

Georgia  Pacific  (paper  Industry) ,  WUllam 
J.  Moshofbky,  Chairman,  O-P  Employees 
Fund.  St.  2700.  900  S.W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Portland, 
Oregon  97204,  House  and  Senate. 

Qerber  Products  Company,  Lyle  Llttlefleld, 
Chairman,  Gerber  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee, 446  State  Street,  Fremont.  Michigan 
49412. 

Gould.  Inc.  (electronics,  auto  parte) .  W.  H. 
Hanley,  Chairman,  Responsible  Government 
Assoc.,  10  Gould  Center,  Rolling  Meadows, 
Illinois  60631,  House  and  Senate. 

W.  EL  Grace  Company.  Robert  M.  Coquil- 
lette.  Chairman,  Grace  Oood  Government 
Committee,  1114  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  New  York  10036. 

Handy  Andy,  Inc.,  Charles  B.  Skipper, 
Chairman,  Handy  Andy  Political  Action 
Comm.,  P.O.  Box  1161,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
78294. 

Harrah's  Club,  Uoyd  T.  Dyer.  Chairman, 
Harrab's  Republican  PoUtical  Action  Com- 
mittee, House  and  Senate. 

Charles  O.  Munson,  Chairman,  Harrah's 
Democratic  Political  Action  Committee,  206 
North  Virginia  Street,  Reno,  Nevada  80501, 
House  and  Senate. 

Hawaiian  Telephone  Company,  Donald  S. 
Bourman  III.  Chairman.  Hawaiian  Telephone 


Bn^loyees  Good  Government  Club,  P.O.  Box 
2200.  HOnoltdn,  Hawaii.  96841.  Sniate. 

Houston  Mktural  Gas.  JanMs  H.  Chandler. 
Chairman,  Pcdltieal  Support  Assoc.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  1200  Travts  Street,  Houston,  Texas 
77001,  House  and  Senate. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Corp.  (aerospace).  Barton 
Evans,  Chairman.  Hughes  Active  Citizenship 
Fond,  6338%  W.  70th  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90045,  House  and  Senate. 

Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad,  F.  W.  John- 
ston, Chairman.  ICO  Good  Government 
Fund,  P.O.  Box  19.  2SS  North  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60601.  House  and  Senate. 

Illinois  Central  Industries  (railrocul),  John 
P.  Fagan.  Treasurer,  Industries  Civic  Trust. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  27th  Floor.  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601,  House  and  Senate. 

Indiana  Gas  Company  (gas  Industry), 
John  W.  Helney,  Chairman,  Meridian  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Conunlttee.  503S  Brendonrldge 
Court.  N.  Drive.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
46226,  House  and  Senate. 

John  Graham  Company.  Wayne  Gaffney. 
Chairman.  John  Graham  Political  Action 
Committee,  1110  Third  Avenue.  Seattle. 
Washington  98101. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  (pharmaceuticals). 
John  R.  Mullen.  Treasurer.  Johnson  &  John- 
son Employees'  Good  Government  Fund.  501 
George  Street.  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey 
08903.  House  and  Senate. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  Edward  P.  Mc- 
Grath.  Chairman.  Kennecott  Executives' 
Citizenship  Assoc.,  161  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10017.  House  and  Senate. 

Klrby  Lumber  Company,  Thomas  M.  Orth. 
Chairman.  Pine  Tree  Political  Committee, 
P.O.  1514.  Houston.  Texas  77001.  House  and 
Senate. 

Krause  Milling  Company.  B.  L.  Schwartz. 
Chairman,  The  East  Wisconsin  Club,  P.O. 
Box  1156,  611  East  Wisconsin  Ave..  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin  53201. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Company,  William  D. 
Perreault,  Chairman,  Lockheed  Good  Gov- 
ernment Program.  2SS5  Hollywood  Way, 
Burbank,  California  91520. 

LoulsvUIe  ft  NashvUle  Railroad.  Alfred  O. 
Nystrom,  Chsdrman.  Non-Partlean  Voluntary 
Political  Fund,  Rm.  1014. 908  West  Broadway. 
Loulsvnie.  Kentucky  40201.  House. 

LTV  Corp./Vought  Corp.  (Joint  commit- 
tee) Lin  Flanagan.  Chairman.  LTV  Corp./ 
Vought  Corp.  Active  Campaign  Fund.  PO  Box 
5003,  Dallas.  Texas  75222. 

Lykes-Youngstown  Corp..  Joseph  T.  Lykes, 
Chaimum,  Lykes- Yoimgstown  Political  Ac- 
tion Cranmlttee,  Rm.  2207  Lykes  Center,  300 
Poydras  Street.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130. 

Marcor.  Inc..  Peter  T.  Jones.  Treasurer. 
Marcor,  Inc.  Political  Action  Committee,  1 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza.  Chicago,  niluols 
60671. 

Marlon  Labs,  Arvid  V.  Zuber,  Treasurer. 
Mid-America  Committee  for  Sound  Govern- 
ment, 10524  England  Drive,  Overland  Park, 
Kan.sas  66212,  House  and  Senate. 

Martin  Tractor  Company,  William  W.  Mar- 
tin. Chairman.  Kansas  Economic  Education 
Political  Club,  c/o  Martin  Tractor  Company, 
1737  S.W.  42nd  St..  P.O.  Box  1698.  Topeka, 
Kansas  66601. 

Matson  Navigation  Company,  James  P. 
Gray,  Chairman.  Matson  Employees  Federal 
Government  Committee.  100  Mission  Street, 
San  Ftandsco,  Califcvnla  94105.  House  and 
Senate. 

Meredith  CorpcHratiou  (publishing) ,  Gerald 
D.  Thornton.  Treasurer,  Meredith  Corpora- 
tion Employees  Fund  for  Better  Oovemment, 
1716  Locust  Street.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50336, 
House  and  Senate. 

Metropolitan  Contract  Services,  Inc.,  Ollie 
Crawford.  Chairman,  Concerned  Citizens 
Political  Action  Committee,  9226  Katy  Free- 
way, St.  110,  Houston,  Texas  77024. 

Mcmtgomery  Want  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Peter  T. 
Jones,  Treastuer,  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co., 
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Inc.   Political   Action   Committee.    1    Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza,  Chicago.  Illinois  60671. 

Mountain  Fir  Lumber  Company,  Richard 
P.  Cornish.  Chairman,  Mountain  Fir  Political 
Committee,  St.  616.  3000  Market  St.,  N.W, 
Bomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois  60671. 

NL  Industries.  Richmond  W.  Unwln, 
Chairman.  NL  Executives  Voluntary  Non- 
partisan Political  Fund.  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,    New    Yorlc,    New    York    10020. 

NoTgren      Corporation      ( manufacturing 
pneumatic  products).  Milton  E.  Meyer.  Jr.. 
Treasurer.  Uttleton  Committee  for  Political 
I'^lucation.  P.O.  Box  108.  Littleton.  Colorado 
80120,  House. 

North  Pacific  Plywood  Companv  {termi- 
nated PAC  in  1975).  Richard  A.  Johnson. 
President,  North  Pacific  Plywood.  Inc  .  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee.  1649  Dock  Street,  Ta- 
coma.  Washington  98402.  House. 

OUn  Corporation  (chemical  Indastry). 
William  F.  Leonard,  Chairman.  Olin  Execu- 
tives Voluntary  Non-Partlsan  Political  Fund. 
120  Long  Ridge  Road.  Stamford,  Connecti- 
cut 06906,  House  and  Senate. 

Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  D  Y.  DeYounp. 
Chairman,  Good  Oovemment  Fund,  Rm.  891. 
77  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco.  California  94106. 
House  and  Senate. 

Pacific  Lighting  Corp..  W.H  Landon.  Chair- 
man. Pacific  Lighting  Political  Assistance 
Committee.  720  West  8th  St..  Los  Angeles. 
California  90017.  House  and  Senate. 

Pan  American  World  Airways.  Smari  O. 
Tipton.  Chairman,  Pan  Am  Political  Action 
Committee,  1800  K  St..  N.W..  St.  900.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006,  Hou.se  and  Senate. 

The  PiUsbury  Company,  Earle  O.  Brooks, 
Treasurer,  Active  Citizenship  Program,  r  o 
The  Pillsbury  Company.  608  Second  Avenue, 
South,  Minneapolis.  Minne.sota  55402. 

Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Olen  R.  Stevens. 
Chairman,  Producers  Good  Government 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  1832.  Fresno.  California 
93717. 

Pullman  Inc.,  Donald  J.  Morfee.  Chairmin, 
Pullman  Employees  Good  Government  P\ind, 
200  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60604.  House  and  Senate. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railrood-s,  Georye 
E.  Bailey.  Treasurer.  Frisco  Employees  Com- 
mittee for  Good  Government.  1023  Frisco 
Building,  906  Olive  Street,  St  Loui.-i,  Missouri 
63101,  House  and  Senate. 

Seaboard  Coastline  (railroad),  H.  W.  Mar- 
tens, Treasurer,  Special  Projects  Group.  500 
Water  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32202. 
House  and  Senate. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  (pharmaceuticals). 
Clifford  C.  David,  Treasurer.  Smith  Kline 
Voluntary  Nonpartisan  Political  Fund.  150<J 
Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  Penn.^yl- 
vanla  19101,  House  and  Senate. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co .  F.  Fred 
Christie.  Chairman.  Federal  Cltizen.slup  Re- 
sponsibility Group.  2244  Walnut  Giove  Ave  . 
Rosemead,  California  91770,  Hou.=«  and  Sen- 
ate. 

Southern  Railway.  Arnold  B  McKlnnon, 
Chairman.  Southern  Railwav  Tax  Eligible 
Good  Government  Fund.  House.  Senate  and 
Presidential. 

Southern  Railway  Good  Government  Fund. 
920  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005. 
House.  Senate  and  Presidential. 

Southwest  Forest  Industrie.s.  Inc  .  E.J 
Wren,  Chairman,  Southwest  Better  Govern- 
ment Committee,  P.O.  Box  7548.  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85001,  House  and  Senate 

Sun  Oil  Company,  Robert  W.  Donahue. 
Chairman.  SunPAC.  240  Radnor-Chester 
Road,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania  19087. 

Texaco,  Inc  ,  Carl  B.  Davld.son,  Chairman. 
Texaco  Employees  Political  Involvement 
Committee,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
New  York  10017. 

Texas  Instruments  (electronics).  William 
J  Roche.  Chairman,  Constructive  Citizen- 
ship Program,  P.O.  Box  155.  Richardson, 
Texas  75080,  House  and  Sena-e 
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TRW,  Inc.,  J.  T.  Gorman,  Chairman.  TRW 
Good  Government  Fund.  2355S  Euclid  Ave- 
nue. Cleveland,  Ohio  44117. 

Union  Oil  Coimpany  of  California,  H.  P. 
Shawlee,  Chairman,  Political  Awareness 
Fund.  Rm.  M-01.  461  S.  Boylston  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  California  90017.  House  and  Senate. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  P.  E.  Barnett. 
Chairman.  The  Fund  for  Effective  Govern- 
ment, St.  3100— 3l8t  Floor.  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  New  York  10022,  House  and  Sen- 
aiv. 

Union  Planters  Corp..  William  B.  Rudner, 
Chairman.  Union  Planters  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs.  P  O  Box  3324,  Memphis. 
Tennessee  38103 

United  States  Steel  Corp  .  William  G. 
Whyte.  Chairman,  US.  Steel  Employees  Good 
Government  Fund.  1625  K  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

Universal  Oil  Products.  Robert  Baratta. 
Chairman,  Universal  Oil  Products  Employees 
Political  Action  Fund.  Ten  UOP  Plaza,  Des 
Plalnes.  Illinois  60016. 

Utah  International  (construction),  Robert 
M.  Haynie.  Chairman,  1974  Committee  for 
Re.sponsible.  Government  (non-parttsan) , 
220  Bash  Street.  Rm.  1016,  San  Francisco. 
California  94104,  House  and  Seriate. 

Wellman  Industries,  Jack  W.  Belshaw. 
Chairman.  Wellman  Industries  Tax  Eligible 
Good  Government  Fund.  P  O.  Drawer  188, 
Johnsonvllle.  South  Carolina  29555. 

Weyerhau.ser  i  forest  products).  W.  John 
DrLscoU.  Chairman,  Tlxe  Hanson  P\nid.  W- 
2191  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul.  Mln- 
iie?oia  55101,  House  and  Senate. 

Elsie  Palo.  Treasurer.  Tlie  Tacoma  Fund. 
2525  Soutii  S.-iaih.  Federal  Way.  Washington 
98002,  House.  Senate  and  Presidential. 

Wheelabrator-Frye.  Inc  .  Michael  D.  Dliig- 
mau.  Chairman.  Committee  for  Sensible 
Government.  ••  o  Wheel abra tor-Pry e.  Inc.. 
Liberty  Lane.  Hampton.  New  Hampshire 
0!842. 

Wilson  &  Co..  Inc  .  M  Lee  Blsliop,  Chair- 
man, Active  Cltlzen.ship  Companv  Fund.  4545 
North  Lincoln  Blvd  ,  Oklahoma  Cltv.  Okla- 
homa 7:1105,  Hou.se  and  Senate. 

Winn-Dixie  Stfires.  Inc  .  Theron  H.  Moss. 
Chairman,  Southeastern  Good  Government 
Comni  ,  HO  Box  B,  J:ick.sonvilie.  Florida 
32203 

PoLmcAi.  Action  Committees  AFFU-iATtn 
With  Single  Financial  Institutions 

ftUtRAL    CANDIDATES    CONTRIBUTED    TO    IN     1975 
(HOrSB.   SENATE.    PRESIDENTIAL) 

Affiliated  Institution,  Committee  Name  and 
.\ddress ; 

American  Fletcher  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Frank  T.  Millis.  Chairman,  Hoosler 
Good  Government  Committee.  101  Monu- 
ment Circle.  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46277, 
Hou.se  and  Senate. 

American  General  Insurance  Company, 
George  F.  Reed,  Chairman,  American  Gen- 
eral Political  Action  Committee,  2727  Allen 
Parkway,  Houston,  Te.tas  77019,  House  and 
Senate. 

Bank  of  Hawnii.  F  Rov  Doulton,  Chair- 
man, Special  Political  Education  Committee, 
P  O    Box  2900,  Honolulu.  Hiwali  96846. 

CB  &  T  Bancshares,  Inc  ,  James  F.  Blan- 
fhard.  Chairman.  Committee  for  Quality 
Government-F,  PC  Box  120,  1148  Broadway, 
Columbus.  Ohio  31902,  Senate. 

Chemical  Bank.  James  P.  Murphy.  Treas- 
urer, Fund  for  Good  Government.  20  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10005  Hou.se  and 
Senate 

Citicorp.  George  Von  Frank.  Chairman. 
Citicorp  Employees  Vohintary  Poliiical  Fund. 
399  Park  Avenue,  Ne*  York,  New  York  10022. 
House  and  Senate. 

Cilizen-s    Savings    &     Loan.     Anthony     M 
Frank.   Chairman,  Cituens  Savings  Political 
Action    C■olnmm^•e,    7(m)    Murket    Street.    San 


Francisco,     California     B4102,     House     and 
Senate.  " 

City  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
Gilbert  O.  Roeasner,  Chairman,  City  Federal 
Political  Action  Committee,  1141  East  Jer-'ev 
Street,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  07201. 

CNA  Financial  Corp..  WUllam  H.  Perkins 
Jr..  Chairman,  CNA  Employee  Civic  Respon- 
sibility Connnlttee,  CNA  Plai-a.  Chicago  Illi- 
nois 60685,  Senate. 

Crocker  National  Bank  &  Affiliates,  John  P 
Warner.  Chairman.  Crocker's  Individual  Vol- 
untary Investment  in  Citizenship    (CIVIC) 
P.O  Box  54516,  Loe  Angeles,  CalUornla  90051 
Deposit  Guaranty  Corp..  John  P.  Maloney. 
Chairman.  Deposit  Guaranty  Employees  Vol- 
untary  Political   Committee.   P.O.   Box   1200 
Jackson.  Mississippi  39201.  Senate. 

FldeUty  Bank.  Frederick  C.  N.  Littleton 
Chairman,  1200  Committee,  c  o  The  Fidelity 
Building.  St.  1305.  Broad  and  Walnut  Streete, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19109,  House, 
Senate,  and  Presidential. 

Financial  Federation,  Inc.,  Richard  M.  De- 
Smet,  Treasurer,  Finance  Federation  Good 
Government  Committee,  615  South  Flower 
Street,  Loe  Angeles,  California  90017,  House. 
First  Bank  System.  Lloyd  L.  Brandt,  Treas- 
urer. First  Bank  System  of  Minneapolis  Good 
Government  Committee.  1300  First  National 
Bank  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  56480. 
House  and  Senate. 

Sidney  Sieracki,  Treasurer.  First  Bank 
System/North  Dakota  Good  Government 
Program,  c/o  The  First  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  1778,  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota  68501. 

Nels  D.  Turnquist,  Chairman.  First  Bank 
System  South  DakoU  Good  Government 
Program,  P.O.  Box  1308,  141  N.  Main,  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota  57101. 

First  City  National  Bank.  Daniel  E.  Arnold. 
Chairman,  The  National  Good  Government 
Fund.  ?100  First  City  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Houston.  Texas  77002. 

First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta.  S.  D.  Phil- 
lips in.  Treasurer,  Fund  for  Better  Govern- 
ment. First  National  Bank  Tower,  Rm.  541, 
P.O.  Box  4148.  Atlanta,  Georgia  30302. 

First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Maurice  E. 
Fager.  Chairman.  Citizens  for  Good  Govern- 
ment, P.O.  Box  88,  Topeka,  Kansas  66001, 
Senate. 

First  Security  Corporation.  Harold  J.  Steele. 
Chairman.  First  Security  Corp.  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  (First  PAC),  79  South  Main 
St  ,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

First  Tennessee  National  Corp..  Ralph  Col- 
ley,  Treasurer.  Good  Federal  Government 
Committee.  P.O.  Box  84,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
38101,  House  and  Senate. 

First  Union  National  Bank.  F.  Lee  Weaver, 
Chairman.  Commonwealth  Associates'  "F" 
Fund.  One  Jefferson  First  Union  Plaza.  Char- 
lotte. North  Carolina  28288.  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

First  Wisconsin  Corp..  Leon  Lauters.  Chair- 
man. First  Wisconsin  Civic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 777  East  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin 53202. 

Indiana  National  Bank.  C.  O.  Alig.  Jr.. 
Treasurer.  The  R  &  A  Committee.  Agents,  A 
Voluntary  Political  Comm..  One  Indiana 
Square,  Jr601,  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46266. 
Senate. 

Kansas  city  Life  Insurance  Company.  Wil- 
liam E.  Tipton,  President,  Kansas  City  Life 
Employees'  Political  Action  Committee,  Kan- 
sas City  Life  Insurance  Co.,  3520  Broadway, 
Karisas  City.  Missouri. 

Kemper  Insurance  Company.  Harry  A. 
Lansman,  Chairman,  Kemper  Campaign 
Fund.  Long  Grove,  Illinois  60049,  House  and 
Senate. 

Long  Island  Trust  Company,  Wlllard  O. 
Hampton,  Chairman.  Lltco  Good  Govern- 
ment Fund,  c  o  Long  Island  Trust  Company, 
1401  Franklin  Avenue.  Garden  City,  New 
Yorlc  11530,  House. 
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Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp.,  John  B. 
Price,  Jr.,  Chalrm&n.  AasoeiAUon  far  Bopoii- 
Blble  OoTemment.  860  Paik  Afsum,  Mew 
York,  New  York  lOOaa.  Boom  uad  Banate. 

Maryland  Casaalty  Oompuiy  (saMUvliloii 
of  American  General  Corp.),  H.  J.  Bremor- 
man,  Jr.,  Chalmutn,  Maroo  Oooimlttee  for 
Effective  Fedena  Government.  Bm.  48,  8010 
Keswick  Road.  Baltimore,  lUrf\BDA  31811. 

MeUon  Bank,  Charles  B.  Jaivett,  Jr.,  ClMUr- 
man,  514  Committee,  P.O.  Box  1603S,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania  isa44.  Home  ftnd  Ben- 
ate. 

Merchants  National  Bank  &  Tnist  Com- 
pany, Donald  W.  TanseUe.  Chairman,  Mer- 
chants Committee  for  Campaign  Contrfbu- 
tions,  11  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46204,  House  and  Senate. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  ft  Smith,  Inc., 
Charles  Terrana,  Chairman,  Effecttve  Gov»n- 
ment  Assoc.,  c/o  Merrill  I>ya<^,  Fierce,  Fen- 
ner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  166  Broadway-One  Liberty 
Plaza.  New  York,  New  York  10006.  Senate. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Gerald  Oldwltr,  Chairman,  CCHnmlttee  for 
Responsible  Government. 

Irving  Koppel,  Chairman,  Committee  for 
Effective  Legislation,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
St.  2940,  Chicago,  Illinois  00801. 

George  L.  White,  Chairman.  Metropolitan 
Employees,  PollMcal  Participation  Fund,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010. 

MItcheU  Hutchlns.  Inc..  Mlcliael  C.  Pas- 
tena.  Treasurer,  Mitchell  Hutchlns  Voluntary 
PoUUcal  Fund,  c/o  MItcheU  Hutchlns.  Inc., 
One  Battery  Park  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 

10004.  House. 

Paine,  Webber,  Inc..  Michael  A.  Taylor, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Paine  Webber  Fund  for 
Better  Government,  Paine.  Webber.  Jackson 
&  Curtis.  140  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 

10005.  House  and  Senate. 

Redwood  Bancorp.  Byron  W.  Leydeck^-, 
Chairman.  Committee  for  Besponslble  Gov- 
ernment, 735  Montgomery  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  94111.  House  and  Senate. 

Seattle  First  National  Bank.  J.  K.  Brennan, 
Trea.surer,  First  Associates-National.  P.O. 
Box  3583,  Seattle,  Washington  B8124.  House, 
Senate  and  PresIdentlaL 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  John  J. 
Duffy.  Chairman,  Security  Pacific  Active 
Citizenship  Today  Committee,  P.O.  2087-TA 
(mall  code  H-29-1),  Los  Angeles,  California 
90051. 

Smith  Barney  &  Company,  Jack  L.  BIll- 
hardt.  Treasurer,  SB  Better  Oovernment 
Committee,  1345  Avenue  Of  the  Americas, 
49th  Floor,  New  York,  New  Y<M:k  10019,  Sen- 
ate and  Presidential. 

Southern  Arizona  Bank  &  Trust.  H.  B. 
Venekue,  Chairman,  Good  Government  Club, 
150  North  Stone  Avenue,  Tucson.  Arizona 
85701.  House. 

Tl  Corporation  (PAC  terminated  In  1975). 
William  J.  Fltzpatrlck,  Treasurer,  TIcor  Ex- 
ecutives Fund,  433  South  ^rlng  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90013,  Senate. 

Tnist  Company  of  Georgia,  Edward  P. 
Gould,  Chairman,  Good  Government  Group, 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  P.O.  Box  4418, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302,  House,  Senate  and 
Presidential. 

TJtica  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Victor  T. 
Ehre,  Chairman,  Insurance  Executive  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee,  179  Stafford  Avenue, 
Waterville,  New  York  13480,  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

Valley  National  Bank  of  Arizona,  Gilbert 
F.  Bradley,  Chairman,  VNB  Good  Govern- 
ment Committee,  P.O.  Box  71,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona 85001. 

Waccamaw  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  L.  B.  Bowers. 
Chairman,  Waccamaw  Bank  tt.  Trust  Co. 
Public  Affairs  Fund,  306  S.  Madison  Street, 
WhitevlUe,  North  Carolina  28472. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company,  James  K.  Dobey, 
Chairman.  Employees  for  Good  Oovemment, 
420  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia B4104. 


(PAC  terminated  in  1875) .  James  K.  Dobey, 
CbataaaD,  Good  Uovemment  Committee, 
410  Montgomery  Street.  San  Rancisco,  Cali- 
fornia M104,  Senate. 


BTTsnrass     Pouncai.     Action     Committees 
AwiUATB)  With  Natton ai.  AssocianoifB 

FEDEE&L    candidates    CONTHIBUTED   TO    IN    lB7fi 
(BOVSX,  SENATE,  FaBSmENTIAI.) 

Affiliated  Aasodatiou  Committee  Name  and 
Address: 

Airline  Pilots  Assoc.  International,  John  J. 
CDonneU.  Chaimiaa.  Airline  Pilots  Assoc. 
Political  Action  Ootnmlttee,  1825  Maosachu- 
setts  Ave.  N.W..  Washington.  D.a  90036. 

American  Footwear  Industries  Assoc.,  John 
V.  McDonald,  Chairman.  Footwear  Industry 
Political  Action  Committee.  1611  N.  Ken: 
St.,  Suite  900,  Arlington,  Vir^nla  22209. 

American  Gas  Assoc.,  Endlcott  Peabody. 
Chairman,  Gas  Employees  Political  Action 
Committee.  P.O.  Box  2702,  Washington,  D.C. 
20013,  House,  Senate,  and  PresidenUal. 

American  Hotel  and  Motel  Assoc.,  Karl 
Eltel,  Vice  Chairman,  American  Hotel  Motei 
Political  Action  Committee,  888  Seventh 
Avemue,  New  Yorlc.  New  York  10019,  House, 
Senate  and  Presidential. 

American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Assoc  John  Sadler,  Chairman,  Amolcan 
Imported  AutooMbUe  Dealers  Assoc.,  Political 
Action  Ooimnlttee,  1129  aoth  St..  N.W.. 
S\ilte  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  House 
and  Senate. 

American  International  Trade  Assoc. 
Charles  H.  Dalldorf,  Treas.,  Trade  PoUtical 
Affairs  Committee,  P.O.  Box  6231,  Orand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  New  York  10017, 
House  and  Senate. 

American  Meat  Institute,  A.  Dewey  Bond, 
Chairman.  The  Meat  Industry  Political 
Action  Committee,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington.  Virginia  22209,  Senate. 

American  National  Cattlemen's  Assoc.,  J. 
Evan  Qouldlng,  Treasurer,  Cattlemen's 
Action  Legislative  Fund,  P.O.  Box  284,  Den- 
ver. CoUnttdo  80201,  House,  Senate  and  Presi- 
denUal. 

American  Optometrlc  Assoc.,  W.  Judd 
Chapman,  OJ3.,  Chairman,  American  Op- 
tometrlc Assoc.  Political  Action  Comm., 
1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  St.  206,  Washingttm. 
D.C.  20036.  House  and  Senate. 

American  Podiatry  Assoc..  Irvln  O.  Kanat, 
DJ>.M..  Treasurer,  Podiatry  Political  Action 
Comm.,  30  Chevy  Chase  Circle,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30018,  House  and  Senate. 

American  Public  Transit  Assoc.,  Herbert 
Scheuer,  Chairman.  APTA-PAC,  1100  17th 
Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20038,  House 
and  Senate. 

American  Betail  Federation,  Lloyd  Hackler, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Retail  Political  Action 
Comm.,  1616  H  St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

American  Society  of  Executives.  McHiilmer 
B.  Doyle,  Co-Chalrman,  Effective  Govern- 
ment Group,  1101  16tb  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036,  House  and  Senate. 

American  Trucking  Assoc,  M.  M.  Gordon, 
Chairman,  Truck  Operators'  Non-Partlsan 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  12006,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005,  House  and  Semite. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  Plillip 
Abrams,  President,  Merit  Shop  Action  Com- 
mittee, 6482  Sllgo  MIU  Road,  Takoma  Park, 
Maryland  20012,  House  and  Senate. 

Associated  Equipment  Distributors,  Robert 
G.  Arnold,  Chairman,  Construction  Equip- 
ment Political  Action  Committee,  St.  1010, 
1101  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005, 
House  and  Senate. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America. 
Martin  R.  Matich,  Chairman.  Committee  for 
Action,  P.O.  Box  519,  Bellevue.  Washing- 
ton 98009.  House  and  Senate. 

Raymond  Van  Busldrk,  Treasurer,  Con- 
struction Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  120,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50301,  Hoi.se  and  Senate. 


A.  M.  Gallup.  Treasurer,  Construction  In- 
dustry Political  Education  Committee,  144 
Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mlssoiui 
63108,  House  and  Senate. 

Donald  D.  Wood.  Treasurer.  Vermont  Con- 
struction Industry,  Political  Action  Comm., 
Box  438,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont  05819, 
House  and  Senate. 

J.  Albert  Riley,  Chairman,  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  St.  Louis  Political  Com- 
mittee, 2301  Hampton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 63139. 

Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  Frank  K.  WooUey,  Chairman, 
Our  United  Republic  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, 2111  Enco  Drive,  St.  N-615,  Oakbrook. 
Illinois  60521. 

Association  of  American  Publishers,  Leo 
N.  Albert,  Treasurer,  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Political  Action  Comm.,  St.  480,  1707 
L  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  House 
and  Senate. 

AssodatlMi  of  Contract  School  Bus  Opera- 
tors, Blllle  I.  Reynolds,  Treasurer,  Non-Partl- 
san Ttanqxntatlon  Committee,  P.O.  Box  324. 
Fairfax,  Virginia  32030,  House  and  Senate 

Boating  Information  Council,  Edward  T. 
MItcheU.  caialrman.  Boating  Infotmatlon 
Council  Political  Action  Comm.,  1300  17th  St.. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036,  House  and 
Senate. 

The  Carpet  and  Bug  Institute.  Inc.,  F.  E. 
Masland.  HI.  Chairman.  Carpet  and  Rug  In- 
dustry Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  2048. 
Dalton.  Georgia  30720. 

Convenient  Industries  of  An»erlca.  Inc.. 
Rotiert  T.  Johnson.  Chairman-Trustee,  Food 
Operators  Political  Action  Trust,  981  South 
Third  St..  Louisville.  Kentucky  40203,  House 
and  Senate. 

Cotton  Warehouse  Assoc,  of  America,  Sam 
HoUIs,  Co-Chalrman,  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, P.O.  Box  1782,  Memphis.  Tennessee 
38101,  House  and  Senate. 

DlfitUled  Spirits  Council  of  the  UjS.,  Inc. 
Malcolm  E.  Harris,  Chairman,  Distilled  Spirits 
Public  Affairs  Comm..  1300  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

freight  Forwarders  Institute,  David  J. 
Suplno,  Chairman,  Part  IV  freight  Forward- 
ers Political  Action  Comm.,  2000  K  St..  N.W.. 
St.  552.  Washington.  D.C.  30006,  House  and 
Senate. 

Frozen  Food  Institute,  Wniiam  E.  Lamble, 
Chairman,  Freezers  Political  Action  Comm.. 
901  South  Carey  St..  Baltimore.  Marylanu 
21223,  House  and  Senate. 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Assoc, 
Inc.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  Chairman,  Gen- 
eral Aviation  Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O. 
Box  19121,  St.  1216,  Washington,  D.C.  2C036, 
House  and  Senate. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Assoc,  of  the  VS.  and 
Canada,  James  E.  Hatfield.  Chairman,  Gla.ss 
Bottle  Blowers  Assoc,  Political  Education 
League,  608  E.  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  Penn- 
sylvania 19063,  House  and  Senate. 

Machinery  Dealers  National  Assoc,  Richard 
L.  Stxidley,  Treas.,  Machinery  Dealers  Politi- 
cal Action  Comm.,  1400  20th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  House  und  Senate. 

Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Arthur 
Coplon,  Chairman,  Menswear  Public  Affairs 
Comm.,  R.D.  #1,  New  H<^>e,  Pennsylvania 
18938,  House  and  Senate. 

Metals  Building  Dealers  Assoc,  Dale  Can- 
non, Chairman.  Metal  Building  Industry  Po- 
litical Action  Comm.,  1406  Third  National 
Bldg.,  Dajrton,  Ohio  46403,  House  and  Senate. 

Mobile  Home  Manufactarers  Assoc,  John 
F.  TTasle,  Chairman,  MoMle  Home  Action 
Comm.,  P.O.  Box  213,  14660  Lee  Road, 
ChantiUy,  Virginia  22021,  House  and  Senate. 

National  Assoc,  of  Broadcasting,  ^lenoer 
Denison,  Executive  Director,  TV  ft  Radio  Po- 
Utical Action  Comm.,  1771  N  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036,  House  and  Senate. 

National  Assoc,  of  Chain  Drugstores,  Rob- 
ert J.  Bolger,  Chairman,  Chain  Drugstores 
Political  Action  Comm..  1911  Jefferson  Davis 
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Highway,    #504.    Arlington.    V"irga;ia    22202, 
House  and  S«nat«. 

National  Assoc,  of  Chemical  Distributors, 
William  K.  tiane.  Chairman,  Chemical  Dls- 
rriiiutors  Political  Action  Comm..  1406  Third 
Nniional  Bldg.,  Dayton.  Ohio  45402,  House 
i>i:cl  Senate. 

NKaoiml  Assoc,  of  Home  Builders.  Leon  B. 
Weiner.  Chairman,  Builders  Political  Cam- 
paign Comm.,  Box  6238,  Northwest  Station, 
WaluiiKto!'..  D.C.  20015.  House  and  Senate. 

National  Assoc,  of  Motor  Bus  Owners.  V.  L. 
MicidJeton.  Chairman.  Bas  Industry  Public 
Aifrtirs  Comm..  P.O.  Box  2u22.  Washington. 
DC  20013.  House  and  Senate. 

Nuional  .'Vs.soc.  of  Realtors,  Chester  Sud- 
brack.  Jr..  Chairman,  Realtors  Political  Ac- 
tion Comm.,  155  East  Superior  St  ,  Chicago, 
Illuiuls  60611.  House  and  Senate. 

l.oniue  E.  Martin,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Ala- 
bama Realtors  Political  Education  Comm  . 
660  Adams  Ave.,  Montgomery.  Alabama  3611 1. 
House  and  Senate. 

Melvin  L.  Mould,  Chairman,  California 
Real  Estate  Political  Action  Comm..  505 
aiiHt  to  Place.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90020,  House. 

FYanic  K.  Halley,  Jr..  Chairman,  Real  Es- 
tate Political  Education  Comm..  P.O.  Box 
i830.  Baltimore,  Maryland  21208.  House  and 
t*t*!iate 

Russell  Orinde,  Treasurer.  Minnesota  Real 
Tstate  Political  Education  Comm  .  2911  East 
42nd  St..  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55405.  House. 

Stiinley  L.  Protsche.  Trea.surer.  Nebraska 
Real  Estate  Political  Action  Comm  .  1620  M 
St..  Suite  6.  Lincoln.  Nebraska  68508.  Hou.si- 
and  St-nate. 

B  C  Parker,  Cliairman  Nurili  Carolina 
Rfrti  K-tate  Poll'icrtl  Ac'iun  Comm  .  PO.  Box 
H.iiid.  Greensboro.  NC.  27410,  House  and 
Senate. 

Allen  D.  Herhold.  Secretat'.  -Treasurer,  Ore- 
i  Ml  Real  Estate  Political  Acrlon  Comm.,  4089 
Onkman  .St.,  South  Salem.  Oregon  97302. 
House  and  Senate. 

Dale  L.  Miller,  Campaign  Coordinator.  Vlr- 
Hinin  Real  E.state  Political  Education  Comm  . 
PO.  Box  401,  Richmond.  Virginia  23203, 
House  and  Senate. 

William  Mudge,  E\ecntne  Vice  President. 
Rt-al  Estate  Political  Action  Committee  or 
Washington.  PO.  Box  18,t.  Olympla.  Wash- 
ington 98507. 

National  Assoc-  of  Retail  Druggists.  Ken- 
neth Q.  Mehrle.  Chairman.  National  Assoc. 
ot  Pharmacists  Political  Action  Committee, 
r  O.  Box  29.  Park  Ridge.  Illinois  60068. 

National  As,soc.  of  Retail  Grocers,  Glenn 
.1  Queen,  Cl\alrmun.  Retail  Grocers  Political 
.\ction  Comm..  20i)0  Spring  Road,  Ouk  Broolv, 
Illinois  60521. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assoc  .  Wil- 
liam E.  Hancock.  Jr..  Chairman.  Dealers  Elec- 
tion Action  Coinm..  1640  We-.tp.'ir'r-.  Drive 
MiLe^n.  Virginia  22101. 

National  Automotive  Dealtrs  A^soc..  Sam 
H,  White.  Chairman,  Comm.  of  Autoniotive 
Retailers.  P.O.  Box  19169,  Wasliington,  DC 
•J'>036.  House  and  Senate. 

National  Cable  TelevLsion  A.ssoo  Alfred 
R.  Stern,  Chairman.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision. Political  Action  Comm..  918  Itith  St., 
N  W .  Suite  800.  Wash.n^ton,  DC.  20006, 
House  and  Senate. 

National  Canners  Assoc,,  Jerome  R  Oiila, 
Treasurer,  Canners  Ptiblic  Affairs  Comm. 
15205  Rockport  Drive,  Silver  Spriis-.  Mary- 
land 20904,  House  and  Senate. 

National  Coel  Assoc.,  Edward  G!ox.  Cliaii- 
man,  Comm.  on  American  Leadership.  P.O. 
Box  19289.  Washington,  DC.  20036,  House 
and  Senate. 

National  Confectioners  As.soc.  of  the  U.S  . 
Richard  L.  Hoffman.  Chalrnaan.  Ooverninein 
Improvement  Group.  P.O.  Box  19094.  Wasli- 
Ington.  DC.  20036,  House  and  Senate 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Michael  Monas,  Treasurer,  Comm  lor  the 
Advancement  of  Cotton,  P  O.  Box  V>-JM2. 
Memphis.   Tennessee   38112,    House. 


National  Education  Assoc.,  John  Ryor, 
Chairman,  National  Education  Assoc.,  Politi- 
cal Action  Comm.  (EPAO).  1201  16th  St., 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  House  and 
Senate. 

Don  Pierce.  Chairman.  EPAC,  Room  609, 
225  East  Broad  St  .  Coiumbius,  Ohio  43216, 
Senate. 

Donna  Cobb.  Chairperson.  EPAC,  212  NE 
19th  St..  Moore  Oklahoma  73160,  House  and 
Senate. 

National  Forest  Products  Asstx'  .  Ru.ssell 
J.  Hogue,  Chairman.  Forest  Products  Politi- 
cal Action  Comm  ,  1619  Ma.s.sachu.setts  Ave.. 
N.W..  Room  729.  Washington,  DC.  20036, 
House  and  Senate 

National  Home  F'urnishing  .^-•so(     .ShelUon 
I.  London.  Trea.s  .  Home  Furnlshliii;  Political 
Action  Comm..  1025  Vermont  Ave  .  N.W..  St 
1002.    Washington.    DC.    2000,=;,    House    and 
Senate. 

National  Realty  Comm..  Lane  Meltzer. 
Chairman.  National  Realtv  Political  Action 
Comm.,  230  Park  Ave  ,  New  York.  New  York 
10017 

National  Restaui-ant  As.soc..  Don  A.  Dlanda, 
Chairman,  California  Restaurant  Informa- 
tion League.  448  South  Hill  Street,  612,  Los 
Angeles.  California  9u013,  Hou.se  and  Senate 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  An- 
drew Hare,  Chairman,  Employees  Right  Cam- 
paii^n  Comm.,  8316  Arlington  Boulevard.  St. 
600.  Fairfax,  Virginia  22038. 

-National  Rural  Electric  Coop  A.s,soc..  Robert 
D.  Partridge.  Treas..  Action  Comm.  for  Rural 
Electrification,  P.O.  Box  19066,  Washington. 
DC.  20036.  House  and  Senate. 

Jamos  Golden,  Chairman,  Colorado  Ad-,o- 
caies  for  Rural  Electrification,  P.O.  Box  16427, 
Denver,  Colo  80211,  House  and  Senate. 

Earl  L.  King,  Treas..  Iowa  Action  Comm 
for  Rural  Electrification.  4101  73rd  St  .  Ur- 
bandale.  Iowa  50322,  House  and  Senate. 

Glenn  O.  Lovi^.  Treas  ,  Low  Cost  Electric 
Energy  Comm.  R  R.  .rl,  BoonevlUe.  Iowa 
50038,  House  and  Senate. 

John  Stlerwalt,  Treat.  Indiana  Friends  of 
Rural  Electrillcailon.  R  R.  ^l.  Ciosporl,  In- 
diana 4743,1,  Hou.se  and  Senate. 

Kenneth  L.  Erlck.son.  Treas  .  Kansas  Action 
Committee  for  Rural  Kleclritlcation,  509  Lo- 
cust St.,  Wamego.  Kaii.^.as  66547,  House. 

Wilson  Palmer,  Chairman,  Speak  Up  for 
Rural  Electrlhcation.  PO  Box  18383,  IajuI-- 
ville,  Kentuckv  40218.  House  and  Senate. 

Franklin  R  .Stork.  Treas.  Mi.ssourl  Action 
Comm.  for  Rural  Electriticalloii.  2722  East 
McCarty  St..  Jef.erson  City.  Mi.s.s,ouri  65101, 
House, 

Hobsou  Walls.  Treas.,  Mississippi  Action 
Comm.  for  Rural  Electrification.  P.O.  Box 
8101.  Jacket, n.  Mi  si.ssippl  :19304,  House  and 
Senate. 

Ann  S.  Currew.  Clialiperson,  Rural  Electric 
.Action  Program.  PO.  Box  1495— St  911. 
Raleigli.  North  C"aroliiia  27602.  Hou.se  and 
Senate. 

Barbara  Jn^k,  Assistant  Secretary-Treas., 
Ohio  .\clioii  Conun  for  Rural  Electrification, 
P.O.  Box  3628,  4302  Indiaiu.la  .^-.e  .  Columbus, 
Ohio  43214,  Hou.se 

Margaret  Schroeder.  Treas..  Wisconsin  Ac- 
tion Comm  for  Rural  Electrirtcafion,  P.O. 
Box  686,  Madison,  W.  l>con.^in  5.3701.  Hou.se 
and  Senate. 

National  Telephone  Co-op  A.ssoc,.  David  C. 
I'\illarton.  Treas  .  Telephone  Education 
Comm.  Organlzaiion.  14600  C'>bblestoiie 
Drive.  Silver  Sprine  Maryland  20i<(t4.  Hoii.>e 
and  Senate 

National  Tool.  Die  and  Miicliinin^  A.ssuc  . 
Williripi  C>  Hei./ler.  Chuirman  and  Director. 
Tooling  and  Machlnint:  Industrv.  Political 
Action  Comm  PO  Box  6593.  West  Toledo 
Station.  Toledo.  Oluo  43612.  Hoii.se  and 
SeiiPte. 

Pharmaceni  ICHl  ManufaiTorcr-  Assoc.  C 
Jo.seph  Stotler  Ciiairniftii.  Pharmaceutical 
Mamiliicturers  Assoc,  for  Belter  Oovernnieni 
Coinin  .  ll.'iS  l.Sfi  St.,  N.W  .  WashlnB'on.  n  C. 
20O0.5.  Hoii.se  and  .'=!eniari. 


Recording  Industry  Assoc,  of  America, 
Diana  Le*  Greene,  Treas..  Recording  Arts  Po- 
litical Action  Comm.,  1228  Nineteenth  St., 
N.W,  Washington.  DC.  20036,  House  and 
Senate. 

Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors National  Assoc.,  Inc.,  George  Segal. 
Chairman,  Sheet  Metal  &  Air  Conditioning 
Political  Action  Comm.  (SMACPAC),  8224 
Old  Courthouse  Road.  Ty.sons  Corner.  Vienna. 
Va.  22180,  House  and  Senate. 

Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  Earle  C.  Cleniem.s. 
Chairman,  Tobacco  Peoples  Public  Atfair.- 
Comm..  Room  12(X).  1776  K  St..  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington,  DC.   2006,   Hou.se   and   Senate. 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As.soc..  Gregj;  A 
Potviii.  Chairman,  The  Cane  Sugar  Refiners 
Political  Action  Coinin  ,  1001  Connecticut 
Ave..  N.W.,  Suite  610,  Wa^shingt,)!!.  D.C.  20036. 

United  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  As.soc  , 
Copeland  Newbern.  Chairman,  United  Politi- 
cal Action  Comm  (UNIPAC),  1019  19th  St.. 
N.W.,  Wasliington,  DC.  20036. 

US.  Independeni  Telephone  Assoc.  Jack 
McCarthy.  Cliairman,  Communications  Po- 
litical Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  83 — Ben 
Franklin  Station,  Washington,  D.C.  20044. 
House  and  Senate, 


Amkrican  MboicAL  Politic Ai.  Aciio.n 
CoMMrrxEE   (AMPAC) 
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American  Medical  Assoc.  William  L.  Wat- 
son. Director  and  Treasurer.  AMPAC,  P.O. 
Box  449,  Chicago.  Illinois  60680.  House  and 
Senate. 

Keith  Brownsbertcr.  M,D,,  Chairman, 
Alaska  Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  1135 
West  8th  Ave.,  St.  6.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99.501,  House  and  Senate. 

Don  V.  Langston,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Ari- 
zona Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  810 
West  Bethany  Home  Rd..  PhoenLs,  Arizona 
85013,  House  and  Senate. 

Kemal  Kutalt,  M.D.,  Chairman.  Arkansas 
Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  1208,  Fort 
Smith.  Arkansas  72901,  House  and  Senate. 

Sidney  E.  Foster,  M.D.,  Trea.s.,  California 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm..  731  Market 
St.,  San  Franci.sco,  California  94103,  House 
and  Senate. 

Seymour  Slroiigin,  M.D.,  Treas.,  Commit- 
tee lor  Go\erument  Improvement,  2300  Ce- 
dar St.,  Bakersfleld,  California  93301,  Senate. 

Ralph  Mllliken,  M.D..  Treas.,  Los  Angeles 
County  Physicians  Comm.,  Box  30203,  Termi- 
nal Annex,  Los  Angeles,  California  90030. 
House. 

Francis  T.  Candlln,  Tre.i.-;  ,  Colorado  Med- 
ical Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  18188. 
Denver,  Colorado  80218,  House  and  Senate 

John  T.  Mendilio.  M.D.,  Treas.,  Connecticut 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm..  160  St.  Ro- 
nan  Street.  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06511, 
House.  Presidential. 

William  Chin-Lee.  M.D.,  Secrefary-Treaa.. 
District  of  Columbia  Political  Action  Comm., 
c  o  Diplomat  National  Bank,  2033  K  St  . 
N.W,,  Washington,  DC.  20006.  House  luid 
Presidential. 

Francis  C.  Coleman.  M.D.,  Treas.,  Florida 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm..  735  River- 
side Ave.,  P.O.  Box  2371.  Jackson\i!le.  Flor- 
ida 32203,  Hou.se  and  Senate. 

Ernest  C.  Atkins,  M.D.,  Treas..  G'orgi.i 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box 
7053,  Station  C.  Atlanta,  Georgia  M0309, 
House  and  Senate. 

A.  Leslie  Vasconcellos,  M  D.,  Treae..  Ha- 
waii Medical  Political  Action  Comm..  510 
South  Beretanla  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96813,  House  and  Senate. 

Don  W.  Sower,  Treas.,  Idaho  Medical  Po- 
litical Action  Comm.,  407  West;  Bannock, 
Boise.  Idaho  83702,  House  and  Senate. 

Paul  Mahon,  M.D.,  Treas..  Illinois  Medical 
Political  Action  Comm..  55  East  Monroe  St.. 
Si.  3510.  Chicago,  Illinois  60603.  House  and 
Senate. 

Oeoi-^f  M    Hall  v.  Treas,,   ii.diftna  Medical 
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Political  Action  Comm.,  220  Sherland  Build- 
ing, South  Bend,  Indiana  46601,  House,  Sen- 
ate and  Presidential. 

Robert  D.  Whlnery,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Iowa 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box 
1030,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311,  House  and 
Senate. 

Thomas  F.  Taylor.  M.D.,  Chairman,  Kansas 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  1300  Topeka, 
Topeka,  Kansas  66612,  House  and  Senate. 

Carl  Cooper,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Kentucky 
Educational  Medical  Political  Action  Comm., 
3532  Ephralm  McDowell  Dr.,  liOUisville, 
Kentucky  40505,  House  and  Senate. 

D.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Treas..  Louisiana 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  1700 
Josephine  St.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70113, 
House  and  Presidential. 

Joan  Sy,  Treas.,  Maine  Medical  Political 
Action  Comm.,  Mllford  Avenue,  Bingham, 
Maine  04920,  House  and  Senate. 

Francis  C.  Mayle,  M.D  ,  Chairman,  Mary- 
land Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201, 
House,  Senate  and  Presidential. 

Vivian  M.  Purdy,  R.N.,  Treas.,  Bay  State 
Physicians  Political  Action  Comm.,  1414 
Slate  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01109,  House 
and  Presidential. 

Thomas  R.  Berglund,  M.D.,  Chairman, 
Michigan  Doctors  Political  Action  Comm., 
Box  769,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823, 
House  and  Senate. 

Richard  L.  Engwal.  M.D.,  Chairman,  Min- 
nesota Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  825 
South  8th  St.,  Rm.  206,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota 55404,  House  and  Senate. 

John  R.  Young,  Treas.,  Mississippi  Politi- 
cal Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  5229,  Jackson, 
Mississippi  39210,  House  and  Senate. 

E.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D..  Treas.,  Missouri 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  164  W.  Clay- 
ton Road,  Balwin,  Missouri  63011,  House  and 
Senate. 

Donald  R.  Huard,  M.D.,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, MONTPAC,  2  Poly  Drive,  Billings, 
Montana  59102,  House  and  Senate. 

Robert  F.  Shapred,  MJ}.,  Treas.,  Nebraska 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box 
80091,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68.501.  House  and 
Senate. 

Richard  G.  Pugh,  Treas.,  Nevada  Medical 
Political  Action  Comm.,  3660  Baker  Lane, 
Reno,  Nevada  89502,  House  and  Senate. 

Joseph  Jehl,  M.D.,  Treas.,  New  Jersey  Med- 
ical Political  Action  Comm.,  RD  Box  338B, 
Rm.  518,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey  08525,  House 
and  Presidential. 

Louise  B.  Rowdabaugh,  Treas.,  New  Mexico 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  1601  La- 
fayette Driver,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
87106,  House  and  Senate. 

Edward  C.  Roaek,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Empire 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  16, 
Lake  Success,  New  York  11040,  House  and 
Senate. 

Stephen  C.  Morrlsette,  Executive  Director, 
North  Carolina  Medical  and  Political  Action 
Comm.,  222  N.  Person  St.,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27611,  House  and  Senate. 

Robert  L.  Jennings,  MJD.,  Treas.,  North 
Dakota  Comm.  on  Medical  Political  Action, 
P  O.  Box  978,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58501, 
House  and  Senate. 

Paul  A.  Jones.  M.D.,  Treas.,  Ohio  Medical 
Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  5617.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43212,  House  and  Presidential. 

Barbara  Stacy,  Treas.,  Oklahoma  Medical 
Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  18759,  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma  73318,  House  and 
Senate. 

Gene  V.  Bogarty,  Chairman,  Oregon  Medical 
Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  394,  Beaver- 
ton,  Oregon  97005,  House  and  Senate. 

R.  WlUlam  Alexander,  MJD.,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Political  Action 
Comm..  P.O.  Box  295,  Lemoyne,  Pennsylvania 
17043,  House  and  Senate. 

Richard  Perry,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  106 
Francis  St.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02903, 
House  and  Sei^ate. 


C.  Benton  Burns,  Treas.,  South  Carolina 
Political  Action  Comm.,  3325  Medical  Park 
Hoad,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  29203,  House 
and  Senate. 

L.  H.  Williams,  Treas.,  Independent  Medi- 
cine's Political  Action  Comm..  P.O.  Box  646, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37202,  House  and  Senate. 

Robert  G.  Mickey,  Executive  Director, 
Texas  Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  1905 
North  Lamar  Blvd.,  Austin,  Texas  78705, 
House  and  Senate. 

Hoyt  W.  Brewster,  Treas.,  Utah  Medical 
Political  Action  Comm.,  42  South  5th  St., 
East  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102,  House  and 
Senate. 

Orien  V.  Johnson,  Treas.,  Vermont  Educa- 
tional Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  113 
Russel  St.,  Winooski,  Vermont  05404,  Senate 
and  Presidential. 

A.  Epes  Harris,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Treas.,  Virginia 
Medical  Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box 
2939,  Richmond,  Virghiia  23235,  House  and 
Senate. 

Fred  W.  Reebs,  Treas.,  American  Medical 
Political  Action  Comm.,  State  of  Washington, 
444  N.E.  Ravenna  Blvd.  No.  108.  Seattle, 
Washington  98115,  House  and  Presidential. 

Barbara  Werre,  Chairman,  Wisconsin  Phy- 
sicians Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  2595, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53701. 

S.  O.  Smith,  Treas.,  Wyoming  Political  Ac- 
tion Comm.,  P.O.  Drawer  4009,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming  82001,  House  and  Senate, 


Business   PoLrricAL   Action   Committees 
AFnuATED  With  Regional  Associations 

FEDERAL  CANDID.^TES  CONTRIBUTKD  TO  IN   1975 
(HOUSE,    SENATE,    PRESTOENTIAL) 

Affiliated  Association,  Committee  Name 
and  Address: 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors  of 
Wisconsin,  Inc..  William  LaFave,  Chairman, 
Assoc.  Builders  and  Contraw;tors  Political  Ac- 
tion Comm.,  P.O.  Box  2011,  Appleton,  Wis- 
consin 54911,  House. 

Arizona  Cotton  Growers  A.'ssociatlon,  Farm- 
ers Comm.  for  Political  Action,  4139  East 
Brbadway,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85040,  c/o  How- 
ard Wuertz,  Chairman. 

Constructors  Aaeoc.  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Arthiu:  J.  Nicholson,  Chairman,  Assoc, 
for  Political  Education  in  Construction,  525 
vmilam  Penn  Place,  Room  3018,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15219,  House  and  Senate. 

Greater  Houston  Builders  Association,  Ber- 
nle  Efrusy,  Chairman,  Big  50  Political  Action 
Comm.,  P.O.  Box  25259,  Houston,  Texas  77005, 
House  and  Senate. 

TCftTtnaH  Coofieratlve  Council,  Marvin  C. 
Esau,  Chairman,  Political  Action  for  Coopera- 
tive Effectiveness  of  Kansas,  P.O.  Box  395, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas  67051,  Senate. 

Mid- America  Dairymen,  Inc.,  Lloyd  Schae- 
fer,  Chairman,  Agricultural  &  Dairy  Educa- 
tional Political  Trust,  P.O.  Box  1837  S.S.  Sta- 
tion, Springfield,  Missouri  65805,  House  and 
Senate. 

Unaffiliated  Business  Political  Action 
Committee 

federal  candid.ates  contributed  to  in   1975 

(house,  sen.\te,  presidential) 

Committee  Name  and  Address : 

John  M.  Crabtree,  Chairman,  Affirmative 
Political  Action  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  2664,  Palm 
Beach,  Florida  33480,  House. 

Leonard  M.  Ring,  Chairman,  Attorneys 
Congressional  Campaign  Trust,  111  West 
Washington  St..  Chicago,  Illinois  60602, 
House  and  Senate. 

Charles  Nash,  Chairman,  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Political  Action  Comm.  (AUTOPAC),  P.O. 
Box  1028,  Austin,  Texas  78767. 

Joseph  J.  Fanelll,  President,  Business- 
Industry  Political  Action  Comm.  (BIPAC), 
1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006,  House  and  Senate. 

Milton  O.  Rodewald,  Chedrman,  Campaign 
Fund  for  Dealers  Political  Action  Comm.,  417 


North  Main  S', ,  TlilensvlUe,  Wisconsin,  House 
and  Senate. 

Julian  Gyrcia.  Chairman,  CAB  of  New 
Mexico.  St.  202.  Tower  Building,  510  Second 
St.,  N.W..  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87102. 

J.  M.  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Treas.,  Coal  Landowners 
Comm..  P.O.  Box  8384,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
24014,  House  and  Senate. 

Richard  C.  Cunan,  Treas.,  Comm.  on  Agri- 
cultural Policy.  P.O.  Box  3802,  San  Prauclsco. 
California.  941 19,  House  and  Senate. 

Raymond  S.  Tapp,  Chairman,  Comm..  Or- 
ganized for  the  Trading  of  Cotton  (COTCO  i 
St.  460.  1707  L  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036,  House  and  Senate. 

George  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Treas.,  Construction 
Industry  Management  Political  Action 
Comm.,  815  North  Washington  Ave.,  Lansing. 
Michigan  48906,  House  and  Senate. 

Waldo  H.  Burnslde,  Chairman,  D.C.  Comm 
of  Businessmen  to  Assist  Congressional  Can- 
didates, 35  Wisconsin  Circle,  N.W.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20015,  House  and  Senate. 

Edward  M.  Donelan,  Treas.,  D.C.  Dentists 
for  Effective  Government,  1101  17th  St.,  N  W., 
3  1006,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  House  and 
Senate. 

Frank  T  Brumfield,  Chairman,  Delta 
Fund,  P  O.  Box  850,  Cleveland,  Mississippi 
38732,  Jlouse  amd  Senate. 

Edward  T.  Glanz,  Chairman,  Detroit  Piping 
Industry,  Political  Action  Comm.,  14801  West 
8  Mile  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan  48235,  Hou?e 
and  Senate. 

Herbert  A.  Holden,  MJD.,  Chairman,  Family 
Physicians  Political  Action  Comm.,  1740  West 
92nd  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114,  Senate 

Victor  T.  Ehre,  Chairman,  Insurance  Elxecu- 
tives  Political  Action  Comm.,  179  Stafford 
Ave.,  Waterville,  New  York,  13480,  House  and 
Senate. 

W'ylie  A.  Aitken.  Chairman,  Lawyers  and 
Clients  for  Good  Government  of  Orange 
County,  9750  Katella  Ave.,  Anaheim,  Califor- 
nia  92804,    House. 

Thomas  V.  Patton,  Treas.,  The  Loose 
Group.  P.O.  Box  276,  Doravllle,  Georgia  30340. 
House  and  Senate. 

Donald  W.  Tanselle,  Chairman,  Merchants 
Comm.  for  Campaign  Contributions,  11  South 
Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46201. 
House,  Senate  and  Presidential. 

Robert  F.  Lederer,  Treas.,  Nursery  Industry 
Political  Action  Comm.,  200  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005,  House  and  Sen- 
atee. 

Robert  H.  Akers,  Chairman,  Ohio  Contrac- 
t/ors  Political  Action  Comm.,  150  East  Broad 
St.,  St.  400,  Columbus.  Ohio  43215,  House. 

Paul  Wesley,  Chairman.  Political  Action 
Comm.  of  Central  Florida,  P.O.  Box  6014. 
Orlando,  Florida  32803,  House. 

George  Kassabaum,  Chairman,  Political 
Comm.  for  Design  Professionals,  P.O.  Box 
993,  Washington,  D.C.  20044,  House  and 
Senate. 

Ralph  Lewy,  Treas.,  Restaurateurs  Politi- 
cal Action  Comm.,  Room  219,  228  Ncwth  La- 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601,  House  and 
Senate. 

Fred  Solen.  Treas.,  Rosario  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
905.  Portland  Oregon  97207,  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

O;to  Nasser,  Chairman,  Southern  Califor- 
nia Restaurant  Information  League,  448 
South  Mill  St.,  St.  612,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia 90013,  House  and  Senate, 

C.  F.  Muehlbauer,  Treas.,  Southwest  Better 
Government  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  7548,  Phoenix. 
Arizona  85011,  House  and  Senate. 

W.  E.  McKenzle,  Chairman,  Texans  for 
Better  Transportation  Political  Action 
Comm..  301  Vaughn  Building,  Austin.  Texas 
78701.  House  and  Senate. 

W.  T.  Kendal],  Chairman,  Texas  Eastern 
Political  Action  Comm.,  Southern  National 
Bank  Bldg  ,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 

Charles      Goodnight,      Trustee-Chairman, 
Texas  Pood  Service  Poltlcal  Action  Comm., 
P.O.  Box  1651,  Austin,  Texas  78767,  House. 
Robert     H.    Nlckerson,     Chairman,     Utah 
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Council  on  Small  Biislne^  Political  Action 
Coram.,  605  East  17th,  Sail  Lake  Cltv.  Utah 
84105.  Senate. 

PoLiTictL     Action     CoMMimrs     Afttliatfd 
With  Pinancial  Institution  as.sociattons 

F-nrr.AL    CANDIDATES    CONTRISUTED    TO    IN     19-.1 
I  HOUSE,  SENATE,  HRESIDENTLiL  • 

.-vmilated  Association,  Comnilttee  Ni.:i.? 
A'..(X  Address: 

.American  B&iikers  Assoc..  V/llliaiu  A  Gla-.>- 
ford,  Treas.,  Banking  Profed-slonal  PoHtic.il 
Action  Comm,  (BANKPACI .  1611  North 
Kent  St.,  St.  804.  Arlington.  Virginia  22209 
Hou.se  and  Senate. 

June  Berkmeyer.  Treas  .  Florida  Bank  Po- 
litical Action  Comni.  1215  East,  Amelia,  P  C> 
Bo.\  6943,  Orlando.  Florida  32803,  House. 

Gerald  Shadwlck,  Chairman.  Kausas  B;i:ik 
PoUtical  Action  Comm..  P  O.  Box  IIW  Sa- 
lina,  ECansas  67401,  House  and  Sen,iie. 

Burton  P.  AUeu,  Jr..  Trea.s.,  Miiiiieootii 
Bankers  Political  Action  Conmi  .  P.O.  Box 
37233.  MlnneapoU--.  Minr.e^ota  55427  Houm- 
and  Senate. 

Nick  V.  Cavallerl.  Trea-  .  Bar.kers  Acilo;i 
Now  Comm..  22  Ea.~t  Gav  St,  Columbi:^ 
Oluo  43215.  House. 

William  P.  While.  Caairmaiv  Peun  ■  lvai.1 1 
Bankers  Public  AJ.ilis  Ccriun  .  PO.  Bo.\  345. 
Harn-sburtf,  Pfc;.n.-ylvaiii.i.  17108.  Hou.-e  aud 
5>eiiats. 

American  Bai.ke.-s  A-^oc  .  Russell  O 
schlo&steln.  Treas  ,  Action  Coram.  Oer.era: 
Fund,  1218  Third  Avenve,  St.  505,  Sean;e 
'.V:t-,hington  98101.  House  and   Senate. 

Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  William  J 
vVeUh.  Jr.,  Chairman.  Consvmier  Reportiui^' 
and  Collections  Executives  Political  Action 
Comm..  1345  University  Blvd  .  East  LargV' 
Park.  Maryland   20783.  Senate. 

Coi..sumc-r  Bankers  A.-.=oc  .  Edxarcl  S   Ai:a- 
zeen.     Jr.,     Chairman.     Corusumer     Bankers 
A«oc.    Political   Actlcr.   Comm  .    1725   K   St 
N.W  .    Washington.   DC.   20006 

Credit  Union  National  A.^^oc■..  Gar>-  B 
Wolter.  Treas  .  Credit  Union  LegiMlntlve  Ac- 
tion Coiuicil.  PO.  Box  31206,  Blrm.ngliam. 
Alabama  35222,  House  and  Scr.ate. 

Richard  V.  Cleaver.  Chairman.  Ii-dian.^ 
Credit  Union  Political  Action  Comm  ,  PC 
Box  19229.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46219,  House 
nnd  Senate. 

John  A.  Marble.  Tren.e  .  MCU  LefSlathv 
Action  Fund,  PO.  Box  1403,  Fas'  I«::i!:.: 
Michigan  48823  House  and  Sena'e 

Independent  Bankers  As-soc  oi  A!neM(  ., 
Kenneth  J.  Benda,  Chairman  of  Trv.stf-e- 
Independent  Bankers  Political  Action  Comm 
PO.  Box  267,  Sauk  Centre.  Minnesota  56378 
Ho\•,^e. 

Mortgage  Insi-.rance  Companies  i.f  .^n-^r- 
<ca,  John  Home,  Cliairman,  Mort<;a|,re  li- 
surance  Political  Action  Comm  .  1730  Rhod" 
I-sland  Ave.,  N.W,  Washineton.  DC  20036 
Hou.se  and  Senate 

National    Assoc,    of    Casualtv    ai.d    Surt".- 
Asfents,     William     C.      Russell,     Chairmar 
NACSA   Political   Action   Comm  ,    5225    Wl<- 
con-^in  .V/e..  NW.,  St.  302.  Washiit^toii    DC 
20015,  House  and  Senate. 

National  Assoc,  of  Independent  Ii-.surers 
Roy  Pair,  Chalrm.an.  Indepei.dent  Ir.-vranoe 
.\gent3.  Political  Action  Comm.  PO.  Box 
3241.  Birmingham,  Alabani.\  3520,=,.  House 
and  Senate. 

Arthur  W.  Bishop.  Chairman  Indepei.den' 
lasurance  Agents  Political  Action  Comm 
P  O.  Box  56454.  Atlanta,  Georgia  30343.  Hoii-^ 
E.  Robert  Zenke,  Chairman.  Connecticut 
Aaeuts  Political  Action  Comm  .  Room  201 
38  Woodland  St.  Hartford  Connectiou: 
06105.  House  and  Senate. 

National  Assoc,  of  Insurance  A^-ent^    l!;c 
Robert    V.    McGowan.    Chairman.    America  . 
Insurance  Men's  Political  Action  Comm  .  151 ! 
K  St  ,  N.W.  St..  622,  Washlnj:foi..  DC    200*. 5 
Hous»  and  Senate. 

National  Assoc,  of  Life  Underwriter  .  Au-- 
tm  Adktnaon.  Executive  Director.  Li'e  Under- 
wT'.'crs    Poif.»i/'s.!    Af'tion    Cnrt-.tp.      '  f  UP.1C  ■  . 


K  St.,  N.W.,  St.  622,  Washln^on,  DC   20005, 
Hoiise  and  Senate. 

Richard  H.  Hill,  Chairman,  Life  Under- 
writers Political  Action  Comm. — Texas,  404 
San,  Jacinto  Building,  Austin,  Texas  78701, 
Senate. 

National  Assoc,  of  Mutual  Insurance 
Agents,  George  A.  Kramer,  Jr..  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Agents  Political  Action  Comm.,  425 
13th  St.,  N.W..  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20004, 
House  and  Senate. 

National  Savings  and  Loan  League.  Richard 
C.  Lawton.  Trea-s.,  National  League  Po'.itioal 
Action  Comm  .  PO.  Box  643.  McLean,  Vir- 
ginia 22101.  Honse  and  beiiaic-, 

William  B  Ross.  Chairman,  Cemurj  Club, 
9800  S.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  1.0s  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia P0045.  Hou'-e.  Senate  and  Presidentia: 

Robert  L  Clark.  Ire.i.s.,  Savings  .Vssoc  Pub- 
lic AfTai.-s  Co.mm.  of  Michigan.  Box  11124 
Lan-lnc.  Michigan  48902,  House  and  Senatt 

John  W  Ra.ser.  Chairman.  Savings  Banker, 
Noi.-PHrii.~an  Political  Action  Comm  .  PC 
Box  3871.  Grand  Central  Station.  New  Yctk 
New  \'ork  10017.  House  and  Senate 

Carl  c  Hei.-ter.  Executive  Trustee.  S.ivlr.gs 
a:  Loan  Political  Action  Comm.  of  Ohio.  PO 
Box  8771.  State  St.  Station.  Coltmbiis,  Ohio 
43215.  House  and  Senate. 

Robert    B     Rosenberger,    Secretary-Trcfi'^ 
Ptiblir  Affairs  Comm.  of  Savings  .\s.soclatlon-.. 
PO       Box     797,     Harn-.bur«;.      P.-nnsvivanla 
17108 

Lb  Lfayuf  i,.f  Saving.,  A-,-oclatloiis.  .7oh;i 
P.  pHrr>-.  Treas  .  Savings  Assoc  PoUtical  Elei  - 
uons  Comm.  P.O.  Box  5601.  Wa.-.hiiigt.  1, 
DC.  20016.  House  and  Senate. 

Warren  Hill.  Treas  ,  Saviui;,  As.^oc  Piilitical 
Ac'iun  Comm.  P.O  Box  221.  Faiuvood.  Nov 
Jersey  07023    Senate 

L  S.  Iea,;';e  ol  Savings  A.s-oclationw.  Wes- 
ley J.  Bahr,  Treas  .  Savlng.s  Assoc.  Political 
AcHo.M  Crtiini  PC.  Box  531.  Hempsiead.  NeA 
Y   rl^   n5,si.  House  and  Sera'e 


L'\.A»riia.vrE.o  Financl\l   Ls^iiil  iio.n 

POLrrUAL   AtTIO.S    CoMMtrittS 

r«nr::.<L    CANUJD.VTF.S    CONl-RIBfTEo    TO    IN      1M7., 

I  HOl-Si.-.    StNvTE,    PRESIDENTlAt.  I 

Committee  Jiame  and  addre.'s: 

D.  W,  Gilmore,  Chairman.  In.suranct-  Prbli 
Affairs  Coimcil,  176  W.  Jack--on  Blvd  ,  Si 
1859A.  Chicago.  IlliMoi."  60604. 

A  K  E-htnaii  &  P  E.  Pearce.  Co-Chairmcri. 
Securities  Industry  Campaign  Comm  .  St  90O. 
S'-'Uthc'rn  BIdg  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  2(.>00.'i. 
Ho;i~f  and  :Senate. 

\\:\\'..i:\\  .7  McAull.»re.  Jr.  Tref.s  .  Title  In- 
d .-trv  Political  Action  Comm,  1828  L  Si  , 
NW.  St  3U.J  Was.'iinpton  DC  200.36.  Hon.st- 
.ii'i;!  -Senate. 

L-\b'>r    >)oliticul  eommittcix   hy   name  oj 

comnutee    (a/nitaUd    '<nion) 

IRtut.rted  cash  on  hand  December  31.  1975 1 

IMOLSIRIAL    I'.MONS     (OTHFR    THAT,-    1K\MSTXRS> 

Am.alvfnnmted  iHitndry  Workers 

Joint  Bohrd  Poluical  Kduca- 

Tion     Comm.     ( Amal^ama'^eJ 

CioUiiujj  Woikeis.  New   York. 

.VeA    YorK,   AFL  CtOt. 
A:uali<amiited  Political  .V   Euii 

cation    Conini      of     Philadel- 
phia  I  .^inal^'amar 'd  Clothink; 

Worliers      Pltiiadjlohls.     Pa 

AFI.-CIO;    . !_.. _ 

.»:v..i!o;nni.i-.ed     Political     Edu- 
cation      Comm         '  national, 

.\iualgamated  Clothlui; 

".Vor.-wcr  .  .\H.   ClOi     

Baltimore  Re'iional  Joint  Board 

Poiuic.al     Education     Comm. 
\;niilk;:i:r..ited  Clothiiiir 

W.>rkers.        Baltimore,       Md 

\FL  CIO)    .. 

Bt>s.ton    Jc^int    Prf>ftrd,    Amalga- 

ina'ed      PoUiical      Education 

C^mm.  I  Amalgamated  Cloth - 

1'i^'  Wo'>er';.  .\KT    CIOi  1    i8o 


93.  151.  60 


1    456  98 


44    "^IP   Hf 


5  0«8,  60 


5, 253  J8 

4«  00 
296,  2,i3  41 

48.  87')  04 


2,311   82 


4.  761   00 


22f),  G72   7i 


Chicago  Joint  Board  Political 
Education  Comm.  (state. 
Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers,  AFL-CIO) 

Clothing        Workers        Political 
Comm.  for  Eastern  Pa.  (state. 
Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers,     AFL-CIO 

Colo.  Machinists  Non-partisan 
Political  League  1  state,  In- 
ternational Assoc,  of  Machin- 
ists   &     Aerospace     Workers. 

AFL-CIO)    

Cc«mm.  for  Good  Government 
(na-lonal.        United        Auto 

Workers )   

COPE  Comm.  of  the  United 
Rubber.  Coik.  Linoleum  dt 
riastic    Workers    of    Amerl'-a 

I  AF-L  CIO)    .         

Uislnct  Lodge  No  117  MNPL 
Comm.  Mich  1  Machinists 
Non-partisan  Pollticnl 

I.pr.|.;up.  AFL  CIO)    . 

District  751  Machinists  Non- 
parrt^-in  Political  League. 
Wa-sh,  (state  Machinists 
Non-partisan  Political  Lea- 
gue. AFL-CIO)    

Greater  Flint   Communitv  Ac- 
tion Council  V'ohn-.tary  Fund 
Ititerr.atlonal  Union.  United 

Auto    Workers) 

II  GWU  Campaign  Comm.  (In- 
ternatljnal  Ladies  Garment 
n'orkeis  Union.  AFL  CIO).. 
luternat.onal  Brotherhood  of 
Eleit  ileal  Woikei-s  Connn 
■n  PoUtical  Education,  IBEW 
I  Imernailonal  Brotherhood 
or  Electrical  W'orkers.  AFL- 
CIO)   

Ironv.  orkers  Political  Action 
I.eayue  (International  Assoc 
of  Brid^'c  Structural  A-  Orna- 
ii'.ciual    Iron   Workers,   AFT. 

CIOi  .    

I  CD  Voluniaiy  Fund  (Indus- 
trial Union  Dept.,  AFL-CIO  1 
ICE  AfL-CIO  Comm.  on  Po- 
litical Ed'icaiion  (Interna- 
iional  Union  of  Electrical 
Radio    A    Maciiine    Workers. 

.\FL<"IOl    -  .    

l.fib^>rs  Investment  In  Voter 
id.  I. -a 'ion  (International 

Chemical      Workers      Union. 

Akron.  Ohio.  AFL-CIOl 

Leglslathe  Education  Action 
ProKraiu-Campaigu  Assi^t- 
.'^nce  Fund  (Iniernatioual 
Brotherhood    of    Boilerwork- 

crs,    AFL-CIO  I ...    

Lori>i  2  Political  Action  Comm. 
Ftmd  nocal.  United  Steel- 
workers     of    America,     .\FL- 

CIO) 

Local  35  PoUtical  Comm. -Na- 
tional (local.  International 
Bro*heiho<)d  of  Electrical 
Worker.s.  Conn..  AFL-CIO)  _. 
Local  302  Voluntary  Political 
Fund  (local,  IntemationHl 
Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers,   Wa.sh  .    .MTj-CIOi 

Machinists  Bean  Feed  Comm 
Minn.     (State.    liUeri.atiom'.l 
.^sso^-     of    Machinists,    ,\FL 

CIO)     

Machinists  District  .p7i  Non- 
partisan PoUtical  League,  Mo 
(Slate,  International  Assoc. 
cf  Macliinlsts,  AFL-CIO) -_ 
Machinists  Non-partisan  Po- 
litical League  (national.  In- 
ternational A.s.sor.  of  Ma- 
ch:;i.i-t-    AFL   CiOi  208  -i'i. 


23.  940  62 
7,  458  'J.i 

n-),  120  !.; 

.■)   <>14   47 

n.  770   *2 

16.  11(1  21 
1    4 '7    li? 


46   40!   ''a 


4,  117   7.1 


402.  41 


I 

March  9,  1976 

Machinists  Non-pariisan  Po- 
litical League,  District  9, 
Mo.  (state,  International  As- 
soc, of  Machinists,  AFIr-CIO) 
Machinists  Non-partisan  Po- 
litical League,  District  727, 
Calif.  ( state.  International 
Assoc,  of  Machinists,  AFL- 
CIO)     

Machinists  Non-partisan  Po- 
litical League  Local  Lodge 
15,  Texas  (state.  Interna- 
tional Assoc,  of  Machinists, 

AFL-CIO)     - 

Machinists  Non-partisan  Po- 
litical League  of  Mich. 
(state,    International    Assoc. 

of  Machinists,  APL-CIO) 

Machinists  Non-partisan  Po- 
litical League  of  Oregon 
(state.  International  Assoc,  of 

Machinists,  APL-CIO) 

Machinists  Non-partisan  Po- 
litical League  of  the  Iowa 
State  Council  (state,  Interna- 
tional  Assoc,  of  Machinists, 

AFL-CIO)     

Midwest  Regional  Joint  Board, 
Political  Education  Cotnm. 
(Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers,    AFL-CIO) 

Minn.  Joint  Board  Political 
Education  Comm.  (Amalga- 
mated     Clothing      Workers, 

AFL-CIO)     

Minn.  Machinists  Non-partisan 
Political  League  (state.  In- 
ternational Assoc,  of  Machln- 

Lsts,     AFL-CIO) 

NY.  Joint  Board  Political  Ac- 
tion Fund  (state.  Amalga- 
mated     Clothing      Workers, 

APL-CIO)     

O.  E.  Local  825  Political  Ac- 
tion &  Education  Comm.  (lo- 
cal. International  Union  ot 
Operating  Engineers,  AFL- 
CIO)     

OCAW  Political  &  Legislative 
League  (Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union,  APL-CIO) 

Ohio  State  Council  of  Machin- 
ists (State,  International 
Assoc,  of  Machinists,  AFL- 
CIO)    

Pa.  State  Council  International 
Assoc,  of  Machinists  (State, 
International  Assoc,  of  Ma- 
chinists, AFL-CIO) 

Political  Support  Assoc.  (Hous- 
ton Natural  Gas,  Texas) 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Assoc.  Political  Action 
League  (Sheet  Metal  Workers 
International  Assoc.,  •  AFL- 
CIO)    

Texas  Airline  District  No.  146 
Machinists  Non-Partisan  Po- 
litical League  (International 

Assoc,  of  Machinists) 

Twin  City  Area  Machinists 
Non-partisan  Political 
League,  Minn,  (state.  Inter- 
national Assoc,  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO)    

TWUA  Political  Fund  (Textile 
Workers   Union   of   America, 

APL-CIO)     

UAW-V-CAP,  United  Auto 
Workers  Voluntary  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  (Inter- 
national Union  of  Automo- 
bile Aerospace  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of 

America)    

United  Paperworkers  Interna- 
tional Union  Political  Edu- 
cation Program  (United  Pa- 
perworkers International 
Union.  AFL-CIO) 
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4,333.06 


68.  CO 


4,960.11 


United  Rubber  Woricers  Local 
No.  164  PoUUcal  Education 
Cmaxa.  Fund.  Colo,  (local. 
International  United  Rub- 
ber, Cork,  Linoleum  &  Plas- 
tic Workers  ol  America,  AIT^ 
CIO)    —  815.33 

United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica Political  Action  Fund 
(United  Steelworkers  of 
America,    AFL-CIO) 465,382.60 


Total  cash  on  hand  of 
industrial  union  com- 
mittees     2,451,348.81 


Total   nimiber   of    com- 
mittees    


49 


$278,  209.  97 
2,  227.  37 

880.04 
no  report 


NON-INDUSTKIAL  UNIONS    (OTHEE  THAN 
TEAMSTEBS) 

514,06  Active  Ballot  Club,  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Retail  Clerks  In- 
ternational Assoc.  (Retail 
Clerks  International   Assoc., 

AFL-CIO)     

6. 235. 73     Active   Ballot    Club   Local   No. 
692  (Retail  Clerks,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  AFL-CIO) 

Active  Ballot  Club  of  the  Retail 
0         Clerks    International    Assoc. 
Local  No.  648  (Retail  Clerks, 
San  Francisco,   Calif.,   AFL- 
CIO)  

2,  726, 30     Active  BaUot  Club  sponsored  by 

RICA  Local  400  (RetaU  StM-e 
Employees  Union,  Local  No. 
400)    

3,  927. 79      AFL-CIO  Conn.  COPE  Political 

Contributions  Comm.    (state 

AFL-CIO  COPE) 

AFL-CIO  COPE  Political  Con- 
27, 600.  36         tributions  Conun.    (national 

AFL-CIO)   

AMCOPE  (Amalgamated  Meat- 

cutters.  AFL-CIO) 

American     Apparel     Manufac- 
iio  report        turers  Political  Action  Comm. 
(American  Apparel  Manufac- 
turers Assoc.) 

American  Federation  of  Teach - 
20,  515.  62         eiB  Comm.  on  Political  Edu- 
cation     

American  Radio  Assoc.,  AFL- 
CIO,    COPE-PCC    (American 

1.637.71  Radio  Assoc.,  AFL-CIO) 

Ark.  Comm.  on  Political  Educa- 
tion (state,  APTj-CIO 

COPE) 

0      ATU   COPE,    National    C^itol 
Local  Division  689  (Amalga- 
2, 126.  73          mated  Transit  Union,  AFL- 
CIO)  

Bricklayers'  Action  Comm. 
(Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plas- 
terers International  Union  of 

68, 610. 17         America,  AFL-CIO) 

Brooklyn  Longshoremen  Politi- 
cal Action  and  Education 
Comm.  (Brooklyn  Longshore - 

827.21  men  AFL-CIO) 

Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen 
liOdge  886  Political  Action 
Comm.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  of  the  U.S.  and 

Canada   

7,  471. 11      Caipenters'  Comm.  on  Political 
Action,  CaUf.   (state.  United 
Brotherhood    of    Carpenters 
25,381.56          and  Joiners  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO)  

Carpenters'  Legislative  Im- 
j»ovement  Comm.  (national. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters     and      Joiners      of 

America.  AFL-CIO) 

768,  524.  44      Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federation 
of  Labor  Comm.  on  Political 

Education    ( AFL-CIO ) 

Coal    Miners    Political    Action 
Contributions  Comm.  (United 
17. 117. 60         Mine  Workers  of  America) ._ 


94 

924 

90 

68 

898 

98 

1 

049 

67 

64 

566 

09 

612. 

64 

«24. 

87 

8 

406. 

70 

2, 

753. 

90 

81, 

307. 

63 

4.  289.  92 

1,  696.  50 

89,269.95 

1,  060.  29 

17, 486.  22 


Colcn-ado  Comm.  on  Pcdittcal 
Education,   AFL-CiO    (state, 

COPE,  AFL-CIO)..- 

Committee  on  Fed«ral  Xm- 
ployee  Political  Ediicatlon 
(national,  American  Federa- 
tion of  OGvemment  Em- 
ployees,  AFL-CIO) 

Connecticut  State  AFL-CIO 
Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee  (State,  AFL-CIO) 

Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion of  Santa  Clara  County, 
AFL-CIO      (local,     AFL-CIO 

COPE) 

Committee  on  PoUtical  Educa- 
tion— Individual  Contribu- 
tions Account  (COPE,  AFL- 
CIO)     

CWA  District  4  Political  Action 
Committee  (Communication 
Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO)     

CWA  District  5  Political  Action 
Committee  (Communication 
Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO)     

CWA  District  9  PoUtical  Action 
Committee  (Communication 
Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO)    

CWA  District  10  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  (Communi- 
cation  Workers   of   America, 

AFL-CIO)   

CWA  District  2  PoUtical  Ac- 
tion Committee  (Communi- 
cation  Workers   of   America, 

APL-CIO) 

CWA  District  12  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  (Communi- 
cation Workers  of  America, 

AFL-CIO) 

CWA-COPE  Political  Contribu- 
tloixs  Committee  (national. 
Communications  Workers  of 

America,  AFL-CIO) 

District  2  MEBA-AMO,  AFL- 
CIO  Voluntary  Political  Ac- 
tion Fund  (local.  Marine  En- 
gineers Beneficial  Associa- 
tion,   AFL-CIO) 

District  65  PoUtical  Action 
Fund  (local.  Distributive 
Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO)  

Engineers'  Political  and  Educa- 
tion Committee,  EPEC  (na- 
tional. International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers,  AFL- 
CIO)  

Farm  Workers  Political  Educa- 
tion Fund,  CaUfomla 
(United    F^rm    Workers    of 

America) 

Fire  Fighters  Committee  on 
Political  Education  (Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire 

Fighterc.  AFL-CIO) 

GBBA  PoUtical  Education 
League  (Glass  Bottle  Blow- 
ers Association,  AFL-CIO) 

Government  Employees  Politi- 
cal Research  Institute  (Na- 
tional Association  of  Govern- 
ment Employees) 

Graphic  Arts  International 
Union  Political  Contributions 
Comm.  (Graphic  Arts  Inter- 
national Union.  AFL-CIO) -_ 
H  &  RE  &  BIU— TIP  (Hotel  & 
Restaurant  Employees  & 
Bartenders  International 

Union,  "To  Insure  Progress," 

APL-CIO) 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen  &  OUers  Political 
League  ( International  Bro- 
therhood of  Fliemen  &  Oil- 
ers,  AFL-CIO) 


5751 


no  lepmt 


6,426. 

69 

0 

7. 

945. 

45 

2. 

117. 

86 

7, 

552. 

14 

10, 

950. 

67 

1,330.33 

588.79 

10,034  21 

34,049.  17 

169,610.08 

149,461  13 
2,  523  60 

14,876.25 
15,  275.  99 

6,  687.  86 

7,  250.  27 

241.00 
13,  299  ?3 

95,  354.  99 

2,  306.  03 


5752 

Int«nuiUoiua  Holders  *  Al- 
lied Workflis  Onloa.  ARj- 
CIO  OLO  OOPS  Tuna.  (la- 
ternattonal  lioKtas  *  Al- 
lied   WorkWB    UnloB.    AK,- 

CIO)     

Kentucky  State  AFIr-CIO 
CMV  Comm.  (Comm.  on  Po- 
litical  Education,    A7L-CIO. 

Kentucky)    

L  A.  County  COPK — ^Val\mtary 
Political  OontrlbutlODs 

Conim.  (Comm,  on  Ptmtlcal 
Education,  AFL-CIO,  Calif.) . 
Labor  Comm.  for  PoUtlcal  Ac- 
tion in  New  York  State 
( Amalgamated  Clothing 

Workers  of  America,  Local 
1S14  of  International  Long- 
.shoremen'a  Aaeoc.,  Local  25 
of  Marine  DlT.  of  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating 
Entrineers.  Seafarers  Inter- 
national    Union     of     NM^h 

Amerlcai  

Laborers  Pr>:it!cal  League 
iL&bore.'-*'  International 

Union     of     North     America 

APL-CIOl 

M.iiuteaance  of  Wav  Political 
Leag\te  (national.  Brother- 
hood of  Maiuten.   .ce  of  Way 

Employees,    AFL  CIO) . 

Marino  Firemen's  Union  Po- 
Utlcal Action  Fund  (Pacific 
Coast  Marine  Firemen.  Oil- 
ers, Watertenders  and  Wip- 
ers A330C.,  AFL  CIOi 

Masters,  Ma^es  «.-  Pilots  Peu- 
sionerd  Action  Fund  (Inter- 
national Organization  of 
Masters.  Mates  and  Pllot.s  t  _ 
MEBA  Political  Actlou  Fund. 
Marine  (District  No.  1.  Pa- 
cific Coast  District,  Marine 
Engineers    Bciieflclal    Assoc 

AFL-CIO)     

MEBA  Retirees'  Group  Fund 
(national.  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Assoc..  APL-CIO) . 
Mich,  Carpenters'  Political  Ac- 
tion Comm.  (Michigan  State 
Carpenters     Council.      AFL- 

ClO) 

Michigan  State  AFL-CIO  COPE 
Voluntary  Fund  (state. 
Comm.  on  PoUtlcal  Educa- 
tion,   AFL-CIO) 

Minnesota  Federation  of 
Teachers       Political       Fund 

(COPE.  AFL-CIO) 

Missouri  State  Labor  Council 
AFL-CIO  (state.  Comm.  on 
Political      Education       AFT, 

CIO)     

Niishville  -  Edgecombe  -  Wilson 
County  Comm.  on  Political 
Education  (Xashville-Edge- 
combe-Wil.son  County  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union) 

Xanonal  Union  of  Hospital  it 
Hf-a'.th  Care  Employees  Polit- 
ic;.! Action  Fund  (National 
Union  of  Hospital  Ic  Health 
Card     Emp'.ovee?.     P.WDSU- 

AFLCIO)     -. 

Nr.rT'i  Carolina  St.ite  Comm. 
on  PoUtlcal  Education 
I  COPE,       AFL-CTO.       North 

Carolina) 

NMU  Political  .V  Legislative 
Or^auizatioa  on  Watc;i 
iPLOW)  (National  Maritime 
Union  c.f  America,  AFL- 
CIO)    

Otiio  AFL-CIO  COPE  t  state. 
Comm.  on  Political  Educa- 
tion,   .^FL-CIO)    .- 
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Ohio  State  Council  of  Carpen- 
ters Politic*!  Action  Oomm 
(state,  United  BrotherhooH  of 
Carpenters     Ac     Joiners     of 

America,  AFL-CIO) 17,  164  75 

5,  we.  33  OPETU,  Local  IBS  "Vote" 
Comm..  New  York  (Offic«  A 
Professional  Employees  In- 
ternational Unloai,  AKr- 

1.837  84  CIO)     7.184  27 

Oregon  Comm.  on  Pcrilttoal 
Education  —  PCC — AFL-CIO 
I  state.  Committee  on  Pollt- 

0.  797   I'l  leal  Education.  APL-CIO) C.  902  99 

Political  Actlou  Committee- 
International  Union.  United 
Plant     Guard      Workers     of 

America .  l.SlOC.i 

Political  Action  Together — Po- 
Utlcal Comm.  (International 
Brotherhood  ol  Painters  and 

Allied  Trades,  AFL-CIO) 3.  007.  33 

PoUtlcal  Educational  Fund  of 
the  Building  &  Construction 
2  580   n         Trades    Department    (Build- 
ing   ,v    Construction    Trades 

Dept.  of  AFL-CIO) 81,  "139  0» 

PoUtlcal   Fund   Comm.   of    the 
?18, 046   II          American      Poet»l      Worker« 
Union       I  American       Postal 
Workers    Union,    AFL-CIO).         40.213.07 
rublic  Employees  Organized  to 
26.^19  33          Promote    Legislative    Equal- 
ity—PEOPLE  (American  Fed- 
eration  of   State   County   *. 
Municipal    Employee.",    AFL- 
CIO)     ;3.  Ki8    '4 

7  3o9   10      I'liblic  Employees  Organized  to 

Prcniote    Legislative    Equal- 

i'y    QuaUfled    Contributions 

Conmi.  (American  Federation 

491   293  -^2  of  State.  County  &  Municipal 

Employees.    AFL-CIO) 5  (!;3   :; 

Railway  Clerks  Political  League 
(Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
24t;.  02j.8i  Freight  Handlers,  Express  A; 
Stat  .on  Employees  AFL- 
CIO)     ..    707   15 

76,  784.  20  RaUway  Labor  Executives"  As- 
soc. PoUtlcal  League  (RaU- 
way Labor  E.xecutives  Assoc,. 

AFL  CIO)    05.  300  00 

no  repr  r'  ReUll  Food  Clerks  Local  #1500 
Ballot  Club  I  local.  Interna- 
tional A.SSOC.  of  Retail  Clerks. 

APL-CIOl    6.1950 

32.  084  .57     Retail   Store   Employees   Union 
Local   :.'o.   880   Active   Ballot 
Club     (Local.     International 
8,797  93         A-Hsoc   of  Retail  Clerlis.  AFL- 
CIO)   4.0!';   3«> 

Retail  Store   Employees  Unlou 

Local  1262  Active  Ballot  Club 

3,771.00  (I,ocal.    Inlornaoional    A>isoc, 

of  Retail  Clerks.  AFL-CIO)  ..  Ifl,  373   30 

Sailor^*  Political  Fund  (Sailors 
Union    of    t^e    Pacific,    Sea- 
fnrers  InternatloP'^l  Union  of 
r:o  repo-'  North   America.   AFL-CIO)..  77  9i)7  2» 

S'-henectady  Firefighters'  Polit- 
ical Action  Comm.  (local, 
lntcrnation.ll  As.-;oc   of  Flre- 

Bghterv  AFL  CIO > no  report 

Seafarers     PoUtlcr.l     A'-tlvltlcs 

!-. ->  report         Donation     (Seafarers    Intcr- 

ratlonal     Union     of     NortU 

AuierlCii.  ArL-CIO,  SPAD)  .  .  no  report 

5EIU  COPE  PCC  (Seivice  En.- 

i.o  re,no!-t         pioyeca  Ii.teinaiional  L^'i.ion. 

AFL-CIO) 43.08a   4.3 

S.t'ualmeus  PoUtlcal  Lea^rue 
(Railroad  Sisnalmi.'n,  AFL- 
CIO)  3,257  8! 

50,212  77      irouihern  Piedmont  Couim.  on 
Political   Education    (South- 
ern Piedmont  Central  Labor 
60.62         Union)  ..      uo  repor". 


Special  Committee  on  PoUtlcal 
Action  (Boebeeter,  New  Yofk, 

area  labor  gronpR) . I. 

Texax  Comm.  on  PoUtlcal  Bd- 
cutlon  (State.  Comm.  on 
Political  Education,  APL- 
CIO)  

Tran.sport  Workers  Union  Polit- 
ical Contributions  Comm. 
(Transport  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. AFL-CIO) 

1  ransportatlon  Political  Educa- 
tion League  (United  Trans- 
portation Union,  Ohio) 

U  A,  Political  Education  Comm. 
I  United  A.S80C.  of  Journey- 
man fi  Apprentices  of  the 
Plumbing  tt  Pipeflttlng  Ind. 

of  the  US,  &  Canada 

IFWA  COPE  Comm.  (United 
Furti.t.ire  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica,   AFL-CIO) 

UtHh  .State  APL-CIO  (state. 
Comm.   on  Political   Educa- 

Uon,    AFLr-CIO) 

Utility  Workers  of  America 
Political  Contributions 

Comm.    (Uulity   Workers   of 

.\in--rlca) 

\'n:ro  of  the  Electorate  (Office 
•V  Pi  ofe-^sional  Employees  In- 
ternational Union,  AFL- 
CIO)  

V'olcntei-rs  for  VLPEC  (Los 
Aiit'eles  County  Federation  of 

l.abcr,  AFL-CIO) 

'.Va-hlni;ton  State  Comm.  on 
Politi-Ti  Education  (state, 
Comm.  on  Political  Educa- 
tion. AFL-CIO) 

'.'.est  Virginia  AFL-CIO  COPE 
Voluntary  Funds  (5tate. 
Conim.  on  Political  Educa- 
tion, AFL-CIO) 

V.'lseoiisin  State  AFL-CIO 
Comm.  on  Political  Educa- 
tinn  (state,  Comm.  on  Polit- 
ical  Education,   AFL-CIO).. 

Totiil  cabh  on  hand  of 
r.on-lndustrUd     umon 
committees*    3. 

1  otHl  number  of  commit- 
tees   

TEAMSTER    UNION 

AJaslH  AU-, e  Voluntary  Comm. 

(stale.  Teamsters) 

Atlanta      DRIVE      Chapter      1 

(Teaa;sters)     

Tarlonia  DRIVE  Chapter  1 
(state.    Teamsters) 

Chapter  TJC  62  DRIVE  (state. 
Tcamstei-s  

Ch..pier     557     DRIVE      (local. 

TeaniEtersi     .    .    

Dcniocru',    Pep  .biiran,    lude- 

pcucie.u      Voter      Education 

Comm..      Wabhiiigton.      DC. 

(national.    Teamsters) 

Dent,  cr?t  -R.-publican         lude- 

pendeni      VuLer      EJucatiou 

Comm,,       Arkansas       (state. 

Teamsters) 

DRIVE      Chapter      2o3.      Iowa 

(Team.sier,^  I     _      

PHIVF    Ch-iplf^r    f.92.    Virginia 

( Teari.steri.)    

nSTVE     Chapter     941.     Texas 

I  reuni.-ter;-i)    ,_. 

DRIVE  Local  47,  Te.sps  (Team- 

stei--i    

DRUE  PoUiical  Fund  Chapter 

88i3.  Oklahoma  (Teamsters). 
;  v   '•■>'■. e  of  Team.ster  Uclons. 


1.409,01 

25,  506  75 

99,  868, 12 
428,869,98 

9,  347.  00 
l.?94  00 


no  report 

3,396 

1.1 

2,254 

,20 

1   762 

.30 

2,536 

65 

10,332 

74 

390.906 

23 

93 

28,  768. 

8't 

2,  .-ise 

57 

P82 

4! 

no  report 

13.o:C 

17 

7.  393. 

£.: 

9  950 

'_^|) 

376 

00 

5,833. 

I  ' 

Gil 

CO 

302 

Gl 

1,622 

28 
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DRIVX  42,  Calltorala   (Team-  Bcmrc  thx  Nnctxax  Brnxrr  dear  equ^ment  «nil  matalal  bf  jT^^tr  na- 

sters) L i         SI,  T9T.  78  /^b  Johv  fHxjm)  ttons,  w«  iHn*  «  iwpwiOlltty  «•  «•  •««ct- 

Houston   DRIVE  Oiu^Ker  No. . L  „^  ^  „._.  _.„  tliliiii  Inuui  bj—  Imnmla  ull  iiiLi_n__ 

oAs  /fnn&i   •ntmxn^tta^\                         JUL1  Ki  BeeTBtBry  Of  8t»te  KtWBlnger  will  aspear  ^t^K  mput  puw»  «w ^^—y  ^m^^^^^m. 

968  (local,  Teamstan) e03.83     —  wfa«»  <»>«  fT.m^f£nMmm»«t  n^  The  nu»t  slgnlflcant  non-iaalttHafttom  9t- 

Independence    Club    Political  T^;**^  IS?*.]?*  ^•"■**  T^r!?^^,^  fort  untkrtKknttaa  tmr  ^-  wL-L  ^ZTZJT. 

comm.    (local,  Teamsters)..                         0  t?^.^?^?!  ?L^^iS\^?wr^  tl.tkm  of  tJ»  T»«*f  f«  tl»  MobJSmSI 

lJ-L  ^D^E"(^.i^"t^            ■  toelgapoucyaddr^^r^  subject  la  the  ^^.^i:;^^^,^;,^^,^:^^^^ 

Tpial                         leamswBB.              -.^  „  spread  of  Civilian  nuclear  energy  and— along  '  *^^?**^'^ aot^ntA  of  tb» iMgttwtVm 

,Zl^ui>^^-^n^-i^        ''•""•"  -jth  l^-atomlc  ^apons  capabmty   «o^  SS? SSe^'^^S^SlfSriSS.^ 

tit^f,    T^itmsttrsi                                SI4  iM  the  WOTld.  It  tnvolvgs  the  prospect  of  doaens  ™"i:™''™T.      t"?  ^^tA^? 

MinntSta^^     'Vstou'  of  nation,  and  possibly  eWnU^^tet  group*.  ypgn>de  toternatioma  ■fteguara.  to  tt»  «- 

New  Jersey  Teamsters  DRIVE  *>»•     century.     The    Secretarya    testimoiy.  ^^  »*  developed  tiom  etvflla.  nocter 

(state.  Teamsters) 459. 10  J^«'°«'  ^'^^"l'*  ""^  noteworthy,  il  not  h«-  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ctur^tLj  l«ni-e««ted  is 

Ohio  DRIVE  (state,  Teanutcrs)           53.  4S9.  11  '*^-  nnt    «h*    &nnw»r    tn   tatr   iMUillfjiJjjJjLm    ntnh- 

sports    Award,    lov^    (IHIIVE  When  considering  the  wiadom  of  spreadiiig  Terns    we  ^^ex!lS^aU^SST«^ 

Chapter  ir2a8.  T^amkets) ..                7S.  80  ^^ctear  technology  throughout  the  world,  the  ^^'  ^^'^'^''^^^^^^  ^^■ 

rea^  Joint  CouncuWlO  ^n.^^t  be  .lighted  against  the  poten-  ^  ,Tf^.t  t^^'^S^^^I^  t^^X- 

D^VE.  Mass.  (3«te.  Te^-  "*i£lSt  takes  the  form  of  a  n«c  abun-  ^T^' *»  ^^^^'^^T^  ^''''^''i^Sr 

T4^te^:-oI.itCo"mrcU-No-.lS            '  a«it  en«w  source,  which  can  help  many  na-  S?J?^^SS%5S\S.;:SSr*" 

PoUtical       .\ctlon       Comm.  tton.  wbrtantially  raise  their  standards  of  ^'^^S^^S^S^S^?^  Tf^^id  .«»>.. 

(State,    Teamsters) 8,641.88  Urtng  wtth  l«bor-*aving  devices  and  conveni-  „^^J^^i*Sl ^L^LSCli^^r 

Teamsters    Joint   Council    No  «nc«»  a«  well  as  Increased  food  production—  nuclear  ps^teratton  ta8(j«i«MayJbeeii  of 

fis    ™mve     iiiin^     /stoS'  critical  It^ma  in  the  years  ahead.  J^*  ""  "'»**  ootKjem  to  the  SinrlM  UnlaB  »s 

tLS^-  ^^T..1T!^:          6, 888.  52  -n-  greatest  potential  fo/'^gedy  lies  In  «  »^^'  TJ^Jf  ^'^f  ^*  "^"^^r 

Teamster  Local  ^116  PoUtlcal  the   dertroctive   capacity   of   the   weapons-  ^'**^^JS  ^  ^**Z^^?Ll^^' 

Teamsters    Lo«l    aio'DMVE  qvmte  controls,  this  material  can  be  converted  ^I^f  Il^i^^^f^^ZS^^^^II^JS^!^; 

Comm.,  Maine  (local.  Te«n-  »«  »t«»^«  weaponry  by  nations  and  terrorist  ^*  ,«^?^^wf7^^^S«^  .  ^^^^Si~ 

^                                 ,  -,_,   ._  groujta  alike.  nuclear  safypller  natioBS  on  a  eoeiMiKtlve 

T^ie.¥'£^"'^"'£Sf^',            '  Jt  is  the  quesUon  of  control,  then,  that  ^^•i^'S^^^^JS^iT^l^lSr*^' *"" 

Conn.  <local. Teamsters)....          2.  708. 89  stands  between  nuclear  powers  serving  as  a  ^'^^^^^^^^r^^^J^^^}:^^,,^^, 

Texas    DRIVE    (state.    Tteam-  boon  to,  or  a  plague  on.  mankind.  The  mag-  ^^^!^^*?^?^*^f!,^S!'!^^'* 

stcr«^)                                                         825  54  rMxKin  of  the  control  proUem  Is  cJear.  The  «»ncern  woaM  «ppe«r  to  prorMe  us  with  an 

o»^.i,,  irtaadai*  U.3.  poww  wactor  whfle  generating  excellent  opportunity  to  maxlmiae  U.S.-Soviet 

Total   cash  on  hand  of  ««™«  »  »»"1*«»  ""s  of  electrtelty  per  year,  ''°^"^^,'^^'!^,^^J^t.,^  „,^  s^^. . 

Teamsters  Union  Com-  •»«>  pmtucem  over  500  pounds  of  plutoninm  7™*  ^**  we.  In  concert  with  j^fScmet., 

niitteeo 393  588  14  ••  •  t^VoOxiot:  Tb*  electricity  is  enough  to  ^^^  *™  oOier  suppUCT  nations  aflitere  that 

Total   numbeV'of  "comr            '  «W>ly  *  city  of  one  mlUlon  ptopie.  The  ^e  ""•  «^  ^^J^^'^  conshteratlons  In 

mittees                                              29  Plutonium,  after  separatum  from  spent  fuel,  this  r^ard  should  be  tooken  down  into  ^hort- 

~ "~" -^  Is  enot]«h  to  produce  atomic  bombs  capable  and  long-traa  ohlectlTea. 

Orand    total     cash    on  **  ra»i«*ng  sereral  clttea  of  that  atee— onlv  ^^  ^«  *****  **™*'  <***^*  ""*  things  that 

hand    B.235.841.17  •»«»*  "  pounda  U  needed  to  prodnce  an  f«  be  done  to  buy  time  whUe  we  wm* out 

__     _         \~:  ateBte  voi^an.  According  to  piceent  pro-  longer-teim  commitments.  Joint   U.S.   and 

Grand    total,    aH    com-  jMtton*.  toy  1990  nuclear  power  planto  in  the  Soviet  pressure  mlg^t  be  brought  to  bear^ 

mlttee$  .     .                                     i7i  less  developed  coimtrles  alone  wiU  be  gee-  »11   current  nuclear  si^ipMers   to   conclnde 

""  wratl";  SOuOOO  pounds  of  plutonlum  aanu-  *RieementB  that  will  Include  at  least  the 

^"~^^^""^~~^  any,  the  equivalent  of  3,000  Hiroshima -scale  lollowing: 
PROLIPERATrON  OP  NUCXJ5AR  ^«2*s  *  year.  Jt^Tt^t^^  "^f^^^^J^^^*^' 
ENERGY  FOR  CIVIIJAN  USES  '^"t"  "'"^  recently,  nuclear  proliferation  ^^^f^^^^L  W^^l^  i„^K2^  ^' 
^   .xx^uui   wewa  and  the  responsibility  for  controUing  It  have  •=**^  explosive  matcclal  in,  HuUvldiial  na- 
Mr.  McOES.  Mr.  President,  tn  yesler-  been  uniquely  American  problems.  No  less  ^^^na,   except  posaibly  under   stroac  safe- 
day's   edition   of  the  Wasldngton  "Post,  tl>*ii  ^O  per  cent  of  the  world's  nuclear  power  guarded  multi-national  arrangements: 
there  appeared  an  excellent  anaSrtical  ?>**»*•  *»»<*  research  reactors  are  of  American  A  requirement  that  recipients  of  nuclear 
piece  written  by  the  Junior  SeuBtorfnun  o^^^-  «»»*  ^^^y  »'  ^^  components  and  exporta  first  ratify  Che  MPT  or  enter  Into  an 
Ohio  (Mr  Glkkk)    Th«  Rrt^a«^^^M»««  "™*  **  "^  tecbnoloBy  In  forelgn-buUt  re-  agreement  with   the  mtemational   Atoadc 
th A  Vjv55:«  !f^;„'H^f?^^  aOdreMCS  .g^nn am o(rtginate  in  the  United  SUtes.  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  place  «n  nuclear 
the  pnajiem^  proliferation  of  nuclear  3^  titt  vlriual  moDopoIy  ttiat  the  United  activities  under  safeguards  and  to  forswear 
energy  for  clvniaa  uses.  Statea  has  enjoyed  since  the  early  years  of  the  nuclear  eiploslons: 

The  focus  of  this  Nati<m's  attentlcm,  nuclear  sciences  has  eroded  and  will  continue  An  tntematlanal  convention  on  phy^cal 

and  that  of  the  Global  commTmlty,  has  to  do  so.  Otu-  technological  dam  was  bound  to  seciulty  to  protect   nucdear   facilities   and 

been  primarily  on  nuclear  arms  COntroL  ^reak,  since  tlils  science,  like  all  science,  can-  tzaaspntatiou  of  nuclear  materials  from  ter- 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  not  iwnaln  a  secret  for  Umg.  Tet  our  «>pen  racist  attack; 

the  problem  and  the  serious  ImoHcation  ■•****y  »■*  wUllngneaa  to  work  in  concwt  a  commitment  to  strengthen   the  safe- 

for   the  entire  global  comnmnlty    that  ?^««*w  ™t««»B- °«  «»<»«"  accelerated  this  guard.  la«5»ction  capaWUty  of  the  IAEA  and 

Tnnw  nr  mrw  miMinoK  in  h*.  avM.!.'  deveiopiiieot.  to  eliminate  the  Secrecy  that  now  suTTOunds 

^Si^T^^?..ToSL!SSSL^  f^.  ^'^  "^^  *^  ""**  '*"*'•*"  actentists  and  iaea  vcrUlcatlon  and  reporting  procedures: 

£>enaa>r  GLKNN  is  to  be  commended  for  equipment  are  now  avaUable  throughout  the  and 
the  serious  and  eifectlTe  consideration  world.    The    nuclear    suppliers    group    has  a  clear-cut  comndtment  and  specific  pro- 
he  has  given  this  proUem  area  In  gen-  npvay  e^>anded  to  seven  nations— united  oeduies  for  IAEA-member  natloos  to  xooover 
eral,  and  his  recommendations  for  deal-  states,    TTJB.S.R.,    Prance,    west    Oermany,  nuclear   material   diverted    by   nattona    or 
ing  with  ttie  dangers  p(Ked  lor  uncon-  '^Pi^  Ctmada  and  the  united  Kingdom—  stolm  by  teuuilata. 

trolled  civilian  uses  of  nuclear  energy  In  topJndlng  some  quite  wmmg  to  exploit  the  WhUe  we  buy  ttme  with  short-term  actkms, 

particular.   I    urge   my    rnHragliri   give  obvious  benefits  without  adequately  oonsid-  we  must  «t  tte  sams  tiaae  not  depend  aolely 

careful  consideration  to  what  the  able  "^  ^^  potential  tragedy  of  this  new  energy  om  tlw  above  agrnemmita  to  aolve  a  loog- 

Senatm-  has  to  say  reganling  any  orab-  '^^^"'^  ^  nuclear  technology  marches  to  the  term  proUem  that  demands  different  aolv- 

lem.   He  certainly  has  ^med  aa  the  *«"«"»er  of  energy  needs,  nations  such  as  tiona. 

most  knowledaeable  and  effec«vesDOk«.  »««>«*  a«x»  "West  Oennany  utUlae  AmeHcan  New  technologies  In  thla  field  are  develop - 

man  to  tei  fVnv~^^75-SL^^^  *schi»olegy  and  components  to  export  tbelr  ing  rapidly  with  fuel  production  based  on 

S  Hi^-lth  fS^??!^!,!    «222^1!fS^  "»»  WMtors.  and  nations  such  aa  Pakistan  laser  Isotope  separaUon.  centrMnge  or  noole 

to  deal  with  this  highly  critical  problem  ^^  Bn»n  plan  to  utlltee  French  and  German  technlqueTtHatW  to  the  mtTtao-dMnt 

I^  ^^                                        ^^  technology  to  build  their  own  facilities  capa-  future  make  cheap  weapoas-gnd*  ftnl  nad- 

f  1    %Z  !°y?°??"  consent  that  the  ar-  we  or  producing  material  that  can  be  used  Uy  avaltaUe  to  moat  nations.  Oneo  i«aln  we 

tide  be  printed  In  the  Record.  either  as  reactor  fuel  or  for  atomic  bombs.  To  will  find  tte  technologhad  dwa  tarsfcm.  with 

Tliere  brtng  no  dbjectlon,  the  article  the  extent  that  the  united  states  has  planted  nuclear  facilities  and  tlte  weapmis  potanttel 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  the  technological  seeds  which  have  given  rise  that  goes  with  them  avafiable  to  aa  ovvr-ln- 

as  follows:  to  the  spread  of  inadequately  controlled  na-  ci-easlng  number  of  smaller  and  smaller  na- 
CXXII — -3G4-ra;t  5 
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tlons.  Agreements  among  the  current  nuclear 
suppliers,  no  matter  bow  stringent,  will  tben 
bo  Inadequate  to  achieve  our  non-prollXera- 
tlon  objectives. 

Ferhsps  the  onljr  ultimate  solution  to  this 
problem  will  come  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger and  agree  to  treat  non-cooperating  na- 
tions Just  as  we  treat  criminal  elements  lu 
our  society  today — by  isolating  them  when 
apprehended.  It  may  be  necessary  to  seek 
commitments  from  all  nations,  suppliers  or 
not,  to  Impose  drastic  trade  aiid  even  com- 
munications embargoes  against  any  nation, 
signatory  to  the  NPT  or  not,  in  the  event  of 
an  unauthorized  diversion  of  nuclear  fuel 
for  weapons  purposes  or  a  nuclear  explosion 
of  any  sort. 

Whatever  shape  such  an  agreem.ent  might 
ultimately  assume,  two  things  seem  clear. 
First,  the  difficulties  of  negotiating  any 
such  arrangement  are  so  serious  that  the  ef- 
fort wUl  fail  in  the  absence  of  strong  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation.  Second,  unless  some  such 
pact  is  concluded,  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  live  with  a  frightening  potential. 
We  simply  must  learn  to  live  together  with- 
in such  an  arrangement  or  we  may  well  stand 
the  chance  of  perishing  together. 

When  Secretary  Kissinger  appears  before 
us,  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  will  address 
himself  to  these  proposals  as  well  as  any 
others  that  may  allow  us  to  emerge  from  the 
truly  awesome  circumstances  we  face.  The 
obstacles  to  promoting  nuclear  generated 
electricity  without  developing  nuclear  weap- 
onry are  formidable,  but  not  Insurmountable, 
unless  we  presume  them  to  be. 

As  the  major  developer  and  suppUtr  of  ihe 
benefits  of  nuclear  energy.  It  Ls  also  Incum- 
bent on  us  to  provide  critical  leadership  to 
prevent  the  tragedy  that  could  occur. 


GHANA'S  19TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  19  years 
ago  the  people  of  Ghana  found  them- 
selves in  the  singular  position  of  being 
the  first  colonial  territory  in  black  Africa 
to  achieve  independence.  This  was  a 
challenge  to  which  the  Ghanaian  people 
responded  with  courage  and  sacrifice. 
History  had  imposed  on  Ghana  the  role 
of  a  pioneer  and  pacesetter. 

Since  independence  the  people  of 
Ghana  have  never  failed  to  realize  the 
important  resp>onsIblIity  they  owe  to 
themselves  and  the  people  of  Africa  to 
capitalize  on  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. All  people  of  Ghana  have 
worked  hard  and  diligently  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  their  country.  This 
determined  effort  has  never  been  more 
evident  than  during  the  past  4  years, 
when  the  entire  nation  was  called  upon 
to  muster  all  available  resources  to  meet 
the  peoples  needs.  This  internal  program 
has  come  to  be  known  as  Self -Reliance. 

Through  Self-Reliance,  the  people  of 
Ghana  have  been  able  to  produce  enough 
food  both  for  themselves  and  for  export. 
Today,  the  nation  is  exporting  maize,  a 
grain  previously  imported  from  the 
United  States  to  meet  domestic  Gha- 
naian needs.  Neighboring  African  states 
have  now  become  markets  for  Ghana's 
surplus  maize  production.  Ghana  has 
also  become  self-sufHclent  in  rice  pro- 
duction with  large  tracts  of  land  having 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  na- 
tional government  has  placed  great  em- 
phasis on  agriculture  as  the  main  avenue 
for  a  rapid  and  orderly  development.  The 
government  leaders  have  continually 
emphasized  that  a  well-fed  nation  is  a 
nation  of  stability  and  progre-ss. 


Ghana's  struggle  toward  economic  re- 
covery has  not  been  without  difficulties. 
The  recent  worldwide  Inflation  caused 
by  the  oU  crisis  dealt  a  devastating  blow 
to  their  economy.  Some  development 
projects  had  to  be  curtailed  or  com- 
pletely halted  as  oil  prices  skyrocketed 
to  four  times  the  pre- 1973  price.  Yet, 
Ghana  has  remained  undeterred  by 
these  setbacks  as  the  i>ollcy  of  Self- 
Reliance  continues  to  be  the  major  focal 
point  of  government  efforts  to  exploit 
the  nation's  agricultural  and  raw  mate- 
rials potential. 

In  recognition  of  the  interdependence 
of  all  nations,  Ghana  encourages  foreign 
investment  for  all  countries.  The  Invest- 
ment climate  is  highly  favorable  to  for- 
eign capital.  Already,  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
sectors  are  in  the  hands  of  foreign  In- 
vestors who  operate  side-by-side  with 
local  entrepreneurs  or  in  partnership 
with  the  state.  A  measure  of  the  success 
of  this  policy  is  the  free  operation  of 
such  U.S.  corporations  as  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num, Firestone,  Union  Carbide,  and 
Star-Kist. 

Ghana's  leader.s  have  made  it  clear 
they  prefer  fair  trade  to  aid.  They  are 
determined  not  to  be  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal aid  resources.  Although  they  wel- 
come such  assistance,  they  emphasize 
that  aid,  at  best,  can  be  only  a  marginal 
supplement  to  their  own  internal  efforts. 
Ghana's  leaders  believe  the  nation  can 
earn  the  means  for  its  own  development, 
if  fair  prices  are  paid  for  commodities 
produced  in  their  country.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, understandable  that  Ghana  and 
her  people  are  concerned  that  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  subscribe  to  the  re- 
cently negotiated  International  Cocoa 
Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  tlie  people  of  Ghana 
who  celebrated  their  19th  anniversary 
just  this  past  Saturday. 


EXPORTING  RE\^OLUTION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  recent  editorial  in  the  Farmville 
Herald,  entitled  "Exporting  Revolution," 
offers  a  timely  commentary  on  Soviet- 
Cuban  aggression. 

As  the  editorial  points  out : 

Russia  l3  canny.  The  Kremlin  has  the 
knaclc  of  making  others  do  her  work  In  revo- 
lution. The  Cubans  in  Angola  are  fighting 
the  battle.s  for  Ru&sla  with  Rvtssian  military 
equipmeui  and  Cuban  men. 

The  editorial  continues : 

We  are  new  >eelng  the  military  procedure 
for  future  civil  wars  in  Africa,  and  possibly 
emerging  nations  In  other  areas.  .  .  .  Castro 
and  Cuba  have  demonstrated  the  plan  for 
exporting  revolution.  The  balance  of  the 
'vorld  should  take  notice  and  develop  off- 
setting strategy.  The  most  Important  oppo- 
'•itiou  Is  power,  plain  military  power,  the 
o'lly  force  that  is  understood  by  the  comrau- 
nl.st  system  of  government.  Tn  this  the  Rus- 
.=lan3  appear  to  be  Increasing  and  we,  the 
free  nations,  to  be  decreasing.  Peace  at  any 
price  does  not  last  long  In  a  bellicose  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  editorial 
from  the  Farmville  Herald  should  serve 
lus  all  as  a  reminder  of  Soviet  global 
ambitions. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 


imous  consent   to  have   this   editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exporting  Rbvolution 

Russia  Is  canny.  The  Kremlin  has  the 
knack  of  making  others  do  her  work  in  revo- 
lution. The  Cubans  In  Angola  are  fighting 
the  battles  for  Russia  with  Russian  military 
equipment  and  Cuban  men.  It  is  difficult  to 
replace  himian  losses,  especially  if  they  have 
been  trained  to  do  the  Job  of  fighting.  Cu- 
bans have  only  about  10,000  men  In  Angola, 
but  it  Is  a  highly  trained  army,  with  modern 
equipment.  We  are  now  seeing  the  militarj- 
procedure  for  future  civil  wars  in  Africa,  and 
possibly  emerging  nations  in  other  areas. 

What  at)out  Panama?  Would  Castro  pull 
his  veteran  expendables  into  Panama,  If  the 
U.S.  would  show  a  weakness  and  indecision. 
Only  one  condition  would  deter  him,  namely 
to  lose  his  backing  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
which  is  not  considered  a  present  possibility. 
However,  some  reports  coming  out  of  Cuba 
indicate  that  the  people  are  already  becom- 
ing tired  of  Cuban  conscriptions  and  the 
news  of  casualties  among  the  Cuban  troops, 
which  were  purported  to  have  been  sent  to 
train  the  Angolan  armies.  Castro  brags  that 
the  Cuban  fighting  force  will  stay  as  long  as 
necessary  to  bring  total  success  to  the  So- 
viet backed  Popular  Movement  for  Libera- 
tion of  Angola  (MPLA).  Most  of  the  fight- 
ing has  been  done  by  the  Cuban  troops,  the 
untrained  Angolan  Communists  held  In  sup- 
port. 

Tlie  autl-communlst  forces,  the  Union  for 
Total  Independence  of  Angola  <UNITA)  and 
National  Liberation  Front  of  Angola  (PNLA), 
supported  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  are 
not  so  well  equipped  and  trained.  U.S.  sup- 
plies were  furnished  them  prior  to  Congres- 
sional orders  to  withdraw  all  support.  This 
action  sealed  the  doom  of  Angola  at  least 
for  the  present  and  assured  Soviet  domina- 
tion, through  the  use  of  Cuban  troops. 

Castro  boasts  that  "we  are  there  and  we 
are  in  other  places  .  .  .  We  are  brothers  of 
the  Africans  and  we  are  disposed  to  struggle 
for  the  Africans.  We  will  be  thefe  as  long 
as  the  Popular  Republic  of  Angola  wants  and 
nothing  more." 

They  will  be  there  as  long  as  the  Kremlin 
orders  Castro  to  keep  them  there. 

The  Soviet  plan  reveals  itself  In  dealing 
with  the  emerging  African  nations.  Cubans 
wUl  handle  the  expeditionary  chores,  with  a 
cadre  of  highly  trained  striking  force,  which 
wUl  be  on  the  scene  as  mUltary  advisers 
even  before  the  crisis  Is  reached.  Inexperi- 
enced civil  and  military  leaders  wlU  have 
been  brainwashed  long  ahead  of  time.  Dis- 
senters will  be  liquidated.  Pure,  unadult- 
erated power,  military  and  propaganda,  are 
loose  In  the  world  today.  The  Soviet  Union 
moves  in  secrecy  and  stealth  to  strategic 
points,  while  committees  of  the  US.  Con- 
gress investigate  and  debate. 

Castro  and  Cuba  have  demonstrated  tlie 
plan  for  exporting  revolution.  The  balance 
of  the  world  should  take  notice  and  develop 
offsetting  strategy.  The  most  Important  op- 
position is  power,  plain  military  power,  the 
only  force  that  Is  understood  by  the  com- 
munist system  of  government.  In  this  the 
Russians  appear  to  be  increasing  and  we,  the 
free  nations,  to  be  decreasing.  Peace  at  any 
price  does  not  last  long  in  a  bellicose  world. 


I 
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SENATOR   HRUSKA   SPEAKS   AT 
LAUNCHING  OF  THE  U.S.S."OMAHA" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
nuclear  powei'ed  attack  submarine, 
Omaha,  was  launched  at  Groton,  Conn. 
Victoria  H:-uska,  the  wife  of  the  dlstin- 
giil.shed  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 


christened  the  OmuSi/a  with  the  aadst- 
ance  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  cauotat  R. 

R«an. 

Mrs.  HnifikA  UMl  Ifin.  Vkcan  irere  fai- 
troduced  by  Adm.  Qyaum  O.  BKkover. 
the  "father"  ot  the  nadear  giftmarlnfr,  «t 
the  ceremonleB  am.  Februacy  21. 

Senator  Hkhsk*  gave  the  address  at 
the  launching  and  his  words  about  oar 
national  will  were  very  appropriate.  He 
said  in  part: 

Today  Amerlea  stands  at  the  crossroads  of 
Its  history.  We  VUI  elt3ier  oonttntw  to  dis- 
play the  winingnen  and  determlnatlan  to  ac- 
cept the  respoBslbUitles  and  ntcrtflees  that 
our  position  dtmands  or  Uke  the  shooting 
star  will  have  streaked  brlUlantly  hat  quick- 
ly across  the  pages  of  history  and  then  pass 
Into  obllTlom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Admiral  Rlckovor's  intniduc- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Hrusla  and  hs  daughter. 
Senator  Hrusra's  remarks  and  an  edi- 
torial, entltaed  "America's  Wffl  Being 
Tested"  which  appeared  In  the  March  1, 
1976,  edition  of  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald, be  printed  in  the  Risooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 
iNTROBDcnoN  or  Mbs.  Roxam  L.  Hkvska  ano 

Mas   Charles   R.   Ttxiot,  bt  Asm.  H.   O. 

RlCKOTFB,  U.S.  NaVT,  OW  THK  OOCASIOir  OF 

THE  LATTircRnrc  OF  TH»  Ntktixax  Powekzd 

Attack  Swaaxtn  "Oiiau," 

1  am  happy  to  Introduce  two  charming 
ladles,  lilrs.  Roman  !>.  Sbtuka,  who  will 
christen  the  Omaha;  and  Mza.  r:>»«ri*f  B. 
Pagan,  her  daughter  and  matzoii  of  hooor. 

But  first  Z  would  like  to  iq>eak  about  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  much 
admiration. 

Senator  Hruska  is  a  man  who  acts  on 
knowledge  and  principle,  not  on  personality. 
He  has  the  qualities  of  counige,  leadership, 
and  determination.  There  Is  no  affectation  In 
him,  no  false  htimillty.  He  knows  hla  capaci- 
ties and  takes  pride  In  them.  He  Is  a  pnxU- 
gloi»  worker  who  has  gained  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Judldaxy  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunltteea. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  sij^porter  of  a 
strong  national  defense.  As  he  has  stated  in 
the  Senate,  "Wa  want  our  mllltazy  stz«ngth 
to  be  entirely  equal  to  the  '•<'»T'*"igf  facing 
this  Nation,  so  that  our  security  and  that 
of  our  allies  can  never  be  in  doubt." 

With  sadness  I  note  the  Senator's  plans 
to  retire  at  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  Mth 
Congress.  It  is  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  oBtstandlng  servloe  iirtildi  he 
began  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepie- 
sentatives  In  1953  and  has  continued  as  a 
Senator  since  1965. 

Mrs.  Hruska,  whose  maiden  name  was  Vic- 
toria Kuncl,  is  a  native  of  Omaha.  She  wn 
ediicated  in  the  Omaha  pubUo  adtMoXs  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  Hmskas  etie- 
brated  their  45tli  wedding  annlvenary  sev- 
eral naonths  a^  and  are  the  parents  of 
Roman  Jr.  in  California,  Quentln  In  New 
Jersey  and  Jana,  who  Is  with  us  from  Wash- 
iJifiton  today  as  matron  of  honor. 

Mr';.  Hruska's  years  In  Washington  have 
been  busy,  exciting,  and  happy.  In  addition 
to  helpli^  the  Senator  In  his  election  cam- 
paigns, this  gracious  lady  has  been  active  in 
tlie  Congressional  Club,  the  R^Hibllcan  Con- 
gressional Wives  Club,  and  the  liadlcs  of  the 
Senate.  She  is  alao  active  in  a  garden  club 
In  Arlington.  Vizgiala. 

Airs.  Hruska  la  looking  forward  to  return- 
ing to  Ozaaha.  Oie  says:  "We  belong  la  Ne- 
braska. That's  vitiere  all  our  old  friends  ar^ 
that's  homo." 


CharlfB  &.  Fagan.  the  fOnner  Jana 
wm  assist  her  mother  today,  ^nus 
>  lady,  who  graduated  from  tba  Unl- 
^  ,,  af  Hebraekat  Is  iwther  <enaxqfl»  of 
thaoaatrthatioa  to  piAUe  snrlee  tills  tamfly 
aaa  mails,  Iftagagaa  has  an  InipiwtaiitpoBl- 
ttm  la  the  OEMUtt**  Ixanch  at  the  govam- 
BMBt  at  taie  White  Houae. 

Z  psaaent  to  you  Ifn.  Onska.  who  with 
the  assistance  of  Jana,  will  cbrietea  the 
OmaTia. 

WKM*aKS  BY  Senatox  Boman  L.  Hxuska  at 

THK  lAXnXCBXtfG   OF   THK   TTSS.   "OlCAHA" 

It  Is  a  great  honor  tat  Mrs.  Hruska  and  me 
to  psrtlctpate  In  the  launching  of  the  nuclear 
powered  attack  submarine  the  TTBS  Omaha. 
MtB.  Hruaka  and  I  grew  up  in  Omaha,  went 
to  adMMl  la  Omaha  and  maintain  our  resi- 
dence In  Omaha  so  we  fed  tight  at  home  on 
the  CBS  Omaha.  We  are  espedaUy  pleased 
to  see  ao  many  of  our  fellow  Nebraskans  who 
have  traveled  far  to  be  with  us  today  on 
this  historic  occasion. 

That  this  Unmchlng  should  take  place  here 
in  Ifcw  Sngland  during  the  celehratlon  of 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  ttM  birth 
at  our  natkm  has  for  me  a  fecial  slgnlf- 
Icansa.'  Tat  Vt  was  In  New  Knglanri  that  the 
apartc  of  lUaerty  was  first  struck.  Mowfaera  in 
the  13  colonies  did  MomX  flame  bum  tirl^ter 
than  here.  Nowhere  were  more  eloquent 
voices  raised  in  8Uiq>ort  of  the  concepts  that 
a  people  had  the  right  to  estahlt^  their  own 
goremmeat,  that  an  individual  had  the  right 
to  49Mrt  the  oourse  of  his  own  destiny. 

TWd  hundred  yeacs  later  the  names  of 
Adaais,  Hancock.  Alien  and  Hale,  to  recaU 
but  a  few.  stUl  bring  to  mind  ttkoee  brave 
New  Englanders  who  risked  personal  safety 
and  fortune  in  order  to  give  birth  to  the 
American  nation. 

For  two  centuries  that  nation,  conceived 
in  liberty,  bleaaed  by  bountiful  resources,  in- 
habited tif  ham-wgrking  men  and  women, 
pcotected  from  foreign  intervention  by  two 
huge  oceans  and  guided  by  the  wisdom  of 
its  founding  fathers,  has  grown  and  pros- 
perad.  Todi^,  as  we  celebrate  our  Biooiten- 
nial.  the  United  Stotes  xq;>resentB  the  most 
powerfid.  dynamic.  eooDomlc,  polltloal  and 
miUtaiy  force  ever  recorded  in  tiie  history  of 


With  this  position,  however,  has  come  re- 
spoBSlbiUtles  on  a  scale  never  liefOre  as- 
aiiiaeri  by  any  people.  Today,  the  United 
States  stands  as  the  guardian  of  Westarn 
ClvlUaation.  Our  comlilned  economic 
strength,  military  power  and  political  iead- 
erahip  Is  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
holding  la  check  tlte  forces  tliat  wouM  de- 
ateoy  everything  that  free  men  everywhere 
laoUdear. 

fUven  modern  man's  capacity  for  unim- 
aginahlc  destruction,  wise  men  follow  a 
policy  which,  wmie  resisting  these  forces  of 
aggression,  also  seeks  those  areas  of  common 
concern  where  cooperation  is  possible  in 
order  to  lessen  the  diauces  of  mutual  self- 
dee  tructioo. 

In  so  doing,  however,  we  must  remember 
that  the  process  of  fostering  a  climate  to  en- 
courage ideological  change  and  curb  the  ag- 
gressive nature  of  our  antagonists  is  slow  and 
fraught  with  pitfalls. 

It  is  only  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
powerful  defense  system  that  we  can  provide 
an  Incentive  for  such  change  because  with- 
out it  the  threat  wiU  surely  become  a  horri- 
fying reality. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  times  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  downplay  that  ttireat. 
Some  Americans  have  become  too  sophisti- 
cated, too  secure,  and  too  compliant  to  rec- 
ognize tlie  danger  posed  to  our  way  of  life. 
Instead,  they  seek  to  di.<tm<R,f  and  belittle 
those  wlu>  point  out  these  dangers  as  "cold 
war  warriors",  members  of  the  industrial - 
aUBtary  complex  or  19th  century  thinkers. 
Tlvey  ridicule  the  warnings  of  these  vi.slon- 


aries.  who.  like  ctauOMl.  In  the  IMBX  see 
the  dark  aad  foaabodlag  atoma  tXatm^  gath- 
ering la  the  diataaoa. 

Tbey  seek  to  datefc  fram  the  raapeaalbU- 
Ities  attached  to  great  power  -*■-*—:  m- 
qwnalhillWee  which  <ew  of  xa  aaagU  but 
from  which  nnifrliislaai  wo  caaao*  eanpe 
raimm  wo  wa  to  owao  being  a  yet  power. 

the  most  powwf al  defanae  ■fBteaa  and  a 
vigorouB  foreiga  peUey  aa  outdatad  aad  un- 
neprasary  la  ttxis  modem  age.  Ua  tkcm  the 
bitter  lessons  of  the  post,  rapleto  with  ca- 
ampies  at  once  great  mttrrrti  "tirrtwif  rapidly 
into  a  pnrmannnt  decMae,  bOld  no  oaaaning. 

TragleaUy.  tlUe  point  oC  view,  although  not 
idiared  by  the  vast  malort^  of  ttie  American 
petqite.  cunently  hae  widespread  support 
witmn  the  C<mgresa.  But  it  is  aevertlieleBs 
erroneous. 

Thus,  today  Amortca  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads of  its  history.  We  wtU  either  continue 
to  display  the  Trillliiineaa  and  datarmlnatlan 
to  accept  the  rrnpnnniiailtina  aad  aaerites 
that  onr  position  limaTwii  or  like  tte  ahoot- 
ing  star  wlU  have  streaked  briOiaaUy  Imt 
quickly  across  the  pages  of  liistory  and  then 
pass  into  oblivion. 

Somerset  Brisugham  once  wrote,  "If  a  na- 
tion values  anything  more  than  freedom, 
it  will  lose  Its  freedom  and  the  Irony  of  it 
is  that  if  it  Is  oomfort  or  araney  that  it 
values  more,  it  will  lose  Uwt  too." 

For  my  part,  howevo'.  I  stUl  firmly  believe 
that  the  American  people  value  their  tree- 
d(Hn  above  all  tiat  and  will  accept  any  nec- 
essary hardships  to  analotaln  it.  Bopeftdly. 
those  AmoloasB  who  have  lost  fhiOi  with 
tiie  traditional  American  values  wUl  once 
again  iMar  the  echoes  from  the  past.  Mew 
Englanders  from  John  Ari«»«.  to  john  jcen- 
nedy,  callliig  upon  Arnerlca  to  continue  its 
Journey  on  her  path  of  glory. 

So  my  f^low  Americaiis,  let  us  view  the 
VSS  Omaha  and  the  brave,  dedicated  aien 
who  WlU  maintain  tibelr  lonely  vigU  on  beard 
her  as  llvlag  rnnnplm  at  the  tmtte  that 
Americans  stiU  have  the  ability  aad  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  freedoms  woa  for 
them  by  our  founding  fathers  and  safe- 
guarded throughout  the  years  by  other  great 
patriots. 

As  President  Ford  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  Tiike  our  tOrafatfaeiB  we 
know  tliat  If  we  meet  the  chidlex«es  of  oar 
own  time  arith  a  common  sense  of  putpose 
and  conviction — if  we  remain  true  to  our 
Constitution  and  our  MtmY — then  we  «*" 
know  that  the  future  wUl  be  better  than  the 
past." 

Let  It  l>e  In  th«t  spirit  that  we  launch  the 
VSS  Ommlim. 

[From  the  Omaha  Workl-Heraldl 
l's  Wax  BnKC  T^fcarm 


Somerset  Uaugham  once  wrote:  "If  a  i<a- 
tlcm  values  anything  more  than  freedom,  it 
win  loee  its  freedoan  and  the  Irony  of  it  is 
tliat  if  It  is  comfort  or  money  that  it  valuer 
more,  it  will  lose  that,  too." 

Sen.  Roman  Hruska  recalled  the  quotation 
the  other  day  while  speaking  at  launching 
ceremonies  for  the  nuclear  submarine  TTSS 
Omaha  at  Oroton,  Coiui. 

Hru^a  offered  these  words  of  advice: 

"Some  Ametlcans  have  become  too  eophib- 
tlcated,  too  eecuse  and  too  ctHupliant  to  rec- 
ognise the  daago'  posed  to  onr  way  of  life 
Instead,  they  seek  to  dismiss  and  belittle 
those  who  point  out  these  dangecs  as  'cold 
war  warriors,'  members  of  the  industrial - 
military  complex  or  19th  Centra^  thinkers. 

•They  rldicuie  the  warnings  of  these  vl- 
stonarles  who,  like  ChureliiU  In  the  1930b.  see 
the  darlc  and  foreboding  storm  clouds  gather- 
ing In  the  distance.  They  seek  to  shrink  from 
the  responsibilities  attached  to  great  power 
status;  rwyonalhiHties  few  of  us  sought  but 
from  which  neverUieless  we  cannot  ■tsmpv 
unless  we  are  to  cease  being  a  great  power." 
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Tha  Nebraska  senator  said  that  these  peo- 
ple regard  the  maintenance  of  the  moet  pow- 
erfiil  defense  system  and  a  vlgorovis  foreign 
policy  aa  outdated  and  unnecessary  in  this 
modem  age. 

"To  tbcm  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  past, 
replete  with  examples  oT  once-great  nations 
slipping  rapidly  into  a  permanent  decline, 
hold  no  meaning,"  Hruska  went  on. 

"Tragically,  thU  point  of  view,  although 
not  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  currently  has  widespread  support 
within  the  Congress." 

Hruska  said  Americans  must  either  "con- 
tinue to  display  the  willingness  and  deter- 
mination to  accept  the  responsibilities  and 
sacrifices  that  our  position  demands  or.  like 
the  shooting  star,  will  have  streaked  bril- 
liantly but  quickly  across  the  pagc^  of  hi-,- 
tory  and  then  Into  oblivion" 

Hruska  said  he  flrmly  believes  that  the 
American  people  value  their  freedom  above 
all  else  and  will  accept  the  hard-ships  neces- 
sary to  maintain  it. 

Hruskas  words  are  tlmelv  After  Vietnam 
and  Angola,  other  tests  of  the  American  will 
are  sure  to  come. 


APPALACHIAN     MOUNTAIN     CLUB 
MARKS  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
Nation  celebrates  this  Bicentennial 
Year,  it  Is  entirely  fitting  that  we  take  a 
few  moments  to  salute  the  first  100  years 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Renowned  for  Its  "esprit  de  corps," 
the  AMC  Is  a  remarkable  organization 
comprised  of  citizens  who  recognize  that 
our  mountains  and  forests  are  a  precious 
heritage  which  can  truly  elevate  man's 
spirit. 

While  always  respectful  of  nature's 
grandeur,  AMC  members  recognize  that 
changing  times  have  bestowed  upon  all 
of  us  an  ever  mounting  responsibility  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  "hill  country" 
for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

Prom  its  early  beginnings  AMC  club 
members  marveled  at  the  beauty  of  sun- 
rise or  sunset  from  mountain  ledges.  But 
club  members  were  also  Interested  in 
mountain  surveying  and  hikers  today 
owe  much  to  AMC  explorers  of  the  19th 
century.  We  in  New  Hampshhe,  blessed 
with  the  expansive  White  Mountains  re- 
gion, can  now  trek  trails  and  make  use 
of  a  series  of  shelters  which  were  only 
dreams  of  early  AMC  men^bers.  More- 
over, hundreds  and  probably  thousands 
of  hikers  have  been  rescued  from  moim- 
taln  wilderness  areas  by  AMC  rescue 
teams.  In  this  regard,  I  should  note  that 
the  club  initiated  a  mountain  leadership 
workshop  in  1959  which  has  been  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  safety-minded 
hikers,  camp  counselors  and  others  who 
lead  group  hikes. 

Since  its  charter  in  1876.  AMC  has 
welcomed  many  thousands  of  members 
whose  activities  through  various  chap- 
ters now  offer  a  considerable  manage- 
ment challenge.  AMC  president.  Ruby 
Horwood.  and  Tom  Deans.  AMC's  execu- 
tive director,  are  now  undertaking  a 
series  of  membership  surveys  to  help 
AMC  in  setting  goals  to  guide  the  club's 
futm-e  in  these  challenging  and  chang- 
ing times. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  those  sur- 
veys, I  am  certain  AMC  will  continue  to 
be  guided  by  the  spirit  embodied  in  the 
introductory  paragiaph  of  the  preamble 


to  the  charter  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club.  As  the  club's  founders  noted. 
AMC  was  organized  early  In  1876  "for 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  those 
who  visit  the  mountains  of  New  England 
and  adjacent  regions,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  research  or  summer 
recreation.  The  club  wUl  carry  on  a  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  mountains  of 
New  England  and  adjacent  regions,  pub- 
lishing its  results  from  time  to  time,  and 
will  collect  books,  maps,  photographs, 
•sketches  and  all  available  information  of 
interest  or  advantage  to  frequenters  of 
the  mountains.  It  will  encourage  the 
opening  of  new  paths,  clearing  of  sum- 
mits from  which  views  may  be  obtained, 
and  other  improvements." 

Certainly  the  club  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  its  founders.  And 
Its  members  face  the  new  challenges  of 
AMC's  second  centui-y  with  a  confidence 
unique  to  those  who  "betake  themselves 
as  early  as  may  be  to  the  hill-country, 
with  eyes  open  to  receive  every  inspira- 
tion of  beauty  and  grandeur  that  can 
elevate  the  soul  and  make  man  himself 
grander  and  more  beautiful." 

Mr.  President,  to  help  my  colleagues 
understand  more  of  the  efforts  of  AMC, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  clubs  January  bulletin 
"Appalachia"  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I.N-  ruE  Neck  of  the  Hourci..\ss 
(By  W.  Kent  Olson) 
His  schedule  looks  something  like  this: 
9  ajn.  staff  meeting  at  Plnkham  Notch,  New 
Hampshire;  12  P.M.  meeting  In  Augusta. 
Maine,  with  the  state's  governor;  3:30  meet- 
ing In  Portland,  Maine,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Maine  Chapter:  6  P.M.  flight  to  Phil- 
adelphia for  a  business  meeting  with  AMC 
President  Ruby  Horwood;  11:30  P.M.  check- 
ing Into  the  hotel;  6:30  A.M.  rising  for  8:80 
night  to  Washington  for  a  day  full  of  meet- 
ings with  members  of  the  New  England 
Congressional  Delegation;  4:30  flight  to  Bos- 
ton to  meet  with  staff  at  Joy  Street,  attend 
Land  Use  and  Pundralslng  Committee  meet- 
ings; 8:15  P.M.  meeting  to  welcome  230  new 
members  in  the  Boston  area.  .  . 

The  man  who  makes  that  schedule  work — 
sometimes  smoothly,  scwnetlmes  falterlngly — 
Is  Thomas  S.  Deans,  Executive  Director  of  the 
23,000  member  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 
At  35,  Deans  Is  possibly  one  of  the  youngest 
people  ever  to  direct  a  major  national  conser- 
vation/outings organization.  That's  a  re- 
sponsibility he  takes  seriously,  and  one  to 
which  he  has  committed  not  only  long  hours 
and  sometimes  superhuman  dedication,  but 
also  one  which  seems  the  natiu-al  culmina- 
tion of  over  19  years  avocatlonal  and  pro- 
fessional contribution  to  the  Club. 

Deans  is  a  Maluer — bom,  raised  and  edu- 
cated in  New  England's  largest— and  cer- 
tainly its  wUdest— state.  He  took  his  bac- 
calaureate in  History  and  Government  In 
1936  at  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 
While  there,  he  met  Dorcas  Hendershot,  who 
Inter  became  Mrs.  Penny  Deans.  The  couple 
hd.s  two  children.  Nathaniel  and  Tabltha,  and 
pre.senily  resides  in  Intervale,  New  Hamn- 
shlre.  ^ 

Throughout  most  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege years.  Deans  worked  in  his  neighboring 
.■>tate.  New  Hampshire,  as  an  AMC  hutman, 
starting  as  a  crewman,  working  his  way  to 
Hutmaster  at  the  AMCs  Greenleaf  Hut  on 
Mt.  Lafaye'te,  and  finally  to  the  position  of 
special  ajssi^tant  lo  the  Huts  Manager.  After 
college  graduation,  lie  left   the   AMC  briefly 


to  enter  a  Sears  and  Roebuck  executive  train- 
ing program,  but  quickly  decided  that  the 
potentially  lucrative  corporate  world  didn't 
interest  him.  He  sought,  rather,  what  he  calls 
his  "personal  kind  ot  high":  seeing  "the  feel 
I  have  for  the  mountalna  aud  rivers  develop 
In  people."  In  1964,  then  Executive  Director 
C.  Francis  Belcher  hh^d  Deans  as  his  as- 
sistant at  the  AMC's  Joy  Street  office  in  Bos- 
ton. 

On  January  J,  1975,  Tom  Deans  became 
AMC  Executive  Director.  As  this  Appalachia 
Bulletin  is  published,  he  has  Just  flnlafaed  his 
first  year  in  the  neck  of  the  hourglass,  that 
les.s  than  comfortable  spot  that  requires  itz 
Inhabitant  to  possess  the  skills  of  a  manager 
the  acumeu  of  a  phUosopher  and  the  wile  of 
a  politician.  Besides  owning  a  pretty  good  mix 
o:  all  three,  he  Is  a  self-styled  humaulst  who 
tends  to  Inject— even  Into  the  Unsest  of  busl- 
nes.s  ,~ifiiations— that  modicum  of  human 
concern  without  which  no  really  good  leader 
coxild  maintain  credibility,  particularly  In  a 
constituency  so  varied  as  the  AMC. 

Recently,  a  New  England  regional  magazine 
applauded  the  Club  on  Its  choice  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive, commenting  that  Deans  is  respected 
both  by  the  older,  more  tenured  AMCers.  and 
the  younger,  recently  Initiated  members.  In- 
deed, as  the  Club  membership  swells.  Deans 
secf  himself  in  an  increasingly  critical  posi- 
tion, having  to  meld  an  enormous  legacy— "a 
record  of  amazing  accomplishment" — with  a 
challenging  future  that  has  been  gestatlng 
over  the  last  lialf  decade. 

Deans  la  a  doer,  a  subtle  revolutionary,  an 
electric  manager.  As  AMC  AssocUte  Executive 
Director,  he  conceived — guided  by  a  volunteer 
advisory  Board — the  Club's  first  regional  of- 
fice, a  move  which  assimilated  the  Hut  Sys- 
tem and  Trails  operation  Into  the  larger  AMC, 
after  decades  of  autonomy.  In  addition. 
Deans  catalyzed  the  development  of  new  full- 
time  education  and  planning  programs,  each 
based  at  the  regional  office.  This  move 
brought  the  Huts.  Trails,  Education  and 
Planning  sectors  of  the  Club  together,  in 
smooth  operation,  within  two  years  of  the 
1971  inception  of  the  Northern  New  England 
Regional  Office.  The  operational  base  built, 
he  went  on  to  broaden  the  AMC  objectives 
to  include  on-going  sclentlflc  research,  a 
higher  profile  In  regional  land  use  problems. 
Increased  participation  In  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  federal  and  state  agencies,  ex- 
panded support  to  Chapters  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  budgetary  structure  of  the  Club. 
(Until  very  recently,  the  AMC  budget  was 
never  consolidated  on  one  piece  of  paper!) 

To  accomplish  all  this,  Deans  and  his  vol- 
unteer partners  drew  together  the  AMC's  two 
strongest  resources:  other  committed  volun- 
teers and  a  corps  of  ^Irited  professionals. 
TTie  latter  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
controversy.  Deans'  detractors  think  he  Is 
•empire  building" — the  staff  numbers  nearly 
forty  year-round,  and  Inflates  to  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  In  the  summer  months — 
while  his  sympathizers  think  ctirrent  profes- 
sional support  Is  Insufficient.  Maintenance  of 
present  programs  Is  severely  hampered  by  the 
dearth  of  professionals  (each  of  whom  must 
contribute  sizeable  chunks  of  voluntary  time 
to  get  most  Jobs  done),  and  additional  pro- 
grams are  frequently  squelched,  even  If  they 
can  be  fully  jvistlfled  within  the  framework 
of  existing  AMC  objectives. 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  volunteer -pro- 
fessional marriage  has  stirvlved,  even  pre- 
vailed. And  programs  Deans  has  personally 
begun  or  been  Involved  In  setting  up  have 
become  venerable  endeavors.  Some,  like  the 
AMC  Carry-In  Carry-Out  program,  have  pro- 
duced visible  results;  others,  like  the  unique 
Youth  Opportunities  Program  and  the  Pro- 
posal for  Dispersed  Recreation  for  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  have  shown  less  palpable  but 
perhaps  more  significant  progress,  and  are 
particularly  good  examples  of  volunteer  com- 
mltnicr.'.';  supported  by  professional  exper- 
tise. 
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But,  the  real  Job  ahead  for  the  new  fix- 
ecutlve  Director  Is  to  provide  profeaelonal 
direction  for  the  AMC  as  It  commences  Its 
Second  Century.  As  Deans  sees  It,  the  orga- 
nization's greatest  problem  Is  "knowing  It- 
self."  He  says  "The  Club  needs  to  re-state  and 
re-evaluate  its  purposes."  He  agrees  with 
former  President  William  A.  King's  Idea  that 
the  AMC  Is  "a  loosely  knit  federation"  of 
different  Interests.  There  Is,  Deans  continues, 
"a  union  of  diversity.  And  no  one  has  to  feel 
he  is  giving  up  his  particular  Interest  In  the 
Club  .  .  .  There  are  hundreds  of  special 
things  that  should  be  preserved,  but  which 
interrelate  in  the  larger  whole." 

Effectively  nianaglng  those  Interrelations — 
"getting  It  together" — Is  the  crux.  Internally, 
that  means  collective  rededlcatlon  to  Club 
purposes  as  articulated  by  the  Founders,  and 
a  tangible  movement  In  support  of  more  con- 
temporary objectives  and  future  goals.  (A 
formal  set  of  goals  Is  currently  being  framed 
by  the  Club's  Long  Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Vice-President  Norman 
Deans,  we  mtist  confront  several  Issues:  1) 
the  Club's  fiscal  condition  (There  are  many 
pulls  on  the  AMC's  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lar budget.  2)  on-going  volunteerism  (While 
new  members  enter  the  Club  at  a  rate  of 
3,000  a  year,  most  of  the  70  official  AMC 
standing  committees  are  having  difficulty 
cultivating  new  participants;  the  problem  Is 
Just  as  acute  In  committees  within  Chap- 
ters.) 3)  allocation  of  doUars  for  compet- 
ing Club  needs.  4)  membership  admission  (A 
sharp  philosophical  line  separates  those 
members  who  feel  the  two-sponsor  system 
should  be  continued,  and  those  who  support 
"open"  membership,  even  recruitment,  to 
bring  the  Club  to  some  perceived  optimum 
size.) 

In  addition  to  the  AMC's  internal  priori- 
ties. Deans  feels  the  organization's  outward 
posture — Its  public  service  aspect — needs 
equally  hardnosed  management.  "I  want  ns 
to  do  a  quality  Job,  not  to  spread  ourselves 
so  thinly  that  we  do  a  mediocre  Job  In  a  lot 
of  things,  not  letting  down  on  past  com- 
mitments unless  it's  by  design." 

Ironically,  some  staffers  and  volunteers 
alike  find  Deans  himself  spread  too  thinly. 
He  evidences  sucih  a  frenetic  business  style, 
coupled  with  an  equally  active  personal 
regimen,  that  key  workers  frequently  wonder 
what  new  projects  will  befall  them  after  a 
Deans  etcurslon  Into  Club  hinterlands. 

In  quieter  moments  though.  Deans  Is  as  de- 
manding and  critical  of  himself  as  he  Is  of 
staff,  conceding  that  he.  his  staff  and  the 
Club  generally,  must  "concentrate  resources 
on  those  things  In  which  we're  uniquely 
qualified  to  do  the  best  Job."  Among  those, 
he  lists  backcountry  management,  self- 
pvopelled  recreational  opportunities,  scien- 
tific research,  publishing,  public  education. 
land  use  and  conservation.  The  degree  to 
which  the  AMC  continues  Its  historical  com- 
mitment m  these  areas,  and  the  success  of 
each  commitment  will  devolve  to  Deans' 
ability  to  manage  this  growing  ganglion  of 
activity.  The  hard  choices,  he  says,  will  come 
in  establishing  priorities. 

If  It  were  not  for  this  personal  vision — 
one  which  drew  him  into  environmental 
work  In  the  first  place — much  of  the  kinetic 
energy  thrown  out  by  the  AMC  might  Just 
dissipate  uselessly.  But,  like  other  conserva- 
tionists before  him — John  Mulr  most  nota- 
bly— Deans  Is  able  to  discern  Interconnected- 
ness,  that  thin  thread  which  seems  to  tie 
together  men  to  other  men,  Issties  to  other 
ip<ues,  the  AMC  to  the  "real"  world.  While  he 
acknowledges  that  mankind  is  "having  trou- 
ble perceiving  the  bigness  of  conservation 
problems"  he  sees — and  his  close  friends  say 
ihey  can  see  an  idea  almost  Ignite  In  his 
eyes — where  the  AMC  can  fit  Into  this  "com- 
plex scenario  for  true  International  conserva- 
tion." Resource  protection  married  to  good 
management  is  the  prime  theme  in  his  ser- 
mon, and  the  major  plank  in  the  AMC's  pub- 


lic service  platform.  He  points  out  that 
among  other  organizations  and  agencies,  de- 
mand for  AMC  consultations  and  services  Is 
increasing. 

TJnder  Deans,  the  AMC  may  very  well  fill  an 
ecological  niche  that  has  not  only  gone  un- 
filled, but  unacknowledged  on  national  and 
international  levels.  Former  Appalachia  edi- 
tor Philip  D.  Levin  calls  that  niche — Deans' 
vision — "second  echelon  envlrorunentallsm", 
or  once-the-land-has-been-saved,  how-do- 
you-keep-lt-from-belng-loved-to-death  -  by  - 
Its-savlors? 

To  fully  develop  the  Club's  management 
objectives.  Deans  is  looking  toward  a  selfless 
volunteer  corps  for  direction,  and  toward  a 
zealous,  and  largely  young  staff  for  support 
and  follow  through.  Working  together — and 
with  a  strong  orientation  toward  manage- 
ment— ^we'll  have  what  few  other  organiza- 
tions can  claim  as  they  confront  the  enor- 
mous challenges  of  the  seventies  and  be- 
yond: "the  element  of  reality." 

Thomas  Deans  has  been  thrown  Into  the 
breach  at  what  is  perhaps  the  AMC's  most 
critical  Juncture.  A  hundred  years  has  drawn 
to  a  close;  a  new  Century  lies  ahead.  The 
new  Executive  Director  will  probably  have 
more  to  say — and  do — about  the  next  hun- 
dred years  than  any  other  AMCer.  He  knows 
full  well  that  the  strength  of  the  Club  must 
evcrive  from  continuing  Its  traditionally  solid 
programs — outlugs.  huts,  camps,  member- 
ship activities  and  services.  Yet  he  knows, 
too.  that  It  Is  only  from  an  enlightened, 
sometimes  painful  process  of  developing  new- 
er goals,  that  growth  and  maturity  can  fin- 
ally come.  B^ven  for  the  oldest  mountaineer- 
ing Club  In  America. 


"Betake    Yoxjkself   to   the   Hh,l-Cocntrt" 
(By  Patricia  Nelll) 

Pickering.  Scudder,  Hench,  Walling.  Pour- 
tale.  Hitchcock,  Fay,  Moose,  Ragged,  Deer. 
Hunchback.  Frog  Mt..  Paugus,  Great  Bog. 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  The  mixed  sounds  of 
the  early  AMC  crescendo  as  we  enter  our 
Centennial  Year,  and  we're  curloiis  about 
that  hundred  years :  the  i>eople  who  founded 
the  Club,  the  places  they  explored,  the  phi- 
losophies they  formulated  as  they  gathered  by 
brick  fireplaces  in  Boston  homes  or  on  the 
ledges  of  some  newly  climbed  peak. 

In  janus,  we'll  try  to  unravel  the  story  be- 
hind that  nucleus  of  AMCers  who  commit- 
ted themselves  in  1876  to  the  glorification  of 
New  England's  Natural  History.  The  found- 
ers' farreaching  ambitions  are  described  with 
wonderful  dignity,  refreshing  modesty  and 
an  of-course-we-can  confidence  in  the  AMC 
Charter  and  first  Annual  Report  reprinted  in 
this  month's  "Open  Door."  They  aimed  not 
Just  to  study,  but  to  explore  the  untamed 
frontiers  of  the  Northeast.  For  motivation, 
they  looked  north,  urging  "aU  the  fraternity 
to  betake  themselves  as  early  as  may  be  to 
the  hill-country,  with  eyes  open  to  receive 
every  Inspiration  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
that  can  elevate  the  soul  and  make  man  him- 
self grander  and  more  beautiful." 

Today's  members  are  descended  from  a 
highly  unconventional  breed  of  people.  The 
first  Apples  puffed  up  unnamed  mountains 
and  crossed  previously  unknown  rivers.  They 
scoured  rough  valleys-  and  camped  in  formi- 
dable terrain.  Hearty  pioneers,  they  charted 
much  of  the  wild  North  Country  of  New 
England  that  intimidated  nineteenth  century 
society. 

Traces  of  the  old  Club  can  be  found  amidst 
heaps  of  computerized  dues  bills  and  latex 
maps  which  now  form  a  familiar  backdr<^ 
for  the  Seventies'  routine  at  Five  Joy  St. 
headquarters.  One  day  we  found  some  rusty 
tin  cups  with  "A.M.C. '  inscribed  in  the  bot- 
tom, on  the  top  shelf  in  the  mallroom.  The 
Joy  St.  master  keys  have  rattled  away  In  a 
fantsbstlc  old  brass  canister  for  years.  (This 
canister,  an  old-time  "summit  register."  In 
which  climbers  once  tucked  messages  for 
each  other,  was  left   on  mount.iin  summits 


for  communication  purposes.)  A  third  floor 
office  in  the  building  hosts  a  huge  wooden 
bureau  that  houses  an  unthlnkaoly  grand 
set  of  photographs  by  Vittorio  Sella.  The 
Club's  mountaineering  library  has  numaged 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  but  gloesy-covered 
paperbacks  are  still  upstaged  by  old  black 
volumes,  scattered  about,  teUlng  stories  of 
bygone  years.  And  pages  of  APPALACHIAS. 
like  parchment,  are  often  crinkled  and  yel- 
lowed by  time,  the  book  Inscriptions  In  them 
still  legible  in  old-fashioned  curlycue  script. 

As  we  look  at  the  broader  base  of  Club  his- 
tory, we  might  ask  what  evidence  our  an- 
cestors have  left  at  the  White  Mountain 
Huts.  And  what  souvenirs  do  the  camps 
keep?  The  contrast  between  now  and  then  is 
brilliant.  Think  of  the  challenge  before  a 
club  President  whose  prime  concern  was  that 
the  mountains — where  we've  now  planted 
trail  transects,  water  bars  and  cribs,  tent 
platforms  and  caretakers — be  officially 
named!  As  we  strive  to  balance  the  1976 
budget,  can  we  imagine  that  Club  dues  was 
once  only  $2  per  year?  And  what  was  con- 
servation really  like  back  when  words  like 
"backcountry  management"  and  "National 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System"  would  have 
been  meaningless,  outrageous  terms? 

The  Centennial  Year  is  a  time  to  realize 
how  far  the  AMC  has  come.  Through  janus, 
we'll  be  Sherlocklng  our  way  Into  the  AMC's 
past,  comparing  the  colorful  activities  of  the 
early  Apples  with  ctirrent  Club  programs. 
Well  discover  some  of  the  magic  In  that 
public  service  progpram  that  has  endured  for 
100  years,  and  become  better  acqtialnted  with 
the  strong,  ambitious  breed  that  conceived  a 
remarkable  organization,  kept  it  alive,  and — 
In  a  complicated,  progressive  century — valid. 

The  AMC  has  blazed  a  mighty  trail  In  a 
rugged  frontier.  Tliere's  a  lot  to  celebrate,  so 
get  out  your  magnifying  glasses — this  ought 
to  be  fun. 


RETIREaD  EXECUTIVES  HELP 
SMAIli  FIRMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  aqd  as  its  former  chairman, 
I  have  long  had  a  healthy  respect  for 
the  energies  and  talents  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 

In  fact,  my  legislation  for  a  "Senior 
Service  Corps"  led  directly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  which  now  are 
enlisting  tens  of  thousands  of  retirees 
as  volunteers  or  part-time  employees  in 
community  service  programs. 

Recently  The  Record  of  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  ran  an  article  de&cribing  the  valu- 
able services  being  performed  by  mem- 
bere  of  the  Bergen  Comity,  N  J.,  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives — SCORE. 
These  members  are  retired  businessmen 
who  give  free  advice  to  small  businesses 
and  nonprofit  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article;  it 
describes  the  esprit  of  the  participants, 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  services  they 
perform.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JFrom  the  Hackensack  (NJ.)  Record, 

Feb.  5, 1976] 

Retdikd  ExECOTrvES  Offeb  Advice:   Helpikg 

Small  Firms 

(By  Ron  Stepneskl) 

Anthony  Triolo  says  he  used  to  be  a  soft- 
hearted boss  and  bad  buslnessnum  who  al- 
most lost  his  Walllngton  trucking  firm 
through  his  own  ineptitude. 

That  changed,  he  says,  when  he  was  helped 
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by  tlie  Bergen  County  chapter  of  the  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE),  a 
group  of  retired  bualneasmen  who  give  free 
advice  to  amall  businesses  and  non-profit 
organizations. 

"I  was  head  over  heels  In  debt,  and  a  lot 
of  people  thought  I  wasn't  going  to  siu-vlve." 
Trlolo  says.  "I  figured  I'm  a  terrific  truck 
driver  but  a  lousy  businessman.  That's  the 
way  It  is  for  guys  who  coma  up  from  the 
bottom. 

"But  SCORE  showed  me  how  to  run  a  busi- 
ness projection,  how  to  pay  bills  that  have  to 
be  paid,  when  to  get  or  not  to  get  financing. 
They  went  over  my  books  and  coimseled  me 
on  the  operation.  I  was  a  softie  type  of  boss, 
and  they  said  I'd  have  to  get  a  little  bard, 
which  I  did." 

They  also  helped  Trlolo  budget  the  repay- 
ment of  a  tl50.000  loan  he  received  through 
the  federal  Small  Business  Administration. 
SCORE'S  executives  are  actually  the  volun- 
teer arm  of  the  SBA. 

"Fortunately,  I'm  on  my  feet  now,"  Trlolo 
said  recently.  "It's  not  a  bed  of  rose-i,  but 
I'm  meeting  my  obligations." 

MEET    n*    rSfClXWOOD 

The  10-member  SCORE  chapter.  whJ-^h 
meets  Tuesday  mornings  In  the  Englewood 
Urban  League  offices  at  106  W.  Palisade  Ave., 
helps  some  150  small  businesses  each  year. 

According  to  government  statistics,  nine 
out  of  10  small  businesses  fall  In  their  first 
five  years.  SCORE  was  founded  in  the  mld- 
19603  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  that  trend. 

Though  they  hare  yet  to  put  a  substantial 
dent  in  the  statistic,  the  Bergen  chapter, 
founded  seven  years  ago,  claims  to  be  suc- 
cessful about  50  per  cent  of  the  time. 

"We  find  that  we're  able  with  our  lonjj 
business  experience  to  pinpoint  problems  and 
analyze  them  for  people  who  want  to  start 
their  o-^n  buslnes.s  or  are  already  In  busi- 
ness," say.s  Ted  Ignall,  67,  of  Hackensack. 
"Between  the  gang  of  us,  we  c.\ii  u-^ually 
come  up  with  some  answera.  " 

The  men  gather  around  a  conference  table 
like  a  bo.ird  of  directors.  They  listen  to  the 
stories  of  those  who  seek  co'nsellng.  such  as 
Eno  Salo.  a  SuETern  subcontractor  who  had 
been  waiting  six  months  for  a  $31,000  pay- 
ment for  one  Job.  The  advice  he  got  was 
tough  and  direct. 

Charlie  Cayten,  70,  of  Englewood.  was  gen- 
eral credit  manager  ior  the  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  for  35  years.  He  told  Salo 
to  go  to  the  debtor's  bank  and  pry  out  a  fi- 
nancial statement. 

"You  go  to  the  banii  and  say,  'Listen,  me 
and  two  other  creditors  can  drive  thLs  com- 
pany Into  bankruptcy  and  we  want  to  see 
what  you  know." "  Cayten  said.  "Since  the 
bank  doesn't  want  Its  account  to  go  bank- 
rupt. It  will  probably  cooperate. 

"If  they  don't  pay  In  90  days,  take  action," 
he  said.  "Go  to  an  attorney  or  collection 
agency  and  get  the  thing  done," 

rOLLOW-VP   VALUABLF 

They're  al.=iO  happy  t  3  help  a  ne\  business 
get  off  the  cround. 

"The  follow-up  Is  the  mo;t  valuable  part 
of  what  they  do  when  they  come  to  the 
store,"  says  Bea  Weston  of  The  Bea  Hive 
craft  gallery  and  gift  shop  in  Teaneck.  "They 
projected,  based  on  our  first  two  mouths  of 
business,  how  much  busines,s  we  would  do  In 
the  holiday  season,  and  they  were  almost  011 
tiir;jet. 

"They  showed  us  how  to  mark  labels,  the 
percentage  of  gro.ss  to  spend  on  advertising 
how  to  deal  with  inventory  and  turnover, 
when  to  reduce  merchandise  and  more.  Busi- 
ness Is  successful  and  terrific,  and  the  ihlng.s 
they  told  u.s  were  very  valuable." 

The  executives  say  they  derive  tremendous 
satisfaction  from  helping  the  ^mall  com- 
panies. 

"It's  IntellectimUy  stimulating  because 
you  don't  feel  as  If  you're  on  the  .'?helf  after 
retlremetit. '  said  Oeorge  S.nnlth.  "There's   a 


tremendous  transition  from  dally  activity  to 
aero  activity,  and  you've  got  to  fUl  tha  time. 
It's  nlc«  If  the  time  you  spend  la  rtlat*d  to 
your  business  life.  You  could  stagnate  other- 
wise. As  my  wife  says,  'I  married  you  for 
better  or  worse  but  not  for  lunch.' " 

Mike  Loebelson,  71,  of  Teaneck  says: 
"When  you've  been  Ln  business  long  enou(^, 
one  of  the  pleasures  you  realize  Is  bringing 
up  people  behind  you.  It's  Just  the  feeling 
of  doing  something  nice  for  someone." 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the  pro- 
gram Is  the  turnover  of  executive  personnel 
because  of  seniors  moving  to  warmer  cli- 
mates, or  stepping  down  because  of  poor 
health. 

But  seniors  In  the  program  accept  those 
occurrences  as  Just  another  part  of  the  over- 
all experience  of  life. 

"It's  a  matter  of  how  you  accept  things,  " 
says  Ted  Ignall.  "Some  people  fight  old  age 
from  40  years  on.  Others  accept  It  gracefully. 

"We  who  accept  it  gracefully,  meet  regu- 
larly, said  help  people  get  satisfaction  out  of 
that,"  he  said.  "We're  the  well-adJVoSted 
ones." 


SCHOOL  AID 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
tiaae  that  Executive  budget  requests 
were  received  by  the  Congress  I  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  direction  that 
seemed  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
funding  planned  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In  an 
editorial  on  March  8  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times  expressed  similar  ques- 
tions, particularly  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion. Although  Ronald  Reagan's  threat 
to  abolLsh  tlie  US.  Office  of  Education 
seeius  to  be  receding,  an  equally  imfor- 
tunate  fate  may  overtake  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren  unless  Congress  thor- 
oughly understands  the  nature  of  the 
budget  proposals. 

The  Times  editorial  rai.<;eo  question."? 
that  need  answers  before  Congress  acts 
on  the  budget.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNriERMININC    SCHOOt.    AlD 

In  the  now  familiar  Jargon  of  the  war 
a^jalnst  Washington.  President  Ford  has  told 
Congress  that  his  new  school  aid  bill  would 
"allow  people  at  the  state  and  local  level  to 
stop  worryln;^  about  entangling  Federal  red 
i.ipe  and  turn  full  attention  to  educating  our 
youth." 

The  way  this  Is  to  be  accomplUhed  Is  by 
coiisolldatmg  24  existing  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams Into  a  single  block  grant  to  be  used 
at  the  state's  discretion.  It  Is  an  educa- 
tional   adaptation  of   revenue  sharluf. 

The  benefits  of  that  liberation  from  Wash- 
ineton,  Mr.  Ford  suggests,  would  make  up  for 
the  fact  that,  considering  Inflation,  he  Is 
proposing  an  actual  reduction  In  aid  dollars. 
Even  the  projected  rLse  for  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent two  years  would  barely  bring  the 
total  back  to  ln:^t  year's  level  In  purcha.slng 
power. 

The  existing  aid  citeyorics  r.iti^e  from 
.specific  funds  for  the  disadvantaged,  which 
at  present  constitute  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  total  aid  pac'tia^;e,  to  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped,  adult  education, 
library  resources,  work-study  projects,  etc. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  President's  pro- 
IX)s3l  requires  75  percent  of  all  Federal  funds 
to  b»  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  education- 
ally deprived  and  handicapped,  this  would 
not  prevent  states  and  localities  from  elimi- 
nating   entire    categories    which    were    de- 


■Igued  speciacally  to  aid  the  dlaadrantaged. 
WliUe  tiM  a«w  legtelation  contains  the 
threat  ot  a  "flexible  penalty  i>rov]«lon"  to 
prevent  states  trom  shortchangtng  the 
needy,  this  looks  like  a  merely  pro  forma 
warning  as  It  Is  difficult  to  see  bow  the  new 
Federal  monitoring  apparatiu  would  differ 
from  the  present  Inadequate  one. 

The  existing  aid  program  is  not  sacro- 
sanct. Specific  categories  call  for  periodic  re- 
view, modification  or  replacement  by  newly 
pertinent  ones.  Excessive  red  tape  should 
obviously  be  eliminated. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  categorical 
approach  was  rendered  necessary  in  the  first 
place  by  local  and  state  Insensltlvlty  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  the  minorities  and  the 
urban  centers  as  well  .as  by  an  Inherent 
reluctance  to  Innovate.  "The  prevsdllng  mood 
of  retreat  from  liberal  social  reforms  sug- 
gests that  this  Is  the  wrong  time  to  rtimintijj, 
the  Federal  responsibility. 

Ironically,  the  least  defensible  categorical 
subsidy — "Impact  aid"  for  school  districts 
containing  large  numbers  of  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees — would  be  retained  as  a  sweet- 
ener for  those  In  Congress  who  have  always 
liked  this  largely  obsolete  pork  barrel. 
•  •  •  •  • 

A.-.  Congress  considers  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  Mr.  Ford's  new  federalism  applied 
to  education.  It  would  do  well  to  review 
an  analysis  of  how  "block  grant"  funds  have 
been  vised  since  1972,  based  on  study  of  some 
blxty  communities  throughout  the  South, 
and  first  published  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York. 

The  study  reveals  that  newly  won  freedom 
from  Washington  has  frequently  been  turned 
Into  an  opportunity  to  scuttle  social  pro- 
grams. Contrary  to  tlie  romantic  picture 
palntcl  by  Mr  Ford,  no-strings  allocation  of 
funds,  instead  of  giving  people  greater  op- 
tions to  run  their  local  affairs,  have  (In  the 
words  of  tbe  report)  "helped  Insulate  gov- 
ernment from  citizens.  ■  It  has  enabled  local 
poUtlcans  to  decide  how  to  spend  money 
without,  regard   for  public  opinion. 

Such  dLsregard  of  social  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities is  deplorable  in  any  area  of 
public  financing;  It  la  a  matter  of  extreme 
concern  In  education,  which  remains  In- 
dispensable to  all  efforts  to  erase  Injustice 
and  alleviate  poverty.  The  Nlxon  Admin- 
istration initiated  and  President  Ford  Is  try- 
ing to  [terpetuate  the  line  that  pin-pointed 
attack  on  the  breeding  places  of  discrimina- 
tion and  deprivation  is  a  futile  or  Improper 
Federal  activity. 

This  is  an  Ideological  distortion  contra- 
dicted by  the  evidence.  It  leaves  the  Presl- 
denf.s  school  aid  proposal  fiscally  Inadequate 
and  strategically  111-concelved. 


March  9,  1976 
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NORTH  DAKOTA'S  ABILITY  COUNTS 
CONTEST  FOCUSES  ON  THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  North  Dakota  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped sponsors  an  "Ability  Counts' 
writing  contest  for  high  school  students. 

ThLs  year  the  winner  is  Ms.  Karen  Ann 
Rehwaldt  of  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  She  has 
written  a  very  insightful  article  profiling 
the  life  and  work  of  Ed  Christensen,  a 
blind  vocational  counselor  in  Nortli 
Dakota.  It  is  an  inspiring  essay  and  il- 
lustrates how  much  can  be  accomplished 
through  detennlnatlon  and  positive 
thinking.  I  commend  this  article  to  mj' 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

EssAT  BT  VJaasH  Amn  Rehwau» 

'I  may  have  been  able  to  do  more  things, 
better  things.  If  I'd  had  my  sight.  But  wbg 
wish?  That's  like  saying  if  I  was  faster,  I 
could  win  gold  medals  in  the  CMymplcs.  If 
you  want  to  play  If,'  you  can  do  that  all  tiie 
rest  of  you  life  and  while  you're  playing  that 
game — nothing's  getting  done." 

Ed  Chrtstensen  Is  one  man  who  has  never 
played  that  game  and  has  gone  on  to  forge 
a  profile  of  achievement.  Ed,  blinded  18  years 
ago  in  a  bunting  accident,  is  now  a  rehablll- 
tstiou  ooimselor  for  the  blind  and  Uie  first 
uon-slgbted  administrator  for  a  training 
program  for  adult  blind  in  the  state. 

Ed  has  been  named  the  state's  outstand- 
ing employed  handicapped  citizen;  he 
camps,  swims  and  bikes  as  a  Boy  Scout  lead- 
er; he's  organized  a  Boy  Scout  troop  for 
handicapped  boys  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  has  received  three  of  the  hlgfhest 
scouting  leadership  awards  in  tbe  nation;  he 
has  held  all  of  the  highest  offices  In  both 
church  and  Disabled  American  Vetnran's  ac- 
tivities and  chaired  local,  state  and  national 
rehabilitation  organizations;  Ed  has  received 
a  personal  call  from  Oovemor  Art  Link  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  Gtovemor's  Committee 
on  Employment  for  the  Handicapped:  and 
he  has  established  a  Job  bank  for  tbe  blind 
as  well  as  setting  up  a  DAV  scholarship  pro- 
gram at  a  university. 

Of  the  18  pec^le  I  Interviewed  who  often 
come  in  contact  with  Ed,  Including.  am<mg 
others,  his  family,  a  university  athletic  di- 
rector, DAV  officials,  civil  leaders.  Boy  Scout 
leaders,  and  a  pastor,  all  reached  the  same 
conclusion — that  Ed  has  overcome  a  tremen- 
dous handlci4>,  not  so  much  from  a  physical 
standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
quering society's  attitude  toward  tbe  handi- 
capped pMvon's  abilities. 

Society,  Ed  explains,  often  pre-decldes  that 
handicapped  pec^le  are  nonfimctlonal.  "This 
assumption  means.  If  you  can't  see,  you  can't 
do  a,b,c,d,e.  .  . — they've  got  a  whole  list!  I 
ran  into  this  problem  when  I  was  going 
through  grade  school.  Two  men,  'supposedly' 
educated  men,  both  with  PHD's.  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  a  blind  man  shotildn't 
be  attempting  college  and  made  things  very 
difficult  for  me." 

Ed  also  ran  into  such  a  barrier  when  for 
three  straight  years  he  wrote  a  total  of  276 
Job  applications  and  never  got  one  reply.  Ed 
describes  his  initial  attitude  as  "lousy  ...  I 
had  a  pretty  miserable  outlook  on  life."  But 
he  broke  that  barrier  along  with  the  many 
other  obstacles,  and  through  his  work  as  a 
counselor,  civil  leader,  and  public  q>eaker 
has  gone  on  to  make  the  public  aware  that 
handicapped  people  can  be  productive. 

Tills  awareness  has  touched  both  of  tbe 
local  leaders  of  tbe  Teamster  and  Laborer 
unions  who  commented  that  Ed  has  changed 
their  perspectives  concerning  handicapped 
people's  capabilities  to  make  a  living.^ 

Speaking  for  Oovernor  Link,  a  key  official. 
Colonel  Gagnon,  remarked,  "Ed  promotes 
others  to  hire  the  handicapped  by  his  own 
example  of  gainful  employment.  He  makes 
them  aware  that  the  handicapped  can  do 
more  than  Just  sell  pencils." 

Still  there  are  those  handicapped  individ- 
uals who  portray  a  hopeless,  helpless  image. 
Ed  feels  it's  these  individuals  who  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  reinforcing  negative  feel- 
ings in  the  public  eye.  "I  know  it  gets  dis- 
couraging. In  fact,  I'm  the  first  one  to  admit 
that  there  are  some  Jobs  the  handicapped 
Just  cant'  do,  but  there  are  more  vocations 
they  can  do  than  can't.  Yet  employers  often 
hire  the  handicapped  out  of  sympathy  when 
instead  they  should  be  hiring  and  firing  on 
the  basis  of  qualification."  > 


But  Ed  emphasized  that  proper  training 
Is  necessary  for  the  handicapped  to  become 
functional,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  local 
vocational  rehabilitation  director  Ken  Van- 
Beek.  *nbl  is  always  concmied  about  handi- 
capped people.  If  he's  knowledgeable  about 
smneone  who  Is  handicapped,  even  If  it  Isn't 
in  the  area  of  visual  impairments,  he  nuikes 
every  effort  he  can  to  make  sure  that  this 
Individual  does  get  rehabilitation  training." 

In  promoting  this  philosophy  Ed  has 
helped  many  handicapped  individuals  obtain 
their  goals.  As  Cora  Como,  one  of  the  em- 
ployees under  Ed's  program  observed,  "He 
motivates  handicapped  people  to  do  things 
they  think  they  can't."  On  the  other  hand 
she  also  pointed  out  that  Ed  is  realistic.  "It 
doesnt  bother  Ed  to  say,  'I  know  I  can't  do 
this  because  I  can't  see.'  Hell  try  anything, 
but  he  doesn't  do  things  foolishly." 

Supporting  this  data  is  Superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  tbe  Blind  Chuck 
Borchert  who  said,  "The  high  school  kids 
here  sometimes  get  pretty  discouraged  with 
their  potential.  They  ask  'What  can  I  do, 
«4iat's  going  to  happen  to  me  when  I  get 
through  school  and  grow  up?'  All  we  have  to 
do  is  point  to  people  like  Ed  Christensen 
and  say  'If  he  can  do  it  why  can't  you?' " 

One  of  Ed's  achievements  which  often 
serves  as  such  an  inspiration  to  blind  stu- 
dents was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Edgar  Hatuitz, 
an  Internationally  recognized  diabetic  spe- 
ciaUst:  "Ed  has  developed  an  outstanding 
program  and  has  more  or  less  attracted  na- 
tional attention  for  probably  the  best  blind 
Instruction  program  for  diabetics  in  tbe 
country." 

Yet  m  view  of  all  his  accomplishments  Ed 
still  likes  to  see  himself  as  pretty  much  an 
ordinary  person.  "If  you  want  to  be  knlght- 
in-shinlng-armourish  you  can  always  say 
that  I'm  an  Inspiration  to  people  not  handi- 
capped. But  I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  Just 
a  guy — ^nothing  fantastic." 

Nevertheless,  the  people  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  Ed  don't  think  of  him  as  an  ordi- 
nary guy.  Rod  Rlngbloom,  a  man  blinded  as 
an  adult  and  then  counseled  and  motivated 
by  Ed  to  the  point  where  he  is  now  a  reha- 
bilitation counselor  said,  "It's  the  fact  that 
Ed  is  Ed,  the  fact  that  he  can  be  the  epitome 
for  some  of  us  In  our  goals  and  in  helping  us 
obtain  these  goals  that  makes  him  so  great. 
He  has  a  tremendous  inner  sense  of  feeling 
toward  people  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
help  others.  All  you  can  say  is  that  Ed  is  all 
of  the  fine  adjectives  that  anyone  could 
pick." 

Ed  Christensen  has  not  only  adjusted  to 
his  own  handicap  but  Is  helping  other  people 
to  do  the  san>e.  As  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  Elaine  Wallace  remarked  about  Ed, 
"He's  doing  more  things  and  more  interest- 
ing things  now  that  he's  blind,  he's  gone 
places  and  done  things  he  probably  never 
would  have  done  without  being  handi- 
capped." 

Ed's  most  outstanding  achievement  is 
more  than  Just  his  important  contributions 
to  society.  His  real  achievement  is  turning 
disabilities  into  assets.  Whether  you're  hand- 
icapped or  not,  this  is  what  a  real  "Profile  of 
Achievement"  is  all  about. 


'Arvln  Kvasager  and  Jay  Oraba,  respec- 
tively. 


THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  in  our 
consideration  of  H.R.  9721  concerning 
the  replenishment  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  African  Development  Fund  I 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  direct  the  U.S.  Governor  to  the 
African  Development  Fund  to  cause  the 
Executive  ^^Director  representing  the 
United  States  to  vote  against  any  loan, 
any  extension  of  financial  assistance,  or 
any  technical  assistance  to  any  country 


which  provides  or  which  has  ooositEtently 
provided  refuge  for  any  IndivldUBl  who 
has  committed  an  act  of  international 
terrorism,  indudlng  the  htJiti'JriTig  (^  an 
aircraft,  or  to  any  country  which  has 
consistently  su]n>^ied  or  encouraged 
groups  or  organizations  advoci^ing  or 
engaging  in  international  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
kind  of  aid  contemplated  under  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund  is  intended  for 
the  poorest  nations  of  Africa.  I  also  am 
aware  that  the  n.S.  contribution  to  the 
African  Development  Fund  has  been 
criticized  in  light  of  the  anti-American 
sentiments  of  stone  African  countries 
and  because  members  of  the  African 
Bank  retain  50  percent  voting  power  in 
the  African  Development  Fund  while 
contributing  slightly  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  fimds.  In  spite  of  this,  I  brieve 
that  the  cost  of  UiS.  participaticm  in  the 
African  Development  Fund  is  relatively 
small  ynhsD.  weighed  against  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  a  strengliiened  n.S.  eco- 
nomic presence  in  an  area  of  need  and 
of  growing  importance  and  demonstra- 
tion of  U.S.  concern  and  participation  in 
the  econ<Hnic  develc^iment  of  the  con- 
tinent. My  amendment  is  intended  to 
convey  the  concern  of  the  Congress  and 
provide  policy  direction  for  dealing  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  intemaidonal  ter- 
rorism by  preventing  loans  and  assist- 
ance to  coimtries  which  grant  refuge  to 
terrorists  or  which  are  sympathetic  to 
terrorist  groups  or  organizati(»is. 

We  all  know  that  all  nations  are  vul- 
nerable to  terrorist  violence  as  such  at- 
teu;ks  to  disrupt  international  transpor- 
tation, communications,  commerce,  and 
in  some  instances  diplomatic  relations. 
We  all  know  that  both  preventive  meas- 
ures and  the  punishment  of  terrorists 
become  complicated,  if  not  impossible 
to  achieve,  when  such  attacks  occur  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  third  states  or 
when  terrorists  are  granted  asylum  by 
sympathetic  states. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  basic  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  international 
terrorism:  One  has  to  do  with  unilateral 
improvement  of  internal  security  which 
requires  striking  a  balance  between  rea- 
sonable protection  and  costs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Individual  freedom  on  the 
other.  The  second  basic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  terrorism  Involves  interna- 
tional action  to  punish  terrorists  as  a 
deterrent  to  future  violence  or  to  create 
the  conditions  which  would  discourage 
nations  from  providing  refuge  or  from 
supporting  individual  terrorists  or  ter- 
rorist groups  and  organizations. 

My  amendment  to  H.R.  9721  will  serve 
to  put  nations  on  notice  that  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  will  vote  against  making 
loans  or  providing  assistance  to  nations 
which,  by  their  individual  actions,  defy 
or  undermine  international  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  growing  danger  of  inter- 
national terrorism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
issues  carefully  and  support  this  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time. 


THE  TWO-PARTY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  observers  in  America 
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to  JoM|]b  Kralt,  wboee  columns  are  syn- 
dicated In  a  terse  maikber  of  newspapers. 
In  an  article  tbai  appeared  on  Sunday, 
Marcte  7.  In  the  Waahlnffton  Post.  Mr. 
Kraft  addrcaaed  the  question  of  what  te 
haiipenlng  to  the  two  party  system  In 
America.  This  haa  been  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  me  as  I  see  the  old  system 
dlsintecratlng  without  being  able  to  see 
the  derelopment  of  any  new  system  to 
replace  it. 

Mr.  Kraft  notes  that— 

Voter  turnout  ...  la  low  and  dropping. 

He  concludes  that — 

WbAt  Is  going  on  Is  a  swirling  process 
which  will  perhaps  take  years  to  resolve. 

I  agree  wKh  Mr.  Kraft 

I  ask  unanimous  coxisent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd. 

■nie-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

So  Fa«,  Thcte  Is  Not  a  New  Majoritt 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

"We  put  together  the  grand  old  coalition 
that  elected  Rooeevelt.  Truman,  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,"  Scoop  Jackaon  exulted 
after  winning  the  Maasaehusetta  primary.  In 
fact,  however,  all  the  evidence  ahows  that 
the  eompooent  p«rt«  of  the  old  Democratic 
majority  are  In  more  disarray  than  ever. 

But  the  BepubUcaxLS  seem  to  be  rejecting 
the  candidates  who  could  exert  a  strong  ap- 
peal on  disappointed  democrats  In  favor  of 
President  Ford.  The  npahot  Is  that  American 
politics  remain*  characterized  by  apathy,  dis- 
content and  an  unemerglng  majority. 

The  core  at  the  old  Democratic  majority, 
as  repeated  studies  h*ve  shown,  was  the  blue- 
collar  white  working  cla^.  Sen.  Jackson, 
thanks  to  a  prodigious  effort  by  the  unions, 
did  very  well  in  working-class  districts  un- 
affected by  the  race  Issue. 

He  carried  all  the  major  towns  outside 
Boston — Worcester,  Springfield.  Lynn  and 
Everett,  for  example.  In  Lowell,  he  won  3.182 
votes  with  no  other  candidate  gcring  above 
2,000. 

But  in  Boston  Itself,  achool  busing'  made 
race  a  hot  issue  in  Irish  and  Italian  neighbor- 
hoods that  felt  local  cultures  threatened  by 
black  incursion.  It  availed  Jackson  almost 
nothing  to  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
against  busing.  George  Wallace  won  in  West 
Roxbury  and  Dorcheeter,  on  the  edges  of 
the  ghetto,  with  5,766  votes  against  2,666  for 
JackaoD. 

Precisely  because  he  came  out  against  bus- 
ing. Sen.  Jackson  did  very  poorly  with  blacks. 
He  ran  fifth  in  the  Roxbury  ghetto,  way  be- 
hind Jimmy  Carter  who  won  thanks  to  a 
strong  endorsement  from  Martin  Luther 
King  Sr. 

Moreover,  because  of  his  well  known  hawk- 
ishness  on  Vietnam,  Sen.  Jackson  did  not 
do  well  with  the  educated  professionals  who 
provide  many  activists  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  show  well  in  the  mlddle-clas.s 
suburbs.  He  lost  Cambridge  and  Newton  and 
carried  Brookllne  thanks  only  to  the  large 
vote  of  an  older  Jewish  coniniiinlty  strong  on 
Israel. 

All  this  Is  not  to  disparage  Jackson.  He 
Is  an  experienced  leader  who  could  perhaps 
make  a  good  President.  He  Ls  a  representative 
Democrat  with  a  solid  base  among  party  reg- 
ulars and  the  unions  to  which  he  adds  a  sig- 
nificant contingent  of  Jewish  liberals.  He 
might  weU  sweep  New  York  and  other  indu.s- 
trlal  states  aind  take  the  nomination. 

Even  so,  he  Is  not  soon  going  to  build 
bridges  back  to  the  white  liberals.  Nor  Ls  he 
apt  to  get  the  black  vote,  and  he  may  even 
have    trouble    winning    over    ethnic    whites 


threatened  by  what  they  think  of  as  "the 
system." 

At  least  two  Republicans  have  a  demon - 
stjrated  csp«clty  to  piUl  over  dla»ffect«d  Dem- 
ocrats. Nelson  Rockefeller  Is  aces  bl^  with 
labor  and  also  runs  weU  with  mldd]*-«laas 
profeaslnnjila  unaware  of  bis  hawkish  stAitds 
on  Vietnam.  But  be  lias  been  put  out  of 
the  running  by  conservative  Republicans  of 
the  South. 

Ronald  Reacan  exerts  a  strong  appeal  with 
disaffected  blue-coUar  workers.  But  his  attack 
on  the  system  has  run  up  against  the  dis- 
position of  oonaervatlTC  Republicans  to  sup- 
port an  Incumbent  President,  and  the  vested 
Interest  of  older  voters  In  Social  Security. 
My  guess  Is  that  he  will  go  down  this  Tues- 
day In  Florida,  where  pensioners  make  up 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  Republican 
vote.  If  not  Florida,  then  a  week  later  In 
Illinois  where  the  President  if  running  way 
ahead. 

What  this  means  Is  that  neither  party  Is 
truly  positioning  Itself  to  absorb  the  vote 
of  the  growing  number  of  disaffected  Anoerl- 
cans.  Voter  tvirnout  as  a  result  la  low  and 
dropping. 

In  the  New  Bampishlre  primary,  where 
there  was  a  real  contest  on  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  RepubUean  sides,  tmmout  was  40 
percent  of  the  eligible  vote — 10  per  cent  be- 
low the  figure  in  1972  when  there  was  no 
Republican  contest.  In  Massachusetts,  despite 
the  hot  Democratic  race  this  year,  turnout 
was  only  39  per  cent  of  the  potential — about 
the  same  as  In  1972  when  George  McGovcm 
was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

This  lack  of  lnten.se  public  Interest  In 
politics  may  not  be  all  that  bad.  A  certain 
apathy  quotient  Is  necessary  to  make  all  In- 

«t^tT^t^/^n.    ntrirV      «ni<    t»ilr.pa    really    gO    tO    pOt 

when  everybody  Is  simultaneously  pressing 
claims  to  the  limit. 

But  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  voters 
shows,  as  Prof.  Walter  Dean  Bumham  of  MIT 
has  been  saying,  that  there  fci  no  decisive 
shift  yet  In  American  politics.  The  claims 
for  any  emerging  Republican  or  Democratic 
majority  are  both  bogus.  What  Is  going  on 
Is  a  swlrHng  process  which  wtU  perhaps  take 
years  to  resolve. 


WHAT  THE   BICENTENNIAL   MEANS 
TO  FRED  PORSTER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
many  statements  that  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  Bicentennial  Year,  there  Is 
one  which  I  feel  captures  the  spirit  of 
the  200th  annirersary  of  our  independ- 
ence. It  was  written  by  Pred  Forster,  a 
fellow  Hoosier  from  Anderson,  Ind.  Mr. 
Forster  emigrated  to  America  and  be- 
came a  naturalized  citizen  in  1928.  His 
statement  is  an  eloquent  declaration  of 
the  Bicentennial's  meaning  to  one  Amer- 
ican. I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  Fred 
Porster's  article  on  "What  the  Bicenten- 
nial Means  to  Me,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

What  the  BtcENTENNiAL  Means  to  Me 

The  most  powerful  and  most  cherished 
Flag  in  the  world,  "The  Stars  and  Stripes", 
to  me  is  the  biggest  meaning  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial. It  tells  a  200  year  story  of  how  we 
fought  and  tolled  to  keep  It  fiying  and  how 
It  helped  so  many  Immigrants  to  success- 
fully help  build  this  great  country. 

I  wa.s  twenty  years  old  in  1922  when  most 
of  us  aboard  "The  George  Washington", 
went  down  on  our  knees  and  thanked  Ood 
and  the  USA     (United  States  of  America) 


for  letting  us  com*  to  America  as  we  |>— nnil 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  an  the  Rags  oa 
all  the  ships. 

In  1998  I  had  the  prtTUege  of  becoming  % 
naturmllaed  American,  a  gift  from  TTncIe  Sam 
I  would  not  trad*  for  all  the  money  In  the 
world. 

I  consider  myself  part  of  the  Bicentennial, 
part  of  the  Flag  and  part  of  Its  History.  Dur- 
ing World  War  Two.  as  a  vohuiteer,  I  fought 
and  helped  out  In  the  Atlantic  and  thw 
paid  back  Uncle  Sam  In  a  humble  way  for 
what  this  country  had  done  for  me.  I  saw 
men  fighting  and  dying  for  our  Bicentennial 
Flag. 

I  always  had  a  flag  In  my  pocket.  It  was 
my  good  luck  charm  when  the  going  on 
the  high  seas  became  rough  and  dangerous.  I 
believed  In  this  Flag. 

All  my  faith  and  hope  was  wn^yped  up 
in  this  Sag.  It  saved  me  three  times  from 
being  wiped  out.  Don't  ask  me  how  or  why 
but  I  saw  23  ships  hitting  the  bottom  <a  the 
ocean. 

So  the  Bicentennial  means  to  me  the  best 
years  of  my  life.  To  me  It  means  that  we  all 
have  to  work  together  as  a  "Nation  Under 
Ood",  and  be  thankful  for  what  we  have 
accomplUhed  the  la^t  200  years.  "This  is 
God's  Country",  many  of  us  say,  and  as  long 
as  this  spirit  prevaUs  there  will  be  freedon 
and  Liberty  In  America. 

Let  us  keep  our  heads  high  and  pray  as  a 
"Nation  Under  Ood"  that  he  may  give  u 
the  will  power  and  strength  needed  to 
preserve  our  freedom,  religion  and  liberty 
today  and  for  our  fature  generations. 

"In  Ood  We  Trust"  Is  the  most  powerful 
expression  and  help  us  to  keep  up  our  Na- 
tion's Courage.  Hope  and  Faith  in  defending 
and  preserving  all  those  things  which  we  so 
cherished  and  enjoyed  the  many  many  years 
behind  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  few  words  I  told 
you  about  our  Bicentennial  and  our  200 
years  of  the  American  way  at  life,  will  always 
be  with  you  in  your  hearts,  and  wHl  help 
you  to  do  your  share  in  this  great  struggle 
to  preserve  "The  United  States  of  America 
and  its  most  glorious  flag". 


LETTER  PRAISES  VETERANS' 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
we  are  certain  that  many  iteople  are  well 
pleased  with  the  care  they  receive  from 
our  Veterans'  Admtntstratiwi  hospital 
system,  there  Is  no  denying  that  some 
centers  have  received  adverse  publicity. 

Therefore.  It  Is  always  a  pleasant  oc- 
casion when  a  veteran  takes  the  time  to 
write  about  the  excellent  care  he  has 
received. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hellis  of  Estes  Park, 
Colo.,  has  informed  me  of  the  fine  treat- 
ment and  concern  that  he  has  received 
from  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Veterans' 
Administration  Center.  I  thought  it 
would  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
all  concerned  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

XlMCH  4,  1976. 
Hon.  CuiFFORD  p.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deas  Sematok  Hansem:  Will  take  a  few 
minutes  out  of  a  busy  day  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment. Recently  I  was  a  patient  at  the  V.A. 
Center  In  Cheyenne.  Had  heard  from  several 
other  Vets  that  It  was  an  excellent  hospital. 
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Having  been  In  that  Hospital  for  20  days  I 
wtU  agree  100%.  From  the  time  I  was  ad- 
mitted until  dlacharged  I  waa  gX^n.  asoel- 
leat  treatment.  The  food  was  good.  Thm  i/tatt 
of  the  hospital  Trom  the  top—Mr.  John  Bar- 
ton, the  Center  IHrector  right  on  "Down"  If 
one  must  use  that  wcMtl,  made  me  feel  at 
home,  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  the  Vet 
patients.  They  are  very  busy  but  never  too 
busy  to  be  helpful,  answer  questlona.  In  fact, 
they  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  of  help.  ThUs 
\i-as  hard  to  befUeve.  I  have  been  In  two  other 
V.A.  Ho^ltals  and  received  good  care  but 
here  there  is  a  Homey  feeling.  You  some- 
times have  to  wait  In  line  but  only  for  a 
sliort  time.  Not  the  almost  discouraging  wait 
that  one  encounters  In  a  large  Hospital  like 
the  Denver  V.A. 

One  reads  from  thne  to  time  of  the  com- 
plaints from  Vets  about  the  poor  service  or 
care  they  have  received  In  some  VJl.  Hos- 
pitals. There  may  be  some  truth  In  these 
charges  stemming  from  an  understaffed  over- 
crowded facility  but  not  in  Cheymme.  One 
thing  that  Impressed  me  was  the  friendly 
attitude  of  almost  everyone  I  had  occasion  to 
li-.eet. 

I  vas  aSorded  excellent  c&re.  Help  «'hen 
needed  from  the  Director  of  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices Mrs.  J.  Mones.  An  excellent  Dr.  J. 
Havalda.  Not  time  to  give  credit  deserved  to 
each  person  that  extended  a  welcome  hand 
while  there — but  Mr.  Eorton.  Mr.  Martin 
Land  and  Chief  of  Medical  Administration 
Services  and  all  the  other  hard  worXlng  folks 
that  make  up  the  Center  deserve  a  Well  Done. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  every- 
t!:ing  possible  to  aid  their  hospital  in  any 
way.  I  know  you  must  have  requests  for 
funds  from  many  many  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. Some  more  worthy  than  others.  But 
linanclal  aid  to  a  facility  like  the  VA.  Center 
there  in  Cheyenne  assures  the  men  and 
women  that  gave  of  their  time  and  services 
ill  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Military. .  .  the 
best  of  care.  They  deserve  it. 

Although  I  am  a  realdeat  of  Colorado 
boundaries  are  not  Unportaat.  The  National 
Observer  Newspaper  ran  a  story  of  the  Vets 
and  their  complaluts.  It  did  not  paint  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  conditions  In  some  VA. 
Hospitals.  I  hope  that  I  never  read  that  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds,  tiie  VJL  Center  ia 
Cheyenne  has  to  give  any  deserving  veteran 
tiie  short  end  oC  the  stick.  TlUs  Is  one  place 
where  f  uads  wlU  be  put  to  good  use  and  not 
squandered  or  wasted  as  Is  true  of  many  Oov- 
emment  agencies. 

I  would  hope  that  you  pass  this  on  to  tlie 
Dept.  In  Washington  that  decides  oa  wliat 
appropriations  will  go  to  the  VA.  Bo^iitals. 

■niank  you  for  taking  time  out  Cram  a  batsy 

day  to  read  these  words  of  pralae.  If  I  did 

not  mean  every  word  I  would  not  have  takm 

my  time  to  write.  Keep  np  your  fine  work. 

Respectfiflly. 

ROBEKT  W.  Hriiis. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McaEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
n  idespread  concern  In  this  country  about 
the  future  of  our  traditional  poBtal  serv- 
ices in  a  changing  society.  Some  knowl- 
edgeable observeis  are  suggesting  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  reason- 
ably expect,  even  while  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Itself  Is  reviewing  a  considerable 
number  of  small  post  offices  to  determine 
if  service  requirements  mandate  their 
continuance. 

In  small  communities  across  America. 
tlie  U.S.  Post  Office  is  a  very  important 
institution,  at  the  very  center  of  com- 
munity life.  Recently.  I  receiv<?d  a  lettn- 
from    Gale   C,    Hill    of   Port   Laramie. 


Wyo..  in  which  she  noted  that  Uie  post 
office  in  that  community  serves  a  lot  of 
people  in  their  later  years. 

She  wrote: 

It  seems  that  for  them  to  come  to  the 
Post  Office  every  day  la  something  for  them 
to  look  forward  to,  scxneplace  they  can  walk 
to  every  day,  and  someplace  to  go  If  they 
need  someone  to  talk  to  or  someone  to  help 
them  with  just  about  anything  they  might 
not  understand,  and  still  provide  them  vlth 
rU  the  mall  services  they  might  need. 

The  same  is  true  in  small  communities 
all  ovH-  the  land.  It  Is  the  type  of  service 
no  valne  can  be  placed  upon.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  invaluable.  This  letter  says  much 
about  the  feelings  people  in  rural  areas 
and  unall  communities  have  for  their 
post  offices  and  why  they  are  so  cou- 
eetned  with  the  possibiUty  that  many  of 
those  offices  might  be  closed,  r«noving 
the  very  symbol  of  the  U.S.  Government 
from  their  midst. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  her  letter  to 
me,  Gale  Hill  penned  a  poem  which  she 
entitled  "American  Spu-it."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbo(»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\mericak  Spirit 

(By  Gale  C.  Hill) 
I  look  out  my  window  and  across  the  way. 
And  I  see  the  flag  from  the  Post  Office  sway, 
and  I  wonder  then  as  I've  woxkdeted  before. 
How  many  years  will  It  fly.  how  many  more? 
It  seems  we"%e  lost  the  spirit  that  onoe  was 

so  great. 
And  I  w-onder  now  Is  it  too  late. 
Vd  teat  inflation,  truthlessness  and  crime 
Is  it  too  late,  or  do  we  still  have  the  time? 

Is  It  the  time  we  need,  or  is  It  more 
Is  It  £aith  and  hope  and  loving  thy  brotlier 
And    understanding    and    humbleness    and 

heating  eaidi  other? 
I  thiiik  it  Is  asl  staxKl  here  today 
and  watch  the  ftag  li-om  the  Post  OfBce  sway. 


NATION.\L  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  BOMENICL  Mr.  President^  last 
vedE  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  resc^utlon 
which  designated  the  sectmd  week  in 
Much  «s  National  Employ  the  Older 
Woiter  Week  in  order  to  recognize  and 
honor  «  vital  segment  of  the  American 
popnlation.  Tlie  bfll  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  for  action,  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  measure,  Senate  Joint  Re8<dutloxi  35, 
Till  be  quickly  passed  hy  that  body.  I 
beUeve  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
Americans  to  pause  and  examine  the 
capabilities  of  mature  vi-orkers,  and  in 
our  own  individual  way,  to  inspire  the 
employment  of  middle  aged  and  older 
vocfcere.  We.  as  Individuals,  and  as  a 
naUon,  can  only  benefit  fnnn  the  more 
Mte^iate  utilization  of  the  skills,  the  wls- 
dran,  and  the  experience  of  this  coimtry's 
older  population. 

Experience  has  sho«-n  that  age  alone 
cannot  determine  how  well  a  person  will 
perform  a  job.  Older  woz^ers  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  possess  unique  qual- 
ifications for  meeting  a  wide  range  of 
needs  In  both  industry  and  community 
activities.  As  a  result,  many  corparatkHis 
and  biu«inessmen  in  recent  years  have 


been  making  serious  efforts  to  offer  re- 
training prflecams  and  "iJiig^  p]4fr  work- 
ei-s,  and  in  their  own  economk;  kiterest. 

Hie  Federal  Govemmoit  also  is  sup- 
porting work  opportunities  for  the  older 
worker.  The  oldest  program,  the  foster 
grandparent  program,  is  a  part-time 
employment  program  for  persons  aged 
60  and  over  who  wish  to  provide  support- 
ive care  to  children  residing  in  institu- 
tions. The  senior  companion  program 
enables  older  persons  to  work  with  the 
home-bound  and  frail  eldeily  and  otiier 
adults  who  are  homebouud. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  proj- 
ects involving  nearly  13.000  individuals 
aged  55  and  over  who  work  in  a  variety 
of  communitj-  service  activities  through- 
out the  countiy.  These  projects  are 
funded  under  the  older  Americans  com- 
munity service  enq>loyment  program 
which  recently  was  extended  and  ex- 
panded through  the  1975  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  "Hie  extent  to 
which  employment  programs  lor  older 
Americans  have  grown  suggests  the  de- 
sire of  older  people  to  feel  useful  and  pro- 
ductive. 

AltiMjugh  industry  is  becoming  iii- 
creasiniSy  more  aware  of  the  desires  and 
capabilities  of  (dder  people,  misconcep- 
tions ctjnceming  older  woiters  still  exist. 
An  employer  often  believes,  without  evi- 
dence of  fact,  that  skills  or  abilities  de- 
cline after  a  certain  age  even  after  age 
40.  He  can  be  quick  to  assume  that  older 
anployees  should  retire  to  make  way  lor 
the  young.  He  sometimes  fails  to  under- 
stand the  vital  need  for  experienced 
workers  in  almost  any  work  setting  as 
well  as  their  potential  contribution  to  the 
economy.  He  keeps  the  mature  worker 
from  advancement  or  denies  him  career 
building  courses  because  mandatory  re- 
tii'ement  is  just  a  few  birthdays  away. 

And,  in  times  of  high  unemphqriseut, 
age  discrimination  grows  more  sei'ere. 
The  older  worlcer  is  usually  among  the 
last  to  be  hired  and  frequently  the  first 
to  be  layed  off  his  job.  As  result,  numer- 
ous highly  qualified  individuals  who  are 
stable,  dependable,  and  motivated  either 
cannot  find  Jobs  or  are  locked  into  jobs 
with  no  advancement  prospects. 

Today,  an  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple are  questioning  society's  attitudes 
and  policies  toward  the  older  worker. 
Mandatory  retirement  policies  are  being 
closely  examined.  Also.  Congress  took  an 
important  first  step  -w  hen  it  passed  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1961,  which  bars  discriminatkm  in 
hiring  or  dismissing  employees  based  on 
age  for  persons  40  through  64  years  old. 
Congress  passed  this  law  because  of 
overwhelming  evidence  brought  forth 
at  liearings  about  age  discrimination 
imposing  great  injustices  to  older  work- 
ers, and  less  directly,  to  the  economy. 
Talent  and  experience.  Congress  was  told 
were  being  wasted  simply  because  of 
prejudice  against  men  and  women  who, 
in  the  view  of  man.v  employers,  were  too 
old. 

Yet,  to  realize  misconceptions  regard- 
ing the  older  worker,  we  just  have  to 
look  at  a  few  great  men  who  did  their 
be.'it,  work    after     reaching     advanced 
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maturitj'.  Geothe  completed  hi.;  master- 
piece, 'Faust,"  at  age  82;  Noah  Webster 
wrote  his  monumental  dlctionaiy  at  ase 
70;  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
perfected  his  telephone  at  a?re  58,  was 
past  age  70  when  he  helped  solve  the 
problem  of  stabilizing  aircraft  balance. 
It  is  most  fitting  to  honor  o!c!er  work- 
ers our  bicentennial  year  bcrau'-.e  they 
have  been  significant  in  the  well-being 
and  growth  of  this  Nation.  During  our 
celebration,  however.  \vc  mu.st  remember 
that  energetic  and  able  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  who  want  employment;, 
cannot  find  work  even  when  jobs  for 
which  they  qualify  are  available.  We.  as 
Americans,  must  each  do  our  part  to  en- 
courage and  in.spire  tlie  employment  of 
tlie  mature  worker. 


March  9,  1976 


BLOWING    THE    WHISTLE    ON 
CORPORATE    BRIBERY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  has  come  under 
heavy  criticism  in  recent  years,  and  in 
most  cases  the  criticism  is  entirely  justi- 
fied. But  there  are  some  notable  e.xcep- 
tions.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  Stanley 
Sporkin,  Director  of  Enforcement  for  the 
SEC.  In  a  1.5 -year  career  with  the  SEC, 
Mr.  Sporkin  has  earned  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  thoroughness,  integrity, 
and  an  absolute  dedication  to  the  public 
interest.  More  than  any  single  individual, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  revelations  of 
bribes  and  other  illegal  payoffs  made  by 
many  of  our  largest  corporations  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

.\n  excellent  articl-^  on  Mr.  Spoi  kin's 
career  at  the  SEC  recently  appeared  in 
the  February  29  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Bulletin.  I  a.<-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  Record, 
as  follows: 

He    .Sleeps    With    One    Eye    Open 
(By  L.  Stuart  Ditzen) 

Abou^  a  year  .ie-».  word  got  out  In  Wa.-.h- 
Ington  that  some  stocks  and  bonds  hustlers 
in  New  York  were  plotting  the  demise  of 
a  federal  bureaucrat  named  Stan'.cy  .Sporkin. 

The  ha-stlers  wan'ed  Sporkin  on  the  un- 
ei.iployment  !lne.  Pic.'crdbly  with  hLs  head 
1.1  his  hand. 

Sen.  WiUiurn  Proxm.re.  maverick  Democrat 
from  WisconsiJi,  quickly  put  on  a  razzle-daz- 
zle defen-e.  pinning  down  Spork;nVs  bo«es— 
the  members  ef  the  Strur.tie-s  aud  E.xthauge 
Comml.s.slon — at  a  buagei  hearing. 

'I  reai  a  stiry  .  'once:-ning  .-in  effort 
to  get  Mr  Stanley  Sporkin  fired."  Pro.xmlre 
told  the  SEC  -He  has  a  fi.e  reputation  and 
has  done  a  fine  Job.  I  have  two  questions  in 
this  re.5pect.  Number  One:  Is  there  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  get  hii  J^b.  ' 

Ray  Garrett.  Jr  .  ch.iirman  ^  tlie  SEC,  re- 
phed:  -No  one  ha.r,  approa- l^ed  me  ...  to 
do  an-vtUmg  abnut  Mr  Sporkni  Mayb.?  they 
knr)w  It  would  not  do  any  good." 

Pro.xmlre:  -Well,  Mr.  Garrett,  do  I  bave 
your  pledge  to  .  .  .  ^tand  behind  hhn? " 

Garrett:  •  Vou  certainly  do." 

Proxmtro  asked  SEC  Commissioner  John 
R.  Ev.m.';.    'What  Is  your  position  on  tills?" 

Evans:  -On  Mr.  Sporkin?" 

Pro:<m!:e:     Yes  sir." 

Evans:  I  certainly  support  Stan  and  the 
work  he  is  doing  .  .  ." 

Next,  Proxmire  asked  Commissioner  Irving 
M.  POilaci;  ll  he.  too,  .=  tood  behind  Sp'jrkin. 


"Yes  sir."  said  Pollack. 

Pro.xmir©  looked  around.  'Anyone  else  on 
the  commission?" 

Commi.s.sloner  A  A.  Sonimer  Jr.  volun- 
teered: "I  would  certainly  reslat  strongly 
any  (attempt)   to  remove  Stan  Sporklii." 

Nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  New 
York  hustlers  about  getting  Stanley  fired. 
And  if  they  cotUdnt  get  luni  then.  Us  going 
to  be  even  harder  now. 

Stanley  Sporkin  is  director  of  the  enforce- 
ment division  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Son  of  a  Philadelphia  judge,  dlsarmlngly 
eccentric,  Htiie  known  to  the  general  public, 
Sporkin  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In 
America  Deep  within  the  government,  from 
a  central  nervepoiiit  at  'he  SEC.  for  $37,000 
n  vear.  he  .shapes  decl.  ions  that  can  throw 
big  business  Into  upheaval  and  alter  trends 
of  Amertran  life.  It  is  hU  job  to  police  the 
stock  market— the  h,;ge  companies  that  com- 
prise it.  and  the  stockbrokers,  attorneys  and 
ac-ounis  who  make  ihelr  livings  from  it. 
Sporkin  Is  not  a  typical  bureaucrat. 
Like  televisions  Lieutenant  Colombo. 
cin:^ed  genius  of  the  homicide  beat,  Sporkin 
setins  an  unlikely  sort  to  unravel  the  schemes 
and  cabals  of  the  ne'er-do-wells  of  the 
'.wirld. 

Ahiiost  everyone  he  goes  up  against  Is  rich, 
>ninoth  and  swphistlcated:  an  tniendlng  par- 
ade of  pseudoTtestocrats  and  wheeler  deal- 
p.s  and  fat  cats.  S)|Drkin  Inundates  them  In 
chaos.  He  slumbefiXJ  the  height  of  con- 
irontaMon.  He  dlsorleniii  his  adversaries  and 
(ii^concerts  them  and  blugcons  them  with 
disorgani?:ation.  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
li's  methods,  there  Is  only  one  certainty; 
S'anley  himself  knows  what  he  Is  doing. 

The  securities  ;;idu.vtry  lives  in  fear  of 
iinn. 

Sporkin  has  precipitated  a  phenomenon 
in  America,  a  flood  tide  of  corporate  con- 
trition. 

Big  companie.s  are  falling  over  each  other 
'.\ith  admissions  of  misdeeds  and  apologies 
I'ir  poor  ethics. 

It  is  Sporkin  who  brought  suit  against 
Gulf  Oil  and  forced  out  the  details  of  how 
Gulf  ch.inneled  cash  to  US.  politicians  from 
an  illegal  $103  million  slu.sh  fund. 

Through  the  Gulf  suit.  It  was  revealed  that 
almost  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate  in  IDjB.  .sen.  Hugh  Sootl,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  rei'elved  regular  cash  allot- 
ments from  Gulf  Oil. 

It  was  Sporkin  who,  during  Watergate, 
ptished  forward  an  SEC  probe  of  exiled  flnan- 
f'inl  buccaneer  Robert  Vesco  despite  attempts 
1)'.-  the  Nixon  Administration — and  even  a 
former  SEC  chairman— to  quash  it. 

It  was  Sporkin  who  exposed  vast  payoffs 
.American  bu.sin»»ijsmen  were  making  to  of- 
ficials hi  foreign  countries.  Tour  mlUloii  by 
Gui;  111  South  Korea.  One-point-two  million 
bv  United  Brand.s  In  Honduras.  Other  pay- 
offs bv  Rockwell  In'ertiational,  .Ashland  Oil 
and  the  Northrop  Corp. 

Sporkin  has  up.'^et  big  business  to  the  point 
where  it  i.'-  ru.shing  to  investigate  Itself  Just 
to  calm  hiin  down.  Coming  to  him  with  con- 
fessions Even  accusing  itself  of  committhig 
crlaie.^. 

Willinni  Provnilre  ;<:n't  the  only  cne  cheer- 
Ina;  Stan  Sporkin  Consumer  watchdog  Ralph 
Nruler  has  been  cheerinf  Even  niuckrr.ker 
Jack  Anderson  has  been  ciieering. 

If  there  are  tmt.s  or  colors  to  the  bralu 
vaves  in  Stanley  Sporkin's  head,  they  can 
onlv   be   red.   white  and   blue. 

Sporkin  is  a  fervent,  almost  ob?ps.=ive  be- 
liever in  the  fundamental  goodne.=s  of  the 
American  Way. 

Corruption  gags  up  genuine  outrage  in 
him. 

Hi?  enemies  say  he  l.s  naive,  misguided. 
unrea.sontible.  crazy— bu*:  they  admit  he's 
honest.  Vigorously  honest. 

No  effort  is  too  great  In  Sporkin's  mind 
to  put  a  shyster  out  of  bujlaess.  to  expose  a 


slickiter  who  takes  the  Investments  of  little 
old  ladies  and  departs  for  the  Islands. 
SporkUi,  at  44.  Is  a  driving  cnisader. 
A  New  York  securities  lawyer  saj-s  of  him 
■  Stanley  just  can't  stand  the  thought  that 
somewhere  In  ihe  world  someone  is  doing 
-something  wrong  and  not  being  punished  for 
it.  He  sleeps  with  one  eye  open." 

Some  people  in  the  securities  business 
thinJc  he  never  sleeps. 

Sporkin  is  In  his  office  every  day  from  9 
AM.  to  6  P.M.  in  continual  conference  Ho 
aces  paperwork  at  home  every  night  routhlv 
from  9  P  M.  to  2  A.M. 

With  a  .-t;!fr  or  about  600.  he  spreads  a 
police  net  across  the  land  to  cover  25  OCO 
public  compaiUe?,  3.500  broker  dealers,  3  500 
divestment  advi.-or';.  1.300  Investment  com- 
panies and  all  the  accountants  and  lawver^ 
who  serve  them. 

When  the  baron.s  of  big  business  come 
-nder  SEC  scrutiny,  u  Is  common  for  thein 
'o  pilgrimage  to  Stanley's  office  to  barter  and 
A-heedle  and  shout. 

They  sit  at  a  conference  table  with  Stan- 
ley's stnfT  amidot  overflowing  ashtrays,  spilled 
stacks  of  papers,  constantly  ringing  tele- 
phones. Sporkin  aides  barging  in  several 
times  a  minute  in  mid-sentence,  to  show 
Stanley  something,  or  ask  him  something  or 
tell  him  something.  The  barons  of  big  bu«^l- 
nes.s  sit  there  and  hash  whatever  It  Is  they're 
supposed  to  have  done  wrong. 
These  conferences  are  legendary. 
While  they  unfold,  Stanley  paces  erratic- 
ally. He  Is  in  and  out  of  his  chair.  Up  and 
down.  His  stomach  hangs  In  a  bulbous 
paunch  over  his  belt.  He  rubs  It.  Scratches 
He  cocks  hla  glas,ses  back  on  his  head.  Rubs 
his  eyes  like  a  man  coming  out  of  a  stupor 
He  gra,sps  tight  to  the  back  of  a  chair  and 
leans  heavily  and  listens  Intently.  Then  he  is 
distracted.  He  paces  again.  Suddenly  he  is  at 
the  couch  at  the  side  of  the  room.  Easing 
down  onto  it.  He  draps  out  a  leg.  Yawns 
Recline^    Close=  his  eyes. 

Uncertainly,  the  barons  of  business  con- 
tinue to  battle  with  Stanley's  henchmen. 

They  eye  Stanley  with  dismay.  Is  he  sleep- 
ing? Is  he  listening?  What  Is  he  doing? 

Even  Sporkin's  close  associates  are  not  ab- 
solutely sure  \^hat  he  Is  doing  when  he  lies 
down  on  the  couch.  Some  say  he  catnaps 
during  dull  stretches  of  conferences  but  has 
an  unaccountable  ability  to  return  to  con- 
sciousness at  crucial  moments.  Others  believe 
he  Is  In  a  trance  of  some  kind,  assimilating 
ftlterlng.  digesting— taking  in  all  the  fine 
points  of  the  debate. 

For  hf.lf  an  hour,  sometimes  longer,  Stanlev 
reposes. 

Then,  In  the  words  of  one  of  his  deputle.<!. 
He  leaps  up  and  starts  spitting  it  out.  Give 
me  this.  Get  me  that.  Affidavits.  Proxy  .state- 
ments. Minutes  of  the  board  ...  a  whole 
laundry  list  of  stuff."  On©  deputy  says  of 
Sporkin :  "He's  had  some  of  the  great  lawvers 
of  our  time  rushing  to  scratch  it  down  while 
he  spits  it  out.  Stanley  does  better  asleep 
than  mo.- 1  people  do  awake." 

Stanley  Sporkin  grew  up  In  West  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  four  children  of  Common 
Plea.5  Court  Judge  Maurice  W.  Sporkin. 

He  went  to  old  West  Philadelphia  Hiyh 
School  and  theii  to  Penn  State  and  then  to 
Yale  L.1W  School.  Finished  It  all  up  In  1957 
and  went  to  work  as  a  law  clerk  for  a  federal 
judge  ill  Delaware  where  he  stayed  for  three 
yeais.  then  practiced  law  for  one  year  and 
nnally  went  to  work  for  the  SEC  In  1961. 

Sporkin's  fa'her  was  an  a.sslstant  district 
attorney  for  some  20  years  before  he  became 
a  judge. 

When  Stanley  was  a  kid.  he  used  to  make 
his  way  down  to  City  Hall  In  the  afternoons 
to  watch  ills  father  work. 

Sitting  down  for  a  moment.  In  an  Interview 
at  his  office,  Sporkin  recalled:  "Other  kids 
used  to  play  ball  In  the  afternoons,  but  I 
u.sed  to  pet  a  big  kick  out  of  going  down- 
town— thl>  may  sound  corney — and  watching 
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niT  DmI  try  cmm.  TImw 
attoroeys  In  PbllatWiAU  la 
vru  ft  xaarvmioUM  thtaig  to  w«MIi 
court  ftad  to  mtdi  mj  I>m1  In  osnit." 

Stanley  Sporkin  »Ivajs  wanted  to  be  an 
attorney. 

The  things  that  counted  wltblitaa  were  the 
old  American  Tlrtues — truth,  Itard  wtort, 
honesty,  tntagrtty. 

The  curloas  thing  about  him.  to  t2ie  vork 
that  he  doea,  la  that  the  aynmtwna  of  cjn- 
icism  are  misstag.  Sportdn.  aaya  the  people 
vUo  have  influenced  his  life— Us  father,  cer- 
tain Judges  and  attorneys  along  the  way,  his 
superiors  at  the  SEC — have  all  been  men  of 
principle. 

Becatiee  of  those  assoclationB,  he  saya,  "I 
really  haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  sullied,  I 
tuesa." 

Bvit  he  worries  for  America.  The  oii  virtues 
have  eroded.!  Corruption  pervades  business. 
It's  gotten  so  bad.  Sporkin  says,  that  stu- 
dents going  out  of  college,  who  go  to  work 
In  the  securities  indtistry  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  "trained  to  become  crooks."  They 
learn  to  Juggle  books.  To  collude.  To  set  np 
double  btlilng  systems.  To  manipulate  stocks. 
To  create  slush  funds.  To  bribe. 

Sporkin  wants  to  recapture  honesty  for  big 
huslne.ss.  To  cement  integrity  into  the 
.system. 

Not  only  does  he  want  to  rid  America  of 
hustlers  who  bilk  old  ladles,  Sporkin  wants  to 
renew  a  sense  of  outrage  in  America  that 
bilkings  even  occur. 

'Sporkin  feel*  these  things  very  deeply.  " 
said  a  former  SEC  attorney.  "He  can  go 
through  the  most  complex  kind  of  Investi- 
gation, catch  the  biggest  crook  In  the  busi- 
ness, and  when  it's  all  over  shake  his  head 
and  ask  out  of  genuine  curoslty,  "Wow  why 
would  the  guy  IX>  something  rotten  like 
that?" 

Stan  Sporkin  (married,  one  daughter,  t'vo 
boys)  spends  Ills  Satiurday  momtnes  In  a 
school  gym  In  suburban  Washington  with 
a  mob  of  eight-year-old  basketball  players 
I  i^ngled  at  his  feet. 

His  son  Tonuny  Is  nmong  them. 

Sporkin  Is  the  coach.  His  older  son,  Danny, 
14.  is  his  assistant. 

The  eight-year-olds  drill  on  offense,  de- 
fense, lay-ups,  Jun^  shots,  bounce  passes. 
Then  they  break  Into  two  teams  and  play 
against  each  other. 

They  are  remarkably  disciplined. 

As  they  scramble  and  charge,  Sporkin 
s;lows  •with  satisfaction  "Organized  chaos," 
he  smiles. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  is  ntore  to  Stan- 
ley Sporkin  than  oUlgatory  time  spent  with 
his  sons.  It  is  a  form  of  orcheatratlon — an- 
other way  in  which  be.  uniquely,  generates 
(uder  in  the  world. 

From  his  operating  base  at  the  S£C,  Stan 
Sporkin  has  succeeded  In  turning  the  enemy 
against  lt><elf.  He  has  deputized  large  seg- 
tr.ent.s  of  the  securities  industry  to  watch 
from  wltliin  for  the  signs  of  chicanery. 

One  way  he  has  accomplished  this  is  with 
t  ivil  lau^uits  in  which  be  changes  big  cor- 
porations with  fraud  in  the  violatlou  of  se- 
curities laws. 

Tlie  'blue  chip  arms  of  America  do  not 
like  the  bad  publicity  that  goes  with  law- 
suit.^. The  well-heeled  sophisticates  who  run 
the  blue  chip  firms  do  not  like  to  see  them- 
selves depicted  In  the  dally  newspapers  as 
manipulators,  con  men  and  payoff  artists. 

When  Stanley  Sporkin  brings  suit  against 
them,  they  normally  waste  "very  little  time 
in  getting  over  to  his  office  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, 'Stanley,  isn't  there  .some  wav  we  can 
settle  this?' 

Stanley  Sporkin  1.^  a  reasonable  man.  He  Is 
always  willing  to  settle.  On  his  terms. 
Namely,  that  the  firm  promise  to  never  again 
do  whatever  it  Is  Stanley  says  it  has  done 
v.Toi>g  and  then,  that  the  firm  hire  a  team 


of  independent  CApetts  to  examine  the 
-wtongMng  and  report  directly  back  to 
Stanley  elMcit  It. 

It  Is  «  way  In  which  the  expense  of  an 
lufseUgaUDB  can  lie  tvaivifeii'ed  Ctmb  the 
govNTunent  to  the  lawbreaker.  Uke  arreat- 
li%  a  nurn  for  murder,  then  naklng  him  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  dectecUms  who  caught 
him. 

And  the  reason  big  companies  acquiesce  to 
Bklnnlngs  like  that  is  ttiat,  typieaUy,  tt  to  the 
least  painful  'w«y  to  get  out  of  «  Jam  'with 
the  SEC. 

This  was  the  technique  Sporkin  used  in 
the  Oulf  Oil  case. 

Oulf  did  all  it  could  do  to  modify  Spor- 
kin— came  In  for  a  settlement,  agreed  to  set 
up  Its  own  "special  review  eomailttee*'  to 
examine  Its  transgressions — but  even  then, 
for  reasons  beyond  Guirs  and  even  Spor- 
kin's control,  the  case  became  a  national 
sensation. 

The  genesis  of  the  Gulf  case  goes  back  to 
1973  and  Watergate  when  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Office  that  one 
Claude  C.  Wild  Jr.  had  given  $100,000  In  cash 
to  the  re-election  campaign  of  Richard 
Nixon. 

An  ensuing  investigation  determined  that 
Claude  Wild  was  the  chief  Washington  k)b- 
bytet  for  Gulf  OU  and  that  me  $108,600  he 
gave  to  Nlzon  was  drawn  from  a  secret  $10.3 
million  Elush  fund  Gulf  kept  in  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Gulf  and  Wild  were  charged  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor  with  criminal  violation  of  federal 
campaign  statutes  and  both  pleaded  gtillty. 

But  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Office  never 
pursued  the  question  of  what  happened  to  all 
the  ot^ier  money  In  the  slush  fund. 

It  wasnt  until  1975  that  those  details  be- 
gan to  come  out  as  the  result  of  a  lawsuit 
Sporkin  filed  against  Oulf  In  CJ3.  District 
Court  in  Washington  charging  Uiat  the  com- 
pany failed  to  report  the  existence  of  the 
Baluunas  slush  fund  to  Its  stockholders. 
Named  as  a  co-defendant  with  Gulf  was 
Claude  Wild. 

White  Oulf  quicklT  opted  to  settle.  Claude 
WUd  didn't. 

The  SEC  moved  forward  with  its  suit 
against  him,  opening  a  series  of  deposition 
hearings  last  fall  in  which  Oulf  employees 
gave  detailed  accounts  of  how  Wild  had 
tapped  the  Bahamas  slush  fund  for  $25,000 
every  month  for  12  years  and  how  he  gave 
the  money  in  cash  to  Hugh  Scott  and  other 
politicians  all  over  the  country. 

In  tbe  meantime,  wbUe  t^e  depositions 
were  being  filed  in  court.  Gulf's  own  special 
review  committee,  headed  by  a  venerable 
New  York  attorney,  named  John  J.  llcCloy, 
was  'wrapping  up  an  Inside  investigation  of 
the  sl'ush  fund. 

On  Dec.  81.  the  McCloy  committee  re- 
ported to  Sporkin  that  Gulf's  entire  Bahamas 
set-up  was  "shot  through  with  illegality"  and 
many  of  the  company's  top  officers  were  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

Two  weeks  later  Gulf  chairman  Bob  B. 
Dozsey  and  several  other  executives  resigned. 

Thus,  in  the  end,  Oulf  bathed  In  two 
months  of  bad  publicity  from  the  SEC's 
suit  against  Wild,  only  to  be  drenched  in  a 
final  dose  of  chastisement  on  New  Year's 
Eve  from  its  oa'n  paid  consultants,  the 
members  of  the  MoCloy  ccMumittee. 

Tbls  Is  the  kud  of  lesson,  Sporkin  con- 
tends, tiiat  big  companies  must  learn  If  tliey 
■H-ant  to  have  secret  slush  funds. 

The  big  companies  are  learning  well. 

Said    one    Gulf    official:     "Anybody    v.ho 
would  even  think  of  doing  this  kind  of  thing 
again  would  have  to  have  his  head  exam- 
ined— and  he'd  probably  flunk  the  exam." 

But  the  concept  of  "speciaj  review  com- 
mittees" i^Q't  the  only  way  S^Kjrkin  has 
forced  the  securities  industry  to  police  itself. 

Bv   concen'ratlng   on   what   he   callis   the 


"access  points"  to  the  stock  mattet,  Sporttln 
has  expanded  ttie  SBCs  mttiih  tnr  beTond  its 
tradltloBsl  JurisdlcLton. 

In  Sporkin's  view,  there  are  too  nnmyproe- 
pecttre  stock  manlpdlators  mnntng  toose  in 
the  land  to  tie  caught,  aOl  of  them  'hankering 
to  cheat  the  public  of  its  investment  d(dlar, 
an  of  them  plotting  separate  schemes,  all 
of  them  eyeing  a  different  prey.  But  there 
are  certftin  things  they  an  must  do  to  accom- 
plish their  plans — certain  common  route  > 
they  all  must  follow  to  the  marketplace. 

They  must  hire  attorneys.  They  must  hire 
accountants.  They  must  find  a  broker  to 
underwrito  them. 

These  are  the  "access  points"  to  the 
market. 

These  are  the  places  where  Stanley  Spor- 
kin has  brought  pressure:  HoAdtog  lawyers 
and  accountants  accountable  for  the  deeds 
of  their  clients.  Forcing  the  big  brokerage 
houses  to  hire  inside  security  experts  to 
watch  over  their  (iterations. 

The  lawyers  and  accountants  and  stock- 
brokers are  outraged. 

Birt  the  SBC — so  far — has  prevailed. 

"At  no  cost  to  the  public,"  says  Stan 
Sporkin,  "we've  expanded  otir  operation 
manyfold.  I  can't  say  to  you  we're  getting 
one  percent  or  10  percent  or  100  percent  oi 
the  violations,  but  pec^le  are  sufficiently  in 
awe  or  respect  of  our  activities  that  they 
think  several  times  before  they  engage  iii 
violations  ...  No  one  ever  knows  where 
we're  gcdng  to  strike  next. 

''We  believe  we've  aocompUtihed  major 
safegtuirds  fcr  the  Investor." 

Stanley  Sporkin  has  worked  on  some  fas- 
cinating eases.  Hie  C.  Amholt  Smith  case 
where  a  man  called  "Ifr.  San  Diego,"  a  pre- 
eminent dvlc  leader  and  one-time  confident 
of  Richard  NlH>n,  ttimed  out  to  be  the  man 
who  misapplied  $27.5  mjlllon  Xram  his  own 
San  Diego  bank.  The  CZIenn  Turner  case 
where  the  son  of  a  South  Carolina  share- 
cropper buUt  a  $150  million  fortune  with 
a  program  called  Dare  To  Be  Great  and  a 
company  called  Kosoot  Interplanetary  Inc. 
and  did  it  all  throtigh  an  illegal  pyramid 
sales  sdieme. 

But  the  big  one  was  the  Vesco  case. 

It  was  in  the  Vesco  case  that  a  private 
detective  started  poking  into  Stanley  Spor- 
kin's personal  life.  It  was  in  the  Vesco  case 
that  an  illegal  $200,000  contribution  was 
made  to  the  1972  Nixcm  re-election  drive  tn 
put  a  halt  to  Stan  Sporkin's  efforts.  It  waf= 
in  the  Vesco  case  that  Sporkin's  own  boss  a" 
the  SEC  tried  to  slow  him  down. 

And  nothing  wKwlced. 

Rtrfjert  L.  Vesco  came  luider  lnvestiga!.ior. 
by  the  SEC  in  March,  1971,  in  connection 
with  his  role  as  chairman  of  Investors  Over- 
seas Services  Ltd.,  a  firm  that  managed  f  r.i- 
eign  mutual  funds. 

By  November.  1072.  the  SBC  had  charged 
Vesoo  in  a  civil  lawsuit  with  "iootiug"  some 
$224  million  in  assets  from  the  mutual 
funds. 

Vesco  fled  to  Costa  Rica  where  he  en- 
deared himself  to  President  Jose  Flgueres 
there  by  investing  $60  million  in  various 
Costa  EUcan  ventures.  Including  one  in 
which  Flgueres  himself  had  an  Interest. 

But  from  the  beginning,  Vesoo  had  dons 
everything  in  his  power  to  stop  the  SEC 
probe. 

In  March.  3972.  he  complained  to  lomier 
Commerce  Secretary  Maiu-ioe  Stans  that  the 
SEC  was  harassing  him.  He  offered  as  much 
as  $500,000  to  the  Nixon  reelection  drive  if 
he  could  get  some  "help.  " 

Stans,  Nixon's  chief  ftindraiser,  talked  over 
Vesco's  proposal  with  farmer  Attorney  Gen- 
ei'al  John  Mitchell  who  was  running  Nixon '^ 
campaign. 

On  April,  1872.  a  suitca^ic  containint: 
»200X>00  ui  $100  bills  was  delivered  to  Maurice 
Stans  from  Robert  Vesco. 
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Ouo  mouUi  later.  In  May,  1972,  John 
Mitchell  contacted  SEC  Chalrmau  William 
Casey  and  arranged  for  Vesco's  attorney  to 
go  see  blm. 

Mitchell  and  Stana  were  later  tried  In  con- 
nection with  their  role  In  the  Vesco  matter 
and  acquitted. 

Testimony  In  the  trial  showed  that  on  Nov. 
1.  1972,  SEC  chairman  Casey  called  Sporkln 
and  asked  him  to  postpone  depositions  of  the 
Vesco  secretaries  because  tlie  election  was 
close  at  band. 

Sporkln's  an.swer:  "Impossible." 

K  few  days  later,  Casey  again  contacted 
Sp>orkin  to  repeat  the  request  explaining 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Vesco  secretaries. 
who  knew  of  the  $200,000  contilbiitlon  to 
Nixon,  would  prove  "politically  enibarrass- 
iug"  just  before  the  election. 

Sporkln  testified  that  he  again  refu.<>ed 
Casey's  request  and  told  him.  "Some  day.  you 
are  going  to  be  thankful  for  relying  on  my 
Judgment  In  this  matter." 

As  It  turned  out,  William  Casey  escaped 
any  serious  taint  in  the  Watergate  scandal 
and  eventually  left  the  SEC  to  become  head 
of  the  Export  Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

By  rights,  Sporkln  said.  Casey  should  have 
fired  him  back  in  November,  1972.  I  reftised 
to  do  what  he  told  me." 

Is  Casey  upset  about  it  ? 

"Are  you  kidding?"  Sporkln  grins  In 
amazement.  "He  loves  me." 

When  Robert  Vesco  couldn't  get  to  Stan 
Sporkln  through  his  superiors,  he  arranged 
for  a  private  detective  to  take  a  look  at 
Sporkln's  personal  life  to  see  If  there  was 
some  dirty  tidbit  there  that  might  be  useii 
to  discourage  his  probe. 

Sporkln  wont  talk  about  that  pha.se  of 
the  Vesco  case,  but  he  makes  it  plain  that 
he  isn't  happy  about  It. 

The  detective  didn't  find  anyhlng 

"Stanley  lives  too  clean,"  says  one  of  Ins 
aides.  "He  lives  as  clean  and  simple  as  a  per- 
son can  live." 

Sporkln  is  not  widelv  loved  by  lawyers  who 
specialize  In  securities  law,  but  it  is  his  staff 
that  usually  bears  the  heaviest  criticism. 

The  staff  Is  characterized  variously  as  lii- 
exfjerienced.  over-zealous,  too- fervent,  nar- 
row-minded or  Just  plain  dumb. 

"They  are  out  to  rid  the  world  of  cor- 
rtiption,"  said  one  New  York  attorney,  Thev 
tend  to  see  everyone  In  the  business  world 
as  crooks,  Thev  Just  have  no  fundamental 
Insights  into  how  business  works  or  how  ".he 
American  economy  operates." 

But  the  staff  doesn't  mal:e  the  decisions 
Stanley  personally  keeps  touch  with  all  the 
cases  cooking  in  his  office  and  Is  constantly 
consulted  by  his  staff  attorneys  on  them. 

Milton  Freeman,  a  Washington  securities 
attorney,  says:  "You  don't  have  an  aiiswer 
from  anybody  else  until  they  go  see  Sporkln.  ' 

Freeman  says  he  likes  Sporkln  pei'sonaliy 
and  finds  him  generally  fair. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  met  him,  '  Freeman 
recalled,  "he  announced  some  oi',irageo\i.s 
point  of  view  on  some  su'oject  and  I  said 
"I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  this,"  and  I 
walked  out,  Btit  over  the  course  of  time  I 
came  to  appreciate  that  if  you  yell  at  him 
and  then  talk  to  him  a  little  while,  hell  sec 
your  point.  He's  really  open  minded  ,  .  .  after 
you   yell   a   lit^'.e   bit." 

Sporkln's  staff.  Intensely  liiy.il,  also  ^ecs 
him  as  even-handed. 

'He  tends  to  speak  \\\  verv  bUmt  terms," 
says  a  former  staff  member.  "He's  very  direct 
and  to-the-polnt.  He  doesn't  talk  about 
•possible  violations.'  He  talks  about  'goddam 
cr.Toks,  we're  going  to  put  them  in  Jail.' 
But  he  Is  very  much  an  impartial  Invest iga- 
•.or  Very  conscious  of  people's  rights." 

Robert  Ryan,  one  of  the  .staff  attorneys 
who  handled  the  Gulf  Oil  case,  savs  of  Spor- 
kln: 


He  kills  with  discretion." 

And  Sporkln  himself,  even  In  hia  fervor 
to  eradicate  corruption,  argues  that  he  Is  at 
pains  to  b«  fair  with  the  persons  be  In- 
vestigates. Any  suggestion  to  the  coutrauty,  he 
says,  Is  "hog wash." 

"When  a  defendant  has  no  case  on  the 
merits,"  Sporkln  declares,  "be  attacks  the  in- 
vestigator. That's  always  been  the  way.  We're 
seeing  much  more  of  it  now." 

Sporkin  always  makes  his  approach  to  the 
adversary  straight  on.  Armed  with  facts.  No 
iiluffs.  No  politics.  No  personal  .sentiments, 
I  he  one  standard  is  to  'oe  right. 

In  this  bu.sines.s,  you  ^oita  be  right,"  Stan 
Sporkin  says.  'It's  like  Israel — you  can  only 
io.->e  one  war.  Anything  less  than  the  facts 
and  you  get  a  reputation — "  he  squints  and 
shakes  his  head —  for  being  some  guy  \\\\.ii  a 
cause.  ' 


UNION  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 
\      ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cciilly  cospoiisored  a'.ong  with  24  of  my 
colleagues.  Senate  bill  3079.  to  prohibit 
union  organization  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  did  not  make  thi.s  decision  hghtly.  I 
believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  place  a  heavy  burden  on  leg- 
islation that  would  restrict  any  of  our 
basic  freedoms  such  as  the  individual's 
right  to  associate  witli  organizations  of 
his  choice. 

However,  there  are  reasons  to  differ- 
entiate military  society  from  civilian  so- 
ciety. While  the  members  of  the  military 
are  not  excluded  from  the  protection 
granted  by  the  first  amendment,  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  the  military  commu- 
nity and  of  the  military  mission  require 
a  different  application  of  those  protec- 
tions. As  tlie  Supreme  Court  said  in 
Parker  against  Levy: 

The  fundamental  necessity  for  obedience, 
and  the  consequent  neces.slty  for  imposition 
of  discipline,  may  render  permissible  within 
the  military  that  which  would  be  ronstltu- 
tionally  Impermissible  outside  It. 

That  which,  is  tolerable  in  the  civilian 
( ommunity,  it  is  intolerable  in  the  mili- 
tary community.  Tlie  Armed  Forces  de- 
pend on  a  command  structure  tliat  at 
times  must  commit  men  to  combat,  not 
only  hazarding  their  lives  but  ultimately 
involving  the  .security  of  the  Nation  it- 
.self.  We  cannot  have  command  deci- 
sion.s  .subject  to  grievance  procedures  or 
even  to  collective  bargaining  negolia- 
tions. 

In  1890,  in  In  re  Grimlcy,  the  Supreme 
Court  observed: 

An  army  Is  not  a  deliberati\e  body.  It  Is 
an  executive  arm.  Its  law  Is  that  of  obedience. 
No  question  can  be  left  open  as  to  the  right 
to  command  in  the  otlicer.  or  the  duty  of 
obedience  in  the  soldier. 

Mr,  Pre.sidcnt,  m  the  highly  technical 
nature  of  our  military  today,  it  is  even 
more  imp>erative  that  discipline  and 
obedience  be  immediate.  With  modern 
technology  that  demands  instantaneous 
decisions,  it  is  in  :ongruous  that  we 
might  countenance  a  soldier  refusing  an 
order  saying,  'Sorry,  I'll  have  to  speak 
to  the  shop  steward  first." 

Aside  from  the  strike,  we  have  arbi- 
tration as  a  means  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. While  this  is  an  effective  method 
of  settling  disputes  in  the  private  sector, 
it  is  totally  unarceptable  in  the  militarv. 


An  outside,  neutral  arbitrator  would  not 
have  the  "best  interests"  of  the  Nation 
in  mind,  he  would  have  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  "employee"  and  the  "em- 
ployer" represented  by  the  union  and 
Armed  Forces.  Policy  should  be  made  by 
the  Executive  In  concurrence  with  the 
Congress.  We  camiot  have  either  unions, 
arbitrators,  or  even  the  military  itself 
making  policy.  We  live  in  a  world  fraught 
with  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  we 
must  continue  to  set  policy  through  our 
elected  officials. 

Mr.  Piesident,  this  bill  is  not  directed 
against  unions  or  labor  organizations. 
The  good  of  assuring  the  working  man 
liis  just  share  of  the  economic  pie  Is  a 
laudable  goal  and  one  with  which  I  con- 
cur. However,  in  the  military,  matters 
of  national  security  must  be  considered 
above  all  else.  Our  Nation  depends  on 
its  militai-y  forces  to  protect  it  from  the 
\ery  real  enemies  that  now  exist.  For 
these  reasons,  I  cosponsored  this  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  this  body's  favorable 
consideration. 


INDIANA'S  SELF-RELIANT 
UPLANDERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
travels  throughout  Indiana,  it  is  often 
my  pleasure  to  visit  with  the  folks  who 
live  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  southern  and 
south-central  Indiana.  This  is  a  highly 
diversified  part  of  the  State,  with  thriv- 
ing family  farms,  the  world's  finest  lime- 
stone, large  and  small  industry  and  some 
of  the  finest  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Nation. 

A  common  bond  holding  together  the 
residents  of  southern  and  south-central 
Indiana  is  a  deep  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  the  land  and  resources  which 
surround  them.  I  came  to  fully  appre- 
ciate that  tremendous  beauty  when  my 
wife,  Marvella,  and  I  lived  in  Blooming- 
ton,  the  largest  city  in  that  part  of  In- 
diana, during  the  3  years  I  attended  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Law. 

The  beauty  of  the  land  has  encouraged 
many  persons  to  tiu'n  to  a  life  close  to 
nature.  These  folks  may  be  likened  to 
modern  day  pioneers,  self-reliant  in- 
dividuals who  fill  their  needs  from  the 
natural  resources  in  abundance  around 
them.  Tliey  live  In  harmony  with  a  hardy 
breed  of  Hoosier  who  have  since  birth 
lived  that  same  self-reliant  life. 

An  article  by  James  Alexander  Thorn 
and  J.  Bruce  Bauman  in  the  March  issue 
of  National  Geographic  magazine  pays 
tribute  to  these  people  and  the  land 
of  southern  and  south-central  Indiana. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Uiat  tliis  article,  "Indiana's  Self -Reliant 
Uplanders,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

iKniA.vA's  Sfi.f-Reliant  Uplandfrs 
I  By  James  Alexander  Thorn) 

One  winter  evening  I  stood  on  a  wooded 
ridge  In  southern  Indiana  and  watched  the 
last  orange  tint  of  sunset  dissolve  into  Ulac- 
gray  twilight.  Not  an  electric  light,  a  car,  a 
plane  anywhere.  In  the  darkening  valleys  1 
could  hear  an  ax  biting  Into  wood,  the  ring 
of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil.  It  was  one  of  those 
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hu-hed  moment*  that  make  a  man  wonder 
al.)out  his  relation  to  time  and  place. 

Most  of  my  adult  life  I  have  lived  in  cities, 
A'.riting  about  the  complexities  and  anxieties 
uf  modern  society.  Now  and  then  I  need  to 
ipturn  to  these  old  uplands  where  I  was  bom 
a:icl  raised,  because  here  time  seems  to  pause 
,)i-d  let  me  thlnlc 

When  I  was  a  boy,  Etta  Macy,  then  In  her 
eighties,  used  to  live  with  other  elderly  Quak- 
ers in  a  sagging,  vine-covered  pioneer  house 
on  this  ridge.  They  had  almost  no  Inrome, 
but  ate  weU,  laughed  much,  and  needed  little 
be\ond  what  they  grew  themselves.  Etta  was 
famed  for  her  recitations  of  poems;  when 
townsfolk  stopped  at  the  farm  to  hear  her, 
^he  would  advise  them: 

"If  thee  needs  anything  and  cannot  find  It, 
just  come  to  me  and  I'll  tell  thee  how  to  get 
along  without  It." 

Etta  found  contentment  In  knowing  that 
.she  could  get  by  with  little  and  take  care  of 
herself.  I  think  this  trait  runs  strong  In 
many  Indiana  uplanders  because  of  the  kind 
of  country  this  is. 

I  turned  up  my  overcoat  collar  and  looked 
around.  Every  horizon  was  another  long, 
level,  deep-blue  ridge.  Most  of  Indiana,  flat- 
tened and  filled  by  Ice  Age  glaciers,  Is  rich 
farmland.  But  the  glaciers  bypassed  the  up- 
lands, leaving  a  spine  of  forested  sandstone 
and  shale  hills  flanking  a  limestone  plain 
honeycombed  with  caves  and  sinkholes.  The 
uplands  (map,  page  345)  are  not  adapted  to 
large-scale  farming;  the  gun,  ax,  and  anvil, 
as  much  as  the  plow,  were  the  siu'vlval  tools 
cf  settlers. 

The  people  who  began  settling  In  the  up- 
lands about  1820  were  of  English,  German. 
Scotch,  and  Irish  blood.  Many  were  sons  or 
grandsons  of  pioneers  who  had  first  pushed 
westward  through  Ciunberland  Gap.*  They 
were  true  frontiersmen  who  had  learned  to 
live  by  their  hands  and  wits.  They  could  hack 
out  a  living  In  deep  woods  and  on  hillsides. 
We  know  the  sort  of  people  that  kind  of  life 
can  forge:  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  worked 
m  the  southern  Indiana  woodlands  from  his 
eighth  to  his  twenty-second  year. 

The  Indiana  hills  are  part  of  modern 
America  now,  of  course,  and  all  of  civiliza- 
tion's trappings  are  here.  But  many  people 
in  this  region  still  would  rather  meet  their 
uasic  needs  as  their  forebears  did.  They  don't 
rely  much  on  producers  and  middlemen; 
they  would  rather  not  pay  good  money  for 
work  they  can  perform  themselves.  They  like 
knowing  that  they  could  survive  if  our 
tfchnologlcal  society  failed. 

V.hen  my  mother.  Dr.  Julia  Thorn,  retired 
rrom  a  career  as  a  psychiatrist,  'she  moved  to 
tue  old  Macy  land.  One  of  my  brothers  de- 
signed a  house  for  her;  it  stands  on  the  site 
ot  the  Macy  home,  utilizing  the  old  sand- 
stone fireplace.  I  stay  there  on  my  visits. 

.\bout  a  mile  below  the  ridge  lives  Estel 
Freeman,  a  descendant  of  early  Owen  County 
.sutler';.  When  I  hailed  him  from  the  road 
on  a  spring  afternoon,  Mr.  Freeman  was 
riding  in  one  of  his  fields,  breaking  clods  of 
freshly  plowed  earth  with  a  wooden  frame- 
like contraption  pulled  by  a  pair  of  big  draft 
lif>rte.s.  Fists  full  of  reins,  his  slight, 
78-,\ear-old  body  balanced  lightly  on  the 
drug,  he  looked  like  a  water-skier  being 
i<i\ved  slowly  across  the  field,  absorbing  the 
joU.s  with  flexing  knees.  Since  he  was  12  years 
old.  he  has  been  working  his  land  just  this 

tt.lV.  '' 

"Never  had  any  want  of  a  tractor,"  he 
said,  taking  oflf  his  cap  and  wiping  his  fore- 
head. "Polks  who  get  started  buying  tractors 
and  all,  their  trouble  Is  they  get  too  Involved 
with  money.  Tliey  get  to  depending  on  It." 

We  talked  for  a  long  time  while  the  horses 
wailed,  dark  with  swee.t,  I  learned  just  how 


•  See  "The  People  of  Cumberland  Gap,"  by 
John  Petterman,  National  Geographic,  No- 
venibt-r  1971, 


Sstel  Freedman  feels  about  his  horses  and 
his  tools,  aljout  crooks  and  honest  men,  about 
his  obligations  to  God  and  Ills  feUow  man, 
and  about  his  two  main  accomplishments  in 
life;  "I've  always  given  at  least  a  dollar's 
worth  of  work  for  a  dollar  of  pay."  And,  "111 
leave  my  land  better  than  I  found  It." 

Standing  In  the  sun-drenched  field  with 
this  tireless  plowman,  I  perceived  a  sense  of 
time  measured  not  by  clocks  but  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  seasons. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he's  Slacking  off 
work  as  he  approaches  80.  "Got  a  friend.  He 
brags  to  me,  'Elstel,  I  can  still  work  as  hard 
as  I  did  fifty  years  ago.'  I  told  him,  'So  can  I. 
But  I  don't  get  near  as  much  done.'  " 

Chuckling,  he  gathered  up  the  reins  to  get 
his  horses  under  way.  "Man  stopped  me  one 
day,  asked  how  I  get  such  straight  furrows. 
I  said  I  followed  Jesus'  advice :  Put  your  hand 
to  the  plow  and  don't  look  back.  Gee-yupl" 

Thousands  are  lured  to  Monrae  County 
by  Indiana  University,  at  Bloommgton,  and 
by  Monroe  Lake,  a  10,750-acre  recreational 
reservoir  that  twists  through  the  valley  of 
dammed-up  Salt  Creek.  But  down  the  un- 
paved  back  roads.  In  the  hUls  and  hollows 
native  uplanders  live  out  their  long,  uncom- 
plicated lives,  seldom  seeing  or  being  seen 
by  students  or  vacationists. 

Cora  Stafford,  whose  great-grandparents 
came  to  southern  Indiana  from  Kentucky 
early  In  the  1800's,  Is  admired  by  people  in 
the  Little  Salt  Creek  area  for  her  Independ- 
ence. Never  married,  now  75,  she  lives  In 
a  weathered  house  (pages  35&-7)  on  about  60 
acres  of  land  a  few  miles  from  the  reservoir. 

Cora  lights  her  home  with  kerosene  lamps, 
heats  It  with  Iron  stoves,  and  draws  water  by 
bucket  from  a  well.  A  few  chickens  and  one 
guinea  hen  chase  and  fuss  about.  Several 
white-faced  cows  amble  among  the  log  out- 
buildings and  graze  the  slopmg  lawn. 

When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  mending  fence 
to  keep  those  cows  In.  She  came  along  the 
barbed  wire,  a  stake  in  one  hand,  an  ax  in  the 
other.  I  offered  to  carry  the  ax  as  we  tolled 
uphill  to  the  house. 

"Nope.  I'm  usin'  it  for  a  cane." 

Cora  believes  people  wottld  get  by  on  le^s 
money  If  they  mended  things  Instead  of 
throwing  them  away.  "Some  used  tw  say  my 
people  were  stingy.  'Well,  they  weren't  stingy. 
But  they  wouldn't  go  buy  a  thing  Just  t'be 
a-buyln'.  Only  If  they'd  need  It." 

She  receives  no  money  from  the  govern- 
ment and  wants  none.  "Shame  how  folks 
scheme  t'get  money  out  of  th'  government. 
One  feUer,  I  told  him,  'You,  y'd  rather  have 
50  cents  y'd  schemed  for  than  a  dollar  y'd 
earned."  " 

Americans  could  also  learn  from  Hebert 
Deckard,  a  65-year-old  bachelor  who  lives 
near  the  end  of  a  long,  unpaved  valley  road. 
Heb  hss  found  the  best  way  to  get  along 
wlthotit  worrying  about  money  Is  to  do  for 
himself.  He  gets  by  on  a  farm  of  about  40 
acres.  He  was  squatting  on  the  floor  of  hLs 
garage,  repairing  the  starter  of  a  mower,  on 
the  rainy  spring  day  when  I  met  him.  He 
spoke  pure  southern  Hoosier  dialect :  twnngv, 
lively,  and  emphatic. 

"I  try  t'get  out  a  good  garden.  That's  'bout 
half  of  a  llvln'.  is  a  good  garden.  Fruit's 
about  half  my  livin',  too.  I  like  dried  apples 
and  canned  jieaches."  As  for  meat,  "A  man 
can  get  It  all  from  th'  woods.  If  he  likes 
t'hunt."  But  Heb  is  particular  about  game 
meat.  He  doesn't  care  much  for  squirrel.  As 
for  venison:  "Them  dag-gone  deers  .  .  .  they 
hain't  no  count.  A  feller  cut  me  up  a  mess  of 
venison  last  fall;  I  didn't  like  It  atall.  I  told 
him,  said.  "By  gum,  I  wouldn't  give  a  half- 
grown  rabbit  f'r  th'  whole  deer.'  Now.  y'take 
rabbits,  why,  yes,  I  like  'em  pretty  well." 

Heb  saves  money  by  beating  his  home  with 
firewood.  He  also  repairs  his  old  tractor  and 
car.  "Now,  y'take  anything  into  a  garage,  they 
really  charge  ye.  Do  It  y'self.  y'save  that.  It 
y'got  th'  time.  I  got  th'  time." 

Many    Indiana    University    studeii!.-    find 


these  hlUs  a  living  laboratory  for  tiie  natural 
ways  of  doing  things.  In  a  Bloomlngton  res- 
taurant or  coffee  shop  you're  likely  to  find  a 
dossen  students  gathered  around  William  Ad- 
dison, the  local  Pied  Piper  of  organic  farmmg. 
Flftylsh,  with  long  hair,  grizzled  beard,  and 
a  dazzling  white  grin,  Addison  is  a  nonstop 
teller  of  outrageously  funny  tales  and  a  zea- 
lous back-to-earth  advocate. 

About  three  years  ago  Addison  started  talk- 
ing to  n  few  ecology-conscious  adults  who 
believed  that  organic  matter  should  be  re- 
tiu-ned  to  the  soil.  They  became  stockholders 
of  Scarab  Compost  Company,  a  small  firm 
that  under  his  management  biegan  converting 
large  portions  of  Bloomlngton 's  biodegrada- 
ble waste  Into  compost. 

Addison  maintains  that  compost  is  the 
world's  best  fertilizer.  Using  the  city's  annual 
accumitlation  of  autumn  leaves  and  virtually 
any  other  organic  waste,  he  and  a  few  part- 
time  employees — sometimes  Includmg  the 
stockholders  themselves— create  rich,  black 
compost  In  14  days  (page  3541 .  Mechanized 
piling  and  turning  Is  scientifically  timed. 
Thus,  the  Scarab  company  solves  some 
municipal  waste-disposal  problems  while 
manufacturing  compost  in  large  quantities. 
Other  Indiana  communities  have  sovight  Ad- 
dison's counsel  for  development  of  similar 
plants. 

So  far  only  the  soil  is  getting  rich.  Scarab's 
stockholders  say  that's  their  main  concern 
anyway. 

Indiana  Unlverc.ity  and  the  surroundmg 
uplands  enjoy  a  sort  of  symbiotic  relation- 
ship. The  university,  keenly  Interested  in  the 
region's  culture,  arranges  for  local  crafts- 
men— weavers,  toolmakers,  stone  carvMS,  and 
others — to  teach  their  skills  to  students.  And 
the  hill  country  has  become  home  to  many 
educated  young  people  who  have  decided 
there's  no  place  they'd  rather  live.  Some  na- 
tives look  askance  at  their  bearded  free- 
thlnklng  new  neighbors.  But  one  old-timer 
chuckled  and  told  me,  "Now,  I'll  admit  we 
could  stand  to  have  our  minds  opened  up  a 
bit.  And  them  kids'll  do  it." 

Ron  and  Sara  Nehrlg  have  made  their  life 
here  an  adventvu'e  in  self-reliance.  They  live 
in  a  large,  snug  log  house  they  built  with 
their  own  hands  on  three  and  a  half  acres  of 
land.  Ron.  a  muscular  27-year-old  with  an  en- 
gaging grin,  studied  economics  and  political 
science  in  college.  "I  feel  that  being  self- 
sufficient  brings  us  closer  to  our  basic  needs," 
he  said. 

The  Nehrigs  grow  and  preserve  their  own 
vegetables,  milk  a  cow  named  Blossom,  and 
make  almost  everythmg  they  need,  even  the 
complicated  looms  upon  which  Sara  weaves. 
She  lias  mastered  Intricate  patterns,  such  as 
a  design  of  squares  and  wa\'y  lines  known  as 
"snaU  trail  and  cat  track." 

Their  house  is  not  rough  or  primitive.  Its 
polished  floorboards  gleam.  Through  the  pic- 
ture window  Blossom  gazes  curiously  into  the 
living  room.  The  structure  is  to  tightly  built 
that  the  Nehrigs  heat  the  two  floors  with  a 
small  stove,  which  Ron  often  fuels  with 
chunks,  shavings,  and  sawdust  out  of  his 
woodworking  shop. 

Ron  earns  most  of  the  little  money  they 
require  with  his  custom-built  lamps  and  fine 
hardwood  furniture.  They  tan  hides,  from 
which  Sara  makes  shoes  for  herself  and  Ron 
and  their  3-year-old  blond  daughter,  Rachel 
(opposite).  Sara's  cobbling  also  contributes 
to  their  income. 

"We've  been  able  to  get  our  expenses  down 
to  ju.>t  about  nothing."  Ron  said.  "The  larg- 
est expenditure  we  have  is  our  property  tax," 

Brown  County,  borderUig  on  Monroe 
Cotuitj.  gives  most  outsiders  quaint  impres- 
sions of  Indiana's  uplands.  Attracted  by  the 
stunningly  beautiful  springs  and  autumns 
and  the  rustic  county  seat  at  Nashville, 
tourists  learn  of  places  with  such  names  as 
Gnaw  Bone,  Beanblossom  Needmore,  and 
Po.-sum  Trot  Road. 
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They  may  find  *  little  village  called  Pikes 
Peak,  and  they  wonder  whether  their  leg  Is 
being  pulled  when  they  hear  how  it  got  Its 
name.  Old-timers  say  a  covered  wagon  was 
headed  for  Colorado  with  a  sign  that  said 
'Pikes  Peak  or  Bust."  Unable  to  make  It 
farther  than  Brown  County,  the  pioneers  Just 
named  the  place  Pikes  Peak,  and  that  took 
caie  of  that. 

Brown  County  lies  In  a  picturesque  section 
ot  a  stream-diseected  plateau  called  the  Nor- 
man Upland.  It  has  narrow  ridges,  steep 
slopes,  and  deep,  forested,  V-shaped  valley.s. 
In  spring  the  profuse  redbud  and  dogiAood 
blossoms  look  like  plumes  of  pluk  and  white 
smoke  among  the  oak  and  hickory  trees.  In 
autumn  the  foliage  blazes  »lih  colors. 

But  Brown  County  Is  Just  one  sm.ill  sec- 
tion of  the  uplands.  The  hills  e.xtecd  south  to 
the  Ohio  River,  the  southern  edge  of  the 
state,  and  each  coriity  cKilnis  tiiat  Its  vistas 
are  best. 

Between  the  Norman  Upland  and  a  parallel 
formation,  the  Crawford  Upland,  is  the 
MitcheU  Plain,  an  area  of  thick  limestone  de- 
posits riddled  with  caves,  sinkholes,  dry  val- 
leys, and  sinking  streams.  In  a  sln,ile  square 
mile  near  Orleans  In  Orante  County.  1,022 
sinkholes  have  been  counted.  About  1.400 
caves  have  been  explored  In  southern  Indi- 
ana, tiie  mosi,  famous  being  the  Wvandotte, 
Mareugo,  Squire  Boone,  and  Blue  Sprhv^ 
caves  with  their  miles  of  wlnduig  pas.-at;e- 
ways  ar.d  cathcaral-Uke  rooms. 

Quarries  in  the  BloomUigton-Bedtord  area 
produce  the  famous  Indiana  hme.stone,  a 
choice  builciu'.K  material  since  the  early 
1800's  Many  of  the  older  men  in  this  vicinity 
were  quarrvmen  or  ."sione-mi:!  workers  some- 
time In  their  lives. 

But  the  advancenne.it  ot  concrete  build- 
ing techniques  stole  much  of  the  market 
from  the  limestone  Industry,  and  the  quarries 
[ind  mills  gradually  declined. 

Twentv-fivp  vears  aeo  mv  hlgh-schcol 
friend'?  and  1  used  to  look  down  Into  the 
great  qtiarrv  at  Romona  In  Owon  County 
when  it  was  full  of  shoutlni?  men  a-id  clan- 
gorous machlner.'.  a'ld  hazy  with  white  dust. 
No'.v  It  IS  a.s  quiet  as  a  canvon.  The  mam- 
moth junk  that  was  its  heavy  equipment  1- 
ruddy  with  ru=t.  The  only  recent  .slens  of 
man  are  a  few  spent  shotgtm  .shells  and  the 
wafflellke  tire  tracks  of  cross-country*  motor- 
cvcles. 

'  Jake  Peter-on  of  Spencer,  a  37-year-old 
ston-^  carver  (page  350),  believes  that  the 
secret  of  being  Independent  rests  In  having 
a  skill  people  will  pay  vou  rea-sonably  for  and 
not  wanting  more  than  yoiir  earnings  will 
buy. 

JaKe'3  lime-^one  b.ilusters  decorate  .state 
capltols  and  other  bulldlnps  as  far  awav  as 
CallfornU  and  the  ft^irollnas.  On  big  lathes 
In  his  shop  he  turns  out  balusters  for  the 
limestone  companies  for  which  he.  like  h's 
father,  iised  to  work  a.s  a  stonecutter. 

"I  do  a  l^t.  but  I  do  It  at  try  pace, "  Jake 
.^aM  -What^I  ll'-e  best  is  to  carve  me  some 
freehand  pieces  "  The.-e  are  limestone  pate- 
posts,  fower  bc'xes.  blrdbaths.  and  other 
ornair.rnt.il  ob'ect.s.  many  f^f  which  Imitate 
stumps  and  tree  trunks  Jake  gets  niiuh  of 
his  1-  spiratlon  from  the  wood.s. 

•It's  klnda  nice,"  he  nui.sed,  "to  know  that 
v.ork  I  did  will  ?tin  be  around  after  Im  gono, 
still  a-!ookin'  good." 

Often  Jake's  shop  Is  clceJ  on  nice  days. 
Like  many  of  the  men  in  these  parts,  he  t'o*'' 
out  and  fishes  or  hunts  to  put  food  on  the 
dinner  table. 

One  dav  before  the  leaves  were  on  the  trees, 
Ri-h  Brault,  a  young  hunter,  fisherman,  and 
me;hanic  from  HobblevlUe.  came  by  to  vLslt. 
His  brother,  a  Marine  on  leave,  was  with  him 
Rich  found  that  I  hadn't  had  supper  vet  and 
a.sked  if  I  liked  rabbit.  Very  much,  I  replied. 
"I'll  get  you  one."  he  said.  The  brothers  went 
to  their  van    I  thought  they  were  going  to 


get  a  ral->lt  out;  Injitead.  they  let  out  a  dog. 
With  guns  they  disappeared  Into  the  woods. 
I'd  always  thought  rabbit  hunting  b»d  to 
be  part  luck,  so  I  began  wondering  what  else 
I  might  fix  for  supper.  But  In  minutes  they 
returned  to  the  house  with  a  kitchen-ready 
rabbit.  They  had  bagged  and  skinned  it  as 
routinely  as  one  goes  to  the  supermarket  for 
a  chicken. 

Every  Saturday  morning  from  November 
'hrough  February,  plckup.s,  van.s,  and  cars 
line  Court  House  Square  at  Spencer,  laden 
with  pelts — mivskrat,  squirrel,  fox,  mink. 
raccu..n.  Buyers  come,  stroll  around,  bid,  and 
buy.  No  one  sponsors  or  runs  this  Owen 
County  fur  market;  nobody  knows  how  It 
started.  But  It  ha.s  been  going  on  every  win- 
ter Saturday  morning  for  well  over  a  cen- 
tuiy. 

Huiiting.  fishing,  and  trapping  are  Ju.it  a 
few  of  the  many  things  these  people  do  well. 
The  Jnck-of-all -trades  Ls  alive  and  well  in 
the  hilLs  of  southern  Indiana. 

John  Foglesong  of  Gypsy  Hollow  near 
Owensburg  is  an  example.  John  drives  a 
school  bus.  ■■  Course,  you  can't  niake  a  good 
living  at  that  ■  But  the  schedule  permits  him 
to  spend  the  best  hours  of  his  days  operating 
Ills  lucrative  milling,  timbering,  and  black- 
snilthlng  businesses  i  page  351 ) . 

He  admitted  that  he  can  maUe  or  repair 
Just  about  anything.  "Growing  up  during  the 
Depression.  I  learned  to  make  things  'cause 
v.e  were  pocr  You  Ju:>t  couldn't  find  a  dollar. 
So  we  made  everything  we  used."  John  de- 
signed and  built  a  modern  sawmill  he  can 
operate  single-handed.  At  his  forge  he  ham- 
mers out  knives,  cleavers,  and  tools  of  tem- 
pered steel,  welds  ornamental  Items,  and 
restores  such  ari.Ualc  tools  as  hay  saws,  ad/cs, 
and  cradle  scythes. 

His  most  useful  restorations  are  the  half- 
century-old  single-cylinder  gasoline  engines 
that  power  his  grist  mills,  blacksmith  shop, 
and  sorghum  press.  Their  rhythmic  popping- 
and  chuffing  Is  familiar  music  at  Gyijsy  Hol- 
low. Stone-ground  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour. 
sold  In  cotton  bag-,  are  the  main  supple- 
ments to  his  Income. 

John  Is  dedicated  to  keeping  as  many  farm 
and  home  crafts  alive  as  he  can.  With  the 
help  of  his  brother.  Carson,  and  his  friend 
Ray  Baker  of  Springvllle.  John  organizes 
informal  fairs  at  Gyp.sy  Hollow.  The.se  gath- 
ering's bring  together  the  region's  many 
weavers,  gimsmlths,  beekeepers,  woodwork- 
ers, home  canners.  and  varlotis  collectors, 
who  come  to  show.  tell,  and  sell. 

I  remember  their  firs,t  fair,  on  a  c'.eur  day 
In  1974.  Juhn  entertained  on  llie  anvil,  dem- 
onstrating his  skill.  Old  engines  Jiggled  and 
banged,  cornmeal  sifted  ou'i,  of  the  mill,  and 
scores  of  visitors  prowled  among  the  exhibits. 
Ray  e.'cplalned  why  the  fairs  have  become 
a  labor  of  love:  "We  want  people  to  come  see 
how  fhlnf  used  to  be  done,  so  they  wont  be 
forgotten.  As  for  me  personally,  well.  I  work 
In  computers  over  at  Crane  Naval  Weapons 
Support  Center  all  day.  So  when  I  get  done 
there,  well.  gash.  I  Just  need  to  ^c\.  my  hands 
onto  something  real.  " 

One  of  the  craft-men  John  admires  most 
Is  Frank  Fanciier  of  Grant. sburg.  who  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  probably  the  la.st  of  the  old- 
time  master  handle  makers  A  friend  ai»d  I 
drove  down  to  see  Frank,  a  lean  63-year-old. 
We  needed  to  replace  ax  handles  we  had  bro- 
ken while  cutting  hardv  oods  for  fuel. 

Using  a  sledgehammer,  steel  wedges,  a  mal- 
let, and  a  froe.  Frai.'<  split  a  hickory  log  De- 
spite a  severe  limp  he  mauhanciled  the  heavy 
wood  without  liuerruptliig  his  monologue. 
"When  I  was  '.n  the  eighth  grade.  I  would've 
had  to  walk  tliree  and  a  half  miles  to  school, 
-o  I  gave  that  up  and  started  doing  tht-. 
That  was  47  years  ago." 

Frank  roughed  out  the  handles  with  an 
old  broad-bladed  hand  ax.  He  measured  only 
by  eve  and  touch.  'Ihen  he  locked  one  of  the 
pieces  of  hickory  in  a  rrurd'    homemade  rig 


called  a  shaving  horse  and  pulled  bis  razor- 
sharp  drawknlXe  toward  Mm  along  the 
length  of  the  piece,  pausing  only  to  study  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  The  knife  hissed;  long, 
white  shavings  curled  and  piled  up  at  his 
feet.  Not  a  motion  was  wasted  (page  350) . 

"I  used  to  shave  one  of  these  out  In  eight 
minutes."  he  said,  "but  I  don't  work  th«t 
hard  anymore." 

In  Prank's  opinion  tliere  are  three  things 
wrong  with  the  mass-produced  ax  handles 
normally  sold  in  hardware  stores:  "They'ro 
sawed  out.  They're  klln-drled,  and  thvt 
makes  them  brittle  so  they  break  easy.  Aid 
they  cost  too  much." 

Frank  sells  his  handles  directly  to  custom- 
ers who  come  to  him,  eliminating  the  mid- 
dleman's .share.  He  has  all  the  orders  he  can 
keep  up  with,  and  demonstrates  his  EkIU  at 
fair.-,  and  expositions. 

"I  shaved  handles  at  an  arts  and  crafts 
fest.val  down  In  Madison, '"  he  said.  "They 
had  a  trophy.  They  gave  It  to  me  when  we 
were  done.  An  artist  alongside  me  said,  'I 
sv.re  was  after  that  trophy,  Frank.*  I  told 
him.  'Well,  I  didn't  even  know  there  was  a 
trophy.'  That's  the  way  It  goes.  I  guess.  If 
you're  workln,;  for  trophies,  you  likely  won't 
get  'em.  If  you're  working  for  the  work, 
niavbe  yoti  v.  ill." 

Our  handles  were  finished.  His  knife  had 
shaved  them  so  smooth  that  no  sanding  was 
necessarj-.  I  held  them  together:  they  were 
within  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  of  tjeing  Iden- 
tical. This  manter  craftsman  charged  us  less 
rlian  half  what  we  would  have  paid  for  store- 
b^ULjhr  handle?. 

Fr.mk  rewarded  his  labors  by  hand-rolling 
:i  cigarette.  I  asked  if  he  had  come  by  his 
limp  through  a  woodcutting  accident.  No,  he 
paid,  his  leg  and  back  were  bent  by  Infan- 
tile paralysis  when  he  was  young.  Suddenly 
I  undefstood  why  he  hadn't  been  able  to 
walk  to  school  47  years  a^o.  "A  doctor  lcx)ked 
a*-  ine  net  long  ago,"  he  said  with  a  grin. 
"Told  me  he  didn't  see  how  I'd  ever  been  able 
»o  do  a  day's  work  In  my  life." 

I  Ike  generations  of  southern  Indiana  na- 
tives. Frank  has  survived  on  his  knowledge 
of  wood.  TIardwood  Is  one  of  the  major  re- 
?ourrfs  of  this  region,  where  trees  cover 
about  half  of  the  land. 

In  Martin  Cocinty  word  proved  to  be  the 
salvation  a  tew  years  ago  of  an  unusual  com- 
munity called  Padanaram.  I  drove  Into  a 
secluded  valley  to  visit  this  communal  vil- 
lage, whose  buildings  of  lops  and  rough- 
sawn  lumber,  dirt  streets,  bearded  men,  shel- 
tered women,  and  active  children  suggest 
those  of  an  American  pioneer  town.  There 
are  no  televl'-.ion  sets. 

Tet  Padanaram  roars  with  modern  tech- 
nology. Large  dlesel-pov.-ered  forkllfts  charge 
around  the  log  yard,  grabbing  up  hardwood 
logs.  From  the  tinroofed  sawmill  come  rum- 
blings, rattles  and  thumps,  the  metallic  whine 
of  liigh-speed  saws,  the  yells  and  whistles  of 
busv  men,  a  yellow  plume  of  sawdust,  and 
■••tacks  of  graded  lumber. 

.\n  Independent  logger,  waiting  whi'e  his 
trailer  rig  was  tmlo.ided.  siiook  his  head  In 
admiration  and  salc«.  "It's  about  the  cut- 
ttn'est  mill  I  know  of." 

The  mllUon-dollar-a-year  sawmi'.l  and  the 
village  It  supports  are  the  Inspirations  of 
.57-year-old  Daniel  Wright,  who  had  been  an 
lUner.mt  preacher.  The  Ideal  of  a  self- 
sulficieiit  Utopian  society  Is  the  motiva- 
tion of  Padanaram's  140  citizens,  and  the 
closest  thing  to  a  common  religion.  They 
speak  fervently  of  their  unique  brotherhood 
and  their  freedom  from  the  "Ineqtialltles"  of 
the  outside  world. 

"I  can't  Imagine  myself  ever  leaving  here," 
said  Larry  Hopkins,  a  young  carpenter,  gaz- 
ing over  the  green  valley.  "It's  like  Ifs  God's 
plan." 

Daniel  Wright  Is  certain  that  Padanaram 
is  God's  plan.  In  1968.  alter  Interpreting  a 
series    of   mvstlcal   visions,   Daniel   tried   to 
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;,ii.-tain  an  agrarian  commune  here  on  86 
acres  with  11  followers.  Montlis  of  bad 
v.caiher  and  crop  failures  ensued. 

■Then,"  Daniel  said  "for  the  first  time  we 
rcallv  saw  the  timber  we  had  here,  and  we 
decided  to  build  a  sawmill."  The  mill  made 
$4,000  in  Its  first  year.  Padanaram  now  owns 
aijout  a  thousand  acres  of  mortgage-free 
timUerlands  and  fields,  In  which  all  adult 
males  have  equal  shares. 

The  people  of  Padanaram  have  faced  the 
hostility  and  suspicion  of  neighbors,  politi- 
cians, and  some  newspapers  critical  of  com- 
munal living.  Some  voiced  alarm  becatise  the 
rommune  was  adjacent  to  the  Crane  Naval 
Weapons  Support  Center. 

Little  by  little  those  attitudes  have 
changed.  The  commune  is  open  to  visitors 
on  Sundays  and  by  special  invitation,  and 
the  settlement  Is  now  tolerated  by  most  and 
admired  by  many.  Delinquent  and  homeless 
boys  and  girls  sometimes  are  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  commune  by  local  authorities. 

Tlie  settlement,  named  after  a  region  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  like  an  Old 
Testament  patriarchy.  "The  men  do  the 
hard  work  and  make  the  decisions  here,"  said 
Daniel.  "The  wives  serve  their  men,  cook  and 
wash,  and  bear  and  tend  babies." 

More  than  forty  children  have  been  born 
in  Padanaram,  usually  by  natural  childbirth 
with  mldwlves  and  husbands  in  attendance. 
Growing  up  close  to  nature  and  hard  work, 
Padanaram  youngsters  might  be  seen  quietly 
fishing  or  herb-gathering,  or  running  about 
with  their  arms  extended  forward,  imitating 
a  forkllft. 

I  left  Padanaram  after  a  few  days,  my  head 
full  of  unusual  impressions,  but  one  image, 
especially,  sticks  in  my  mind: 

Black-bearded  Tim  Johnson,  early  In  the 
morning  of  a  two-shift  workday,  was  using 
his  few  spare  moments  for  a  special  project. 
Standing  In  the  children's  play  yard,  he  was 
wielding  a  snarling,  emoking  chain  saw  to 
.sculpt  a  hobbyhorse  out  of  a  log. 

To  me,  this  contrast  of  ruggedness  and  ten- 
derness was  the  essence  of  Padanaram. 

Dwellere  in  Padanaram,  I  think,  feel  secure 
because  they're  part  of  a  brotherhood  of 
capable  people.  I  sensed  that  kind  of  secu- 
rity one  drizzly  winter  Wednesday  in  a  val- 
ley below  the  country  home  of  Die  Steffen 
Dahl,  as  I  helped  put  fence  posts  and  barbed 
wire  around  a  livestock  pond.  It  was  stren- 
tious  work  In  cold,  ankle-deep  mud,  but  In 
yood  company,  and  our  little  group  of  fence 
builders  finished  the  day  with  food  and 
brandy  in  front  of  Ole's  fireplace. 

A  banlsh-bom  master  violin  maker  who 
practices  his  art  In  a  shop  near  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Ole  is  one  of  a  group  of  friends  who 
get  together  on  Wednesdays  to  pitch  In  on 
work  projects  that  one  person  or  another 
can't  easily  do  alone.  One  week  they  might 
dig  a  root  cellar,  the  next,  harvest  a  field. 

Besides  saving  money,  they  learn  practical 
skills  from  each  other,  and  their  friendships 
grow.  "It's  a  kind  of  Insurance,"  .said  one 
member.  "We  Just  share  the  load." 


The  pioneers  knew  that  the  folks  one  can 
rely  on  are  those  who  rely  on  themselves.  I 
Imagine  it  was  reassuring,  when  a  settler 
stood  on  a  wooded  ridge  on  a  winter  evening 
early  In  the  last  century,  to  hear  the  sounds 
of  a  gun.  an  ax,  and  an  anvil,  and  know  that 
such  people  were  nearby  in  the  wilderness — 
just  in  case  they  might  be  needed. 


K.  C.  JONES:  DISTINGUISHED 
COACH  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
BULLETS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  oc- 
casionally, one  finds  on  the  sports  pages 
of  our  press  philosophical  insights  that 
fit  the  cii'ciunstances  of  all  of  us.  Such 
a  piece  appears  in  today's  Washington 
Post  in  the  fonn  of  an  interview  by 
David  DuPi-ee  with  Washington  Bullets 
coach,  K.  C.  Jones. 

As  a  longtime  admirer  of  Coach  Jones 
and  his  team,  I  would  like  to  call  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9.   1976) 

Coach  Jones  Stuxs  Dissent,  Ptirs  Brti  fts 

Back  on  Track 

(By  David  DuPree) 

Bullets'  coach  K.  C.  Jones  has  managed  to 
bring  his  troubled  team  back  into  a  winning 
mold  after  a  series  of  struggles  with  his 
players. 

Jones,  who  was  described  by  one  player 
earlier  this  year  as  "just  too  easy,"  has  sur- 
vived explosive  team  meetings  and  sharp 
confrontations  with  key  players.  Along  the 
way  he  has  transformed  the  Bullets  of,  in 
his  own  words,  "too  many  stars,  and  all  at 
the  offensive  end."  into  a  unit  that  works 
together. 

The  Bullets  have  won  six  of  their  last 
seven  NBA  games  and  their  13-5  record 
since  the  all-star  break  is  the  best  in  the 
league. 

Some  of  the  players  admit  that  they  may 
have  taken  advantage  of  Jones'  easygoihg 
manner  In  the  past. 

"Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  K.  C.  can't 
coach,"  one  player  said  early  In  the  season 
when  the  Bullets  were  struggling.  "It's  just 
that  he's  so  concerned  about  our  feelings. 
He's  got  to  say  to  hell  with  our  feelings  and 
make  us  do  the  things  the  way  he  wants 
them  done.  That's  what  most  of  us  need." 

At  one  point  this  season,  it  was  unclear 
whether  the  Bullets  would  win  more  games 
than  they  lost,  and  Jones'  Job  was  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

"When  you  lose,  everyone  is  looking  aroiusd 
to  blame  someone,"  Jones  said. 

"I  viras  down.  I  was  really  low  at  one  point, 
but  all  I  could  do  was  go  to  practice  and 

BULLETS'  STATISTICS  TO  DATE 
IWashington  Bullets'  stailstics  through  67  games) 


work  hard.  You've  got  to  keep  getting  up 
when  you're  down  or  it's  all  over. 

"It's  tough  to  tell  a  superstar  to  be  patient 
and  work  for  better  shots.  A  lot  of  guys  just 
want  to  get  out  there  and  play  their  game 
without  thinking  about  the  unit." 

To  combat  that,  Jones  made  the  Bullets 
run  plays  nearly  ever  time  they  came  down 
the  floor,  if  they  didn't  have  a  clear  fast 
break.  In  practice  It  was  repetition,  repeti- 
tion repetition.  Many  of  the  players  hated  ii. 
They  felt  it  took  away  from  their  natural 
skills.  But  Jones  stayed  with  it  and  has 
taught  his  team  patience. 

"When  everyone  goes  for  himself,  like  we 
were  doing  for  a  time,"  Jones  said,  "it  causes 
bickering  and  all  sorts  of  problems.  It  kills 
the  unit  when  cue  guy  tries  to  take  every- 
thing on  himself.  And  when  you  have  three 
or  four  guys  in  the  Ihieup  like  that  you 
really  have  problems." 

Jones  says  those  problems  are  behind  the 
Bullets  now.  "We  are  where  we  are  now 
because  we  are  working  together  and  talk- 
ing. We're  a  unit  at  both  ends  of  the  floor. 

"If  you  come  to  depend  on  a  teanMnate 
to  get  you  a  good  shot,  then  it's  natural  to 
depend  on  him  at  the  other  end  of  the  floor 
as  well,"  Jones  added. 

"Our  confidence  Is  back  now  and  we  are 
playing  as  smart  as  we  have  ever  played. 
Smarts  and  hustle  are  the  keys,  and  I  put 
hustle  at  the  top." 

Jones'  formula  for  winning  is  simple,  "Re- 
bound, teamwork,  get  the  loose  balls  and 
play  defense.  Hie  ofiense  Is  Just  the  nail  In 
the  coffin.  You  win  the  games  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  floor." 

Earlier  in  the  season  the  Bullets  were  play- 
ing 10  and  11  players  every  game.  Now  they 
play  seven  and  no  more  unless  they  are 
forced  into  it.  "That's  the  system  that  has 
worked  best  for  us,"  Jones  said. 

If  there  is  one  player  Jones  is  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  Bullets'  success,  it  is  Dave 
Blng.  "He  leads  by  example,"  Jones  said. 
"Vou  can  preach  hustle  and  teamwork  and 
talk  all  the  game  you  want,  but  Dave  is  the 
one  \sho  goes  out  and  shows  vou  how  to  do 
it." 

The  Bullets  have  a  rare  seven  days  off 
before  they  play  the  conference-leading  Cel- 
tics Stuiday  at  Boston.  Jones  gave  the  players 
yesterday  and  today  off. 

"Now  is  the  time  you  have  to  play  better." 
the  coach  said  as  the  Bullets  headed  into 
their  final  15  regular-season  games.  "It's  a 
delicate  time." 

The  Bullets  lead  Cleveland  by  two  games 
in  the  Central  Division  and  trail  Boston  by 
3^2  games  for  the  best  record  in  the  confer- 
ence. They  have  two  games  left  with  the 
Celtics  and  one  with  the  Cavaliers. 

"We  can't  afford  to  look  any  further  ahead 
than  our  next  game,"  Jones  said,  "but  in 
the  back  of  our  minds  we're  thinking  about 
catching  Boston  (for  the  best  record  in  the 
coufei-ence)." 

The  Celtics  undoubtedly  are  looking  over 
their  shouldei's  at  the  Bullets,  as  well. 
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DR.  BENJAMIN  E.   MAYS  HONORED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  and 
educators  oT  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  the  South,  Dr. 
Benjamin  E.  Mays,  is  being  honored  by 
the  Southern  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors. 

The  conference  will  set  aside  the  week 
of  April  4, 1976  as  "Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays 
Week,"  and  on  April  10,  a  dinner  will 
be  given  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Mays  is  President  Emeritus  of 
Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta,  and  pres- 
ently serves  as  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Board  of  Education.  He  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  community  .serv- 
ice and  leadership  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. He  holds  many  honorary  degrees 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  he 
is  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  ar- 
ticles. 

This  recognition  by  the  Southern  Con- 
ference of  Black  Mayors  is  certainly  a 
•well -deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  May's  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  and  I  congiatulate 
him  on  this  distinction. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion commending  Dr.  Mays  that  was 
adopted  by  the  city  council  of  Atlanta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RfisoL'j-rioN 

Whereas.  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  positions  of  leadership 
in  religion,  education,  government,  civil 
ri)^ts  and  civic  affairs  over  a  span  of  more 
than  four  decades;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Mays  has  worked  tlrelesisly 
throughout  his  private  and  professional  life 
to  further  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and 
justice  for  all  people;  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Mays  ha.s  proven  himself  to 
be  a  creative  and  committed  adznlnlt.trator 
throughout  his  27  years  of  service  to  the  At- 
lanta academic  community  as  President  of 
Morehouse  College  and  through  his  terms  as 
President  of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education: 
and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  his  admlul,trative 
work.  Dr.  Mays  has  authored  or  co-authored 
five  books,  contributed  chapters  or  sections 
to  over  14  books  and  published  almost  7S 
articles  In  varloiLs  magazines  and.acaQv^ilc 
Journals;  and  ^-^.^^    . 

Whereas,  on  the  reconunendatlon  of^teyor 
Maynard  Jackson,  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Atlanta  City  Council  recognize  for- 
mally the  great  works  and  many  contribu- 
tions of  this  great  rruin.  to  the  caase  of  hu- 
man betterment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  At- 
lanta City  Council  adopt  this  resolution  and 
Join  with  the  Southern  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors  in  honoring  the  work.s  of  this  great 
Atlantan. 


LEAD  POISONING 


T^Ar.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  disclosed  the 
preliminary  results  of  a  recent  testing 
program  conducted  at  two  lead  smei  Jng 
plants  in  Indianapolis.  NIOSH  commis- 
sioned by  Dr.  Irving  SelikofT  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  to  ex- 
amine 158  persons  who  were  exposed  to 
lead  contamination  while  employed  at 
the  two  plants.  Dr.  SelikofT  found  that 
more  than  58  percent  of  the  employees 


examined  have  blood  lead  levels  above 
the  proposed  OSHA  safety  standard,  and 
more  than  25  percent  of  those  tested 
have  "dangerously  high"  Uood  lead 
levels  for  which  immediate  treatment  is 
required.  High  percentages  of  emptoyees 
also  evidenced  other  effects  of  lead  poi- 
soning, including  high  blood  pressure, 
accelerated  aging  of  the  nervous  system, 
kidney  disorders,  stomach  pain  and 
weakening  eyesight. 

Dr.  Selikoffs  findings  clearly  indicate 
that  both  plants  are  permeated  with  a 
level  of  lead  contamination  so  liigh  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  danger  tjj  the  lives 
of  those  working  there.  In  and  of  itself, 
this  is  very  disturbing.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  all  the  more  disturbing  to  real- 
ize that  OSHA  has  known  for  3  years 
of  the  inherently  dangerous  working 
conditions  at  these  plants  and  has  failed 
to  take  effective  remedial  action.  OSHA 
inspected  both  plants  in  1973  and  foimd 
illegally  high  levels  of  airborne  lead  ccn- 
tpmination. 

Each  plant  was  ordered  to  immediately 
institute  an  abatement  program  designed 
to  reduce  significantly  the  level  of  lead 
contamination.  OSHA  then  granted  each 
plant  six  extensions  of  the  previously 
established  deadline  for  final  abatement. 
Today,  neither  abatement  program  has 
been  completed,  and  OSHA  has  refused 
to  enforce  final  abatement  of  the  dan- 
gerously high  levels  of  lead  contamina- 
tion at  these  plants. 

Mr.  President,  hundieds  of  managers 
and  owners  of  small  and  large  businesses 
have  written  and  spoken  to  me  in  the 
past  few  years  to  express  their  disen- 
chantment with  OSHA.  They  frequently 
complain  that  OSHA  is  "on  their  backs" 
about  seemingly  trivial  matters.  While  I 
agree  that  tlie  operations  of  OSHA,  like 
eveiT  Federal  agency,  can  be  improved, 
I  will  not  join  with  those  who.  like  Presi- 
dent Ford,  want  OSHA  throvra  into  the 
ocean.  The  NIOSH  study  of  workers  In 
the  Indianapolis  lead  smelting  plants 
demonstrates  the  tragedy  that  can 
strike  when  OSHA  fails  to  do  its  job. 
My  colleagues  and  I  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  not  only  that  OSHA 
stays  In  place  but  that  it  carries  out  the 
task  for  which  it  was  created  and  that 
the  American  worker  is  provided  with 
a  sa^  and  healthy  working  environment. 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  NOMINATIONS  TO 
NATIONAL  CANCER  ADVISORY 
BOARD 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth  and  15  other  pub- 
lic interest,  labor,  envii-onmental,  and 
consumer  oi^ganizations  have  joined  in 
nominating  members  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board. 

Writing  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Advancement  of  PuWlc 
Interest  Organizations,  they  explain  they 
are  submitting  the  names  of  individuals 
"who  are  qualified  to  serve  on  tJie  NCAB 
and  who  would  bring  badly  needed  spe- 
cialties and  pei-spectives  to  its  delibera- 
tions and  advice." 

Their  letter  to  Dr.  Fiank  J.  Raucher, 
Jr.,  Dii'ector.  National  Cancer  Institute, 
as.serts: 


It  Is  clear  that  in  order  to  develop  policies 
that  focus  on  preventing  cancer,  the  make- 
up of  the  Institute's  National  Cancer  Advis- 
ory Board  needs  to  reflect  a  balance  of  per- 
sons who  have  special  competence  in  epidemi- 
ology and  preventive  medicine,  peraons  who 
combine  «  specialty  in  health  selenee  with  a 
demonstrated  Involvement  In  grassroots  citi- 
zen action  efforts  fcH"  the  welfare  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  persons  representative  of 
those  sector.i  of  the  public,  such  as  labor, 
whose  members  are  heavily  affected  by  fed- 
eral regulatory  actions  or  Inactions  that  con- 
tribute to  the  rl.se  of  the  cancer  rate. 

In  a  separate  letter  to  me.  the  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Jeffrey  W.  Knight,  repwts  that  the  sig- 
natories feel  the  present  membership  of 
the  board  "does  not  represent  the  type  of 
balance  demanded  by  the  Federal  Advis- 
ory Committee  Act  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  people  listed  would  correct 
that  imbalance  as  well  as  bring  to  the 
board,  members  with  an  appreciation  of 
of  the  threat  of  carcinogens  in  the 
environment." 

Mr.  President,  these  organizations 
should  be  commended  and  encoiuraged 
for  their  initiative  in  light  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act's  requirement 
that  advisory  committee  membership  "be 
falriy  balanced  In  terms  of  the  points  of 
view  represented  and  the  functions  to  be 
performed  by  the  advisory  committee." 
The  other  signatories  are: 

oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

United  Auto  Workers  International  Union. 

Public  Citizen  Health  Research  Group. 

Sierra  Club. 

Suvlronmental  I>efen.^e  Fund. 

Natural  Resoarces  Defeikse  Council. 

Public  Interest  Economics  Center. 

National  Consumers  Laeague. 

Coiisumer  Federation  of  America. 

Rachel  Carson  Trust  for  the  living  En- 
vironment. 

Environment  Forum. 

Migrant  Education  Component  of  the  Na- 
tional ChUd  Labor  Committee. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

National  Clean  Air  Coalition. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
consists  of -five  ex  officio  members — the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation :  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration— or  his  designee:  and  a  medical 
officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense — arid  18  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  These  standards  apply  to 
the  appointed  members: 

First.  Not  more  than  12  shall  be  scien- 
tists or  physicians  who  are  among  the 
leading  scientific  or  medical  authorities 
outstanding  in  the  study,  diagnosis,  or 
treatment  of  cancer  or  in  fields  related 
thereto,  and  not  more  than  8  shall  be 
representatives  of  the  general  public. 

Second.  Each  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  persons  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training,  experience,  and  background  are 
especially  quaUfled  to  appraise  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Third.  They  hold  office  for  overlapping 
terms  of  6  years  and  are  eligible  for  re- 
appointment and  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  imtll  their  suc- 
cessors have  taken  office. 
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The  terms  of  six  membcis  e(  the  board 
will  expire  this  year— the  letter  refen  to 
seven,  tnit  means  six.  The  qrgiinlrattfms 
wrote  to  Dr.  Rauacha*.  beeaow  of  their 
understanding  that  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointments are  made  from  a  list  of  can- 
didates prepared  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  Dr.  Rauscher  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  along  with  a  list 
of  the  six  b<»rd  membere  whose  terms 
expire  in  1976,  and  an  Itran  from  the 
"Briefing"  column  of  the  August  9,  1974, 
Issue  of  Scioice.  dealing  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  members  to  the  board 
that  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 

as  follows: 

jAHvaxT  19,  1976. 

Dr.  TtLAHTS.  J.  Ratjschdi,  Jr., 
Director,  national  Cancer  Program,  National 
Cancer  rnstitute.  National  Instttutea  of 
Bealth.  BethetOa,  Md. 

Dear  Da.  Rattochke:  We.  tlie  undersigned. 
representing  a  ntimber  of  pubUc  interest, 
labor,  environmental  and  consumer  orga- 
nizations, wish  to  nomlnste  tbe  following 
listed  persons  for  the  seven  texvam  of  service 
on  the  NaUonal  Cancer  AdvUory  Bosnl 
which  expire  on  or  before  llarcli  31,  1976. 
A  curriculum  vltae  for  each  Is  attached.  All 
candidates  Hsted  have  stated  their  wUllng- 
ness  to  serve,  if  appointed. 

The  candidates  we  are  nominating  have 
been  chosen  from  and  are  listed  here  accord- 
Ing  to  eight  areas  of  special  competence  we 
believe  must  be  bett«'  represented  on  the 
Board:  labor,  preventive  medicine  and  epi- 
demiology, chemical  carclnogeneels.  baste 
science,  professional  health  ecienoe  writing, 
professional  public  mterest  health,  citizen/ 
consumer  and  legal  areas. 

In  our  view,  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  B&  presently  constituted,  lacks  bal- 
ance In  terms  of  dlBdplliiew  represented. 
Moreover,  while  industry  appears  to  be  well 
represented,  there  is  not  corresponding  r^- 
resentatlon  from  the  labor  and  pubUc  in- 
terest coamivrnitles.  Troublesome,  also.  Is 
that  tbe  allocation  of  reeouices  within  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  has  emphasized 
the  curative  rather  than  preventive  approach 
to  cancer  research.  Such  cn4>hasls  is  unfor- 
tunate, particularly  In  view  of  Nd'a  recent 
estimate  that  90%  of  human,  caiuxrs  are 
envlronmentaUy  induced.'  many  by  ctaemlrals 
In  the  environment.  It  wo«l<I  seem  logical 
under  these  circumstances  to  have  piograma 
of  the  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute  emphasize. 
at  a  much  higher  Intensity  than  is  currently 
the  case,  the  preventive  aspects  of  cancer 
research. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  develop  policies 
that  focus  on  preventing  cancer,  the  make- 
up of  the  Institute's  National  Cancer  Advi- 
sory Board  needs  to  reOeek  a  balance  of  per- 
sons who  have  special  coB^tetence  In  ^i- 
demiology  and  preventive  medicine,  persons 
who  combine  a  specialty  in  bealth  science 
with  a  demonstrated  involvement  in  grass- 
roots citizen  action  efforts  for  the  welfftre 
of  the  general  public,  and  persons  repre- 
sentative of  those  sectors  of  the  public,  such 
as  labor,  whose  members  are  heavily  affected. 
by  federal  regulatory  actions  or  Inactlonn 
that  contribute  to  the  rise  of  the  cancer  rate. 

With  these  ccmcems  in  mind,  we  submit 
the  names  of  individuals  who  are  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  NCAB  and  who  would  bring 
badly  needed  jq>eclaltles  and  perspectives  to 
its  deliberations  and  advice. 

LABOS 

George  Perkel,  Dlrectrar  of  Besearch,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America.  99  University 
Place,  New  York,  New  ToriE  10003. 


Dr.  KraidOUi  Mirer.  ladurtztal  HygleBlBt 
and  Tozlotdoglat,  Social  Seeuil^  Dqiart- 
mmat.  United  Auto  Workers  Int»natlwial 
Uaton.  aooo  BMrt  Jefferson,  Detroit,  Mian- 
gaa  48314. 

HUtiamivK  Ksmciitx  amd  BiBamoMXtT 

Dr.  Donald  Austin.  Chief,  California  Tumor 
Registry,  State  of  California — Health  and 
Wfifare  Agency,  Department  of  Health.  2IS1 
Baktiey  Way.  Berkeley,  OaUfomia  94704. 

Dr.  BertnuB  W.  Camam,  Prafeesor  and  Di- 
rector, University  of  lUlno^.  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Occupational  and  Envteoninental 
Medicine.  SSS  South  Wolcott  Avenue,  Chi- 
i^Ok  ininols  60680. 

Dr.  William  Finltle,  Kaiser  Pennanente 
Medical  Gere  Program.  Health  Flan,  4661 
Sonaet  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90M7. 

caBmcAi.  cAScnfoozmsis 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Epstein,  Swetland,  Professor 
at  Environmental  Health  and  Human  Ecol- 
ogy, case  Western  Reserve  University.  Cleve- 
land. CHlto  44106. 

Dr.  John  W.  Gofman,  1045  Clayton  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  94117. 

Dr.  wnBam  Lijlnsky,  Qrotip  Leader.  Biol- 
ogy Dfvlsluu,  Oak  Bldge  National  laboratory. 
P.O.  Box  T,  Oak  Bldge,  Tfe^nnessee  37830. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  U^ton,  Attending  Pathol- 
ogist. Medical  Department.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional  Laboratory.   Associated    Uhlversltles. 
Inc.,  Upton,  Long  Inland.  New  York  11973. 
PUBLIC  nmnxsT  hxalih  paorsssioitALB 

Dr.  Robert  Barria.  Director.  Toole  Chent- 
cata  Frognm.  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
1525    18th    Stzeet.    N.W..    Wkshbigton.    D.C. 

aooac 

Dr.  Stdney  Wotfe.  Director,  Putdlc  Citizen 
Heattfa  ntaeaieh  Oroup.  aoOO  P  Street,  N.W^ 
WtaMDfftOB.  DX;.  90038. 

Dr.  Karim  Ahmed.  Staff  Scientist,  Natural 
Rasoareea  Defense  Oounefl,  IS  West  44th 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  10096. 

Dr.  William  Johnson  (e.v.  forthcoming-). 
Resident,  University  of  Arizona,  College  of 
Medicine,  Tucson,  Arizona  85721. 

BASIC  SCIENCE 

Dr.  Bruce  Ames,  Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
Untversity  of  California.  Berkeley.  Berkeley, 
California  94720. 

Dr.  Bmmanufll  Farber.  Professor  and  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Pathology.  Univesi^  of 
Toronto  Fiiculty  of  Medicine,  100  College 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  MSQ  1L5. 

LEGAL 

William  Butler,  General  Counsel.  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund.  1525  IStti  Street.  N.W.. 
Wadtlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

Anita  Johnson,  Staff  Attorney,  Public  Citi- 
zen Health  Besearch  Oronp,  3000  P  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  80036. 

moitasmiftL  bxaltr  scbnce  warmra 

Paul  Brodeur.  The  New  Yorker,  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  Ywk,  New  York  10036. 
cmzEir/coNSTTim 

Judy  Braiman,  President,  Etnpire  State 
Constimer  Association,  Inc.,  109  Heather 
Drive,  Rochester,  New  York  14825. 

Dr.  S,  Stephen  Chapman,  Beseareh  Direc- 
tor. Minnesota  Public  Interest  Besearch 
Group,  3086  University  Avenue,  S.E..  Minne- 
apolis. Minnesota  65414. 

Stanley  Cohen,  Chief,  Washington  Bureau, 
Crain  Communications,  Inc.,  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

Dr.  Susan  Ann  Mcintosh,  Regional  Direc- 
tor and  Health  Reseeuxh  Director,  Massachu- 
setts Public  Interest  Research  Group,  120 
Boylston  Street,  Room  320,  Bostcm.  Massa- 
chusetts 03116. 

Dr.  Gerald  Olantz,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor, U.CX.A..  9808  Venice  Boulevard.  Cul- 
ver City.  California  90230. 

With  thanks  for  your  consideration,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

(Note — signatures  omitted.) 


MEMBEaa  or  the  Nsxtoxu.  Camaa  Aorbobt 

BOMD  WtoOBB  THUiB  EZFIKB  HT  1970 

Dr.  Harold  Amos,  FrofMsor.  Dqwrtmcnt  of 
MlcroUoIogT  and  Molecular  GenetlcB.  Bar- 
vsrd  Medical  S<aiooI.  2S  Shattxick  Street, 
Boston.  Massachusetts  03116. 

JStaxT  H.  Bobst,  consultant,  Wamer-lAm- 
bert  company,  7  East  60th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

Donald  B.  Johnson,  Sr..  President.  Adver- 
tisen  Press,  Inc.,  718  Harrison  Street.  Flint, 
Michigan  48602. 

Dr.  Irving  M.  London,  Director.  Harvard- 
MIT  Program  in  Health  Sdenoes  and  Tech- 
nology, BIdg.  16-513,  77  Mkssachiasetts  Ave- 
nue, Cambridge,  Masaachusetts  09IS9. 

Dr.  GeraM  P.  Murphy.  Instttute  Director. 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  686  Elm 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

Dr.  Riilfppe  Shubik,  Director,  The  Eppley 
Institute  for  Beseareh  tn  Cancer,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Nebraska  08105. 

[  From  Bftlenre.  Aug.  S.  1974  ] 
The  Wrtte  House  and  the  Camcxe 

BOABB 

The  presldentlally  appointed  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  has  six  new  mem- 
bers— almost.  Although  they  showed  up  for 
the  board's  most  recent  ateetlng  and  were 
formally  Introduced,  the  President  has  yet  to 
get  around  to  making  ttieir  appointments. 
The  situation  Is  a  sooree  of  souw^egjabarraBs- 
ment  to  the  brass  at  ttte  Natloaal  Caneer  In- 
stitute (NCI) .  who  are  nmwsed  to  be  llgtat- 
ing  cancer  without  red  tape. 

Feelings  iAbout  the  present  iuA  of  presi- 
dential r^ltonsivcness  are  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  tbe  White  House  did  care 
enough  abdut  the  new  appointees  to  take  an 
active  role  in  ttietr  selection  in  the  flnt  place. 
There  are  those  at  NCI  who  see  that  as  un- 
healthy pcdltieal  Interference. 

The  new  members  of  the  board  are  Wil- 
liam O.  Baker,  president  of  tb.9  Bell  Tele- 
phcme  Lab(»Btorle8;  G.  Denman  Wii.mTnfiTwt, 
director  of  the  cancer  center  at  ttie  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  School  of  Medi- 
cine. LoB  Angde^  virologist  Wtoner  Henle  of 
the  QilMren'E  Hospital  of  FhllaiM4>hla;  and 
radiologist  Willtam  R  I>o>wera  of  Wkdilngton 
Unlvcrdty  tn  St.  Louts.  Fhilanthroplst  Mary 
Lasker  of  New  Yoric.  originally  ^ipalnted  to 
the  board  for  a  S-year  term,  was  reappointed. 
So  was  Joseph  H.  Ogura.  chalrsian  of  otoiar- 
yngoiagy  at  Washington  UblverBlty,  who  was 
appotntad  in  mld-I97S  to  fill  a  vaeaney. 

According  to  peraops  doee  to  tbe  situation, 
Ogura's  reiq^olntment  was  managed  by  the 
White  House  and  could  have  become  tbe 
focus  of  a  dispute  between  the  people  run- 
ning tbe  cancer  program  from  Betheeda  and 
those  running  It  from  1600  Pnutsylvanla 
Avenue  had  it  not  been  for  Stanford  bio- 
chemist Paul  Berg. 

The  story,  pieced  together  from  various  In- 
dividuals, seuns  to  be  this:  Oenra,  known  as 
an  outstanding  head  and  nc«^  anrgean,  was 
not  among  the  persons  tm  NCI's  original  list 
<^  candidates  for  the  six  openings  simply  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  put  new  poopte  on  the 
board  rather  than  rename  existing  zaembers. 
But  word  filtered  back  to  NCI  that  the  White 
House  wanted  Ogura,  allegedly  because  he 
has  strong  Republican  connections  in  the 
Midwest.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  w»»«»wf^«rf 
whom  many  persons  were  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  on  the  board,  would  not  be  asked 
to  serve.  It  Is  not  clear  Just  how  far  the  NCI 
would  have  pushed  its  feelings  about  this 
matter,  but  as  It  tvuned  out,  it  never  had  to, 
because  Berg  unexpectedly  said  "^o"  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  Jdn 
the  board.  This  created  what  amounted  to  a 
vacancy.  \ 

Berg's  decision  to  reject  an  opportunity  to 
be  on  the  board  was  not  made  as  a  protest 
against  the  canr4^r  program  or  the  ^'Im'n''!- 
tration  but  rather  as  &  protest  against  "ad- 
ministration." Berg,  who  says  his   decision 
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not  to  serve  on  the  Ixiard  was  one  that 
caused  him  real  anguish.  reuUzes  that  by 
remaining  out  of  the  fray  he  has  lestiened  his 
right  to  criticize  the  policies  others  make  but 
In  the  end  his  commltmenl  to  his  research 
took  precedence.  Having  Just  resigned  t^^e 
chairmanship  of  the  department  of  biochert- 
l.stry  in  order  to  spend  time  in  the  Uibora- 
tory.  he  concluded  that  It  woiiJd  hardly  make 
sense  to  take  on  the  tlme-con.^umlng  admin- 
tstratlve  duties  that  go  with  beint;  a  board 
member. 

And  so,  what  might  have  'ipn  t,!..'  a  mini- 
crisis  for  the  NCI  passed. 

Ogura,  for  his  part,  says  that,  although  he 
Is  a  Republican,  he  Is  not  politically  active  In 
any  way  and  has  no  connectlon.s  with  highly 
placed  members  of  the  Administration,  lea^t 
of  all.  the  President.  Tlie  most  likely  reuson 
for  his  reappointment,  he  suggest*.  Is  that 
having  been  named  to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  has 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  contritjiiu-  fully 
to  the  board's  activities. — B.J.C 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Pastore)  I  present  several 
memorials  and  petitions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mntcrial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House  Resolution  Memori\li^ing  Conurcss 
To  Urge  the  Depabtment  of  Holsinc  and 
Urban  Development  To   Provide  for  the 
Funding  of  Security  Guard  Programs  at 
City  and  Town  Housing  Projects  With- 
in THE  State  of  Rhode  Island,  as  Long  as 
No  Member  of  Any  Such  Force  Is  Allowed 
To  Servx  Beyond  His  SOth  Birthday 
Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Conures.s 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to   urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  funds  for  security  guard  programs  at 
city  and  town  housing  projects  within  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resohi- 
tlon  to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  Con- 
gresa. 

House  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress TO  Continue  the  Policy  of  Reveni  e 
Sharing  Beyond  the  Proposed  Junk,  1, 
1976,  Termination  Date 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  congress  be  and  they  are  here- 
by respectfully  reqxiested  to  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  necessary  to  continue  the  policy 
of  revenue  sharing  beyond  June  1.  1970:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  and 
he  hereby  is  authorized  aiid  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resohi- 
tion  to  the  congress,  the  President,  and  the 
senatorial  and  congres.slonal  delegrttion  from 
Rhode  Island  serving  in  congress. 


Resoiution  Memori.xlizing  CoNCRf ss  ro  Ex- 
tend All  Available  Medical  and  Hvmani- 
TARL-^N  Services  to  the  People  of  Guate- 
mala 

Resolved.  That  the  Sef.nte  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
hereby  respectfully  resquests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  extend  al!  available  med- 
ical and  humanitarian  services  to  the  people 
of  Guatemala  to  a.^slst  th.it  nat'lon  in  recov- 


ering from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  recent 
earthquakes;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  ta  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
ti-ansmlt  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  Congress  from  Rhode 
Isl.ind. 


.Senate  ResjoLurioN  Memorializing  Con- 
citt-ss  to  Extend  Reveni.'e  Sharing 

Wherea.s.  The  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States 
.s;iw  ht  tnai  a  revenue  sliaiing  program  was 
originally  enacted:  and 

WhereuH.  This  program  provided  for  the 
Uisbui-emeiil  ol  federal  funds  to  the  respec- 
tive local  town.s  and  cities:   and 

Whereas,  The  revenue  sharinf.-  program  also 
provided  for  a  network  of  ctxiperallon  and  In- 
\olvement  between  citizens  and  varunis  coni- 
miinltv  neighborhcKXls  and  the  respective 
t(>wii  and  city  elected  and  appointed  oflicials; 
and 

Wherea.s,  Federal  Revenue  .sharing  has  al- 
lowed mnnv  toAiis  and  cities  to  initiate  new 
progrants  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the 
jieopte:  and 

Whereas,  lliis  federal  proi;ram  In  some  in- 
.  tances  has  been  of  benefit  in  holding  the 
properly  tax  and  alleviating  some  of  the 
lax  burden  on  our  local  cltlzerui:  and 

Whereas.  Tlie  loss  of  these  funds  and  the^e 
programs  would  impair  the  continuation  ol 
certain  programs  and  affect  the  local  tax 
financing:  now  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  benate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  hereby  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend revenue  sharing:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Thut  the  seci-etary  of  state  be 
Hnd  he  hercl>v  is  authorized  and  directed 
lo  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  re.so- 
Intion  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhrxle  I.iland  in  the  congress  and  to 
the  sfjeaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Represent  at  Ives  and  the  presUlcnt  of  the 
United  Slates  Senate 


HUBERT     HUMPHREY:     STILL     THK 
HAPPY  WARRIOR 

Mr.  McGOVERr^r^--B*«iiiU^nt,  tl»e 
FebruaiT  9  issue  of  Pi(^e  magaStTe^r- 
ries  a  sparkling  interview  by  the  distin- 
guished correspondent,  Clare  Crawford, 
with  Minne.sota"s  Senator  Hitbert  Hum- 
phrey. 

HuBEKT  Hu.Mi'iiREY  has  bceu  my  friend 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  We  were 
temporarily  divided  on  the  tragic  issue  of 
Vietnam,  but  throughout  most  of  my 
political  career,  he  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  abiding  friendslilp.  My 
family  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  livin;:,' 
next  door  to  Muriel  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  their  remarkable  family  for 
the  first  10  years  of  iny  service  in  the 
Congress.  Those  were  pleasurable  ami 
satisfying  years. 

Anyone  reading  Senator  Hi'mphkeys 
interview  with  Ms.  C'awford  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  ,ioy  of  life  and  the  en- 
tiiusiasm  for  public  service  which  are 
tlie  earmark^  of  this  remuk;tblc  public 
servant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RErono, 
as  follows : 

Its  N'^T  Tufi.ii  Si  inmNi.  Antmorf  for 
THc  New  .Serene  Hi  heri  Humphrey 
Plavlng  it  cozy  has  never  been  Hubert 
Humphrey  s  style  But  imw.  after  31  years  in 
politics,  as  mayor,  .senator.  Vice-President 
and     Deinocratlc    presickii'ial     nominee    li 


<P68.  he  regards  his  future  with  serenity.  He 
savs  he  is  no  longer  driven  by  the  urge  to  be 
President,  though  he  would  surely  be  wait- 
ing if  fate  came  to  call.  He  also  Insists  he  will 
not  campaign  for  the  nomination.  Even  so, 
many  Republican  leaders,  including  Presi- 
dent. Ford,  believe  Humphrey  will  be  his 
part.\  s  nominee  in  1976.  Relaxing  at  his  four- 
l^droom  home  In  Waverly,  Minn.,  the  sena- 
tor recently  .spoke  with  PEOPLE  correspond- 
ent Clare  Crawford. 

Although  you  were  defeated  In  the  1968 
preldenilal  election  and  failed  to  obtain 
yoi'r  parly's  nomination  In  1972,  you  are  still 
le^.irded  as  a  viable  candidate.  Why? 

I've  never  hated  people.  I"ve  never  Indulged 
in  ail)  mean,  nasty  attacks  on  even  my  Re- 
publlran  friends.  I  really  believe  that  sowing 
n!  npfd  is  coming  home  in  the  harvest. 
I  I'Mffs  a  lot  of  goodwill. 

When  did  yon  begin  to  accept  the  idea  that 
\i)ii  KiiKiit  never  be  President? 

ii  wasn't  a  big  decision.  I  Just  began  to  feel 
;'i  I'  there  wa.-.n't  any  need.  I  didn't  feel  the 
ci.n.jiilsion.  I  realized  I  had  a  good  position 
ill  lie  Senate,  that  there's  a  limit  to  how 
nnnb  you  can  give  of  yourself,  and  that  you 
nut<l;t  to  recognize  tho,se  limits.  It's  strange, 
iiiii  r'le  more  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  run. 
t';e  more  people  came  to  me. 

-Are  vou  enJo\ing  yourself? 

i  in  having  a  lot  of  fun.  I  spenk  to  Demo- 
■  latic  concl.ive.s,  get  them  all  revved  up,  and 
r  don't  .Tsk  them  for  a  thing.  I  don't  need 
uiiyiiilng.  Frankly,  I  don't  even  need  to  get 
iefle>-tec*  to  the  Senate.  I'd  like  to,  but  we've 
t;oi  a  nice  place  out  here  and  I've  got  no 
pr(;blein  making  a  living.  It  would  be  like 
jncklng  oranges  off  a  tree. 

V.'l'.ti  do  you  like  about  DjIs  place? 

I  tan  relax.  I  come  out  and  sweep  the 
_.ini;.,e.  clean  the  boathouse  or  pick  dunde- 
lloiLs.  I  v.-ear  old  clothes.  I  don't  shave.  And 
I  smi-U.  In  iBci.  I'm  almost  abominable 
^Dnieiimes.  Thais  the  way  I  work  it  all  out. 

President  Nixon  defeated  you  In  1968.  How 
cli:  voci  think  he  will  be  evaluated  by  history? 

In  foreign  policy  I  believe  he  will  be  re- 
niemb.-red  as  es-sentlally  ii  good  President. 
Bii:  'ii  hfd  11  [1  capacity  to  communicate  with 
1  is  iiAii  Cabinet  or  the  Coiif.ress  or  the  pub- 
li  •  Beiuji  H  loner  is  danj^erous  for  a  Presl- 
dt'ii . 

How^  did  he  impress  you  personally? 

I  don't  think  he  was  mentally  unbal- 
aiKed  -that's  been  overdone — but  his  whole 
life  attitude  has  been  one  of  suspicion  and 
cmispiracy  from  day  one.  That's  the  way 
he  started  in  politics.  He  never  passed  a 
constructive  piece  of  legislation.  He  was  al- 
way.s  Investigating  someone.  He  never 
thought  about  the  Joy  In  America  the  hap- 
piness In  the  streets.  It's  like  I  always  say: 
if  a  man  hates  long  enough  he'll  destroy 
him.self.  This  fellow  was  so  suspicious  of 
everybody  that  when  he  got  to  be  Presl- 
flent  i(  consumed  him.  (Nixon). 

How  do  you  rate  Oerald  Ford? 

As  u  weak  Pi-esldent.  but  a  decent  man. 
Y(in  have  to  i>e  more  than  a  person  in  the 
Presidency.  You  have  to  become  a  force. 

Do  you  consider  Ronald  Reagan  a  threat 
to  his  re  nomination? 

ReHgati  is  an  exceodiiiKly  good  campaigner. 
I  ihink  the  odds  are  belter  than  50-30  that 
Rengan  can  beat  Ford. 

In  retrospect,  how  do  you  feel  aboul  I.\n- 
don  .Johnson? 

I  think  he  understood  power,  and  I  con- 
sider him  a  remarkably  capable  President. 
Vietnam  was  his  quicksand  and  his  sor- 
row. Every  time  I  think  of  him.  I  see  him 
brooding  over  those  reports  and  trying  to 
Hgure  out  a  way  to  get  out  of  It. 

Do  you  ever  regret  .serving  as  his  Vice- 
President? 

No.  It  may  have  oeen  true  that  John.son 
used  me  as  Vice-President,  but  that's  an 
inevitability  of  the  office.  I  was  a  good  Vice- 
President.  Muriel  and  I  worked  hard.  We  were 
a  credit  to  the  country. 
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Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  wiser 
politically  for  you  to  hnre  bnAen  with  John- 
Bon  in  1068? 

I  think  it  would  tasve  bnrt.  Eto  was  the 
incumbent  President,  and  I  had  enou^ 
trouble  without  having  another  enemj. 
Johnson  could  be  very  mean  if  he  wanted 
to  be.  I  think  if  we  made  any  mistake,  it 
was  tliat  we  dldnt  ask  him  to  do  enough. 

You  dont  think  you  lost  because  of  his 
Vietnam  policy? 

Hell,  the  Southern  states  were  all  for 
Vietnam  and  I  lost  every  one.  I  lost  because 
of  my  position  on  civil  rights. 

Were  you  surprised  by  the  bitterness  of 
the  antiwar  protest? 

Some  people  had  very  strong  moral  feelings 
about  the  war.  Sometimes  they  were  hostile. 
I  expect  that  in  politics.  But  I  dont  expect 
people  to  throw  their  fllth  on  me,  to  spit  on 
me,  to  harass  my  wife.  I  dont  expect  a  col- 
lege professor  to  show  he  can  relate  to  kids 
by  getting  up  and  using  every  four-letter 
word  he  dldnt  dare  use  in  graduate  school. 
I  dont  have  time  for  people  like  that,  and 
that's  one  of  the  things  I  love  about  my  life 
now.  I  don't  have  to  have  time  for  them. 

Why  did  you  run  in  19T2? 

Frankly,  I  Just  wasn't  going  to  be  shoved 
aside.  I  came  within  four-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  winning  the^  previous  election,  and 
my  party,  from  1968  to  1972,  paid  about  as 
much  attention  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  dead 
elephant.  They  seemed  to  be  saying,  '"Ve'ra 
not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 
And  I  said,  "You  will  have  something  to  do 
with  me — here  I  am." 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  attacked  for 
being  a  compromiser? 

Once  in  awhile  you  run  into  this  new 
breed,  and  they  try  to  make  politics  into  a 
religion.  Some  of  those  people  think  I'm 
always  selling  out  because  I'm  perfectly  will- 
ing to  take  half  a  loaf.  I  know  there's  an- 
other time  to  get  the  other  half,  but  they 
want  to  die  in  the  trenches.  That's  the  only 
way  you  look  pure.  Well,  I'm  not  pure.  My 
name  is  not  Ivory  soap.  It's  Hubert  Humph- 
rey. I  try  to  get  things  done. 

How  do  you  explain  the  Illegal  corporate 
contributions  that  were  uncovered  in  youx 
past  campaigns? 

If  you  went  through  the  campaigns  of 
every  congressman  and  senator  in  the  past 
you'd  find  illegal  contrlbutiotta.  There's  Just 
no  way  you  could  preyent  them.  We  dldnt 
solicit  them.  But  big  companies  go  out  of 
their  way  to  liire  clever  people  to  launder 
money.  They  don't  come  to  you  and  say, 
"Here's  a  corporate  campaign  gift." 

Realistically,  do  you  thhik  there's  a  chance 
you  could  be  drafted  as  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nominee? 

Yes.  The  convention  mi^t  deadlock  and 
people  might  turn  to  me.  I  would  welcome 
the  opportunity.  I  think  I  could  do  a  good 
Job,  and  I  really  believe  I  could  win. 

Why? 

I  know  this  country  better  than  anyone.  I 
can  sense  It.  The  blacks,  the  Chlcanos,  the 
lalM>r  movement,  the  buslnees  community. 
I've  been  here.  I've  been  In  it.  It's  part  of  my 
life. 


THE  WORSENING  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Increasingly  concerned  with  the  energy 
crisis  which  faces  our  Nation.  One  of 
my  greatest  fears  since  the  end  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  has  been  that  our 
citizens'  awareness  and  aiqireciatian  of 
the  oil  crisis  would  wane  as  soon  as  gaso- 
line became  avaflable.  Bfr  fears  are  be- 
ing resJIzed  each  day.  Too  many  of  our 
citizens  have  lost  their  fears  of  the 
energy  crisis — too  many  have  retui-ned 
to  wasteful  habits — too  many  are  unwill- 


ing to  sacrifice  a  little  today  to  avoid 
much  greater  saciifices  in  the  future. 

I  regret  that  much  of  the  blsune  lies 
with  our  Government—both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  We  have  de- 
voted far  too  much  attention  to  symp- 
toms of  the  problem  while  Ignoring  the 
basic  problem — ^how  to  intelligently  con- 
serve our  limited  available  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas  to  m1nimi«ft  ei^rgy  shortages 
until  stqirdies  of  new,  clean,  abundant 
energy  sources  can  be  develc^jcd  and 
made  available. 

We  in  the  Government  have  failed  to 
rise  above  the  rhetoric  and  we  have 
chosen  p^itical  expedi&icy  over  con- 
structive actions.  In  doing  so  we  have 
lost  the  initiative  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing sound  c(Hiservation  policies 
and  we  have  misled  the  American  peo- 
ple into  bellevling  that  the  energy  crisis 
is  over — it  is  not — it  is  worsening  each 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  excellent 
evaluation  of  the  situation  which  was 
written  by  Robert  Samuelson  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Republic  on  January  3, 
1976.  In  his  article  Mr.  Samuelson  pro- 
vides insight  and  analysis  which  can  be 
of  great  benefit  in  dispelling  popular 
myths  and  providing  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation on  which  to  construct  and  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive,  farsiglited 
energy  policy. 

I  would  also  lilre  to  submit  for  my  col- 
leagues' review  four  recent  newspaper 
articles.  These  articles  do  not  simply  con- 
firm the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  Mr. 
Samuelson's  anS,lysis.  They  provide  posi- 
tive indications  of  the  unhealthy  effects 
our  current,  uncertain  energy  policy  has 
upon  America's  consumere,  industry,  em- 
ployment, and  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  Mr.  Samuelson's  analysis  en- 
UUed  "Too  Little  Too  Late";  the  New 
York  Times  article  entitled  "Car  Dealers 
Fsel  a  Mood  in  the  Nation  for  More 
and  Bigger  Autos";  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  entitled  "Ford  Motor 
Still  Hasn't  Made  Its  Decision  Whether 
To  Produce  a  NOnlcar  in  the  U.S."; 
and  two  other  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"GM  Drops  Plan  To  Boost  Chevette 
Output,  Underlining  Softness  of  Small- 
Car  Sales,"  and  "TJ JB.  Sales  Prom  Feb- 
ruary 1-10  Increased  by  21 '^  "  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscord,  as  f  oUows : 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  3  and  10.  1976] 
Too  LrrrrjE  Too  Late 
(By  Robert  Samuelson) 

Two  years  after  the  Arab  oU  embargo, 
America  Is  stiU  without  an  oU  policy  that  de- 
serves the  name.  There  was  a  deceptive  qual- 
ity to  the  final  bickN-ing  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  over  the  energy  bill,  be- 
cause the  essential  element  in  an  effective 
oil  program — a  stiff  gasoline  tax — ^had  long 
before  disappeared.  In  the  end,  the  energy 
debate  came  down  to  a  few  pennies  on  the 
price  of  gasoline:  down  a  couple  of  cents  U 
the  President  signed  Congress'  legislation 
(which  temporarily  lowers  the  price  of  do- 
mestic oil),  or  up  three  to  five  cents  if  the 
President  vetoed  the  measure.  Selecting  the 


least  painless  political  alternative,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  sign. 

OUIerenoea  between  thaee  alternatives 
bothered  oil  produoeca.  but  neither  faced  up 
to  the  central  really  of  the  nation's  oil 
problem. — the  automobUe.  Kelther  was 
likely  to  blunt  consumption  significantly, 
and.  more  Importantly,  neither  eontalned  a 
clear  message  to  the  puhllc  that  fuel  scarcity 
has  become  a  ^permanent  fact. 

A\  air  of  unreality  pervaded  the  energy 
debate.  Meaningful  measures  (and  to  be 
effective,  a  gasoline  tax  would  have  had  to 
be  at  least  20  cents,  with,  perhaps,  later  In- 
creases) were  portrayed  as  stupendous 
sacrifices,  almost  without  parallel  in  history, 
that  were  not  to  be  asked  of  the  public. 
If  one  wants  to  assess  the  blame  for  this, 
ther?  are  plenty  of  candidates:  a  President 
who  deliberately  constructed  an  energy 
policy  so  obscure  and  complicated  that  it  was 
difficult  to  explain,  let  alone  defend:  a  Con- 
gress which  could  not  enact  a  realistic  pro- 
gram of  its  own.  but  ccmcentrated  Itkstead  on 
embarrassing  the  White  House;  and  a  lar^e 
nimiber  of  economists  who  unimaginatively' 
argued  that  energy  problems  should  take  a 
back  seat   to  eccnomlc  problems. 

Consequently  an  opportunity  (perhaps  a 
unique  one)  was  missed  here:  an  opportunity 
to  alter  the  consciousness  of  Americans  and 
to  convince  them  that  they  must  convert 
dramatically  to  smaller  cars  (and  that  means 
subcompacts  with  four  cylinder  engines)  not 
only  to  save  energy,  but  also  to  preserve 
their  mobility.  It  may  seena  fatuous  to  sug- 
gest that  anythiikg  like  that  could  have 
happened.  Perhaps.  Clearly  the  public  really 
didn't  want  to  hear  the  message.  Energy 
policy  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  learned  in 
the  past  two  years,  a  politician's  nightmare. 
Painless  (or  rlskless)  alto'naUves  rarely  exist, 
and  the  rewards  for  sensible  decisions  often 
materialize  five,  10  or  15  years  into  the  fu- 
ture. Unfortunately  the  future  has  no  con- 
stituency. 

All  that  is  true.  But,  for  a  brief  moment, 
the  embargo  partially  neutralized  the  under- 
lying contradiction.  The  futme  was  tele- 
scoped into  the  present.  The  "energy  crisis," 
a  media  abstraction  for  most  people,  became 
a  reality:  waiting  lines,  fears  of  heating  oil 
shortages  and  anguish  over  price  Increases. 
Faced  with  an  obvious  crisis,  the  public  was 
listening,  and  the  government  had  the 
chance — nothing  more — to  2Klvance  and 
adopt  p<dicles  that  In  any  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  inconceivable.  Now 
the  opportunity  is  gone.  The  "energy  crisis  " 
is  back  in  the  realm  of  abstractioD. 

One  reason  we  have  come  to  this  Junctiire 
Is  that  we  continue  to  believe  a  series  of 
ideas  about  our  oU  problems  that  sound 
plausible]  but  are  essentially  wrong.  Tbesa 
cliches  result  from  political  and  Journalistic 
necessity — the  need  to  pose  a  program  as  a 
"solution"  to  a  well-defined  "problem."  Un- 
f<»i:unately  energy  problems  resist  such  easy 
explanation.  Instead  what  we  have  is  a 
series  of  messy  dilemmas:  if  we  want  to  cut 
down  demand,  we  will  either  have  to  raise 
prices  or  shackle  oiu'selves  with  a  large  bu- 
reaucracy to  regvilate  conservation  stand- 
ards; If  we  dont  cut  down  demand,  we  In- 
crease the  prospects  of  shortages,  raise  our 
dependence  on  Importa,  and — needing  more 
domestic  energy — Increase  the  pollution  and 
safety  hazards  associated  with  other  (lower 
sources,  nuclear  and  coal;  if  we  raise  prices 
too  much,  we  risk  endangering  economic 
growth,  but  if  we  resort  to  administrative 
controls,  we  may  come  to  regret  the  arbitrari- 
ness, rigidity  and  increased  infiuenoe-ped- 
dllng  that  they  inevitably  mean.  And  nothing 
will  soon  insokite  us  from  the  effecte  of  for- 
eign embargoes  or  restore  the  international 
power  that  resulted  from  our  former  energy 
self-sufUclency. 

Sponsoring  any  energy  program,  then,  is 
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an  exercise  In  friu'.tration.  becai^ie  no  pro- 
gram could  realistically  promi.%e  a  .solution 
to  any  identifiable  problem.  To  make  such 
promises  was  to  exaggerate — and  exaggera- 
tion was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  energy 
debate — and  to  Invlts  rapid  refutation.  Tliat 
happened.  It  was  an  c-a-sv  way  for  congress- 
men and  White  Houie  officlaU  to  s<-oie  poi;it.s 
with  the  public  again.st  each  otiifr  In  effect 
we  have  become  prisoners  of  our  o.v  !i  clichc.s 
and.  if  we  want  to  understand  wliv  tlie  post- 
embargo  period  hn.s  been  so  fi'uitle't.s.  we  need 
to  examine  the  validity  of  these  reuets  of  con- 
ventional wisdom: 

(1)  Our  fundamentu;  oil  problem  li-  that 
He  liave  become  heavily  dependcn"  f'n  for- 
eign oil — and  are  becoming  n-.ore  so.  Tlais  is 
a  piece  of  jingoism  that  !>.;is  wide  appeal, 
and.  understandably  enougli.  it  lias  been 
used  by  virtually  everyone-  the  President, 
congressional  leaders,  oil  companie'i— to 
Justify  whatever  energy  idea  happens  to  be 
under  discussion  at  the  moment.  Obviou.slv 
It  would  be  wonderful  If  we  hnd  unlimited 
domestic  oil  supplies,  but  the  chances  of 
achieving  self-sufficiency  are  exceedingly 
.small.  Even  if  it  did  lianpen,  the  beneflts  are 
open  to  question. 

Rather  than  foreign  depfrudeiu  c  t!ie  real — 
and  ultimate — oil  problem  is  thaf  were  going 
to  run  out  of  it.  Printed  below  is  a  .'.fries  of 
simple  tables  that  Illustrate  both  tiie  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  independence  and  the 
impending  exhaustion  of  our  oil  resources. 
The  first  table  gives  estimate:,  of  the  total  oil 
reserves  left  in  the  country  Of  course,  this 
is  a  matter  of  spectilation.  You  can  never 
Icnow  how  much  oil  there  is  until  it's  di.^- 
covered  (or  isn't  discovered),  and.  first  vom 
liave  to  look.  We  h.iven't  yet  looked  every- 
where. The  table,  then,  lists  various  estimate  > 
of  undiscovered  oil.  which,  v  hen  combined 
with  today's  kno'.vn  reserves,  produces  the 
estimates  of  the  total  amount  remaininj;. 
The  next  two  tables  show  how  quickly  the.se 
estimated  supplies  would  run  down  under 
varying  assumptions — firot  that  annual  con- 
sumption doesn't  Increase  from  li'73's  level: 
and  second  that  consumption  rises  af  a  mod- 
est 2.5  percent  annually.  Either  assumption 
constitute.s  a  radical  departure  from  the  re- 
cent past:  between  1965  and  1973,  consump- 
tion increased  at  a  compoinid  rute  of  5.2 
percent.  (In  the  tables,  the  .sources  of  the 
estimates  are:  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, an  oil  Industry  group  that  ndvl<;es  the 
government;  the  National  Academv  of  Sci- 
ences; M.  K.  Hubbert,  a  prominent  geologist 
now  retired  from  tlie  U.S.  Geological  Survfv: 
and  the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  > 

ESTIMATED  REMAINING  OIL  RESOURCES  IN  U^!lTfO  STATES 


ASSUMPTION  NO.  ?:  7.^  PERCENT  INCRCr'Sf  IN 
ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION 


Source 

Estimated 

iindiscoverprt 

reserves 

(billions  ot 

barrels) 

Total 

rei.naining 

NPC 

151 

217 

Mobil  

U 

151 

NAS 

Hubbert 

113 

72 

176 
135 

ASSUMPTION  NO.  I:  NO  INCREASE  I 'I  ANNUAL 
CONSUMPTION 


Year  of  enhaustion 

Source 

35  percent 
No  imports              imports 

fiPC 

2009                  2028 

Mobil 

NAS 

HuWlwt. 

1999                   2012 

2003                   2018 

1M6                  2008 

NPC 

2000 

7009 

Mobil  

1994 

2001 

NAS   „. 

Hulit.Hft 

1996 

1992 

2004 
1999 

Source:  Senate  Commerce  Commitlee. 

Now,  there's  notlilng  sacrosanct  about 
ihe.se  numbers.  Undiscovered  reserves  could 
prove  to  be  more^-or  lei-s — than  the  esti- 
inales.  Then  the  oil  would  run  out  .sooner  or 
later.  Consumption  miglit  be  lield  down 
more  .successfully,  or  it  misht  increase  more 
rapidly.  But  the  chiiiiges  have  to  be  massive — 
the  amount  of  reserves  must  be  doubled,  or 
consuinptioii  must  be  cut  deeply — to  change 
tiic  central  conclusion:  based  on  todays  best 
guesses  Hiid  today's  estimates  of  recovery 
ichnolotTV.  the  nation  will  pxhausi  its  oil 
rc-erves  somewhere  between  19'J0  and  2030 
Tlie  Imporlant  implication  of  these  nnm- 
iif'-s  for  energy  •independence  "  is  the  iiigh 
level  o:  imjiorts  assumed  in  tin'  second  col- 
umn— r<5  percent.  To  put  that  in  perspective 
at  tiie  time  of  the  einbfirgo.  linport.s  c<)nKti- 
•aited  about  38  percent  of  US.  oil  consump- 
tion. But  a  comparison  witli  the  embargo 
period  re.»lly  isn't  ap'.  because  our  miports 
then  included  nearly  one  million  barrels  of 
Canadian  oil.  Wtirried  about  their  own  lim- 
ited reserves,  the  Canadians  have  now  re- 
duced this  t<i  about  500.000  barrels  daily:  by 
the  end  of  !976,  the  inflow  could  t>e  as  low 
a.s  250.000  barrels,  and  the  Candians  hope  to 
phase  out  their  exports  to  the  U.S.  entirely 
by  t'le  end  of  1981.  So  luture  imports  will 
come  incredsingly  from  .sources  that  appear 
unstable  and  "dr.ngerous."  The  table  Indi- 
cate. The  dilemma:  if  we  quickly  try  to  be- 
come less  dependent  on  imports  by  relyin<,' 
more  on  US  oil,  we  will  only  drain  our  own 
lim.ited  supplu's  .s,j(>npr.  becoming  more  de- 
pendent later. 

Suj^pose.  hO".ever.  that  we  were  to  Ijecome 
independent  So  what';'  The  Europeans  atui 
the  .Iapanf.--p  will  still  rely  lieavily  on  Im- 
p  II  ted  oil.  It  another  international  show- 
do\>  n  develops  in  which  oil  is  u.sed  as  a 
weapon— a  lii^elihood  of  tliat  ip  impossible  to 
predict — the  weapon  need  only  be  turned 
at;ain->t  Japan  nad  Europe.  I(  an  embargo 
proved  effective  (another  iniponderable) , 
would  the  United  States  sit  pas.«ively  while 
our  major  allies  shut  down  tlieir  economies? 
Ill  such  a  brutal  confrontation,  our  own  in- 
ueju-tulence  would  be  of  otily  limited  value. 
(2»  T)ie  ivay  to  iccan  Aiiuricii  from  its 
thirt,t  for  oil  is  to  pnniiotc  riiaxs  transit.  That 
sounds  attractive — a  quick  way  to  push  down 
the  demand  for  oil.  Unfortunately  it  won't 
work.  More  widespread  .ti.se  of  Iran -it  (and. 
in  mo.st  cases,  that  probably  means  Inises 
rot  rail)  can  assume  some  of  the  role  of  the 
car,  but  the  geography  of  tins  country — not 
only  the  vast  distances,  but  also  the  sub- 
tirbanization  of  metropolitan  areas — makes 
It  impossible  for  mass  transit  to  replace  the 
automobile.  Virtually  CNerythin,; — our  shop- 
ping patterns,  our  work  habits,  and  our  soci.il 
customs— depends,  for  bette.  or  worse,  on  the 
existence  of  indiriduati'cd  transportation. 
The  prospect  of  losing  individualized  trans- 
portation is  difficult  to  contemplate,  and  tlie 
po.ssible  disruptive  impact  is  of  tidal  wave 
proportions.  By  comparison,  tlie  inconveni- 
ence and  occasional  hardship  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo would  be  a  mere  ripple. 

UPimately.  then,  the  oil  problem  is  the 
automobile  or,  more  preciselv.  finding  an  al- 
ternate fuel  for  tlie  automobile  For,  unlike 
most  other  oil  consumers — factories,  utili- 
ties and  homes,  which  can  .shift  to  coal,  nu- 
clear or  solar  power — the  car  is  totally  de- 
pendent on  oil    Tliere  are  potential  .«iibsti- 


tutes.  For  example  coal  can  be  converted  into 
menthanol,  but  such  a  shift  would  put  enor- 
mous pressures  on  the  coal  industry,  which 
Is  already  haviUj^  problems  meeting  projected 
demand.  Even  if  we  were  content  to  import 
all  our  oil  to  satisfy  the  automobile,  we 
should  be  wary  of  the  assumption  that  the 
oil  will  be  available.  Other  countries,  too,  face 
depletion  of  their  reserves.  The  non-Commu- 
nist world's  proven  reserves  of  oil  now  total 
about  600  billion  barrels,  or  about  30  years" 
consumption  (consumption  is  running  nearly 
iO  billion  barrels  aimuallyi.  Until  the  em- 
bargo, the  r,ite  of  new  dist:ovcries  wasn't 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  con.suiMptlon.  If  con- 
sumption begins  to  inciea.se  and  the  disfov- 
eiy  rate  doesn't  increase,  a  .squeeze  is  in- 
e"itable.  Even  Exxon  recently  warned  tha* 
there  is  a  good  cliance  tiiat  by  the  laie 
1980s,  oil  supply — and  thei-efoie  demand- 
will  be  limited  by  the  availabiliiy  of  disco\- 
t-.,V'.Med  resources." 

In  this  situation,  aiiy  sensible  oil  poiicv 
liiu.t  attempt  to  give  us  the  longest  possll)le 
bieathlng  sp^ce  to  master  the  difficult  en- 
Mioniiiental  and  economic  problems  a.ss<jci- 
ated  with  cmiverting  llie  automobile  to  a 
roll-oil  fuel.  We  want  to  push  out  the  date 
of  (lepUtioii  as  far  as  po.ssible.  Because  we 
don  t  know  the  extent  of  C)il  reserves,  the 
only  way  to  lengthen  this  time  is  to  cou- 
.servp;  to  convert  as  rapidly  us  possible  to 
.sittnificantly  .smaller,  more  gas-ef!icient  cars. 

If  that's  the  way  to  look  at  ihe  long-term 
oil  problem,  it  is  also  the  way  of  looking  ut 
ti.f  shorl-nui  oil  problem.  Automobiles  now 
represent  alioul  40  percent  of  total  oil  con- 
.•-umption.  but  other  users — although  canrli- 
dates  for  eventual  conversion  to  other  fuels — 
lan't  quickly  be  taken  off  oil.  Utility  boilers 
and  home  furnaces  aren't  discarded  like 
papi-r  towels  Their  abandoment  depends  on 
plnsl'al  deterioration  or  economic  obsoles- 
cence, a  process  that  may  take  10  or  20  years. 
Artiiiclal  inciea.ses  in  the  price  of  oil  may 
hasten  the  speed  of  long-term  conversion,  but 
in  tlie  short  run.  such  price  increases  are 
likely  to  be  inflaLionary  (higher  costs  passed 
along  in  higher  prices)  or  cause  genuine 
hardslilp  uamllies  goini',  wi'liout  heating  oil. 
or  bu,4nes.ses  cutting  back  production).  The 
quintupling  of  world  oil  prices  probably 
prompted  most  of  the  easy"  conservation 
steps  these  consumers  could  make.  Cars,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  a  relatively  short  life 
(rtbout  five  to  six  years)  before  they  are 
strapped.  Someone  'ei>o  trades  in  e.  car  with 
a  V  8  engine  for  a  car  with  a  four-cyUnder 
engine  is  still  getting  the  same  basic  service: 
transportation.  If  we  want  to  save  oil  with- 
out shutting  down  our  factories  or  risking 
electric  power  shortages,  the  path  lies  in 
more  efficient  cars — Inducing  the  manufac- 
turers to  bidld  them  and  the  public  to  buy 
them.  All  tills  constitutes  a  persuasive  case 
ii-r  sharply  raising  the  price  oi  na.soline.  If 
we  want  people  to  buy  moie  efficient  cats, 
the  motivation  for  them  to  do  ,so  must  be 
there.  Likewise,  if  we  want  to  lure  people 
back  to  a  mass  transit  (and  we  should),  we 
will  have  to  give  them  a  i-eason  for  making 
the  change ^not  Just  platilnde.s  The  un- 
pleasant fact  is  that  mass  tiansit  has  been 
losing  patronage  steadily  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  (the  decline  between  1963  and 
1972.  for  example,  was  one  third),  and  the 
reason,  aside  from  increasing  suburbaniza- 
tion, is  economic:  the  real  cost  of  owning 
and  operating  a  car  lias  steadily  declined. 

Instead  of  raising  the  price  of  gasoline 
relative  to  other  fuels,  we  have  actually  been 
doing  Just  the  opposite.  Although  you 
wouldn't  know  it  from  reading  the  news- 
papers or  listening  to  congressmen,  the  price 
of  gasoline  has  increased  less  sharply  since 
the  embargo  than  other  oil  fuels.  From  Oc- 
tolier  1973  to  now,  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
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risen  about  50  percent;  meanwhile  Jet  fuela 
has  gone  up  116  percent,  heaie  lusting  oil 
baa  Increased  70  percent,  and  dfeael  fuel  has 
Jumped  las  pctrcent.  Tbere  are  »  Bumlier  of 
reasons  for  this  disparity.  Mnt.  gaacdtne,  De- 
Ing  a  highly  refined  product.'  tato  always  aold 
at  relatively  higher  prices  taian  moett  other  oil 
fuels,  because  refining  casta  were  higher. 
Thus  higher  crude  oil  prices — passed  along 
roughly  equally  on  all  products— -would 
cause  a  lower  percentage  Increase  for  gaso- 
line. The  effect  was  compounded  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  four  cent  per  gallon  federal 
excise  tax  (and  similar  state  taxes),  which 
also  meant  that  the  initial  price  was  higher. 

Indeed  one  goes  back  to  1966,  one  makes 
the  somewhat  startling  dtseovery  that  the 
"real"  price  of  gasollne-^that  Is,  gasoline 
prices  adjusted  for  Inflation — ^has  hardly 
risen  at  aU  In  a  decade.  According  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  real  price 
of  gasoUne  in  1966  was  33  cents  and  in  1974 
it  was  83.0  cents.  Price  wars  actually  reduced 
gasoline  prices  In  the  late  "608,  and  the  In- 
creases of  the  last  few  years  have  only  made 
up  that  lost  groimd.  But,  even  considering 
these  reductions,  the  rise  of  gasoline  prices 
has  not  exceeded  the  general  rate  of  Infla- 
tion by  very  much.  Between  10TO  and  1974, 
the  "real"  price  rose  only  about  10  percent.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  then  that  gaso- 
line consumption  Is  down  less  since  1973 
than  most  other  fuels;  gasoline  sales  are  now 
about  equal  with  1973's  level,  though  total 
crude  ell  consumption  is  down  about  six 
percent.  'Warm  weather  and  the  recession 
undoubtedly  played  a  part  In  the  diminished 
demand  for  industrial  and  heating  fuels,  but 
the  mUdness  In  the  rise  of  gasoUne  prices 
also  helps  explain  the  pattern  of  consump- 
tion. 

(3)  The  world  cannot  live  toith  the  cur- 
rent high  OPEC  price  of  oil.  Remember  that? 
Well  here  we  are  nearly  two  years  after  the 
quintupling  of  oil  prices,  and  the  indus- 
trialized world — battered  and  Ijrulaed— is 
still  functioning.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
developed  nations  (though  not  the  develop- 
ing) can,  and  probably  Should,  Uve  with  the 
current  high  price  of  oU  without  undue 
hardship.  Oil  Is  a  wasting  reeo\u%e,  but  not 
many  of  the  world's  major  nations — ^least  of 
all  the  U.S. — were  treating  it  as  such.  Amer- 
icans lived  (and,  to  a  large  extent,  still  live) 
as  if  oil  were  inexhaustible.  Though  not 
many  people  like  to  admit  such  distasteful 
realities,  the  steep  Increase  In  oil  prices  has 
caused  the  world's  major  energy  consumers 
to  take  many  simple,  necessary  and  desirable 
conservation  steps  that  they  never  would 
have  undertaken  on  their  own.  liven  in  the 
U.S.  oil  consumption  is  still  below  1978  levels. 

Nor,  as  yet,  have  those  huge  (X'EC  mcme- 
tary  surpluses  proved  to  be  the  time-bomb 
that  they  were  once  thought  to  be.  Perhaps 
the  pessimistic  predictions  will  ultimately 
be  vindicated,  but  so  far  a  number  of  factors 
have  defused  the  tlmebomb.  First,  the  high 
price  of  oil,  coupled  with  the  worldwide  re- 
cession, has  held  down  the  demand  for  oil 
and,  simultaneously,  the  oil  countries'  rev- 
enues. Second,  and  more  Important,  the  oil 
producers'  ability  to  spend  their  new  riches 
has  exceeded  expectations.  According  to  esti- 
mates by  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the 
OPEC  surplus  (that  is,  the  excess  of  their 
export  and  investment  income  over  their 
import  spending)  declined  by  an  estimated 
60  percent  In  1975  (from  $65  bUUon  In  1974 
to  about  $36  billion).  Next  year  Morgan  ex- 
pects the  surplus  to  continue  to  shrink,  and, 
by  1980.  assuming  annual  oil  price  Increases 
of  about  seven  percent,  to  disappear. 

The  genuine  danger  lies  not  in  the  high 
price  of  oil  per  se,  but  In  the  prospect  that 
OPEC  will  exert  a  permanently  destabllzing 
and  inflationary  Influence  on  the  world  eoon- 
omy.  That  could  happen  if  OPEC  repeatedly 


Increases  on  prices  sharply  (i£.,  well  above 
Morgan's  seven- percent  average) .  OFBC's  dls- 
rupttve  potential  lies  not  only  In  the  direct 
ti^fmeb  of  hl^  oil  prices — and  their  ripple 
^Seet  throughout  tiie  ec<aiomy — but  also  in 
the  dbeet  oonseqaences  resulting  fttsn  ac- 
tfons  ^taken  by  gpTemment  to  offset  the  ef- 
fects ot  higher  prices.  As  many  eoonomlsts 
have  pointed  out.  a  big  price  increase  tends 
to  act  like  a  tax  increase.  Consumers  and 
bUBtnasaes  suddenly  find  their  qiending 
power  reduced,  but  oil  producers  don't  nec- 
eeaarOy  spend  all  their  new  revenues  im- 
mediately. Ihla  loss  of  purchasing  power 
threatens  to  slow  down  the  economy  or  create 
«  reoeeslon.  To  c^Iset  that  tendency,  many 
economists  have  suggested  the  govermnent 
cut  taxes  <or  Increase  spending)  and  relax 
credit. 

That  sounds  fine,  but  there's  a  problem. 
The  money  ^>ent  far  higher  oil  prices  ulti- 
mately does  lead  to  higher  spending:  the  oU 
natUms  import  more,  or  they  invest  their 
money.  A  rise  in  oil  prices  Is  Intended  to 
transfer  real  resources — manufactured  goods, 
food,  technical  services — ^from  oil  consum- 
ing nations  to  oil  producing  nations.  If  con- 
suming governments  try  'to  deny  this — ^by 
perinanently  maintaining  their  own  domestic 
purchasing  poWer — the  consequences  are 
likely  to  be  Inflationary :  both  constuners  and 
oil  producers  wlU  be  competing  for  the  same 
goods.  The  resulting  dilemma  is  clear:  to 
ignore  the  Impact  of  a  large  OPBC  price  in- 
crease Is  to  allow  the  econwny  to  be 
"stoKJed"  with  every  big  price  Jump;  but  to 
take  offsetting  actions — ^whlch  may  not  be 
able  to  be  undone  quickly — ^Is  to  Inject  a 
latent  source  of  inflation  into  the  economy. 

In  practice,  this  agonizing  choice  is  likely 
to  materialize  only  If  OPEC  succeeds  In  push- 
ing through  large  price  Increases  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  No  one  knows  the  likelihood  of  this. 
On  the  one  hand  the  rapid  erosion  of  the 
sinrpltis  revenues  of  many  OPEC  nations — In- 
cluding Iran,  Libya,  Algeria  and  Nigeria — 
has  compounded  the  pressures  for  higher 
prices.  But  the  pressures  don't  occur  in  a 
vacuum,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  depends 
on  OPEC's  internal  politics,  the  political  sit- 
uation in  the  Mideast,  the  cohesion  of  the 
consuming  nations,  new  oil  discoveries  in 
and  outside  OPEC,  and  the  goals  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

'With  160  billion  barrels  of  estimated  re- 
serves— or  about  25  percent  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  total — Saudi  Arabia  is  the  key, 
and  Its  position  Is  extraordinarily  delicate.  It 
has  more  money  than  it  can  spend.  Acceding 
to  pressures  for  higher  prices  would  satisfy 
Its  OPEC  partners,  but  at  what  gain?  For, 
aside  from  the  Saudis'  traditional  conserva- 
tive and  pro-Western  outlook,  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  that  appear  to  counsel  for 
stable  prices,  or  at  least,  only  small  increases. 
The  Saudis'  political  interest  in  a  favorable 
settlement  for  the  Arabs  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  Is  well  known.  Yet  the  weapons  at 
their  disposal  to  prod  the  U.S.  to  influence 
Israel  are  limited.  Basically  they  are  three:  an 
embargo;  a  big  oU  price  increase;  and  the 
threat  of  these  things.  Developments  since 
the  Yom  Klppur  War  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  an  embargo  any  easier.  Just  as  we  have 
become  "hooked"  on  oil,  so  now  are  most  of 
the  oil  producing  nations  becoming  "hooked" 
on  'their  oil  revenues — and  the  projects  that 
these  revenues  are  flnancing.  With  OPEC  now 
operating  w^ell  below  capacity,  an  embargo  by 
Saudi  Arabia  and  a  number  of  Its  Persian 
Qulf  neighbors  (Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates)  could  very  well  be  undermined  by 
other  OPEC  nations.  Seeking  to  augment 
their  revenues,  they  would  increase  produc- 
tion as  much  as  possible.  This  happened  diu-- 
Ing  the  1973  embargo  ( when  OPEC  had  little 
spare  capacity)  and  as  the  following  table 
indicates,  the  potential  is  now  much  greater. 
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Uby» 
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Saudi  Arabia 

9oe 

2,260 
1,96a 
2,100 
410 
S,210 
1,870 

1,000 
2,600 
3,S00 
3,000 
TOO 
11,500 
2.400 

10.0 
13.1 
44.0 
30.0 
41.1 
28.6 

United  Arab  Emirates. 

22.1 

Subtotal.  Arab 
OPEC 

17, 710 

24,700 

21.3 

Ecuador 

Gabon 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Nigeria 

Venezuela 

210 
210 
1.380 
5.510 
1,760 
2.280 

240 
2S0 

12.5 

16.0 
18.8 
15.2 
29.6 
?6.5 

Subtotal.  non- 
Arab  OPEC... 

11,350 

14,290 

20.6 

Total  OPEC... 

29,060 

38,990 

25.5 

Source:  Central  Intellisence  Agency. 

To  make  an  embargo  successful,  Saudi 
Arabia  needs  to  increase  oil  demand.  More 
steep  price  increases  will  not  do  that.  Like- 
wise using  the  oil  price  weapon  indiscrimi- 
nately might  exhaust  its  usefulness.  If  a  tacit 
understanding  exists  between  the  UB  and 
Saudi  Arabia  that  the  US  will  maintain  pres- 
sure on  Israel  in  return  for  Saudi  moderation 
on  oU,  a  series  of  large  price  Increases — taken 
without  regard  to  diplomatic  developments 
Involving  Israel — risks  rupturing  that  under- 
standing. 

None  of  this  precludes  another  whopping 
price  increase.  If  the  last  Ave  yean  have 
taught  tis  anything.  It  is  that  one  can't  pre- 
dict what  OPEC  will  attempt  to  do  next.  Our 
interest  in  restraining  the  growth  of  Im- 
ports, however,  should  be  clear:  the  greater 
the  gap  between  OPBC's  actual  production 
and  its  full  productive  e^iacity,  the  more 
Ineffective  any  embargo;  likewise,  the  greater 
the  gap,  the  greater  the  pressure  on  the 
Saudis  to  restrain  future  price  increases.  This 
means  that  lowwing  domestic  oil  prices  is 
the  'wrong  way  to  move;  to  do  so  Is  to  en- 
cotu-age  more  -consumption  and  imports — 
and,  therefore,  hi^ier  world  oil  prices.  Nor 
should  we  really  want  a  dramatic  break  in 
OPEC's  prices,  for  such  a  break  would  prob- 
ably be  only  temporary:  consumption  would 
accelerate,  and  in  a  tight  market  the  cartel 
could  reestablish  itself.  Barring  immense  dis- 
coveries outside  OPEC,  the  conoent^tlon  of 
oil  reserves  and  oU  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  producers  is  a  fact-of-life  that  simply 
must  be  accepted  and  dealt  with.  Our  inter- 
est lies  more  in  price  stability  than  price 
reduction. 

(4)  The  nation's  future  cAl  supply  de- 
pends heavily  ou  what  Congress  decides  to 
do  about  "decontrolling"  oil  prices.  The  irony 
of  the  energy  debate  is  that  the  President 
committed  his  reputation  and  political  cap- 
ital to  an  Issue  whose  ultimate  si^lficance 
is  secondary:  ending  federal  price  controls 
on  oil.  Not  that  decontrol  is  the  monster 
that  it's  been  made  out  to  be.  It  Isn't.  Some 
sort  of  decontrol  has  probably  always  been 
inevitable,  and  it  will  almost  certainly  re- 
sult in  additional  domestic  oil  production. 
That's  desirable.  However  with  or  without  de- 
control, prices  In  1985  will  be  Just  about  the 
same;  and,  with  or  -without  decontrol,  the 
nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  will  still 
be  heavy. 

Throughout  the  energy  debate,  crude  oil 
fell  into  three  major  price  categories — im- 
ported oil  ( where  prices  were  fixed  by  OPEC  > , 
domestic  oil  not  subject  to  fedsral  price  con- 
trols, and  controlled  domestle  oU.  Uncon- 
trolled oil  sold  at  about  $12.60  a  barrel  and 
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consisted  of  oil  In  excess  of  1972  production, 
plua  oU  that  has  b«en  released  from  controls 
(small  strtpper  weUa  producing  less  than  10 
iMurels  a  day  are  exempt,  and  for  every  bar- 
rel of  "new"  oU  brought  Into  production,  oil 
companies  were  allowed  to  exempt  a  barrel 
oi  old"  oil  from  controls).  Collectlyely,  only 
a'51  It  40  percent  of  tJS  oil  came  from  "old" 
oil  sold  at  the  controlled  price  of  $5J2S  per 
ba.-rel.  With  the  two  dollar  Import  fee  Im- 
posed by  President  Ford  early  In  the  year. 
Imported  oU  had  risen  to  about  $14  per  barrel 
by  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  the  composite 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oU — the  average  of  im- 
ports, "controlled"  and  'decontrolled  '  oU — 
w.\s  almost  $11. 

The  Important  thing  to  remcn-ber.  hov- 
e^er.  Is  that  this  sltnattoii  wasn't  static,  and. 
whatever  Congress  did.  the  proportion  ot 
low-prloed  controlled  oil  was  bound  to  fall. 
The  controlled  oil  comes  from  the  OS's  older 
fields,  where  production  Is  declining  and  will 
continue  to  decline.  As  this  happens,  the  vol- 
ume of  $5.25  per  barrel  tuel  will  drop.  Since 
the  Arab  embargo,  for  example.  US  oil  pro- 
duction has  declined  from  about  9.1  million 
barrels  dally  to  about  84  million  barrelsi. 
Tlie  declines,  obviously,  are  occurring  lu  the 
old  fields. 

Th»  President's  program  had  tv.o  objec- 
tives :  first,  to  prolong  production  from  these 
older  fields  by  making  it  more  attractive  for 
producers  to  apply  expensive  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  techniques;  and  secoud.  to 
dampen  consumer  demand  for  oil  by  ralsii'.-' 
the  price.  There  is  nothing  wrong  uUh  thi- 
logic,  but  the  effects  of  decontrol — by  itself — 
aren't  that  great  over  the  long  run.  FEA'.s 
o%-u  estimate  indicates  th,it  decontrol  will 
probably  result  In  about  1.2  million  barre'.:- 
of  additional  daily  production  by  1965,  a.'-- 
suming  OPEC  oil  prices  don't  Increase  auv 
faster  than  inflation.  With  about  a  20  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  real  price  of  oil,  FE.\ 
forecast  a  2.8  million  barrel  Increase.  Sucl'. 
««tliiiAte8  are  necessarily  Imprecise,  and  the 
2  8  millton  fl.gure  looks  suspiciously  high 
But,  even  if  it  isn't,  the  increases  are  onl'' 
temporary:  it's  squeezing  the  last  oU  out  o: 
old  fields.  Again,  it  is  surely  better  to  liavj 
Americans  producing  ti^t  oil  than  '.•>  pa'> 
OPEC  for  it.  but — altiiough  billions  oi  dol- 
lars are  at  stake  here — tlie  addiiioi.al  oi; 
won't  change  tl.o  basic  naturi-  of  the  v. 
problem. 

As  for  blunting  the  growth  o'^  con.-^un.piioi.. 
there  ml^t  be  some  effect  here,  too  but  o«-r 
the  next  decade.  It  isn't  likely  to  be  that  im- 
portant. One  way  or  another,  nic*t  of  t^.^^ 
"old"'  oil  is  gone  by  1&85.  and  thus,  prices  will 
be  about  the  same  with  or  without  clecf>ii- 
trol.  Neither  the  Presideut  nor  his  congre.s- 
sioiial  opponents  like  to  mention  this,  be- 
cause it  ma'ices  the  fighting  of  the  Uiit  yofir 
look  rldiculoa-^.  The  main  difleri.>tue  l)etwfo:: 
the  White  Hou>e  and  the  DemfXTn'ic  Coi;- 
grchi  was  timing.  Against  that  backgrciuwl. 
had  the- While  House  initially  proposed  ;i 
phased  decontro'.  program — alwajs  with  tl,-^ 
i.hrtat  that  rejection  by  Cougre.->s  wot'.Id  re- 
sult m  Immediate  decontrol — in  might  liavc 
mimti;;'/fd  the  poii'uii!  firet^orks  ovei  Uu- 
issue. 

Instead,  bv  nghtitig  o'.er  de<viiitr(  1.  tiif 
President  and  the  Congress  have  spent  ma-t 
of  their  time  arguing  over  what  is.  In  effec. 
a  Maginot  Line  oil  policy.  The  necea-sary  tar- 
get of  any  oil  policy  is  the  automobile.  Tl;'.' 
President  obviously  didn't  want  to  say  this  i:i 
.sin^ple,  plain  language.  The  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  President's  compUcated 
convoluted  plan  «tlie  two  dollar  import  fee, 
plus  decontrol)  is  that  it  represented  at', 
elaborate  attempt  to  avoid  any  proposal  tha' 
migbt  be  lebcUed  a  gasoline  ta.x.  Almost  from 
the  moment  be  inlierlted  the  '\\'hlte  House 
Presldeat  Ford  exhibited  a  diabolical  delight 
in  knifing  suggestions  (from  almost  all  his 
top  energy  advisers)  for  a  gasoline  tax.  He 
may  have  reasoned  that  sn^  h  a  direct  af.sault 


on  M>  cherlstied  an  American  Instltutloa  as 
tlM  car  would  be  dooooetf  to  failure. 

Perkape.  Cnfortuuately.  Otm  aitematlve — 
oa  political  groimds — was  wooe.  Bj  eoobrac- 
ing  decoutrol  a«  the  ocAterplece  of  hXa  pro- 
gram, tiie  President  appeared  to  be  fronting 
for  Big  Oil.  Uore  Impoftautly  beeause  any 
plan  to  raise  oil  prices  generally  {tbe  Presi- 
dent's plan;  would  also  have  to  raise  gasoline 
prices,  the  White  Hoiu>e's  propc^al  was  as- 
sured opposition  from  any  one  who  would 
oppose  a  gaHollne  tax — motorists,  auto  work- 
ers and  Detroit.  However,  in  addition,  it  wa.s 
also  assured  the  opposition  of  other  users  o: 
oil  and  ttieir  elected  repretentatives:  New 
£ugland  governors  ( worried  about  a  big  Jump 
in  heating  oil  prices),  airlines,  petrocheulcal 
companies,  utilities,  truckers,  r.illroads  aiid 
city  and  .state  ofiBcials  (whose  o*n  utility  and 
heating  bills  would  be  raised).  These  groups 
ivould  not  necessarily  have  opposed  a  gasoline 
tax.  but.  predictably,  they  fought  the  ad- 
mintstratlou'.^  plan.  And,  ii  the  President  be- 
lieved that  he  mli;ht  avoid  .some  unpopu- 
larity by  skirting  a  gasoline  tax,  lie  wrta  sure- 
ly mistaken.  Moet  fteople  could  not  fathom 
all  the  details  of  the  President's  programs  and 
were  likely  to  see  it  a8  a  gasoline  tax  anyway 
(that's  certainly  how  the  newspaper  head- 
luies  treated  it) . 

(5)  There  Mas  a  natural  and  Inherent 
conflict  betueeji  sound  economic  policy  and 
a  sound  energy  policy.  Probably  more  than 
ruid  other  idea,  this  was  seized  upon  b> 
congressmen  looking  for  a  respectable  excu.se 
to  vote  against  something  they  wanted  to 
vote  8galni.t  anyway.  The  argument  wii-s 
plausible:  if  oil  prices  were  raised,  then  the 
resuUiug  inflationary  Impact  would  curl) 
total  consumer  spending  and  undermine  the 
recovery.  And  the  message  was  boomed  forth 
loudly  by  many  economists,  particularly 
liberal  Democrats,  whose  advice  (when 
stripped  of  all  those  protective  qualifica- 
tions) basically  boiled  down  to  this:  tlie 
economy  is  lu  such  poor  condition  that 
energy  problems  ou^jht  to  be  forgotlen  for 
the  moment. 

In  a  narrow  sense,  the  economists  were 
lii^ht  A  pha-sed  decontrol  program  was  bet- 
ter than  tlie  President '.s  proposal.  Even  If  t;i\ 
rebate;- —also  proposed  by  the  Pi-e.sldent^ 
couli  ofT-^et  the  deprci-^lng  elTert  of  a  large, 
inunediate  boost  In  oil  prices,  the  tax  re- 
funds could  not  eliminate  the  Inflationary 
and  psychological  Impact  of  raising  all  oil 
prices  in  one  sudden  burst.  Phased  decon- 
trol v.ould  spread  this  shock.  But,  having 
poked  holes  In  the  President's  approach,  most 
ecoiiuniLsts  did  little  to  advance  Imaginative 
alternarives.  Perhaps  they  feared  unpopu- 
larity as  much  as  anyone  else?  Their  conven- 
tional analysL":  — concentrathig  almost  exclu- 
Mvply  on  governmer.t  spending  and  credit 
policies  failed  to  add'ress  the  plight  of  the 
automobile  Industry  and  to  see  the  ir.tv.Tcoi.- 
iiection  between  the  auto  iiidiistn's  ratfi  - 
t.-ophic  slump  (one  reason  for  the  ^cvrM' 
of  the  recession  1  and  enerfn'  policy 

In  1074,  auto  executives,  jolted  \jy  bo'h  the 
einbTrijo  and  the  Increa-se  in  oil  prices,  faced 
two  basic  problem.^.  First,  a  rignificant  pa-' 
of  their  uuderlylrg  invesunent— the  tooliiu' 
for  !a;:'e-sl7e  cars  a:id  eni;ir.c=;  'A as  threat- 
ened by  the  new  niarltet  situation,  which  hud 
•shriveled  the  demand  for  these  cars.  Ai;d 
se<'oiid.  the  auto  e.secuti\es  didn't  real!> 
know  what  kind  of  new  car.i  to  offer  as 
replHcemcpt<-  Sliould  thev  cou-entrate  on 
reducing  the  size  and  weikiht  of  exlstln,.' 
Tnodel  car=  a  strute:;T  That  vould  achiew 
large,  but  not  dramiilic,  ^alns  in  Rnsolliii- 
efficiency  (and  v.ould  also  piej<erve  much  of 
the  exlstini;  plant  investment  p?  Or.  shoriUl 
they  commit  s'-bftnutlal  fimds  r\nining  'n- 
to  the  hundreds  of  rrllHons  of  dollars — 'j,- 
new  tooHn;^  to  predui-e  !!lt;nlflc-ant1r  smaller 
cars:  subcomp?cts  nifi  four-cylinder  er- 
giiies? 

In  the  main,  the  a'uo  exe.'utives  appear 
*■>   have   selected   the    rtrs*    ,TVe;i;niive.   Cars 


have  been  &liiBmed  (and.  In  tl»e  1077  aooilel 
|i«ar.  win  be  Bllmmwd  f  urtlMr ) ,  *im1  Ukex*  kas 
been  a  lajge  peroentage  Incraaae  la  g—nltnr 
efficleocy — from  a  aales-welghied  a^mxagt  of 
li.9  miles  per  galloa  In  1974  t»  i7.8  mUes 
per  galloD  for  the  1078  can.  Tbeae  oreiall 
fiigurea  Include  Importa,  but  the  galas  (or 
the  Ajnerlcan  maautecturers  bare  also  been 
large  (for  CM,  average  miles  per  gallon  has 
risen  from  12  to  l$A;  for  Ford,  frc«n  14.2  to 
17J;  and  Xor  Chrysler,  from  13.7  to  16.4 1. 
Yet  these  Increaset  fall  far  aiMrt  of  the  dra- 
matic improvemente  that  we  pooslble,  and 
the  shift  towards  nKire  four-cylinder  engine 
cars — where  the  truly  significant  gas  savhigs 
are  to  be  had — has  been  slow.  At  tlae  time 
of  the  embargo,  tlie  estimated  capacity  of 
V.S.  manufacturers  to  build  f»ur-cyUnder 
engines  was  about  one  million  units  annu- 
ally, with  only  Ford  aud  GM  having  such 
capabilliy.  Since  the  eni)»argo,  only  one  nev.- 
four-cylinder  engine  line  has  been  built— 
by  OM  in  Flint,  Uiclilgan  to  power  the  new 
Chevette.  Meanwhile  the  oUier  two  major 
uianufacturers  appear  (o  be  heettatlng  and 
agonizing.  Both  have  sakl  they  will  kitroduce 
new  suboompacte  (Ford  in  early  lfl77;  Clirys- 
ler.  probably  in  the  fall  of  1977),  but  are 
wondering  whether  demand  will  be  suflicJen' 
to  Justfy  the  huge  luvestuieut  In  new  plant.s 
here.  The  enginee.  at  least,  may  be  Imported 
by  both  companies. 

One  can  sneer  at  such  Indect&iveness,  bv.' 
with  hundreds  of  ralUious  at  stake,  the  wav- 
ering is  understaadarble.  What  the  auto 
makers  needed  In  1074 — and  what  they  need 
no»- — ^is  a  sense  of  certainty  about  their 
market:  a  clesr  signal  that  the  demand  for 
new  cars  will  shift  declslvriy  to  much  smaller 
subcompa.-ts.  That  signal  could  have  been 
provided  by  a  large  increase  in  the  gasoline 
tax,  perhaps  phased  over  three  or  four  year.s 
to  allow  an  opportvmity  for  the  auto  makers 
to  retool.  Perhaps,  in  the  short  nm,  a  tax 
increase  would  have  further  depressed  sales 
for  larger  cars,  but  If  It  did.  there  might 
have  been  a  ooreespondlng  Increase  In  the 
demand  for  smaUer  ears.  And,  over  a  period 
of  the  next  five  or  six  years,  the  heightened 
demand  for  small  cars  wonld  tiave  hciped 
speed  and  sustain  the  industry's  recovery 
The  energy  savings  are  obrloiis.  Yet,  not 
many  economists  made  tliis  ooimection,  and 
their  iuattentloo  contributed  to  a  dinaate  In 
which  no  significant  legialatton  was  liksiy 

(Because  the  direct  effect  on  constuuer^ 
Incomes  is  fairly  easy  to  determine,  the  de- 
pressing impact  of  a  gasoline  tax  can  'be 
easily  offset:  If  you  ralae  one  tax,  you  can 
lower  another.  The  frequently  made  char(;e 
tixAt  enc:i  a  policy  weald  have  hit  the  pooi 
the  hardest  was  another  triumph  of  rhetoru 
over  resllty.  In  1973.  almost  half  of  tlio 
'poor"  families — based  on  US  Census  Bu- 
reau definition — didn't  own  a  car.  By  coi:- 
tra^t.  almost  80  percent  of  the  families  witi: 
incomes  exceeding  »16,0(?0  had  two  or  moro 
cars.  Any  policy  tit-it  enoouragvd  mass  transti 
vould  probably  help  the  poor  most — becau:>  ■ 
thev  use  it  most— and  the  tax  rebates  ccuM 
Lave  been  skewed  towards  the  poor.i 

To  be  fair,  the  bill  passed  bv  Oor.gre" 
made  a  superficial  attempt  to  deal  with  uxxU- 
mobile  fuc!  economy.  Tlie  bill  prescribed  fut ; 
economy  standards  and  corresponding  finf- 
if  tlie  manufacturers  didn't  meet  them  (the 
tine  would  be  $50  per  car  for  every  mile  pf' 
uallon  In  fuel  efficiency  that  the  manufa*- 
turers  average  car  fell  below  the  standard  i 
Coni;ress  .set  the  Etandard  at  18  miles  pei 
gallon  In  1978.  10  mpg  In  1979,  and  20  mpg  U: 
198'):  then,  leaving  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
poriatioo  responsible  for  estabUsbing  "maxi- 
mum "  feiusible  fuel  ecoDonay  levels  for  1981 
'o  1984.  Concress  set  the  1985  target  at  27. 5 
r.ipj. 

The  problem  with  this  ought  to  be  obvi- 
ous: you  can  force  the  manufacturers  to 
hi.iid  smaller  cars,  but  you  can't  force  con- 
s  u.ier-    to   buy   them.   Faced   with   steadily 
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rising  new  car  prices — and  shrinking  size — 
consumers  might  simply  decide  to  bold  onto 
their  older  cars  slightly  longer.  Sooner  or 
later,  of  coiu'se,  they  would  have  to  trade 
them  In,  but.  In  the  meantime,  'tlie  auto 
manufacturers  would  be  left  In  llmbo.  Di- 
minished sales  might  Impair  their  financial 
ability  to  underwrite  the  very  changes  man- 
dated by  law. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  this 
problem  Is  real  or  imaginary,  because  the 
auto  manufacturers  are  likely  to  think  It  is 
real.  Therefore  they  are  likely  to  resist  the 
standards,  and  that  will  make  the  goals  more 
difficult  to  reach.  That  Improvements  cannot 
simply  be  ordained  is  a  lesson  that  Congress 
ought  to  have  learned  from  Its  auto  pollu- 
tion and  safety  legislation.  And  t^e  1985 
gasoline  standard,  if  not  unrealistic.  Is  high- 
ly optimistic.  It  Implies  an  almost  complete 
conversion  of  the  industry.  To  grasp  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Ukely  change,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  look  at  this  year's  fuel  economy 
results  for  small  cars.  Most  laymen  would 
probably  agree  that  most  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers offer  predominantly  "small"  model 
cars.  Yet  of  the  foreign  companies,  only 
two — Subaru  and  Honda — meet  the  1985 
standards  this  year.  Volkswagen  was  slightly 
below  (27  mpg)  as  were  Nissan  (25.9)  and 
Toyota  (25).  Given  the  Immense  transfor- 
mation envisioned  for  Detroit,  how  much 
easier  It  would  be  If  the  Industry  felt  that 
the  preponderance  of  consumer  demand  had 
shifted  In  the  same  direction,  too. 

But  Congress  wanted  the  best  of  both 
worlds:  the  credit  for  having  embraced  "en- 
ergy conservation"  without  the  unpc^ularlty 
of  voting  a  gasoline  tax.  So  It  set  laudable 
goals,  avoided  creating  a  climate  In  which 
the  goals  might  be  met,  and  assigned  the 
dirty  business  of  making  it  all  happen  any- 
way to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  This 
Is  a  formula  for  guaranteed  frustration  and 
conflict  to  which  the  Congress  frequently  re- 
sorts when  confronted  with  difficult  prob- 
lems. You  can  almost  imagine  the  scene  in 
the  middle  of  1983  or  1984:  a  aeries  of  con- 
gressional hearings;  the  auto  manufacturers 
aren't  close  to  the  standard;  congressmen  are 
sweating  under  the  glare  of  the  television 
lights;  the  congressmen  appear  bothered  and 
upset,  and,  in  self-righteous  tones,  angrily 
question  the  auto  executives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  who  are  made  to  look 
Uke  Idiots  and  Incompetents.  No  one  will  re- 
member, of  course,  that  much  of  the  problem 
was  created  by  Congress'  failure  to  act  In 
1975. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  Uluslon.  A 
realistic  oil  poUcy  consisted  basically  of  two 
parts — a  gradual  decontrol  (to  assure  maxi- 
mum production),  and  a  stiff  gas  tax.  But 
even  had  Congress  and  the  White  House  en- 
acted such  a  policy,  the  results  would  not 
have  been  dramatic.  Changes  in  consimaption 
patterns  occur  slowly;  that  is  one  reason  It 
Is  Important  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  are  already  100  million  cars  on  the 
road,  and,  with  the  natural  growth  in  popu- 
lation, the  pressures  for  more  driving  in- 
crease every  year.  Not  all  those  cars  can  or 
Will  be  replaced  immediately,  and  some  of  the 
savings  will  be  ofbet  by  the  addition  of  new 
diivers.  Likewise  new  mass  transit  services 
cannot  be  expected  to  materialize  overnight. 
According  to  e-;timates  of  the  FEA,  even  a 
40  cent  gasoline  tax  would  save  only  about 
600,000  barrels  of  oil  immediately,  with  the 
savings  r^ing  to  1.6  million  barrels  after  10 
years.  A  number  of  officials  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  feel  that  the  10th 
year  estimate  may  be  too  low.  That  estimate 
apparently  assumes  that  motorists  who  cut 
down  on  their  driving  in  the  first  year  will 
increase  it  agahi  when  they  have  smaller, 
more  economical  cars;  on  the  contrary,  DOT 
officials  argue,  by  the  10th  year,  driving 
habits  may  have  permanently  chaziged.  But 
the  truth  is  that  no  one  knows,  and  all  the 


computer  analyses  In  the  world  constitute 
only  a  sophisticated  form  of  guessing. 

The  onljF  refuge  In  all  of  this  is  common 
sense  and  caution.  No  one  really  knows  what 
oil  demand  will  be  in  1985.  It  may  be  20  mil- 
lion barrels  daily  (against  about  17  mnilon 
today),  or  It  may  be  a  million  or  two  more 
or  lees.  tTntll  the  economic  recovery  has  pro- 
ceeded many  more  months  and  we've  had  a 
cold  winter,  we  will  not  know  how  much  of 
the  last  two  years'  "savings"  was  real  and 
how  much  artificial.  Likewise,  no  matter 
what  we  do,  we  can  no  longer  insulate  our- 
selves entirely  against  embargoes,  the  eco- 
nomic shock  of  huge  price  increases,  or  the 
environmental  costs  of  seeking  more  energ^y. 
The  best  the  White  House  and  Congress  could 
have  done  was  to  push  us  forcefully  in  the 
,  right  direction,  but  they  didn't  do  It. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1976) 
Car  Deal£Rs  Feel  a  Mood  in  the  Nation  fob 

MORK    AMD    BiGGEB    AUTOS 

(By  Robert  Llndsey) 
Las  'Vegas,  Nev. — The  nation's  car  dealers 
are  returning  home  from  their  annuEd  con- 
vention here  fired  up  with  a  collective  con- 
viction that  Americans  are  In  a  mood  to  buy 
cars  again — In  big  numbers  and  in  big  sizes. 
"The  war  is  over,  we  think  this  is  going 
to  be  a  great  year,"  said  John  Powell,  a 
Wllllamsport,  Pa.,  Chevrolet  dealer. 

There  were  more  than  4,000  dealers  at  the 
five-day  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association.  Besides  the 
dealers,  about  10,000  others  were  drawn  here 
by  the  convention — wives,  Detroit  represent- 
atives and  salesmen  trying  to  sell  the  dealers 
hundreds  of  products,  ranging  from  elaborate 
automatic  car-washing  machines  to  custom 
Cadillacs  turned  into  pickup  trucks,  to  com- 
puters. 

While  most  dealers  predicted  strong  sales 
this  year,  many  said  they  were  wary  about 
Detroit's  increasing  emphasis  on  smaller  cars, 
which  has  been  prodded  by  Washington  as  a 
means  to  cut  gasoline  consumption. 

Most  Americans,  they  said,  still  want  stand- 
ard-sized automobiles,  and  are  crawling — ' 
rather  than  racing — in^  the  small-car  era 

Some  dealers  predicted  that  reduced  pro- 
duction of  standard  ttod  larger  cars  later  this 
year  could  result  in  a  shortage  of  big  cars. 
They  denied  to  skeptical  reporters  here  that 
such  predictions  were  meant  to  goad  buyers 
into  creating  a  rush  on  the  availaUg,.£irge 
cars,  and  contended  Instead  that  ETsmmp 
in  demand  for  smaller  cars  could  prompt 
Detroit  to  revamp  plans  and  produce  larger 
cars  longer  than  It  now  expects. 

"I've  been  hi  this  business  a  long  time, 
and  I  can  tell  you,  you've  always  been  able 
to  take  a  man  out  of  a  sma.'l  car  and  put  him 
In  a  big  car  and  put  a  smile  on  his  face,"  said 
B.  H.  Roberts,  a  Ford  dealer  from  Alton,  111. 

"But  you  can't  take  a  man  out  of  a  big 
car  and  put  him  In  a  small  car  and  expect 
to  keep  that  .smile  on  his  face,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

John  Pohanka  of  Marlow  Heights,  Md., 
who  sells  Oldsmoblles,  Italian  Flats  and 
Japanese  Hondas,  and  who  is  the  1976  pres- 
ident of  the  dealers  association,  agreed  that 
there  could  be  a  shortage  of  larger  cars  later 
In  the  year. 

"Big  cars  are  very  popular  right  now."  he 
said,  ''and  I  think  they'll  continue  to  be. 
But,"  he  added,  "we  cannot  let  the  energy 
crisis  be  solved  by  the  free  marketplace.  If 
we  do  we'd  never  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

Virtually  every  dealei  interviewed  here 
said  he  had  high  hopes  for  new-car  sales 
and  profits  this  year.  Many  said  that,  de- 
spite Detroit's  widely  publicized  problems, 
they  did  not  do  poorly  last  year.  Most  dealers 
who  were  Interviewed  said  they  expected 
their  sales  volume  and  profits  to  be  up  16  to 
30  percent  this  year  over  last  years  depressed 
levels. 


These  were  other  points  made  by  the 
dealers  interviewed  at  the  convention: 

Sriore  are  becoming  buyers  because  of  in- 
creasing confidence  in  the  economy. 

Although  the  steep  price  Increases  on  new 
cars  imposed  by  Detroit  during  the  last  thiee 
years  are  still  deterring  some,  consumers 
appear  to  be  growing  acctistomed  to  the 
higher  prices  and  are  increasingly  commit- 
ting themselves  to  long-term  car  loans  with 
high  monthly  payments. 

The  initial  success  of  General  Motor's  new 
mini-car,  the  Chevette,  appears  to  be  com- 
ing leas  from  an  Invasion  of  the  imported- 
car  market,  than  from  the  market  sliare  of 
domestic  manufactiu^rs,  especially  for  sec- 
ond and  third  cars  In  a  family. 

Nevertheless,  continuing  price  increases 
on  most  imports  have  all  but  eliminated 
their  historic  cost  advantage  over  domestic 
autos,  and,  as  a  result,  the  domestic  cars  are 
competing  much  more  effectively  than  in 
most  recent  years 

1  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  5,  1975  ] 

Ford  Motor  S-rnx  Hasn't  Made  Its  Decision 

Whethee  to  P^jduce  a  MDnCAR  IN  THE  U.S. 

Dearborn,  Mich. — ^Ford  Motor  Co.,  which 
previously  announced  plans  to  ImpcHt  a  new 
European-made  mlnlcar  to  compete  with 
General  Motors  Corp.'s  Chevette  and  popular 
small  imports,  stlU  is  undecided  whether  to 
commit  Itself  to  building  such  tiny  models 
In  the  U.S. 

William  O.  Bourke,  newly  named  executive 
vice  president  for  the  No.  2  auto  maker's 
North  American  operaftlons,  told  reporters  in 
Deart>orn  that  Pord.Ts  continuing  plans  to 
import  a  German-built,  front-wheel-drive 
small  car,  about  the  size  of  GM's  new  Chev- 
ette, as  early  as  January  or  February  1977. 
He  said  Ford  hopes  to  sell  100,000  to  160,000 
of  the  yet-to-be-named  car  in  the  U.S.  In  the 
first  year,  but  noted  that  Is  far  less  volume 
than  the  company  considers  needed  to  Justify 
tooling  up  for  domestic  production  of  the  car. 
He  said  Ford  would  require  annual  sales 
volume  of  at  least  400,000  units  to  warrant 
the  capital  investment  to  build  the  same  car 
here.  He  estimated  It  could  cost  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion for  production  machinery  and  facilities 
to  make  the  components  of  the  car  in  the 
U.S.,  in  part  because  the  model  differs  me- 
chanically considerably  from  anyUilng  pro- 
duced In  the  U.S. 

GM  has  indicated  it  hopes  to  sell  alaout 
275,000,  and  perhaps  even  300,000,  Cheveties 
in  the  first  year.  Several  foreign  cars  of  that 
size,  including  the  German-made  Volkswa- 
gen Rabbit  and  the  Japanese  Honda,  also 
are  on  the  market.  More  are  likely  in  a  year 
or  two,  including  an  Italian  Flat  and  another. 
Volkswagen,  smaller  than  any  currently  sold 
in  the  U.S. 

"The  question  is  just  what  is  the  size  of 
that  market  and  how  many  pieces  will  it  bust 
up  into,"  Mr.  Bourke  said.  He  said  auto-prod- 
uct planners  are  uncertain  how  many  Amer- 
ican car  buyers  tUtlmately  will  buy  very  small 
cars,  in  the  years  ahead.  "The  mainstream, 
as  we  see  it,  will  be  the  five  passenger,  25- 
mile-per-gallon  family  car  with  a  trunk  and 
some  interior  space,"  he  said.  He  said  cars  Ir, 
the  current  compact-.size  category  would  be 
similar  to  this  description. 

"The  rest  of  the  market  is  composed  of 
tributaries,"  he  asserted,  "and  maybe  we  can 
protect  ourselves  In  those  spots  with  some- 
thing a  little  bigger,  perhaps  using  an  en- 
gine" and  other  parts  Ford  already  has. 

That's  Ford's  current  strategy  for  com- 
peting with  GM's  Chevette.  The  company  is 
plugging  a  stripped-down,  high-economy 
version  of  its  veteran  Pinto  subcompact  as  a 
price  and  economy  rival  to  the  Chevette. 

Mr.  Bourke  said  Ford's  plan  to  import  a 
Eiiropean-made  little  car  In  1977  Is  an  effort 
"to  test  the  market."  He  said  that  if  FYjrd 
should   decide   to  build  such  a  car  here,   it 
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■would  happen  "r.o  earlier  thai.  1979  and  ao 
later  than  1»81 — IT  orer." 

One  of  Fbrtl'a  dilemmas  Is  that  It  believes 
the  cost  ol  TTB.  production  at  th«  kind  ol 
nlnlcar  It  plans  to  Import  would  be  con- 
siderably hlgber  than  what  U  cost  GM  to 
bring  out  Its  Chevette. 

Trie  Ford  executive  noted  that  the  Cliev- 
ette  tises  a  conventional  front-engine,  rear- 
wheel -drive  system.  He  said  the  minlcar 
Ford  plans  to  Import,  like  the  popular  Volks- 
wagen and  Honda  small  cars,  will  have  a 
more  complex  front-engine,  front-wheel 
drive.  The  advantage  of  such  a  sj-stem  is 
that  It  eliminates  the  usual  drive-shaft  tun- 
nel through  tlis  center  of  the  floor,  proridi'? 
more  interior  passenger  space. 

If  Ford  eventually  elects  to  build  the  rii.' 
In  the  UJ3..  however.  It  would  seem  to  have 
some  advantages  enjoyed  by  GM  when  it  de- 
cided to  produce  the  Chevette.  The  Ford 
car,  like  the  GM  one.  Is  being  developed  .<»- 
a  ■•world  car" — one  that  can  be  built  and 
sold  in  many  countries  around  tlie  world 
Al&o.  Mr.  Bourke  dldnt  rule  out  the  posi.^- 
bility  that  to  cut  costs.  Foid  could  l>uild  scune 
parts  ol  the  car  lu  the  U.S.  and  as»enioi<>  r. 
here,  while  importing  c"her  paji-.. 

Although  Ford  previously  had  iimi;'.i:ii"£  i 
its  general  plans  t.)  Impcat  the  little  car.  JLr. 
Boitrke  confirmed  several  dei.uls,  uiclndi'.-j; 
that  It  will  be  built  hi  Germany,  will  use  a;i 
English  engine  already  in  production  and  Ini- 
tially wont  be  equipped  with  an  automatir 
transmission.  Ix.  ulll  have  u  French-buiT 
four-speed  manual  transmi-ssion.  he  said 
The  car,  a  "hatchback"  model,  win  be  nearly 
identical  to  one  Ford  plans  to  put  into  pro- 
duction in  Spain  a  reivr  from  ndw  and  in 
England  in  early  1977.  Production  in  Oer- 
many  for  tha*.  ii'prke*  ■^il!  start  next  May. 
he  said. 

lP:om  the  Wall  S;reet  Journ.J.  Feb.  17.  107*5; 

OM  Daops  PLAif  To  Boost  CaunErrz  Oirrpirr, 

U.NUCBLxiriifc  SorrKKSs  or  Smaix-Car  Saixs 

(By  WUUam  Bulkelev ) 

Detpoit. — In.  %  more  that  reempha-sizos 
the  failure  of  small-car  sales  to  Itve  up  to 
Detrott'a  hopes.  General  Motors  Corp.  at  the 
last  m.lnute  scuttled  plans  to  expand  prodnc- 
tlon  or  Its  new  Chevette  minlcar  Into  a  sec- 
ond asRemfbly  plant. 

The  awto  Biaker  also  discussed  new  cut- 
backs for  some  of  Its  other  small  car.s. 

Iiast  Noveoil>eT,  GM  announced  plans  to 
start  producing  the  Chevette  at  Its  South 
Gate,  Caltf..  plant  March  1,  citing  expecta- 
ttcms  ot  Increased  demand.  Tlie  little  car  htts 
been  built  only  at  one  plant  on  the  East 
Coast.  But  last  week  GM's  president,  E.  M. 
Eotes,  aald:  "In  recent  weeks,  as  the  overall 
automobile  sales  continued  to  strengthen, 
the  buying  public  hasn't  increased  Its  p'l-ir- 
chases  of  small  cars  correspondingly  " 

GM  said  that  it  r.Ul  continue  to  build 
Chevettes  on  a  tT.o  work-turn  basis  at  Its 
plant  ta  Wilmington.  Del.  But,  Mr.  Estes 
added,  "the  Wilmington  plant  can  give  us 
the  production  needed  to  meet  the  rurpent 
market  demand  for  car■^  hi  th*-  si-.tx-nmpact 
end  of  the  marker." 

The  sudden  decl&ion  to  Hvi.ld  irwreased 
production  Is  an  embarrassing  move  for  the 
big  auto  maker.  The  new  little  car  received 
widespread  publicity  both  before  and  after 
its  introduction  l&st  fall.  It  represented  a 
crash  program  by  OM  to  bring  out  an  all- 
r>ew,  domestically  built  small  car  to  answer 
\^hat  appeared  to  be  a  demand  for  vehicles 
with   greatly  Improved  gasoline   mileage. 

To  get  the  car  on  the  market  In  lefis  than 
t-.vo  years  from  the  date  OM  decided  it 
needed  such  a  vehicle,  GM  adopted  an  exist- 
ing design  It  was  using  In  overseas  markets 
as  a  "world  car."  It  then  spent  untold  mll- 
liona  of  dollars  for  the  capacity  In  the  U.S. 
to  repiodnce  the  entire  vehicle  and  all  Its 
parcs—almoet  all  of  which  are  totally  dltfer- 
ent-  irom  any  GM  had  used  on  !'s  o*her  rars 


Tlie  last-minute  declalon  to  scrub  plans 
ioT  expanded  Chevette  output  Is  certala  to 
be  a  coetly  one.  GM  already  had  done  some 
preliminary  pref>aratlon  to  put  the  car  Into 
production  at  South  Gate,  and  presumably  It 
has  committed  Itself  for  the  expensive  ^t- 
cial  tooling.  Jigs  and  fixtures  needed  for  Its 
assembly. 

GM,  to  bo  sure,  hasu'l  written  oZ  the  Ut- 
ile car.  "Tlie  Clieveite  conlhiues  to  be  an  ex- 
ceHeiit  competitor  In  the  market  place."  Mi\ 
Este?.  i-aid.  He  noted  tliat  It  is  smaller  and 
achieves  better  gasoline  mileage  than  £iny 
other  car  made  in  America,  and  added  that 
It  "provides  an  important  additicn  to  cus- 
toTT.t-r  choice  lu  thLs  country  "  In  announc- 
lug  the  decision  against  exploding  produ; - 
lion  to  a  secoad  plant.  CM  a:-o  clcscnhcd  ho 
aclita  .only  as  a  "postpoutiiieiit." 

But  In  response  to  a  question  a  GJt 
sptikesniau  said  that  t;.(!  conip.uiv  doesn't 
hft\e  any  speclf.c  time  l:i  mind  for  reviving; 
the  plan  to  expand  Oievette  oap.'icay.  "!' 
dopeiid><  eiitirely  on  the  market  '  lie  .«aid 
•  Xiiere's  uo  date  in  ilgat   " 

The  moie  by  CM  is  the  second  caiC  rf- 
ceuUy  in  whXcli  a  U.S.  auto  nmker  apparently 
H-as  oierly  optimistic  about  the  outlook  for 
one  oX  its  ail-uca'  amaU  rar.s.  American 
Motors  Corp.  recently  » Jis  forced  to  slash  tlic 
output  ol  lu  blgWy  touted  Pater  after  ex- 
p.indiag  Its  capacity  loo  rapitlly  because  of 
au  iuitiul  rush  of  sales. 

GM's  Chevette  is  beli4;  watched  c;o.T.e]y  by 
other  IT.S.  auto  makers,  who  don't  yet  have 
anything  tliat  small  on  the  market.  Ford 
Motor  Co..  for  Instance,  decided  only  recently 
that  in  19'77  It  would  have  to  Import  a  small 
minlcar  It  is  der.tfloplng  In  Europe  so  that 
Its  U.S.  dealers  would  have  some  k.lnd  of 
directly  competitive  model.  It's  unclear 
whPtlier  Ct^^s  latest  action  w  ill  affect  Fcffd's 
plau.s. 

The  scaling  back  of  Clievette  production 
goals  underscores  the  problems  VA.  auto 
makers  have  had  in  trying  to  gaiige  the  sub- 
compact  and  smaller-size  car  market  lately. 

Early  this  year,  when  production  sched- 
ules were  set,  all  makers  expected  small  cars 
to  grow  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  market 
and  STibcompacts  in  partiffiilar  to  boost  their 
share  sharply.  Although  some  expansion  ol 
Huirket  Share  for  those  models  has  occurred. 
tt  hasnt  happened  nearly  as  fast  as  the  auto 
makers  predicted. 

Instead,  auto  makers  recently  have  fotmd 
demand  for  larger-size  cars  growing  more 
than  expected.  Analysts,  executives  and 
dealers  say  thts  surprise  development  Is  ap- 
parently a  result  of  slightly  dechntng  gaso- 
line price.s  in  tiome  parts  of  the  country,  pos- 
sible buyer  dlJienchantment  with  the  very 
smallest  of  cars  and  simply  the  need  of 
iMKne  cu.-rtomers  with,  families  for  a  larger 
vehicle. 

As  a  resvilt.  GM.  Ford  and  American  Moton; 
have  found  themselves  swamped  with  sup- 
plies of  many  of  their  smallest  models.  All 
three  have  had  to  close  some  small-car  plants 
lor  vjxying  periods  to  keep  those  supplies 
from  swelUng  further.  (Chrsraler  Corp  doesn't 
haw  a  domestic  subcompact.  but  it  has  had 
to  close  some  big-car  plants  to  hold  down 
stocks.  It's  the  only  car  maker  with  that 
problem,  however.  Others  have  been  addir.t; 
to  lari,'er-car  output  lately  i 

Ironically,  Chevette  hasn't  ever  been  in  a 
difficult  inventory  situation,  and  currently 
there  Is  a  relatively  tight  44-day  supply  in 
slc>ck.  according  to  Automobile  Ne^vs,  a  trade 
publication. 

But.  OM  i.o  loiiiier  expects  sales  to  gruw 
a.;,  rapidly  as  it  thought  before.  A  spokesman 
confirmed  thai  OM  curreiitlv  is  targeting 
about  250.000  first-year  sales,  which  repre- 
sents a  return  to  Its  original  forecast  from 
.vnne  enthuf-iut^tic  p>-ut>>equetit  projections  cf 
up  to  300.0110  sale*! 

G.M  had  scheduled  tl'.e  Clievece  f.-r  the 
Caliu>r;!ia  p'l.mt  because  the  car  primarily 
v.a.-^  designed  f->  an  Import  fighter.  By  build- 


ing it  In  CaliiaruU,  GM  thoi%ht  It  would  be 
ni&king  the  cui  more  readily  aF*UAbl«  in 
the  very  heart  of  Oie  country's  ttlggul  Im- 
pa;t  market.  However,  according  to  omrket 
suiveys.  the  car  has  taken  lewei  sales  from 
the  imports  than  CM  projected,  and  OM  ha> 
decided  it  could  continue  to  supply  the  Cali- 
fornia market  from  across  the  country. 

When  it  announced  the  change  In  Che'. - 
ette  plans.  GM  also  disclosed  that  it  would 
halt  prodiiciiou  of  some  of  its  sporty  suh- 
compatt  cars  for  some  additional  time  u 
hold  dxjMu  ^»eUiLlg  iuventojles.  As  a  result, 
2.500  GM  houily  worV:ers  will  be  idled  for  ,> 
tot.V.   of  three   week=. 

Thfv  ail  work  at  tlie  South  Gate  plant. 
A  here  the  Ciievette  was  to  l.ave  been  added. 
OiigUially.  CM  planned  to  close  the  plant 
this  week  to  control  luventoi'ies  of  the 
sporty  siibcunipacts  being  built  thaie,  and  tu 
ket'p  It  closed  ne.'ct  week  while  final 
tooUng  changes  for  Chevette  productiuu 
^ere  made.  'When  ti^e  plant  leupeued.  It 
vuuld  have  btien  boildiug  both  Chevettci 
and  Lhe  spoiiy  subcompact.,  at  a  combined 
rale  siighiij  ahead  of  its  current  rate  on  the 
su'^xompact  .s&iies  alone.  Now.  CM  will  keep 
the  piaiut  clused  those  t,vo  week.s  but  hsL-, 
added  n  Uiird  week  of  idle  time.  It  is  sched- 
uled  to  reopen  March  B  and  resiuue  produc- 
uig  iJifc  subcompact  >  at  Uie  current  rate. 

In  auother  deielopmetit,  apparently  re- 
lated to  Detroit's  current  small-car  aales  di- 
lemma. Ford  Motor  announced  a  ten^jorary 
$165  price  cut  on  certain  options  ou  Aome  of 
its  Pluto  subcompact  c&is.  Ford  said  it  Hill 
oScr  buyers  of  certain  Plato  models  a 
"limited  edition"  package  of  dress-up  trim 
items  for  $48.  The  Items  normally  retail  for 
%213,  Foi-d  said.  Ford.  CM.  and  American 
Motors  Corp.  have  aH  recently  offered  simi- 
lar dlscounLi  on  some  of  their  smaller  mod- 
els iu  hopes  of  stimulating  lagging  sales. 

J  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  17,  L976] 

U.  S.  Caa  Salxb  FaoM  Feb.  l-IO  laicanasGe  ar 

21      PimcENT — SiBE      Fmou      WKaK      lt7S 

Matcheb  FoaacaaT,   Analyst  Satb  Pzzio* 

WASM'r  A    "BOXTSEX" 

DrmoTT — Sales  of  U.S. -built  cars  in  eariy 
February  rose  21'',  from  weak  ■>-ear -earlier 
levels.  The  latest  sales  were  abovit  iu  Uae 
with  Industry  expectstlon.s. 

Domestic  car  sales  In  the  Feb.  1-10  period 
totaled  lC7.S0t  untts,  compared  with  188,1M 
a  year  before,  when  auto  makers  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  devaatattng  sales  slump.  Thoee 
year-earlier  figures  were  the  worst  foe  an 
early -February  period  In  more  than  a  decade 
despite  the  industry  efforts  to  stlB>«aate 
sales  with  highly  publlcteed  cash  rebates  to 
new  car  buyers. 

Karly-February  sales  this  year  were  also 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  1974  period,  when 
fears  <rf  gasoline  shortages  were  hurting  de- 
mand, but  were  lower  than  any  other  early 
Febniarj-  since  1970. 

S.iles  analysts  who  work  for  the  Big  Three 
auto  makers  said  the  latest  figures  repre- 
."^ented  a  continuation  of  the  recent  auto 
sales  pattern.  In  which  demand  has  come  In 
well  ahead  of  tlie  recession-wracked  periods 
of  last  year.  The  period  "was  a  contlnuatton 
of  what  we  have  seen.  But  it  Isn't  what  you'd 
call  a  rouser."  said  one  analyst.  In  recent 
month.-i  auto  sales,  when  measured  on  a 
seasonaly  adjusted  annual-rate  basis,  have 
been  on  a  plateai'.  with  gradual  lncrea.se  In 
tlie  rate  expected  in  each  of  the  later  quar- 
ters of   the  year. 

.\uco  makers,  however,  recently  have  been 
troubled  with  a  change  in  the  demand  for 
various  types  of  cars  despite  overall  sales  re- 
matninq  well  ahead  of  last  year.  Car  buyers 
ha\e  ''jevun  to  buy  more  larger -size  cars  than 
*>me  of  the  .smaller  models  that  auto  makers 
thought    they   would   want. 

.\.s  a  result,  the  Industry  Is  being  forced 
to  tut  back  on  Its  production  on  some  small 
c.M-s  and  lav  off  workers  •.vhile  trying  ♦•.>  add 
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some  larger  uuUs  to  producti<ui  achedul£S^ 
On  Friday.  General  Mntnrs  Gorp-.  toe  exam- 
ple, announced  more  reducttons  In  Its  small- 
car  output  plans. 

In  the  Just-ended  sales  period,  the  best 
results  were  rtgtstcred  by  car  sales  «UvisIai>B 
that  primarily  make  larger  ears.  For  exam- 
ple, OlTs  Bulek,  OldsmoiMls  and  ronttae 
dlvtBlons  repeated  sales  Incrsasas  at  between 
48%  and  S8%  from  a  year  earlier  and  CadU- 
lac  sales  jumped  over  169%.  Itord  Motor  Co.'s 
Llnccrin-Bfercury  anlt  reported  a  49%  in- 
crease. To  some  extent,  these  big  percentage 
gains  were  aided  by  the  fact  tliat  year-earlier 
cash  rebates  were  concentrated  among  small- 
er models. 

For  the  early  February  period,  total  GM 
sales  rose  31%,  Ford  Motor  dellvoles  rose 
\8%,  and  Chrysler  CcMp  sales  increased  8.4%. 
American  Motors  Corp.  reported  a  1%  gala. 


Feb. 
1-10, 
1976 


Feb. 
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General  IMorj  Corii: 

Channtet  DnisiM 31,1*4 

PonliKOitMion... IS^'U 

Oldsmobile  Division 20, 177 

Cadillac  Dfvisimi .  6,483 

ToUlcafi. 80.270 

Ford  Motor  Co.: 

FordDHrinM 34,«» 

Lincoto-Memjry  Division..  U,St7 

Total  cars...         45,408 

Chrysler  Corp.: 

Chrysler-Plymouth  Division.  16, 142 

Dodge  Divhion 8,  S7J 

ToUlars— 25,7Ji 

American  Wotors  Corp.— Total 

cars 6, 215 

U.S.  industry,  total  can..  167,608 
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131,100        +21.4 


i-Tbere  «we  XX  sanmi  days  ie  Mt  paria4  Ms  year  aid 
XX  iKt  ysar.  faicastigs  di«SEancas  m»  haiad  on  Miy  sales 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  IN- 
SULATION IN  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF 
1976 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  tlie  ccmsidera- 
tion  of  H.R.  8650,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  8650)  to  assist  low-Income 
persons  In  Insulating  their  homes,  to  la- 
cilltate  State  and  local  adc^tlon  of  energy 
conservation  Btanclards  for  new  mifldlngB, 
and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 


Urbaa  D^wlopment  to  undertake  reaearcli 
and  to  develop  uiergy  eonservation  perform- 
anxse  standards. 

The  ACTING  PRESH^NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  win 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Bunking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eit- 
ergy  Conservation  and  Insulation  In  Build- 
ings Act  of  197e~. 

TTH^    I— HESIDENTIAl.  INSULATION  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS 

BHOBT    TmX 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Btsidentlal    Insulation    Assistance    Act    of 

FINDDICG 

Skc.  102.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  dwelltags  owned  or  occupied  by  low-In- 
come persons  frequently  are  Inadequately  In- 
sulated, and  such  persons,  particularly  eld- 
erly and  handicapped  low-Income  persons, 
can  least  alTord  to  make  the  modlflcations 
necessary  to  reduce  their  residential  energy 
use; 

(2)  Improved  Insulation  in  such  dwellings 
would  lower  utility  expenses  for  such  low- 
income  owners  or  occupants  as  well  as  save 
thousands  of  barrels  per  day  of  needed  pe- 
troleum; 

(3)  the  States  should  be  encouraged 
through  Federal  assistance  to  develop  and 
sui^ort  coordinated  residential  Insulation 
programs  designed  to  ameliorate  the  adverse 
effects  of  high  energy  costs  on  such  low-In- 
come persons,  to  supplement  other  Federal 
programs  servmg  such  persons,  and  to  con- 
serve energy;  and 

(4)  such  State  programs  should  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant,  and  be  fully  coordi- 
nated with,  the  emergency  energy  conserva- 
tion program  carried  out  by  conmiunlty  ac- 
tion agencies  pursuant  to  section  222(a)  (12 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

PuaposE 

Sec.  103.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
develop  and  implement  a  supplementary  resi- 
dential Insulatlian  program  to  assist  in 
aehtevlng  a  prescribed  level  of  Insulation  in 
the  dwellings  of  low-income  persons,  particu- 
larly tiderly  and  handlo^jped  low-lncom* 
persons.  In  order  both  to  akl  those  persons 
least  able  to  afford  higher  utility  costs  and  to 
conserve  needed  energy. 

DariNii'ioNs 

Sec.  104.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Conunvinlty  Services  Administration; 

(3>  "elderly"  means  persons  who  are  sixty 
years  of  age  or  older; 

(4)  "Oovemcw"  means  the  chief  executive 
ofllcer  of  a  State  (Including  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia) ; 

(6)  "handicapped  person"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  meets  the  definition  of  a  "hand- 
icapped Individual"  as  defined  in  section  7(6) 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
or  who  Is  under  a  disability  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1014(3)  (A)  or  223(d)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  In  section  102(7)  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  or  who  is  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  chapter  1 1  or  15  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code; 

(6)  "insulation  materials"  means  Items 
primarily  designed  to  Improve  the  efficient 


energy  utlUzatleu  xtt  a  dwelling,  including,. 
but  not  limited  to,  ceHlng,  wall,  floor,  and 
duct  1ns»i1atlnn,  stona  wIimIowb  and  doors, 
and  caulking  and  weatherstrlpping.  but  not 
including  mechanical  equipment  valued  in 
excess  of  $50  per  dwelling  unit; 

(7)  "low-Income'*  means  that  Individual  or 
family  Income,  as  appropriate,  which  does 
not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  median  in- 
come for  Individuals  or  famines  (adjusted  for 
family  size),  as  appropriate,  for  a  particular 
geographical  area,  as  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 

(8)  "State"  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
F>\ierto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

futanciai.  assisxakcx 
Sbc.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  autlior- 
ized.  in  accordance  with  the  provMons  of 
this  title  and  legulatlons  issued  pnrsaant 
thereto,  to  (1)  provide  financial  asatataaee 
to  States,  and  (2)  to  transfer  to  other  Frd- 
eral  depexments  or  agencies  funds  for  use  to 
serve  Native  Americans,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  projects  designed  to  improve  insnlattoo 
and  enn^gy  cooservatloa  in  dwellings  in 
which  the  head  of  lionsebald  is  a  low-tncome 
person,  particularly  where  eldeiiy  and  hand- 
icapped low-inoome  persons  reside. 

(b)  (1)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Rousing  and  Urt>an 
Devriopment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Kdn- 
catlcm,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  at  Labor, 
the  Director  of  the  ACTKW  Agency,  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  he 
deen»  appnH>riate,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director,  shall  devek^  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  fbr  puMic  com- 
ment, not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  proposed 
regulatlorw  to  carry  out  the  provlslcms  of 
this  title.  He  shaU  take  mto  constdemtion 
comments  submitted  regarding  such  proposed 
regulations,  and  shall  publish  such  final 
regulations  not  later  than  seventy-five  days 
after  the  date  of  such  enactment. 

(2)  The  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  include  provisions — 

(A)  prescribing,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards In  the  Department  of  Commeree  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  use  In  various 
climatic,  structural,  and  human  need  set- 
tings, standards  for  Inimlatiop  materials, 
energy  conservation  techniques,  and  bal- 
anced combinations  thereof,  designed  to 
achieve  a  balance  of  a  healthful  dwelling  en- 
vironment and  maximum  energy  conserva- 
tion; and 

(B)  designed  to  insure  that  (i)  the  bene- 
fits of  Insulation  assistance  in  connection 
with  leased  dwelling  units  wiU  accrue  pri- 
marily to  low-income  tienants;  (11)  the  rents 
on  such  dwelling  units  will  not  be  raised 
because  of  any  Increase  in  the  value  thereof 
due  solely  to  insulation  assistance  provided 
under  this  title;  and  (ill)  no  undue  or  ex- 
cessive enhancement  will  occiu  to  the  value 
of  such  dwelling  units. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  a  State  does  not, 
within  one  hiuidred  and  fifty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  submit  an 
application  meeting  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  section  106,  a  conmiunity  action 
agency  carrying  out  programs  under  title  II 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  may,  in  Ueu  of  such  State,  sub- 
mit an  application  (meeting  such  require- 
ments and  subject  to  aU  other  provisions  of 
this  title)  for  carrying  out  projects  under 
this  title  in  the  geographical  area  served  by 
such  agency  under  that  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Director  sums  appropriated 
under  this  title  to  be  vtlllzed  in  order  to 
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carry  out  programs  under  section  222i  a i  ( 12 1 
of  the  Kcooomlc  Opportunity  Act  ot  1964 
as  amended.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  title. 

APPMCATTON 

Six.  106.  (a)  The  Admiiiti-iraiur  i.s  au- 
thorized to  provide  financial  a-sistame  (or 
transfer  funds)  from  sums  appropriaied  lor 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  only  upon 
annual  application  therefor  contHiulnn  such 
information  (Including  information  needed 
for  evaluation  purpases)  as  tnav  be  required 
(1)  in  the  regulations  prest-nbed  pursuant 
to  section  105  and  (2:  to  cany  oitt  this  .sec- 
tion. In  making  grants  and  transferring: 
funds  to  provide  .such  assistance,  the  .\d- 
mlnlstrator  ahall  allocate  funds  on  the  basi.-^ 
of  the  relative  need  for  resicleiuial  Insula- 
tion assistance  amony  low-iiu  i>nie  persons 
throughout  the  States,  takmt;  into  account 
the  climatic  and  energy  conservation  factors 
specified  in  subsection    (o    of   this  section 

(b)(1)  Any  Stale  submitting;  an  applica- 
tion for  financial  a.sslstaiue  under  this  title 
shall  designate  or  create  a  State  a^encv  or 
institution  which,  itself  or  a  policy  advisory 
councU  of  which,  has  special  qualiflcalions 
and  sensitivity  with  respect  to  solving  the 
problems  of  low-Income  persons  (including 
the  residential  insulation  and  energy  coii- 
.servatlon  problems  of  such  persons)  and 
which  is  broadly  representame  of  oryaniza- 
tions  and  agencies  which  are  providing  serv- 
ices to  such  persons  in  the  State,  and  shall 
submit  its  application  to  the  Adinini.strator 
throvi^h  the  agency  or  in.stltution  .so  desig- 
nated Such  agencv  or  institution  shall  be 
the  sole  agency  for  adaiimstration.  coordi- 
nation, and  allocation  of  the  tlnanclal  as- 
sistance provided  to  such  State  under  this 
title,  and  shall  allocate  such  lunds  to  carry 
out  residential  insulation  projects  within 
the  State  based  on  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

(ci  Each  application  for  liuaiicial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  .-ipecify  the  \rx-n- 
lion  and  scope  of  projects  to  t>e  funded, 
including  a  description  of  — 

1  1  1  1  A)  tne  estimated  number  and  charac- 
(eris'ic.  of  low-income  persons  and  rtwcH- 
iiigs   io  be  assisted: 

(B)  the  climatic  londitions  \:\  the  Slate, 
which  may  include  cou-ldernt ion  of  atuiual 
degree   days: 

(Ci  the  type  or  insulation  -Aork  to  be 
done  (includim;  insulation  matena's  and 
er.ergv  conservation  lechnifiues  ro  be  used) 
in  the  various  settings: 

(D)  the  priorities  to  lie  established  .imonB 
low-income  per.sons.  including  ,\  desinption 
of  the  way  in  winch  priority  u;  to  be  as- 
.sured  for  elderly  and  handicapped  luw-in- 
come  persons,  and  the  extent  to  whiih  prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  a  sinule-fanuly  or  other 
high-energy-consuming  dwellings:    and 

(E)  the  estimated  amount  of  fuel  to  ije 
lotiserved: 

'2i  poU.::cs  and  pr.iredi.iPs  designed  to 
assure  that  tlnanclal  i..-^sisrance  provided  un- 
der this  title  will  be  used  so  as  not  to  sup- 
plant St;ite  or  lo:  al  funds,  but  ♦o  supple- 
men'  and.  t'l  the  extent  pra'tinble.  to  iii- 
(TPuse  the  amounts  of  sucu  funds  that  vvinild 
in  the  absence  o!  such  Federiil  ftuids  be 
iiv.idf  available  tor  c.irrvUii:  on'  the  purpo.sc 
of  ihlj  title.  Including  p'ai.s  and  pnnedures 
(A)  for  securing,  to  the  maMiuum  extent 
leis'ble  the  services  ot  vd  i:i'eers  and  man- 
l>(j\ve:-  tr.iinlng  n'lrtiClppnri-  and  publio  seri- 
ne employment  workers,  pirsnant  to  the 
Compiehen.sive  Employmen'  .md  Training 
Act  ot  1973,  ius  an;eiided.  u.  ivntk  under  the 
supervision  of  qualified  supervisors  •■^nd 
forenuTi.  and  (B)  for  complyine  wi'li  the 
"linittations  set  lurth  in  .sectinn  Ui"? 

Lir.tlTATIi'N'S 

SIC     107.    (a)    Funds    provided    or    tians- 
ferred  lo  any  recipient  of  l^iiai  ^-lal  as.'oistanre 


under  this  title  shall,  to  the  ma.xlmum  ex- 
tent feasible,  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
Insulation  materials,  except  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  any  grant  or  transfer 
of  funds  under  this  title  may  be  used  to 
administer  a   residential   Insulation  project. 

ibi  The  Administrator  shall  Insure  that 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appf  priated  for  anv  tis<ai  year  shall  be 
allocHied  to  community  action  agencies  In 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection    (O)    of   this  .section. 

(c»  Ihe  Adnilnistrator  shall  insure  that 
flnancl,,il  aAsisiancc  pio.ided  to  Slates  un- 
der this  title  will- 

I  1  I  be  allocated  to  communit.v  action 
atjCnties  carrying  out  programs  under  title 
ir  of  the  Economu  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
as  imended.  or  other  apprtprlaie  qualified 
public  or' nonprofit  entities  in  the  Stale  .so 
that  — 

(A»  due  coiLsideralion  will  be  given  to  the 
availability  of  and  relative  need  lor  resi- 
dential insulation  uss.islan<e  among  the  low- 
income  population  within  the  State,  includ- 
ing such  factors  as  climate  and  the  avail- 
ability of  similar  insulation  assislaiice  under 
ofhei   Federal  programs: 

(Bi.ii  funds  U>  be  allocated  for  carrying 
out  the  residential  insulation  projects  under 
thi."  title  in  the  ideographical  area  .served  by 
the  emergency  energy  con.servation  program 
carried  out  by  a  ccmimunlly  action  agency 
under  section  222(a)  (12)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunitv  Act  of  li)H4,  as  amended,  will 
be  alli-M;ated  to  such  agency,  and  (li)  pri- 
ority 111  the  allocation  of  such  funds  for 
larrying  out  suili  project-  under  this  title 
v.ill  he  given  siuii  a  community  action 
ageiii  V  in  so  much  of  the  geographical  area 
served  by  it  which  Is  not  served  hv  the 
emergency  energy  conservation  program  it  is 
carrviug  out :  Proiidi  d .  That  such  alloca- 
tion requirement  and  such  priority  shall  no 
longer  apply  in  the  event  that  the  Governor 
makes  a  detern;inat  ion,  after  following  poli- 
cies and  pnxedures  con-islent  with  those  set 
forth  In  .section  110.  that  the  emergency 
energy  con.serva'ion  program  carried  out  by 
such  ai;ency  has  been  ineffe<tive  In  meeting 
the  purpof^e  of  this  title  or  is  clearly  not  of 
sufficient  size,  and  canntit  In  ilniely  fashion 
develop  the  capacity,  to  support  the  scope 
of  the  project  to  be  carried  out  in  such  area 
V  ith   funds   under   this   title:    and 

iC)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  the  proj- 
ects carried  out  under  this  title  in  the  light 
of  iiiforniati>>n  regarding  current  and  aiitlcl- 
pated  energy  and  residential  insulation 
needs  of  low-income  persons  within  the 
State:  and 

i2»  be  allocated  i  including  Uisapproval  or 
disconiinuation  of  fundUij.;  >  under  this  title 
to  residential  insulation  projects  wilhin  the 
State  consistent  with  the  pollcle.'^  n nd  pro- 
cedures  set    forth   in   section    110 

MONtroRtNC.     Tf-CHNICAI,     A.'^SISIANi  1-       ^Sl) 
V.VMI'TION 

Sfcc  108.  The  Aanuni^Mator  icid  the  Direc- 
tor shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  operation 
oi  proje<'ts  receiving  hnanclal  assistance 
under  Vhis  title  throu>;h  reports  as  required 
ill  .section  109(ft)  or  through  Joint  or  separate 
onsite  inspections,  or  otherwise.  In  order  to 
assure  the  etlective  provision  of  insulation 
assistance  for  the  dweltlngs  of  low-income 
pei.soiis.  and  shall  jointly  curry  o--t  periodic 
evaluations  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  and  projects  receiving  linancial 
a.-sislance  heremider.  They  may  provide  tech- 
nical assisumce  lo  any  such  projci-t.  directly 
and  through  persons  and  entities  with  a 
demonstrated  capacity  in  developing  and  im- 
plement liif  appropriate  technology  for  en- 
hancing the  elfectivene.ss  of  the  provision  of 
residential  insulation  astoistance  to  the 
dwelliiiHs  of  low-income  per.sons.  utilizing  in 


any  fi.  cal  year  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 

this  title. 

AOMINISTRAin-E    PROVISIONS 

Sw.  109.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  by  general  or 
special  orders,  may  require  any  recipient  of 
tlnanclal  assistance  under  tills  title  to  pni- 
vide.  In  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  such 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  ques- 
tions, surveys,  or  questionnaires  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Administrator  and 
the  Director  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  title. 

(1)1  Elach  person  re:  ponsiljle  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  rt  identlal  Insulation  proj- 
ect receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe  In  order  lo  as-sure  an 
etfeciive  audit  of  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  provided  under  this  title. 

(ci  Tiie  Administrator,  or  tlie  Director, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
stales  or  any  of  their  duly  authorizd  rep- 
resentatives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
inen's.  papers.  Information,  and  records  ol 
any  project  receiving  financial  assistance 
inider  this  title  that  are  pertinent  to  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  received  under  this  title. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
In  m.staliments  and  In  advance  or  by  way  oi 
relmbursemeni .  with  nece.s.sary  adjustments 
on   account    of    overpayments   or    underpay- 

Illenls. 

\\n  F.i'VM    OF  APPLICATIONS  AND  ADMIN  I.STRATH  IN 
1>K    STATF.     PROORAMS 

Sn  no.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  not 
hnaily  disapprove  any  application  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  or 
hjstitution  (or  community  action  agency 
under  section  105  (c)  )  In  question  as  well  as 
other  interested  parties,  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing.  When- 
ever the  Administrator,  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing, 
find.s  that  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
«iani  within  such  State  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  regulations  prescribed  here- 
under, he  shall  notify  such  agency  or  institu- 
tion and  other  interested  parties  that  the 
State  I  or  such  community  action  agency) 
will  not  lie  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program  under  this  title  until  the 
.\dministrator  Is  sRii-stled  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

(b(  Reasonable  notice  under  this  section 
.shall  include  a  written  notice  of  Intention 
to  act  adversely  (including  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor)  and  a  reasonable  pe- 
riiXl  of  time  to  submit  corrective  amend- 
ments to  the  appllc.itlon,  or  to  propose  cor- 
reiMi\e  a<  lion. 

JUDICIAI.  REV  IK  W 

Sic.  Ill  (a)  If  any  applicant  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Administrator's  final  action 
with  respect  lo  the  approval  of  Us  ajipllca- 
tioii  submitted  under  section  106  or  witn 
the  final  action  under  section  110,  sucli 
applicant  may.  within  sixty  days  after  no- 
tice of  such  ac!ion.  file  with  the  United 
Statc.<  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  In  question  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  .^hall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted bv  the  clerk  of  the  court  lo  the  Ad- 
ministiator.  The  Administrator  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
lor  good  ctiuse  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
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to  the  Administrator  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Administrator  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  flndtngw  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  AdminlBtrator  or 
to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  112.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  or  on  the  ground  of 
any  other  factor  specified  In  any  Federal 
law  prohibiting  discrimination,  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program,  project,  or  activity  supported 
In  whole  or  in  part  with  financial  assistance 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  AdministrK-;:or  deter- 
mines that  a  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regu- 
lation, he  shall  notify  the  recipient  to  se- 
cure compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  the  recipient  fails  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Administrator  shall  (1)  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with 
a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  Instituted;  (2)  exercise  the 
power  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d  et  seq.)  and  any  other  applicable  Fed- 
eral nondiscrimination  law;  or  (3)  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  provided  bv 
law. 

P-EPOrLT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  113.  The  Administrator  and  the  Dl- 
rtclor  shall  each  submit,  on  or  before  March 
01,  1976,  and  annually  thereafter  through 
1979,  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent describing  the  supplementary  residen- 
tial Insulation  program  carried  out  under 
tills  title  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
and  monitoring  activities  required  by  section 
108. 

AUTHORIZATION    OT   APPROPRIATIONS 

Si-c,  114.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  program  under 
this  title,  $55,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1976.  1977,  and  1978,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

TrTI.E  n— BUILDING  CONSERV.\TIOV 
STANDARDS 
SHORT   TITXE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Building  Energv  Conservation  Standards 
Act  of  1976". 

FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  large  amounts  of  fuels  and  energy  are 
consumed  unnecessarily  each  year  In  heat- 
ing, cooling,  ventilating,  and  providing  do- 
mestic hot  water  for  newly  constructed  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings  because 
such  buildings  lack  adequate  energy  con- 
servation features; 

(2)  Federal  policies  and  practices  cou- 
tilbute  to  this  condition,  which  the  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  in  view  of  its  current 
and  anticipated  energy  shortage,  by  provid- 
ing, without  regard  to  energy  considerations. 
Federal  construction  aids  directly  such  as 
through  loans  or  grants  and  indirectly 
through  financing  from  federally  approved, 
regulated,  or  insured  financial  institutions. 

(3)  failure  to  provide  adequate  energy  con- 
servation   measures    in    newly    constructed 


buildings  lncrea.ses  long-term  operating  costs 
that  may  affect  adversely  the  repayment  of 
and  security  for  loans  made,  instired  or  guar- 
anteed by  Federal  agencies  or  made  by  fed- 
erally insured  or  regulated  Instrumentalities; 
and 

(4)  State  and  local  building  codes  or  simi- 
lar controls  can  provide  an  existing  means 
by  which  to  as.ture,  in  coca-dination  with 
other  bidlding  requirements  and  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  interference  in  Stat« 
and  local  transactions,  that  newly  con- 
structed buildings  contain  adequate  energy 
conservation  features. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  '.his  tiije,  therefore, 
are  to — 

(1)  redirect  Federal  policies  and  practices 
so  that  Federal  financial  assistance  for  con- 
struction purposes  Is  provided  only  under 
conditions  which  assure  that  reasonable 
energy  conservation  features  will  be  incor- 
porated into  new  buildings  receiving  such 
assistance; 

(2)  provide  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation as  soon  as  feasible  of  per- 
formance standards  for  npw  residential  and 
commercial  buildings  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  maximum  practicable  economies 
in  fuels  and  energy  co'isumptlon  within 
reasonable  cost  levels;  and 

(3)  encourage  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  adopt  and  enforce  such  standards 
through  their  existing  building  code  and 
other  constriictlon   control   mechanisms. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec,  203.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
( 1  >    "Secretary"'    means   the   Secretary    of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 

(3)  "building"  means  any  structure  to  be 
constructed  which  Includes  provision  for  a 
heating  or  cooling  system,  or  both,  or  a  hot 
water  system; 

(4)  "residential  building"  mcar.s  any 
building  developed  for  residential  occupancy, 
substantially  on  a  year-round  basis,  for 
one  or  more  persons  or  families; 

(5)  'commercial  building"  means  any 
building  developed  for  use  other  than  res- 
idential occupancy,  including  buildings 
developed   for   industrial   or   pubUc   tise; 

(6)  "Federal  building"  means  any  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  by  or  for  the  use  of 
any  Federal  agency  which  is  not  legally  sub- 
ject to  State  or  local  codes  or  similar  re- 
quirements; 

(7)  "unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  a  city,  county,  town,  municipality,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  any 
combination  thereof,  which  has  a  building 
code  or  similar  Jurisdiction  over  a  particu- 
lar area; 

(8)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  corporation,  or  other  entity 
or  instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  Includes  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation; 

(9)  "financial  assistance"  means  any  form 
of  loan,  grant,  guaranty.  Insurance,  payment, 
rebate,  subsidy,  or  any  other  form  of  direct 
or  indirect  Federal  assistance,  other  than 
general  or  spieclal  revenue  sharing  or  for- 
mula grants  made  to  States; 

(10)  "Federal  instrumentality  respon.5ible 
for  the  supervisor's  approval,  regulation, 
or  Insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  or  similar  Institutions"  means 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration; 

(11)  "State"  includes  each  of  the  several 


States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States   territories   and   possessions; 

(12)  "performance  standard"  means  a 
goal  or  goals  to  be  met  wlUiotit  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  methods,  nrntertals,  and  processes 
to  be  employed  In  achieving  that  goal,  but 
including  statements  of  the  requirements, 
criteria  and  evaluation  methods  to  be  used, 
and  any  necessary  commentary;   and 

( 13)  "building  code"  means  a  legal  instru- 
ment which  Is  in  effect  In  a  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government,  the  provisions  of 
which  must  be  adhered  to  If  a  building  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  in  conformance  with  law 
and  suitable  for  occupancy  and  use. 

PROMULGATION  OF  MrNIMITM  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  three  years  after  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary,  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Adminletrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  shall 
develop  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  comment  proposed  performance 
energy  conservation  standards  for  new  com- 
mercial buildings.  Performance  standards 
shall  be  developed  and  promulgated  within 
six  months  after  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed standards  and  shall  become  effec- 
tive within  a  rea.sonable  time,  not  to  exceed 
one  year  after  promulgation,  as  specified  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2  I  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  event 
lat«r  than  three  years  after  enactment  of 
this  tide,  the  Secretary,  only  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  utilizing  the  services  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  shall  develop  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  comment  pro- 
posed performance  energy  conservation 
standards  for  new  residential  buildings. 
Performance  standards  for  such  buildings 
shall  be  promulgated  within  six  months  after 
publication  of  the  proposed  standards  and 
shall  become  effective  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  to  exceed  one  year  after  promul- 
gation, as  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  All  standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  take  account  of,  and  make 
such  allowance  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  for,  climatic  variations  among 
the  dlfTerent  regions  of  the  country, 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Adininlstrator  of  General  Services,  and 
other  Federal  officials,  as  appropriate,  shall 
periodically  review  and  provide  for  the  up- 
dating of  standards  p.-omulgated  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  if  he  finds  that  the 
dates  otherwise  specified  in  this  section  for 
publication  of  proposed  ur  promulgation  of 
final  performance  standards  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  cannot  practically  be 
met,  may  extend  the  time  for  such  publica- 
tion or  promulgation,  but  no  such  extension 
shall  result  in  a  delay  of  more  than  six 
mouths  in  promulgation. 

IVrORPOF.ATIOK     OP     STANDARDS     IN     STATE     .AlTD 
LOCAL     CODLS 

Sec.  2J5.  (a)  No  Federal  officer  or  agency 
shall  approve  any  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  any  building  In  an  area  of  a 
State  unless  the  State  has  certified  tl^t  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  such  area  has  adopted  and  is 
implementing  a  building  code  or  similar  re- 
quirement which  meets  or  exceeds  the  mini- 
mum standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  this  title,  or  unless  the  State 
certifies  that  a  State  code  or  requirement 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ard or  standards  has  been  adopted  and  Is 
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being  implemented  on  a  btaie^wde  Ijasis  or 
within  the  area  in  which  siuii  building  is 
to  be  located. 

(b)  In  any  case  where,  on  the  eflective  date 
of  the  performance  standards  referred  to  In 
section  204(a»,  a  State  has  not  vet  developed 
and  Implemented  a  procedure  for  certifying 
local  codes  or  similar  roquirenients.  or 
adopted  and  proceeded  to  implement  a  State 
code  or  requirement  for  larrving  out  tlie 
provisions  of  subsection  (ai  oi'  this  se<  tion. 
but  where  the  Secretary  hndb  t!iai  the  S'ate 
la  actively  developing  such  procedure  or 
code,  the  Secretary  may  receive  and  af'prove 
a  code  or  other  requirement  propose'!  by  u 
unit  of  general  local  governmeiu  as  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  sub-sectio::  («i  ol 
this  section,  but  no  such  approvBl  ^l^HlI  ex- 
tend for  more  than  one  venr 

(c)  Each  Federal  liustrumnntality  (c.-pau.!- 
ble  for  the  supeivlsion,  reyulniion.  or  insur- 
ing of  banks,  savings  and  loan  Rsw)ciatloii.-> 
or  similar  Institutions  shull  adopt  regula- 
tions prohibiting  such  insrltu'ions  from  — 

(1)  making  loans  for  the  mni-trurtiijii  ur 
financing  of  buildings,  or 

(2)  purchasing  loan-,  m.'.de  aitei  the  ftfec- 
tl\f  dare  of  any  energy  conservation  standard 
f'lr   Uie  con.-.tnirtioa   or  ftnam  iiin   of  b;illd- 

lllu.s. 

anles->  such  buililln;:s  Hie  to  'u-  lo<  filed  in 
areas  where  Federal  «s.-,istaiire  lor  construc- 
tion is  permitted  under  subsection  (h)  of 
i!u^'  section. 

(d)  In  the  c?itificatiuii  si;binitled  by  a 
biate.  the  State  may  reconiinenii  tu  tiie  Sec- 
retary that  speciflc  units  ol  local  government 
v.iilun  the  '^tate  be  excluded  ironi  all  provi- 
.-^loiis  1)1  this  title  on  the  tiasis  ■.\nt  new  con- 
s'r'.ictii>n  in  such  jurisdiction  is  not  of  a 
masinitude  to  warrant  the  costs  ol  imple- 
ment iim  or  proviumg  for  teqiurcd  inspec- 
lioi'.s.  and  the  Secretary  may  in  his  dl.scre- 
lion.  e<chtdP  such  unit  wittiout  lUereijy  af- 
.fi-tmg  the  Slaos  ccriiticaiiiiii. 

(e(  The  Secrctarv  shall.  i)\  ret;ulatl(.n, 
pii>vide  for  the  periodic  xipdaiing  of  State 
rettlllfatlons  under  this  action,  and  shall 
make  such  reviews  and  investigations  as  he 
deems  necessary  lo  deiermiue  tlie  accuracy 
of  sMeh  certlfV<o\'-ions.  The  riecretaiy  may  re- 
Jcil.  disapprov^Vor  reqture  'iie  withdrawal 
of  ativ  ccrtiflC(*|fcn  but  he  shiill  not  take 
such  action  wimoul  atTordui^  the  b;:i'e  a 
rea    )ii.,hle  opportunity  fur  I'.efiiinp 

FKUIHAI.    Bl'lini-^tiS 

Sir.  206.  The  head  of  each.  Fedeial  ateiuv 
responsible  for  the  construct  ton  nf  Federa! 
buildings  shall  adopt  .-such  procedures  as 
may  be  neces.sary  to  assme  that  s'Uli  con- 
si-ruction  meets  or  e.\ceed.-i  the  applicable 
government  to  assist  them  iii  meotiiig  the 
energy  conseivaiion  st.uidi,' ri,  promul^n  ed 
pursuant  to  this  title 

CK.iNrS  TO   :ST.\rfS 

Sec.  207.  (.m  The  Secretary  i.s  authuiiyed 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  thein  in 
meeting  the  costs  ol  developmt;  >;nndards  or 
State  certification  piocedure.s  to  cany  out 
the  provl.';ion~  of  sf^tion  203  of  this  title 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  t-rants  under 
this  section  not  to  exceed  a  lotiu  cit  *5.0()0.- 
000  for  fiscal  ye^r  197t) 

TECHNIC.\L    Ab.sl^l  \Nlt 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary,  directly,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  may  provide  techiiicai  as- 
sistance to  States  and  units  of  general  lociil 
requirements  of  this  title. 

CONSVLTATION    WrrH    INTERKSTTi)    AN'I)    AH  Ft  rFD 
GROUPS 

Sec.  209.  In  developing  .lud  promulgating 
standards  and  carrying  out  his  other  func- 
tions under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  With  appropriate  repre.sentr.tives  of 
the  building  community,  including  labor,  the 
construction  Industry,  engineers,  and  archi- 
tects   and   with   appropriate   p 'bUc   otTiciala 


and  organizations  of  public  officials,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer  groups.  For  pur- 
poses of  such  coasultatlon.  the  Secretarj- 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  make  use  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Science.s  as 
e.scablLshed  by  section  809  of  the  Hou.sing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  The 
Secretary  may  also  estnbli.sh  one  or  more  ad- 
visory committees  as  may  l)e  appropriate. 
Any  advisory  committee  L.r  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  svib- 
Ject  to  the  pro\  isions  of  the  Federal  .\dvlsory 
Committee  Aii 

PS-iEARrH 

.ii  210  The  S?'-;-etary,  in  <ix>ppihiion 
vkiih  ilie  AcliiMiiistratur,  the  Administrator 
01  the  Knpri;^  Research  and  Devel'iptuent  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standard-  .shuU  carry  out 
.iucli  rcsdaich  and  demousirrtt'oii  a<tlvitlea 
as  he  rlcternunes  niuy  he  l'.eces^a^y  to  assist 
111  the  development  of  stundarc's  under  this 
title  and  to  facilttate  the  iniplemcntation  of 
such  stn'-.dards  by  State,  and  local  ►overn- 
mcnls.  Such  activities  s'^.hII  be  desii-ned  to 
assure  lliat  standards  are  adctn'-'^'ely  ana- 
lyzed in  terms  of  encrtjy  u.se,  institutional  re- 
sotirces  habitabllity,  c  onomic  eo:  t  and  ben- 
efit, fiid  inipa<  I  upon  allected  groups 

T}ie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  lor  debate  on  this  bill 
is  Umited  to  2  houis  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmirfi  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma;-;-nchusclts  <  Mr.  Brooke  > . 
wi^M  1  hoUi  on  any  tmendment  in  the 
fii'st  degree.  :iO  mini<tes  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  becond  dejiiee.  and  20  min- 
ut(s  on  any  t'ebatublo  niolinn.  appeal,  or 
poinl  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tlif  absence  ol  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  not  taken  out  of  either  .side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jjro  tem- 
poie  Williout  objection,  it  i.s  j-o  ort^ered 
Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssLst^'Ut  lcc|  lativc  clerk  pro- 
cecclf^d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
tlT^  (luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    PROX- 
MIRE CONCERNING  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS    ON    HR     6;',  16    AND   H.R 
8835 

Mr  PRO^'MIRE.  Mr.  Piesident.  tlie 
appointed  conterees  on  the.se  two  bills 
hiwc  met  and  agreed  on  conference  re- 
ports which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
wiiiioiit  delav. 

Tlie  fust  of  llie.se  bills.  H.R.  65 IG. 
is  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1976.  It  provides  needed 
proLfction  auainst  arbitral-^--  discrimina- 
tion in  credit  transactions  liased  on 
race,  color,  reli".ion.  national  origin, 
age,  receipi  ol  public  assistance  benefits, 
and  exercl^e  of  rights  under  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act.  Tiiis  bill  is  the 
natural  and  logical  .sequel  to  the  origitial 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  which 
barred  dLscriminatum  en  the  ba-sis  of  .sex 
or  marital  status 

F^xtensive  heatings  v,eie  held  on  tins 
legislation  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  and  the  resulthig  bill  reflects  a 
careful  assessment  of  the  need^-  of  credit 
applicants   at;d    ci'edit    grantors.    I    am 


particularly  happy  to  report  tliat  the 
conferees  accepted  the  stronger  enforce- 
ment provisions  from  the  Senate  bill — 
particularly  the  higher  ceiling  for  class 
action  recoveries,  which  is  now  $100,000. 
but  will  be  $500,000  under  this  act. 

The  other  bill  is  H.R.  8835.  the  Con- 
sumer Leasing  Act  of  1976.  This  legisla- 
tion will  add  a  new  chapter  to  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  requiring  fiill  disclosure 
of  the  component  and  aggregate  costs  of 
leasing  consumer  goods.  Such  leases  are 
bccomino:  an  increasingly  common  alter- 
native to  credit  sales,  yet  the  existing  dis- 
closure laws  do  not  cover  them.  This 
bill  fills  th:U  pap.  and  also  provides  pro- 
tection for  consumers  in  so-called  fi- 
nann  i;-r  leases  where  part  of  their  con- 
ti actual  obllRation  is  based  on  an  esti- 
nnte  of  th'*  lesidual  or  salvage  value  of 
tlie  I  oods  at  the  end  of  the  lea.se  term. 

lliis  bill  plfo  contains  the  higher  ceiling 
on  cla.ss  .iction  liability  and  makes  that 
ccili!it;  aprlicable  to  the  entire  Truth  in 
Lciidiiig  Act. 

All  Pies.denl.  these  are  both  good  bills. 
The  conferees  worked  out  differences  in 

1  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with  the 
knowIedKC  that  this  legislation  has  great 
rctential  benefit  for  the  American  public. 
I  commend  all  the  conferees  for  their 
I  llo.  Us.  and  u;-;;e  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
confei  ( !ice  reports. 


A  STEP  FOR  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate sjionsor  of  the  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendments  of  1976  (H.R. 
65161  and  of  the  Consumer  Leasing  A(  t 
of  1976  I  H.R.  88351 . 1  want  to  record  my 
support  for  the  conference  reports  on 
those  bills,  brought  before  us  today. 

I  believe  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
lerees  worked  hard  and  with  good  will 
to  produce  the  strongest  po.ssible  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  credit  appli- 
cants and  con.sumer  lessees. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  which  I  chair  took  up  the.<?)B  bills 
last  -summer,  we  had  the  benefit  of  ^arlier 
hearings  on  them  by  tlie  Consumer  Af- 
faii-s  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
inti  Committee.  Its  hard  work  made  our 
job  easier,  and  I  believe  enabled  us  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  legislation.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  large 
measure  the  Hou.se  conferees  recognized 
improvements  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the.se  bills  and  receded  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
features  of  these  bills  of  which  I  am 
particularly  proud.  The  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  amendments  expand  the 
prohibition  against  discrimination  in 
credit  transactions  to  include  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  age.  receijjt  of 
public  assistance  benefits  and  exercise  of 
rights  under  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act.  These  provisions  will  assure 
that  all  Americans  have  fair  and  equal 
access  to  the  credit  they  need  and  want. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision, 
which  the  conferees  accepted,  requiring 
creditors  to  notify  applicants  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  their  applications  within 
a  reasonable  time.  No  longer  will 
cicditors  be  able  to  deny  an  applicant  by 
inaction. 
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More  importantly,  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted tbat  pairt  of  the  Senate  bin  which 
estabUsbes  the  right  of  an  credit  appli- 
cants to  learn  the  spedflc  reasons  for 
any  adverse  action  taken  acalnst  tham. 
Creditors  must  now,  as  a  bare  minimum, 
give  rejected  applicants  Written  notice 
of  their  rights  in  this  regard.  I  believe 
that  this  provision  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  benefit  not  only  to  credit  appli- 
cants, but  also  to  credit  grantors.  Having 
to  give  the  reasons  for  credit  tumdowns 
will  discourage  aiiy  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, and  should  serve  a  valuable  edu- 
cational fimctlon  as  welL 

The  House  ccHiferees  agreed  to  accept 
the  provision  from  the  S^iate  biU  raising 
the  ceiling  for  class  action  recoveries 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000.  I  am  most 
happy  at  this  action,  for  it  puts  some 
real  teeth  into  the  enforoNnent  ma- 
chinery under  this  act.  lUs  same  for- 
mula was  tMlopted  in  the  Oonstmm  Leas- 
ing Act  as  weil,  not  only  for  that  act 
but  for  all  of  truth  in  lending. 

In  both  the  equal  credit  amendments 
and  in  t^e  leasing  biU,  provisltms  were 
Included  to  assure  that  the  States  remain 
free  to  enact  and  enforce  their  own  laws 
so  long  as  they  are  not  Inomsistent  with 
these  bills. 

The  Consumer  Leasing  Act  respcmds 
to  the  need  for  disclosure  requirements — 
similar  to  those  required  under  truth  in 
lending  for  credit  transactions — ^in  long- 
term  leases  of  consumer  goods.  Partic- 
ularly in  the  automobile  Add,  the  use  of 
such  leases  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  disclosures  called  for  in  this 
bill  win  assure  consumers  adequate  in- 
formation to  make  Intenigeiit  choices, 
and  wUl  protect  them  fnxn  unexpected 
"balloon"  llabiUties  in  leases  containing 
a  residual  value  pasnnent  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  I  am  proud 
of  these  bills.  I  am  also  gratified  at  the 
spirit  of  co(q;>eratlon  with  which  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  dealt  with 
them.  If  one  thing  was  clear  in  our  con- 
ference, it  was  a  common  purpose  to 
make  these  bills  as  strong  and  effective 
as  we  could.  I  think  we  achieved  that 
purpose,  and  I  thank  aU  those  staff  mem- 
bers and  conferees  who  contributed  to 
the  effort. 


EQUAL        CREDIT        OPPORTUNITY 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REE>ORT 

(REPT.  NO.  94-685) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  8516  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consldei'ation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McGovERN).  The  report  wiU 
be  stated  by  tifle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
unendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (Hit. 
6616)  to  amend  title  VH  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  Include  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  and  age,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  reepectlve  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 


Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P(Hre.  Without  objection,  the  Senate  wiU 
smiceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Qbe  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  RscosD  of  March  4,  1976,  beginning 
at  page  5494.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  has  bem  cleared  with  the  mi- 
ruxrtXf.  The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oakm)  handled  it  for  the  minority  in 
c<mf  erence  and  in  committee. 

The  ACTING  X^KEfflDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


CONSUMER  LEASING  ACT  OP  1976— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  (REPT.  NO. 
94-686) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  HK.  8835  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McGovERN) .  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

The  ctHnmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tlie  Soiate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
8886)  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to 
protect  consumers  against  inadequate  and 
misleading  lesstog  information,  assxire  mean- 
ingful disclosure  of  lease  terms,  and  limit 
idtimate  liability  in  connection  with  leasing 
of  personal  property  |M-lmarUy  for  personal, 
famUy,  or  household  pur];>oses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  aft«r  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
zecommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report;  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  Uie  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

(The  conference  repoi-t  is  printed  in 
the  Recced  of  March  4,  1976,  beginning 
at  page  5491.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  measui-e  also,  the 
minority  has  agi-eed  that  we  could  take 
it  up  and  consider  it  on  the  floor  of  tlie 
Senate  at  this  time.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  in  support  of  the  conference 
repOTt  (m  H.R.  8835,  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  At  the  outset  of  these 
remarks,  let  me  say  that  I  support  im- 
equlvocally  the  actions  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees, of  which  I  was  one;  and  I  com- 
mend yoiu:  Banking  Committee  chair- 
man. Senator  Pkoxbqre,  as  well  as  the 
subccmimittee  chairman.  Senator  Bn>EN, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Sen- 
ator Oarn  for  the  leadership  which  they 
have  so  ably  demonstrated  with  respect 
to  this  legislation. 

As  noted  in  your  Banking  Committee's 
report  which  accompanied  H.R.  8835,  the 
growth  of  personal  property  leasing  by 
consumers  has  been  rapid  and  substan- 
tial. Tliis  growth  has  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  many  consumers  have  discov- 
ered, in  recent  years,  tiiat  a  lease  pro- 
vides an  attractive  alternative  to  tradi- 


tional sales  financing.  The  ootmnittee 
found,  however,  that  while  consumers 
have  been  obtaining  fuU  and  complete 
inf  onnati(m  generally  with  req^ect  to  the 
cost  of  traditional  sales  flnanHng  because 
of  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act.  coat  and 
other  disclosures  In  the  leasing  area  have 
often  been  inadequate  to  fully  inform 
consumers  regarding  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

The  need  for  adequate  consumer  lease 
disclosures  became  abundantly  ai^arent 
to  your  Banking  Committee  during  the 
cour.%  of  its  deUberations.  In  this  respect, 
one  of  the  forms  of  open-end  leases  with 
which  your  ccHnmittee  was  most  con- 
cerned involved  the  so-rcalled  net  or  fi- 
nance lease — as  defined  in  section  57(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — which 
guarantees  the  lessor  a  specified  return, 
or  guarantees  him  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  loss  of  income.  Indeed,  this  form 
of  lease  was  highlighted  in  your  com- 
mittee's report  on  HH.  8835,  and  the 
conferees  were  equally  concerned  with 
the  implications  surrounding  the  use  of 
such  a  lease. 

The  net  or  finance  lease  is  the  most 
widely  used  form  of  lease  pertaining  to 
motor  vehicles.  Under  such  a  lease,  the 
lessor — ordinarily  a  l^nk  or  automobile 
dealer— contracts  with  a  lessee  that  the 
lessee  meet  monthly  rental  payments 
which  are  designed  both  to  reimburse  the 
lessor  for  the  reduction  in  market  value 
of  his  vehicle — that  is,  depreciation — and 
to  provide  him  with  a  specified  retm^i. 
(jrenerally,  the  lessee  may  terminate  such 
a  lease  after  1  year,  with  a  rental  adjust- 
ment thereafter  designed  to  guarantee 
the  lessor  such  specified  return  or  to 
guarantee  him  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
loss  of  Income. 

At  the  termination  of  such  a  lease,  the 
vehicle  is  sold.  If  the  vehicle  is  sold  for 
less  than  its  depreciated  value,  as  orig- 
inally estimated,  the  lessee  is  responsible 
for  reimbursing  the  lessor  for  tlie  differ- 
ence between  this  value  and  the  sales 
price.  Conversely,  If  the  vAicle  Is  sold 
for  more  than  such  depreciated  value, 
the  lessee  receives  the  excess  as  a  retro- 
spective adjustment  in  rent.  Most  lessors 
offer  this  form  of  lease  because  the  lessee 
or  user  holds  possession  and  control  of 
the  leased  vehicle  and,  through  adequate 
or  inadequate  maintenance,  has  the 
power  to  enhance  or  reduce  the  value  of 
such  leased  property.  Thus,  the  rental 
adjustment  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease 
provides  an  incentive  for  the  lessee  or 
user  adequately  to  maintain  the  vehicle 
in  his  possession. 

It  is  possible  under  such  a  lease  ar- 
rangement, however,  to  set  the  periodic 
specified  rents  so  low  during  the  lease 
term  t^at  a  substantial  deficiency  is  des- 
tined to  result.  If  so,  and  the  lessee  is  not 
apprised  of  this  distinct  probablUty,  the 
lessee  will  not  be  cognizant  of  the  fuU 
extent  of  his  lease  obligations.  Accord- 
ingly, the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  in- 
stant bill  are  designed  to  aUevlate  this 
situation,  and  provide  consumers  with 
the  type  of  informaticHi  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  reasonable  and  intelligent 
decisions  prior  to  undertaking  lease 
commitments. 

Fof  the  foregoing  reasons  and  others, 
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I  support  the  conference  report  as  I  s-up- 
poried  the  actions  of  your  Bankhif  Com- 
mittee. Moreover,  I  urge  nvj*  coHeagnes 
In  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  the 
report  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  a^ireeinj  to  ti^.e 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALX. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidti-t  I  .sr^- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tea.- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prci^iclent.  I  Uok 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  r>io  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .=;o  ordered. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  .\ND  IN- 
SULATION IN  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF 
1375 

The  Senate  cotumucd  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HM.  8650'  to 
assist  low-income  persons  in  insulating 
their  homes,  to  facilitate  State  and  local 
adoption  of  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  undertake  research  and  to 
develop  energy  conservation  performance 
standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wliai 
is  the  pendmg  measure  before  the 
Senate'^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  measure  before  the  Senate  h 
H  R.  8650. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  Energy  Conservation  in  Buildings 
Act  of  1976. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  rnd  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
votes  on  this  measure:  Ken  McLean.  Carl 
Coan.  Tliomas  Brooke.  Robert  Malakoff, 
Jeremiah  Buckley,  Conway  CoUis.  John 
Steinberg.  Dan  Wall,  and  Rich  VVahla- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
international  events  have  made  us  all 
aware  of  the  Nation  s  need  to  curtail  en- 
ergy waste.  Last  month  the  Congre^^ 
enacted  the  Enei-gy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  major  legislation  designed 
to  conserve  energy  througli  oil  pricing, 
appliance  suindards,  and  State  plannin;;. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
'  H.R.  8650,  as  amended  •  would  take  an- 
other significant  step  toward  achieving 
greater  conservation  of  energy.  It  «ould 
do  this,  first,  by  authorizing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  insulate  houses  occupied  by 
law-income  families;  second,  by  faciU- 
tating  the  adoption  of  building  stand- 
ards tliroughout  the  Nation  to  insure 
that  new  buildings  will  be  energy  effi- 
i.enr.  Both  of  the^e  prot;rams  were  re- 


quested by  the  administration  in  its  en- 
ergy proposals. 

I  repeat,  this  Is.  In  effect,  an  admini- 
Istratlon  bill,  and  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration Is  absolutely  correct  in  asking  for 
this  legislation. 

THE     R£i>IDENTI.«L    INSL'i-AXlON     PauC.a.\2.I 

The  need  for  a  program  to  assist  k>w- 
iucome  families  in  mAking  their  houses 
weatlierproof  was  demonstrated  during 
liearings  held  last  year  by  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Tlie  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion reported  tliat  5  milUon  homes  oc- 
cupied by  low-income  families  in  tlie 
United  States  are  inadequatrly  insulated 
and  enertry  wasteful.  These  low-income 
families  spend  three  times  a.s  much  o: 
their  income  for  house  energy  as  do  other 
families,  and  because  many  of  them  are 
elderly  and  handicapped  and  on  fixed 
incomes,  cannot  make  even  relatively 
minor  home  improvements.  By  assisting 
in  weatherizing  tlieir  houses,  the  residen- 
tial insulation  a.ssistaiice  program  au- 
thorized under  title  I  of  the  committee 
bill  would,  according  to  FEA  estimates. 
result  in  savings  of  some  $200  million 
and  12  million  barrels  of  oil  annually. 

Tlie  residential  insulation  program 
v.ould  authorize  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration $53  million  annually  for  tlie 
years  1976.  1977,  and  1078  for  grant*  to 
States  in  order  to  assist  In  financing  res- 
idential insulation  improvements  for 
low-hicome  families.  TTie  funds  VTJUld 
be  used  chiefly  to  purcha."^e  the  neces- 
sar>-  insulation  materials;  labor  senlces 
would  be  provided  primarily  through 
volunteer  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs. 

So  tliis  is  a  very  economical  program 
inasmuch  as  the  money  would  go  for  In- 
.^ulation  materials,  wliich  are  relatively 
inexpensive,  and  the  labor  would  be  done 
largely  by  volunteers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  programs  like  this  in  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  I  understand  they  also  have 
been  found  to  be  sttcces.srul  in  Maine  and 
r>ther  places. 

To  receive  funds,  Sutes  vould  submit 
J 11  annual  application  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  Funds  would  be 
allocated  by  the  FEA  In  accordance  with 
ti:e  need  for  insulation  assistance,  as 
outliiitd  in  tlie  statute.  Priorities  in 
tunding  would,  under  certain  circum- 
.-tances,  be  given  to  locai  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  and  at  least  50  peicent  of 
the  annual  appropriation  would  be  eaj- 
marked  nationally  for  use  by  sucli  agen- 
cies. The  Governor  of  a  State  would  have 
authoriti'  to  set  aside  a  local  funding 
priority  if  he  determined  tliat  a  local 
agency  is  ineffective  or  hicks  capacity. 
The  committee  bill  would  also  autliorize 
technical  assistance  to  the  State  and 
mandate  annual  perfonnance  reports  to 
Congress. 

Title  I  of  the  committee  bill  differs 
from  title  I  of  the  House  bill  more  in 
emphasis  than  substance.  Both  bills  pro- 
vide a  role  for  community  action  agencies 
in  carrying  out  tlie  program,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  new  insulation  program 
administered  by  FEA  is  coordinated  wiUi 
the  broader  Emergency  Energj-  Conser- 
vation Services  program  administered 
by  the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion ■?v6  local  comnnmity  acion  a'.ien- 


cies  throughout  the  Nation.  The  com- 
mittee bill  goes  farther  than  the  House 
bin  In  providing  for  coordination.  By  au- 
thorizing funding  for  local  agencies  and 
joint  approval  of  the  program  regula- 
tions, the  committee  sought  to  ensure 
that  existing  capacity  and  experience  are 
used,  instead  of  simply  establishing  a 
new  buieaucracy.  The  committee  be- 
lievcs  that  strong  links  between  the  FEA 
and  the  CSA  are  requh-ed  If  the  new  in- 
sulation program  is  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  particular  needs  of  low -Income 
families,  while,  at  the  same  time,  achiev- 
ing maximum  savings  of  fuel. 

THE     BVII-OINU     rJJE^Cr     STANDARDS     PROGRAil 

The  need  for  a  nationwide  program 
uf  building  standards  to  reduce  energj- 
coi\siimpUon  in  new  dwellings  aiid  com- 
mercial buildings  was  made  evident  by 
the  administration  and  others  who  pre- 
.seiited  evidence  to  the  committee  during 
h&i  rings  and  subsequent  deliberations 
lat^t  year.  The  FEA  reported  tiiat  almost 
one -third  of  all  of  ttie  energ>'  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  used  to  heat.  cool, 
and  provide  hot  water  in  our  buildings. 
So.  this  is  a  measure,  of  com-se.  that 
deals  with  a  great  pi'oportion  cf  all  of 
our  energy  consumption. 

The  FEA  further  estimated  that  we 
could  save  at  least  30  percent  of  this 
energy  if  we  would  adopt  a  natk>nwide 
progi^.'uu  of  building  standards  to  con- 
sei-ve  energy.  The  General  Accounting 
Oil^ce  studied  the  issue  and  found  that 
a  national  program  is  needed  because 
pi-esent  building  practices  in  the  United 
States  inhibit  the  prompt  adoption  of 
energy  coru>ervation  measures. 

Aiiev  carefully  considering  tiiese  find- 
ings, the  committee  concluded  that 
energj-  consening  standards  for  new 
buildings  aie  needed,  and  that  only  by 
tlie  common  action  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  can  the  Nation 
leduce  unnecessary  consumption  of  en- 
eruy  in  our  homes  and  places  of  work. 

Title  II  of  the  committee  bill  would 
direct  tlie  Secretary  of  HUD  to  establish 
energy  conservation  standards  for  new 
residential  and  commercial  buildings, 
and  to  facilitate  State  and  local  govern- 
ment adoption  and  implementation  of 
such  standards  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  standards  would  set 
forth  minimum  performance  require- 
ments for  a  pailicular  tj"pe  of  building 
under  varjing  conditions.  These  stand- 
aids  woLdd  not — ^I  repeat,  would  not — 
.specify  particular  constiuctlou  design 
matcriiils  or  metJiods  Uiat  must  be  used, 
but  would  instead  set  an  energy  con- 
sumption target  for  a  building  and  let 
the  architect  and  builder  take  it  from 
thpie. 

Under  the  conunittee  bill.  HUD  would 
promulgate  minimum  performance 
standards  for  residential  and  commercial 
structures  witliin  36  moutlis.  What  that 
would  do  would  be  to  permit  the  £nerg>' 
Research  and  Development  Agency  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
carry  out  the  research  schedule  tiiey  have 
established  for  developing  performance 
standards,  and  wonld  also  permit  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  Government 
agencies  and  concerned  private  groups 
before  issuing  the  standards.  Following 
promulgation     of    the     standard.';,     the 
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states  and  loc^Uefi  would  bave  ttie  op- 
portunity duriag  tli«  next  12  montbt  to 
adopt  their  own  sCandaids  baaed  on'tiie 
,«in<iniini  Federal  standardw  The  bill 
would  provide  that  FederBl  Qovenime&t 
agencies  would  be  precluded  from  giving 
financial  assistance  for  new  residential 
or  commercial  construction  to  States  or 
localities  which  failed  to  do  so.  Inci- 
dentally, that  is,  I  am  sure,  going  to  be 
the  subject  of  an  amendment  which  I 
anticipate  will  be  pressed  hard  and  wUl 
get  considerable  support  in  the  Senate. 
But  it  is  very  important,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  bill  that  has  any  fence  and 
effect,  that  we  maintain  that  provision 
inthebilL 

The  sanction  would  include  Federal 
loans,  grants  and  credit  extended  by 
federally  supervised  financial  institu- 
tions. In  order  to  assist  the  States,  the 
biU  would  authorize  $5  milUon  for  grants 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  in  addition  to  aui 
thorizing  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance. 

Title  n  of  the  committee  bill  differs 
from  the  House  bill  in  basic  principle. 
The  ccMnmittee  bill  wotdd  make  energy 
standards  mandatory;  the  House  bill 
would  not.  After  weighing  the  evidence 
presented  for  mandatory  standards  by 
administration  officials  and  others,  and 
that  presented  by  spokesmen  ^o  op- 
posed, the  committee  concluded  that 
energy  standards  should  be  reauired  for 
all  new  construction  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  assure  pr(«npt  and  equttable 
implementation  of  the  program  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  to  promote 
lower  building  costs  .throusli  devel(H>- 
ment  of  a  national  maiket  for  energy 
conserving  materials  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  involved  in 
this  legislation  is  not  Federal  versus 
State  authority.  The  executives  of  both 
State  and  Federal  governments  are  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  national  program 
which  mandates  a  national  standard  to 
Insure  energy  conservation  in  new  con- 
struction. 

The  Governors  are  for  this  program, 
and  they  have  gone  on  record  for  this 
program. 

I  should  point  out,  also,  that  the  orga- 
nization of  the  State  legi^tuxes  also  has 
gone  on  record  for  this  program  and  this 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

So  the  issue  is  not  "uniformity  dictated 
by  Washington."  The  committee  bill  does 
not  require  uniformity  in  standards. 
States  may  adopt  different  standards,  so 
long  as  they  meet  the  test  of  minimum 
performance. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  Nation  is 
really  going  to  act  to  conserve  energy.  If 
we  are.  it  is  the  Banking  Committee's 
view  that  building  energy  standards, 
based  on  performance  criteria,  beeked  by 
sanctions  to  restrict  building  which  does 
not  meet  minimum  performance  in  sav- 
ing energy,  and  conducted  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  and  the  localities,  is  needed 
now. 

The  Building  Energy  Conservation 
Standards  Act  of  1976,  contained  in  title 
n  of  the  committee  bill  authorizes  such  a 
national  building  energy  standards  pro- 
gram. 


Iff.  Ftank  Zarb  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  sent  a  letter  to  me  tliis 
moiming.  In  this  letter  he  strongly  re- 
tterates   the    administration's    position 
that  the  bill  before  us  should  be  passed 
asrepOTted. 
His  letter  makes  three  points: 
He  says,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter : 
It  iB  my  belief  that  any  amendments  to 
delete  or  weaken  Section  205  of  title  n  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  In  BuUdlngs  Act— 

And  there  will  be  such  an  amendment 
before  the  Senate  within  a  couple  of 
hours. 

Any  such  amendment  "would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  Federal  efforts  to  a(diieve 
energy  conservation.  The  time  has  come," 
says  Mr.  Zarb,  "to  take  effective  action 
against  the  needless  waste  of  valuable 
energy  In  new  buildings." 

The  second  point  is  that: 

If  Section  205  Is  retained,  we  can  look 
forward  to  general  adoption  of  performance 
Btandards  for  new  construction.  New  build- 
ings will  be  constructed  in  a  more  energy 
effldent  manner.  All  homebuyers  wlU  bene- 
fit by  lower  total  housing  costs  through  re- 
dactions In  heating  and  cooling  require- 
ments. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say: 

U,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  strips 
SectlMi  aos  from  the  bill.  aU  that  wUl  be 
left  wlU  be  an  Ineffectual  resolution  urging 
State  and  local  governments  volimtarlly  to 
confierve  energy  In  new  building  construc- 
tion. Such  a  voluntary  program  would  Im- 
pede progress  toward  energy  self -efficiency, 
and  cost  the  Katlon  thousands  of  barrels  of 
high  ooet  Inserted  oil  each  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  letters  of  sup- 
port from  the  National  Governors  Ctxi- 
ference.  the  Organization  of  State  Leg- 
islators, the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  Foiestration  Industries  Associ- 
ation, the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  for  themselves  and  for  the 
Anj-dO  and  its  Building  Trades  Divi- 
sion, the  Consumers  Federation  of 
America,  the  Sierra  <nub,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  Congress  Watch, 
and  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Common 
Cause  also  expressed  its  support.  I  know 
of  no  group  concerned  about  energy  con- 
servation that  opposes  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Buildings  Act  of  1976, 
Hit.  8650,  as  amoided,  be  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Meg  Power  of 
my  staff  be  given  floor  privileges  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  8650. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  our  Nation  faces  is  not  end- 
ing. In  truth,  it  has  only  just  begim.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  must  establish  both  long- 
term  energy  resource  development  strat- 
egies and  continuing  policies  for  conserv- 
ing our  precious  basic  fuels. 

These  issues  are,  at  last,  getting  some 
long-needed  congressional  attention.  We 
enacted  Uie  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975,  which  included  auto- 
mobile efficiency  standards,  appliance 
labeling,  and  bloc  grants  for  State  con- 
servation programs.  But  these  are  initial 
steps.  A  true  national  conservation  pro- 


gram mifi^t  save  as  much  as  half  our 
eurroit  consumption.  A  report  liy  Dmis 
Hayes  of  the  WorldWatch  Inatttaite,  pro- 
duced on  contract  for  FEA,  offers  us  the 
hope  that  serious  efforts  to  save  energy 
In  transportation,  agriculture  and  build- 
ing heating  and  lighting  would  vastly 
stretch  out  the  leadtime  we  have  for 
developing  new  en«gy  sfwrces. 

The  measure  we  are  considering  today, 
H.R.  8650.  is  a  large  step  toward  a  serious 
national  commitment  to  energy  conser- 
vation in  buildings.  Buildings  use  nearly 
a  third  of  aU  the  energy  we  use.  Studies 
of  the  construction  industry  confirm  that 
between  1975  and  1985,  the  stock  of  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings  will 
increase  by  over  40  percent.  This  new 
construction  could  be  built  to  be  so 
energy  efficient  that  new  structures 
would  consume  50  to  80  percent  less 
energy  in  c&cy-to-day  c^ierations  than 
existing  buildings  now  use.  Such  large 
savings  would  diepead  on  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  advanced  energy  technologies  in 
new  ocmstruction  tc^ether  with  adequate 
insulation.  And  even  the  simple  eapedi- 
ents  of  marginally  upgrading  the  exist- 
ing designs  for  heating  and  cooling 
systems  and  adding  insulation  to  con- 
ventaonal  new  building  plans  could  save 
at  least  30  percent  of  curroit  operating 
expenses. 

But  the  private  market  has  not,  by 
itself,  generated  sufficient  incentives  for 
builders  to  add  the  front-end  costs  re- 
quired to  make  buildings  economical 
users  of  energy  in  the  long  run.  Respon- 
sible analysts,  including  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  have 
found  that  increasing  insidation  and 
energy  saving  equipment  expoiditures 
will  lead  to  savings  on  other  materials 
even  before  the  building  begtais  to  oper- 
ate. But  the  industry  is  often  conserva- 
tive, and  there  are  instiffldent  incentives 
to  innovate  designs  in  this  increasingly 
competitive  market. 

For  many  years,  the  commercial  and 
residential  building  markets  have  been 
so  structured  that  there  is  a  premium  on 
the  quickest,  least  expensive  construc- 
tion, even  when  it  entails  high  long-run 
management  costs.  And  ttie  price  few  this 
shortsighted  policy  has  been  tragically 
paid  by  low-  and  moderate-incCMne  fami- 
lies, who  since  1973  have  faced  either 
staggering  utility  bills  or  rapid  rent  in- 
creases attributable  to  fuel  bills. 

Where  residential  rents  are  controlled 
and  caimot  cover  high  energy  costs,  as 
is  the  case  in  subsidized  develoianents, 
the  result  has  been  foreclosure  and  real 
personal  tragedy.  Small  businesses,  too, 
have  buckled  to  high  operating  costs  for 
utilities  and  fuel  in  the  past  2  years.  But 
concern  for  the  first  victims  of  the  energy 
crisis  is  not  the  only  reason  for  support- 
ing this  tough  conservation  program. 
Tlie  entire  Nation  needs  these  scarce 
fuels  to  assure  our  continued  growth 
and  security. 

The  FEA  and  the  GAO  have  both  ana- 
lyzed the  effectiveness  of  using  economic 
incentives  in  contrast  to  strict  standards 
for  promoting  energy-efficioit  new  con- 
structicHi.  As  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee report  on  HJR.  8650  notes,  both 
agencies   have    recommended    congres- 
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sicmal  establishment  of  energy  perform- 
ance standards  backed  by  meaningful 
sanctions.  There  has  been  lengthy  de- 
bate in  the  Banking  Committee  over  this 
is.<up  of  Imposing  sanctions  on  State  and 
l(j>.al  governments  for  faihng  to  estab- 
lish ^tandards  at  lep.st  as  strict  as  the 
Federal  model  rode  which  will  be  pro- 
mi  ilya  ted. 

I  am  amoiig  thoic  who  share  the  mu- 
jority  view  that,  without  a  minimum 
standard,  intergovernmental  competi- 
tion for  taxable  development  will  make 
it  impossible  for  localities  to  adopt  ;i 
stiict  conservation  standard.  Furtliei - 
rao:e.  it  is  only  when  we  have  a  mas-s 
market  for  energy-  conserving  buildin.tj 
materials  and  components  that  we  can 
minimize  additional  new  constzuction 
costs.  In  any  case,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  minimum  performance  standard-; 
HUD  will  set  up  v,  ill  allow  a  high  degree 
of  f.exibility  for  governments  adopting; 
\anous  methods  of  implementing  gen- 
eral energj-  efficiency  goals.  In  addition. 
I  strongly  supported  the  addition  ot 
tougl>  sanctions  to  the  House  version  :A 
this  legislation  because  I  beliei  e  there  is 
an  overwhelming  Federal  interest  in  :hi'; 
ma.ior  step  toward  a  national  cner;n-' 
conservation  policy.  VeiT  few  issues  ha^.c 
such  important  implications  for  ou: 
long-run  nationa;  security  a.s  effective 
energy  use. 

Of  course.  H.R.  SooO  is  not  confined  t  > 
c.-^tablLshm.ent  of  standards  for  new  com- 
struction.  There  is  a  realistic  program 
for  achieving  enei-gy  consenation  in 
some  existing  residential  buildings, 
whu !i  would  not  be  improved  othei-wise. 
The  legislation  provides  a  substanti;il 
boo.-t  to  the  smal!  Community  Service^ 
Agency  residential  energy  conservati-;n 
prograiTis.  which  affect  existing  ;.trut- 
ture.-.  To  date,  the  CS.\-n.in  emertjenf  .v 
ener^T.-  conservation  service  program  ha- 
used  a  variety  of  tools  to  a.^sLst  low-in- 
come household.s  which  face  rontinuinc; 
financial  crises  tliat  are  made  woi'-e  by 
their  utility  bills.  A  veiw  successful  part 
of  this  effort  has  been  the  small  weather  - 
ization  aSvSistance  program,  which  lias  so 
far  committed  $23.8  million  to  instilHip 
ti-.e  homes  of  low -income  families 

Tiie  Residential  Insulation  A.ssistunce 
Art.  which  is  title  I  of  H.R.  8650.  creates 
a  broad-based  program  of  assistance  to 
States  to  buy  insulation  materia!.>  and 
Ijrovide  flexible,  although  limited,  fi- 
nancing for  installation  and  other  pr>>- 
cr.uii-related  expenses  it  will  be  tit-d 
pnrtlv  to  the  CSA  effort.':,  in  that  tlie  Di- 
rector of  CSA  v^ill  hell)  establish  the  cmi- 
servaiion  .statidards,  and  al.'^o  in  that  at 
len.^t  half  the  funds  will  be  channeled 
by  the  Governors  through  comm-nut.- 
action  asenoies  However,  the  proyrarr. 
m  H.R.  8650  is  a  direct,  specific  v  ay  of 
pro.  iding  the  basic  materials  needed  to 
meet  tiie  major  residential  con.servatim; 
problem,  poctr  ir.Milation.  It  is  not  a 
varied  program  cf  emergency  assistance 
related  to  ener^v  ;>peds  a.s  is  the  existin;.; 
CS.A  program. 

A  realistic  pmgrani  directed  to  lo'.\ - 
income  households  is  long  overdue.  One- 
quarter  of  badly  insulated  homes  are 
owtied  by  the  poor,  and  these  are  in 
many  cJL>es  the  mo>t  dilapidated  of  our 
build  in.gs. 


The  poor  have  been  ijarticularly  hard 
hit  by  rising  fuel  prices.  They  spend 
about  11  percent  of  their  income  on  en- 
ergy used  Jn  the  home,  \ihlle  middle- 
income  citizens  spend  only  4  percent.  For 
eneryy.  as  for  many  otlicr  purchase*.  ih° 
poor  pay  more. 

Space  heating,  a  basic  enrrgA  reed,  is 
responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the 
reiidcutial  energy  exjienditures  ol  poor 
.h<;u.-c-l:old.s.  Tliis  i>  lursely  becau.'^c  low- 
income  households  are  less  likely  to  own 
mnicr  appliances  such  as  an  air-condl- 
tioner,  separate  food  tree/.er.  dish- 
v.asiitr  clothes  v,a.siier.  o;  f  loLhes  dr>'e.'v 
And  it  is  in  space  heaiut;  Jiat  signtfl- 
cdut  ei'.ersy  conservation  can  be  realized 
by  i:isi;latint; 

Although  I  ha\e  per.-onullj  worked 
!i;<rd  m  my  c:ipacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Sen;ite  Appropriations  Committee  t) 
prcide  funds  for  emer^;ency  assistance 
to  tlic  poor,  the  aid  we  lia\e  provided 
has.  quite  frankly,  barely  made  a  doit 
on  the  overall  problem  H  R.  8650  would 
provide  S55  million  for  each  of  the  next 
3  years,  by  which  time  as  many  as  30 
percent  of  low-inccme  residences  could 
be  upt^raded.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
this  expenditure  Ls  remarkably  good.  By 
1980.  low -income  persons  would  be  sav- 
•Av:  $21)0  million  per  year.  Thus  L^,  of 
course,  not  only  a  Eain  for  familie*.  who 
simply  cannot  afford  their  er.vrR-  bills, 
but  it  is  also  a  great  help  to  our  effoi'ts 
to  attain  national  energy  independence. 
Tlie  United  States  can  save  as  much  as 
12  million  barrels  of  oil  each  year  after 
the  insulation  purchased  under  Uie  pro- 
vis:cr.=;  of  th's  legislation  i.-^  irustalled. 

Ml'.  Piesident.  as  the  distineTiished 
liiairman  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affair.  Committee  has  said,  this 
i.s  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im]x)rtant 
energy  bills  to  come  before  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States.  It  is  backed  by  the 
President,  a'ld  his  admhiLstration  rep- 
resented by  FEA  and  HUD.  There  are 
strong  argum.cnts  to  be  made  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  for  which  the 
people  of  tills  cotmtry  have  so  long  been 
vaitin??  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  such 
realistic  conservation  initiatives  are  long 
overdue  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact 
H.R,  8650  and  to  resist  any  weakening  or 
crippling  amendments  that  may  be  of- 
fered to  this  important  legislation. 

II  R,   RB.IO:    TITt  f    I 

-Mr  CR.-VNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  a.-  liie 
autiior  and  principal  spon.sor  of  the  Rec^i- 
dential  IiiMilation  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 
title  I  ol  tlie  Energy  Coii.^ervation  and 
Insulation  in  Buildings  Act  of  1975,  as 
reported  Ironi  the  Conmiillce  on  Bank- 
ing. Housin;;  and  Urban  Affuus.  I  be- 
lie; e  it  is  im.portant  to  enunciate  clearly 
ovs  intent  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
iiri>g:;<m  authori.:;ed  by  this  title, 

Mr.  President,  I  will  begin  by  e.xplain- 
iiig  -.vhy  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title  is  vitally  needed.  Second.  I  will  sum- 
marize the  operation  and  achievements 
of  the  emergency  energy  conseiwation 
services  program,  now  carried  out  by  the 
Com.munity  Services  .\dministration — 
CSA — which  the  program  created  by  this 
title  is  designed  to  supplement.  Finally, 
I  will  outline  the  supplemental  program 
provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  committee 
bill. 


Mr.  President,  title  1  of  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee  ts  designed 
to  alle'.iate  the  Impact  of  high  energy 
costs  mx)n  the  poor  as  well  as  to  reduce 
our  Nation's  consumption  of  energy-pro- 
ducing substances.  According  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energj-  Administration — FEA — 23 
percent  of  America's  energy  consumption 
is  accounted  for  by  residential  buildings. 
Primarily,  these  buildings  utilize  fuel  for 
space  heating  and  cooling.  FEA  has  esti- 
mated that  between  20  to  40  percent  of 
this  energy  usage  is  the  result  of  inade- 
quate insulation  in  a  minimum  of  18  mil- 
lion of  the  Nation's  47  m.Ulion  single- 
family  units.  PE.^  has  also  estimated 
Uiat  5  million  of  these  18  million  homes 
are  occupied  by  low -income  persons,  and 
that  these  low-Income  households  spend 
almost  three  times  as  much  of  their  in- 
come as  otlier  households  for  energ:.-  in 
the  ho.me.  .Although  there  also  are  an 
estimated  13  million  multiple  but  less 
than  fi\e  lainily  dwelling  units.  FEA  h?».s 
not  been  able  to  produce  energy -ccn- 
sumntion  data  for  sucli  imits. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  inadequately  in- 
sulated low-income  dwelUngs  unneces- 
sarily deplete  our  Nation's  energj-  re- 
sources, increase  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  energy  sources,  and  lessen  se- 
verely the  ability  of  loM-income  persons 
to  maintain  minimum  living  conditions 
neces.sary  to  maintain  a  healthful  en- 
vironment. 

One  approacli  that  Congress  is  con- 
sidering to  deal  ■with  the  problem  of  in- 
adequately insulated  dwellmgs  is  a  tax 
credit  to  encourage  homeownei-s  to  retro- 
fit their  homes  by  InstaUing  additional 
insulation,  storm  windows,  et  cetera. 
Since  most  households  with  incomes  near 
or  below  the  poverty  luie  pay  little  or  no 
Federal  income  tax,  a  tax  credit  wonld 
not  be  helpful  to  them. 

Consequently,  In  reporting  title  I  of  tliis 
bUl.  the  committee  has  acted  to  address 
directly  the  residential  energy  needs  of 
the  poor.  In  doing  so.  the  committee  lias 
built  upon  tlie  existing  framework  pio- 
\-ided  by  the  emergencj  energy  conserva- 
tion ser\ices— EECS — program  carried 
out  under  section  222'  a  >  i  12  >  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964— EOA— 
as  added  by  the  Community  Services  Act 
of  1974.  Although  this  title  is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  continuation  of  the 
EECS  weatherization  program  is  funda- 
mental to  dealinr;  with  the  energy- 
related  problems  of  tlie  poor,  it  is  also 
based  upon  the  conclusion  that  a  supple- 
mental prosram  focusing  solely  on  resi- 
dential insulation  is  also  necessary-.  Thus. 
under  the  supplemental  program  author- 
ized in  the  committee  bill,  additional 
funds  would  be  pro\ided  solely  for  resi- 
dential insulation  assistance  for  low- 
income  persons,  and  the  delivery  system 
for  this  a,ssistance  would  be  built  on  the 
programs,  expertise,  and  outreach  capac- 
ity ah-eady  m  the  field.  The  basic  funding 
allocation  decisions  w  ould  be  left  to  each 
State,  taking  into  account  the  location  of 
needy  low -income  persons.  But  in  order 
to  insure  that  eflfective  programs  iww  in 
place  remain  the  fundamental  drflverj- 
mechanism  for  residential  insulation 
services,  the  committee  bill  i-equires  that 
if  fimds  are  allocated  to  a  geographical 
area  served  by  a  Tveatheri/ation  program 
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carried  out  by  a  community  acttoa 
agency  under  EOA  sectloa  SSaCsXll), 
those  funds  must  generally  be  aOoeated 
to  that  ccKnmonliy  actka  agaicr.  Addi- 
tionally. 50  percent  of  the  total  sums  ap- 
propriated must  be  allocated  natlon- 
wide.  not  indiridually  In  each  State— by 
the  States  to  community  action  agencies. 

THE  rxISTlNG  ENXKCT  CONSERVATION  8EKV1CSS 
PBOCRAM  rOR  THt  POOK 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the  committee 
bill  is  designed  to  supplement  the  pro- 
gram now  carried-out  by  CSA.  Thus,  I 
would  like  to  describe  that  program  in 
some  detail. 

STATUTORT  Al'THORITY  AND  PBOCSAM  SCOPr 

Section  222(a>  (12)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as  amended  by 
the  Community  Services  Act  of  1974,  au- 
thorizes the  CSA  to  carry-out — 

A  program  to  be  kuown  as  Emergency  En- 
ergy Conservation  Services  to  enable  low- 
nicome  Individuals  and  families,  including 
the  elderly  and  the  near  poor,  to  participate 
lu  energy  conservation  programs  designed  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  the  high  cost  of  energy 
OM  such  individuals  and  families  and  to  re- 
duce Individual  and  family  energy  consump- 
tion. 

Tiie  primary  tlirust  of  this  prc^-am  Is 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  high  cost  of 
fuel  on  poor  people  and  to  conserve  en- 
ergj', particularly  through  programs  to 
increase  the  thermal  efBciency  of  their 
dwellings.  In  addition,  the  program  au- 
thorizes other  forms  of  assistance  to  meet 
continuing  human  needs  in  emergency 
cases  through  programs  providing  for 
such  assistance  as  crisis  Intervention  to 
restore  utility  senice  or  prevent  cutoffs, 
and  the  delivery  of  fuel  In  emergency 
situations. 

Eligible  participants  in  tliis  program 
are  low-income  individuals  and  families, 
including  the  elderly  and  near-poor.  For 
this  program,  the  near-poor  are  those 
persons  whose,  and  whose  family's  in- 
comes are  between  100  and  125  percent 
of  tlie  poverty  thresholds  as  established 
in  CSA's  current  poverty  guidelines. 
.  Programs  activities  eligible  for  EECS 
funding  include: 

Weatherization:  This  m^ns  making 
liome  repairs  and  retrofitting  dwellings  to 
minimize  heat  loss  and  improve  thermal 
efficiency.  Components  of  a  weatheriza- 
tion program  may  include:  first,  repairing 
of  broken  windows,  patching  of  roofs  and 
walls,  and  caulking  of  craclcs  and  joints 
to  reduce  or  prevent  infiltration:  second. 
insulating  of  attic,  floors,  and  walls, 
weatherstrippiug  of  doors  and  windows, 
and  foundation  b.^ diking;  and  Uiird,  re- 
i'iiring  or  replacing  heating  sources. 

Emergency  assisuiiice;  This  means  in- 
tervention to  prevent  hardship  or  danger 
to  health  due  to  utility  shut-off  or  lack 
of  fuel.  Emergency  assistance  may  in- 
clude grants,  loans,  or  paj-ment  guaran- 
tees: mediation  with  utility  companies  or 
fuel  suppliers;  financial  counseling;  and 
provision  of  emergency  fuel  sujjplies, 
varm  clothing,  and  blankets. 

Other  program  activities:  Tliese  mis- 
cellaneous activities  include  consumer 
infonnation  and  legal  assistance,  assess- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources, 
transportation  programs,  and  progi'am 
support,  including  technical  asti.'jtance 
cxxtT  — -inc-  r.irt  5 


and  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

ruwomo  HmoBT 

"hix.  President,  from  1973  through  June 
of  1975  CAA's  used  $31  millkm  In  local 
initiative  funds— that  Is,  discretionary 
funds  diverted  from  other  programs — for 
eoawy  conservation  programs  of  the  type 
antboriaed  by  subsection  222(a>(12)  in 
1974.  Subsequently,  specific  appr(H>ria- 
tions  have  been  made  for  the  EECS  pro- 
gram: $16.5  million  was  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  and  $16.5  million  was 
authorized  to  be  expended  this  fiscal  year 
in  the  fiscal  year  1976  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation 
was  increased  to  $27.5  million  by  the  en- 
actment, over  the  President's  veto,  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Act  (HJl.  8069) . 

In  addition,  CSA  is  receiving  $64.5  mil- 
lion from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
imder  title  X — job  opportimitles  pro- 
gram—added to  the  Public  Works  and 
iBconomlc  Development  Act  of  1965  by  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Act  of  1974 — of  which 
$17.5  million  will  be  allocated  for  energy- 
related  manpower  needs,  almost  all  to 
pay  for  labor  in  the  EECS  program. 

PKOCaiAH    ACHIEVEMKKTS 

Mr.  President,  figures  are  not  yet 
available  regarding  the  utilization  and 
intact  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976 
fimds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
EECS  program  since  June  of  1975.  OMB 
has  recently  approved  CSA's  data  col- 
lection form  for  this  program. 

However,  the  following  estimates — In 
part  based  on  the  figures  from  Project 
Fuel,  the  Maine  weatherization  pro- 
gram, using  a  cost  for  heating  fuel  at 
$0.35  per  gallon — have  been  compiled  re- 
garding the  impact  of  the  $31  million  in 
local  initiative  funds  utilized  by  CAA's 
for  energy  conservation  purposes  from 
1973  through  June  of  1975: 

First.  100,00  low-Income  homes  have 
been  instilated; 

Second,  300,000  lov.--inco!ne  persons 
have  been  serv-ed: 

Third,  864,000  additional  low-income 
persons  have  been  served  by  noninsula- 
tion.  energy-related  services; 

Fourth,  a  minimum  of  45  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel  have  been  conserved;  and 

Fifth,  a  minimtmi  of  $15  mfflion  in 
fuel-related  costs  have  been  saved. 
PBOCRAM  rov-rR\GE 

The  existing  EECS  program  extends 
to  all  50  States  with  704  of  the  Nations 
833  CAA's  carrying  out  EECS  programs. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  Nations  poor  arc 
in  areas  served  l:y  ?.  C3A  222 '  a '  '  12  >  pro- 
gram. 

CAA's  iia^e  expended  some  60  percent 
of  the  first  $31  million  diverted  to 
energy-related  services  on  weatheriza- 
tion programs,  almost  all  of  which  waa 
used  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  The 
remaining  $12  million  has  been  spent 
by  CAA's  for  other  senices — mainly 
emergency  assistance — nor.-  authorized 
imder  section  222(a)  (12). 

The  simi  of  $29  million  of  the  $33  mil- 
lion appropriated  and  obligated  since 
June  of  1975  for  section  222(a>il2'  ha<: 
been  allocated  through  CS.\".:  regicnal 
oflire.s  tu  St.^-te.=  ;uid  f"\\V,  .md  "c^tv.ecn 


75  and  M  percent  of  this  $29  million ! 
been  used  for  weatherization  . 
The  balance  of  the  $29  mflUon  has 
used  for  emergency  programs  of  crisis 
intervention.  Of  the  remaining  $4  mil- 
lion, $1  million  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Office  of  native  American  programs  for 
weatherization  programs  for  native 
Americans;  $1  million  for  migrant  or 
seasonal  farm  workers  programs;  and 
$2.5  million  for  research,  development, 
»nd  technical  assistaiK^. 

ST  M  MART   or  TITLE  I,  WC8IDEITTIAI.  IlfSXJUlTION 
ASSISTANCE     FOB    LOW-DTCOMK    FBtSOKS 

Mr.  President,  this  title  Is  designed  to 
speak  to  the  need  for  residential  Insula- 
tion assistance  for  low-income  persons, 
l»rticularlj'  elderly  and  handlcaK>ed 
persons.  It  would  authorize  the  PEA  to 
make  grants,  in  amounts  which  total  up 
to  $55  million  a  year  for  3  years,  to  the 
States  to  finance  residential  insulation 
projects — ^using  fimds  generally  for  the 
purchase  of  insulation  materials — for 
low-Income  persons,  those  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  level,  as  determined 
on  a  local  basis.  The  FEA  estimates. 
based  on  figures  from  the  Project  Fuel 
program  carried  out  by  CSA,  that  at  the 
completion  of  3  years  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  bin  may  save 
the  equivalent  of  38,325.000  barrels  of 
petroleum  and  result  in  a  savings  in  fuel 
bills  to  low-income  households  of  $200 
million  annually  at  today's  prices.  No 
firmer  estimate  can  be  made  because 
the  subsequent  CSA  experience  shows 
that  the  average — $100  to  $125  per  unit — 
unit  cost  in  Project  Fuel  has  not  been 
sustained  and  average  costs  win  be 
higher.  Insulation  materials — designed 
to  improve  energy  conservation — ^include, 
but  are  not  Imlted  to,  such  things  as  floor 
and  ceiling  insulation,  storm  windows, 
and  caulking  and  weatherstripping,  as 
well  as  materials  to  stop  infiltration,  but 
do  not  Include  mechanical  equipment  in 
excess  of  $50  per  dwelling  unit. 

FINANCIAI.    ASSISTAKCS 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Administrator  of 
the  FEA  would  lie  authorized  by  this 
title  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  to  serve  native  Americans  for  use 
in  accordance  with  estimates  of  State 
funding  needs  developed  by  each  State 
in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
In  tlie  program  regiilations.  In  di-afting 
this  l^islation,.  we  have  not  setUed  on 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  within  the 
Depai-tment  of  the  Interior  as  the  ad- 
minLstering  agency  for  native-American 
residential  insulation  programs.  Cei- 
tainly.  HEW  and  CSA  should  be  cc::- 
sider^'d  fcr  these  purposes  as  well 

REGULATIONS 

Mr.  President,  financal  assistance  to 
the  States  is  to  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance witli  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  PEA,  with  the  concui-- 
rence  of  the  Director  of  CSA.  Regula- 
tions are  to  include  provisions  that: 

First.  Pi-escribe  standards  of  insula- 
tion and  the  combination  of  techniques, 
approved  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards — ^NBS — necessai-y  to  achieve 
a  balance  between  a  healthy  environ- 
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ment  and  maximum  energy  conserva- 
tion; and 

SecoiKL  Assure  that  benefits  In  leaaed 
dwellings  accrue  primarily  to  low-income 
tenants,  rather  than  to  landlords.  In 
this  regard,  the  bill  was  drafted  with  the 
expectation  that  the  States,  in  imple- 
menting this  program,  will  discourage 
local  governments  from  increasing  prop- 
erty tax  assessments  because  of  resi- 
dential insulation  improvements  made 
pursuant  either  to  tliis  title  or  EOA  sec- 
tion 222(a)  il2),  a  point  also  stressed  in 
the  House  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  a  concurrent  role  in 
prescribing  insulation  standards  has  been 
assigned  to  NBS  in  light  of  its  close  in- 
volvement with  CSA  and  FEA  energy- 
related  activities  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  Bureau's  work  in  this  field  is 
highly  regarded,  and  is  to  be  continued 
imder  the  committee  bill. 

In  drafting  title  I,  we  noted  that  the 
administration's  bill  generally  adopted 
by  the  House  assumes  and  an  average 
per  dwelling  unit  Insulation  cost  of  $100 
to  $125.  However,  based  on  its  experience 
in  conducting  weatherization  programs 
across  the  counti-y  over  the  past  3  years, 
CSA  has  foimd  that  per  dwelling  unit 
expenditures  must  be  expected  to  be  as 
high  as  $350  In  the  colder  climates,  and 
$250  In  the  wanner  climates,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  substantial  problems  of 
infiltration  which  CSA's  experience  has 
shown  to  be  characteristic  of  low-income 
residences.  CSA's  per  unit  outlays  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  recent  NBS  stud- 
ies of  the  most  cost-effective,  energy  con- 
serving technologies  and  techniques. 
Thus,  we  anticipate  a  higher  cost  per 
dwelling  than  does  the  administration 
but  also,  under  the  committee  bill,  the 
energy  savings  per  unit  will  be  greater. 
as  will  the  resulting  savings  in  fuel  bills 
to  low-income  residences. 

COMMXTNITT    SERVICES    ADMTNISTFATTON  ' 
COMMtTNITY    ACTTOW    AGENCY    ROLE 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
this  title  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
programs,  expertise  and  outreach  capac- 
i^  already  in  the  field,  while  leaving 
the  funding  allocation  decisions  to  each 
State,  based  on  the  location  of  needy 
low-Income  persons.  Thus,  the  provL^^ions 
of  this  title  insure  utilization  of  the  CVA 
weatiierization  delivery  system  in  the 
following  ways : 

First.  The  insulation  st^indards  mu.->t 
be  approved  by  CSA  and  NBS,  and  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  the  agency  with  the 
greatest  expertise  in  health  matters  and 
in  providing  services  to  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons; 

Second.  Funds  which  the  State  allo- 
cates to  areas  now  served  by  CSA 
weatherization  programs  will  have  to  be 
channeled  through  the  CAA  carrying  out 
that  program,  unle.ss  the  Governor  finds 
that  the  program  is  ineffective  in  m.eet- 
ing  the  purpose  of  this  title  or  is  clearly 
not  of  sufBcient  size,  and  cannot  in  a 
timely  fashion  develop  the  capacity,  to 
support  the  scope  of  the  project  to  be 
carried  out  in  that  area: 

Third.  On  a  nationwide  basis  at  least 
50  percent  of  each  total  annual  appro- 
priation must  be  allocated  through  CA\ 
weatherization  programs; 


Fouith.  If  a  State  falls  to  apply  for 
funds  within  a  designated  time,  or  if  Its 
application  is  rejected  after  notice  and 
hearing,  CAA's  in  that  State  can  obtain 
direct  funding  from  FEA; 

Fifth.  The  State  must  distribute  its 
funds  through  a  State  agency  which  Is 
sensitive — itself  or  througli  a  representa- 
tive policy  advisory  council — to  the  needs, 
including  energy-related  needs,  of  poor 
persons;  and 

Sixth.  The  administration  may,  if  it 
wishes,  carry  out  tlie  residential  insula- 
tion program  totally  through  the  CS.A. 
weatherization  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  the  importance 
of  the  concurrent  role  of  the  CSA  Direc- 
tor witli  respect  to  the  programs  regula- 
tions prepared  by  FEA.  The  rationale  for 
requiiin!:^  CSA  concurrence  is  as  follows: 

First.  CSA  has  for  3  years  been  run- 
uiiig  a  weatherization  program  of  the 
scope  proposed  by  this  title.  It  has  devel- 
oped standards  and  guidelines — based  on 
thp  work  done  by  the  NBS — and  has  pub- 
ILshetl  and  widely  di.sseminated  those 
guidelines.  It  lias  already  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reevaluate  and  revise  those 
guidelines,  based  on  day-to-day  experi- 
ence in  administering  a  weatherization 
jnogram  lor  low-income  persons. 

Second.  The  statutory  purpose  of  the 
program  is  a  dual  one — both  to  achieve 
a  safe  and  healthful  living  environment 
for  the  low-income  persons  served  by  it 
as  well  as  to  aid  in  national  efforts  to 
conc^crve  eiiergy.  CSA  has  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  totaUty  of  the  needs 
of  poor  persons.  That  is  its  sole  mission. 
The  committee  believes  that  awareness  of, 
and  re.'iponsiveness  to,  the  related  prob- 
lems encoimtered  by  poor  persons  is  a 
critical  aspect  of  this  program.  For  ex- 
ample, the  home  of  an  elderly  person 
with  a  health  problem,  such  as  arthritis, 
may  well  have  to  be  warmer  than  that 
of  a  younger,  healthier  person.  CSA's 
regulations  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
meet  these  special  circumstances. 

Third.  Since  this  is  a  supplemental 
program  to  an  already  functioning  $64 
million  program — the  total  of  the  $31 
million  in  local  initiative  funds  used  from 
1973  to  1975,  and  the  $33  million  appro- 
priated specifically  for  section  222(a) 
'  12  >  since  June  of  19.75 — it  should  be 
well-coordinated  with  the  existing  pro- 
gram. CSA's  concurrence  in  tlie  regula- 
tions should  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  effort  by  the  two  lead  agencies. 

Fourth.  CSA's  concurrent  role  will  en- 
hnr.ce  the  credibility  and  effectiveness 
of  the  new  supplementary  program  with 
poverty  and  minority  groups. 

Fifth.  The  regulations  must  be  issued 
within  45  days  after  enactment,  so  the 
requirement  for  CSA  concurrence  will 
not  cause  delays  in  the  issuance  of  the 
regulations. 

Sixth.  Concurrence  in  regulations  is 
particularly  appropriate,  when  the  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  by  one  agency 
seeks  to  benefit  a  particular  constituency 
group  generally  served  by  another 
agency.  This  is  exactly  the  .situation  here. 
A  parallel  situation  is  the  veterans'  cost- 
of -instruction  program  rim  by  the  OfiQce 
of  Education  in  the  Departinent  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by  mak- 


ing grants  to  colleges  to  establish  vet- 
erans affairs  ofSces.  The  regulations  for 
tliat  program,  by  law,  must  be  Jointly 
prescribed  by  HEW  and  the  VA,  although 
HEW  administers  the  program.  Thus, 
Just  as  the  VA  Jointly  issues  regulations 
for  a  program  directly  affecting  veterans, 
but  administered  by  HEW,  in  the  same 
way  CSA  should  concur  in  the  regula- 
tions for  a  program  administered  by 
FE4,  to  serve  CSA's  constituency — low- 
income  people.  In  addition,  in  the  energy 
and  environmental  field  there  are  nu- 
merous laws  and  regulations  providing 
for  concurrent  action  or  veto  by  one 
agency  over  another  agency's  action. 

As  directed  in  the  committee  report, 
the  committee  placed  real  importance  on 
CSA's  concurrence  and  this  expects  the 
CSA  Director  to  exercise  Judgment  on 
the  regulations  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  possible  consistency  between  the 
new  program  and  the  existing  program 
carried  out  by  CSA. 

APPLICATION    FOR    FUNDING 

M.-.  President,  each  application  for 
funds  must,  first,  be  made  through  a 
State  agency  designated  by  the  Gtovernor 
to  administer  the  program  and  to  make 
funding  allocations  to  nonprofit  entities 
within  that  State.  The  agency  desig- 
nated— or  a  qualified  and  representative 
advisory  council  established  by  it — must 
have  special  qualifications  with  regard 
to  solving  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
be  broadly  representative  of  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  providing  such  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  The  application  also 
must  be  set  forth  plans  and  procedures 
to  secure  the  maximum  feasible  services 
both  of  workers  and  trainees  under  the 
Comprehensive  Education  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  as  well  as  of  volimteers. 

ALLOCATION    OF  FUNDS  WITHIN   THT   STATES 

The  Administrator  must  insure  that 
funds  are  allocated  within  the  States  in 
a  manner  which : 

First.  Gives  due  consideration  to  the 
need  for  these  projects  in  various  parts 
of  the  State ;  and 

Second.  Allocates  funds  for  carrying 
out  residential  insulation  projects  under 
this  title  in  the  geographical  area  served 
by  a  section  222(a)  (12)  weatherization 
program,  to  that  program;  and  gives  a 
priority  In  the  allocation  of  fimds  for 
carrying  out  such  projects  under  this 
title  to  the  CAA  in  those  portions  of  the 
geographical  area  served  by  it  which  are 
not  presently  served  by  the  weatheriza- 
tion program  it  is  carrying  out. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
lias  sought  by  these  provisions  to  Insure 
that  Federal  moneys  are  utilized  as  cost- 
effectively  as  possible — that  new  weath- 
erization progi-ams,  utilizing  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  title,  supplement 
and  do  not  supplant  existing,  effective 
programs.  To  further  this  process  the 
committee  bill  requires  that  FEA  Insure 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
sums  appropriated  will  be  allocated  by 
States — nationwide,  not  individually  in 
each  State — to  CAA's.  especially  those 
carrying  out  EOA  section  222fa)(12) 
programs.  If  the  program  is  adminis- 
tered as  a  truly  supplemental  program 
this  mandate  should  be  readily  achieved, 
since  80  percent  of  the  cotmti-y's  poverty 
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population  resides  h\  areas  now  being 
served  by  such  a  222(a)(12)  program. 
Otherwise,  the  committeee  believes  there 
would  be  a  most  counterproductive  and 
duplicative  utilization  of  scarce  Federal 
tax  moneys. 

Trrn.Tz.\TloN  of  funds 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  in  title  I 
f;overning  the  utilization  of  program 
lands  require  some  interpretation,  and  I 
T  ould  like  to  explain  them  at  this  time. 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
in  anv  one  grant,  averaged  on  a  statewide 
basis  "where  fimding  is  through  the  State, 
niay  be  used  for  administrative  purposes, 
vhich  includes  program  planning,  di- 
rection, and  evaluation  activWes  as  well 
as  State  or  local  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities. As  to  the  remaining  90  percent 
of  grant  funds — the  so-called  program 
funds— the  bill  requires  that  they  shall 
be  used,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
solely  for  the  purchase — including  in- 
stallation tools  and  the  delivery  of  ma- 
teiials — of  insulation  materials. 

However  much  we  might  have  wished 
that  all  of  these  program  funds  should 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
and  that  all  labor  should  be  provided  by 
the  low-income  residents,  volimteers,  and 
CETA-fmided  workers,  it  did  not  seem 
pas.<;ible  or  prudent  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish an  absolute  proliibitlon  or  ceiling 
on  expenditures  for  Installation  labor 
to  be  apphcable  to  every  project  through- 
out the  countiy.  Rather,  we  expect  that 
the  program  regulations  will  implement 
the  strong  congressional  preference 
here— reinforced  by  the  application  re- 
quirement in  section  106(c)  (2)  regard- 
ing plans  for  use  of  volunteers  and  CETA 
workers — by  establishing  guidelines  con- 
taining procedures  whereby  either  FEA, 
or  perhaps  the  Stave  administeiing 
agency,  would  consider  and  make  appro- 
priate exceptions  to  such  guidelines 
based  on  demonstrations  of  particular 
local  needs  and  circumstances  insofar  as 
the  availability  of  labor  is  concerned. 

KVALUATION  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President,  the  Administrator  of 
FEA  and  the  Director  of  CSA— utilizing 
r.ot  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated — must,  under  the 
committee  bill,  either  jointly  or  Individ- 
uaUy.  monitor,  evaluate,  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  projects  carried 
out  under  tlils  title.  In  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  any  such  project,  they 
may  do  so  either  directlj'  or  through  per- 
swJiN  and  entities  with  a  demonstrated 
cap.icity  in  developing  and  implement- 
ins  appropriate  tecimology  for  enlianc- 
n;y  the  effectivene.-^s  of  the  provision  of 
lesideiitial  insulation  assistance  to  the 
tlw  filing  of  low-income  persons — for  ex- 
inni-le  the  Center  for  Appropriate  Tech- 
!  o:^>°:-  now  funded  by  CSA.  in  Montana. 

ADMINrSTP.ATIVr    VKOCEDTIRES 

Di.;e  process  piocedui'es  are  specified 
111  counection  witli  funding  of  appllca- 
in.ii.>  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

V'.THORIZATION'   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  title  would  author- 
ue  tiie  appropriation  of  $55  million  each 
lor  rt.scal  years  1976,  1977.  and  1978. 

CONCLrSION 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  liave  devel- 
oped a  workab'.e.  balanced  piece  of  legis- 
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lation  in  title  I  of  the  reported  Wll.  This 
result  was  only  possible  because  of  tiie 
strong  iifiping  hand  and  constmctiTe 
contrlbutlozis  in  committee  of  my  good 
friend  frwn  New  JH^y  (Mr.  Williams^ 
under  whose  chairmanship  I  serve  on 
the  Ijabor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. We  were  also  most  fortunate  to  have 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre'*,  who 
assisted  us  in  committee,  as  well  as  of 
two  other  of  our  fellow  Labor  Committee 
members,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway^  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford^  .  Per- 
haps the  major  force  and  most  staunch 
supporter  throughout  has  been  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield^  ,  a  great 
chanu?ion  of  tiie  energy  needs  of  low- 
income  persons  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  CSA's  efforts  in  this  field.  Also  joining 
with  us  was  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Glenn  > . 

Pinallj',  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port, cooperation,  and  understanding  of 
the  full  committee  chairman  (Mr.  Pkox- 
icisE)  and  the  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Sparkman>  ,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Btj(X>ke),  who  at  all 
times  were  most  fair  E.nd  courteous 
toward  our  proposal  and  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  by  any  means 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation,  Few  I  know 
of  are.  But  it  represents  our  best  efforts 
to  reach  a  compromise  l)etv.'een  the  bill 
we  first  proposed,  which  would  have  run 
the  program  through  CSA,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's FEA-oriented  approach. 
Titie  I  of  the  committee  bill  is  the  result 
of  lengthy  and  numerous  discussions  and 
meetings  with  various  FEA  representa- 
tives, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  substan- 
tial accommodations  we  have  made  to 
their  views  has  removed  any  major  ob- 
stacles to  securinlr  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation before  tte. 

Finally,  I  want  to  no$e  the  fine  staff 
support  performed  by  Bob  Malakoff ,  Carl 
Coan,  Ken  McLean,  and  Jerry  Buckley 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  Conway 
Collis  on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  tlie 
committee  bill  which  I  believe  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  dor 
national  energy  conseiTation  needs  and 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to  low- 
income  persons  in  coping  with  energy 
shortages  and  high  costs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsnimons  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order  for  5  minutes  on  the  matter 
of  the  death  of  our  late  and  lamented 
colleague,  Wright  Patman. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
WRIGHT  PATMAN,  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tlie 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Hou.'^e  on  Houce  Resolu- 
tion 1080. 

UESSAOE    FROM    THE    HOfSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou-'^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives delivered  by  Mr.  Beny.  oi^e 


of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  t*»e  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman.  »  RepreaentaUTe 
from  the  State  of  Texas  and  beloved  Dean 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  80  Mem- 
bers Of  the  Hou.se  with  such  Meml>ers  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  fvmeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorlBBd  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  b«  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
ajid  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolred,  That  the  Cleric  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit   a   copy    thereof   to   the   family   of    the 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
.■^pect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  resolution  at  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

■nie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wlUi 
profound  sorrow  the  anouncement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  l«te  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  (rf  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolred,  That  the  8ecret*ry  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjouri.3 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
ppect  to  the  memor?"  of  the  dccea^sed  Repre- 
sentative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senai* 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  402  >  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  Senators  from  Texas 
« Messrs.  Tower  and  Bkntsen)  to  join 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Wright 
Patman  was  the  Dean  of  the  Congress. 
He  was  elected  in  1928. 1  was  3  years  old 
when  Wright  Patman  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  Uie  United  States.  He  repre- 
sented the  first  district  of  Texas  aMy  and 
well.  His  pohtical  views  and  mine  were 
often  in  conflict  with  each  other,  but  I 
never  failed  to  have  an  enormous  respect 
and  regard  for  him.  He  served  the  inter- 
ests of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  plain 
people  in  the  best  way  that  he  knew  how 
to  do.  I  think  all  of  us  have  cherished  the 
experience  that  we  liave  had  in  serving 
with  Wright  Patman.  Certainly  those  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  who  have  w  orked  with  him  for 
so  many  years  and  through  many  long 
hours  in  coruerence  committee,  can  all 
respect  iiis  enormous  legislative  capa- 
bilities and  his  skill.  I  tliink  that  whether 
we  agreed  with  liim  or  not,  we  always 
respected  him  as  a  man  of  great  honesty 
and  integrity  and  one  whose  sole  interest 
was  to  serve  people,  to  achieve  the  great- 
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est  good  for  the  gieatest  number  in  the 
best  way  he  knew  how. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
this  resolution.  I  have  known  Wright- 
Patman,  of  course,  in  the  19  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  found  myself  very 
often  in  agi-eement  vdth  him.  I  had  ^reat. 
great  afifection  for  Wright  Patman.  There 
are  few  people  I  have  met  in  my  life  who 
were  more  gentle,  more  kindly,  more 
warm  and  friendly  in  their  personal  rela- 
tionships than  was  Wright  Patman. 

He  is  known  nationally  as  a  man  who 
was  a  very  powerful  critic  of  tiie  banker.s. 
He  felt  that  very  deeply,  as  the  Ser.ator 
from  Texas  has  said. 

I  think  one  particular  a.spect  of  the 
deceased  Representative  from  Texas 
•  Wright  Patman)  was  the  remarkable 
grace  he  showed  when  he  was  deposed 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  I  know  how  most  of  us  would 
have  reacted  to  that  kind  of  action — in 
bitterness  and  hatred.  I  talked  to  Wright 
Patman  often  after  that.  I  never  heard 
a  single  word  of  anything  but  praise  for 
the  man  who  succeeded  him  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Representative  from  Wis- 
consin, Representative  Reuss. 

Wright  Patman  showed  the  kind  of 
class,  the  kind  of  gentility,  the  knid  of 
real  understanding  and  sympathy  that 
few  of  us  are  able  ever  to  develop.  Here 
was  a  man  whose  accomplishments.  I 
think,  were  very  substantial  and  I  think 
are  going  to  continue,  t>ecause  some  of 
the  great  legislative  proposals  he  fought 
for  have  not  been  achieved,  but  are  going 
to  be  achieved,  I  think,  in  the  iiext  .several 
years. 

Above  and  beyond  his  great  accom- 
plishments over  the  many  yeai-s  he  sei-ved 
in  the  House  was  the  fine,  gentle,  warm 
and  friendly  character  that  he  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  a 
passing  of 
for  me  in 
because  I 


>a  sad  task  to  note  the 
ileague.  It  is  e.speclally  so 
{he  case  of  Wright  Patman. 
the  very  great  honor  and 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with  him  on 
a  number  of  common  concerns  over  al- 
most two  decades. 

But  his  loss  is  not  one  shared  merely 
by  his  close  associates,  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  by  his  constituents  in 
the  first  district  of  Texas.  It  is  a  loss 
shared  by  the  common  people  of  this 
coimtry  on  whose  behalf  he  toiled  so  hard 
throughout  his  48  years  in  the  Congi-ess. 

And  this  is  the  truly  remarkable  thing 
about  Wright  Patman.  During  all  that 
time  he  never  pennitted  himself  to  be- 
come the  captive  of  political  power.  In- 
stead, he  consistently  sought  to  employ 
it  to  help  those  whose  political  voice  was 
weak,  whose  Interests  might  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  better  organized  groups.  He 
fought  for  the  politically  and  financially 
underprivileged — the  small  busine.s.sman, 
the  small  bank  depositor,  or  saver  or  bor- 
rower, the  small  farmer — even  though 
such  battles  cost  him  acceptance  by  the 
Nation's  power  elite  and  often  made  him 
seem  a  maverick  in  the  Congress. 

Despite  his  refusal  to  play  an  in.'^iders 
game  and  enjoy  the  perequisites  of  power, 


his  record  of  accomplishments  is  a  long 
one.  Soon  after  his  arrival  as  a  first  term 
Congressman  in  1929,  Patman  hitroduced 
a  bill  to  pay  3'i  million  veterans  of 
World  War  I  adjusted  payment  certi- 
ficates— which  became  known  as  the 
bonus — of  nearly  $4  billion.  Patman  de- 
monstrated his  farbightedness  and  per- 
.siaLence  by  leading  the  fight  for  6  years 
until  tiae  bill  became  law  despite  Presi- 
dential vetoe;?.  These  pa.vmenUs  provided 
an  important  stimulu.s  to  tlie  economy 
ciuring  the  dopression. 

His  accomplLshments  also  included  his 
sponsoring  a  wide  variety  of  bills  to  help 
.■^niall  basine.s.ses,  -such  as,  tiie  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  sponsoring  an  even  greater 
variety  of  banking  reforni.s.  and  co.spon- 
.soring  the  original  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  in  1934  setting  up  federally  backed 
credit  unions  wiiich  now  have  32  mDlion 
menibcrs.  The  other  body  voted  yester- 
day to  commemorate  Mr.  Patman'.i  con- 
.■^istent  legL-Udve  support  for  the  credit 
ui.'icn  movement  by  renaming  their 
credit  union  the  Wrigiit  Patman  Con- 
gre.-x-ional  Fetleral  Credit  Union. 

But  many  of  his  achievements  are 
things  that  did  not  happen — special  in- 
terest initiatives  that  failed  because  the 
Congress  had  a  watchdog  like  Wright 
Patman. 

In  all  of  hii  many  activitip.s  over  .some 
*;x  decades  in  public  life,  he  sought  to 
protect  the  pubhc  interest — first  as  a 
fighting  district  attorney,  then  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  finally  as  a  Congressman.  In 
the  latter  roles,  he  exemplified  the  model 
representative  of  the  people,  seeking  to 
harness  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
the  interests  of  its  citizens,  not  the  in- 
terests of  a  few. 

He  was  capable  of  anger,  the  kind  that 
grows  from  moral  outrage.  Nor  did  he 
shrink  from  making  enemie-s,  if  that  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  common  people. 

And  yet  hard  work  never  hardened 
him.  His  manner,  even  with  his  antagon- 
ists, was  always  marked  by  graciousness, 
kindliness,  and  a  twinkling  good  himior 
that  remained  with  him  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Patman's  reaction  to  his  being  un- 
seated last  yeaf  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  far  from 
showing  him  to  be  less  than  the  gentle- 
man he  was,  really  proved  his  mettle.  He 
showed  a  complete  lack  of  vindictiveness 
and  continued  an  ambitious  program  of 
oversight  and  legislation  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  domestic  monetary 
policy. 

Wright  Patman  had  a  fund  of  good 
stories,  often  told  on  himself,  for  he  had 
a  fundamental  modesty  that  allowed  him 
to  avoid  pompousnes.5.  One  story  he  was 
fond  of  telling  had  to  do  with  his  long- 
time f  i-iend  and  Texas  colleague,  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Rayburn.  An 
opportunity  arose  for  Representative 
Patman  to  run  for  the  Senate.  But  Mr. 
Sam  comiseled  against  it,  saying  "Don't 
do  it,  Wright;  we  need  you  here  in  the 
Hou.^e." 

.\nd  we  .«;till  do. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  tliank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  saddened  to  learn 


of  the  dentil  of  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas.  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
now  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Ui-ban  Affairs — since  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  am  now  in  my  10th  year, 
so  that  v.as  9  years  and  some  montlis 
ago.  The  first  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  I  attended 
was  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  and  there  were  many  confer- 
ences thereafter. 

I  knew  him.  as  Senator  Proxmire  said, 
as  a  very  genteel  man,  in  many  respects 
as  a  very  humble  man.  Although  he  was 
known  nationally  as  a  very  difBcxilt  per- 
sonality at  times,  I  found  not  a  man  of  a 
difficult  personality  but  ratlier  a  man  of 
great  liumanity  and  gentility.  He  was 
always  fair,  always  equitable.  As  a  fresh- 
man. I  remember  very  well  how  courteous 
lie  was  in  letting  us  speak  and  listening 
to  our  views.  I  always  appreciated  it. 

I  got  to  know  him  a  little  bit  person- 
ally, socially,  at  dinners.  He  had  a  wit 
and  a  v.arm  humor.  And  He  was  just  a 
nice  human  being. 

He  has  had  a  great  impact  on  banking 
in  tliis  country.  He  has  had  a  great  im- 
pact on  tlie  housing  policies  that  have 
come  under  his  committee's  jurisdiction. 
Many,  many  Americans  will  always  be 
grateful  for  his  work,  I  count  myself 
among  them. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  resolution.  I  join  with  him  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  delegation  from  Texas 
in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Patman  family. 


WRIGHT  PATMAN:  A  TRULY  GREAT 
CONGRESSMAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  Congressman  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  died  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
after  47  years  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Congressman  Patman  during 
the  yeai-s  1957-61. 1  have  maintained  my 
association  and  friendship  with  him  in 
tiie  tlie  years  since  then. 

During  all  this  time,  my  admiration 
for  this  unusually  dedicated  and  coura- 
geous man  has  been  increasing.  He  will 
be  remembered  for  his  championship  of 
the  small  merchant,  Uie  family  farmer, 
the  veteran  and  ordinary  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life.  If  his  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary views  had  prevailed,  we  would  not 
now  be  in  the  grip  of  monopoly.  Inflation 
and  recession.  He  believed  in  a  people's 
capitalism — not  one  dominated  by  spe- 
cial interests. 

I  have  a  special  reason  for  remwnber- 
ing  and  admiring  Wright  Patman.  He 
was  the  only  committee  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chaii'man  who  had  both  the 
corn-age  and  tJhe  wisdom  to  advocate  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal  before  the  1972  election  took 
place.  Tliat  is  when  an  investigation 
should  have  occurred,  and  it  should  have 
been  pushed  with  dispatch  and  energy. 
But  Congressman  Patman  wsis  blocked 
by  White  House  lobbying  among  his  col- 
leagues on  his  own  committee.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  misfortune  that  the  Na- 
tion was  thus  deprived  of  the  insights 
into  the  Watergate  scandal  that  might 
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have  changed  the  outcome  of  the  1972 
election.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to  argue 
now  that  our  system  worked  In  removing 
Mr.  Agnew  and  Mr.  Nixon  from  hle^ 
office.  But  the  system  did  not  work  tn 
time  to  serve  the  voters  interest  when  it 
counted  In  the  fall  of  1972.  Congressman 
Patman  would  have  had  it  otherwise.  As 
on  so  many  other  issues,  history  has 
proved  him  right.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  long  view  of  history,  this  distin- 
guished Texas  Congressman  will  be  iden- 
tified as  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever 
to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent obituary  piece  by  Richard  L. 
Lyons  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wright  Patman  Dies;   47  Years  in  House 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  an  oldUma 
populist  who  spent  his  47  years  In  the  Sguse 
fighting  for  the  nttle  man  against  big  inter- 
ests, died  yesterday  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital. 

Rep.  Patman,  82,  was  hospitalized  on 
Feb.  24  for  treatment  of  the  flu  and  was 
placed  in  the  intensive  care  unit  two  days 
later  when  he  developed  pneiunonla. 

He  had  served  longer  than  anyone  now  in 
the  House  and  longer  than  all  but  a  handful 
in  history.  For  12  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  until 
a  year  ago  when  House  Democrats,  led  by 
their  young  freshmen,  deposed  him  as  too 
old  or  too  arbitrary  or  ineffective  as  manager 
of  the  conunittee. 

His  forte  was  never  as  a  legislative  mana- 
ger but  as  a  maverick  crvuader.  He  never 
mastered  the  simplest  procedural  motiona 
legislators  must  make,  but  he  was  probably 
the  prickliest  foe  of  central  bankers  since 
Andrew  Jackson  abolished  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1836. 

House  speaker  Carl  Albert  said  in  a  state- 
ment that  "no  member  who  has  served  in  the 
House  during  this  century  will  make  a  more 
enduring  impact  .  .  .  ." 

CalUng  Rep.  Patman  one  of  his  dearest 
friends  In  the  House,  Albert  praised  his 
dedication,  patriotism  and  legislative  con- 
tributions and  asserted  that  he  was  "prob* 
ably  unmatched  in  his  devotion  to  the  prob- 
lems of  human  beings." 

Rep.  Patman  fought  tirelessly  against  high 
interest  rates,  big  banks,  the  autonomy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  misuse  of  tax- 
free  foundations  as  wealth  shelters.  He  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  small  farmer,  the 
small  businessman,  the  veteran  whom  he 
helped  win  a  World  War  I  bonus  at  the 
depths  of  the  Depression. 

To  his  critics.  Rep.  Patman  has  been  a 
funny -money  man  with  a  simplistic  plan  to 
wipe  out  part  of  the  national  debt  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  and  with  heretical  views 
on  pushing  down  interest  rates. 

To  his  supporters  he  has  been  a  lonely 
fearless  voice  trying  to  protect  the  little 
people  from  the  predators  of  Wall  Street. 

Rep.  Patman  had  the  face  of  a  benign 
grandfather,  and  his  harsh  vtxds — such  as 
acnislug  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  big 
iwiikers — were  issued  in  a  soft  sing-song. 

He  contended  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
B  'Hid  scandalously  restricted  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation — which  raised  interest 
rates,  enriched  bankers  and  caused  reces- 
'oiis.  He  once  sent  officials  of  the  Fed  246 
(n'.pstions  that  took  nine  months  and 
*  100.000  worth  of  research  to  answer. 


Bom  in  Patman's  Switch,  Tex.,  which  was 
named  for  fc»ebeare  who  moved  west  from 
Georgia,  he  served  in  the  state  legislature 
with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  father  and  ptished 
through  legislation  to  curb  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  He  was  a  reform  district  attmney  in 
Texarkana  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  1938,  the  year  Herbert  Hoover  was  elected 
President. 

Prom  the  poor  farm  country  of  northeast 
Texas,  Rep.  Patman  brought  views  opposing 
concentration  of  wealth  that  were  sharp- 
ened here  in  conversation  with  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  the 
experience  of  the  Depression. 

As  a  young  congressman,  Rep.  Patman 
moved  to  impeach  Treasury  Secretary  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  who  represented  great  wealth, 
for  conflict  of  Interest.  Mellon  resigned  dur- 
ing impeachment  hearings  and  was  made 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Rep.  Patman  also  voted  with  seven  other 
House  members  to  impeach  Hoover  for  mis- 
handling the  Depression. 

He  energetically  pu.shed  for  the  veterans' 
bonvis,  which  pumped  $3  billion  into  the 
economy  in  1036. 

He  co-authored  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
Intended  to  protect  small  business  by  for- 
bidding manufacturers  to  give  special  prices 
to  big  chains. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  in  setting  up  XJS.- 
backed  credit  unions,  which  now  have  32  mil- 
lion n^embers. 

He  helped  pass  the  1946  Full  Employment 
Act,  which  created  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  was  Intended  to 
help  provide  Jobs  for  all. 

His  monetary  views  were  never  enacted 
Into  law.  Several  years  ago  his  committee 
voted  new  rules  that  put  a  rein  on  his  In- 
vestigations. In  1972  he  was  the  Qrst  con- 
gressional voice  to  call  tor  an  investigation 
of  Watergate,  but  was  blocked  by  his  ccHn- 
mlttee  at  White  House  tuning. 

In  his  retirement  statement  issuea  in  Jan- 
uary to  his  friends  in  Texas,  Rep.  Patman 
said: 

"To  the  many  faithful  grass-roots  citi- 
zens who  have  voted  for  me  all  these  years,  I 
say  I  tried  always  to  vote  for  you  In  Congress. 
Together  I  beUeve  we  can  be  very  proud  of 
all  that  we  have  accomplished.  Thank  you 
for  a  wonderful,  fulfilling  48  years." 

Rep.  Patman  never  used  profanity  because 
of  a  boyhood  vow  to  his  mother.  He  did  not 
drink  and  rarely  was  seen  at  social  func- 
tions. Because  of  a  diabetic  condition,  he  was 
a  great  walker  and  could  often  be  seen  in 
early  evening  striding  along  virith  his  wife  a 
mUe  or  more  away  from  their  Capitol  Hill 
home. 

In  addition  to  chairing  the  House  banking 
committee,  he  had  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production. 

Rep.  Patman  served  in  the  House  longer 
than  aU  but  three  other  members — Carl  vm- 
son  (D-Oa.),  Emanuel  Celln  (D-N.Y.)  and 
the  late  Sam  Rayburn  (D.-Tex.) . 

Rep.  Patman's  first  wife  Merle  Connor  Pat- 
man died  in  1967.  He  remarried  in  1968. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pauline  Tucker 
Patman,  and  three  sons,  Connor,  a  Texarkana 
lawyer,  Harold  a  geologist  in  Austin,  and  Wil- 
liam a  state  senator  from  Ganado,  outside 
Mr.  Patman's  district. 

Services  wiU  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  iu  Texarkana. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  kind  remarks.  On  behalf  of  the 
Texas  delegation,  I  extend  my  thanks 
for  their  very  fitting  remarks  on  our  de- 
parted colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  consumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding colloquy  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  CX)NSERVATION  AND  IN- 
SULATION IN  BUILDINGS  ACT  OP 
1976 

The  Senate  contmued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8650)  to  assist 
low-income  persons  in  insiilnt^ng  their 
homes,  to  f  aciUtate  State  and  local  adop- 
tion of  energy  conservation  standards 
for  new  buildings,  and  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  undertake  research  and  to  de- 
velop energy  conservation  performance 
standards. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  if  he  will 
yield  me  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
several  reservations  concerning  this  bill. 

The  most  important  concern  Is  em- 
bodied In  section  205.  Under  this  section, 
in  the  future,  unless  a  community  adopte 
minimum  Federal  energy  conservation 
building  standards,  no  lender  in  that 
town  can  make  a  loan  for  any  new  house 
or  commercial  building.  I  think  this 
could  be  very  detrimental  to  the  home- 
building  industry,  an  industry  that  needs 
assistance  rather  than  additional 
obstacles. 

I  have  no  objection  to  constructing 
buildings  so  that  they  are  energy  efiBcl- 
ent.  I  think  we  should  encourage  this 
wherever  it  would  prove  to  be  feasible 
and  not  disruptlTe.  Forcing  compliance 
in  each  and  every  case,  however,  could 
have  the  following  adverse  effects.  Costs 
of  new  homes  and  apartments  would  be 
increased,  thereby  maUng  it  more  dllB- 
cult  for  families  to  obtain  decent  hous- 
ing. Should  a  commimlty  choose  not  to 
adopt  a  building  code  with  the  Federal 
standards,  then  no  one,  even  those 
favoring  the  standards  and  who  volun- 
tarily use  them  in  their  new  house,  can 
obtain  financing  for  their  new  home. 
Furthermore,  this  provision  would  have 
the  effect  of  creating  a  new  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  State  and  Federal  level 
in  order  to  implement  and  enforce  these 
provisions. 

Adoption  of  these  standards  could 
create  a  nightmare  similar  to  the  recent- 
ly enacted  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act — ^RESPA.  We  would  just  be 
piling  one  more  burden  on  all  of  the  real- 
tors, builders,  and  lenders,  who  are  so 
up  to  their  necks  in  Federal  rules  and 
regulations  that  many  have  hired  per- 
sonnel just  to  ke^  them  advised  of  the 
newest  regulations  printed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

In  addition  to  title  n,  title  I  also 
causes  me  to  seriously  question  some  of 
its  provisions.  It  provides  $55  million  9 
year  for  3  years  to  provide  Insula- 
tion materials  in  homes  in  which  lower 
income  famlUes  reside.  I  support  this 
concept.  Title  I,  however,  is  duplicative 
of  another  prc^ram.  Section  222(a)  (12  > 
of  the  Commimity  Services  Act  of  1974, 
the  emergency  eno-gy  conservation 
services  program.  Under  the  latter  pro- 
gram, funds  can  be  used  either  to  insu- 
late homes,  as  title  I  of  this  bill  author- 
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izes,  or  for  what  ml^ht  be  termed 
"personal  services."  Examples  of  what 
personal  services  are  include  funds  to 
purchase  fuel,  clothes,  blankets  and  other 
similar  items.  For  thLs  community  serv- 
ices administration  program.  Congress 
has  authorized  $27.5  million  for  this  fis- 
cal year. 

One  concern  I  have  is  that  the  $55  mil- 
lion in  title  I  will  be  used  lor  insulation 
purposes  and  the  entire  $27.5  million  for 
the  separate  CSA  weatherization  pro- 
gram will  be  used  exclusively  for  person- 
al services. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  intended 
the  latter  when  it  authorized  the  $27.5 
million,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  legis- 
lation which  would  preclude  this  from 
occurring. 

Another  concern  I  have  is  that  we 
mandate  that  FEA  channel  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  funds  through  local  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies.  Yet  we  never 
heard  one  word  of  testimony  from  CSA 
regarding  this  legislation.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  we  wotild  approve  this 
major  new  program  without  hearing  one 
word  from  the  Agency  that  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  administering  most 
of  the  funds. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  the  same 
agency,  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, about  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
recently  issued  a  report.  After  extensive 
investigations  and  hearings,  the  report 
finds  that  the  CSA  is  very  disorganized, 
and  riddled  with  vacancies  at  the  top 
level  decislon-maldng  positions.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  part  of  the  report  dealing 
with  conditions  at  the  regional  level  in 
CSA: 

The  9elcl  representatives  Interviewed  by 
the  staff  univer&aily  complained  that  they 
«'ere  unable  to  carry  out  their  duties  ade- 
quattily.  Further,  they  claimed  thelx  travel 
had  been  cut  to  the  point  that  they  no 
longer  could  provide  effective  monitoring 
or  any  technical  assistance. 

This.  I  remind  you.  is  the  Agency  that 
will  be  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering these  funds  and  trying  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  how  they  are  used. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  me 
from  Frank  Zarb,  FEA  Administrator, 
regarding  this  legislation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  FEA  Is  the  Agency  that 
originally  submitted  this  legislation.  As 
can  be  determined  by  the  letter.  FEA 
has  serious  reservations  about  this  legis- 
lation. They  are  very  concerned  about 
some  of  the  provisions  in  title  I,  and 
state  thirteen  major  objections  to  this 
title. 

With  FEA  strongly  opposing  this  title 
I  as  drafted,  and  no  word  ever  having 
been  received  from  CSA  on  this  matter, 
I  cannot  see  how  we  can  possibly  approve 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  question,  the  Senator  raised,  among 
others,  the  point  that  this  legislation 
might  be  duplicative  of  current  Com- 
munity Services  Agency  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  myself  5  inoie 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  Is  quite  true  that 
the  Commimlty  Services  Agency  has 
been  performing  some  of  these  fimctlons 
in  that  it  provides  some  insulation 
for  poor  households.  But  there  are  only 
881  community  action  agencies,  and 
tliey  cover  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Governors  are 
so  strongly  in  support  of  this  Is  that 
there  are  many  counties  that  are  just 
not  covered  and  will  not  be  covered  with 
the  meager  fimds  that  the  Community 
Services  Agency  has  for  this  purpose; 
and,  a  second  rciison  is  that,  you  just 
do  not  have  these  CAA  agencies  in  all 
counties  in  order  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  thii  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
that  if  we  are  to  give  all  of  the  counMes 
in  the  countiT  access  to  the  program  for 
insulation  of  homes  for  the  poor  we 
would  have  to  broaden  current  efforts 
and  that  Is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  legislation. 

The  amount  of  funding  is  woefully 
inadequate  for  the  Community  Services 
Agency  at  the  present  time,  and  under 
the  legislation  here  proposed  there  will 
be  obviouslj'  twice  again  as  much  money 
available,  in  order  to  benefit  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  that  I 
think  will  address  itself  to  the  problem 
whicli  was  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  cer- 
tainly do  want  to  give  these  Governors 
the  flexibility  they  need.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  think  will  provide 
for  that  which.  I  am  sure,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
accept  with  great  alacrity — I  am  not  real 
sure. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  .sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  sure.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  Senator's  statements  which  were 
very  forceful  and  effective. 

The  Senator  raised  a  specter  that  this 
legislation  would  Inhibit  homebuilding 
and  slow  down  an  Industry  that  is  al- 
ready depressed,  and  in  effect  throw  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  I  think  if  it  is  true  it  is 
a  devastating  criticism  of  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not 
true,  and  I  would  like  to  say  why. 

Rather  tlian  causing  a  reduction  In 
building  activity,  I  am  convinced,  and  I 
think  r  can  show,  that  an  effective  en- 
ergy standards  program  will  promote  an 
increase  in  building  activity.  I  say  this 
because  an  energy  standards  program 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  shelter  where  we 
live  and  work.  Reduced  shelter  costs  will 
get  reflected  in  Increased  demand 
through  market  forces.  At  a  time  when 
most  Americans  are  being  priced  out  of 
the  home-buying  market,  this  would  be 
a  positive  force  for  expanding  construc- 
tion actUlty. 

I  say  that  not  un  tlie  basis  of  just  an 
opinion.  A  recent  as.sc.ssnient  of  the  Im- 


pact of  energy  conservation  standards 
carried  out  by  Arthur  D.  UtUe  Inc, 
found  that  Initial  construction  coets  of 
constructing  a  new  single  family  house 
would  actually  fall  by  2  cents  per 
square  foot;  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
new  retail  building  would  fall  by  33  cents 
per  square  foot;  and  the  costs  of  con- 
structing a  new  office  buHdki*  would 
fall  by  93  cents  per  square  foot.  This 
finding — that  Initial  construction  costs 
particularly  for  commercial  structures 
may  be  significantly  less  than  the  costs 
of  constructing  conventional  buildings 
clearly  indicates  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant trade-offs  between  increased  in- 
.^^ulation  requirements  and  reductions  in 
niaterlals  and  heating,  ventilating  and 
air-conditionlrc  equipment  costs  in  new 
buildings. 

In  addition,  there  are  very  clear  re- 
ductions in  operating  costs  in  buildings 
that  ai-e  energy  efiQcient.  The  Little  Re- 
port found  that  operating  savings  for  a 
single  family  residence  would  exceed  10 
percent  annually,  while  operating  sav- 
ings for  commercial  buildings  would 
reach  almost  40  percent  yearly. 

Now,  even  more  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  very  clear  reductions  in 
operating  casts  in  buildings  that  are  en- 
ergy-efficient. The  Little  Report  found 
that  operating  savings  for  a  single-fam- 
ily residence  would  exceed  10  percent 
annually,  while  operating  savings  for 
commercial  buildings  would  reach  al- 
most 40  percent  annually.  Bo  you  have 
two  reasons  why  this  legislation  would 
result  in  more  homes  and  commercial 
buildings  being  built,  not  less:  No.  I.  con- 
struction costs  are  reduced  particularly 
for  apartments,  ofBces  and  stores;  of 
course,  this  obviously  will  be  helpful.  But, 
more  Important,  the  main  thrust  Is  that 
the  operating  costs  of  all  buildings  will 
be  reduced;  so  that,  for  example,  fam- 
ilies who  now  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  op- 
erate a  home,  pay  their  mortgagre  costs, 
and  also  pay  their  utilities  costs  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  to  do  It  and.  as 
I  say.  this  is  not  based  Just  on  an  opin- 
ion; this  Is  based  on  a  very  careful  and 
comprehensive  study  by  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Pret.ident,  I  jield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1422 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mi-.  President,  I  call  up 
ray  amendment  No.  1422. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

win  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  for 

hUnseU,  Mr.  Gabn  and  Mr.  Morgan  proposes 

amendmejit  No.  1422. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  39.  line  15,  strike  out 
all  through  page  41,  line  18. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  42,  line  4,  strike  out  "or  State  cer- 
tification proceduresi". 

On  pape  42,  Uiie  5,  strike  out  'of  section 
205". 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  section  205 
of  title  n  of  HJl.   8650  provides  for 
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sanctions  for  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Building  Energy  Con- 
servation Stcmdards  Act  of  1976.  It  mnst 
be  remembered  that  title  n  reqtilres  the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  minl- 
jnum  energy  conservation  standards  for 
all  newly  constructed  ccnnmercial  and 
residential  buildings.  If,  within  a  certain 
period  of  time,  a  community  does  not 
adopt  these  minimum  energy  conserva- 
tion standards,  section  205  provides  that 
very  tough  sanctions  should  be  applied  to 
them.  Should  a  community  not  adopt 
these  standards,  then  no  federally  related 
financial  institution  will  be  able  to  make 
a  loan  for  any  newly  constructed  resi- 
dential or  commercial  building  in  that 
community.  In  essence,  this  means  that 
It  a  community  does  not  adopt  the  fed- 
erally mandated  mlnimmn  energy  con- 
ervation  standards,  then  all  new  con- 
struction in  that  c(»nmunity.  including 
residential  and  commercial  buildings,  will 
ccMne  to  a  complete  halt.  This  is  true  even 
if  a  private  builder  voluntarily  builds  a 
building  in  conformance  with  the  stand- 
ards. If  the  community  does  not  adopt 
the  standard,  the  sanctions  apply  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  builders  volimtar- 
lly  build  in  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards. 

I  think  that  this  is  too  hai-sh  a  penalty. 
No  one  can  deny  that  we  need  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  constructing  new  build- 
ings in  conformance  with  energy  con- 
servation standards  is  laudable.  The  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  area, 
however,  should  be  that  of  encouraging 
this  type  of  construction,  not  mandating 
it.  An  important  effect  of  this  provision 
Is  that  the  cost  of  new  housing  will  be  sig- 
nificantly Increased  due  to  the  addition 
of  energy  saving  devices.  While  this 
might  be  fine  for  those  with  incomes  who 
can  afford  these  additions,  there  are 
many  who  would  not  be  able  to  purchase 
a  home  because  of  the  increased  cost.  If 
we  in  the  Congress  think  that  it  is  good 
public  policy  to  encourage  construction 
of  new  homes,  and  all  our  recent  hous- 
ing legislation  reflects  this  policy,  then 
how  can  we  pass  a  measure  which  will 
have  the  direct  effect  of  slowing  sales  of 
newly  constructed  houses.  TOie  direct  ef- 
fect of  this  measure  will  be  to  produce 
fewer  houses,  which  will  mean  greater 
unemployment  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  dictating  to  localities 
what  kind  of  building  codes  they  should 
be  adopting.  If  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
8650  to  delete  section  205  is  not  adopted, 
such  Federal  Intervention  will  be  forced 
upon  our  communities. 

Additionally,  I  am  opposed  to  section 
205  because  it  undermines  the  initiatives 
taken  by  many  States  to  voluntarily  de- 
velop consensus  standards  for  building 
energy  conservation. 

Tlie  States  and  national  code  groups 
liave  been  actively  moving  toward  the 
adoption  of  buHding  energy  conservation 
standards  based  on  ASHRAE  standard 
90-75.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating, 
and  Air-Conditioning  Englneei's,  Inc. — 
ASHRAE — standard  90-75  was  developed 
as  a  means  to  assist  builders,  engineers, 


tmd  architects  in  the  design  of  residen- 
tial and  c<xnmercial  structures  that  pro- 
vide for  effective  use  of  energy. 

On  March  23,  1976,  the  Board  of  Co- 
ordination of  Model  Codes  has  scheduled 
a  public  hearing  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for 
the  pmpose  of  discussing  ASHRAE  PO- 
TS prior  to  its  incorporation  into  the  vari- 
ous model  building  codes.  The  principal 
building  code  organizations  such  as 
BOCA,  Southern,  and  Uniform  have  im- 
der  consideration  proposals  that  will 
permit  States  and  localities  to  regulate 
building  energy.  Already,  California, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wis- 
consin have  adopted  some  form  of  built- 
in  energy  regulations  with  many  more 
awaiting  the  final  determination  of  the 
model  code  agencies. 

This  trend  will  certainly  continue.  I 
think  that  it  is  certainly  far  more  pref- 
erable to  encourage  the  States  in  the  di- 
rection of  voluntary  standards.  The  sanc- 
tions provided  in  section  205  subject  the 
Congress  to  the  charge  that  once  again, 
the  Federal  Government  is  arbitrarily 
injecting  itself  in  a  matter  that  is  best 
left  to  the  discretion  of  State  and  local 
government.  I  would  remind  us  that  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  we  encouraged  the 
States  to  voluntarily  develop  energy  con- 
servation plans  based  on  Federal  guide- 
lines and  the  offer  of  Federal  assistance. 
Sanctions  were  deemed  unnecessary  in 
that  act,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  just  £is  unnecessary  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment which  would  delete  section  205  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  note,  there  are 
a  substantial  number  of  entities  that  are 
very  much  opposed  to  section  205.  They 
include  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  National  Electrical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineer?,  the  U.S.  League 
of  Savings  Association,  the  National  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Realty  Committee 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  Department 
of  Labor — all  of  whom  have  come  out  In 
opposition  to  section  205. 

With  that  kind  of  opposition,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment deleting  section  205  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
gut  the  committee  bill.  It  would  just  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  bill  and  remove  all 
sanctions  for  noncompUance.  It  would 
leave  implementation  of  the  legislation 
to  the  voluntary  actions  of  the  50  States 
and  thousands  of  commimities.  It  would 
make  energy  conservation  in  building  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  local  pres- 
sures the  ci-azy-quilt  way  we  determine 
building  codes  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governors  have 
made  their  position  very  clear. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Salmon, 
chairman    of    the   National    Governors 


Ccmference  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environmental  Manage- 
ment. 

He  says  that  the  National  Govemoi-s 
Confermce  has  ad(H>ted  policies  relevant 
to  the  issues  addressed  by  this  bill. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

A  question  has  been  raised  regarding  the 
necessity  at  such  legislation  foUowlng  the 
enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  We  believe  that  legislation  is 
still  needed  to  mandate  one  national  stand- 
ard and  one  federal  process  for  dispute  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  legislatures 
have  also  made  their  position  clear  on 
this. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  have  here 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Energy  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures : 

Our  conference  unanimously  supports 
Congreesional  passage  of  legislation  requir- 
ing the  adoption  of  mandatory  minimum 
building  efficiency  standardB  only  If  state 
authority  to  set  more  stringent  standards  re- 
main unaffected. 

Of  course,  that  is  what  this  bill  would 
do. 

Mr.  President,  energy  conservation 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  local  pressiu-es, 
but  a  matter  of  national  commitment. 
To  make  it  a  matter  of  local  pressures 
would  be  sm  abdication  of  our  responsi- 
bility, our  responsibiUty  as  Senators  to 
provide  national  leadership  involving 
what  is  obviously  an  urgent  national 
problem — the  energy  shortage. 

Only  by  adopting  a  national  program 
can  we  assure  effective  action. 

Mr.  President,  every  conservation  or- 
ganization that  has  taken  a  position  on 
this  legislation,  includlhg  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Centers,  all  have  taken  a 
strong  position  for  this  legislation  as  it 
is,  and  for  mandatory  standards,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  discipline 
of  sanctions  there  is  little  chance  that 
building  construction  will  become  energy - 
eflBcient  in  this  decade.  The  U.S.  build- 
ing industry  is  composed  of  many  firms. 
Homebuilding,  in  particular,  is  a  field 
of  many  small  enterprises.  This  industrj- 
fragmentation,  the  GAO  has  told  us.  Ls 
very  likely  to  result  in  the  slow  adoption 
of  energy-saving  practices.  Nor  are  mar- 
ket forces  alone  likely  to  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  about  rapid  response  by 
the  industry  since  they  must  operate 
through  many  local  housing  markets  un- 
der varying  circumstances. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Director 
of  the  FEA,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  the  organization  of  State  Legis- 
lators, representatives  of  industry  and 
labor,  including  the  AFL-CIO,  and  groups 
concerned  with  conservation  and  social 
welfare — all  have  clearly  stated  that  we 
need  an  eilective  national  building  stand- 
ards program,  and  that  an  effective  pro- 
gram requires  the  discipline  of  sanctions. 

Without  sanctions  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  that  all  of  the  States  will  act 
promptly  and  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Douglas  Commission  found,  some 
years  ago,  that  the  crazy-quilt  of  local 
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building  codes  adopted  in  this  country 
reflects.  In  many  cases,  the  dilution  of 
standards  resulting  fnwn  competition 
among  commuiLitles.  The  Governors  and 
State  legislators  of  the  Nation  are  on 
record  strongly  In  support  of  a  unilorm 
mandated  minimum  performance  stand- 
ard. They  have  said  tiiat  they  want  a  law 
that  will  prevent  one  State  from  com- 
peting with  another  by  reducing  its 
standards  for  conserving  energy.  They 
support  a  law  that  requires  timely  action 
by  all  governmental  units.  They,  and 
other  groups  concerned  with  conserva- 
tion, view  a  minimum  national  standard 
that  permits  each  State  to  set  more 
stringent  standards,  If  they  choose.  Im- 
plemented with  the  support  of  sanction 
as  the  most  certain  way  to  assure  action 
that  Is  timely  and  equitable  for  all  com- 
munities, and  to  avoid  foot-dragging  and 
inadequate  response  by  some. 

Without  sanctions  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  Nation  will  achieve  the 
savings  In  energy  and  building  costs  that 
are  possible. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  says  he  favors  conservation  of 
energy.  We  all  say  that.  But  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  put  our  vote  where  our 
mouth  is. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  go  on  record 
in  a  way  that  will  save  millions  of  barrels 
of  oil.  No  question  about  it.  No  dispute 
about  that. 

We  will  conserve  the  consumption  if 
we  vote  In  favor  of  this  bill  and  against 
the  Tower  amendment.  We  will  not  con- 
serve if  we  go  the  other  way. 

If  we  believe  in  conser\aUon,  and  all 
of  us  say  we  do.  here  is  a  test  as  to 
whether  we  really  mean  it. 

An  effective  national  standard  will 
promote  lower  building  costs.  Building 
materials  that  are  energy  efficient  will 
be  cheaper  if  they  can  be  produced  for 
the  larger  market  that  will  result  from 
standardized  minimum  requirements. 
Builders  will  find,  in  addition,  tli^t  com- 
mon minimum  standards  will  mean  less 
redtape  in  gaining  local  approvals  to 
buUd.  State  and  local  governments  will 
find  that  common  minimum  standards 
will  reduce  their  costs  of  inspecting  and 
certifying  products,  and  in  training  their 
code  officials. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  it  has  been  argued  that  all  build- 
ing will  come  to  a  halt  if  States  or  lo- 
calities do  not  take  part  in  the  program 
and  adopt  minimum  energy  conserva- 
tion standards.  The  impressior  -iven  by 
this  line  of  argument  is  that  the  Nation 
will  face  a  shutdown  of  building  activity 
if  we  pass  the  bill.  That  is  totally  mis- 
leading. 

First  of  all,  it  is  my  belief  that  n  great 
majority  of  Americans,  their  States  and 
local  governments  will  take  part  in  a 
program  to  conserve  energy.  I  think  my 
distinguished  colleague  underestimates 
the  willingness  of  Americans  to  act  on 
their  own  convictions  and  in  their  own 
interest. 

I  do  not  expect  many  communities,  if 
any.  In  this  day  of  energy  scarcity,  to 
refuse  to  adopt  minimum  standards  to 
achieve  greater  energ>'  efficiency. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
Xor  granting  a  waiver  of  requirements 


for  localities  which,  are  desigiuited  by 
the  States.  Section  205(d)  of  the  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  approve 
the  Governor's  recommendation  that 
speclflc  units  of  local  government  with- 
in the  State  be  excluded  from  all  pro- 
visions of  the  title  on  the  basis  that  new 
construction  in  such  jurisdiction  is  not 
of  a  magnitude  to  warrant  the  costs  of 
implementing  the  program.  I  would  ex- 
pect this  waiver  to  apply  to  many  com- 
munities In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


APPOINTMENT   BY  THE   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FoRD>.  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  P^ihlic  Law  94-201.  appoints 
the  following  Individuals  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Folklife  Cen- 
ter: David  E.  Draper,  of  Mississippi,  for 
a  term  of  4  years;  K.  Koss  Toole,  of 
Montana,  for  a  term  of  4  years;  David 
Voight,  of  South  Dakota,  for  a  term  of 
6  years;  and  Donald  Yodcr,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a  term  of  2  years. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  IN- 
SULATION IN  BUILDINGS  ACT  OP 
1976 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  8650)  to 
assist  low-income  persons  in  insulating 
their  homes,  to  facilitate  State  and  lo- 
cal adoption  of  energy  conservation 
standards  for  new  buildings,  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Housmg  and  Urban 
Development  to  undertake  research  and 
to  develop  energy  conservation  perform- 
ai^ce  standards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Time  has  been  yielded 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  whatever  time 
he  wishes  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
that  the  effect  of  th6  Tower  amendment 
would  really  be  to  gut  this  legislation.  We 
liave  been  talking  a  long  time  about  en- 
ergy conservation  measures,  lliere  have 
been  charges  by  the  administration  that 
Congress  was  not  acting  upon  this  essen- 
tial legislation;  that  we  did  not  have  n 
congressional  energy  i>olicy.  And  there 
have  been  countercharges  as  well. 

Here  at  long  last  we  have  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  could  be  effective  and 
which  could  do  the  conservation  job,  or 
certainly  a  good  part  of  the  job,  if  it  were 
enacted. 

If  we  were  to  strike  section  205  from 
this  bill  it  would  mean  that  there  would 
be  no  sanctions  left  in  the  legislation 
at  all. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  these 
.sanctions: 

One,  competition  for  new  develop- 
ment is  such  that  individual  govern- 
ments will  not  adopt  new  conservation 


standards  as  part  of  their  building  codes 
unless  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  potenUaUy  competing  jialsdkitlons 
will  also  be  Imposing  the  same  require- 
ments. That  is  understandable. 

Two.  building  material  and  techniques 
which  conserve  energy  will  only  be  inex- 
pensive when  they  can  be  mass  produced 
for  delivery  in  a  national  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  has  been 
studied,  studied  and  studied.  The  man 
most  responsible  for  our  conservation  in 
the  country  Is  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator.  Frank  G.  Zarb.  Frank 
Zarb  says  that  if  section  205  is  retained, 
"we  can  look  forward  to  general  adop- 
tion of  performance  standards  for  new 
construction,  that  new  buildings  will  be 
constructed  in  a  more  energy  efficient 
manner,  and  that  all  home  buyers  will 
benefit  by  lower  total  housing  costs 
through  reductions  in  heating  and  cool- 
ing requirements.  More  Importantly. 
mandatory  thermal  standards  will  save 
us  the  equivalent  of  350.000  barrels  of  oil 
by  1985,  90  percent  of  which  will  be 
reflected  In  a  reduction  of  oil  imports.'' 

We  have  all  been  trying  to  find  ways 
in  whlcli  we  could  cut  down  on  oil  im- 
ports. When  we  had  a  crisis  due  to  an 
oil  embargo,  the  country  resolved  never 
to  be  in  that  crisis  situation  again.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  lead 
us  a  long  way  toward  out  of  the  danger 
of  being  In  such  a  crisis  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  says  that  If  the  Senate 
strips  section  205  from  this  bill,  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  do,  all  that  will  be  left  will  be  an 
ineffectual  resolution  urging  State  and 
local  governments  voluntarily  to  con- 
serve energy  in  new  building  construc- 
tion. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
our  choice  is  today. 

I  believe  any  respoixslble  govermnent, 
municipal.  State,  or  county,  is  already 
urging  builders  to  do  what  they  can  to 
conserve.  The  fact  Is  that  It  Is  not  being 
done,  and  the  fact  also  Is  that  It  wlU  not 
be  done  unless  we  have  strong  legislation 
with  mandatory  sanctions  as  Is  provided 
in  section  205. 

If  we  strike  section  205  from  the  bill, 
then  we  do  not  have  any  bill  at  all.  We 
are  right  back  where  we  started.  We  do 
not  have  any  real  conservation  measures 
on  the  books,  nothing  that  builders  have 
to  do.  Governments  will  still  be  issuing 
useless  admonishments  saying,  'Do 
everything  you  can  to  coiaserve." 

We  will  be  right  back  where  we  started. 
We  could  be  the  victims  of  an  oil  em- 
bargo again.  We  would  not  be  moving 
with  any  sound  policy  for  energy  con- 
servation in  this  coimtry.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  Is  Imperative — it  is 
essential — that  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  many  who  agree  with  the 
majority  and  some  names  of  organiza- 
tions have  already  been  read.  I  think  I 
want  to  add  that  millions  of  designers, 
manufacturers,  laborers,  consumers,  en- 
vironmentalists, and  other  concerned 
citizens  have  endorsed  HJl.  8650  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, without  any  amendment  thereto. 
Also,  the  American  Institute  of  Archl- 
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tects.  the  AF£r-CXO.  the  Inteniattoiial 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  aii^  Allied 
Trades,  the  Sierra  dub,  the  BnMgy 
Task  Force  of  the  Consumer  Vcden.tioa 
of  America,  the  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth — ^I  could 
no  on.  I  think,  most  important;  ve  have 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  UriMin  Affairs 
Committees  with  our  majority  vote  which 
followed  lengthy  debate.  Also  imporUtnt 
is  that  I  believe,  we  have  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  liis  Feder^  En- 
ergy Administrator  stron^^  urging  that 
we  adopt  this  legislation  and  that  we 
resist  any  amendments  to  the  legislation 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ranking  Com- 
mittee. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas,  whom  I  know  wants  to  see 
a  strong  energy  policy,  who,  in  aU  good 
faith,  I  am  sure,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  believes  that  it  can  be 
done  on  a  voluntary  basis,  I  most  reaxiect- 
f  ully  must  disagree  with  him.  It  has  not 
been  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  done  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Though  none  of  us  really  like  to  man- 
date, the  fact  is  that  if  we  do  want  to 
conserve  energy  we  have  no  recourse  but 
to  keep  these  sanctions  in.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  defeat  this 
amendment  which  is  not  only  crippling 
but  gutting.  If  not,  we  will  have  no  leg- 
islation at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  tlae  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  him  if  we  set  the  vote  for 
1 :45.  We  have  not  obtained  the  yeas  and 
nays  yet  but  we  intend  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Tlien  perhaps  we  could  recess,  after 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  made  his 
statement,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  meethig  is 
in  progress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  would  be  very  agreeable.  I  take  it 
that  the  Senator  is  suggestbog  a  vote  up 
or  down  on  his  amendment 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  1:45. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  1:45.  Mr. 
President,  I  so  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Gil  Bray  of  the  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towtr) 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  Tower  amendment.  We 
have  just  heard  the  ringing  defense  by 
the  distlngtdshed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  minority  member  of  thi^ 
committee  in  favor  of  compulsion — lo 
favor  of  telling  the  mayors,  the  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  the  Governors  of 
this  countr>-  how  to  run  their  affairs. 


As  a  former  mayor,  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  need  for  conservatlasi.  but  there 
Ip  •  pcinelple  tlutt  is  being  lost  her*,  be- 
cause the  QeSexue  they  have  Just  both 
made  is  the  defense  we  so  often  hear, 
that  has  built  the  greatest  bureaucracy 
Out  w(»id  has  ever  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  taken  away  power  from 
local  and  State  officials,  and  the  ac- 
countability of  those  officials  to  their 
constituents. 

In  other  words,  what  we  constantly 
hear  is  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Each  bill,  by  itself,  is  not  that  big  a 
situation,  it  is  not  that  big  a  problem, 
but  the  totality  of  what  we  are  creating 
In  this  cotmtry,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  intergovernmental  system,  I  hap- 
pen to  think,  are  more  important  than 
conservation  at  this  time. 

We  Just  ke^  adding  one  more,  and  the 
Justification  is  always  that  "They  are 
not  doing  it,  we  must  compel" — 100  U.S. 
Senators  and  435  Representatives  set- 
ting themselves  up  as  much  brle^iter, 
more  Intelligent,  and  more  articulate, 
"We  know  what  is  best,  and  so  we  are 
going  to  Impose  our  will  on  80.000  units 
of  local  government." 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  idea  that 
those  of  us  sitting  here  in  Washington 
can  make  those  decisions  on  the  basis 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  officials  of 
those  80,000  imits  of  local  government 
who  have  to  account  to  their  constituents 
day  after  day. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  uniformity,  it 
is  a  lot  colder  in  Utah  than  it  is  in  Flori- 
da; how  do  we  come  up  with  uniform 
standards?  We  are  reluctant  to  look  at 
the  ASHRAE  standards  that  most  of 
the  local  communities  adopt  on  a  vol- 
imtary  basis,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
local  situations.  I  do  not  disagree  that  we 
need  to  consei-ve  oU,  or  need  to  conserve 
energy;  but  I  am  asking,  is  it  worth 
destroying  the  principle  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments? 

We  say,  of  course,  we  a.re  going  to  use 
the  carrot  and  the  stick — to  hold  out  the 
carrot,  and  if  they  do  not  accept  it,  hit 
them  with  the  stick. 

I  say  again,  that  is  what  lias  created 
the  biggest  bureaucracy  this  world  has 
ever  known,  with  Federal  officials  think- 
ing they  are  wiser  and  brighter  than  lo- 
cally elected  officials,  and  never  respon- 
sible to  account  for  their  actions  to  voters 
any  place  in  this  coimtrj'. 

The  chairman  is  correct;  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  gut  this  bill.  Let 
us  not  deceive  anyone;  that  is  my  intent. 
That  Is  why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  hear  every  Member  of  tlie  Senate 
talk  about  how  Government  is  getting 
too  \Ag,  how  we  have  too  much  redtape, 
how  we  must  cut  it  down,  and  yet  we  con- 
tinue, as  a  Senate,  to  vote  for  more  and 
more  redtape,  more  bureaucracy,  more 
compulsion,  mrare  uniformity.  There  is  a 
big  difference  between  the  rhetoric  and 
the  performance  of  this  body. 

The  longer  we  continue,  whether  it  Is 
with  this  bill,  whether  it  is  land  use 
planning — that,  we  say,  is  in  the  national 
interest,  so  we  are  not  going  to  leave  it 


up  to  the  local  governments  to  make 
their  decisions — whether  It  is  flood  eon- 
trol — ^there  are  sanetions  In  that  also — 
again,  the  totality  of  what  we  are  ere- 
ating  is  total  inabfltty  of  local  officials  to 
act.  until  we  will  not  need  mayors, 
county  commissioners,  and  Oovenuxrs 
any  more;  we  will  just  send  out  GS-lt's 
or  GS-20's,  or  whatever  they  are,  as  local 
managers  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  the  policies  we  are  creating. 

Senator  Brooke  and  the  chairman 
agree  wi^  my  philosophy,  I  am  toid;  all 
the  tim&«hey  say,  '"You  are  right,  mayor, 
we  respect  yoiu"  views,  we  are  certain  you 
are  riant." 

I  do  not  understand  is  that  if 
they' agree,  and  if  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Semite  is  that  we  must  not  gut  the  au- 
thority of  the  mayors  and  cotmty  com- 
missioners around  this  coimtry.  why  do 
we  continue  to  pass  mm^  and  more  pieces 
of  l^islation  that  do  just  the  (Hiposite 
of  what  we  say  we  are  in  favor  of? 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  more  at  stake 
here  than  conservation.  It  is  a  change  In 
the  fundamental  governmental  system 
in  this  coimtry.  If  we  mean  to  run  every- 
thing from  Washington,  and  take  away 
the  powers  of  Governors,  mayors,  and 
local  government  officials,  let  us  say  that 
is  what  we  are  doing,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  an  aU  powerful  central  govern- 
ment dictating  all  phases  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  Let  us  be  honest 
about  it.  But  let  us  not,  while  protecting 
otherwise,  pass  a  myriad  of  individual 
pieces  of  legislation  that  accomplish 
that  effect. 

I  do  not  expect  that  this  amendment 
will  pass.  We  very  rarely  pass  anything 
in  favor  of  local  governments.  We  ignore 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  and  the  Governors* 
Conference,  and  I  do  not  expect  we  will 
do  much  different  today.  But  at  least  I 
wanted  to  raise  this  Senators'  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  continuation  fif  the 
can-ot  and  stick  approach,  that  we  de- 
cide what  is  best  for  this  countiy.  Just 
100  of  us  out  of  215  million  people  In  this 
country;  that  because  we  think  it  is  best, 
we  are  going  to  Impose  it  and  take 
away  the  ability  of  local  officials  in  their 
communities  to  act  and  be  accountable 
for  their  actions. 

So  I  support  the  amendment  and  will 
vote  against  the  legislation,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  in  favor  of  conser- 
vation. I  will  not  vote  for  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  the  xicious  sanction  to 
compel  local  governments  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Senate. 

I  reserve  the  remainr''-  of  the  minor- 
ity's time. 

KECESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  majority 
whip  intended  for  the  Senate  to  recess 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  permit  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minoritS'  to  attend  their  pol- 
icy luncheon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  n  that  is  the  inten- 
tion, I  move  that  tlie  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1:45  pjn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
12:57  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  lui- 
tU  1:45  p.m. 
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The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:45  p.m  , 
when  Oftlled  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Symington). 

AOORIOMAt.      STATEJONTS      SUBMITITD      ON 
AMENDMENT    1422 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  '  Mr.  Tower  i  .  HLs  amend- 
ment would  remove  the  arbitrary  sanc- 
tion provision — section  205— from  the 
bill.  H.R.  8650. 

I  oppose  the  sanction  provision  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  an  unnecessary  use 
of  Federal  power  to  force  local  commu- 
nities and  States  to  adopt  a  national, 
federally  dictated  building  code.  The 
subject  of  housing  and  building  codes 
has  been  discussed  by  our  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
over  m*iy  years,  and  we  have  always 
believed  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  interfere  with  local  decisions 
relative  to  building  standards.  The  cli- 
matic and  environmental  differences  and 
variations  in  local  customs  are  too  great 
great  for  a  single  standard  to  be  devel- 
oped in  Washington. 

The  committee's  approach  to  this  issue 
was  the  passage  in  the  Hou.sin?  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  of 
a  provision  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Building  Sciences.  The  purpose  of 
the  institute  was  to  do  research  and  de- 
velop the  technology  to  advise  both  the 
public  and  private  sector  of  the  econo- 
my on  the  use  of  buildinj  science  and 
technology  in  achieving  nationally  ac- 
ceptable standards  for  use  in  Feder.il. 
State,  and  local  buildings.  This  law  is 
on  the  Ixjoks,  and  even  though  the  in.st;- 
tute  is  not  yet  in  operation,  it  seems  qi'ite 
irregular  for  us  to  write  new  law  relative 
to  one  possible  ase  of  a  building  code 
without  regard  to  the  broad  responsi- 
bility that  the  institute  would  have  in 
this  subject. 

I  have  another  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  sanction  requirement  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  It  uses  a  sanction  that  I  believe 
is  entirely  too  severe  in  relation  to  the 
problem  that  it  is  supposed  to  help  solve. 
It  would  deny  the  right  of  any  bank  or 
lending  Institution  to  make  a  loan  for 
the  construction  or  financini?  of  any 
building  in  any  community  failing  to 
meet  the  minimum  construction  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  State  in  con- 
formance with  those  issued  by  HUD  in 
Washington.  Can  you  imagine  what  such 
a  sanction  would  do  to  a  community? 
No  one  could  sell  his  home,  and  no  one 
in  that  community  could  sell  a  com- 
mercial or  industrial  building,  becau.^e 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  let 
the  bank  make  him  a  loan.  Furthermore. 
no  Federal  agency  could  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construction  of  a 
building  in  the  area. 

These  are  tough  sanctions  and  would 
practically  put  the  community  out  of 
business.  lu  fact,  I  believe  they  are  so 
tough  that  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
be  enforced  if  the  time  came.  I  suppose 
you  would  say  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
pressure  would  be  placed  on  the  city 
council  to  adopt  the  Federal  regulations. 
This  sounds  easy,  but  can  you  imaguie 
all  the  complexities  in  an  energy  con- 
servation code  not  only  on  residential 


buildings,  but  on  commercial  and  indus- 
trial buildings  in  the  community.  To 
work  these  out  In  difficult  situations  Is 
not  gotng  to  be  easy,  and  I  just  do 
not  believe  that  anything  as  complex  as 
energy  conservation  standards  should  be 
arbitrarily  forced  upon  local  communi- 
ties under  threat  of  cutting  off  all  Fed- 
eral as.sistance  and  all  local  financial 
assistance  for  new  construction  or  for 
selling  buildings  in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  en- 
courage the  wise  and  economic  use  of  our 
limited  energy  resouicea.  I  am  not  alone 
The  various  States  and  communities  are 
moving  to  enact  .statutes  and  building 
codes  wliich  would  save  our  energy.  They 
are  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  tlieir  peo- 
ple, because  they  are  closest  to  their 
needs.  I  do  not  believe  tJiat  the  Federal 
Governm.ent,  in  all  it.s  v,  isdom  and  with 
its  good  intentlon.^,  could  ever  adopt 
energy  conservation  standards  which 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  In 
Alabama  and  the  people  in  Texas  and 
tiie  people  in  Washington  and  the  people 
in  Maine.  The  Federal  Go\ernment  is 
simply  too  far  removed  from  these  States 
to  understand  the  energy  needs,  and  cli- 
matic differences  and  the  conUruction 
methods  used  to  conserve  energy. 

To  encourage  cneriiy  con.soivation,  the 
American  Society  of  Healiii';,  Refrigera- 
tion, and  Air  Conditioning  Ensiineers  has 
developed  model  energy  conservation 
standards  for  new  buildings.  This  effort 
ha.s  been  carried  out  by  ASHRAE  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Conference  of 
States  on  Building  Codes  and  Standards. 
These  ASHRAE  90-75  standards  repre- 
sent tlie  best  Judgment  of  a  broad  range 
of  our  society  a.s  to  the  moj»t  effective 
means  of  assuring  that  buildinss  are  de- 
signed and  corustructed  to  conserve 
ener:;y  on  a  reasonable,  cost  effective 
basis.  These  standard.s  are  under  con- 
.sideration  by  several  States  already.  In 
addition,  several  States  have  already 
adopted  their  own  standards  for  energy 
conservation  in  new  buildine-s. 

The  enactment  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  In.sulation  in  Buildings  Act  as 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee 
would  disrupt  this  national  voluntary 
effort.  States  and  localities  would  be  de- 
terred from  moving  forward  with  the 
.'ASHRAE  90-75  standards  while  they 
awaited  the  development  of  a  whole  new 
>et  of  standards  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. State  and  local  initiative  which  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  .sound  build- 
ing codes  throuijhout  most  of  the  Na- 
tion would  be  rebutted  in  this  next  logical 
.step  to  State  and  local  efforts  to  provide 
sound  building  codes  that  truly  take  into 
consideration  local  conditions.  I  believe 
that  this  would  be  very  unfortunate. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  a 
role  in  promoting  sound  efficient  use  of 
eneruy.  That  Is  why  I  support  the  major 
provisions  of  H.R.  8650,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  section  205.  The  bill  would  guide 
the  States  as  they  move  forward  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  building  energy  conser- 
vation standard.s  that  meet  local  needs. 
The  development  of  standards  by  HUD 
would  encoiirfl';e  the  States  to  move 
faster  in  their  efforts.  But,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  can 


answer  the  specific  needs  of  our  States 
and  localities  by  developing  mandatory 
standards  which  would  not  be  practical 
or  realistic. 

This  body  has  encouraged  local  initia- 
tive in  many  areas.  President  Ford  ha5 
promi.sed  to  eliminate  some  of  the  need- 
less bureaucracy  that  governs  our  daily 
life.  It  seems  inconsistent  that  both  this 
body  and  the  administration  would  en- 
courage nationwide  standards  and  the 
development  of  a  massive  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  implement  what  the  States 
:nd  localities  are  doing  on  their  own. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Tower's  amend- 
ment bp  approved  and  that  we  can  go 
forward  with  a  sensible  approach  to  con- 
.servins  energy. 

My  morgan,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  to 
t)ie  ani«ndinent  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
pre.s.sing  need  to  encourage  the  conser- 
vation of  energy.  The  rising  cost  and 
limit.ed  supplies  of  energy  dictate  that 
sompthincr  must  be  done.  But  do  we  real- 
ly think  tiat  what  must  be  done  can  only 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government?  I 
thiiik  there  is  a  better  way. 

Representatives  of  industry,  local,  and 
State  governments  all  working  under  the 
a  x-ipices  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  have 
developed  model  standards  known  as 
ASHRAE  90-75.  The  problem  can  and 
will  be  solved  through  local  and  State 
action  taking  into  account  the  needs  of 
tne  people  as  they  are  represented  in 
liieir  State  legislatures  and  city  councils. 

Kn  i.-olated  and  insulated  Federal  bii- 
leaucracy  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  en- 
ergy conservation  on  the  local  level.  Time 
and  again  we  have  seen  instances  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  tried  to 
solve  problems  which  are  basically  local 
in  nature  through  a  massive  bureauc- 
racy. And  time  and  again,  we  have  seen 
the  Federal  Government  fall  to  meet 
those  vei-y  pressing  npeds. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  remove 
these  sanctions  from  tills  bill.  Let  us  give 
the  States  and  communities  guidance 
and  encouragemeuv  in  the  development 
of  building  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards: but  let  us  not  threaten  our  States 
and  localities  with  the  loss  of  financing 
for  new  construction,  because  they  will 
not  toe  the  Federal  line. 

If  we  allow  the  States  and  localities  to 
answer  tlreir  own  needs,  we  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  initiative  and  innovative 
form  that  these  answers  will  take.  Yes. 
there  is  an  energy  problem  facing  tlie 
country ;  and  yes  sometliing  needs  to  be 
done  about  it.  But  we  in  Washington  can- 
not meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
Charlotte  any  more  than  we  can  meet  the 
needs  of  tlie  people  in  Seattle.  Let  our 
message  be  clear,  that  we  want  some- 
thing done  to  ease  the  energy  crisis.  Let 
that  me.'-rsage  also  be  clear  that  we  ex- 
pect and  encoiuage  States  and  localities 
to  answer  Uieir  own  needs  with  theii*  own 
solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  those  who  are  urging  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas. 

While  efforts  to  reduce  the  energy  con- 
sumed by  households  and  thereby  to  cut 


heating  expenses  should  be  encouraged. 
tlie  mandatory  sanctions  authorized  by 
title  n  of  this  bill  are  not  wise  pidblic 

policy. 

Section  205  would  require  States  and 
localities  to  adopt,  within  12  months  of 
their  final  promulgation,  standards 
which  meet  or  exceed  those  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Should  a  commimlty  fail  to 
take  that  action,  all  federally  supervised, 
lefculated.  or  insured  banks,  savings  and 
loan  a.ssociations,  and  other  similar  In- 
."^titiitions  would  be  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing or  purchasing  loans  within  those  ju- 
ri.sdictions. 

This  would  be  an  incredible  intrusion 
bv  the  FedeiT.l  Government  into  local 
standards. 

Building  codes  have  traditionally  been 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
considerations — climate,  topography, 
\  ulnerability  to  natural  disasters,  income 
patterns,  and  redevelopment  targets — 
which  vary  from  locality  to  locality.  Im- 
position of  a  Federal  standard,  as  re- 
quired by  this  act,  would  violate  that 
tradition  of  local  determination.  Even 
if  the  standard  were  to  vary  from  re- 
gion to  region,  I  seriously  doubt  that  its 
application  would  be  sufBciently  flexible 
to  accommodate  peculiarly  local  needs. 

I  remain  unconvinced  that  Department 
officials  in  Washington  are  best  able  to 
determine  what  actions  local  officials 
should  take.  Too  often,  those  Federal  of- 
ficers, understandably  pressing  for  at- 
tainment of  tiieir  own  program's  special 
goals,  are  insensitive  to  the  multitude  of 
local  needs  which  community  officials 
must  attempt  to  meet.  A  growing  resent- 
ment between  Federal  and  local  officials 
results  which  only  discourages  attain- 
ment of  agreements  accommodating  both 
sets  of  concerns. 

The  sanction  authorized  by  section  205 
provides  a  rather  draconian  penalty,  if 
this  negotiation  process  fails.  Moreover, 
tlie  penalties  are  directed  against  the 
prospective  homebuyers,  Lomebullders, 
and  lending  institutions.  If  the  commu- 
nity fails  to  amend  its  code  to  conform 
v\ith  Washington's  wishes,  the  sanc- 
tion is  applied  throughout  the  commu- 
nity— even  if  the  house  to  be  purchased 
meets  the  standards  being  proposed  by 
the  Department.  The  complaint  will  be 
that  Washington  is  again  Imposing  Its 
will  on  a  community  with  little  regard 
for  the  individuals  involved,  and  that  ob- 
jection will  have  a  great  deal  of  validity. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  an 
important  and  proper  role  In  encourag- 
ing the  adoption  of  conservation  meas- 
ures. It  can  fund  pilot  projects,  develop 
?nd  disseminate  infoi-mation  on  energy- 
^saviug  additions  to  new  homes,  and  sug- 
ge.st  model  buUduig  codes  to  facilitate 
their  adoption.  It  can  and  should  pro- 
vide financial  help  so  that  low-income 
Americans  can  adequately  insulate  their 
linme.s.  as  autliorized  in  title  I  of  this  act. 
I  believe  that  State  and  local  officials  are 
anxious  to  receive  such  assistance. 

But  that  assistance  should  not  be  pro- 
V  ided  in  the  form  of  a  mandate  with  an 
absolute  sanction  imposed  upon  those 
localities  which  choose  to  disagree  with 
the  Department's  decision.  Communities 
are  pursi'.lr.g  a  luimber  of  housing  goals. 


One  fA  the  most  Important  must  cer- 
tainly be  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  decent  housing  for  the  mHUons  of 
Americaos  who  now  lack  It.  Imposing 
federally  mandated  building  codes  and 
the  cost  increases  inherent  with  their 
adoption  can  only  conflict  with  what 
must  remain  a  primary  objective  of  local 
officials. 

The  public  policy  which  we  enact  must 
be  consistent.  It  must  provide  every  in- 
ducement to  insure  adequate  housing  for 
low-inccme  Americans  and  to  make  the 
pm-chase  of  a  home  possible  for  all  our 
citizens. 

I  do  not  believe  HJl.  8650,  as  reported, 
is  consistent  with  those  overridmg  goals. 
I  would,  therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-et,ideut,  I  support  the 
Tower  amendment  to  the  euei"gy  con- 
servation bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate — HJl.  8650.  This  amendment  ef- 
fectively stiikes  the  severe  sanctions 
which  would  be  imposed  against  local 
communities  which  do  not  meet  or  ex- 
ceed Federal  building  standards — ^stand- 
ards to  be  developed  at  a  later  time.  Be- 
cause those  sanctions  consist  of  suspend- 
ing all  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
new  construction  pmposes,  the  construc- 
tion of  both  residential  and  commercial 
structiu-es  would  come  to  a  virtual  halt 
in  the  siffected  communities.  In  my  view, 
this  would  constitute  an  unnecessaiilj- 
hai-sh  penaltj'  for  both  nu-al  and  luhan 
areas  which  may  choose  not  to  adopt  the 
mandated  Federal  construction  code  of 
"minimiun  standards." 

I  do  not  object  to  Federal  energy  con- 
servation standards  for  buildings  as  long 
as  they  are  reasonably  flexible  to  allow 
adjustment  to  local  conditions,  and  as 
long  as  a  suitable  extent  of  local  discre- 
tion is  permitted  in  complying  with  those 
regulations.  The  Federal  Government 
should  be  in  a  position  to  encourage 
compUance  with  reasonable  energy  con- 
sei-vation  guideluies,  but  not  to  effective- 
ly suspend  new  construction  if  those 
standai-ds  are  rejected  by  responsible 
officials  of  tlie  community.  Nationwide 
imiformity  of  building  codes  is  neither 
desirable  nor  practical,  from  the  stand- 
point of  weather  conditions  as  well  as 
economic  conditions. 

Under  the  provisioris  of  HJl.  8650  as 
reported  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affah's. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  expected  to  es- 
tablish national  energy  conservation 
standards  for  new  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings.  States  or  localities 
which  failed  to  adopt  equivalent  or 
stricter  standards  within  1  year  follow- 
ing promulgation  of  those  standards 
would  become  inehgible  for  Federal 
loans,  grants,  or  extensions  of  cz-edit  by 
federally  supervised  financial  institu- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  con.structiny 
new  buildings  in  the  area. 

S.WfCTIONS    OBJECTION.\HLE 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  objectionable  to 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  dictate 
building  considerations  best  addressed  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  just  as  it  is 
unfair  to  requii  c  Imdins,  in.^'.ituticns  to 


enforce  additional  Federal  programs  of 
this  type.  The  burdensome  nature  of  this 
responsibility  upon  commercial  loan  in- 
stitutions is  already  apparent  through 
the  similar  sanctions  establislied  a  few 
yeais  ago  for  noncompliance  witli  Fed- 
eral flood  Insurance  standaids.  Early  laat 
year,  I  expressed  my  reservations  abort 
the  penalty  provisions  of  that  legislation, 
which  have  already  left  several  commu- 
nities in  Kansas  without  access  to  nor- 
mal lenduig  resources  simply-  because 
they  chose  not  to  ddopt  federally  man- 
dated standards  for  purchase  of  Federal 
flood  insurance.  TTie  parallels  between 
the  flood  insurance  program  sanction^ 
and  those  which  would  be  imposed  by  the 
bill  before  us  today  are  both  obvious  an  1 
di.'-tressing. 

ST.\  I  E    F>  >  ORTS    X"XDER  '.V  A  Y 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  tiiat 
several  States  have  already,  by  their  own 
initiative,  begmi  to  develop  their  own 
responsible  standai-ds  for  building  energ>' 
conservation.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
CaUfornla,  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, and  Wisconsin  have  already  adopted 
some  form  of  building  energy  regulations 
as  a  means  to  assist  builders,  engineers, 
and  architects  in  the  design  of  residen- 
tial and  commercial  structures.  Many 
more  States  are  expected  to  follow  suit 
pending  further  discussions  on  the  mat- 
ter among  model  code  agencies  in  this 
country.  It  is  far  better,  I  think,  to  con- 
tinue to  encoiu-age  the  States  to  adopt 
volmitary  standards  than  to  shackle 
them  with  an  arbitrarj-  code  developed 
in  Washington. 

I  will  reserve  final  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  this  bill  as  a  whole  imtil  af  te/ 
this  amendment  has  been  dispensed  with. 
The  administration  has  expressed  its  dis- 
.satisfaction  with  certain  portions  of 
title  I  of  this  legislation,  dealing  with 
weatherization  programs  for  residential 
dw  elUngs  of  low-income  persons,  because 
of  potential  fimding  delaj's  and  burden- 
some administrative  requirements.  Keep- 
ing these  considerations  in  mind  as  well. 
I  will  be  closely  following  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  legislation's  merits  on  tlie 
Senate  floor  today  prior  to  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  Tlie  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  « 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roH. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  'after  havm- 
voted  in  the  negative'.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen  > .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
■yea."  I  have  already  voted  ■nay."  Tiiere- 
lore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen  >.  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BroEirt,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BuMPtRs  I .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
v.aii    'Mr.   Ino'-ye'.   the   Senator   from 
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Washington  <Mr.  Jackson >,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunwey) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


IRoUcall  Vote  No. 

52  Leg  1 

YEAS — 13 

Ailen 

Fannin 

Niinn 

Bartleit 

Fong 

Pastore 

Beall 

Ford 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Oarn 

Roth 

Brock 

Griffin 

Scott. 

Bucklev 

Hansen 

WilUiin;  L 

Burtlck 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

John-stoii 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Chiles 

Long 

Taft 

Clark 

Magniison 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Domeniol 

Morgan 
N.\YS — 46 

Youu'^ 

Aboure^k 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

rack woo  1 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddlestoii 

Percy 

Case 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Church 

JavUs 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Rlblcoff 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Durkln 

Matblas 

Scott.  Hugh 

Eagletou 

McGeo 

Stafford 

Glenn 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

.Symington 

Hart,  Gary 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Hart,  Philip  .-v. 

Mondale 

Williams 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Haskell 

Muskle 

present:  and  giving  a  live  pair,  as 
previously  recorded— 1 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  against. 


Bentsea 
Bidea 
Bumpers 
Ea.stland 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Moss 
Tunney 


Goldwater 
inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 


So  Mr.  Tjwer'.s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  continuing  interest  in  H.R. 
8650,  the  Energy  Consenation  and  In- 
sulation in  Buildings  Act  of  1976.  Title  I 
authorizes  a  residential  insulation  a.ssist- 
ance  program  under  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  but  this  proposal  devel- 
oped as  a  follow-on  to  an  excellent  emer- 
gency energy  conservation  services  pro- 
gram developed  and  operated  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

I  have  continually  supported  the  CS.\ 
winterization  assistance  program  and 
supported  the  $27.5  million  appropriated 
m  the  fiscal  year  1976  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  included  $3  mil- 
iiou  for  tiie  establishment  of  a  National 
Center  of  Low  Technology  to  as.iist  the 
CSA  conservation  efforts.  This  CSA  pro- 
gi-am  has  had  considerable  nationwide 
success  and  has  been  particularly  success- 


ful in  my  State  of  Montana.  Opportuni- 
ties, Inc.,  of  Oi-eat  Falls.  Mont.,  has  a 
goal  of  winterizing  200  low-income 
homes  in  a  6-coimty  area  by  Janimry 
31,  1977.  To  date  63  homes  have  been 
completed  and  55  other  homes  are  now 
being  worked  on,  with  most  of  these 
homes  to  be  completed  within  the  next 
3  months. 

Labor  for  in.stalling  the  winterization 
materials  is  a  self-help  project  except 
in  the  case  of  disabled  or  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  are  unable  to  do  the  work. 
They  are  given  assistance  from  volunteer 
workers,  including  CETA  employees. 
Green  Thimib  workers,  and  volunteers 
for  many  local  groups. 

The  CSA  winterization  program  ena- 
bles loW-income  individuals  and  families, 
including  the  elderly,  to  participate  in  an 
energy  conservation  program  which  is 
designed  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  high 
cost  of  energy  and  to  reduce  individual 
energy  consimiption.  Repairs  to  houses 
that  are  eligible  must  minimize  heat  loss 
and  improve  thermal  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House-Senate 
conferees  on  this  bill  will  keep  intact  a 
strong  CSA  consei-vation  effort  In  con- 
junction with  the  development  of  the 
FEA  residential  in.sulation  assistance 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stafford*.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1427 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1427,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Missoiiri  i  Mr.  Eagleton  i 
proposed  an  amendment  numbered  1427. 

Mr.  Eacleton's  amendment  'No.  1427' 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  39.  line  19.  strike  all  through  line 
18.  page  41,  and  insei-t  Ui  lieu  thereof: 

KNFORCEMENT 

!=Fr  205.  No  Federal  offlcer  or  agency  •^ha'.l 
approve  any  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
.structlon  of  any  building  In  an  area  of  a 
State  unless  that  officer  or  agency  determines 
iliat  tiie  building  does  or  will  meet  the  mini* 
mum  standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  this  title.  Notwllh.standlng  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  a.s  u.sed  In  this 
section,  the  term  "finaiicUl  assistance"  does 
not  Include  secondary  market  operations  or 
.special  a.sslstance  funotion.s  of  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  A.s.jioclatlon,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mongafre  A.ssoclailon,  or  the 
Federal   Home  Loan   Mortgage   Corporation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    If    the 

Senator  from  Missouri  will  withhold  for 
a  moment,  the  Chair  will  try  to  obtain 
order. 

The  Chair  would  remind  Senators  that 
the  busine.,s  of  the  Senate  would  be  ex- 
pedited if  those  who  wish  to  converse 
will  retire  to  the  cloakrooms  and  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate 
•>\  ill  be  in  order, 

Tlie  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
.itor  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen i. 

Mr.    HANiJEN    Mi".   President,   I   a,sk 


unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Nolan  McKean,  may  be  present  on 
the  floor  during  the  debate  and  all  votes 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Marc  Golden,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measui-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Lyle  Morris,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment— No.  1427 — would  simply 
delete  one  of  the  excessive  sanctions  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  bill;  namely,  the 
prohibition  on  conventional  bank  fi- 
nancing on  nonconforming  construction. 
The  other  sanction  in  the  bill  which 
denies  direct  Federal  assistance  would 
remain  as  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
cla.ssic  case  of  legislative  overkill.  Start- 
ing with  an  objective  of  undoubted 
merit — the  consei-vation  of  energy — the 
bill  proceeds  beyond  any  reasonable  Fed- 
eral connection  with  the  issue  to  weave 
a  whole  new  web  of  controls  over  the  af- 
fairs of  individuals  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

Not  content  to  influence  the  housing 
market  through  our  sizable  Federal 
housing  programs  or  to  trust  that  the 
obvious  beneflts  of  better  insulated 
homes  will  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
private  marketplace  without  an  edict 
from  Washington,  this  bill  would  coerce 
every  community  In  the  country  into 
adopting  and  enforcing  a  HUD-dictated 
building  code.  If  they  do  not,  they  would 
be  denied  not  only  direct  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  such  as  VA  and  FHA  in- 
sured mortgages,  but  also  conventional 
bank  financing  if  the  lending  institution 
in  quesWon  is  in  any  way  regulated,  in- 
sured or  supervised  by  a  Federal  agency. 
as  virtually  all  are. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  precedent  for 
this  misuse  of  the  banking  laws  to  force 
compliance  with  a  program  that  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  financial 
integrity  of  banks  and  that  is  the  Federal 
flood  insurance  program. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  flojd 
program  is  the  model  for  the  bill  before 
us.  It  involves  the  very  same  sanctions 
and  the  same  requirement  that  local 
jurisdictions  adopt  and  enforce  HUD- 
dictated  ordinances.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
grams in  both  cases  hold  the  individual 
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property  owner  liable  for  the  failure  of 
his  community  to  adopt  the  required 
building  codes.  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  individual  is  willing  to  build  his  own 
house  according  to  HUD  flood-proofing 
or  weather-proofing  standards.  lAless 
he  is  also  able  to  persuade  the  com- 
munity at  large  to  go  along  with  the 
same  standards,  all  the  sanctions  under 
this  bill  will  be  applied  against  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me  tliat 
what  we  have  in  this  bill  is  the  second 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional building  code  and  land-use  pro- 
gram. If  we  can  rationalize  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  sanctions  to  force  compli- 
ance with  flood-proofing  and  weather- 
proofing  standards,  I  do  not  know  what 
logic  would  prevent  its  ultimate  exten- 
sion to  force  comphance  with  some  mas- 
ter Federal  land-use  plan. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
eliminate  the  conventional  banking 
sanction  and  with  it  the  requirement 
that  every  local  jurisdiction  adopt  the 
HUD  building  code.  It  would  retain,  how- 
ever, the  denial  of  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance for  new  construction  which  does 
not  meet  HUD  energy  conservation 
standards.  I  think  that  is  an  appropriate 
condition  to  tie  to  a  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance program  and  not  unlike  the 
many  other  conditions  that  go  along 
viith  such  programs.  Most  important, 
this  sanction  would  be  enforced  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Federal  agency 
involved  and  we  would  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  imposing  HUD  building  codes  on 
local  jurisdictions. 

I  agree  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
and  I  think  it  Is  of  utmost  importance 
that  this  country  embark  upon  a  major 
energy  conservation  effort.  The  question 
here,  however,  is  how  far  the  Federal 
Government  should  go  in  imposing  its 
ideas  of  what  is  prudent  on  individuals 
and  local  communities.  I  believe  this  biU 
goes  too  far,  and  thus  I  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Tower  amendment,  which  we  just  de- 
feated, would  toftally  emasculate  the  bill, 
the  Eagleton  amendment  would  make  It 
impotent.  The  Tower  amendment  would 
result  in  a  voluntary  program;  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment  would  lead  to  almost,  but 
not  quite,  the  same  result. 

According  to  the  most  recent  construc- 
tion figures  available,  only  one  house  In 
five  being  built,  and  none  of  the  ofBces 
and  commercial  buildings,  are  federally 
assisted  or  supervised.  So  the  Eagleton 
amendment  would,  In  effect,  remove  the 
effect  of  sanctions  from  80  percent  of  all 
houses  built  and  from  over  90  percent 
of  all  residential  and  commercial  con- 
struction. 

What  would  be  the  result?  It  would 
leave  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  new 
housing  as  the  stick  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  minimum  Federal  standard,  and 
most  of  it  would  be  federally  assisted 
housing  intended  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  home  buyers  and  renters. 

Just  think  of  the  injustice  of  doing  this. 
What  logic  is  there  in  permitting  the 
well-to-do  home  buyer  to  build  an  $80,000 
house  that  wastes  energy  with  no  stand- 
ards required,  while  withholding  assist- 


ance to  the  moderate-income  home  buyer 
who  would  build  an  energy-eCBcient 
house  that  costs  only  $30,000? 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  deny  the 
veteran  the  ability  to  buy  a  VA-assisted 
house  while  the  well-to-do  buyer,  who  is 
not  a  veteran,  is  not  constrained. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated  alrcauy 
the  many  objections  tha|,  we  have  heard 
to  amending  the  bill.  There  were  the 
objections  of  the  Governors  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  objections  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. I  see  that  tlie  Presiding  Offlcer 
is  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  might 
say  "\at  his  Governor  has  written  the 
committee,  as  the  Governor  in  charge  of 
the  ccHnmittee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Governors  responsible  for  con- 
servation, strongly  supporting  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  and  opposing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Eagleton  amendment  which 
would,  as  I  say,  eliminate  80  percent  of 
the  sanctions. 

The  piu-pose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  promote 
energy  conservation,  not  to  withliold 
Federal  housing  assistance. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missom'i  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

Once  again  I  repeat  what  I  said  be- 
fore, that  all  of  us  favor  conservation, 
but  again  and  again  in  the  Senate  we 
have  foimd  that  we  could  not  quite  go 
along  with  energy  conserving  proposals. 
Here  is  a  proposal  that  the  administra- 
tion favors,  the  labor  unions  favor,  the 
Governors  favor,  and  the  conservation 
groups  favor.  I  hope  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Senate  will  find 
enough  will  to  indicate  that  on  this  vote 
we  do  favor  a  measure  which  wotUd  con- 
serve energy  and  do  so  in  a  very  substan- 
tial way. 

P\)r  that  reasOTi,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  against  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CHUiES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml'.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  problem  I  have  with 
this  legislation  is  that  here  we  start  off 
with  a  Mil  that  is  supposed  to  help 
people  insulate  their  homes,  and  we  end 
up  with  one  more  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  increase  the  btu'eaucracy.  How 
many  dollars  is  it  going  to  take  for  HUD 
to  have  to  do  all  this  enforcing?  How 
many  sets  of  regulations  are  they  going 
to  issue?  How  many  more  stacks  of 
paperwork  will  there  be? 

I  wonder  if  the  Governors  really  real- 
ize, when  they  say  they  are  for  this, 
what  they  are  taking  on  now  that  HUD 
is  going  to  be  telling  them  whether  they 
are  going  to  get  any  Federal  funds  for 
any  project. 

It  seems  as  if,  when  we  start  out  to 
help  someone  or  to  take  care  of  s<Hne- 
thing,  before  it  ends  up  we  are  always 
adding  to  tlie  bureaucracy,  and  we  are 
always  adding  to  the  administrative 
costs. 

Is  this  bill  only  providing  $165  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CHUiES.  It  is  just  $165  million 
that  the  bill  is  providing. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  not  be 
reached  or  touched  by  the  Eagleton 
amendment.  The  $165  million  provides 
for  purchasing  materials  to  be  used  for 
insulatl(Xi  in  the  homes  of  poor  people, 
by  and  large,  and  providing  that  insula- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  would  be  $55 
milUon  a  year  to  carry  out  the  title '  I 
program  of  this  bill,  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  This  Ls  not  for  the  standards 
program. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  has  done  so 
much  work  on  this.  How  much  does 
he  tliink  it  is  going  to  cost  totally 
by  virtue  of  the  new  standards  and 
nev/  regtilations  that  we  are  setting? 
How  much  does  he  think  it  is  going 
to  cost  when  the  bm-eaucracy  gets 
ahold  of  this  and  it  works  all  the  way 
down?  That  will  include  all  the  staff 
they  have  to  have,  with  all  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  and  all  the  stacks  of  paper. 
The  States  are  going  to  have  to  have  per- 
sonnel, and  they  are  going  to  have  to  add 
people.  The  comities  are  going  to  have  to 
have  personnel,  and  they  are  going  '.o 
have  to  add  people. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  costs  are 
going  to  be  more  than  $165  million  when 
we  add  in  the  papei-work  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy for  doing  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  i^om  Florida,  and  I  -ecognize  he 
is  a  very  good  and  effective  fighter  for 
economy,  that  I  am  convinced  the  energy 
standards  program  will  save  money.  This 
will  save  Federal  money.  It  wiU  save 
money  for  people  throughout  the  country. 
It  will  save  money  in  a  number  of  ways. 
I  say  that  not  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
off-the-cuff  estimate,  or  trying  to  get 
this  bill  passed.  I  say  that  on  the  basis 
of  a  very  careful  study  which  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  had  made  by  Ar- 
thur Little,  a  study  which  shows  that  the 
effect  of  this  bill  is  going  to  reduce  con- 
struction and  operating  costs  for  resi- 
dences. It  is  going  to  reduce  construction 
costs  for  commercial  buildings  very  sub- 
substantially.  It  will  reduce  construction 
costs  by  as  much  as  30  percent  for  com- 
mercial buildings.  The  finding  on  the 
part  of  everyone  who  has  dealt  with  this 
is  that  the  only  way  we  can  get  effective 
standards  is  to  mandate  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment Uiat  all  of  us  have  made  in  the 
chamber  so  many  times.  Have  we  ever 
seen  anything  acc(»nplished  the  way  jt 
was  stated?  Does  the  Senator  have  this 
kind  of  confidence?  I  am  siu-prised,  be- 
catise  it  would  be  the  first  time,  that  I 
have  known,  tliat  he  is  going  to  give  HUD 
all  this  authority.  Does  the  Senator  think 
HUD  is  going  to  come  up  with  something 
that  follows  Arthur  Little,  that  is  done 
aa  a  cost  efficient  basis,  that  is  done  in 
a  savings  way  and  without  tremendous 
paperwork  and  tremendous  bureaucracy? 

I  am  surprised,  because  I  have  never 
known  that  the  Senator  felt  that  way  be- 
fore about  HUD,  or  any  particular  agen- 
cy that  we  created,  and  here  he  thinks 
that  it  is  going  to  save  money. 

Arthur  little  might  say  that,  if  it  were 
done  the  way  ratttmal  human  beings 
would  do  it,  we  might  agree  with  that. 

But,  my  goodness,  have  we  ever  done 
anjiihing  that  ended  that  way  under  an 
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agency  like  HUD?  It  would  be  Inconceiv- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  myself  are  all  on  the  HTID 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  money  that 
HUD  receives  and  the  spending  that  they 
do.  We  have  the  authority  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  the  budget  be  reduced. 
I  am  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience and  having  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this,  that  this  legislation  will  not 
increase  the  HUD  bureaucracy  signif- 
icantly and  that  there  will  not  be  any 
increase. 

The  only  big  expenditure  in  this  bill 
Is  $165  million,  which  goes  to  the  States 
for  purchasing  materials  to  insulate  the 
homes  of  poor  people  which  will  save 
them,  the  estimates  are,  conservatively 
$200  million  a  year  after  a  period  of 
time. 

If  the  cost  is  $55  million  a  year,  the 
saving  is  $200  million  a  year.  But,  In 
fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
that  is  not  Involved  in  this  particular 
amendment.  This  amendment  does  not 
go  to  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  does  not  require  an  additional  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wiU  read  the  language  of  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  if  he  is  concerned 
about  bureaucracy.  The  language  of  the 
Eagleton  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

Sec.  205.  No  Federal  officer  or  agency  shall 
approve  any  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  building  in  an  area  of  a 
6tate  unless  that  officer  or  agency  determines 
that  the  building  does  or  will  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  20i  of  this  title. 

Take  an  individual  owner  in  an  area 
which  does  not  have  uniform  standards. 
That  individual  homeowner  says :  "But  I 
meet  the  requirements.  I  have  insula- 
tion. I  qualify."  That  means  that  to  be 
siu-e  VA  or  FHA  Is  going  to  have  to  go  out 
and  check  each  house,  case  by  case.  That 
would  require  inspectors.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment,  itself,  would  lead  to 
creation  of  a  bureaucracy  the  likes  of 
which  we  have  never  known. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  con- 
cerned about  bureaucracy,  under  the 
Eagleton  amendment  there  would  be  a 
far  greater  bureaucracy.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  bill,  as  presently  written,  will 
create  any  further  bureaucracy  to 
administrate  this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  tliat  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  have  some 
data  on  this.  As  we  know,  California  has 
10  percent  of  the  people  of  this  cotmtry. 
more  than  20  mUllon  people.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  States  which  has  acted  to  con- 
serve building  energy.  What  was  the 
cost  involved  in  taking  this  kind  of 
action?  The  estimates  we  have  received 
indicate  that  it  cost  $35,000  to  develop 
the  regulations,  $50,000  to  publish 
manuals    and    to    train    officials,    and 


another  $50,000  Is  flgiired  necessary  to 
carry  out  an  Intensive  training  program. 

The  estimates  of  the  additional  cost 
for  Inspection  of  a  new  house  run  about 
$10  or  $15,  while  that  of  a  commercial 
building  increased  by  comparable  per- 
centage, depending  on  the  size  of  the 
structure.  In  neither  case  Is  this  con- 
sidered to  be  a  significant  amount,  when 
compared  to  the  construction  cost  and 
when  compared  to  the  enormous  savings. 
This  applies  to  California,  On  a  pro  rata 
basis,  the  savings  In  the  State  could  be 
as  much  as  $20  million,  for  the  expense 
of  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  has  just 
given  me  arguments  as  to  what  a  State 
can  dp.  We  are  taking  away  the  right 
of  a  State  to  do  thi.s.  A  State  can  do  It 
cheaper.  They  are  always  going  to  do 
it  cheaper.  But  we  are  going  to  Impose 
another  layer  and  .say,  "Regardless  of 
what  you  did.  regardless  of  how  effective 
you  are,  you  have  to  meet  our  minimum 
standards  and  our  paperwork  and  the 
people  we  are  going  to  send  down  as  in- 
spectors, and  we  are  going  to  send  you 
the  charts  and  the  paperwork,  and  you 
will  have  to  do  it  all  over." 

I  guarantee  th.it.  considering  what  the 
State  of  California  can  do  it  for.  It  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  many  times 
more,  and  the  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Governors  tell  us  they  want  this; 
the  States  want  this;  the  legislatures  tell 
us  they  want  it.  They  have  made  it  very 
emphatic.  They  say  that  the  only  way  it 
can  work  is  if  it  Is  made  national.  Other- 
wise, there  Is  competition  in  various 
States  to  see  who  can  have  the  laxest 
and  the  easiest  kind  of  requirement. 

The  only  way  to  have  an  effective  na- 
tional program  to  meet  this  national 
energy  shortage  problem  we  have  Is  to 
have  Congress  do  what  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  us  to  do  and  to  assume  a 
national  responsibility  for  establishing  a 
minimum  energy  performance  standard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thmk  the  States  want 
the  money. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  Ls  no  money  In 
this  bill.  There  is  only  a  little  money  for 
technical  tisslstance.  It  Is  the  standards 
governors  want.  They  are  not  after  the 
money.  They  want  uniform  standards, 
because  they  know  that  if  they  do  not 
have  uniform  standards,  nothing  is  go- 
ing to  be  done  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  letter  we  received  from  the  orga- 
nization of  State  legislators: 

Our  conference  unanimously  supports 
congressional  passage  of  legislation  requir- 
ing the  adoption  of  mandatory  minimum 
building  efficiency  standards  .  .  . 

This  is  from  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernors: 

A  question  has  been  ral.sed  regarding  the 
necessity  of  such  legislation  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  We  believe  that  legislation 
Is  stlU  needed  to  mandate  one  national 
.standard  and  <.)ne  Federal  process  for  dispute 
resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  a.sk  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Since  tlie  Senator  from 


Florida  Is  concerned  about  the  cost — and 
rightfully  so — let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  proponent  of  this 
amendmmt,  what  he  estimates  Uie  sav- 
ings would  be  tmder  Ills  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Savings  to  whom? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  EAGLzrrON.  In  terms  of  addi- 
tional bureaucracy,  there  would  be  none. 
They  would  go  through  the  same  inspec- 
tion the  VA  and  FHA  Inspectors  do  now. 
It  would  not  add  one  new  bureaucrat  or 
one  inspector.  It  would  not  enlarge  the 
scope  of  Federal  supervision.  It  would 
not  enhance  the  public  pajToU  one  whit. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then,  the  Senator's 
response  Is  that  no  further  bureaucracy 
would  be  created? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Under  the  conmilttee 
bill,  if  this  amendment  falls,  there  will 
be  additional  bureaucratic  Intervention. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  Senator  says,  there 
would  be  no  further  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  will  not  be  a 
need  for  one  additional  Inspector  beyond 
the  number  they  now  have. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  How  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  handle  the  case-by-case 
decisions? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  same  way  Uiat 
the  VA  and  FHA  Inspectors  do  now — 
they  would  just  add  one  more  item  to 
their  list.  It  will  not  cost  them  30  seconds 
of  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  really 
beUeve  that  they  have  enough  inspec- 
tors to  do  what  would  have  to  be  done 
under  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  believe  that  HUD 
is  the  most  catastrophlcally  inept  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  history  of  man. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  not  at  issue 
today. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  at  issue  any 
time  one  is  talking  about  a  HUD  pro- 
gram. Incompetence  pei'meates  their 
system. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  was  trying  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  is  wor- 
ried that  the  bill  would  be  more  costly. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee biU  would  be  more  costly. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  would  not  be  so. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
this  bill  would  not  add  any  bureaucratic 
money,  and  that  the  Governors  are  not 
interested  in  getting  grants. 

We  are  talking  about  only  $5  million 
nationally,  for  technical  assistance,  un- 
der this  bill.  It  Is  not  that  they  are  look- 
ing for  Federal  money.  They  want  uni- 
form standards.  That  Is  why  they  and  the 
legislatures  across  the  country,  who  gen- 
erally do  not  want  intervention  in  their 
affairs,  want  this  legislation.  That  Is  why 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  wants 
it — ^because  we  need  a  national  energy 
policy,  and  this  is  a  giant  step  toward 
such  a  policy. 

If  we  do  not  have  this  legislation  to 
avoid  a  crisis,  we  are  back  where  we 
started  from  with  a  voluntary  program 
which  Is  not  working. 

I  think  that  the  Eagleton  amendment, 
like  the  Tower  amendment — with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Texas — will 
gut  this  legislation. 
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I  point  out  three  things:  One,  the  cost 
of  subsidized  housing  woold  rise.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will 
recognize  that  the  cost  would  rise,  while 
the  commercial  sectors  would  be  free  of 
any  requirements,  imder  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  to  conserve  energy  in  new 
construction.  They  would  not  be  required 
to  do  so.  But  subsldi?!ed  housing  would 
be  rising  all  the  time.  Do  we  really  want 
that? 

Two,  the  best  estimate  is  that  only  a 
third  of  new  residential  construction  re- 
ceives direct  Federal  Government  sup- 
port. So,  few  new  homes  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment. 

Three,  there  is  no  need  to  legislate 
sanctions,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  do,  because  the  Secretary  already 
can  do  that  with  regulations.  Why  put  in 
this  amendment?  We  already  can  do  it 
with  subsidized  housing,  and  Govern- 
ment-funded housing  buildings.  We  do 
not  need  to  pass  legislation  for  that.  The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  the  authority  and  can 
e.stablish  the  regulations  to  do  it  at  any 
time  she  wishes. 

So,  No.  1,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Eagleton  amendment.  No.  2,  if  we  do  have 
it,  it  is  going  to  gut  this  bill  entirely,  and 
we  will  have  no  insulation  and  conserva- 
tion standards  program.  If  we  want  to  go 
back  to  that,  then  we  should  agree  to  the 
Eagleton  amendment. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  The  Eagleton 
amendment  is  no  compromise  between 
this  bill  and  the  Tower  amendment.  It 
stands  on  its  own.  It  would  gut  the  bill 
just  as  much  as  the  Tower  amendment, 
which  has  been  defeated — wisely  so — ^by 
the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated,  also. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  briefly  to  a  couple  of  the 
points  that  have  been  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Wisconsin 
and  Massachusetts.  They  both  mention 
the  Governors  of  the  States.  They  said 
that,  imanimously,  the  Coimcil  of  State 
Legislatures  has  endorse^d  this.  The 
ti-uth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  people  that 
will  have  to  enforce  this  are  not  the  Oov- 
emors  or  the  State  legislatures.  They  are 
the  cities  and  the  counties.  1  ask  If  Sen- 
ator Proxmirk  and  Senator  Brooke 
know  what  the  League  of  Cities  and 
what  the  Association  of  Coimties  did  al- 
most unanimously?  They  opposed  it.  The 
people  who  will  have  to  live  with  this, 
work  with  this,  implement  this,  are 
against  it.  I  should  rather  have  the 
judgment  of  the  people  who  are  going  to 
be  burdened  with  this  responsibility  than 
the  ethereal,  amorphous  judgment  of 
various  State  legislatures. 

Both  Senator  Brooke  and  Senator 
Proxmire  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  cost  factor.  They  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have 
a  quote  from  Mr.  Proxmire.  He  says  that, 
"Aithur  D.  Little  found  that  housing 
constructed  according  to  insulation 
standards  would  not  only  be  cheaper  to 
operate  but  cheapter  to  build  as  well." 
That  is  Mr.  Proxmire  on  Arthur  D.  Little. 

Senator  Brooke  then  says  something 
else.  Their  show  is  not  quite  in  tandem. 
They  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  the 


housing  is  going  to  be  cheaper,  as  Chair- 
man PROxiaRE  and  his  committee  say, 
then  my  amendment  should  not  hurt 
federally  assisted  housing.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  going  to  be  more  costly, 
then  maybe  we  ought  to  rethink  this 
whole  bill.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  further  injure  an  already 
beleaguered  housing  industry. 

Let  me  get  down  to  a  further  point; 
then,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can 
vote.  I  think  both  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles >  and  I  agree  with 
the  conmiendable  purpose  of  the  bill.  We 
want  to  save  energy.  We  want  to  be  sis 
energy-conserving  as  we  can  be.  That  is 
noble,  that  is  pious,  that  is  decent,  that 
is  patriotic  in  tills  Bicentennial  Year.  But 
the  methodology  employed  in  this  bill  is 
to  use  the  banking  laws  of  this  country  to 
club  people  into  submission.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  safety  of  an  indi- 
vidual's deposits,  or  the  safety  of  invest- 
ment in  bank  stock.  We  are  usuig  the 
PDIC  and  the  other  banking  regulatory 
procedures  to  bludgeon  people  into  doing 
what  Mr.  Proxmire  says  they  already 
should  want  to  do,  because  it  is  cheaper. 
If  it  is  cheaper  and  we  can  prove  the  case 
that  it  is  cheaper,  good  American  com- 
monsense  says  the  American  citizenry 
will  respond  and  build  in  prudent,  cost- 
saving  ways. 

But  the  opponents  of  my  amendment 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot 
say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  is  going 
to  cost  a  barrel  of  money  and  be  very 
expensive  and,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
how  wonderful  this  program  is  going  to 
be  and  how  cheap  it  is  going  to  be.  If  It 
is  cheap,  the  American  public  will  buy 
it,  the  American  public  will  sidopt  it,  the 
American  public  will  do  it.  If  it  is  not, 
the  program  fails. 

My  amendment  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  Tower  amendment.  I  voted 
against  the  Tower  amendment.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  voted  against  the  Tower 
amendment.  I  hope  I  can  say  that  on  his 
behalf,  and  I  know  I  can  say  in  my  own 
behaU,  that  I  shall  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  fair  analysis  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  does  not  intend  this,  because  he 
has  always  been  interested  in  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  and  housing 
for  the  poor;  but  whether  he  intends  it 
or  not,  this  particular  amendment  is  a 
pro-business  amendment,  because  com- 
mercial property  is  not  involved  in  this 
amendment.  It  seems  also  to  favor  the 
rich  homeowner  versus  the  poor  home- 
owner. I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senator's 
opinion  or  his  comment  upon  that,  be- 
cause I  cannot  read  this  amendment  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  cast  It  in 
teiTns  of  rich  homeowner  or  poor  home- 
owner. I  cast  it  in  terms  of  whether  it  is 
a  legitimate  utilization  of  om-  national 
banking  laws.  I  thought  the  Senator's 
committee  had  enough  to  do  with  the 
problems  of  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies, w  Ith  the  Comptroller  and  all  those 


other  weie^ty  issues  without  trying  to 
force  the  banking  Industry  of  this  Na- 
tion into  enforcing  an  energy  program. 

I  lost  that  battle.  But  I  do  not  ^^  any 
legitimate  nexus,  between  our  baling 
laws  and  the  subject  at  issue.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  an  excellent 
lawyer.  We  served  together  %6  attorneys 
general  of  our  States.  I  do  hot  see  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  utilization  of  the  Fed- 
eral banking  laws  to  bludgeon  homeown- 
ers into  doing  what  Senator  Proxmire 
says  they  otight  to  do  anyway,  because 
it  is  cheaper.  Why  do  we  have  to  club 
people  to  death  with  our  banking  laws 
to  do  what  Senator  Proxmire  and  Arthtu* 
Little  say  they  ought  to  do  anyway,  out 
of  commonsense?  It  is  an  excess  of  Gov- 
ernment intimidation  and  intrusion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment a  jurisdictional  argument? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No,  it  is  a  philosoph- 
ical argument.  I  do  not  believe  in  beat- 
ing people  over  the  head  to  get  them  to 
do  what  Senator  Proxmire  says  they  will 
do.  in  his  Arthur  Little  assumption. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  does  not  intend  to  beat  them 
over  the  head.  The  Senator  says  we  need 
to  conserve  energy.  He  said  "in  this  Bi- 
centennial Year,"  but  I  believe  we  need 
to  do  it  in  everj'  year  besides  the  Bi- 
centennial Year,  too.  We  were  faced  not 
long  ago  with  an  energy  crisis  through 
an  oil  embargo. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thought  we  had 
solved  that  with  the  55 -mile  nationwide 
speed  limit,  and  the  daylight  saving 
bill.  But,  seriously,  we  have  taken  many 
steps  to  meet  our  energy  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  tlie  point  is  they  have  not  taken 
the  step.  They  have  had  every  incentive 
to  take  that  step.  The  Senator  says 
leave  it  to  commonsense,  they  will  do  it. 
They  have  done  it.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  is  necessary,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  must  realize  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  leave  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator's judgment.  He  is  quoting  Arthur  D. 
Little.  He  says  this  is  prudent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  says  it  is  pru- 
dent if  we  make  it  a  mandatory  stand- 
ard for  several  reasons — then  we  can 
provide  insulation  in  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  way. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  what  risk  there  Is  to 
the  lending  institution  in  loaning  money 
on  a  building  which  does  not  meet  the 
insulation  standards?  Why  do  we  have 
to  withhold  normal  conventional  financ- 
ing? Why  do  we  have  to  use  that  club? 
That  is  the  weapon  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is,  be- 
cause there  is  a  national  need  to  build 
homes  that  are  energy-conserving.  We 
have  a  national  need  to  conserve  enerjy 
and  this  will  conserve  enei'gy.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  We  have  had  the 
statistics,  that  nobody  has  challenged, 
that  if  we  pass  this  legislation,  it  can 
save  a  tremendous  amount  of  our  ener- 
gy, over  the  next  10  years  as  much  as  10 
percent.  That  is  a  very  great  saving.  Do 
we  mean  business  about  conservation  of 
energy  or  not? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  our  disagree- 
ment i.s  one  of  faith.  I  think  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Wisconsin  could  show  a  little 
more  faitti  in  the  American  public  to 
do  the  prudent  thing. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  American  public;  all  of  us  have  that. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  If  this  program  Is  so 
sound,  so  prudent,  so  energy  conserving 
and  so  wise — and  the  American  people 
are  not  a  bunch  of  stupes — why  do  we 
have  to  club  them  over  the  head? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is.  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  admit,  it  Is 
not  being  done  today.  This  is  not  a  Mis- 
souri problem  or  a  Wisconsin  problem  or 
of  Massachusetts  or  Florida  or  Georgia, 
or  any  State.  It  is  a  national  problem. 
The  Senator  will  understand  that.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  national  problem.  That  is 
why  we  need  a  national  policy. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  achieve 
it  Is  through  imlform  standards. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Under  the  Senator's 
bill,  the  standards  will  not  be  written  for 
3  years,  will  they?  Under  the  committee 
bill,  we  will  not  have  standards  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  outside  time 
limit  to  allow  a  good  model  code  to  be 
developed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Not  if  HUD  is  going 
to  promulgate  them.  I  do  not  think  HUD 
will  ever  do  anything  in'^ide  the  outside 
limit.  He  does  not  think  tliey  will  do 
anything  anticipator^'. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  shall  not  engage  in 
debate  with  the  Senator  on  that.  I  think 
HUD  does  its  job  in  tlie  circumstances. 
Of  course,  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. I  do  not  remember  the  Senator's 
definition  of  what  HUD  Is.  and  I  would 
not  repeat  it  if  I  did  remember  it,  lut 
I  cannot  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  monstrosity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  already  a 
Government  implementing  standard. 
The  3  years  is  the  outside  limit.  It  can 
be  done  more  rapidly  than  that.  But  the 
important  point  is  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  date  that  is  effective. 

I  have  liere  a  very  recent  study  of  State 
actions  to  conserve  energy.  There  is  ac- 
tivity, but  let  us  not  itid  ourselves  about 
what  it  is  Ukely  to  yield.  The  survey 
shows  that  most  States  have  not  taken 
any  action.  Only  21  States  have  any  legal 
authority  to  deal  with  energy  conserva- 
tion. Twenty-nine  States  do  not  yet  have 
legislation  to  do  anything  about  this  na- 
tional problem.  Only  8  States  out  of  50 
actually  have  regulations  which  deal 
with  energy  conservation. 

Now,  I  think,  on  the  tasLs  of  the  rec- 
ord, on  the  ba.sLs  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  through  a  tremendotis  energy  cri- 
.cis — just  2  years  ago,  when  we  had  long 
lines  at  ^as  stations — in  view  of  tlie  clear 
national  necessity  for  that,  for  u.s  to  ex- 
pect the  States  to  do  il  if  we  do  nothing 
except  provide  voluntary  standards  is  to 
expect  more  than,  rcaM-stically.  we 
should. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  >icld  to  my  friend 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  energy  bill  the  Congress  pa.ssed  and 
the  President  signed  at  the  end  of  la.st 
year,  is  he  not? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well.  I  am  aware  of 
that.  I  understand  there  Is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  duplicates  that  legislation. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  Is  aware.  Is 
he  not,  of  the  fact  that  that  bill  requires 
the  States  In  the  short  future  to  come 
up  with  their  own  State  energy  saving 
plans.  State  energy  conservation  plans 
and,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  energy 
plans  to  save  energy,  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency  would  mandate  those  plans 
themselves? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
insulation  Ls  one  of  the  key  areas  in  that 
State  energy  plan  approach  which  Con- 
gress adopted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say.  No  1  the 
present  law  provides  only  for  a  plan.  No. 
2,  there  is  no  consistent  standard  re- 
quired; and.  No.  3,  there  is  no  imple- 
mentation that  is  required. 

Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Senator  will  fur- 
ther yield  Mr.  Pie,sident.  the  reason  there 
is  no  national  standard  is  that  a  State 
like  mine  is  a  hot  weather  State  and  a 
State  like  his  is  a  cold  weather  State. 
Does  that  make  logic"' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  national 
standard  provides  for  climate  differences. 
There  aie  even — differences  between 
northern  and  southern  Wisconsin,  as 
there  are  tjctween  northern  and  southern 
Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  the  point.  Is  it  not 
difficult 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  national 
minimum  standard.  It  ta'^es  that  into 
accoimt.  I  think  the  Senator  realizes  the 
standard  is  not  that  difTicult. 

Mr.  STONE  The  Senator  may  under- 
.stand  further  that  a  State  like  mine  Is 
in  the  hurricane  belt  and  a  State  like 
his  is  not.  and  building  codes  which  have 
been  evolved  over  decades  have  to  give 
due  credit  and  recognition  to  the  differ- 
ence in  windstorm  effects  as  well  as  just 
pure  heat,  and  the  nuances  of  the  build- 
ing requirements  vary  so  greatly  not  only 
nationally  but,  as  tlie  Sen? tor  him.self 
pointed  out,  even  within  his  own  State, 
northern  Wisconsin  and  southern  Wis- 
consin, that  would  it  not  be  very,  very 
difficult  for  a  national  agency  like  HUD, 
short  of  having  a  whole  volume,  a  whole 
library  of  building  code  minimums,  to 
really  do  the  job? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  not,  no. 

The  way  tliis  operates,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  develop 
a  minimum  performance  standard.  The 
standard  for  different  buildings  in  dif- 
f'-rent  climates  would  be  enforced  by  the 
State,  and  there  would  be  limited  moni- 
toring of  the  program  by  HUD. 

The  beaut V  of  this  Ic^isli.tion  is  that 
it  delccatcs  the  authority  to  carrj-  out 
tlie  program  to  the  States.  As  v.e  have 
said  before,  tlie  State  legislatures  liave 
unanimously  approved  this,  and  the 
Ooverncrs  liave  told  U3  they  favor  this. 
Wf.  think  it  is  a  practicol  way  to  get  a 
nation:il  proTram,  and  with  a  minimum 
.".mount  of  Federal  involvement. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  fr^m  Florida 
i.-  very  .sympathetic  of  the  goal  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  floor  managers  of 
the  bill  in  trying  to  get  some  movement 
in    in-nilation    particularly,    and    other 


building  standards  all  over  the  coxmtry. 
But  the  Senator  from  Florida  believes  we 
should  press  ahead  with  the  State  en- 
ergy conservation  plans  that  were  man- 
dated by  the  energy  bill  we  passed,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  building 
requirements  in  those  energy  plans  that 
the  FEA  could  continue  to  press  forward 
with  such  elements. 

But  to  have  a  national  duplicate  build- 
ing code,  because  minimums — the  build- 
ing code  in  my  original  home  coimty, 
Dade  county,  a  pretty  good  building  code, 
would  have  to  be  duplicated  by  the  na- 
tional building  code.  That  is  now  either 
a  one-  or  two-volume  set  of  minimums. 
Those  building  codes  are  not  maximums; 
they  are  minimums. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  standards  do  not 
have  to  be  duplicated  at  all.  All  the  State 
must  do  is  meet  the  minimum  perform- 
ance standards  the  Federal  Government 
has  set.  The  Slate  code  can  be  tough,  it 
can  be  stronger.  It  does  mt  have  to  be 
identical.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  meet  the 
Federal  minimum.  Nobody,  Senator,  so 
far  as  I  know,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  that  way  about  it,  nobody 
argues  the  law  we  passed  earlier  this 
year  woi'.Id  do  this  Job.  Nobody  argues 
t.hat  the  law  we  passed  woiiM  provide  for 
effective  insulation  of  new  Americaia 
homes,  and  serve  as  savings  barrels  of 
oil. 

Mr.  STONE.  Did  the  Senator  answer 
my  colleague  as  to  the  projected  force 
that  will  be  required  in  enforcing  these 
standards?  Is  tliere  a  f  seal  note  on  this? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived any  estimate  that  HUD  would 
have  to  increase  their  staff.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the 
States  and  by  the  localities,  not  by  HUD, 
The  involvement  of  HUD  and  the  cost  to 
HUD  would  be  extremely  small. 

Mr.  STONE.  How  about  the  staff? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  All  HUD  would  have 
to  do  Is  to  review  certifications,  that  is 
it.  50  State  certifications.  They  should  be 
able  to  do  that  with  a  staff  smaller  than 
the  staff  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
in  hLs  office. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
Just  will  not  swallow  tliat. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  STONE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 
thinks  the  minimum  standards  set  by 
HUD  nationally  could  be  so  attuned  to 
the  variations  in  climate,  in  building 
materials,  in  earth  conditions  that  they 
could  reasonably  be  done  nationally. 

One  last  point,  then  I  will  yield  tlic 
floor.  In  my  part  of  Florida,  original  part 
of  Florida  where  I  grew  up,  we  have  oolite 
conditions,  subsurface  oolite  conditions. 
Furtlicr  north  in  my  State  we  have  red 
clay.  A  little  bit  In  the  middle  we  have 
white  sand.  The  subsurface  conditions 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  our  building  codes 
down  there.  As  you  go  farther  north  in 
the  country  you  have  mountains.  We  do 
not  have  any  mountains  In  Florida,  but 
wc  have  every  other  kind  of  surface  soil 
conditions.  We  have  coastline  problems 
and  waterfront  setback  problems. 

When  you  go  farther  north  and  you 
got  to  the  mountains  you  h.ivi  got  prob- 


lems of  subsidence:  you  have  got  prob- 
lems of  soil  coming  down  from  tlie  moun- 
tains !n  rain  storms.  You  have  got  eroston 
problems,  and  really  there  axe  so  many 

variables 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  try  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  raises  an 
excellent  point  which.  I  think,  would 
trouble  all  of  us  because  all  of  our  States 
are  different,  and  different  regions  in  the 
country  are  entirely  different  and  would 
require  a  different  adaptability,  so  let  me 
read  a  letter  from  HUD  Just  sent  today, 
March  9.  It  says: 

The  bill  further  provides,  In  Sectlcm  210, 
that  tbe  research  activities  leading  to  devel- 
opment of  standards,  "shaU  be  designed  to 
assure  that  standards  are  adequately  analyzed 
In  terms  of  energy  use.  Institutional  re- 
sources, babitabUlty,  economic  cost  and  ben- 
efit, and  impact  upon  affected  gronps." 

Now,  obviously,  the  purpose  of  this  is 
not  to  have  the  same  standards  in  Maine 
that  you  have  in  Florida,  or  the  same 
standards  In  North  Dakota  you  would 
have  in  Mississippi.  They  would  have  to 
be  different  because,  as  the  Senator 
properly  says,  the  climates  are  different. 
But  the  language  of  the  bill  recognizes 
that,  HUD  recognizes  that,  the  hearing 
record  recognizes  that,  and  the  majority 
of  the  committee  feels  this  is  sensible 
legislation  which  will  not  handicap  or 
impede  one  part  of  the  country  as  com- 
pared to  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
provides  that  the  States  shall  develop 
their  own  standards  because  the  States 
may  recognize  their  dlllerent  climate 
problems  In  more  detail  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can. 

Mr.  STONE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  troubled  by  is  the  immense 
variety  of  problems  when  you  start  to 
pass  building  restrictions  other  than  at 
a  local  or  regional  level.  The  energy  bill 
that  we  passed  went  about  it  this  way: 
It  said  to  the  States: 

You  flg;ure  out  how  best  to  save  this 
energy.  You  work  wltb  your  local  govern- 
ments, with  your  local  businesses,  with  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  you  face  in  your 
States.  Some  of  your  States  are  keyed  to 
tourism,  some  of  your  States  are  keyed  to 
manufacturing,  some  of  your  States  have 
long  distances  and  light  populations  and, 
of  course,  buildings  to  match.  You  come  up 
with  the  ways  that  you  can  save  this 
energy. 

And  we  gave  them  a  goal — 

Then  If  you  do  not  do  It,  the  national 
standards  are  going  to  be  brought  in  on  you, 
and  we  are  going  to  save  It  for  you. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  at  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  describes  very  well, 
far  better  than  I  have,  what  the  bill 
tries  to  do.  It  tries  to  do  exactly  that. 
It  leaves  it  to  the  States  to  determine 
what  standard  they  will  develop,  and 
the  only  overall  standard  is  the  amount 
of  energy  you  can  use,  and  it  would  be 
up  to  the  State  to  try  to  comply  with 
that  requirement  of  HUD  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  Is  why  we  can- 
not do  It  next  month  and  why  it  does 
take  a  couple  of  years  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STONE.  Well,  respectfully,  I 
really  believe,  this  Senator  really  be- 
lieves, that  States,  in  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  energy  saving 


ccmservation  plan  mandated  by  the  en- 
ergy bill  we  passed  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  are  going  to  be  concentrating  on 
building  savings. 

They  are  going  to  be  doing  this  Job, 
turning  lights  off,  or  setting  the  thermo- 
stat, or  requiring  insulation,  which  fits 
the  climatic  conditions  and  the  building 
needs  of  each  of  the  areas^ira  State,  not 
merely  of  a  whole  State,  In  a  geographi- 
cal way,  to  make  the  energy  saving. 

For  us  to  come  in  and  put  HUD  in 
charge  with  an  ax  handle  as  large  as  the 
State  itself  seems  to  be  not  only  duplici- 
tous  to  this  Senator,  but  defeating  of  the 
goal  we  have  already  mandated  in  the 
energy  bill  we  have  just  passed. 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  have  studied 
this,  the  administration,  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  in  the  States,  among  the  Gover- 
nors, Is  that  by  relying  on  the  legislation 
passed,  we  will  not  get  the  job  done.  We 
have  only  a  minority  of  States  with  legis- 
lation, only  eight  have  regulations  that 
deal  specifically  with  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

We  have  to  enact  this  measure  in  order 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  have  just  one  last  ques- 
tion, if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Would  the  minimum 
standards  set  by  the  Federal  agency  be 
applicable  to  all  States  or  does  the  Sena- 
tor envision  that  there  would  be  groups 
of  States,  like  classified  as  warm-weather 
States,  or  groups  of  States  classified  in 
another  way,  would  the  Federal  mini- 
mum be  keyed  severally,  to  each  of  the 
50  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Federal  mini- 
mum performance  standards  would  vary 
by  climate.  They  would  take  Into  accoimt 
the  differences  in  climate  among  the 
various  States.  We  recognize  that  fact. 

Bfr.  STONE.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor envisictos  a  group  of  several  stand- 
ards, not  one  minlmimi  standard? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  a  sense,  yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  For  each  of  the  problems? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  a  sense,  yes. 

But,  as  I  say,  the  purpose  of  the  stand- 
ard would  be  to  achieve  certain  energy 
savings  and  there  would  be  the  amount 
of  energy  that  would  be  used  per  square 
foot  for  single  family  residences. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  "WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  "WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  believe  all 
of  us  are  in  favor  of  the  insulation  In 
homes.  We  realize  that  It  does  save  en- 
ergy. 

However,  I  was  interested  In  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  which  I  believe  indicated  It 
was  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  because  the  States  have  not 
acted. 

I  am  just  wondering,  living  as  we  do  In 
a  country  where  we  have  individual  free- 
dom, incUvidual  Initiative  and  Individual 
action,  what  has  been  done  voluntarily 
by  the  people  of  the  coimtry  over  the  past 
several  years  In  insulating  their  homes? 

I  remember  a  year  or  two  ago  doing 
some  insulating  In  my  o^vn  home  and  was 


told  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  insulat  - 
ing  material  because  of  a  run  on  such 
material.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  this 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  Senator  can  yield  time  from  the 
bill,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Do  I  have  time  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  yielding,  but.  certainly,  I 
will  not  take  that  much  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  asks  a 
good  question,  I  think  we  could  take  all 
into  account  In  achieving  the  purpose. 

The  question,  as  I  understand  It,  is 
how  much  progress  have  we  made 
through  individual  action,  individual  Ini- 
tiative, in  insulating  homes. 

The  best  Information  we  have,  and  it 
comes  from  utility  companies  and  else- 
where, is  that  we  have  not  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  last  several  years, 
that  there  has  been  some  Initiative,  but 
the  progress  has  been  halting,  slow,  er- 
ratic, and  far,  far  less  than  could  be 
achieved  if  we  had  this  bDl  in  law. 

Mr.  "WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Does  the 
Senator  know  or  has  the  committee  made 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
duction of  insulating  material  has  in- 
creased whether  actually  m<M-e  insula- 
tion material  has  been  sold? 

I  say  this  because  of  the  personal  ex-. 
perience  in  attempting  to  get  insulating 
material  and  having  to  go  to  several 
stores  in  order  to  get  what  I  wanted  for 
my  own  home. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
raises  another  interesting  point,  because 
I  think  individual  people  may  find  in- 
sulation material  not  available.  We  are 
told  that  the  Industry  affected  has  the 
capacity,  they  can  produce  the  insula- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Have  they 
increased  their  production?  Are  they 
selling  more  insulation  material  which, 
to  me,  would  indicate  whether  or  not 
people  were  using  it.  Does  the  Senator 
know  if  they  are  selling  more? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Our  understanding 
Is  that  the  industry  had  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  insulation  because  of  the  fuel 
shortage.  The  short  answer  Is  that  there 
have  not  been  the  sales  they  antici- 
pated. There  has  not  been  Individual 
initiative  to  provide  the  kind  of  insula- 
tion Increase  we  hoped  would  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  "WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  statistics  on  whether 
insulation  of  homes  has  Increased  over 
the  past  several  years? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  statistics,  or  know  to 
what  extent  Insulation  of  homes  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  several  years? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  have  the 
statistics  except  as  we  have  talked  with 
the  industry,  and  the  industry  indicated 
they  have  not  been  able  to  increase  the 
-sales  very  much. 
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Frankly,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
they  anticipated  revisions  in  the  tax 
laws  that  would  provide  incentives. 

Mr.  WILLJAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  cospon- 
.•«ored  such  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  been  pend- 
ing, but  not  enacted,  and  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  it  slowed  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  responses. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  tlie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
BiTMPERS) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson > ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
the  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mans- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tttnney),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wasliington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Young)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yca.s  40, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


IRolIcall  Vote  No. 

5.1  Ley.] 

YEAS — 40 

Allen 

Fannin 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Nunn 

Beall 

Garn 

Pas  tore 

Bellmon 

Goldwator 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hansen 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Scott, 

Bjrrd. 

Hrmka 

William  L 

Harry  F 

Jr.     Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Chiles 

Long 

Symington 

Clark 

McClellan 

Taft 

CurtU 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Domenlri 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Montoya 
NAYS — 48 

Tower 

Abourerk 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Muskie 

Raker 

Hartke 

NeLson 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HolUngs 

Proxmire 

Case 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Church 

Humphrey 

RiblcofI 

Cranston 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Culver 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugli 

Dole 

Maguuson 

Stafford 

Durkin 

Mathlas 

Steunls 

Glenn 

McOee 

Stevens 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Welrker 

Han.  Gary 

Mondale 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bentsen 

Pord 

MaiiifleUl 

Biden 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Young 

So  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  <No. 
1427)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  luy  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  • .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proE>osed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
cngro.s.sed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  wa.s  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  i.s  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

.^DDITICNAt.      -STATEMENT.S     Sl'BMITIfn     ON      HJi. 
8630 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Residential 
Insulation  Assistance  Act,  which  is  title 
I  of  H.R.  8650.  the  Energy  Conservation 
in  Buildings  Act  of  1976. 

This  measure  is  desiKned  to  reduce 
U.S.  energy  consumption  by  assisting  the 
poor  to  insulate  and  weatherize  their 
homes. 

The  Residential  Insulation  A.ssistance 
Act  builds  on  the  experience  and  existing 
framework  for  weatherization  of  homes 
developed  under  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Services  program  carried 
out  under  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  program  authorized 
under  H.R.  8650  would  supplement  the 
Commimity  Services  Administration  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  additional  Federal 
funds  to  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  make  grants  to  States  to  fi- 
nance residential  insulation  projects — 
chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  insulation 
materials.  Financial  assistance  would  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  FEA  administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of 
the  Community  Services  Administration. 
Such  regulations  woilld  include  stand- 
ards of  insulation  and  the  combination 
of  techniques  necessary  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  a  healtliy  environment  and 
maximum  energy  conservation  and 
methods  of  assuring  that  benefits  ac- 
crue primarily  to  low-income  tenants. 

Grants  to  States  would  be  provided 
after  the  approval  of  a  State  plan  pro- 
viding that  funds  allocated  by  the  State 
to  areas  now  served  by  tJie  Community 
Services  Administration  weatherization 
programs  will  be  channeled  tlirough  the 
community  action  aeency  in  that  area 
unless  the  Governor  makes  a  finding  that 
the  CSA  program  is  ineffective  in  meet- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  act  or  Ls  not  of 
sufficient  size  and  cannot  in  a  timely 
fashion  develop  the  capacity  to  support 
the  project  to  be  carried  out  in  that  area. 
If  a  State  chooses  not  to  participate  in 
the  program,  funding  may  be  provided 
directly  to  a  community  action  agency. 


The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
estimates  that,  at  the  completion  of  3 
years  under  the  committee  bill,  a  savings 
of  38.325.000  barrels  of  petroleimi  will 
have  been  accomplished  and  a  resulting 
savings  in  fuel  bills  to  low  income  house- 
holds of  $200  million  anually  will  have 
been  effected.  While  the  average  per  unit 
cost  in  Maine's  Project  FUEL  was  $100- 
$125,  subsequent  experience  under  the 
CSA  program  indicates  that  per  unit 
costs  will  be  higher.  However,  with  this 
remarkably  small  investment,  th?  energy 
savings  and  improvement  in  healthful 
conditions  will  measurably  improve  the 
lives  of  poor  persons  and  assist  the  Na- 
tion in  reducing  its  energy  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
provision  in  the  Bankhig  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  which  authorizes  the 
community  services  programs,  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  tliat  this  FEA  program  would 
not  duplicate  the  efforts  of  community 
action  agencies  providing  assistance  to 
the  poor  community  for  weatherization. 
The  weatherization  program  rim  by  CSA 
and  the  community  action  agencies  dates 
back  to  the  onset  of  the  energy  crisis  in 
1973.  Through  the  worst  period  of  that 
crisis  community  action  agencies  spent 
from  their  own  funds  for  community 
programs  more  than  $31  million  nation- 
wide to  assist  the  poor  in  withstanding 
the  impact  of  the  greatly  increasing  costs 
of  oil  and  gas  and  limited  supplies  to 
heat  theh-  homes. 

To  stimulate  development  of  programs 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress provided  specific  authorization  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  in  1974  for  the  expansion  of 
weatherization  programs;  $16.7  million 
was  appropriated  for  this  program  in 
1975.  and  an  additional  $27.5  million  has 
been  made  available  through  the  fiscal 
year  1976  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Act.  In  addition,  the  Community  Services 
Administration  has  received  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  title 
X,  the  job  opportunities  program,  which 
will  allocate  $17.5  million  to  communitj- 
action  agencies  to  cover  manpower  casts 
lor  energy  related  projects,  almost  all  of 
which  is  to  pay  the  costs  of  manpower 
for  the  weatherization  projects.  This  pro- 
gram, the  emergency  energy  conserva- 
tion services  program,  operates  in  all  50 
States,  with  704  of  the  Nation's  883  Com- 
munity Action  agencies  carrying  out 
EECS  programs. 

Willie  data  collection  is  currently  un- 
derway on  the  full  impact  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Admlnisti-ation  pro- 
gram, preliminary  estimates  from  the 
initial  $31  million  spent  by  community 
action  agencies  from  their  own  local  ini- 
tiative funds  reflect  the  following  sav- 
ings from  1973  through  June  of  1975: 
100,000  homes  were  insulated;  300,000 
low  income  p>ei"sons  have  been  served;  a 
minimum  of  45  million  gallons  of  fuel 
have  beei»consei-ved;  and  a  minimum  of 
$15  million  in  fuel-related  costs  have 
been  saved. 

The  emergency  energy  conservation 
services  program  basically  supports  botli 
weatherization  projects  and  other  emer- 
gency energy  assistance — such  as  inter- 
vention  to  prevent  hardship  or  healtli 
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hazards  due  to  utility  shut  tiO.  or  lack  of 
fuel.  Including  emergency  fuel  sniwUeB. 
However,  00  percoit  of  $31  million  bas 
been  spent  on  weatherimtion. 

With  this  record  before  us  during  con- 
sideration by  the  Ranking  Committee,  it 
was  important  that  we  build  on  this  ex- 
perience and  this  framework  in  authoriz- 
ing the  residential  insulation  assistance 
program.  H.R.  8650  does  this  In  a  re- 
markable fashion,  making  available 
grants  to  the  States  for  additional  in- 
sulation materials  and  providing  a  co- 
operative delivery  system  which  will 
build  on  existing  programs  and  also  pro- 
vide for  Important  within-State  coordi- 
nation of  other  energy  saving  ^orts. 

Tlie  future  health  and  vitality  of  our 
economy  is  closely  bound  up  with  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  r«iuce  energy 
consumption.  By  providing  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Fedei-al  weatherization  assist- 
ance for  low  income  individuals,  the  leg- 
islation we  consider  today  allows  us  to 
make  significant  strides  toward  our  goaL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statucznt  bt  Sknatob  Moss 

A  bill  presently  before  the  Congress  (HJt. 
8650)  provides  for  assistance  to  low  income 
persons  In  insulating  their  homes.  It  also 
facilitates  state  and  local  adoption  of  energy 
conservation  standards  and  performance 
standards  for  new  buUdings.  It  is  hoped  tbat 
this  new  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  utUlty  expenses  for  low  income  users, 
particularly  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
and  those  least  able  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  to  reduce  their  energy  use. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  states  and  other  federal  agencies  for 
assisting  and  carrying  out  these  insulation 
programs.  Five  million  dollars  is  requested  to 
be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  the  state 
grants  in  1976.  Additionally,  technical  assis- 
tance may  be  furnished  by  HUD  directly  or 
by  contract  to  states  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment for  their  assistance  in  meeting  any 
standards  ultimately  established. 

I  am  fully  In  support  of  this  bllL  It  incor- 
porates many  of  the  same  concerns  to  which 
my  earlier  bill  was  addressed.  My  bill  (8.  38) 
was  first  Introduced  in  1973  and  was  paaaed 
by  the  Senate  at  that  time.  I  Introduoed  it 
again  during  the  second  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  but  it  was  delayed  before  the  ses- 
sion closed  emd  required  new  introduction 
for  the  new  session  ^blch  began  January  14. 
On  January  23,  1975  I  once  again  reintro- 
duced the  blU. 

My  bill  sought  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against 
tax,  or  in  the  alternative  a  deduction  for  en- 
ergy-conserving residential  eq;»enditures.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  note  the  growing  sup- 
port for  this  issue.  The  potential  for  energy 
savings  in  the  residential  sector  is  enormous, 
and  we  must  make  it  possible  for  low  and 
middle  income  people  to  afford  these  kinds 
of  home  Improvements.  Another  important 
benefit  from  the  bill  would  h«  the  tremen- 
dous sbot-ln-the-arm  which  Hbe  building 
trades  and  construction  Industries  would  re- 
ceive. The  total  energy  savings  to  the  nation 
of  such  a  program  of  conservation  is  also 
significant. 

And  so,  because  of  the  similarity  of  this 
new  bill  presently  before  us  to  thoM  same  im- 
portant matters  with  which  my  bill  dealt,  X 
pledge   my    support    to    it   and   request   a 


thoughtful  ooDslderatlon  of  it  by  the  Con- 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  years  we  have  experioiced  a 
growbig  awai«ness  of  the  level  of  our 
national  energy  consumption  and  the 
need  for  viable  energy  conservation 
measures.  Through  experience  we  have 
learned  that  Implementation  of  realis- 
tic conservation  measures  not  only  saves 
precious  fuel  and  reduces  our  reliance  on 
imported  oU  but  also  creates  jobs  in  in- 
dustries producing  and  supplying  tiie 
materials  and  machines  necessary  for 
conservation.  We  have  proven  that  en- 
ergy conservation  and  a  sound  economy 
are  complementary  concerns. 

Energy  consumption  for  heating  and 
cooling  commercial  and  residential  build- 
ings is  a  major  example  of  significant 
energy  waste.  It  is  estimated  that  20 
million  of  the  47  million  existing  single 
family  dwellings  in  this  coimtry  are  In- 
adequately insulated.  By  installing  pres- 
ently available,  cost-effective,  weatheri- 
zation improvonents  in  these  homes  and 
similarly  inadequately  insulated  com- 
mercial buildings,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  believes  we  can  reduce 
commercial  and  residential  building  en- 
ergy consumption  by  80  percent.  Given 
the  fact  that  36  percent  of  all  energy 
consumed  in  this  country  is  accounted 
for  by  space  heating,  cooling  and  provid- 
ing hot  water  for  these  buildings,  the  en- 
ergy to  be  saved  through  improved 
weatherization  is  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  1.2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  With 
imports  of  foreign  oil  averaging  over  6 
million  barrels  a  day,  this  potential  sav- 
ings represents  about  20  percent  of  for- 
eign imports. 

Of  those  more  than  20  million  inade- 
quately insulated  homes,  at  least  5  mil- 
lion are  owned  or  occupied  by  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  individuals  and 
families.  Tliese  individuals  and  families 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  and  to  install 
insulation,  storm  windows,  and  other 
materials  which  would  significantly  re- 
duce energy  consumption  in  their  homes. 
This  is  especially  unfortunate  since  these 
materials  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
in  energy  cost  savings  over  a  short  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  Energy  Conservation  and  Insula- 
tion in  Buildings  Act  of  1976  will  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  those  individuals 
and  families  who  cannot  afford  the 
materials  needed  to  properly  insulate 
their  homes  and  reduce  their  energy 
consumption.  By  providing  $55  million 
annually  as  Federal  assistance  for  the 
purchase  of  insulating  materials,  fuel 
bills  of  low-income  persons  will  be  re- 
duced by  almost  $200  million  annually  in 
1980,  over  12  million  barrels  of  oil  can  be 
saved  each  year,  and  our  Nation's 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  imports  can  be 
reduced  significanUy. 

This  act  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  Federal  standards 
for  energy  conservation  in  new  commer- 
cial and  residential  buildings.  Adoption 
of  these  Federal  standards  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  is  virtually  mandated 
through  the  use  of  penalties  for  non- 
conu)liance.  Tliese  penalties  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  achieve  realistic  and  neces- 
sary energy  conservation  in  our  yet-to- 


be-constructed  residoitial  and  commer- 
cial buildings. 

I  support  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Insulation  Act  of  1976  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  It  is  a  necessary  step  to- 
wards achieving  effective  energy  con- 
servati<ni  in  our  buildings,  but  we  cannot 
stop  here.  We  must  go  on  to  ensure  that 
all  existing  buildings  axe  properly  insu- 
lated and  precious  oiergy  preserved.  Tliis 
can  be  accomplished  throui^  enactment 
of  tax  incentives  to  encourage  installa- 
tion of  necessary  insulation  materials  in 
buildings  owned  by  persons  ineligible  for 
assistance  under  the  act  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  Possibly,  we  can  also  enact 
federally  guaranteed  low  interest  loans 
for  such  owners. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  look 
ahead  and  provide  today  the  means  to 
make  new  energy  sources  and  insulation 
materials  available  tomorrow.  We  must 
provide  funding  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  energy  conservation  technol- 
ogy and  implement  r^istic  energy  con- 
servation measures  throughout  every  sec- 
tor of  our  society.  In  this  manner,  we 
can  achieve  reduced  energy  consumption, 
reduced  dependence  on  imports  of  for- 
eign oil  and  a  strong,  viable  economy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  enactment  of  HH.  8650,  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Insulation  in  Build- 
ings Act 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  pri- 
marily to  the  provisions  in  titie  I,  the 
Residential  Insulation  Assistance  Act. 

l^tie  I  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  make  grants 
to  States  to  finance  residoitial  insula- 
tion improvements  for  low-income  per- 
sons. 

The  funds  would  be  used  principially 
to  purchase  insulation  materials  to  im- 
prove the  thermal  efficiency  of  a  home. 
Funds  would  also  be  available  for  caulk- 
ing and  weather-stripping. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  priority 
attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  low- 
income  elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  older  Americans  have 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  rising  energy 
costs.  Many  are  now  experiencing  hard- 
ship and  deprivation. 

Elderly  and  other  low-income  persons 
typically  spend  about  14  percent  of  their 
incomes  for  direct  energy  costs — nearly 
2V2  times  the  percentage  amount  for 
other  Americans. 

Since  many  are  struggling  on  limited 
incomes,  they  do  not  have  the  financial 
capability  to  withstand  higher  fuel  costs. 

An  inadequately  insulated  home  can, 
of  course,  waste  substantial  quantities  of 
fuel.  This,  In  turn,  can  cause  or  intensify 
health  problems  for  older  Americans, 
particularly  the  frail  elderly. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  reveals  that  at  least  5 
million  homes  occui^ed  by  low-income 
persois  are  inadequate  Insulated. 

However,  many  of  these  homes  can  be 
effectively  weatherized — ^producing  im- 
portant savings  for  the  occupants  and 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
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ban  Affairs  Committee  estimates  tliat 
this  bill  can  conceivably  reduce  fuel  bills 
of  low-Income  persons  by  almost  $200 
million  by  19S0.  In  addition,  it  can  help 
to  save  over  12  million  barrels  of  oil  each 
year. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  H  R.  8650  in- 
corporates a  nimiber  of  concepts  I  ad- 
vanced in  my  Older  American.s  Home  Re- 
pair and  Winterlzation  Act.  S.  1277— 
although  in  slightly  modified  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  reaflarm  my  support 
for  H.R.  8650,  and  urge  that  it  be  adopted 
promptly. 

FEA  POSITION  ON  H.R    Hfial) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Energj-  Admin- 
istration I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  Administrator  Frank  Zarb  expres.s- 
ing  the  FEA's  position  on  H.R.  8650.  a 
bill  relating  to  energj'  coaservation  in 
new  buildings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Feoekal  Energy  AnMiNisiRv.-ioN 
Washington,  DC     February  2i,  197f>. 
Hon.  i^T70H  Scott, 
Minoritji  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Scoit:  The  purpose  of  ihU. 
letter  la  to  convey  the  Administration's  po- 
sition on  Title  I  of  BM.  8650,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
ASairs  Committee  and  which  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  consider  shortly. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Septen.ber  8. 
1976,  the  Weatherlzatlon  As.slstance  Act, 
Title  I  of  H.R.  8650,  Is  a  modiflcatlon  of  an 
Administration  proposal  submitted  one 
year  ago  as  part  of  a  comprehen.slve  energy 
bill.  The  purpose  of  this  energj'  conservation 
program  is  to  encourage  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  weatheri/atlon  pro- 
grams for  the  dwellings  of  low-income  per- 
sons In  each  State.  The  fuel  savings  from 
such  programs  will  lower  heating  bills  of 
low-Income  persons  and  lessen  our  depend- 
ence on  Imported  fuels.  The  bill  as  proposed 
by  the  President  and  pas.sed  by  the  House 
allows  the  States  maximum  flexibility  in  de- 
termining how  to  best  administer  the  pro- 
gram within  their  own  Jurisdictions,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeps  administrative  burdens 
to  a  minimum. 

The  House-passed  bill,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Administration,  has  been 
considerably  modified  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  The  Senate  bill  contains  objection- 
able provisions  which,  among  other  things, 
could  seriously  delay  program  implementa- 
tion and  place  unnecessary  bureaucratic 
burdens  on  the  States.  FEA  strongly  recom- 
mends that  such  provisions  be  removed  be- 
fore final  passage  of  the  legi.slation.  Our 
major  objections  to  the  Senate  bill  follow,: 

Dual  Concurrence  on  Regulat-iom  •  Section 
106(b)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  requires  that 
the  Administrator  of  FEA  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  (CSA)  on  weatherlza- 
tlon program  regulation^.  FEA  has  been 
working  closely  with  an  Interagency  task 
force  that  Includes  CSA.  and  has  received 
helpful  advice  from  many  of  the  participants. 
We  Intend  to  continvje  this  process,  but  ob- 
ject strongly  to  a  requirement  for  concur- 
rence of  another  agency  In  regulations  re- 
garding the  weatherization  program.  Such  a 
requirement  Is  administratively  burdensome, 
disuses  responsibility,  spawn.s  bureaucratic 
entanglement,  and  generates  delays  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  needy. 

Dual  Oversight:  Section  108  of  the  Senate 
bill  give,,  both  the  FEA  Admuu^trator  and 
the  CSA  Director  the  authority  to  monitor, 


evaluate  and  provide  technical  assistance. 
Reference  to  the  "Director"  should  be  struck 
since  only  one  Federal  agency  should  be 
accountable  and  the  States  shoul  be  re- 
sponsible to  only  one  Federal  agency.  For 
the  same  reasons,  reference  to  the  "Director" 
should  al.so  be  removed  from  Sections  109(c) 
and  113  which  provide,  respectively,  for  audit 
authority  and  for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congre.'is  and  the  President. 

Transfer  of  Funds:  Section  105(d)  of  the 
Act  permits  the  Administrator  of  FEA  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Director  of  CSA  for 
programs  under  Section  22a(a)(12)  of  the 
Community  Services  Act  nf  1974.  The  Admin- 
istration believes  that  this  program  Ls  de- 
signed to  faster  State  action  and  enable 
States  to  Integrate  the  program  within  their 
borders  to  best  meet  their  own  local  needs. 
Thl.s  is  best  accomplished  bv  the  development 
and  funding  of  State  plans,  not  by  Federal 
Interagency  fragmentation 

CAA  Funding  Mandate:  .Sei  110:1  107(b)  re- 
quires FEA  to  guarantee  that  on  a  national 
ba.sls  the  Governors  will  allocate  tllty  percent 
of  program  funds  to  CAA's  While  CAAs  doing 
effective  conservation  work  should,  of  course, 
be  eligible  for  funds  through  the  States,  In- 
clusion of  this  mandatory  restrictive  clause 
In  the  legislation  will  not  only  limit  State 
flexibility,  but  will  require  the  in.stitution  of 
an  administrative  procedure  whereby  FEA 
would  have  to  delay  funding  any  State  ap- 
plication until  all  applications  are  received, 
in  order  to  gunruntee  that  the  requirement 
of  the  provi.-.>lon  is  met  fe.\  would  prefer  to 
fund  meritorious  State  applications  as  re- 
ceived. 

Rolf  of  Local  Covimuiiitv  Artinn  .Atificiis: 
Section  105(c)  requires  PEA  to  b.-p:i.ss  a 
State  and  contract  with  CAA's  upon  appli- 
cation If  the  Stale  has  not  properly  applied 
wliiun  150  days  after  enartinent  of  the  leg- 
islation. Ai  originally  conceived,  the  legisla- 
tion was  designed  to  encourage  State  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  It  is  anticipated  that 
States  will  be  aiile  lo  siipplemeni  Federal 
funds  and  conM.'iue  the  program  with  Slate 
funds  after  Federal  develipmental  ninds  are 
awarded.  By  inserting  this  provi.slon,  the 
Senate  bill  puni.-.hes  States  who  ma>.  for 
some  legitimate  rc,i.--on.  not  be  able  to  sub- 
mit an  application  within  150  days.  If  this 
did  hapi)en  and  the  C.^.\'s  were  awarded  a 
State's  fund.s.  serious  geographical  inequities 
would  result  because  CAA's  do  noi.  cover  all 
of  the  Nation's  poor  population. 

Moreover,  the  provision  Is  defective  In  that 
the  lime  limit  would  start  running  upon  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  rather  than  on 
the  date  that  the  regulations  are  promul- 
gated This  se',  ere  restraint  would  inhibit 
the  States  from  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  carefully  planning  an  effective  weather- 
ization program. 

Ajjplication  Procedure^:  SectloiLS  106  and 
107,  In  general,  place  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic burdens  on  the  States,  restrict  the  ad- 
ministrative discretion  of  the  Governors  and 
will  require  submission  of  very  lengtiiy  ap- 
plications that  will  be  of  little  help  In  pro- 
moting program  success.  FEA  believes  In  giv- 
ing the  Governors  rea.sonable  administrative 
latitude  In  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  program,  'emphasizing  output 
requirements  rather  than  mere  promises  on 
how  the  program  will  be  run  The  House 
langu.vge  shpuld  be  retained. 

Standards:  Section  lOoib)  i2)  1  .-Vi  of  the 
Senate  bill  requires  that  FEA  "prescribe 
standards  of  Insulation  materials,  energy 
conservation  techniques,  and  the  combina- 
tions thereof,"  subject  to  approval  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  ITie  weather- 
ization program  should  not  be  burdened 
with  national  standards  issued  in  Washing- 
ton. Slates  are  better  equipped  to  adjust  the 
program  to  their  varying  needs  and  condi- 
tions. To  achieve  agreement  oa  national 
standards  could  potentially  delay  program 
Impltmentaf  ion.  Furthermore,  viiile  PE.\ 
liH--  coiKra  ted  wiOi  NB.S  for  retiuiii  i,iiulie-., 


It  Is  only  one  of  many  contractors  used  by 
the  agency  in  this  field.  We  do  not  believe 
there  Is  a  single  set  of  standards  for 
weatherlzatlon  that  should  be  promulgated 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  the 
requirement  for  development  of  Federal  In- 
sulation standards  with  NBS  approval 
shotild  be  deleted. 

Definition  of  Low-i)u-ome:  Section  104(7) 
of  the  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
"low-income"  that  would  open  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  In  many  aieas  to  persons  with 
Incomes  above  the  national  average  and 
would  thus  dilute  the  targeting  of  funds 
away  from  the  truly  needy.  At  the  same  time, 
families  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  in  very  poor  areas  of  the  Nation  could 
be  excluded  from  receiving  assistance  under 
tlie  Senate  definition.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  objectives  of  the  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram are  well  bervod  by  the  perverse  out- 
roin.'  i>f  inclusion  of  this  definition  applied 
on  sn  ,-iiea  ba'is 

Ii>  luiurast.  the  House  definition,  by  using 
e-'at)llshcd  Government  jxjverty  level  statis- 
ticj.  would  not  create  these  inequities. 

Tran.'ifer  of  Funds  for  Native  .Americans  to 
Othrr  Federal  Departments  or  Agencies: 
Sectii.u  105(a)(2)  authorizes  the  FEA  Ad- 
minl.'^trator  to  transfer  funds  to  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  asencles  to  serve  native 
.\ineric.Tns.  This  provision  is  objectionable 
because  it  treats  native  Americans  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  apart  from  other  citizens.  It  as- 
sun-.,-s  thnt  the  Administrator  and  the  Slates 
will  not  assure  that  native  Americans  are 
treated  like  other  citizens  and  receive  their 
fair  share  through  the  regular  procedures  un- 
der the  weatherlzatlon  program. 

If  special  provKslon  is  made  for  nathe 
Ameruan  conimunltles  we  believe  it  would 
be  preferable  to  adopt  the  approach  and 
definitions  in  section  104  of  the  Older  Amer- 
IcHiis  Amendments  of  1975  that  would  allow 
the  Administrator  10  grant  funds  for 
weatherization  directly  to  an  Iindlan  tribal 
ort,anl/,ation  if  he  determines  that  members 
of  the  tribe  are  not  receiving  benefits  eqiv- 
alent  to  those  provided  other  persons  In  the 
Siaif  and  that  the  members  of  the  trlije 
would  be  better  served  by  direct  grants. 

Mundutory  Public  Hcaringx:  Section  107 
(c)  mandates  funding  of  CAA's  In  a  Stale 
unless  sulBcieni  reasons  for  noa-fundlng  are 
shown  through  public  hearing.s  by  ihe  Gov- 
ernor. .Such  a  provision  adds  nothing  posi- 
tive to  accomplishing  the  puiposes  of  the 
Act  but  would  create  unnecessary  delays  and 
conflicts  In  program  administration,  in  ad- 
dition, this  provision  Is  contrary  to  o\ir  po- 
sition of  granting  flexlblllly  for  each  State 
to  determine  how  best  to  deliver  weaiheri/a- 
tlou  services.  States  should  not  be  di.ssuaded 
from  .selecting  the  best  delivery  systems  for 
weatherization  a.sslstani  e  because  of  a  re- 
qtUrement  for  a  presumptive  service  deliverer. 

l/,<e  0/  the  Terms  "Supplementary"  and 
"Supplant":  The  Idea  appears  several  places 
in  the  bill  that  the  new  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram would  be  supplementary  to  other  pro- 
grams. The  proposed  FEA  we^WarCflzation 
program  Is  not  a  sii^ijImiiii  irf^to  any  other 
legislation  but  is  a  major  Independent  initia- 
tive to  a.sslst  low-income  people  to  save 
energy  by  weatherlzing  their  homes.  The 
wording  of  the.se  sections  .should  be  con- 
formed to  reflect  the  true  characteristics  01' 
the  new  program. 

Materials:  Section  104(6)  contains  too 
broad  a  definition  of  materials,  in  our  \  lew, 
by  including  mechanical  equipment.  FEA 
prefers  the  House  language  under  which 
items  such  as  furnace  filters  could  be  pur- 
chased but  Items  such  as  portable  heaters 
could  not.  FEA  also  perfers  the  House  lan- 
gtiage  to  that  contained  In  Section  107(a) 
of  the  Senate  bill,  which  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  FEA  and  the  States  to  spend  less 
than  ninety  percent  of  the  funds  on  mater- 
ials; FEA  believes  that  sufficient  volunteer, 
trainee  and  occupant  labor  can  be  mobilized 
lo  ft-ssure  thnt  the  largest  number  of  homes 
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are  winterized  without  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  funds  on  non-material  casta. 

Definitions:  In  Section  IM  FEA  Is  oon- 
cerned  that  the  Senate  has  placed  leak  em- 
phasis on  the  moat  needy  elderly  as  a  priority 
population  by  broadening  the  definition  from 
persons  65  years  or  older  to  80  years  or  older. 
Moreover,  the  term  'state"  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  the  'Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  neither  of  which  have  significant 
needs  for  this  program  Ui  light  of  the  tem- 
perate climates  of  those  possessions. 

We  urge  the  Senate's  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
nUsslon  of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  program  of  the  President. 
SUicerely, 

Frank  G.  Zakb, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  HB,.  8650,  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Buildings  Act  of  1976. 

This  Senator  supports  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  that  we  should  practice 
and  encourage  energy  conservation  In 
buildings.  My  disagreement  is  with  the 
method  that  this  bill  would  use  to  work 
that  end.  Federally  mandated  standards 
and  practices  are  contrary  to  the  now 
widely  held  opinion  that  there  is  too 
much  Federal  regulation.  Additional 
Federal  standards  are  particularly  Inap- 
propriate in  this  instance  because  build- 
ing practices  and  codes  and  insulation 
needs  vary  widely  with  the  climate 
throughout  the  country.  These  consid- 
erations are  best  addressed  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  of  government. 

I  also  support  encouraging  residential 
insulation  as  an  energy  conservation 
measure.  But,  again,  my  disagreement  is 
with  the  approach  that  this  bill  takes  in 
tliat  regard.  The  Community  Services 
Administration  to  which  one-half  of  the 
funds  imder  this  program  would  be  al- 
located did  not  testify  at  all  on  the  pro- 
posal. I  think  that  alone  should  lead  us 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  program. 
Fi-om  experience,  I  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  how  much  of  these  funds  would  ac- 
tually reach  the  intended  recipient.  Tlie 
majority  of  low  income  persons  live  in 
leased  housing  and  the  improvements 
will  Ijenefit  property  owners.  This  bill  is 
thus  a  Government  subsidy  to  property 
owners  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
I  do  not  think  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  taxpayers  would  think  this 
fair  and  a  good  use  of  their  tax  dollars. 
If  there  is  a  need  to  assist  low-income 
persons  in  insulating  their  homes,  a  well 
developed  and  administered  infoi'matlon 
program  would  appear  to  be  an  appro- 
priate Federal  contribution. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  H.R. 
8650. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
8650,  designed  to  assist  low-inccme  per- 
.sons  in  insulating  their  homes  by  estab- 
lishing a  3-year  State  grant  program,  is 
a  measure  which  I  am  pleased  to  support, 
both  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  State  which  has  experienced 
in  the  extreme  the  eCFects  of  the  high 
costs  of  fuel. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
will  administer  the  program  under  HJl. 
8650,  which  also  provides  for  the  devel- 


opn^oit  and  adoption  of  energy  c<Hiser-  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 

vatixm  building  standards  for  new  con-  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  PcbUc  Wel- 

structlon.  There  are  saf^uards  In  Uie  f are  CcHnmittee — as  well  as  tbe  chairman 

bill  which  provide  for  a  cutoff  of  funds  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee — and  a  prin- 

for  failure  to  adopt  consoration  stand-  cipal  sponsor  of  title  I  of  'Jbis  bill.  I  want 

ards.  to  be  sure  tl:iat  all  relevant  labor  stand- 

The  budgetary  Impact  of  this  measure  ards  required  by  either  statute  or  regula- 
was  considered  vHiea.  the  ceilings  were  tion  are  enforced  in  residential  insula - 
established  for  the  various  f imctions  un-  tion  projects  authorized  by  this  bill.  I 
der  Uie  second  concurrent  resolution,  know  that  my  concerns  are  shared  by  my 
Ample  funds  remain  within  the  natural  distinguished  colleague  from  'Wisconsin 
resources,  environment  and  energy  f  unc-  f  Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  the  floor  muuager  of  this 
tion  of  the  budget  to  accommodate  this  bill  and  able  chairman  of  tins  Senate 
bill,  as  shown  on  page  25  of  the  latest  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
weekly  Senate  budget  scorekeeping  Committee,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
report,  league  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 

H.R.  8650  authorizes  $60  million  in  who  serves  with  me  on  both  the  Labor 

budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1976,  with  and  Public  Welfare  and  Backing.  Hous- 

an  estimated  $20  million  In  outlays.  Ad-  ing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committees,  and 

ditional  budget  authority  in  the  same  who  is  the  author  of  title  I  of  the  bill  as 

dollar  range  is  authorized  for  the  next  reported  from  committee. 

2  years.  Subsequent  appropriation  action  So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  certain 

is  required  to  make  these  funds  available,  that  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in  complete 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  appro-  agreement  about  aie  rules  governing  Uie 

priatlons  process  will  proceed  expedi-  rates  of  wages  lac  laborers,  mechanics, 

tiously  to  Sllow  an  early  start  for  this  and  other  workers  serving  under  the 

program.   In  his   budget  submitted   to  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train - 

Congress  last  month,  the  President  sup-  ing  Act  of  1973— CETA— or  otherwise,  in 

ported  a  similar  program  at  about  the  connection  with  the  program  authorized 

same  levels  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976.  ^^  title  I  of  tiie  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  bill.  It  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
would  conserve  energy  and  be  of  eco-  come  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  con- 
nomic  benefit  to  many  families.  It  is  con-  cems  expressed  by  my  dis'^lngulshed  col- 
sistent  witii  the  second  concurrent  reso-  league  from  New  Jersey,  with  whom  I 
lutlon,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  sei-ve  on  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  those  families  under  whose  able  chah-manshlp  I  am 
hit  hardest  by  our  energy  and  economic  honored  to  serve  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
problems,  lie  Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  bill  contains 
sent  that  the  Senate  Budgetkeeping  Re-  a  veiy  strong  provision  in  section  107(a> 
port,  to  which  I  have  referred,  may  be  >*'liich  emphasizec  that  the  funds  author- 
printed  in  the  Record.  ized  by  this  title  are  to  be  used,  to  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  maximum  extent  feasible,  solely  for  ma- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  terials.  In  addition,  there  is  a  require- 
as  follows:  nient  in  section  106(b)  (2)  of  the  bill  to 

maximize  the  use  of  workers  under  the 

FUNCTION  300:  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  ENVIRONMENT  AND  compreliCTisIve  Employment  and  Train- 

^""^^  ing  Act  of  1973.  CETA  employees  under 

TABLE  A  FUNCTIONAL  SUMMARY  titles  I,  II,  and  VI— Whether  serving  in 

[In  billions  of  dollars]  residential  insulation  programs  under  the 

— committee  bill  or  any  other  jobs — are 

Rscaiye«ri976  subject  to  all  of  CETA's  Statutory  or  reg- 

New  ulatory  requirements,  Including  those  in 

bud^t   Estimated  sections  105(a)(5),  208(a)(2).  and  604 

^^^^                             '""'°"^      """^y^  ( b )  (3 )  of  CETA,  'With  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages  and  any  other 

1. 2d  concurrent  resolution             . 18-7        11.4  labor  standards  matters. 

II.  Spending  legislation:  In  addition,  With  respect  to  other  funds 

*  ''Tr'lSlJi^*'"'                   iisn         mo  which  may  be  used  to  assist  projects  also 

2.  ESdthiriL*.?n"     ......  :. !  .  supported  under  this  tiUe,  there  arecom- 

3.  Passed  Congress  but  not  parable  labor  standards  provisiOTis,  such 

4.  coXmeVgVeemeni:::;:;::::::::::::::'  ■  »s  m  section  607  of  the  Economic  op- 

B.  Action  unden*ay  in  Senate:  portunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  More- 

2'  Re^rtedTsenVte ""*           ^'  ^^^^'  ^^  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 

C.  President's  spending  requeVfs  Act  WOUld,  Of  COUrse,  apply  tO  funds  ex- 

p    -  .  .  ,"o«  yet 'epo'ie'' I"  Senate  .         .1            .1  pended  Under  this  title  for  labor,  when 

Current  status:  ..                                j.       ^  i^.    ^       ^ 

Under  2d  concurrent  resolution .7           .4  the  requirements  of  that  act  are  present. 

Over  2d  concurrent  resolution „^.^„...  por  these  reasons,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  al- 

III.  Possible  additional  legislation:      "^^                   ""  though  title  XI  Of  S.  594,  the  Energy 

A.  Spending  legislation                                    .  Independence  Act  of  1975,  proposed  bv 

taWeT  ''*'''''''°''  ^'**         b.2           .1  the  adminislrp. tion,  contained  a  broad 

Potential  impact:  Davis-Bacon   requirement   for  laborers 

Ovt2d"oTu^X"{e;Tu't':on" iS          '^  «"d  mechanics  employed  by  projects  re- 

_           __  ceiving  assistance  xmder  the  proposed 

,  •   I  ,<    .,o,nn nrnnnn      .wj       ,  .        o«.u o  "^w  title,  wc  did  not  Includc  It  In  the 

•  Includes  $19,100,000,000  en?cfedduiinglslsess.,  94th  Cong.      _,         .     .  -U  .  ,.  

(This  amount  is  higlier  than  the  total  shown  above  because  that  Senate  bill  bSCaUSe  It  WaS  UnneceSSaiT  tO 

total  also  includes  offsetting  receipts  fiom  legislation  enacted  m  dO  SO.   Similarly,   this  provision    *as  noi 

**'uss1han\5o,ocD,ooo.  included  in  the  House  bill,  although  tlie 

/J°!j^','S'^"'^*"^''^■\'^'';? '■".""?/>?',",?''''':''''". '2  House  report  is  silent  as  to  why  it  was 

date:  JO.l  billion  i.ev,  huitfX  ai^tnortly,  JC.l  billion  estimated  .        , 

outlays.  omitted. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ^.sk  the 
distiiieruished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Bankingr  Committee,  and  the  floor  man- 
ager of  this  bill.  If  my  .statement  com- 
ports with  his  under.'standing  of  the  Ls.siie 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  P-esident.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  riLstingiiished  col- 
league from  Ne-.v  Jersey,  and  my  dls- 
tuivuLshed  colleague  from  Calif oinia.  for 
bringmg  thLs  issue  before  the  Sennte  for 
clarification.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  ihe  Senator  from  California.  Thi<'. 
IS  niv  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  WrrxiAMS.  That  also  compoit-- 
with  my  imderstanding  of  this  matter. 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  this  chirifica- 
tion. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  am 
in  Mrm  support  of  .the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Building  Act.  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten and  reported  from  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  earlier  this  year.  Specifi- 
cally, title  II  of  this  bill  rails  for  the 
development  of  minimum  energj-  con- 
servation standards  for  new  residontidl 
and  commercial  buildiiig.s.  Once  thes» 
overall  energy  performance  standards 
for  new  residential  and  commercial 
buildings  are  developed.  State  and  local 
jurLsdictions  would  adopt  the  detailed 
building  codes  to  achieve  those  energy 
performance  standards. 

Pas.sage  of  this  bill  by  the  CoagreriS, 
and  subsequent  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  take  us  a  long  step  toward 
developing  a  consistent  and  comprehen- 
sive energy  con.'iervation  program.  I  com- 
mend those  v,h")  have  worked  lont,'  and 
hard  on  this  legislation,  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  recognize  the  broad  base 
.support  for  this  legislation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  National  Council 
of  P>re.-.tratinn  Industries.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  L  Allied 
Trades.  Tha  Sierra  Club,  Con.-,umers 
Federation  of  America.  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  and  Friends  of  tlie  Earth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
que.-tion  is.  shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORGAN  after  ha-.iut;  vuted  in 
the  negative  < .  On  tills  vote  I  have  a  pair 
witli  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  BcMPERS  1 .  If  lie  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  •yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  uould  vote 
"r..'y."  I  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am, ounce 
iliat  the  Senator  from  TexUvS  iMr.  Bem- 
soN  .  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
BiJtN  .  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BrMi-*s',  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  E.vsTL.v.vD  • .  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckj-  'Mr.  For;)  .  the  Senator  from 
Huv.aii  'Mr.  Inoive',  tlie  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  > .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy',  the 
Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr.  Mansfield  ■ , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss'.  and 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mi.  Tu.\- 
NEY'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  piescnt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<M."  J\CK?ON'  "  ould  vote  "vca." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young  ' 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — .\ea.^  52, 
n!»ys  35.  as  follows: 

■    IRoUcaH  Vote  No.   j4  Lfg.| 


YEAS— 5> 

Ai>oure..k 

HaihaWAy 

ppx  rsou 

Bilker 

HolJlngs 

Pell 

Bayh 

Huddlestou 

Percv 

Brooke 

Huinphres 

Proxinire 

Byrd.  K...  >.■.. 

C  Javius 

Ha.-.UolpU 

CdoC 

iPiihy 

HibU-oa 

Church 

Maf'iiii.sfjn 

S.hwpikfr 

Clark 

Mathlas 

SiOtt,  Himh 

CrHiistini 

McGee 

SpnrkiiiHii 

C'llver 

McGovprii 

SiatJord 

Uitrkiii 

Mcliityre 

.'^remii.s 

Cfleiiu 

Me>cftir 

Stevci.s 

Oravel 

MoudHli- 

cjlcveii-s'iii 

H  .r'    Cm  \ 

Moalo\ii 

T«U 

.T.-TV  Philip 

\     Muskle 

Weuker 

H;<ri.ke 

Nelson 

Wimams 

Hit.-kel. 

Pack wood 

il.itnt.M 

Pn.itore 

NAYS— 35 

Alleu 

Domenlcl 

.McCiPllbii 

BHrticU 

Eapletoa 

NUCUire 

Be«:i 

f'aiiiiiii 

Nu-ui 

Bellmon 

Koji'^ 

Hoth 

Brock 

Cram 

-Scoi  I, 

ButkU  v 

OolrtWii.ei 

Wllllai..  L 

Burdii.k. 

GrlfRu 

Stone 

Bvrd, 

Hansen 

S.i-minsl  on 

Harr-  I'..  .Ir 

Helms 

THlinndfje 

C.uiiion 

Hruski< 

Thurmoud 

Ctiiles 

JOhlliitOll 

Tower 

Curtis 

Lax&Ii 

Dole 

lOlii; 

PPE.SENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR    A.- 
PREVIOUSLY  RECOrnED-  I 

.'  I'T^aii.  against. 


NOT  VOTTNG- 

-!■.' 

Ben  .<eji 
Bin.u 

Biir.ipcrs 

Eii.,t!;<lld 

Pord 
Inoiiye 
.Jackson 
Kcunetiy 

Mantflctd 
Mo.<.6 

Tunnev 
Yo'.n.g 

Sxj  tlie  bill   'H.R.  8650' 
wu.->  pu.s&ed. 

,  as  amended 

FEDKRAI.     FMPLOYEES      POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Picsident, 
I  a;  k  unanimou.s  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
inocefcd  to  the  (.ciL^idcraticn  of  H  R.  8617 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICrR  T!ie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislali\e  clerk  rend  .  s 
f  ullov,  .s : 

A  bin  (HR  80171  to  restore  U)  Fedeial 
civilian  and  Pi'sial  Service  eaipUyees  their 
rlgh"-!  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
cltl^eii«.  In  the  i>olltlcal  processes  of  the 
Natior..  to  protect  such  employees  from  Im- 
proper polit;cfil  solicitation-!,  and  tor  oth'>r 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
•.'bjertion  to  the  pie-er.t  cmsicleriition  of 
f-..-  bill? 

There  bt  iiu-  no  objection.  Ihe  Sen-.^te 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidon'.  as  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  I  with  to  lay  out 
tlie  broad  t^uidelinPs  of  intent  in  thLs 
piece  of  leuLslation.  without  torturini- 
the  details  of  the  pending  propo.sal.  At 
the  cone!  11.- ion  of  my  remark.-,  I  will  put 
into  the  Record  all  the  nece.ssary  details. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are  in  the 
Ch.unber  that  Senator  Foni  .  the  ranking 
member  of  the  conmiittee,  and  I  have 
agref-d  that  today  vc  will  only  lie.  dov  n 


the  concepts  as  we  .see  them  in  regard  to 
the  legislation,  and  we  do  not  anticipate 
proceeding  to  amendments  or  votes  to- 
day. That  process  will  be  undertaken 
when  we  resume  the  session  tomorrow. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  there  are  many  misconception.^ 
about  what  the  pending  Hatch  Act  re- 
form really  would  do.  All  it  seek<5  to  do  is 
to  correct  the  overreaction  and  tlie  mis- 
dueciion  tliat  has  flowed  in  the  wake  o: 
the  origuial  Hatch  Act  back  in  the  late 
1930's.  That  Hatch  Act  went  on  tb'-  books 
tor  some  very  elementary  and  lighrful 
reasons. 

In  the  pioces.ses  of  government .  feen- 
erally  bcKinning  with  Andrew  Jackson's 
(.enure  in  the  White  Ilou.^e  back  hi  the 
1830"s.  on' down  to  the  1930k.  it  was  cu.s- 
tomary  to  treat  ail  public  jobs  in  the 
Federal  Government  as  plums  for  the 
political  parties;  and  whichever  party 
won.  in  general,  had  most  of  the  plums 

While  it  had  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
being  responsive  to  the  way  an  election 
had  gone  that  year,  it  had  many  detract- 
ing consequences  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  career  or  continuity,  as  well 
as  serious  questions  about  the  caliber  ot 
ctTicials  who  were  appointed. 

So  a  .serious  effort  was  made  in  the 
late  1930's  to  lend  some  dignity  to  civil 
servants  and  to  eliminate  the  unfortu- 
nate or  excessive  political  consequence.'- 
01  i>  non-Hatch  Act  political  era.  What 
were  some  of  these  unfortunate  prac- 
;icc.-%.' 

Onp  certaii:Iv  was  demanding  from 
any  public  servant  of  the  party  in  powe: 
all  kinds  of  deeds  not  associated  witli  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  Govern- 
ment— geneially.  political  deeds  or.  in 
some  few  instances,  misdeeds.  The  wliip 
A  as  cracked  to  extract  tliose  indulgences 
because  the  individual  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  job  as  a  political  reward 
The  obvious  excesses  that  arose  need  not 
\ie  recounted  extensively  at  this  time 
Ihty  are  a  matter  of, historical  record 
and  are  very  familiar  to  all  the  Members 
of  this  body.  ' 

What  this  measure  proposes  to  do.  Mr 
Pre.-.ident.  Ls  update,  through  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  35  or  36  years,  tlie 
principlfs  of  the  Hatch  Act  so  that,  in 
the  light  of  the  experiences  that  we  have 
liad.  we  can  be  sure  tliat  it  is  on  tlie 
higtiest  road  and  on  the  kind  of  U-ack 
that  was  originally  intended. 

Let  me  stress  one  tiling  at' this  point 
111  my  comments:  That  is  that  in  no 
way — let  me  repeat  that — in  no  way  does 
H.R.  8617  piopose  to  repeal  the  Hatch 
Act.  In  no  way  are  we  doing  away  witii 
the  Hatch  Act.  It  Ls  important  that  iLs 
basic  concepts  and  basic  principles  con- 
tinue. But.  in  the  years  tliat  h»ve  fol- 
lowed the  Hatch  Act.  there  ha\e  been 
misinterpretations  and  overinterpreta- 
tions  about  what  the  Hatch  Act  really 
meant. 

No  one  can  .say  with  certainty  what 
the  individuals  who  wrote  Uie  Hatch  Act 
were  really  thinking.  All  we  can  do  is 
record  what  the  legiislative  history  shows 
the  intent  to  have  been  and  to  proceed 
on  throve  lines.  I  tliink  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  point  is  to  examine  the  kind 
of  duscrimination  that  has  arisen  under 
tlio  Hatch  Act. 
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For  example,  it  is  now,  under  the  de- 
cisions Hiade-bx  the  commissioners  judg- 
ing such  cases,  impossible  for  a  dvil 
servant  in  Federal  employment  to  run 
for  partisan  political  office.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Hatch  Act  ever  intended  that — 
ever — because  that  denied  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  a  basic  right.  That  is  to 
stand  for  public  oflSce  and  be  judged  by 
his  peers.  It  does  not  have  to  exclude 
that.  It  does  not  have  to  attach  that 
restriction  in  order  to  preserve  the  basic 
principles  of  the  act. 

Second,  it  invokes  penalties  upon  civil 
servants  for  activities  that  are  associated 
not  with  rimning  for  office,  but  because 
they  intei-est  themselves  in  somebody 
who  is  standing  for  public  office.  No 
American  citizen,  in  this  day  of  commit- 
ment, of  relevance,  of  believing  in  the 
efficacy  of  our  system,  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  commitment 
in  a  political  way.  What  the  measure 
before  us  proposes  to  do  is  describe  the 
ground  rules  so  that  everybody  imder- 
stands  them,  so  that  we  do  not  have  a 
commission  that  may  waver  from  elec- 
tion to  election  and  from  year  to  year 
in  how  it  interprets  borderline  evidences 
of  conduct  or  misconduct  by  public  em- 
ployees. It  is  simply  aimed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  removing  Federal  employees 
from  second-class  citizenship. 

Federal  employees  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected in  their  rights  as  citizens;  not  only 
their  right  to  vote,  but  the  right  to  ex- 
press their  political  views,  the  right  to 
work  for  candidates  of  their  choice  as 
individual  citizens,  and  the  right,  if  they 
so  decide,  under  the  proper  guidelines 
and  ground  rules,  to  run  for  political  of- 
fice as  any  other  citizen — as  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers or  the  APL-CIO  might  desii*e  to  run 
for  public  office.  Whatever  his  creden- 
tials, be  he  a  doctor  or  even  a  professor, 
he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  run  for  public 
office  without  the  kind  of  penalties  that, 
at  the  present  time,  hobble  public  serv- 
ants as  they  examine  whether  they  ought 
to  take  the  chance  or  not. 

One  or  two  of  my  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned to  me  that  they  do  not  want  to 
encourage  some  Federal  employee  who 
wants  to  nm  on  a  platform  to  get  more 
retirement  benefits  or  higher  salaries  for 
retired  military  to  nm  against  than  for 
the  Senate,  because  just  on  that  one  is- 
sue, the  incumbent  can  be  beaten.  If 
someone  can  be  beaten  on  that  Issue,  he 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  Senate.  If  his  base, 
his  profile,  his  visibility,  the  tfalngs  he 
stands  for.  do  not  stand  on  a  better  base 
than  that,  I  have  news  for  him:  he  is  in 
trouble  even  before  we  talk  about  the 
Hatch  Act. 

I  think  that  it  is  important,  as  we  con- 
sider this  bill,  that  we  strip  away  a  lot  of 
the  rhetoric  that  surroimds  It,  a  lot  of  the 
confusion  and  obfuscation  that  tends  to 
focus  attention  away  from  the  heart  of 
the  question. 

The  matters  that  affect  this  legisla- 
tion are  those  Uiat  seek  to  protect  the 
citizenship  rights  and  opportunities  of 
a  Federal  employee.  What  the  bill  says. 
in  very  carefully  chosen  terms  is  that  If, 
for  example,  a  Federal  employee  wishes 
to  rtm  for  some  community  office — the 


school  board  or  the  county  commissioner 
or  the  State  legislattu-e,  or.  If  you  will, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
there  are  certain  preconditions  that 
must  be  met  and  still  wiU  enable  him 
to  run-SDne  is  that  he  has  to  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  Job.  He  can- 
not nm  for  office  from  his  job  in  any 
way. 

Second,  as  he  takes  that  leave  of 
absence,  he  has  to  make  sure  that  he 
does  not  go  back  to  his  job  area  and 
browbeat  his  colleagues  there,  or  shake 
them  down  for  any  kind  of  considera- 
tion while  they  are  on  the  job.  He  has 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

I  must  say,  as  a  public  employee  18 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  run  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  if  ^  had  had 
to  quit  my  job  as  a  professor  ~of  history 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  I  would  not  have  dared.  The 
answer  simply  would  have  been,  no. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  would 
have  been  great,  but  there  were  those 
who  wanted  me  out  of  the  university, 
anyway,  and  they  thought  maybe  they 
could  find  me  other  employment.  You 
kind  of  meet  that  both  ways. 

But  I  could  not  have  considered  run- 
ning for  public  office.  If  one  wants  to 
make  the  assmnption  that  somebody 
other  than  McGee  might  have  been  a 
gx)od  candidate,  and  the  reason  he  did 
not  run  was  that  he  had  a  pubUc  job 
at  a  university,  federally  sissisted  as 
land-grant  colleges  are,  I  think  it  makes 
a  very  good  point  for  protecting  the  Fed- 
eral employee  by  requuing  tliat  he  take 
a  leave  of  absence  to  run  for  the  job. 
When  it  is  over,  then  he  should  have 
the  option  of  reinstatement  without  prej  - 
udice  to  the  position  at  the  level  of  em- 
ployment that  he  had  occupied  before 
he  took  that  leave  of  absence. 

I  am.  proud  to  say  that  at  my  univer- 
slly.  the  individual  who  was  most  promi- 
nent In  the  role  of  board  of  trustees  of 
the  imiversity  at  that  time  was  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  .  He 
was  one  of  those  chiefly  resp<Hisible  for 
making  it  possible  for  Gale  McGee  to 
have  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  I  take  the  time  to 
spell  that  out  because  that  is  the  pat- 
tern that  is  envisaged  in  this  measure 
regarding  Federal  employees  that  might 
choose  to  nm  for  some  kind  of  public 
responsibility. 

,  It  was  likewise  my  opportunity,  in  the 
event  of  defeat,  to  return  at  the  end  of 
that  existing  semester  in  the  autiunn  to 
the  post  that  I  had  held,  at  the  same 
rank,  in  the  history  department,  with- 
out any  prejudice  in  any  way.  In  those 
days,  it  was  a  kind  of  landmark  decision 
by  an  administrative  body  affecting  such 
an  operation.  That  is  pretty  much  the 
format  within  which  our  whole  approach 
to  the  Hatch  Act  is  envisaged,  to  try  to 
protect  the  right  of  any  individual  serv- 
ing in  a  I>ederal  job,  to  exercise  an  ele- 
ment of  responsibility  as  he  sees  it  in 
standing  for  some  public  office  at  what- 
ever level  it  may  be. 

The  oVti&c  factor  in  the  bill  that  is 
spelled  out  with  great  care  has  to  do 
with  the  old  and  much  abused  practice 


tmder  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations.  As  we  all  recognize,  once 
you  were  in  general  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, your  party  having  won  the  last 
election,  it  could  shake  down  the  troops. 
You  could  require,  for  example,  that  em- 
ployees ccmtribute  so  much  to  the  party 
coffers.  Tou  could  shake  them  down  for 
contributions  to  an  individual's  campaign 
and  put  the  bee  on  them  in  order  to  gain 
some  inside  advantage  or  you  could  re- 
quire that  they  perform  certain  services 
of  a  political  nature  to  avoid  having  to 
hire  outsiders  to  do  the  same  kind  of  job. 

WeU,  what  this  bill  spells^ut — and 
again  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
language  in  the  bUl  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  it  is  indeed  totally  clear  on  this — it 
specifies  that  no  superior  can  twist  the 
arm,  distort,  threaten,  abuse,  or  cajole — 
either  the  services  or  the  time  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  who  serves  tmder  him  or 
any  other  Federal  employee  on  the  job 
or  the  premises.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  time  to  draw  out  these  details 
because  I  think,  in  view  of  the  kind  of 
day  this  is  and  the  importance  of  oui 
colleagues  trying  to  beat  the  snow  home 
tonight,  I  do  not  want  to  protract  this 
imnecessai'ily.  And  so  I  ask  that  my  pre- 
pared remarks  be  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prepared 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  raised  by  tbe  bill 
H.R.  8617  is  an  extremely  Important  one 
in  that  it  involves  tbe  basic  citizenship  rights 
of  more  than  2.8  million  Americans  who  hap- 
pen to  work  for  their  Oovernment. 

The  bill  would  restore  to  these  cltlzeu.s 
their  full  political  rights,  permitting  them 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  in- 
dividuals, in  the  political  declsi<m-making 
processes  of  their  communities,  their  states, 
and  their  Nation. 

H.R.  8617  aims  at  striking  a  proper  and 
effective  balance,  however,  between  the  rights 
of  this  Oovernment'3  citizen-employees  and 
the  need  of  our  society  for  a  fair  and  im- 
partial clvU  service,  free  from  the  taint  of 
the  spoils  system.  It  does  this  by  amending 
the  so-called  Hatch  Act,  a  very  restrictive  law 
hastily  enacted  in  1939  in  response  to  depres- 
sion era  abuses  which  did  not  by-and-large 
involve  the  career  clvU  service. 

There  has  been  an  inclination  among 
those  who  oppose  the  restoration  of  these 
basic  clvU  rigbts  to  equate  the  Hatch  Act 
with  the  merit  system  Itself.  The  bUl  laid 
before  the  Senate  today  In  no  way  alters 
the  merit  system.  Indeed,  It  Is  largely  con- 
cerned with  providing  the  civU  service  em- 
ployee with  protections  to  Insulate  blni 
against  Improper  solicitations. 

HJ».  8817  prohibits  those  political  activi- 
ties which  tend  to  erode  public  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  the  civU  service  and  the 
government  itself. 

It  prohibits  political  activity  on  duty,  in 
government  buildings,   or  In   uniform. 

It  bars  sollciation  of  employees  or  members 
of  their  famUies  by  those  with  supervisory 
avithority. 

It  establishes  an  independent  board  to  ad- 
judicate violations,  thus  freeing  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  concentrate  its  func- 
tions on  educating  employees  on  their  rights 
and  prohibitions  and  on  enforcement. 

It  provides  for  the  disciplining  of  em- 
ployees in  the  excepted  service  In  the  same 
manner  as  applies  to  those  In  the  competitive 
civil  service. 

And  it  provides  a  new  criminal  provision 
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applicable  to  ftxiy  penoo  who  would  extort 
a:.>-  contribution  trom  •  government  em- 
ployee tor  pcdlttcftl  purposes. 

The  debate  orer  wb»t  political  latitude 
.<«ho\ild  be  allowed  Ooremment  employees  la 
ail  old  one,  dating  to  tbe  second  session  of 
the  First  Congress  In  1791.  when  it  was 
proposed  to  prerent  Inspectors  enforring  an 
exci.'ie  tax  oa  dtstllled  spirits  trom  talcing 
any  part  in  political  affairs,  other  tlian  giving 
their  own  vote.  The  prc^KJsed  Umitatioii 
failed  In  the  Bouse,  which  apparently  agreed 
with  Congressman  Fisher  Ames,  who  argued 
that  tbe  pcorlalon  would  "muzzle  the  mouths 
of  firee  men.  and  take  away  the  use  of  their 
reason." 

Tbe  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Pendlet<jii 
Act  ot  1883.  which  established  the  Qlvll  Serv- 
ice Commission,  authcx-lzed  the  President  to 
make  regulations  to  prevent  a  government 
official  from  using  his  official  authority  or 
Influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
any  person.  That  authority  led.  ultimately, 
to  the  promulgation  of  Civil  Service  Rule  1 
in  1907.  Rule  1  did  prohibit  active  participa- 
tion In  political  campaigns  for  employees  iit 
tiie  competitive  service. 

Prior  to  1039,  then,  regulation  of  political 
activity  by  persons  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment was  a  result  of  executive  branch  action. 
The  New  Deal  era  gave  rise  to  concern,  how- 
ever, because  of  numerotis  allegations  of 
political  solicitation  and  coercion  in  relief 
agencies.  These  were  Investigated  and  doc- 
umented by  the  Special  Senate  Committee. 
The  result^ras  the  Hatch  Act,  which  was 
amended  in  1940  to  Incorporate  more  than 
3,000  pre-1940  administrative  determinations 
into  the  law  and  to  apply  the  same  restric- 
tions applicable  to  Federal  employees  to 
State  and  local  government  employees  en- 
gaged In  Federally-funded  activities. 

In  1974,  as  part  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments.  Congress  wisely 
eliminated  most  restrictions  upon  prevlou'^ly 
covered  State  and  local  employees. 

The  vaguene!»  of  the  Hatch  Act  hn.t  been 
long  recognized.  The  Commission  on  Politi- 
cal Activity  on  Government  Personnel,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1966,  observed  in  Its 
report  a  year  later  that,  ".  .  .  there  are  ever- 
Increasing  difficulties  confronting  public  em- 
ployees In  ascertaining  what  the  statutory 
restrictions  mean  under  tiM  Hatch  Act,  and 
in  knowing  what  interpreS^ion  has  been 
given  to  the  act  by  the  Ci^\lJ|j^e  CpmmlR- 
slon  in  rulings  which  often  aM^fl^ot  pub- 
lished or  readily  available  in  iwable  form." 

The  Conmilsslon  also  observed  in  Its  1968 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  that 
dramatic  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
law  was  enacted  In  1339: 

"Since  1939.  when  the  Hatch  Act  was  en- 
acted, the  American  political  system  has 
changed  dramatically.  The  growth  of  Fed- 
eral responsibilities,  the  parallel  gro\^th  of 
technology  In  Oovernment,  and  the  need  for 
skilled  personnel  are  eroding  away  tradi- 
tional patronage  Bchemes.  Not  only  has  the 
American  political  system  changed,  but  the 
growth  of  the  merit  principle  and  Impartial 
admiulsu-ation  of  Government  programs 
have  been  lutCtjrtil  elemem^  in  this  trans- 
forma*loa." 

The  Couanuttee  oil  Po*t  Oitice  and  Civil 
Service  has  been  tiivolved  in  considering 
changes  iu  the  Hatch  Act  for  several  years. 
Hearings  were  held  on  earlier  proposals  in 
the  92d  Congress,  and  at  that  time  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Itself  testified  that  it 
was  working  on  a  set  of  provisions  to  clarify 
the  law  and  grant  employees  a  greater  de- 
gree of  political  freedom.  The  Committee 
patiently  awaited  tlie.se  rccommeiidatior,;., 
which  never  came. 

The  need  for  chartje  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  then,  ha.s  been  videly  rcc'>gnlzed  Tor 
some  years. 

The  changes  propcv5.ed  in  H.R.  8617  have  a< 
their  basic  tlirust  the  freedom  of  Individual 
i'laplovfes  tj  vo'i'inf.eer  or  iiot  to  volunteer, 
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as  they  freely  choose.  In  the  furtherance  of 
a  political  goal  or  purpose. 

If  HJL  8817  were  enacted,  then,  employees 
could  on  their  own  time,  take  an  active  part 
In  a  political  campaign),  hold  office  in  a 
political  organization,  or  become  a  candi- 
date on  a  partisan  ticket.  They  could  solicit 
fundri  for  pulltical  purposes,  providing  no 
solicitation  was  made  of  a  subordinate  or  bis 
family,  nor  contribution  given  to  a  superior. 
Car.dUlates  for  full-time  elective  office,  how- 
ever, woulfl  have  to  take  leave  without  pay 
from  their  public  employment  prior  to  any 
election. 

In  truth,  the  re-strictlons  of  the  present 
law  are  not  as  .severe  as  most  employees  be- 
lieve. I  dare  say.  Nothing  today,  for  Instance. 
luterrtres  with  an  empioyee'h  registering  a.s 
a  member  of  a  partisan  politnai  party.  Noth- 
ing I'lev^ts  him  from  making  a  donation 
to  the  party  or  candt^He  of  liLs  choice. 
Nottilnt!  bars  him  from  expressing  a  political 
opinion  Nothing  prevents  him  from  putting 
a  bumper  sticker  on  his  car  or  a  pin  In  his 
lap^l.  Yet,  the  truth  is  that  the  do's  and 
dont  s  are  sufficiently  vague  and  the  small 
print  >^  liberally  used  that  Federal  employ- 
ees are  inhibited  from  exercising  many  of 
tlie  rights  they  do  have  under  the  present 
Hatch  Act. 

Some  argue  that  the  relatively  recent  dis- 
closure of  political  abuses.  Including  patron- 
age rings  In  a  nimiber  of  government  agen- 
cies, demonstrates  the  need  for  holding  a 
tight  relu  on  government  employees.  But 
those  abuses  did  not  flow  from  voluntary  ac- 
tivity by  career  employees  In  their  own  free 
time.  Those  abuses  stemmed  from  tbe  mis- 
use of  power  by  those  cloaked  with  executive 
authority.  Indeed,  it  can  l>e  argued,  and  I 
will  argue,  that  what  we  need  is  more  vol- 
untary participation  In  our  political  proc- 
e^ises,  not  less. 

What  the  Watergate-era  abuses  demon- 
strate Is  the  need  for  more  effective  applica- 
tion of  merit  principles.  Too,  they  may 
show  the  need  for  more  effective  protection 
oi  the  employee  against  coercive  activity 
from  above.  And  that  Is  provkled  for  In 
H.R.  8617. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  stronger  con- 
trol.s  over  ttioee  who  would  coerce  political 
activity  or  contributions  from  government 
employees  than  does  the  current  law.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  faced  with  a  bill  which 
simply  lifted  the  ban  on  a  wide  range  of 
political  activities  without  adding  any  pro- 
tections for  tlia  employee  to  instire  him 
against  being  pressed  Into  Involuntary  poli- 
tical participation,  then  I  would  undoubtedly 
be  arguing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Issue. 
But  that  is  not  the  ca-^e. 

ThU  bill  expands  the  inveaiigalory  and 
prosecutorial  powers  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  No  longer  ^-111  the  Commission 
have  to  await  a  complaint.  Rather,  it  can 
seek  out  infractions  on  its  own.  No  longer 
will  thoro  be  an  uneven  application  of  the 
law,  whereby  the  Commission  might  act  to 
sa-^psnd  a  career  employee  while  a  confed- 
erate In  the  excepted  service  goes  unpunished 
because  the  Commission  lacks  authority  to 
disclpiine  him  and  his  agency  fails  to  do  so. 

This  bin  estsbllshes  an  Independent  ad- 
Judioa'-ori"  Board  with  the  power  to  issue 
subpenas.  order  depositions,  and  compel 
testimony.  And  It  provides  lor  judicial  review 
or  that  Board's  actions. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  wid.'  rHiiKe  of  pen- 
altlea  so  that  the  discipiiK.u\-  nieiisuiei  can 
fit  the  crime,  so  to  .speaii. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  exempt  one 
cla.s.s  of  Executive  Branch  e.v.ployee.s  from 
the  restrictions  against  engaging  in  political 
activity  while  on  duty,  in  a  government  office 
or  bullditii;.  or  m  uniform.  Tliat  restriction 
is  waived  for  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  fiT  thii.se  employees  working  di- 
rectly for  them  In  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Presirlent  Tills  exen-ptlon  was 
et'cucl'-d  o: ;    iiial'v  l>v  ■h'^  Huiie  Ci.ninm  tee 


In  Its  consideration  of  SLR.  8617  and  left 
untouched  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  u  a  practical  matter, 
since  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
tbe  Vice  President,  If  they  are  to  seek  re- 
election, must  be  allowed  to  carry  out  tbelr 
official  duties  at  tbe  same  time.  Those  pro- 
hibitions in  the  bill,  however,  are  not  waived 
for  any  others,  save  the  elected  Mayor  and 
Chairman  or  Members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council. 

Let  me  say  that  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  Committee  to  interfere  with  any  other 
provision  of  law.  We  simply  realise  that  ac- 
tivities related  to  political  campaigning  do 
overlap  with  the  official  duUes  of  elected 
officials.  a.s  in  .simply  scheduling  the  days 
activities  for  example.  At  present.  emplo.vee.s 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  the  President  are  exempt  from  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Hatch  Act  which  forbid  active 
political  campnlKtilne  or  campaign  manage- 
ment as  It  Is  defined  by  the  Civil  Service  de- 
cisions encompassed  by  the  law. 

This  exemption,  also,  does  not  run  to  those 
seciiona  of  the  bill  which  pertain  to  the  use 
of  orticial  authority  or  influence  lor  political 
purposes  or  to  the  solicitation  of  political 
contributions. 

Our  real  focus,  furthermore,  has  not  been 
upon  the  handful  of  people  employed  by  the 
White  House,  but  upon  the  2.8  million  fun- 
damentally dlsenfranctilsed  citizens  who  do 
the  pubUc's  business  In  vital  and  ImporUnt 
but  less  glamorous  surroundings — your  let- 
ter carrier,  the  cJerk  in  the  local  Social  Se- 
curity Office,  the  civil  engineer  employed 
by  the  Defense  Department  at  any  one  of 
its  numerous  Installations,  or  the  nurse  in 
a  V-A,  Hospital.  These  are  the  people  to 
whom  we  propose  to  restore  their  rlghte  to 
fully  participate  In  the  most  fundamental 
processes  of  a  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  charge  has  been  made, 
and  repeated  many  times  over  in  form  let- 
ters and  postcards  which  I'm  sure  every 
member  has  received,  that  this  legislation 
really  has  as  Its  purpose  the  enhancement 
of  labor  unions'  ■clout"  In  the  Federal  see- 
tor.  It  simply  la  not  bo.  It  is  true  that  most, 
but  by  no  means  all,  labor  unions  represent- 
ing Federal  employees  favor  the  changes 
proposed  Ui  the  laws  limiting  their  mem- 
bers' i>olltical  rights.  They  may  well  see 
some  advantage  In,  for  Instance,  having  ac- 
tive members  free  to  administer  voluntary 
political  programs  and  funds.  But  that  Is 
not  .so  bad.  To  me.  It  seems  preferable,  in 
fact,  to  having  the  members'  programs  run 
by  full-time  officers. 

The  real  reason  for  HJl.  8617  lies  In  the 
belief  of  its  sponsors  and  supporters  that 
the  individual  citizen's  rights  must  be  guar- 
anteed and  that  any  limits  placed  on  those 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  overall 
mttst  be  carefully  weighed. 

■Whose  rights  are  so  restricted  today?  Mv 
own  Bute  of  Wyoming  has  one  of  the 
smaller  Federal  employee  concentrations  in 
the  Nation — due  no  doubt  to  our  small  pop- 
uliition.  Wyoming  has  roughly  6.000  Fed- 
eral employees.  Among  them  are  69  civil 
engineers.  199  foresters  and  conservation 
.scientists,  T2  geologists  and  geophysiclnts.  9 
mathemati.-inns  and  3  sfatisticlan.s.  28  ac- 
countants and  auditors,  122  registered 
nurses.  7  veterinarians,  1  speech  and  hear- 
ing clinician,  2  museum  curators.  6  dentistj, 
12  draftsmen,  280  biological  science  tech- 
nicians. 65  air  traffic  controllers,  1  nuclear 
medicine  technologist.  46  electricians.  2  ra- 
dio mechanics.  7  sewage  plant  operators.  23 
plumbers  and  pipefitters,  1  cabinet  maker. 
5  stonemasons,  16  switchboard  operators, 
262  typists,  and  101  truck  drivers. 

That  Is  pretty  much  a  cross  section  of  tV.e 
population  overall.  These  people  are  like  ail 
other  Americans.  Some  belong  to  unions: 
some  don't.  Some  belong  to  churches;  some 
don't  Some  belong  to  Rotary  or  Klwanls: 
some    d  .n  t.    .Some    lire    RepubHcau.s,    .some 
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Democrats,  some  Independents,  and  otbers, 
I'm  sorry  to  say.  probably  take  UtUe  U  any 
part  In  our  political  prooesses. 

What  they  do  In  tbelr  own  free  time  as 
private  citizens  Is  really  ao  business  of 
mine,  of  yovirs,  or  of  the  government's,  so 
long  as  It  does  not  Impair  their  eflteiency. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  theae  are  re- 
sponsible people,  certainly  as  capable  as  any 
other  group  of  Americana  to  be  trusted  to 
use  sound  Judgment  and  discretion  In  or- 
dering their  own  affairs.  I  do  bdleve  they 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  exercise  that 
Judgment  and  discretion,  and  therefore  ask 
support  of  H.R.  8617. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Fxesident,  I  wish  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRU5T  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmaolmous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  12122  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  Is  the  trust 
territory  authorization. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  12122)  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  SO,  1964,  providing  for  Hie 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  tbe 
Trust  Territory  of  the  PaclOc  Islands,  and 
for  other  purpoeee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  ammdment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.     . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispenaed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  80  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  all  after  tbe  en- 
acting clatise  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1054 
(68  Stat.  330),  Ls  amended  by  deleting  "plus 
such  sums  as  are  necessary,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed (10,000,000,  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years, 
to  offset  reductions  In,  or  the  termination 
of,  Federal  grant-ln-ald  programs  or  other 
funds  made  available  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies", and  Inserting  In  Ueu  ttaereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  fiscal  year  1976,  880,000,000;  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1076.  and  end- 
ing Septemtier  30,  1978,  $15,100,000:  for  fis- 
cal year  1977,  $00,000,000;  and  such  amounts 
as  were  authortaed  but  not  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $1,800,000  for  a  human 
development   project   In    the   Marshall   Is- 


lands plus  each  sums  as  are  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.  for  each  of  audi 
fiscal  years,  or  periods^  to  offset  reductions 
in.  or  the  termination  of.  Federal  grant-ln- 
ald  progirams  or  other  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands by  other  Federal  agencies,  which 
antouuts  for  each  such  fiscal  year  or  other 
period  BhaU  be  adjusted  upward  or  down- 
wrard  and  presented  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  document  for  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year  as  a  supplemental  budget  request 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  offset  changes 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  United  States 
dollar  by  multiplying  such  amounts  by  the 
Gross  National  Product  Implicit  Price  De- 
fiator  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  ntnncrlcally  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
or  other  period  for  which  such  supplemental 
appropriations  are  made,  and  dividing  the 
resulting  product  by  the  Gross  National 
Product  Implicit  Price  Defiator  for  the  third 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1974.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  HJl. 
12122  is  simUar  to  H.R.  7688  which  is 
presently  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  and 
which  has  been  favorably  repoi-ted  by 
the  Cwnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  take  out  sec- 
tioos  2,  3,  and  4  of  that  bill  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  Senate  bill,  with  the 
further  exception  that  we  have  further 
excised  from  the  Senate  bill  the  $8  mll- 
litm  for  the  Ponape  Junior  College.  So 
what  we  have  left  in  the  bill,  when  this 
amradment  is  adopted,  is  the  shell  of  the 
trust  territory  authorization  bill  with- 
out these  extraneous  programs,  without 
the  Mlcroneslan  claims  authorization, 
without  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
extend  Federal  programs  to  the  other 
trust  territories,  without  the  conforming 
amendment  making  Federal  prc^rams 
in  Guam  and  in  the  Marianas  identical. 

We  have  excised  that  amendment.  We 
have  further  excised  $8  million  for  the 
PcMiape  Junior  College,  so  all  we  have 
left  is  the  shell  for  the  authorization  of 
the  trust  territories  for  the  government 
of  the  trust  territories. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  As  the  Senator  from  , 
Louisiana  knows,  some  of  us  expressed' 
concern  about  establishing  a  common- 
wealth in  the  Northern  Marianas. 

Over  several  months,  the  covenant  to 
establish  this  commonwealth  was  dis- 
cussed. Questions  were  raised  about 
financing  and  the  commonwealth  status 
itself. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  would  like 
to  ask  the  principal  sponsor,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  a  number  of  (inestions 
witti  regard  to  the  relationship  of  this 
bin  presently  before  us  to  our  debates  and 
discussions  concerning  the  covenant. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
that  even  the  opponents  of  the  covenant 
felt  very  strongly  about  the  commitment 
of  this  country  to  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia under  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
with  the  U.N.  But  we  felt  that  common- 
wealth status  was  not  the  best  approach 
for  the  Northern  Marianas. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  to  find  out  how  the  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
relates  to  promises  made  to  the  Senate 
by  sponsors  of  the  covenant,  particularly 


in  regard  to  obligations  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  I  am  concerned  about  a  pro- 
vision to  satisfy  World  War  n  daims.  I 
imderstand  this  was  in  the  House-passed 
Marianas  covenant.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  extensicm  of  all  Federal  bene- 
fits to  the  Northern  Marianas,  because 
both  measures  were  discussed  some 
months  ago.  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Smator  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  his  statement  of  the  con- 
cern articulated  here  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  Marianas  bill  with 
reference  to  these  additional  programs. 

This  amendment  takes  all  of  those  ex- 
tensions of  programs  out  of  the  bill.  The 
Senate  had  none  of  those  in  the  Senate 
bill  other  than  $8  million  for  the  Ponape 
Junior  College.  But  we  have  taken  that 
out. 

We  have  also  taken  out  those  additions 
In  the  House  bill. 

This  method  of  procedure  was  adopted 
in  response  to  the  request  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Phillip  Bohton)  ,  who  feels  very 
strongly  these  items  should  be  included. 
I  informed  Mr.  Burton  that  our  com- 
mittee felt  very  strongly  that  they  should 
all  be  taken  out.  Indeed,  we  have  polled 
our  committee,  and  it  is  unanimous  in  its 
opposition  to  these  measures. 

However,  Mr.  BtrRTON  Ihought  they 
should  be  the  subject  of  a  conference 
committee  and  our  commitment  to  Mr. 
Burton  is  that  we  take  all  of  the  mat- 
ters out  of  the  bin,  go  to  conference  and 
listen  to  the  arguments.  But  I  think  he 
fully  imderstands  that  there  is  total  op- 
position at  this  point  in  the  committee 
and,  I  think,  he  further  understands  it 
was  a  condition  of  passage  ot  the  bill  with 
a  great  nlany  Senators  that  these  addi- 
tional programs  not  be  Included. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yidd.  that  is  my  con- 
cern. I  might  well  favor  all  these  meas- 
ures seeing  them  standing  on  their  own 
feet.  I  have  not  heard  the  arguments  in 
favor  Cft  them  or  against,  for  that  matter, 
but  I  do  know  in  the  extensive  debate 
on  the  floor  and  in  committee  on  the 
covenant  that  representations  were  made 
about  the  cost  of  the  covenant.  I  think 
those  representations  should  be  consid- 
ered in  respect  to  this  specific  authori- 
zation measure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
Ls  correct,  and  I  know  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  keep  those  representations 
very  much  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  one  final  ques- 
tion? I  note  in  the  authorization  a  pro- 
vision for  constant  dollar  computation  of 
levels  of  payment.  This  was  another  mat- 
ter that  we  discussed  at  some  length  dur- 
ing covenant  debates.  I  still  find  it  some- 
what confusing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  of  to- 
day we  Shan  have  to  escalate  the  $80  mil- 
lion fiscal  1976  anttiorlzatlon  to  accoimt 
for  11-percent  Inflation. 

Is  it  the  Senator  from  Louisiana's  im- 
derstanding  that  that  wUl  be  all  of  the 
escalation  that  win  take  place  with  re- 
gard to  fiscal  1976?  Does  this  constant 
dollar  provision  somehow  permit  the  ad- 
ministration to  escalate  beneflts  in  the 
fiscal  1976  approval? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  These  only  apply  to 
the  authorizations  and  not  to  any  of  the 
Federal  programs. 

I  am  not  personally  aware  of  any  in- 
flation built  on  inflation,  as  it  were,  but 
It  certainly  is  a  legitimate  thing  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  consider. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  inflation 
vSt^cked  on  inflation.  In  other  words,  to 
give  more  inflation  factor  than  the  in- 
flation actually  dictates,  and  we  will  ob- 
serve that  very  closely  as  it  goes  to 
Appropriations.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
get  a  double  dip  here. 

Mr.  GARY  HART,  So  tlie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  a  principal  proponent 
of  the  Senate  position  in  the  Marianas 
covenant  conference.  He  intends  to  stay 
with  the  Senate's  position,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  House's  add-ons  and 
statement  made  with  regard  to  getting 
the  covenant  passed  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes :  that  is  certainly 
correct. 

As  I  say,  we  have  stated  to  the  Con- 
gressman from  California  tliat  we  woiild 
go  to  conference  and  listen  with  an  ob- 
jective. OF>en  mind.  But  he  understands, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Senate  committee 
has  been  polled.  They  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  it.  He  is  aware  of  the  debate 
and  statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  tlie  Marianas. 

So,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  would 
call  for  persuasive  powens  of  incredible 
dimensions  in  order  to  get  tlie  Senate 
conferees  to  change  their  mind.s. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  might  say.  tlie  Con- 
gressman from  California  is  an  extraor- 
dinary debater.  I  doubt  if  iie  has  those 
kinds  of  skills. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  abilities  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  tliank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  This  does 
not  extend  any  additional  Federal  bene- 
fits to  the  Marianas,  other  than  what 
benefits  the  Marianas  obtain  under  the 
trust  mandate,  I  assume. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  coneot. 

This  is  simply  an  authorization  for 
the  trust  territories  as  a  whole,  which  in- 
cludes the  Marianas.  It  i.s  not  a  new  Fed- 
eral program. 

In  fact,  no  new  Federal  programs  are 
extended  to  any  trust  terntory.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  no  part  of  that 
has  been  amended  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
tiie  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  12122 1  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii  for  being 
so  generous  with  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from   Hawaii  is  recognized. 


FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES'     POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1975 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8617)  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice employees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  improper  pol- 
itical .solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  legLshition,  H.R. 
8617. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  emphasized  very  strongly  in  his 
statement  that  this  legislation  does  not 
repeal  the  present  Hatch  Act. 

Althougli  it  i.^  true  that  this  legislation 
does  not  in  toio  repeal  the  Hatch  Act,  it, 
in  fact,  utterly  cut*  out.  excises,  emas- 
culates, if  we  wLsh.  from  the  present 
Hatcli  Act,  tiie  heart  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
the  larger  part  of  provision  9' a)  which 
prohibits  Federal  employees  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  political  manage- 
ment and  in  political  campaign. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  Federal  employees  more  fiexibil- 
ity  in  political  expression  than  tliey  now 
enjoy  under  the  Hatch  Act.  This  the  bill 
proposes  to  do  by  repealing  current  re- 
strictions on  employee  participation  in 
partisan  politics  sucli  as  running  for  par- 
tisan political  office,  managing  election 
campaigns,  fundraising,  soliciting  votes, 
endorsing  candidates,  and  addressing  po- 
litical gatiierings. 

In  effect.  H  R.  8617  would  wipe  out 
long-standing,  time-tested,  effective  pro- 
hibitions against  active  participation  in 
partisan  pontics  by  Federal  workers.  In 
lifting  the  legal  restrictions  of  many 
years'  experience.  H.R.  8617  would  open 
a  Pandora's  box  of  political  evils.  It 
would  strip  away  the  needed  protections 
and  leave  employees  mishielded  from 
political  pressures. 

The  end  result  would  be  the  erasion  of 
tiie  Civil  Service  merit  system,  the  return 
of  the  old,  despised  "spoils  system"  of  po- 
litical favoritism,  and  Uie  placing  of  ex- 
cessive power  in  the  hand.^  of  large  pub- 
Uc  employee  unions.  In  short,  it  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  death  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  beginning  of  a  dangerous 
new  political  patronage  system. 

BACKCROIND   OF   THE   IIATIH    AC  1 

Some  limitations  on  the  active  partici- 
pation in  partisan  political  activities  by 
Federal  employees  have  been  a  part  of 
the  Federal  policy  since  the  Nation  was 
founded.  Tlie  question  of  prohibiting  such 
political  activities  was  debated  as  early 
as  the  second  se.ssion  of  the  first  Con- 
grcs.s  in  1791.  George  Washington  voiced 


his  concern  about  partisanship  in  the 
public  administration,  and  succeeding 
Presidents  also  expressed  the  desirabil- 
ity of  limiting  the  political  activities  of 
Federal  civil  servants. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  promul- 
gated the  first  restrictions  on  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  the  executive  branch 
personnel.  A  directive  he  Issued  In  1801 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  Federal  personnel  in 
Federal  and  State  elections  and  warned 
them  not  to  "attempt  to  infiuence  the 
votes  of  others,  nor  take  any  part  in  the 
business  of  electioneering  *  •  •." 

Later  Presidents  also  sought  to  impose 
similar  restrictions  in  an  effort  to  curb 
a  growing  spoils  system  that  caused  in- 
efficiency, favoritism,  and  corruption  in 
the  Government.  The  patronage  .system 
persisted  until  the  shocking  assasshiation 
of  President  James  A.  Garfield  by  a  dis- 
gruntled office  seeker  in  1881.  The  reform 
movement  gained  strong  momentiun  and, 
2  years  later,  in  1883.  Congress  passed 
the  Pendleton  Civil  Service  Act  which 
created  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

The  1883  law  prohibited  Government 
officials  and  employees  from  using  their 
authority  or  influence  to  coerce  poUtical 
action.  It  also  provided  tliat  a  public 
employee  was  not  under  any  obligation  to 
make  a  pohtical  contribution  or  perform 
any  political  service,  and  further  that 
the  employee  may  not  be  fired  or  penal- 
ized for  refusing  to  do  so.  But  It  did  not 
specifically  ban  poUtical  activity  of 
employees. 

In  1907,  President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt 
i.ssued  an  Executive  order  which  stated 
that  while  persons  in  the  competitive 
classified  service  could  express  privately 
their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects, 
they  were  prohibited  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or 
i  1  political  campaigns.  Having  previously 
served  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  a  ban 
on  poUtical  activity. 

The  language  of  the  Roosevelt  Execu- 
tive order  was  immediately  Incorporated 
into  CivU  Service  rule  I.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  had  concluded  after  24 
years  of  experience  that  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  the  1883  act,  and  rule 
I  promulgated  under  it,  against  using 
official  authority  or  influence  to  coerce 
the  poUtical  action  of  others  or  inter- 
fere with  elections,  was  not  sufficiently 
effective  in  controUing  improper  political 
activities  on  the  part  of  those  in  office. 

WPA    SCANDAL 

During  tlie  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s  and  the  New  Deal-inspired  Works 
Progress  Administration — WPA— the 
Senate  created  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  alleged  use  of  relief  and 
work-relief  funds  for  political  purposes. 
The  committee  found  extensive  misuse  of 
Federal  relief  fimds  in  the  1938  election 
campaign,  uncovering  widespread  solici- 
tation of  campaign  funds  by  Federal  and 
State  officials  from  employees  receiving 
Federal  pay.  Congress  quickly  responded 
by  passing  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939. 

The  investigation  by  the  Slieppard 
committee  into  the  WPA  scandals  was 
thorough  and  extensive.  It  doctunented 
case  after  case  of  political  coercion 
spreading  across  10  States.  It  did  its  task 
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.,0  thoroughly  there  was  no  disputing  Uie  these  limits  should  be  clearly  and  specifl-  of  employe^  themselv^.  It  contracted 

fact  of  SldSpread  poUtical  abuses  and  cally  expressed.  for  the  services  of  the  Survey  Research 
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,     ,„„    _  no  real  limits  on  poUtical  activity  for  The  survey  was  done  with  great  care 

Twenty  years  later.  In  1»66,  Congress  -pe/deni.  employees,  except  in  an  extreme-  and  professional  competence.  Its  starting 

.saw  the  need  to  review  the  operation  ol  .    united  number  of  areas,  and  the  bill  pomt  was  a  statistical  sample  main- 

the  Hatch  Act  and  other  Federal  laws.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  define  what  "poUUcal  ac-  teined  by  the  CivU  Service  Commission 

It  wanted  to  assess  the  effect  of  laws  reg-  y^j^y..  ^    ^hus    HJL  8617  went  over-  of  eveiy  Federal  employee  whose  social 

ulating  the  poUtical  activity  of  piAUc  ^^^  ^  remove  virtually  all  restrictions  security  number  ends  in  5— a  tenth  of  aU 

employees.  It  establi^ed  a  Comnu^n  ^  political  management  and  campaign-  Federal  employees.  Prom  approximately 

on  PoUtical  AcUvity  of  Qovemmait  Per-  inglir,ntrary  to  the  Commission's  rec-  167,000  entries  on  magneUc  tape  pre- 

sohnel  to  conduct  the  study  and  to  re-  r^__mjotion  pared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

port  to  the  PT^doit  and  Congre^  by  matters  on  which  there  was  the  sampling  section  of  the  Survey  Re- 

the  end  of  1987  with  recommendations  ^.^^^^"^     disagreement    within    the  search  Center  drew  a  sample  of  1,108 

for  legislative  changes.  Commission  related  to  the  kUids  of  local  Federal   merit   system   employees   who. 

Th^  commission  was  made  up  0112  ^^^  ^  p^_  ^.^^    ^^   cooperation    of    the   Federal 

top-flight  m^bers  of  boto  major  ^-  P        employee  should  be  permitted  to  agencies,  were  interviewed  at  work  dur- 

ical  parUes— four  appointed  by  the  Pres-  ^^  """^^    ^  ^^  j^y  ^nd  August  1967.  The  results, 

ident  and  four  each  by  the  President  of  "    •          xjnanimous  agreement  by  October,  was  a  survey  of  980  Federal 

Sousf^te    c^alni^  ^^ZZs    I  Commission  members  were  in  unani-  employees'  opinions  about  the^tch  Act 

^^'iB^B^^A^t,  rr^r^f^o-^srnsTS  ii^^^\^'^^s:sr^ 

iT£^Xh'^.i'S^^  n"roi2rp^^cTSar=?<^^-  ^"i^^SUuie  commission  conducted 

f^S^ip.'fLS^T^^L^'^  rTxtSSr^iTar^rr^^untn?  l.^.  '^ r^L^T^^Ti^^^H 

S^' pubSc  'aSiiSi"  fJ^-  X  SSl*^fflS^^^  opSL'a?e  York,     CaUforuia,     Pemisylvania.     and 

npr^ArJSl  men  flw  tofSu^tiSn  ^d  disregarded  in  H.R.  8617.  which  would  Texas.  The  study  used  a  mailed  question- 

^e  SeS^rlT          education  and  ^^J^^^^  employees  to  serve  as  offi-  naire  and  obUined  60  percent  overaU 

THeConnnlsslon  sought  tje  views  <rf  c^rs  in  partisan  poliUcal  parties  at  all  res^nse^    ..^^ionnaire  was  mailed  to 

s'?rles''S,uSrear'£rrtL°eU???ti^  '"'^e  recommendations  of  the  Commis-  102    State  'chairmen    and    489    county 

of   W^hMrtin    D  ?    AO^te    D^C  sion  were  incorporated  in  a  draft  biU.  In  chairmen  to  obtain  their  obserrations  a^ 

ChicaJS  sSton  and  San  FSnclsc^TSe  the  very  important  area  of  poUUcal  man-  to  the  effect  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  their 

ro^l^;io^rJ  hS^«i  ren^t^ves  of  agement  and  poUtical  campaigns,   tiie  political  parties.  Agam,  the  response  rate 

S^SS^ent^ptoJ^^^rJcLpS-  Smmission's  biU  would  prohibit  certain  was  about  60  percent-a  high  rate  which 

KnSTeL^uSSSist  Sp«-  poUtical  activiUes  ^which  have  been  the  enhanced  the  study's  validity, 

sentatives    of    interested   organizations,  particular  object  of.  abuse  and  pubic  crit-  StiU  another  research  hicluded  a  com- 

and    dh^tors    of    State    merit   system  icism.  Among  such  activities  prohibited  pUation  of  State  laws  regulating  the  po- 

offlces  are  these:  Utical  activiUes  of  SUte  employees;  a 

In  addition,  a  major  .survey  of  FVjderal  First,  partisan  political  fundraising  at  study  of  legislation  and  rules  regulating 

employee  opinion.  Inquiries  to  State  em-  any  level;  political  activity  of  public  employe^  m 

ployees  and  State  and  country  poUtical  Second,  engaging  m  poUtical  activity  other  nations;   an  analysis  of  ajl  CivU 

party  chairmen   staff  research,  and  In-  whUe  on  duty  or  on  Government  prop-  Service  Commission  cases  since  1939  m 

formation  gathering  from  other  avaU-  erty;  wWch  charge  were  issued;  and  toe  pro - 

able  sources  furnished  the  data  for  ex-  Third,  becoming  a  candidate  or  cam-  duction  of  a  bibliography  of  books,  arti- 

tensive  discussion  of  issues  by  the  Com-  paignlog  for  or  holding  an  office  of  tiie  cles.    cases,    and   legislative   documents 

mission  members.  United  States,  a  State,  or  other  office  ex-  from  the  great  abundance  of  materials 

■What  resulted  was  the  most  thorough-  cept  a  "local  office";  resultmg  from  the  research, 

going  investigation  ever  conducted  into  Fourth,  managing  a  campaign  for  a  sv^bvey  rmoiNGs 

the  subject  of  participation  of  Govern-  candidate  seeking  such  an  office;  in  view  of  the  survey's  extensive  sam- 

ment  officers  and  employees  in  political  Fifth,  acting  at  any  polling  place  as  an  pUng  of  opinions  of  Federal  employees, 

activity.  official   recorder,    checker,    wateher    or  what  were  some  of  the  findings?  Below 

In  undertaking  its  task,  the  bipartisan  challenger;  and  are  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  results : 

group  carefully  attempted  to  accommo-  sixth,  serving  as  an  officer  in  a  politi-  ATTrrunss  toward  Changes  ik  the 

date  and  reconcile  two  vitally  Important,  gj^j  organization  such  as  chaii-man.  vice  Hatch  Act 

but  sometimes  competing  objectives.  chairman,  or  treasurer  of  any  national,  Question:  Do  you  favor  some  changes  lu 

On  one  hand,   the  C<»nmlssion  rec-  state,  county,  or  city  party.  the  act.  or  do  you  think  it  should  remain  the 

ognized  the  Importance  of  encouraging  Here   we  see  a  very  wide  divergence  way  it  is?  what  Kinds  of  changes  do  you  have 

the  participation  of  as  many  citizens  as  K-f„p-n  what  tli*»  model  biU  would  nro-  ^^  mind?  (Asked  only  of  those  who  had  heard 

possible  in  the  political  precedes  which  K^nd  what  HJl.  8617  would  proWbit.  "^  '""'^^^tJ^ZT  "^^  '''''  '^*'"  *'" 

shape  our  Government    ^J^^,  °"'®''  HJl.  8617  has  none  of  the  recommended  ^^"^'"  P"'P°"  °'  "'                        percent 

hand,  it  also  acknowledgedthe  tapor-  prohibitions  on  political  activity  except  should   reiuiUu   as    Ls    do    not   favor 

tance  of  assurmg  the  integrity  In  the  ^„e-engaging  in  poUtical  activity  on       changes 35 

admmistratlon  of  public  service  and  uie  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  Government  property.  The  should  be  chr.uged  to  allow  more  par- 
development  of  an  Impartial  civil  service  commission's  model  biU  would  bar  aU  ticipation  in  political  activity  (general 
free  from  partisan  poUtlcs.  ^^      ^^^^  political  activity;  H.R.  8617       mention)  .— .    19 

It    made     10    recommendations    and  "    ,,ij  _„*.  Should  allow  Federal  employees  to  cam- 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  best  protec-  rjii"    J;^n„„;^^;„„    romhiniHi    oolitical  p*^^''  "^  ^°^^  *°'  *  P^""**^  P*^  °'    ,, 

tion  that  thP  Government  can  orovlde  The    Commission    combined    poiiucai        candidates  of  his  choice 13 

fcr  itTMraS^S^  t^SibirUiSe  ac-  science  research  techniques  witii  public  should  allow  Federal  employees  to  hold 

ffJu.^o^^^i  ^  !^^»  o  Lr^r  ct«  hearings  in  an  effort  to  gatiier  informa-       locai  or  nonpartisan  office 6 

tivities  that  tend  to  coiTode  a  career  sys-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  gj^^^,^  ^^^^  p^^j  employees  to  hold 

tem  based  on  merit.  This,  the  Commls-  interviews   with   employees                        political  or  partisan  office 6 

sion     said,     requires     strong    sanctions  interviews  with  employees  should    be    changed    (not    ascerUlned 

'•lagainst  coercion  and  requires  some  lim-  Because  much  was  said  in  the  hearings       j^q^, 5 

Its  on  the  role  of  the  Government  em-  us  to  how  pubUc  employees  feel  about  should  allow  freedom  to  speak  on  poim- 

ployee  In  politics.  It  was  the  imanlraous  existing  laws  and  their  application,  tlie  cai  mattery  discuss  poutlcs  when  they 

view  of  the  Commission  members  that  Commission  derided  to  test  the  opinion       want * 
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Percent 

Repeal  the  Hatch  Act 8 

Should  »Uow  local  ptirtlcipatlon  of  all 

kinds  (except  holding  oSSce) S 

Should  lessen  or  decrease  the  penalties..  2 
Sh')u!d  tighten  and  clarify  the  reatric- 

uarxs 1 

Siunild   allow   Federal    workers    to  drive 

people  to  the  polls _.  1 

All  other  responses 3 

Uo   not   know   what  changes  should   be 

iTiHde 12 

Ti.'tal  ( perceutageri  add  to  more 
than  100  due  to  multiple  re- 
sponses)      113 

Qiiestlon:  If  Federal  employees  were  al- 
lowed to  be  more  active  In  politics,  do  you 
thiuK  that  wotild  change  things  like  promo- 
tion decisions  and  Job  assignments? 

Percent 

Yes    52 

No    45 

Do  uiit  know 3 

Total    .- 1()0 

wne-.tlon:  If  Federal  workers  were  allowed 
M  do  more  things  in  politics,  what  differ- 
ences would  this  make  in  your  own  political 
activities  away  from  work'   Would  you  be: 

Percent 

A    lot    more    active 8 

Somewhat  more  active 14 

A  little  bit  more  active 18 

Strtv  about  the  same 60 

Total    100 

Kt  f  W  tS     OP     RKSTRICTIONS     ON     THE     POLmCAL 

ACTivrrv  OF  federal  emplotees 
Ouestlon:  Have  you  ever  wanted  to  take 
part  iu  particular  kinds  of  political  activities 
bill  didn't  because  you  were  a  Federal  em- 
plovee'.'  Has  this  happeiied  several  times,  or 
only  once  or  t«ice'> 

Percen  t 

Yes.    several    times 16 

Y'es.   once  or  twice 13 

No    71 

Total    100 

GLNERAL    POSmON    ON     ALLOWING     MORF; 
POLrriCAL     PARTICU'ArlON 

Question:  All  things  considered,  do  you 
tiunk  the  rules  should  be  changed  to  allow 
Federal  employees  like  yourself  to  participate 
in  politics  more,  should  they  be  changed  to 
allow  less  participation,  or  should  they  re- 
main about  the  same? 

Allow  more  participation 47 

Remain  the  same 48 

Allow  less 1 

I>)  not  know 3 

Total    - 99 

I  have  called  special  attention  to  the 
survey  of  the  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Personnel  be- 
cause it  was  a  most  thorough  and  sci- 
entific project.  It  probably  stands  above 
any  other  such  interviews  of  Federal  em- 
ployees on  their  political  attitudes.  It  Ls 
tnily  a  milestone  in  tlip  tield  of  objective 
i;olling. 

The  survey  underscores  the  opinions 
expiessed  by  Commission  member.s  on  the 
need  for  setting  some  limits  on  tlie  role 
of  the  Government  employee  in  politics 
and  on  the  need  for  these  limits  to  be 
clearly  and  specifically  expressed — re- 
quirements which  are  missing  fiom  H  R 
8617. 

I  feel  compelled  to  note  thttt  the  Sen- 
ate Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mitt^  which  reported  H.R.  8617.  did 
not  investigate  the  Hatch  Act  .subject 
thoroughly.  The  committee  held  only  2 
days  of  hearings  and  heaid  only  21  -.wit- 


nesses last  November.  Compare  these  2 
days  of  hearings  with  the  ver>'  extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  tlie  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Goveniment  Per- 
sonnel. The  2  days  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Committee  were  certainly  very 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  held  3  days 
of  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.:  1  day 
in  Atlanta.  Ga.;  1  day  in  Dallas,  Tex.:  2 
days  in  Chicago,  111.:  I  day  in  Boston, 
Mass.;  and  2  days  in  San  Francisco, 
Cahf.  A  total  of  90  witnesses  testified. 

In  addition,  a  scientific  sampling  of 
Federal  employee  opinion  was  conducted 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  an  organization 
which  has  been  conducting  national 
political  surveys  .since  1952.  Also,  the 
Commission  conducted  a  case  study  of 
State  employee  opinion  in  the  four  most 
populous  States — New  York,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texa:-;.  In  addition,  a 
mail  questionnaire  was  sent  in  tho.se 
States,  with  a  60-percent  response.  A 
questionnaire  was  also  .sent  to  102  State 
chairmen  and  489  county  chairmen  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  their  po- 
litical parties,  asain  with  a  60-percent 
response. 

Still  another  research  included  a  com- 
pilation of  State  lav  s  regulating  the  po- 
litical activity  of  public  employees  in 
other  nations:  an  analysis  of  all  Civil 
Service  Commission  cases  since  1939  in 
which  charges  were  Issued:  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bibliography  of  books,  ar- 
ticles, and  leiiislative  documents  from 
the  great  abundance  of  materials  result- 
ing from  the  research 

This  shows  how  thoioughly  the  Com- 
mission went  into  the  subject  matter  as 
compared  with  the  very  abbreviated 
treatment  this  b;ll  received  in  the  Senate 
committee. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  bill 
and  its  numerous  and  far-ranging  rami- 
fications, H.R.  8617  should  have  been  ex- 
plored in  depth.  Given  a  fuller  hearing, 
is  likely  that  the  many  flaws  in  the  bill 
could  have  been  brought  out  and  aired 
at  that  time. 

HATfH    At-t    IN    Pl:RSPFC-llVf 

I  have  attempted  to  trace  for  you  the 
history  of  political  activity  by  Federal 
personnel.  It  goes  back  to  the  early  days 
of  our  national  government — back  to  the 
days  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  President 
Jefferson  had  is.sued  the  first  executive 
order  admoni.shing  Federal  officials  not 
to  take  any  pitrt  in  electionetiing.  The 
history  of  the  old  spoils  sv.stem  was  an 
unhappy  leEac\  uritil  Conpross  pa.ssed 
the  Pendleton  civil  service  law  estab- 
lishing a  formal  merit  sy.stem  in  1883. 
Just  before  tliat,  Pre.^ident  James  A. 
Garfifld  had  been  as.sassiiuiicri  by  a  dis- 
gruntled office  seeker. 

It  was  President  Teddy  Roosevelt,  a 
former  Civil  Service  Comini.s.sioner,  who 
by  executive  order  642  on  June  3.  1907, 
amended  a  civil  .service  rule  and  stated 
that  while  por.sons  in  the  competitive 
service  could  express  privately  their 
opinions  on  nil  political  subjects,  tliey 
"shall  take  no  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  politiciil  campaigns," 

In  1938,  tlie  Sheppard  committee  of 
the  Sonaie  brought  under  official  .scru- 
tiny the  many  nbnse.^  of  !>oliti.":^l  pf<-s- 


sures  and  favoritism  In  the  New  Deal 
public  works  apparatus,  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  a  year 
later. 

The  1966-67  study  by  the  congression- 
ally  created  Commission  on  Political  Ac- 
tivity of  Government  Personnel  showed 
the  Hatch  Act  was  still  an  indispensable 
tool  In  keeping  partisan  politics  out  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  recom- 
mended retaining  many  of  the  Hatch  Act 
restrictions  on  employee  participation  in 
political  management  and  campaigning. 

Tliis  history  shows  the  evolutionary 
process  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  It  has  been  a  long  and  slow 
development  in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
Hatch  Act  has  served  our  Nation  well. 

But  now,  less  than  10  years  after  a 
duly  constituted  commission  of  Con- 
gress— after  long  and  careful  study,  re- 
search, and  hearings — recommended  the 
retention  of  the  "no  politics"  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  determined  attack  on  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  law  by  the  bill  which  is  before 
us. 

H.R.  8617,  if  enacted,  would  open  the 
door  to  the  old,  despised  patronage  sys- 
tem based  on  favoiitism  and  not  on 
merit.  So  we  must  marshal  our  forces 
to  defeat  this  very  bad  legislation. 

SCL'TTMNG   THE   HATCH   ACT 

In  advocating  enactment  of  H.R.  8617. 
now  before  the  Senate,  proponents  are 
in  effect  asking  for  repeal  of  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  Hatch  Act — the  part 
containing  the  prohibition  relating  to 
active  participation  in  political  cam- 
paigns in  a  management  capacity  or  as 
a  candidate  in  a  partisan  election.  The 
proponents  appear  determined  to  cut  out 
the  heart  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Executive  order  of  1907  forbidding 
partisan  politicking  in  the  Federal  civil 
service  system.  They  insist  on  repudiat- 
ing the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Executive  order  of  1801  which 
warned  Federal  employees  against  tak- 
ing "any  part  in  the  business  of  elec- 
tioneering." 

The  long  and  carefully  evolved  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  partisan  politics  out  of 
tiie  merit  system  would  be  discarded  if 
H.R.  8617  becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
for  H.R.  8617  would  lift  the  Hatch  Act's 
ban  on  virtually  every  partisan  political 
activity  now  prohibited  in  the  areas  ol 
political  management  and  campaigning. 
Twelve  of  the  thirteen  prohibited  activi- 
ties in  these  areas  of  political  manage- 
ment and  campaigning  would  be  repealed 
by  the  bill,  ranging  from  running  for 
partisan  office  and  fundraising  to  solic- 
iting votes  and  serving  as  an  officer  ol  a 
political  party  at  all  levels. 

The  records  of  the  Civil  Service  Coju- 
mission  show  that  it  is  in  the  areas  ol 
political  management  and  campaigning 
tliat  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Hatcli  Act  violation  complaints  arise. 
Statistics  tor  the  5-year  period  from 
1970  to  1974  indicate  the  Commission 
processed  211  complaints  of  alleged  vio- 
lations on  the  part  of  Federal  employee 
in  Llie  areas  of  candidacy,  campaigning, 
and  management.  By  contrast,  only  29 
complaints  were  processed  in  the  cate- 
gories of  soliciting  contributions  and 
ini.s'i^e  of  official  authority. 
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Some  advocates  of  HJl.  8617  make 
much  of  the  bill's  provisloxis  to  eontr{^ 
soliciting  contributions  and  miBUse  of 
authority  as  though  these  areas  repre- 
sent the  major  problem  of  enforcement 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  when  in  fact  Uiey  are 
a  minor  part,  as  the  figures  show.  These 
same  advocates  largely  ignore  or  min- 
imize the  much  more  extensive  areas  of 
complaints  in  political  management  and 
campaigning.  It  is  there  restrictions  on 
political  management  and  campaigning 
which  KM.  8617  woiUd  repeal  in  their 
virual  entirety. 

Those  who  are  most  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  significance  of  the  Hatch 
Act  are  the  people  who  are  today  most 
concerned  about  the  current  effort  to 
scuttle  this  law  and  all  tlie  protections 
sought  by  dedicated  public  leaders  going 
all  tiie  way  back  to  the  early  days  of  our 
Nation.  These  people  fully  imderstand 
the  crippling  effect  such  a  move  would 
have  on  our  Government  and  Its  abili^ 
to  furnish  honest,  impartial,  and  efficient 
service  to  the  American  people. 

Such  a  concerned  organization  is  the 
National  Civil  Service  League,  founded 
in  1881  by  reformers — among  them 
Teddy  Roosevelt — to  lobby  successfully 
for  the  Nation's  first  civil  service  law  in 
1883.  Its  chairman  of  the  board  today  is 
Mortimer  M.  CapUn,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  league,  HJR.  8617 
is  "inimical  to  merit  employment  and 
apt  to  lead  to  a  rebirth  of  tlie  spoils  sys- 
tem against  which  the  League  has  fought 
for  more  than  90  years." 

Proponents  of  H.R.  8617  claim  that 
the  bill  is  legislation  wanted  by  public 
employees,  that  it  is  time  to  scrap  the 
present  Hatch  Act,  and  that  if  enacted, 
the  legislation  would  not  endanger  ttie 
integrity  of  Goyemment  administration 
and  the  civil  service  merit  system. 

JTSWUtTEO  LEGISLATION 

*  I  totally  disagree  with  these  claims. 
After  careful  consideration  of  all  as- 
pects of  this  important  subject,  I  have 
come  to  the  concltision  that  H.R.  8617  is 
unwanted  by  most  public  workers,  is  \m- 
acceptable  legislation,  and  if  enacted, 
will  have  disastrotis  consequences  for  the 
Federal  civil  service  employees,  the  merit 
system,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.  It  should  be  defeated. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  heard  testimony  of  numerous 
witnesses  and  diverse  points  of  view  on 
H.R.  8617.  The  testimony  presented  at 
the  Senate  committee  hearings;  a  re- 
view of  the  House  subcommittee  hearings 
and  committee  report,  and  the  House 
debate;  my  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Hatch  Act;  and  my  general  discussions 
with  others  on  this  subject — all  these 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  H.R. 
8617  is  dangerous  legislation  and  should 
be  rejected. 

I  have  set  fortii  in  detail  my  reasons 
for  opposing  this  bill  in  the  minority 
views  accompanying  H.R.  8617.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  joined  me  in  this  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  proper 
limits  on  political  activity. 


"We  are  dealing  here  with  a  difficult 
subject — the  setting  of  proper  limits  on 
the  political  activity  of  government  per- 
sonnd.  On  one  hand,  we  all  recognize 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding Federal  Government  personnel, 
to' IKktocipate  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  wation.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  assure  the  integrity  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Government  and  maintain 
an  impartial,  nonpolitical  civil  service 
free  from  partisan  politics. 

I  concur  with  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel  that: 

TJie  best  protection  that  the  government 
can  provide  for  its  personnel  is  to  prohibit 
thoee  activities  that  tend  to  corrode  a  career 
system  based  on  merit.  This  requires  strong 
sanctions  against  coercion.  It  also  requires 
some  limits  on  the  role  of  the  government 
employee  In  politics. 

The  Hatch  Act  meets  those  require- 
ments. For  36  years  it  has  served  our 
country  well.  It  has  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing political  erosion  of  the  civil  service 
system  based  on  merit.  Despite  occa- 
sional inroads,  the  Hatch  Act  still  serves 
as  an  effective  shield  to  protect  Federal 
enu)loyees  from  the  pressures  of  partisan 
politics.  By  barring  their  participation  in 
partisan  political  management  and  cam- 
paigning, the  Hatch  Act  has  freed  public 
workers  from  coercion — subtle  or  other- 
wise— of  politically  ambitious  individuals 
and  groups. 

Since  the  Hatch  Act  has  served  its 
"politics  free"  purpose  so  well  for  so  long, 
why  is  there  a  clamor  now  for  emasculat- 
ing it?  And  where  is  the  pressure  coming 
from? 

FKESSTTRE    FROM    UNION    LEADEBS 

Support  for  B.JI.  8617  comes  primarily 
from  leaders  of  Federal  civilian  employee 
and  postal  unions,  most  of  them,  affili- 
ated with  the  newly  organized  Public  Em- 
ployee Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
These  leaders  contend  that  the  Hatch 
Act  has  relegated  their  members  to  the 
status  of  "second-class  citizens"  by  deny- 
ing them  the  opportunity  to  take  part  ac- 
tively in  partisan  political  activities. 
They  assert  that  this  denial  constitutes 
an  unreasonable  restriction  on  Govern- 
ment employees.  They  even  imply  that 
Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  Federal  work- 
ers are  somehow  related  to  the  low  voter 
turnout  in  national  elections. 

Tliese  contentions  cannot  stand  up  to 
close  examination.  The  facts  do  not  sus- 
tain their  arguments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Federal  employees 
are  second-class  citizens  or  that  most  re- 
gard themselves  as  such.  Moreover,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  clearly  ruled  that 
Hatch  Act  proscriptions  on  partisan  poli- 
ticking are  not  an  unreasonable  restric- 
tion on  Federal  workers. 

The  right  to  participate  in  politics  is 
not,  and  has  never  been  absolute.  In  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  against  Letter 
Carriers,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1973 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  that 
provision  in  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
which  prohibits  Federal  employees  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
a^ment  or  in  political  campaigns,  the 
very  provision  H.R.  8617  would  repeal. 

The  Com-t  held  that: 


A  major  thesis  of  tbe  Hatch  Act  Is  that 
to  serve  this  great  end  ot  govenunent — the 
impartial  execution  ot  tbe  laws — It  Is  es- 
sential that  Federal  employees  not,  for 
example,  take  formal  positions  In  political 
parties,  not  undertake  to  play  substantial 
roles  in  partisan  political  campaigns  and 
not  run  for  office  on  partisan  political  tickets. 
Forbidding  activities  like  these  will  redvice 
the  hazards  to  fair  and  effective  govern- 
ment. ... 

There  is  another  consideration  in  this 
judgment :  it  is  not  only  Important  that  the 
government  and  its  employees  In  fact  avoid 
practicing  political  Justice,  but  It  is  also  crit- 
ical that  they  appear  to  the  pubUc  to  be 
avoiding  it,  if  conQdence  In  the  system  of 
representative  government  is  not  to  be  eroded 
to  a  disastrous  extent. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly' 
held  that  the  interests  of  society  must 
be  balanced  against  the  interests  of  tlie 
individual.  In  this  case,  it  seems  reason- 
able, and  the  lesson  of  history  shows  it 
is  necessary,  to  curtail  the  political  activ- 
ities of  Federal  employees  in  the  in- 
terests of  society.  Impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  law  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal convictions  or  political  affiliations 
is  required  lor  a  fair  and  efficient  go\  - 
ernment. 

MANY    PERMISSIBLE    ACTIVITIES 

Fiist  amendment  rights  of  Federal 
employees  are  not  placed  in  a  strait - 
jacket  under  the  Hatch  Act,  as  claimed 
by  pi-oponents  of  H.R.  8617.  While  there 
are  prohibited  activities  under  the  Hatch 
Act,  there  are  at  least  as  many  permis- 
sible activities.  An  employee  may  reg- 
ister and  vote  in  any  election;  express  his 
opinion  privately  and  publicly  on  polit- 
ical subjects  and  candidates;  di^lay  a 
political  picture,  sticker,  badge,  or  but- 
ton; participate  in  the  nonpartisan  ac- 
tivities of  a  civic,  community,  social, 
labor,  or  professional  organization;  be  a 
member  of  a  political  party  and  partici- 
pate in  its  activities  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  law;  attend  a  political  con- 
vention, rally,  fund-raising  functicm,  or 
other  political  gathering;  sign  a  petition 
as  an  individual ;  take  an  active  part,  as 
an  independent  candidate,  or  in  support 
of  an  independent  candidate,  in  a  non- 
partisan election;  be  politically  active  in 
connection  with  a  question  not  specif- 
ically identified  with  a  pohtical  party, 
such  as  a  constitutional  amendment, 
referendum,  approval  of  a  municipal 
ordinance  or  any  other  question  or  issue 
of  a  similar  character;  and  serve  as  an 
election  judge  or  clerk,  or  in  a  similar 
position  to  perform  nonpartisan  duties 
as  prescribed  by  State  or  local  law. 

In  short,  Federal  employees  are  per- 
mitted far  more  political  involvement 
than  most  citizens  usually  seek.  ' 

As  to  the  notion  that  Hatch  Act  re- 
^  strictions  are  somehow  related  to  the  low 
voter  turnout  in  national  elections,  this 
is  nonsense.  If  there  is  one  right  above 
all  others  which  is  guaranteed  Federal 
employees  under  the  Hatch  Act,  it  is 
their  right  to  vote.  Their  right  to  the 
ballot  has  never  been  questioned,  not 
even  by  the  critics  of  the  Hatch  Act.  If  a 
Federal  employee  chooses  not  to  exer- 
cise this  right,  it  is  that  employee's  privi- 
lege, but  it  Is  definitely  not  because  he  or 
she  is  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the 
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Hatch  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  im- 
pression Is  that  Federal  employee.^  as  a 
whole  exercise  their  franchise  mote 
freely  than  the  average  citizen. 

BILI.    lACKS    OP.ASS   ROOTS    SrPPdP.  1 

Are  "grass  rcot^"  Federal  workers 
clamoring  for  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act? 
Not  that  one  can  discern  Ironi  various 
polls  and  questionnaires,  The  contrary 
appears  to  be  the  f.ase,  according  lo  a  poll 
conducted  by  Representati\e  Joseph  L 
Fisher,  Democrat  of  Virginia,  among  hi^ 
northern  Virerinia  constituents,  of  whom 
one-third  to  40  percent  are  civil  servnnt< 
Of  20.000  indlviduaLs  who  res;:ondcd  to 
his  questionnaire.  59  percent  expressed 
opposition  to  any  change  in  the  Hatch 
Act.  In  addition,  his  mail  indicated  that 
civil  service  employees  who  want  the 
status  quo  ontnumtered  others  8  or  10 
tol. 

Repretantative  Gilbert  GtroE.  Repub- 
lican of  Maryland,  testified  that  his  ma:l 
reflected  constituent  sentiments  similar 
to  those  reported  by  Representative 
Fi.sHER  in  his  district. 

What  is  significant  in  both  ca.ses  is  tliat 
the  two  Congressmen  represent  districts 
which  have  the  largest  civil  service  em- 
ployee constituencies  of  any  in  tlie  coun- 
tiT  outside  of  Washington.  D.C. 

Representative  Elizabeth  Holtzman. 
Democrat  of  Nevv  York,  said  responses  by 
constituents  to  her  questionnaire  were 
2  to  1  again&t  v.cakening  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  still  another  sampling  of  sentiment 
on  the  issue,  only  two  members  out  of 
3,000  career  civil  .service  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Alumni  AsiiO<.iation 
who  were  polled  by  mail  vanted  the 
Hatch  Act  changed. 

My  own  mail  showed  strong  opposition 
to  changing  the  Hatch  Act.  Most  con- 
stituents who  wrote  me  expressed  seri- 
ous concern  tliat  ■Federal  workers  must 
be  protected  from  union  politicr-1  ex- 
ploitation." 

Previously,  I  have  already  de.scribed  in 
detail  the  1967  study  for  the  congres- 
sionally-created  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Persomiel  by  the 
Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  The  study  revealed 
strong  sentiment  among  Federal  em- 
ployees for  keepn-.g  the  Hatcii  Act  un- 
changed. Of  14  categories  of  responses 
concerning  their  attitudes  toward 
changes  in  the  Hatch  Act.  the  one  with 
the  highest  response  was : 

The  Hatrh  Ac  -iirnild  rempiii  3S  U;  do  noi 
i.r,  or  chAUges. 

Only  3  percent  sriid  thev  favor  repeal 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

89  psrscENr  '.vxNr    'Mn  a   .it  r    ss   is 

The  most  revealing  expression  of  op- 
position to  changing  the  Hatch  Act  came 
from  the  widely-respected  NationiU  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees.  NFFE,  tlie 
largest  independent  union  of  Federal 
career  employees,  representing  136.000 
workers.  Its  president,  Nathan  T.  Wol- 
komir,  testified  that  89  percent  of  the 
.member."*  polled  registered  stroi^g  sup- 
port for  continuing  the  Hatch  Act  as  Ls. 

If  ani'  other  union  conducted  a  poll  of 
ius  members  on  this  question,  no  such 
data  were  offered  at  the  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings. 
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The  University  of  Michigan's  Survey 
Research  Center  found  that,  generally, 
more  than  60  percent  of  those  surveyed 
reported  that  they  would  not  perform 
any  additional  political  activity  If  the 
re.strictions  in  the  Hatch  Act  were  re- 
moved, and  generally  less  than  10  per- 
cent reported  they  would  become  a  lot 
more  active. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senate  authorize  a 
new  survey  to  learn  if  this  view  among 
Fedf'i  ?1  employees  has  changed  ,since  the 
1967- survey  and.  if  so,  in  what  direction. 
My  iudemrnt.  ba.sed  on  all  the  indica- 
ticr.s  cited,  is  that  most  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  .seek  to  engage  in  addi- 
tional political  activities  bat  thev  do  wish 
to  retain  the  protection  ;  tTm-ded  them 
by  the  Hatch  Act 

Wh;-  is  there  .-ucli  a  cor.ccrtc-d  drive 
among  leaders  of  Federal  civilian  and 
Post  d  Service  unions  are  drasticallv 
changing  the  Hatch  Acf 

Tlie  most  forthright  an.^\\«rs  came 
from  union  officials  themseh  es — one  who 
favors  no  change,  the  other  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  H  R.  8617- 

Nathan  Wolkomir  of  the  NFFE 

There  :s  im  qne^'ion  '.;■.  my  nv.iid  that  ?!,(-i 
i-  R  firther  .ittenipf  l>v  '!»e  .^^''^  <'iO  *  >  h^:e 
terrific  InipH'.l  on  irie  Hill  r<.'ons.-.r«'S>i' 

John  McCart,  executive  direcic-r,  pub- 
l:c  employee  department,  AFL-CIO: 

I  3'.:ppose  that  lo  tl±e  e.y.leut  we  ui;ik»'  >;u:- 
people  more  aware  of  the  political  process, 
yoii  coo'.d  .siiy  that  we  could  acquire  iiiore 
politl'-al  clout.  But  what's  wroiis;  with  tha*  ' 
Our  inilcii's  whole  history  ::i  related  to  pol- 
itics. 

Public  employee  unions  in  1539,  when 
the  Hatch  .^ct  became  law.  were  not  the 
lar"e.  powerful  organizations  they  are 
t-odav.  Where  tliere  were  only  180.000 
Federal  employees  represented  by  un- 
ions in  1963 — the  earliest  data  avail- 
able— ^the  number  liad  jumped  to  1.142.- 
419  in  1974 — an  iiK  rea.se  of  more  than 
six  times  in  an  11-year  period. 

Their  .spectacular  growth,  the  niiii- 
♦ancy  of  .•-ome  of  their  leaders,  their  na- 
tional impact  in  this  jet-age  industrial 
society — all  make  the  Hatch  .^ct  even 
more  important  and  necessnry  today  to 
protect  Federal  employees  from  pct»ntinl 
pressure  fi-om  union  officials. 

STP.F.N'C;Tt?ENINC  IFADm^'  l».   ••.T.W 

Th':-  power  of  leaders  of  the  imblic  em- 
ployee unions  would  be  tromendouslv 
strengthened  by  enactment  of  H  R.  8617. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Federal  work- 
ers on  public  payrolls  would  be  available 
for  staffinp  party  organizations  and  cam- 
i'aijns  to  work  for  union  soals.  Federal 
employee  unions*  political  action  funds 
could  be  tarseted  more  effectively  on 
Senate  and  House  candidate^  '.v  tiling  to 
c'o  their  bidding  once  elected. 

'.Vhat  H.R.  8617  does,  essenliallv.  is  lo 
remcvc  many  of  the  prohibitions  on 
parti.<^an  political  activity  that,  in  the 
past,  h.ave  insulated  Federal  v.oikers 
from  political  pressures  from  above.  Un- 
der tills  bill.  It  will  no  longer  be  illegal  for 
Federal  employees  to  manage  political 
campi'igns;  to  run  for  partisan  political 
office  at  tlie  Federal  or  other  levels;  to 
.solicit,  receive,  collect,  handle,  disburse 
or  account  for  political  assessments,  con- 
tribntlons  or  funds:  to  or.2ani:'e,  sell  ticV;- 


ets  to  promote  or  actively  participate 
In  partisan  fundraising  activities;  to 
endorse  or  oppose  a  partisan  candidate 
for  public  office  in  political  advertise- 
ments, broadcasts,  or  campaign  litera- 
ture: or  to  serve  as  offlcere  of  political 
parties. 

HAfc  H  ^ct's  two-way  fTitrrwrrioN 

The  existing  Hatch  Act.  although  not 
perfect,  offers  a  two-way  protection.  Fed- 
eral employees  are  insulated  from  pres- 
sures to  become  involved  in  party  politic, 
campaigns,  or  fundraising.  The  public 
is  served  by  a  system  based  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  servants  solely  on 
merit  efficiency  and  honest  public  sei-v- 
ice  H.R.  8617  would  remove  the.se  mutual 
saleu'uarris  and  open  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy lo  political  manipulation  and 
abu.se  of  potentinlly  staggering  propor- 
tions: 

Officials  atid  employees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Senice  could  .sp°nd  their 
evenings  v.orking  in  political  campaigns, 
a  fundraiser,  or  in  other  capacities  while 
during  their  days  they  processed,  au- 
dited, and  ruled  upon  returns  fUed  in 
good  faith  by  citizens  who  trust  the 
integrity  and  fairness  of  the  tax  system. 

FBI  agents  investigating  alleged  illegal 
activities  could  simultaneously  be  work- 
ing for  candidates  for  political  office. 

Customs  officials,  the  post  office,  and 
other  agencies  once  renowned  for  their 
close  political  ties  would  easily  revert  to 
their  form.er  condition  while  the  Im- 
mi'^ration  Service,  the  Census  Biu'eau, 
and  countless  other  regulatory,  grant- 
making,  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  bureaus  could  be  staffed  with  candi- 
dates, managers,  workers,  and  fund- 
raisers of  major  political  parties. 

H  R.  SUIT  SilOCLD  BE  DtlEATED 

H.R.  8617  is  a  giant  step  backward.  U 
enacted,  it  will  have  a  most  corrosive 
effect,  for  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  polit- 
ical favoritism.  Our  present  merit  sys- 
tem will  then  return  to  the  old  spoils  .sys- 
tem. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
already  hold  their  Government  in  such 
low  esteem,  any  action  by  Congress 
whi.-h  would  further  lower  the  people's 
confidence  in  that  Government  would  be 
a  grave  disservice  to  the  Nation.  We  must 
prcscne  the  nonpartisan  integrity  and 
impartiality  of  the  public  service  and  its 
employees.  H.R.  8617  would  do  just  the 
opposite  and  should  be  defeated. 

I  want  to  commend  and  pay  tribute 
at  this  time  to  the  various  agencies  and 
organizatior.s  which  are  opposing  H.R. 
8617.  Their  enlightened  opposition  to 
this  bill  deserves  our  praise  and  encour- 
agement. Among  these  groups  are:  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  Comp- 
troller General,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
National  Civil  Service  League,  Federal 
Executive  Institute  Alumni  A.ssociation, 
Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  US,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Standing  Committee  on  Public  Manage- 
ment and  Machlnciy  of  Government  of 
the  National  Academj'  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  Nation's  press  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  focusing  the  "qiotlight  on  the  legis- 


lative efforts  to  scuttle  ilie  Hatch  Act. 
Numerous  ediUtfials  have  appear^  ^to 
newsp«)ers  and  magairfneg  to^oppy* 
HJl.  8617.  We  who  are  an  tlie  flnoff  9ne 
of  this  battle  deeply  aKuedate  tHelr 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  R»c«»— at 
the  end  of  my  rranarks — ^Uie  ffiUfl^jing 
materiaJs  In  this  order:  a  partial  Usttaig 
of  agencies  and  organizatitms  <9P08ed  to 
ILR.  8617;  a  partial  listing  of  tdUxxiaiB 
and  articles  in  (^position  to  HJt.  8617;  a 
statement  dated  February  1976  captioned 
"HJl.  8617:  A  BUI  to  Scuttle  the  Hatch 
Act";  a  number  of  editorials  and  articles 
on  the  Hatch  Act  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Nation's  press;  and  the  text  of  the 
minority  views  on  HJl.  8617^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PONQ.  In  summary,  I  reiterate 
that,  to  allow  Federal  employees  virtu- 
ally unlimited  partisan  political  activity 
would: 

First,  be  a  great  disservice  to  the  2.8 

million  Federal  civil  service  emidoyees: 

Second,  inevitably  introdtice  partisan 

consideration  Into  the  administration  of 

Federal  programs; 

Third,  seriously  undermine  putdic  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  Government 
(^rations;  , 

Fourth,  compromise,  in  the  public's 
eye.  Federal  employees  who  actively  par- 
ticipate In  partisan  poUtics; 

Fifth,  detract  from  the  efBcient  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  business; 

Shith.  make  employees  vulnerable  to 
Indirect  and  subtle  influences  and  coer- 
cion to  support  political  a>arties  or 
individuals; 

Seventh,  inject  political  consIderati<Hi 
in  prcHnotions,  decisions,  job  assign- 
ments, and  similar  actions; 

Eighth,  adversely  affect  employee 
morale  and  efQclency; 

Ninth,  step  backward  70  years  to  1907 
before  President  Roosevelt  barred  polit- 
ical management  and  campaigning  of 
Federal  employees; 

Tenth,  eventually  emasculate  the 
Hatch  Act; 

Eleventh,  eventually  return  to  the 
spoils  system;  and 

Twelfth,  ultimately  destroy  the  merit 
system  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  the 

floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Partial  Listing  of  Agkncxes  akd  Obganiza- 
TiONs  Oppcwkb  to  H.R.  8617,  Fxoexai, 
Employees'  Political  Autivitisb  Biu, 

U,  S.  Civil  Service  CommlssiOD, 

National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 

Comptroller  CMneral, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 

National  Civil  Service  League, 

Federal  Executive  Institute  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, 

Organization  of  Professional  Employees  of 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agrtcultui*. 

Standing  Committee  on  Publlo  Manage- 
ment and  Machinery  of  Oovemment,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administration, 

U.S.  Postal  Service. 


PAcnu,  Imnre  or  StoixoRiAU  ams  Akhcub 

nr  Otvosttaov  to  HJt.  8617,  FMpnai.  Em- 

ruatwxBf  PoMTirAT.  Acnvmn  Bba 

"FDtenttal  Haw  Sbown  tn  MiMh  Vtapoeal". 
by  Jolm  Onathc,  tnm  ths  Washington  Star, 
NdvcmMr  10. 1976. 

"Cripirtlng  ths  Hatch  Act?",  by  Kevin  P. 
PbUUps,  nrom  King  Features  Sipidicate,  Octo- 
ber 1, 1976. 

"DtMTOlng  the  Hatch  Act",  editorial  from 
the  Wwbington  Star,  October  23,  1075. 

"Second  Class  Nonsense"  by  Howard  FUe- 
ger,  erom  U.  a  News  &  World  Report.  Septem- 
ber »,  1976. 

"Keep  the  Hatch  Act",  editorial  from  the 
Richmond  Va.  Times-Dispatch,  reprinted  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June  16, 
1976. 

"Save  the  Hatch  Act",  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  August  1, 1976. 

"Wni  the  'Betarmsra'  XJnhatch  Hatch  Act?" 
by  MlOhaei  Klllan,  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
October  14, 1976. 

"Hatching  Trouble",  by  Nat  Kelly,  from 
BoU  Call.  November  6,  1975. 

"Easing  the  Hatch  Act  and  Promotion 
Politics"  by  Joseph  Yoimg,  from  the  Wash- 
ing Star,  December  16. 1975. 

"It  IB  Up  to  the  Senate  to  Save  the  Hatch 
Act",  edltcolal  from  tbe  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, February  23,  1976. 

"The^atch  Act  HurtDe."  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  December  80. 1975. 


HH.  8617:  A  Bill  To  ScTrrruE  tot;  Hatch  Act 
The  proper  regulation  of  government  em- 
ployees' political  activities  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  debate  since  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Congress  in  1791.  The  present  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted  In  1939  after  a  Senate  investiga- 
tion documented  numerous  cases  at  politi- 
cal coercion  and  the  solicitation  of  financial 
contributions  from  public  employees. 

For  the  past  36  years,  the  Hatch  Act  has 
wisely  restricted  partisan  political  activities 
by  employees  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
merit  system.  Now,  however,  a  strong  drive — 
promoted  primarily  by  big  labor  union 
leaders — Is  underway  to  pressure  Congress  to 
repeal  tiie  protective  features  of  the  Hatch 
Act. 

HJt.  8617  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  October  21.  by  a  vote  of  288- 
119,  17  votes  short  of  the  total  needed  to 
sustain  the  anticipated  veto.  The  bill  Is  now 
before  the  Senate  In  almost  the  same  version 
as  passed  by  the  House 

PEBMITTED  ACTl VITUS  UNDER  THE  CURRENT 
HATCH  ACT 

Federal  employees  are  now  permitted  a 
wide  range  of  activities.  They  may — 

1.  register  and  vote  in  any  Section; 

2.  ejqjiress  opinion  as  an  individual  pri- 
vately and  pubUcly  on  political  subjects  and 
candidates,  display  a  political  picture, 
stldcer.  badge  or  button; 

3.  make  a  financial  contribution  to  a  po- 
litical party  or  organisation. 

4.  participate  In  the  nonpartisan  activities 
of  a  dvic,  community,  social,  labor  or  pro- 
fessional organisation,  or  of  a  similar  orga- 
nisation; 

6,  be  a  ?»CTObcr  of  a  political  party  or  other 
political  organization  and  participate  in  its 
activities  to  the  extent  consistent  with  law; 

6.  attend  a  political  convention,  rally, 
fund-raising  function  or  other  political 
gathering; 

7.  sign  a  political  i>eUtion  as  an  Individ- 
ual; 

8.  take  an  active  part,  as  an  independent 
candidate,  or  in  support  of  an  Ind^tendent 
candidate,  in  a  nonpartisan  election.  In  spec- 
Ifled  munlclpalltiea  having  high  concentra- 
tions of  Federal  emi^oyees  (41  in  Maryland. 
11  In  Virginia,  13  in  other  states)  employees 
may    be    independent    candidates    for    and 


serve  in  elective  office,  and  as  Independents 
may  take  an  aoUve  part  tn  political  man- 
agement voA  campaigns  In  oonneetlon  with 
partisan  elections  for  >oeal  eOcea  ct  the 
munlc^wllty  or  polltloal  subdivlsiaa: 

9.  tie  boUtlcaUy  active  in  oonneetlon  with 
a  question  not  speciflcaUy  Identlfled  with  a 
political  party  (constitutional  amendment, 
refwendum,  etc.) : 

10.  SMTve  as  an  election  Judge  at  derk  or 
tn  a  similar  position  to  perform  nonpartisan 
duties: 

11.  otherwise  participate  fully  in  public 
affairs,  except  as  prohibited  t^  law.  In  a 
manner  xKlch  does  not  msterlaUy  com- 
promise efficiency  or  integrity  of  an  em- 
ployee or  the  neutrality,  efficiency  or  integ- 
rity of  the  agency. 

FBOHISITAU   ACTXVimCS   UNDER   THE 
CtmaENT    HATCH   ACT 

Federal  employees  may  not — 

1 .  use  official  authority  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  or  atfectlng  the    y 
result  of  an  election;  ^ 

2.  take  an  active  part  tn  poUtical  manage-  ' 
ment  or  In  a  political  campaign  of  a  partisan 
candidate  for  public  office  or  political  party 
office; 

3.  serve  as  an  officer  of  a  political  party, 
a  member  of  a  National.  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  polltloal  party,  or  an  <riBoer 
or  jnember  of  a  committee  of  a  partisan 
political  club,  or  be  a  candidate  for  any  of 
these  positions,  m-ganise  or  norganize  a 
political  party  organisation  or  dub; 

4.  directly  or  indirectly  solicit,  receive, 
collect,  handle,  disburse  or  account  for  as- 
sessments, contributions  or  other  funds  for 
a  political  organization; 

5.  organize,  sell  tickets  to,  pnanote  or 
actively  participate  In  a  fund  raising  activity 
of  a  peirtlsan  candidate,  political  party  or 
club; 

6.  become  a  partisan  candidate  for  or  cam- 
palg^n  for  an  elective  public  office: 

7.  solicit  votes  in  support  of  or  In  oppo- 
sition to  a  partisan  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice of  political  party  office; 

8.  act  as  recorder,  watcher,  challenger,  or 
similar  officer  at  the  polls  on  bdialf  of  a  pc^t- 
Ical  party  or  partisan  candidate,  drive  voters 
to  the  polls  on  behalf  of  a  poUtical  party  or 
partisan  candidate; 

9.  endorse  or  oppose  a  partisan  candidate 
for  public  office  or  political  party  office  in  a 
poUtical  advertisement,  a  broadcast,  cam- 
paign literature  en-  similar  material; 

10.  address  a  convention,  caacus,  rally  or 
Bimllttf  gathering  of  a  p<^tlcal  party  in  sup- 
port of  or  in  oppoaUAoa  to  a  partisan  can- 
didate for  public  or  political  party  office; 

11.  serve  as  a  deleg^.  alternative  or  proxy 
to  a  political  party  convention; 

12.  initiate  or  circvdate  a  partisan  nomi- 
nating petition. 

(Soirfce:  Code  of  Ftederal  Regiilations,  Title 
5,  Part  733.) 

IMPACT   OT"   Hi.   8617   AS  rASSED  BT  THE  HOUSE 
AND   BEPOBTED  BT   SENATE  COICMLCITEE 

The  current  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act — 
what  employees  may  and  may  not  do — are 
totally  replaced  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  new.  language  ^>ecifles  only  what  em- 
ployees may  not  do,  and  allows  all  other 
political  activities. 

H.R.  8617  specifically  prohibits  an  eii4>Ioyee 
from : , 

Using  or  attempting  to  use  directly  or  indi- 
rectly official  autiiortty  or  influence — 

TV)  interfere  with  or  affect  the  result  of  any 
election; 

TO  intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  command 
or  Influence  an  individual  to  vote  or  not  to 
vote  in  Any  election,  to  give  or  witUudd  any 
political  contribution,  wr  to  engage  In  any 
form  of  political  activity  whether  or  not  pro- 
hibited by  law. 
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Giving  or  offering  a  political  oontrlbutlon 
to  any  Indlvldtial  either  to  rote  or  not  to  vote 
or  to  vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  or 
measure  In  any  election. 

Soliciting,  accepting,  or  receiving  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  Tote*or  not  to  Tote  or  to 
vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  or  measur*. 

Knowingly  giving  or  handing  over  a  polltl- 
t  rtl  contribution  to  a  superior. 

Knowingly  soliciting,  accepting  or  receiv- 
ing a  political  contribution  irom  a  siibor- 
dliiate  or  In  auy  room  or  building  used  for 
offlctal  duties  of  a  U  S.  government  employee 
or  office-holder. 

Engaging  in  political  activity  while  on 
duty,  while  wearing  uniform  or  offlclal  In- 
signia, or  In  any  room  or  bviildin^  used  for 
official  government  duties. 

All  other  currently  prohibited  activities 
would  be  permitted  under  H.R.  8617  except 
for  using  official  authority  or  Influence  to 
interfere  with  or  affect  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions. Everything  else  now  banned  would  be 
permuted — running  for  partisan  office,  man- 
aging election  campalguB,  fund  raising,  so- 
licltuig  votes,  endorsing  candidates,  addresb- 
Ing  political  gatherings  and  all  other  Items 
listed  above  under  current  Hatch  Act 
pruhlbitloiiji. 

C.^NDIIMKS     LZAVt 

H.B.  Ml  7  provides  that  employees  wlio  are 
candidates  for  full-ilme  elective  office  must 
take  90-day8  leave  with  or  without  pay  prior 
to  the  election.  (Incumbent  officials  are  ex- 
empt.'d  from  thus  provision  i 

COVER.%GE 

H.R.  8617  Includes  all  Executive  agency 
employees,  including  President  and  Vice 
President,  civil  service,  poetal  service.  Ex- 
cludes armed  services.  (President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Individuals  paid  from  White  House  ap- 
propriations, paid  from  funds  to  enable  the 
Vice  President  to  assist  the  President,  or 
on  special  assignment  to  the  White  House, 
D.C.  Mayor  and  City  Council  are  excluded 
from  the  ban  on  political  activities  while  on 
duty  or  In  official  rooms  or  buildings.) 

soAsa  ON  pc>i  rrrcAL  acxiviufs  of  rEOLP.M 

EMPLOYEES 

A  presldeutially-appolnted  three-member, 
part-time  board — Instead  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission — la  established  to  hear  and  de- 
cide on  alleged  violations. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

/  T^e  Civil  Service  Commission  is  rtcjulred 

to  Investigate  reports  and  allegations  of  pro- 
hibited activities  (90-day  time  limit). 

PENALTIES 

The  Board  may  Impose  penalties  of  dis- 
missal from  office,  suspension  without  pay.  or 
lesser  penalties  at  its  discretion,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  actual  violation.  (Pres- 
ent penalty:  dlsml.'isal  or  suspension  for  not 
!e<?.s  than  30  days). 

EDL'C.ATUiNAL    Pr.OGRAM 

The  ClvJ  Service  Commission  siuiU  e!~tab- 
Ush  and  conduct  a  continuing  program  to 
inform  all  employees  of  their  political  rlgl;t.s 
and  of  prohibited  activities. 

Each  employee  shall  be  Informed  ir.dlvid- 
iially  in  uTltlng  at  least  once  a  year  but  not 
later  than  60  days  before  the  earliest  primary 
or  general  e:('c-"."'i  Tor  Stiite  or  Federal  elec-- 
tive  o?Rr? 

jFitJin    the    Pia'adelphla    luquiier.    Ftb     22, 

19761 

If  Ts  Vp  to  the  Senate  To  Save  the  H.mi  u 

Act 

For  more  than  35  years,  the  main  ra*.?"- 
gorles  of  federal  government  employes — now- 
numbering  almoet  3  million — have  been  pro- 
tected from  political  exploitation  by  a  la-v 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  XJ.  S.  have  been,  cotncldentally,  spared 
trie  b'.irder.s  of  the  sort  of  patron?, qe  abuses 


wlilch  the  Hatch  Act  has  prevented.  All  that 
Is  In  perlL 

The  Hatch  Act  la  no  simple  measure;  It 
wasn't  wb«n  U  was  draftsd  and  fought 
through  leglsIattvA  thlcketa  by  refMm  Sen. 
Carl  Hatch  in  1940;  It  la  less  so  today,  hav- 
ing been  compounded  and  elaborated  by 
some  3,000  regulations  and  administrative 
ruUiig.s 

But  the  lieart  of  tlie  law  is  uncomplicated, 
and  it  la  strong.  It  prohibits  federal  civil 
uervants  from  managing  or  running  In  par- 
tisan political  campaigns.  It  thus,  more  Im- 
portantly, prevents  those  civil  servants' 
bosses  from  requiring  such  behavior  as  an 
Implicit  condition  of  employment,  promo- 
tion or  other  favors  or  conveniences. 

Since  it.s  inception,  the  Hatch  Act  and  its 
principle  have  been  attaclced  vigorously.  The 
.strongest  current  force  arrayed  again.st  it  is 
the  labor  movement — which  long  has  argued 
that  the  Hatch  .\ct  Interferes  with  federal 
employes'  freedom  of  .speech  and  absociation. 

Led  on  by  that  spurious  crj-  —and  by  the 
inviting  prospect  of  in.stant  recruitment  of 
3  million  political  patronage  worlters — the 
House  of  KepreNenlatlves  last  October  passed 
a  bin,  H  R.  8617.  which  would  end  the  Halcli 
\<X  proteciloas. 

Ihe  bill's  proponents  argue  mightily  that 
It  Is  not  really  a  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act  at 
all,  but  a  sort  of  benevolent  reform  measure 
which  would  give  aSected  civil  servants  the 
freedom  to  "express  themselves"  politically, 
while  relying  on  new  "prohibitions"  agalr.,st 
political  exploitation. 

Nonsense.  H.R.  8617  would,  purely  and 
.simply,  malce  federal  civil  servants  direct  po- 
litical piu'tlclpants,  for  the  first  time  In  more 
than  35  yesirs.  And  anyone  who  argues  that 
once  it  l3  i>ermlsslble  for  them  to  politic, 
moneyraise  and  otherwise  labor  In  the  elec- 
tioneering vineyards  that  aomehow  their 
bos-ses  won't  ask  them  to — well,  anyone  who 
argues  that  to  you  is  blo'wlng  .smoke  up  your 
leg. 

To  its  discredit  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  a  bill  virtually  Identical  to  H.R. 
8617.  If  it  passes,  and  there  is  great  pres- 
•sure  being  brought  for  Just  that,  it  would 
be  the  end  of  the  Hatch  Act — and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  patronage  system  uulmaglned 
since  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  more  power-lustful 
dreams. 

I  Fi'om    the   .St.    Louis  Qlobe-Democral,    Dec 

30,  19761 

The  Hatch  Act  Hurdle 

On  the  heels  of  his  recent  veto  tussles. 
President  Ford  faces  another  major  clash 
with  Congress  over  the  attempt  to  scuttle 
the  Hatch  Act,  which  has  kept  federal  em- 
ployes out  of  partisan  politics  since  its  en- 
actment in  1939. 

Last  October  the  House  defied  Administra- 
tion opposition  to  changing  the  law  and 
pas.sed  amendments  by  a  commanding  vote 
of  288  to  119.  The  Senate  Is  expected  to  fol- 
low through  early  in  the  new  year.  Thus  the 
stage  will  be  set  for  another  epic  confronta- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

Again  organized  labor  bosses,  but  by  ro 
means  independent  government  unions,  are 
behind  the  drive  to  weaken  the  present  law. 

Chief  sponsor  of  the  Hou.se  bill  to  water 
down  the  Hatch  Act  was  St.  Loulsan  William 
L.  Clay,  whose  own  use  of  federal  employes 
has  been  luider  scrutiny.  Wliile  Clay  claims 
his  bill  Is  'a  milestone  in  achieving  full  and 
complete  f-uffrage  for  federal  emplo>es,  " 
spokesmen  for  large  blocs  of  federal  workers 
do  not  see  It  that  way. 

Robert  L.  'White,  president  of  Uie  National 
Alliance  c>f  Postal  and  Federal  Employe.-;, 
fears  that  lifting  restrictions  on  polltica; 
activity  will  result  In  Job  discrimination. 
"Speal'.lng  as  the  head  of  a  'jlack  tinion." 
.-iai'.l    Viliite.   •  ,vc   lin', e   to   be   careful   aboi;t 


removing  any  restrictions  that  might  bring 
about  any  mora  discrimination." 

NaUn  T.  Wolkomlr,  prwldent  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Emptoyes,  pre- 
dicts "a  terrlflc  influx  of  abuses"  IX  the  Hatch 
Act  Is  discarded.  He  sees  the  push  for  passage 
from  organized  labor  as  "nothing  more  than 
the  old  AFL-CIO  pitch  for  muscle  and 
power." 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  Senate  and  go  to  the 
President  would  permit  nearly  2.8  million 
civil  service  employes  to  be  active  In  party 
politics,  thereby  exposing  them  to  pressures 
froMi  all  Bides. 

If  would  permit  federal  employes  to  run 
for  full-time  elective  office.  While  the  origi- 
nal Clay  proposal  would  have  allowed  gov- 
enunent  workers  to  run  for  public  office 
without  taking  unpaid  leave  from  their  Jobs, 
it  Is  an'lcipHted  that  the  final  version  would 
r(V).iirp  r.nv  sncli  prospective  candidates  to 
take  leave  t»0  days  before  any  elections  in 
uhii  h  they  were  involved. 

Tiie  liberallEed  bill  would  permit  federal 
V. ■.ikcrs  to  campaign  actively  In  behalf  of 
I>arty-backed  candidates,  while  presumably 
>i!innlng  them  from  politicking  during  work- 
in. _•  hours  or  on  government  property. 

Th?  abuses  that  would  be  opened  up  under 
suiit  an  arrangement  are  Impossible  to 
enumerate.  Complaints  of  too  much  politick- 
ing by  government  workers  led  to  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  1939,  and  for  good 
reason. 

aiie  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  changing  the  law,  arguing  cor- 
rectly that  corruption  cannot  be  prevented, 
once  the  doors  to  political  activity  are 
opened. 

The  public  needs  to  be  protected  from  the 
e\er-constant  danger  that  government  em- 
ployes would  be  Intimidated  Into  lending 
their  time  and  support  to  candidates  their 
bosses  favored. 

If  the  Hatcli  Act  is  diluted  there  can  be 
no  assurances  that  promotions  and  Jobs  alll 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  recipient  back- 
ing the  right  political  horse. 

If  the  Senate  acts  as  expected.  President 
Ford  win  be  on  a  collision  course  again  with 
tlie  forces  of  big  union  bosses  and  a  Con- 
gress tiiat  has  become  subservient  to  them. 

President  Ford,  facing  this  hurdle  In  an 
elecjion  year,  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
exercise  his  veto.  The  country  cannot  afford 
a  return  to  the  worst  days  of  corruption  In 
go\  eminent  by  invitation. 


I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  23,  1975 1 
Downing  the  Hatch  Act 

To  hear  some  congressmen  and  union 
leaders  tell  it,  there  is  great  walling  and 
gnashing  of  teelh  among  federal  emplo.yes 
over  the  constraints  of  the  Hatch  Act.  Un- 
fortunately, a  majority  of  the  House  has 
bought  the  argument  that  these  down- 
trodden workers  must  be  liberated. 

Before  this  thing  goes  further,  we  wi.sh  a 
rfteiendum  co'ild  be  taken  among  the  some 
US  million  fed-r.tl  workers  on  how  they  really 
feel  about  the  Hatch  Act.  We  have  no  doubt 
il\at  an  overwhelming  majority  would  tell 
tlicir  would-be  "liberators  '  to  leave  them 
and  the  Hatch  .^ct  alone. 

Tiie  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  In  1939  to  pio- 
!?ct  fe.deral  workers  from  political  coercion 
iiiid  to  prevent  the  federal  .serrtce  from  be- 
coming a  p '111 leal  machine.  Besides  making 
It  illegal  to  use  "official  authority  or  Influence 
to  coerce  the  political  action"  of  federal  em- 
ployes, it  bars  the  employes  from  soliciting 
ianiy)algn  funds  from  other  federal  workers, 
from  \islng  their  offices  for  political  purposes, 
from  taking  an  active  part  In  partisan  cam- 
paign management  and  from  running  for 
i-tVice  Cm.  .1  partLsan  ticket. 

Ihe  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constltu- 
tion.-sl'.rj   of  the  a^t   In  1973.  Tlie  court  said 
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it  agreed  with  Congress  "th»t  tlie  rapldlf  «- 
pandine  govamownt  work  fccoe  abooM  ao( 
be  emplojred  to  Ikulld  •  povBtfol  iBVliMilito 
and  perhaps  corrupt  p<^tlcal  ■WMflitns.* 

■The  IBM  and  1938  campslgns  convinced 
Congress."  the  court  said,  "that  Vbem  daa- 
•:ers  were  sufficiently  real  that  ■ubstantlid 
carriers  should  be  raised  against  the  party  In 
power — or  the  party  out  of  power,  for  that 
matter — using  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  federal  employes,  paid  tor  at 
public  expense,  to  man  Its  political  stmctore 
and  political  campaigns."  Since  then  the 
thousands  of  federal  employes  have  become 
millions  and  ttis  effect  of  turning  such  a 
multitude  into  a  political  machine  would  be 
even  more  far  reaching. 

Who  Is  behind  this  plan  to  un-Hatch  the 
Federal  workers?  No  doubt  some  of  Its  spon- 
sors In  Congress  truly  feel  that  public  em- 
ployes are  "second-class"  clttaens  being  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  participate  more 
fully  in  the  political  process.  But  the  main 
thnist  Is  coming  from  union  leaders,  who 
feel  that  the  Hatch  Act  hampers  their  efforts 
to  turn  the  federal  bureaucracy  Into  a  giant 
union,  and  who  want  to  use  the  federal  work 
force  to  further  the  political  alms  of  union 
leadership. 

Removing  Hatch  Act  restrictions  against 
political  activity  Is  a  major  goal  of  the  AJIr- 
CIO.  whose  lobbyists  were  buttonholing  rep- 
resentatives outside  the  chamber  the  other 
day  before  the  House  voted  288-119  for  a 
wholesale  watering  down  of  the  act. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  see  the  folly  of 
returning  the  federal  service  to  a  "spoils" 
system.  Surely  members  of  Congress  are 
aware  that  there  Is  no  groundswell  among 
federal  workers  to  get  rid  of  the  protection 
the  Hatch  Act  provides  them. 


I  From  VS.  News  &  World  Repeat, 

Sept.  22,  1975] 

?econd-Class  Nonsense 

(By  Howard  Flleger) 

Ai  oittu  occurs  before  a  pre»ddpntlal  elec- 
tion campaign.  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
rrpeal,  or  soften,  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  case  you've  forgotten,  that  is  a  la«' 
making  It  Illegal  for  Government  employes 
to  talLe  an  active  role  In  political  campaigns, 
to  ring  doorbells,  raise  money  or  rally  sup- 
port for  any  party  or  candidate. 

Advocates  of  repeal — they  Include  polit- 
ically active  unions — claim  now,  as  they  have 
In  the  pa^t,  that  the  Act.  which  dates  back 
to  1939,  puts  strictures  on  the  freedom  of 
federal  employes;  that  it  relegtitee  them  to 
tiie  status  of  second-class  citizens. 

This  is  plain  nonsense. 

Government  workers  have  the  same  right 
t )  renter  and  vote  as  anyone  else  has. 

They  are  free  to  e.xpress  their  political  pref- 
erences and  to  support  the  candidate  of  their 
dioice  with  cash  If  they  want. 

Tliey  can  be — and  usually  are — as  polit- 
ically minded  and  outspoken  as  the  next  per- 
son. Their  franclilse  is  tinfettered.  Anyone 
v.ho  thinks  there  is  no  ptdlticking  among 
C hil  Service  employes  Is  naive. 

Nc'body  argiies  that  the  Hatch  Act  Is  per- 
fect. But  It  does  effectively  prevent  that 
which  ii  was  designed  to  prevent:  It  makes 
certain  that  no  candidate  at  party  can  con- 
vert the  huge  federal  bureaucracy  into  a  jjo- 
litical  machine. 

Tite  Act  has  sheltered  the  rank  and  file 
from  auy  spoils  system  of  patronage  rewards 
fur  the  party  faithful.  No  office  holder  can  go 
through  the  Oovernment  hiring  and  firing 
at  will  on  the  basis  of  politics.  No  one  can 
tell  Civil  Service  employes  how  to  vote  and 
keep  them  In  line  with  threats  cH  payday 
reprisals. 

They  cannot  be  coerced  In  to.  party  work. 
They  cannot  perform  the  nuts-and-bolts 
Jobs  of  a  campaign  such  as  soliciting  fund-s. 
niannlng  headquarters  telephones  or  .serilrig 


«■  <9>auffearB  to  ferry  voters  to  the  pons 
on  behalf  of  any  ticket. 

Doee  this  malse  thmn  second-class  dtiaens? 
Hardly.  Tte  odds  are  ttutt  tboae  pnblle  aerv- 
ants  who  are  sincerely  tatarasted  In  Oov- 
emment  performance — aikd  that  means  the 
vast  majority  of  them — welcome  the  tfileld 
that  stands  between  them  and  party  affairs. 

It  was  a  fear  the  federal  payrolls  would  be 
xised  to  perpetuate  political  control  that  pro- 
duced the  law  in  the  first  place. 

The  UJS.  Supreme  Court,  in  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Hatch  Act  two  years 
ag^,  said  Congress  had  concluded  when  It 
passed  the  original  "that  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing Government  work  force  should  not  be 
employed  to  build  a  powerful.  Invincible  and 
perhaps  corrupt  political  machine. 

"The  experience  of  the  1936  and  1938  cam- 
paigns convinced  Congress  that  these  dangers 
were  sufficiently  real  that  substantial  barriers 
should  be  raised  against  the  party  in  power — 
or  the  party  out  of  power,  for  that  matter — 
tising  the  thousands  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  federal  employes,  paid  for  at  public 
e.xpense.  to  man  its  political  striicture  and 
political  campaigns. 

"A  related  concern,  and  tliis  remain.s  as 
important  as  any  other,  was  to  further  serve 
the  goal  that  employment  and  advancement 
in  the  Government  service  not  depend  on 
political  performance,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  sure  that  Government  employes 
would  be  free  from  pressure  and  from  ex- 
press or  tacit  invitation  to  vote  In  a  certain 
way  or  perform  political  chores  In  order  to 
curry  favor  with  their  superiors  rather  than 
to  act  out  of  their  own  beliefs." 

Congress  felt  safeguartls  again.st  politiciz- 
ing the  bureaucracy  were  prudent  back  when 
federal  employes  were  counted  in  "the  h\in- 
dreds  of  thousands." 

It  is  difficult  to  f(^ow  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  argue  such  Insurance  Is  no  longer 
nncMifxl — BOW  that  the  number  of  Govern - 
laent  worfceis  (not  counting  the  military) 
has  gro«i'n  to  more  than  2.5  million. 


fFrr.m  the  Richmond  (Va.)   Tinies-Dtspr.tch 

June  IS,  1975] 

Keep  tse  Hatch  Act 

Federal  employee  unloi»,  already  enjoying 
the  muscle  power  of  growing  membership  and 
Increased  militancy,  have  set  their  sights 
on  a  new  power  goal:  repeal  of  the  Hatch 
Act. 

The  Hatch  Act.  passed  by  Congress*  in  1939, 
prcdilblts  federal  workers  from  actively 
participating  In  partisan  ptrfltlcs,  snch  as 
running  for  political  office  (except  as  an  In- 
dependent), campaigning  for  a  political 
candidate  or  raising  money  for  a  polltleal 
party.  It  does  not  prevent  an  employee  from 
voting,  expressing  his  political  opinions  both 
privately  and  publicly,  contributing  money 
to  a  political  campaign,  or  displaying  a  polit- 
ical picture,  sticker,  badge  or  button. 

But  the  public  employe  unions,  and  their 
.supporters  in  Congress,  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  law  now  on  the  books.  They  want  federal 
workers  to  be  able  to  Jump  headlong  Into 
parttean  politics  and  to  use  their  formidable 
power  to  get  into  office  the  candidates  of 
their  choosing. 

The  danger  in  repeal  is  not  all  from  be- 
low— that  Is,  from  the  worker  level.  A  major 
purpose  of  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  was 
to  tha-art  government  officials  from  bringing 
political  pressure  on  government  employes. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  putting  its  brawn  behind 
Hatch  Act  repeal,  but  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr. 
president  of  the  relatively  small  (118,000 
members)  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employes,  sees  the  threat  that  rei>eal  would 
bring.  Referring  to  the  alleged  plan  by  Fred- 
eric V.  Maiek,  an  aide  to  former  President 
Richard  Nixon,  to  politicize  the  civil  service, 
Wolkomir  told  a  congressional  committee 
thr.t  repeo!  'vould  open  the  burcau'-racy  to 


*^  terrific  Influx  of  alnxses.  It  would  end 
up  with  what  I  can  a  Frederic  Malek-type 
takeover  of  the  IMtenl  giweiument  through 
poIHlcal  preesores."  He  decihued  that  the 
An^dD's  effort  for  repeal  *^  nothlsK  more 
than  the  old  AM^-CIO  pitch  for  muscle  and 
power.** 

Letter  carriers,  who,  along  with  other 
postal  workers,  are  In  the  forefront  of  the  re- 
peal fight,  unsuccessfully  challenged  the 
Hatch  Act  in  a  case  decided  by  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  M.  1978.  The  court, 
with  the  three-man  liberal  bloc  dissenting, 
upheld  the  law  as  an  entirely  constitutional 
congressional  act. . . . 

One  reason  for  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act 
In  1939,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "was  the 
conviction  that  the  rapidly  expanding  gov- 
ernment work  force  should  not  be  employed 
to  build  a  powerful,  Invincible  and  perhaps 
corrupt  political  machine.  The  experience  of 
the  1936  and  1938  campaigns  convinced  Con- 
gress that  these  dangers  were  sufficiently 
real  th$t  substantial  barriers  should  be  raised 
against  the  party  in  power — or  the  party  out 
of  power  for  that  matter — using  the  thou- 
sands or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  federal 
emplov'es.  paid  for  at  public  expense,  to 
nmn  its  political  structui-e  and  political  cam- 
paigns!" 

So  there  are  two  excellent  reasons  lor  re- 
taining the  Hatch  Act:  (1>  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  possible  virtual  takeover  of 
the  government  by  federal  employes,  and 
(2)  to  protect  the  public  from  the  pc^lUcal 
manipulation  of  the  huge  federal  work  force 
by  Federal  officials. — Richmond  Cnrgln'ia* 
Times'  Dispatch. 

MiNoarrr  Views  on   H.R.  8617 

The  legislation  Is  labeled  by  Its  proponents 
as  a  measure  to  "restore"  the  "rights"  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  to 
participate  In  this  nation's  "political  proc- 
esses." 

What  it  would  in  fact  do,  however,  is  to 
open  up  the  entire  Federal  goremment  to 
partisan  politics  by  Federal  eraptOTees  and 
concentrate  excessive  political  power  tn  the 
hands  of  their  leaders.  It  would  oilppte  asd 
emasculate  the  Hatch  Act — the  comerstOBe 
of  the  merit  system — ^whlch  has  served  this 
nation  so  well  In  banning  partisan  pcriltlcs 
from  the  merit  system  and  in  shielding  Civil 
Service  wOTkers  from  the  pressures  and 
threats  of  politicians. 

HJL  8617  is  a  giant  step  backward.  If  en- 
acted, it  will  have  a  most  corrosive  and  ero- 
sive effect  for  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  po- 
litical favorlUsm.  Our  .present  merit  system 
will  then  return  to  the  spoils  system  of  the 
pre -Hatch  Act  period. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people  al- 
ready hold  their  government  In  such  low 
esteem,  any  action  by  the  Congress  which 
would  further  loa'er  the  people's  confideitce 
in  that  government  would  be  a  gi-ave  disserv- 
ice to  the  nation.  We  must  strive  to  preserve 
the  nonpartisan  integrity  and  impartiality  of 
the  public  service  and  its  employees.  HJl. 
8617  would  do  iv.st,  '.lie  opposite  and  shouid 
be  defeated. 

VVHV    THE    >iAr(H    ACT    WAS    IIN  ACTED 

Tlie  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  into  la»-  in 
1939  an\ldst  a  climate  of  political  corruption 
In  the  Federal  workforce.  Under  thie  New 
Deal,  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
(WPAt  funded  wholly  or  partially  over  3 
million  public  works  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  Public  indignation  grew  over 
reports  of  widespread  financial  solicitation 
by  Democratic  Party  officials  Iram  WPA 
workers  as  a  condition  of  continued  WPA 
employment,  salary  advancement,  and  fa- 
vorable Job  assignment. 

As  a  result  of  these  all^ations  of  political 
corruption,  the  Senate  created  a  special  In- 
vestigating committee  headed  by  Senator 
^Torris    Shepp.'ird    of    T<»xa.=.    T".ie    Sheppard 
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Committee's  report  of  January  3,  1939.  con- 
tained numerous  documented  cases  of  po- 
litical coercion  tbat  occurred  in  10  states. 
Committee  investigators  obtained  affidavits 
from  WFA  wc^rkers  which  showed  extensive 
solicitation  of  financial  contributions  from 
WPA  workers  by  WPA  supervisors  closely  as- 
.soclated  with  local  political  organizations 
which,  in  turn,  were  afliliated  wltii  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party. 

Continued  employmeiit  on  WPA  projects, 
as  well  as  promotions  and  favorable  work  as- 
signments, were  often  contingent  upon  direct 
financial  contributions  to  local  parly  organi- 
zations or  the  purchase  of  lickeis  to  various 
fund-raising  functions. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  the  committee 
found  that  $70,000  had  been  raised  for  the 
Qovcrnor's  campaign  from  State  employees 
whose  salaries  had  been  partly  or  wholly  de- 
rived from  funds  paid  by  the  US.  Treasury, 
and  that  $24,000  had  been  raised  for  a  Sen- 
ator's campaign  from  WPA  employees  and 
from  other  State  employees  recel'.  Ing  Federal 
money. 

The  committee  found  particular  ab'.i.ses  by 
administrative  personnel  in  the  WP.^  in  Keti- 
tucky;  speclflcally.  they  had  made  a  sys- 
tematic canvass  of  certified  WPA  workers, 
that  workers  had  been  hired  and  fired  on  the 
.  basis  of  political  affiliation,  and  that  WPA 
workei's  had  been  solicited  for  political  con- 
tributions. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  Sheppard 
/  Committee  reconi;nended  that  Congress  pa6s 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  political  coer- 
cion of  all  Federal  employees.  "Tlie  spectacular 
evidence  of  patronage  politics  prompted 
Congress  to  re.spond  quickly  and  the  Hatch 
Act  was  enacied  in   the  same  year. 

HATCH    ACT    ASSCRES    IMPARTIAL    GOVERNMENT 

Th«  law  was  designed  to  protect  Federal 
employees  from  being  coerced  to  participate 
in  pattisan  political  activity  such  as  fund 
raising,  campaigning,  and  soliciting  votes. 
Further,  the  statute  made  it  illegal  lo  use 
"official  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the 
political  action "  of  Federal  employees.  Fed- 
eral employees  were  insulated  from  becom- 
ing pawns  of  any  political  party,  thus  in- 
suring that  the  laws  of  the  land  would  be  ad- 
ministered impartially  by  employee.^  who 
owed  their  appointments  and  tenure  in  the 
Federal  Government  only  to  the  merit  sj  iteni 
and  not  to  any  partisan  political  party. 

This  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  law. 
It  has  served  both  employees  and  the  public 
well. 

H^TCH    ACT    13    MOfiE    Nf.EDED    TODAY 

Now.  36  years  later,  proponents  of  H  R  3G:7 
seek  to  remove  these  time-tested  protections 
of  Federal  employees.  We  in  the  Congress  are 
being  asked  to  Ignore  the  sordid  political  pa.st 
which  prompted  t.he  enactment  of  the 
original  law. 

Tnls  is  a  mistake.  The  proponents  of  this 
wholesale  change  In  the  law  argue  that  times 
have  changed  since  1939.  that  employees  are 
more  sophisticated,  and.  therefore,  repeal  of 
the  Important  Hi* eh  Act  provision.-,  •-,  iieces- 
sary: 

Times  have  changed— but  let  ms  examine  to 
what  extent  they  have  changed. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1939, 
there  were  920.000  Federal  employees  as  op- 
posed to  2  8  million  today:  the  total  budget 
in  1940  was  $9.5  billion  as  opposed  to  $3*24 
'*  billion  in  1975:  public  assistance — welfare 
and  government  payment  to  Individuals — 
totaled  $15  billion  in  1940  while  the  esti- 
mate in  1975  is  close  to  $147  billion;  and  the 
average  salary  of  a  Federal  employee  in  1939 
was  $1,871  as  opposed  to  $14,480  today. 

Indeed,  times  have  changed.  The  Federal 
government  is  vastly  larger  than  It  was  in 
1939  when  the  Hatch  Act  became  law— it  em- 
ploys three  times  more  workers  and  has  a 
budget  34  times  larger.  Accordingly,  the  po- 
tential for  abtuses  In  the  Civil  Service  merit 


system  is  far  greater  today  than  It  was  36 
years  ago. 

The  question  is,  has  human  behavior 
changed  to  the  extent  that  employees  an 
no  longer  vxUnerable  to  coercion — subtle  or 
otherwise — from  ambitious  partisan  political 
employees  who  hold  important  positions  In 
government  We  do  not  think  so.  In  fact,  the 
Hatcli  Act  Is  more  necessary  today  than  when 
It  was  first  enacted  Into  law. 

LEGISLATION   WILL   NOT  STOP   COERCION 

If  Federal  employees  have  become  more 
sophisticated  since  the  1930'3.  they  have  also 
become  more  cynical.  In  1967.  a  full  25  per- 
cent flatly  told  the  Survey  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Michigan — an  impartial, 
widely  respected  professional  organization — 
that  they  would  not  report  the  Illegal  ac- 
tivities of  coworkers  or  supervisors. 

In  an  increasingly  .sophisticated  and  cyni- 
cal post-Watergate  atmosphere.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  unlikely  that  such  subtle  f>o- 
lltlcal  activities  as  Indirect  coercion  of  em- 
ployees will  be  reported. 

Though  a  few  \mlon  leaders  boasted  In 
House  subcommittee  hearings  this  year  that 
tixelr  organizations  could  combat  coercion  in 
the  public  sector  as  successfully  as  It  has 
been  done  In  the  private  sector,  subtle  coer- 
cion is  extremely  difficult  to  prove.  It  is  un- 
likely that  even  the  most  strenuous  of  union 
efforts  would  curb  indirect  coercion — the 
subtle  pressure  that  any  Federal  employee 
would  inevitably  feel  were  his  supervisor  a 
politician.  Furthermore,  unions  would  not 
be  able  to  assist  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Federal  employees  who  are  not  union 
members.  Thus.  Federal  employees,  stripped 
of  their  protection,  will  be  "sitting  ducks." 

RA.NK     AND     ni-E     OPPOSE     CHANGE 

1  lie  impettis  for  this  bill  does  not  come 
from  Federal  employees  them.selves,  who  w;il 
it)se  most  by  the  pa&suge  of  this  bill. 

Given  a  clioice  between  the  Hatch  Act  and 
H.R.  8617,  employees  would  prefer  the  Hatch 
Act.  Congressmen  representing  the  nation's 
.^ei'oiid  and  third  largest  civil  servant  cou- 
atiiuencies  report  that  their  own  surveys  and 
mail  show  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  rank  and  file  Civil  Service  employees  do 
not  want  the  bill.  Of  20.000  individuals  who 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  which  Repre- 
sentative Jo.seph  L.  Plslier  (D.-Va.)  mailed  to 
ills  Northern  Virginia  constituents  (includ- 
ing one-tiiird  to  40  {)ercent  who  were  civil 
servants).  59  porcvit  expres.-:ed  opposition 
to  any  change  In  the  Hatch  Act.  His  mail 
indicated  that  Civil  Service  employees  wlio 
wanted  the  status  quo  outnumbered  others 
eight  or  ten  to  one. 

Representative  Gilbert  Gude  iR.-Md.)  told 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
luuiee:  "I  tliink  his  (Coijgressraan  Fisher's) 
poU  clearly  shows  what  I  felt  was  the  case  in 
my  dLstrlct  and  what  I  think  is  the  case  gen- 
erally with  Civil  Service  employees  across 
the  country." 

Still  anotlier  House  Meml>or.  Representa- 
uve  Elizabeth  Holizman  (D.-N.Y.),  said  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  she  sent  to  her  con- 
stituents showed  the  vote  was  two  to  one 
against  weakening  the  Hatch  Act.  "I  think 
tiiat  my  constituents  accurately  perceive  the 
need  for  continued  protection  to  the  public 
and  the  Federal  Civil  Service  afforded  by 
niucii  of  tlie  Hatch  Act."  .she  commented. 
Her  incisive  remarks  on  H.R.  8617  {Congres- 
"itonaZ  Record.  November  18,  1975.  Pages 
i7067-68)  underscore  the  dangers  in  par- 
tisan political  activities  if  engaged  in  by 
Federal  employees. 

Clayton  Jones,  Piesldent  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute  Alumni  Associaiion,  re- 
porting on  the  results  of  his  organization's 
questionnaire,  said  tiiat  out  of  3,000  career 
Civil  Service  employees  w'no  were  polled  by 
mall,  only  two  individuals  expressed  support 
for  legislation  to  change  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  lis  1967  study,  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Miclilgnn  found 


strong  sentiment  among  Federal  employees 
for  keeping  the  Hatch  Act  unchanged.  In 
surveying  the  attitudes  of  Federal  employees 
toward  the  Hatch  Act,  14  categories  of  re- 
sponses were  allowed.  The  category  which 
ranked  number  one  with  the  highest  re- 
sponse was:  "The  Hatch  Act  should  remain 
as  is;  do  not  favor  changes."  Obviously,  Civil 
Service  employees  do  not  want  to  throw  out 
the  present  Hatch  Act. 

Joseph  Young,  the  veteran  columnist  of 
the  Washington  Star  who  has  covered  the 
■government  beat"  for  more  than  25  years, 
made  this  observation: 

"Federal  and  postal  employe  union  leaders 
are  all  in  favor  of  overhauling  the  law  re- 
stricting the  political  activities  of  govern- 
ment workers,  but  it's  doubtful  that  most 
employes  are. 

The  unions  favor  overhaul  because  it 
would  increase  their  clout  with  Congress 
and  the  political  party  in  power  in  the  White 
House. 

"But  It  would  mean  the  end  of  the  merit 
system  as  we  know  it  today. 

"Tiie  a, tacks  on  the  merit  system  that 
occuvred  during  the  Nixon  administration 
would  be  mere  child's  play  compared  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  Hatch  Act  were  radical- 
1>  changed." 

Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  President  of  the 
Iar!>est  independent  union  of  career  em- 
ployees—the  widely  respected  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees — said: 

•There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
this  a  further  attempt  by  the  AFL-CIO 
to  have  terrific  political  intact  on  the  Hill." 

And  John  McCart,  head  of  the  AFL-CIO  s 
public-employee  section,  agrees: 

"I  suppose  that  to  the  extent  we  make  our 
people  more  aware  of  the  political  process, 
you  could  say  that  we  could  acquire  more 
political  clout.  But  what's  wrong  with  that? 
Our  linlou's  whole  history  Is  related  to  poll- 
tics." 

.^nd  ^'-i.  if  the  .M=T,-CIO  has  its  way.  union 
will  soon  be  engaged  in  exacting  political 
favors  from  union  members  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Our  NaMon's  history,  though,  shows  that 
"polities'  should  have  no  place  In  the  im- 
partial administration  of  Federal  laws — no 
place  in  the  Civil  Service — regardless  of  the 
AFIf-CIO  desire  to  open  the  public  service  to 
unrestricted  political  activity. 

Employees  do  not  want  this  or  any  other 
change  in  the  Hatch  Act.  Mr.  Wolkomlr  testi- 
fied that  hts  union,  the  NFPE.  conducted  a 
poll  of  its  members  which  showed  89  percent 
expressing  strong  support  for  continuing  the 
Act  "as  is."  In  Its  1974  convention,  NFFE 
tinanimouslv  adopted  a  resolution  "that  the 
NFFE  continue  to  vigorously  oppose  efforts 
to  weaken  the  protection  provided  by  the 
Hatch  Act. 

EVEN     THE     rRESENT     PROVISIONS     ARE     VIOLATED 

If  tlie  Incentive  to  engage  in  abuses  of 
the  merit  system  were  sufficiently  great,  even 
the  most  striiigent  enforcement  mechanism 
conceivably  would  not  deter  such  abuses. 
Even  in  ti:e  absence  of  powerful  incentives, 
some  abuses  <j1  the  merit  system  appear  in- 
evitable. 

More  tlian  a  few  witnesses  testifyinc  be- 
fore the  JIou.se  panel  considered  this  legis- 
lation, cfmplained  of  discrimination  In  ap- 
pointments and  promotions,  discrimination 
against  minorities,  and  favoritism  toward 
members  of  fraternal  organizations.  Since 
these  witnesses  were  for  the  most  part  re- 
sponsible individuals,  elected  to  posts  of 
some  importance,  their  statements  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  puffery  or  paranoia.  The  con- 
clusion that  must  be  drawn  Is  that  there  is 
some  abuse  of  the  merit  system. 

Even  the  Hatch  Act,  with  Its  sweeping 
proBcripiions  against  political  activity  and 
its  stiff  mandatory  penalties,  is  persistently 
violated. 

A  Hatch  .Act  violation  which  made  the 
front  page-  :n  1971  was  the  case  of  si:,  offi- 
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clals  of  the  General  SanrlcM  Admlalatratlaa 
who  were  charged  with  eoUoUlag 
ates  to  buy  ticket*  to  a  "Salut*  to  tta« 
dent  Dinner."  The  ClvU  Service  CoBa 
found  the  six.  all  ClvU  Bervloe  employees, 
had  violated  the  Batch  Act. 

The  Survey  Research  Center  found  that  at 
least  1.8  percent  of  all  Federal  eBqAojees 
have  been  aidLed  by  their  superrlflon  to  eon- 
tribute  money  to  political  campaigns.jghfle 
another  1.2  percent  have  been  reqtieelml  to 
participate  In  political  activities  !n  violation 
of  the  law. 

Some  would  claim  this  evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  Hatch  Act  probfbtttODS 
against  partisan  politicking  are  not  working 
and  should  be  repealed.  Little  tbongjht  Is 
needed  to  see  that  repeal  would  only  worsen 
the  sltuaUon.  Repeal  the  prohibitions  and 
abuses  becomes  more  profitable;  If  It  Is  more 
profitable,  more  abuses  will  follow. 
eeder-vl  workkrb  not  "bixjond-cxass 
citizens" 

Proponents  of  H.R.  8617  have  ad- 
\auced  the  specloiis  claim  that  the  Hatch 
Act  reduces  Federal  employees  to  ihe  status 
of  "second-class  citizens,"  depriving  them 
of  their  First  Amendment  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  association. 

The  right  to  participate  in  political  ac- 
tivities Is  not.  and  never  has  been,  absolute. 
lu  VS.  Civil  Service  Commission  v.  NaUoatU 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  sustained  the  conatltutloaal- 
ity  of  that  provision  In  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  which  prohibits  Federal  employees 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement or  In  political  campaigns,  the  very 
provision  HH.  8617  wotild  repeal. 

The  Court  held  that: 

"A  major  thesis  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  that 
to  serve  this  great  end  of  government — the 
Impartial  execution  of  the  laws — it  is  essen- 
tial that  F'ederal  employees  not,  for  example, 
take  formal  positions  in  political  parties,  not 
imdertake  to  play  substantial  roles  In  par- 
tL<«n  political  campaigns  and  not  run  for 
office  on  partisan  political  tickets.  Forbidding 
activities  like  these  will  reduce  t3ie  hazards 
to  fair  and  effective  government. 

"There  is  another  consideration  In  this 
judgment:  It  Is  not  only  Important  that  the 
government  and  its  employees  in  fact  avoid 
practicing  political  Justice,  but  it  is  also 
critical  that  they  appear  to  the  public  to  be 
avoiding  It,  if  confidence  in  the  system  of 
.-epresentatlve  government  is  not  to  be  eroded 
to  a  disastrous  extent." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held 
that  the  interests  of  society  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  Interests  of  the  individual. 
In  this  case,  it  is  reasonable,  and  the  lesson 
of  history  shows  It  is  necessary,  to  curtail 
t'.ie  political  activities  of  Federal  employees 
in  the  Interests  of  society  ai>d  also  in  the 
interests  of  employees.  The  Fisher  poll  shows 
that  Federal  employees  know  this.  Impartial 
administration  of  the  law  without  regard  to 
,'xTsonAl  convictions  or  political  affiliations 
..>  required  for  a  fair  and  efficient  govern- 
ineii!. 

i:\en  if  i:. tensive  involvement  in  politics 
di:.e.-i  not  taint  an  employee's  adminii>tratlon 
«>i  the  law  (an  unlikely  situation).  It  would 
certainly  taint  the  public's  perception  of  gov- 
ernment affairs.  More  than  a  few  citizens. 
c.ne  suspects,  would  be  less  willing  to  comply 
voluntarily  with  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations,  were  the  Regional  Director  of 
tlie  Revenue  Service  a!-o  the  manager  of  » 
go.ernor's  campaign. 

Moreover,  the  Interests  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Pederalemployees,  those  with  no  burn- 
ing desire  to  become  involved  in  partisan 
affairs,  seem  to  require  that  restraints  be 
placed  upon  the  ambitions  of  their  more 
politically  inclined  co-workers. 

POLITICAL   SIGHTS   OF   FEDERAL  EMPLOTEES 

Nor  are  the  First  Amendment  rights  ot 
F'.  iier.il  employ ee.s  impaired.  While  there  are 
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prablbltad  activities  under  the  Hatch  Act, 
there  are  at  least  as  many  permlsBtMe  acUv- 
itles.  An  employee  may  register  and  vote  in 
any  election:  express  his  opinion  privately 
and  puhUcly  on  polttlcal  subjects  and  caadl- 
Oates;  dUplay  «  poUUcal  picture,  sticker, 
badse.  or  button;  participate  In  the  nonpar- 
tisan activities  of  a  civic,  community,  social, 
labor,  or  profestional  organization;  be  a 
member  of  a  political  party  and  participate  In 
Its  activities  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  law;  attend  a  political  convention,  rally, 
fund-raising  function,  or  other  political 
gathering,  sign  a  petition  as  an  individual: 
be  politically  active  in  connection  with  a 
question  not  specifically  identified  with  a 
political  party,  such  as  a  constitutional 
amendment,  referendum,  approval  of  a  mu- 
nicipal ordinance  or  any  other  question  or  is- 
sue of  a  similar  character;  and  serve  as  an 
election  judge  or  clerk,  or  In  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  perform  nonpartisan  duties  as  pre- 
scribed by  State  or  local  law. 

In  addition,  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
has  determined  that  In  certain  municipalities 
in  lAaryiand  and  Virginia  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  municipality 
in  which  the  majority  of  voters  are  employed 
by  the  Ctovemment  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  the  domestic  Interest  of  employees  for 
them  to  participate  In  local  elections.  In 
these  designated  municipalities,  an  employee 
is  permitted  to  run  in  a  partisan  election  If 
he  runs  as  an  independent  candidate. 

Employees  who  reside  in  areas  which  do 
not  qualify  under  the  criteria  above,  may 
also  run  for  public  office  and  engage  In  po- 
litical activity,  but  only  In  a  nonpartisan 
election. 

The  Hatch  Act  does  not  deny  a  citizen  his 
light  to  manage  a  political  campaign  or  to 
run  for  partisan  office.  Nor  does  It  deny  the 
qualified  citizen  the  privilege  of  a  secure, 
well-paying  poet  In  the  Civil  Service.  The 
act  merely  recognizes  that  one  cannot  ad- 
minister the  law  impartially  while  advocat- 
ing a  partisan  platform,  that  one  has  no 
inherent  right  under  the  Constitution  to  be 
a  Federal  employee  and  a  political  activist 
at  the  same  time. 

Nathan  Wolkomlr.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employee.?,  has 
capsuled  the  Issue  more  bluntly: 

"Claims  that  the  Hatch  Act  makes  "sec- 
ond-class citizens"  of  Federal  employees  is 
Just  so  much  eyewash.  Federal  employees  are 
not  denied  reasonable  and  appropriate  par- 
tlcipaticm  Itt  the  political  process.  Oddly, 
many  of  those  who  moan  most  loudly  about 
this  moth-eat»i  cliche  fall  to  exercise  the 
basic  and  most  elementary  action  of  a  citi- 
zen, namely,  to  register  and  vote." 

Robert  F.  Hampton.  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee that  a  record  number  of  people  In 
recent  years  have  expressed  Interest  in  Fed- 
eral employment  and  most  of  them  were  well 
aware  of  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  the 
political  activity  if  they  accepted  a  Federal 
Job.  Evidently,  these  individuals  don't  think 
the  Hatch  Act  makes  them  "second-class  citi- 
sens."  Chairman  Hampton  said,  and  the  po- 
lltix»l  restrictions  are  not  a  deterrent  to 
their  seeking  Federal  employment. 

POST^T.     WORKni      VERSUS     SEARS     ROEEirfK 
EMPLOTEE 

The  question  lias  been  raised  as  to  how  a 
Postal  employee  differs  from  an  employee 
of  Sears  Roebuck.  Why  should  the  pc^tlcal 
activity  of  the  Postal  employee  be  restricted 
while  that  of  the  Sears  employee  is  not? 

There  is  a  major  difference  between  these 
two  types  of  employees.  Government  employ- 
ees, unlUce  private  enterprise  employees,  are 
prominently  identified  with  public  program.^ 
and  the  Impartial  Implementation  of  legisla- 
tion which  may  have  been  bitterly  contested 
by  partisan  forces.  Briefly  put,  the  Postal  em- 
ployee  (or  any  Government  employee i    is  a 


representative  of  the  VS.  Oovemment.  not 
of  a  poUUcal  pac^.  His  work  Is  of  major 
impwtaoce  to  all  otttaans. 

The  Postal  employee  In  patticalar  is  the 
one  govenuaent  emptoyee  wiOk  wham  many 
people  in  our  counti7  ooae  Into  oootact 
every  day.  He  Is  the  one  who  delivers  the  So- 
cial Security  check;  he  Is  the  one  who  de- 
livers bill  payments  to  small  businesses  with 
a  critical  cash-Oow;  he  Is  the  one  who  de- 
livers the  advertisements  for  one-day-only 
sales;  he  is  the  one  who  delivers  the  political 
campaign  advertisements  for  parties  and  can- 
didates. In  short,  he  is  a  person  who  is  inti- 
mately aware  of  a  postal  patron's  interests 
and  business. 

He  could,  if  partisan  considerations  were 
Involved,  engage  in  a  form  of  coercion  by 
"accidentally"  delaying  delivery  of  mail  in  a 
way  which  would  benefit  his  candidate.  For 
example,  a  political  brochure  "accidentally" 
delivered  on  November  fi  is  of  no  value  to 
the  candidate  who  mailed  it.  And  late  de- 
livery of  a  Social  Security  check  can  cause 
real  hardship  for  those  dependent  upon  its 
prompt  arrival. 

As  set  forth  above,  such  actions  would  have 
a  seiiotis  effect  not  only  on  the  efficient  de- 
livery of  the  mall  but  also  on  the  public's 
perception  of  the  manner  in  which  govern- 
ment business  is  conducted.  The  public  ser- 
vant would  seem  to  be  more  an  employee  of 
a  political  party. 

Indeed,  a  Philadelphia  official  of  the  Ka- 
tlonal  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  whose 
members,  the  official  points  out,  deliver  mall 
to  every  home  in  America,  has  been  quoted 
as  saying: 

"Our  people  have  the  ability  to  meet  and 
contact  people  that  other  people  don't  have. 
We  could  be  effective  if  we  were  nnftiartclwd. 
We  do  some  talking  right  now,  but  we're  not 
supposed  to." 

The  Sears  employee,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
an  employee  of  a  private,  competitive  busi- 
ness. The  puUlc  does  not  pay  his  salary,  does 
not  expect  him  to  be  impartial,  does  aot 
look  to  him  to  execute  public  laws  and  pio- 
graq^s,  and  does  not  depend  on  him  for  the 
many  basic  services  which  are  now  provided 
by  the  government.  A  dissatlsfled  Sears  cus- 
tomer can  always  turn  to  another  stoce. 

In  regard  to  government  servloes,  such  as 
the  Postal  Service,  however,  the  "customer  " 
does  not  have  a  similar  <9tlon.  It  is,  there- 
fore, inappropriate  to  compare  a  Postal  em- 
ployee with  an  employee  of  a  private,  com- 
petitive business. 

COERCION     DIFFERS     FROM     DISCRIMINATION 

Enforcement  of  the  Hatch  Act  anti- 
coercion  provisions  Is  an  extremely  difficult 
task  and  cannot  In  any  way  be  compared  with 
the  enforcement  of  antidiscrimination  laws. 

Racism  is  ugly,  a  sodal  toxin,  tmlvetsally 
condemned.  Political  participation  Is  a  virtue, 
a  social  tonic,  as  prlaed  by  many  Americans 
as  racism  is  abhorred.  Dteczimlnation  may  be 
documented  with  the  statistician's  tools, 
eradicated  with  a  sweeping  directive.  Coer- 
cion can  be  established  only  after  exhaustive 
investigation  and  painstaking  cross-exam- 
ination, and  must  be  eradicated  case  by  case. 

Too,  coercion  is  a  far  mors  subtle  thing. 
A  vague  remark,  the  wave  of  an  arm,  effusive 
pi-aise,  or  its  sudden  absence,  is  sufi^lent  to 
influence  ihe  activity  of  a  Federal  employee 
properly  concerned  with  his  own  future.  And 
11  ho  can  fault  him?  He  is  aware  that  his 
supervisor,  when  making  an  appointment  or 
transfer. .  may  choose  one  of  three  equally 
qualifled  candidates.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, merit  system  abuse  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  establish.  As  one  witness  said:  Sub- 
stantiating charges  of  subtle  coercion  is  "like 
trying  to  put  your  finder  on  a  greasy  marble." 

Who  can  demonstrate  that  one  was  selected 
because  he  contributed  generously  to  a  cam- 
paign the  supervisor  managed?  That  another 
was  passed  over  because  he  had  -once  sported 
a  button  touting  the  opposition?  And  If  one 
candidate  for  a  promotion  tells  his  super- 
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making  this  r.o-wlii  choice — he  Is  hatched; 
he  Is  protected." 


vlBor,  when  no  one  else  can  hear,  that  the 
Increased  salary  will  make  It  mxich  easier 
for  htm  to  pitch  In  come  election  time,  who 
wlU  ever  know?  "How  about  the  employee  engaged  In  poUt- 

Plfty-two  percent  of  Federal  emp'oyees  In-  .c^i  management  who  suddenly  finds  that 
tervlewed  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  tfte  opoosltlon  candidate  is  his  boss;  or  worse 
felt  that  "promotion  decisions  and  Job  ^-/et  that  the  candidate  he  Just  successfully 

oyees""^  helped  defeat  now  Is  boss  and  is  responsible 


slgnments  would  change  If  Fedpral  empl 
were  allowed  to  be  more  active  in  politics  " 
Pew  who  feel  this  way  would  dare  attend  a 
fund-raiser  for  the  opposition  party,  If  their 
supervisor  happened  to  be  the  State  partv 
chairman.  And  many  who  ordinarily  would 
not  even  contribute  to  a  political  party  might 
seriously  consider  putting  up  posters  or  driv- 
ing people  CO  the  poll?,  just  to  give  their  boss 
a  hand. 

And  what  about  the  employee  whcse  unlcii 
holds  one  v;e^,r.  and  pressures  him  to  actively 
support  It,  while  his  supervi-sor  holds  a  dif- 
ferent view? 

Ironically,  enforcement  of  the  law  merely 
compounds  the  problem;  If  a  supervisor  who 
had  abused  the  merit  system  was  not  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  every  employee  who  had 
ever  entertained  the  noiion  that  partisan 
activity  courts  would  then  be  convinced  that 
his  darkest  suspicions  had  been  correct  a'.! 
along. 

PITBUC    PERCrPTION    CI'    IMF.\rrWL    CO\EKNME.\r 

Even  if  intensive  involvement  In  politics 
does  not  taint  a  public  employee's  adminis- 
tration of  ihe  law.  It  would  certainly  taint 
the  publics  perception  of  government  af- 
fairs. 

Consider  the  public's  perception  of  gov- 
ernment affairs  if  the  following  Federal  em- 
ployees were  engaged  In  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. The  Illustrations  were  cited  In  the 
Senate  post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee hearings  by  Carl  F.  Goodman,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

"A  'sxipeiior'  is  known  to  be  actively  cam- 
paigning for  candidate  X.  One  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, who  is  generally  known  to  be  per- 
sonally close  to  the  superior,  or  who  Is  known 
to  be  the  superior's  'right-hand-man.'  but 
la  actually  not  a  superior  to  the  employees, 
approaches  other  employees  In  front  of  the 
building,  or  in  a  parking  lo*.  or  at  their 
residences  (HR.  8617  prohibits  fund  solici- 
tation In  Federal  buildings!  and  solicits  con- 
tributions for  candidate  X. 

"The  solicited  employee  must  decide  If  It 
is  expedient  for  them  to  contribute,  being 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  the  superior 
may  learn  whether  or  not  a  contribution  was 
made. 

■•Tliey  would  also  be  aware  that  it  would 
be  extremely  dlffic\Ut,  if  not  for  all  practical 
purposes  impossible,  to  prove  that  any  par- 
ticular employee  is  promoted  or  passed  over 
for  promotion  because  he  made  a  political 
contribution,  or  failed  to. 

"There  is  no  evidence  v'"  Indicate  that  the 
superior  Instructed  or  even  suggested  to  the 
subordinate  that  contributions  should  be 
solicited  •  •  •  unlikely  that  such  evidence 
could  be  obtained." 

•  •  •  *  • 

"An  employee  is  aware  of  a  vacancy  which 
vould  be  a  promotion  for  him.  He  also  is 
aware  that  the  person  who  will  make  the 
selection  is  actively  supporting  a  particular 
candidate.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  another 
employee  who  will  be  In  competition  for  the 
vacancy  is  also  working  actively  on  behalf 
of  the  same  candidate. 

"Our  first  employee  must  now  niake  a 
decision  with  respect  to  his  own  activity. 
Can  he  really  afford  not  to  also  campaign  for 
that  candidate?  Or  can  he  afford  to  exer- 
cl.se  his  'right'  of  choice  by  actively  cam- 
paigning for  the  opposition? 

"What  Is  at  play  here  Is  Internal  coercion — 
the  employee  is  caiight  between  the  proverb- 
ial rock  and  the  hard  place. 

"Todav  he  need  not   be  coiicerned  abo°at 


for  his  proiiiotlons,  work  assigimients,  leave, 
etc  ? 

"Are  all  poli'Ua!  activist.^  of  such  pure 
heart  that  they  can  and  will  completely  over- 
look the  fact  that  subordinates  deprived 
them  of  elecli\e  offices  they  worked  so  hwd 
to  obtain?" 

Still  more  illustrations  cnn  be  offered: 

If  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Cl-.ll  Serv- 
ice Commission  were  known  lo  be  an  active 
campaigner  and  fund-rai.ser  for  a  political 
parly,  who  would  believe  his  report  as  to  that 
party's  abuse  of  the  merit  .system? 

What  would  be  the  public  reaction  to  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agent  who  investi- 
gates ta.\  fraud,  and  in  the  same  community 
.solicits  campaign  funds  so  he  or  a  friend  can 
ru.i  for  oifice ' 

The  Comml.s.sioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  tesiinior.y  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, stated. 

I  think  the  Anierlcan  people  would 
qiic!:ly  lose  confidence  lu  the  integrity  of 
an  internal  revenue  syste.n  which  permitted 
i's  employees  to  be  avid  political  partisans 
one  day  and  expect  them  to  be  perceived  the 
ne.xt  a3  wholly  non-parti'.an  by  both  political 
friends  and  foes  " 

The  list  could  go  oii  end!es.sly:  the  Fed- 
eral Prosecutor  handling  fraud  cases;  the 
laim  agent  distributing  cash  assistance;  the 
Small  Business  Administration  employees 
approving  or  rejecting  a  loan;  tne  contract- 
ing officer  and  the  grant  officer  whose  day- 
to-day   decisions  are  so  very  important. 

In  the  Executive  Branch  as  a  whole,  the 
public's  perception  of  the  equitable,  im- 
partial, non-partisan  Integrity  of  the  .system 
is  of  major  importance. 

THE    LESSON    FROM    WATERGATE 

Representative  Elizabeth  Holtzman  has 
emphasized, 

"If  there  is  one  les.=«n  we  should  have 
learned  from  Watergate,  It  is  ihat  we  must 
strive  to  reduce,  rather  than  Increase,  po- 
litical influence  In  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment and  Investigative  agencies.  This  bill 
would,  instead,  authorize  and  Invite  the  po- 
liticizing of  the  Justice  Department,  FBI, 
U.S.  Attorney's  Offices  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  as  well  as  the  CIA,  National  Security 
Agency  and  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
The  dangers  are  two-fold:  that  law  enforce- 
ment and  investigative  powers  will  be  used 
to  serve  political  ends,  and  that  law  enforce- 
ment and  Investigative  offices,  which  should 
be  wholly  merit  oi>erations,  will  instead  re- 
turn to  the  spoils  system.  In  addition,  the 
administration  of  Justice  miist  not  only  be 
free  of  political  influence  In  fact;  it  must  be 
perceived  as  fair  and  impartial  as  well." 

It  is  slgnlflcant  that  In  Its  final  report  In 
June,  1974,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities — the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee — recommended 
that  Congress  amend  the  Hatch  Act  to  place 
all  Justice  Department  officials — including 
the  Attorney  General — under  its  purview. 
At  present,  certain  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials are  exempt  from  Hatch  Act  coverage. 
The  Watergate  committee,  however,  stated 
it  believes  that  all  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials should  administer  the  nation's  laws 
totally  removed  from  all  political  considera- 
tions. 

The  Watergate  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  extend  the  Hatch  Act  to  all  Justice 
Department  employees,  including  the  Attor- 
ney General,  is  also  In  the  report  of  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force  Issued 


In  October  1975.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  said  such  an  action 
would  add  a  certain  amount  of  ptibllc  con- 
fidence." 

FAl-LACICrs   COMPARISON    WITH   OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Proponents  of  H.B.  8617  assert  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  free  world  countn- 
lo  so  severely  restrict  the  political  activities 
of  its  government  employees. 

But  compared  to  Japan,  which  prohibits 
all  forms  of  political  activity  and  political 
expression,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
vote,  the  United  States  Is  a  paragon  of  lib- 
eralism and  tolerance.  As  one  might  expect, 
for  tlie  past  30  years  Japan  has  benefited 
from  a  strictly  professional  and  scrupulouslv 
nonpartisan  Civil  Service,  while  the  United 
States  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  blem- 
l.'ihc.-^,  particularly  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

We  do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
restrict  -he  political  activities  of  Its  employees 
to  the  same  degree  as  Japan.  We  are  two 
different  nations,  with  different  govern- 
ments, histories,  culture.s,  customs,  and  legal 
codes. 

If  the  Civil  Service  laws  of  Japan  should 
not  serve  as  a  model  for  the  United  States, 
neither  should  those  of  Britain,  Germany! 
Canada.  France,  or  any  other  nation.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  historical  differences,  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  Is  funda- 
mentally different  from  other  countries. 

Though  the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations  are  many, 
the  most  significant,  for  our  purposes,  is 
this:  for  every  administrative  office  filled  by 
a  political  appointee  In  other  countries, 
dozens  are  filled  with  appointees  In  the 
United  States.  This  Is  no  flaw  In  our  system 
of  government,  but  a  necessity.  The  will 
of  the  nation,  as  Interpreted  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  could  not  otherwise  be  translated 
into  action.  But  political  appointees  can 
undermine  the  administration  of  the  law 
as  well  as  promote  it.  If  the  partisan  pres- 
sures they  Inevitably  exert  result  in  the 
polltlcizatlon  of  the  Civil  Service.  No  other 
nation  posse.ssing  Civil  Service  is  susceptible 
to  this  risk. 

MAKING  THE  HATCH  ACT  CLEARER 

Some  critics  claim  that  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  Incorporates  Into  statMte  over  3,000 
administrative  decisions,  Is  vague  and  over- 
broad. The  answer  to  tills  criticism  Is  that 
the  Federal  employee  who  Is  determined  to 
participate  In  politics  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law  does  not  have  to  spend  his 
weekends  in  the  darkened  aisles  of  vast  law 
libraries,  paging  through  volume  after  volume 
of  musty  Civil  Service  reports.  All  the  work 
has  been  done  for  him. 

Commission  determination  are  summarized 
in  the  Civil  Service  Regulations,  which  list 
13  permissible  and  13  prohibited  activities 
in  clear,  comprehensible  language. 

If    the    regtilatlons    are    themselves    In- 
decipherable— and    In    the    opinion    of    the 
Supreme   Court,   they   are   not — the   appro- 
priate prescription   is  an  editor's  pen,   not 
HR.  8617. 

If  an  employee  is  worried  that  the  activity 
he  would  like  to  engage  In  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Hatch  Act,  be  can  obtain 
advice  from  the  Information  Office  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Comml.sslon  and  remove  the 
last  traces  of  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  his 
action. 

Since  the  regulations  are.  In  fact,  widely 
distributed  and  reasonably  clear.  It  is 
unlikely  that  many  employees  refrain  from 
participating  in  permissible  activities  be- 
cause they  f'jar  running  afotil  of  the  law. 

ISONT   OF    HJt.    8617 

It  seems  Ironic  that  In  the  present  post- 
Watergate    atmosphere,    some    Members    of 
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Congress  are  tirglng  prosecution  of  violations 
of  the  merit  system,  while  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  urging  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
thereby  Inviting  iintold  abuses  of  the  merit 
system.  This  bill  can  only  heighten  the  pub- 
lic cynicism  toward  our  institutions. 

Ill  recent  weeks,  concern  has  been  voiced 
l>y  some  Congressional  critics  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  politically  experienced  official  to  a 
sensitive  agency  might  "poUticIze"  that 
agency.  How  Ironic,  therefore,  if  these  same 
critics  now  remain  silent  when  a  bill  like 
H.R.  8G17  threatens  to  politicize  not  one 
agency  but  the  entire  Federal  government 
with  its  2.8  million  Civil  Service  and  Postal 
Service  employees. 

Although  only  a  handful  of  Federal  em- 
ployees would  seek  to  become  involved  in 
partisan  affairs.  If  H.R.  8617  becomes  law,  all 
will  be  subjected  to  the  subtle  coercive  forces 
that  would  be  unleased.  *In  the  minds  of 
many  employees,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
such  coercive  forces  would  exist. 

When  asked  by  the  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  University  of  Michigan  whether  re- 
peal of  the  Hatch  Act  would  'change  things 
like  job  appointment  and  Job  promotion,"  a 
majority  replied  In  the  affirmative.  And  every 
citizen  in  the  country  would  suffer  if  the  po- 
llticizatlon  of  the  Civil  Service  leads  to  a 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  service  govern- 
ment can  provide.  Then  America  would  be 
left  with  what  Chairman  Hampton  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  described  as  "a 
second-class  Civil  Service.' 

H.R.    SG17    SHOULD    BE    DErEATED 

This  bin,  if  enacted,  will  be  disastrous  for 
the  Federal  employees,  the  Civil  Service  merit 
system,  and  the  American  public. 

It  will  strip  away  the  protection  which  the 
employees  have  enjoyed  under  the  flatch  Act 
for  the  past  36  years. 

It  will  seriously  damage  the  integrity  of  the 
merit  system  and  the  efficiency  of  the  non- 
partisan, independent  Civil  Service. 

And  it  will  be  most  unfair  to  the  American 
people  who  will  be  saddled  eventually  with  a 
second  class  Civil  Service  open  to  the- evils  of 
i!ie  old  spoUs  system. 

H.R.  8617  should  be  defeated. 

HnuM  L.  FONG. 
HENBT    BELLMON:  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Hawaii  for  the  remarks  that 
he  has  made  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
before  us.  This  measm'e,  in  my  opinion, 
is  i;ot  in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
or  the  interest  of  the  Government  em- 
ployee. In  fact,  it  appears  to  me,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
mentioned,  to  be  a  leap  backward  toward 
the  spoils  system  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  eliminate  over  the  past 
centui-y. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  President 
Garfield  was  assassinated  by  a  disap- 
pointed office  seeker,  and  his  successor, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  rrcommended  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  merit  system. 

As  I  recall,  some  additional  steps  were 
taken  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  while  he 
was  President  and  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  the  general  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  place  as  many  non-policy- 
making  jobs  as  possible  under  the  merit 
system. 

Frankly,  I  believe  having  political  ac- 
tivists performing  the  day-to-day  chores 
of  the  operation  of  the  Government 
would  further  erode  the  confidence  citi- 
zens have  in  our  Government.  In  my 
opinion.  Government  employees  want  the 
protection  provided  by  the  civil  service 
laws,  including  the  Hatch  Act.  Although 


the  suggestion  that  civil  service  employ- 
ees are  second-class  citizens  has  been 
alleged  over  a  long  period  of  years,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress can  enact  legislation  whereby  an 
employee  can  be  protected  in  his  employ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  all  phases  of  partisan  polit- 
ical activity. 

Moreover,  if  additional  employees  join 
labor  organizations  and  questions  of 
strikes  by  Government  employees  arise 
from  time  to  time,  we  could  be  putting 
the  Government  in  a  position  where 
labor  leaders  could  exercise  undue  in- 
fluence over  policymaking  in  Govern- 
ment and  even  be  able  to  shut  down  the 
operation  of  our  Government.  A  biparti- 
san commission  on  political  activities  of 
Government  personnel  had  hearings  on 
this  question  in  1967  but  I  do  not  recall 
Congress  taking  any  action  on  its  general 
recommendations.  I  appeared  and  testi- 
fied as  a  Congressman  representing  the 
nearby  8th  District  of  Virginia.  Later  I 
polled  citizens  of  mj'  district  to  deter- 
mine how  they  felt  about  permitting 
Federal  employees  to  participate  in  par- 
tisan politics. 

A  majority  of  those  responding  indi- 
cated they  favored  participation  at  a  lo- 
cal level  but  not  at  State  or  Federal 
levels.  The  question  was  asked,  Should 
the  Hatch  Act  be  amended  to  permit 
Federal  employees  to  participate  in  par- 
tisan poUtics:  First,  locally;  second,  at 
the  State  level;  third,  at  the  Federal 
level;  and  fourth,  retain  present  law? 
Sixty-four  percent  favored  participation 
locally,  45  percent  at  the  State  level,  and 
only  31  percent  at  the  Federal  level, 
while  53  percent  favored  retaining  the 
present  law. 

It  would  be  my  opinion.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  poll  taken  in  1969,  still  reflects 
the  opinion  of  Government  employees. 
I  might  add  that  the  congressional  dis- 
trict included  part  of  Fairfax  County>«l^ 
of  Prince  William  and  Loudoun  Counties 
in  Vii^lnia  and  a  ntunber  of  more  rural 
counties.  Yet,  the  district  had  a  sizable 
number  of  Federal  employees  working 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  Port 
Belvoir,  Quantico.  and  other  nearby 
facilities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  four 
Senators  representing  the  States  ad- 
joining our  seat  of  Governments — Mary- 
land and  Virginia — are  opposed  to  the 
general  provisions  of  this  bill.  We  rep- 
resent areas  with  large  concentrations 
of  Federal  employees,  and  in  opposing 
this  proposal,  in  my  opmion,  we  are  act- 
ing both  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  Government  employees. 

The  civfl  service  employee  is  afforded 
protection  because  he  is  not  a  political 
activist  and  the  Government  does  not 
suffer  the  loss  of  confidence  it  would 
have  by  having  the  day-to-day  operation 
performed  by  partisans. 

We  all  know,  however.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Federal  employee  can  now  vote 
in  all  elections,  and,  in  fact,  is  encour- 
aged to  vote  by  being  excused  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  from  his  official  duties 
when  necessary  in  order  to  do  so.  He  can 
also  discuss  his  political  preference  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

This  is  a  phrase  that  is  used  from  time 


to  time,  but  I  believe  that  in  private  con- 
versations, as  long  as  he  is  not  on  a  soap- 
box, he  can  express  his  political  point  of 
•view.  In  fact,  he  is  able  to  participate  in 
a  wide  variety  of  ways,  but  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  a  candidate  for  office,  to 
manage  a  political  campaign,  or  to  make 
political  speeches  for  or  against  candi- 
dates for  political  office.  An  exception  is 
made,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  general 
Washington  area  where  employees  can 
be  candidates  for  local  office  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  and  can  supiwrt  the  Can- 
didate of  their  choice.  I  also  understand 
that  the  same  course  of  action  is  per- 
mitted with  the  consent  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  areas  throughout 
the  country  where  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens are  Federal  employees. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  present  law  I  be- 
lieve should  be  changed.  When  we  per- 
mit an  employee  to  seek  office  or  to  sup- 
port candidates  for  local  office  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  the  candidates  are  op- 
ponents of  other  candidates  seeking  of- 
fice under  the  Democrat  or  Repubhcan 
banner.  In  effect,  it  creates  a  third  party 
at  the  local  level  and  in  three-way  races, 
candidates  are  elected  who  may  not  be 
the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  local  peo- 
ple. 

I  believe  it  would  be  preferable  to  per- 
mit a  Government  employee  to  seek  of- 
fice as  the  ncnninee  of  one  of  the  major 
parties  and  eliminate  the  fiction  of  non- 
partisanship  when,  in  fact,  the  non-par- 
tisans are  the  equivalent  of  a  third  po- 
litical party. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  left  at 
the  desk  a  proposed  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  at  the  proper  time,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  This  amend- 
ment would  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clauses  of  the  measure  before  us 
'and  to  substittue  a  provision  whereby 
Goverrmient  employees  can  participate 
as  partisans  at  the  local  level.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel  referred  to  above. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  want  our  Govern- 
ment operated  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  welfare 
of  Government  employees  but  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished when  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Federal  workers  are  not  active  political 
partisans  but  career  employees  carry- 
ing out  the  decisions  made  at  the  policy- 
making level  by  elected  officials  or  those 
appointed  officials  who  share  tlie  basic 
political  views  and  philosophy  of  tiiose 
who  appoint  them. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  comitry  cannot  control  the 
vast  governmental  bureaucracy  even 
when  we  have  a  merit  system  but  his 
control  would  be  much  less  effective  if 
the  rank  and  file  of  Government  employ- 
ees were  active  partisans  who  might  or 
might  not,  at  a  given  time,  be  a  member 
of  the  same  party  or  share  the  same 
philosophy  as  the  party  in  control  of 
the  affairs  of  Government,  those  elected 
to  govern. 

I  understand  that  should  this  measure 
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Vttss,  the  President  intends  to  veto  it  and 
I  would  urge  him  to  do  so  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  Jeopardize  the  efficient 
operation  of  Government.  It  is  not  in 
the  public  Interest,  or  the  interest  of  the 
employees  themselves . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
December  1975,  the  U.S.  Federal  civilian 
employees  numbered  2,904,803.  Almost 
3  minion  individuals  are  prolilbited  frcHn 
taking  an  active  part  in  their  Nation's 
political  activities. 

Almost  3  million  American  citizens  are 
speclQcally  prohibited  from: 

Serving  as  a  memlier  of  a  national. 
State,  or  local  political  party  or  club. 

Soliciting,  receiving,  or  handling  funds 
for  partisan  political  purposes. 
Participating  in  fundraising  activities. 
Taking  an  active  part  in  a  political 
campaign 

Becoming  a  partisan  candidate  for 
elective  office. 

Soliciting  votes  in  support  of,  or  In 
opposition  to.  a  partisan  candidate. 
Driving  voters  to  the  poUs. 
Endorsing  or  opposing  a  partisan  can- 
didate for  public  office. 

Serving  as  a  delegate  or  altei-native  or 
proxy  at  a  party  convention. 

Addressing  a  caucus  or  rally,  or  initi- 
ating or  circulating  a  partisan  nominat- 
ing petition. 

Under  current  law,  a  Federal  employee 
is  in  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  by  having 
a  partisan  candidate's  biunper  sticker  on 
his/her  auto,  or  a  candidate's  sign  in  his 
yard,  even  though  that  sticker  or  sign 
may  have  been  placed  there  by  the  Fed- 
eral employee's  spouse  or  family  member. 
The  Hatch  Act,  in  fact,  not  only  restricts 
the  Federal  employee  from  participating 
in  political  activities,  but  in  reality  it  ac- 
tually prohibits  the  Federal  employee's 
family  f rorrLcerlain  political  involvement 
as  well.       ^ 

The  bill  cofnlng  before  us  now.  during 
the  beginning  of  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial celebration,  will  once  again  provide 
our  Federal  employees  with  their  rights 
as  established  by  the  Corj;titutlon  of  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation will  once  again  permit  all  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
cedures of  their  Government — a  Govern- 
ment established  for  the  people,  by  the 
people — not  Just  a  Government  for  the 
people  but  by  some  of  the  people.  This 
bill  will  once  again  permit  all  citizens  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  association 
w^hlch  the  Constitution  guarantees. 

While  permitting  the  Federal  em- 
ployees private  citizen  involvement,  H.R. 
8617  will  protect  them  from  abuses  and 
coercion.  It  explicitly  prohibits  coercion 
of  subordinates,  and  protects  them  from 
improper  political  pressure  even  more 
specifically  than  does  existing  law.  It  pro- 
hibits contributions  in  return  for  votes — 
between  employees — and  on  Federal 
property.  It  prohibits  political  activity 
while  on  duty  or  while  in  uniform.  Today, 
approximately  3  million  American  citi- 
zens are  denied  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process  by  which 
their  country's  Government  is  estab- 
lished. 

As  one  Federal  employee  told  me, 
"I  have  no  political  ambition  at  present. 


However,  I  would  like  to  aid  in  the  choice 
of  my  elected  representatives  and  cam- 
paign for  them  as  every  other  American 
citizen  is  permitted  to  do.  Because  I  woric 
for  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
mean  that  I  have  to  l>e  a  second  class 
citizen." 

That  is  the  point  I  want  to  reempha- 
size.  For  the  past  20  years,  we  liave  been 
striving  to  implement  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  individuals  as  set  foi-th  In  the 
Constitution.  We  have  been  working  to 
insure  that  all  American  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  color,  creed,  or  reUgion,  are 
provided  equal  rights  in  America.  Can 
we  then  continue  to  maintain  a  Govern- 
ment which  camnot  prohibit  citizens  in 
general  from  engaging  in  political  activ- 
ities— yet  nonetheless  controls  the  off- 
duty  activities  of  Its  employee.s? 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES— S.   2662 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  2662. 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  add  to  the 
list  of  conferees  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  WITHIN 
WHICH  TO  FILE  REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report  on  the 
exten.sion  of  the  debt  celling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORTY-nVE  PERCENT  OF  NATION- 
AL DEBT  WILL  HAVE  BEEN 
CREATED  IN  7  YEARS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  March  4  the  committee  con- 
sidered H  R.  11893.  This  legislation  would 
increase  tlie  temporary  debt  limit  from 
the  present  $595  billion  to  $627  billion. 

The  administration  testified  that  the 
national  debt  subject  to  the  limitation 
will  reach  $621  billion  on  June  30,  1976. 

Witnesses,  and  documents  submitted 
by  witnesses,  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasurj'  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1977,  the  national  debt  will 
equal  $707  billion. 

During  tlais  committee  hea/ing  I  liad  a 
lengthy  colloquy  with  Edwin  H.  Yeo  in. 
Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  an  able  and  splendid  public 
official,  and  Dale  R.  McComber,  Assistant 
Director  for  Budget  Review,  Office  of 
Mungement  and  Budget. 

My  questioning  was  not  intended  to  be 
critical,  but  rather  was  intended  to  de- 
velop the  facts  regarding  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  situation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  by  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  45  percent  of  the 
total  national  debt  will  have  been  created 


In  a  7-year  period,  fiscal  1971  through 
fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord  my 
questions  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  his  replies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  replies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Btbd.  Let  me  see  If  I  understand 
the  situation  accurately.  You  bave  teetifled 
that  the  national  debt  will  be  $621  bUUou  on 
June  30.  1978.  You  have  testified  that  It  wUl 
go  to  $707  bUUon  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977.  That  Is  an  Increase  of  $86  billion. 

What  has  been  the  official  administration 
e.stlmate  of  the  deficit  for  the  new  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Yeo.  That  Is  ba-sed  on  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

.Seiia'or  Btr".  The  current  fiscal  year,  yes, 
but  I  am  speaking  now  of  fiscal  1977? 

Mr  Yro.  $43  blUton. 

So  Kitor  BvH3.  Isn't  that  a  totally  mislead- 
ing fii;ure? 

Mr.  Yko.  No.  sir.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is. 

Seiiator  Btkd.  Well,  your  own  figures  say 
that  and  you  have  Just  confirmed  to  me 
earlier  in  the  session,  that  the  debt  will  go 
up  ?86  billion  In  a  15-month  period.  That 
liiniude>  a  three-month  transition  period. 

Mr.  Yeo.  We  have  the  effect  of  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  The  total  amount  to  be  fi- 
r.:.iioed  In  the  tran.^ltlon  qviarter  we  estimate 
to  he  S18.9  billion. 

.Sen^.tor  Byrd.  Any  way  you  look  at  It,  II 
joi-r  figures  are  accurate,  the  debt  will  In- 
crease «8C  bUlion  lu  a  15-month  period,  is 
th.ar  not  c-orrect? 

Mr.  \lo.  That  Is  correct.  Senator. 

benutor  Byrd.  Yet.  we  are  being  told  the 
dPlUlt  will  only  $43  blUlon  In  a  12-month 
period  I  say  thut  the  people  are  being  misled. 
From  tue  bpglunlng,  I  felt  that  $43  bUUon 
v.;is  not  an  accurate  figure,  that  It  was  too 
low,  these  figures  today  show  all  the  more 
that  It  is  not  an  accurate  figure. 

Mr.  Yeo.  Senator,  the  figures  that  we  have 
pro-  idod  are  congruant  with  our  estimate 
for  fls'-al  year  1976.  the  transition  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1977  period.  Now,  I  will  concede, 
F.lr — 

S'.-na'tr  BvRn.  'inat  Is  correct.  It  Is  a  15- 
Month  period. 

Mr.  Yeo.  I  would  concede  that  the  distinc- 
tion or  the  iulditton  of  the  transition  quarter 
and  the  extension  of  the  off-budget  financial 
requirements. 

Senator  Byrd.  This  Ls  a  Ueflclt  In  the  Fed- 
eral fund.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Yeo.  That  Ls  correct. 

Sfcuator  Brao.  That  mcaiio  that  you  take 
your  receipts  from  the  Federal  funds  and 
your  expendlturc3  from  the  Federal  funds 
category,  and  you  subtract  one  from  the 
other  and  you  get  the  deficit.  The  difference 
you  have  lo  sdd  to  the  debt.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Yr.o.  ThPi  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Bykd.  If  you  are  going  to  have  $43 
billion  as  a  deLclt  for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
tlien  yoa  include  the  transition  period,  and 
you  end  up  with  a  $86  billion  deficit,  that 
means  the  tran.sltlon  period  would  be  $43 
billion,  which,  of  course.  It  Isn't. 

Mr.  Yeo.  Let  me  go  through  this  first  on 
a  imlfled  budget  basis. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  unified  basis  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Increase  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Yeo.  That  Is  correct,  but  on  the  unified 
bi.dget  basis  our  estimate  of  the  deficit  fcr 
fi-.cal  year  1977  would  be  $42,957  bUllon.  On 
the  Federal  fund  basis  our  estimate  of  the 
deficit  Is  $55.4  billion. 

Senator  Btrd.  Then  that  Is  another  way 
of  saying  that  your  trust  fund.  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund,  will  be  In  surplus  by  about 
$12  billion. 
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Mr.  Ted.  In  addition,  that  ts  right.  In  ad- 
dition to  wbat  we  have. 

SenatM'  Btbd.  Betora  we  leave  fbat,  1b  that 
what  your  surplus  is,  $12  blUlon  In  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund? 

Mr.  Yko.  $12.5  million. 

senator  Bybd.  $18.6  million  for  FT  1977. 

Mr.  Tso.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bykd.  Yet  you  ask  for  an  Increase 
ill  the  social  security  taxes? 

Mr.  Ybo.  An  Increase  In  the  social  security 
tax  Is  based  on  the  overall  position  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 

Senator  Btxd.  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
you  anticipate  a  surplus  of  $12.6  billion  In 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fimd. 

Mr.  Yeo.  Those  are  all  the  trust  funds. 
Senator. 

Senator  Bybo.  Well,  the  bulk  of  It  Is  the 
social  security. 

Mr.  Yeo.  I  wlU  give  you  a  breakdown,  sir. 

Mr.  McOmbes.  I  do  not  bave  the  precise 
figures  as  such. 

Senator  Btkd.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
bulk  of  it  is  the  social  sectirlty? 

Mr.  Yeo.  It  Is  scattered  In  a  ntunber  of 
funds. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  only  two  big  trust 
funds,  social  security  and  hl^way.  The  re- 
tirement Is  a  small  one.  Tou  must  be  eqwct- 
ing  a  big  siuplus  in  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund. 

What  will  the  deficit  be  tor  fiscal  year 
1976? 

Mr.  Yeo.  It  wUl  be  $1  billion. 

Senator  Btro.  So,  you  are  going  from  a  bil- 
lion dollars 

Mr.  Yeo.  Well,  there  is  a  $2.5  bllUon  sur- 
plus in  fiscal  year  1976,  a  $1  billion  deficit  In 
the  transition  quarter — quoting  my  figures 
here — and  $12.6  bUlion  in  1977  Is  estimated. 

Mr.  McOicBEB.  That  is  for  all  the  trust 
funds. 

Senator  Byrd.  For  the  trust  funds,  you  are 
going  from  a  siurplus  of  $2.5  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  '76  year  to  a  $12.5  billion  amount 
for  fiscal  '77,  but  your  federal  fund  deficit 
will  be  $86  bilUon  for  the  16-month  period? 

Mr.  Yeo.  Our  Federal  fund  deficit  will  be 
$87.4  blUion,  including  the  tranritlnnal 
quarter,  $16  billion  for  the  transitional 
quarter,  $55.4  blUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  '77. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  In  fiscal  year 
1S77  oS-budget  outlays  to  be  financed  accord- 
ing to  my  data  at  $11.1  billion  In  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  $3.9  billion  in  the  transitional 
quarter. 

I  think  you  wUl  find.  Senator,  that  those 
figures  add  up  to  the  changes  in  the  debt 
tliat  we  anticipate. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  you  do  not  mind  let  us  go 
through  those  figures  again  and  see  whether 
we  get  the  $86  bUllon. 

Mr.  Yeo.  Why  do  we  not  do  it  then?  If  I 
could.  Senator,  we  have  a  Federal  fund  deficit 
in  the  transition  quarter  of  $15  bUllon.  We 
have  a  Federal  fund  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1977 
(if  $55.0  billion.  That  Is  a  total  of 

Senator  Byrd.  $70  bUlion? 
Mr.   Yeo.   We   have   an   otf-budget  outlay 
sjiuatlon  In  the  transition  quarter  deficit  of 
$39  billion  and  la  the  full  fiscal  year  1977, 
Sm.l   billion. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  makes  it  $16  bUlion  In 
round  figures  which  gives  us  $86  bUllon  but 
ilmi  is,  I  say  again,  that  is  a  long  way  from 
the  $43  billion  that  the  public  has  been  led 
tn  l)elleve  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Yeo.  Senator,  I  cannot  in  any  w»y  dis- 
p'lte.  and  I  am  not,  the  thrust  of  your  com- 
ment. There  Is  no  question  that  in  our  mind 
that  this  is  the  prospective  financing  that  we 
have  to  do  and  It  Is  an  accurate  measiure  of 
the  debt  management  problem  that  we  are 
a  tempting  to  deal  with. 

It  Is  in  large  part  why  we  are  asking  the 
committee  for  Increased  latitude  In  the  man- 
ner of  which  we  can  handle  this  debt. 


Beoatcr  Btsb.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
leply  to  Senator  Brock  that  the  refinancing 
to  be  lequlnd  would  run  to  the  rate  of  $30 
bllUon  a  month? 
Mr.  Tao.  Tea,  sir,  that  Is  correct. 
I  qnaUfled  my  response  to  him  by  saying 
that  that  Is  our  estimate. 
It  Is  In  part  a  function  of  the  maturity 

of  the  new  debt  that  we  seU 

Senator  Btsd.  Wotild  that  be  through  the 
entire  fiscal  year  that  you  are  speaking  of? 
Mr.  Tk).  WeU,  for  the  first  two  monttis — 
weU,  let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
happened  for  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year. 

We  IXMrrowed  an  average  of  $9.5  biUlon  per 
week.  I^^r  the  comparable  period  In  UTS,  tlie 
figure  was  $6.6  bUllon  per  week.  You  are  q\ilte 
correct.  Senator,  depending  on  what  we  do  in 
terms  of  the  maturity  of  the  new  seciurlties 
we  wUl.  For  example,  if  we  sold  them  ail  in 
a  three-month  period,  jtist  using  the  hypo- 
thetical example  now,  that  that  would,  of 
course,  create  an  even  more  significant  finan- 
cial picture.  Now,  if  we  sell  it  on  a  balanced 
basis  the  ln^>act,  the  weight  of  that  as 
measured  In  terms  of  how  much  we  have  to 
do  each  week  or  each  month  ts  reduced. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  want  this 
latitude. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  it  be  reasonably  ac- 
curate to  say  that  during  fiscal  year  1977  that 
you  wQl  need  to  refinance  at  the  rate  of  $1 
blUicHi  a  day? 
Vx.  Tbo.  Tea.  that  Is  the  proqiMt. 
Senator  Btbd.  In  other  wm-ds,  $300  bUlion 
annually?  $300  biUion? 

Mr.  Yw>.  On  the  basis  of  the  amount  that 
we  have  to  raise  and  on  the  basis  of  the  debt 
maturing  during  that  year,  this  is  again  a 
qualified  answer  by  the  queetiCMi  of  what  we 
do  now,  but  it  could  be  as  high  as  that. 

Senator  Btbo.  WeU,  how  do  you  envision 
the  Interest  rate,  say  a  year  fnmi  now? 
Mr.  Yeo.  I  beg  your  pardon? 
SeniAar  Btbb.  How  do  you  envision — what 
do  you  envision  the  interest  rates  wiU  be  a 
year  from  now? 

Mr.  Tbo.  Senator,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  a  forecast  of  Interest  rates  a  year  from 
now. 

I  would  not  even  want  to  make  an  infer- 
ence as  to  what  the  Interest  rate  will  be  a 
year  frtMn  now.  I  think  you  can  understand 
my  position  in  terms  of  not  being  able  to 
make  such  a  prognosis. 

Senator  Byed.  Well,  let  me  make  an  obser- 
vation and  maybe  you  can  indicate  whether 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  1976  wUl  be  a  relatively  stable  year  and 
I  think  It  wiU  be  a  good  year  buslnesswise. 
When  we  come  to  1977  or  going  into  1978, 
that  Is  when  this  country  is  going  to  have  a 
real  serious  problem.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  Inflationary  nature  of  things.  Would  you 
care  to  CMnment  on  that,  sir? 
Mr.  Teo.  Tes,  Senator. 
I  woiUd  agree  with  you  that  the  prospect 
for  1976  Is  excellent.  I  believe  that  we  have 
the  capacity  and  the  policies  to  avoid  the 
types  of  problems  that  have  chturacterlzed  the 
later  stages  of  the  expansion  in  the  recent 
past. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  significant 
prc^;ress  within  the  country  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple understanding  that  inflation  is  bad  for 
business. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  the  people  under- 
stand it,  but  I  do  not  think  Washington  un- 
derstands It.  I  do  not  believe  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  understand  it. 

Mr.  Teo.  SenatM",  I  think  that  we  have  to — 
we  have  the  capacity  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
problems  that  we  have  had. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  capacity  to  avoid 
what? 

Mr.  Teo.  I  think  that  the  monetary  policy 
that  we  are  pursuing,  the  fiscal  policy  that 


we  are  endeavoring  to  pursue  and  the  debtlng. 
management — 

Smiatar  Btbd.  Tlie  fiscal  policy  that  we  are 
endeavoring  to  porroe?  Let  ns  examine  that, 
liet  us  take  the  fiscal  ptdlcy  we  were  pursuing 
for  fiscal  year  1971  when  the  liMeral  fund 
deficit  was  $30  billion;  for  '71  it  was  $2B  bU- 
lion; for  fiscal  year  "78  about  925  billion;  for 
fiscal  '74,  $17  billion;  for  fiscal  "76,  $60  biUion. 
Then  for  fiscal  year  1976  It  wiU  be  $79 
bUllon. 

During  those  eIx  years,  the  total  deficit  has 
been  $231  blUlon. 

Now,  I  do  not  regard  that  as  an  outstand- 
ing record.  Then  for  1977,  indudlng  the 
transition  quarter,  it  wiU  be  $86  blUlon. 

We  are  not  on  a  sound  basis  and  I  think 
that  this  cotmtry  wlU  have  to  pay  the  price 
for  It  at  a  later  date.  It  wiU  pay  the  price 
in  my  Judgment  at  a  later  date  beginning 
somewhere  In  late  "77  or  "78. 1  am  glad  that 
you  are  more  optimistic  than  I  am.  but  you 
stiU  have  not  given  me  very  much  cause  (or 
yotir  (^timism. 

Mr.  Teo.  WeU,  Senator,  I  would  agree  with 
your  characterisation  regarding  the  size  of 
the  deficit  of  the  past. 

Senator  Btbd.  And  the  past  is  not  as  bad  as 
the  present  and  the  future.  The  present  is 
worse  by  far  compared  with  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Nothing  could  com- 
pare with  it,  and  next  year  is  not  going  to  be 
much  better — almost  as  bad. 

Mr.  Teo.  WeU,  there  is  a  key  in  terms  of 
the  past,  the  stimulus  that  I  think  we  aU 
reaUze  is  excessive  resulting  from  the  size 
of  the  deficit  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  financed,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
more  optimistic  r^ardlng  the  futiure  than 
you  do.  Senator.  I  think  that  I  share  your 
concern  and  your  analysis  regarding  the  past. 
I  tiope  ve  have  learned  from  the  past, 

both  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  stimulus 

Senator  Bybo.  This  fiscal  year  you  wiU  ha.e 
a  $79  billion  deficit,  and  in  the  next  19 
months  you  wUl  have  an  $86  biUlon  deficit. 
Mr.  Tso.  WeU,  you  know.  Senator,  there 
are  some  who  feel  that  the  deficit  is  in- 
adequate, based  on  the  condition  of  the 
economy.  I  do  not  share  their  view.  I  think 
that  it  is  appropriate,  that  the  President's 
budget  is  appropriate  for  the  condition  of 
the  economy,  assiuning  that  it  is  financed  in 
such  a  way  that  additional  stlmtUU  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  eooncxny  Is  not  pro- 
vided. I  think  that  is  the  key  variable. 

Senator  Bybo.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  getting  it  under  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Teo.  Senator,  we  have  argued,  as  you 
know,  time  and  time  again  against  the  size 
of  the  deficit  posed. 

Senator  Bybo.  WeU,  that  is  why  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  your  comments  today. 

Mr.  Teo.  But  I  do  think  that  the  President's 
budget  is  appropriate. 

Senator  Bybd.  Well,  that  is  a  good  party 
line,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Teo.  No,  I  mean  it.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  conditions  of  the  economy, 
given  the  vray  in  which  it  is  financed,  and 
now,  philosophically,  I  woiUd  like  to  see  us— 
and  I  think  that  we  can — move  to  a  balanced 
budget.  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be.  aud 
Is.  our  target. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  are  moving  in  precise'.v 
the  opposite  way,  Mr.  SecretarTi-,  and  your 
figures  show  that. 

Mr.  Yeo.  WeU,  Senator.  9  do  not  think  that 
we  are  mo\-ing  exactly  In  the  opposite  way. 
I  think  that  we  are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Congress  wlU 
let  us  have  a  balanced  budget,  and,  hopef uUy, 
by  fiscal  1979  or  earlier,  I  think  that  it  Is  not 
a  matter,  if  I  could  say  so,  sir,  of  converting 
the  Treasury  Department.  We  are  converted. 
Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  thought  you  were 
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converted  until  I  heard  your  testimony  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Teo.  I  can  mbutb  you  that  we  have  not 
had  a  reUfMe.  We  believe  that  the  bodget 
that  haa  been  prepared  by  the  President  Is 
an  appropriate  one  for  the  circumstances  we 
are  operating  under. 

As  an  objective,  we  would  like  to  see  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  the  economy  moves  toward 
a  greater  utilization  of  Its  capacliy.  I  would 
agree  with  your  characterization  regarding 
the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  of  the  past. 

Senator  Btrd.  A  disturbing  thought  to  me. 
Mr.  Secretary,  If  you  add  up  these  deficits, 
you  will  find  that  by  the  end  of  1977,  If  your 
figures  are  correct,  and  they  will  prubably  be 
higher  than  what  you  predict,  but.  anyway, 
let  us  assume  that  they  are  correct.  That  will 
mean  that  45  percent  of  the  total  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  estimated  to  be  $707  billion,  will 
have  been  created  In  seven  years  and  three 
months. 

To  me.  that  Is  a  very  alarming  figure.  I  ad- 
mit It  Is  not  nlarmlng  to  the  Congress,  and 
I  admit  that  it  is  not  alarming  to  a  lot  of 
people. 

But  to  me  It  Is  a  verv  alarming  figure,  that 
8317  billion  out  of  a  total  debt  of  $707  bil- 
lion. 45  percent  of  the  total  debt,  will  have 
been  created  In  seven  years  and  three 
month.s. 

Mr.  Ybo.  Senator.  I  find,  as  I  have  tried  to 
communicate,  I  find  this  to  be  a  cause  of 
concern  myself.  That  is  why.  given  the  size 
and  dimension  of  what  we  are  talking  about, 
that  Is  why  It  has  to  be  financed  In  the  bal- 
anced fashion. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that 
at  all.  I  am  ]ust  objecting  to  the  size  of  the 
deficit. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  is 
not  the  Treasury  Department  which  has  the 
final  say-so  on  these  matters.  It  Is  not  the 
Treasury  Department  that  is  creating  the 
deficit.  So,  I  am  not  q\iarreling  with  you  on 
that  at  all.  I  am  speaking  mostly  of  the  Con- 
gress, although  I  think  that  it  also  applies  to 
the  Executive  Branch,  because  unles.s  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  is  willing  to  submit  a  budget 
which  oomes  somewhat  within  the  range  of 
the  balanced  budget,  the  Congre&s  is  not  go- 
ing to  go  In  that  direction. 

So,  I  say  again  that  I  do  believe  that  It  Is 
alarming  that  45  percent  of  our  national  debt 
will  be  created  in  the  period  of  seven  years 
and  three  months. 

Thank  yon,  gentlemen,  very  much. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  10:00  to- 
morrow morning,  when  we  will  have  the 
Trade  Commls«ilon  Authorization  Sales  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMET^T  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  MOSS  AND  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  MAifs- 
rzELD  be  recognize  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each  and  in  the  order  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  TO  CON- 
SIDER HJl.  8617  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  8617,  and  act  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees 
theii-  rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as 
private  citizen.s,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  state  the  program. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Moss  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  Mr.  Mansfield  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  brief  period 
lor  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
bu.'^iness  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  tiie 
then  unfinished  business,  HJl.  8617,  the 
Hatch  Act  measure.  Rollcall  votes  are  ex- 
pected to  occur  on  amendments  thereto. 

Also,  during  the  next  few  days  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  may  operate 
on  a  double  track  system  with  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  bill,  hope- 
fully, to  be  scheduled  on  one  of  the 
multiple  tracks. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  and  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  402,  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Wright 
Patman,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:10 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  March  10,  1976,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive       nominations       (received 
March  5'  referred  on  March  9,  1976: 
In  the  Army 

The  follow  lug -named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 


To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  William  E.  Blcher,  211  14-4820. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  A.  Orlfflth.  113-18-4835. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  N.  Brandenburg,  446-22- 
3061.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  J.  Gregg,  227-20-0740, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Arnij) . 

Brig  Gen.  Richard  B.  Cava^os,  452-34-5055, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
oiic!,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Raphael  D.  Tlce.  509  26  9886. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army). 

Brig.  GcJi.  Hugh  F.  T.  Hoffnian,  Jr  ,  460  64- 
4253.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Oscar  C.  Decker,  Jr.  505-22- 
1930,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Bnnis  C.  Whitehead.  Jr.,  614-40- 
3662,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig,  Gen.  Roscoe  Robinson,  Jr.,  495-28- 
6662,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  D.  Pelxotto,  579-52-8218. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. U.S.  Armv). 

Brig.  Gen.  WiUtam  B.  Strele,  25a  30-9612 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Osteen,  Jr..  245  ^P- 
4046,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Chr.rles  I.  McGlnnls.  490  24- 
2560,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Todd,  015-22-9P51. 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.   Oen.   David  E.   Grange,  Jr.,   115-18 
1345,   Army  of   the   United   States    (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  L.  PrlUaman,  236-36- 
0074,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  361-14-7936. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  L.  Hancock,  232-38-0413, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Sheffey.  Jr.,  190-20- 
9627,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  K.  Stoner,  Jr..  161-24- 
2058,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Alexander  M.  Weyand,  51628- 
8461,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  K.  Otis,  084-20-5938, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Fazakerley,  553-22- 
0262,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonH, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  McPadden,  Jr.,  191- 
20-6333,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  March  9,  1976 : 

FEIII3UI.  Deposit  Iksttkance  Corporation 

Robert  E.  Bamett,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  a  term  of  6  years,  vice  Frank 
WUle,  term  expiring. 

Department   or   Justice 

Michael  P.  Carnes.  of  Texas,  to  be  UA 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Texaa 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Frank  D.  McCown. 
resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Kondy,  First  Baptist 
Cliurch,  Colfax  Wash.,  offered  the  fol- 
io .\ing  prayer: 

.Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  1  day; 
V  e  the  children  of  brief  time,  draw  near 
to  Thee;  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  an- 
othf^r  day  seeking  Your  guidance.  Help 
;:s  to  realize  the  infinite  significance  of 
life's  op.jortunities.  Give  us  calm  minds: 
courageous  hearts  with  contented  spirits 
:is  we  forward  face  unknown  experiences 
of  new  days.  Give  our  lives  great  renewal : 
.<i0  that  old  duties  become  fresh;  old  af- 
fections ardent:  old  aspirations  filled 
with  power;  old  faith  abundantly  satis- 
fying. 

Fill  our  minds  with  wisdom,  our  hearts 
with  tenderness,  our  hands  with  useful- 
ness. Kindly  kindle  in  us  flames  of  pure 
aspiration  to  consume  all  grosser  pas- 
sions; a  light  to  shine  on  our  way  making 
the  paths  of  others  less  dark  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chau-  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof  < 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Kondy  for  coming  here  today  and  to  the 
congregation  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Colfax,  Wash.,  for  permitting  him  to 
imdertake  this  responsibility.  He  has  pro- 
vided us  with  words  of  inspiration  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  conduct,  as  best 
we  know  how.  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  Con.'^titu- 
tion  and  under  God. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  a  resolution? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  writ- 
ten statement. 

I  would  like  to  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  resolution? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  then  to  a  point  of 
personal  privilege.^  do  not  \\&\e  a  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  raise  a  question  of  personal  priv- 
ilege. As  the  gentleman  discussed  earlier 
with  the  Chair,  the  gentleman  Is  raising 
a  question  which  reflects  upon  his  con- 
duct in  his  representative  capacity.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  1  hour  under 
a  question  of  personal  privilege. 


DP.    KONDY  A  LEADER  IN  CHURCH 
AND  COMMUNITY 

'  Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
iai.s3iou  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
pnd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
personal  honor  for  me  today  to  have 
been  present  for  the  exceptional  and 
most  fitting  prayer  that  has  just  been 
offered  by  Reverend  Kondy. 

Dr.  Kondy  is  currently  in  a  very  active 
second  career  as  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Colfax,  Wash.,  which  is 
in  the  center  of  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  land  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Kondy  has  been  in  the  min- 
istry 45  years  and  l^as  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  minister,  teacher,  and  coun- 
selor in  Missouri,  Oldahoma,  Ccdorado, 
end  the  State  of  Washington.  He  was 
the  chaplain  to  the  Colorado  State  Sen- 
ate in  1956  and  1957,  and  in  1958  came 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  offer,  as  visiting 
chaplain,  the  opening  prayer  in  the  Uj5. 
Senate.  He  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  leader  of  his  church  and  his  commu- 
nity. 

Dr.  Kondy's  son.  the  Reverend  Paul 
Kondy,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Chmch  in  Viborg,  S.  Dak.,  who  is  with 
i..^  today,  hits  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps  and  has  become  a  veiT  distin- 
guished churchman  serving  that  com- 
munity. 

It  has  been  my  personal  pvivilege  to 
have  enjoyed  his  friendship  jurlng  the 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress  and 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  thanks  to  Dr. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidentlj'  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Boll  No.  94] 

AaOrews.  N.c.  Esch  Moffett 

Annstrou..;  EfiblenuiU  Myers,  lud. 

Badlllo  Fascell  Nix 

Barrett  Ford,  Tenii  Nolnn 

Beard.  R.l.  Prey  Patterson,  Calif 

Bell  Green  Pettis 

BoUing  Guyer  Beuss 

Breaiix  Harsha  Blsenhoovfr 

Brecklntid^e  Hayes,  liid.  Rosenthal 

Brooks  Hebert  Runnels 

Brown,  Calif.  Heckler,  Mi. ^.  Ruppe 

Brown,  Mich.  Heiiw  Scheuer 

Cblsholm  HUlis  Shipley 

Clausen,  Dun  HHlnshaw  Shuster 

CoUins,  in.  Horton  St  Germuia 

Conlau  Howard  Steiger,  Ari- 

Oonyer.«i  Jarman  Stuckey 

Clane  Jones,  Teiiii  Traxler 

Dellvuns  Karth  UdaU 

Diggs  Lundine  Waxman 

Dingell  McCloskey  WUson.  C.  H 

Drlnan  McCorma<.-k  WUaon,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Orcg.  Metcalfe  Young,  Alaska 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  363 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  conswit,  fm'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  Res.  402 

ResoHed.  Tjiat  the  Senate  has  heard  wit'i 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
deaUi  of  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  ot  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  commtinlcate 
these  rescdutions  to  the  House  of  Represeutu- 
tives  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  decea.sed  Representa- 
tive. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  rowrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bin  (H.R.  6516^ 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  Vn  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to 
include  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  oilgin,  and 
age,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KR. 
8835)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  protect  consum- 
ei-s  against  inadequate  and  misleading 
leasing  information,  assure  meaningful 
disclosure  of  lease  terms,  and  limit  ulti- 
mate liability  in  connection  with  leasing 
of  personal  property  primarily  for  per- 
sontil  family,  or  household  puiTX>ses.  and 
for  other  puiixjses." 


A  QL^STION  OP  PERSONAL 
PRT/ILEGE 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  oi\d  extend  hi.s 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence In  one  of  Its  sections  talks  about 
how  the  CIA  manipulates  the  media.  But 
that  is  a  secret.  The  report  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in  one 
of  its  sections  talks  about  how  the  CIA 
manipulates  the  Congress.  But  that  is  a 
secret.  It  is  no  secret  tliat  last  week  in 
an  operation  created  by  the  CIA  and 
leaked  by  the  State  Department  the  CIA 
ran  another  media  e\  ent,  and  the  media 
loved  it.  It  was  a  fine  domestic  CIA  co- 
vert operation. 

The  story  on  NBCxin  tlie  Neu-  York 
Times,  in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
I  expect  all  over  the  comitry  was  that  tlie 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
had  lost  232  secret,  top  secret,  and  top 
secret  code  word  documents  which  had 
been  loaned  to  it  by  the  CI.\  The  w^rd 
"loaned"  is  important. 
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Tlie  House  Select  Commuiee  on  Intel- 
ligence had  in  its  possession  three  kinds 
of  documents.  It  had  certainly  highly 
sensitive  documents  which  were  delivered 
to  the  committee  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  returned  to  the  orig- 
inating agency  once  our  v.ork  waa  done. 
Second,  it  had  other  documents,  both 
classified  and  unclassified,  which  «ere 
given  to  the  committee  not  on  an  'on 
loan"  basis  by  Uie  executive  branch. 

Third,  it  had  hearings,  interviews, 
investigative  reports-,  letters  Ioqs,  indices, 
and  a  host  of  other  dncum^nts  generated 
by  the  committee  itself  and  received  from 
sources  outside  of  the  committee.  There 
was  no  question  but  tiiat  the  documents 
which  liad  been  loaned  to  the  conuniLtee 
had  to  be  returned. 

On  February  20  I  wrote  to  Mr.  George 
Bush,  and  the  first  paragraph  of  that 
letter  was  as  follows : 

Pxirsuant  to  your  request,  and  wlih  the 
understanding  worked  cut  between  yovir  start 
and  the  staff  of  the  Hou.-.e  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  a;:  dccuments  i'urnlsUed  to 
the  committee  on  a  loan  basLs  have  hereto- 
fore t>een  returned  to  the  agencies  Jroni 
which  received. 

On  Februarj-  25  Mr.  Bush  wrote  back 
in  part  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  your  letter  the  on-loan  ma- 
terial which  was  loaned  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee by  the  executive  branch  has  been 
received  by  the  CIA  and  such  material  has 
been  returned  to  the  originating  depart- 
ments and  agencie.s, 

Tlie  on-loan  material  consisted  of 
about  44,000  documents.  There  are  about 
30,000  additional  documents  in  the  other 
two  categories  and  they  belong  to  the 
House  of  Represents  tive'5. 

In  my  letter  of  Februan'  20  I  arix-ised 
Mr.  Bush  as  follows: 

All  transcripts  of  heariiig.s,  pubhc  ai.d  ex- 
ecutive. Interviews  conducted  by  members 
of  our  .stafiT,  and  all  other  materials  received, 
unsolicited  or  otherwise  generated  by  the 
committee  stafT.  will  be  placed  for  safekeep- 
ing in  the  National  Archives  Building. 

Nine  boxes  of  such  documents  were 
so  deposited  by  the  Clerk  of  tiie  House 
on  February  25,  1976. 

Finally,  in  my  letter  of  February  20  I 
said  this: 

The  materials  which  have  been  placed  for 
.«!afekeeping  in  the  possession  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (tho.5e  materials  not 
received  on  an  on-loan  basi.s)  are  placed  In 
your  custody  with  the  explicit  understand- 
ing that  they  will  not  be  disturbed,  that  the 
cartons  containing  these  materials  will  not 
be  opened  nor  their  con-.en'.s  examined  except 
on  further  authorization  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  or  the  Spea-icer  of  'he  Ho-ise 
of  Reprcseata lives. 

Forty-six  cartons  of  su.h  documents 
were  so  deposited  at  the  CIA  on  Febru- 
ary IS,  19.  and  20.  1976. 

In  his  letter  of  February  25  Mr.  Bush 
had  indicated  that  their  records  of  docu- 
ments delivered  to  our  co:nmittee  did  not 
agree  with  their  inventory  of  documents 
which  we  had  deposited  there.  Remem- 
ber, these  ;^eie  not  Uie  on-loan  docu- 
ments. There  was  no  obligation  by  the 
House  to  return  them  at  all  or  in  my 
judgment  even  to  let  the  CIA  look  at 
them,  but  we  did. 

On  February  27  Mr.  Mitcliell  Rogovin, 
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the  counsel  for  the  CIA.  wrote  the  great 
missing  documents  letter  claiming  that 
232  sensitive  classified  CIA  documents 

were  missing  from  your  files.  He  wrote  his 
letter  on  a  Friday.  I  received  it  Monday, 
March  1,  and  I  answered  it  Monday, 
March  1,  both  with  a  letter  and  with  a 
phone  call.  In  both  the  letter  and  the 
phone  call  I  said  this: 

If  you  would  provide  me  with  a  list  of 
the  dates  on  which  these  dociiments  were 
provided  and  by  whom  they  were  received, 
the  letter  of  transmittal  by  which  the  docu- 
ments were  forw.irded,  and  the  specific  man- 
lier in  which  ea>  i»  document  was  described 
in  the  letter  of  tran->mittiil,  t'nal  would  be 
tiie  most  u.scfal  tnanner  that  I  know  of  in 
which  we  can  proceed,  and  I  ;v<siire  vou  of 
my  full  c'uoperatloii. 

On  Wednesdiiy.  M>»rcli  3.  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Rogovais  letter  about  the  232 
nujsing  documents  wa^  leaked  by  the 
State  Department  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  that  the  missing  documents 
were  the  iiighly  sensitive  loan  documents. 
On  Thursday.  March  4,  I  spoke  to  Mr, 
Rogovin  on  the  phone  and  asked  him 
v.hen  I  could  get  the  materials  I  had  re- 
quested, the  dates  of  delivery  and  the 
letters  of  transmittal  and  the  receipts 
from  our  committee  for  the  documents. 
He  said  last  Thursday  I  could  have  them 
that  afternoon.  At  a  quarter  of  5  his 
secretary  called  and  said  that  I  could 
not  have  them  on  Thursday  but  that 
they  would  be  here  first  thing  Monday 
morning. 

So  they  had  a  metiia  weekend.  They 
would  not  provide  me  with  a  list  of  the 
allegedly  missing  documents.  They 
would  not  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
letters  of  transmittal  for  the  allegedly 
missing  documents,  they  would  not  pro- 
vide me  with  copies  of  receipts  signed 
by  our  committee  for  the  allegedly 
missing  documents.  They  had  a  media 
operation  going.  They  did  not  provide 
them  first  thing  Monday  morning,  either. 
They  have  never  provided  them  and  I 
think  I  know  why. 

Our  committee  has  been  out  of  busi- 
ness for  about  a  month.  Most  of  our 
staff  has  gone.  All  of  our  documents, 
which  are  your  documento  now,  are  filed 
either  at  the  CIA  or  in  the  Archives. 

Yesterday  I  sent  all  four  of  the  people 
who  we  still  have  left  on  the  payroll  out 
to  the  CIA.  Here  was  their  procedure. 
The  CIA  would  hold  up  a  document  and 
.say.  "We  gave  you  this,  fir.d  your  copy," 
Tliat  is  the  procedure. 

Accepting  this  procedure,  in  less  than 
2  hours  looking  in  only  two  cartons,  88 
of  the  supposedly  ■missing"  documents 
were  found.  In  addition  to  those  88,  we 
found  that  at  least  17  of  these  so-called 
.sensitive  documents  were  merely  letters 
of  transmittal,  containing  such  vital  in- 
formation as,  "We  have  no  file  on  John 
Doe  '  and  clas.sified  "confidential"  only 
to  keep  it  away  from  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Worst  of  all,  we  found  that  as  to  95 
allegedly  "missing"  documents,  they 
could  not  show  a  receipt  from  our  com- 
mittee acknov  ledglng  that  we  had  re- 
ceived that  document.  All  the  time  the 
media  campaign  was  going,  they  knew 
that  we  had  not  signed  receipts  for  95 
of  tne  alleged  missing  documents.  They 
have,  with  our  cooperation,  looked  at 


your  documents  three  times.  Both  the 
second  and  third  times  we  found  docu- 
ments that  they  had  misindexed  the  first 
time.  Their  indexes  are  scrawled  and  il- 
legible. They  do  not  know  what  they 
have.  They  are  not  going  to  look  at  your 
documents  any  more  with  my  coopera- 
tion, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  close  by  giving  ju,st 
one  little  ex^^mple  of  the  kind  of  Mickev 
Mouse  whicli  is  going  on.  There  was  a 
document,  it  was  a  national  intelligence 
organisation  document  entitled  "Cracks 
in  the  Facade."  It  was  about  Portugal,  Ir 
did  not.  unfortunately  get  printed  until 
after  tne  coup  in  Portugal.  They  had  to 
change-  the  name  from  "Cracks  in  the 
Facade  •  to  "The  Coup  in  Portugal,"  It 
was  a  12 -page  document.  One  of  the  doc- 
um.enu  wincii  they  alleged  was  missing 
was  thiS  docimient  and  they  said,  "We 
sent  yuu  a  12-page  document  and  you 
only  sent  us  back  a  9-page  document." 

We  pointed  to  the  document  and  the 
first  tliree  pages  were  roman  numerals  I, 
II,  III.  The  next  nine  pages  were  num- 
bered pages  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8.  9.  Thev 
looked  at  page  9  and  said,  "We  sent  you 
a  12 -page  document  and  you  only  sent 
us  bark  a  9-page  document."  They  could 
not  e\  en  add  9  and  I,  II,  m, 

I  know  what  is  going  on  around  here. 
What  is  going  on  around  here  is  a  media 
event  seeking  to  discredit  our  commit- 
tee for  one  reason,  so  that  no  one  will 
1  ead  our  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  a  spe- 
cial order  of  1  hour  tonight  to  discuss 
our  report  and  what  I  can  tell  this  House 
about  h'jw  it  got  printed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


THE  LATE  EDITH  ALTSCHUL 
LEHMAN 


'  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  givr-n 
permi.s.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter,) 

Mr,  BIi\GHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  report  that  one  of  the  finest  citizens 
of  our  State  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Herbert 
H,  Lehman,  died  early  yesterday  morn- 
ing, 

Edii.li  Lehman  was  as  great  a  lady  as 
I  have  ever  known.  She  was  a  worthy 
nnrtner  to  her  revered  husband,  both  in 
and  out  of  public  life.  Before  and  since 
his  death,  she  has  been  a  magnificent 
contributing  citizen,  always  interested 
in  improving  the  life  of  our  society  and 
improving  the  functioning  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Besides  these  qualities  she  was 
devoted  to  her  family,  not  only  to  her 
immediate  family,  but  to  her  many 
nieces  and  nephews  and  great  nieces 
and  great  nephews.  She  was  a  loving 
and  lovable  person,  and  she  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  her. 

I  insert  herewith  the  obituai-y  articles 
which   appeared   in   today's   New   York 
Times  and  Dally  News: 
IFvom   the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,   1976] 

EDrru    LrHMAN,    Philanthropist,    Dead 
(By  AlblnKrebs) 

Edith  AUachul  Lehman,  widow  of  former 
Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York  aiiti. 
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In  her  own  rtgbt,  a  leading  phUanthroitfst. 
died  early  yertetcUf.  8be  WM  W  r^n  oUL 

Mrs.  Lehmaa.  whoee  htubaad  atao  sanred 
as  a  TTnlted  States  Benator.  dlad  of  a  beart 
attack,  foUowlng  a  long  lUnesB,  at  ber  horns 
at  830  Park  Aventie.  Despite  her  age,  Oie  had 
remained  active  In  a  number  of  soelal-serv- 
Ice  organlzatlona  nntU  her  final  niness. 

Although  Mrs.  Lehman  preferzwl  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  her  husband  when  he  was 
.ictive  In  politics,  she  did  so  with  unfailing 
grace,  enthusiastically  performing  the 
.sometimes  dreary  social  duties  expected  of 
a  political  figure's  wife. 

At  the  same  time,  her  activities  in  behalf 
of  organizations  such  as  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  and  the  Play  Schools  Associa- 
tion, of  which  she  was  board  chairman 
from  1966  until  her  death,  remained  un- 
.ibated.  While  her  husband  was  In  office,  she 
regularly  registered  her  opposition  to  his 
continued  role  In  politics. 

MANY  POUTICAL  CAMFAICMS 

Fur  his  family,  it  is  the  worlds  worst 
life."  said  the  Blwa:.'s  genteelly  outspoken 
Mrs.  Lehman,  *Hes  busy  from  morning  un- 
til night,  with  scarcely  a  minute  to  see  his 
own  children."  In  1937,  she  put  the  matter 
more  bluntly  in  an  interview,  saying:  "My 
husband  has  spent  nearly  10  years  In  the 
service  of  the  people.  It  has  been  a  wonder- 
ftU  experience,  but  1  feel  that  at  the  end  of 
his  term  the  Governor  should  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  from  public  life  and  lead  his 
own  life." 

Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  case. 
.\1  together,  Mr.  Lehman  spent  two  four- 
year  terms  as  Lieutenant  Oovemor  and  four 
.<*s  Governor,  ITie  Lehmans  finally  moved 
out  of  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Albany  in 
19-12,  but  there  were  other  political  cam- 
paigns to  come. 

The  former  Democratic  Governor  ran  un- 
.<:ucces8fully  for  United  States  Senator  In 
1946,  but  he  filled  an  unexpired  year  In  the 
^^enate  in  1949  and  was  elected  Senator  In 
1950.  It  was  not  until  1956,  when  he  was 
78,  that  Mr.  Lehman  retired  from  public 
life.  He  died  in  1963. 

A  native  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Lehman 
\vu.4  the  daughter  of  Charles  Altsehul  and 
the  former  Camilla  Mandlebaum.  Her  father 
v  as  an  official  off  Lazard  Freree  &  Company, 
the  Investment  banking  concern,  and  when 
..he  was  11,  he  moved  the  family  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  to  serve  as  managing 
partner  of  the  Wall  Street  office. 

Here  young  Edith  attended  Dr.  Sachs" 
Girls  Ek;hool  and  another  private  school. 
Miss  Jacobl's,  now  known  as  the  Calhoun 
School.  As  a  girl  she  waa  active  In  q>orts, 
including  swinuning,  tennis  and  fishing. 
Her  interest  In  fishing  was  practically  life- 
long, and  in  1931  she  hooked  a  130-pound 
tarpon,  which,  she  said,  "gave  me  some- 
thing to  talk  about  for  years." 

She  was  also  extremely  fond  of  music,  and 
as  a  young  woman  li&ed  to  compose  melodies 
for  the  piano. 

In  1910  the  former  San  Franciscan  was 
married  to  Herbert  Lehman,  a  partner  In 
the  investment  banking  concern  of  Lehman 
Brothers  and  member  of  an  Influential  New 
York  family  with  a  long  tradition  of  giving 
aid  to  welfare  work  and  religious  and  philan- 
thropic causes. 

She  Joined  her  husband  in  the  work  of  the 
r>rganizatlon  such  as  the  Federation  of  Jew- 
ish Philanthropies  and  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  the  cause  of  establishing  a  Jewish 
Na'ioual  homeland  lu  Palestine. 

50    YEARS    WITH    HENRY    STREET 

Mr-t,  Lehman  a'sso  worked  as  a  fund  raiser 
for  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  In  which 
her  husband  had  become  interested  while 
^till  In  his  teens. 

The  settlement,  devoted  to  Improving  the 
living  conditions  of  the  poor  on  the  Lower 
East  Side.  Is  now  supported  by  a  $8  million 
annual  budget,  and  provides  such  servtoes  ma 
i  day-care  center  for  preschool  children  of 


wooing  mot3iers.  a  Junior  high  school  Cor 
piqpUs  tsuible  to  get  through  the  public 
fldMMfl  syBtem,  a  centtr  for  the  eldaily,  and 
living  quarteta  for  teen-agers  from  brxdcen 
or  di&idvantaged  homes. 

Mrs.  Lehman's  association  with  the  settle- 
ment lasted  more  than  50  years.  In  1948, 
with  her  husband,  she  donated  a  building 
dedicated  in  the  memory  of  their  son  Peter, 
a  pilot  killed  in  World  War  n. 

Another  organization  to  which  Mrs.  Leh- 
man devoted  much  of  her  eilorta  Is  the  Play 
Schools  Association.  She  had  been  a  charter 
member  since  its  founding  In  1917  as  "a 
consvUtatlon  and  training  agency  utilizing 
play  activities  as  an  educational,  therapeutic, 
and  recreational  tool  to  benefit  children." 
The  association's  work  is  carried  out  In  part- 
nership with  the  city's  Board  of  Education 
and  other  public  and  private  groups 

At  her  death  Mrs.  Lehman  was  also  an 
honorary  trustee  of  Moimt  Sinai  Medical 
Center,  whose  board  she  Joined  in  1921.  She 
was  a  founding  sponsor  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine,  and  \n.  1969  established 
a  Lehman  Chair  In  Pediatrics  there  In  her 
liusband's  memory. 

SVITE    AT    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Follo\i-lng  her  husband  s  death.  Mrs.  Leli- 
man  contributed  in  his  memory  $100,000  to 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and.  made  sub- 
stantial gifts  to  other  institutions.  Including 
Williams  CoUege.  which  Mr.  Lehman  at- 
tended. Most  of  Mrs.  Lehman's  philanthropic 
giving  was  not  made  public. 

Mrs.  Lehman  took  a  particularly  clo'^e  in- 
terest In  the  establishment  of  Uie  Herbert  H 
Lehman  Suite  at  Columbia  University's 
School  of  International  Affairs.  She  financed 
and  endowed  the  siUte,  which  Is  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  Lehman  papers  and  memorabilia. 
Until  her  Illness,  she  often  visited  the  suite 
and  helped  the  staff  collect  letters  and  other 
documents  dealing  with  her  husband's  career. 

Of  Mrs.  Lehman's  three  children,  only  one 
survives.  He  Is  John  Robert  Lehman,  manag- 
ing director  of  Lehman  Brothers.  Other  sur- 
vivors Include  a  brother.  Frank  Altschul  cf 
Stamford,  Conn.,  five  grandchildren,  and 
three  greatgrandchildren. 

The  Lehman  family  will  receive  visitors 
tonight  ftom  7  to  9  o'clock  at  Frank  E.  Camp- 
bell's, Madison  Avenue  and  Slst  Street.  A 
funeral  service  Is  set  at  11  A.M.  tomorrow 
in  ihe  Beth-el  Ch^>el  of  Temple  Emanu-el, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  65th  Street, 

Edith  Lehman  Diee:  V»'ido\\   of  th«. 
ex-go\ternor 

Edith  A.  Lehman,  86,  widow  of  Herbert 
Lehman.  New  Tork  governor  pjid  U  S.  senator, 
died  at  her  Par'  .".venue  apartment  early  yes- 
terday. Services  win  be  held  Wednesday. 

Oov.  Carey  said  that  he  was  "deeply  sad- 
dene*!  by  ivews  of  Mrs.  Lehman's  demise.  He 
has  ordered  all  statt:  flags  to  be  flown  at 
half  staff  until  after  the  funeral  sendees. 

"She  had  a  depth  of  concern  for  people," 
Carey  said,  "and  a  warm  understanding  and 
generosity  of  heart," 

A  native  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs,  Lehman  was 
the  aunt  to  Manhattan  District  Attorney 
Robert  Morgenthau  and  was  a  figxire  In  state 
Democratic  politics  for  decades. 


quality  was  impresslTe,  whose  concern 
was  expressed  In  work  for  many  good 
causes.  She  was  a  citlaen  who  will  be 
greatly  missed. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  HERBERT  H. 
LEHMAN 

(Mrs,  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr, 
Bingham)  because  I,  too,  knew  Mrs.  Leh- 
man, one  of  our  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens: Mi's.  Lehman,  was  a  person  whose 


CONORESSWOMAN  LEONOR  K. 
SULLIVAN,  DEMOCRAT  OF  MIS- 
SOXJRI,  ANNOUNCES  INTENTION 
TO  RETIRE 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  hardest  announcement  I  have  ever 
had  to  make  in  nearly  24  years  in  the 
Congress.  I  love  the  work,  and  have 
worked  at  it  as  hard  as  I  can — 14  and 
16  hours  a  day  every  day  for  almost  2 
dozen  years.  My  constituents  have  paid 
me  tiie  great  honor  of  electing  me  12 
times  to  this  offlce,  and  have  accorded  me 
the  precious  independence  to  vote  my 
conscience  and  to  pursue  those  legislative 
goals  I  considered  most  important  to 
consumers  and  to  the  country,  regard- 
less of  how  controversial  they  might  ha\e 
been.  In  return.  I  have  pledged  to  them 
I  would  seek  to  continue  in  this  position 
only  so  long  as  I  felt  I  could  handle  the 
workload  effectivelj'. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  impossible,  even  for  a 
"worlihorse"  devoting  oneself  completely 
to  the  job  as  I  have  alwajrs  done,  to  con- 
tinue to  handle  the  steadily  increasing 
congressional  responsibilities  I  have 
shouldered  over  the  years.  In  addition  to 
the  chairmanship  of  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chent  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  p^t 
4  years.  I  have  maintained  a* very  heavy 
scliedule  of  actiVe  participation  in  the 
work  of  four  stiJ*feoinmittees  of  my  major 
committee.  tl)6  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency,  and  Housing;  pursued  many 
legislative  goals  in  the  consumer  field  on 
legislation  pending  before  other  commit- 
tees; and  continue  to  read  every  letter 
from  my  constituents  and  act  on  them, 

1  do  not  feel  I  can  keep  it  up  for  another 

2  years. 

Rather  than  "slow  down" — because  it 
is  not  my  nature — and  devote  my  time 
selectivelj-  only  to  a  few  legislative  inter- 
ests among  the  many  I  have  become 
involved  in  during  12  terms  of  Congress. 
I  have  concluded  tliat  after  24  years  I 
will  step  down  at  the  end  of  this  term 
and  not  seek  reelection  to  the  95th 
Congress, 

Despite  numerous  legislative  victoiie.^; 
of  which  I  am  deeply  proud,  there  are 
many  major  unfinished  tasks  that  impel 
one  to  stay  in  the  job  in  order  to  enact 
remainmg  legislative  objectives.  I  have 
a  long  list  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
consumer  field.  In  addition,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  I  have  been  work- 
ing hard  for  the  revival  of  American- 
flag  shipping  on  the  high -seas  and  the 
Improvement  of  oiu:  inland  waterways 
transportation  system,  for  retention  of 
VS.  authority  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  for  amity  and  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  in  improving  the 
effectiveness  and  dependability  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  There  are 
also   tmfinished   *asks   in   wildlife   and 
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other  couservalion  and  environmental 
protection,  particularly  of  the  world's 
ocean  resources.  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumerism, I  am  as  Interested  as  ever 
in  the  crusade  I  began  22  years  ago  to 
assure  the  safety  of  cosmetics;  in  en- 
acting a  comprehensive  rewriting  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which 
I  proposed  in  my  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  1235, 
15  years  ago;  in  achieving  compulsory 
Federal  inspection  of  fish  for  wholesome- 
ness  similar  to  the  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection laws  I  initiated;  in  establishing 
a  direct  home  loan  program  for  average 
income  families  unable  to  afford  good 
housing  at  today's  unconscionably  high 
mortgage  interest  rates;  and  in  making 
my  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of 
1968  even  more  effective  in  protecting 
the  public. 

'One  more  term,"  however,  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  to  pass  all  of  Uie 
causes  I  have  iiiitiated.  Even  if,  mi- 
raculously, tliey  should  all  become  law 
in  the  next  2  years,  there  would  be  other 
problems  to  challenge  one  to  try  to  stay 
in  the  job  after  the  strength  and  ability 
to  do  the  work  have  diminished. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  "part- time 
Congress  woman."  My  constituents  de- 
serve the  kind  of  untiring  effort  I  have 
always  tried  to  give  them  over  the  year.-^. 
Whoever  my  successor  is  in  this  job. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  someone  willing  and 
able  to  provide  that  kind  of  effort. 

Seniority  is  no  longer  as  important  to 
a  Member's  district  as  it  used  to  be,  but 
many  of  us  who  are  senior  Members 
nevertheless  find  innumerable  ways  to 
utilize  the  knowledge  and  experience  we 
have  gained  here  in  order  to  work  for 
better  legislation  in  Uie  public  interest. 
The  longer  we  stay  here,  and  tiie  more 
major  issues  we  become  involved  in,  tlie 
harder  it  is  to  let  go,  feeling  we  have 
much  to  contribute.  Bat  Uie  increasing 
workload  taxes  our  energies  so  heavily 
that  tliere  comes  a  point  when  one  finally 
has  to  admit  to  oneself:  I  cannot  con- 
tmue  at  this  pace. 

For  the  rest  of  this  term,  I  will  trv  to 
work  as  I  have  always  worked,  but  after 
that  it  will  be  up  to  someone  else  to  carry 
this  heavy  load  for  the  wonderful  people 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Mii,souri. 

As  I  said,  because  I  love  the  work  so 
much  and  derive  so  many  saUsfactions 
from  it,  this  is  the  hardest  announcement 
I  have  ever  had  to  make  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Beginning  next  year,  however, 
I  want  to  experience  the  unfamiliar  joys 
of  learning  how  to  loaf  during  at  least 
some  of  my  waking  hours,  a  luxury  I  have 
not  known  since  starting  on  mv  verv  first 
job. 
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dictions.  No  doubt  this  will  be  hailed  as 
another  sign  of  "economic  recovery." 

However,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
we  shall  hear  any  shouts  of  joy  from 
southern  California.  Yesterday,  we  re- 
ceived an  economic  indicator  of  quite  a 
different  sort,  and  one  that  is  much 
more  relevant  to  our  part  of  the  country. 
The  McDonnell  Etouglas  Aircraft  Co. 
announced  that  they  will  have  to  lay  off 
4,600  workers  during  1976.  That  will  rep- 
resent a  drop  in  employment  of  25  per- 
cent at  one  of  our  area's  biggest  sources 
of  jobs. 

Plants  at  Loiig  Bcarh,  Torrance,  and 
Palmdale  will  be  affected  by  Uie  decision, 
which  was  forced  by  a  drop  of  airplane 
.«i'les.  The  Long  Beach  plant  is  expected 
to  be  especially  hard  hit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  we  have  a 
hard  tjme  understanding  tiie  .-significance 
of  stock  market  trends.  I  would  hazard 
a  guess  tiiat  most  people  in  southern 
California  are  not  trained  economists, 
and  neither  ajii  I. 

But  when  a  perscn  loses  his  or  her 
job — or  sees  friends,  neighbors,  or  rela- 
tives forced  to  go  on  unemployment — It 
is  a  litile  easier  to  get  a  more  realistic 
pictiue  of  tlie  state  of  our  economy. 


terprise.  not  more  government  or  more 
government  Intervention  and  regulation 
I  will  take  a  special  order  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  this  historic  day  and 
what  it  means  not  only  to  our  economic 
prosperity  but  what  it  means  In  terms  of 
eventually  our  political  freedom.  Because 
I  believe  free  enterprise  Is  the  only  sys- 
tem consistent  with  our  ideals  of  democ- 
racy. 


IN'  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PUBLISH- 
ING OF  ADAM  SMITH'S  "WEALTH 
OF   NATIONS  • 


THE  MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  AIR- 
CRAFT CO.  TO  LAY  OFF  4  600 
WORKERS  DURING   1976 

'Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  a.^ked 
and  was  given  permi.s.sion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
e.xtend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  morning  the  Dou- 
Jones  average  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  rose  above  1.000  to  the  cheers 
of  market  watchers  and  economic  pre- 


'  Mr.  I^EMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years  ago 
today  a  book  was  published  that  changed 
the  course  of  Western  civilization,  indeed 
the  world.  In  that  book  it  was  said  that 
"every  individual  endeavors  to  employ 
his  capital  .so  that  its  produce  may  be  of 
tlie  greatest  value.  He  generally  neither 
intends  to  promote  tlie  public  interest 
nor  knows  liow  much  he  is  promoting 
it.  He  intends  only  his  own  security  and 
his  own  gain.  He  is  in  this,  led  by  an  "in- 
visible hand'  to  prom.ote  an  end  which 
has  no  part  of  his  own  intention.  By 
pursuing  his  own  interest  he  promotes 
that  of  society  more  effectively  than 
when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it." 

That  invisible  hand  theory  turned  out 
to  be  called  "competitive  free  enterprise." 
Individuals  freely  pursuing  their  own 
ends  have  pursued  coincidentally  many 
of  the  ends  of  society,  to  the  extent  that 
capitalism  has  created  more  jobs,  more 
opportmiities  for  people,  more  housing, 
more  education  and  more  chance  for 
people  to  rise  above  their  economic  cir- 
cumstances than  any  other  system  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

On  this,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
publishing  of  Smiths  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." it  is  ironic  not  only  that  it  comes 
within  4  montlis  of  our  celebrating 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence but  that  it  lias  so  few  believers 
liere  in  the  Congres.<. 

We  all  talk  about  creating  jobs,  build- 
in;^  houses,  providing  transportation  and 
new  .sources  of  energy,  all  wliile  trying 
to  restore  our  environment;  it  seems  to 
me  the  most  useful  tool  for  accomplish- 
ing these  goals  is  piivate  competitive  en- 


H.R.  12332.  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  FED- 
ERAL REVENUE  SHARING  PRO- 
GRAM THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

'Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
Pfim)ssion  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  t^n-"!  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i'''niai.'is.i 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  tlie 
author  of  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue a.ssistance  to  local  governments  by 
e;aending  Federal  revenue  sharing  for 
local  governmental  units  for  5%  addi- 
tional years. 

My  bill  will  extend  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  immediately  after  the  pres- 
ent program  e.xpires  on  December  31, 
1976.  Revenue  sharing  is  a  good  program 
and  my  support  for  It  goes  back  to  1971 
when  I  traveled  around  the  country  in 
support  of  the  concept.  My  strong  sup- 
port continued  through  to  its  enactment 
in  1972. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  upon  this 
legi.-Iation  with  all  due  expedition  so 
tliat  local  governments  can  plan  the  re- 
mainder of  their  fiscal  year  1977  budgets. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  that  legislation 
proposed  by  the  administration  with  only 
one  exception.  The  administration  bill 
<HR.  6558)  would  continue  to  allocate 
one-third  of  Uie  funds  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. My  bill  provides  that  all  Uie 
funding  will  be  sent  directly  to  the 
local  governments  with  no  bureaucratic 
middleman. 

My  bill  is  specifically  designed  to  get 
these  funds  to  the  local  governments  who 
are  the  closest  and  most  immediately 
answerable  to  the  taxpayer.  The  real 
estate  taxes  are  already  breaking  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayer.  Providing  all  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  dIrecUy  to  the  local 
governments  will  keep  real  estate  taxes 
down  and  insure  financial  stability  as 
well  as  a  continued  full  service  opera- 
tion of  the  local  governments. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Houfe 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  Uie  Committee  on  Public 
Woiks  and  TransportaUon ;  which  wa- 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Appropriations: 

Wa.shington,  D.C  , 

March  8.  1976. 
Hoi>    Carl  Albirt, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa^i'iiitgton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
\i.sioiis  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  ol  1959. 
a?  amended,  tlje  House  Comimittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  approved  the 
lollov.-ing  prospectuses  on  March  3,  1976: 


Purcha.se  Contract  Construction:  Anchor- 
:,ge,  Alaska — CourthoU&e,  Federal  Building 
and  Parking  Facility. 

Direct  Federal  Construction:  Madison, 
N^isronsln — VS.  Coiu-thouse. 

Alteration* 

Sail  Francisco,  California,  Appraiser.s 
F,,\ilding. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Federal  Building,  536 
Clark  Street. 

New  York,  New  York,  U.S.  Customs  Court 
-.Id  Federal  Building,  26  Federal  Plaza. 

Bmghnmton,  New  York,  Courthouse  and 
FVderal  Building. 

Ci>lumbus,  Ohio,  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse. 

Albany,  New  York,  Post  Office,  Courthouse 
:iiid  Customhouse. 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  Federal  Building  and 
U  S.  Courthouse,  Market  and  4th  Street. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Federal  Building. 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.  Customhouse. 

Amarillo,  Texas,  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Court- 
'r.r.v.se. 

Fianconia,  Virginln,  GSA  Stores  Depot 
(Warehouse  B). 

Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Courthouse,  Agrl- 
ciiUure  Annex,  101  Indiana  Avenue,  Justice 
Building,  Navy  Yard  Annex  No.  159.  Veterans 
Administration. 

Lease: 

Washington,  D.C,  1717  renusylvania  Avc- 
mie,  N.W. 

Baltimore,  Marjland,  110  South  Paca 
.Street. 

New  York,  New  York — 30  West  Broadway. 

Ailington,  Virginia,  1820  N.  Fort  Myer 
Drive. 

11(b)  Resolutions:  Rock  Springs,  Wyo- 
ming: Texarkana,  Texas;  Lansing,  Michigan; 
Sfivannah,  Georgia. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Jonks. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MAJORITY 
LEADER— COMMON  CAUSE  ET  AL, 
AGAINST  BAILER  ET  AL.  IN  U.S. 
DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; which  was  read  and  ordered 

to  be  printed : 

WNSHiNoroN.  D.C. 

March  4, 1976. 
Hoi;  CARLAT.CERr, 

Tlie    Speaker,     Ho».si      of     P.'-pretcntatirc.", 
Washi7tgton,  D.C. 

Df.«  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  forwarding  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  legal  stipulation  and  protec- 
tive order  dated  February  24.  1976,  as  amend- 
ed and  approved  by  order  of  the  UiUted 
Stales  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
!un\bla  on  March  1,  1976  in  the  case  of  Com- 
nu.n  Cause  v.  Bailer  (Civil  Action  No.  1887- 
73). 

This  order  involves  the  production  of  docu- 
I. If  tits  in  the  possession  of  certain  employees 
"1  the  House,  Including  the  Superintendent 
ol  the  House  Majority  Room  and  others, 
wiucii  documents  cannot  be  produced  with- 
'".;t  ri.e  consent  of  the  House. 

I  am.  therefore,  referring  the  matter  to 
y.iu  so  that  it  may  he  laid  before  the  House. 

With  best  wishes. 
.Sincerely. 

Tho.mas  p.  ONeim  .  Jr. 

Tlie  court  order  reads  as  follows : 
I  L"  s    District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Civil  Action  No.  1887-73] 
Order 
(Common  Cause  et  al.,  plaiu'lSs,  r.  Benja- 
min Bailer  et  al.,  defendants) 

Tlie  above  matter  came  before  the  Court 
at  a  .status  call  on  February  2. 1978,  to  receive 


a  report  concerning  the  progress  of  discovery 
and  to  resolve  any  outstanding  Issues. 

(1)  With  respect  to  the  discovery  sought 
of  employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  npreeented  that  a  stlpulati<Mi  and 
consent  order  were  In  the  process  of  being 
worked  out  between  counsel  for  the  respec- 
tive parties.  Said  stipulation  and  order  dated 
I^bruary  24,  1976,  were  subsequently  filed. 
Accordingly,  it  is  by  the  Court, 

Ordered,  that  said  stipulation  and  consent 
ortler  dated  February  24,  1976,  as  amended 
to  Include  the  paragraph  described  In  (4) 
below,  be  and  are  hereby  approved. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  discovery  sought 
of  U.S.  Senate  employees  Estep  and  Needham, 
a  stipulation  under  date  of  January  7,  1976 
has  been  entered  into  between  counsel  for 
the  respective  parties  Accordingly,  it  Is  by 
the  Court. 

Ordered,  that  said  stipulation  be  approved 
and  accepted  for  filing  with  the  understand- 
ing that  It  be  read  to  include  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  order  described  In  (4)  below. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  sub- 
poenas being  directed  to  one  hundred  ad- 
ministrative assistants  or  aides  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, it  Is  understood  that  counsel  are  en- 
deavoring to  work  oxit  a  solution  which  will 
Include  the  directing  of  one  subpoena  to  a 
single  staff  employee  who  wlU  represent  all 
one  hundred  Senators  in  the  furnishing  of 
documents  under  the  protection  of  anonym- 
ity. Accordingly,  it  is  by  the  Court, 

Ordered,  that  the  proposed  procedure  be 
and  hereby  is  approved,  the  Court  to  be 
notified  as  to  the  precise  procedure  agreed 
upon. 

(4)  With  re.spect  to  defendants"  request 
that  they  be  assured  of  the  full  opportunity 
to  participate  In  any  discovery  proceedings 
conducted  In  this  cause,  it  is  by  the  Court, 

Ordered,  that  any  order,  or  agreement  or 
stipulation  approved  by  the  Court  regard- 
ing the  production  of  information  or  docu- 
ments in  the  above-captioned  action  shall 
be  subject  to  the  f ollov/ing  terms : 

That,  In  addition  to  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, defendants  shall  be  entitled  to  every 
right  accorded  plaintiffs  herein  and  shall 
be  provided  with  a  copy  of  all  materials  ob- 
tained by  plaintilTs  hereunder;  and  plain- 
tiffs shall  notify  defendants  In  advance  of 
any  Interview,  by  deposition  or  otherwise, 
provided  for  herein  and  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  fully  in  such 
interview. 

(5)  With  respect  to  Senate  employee  Fern, 
plaintiffs  seek  production  of  the  following  In- 
ternal documents  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct : 

<A)  The  actual  text  of  (a)  all  complaints 
to  the  Select  Committee  concerumg  the  use 
of  the  franf;  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  disposition  thereof,  (b)  all  written  re- 
quests from  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Select  Committee  for  advice  concerning  the 
use  of  the  frank  and  the  written  responses 
thereto  and  (c)  deponent  Fern's  notes  or 
other  memoranda  concerning  oral  requests 
for  advice  and  oral  responses,  or,  in  lieu  of 
the  actual  text  of  the  documents,  a  sum- 
mary of  each  such  document  with  the  full 
document  made  available  to  plaintiffs"  coun- 
sel to  verify  the  accuracy  of  tlic  summaries; 
and 

(B)  All  mterr.al  memoranda  of  the  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  use  of  the  frank  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Select  Committee 
or  used  as  the  basis  for  rendering  a.rlvice  to 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Actual  text  was  defined  by  pl«intiffs'  counsel 
as  a  copy  of  the  full  text  oi  the  document  or 
the  orlgmal  document  itself,  with  only  the 
identification  of  the  Senator  deleted. 

In  a  '"Memorandum  of  Deponent  Fern  iu 
Explanation  of  Position,"  Mr.  Fern's  counsel 
indicated  that  after  a  decision  by  the  Select 
Committee  not  to  produce  the  documents, 
the  Senate  on  December  17,  1S75  itself  con- 


sidered the  matter  and  adopted  a  resolution 
reaffirming  a  previous  Senate  resolution  pro- 
hibiting "the  dlsclostire  of  the  internal  rec- 
ords of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct"'  for  reasons  of  con- 
fidentiality. On  January  27,  1976,  the  Select 
Committee  again  considered  the  matter  and 
determined  that  under  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate it  could  make  no  change  In  its  position 
that  said  documents  could  not  be  produced. 
At  the  February  2,  1976  status  call,  counsel 
for  Mr.  Fern  reiterated  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's position  that  Fern  woiUd  not  be  per- 
mitted to  hand  over  physical  possession  ol 
the  documents,  but,  as  an  alternative.  Indi- 
cated that  he  would  supply  summaries  of  the 
documents  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
above.  Plamtlff  Insists  on  an  actual  Inspec- 
tion of  the  original  documents  to  Insure  the 
accuracy  of  the  summaries.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee has  declined  to  perimt  Inspection  of 
the  documents  themselves  and  has  rejected 
plaintiffs"  proposal.  This  particular  matter  is 
therefore  in  the  same  posture  as  it  w^as  on 
January  12.  1976.  the  time  of  the  previous 
status  call. 

We  have  gi>en  r-areful  thought  to  the  con- 
tentions of  the  parties.  It  Is  conceded  that 
the  documents  themselves  are  relevant  to  the 
issues  m  this  case.  Whether  the  documents 
are  privileged  may  be  determined  by  whether 
they  relate  to  the  'ousiness  of  Senators  or  the 
business  of  candidates  for  the  Senate.  This 
approaches  a  capsule  description  of  the  ul- 
timate Issue  in  this  case.  We  can  agree  that 
a  privilege  for  Senatorial  documents  exists, 
without  deciding  that  these  documents  are 
Senatorial  and  therefore  privileged. 

At  this  stage  In  the  lawsuit  we  think  it 
better  to  act  as  if  the  documents  were  Sena- 
torial and  privileged,  with  the  ultimate  de- 
cision reserved.  Inspection  by  plamtlffs' 
counsel,  even  with  all  safeguards,  would  in 
some  sense  defeat  the  privilege,  if  in  ultimate 
analysis  these  documents  were  found  to  be 
properly  entitled  to  protection.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  privilege  claimed, 
if  it  exists,  is  not  absolute  but  is  defeasible 
upon  s  showing  of  proper  need.  As  the  recent 
Watergate  experience  has  taught  us,  a  Presi- 
dent's claim  of  absolute  privilege  on  the 
grounds  of  confidentiality  must  yield  when 
a  proper  sho.vlng  is  made  that  the  overrid- 
ing considerations  of  the  public  Interest  re- 
qviire  disclosure.  The  -body  to  make  such  a 
determination  is  the  judiciary  after  an  in 
camera  inspection  of  the  material.  Vniied 
Stnlef:  \.  Nuon         U.S.         (1974). 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  plaUitiffs  have  up 
to  this  point  failed  to  demonstrate  the  show- 
ing of  particular  need  to  overcome  the  Select 
Committee"*  claim  of  privilege.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  summaries  themselves  plus  addi- 
tional discovery  in  other  areas  will  satisfy 
the  plaintiffs'  evidentiary  problems  and  wUl 
make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  order  at  this 
time  the  production  of  the  documents  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Fern  should  not  be  required  also 
to  siipp'y  sumniaiies  of  "all  internal  mem- 
oranda" described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
above.  It  is  understood  that  the  entire  file 
of  original  documents  is  quite  limited  in 
size.  Accordingly,  it  is  by  the  Court, 

Ordered,  that  plaintiffs'  moilon  to  com- 
pel production  of  original  documents  by  the 
witness  Fern  be  and  is  hereby  denied  iri/;i- 
out  prejudice:  and  it  is 

Further  ordered,  that  the  witness  Pern 
be  and  is  hereby  ordered  to  produce  sum- 
maries of  all  documents  covered  in  subpara- 
graph-. 1.^1  and  lE)  above. 

M.\LCOLM  R.  Wn.KEY. 

U.S.  Circuit  Jndpi'. 
William  B.  Jones, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 
John  H.  Pratt. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 
Ma;?c  H   1.  1976. 
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[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia— ClTll  Action  No.  1887-73] 
BTtmuk'nati  and  Pbotbctxvx  Ouoeb  Rkgaro- 
ZNO     Pkodttction     or     ImroKiCATioif     aitd 

DOCTTMrNTS   BT   CTBiTMli   ElCPLOTKFS   OT  THK 

HorsE  OF  Refresentattves 
Common  Cause,  et  al..  plaintiffs,  f.  Bailer, 
et  al..  defendants 

INTRODUCTORY    STATEMENT 

The  following  production  of  information 
and  documents  shall  constitute  a  satisfac- 
tory return  to  all  subpoena.<;  previously 
Issued  by  Plaintiffs  to  Thomas  Lankford, 
David  Ramage.  Kll  BJellos  and  Victor  Sml- 
roldo.  The  materials  to  be  provided  to  Plain- 
tiffs will  not  publicly  identify  Individual 
Members  of  Congress  by  name.  Further, 
these  materials  shall  not  be  disclosed  pub- 
licly except  to  the  extent  that,  consistently 
with  this  Stipulation,  they  become  a  part 
of  the  public  record  In  this  litigation  Fur- 
ther discovery  will  not  be  sought  by  Plain- 
tiffs from  these  four  Individuals  nor  from 
other  employees  of  or  personnel  associated 
with  the  House  Majority  and/or  Minority 
Rooms,  the  Publications  Dl.strtbutlon  Serv- 
ice and  the  House  Commission  on  Congre.;- 
Elonol  Mailing  Standards. 

/.  Thomaa  Lank  ford-Dai  id  Raiiuigc 
Messrs.  Lankford  and  Ramage  are,  re.spec- 
tlvely,  the  Minority  and  Majority  Clerks  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  such,  each 
has  responsibilities  connected  with  the  print- 
ing of  franked  materials.  Messrs.  Lankford 
and  Ramage  agree  to  provide  .such  Informa- 
tion as  1.5  available  in  t^elr  files  dl.scloslng 
the  sources  of  funds  ured  to  defray  printing 
costs  for  mass-mailed  franked  ma'erlal--. 
This  informntlon  will  be  provided  on  n  per 
seat  basis.  However,  In  lieu  of  actual  identi- 
fication of  Individual  Members,  Member.^  wUl 
be  referred  to  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures described  in  Part  V.  in/ra.  of  this 
Stipulation. 

F?r  each  se.at,  the  dollar  amount  of  fund^ 
will  be  broken  down  hro  the  f'liijwlng 
categories: 

a.  Statio.neiy  account. 

b.  Personal  check  from  a  Member. 

c.  Personal  check  from  someone  other  iho'] 
ft  Member. 

d.  Hou.sc  office  accoimt. 

e.  Political  commltte<*. 

f.  Unknown. 

This  information  !s  to  be  provided  by 
Messrs.  Lankford  nnd  Ramage  on  an  annrui! 
basis  extending  from  January  1.  1973 
throii;;h  November  30.  1975,  Inclusive. 

In  addition,  Mes.srs.  Lankford  and  Ramage 
■»U1  identify  the  banks  and  bank  account.? 
by  number  in  which  the  proceeds  of  tlieir 
printing  operations  are  deposited. 

Finally,  Mes.-rs.  Lankford  and  R.image  will 
no;  be  depo.sed. 

//.    EH    BJellos 

Mr  BJellos  is  Chief,  House  Publl  a-lons 
Di.stnbutlon  Service  (PDSi.  As  such,  he 
supervises  the  handllnt;  of  franked  materials 
preparatory  to  delivery  to  the  US.  Petal 
Service. 

Mr.  BJellos  will  make  such  of  his  flies,  for 
the  period  1967-pre5ent,  as  pertain  to  the 
handling  of  franked  materials  by  the  PDS 
directly  available  to  members  of  the  Icjjai 
staff  (including  volunteers)  working  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  undersigned 
counsel  for  Plaintiff  Common  Caure  for  the 
sole  purpo.-^e  of  preparing  compilftt.o".s  of 
the  per  seat  volume  and  timint;  of  franked 
mall  sent  by  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress. At  any  one  time,  not  more  than  five 
such  members  of  riaiiuitf's  legal  staiT,  pre- 
viously designated  to  the  Court  and  depo- 
nents' counsel,  sh.ill  have  acces-,  to  the.se  files 
of  the  PDS.  All  persoiirs  having  such  accc  s 
shall  not  disclose,  during  discovery  or  at 
trial  or  thereafter,  to  any  other  persons  the 
Identity  of  any  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gre-is  either  In  connection  v^Uh  their  u.'-e  of 


Information  obtained  from  Mr.  BJelloe'  flies 
or  for  any  other  purpoee  resulting  from  or 
made  poflslbls  by  their  prior  aoceu  to  Mr. 
Bjellos'  files;  nor  aball  any  Information  de- 
rived from  the  inspection  of  the  fllee  be  used 
for  any  purpoee  other  than  the  aforesaid 
compilations.  The  undersigned  counsel  for 
Plaintiffs  shall  ensure  that,  before  they  ob- 
tain access  to  PDS  flies,  all  such  members 
of  the  legal  staff  of  Plaintiff  Common  Cause 
.■^hail  acknowledge  In  writing  to  the  Court 
that  they  have  been  Informed  of  the  terms 
of  this  Stipulation  and  Protective  Order  and 
f'.re  bound  thereby. 

The  PDS  flies  and  the  worksheets  of  the 
members  of  Plaintiffs'  legal  staff  shall  at  all 
nmes  remain  in  the  offices  of  the  PDS.  After 
the  final  compilation  of  the  PDS  data  I.s  com- 
pleted by  Plalntitrs'  legal  staff,  the  data  will 
be  proces.«;ed  and  provided  to  Plaintiffs'  coun- 
sel as  described  In  Part  V.  infra.  Deponents' 
couu-sel,  by  coding  the  processed  final  com- 
pilation of  PDS  aata,  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  conceded  the  accuracy  or  validity  of 
the  dat.i  or  compilation  thereof  supplied  by 
F'lalntiRs.  and  sliall  be  free  thereafter  to  con- 
tent the  accuracy  and  or  validity  thereof 
should  Plaintiffs  seek  to  rely  on  the  data  for 
any  purpose  during  this  litigation. 

In  t;.e  alternative.  Plaintiffs  may  request 
that  information  be  complied  by  Mr.  BJellos" 
staff,  reflecting  the  per  seat  volume  and  tim- 
ing of  franhed  mail  scut  by  individual  Mem- 
bers, on  a  d.^ily  basis  for  U;e  period  1967  to 
the  present.  Such  compilations  will  be  proc- 
essed as  described  in  Part  V,  infra,  and  will 
be  provided  subject  to  tiie  following  ccndl- 
tlons:  (a)  that  Plaintiffs  bear  the  full  co.'sts 
of  compilation  elTorts,  including  the  com- 
peii.iation  of  personnel  involved;  and  (b) 
that  tnich  compilation  efforts  as  Plaintiff-; 
may  specify  v.lll  not,  in  Mr.  BJellos"  rea  en- 
able opinion,  result  in  sif;ntflcant  interfer- 
enco  with  the  re;;ular  operations  of  the  Pub- 
licatlcm  Dlstrilnitlon  Sen-Ice. 

Dcponent.s'  cr);ni.sel  shall  rct.iin  a  c.py  of 
the  final  compilation  and  the  crlgin.'^Is  of 
all  worksheetji,  for  any  purpose  which  the 
House  deems  appropriate.  Upon  rea.sonable 
notice,  Plaintiffs"  counsel  may  Inspect  the 
worksheets  to  insure  the  acci'.ra'-y  of  the 
final  compilation. 

Mr.  BJellos  win  not  be  deposed.  However, 
Mr.  BJellos  will  make  htm.sclf  available,  upon 
notice  to  his  counsel,  for  an  Informal  Inter- 
view to  an.-ver  questions  agreed  upon  be- 
tween ccunsci  for  Plaintiffs  and  Mr.  BJellos 
In  advance  of  the  entry  of  this  Stipulation 
and  Protect'vc  Order  Also,  Mr  BJellos  will. 
upon  rea.sonable  notice  to  himself  and  his 
counsel,  make  himself  available  Informally 
to  answer  such  questions  as  are  necessary  to 
decipher  notations  or  similarly  clarify  In- 
formation contained  In  the  materials  pro- 
vided to  Plaintiffs"  coun.sel  under  this  Part. 
;//.  Victor  Smiro'.do 
Mr.  Smlroldo  Is  Staff  Director  and  Counsel, 
Ilou.^e  Commission  on  Congressional  Mail- 
ing Standards.  On  behalf  of  the  House  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Smlroldo  will  provide  Plaintiffs, 
at  their  expen.se.  with  copies  rf  all  docu- 
ments and  other  writings  pertaining  to  all 
formal  Complaint  proceedings,  pending  or 
completed.  In  addition.  Plaintiffs  will  re- 
ceive copies  of  all  documents  in  the  files  of 
the  Commli.ilon  that  embody  (a;  formal  or 
Informal  advice  rendered  by  tiie  Commls- 
.sion  and  or  its  staff  to  Memticrs  of  Congress 
regarding  their  use  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege; or  (b)  policy  statements  or  regulations 
if  gener.\l  applicability  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission regarding  permi.s.sible  u.«es  of  the 
iranklng  prlvlIe,Te  hy  Members  of  Congress; 
or  (c)  ccmnuuacations  of  the  Commission 
or  Its  staff  with  third  parties  outside  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  relate  to  the 
franl.ir.g  privilege  The  only  omissions  from 
the.^.e  materials  wi!I  be  such  details  as  Iden- 
tify a  particular  Congressman. 
ThU  voluntarUy  offered  material  Includes: 
«.  Correspondence  and  other  romniunlea- 


tlons  from  the  Commission  to  Members  of 
Congress  or  their  staffs,  advising  a  Member 
wltb  req;>ect  to  the  franlcablllty  of  a  pro- 
posed mailing. 

b.  Correqx>ndeuce  and  other  communica- 
tions from  Members  of  the  House  Commis- 
sion staff  to  Members  of  Congress  or  their 
staffs  that  provide  such  advice. 

c.  Correspondence  and  other  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  franking  privilege,  be- 
tween, on  the  one  hand,  the  House  Commis- 
sion or  its  staff  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Indi- 
viduals other  than  Members  of  Congress  or 
their  staff. 

d.  Internal  staff  memoranda  addressed  to 
tho  Commission  In  cases  where  staff  memo- 
randa have  been  adopted  by  the  Commission 
as  the  basis  for  Its  final  action  In  (1)  ren- 
dering advice  on  the  frankablllty  of  a  pro- 
posed mailing,  or  (11)  adopting  policies  or 
regulations  of  general  application  with  re- 
spect to  permissible  uses  of  the  franking 
privilege  by  Members  of  Congress. 

MrTiere  available,  a  copy  of  the  actual  pro- 
posed mailing  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Commission  or  Its  staff  (with  details 
identifying  Individual  Members  omitted)  will 
be  attached  to  the  above-described  mate- 
rials. Also,  where  necessary  to  understand  the 
advice  rendered  by  the  Commission  or  lt<» 
staff,  portions  of  the  requests  for  advisory 
opinions  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Smlroldo  will  not  be  deposed.  However. 
Mr.  Smlroldo  will  make  himself  available  for 
an  Informal  Interview,  and  submit  an  affi- 
davit answering  the  questions  propounded  by 
Plaintiffs  counsel.  If  necessary,  to  clarify  the 
materials  provided  to  Plalntlff"s  counsel. 

It  is  specifically  understood  and  agreed 
that  Mr.  Smlroldo  will  not  provide  Plaintiffs 
with  Information  oif  access  to  other  materials 
consisting  of  (a)  Internal  memoranda  that 
were  not  adopted  by  the  Commission  as  the 
basis  for  advice  or  policy  decisions  by  the 
Staff  or  the  Commission  (b)  requests  for  ad- 
vice by  members,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  above,  and  (c)  either  the  Identity  or 
the  code  number  for  the  members  Involved. 
Sec  Part  V.  infra. 

A  unique  multl-dlglt  code  number  shall  be 
assigned  each  document  provided  under  this 
Part  and  lodged  with  the  Court  together  with 
a  unique  "key"  which  shall  correlate  each 
code  number  with  the  code  numbers  sepa- 
rately and  uniquely  assigned  to  each  Mem- 
ber's list  of  attributes  as  provided  for  In 
Part  V.  The  code  assigned  the  documents 
shall  differ  from  all  other  codes  herein  pro- 
vided for  and  the  'key'"  shall  differ  from  the 
'keys'  provided  for  In  Part  V.  Plaintiff's 
counsel  may  move,  upon  reasonable  notice  to 
Deponents"  counsel  and  upon  a  showing  of 
particularized  need  therefor,  for  access  to  the 
code  for  the  documents  and  the  "key"  cor- 
relating the  documents  to  the  list  of  attri- 
butes. The  terms  of  access  to  the  key  and 
code  shall  be  Identical  to  those  In  Part  V. 
IV.  Descriptive  information  witii  respect  to 
individual  Members 
Plaintiffs"""  will  prepare  and  provide  Depo- 
nents' coun:.el  with  a  list  of  current  Members 
of  Congress,  associating  each  Member  with 
the  following  descriptive  Information: 

a.  Primary  and  general  election  vote  per- 
centages for  each  Member  and  challenger  for 
each  election  held  In  the  years  1966  through 
1974,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  percent. 

b.  Month  of  each  primary  election  for  e.^ch 
Member  who  sought  reelection  In  the  vears 
1972  through  1974. 

c.  Tht  seniority  by  number  of  terms  for 
iho.i;e  presently  Members  and  the  numbers  of 
terms  served  by  those  not  presently  Members, 
reported  as  freshmen,  two  terms,  three  to 
fi.e  years,  and  more  than  flve  terms. 

d.  Where  applicable,  whether  the  Member 
did  not  seek  renominatlon  or  reelection. 

e.  General  region  of  the  country;  e.g.,  South 
or  non-South. 

f.  The  percentage  of  urban  peculation  for 
each  Member's  district  reported  in  categories 
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of  ten  percent;  except  that  categories  0  and 
100%  shall  be  reported  separately. 

g.  The  primary  and  general  election  cam- 
paign spending  totals  for  each  Incumbent 
seeking  reelection  and  for  eacb  chaOenger 
reported  In  categories  of  »25,000:  except  that 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $200,000  shall  be 
reported  as  one  category. 

h.  The  general  election  vote  percentage 
which  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Member's  political  party  won  In  1968  and 
1972,  reptMTted  in  categories  of  flve  percent. 

1.  Month  and  year  of  reapportionment  since 
1966. 

Deponents'  counsel  will  then  process  the  data 
for  each  seat  In  accco-dance  with  Part  V, 
infra,  and  provide  the  Court  and  Plaintiffs" 
counsel  with  the  coded  list  of  attributes. 
Deponents  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
ceded the  accuracy  or  validity  of  the  attri- 
butes supplied  by  Plahitlffs,  and  shall  be  free 
thereafter  to  contest  Its  accuracy  and/OT 
validity  should  Plaintiffs  seek  to  rely  on  the 
data  for  any  purpose  during  this  litigation. 
The  coded  list  of  attributes  processed  In 
accordance  with  Part  V  will  be  subject  to 
the  seal  of  the  Court,  and  wUl  not.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  be  disclosed  to  any  other  peracHi 
or  Introduced  In  this  action,  except  under 
seal,  at  any  time  during  discovery  or  at  trial 
or  thereafter  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  The  coded  list  of  attributes  may  be  pro- 
vided to  other  persons,  solely  in  connection 
with  this  lltlgaUon,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring aggregate  statistical  analyses  by  cer- 
tain categories  of  Members  of  Congress. 

2.  The  coded  list  of  attributes  may  be  pro- 
vided to  expert  witnesses,  solely  In  connec- 
tion with  this  litigation,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  affidavit  or  testimony,  a-hlch  affidavit  or 
testimony  may  be  publicly  disclosed  or  filed 
with  the  court  only  If  they  do  not  disclose, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  coded  list  of  attri- 
butes or  any  portion  thereof. 

3.  Aggregate  statistical  analyses  by  certain 
categories  of  Members  of  Congress  may  be 
Introduced  publicly  in  this  action  so  long 
as  such  statistical  analyses  do  not  consist  of 
any  category  that  contains  less  than  10  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Persons  having  access  to  the  coded  list  of 
attributes  or  portions  thereof  or  Informa- 
tion derived  therefrom  shall  not  further 
disclose  the  coded  list  of  attributes  w  por- 
tions thereof  of  Information  derived  there- 
from to  any  other  persons.  The  undersigned 
counsel  for  Plaintiffs  shall  ensure  that,  be- 
fore obtaining  access  to  the  coded  list  of 
attributes,  persons  to  be  provided  access  shall 
acknowledge  In  writing  to  the  Court  that 
they  have  been  informed  of  the  terms  of  this 
Stipulation  and  .Protective  Order  and  ai-e 
bound  thereby.     ' 

V.  Compilation  and  processing  of  data 

Counsel  for  Deponents  Ramage,  Lankfwd 
and  Bjellos  will  prepare  a  coded  version  of 
the  per  seat  list  of  attributes  described  In 
Part  IV,  supro,  by  substituting  a  imlque 
multldlgit  number  for  the  name  of  each 
Member.  In  addition,  Deponents'  counsel 
will  file  a  "key,"  assigning  a  number  to  each 
individual  Member  of  the  House,  to  this 
coded  version  with  the  Court  in  camera,  to 
be  kept  In  the  chambers  of  one  of  the  three 
Judges  assigned  to  this  case.  This  "key"  will 
not  be  provided  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  Plaintiffs  or  their  counsel,  except  that 
Plaintiffs  may  seek  access  to  particular  por- 
tions of  the  "key"'  by  motion,  served  on 
Deponents'  counsel,  demonstrating  a  partic- 
ularized need  for  access  to  such  particular 
portions  that  clearly  outweigh  the  Interests 
supporting  the  confidentiality  of  the  code. 
Plaintiffs"  counsel  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
coded  version  of  the  per  seat  lists  of  attri- 
butes. 

The  data  from  Messrs.  Ramage,  Lankford 
and  BJellos  for  each  Member  of  the  House 
will  be  separately  compiled.  After  compila- 
tion, the  name  of  each  Member  will  be  de- 
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leted  and  a  unique  multl-dlglt  Identifying 
code  number  wlU  be  substituted  by  De- 
ponents' counsel. 

Th*  unique  multl-dlglt  code  numbers  for 
the  Ust  of  attributes  will  not  be  Identical  to 
the  imlque  multl-dlglt  code  numbers  for  Uie 
compilation  of  data  from  the  files  of  Messrs. 
Ramage,  Lankford  and  BJellos.  Instead.  De- 
ponents' cormsel  will  prepare  a  second  "key," 
to  permit  the  separately  coded  data  compila- 
tion for  each  Member  to  be  coordinated  with 
pertinent  coded  list  of  attributes  appUcable 
to  that  Member.  This  second  "'key"  will  be 
available  to  Plaintiffs  and  their  counsel  as 
follows:  Plaintiffs'  undersigned  counsel  will 
receive  a  single  copy  of  this  "key,"  to  be  re- 
tained solely  by  him.  exc«pt  that  the  key 
may  be  made  available  to  Karen  Paget,  a 
computer  expert,  or  such  other  qualified 
single  Individual  selected  by  Plaintiffs"  coun- 
sel as  a  replacement,  where  a  replacement  is 
necessary  and  Deponents'  counsel  Is  so  noti- 
fied, to  enable  her  to  assist  counsel  in  proc- 
essing the  data  for  ptuposes  of  thih  Utlgatlon 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  Karen  Paget,  or  her 
qualified  replacement,  shall  not  disclose  this 
key,  or  portions  thereof,  to  any  other  person. 
Further,  counsel  for  Plaintiffs  shall  enstire 
that,  before  obtaining  access  to  this  key,  or 
portions  thereof,  Karen  Paget,  or  her  quali- 
fied replacement,  shall  acknowledge  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Court  that  she  has  been  informed 
of  the  terms  of  this  Stipulation  and  Protec- 
tive Order  and  Is  bound  thereby. 

VI.  Record  of  computer  processing 
Plaintiffs'  counsel  shall  maintain  or  super- 
vise the  maintenance  of  a  complete  record  of 
all  computer  input  and  output  generated  In 
the  course  of  Plaintiffs"  processing  of  data 
to  be  supplied  In  accordance  with  this  Stipu- 
lation and  Protective  Order.  This  record  of 
c(Mi4>uter  Input  and  output  shall  be  made 
available  to  counsel  for  Deponents  only  upon 
motion,  previously  served  upon  counsel  for 
Plaintiffs,  If  it  appears  that  public  dlsclosiue 
of  use  of  the  frank  by  named  Individual 
Members  of  the  House  may  have  occurred  in 
possible  violation  of  this  Protective  Order. 
TliJs  rec<MXl  shall  not  be  used  by  Deponents 
for  any  purpose  other  than  In  relation  to 
such  a  suq>ected  violation. 

VII.  Discovery  from  other  sources 

When  other  persons  against  whom  discov- 
ery Is  sought  provide  documents  to  Plain- 
tiffs that  Identify  or  refer  to  a  particular 
Member,  Plaintiffs  will  first  have  such  per- 
sons submit  such  documents  to  the  Court 
and  receive  the  code  number  associated  with 
the  list  of  attributes.  Plaintiffs'  counsel  will 
have  the  person  deposed  prepare  and  provide 
Plaintiffs'  counsel  with  copies  of  such  docu- 
ments w^lth  details  that  Identify  a  particular 
M^nber  omitted.  In  lieu  of  Identification  by 
name.  Members  will  be  referred  to  by  the 
code  number  assigned  to  that  Member's  de- 
scriptive characteristics.  Also,  in  lieu  of  Iden- 
tification by  name.  Members  shall  be  referred 
to  by  their  coded  number  by  any  witnesses 
who  may  actually  testify  either  during  dis- 
covery or  during  any  trial  that  may  occur. 
Finally,  Plaintiffs  will  refer  to  Individual 
Members  In  the  course  of  discovery  or  trial 
or  In  any  motion  for  summary  judgment  or 
the  like  only  by  reference  to  their  coded 
number. 

VIII.  Defcndafit.^'  access  to  data  from  House 
employees 

The  counsel  for  Defendants  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  copies  of  all  materials  furnished 
to  Plaintiffs'  counsel.  Said  counsel  for  De- 
fendants shall  not  further  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  such  information  and  materials,  or 
any  portions  thereof,  to  any  other  person  or 
persons  without  prior  approval  of  the  Court, 
such  approval  to  be  sought  by  motion  pre- 
viously served  upon  counsel  for  Deponents. 
IX.  Verification 

The  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  informa- 
tion described  in  Parts  I  through  ni  that  Is 


provided  to  Plaintiffs,  Defendants  and  the 
Court  by  Deponents  will  be  verified  by  Uie 
Affidavits  of  Deponents. 

Agree  to  tl^  foregoing  Stipulation  and 
Protective  Order 

For  Plaintiffs : 

Kennkth  J.  Gon>o. 

For  Messrs.  RiXmaBe,  Lankford,  BJellos  and 
Smlroldo: 

Edwin  M.  Zimm ckmak. 
So  Ordered : 

Malcolm  R.  Woket. 
WtLLiAM  B.  Jones. 
John  R.  PaATx. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 

I  hei-eby  certify  that  I  have,  this  24th  day 
of  February,  1976,  caused  copies  of  the  fore- 
going "Stipulation  and  Protective  Order  Re- 
garding Production  of  Information  and  Doc- 
uments by  certain  Employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'"  to  be  served  by  band 
delivery  on — 

Cornelius  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Kennedy  &  Web- 
ster. 888  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Common 
Cause.  2030  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

Bruce  E.  Titus  Esq.,  Department  of  Justice. 
10th  and  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W.,  Room  3337, 
Wa-shington,  D.C.  20530 

ARTHint  F.  Fergenson. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1082)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.   1082 

Whei-eas  in  the  case  of  Common  Cause  et 
el.  against  BaUar  et  al.  (fromerly  Common 
C.-vuse  et  -al.  against  E.  T.  Klassen  et  al.) 
(Civil  Action  Number  1887-73)  pending  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia,  subpenas  duces  tectun 
were  served  upon  various  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  23,  1975.  adopted  House  Resolution 
85  and  on  December  4,  1975,  adopted  House 
Resolution  902  asserting  the  privileges  of 
the  House  against  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  disclosure  of  Information  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  ordinary  courijk,^ 
of  justice  without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
authorizing  the  Speaker  to  designate  coun- 
sel to  represent  the  Interest  of  the  House 
and  of  the  aforementioned  employees  In  any 
proceeding  related  to  the  disposition  of  the 
subpenas  or  motions  served  thereon  In  this 
case,  and  further  providing  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  House  consistent  with  its  privi- 
leges upon  a  court .  determination  of  the 
materiality  and  relevancy  of  the  material 
cover*!  by  siibpenas;  and 

Whereas  the  Court  on  July  30,  1976,  filed 
a  nxemorandum  and  order  grant  ing  Plaintiff's 
motion  to  compel  discover>-  with  respect  to 
the  House  employees  but  committing  to 
further  negotiations  between  Plaintiffs  and 
the  House  en^)loyees  tlie  exact  nature  and 
bulk  of  the  materials  to  be  produced;  tnd 

Whereas  said  negotiations  have  resulted 
in  an  agreement  w;hlch  was  filed  with  the 
Court  on  February  24,  1976,  and  which  was 
amended  and  approved  by  the  said  Court  on 
March   1.   1976;   Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privUeges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  can,  by  the  mandate  of 
process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
its  permission,  and  no  House  employee  may 
be  compelled  to  disclose  Information  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  his  official  duties  as  an 
employee  of  the  House,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House;  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  consent  of  this  House 
Is  hereby  given  to  the  subpenaed  employees 
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to  produce  the  InfarmaUon  requested  pur- 
siuint  to  the  stipulation  and  protective  order 
dated  February  34,  197S,  aa  amended  and 
approved  by  order  dated  March   1,   1976.  of 

the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  case  of  Common 
Cause  v.  B&Uar  (ClvU  Action  1887-73);  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  legal  and  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  la  formulating  and  ex- 
ecuting the  stipulation  and  protective  order 
are  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  pursuant  to  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Speaker:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  reoolu- 
tlons  be  submitted  to  the  said  Court  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  by 
his  authorized  representative. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentl^an  f rom  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill  K 

Mr.  OiraiLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution rela^  to  the  case  of  Common 
Cause  against  Ballar,  In  which  the  orga- 
nization entitled  "Common  Cau«;"  is 
contesting  the  constitutionality  oi  the 
laws  governing  the  congressional  frank- 
ing privilege.  As  stated  in  the  resolution, 
the  House  has  previously  passed  several 
resolutions  In  the  94th  Congress  protect- 
ing the  flies  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  overly  broad  subpenas  di- 
rected to  a  number  of  employees  of  the 
House. 

The  Intention  of  this  resolution  is  to 
allow  compliance  by  the  House  employ- 
ees with  a  stipulation  and  protective 
order  which  was  granted  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  <pr  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  whk]}  after  long  and  careful 
deliberations,  was  negotiated  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  by  the  coimsel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  pursuant  to  au- 
thority given  him  by  the  House  and  by 
the  counsel  for  Common  Cause.  The  pro- 
tective order  allows  plaintiffs  in  the  suit 
access  to  only  such  files  and  Informa- 
tion which  are  material  and  relevant  to 
the  constitutional  Issue  asserted  by  the 
plaintiffs,  and  prohibits  their  access  to 
the  names  and  Identities  of  Individual 
Members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT  TO 
INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  STUDY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  tlie  bill  (H.R.  12193)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Study  Commission,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speiiker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  the  gentleman 
give  us  some  explanation  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  This  was  not  scheduled  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  ( Mr.  Bau- 
MANi,  I  will  state  that  this  bill  would 


amend  Section  315(h)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
the  necessary  additional  authorization  of 
$250,000  for  the  completion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality,  and  It  al.so  Includes  in  the 
$250,000  an  unexpended  amount  of  $100,- 
000,  which  would  be  reauthorized  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones)  for  his  e.xplanatlon  and  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.  12193 
JSe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcs  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  315  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "♦n.OOO.OOO.*  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  ti;ercof  "?  17,250,000.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  12193  would  amend  section  315(h) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  provide  a  necessary  additional  au- 
thorization of  $250,000  for  the  study  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality. 

Congress  created  this  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  all  the 
technological  aspects  of  achieving,  and 
all  aspects  of  the  total  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  effects  of  achieving 
or  not  achieving,  the  effluent  Umitations 
and  goals  of  the  act.  The  Commission  Is 
chaired  by  Vice  President  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  and  is  composed  of  five 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  five 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  five  members  of  the 
public  appointed  by  the  President. 

A  total  of  $17,000,000  has  been  author- 
ized for  tlie  Commission's  study,  and  the 
Commission  is  in  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing its  recommendations  and  final  report 
for  submission  to  the  Congress.  A  total 
of  $250,000  would  be  authorized  by  H.R. 
12193.  This  additional  authorization 
would  provide  suflScient  funds  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  complete  its  final  re- 
port. Also,  approximately  $100,000  of  this 
authorization  would  be  used  to  replace 
CommLssion  funds  that  lapsed  before 
they  could  be  utilized.  If  these  additional 
funds  are  authorized,  the  Commission 
anticipates  that  its  final  report  will  be 
completed  and  tran.smitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  April  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  urgency  of 
Liiis  legislation,  I  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  HJl.  12193. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
an  J  1  ead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  L.n'  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


mai*s  and  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I^r.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and»extend  my  re- 


le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
OF  EXPLORATION  OF  OUTER  CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF  BY  AD  HOC 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 1021  and  ask  for  itj  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1021 
Resolved.  That  f  >r  the  further  expenses  of 
a  study  of  H.R.  6218,  a  blU  to  estabUsh  a 
policy  for  the  management  of  oU  and  nat- 
ural gas  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  to 
protect  the  marine  and  coastal  environment, 
to  amend  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  ad  hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  not  to  exceed  9150,000, 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys.  Individual  con- 
sultant-s  or  organizations  thereof,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shp.ll  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  appoved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$30,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organlzatJ~ns  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S  C.  72a(l)): 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  thf  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  of  any 
subject  which  is  being  Investigated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
Hou.se;  and  the  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc 
Select  Conmilttee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Ftinds  autnorlzed  by  this  resolu- 
tion are  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
H.  Res.  412  and  H.  Res.  977,  and  shall  be 
expended,  purstiant  to  regxilations  estab- 
lished by  the  Comm  ttee  on  H>.use  Admin- 
istration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 
and  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  412  and  H.  Res.  977. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  Uie  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
tlie  first  of  a  series  of  funding  resolutions 
for  the  respective  committees,  each  and 
every  one  of  which  had  a  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  and  at 
each  of  which  hearings  was  present  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  member  and,  in 
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a  number  of  cases,  the  subcommittee 
chaliman  and  ranking  members  <rf  ttMse 
committees.  These  were  all  reported 
unanlmou&ly  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent from  the  Committee  (m  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  the 
amount  of  $150,000  for  the  Committee  <m 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  which  has  a  limited  life 
and  will  be  in  the  process  of  marking  up 
the  legislation  which  is  its  qDecific  re- 
sponsibility. The  committee  has  been  op- 
erating for  the  first  3  months  of  the  year 
without  funds,  as  Justified  fully  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  genttenan  from  <Milo  (Mr. 
Hays)  before  the  committee's  expendi- 
ture of  this  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVEarriOATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1014  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The    Clerk    read   the    resohititm    as 

follows: 

H.  Rn.  1014 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
Investlgstlons  and  studies  "to  be  eondaetod 
by  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  SertluM,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  hy  nbcommlttee.  not  to  exceed 
$718,000,  Including  espendlturea — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  InveBtigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenogrsphic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  proeuranent  of  serrloes  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organisatlaciB  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  aa  aonended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  and  / 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202  (])  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
UJS.C.  72a(j)),  of  committee  staff  person- 
nel performing  professional  and  nonelerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorised  by  such 
conunlttee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  m*  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant of  section  202(1)  of  the  LegiaUttlve  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1046.  as  amended  (3  U.S.C. 
72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed  $4,000  of  such 
total  amount  may  be  usecl  to  provide  for 
specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section  202 
( j )  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U£.C.  72a(J) ) , 
o(  Stan  personnel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonelerlcal  functions; 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  Of  the  House;  aud  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  Commlttoe  on  Armed  Bervlces 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be 
flnaneed  fram  sacli  fonda. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorlaed  by  this  resolu- 
tion shaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  6n  House 
Administration  In  accordance  wlthl  existing 
Uw.  \ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  In  the  Recced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resoiutkm.  House  Resolutkm  1014  is  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  calling 
for  an  amount  of  $718,000  for  all  pur- 
poses. I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  first  session  this  committee 
bBA  an  unexpended  balance  of  silently  in 
ezoeas  of  the  amount  called  for  by  tills 
resolution.  It  is  fully  JusUfled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVn>INa  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIOATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  TO  BE  CONDUCTED 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
rectkm  of  the  Ccunmlttee  on  House  Ad- 
mlniatration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion  1048  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
ccusideratian. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1048 

Resolved.  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  AffaliB.  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $364,782.73.  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  investigators,  at- 
torneys, and  clerical,  and  other  assistants, 
and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Ijeglslatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
UJ3.G  laaCi)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
autb<x^lzed  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  conunlttee,  and  approved 
by  the  Conmilttee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $5,000  of  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
prociu«  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202  ^)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  uot  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  piu-pose. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  oommlttee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 


See.  8.  Funds  authoriaed  by  this  neolu- 
tlon  shaU  be  eq>ended  pumaat  to  zegola- 
ttona  estaUBalied  by  the  OoBUBtttee  on  Boose 
Adenhitwteatlon  In  aecordaace  vttti  eodstlng 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmooa  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Rhxncd. 

The  SE>EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hou&e 
Resolution  1048  Is  the  funding  resolu- 
tion for  the  second  Beaskm.  oS.  this  Con- 
gress for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  It  is  In  the  amount  of  $354,762.72. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  first  ses- 
sion by  Judicious  handling  of  th^  funds, 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  fran  Texas  (Mr. 
ROBSBXs) ,  and  his  ranking  monber  were 
able  to  return  to  the  contingent  fund  in 
excess  of  $339,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  quc- 
tlon  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  roBCdution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
lES  AUTHORIZED  BT  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Ommilittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1055  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1055 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $2,209,424,  including 
expenditures — 

(1)  tor  the  en^)loyment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  tot  the  procurement  of  servloes  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  (Bganlzatktns  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Ijeglslatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2 
tr.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  ^>eciallzed  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  such  Act  as  amended  (2 
UJS.C.  72a(J) ),  of  conmilttee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  tmd  nonelerlcal  func- 
tions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fimd  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorised  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
comnUttee.  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$70,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
restrfutlon  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  <B^anlzatlons  thereof  ptirsu- 
ant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  UjB.C. 
72a|l));  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  such 
total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide  for  spe- 
cialized training,  piu^uant  to  section  202(J) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.8.C.  72a(J) ) ,  of 
staff  personnel  of  the  oommlttee  performing 
professional  and  nonelerlcal  functions;  but 
neither  of  those  monetary  limitations  shall 
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prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  a.  No  ptirt  of  ^e  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shaUNbe  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  aubject  which  Is  being 
tiivestigafhi^  for  the 'same  puri)ose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
HI  id  Transportation  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hou^  Administration  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
fund.-.. 

Sec.  3.  Fund*  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
-Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker ,  House 
Resolution  1055  in  the  amount  of  $2,- 
209.424  would  fund  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  for 
the  2d  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  I 
might  point  out  In  this  ca.se  tliat  this 
committee,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Jones >, 
with  his  ranking  member,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  last  year  returned  to  the  con- 
tingent fund  $878,406. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  budget  request  before  the  House  to- 
day for  the  operation  of  the  committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
during  this  2d  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress has  been  most  carefully  and 
pinidently  drafted  to  take  into  account 
both  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  and 
the  substantially  increased  respon.sibili- 
ties  assigned  to  this  committee. 

With  the  addition  of  such  new  juiis- 
dictlons  as  civil  aviation,  surface  trans- 
portation, and  regulatory  agency  reform, 
it  has  become  necessary  for  the  commit- 
tee to  request  funding  for  more  profes- 
sional staff  assistance,  increa.«:ed  travel, 
and  a  significantly  expanded  Investi- 
gative functon  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
grams authorized  witliin  our  area  of  re- 
sponsibility are  fulfilling  the  int<.;nt  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker  liiut  tlie 
Members  of  this  body  are  as  concerned 
as  are  the  members  ol  our  committee 
with  the  continuing  development  of  .such 
essential  Federal  proKranis  as  water  re- 
sources and  water  pollution  control,  air 
safety  and  civil  aviation  develo;)ment. 
m?.ss  transportation,  highways  and  hi^h- 
V.  ay  safety,  economic  developinr-iu  in  the 
many  distressed  area.s  of  our  country, 
and  the  broad  lange  of  i'.aiioiuil  prob- 
lems which  are  the  ongoing  work  of  Uie 
Public  Works  and  Transpot  tatioii  Com- 
mittee. And  I  tru.st  they  will  support  us 
in  canying  forward  tliese  vital  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  to  ap- 
y>ro\e  this  committee  budget. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
ihe  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  asrteed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1012  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  lead  tlie  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.    Res.    1012 

Resolvvd,  Tliat  effective  January  3,  1976. 
in  carrying  out  Its  duties  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  is  authorized  to  In- 
cur such  expenses  (not  In  excess  of  $37,750) 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Hou.se  on  vouchers  authorized  and  approved 
by  such  committee,  aud  signed  by  the  chair- 
man thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading  > . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  1012  is  the  funding  resolution 
for  the  second  session  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  is  in  the  amount  of  $37,750. 1 
might  pohit  out  that  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Madden  >,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  were  able  last 
session  to  return  to  the  contingent  fund 
$25,572.83. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the  pievious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  previous  question 
was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1011  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  tho  re.Nolutioii  a,s  iui- 
lows : 

H.  Rt.s.  101  i 

Ri-:<filii'(l.  'ihat  (a)  effective-  .Taiiinry  :i. 
1!)7»J,  the  Commllit-L'  on  Standard.--  of  Otlicial 
Cfinduct  i.s  autliori/.ed.  in  carryiiij;  out  it.': 
functions  atid  duties  under  the  rules  of  tlif 
House,  to  incur  .such  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$35,000.  as  the  cuinniittee  considers  appropri- 
ate, iiicliidlnt;  expeuduures — 

( 1 1  for  ti>e  employment  of  committee  suiff 
por  oi'tipl;  as'.cl 

(2)  lor  tiie  procLireuiem  oi  servu-e.s  of  ni- 
dividuul  consultant  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  m  section  202(1 1  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a  (i)  ) . 
Such  expenses  .shall  be  paid  out  of  the  coi\- 
tm^ent  fiuul  of  the  Hou^e  on  voncliers  ai!- 


thorlzed  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Conmalttee  on  House  Adnalnlstration. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $18,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  mdivldual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but  such  monetary 
limitation  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  sucli 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulation.s 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading ) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  witli  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1011  would  fund  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for 
the  second  session.  It  Is  In  the  amount  of 
$35,000,  an  Identical  amount  as  requested 
for  the  first  session.  After  the  First  Ses- 
sion, the  committee,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt)  returned  to  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  $21,387.67. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  FOR 
SECOND  SESSION  ACTXYITIES  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minLstration,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1049  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideia- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution  as 
follows: 

H    Rfs    1049 

/u'.so/i  I'rf,  That  for  tlie  further  expetiscs  of 
luvestitjatlons  and  studies  to  be  conducted  bv 
Ihe  Cominlilee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
t'orninerce,  p'-tii;,^  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $3,197,000,  includins! 
expeudittire.s  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  aKd"  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistRiif.s,  and  r.ir  the  procurcn^ent  of  .services 
of  lndi\  idiial  (iiisuUants  or  organi/.a'lons 
tlit'ieof  pursu.ii.i  to  .section  202ili  of  the 
Legislative  Reijrfjanization  Act  of  1!14<:.  p> 
amended  '2  U.S.C.  72:i(i)  ),  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contiri'.jent  fund  of  the  House  on 
voucliers  attthorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  commii'ee. 
and  approved  !;y  the  Committee  on  Hou>e 
Ad!aiiiisiratio:i  Not  to  e.\ceed  $325».O00  of  the 
total  amoiiiil  provided  by  this  resoltition  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mi'ient  services  of  individual  consultants  or 
orj:anlzatloi'.s  thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
lit  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this 
iiuinetury  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
su'-h  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2,  Of  the  total  amount  provided  by 
tills  re.solution,  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amotH\ts,  shall  be  made  available  for  the  ex- 
pen.ses    of   the    following   subcommittees   of 


the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  In  accordance  with  this  resolu- 

Uon: 

(a)  Subcommittee    on    Conununlcatlons, 

$266,800; 

(b)  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  aud  In- 
vestigations, $720/)00: 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 
$557,235; 

(d)  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment, $278,600; 

(e)  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Protection 
and  Pmance,  $240,000;  and 

(f)  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Commerce,  $426,350. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Comrmttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1049  for  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  asks 
for  an  amount  of  $3,197,000  for  the  sec- 
ond session.  This  committee  at  the  end 
of  the  first  session  returned  to  the  con- 
tingent fund  $1,292,897.93. 

This  was  supported  by  the  distinguish- 
ed chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  and  by  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  ,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  and  Is  fully  jus- 
tified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
tlie  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
aommlttee.  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
omnmittee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminlsta-atlon.  Not  to  exceed  $fiO,- 
000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  res- 
olution may  be  used  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
c<Hisultante  or  organizations  thereof  pnrEu- 
ant  to  section  302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
XTJS.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shaU  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  &trthotl!?ed  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture in  connection  <^tth  the  study  or  In- 
vestigaticKi  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  ^me  purpose  oy  any 
other  committee  of  the  House:  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
shall  furnish  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sac.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law.  / 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Sseaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ge^itleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1047  would  finance  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging  for  thq  second 
session  of  the  94th  Congress.  It  is  In  the 
amount  of  $580,000. 

In  the  case  of  this  committee,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall),  the  imex- 
pended  balance  for  the  first  session  re- 
turned to  the  contingent  fimd  was 
$347,305.11. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was   ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  EX- 
PENSES OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES  TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1047  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1047 

Rexolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$580,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the  pro- 
curement of  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Beorganlzation 
Act  of  1946  as  amended   (2  U,S.C.  72a(l)). 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tions Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8835. 
CONSUMER  LEASING  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8835)  to  amend  the  Tru^  In  Lending  Act 
to  protect  consumers  against  inadequate 
and  misleading  leasing  Information,  as- 
sure meaningful  disclosure  of  lease  terms, 
and  limit  ultimate  liability  in  connection 
with  leasing  of  personal  pi-operty  pri- 
marily for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titte  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  4, 
1976.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume,  pending  which 
I  want  to  say  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
all  of  the  cooperation  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  has  extended  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  his  hard  work 
and  his  diligence  and  his  very  construc- 
tive efforts  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor,  and  the  very  effective  role  he 
played  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Consu- 
mer Affairs  Subcommittee  for  his  fav- 
orable remarks  about  my  participation 
in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation  and 
about  my  service  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  found  the 
gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr.  Annunzio> 
to  be  most  cooperative,  pleasant  to  work 
with,  and  easy  to  talk  to.  It  was  in  that 
spirit  that  we  were  able  to  bring  to  the 
House  floor  today  a  Consumer  Leasing 
Act  which  I  recommend  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body. 

Basically  what  this  bill  provides  for 
disclosure  of  the  terms  of  a  constimer 
lease  contract.  Congress  passed  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  in  1968  which  pro- 
vided that  the  terms  of  a  credit  sale 
must  be  fuUy  and  clearly  disclosed.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a 
loophole  whereby  creditors  could  enter 
into  a  lease  agreement  and  not  have  to 
disclose  credit  terms.  The  result  was 
the  lessee  was  not  ever  quite  sure  as  to  the 
terms  of  his  lease  agreement. 

The  practice  of  entering  into  lease 
contracts  without  disclosing  Important 
credit  information  to  the  consumer  was 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  most  frequently  oc- 
curred In  the  form  of  leases  for  motor 
vehicles. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  is  to  provide  the  nonbusiness  con- 
sumer with  aggregate  cost  disclosures 
before  negotiating  a  lease  so  that  a  con- 
sumer may  have  the  benefit  of  compara- 
tive shopping.  It  will  prohibit  undis- 
closed balloon  paj-ments  at  the  end  of  a 
lease. 

Since  tlie  popularity  of  the  lense  agree- 
ment Is  Increasing  as  a  valuable  form  of 
marketing  consumer  goods,  disclosures 
as  to  cash  outlays  are  desirable. 

The  conference  report  meets  an  objec- 
tion which  I  had  when  this  bill  was 
considered  by  this  body  in  that  it  will 
allow  banks  to  remain  as  competitoi-s 
in  the  leasing  field.  It  wUl  also  provide 
that  low-income  people  can  take  advan- 
tage of  a  lease  arrangement  where 
monthly  payments  are  comparative  to 
their  level  of  income. 

The  part  of  the  conference  report  to 
which  I  object  the  most  Is  the  language 
which  provides  for  class  action  civil  ha- 
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billty  of  the  lesser  of  $500,000  or  1  per- 
cent of  the  net  worth  of  the  lessor.  The 
bill  amends  all  of  the  titles  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  with  respect  to  class 
action   recoveries   and   allows   pimltive 
damages  for  something  less  than  willful 
failure  to  comply.  It  Is  unthinkable  to  me 
that  a  creditor  might  be  assessed  actual 
damages  and  in  addition  found  to  be 
liable  for  punitive  damages  of  the  lesser 
of  $500,000  or  1  percent  of  his  net  worth 
for  a  technical  violation.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  conference  v.hicli  would 
provide  for  the  assessment  of  punitive 
damages  in  the  case  of  wUlful  violations 
which  was  rejected.  I  feared  that  such 
attractive  civil  liability  recoveries  might 
be  an  Inducement  for  bounty-hunting 
lawyers  to  use  Innocent  consimiers  as  a 
vehicle  for  reaping  large  attorney  fees. 
There  will   be   an   added   burden  of 
recordkeeping    to    meet    the    disclosure 
requirements  of  the  bill  and.  thus,  some 
increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  business 
which  will  be  passed  onto  the  consumer. 
Standing  alone,  this  bill  is  a  necessary 
and  desirajble  extension  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act.  The  argimaent  can  be 
made   that   too  many   laws   are   being 
passed  in  an  effort  to  woo  the  consiuner, 
and  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  many 
small  businessmen  are  already  spending 
considerable  time  and  expense  worrying 
about  compliance  with  some  new  law 
when    they    could    be    sen-icing    their 
customers. 

On  balance.  I  think  the  conferees  did 
an  effective  job  in  meeting  a  need  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  unscrupu- 
lous leasing  practices  without  making 
compliance  impossible  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. I  support  the  conference  report 
and  encourage  other  Members  of  the 
House  to  do  likewise.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  con- 
sumers have  w9n  Impressive  victories  in 
two  areas  as  a  result  of  the  conferences 
held  on  the  Consumer  Leasing  Act  of 
1976  and  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunit.v 
Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

The  Consumer  Leasing  Act  extends 
many  truth-in-lending  safeguard.s  to  the 
personal  property  leasing  field.  This  is 
necessary  because  leasing  consumer  per- 
sonal property,  such  as  automobiles  and 
furniture,  is  a  rapidly  growing  business. 
Unfortunately,  consumers  are  often  tiie 
victim  of  inadequate  or  intentionally 
misleading  Information  about  such 
leases.  Deceptively  low  monthly  pay- 
ments, or  low  or  no  downpayment  con- 
tracts attract  innocent  consumers  who 
then  sign  lecse  agreements  oMly  to  later 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  tliey  are  hable 
for  a  huge  balloon  payment  jt  the  end 
of  tlie  lease.  There  are  also  :iiany  nu>- 
leading  lease  advertisements. 

This  legislation  provides  for  clear  and 
conspicuous  written  disclosure  of  lease 
contract  tei-ms  including  con<;umer  cost, 
such  as  periodic  and  nonperiodic  pay- 
ment5,  identification  of  express  warran- 
ties and  conditions  of  end  of  term  ha- 
b.lity  such  as  residual  value  liability. 

Several  provisions  that  came  out  of 
rtie  conference  will  prove  beneficial  to 
consumers.  To  protect  consumers  from 
unfairly  large  balloon  payments  at  the 
end  of  open-end  lease.s.  a  provision  in 
thi.';    legislation   states   that    where   the 
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consumer's  liability  at  tlie  end  of  the 
lease  is  based  on  the  estimated  residual 
value  of  the  property  such  value  shall  be 
a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  antic- 
ipated actual  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  upon  lease  expiration.  There 
shall  be  rebuttable  presumptions  that  the 
estimated  residual  value  is  unreasonable 
and  not  in  good  faith  to  the  extent  that 
the  estimated  residual  value  exceeds  the 
actual  residual  value  by  more  than  three 
times  the  average  monthly  payment  un- 
der the  lea:-e.  A  lessor  shall  not  collect 
the  amount  of  such  excess  end-of-term 
liability  unless  he  brings  a  successful  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  such  hability.  In 
fairness  to  lessors,  these  presumptions  do 
not  apply  to  tlie  extent  the  excess  liabil- 
ity i.s  due  to  physical  damage  to  the  prop- 
erty beyond  reasonable  wear  and  use  or 
to  excessive  use.  Also,  there  is  statutory 
language  that  clarifies  that  a  consumer 
can  pay  the  lessor  extra  payments  if  he 
wants  to.  However,  tlie  lessor  may  not  in 
any  way  force  or  pressure  the  consumer 
to  do  so  and  a  consumer  cannot  make 
such  an  acrecment  until  the  lease  Is 
tcnninated. 

In  the  lease  advertising  disclosure  area, 
unlike  truth  in  lending,  tliis  legislation 
provides  that  any  lessor  who  fails  to 
comply  witli  any  requirement  under  the 
lease  advertising  disclosure  section  is  go- 
ing to  be  liable  to  any  person  who  suffers 
actual  damage  from  the  violation.  This 
provision  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
putting  an  end  to  false  and  deceptive 
lease  advertising. 

This  act  will  afford  consumers  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  know  to  compare 
various  lea^se  airangements.  compare 
lease  arrangements  with  credit  sales,  and 
have  a  realistic  idea  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  a  lease  arrangement  and  the  ex- 
tent and  conditions  of  their  liability  un- 
der a  lease. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
anfendments  for  the  first  time  extends 
credit  antidiscrimination  protection  to 
elderly  people  in  this  coimtrj'.  For  far  too 
long,  elderly  credit  applicants  have  been 
arbitrarily  and  unfairly  denied  credit 
even  thoueh  they  had  good  credit  his- 
tories. Basically.  thi;5  legislation  prohibits 
anv  ii  editor  from  discrimination  against 
a  borrower  bused  on  age,  color,  religion, 
national  oriyin,  receii>t  of  public  a.ssist- 
ance  o.'  exercise  of  rirhts  under  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act. 

This  legislation,  as  reported  by  the 
conferees,  has  several  provisions  that 
should  prove  effective  in  preventing  cred- 
it discrimination.  The  leKisIation  requires 
that  creditor^  mu.-.t  notify  applicants  of 
action  taken  en  a  credit  ap;)h(.aiion.  and 
at  least  on  re<iuest.  must  give  applicants 
statements  of  reasons  lor  the  adverse  ac- 
tion. "Statement  of  rea.sons  '  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  legislation  only  if  it 
contains  speciflf  leasLins  for  the  adverse 
action  taken. 

^.The  only  time  creditors  will  be  allowed 
to^use  credit-scoring  systems  that  con- 
sider ap;e  is.  if  that  system  does  not  as- 
sign a  negative  value  to  elderly  apph- 
cants  and  is  scientifically  sound,  based  on 
that  particular  creditor's  actual  ex- 
perience with  cu.stomers.  Such  credit- 
scoring  systems  also  must  meet  .stand- 
ards pre.scribed  by  Federal  Re.se  .ve  Board 
regulations. 


The  civil  liability  section  is  strength- 
ened by  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  civil  action  for  appropri- 
ate relief  whenever  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  one  or  more  creditors  arc  en- 
gaged In  a  pattern  or  practice  in  viola- 
tion of  the  equal  credit  opportunity  title 
or  whenever  one  of  the  agencies  having 
responsibility  for  administrative  enforce- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  unable  to  ob- 
tain compliance  and  refers  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General, 

Consumers  will  also  benefit  from  an 
increase  in  class  action  punitive  damages 
limits  from  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1 
percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor 
to  the  lesser  of  $500,000  or  1  percent  of 
the  net  worth  of  the  creditor.  This  in- 
creased hability  will  not  adversely  affect 
small  businessmen,  but  will  Insure  that 
creditors  cannot  disobey  this  legislation 
with  impunity. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  the  Con- 
sumer Leasing  Act  of  1976  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  truth-in-lending  title  of  the 
Con.'.umer  Credit  Protection  Act  and 
urp.e  its  adoption  by  the  House.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs,  Mr.  An- 
NvNzio.  for  his  leadership  and  for  the 
hard  work  he  has  performed  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  final  passage. 

From  tlie  beginning  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  which  was  enacted  in  1968 
and  became  effective  July  1.  1969,  cer- 
tain types  of  consumer  leases  have  been 
co'vcred  under  the  disclosure  require- 
ments if  they  provided  the  consumer  with 
the  option  to  purchase  the  leased  item  at 
th.e  end  of  the  lease  period  for  only  a 
nominal  additional  payment.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Loaid.  concerned  over  an  increasing 
trend  toward  leasing  of  automobiles 
and  other  consumer  products  under 
terms  and  conditions  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  pointed  to 
the  need  for  an  amendment  to  the  act  to 
cover  other  consumer  leases  as  well — 
those  obligating  the  le.ssor  to  imdertake 
obligations  which,  while  .spelled  out  per- 
haps in  the  fine  print  of  the  contract, 
were  not  clearly  explained  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  resulted  in  many  abuses. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  first  pro- 
posed an  amendment  dealing  with  leas- 
ing several  years  afjo,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  received  comparatively 
few  complaints  about  such  abuses  and 
informally  suggested  a  wait-and-see  at- 
titude before  amending  the  law.  Hence. 
I  did  not  push  this  matter  while  I  was 
still  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  pri- 
marily because  any  amendments  to  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  at  that  time  would 
have  opened  the  probability  of  a  con- 
sumer disaster  in  the  gutting  of  the  cla.'js 
action  penalty  provisions  of  truth  yt 
lending.  The  Senate  twice  passed  truth- 
in-lending  amendments  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress to  hamstrinK  consumer  credit  class 
action  cases  as  effective  deterrents  to  vio- 
lation of  the  act  by  major  creditors.  Un- 
fortunately, these  amendments  were 
tacked  on  us  nongermane  Senate  ridere 
to  an  unrelated  House  bill  on  bank  de- 
po.sit  insurance  late  in  the  93d  Congress, 
and  in  a  series  of  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers intended  to  bypass  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs — and  which  13 
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of  the  15  members  of  my  subcommittee 
had  committed  themselves  to  oppose — 
another  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
took  the  Senate  amendments  In  confer- 
ence, obtained  a  closed  rule  on  the  con- 
ference report  preventing  the  exercise  of 
points  of  order  under  the  House  Rules  on 
nongermane  Senate  amendments,  and 
pushed  the  legislation  through. 

What  was  hailed  then  as  a  great  vic- 
toi-y  for  women  in  achieving  equal  ac- 
cess to  credit  in  that  legislation  was  actu- 
ally a  very  weak  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act — compared  to  the  strong  bill 
my  subcommittee  had  brought  before  the 
fuU  committee — coupled  with  a  monu- 
mental victory  by  the  credit  industry  in 
destroying  the  effectiveness  of  truth-in- 
lendlng  class-action  suits  as  a  deterrent 
to  consumer  credit  violations. 

In  this  COTigress,  we  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  passage  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  of  fsur-reaching  amendments  to 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportimity  Act  to  ap- 
ply not  only  to  sex  and  marital  status  but 
also  to  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin and  age.  The  conference  report  on 
this  measure  is  about  to  be  oiacted.  It  Is 
a  good  bill.  I  ai^ireciate  Mr.  ANinmzio's 
sponsorship  of  and  support  for  the  pro- 
visions on  equal  credit  which  I  hed  at- 
tempted to  pass  in  the  93d  Congress. 

But  that  Is  another  matter — another 
bill. 

STRENGTHENINC    TRUTH-IN^-LKITOING    CtASS- 
ACTION   LAW 

In  the  bill  now  before  us  dealing  with 
leasing,  we  go  a  long  distance  toward  re- 
storing the  effectiveness  of  class  action 
penalties  in  deterring  violations  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  by  major  creditors. 
It  is  a  Senate  provision  which  the  House 
conferees  wisely  accepted.  It  was  the 
Senate  in  1974  which  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  gutting  the  class  action 
penalty  provision  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act,  in  Public  Law  93-495,  and  it  Is 
now  fitting  that  the  Senate  this  year  has 
taken  the  lead  in  undoing  some  of  that 
damage,  after  we  failed  to  do  so  in  the 
House  committee. 

The  1974  act  set  a  limit  on  truth-ln- 
lending  class-action  penalties  of  $100,000 
or  1  percent  of  net  worth,  whichever  is 
less.  That  means  that  a  small  business 
with  limited  assets  would  be  vulnerable 
to  a  judgment  in  a  class  action  no  greater 
than  1  percent  of  its  net  worth.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  large  national  cred- 
itor, with  millions  of  credit  customers, 
would  face  a  maximimi  judgment  of  no 
more  than  $100,000  in  a  class  action, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  a  slap  on  the 
wrist. 

The  Federal  Reserve  had  originally 
proposed  a  formula  of  $50,000  or  1  per- 
cent of  net  worth,  whichever  Is  the  great- 
er. This  would  be  a  very  effective  deter- 
rent to  both  small  and  large  business. 
This  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  1974, 
and  by  the  House  committee  in  1975.  The 
Senate  this  year  came  up  with  a  differ- 
ent formula  of  $500,000  or  1  percent  of 
net  worth,  whichever  is  less.  That  means 
that  small  businesses  are  still  protected 
against  any  significant  class  action  pen- 
alties while  large  firms  could  be  assessed 
Judgments  as  high  as  $500,000— five 
times  the  present  maximum. 


Class-action  suits  have  virtually  been 
eliminated  under  the  1974  Truth  in 
Lending  Amendments.  The  prospects  of 
a  lars^  class  action  penalty  is  an  ex- 
tremely effective  tool  for  assuring  com- 
pliance. I  hope  that  under  the  new  for- 
mxila  proposed  in  this  bill,  the  danger 
of  legitimate  class  action  cases  will  once 
again  stand  as  an  incentive  to  large  na- 
tional creditors  to  obey  the  law  scrupu- 
lously, as  they  certainly  should  want  to 
do. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

•Rie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  nU- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CCtfJFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6516, 
EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6516)  to  amend  title  vn  of  the  Con*- 
sumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to  include 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  and  age,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
c(»isent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requestor  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  dei^  read  the  statement. 

(Por  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  4, 
1976.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  of 
the  subcommittee  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

I  want  to  again  point  out  that  in  this 
conference  report,  which  received  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  conferees  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  we  are  going  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  and  age,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Wylie)  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  this  legislation 
and  I  commend  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  his  complimentary 
remarks  toward  me,  and  to  say  it  has 
truly  been  a  pleasiue  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote  today. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  worked 
hard  and  long  in  the  interest  of  providing 
equal  credit  opportunity  for  all.  Without 
his  persistent  dedication  to  purpose,  we 
would  not  be  here  today  acting  on  tiiis 
historic  legislation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  6516,  which 
would,  simply  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  a  citizen  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, or  age.  These  new  categories  of 
prohibited  discrimination  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  be  added  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  which  presently  prohibits  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status.  To  me  the  most  significant  part 
of  this  bill  is  the  addition  of  language 
which  win  permit  the  use  of  any  em- 
pirically derived  credit  scoring  system  if 
such  system  is  demonstrably  and  statis- 
tically sound.  Thus,  extenders  of  credit 
will  be  allowed  to  determine  credit 
worthiness  based  on  statistical  data. 

After  this  bill  passes,  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  sex  marital  status, 
or  age  caimot  be  used  as  a  basis  to 
deny  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  inquiry 
of  applicant's  age  may  be  used  to  assure 
that  elderly  applicants  are  not  disadvan- 
taged by  a  scoring  system.  Credit  will  be 
extended  on  a  scientific  point  scoring 
basis  v.'hich  guarantees  that  credit 
worthiness  will  be  determined  fairly  and 
objectively. 

Again,  I  object  to  the  increase  in  class 
action  recovery  determined  by  the  lesser 
of  $100,000  or  1  percent  net  worth  to 
$500,000  or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth.  At 
least,  the  House  bill  said  that  the  viola- 
tion of  the  act  must  be  willful  before 
awarding  punitiTe  damages.  The  Senate 
language  provides  for  punitive  damages 
where  the  creditor's  failure  to  comply  is 
Intentional  which  may  be,  depending  on 
the  determination  by  a  court,  a  less  strin- 
gent standard  than  the  'willful"  cri- 
terion. 

Again,  the  reporting  burdens  will  add 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business  which  un- 
fortunately will  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
been  given  only  1  year  to  write  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  act  with  no  phase- 
in  period  for  business. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  will  vote  for  tlie 
conference  report  which  accompanies 
H.R.  6516  in  the  belief  that  the  benefits 
outweigh  the  compliance  burden  on  the 
creditors.  F\u-thermore,  it  gives  statutory 
approval  to  the  best  method  for  the  eval- 
uation of  credit  worthiness  and  that  is  by 
an  empirically  derived  scoring  system.  I 
urge  your  support  of  the  conference  I'e- 
port. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
original  sponsor  in  the  93d  Congress 
and  in  tiiis  Congress  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  and  age,  as  well 
as  sex  or  marital  stattis,  I  am  delighted 
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that  a  bill  plowing  new  grround  wliich  I 
first  introduced  less  than  2  years  ago  Is 
about  to  be  enacted  into  law.  This  Is  a 
remarkable  legislative  achievement,  for 
which  I  congratulate  my  successor  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
swmpr  Affairs,  Congresjiman  Annun^io 
and    his    Semite    counterpait,    Senator 

It  is  less  than  4  years  since  the  subject 
of  credit  discrimination  by  reason  of  sex 
or  marital  status  first  came  to  national 
attention  in  hearings  I  was  responsible 
for  initiating  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance.  Those  hear- 
ings started  the  drive  to  enact  antidis- 
crimination legislation  not  only  in  Con- 
gress but  In  most  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. Congre-sswoman  Bella  Abzxtg  and 
then  Congresswoman  Martha  Griffith.s 
were  tremendously  effective  witnesses  in 
those  1972  hearings  of  the  National  Com- 
mission in  helping  to  spotlight  the  irra- 
tional discriminations  against  women— 
particualrly  married  or  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated women — Ui  seeking  credit  in  theii- 
ovm  names.  Hearings  before  my  Sub- 
committee on  Consimier  Affairs  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  1973  and  1974  broug^it  out  the  further 
need  for  legislation  not  only  dealing  witli 
discriminations  based  on  se.\  or  marital 
^^statu.s  but  also  on  the  other  categories 
"of  widespread  discrimination  in  credit- 
race,  color,  religior..  national  orifc-'in.  and 
age. 


c  "iNfrriFNc; 
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OROES 

Willie  I  am  on  the  whole  very  plea.sed 
with  this  bill,  I  am  quite  concenied  that 
an  amendment  added  in  the  confused  last 
moments  of  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee,  and  which  was  not  ade- 
quately explained  or  discussed,  gives  to 
tlie  Federal  Resei-ve  Board  a  power  it  did 
not  seek  or  want,  but  which  will,  in  effect, 
encourage  everj-  creditor  engaging  in  a 
borderline  practice  under  the  law  to  seek 
a  ruling  from  a  designated  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  staff  employee  condoning 
the  practice,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Once  the  creditor  can  get  such  a  letter 
from  a  designated  Board  employee  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  interpretations  and 
legal  judgments,  the  creditor  is  thex-e- 
after  immune  from  damage  suits  for  an" 
such  practice  later  held  to  be  a  violation. 

After  I  was  outvoted  on  tiiis  amend- 
ment in  conference,  I  discovered  that 
the  added  language  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  6516.  A  point  of  order 
would  lie  against  the  conference  report 
because  this  provision  v.as  not  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  version  of  the 
legislation.  I  have  not  raised  tiiis  point 
of  order  today  because  I  have  no  desire 
to  block  the  bill  and  force  it  into  a  new- 
conference  where  extended  delays  could 
occiu-.  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  look 
into  the  possible  serious  consequences  of 
this  provision  and  have  It  removed  from 
the  law.  A  similar  provision  was  waittcn 
into  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  last  De- 
cember as  part  of  an  unrelated  measure 
considered  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
a:id  I  hope  that.  too.  will  be  eliminated. 

r»DEBAL  BZSERVI:  HAS  OPTION  NOT  TO 
1MP1.SMENT  THIS  PROVISION 

lu  any  event,  in  its  administration 
both  of  the  Tiuth  in  Lending  Act  and  of 


the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  I  uigo 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  exercise  its  discre- 
tion under  this  "immunity"  provision 
and  not  designate  any  staff  employee  to 
give  "curbstone"  or  'horseback"  legal 
opinions  to  creditors  which  immunize 
them  against  damages  for  practices  sub- 
sequentli"  held  to  be  violations.  I  have  no 
objection  to — in  fact  I  strongly  sup- 
port—immunity for  creditors  who  ba^e 
their  policies  on  official  Interpretations 
or  rulings  of  tiie  Federal  Reserve  Board 
itself — ofTiclal  decisions  approved  by  tiie 
entire  Board  and  printed  in  the  Federal 
Rcgitier.  But  I  do  not  think  this  ix)wer 
to  immunize  creditors  against  damage 
suits  for  borderline  practices  later  held 
to  be  illegal  .should  re.st  with  .salaried 
employees  of  the  Board  a^tiiis  on  their 
own  individual  judgment  of  w  iiut  tlie  lav 
allows  or  prohibit.s.  It  i.s  too  .susceptiblo 
to  abusc. 

THE    1976  .\M:  KU:.\l.t^,X<   :■:  MERI.M  I  V   i.TKi.Nt-lU- 
?;>?  EQt'AL  fREPIT   OPPORTCNITY  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal  Credit  Oppoi  - 
tunity  Act  Amendments  of  1976.  a.- 
otherv.  i^e  aarecd  upon  in  the  conferenrc 
report,  will  accomplish  most  oi  the  gcai.'^ 
I  had  in  mind  2  years  auo  when  I  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  legLsiation  to 
proliibit  di-scrimination  in  a;.y  form  o; 
credit  bv  reason  of  race,  col.r.  religion, 
national  origin,  age.  sex  or  marittii 
status.  What  was  considered  exlremel- 
controversial  2  short  years  ago  ha- 
now  become  so  w  idely  accepted  that  bot.'i 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  such  leg:- 
lation  without  serious  objection. 

I  am  ver>'  gratified  by  the  fact  that  a 
strong  bill,  significantly  amending  the 
weak  existing  law  dealing  only  with  sex 
and  marital  status,  is  now  on  the  verge 
of  final  enactment. 

H.R.  6516  as  passed  by  the  House  la.st 
year  contained  seve^al  amendments 
added^^in  committee  which  tended  to 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  tlie  bill, 
and  it  omitted  other  provLslons  necessary 
to  strengthen  it;  the  Senate.vJ  am  happy 
to  say,  passed  a  much  better  bill,  on  the 
whole,  but  one  which  also  contained 
some  imdeslrable  features.  Except  for 
several  points,  the  best  features  of  both 
tlic  House  and  Senate  version  are  in- 
corijorated  In  the  conference  report. 

I  therefore  was  happy  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House.  If  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President  it  w  ill  pro- 
vide most  consumers,  and  men  and 
women  engaged  In  private  business  en- 
terprises, with  rights  many  of  tliem  do 
not  now  enjoy  to  obtain  credit  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  individual  credit- 
worthiness— on  their  ability  to  repay  and 
their  reputation  for  financial  integrity— 
without  suffering  indefensible  credii 
handicaps  based  on  the  totally  ii-rele- 
vant  circumstances  of  their  etiinic  origin, 
theiz-  age — providing  they  are  legally  able 
to  contract — or  other  extraneous  char- 
acteristics wliich  have  absolutely  nothuig 
to  do  with  creditworthiness. 

ONLY    THfiSF    BErWFfN     18    AND    :;  ".    I.lTl     CVT 

Tlie  only  group  in  the  credit  economy 
which  has  not  been  properly  protected 
under  the  House-Senate  conference  con- 
sists of  thase  young  i:ieople  between  the 
ages  of.  say,  18  to  26. 

Tiiie.  thus  is  an  ape  category  in  which 
tlier^  is  t!ic  hit-'hest  incidence  of  de- 


linquency and  credit  iiresponi>ibility.  As 
an  unfortunate  consequence,  almost 
everyone  in  that  age  group  suffers  credit 
discrimination  as  a  result  purely  of  sta- 
tistics. Such  discrimination,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  will  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
der Uiis  legislation  regardless  of  the  in- 
dividuals  own  attitudes,  lifestyle,  in- 
tegrity, seriousness  of  puipose,  and  other 
a.spects  of  creditworthiness.  Credit  scor- 
ing systems  utilized  by  a  number  of 
major  creditors,  particularly  in  the  re- 
tailmg  field,  automatically  ascribe  a 
negative  point  scoring  to  those  between 
la  and  26,  and  as  a  result  of  Senate  con- 
ftience  committee  insistence  on  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill  upholding  such 
credit  scoring  practices,  individual 
creditwortliy  young  people  will  continue 
to  encounter  credit  discrimination  under 
tills  otlierwise  excellent  bill.  I  am  sorry 
about  that.  If  responsible  creditworthy 
voung  people  stand  up  for  their  rights 
ill  obtaining  credit,  I  am  sure  this  pro- 
'.  ision  can  subsequently  be  eliminated. 

H'.fnn      StURING     DUCRIMINAIION      AOAINST 
EUSiRLV     AB01.ISHLU 

On  Uie  other  hand,  after  a  length; 
impasse  between  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees,  the  House  conferees  succeeded 
in  removing  from  the  bill  other  Senate 
Language  which  would  have  permitted 
creoitors  using  credit  scoring  systems  to 
fiiscriminaie  against  the  elderly.  Under 
the  language  of  tlie  conference  report, 
the  only  weight  whiich  a  finn  using  a 
credit  scoring  system  could  ascribe  to 
tiie  age  of  an  elderly  person  is  a  plus 
value,  not  a  negative  one;  as  a  result, 
tlie  elderly  should  find  it  much  easier, 
when  this  legislation  takes  effect  in  12 
montlis  after  passage,  to  obtain  credit 
tliey  w  ant  and  need  and  can  repay. 

The  issue  of  prohibiting  disci-imina- 
tion  in  credit  by  reason  of  age  has  been 
tlie  most  hard  fought  aspect  of  this 
whole  battle  over  credit  discrimination 
over  tlie  past  2  years.  In  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affaiis  in  the  93d 
Congress,  we  uncovered  numerous  in- 
stances of  mifair  and  absolutely  Inde- 
Tensible  discrimination  against  people 
over  60  years  of  age,  particularly  by 
banks  in  the  issuance  or  renewal  of 
credit  cards. 

Tliis  was  in  tlie  face  of  convincing  evi- 
dence tliat  tlie  elderly  as  a  group  were 
the  very  best  credit  risks  of  all  On  a  sta- 
tistical or  actuarial  basis.  Nevertheless, 
the  krational  rejection  of  credit  to  all 
people  over  60  was  widespread.  We  were 
told  that  thLs  w  as  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  elderly  persons  are  not  eligible  for 
credit  life  insurance  to  protect  the  cred- 
itor from  loss  in  case  the  borrower  or 
credit  purchaser  died  before  repajing 
the  obligation. 

But  tills  was  a  flimsy  argument:  in 
most  consumer  credit  transactions  tlie 
purchase  of  credit  life  insurance  is  not 
required.  Tliis  has  been  particularly  true 
since  tlie  enactment  of  the  TruUi  in 
Lending  Act.  which  forces  a  creditor  who 
requires  a  pmxhaser  or  borrower  to  ob- 
tain credit  life  insmance  to  count  the 
cost  of  such  insurance  into  the  amount 
of  the  finance  charge  and  also  include  it 
in  detennining  the  amiual  percentage 
date  of  the  finance  charge.  As  a  result, 
nearly  all  creditors  now  maintain  that 
the  purchase  of  credit  life  Insurance  {s 
optional  and  so  indicate  on  the  forms 
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which  they  use  under  the  Ti-uth  In  Lend- 
ing Act. 

WTEAK    BILL    ENACTED   IN    1974 

Although  13  of  the  15  members  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  co- 
.sponsored  my  bill  2  years  ago  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex, 
or  marital  status,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers voted  in  subcommittee  in  1974  to 
knock  out  everything  except  race,  sex, 
and  marital  status.  That  was  less  than 
2  years  ago.  While  this  issue  of  cov- 
erage was  being  fought  out  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  be- 
ginning October  1,  1974,  the  Congress 
nevertheless  proceeded  to  pass  a  weak 
law  dealing  only  with  sex  and  marital 
status.  This  was  done  in  the  form  of  a 
nongermane  Senate  rider  to  an  unre- 
lated House  bill  on  bank  deposit  Insur- 
ance, and  the  comprehensive  antidis- 
crimination bUl  we  had  been  working  on 
in  the  subcommittee  and  which  was  tiien 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Banking^ 
and  Currency  was  bypassed.  That  wsss 
in  October  L974.  \ 

Beginning  early  in  1975,  after  I  had^ 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  new  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  to  include  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  and  age, 
my  successor  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs.  Con- 
gressman Annunzio  of  Illinois,  rein- 
troduced that  bill  as  a  subcommittee 
measure  which  most  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee cosponsored,  and  he  then 
shepherded  the  biU  through  the  sub- 
committee, the  full  committee,  and  the 
House.  However,  no  amendmoits  could 
be  offered  in  the  House.  The  Senate  sub- 
'  committee  under  Chairman  Bueh  then 
produced  a  stronger  bill,  incorporating 
some  of  the  things  which  I  was  unaUe 
to  keep  in,  or  get  into,  the  House  bill 
during  committee  consideration. 

REASONS    FOR    REJECTION    OF    CBEDTT    MUST    BE 
DISCLOSED 

The  most  important  feature  added  b^ 
the  Senate  this  year  was  one  which  had 
been  defeated  on  an  18-to-18  tie  vote 
in  the  House  committee  last  year  when 
I  had  offered  it  as  an  amendment. 

It  would  require  creditors  to  disclose 
to  rejected  applicants  for  credit  that 
they  had  the  right  to  obtain  in  writing 
the  reasons  for  rejection  so  they  could 
find  out  exactly  why  Uiey  had  been  re- 
jected. The  importance  of  this  require- 
ment cannot  be  overestimated  in  assur- 
ing equal  access  to  the  field  of  credit  in 
the  United  States  by  consumers. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  offering  this 
amendment  in  the  House  committee  and 
in  testifying  in  favor  of  it  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  creditors  who  do 
not  now  disclose  the  specific  reasons  for 
^rejection  of  a  credit  application  are 
merely  required  under  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  disclose  whether  the 
decision  was  based  either  wholly  or 
pprtly  on  information  provided  by  a 
credit  biureau.  But  often,  wlien  a  creator 
indicates  that  the  adverse  action  resulted 
from  information  received  from  a  credit 
bureau  and  the  applicant  is  referred  to 
the  credit  bureau  to  find  out  what  that 
information  was,  he  or  she  may  find  that 
that  credit  bureau  has  no  information  on 
file  which  could  remotely  be  considered 
a.s  adverse  or  derogatory. 


As  a  result,  a  great  many  people  who 
have  been  rejected  for  credit  asstuned 
that  it  was  because  of  their  sex,  or  their 
marital  status,  or  ttieir  race,  or  their  age. 
or  other  extraneous  circumstances  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  creditworthi- 
ness. Yet  in  individual  cases,  the  creditor 
may  have  used  a  perfectly  valid  set  of 
criteria  for  determining  tliat  the  awJli- 
cant  was  not,  in  fact,  creditwortliy.  Per- 
haps the  applicant  had  not  lived  in  the 
area  long  enough  to  develop  a  local  credit 
history;  perhaps  he  or  she  was  new  on 
the  job  or  had  a  liistory  of  frequently 
changing  jobs;  perhaps  the  creditor 
merely  decided  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicant's  income  and  other  obligations 
it  would  not  be  judicious  to  extend  that 
pers(m  additional  credit. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  suspicion  about  credit  discrim- 
inatiCHi  will  be  eliminated  by  this  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  report  requiring 
the  creditor  to  disclose  the  actual  reason 
or  reasons  for  denial  of  credit  And  I 
think  it  will  also  effectively  discourage 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  re- 
^on.  national  origin,  age,  sex,  or  mari- 
tal status.  Many  creditors  may  still  use 
poor  judgment  in  determining  credit- 
worthiness; that  is  their  privilege.  But 
if  an  applicant  Is  ttuned  down,  he  or 
she  will  now  have  the  right  to  find  out 
why  the  ai^licatlon  was  rejected.  I  think 
this  provision  will  «id  a  lot  of  the  frus- 
trations which  accompany  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
and  will  be  a  good  thing  not  only  for 
consimiers  but  for  the  credit  Indusb7  as 
welL 

INCREASB    IN    CLASS    ACTION    PUNITIVE    DAMAGE 
CEILING 

The  increase  in  the  maximum  punitive 
damages  in  class  action  cases  imder  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000,  as  proposed  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  legislation,  and 
agreed  to  in  conference,  should  make 
class  actions  an  effective  instrument  for 
assuring  compliance  by  large  creditors, 
the  only  ones  affected  by  that  change. 
Of  even  more  importance,  the  same  pen- 
alties are  being  wi-Itten  into  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  under  legislation  on  leas- 
ing handled  by  the  same  conferees. 

In  another  conference  agreement  ex- 
tremely important  to  consiuners,  the 
House  conferees  receded  from  a  provision 
of  the  House  bill — which  we  had  been 
unable  to  remove  in  the  House  committee 
last  year — requiring  proof  of  "wiUful" 
violation  before  punitive  damages  could 
be  assessed  against  a  creditor.  This  would 
have  introduced  the  necessity  for  the 
kind  of  proof  normally  required  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions  to  obtain  redress  in  the 
form  of  punitive  damages  for  violation  of 
a  law  which  carries  no  criminal  penalties. 

I  applaud  the  Senate's  action,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Biden,  in 
knocking  Uiis  provision  out  of  the  bill, 
and  I  congratulate  Chairman  Annunzio 
of  the  Ho\ise  subcommittee  for  his  assist- 
ance in  conference  in  keeping  it  out  of 
the  conference  report.  Such  a  provision 
is  not  in  the  exi<^ting  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
Imiity  Act. 

POESIBLE    EXEMPTION    OF    BUSINESS    CHEDIT 

The  existing  Equal  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  House  bill  to  amend  and 
strengthen  it  both  dealt  with  all  forms 


of  business  credit  as  well  as  with  con- 
sumer credit.  The  Senate  added  a  provi- 
sion authorizing — and  in  effect,  encour- 
aging— the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the 
administration  of  the  act  to  exempt  from 
"one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  any  class  of  transactions  not  pri- 
marily for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  if  the  Board  makes  an  express 
finding  that  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision or  provisions  would  not  contribute 
substantially  to  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title."  The  Senate  conferees  were 
not  willing  to  remove  this  provision. 

However,  the  conferees  did  agree  to 
language  in  the  statement  of  managers 
making  clear  that  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  is  to  permit  exemptions  of  any 
business  credit  transactions  "only  when 
the  inclusion  of  those  classes  of  trans- 
actions would  serve  no  useful  purpose  in 
achieving  the  antidiscrimination  goals 
of  this  act." 

I  urge  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  issuing 
regulations  under  the  revised  act,  to  keep 
the  admonition  of  the  conferees  upper- 
most in  mind  in  acting  to  exempt  classes 
of  business  credit. 

ON    THE    WHOLE,    AN    EXCELLENT    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  piece  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  dii- 
ferent  versions  can  possibly  come  out  in 
final  form  completely  satisfactory  to 
everyone.  Compromises  have  to  be  made 
and  are  made.  Most  of  the  compromises 
on  H.R.  6516  made  in  conference  im- 
prove the  measure.  Some  do  not.  But  on 
the  whole,  this  is  a  good  bill,  an  extreme- 
ly important  contribution  to  the  promo- 
tion of  fair  credit  practices  in  a  credit- 
oriented  economy. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
Congressman  Ainamzio  for  taking  up 
this  issue  shortly  after  becoming  chaii- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  working  hard 
to  make  it  an  effective  bill,  particularly 
for  the  elderly,  but  also  for  men  and 
women  who  are  black,  Spanish -speaking. 
Indian,  or  members  of  other  minority 
groups.  The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  passed  in  1974  and  which  took  ef- 
fect last  October  28  is  and  can  be  help- 
ful to  white  women  who  have  been  denied 
credit  in  their  own  names  because  they 
are  women  or  becatise  they  are  married . 
separated,  divorced,  or  widowed,  and  to 
white  men  who  are  separated  or  divorced. 
H.R.  6516  will  expand  those  protections 
for  white  men  and  women  and  afford 
the  same  protections  to  all  men  and 
women  who  run  into  discrimination  in 
credit  for  reasons  other  than  credit- 
worthiness. It  will  be  particularly  helpful 
in  the  field  of  real  estate  lending,  because 
it  is  much  more  effective  antidiscrimina- 
tion legislation  than  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6516. 
the  Consmner  Credit  Act  amendments 
conference  report.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
bill  has  been  strengthened  in  conference 
to  contain  many  provisions  that  it  should 
have  included  in  the  first  place. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  addi- 
tion of  people  on  public  assistance  to 
those  who  cannot  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  granting  of  credit.  One  of 
the  tragedies  for  people  such  as  those  I 
serve  is  that  their  inability  to  gain  credit 
tlirou^h  regular  channels  has  made  them 
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the  victuus  of  uuaciupulous  store  owners 
and  loan  operations.  BecauiTe  people  are 
on  public  assistance,  it  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  no  right  to  purchase  on 
credit  the  necessities  tliey  require  to 
maintain  theii-  meager  existences.  And, 
iu  facjt,  in  several  pilot  progranis  in 
which  New  York  deparunenl  stores  have 
granted  credit  to  those  on  public  assist- 
ance, there  has  been  notable  success. 

Credit  discriniination  has  always  beer, 
iiisidious.  And  these  amendments  to  the 
hard-fought  gains  won  by  women  in  tlie 
las;t  session  of  Congress  will  go  a  loiiM 
way  to  providing  full  economic  access  fur 
every  citizen  of  this  country. 

NLs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri^e  ui 
support  of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  conference  report.  H.R.  6516,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  cures  man>'  of  tlie  weaknesses 
contained  in  last  year's  legislation.  The 
enactment  of  a  law  prohibitir\g  discrimi- 
nation against  women  in  the  granting  of 
credit  has  been  a  goal  of  great  impor- 
tance to  me  since  I  introduced  the  first 
equal  credit  opportunity  bill  for  women 
in  1972.  Although  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Congress  passed  landmark  legislation  in 
this  area  in  1974.  I  was  disturbed  that 
the  law  was  weaker  in  some  respects  than 
I  thought  desirable.  These  amendments 
are  addressed  to  curing  several  of  those 
v.eaknesses. 

It  extends  the  law  to  cover  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  age.  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin  and  religion. 

I  am  particulate  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  Includes  the  requirement 
that  an  applicant  for  credit  whose  appli- 
cation Is  denied  or  terminated  haa  a 
right  to  a  written  statement  containing 
the  specific  reasons  for  this  adverse  deci- 
sion. I  regarded  the  requlronent  for 
written  reasons  as  important  In  the  orig- 
inal equal  credit  opportunity  bills  which 
I  introduced  and  was  disappointed  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  failed  to  make 
this  a  mandatory  requirement  I  beUeve 
that  It  constitutes  a  major  addition  to 
'the  law  as  lenders  will  be  less  likely  to 
discriminate  arbitrarily  knowing  that 
they  must  put  their  reasons  In  writing. 

Raising  the  celling  on  punitive  dam- 
ages in  class  action  suits  to  the  lesser  of 
$300,000  or  1  percent  of  a  creditor's  net 
wortli  Is  more  equitable  than  the  penalty 
provision  In  the  original  bill.  Currently, 
large  creditors  can  escape  with  what  to 
them  is  only  a  minor  fine,  even  if  the 
maximimi  penalty  Is  Imposed.  Th^s  legis- 
lation would  provide  greater  justice  by 
allowing  the  large  offending  creditors  to 
be  penalized  more  severely,  and  by  In- 
suring that  a  smaller  creditor  Is  not  un- 
duly punished  by  Imposition  of  punitive 
damages.  If  we  are  to  have  a  law  which 
will  serve  to  end  the  long  history  of  dis- 
crimination In  tills  area,  we  must  enact 
legislation  such  as  this,  which  wUl  pro- 
vide a  real  deteiTent  to  dlscriminator>" 
practices  on  the  part  of  lenders. 

This  bill  also  contains  several  provi- 
sions which  will  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment sections  of  the  law  and  make  it  a 
more  effective  tool  for  combating  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Equal  Credit  Oppoilunity  Act 
a  amendments  represent  another  impor- 
tant step  toward  insuring  that  women, 
minorities  and  the  elderly  receive  equal 
credit.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
conference  report. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the  con- 
ference report  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenuin  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  vvao  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Si.eaktr.  I  move 
tiie  previous  question  en  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  qu-'slioii  wa>  ordered. 

Tl.e  SPEAKER.  The  qr.e  tion  is  on 
liie  coilfereiice  reiwrl. 

Tlie  que  tion  was  lakcir  and  the 
Speaker  anuoumod  tiiai  ti-.e  ayes  ai>- 
l^eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  gi-ound  that  a  quorum  i-^ 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPE.VKER  Evidently  n  quortim  is 
V.ot  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  .\xuu  v. ill  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yea.s  384?  nays  3. 
not  vutlng  45.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  951 

TEAS— 384 

K-^(\iw,v 

ChUholm 

Forsj  the 

Alwiig 

Clancr 

Pouutkin 

Adanis 

dawaon,  Del 

FTaser 

Addabbo 

Clay 

Freuzel 

Alexander 

Cleveland 

Fuqua 

Alleu 

Cochran 

Gaydo.s 

Ambro 

Cohen 

OiaUno 

Anelersoii 

Conte 

Oibbon-- 

Calif. 

Conyers 

Oilmau 

Andewon.  1!I 

Connaii 

Olnn 

Andrews, 

Comen 

Goldwater 

N.  Dak. 

Cotter 

Gonzalez 

Annunzio 

Cough]  in 

CroodUng 

Archer 

Crane 

Oradlson 

ABhbroclc 

D' Amours 

Oraaaley 

Aahley 

Daniel.  Dan 

Onde 

Asp  In 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hagedoni 

AuCoin 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Haley 

BadUlo 

Danlelaon 

HaU 

RaraliJ 

Davla 

Hamilton 

Baldus 

de  Is  aar7a 

Hammer- 

Baucus 

Delaney 

schmldt 

Bauman 

DeUums 

Hanley 

Beard.  RL 

Dent 

HannalorU 

Beard.  Teur. 

Derrick 

Hansen 

Bedell 

Harkln 

Bennett 

Derln* 

Hamngton 

Blagp;i 

Dickinson 

Harris 

Blester 

DlggB 

Harsh  a 

Bingham 

Dlngell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Blanohaid 

Dodd 

Hubert 

Blouiu 

Downey.  NY. 

Hechler.  W.  Vx 

Boggs 

Downing,  Va. 

Heckler,  M.ii». 

Bolaiid 

Drlnan 

Hefner 

Bonker 

Duncan,  Ore;?. 

Heinz 

Bo  wen 

Duncan,  Tenn 

H^stoskl 

Bradenia.> 

du  Pout 

Henderson 

Breaujt 

Early 

Hicks 

Brecklnridfie 

Eckhardt 

High  tower 

Brlnkley 

Edgar 

HUIU 

Brodhead 

Edwarda,  Ala. 

Holland 

Broontfleld 

Edwards,  Calif 

Holt 

Brown,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Holtznuia         1, 

Brown.  UlcU. 

Emery 

Horton 

Brown,  Ohio 

English 

How* 

BroyhlU 

Erlenborn 

Hubbard 

Bur^ener 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hughes 

Burke,  G*l.:. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hungate 

Burke,  Pla- 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Hutchln»on 

Fary 

Hydfc 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Penwlrk 

I chord 

Burllfion.  Mo. 

Flntlley 

Jacobs 

Buru>n,  John 

Fish 

Jurmuu 

Burton,  Phillip  Fisher 

Jeffords 

Biit'.er 

Plthlaii 

Jenrette 

BjTon 

Flood 

Jonnson,  Calif. 

Cmuvj 

Florlo 

John.sou.  Colo. 

Carr 

Flower* 

Johnson,  Pa. 

CuTier 

Flvnt 

Jonas,  Ala. 

Cederbers 

Folagr 

JOBM,  ll,0. 

'vhHppeU 

herd.  Mich. 

Jon«B,  Okl*. 

V 


Jordan 

Murt.hy.  ni. 

Schuize 

Knsten 

Murphy.  NY 

Sebellus 

Ka.-iteri'.e.er 

MurthB 

Selberiln<4 

Kayen 

Myers.  Ind 

Sharp 

Kellv 

Myers.  P.4. 

Shrtver 

Ketnp 

Nutcher 

Ehuster 

Ketchuni 

Neal 

Sikrs 

Kex-; 

Nedvi 

Simon 

Kimli.e»s 

Niihois 

SL<«k 

Kooh 

Nowak 

Skubitz 

Krebs 

Ob«TSI.  M 

Slack 

K..-  legtr 

obey 

Smith,  lo«-.« 

r.nPalrf 

OBrlfM 

Smith.  NeUr 

LaKOinarsiiiij 

OHara 

Snyder 

Uindiiiiii 

ONelll 

?olar!! 

Latta 

Oillugfr 

.SpeUtuaa 

Lehn..(ii 

!'.<r.«man 

Spence 

Lent 

Patten.  N  J 

.SiaKgers 

LeviiHS 

P»rierson. 

Stanton. 

Lit  ton 

Calif 

J.  WUllaiu 

1!  .vrt.  C.I  ■' 

PaUl.SO.'    N  V. 

S.ark 

Moyrt   Ti-n!i 

Pepper 

:steed 

Lor.y,  La 

Perliui.s 

.Steelnian 

l.  Mil'    MU. 

Pev-ser 

Steiger.  Wi.i 

Lo'  t 

IMtk:  .' 

Stephens 

LuJ«Il 

Pike 

Stokes 

McCIor . 

POHfie 

h:tratton 

.VfcC!(>Hk( 

Presoler 

Stiidds 

M(  CoiUs'A-r 

Preyer 

Sullivan 

M.  Dnde 

Price 

Svmlngtori 

McEv.en 

Pritrha.-<l 

Talc»tt 

JMcFhU 

<Juie 

Taylor,  Mo 

MlH'.i^Iv 

QaiUeu 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McKay 

Railshft'  : 

Thompsou 

M.Kilu.f  ■ 

Randall 

Thone 

MnC'loiiaUl 

Rangel 

Thomtoa 

MitUdeu 

Hee« 

Treen 

Magulre 

Regula 

Tsongas 

Mahoii 

Reuss 

UlUnan 

IKann 

Rhodes 

Van  Deerlin 

Mathis 

RlcbmoiiU 

Vander  Jagt 

Matsuuit^,! 

Riegle 

Vander  Veen 

MrzsoIi 

RInaldo 

Vanlk 

Meeds 

Risenhoover 

Vlgorlto 

Melcher 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Meyner 

Robinson 

Walsh 

MesTvins!-- 

Rodluo 

Warn  pier 

Michel 

Roe 

Weaver 

Mlkva 

Rogers 

Wbalan 

MUler,  Cah;. 

KoncaliO 

Whit* 

Miller,  Ohio 

Koonpy 

Whltehurst 

MUls 

Boee 

WblUen 

Mlneta 

Rosenthal 

Wlgctna 

Mlnlsh 

RoBtenkowskl 

WUson,  Bob 

Mink 

Rouah 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Roussdot 

Winn 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Boybal 

Wirth 

Moakley 

Runnels 

Wolff 

Moffett 

Ruppe 

Wright 

Mollohan 

Rusjo 

WytUer 

Montgonie.-y 

Ryan 

WyUa 

Moore 

St  Germain 

Yates 

MoorheiKl. 

Santlnl 

Yatron 

Calif. 

Baraaln 

Young,  Alaska 

Moorhead.  Va 

Sartwnes 

YouncFia. 

.Morgan 

Satterfleld 

Young.  Oa. 

Moeher 

Scheuer 

Young,  Tex. 

Mofts 

Schneebell 

ZaMoeki 

Moul 

Schioeder 
>\\YS— 3 

Zeferettl 

Collins.  Te.N. 

McDonald 

Syu'.ms 

NOT  VailNG — tS 

-Andrews.  N  C. 

Fascell 

Metcalfe 

Armstrong 

Ford,  Tenn. 

MUford 

Barrett 

Frey 

Nix 

BeU 

Greeu 

Nolan 

Berglanrl 

Gnyer 

Pettis 

BevlU 

Hawkins 

Shipley 

BolUtt^f 

Hayes,  Ind 

Stanton, 

Brooks 

Hiushaw 

JameaV. 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Stelger.  Ari?:. 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Te.'iu. 

Stuckey 

DonH. 

Kartb 

Teagve 

Collins,  i:'. 

Le^ett 

Traxler 

Connble 

Lundlne 

Udall 

Coulan 

McOorma.-k 

Waxman 

Esch 

Madignn 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Eshlniuuin 

Marim 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  TeRartie  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Blr.  Buclumau. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. V 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  .\rm8troug. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Jamea  V.  Stauton  wltli  Mr.  Stei^er 
of  Art-ona. 


Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Waxman  wRh  M^.  Rvy. 
Mr.  Jonea  of  Tenncfloee  wltli  Mr. 
Mr.   Cbarlfls   Wllaon  of  Tvam  vtth   lit. 
Howard. 
Mr.  Hawkina  with  Mr.  Don  H.  CXaoMn. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indtam*  wltb  Mr.  Madlgan. 
Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Canlsn. 
Mr.  BrookB  wltH  Mr.  Lundlne. 
Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Mllford. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 
Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Bergfland. 
Mr.  Stuckey  wltli  Mr.  SfarUn. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mra.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mrs.  OolUns  of  Ulinoli. 

Mr.  H^IBKUT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  <rf  Oie  vote  was  azmotmeed 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


T^<^^H^«Ti^i  child  care  ezpoidltures  required 
^  IIM  Ctodal  Oenkjca  Amendments  xA  1974 
la  not  iwe—ntly  aTaUaMe. 

(b)  It  la  MsBiaimia  ttas  puxpoBo  of  ttito  Act 
to  prorUe  tiie  •Mlttoaal  funding  which  wfll 
mafeepooBible  the  implaaaentation  cS.  the  new 
child  care  standarda  without  severely  cur- 
tailing the  avi^OabUlty  of  dilld  care  services. 

Sec.  «.  Section  7(a)  (8)  of  Public  Law  93- 
047  is  amended  by  striking  out  *7tebruary  1," 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  l.". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Vor  purposes  of  title  ZZ  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  amount  of  the 
limitation  (Imposed  by  section  2002(a)(2) 
of  such  Act)  which  Is  applicable  to  any  State 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  90,  1976.  or 
which  Is  applicable  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal 
period  beginning  July  1.  1976.  and  ending 
September  80,  1976,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
equal  to  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 


PERMISSION  TO  PTLE  OONFERENCg 
REPORT  ON  HH.  9808,  POSTPON- 
XNQ  FOR  6  MONTHS  EPPECnVE 
DATE  OP  REQXJIREMKNT  THAT  A 
CHILD  DAY  CARE  CKNTKR  MEET 
SPECIFIED  STAFFINa  STAMDABD6 

Mr.  TJLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bm  (HJl.  9803)  to  postpcme  for 
6  months  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
quirement that  a  child  day  care  eenter 
meet  specified  staffing  standards  (for 
chUdren  between  6  weeks  and  6  jrears 
old)  In  order  to  <iualify  for  Federal  pay- 
ments for  the  tiervlces  Involved  under 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  so 
long  as  the  standards  actually  beliig 
appUed  conmly  with  State  law  and  are 
no  lower  than  those  In  effect  In  Septem- 
ber 1975.  may  have  untfl  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONITREKCK  Repobt  (BivT.No.  9^-885) 
The  committee  of  cooferenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houace  on  tba 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
9803)  to  postpone  for  alz  montha  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  requirement  that  a  child 
day  care  center  meet  specified  staffing  stand- 
ards (for  children  tetween  six  weeka  and 
sis  years  old)  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
payments  for  the  services  Involved  under  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  so  long  as 
the  standards  actually  being  applied  comply 
with  State  law  and  are  no  longer  than  those 
in  effect  In  September  1976,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 
That  (a)  the  Congress  finds  and  declares — 
1 1 )  that  the  Social  Services  Amendments 
of  1976  set  standards  for  Child  care  under  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  which  wm  require  many 
child  care  providers  to  substantially  increase 
their  staff  over  existing  levels; 

(2)  that  in  such  cases  compliance  with 
these  standards  will  require  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  present  level  oi  expenditures 
for  child  care;  and 

(3)  that  adequate  funding  to  meet  these 


(1)  an  amount  equal 

(A)  lOa  per  centtmi  of  the  amount  of  the 
Umltetlon  so  Imposed  (as  determined  wltti- 
out  regard  to  this  section)  in  the  case  of 
suCh  fiscal  year,  or 

(B)  108  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  limitation  so  Imposed  (as  determined 
wltliout  regard  to  this  section)  In  the  case 
of  BUCh  fiscal  period,  or 

(2)  an  ammmt  equal  to  (A)  100  p^ 
centum  of  such  limitation  for  such  fiscal 
year  or  period  (as  determined  without  re- 
gard to  this  section),  plus  (B)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  stmi  of  (l)  80  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  expenditures  (I)  which  are 
made  during  such  fiscal  year  or  period  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  any  dilld 
day  care  service,  and  (II)  with  re^>ect  to 
which  payment  is  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  State  under  such  title  for  such  fiscal 
year  or  period,  and  (U)  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  oi  the  grants,  made  by  the  State 
during  such  fiscal  year  or  period,  to  which 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(1)  are  ap- 
pUci^Ie; 

(b)  Tlie  additional  Federal  funds  which 
become  payable  to  any  State  for  the  flacal 
year  or  fiscal  period  q>eclfled  in  subsection 
(a)  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  each  sab- 
aectlon  shall,  to  the  maTlmum  extent  thst 
the  State  determines  to  be  feasible,  be  em- 
ployed in  such  a  way  as  to  Increase  the  em- 
ployment of  welfare  recipients  and  other 
low-Income  persons  In  Jobs  related  to  the 
provision  of  child  day  care  servioes. 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  sums 
granted  by  a  State  to  a  qualified  provider  of 
child  day  care  services  (as  defined  in  para- 
gn^h  (8)  (A) )  dtuing  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  q>eclfied  in  subsection  (a)  or  dtir- 
Ing  the  fiscal  period  so  ^ledfied.  to  assist 
such  provider  in  meeting  Its  Federal  welfare 
recipient  employment  incentive  expenses  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3)  (B) )  with  respect  to 
individuals  employed  in  Jobs  related  to  the 
provlson  of  child  day  care  ser^ces  in  one  or 
more  child  day  care  facilities  of  such  pro- 
vider, shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  consti- 
tute expenditiues  made  by  the  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requircOnents  and  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  such  Act.  for  the  provision 
of  services  directed  at  one  or  more  of  the 
goals  set  forth  iu  clauses  (A)  through  (E)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  section  2002(a)(1)  of 
such  Act.  With  respect  to  sums  to  which 
ttie  preceding  sentence  Is  applicable  (after 
application  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2) ) ,  the  figure  "75".  as  contained  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2002(a)  (1)  of  such 
Act.  shaU  be  deemed  to  read  "100". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  applicable — 

(A)  to  the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  the 
aggregate  of  the  sums  (as  described  In 
such  paragraph)  granted  by  any  State  dtiring 
tlie  fiscal  year  or  fiscal  period  ^>ecifled  in 
subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  by  which 
such  State's  limitation    (as  referred  to   in 


subsection  (a) )  Is  increased  pursuant  to  such 
subsection  for  audi  fiscal  year  or  pertod,  or 

(B)  wMli  respect  to  any  giiuxt  made  to 
a  parttciflar  qualified  prreHder  of  cMM  day 
care  serrloes  to  11m  extent  that  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  stieh  grant  is  or  will 
be\ised — 

(1)  to  pay  wages  to  any  employee  at  an  an- 
nual rate  in  excess  of  85.000,  In  ttie  eaee  of  a 
pubUe  or  nonprofit  private  provider,  or 

(U)  to  pay  wages  to  any  employee  at  an  an- 
nual rate  in  excess  of  84,000,  or  to  pay  more 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  wages  of  any  em- 
ployee, in  the  case  of  any  oHier  provider. 

(8)  For  pmpoees  of  this  sobaectlon — 

(A)  the  term  "qualified  provider  of  child 
day  care  services",  wtien  used  In  reference  to 
a  recipient  cX  a  grant  by  a  State,  tndudes  a 
provider  of  such  aeivltea  only  if.  of  the  total 
number  of  children  receiving  aucSi  services 
tram  such  piovMer  In  the  facfitty  with  re- 
qtect  to  wtUCh  the  grant  Is  made,  at  least  SO 
per  centum  tHereoC  liave  aome  or  all  of  the 
costs  for  the  dilld  day  care  eervloes  so  fur- 
nlahed  to  tliem  by  euCb  provider  paid  for 
under  the  Stated  eiailmia  program  oonducrted 
pursuant  to  tttle  ZZ  of  the  Social  Security 
Act:  and 

(B)  the  term  'Vsderal  welfare  recipient 
enqiloyment  expeneaa"  means  expenses  of  a 
qualified  ptovkUr  oC  child  day  care  servioes 
which  ciJiaUtute  Faderal  weUkre  recipient 
employment  Ineeatlve  expenses  as  defined  in 
secttoo  6(ffi(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  or  which  would  conatltnte  Fed- 
eral welfare  recipient  employment  Incentive 
fvpeniMB  as  so  drtlnert  U  ttie  provider  w«re 
a  taxpayer  entitled  to  a  credit  (with  respect 
to  the  wages  Involved)  under  section  40  of 
such  Code. 

(d)  (1)  In  the  administration  of  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Securtty  Act,  the  figure  "75".  as 
contained  In  the  first  aentmoe  of  section 
200a(a)(l)  of  audi  Act.  AaU.  subject  to 
paragrapti  <3)«  !>•  deemed  to  read  "80"  for 
purposes  of  applying  such  aenteaoe  to  expen- 
ditures made  by  a  State  for  the  provlalon  of 
child  day  care  aef  ihjea  during  the  fiscal  year 
or  fiscal  period  qwdfied  in  enbaecUon  (a  i . 

(2)  Tlie  total  amooat  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ments irtilch  may  be  paid  to  any  State  for 
such  flacal  year  or  fiscal  period  onder  tlUe 
XZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( i ) , 
stiall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  ex- 
cess (if  any)  of — 

(A)  the  amount  by  which  aucdi  State's 
limitation  (as  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  I 
is  increased  pursuant  to  such  subsection  for 
such  year  or  period,  over 

(B)  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the 
grants,  made  by  the  State  during  such  year 
or  period,  to  which  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  are  i^ipUcahle. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  At  the  aarUest  practicable  date 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
Cbut  In  no  event  later  than  48  days  after  the 
date  of  such  enactment)  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Kducation.  and  Wdfare  ahaU  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  adiHtt""a1  Federal  funds 
(if  any)  which  are  needed  by  the  States  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  or  under  section  2002 
(a)  (9)  (A)  (U)   of  the  Social  Security  Act— 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and 

(2)  for  the  fiscal  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30.  1976. 

(b)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amovmts  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  needed  by  the 
States  is  equal  to — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  SO,  1976.  $12,500,000.  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30, 
1976,  «12,600,000. 

then  the  Secretary  shall  increase  the  amoimt 
of  the  limitation  (inqxiaed  by  aecUon  2002 (a) 
of  t^e  Social  Security  Act  and  determined 
after  application  of  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  Act)  ^pUcable  to  t&xih  State  which  Is 
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determined  by  the  Secretary  under  siiUseo- 
tlon  (a)   to  be  in  need  of  additional  funds 
for  sucb  fiscal  year  or  such  fiscal  period  (as 
the  case  may  be)  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  additional  funds  so  needed 
by  such  State  for  such  year  or  period.  11  the 
aggregate  of  the  anioiiut.«  so  deteriiUned  by 
the  Secretary  for  such   fiscal   year  or   fiscal 
period  (as  the  case  may  bei    i»  in  excess  of 
the  amount  specified  under  clttu.st-  1 1 1  or  (2i 
of   the   preceding   sentence    \mMi    rt-speci   to 
such  year  or  period,  then  the  Se.ieiury  shall 
increase  the  amount  ot   the  llnutatiDn    (re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  seiUtncep   ui  each 
such  State  in  the  manner  providwl  In  such 
sentence,  except  that  the  aniount  ot  increase 
of  each  such  Stale  shall  be  proportionately 
reduced  by  such  ainoum  a.-,  is  nei-essary  to 
reduce  the  aggregate  of  the  uicrea.-.es  to  the 
applicable  dollar  amount  specirted  in  clause 
(1(  or  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence.  If  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  so  deierauried  by 
the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  or  iiacal  period 
(as  the  case  may  be)   is  lesw  than  the  dollar 
amount  specified  under  clause  d)  or  (2)  of 
the  first  sentence  with  respect  to  such  year 
or  period,  then  the  Secretary  shall  mcreawe 
the  amount  of  the  limitation  (referred  to  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  i  of  each 
such  State  in  the  manner  provided  in  such 
.sentence,  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  such  dollar  amount  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  so  determined  by 
the  Secretary   for  such   fiscal   year  or   fiscal 
period  shall   be   used   to   increa.se.'  for   such 
year  or  period,  the  amount  of  the  limitation 
(referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  uf  this  sub- 
section)   of  all  States,  with   the  amount  of 
increase     applicable     to    each     State     being 
determined  on  the  ba^is  of  population  in  like 
manner  as  Is  prescribed  under  section  2002 
(a)(2)(A)   of  the  Social  Security  Act 

St.c.  5.  (a)  Section  50A(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of 
iredit  for  work  incentive  program  expenses) 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  oi  paragraph  (2) 
she  following  new  sentence:  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  .so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  as  is  attributable 
to  Federal  welfare  recipient  employment 
incentive  expenses  described  m  sub.sectlon 
(a)(6)  (B).",   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereot  the  following: 

"(61  LlMrTATION  WrrH  RESPKCT  TO  CERTAIN 
ELIGIBLE  EMPLOYEES. — • 

"(A)  Nonbusiness  tLiciBi  k  EMPLovrE.s. — 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  d).  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  with  respect  to  Federal 
welfare  recipient  employment  incentive  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  ijy  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  to  an  eligible  employee 
whose  services  are  not  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  busnu-.-^.^  of  tlie  taxpayer 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"iBl    CHn.D  D4Y   CARE  SfcRVICSS  ELIGIBLE  EM- 

f'l.oYffs — Notwithstanding  parat;raph  (I) 
the  credit  allowed  by  .section  40  with  re.->pect 
to  Federal  welfare  reclptenf  tmpltiyinem  in- 
centive expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  to  an  eligible 
employee  whose  services  are  performed  In 
connection  v.ith  a  child  diiy  care  services 
proeram.  conducted  bv  liie  taxpayer,  shall 
;ioi  exceed  $1.0<)0.". 

(b)  Section  50B(a)i2i  of  such  Ci^de  ( re- 
IrtiiiiK  to  definitions:  spe-i^il  rules)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Definitions. — For  puipises  of  this 
se  tion,  the  term  'Federctl  welfare  recipient 
employment  incentive  expeu.-.e.s'  means  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  or  incuired  by  the  tax- 
payer for  services  rendered  r.,  riie  taxpayer 
bv  an  eligible  employee — 

"lAi  before  July  1,  1976.  or 

■■(Bi  in  the  case  of  an  eli^ji'ole  employee 
whose  services  are  performed  in  connection 
Alth  a  child  day  care  services  program  of  the 
•  txpiyer,  before  October  1,  1976.". 


(CI  The  amendmentn  mtule  by  tlils  section 
witli  respect  to  Federal  welfare  recipient  em- 
ployment Incentive  expenaee  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  to  an  eligible  employee  whose 
services  are  performed  In  connection  with  » 
child  day  car"  .services  program  of  the  tax- 
payer .-<hall  apply  to  such  expenses  paid  or 
inclined  by  a  taxpayer  to  an  eligible  em- 
ployee Anoni  such  taxpayer  hires  after  the 
date  oi  ihe  enactment  ol   this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2(»02(a)  (9)  ( A)  (li)  of 
ihe  SuiLtl  Security  Act   l.s  amended — 

(I  I  bv  .striking  out  and  at  ilie  end  oi 
cl.iii.se  ( II I .  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  coiniiia  at  the  end 
of  cl.iuse  ( III  I  the  followMi^;  "(IV)  the  State 
agency  ma\  waive  the  si.,.*linjr  standards 
otherwi.-.e  applicable  in  ihe  case  of  a  day  care 
center  or  group  day  care  home  in  which  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  inn  (>l  the  children  in 
tne  iicillty  ('Tr  m  the  ca.se  ot  a  day  care  cen- 
lei'.  not  more  i^an  h  children  in  the  center) 
are  children  Ahfif.e  care  is  being  paid  for 
(Wholly  or  m  part)  Jrom  iiinds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Slate  under  this  lllle.  it  such 
agency  finds  that  it  Is  not  f-a-slble  to  furnish 
day  c.ire  for  the  children,  v^hcse  care  is  so 
patd  f'.r.  in  a  da\  care  faciiitv  which  complies 
with  .such  staltln^  standards,  and  ;f  the  day 
care  facility  providing  care  for  such  children 
complies  with  applicable  State  standards. 
and  (V)  in  determining  whether  applicable 
stalling  standards  aie  met  in  the  ca.se  of  day 
care  provided  in  a  family  day  care  home,  the 
number  ot  children  he'.nj;  cared  for  in  such 
home  shall  include  a  child  at  ihe  mother  who 
is  operatlnji  ilie  hiine  only  if  sich  child  is 
under  age  6    . 

ibi  The  amendments  made  bv  subsection 
(a)  shall,  insofar  as  such  amen.dments  add  a 
new  clause  (V)  to  .section  2()02(a)  i9  m  A)  ( il ) 
of  the  .Social  Security  Act  be  effective  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1.  1975,  and  end- 
ing September  ,<0,  1976:  and  on  and  after 
October  1,  1976.  .section  2002(a)  (9  1  (  A)  ( ii)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  road  as  it  would 
if  such  atnendments  had  not  been  made, 

Sh.-.  7.  Section  4(c)  of  Publii-  Law  04  )_><i 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)    The  amendments  made   b\    this  .sec- 
tion shall  be  eiTectlve  on  and  after  Octol)er 
1.  1975.'. 
And   the  Senate   agree   to   the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disaKr-e- 
inent   to  the   amendment   of  the  Senate   to 
tlie  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  -^nme 
Al  Ullman, 
James  C.  Coriwan, 
C.  B.  Rancet  , 
P.  St.abk, 

Joe   D.   WAiiOf).NNFR.   Jr. 
.VaH(i<7cr.<i  on  thr  Part  of  tli,-  Hou.yc 

Pl^SSEI.L  B.  la^t.vc, 

Vance  Hartki?, 
.\.  RiBicorr, 
Walter  P.  Mi  .nuale. 
B.  Hathaway. 
Managrr^  on  the  Part  oj  fhc  S<-}itit,' 

J"   IVT    FXfLA.N'AroRY   StATEMFNI    ot     rHK    f.iM- 
Ifll-nrt.    OE    CONIFRKNC'I-: 

The  matiiagers  on  the  par!  of  the  House 
and  the  Seiia'.e  at  the  conierence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vJtes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  ot  ihe  Senate  to  ihe  bill  (H.R 
9803)  to  pKjsipone  for  six  monihs  the  eifec- 
tlve  date  ol  the  requiremeiit  that  a  child 
day  care  center  meet  spei  ir;ed  staffing  aiand- 
ards  (for  children  between  six  weeks  and  six 
years  old)  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
payments  for  the  services  involved  under 
title  XX  of  the  Socu>l  Security  Act.  so  long 
as  Ihe  .standaid.^  Rctually  benu'  applied  com- 
ply wlih  State  law  and  are  no  larger  than 
tho.se  In  effect  iji  September  1975.  submit  the 
following  Join'  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  mnnager.s  and 
recommeuded  in  'he  a<-conipui:yl;iy  con- 
ference report : 


The  House  bill  provided  for  the  suspeusiou 
until  April  1.  1976,  of  Federal  staffing  stand- 
ards for  the  care  of  preschool  children  in 
child  ifcre  facilities  receiving  funding  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  these  standards  will  be 
suspended  until  July  1,  1976.  The  conference 
substitute  suspends  the  standards  vintil 
July   1.  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  state- 
ment of  findings  and  purjw.se  to  the  effecf 
that  the  new  child  care  standards  will  re- 
quire Increased  expenditures  and  that  the 
purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  funding  to 
meet  the.se  added  costs.  The  conference  sub- 
stnoie  Includes  this  statement. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
which  would  increase  the  $2.5  billion  limit 
on  Federal  funding  for  social  services  pro- 
►;rams  by  «250  million  annually  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1977  (with  $125  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $62.5  million  for  the 
Julv-September  1976  traasltion  quarter) .  The 
additional  fimd.s  would  be  available  only  for 
matching  .S'ate  child  care  expenditurcF  and 
80  percent  of  the  funds  (prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1977).  would  be  al- 
located among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
Slate  population.  The  Senate  amendment 
required  that  the  new  funds  be  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  iiicrea.se  the  employment  of  wel- 
fare recipients  and  other  low-income  per- 
son.. u(  child  care  related  Jobs  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  as  determined  by  the 
States.  1  he  conference  substitute  provides 
thai  #112  5  million  In  additional  Federal  child 
care  funding  will  be  available  for  fiscal  1978 
and  $62..T  million  for  the  July-September 
transition  quarter.  No  funding  is  provided 
bevtnid  September  30.  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  Stales 
to  use  a  part  of  the  additional  funding  to 
reiinbur.se  providers  of  child  care  for  the 
costs  ,-f  employing  welfare  recipients.  Under 
the  S«>nate  provisions,  the  amount  payn.hle 
to  a  quallfled  provider  could  not  exceed 
»4.000  (an  additional  $1,000  in  Federal  fund- 
ing would  be  available  as  a  tax  credit  or 
m  the  case  of  public  and  nonprofit  prov^- 
ers.  as  a  Treasury  Department  payment,'1n 
lieu  of  tax  credit).  These  payments  could 
be  made  only  to  child  care  providers  hav- 
ing a  clientele  at  least  20'-  of  which  is  com- 
po-ed  of  children  receiving  chUd  care  funded 
under  the  Social  Security  act.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  generally  follows  the  Senate 
provision  except  that  payments  to  public 
and  nonprofit  providers  could  be  made  up 
to  amounts  equal  to  $5,000  per  year  per 
employee  (Such  pro\iders  would  not  be 
eligible  for  a  payment  in  lieu  of  tlie  tax 
credit  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
additional  social  services  money  available 
lor  child  care  would  be  eligible  for  match- 
ing State  e.xpendltures  at  an  80  ,  rate  rather 
than  rhe  current -law  rate  of  75  .  .  The  con- 
ference substitute  uc.epls  this  Senate  pro- 
V'sUmi 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  20 
of  the  addllicmal  Iiindlng  available  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  the  July-September  1976  transi- 
tion quaiter.  and  fi.scal  year  1977  would  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tio^.  and  Welfare  to  States  which  ^e  deter- 
mines to  need  additional  funds  because  ol 
special  difficulty  in  meeilni;  the  child  care 
statidards.  Funds  set  aside  for  special  needs 
but  not  u.sed  would  be  reallocated  on  the 
basis  of  State  pyopulatton.  The  conference 
substitute  Includes  this  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  additional  funding  provided 
for  fiscal  1976  and  the  transition  quarter. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  work 
incenilve  program  expense  credit  allowed  by 
section  40  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  a  credit  for  a  portion  of  the 
wages  paid  to  an  individual  who  is  a  Federal 
welfare  recipient  who  Is  employed  In  con- 
nection with  a  child  day  care  services  pro- 
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gram,  and  made  several  other  changes  In 
the  rules  appllcfcble  to  the  computation  of 
the  credit  allowable  for  expenses  of  employ- 
ing such  an  indlTldual.  ^>eclflcaU7 — 

(1)  the  llmltAtlon  on  ttM  amouat  of  the 
credit  allowable  for  work  InoenttT*  program 
expenses  under  section  60A(a)  (2)  of  the 
Code,  which  limits  the  maximum  credit  to 
$25,000  plus  SO  percent  of  tax  liability  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000,  would  not  apply  to  ao  much 
of  the  credit  as  Is  attributable  to  Federal 
welfare  recipients  employed  In  connection 
with  a  child  day  care  services  program; 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  for 
wages  paid  to  any  particular  Federal  welfare 
recipient  could  not  exceed  $1,000; 

(3)  the  credit  would  be  allowed  to  a  State, 
a  political  subdlTlslon  of  a  State,  or  a  tax-ex- 
empt organization; 

(4)  the  credit"^ Is  allowed  for  wages  paid 
to  such  a  Federal  welfare  recipient  after 
September  30,  1975,  and  before  January  1, 
1981;  and 

(6)  the  full  credit  would  be  refunded  to 
the  taxpayer  even  If  the  amount  of  the  cred- 
it allowed  exceeded  his  tax  liability  <ln  the 
case  of  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  a  tax-exempt  organization,  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  credit  would  be  re- 
funded). 

The  conference  aubstltue  Is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptic»is : 

( 1 )  Under  the  oonference  substitute,  States, 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  and 
tax-exempt  organizations  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit  against  tax  allowed  by 
section  40  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  <^ 
1954  (relating  to  expenses  of  work  Incentive 
programs) . 

(2)  Under  the  conference  substitute  the 
credit  is  not  refundable  In  excess  of  the  tax- 
payer's liability  for  tax. 

(3)  Under  the  conference  substitute,  the 
credit  is  allowed  only  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  and  before  October  1, 
1976. 

A  taxpayer  who  Intends  to  claim  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  of  1954  for  the  taxable  year  can,  of 
course,  adjust  hie  quarterly  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax,  or  his  withholding  (in  the  case 
of  an  Individual),  to  take  account  of  the 
amount  of  the  credit  he  expects  to  claim. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  permit  State 
welfars  agencies  to  waive  'he  Federal  staffing 
requirements  In  the  case  of  child  care  centers 
and  group  day  care  homes  which  meet  State 
standards  If  the  children  receive  federally 
funded  care  represent  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  member  of  children  served 
(or.  In  the  case  of  a  center,  there  are  no  more 
than  5  such  children)  provided  that  It  is  in- 
feasible  to  place  the  children  receiving  fed- 
erally funded  care  in  a  facJlty  which  does 
meet  the  Federal  requirements.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  modify  the  Umltations  on 
the  number  of  chll  ren  who  mav  be  cared  for 
In  a  family  day  care  home  by  providing  that 
the  family  day  care  mother's  own  children  not 
be  counted  unless  they  are  under  age  6.  This 
change  would  apply  retroactive  to  October 
I.  1975.  The  conference  substitute  accepts 
the  Senat«  amendment  on  a  temporary  basis 
elTectlve  through  September  30.  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
making  permanent  certain  modifications 
provided  under  PXi.  94-120  governing  fund- 
ing of  services  for  addicts  and  alcoholics.  The 
provisions  involved  (  which  expired  January 
31.  1976)  require  that  special  confidentiality 
requirements  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  Act  be  observed  with  regard  to  addicts 
and  alcoholics,  clarify  that  the  entire  reha- 
bilitative process  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  medical  services  provided 
to  addicts  and  alcoholics  can  be  funded  as  an 
Integral  part  of  a  State  social  services  pro- 


gram, and  provide  for  funding  of  a  7-day 
detoxification  period  even  though  social  serv- 
ices funding  <s  generally  not  available  to  per- 
sons In  Institutions.  The  conference  substi- 
tute accepts  the  Senate  amendment. 

AlUllicah, 

jaiikb  c.  corman, 

C.  B.  Ramgel., 

F.  Staxk, 

JuK  D.  Waccomkes,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  Vie  Part  of  the  House. 

EtussEL,!,  B.  Loire, 

Vancb  Habtke,  ^ 

A.  RiBICOFF, 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

B.  Hathaway, 
Munugers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


URGING  RESUMPTION  OF  NEGOTI- 
ATIONS BETWEEN  CERTAIN  RAIL- 
ROADS AND  RAILWAY  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONSj, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  frcxn  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concun-ent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  97)  urging  the 
Gumption  of  negotiations  between  cer- 
tain railroads  and  railway  labor  organi- 
zations, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  Uie  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  whether 
the  gentleman  will  explain  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to. 

The  resolution  does  not  carry  with  it 
any  appropi^tions  or  any  time  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

All  it  does  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  Con- 
Rail  and  the  two  different  railroads 
named  here,  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Southern,  shall  get  back  to  them  and  try 
to  work  out  a  situation  which  will  take 
care  of  some  of  the  souttiem  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  situations  as  well  as 
some  In  the  west. 

That  is  all  it  does.  The  Senate  has 
passed  this  I  believe  unanimously.  There 
is  no  Question  about  it  interferring  with 
anybody's  authority,  because  it  does  not 
and  it  does  not  give  any  additional  au- 
thority. All  it  does  Is  just  to  urge  that 
they  get  back  together  and  negotiate. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  There  is  not  any  money 
involved,  Is  there? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is  no  money 
Involved  and  no  time  limit  set,  or  any- 
thhig  like  that. 

Mr.  SKTUBITZ.  All  we  are  going  to  try 
to  do  Is  to  get  labor  and  the  two  rail- 
roads to  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out 
this  problem  so  that  we  can  continue 
with  railroad  service  into  these  areas. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 


Staggers;  this  question:  Was  there  not 
a  time  period  provided  under  the  pre- 
vious legislation  which  would  permit  the 
Chessle  and  the  Southern  Railroads  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  these  labor 
unions  but  the  deadline  came  and  they 
did  not  get  a  negotiation,  did  not  meet 
the  demands  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods? Therefore,  the  time  expired  so 
that  that  ended  the  negotiations.  Under 
this  resolution  we  would  open  this  up, 
sort  of  a  sandbagging  operation  to  get 
to  a  better  settlement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  resolution,  it  does  not  say 
anything  about  extending  the  time,  it 
says: 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  clear  and  overwhelming  public  Interest 
requires  that  the  parties  should  resume 
negotiations  forthwith  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Transpor- 
tation. .  .  . 

It  does  not  extend  the  time  or  any- 
thing else  under  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  previous  time  limit 
had  expired  in  which  this  could  be 
settled. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  this  is  a  legitimate  resolution 
and  it  can  be  done  imder  this  resolution. 
i*^  does  not,  of  course,  require  such  a  reso- 
lution, but  we  are  ur^ng  them  to  go 
back  and  work  this  out. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mtiryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  tlie  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  there  is  no 
authority  provided  to  extend  the  time 
limit  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Southern 
Railroads  to  negotiate  further  agree- 
ments with  the  labor  imions  Involved. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  that  time  has 
expired.  If  such  an  agreement  appears 
possible,  then  I  will  offer  a  resolirtion  at 
that  time  so  as  to  extend  the  time  that 
is  necessary.  All  the  pending  resolution 
does  is  express  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  a  settlement  between  the  parties 
which  will  solve  the  economic  plight  of 
the  citizens  of  Maryland  and  other  States 
involved.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  will 
hdp  lead  to  a  settlement  of  this  vexing 
problem. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  all  members  can  support  this  con- 
current resolution  which  seeks  an  end 
to  the  impasse  which  has  developed  In 
the  negotiations  between  the  Southern 
Railway  and  various  rail  labor  unions.  A 
settlement  Is  essential  if  the  people  on 
the  Delmarva- Peninsula  are  to  be  pro- 
tected fi-om  severe  economic  harm.  In- 
deed the  Governor  of  Maryland  has 
stated  that  more  than  1,800  people  may 
lose  their  jobs  if  these  negotiations  fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  talk 
regarding  the  reasons  for  the  breakdown 
in  negotiations  between  Southern  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Raflway  and  Airline 
Clerks.  There  are  two  l^ic  points  which 
should  not  be  neglected  in  the  current 
debate. 

Contrary  to  some  assertions.  Southern 
Railway  is  not  asking  the  members  of 
the  clerks  union  to  accept  a  contract 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
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rangements  which  Southern  aheady  hiis 
m  effect  with  its  current  employees. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  clerks 
union  is  apparently  demanding  that 
Southern  permanently  accept  the  same 
labor  contractural  terms  which  led  to  the 
financial  demise  of  the  Pf»nn  Central 
System. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  clerks  union 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  the  South- 
ei-n  acquisition  of  Delmarva's  lines.  These 
rail  lines  provide  the  service  which  is 
necessary  to  Insure  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  hundreds  of  businesses  small  and 
large. 

These  lines  are  a  vital  link  in  the  trans- 
portation chain  which  extends  along  the 
north-south  rail  corridor  on  the  east 
coast.  The  rail  traffic  into  the  Norfolk 
area  during  World  War  II  is  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  value  of  keeping  these 
lines  in  the  hands  of  a  solvent  carrier. 

Officials  from  Southern  have  indicated 
that  it  is  their  intent  to  invest  nearly 
$30  million  in  upgrading  the  condition  of 
those  lines.  Compare  this  with  less  than 
$6  million  which  has  been  allocated  by 
ConR^ll  for  the  entire  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

If  the  proposed  Southern  purchase  is 
not  consumated,  then  the  final  reorga- 
nization plan  does  not  include  the  con- 
tinuation of  many  of  the  branch  and 
spur  lines  which  Southern  had  planned 
to  purchase. 

Consider  that  there  are  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people  living 
in  the  area  affected  by  the  proposed 
tran.sfer.  The  number  of  union  employees 
is  a  few  hundred.  Why  should  so  many 
suffer  because  of  the  recalcitrance  of  so 
few? 

Should  the  Southern  purcha.^e  fail,  the 
alternatives  are  bleak  indeed.  Many  of 
the  spur  lines  would  simply  fall  by  the 
wayside.  ConRail  would  take  over  some 
of  the  remaining  lines  which  would  be 
operated  under  a  combined  Federal  and 
State  subsidy,  costing  the  tuxpjiyer  addi- 
tional money. 

I  believe  that  the  time  ha^  come  for 
union  officials  to  recognize  that  all 
Americans,  including  my  constituents, 
have  had  enough  troublt?  coping  with 
economic  problems  without  having  to 
worry  about  paying  the  additional  co.sts 
and  bearing  the  harmful  cor.sequences 
which  would  result  if  the-^e  ne>!otiations 
fail. 

I  respectfully  su-ge.st  liiai  ilie  unions 
rethink  their  position  in  ihis  matter  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  finalize  ar- 
rangements for  the  Southern  purchase. 

I  include  at  tliis  point  a  ropy  of  an 
editorial  from  the  Times  ot  Salisbury. 
Md.,  which  forcefully  >utns  up  riu'  jjrob- 
lems  our  area  faces. 

GOVEBNMENT  R.^VII.HOAO 

The  Slouthern  Rallwav's  plans  to  hay  masl 
of  the  nistlng  railroad  sy.stem  an  Delmarva 
for  $6  million  and  attempt  to  revitalize  It 
with  upwards  of  $30  mtllioii  more  in  Im- 
provements has  apparent  I V  guue  down  the 
drain. 

Efforts  to  revive  negotiations  m  a  Senate 
subcommittee  hearing  Monday  brought  out 
that  most  likely  nothing  rould  come  of  such 
efforts. 

The  railroad  and  some  of  t'ne  operating 
iiulons  couldn't  get  together  on  tenn.s.  On* 


particular  union,  the  clerks,  wanted  lo  con- 
tinue on  with  Southern  under  the  contract 
they  had  with  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central 
lines.  Southern  balked  on  this  proposal  on 
ground  that  it  couldn't  give  one  group  oi 
en»ploye.s  a  contract  different  from  the  others 

Aside  from  the  workers  Immediately  al- 
fected,  there  was  the  long  range  a.spect.  ir 
wa.s  admitted  in  the  hearing  that  Southern 
had  agreed  to  "keep  wliole"  the  75  members 
of  the  clerks  union  who  would  transfer  from 
Penn  Central  to  .Southern.  But  the  luiion  v.  as 
ln.sl.stlng  that  "position  rates'  of  pay  that 
are  hit:her  on  Penn  Central  than  on  South- 
ern would  have  to  be  maintained  after  the 
departure  of  those  now  affected.  Southern 
says  its  Delmarva  operation  w>nUd  be  a 
marginal  (gamble  at  besr  and  that  it  couldu  I 
take  a  (gamble  if  it  had  to  conunit  Itself  to 
the  rules  tselievecl  part  of  the  reason  for  Penn 
Central  going  bankrupt. 

The  roots  of  Southern's  futile  eftorl  are 
in  tl'.e  Railroad  Reorganization  A'-l  it.self. 
The  mca.sure  provides  gpnerons  beneflts  to 
the  affected  employes.  Indeed,  it  is  so  gener- 
ous, that  a  handful  of  the  affected  In  this 
Instance  iiad  no  reason  to  care  whether  or 
not  Southern  took  over.  Indeed,  with  the 
quasi-government  agency  knowii  as  ConRail 
becoming  their  employer,  their  chances  of 
continued  employnitnf  or  continued  pay 
checks  in  the  event  there  is  no  work,  are 
much  better. 

The  pity  oi  all  of  this  is  that  Sonthern 
would  have  refurbished  most  of  tlie  tracks. 
Including  the  important  car  ferry  at  Cape 
Charles.  ConRail,  under  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion, will  take  over  only  about  half  ot  It.  in- 
cluding the  main  line  from  Pocomoke  City  t;) 
Cape  Charles,  and  ttie  car  float  I'hey  must 
operate  under  lederal  and  state  subsidy. 

In  time,  the  subsidies  will  stop.  If  the.se 
spurs  and  the  lower  tiiain  line  and  car  float 
are  to  go  on.  they  will  require  local  subsidies. 
The  prospect  is  that  little  or  no  improve- 
ments can  be  made  to  the  Delmarva  system, 
service  will  continue  to  deteriorate  and  in 
the  end,  the  peninsula  may  well  he  without 
any  rail  service  one  day. 

What  we  have  wltnes.-,ed  i>  a  private  en- 
terprise trying  to  buy  a  bankrupt  property 
with  a  promise  to  upgrade  the  .service  as 
opposed  to  it  being  taken  over  by  a  govern- 
ment operation,  subject  to  all  of  the  politics 
and  itie.ficieniy  of  goverttnient  in  business. 
And  the  taxpayers  will  In  the  end  ha-.e  to 
pay  the  freight  if  need  be.  Employees  will 
be  dealing  with  politicians  lnste:ul  of  bnsi- 
nc-vsiuen  in  time  of  fiscal  crisis. 

It's  a  perfef't  example  of  the  y.real  power 
no'.v  in  the  hiiid-;  of  ijrufinl^ed  labor  l-.i  this 
counti  V. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Ml'.  Speaker,  i-cally 
V.  hat  ve  a:  e  doitig  by  tills,  i;-;  not  att-empt- 
i:ig  to  extend  the  tiir.e  but  merely  ex- 
pies.sing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
we  believe  that  the  parties  should  get  to- 
gether. 

What  v.ould  hapj.f.'!!  i!  they  did  not  get 
:jKelher? 

Mr.  ST.AGGERS.  I  cu.ild  not  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  specifically,  but 
if  they  do  not  get  together  then  obvious- 
ly cpi  tain  railroad  lines  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  we  are  tiying  to  find  a 
solution  to  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  my  iinder.staud- 
ing.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  the 
lines  back  into  operation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  1  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  obejction. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


tho  reque.st  of  tlie  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  97 

"AThereas  negotiations  between  the  South- 
ern Railway  i  Southern)  and  Chessle  System 
(Cltes-sie)  on  the  one  hand  and  railway  labor 
organizations  on  the  other  have  been  dlscou- 
ti.uied  with  the  re.sult  that  unless  they  are 
reopened  and  an  accord  reached,  acquisition 
by  the  Southern  and  Chessle  of  substantial 
la.lioad  properties  currently  owned  by  bank- 
rupt railroads  in  ilie  Midwest  and  Northeast 
Rfiiiuii  (Region)   will  not  occur;  and 

Wlureas  both  the  Southern  and  Chessle 
independently  have  previously  Indicated  their 
intention  of  operating  and  upgrading  such 
properties  v'.  ith  substantial  commitments  of 
(i  i\ate  capital:  and 

Whereas  in  the  event  such  acquisitions  do 
lu)!.  occur,  under  the  terms  of  the  Pinal  Sys- 
:em  Plan  developed  by  the  United  States 
Railway  Association,  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  a  corporation  established  by  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to 
opeiate  and  rehabilitate  much  of  the  rail 
-in  lue  in  the  Region  currently  operated  by 
ba.ikrupt  railroads,  would  be  without  effec- 
tl\  (^  ..-ompetition  in  a  large  part  of  the  Region 
and  Mich  properties  would  either  deteriorate 
or  be  abandoned  altogether:  and 

W'.preas  the  direct  and  indirect  adverse 
fLonomlc  impact  and  loss  of  Jobs  (both  exist- 
ing and  potential)  that  will  result  In  the 
Rcjiion  if  such  acquisitions  are  not  consim^- 
niaied  will  be  severe  because  of  the  afore- 
mentioned lack  of  raU  competition  In  the 
RLt;ion,  the  downgrading  or  abandonment  of 
lines  that  would  otherwise  be  upgraded  by 
commitments  of  private  capital,  and  the 
lick  of  competitive  alternatives  to  service 
tnaikets  throughout  the  Region;  and 

Wliereas  in  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
euacied  a  number  of  laws,  Including  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-236),  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-445),  and 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210), 
beiifflctal  to  both  the  railway  Industry  and 
ral!\*fiy  labo'-  osganizaiious:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Rfsolied  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
>e  ftualires  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  tiie  Congress  that  the  clear  and  over- 
whelming public  Interest  requires  that  the 
parties  should  resume  negotiations  forth- 
with with  the  as.sistance  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Transportation  /and  exercise 
niitisual  rtilige.ue  to  resolve  thfeir  differences 
to  a.s:;iire  lla»  snch  acquisitions  are  lon.sum- 
rnated. 

The  Senate  concurrent  lesolution  was 
concurred  in 

A  motion  to  reconsidi^r  wttp  Ijid  on  'hi.- 
tublc. 


RE'vUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION .98.  PROVIDING  FOR  DELE- 
GATION OF  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  CtO  TO  UNITED  KING- 
DOM TO  ACCEPT  LOAN  OF  AN 
ORIGINAL  COPY  OF  THE  M.^GNA 
CARTA 

Mr  ONEILI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 98  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
cor.runent  >fesolution. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
ONeill)  the  necessity  for  brliUKing  this 
matter  up  by  unanimous  consent.  As  I 
read  this  concurrent  resolution  it  allows 
a  sort  of  a  Bicentennial  junket  of  24 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
go  to  England  and  bring  back  a  copy  of 
the  Magna  Carta  for  display  hi  Wash- 
ington. They  will  have  apparently  un- 
limited expenses  and  travel  being  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fimds  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  which  means  the  taxpayers' 
pockets.  Staff  travel  Is  also  authorized. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  gsntlanan  of 
Irish  ancestry  would  be  here  before  us 
pleading  for  expendltiure  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' funds  to  go  to  London  to  see  the 
Queen.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this? 
I  think  we  all  know  why  we  had  the  re- 
cent impleasantness  with  Great  Britain 
two  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frwn  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CNEHiLu  I  could  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  that  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  minority  leader  on 
the  other  side,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes).  As  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  knows,  this  is  the  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  and  I  think  it  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  that  this  ddegation 
will  be  bringing  back  to  this  country  one 
of  the  greatest  documents  that  was  ever 
written  in  the  history  of  the  democratic 
world.  We  think  that  a  delegation  send- 
ing from  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  meet  with  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
to  meet  with  the  members  of  Parliament 
would  be  a  noble  cause  for  our  relation- 
ships with  England  and  rest  of  the  demo- 
cratic world. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  based  on  the  travel  records 
I  have  seen  published,  on  any  given  day 
the  genUeman  could  probably  find  24 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  ia  London. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  must  have  a  special 
delegation  of  24  Members  on  a  Govern- 
ment-paid junket  over  there  to  carry 
this  important  document  ba<^. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  This  is  at  the  request  of 
the  Parliament  and  of  the  authorities  of 
England.  We  are  yielding  to  their  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona.  Is  he  going  to  Lon- 
don, perhaps? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Yes,  the  gentleman  Is  going.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  it  Is  quite  fitting  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  go  over  to  receive  the  Magna 
Carta  from  the  British  Parliament.  The 
Magna  Carta  represents  the  basis  of  all 
of  the  freedoms  that  English-speaking 
people,  including  the  Irish,  have  treas- 
ured all  through  the  years.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  such  an  occasion 
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should  not  be  treated  lightly,  and  that  it 
is  a  very  good  liilng,  indeed,  to  have  the 
British  Parliament  send  this  over  here. 
After  all,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  revo- 
lution was  that  the  Americans,  the  rev- 
olutionists, remembered  what  was  in  the 
Magna  Carta,  whereas  the  members  of 
the  British  Parliament  at  that  time  had 
temporarily  forgotten.  So  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  auspicious  occasion  in  the 
Bicentennial  Year,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  would  not 
object.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
Important  thing  for  us  to  do.  not  only  in 
accepting  graciously  a  gift  which  is  gra- 
ciously offered,  but  also  in  fuitlierance 
of  our  own  Bicentennial. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  another  historic 
document.  It  is  called  the  Federal  budget. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  has 
always  been  very  concerned  about  that 
document  and  the  taxpayers  who  must 
finance  it.  In  this  instance  it  appears  to 
me  that  for  a  rather  noble  purpose  an- 
other dent  is  going  to  be  put  in  the  budg- 
et, I  caimot  see  this  junket  costing,  even 
if  the  24  Members  and  staff  go  on  the 
SST,  less  than  $50,000  or  more.  That  is 
a  pretty  good  celebration  in  London  or 
anywhere. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  there  will  be  considerable 
expense  in'volved.  I  doubt  that  it  would 
be  of  the  magnitude  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mai'yland  would  not  want 
a  delegation  from  this  body  to  go  in  any 
way  other  than  in  a  manner  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dignity  of  this  body.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  dignity  in 
this  body.  I  maintain,  and  it  would  be 
my  hope,  certainly,  that  we  could  go 
ahead  with  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Bicentennial  which  com- 
memorates our  revolutionary  origins,  I 
reluctantly  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRI- 
VILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  11124,  MEDICAL  DEVICE 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  diiection 
of  the  Committee  on  RiUes,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1067  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.    1067 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol  the 
TJnlon  for  the  coralderatlon  of  ■the  blU 
(HJl.  11124)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Dnig,  and  CJosme^lc  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  and  eSectlvenees  of  medical  devices 
intended  for  human  use,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  contintte  not 
to  exceed  one  hovir,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  tlie  flve-mln- 
.ute  rule.  At  the  conclualon  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the 
House  with  such  amendment*  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  prevlotis  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  flnia  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  HJl.  11124. 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bUl  8.  510  and  it 
shall  be  in  order  In  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
said  Senate  bUl  and  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  m  HJl.  11124  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  gentleman  frcan  California 
(Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentlfeman  fnxn  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Lott)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

CENEXAI.    LEAVK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks, 
and  I  also  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks during  general  debate  on  House 
Resolution  1067. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  erf  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 1067  is  an  open  rule  providing  1 
horn-  of  debate  on  HJl.  11124,  the  Medi- 
cal Device  Amendments  of  1976.  The  only 
unique  provision  of  the  resolution  con- 
cerns the  handling  of  a  similar  Senate 
bill  following  the  passage  of  HJl,  11124. 
The  rule  provides  that  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  shall 
be  discharged  from  fmiher  consideration 
of  a  similar  Senate  bill,  S.  510  after  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11124.  It  shall  then  be 
in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11124  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

H.R.  11124  is  designed  to  assure  the 
safety  and  effectivraiess  of  medical  de- 
vices intended  for  human  use.  The  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
through  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, to  classify  all  medical  devices  in- 
tended for  human  use  into  three  cate- 
gories— general  controls,  performance 
standards,  and  premsu-ket  approval.  The 
categories  are  mutually  exclusive  and- 
classlfication  is  based  upon  the  potential 
health  hazards  posed  by  the  device  and 
the  amount  of  informatiwi  available 
with  respect  to  the  device  and  its  possi- 
ble hazards. 
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The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretaiy  to 
exempt  a  device  from  the  requirements 
of  the  act  if  It  is  ooly  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  and  would  permit  "cus- 
tom" devices  to 'deviate  from  perform- 
ance standards  and  requirements  for  pre- 
market  approval.  ThP  bUl  would  also 
permit  the  seizure  of  devices  without  re- 
gard to  whether  such  devices  had  moved 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  health  services  avail- 
able in  this  country  arc  second  to 
none.  Problems  do  exist,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  and  availability 
of  medical  devices.  The  problem  is  due  to 
the  present  Inability  to  control  and  clas- 
.sify  these  devices.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  correct  that  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1067  so  that  we  may  proceed 
lo  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11124. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resen-e  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

'  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
.'.uoh  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  ad- 
vised this  House  correctly  that  House 
Resolution  1067  would  provide  for  the 
Ho\ise  to  resolve  itseK  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  consideration 
of  HJR.  11124,  the  Medical  Device 
.Amendments  of  1976.  The  nile  proposes 
to  allow  1  hoMi  of  debate  with  the  legis- 
lation being  open  to  all  geimar.e  amend - 
menu.  After  consideration  and  pa.'^.sage 
of  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  in  tlie 
House  to  move  to  strike  all  after  liie 
enacting  clause  of  S.  510  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H  R    11124  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  l.s  to 
ajnend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cok- 
iv.eiic  Act  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices  intended 
tor  human  use.  To  accomplish  this  the 
Se<-retar5-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, through  the  delegation  of  his  au- 
thority to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, is  required  to  classify  all  medical 
devices  intended  for  human  use  Inta 
tliree  regulatorj-  classes  ba^ed  upon  the 
extent  of  control  necessary  to  in.sure  the 
safety  and  efficient y  of  eacli  such  device 
Panels  of  experts  are  to  be  established 
to  make  the  cla.s.'-incation  recommenda- 
tions. 

Devices  tiiat  are  intended  to  be  im- 
planted into  the  human  bod.v  which  are 
on  the  market  before  tlie  date  of  enact- 
ment would  be  required  to  have  premar- 
ket  approval,  laile^s  it  is  determined  by 
FDA  that  preniarket  approval  i.-  not  nee  - 
essary  to  supply  reasonable  a.ssurance  oi 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Implantable  de- 
vices not  on  the  ir.aikel  before  tlie  date 
of  enactment  v.oiild  necessarilj  I'.ndeioO 
tlie  premaiket  apiJi  oval  process. 

H.R.  11124  aiftO  propo.ses  to  ai;thon/.e 
FDA  to  ban  a  device  which  presents  a 
sub.stantial  unreasonable  rLsk  of  illnes.s 
or  ii-jury,  and  FDA  could  restrict  the 
.sale  or  distribution  of  a  device  if  there 
t  ould  not  otiierw  ise  be  a  reasonable 
Hssurance  oi  its  satety  and  effectivenes.s 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  e.xport  of  devices  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  unless 
tiiey  accord  to  foreign  specificalion.s,  are 
not  ;n  conflict  v.ith  the  Iwvs  of  the  im- 


porting coimtry,  are  labeled  as  intended 
for  export,  and  the  health  agency  of  the 
foreign  country  determines  export  is  not 
contrary  to  public  health. 

Since  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  became  law  in  1938,  It  has 
not  been  amended  to  allow  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  full  regulatory  au- 
thority over  medical  devices.  Because  of 
this  current  limited  statutory  authority, 
the  agency  has  attempted  to  regulate  as 
"drugs"  some  articles  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  "devices"  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them  to  more  extensive  regulation 
under  the  act.  The  bill  to  be  under  con- 
sideration .'-hortly  amends  the  existing 
definition  of  device"  in  the  act  to  draw 
a  clear  distinction  between  a  "device' 
and  a  'dmg"  and  brings  medical  devices 
in  under  the  FDA's  regulator>-  authority. 

Some  questions  have  arisen,  and  rightly 
so.  with  respect  to  FDA's  present  prac- 
tice in  approving  applications  for  pre- 
market  approval  of  drug''.  Action 
must  be  taken  on  an  application  within 
180  days  of  its  receipt  unless  a  greater 
period  of  time  Ls  agreed  upon  \xy  the 
agency  and  the  applicant.  "Receipt"  of 
an  application  has  been  coivstrued  to 
mean  receipt  of  all  information  required 
by  law  and  regulation.  Pursuant  to  this 
provislrtn.  FDA  has  been  knovnTi  to 
notify  applicants  only  a  few  days  before 
the  180-day  statutory  period  expires. 

Since  the  180-day  premarkct  approval 
process  will  be  made  applicable  to  med- 
ical devi-es  via  this  legLslation.  I  hopt- 
thPie  will  be  some  discussion  of  the  cur- 
rent problem.s  when  tlie  bill  is  debated 
In  this  connection.  I  know  of  similar 
complaints  with  respect  to  the  past  per- 
formance of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  other  areas  that  also  deserve 
the  clase  attention  of  the  Members. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  uf 
House  Resolution  1067  .so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  conxider  the  M-^-dical  Devlce.s 
Amendments  of  1976. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
;:nm  Idaho. 

y.v.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  said  this  legisla- 
tion V  ill  cost  the  taxpayer  $15  million, 
but  how  much  v,  Ul  it  cost  the  consumers 
alter  vxe  make  ail  the^e  Mickrv  Mouse 
Fedeial  rules' 

.\Ir.  LOTT.  These  are  estimated  costs, 
at  $15  million  for  1976  and  $17  million 
for  iy77.  The  legislation  is  objected  to  by 
at  least  one  member  of  the  committee 
who  argues  that  it  will  create  just  an- 
other la;. cr  in  the  bureaurnuy. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  tiieie  have  bvcn  some  problems 
with  medical  devices  in  recent  months. 
resulting  in  injuries  and  deaths.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  commitoee  that  we  need  to 
direct  more  attention  to  these  mediral 
devires  in  tlie  matter  of  .si'.fet.v. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
.vield  further,  even  with  the  tra^k  record 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  gentle- 
man tliuiks  this  will  help? 

Mr.  LOTT.  There  was  dis(  ursion  in  the 
Conmiittee  on  Rules  that  tlie  FDA  has 
not  moved  in  the  way  they  sliould  in 
the::"  act;-. ities  relating  to  druss;  but  at 


the  same  time,  there  was  satlsfacti<m  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  this  rule 
should  be  granted  so  we  could  have  de- 
bate on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
Just  the  cost  of  this  bill,  the  $15  million 
in  needed  money,  this  $15  million  in- 
cludes some  $6.5  million  which  is  already 
in  use;  so  this  would  reduce  the  total 
amount  to  approximately  $9.5  million. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
rrevious  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonxm 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
:.ot  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice.  and  there  were — yeas  379.  nays  6, 
:-,ot  voting  47,  as  follow?: 


(RoU  No.  96) 

-i-EAS— ;J79 

.AbvhiOr 

Burlison,  Mo. 

English 

Abzus 

Bun  on,  John 

Erleubom 

.\aams 

Buricn,  Phi'.iip 

Evana,  Colo. 

Addabbo 

Bntler 

Evans,  ind. 

Alexander 

B\-ron 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

AUeu 

Carney 

Pary 

Anibro 

Carr 

Fen  wick 

Anderson, 

Carltr 

Flndley 

Calif, 

Cederberj 

Pish 

Anderson.  Ti!. 

Cbappell 

Fisher 

Andrew.^. 

Chlshol'.a 

Flthian 

N.  Dak. 

Clancy 

Flood 

Annimzlo 

Clawson,  Dfl 

Plorlo 

Armstrorif; 

Cleveland 

Flowers 

ABbbrook 

Cochran 

Flynt 

Ashley 

Cohea 

Foley 

AuCoin 

Conte 

Ford,  Mich. 

BadlHo 

Conyers 

Porsythe 

BafalLs 

Corman 

Fountain 

BaldUA 

Cornell 

Fraser 

Buucus 

Colter 

Frenzel 

BHiimcn 

CoiighI{;i 

Fuqxia 

Bt-ard.  R  I 

D  Amours 

Oaydos 

Biard,  Ten:; 

Daniel,  Dp.n 

Glalmo 

Bedell 

Darnel,  R,  VV 

Gibboiui 

Bcr.uet! 

Daniels,  N  t 

GUmau 

Ber«lar.fl 

Danle'.soi; 

OInu 

Bian'ii 

Davis 

Ooldw.iter 

iJtester 

ue  la  Cr.ir/;' 

Gonzalez 

Bliiehn:^! 

Dell  urns 

Coodllne 

BlauchsrM 

Dent 

Gradlscn 

Bloulii 

Derrick 

Crsssley 

Boggs 

Uer  Ains..ci 

Gude 

Boland 

D<"v'ae 

Hagetlora 

Bor.ktT 

Dukinso!! 

Halev 

Bo  wen 

Olggs 

Hall 

Bru'.leinas 

Dtl:ii(]' 

liHniilioii 

Breaiix 

Dodd 

H.sinmer- 

Brecklnrit!-;p 

lV(»iiey.  N  V 

Echmid* 

BrlnKJey 

Downmt;.  Vii 

Hanley 

Brodhewd 

Drmsia 

Hannaford 

Broomfteld 

Duii^ai.,  Ortji. 

Harkin 

Brown,  Calif 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Harrington 

Brown,  Mifh 

rtu  Pont 

Harris 

Brown.  Ohio 

Eurly 

Harshii 

Broylull 

EckharUt 

Hawking 

Burgener 

Edgar 

Hays,  Ohio 

Burke,  Call' 

EdwHrdg,  .Via 

Hubert 

Burke.  Pla. 

Edwards,  Cs".:!. 

Hechler,  W.  V« 

Burke,  Musa. 

EUber^ 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Biileoon,  Tt\ 

Enieiy 

Hefner 
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Heinz 

HelEtoBki 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

HoUzman 

Horton 

Howe 

Hiibbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McColllster 

UcDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKtnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

MezTinsky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 


Collins;  Tex. 
Crane 


MUler,  Ohio 

MUU  -' 

Mlnet* 

Mlnlull 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mobs 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcber 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Harft 
O-NeUl 
Ottinger 
Passnuin 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlaon,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcbard 
Qule 
QuUlOQ. 
Ballsback 
RandaU 
Rangal 
Begxila 
ReuBs 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaltfo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogeis 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rousb 
Rousaelot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
St  Germain 

NAYS — 6 

Delaney 
Hansen 


Santicl 

Sanatn 

SaitMmBB 

SaMaMeld 

ScbfMar 

ScbneeiMll 

Scbroeder 

Sdnilae 

8eb«iius 

Selbeiilng 

Sharp 

BbrlTer 

Shuster 

Slkea 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skublte 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

SolazB 

SpeUman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.WlUlam 
Stanton. 

JamwV. 
Stark 
Stedman 
Stelgar.  Wis. 
Stei^iens 
stdkea 
Stratton 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Ta^or.lio. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teagu* 
Tbompaon 
Tboae 
Tbomton 
Treen 
Teongaa 
tnimaa 
VanDeolln 
Vandar  Jagt 
VanderVeen 
Vanik 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
WaUb. 
Waaqpler 
Weaver 
Whalen 
MTtalte 
Wbiteburst 
Wtaittan 
Wiggins 
Wilaon,  Bob 
Winn 
Wirtb 

wour 

Wright 
Wydler . 
Wylte 
Yates' 
Yatron 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


McDonald 
Symms 


NOT  VOTIN<3 — 47 


Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bevill 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  HI. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Esch 


Eshleman 

Fascell 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Frey 

Green 

Guyer 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Howard 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

Madlgan 

Metcalfe 


Michel 

Nix 

Nolan 

Pettis 

Rees 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Shipley 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Tnuder 

Udall 

Wazman 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 


Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Oan  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Sblpliey  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  TnaOiu  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Cbarles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mrs.  OoUlns  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  MoConnack  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Brooks  wiUi  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  FaaceU  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 
Mr.  Bostenkowski  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Ebhleman. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Waamum  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  UdAU  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Bees. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 


with    Mr. 


Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.^  ClMtrleB    Wilson    of   Texas 
Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  BunnelB  with  Mr.  Rrey. 

So  tbe  rescdutlon  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING    FOR    DELEGATION   OP 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  GO 

TO  tmrrED  kingdom  to  ac- 
cept LOAN  OF  AN  ORIGINAL 
copy     OP    THE     MAGNA    CARTA 

MJr.  071EILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
taUe  tbe  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
(8.  Ocm.  Res.  98)  to  provide  for  a  dele- 
gafclan  at  Members  of  Congress  to  go  to 
the  United  Kingdom  for  purposes  of  ac- 
cepting a  loan  of  an  original  copy  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  lis  Immediate  consideration 
In  the  House. 

The  Cletk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
copcurrmt  resolution. 

<Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reonest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  earlier  I  objected  to 
the  consideration  of  this  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  on  today.  I  am  fuDy 
aware,  of  course,  that  an  objection  would 
do  nothing  more  than  send  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  where  a  rule  will  be  obtained 
and  ttilifr^olution  brought  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

I  do  not  personally  support  sending 
such  a  congressional  delegation  at  tax- 
payers' expense  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
will  vote  against  it,  but  I  do  not  object  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  98 

Whereas,  in  recognition  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebrations  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 


mons of  the  FarUament  of  tbe  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  cmd  Northern  Irtfand 
have  unanimously  wU^ted  motions  respect- 
fully praying  that  fiter  Majesty,  tbe  Queen, 
direct  that  an  original  copy  of  the  Magna 
Carta  be  placed  on  loan  to  the  pec^le  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  one  year;  and 

Whereas,  this  loan  has  lunr  been  graciously 
authcHlzed  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and, 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  this  historic  doctmient  of  freedom 
and  of  the  abiding  prii^lples  of  law  will  now 
be  dlsiHayed  In  the  Rotunds  of  the  United 
States  C^ltol,  there  to  be  contained  within 
a  showcase  to  be  donated  by  the  United  King- 
dom for  such  purpose:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  6y  the  Seriate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  (a)  a  dele- 
gation of  Members  of  Congress  shkU  be  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Paillament,  to  the  United 
KingdcHn,  there  to  attend  the  presentation  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  under  stUtable  auspices,  to 
the  pe<9le  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in 
the  custody  of  their  representative,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  for  a  period  of  one 
year; 

(b)  The  delegation  shaU  consist  of  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bapresentatlves  and 
not  to  exceed  twMity-four  additional  Mem- 
bers appointed  as  foUows: 

(1)  Twelve  i4>potnted  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Twelve  appointed  by  tbe  President  of 
the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders. 

(3)  The  Speaker  Shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  delegation  and  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman. 

Sec.  2.  niere  are  authorised  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  approved  by  tbe  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  such  amounts  as  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  ot  the  delegation 
jointly  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  (one- 
half  of  such  expenditures  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
such  reimbursement  is  hereby  authorized) : 

(1)  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegation.  In- 
cluding expenses  of  staff  members  designated 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  re^>ec- 
tlvely  to  assist  the  -delegation; 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  expenses  incurred  by  It  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  and  expenses  incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  the  delega- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom; 

(3)  for  payment  of  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  display  of  the  Magna  Carta 
in  the  United  States  Capitol,  Including  those 
expenses  associated  with  delegations  Invited 
from  the  Government  of  tbe  United  King- 
dom or  other  nations  In  connection  with 
joint  Bicentennial  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol, 

Sec.  3,  All  authority  for  such  expenditures 
shall  expire  at  the  close  of  business  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were,  yeas  167.  nays  219^ 
answered  "present"  1,  not  Voting  45, 
follows : 


c  de- 
5  219/ 
15,  d, 
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Ambro 

At:nun2io 
BHdlUo 
R.ifalis 
Beard,  Te-.n 

BevUl 

Blii','Sl 
B:ii'ih;.tr. 

Bo^'!:>i 

Boliii'.rt 

Bouker 

Bi  i'.dema& 

Brerkinridtt" 

Brown,  Cali: 

Burke,  Calif 

B'.'.rice,  Mass. 

Bv;rllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burcon,  Phi;'.;) 

Builer 

CHriiey 

Carter 

Oderber, 

C'hLsboltu 

Cochran 

C'oiiyers 

Cornian 

Cotter 

Daniels,  N  ; 

Danlelson 

DelAtiey 

Dellums 

DerA-insk; 

DlgKS 

Duacan.  Orct 

Edw;»rds.  Ala. 

Edwurda,  Ciilif 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

E.aus,  CJolo 

Farv 

Finalpy 

Flood 

Flower* 

Foley 

Ford.  Ml.  :i 

F'raser 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Goiizu;  e/ 

Halejr 

Hamilton 

Harrl* 

Hawkins 

Hrtvs.  Oho 


Abduor 

Abzug 

Adama 

Alexander 

Alien 
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Messrs.  COHEN,  JAMES  V.  STANTON. 
McHUGH.  ROSE,  MOORE,  KETCHUM, 
D'AMOURS,  BEARD  ol  Rhode  Island, 
GINN,  HEFNER.  ROBINSON,  Mrs. 
SPELLMAN,  Messrs,  RUNNELS.  FOUN- 
TAIN, HANNAFORD.  DUNCAN  of  Ten- 
nessee. Ms.  ABZUG.  Messrs.  HARKIN, 
ST  GERMAIN,  DINGELL,  RANQEL, 
MITCHELL  Of  Maryland,  STOKES, 
BOWEN.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  DENT, 
MILLER  of  California,  CONTE, 
BROOMFIELD.  McDADE,  Mrs.  HECK- 
LER of  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  JEN- 
RETTE, and  RIEGLE  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MINETA  and  Mr.  KRUEGER 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  AMBRO  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea  " 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
V.  ;\s  rejected. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  u;is  uniiour.ccd 
.1.^  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  lecoii.sider  v.a.s  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  notify 
t'r.e  Scr.ate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2662.  INTERNATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Siieaker's  table  the  Senate  bil!  -S.  2662  • 


to  amend  the  Fbrelgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  Jfor  other  purposes,  with  the  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Penns.vlvania? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and.  'Aithout  ob- 
iection.  appoints  tlie  following  conferees. 
Messrs.  Morgan.  Zablocki,  Hays  of  Ohio. 
Pa-scell.  Ha.milion,  Broomfh.lo.  and 
Dfrwinskt.  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1941,  ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.--k  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1941)  to  Increase 
the  protection  afforded  animals  in  tran- 
sit and  to  Insure  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
the  House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
liie  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
SUi.Nhed  chairman  if  this  matter  ha.s 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes  indeed,  I  may  say  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  The  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wamplkb) 
has  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
ervation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  and.  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Four, 
PoACE,  Mblcher,  Bxrclano,  Lixtoit, 
Weaver,  Harkin.  Wampler.  Sebelips. 
and  MooRE. 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  thank 
my  res- 


MEDICAL  DEVICE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tliat  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11124)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Di-ug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  for  the  safet>'  and  effectiveness 
of  medical  devices  intended  for  human 
iLse.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  Cr.MMtTTEE  OF  THE  WHOIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (H.R.  11124>.  with 
Ms.  Jordan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  imanlmooa  consent,  tbe  first  read- 
ing of  the  bffl  was  dtepensed  wltti. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dteder  the  rtde,  the 
gentleman  from  norlda  QtSr.  Roona) 
^ill  be  recognised  for  30  mlzrates,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentneky  (Mr. 
CARTER  >  will  be  recognized  for  90  min- 
utes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gMitleman 
liom  Florida  (Mr. Rogers) . 

Mr.  ROOER8.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  comstane  to 
the  disttngulabed  chairman  of  the  fan 
committee,  the  grentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  frtHn  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  and  the  committee  for 
bringing  out  this  bill.  It  Is  one  that  Is 
needed  now.  I  thbik  It  Is  a  well-balanced 
bill.  I  am  for  it  because  it  came  out  of  our 
committee,  the  subcommittee,  I  believe 
unanimously,  and  it  came  out  of  the  full 
committee  by  a  unanimous  voice  TOte. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  say  It  Is  a  Mil  that 
is  needed  to  be  passed  now  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  remarks. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  this  body,  HJl.  11124,  the 
Medical  Device   Amendments  of   1976 


eeptable  to  tbe  American  pubBe.  What  is 
needed  1b  ie^slatlOB  authorlzlBg  prnaar- 
ket  deanmoe  and  standards  for  derloes, 
«4Mn  nec«M»i7.  Strict  controls  on  \Dr 
Testl8Bl3a«8  of  devices  must  be  assured, 
Int  the  American  piAUe  be  exposed  to 
lu»pproprlatdy  tested  devices.  Autixxlty 
to  bim  haaarthras  or  deceptive  devices, 
to  require  that  devices  be  manufactured 
under  eondltkms  that  assure  safety  and 
effeettreness,  to  restrict  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  devices,  to  Insure  that  the 
IMiblle  and  health  prof  essltmals  are  noti- 
fied of  risks  presented  by  devices,  is  cru- 
cial If  the  public  Is  to  be  protected  from 
tmsafe  and  ineffective  K^edical  devices 
and  if  health  professionals  are  to  have 
cciKBdence  In  devices  they  use  or  pre- 
scrflw.  PN'sons  who  have  purchased  de- 
vices ivesentlng  substantial  harm  ^ould 
be  'assured  that  such  devices  will  be 
repaired  or  replaced  or  that  the  pur- 
chase price  wUl  be  refunded. 

Tills  Is  exactly  what  H.R.  11124  will  do. 

Madam  Oialrman,  let  me  briefly  out- 
line the  major  provisions  of  the  proposed 
leglslaUon. 

First,  the  bill  requires  the  Pood  and 
Drog  Administration  to  classify  all  de- 
vices Into  regulatory  categories  based  on 
the  types  of  controls  necessary  to  Instire 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  devices.  The 
categwies  are: 

Class  I,  general  contt%)ls; 


This  measure  Is  the  imxtuet  of  months----^  Class  n,  perfcHrmance  standards;  and 


of  careful  subcommittee  deDberations 
and  has  been  scrutinized  as  closely  as 
any  legislation  with  which  I  have  been 
involved.  As  a  result,  all  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  thp  Envi- 
ronment are  cosponsors  of  HJ*.  11124. 

Madam  Chairman,  no  one  can  snl- 
ously  question  the  need  for  revision  of 
the  existing  authority  of  the  Food  and 
Diug  Administration  to  regulate  medical 
devices.  In  1938,  when  the  PDA  was  given 
authority  to  seek  seizure,  injunctlcm.  or 
criminal  prosecution  with  resjiect  to 
"adulterated"  or  "misbranded"  devices, 
devices  were  relatively  simple  in  purpose 
and  design.  The  principal  cMioems  at 
that  time  were  with  respect  to  truthful 
labehng  and  the  removal  <rf.  fraudulent 
devices  from  the  market.  Over  the  ensu- 
ing 38  years,  thousands  of  medical  de- 
vices have  entered  the  market,  due  prin- 
cipally to  tlie  postwar  boom  in  biomedi- 
cal technology.  WhUe  the  majority  of 
these  devices  have  demonstrated  fe»" 
health  problems,  and  in  fact  have  im- 
proved the  lives  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens, some  soirfiisticated  and  important 
devices  have  presented  significant  health 
hazard?.  A  committee  chaired  by  Dr, 
Theodore  Cooper,  now  HEW's  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health.  k<s5ued  a  report  In 
1970  indicating  that  in  the  10  years  prior 
to  1969  devices  caused  10,000  serious  in- 
juries and  o\er  750  deaths.  An  intra- 
uterine device  mai'keted  in  the  early 
1970'5  was  linked  to  16  deaths  and  25 
miscarriages.  Significant  defects  in  car- 
diac pacemakers  have  resulted  In  34  vol- 
untarj-  recalls,  involving  23,000  units. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  widely  recog- 
nized by  government,  by  industry,  by 
health  professionals  and  by  consumer^ 
that  archaic  legislation  kes^  to  remov- 
ing "adulterated"  and  "misbranded"  de- 
\ices  from  the  market  is  no  longer  ac- 
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Class  m,  premarket  approval. 

CSasBlficatlon  of  a  device  into  class  I — 
general  controls — means  that  it  shall  be 
subject  to  the  existing  and  new  general 
controls  relating  to  adultenaMop,  mis- 
branding, banning,  reporting/^gistra- 
XXaa,  restrictions  on  sale  and  distribu- 
tion, and  requirements  for  good  manu- 
facturing practices,  except  that  PDA  can 
-exempt  devices  from  some  general  con- 
trols. 

If  classified  into  class  II — perform- 
ance standards — a  device  shall  be  re- 
quired to  meet  an  apidicable  standard 
on  such  date  as  is  m-escribed  by  FDA, 
but  not  before  1  year  after  the  date  on 
whlcA  the  standard  is  established.  Tlie 
major  general  controls  will  ccmtinue  to 
apply  to  the  device  unless  superseded 
by  the  standard. 

If  classified  into  class  in — premarket 
approval — and  it  is  a  new  device,  the 
device  may  not  be  mai-fceted  imtil  it 
meets  premarltet  approval  requirements. 
If  it  Is  a  device  which  is  on  the  market 
before  the  date  of  enactmoit  a  regula- 
tion must  first  be  promulgated  to  require 
premarket  approval  and  then  the  device 
has  until  the  later  of  30  months  after 
its  classification  or  90  days  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulation  to  obtain 
approval. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  establishment 
<rf  expert  panels  to  assist  the  PDA  in 
classifying  devices  and  requires  tliat 
these  panels  submit  recommoidations 
for  classification  of  marketed  devices 
within  1  year  of  enactment. 

Third,  there  are  special  provisions  for 
imi^antable  devices.  The  bill  requires 
that  panels  recommend  that  devices  in- 
tended to  be  implanted  in  the  liuman 
body  which  are  on  the  market  prior  to 
tJie  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill — or 
which  are  substantially  equivalent  to 
sucli    devices — be    cla.vsified    into    clii.=;s 


m — subject  to  premarket  approval — 
unlen  they  determine  that  sasSx  elassl- 
lleatlen  is  not  neeessary  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  ef  safety  and  elf ec- 
tiveness.  It  also  requires  that  lontent- 
aUe  devices  not  on  the  market  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment — and  trat  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  devices  on  the 
market  before  such  date — undergo  pre- 
market approval  before  they  may  enter 
the  market. 

Fourth,  the  bin  prescribes  procedures 
whereby  qualified  groups  may  develop 
proposed  standards  cm:  submit  existing 
standards  to'  be  utilized  by  FDA  in 
promulgating  performance  standards 
applicable. to  class  n  devices. 

Fifth,  the  PT5A  is  authorized  to  exempt 
a  device  from  Ihe  requirements  of  the 
bill  if  the  device  is  intended  solely  for 
investigational  use  and  if  the  proponent 
of  the  device  submits  a  plan  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  testing  of  the  device  will  be 
supervised  by  an  Institutional  review 
committee,  insures  appropriate  patient 
consent,  and  maintains  certain  records 
and  reports, 

Sxth,  the  bill  authorizes  pi-oponents 
of  devices  classified  into  class  in  to  sub- 
mit product  development  protocols  in 
Ueu  of  applications  for  premarket  ap- 
proval. This  exception  authorizes  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  development  of  a 
product  and  the  development  of  data 
necessary  to  secure  premarket  approval 
are.  In  effect,  merged.  The  PDP  excep- 
tion requires  submission  of  a  protocol  for 
testing,  and  approval  of  the  protocol  by 
FDA.  Upon  a  finding  by  FDA  that  the 
protocol  has  been  completed,  the  device 
is  considered  as  having  an  approved  ap- 
plication for  premarket  approval 

Seventh,  the  bin  authorizes  FDA  to 
ban  a  device  which  presents  a  substan- 
tial deception  or  substantial  risk  of  ill- 
ness or  injury;  to  require  notification 
and  repair,  replacemoit  or  refimd  in  ap- 
propriate circumstances  in  coimectiou 
with  medical  devices:  and  to  require 
maintenance  of  records  and  reports  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  medi- 
cal devices.  It  authorizes  FDA  Inspection 
of  such  records  and  reports,  and  author- 
izes FDA  to  prescribe  good  manufactur- 
ing practices  for  device  mapufacturers. 

Eighth,  the  bin  authorizes  "custom  de- 
vices"—devices  specially  ordered  for  pa- 
tients or  intended  for  use  solely  by  an 
individual  physician  or  other  specially 
qualified  peY^on — to  deviate  from  per- 
formance standaids  and  requirements 
for  premartet  approval.  / 

Madam  Chairman,  HJR.  11124  has  the 
support  of  the  administration,  industry, 
and  consumer  groups.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  bodj'. 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Ctiairman,  I 
would  like  to  comimend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  and  the  entire 
committee  for  the  excellent  job  done  on 
this  bill,  and  particularly  for  your  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  health  needs  of 
women.  As  is  noted  in  your  c(xnmlttee 
report,  we  have  already  had  one  bad  ex- 
perience due  to  xmreptulated  marketing 
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of  lUD's.  The  Dalkon  Shield  was  on  the 
market  for  several  yeiM^  before  its  use 
was  Unked  to  several  deaths  aiui  mis- 
carriages, and  a  variety  of  other  medical 
complications  for  its  users.  Approxi- 
mately 5  million  American  women  use 
intrauterine  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
contraception  and  it  is  essential  that 
only  safe  and  effective  models  be  sold. 
Your  report  states  that — 

The  committee  expects  that  these  provi- 
sions will  have  the  effect  of  requiriiig  that 
•  •  •  Intrauterine  devices  as  well  as  other 
types  of  devices  which  have  been  associated 
with  incidents  of  significant  lllne«.s  or  Injury. 
be  claaslfled  into  class  III. 

Would  you  please  elaborate  oji  Uie 
specific  protections  included  in  this  bill 
for  users  of  intrauterine  devices? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Chairman.  1 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  As  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  points  out. 
testimony  received  during  hearings  on 
this  legislation  documented  clearly  the 
need  for  strong  regulation  of  Intrauter- 
ine devices.  The  bill  includes  provisions 
which  will  insure  that  devices  which  are 
to  be  iniplanted  in  the  human  body,  such 
as  the  rCD,  will  receive  the  most  strin- 
gent scrutiny.  Included  in  the  bill  are 
provisions  which  have  the  effect  of  es- 
tablishing a  presumption  that  implant- 
able devices  on  the  market  prior  to  the 
bill's  enactment  be  classified  into  class 
m  and  required  to  demonstrate  safety 
and  effectiveness  through  premarket 
testing.  Any  decision  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  classify  such  devices  into  class  in 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  the  decision.  Of  course, 
organizations  concerned  with  the  special 
health  needs  of  women  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  woixld  have  opportunity  for 
comment  before  a  decision  not  to  require 
any  presently  marketed  implantable  de- 
vice, such  as  an  lUD,  to  undergo  premar- 
ket testing* 

In  additwn,  all  Implantable  devices 
not  on  the  market  before  the  date  of 
enactment — and  not  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  marketed  devices— must  be  clas- 
sified Into  class  in  and  thus  imdergo 
premarket  testing  which  demonstrates 
safety  and  effectiveness  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  market. 

Thus,  under  the  legislation,  most  if  not 
all  models  of  the  lUD  will  imdergo  pre- 
market testing.  This  certainly  would  be 
the  Intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  have  needed  laws  to  regulate  medical 
devices  for  some  time,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect patients,  but  also  to  protect  the 
manufacturere  and  physician  prescrib- 
ers  of  these  devices.  Previous  to  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  there  has  been  no  ex- 
pression of  congressional  intent  as  to 
how  the  PDA  should  deal  with  medical 
devices.  H.R.  11124  will  rectify  this  sit- 
uation. At  least  the  manufacturers  and 
physicians  will  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  FDA. 

My  concern  over  the  lack  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  was  aroused  by  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  constituents  who 
had  benefited  from  an  implant  device 
called  the  intraocular  lens  ased  in  cata- 


ract surgery.  This  device  has  been  on  the 
market  for  a  number  of  years,  and  o^'e^ 
30,000  implants  have  been  made.  The 
FDA  is  presently  considering  proposals 
to  classify  the  intraocular  lens  a  new 
drug  so  that  they  can  remove  it  from 
the  market  for  testing.  My  constituents 
were  concerned  that  removal  of  the  lens 
from  the  market  would  prevent  others 
from  receiving  its  benefits.  Passage  of 
H.R.  11124  would  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening, allowing  the  manufacturers  of 
implants  already  in  use  to  present  evi- 
dence of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the 
device,  and  production  standards  which 
they  would  follow  before  the  device  is 
removed  from  the  market. 

We  all  agree  that  legislation  is  needed 
to  regulate  the  production  and  use  of 
medical  devices,  particularly  those  which 
are  implanted  in  tlie  human  body.  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
phenomenon  of  Jaw  by  regtilation  dur- 
ing my  term  in  Congress.  We  have  been 
elected  to  enact  the  laws  which  govern 
this  countiy,  and  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  reassert  our  authority.  H.R. 
11124  is  a  clear  expression  of  congres- 
sional intent  in  the  area  of  regulating 
medical  devices,  permitting  the  PDA  to 
implement  the  law,  not  write  it.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HANNAFORD)  for  his  interest  and  for 
his  concern  which  he  had  expressed 
previously  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee bill  does  help  in  these  matters 
the  gentleman  has  euldressed. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins*. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, this  bill  has  several  good  things 
going  for  it.  I  think  the  best  thing  about 
it  is  the  Members  who  have  sponsored 
it.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  has  been  most  fair  in  our  de- 
liberations. He  comes  from  the  wonder- 
ful State  of  Florida  where  health  Is 
abundant  and  where  people  hve  forever. 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter),  who  Is  our  medical  authority 
on  tlie  committee.  He  has  always  been 
most  generous  and  most  opermiinded  on 
all  legislation.  Both  these  gentlemen 
favor  this  bill.  So,  I  realize  its  merits. 

My  opposition  to  the  bill  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  America  today  has  all  the 
regulations  and  all  the  redtape  that  it 
needs  on  its  sore  back.  We  are  talking 
here  about  adding  more  regulations  upon 
medicine.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
medicine,  but  for  25  years  I  was  in  the 
life  insurance  business.  We  were  keenly 
interested  in  who  died  becau.se  we  had 
to  pay  the  death  claims. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  there  were  very  few  people  who  ever 
died  from  medical  devices.  There  was 
just  a  raie  case  here  and  there  of  a 
death  resulUng  from  medical  devices.  Let 
me  tell  the  Members  what  they  did  die 
from.  They  died  from  heart  trouble. 
Heart  is  the  major  cause  of  death. 

If  we  keep  on  up  here  in  V/ashington 
with  the  same  kind  of  fool  legislation 
that  we  turn  out  here  every  day,  day  in 


and  day  out,  we  are  going  to  develop 
heart  trouble  in  all  of  America.  Prom 
coast  to  coast  every  manager  who  is  try- 
ing to  make  a  living  today  has  to  sit  back 
and  fill  out  form  after  form  after  form. 
When  he  gets  through  filling  them  out! 
there  is  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
who  is  going  to  tell  him  that  he  did  not 
fill  it  out  right. 

There  are  many  men  in  little  busi- 
nesses who  do  not  even  know  about  these 
regulations,  and  the  bureaucrats  are  go- 
ing to  make  them  shut  down  the  whole 
works.  That  kind  of  small  businessman  is 
probably  going  to  go  broke.  How  would 
Thomas  Edison  ever  have  invented  any- 
thing if  he  had  been  spending  all  his 
time  filling  out  reports? 

I  guess  it  sums  it  up  by  saying  that  it 
is  just  one  further  burden  on  the  al- 
ready overburdened  medical  profession 
and  the  medical  suppliers. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  tliat 
the  United  States  has  the  greatest  medi- 
cal system  in  the  world,  and  we  are  going 
to  seriously  jeopardize  this  system's  ef- 
ficiency if  we  increase  the  amount  of  time 
that  we  require  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  spend  on  these  redundant 
and  burdensome  Federal  requirements. 
We  know  what  happened  in  1975.  The 
medical  profession  was  just  loaded  up 
to  its  ears  with  malpractice  suits;  and 
now  we  propose,  in  1976,  to  give  them  the 
medical  devices  bill  to  further  overbur- 
den their  sore,  sore  backs. 

I  would  like  to  call  everyone's  atten- 
tion to  the  survey  that  was  made  last 
year  on  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  Citi- 
corp surveyed  the  American  public,  and 
they  fotmd  that  90.6  percent  of  the 
American  people  feel  that  there  Is  al- 
ready too  much  Government  redtape. 
Therefore,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  more  Government  redtape  in 
every  shape  and  form. 

In  this  medical  devices  bill  they  took 
155  pages  of  small  print  to  explain  it.  I 
am  glad  that  they  did  because  this  report 
highlights  just  a  few  of  the  problems  of 
the  confusing  language  of  this  bill. 

This  big  printed  dociiment  is  116  pages, 
11 -inch  pages,  in  which  the  bill  goes  into 
great  detail  to  specify  the  law.  Section 
after  section  promulgate  thousands  of 
pages  of  required  reports. 

If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  just  give  an 
example  of  what  is  covered  imder  this  bill 
under  section  502  (C) .  It  is  called,  "Mis- 
branded  Drugs  and  Devices." 
I  will  quote  this: 

If  any  word,  statement,  or  other  informa- 
tion required  by  or  under  authority  of  this 
act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labelling  Is  not 
prominently  placed  thereon  with  such  con- 
spicuousness  as  compared  with  other  words, 
statements,  designs,  or  devices  In  the  label- 
ling and  In  such  terms  as  to  render  the  label 
to  be  readily  understood  by  their  personal 
i»ie  .  .  . 

That  is  just  one  example  of  how  con- 
fused a  person  could  be  as  to  what  goes 
onto  a  label. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understand  his  concern.  I  might  say 
that  the  section  he  has  just  read  is  pres- 
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ent  law  and  has  been  in  the  law  since 
1938. 

What  we  have  done  is  write  a  Mil  H>e- 
clflc  enough  so  that  we  just  do  not  turn 
o\er  to  a  btireaucracy  smd  aIloic.^tiIiem 
to  writft  whatever  and  however  they 
want. 

We  have  been  very  specific  and  careful 
in  developing  this  legislation,  and  I  think 
tlie  Kentleman  will  find  that  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
that.  I  did  not  understand  that  that  was 
detailed  in  the  present  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  What  do  we  do  in 
this  bill,  in  these  116  pages;  what  do 
we  do  to  clarify  that  section,  because  it 
is  a  very  confusing  secticm? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  What  we  have  done 
Uiroughout  the  bill  is  detail  the  exact 
procedure  that  all  Interested  parties — 
FDA,  indtistry.  and  consumers — must 
follow.  We  do  not  turn  over  broad  au- 
thority to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  let  them  write  regulations 
any  way  they  want  to. 

We  have  been  specific  because  we  be- 
lieve the  Congress  shotild  write  the  law 
specifically.  The  committee  does  not  in- 
tend to  allow  regulatory  agencies  to  do 
anything  they  want  to. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  specifically,  with  respect 
to  that  particulai-  section,  how  they  are 
going  to  spell  out  any  particular  device, 
and  how  we  are  going  to  let  them  know 
what  size  is  the  right  size? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  has  already  been 
accomplished  through  regulations,  be- 
cause the  provision  is  in  ^jcisting  law,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  did  not  find 
it  in  this  bill.  I  can  see  where  these  busi- 
nessmen are  going  to  be  coufnsed  in  so 
many  ways. 

The  term  "dences"  its^  is  ctmfusing. 

It  is  defined  as  any  ''instruments,  ap- 
paratus, and  contrivances.  Including 
their  components,  parts,  and  accessories, 
intended  for  use  in  the  diagnosis,  cure, 
mitigation,  treatmoit,  or  prevention  of 
disease  in  man  or  other  animals;  or  to 
?  fleet  the  structure  of  any  function  of 
the  body  of  man  or  other  animals." 

That  to  me  soimds  very  confusing.  Is 
that  simple  language  in  the  eyes  of  a 
bureaucrat? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  and  will  yield  fiu'ther,  the  defi- 
nition is  set  forth  In  such  detail  in  order 
to  in-ure  that  there  be  no  question  as  ta 
the  distinction  between  devices  and 
drugs.  Presently.  FDA  is  ti-eating  several 
device  products  as  drugs  and  requiring 
such  products  to  go  through  premarket 
clearance.  The  courts  have  upbdd  this 
lirocedure.  Actually,  this  definitioa  will 
cli>.iity  the  distinction  between  drags  and 
de\ices  and  authorize  the  PDA  to  apply 
appropriate  regulatory  safeguards,  only 
as  necessary  to  protect  the  public. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  not  say  that 
classification  of  devices  pretty  well  in- 
cludes everytliing.  or  well-nigh  every- 
thing in  creation? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  assume  all  medical 
devices  will  fall  within  the  definition. 
But  the  gentleman  will  recall  that  tlie 
bill  would  establish  three  categories  of 
regulation.  A  de\'ice  clas.sifled  Into  cla.ss  I 


would  be  subject  Mily  to  so-called  gen- 
eral eoBtnfls.  Deviees  classified  into 
class  n  would  be  stibject  to  sfeaadazds. 
and  class  m  devices  would  be  required 
to  undN'go  premarket  clearance.  The 
gentleman  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
tiie  bill  is  structured  so  that  the  least 
amount  of  control  necessary  to  assure 
reasonable  safety  and  HTectiven^s  will 
be  made  applicable  to  a  device. 

Mr.  CX>LLINS  of  Texas.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  how  widely  impacted  this 
problem  of  medical  devices  is  in  Amei- 
ica?  How  many  people,  for  instance,  does 
the  gentleman  think  have  died  because 
the  presoit  law  was  not  adequate? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  Cooper  committee 
reported  some  750  deaths  and  10,000  in- 
juries during  a  lO-j-ear  period.  We  have 
had  severe  problems,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  wttJi  inti-auterlne  devices  which 
have  caused  significant  numbers  of 
septic  abortions,  injuries,  and  deaths. 

We  also  have  experienced  problems 
with  heart  pacemakers.  Thousands  have 
had  to  be  recalled.  We  think  the  Amer- 
ican public  deserves  to  have  the  best 
possible  devices  that  can  be  made  and 
that  health  professiobals  can  be  con- 
fident of  the  devices  they  use. 

Mr.  COUJNS  of  Texas.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  deaths  of  people. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  And  injuries. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  And  injuries. 
Let  us  talk  about  deaths  and  injiuries. 
I  was  always  impressed  with  the  DWI 
cases  that  caused  so  many  fatal  acci- 
dents. I  would  say  that  for  every  single 
person  who  dies  frwn  a  medical  device, 
there  will  be  about  100  who  will  die  from 
a  DWI  situation,  yet  I  know  nothing  of 
Federal  legislation  to  reduce  DWI's. 
Wliy  do  we  not  do  something  about  the 
main  cause  of  accidents?  Instead,  there 
is  very  little  said  on  that  matter.  I  think 
we  should  go  into  the  subject  of  drunk 
drivers. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  DWI  problem  is  really  a 
State  issue,  and  I  know  of  no  State  where 
it  is  not  against  the  law  to  drive  while  In- 
toxicated. Yet  we  also  have  attempted  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  of  alco- 
hcdism  which  I  agree  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  we  have  in  this  country. 
In  1970,  the  Congress  addressed  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  by  enacting  the 
Hu^es  Act  which,  among  othei-  things, 
provides  support  for  treatment  and  pre- 
vention programs.  In  fact,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Envirotiiment  is 
presently  marking  up  a  revision  and  ex- 
tension of  tlie  original  Hughes  Act  wliich 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  support  in  full  committee. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  wiU  be  proud 
to  support  the  gentleman's  bill  on  DWI 
control.  I  might  add  on  this  subject  of 
DWI.  that  I  am  as  a  rule  a  supporter  of 
States  rights,  but  based  on  the  experi- 
ence in  England  with  the  subject  of 
DWI's,  they  were  tremendously  success- 
ful in  facing  this  problem  and  continued 
to  reduce  DWI  accidents  until  they  be- 
gan to  ea.«?e  back  on  enforcement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expiied. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Madam  diatrman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Hit.  11124.  the  Medical  Device  Amend- 
ments of  1976. 

The  bill  amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  afford  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  long  overdue  authority  to 
regulate  medical  devices. 

Every  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

Our  subcommittee  held  lengthly  hear- 
ings and  gave  this  bill  careful  consMera- 
tion.  As  a  result,  a  ntmiber  oi  eoostmc- 
tive  changes  have  been  Incorporated  Into 
the  legislation  in  response  to  consumer, 
industry,  scientific,  medical,  and  admin- 
istratlMi  coDcems. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  several  of  the 
bill's  provisions. 

First,  the  subcommittee  was  aware  of 
the  need  to  contintie  to  encourage  scien- 
tific investigation  and  to  assiu^  product 
innovation. 

To  that  end.  I  introduced  an  ammd- 
ment  with  Mr.  Rogeks  to  provide  certain 
regulatory  exemptions  for  devices  for  in- 
vestigational uses. 

This  provision  authorizes  FDA  to  ex- 
empt devices  intended  solely  for  investi- 
gatioxial  tise — ^fitsn  the  bill's  reiiuire- 
ments — ^if  the  sponsor  of  the  device  sub- 
mits a  plan  demonstrating  tiiat  the  test- 
ing of  the  device  will  be  supervised  by 
an  institutional  review  committee. 

He  must  also  provide  asstirance  of  ap- 
propriate pivUent  consent,  and  record- 
keeping procedures. 

This  provision  allows  the  flexibility 
which  we  feel  is  necessary  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  scientific  research. 

A  second  eoncem  was  the  potential 
economic  burden  of  a  regulatcHy  bin  on 
the  medical  devices  industry — and  in 
particular — its  impact  on  small  business. 

Several  proviaoDa  have  been  included 
in  the  bill  with  this  concern  in  mind. 

One  is  an  alternative  procedure  for 
premarket  i^pproval  of  devices — called 
"IJroduc^  development  protocol." 

ThiS/^rocedm-e  allows  the  development 
of  a  'product  to  evolve  simultaneously 
with  the  development  of  data  necessary 
to  demonstrate  safety  and  effectiveness. 

Another  provisicm  establishes  an  office 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  iMtJvide  technical 
assistance  to  small  manufacturers  of 
medical  devices  to  assist  them  in  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  subcoumiittee  was  also  aware  of 
the  special  needs  and  circumstances  sm-- 
rounding  provision  of  custom  devices. 
These  are  items  which  are  specially 
ordered  for  patients,  or  intended  for  use 
solely  by  an  individual  physician,  or  spe- 
cially qualified  person. 

In  light  of  this  concern,  the  bill  author- 
izes 'custom  devices"  to  deviate  from 
performance  standards  and  requirements 
for  premarket  clearance. 

These  aiul  other  provisions  reflect  the 
subconuuittee's  intent  to  develop  a  bill 
which  would  protect  the  ptd>lic'8  safety— 
and  yet  not  impose  unduly  burdenaome 
requirements  on  the  medical  device 
industr>'. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  revolution 
hi  biomedical  technology  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  extremely  rapid  growth 
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of  the  medical  devk-e  induotry  in  the  past 
two  decades. 

Indeed,  this  growth  has  been  critical 
for  the  development  of  many  lifesavlng 
and  life-sustaining  devices. 

I  am  confident  that  this  leeislation  will 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
medical  device  field — and  at  the  same 
time — will  provide  the  responsible  regu- 
latory authority  over  medical  devices 
which  is  needed  to  protect  the  public's 
health  and  safety. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  following  is  a 
background  statement  concerning  tlie 
need  for  the  legislation  and  a  summary 
of  the  legislation: 

Background 

MedK-al  devices  were  first  regvilaieci  by  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938,  which  dfefined  devices  to  include  both 
quack  machines,  and  legitimate  objects  such 
as  svirglcal  instruments,  prosthetic  devices. 
and  contraceptives.  The  1938  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, enables  PDA  to  require  that  medical  de- 
vices are  manufactured  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions, appropriately  labeled,  and  not  recom- 
mended for  any  vise  which  could  endanger 
health.  The  FDA  has  no  authority  to  require 
mantifacturers  to  demonstrate  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  medical  devices  before  marketing 
them;  they  may  only  act  after  a  device  has 
been  sold  commercially. 

Initially  FDA's  concern  was  with  truth- 
ful labeling  and  the  removal  of  fraudulent 
devices  from  the  market.  New  medical  re- 
search produced  a  great  number  of  sophisti- 
cated and  important  medical  devices,  such  as 
heart  pacemakers,  kidney  dialysis  units,  and 
artificial  heart  valves.  The  complex  nature 
of  such  devices,  combined  with  the  critical 
medical  situations  in  which  the  device<?  are 
used,  has  caused  increased  concern  over  their 
potential  for  harm. 

In  the  search  to  broaden  medical  knowl- 
edge new  experimental  approaches  have  been 
used  before  adequate  premarket  clinical  or 
animal  testing — in  some  Instances,  without 
patient  consent.  In  the  10  years  prior  to  1969, 
devices  caused  10,000  serious  Injuries  and 
over  750  deaths.  In  early  regulatory  actions 
FDA  was  able  to  establish  the  hazardous 
nature  of  devices  through  expert  testimony. 
but  now  they  must  test  those  suspected 
of  being  unsafe.  One  fraudulent  and  hazard- 
ous device  marketed  in  1949  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  market  untu  1970,  at  a  cost 
of  $500  million  to  FDA.  Two  court  decisions 
In  th*  late  1960s,  however,  established  that 
products  which  are  not  clearly  devices  or 
drugs  fsuch  as  sutures)  may  be  considered 
drugs  and  thu.'j  subject  to  FDA  pre-market 
clearance.  This  prompted  PDA  to  develop  a 
clearer  distinction  between  drug  and  device, 
classifying  a  product  as  a  diug  If  its  intended 
action  Ls  chemical,  or  based  on  complex  tech- 
nology which  would  be  less  hazardous  under 
new  drug  controls. 

In  1970  a  Special  Committee  on  Medical 
Devices  revlewcvi  the  need  for  additional 
medical  device  legislation  and  recommended 
that  HEW  be  given  the  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards for  certain  devices  and  require  pre- 
market clearaiace  for  others.  They  aNo  rec- 
ommended a  peer  review  -.ysiem  to  oversee 
device  development.  \ 

Legislative  history  , 

Several  bills  regulating  devices  were  i«i- 
troduced  in  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  dur- 
ing the  93rd  Congress,  and  on  February  1, 
1974.  the  Senate  passed  the  Medical  Device 
Amendments  of  1973  which  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  On  AprU  17,  1975  the 
Senate  again  passed  a  medical  devices  bill  S. 
510,  which  contained  virtually  the  same  pro- 
visions as  the  1974  bill.  HEW  was  required 
to  set  up  panels  of  scientific  experts  to  review 
and  classify  medical  devices  into  3  cla.sses:  1 ) 
those  needing  no  regulation.  2)    those  who 


must  meet  standards  ^et  by  out-iide  gro'.ips  to 
agencies  select«d  by  HEW,  and  3)  those  re- 
quiring pre-market  approval  by  panels  of 
aCieuLlflc  exper's. 

r?.ovisiONs 

Under  HR  11124.  articles  are  considered 
medlral  devices  rather  than  drugs  if  they  are 
not  dependent  upon  chemical  action  and  are 
not  metabciized  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
HEW  LS  ai'.thorized  to  determine  the  safety 
and  effectivene.ss  of  devices  when  used  as 
recommended.  wcl^hlnK  health  benefits 
against,  possible  harm  FD.^  will  be  respon- 
sible for  implementing  the  bill,  which  estab- 
lishes 3  categories  for  medical  devices,  and 
provides  for  tlieir  classification. 

Class  I — Genera!  controls 

Devices  placed  in  class  I  shall  be  those  for 
which  existing  controls  on  labeling  and  .sani- 
tation and  the  new  general  controls  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  are  enough  to  assure  safety 
and  effectiveness.  Where  incomplete  informa- 
tion e.xlsts  to  certify  that  general  controls  are 
sufficient,  devices  may  be  considered  cla.ss  I 
if  'hey  do  not  present  potential  risk. 
Cla.ss  II — Performance  standards 

Devices  in  class  II  are  those  for  which 
general  controls  are  inadequate  and  for  which 
enough  information  exist-s  to  establish  a  per- 
formance standard.  HEW  will  set  a  date  for 
meeting  a  standard,  and  general  controls 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  cla.ss  n  devices, 
unless  specifically  superseded. 

Performance  standards  may  consist  of  de- 
sign and  labeling  requirements  as  well  as 
clinical  demonstration  of  performance.  Pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  (including 
FDA)  shall  be  required  to  submit  proposed 
standards  or  offers  to  develop  them  to  HEW. 
HEW  may  either  accept  a  standard  or  de- 
velop one,  and  may  refer  proposals  to  expert 
advisory  committees  i  panels  composed  of 
scientists  and  nonvoting  representatives  of 
both  consumers  and  device  manuf acttirers ) 
for  review.  After  a  period  for  public  com- 
ment, HEW  may  issue  a  regulation  on  the 
standard,  which  shall  not  take  effect  until  1 
year  after  publication  tinless  the  protection 
of  public  health  mandates  an  earlier  date. 
Class  III — Premarket  approval 

Medical  devices  shall  be  placed  in  class  ni 
If  insufficient  information  exists  to  assure 
tliat  general  controls  or  periormance  stand- 
ards would  certify  their  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness and  If  they  are  Important  medically 
or  pose  stibstantlal  risk.  All  products  pres- 
ently regulated  as  drugs  will  be  placed  in 
class  III,  as  well  as  all  new  devices  ( not  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  on  the  mar- 
ket) and  most  devices  designed  to  be  Im- 
planted. 

Class  III  devices  will  be  subject  to  pre- 
market approval  by  HEW-appolnted  tech- 
nical panels  of  experts.  Approval  requires  the 
filing  of  an  application  with  HEW  Including: 
1 )  reports  on  the  device's  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness; 2)  a  description  of  design  and 
manufacturing  process;  3)  reference  to  a  per- 
formance standard  applicable  to  the  device 
if  placed  in  class  II:  and  4)  a  sample  of  the 
device  If  possible.  Applications  are  referred 
to  an  appropriate  classification  panel  for 
study  and  Judgment.  HEW  must  aprove  or 
disapprove  the  application  within  180  days 
of  receipt  ( unless  extended  by  mutual  agree- 
ment), and  may  condition  an  approval  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  on  the  device's  sale  or 
distribution. 

Product  Devetopment  Protocol  (PDF)  — 
The  bill,  recognizing  the  frequent  modifica- 
tion of  devices  during  development,  allows 
the  merging  of  the  investigation  of  a  device 
with  the  gathering  of  iniormailon  needed  for 
premarket  approval.  A  PDF  must  contain 
descriptions  of  the:  1)  device  to  be  de- 
veloped; 2  I  tests  to  be  conducted  on  the  de- 
vice; and  3)  expected  results.  PDP's  shall  be 
referred  to  cla.sslficatlon  panels  for  recom- 
mendations, with  approval  or  disapproval  by 


HEW  takli.g  place  within  120  days  after  re- 
ceipt. Approval  of  the  POP  shall  not  con- 
stitute device  approval,  only  the  initial  step. 
When  the  device  Is  fully  developed,  a  notice 
of  PDP  ccimpletlou  mtist  be  filed  which 
should  include  results  of  the  required  tests. 
Within  90  daj-s  of  submission  HEW  must 
either  approve  the  device  or.  after  conduct- 
ing an  miorinal  hearing,  declare  the  PDP  not 
completed.  An  approved  PDP  may  be  revoked 
after  a  hearing  If  new  Information  indicates 
nsk. 

Cassification  of  devices 

HEW  sliall  establish  panels  of  experts  to 
recommend  device  classification.  The  panels 
shall  be  organized  according  to  medical  spec- 
ialty (dentistry,  urology,  radiology,  etc.),  and 
eacii  pane!  or  experts  mu.t  include  2  nonvot- 
ing members  representing  consumer  Interests 
and  device  manufacturers. 

Panel  Operation. — HEW  shall  refer  devices 
to  he  appropriate  panel  arid  the  panel  shall 
provide  interested  parties  the  opportunity 
for  comment.  Data  considered  by  the  panel 
sh.ll  be  held  confidential,  and  if  a  class  lU 
desii;n.(tiou  is  made,  shall  conti.aie  to  be  con- 
fidential. Aiter  review  the  panel  will  submit 
the  recommended  classllflcatlon  to  HETW.  In- 
cluding: il  rational;  2)  the  data  used;  and 
;1 1  the  possible  health  risks  of  the  device. 
Classification  panels  shall  report  within  1 
year  of  being  funded  regarding  all  devices 
on  the  market  before  the  bill's  enactment. 

Panel  recommendations  of  devices  for  class 
I  shall  include  recommendations  for  possible 
V  alver  of  recordkeeping  and  reporting,  or  any 
other  of  the  general  controls.  Devices  which 
a:e  U'-ually  Implanted  In  the  body,  and  have 
been  sold  commercially  before  enactment  (or 
are  similar  to  marketed  devices)  shall  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  panel  as  class  III  unless 
thev  determine  this  unnecessary.  All  devices 
not  marketed  before  enactment  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  class  III  unless:  1)  they  are  similar 
to  previously  marketed  class  I  or  II  devices,  or 
2)  HEW  reclassifies  them  In  response  to  a 
petition  by  the  manufacturer. 

Classification — HEW  shall  publish  the 
panel's  recommendations  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall  provide  for  comments  by  In- 
terested parties.  After  review,  they  shall  issue 
a  regulation,  including:  1)  If  the  device  Is  in 
class  I,  which  general  requirements  shall  not 
apply:  and  2)  if  the  device  was  eligible  for 
class  III  but  not  so  classified  a  statement  of 
explanation. 

Reclassification  —HEyf,  upon  receiving  new 
iiiformation  about  a  device,  may  change  Its 
classification  and  revoke  any  regulation  re- 
garding performance  standards  or  premarket 
approval.  Reclassification  may  be  on  HEW  s 
own  initiative  or  following  petition  by  an  In- 
terested party,  and  HEW  may  request  a  rec- 
ommendation regarding  a  change  from  the 
panel  initially  reviewing  the  device. 
General  controls 

The  bill  establishes  a  niunber  of  general 
controls  applicable  to  all  medical  devices, 
regardless  of  classification. 

Registration — Device  manufacturers  must 
register  with  HEW  a  list  of  all  devices  manu- 
factured. HEW  may  develop  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  device  Identification,  and  the  pres- 
ent drtig  registration  exemption  for  pharma- 
cies, practitioners  and  researchers  Is  extended 
for  devices. 

Banned  Dertces— HEW  Is  given  authority 
to  ban  any  device  after  consulting  the  ap- 
propriate panel  and  conducting  an  Informal 
hearing  with  the  manufacturer  and  other 
interested  parties,  If  the  device  presents  an 
unrea-sonable  health  hazard.  Labeling 
changes  may  be  recommended  Instead  of  a 
ban,  but  HEW  may  Immediately  remove  any 
device  from  the  market  If  It  presents  a  sub- 
stantial direct  danger  to  health. 

Notification  of  Risks — When  a  device  or. 
the  market  Is  determined  hazardous,  HEW 
may  require  notification  to  people  prescrib- 
ing or  using  the  device,  or  to  manufact'.irers, 
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distributors  or  retailers.  Notifications  may  be 
sent  by  HEW,  the  manufacturer,  the  distrib- 
utor, or  the  retailer,  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Records  and  Reports — HEW  may  require  all 
parties  Involved  In  the  marketing  of  devices 
to  keep  records  and  make  reports  to  assure 
that  devices  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
bill.  Reports  and  records  are  not  to  be  bur- 
densome, with  HEW  to  balance  health  pro- 
tection needs  with  the  cost  oi  providing  the 
information. 

Good  Manufacturing  Practices — ^HEW  may 
issue  regulations  requiring  that  the  produc- 
tion of  devices  conform  to  certain  manu- 
facturing practices.  A  9-member  advisory 
I  ommittee  is  established  to  develop  require- 
ments for  good  manufacturing  practices 
V  Ulch  may  be  waived  by  HEW  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Other  proi'Uiionii 

Exemptions — HEW  may  exempt  a  device 
from  the  bUls  requirements  If:  1)  it  Is  In- 
tended solely  for  Investigational  use;  and  3) 
reports  on  the  technical  supervision  are  sub- 
mitted when  the  device  Is  to  be  tested  on 
humans.  Patient  consent  mast  be  obtained 
when  devices  are  tested  on  humans,  unless 
life-threatening  conditions  preclude  this  re- 
quirement. Custom  devices  may  also  be  ex- 
empted from  performance  standards  or  pre- 
market approval  if  a  qualified  person  certi- 
fies that  the  device  Is  Intended  for  use  only 
l)v  a  named  Individual. 

State  and  Local  Requirements — The  bill 
preempts  State  and  local  medical  device  re- 
quirements, unless  they  are  more  stringent 
than  those  of  HEW. 

Exports — Devices  not  complying  with  the 
bill's  provisions  may  be  exported  If :  1)  they 
meet  the  laws  of  the  Importing  country; 
2)  are  labeled  for  export;  and  3)  the  health 
agency  of  the  inyjorting  country  cerUfles 
the  device's  safety.  This  provision  also  covers 
the  export  of  new  drugs. 

Judicial  Review — Persons  adversely  af- 
fected by  medical  device  regulations  and 
orders  issued  by  HEW  may  petition  the  ap- 
propriate XJ8  CJourt  of  .^peals^  tat  relief. 
All  HEW  records  on  the  matter  shall  bP  ^*' 
leased  to  the  Court,  including  the  proceed- 
ings of  advisory  committees  or  Informal 
hearings. 

Small  Manufacturers — In  addition  to  the 
provisions  allowing  the  exemption  of  claaa 
I  devices  from  various  general  controls,  tiM 
bill  requires  HEW  to  establish  an  identifi- 
able office  to  assist  small  manufacturers  with 
regulation  compliance. 

COSTS 

No  authorizations  are  included  in  H.B. 
11124,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  request  futtire  appropria- 
tions. In  FY  75,  FDA's  medical  device  pro- 
gram was  appropriated  $6.7  million,  and  the 
committee  estimates  the  new  requirements 
of  the  bill  wUl  bring  total  costs  to  approxi- 
mately $15  million. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  also  insert  for  the 
Record  the  following  material  trcBEo. 
HEW  Under  Secretary  Margaret  Lynch 
concerning  H.R.  11124: 

Analysis  of  H.B.  11124 

1.  cl.\ssiflcatioi*  of  devices  intenoed  for 
hitman  x7se 

We  favor  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
new  section  613  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  would  provide  for 
classification  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA)  of  all  medical  devlceB  in- 
tended for  human  use.  The  pnqtosed  classl- 
flcatlon  system  is  consistent  with  the  1970 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  estab- 
lished by  this  Department,  and  chaired  by 
Theodore  Cooper,  M.D.,  the  present  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  to  make  reoommeniia- 
tions  on  the  most  appropriate  means  to  as- 
stire  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical 
devices. 


Shortly  after  the  Cooper  Committee  Re- 
port, FDA  was  requested  by  former  Secretary 
Elliott  Uchardson  to  initiate  the  {Hropoeed 
medical  device  classification  process.  To  date, 
FDA  has  classified  approximately  8.000  de- 
vices. This  wc«-k  will  be  of  significant  value 
in  classifying  devices  under  this  legislation. 

2.  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

HJl.  11124  would  add  a  new  section  514  to 
the  Act  which  would  establish  a  procedure 
for  promulgating  performance  standards  for 
those  devices  for  which  general  controls  are 
insufficient  to  assure  their  safe  and  effective 
perfonzkance,  and  for  which  sufficient  infor- 
mation exists  to  establish  standards. 

We  believe  that  the  procedure  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  performance  standard  as 
set  forth  in  this  section  could  be  improved. 
The  present  procedtu-e  would  require  the 
publication  of  two  separate  notices  for  com- 
ments: one  ptiblication  of  a  notice  for  the 
submission  of  comments  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  standard  (proposed  section 
514(b)),  and  a  second  publication  request- 
ing submission  of  offers  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed'  standard  (proposed  section  514(c)). 
We  recommend  that  the  two  steps  be  com- 
bined into  one  publication  providing  for  the 
solicitation  of  both  comments  on  the  need 
for  a  standard  and  the  submission  of  offers 
to  develop  a  standard. 

In  otir  testimony,  we  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  section  providing  for  review  of 
a  device  standard  by  an  independent  advi- 
sory committee  should  be  amended.  Under 
proposed  section  514(g)(5)(B),  as  well  as 
tinder  proposed  section  515(g)(2)(B),  the 
Agency  cannot  use  the  panels  (who  advise 
on  classification  and  premarket  approval) 
as  the  Independent  advisory  committee  used 
for  administrative  rertew  of  proposed  stand- 
ards and  of  premarket  approval  decisions. 
We  urged  that  section  514(g)(5)(B)  be 
amended  to  allow  FDA  to  merely  disqualify 
those  panel  members  who  may  have  pre- 
judged an  issue  from  service  on  an  inde- 
pendent review  advisory  committee.  The 
Subcommittee  staff  has  assured  us  that  pro- 
visions in  section  614(g)  (6)  (B)  are  intended 
merely  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  entire  clas- 
sification panel  that  had  considered  a  device 
as  the  lnd^>endent  advisory  committee  for 
review  of  a  device  standard  or  premarket  ap- 
proval decision  and  that  the  provisions  do 
not  bar  use  of  individual  members  of  a  panel 
as  members  of  the  independent  advisory 
committee.  We  agree  with  this  interpretation 
and,  if  it  is  correct,  agree  that  the  bill  need 
not  be  amended. 

3.   FKnCASKET   APPSOVAL 

Premarket  i4>proval  would  be  required 
under  proposed  section  616  for  devices  that 
are  of  substantial  Importance  in  supporting, 
sustaining  or  preventing  impairment  of  hu- 
man life  or  health,  or  present  a  potential  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Illness  or  Injury,  and  for 
which  Insufficient  information  exists  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  of  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness luider  general  controls,  at  general 
controls  and  performance  standards,  alone. 

We  believe  that  the  requirement  for  pre- 
market approval  in  H.R.  11134  is  too  broad 
and  that  the  criterion  of  unreasonable  risk 
to  health  and  the  substantial  impo^anoe  of 
supporting,  sustaining,  or  preventing  the  im- 
pairment of  human  life  ch*  health  should  be 
met  t)efore  requiring  premarket  approval.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  recommend  that  the  word  "or" 
tjeduinged  to  "and"  in  section  513(a)  (l)  (C) 

(11)  (I). 

In  our  testimony,  we  reconunended  that 
the  provision  for  c^portuulty  for  a  formal 
evidentiary  hearing,  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
dependent advisory  committee  review  of  pre- 
market i4>proval  decisions,  be  amended  to 
provide  instead  for  an  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing  (as  defined  in  section  3  (rf 
the  bill) .  Tills  recommendation  was  based  on 
FDA^  experience  in  removing  unsafe  and  in- 
effecti've  drugs  from  the  market  under  a  simi- 
lar requirement  in  current  drag  law.  How- 


ever, during  Subcommittee  markup  of  the 
bill,  Subcommittee  staff  explained  that  orders 
which  are  subject  to  review  under  section 
616(g)(1)  of  the  biU  wotUd  take  effect  upon 
Issuance,  after  merely  an  infwmal  bearing 
and  pending  further  proceedings  Thus,  with- 
drawal orders  would  take  effect  prior  to  the 
fiu-mal  evidentiary  hearing  or  the  review  by 
an  independent  advisory  committee.  This 
understanding,  covipled  with  the  substitution 
of  "questioning"  for  "cross-examination"  at 
Informal  hearings,  addresses  our  concerns 
about  unwarranted  delays  in  terminating 
marketing  of  devices  subject  to  section  515. 

4.   BANNED   DEVICES 

We  support  the  change  in  proposed  new 
section  516  to  provide  that,  under  specified 
circumstances,  the  ban  of  a  device  shall  take 
effect  tipon  publication  and  pending  any  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

S.    RECOROE     AND     REPORTS 

At  the  hearing,  we  urged  that  the  records 
and  reports  section  (section  519(a)(1))  be 
simplified  by  deletion  of  the  provision  bar- 
ring "requirements  unduly  burdensome  to  a 
device  manufacturer,  importer  or  distributor 
taking  into  accotint  his  cost  of  complying 
with  such  requirements  and  the  need  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  the 
implementation  of  this  Act."  Tills  language  is 
unnecessary,  would  engender  controversy, 
and  would  got  add  any  real  safeguards  to 
asstire  that  burdensome  requirements  are 
not  imposed.  We  also  expressed  concern  that 
the  restrictions  in  section  519(a)(6)  upon 
FDA's  auth(»-ity  to  require  reports  for  de- 
vices subject  only  to  general  controls  may 
be  misunderstood.  We  read  these  require- 
ments as  only  restricting  use  by  FDA  of  the 
reporting  authority  to  require  that  research 
l>e  conducted  that  will  generate  data  meet- 
ing FDA  reporting  requirements,  or  to  re- 
quire routine  periodic  reporting  unrelated 
to  public  health  needs,  except  where  neces-^ 
sary  to  determine  if  the  device  should  \x 
reclassified  or  if  the  device  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded.  While  the  recocds  and  reports 
provisions  of  HJl.  11124  are  superior  to  those 
in  S.  610,  t^e  Senate  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion, we  believe  they  can  be  further  Improved 
by  the  amendments  we  suggest. 

Although  we  also  recommended  amending- 
section  519(b)  (2)  to  provide  that  reaeareliws 
and  teachers  who  directly  Import  devices  for 
their  own  use  be  subject  to  section  619  rec- 
ordkeeping and  report  requirements,  such  an 
amendmoit  Is  no  longer  necessary  because 
of  clarifying  amendments  to  the  investiga- 
tional provisions  of  the  bill  which  assure  rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting  by  researchers. 

S.    CT7STOM    DEVICXS 

We  support  the  objective  erf  the  provision 
allowing  maiketlng  of  custom  devices,  under 
proposed  new  subsection  520(b),  that  neces- 
sarily deviate  from  requirements  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable  under  a  stand- 
ard or  the  premarket  approval  provisions  of 
the  bill.  However,  It  is  essential  that  the 
custom  device  provisions  not  become  a  loop- 
hole that  will  allow  the  marketing  of  dan- 
gerous or  deceptive  products.  Section  620(b) 
would  not,  as  we  read  the  bill,  exempt  any 
device  from  otherwise  applicable  regulations 
for  investigational  devices,  banned  devices, 
or  restricted  devices.  It  should  also  be  made 
clear  that  FDA  vrould  be  able  to  take  neces- 
sary action  to  curb  a  practitioner's  use  of  a 
custom  device  on  several  patients,  where  this 
use  is  repeated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
practitioner  is  In  effect  conducting  unsuper- 
vised experiments,  or  allowing  the  marketing 
of  a  product  that  would  oth«-wise  be  unlaw- 
ful. We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  drafting 
a  provision  limiting  use  of  custom  devices  as 
a  course  of  conduct  that  prevents  abuses,  but 
does  not  prevent  use  of  custom  products 
where  justified  by  medical  need.  FDA  will  en- 
deavor to  strike  the  necessary  balance  in  its 
regulations  Implementing  section  620(b). 
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We  are  Mrtcrualy  concerned  about  a  provi- 
sion adopted  during  Subcommittee  markup 
of  the  bill  wblcb  would  curb  FDA's  author- 
ity to  restrict  use  of  a  medical  device  to  a 
subcategory  of  physicians  based  on  training 
and  experience  when  necessary  to  provide 
reasonable  aeeurance  of  a  device's  safety  and 
effectiveness.  This  provision  will  seriously 
undermine  the  Agency's  ability  to  reduce 
public  exposure  to  medical  devices  that  may 
be  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  practitioners  who 
lack  the  training  or  experience  to  use  them. 
Also,  the  effect  of  H.R.  11134  may  be  to  dis- 
courage FDA  approval  for  commercial  mark- 
eting of  products  that  will  provide  great 
benefits  to  patients  when  used  by  skilled 
practitioners,  but  which  present  unreason- 
able risk  to  patients  If  used  too  widely  by  the 
untrained.  FDA  may  have  to  retain  Inves- 
tigational controls  over  devices  for  a  lengthy 
period  of  time,  since  section  520(g),  unlike 
section  620(e),  authorizes  FDA  to  distin- 
guish between  categories  of  physicians  based 
on  qualifications.  To  assure  that  a  device  can 
be  marketed  safely  and  effectively.  FDA  may 
also  have  to  resort  to  its  present  authority 
under  section  50a(f)  of  the  Act,  to  require 
adequate  directions  for  use  and  promulgate 
conditional  exemptions  from  this  require- 
ment. We  therefore  reconunend  deletion  of 
the  phrase  "  (other  than  any  condition  which 
would  limit  the  use  of  a  device  to  a  partic- 
ular category  or  categories  of  physicians  baaed 
on  their  training  and  experience ) ."  This  mat- 
ter is  a  serious  concern  with  the  increasing 
sophistication  of  medical  devices. 

8.    GOOD    MANUfACTimiNG    PRACTICE    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

We  stlU  believe  that  it  Is  unnecessary  to 
require  establishment  of  a  separate  advisory 
committee  to  advise  FDA  concerning  good 
manufacturing  practice  regulations.  FDA's 
present  procedures  provide  ample  opportu- 
nity for  Indilstry,  consumers,  and  scientists 
to  make  known  their  views  In  this  area.  If  a 
specific  advisory  committee  on  good  manu- 
facturing practice  regulations  seems  desir- 
able, we  will  establish  one.  Moreover,  the  De- 
pfu'tment  is  opposed  generally  to  the  statu- 
tory establishment  of  advisory  committees 
since  it  tends  to  result  over  time  In  the 
existence  of  unnecessarily  rigid  committeea 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  We 
note  that  Congress  supported  this  view  in 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

9.  raocxxomcs  ow  aovisoar  pakxls  ako 

COMMITTEES 

We  question  the  advisability  of  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Subcommittee,  new 
subsection  530(1),  that  advisory  panels  and 
committees  maintain  transcripts  of  their 
proceedings.  It  is  FDA's  policy  to  allow  its 
committees  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  wish  to  have  transcripts  or  tapes  made 
of  their  meetings  as  an  aid  to  preparation 
of  minutes,  as  set  forth  in  proposed  section 
2.313  of  Title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regulatiaiu 
in  FDA's  proposed  procedural  regulations 
{Fed'-ral  Register  of  September  3.  1975,  40 
FR  40748).  This  policy  has  been  maLtitained 
to  protect  the  free  interchange  of  Ideas  by 
these  advisors.  This  concept  that  internal 
communications  of  Qovernment  employees 
may  be  exempted  from  pubUc  disclosure  so 
as  to  promote  full  and  frank  discussion  Is 
set  forth  in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
as  Incorporated  into  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  We  believe  it  conalstent  with 
this  policy  that  maintenance  of  transcripts 
be  optional  rather  than  mandatory.  We 
therefore  recommend  tixukt  this  provision  be 
deleted. 

10.  iUW  OFFICE  TO  PROVIDE  TECHMICAI.  ASSIST- 
ANCS  TO  SMAIX  MAMTTFACTVaEXS  OF  UBDIC.AI. 
OBVICSB 

The  Department  is  opposed  to  the  statu- 
tory establtshment  of  a  separate  ofBce  within 

HEW  to  provide  technical  and  other  nonfl- 


nanclal  assistance  to  small  manufacturers  of 
medical  devices.  Legislative  mandates  of  or- 
ganisational structxire  result  in  rigidity  and 
overlapping  functions  and  limit  the  Secre- 
tary's ability  and  discretion  to  organise  the 
Department  In  the  most  effective  manner  to 
achieve  its  objectives. 

FcBaiAKY  5.  1976. 
Hull   Harlfy  O  Staggers, 
ciinirman.  Comrnittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce.   House   of   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cii.virman:  There  is  before  your 
Committee,  as  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment  on  No- 
vember 13.  1975.  H.R  11124.  the  "Medical 
Device  Amendments  of  1975  "  The  reported 
bill  I.S  a  clean  bill  in  lieu  of  H  R.  5545  as 
amended  by  the  Subcommittee. 

The  Pepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  supported  legislation  similar  to  H.R. 
11124  in  the  Ninety-third  Congres,s  and  has 
long  endorsed  the  need  for  modernizing  the 
authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  over  medical  device';.  We  also 
presented  testimony  generally  favorable  to 
HJa.  5545  at  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  July  28,  1975.  Provided  that  It  Ls 
amended  to  meet  a  few  continuing  concerns 
outlined  In  an  analysis  which  we  will  short- 
ly forward  to  your  attention,  the  Department 
vigorously  supports  H.R.  11124  as  a  balanced 
response  to  this  need. 

If  H.R.  11124  were  enacted,  FDA  would  use 
both  existing  resources  and  a  substantial  i>art 
of  the  917  million  requested  increase  for  the 
Agency  In  the  President's  1977  budget  to  im- 
plement a  strengthened  medical  device  regu- 
lation program. 

A  number  of  changes  made  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee almpllfled  and  thus  Improved  admin- 
istrative proceeding^  ^nder  the  bill.  We  fa- 
vor, among  other  chaipges,  the  amended  in- 
vestigational device  provisions,  the  transi- 
tional provisions  for  projects  formerly  cate- 
gorized as  "drugs,"  the  substitution  of  "ques- 
tioning" for  "cross-examination"  at  Informal 
hearings,  the  provisions  requiring  FDA  to 
make  public  a  detailed  summary  of  safety 
and  effectiveness  information  respecting  cer- 
tain devices,  the  exemption  of  class  I,  Gen- 
eral Control  device;^,  from  the  biennial  In- 
spection provision,  and  the  understanding 
that  the  restricted  device  provisions  apply 
both  as  to  effectiveness  as  well  as  safety  of 
a  device. 

lu  each  of  the  areas  where  HJl  11124 
would  strengthen  FDA's  ciurent  authority, 
the  Agency  has  been  operating  under  serious 
handicaps  because  of  lack  of  legislative  au- 
thority to  enable  the  Agency  to  keep  pace 
with  the  burgeoning  growth  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  complex  new  medical  equipment  for 
use  on  or  in  humans. 

We  understand  that  certain  indu.stry  rep- 
resentatives are  urging  your  Committee  to 
use  HH.  11124  as  a  vehicle  for  amending  the 
criminal  liability  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect 
to  all  products  subject  to  the  Act,  not  Just 
niedicaj  devices.  This  subject  was  never 
raised  by  any  witness  or  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee at  hearings  on  the  device  legisla- 
tion. This  Department  strongly  opposes  any 
amendment  to  the  criminal  liability  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  Our  position  has  been  set 
forth  in  prior  testimony  and  is  summarixed 
In  the  appended  enclosure. 

The  present  criminal  liability  provtelons 
have  been  consistently  upheld  by  the  courts 
and-mee^veceutly  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  v.  Park.  421  US.  858  (1976). 
The  present  criminal  liability  standard  is 
also  supported  by  consumer  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  We  would  even  venture 
to  question  the  unanimity  within  the  vari- 
ous regulated  industries  a.s  to  whether  the 
lon(7  established  strict  criminal  UabUlty 
standard  should  be  nmeiided.  Finally,  of 
course,  there  Is  some  question  as  to  whether 
an  amendment  to  the  criminal  liability  pro- 


visions respecting  all  products  subject  to  the 
Act  may  be  considered  germane  to  medical 
device  legislation. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  oX  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  la  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Marjorie  Ltnch, 

Under  Secretary . 

Strut  Criminal  Liabiixtt 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  that  define  criminal  viola- 
tions do  not  make  knowledge  or  Intent  ele- 
ments of  the  offense.  Rather,  21  tJ.S.C.  {  331 
prohibits  the  enumerated  "acts  and  the  caus- 
ing thereof." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago.  !n  the  Dotter- 
veich  case,  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
"Ithls]  legislation  dispenses  with  the  con- 
ventional requirement  for  criminal  con- 
duct— awareness  of  wrongdoing"  and  pun- 
ishes individuals  "though  consciousness  of 
wrongdoing  be  toUlly  wanting."  And  since 
1943  the  Court  has  reaffirmed  this  interpreta- 
tion on  several  occasions.  Last  year  when  a 
divided  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit rejected  the  standard  It  was  quickly  and 
unreservedly  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Park  case. 

There  is  no  constitutional  prohibition 
against  punishing  persons  who  violate  cer- 
tain classes  of  laws  (of  which  public  health 
laws.  Including  the  Act,  are  a  principal  ex- 
ample) even  though  they  acted  In  good  faith 
or  were  Ignorant  of  the  facts  which  com- 
prised the  violation.  The  Issue,  therefore,  Is 
whether  such  a  standard  serves  a  legitimate 
public  purpose.  As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
stated  in  Dotterweich  : 

"Hardship  there  doubtless  may  be  under  a 
statute  which  thus  penalizes  the  transaction 
through  consciousness  of  wrongdoing  be 
totally  wanting. 

"Balancing  relative  hardships.  Congress  has 
preferred  to  place  It  upon  thoee  who  have  at 
least  the  opportunity  for  Informing  them- 
selves of  the  exisrtence  c^  conditions  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  consumers  beforv  shar- 
ing in  Illicit  commerce,  rather  than  to  throw 
the  hasard  on  the  Innocent  public  who  are 
wholly  helpless." 

The  same  reasoning  was  more  recently 
echoed  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  in  his  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  in  the  Pvk  case. 

FDA  believes  strongly  that  the  strict  lia- 
bility standard  Is  an  Indispensable  adjunct 
to  its  efforts  to  enforce  the  Act.  The  dimen- 
bions  of  the  agency's  enforcement  respon- 
Blbllitles  are  dramatized  by  a  glance  at  the 
food  industry  a.s  an  example.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 60,000  food  factories  and  ware- 
houses In  the  United  States  and  fewer  tlian 
1000  FDA  Inspectors  (many  of  whom  are  as- 
signed full-time  to  other  duties) .  Inspections 
must,  of  necessity,  be  sporadic.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  purity  of  the  nation's  food 
supply  rest-s,  in  the  first  Instance,  In  the 
hands  of  food  producers  and  processors. 

Since  the  civil  remedies  available  to  FDA 
(seizure  and  Injunction  actions)  are  essen- 
tially retrospective  in  effect,  regulated  firms 
can.  and  often  do.  simply  sit  back  and  wait 
for  FDA  to  act.  It  Is  far  cheaper  to  risk  the 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars  as 
a  result  of  an  occasional  seizure  or  Injunc- 
tion than  to  regularly  allocate  the  resources 
neces-sary  to  fully  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  The  primary  Impettis  to  self- 
regulation  IB  the  fear  that  criminal  prosecu- 
tion may  result  from  failure  to  take  every 
precaution  to  ensure  that  Tiolatlons — and 
their  potentially  harmful  consequences  to 
health — ^will  not  occur. 

\Tadam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PREYER.  liiadam  Chairman,  «-ill 

the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  monber  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
.Nhould  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  one  question  about  this  bill.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  ffom  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carmr),  and  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  ,  that  this  bill  is  necessary  and 
that  we  need  to  do  something  in  this 
area.  One  concern  I  have — and  I  am  sure 
this  is  not  imique  in  my  district — ^is  that 
I  have  a  very  small  medical  device  manu- 
facturer in  my  district  which  was  estab- 
lished by  a  creative  genius  who  operates 
that  plant.  I  would  hate  to  discourage 
creative  geniuses  all  around  the  coimtxy 
from  doing  a  good  job  in  developing  new 
medical  devices. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  is  this:  Does  this  bill  contain 
sufficient  protection  for  the  small  mtuiu- 
facturers  of  medical  devices? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  Is  "Yes."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  drafting  provisions  designed  to 
aftord  the  small  manufacturer  necessary 
protection  from  overregulat'cm. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  member. 
who,  I  might  say,  has  done  t.  magnificent 
job  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  legislation  sets  up  a  special  of&ce 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  take  care  of  small 
businesses.  It  will  provide  technical  and 
other  nonfinancial  assistance  to  small 
manufacturers  of  devices.  I  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  develop  useful 
medical  devices. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  might  also  add  to  that 
that  it  is  made  clear  in  the  bill  that  the 
Secretary  is  to  require  the  least  regula- 
tion necessary  in  order  to  assure  safety 
and  effectiveness.  It  also  exempts  cus- 
tom devices — often  made  by  small  manu- 
facturers— from  requirements  for  per- 
formance standards  and  premarket 
approval. 

Moreover,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
provisions  authorizing  the  exemption  of 
class  I  devices  from  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill,  limiting  traceability  and  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requirements,  and 
authorizing  the  use  of  product  develop- 
ment protocols  all  are  intended  in  pail; 
to  encourage  the  continued  viability  of 
.smaller  device  manufacturers.  So  I  think 
we  have  been  especially  careful  to  pro- 
tect the  intei-ests  of  the  small  manufac- 
turer who  has  contributed  so  much  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  tliank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

Ml*.  ROGERS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Macuire)  ,  who  is  on  the 
committee,  who  takes  such  a  vital  in- 
terest in  and  has  had  a  considei'able  part 
to  do  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 


chairman  of  the  committee,  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

■u^Atam  Chairman,  first  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  norlda, 
Chalnnan  Pattl  Rooers,  for  his  out- 
standing leaderdiip  in  developing  this 
needed  legislation.  Without  his  tireless 
efforts  this  proposal  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

There  is  a  sore  need  to  provide  legis- 
lative authority  for  reasonable  regula- 
tion of  medical  devices.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Government's  authority  to  regulate 
medical  devices  'today  is  comparable  to 
its  authority  to  regulate  drugs  in  1906. 
Chairman  Rogers  has  characterized  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  regulate  medical  de- 
vices as  "archaic  and  imclear."  There  is 
wide  agreement  on  this  assessment 
throughoirt  the  medical  ccHnmimlty. 
Unambiguous  authority  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  ssif e  and  effective  medical 
devices  for  the  user. 

The  situation  today  is  that  the  public 
is  not  receiving  Uie  protection  from  the 
dangers  of  certain  medical  devices.  The 
number  and  ccnnplexity  of  medical  de- 
vices on  the  market  is  increasing  at  an 
astounding  rate.  Medical  devices  include 
everything  from  surgical  instruments 
and  heart  paconakers  to  anesthesiology 
equipment  and  X-ray  equipment  to  tooth 
fillings  and  tongue  depressors.  There  are 
at  least  1,000  medical  device  manufac- 
turers producing  about  12,000  different 
kinds  of  medical  devices.  It  is  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  industry  enjoying  one  of 
the  fastest  growth  rates  in  the  health 
industry.  The  lack  of  regulation  of  medi- 
cal devices  may  account  for  countless 
deaths  and  injuries  from  medical  devices 
which  may  otherwise  have  been  avoided 
through  adequate  premarket  testing, 
manufacturing  standards,  and  other 
requironoits. 

A  1969  study  imdertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimated  that  10,000  injuries 
attributable  to  medical  devices  occurred 
in  a  6-year  period;  731  of  these  injuries 
were  fatal.  Many  authorities  believe  that 
this  may  be  a  conservative  estimate.  The 
devices  with  which  the  greatest  inci- 
d3nce  of  injury  and  death  have  been  as- 
sociated are  those  which  are  implanted 
into  the  human  body  and  which  are  used 
in  life-threatening  or  life-sustaining 
situations.  FDA  is  aware  of  about  23,000 
individual  heart  pacemakers  which  have 
been  recalled  because  of  defects;  89 
deaths  and  186  injuries  are  known  to  be 
associated  with  pacemakers;  512  deaths 
and  300  injuries  are  known  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  heart  valves;  8,000  injuries 
and  several  deaths  are  known  to  be  as- 
sociated with  intrauterine  devices. 

The  list  goes  on,  but  the  numbers  are 
deceptive  l>ecause  they  only  indicate  the 
deaths  and  injuries  which  are  known  to 
be  associated  with  certain  devices.  With- 
out doubt  there  are  countless  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  associated  with  de- 
vices for  which  no  records  exist.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  clinically  deter- 
mine when,  in  fact,  a  death  or  injury 
was  brought  on  by  a  defective  device. 
It  is  difficult  to  detei-mine,  for  instance, 
whether  a  fatal  heart  attack  was  brought 
on  by  an  undetected  defect  in  a  heart 


pacemaker.  It  is  clear  that  tremendotis 
care  must  be  taken  to  preclude  such 
tragedies.  Legislative  auth(»ity  must  be 
provided  to  require  premarket  testing 
of  such  devices  as  pacemak^is.  Intra- 
uterine devices,  and  other  Implanted  de- 
vices. Authori^  must  idso  be  provided 
for  banning  devices  which  present  a  sub- 
stantial danger  to  the  user.  In  addition 
the  FDA  must  be  able  to  develop  ade- 
quate standards  for  manufacturing  prac- 
tices as  w^  as  developing  general  con- 
trols and  recordkeQ>ing,  labeling,  and 
performance  requirements. 

I  believe  that  HJl.  11124  provides  a 
fninimiiwi  of  legislative  authority  to  FDA 
to  insiu%  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices.  There  are  many  who 
feel  that  the  legislation  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  this 
lei^lation  provides  many  strong  meas- 
lu-es  to  protect  the  consumers  of  medi- 
cal devices. 

While  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
indicate  that  prenuuket  approval  should 
be  required  for  all  implanted  devices, 
H.R  11124  unambiguously  directs  the 
FDA  to  require  premarket  i^proval  of 
all  new  Implanted  devices  which  are  not 
substantially  equivaloit  to  Implantable 
devices  of  the  same  type  now  on  the  mar- 
ket Additionally  FDA  would  be  required 
to  place  devices  in  a  premaiiEet  approval 
category  if  they  are  intended  for  a  use 
which  is  of  substantial  importance  in 
supporting,  sustaining  or  preventing  im- 
pairment of  human  life  or  health,  or  pre- 
sent a  potential  imreasonable  ride  of  ill- 
ness or  injury.  Furthermore,  FDA  would 
have  the  authority  to  require  premarket 
approval  for  devices  for  which  there  is 
an  insufficient  information  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  the  device.  The  commit- 
tee smticipates  that  FDA  wiU  construe  its 
authoritjr  broadly  particularly  in  the 
case  of  implantable  devices. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  language 
which  would  have  required  all  Implant- 
able devices  to  undergo  premarket  ap- 
proval, I  believe  that  the  approach  in 
H.R.  11124  represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise and  certainly  incorporates  sev- 
eral improvements  over  earlier  version^ 
of  the  legislation. 

Another  imimrtant  aspect  of  the  bill 
deals  with  the  mechanism  for  establish- 
ing standards  for  devices.  Under  an  ear- 
lier version  of  the  bill  FDA  could  not 
develop  its  own  standards  if  there  were 
outside  experts  who  offered  and  were 
qualified  to  develop  a  particular  stand- 
ard. There  was  considerable  question 
whether  this  mechanism  might  have  in- 
vited abuse  in  which  interested  outside 
parties  with  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
standard  for  the  device  would  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  those  standards. 
H.R.  11124,  however,  provides  authority 
to  FDA  to  exclude  those  who  offer  to  de- 
velop a  standard  if  there  is  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  Additionally,  HJl. 
11124  gives  FDA  the  option  to  develop 
the  standard  itself  or  to  allow  outside 
experts  to  develop  them.  This  flexibility 
is  essential  in  order  to  preclude  undue 
pressures  on  the  agency  in  establish- 
ing standards  which  will  provide  for 
the  manufacture  of  safe  and  effective 
devices. 
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Majoy  of  my  coUeagiies  are  familiar 
with  ibe  fact  that  FDA  has  had  con- 
siderable dlfflctilty  In  hftnntng  the  dis- 
tribution of  onsafe  substances.  This  dlf- 
flcultgr  is  due  to  court  Interpretations  of 
FDA  authority  which  require  an  extreme 
burden  of  proof  for  the  a«rency  in  prov- 
ing that  a  (tartlcular  substance  is  dan- 
gerous. While  the  bill  does  not  address 
this  issue  for  drugs  and  food  additives, 
it  does  provide  a  reasonable  standard  for 
the  banning  of  medical  devices.  Under 
the  bill  PDA  may  ban  a  device  if  it  pre- 
sents an  "unreasonable,  direct,  and  sub- 
stantial danger  to  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals." It  also  provides  authority  for 
the  PDA  to  act  quickly  against  certain 
devices  which  pose  an  immediate  threat. 
We  are  all  famUiar  with  the  fact  that 
too  much  of  the  activities  of  Govern- 
ment are  conducted  behind  closed  doors. 
Important  decisions  are  made  without 
public  knowledge  or  scrutiny.  In  the  area 
of  regulation  of  medical  devices  it  is  es- 
sential, of  course,  to  protect  legitimate 
trade  secrets.  However,  it  is  equally  es- 
sential to  ensure  that  information  con- 
cerning the  most  important  decisions 
made  by  FDA  and  its  advisory  panels  is 
made  known  to  the  public.  For  this  rea- 
son, H.R.  11124  requires  the  advisory 
panels  on  medical  devices  to  maintain 
transcripts  of  its  proceedings  which 
would  be  available  to  the  public  except 
for  trade  secrets.  Furthermore  the  bill 
requires  the  release  of  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness information  in  the  form  of  simi- 
marles  so  that  the  scientific  and  medical 
community  as  weU  as  the  general  public 
can  determine  whether  a  particular  reg- 
ulatory action  was  justified. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  there  is  public  confldence  in 
this  system,  tliat  the  users  of  medical 
devices  may  feel  assured  that  their  de- 
vices are  safe  and  effective,  and  that 
all  may  feel  that  the  regulatory  process 
was  fair  and  equitable.  This  bill  respects 
legitimate  trade  secrets,  but  it  also  pro- 
'  vldes  for  the  release  of  information  re- 
specting the  regulatory  process  and  the 
data  upon  which  the  regulators  make 
their  decisions.  This  is  also  essential  so 
that  Congrress  may  adequately  perform 
its  oversight  responsibilities  to  evaluate 
the  operation  of  the  law. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  assistance  for 
small  manufactxu^rs  of  devices  to  enable 
them  to  better  cope  with  the  complexity 
of  the  regulation  which  will  result  from 
this  law.  Too  often  Congress  enacts 
needed  legislation  without  paying  heed 
to  the  particular  problems  of  small  bu-sl- 
nesses  which  are  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  Washington  bureaucracy  and 
its  agents  throughout  the  counti->-.  For 
this  reason  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  identifiable 
of&ce  In  PDA  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance to  small  manufacturers  of  medical 
devices  and  to  assist  them  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
this  needed  legislation.  Chairman  Rogers 
and  his  committee  have  taken  great  care 
in  developing  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide the  minimum  legislative  authority 
required  so  that  FDA  may  develop  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  safe  and  effective 
devices.  We  must  act  upon  this  measure 


quickly  to  prevent  future  tragedies  of 
death  and  Injury  from  unsafe  devices. 
lira.  SDLLTVAN.  Bdadam  Chairman,  I 
stroDgly  support  HJl.  11124,  to  cloee  one 
of  the  worse  loopholes  hi  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  by  reqxilrlng 
medical  and  other  therapeutic  devices  to 
be  proved  safe  and  effective  before  they 
are  placed  on  the  market,  and  I  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Paul  G.  Rogers  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  the  subcommittee's  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  a  strong  bill. 

A  GOOD  BnX — BTTT  14  TCAJtS  LATX 

I  regret,  however,  that  it  has  taken  14 
years  since  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  first  held  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  in  June,  1962,  to  bring 
a  bill  before  the  House.  All  of  the  argu- 
ments now  being  made  for  the  need  for 
legisIatlcMi  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsafe  or  ineffective  medical  and  thera- 
peutic devices  were  made  before  the 
Committee  in  1962  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Rreicorr;  by  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  the 
late  George  Larrick  and  his  assistants; 
and  by  me  as  the  author  of  an  omnibus 
bill.  H.R.  1235,  to  close  all  of  the  loop- 
holes in  the  1938  act. 

Unfortunately,  1962  was  the  last  time 
the  committee  held  hearings  on  the  om- 
nibus bill,  H.R.  1235,  although  I  have 
reintroduced  substantially  the  same  bill 
by  the  same  number  in  every  Congress 
since  then.  The  committee  in  1962  se- 
lected only  a  few  things  out  of  my  bill 
and  reported  out  legislation  dealing  only 
with  the  safety  and  eCBcacy  of  drugs 
This  action  came  only  after  the  disclo- 
sures of  the  tragedy  in  Europe  of  thou- 
sands of  babies  being  bom  with  missing 
arms,  legs,  feet,  or  hand.s,  or  with  other 
deformities,  because  their  mothers  had 
been  given  a  supposedly  harmless  tran- 
quiliztng  drug  known  as  thalidomide. 
Thanks  to  the  courage  and.  in  fact,  the 
heroism  of  Dr.  Prances  O.  Kelsey  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  that  drug 
had  been  stalled  from  going  on  sale  In 
the  United  States:  the  Kefauver-Harris 
Act  of  1962  in  effect  retroactively  gave 
her  and  other  FDA  pharmacologists  legal 
support  for  her  previous  action  in  block- 
ing thalidomide  and  provided  authority 
to  FDA  to  require  adequate  premarket 
testing  of  all  new  dnxgs  to  prove  both 
safety  and  effectiveness. 

OTHSK    GLARING    DFTtCIEMCIES    IN    FOOD. 
DBUC    AND    COSMETIC    ACT    OF    193  8 

Now,  14  years  later,  we  are  moving  to 
close  another  big  gap  in  the  consumer 
protections  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938.  dealing  with  medical 
type  devices.  But.  as  a  mere  reading  of 
only  the  title  of  H.R.  1235  would  disclose, 
the  1938  act  is  still  fuU  of  other  serious 
loopholes.  For  instance,  cosmetics  are 
stiU  freely  maiketed  without  adequate 
testing  for  safety;  there  is  no  legal  re- 
quirement for  ingredient  labeling  of 
cosmetics;  carcinogenic  coloring  ingre- 
dients may  still  be  legally  added  to  meat 
animal  feeds — in  fact,  this  loophole  was 
added  to  the  law  in  1962  for  no  rational 
renson  at  all:  soap  is  still  exempt  from 
any  regulation  under  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  many  untested  and 


possibly  dangerous  chemicals  In  use  In 
food  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Food 
Additives  Act  of  1958  are  still  covered  by 
that  act's  "grandfather"  clause;  anti- 
biotics administered  to  meat  animals  are 
not  subject  to  batch-by-batch  certifica- 
tion; drugs  other  than  antibiotics  used 
on  humans  and  which  are  Just  as  im- 
stable  In  manufacture,  are  not  subject  to 
required  batch-by-batch  certification; 
there  Is  no  requirement  for  testing  of 
new  drugs  for  mutagenic  or  teratogenic 
effects  similar  to  the  "Delaney  clause" 
requirements  on  cancer-testing  Ingre- 
dients In  food  or  colorkig  matter. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  15  years, 
since  Introducing  the  first  version  of 
H.R.  1235  In  January,  1967.,  that  It  Is  far 
more  effective  and  just  as  practical  to 
consider  and  act  on  one  bill  which  closes 
all  of  the  loopholes  in  the  1938  act  as  it 
is  to  take  up  these  issues  one  at  a  time 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  fact 
that  it  has  taken  14  years  since  the  first 
hearings  In  1962  to  bring  a  medical  de- 
vice safety  bill  before  the  House  is  evi- 
dence of  the  validity  of  my  argument  be- 
fore the  committee  in  1962  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions  since  then,  that  the 
piecemeal  approach  to  strengthening 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  tak- 
ing far  too  long. 

ELIMINATrNG   USELESS   GADGETS   AS   WKIX   AS 
DAMGEKOUS    DEVICES 

When  do  we  get  to  the  serious  problem 
of  untested,  and  unsafe  or  allergy-caus- 
ing, cosmetics?  Must  another  14  years 
go  by?  How  many  men.  women,  and 
children  will  be  injured  by  untested  cos- 
metics In  the  meantime? 

While  I  congratulate  the  subcommittee 
and  the  parent  committee  for  their  ef- 
fective work  on  H.R.  11124—1  think  the 
bill  reflects  a  great  deal  of  hard  work— 
and  while  I  know  the  Rogers  subcom- 
mittee has  had  a  tremendously  heavy 
legislative  agenda,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  can  find  time  to  pursue  all  of  the 
other  issues  covered  In  H.R.  1235  affect- 
ing the  power  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
AdmlnlstratiQB  to  protect  America's  con- 
simiers. 

In  the  meantime,  as  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  Congress  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  therapeutic  devices,  beginning 
15  years  ago,  I  am  very  grateful  that  we 
now  have  a  bill  before  us  which  goes  as 
far  as  H.R.  1 1 124  goes  in  saving  lives  from 
defective  or  unsafe  medical  equipment 
while  also  eliminating  harmless  but  use- 
less mechanical  devices  and  gadgets  sold 
to  the  public  on  false  claims  of  curing 
disease  or  improving  one's  health. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  devices  which  injiu-e. 
malm,  or  kUl  people  than  we  are  about 
those  Ineffective  gswlgeta  which  merely 
cheat  the  consumer,  but  the  bill  properly 
covers  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
and  establishes  machinery  for  weeding 
out  devices  which  are  either  dangerous 
or  ineffective. 

Under  the  present  law,  since  1938,  the 
dangerous  devices  can  be  removed  from 
the  market  only  after  there  is  clear  proof 
that  they  are  causing  harm;  the  useless 
gadgets  cannot  be  controlled  at  all  as 
long  as  they  do  no  harm  and  as  long  as 
no  misleading  claims  su-e  made  for  them. 
The  harmless  gadgets  nevertheless  do 
harm  the  ill  by  encouraging  them  to  put 
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their  faith  In  derlees  n/bkix  cannot  htip 
them,  thus  ddajtog  the  seeling  of  prop- 
er medical  care. 

TETX  PACUCAXXSS  WHICH  FAILED 

Madam  Chalnnan.  in  the  field  of  de- 
vices used  by  ttie  medical  profesiloD.  the 
best  Uluatration  although  only  one  of 
many  which  could  be  cited— (er  the  Im- 
perative need  txxc  the  Und  ot  leglilation 
which  the  Baaae  is  ctmsldertng  today  is 
the  Incredible  story  of  what  happened 
in  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  resmtable 
companies  in  the  field,  Oeoeral  Electric, 
during  3  months  in  1A71  when  508  pace- 
makers were  made  containing  a  new  type 
of  circuit  board  which  had  uppexatUy 
not  been  properly  tested  for  diemieal  or 
metallurgical  changes  in  the  human 
body. 

According  to  information  Z  obtained 
from  FDA  shortly  thereafter,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  not  only  did 
not  know  that  Oeneral  IBlectric  had 
changed  its  pacemaker  circuit  boards,  it 
did  not  learn  of  the  faOure  of  Ifaese  de- 
\  ices  and  their  recall  by  QE  until  "after 
the  fact,"  through  news  media  reports 
on  the  recalls  beginning  April  7  and  8. 

1972.  Yet  GE  had  begim  recalling  some 
of  the  suspect  units  nearly  S  months 
earlier,  on  January  24,  1972.  following 
complaints  it  had  received  the  previous 
November  and  early  December  about 
malfunctioning  units. 

Here  was  an  instance  of  a  leading 
.American  corporation  making  a  life- 
saving  device  for  surgical  <"»p'Br!*^«t1ffn 
in  the  human  body  which  was  changed 
in  materials  and  specifications  without 
any  notification  either  to  the  I>DA  or 
the  medical  profession,  and  then  not 
even  bothering  to  alert  the  FDA  to  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  these  products  In 
use  were  probably  defective. 

ST.\TEMENT    BEFORX    ROGERS    StTBCOMMITTEE 

Madam  Chairman,  the  pacemaker 
malfimctlons  constitute  one  of  the 
dramatic  Illustrations  of  the  tirgent  need 
for  this  legislation,  but  there  are  many, 
many  other  incidents  which  eoidd  be 
cited.  The  o(xnmlttee  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  clearly  describeB  the  scope 
of  the  problem,  and  the  hearings  of  1962, 

1973,  and  1875  contain  Tolominoas  ffvi- 
.1ence  to  support  pretesting  of  an  polen- 
tially^jdangerouB  devices  and  requiring 
evisl^be  of  efficacy. 

ijnder  unanimous  consent  granted  in 
the  House,  I  include  as  part  ct  my  re- 
marks my  statement  to  the  Rogers  sub- 
committee on  this  legislation  on  July  28, 
1975,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  hearings, 
as  follows: 

Statemekt  of  Hoir.  Leonor  K.  Sxtusvaxt,  a 

RePSZSXMTATIVK     XN     COITGRESS     TiOtt     THR 

Statx  of  Missocti 

Mrs.  SuixivAH.  CbAlrman  Rogers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  suboommitte*.  I  command  the 
Subcommittee  on  ^Mltb  ami  XDvlroiunmt 
for  heading  thaw  oomprehenstv*  hwrlnjn 
on  the  subject  of  ttienpeutlo  devloea,  whtoh 
have  been  Inadequately  regulated  under 
the  Food.  Drug,  uid  Cosmetic  Act  ever  since 
that  law  was  pcaeed  In  1938.  Improvement  of 
the  statute  is  urgently  neoeaaBry  and  S7 
years  oreidue — not  only  as  it  relates  to  med- 
ical devices  but  to  many  other  areas  of  r^u- 
iHtion,  Including  fXMonatles. 

As  the  members  of  tbls  subcommittee  may 
Uuox,  I  have  been  Introducing  since  1981  an 
i-iniiibiis  bill — ^whlch  has  carried  tlie  same 


number,  H.R.  1235,  In  every  CongTe<K  be- 
gtnalng  wltti  the  87tli  Oongreas  down  to  the 
:  one — to  rewrite  tlie  Veod.  Drag,  and 
Act  of  1938.  TMs  bm  propoces  to 
eliminate  a  wide  variety  of  loopholes  whk^ 
vara  atOber  written  dellbeimtely  Into  the 
ins  act  or  whlcb  have  come  to  light  since 
taien  as  a  result  of  court  decisions  or  tech- 
nological advances.  Azncmg  the  propoaala  oon- 
talnad  ta  HJL  12SS  fRn  She  vary  begtualng 
has  been  one  to  require  pretesting  for  safety 
and  efficacy  of  all  therapeutic  devices  bef<R« 
being  aold,  and  to  permit  prompt  removal 
froBs  tha  nuvket  of  any  whldh  are  now  on 
aale  whldi  cannot  meet  aaUalMctory  stand- 
ards ot  BMiaty  and  eSsctlveness. 

The  present  law  on  medical  devices,  like  the 
preaent  law  on  cosmetics,  allows  any  manu- 
facturer to  make  and  distribute  any  product 
It  wants  to.  and  places  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  P^od  and  Drug  Administration  to 
establiah  that  the  product  Is  unsafe.  There 
Is  BO  requirement  that  the  devices  be  elfec- 
tlve.  As  a  result,  countless  products  which 
ahoaM  never  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  aaie 
have  Injured  or  ktUed  consumers  before  the 
VDA  even  knew  of  their  existence  and  the 
dangers  they  presented,  and  a  great  many 
harmless  but  useless  devices  have  been  mar- 
keted which  defrauded  the  public  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

THE    PACEMAKFRS    WHICH    F.\I1.ED 

The  details  of  necessary  corrective  legisla- 
tion for  medical  devices  and  other  thera- 
peutic devices  have  been  the  subject  of 
debate  In  House  and  Senate  committees  for 
many  yean  without  any  final  action  1>elng 
taken.  But  In  the  meantime,  we  have  ex- 
pacteDced  one  tragedy  after  another  aa  un- 
tested equipment  and  devices  used  on  human 
patients  turned  out  to  be  lmpr(^>erly  made 
or  poorly  designed  or  made  of  materials  not 
able  to  withstand  the  demands  made  upon 
tbem.  particularly  when  Implanted  in  the 
body. 

I  checked  several  years  ago  into  a  pace- 
maker recaU  episode  and  found  that  one  of 
tb»  firms  whidti  manufactured  and  marketed 
thia  davloe  had  changed  materials  used  In  Its 
panwmalrw  without  notifying  n)A  or  the 
medleal  profession.  The  wiring  of  the  device 
f  aflod  In  the  body  and  all  of  the  pacemakers 
made  by  the  firm  after  a  particular  date  had 
to  be  replaced.  Aa  I  recall,  there  were  several 
deatba  trom  malfunctioning  x>acemakers  In- 
cluded In  the  recall.  The  thing  which  amazed 
ma  about  this  incident  was  not  that  a  leading 
Amadcan  corporation  making  a  life-saving 
device  for  In^lantatlon  in  the  hunuin  body 
was  free  to  market  an  untested  product — as 
of  couraa  It  can  do  under  the  law — ^but  that 
It  did  not  even  think  to  notify  FDA  or  the 
medical  profession  that  It  had  changed  speci- 
fications and  materials  In  a  product  which 
bad  beretitfore  been  used  successfully.  No 
one  apparently  was  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
Xb»  product  was  no  longer  the  same  as  the 
one  the  company  had  previously  marketed. 

OORRXSPOKDENCR   WITH  FDA 

I  would  like  to  Include  with  my  statement 
mywnthange  of  oc»resp(mdenoe  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  the  pacemaker 
raeaU  and  on  a  numbn^  of  other  subjects  deal- 
ing wltli  recalls,  as  foUows: 

OoMotxss  or  TUB  Umiau  States, 

HouBX  OF  BcFUEsnrrATivES, 
WmthiHfton.  D.C.  Aprtt  te,  197  S. 
Dr.  Chazles  C.  EDwaaDS, 
ComnNsstoner.  Food  and  Dnig  Admintstra- 
tkm,  KoOeviOe,  Md. 

Dcaa  Dr.  Edwards:  A  number  of  quesUons 
occur  to  me  after  noting  the  Ustlngs  In  FDA's 
weeldy  recall  report  for  April  13-19,  19T2. 

First  oC  tXl,  do  these  Incidents  refiect  ac- 
tions taken  by  FDA  In  ordering  or  requesting 
recalls,  or  actions  by  the  Individual  firms 
Inrotwd  In  moving  to  recall  their  products 
on  their  own  Initiative  and  then  notifying 
FDA  of  the  facts?  All  of  the  recaU  actions  are 
listed  as  "voluntary"  and  most  of  the  listings 


show  that  the  recall  actions  were  Initiated 
at  various  timea  l>etweeu  January  IT  and 
AprO.  1,  yet  they  appear  te  the  report  as  recaU 
taken  between  i^nfi  18  and  Aprtt  19. 
>,  X  wonM  appreciate  darlflcatlon  of  the 
prooedtB<es  followed. 

2.  In  the  ease  of  drugs  and  foods  covered 
by  recalls,  am  I  correct  that  yoxir  lniq>ectors 
have  access  to  ccmplalnt  files  <rf  the  znanu- 
faeturera  but  you  do  not  have  sucb  access  to 
the  complaint  lUes  of  manufacturers  of  de- 
vices or  eosmetlcsf 

8.  In  the  case  of  the  Standby  Cardiac  Pace- 
mailers,  were  titer*  any  deattis  attributed  to 
the  malfunction  of  the  device?  ^Vhen  was 
FDA  first  notifled  of  tlie  problem?  Were  all 
of  the  devices  manxifactnred  during  the  pe- 
riod between  June  6  and  September  8  trace- 
able— or  can  they  be  traced — ^to  the  Individ- 
uals Who  received  liiq>laut8?  How  many  of 
the  487  which  were  implanted  have  been  re- 
placed? How  serious  Is  the  operation  neces- 
sary to  mal»  or  replace  an  Implant?  Has  the 
circuit  board  conq>onent  used  after  S^tem- 
l>er  8  been  tested  to  establish  Its  safety  or 
reliability?  Had  the  changes  In  speclficatlon.s 
for  the  circuit  board  c«nponent  used  during 
the  period  June  8  to  September  8  ever  been 
tested  for  possible  metallurgical  and/'or 
chemical  chuiges  such  as  later  ctecurred  in 
use?  If  any  such  pre-testlng  was  dome,  was  it 
equJvalent  to  the  kind  of  testing  FDA  wo\Ud 
be  Ukely  to  require  under  the  terms  of  HP.. 
1235's  section  on  devices? 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  water  filled  teeta^r 
beads,  found  to  be  contaminated  with  bac- 
teria, have  any  deaths  or  serious  Illnesses; 
been  attributed  to  them?  When  was  the  last 
time,  prior  to  this  Incident,  that  the  plant 
manufacturing  or  packaging  the  teether 
beads  had  been  ln:Q>ected  by  FDA  for  sanlt.i- 
tlon  and  what  was  found  at  that  time? 

5.  Similarly,  when  was  the  last  time  Trylcn 
Products  Cknporatlcm's  plant  Tnavttig  the  two 
cosmetics  products  which  are  listed  In  the 
April  13-Aprn  19  recaU  nst  as  having  been 
*aieavlly  contaminated  with  psuedomonas 
aloaUgenes"  had  been  Inspected  by  FDA.  and 
what  were  t^is  findings?  What  Illnesses  could 
flow  from  psuedomonas  alcailgenes,  and  have 
there  been  any  cases  of  such  Illness  from 
these  recalled  products?  What  steps  have 
been  taken  by  FDA  to  reduce  bacterial  con- 
tamination of  cosmetics?  Do  you  lack  any 
necessary  or  desirable  powers  In  ttils  respect 
which  HH.  1236  would  provide — that  is,  deal- 
ing with  baetertal  contamination? 

6.  I  remember  seeing  a  news  article  that 
OE  had  reeaUed  certain  of  Its  pacemakers, 
but  I  do  not  rememl>er  aeetng  any  public 
report  on  any  of  the  other  recalls  listed  In 
the  April  13-19  report.  Does  FDA  decide  un- 
der what  dreumstanoes  a  public  announce- 
ment tfionld  be  made  by  the  Individual  man- 
ufaeturer  or  distributor  or  Is  that  left  to  the 
IndMdual  firm  to  determine?  If  FDA  decides, 
what  are  the  criteria  which  are  foUowed  In 
deciding  whether  a  pubUe  announcement 
shotdd  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  and 
iriiant  Under  what  circumstances  does  FDA 
Itself  issue  a  pnblle  warning,  other  than 
through  the  listtngs  in  the  weekly  recall  re- 
port which.  In  tba  case  of  the  April  13-19 
report.  sununarlaeB  recaO  actions  generally 
taken  weeks  or  months  prior  to  that  report  7 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lkmok  K.  Sttujvak, 
Mrs.  John  B.  SulUvan, 
Member  of  Congress 

Department  or  Hkat.th,  Education, 
AND  Welfare,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice,   Food    and    Druo    Adkinistra- 

TION, 

JloeibraZe.  Md.,  Jlfoy  18. 197*. 
Hon.  liBOKoa  K.  Suluvan, 
Haute  of  Kepretentatives.  I 

WmshingtoH.  0.C. 

Dear  Ites.  Sullivan:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  yonr  April  26  letter  concerning  re- 
calls. 
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The  answers  to  your  ciuestlons  In  the  order 
posed  In  your  letter  are  as  Xollows: 

1.  All  recalls  eontained  In  the  weekly  recall 
report  for  April  13-19,  1972  were  voluntary. 
The  designation  or  a  voluntary  recall  means 
that  the  Individual  firms  Involved  recalled 
their  products  on  their  own  initiative  either 
prior  to  briiigiug  it  to  the  attention  of  FDA  or 
after  the  problem  was  brought  to  the  firm's 
aiteutlon  by  FDA.  An  PDA  initiated  recall 
Is  one  In  which  removal  action  is  undertaken 
after  the  Office  of  the  Commis.sioner  has  no- 
tttlecl   the   firm  and  requested  such   action. 

Recalls  ordinarily  appear  on  the  weekly 
recall  list  within  two  weeks  after  the  recall 
is  initiated.  The  January  and  February  re- 
calls were  delayed  In  being  publlslied  due  to 
technical  difflculties.  Although  late,  ■^e 
thought  It  better  that  they  be  published. 

2.  The  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmeilc 
Act  gives  authority  to  FDA  to  gain  access  to 
complaint  files  for  prescription  drugs, 
whether  or  not  they  involve  recalled  prod- 
ucts. The  Act  does  not,  however,  require  the 
manufacturer  to  give  our  Inspectors  acce.-s 
to  complaint  files  for  nonprescription  drugs, 
foods,  and  cosmetics. 

3.  We  are  continuing  our  inve.i-igai..o:i  into 
the  matter  involving  the  "Standby  Cardiac 
Pacemaker,"  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Comany.  The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany has  Informed  us  that  at  least  six  per- 
sons in  whom  the  suspect  units  were  im- 
plaiited  have  died.  However,  v.e  do  not  know 
liow  many  deatlis,  if  any,  can  he  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  pacemakers. 

FDA  personnel  (Office  o:'  Medical  De".  ices 
staff  members)  learned  of  the  recall  "after 
the  fact"  through  news  media  reports.  The 
General  Electric  firm  had  prepared  a  press 
statement  which  was  to  be  verbally  tians- 
niitted  to  anyone  inquiring  about  the  recall. 
This  information  wa^  carried  over  the  radio 
on  the  evening  of  .^pril  7,  1972,  and  in  the 
newspapers  on  April  8,  1972.  We  subsequently 
confirmed  that  the  firm  had  instituted  recall 
of  a  limited  number  of  suspect  units  on 
January  24.  1972  following  complaints  of  mal- 
Itictloning  units  it  had  received  in  'late 
November-early  December."  This  recall  was 
limited  to  units  manufactured  during  a  iiine- 
day  period  in  June  1U71. 

On  April  1,  1972,  the  firm,  on  the  ba-.is  oi" 
additional  Information,  extended  the  recall 
to  units  manufactured  during  a  three-month 
period  (June  5  to  September  8,  1971). 

General  Electric  has  Informed  us  that  508 
tjnits  were  distributed  worldwide.  Of  these. 
367  were  distributed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  All  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
adian units  have  been  disimplanted  or  re- 
placed, scheduled  for  removal  and  replace- 
ment, or  otherwise  accounted  for,  with  the 
exception  of  three  unit.s.  The  patients  can- 
not be  located  in  these  three  instances.  We 
are  continuing  the  monitoring  of  the  recall 
including  those  exported  abroad. 

The  disimplantat»on-reiinplantaUon  oper- 
ation is  reported  by  General  Electric  to  in- 
volve "minor  '  surgery  of  25  to  30  minutes 
duration  under  a  local  anesthetic.  I:i  most 
ca-ses,  the  procedure  requires  a  one  to  two 
day  hospital  stav. 

We  do  not  know,  at  tliis  t.;me.  the  extent 
to  which  the  circuit  boards  vised  in  xhe  sus- 
pect units  Aere  teited  to  est.ibllsh  safe'v  and 
reliability  or  for  metallurgical  and  cr  cliem- 
Ical  changes  such  as  later  occurred  in  use.  In 
any  event,  anv  metallurglca!  and  or  chemical 
changes  that,  niay  iiave  occurred  and  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  mairunctionin^  were 
not  detectei  beforehand. 

An  answer  to  yotir  last  que.-.tion  in  this  pir- 
p  jra-^ii  would  require  conjecture  and  specula- 
tion ba.5ed  on  vuiknown  factors  and  incom- 
pUte  infomiation  as  discussed  above.  While 
v.e  hope  that  all  such  failures  could  be  pre- 
veuttd  or  detected  prior  to  use  of  a  device  by 
cr  on  a  patient,  we  recognize  fhat  the  com- 
plexity of  many  problems  would  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  achieve  this  in  every  case 


However,  the  Administration's  bill,  3.  3028, 
which  Is  similar  to  your  medical  device  pre- 
clearance  propoaal,  would  reduce  algnlflcantly 
the  possibilities  of  post-market  malfunction- 
ing. 

4.  To  our  knowledge,  no  death  or  serious  in- 
juries have  been  attributed  to  the  water 
leether  beeuls  made  by  Nippy  Manufacturing 
Company  (also  known  as  P.  L.  Industries, 
Inc. ) .  The  firm  was  last  inspected  on  Demem- 
ber  9,  1971,  and  no  sanitation  problem  was 
found  at  that  time. 

5.  The  most  recent  in'spection  of  Trylon 
Products  Corporation,  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  contaminated  bath  oils,  was  conducted 
on  August  9.  1967.  The  only  in.sanitary  con- 
dition observed  during  this  Inspection  was 
that  the  firm  wa.s  not  piopcrly  cleaning  Its 
plant  equipment. 

P'ieudomonaa  aUaligenci  l.s  not  considered 
to  be  an  overt  pathogen  to  man.  but  It  can 
be  an  active  .secondary  invader  and  cause 
respiratory  diseases  and  urinary  tract  infec- 
tions. No  Illnesses  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  recalled  bath  oils  have  been  reported. 

Although  we  have  no  basis  for  Insisting 
on  the  sterility  of  cosmetics,  we  take  steps 
to  eliminate  pathogenic  bacterial  contamina- 
tion in  cosmetics  through  periodical  inspec- 
tions of  facilities  and  products,  analysis  of 
.s.imples.  educ.itional  activities,  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  pre.sently  have  the  necessary  powers 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  act  against  products  that  are  con- 
taminated with  harmft'l  bacteria.  Such  prod- 
ticts  would  be  adulterated  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  action  under  Section  601  of  the  Act. 

6.  Removals  from  the  market  of  products 
that  present  threats  to  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  consumer  are  classified  as  a  Class  I 
recall.  In  addition  to  being  placed  on  the 
recall  list.  Class  I  recalls  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  public  warning  is.sued  by  FDA. 
For  recalls  other  than  Cla^s  I,  a  pre.ss  release 
may  be  l.ssued  by  FDA  when  it  l.s  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  aie:  t  institutions,  professional 
or  industry  groups,  or  other  affected  persons. 
.\  manufacturer  or  distributor  responsible 
for  a  recall  may.  on  his  own  initiative,  issue 
a  press  release.  The  lirm  responsible  for  the 
recall  does  not  dictate  to  FDA,  whether  or 
not  a  public  warning  or  press  release  will  be 
i:>.->ued.  We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  policy 
statement  that  will  explain  in  general  our  re- 
call procedures. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you.  If  you  have  any  further  qtiestions. 
plea  ,e  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  F    Meyer. 
D-rector.  OfJ'ce  of  Legislative  Servicer. 

1  \ST  HEARING  ON  H.R.  123S  IN  1962 

.^s  iDng  ago  as  1962.  fthen  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  held 
hearings  on  all  of  the  i.ssues  contained  in  my 
bill.  HP.  1235 — the  first  and  last  hearings 
by  the  committee  on  omnibiis  legislation  to 
re-.vrite  tlie  entire  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act — It  was  clear  that  the  law  as  it  relates 
to  medical  device.-;  was  woefully  inadequate. 
It  was  equally  clear  at  that  time  that  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  was  full 
of  otlier  shortcomings  a:td  lonpholcs — only  a 
ffw  of  which  have  been  corrected  since  that 
time.  The  remaining  ones  are  all  .spelled  out 
in  HP.  1235  a.s  introduced  in  this  Congress, 
and  I  would  appreciate  liaving  the  title  of 
that  bill  printed  in  yoiu'  hearing  record  as 
part  of  my  siaiemeut  as  a  "laundry  list"  of 
things  remaining  to  be  done  to  bring  the 
1938  act  up  to  date  with  current  needs  and 
realities. 

I  strongly  endorse  elTecUve  legislation  to 
legiuaie  therapeutic  devices  across  the  board. 
The  provisions  of  H  R.  1235  in  this  respect 
are  particulaily  strong,  and  I  i.i'ge  llaat  you 
con.sider  them. 

In  acting  on  medical  devices  separately, 
however,    the   subcommittee   should   alKO.   I 


believe,  be  looking  very  hard  at  the  other 
areas  of  consumer  deficiencies  In  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  dealt  with  In  H.R 
1235,  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows: 

[HR.  1235,  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  .so  as  to  amend  certain  label- 
ing provisions  of  the  food,  drug  and  cos- 
metic chapters  to  assur->  adequate  Informa- 
tion for  consumers,  including  cautionary 
labeling  of  articles  where  needed  to  pre- 
vent accidental  injury;  expand  the  cover- 
age of  the  "Delaney  Clau.se"  to  apply  to 
mutagenic  and  teratogenic  agents;  elimi- 
nate the  "Grandfather's  Clause"  for  pre- 
1958  chemical  additives  used  In  food;  re- 
quire nutritional  labeling  of  foods;  require 
labeling  of  all  Ingredients  In  foods,  listed  in 
order  of  predominance,  including  specific 
coloring  and  preservative  Ingredients;  pro- 
hibit worthless  ingredients  In  special  dietary 
foods;  authorire  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards for  medical  devices;  require  medical  de- 
vices to  be  shown  safe  and  efficacious  before 
they  are  marketed  commercially;  require  all 
antibiotics  to  be  certified;  provide  for  the 
certiflcat:on  of  certain  other  drugs;  require 
records  and  reports  bearing  on  drug  safety; 
limit  the  di^itributlon  of  sample  drugs;  re- 
fill ire  cosmetics  to  be  shown  safe  before  they 
are  marketed  commercially;  clarify  and 
strengthen  existing  Inspection  authority; 
make  additional  provisions  of  the  Act  appli- 
cable to  carriers;  provide  for  administrative 
subpenas;  provide  for  strengthening  and  fa- 
cilitating mutual  cooperation  and  assistance, 
including  training  of  personnel.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  Act  and  of  related  State 
and  local  laws;  prohibit  the  use  of  carclno- 
penic  color  additives  In  animal  feeds;  safe- 
guard the  health  of  children  by  banning 
sweetened  or  flavored  a.splrln  from  commerce; 
authorize  a  system  of  coding  for  prescription 
drugs;  establish  a  United  States  Drug  Coni- 
pendiii.ii;  and  for  other  purpoeei;. 
(By  Mrs.  Sullivan) 

January  14,  1975. 

Referred  to  the  Comn-^ittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreitjii  Commerce. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN,  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  11124, 
the  medical  device  amendments. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
especially  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  the 
gentlemair» from  Florida  (Mr,  Rogers). 
for  their  cnligent  work  In  bringing  this 
important  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

In  1972  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, w  hich  I  chair,  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  FDA's  regulation  of  medical  de- 
vices, with  particular  attention  devoted 
to  the  safety  of  the  intrauterine  contra- 
ceptive devices.  We  held  5  days  of  over- 
.<:ight  hearings  which  convinced  the  sub- 
committee of  the  need  for  a  strong  and 
effective  medical  device  law.  The  present 
device  law,  enacted  in  1938,  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged  despite  the  vast 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
number,  complexity,  and  importance  of 
therapeutic  devices.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
scale  of  research  and  development  in  this 
field  has  far  outpaced  the  authority  and 
capacity  of  FDA  to  regulate  these  devices 
under  present  law. 

The  subcommittee's  1972  investigation 
brought  to  light  serious  weaknesses  in  the 
present  law  and  its  enforcement,  and 
stimulated  congressional  efforts  to  cor- 
rect those  deficiencies  with  modern  leg- 
islation. Although  H.R.  11124  does  not  go 
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a.s  far  as  I  have  proposed  in  requiring  the 
premarket  clearance  of  devices  that  are 
implanted  into  the  htunan  bodr.  oa  the 
w  liole  it  is  a  good  bill  that  will  provide 
needed  protection  for  the  American  peo- 
i^lo  I  strongly  recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Chidnnan,  the 
1j;!1  before  us  today,  the  Medical  Device 
Atnendraents  of  1975,  is  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  For  the  first  time,  It  brings 
under  Federal  regulation  an  Industry  on 
'.\hirh  all  our  citizens  depend  for  the 
dphveiy  of  quality  health  care. 

From  a  legislative  perspective,  the  need 
for  this  bill  is  abundantly  clear.  Cur- 
rently. Federal  law  contains  no  require- 
ment that  medical  devices  which  reacli 
the  market  be  established  as  safe  and 
effective.  A  device  manufacturer  does  not 
hn\e  to  register  with  the  Government,  is 
free  to  produce  and  market  devices,  and 
need  not  make  a  showing  regarding  the 
products'  reliability.  Additionally,  there 
is  not  now  a  requirement  that  the  place 
of  manufacture  be  inspected  to  guard 
against  adulteration,  or  that  records  and 
r-apers  bearing  on  the  device's  history  be 
kept. 

Ill  tlie  absence  of  aflBi-mative  congres- 
siG'.tal  action,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
i.> nation  has  sought  to  regulate  the  in- 
du.-iiy  by  stretchhig  the  provlsiaDS  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  to  include  some  medi- 
cal devices,  notably  those  implanted  hi 
t'.ie  body,  under  its  provisions.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  conceded  that,  although 
this  backdoor  method  of  regulation  is 
veiy  questionable  from  a  standpoint  of 
publio  policy,  it  is — unless  and  until  the 
Congress  acts — essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  lay 
all  these  questions — ^the  right  of  the  Ped- 
pial  Government  to  regulate  the  Indus- 
t!•^•.  and  the  requirements  upon  industry 
ii  it  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities  under 
the  law — to  rest. 

In  human  terms,  there  are  even  more 
compelling  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
this  bill.  There  are  well  over  10,000  types 
of  medical  devices  currentiy  on  the 
market,  manufactured  by  an  Industry 
v.hich  last  year  grossed  over  $6  bOlion 
and  which  is  growing — as  the  de- 
mrads  on  our  health  care  system  are 
growing — at  a  rate  approaching  10  per- 
cent per  year. 

Although  there  is  no  question  that  the 
oven\'helming  number  of  devices  on  the 
market  are  safe,  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  documented  that  in  the 
absence  of  standards  of  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness, the  public  is  exposed  in  many 
instances  to  an  unacceptably  high  level 
of  risk.  For  exainple : 

A  1969  HEW  study  discovei^  10,000 
injuries  from  medical  devices,  and  over 
700  deaths,  over  a  10-year  period. 

A  10-year  FDA  death -certificate  search 
found  over  850  deaths  tied  dii-ecUy  to 
medical  devices. 

An  lnd^)endent  health  group,  the 
Commission  on  Professional  and  Hos- 
pital Activities,  estimated  that  in  1970 
there  were  36,000  compUcations  arising 
from  the  use  of  medical  devices. 

With  certain  types  of  devices,  particu- 
larly those  implanted  in  the  body,  the 
need  for  effective  regulation  is  even  more 
dramatic; 


Although  intraocular  lenses  have 
proved  greatly  beneficial  to  many  people 
as  an  alternative  to  glasses  after  cat- 
aract surgery,  there  are  continuing  and 
disturbing  reports  that  use  of  these 
lenses  has  resulted  for  many  patients,  in 
the  conti'acUon  of  glaucoma,  corneal 
disease,  inflammation,  and  infection. 

For  the  eight  million  women  who  use 
intrauterine  devices,  tliere  are  many, 
many  unansweied  questions  about  how 
they  work,  and  why.  or  why  one  variant 
is  considered  "better"  than  another.  In 
the  absence  of  certainty,  rates  of  injiir> 
have  been  shocking.  The  FDA  reported 
that  over  a  10-year  period,  39  lUD- 
related  deaths  and  239  septic  abortions 
had  occurred.  Other  complications  in- 
cluding uterine  perforations — which  re- 
quire major  sm-gery — and  pel\'ic  infec- 
tions— ^which  may  cause  sterility  and 
ovarian  cysts — ^have  surfaced. 

Although  pacemakers  have  revolu- 
tionized cardiology,  there  is  ample  cause 
for  concern  over  their  use.  Over  23.000 
pacemakers  have  been  recalled  since 
1972.  And  1,300  have  had  to  be  removed 
by  emergency  surgery.  Nearly  30  deaths 
due  to  ineffective  or  failed  pacemakers 
have  been  recorded.  The  major  problem 
associated  with  them  has  been  the  leak- 
age of  body  fluids  into  the  Instrument. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  promise  that 
these  devices  hold  for  better  health  care 
and  more  rational  family  planning  has 
been  de^?Iy  tarnished  by  recurring  fail- 
ures, defects.  Injury,  and  death.  The  pub- 
lic has  placed  its  faith  and  tiust  in  an 
industry  which  has  consistentlj'  guar- 
anteed the  highest  quahty  from  its  prod- 
ucts. The  protection  of  the  public  health 
deserves  no  less  than  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem which  is  proposed  in  the  legislation 
before  us. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  medical 
device  amendments  embodied  the  regu- 
latory structure  first  proposed  by  the 
Cooper  Conmiission:  classification  of  all 
devices  into  three  categories,  depending 
on  their  potential  for  harm  or  abuse: 
HHTOcedures  for  the  development  of  per- 
formance standards;  requirements  for 
premarket  approval;  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  investigational  devices;  and  the 
use  of  outside  panels  of  experts  to  advise 
the  Secretaiy  at  various  crucial  stages 
of  regulation. 

In  all  these  ai-eas,  I  felt  it  important 
that  this  new  legislation  be  as  sensitive 
as  possible  to  protecting  the  consumer 
from  dangerous  and  ineffective  prod- 
ucts— ^that  when  there  were  grey  areas, 
the  regulatory  system  would  err  on  the 
side  of  caution.  To  this  end,  I  believed  it 
critically  important  that  this  bill  include, 
as  a  niinirrtnm,  the  following  provisions : 

First,  that  the  burden  fur  establishing 
a  device's  safety  and  effectiveness  be 
placed  squarely  on  the  manufactm'er; 

Second,  that  the  public  should  have 
every  possible  assurance,  if  not  absolute 
certainty,  that  any  device  on  the  market 
is  safe  and  effective  when  used  properly ; 

Third,  that  there  should  be  available  to 
the  public,  and  consumer  groups,  com- 
prrfiensive  information  regarding  a  de- 
vice's safety  and  effectiveness,  including 
reports  of  any  ad'.erse  health  effects 
which  emerged  during  tlie  tesTu's  (.1  tiie 
device : 


Fourth,  that  those  devices  most  Inti- 
mately connected  with  human  health, 
notably  Implants,  tmdergo  premarket 
clearance; 

Fifth,  that  authority  be  granted  to  Im- 
mediately ban  any  device  which  presents 
a  substantial  endaugerment  to  health: 

Sixth,  that  the  performance  stand- 
ards which  are  developed  not  be  con- 
sensus standards — representing  what 
most  manufactui-ers  agi-ee  to,  rather 
tlian  what  consianei  safety  requiies — 
instead  of  ti'ue  safety  standards; 

Seventh,  that  outside  advisory  com- 
mittees, when  utilized,  conscientiously 
and  thoroughly  address  the  issues  be- 
fore them,  evaluating  all  the  evidence 
before  reaching  their  opinions. 

All  of  these  standards.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
have  been  written  into  this  bill. 

There  were  four  other  amendments 
which  I  sponsored  which  are  also  a  part 
of  this  legislation.  First.  It  is  required 
that  if  a  device  is  found  to  be  defective 
or  presents  a  risk  to  health,  the  physi- 
cian who  prescribed  the  device  is  to 
notify  his  patient  of  the  dangers  and  dis- 
cuss corrective  action.  I  beUeve  a  patient 
has  a  right  to  know  when  a  threat  to  his 
or  her  health  exists. 

Second,  each  investigator  who  is  ex- 
perimenting with  a  device  on  a  human 
subject  must  obtain  informed  consent 
for  participation  in  the  research.  The 
shocking  revelations  that  patients,  par- 
ticularly inmates,  ^ave  been  abused  be- 
cause they  did  not^now  the  medical  im- 
phca  lions  of  the  research  experiments 
they  volunteered  for  has  documented  the 
need  for  such  an  amendment.  The  re- 
quirement for  informed  consent  is  waived 
only  in  life-tlireatening  situations  in 
which  there  is  insu£Qcient  time  to  obtain 
the  concun-ence  of  the  patient  or  his 
representative. 

Third,  the  States  are  authorized,  witli 
the  Secretary's  approval,  to  establisli 
standards  for  medical  devices  which  are 
more  stringent  Uian  the  Federal  stand- 
ards contained  in  tiiis  legislation.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  a  leader  in  this  area.  In 
1970,  the  State  legislature  adopted  the 
Sherman  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law. 
It  requires  the  premarket  approval  of  a 
"nev,"  medical  device,  including  intra- 
uterine devices.  The  amendment  I  intro- 
duced to  this  bill  will  permit  California's 
progressive  progi-am  to  continue  in  effect 
in  that  State. 

Rnally,  FDA  is  authorized  to  develojj 
performance  standards  for  medical  de- 
vices when  it  has  the  In -house  capabil- 
ity to  do  so.  This  amendment  does  not 
preclude  industry  from  simultaneously 
developing  a  standard,  but  allows  FDA  to 
utUize  its  own  resources  and  expertise 
when  appropriate.  I  very  much  hope  Uiat 
by  providing  an  alternative  to  i-elying 
on  industry  for  the  development  of  per- 
foimance  standards  for  its  products,  this 
amendment  will  encourage  standards 
which  reflect  the  highest  posidble  levels 
of  safety  and  efficacy. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Madam  Chau-man,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HM.  11124,  the  Medi- 
cal De\i.ce  Amendments  of  1976.  Al- 
though I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
all  facets  of  this  bill,  it  is  the  result  of 
commendable  and  extensive  work  by  Mi\ 
Rogers  and  his  subcommittee,  as  T\ell  as 
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the  full  Inteistate  aiid  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

In  the  Second  District  of  Indiana, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  Nation's  produc- 
tion of  orthopedic  devices  is  located.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  in- 
.•;pect  these  industrial  facilities,  and  I 
have  talked  extensively  with  industrial 
o£Rcials  and  workers  at  the  plant. 

These  individuals  have  expressed  to 
me  on  se\  eral  occasions  tlieir  fear  of  in- 
creasing Federal  redtape  interfering 
with  the  functioning  of  their  enterprise. 
I  share  that  fear  and  I  remain  committed 
to  removing  Government  interference 
from  the  operation  of  American  business. 

However,  we  all  recognize  the  need  for 
a  reasonable  degiee  of  regulation  to  pi-o- 
tect  the  life  and  health  of  the  consumer. 
My  concern  with  legislation  in  this  area 
stems  from  a  feeling  that  unle>s  this  bill 
is  passed  today,  the  medical  device  indus- 
try will  suffer  from  regulations  wliich  do 
not  refleci  congressional  intent  and 
which  might  be  promulgated  witiiout  the 
due  consideration  given  this  issue  bv  my 
esteemed  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Earlier  today  my  staff  contacted  the 
major  manufacturers  of  ortiiopedic  de- 
vices, and  they  indicated  their  support 
for  this  completed  bill.  I  note,  addition- 
ally, that  the  bill  is  supported  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  A.-^socia- 
tion  and  the  administration,  and  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
voiced  no  objection  to  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  it  successfully  avoids  overregula- 
tion  which  could  stifle  advances  in  med- 
ical device  technology. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  11124  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  on 
October  16,  1973. 1  introduced  a  bill,  H  R. 
10916,  to  amend  Uie  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  requiring  the  public 
dissemination  of  information  related  to 
seizures  and  recalls  made  under  the  Act. 
This  bill  would  have  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  not  to  withhold  informa- 
tion regarding  products  recalled  by  the 
FDA  as  deadly  or  dangerous.  The  bill  had 
referred  to  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  it. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  that  the  bill 
before  us  today,  the  Medical  Device 
Amendments  of  1976  does  contain  pro- 
visions which  address  this  issue.  The  bill, 
H.R.  11124,  generally  amends  Uie  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Co.smetic  Act  to 
include  classification  and  regulation  of 
medical  devices. 

Section  518- a»  stipulates  that  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  HEW  may  issue  an  order, 
should  he  determine  that  a  medical  de- 
vice intended  for  human  use  presents  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  substantial  harm 
to  the  public  health,  to  assure  that  ade- 
•  quate  notification  is  provided  to  all  the 
persons  involved.  Included  among  those 
receiving  the  notification  would  be  all 
health  professionals  who  prescribe  or  use 
the  device,  as  well  as  manufacturers. 
importers,  distributors,  and  retailers. 

Device  users  would  also  be  notified  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  notice 
to  such  individuals  would  present  a 
greater   danger    to   tlie    health    oi"    .such 


Individuals  than  no  such  notification.  In 
this  situation,  the  order  must  require 
that  the  health  professional  who  pre- 
scribe or  use  the  device  in  question  per- 
sonally notify  the  individuals  involved  In 
such  a  risk. 

In  1973,  the  FDA  claimed  that  wide 
publicity  on  the  recall  of  dangerous  medi- 
cal devices  might  "frighten  people  to 
death"  citing  the  example  of  a  cardiac 
patient  wilii  a  pacemaker.  I  argued  that 
more  harm  would  be  done  to  the  patient 
who  is  not  notified  of  a  defective  medical 
device,  especially  a  life-sustaining  device 
as  vital  as  an  implanted  pacemaker.  I 
am  pleased  thai  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  accepted  my 
argument. 

The  provisions  in  H  R.  11124  to  notify 
the  device  user  as  well  as  the  health  pro- 
fessionals and  manufacturers  stress  over- 
all protection  of  public  health  and  the 
consumer,  while  still  giving  con-sideration 
to  exceptional  cases  sucii  as  cardiac  pa- 
tients. 

I  urge  Hou.se  adoption  of  tliis  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  pai  Ucularly  commend  the 
staff  for  tlie  job  they  did  in  helping  to 
develop  this  legislation — Steve  Lawton 
and  JoAnne  Glisson  of  the  majority 
staff,  Johnnie  Gallemore  of  the  mi- 
nority staff,  and  Dave  Meade  of  the 
office  of  legislative  counsel.  All  of  them 
deserve  great  credit  for  helping  the  com- 
mittee draw  up  this  legislation, 

Madam  Chairman.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  i Mi.ss  Jordan".  All 
time  has  expired.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  ricil:  read  as  follows: 

HR.    11124 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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Sec.  8.  Confidential  information;  presump- 
tion. 

Sec.  9  Color  additives. 

.'sec.  10.  Assistance  for  small  manufacturers 
of  devices. 

nFC.ttl.ATrON    OF    MEDICAL    DEVICES 

Si:r  2  Chapter  V  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  512  the  following  new  sections: 

"CLASSIFtCATION    OF   DEVICES    INTENDED    FOR 
HUMAN    USE 

■  Device  Classes 

"SEr.  513.  la)  ( 1)  There  are  established  the 
following  classes  of  devices  Intended  for 
human  use: 

"(A)    CLAiS  I.  Gfneral  Controls. — 

"(1)  A  device  for  which  the  controls  au- 
thorized by  or  under  .section  501,  502,  510,  516, 
518.  519,  or  530  or  any  combination  of  such 
.sections  aie  sufficient  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  tl)c  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  device 

■  (ill  A  device  for  which  insufficient  In- 
formation exists  to  determine  that  the  con- 
trols referred  to  in  clause  (i)  are  sufficient  to 
provide  rea.sonable  assurance  of  the  safety 
and  cifectiveness  of  the  device  or  to  estab- 
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llsh  a  performance  standard  to  provide  such 
assurance,  but  because  It — 

"(I)  Is  not  purported  or  represented  to  be 
for  a  use  which  Is  of  substantial  importanoe 
in  supporting,  sustaining,  or  preventliig  Im- 
pa.rment  of  human  life  or  health,  and 

'(II)   does  not  present  a  potential  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Illness  or  Injury. 
is  to  be  regulated  by  the  controls  referred  to 
ni  clause  (1) . 

"(B)  Class  II,  Perfobmanck  Standards. — 
A  device  which  cannot  be  classified  as  a 
class  I  device  because  the  controls  authorized 
by  or  under  sections  501,  502,  610,  516,  618, 
519.  and  520  by  themselves  are  insufficient  to 
provide  reasonable  assturance  of  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  device,  for  which 
there  is  sufficient  Information  to  establish  a 
performance  standard  to  provide  such  assur- 
ance, and  for  which  it  Is  therefore  necessary 
to  establish  for  the  device  a  performance 
.standard  under  section  514  to  pro'vlde  reason- 
able asssurance  of  Its  safety  and  effectiveness. 

"(C)  Class  III,  Pbemakket  Afproval. — A 
device  which  because — 

"(i)  It  (I)  cannot  be  classl&ed  as  a  class  I 
device  because  Insufficient  Information  exists 
to  determine  that  the  controls  authorized  by 
or  under  sections  601,  502,  510,  516,  518.  619. 
and  520  are  sufficient  to  provide  reasonable 
as>.urance  of  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  device  and  (II)  cannot  be  classified  as  a 
class  II  device  because  Insufficient  informa- 
tion exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
formance standard  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance of  Its  safety  and  effectiveness,  and 

•  111)  (I)  Is  purported  or  represented  to  be 
for  a  use  which  is  of  substantial  Importance 
In  supporting,  sustaining,  or  preventing  hn- 
pnirment  of  human  life  or  health,  or 

"(II)  presents  a  potential  unreasonable 
risk  of  Illness  or  injury. 

Is  to  be  subject,  in  accordance  with  section 
515.  to  premarket  approval  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  its  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

IX  there  is  not  sufficent  information  to  es- 
tablish a  performance  standard  for  a  de- 
vice to  provide  reasonable  assiuance  of  Its 
safety  and  effectiveness,  the  Secretary  may 
conduct  such  activities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  develop  or  obtain  such  Infomoation. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 514  and  515,  the  safety  and  effective- 
ne.ss  of  a  device  are  to  be  determined — 

(A)  with  respect  to  the  person  for  whose 
use  the  device  Is  represented  or  intended, 

'(B)  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of 
use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
in  the  labeling  of  the  device,  and 

"(C)  weighing  any  probable '  benefit  to 
health  from  the  use  of  the  device  against 
any  probable  risk  of  Injury  or  illness  from 
such  use. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  effectiveness  of  a  device 
is.  for  ptirposes  of  this  section  and  sections 
514  and  515,  to  be  determined,  in  acc<xd- 
aiice  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  well -controlled 
investigations.  Including  clinical  investiga- 
tions where  appropriate,  by  experts  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  device,  from  which  In- 
vestigations it  can  fairly  and  responsibly  be 
concluded  by  qualified  exfierts  that  the  de- 
vice will  have  the  effect  it  purports  or  is  rep- 
resented to  have  under  the  conditions  of  use 
perserlbed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in 
Hie  labeling  of  the  device. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
I'.icre  exists  valid  scientific  evidence  (other 
t>i.in  evidence  derived  from  Investigations 
iit-scribed  in  subparagraph   (A))  — 

"li)  which  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
I'.fectiveness  of  a  device,  and 

"(il)  from  which  It  can  fairly  and  respon- 
sibly be  concluded  by  qualified  experts  that 
the  device  will  have  the  effect  It  piuports  or 
is  i-presented  to  have  under  the  conditions 


of  use  preacrlbed,  recommended,  or  sug- 
gested in  the  labeling  of  the  device, 
then,  for  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tioDE  614  and  616,  tbe  Secretary  may  author- 
ize the  effectiveness  (rf  the  devloe  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  such  evidence. 
"Classification;    Classification  Panels 

"(b)  (1)  Par  purposes  of — 

"(A)  determining  which  devices  intended 
for  human  use  should  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  general  controls,  performance 
standards,  or  premarket  approval,  and 

"(B)  providing  notice  to  the  manufactur- 
ers and  Importers  of  such  devices  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  the  application  of  such 
requirements  to  devices  manufactured  or 
Imported  by  them, 

the  Secretary  shall  classify  all  such  devices 
into  the  classes  established  by  subsection 
(a) .  For  the  purpose  of  securing  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  devices,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
panels  of  experts  or  use  panels  of  experts 
established  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  or  both.  Section  14  of  the 
Pederal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  duration  of  a  panel  established 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  each 
panel  established  under  paragraph  (1)  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  devices  to  be  referred  to  the 
panel  and  who,  to  the  extent  feasible,  possess 
skill  in  the  use  of,  or  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment, manufacture,  or  utilization  of, 
such  devices.  The  Secretary  shall  make  ap- 
pointments to  each  panel  so  that  each  panel 
shall  consist  of  members  ■with  adequately 
diversified  expertise  in  such  fields  as  clinical 
and  administrative  medicine,  engineering, 
Ixdoglcal  and  physical  sciences,  and  other 
related  professions.  In  addition,  each  panel 
shall  Include  as  nonvoting  members  a  repre- 
sentative of  consumer  interests  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  interests  of  the  device  manu- 
facturing industry.  Scientiflc,  trade,  and 
consumer  organizations  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  nominate  individuals  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  panels.  No  Individtial  who 
is  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  may  be  a  member  of  any 
panel.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  each  panel  to  serve  as  chair- 
man thereof. 

"(3)  Panel  members  (other  than  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States),  whUe 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  a  panel 
OI  otherwise  engaged  in  its  business,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  'the  Secretary,  but  not  at  rates 
exceeding  the  daily  eqvilvalent  of  the  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, for  each  day  so  engaged,  including 
tra'veltime;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
each  member  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each  panel 
with  adequate  clerical  and  other  necessary 
assistance. 

"Classification  Pane!  Organization  and 
Operation 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  organize  the 
panels  according  to  the  various  fields  of 
clinical  medicine  and  fundamental  sciences 
in  which  devices  intended  for  human  use 
are  used,  "the  Secretary  shall  refer  a  device 
to  be  classified  under  this  section  to  an 
appropriate  panel  established  or  authorized 
to  be  used  under  subsection  (b)  for  its  re- 
view and  for  Its  recommendation  respecting 
the  classification  of  the  device  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  respecting  the  assign- 
ment of  a  priority  for  the  application  of  the 
requirements  of  section  514  or  515  to  the 


),  or  520(f). 

fcvlce  which  has  been 

to  a  panel,  and 


device  if  the  panel  recommends  that  the  de- 
vice be  daaaifled  in  class  n  or  class  m.  The 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  panels  in 
Tw«ving  their  reviews  and  recommendations. 
In  making  their  reviews  of  devices,  the  pan- 
els, to  the  mfcTimiiTn  extent  practicable,  shall 
provide  an  c^portunity  for  interested  per- 
sons to  submit  data  and  vie'ws  on  the  classi- 
fication of  the  devices. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  completion  of  a  panel's  re- 
•view  of  a  device  referred  to  it  under  para- 
grt^h  (1),  the  panel  shaU,  subject  to  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C),  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary Its  recommendation  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  device.  Any  such  recommendation 
shall  (i)  contain  (I)  a  suQimary  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recommendation,  (II)  a  sum- 
mary of  the  data  upon  which  the  recom- 
mendation Is  based,  and  (HI)  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  risks  to  health  (if  any)  pre- 
sented by  the  device  with  respect  to  whicli 
the  recommendation  is  made,  and  (ii)  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Include  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  assignment  of  a  priority  for  the 
application  of  the  requirements  of  section 
514  or  515  to  a  device  recommended  to  be 
classified  in  class  n  or  class  m. 

"(B)  A  recommendation  of  a  panel  for  the 
classification  of  a  device  in  class  I  shall  in- 
clude a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the 
device  should  be  exempt^  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  510,  61 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  < 
referred  under  paragraii 
which — 

"(1)  is  Intended  to  be  imj^anted  in  tlie 
human  body,  and 

"(11)  (I)  has  been  Introduced  or  delivered 
for  introduction  into  Interstate  commerce 
for  commercial  distribution  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  or 

"(II)  Is  'Within  a  type  or  device  which  wa-s 
so  Introduced  or  delivered  on  or  before  such 
date  and  is  substantially  equivalent  to  an- 
other device  within  that  type, 
such  panel  shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  device  be  classified  in  class  III  un- 
less the  pMtnel  determines  that  classification 
of  the  device  in  such  class  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  its  safety 
and  effectiveness.  If  a  panel  does  not  recom- 
mend that  such  a  device  be  classified  in  class 
m,  it  shall  in  its  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  classification  of  the  device 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  not  recommending 
classification  of  the  device  in  such  class. 

"(3)  The  panels  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  one  year  of  the  date  funds  are 
first  appropriated  for  the  implementation  of 
this  section  their  recommendations  respect- 
ing all  devices  of  a  type  Introduced  or  de- 
livered for  introduction  into  Interstate  com- 
merce for  conmiercial  distribution  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"Classification 

"(d)  ( 1 )  Upon  receipt  of  a  recommendation 
from  a  panel  respecting  a  device,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  panel's  recommendation  and  a  proposed 
reg^ulation  classifying  such  device  and  shall 
provide  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  on  such  recommendation 
and  the  proposed  regulation.  After  reviewing 
such  comments,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  paragraph  (2) ,  by  regtilatlon  classify  such 
device. 

"(2)  (A)  A  regulation  tmder  paragraph  (I) 
classifying  a  device  in  class  I  shall  prescribe 
which,  if  any,  of  the  requirements  of  section 
510,  519,  or  520(f)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
device. 

"(B)  A  device  described  in  subsection  (c) 
(2)  (C)  shall  be  classified  In  class  in  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  classification 
of  the  device  In  such  class  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  its  safet.v 
and  effectiveness.  A  proposed  regulation  lui- 
der  paragraph   (1)   classifying  such  a  device 
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In  a  claAs  other  than  class  111  shall  be  ac- 
oompanlad  by  a  statement  of  the  reaaona  of 
the  Secretary  for  not  claeslfjlng  such  device 
in  socli  elaaa. 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of  devices  elasBtfled  under 
this  mbaectlon  in  claae  n  and  derloes  elaart- 
aed  onder  this  subeectlon  In  claai  ni  and 
described  In  section  615(b)  (1),  the  Secretary 
may  establish  priorities  which.  In  his  discre- 
tion, shall  be  used  In  applying  sections  514 
and  515,  as  appropriate  to  such  devices. 
■"Classification  Changes 

•'(e)  Based  on  new  Information  re»pecilnt; 
a  device,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  his  own 
Initiative  or  upon  petition  of  an  interested 
person,  by  regulation  (1)  change  such  de- 
vice's classiflcatlon,  and  (2)  revoke,  because 
of  the  change  in  classification,  any  regtila- 
tion  or  requirement  In  efl'ect  \inder  section 
514  or  615  with  respect  to  such  device.  In 
the  promulgation  of  such  a  regulation  re- 
specting a  device's  classification,  the  Secre- 
tary may  secure  from  the  panel  to  which  the 
device  was  last  referred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  a  recommendation  respecting  the 
proposed  change  In  the  device's  classification 
and  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  any 
recommendation  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  panel  respecting  such  change.  A  reg- 
ulation under  this  subsection  changing  the 
classification  of  a  device  from  class  III  to 
class  H  may  provide  that  such  classification 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  effective  date 
of  a  performance  standard  established  under 
section  514  for  such  device. 

"Initial  Classification  of  Certain  Devices 

■■lf)(l)  Any  device  intended  for  hiunan 
use  which  was  not  Introduced  or  delivered 
for  introduction  Into  interstate  commerce 
for  commercial  distribution  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  Is  chis-slfled 
In  class  m  unless — 

"(A)  the  device — 

"(i)  Is  within  a  type  of  device  dj  which 
was  Introduced  or  delivered  for  introduction 
into  Interstate  commerce  for  commercial 
distribution  on  or  before  such  date,  or  (II) 
which  waa  not  so  Introduced  or  delivered 
on  or  before  such  date  and  has  been  claml- 
tled  In  class  I  or  II,  and 

"(U)  Is  sutctantlally  equivalent  to  an- 
other device  within  such  tjrpe,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  device  other  than  a 
device  which  Is  Intended  to  be  Implanted  in 
the  human  body,  the  Secretary  In  response 
to  a  petition  submitted  under  paragraph  (2) 
has  classlfled  such  device  In  class  I  or  n. 
A  device  (other  than  a  de\lce  which  Is  in- 
tended to  be  Implanted  In  the  human  body) 
classlfled  in  class  m  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  classlfled  in  that  class  until  the 
effective  date  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)  clasaifj-lng  the  device 
in  class  I  or  U.  The  Secretary  may  not 
promulgate  a  regulation  under  subsection 
(e)  changing  the  classification  of  a  device 
which  is  Intended  to  be  implanted  in  the 
human  body  and  which  Is  classified  In  cla&s 
III  under  this  paragraph  before  there  Is  in 
effect  for  such  device  an  approval  under 
section  515  of  an  application  for  preninrket 
approval. 

"(2)  The  manufacturer  or  Imporier  of  n 
device  classified  under  paragraph  (1 »  (other 
than  a  device  which  is  Intended  t<)  be  im- 
planted in  the  human  body)  may  petition 
the  Secretary  (In  such  form  and  manner  as 
he  shall  prescribe)  for  the  issuance  of  an 
order  classifying  the  device  In  class  I  or 
class  II.  Within  thirty  days  of  the  tiling  of 
such  a  petition,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  petitioner  of  any  deficiencies  In  the  petf- 
^  tlon  which  prevent  the  Secretary  from  m«k- 
•  lag  a  decision  on  the  petition.  Wltliln  on»> 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  tiling  of 
a  petition  under  this  paragraph  and  after 
affording  the  petltloiner  an  opportmiUy  for 
an  infomml  hearii>g.  the  Secret-ary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
panel  established  or  authorized  to  be  \ised 
under  siibsectlon  (b).  bv  order  either  deny 


the  petition  or  order  the  classification,  In 
accordance  with  the  criteria  pietilbed  by 
Bubsectloa  (a)(1)(A)  or  (a)(1)(B),  of  the 
device  in  class  I  or  class  n. 

"Information 

"(g)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  a 
v.rltten  request  of  any  person  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  class  In  which  a  device 
has  been  classified  or  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  a  device  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  such  person  a  written 
statement  of  the  classification  (If  any)  of 
such  device  and  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  the  device. 

"Deflnltlous 

"(h»  For  purposes  of  this  iiectlon  and  sec- 
tions 501.  610,  614,  615,  619,  and  630 — 

"(1)  a  reference  to  'general  controls'  Is  a 
reference  to  the  controls  authorized  by  or 
under  sections  601,  502,  510,  616,  618,  619, 
and  620. 

"(2)  a  reference  to  'clasti  r.  'class  IT,  or 
'class  III'  is  a  reference  to  a  class  of  medical 
devices  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
or  (C)  of  subeectlon  (a)  (1),  and 

"(3)  a  reference  to  a  'panel  under  section 
513'  Is  a  reference  to  a  panel  established  or 
authorized  to  be  used  under  this  section. 

"PearORMANCE    STANDAaOS 

"Provisions  of  Standards 
SEt.  514.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  by 
regulation,  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
ihls  section,  establish  a  performance  standard 
for  a  class  U  device.  A  class  III  device  may 
also  be  considered  a  class  II  device  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  a  standard  for  the  de- 
vice under  this  section  If  the  device  has  been 
recla.s^^ified  as  a  class  II  device  under  a  reg^ula- 
tk>n  under  section  513(e)  but  such  regulatkin 
provides  that  the  reclassification  Is  not  to 
take  effect  until  the  effective  date  of  such  a 
standard  for  the  device. 

"(2)  A  performance  standard  established 
under  this  section  for  a  device — 

'  (A)  shall  IncKide  provisions  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  of  Its  safe  and  effectlTS 
performance; 

"(B)  shall,  where  nece«w>ary  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  its  .safe  and  effective 
performance,  include — 

"(1)  provisions  respecting  the  construction, 
components,  ingredients,  and  properties  of 
the  device  and  its  compatibility  with  power 
systems  and  connections  to  such  systems, 

"  ( 11 )  provisions  for  the  testing  (on  a  sample 
basis  or.  If  necessary,  on  an  Individual  basis) 
of  the  device  or.  If  it  Is  determined  that  no 
other  more  practicable  means  are  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  assure  the  conformity  of 
the  device  to  the  standard,  provisions  for  the 
testing  (on  a  sample  basin  or.  If  necessary,  on 
an  Individual  bafltet  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
another  person  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary. 

■•(ill)  provteloiis  for  the  measurement  of 
the  performance  characteristics  of  the  device, 

••(Iv)  provisions  requiring  that  Ijefore  the 
device  l.s  Introduced  or  delivered  for  Intro- 
duction Into  interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  the  results  of  each  or 
of  certain  of  the  tests  of  the  device  required 
to  be  made  under  clause  (11)  show  that  the 
device  la  in  conformity  with  the  portions  of 
the  .standard  for  which  the  test  or  tests  were 
reqvilred.  and 

"IV)  a  prov!>ion  requlrhij.  iluat  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  device  be  restricted 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  a  device  may  be  restricted  un- 
der a  regulation  under  section  6aO(e):  and 

"(C)  stuUl,  where  appropriate,  require  the 
Use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content  of 
labeling  for  the  proper  Installation,  maln- 
reuance.  operation,  and  use  of  the  device. 

■(3)  A  performance  standard  estabUshed 
under  this  section  may  not  Include  any  pro- 
vision not  reqxilred  or  authorized  by  para- 
(rraph  (2)  of  this  .subsection. 

■    4)    The   Secretary  shal!   pti.-.  Idf   for  pe- 


riodic evaluation  of  performance  standards 
established  under  this  aeetloii  to  determine 
if  such  standards  should  lie  changed  to  reflect 
new  medical,  scientlfle,  or  other  technological 
data. 

"(8)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practlcaMe — 

"(A)  use  personnel,  facilities,  and  other 
technical  support  available  in  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"(B)  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  standard-setting  and  other 
natlonaUy  or  Internationally  recognized 
standard-setting  entitles,  and 

"(C)  Invite  appropriate  partlc^atlon. 
through  Joint  or  other  conferences,  work- 
shops, or  other  means,  by  informed  persons 
representative  oS  adentlflc,  professional,  in- 
dustry, or  eonsumer  organlzatimis  who  In 
his  Judgment  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution. 

"Initiation  of  a  Proceeding  for  a  Performance 
Standard 

"(b)  (1)  A  proceeding  for  the  development 
of  a  performance  standard  for  a  device  shall 
be  Initiated  by  the  Secretary  by  the  puoii- 
cation  in  the  Federal  Register  of  notice  cf  the 
opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
quest (within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  notice)  for  a  change 
In  the  classification  of  the  device  based  on 
new  Information  relevant  to  Its  clasi^inca- 
tlon. 

"(2)  If,  after  publication  of  a  notice  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  request  for  a  change  in  the  devices 
classification,  he  shall,  within  sixty  days  oi 
the  publication  of  such  notice  and  alter 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  panel  un- 
der section  613,  by  order  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  either  deny  the  request  for 
change  in  classification  or  give  notice  of  his 
intent  to  Initiate  such  a  change  under  sec- 
tion 513(e). 

'"Invitation  for  Standards 

''ic)(l)  If,  after  the  publication  of  > 
notloa  under  subsection  (b),  no  action  is  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  .subsec- 
tion or  the  Secretary  denies  a  request  to 
change  the  classification  of  the  device  with 
refpect  to  which  such  tkotlce  was  publlshc  1. 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Fed' ral 
Register  a  notice  Inviting  any  person,  ir- 
ckidlng  any  Federal  agency,  to-^ 

~(A)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  si.xty 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
notice,  an  existing  standard  as  a  proposed 
performance  starxlard  for  siKh  device,  or 

"(B)  offer,  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice,  to  de%-elop  s.ich 
a  proposed  standard. 

"(2)  A  notice  published  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  offer  for  the  development 
of  a  proposed  performance  standard  for  a 
device — 

"(A)  shall  specify  a  period  within  which 
the  standard  Is  to  be  developed,  which  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  i^ood 
cause  shown;  and 

"(B)  shall  Include — 

"(U  a  description  or  otli^r  designation  of 
the  device, 

"(11)  a  Rtfttement  of  the  nature  of  the  risk 
or  risks  associated  with  the  use  of  the  device 
and  Intended  to  be  controlled  by  a  perform- 
ance standard, 

"(HI)  a  sum.nian,-  of  the  data  on  which 
the  Secretary  h.ts  found  a  need  for  initia- 
tion of  the  proceeding  to  develc^  a  per- 
formance standard,  and 

"(Iv)  Identification  of  any  existing  per- 
formance standard  known  to  the  Secretary 
which  may  be  relevant  to  the  proceeding. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  an  offeror  of  an  offer  to  develop 
a  proposed  performance  standard  submit  to 
the  Secretary  such  information  concerning 
the  offeror  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
relevant  with  respect  to  the  offeror's  quali- 
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ficatlcms  to  develop  a  proposed  pMf ormanoe 
standard  for  a  d«Tlce,  Including  Inforautlon 
respecting  the  offeror's  flnancial  ataMUty. 
expertise,  and  experience,  and  any  potential 
conflicts  of  intenest,  including  financial  In- 
terest in  the  device  for  which  th*  proposed 
standard  Is  to  be  developed,  wlilch  may  be 
relevant  with  respect  to  the  offeror's  qtiall- 
ficatlons.  Such  information  submitted  by  an 
offeror  may  not  be  made  public  by  the  Sec- 
retary unless  required  by  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
performance  standard  can  be  developed  by 
any  Federal  agency  (including  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  HealUi,  Education, 
and  Welfare) ,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(A)  if  such  determination  is  made  with 
respect  to  an  agency  within  such  Depart- 
ment, develop  such  a  standard  In  lieu  of  ac- 
cepting any  offer  to  develop  suCb  a  standard 
pursuant  to  a  notice  published  purauant  to 
subsection  (c),  or 

"(B)   if  such  determination  is  made  with 
respect  to  any  other  agency,  authorize  such 
agency  to  develop  such  a  standard  in  lieu  of 
accepting  any  such  offer. 
In  making  such  a  determination  respecting 
a  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into   account   the  personnel  and  e]g>ertlae 
within  such  agency.  The  reqttlrements  de- 
scribed in  BUhparegn^ihs   (B)    and   <c.^ 
subsection  (e)  (4)  shall  I4>ply  to  development 
of  a  standard  under  this  paragraph. 
•Acceptance  of  Certain  Existing  Standards 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  determines  that  a  performance 
standard  has  been  issued  or  adopted  or  is 
being  developed  by  any  Federal  agency  or  by 
any  other  qualified  entity  or  receives  a  per- 
formance standard  submitted  pursuant  to  a 
notice  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) , 
and 

"(B)  determines  that  such  performance 
standard  is  based  upon  scientlfle  data  and 
information  and  hatt  been  subjected  to  scien- 
tific consideration, 

he  may,  in  lieu  of  accepting  any  offer  to 
develop  such  a  standard  punuant  to  a  notice 
published  purauant  to  subsection  (c) ,  accept 
such  standard  as  a  proposed  performance 
standard  for  such  device  or  as  a  basts  upon 
which  a  proposed  performance  standard  may 
be  developed. 

"(2)  If  a  standard  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  piu'suant  to  a  notice  published 
ptu-suant  to  subsection  (c)  and  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  accept  such  standard,  he  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
that  fact  together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

"Acceptance  of  Offer  To  Develop  Standard 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tions (c)(4)  and  (d),  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  one,  and  may  accept  more  than  one, 
offer  to  develop  a  proposed  performance 
standard  for  a  device  pursuant  to  a  notice 
published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  if  he 
determines  that  (A)  the  offeror  is  quallfled 
to  develop  such  a  standard  and  Is  technically 
competent  to  undertake  and  complete  the 
development  of  an  appropriate  performance 
standard  within  the  period  specified  in 
the  notice,  and  (E)  the  offeror  will  comply 
with  procedvires  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection.  In  determining  the  quallflcations 
of  an  offeror  to  develcq)  a  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  offeror's  fi- 
nancial stability,  expertise,  experience,  and 
any  potential  conflicts  of  Interest,  including 
tinanclal  interest  in  the  device  for  which 
such  standard  Is  to  be  developed,  which  may 
be  relevant  with  respect  to  the  offeror's 
qualifications. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  whose  offer  is  accepted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  a  summary  of  the  terms 
of  stich  offer  as  accepted. 


"(S)  If  such  an  offer  Is  accepted,  the 
Secretary  may,  upon  application  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
oflter.  mgne  to  contzlbute  to  the  offeror's  coat 
in  deiTeloplng  a  proposed  standard  if  the 
Secretary  detamines  that  such  contribution 
Is  likely  to  result  in  a  more  satlsfactrar 
standard  than  would  be  devel(q>ed  without 
such  contribution.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulatkHi  prescribe  the  items  of  cost  in 
wlilch  he  will  participate,  except  that  such 
Items  may  not  include  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion (except  minor  remodeling)  or  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  buildings.  Payments  to 
an  offeror  under  this  pu-agraph  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  V£.C.  529) . 

••(4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations governing  the  develc^ment  of  pro- 
posed standards  by  persons  whose  offers 
are  accepted  under  paragraph  (1) .  Such  regu- 
latlona  Shall,  notwithstanding  subsection 
(b)(A)  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  be  promulgated  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  section  for 
notice  and  c^portunlty  for  particlpatlMi  and 
shaU—  / 

"(A)  require  that  pewormance  standards 
pn^iosed  for  promulgation  be  supported  by 
sath  test  data  or  other  documents  or  mate- 
rials as  the  Secretary  nuty  reasonably  require 
to  be  obtained; 

"(B)  require  that  notice  be  given  to  inter- 
ested persons  of  the  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  develc^ment  of  such  perfor- 
mance standards  and  require  the  provision  of 
such  <9portunlty; 

"(C)  require  the  maintenance  of  records 
to  disclose  (i)  the  course  of  the  devel(^ment 
of  performaace  standards  proposed  for  pro- 
mulgation, (11)  the  comments  and  other  in- 
fcHmation  submitted  by  any  person  in  con- 
nection with  such  development,  including 
comments  and  Information  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  such  performance  standards, 
and  (111)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  rele- 
vant to  the  evaluation  of  such  perfcM^nance 
standards; 

"(D)  provide  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  Gteneral  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
pi4>ere,  and  other  records,  relevant  to  the 
ei^endlture  of  any  funds  contributed  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (3) ;  and 

"(E)  require  the  submission  of  such  period- 
ic r^orts  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
dlscloae  the  covirse  of  the  development  of 
performance  standards  proposed  for  promul- 
gation. 

"(6)  If  an  offer  is  made  pursuant  to  a 
notice  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
and  the  Secretary  does  not  accept  such  offer. 
he  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  no- 
tice of  that  determination  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"Development  of  Standard  by  Secretary  After 
Publication  of  Subsection  (c)  Notice 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  has  published  a  no- 
tice pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and — 

" ( 1 )  no  person  makes  an  offer  or  subnilus  a 
standard  pursttant  to  the  notice: 

"(2)  the  Secrttary  has  not  accepted  an 
existing  performance  standard  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  or  accepted  an  offer  to  develop  a 
proposed  performance  standard  pvirsviaiit  to 
the  notice;  or 

"(3)  The  Secretary  has  accepted  an  offer 
or  offers  to  develop  a  profKieed  performance 
standard,  but  determines   thereafter  that — 

"(A)  the  offeror  under  each  such  offer  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  performance  standard  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  offer  or  offers,  or 

"(B)  the  performance  standard  which  ha.s 
been  developed  is  not  satisfactory. 

and  publishes  notice  of  that  determination 
in  the  Federal  Register  together  with  Ills  rea- 
sons tlierefor: 


then  the  Secretary  may  proceed  to  devdop  a 
proposed  perfonnance  atandard.  The  require- 
ments deaerlbed  in  aubparagrapha  (B)  and 
(C)  of  aubaectlon  (e)  (4)  ahaU  ^>ply  to  the 
development  of  a  atandard  by  the  Secretary 
tinder  this  subsection. 

"Establishment  of  a  Standard 

"(g)  (1)  (A)  After  publication  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  a  notice  respecting  a  per- 
fcM-mance  standard  for  a  device,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  either — 

"(i)  publish.  In  the  Federal  Register  in  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  a  proposed 
performance  standard  for  the  device  (I)  de- 
veloped by  an  offeror  imder  such  notice  and 
accepted  by  the  Secretary,  (11)  developed 
under  subsection  (c)  (4).  (lU)  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  vmder  subeectlon  (d).  or  (IV) 
developed  by  him  under  subsection  (f ) ,  or 

"(il)  issue  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  the  proceeding  is  terminated  together 
with  the  reasons  for  such  termination. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  issues  under  subpari- 
graph  (A)  (11)  a  notice  of  termination  of  a 
proceeding  to  establish  a  performance  stand- 
ard for  a  device,  he  shall  (unless  such  notice 
is  Issued  because  the  device  is  a  banned  o>- 
vlce  tmder  section  516)  initiate  a  proceedin;^' 
under  section  513(e)  to  reclassify  the  devk-; 
subject  to  the  proceeding  terminated  by  s'.f'.i 
notice. 

"(2)  A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  performance  standari 
for  a  device  imder  paragraph  (1 )  (A)  (1)  sh«U 
set  forth  proposed  findings  with  respect  to 
the  degree  of  the  rtsk  of  illness  or  injury  ("e- 
slgned  to  be  eliminated  or  reduced  by  t*-? 
proposed  standtud  and  the  benefit  to  'h? 
public  from  the  device. 

"(3)  (A)  After  the  expiration  of  the  peri o  I 
for  comment  on  a  notice  of  propoeed  rule- 
making published  under  paragraph  (1|  re- 
specting a  performance  standard  and  after 
consideration  of  such  comments  and  an./ 
report  from  an  advisory  committee  under 
paragraph  (5),  the  Secretary  shall  (i)  prc- 
mtUgate  a  regulation  establishing  a  perform- 
ance standard  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  findings  on  the  matters  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2),  or  (li)  publish  a  notice 
terminating  the  proceeding  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  standard  together  with  the  rea- 
sons for  such  termination.  If  a  notice  of 
termination  is  published,  the  Secretary  shall, 
tinless  such  notice  is  issued  because  the  de- 
vice 1b  a  banned  device  under  section  516. 
initiate  a  proceeding  under  section  513  (e( 
to  reclassify  the  device  subject  to  the  pro- 
ceeding terminated  by  such  notice. 

"(B)  A  regulation  establishing  a  perform- 
ance standard  shall  set  forth  the  date  or 
dates  upon  which  the  standard  shall  tal.e 
effect,  but  no  such  regulation  may  take 
effect  before  one  year  after  the  date  of  its 
publication  unless  (1)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  earlier  effective  date  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety,  or  (11)  such  standard  has  been 
established  for  a  device  which,  effective  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  standard,  has  been 
reclassified  from  class  III  to  class  II.  Such 
date  or  dates  shall  be  established  so  as  to 
minimize,  consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety,  economic  loss  to.  and  dlsrtiption 
or  disloc-ation  oi,  domestic  and  international 
trade. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary,  upon  his  own  ini- 
tiative or  upon  petition  of  an  Interested  per- 
son, may  by  regtUation.  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsection, 
amend  or  revoke  a  performance  standard. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  declare  a  pro- 
posed amendment  of  a  performance  ^«nd- 
ard  to  be  effective  on  and  after  Its  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  aiid  tintll  the 
effective  date  of  any  final  action  taken  on 
such  amendment  if  he  determines,  aftw 
affording  all  interested  persons  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  informal  hearing,  that  m'aking  It 
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eo  eSectire  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  A  pro- 
poeed  amendment  of  *  perforance  stand- 
ard mad*  ao  effective  under  the  preceding 
sentence  boaj  not  prohibit,  during  the  perlocl 
In  which  It  Is  so  effective,  the  Introduction 
or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into  Interstate 
commerce  oX  a  device  which  conforms  to  such 
standard  without  the  change  or  chaiiges  pro- 
vided by  such  proposed  amendment. 
•■ ,  5 )  ( A )  The  Secretary — 
"ill  may  on  his  own  initiative  refer  a  pro- 
posed regulatlou  for  the  establishment, 
amendment,  or  revocation  of  a  performance 
standard,  or 

■'(11>  sliall.  upon  the  request  of  an  in- 
terested person  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
the  request  to  be  without  good  cause  or 
the  request  Is  made  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  for  submission  of  comments  on 
such  proposed  regiiltitlon. 
to  an  acUlsory  com-nlttee  of  experts.  esi.,b- 
llshed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (Bi,  for 
a  report  and  recommendation  with  respect 
tj  any  matter  Involved  In  the  proposed 
regulation  which  requires  the  exercise  oi" 
scientific  Judgment.  If  a  proposed  regula- 
tion Is  referred  under  thLs  subparagraph 
to  a:i  advisory  committee,  the  Secretary 
shdU  provide  the  advisory  committee  wltli 
tiie  data  and  iiiformation  on  which  such 
proposed  ret^ulati&n  is  based.  The  advisory 
committee  shall,  within  sixty  days  of  the 
referral  of  a  proposed  regaUtlou  aud  after 
independent  study  of  the  data  and  Informa- 
tlDU  furnished  to  it  by  the  Secretary  and 
other  data  and  Information  before  it,  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  report  and  reconi- 
mendati.m  respecting  such  regulation,  to- 
gether with  ail  underlying  data  and  In- 
formaiion  and  a  stat^flTent  of  the  reason.*! 
or  basis  for  the  reccmmendation.  A  copy  of 
such  report  and  rasommendaUou  shall  be 
maCa  public  by  the/^Secretary. 

•  iB)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  ad- 
visory committees  (Vhlch  may  not  be  panels 
tinder  section  513)  to  receive  referrals  under 
subparagraph  (A).  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point as  members  of  any  such  advisory 
committee  persons  qualified  in  the  subject 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  and 
of  appropriately  diversified  professional 
background,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  appoint  to  such  a  committee  .\ny  indi- 
vidual who  is  in  the  regular  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  and  engaged  in 
the  admini.stration  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
committee  sh.xll  Include  as  nonvoting  mem- 
bers a  representative  of  consumer  ii.terests 
and  a  representative  of  Interests  of  the  de- 
vice manufacturmg  Industry.  Members  of 
an  advisory  committee  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  their 
committee  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  si. all  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Serrttiry,  which  rates  may  not  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  in  e.Tect  for 
grade  OS  18  of  the  General  Schedule,  for 
e.ich  day  (including  traveltlme)  they  are  so 
engaged,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
eich  n  ep  b"r  ma;-  bo  allo'.vcd  travel  cx- 
p?ns^v.  ir.cludl'i..  p-  d^pr.i  In  !i-u  nf  subsis- 
tence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Cade  for  person.s  la 
the  Gove-nment  service  employed  inrermlt- 
tently.  The  Secretary  rhali  designate  one 
of  the  members  of  each  advlsorv  committee 
to  serve  as  chairman  thereof.  The  .Secretary 
shall  f\irnlsh  each  advisory  committee  with 
clerical  and  other  assistance,  and  shall  by 
rculation  prescribe  the  procedures  to  be 
fallowed  by  each  such  committee  In  acting 
oi  rcf?rr;iU  made  under  subparagraph    <  fi\ 

"PREM.^TIKET  .APPROVAL 

"General  Requirement 
■  Sicc.  515.  (at  A  clas.s  III  device— 
"tU  which  Is  subject  to  a  regulhtion  pro- 
mulB^ted  under  subsection  (b);  or 


"(2)  which  U  a  class  III  device  because  of 
section  513(f). 

18  required  to  have,  unless  exempt  under 
section  09O(g>.  an  mppeonX  under  this  wc- 
tlon  of  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval. 

"Regulation  To  Require  Premarket  Approval 
'"(b)(1)    In    the    case    of   a   class   III   de- 
vice which — 

■■(A)  was  Introduced  or  dtUvered  for  In- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  on  or  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section;  or 

"•(B)  Is  (1)  of  a  type  so  Introduced  or  de- 
ll.ered  and  lili  Is  substantially  equivalent 
to  am. r her  device  within  that  type, 
the  .Secretary  shall  by  regulation,  p.'-oniul- 
gatod  in  accordance  with  this  subsection,  re- 
quire that  such  device  have  an  approvai  un- 
der this  section  of  an  application  for  premar- 
ket approval. 

"(2)i.\i  A  proceeding  f<jr  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  regulation  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 
re.specUng  a  device  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking.  Su  h  notice 
shall  contain — 

•  ( 1 1  the  proposed  refcUlatlon; 

■■(ill  proposed  findings  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  risk  of  Illness  or  hijury  designed 
to  be  eliiulnated  or  reduced  by  requiring  the 
device  to  have  an  approved  application  for 
premarket  approval  and  the  bene.lt  to  the 
public  from  iLse  of  the  device; 

'■(ill)  opportunity  for  the  submU.sion  of 
comments  on  the  proposed  regulation  and 
the  proposed  findings;  and 

"(Iv)  opportunity  to  request  a  change  In 
the  classification  of  the  device  based  on  new 
information  rolovaj.t  to  the  cIa.sslfication  of 
the  device. 

"(Bi  If.  after  publication  of  a  notice  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  receives  a 
request  for  a  change  In  the  classification  of 
a  device,  he  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  panel  under  section  513.  by  order 
published  in  the  Fcd-ral  Re;;lster  either  deny 
the  request  for  change  In  classiflcation  or 
gi.e  notice  of  his  Intent  to  initiate  sucii  a 
change  under  secilL  n  513  ( e ) . 

•"(:<)  After  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
comm.ent  on  a  pr  )po6ed  regulation  and  pro- 
posed findm;5s  publisiied  under  paragraph 
(2 1  and  after  consideration  of  commenU? 
•-ubniitted  on  such  prop>osed  regulation  and 
fii.dlngs,  the  Secretsu-y  shall  (A)  promulgate 
such  regulation  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
RogLster  findings  on  the  matters  referred  to 
In  paraEjraph  (2)  (A)  (ID.  or  (B)  publLsh  a 
nc'.lce  terminatlnt;  the  proceeding  for  the 
promulgation  ot  the  regulation  together  with 
the  reasons  for  such  termination.  If  a  notice 
of  termination  is  published,  the  Secretary 
s^.ill  ( unless  such  notice  Is  l>=sued  because 
th-^  device  is  a  banned  device  under  section 
.t1'")  initiate  a  proceeding  under  section 
513<e)  to  reclassify  the  device  subject  to 
i-lie  proceeding  terminated  by  such  notice. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary,  upon  hLs  own  initiative 
or  upon  petition  of  an  liiteres  ed  person, 
may  bv  regulation  an.cnd  r r  revoke  any  reg- 
ulation promul,^ated  under  this  subsection. 
A  regulation  to  amend  or  i  evoke  a  regula- 
tion under  thLs  iubsectioa  shall  be  promul- 
gated la  accordance  with  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  this  s'lhseclion  for  the  pro- 
mi;h-;ttion  of  the  regulation  to  bj  amended 
cr  revoked. 

■•Application  for  rr:market  .\pproval 
■"icidi     Any    person    may    file    with    the 
e.>'retary  an   applicatlMi   for  premarket   np- 
proval  for  a  class  III  device  Such  an  appllcn- 
llon  for  a  device  shall  cont.^ln — 

••(.■\)  full  reports  cf  all  hiformntlon.  pub- 
lished nr  known  to  or  which  should  reason- 
a.jiy  be  known  to  th^  applicant,  concern- 
ing investigations  which  have  been  made  to 
show  whethei  or  not  such  device  Is  safe  and 
e;Te'ji!v>e. 


"(B)  a  full  atatement  of  the  compoDents. 
lngr«dlenta,  and  properties  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple or  principles  of  operation,  of  such  de- 
vice; 

"(C)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  tised 
in.  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for, 
the  manufacture,  processing,  and,  when  rel- 
evant, packing  and  Installation  of.  such 
device; 

"(D)  an  Identifying  reference  to  any  per- 
formance standard  under  section  514  which 
would  be  applicable  to  any  aspect  of  such 
device  If  It  were  a  class  II  device,  and  either 
adequate  Information  to  show  that  such  as- 
pect of  such  device  fully  meets  such  per- 
formance standard  or  adequate  Information 
to  Justify  any  deviation  from  such  stand- 
ard; 

■■(E)  such  samples  of  such  device  and  of 
components  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  requh-e,  except  that  where  the 
s  ibmLsslon  of  such  samples  Is  Impracticable 
or  unduly  burdensome,  the  requirement  of 
this  subparagraph  may  be  met  by  the  sub- 
ml5slon  of  complete  lr>f  rmatlon  concern- 
ing the  location  of  one  or  more  such  devices 
readily  available  for  examination  and  test- 
ing; 

■■|F)  specimens  of  the  labeling  proposed  to 
be  used  for  such  device;  and 

"(G)  such  other  Information  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  appHcatlon  as  the 
Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ap- 
propriate panel  under  section  6! 3,  may  re- 
quire. 

•■(2t  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  meet- 
ing the  requirements  .set  forth  In  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  the  Secretary  shall  refer  such  applica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  panel  under  section 
513  for  study  and  for  submission  (within 
such  period  as  he  may  establish)  of  a  report 
and  recommendation  respecting  approval  of 
the  application,  together  with  all  underlying 
data  and  the  reasons  or  basis  for  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Action  on  an  Application  for  Premarket 
Approval 

"'(d)  (1)  (A)  As  promptly  as  jxjsslble,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion tinder  subsection  (c)  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  Section  620(  1 )  (3)  (d)  (11)  or  unless, 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)(1), 
an  additional  period  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  appHcant),  the  Secretary, 
after  considering  the  report  and  recommen- 
dation submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection,  shall — 

"(1)  Issue  an  order  approving  the  applica- 
tion If  he  finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for 
denying  approval  apeclfled  In  paragraph  (2) 
of   this  subsection   applies;    or 

"(il)  deny  approval  of  the  application  if 
he  finds  (and  sets  forth  the  basis  for  such 
finding  as  piart  of  or  accompanying  such 
denial)  that  one  or  more  grounds  for  denial 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  thh  subsection 
apply. 

"•(B)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  extend  the  period  In  which 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  an  applica- 
tion submitted  for  a  device  subject  to  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  subsection  (b) 
unless  he  finds  that  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  the  device  is  nece.ssary  for  the  pub- 
lic health. 

"(tl)  An  order  approving  an  application 
for  a  device  may  require  as  a  condition  to 
such  approval  that  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  device  be  restricted  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sale  and  distribution  of  a 
device  may  be  restricted  under  a  regulation 
under  section  520(e) . 

"■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  deny  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  device  if,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Information  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  part  of  the  application  and  any 
other  information  before  htm  with  respect  to 
■such  device,  the  Secretarv  f.nds  that — 
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"(A)  there  Is  a  lack  of  •  sbowing  of  zaa- 
Bonatde  assurance  that  such.  darlM  1>  aafa 
under  tb«  ooodltloiia  of  uae  pr—ertbod.  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  In  tlia  proposed 
labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  lOiowInK  of 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  device  Is  ef- 
fective under  the  conditions  of  use  pre- 
scrll>ed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  tbe 
proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(C)  the  methods  used  in,  and  tiM  fa- 
cilities and  controls  used  tor,  tbe  manufac- 
ture, processing,  and  packing  and  Installa- 
tion of  such  devl(3e  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  section  6a0(f): 

"(D)  based  on  a  fair  eraluation  of  all 
material  facts,  the  proposed  labeling  to  false 
or  misleading  In  any  particular;  or 

'"(E)  such  device  Is  not  shown  to  conform 
In  all  respects  to  a  perfonnanoe  standard 
In  effect  under  section  614  compliance  wlXb 
which  is  a  condition  to  approval  of  tbe 
application  and  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate 
Information  to  Justify  the  deviation  from 
such  stemdard. 

Any  demal  of  an  application  shall.  Insofar 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  practica- 
ble, be  accompanied  by  a  statement  Inform- 
ing the  applicant  of  the  meastu«s  required 
to  place  such  application  In  approvable 
form  (which  measures  may  include  fvirther 
research  by  the  applicant  in  accordance  with 
one  or  more  protocols  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary).  , 

'"(3)  An  applicant  whose  i^plleation  has 
been  denied  approval  may,  by  petition  filed 
on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
upon  which  he  receives  notice  of  such 
denial,  obtain  review  thereof  In  accordance 
with  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (a)  of  sub- 
section (g),  and  any  Interested  petaon  may 
obtam  review,  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (g),  of  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  approving  an  appUcstion. 

"Withdrawal  of  Approval  of  Application 

"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  obtain- 
ing, where  appropriate,  advice  on  adentUle 
matters  from  a  panel  or  panels  under  section 
613,  and  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  Informal  hearing  to  the  bolder  of  an 
approved  application  for  a  devTce.  tasiia  an 
order  withdrawing  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion If  the  Secretary  finds — 

'"(A)  that  such  device  Is  unsafe  or  In- 
effective under  the  conditions  of  us*  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  auggwtad  In  the 
labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  device,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  available  to 
him  when  the  application  waa  approved, 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  showing  of  reason- 
able assiu^noe  that  the  device  la  safe  or 
effective  under  the  conditions  of  use  pn- 
Bcribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
labeling  thereof; 

"(C)  that  the  application  contained  or 
was  accompemled  by  an  untrae  statement 
of  a  material  fact; 

"(D)  that  the  applicant  (1)  has  failed  to 
establish  a  system  for  mahitalnlng  records. 
or  has  repeatedly  or  dellberatrty  failed  to 
maintain  reconls  or  to  make  reporta.  reqtdred 
by  an  applicable  regulation  vkdar  aeotton 
619(a),  (U)  has  refused  to  permit  access  to. 
or  copying  or  verlflctlon  of.  euoh  records  as 
required  by  section  704,  or  (Ul)  has  not  com- 
piled with  the  requirements  of  section  510; 
"(E)  on  tbe  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him  with  re^>ect  to  such  derloe.  eval- 
uated together  with  the  evideaes  before  htan 
when  the  i4H>ll<^ti°i^  v<^  approved,  that  the 
methods  used  In,  or  the  faclUUea  and  con- 
trols used  for.  tbe  manufacture,  proceesing. 
packing,  or  <nEt.ttiia«Hr>n  of  such  devlee  do  not 
conform  with  the  reqtilrementa  of  section 
620(f)  and  were  not  brought  Into  canformlty 
with  such  requirements  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  receipt  of  written  notice  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  nonoonformlty; 


"(F)  om  tbe  basis  of  Information  before 
him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evidence 
before  him  i^en  the  application  was  ap- 
piored.  that  the  labeling  of  such  device, 
baaed  on  a  fUr  evaluation  of  an  material 
facts,  f>  fUse  or  misleadtng  In  any  particular 
and  was  not  collected  within  a  reasonable 
thns  after  recent  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary  of  soch  fact;  or  , 

"(O)  on  the  basis  of  new  informataon  be- 
fore bim,  evaluated  together  with  the  evl- 
denee  before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  such  device  to  not  shown  to 
conform  In  all  respects  to  a  performance 
staOidard  which  Is  In  effect  under  section  514 
«vM«ipHMM-i  With  which  was  a  condition  to 
approval  of  tbe  application  and  ttiat  there  is 
a  lack  ot  adequate  Information  to  justify  the 
deviation  from  such  standard. 

"(2)  The  bolder  of  an  application  subject 
to  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  with- 
drawing approval  of  the  application  may.  by 
petition  filed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day 
aft^  the  date  upon  which  he  receives  notice 
of  such  withdrawal,  obtain  review  thereof  In 
accMXlance  with  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (g). 

"Product  Development  Protocol 
"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  class  in  device 
whldi  to  required  to  have  an  approval  of  an 
application  sulunltted  under  subeectlon  (c) , 
such  device  shall  be  considered  as  having 
such  an  approval  if  a  notice  of  completion 
of  t-ogting  conducted  In  accordance  with  a 
product  development  protocol  approved 
under  paragraph  (4)  has  been  declared  com- 
pleted under  paragraph  (6) . 

"(2)  Any  person  may  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retvy  a  proposed  product  development  pro- 
tocol with  respect  to  a  device.  Such  a  proto- 
col shall  be  accompanied  by  data  supporting 
It.  If.  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of 
such  a  protocol,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  tt  appears  to  be  appropriate  to  apply 
the  requirements  of  thto  subsection  to  the 
derlee  with  respect  to  whlrti  the  protocol  is 
submitted,  he  i^all  refer  the  proposed  proto- 
col to  the  appropriate  panel  und^"  section 
613  for  Its  recommendation  respecting  ap- 
proval of  the  inrotoool. 

"(3)  A  pr(^;>osed  product  development  pro- 
tocol for  a  device  may  be  approved  only  If— 
"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  Is 
appropriate  to  apply  the  requirements  of 
thto  subsection  to  the  device  In  lieu  of  the 
requirement  of  approval  of  an  application 
submitted  under  subsection  (c) ;  and 

"(B)  tiie  Seoetary  determines  that  the 
proposed  protocol  provides — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  device  and  the 
changes  which  may  be  made  in  the  device, 
"(U)  a  description  of  the  preclinical  trials 
(If  any)  of  the  device  and  a  specification  of 
(I)  the  results  from  such  trlato  to  be  re- 
quired before  the  commencement  of  clinical 
trlato  of  the  device,  and  (n)  any  permls- 
sIMe  varlatlona  In  preclinical  trials  and  the 
results  therefrom, 

"(Iti)  a  description  of  tbe  clinical  trlato 
(If  any)  of  the  device  and  a  specification  of 
(I)  the  results  flrom  such  trlato  to  be  re- 
quired before  the  filing  oS  a  notice  of  com- 
pleCkm  of  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  protocol. 
and  (II)  any  permlaslble  variations  in  such 
trlato  and  the  results  therefrom. 

"(It)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
uaed  In,  and  the  facilities  and  eontroto  to  be 
uaed  for,  the  manufacture,  processing,  and. 
when  rdevant.  packing  and  Installation  of 
tbe  device. 

"(V)  an  identifying  reference  to  any  per- 
formance standard  under  section  514  to  be 
applicable  to  any  aspect  of  such  device. 

"(vl)  if  appropriate,  specimens  of  the 
labeling  proposed  to  be  used  for  such  device, 
"(▼11)  such  other  Information  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  protocol  as  the 
Secretary,  with  the  ooncturence  of  the  ap- 
propriate panel  or  panels  under  section  513. 
nuiy  require,  and 


"(Till)  a  requirement  for  submission  of 
progpess  reporta  and,  when  completed,  rec- 
ords of  tbe  trlato  ctmducted  under  the  pro- 
tocol which  records  are  adequate  to  show 
compUanoe  with  the  protocol. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  dto- 
approve  a  proposed  product  devdopment 
protocol  submitted  under  paragraph  (2) 
within  one  htmdred  and  twenty  days  of  Its 
receipt  unless  an  additional  period  to  agreed 
upon  by  ttie  Secretary  and  the  person  who 
submitted  the  protocol  Approval  of  a  proto- 
col or  denial  of  approval  at  a  protocol  to 
final  agency  action  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view under  chapter  7  of  tttte  8.  United 
States  Code. 

"(5)  At  any  time  after  a  product  develop- 
ntent  protoool  for  a  device  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  paragrai^i  (4).  the  person  for 
whom  tbe  protocol  was  approved  may  submit 
a  notice  of  completion — 

"(A)  statmg  (1)  hto  determlnaUon  that 
the  requirements  of  the  protocol  have  been 
fulfilled  and  that,  to  the  best  of  hto  knowl- 
edge, there  to  no  reason  bearing  mi  safety  or 
effectiveness  why  the  notice  of  completion 
should  not  become  effective,  and  (11)  the 
data  and  other  infonnatlon  upon  which  such 
determination  was  made,  and 

"(B)  setting  forth  the  results  of  Oie  trials 
required  by  the  protocol  and  all  the  Informa- 
tion required  by  su*)BectloD   (c)(1). 

"(6)  (A)  The  Secretary  may,  after  provid- 
ing the  person  who  has  an  approved  protocol 
an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing  and 
at  any  time  prior  to  receipt  of  notice  of  com- 
pletion of  such  protocol,  issue  a  final  order 
to  revoke  such  protocol  If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  such  person  has  failed  substantially 
to  comply  with  the  requlrem-;nts  of  the  pro- 
toool. 

"(11)  tbe  results  of  tbe  trlato  obtained 
under  the  protocol  differ  so  substantially 
from  the  results  required  by  the  protoool 
that  further  trlato   cannot  be   Justified,   or 

"(ill)  the  results  of  the  trlato  conducted 
under  the  protocol  or  available  new  infor- 
mation do  not  demonstrate  that  tbe  device 
tested  under  the  protocol  does  not  present  an 
TmreasonaMe  risk  to  healtb  and  safety. 

"(B)  After  the  receipt  of  a  notice  of  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  protoool  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  the  ninety-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  sadi  notice  to  received, 
by  order  either  declare  the  protocol  completed 
or  declare  It  not  eoinpleted.  An  order  declar- 
ing a  protocol  not  completed  n>ay  take  effect 
only  after  tbe  Secretary  has  provided  the 
person  who  has  the  protocol  opportunity  for 
an  Informal  bearing  on  the  order.  Such  an 
order  may  be  issued  only  if  the  Secretary 
finds — 

"(1)  such  peratm  has  failed  substantially 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  tbe 
protocol. 

"(U)  tbe  results  of  the  trlato  obtained 
under  the  protoool  differ  substantially  from 
tbe  results  required  by  tbe  protoool.  or 

"(ill)  there  toa  lack  of  a  showing  of  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  tbe  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  tbe  device  under  the  conditions  of  use 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  stig^ested  in  the 
pnqxieed  labeling  thereof. 

"(C)  A  final  order  issued  under  subpara- 
gn^h  (A)  or  (B)  sbaU  b«  \n  writing  and  shall 
contain  the  reasons  to  support  tbe  conclu- 
sions thereof. 

"(7)  At  any  time  after  a  notice  of  comple- 
tion has  become  effective,  the  Secretary  may 
Issue  an  order  (after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Informal  bearing  to  the  person 
for  whom  the  notice  to  effective)  reveling  tbe 
approval  of  a  device  provided  by  a  notice  of 
completion  which  has  become  eSeettve  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (A)  if  be  finds  that 
any  of  the  grounds  listed  m  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (O)  of  subaectlan  (e)  (1)  ot  thto 
section  ivply.  Bach  reference  in  such  sub- 
paragraphs to  an  applleatlMi  shall  be  eon- 
Bldered  for  piuposes  of  thto  paragraph  as  a 
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reference  to  a  protocol  and  the  notice  of  com- 
pletion of  such  protocol,  and  each  reference 
to  the  time  when  an  application  was  approved 
shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph as  a  reference  to  the  time  when  a 
notice  of  completion  took  effect. 

"(8)  A  person  who  has  au  approved  proto- 
col subject  to  an  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph <6)  (A)  revoking  such  protocol,  a  per- 
son who  has  an  approved  protocol  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  order  under  paragraph  (6) 
I  B )  W81S  Issued  declaring  that  the  protocol 
had  not  been  completed,  or  a  person  subject 
to  au  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (7)  re- 
voking the  approval  of  a  device  may,  by  peti- 
tion filed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  upon  which  he  receives  notice  of 
such  order,  obtain  review  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (g). 

"Review 

"(g)(1)  Upon  petition  for  review  of — 
"(A)    an  order  under  subsection   (d)    ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  application 
or  an  order  under  subsection  (e)  withdraw- 
ing approval  of  an  application,  or 

"(B)  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  (6)  (A) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol,  under  subsec- 
tion (f )  (6)  (B)  declaring  that  an  approved 
protocol  has  not  been  completed,  or  under 
subsection  (f)  (7)  revoking  approval  of  a  de- 
vice, 

the  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  finds  the  peti- 
tion to  be  without  good  cause  or  unless  a 
petition  for  review  of  such  order  has  been 
submitted  under  peuragraph  (2) ,  hold  a  hear- 
ing, in  accordance  with  section  654  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  on  the  order.  The 
panel  or  panels  which  considered  the  appli- 
cation, protocol,  or  device  subject  to  such 
order  shall  designate  a  member  to  appear  and 
testify  at  any  such  hearing  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  petitioner,  or  the  officer 
conducting  the  hearing,  but  this  requirement 
does  not  preclude  any  other  member  of  the 
panel  or  panels  from  appearing  and  testifying 
at  any  such  hearing.  Upon  completion  of  such 
hearing  and  after  considering  the  record  es- 
tablished In  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  an  order  either  affirming  the  order  sub- 
ject to  the  hearing  or  reversing  such  order 
and,  as  appropriate,  approving  or  denying 
approval  of  the  application,  reinstating  the 
application's  approval,  approving  the  proto- 
col, or  placing  in  effect  a  notice  of  comple- 
tion. 

"(2)  (A)   Upon  petition  for  review  of — 
"(1)   an   order   vinder   subsection    (d)    ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion or  an  order  under  subsection  (e)  with- 
drawing approval  of  an  application,  or 

"(11)  an  order  under  subsection  if)  (6)  lA) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol,  under  sub- 
section (f )  (6)  (B)  declaring  that  an  approved 
protocol  has  not  been  completed,  or  under 
subsection  (f)  (7)  revoking  the  approval  ol  a 
device, 

the  Secretary,  unliss  he  is  required  lo  pro- 
vide review  of  such  order  ui:der  paragraph 
(1).  shall  refer  the  .ipplicatlou  or  protocol 
subject  to  the  order  and  the  baMs  for  the 
order  to  an  advisory  committee  of  experts 
established  pursuant  to  subparagrapli  (B) 
for  a  report  and  recommendation  witli  re- 
spect to  the  order.  The  advisory  committee 
shall,  after  independent  .study  of  tlie  data  and 
information  furnished  to  it  by  the  Secretary 
and  other  data  and  information  before  it, 
-submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation, together  with  all  underlying  data 
and  information  and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
tons  or  basis  for  the  recommendation.  A 
copy  of  such  report  shall  be  promptlv  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretary  to  any  person  who 
petitioned  for  such  referral  to  the  advisory 
ci>mmittee. 

•  I  B)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  advisory 
committees  (which  may  not  be  panels  under 
>ection  513)  to  receive  referrals  under  sub- 
paragraph  (A).  The  Secretary  shall  apiKMnt 


as  members  of  any  such  advisory  conrunlttee 
persons  qualified  In  the  subject  matter  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  and  of  appro- 
priately diversified  professional  background, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  appoint 
to  such  a  committee  and  Individual  who  Is  In 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  and  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  committee  shall  include 
as  nonvoting  members  a  representative  of 
consumer  Interests  and  a  representative  of 
interests  of  the  device  manufacturing  In- 
dustry Members  of  an  advisory  committee 
(other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States),  while  attendiulg  conferences 
or  meetings  of  their  committee  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  which  rates  may 
not  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  for  grade 
OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each 
day  (including  traveltlme)  they  are  so  en- 
gaged; and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  each 
member  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chairman 
of  an  advisory  committee  from  its  members. 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each  advisory 
committee  with  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
and  shsdl  by  regulation  prescribe  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  each  such  committee 
In  acting  on  referrals  made  under  subpara- 
graph ( A ) . 

"(C)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  make  public  the 
report  and  recommendation  made  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  with  respect  to  an  ap- 
plication and  shall  by  order,  stating  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  either  affirm  the  order  referred 
to  the  Eidvlsory  committee  or  reverse  such 
order  and,  if  appropriate,  approve  or  deny 
approval  of  the  application,  reinstate  the  ap- 
plication's approval,  approve  the  protocol,  or 
place  in  effect  a  notice  of  completion 

"Service  of  Orders 
'•|h»  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (1)  In  person  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  by  mailing  the 
order  by  registered  mail  or  certified  mall  ad- 
dres.^ed  to  the  applicant  at  his  last  known 
address  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary 

"BANNED    DEVICE.S 

"General  Rule 
"Skc.  516.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds,  ou  the  basis  of  all  available  data  and 
Information  and  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  panel  or  panels  under  section 
513.  that- 
'll) a  device  intended  lor  human  use 
present-,  substantial  deception  or  an  unrea- 
.sonablo  and  substantial  risk  of  illness  or 
injury;    and 

"(2)  in  the  ca-sC  of  .-.ubstantiai  deception 
or  an  unrea.sonable  and  substantial  rl.sk  of 
lllne.ss  or  Injury  which  the  Secret.iry  deter- 
mines can  be  corrected  or  eliminated  by  la- 
beling or  change  in  labeling,  such  labeling  or 
change  in  labeling  was  not  done  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  written  nmlce  to  the 
manvifac  mrer  frnm  tlie  Secretary  specifying 
the  deception  or  risk  of  lllne.ss  or  injury,  the 
labelini;  or  rhan^e  in  labeling  to  correct  the 
deception  or  elinilii:Ue  or  reduce  such  risk, 
and  tlie  [)erlod  wiUitn  wlikli  such  laVJcllng  fir 
chuiiKe  In  laljeliiig  is  to  be  done; 
he  may  initiate  a  proceeding  to  pr.>mMl- 
gate  a  regulatitm  to  make  such  device  a 
banned  device.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  all 
interested  persons  opportunity  for  an  in- 
formal hearing  on  a  regulation  pr,jpo.sed 
under  this  subsecllon. 

"Special  Effe«  five  Date 
"(b»  The  Secretary  may  declare  a  proposed 
regulation  under  sub.section  (a)   to  be  effec- 
tive upon  it->  j>i:blii  .itlon  in  the  Federal  Reg- 


ister and  vmtll  the  effective  date  of  any  final 
action  taken  respecting  such  regulation  if 
(1)  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  all  avail- 
able data  and  Information,  that  the  decep- 
tion or  risk  of  Illness  or  injury  associated 
with  the  \ise  of  the  device  which  Is  subject 
to  the  regulation  presents  an  unreasonable, 
direct,  and  substantial  danger  to  the  health 
of  Individuals,  and  (2)  before  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  such  regulation,  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  manufacturer  of  such  de- 
vice that  such  regtolatlon  Is  to  be  made  so 
effective.  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  proposed 
regulation  so  effective,  he  shall,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  give  Interested  persons 
prompt  notice  of  his  action  under  this  sub- 
section, provide  reasonable  opportunity  for 
an  Informal  hearhig  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tion, and  either  affirm,  modify,  or  revoke  such 
proposed  regulation. 

"JTTDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Application  of  Section 

•Si-x-.  517.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after — 

"(1)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der section  513  classifying  a  device  In  class  I 
or  changing  the  classification  of  a  device  to 
class  I  or  an  order  under  subsection  (f)(2) 
of  such  section  classifying  a  device  or  deny- 
ing a  petition  for  classification  of  a  device, 

"(2)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der section  514  establishing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  performance  standard  for  a  de- 
vice, 

"(3)  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under  .section 
514(b)(2)  or  515(b)(2)(B)  denying  a  re- 
quest  for  reclassification  of  a   device, 

"(4)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  of  .section  516(b)  requir- 
ing a  device  to  have  an  approval  of  a  pre- 
market  application,  a  regulation  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  that  section  amending  or  revok- 
ing a  regulation  under  paragraph  (3),  or  au 
order  pursuant  to  .section  515(g)(1)  or  516 
(g)(2)(C), 

"(5)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der section  516  (other  than  a  proposed  regu- 
lation made  effective  under  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  upon  the  regulation's  pub- 
lication)   making  a  device  a  banned  device, 

"(6)  the  issuance  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 620(f) (2),  or 

"(7)  an  order  under  section  520(g)(4) 
dl.sapprovlng  an  application  for  an  exemp- 
tion of  a  device  for  investigational  use  or  an 
order  under  section  520(g)(5)  withdrawing 
such  an  exemption  for  a  device, 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  regti- 
latlon  or  order  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  for  Judicial  review  of  such  regu- 
lation or  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  regxilaiion 
or  order  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  For  purposes  of  this 
.section,  the  term  'record"  means  all  notices 
and  other  matter  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  with  respect  to  the  regulation  or 
order  reviewed,  all  Information  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  regula- 
tion or  order,  proceedings  of  any  panel  or 
advisory  corrunittee  with  respect  to  such 
regulation  or  order,  any  hearing  held  with 
respect  to  such  regulation  or  order,  and  any 
other  information  Identified  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  the  administrative  proceeding  held 
with  respect  to  such  regulation  or  order,  as 
being  relevant  to  such  regulation  or  order 

"Additional  Data.  Views,  and  Arguments 

"(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
ior  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views,  or 
arguments  respecting  the  regulation  or  order 
being  reviewed  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  additional  data,  views, 
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or  arguments  are  matorlal  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  ttM  petlti<»ier*8 
failure  to  adduce  such  data,  vlewa.  or  aisn- 
ments  In  the  proceedlnga  before  the  Secre- 
tary, the  court  may  order  the  Secretary  to 
provide  additional  opportunity  tot  the  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views,  or  arguments  and 
for  written  submissions.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  bis  findings,  or  make  new  findings  by 
reason  of  the  additional  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments so  taken  and  shall  file  with  the  court 
such  modified  or  new  flndlngB.  and  his  rec- 
ommendation. If  any.  for  the  modlflcatloa 
or  setting  aside  of  the  regulation  or  order 
being  reviewed,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional data,  views,  or  arguments. 
Standazd  fbr  Bevlaw 
"(c)  Upon  the  fiUne  <rf  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  aectloa  for  Judicial 
review  of  a  regulation  or  <»der.  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  regula- 
tion or  order  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  ot 
tiUe  5.  United  Statee  Oode.  and  to  grant 
appropriate  relief.  Including  interim  relief,  as 
provided  in  eucb  chapter.  A  regulation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  or  (6)  otmOmecUaa 
(a)  and  an  order  issued  after  the  tevtew 
provided  by  section  fil6<g)  shall  not  be  af- 
firmed if  It  is  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  taken  as 
a  whole. 

"Finality  of  Judgments 

"(d)  The  judgment  of  the  eoiut  aflarmlng 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  cr  In  part,  any 
regtUatlon  or  order  shaU  be  final.  Babject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification,  ae  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"Other  Remedies 

"(e)  The   remedies  provided   for  in   this 
section  shall  be  In  additltm  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  remediee  provided  by  law. 
"Statement  of  Reasons 

"(f)  To  facilitate  judicial  review  under 
this  section  or  xmder  any  other  provision  of 
law  of  a  regulation  or  order  iaeued  under 
section  513.  614.  615,  61S.  618.  619.  BSD.  ot  631 
each  such  regulation  or  order  ahaU  contain  a 
sutement  of  the  reasons  for  its  Issuance  and 
the  basis  in  the  record  of  the  proceeding! 
held  in  connection  with  Its  isstiance,  for  its 
Issuance. 

"NOTIFICATIOK    AND    OTHER    SXMZDIES 

"Notification 

"SBC.  618.  <a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(I)  a  device  Intended  for  human  use 
which  Is  introduced  or  delivered  for  intro- 
duction Into  interstate  conimwree  for  oom- 
mercial  distribution  presents  an  unreaaon- 
able  risk  of  substantial  harm  to  the  public 
health,  and 

"(2)  notification  under  this  subeectlon  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  unreasonable  risk 
of  such  harm  and  no  more  practicable 
means  is  available  under  the  provtelons  of 
thH  Act  (other  than  this  section)  to  elim- 
inate such  risk, 

the  Secretary  may  Issue  such  order  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  adequate  notifi- 
cation is  provided  In  an  apfMOfirlate  form, 
by  the  persons  and  means  best  suited  under 
the  circumstances  Involved,  to  all  health 
professionals  who  prescribe  or  use  the  de- 
vice and  to  any  other  person  (including 
manufacturers.  Importers,  distributors,  re- 
tailers, and  device  users)  who  should  prop- 
erly receive  such  notiflcatton  In  order  to 
eliminate  such  risk.  An  order  under  this  sub- 
sfKtion  shall  require  that  the  individuals  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  Is  to  be  issued  be  Included  in  the  per- 
'  >ns  to  be  notified  of  the  risk  unless  the 
Sei;retary  determines  that  notice  to  such  in- 
dividuals would  present  a  greater  danger  to 
I  he  health  of  such  individuals  than  no  such 
notification.  If  the  Secretary  makes  such  a 
determination   with   respect   to  such    indi- 


viduals, the  order  shall  require  that  the 
health  profeaslQnals  who  prascrlbe  or  use 
the  device  notify  the  Individual!  whom  the 
health  ynffBBloTialH  treated  with  the  device 
of  the  risk  presented  by  the  device  and  of 
any  action  which  may  be  taken  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  individuals  to  eliminate  or 
redtice  such  risk.  Before  iHsutng  an  order 
imder  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shaU 
consult  with  the  persons  who  are  to  give 
notice  under  l^e  order. 

"IB>AIB,  mXTLAOatSHT,  OK  RETUND 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  If,  after  affording  oppwttuUty 
for  an  Informal  hearing,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

"(l)  a  device  Intended  for  human  nee 
which  is  intiodtioed  or  dellvnred  for  Intro- 
doetlan  Into  Interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  ptcatnU  an  unrcaeon- 
able  risk  of  substantial  barm  to  the  public 
health, 

"(U)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  device  was  not  properly  de- 
signed and  manufactured  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  art  as  It  existed  at  the  time 
of  its  design  and  manufacture, 

"(ill)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  unreas<mable  risk  was  not 
caused  by  failure  of  a  person  oilier  than  a 
manufacturer.  Importer,  distributor,  or  re- 
tailer of  the  device  to  exercise  due  care  in 
the  Installation,  maintenance,  repair,  or  use 
of  the  device,  and 

"(It)  the  notiflcation  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  would  iK>t  by  itself  be  sufficient 
to  eliminate  the  unreasonable  risk  and 
action  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
sahsection  is  necessary  to  eliminate  such 
risk. 

the  Secretary  may  order  the  manufacturer, 
inqxnter,  or  any  distributor  of  such  device, 
(»  any  combination  of  such  persons,  to  sub- 
mit to  him  within  a  reasonable  :tlme  a  plan 
for  taking  one  or  more  of  the 'actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  An  order  Issued 
under  the  preceding  sentence  wlilch  is  di- 
rected to  more  than  cme  person  shaU  specify 
whMi  person  may  decide  which  action  shall 
be  taken  xmder  such  plan  and  the  person 
specified  shall  be  the  person  who  the  Sec- 
retary determines  bears  the  princ^al,  ulti- 
mate financial  responsibility  for  action  taken 
under  the  plan  unless  the  Secretary  cannot 
determine  who  bears  such  responslbUlty  ra- 
th* Secretary  determines  that  the  protec- 
tion <rf  the  public  health  requires  that  such 
decision  be  made  by  a  person  (including  a 
device  user  cr  health  professional)  other 
than  the  person  be  determines  bears  such 
responsibility. 

"(B)  Tite  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under 
subparagraph  (A)  unless  he  determines 
(after  affording  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing)  that  the  action  or  aetkms  to  be 
taken  imder  the  plan  or  the  m«.nTi*r  in  which 
such  action  or  actions  are  to  be  taken  undw 
the  plan  will  not  assure  that  the  unreason- 
able risk  with  respect  to  which  such  <Mder 
was  Issued  will  be  ellmiJQated.  If  the  Secre- 
tary disapproves  a  plan,  he  shall  order  a  re- 
vised plan  to  be  subnUtted  to  him  within  a 
reasonaUe  time.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
(after  affording  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing)  that  the  relvsed  plan  is  unsatisfac- 
tory or  if  no  revised  plan  or  no  initial  plan 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  «-lthln 
the    prescribed    time,    the    Secretary    shall 

(I)  prescribe  a  plan  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  the  order  Issued 
under   subparagraph    (A)    was   directed,   or 

(II)  after  affording  an  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  bearing,  by  order  prescribe  a  plan 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  person  who  is  a  manu- 
facturer, importer,  distributor,  or  retailer 
of  the  device  with  respect  to  which  the  order 
w^as  issxied  but  to  whom  the  order  under  sub- 
paragrt^h  (A)  was  not  directed. 

"(2)  The  actions  which  may  be  taken  un- 
der a  plan  submitted  under  an  order  lotted 
under  paragraph  ( I )  are  as  follows : 


"(A)  To  repair  the  device  so  that  it  does 
not  present  the  unreaaonable  risk  of  sub- 
stantial harm  with  raqwet  to  which  the  or- 
der under  paragraph  (1)  was  IsBoed. 

"(B)  Tb  replace  the  device  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  device  which  Is  in  conformity  with 
all  applicable  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  To  refund  the  purdiase  price  of  the 
device  (less  a  reascmahle  allowance  for  use  tf 
such  device  hi^  been  In  the  pooaesslon  of  the 
device  user  for  one  year  or  more — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  noUflcation  ordered 
under  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(11)  at  the  time  the  device  user  receives 
actual  notice  of  the  imreasonable  risk  with 
req>ect  to  which  the  order  was  issued  under 
paragr^)h  (1), 

whichever  first  occurs) . 

"(8)  No  charge  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
son (other  than  a  manufactwer.  Importer, 
distributor  <k-  retailer)  who  avails  himself  of 
any  remedy,  described  In  paragraph  (3)  and 
provided  under  an  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (1),  and  the  person  subject  to  the  or- 
der ahaU  retaidmrse  each  person  (other  than 
a  manufaetuiet.  Importer,  dlstrtlmtor,  or  re- 
taller)  who  Is  entitled  to  such  a  remedy  for 
any  reasanaMe  and  foreseeable  expenses  ac- 
tually Incurred  by  such  person  in  availing 
himself  of  such  remedy. 

"Befanbursement 

"(c)  An  order  taraed  xmder  subsection  io) 
with  leqwct  to  a  device  may  require  any  per- 
son who  Is  a  manufacturer,  importer,  dis- 
tributor, or  retailer  of  the  device  to  reim- 
burse any  other  person  who  Is  a  manuf»;- 
turer.  Importer,  dtstrfbutor,  or  retailer  of 
such  device  for  such  otlier  peteonls  expenses 
actually  Imiuired  In  eoniMction  with  carry- 
ing out  the  order  If  ttie  Secretary  determines 
such  relmbunement  is  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  Any  such  re- 
quirement ehall  not  affect  any  rights  or  ob- 
UgatloDs  under  any  contract  to  which  the 
person  receiving  reimbursement  or  the  per- 
son making  soch  reimlnnrsement  is  a  party. 

"Effect  on  Other  Liability 
"(d)  Compllanoe  with  an  ordur  issued  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  rdieve  any  person 
from  liability  under  Federal  or  State  Uw.  In 
awarding  damages  for  economic  loss  in  an 
action  brought  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
such  liability,  the  value  to  the  plaintiff  In 
such  action  of  any  remedy  provided  blm  un- 
der such  order  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"rkcosds  Ain>  KEPons  oir  devices 
"General  Rule 

"See.  519.  (a)  Every  person  who  is  a  man- 
ufacturer, importer,  or  distributor  of  a  device 
Intended  for  human  use  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reporta, 
and  provide  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  reasonably  require  to 
assure  that  such  device  Is  not  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  and  to  otherwise  assure  its  safety 
and  effectiveness.  Begulatlons  prescribed  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence — 

"(1)  shall  not  impose  requirements  unduly 
burdensome  to  a  device  manufacturer.  Im- 
porter, or  distributor  taking  Into  account  his 
cost  <rf  complying  with  such  requirements 
and  the  need  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  the  implementation  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  which  prescribe  the  procedure  for 
malting  requests  for  repwts  or  information 
shall  require  that  each  request  made  luider 
such  regulations  for  submission  of  a  report 
or  information  to  the  Secretary  rtate  the 
reason  or  ptu^ose  for  such  request  and 
identify  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
such  report  t»  infcKination: 

"(3)  which  require  submission  of  a  report 
or  Information  to  the  Secretary  shall  state 
the  reason  or  purpose  for  the  submission  of 
such  report  or  information  and  Identify  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable  such  report  or 
information; 

"(4)  may  not  require  that  the  Identity  of 
any  patient  be  disclosed  In  records,  reports. 
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or  Infonxutlon  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion unleas  required  for  the  medical  welfare 
of  an  Individual,  to  determine  the  safety  or 
effectlveneee  of  a  device,  or  to  verify  a  rec- 
ord, reprat,  or  Information  submitted  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(5)  may  not  require  a  manufacturer,  Im- 
porter, or  distributor  of  a  class  I  device  to — 

"(A)  maintain  records  respecting  Informa- 
tion not  In  the  poeaesslon  of  the  manufac- 
turer, Importer,  or  distributor,  or 

•■(B)  to  submit  to  the  Secrteary  any  re- 
port or  Information — 

"(i)  not  in  the  possession  of  the  manu- 
facturer, importer,  or  dlstriburor.  or 

"(il)   on  a  periodic  basis, 
unless  such  report  or  Information  Is  ueceo- 
sary  to  determine  If  the  device  should  be 
reclassified  or  If  the  device  is  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded. 

In  prescribing  such  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  due  regard  for  the  profes- 
sional ethics  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  Interests  of  patients.  The  prohibitions 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  continue 
to  apply  to  records,  repcM-ts.  and  Information 
concerning  any  Individual  who  has  been  a 
patient,  Irrespective  of  whether  or  when  he 
ceases  to  be  a  patient. 

"Person  Exempt 

••(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  any  practitioner  who  la  licensed  by 
law  to  prescribe  or  administer  devices  In- 
tended for  use  In  humans  and  who  manu- 
factures or  Imports  devices  solely  for  u.s€ 
In  the  course  of  his  professional  practice; 

"(2)  any  person  who  manufactures  or  im- 
ports devices  intended  for  use  in  humans 
solely  for  such  persona  use  In  research  or 
teaching  and  not  for  sale  (including  any 
person  who  uses  a  device  under  an  exemp- 
tion granted  under  section  620(g) );  and 

'•(3)  any  other  class  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
subsection  (a)  upon  a  finding  that  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  such  sub- 
section by  such  class  with  respect  to  a  device 
Is  not  necessary  to  (A)  assure  that  a  device 
IS  not  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  (B) 
otherwi.se  to  assure  its  safetv.  and  etTecUve- 
ness. 

•CFNERAL    PROVISIONS    RILSPECM.Nr.    tONTRoL    Of 
Devices    INTENDED    FOB    IIVM  \N     t'SE 

"General  Rule 

•  Stc.  520.  (a)  Any  requireniei.t  authoii/ed 
by  or  under  section  601,  502,  510,  or  519 
applicable  to  a  device  Intended  for  human 
use  shall  apply  to  such  device  until  the 
applicability  of  the  requirement  to  the  de- 
vice  has  been  changed  by  action  taken  under 
section  613,  614,  or  515  or  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  and  any  requirement 
established  by  or  under  section  501,  503 
510,  or  619  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  re- 
quirement Imposed  on  such  device  under 
section  514  or  515  or  under  subseotion  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  lo  .such  device. 

"Custom  Device.s 
■  lb)  Sections  514  and  515  do  not  apply  to 
any  device  which,  in  order  to  conipiy  with 
the  order  of  a  physician  or  dentist  (or  any 
other  specially  qualified  per.sou  designated 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  an  opportunity  for  an  oral  hear- 
ing) necessarUy  deviates  irotn  an  otlierwtse 
applicable  performance  standard  or  require- 
ment prescribed  by  or  under  bection  514  or 
r>15  if  (1)  the  device  is  not  generally  avail- 
able in  finished  form  for  purcha.se  or  for  dis- 
pen.^ing  upou  prescription  and  is  not  offered 
through  labeling  or  advertising  by  the  manu- 
latturer.  Importer,  or  distributor  thereof 
fi>r  commercial  distribution,  and  ,2i  such 
cicvlce — 

iA)  (i)  is  intended  for  u>e  i^y  a  patient 
urtined  in  such  order  of  such  physician  or 
Of.itist  (or  other  specL-klly  qualified  person 
S4  1  de^iiguated) ,  or 

•  I  lit  Is  Intended  .solely  for  u-.e  bv  il)  such 
}i'..  -ician  or  dentist  (or  other  speciaUy  qual- 


any  regulation  under  subparagraph  (A)   he 
shall — 


ifled  person  so  designated)  or  (11)  a  person 

under   his   professional   supervision    In   the 

covirse  of  the  professional  practice  of  such         "(i)  afford  the  advisory  committee  estab- 

physlcian  or  dentut  (or  other  specially  qual-     iished  under  paragraph  (3)  an  opportunltv 

ifled  n*r«„n  «n  H«..<,n«f^.   .„H  ^  gy^mlt  recommendations  to  hlmwlth  re 


ified  person  so  designated) ,  and 

"(B)  Is  not  generally  available  to  or  gen- 
erally used  by  other  physicians  or  dentists 
(or  other  specially  qualified  persons  so 
designated). 

"Trade  Secret-s 
•■  I  c )  Any  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative under  section  513,  514,  615,  616,  618, 
519.  or  704  or  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g) 
of  this  section  which  is  exempt  from  dis- 
closure pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
652  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  by  reason 
of  subsection  (b)(4)  of  such  section  shall 
be  considered  confidential  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  and  may  not  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  basis  for  the  reclas.siflcation  of 
a  device  under  section  613  from  class  HI  to 
cla.ss  II  or  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  a  performance  standard  under  section  514 
for  a  device  reclassified  from  class  III  to 
class  II,  except  that  such  hiformatiou  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
(other  than  section  613  or  514  thereof  i. 
"Notices  and  Findings 
•'(d)  Each  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
under  section  513.  614,  515,  816,  618,  or  619, 
or  under  this  section,  any  other  notice  which 
is  published  in  the  Federal  Register  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  action  taken  under  any 
such  section  and  which  states  the  reasons 
for  such  action,  and  each  publication  of  find- 
ings required  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
rulemaking  under  any  such  .section  sliall  set 
fortli— 

•■(1)  the  manner  in  which  Interested  per- 
sons may  examine  data  and  other  Informa- 
tion on  which  the  notice  or  findings  l.s  based, 
and 

"t2»  the  period  within  which  interested 
per>;ous  may  present  their  comments  on  the 
notice  or  flndin^;s  (Including  the  need  there- 
for) orally  or  in  writing,  wlilch  period  shall 
be  at  least  sixty  days  but  may  not  exceed 
ninety  days  utiles,^  the  time  Ls  extended  by 
the  Secretary  by  notice  published  in  the 
Federrtl  Register  st.Uing  good  cau.se  therefor. 
"Restricted  Devices 
•  ipmI)  The  Secretary  mav  by  reKulalion 
require  that  a  device  be  restricted  to  sale  or 
di.sirlbutlon — 

•'(A(  only  upon  the  written  or  oral  au- 
thorization of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law 
to   administer  or   use  sucli  device,  or 

"(Bi  upon  such  other  conditions  (other 
than  any  condition  which  would  limit  the 
use  of  a  device  to  a  particular  category  or 
categories  of  physicians  defined  by  their 
training  or  experience)  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  in  such  regulation, 
if,  because  of  its  potentiality  for  harmful 
effect  or  the  collateral  measures  necessary 
to  its  use.  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  cnnnot  otherwl.se  be  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  U.3  safety  and  effectiveness.  A  device 
subject  to  a  regtilatlon  under  this  sviljsectlon 
is  a  restricted  device. 

■'i2)  A  restricted  device  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  mlsbranded  If  Its  label  fails  to  bear 
such  appropriate  statements  of  the  restric- 
tions as  the  Secretory  may  in  sncli  regula- 
tion prcscrilje 

••Qood  Miinuiucturliif;  Viactice 
Requirements 
iiiil)(.\)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (B).  prescribe  regu- 
lations requlriuk;  tliat  the  methods  used  in. 
and  the  facilitie.s  and  controls  used  for.  the 
manufacture,  packlny.  storage,  and  Uistaila- 
lion  ot  a  device  coiiiorm  lo  current  good 
maiiulacturing  practice,  as  prescribed  in 
such  regulation  .  to  asaurc  that  Uie  device 
will  be  safe  and  etlective  and  otherwise  in 
compliance  with  tills  Act. 

■•(B)  Before  the  Secretarv  niny  promulgute 


spect  to  the  regulation  proposed  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, and 

••(11)  afford  opportunity  for  an  oral  hear- 
ing. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  advisory 
committee  a  reasonable  time  to  make  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  proposed 
regulations  under  subparagraph  (A). 

•■(2)  (A)  Any  person  subject  to  any  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  petition  the  Secretary 
for  an  exemption  or  variance  from  such  re- 
quirement. Such  a  petition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  he  shall  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  for  an  ex- 
emption from  a  requirement,  set  forth  the 
basis  for  the  petitioner's  determination  that 
compliance  with  the  requirement  is  not  re- 
quired to  a.ssure  that  the  device  will  be  safe 
and  effective  and  otherwise  in  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

•'Ill)  in  the  case  of  a  petition  for  a  vari- 
ance trom  a  requirement,  set  forth  the  mctlj^ 
ods  proposed  to  be  used  in,  and  the  fa- 
cUli.ics  and  controls  proposed  to  be  used 
for.  the  manufacture,  packing,  storage,  and 
installation  of  the  device  in  lieu  of  the 
metliods,  facilities,  and  controls  prescribed 
by  the  requirement,  and 

••(ill)  contain  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

•'(B)  The  Secretary  may  refer  to  the  ad- 
visory committee  established  under  para- 
graph (3)  any  petition  submitted  under 
subparagraph  (A).  The  advisory  committee 
shall  report  Its  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  a  petition  referred  to 
it  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the  peti- 
tion's referral.  Within  sixty  days  after — 

"(I)  the  date  the  petition  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A),  or 
"(ii)  if  the  petition  was  referred  to  an 
advisory  committee,  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
petition  was  referred  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

whichever  occurs  later,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
order  either  deny  the  petition  or  approve  it. 
•■|C)  The  Secretary  may  approve — 
"  I  i  I  a  petition  for  an  exemption  for  a  de- 
vice from  a  requirement  If  he  determines 
tliat  compliance  with  .such  requirement  Is 
not  required  to  a.ssure  that  the  device  will 
be  safe  and  effective  and  odierwisc  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  and 

•■(ii)  a  petition  for  a  variance  for  a  device 
frotn  a  requirement  if  he  determines  that 
the  methods  to  be  used  In.  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  to  be  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
packing,  storage,  and  Installation  of  the 
device  in  lieu  of  the  methods,  controls,  and 
la(  ilities  prescribed  by  the  requirement  are 
insufficient  to  assure  that  the  device  will 
be  safe  and  effective  and  otherwise  in  com- 
pliance witii  this  Act. 

An  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  a  peti- 
tion lor  a  variance  shall  prescribe  such  con- 
ditions respecting  the  methods  used  In,  and 
the  facilities  and  contiol.s  used  for,  the  man- 
ufacture, packing,  storage,  and  Installation 
of  the  device  to  be  granted  the  variance  un- 
der the  petition  as  may  be  necessary  to  a.s8ure 
that  the  device  will  be  safe  and  effective  and 
otherwise  In  compliance  with  this  Act. 

"(D)  After  the  issuance  of  an  order  under 
si»li^aragraph  (B)  respecting  a  petition,  the 
petitioner  shall  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing  on  such  order. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  making  recommendations  to  him  with 
respect  to  regulations  proposed  to  be  promul- 
gated under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  petltlon.s  submitted 
uiuler  paragrapli   (2).  The  advi.sory  commit- 
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tee  Eliall  be  composed  of  9  members  u  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  Three  of  the  members  sbAU  b*  mp- 
pointed  from  persons  who  mn  oOcers  or  em- 
ployees of  any  State  or  local  govenunent  or 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(B)  Two  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
p>ointed  from  persons  who  are  representative 
of  interests  of  the  device  manufacturing  In- 
dustry; two  of  the  members  shaU  be  iqi- 
pointed  from  persona  who  are  representative 
of  the  interests  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals;  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  representative  of  the  general 
public. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  committee  or  otherwise  engaged  in  its 
business,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  rates  may  not  exceed  the  daily 
eqtiivalent  of  the  rate  in.effect  for  grade  G&- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule,  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltlme)  they  are  so  engaged; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  each  member 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  serve  as  its  chairman.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  furnlBh  the  advisory  committee 
with  clerical  and  other  assistance.  Section  14 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  duration  of 
the  advisory  committee  established  under 
this  paragraph. 
••E.xemption  for  Devices  for  Investigational 
Use 

'  I  g)  ( 1 )  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
to  encourage,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  aud  with  ethical  standards,  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  useful  devices  in- 
tended for  him:ian  use  and  to  that  end  to 
maintain  optimum  freedom  for  scientific  in- 
vestigators in  their  pursuit  of  that  ptirpose. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  by  regrilation  prescribe  procedtires 
and  conditions  under  which  devices  intended 
for  human  use  may  upon  application  be 
granted  an  exemption  from  the  requirements 
of  section  602.  610.  614,  515.  616,  519,  or  706 
or  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  of  this  section  or 
from  any  combination  of  such  requirements 
to  permit  the  investigational  use  of  such  de- 
vices by  experts  qualified  by  scientlflc  train- 
ing and  experience  to  Investigate  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  such  devices. 

"(B)  The  conditions  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(i)  A  requirement  that  an  application 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  before  an 
exemption  may  be  granted  and  that  the  ap- 
plication be  submitted  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  specify. 

"(ii)  A  requirement  that  the  person  apply- 
ing for  an  exemption  for  a  device  assure  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
records,  and  the  making  of  such  reports  to 
tlie  Secretary  of  data  obtained  as  a  result  of 
the  investigational  use  of  the  device  during 
the  exemption,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  enable  him  to  assure  compliance  with 
such  conditions,  review  the  progress  of  the 
nivestigatlon,  and  evaluate  the  safety  and 
clTectiveness  of  the  device. 

■■(ill)  Such  other  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

"(C)  Procedures  and  conditions  prescribed 
rvirsuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  for  an  exemp- 
tion may  appropriately  vary  depending  on 
Ii)  the  scope  and  duration  of  clinical  test- 
ing to  be  conducted  under  such  exemption. 


(U)  the  number  of  human  subjects  that  are 
to  be  Involved  In  such  testing.  (lU)  the  need 
to  pwiDlt  changes  to  be  made  In  the  device 
subject  to  the  exemption  during  testing  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  a  clinical  test- 
ing idan  required  \mder  paragraph  (3) (A), 
and  (Iv)  whether  the  clinical  testing  of  such 
device  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  data 
to  obtain  approval  fcnr  the  commercial  dis- 
tribution of  such  device. 

"(3)  Procedures  and  conditions  prescril>ed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  to  the  exemption  of  any  de- 
vice to  be  the  subject  of  testing  mvolving  hu- 
man subjects,  that  the  person  applying  for 
the  exemption — 

"(A)  submit  a  plan  for  any  proposed  clini- 
cal testing  of  the  device  and  a  report  of  prior 
investigations  of  the  device  (including, 
vrhere  appropriate,  tests  on  animals)  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  proposed  clinical  test- 
ing— 

"(i)  to  the  local  institutional  review  com- 
mittee which  has  been  established  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
supervise  clinical  testing  of  devices  in  the 
facilities  where  the  proposed  clinical  testing 
is  to  be  conducted,  or 

"(U)  to  the  Secretary,  if— 

"(I)  no  such  committee  exists,  or 

"(II)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  process 
of  review  by  such  committee  is  Inadequate 
(whether  or  not  the  plan  for  such  testing 
has  been  approved  by  such  committee), 
for  review  for  adequacy  to  Justify  the  com- 
mencement of  such  testing;  and,  unless  the 
plan  and  report  are  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary, submit  to  the  Secretary  a  siunmary 
of  the  plan  and  a  report  of  prior  investiga- 
tions of  the  device  (including,  where  ap- 
propriate, tests  on  animals) ; 

"(B)  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  (imder 
such  cireumstances  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes)  of  approval  by 
a  local  institutional  review  committee  of  any 
clinical  testing  plan  submitted  to  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  ( A) ; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  device  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  investigators  for  testing,  obtain 
signed  agreements  from  each  of  such  investi- 
gators that  any  testing  of  the  device  involv- 
ing human  subjects  will  be  under  such  in- 
vestigator's supervision  and  in  accordance 
with  subparagr^h  (D)  and  submit  such 
agreements  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(D)  assure  that  informed  consent  will  be 
obtained  from  each  hiunan  subject  (or  his 
representative)  of  proposed  clinical  testing 
Invcdvlng  such  device,  except  where,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Investigator  conducting  or  su- 
pervising the  proposed  clinical  testing  of  the 
device  determines  in  writing  that  there  exists 
a  life  threatening  situation  involving  the 
human  subject  of  such  testing  which  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  such  device  and  it  Is  not 
feasible  to  obtain  informed  consent  from  the 
subject  and  there  Is  not  sulBcient  time  to 
obtain  such  consent  from  his  representative. 
The  determination  required  by  subparagraph 
(D)  shall  be  conciured  in  by  a  licensed  phy- 
sician who  is  not  involved  in  the  testing  of 
the  human  subject  with  respect  to  which 
such  determination  is  made  unless  immedi- 
ate use  of  the  device  is  required  to  save  the 
life  of  the  human  subject  of  such  testing 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  obtain 
such  concurrence. 

"(4)  (A)  An  application,  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  tJae  procedures  prescribed  by 
regulations  tuider  paragraph  (2),  for  an  ex- 
emption for  a  device  (other  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  section  516)  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  application  to  the  Secretary 
unless  on  or  before  such  day  the  Secretary 
by  order  disapproves  the  application  and 
notifies  the  applicant  of  the  disapproval  of 
the  application.  ' 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication only  if  he  finds  that  the  investiga- 


tion with  respect  to  which  the  application 
is  submitted  does  not  conform  to  procedures 
and  conditions  prescribed  under  regulatioi^ 
imder  paragraph  (2).  Such  a  notiflcation 
shall  contain  the  order  of  disapproval  and 
a  cornice te  statement  ot  the  reasons  for  the 
Secretary's  disapproval  of  the  application 
and  afford  the  applicant  <^portunlty  for  an 
informal  hearing  on  the  disapproval  order. 

'•(6)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  withdraw 
an  exemption  granted  under  this  subsection 
for  a  device  if  the  Secretary  determines  thai 
the  conditions  applicable  to  the  device  under 
this  subsection  for  such  exemption  are  not 
met.  Such  an  order  may  be  issued  only  after 
opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing,  except 
that  such  an  order  may  be  issued  before  the 
provision  of  an  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
continuation  of  testing  under  the  exemption 
with  respect  to  which  the  order  is  to  lie 
issued  will  result  in  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  public  health. 

"Release  of  Safety  and  Effectiveness 
Information 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  which  a  detailed  summary 
of  Information  respecting  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  device  which  information 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  whicu 
was  the  basis  for — 

"(A)  an  order  under  section  615(d)  (!) 
(A)  ^proving  an  application  for  premarket 
approval  for  the  device  or  denying  approval 
of  such  an  application  or  an  order  under 
section  515(e)  withdrawing  approval  of  such 
an  application  for  the  device. 

"(B)  an  order  under  section  515(f)(6) 
(A)  revoking  an  approved  protocol  for  the 
device,  an  order  under  section  616(f)  (6)  (B> 
declaring  a  protocol  for  the  device  completed 
or  not  completed,  or  an  order  under  section 
516(f)(7)  revoking  the  approval  of  the  de- 
\ice,  or 

"(C)  an  order  approving  an  application 
under  subsection  (g)  for  an  exemption  for 
the  device  from  section  516  or  an  order 
disapproving,  or  withdrawing  approval  of,  an 
(^plication  for  an  exemption  under  such 
subsection  for  the  device, 

shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
issuance  of  the  order.  Summaries  of  Informs- 
tion  made  available  piusuant  to  this  para- 
graph respecting  a  device  shall  Include  a 
summary  of  any  Information  respecting  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  of  the  device. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations under  which  each  advlscH^  commit- 
tee established  under  section  616(g)(2)(B) 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  a  detailed 
summary  of  Information  respecting  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  a  device  which 
Information  was  submitted  to  the  advisory 
committee  and  which  was  the  basis  for  its 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  made  pur- 
suant to  section  515(g)(2)(A),  A  summary 
of  infcAmation  upon  which  such  a  recom- 
mendation is  based  shall  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  only  after  the 
Issuance  of  the  order  with  respect  to  which 
the  reccmmendatlon  was  made  and  each  sucli 
summary  shall  Include  a  summary  of  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  adverse  effects  on 
health  of  the  c<evice  subject  to  such  order. 

"(3)  Any  information  respecting  a  device 
which  is  made  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  not 
be  used  to  establish  the  safety  or  effective- 
ness of  ainother  device  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  by  any  person  other  than  the  person 
who  submitted  the  Information  so  made 
available. 

•'Proceedings  of  Advisory  Panels  and 
Committees 

"li)  Each  advisory  panel  under  section  513 
and  each  advisory  committee  established 
under  section  614(g)  (6)  (B)  or  section  515 
(g)  shall  make  and  maintain  a  transcript  of 
any  proceeding  of  the  panel  or  committee. 
Each  such  panel  and  committee  shall  delete 
from  any  transcript  made  pursuant  to  this 
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0tiiM*ettaa  laformatioa  which  under  subsec- 
*k»a  (c>  <rf  this  section  Is  to  be  con^Mered 
confldeBtlaL 

"Tr»ce»bUlty  Bequlrcmenls 
'  U )  2{o  MfuIatloD  uiuler  thla  Act  may  im- 
poM  oa  a  tjpe  or  cIam  of  devlc*  require- 
meotd  for  th«  tmoMiblUty  of  such  type  <»' 
class  of  dATloe  unleas  vucb  requirement*  kre 
necessary  to  assuro  the  protection  of  the 
pi'bUc  healtb. 

"Beeearch  and  Development 
■  c  k .  Th»  aocretary  may  enter  Into  co:;- 
rracts  for  research,  tertlng,  and  demonstra- 
tions re^jecttng  derlcea  and  may  obtain  de- 
vices tor  research,  testing,  and  demonstratloii 
purposes  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  CSC  52<t. 
41  use.  5). 

Transitional  ProvUilons  for  Devices  Consid- 
ered a*  New  Orues  or  Antibiotic  Drugs 

'■(li(l)  Any  device  Intended  for  human 
Vise — 

"(A)  for  which  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Medical  Device  Amendments  of  197S 
( hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  aa 
the  'enactment  date')  an  approval  of  an 
application  submitted  tmder  section  505(b) 
was  in  effect; 

■•  1 B ;  for  which  such  an  application  was 
tiled  o:i  or  before  the  enactment  date  and 
with  ^^espect  to  which  application  no  order 
of  approval  or  refusing  to  approve  had  been 
i>o"&d  on  such  da*e  under  subsection  (c^  or 
1^  1  of  such  section; 

_'  iC)  for  which  on  the  enactment  date  an 
pxemptlon  under  subsection  (1)  of  such  sec- 
tion, was  In  effect; 

"(D)  which  is  within  a  type  of  device  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A) ,  (B) ,  or  (C)  and 
Is  substantially  equivalent  to  another  device 
wi^hln  that  type; 

'lE)  wtilch  the  Secretary  in  a  notice  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  before  the  en- 
actment date  has  declared  to  be  a  new  dntg 
Mibject  to  section  505;  or 

"iF)  with  respect  to  which  on  the  enact- 
ment date  an  action  Is  pending  In  a  United 
States  court  under  section  302,  303,  or  304  for 
an  alleged  violation  of  a  provision  of  section 
301  which  enforces  a  requirement  of  section 
505  or  i'-^r  a",  al'.ei^fcl  \  lolatton  (<f  section 
505ia». 

is  claiioifiecl  in  class  III  unles  the  Secretary 
in  response  to  a  petition  submitted  under 
paragraph  (2)  Jiiui  classified  sw^'h  device  In 
c'ass  I  or  II. 

"{2)  The  manufacturer  or  Impc-ter  of  a 
device  classified  under  paragraph  (li  may 
petition  the  Secretary  (In  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe)  lor  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  classifying  the  device  In  class  I 
or  cla.=»  n.  Within  thirty  days  of  the  filing 
of  such  a  petition,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  petitioner  of  any  deficiencies  In  the  peti- 
tion which  prevent  the  Secretary  from  mak- 
ing a  decision  en  the  petition.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (SmDiiIU.  ■within  oni- 
hundred  and  tirhty  days  after  the  fiUnij  of  it 
petition  tinder  thi.s  paragraph  and  after  a:- 
fording  the  petiaoner  an  oppcrtunlty  for  an 
informal  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  after 
cons\i!tat!cn  with  the  appropriate  panel 
under  section  ^3.  by  order  either  deny  thi^ 
petition  or  order  the  classification,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 513(a)(1)(A)  or  5l3i ai i 1 i iBi .  of  the 
device  !n  class  I  or  clas.«  XI. 

*  (3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  de\ice  whi-h  i- 
described  In  parafi:Taph  (1)  «Ai  and  which  ;< 
in  class  in — 

■■(I)  such  device  s.hall  on  the  enactment 
date  t>e  considered  a  device  with  an  approvt-a 
amplication  under  section  515,  and 

'  (h)  the  requirements  applicable  to  8uc\ 
device  before  the  enactment  date  under  sec- 
tion dOfi  shall  continue  to  apply  to  such  de- 
vice uatU  changed  by  the  Secretwv  a.s  au- 
liiorUed  by  this  Act. 

"(B)  In  tlM  case  of  a  device  which  l.s  d<-- 
scrlbed  in  paragraph  (IMBy  and  Aht  h  is  m 


clajs  ITT,  an  application  for  ruch  device  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  Hied  trader  sec- 
tion 6  IS  on  the  enaetzaent  date.  The  period 
tn  which  the  Secretary  shall  act  on  such 
application  la  aooordaiu:*  with  section  615 
(d)  ( t )  shall  l>e  one  hnitdred  and  eighty  days 
(or  such  greater  period  as  the  Secietary  and 
the  applicant  may  agree  upon  after  the  Sec- 
retary has  made  the  finding  required  by  sec- 
tion 515idi  (  1)  (B)  (1) )  less  the  number  of 
days  in  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
application  lor  such  device  was  filed  under 
section  505  and  ending  on  the  enactmen. 
date.  Alter  the  expiration  of  such  period  such 
device  is  retjuired.  unless  exempt  under  sub- 
settion  1 1: 1 .  t,)  liHve  In  eifer-i  an  appiored 
application  under  section  515. 

"(C)  A  de\ice  which  Ls  destribed  ni  para- 
graph 111  iCi  and  Ahich  ts  In  class  III  shai: 
be  considered  a  new  drug  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period  bet'lnning  on 
the  da'e  of  t!ie  prouuilyation  (jf  •egiiUilou'- 
under  subsection  (gi  of  tliis  seciion.  AKer 
the  expiration  of  such  peilod  -such  device  l> 
required,  unless  exempt  under  subsection 
(g),  to  have  in  effect  an  appiovt-a  applicH- 
tlon  under  section  515. 

•■(D)  (1|  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ili 
a  device  ivhlch  is  described  in  .subparagraph 
(D),  (E),or  (P)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  which 
Is  lu  class  III  Is  required  to  liave  on  and 
after  the  enactment  date  In  effect  an  ap- 
proved applkatton  under  section  515. 

"(11)  If— 

"(I)  a  petition  is  filed  under  paragrsiph 
(2»  for  a  derlce  described  In  subparagrnph 
(D>.  (E>.  or  (F)  of  paragraph  (1).  or 

"(II>  an  application  for  premarket 
approval  is  filed  under  section  .115  for  Fiich 
a  device. 

within  the  -.Ixty-diiy  period  bctjim.lnt;  on  the 
enactment  date  (or  within  such  greater 
period  as  the  Secretary,  after  making  the 
finding  required  under  section  515(d)  (1)  (B), 
and  the  petitioner  or  applicant  may  agree 
upon),  the  Secretary  shall  act  on  such  peti- 
tion or  application  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  or  section  515  except  that  the 
period  within  which  the  Secretary  must  act 
on  the  petit If.n  or  application  shall  be  within 
the  one  hundred  nnd  t'.venty-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  petition  or  applica- 
tion Is  filed.  If  .such  a  petition  or  application 
Is  filed  wuhin  sui.h  ."^Ixty-day  (or  greater) 
period,  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  to  such  device  before  the  expira- 
tion of  stich  one  hundred  and  twenty-day 
period,  or  If  .such  petition  Is  denied  or  such 
application  Is  denied  approval,  before  the 
date  of  such  denial,  whichever  occurs  first. 

"l4i  At:y  device  Intended  for  human  use 
ttliivh  on  the  enactment  date  wa.s  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  507  .shall  be 
.luhject  to  snch  requirements  as  follows: 

'  (A)  la  the  case  of  such  a  device  which  is 
cias-MUed  iuto  class  I.  such  rcqulremems 
sliaii  apply  to  such  device  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  rei;u:<4tlon  classifying;  the  devic.^ 
laio  such  class. 

■  (B;  111  the  c;ii>e  of  suih  a  devi.e  which 
is  cloc^^ifled  into  class  II.  such  requirements 
shall  apply  to  such  device  until  tlie  effective 
dute  of  a  peifuruiance  .staiidjud  applicable 
lu  Che  device  uuder  section  514. 

'  \Ct  In  tlie  case  of  such  a  device  wl,ich  is 
classined  into  class  III.  t>uch  reqiiireineuts 
shall  apply  lo  sucli  device  until  Li.e  date  on 
whlcii  the  deN  we  is  required  to  liave  in  effect 
an  approved  apj  iicaticin  u.ider  tection  51o 

srATF    .\ND    LOCAL    REtJflKEM WTS 
RKSPKCTINC    ilKVICES 

Oenernl  Rule 

<a)  Except  as  provldi-d  in  ^ub- 
no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  ni.iy  esiabh.sh  or  continue  in  effect 
wiih  respect  to  a  device  intended  for  htima.; 
use  any  requirement—  ,  "^ 

'ill  which  Is  different  .lom.  or  I'll  addi- 
tion to.  any  rec(ulremei.t  appllc.^ljTeNiu.de' 
this  .^  t  'vj  M-.e  (.fi.  iCe.  atiil 
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•■(2)  which  relates  to  the  safety  or  effec- 
tiveness of  the  device  or  to  any  other  mat- 
ter tnclTided  In  a  requirement  applicable  to 
the  device  tinder  this  Act. 

"Exempt  Requirements 
lb)  Upon  application  of  a  Stat*  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary 
mt^Y.  by  regulation  promulgated  after  uotict- 
aad  opportunity  for  an  oral  hearii^.  exempt 
from  Bubsectioa  (a; ,  under  such  oouditkui^ 
as  may  t>e  prescribed  in  such  regulation,  a 
requirement  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division applicable  to  a  device  intended  lor 
liiimun  use  If — 

(li  the  requirement  is  more  strUigent 
than  a  requirement  under  this  Act  which 
ivould  be  pppllcable  to  the  device  If  an 
exemption  were  not  In  effect  under  this 
.-.uh-.ectlon;    or 

"(2)  the  requirement — 

'  lAi  is  required  by  compelling  local  con- 
dition's   tind 

•iB!  compliance  v.tth  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  device  to  be  In  violatloti 
rf   an-    .ippli-able    requirement    under    this 

rONFOKMIXG    AMENDMENTS 

Aniendmenij   to  Section  201 

Sbx  3.  ta)il)t.\>  Paragraph  (hi  oi  s,hu..-ii 
2ol   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■ih»(l)  The  term  device  (except  wlien 
used  In  paragraph  (u)  of  this  .secllou  and  lu 
sections  30Hi».  403(f).  502(c).  and  602(c)) 
means  an  instrument,  apparatus.  Imple- 
ment, machine,  contrivance.  Implant,  in 
vitro  reagent,  or  other  similar  or  related 
article,  including  any  component,  part,  or 
acces-ory.  which  to  — 

•ill  recognized  In  the  oiT.chil  National 
I'orm'tlary,  or  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
j>eia.  or  any  supplement  to  them. 

••i2i  Intended  for  use  in  the  dlagno.sls  of 
disease  or  other  conditions,  or  In  the  cure, 
mitigation.  Treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, tn  man  or  other  animals,  or 

"(3»  Intended  to  affect  the  structure  or 
any  rimction  of  tl.e  body  of  man  or  other 
animals,  and 

which  does  not  achieve  any  of  Its  principal 
intended  ptirposes  through  chemical  action 
within  or  on  tlie  body  of  man  or  other 
animals  and  which  Is  not  dependent  upon 
being  metabolized  for  the  achievement  of  any 
of  its  principal  intended  purposes." 

(B)  Section  15(d)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lov  s: 

••(di  The  term  'device'  (except  when  tised 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  means  an 
Instrument,  apparatus.  Implement,  machine, 
contrivance.  Implant,  In  vitro  reagent,  or 
other  similar  or  related  article,  Including  any 
component,  part,  or  accesson;-,  which  Is — 

••(1)  recognized  in  the  official  Natlonnl 
Formulary,  or  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
peia, or  any  supplement  to  them, 

'  ('2)  Intended  for  u.se  in  tlie  diagnosis  of 
disease  or  other  conditions,  or  In  the  cure, 
mltlgatlo::,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, in  man  or  other  animals,  or 

"(3)  Intended  to  affect  the  stnu  (ure  or  anv 
Inaction  of  The  body  of  man  or  otl-.er 
animals,  and 

which  does  n..;  ajhie>e  un.v  of  its  principal 
intended  purpoi-es  throngh  chemical  action 
within  or  on  the  K)dy  of  man  or  other 
animals  and  which  Is  not  dependent  upon 
bchig  metabolized  for  ihe  achievement  of  any 
of  its  prmclpal  hitended  purposes.". 

1 2)  Section  201  is  amended  by  adding  at 
Uie  end  the  following: 

■  I  VI  The  term  'informal  iiearing'  means  a 
liearini,'  which  is  not  subject  to  section  554, 
556.  or  557  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  wlilch  provides  for  tlie  following: 

'ill  The  presiding  ofQcer  lu  the  bearing 
sliall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  from 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  who  have 
not  paiiicipated  lu  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  which  Is  thelbbjeot  oH  the  hearing  and 
who  are  not  dlreetly  reoponoibte  to  an  oOoer 
or  employee  al  the  Department  who  haa  par- 
ticipated In  any  such  aothm. 

"(2)  Each  party  to  the  hearing  tfiall  have 
the  right  at  all  tlmea  to  be  advlaed  and  ac- 
companied by  an  attorney. 

"  (3)  Before  the  hearing,  each  party  to  the 
bearing  shall  be  given  reasonable  notlo*  of 
the  matters  to  be  eonsld«red  at  th«  hearing. 
including  a  comprAensive  statement  at  the 
basis  for  the  action  taken  or  laqpoeed  by 
the  Secretary  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  and  a  general  summary  at  the  in- 
formation which  will  be  preeented  t^  the 
Secretary  at  the  bearing  in  support  of  such 
action. 

"(4)  At  the  hearing  the  parties  to  the 
hearing  sbaU  have  the  right  to  hear  •  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  actloB  of  the 
Secretary  which  is  the  subject  q€  the  hear- 
ing together  with  the  information  and  lea- 
sons  supporting  such  action,  to  conduct  rea- 
sonable questioning,  and  to  present  any  oral 
or  written  information  relevant  to  such  ac- 
tion. 

"(5)  The  presiding  officer  in  such  hearing 
shall  prepare  a  written  report  of  the  hearing 
to  which  shaU  be  attached  aU  written  ma- 
terial presented  at  the  hearing.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  hearing  shaU  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  review  and  correct  or  sup- 
plement the  presiding  officer's  report^f  the 
hearing.  JT 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  hear- 
ing to  be  transcril>ed.  A  party  to  the  hearing 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  the  hearing 
transcribed  at  his  expense.  Any  tzaoaartptlon 
of  a  hearing  shall  be  Iniduded  In  the  presid- 
ing officer's  repcM^  of  the  hearing.". 
Amendments  to  Section  801 

(b)  (1)  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(q)  (1)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  (A)  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  prescribed  undw 
section  518  or  620(g),  or  (B)  furnish  any 
notification  or  other  material  on  Information 
required  by  or  under  section  619  or  6aO(g) . 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  device,  the  sub- 
mission of  any  report  that  is  required  by  or 
under  this  Act  that  is  false  or  mlaleading  in 
any  material  respect. 

"(r)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  in- 
troduction Into  interstate  commerce  for  ex- 
port of  a  device  or  drug  in  vlplatlon  of  an  or- 
der Issued  under  section  801(d)(7).". 

(2)  Section  301(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  before  "612"  and  by  inserting  after 
"(m)"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "616(f), 
or  619". 

(3)  Section  301  (J)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"510."  before  "512",  by  Inserting  "818.  614, 
515,  516,  618,  619,  620(g)."  before  "704",  and 
by  striking  out  "or  706"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "706,  or  707". 

(4)  Section  301(1)  is  amended  (A)  by  in- 
serting "or  device"  after  "drug"  each  time  it 
occtirs,  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "606"  and 
mserting  in  lieu  thereof  '^'506,  616.  or  6a0(g), 
as  the  case  may  be". 

Amendments  to  Section  804 

(c)  Section  304(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
strutting  out  "device,"  In  paragraph  (1),  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(C)"  in 
paragraph  (2).  and  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  oonuna  and  the 
following:  "and  (D)  any  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  device.". 

Amendments  to  Section  601 

(d)  Section  501  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragr^hs: 

"(e)  If  it  Is,  or  purports  to  be  or  is  repre- 
sented sfi.  a  device  which  is  subject  to  a 
performance  staoidard  established  under  sec- 
tion 514,  unless  such  revlce  is  in  all  re^>ects 
In  conformity  with  such  standard. 

"(r)(l)  If  it  Is  a  class  ni  device— 
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"(A)  (1)  whkii  IB  required  by  a  legulatlon 
promulgftted  under  sabeeotKm  (b)  at  seotioa 
61*  to  have  an  eppwwal  under  auoh  section 
oC  en  aiipUeaitloa  for  prsmarkefe  eppnwal 
■ad  whidk  Is  not  exempt  tnta  sectton  616 
iiiMVir  eeoUod  6S0(g)i  and 

"(U)  (I)  for  which  an  appUcatioa  for  pie- 
""fr*^  approval  or  a  notice  of  completion 
of  a  produet  development  protood  was  not 
filed  with  the  Secietary  within  the  ninety- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  d»te  of  the 
promulgation  of  such  regulation,  or 

"(H)  for  which  such  an  application  was 
filed  and  i4>proval  at  the  applloartion  has 
been  denied  or  withdrawn,  or  such  a  notice 
was  ffled  and  has  been  declared  not  com- 
pteted  cr  the  spproval  of  the  device  under 
the  pnKoool  hae  been  withdrawn; 

"(B)  (1)  which  was  inltiaUy  classified  under 
section  818(f)  Into  daas  m,  which  under 
seotkxi  616(a)  is  reqiared  to  have  an  ap- 
proval of  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval. Mid  whldh  is  not  ex^npt  fi<om  sec- 
tion 615  tmder  section  620  (g).  and 

"(11)  which  does  not  have  an  approval 
\mder  section  616  of  an  application  for  pre- 
market approval;  or 

"(O)  which  was  InltiaUy  claaeifled  imder 
secJiion  520(1)  Into  class  m,  v^iich  under 
sucia  eeotton  is  required  to  have  In  effect  an 
approved  sppUoatloa  under  section  615,  and 
which  does  not  have  sucb  an  aiq>Ucation  lu 
effect. 

*'(a)(A)  In  the  case  ot  a  device  initially 
ctlasrtftwd  under  seetioa  513  (f )  into  daas  UL 
and  Intended  sol^  for  invastlgaitlonal  use, 
paragraph  (1)(B)  Shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  device  during  the  period  ending 
on  ttke  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
prtmralgatlon  of  the  regul»tl<xis  prescribing 
the  prooedmres  and  conditions  required  by 
section  630(g)(2). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  device  subject  to  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  515,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
t4>pty  with  respect  to  such  device  during  the 
period  ending — 

"(1)  Ml  the  last  day  of  the  ttilrtieth  calen- 
dar month  beginning  after  the  nuHith   in 


brand  name  thenof,  and  (2)  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  intended  uses  ofthe  device  and 
Kdswant  'warnings,  praeeattons.  side  effects. 
and  ooBtndndloKtIons  and,  in  the  case  of 
spedfles  made  subject  to  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  after  notice  and  dpportunlty  for 
oommMit  that  such  aetion  Is  neeessary  to 
protset  tkM  public  health,  a  fan  descrip- 
tion of  the  oompcments  of  sntdi  device  or  Idie 
formula  showing  quantttattveiy  each  ingre- 
dient of  such  device  to  the  extent  required  in 
regulations  which  shall  be  liBued  by  the 
Secretary  after  an  opportxmlty  tat  a  hear- 
ing. Kxoept  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
no  legulatlon  issued  under  this  paragnqih 
shall  require  prior  approvU  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  oontont  of  any  advertisement  and  no 
advertisement  of  a  restricted  device,  pub- 
liehed  after  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph Shan,  with  respect  to  the  mattns  ^>ec- 
ifled  In  Oils  paragn^h  or  covered  by  regula- 
ti<NQ8  issued  hereunder,  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  12  through  16  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16  tJ.S.C. 
62-66).  This  paragraph  shaD  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  printed  matter  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  labeling  as  de- 
fined in  section  201  (ml . 

"(s)  If  it  is  a  device  subject  to  a  per- 
formance standard  established  'under  sec- 
tion 514,  unless  it  bears  such  labeling  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  such  performance 
standard. 

" (t)  If  it  Is  a  device  and  there  was  a  failure 
or  refusal  (1)  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment prescribed  under  section  618  respect- 
ing the  device,  or  b2)  to  furnish  any  notifi- 
cation or  other  material  or  Information  re- 
quired by  or  under  section  519  respecting  the 
device.". 

(2)  Section  502(])  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  manner"  after  "dosage". 

Amendments  to  Section  801 

(f)  (1)  Section  801(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  A  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic 
Intended  for  export  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  under  this 
Act  if  It— 


which  the  classification  of  the  device  in  dassf     ,  .,,-,  .~,_,rf.  +„  *i,.  .„,»„i«„„«„„„  „,  lu,. 
m  became  effective  undersection  618.  or         ^     <^>  *^^  ^  *^"  specifications  of  the 

"(U)  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  promulgation  of  such  regulaticm, 
whichever  occurs  later. 


"(g)  If  it  Is  a  banned  device. 

"(h)  If  it  is  a  device  and  the  methods  used 
In,  or  the  factUties  or  controls  used  for.  Its 
manufacture,  patting,  storage,  or  instal- 
lation are  not  in  conformity  with  applicable 
requirements  under  section  620(f)  (1)  or  an 
applicable  condition  prescribed  by  an  order 
under  section  620(f)  (2) . 

"(1)  If  it  is  a  device  for  which  an  exemp- 
tion has  been  granted  under  section  520(g) 
for  investigational  use  and  the  person  who 
'was  granted  such  an  exemption  or  any  in- 
vestigator who  uses  such  device  under  such 
exemption  fails  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment prescribed  by  or  under  such  section." 
Amendments  to  Section  502 

(e)(1)  Sectlop^,e02  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the^mldwing  new  paragraphs: 

"(q)  In  the^case  of  any  restricted  device 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  State, 
if  (1)  its  advertising  is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular,  or  (2)  it  Is  sold  or  other- 
wise distributed  in  violation  of  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  520(e). 

"(r)  In  the  case  of  any  restricted  device 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  State, 
unless  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distribu- 
tor thereof  Includes  In  all  advertisements  and 
other  descriptive  printed  matter  issued  or 
catned  to  be  issued  by  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor  with  respect  to  that 
device  (1)  a  l^-ue  statement  d(  the  device's 
established  name  as  defined  in  section  502 
(e) ,  printed  prominently  and  hi  type  at  least 
half  as  large  as  that  used  for  any  trade  or 


foreign  purchaser, 

"(B)  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  it  is  intended  for  ex- 
port, 

"(C)  is  labeled  on  the  outside  of  the 
shipping  package  that  It  is  Intended  for  ex- 
port, and  '^ 

"(D)  is  not  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  do- 
mestic commerce. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  any 
device  which  does  not  comply  with  an  ap- 
plicable requirement  of  section  614  or  515 
or  which  is  a  l>anned  device  under  section 
516  unless,  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (I),  the  device  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(A)  If  the  device  Is  Intended  for  export 
to  a  country  which  has  an  appropriate  health 
agency  to  review  the  device  and  authorize 
or  approve  it  as  safe  for  its  intended  use  ( in- 
cluding investigational  use)  within  such 
country,  such  device  may  be  exported  to  such 
country  only  If — 

"(I)  the  device  Is  so  reviewed  and  author- 
ized or  approved  by  such  agency,  and 

"(11)  notification  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
port of  the  device  has  been  provided  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (6). 

"  (B)  If  the  device  is  Intended  for  export  to 
a  country  which  does  not  have  an  agency  de- 
scril>ed  in  subparagraph  (A),  such  device 
may  be  exported  to  such  country  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines,  upon  application  and 
after  provision  to  the  applicant  of  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Informal  hearing  on  the  ap- 
plication, that  the  exportation  of  the  device 
to  such  country  Is  not  contrary  to  public 
health  and  safety.  '• 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  an 
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aiittUoUc  drug  tar  which  «  rafulsUoa  or 
reiewe  la  net  In  «fl60(  p^irwiiifc  «•  aacOoa 

of  parai^mph  (1).  tb*  tfrac  meete  Om  foUoir- 

"(A)  IX  tt«  (kntc  li  intended  for  export  to 
a  couotty  whloh  hms  ■&  ftpproprtaUe  heelth 
agency  to  review  tbm  drng  and  anthorlae  or 
approve  U  am  sate  tor  Ite  Intended  use  (In- 
<  ludiAc  laveatlcatlonal  um)  wltbla  e«ach 
'x>uatr7.  euob  drug  may  be  exported  to  cuch 
country  oaif  U — 

"(i)  the  drug  la  so  reviewed  and  author- 
ised or  mpprowwX  by  such  agency,  and 

lit)  notification  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
port oe  the  drag  has  been  provided  the 
secretary  In  aooordanoe  with  paragraph  («i . 
( B)  It  the  drug  U  Intended  ror  export  to 
a  country  which  does  not  have  an  agency 
cicscribed  in  subparagraph  (A),  such  dn>g 
:aay  be  exported  to  such  country  only  if 
Ci8  Secretary  determines,  upon  appUcaUou 
and  after  provision  to  the  appUcaiit  of  oppor- 
:iiiuty  for  an  Informal  hearing  on  the  ap- 
plication that  the  exportation  of  the  drug 
to  such  country  Is  not  contrary  to  public 
health  and  safety. 

(4)  Paragraph  (!»  does  not  apply  to  a 
i.e'v  animal  dnig,  or  an  animal  feed  bearing 
or  containing  a  new  animal  drug,  which  l.s 
uusafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  613 
unless,  upon  application  to  make  that  para- 
graph apply  to  such  a  drug  or  feed,  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  providing  notice 
and  opportunity  for  an  Informal  hearing  on 
the  application,  that — 

*'(A)  the  dnig  or  feed  ineets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Its  exportation  la  nut  contrary  to 
public  health  and  safety  of  persons  wUhlix 
the  United  States,  and 

'•(C>(1)  the  appropriate  health  agency  of 
the  country  to  which  the  drug  or  feed  Is  to 
be  exported  has  reviewed  It  and  authorized 
or  approved  It  as  safe  for  its  intended  use 
I  including  Investigational  use;  in  such 
I  ountry,  or 

"(U)  if  there  is  no  such  agency.  Its  ex- 
portation to  such  country  is  not  contrary 
to  public  health  and  safety. 

■■<5>  Notwithstanding  section  301(d),  a 
!iew  drug  for  which  an  application  is  not  In 
eaect  pursuant  to  secUon  605  may  be  intro- 
duced or  delivered  for  introduction  into  in- 
I  erstate  commerce  for  export  If  the  new  drug 
meets  the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  The  drug  meetd  the  requiremeuis  of 
p  iragrraph   (1). 

'{B)  U  the  drug  lo  Intended  for  export  to 
■.\  country  which  has  an  appropriate  health 
-igency  to  review  the  drug  and  authorize  or 
approve  it  as  safe  for  Its  Intended  \is«  (In- 
cluding investlgaUonal  use)  within  such 
country,  such  drug  may  be  exported  to  .such 
country  only  1^— 

"(I)  the  drug  i.s  so  rf. lewed  and  authoi- 
i  'fd  or  approved  by  such  agency,  aud 

"iiij  notlflcation  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
poi  t  of  the  drug  has  been  provided  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  paragraph  (6). 

"(C)  If  the  drug  is  Intended  for  export  i  > 
a  country  which  does  not  have  au  agency 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  such  druij 
may  be  exported  to  such  coimtry  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines,  upon  application  and 
after  provision  to  the  applicant  of  opportu- 
nity for  an  informal  hearing  on  the  applica- 
tion, that  the  exportation  of  the  drug  to  such 
country  l-i  not  contrary  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

"(6)  (A)  Each  person  who  Is  required  to 
register  under  secUon  510  and  who  proposes 
to  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction  Into 
interstate  commerce  for  export — 

"(1)  any  device  which  does  not  comply 
uith  an  applicable  requirement  of  section 
514  or  51S  or  which  Is  a  banned  device  under 
section  818. 

"(11)  any  antibiotic  drug  for  which  a  rep- 
islatlon  or  release  is  not  in  effect  pursuant  to 
-■icctlon  507.  or 

mil  any  ne.v  Onig  for  which  an  ;i;)p'lCA- 


ttoa  is  not  in  effect  pursiiant  to  section  505, 
Shalt,  on  am  annual  basis  and  in  aooardazM:e 
w«»  ragnlaUaBa  pi— ulliea  Irr  the  aacratary 
■olHaM  to  tke  Saoretorr  the  nottm  pmcrflMd 
by  «abpara(sraph  (B>  If  the  oevntry  to  which 
such  device  or  drug  is  tateadad  for  export 
has  an  appropriate  health  agancy  to  review 
the  drug  or  devloe  and  to  auttuwiae  cr  ap- 
prove it  as  safe  for  Its  Intended  use  (laclnd- 
Ing  inveetlgattonal  uae)  tn  su^  oountry.  A 
notice  pursuant  to  Vbim  subparagraph  may 
be  amended  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(B>  The  notice  required  by  subparagraph 
i\\  shall— 

••(H  identify  esich  drtig  and  device  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  which  U  to  be 
introduced  or  delivered  for  Introduction  into 
Interstate  commerce  for  export  during  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  thirty  da>s 
after  the  date  the  notice  is  submitted, 

'■(11)  Identify  the  countries  to  which  each 
SMch  drug  and  device  will  be  exported,  and 
"(ill)  demonstrato  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  each  sudi  device  and 
drug  complies  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 )  and  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  appropriate  health  agency  ct  the  coun- 
try to  vrhlch  it  la  ttelng  exported  and  such 
agency  has  authorised  or  approved  It  aa  aafe 
tor  its  intended  oae  (including  tnvestlgatlon- 
al  uae)  in  such  country. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may,  aftet  provldhxg 
notice  and  opportunity  for  InCormal  bearing. 
Isstie  an  order  pn>hilittlng  the  tntradnotton 
or  delivery  for  Introdnetlon  in  Interstate 
coouaeroa  for  export  of  any — 

"(A)  devloe  which  doea  not  comply  with 
an  applicable  requirement  of  aecUoa  S14  or 
515  or  which  is  a  banned  device  under  sec- 
tion 516. 

"(B)  antil>lotic  drug  for  which  a  regula- 
tion or  release  is  not  in  effect  pursuant  to 
section  507,  or 

"(G)  new  drug  for  which  an  application 
la  not  In  effect  pursuant  to  section  506, 
if  the  country  to  which  the  device  or  drug 
is  Intended  for  export  has  an  appropriate 
health  agency  to  review  the  device  or  drug 
and  authorize  or  approve  tt  as  safe  for  Its 
Intended  use  (mcludlng  InvestlgatkMial  use) 
within  such  country  and  if  Uia  Secretary 
deteroUnes  that  the  export  of  such  devtce  or 
drug  la  inconsistent  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  within  the  United  Stotos.". 
<3)  Section  801(a)(1)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "conditions"  the  foUowli^:  "or, 
in  the  case  of  a  device,  the  methods  used  in, 
and  the  faculties  and  controls  used  for.  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  and 
Installation  of  the  devloe  do  i^t  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  section  630(1)°'. 

KiGISrSATTOl*  or  DEVICK  MANXTTACTIRtRS 

Sec.  4  fai  Section  510  Is  amended  a.<!  fol- 
It.vs: 

(1>  The  section  heading  is  amended  by  l:i- 
.'iertlng  "and  devices"  and  "drtigs". 

12)  Suljeectlon  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by  U.- 
««rtln?;  "or  device  package"  after  "drug  pack- 
.itjo  ;  by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug";  and  by  irxserting  'or  v.ser"  after 
■"cuiisumer". 

(3)  Subsections  (b).  (ci,  and  (di  are 
a:iieuded  by  Inserting  "or  a  device  or  devices" 
arter  "drugs"  each  time  it  occur;.. 

{i)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  addiii^; 
at  ll»e  end  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
niay  by  regulation  prescribe  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  the  Ideutiticatiou  of  devices  intended 
for  human  use  and  may  require  that  persons 
who  are  required  to  li^t  such  devices  pur- 
suant to  i.ub»ecliou  (J)  shaUli.^tsuch  df.iceN 
lu  accordance  with  iuch  system.". 

(5(  Subae-ttiou  (^t  ts  amended  bv  U->t;:;- 
lug  'or  devicf.v  ■  uUer  '  druga"  each  time.sui ,'. 
term  ficciu-s  in  parat:jpl\s  (  1  i.  i2i.  and  i3> 
of  autu  suUsectlun. 

(6)  Sob^trction  ihi  u  .'imeu'Jed  by  insert- 
iag  aft^r  '704  aiid"  tl.e  following:  "eveiy 
such  estabh-lunent  Ciit,a.ied  in  the  nia;iu- 
fa.-'ure.  propa^jalloa,  compound ing,  or  proc- 


essing of  a  drug  or  tfrngs  or  of  a  device  cr 
davloes  i  IsiMlflsd  to  cIihb  XI  or  HI". 

amended  by  inaarttng;  **.  or  m  davtea  or  de- 
vices." after  "dru«  or  Oragf;  mmt  the  sec- 
oi>d  sentence  of  auch  anbaecttoa  ks  amwuled 
by  inserting  "shall  requira  sock  cataMteh- 
ment  to  provkte  the  IntormatlaB  required  by 
subeectlan  ( j)  to  the  oaae  of  a  itovlca  or  de- 
vtoea  and"  1— aadlatoly  before  "shall  Inclnde  " 
and  by  Inaerttog  "or  tfevloes"  after  "drura  ' 
<«)  Subeection  (j)   te  amended— 

(A)  to  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "a  Ust 
of  aU  dmsi  (by  established  name"  and  In- 
serttog  In  lieu  thereof  "a  list  of  all  drugs  aod 
a  list  of  all  devices  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  basis  for  believing  that  each  device  n'- 
cluded  in  the  list  is  a  device  rather  than  a 
dmg  (with  each  drug  and  device  in  each  ibt 
by  its  eetabllahed  name",  and  by  striking  out 
"drugs  filed"  and  Inserting  in"  lien  thererf 
"drugs  or  devices  filed"; 

(B)  In  paragnph  (l)fA).  bv  striking  out 
"buch  list-  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereo: 
"the  applicable  list";  by  in-serting  "or  a  de- 
vk!e  intended  tor  human  use  contained  iii 
the  applicable  Uat  with  respect  to  which  a 
perlormance  atandard  has  been  established 
under  aectlon  S14  or  which  is  subject  to  sec- 
tion 615."  after  -fill,";  and  by  inaerUng  "or 
device"  after  "such  drur'  each  Ume  it  ap- 
pears; * 

HC)  In  paragraph  (1mB>,  by  .strlkUig  ont 
drug  contatoad  to  such  list"  before  clau.^e 
(i>   and  InaBrtlng  to  lieu  thereof  "drug  or 
devlca  oontlnad  to  an  applicable  list" 

(D)^  amending  clau.-<e  (1)  of  paragraph 
(i)(B)  toreadasroilows—  »-    &    h 

"(1)  which  drug  U  subject  to  section  50;i 
(b)  (1),  or  which  device  is  a  restricted  cie- 
vice^  copy  of  all  Ubellng  for  such  drug  or 
device,  a  representative  sampling  of  adver- 
tisements for  5uch  drug  or  device,  and,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Secretary  for  good 
cause,  a  copy  of  all  advertisements  for  a  par- 
ticular dmg  jjroduct  or  device,  or"; 

(E)  by  amending  clause  (li)  of  paraiiraMi 
(l»(B)  to  read  as  follows:  *'»*'*' 

"(U)  which  drug  Is  not  subject  to  section 
503(b)  (1)  or  Which  device  Is  not  a  restricted 
device,  the  label  and  package  insert  for  such 
drug  or  device  and  a  representative  sampllnM; 
of  any  other  labeling  for  .such  drug  or 
device:"; 

(P)  In  paragraph  (!)  lO,  bv  striking  out 
i-uch  list"  and  Inserting    an  applicable  list" 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(O)  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (D).  by  striking  ov.t 
"the  list"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
list";  by  inserting  "or  the  partlctilar  device 
contained  in  such  list  is  not  subject  to  a. 
performance  stondard  e&tablished  under  J»ec- 
tiou  614  or  to  section  515  or  Is  not  a  re- 
stricted devloe"  after  "312. ";  and  hy  Insert- 
ing "or  device"  after  "particular  dru^ 
product";  and 

(Hi  In  paragraph  (2) ,  bv  tnsertlng  "or  de- 
vice" after  "drug"  eacli  t^,^^e  it  appears  and. 
h,  paragraph  (3)  (C).  by  inserting  "each"  be- 
:\>re  "by  esiabli.-.hed-name". 

(0)  Such  section  Is  amended  bv  adding 
after  .'subsection  (J)  the  following  I'.ew  .sub- 
•ectlon : 

"(k)  Each  person  who  Is  required  to  reci- 
ter under  this  section  and  who  proposes  t ) 
begin  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Uitro- 
ductlon  Into  Interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  of  a  device  Intended  for 
htiman  use  shall,  at  least  ninety  days  before 
making  such  Introduction  or  delivery,  report 
to  the  Secretary  <ln  such  form  and  mnnr.cr 
as  the  Secretary  shall  bv  regulation  p.'e- 
.-(Hbe)  — 

•  1 1 )  the  class  in  which  the  devloe  is  classi- 
fied under  section  513  or  If  such  person  deter- 
mines that  the  device  Is  not  classlflad  under 
such  section,  a  stotement  of  that  determina- 
tion and  the  liasla  for  such  pcnon^  deter- 
mination that  tlia  device  is  or  is  not  so  clas.«i- 
.'"icd.  and 

'  ^2|   action  *.'ike!i  by  ::i',ch  person  to  com- 
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ply  with  requlrsments  VMler  aectton  514  or 
515  which  are  amIiraNa  to  tha  devloe.". 

(b)(1)  Section  301  (i>)  Ja amanded  bj strik- 
ing out  "£10(J ) ."  and  Inaarttog  in  lieu  ttaaraof 
"510(J)  or  aiO(k).". 

(2)  aectton  520(0)  ts  amended  (A)  by 
striking  oQt  "is  a  drug  and"  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and  tlie 
following:  If  It  was  not  tocluded  In  a  Hat 
required  by  section  610<J).  If  a  nottto  or 
other  Information  respecttoc  it  waa  aoC  pro- 
vided as  required  by  sueh  aecttaa  or  aaetton 
SlO(k),  or  if  it  does  not  bear  audi  ifymbals 
from  the  unlfoim  system  for  Identlfieatton  of 
devices  jnvscrlbed  under  section  BlO(e)  as 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  requires". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  sectton  Mil  (a) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  devices"  after 
"drugs"  each  time  It  ooetin. 

DEVICE    XSTABLISKED    AND   OITICIAI. 


Sec  S.  (a)(1)  Subparagn^h  (1)  of  aectton 
502(e)  Is  amended  by  strtktog  out  "subpava- 
graph  (2)**  and  Insertlxv  In  Uen  thenof 
"subparagraph  (3)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  such  sectton  la 
redesignated  as  subparagraph  (3)  and  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  paragraph 
(e)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "avbpaim- 
graph(l)". 

(3)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (1)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(2)  If  it  Is  a  device  and  it  has  an  estab- 
lished name,  unless  its  label  beam,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  nox^roprletary  name, 
its  established  name  (as  deflned.to  pazagiaph 
(4))  prominenUyprtoted  to  type  at  least  half 
as  large  as  that  used  tbeiaon  far  any  pto- 
prletary  name  at  designation  for  aitoh  device, 
except  that  to  the  extent  oompllanea  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  la  Im- 
practicable, exemptions  shall  be  established 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(4)  Such  section  is  amended  by  aiMlng 
after  subparagraph  (3)  (aa  so  redesignated) 
the  followtog: 

"(4)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (2),  ttie 
term  'established  name'  with  respect  to  a 
device  means  (A)  the  appUcahle  official  name 
of  the  device  designated  pursuant  to  aee- 
tlon  508.  (B)  if  there  is  no  such  name  and 
such  device  is  an  article  recognized  to  an 
official  con4>endlum,  then  the  official  title 
thereof  to  such  compendium,  or  (C)  if 
neither  clause  (A)  nor  clause  (B)  of  this 
subparagraph  applies,  then  any  common  or 
usual  name  of  such  device.". 

(b)  Section  508  Is  amended  (1)  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (e)  by  adding  "or  device" 
after  "drug"  e^ch  time  it  appears;  (2)  to 
subsection  (b)  by  adding  after  "all  supple- 
ments thereto."  the  foUowlng:  "and  at  such 
times  as  he  may  deem  necessary  shall  cause 
a  review  to  be  made  of  the  official  names 
by  which  devices  are  identified  to  any  official 
compendium  (and  all  supplemente  there- 
to)"; (3)  to  subsection  (c)(2)  by  adding  "or 
device"  after  "stogie  drug",  and  by  addtog 
"or  to  two  or  more  devices  which  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  design  and  purpose" 
after  "purity,";  (4)  In  subsection  (c)(8)  by 
adding  "or  device  "  after  "useful  drug",  and 
after  "drug  or  drugs"  each  time  it  appears; 
and  (5)  to  subsection  (d)  by  adding  "or  de- 
vices" after  "drugs". 

INSPECTIONS    RELATING   TO    DBVICCS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  704  (21  U.S.C.  874) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  restricted  de- 
vices" after  "prescription  drugs"  both  times 
it  appears. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  eubsectton 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "No  iniq>ee- 
tion  authorized  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  extend  to  financial  data,  aidea  data 
other  than  shipment  data,  pricing  data,  per- 
t^onnel  data  (other  than  data  as  to  quaU- 
flcatlons  of  technical  and  professtonal  per- 
.sonnel  performing  functtons  subject  to  this 
Act),  and  research  data   (other  ttian  data 


to  B0W  drugs,  antlbtotlc  drugs,  and 
devloea  and  subject  to  reporting  and  to^>ec- 
ttak  uudet  T^iilatlow  lawfoUy  tsMiad  pur- 
aoant  to  aeoMon  008(1)  or  (]>,  eeetton  B07 
(d)  or  (g).  section  519,  or  620(g),  and  data 
relaittag  to  other  drugs  or  devleea  wMcii  to 
the  case  of  a  new  drug  would  be  subject  to 
nporttog  or  tnq>ectton  under  lawful  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  section  505  (J) ) ." 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sentence 
of  ancAi  Bubeectlmi  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
*Vir  devtoea"  after  *^dmgB~  each  thne  Is  occurs. 

<t)  Faragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  Is 
Mfided  by  Inserting  ",  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "ad- 
oitBiatar  dnigs":  and  by  Inset  Ling  "or.  manu- 
faoture  or  process  devloes."  after  "prooesa 
dra«B". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  **,  or  manufacture  or 
prucuas  devices,"  after  *^roceBB  drugs". 

(d)  Sectton  704  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbB  md  tlM  toUowtog  new  aubaeetian: 

TV)  Kwy  person  required  nnder  sectton 
S14  w^20(g)  to  matotato  recorda  and  every 
petaoflrjFho  la  to  chaige  or  custody  of  soeh 
reoorda  aball.  iipon  request  of  an  officer  or 
employee  designated  by  the  Secretary,  permit 
sneli  officer  or  emptoyee  at  an  reasonable 
ttoies  to  have  access  to,  and  to  copy  and 
verify,  such  records.". 

ASlCOnSTaATIVE  RESTEAINT 

Skc.  7.  (a)  Section  304  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  (1)  If  during  an  inspection  conducted 
under  section  704  of  a  faculty  or  a  vehicle, 
a  device  iHilch  the  officer  or  employee  maktog 
the  Inspection  has  reason  to  believe  la  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  Is  found  to  such  facil- 
ity or  vehicle,  such  officer  or  employee  may 
order  the  device  detained  (in  accordance 
with  regulattons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  a  reasonable  period  which  may  not 
exceed  twenty  days  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
tarmlnaa  ttiat  a  period  of  detentton  greater 
than  twenty  daya  is  required  to  instttnte  an 
action  imder  sidiaectton  (a)  or  section  302,  to 
which  case  be  may  authorize  a  detention 
period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  Begula- 
Uons  of  the  Secretary  prescxlbed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  require  that  before  a  device 
may  be  ordered  detained  under  this  para- 
graph tiie  Becrettu-y  or  an  officer  or  employee 
dealgnated  by  the  Secretary  a{q>rov«  such 
order.  A  detentton  order  nnder  this  para- 
graph may  require  the  labeling  or  marking 
of  a  device  during  the  period  of  its  detention 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  device  as 
detatoed.  Any  person  who  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  a  device  if  it  were  seized  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  a 
detention  of  sueh  device  under  this  para- 
graph. Wlthto  five  days  of  the  date  an  ap- 
peal of  a  dBtentian  la  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  after  affordtog  op- 
portunity for  an  informal  hearing  by  order 
confirm  the  detention  or  revoke  it. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (B),  a  device  subject  to  a  detention 
order  issued  tinder  paragraph  (1)  shaU  not 
be  moved  by  any  person  fram  the  place  at 
which  it  is  <xdered  detained  imtu — 

"(1)  released  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(U)  the  explraUon  of  the  detention  period 
applicable  to  such  order, 
whichever  occurs  first.  \ 

"(B)  A  device  subject  to  a  detention  order 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  l>e  moved — 

"(1)  to  accordance  with  reg\Uations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(11)  if  not  to  final  form  for  shipment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
device  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work 
required  to  put  It  to  such  form.". 

(b)  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  paragraph  added  by  section  3(b)  (1)  toe 
foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(s)  The  movement  of  a  devloe  to  viola- 
tion of  an  order  under  section  304(g)  or  the 
removal  or  alteration  of  any  mark  or  label  re- 
quired by  the  order  to  Identify  the  device  as 
detatoed.".  > 


conrvKwtiKL  iwToaicAnoiT;  TaxauicPTioN 
Sac.  t.  Cb^ter  7  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  ttie  following  new  aectJohs: 

"Sac  707.  nie  Saentaiy  aaay  ptovtde  any  . 
Intormatton  which  la  aaeaapt  ftom  dlsctostu-e 
pursuant  to  aubaeetfam  <a)  at  aectton  «62  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  sub- 
sectton  (b>(4)  «C  aodt  sectton  to  a  person 
other  than  an  odleer  or  eniptojue  of  the  De- 
partment If  Uie  Oecsetaiy  determlnee  such 
other  person  requires  the  toformatton  to  eon- 
nectlon  with  an  activity  which  is  undertaken 
under  contTmct  with  the  Secretary,  which  re- 
lates to  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
with  respect  to  whlcb  the  Oeci'etaiy  (or  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Department)  Is  not  prohibited 
from  using  such  information.  The  Secretary 
shall  require  as  a  condition  to  the  provision 
of  Information  under  ttiis  section  that  the 
person  receiving  it  take  such  security  pre- 
cautions respecting  the  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"PBESUJCPTIOM 

"Sac.  708.  In  any  aeUon  to  enfocce  the  re- 
quliemente  of  this  Act  xtwpwcttog  a  device 
the  connaetKm  wttti  interstate  commerce  re- 
qidred  for  Jurtodletton  to  such  action  shall 

be  presumed  to  axlat.". 

_   • 

ooiioa  ABDinvEs 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  706  is  amended  (1)  by 
Inserting  "or  device^  after  "drug"  each  time 
It  occurs,  (2)  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after 
"drugs"  each  time  It  occurs,  and  (3)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "A  color  additive  for  use 
to  or  on  a  device  shall  be  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion only  If  the  color  additive  comes  to  direct 
contact  with  the  body  of  man  or  other  ani- 
mals for  a  significant  period  of  time.  The 
Secretary  may  by  regiUatlon  designate  the 
uses  of  color  additives  'jo.  or  on  devices  which 
are  subject  to  this  section.". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  501(a)  is  amended  (A)  by 
Inserting  "(3)  if  its"  to  lieu  of  "(3)  if  it  Is  a 
drug  and  ite";  (2)  by  toaerting  "(4)  if  (A)  it 
bears  or  contains"  to  lieu  of  "(4)  if  (A)  it  is 
a  drug  which  bears  or  contains";  and  (3)  by 
Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "druge"  to  sub- 
clause (B)  of  clause  (4) . 

(2)  Section  502(m)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  or  on  drugs". 

ASSISTANCK    FOa    SMAU.    ItANOTACt  UKaSb    OT 


Sec.  10.  Tlxe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfaxe^shaU  establish  wlthto  the  De- 
partment or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  identifiable  office  to  provide  technical  and 
other  nonfinanclal  assistance  to  gmnii  manu- 
facturers of  medical  devices  to  assist  them  to 
complytog  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  C!osmetic  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Cliainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  ttie  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PlOTida? 

There  iras  no  objection. 

COMKITTKE   AM XKBMEMTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

"Ilie  Clertt  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  1,  Une  5.  strUce  out  "1975"  and  insert 
"1976". 

Page  1,  line  6,  Insert  "(other  than  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)(1)(B))"  after  "Act". 

Page  8,  Une  4.  insert  "(other  than  devices 
classified  by  suhsectton  (f))~  after  "such 
devices". 

Page  11,  Une  18,  strike  out  "on  or". 

Page  11,  Itoe  18,  stiike  out  "on  or". 

Page  12,  line  8,  strike  out  "on  or". 
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Page  14,  beginning  In  line  13  strike  out 
"on  or  before  such  date"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "before  such  date  and  wblch  la  to  b« 
classified  punruant  to  subsection  (b) ,". 
Page  14,  line  IS,  atrike  out  "on  or". 
Page  16,  line  11,  Insert  "616,"  after  "616,". 
Page  22,  line  12,  Insert  "this"  after  "pur- 
-^uant  to":  and  in  line  13  on  that  page  strike 
out  "(c)". 

Page  27,  Insert  after  the  period  In  line 
16  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  au- 
thority provided  by  this  subsection  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  authority  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(4)". 

Page  29,  line  8,  insert  an  opening  paren- 
thesis before  "unless",  and  in  line  9  Insert 
a  closing  parenthesis  after  "516". 

Page  33,  beginning  in  line  14  strike  out 
"on  or". 

Page  37,  line  18.  strike  out  "Section  520 
1 1)  (3)  (d)  (U)"  and  Insert  "section  620(1)  (3) 
<D)(U)". 

Page  47,  line  8,  strike  out  (A)"  and  In- 
sert ■(B)". 

Page  63,  strike  out  lines  10  through  19 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  substantial  deception 
or.  an  unreasonable  and  substantial  risk  of 
11!  MRS  or  injury  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined could  be  corrected  or  eliminated  by 
labeling  or  change  In  labeling  and  with  re- 
•-.pect  to  which  the  Secretary  provide<lwrlt- 
leii  notice  to  the  manufacturer  speGftylng 
the  deception  or  risk  of  illness  or  Injury,  the 
labeling  or  change  in  labeling  to  correct  the 
deception  or  eliminate  or  reduce  such  risk, 
and  the  period  within  which  such  labeling  or 
change  in  labeling  was  to  be  done,  such 
iHbeling  or  change  in  labeling  was  not  done 
N^tihin  such  period; " 

Page  62,  line  11,  strike  out  'who  avails" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  availing". 

Page  64,  line  22,  insert  "for  .such  a  device" 
after  ■'maintain". 

Pafje  65,  line  1.  in.sert  ■lor  siich  a  device' 
iiiter  ■submit". 

Page  66,  line  19,  .strike  out  -503'  and  in- 
sert  '602." 

Page  80,  beginning  In  line  22  strike  out 
■  ft  summary  of  any". 

Page  80,  line  23,  insert  '  atiy"  after  "re- 
specting". 

Page  81.  line  U,  strike  out  "a  summary  of 
any". 

Page  81.  line  12,  strike  out  '  the"  first  time 
it  appears  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof    'any'". 

Page  81,  line  16,  after  "subsection  "  Insert 
"(A)':  and  Insert  before  the  period  in  line 
19  the  following:  ",  and  (B)  shall  be  made 
available  subject  to  subsection  (o  of  this 
.section". 

Page  82.  line  19.  atrike  out  1975  '  and  in- 
.sert "1976". 

Page  85,  line  1.  after  ■days"  iiiserl  ■from 
the  enactment  date". 

Page  88,  line  17,  strike  out  "  ( 1 )  ". 

Page  92.  line  16.  strike  out  "520(g)"  and 
insert  "520  ". 

Page  93,  line  2,  strike  oui  ■»iiy  '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Any". 

Page  94,  strike  out  ■itiitially  in  lines  3, 
10.  and  15. 

Page  94.  line  5.  strike  out  'an  approval  of 
an"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■m  effect  an 
approved":  and  beglxuiing  in  line  8  on  that 
page  strike  out  "an  approval  vuider  section 
515  of  an  application  for  preniarket  approv- 
al" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■such  an  ap- 
plication in  effect". 

Page  97,  beginning  in  line  12,  strike  out 
■notification  or  other^". 

Page  103,  line  5,  strike  out  "subparagraph ■' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'paragraph". 

Page  103,  line  18,  strike  out  "or"'. 

Page  103,  insert  "or"  at  the  end  of  line  20 
and  strike  out  lines  21  through  25  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(D)  new  animal  drug,  or  an  animal  feed 
bearing  or  containing  a  new  animal  drug, 
which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 512  and  with  respect  to  which  an  ap- 
plication has  been  approved  under  paragraph 
1 4  I  "f  this  subsection, 


If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  export 
of". 

Page  104,  line  1,  strike  out  "device  or  drug" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "device,  drug,  or 
animal  feed". 

Page  107,  line  12,  Insert  "each  place  It 
occurs"  before  ";  and". 

Page  111,  line  13,  strike  out  "'or,"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "',  or". 

Mr.  RCXJERS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc  and  be  considered  as 
read. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  committee 
amendments  are  technical  in  nature 
except  the  amendment  to  proposed  new 
section  520(h)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  This  amendment — 
which  w'as  adopted  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  of  the  committee — makes  it  clear 
that  tiie  Information  relating  to  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  a  device  required 
to  be  released  under  new  section  520(h) 
is  only  to  be  made  available  subject  to 
the  protections  in  new  section  520(c) 
prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  trade 
secret  and  other  confidential  informa- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CH.MRMAN  If  there  are  no 
further  amendinenb^  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  ri.ses. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Brade- 
MAsi  having  a-s.sumed  the  chair,  Ms. 
Jordan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
biU  (H.R.  11124)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Casmetic  Act  to 
provide  for  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  medical  devices  intended  for  hiunan 
use,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
Hou.se  Resolution  1067,  she  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
tlie  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrassment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  i.s  not  present  and  make  the 
point  ol  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.'^KER  wo  U  mpoi  c.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elcrtronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeo.s  362.  nays  32, 
not  voting  38.  as  follows; 


[Roll  Na  98] 

TBAS— s«a 

Abdnor 

Bylns,  Tenn. 

AbBug 

Pary 

Adama 

Fenwlck 

Add5h^ 

Flndley 

Alexanow" 

Pish 

AUen 

Fisher 

Ambro 

Fithlan 

Anderson, 

Flood 

Oalif. 

Plorlo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Flowers 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flynt 

Andrews, 

Foley 

N.Dak. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Annunzio 

Forsythe 

Ashley 

Fountain 

AuColn 

Fraser 

Badlllo 

Frenzel 

Bafalis 

Fuqua 

Baldus 

Oaydos 

Baucus 

Olalmo 

Beard,  R.I. 

Oibbons 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Oilman 

Bedell 

Oinn 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Bergland 

Oonzalez 

BevUl 

Goodling 

Blaggl 

Oradlson 

Blester 

Oude 

Bingham 

Hagedorn 

Blanchard 

Haley 

Blouln 

Hall 

Boggs 

HamUton 

Boland 

Hammer- 

Bonker 

Bchmidt 

Bowen 

Hanley 

Brademas 

Hannaford 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Breckinridye 

Harrington 

Brlnkley 

Harris 

Brodhead 

Harsha 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 

BroyhUl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Buchanan 

Heinz 

Burgener 

Henderson 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Burke,  Pla. 

HiKhtower 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hiliis 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Holland 

Burton,  John 

Holtznum 

Burton,  Phillip  Horton 

Butler 

Howe 

Carney 

Hubbard 

Carr 

Hughes 

Carter 

Hungate 

Cederbert; 

Hyde 

Chappeil 

Jacobs 

Chisholm 

Jeffords 

Clancy 

Jenrette 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Clay 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Cievelaud 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Cochran 

Jones,  Ala. 

Cohen 

Jordan 

Conable 

Kasten 

Conte 

Kastennieifr 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Gorman 

Kelly 

Cornell 

Kemp 

Cotter 

Kelchuiii 

Coughliu 

Keys 

D"Amours 

Kindne.-> 

Daniel,  Dan 

Koch 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Krebs 

Daniels,  N.J. 

LaFaU-e 

Danielson 

Lagomaraino 

Davis 

Latta 

de  la  Gorza 

Leggett 

Dellums 

Lehman 

Dent 

T.evltas 

Derrick 

Litton 

Derwin.ski 

Lloyd.  Calir. 

Dickinson 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

Long.  La. 

Dodd 

Long.  Md. 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Lott 

Downing,  Va. 

Lujan 

Drinnii 

McClory 

Duncan.  Oreu 

McCIoskev 

Dimcan.  Tenn. 

McColllster 

du  Pont 

McDade 

Early 

McEwen 

Ecl;hardl 

McPall 

EdKar 

McHugh 

Edwards.  Alo 

McKay 

Edwards,  Calif 

McKinuev 

Eiiberg 

Macdonald 

Emerj- 

Madden 

Erlenborn 

Madlgan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Maguire 

Evans.  Ind 

Muhon 

,  Md. 
,  N.Y. 


Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matminaga 

MasEOll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

MitcheU, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy.  UI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Obersl.ir 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONelll 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Quill  en 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
P.egula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal. 
Ro8tenkov..iki 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  German; 
Santlni 
Snrasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Bcheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
SchtUze 
Sebellus 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Simon 
Sisk 
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BkubitB  Sullivan  White 

Bla^  ByaUactMi 

8inltli.IowA  TUeott 

aolth.  Vebr.  Vatflor.  tta. 

Snyder  Teacue 

Solars  TkoBpaon 

ffr*"*"'"  Tlione 

Staggen  Tbomton 

Stanton,  Treen 

J.  WUllam  Taongas 

Stanton.  Ollwsn 

James  V.  Van  neerlln 

Stark  Vandar  Jast 

Steed  Vander  Veen 

Steelman  "VajiUc 

Stelger,  Wis.  Vlgorlto 

StefdMoa  Waldi 
Stokes 
Btratton 

Btudds  Wbalan  Zeferettl 
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movaa  to  strike  out  all  after 
cteoaa  of  «w  Senate  MO  <& 

at  HJL  IllM.  •■  pwaed.  aa  foUows: 


WaaTCr 
Wbalan 

NAYS— ^ 

Ofaasler 


Tataa 

Tatna 

TooB,  .Alaska 

TooacFUL 

ToocOa. 

TouacTex. 


Arcber 

Armstrong 

Ashhrook  Holt 

Bauman  Hutchinson 

Burleaon,  Tex.  Icbord 

Byron  Jaiman 

OoUlns,  Tex.  Jones,  H.C. 

Crane  Jones,  Okla. 

Delaney  Krueger  Synuns 

Devine  Laadrum  Wagsonner 

English  Lent 

MOT  VOnNO— «8 

Aspin  Ford,  Tenn.  Metcalfe 

Barrett  rimr  ^** 

Bell  Qnea.  MOlaii 

Boiling  Ouyer  Pettis 

Brooks  Hayes.  Ind.  Bees 

Clausen.  Hefner  Sbliilcy 

Don  H.  Helstoski  Steisar,  Ariz. 

CcHllns,  m.  HlBAaw  Btockey 

Conlan  Howard  Taylor,  N.C. 

Dingell  Jones.  Tenn.  Tkaalar 

Escb  Karth  UdaU 

Eshlenun  i^undiae  WAsnan 

FasceU  McComxack  WUaon,  Tex. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowbif 
pairs: 

Mr.  Barrett  witb  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mra.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  waxnum  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Faacell. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  BAU. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Charlea  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lundlna. 

Mr.  Kartb  with  Mr.  Bseh. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnois  with  Mr.  Ooulan. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Ford  at 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Bshleman.  - 

Mr.  Trailer  with  Mr.  Bees. 

Mr.  Ddall  with  Mr.  Stelger  at  Ariaona. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  changed  hLs  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Brademas).  Pursuant  to  the  i»t>visi<X)s 
of  House  Resolution  1067,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreisn  Commerce 
Is  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  510)  to 
protect  the  pubUc  health  by  j^monf^ing 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Ac  t  to  assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
oi  medical  deviees. 

MOnON   <»*'E«ED    BT    MB.    KOGEXS 

Ml-.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  foUo\^s: 


U  <*)  nilB  Act  Biay  ba  dtad  aa 
Oavlaa  AmandmenU  «t  laW. 
(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  (or  other  tbaa. 
tat  Metloa  a(a)(l)(B))   an  amonrtifint  Is 
la  tnuoC  an  amwuli—t  t*  a 

to*  eonrtdtaaad  to  be  nMula  to  a  I 

I  of  the  Vederal  Vood.  Drug,  and  Ooa- 


Bee.  1.  abort  tMe  and  tabto  at 
a.  Bagulatton  ot 
■IS.  rtTTI*"— *T— ■  of 
Cor  human  lue. 
'(a)  Davlca  i  laiis 
"(b)   ObMlflcatlon;    daaslfleattaa 
■(e)   CbMlfloatloa 


tntended 


"(e)  Clafwlflcatlon  changes. 
-(f)  Initial  daartllmttop.  of  oertala  devices, 
"(g)  Information. 
"(h)  Definitions. 
"See.  fl4.  Peifonnanoe  stanrtawlfi 
"(a)  Provisions  of  atandaida. 
"(b)   Initiation  of  a  proceeding  for  a  per« 
Xonuance  standard. 

"(d)  Acc^tance  of  certain  existing  ataod- 
ards. 

"(e)  Aco^tance  of  offer  to  develop  standard. 

"(f)  Development  ot  standard  1^  Oe notary 
after  publicatl<Mi  of  suheectton  (e) 
notice. 

"(g)  Xstabllahmeut  of  a  standard. 

"Sec.  615.  Premarket  ^provaL 

"(a)  General  requirement. 

"(b)  Begulatlon  to  require  premaiket  ap- 
proval. 

"(c)  Application  for  premarket  nppwwol, 

"(d)  AeUon  on  an  appUcatioo  Cor 
npprawtl. 

"(e)  Withdrawal  of  approval  of  ap^ieathio. 

"(f)  Product  develbpment  protoooL 

"(g)  Bevtew. 

"(h)  Servloe  of  orders. 

"Sec.  51g.  Banned  devices. 

"(a)  General  rule. 

"(b)  Special  ^Ztetlve  date. 

"Sec.  617.  Judicial  review. 

"(a)  Application  of  section. 

"(b)  Additional  dota.  views,  and  aignmaita 

"(c)  Standard  for  review. 

"(d)  FlnaUty  of  judgments. 

"(e)  Other  remedies. 

"(f)  Statement  of  reasons. 

"Sec.  61&  Notification  and  other  tcmedlea. 

"(a)  Hotlflcation. 

"<b)  Bepair,  replacement,  or  refund. 

"(c)  Belmburaement. 

"(d)  BSect  OB  other  llabiUty. 

"Sec.  619.  Beoords  and  reports  on  devices. 

"(a)  General  rule. 

"(b)  Persons  exempt. 

"Bee.  620.  General  preirlBions  respecting  con- 
trol of  devices  Intended  for  hn- 
man  une. 

"I a)  Genera!  rule. 

"(b)  Cu-stom  devices. 

"(c)  Trade  secrets. 

'•(d)  Notices  and  flndiugs. 

"(e)   Restricted  devices. 

"(f)  Good  manufacturing;  practice  require- 
ments. 

"(g)  Elxemptlon  for  devices  for  investiga- 
tional -use. 

"(b}  Release  of  safety  and  effectl-veness  In- 
f ormatton . 

•■(1)  Proceeding.s  of  advisory  panels  and  com- 
mittees. 

"(j)  TraoeabUity  requirements. 

"(k)  Research  and  development. 

"^1)  Transitional  provisions  for  devices  con- 
sidered ai>  new  drugs  or  antlblotte 
drugR. 


"Sec.  621.  State  and  local  requirements  re- 
specting devices, 
"(a)  General  rtte. 
-(b)  Kii^it  reqUhementB.** 
BecL  8.  ConfoRBtag  aineialinents. 
(a) 
fb) 
(c) 
W 
(e) 
it)        _ 

4.  MegMnrtloti  at  devtee  manwfactmeia. 
Sec.  6.  Device  estaMMied  and  oSdal  namea. 
Sec.  6. 

5.  Oia^lManflal  lufargtttton;  presump- 

tion. 
Sec  9.  Odor  addtttvea. 
Sec  10.  AMlataone  tar  small  manufacturers 

of  I 


teaeeOonaoi. 
AawndmeBtB  to  •ecMoB  801. 
Amendments  to  Beetkni  9M. 
to  aee«»oa  001. 
tooeetaoBOOS. 
toaeettoaOOl. 
oCdBvloeBm 
Device  estabHahed  and  ofl 
bmMettaBB  rdattag  to  ( 


aaouumoiv  op  hedicai.  nEvicxs 
3.  Chapter  V  is  amended  by  adding 
after  aactlnin  5U  the  following  new  sections: 
"CLASsmcATiov  ov  imtmaa  nracNaes  ro* 
BUMAM  vam 
*T3a»lKi  Clawirr 
"Soc.  SIS.  (a)  (1)  T%ere  are  establlsbed  the 
foUowfng  classes   of    deviees   Intended    for 
h'umaii  use: 

"(A)  Ouaa  I.  Okmixai,  Comtkols. — 
"(1)  A  device  for  which  the  controls  au- 
thorized by  or  'onder  section  601,  602,  510, 
610,  610,  019,  or  690  or  any  combination  of 
are  suflclent  to  pi^ovide  rea- 
of  the  safety  and  effecti^'e- 
ness  of  the  device. 

"(U)  A  device  for  wfaidi  Insuflkdent  Infor- 
mation exists  to  determine  that  the  controls 
wdBired  to  In  clause  (1)  are  aoAclent  to 
provide  rraaniiable  assurance  of  the  safety 
aad  iifllucliniUMi  at  tlie  device  or  to  establish 
a  iMiftoinwnre  atandaid  to  provide  such  as- 

"(I)  Is  not  purported  or  repreaented  to  be 
for  a.  uae  which  is  of  substantial  importance 
in  supfMrting,  sustaining,  or  preventing  im- 
palzment  of  human  life  or  health,  and 

"(H)    does  not  present  a  potential   un- 
reasonable risk  of  Illness  or  Injury, 
Is  to  be  regulated  by  the  controls  referred 
to  In  clause  (i). 

-(B)  Class  H,  Pebformance  Staitdaju>s. — 
A  device  ■which  cannot  l>e  classified  as  a  class 
I  device  beeanae  the  controls  authorized  by 
or  under  sections  601,  502,  510,  616,  618,  519, 
and  820  by  themselves  are  Insulllclent  to  pro- 
■vMe  reaeanable  assurance  of  the  safety  and 
effecttvenesB  of  the  device,  for  whlt^  there 
is  sufficient  Infonnatlon  to  estabHah  a  per- 
formance standard  to  provide  such  assur- 
anoe,  and  Cor  whidi  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  eetablish  for  the  device  a  perform- 
BBce  standard  under  section  S14  to  provide 
reoacnable  aasurance  of  Its  safety  and  elTec- 
tlveneaa. 

"(C)  Class  III,  Pkemakkxt  Appkoval. — A 
device  whicti  because — 

"(i)  it  (I)  cannot  be  classified  as  a  class  I 
device  becanne  iTMHilBcient  information  exists 
to  determine  that  the  oonttcAs  authorized 
by  or  under  sections  601,  502,  510,  616,  618. 
519,  and  520  are  sufficient  to  pro'vUle  reason- 
able assuranoe  of  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  device  aad  (II)  cannot  be  classifled 
as  a  class  n  device  hecanae  insufficient  In- 
f annntion  exists  lor  the  efrtaWlwhment  of  a 
performance  standard  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  its  safety  ond  effectiveness,  and 

"(U)(I)  Is  puiported  or  repreaented  to  be 
for  a  use  which  is  ttt  aabstantial  importance 
in  supporting,  suatalntng,  or  preventing  bn- 
pairment  of  humaa  life  or  liealth,  or 

"(II)  presents  a  potential  ■unreasonable 
risk  of  illuese  or  injorj', 

ifi  to  be  Rubject,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 515.  to  premailcet  approval  to  provide 
reasonable  assuranfe  of  its  safety  and  effec- 
tlvenes.s. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  Infonnatlon  to  es- 
tAbllsh  a  x>^rfonnance  standard  for  a  device 
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to  provide  reasooable  assurance  of  Us  safety 
and  effectlveneas.  tbe  Secretary  may  conduct 
Huch  actlvltlea  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop or  obtain  such  Information. 

"i2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 514  and  616,  ttie  safety  and  eSectlveness 
(It  a  device  are  to  t>e  determined — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  persons  for  whose 
use  the  device  is  represented  or  intended, 

"iBi  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  use 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In  tlie 
labeling  of  the  device,  and 

(Ci  weighing  any  probable  benefit  to 
Uf.'.ith  from  the  use  of  the  device  against  any 
urubKble  risk  of  Injury  or  illness  from  such 
use 

(ij  '.\)  Except  as  authorized  by  subpara- 
vi'Mpii  (B),  the  effectiveness  of  a  device  is. 
lor  purposes  of  this  section  and  sections  614 
iuiu  515.  to  be  determined,  in  accordance  with 
regiilaiions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  well-controlled  investigations, 
including  clinical  Investigations  where  ap- 
propriate, by  experts  qualified  by  training 
«iid  experience  to  evaluate  the  effectivenes,s 
lit  the  device,  from  which  investigations  it 
can  (alrly  and  responsibly  be  concluded  by 
(uialltled  experts  that  the  device  will  have  the 
eifeot  It  purports 'or  is  represented  to  have 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suk'gested  in  the  labeling  of 
;he  device. 

'  iB(  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  exists  valid  scientific  evidence  (other 
Uiun  evidence  derived  from  investigations 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  )  — 

■  (1)  which  is  .sufficient  to  determine  the 
fffectlveuess  of  a  device,  and 

■  ill)   from  which  It  can  fairl.v  and  respon- 
'  sibly  be  concluded  by  quftified  experts  that 

the  device  will  have  the  effect  It  purports  or 
IS  represented  to  have  under  the  conditlotis 
ut  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
in  the  labeling  of  the  device, 

then,  for  purposes  of  this  section  andNfiec- 
^ns  514  and  515,  the  Secretary  may  authtac^ 
1/*  the  effectiveness  of  the  device  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basLs  of  such  evidence. 

'Clas-slflcatlon;  Classification  Panels 

•■  I  b )  (  1 )    For  purpose.?  of — 

"(A)  determining  which  devices  intended 
for  human  use  should  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  general  controls,  performance 
standards,  or  premtirket  approval,  and 

■(B)  providing  notice  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  importers  of  such  devices  to  en- 
able them  to  prepare  for  the  application  of 
such  requirements  to  device^  manufactured 
or  Imported  by  them. 

tlie  Se'.-retary  shall  cla.-vsify  all  .such  devices 
(other  than  devlies  classified  by  subsec- 
tion (f))  into  the  classes  established  by 
subsection  <a).  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
reconiniendntions  with  respect  to  the  clas- 
sihcatlon  of  devices,  the  Secretary  shall 
csiiibll.sh  panels  of  experts  or  use  panels  of 
expert.-.  e-.tabUshed  before  the  date  of  the 
euiiciment  of  this  .section,  or  both.  Section  14 
ol  the  Federal  Advisory  Comnuttee  Act  shall 
not  Hpply  to  the  duration  of  n  paiiol  cstab- 
I'-slL-d  under  this  paragraph. 

■  i2)  The  Secretary  shall  "appoint,  (o  eHCh 
pniipl  established  under  paragraph  (li  per- 
.^..'.s  wiio  are  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
penenie  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effective- 
iie,s.s  of  the  devices  to  be  referred  to  the  panel 
HuU  who,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pcis-.ess  skill 
111  111'-  use  of,  or  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment, manufacture,  or  utilization  of,  such 
devices.  The  Secretary  shall  make  appoint- 
ment.-;  to  each  panel  so  that  each  panel  shall 
tonsLsi.  of  members  with  adequately  diver.si- 
i:eU  expertise  In  such  fields  as  clinlcfil  and 
.Ttlinii.istrative  medicine,  engineering,  bio- 
:ot.i[al  and  physical  sciences,  and  other  re- 
iriLed  professions.  In  addition,  each  pane! 
MuiU  include  as  nonvoting  members  a  rep- 
resent.itive  of  consumer  intere.sts  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  InteresU  of  the  device  mauu- 
tacturing  industry.  Scientlfier  tniae.  'nnd 
consumer  organizations  shallHae  afforded  an 


opportunity  to  nominate  individuals  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  panels.  No  individual  who 
is  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  may  be  a  member  of  any 
panel.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  each  pmnel  to  serve  as  chair- 
man thereof. 

"(3)  Panel  members  (other  than  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States),  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  of  a  panel 
or  otherwise  engaged  in  its  business,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  at  rates 
exceedUig  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
in  effect  for  grade  OS-  18  of  the  General 
Schedule,  for  eacti  day  so  engaged.  Includ- 
ing traveltime;  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness each  member  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses (iHCludUig  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Oovernmci!t  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each 
panel  with  adequate  clerical  and  other  neces- 
.sary  assistance. 

•  Classification  Panel  Orgnnlzation  and 
Operation 

••(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  organize  the 
panels  according  to  the  various  fields  of 
clinical  medicine  and  fundamental  sciences 
In  which  devices  intended  for  human  use 
are  ii.sed.  The  Secretary  shall  refer  a  device 
to  be  classified  under  this  section  to  an  ap- 
propriate panel  established  or  authorized  to 
be  used  under  subsection  (b)  for  its  review 
and  for  its  recommendation  respecting  the 
classification  of  the  device  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable,  respecting  the  assignment  of  a 
priority  for  the  application  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  514  or  515  to  the  device  If 
the  panel  recommends  that  the  device  is 
classified  in  class  II  or  class  III.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  by  the  panels  m  mak- 
ing their  reviews  and  recommendations.  In 
making  their  reviews  of  devices,  the  panels, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  shall 
provide  an  opportunty  for  Interested  persons 
to  submit  data  and  views  on  the  cla-^slflcaf  ion 
of  the  devices. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  completion  of  a  panel's  re- 
view of  a  device  referred  to  it  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  panel  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (O,  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary Its  reconiniendatlon  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  device.  Any  sxich  recommendation 
shall  (l)  contain  il)  a  summary  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recommendation,  (II)  a  sum- 
mary of  the  data  upon  which  the  recommen- 
dation is  based,  and  (III)  an  Identification 
of  the  risks  to  health  (if  any)  presented  by 
the  device  with  respect  to  which  the  recom- 
mendation is  made,  and  (11)  to  the  extent 
practicable,  Include  a  recommendation  for 
the  as^i^nment  of  a  priority  for  the  appli- 
cation ol  the  requirements  of  section  514  or 
515  to  a  device  recommended  to  be  clii.ssifled 
in  class  II  or  class  m. 

"i  B)  A  reooinmendatiou  of  a  panel  for  the 
classification  of  a  device  in  class  I  shall  in- 
clude a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the 
device  should  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  510.  519.  or  520(f>. 

'•(Ci  In  the  (iise  of  h  device  which  has 
been  referred  under  par.n^  raph  ( 1 1  to  a  panel, 
and  wliiih — 

■■(1)  Is  intended  t  .  be  implanted  In  tiie 
human  body,  and 

'■(iiid)  has  been  introduced  or  delivered 
for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
for  commercial  distriljiition  before  the  diite 
of  enat  imem  ol  I  his  section   or 

(III  Is  within  »  t\pe  of  device  which  was 
so  Intr  duced  or  delivered  before  .such  date 
mid  IS  subs(aiiaHll\  equivalent  to  another 
dcMce  within  ilml  t.\pe. 

such  p.^ns-1  shall  reconunenj  to  the  Secre- 
'rtry  thfit  the  device  be  tla,ssified  In  clnss  III 
unless  the  panel  determines  that  cl^.ssifion- 
Liou  ot  the  devif...  m  sucii  ilajs  in  not  uecea- 


sary  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  its 
safety  and  effectiveness.  If  a  panel  does  not 
recommend  that  stich  a  device  be  classified  In 
class  m.  It  shall  In  its  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  classification  of  the  de- 
vice set  forth  the  reasons  for  not  recom- 
mending classification  of  the  device  In  such 
class. 

••(3)  The  panels  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  one  year  of  the  date  funds 
are  first  appropriated  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  their  recommendations 
respecting  all  devices  of  a  type  Introduced 
or  delivered  for  Introduction  into  interstate 
commerce  for  commercial  distribution  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
■Cla-ssificatlon 

•  1  cl  I  ( 1 1  Upon  receipt  of  a  recommendation 
from  a  panel  respecting  a  device,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  panels  recommendation  and  a  proposed 
regulation  classifying  such  device  and  shall 
provide  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  submit  comments  on  such  recommenda- 
tion and  the  proposed  regulation.  After  re- 
viewing such  comments,  the  Secretary  shall, 
subject  to  paragraph  (2).  by  regulation 
cla.ssify  such  device. 

'■  (2 )  ( A)  A  regulation  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 
classifying  a  device  In  class  I  shall  prescribe 
which,  if  any,  of  the  requtrements  of  section 
510.  519.  or  620(f)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
device, 

"(B)  A  device  described  In  sub.section  (cl 
( 2  i(  C )  shall  be  classified  in  class  III  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  classification 
of  the  device  in  such  class  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  Its  safety 
and  effectiveness.  A  proposed  regulation 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  classifying  such  a  de- 
vice in  a  class  other  than  class  III  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
o:  the  Secretary  for  not  classifying  such 
device  in  such  class. 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  devices  classified  under 
this  suhsectlon  in  class  II  and  devices  classi- 
fied under  this  subsection  in  class  in  and 
described  in  section  515(b)  (1),  the  Secretary 
mav  establish  priorities  which.  In  his  dis- 
cretion shall  be  used  in  applying  section.s 
514  and  515,  as  appropriate,  to  such  devices 

•■Classification  Changes 

"(ei  Based  on  new  Information  respecting 
a  device,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  his  own 
initiative  or  upon  petition  of  an  interested 
person,  by  regulation  (1)  change  such  de- 
vices classification,  and  (2)  revoke,  because 
of  the  change  in  classification,  any  regula- 
tion or  requirement  in  effect  under  section 
514  or  515  with  respect  to  such  device.  In 
the  promulgation  of  such  a  regulation  re- 
specting a  devices  classification,  the  Secre- 
tary may  secure  from  the  panel  to  which  the 
device  was  last  referred  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  a  recommendation  respecting  the 
proposed  change  in  the  devices  classification 
and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  any 
recommendation  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  panel  respecting  such  change.  A  reg- 
ulatlon  under  this  subsection  changing  the 
classification  of  a  device  from  class  III  to 
class  II  may  provide  that  such  classification 
shall  not  take  effect  tiiitll  the  effectUe  date 
of  a  performance  standard  eaflfcllshed 
under  section  514  for  such  device. 
•Initial   Classification   of    Certain   Devices 

'•|t)(l)  Any  device  intended  for  human 
u.se  which  was  not  introduced  or  delivered 
lor  introduction  into  Interstate  commerce 
for  commercial  distribution  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  .section  is  clas.slfled 
m  cla.ss  III  unless — 

'  ( A(  the  device — 

■•(1)  is  within  a  type  of  device  (I)  which 
was  Introduced  or  delivered  for  introduction 
11,  to  interstate  commerce  for  commercial 
distribution  before  such  date  and  which  is 
lo  be  cla.sslfled  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  (II)  which  was  not  so  introduced  or 
delivered  before  such  date  and  has  been 
cla.s.sifled  in  class  I  or  II,  and 
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"  ^ii)  Is  substantially  equivalent  to  another 
device  within  sucl»  type,  or 

■'  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  device  otber  than  a 
device  which  is  Intended  to  be  implanted  In 
the  human  body,  the  Secretary  In  x«q;K>nse 
to  a  petition  submitted  under  paragraph  (2) 
has  classified  such  device  in  class  I  or  II. 
A  device  (other  than  a  device  which  Is  In- 
tended to  be  Implanted  in  the  human  body) 
classified  in  class  m  imder  tms  paragraph 
shall  be  classified  In  that  class  until  the  ef- 
fective date  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)  classifying  the  device  in 
class  I  or  11.  The  Secretary  may  not  promul- 
gate a  regulation  under  subsection  (e) 
changing  the  classification  of  a  device  which 
18  intended  to  be  implanted  In  the  human 
body  and  which  Is  classified  In  class  in  under 
this  paragraph  before  there  Is  In  effect  for 
such  device  an  approval  under  section  516 
of  an  application  for  premarket  approval. 

••(2)  The  manufacturer  or  Imixjrter  of  a 
device  classified  imder  paragraph  (1)  (othw 
than  a  device  which  Is  mtended  to  bo  Im- 
planted In  the  human  body)  mi^  petition 
the  Secretary  (in  such  form  and  manner  as 
he  shall  prescribe)  for  the  issxiance  of  an 
order  classifying  the  device  In  class  I  or  class 
II.  Within  thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  such  a 
petition,  the  Secretary  shaU  notify  the  peti- 
tioner of  any  deficiencies  In  the  petition 
which  prevent  the  Secretary  from  malting  a 
decision  on  the  petition.  Within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  filing  ol  a 
petition  under  this  paragraph  and  after 
affording  the  petitioner  an  opportunity  for 
an  informal  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultaUon  with  the  appropriate  panel 
established  or  authorized  to  be  used  under 
subsection  (b) ,  by  order  either  deny  the  peU- 
tlon  or  order  the  classification,  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  or  (a)(1)(B),  of  the  device  in 
class  I  or  class  II. 

"Information 

'•  ( g)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  a 
wTltten  request  of  any  person  for  Informa- 
tion respecting  ttie  class  In  which  a  device 
has  been  classified  or  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  a  device  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  such  person  a  written 
statement  of  the  classification  (if  any)  of 
such  device  and  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  device. 
"Definitions 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  tills  section  and  sec- 
tions 501,  610.  614,  516,  616,  619,  and  620 — 

"(l)  a  reference  to  'general  controls'  Is  a 
reference  to  the  controls  authorized  by  or 
under  sections  501,  502,  610,  616,  618,  519,  and 
520, 

•■(2)    a  reference  to  'class  I',  'class  U',  or- 
'class  III'  Is  a  reference  to  a  class  of  medical 
devices  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
or  (C)  of  subsection  (a)  (1),  and 

'•(3)  a  reference  to  a  'panel  under  section 
513^  is  a  reference  to  a  panel  established  or 
authorized  to  be  used  under  tixla  section. 
••performance  standaros 
'•Provisions  of  Standards 
Sec.  514.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  by 
regulation,  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  establish  a  performance  stand- 
ard for  a  class  II  device.  A  class  III  device 
may  also  be  considered  a  class  II  device  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a  standard  for  the 
device  under  this  section  if  the  device  has 
t>eeii  reclassified  as  a  class  II  device  luider  a 
rej<ulatlon  under  section  613(e)  but  such 
itgulatlon  provides  that  the  reclassification 
IS  not  to  take  effect  until  the  effective  date 
of  sucli  a  standard  for  the  device. 

1 2)  A  performance  standard  established 
u'lder  this  section  for  a  device — 

(A)  shall  include  provisions  to  provide 
re.iionable  assurance  of  its  safe  and  effective 
performance; 

"(B)  shall,  where  neces.sary  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  its  safe  and  effective 
performance,  include — 


"(l)  provisions  respecting  the  construction, 
oon4>onents,  ingredients,  and  properties  of 
the  device  and  Its  compatibility  with  power 
systems  and  connections  to  such  syBteras, 

"(11)  provisions  for  the  testing  (on  a  sam- 
ple l»sls  or.  If  necessary,  on  an  individual 
basis)  of  the  device  or,  if  it  Is  determined 
that  no  other  more  practicable  means  are 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  assure  the  con- 
formity of  the  device  to  the  standard,  provi- 
sions for  the  testing  (on  a  sample  basis  or.  If 
necessary,  on  an  mdlvldual  basis)  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  another  person  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

"(ill)  provisions  for  the  measurement  of 
the  performance  characteristics  of  the  device, 

"(Iv)  provisions  requiring  that  before  the 
device  is  Introduced  or  delivered  for  intro- 
dnetioii  into  interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  the  results  of  each  or  of 
certain  of  the  tests  of  the  device  required  to 
be  made  under  clause  (11)  show  that  the  de- 
Tioe  la  In  conformity  with  the  portions  of  the 
standard  for  which  the  test  or  tests  were 
required,  and 

"(v)  a  pw^vlslon  requiring  that  the  sale 
and  dlstribuaB&-^<the  device  be  ^trlcted 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  a  device  may  be  nstrlcted 
und«r  a  regulation  under  section  620  (e) ;  and 

"(C)  shall,  where  appropriate,  rmulre  the 
use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  tpntent  of 
labeling  for  the  proper  Installation,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  use  of  the  device. 

"(3)  A  performance  standard  established 
under  this  section  may  not  Include  any  pro- 
vision not  required  or  authorized  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
periodic  evaluation  of  performance  standards 
established  under  this  section  to  determine 
If  such  standards  should  be  changed  to  reflect 
new  medical,  scientific,  or  other  technological 
data. 

"(6)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable — 

"(A)  use  personnel,  facilities,  and  other 
technical  support  available  In  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"(B)  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  standard-setting  and  other 
nationally  or  Internationally  recognized 
standard-setting  entities,  and 

"(C)  Invite  appropriate  participation, 
througpti  Joint  or  other  conferences,  work- 
shops, or  other  means,  by  Informed  persons 
representative  of  scientific,  professional,  In- 
dustry, or  consumer  organizations  who  In  his 
Judgment  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. 

"Initiation  of  a  Proceeding  for  a  Performance 
"  Standard 

"(b)  (1)  A  proceeding  for  the  development 
of  a  performance  standard  for  a  device  shall 
be  initiated  by  the  Secretary  by  the  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  of  notice  of  the 
opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
quest (within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  notice)  for  a  change  in 
the  classification  of  the  device  based  on  new 
information  relevant  to  its  classification. 

"(2)  If,  after  publication  of  a  notice  pur- 
suant to  ptu-agraph  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  receives 
a  request  for  a  change  in  the  device's  classi- 
fication, he  shall,  within  sixty  days  of  the 
publication  of  such  notice  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  panel  under 
section  613,  by  order  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  either  deny  the  request  for  change 
in  classification  or  give  notice  of  his  intent 
to  initiate  such  a  change  under  section  513 
(e). 

"Invitation  for  Standards 

"(c)(1)  If,  after  the  publication  of  a  notice 
under  subsection  ( b ) ,  no  action  is  required 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  or 
the  Secretary  denies  a  reques^to  change  the 
classification  of  the  device  with  respect  to 
which  such  notice  was  published,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 


notice   inviting   any  person.  Including   any 
Federal  agency,  to — 

"(A)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
notice,  an  existing  standard  as  a  proposed 
performance  standard  for  stich  device,  or 

"^B)  offer,  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notiee,  to  develop  such 
a  proposed  standard. 

"(2)  A  notice  published  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  offer  for  the  developm^t 
of  a  proposed  performance  standard  for  a 
device— 

"(A)  shall  ^>eclfy  a  period  within  which 
the  standard  Is  to  be  developed,  which  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  good 
cause  shown;  and 

"(B)  BhaU  include— 

"(i)  a  description  or  other  designation  of 
the  device, 

"(11)  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
risk  <»•  risks  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
device  and  intended  to  be  controlled  by  a 
performance  standard, 

"(111)  a  summary  of  the  data  on  which  the 
Secretary  has  found  a  need  for  initiation 
of  the  proceeding  to  develop  a  performance 
standard,  and 

"(Iv)  identification  of  any  existing  per- 
formance standard  known  to  the  Secretary 
which  may  be  relevant  to  the  proceeding. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulatioii  re- 
quire that  an  offeror  of  an  offer  to  develop  a 
proposed  performance  standard  submit  to 
the  Secretary  such  Infrnxuitlon  concerning 
the  offeror  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
relevant  with  respect  to  the  offeror's  quali- 
fications to  develc^  a  proposed  performance 
standard  for  a  device,  including  Information 
respecting  the  offeror's  financial  stability. 
expertise,  and  e^ierlence,  and  any  potential 
conflicts  of  Interest,  including  financial  in- 
terest in  the  device  for  which  the  proposed 
standard  Is  to  be  develc^>ed.  which  may  be 
relevant  with  respect  to  the  offeror's  quali- 
fications. Such  Information  submitted  by  an 
offeror  may  not  be  made  public  by  tt:e 
Secretary  unless  required  by  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
performance  standard  can  be  developed  by 
any  Federal  agency  (including  an  ageticy 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare — 

"(A)  if  such  determination  is  made  with 
respect  to  an  agency  within  such  Depart- 
ment, develop  such  a  standard  in  lieu  of 
accepting  any  offer  to  develop  such  a  stand- 
ard pursuant  to  a-aeUce  published  pursuai.t  ^ 
to  this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  if  such  oetermlnation  is  made  with 
respect  to  any  otther  agency,  authorize  such 
agency  to  develop  such  a  standard  in  lieii 
of  accepting  any  such  offer. 
In  making  such  a  determination  respecting 
a  Federal  agiency,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  personnel  and  expertise 
within  such  agency.  The  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
subsection  {e)(4)  shall  apply  to  develop- 
ment of  a  standard  under  this  paragraph, 

"Acceptance  of  Certain  Existing  Standards 

••<d)(l)  If  the  Secretary — 

•'(A)  deternalnes  that  a  performance  stand- 
ard has  been  issued  or  adopted  or  is  beine 
developed  by  any  Federal  agency  or  by  any 
other  qualified  entity  or  receives  a  perform- 
ance standard  submitted  pursuant  to  a 
notice   published   to   subsection    (c),   and 

"(B)  determines  that  such  performance 
,;tandard  Is  based  upon  scientific  data  ami 
information  and  has  been  subjected  to  scien- 
tific consideration. 

he  may.  in  lieu  of  accepting  any  offer  to 
develop  such  a  standard  pursuant  to  a  notice 
published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  accept 
such  standard  as  a  proposed  performance 
standard  for  such  device  <»'  eis  a  basis  upon 
which  proposed  performance  standard  may 
be  developed. 

"(2)  If  a  standard  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary    pursuant    to   a   notice    published 
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pursuant  to  subsectiou  (c)  and  the  Secretary 
doea  not  auKxpt  such  standaxd,  be  sbaU  pub- 
lish In  tbe  Federal  Register  notice  of  that 
Tact  together  with  the  reasaos  therefor. 

Acceptance  of  Offer  To  Develop  Standard 

•le)  (1)  Except  as  provided  by  subsections 
u)  4i  and  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
one.  and  may  accept  more  than  one,  offer  to 
develop  a  proposed  performance  standard  for 
a  device  pursuant  to  a  notice  published  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  If  he  determines 
Chat  (A)  the  offeror  Is  qualified  to  develop 
s\ich  a  standard  and  Is  technically  competent 
lo  lU'.dertake  and  complete  the  development 
of  an  appropriate  performance  standard 
wlthn  the  period  specified  In  the  notice,  and 
(B)  the  offeror  will  comply  with  procedure.s 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  pai;agraph  (4)  of  this  subsection.  In 
determlnlrig  the  qualifications  of  an  offeror 
to  develop  a  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  offeror's  financial  sta- 
bility, expertise,  experience,  and  any  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  Interest,  including  financial 
interest  In  the  device  for  which  such  stand- 
ard is  to  be  developed,  which  may  be  relevant 
with  respect  to  the  offeror's  qualifications. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  pterson  whose  offer  is  accepted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  a  summary  of  the  terms 
of  such  offer  as  accepted. 

'•(3)  If  such  an  offer  Is  accepted,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  upon  application  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
agree  to  contrlbvite  to  the  offeror's  coat  in 
developing  a  proposed  standard  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  contribution  !■; 
likely  to  result  In  a  more  satisfactory  stand- 
ard than  would  be  developed  wlthoxit  such 
contribtitlou.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  items  of  cost  In  which  he 
will  participate,  except  that  sttch  Items  may 
not  include  the  cost  of  construction  (except 
minor  remodel'i'g)  or  the  acquisition  of  land 
or  buildings.  Payments  to  an  offeror  under 
this  paragraph  r.mr  be  made  without  regard 
to  section  o648  r:  the  Revised  Statutes  *3: 
use    529). 

"(41  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  development  of  pro- 
posed standards  by  persojis  whose  offers  are 
accepted  under  paragraph  ( 1) .  Such  regula- 
tions shall,  notwithstanding  subsection  (bi 
(A)  of  section  553  of  title  5,  'Cnlted  States 
Code,  be  promulgated  m  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  that  .section  for  notice  and 
opportunity  for  par'lcipatlon  and  shall — 

•  .A)  require  that  performance  standards 
proposed  for  promulgation  be  supported  by 
.such  test  data  or  other  documents  or  mate- 
rials as  the  Secrc*,.';ry  may  reasonably  reqtilre 
to  be  obtained; 

"(Bi  reqtUre  t\\Ki  i.ntice  be  given  to  li.ter- 
ested  persons  of  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  such  performance 
standards  and  req'Kie  the  provision  of  s'lcii 
opportunity. 

"cC>  reci'.ure  ';.*"  ina'.ij;enanie  of  records 
to  disclose  (li  the  coiitse  of  the  development 
of  performance  -standards  proposed  for 
proiniilijatlon.  (.;)  the  comments  aud  oth?r 
uiforiiiacion  submitted  by  any  person  In  con- 
nection with  sucii  development,  Including 
commeii'3  and  information  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  ouch  performance  standard--, 
aud  I  ill)  sulIi  ctiier  matters  as  may  be  rele- 
vant to  the  evHluaiioii  of  such  performance 
•-landards, 

•  iD)  provide  that  tlie  Secretary  ai.d  ti.e 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
a:iy  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives. 
-.hail  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
e.<tiim:natlon  to  any  books,  documents,  pfi- 
peis.  and  other  record.s.  relevant  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  contributed  by  the 
secretary  under  paragraph   (.3>;   aud 

E)  require  the  submLs-slon  of  such  peri- 
odic reports  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  dlscloae  the  course  of  the  development  of 
performance  standards  proposed  for  pronuil- 
'_at!on. 


"(5)  If  an  offer  la  made  pursuant  to  a  no- 
tice published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
and  the  Secretary  does  not  accept  such 
offer,  he  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice  of  that  determination  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor. 

"Development  of  Standard  by  Secretary  After 
Publication  of  Subsectiou   (c)   MoUce 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  has  published  a  no- 
tice pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and — 

"(1)  no  person  makes  an  offer  or  submits 
a  standard  porsuaut  to  the  notice; 

"i2i  the  Secretary  baa  not  accepted  an 
exiattng  performance  standard  under  subsec- 
tion Id)  or  accepted  an  offer  to  develop  a 
proposed  performance  standard  pvirsuant  to 
the  notice;  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  an  offer 
or  offers  to  develop  a  proposed  performance 
standard,  but  determines  thereafter  that — 

"<A)  the  offeror  under  each  such  offer  1-. 
unwilling  or  unable  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  performance  standard  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  offer  or  offers,  or 

"iB»  the  performance  standard  which  l.;\^ 
been  developed  is  not  .satisfactory, 
aud  publishes  notice  of  that  determination 
In   the  Federal   Register   together   with   his 
reasons  therefor; 

then  the  Secretary  may  proceed  to  develop  a 
propoe>ed  performance  standard.  The  author- 
ity by  this  subsection  Is  in  addition  to  the 
authority  provided  by  subfiectlon  (c)  (4).  The 
requirements  described  In  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  subsection  (e)(4)  ahedl  apply  to 
the  development  of  a  standard  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection. 

"Establishment  of  a  Standard 

"i.g)(l)(A)  After  publication  pursuant  to 
subjection  (c)  of  a  notice  respecting  a  per- 
formance standard  for  a  device,  the  Secretary 
.shall  either— 

"(I)  ptibUah.  in  the  Federal  Register  in  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  a  proposed 
perforninnce  standard  for  the  device  (I)  de- 
veloped by  an  offeror  under  such  notice  and 
accepted  by  the  Secretary,  (II)  developed  un- 
der si''o-.ectiou  (CH4),  (III)  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (d),  or  ^^V)  dc- 
veloj  ed  by  him  under  stihsection  (f ) ,  or 

'  I  Ui  i--^'.ie  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
Ilia'-  the  proceeding  Is  terminated  togetliei- 
with  ti.e  reasons  for  such  termination. 

"iB)  If  the  Secretary  Issues  under  sub- 
pi*  :-attr..ph  (A)  ( li)  a  notice  of  ternUnatlon  ot 
A  proceeding  to  establish  a  performance 
-.[MiiUard  for  a  device,  he  shall  (unless  such 
iv.inre  .s  issued  because  the  device  Is  a  bani>ed 
(Jc-iice  under  section  516)  Initiate  a  proceed- 
ing under  section  S13(e)  to  reclas.«!|fy  the  de- 
vice subject  to  the  proceeding  tein^.tnated  by 
■-•ich  notice. 

"1 2)  A  notlr?  of  propjosed  nileniaklng  for 
the  e^tA^'llshment  of  a  performance  standard 
for  n  derii-e  pti.bllshed  under  parpgraph  (1) 
( A)  I  n  shall  set  forth  prop)osed  findings  with 
rr'-pect  to  ttie  degree  of  the  risk  of  Illness  or 
Injury  desli^ned  to  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
by  the  proposed  standr.rd  and  the  hcneflt  to 
.lie  p'.iblic  f-oni  the  device 

■■i3i  (A)  After  the  expiration  of  the  period 
Tor  rommenr  en  a  notice  of  propo.^ed  riile- 
n^ak'.ii^'  pi:b'i=hed  tinder  paragraph  (1)  re- 
-spefnig  a  performance  standard  and  after 
i.oi!.sider.iilDn  of  such  cninmenls  and  any  rc- 
pKjrt  Irom  an  advisory  committee  under  para- 
^trapU  fj),  tne  Secretary  i-h.i'.l  il)  promul- 
gutf  a  iet,u!a;ion  esfabllshuig  a  performance 
stantiard  aud  piibll.'h  in  the  Federal  Register 
lii'.dmgs  on  the  niatter.s  referred  to  in  parii- 
-riiph  iJi.iu  (111  publish  a  ;io;ue  terniir.at- 
li.j;  'he  priKceding  for  the  deveiopment  ol 
the  standard  together  with  flie  reasons  for 
-iich  ternif.atioii  Ii  a  notice  of  termlnRtic  u 
.-,  ptii)li>lied.  the  .Secretarv  shall  (unless  such 
notice  i.->  isMipd  bfcatis*'  tlie  device  Is  •; 
ijanned  device  under  ^<•ctlon  5!t;)  initiate  a 
proceed'.'.ii;  luic.er  .seciio'i  5l:i(ei  to  reclassUy 
lie  uevi^e  subject  to  t.ii;  jM-.-cfi'dlnj^  "crni'- 
nated  by  suc'n  ddiicc 


"(Bi  A  regulation  establishing  a  perform- 
ance standard  shall  set  forth  the  date  or 
dates  upon  which  the  standard  shall  take 
effect,  bat  no  such  regulation  may  take 
effect  before  one  year  after  the  date  of  its 
publication  urUess  (1)  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  earlier  effective  date  Is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety,  or  (11)  such  standard  has 
been  established  for  a  device  which,  effective 
tiI>on  the  effective  date  of  the  standard,  has 
been  reclassified  from  class  III  to  class  n. 
Such  date  or  dates  shall  be  established  so 
as  to  minimize,  consistent  with  the  pmbllc 
health  and  safety,  economic  loss  to,  and  dis- 
ruption or  dislocation  of,  domestic  and  In- 
ternational trade. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretarj-.  tipon  his  own 
Initiative  or  upon  petition  of  an  Interested 
person,  may  by  regulation,  promulgated  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)(B)  of  this  subsection, 
amend  or  revoke  a  performance  standard. 

"  I B)  The  Secretary  may  declare  a  proposed 
amendment  of  a  i)erformance  standard  to  be 
effective  on  and  after  Its  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  until  the  effective  date 
of  any  final  action  taken  on  such  amend- 
ment If  he  determines,  after  affording  all 
Interested  persons  an  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing,  that  making  It  so  effective 
IS  In  the  public  Interest.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment of  a  performance  standard  made  so  ef- 
fective under  the  preceding  sentence  may  not 
prohibit,  during  the  period  In  which  it  la 
i^  effective,  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for 
introduction  into  Interstate  commerce  of  a 
device  which  conforms  to  such  standard 
without  the  change  or  changes  provided  by 
iuch  proposed  amendment. 

'■t5)(A)   The  Secretary — 

"(i)   may   on   his   own   initiative   refer  a  ■. 
propHised   ret;ulation   for   the  establishment, 
ameiidinent,  or  re^ocation  of  a  perforinac.co 
standard,  or 

"(ill  shall,  upon  the  request  of  an  hiter- 
ested  person  unless  the  Secretary  finds  the 
request  to  be  wlthotit  i?ood  cause  or  the  re- 
quest is  made  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  lor  .subml.s.slc.n  of  comments  on  sucli 
proi»o.sed  regulation  refer  such  proposed 
regulation. 

to  an  advisory  conmiiuee  of  experts,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B),  for  a 
report  and  recommendation  with  respect  to 
any  matter  Involved  in  the  proposed  regtiln- 
tlon  which  requires  the  exercise  of  scientific 
judgment.  If  a  proposed  regulation  is  referred 
under  this  subparagraph  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  ad- 
\isory  committee  with  the  data  and  infor- 
mation on  which  such  proposed  regulation  Is 
based.  The  advisory  committee  shall,  within 
sixty  days  of  the  referral  of  a  proposed  regn- 
latU.n  and  after  Independent  stud<-  of  tlie 
data  pnd  Information  furnished  to  it  by  the 
Secretary  and  other  data  and  information 
before  it.  submit  to  the  Secretary-  a  repor; 
and  recommendation  respecting  such  regu- 
lation, together  with  all  underlylnt;  data  a:  d 
information  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons^ 
or  basis  for  the  reconimendaiicn  .\  cop:  f 
such  report  and  rerommendati.ii:  shall  be 
made  public  by  the  Secretary. 

"iB(  The  Secretary  .shall  establish  advisorv 
committees  (which,  mav  not  be  panels  undt-r 
.section  513)  to  receive  referrals  under  .s-ib- 
paragraph  (Ai.  The  Secretary  shall  appoitu 
as  meml)ers  of  any  such  advisory  committee 
persons  qualified  in  the  stibjet  matter  to 
be  referred  to  the  committee  and  of  appro- 
priately diversified  professional  background, 
e.xocin  that  the  Secretary  may  not  app>olnt  to 
such  a  committee  any  individual  who  l.s  in 
ihe  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  and  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
tills  Act.  Each  such  committee  shall  Include 
H-!  lionvotliig  members  a  Representative  ot 
consun\er  Interests  and  a  representative  of 
Interests  of  the  device  manufacttiring  Indus- 
:r;.  Members  of  an  advisory  committee  who 
are   not  of!lcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
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states,  while  attending  confnreucei  or  nieet- 
Ings  of  tbBlr  committee  or  otliervlw  MrrlDg 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretczj,  duU  be  en- 
titled to  receive  coupensAtion  at  ntes  to  lie 
fUed  by  the  Secretary,  which  rates  may  not 
/^  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  tlie  rate  In 
'  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  Oenena  Sobed- 
ule,  for  each  day  (including  traTelUme)  tbey 
are  so  engaged;  and  while  bo  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  btisl- 
ness  each  member  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lien  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  6  ot  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. The  Secretary  shall  desfgnate  one 
of  the  members  of  each  advisory  committee 
to  serve  as  chaimoan  thereof.  The  Seoretary 
shall  furnish  each  advisory  committee  witli 
clerical  and  other  assistance,  and  diall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  each  such  committee  In  acting  on 
referrals  made  under  subparagraph  (A) . 
"fskmasket  apfkovai. 
"General  Requirement 

"Sec.  516.  (a)   A  class  in  device — 
"(1)    which   Is   subject   to   a   regulation 
promulgated  under  subsection  (b) ;  or 
"(2)  which  is  a  class  in  device  because  of 

section  613(f). 

Is  required  to  have,  unless  exempt  under 
section  520 (g),  an  approval  under  this  sec- 
tion of  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval. 
•Regulation  To  Require  Premarket  Approval 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  class  m  device 
which — 

"(A)  was  Introduced  or  delivered  for  in- 
troduction Into  interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section;  or 

"(B)  is  (1)  of  a  type  so  introduced  or 
delivered,  and  (11)  Is  substantially  equivalent 
to  another  device  within  that  type, 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation,  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  this  subsection,  re- 
quire that  such  device  have  an  approval  un- 
der this  section  of  an  application  for  pre- 
market approval. 

"(2)  (A)  A  proceeding  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  regulation  under  paragraph  (1) 
respecting  a  device  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking.  Such  notice 
shall  contain — 

"(1)  the  proposed  regulation; 

"(11)  proposed  findings  with  resp>ect  to  the 
degree  of  risk  of  illness  or  injury  designed  to 
be  eliminated  or  reduced  by  requiring  ttie 
device  to  have  an  approved  application  for 
premarket  approval  and  the  benefit  to  the 
public  from  use  of  the  device; 

"(111)  opportunity  for  the  submission  of 
comments  on  the  proposed  regulation  and  the 
proposed  findings;  and 

"(iv)  opportunity  to  request  a  change  In 
the  classification  of  the  device  based-  on  new 
Information  relevant  to  the  classification  of 
the  device. 

"(B)  If,  after  publication  of  a  notice  under 
subparagraph  ( A ) ,  the  Secretary  receives  a 
request  for  a  change  in  the  classification  of 
a  device,  he  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  panel  under  section  613,  by 
order  published  In  the  Federal  Register  either 
deny  the  request  for  change  In  classification 
or  give  notice  of  his  Intent  to  initiate  such 
a  change  under  section  613(e). 

"(3)  After  the  expiration  of  the  p>erlod  for 
Ctsrnment  on  a  proposed  regulation  and  pro- 
posed findings  published  under  paragraph  (2) 
and  after  consideration  of  comments  sub- 
mitted on  such  proposed  regulation  and  flnd- 
1  ig.s.  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  promulgate  such 
regulation  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter findings  on  the  matters  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  (11) .  or  (B)  pttbllsh  a  notice 
termmating  the  proceeding  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulation  together  with  the 
reasons  for  such  termination.  If  a  notice  of 
termination  is  published,  the  Secretary  shall 


(unless  sucb  notice  Is  Issued  because  the  de- 
vice is  a  banned  device  under  sectiim  616) 
initiate  a  proceeding  under  section  513(e)  to 
redaasUy  tba  device  subject  to  the  proceed- 
ing terminated  by  sucb  notice. 

"(4)  Tlis  Seoretazy.  upon  his  own  initiative 
or  vpoa  petition  of  an  int««8ted  p«'son,  may 
by  regtilatlon  amend  or  revoke  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  subsection.  A  regula- 
tion to  amend  or  revoke  a  regulation  vm&tr 
this  subsection  shall  be  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  prescribed  by 
this  stibsectlon  tor  the  promulgation  of  the 
regulation  to  be  amended  or  revoked. 
"Application  tar  Premarket  Approval 

"(c)  (1)  Any  pnrson  may  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  for  premarket  approval 
tot  a  class  m  device.  Such  an  application  for 
a  device  shall  contain — 

"(A)  full  reports  of  all  Information,  pub- 
lidied  or  known  to  or  which  Aould  reason- 
ably be  Imown  to  the  apxpriicant,  conc^ning 
investigations  which  have  been  made  to  show 
whether  or  not  such  device  Is  safe  and  effec- 
tive; 

"(B)  a  full  stat^nent  of  the  con^x>nents, 
ingredients,  and  properties  and  of  the  i>rin- 
ciple  or  principles  of  operation,  of  such 
device; 

"(O)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  used 
In,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for, 
the  manufactiuw,  processing,  and,  when  rele- 
vant, pocking  and  Installation  of,  such 
device; 

"(D)  an  identifying  reference  to  any  p)er- 
form&nce  standard  under  section  514  which 
would  be  applicable  to  any  aspiect  of  such 
device  if  it  were  a  class  II  device,  and  either 
adequate  Information  to  ^ow  that  such  as- 
I)ect  of  such  device  fully  meets  such  pierform- 
ance  standard  co"  adequate  information  to 
Justify  any  deviation  from  such  standard; 

"(E)  such  samples  of  such  device  and  of 
components  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require,  except  that  where  the  sub- 
mission of  such  semiples  is  impracticable  or 
unduly  burdensome,  the  requirement  of  this 
subi>aragrai>h  may  be  met  by  the  submission 
ot  complete  information  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  one  or  more  such  devices  readily  avail- 
able for  examination  and  testing; 

"(F)  specimens  of  the  labeling  proposed 
to  be  used  for  such  device;  and 

"(Q)  such  other  information  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  application  as  the 
Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ap- 
propriate panel  under  section  513,  may  re- 
quire. 

"(2)  Upjon  receipt  of  an  application  meet- 
ing the  requirements  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall  refer  such  applica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  panel  under  section 
513  for  study  and  for  submission  (within 
such  p>erlod  as  he  may  establish)  of  a  re- 
I>ort  and  recommendation  resp>ecting  ap- 
proval of  the  application,  together  with  all 
underlying  data  and  the  reasons  or  basis  for 
tho  recommendation. 

"Action  on  an  Application  for  Premarket 
Approval 

•'(d)(1)(A)  As  promptly  as  possible,  but 
In  no  event  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  520(1)  (3)  (D)  (li)  or  unless. 
In  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)  (1),  an 
additional  p)erlod  is  agreed  up>on  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  applicant),  the  Secretary, 
after  considering  the  report  and  recommen- 
dation submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection,  shall — 

"(1)  Issue  an  order  approving  the  applica- 
tion If  he  finds  that  none  of  the  grounds 
for  denying  approval  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection  applies;   or 

"(ii)  deny  approval  of  the  application  if 
he  finds  (and  sets  forth  the  basis  for  such 
finding  as  part  of  or  accompanying  such  de- 
nial) that  one  or  more  grounds  for  denial 
spjeclfied  In  par.igraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
apply. 


"(B)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into 
an  agreement  to  extend  the  period  in  which 
to  take  action  with  req;>ect  to  an  applica- 
tion submitted  for  a  device  subject  to  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  subsection 
(b)  unless  he  finds  that  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  the  device  is  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic health. 

"(U)  An  order  approving  an  application 
for  a  device  may  require  ae  a  condition  to 
such  approval  that  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  device  be  restricted  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sale  and  distribution  of  a 
device  may  be  restricted  under  a  regulation 
tinder  section  520(e). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  deny  approval  of  / 
an  application  for  a  device  if,  up>on  the  basis 
of  the  information  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  p>art  of  the  ^plication  and  any  other 
information  before  him  wiUi  resp>ect  to  such 
device,  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

"  (A)  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  showing  of  reason- 
able assurance  that  such  device  is  safe  under 
the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  the  proposed  labeling 
thereof: 

"(B)  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  showing  of  reason- 
able asstirance  that  the  device  is  effective 
'under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  proposed 
labeling  thereof; 

"(C)  the  methods  used  In,  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  proc- 
essing, and  packing  and  installation  of  sucii 
device  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
section  520(f); 

"(D)  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  ma- 
'terlal  facts,  the  prop>osed  labeling  is  false  or 
misleading  in  any  p>artlcular;  or 

"(E)  such  device  Is  not  shown  to  conform 
In  all  respects  to  a  p>erformanoe  standard 
In  effect  tuider  section  514  compliance  with 
'Which  is  a  condition  to  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication and  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  iu- 
formatlou  to  Justify  the  deviation  from  such 
standard. 

Any  denial  of  an  application  shall,  insofar  as 
the  Secretary  determmes  to  be  practicable, 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  Informing 
the  ap>plicant  of  the  measvires  required  to 
place  such  ap)plIcatIon  In  approvable  form 
(which  measures  may  Include  further  re- 
search by  the  applicant  in  accordance  with 
one  or  more  protocols  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) . 

"(3)  An  applicant  whose  application  has 
been  denied  approval  may,  by  p>etItlon  filed 
on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
upon  which  he  receives  notice  of  such  denial, 
obtain  review  thereof  In  accordance  with 
either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (g\ 
and  any  Interested  p)erson  may  obtain  review, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (g),  of  an  order  of  the  Secretai-y 
approving  an  application. 

'"Withdrawal  of  Approval  of  ApplicatlDU 

"te)(l)  The  Secretary  shsJl,  upon  oblam- 
hig,  where  appropriate,  advice  on  scientific 
matters  from  a  panel  or  panels  under  sec- 
tion 513,  and  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  informal  hearing  to  the  holder  of 
an  approved  application  for  a  device,  issue 
an  order  withdrawing  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication if  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(.A)  that  such  device  Is  unsafe  or  inef- 
fective under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  In  the  labeling 
thereof; 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him  with  re5p>ect  to  such  device, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  him  when  the  application  was  ap- 
proved, that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  showing  of 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  device  is  safe 
or  effective  under  the  conditions  of  use  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
labeling  thereof; 

"(C)  that  the  application  contained  or  was 
accompanied  by  an  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact; 

"(D)  that  the  applicant  (I)  has  failed  to 
establish  a  system  for  mamtainmg  records. 
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or  ha?  repeatedly  or  deliberately  f&lled  to 
maintain  records  or  to  make  reports,  re- 
quired by  an  apiHlcable  regulation  Tinder 
section  519(a).  (tl)  has  refused  to  pennlt 
acces>i  to.  or  copying  or  vertflcatlon  of,  such 
records  as  required  by  section  704,  or  (111) 
I'l-  iKt  complied  •«lth  the  requlrementa  of 
.'.ecf.i.)u  510: 

"\E)  on  the  basis  of  ne-.v  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  device,  eval- 
viatpJ  together  with  the  evidence  before  him 
v^  he  A  the  application  was  approved,  that  the 
n;ethodi  used  In.  or  the  faclUlles  and  con- 
trols used  for,  tl.e  mani'.facture.  proccsslrig. 
packing,  or  Installation  of  such  device  du 
I'.of  conform  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 520(f)  a'-id  were  not  brought  Into  cci.- 
.' 'rmity  with  such  requirements  within  a 
rea-onable  time  after  receipt  of  TiiTltteii 
r.otlce  from  the  Secretary  of  noncoMform'.ty. 

'\ri  on  the  basis  of  new  information  b*- 
fcre  h.m.  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  wl.ej^  the  application  was 
appro'. ed,  thrit  the  labeling  of  such  de- 
vice, based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  ma- 
teria, ucts.  is  i^'.-e-  or  nilsleading  in  any  par- 
ticular and  was  rot  corrected  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  receipt  of  written  noiice 
frum  the  Secretary  of  such  fact;  or 

■■|G)  on  the  baals  of  new  information  be- 
fore him.  evaluated  together  with  the  e-,  l- 
dence  before  him  \^heu  the  application  was 
apprv^'.ed.  that  ouch  device  Is  not  shown  to 
coiiXcrm  in  all  respects  to  a  performance 
standard  which  is  in  effect  under  section  514 
compliance  with  which  was  a  condition  to 
approval  of  the  application  and  that  thare  Is 
a  lack  of  adequate  information  to  Justify  tlie 
deviation  from  such  standard. 

"(2)  The  holder  of  an  application  subject 
to  an  order  Ksued  under  paragraph.  (1) 
withdrawing  approval  of  the  application  may. 
by  peUtion  filed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth 
day  a^r  the  date  upon  which  be  receives  no- 
tlce/f  such  withdrawal,  obtain  review  there- 
otjfzi  accordance  wltli  either  paragraph  ( 1)  or 
08)  of  subsection  (g). 

"Product  Development  Protocol 

''if«(l)  In  the  case  of  a  class  ni  device 
which  Is  required  to  have  an  approval  ot  an 
application  submitted  under  subsection  (e), 
such  device  shall  be  considered  as  having 
such  an  approval  if  a  notice  of  completion 
of  testing  conducted  In  accordance  with  a 
product  development  protocol  approved  un- 
der paragraph  (4)  has  been  declared  com- 
pleted under  paragraph  (6). 

"(2)  Any  person  may  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  proposed  product  development  pro- 
tocol with  respect  to  a  device.  Such  a  pro- 
tocol shall  t>e  accompanied  by  data  support- 
ing it.  If,  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  such  a  protocol,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  appears  to  be  appropriate  to  apply  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  to  the  device 
with  respect  to  which  the  protocol  la  sub- 
mitted, he  shall  refer  the  proposed  protocol 
to  the  appropriate  panel  under  section  513 
for  Its  recommendation  respecting  approval 
of  the  protocol. 

"(3)  A  proposed  prodisct  development  pro- 
tocol for  a  device  may  be  approved  only  if^ 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  la 
appropriate  to  apply  the  requirements  of  thli 
subsection  to  the  device  In  lieu  of  the  re- 
quirement of  approval  of  an  application 
submitted  under  subsection   (c);   and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
proposed  protocol  provides — 

"(1)  »  description  of  the  device  and  the 
changes  which  may  be  made  In  the  device. 

"(11)  a  description  of  the  preclinical  trials 
(If  any)  of  the  device  and  a  specification  of 
(I)  the  results  from  sxich  trUls  to  be  re- 
quired before  the  commencement  of  clinical 
trials  of  the  device,  and  (II)  any  permissible 
variations  In  preclinical  trials  and  the  re- 
sults thereftom, 

";ill)  a  description  of  the  clinical  trials 
I  ir  .any)  of  the  device  and  a  specification  ot 
(I I  the  resxilts  from  such  trials  to  be  re- 
i!u:;ea  before  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  com- 


pletion of  the  requtrementa  of  the  protocol, 
and  (TI)  any  permissible  varlatloiM  In  such 
trials  and  the  reBUlts  therefrom, 

"Mv)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
r.sed  in,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  to 
be  used  for.  the  manufacture,  processing. 
and.  when  relevant,  packing  and  inFtallation 
of  the  device, 

"(r)  an  Identlfrlng  reference  to  any  per- 
formance rtandard  under  section  614  to  be 
r.ppllcable  to  any  a-fpect  of  such  device, 

"(rt)  if  appropriate,  specimens  of  the 
'-ibeling  proposed  to  be  used  for  such  device. 

■'ivt'. )  sifh  other  Information  relevant  to 
•i:e  stibject  matter  of  the  protocol  as  tde 
Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ap- 
propriate paiiel  or  panel.i  under  seciion  5i:i 
may  require,  and 

•I'.iMi  a  refiulrement  for  .submlB.sion  of 
progre.s->  reports  and.  when  completed,  W'- 
olds  of  the  trlaLs  conducted  under  the  pro- 
tocol »!iirl»  records  are  adequate  lo  shov^ 
comi>llunce  with  the  pniiocol. 

■■(4)  'ihe  Secretary  .shall  approve  or  di-.- 
approve  a  proposed  product  uevoiopmeni 
protori.l  submitted  under  parat,raph  I'Ji 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  it^ 
receipt  unles.s  an  additional  period  Is  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  tlie  person  who 
bubmitied  the  protocol.  Approval  of  a  pro- 
tocol or  denial  of  approval  of  a  protocol  is 
huai  agency  aotiou  subject  to  Judicial  review 
under  chapter  7  of  title  5,  united  Slates 
Code. 

"{o)  At  any  lime  after  a  product  develop- 
ment protocol  for  a  device  has  been  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  paragraph  (4i,  the  per- 
.son  for  whocn  the  protocol  was  af.proved  nm y 
.submit  a  notice  of  completion — 

"(A)  stating  (1)  his  determination  tiiu 
the  requirements  of  the  protocol  have  beei'. 
fulfilled  and  that,  to  the  beet  of  his  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  reason  bearing  on  safety  or 
eflectlveneaa  why  the  notice  of  completion 
should  ru>t  become  effective,  and  (11)  the 
data  and  other  Information  upon  which 
such  determination  was  made,  and 

"(B)  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  trlalt 
required  by  the  protocol  and  aU  the  infor- 
mation required  by  subsection  (c)(1). 

"(6)  (A)  The  Secretary  may,  after  provid- 
ing the  person  who  has  an  approved  protocol 
an  opportunity  for  an  Informal  hearing  and 
at  any  time  prior  to  receipt  of  notice  of  com- 
pletion of  such  protocol.  Issue  a  final  order 
to  revoke  such  protocol  If  he  finds  that — 

"(l)  such  person  has  failed  substantially 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
protocol, 

•■(ii)  the  results  of  the  trials  obtained 
imder  the  protocol  differ  so  substantially 
from  the  results  reqiUred  by  the  protocol 
that   further   trials  cannot  be  Justified,  or 

■'(111)  the  resxati  of  the  trials  conducted 
under  the  protocol  or  available  new  Infor- 
mation do  not  demonstrate  that  the  device 
tested  under  the  protocol  does  not  present 
an  unreitsonable  risk  to  health  and  safety. 

"(B)  After  the  receipt  of  a  notice  of  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  protocol  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  the  ninety-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  notice  Is  received, 
by  order  either  declare  the  protocol  com- 
pleted or  declare  It  not  completed.  An  order 
declaring  a  protocol  not  completed  may  take 
effect  only  after  the  Secretary  has  provided 
the  person  who  has  the  protocol  cqjportunlty 
for  an  informal  hearing  on  the  order.  Such 
an  order  may  be  Issued  onlv  If  the  Secretary 
f.nds^ 

"(t)  such  person  has  failed  iubslantially 
to  comply  V,  ith  the  requirements  of  the 
protoc.il. 

"(11)  the  results  c>f  llie  trlaU  obtained 
under  the  protocol  differ  .substantially  from 
Uie  results  required  by  tl;e  protocol,  o- 

"(Ui)  there  Ls  a  lack  of  a  showing  oi  r2.t- 
sonable  asaiirance  of  the  s.afety  and  etftv- 
tlveness  of  the  device  uucier  ili?  c^n-inio..^ 
of  u.se  pre.scribed.  recoinnie tided,  or  sUb- 
^•ested  In  the  proposed  lubeliiit;  lUeri'it. 

"•C\    \   '"iiiikJ  order  1  s\n-d   ui;cier  ^w'lpo^.•- 


graph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  contain  the  reasons  to  support  t^  oon- 
cluslons  thereof. 

"(7)  At  any  time  after  a  notice  of  com- 
pletion has  become  effective,  the  8ecretar>' 
may  Isoite  an  order  (after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  an  Informal  hearing  to  the 
person  for  whom  the  notice  Is  effective)  re- 
voking the  approval  of  a  device  prtyvlded  by 
a  notice  of  completion  which  has  become  ef- 
fective as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  «f 
he  rinds  that  any  of  the  grounds  listed  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (O)  of  subeee- 
tion  (e)(1)  of  this  section  apply.  Bach  ref- 
erence In  such  subparagraphs  to  an  applicn- 
tlMi  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  this 
pjiragraph  a.s  a  reference  to  a  protocol  and 
the  notice  of  completion  of  such  protocol, 
and  esch  reference  to  the  time  when  an  ap- 
plicntlou  was  approved  shall  be  considered 
for  p'irprssf~-  of  this  paragraph  as  a  reference 
to  the  time  v  hen  a  notice  of  completion 
iixiV;  effect. 

•  (8)  A  person  who  has  an  approved  pro. 
I., col  -Inject  to  an  order  issued  under  para- 
pri'.ph  iti)  (A)  revoking  such  protocol,  a  per- 
-son  v.lio  ha.-!  an  approved  protocol  with  re- 
■i,)f  :  Lo  which  an  order  under  paragraph  (S) 
iBi  utui  li;sucd  declaring  thet  the  protocol 
had  ;.<.<  been  completed,  or  a  person  subject 
lo  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (7)  re- 
vo)-.;v.g  the  approval  of  a  device  may,  by  pe- 
tition filed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  upon  which  he  receives  notice 
of  such  order,  obtain  review  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance vlth  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2» 
cf  subsection  (g). 

"Review 
"(g)  ^1)  Upon  petition  for  review  of— 
"(A)   an  order  tinder  subsection   (d)   ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion or  an  order  under  subsection  (e)  with- 
drawing approval  of  an  application,  or 

"(B)  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  (6)  (A) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol,  under  sub- 
section (f)  (6)  (B)  declaring  that  an  ap- 
proved protocol  has  not  been  completed,  or 
imder  subsection  (f)  (7)  revoking  the  ap- 
proval of  a  device, 

the  Secretary  shall,  unless  be  finds  the  pe- 
tition to  be  without  good  cause  or  uniess 
a  petition  for  review  of  such  order  has  been 
submitted  under  paragraph  (2),  hold  a  hear- 
ing, in  accordance  with  section  654  of  title  3 
of  the  United  States  Code,  on  the  order.  The 
panel  or  panels  which  considered  the  ap- 
plication, protocol,  or  device  subject  to  such 
order  shall  designate  a  member  to  a|>pear 
and  testify  at  any  auch  hearing  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  petitioner,  or  the 
officer  conducting  the  hearing,  but  this  re- 
quirement does  not  preclude  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  panel  or  panels  from  appearing 
and  testifying  at  any  such  hearing.  Upon 
completion  of  such  hearing  and  after  con- 
sidering the  record  established  in  such  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  either 
affirming  the  order  subject  to  the  hearing 
or  reversing  such  order  and.  as  appropriate, 
approving  or  denying  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication, reinstating  the  application's  ap- 
proval, approving  the  protocol,  or  placing  in 
effect  a  notice  of  completion. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  petition  for  review  of — 
"(1)    an  order  under  subsection   (d)    ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion or  an  order  under  subsection  (e)  with- 
drawing approval  of  an  application,  or 

"(11)  an  order  under  subsection  C^)  (6)  (A) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol,  under  sub- 
section (f )  (8)  (B)  declaring  that  an  approved 
protocol  has  not  been  ccKnpleted,  or  under 
subsection  (f)(7)  revoking  the  approval  of 
a  device. 

Die  Secretary,  unless  he  is  required  to  pro- 
vide review  of  such  order  under  paragraph 
i\) .  .shnll  refer  the  application  or  protocol 
sui^ject  to  the  order  and  the  basU  for  the 
order  to  an  advisory  committee  of  experts 
e.-.taiiU.shed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B) 
joi   a   ii'p'irt   av.d  recommendation  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  order.  The  advisory  oommlttee 
shall,  after  independent  study  of  tta*  data 
aiKi  information  tumlsbed  to  It  bf  tbo  fiac- 
retary  and  other  data  and  Infonnatlan  baCore 
it.  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  n|Mrt  and 
recommendation,  together  with  aU  under- 
1;,  lug  data  and  information  and  a  rtatament 
of  tiie  reasons  or  basis  for  the  recommenda- 
uou.  A  copy  of  suoh  report  shall  be  proayitly 
.supplied  by  the  Secretary  to  any  person  who 
petitioned  for  such  referral  to  the  advisory 
comailttee. 

-  iB)  The  Secret^u-y  shall  establish  advi- 
sory commiltees  (which  may  not  be  |MUiels 
under  section  513)  to  receive  referrals  under 
stibpuragraph  (A).  The  Secretarj  sbaU  ap- 
point an  members  of  any  such  adviaoiy  oom- 
uiiitee  persons  qualified  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  referred  to  the  committee  and  ot 
appropriately  diversified  professional  back- 
i, round,  except  that  the  Secretary  maj  not 
appoint  to  such  a  committee  any  Individual 
v.ho  Is  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  Each  such  committee 
.slia'.i  include  as  nonvoting  members  a  rep- 
resentative of  consumer  interests  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  Interests  of  the  device  manu- 
facturing Industry.  Members  of  an  advisory 
committee  (other  than  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States),  while  attending  con- 
ferences or  meetings  of  their  o(nnmlttee  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Shan  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
u  hich  rates  may  not  exceed  the  dally  equlv- 
aleut  for  grade  03-18  of  the  Ckaieral  Sched- 
iiie  for  each  day  (including  travettlme)  they 
are  so  engaged:  and  while  so  seiiiug  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  oS.  busi- 
ness each  member  may  be  allowed  trav^  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  snb- 
.slstence,  as  authorized  by  section  S70S  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
chairman  ot  an  advisory  committee  ftom  its 
members.  The  Secretary  shall  fmnlsh  each 
ad\i3ory  committee  with  clerical  and  other 
assistance,  and  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  each  such 
committee  In  acting  on  referrals  made  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  public  the 
report  and  recommendation  made  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  a-ith  respect  to  an  applica- 
tion and  shall  by  order,  stating  the  reasons 
therefor,  either  affirm  the  order  referred  to 
the  advisory  committee  or  reverse  such  order 
and.  if  appropriate,  approve  or  deny  approval 
of  the  application,  reinstate  the  application's 
approval,  approve  the  protocol,  or  place  in 
etTect  a  notice  of  completion. 

"Service  of  Orders 

"(h)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (1)  in  person  by  any 
o.'Hcer  or  employee  of  the  department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  by  mailing  the 
order  by  registered  mall  or  certified  mail  ad- 
dres.sed  to  the  applicant  at  his  last  known 
addies.s  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary. 

"BANNED      DEVICES 

"General  Rule 
Sec.  5 iti.  tai  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  all  available  data  and 
iiuViriuation  and  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  panel  or  panels  under  section 
513.  that- 
'll) a  device  intended  for  human  use  pre- 
sents substantial  deception  or  an  unreason- 
able and  substantial  risk  of  illness  or  injury: 

'  i2i  in  the  case  of  substantial  deception 
or  an  unreasonable  and  substantial  risk  of 
Uluess  or  Injury  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined could  be  corrected  or  eliminated  by 
labeling  or  change  in  labeling  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  provided  arit- 
tea  notice  to  the  manufacturer  specifying 
the  deception  or  risk  of  illness  cr  injury,  the 
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label  tag  or  change  in  labeling  to  correct  the 
daospttoa  or  ollmlnate  or  reduos  such  risk. 
and  tba  period  within  which  such  labsllag  or 
<dMuig*  la  labeling  was  to  be  done,  such  label- 
lag  or  "^^ng^  in  labeling  was  not  done  with- 
in such  period: 

ha  may  Inlttate  a  proceeding  to  promulgate 
a  regtilatloa  to  make  such  device  a  banned 
derlce.  Th«  Secretary  shall  afford  aU  in- 
terested persons  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
hearing  on  a  regulation  proposed  under  this 
subsection. 

"Special  Effective  Date 
"  i  b  i  The  Secretary  may  declare  a  proposed 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  to  be  effec- 
tive upon  Its  publication  in  the  Pederal  Bo- 
lster and  until  the  effective  date  of  any 
final  action  taken  respecting  such  regulation 
if  (1)  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  all  avail- 
able data  and  information,  that  the  decep- 
tion or  risk  of  Illness  or  Injury  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  device  which  is  subject  to 
the  regulation  presents  an  unreasonable, 
direct,  and  substantial  danger  to  the  health 
of  individuals,  and  (2)  before  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  such  regulation,  the  Secretary 
notifies  the  manufacturer  of  such  device  that 
such  regulation  Is  to  be  made  so  effective.  If 
the  Secretary  makes  a  proposed  regulation  so 
effective,  he  shall,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, give  Interested  persons  prompt  notice 
of  his  action  under  this  subsection,  provide 
reasonable  opportimlty  for  an  informal  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  regulation,  and  either 
affirm,  modify,  or  revoke  such  proposed  regu- 
lation. 

••JUDICIAL  aeviEW 

"Application  of  Section 

'Sec.  517.  la)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after — 

"(1)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der section  513  classifying  a  device  in  class  I 
or  changing  the  classification  of  a  device  to 
class  I  or  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  (2) 
of  such  section  classifying  a  device  or  deny- 
ing a  petition  for  claastfleatlon  of  a  device, 

"(3)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
cler  section  514  establishing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  performance  standard  for  a  de- 
vice, 

"(3)  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion S14  (b)(2)  or  615(b)(2)(B)  denving  a 
reqoest  for  reclassllleation  of  a  device, 

"(4)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  of  section  615  (b)  requir- 
ing a  device  to  have  an  approval  of  a  pre- 
market  application,  a  regulation  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  that  section  amending  or  re- 
voking a  regulation  under  paragraph  (3),  or 
an  order  pursuant  to  section  515<g)(l)  or 
515(g)(2)(C). 

"<5)  the  promulgation  of  a  regi.aation  un- 
der section  516  (other  than  a  proposed  reg- 
ulation made  effective  under  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  upon  the  regulation's  pub- 
lication)  making  a  device  a  banned  device, 

"(6)  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 520  (f)(2).  or 

"(7)  an  order  under  section  520(g)  (4)  dis- 
approving an  application  for  an  exemption  of 
a  device  for  investigational  vise  or  an  order 
under  section  520(g)(5)  withdraving  such 
an  exemption  for  a  device, 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  regula- 
tion or  order  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
■United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  for  Judicial  review  of  such  reg- 
ulation or  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  regula- 
tion or  order  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  For  purposes  of 
thi>  :seciiLin.  tlie  term  'record'  means  all 
notices  and  other  matter  published  In  the 
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Vederal  fiaglster  with  rsq^ect  to  the  ragnla- 
tion  or  order  revlewsd.  aU  tntOrmaUon  sub- 
mitted to  tike  aecratazy  with  xespset  to  such 
regulatioii  or  order,  prooeeditigs  of  any  panel 
or  advisory  comaaittee  vltb  respect  to  such 
regulation  or  order,  any  hearing  held  with 
respect  to  such  r^ulattm  or  order,  and  any 
other  Information  identified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  the  admlnistzmtlve  proceeding  held 
with  respect  to  such  regulation  or  order,  as 
being  relevant  to  such  regulation  or  order. 
"Additional  Data,  Views,  and  Arguments 

"(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  re^>ectlng  the  regulation  or  or- 
der being  reviewed  and  shows  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  that  such  additional  data, 
views,  or  arguments  are  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  peti- 
tioner's failure  to  adduce  such  data,  views, 
or  alignments  In  the  proceedings  before  the 
Secretary,  the  court  may  order  the  Secretary 
to  provide  additional  ojjportunlty  for  the  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views,  or  arguments 
and  for  written  submissions.  The  Secretary 
may  modify  bis  findings,  or  make  new  find- 
ings by  reason  of  the  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  so  taken  and  Shall  file  with  the 
cotirt  such  modified  ov'iww  flndtngs.  and  his 
recommendation,  if  any.  lar  tlie  modiflcatian 
or  setting  aside  of  the  r^ulation  or  order 
t>elng  reviewed,  with  tlie  return  of  such  addi- 
tional data,  views,  or  arguments. 
"Standard  for  Review 

'(C)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  a  regiilaticn  or  order,  the  court  Shall 
have  JuHsdlctlon  to  review  the  regulation  or 
order  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  tlUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate 
relief.  Including  Interim  relief,  as  provided 
in  such  chapter.  A  r^ulatlon  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
an  order  Issued  after  the  review  provided  In 
section  515(g)  shall  not  be  affirmed  if  it  la 
found  to  be  unsupported  by  substantial  erl- 
dence  on  the  record  taken  as  a  whole. 
"Finality  of  Judgments 

•(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  at  in  partt  any 
regulation  or  order  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  t3ie  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification,  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"Other  Remediefi 

"(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addltlcMa  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 
"Statement  of  Reasons 

"(f)  To  facilitate  judicial  reviea*  ui:der  Uiii 
section  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
of  a  regulation  or  order  Issued  under  section 
513.  514.  615.  516,  518.  £19,  520.  or  521  each 
such  regulation  or  order  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  reason  for  its  Issuance  and 
the  basis.  In  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
held  in  connection  with  its  issuance,  for  it.s 
issuance. 

'■KOTIFIC.*riON    AND    OTHEK    BE.MEOIES 

"Notification 

"Sit.  518.  fa)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(1)  a  device  Intended  for  human  u-se 
which  is  Introduced  or  delivered  for  intro- 
duction Into  interstate  commerce  for  com- 
n^rclal  distribution  presents  an  imreason- 
able  risk  of  substantial  harm  to  the  public 
health,  and 

"(2)  notification  under  this  subsection  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  unreasmable  rialE 
of  such  harm  and  no  more  practicable  meaaa 
Is  available  under  the  provisions  of  tills  Act 
(other  than  this  section)  to  eliminate  such 
risk, 

the  Secretary  may  issue  such  order  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  adequate  motifica- 
tion  is  provided  in  an  appropriate  form,  by 
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the  persons  and  means  best  suited  under  the 
circumstances  Involved,  to  all  health  pro- 
ressionals  who  prescrlbiB  or  iiM  the  device 
and  to  any  other  person  (including  manu- 
facturers. Importers,  distributors,  retailers, 
and  device  users)  who  should  properly  receive 
suf-h  notification  In  order  to  eliminate  such 
risk.  An  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
require  that  the  Individuals  exposed  to  the 
ri^k  with  respect  to  which  the  order  Is  to 
be  Issued  be  Included  In  the  persons  to  be 
uoufled  of  the  risk  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  notice  to  such  Individuals 
would  present  a  greater  danger  to  the  health 
of  such  Individuals  than  no  such  notlflcatloru 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  such  Individuals,  the  order 
shall  require  that  the  health  professionals 
who  prescribe  or  use  the  device  notify  the 
individuals  whom  the  health  professionals 
treated  with  the  device  of  the  risk  presented 
by  the  device  and  of  any  action  which  may 
be  taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  Individuals 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  such  risk.  Before  Issu- 
ing an  order  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  persons  who 
are  to  give  notice  under  the  order. 

"Repair,  Replacement,  or  Refund 
■•(b)  (1)  (A)  If,  after  affording  opportunity 
for  an  lnf(»-mal  hearing,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

"(I)  a  device  Intended  for  human  use 
which  is  Introduced  or  delivered  for  intro- 
duction Into  Interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  presents  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  substantial  harm  to  the  public 
health. 

"(li)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  device  was  not  properly  de- 
signed and  manufactured  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  art  as  It  existed  at  the  time 
of  Us  design  and  manufacture, 

"(ill)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  unreasonable  risk  was  not 
caused  by  failure  of  a  person  other  than  a 
manufacturer.  Importer,  distributor,  or  re- 
tailer of  the  device  to  exercise  due  care  In 
the  installation,  maintenance,  repair,  or  use 
of  the  device,  and 

"(Iv)  the  notlflcation  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  would  not  by  itself  be  sufficient 
to  eliminate  the  unreasonable  risk  and  action 
described  in  paragraph  i2)  of  this  sub.section 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  such  rl&lc, 

the  Secretary  may  order  the  manufacturer, 
importer,  or  any  distributor  of  such  device, 
or  any  combination  of  such  persons,  to  sub- 
mit to  him  within  a  reasonable  time  a  plan 
for  takmg  one  or  more  of  tlae  actions 
described  in  paragraph  (2).  An  order  Issued 
under  the  preceding  sentence  which  l.s  di- 
rected to  more  than  one  person  shall  specify 
which  person  may  decide  v.hlch  action  shall 
be  taken  under  such  plan  and  the  person 
specified  shall  be  the  person  T^-ho  the  Sec- 
retary determines  bears  the  principal,  ulti- 
mate financial  reiporLsibility  for  action  taken 
under  the  plan  unless  the  Secretary  cannot 
determine  who  bears  such  respon.slbllity  or 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  requires  that  such  deci- 
sion be  made  by  a  person  ( inrludinR  a  device 
user  or  health  professional  l  other  than  the 
person  he  determines  bears  oUch  lespoii- 
sibility. 

•■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under 
s-abparagraph  (A)  unless  he  determines  (af- 
ter affording  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing)  that  the  action  or  actions  to  be  tak- 
en under  the  plan  or  the  manner  in  which 
such  action  or  actions  are  to  be  taken  under 
the  plan  will  not  assure  that  the  unreason- 
able risk  with  respect  to  which  such  order  was 
i-soued  will  be  eliminated.  If  the  Secretary 
disapproves  a  plan,  he  shall  order  a  revised 
plan  to  be  submitted  to  him  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  If  the  Secretary  determmes 
(after  affording  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
bearing)  that  the  revl.sed  plan  is  unsatis- 
factory or  if  no  revised  plan  or  no  inlilal 
plan   ha.s   been   submitted   to   the   Secretary 


within  the  prescribed  time,  the  Secretary 
shall  ( i)  prescribe  a  plan  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  person  or  persona  to  whom  the  order 
issued  under  subparagaph  (A)  was  directed, 
or  fli)  after  affordmg  an  opportunity  for 
an  Informal  hearing,  by  order  prescribe  a 
plan  to  be  carried  out  by  a  person  who  is  a 
manufacturer,  importer,  distributor,  or  re- 
tailer of  the  device  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  was  Issued  but  to  whom  the  order 
under  subparagraph  (A)  was  not  directed. 

•  (2)  The  actions  which  may  be  taken 
under  a  plan  submitted  under  an  order 
i.s.sued  under  paragraph  (1)  are  as  follows: 

■•(A)  To  repair  the  device  so  that  It  does 
not  present  the  unreasonable  risk  of  sub- 
stantial harm  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  under  paragraph  (1)  was  issued. 

•(B)  To  replace  the  device  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  device  which  Is  in  conformity  with 
all  applicable  requirements  of  this  Act. 

■•(C)  To  refund  the  purchase  price  of  the 
device  (less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  use 
if  such  device  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  device  user  for  one  year  or  more  — 

■•(1)  at  the  time  of  notification  ordered 
•iinder  subsection  (a),  or 

■•(ii)  at  the  time  the  device  user  receives 
actual  notice  of  the  unreasonable  risk  with 
re.spect  to  ■which  the  order  was  issued  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) , 

whichever  first  occurs) . 

■'(3>  No  charge  shall  be  made  to  any  person 
(Other  than  a  manufacturer,  importer,  dis- 
tributor or  retailer)  for  availing  himself  of 
any  remedy,  described  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
provided  laider  an  order  issued  under  para- 
graph II).  and  the  person  subject  to  the 
order  shall  reimburse  each  person  (other 
than  a  manufacturer.  Importer.  dUtrlbutor, 
o:  retailer)  who  is  entitled  to  such  a  remedy 
.'or  any  reasonable  and  foreseeable  expenses 
actually  Incurred  by  such  person  in  avall- 
i!ig  himself  of  such  remedy. 

•Reimbursement 

•■(C)  An  order  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  a  device  may  require  any 
person  who  is  a  manufacturer,  importer,  dis- 
tributor, or  retailer  of  the  device  to  relm- 
btirse  any  other  person  who  Is  a  manufac- 
turer. Importer,  distributor,  or  retailer  of 
such  device  for  such  other  person's  expenses 
actually  incurred  in  connection  with  carry- 
ing out  the  order  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  reimbursement  is  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  Any  such  re- 
quirement shall  not  affect  any  rights  or  obli- 
gations under  any  contract  to  which  the  per- 
son receiving  reimbiu-sement  or  the  person 
R.aki.ig  such  reimbursement  is  a  party. 
■  Effect  en  Other  Liability 

•  id)  Compliance  with  an  order  issued  un- 
der tills  s«»ction  shall  hot  relieve  any  person 
from  liablilty  under  Federal  or  State  law.  In 
awarding  damages  for  economic  loss  In  an 
action  brouglit  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
such  liability,  the  value  to  the  plantlff  in 
such  action  of  any  remedy  provided  him  un- 
der .,uch  order  shall  be  taken  Into  account. 

■  RFrORDS    AVD    REPORIS    ON    DEVlrtS 

•■General  Rule 

■  .^rr.  jil  I  ;i )  Every  person  who  Is  a  manu- 
facturer, importer,  or  distributor  of  a  device 
intended  for  htiman  itse  shall  estab!i=h  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  Information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  reasonably  require  to 
assure  tliat  .such  device  is  not  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  and  to  otherwise  assure  its  safety 
and  effect'vene.ss.  Regulations  prescribed  un- 
der the  prceding  sentence  — 

■•in  .shall  not  impose  requirements  unduly 
burdensome  to  a  device  manufacturer,  im- 
porter, or  distributor  taking  into  account  his 
cost  of  complying  with  such  requirements 
and  the  need  for  the  protection  of  tne  public 
health  and  the  implementation  of  this  Act; 

••(2)  which  prescribe  the  procedure  for 
making  requests  for  reports  or  information 
shall  require  that  each  request  made  under 


such  regulations  for  submission  of  a  report 
or  information  to  the  Brcretary  state  the 
reason  or  purpose  tot  such  request  and  iden- 
tify to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  such  re- 
port or  Information; 

"(3)  whlcb  require  submission  of  a  report 
or  information  to  the  Secretary  shall  state 
the  reason  or  purpose  for  the  submission  of 
such  report  or  Information  and  Identify  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable  such  report  or 
information; 

"(4)  may  not  require  that  the  Identity  of 
any  patient  be  disclosed  In  records,  reports, 
or  hiformatlon  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless  required  for  the  medical  welfare 
of  an  Individual,  to  determine  the  safety  or 
effectiveness  of  a  device,  or  to  verify  a  rec- 
ord, report,  or  information  submitted  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(5)  may  not  require  a  manufacturer,  im- 
porter, or  distributor  of  a  class  I  device  to— 

"(A)  maintain  for  such  a  device  records 
respecting  information  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  manufacturer,  importer,  or  distributor 
or 

'•(B)  to  submit  for  such  a  device  to  the 
Secretary  any  report  or  Information — 

"(1)  not  in  the  possession  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  or  distributor,  or 

'•(11)  on  a  periodic  basis, 
unless  such  report  or  Information  Is  neces- 
sary to  determine  If  the  device  should  be  re- 
classified or  If  the  device  U  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded. 

In  prescribing  such  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  due  regard  for  the  profes- 
sional ethics  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  mterests  of  patients.  The  prohibitions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  continue  to 
apply  to  records,  reports,  and  information 
concernmg  any  individual  who  has  been  a 
patient,  irrespective  of  whether  or  when  he 
ceases  to  be  a  patient. 

"Persons  Exempt 

•lb)   Subsection   (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 

■■(I)  any  practitioner  who  is  licensed  by 
law  to  prescribe  or  administer  devices  In- 
tended for  use  in  htimans  and  who  manu- 
factures or  Imports  devices  solely  for  use  In 
the  course  of  his  professional  practice; 

■'(2)  any  person  who  manufactures  or  Im- 
ports devices  intended  for  use  In  humans 
solely  for  such  person's  use  in  research  or 
teaching  and  not  for  sale  (Includhig  any 
person  who  uses  a  device  under  an  exemp- 
tion granted  under  section  620(g)):  and 

"(3)  any  other  class  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
subsection  (a)  upon  a  finding  that  compU- 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  such  subsec- 
tion by  such  class  with  respect  to  a  device 
is  not  necessary  to  (A)  assure  that  a  device 
is  not  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  (B) 
otherwise  to  assure  its  safety,  and  effective- 
ness. 

•GEKtBAL    PROVISIONS    RESPECTWC    CONTROL    OF 
DEVICES    INTENDED    FOR    HtTMAN    USE 

•General  Rule 
'•Sec.  520.  (a)  Any  requirement  authorised 
by  or  under  section  501,  502,  510.  or  519  ap- 
plicable to  a  device  intended  for  human  use 
shall  apply  to  such  device  until  the  applica- 
bility of  the  requirement  to  the  device  has 
been  changed  by  action  taken  under  section 
513,  514,  or  515  or  under  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  and  any  requirement  estab- 
lished by  our  imder  section  501,  602,  610,  or 
519  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  require- 
ment imposed  on  such  device  under  section 
514  or  515  or  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  such  device. 

"Custom  Devices 
•■(b)  Sections  614  and  616  do  not  apply 
to  any  device  which,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  a  physician  or  dentist  (or  any 
other  spieciaily  qualified  person  designated 
under  regulations  promulg^ated  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  an  opportunity  for  an  oral  hear- 
ing) necessarily  deviates  from  an  otherwise 
applicable  performance  standard  or  require- 
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nient  prescribed  by  or  onder  wekian  SU  or 
615  If  (1)  tSM  derloe  U  not  gmtnStf  sfaU- 
kble  m  finlabed  form  for  piirrb—n  or  fordia- 
pensing  upon  preattlpttcoi  waA  tt  bo*  aflRSd 
througH  labeling  or  adTcrttatnc  bj  Hm  «■&- 
ufacturer,  Uapartvt.  or  dlatrtlwtar  tiMnaC  for 
conmierclal  distribution,  and  (2)  such  de- 
vice— 

■  ,A/(l)  is  intended  for  use  by  a  patient 
named  In  such  order  of  such  physician  or 
dentist  (or  other  specially  qualined  person 
Fj  designated) ,  or  ' 

•(H)  is  intended  solely  for  use  by  (I)  such 
physician  or  dentut  (or  other  specially  quali- 
fied person  so  designated)  or  (II)  a  person 
under  Ills  professional  supervision  In  tbe 
course  of  tbe  professional  practice  of  such 
phyiclan  or  dentist  (or  other  specially  quali- 
fied person  so  designated),  and 

■iB)  is  not  generally  available  to  or  gen- 
erally used  by  other  physicians  or  ilentlats 
(or  other  specially  qualified  persons  so  des- 
ignated). 

"Trtade  Secrets 

"(C)  Any  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
seuiatlve  under  section  613.  614,  615,  £16, 
318.  519,  or  704  or  under  subsection  (X)  or 
ig)  of  this  section  which  la  exempt  from 
disclosure  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  by 
reason  of  subsecUon  (b)  (4)  of  such  section 
shall  be  considered  confidential  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed  and  may  not  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  as  the  basis  for  the  reclaaslfl- 
cation  of  a  device  under  section  818  from 
class  III  to  class  U  or  as  the  basis  for  the 
establishment  or  tmendment  of  a  perform- 
ance standard  under  section  514  for  a  derlce 
reclassified  from  class  III  to  claas  H.  except 
that  such  information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers  or  employees  coocemed  with 
carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  rdeTant  In 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act  (other  than 
section  513  or  514  thereof) . 

"Notices  and  Findings 

"(d)  Each  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
under  section  513,  614,  615.  S18,  818,  or  619, 
or  under  this  section,  any  other  notice  which 
is  published  In  the  Federal  Register  with 
respect  to  any  other  action  taken  under  any 
such  section  and  which  states  the  reasons 
for  such  action,  and  each  publication  of  find- 
ings required  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
rulemaking  under  any  such  section  shall  set 
forth— 

••(1)  the  manner  in  which  Interested  per- 
sons may  examine  data  and  other  Informa- 
tion on  which  the  notice  or  findings  Is  based, 
atid 

"(2 1  the  period  within  which  Interested 
persons  may  present  their  comments  on  the 
notice  or  findings  (including  the  need  there- 
for) orally  or  In  ■writing,  which  period  shall 
be  at  least  sixty  days  but  may  not  exceed 
ninety  days  unless  the  time  Is  extended  by 
the  Secretary  by  a  notice  published  in  the 
Ft-i1-r»l  Register  stating  good  cause  tlierefor. 

'Restricted  Devices 
1.1(1)   The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
r-Hjuire  that  u  device  ix-  restricted  to  sale  or 
c^i.-^tribution — 

•■iA)  only  upon  the  written  or  oral  au- 
tlKiri/.atlon  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law 
to  administer  or  use  such  device,  or 

•'(B)  upon  such  other  conditions  (other 
ihau  any  condition  which  would  limit  the 
use  of  a  device  to  a  particular  category  or 
categories  of  physicians  defined  by  their 
I  raining  or  experience)  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  in  such  regulation, 
if.  l>ecause  of  its  pyotentlallty  for  htumful 
effect  or  the  collateral  measures  necessary 
to  lr«  vise,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
i-here  cannot  otherwise  be  reasonable  assur- 
hnce  of  its  safety  and  effectiveness.  A  device 
."ubject  to  a  regulation  under  this  subsection 
Is  •restricted  device. 

'  i2)  A  restricted  device  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  mlsbranded  If  Its  label  falls  to  bear 
such  appropriate  statements  of  the  restrlc- 
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*X3eod  Kanuf aeturlng  Practice  Bequtrements 

*({)  W  (A)  TlM  Seorstsiy  majr.  In  aooofd- 
ance  wRb  subpazagrsfih  (B) ,  prescribe  regu- 
lations xequlrlng  that  this  methods  useb  In. 
and  13m  ya^"<-»o«  and  controls  used  for.  the 
manuisscture;  packing,  storage,  and  Installa- 
tlon  ^a  a  device  conf oraa  to  current  good 
manufacttiring  practice,  as  prescribed  In 
such  regulations,  to  assure  that  the  device 
•wiU  be  safe  and  effective  and  otherwise  In 
compliance  with  this  Act. 

"(B)  Befm'e  the  Secretary  may  promul- 
gate any  regulation  uzuler  subparagraph  (Ai 
he  shall— 

"(1)  afford  the  advisory  committee  estab- 
Ushed  under  paragraph  (3)  an  oppwtunlty 
to  submit  rwfMn"T'"^'^t.ir»na  to  him  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  proposed  to  be 
prom'ulgated,  and 

'•(11)  afford  opportunity  for  an  oral  hear- 
ing. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  advisory 
committee  a  reasonable  time  to  make  its  rec- 
ommendation with  reject  to  proposed  regu- 
lations under  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(2)  (A)  Any  person  subject  to  any  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  petition  the  Secretary 
tor  aa  exemption  or  ■variance  from  such  re- 
qutrement.  Such  a  petition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(1)  In  tbe  case  of  a  petltton  for  an  ex- 
emption from  a  requirement,  set  forth  the 
basis  for  the  petitioner's  determination  that 
compliance  with  the  requirement  is  not  re- 
qtdred  to  assiu-e  that  the  device  will  be  safe 
and  effective  and  otherwise  in  compliance 
with  this  Act, 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  for  a  vari- 
ance from  a  requirement,  set  forth  the 
methods  proposed  to  be  tised  In.  and  the  fa- 
cilities and  controls  proposed  to  be  used  for, 
the  man^ufactvire,  packing,  storage,  and  In- 
stallation of  the  device  In  lieu  of  the  meth- 
ods, facilities,  and  controls  prescribed  by 
the  requirement,  and 

"(ill)  contain  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(B)  Ihe  Secretary  may  refer  to  the  ad- 
visory conmilttee  established  under  para- 
graph (3)  any  petition  submitted  tuider  sub- 
paragraph (A) .  The  advisory  connnittee  shall 
report  Its  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  a  petition  referred  to 
It  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the  pe- 
tition's referral.  Within  sixty  days  after — 

"(1)  the  date  the  petition  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(11)  If  the  petition  was  referred  to  an  ad- 
visory committee,  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  advisory  committee, 
whichever  occurs  later,  the  Secretary  shall  ty 
order  either  deny  the  petition  or  approve  it. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  approve— 

"(I)  a  petition  for  an  exemption  for  a  de- 
vice from  a  requirement  if  he  determines  that 
compliance  ■with  such  requirement  is  not  re- 
quired to  assure  that  the  device  wlU  be  safe 
and  effective  and  other'wlse  in  compliance 
with  this  Act,  and 

"(ii)  a  petition  for  a  variance  for  a  device 
from  a  requirement  If  he  determines  that  the 
methods  to  be  used  In,  and  the  facilities  and 
controls  to  be  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
packing,  storage,  and  installation  of  the  de- 
vice In  Z^eu  of  the  methods,  contrcds,  and 
facilities  prescribed  by  the  requirement  are 
sufficient  to  assure  that  the  device  will  be  safe 
and  effective  and  otherwise  in  compliance 
•with  this  Act. 

An  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  a  peti- 
tion for  a  variance  shall  prescribe  siich  con- 
ditions respecting  the  methods  used  in,  and 
the  facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the 
manufacture,  packing,  storage,  and  installa- 
tion of  the  device  to  be  granted  the  variance 
under  the  petition  as  may  be  necessary  to 


assure  that  the  dsvtea  • 

tlv«  and 

Act. 

"(D)  After  tha '. 
eubparacraph  <B) 
petitioner 
informal  I 

"(3)  TiM  OscBstsTy  «ball  wlslrtliti  an  ad- 

iliiiiij  IIS Hiss  fnr  rhe  pinr  nan  nfsrtTfsmr 

and  «""*-"^  reeooMMMlatlaia  t»  blat  with 
respect  to  vsgulatkas  psopoaed  to  ba  vramnl- 
gated  under  pazagrspk  (1)  <A)  at  tha  ap- 
proral  or  tOmtfpiami  of  pstltloas  siAinltted 
tmder  paragraph  (2) .  The  advtMry  eommlt- 
tee  shaU  be  composed  of  •  mwnhrrs  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Tlu«e  of  the  membeis  Shan  be  ap- 
pointed from  persons  yitbo  are  olBoers  or  em- 
plo9«e8  ot  any  State  or  local  goremmant  or 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(B)  Two  of  tlw  members  Shall  t>e  ap- 
IMlnted  from  persons  who  are  repreoentattve 
of  Interests  of  the  derice  man^u|aetutlBg  In- 
dustry; two  of  the  membeta  Shan  bs  ap- 
pointed from  persons  irtto  are  representative 
of  the  Interests  ot  physicians  and  otiter 
health  professionals;  and  two  of  tbe  meea- 
bers  Shan  be  representative  of  the  interest.^ 
of  the  general  public. 

Members  of  tte  advisory  committee  who  are 
not  officers  oremployees  of  the  United  States, 
while  attemUng  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  committee  or  otherwise  'engaged  In  Its 
business,  shall  be  entitled  to  reeelre  ooea- 
pensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  rates  may  not  exceed  the  daily 
equi'valent  of  the  rate  In  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  S«aiedule,  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  they  are  so  engsged; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  hontes 
or  regular  places  of  Imstness  each  member 
may  be  allowed  traTH  expenses,  Indudlng 
per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subelstaioe.  as  authorized 
by  section  fiTOS  of  title  S  United  Statea  Ckxle 
for  persons  in  Cm  Oorenunent  eerrioe  em- 
jAoyed  tetemdttentty.  The  Oecictary  rtiaU 
designate  one  of  tbe  members  of  tfae  advisory 
conmilttee  to  serve  as  Its  dutinnan.  Tte  Sec- 
retary Shan  furnish  the  advisory  oonsmtttee 
with  clerical  and  other  assistance.  Section  14 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  sikall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the 
Mtvlaory  committee  estatdlshed  tinder  this 
paragraph. 

"Exeihptlon  for  Devices  for  Investigational 
Use 

••(g)'(l)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sut>stctlon 
to  encourage,  to  the  extent  eonsistetat  ■»lth 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty and  with  ethical  standards,  the  discovery 
and  development  of  useful  devices  Intended 
for  human  'use  and  to  that  end  to  maintain 
optimum  freedom  for  scientific  iRve.-^gators 
In  their  pursuit  of  that  purpose. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall,  •within  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  by  regulation  prescriiie  procedtrres 
and  conditions  unde^  which  devices  in- 
tended for  human  -use  may  ui)on  application 
be  granted  an  exemption  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  502,  510,  514,  515,  516,  519. 
or  706  or  subsection  (e)  or  (f )  of  this  section 
or  from  any  combination  of  such  require- 
ments to  permit  the  Investigational  use  ot 
such  devices  by  experts  qualified  by  sci- 
entific training"  and  experience  to  investi- 
gate tte  safety  and  effectiveness  of  such 
devices. 

••iB)  The  conditions  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'•(i)  A  requirement  that  an  application  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  before  an  exemp- 
tion may  be  granted  and  that  the  appllca- 
tltm  be  submitted  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  specify. 

"(li)  A  requirement  that  the  person  apply- 
ing for  an  exemption  for  a  device  assure  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  rec- 
ords, and  the  making  of  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary   of   data   obtained    as   a   rer^tlt    of 
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the  tnvestlgktloiuJ  use  cf  the  device  dur- 
ing tbo  exen^tlon,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  enable  him  to  assure  compliance 
with  such  conditions,  review  the  progress  of 
the  investigation,  knd  evaluate  the  saXet; 
and  effectiveness  of  the  device. 

" (111)  Such  other  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

"iC)  Procedures  and  conditions  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  for  an  exemp- 
tion may  appropriately  vary  depending  on 
I  i)  the  scope  and  duration  of  clinical  testing 
to  be  conducted  under  such  exemption,  (il) 
the  number  of  human  subjects  that  are  to 
be  involved  in  such  testing,  (ill)  the  need 
to  permit  changes  to  be  made  in  the  device 
subject  to  the  exemption  during  testing  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  a  clinical  testing 
plan  required  under  paragraph  (3)  (A),  and 
(iv)  whether  the  clinical  testing  of  such  de- 
vice Is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  data  to 
obtain  approval  for  the  commercial  distribu- 
tion of  such  device. 

"(3)  Procedures  and  conditions  prescribed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  to  the  exemption  of  any  de- 
vlc-e  to  be  the  subject  of  testing  Involving 
human  subjects,  that  the  person  applying 
for  the  exemption — 

"(A)  submit  a  plan  for  any  propcsed  clin- 
ical testing  of  the  device  and  a  report  of  prior 
investigations  of  the  device  (including,  where 
appropriate,  tests  on  animals)  adequate  to 
Justify  the  proposed  clinical  testing — 

•■(1)  to  the  local  institutional  review  com- 
mittee which  has  been  established  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
supervise  clinical  testing  of  devices  in  the 
facilities  where  the  proposed  clinical  testing 
is  to  be  conducted,  or 

"(11)   to  the  Secretary,  if— 
"(I)   no  such  committee  exists,  or 
"(11)   the  Secretary  finds  that  the  process 
of  review  by  such  committee  Is  inadequate 
(Whether  or  not   the  plan  for  such  testing 
has  been  approved  by  such  committee), 
for  review  for  adequacy  to  Justify  the  com- 
mencement of  such  testing;  and,  unless  the 
plan  and  report  are  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  to  the  Secretary  a  summary  of 
the  plan  and  a  report  of  prior  investigations 
of  the  device  (including,  where  appropriate, 
tests  on  animals ) ; 

"(B)  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  i  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such  manner  as 
tlie  Secretary  prescribes)  of  approval  by  a 
local  institutional  review  committee  of  any 
clinical  testing  plan  submitted  to  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (A); 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  device  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  investigators  for  testing,  obtain 
signed  agreements  from  each  of  such  investi- 
gators that  any  testing  of  the  device  involv- 
ing human  subjects  will  be  under  such  In- 
vestigators supervision  and  la  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (D)  and  submit  such 
agreements  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(D)  assure  that  informed  consent  will  be 
obtained  from  each  human  subject  lor  his 
representative)  of  proposed  clinical  testing 
involving  such  device,  except  where,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, the  investigator  conducting  or  super- 
vising the  proposed  clinical  testing  of  the 
device  determines  In  writing  that  there  exist,? 
a  life  threatening  situation  involving  the 
human  subject  of  such  testing  which  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  such  device  and  it  u  not 
feasible  to  obtain  informed  consent  from 
the  subject  and  there  is  not  .sufficient  time 
to  obtain  such  consent  from  his  representa- 
tive. 

The  determination  required  by  subparagraph 
(D)  shall  be  concurred  in  by  a  licensed 
physician  who  is  not  involved  in  the  testing 
of  the  human  subject  with  respect  to  which 
such  determination  is  made  unless  immedi- 
ate use  of  the  device  is  required  to  aave  tiie 
life  of  the  human  subject  of  such  testing  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  tixne  to  obtain  such 
concurrence. 


"(4)  (A)  An  application,  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
regulations  under  paragraph  (2),  for  an  ex- 
emption for  a  device  (other  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  section  516)  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  application  to  the  Secretary 
unless  on  or  before  such  day  the  Secretary 
by  order  disapproves  the  application  and 
notifies  the  applicant  of  the  disapproval  of 
the  application. 

'(B)  The  Secretary  may  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication only  if  he  finds  that  the  Investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  application  Is 
submitted  does  not  conform  to  procedures 
and  conditions  pre.<?cnbed  under  regtilations 
under  paragraph  (2).  Such  a  notification 
shall  contain  the  order  of  disapproval  and  a 
complete  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Secretary's  disapproval  of  the  application 
and  afford  tlie  applicant  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing  on  the  disapproval  order. 
"  1 5 )  The  Secretary  may  by  order  withdraw 
an  exemption  granted  under  this  subsection 
for  a  device  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  conditions  applicable  to  the  device  under 
this  subsection  for  such  exemption  are  not 
met.  Such  an  order  may  be  ls.sued  only  after 
opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing,  except 
that  such  an  order  may  be  issued  before  the 
provision  of  an  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
hearing  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
continuation  of  testing  under  the  exemption 
with  respect  to  which  the  order  is  to  be 
issued  will  result  in  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  public  health. 

"Release  of  Safety  and  EfTectlvenesa 
Information 

•■(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulatlon-s  under  which  a  detailed  summary 
of  information  respecting  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  a  device  which  information 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  which 
was  the  basts  for — 

'(A)  an  order  under  section  515(d)  (1)  (A) 
approving  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval for  the  device  or  denying  approval  of 
such  an  application  or  an  order  under  section 
515(e)  withdrawing  approval  of  such  an 
application  for  the  device. 

"(B)  an  order  under  section  515(f)  (6)  (A) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol  for  the  device 
an  order  under  section  515(f)  (6)  (B)  declar- 
ing a  protocol  for  the  device  completed  or  not 
completed,  or  an  order  under  section  515 
(f)(7)  revoking  the  approval  of  the  device, 
or 

"(C)  an  order  approving  an  application 
under  su'o.sectlon  (g)  for  an  exemption  for 
the  device  from  section  516  or  an  order  dis- 
approving, or  withdrawing  approval  of,  an 
application  for  an  exemption  under  such 
sub-sectlon  for  the  device, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
issuance  of  the  order.  Summaries  of  infor- 
mation made  available  to  this  paragraph  re- 
specting a  device  shall  include  information 
respecting  any  adverse  effects  on  health  of 
the  device. 

"i2)  The  Secretary  >haU  promulgate  regu- 
lations under  which  each  advisory  committee 
established  under  section  515(g)  (2)  (B)  .shall 
make  available  to  the  public  a  detailed  sum. 
mary  of  Information  respecting  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  a  device  which  infor- 
mation was  submitted  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  which  was  the  ba.sis  for  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  made  pursuant 
to  section  515ig)  (2)  ( A) .  A  summary  of  in- 
formation upon  which  such  a  recommenda- 
tion !s  based  shall  be  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  only  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  with  respect  to  which  the 
recommendation  was  made  and  eacli  such 
summary  shall  mclvide  information  respect- 
ing any  adverse  tffect.s  on  health  of  the 
device  subject  to  such  order. 

•i3)  .^ny  infornm'ion  respeciing  a  device 
which  is  made  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 11)  or  1 2)  of  this  subsection  (A)  may 
r.ot  be  used  to  est^abhsh  the  safety  or  effec- 


tiveness of  another  device  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  by  any  person  other  than  the  person 
who  submitted  the  informatlcm  so  made 
available,  end  (B)  shaU  be  nuula  available 
subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
"Proceedings  of  Advisory  Panels  and 
Committees 
"  1,1)  Each  advisory  panel  under  section  513 
and  each  advisory  committee  established 
under  section  614(g)(5)(B)  or  section 
515(g)  shall  make  and  maintain  a  transcript 
of  any  proceeding  of  the  panel  or  committee. 
Each  such  panel  and  committee  shall  delete 
from  any  transcript  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  Information  which  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  is  to  be  considered 
confidential. 

Traceablllty  Requirements 
" !  J I  No  regulation  under  this  Act  may 
impose  on  a  type  or  class  of  device  require- 
ments for  the  traceablllty  of  such  typliypr 
class  of  device  unless  such  requirements  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

"Research  and  Development 
■(k)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  research,  testing,  and  demonstra- 
tions respecting  devices  and  may  obtain  de- 
vices for  research,  testing,  and  demonstration 
purposes  without  regard  to  section  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529, 
41  use.  5). 

"Transitional  Provisions  for  Devices  Consid- 
ered as  New  Drugs  or  Antibiotic  Drugs 

Drugs  or  Antibiotic  Drugs 
"(liil)    Any  device  Intended  for  human 
use — 

"(A)  for  which  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1976 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'enactment  date')  an  approval  of  an 
application  submitted  under  section  505(b) 
was  in  effect; 

■iB)  for  which  such  an  approval  was  filed 
on  or  before  the  enactment  date  and  with 
respect  to  which  application  no  order  of 
approval  or  refusing  to  approve  had  been  Is- 
sued on  such  date  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(cl)  of  such  section; 

"(C)  for  which  on  the  enactment  date  an 
exemption  under  subsection  (I)  of  such  sec- 
tion was  In  effect; 

"(D)  which  Is  within  a  type  of  device  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C) 
and  Is  substantially  equivalent  to  another 
device  within  that  type;  ^ 

"(E)  which  the  Secretary  In  a  notice  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  before  the 
enactment  date  has  declared  to  be  a  new 
drug  subject  to  section  605;  or 

•(F)  with  resjject  to  which  on  the  enact- 
ment date  an  action  Is  pending  In  a  United 
States  court  under  section  302,  303,  or  304 
for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 301  which  enforces  a  requirement  of 
section  505  or  for  an  alleged  violation  of  sec- 
tion 505(a) , 

is  cKxssified  in  class  III  unless  the  Secretary 
in  response  to  a  petition  stibmltted  under 
r-aragraph  (2)  ha.s  classified  such  device  In 
class  I  or  II. 

'i2>  The  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  a 
device  classified  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
petition  the  Secretary  (In  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe)  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  an  order  classifying  the  device  In 
class  I  or  class  EC.  Within  thirty  days  of  the 
filing  of  such  a  petition,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  petitioner  of  any  deficiencies  in 
the  petition  which  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  making  a  decision  on  the  petition.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)(D)(ill. 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  filing  of  a  petition  under  this  paragraph 
and  after  afiordiug  the  petitioner  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Informal  hearing,  the  Secretary 
sliall.  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
panel  under  section  513,  by  order  either  deny 
the  petition  or  order  the  classification,  in 
accordance   wiiii   the  criteria  prescribed   by 
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section    613(a)(1)(A)    or    513(a)(1)(B),   of 
the  device  In  class  I  or  class  n. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  device  whlcli  la 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  which  Is 

in  class  in —  ._     .^ 

"(\)  such  device  shall  on  the  enactment 
date  be  considered  a  device  with  an  approved 
application  under  section  516,  and 

•  til)  the  requirements  applicable  to  such 
device  before  the  enactment  date  tinder  sec- 
tion 505  shall  continue  to  apply  to  such  de- 
vice until  changed  by  the  Secretary  as  au- 
thorised by  this  Act. 

••(B)  In  the  case  of  a  device  which  is  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  which  is 
lu  class  ni,  an  application  for  such  device 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  filed  un- 
der section  615  on  the  enactment  date.  The 
period  In  which  the  Secretary  shaU  act  on 
such  application  In  accordance  with  section 
515(d)(1)  shall  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  enactment  date  (or  such 
greater  period  as  the  Secretary  and  the  appli- 
cant may  agree  upon  the  after  the  Secretary 
has  made  the  finding  required  by  section  516 
(d)  (1)  (B)(1))  less  the  number  of  days  In 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  an  applica- 
tion for  such  device  was  filed  tmder  section 
505  and  ending  on  the  enactment  date.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  period  such  device  is 
requhed,  unless  exempt  under  subsection 
(g) .  to  have  in  effect  an  approved  application 
under  section  515. 

"(C)  A  device  which  is  described  in  para- 
griph  (1)  (C)  and  which  is  In  class  in  shall 
be  considered  a  new  drug  untU  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  period  such  device 
is  required,  unless  exempt  under  subsection 
(g),  to  have  in  effect  an  approved  applica- 
tion under  section  515. 

"(D)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11). 
a  device  which  Is  described  in  subparagraph 
(D).  (E),  or  (F)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  which 
is  in  class  III  is  required  to  have  on  and 
after  the  enactment  date  in  effect  an  ap- 
proved application  under  section  615. 

"(11)  If— 

•  (I)  a  petition  is  filed  under  paragraph 
(2)  for  a  device  described  in  subparagraph 
(Di,  (E).  or  (P)  of  paragraph  (1),  or 

"(11)  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval is  filed  tuider  section  515  for  such  a 
device, 

within  the  sixty-day  period  beginning  on  the 
enactment  date  (or  within  such  greater  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary,  after  making  the  find- 
ing required  tmder  section  515(^)  (1)  (B), 
and  the  petitioner  or  applicant  may  agree 
upon  I ,  the  Secretary  shall  act  on  such  peti- 
tion or  application  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  or  section  515  except  that  the  pe- 
riod within  which  the  Secretary  must  act  on 
the  petition  or  application  shall  be  within 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  petition  or  applica- 
tion is  filed.  If  such  a  petition  or  application 
IS  filed  within  such  sixty-day  (or  greater) 
period^ clause  (i)  of  this  subpaxagraph  shall 
not  npply  to  such  device  before  the  expira- 
•  io.i  of  such  one  hundred  and  twenty-day 
pt*;l<)d.  or  If  such  petitiotx  is  denied  or  such 
application  1.=  denied  approval,  before  the 
diu.<>  ot  such  denial,  whichever  occurs  first. 

•■il)  Any  device  Intended  for  human  use 
wii  il  h  on  the  enactment  date  was  subject  to 
tiie  requirements  of  section  507  sliall  be  sub- 
Je-.   to  such  requirements  as  follows: 

■  1 A »   In  the  case  of  such  a  device  which  is 

r'ftssifted    into    class    I,    such    requirements 

^idii  apply  to  such  device  until  the  effective 

dale  of  the  regulation  classifying  the  device 

mto  such  class. 

•'(B)  In  the  case  of  such  a  device  which  is 
classified  into  class  II.  such  requirements 
sliall  apply  to  such  device  until  the  effective 
date  of  a  performance  standard  applicable  to 
the  device  under  section  514. 


"(O)  In  the  case  of  such  a  device  which  is 
claaaifled  Into  class  m,  such  requirementa 
shall  vpp\j  to  such  device  until  the  date  on 
which  the  device  is  required  to  have  in  effect 
an  f^jtprored  application  under  section  616. 

"STATE  AND  LOCAL  BEQtJIRKMENTS  RESPECTING 
DEVICES 

"Oeneral  Rtile 

'Sec.  621.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  may  establish  or  continue  in  effect 
with  respect  to  a  device  Intended  for  human 
use  any  requirement — 

"(1)  which  is  different  from,  or  in  addi- 
tion to.  any  requirement  applicable  under 
this  Act  to  the  device,  and 

"(2)  which  relates  to  the  safety  or  effec- 
tiveness of  the  device  or  to  any  other  matter 
Included  In  a  requirement  applicable  to  the 
device  under  this  Act. 

"Exempt  Requirements 

"(b)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary 
may,  by  regtilatlon  promulgated  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  an  oral  hearing,  exempt 
from  subsection  (a),  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  regulation,  a 
requirement  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division applicable  to  a  device  intended  for 
human  use  if — 

"(1)  the  reqtUrement  is  more  stringent 
than  a  requirement  under  this  Act  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  device  If  an  ex- 
emption were  not  in  effect  under  this  sub- 
section; or 

"(2)  the  requirement — 

"(A)  is  required  by  compelling  local  con- 
ditions, and 

"(B)  compliance  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  device  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  any  applicable  requirement  under 
this  Act." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  Section  201 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)(A)  Paragraph  (h)  of  .sec- 
tion 201  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  term  'device'  (except  when  used 
in  paragraph  (n)  of  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tions 301(1).  403(f),  602(c).  and  602(c)) 
means  an  instrument,  apparatus,  implement, 
machine,  contrivance.  Implant,  In  vitro  re- 
agent, or  other  similar  or  related  article,  in- 
cluding any  component,  p&rt,  or  accessory, 
which  is — 

"(1)  recognized  in  the  official  National 
Formulary,  or  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
peia, or  any  supplement  to  them, 

"(2)  intended  for  use  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  or  other  conditions,  or  in  the  cvire, 
mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, In  man  or  other  animals,  or 

"(3)  Intended  to  affect  the  structitre  or 
any  ftinctlon  of  the  body  of  man  or  other 
animals,  and 

which  does  not  achie'.e  any  of  its  principal 
intended  purposes  through  chemical  ac- 
tion within  or  on  the  body  of  man  or  other 
animals  and  which  is  not  dependent  upon 
being  metabolized  for  the  achievement  of  any 
of  Its  principal  intended  ptirposes." 

(B)  Section  15(d)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(d»  Tlie  term  'devict'  (except  when  used 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  means  an 
Instrument,  apparatus,  Implement,  machine, 
contrivance,  implant,  in  vitro  reagent,  or 
other  similar  or  related  article.  Including  any 
component,  part,  or  accessory,  which  is — 

"(1)  recognized  in  the  official  National 
Formulary,  or  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
peia, or  any  supplement  to  them, 

"(2)  intended  for  use  In  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  or  other  conditions,  or  In  the  cure, 
mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. In  man  or  other  animals,  or 

"(3)  intended  to  affect  the  structure  or 
any  function  of  the  inidy  of  man  or  other 
animals   and 


which  does  not  achieve  any  of  its  principal 
Intended  purposes  through  chemical  action 
within  or  on  the  body  of  man  or  othK'  ani- 
mals and  which  Is  not  dependent  upon  being 
metabolised  for  the  achievement  of  any  of  Its 
principal  Intended  purposes.". 

(2)  Section  201  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(y)  The  term  'informal  hearing'  means  a 
hearing  which  is  not  subject  to  section  554. 
556,  or  657  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  which  provides  for  the  following: 

"(1)  The  presiding  officer  In  the  hearing 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  from 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  have 
not  participated  in  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary which  is  the  subject  of  the  hearing  and 
who  are  not  directly  responsible  to  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  any  such  action. 

"(2)  Each  party  to  the  hearing  shall  have 
the  right  at  all  times  to  be  advised  and  ac- 
companied by  an  attorney. 

"(3)  Before  the  hearing,  each  partv  to  the 
hearing  shall  be  given  reasonable  notice  of 
the  matters  to  be  considered  at  the  hearing. 
Including  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
basis  for  the  action  taken  or  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  and  a  general  summary  of  the  in- 
formation which  will  be  presented  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  hearing  in  support  of  such 
action. 

'•(4)  At  the  hearing  the  parties  to  the  hear- 
ing shall  have  the  right  to  hear  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  which  is  the  subject  of  the  hearing 
together  with  the  Information  and  reasons 
supporting  such  action,  to  conduct  reason- 
able questioning,  and  to  present  any  oral  or 
written  information  relevant  to  such  action. 

"(5)  The  presiding  officer  in  such  hearing 
shall  prepare  a  written  report  of  the  hearing 
to  which  ShaU  be  attached  all  written  mate- 
rial presented  at  the  hearing.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  hearing  shall  be  given  the 
opportuiJty  to  review  and  correct  or  supple- 
ment the  presiding  officer's  rejaort  of  the 
hearing. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  hear- 
ing to  be  transcribed.  A  party  to  the  hearing 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  the  hearing 
transcribed  at  his  expense.  Any  transcription 
of  a  hearing  shall  be  Included  in  the  presid- 
ing officer's  report  of  the  hearing.". 

Amendments  to  Section  301 

(b)(1)  Section  301  is  ataend^by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paTligraplis : 

"(q)  (1)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  (A)  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  prescribed  under 
section  518  or  520(g),  or  (B)  ftirnish  any 
notification  or  other  material  or  Information 
required  by  or  under  section  619  or  520(g). 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  device,  the  sub- 
mission of  any  report  that  is  required  by  or 
under  this  Act  that  is  false  or  misleading  lu 
any  material  respect. 

"(r)  The  introduction  or  deUvery  for  in- 
troduction Into  interstate  commerce  for  ex- 
port of  a  device  or  drug  In  violation  of  an 
order  issued  under  section  801(d)(7).". 

(2)  Section  301(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  before  "512"  and  by  inserting  after 
"(m)"  a  comma  and  the  following:  •'515(f), 
or  519'. 

(3)  Section  301  (J)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '510,"  before  "512  ",  by  Inserting  "513, 
514.  515,  516,  518,  519,  520."  before  "704", 
and  by  striking  out  "or  706"  and  Inserting 
in  lleii  thereof    •706,  or  707". 

(4)  Section  301(1)  Is  amended  (A)  by  in- 
serting "or  device"  after  "drug'  each  time 
it  occtirs,  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "506"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "505,  515,  or  520(g), 
as  the  case  may  be". 

Amendments  to  Section  304 
(c)  Section  304(a)  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "device,"  in  paragraph  (1).  and  (2) 
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by  striking  out  "aad,"  before  "^C)"  In  pera- 
greph  (2) ,  ami  (S)  by  strlklag  out  ttie  period 
At  the  end  of  ttiat  peregraph  azid  UuerUng 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  aad  t2M  foUowlng: 
"and  (D)  Any  adulterated  or  mlabranded 
d».  i?es.". 

Amendment  to  Section  501 
d)   Section  501  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  ttie  following  new  paragnkphs: 

•  I  e )  If  U  ta,  or  purports  to  be  or  is  repre- 
sented as,  a  deylce  which  is  snbject  to  a 
performance  standard  established  under 
section  514.  uiUees  such  device  Is  !n  all  re- 
spects in  conformity  with  such  standard. 
-'(f>|l)  If  tt  Is  a  class  HI  device— 
"(A)(1)  which  Is  required  by  a  reg^alatlon 
promulgated  under  subeection  (b)  of  section 
515  to  have  an  approral  under  such  section 
of  an  application  for  premarlcet  approyal 
and  which  la  not  exempt  from  section  515 
under  section  520(g),  suad 

"(11)  (I)  for  which  an  appllcatl-jn  for  pre- 
market  approval  or  a  notice  of  completion 
of  a  product  development  protocol  was  not 
filed  with  the  Secretary  within  the  ninety- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
pr>m»ilgatlon  of  such  regulation,  or 

"(U)  for  which  such  an  application  was 
filed  and  approval  of  the  application  has 
been  denied  or  withdrawn,  or  such  a  notice 
was  filed  and  has  been  decl«u-ed  not  com- 
pleted or  the  approval  of  the  device  under 
the  proved  has  been  withdrawn; 

"(B)  (1)  which  was  classiHed  unUor  .section 
513(f)  Into  clrvas  HI,  which  under  section 
515(a)  Is  recfulred  to  have  In  effect  an  ap- 
proved application  for  premarlcet  approval. 
and  which  Is  not  exemp:  from  section  515 
under  section  520rg).   ar.d 

"(U)  Which  does  not  have  r.urh  an  appli- 
cation In  effect;  or 

"(C)  Which  was  cl.^"=.?^lfied  i!nder  section 
520(11  Into  class  III,  which  under  .Tich  sec- 
tion is  required  to  have  in  effect  an  approved 
appUcaUon  under  section  515.  and  which 
does  not  have  such  an  application  in  effect. 
"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  device  cLi.?.slfled 
tinder  section  513(f)  Into  class  IIT  and  In- 
tended solely  for  InveoU^ational  use,  para- 
graph (li;B)  shall  not  apply  with  re.=:pect 
to  such  device  during  the  period  ending  on 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  prescribing 
the  procedures  aad  ooiiditlo:::?  req'iired  by 
section  520(g)  (2). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  device  subject  to  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  subsection  (  b) 
of  section  515,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  device  during  the  period 
ending— 

"(1)  on  the  Ia>t  day  of  the  thirtieth  calen- 
dar month  beginning  after  the  month  In 
which  the  classification  of  the  device  In  class 
m  became  effective  under  section  513,  or 

"(11)  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  such  regulation,  v 

H-hlchever  occurs  later. 

"(g)  If  It  Is  a  banned  device. 
"(h)  If  It  Is  a  device  and  the  methods  uspd 
In,  or  th?  facilities  or  controls  u.sed  for.  lt.s 
mnnufacttire,  packing,  storage,  or  installation 
are  not  In  conformity  with  applicable  re- 
quirements under  section  520(fi(l)  or  an 
applicable  condition  prescribed  by  ar.  order 
under  .section  520(f)(2). 

"(I)  If  It  is  a  device  for  which  an  exemp- 
tion has  been  granted  under  section  520(g) 
for  Investigational  use  and  the  person  who 
was  granted  such  e.xemptlon  or  any  investi- 
gator who  I'ses  such  device  under  .such  ex- 
emption fails  to  comply  with  a  requirement 
prescribed  by  or  under  sxjch  section  '. 
Amendments  to  Section  502 
ie)(l>  Section  502  U  amend::d  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

•■(q)  In  the  case  of  any  restricted  device 
d;-trlbuted  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  State,  If 
(1)  Its  advertising  Is  false  or  misleading  In 
any  particular,  or  (2)  it  is  sold  or  otherwise 


distributed  In  vlol&tloa  of  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  &20(e). 

"(r)  In  the  caa*  of  any  restricted  device 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  StAte, 
unless  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distri- 
butor thereof  Includes  In  all  advertisements 
and  other  descriptive  printed  matter  Issued 
or  caused  to  be  Issued  by  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor  with  respect  to  that 
device  (1)  a  true  statement  of  the  device's 
established  name  as  defined  In  section  50a(e) , 
printed  promlnecUy  and  In  type  at  least  haU 
as  large  as  that  used  for  any  trade  or  brand 
name  thereof,  and  (3)  a  brief  statement  of 
the  Intended  uses  of  the  device  and  relevant 
wamlnga.  precautions,  side  effects,  and  con- 
traindications and,  in  the  case  of  ^ledflc  de- 
vices made  subject  to  a  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment that  such  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  ptibllc  health,  a  full  description  of  the 
components  of  such  device  or  the  formula 
bhowlng  quantitatively  each  Ingredient  of 
such  device  to  the  extent  required  In  regula- 
tions which  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
after  an  opportunity  fur  a  hearing.  Elxcept  In 
extraordinary  circumstances,  no  regulation 
Issued  under  this  pmragraph  shall  require 
prior  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  con- 
tent of  any  adverUsemtnt  and  no  advertise- 
ment of  a  ri\strlcted  device,  published  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph  shall, 
with  respect  to  tlie  matters  specified  In  this 
paragraph  or  covered  by  regulaUous  Issued 
hereunder,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  12  through  15  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CommUsioii  Act  (Ij  Uii.C  52-55).  This 
paragraph  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
printed  matter  which  the  Secretary  detcr- 
mbies  to  be  Uocling  a-s  defined  In  section 
201  (mi. 

"(£)  li"  It  Is  a  device  subject  to  a  perform- 
ance standard  established  under  section  614, 
unless  it  bears  such  labeling  or  may  be  pre- 
Ecribetl  In  such  performance  standard. 

"(t)  If  It  Ls  a  device  and  there  was  a  fail- 
ure or  refusal  (I)  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement prescribed  under  section  518  re- 
specting the  device,  or  (2)  to  furnish  any 
material  or  Ir.formatlon  retjulred  by  or  under 
section  519  respecting  the  device  ". 

(2)  Section  502tj)  Is  amended  by  Insen- 
itif;  'or  manner"  after  "dosage". 

Anjendments  to  Section  801 

(f)  ( 1)  Section  801  (d)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f ollow.s : 

"(d)(1)  A  food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic 
Intended  for  export  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  mlabranded  under  this  Act 
If  It— 

"(A)  accords  to  the  spei-lflcatlons  of  the 
foreigi  purchaser, 

"(B)  Ls  not  In  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  It  Is  Intended  for  export, 

"(C)  Is  labeled  on  the  outside  of  the  ship- 
ping package  that  it  la  Intended  for  export, 
and 

"(D)  Is  not  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  do- 
mestic commerce. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  any 
device  which  does  not  comply  with  an  ap- 
plicable requirement  of  section  514  or  515 
or  which  Is  a  banned  device  under  section 
SI'S  nnles-.  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  parai^raph  (1).  the  device  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(A)  If  the  device  1=  Intended  for  expert 
to  a  countr;,-  which  has  an  appropriate  health 
a,:.ency  to  review  the  device  and  authorize 
or  approve  it  as  .safe  for  Its  Intended  use 
(including  Investigational  use)  within  such 
country,  such  device  may  be  exported  to  such 
i-ountry  only  If    - 

"(li  the  device  Ls  so  reviewed  and  auihor- 
l7ed  or  approved  by  such  agency,  and 

"(in  notification  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
port of  the  device  has  been  provided  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (6). 

"(B)  If  the  device  Is  Intended  for  export 
to  a  country  which  does  not  have  an  agency 


described  In  aubparatrrapb  (A),  such  device 
may  be  exported  to  such  country  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines,  upon  appUcatlon  and 
after  provision  to  th*  applicant  of  oppor. 
tunity  for  an  informal  hearing  otx  the  ap- 
plication, that  the  exportation  of  the  device 
to  sucli  country  U  not  contrary  to  public 
health  and  safety. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  an 
antibiotic  drti^  for  which  a  regulation  or 
release  Is  not  In  effect  pursuant  to  section 
507  unless  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  drug  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements : 

"(A)  If  the  drug  Is  Intended  for  export 
to  a  country  which  has  an  appropriate  health 
agency  to  review  the  drug  and  authorize  or 
approve  It  as  safe  for  its  Intended  use  (in- 
cluding investigational  use)  within  such 
country,  such  drug  may  bs  exported  to  such 
country  only  If — 

"(1)  the  drug  Is  so  reviewed  and  author- 
ized or  approved  by  such  agency,  and 

"(11)  notification  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
port of  the  drug  has  been  provided  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  paragraph  (0). 

"(B)  If  the  drug  is  Intended  for  export  to 
a  country  which  does  not  have  an  agency 
--4!escrlbed  In  subparagraph  (A),  such  drug 
may^ae  exported  to  such  country  only  tf  the 
Secretary  determines,  upon  application  and 
after  provision  to  the  applicant  of  opportu- 
nity for  an  Informal  hearing  on  the  applica- 
tion, that  tlie  exportation  of  the  drug  to 
such  country  Is  not  contrarj-  to  public  health 
and  safety. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  dees  not  apply  to  a 
new  animal  drug,  or  an  animal  feed  bearing 
cr  containing  a  new  animal  dm?,  which  la 
unsafe  within  the  meaning  cf  sectlcn  612 
unless,  upon  apjpllcatlon  to  make  that  para- 
graph apply  to  such  a  drug  or  feed,  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  providing  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  Informal  hearing  on  the 
application,  that — 

••(A)  the  drug  or  feed  ri->eets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1), 

"(  B)  Its  exportation  Is  not  contrary  to  pt:b- 
11c  health  and  safety  of  persons  within  the 
U.;i:ed  States,  and 

"(C)(1)  the  appropriate  boalth  agency  of 
the  coxmtry  to  which  the  drug  or  feed  la  to 
be  exported  has  reviewed  It  and  authorized 
or  approved  It  as  safe  for  Its  Intended  use 
( Inc.iidlng  Investigational  tise)  in  such  coun- 
try, or 

"(11)  If  there  Is  no  such  agency.  Us  expor- 
tation to  such  country  Is  not  contrary  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  section  301(d),  a 
new  drug  for  which  an  application  la  not  In 
effect  pursuant  to  section  505  may  be  Intro- 
duced or  delivered  for  introduction  Into 
Interstate  commerce  for  export  If  the  new 
drug  meets  the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  The  drug  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragriiph  (1). 

"(B)  If  the  drug  Is  Intended  for  export  to 
a  country  which  has  an  appropriate  health 
agency  to  review  the  drug  and  authorize  or 
approve  It  as  safe  for  its  Intended  use  (in- 
cluding Invcstlgratlonal  use)  within  such 
country,  such  drug  may  be  exported  to  .<uch 
country  only  If— 

"(1)  the  drug  Is  so  reviewed  and  authori;  cd 
or  approved  by  such  agency,  and 

"(II)  notification  with  respect  to  the  export 
of  the  drtig  has  been  provided  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (6). 

"(C)  If  the  drug  Is  Intended  for  expert  to 
a  country  which  does  not  have  an  agency 
described  in  subparagraph  (A) ,  such  drug 
may  be  exported  to  such  country  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines,  upon  application  and 
after  provision  to  the  applicant  of  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Informal  hearing  on  the  appli- 
cation, that  the  exportation  of  the  drug  to 
such  country  Is  not  contrary  to  public  health 
and  safety. 

'(«)(A)    Ea<  h   person   who   Is  required   to 
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register  under  section  510  and  who  proposes 
to  introduce  or  deMver  for  introduction  Into 
IntersUte  commerce  for  export — 

"(1)  any  device  wtaltdi  does  not  comply 
with  an  applicable  requlremen*  of  ■•ctton 

514  or  618  or  which  Is  a  banned  device 
under  section  616, 

"(11)  any  antibiotic  drug  for  which  a 
regulation  or  release  Is  not  in  effect  pur- 
.suant  to  section  607.  or 

"(111)  any  new  drug  for  which  an  applica- 
tion is  not  in  effect  pursuant  to  section  505, 
shall,  on  an  )»n""*i  basis  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
submit  to  the  Secretary  the  notice  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (B)  If  the  country  to 
which  such  device  or  drug  Is  Intended  for 
export  has  an  appropriate  healtii  agency  to 
review  the  drug  or  device  and  to  authorise 
or  approve  it  as  safe  tar  its  intended  use 
(including  investigational  use)  In  such 
country.  A  notice  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  amended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  notice  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall — 

"(i)  Identify  each  drug  and  device  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  which  Is  to  be 
Introduced  or  delivered  for  introduction 
Into  interstate  commerce  for  export  during 
the  twelve-month  i>eriod  begiiming  thirty 
days  after  the  date  the  notice  is  sulmiitted, 

"(11)  Identify  the  countries  to  which  each 
such  drug  and  device  will  be  exported,  aad 

"(111)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  each  such  darloe  and 
drug  compUes  with  the  requlTonents  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  appropriate  health  agency  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  is  being  exported  and  such 
agency  has  authorized  ot  i4>proved  it  as 
safe  for  its  Intended  use  (including  investi- 
gational use)  In  such  country. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may,  after  providing 
notice  and  opportunity  for  Informal  hear- 
ing, issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  Introduction  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  export  of  any — 

"(A)  device  which  does  not  comply  with 
an  applicable  requirement  of  section  614  or 

515  or  which  is  a  banned  device  under  sec- 
tion 516. 

"(B)  antibiotic  drug  for  which  a  regula- 
tion or  release  Is  not  in  effect  pursuant  to 
section  507, 

•(C)  new  drug  for  which  an  i^)pllcation 
is  not  in  effect  pursuant  to  section  606,  «r 

"(D)  new  animal  drug,  or  an  animal  feed 
bearing  or  containing  a  new  animal  drtig, 
which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 512  and  with  respect  to  which  an  appli- 
cation has  been  approved  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection. 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  export 
of  such  device,  drug,  or  animal  feed  is  in- 
consistent with  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  within  the  United  States.". 

(2)  Section  801(a)  (1)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "conditions"  the  following:  "or, 
m  the  case  of  a  device,  the  methods  f^^  i**' 
and  the  facilities  and  controls  MsedJun,  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  pacung  and 
in-^taliation  of  the  device  do  uot.«Wiform  to 
111?  requirements  of  section  520(f)". 

REC.lSl RATION   OF  DEVICE  MANUFACTURERS 

Se(  .  4.  (a)  Section  510  is  amended  as  fol- 
low. -. : 

(1)  The  .section  heading  is  amended  by 
in  erting  "and  devices"  after  "DRtros". 

iL')  Subsection  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by  in- 
.'^eriing  "or  device  package"  after  "drug  pack- 
H^p":  by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug";  and  by  inserting  "or  user"  after  "con- 
ximer". 

(3)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  are 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  a  device  or  devices" 
alter  "drugs"  each  time  it  occurs. 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  a  uniform  sys- 
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tern  for  the  identification  of  devices  intended 
for  human  use  and  may  require  that  penona 
who  are  required  to  list  suoh  devices  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (j)  shall  list  such  devices 
in  aoeocdanoe  with  such  system.". 

(6)  Buheectlon  (g)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection. 

(6)  SubsectUMi  (h)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "704  and"  the  foUowing:  "every 
such  establishment  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, propagation,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing of  a  drug  or  drugs  or  of  a  device  or 
devices  classified  in  class  H  or  HI". 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  a  device  or  de- 
vices." after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
by  inserting  "shall  require  such  establish- 
ment to  provide  the  information  required  by 
subsection  (J)  in  the  case  of  a  device  or  de- 
vices and"  immediately  t>efore  "shall  in- 
clude" and  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after 
"drugs". 

(8)  Subsection  (J)  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "a  list 
of  all  drugs  (by  established  name"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  list  of  all  drugs  and 
a  list  of  all  devices  and  a  brief  statement 
of  the  basis  for  believing  that  each  device 
Included  in  the  list  is  a  device  rather  than  a 
drug  (with  each  drug  and  device  In  each  list 
listed  by  its  established  name",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "drugs  filed"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "drugs  or  devices  filed"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  out 
"such  list"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
applicable  list";  by  inserting  "or  a  device 
Intended  for  human  use  contained  in  the  ap- 
plicable list  with  respect  to  which  a  per- 
fonnance  standard  has  been  established 
under  section  514  or  which  is  subject  to  sec- 
tion 616,"  after  "612,";  and  by  inserting  "or 
device"  after  "such  drug"  each  time  it 
appears; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  (B).  by  striking  out 
"drug  contained  in  such  list"  before  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "drug  or 
device  contained  in  an  applicable  list"; 

(D)  by  amending  clause  (1)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  (B)  to  read  as  follows — 

"(I)  which  drug  is  subject  to  section  603 
(b)(1) ,  or  which  device  is  a  restricted  device. 
a  copy  of  all  labeling  for  such  drug  or  device, 
a  representative  sampling  of  advertisements 
for  such  drug  or  device,  and,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Secretary  for  good  cause,  a  copy 
of  all  advertisements  for  a  particular  drug 
product  or  device,  or"; 

(E)  by  amending  clause  (11)  of  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  which  drug  is  not  subject  to  section 
603(b)  (1)  or  which  device  is  not  a  restricted 
device,  the  label  and  package  Insert  for  such 
drug  or  device  and  a  representative  sampling 
of  any  other  labeling  for  such  drtig  or  de- 
vice: "; 

(P)  in  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
"such  list"  and  inserting  "an  applicable  ILsf 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(Q)  in  paragraph  (1)  (D).  by  striking  out 
"the  list"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
list";  by  inserting  "or  the  particular  device 
contained  in  such  list  is  not  subject  to  a 
performance  standard  established  under  sec- 
tion 514  or  to  section  515  or  Is  not  a  re- 
stricted device"  after  "512.";  and  by  insert- 
ing "or  device"  after  "particular  diug  prod- 
uct" each  place  it  occurs;  and 

(H)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  'or 
device"  after  "drug"  each  time  It  appears 
and.  in  paragraph  (2)(C),  by  Inserting 
"each"  before  "by  established  name". 

(9)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  aft- 
er subsection  (J)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)  Each  person  who  is  required  to  regis- 
ter under  this  section  and  who  proposes  to 
begin  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  intro- 


duction into  IntMstato  covaxaueot  for  com- 
mercial distribution  of  a  device  int«ided  for 
buman  use  shall,  at  least  ninety  days  before 
making  siudi  introductioin  or  delivery,  rep<Ht 
to  the  Secretary  (in  such  f<»m  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe)— 

"(1)  the  class  in  which  the  device  is  classi- 
fied under  section  613  or  if  such  person  de- 
termines that  Uie  device  is  not  classified  un- 
der such  section,  a  statement  of  that  deter- 
mination and  the  basis  for  such  person's  de- 
termination that  the  device  is  or  Is  not  so 
classified,  and 

"(2)  action  taken  by  such  person  to  com- 
ply with  requirements  under  section  614  or 
616  which  are  applicable  to  the  device.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  301  (p)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "&10(J) ,"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"610(J)  or  810 (k).". 

(2)  Section  502 (o)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "is  a  drtig  and"  and  (B)  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "if  it  was  not  included  in  a  list 
required  by  section  610( J ) ,  if  a  notice  or  other 
information  respecting  It  was  not  provided  as 
required  by  such  section  or  section  5l0(k) ,  or 
if  it  does  not  bear  such  symbols  from  the  uni- 
form system  for  identification  of  devices  pre- 
scribed tinder  section  610(e)  as  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  requires". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
Is  ammded  by  inserting  "or  devices"  after 
"drugs"  each  time  it  occurs. 

DEVICX  ESTABLXSHEO  AMD  OFFICIAI.  NAMES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  section 
602(e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
graph (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (3)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
redesignated  as  subparagraph  (3)  and  ks 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  paragraph 
(e) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (1)". 

(8)  Such  action  Is  amended  by  adding  aft- 
er subparagraph  (1)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(2)  If  it  is  a  device  and  it  has  an  estab- 
lished name,  unless  Its  label  bears,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  nonproprietary  name, 
its  established  name  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4) )  prominently  printed  in  type  at  least 
half  as  large  as  tliat  used  thereon  for  any 
proprietary  name  or  designation  for  such  de- 
vice, except  that  to  the  extent  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph 
is  impracticable,  exemptions  shall  be  esteb- 
llshed  by  regulatidns  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.". 

(4)  Such  action  is  amended  by  adding  aft- 
er subparagraph  (8)  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following : 

"(4)  As  iised  in  subparagraph  (2),  the 
term  'esteblished  name'  with  respect  to  a 
device  means  (A)  the  applicable  official 
name  of  the  device  designated  pursuant  to 
section  608,  (B)  if  there  is  no  such  name 
and  such  device  Is  an  article  recognized  in 
an  official  compendium,  then  the  official  title 
thereof  in  siich  comftendium,  or  (C)  if  nei- 
ther claiue  (A)  nor  clause  (B)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph applies,  then  any  common  or  usual 
name  of  such  device.". 

(b)  Section  508  is  amended  (1)  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (e)  by  adding  "or  device"  after 
"drug"  each  time  it  appears;  (2)  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  adding  after  "all  supplements 
thereto,"  the  following:  "and  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  shall  cause  a  re- 
view to  be  made  of  the  official  names  by 
which  devices  are  identified  in  any  official 
compendium  (emd  all  supplements  thereto)  "; 
(3)  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  by  adding  "or  de- 
vice" after  "single  drug",  and  by  adding  "or 
to  two  or  more  devices  which  are  substan- 
tially equivalent  in  design  and  purpose" 
after  "purity,";  (4)  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  by 
adding  "or  device"  after  "iiseful  drug",  and 
after  "drugs  or  drugs"  each  time  it  appears; 
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■ad  (5)  tn  MibMcUon  (d)  bj  «d«lln(  "or  de< 
nccs"  mXUm  "drags". 

XMBamoMB  BstAnifs  to  ikvkxs 
Sbc.  C.  (a)  Tb«  Kcond  lentenee  of  Rib- 
eectton  (n)  of  aeetlon  104  (21  VS.C.  8T4)  to 
amexxfed  by  Inwrttng  "or  restrteted  derlces" 
after  "prescription  drugs"  both  times  »t 
appears. 

( b )  Tbe  tbfrd  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  inspec- 
tion authorized  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  extend  to  financial  data,  sales  data  other 
than  shipment  data,  pricing  data,  personnel 
data  (Other  than  data  as  to  quallflcatlona  of 
technical  and  professional  personnel  per- 
forming functions  to  this  Act),  and  research 
data  (other  than  data  relating  to  new  drugs, 
antibiotic  drugs,  and  devices  and  subject  to 
reporting  and  Inspection  tmder  regulations 
lawfully  Issued  pursuant  to  section  608(1) 
or  (]).  sectlcKi  607(d)  or  (gi.  section  519. 
or  6aO(g),  and  data  relating  to  other  drags 
or  derlces  which  In  the  ease  of  a  new  drug 
wo«ld  be  snbject  to  reporting  or  inspection 
under  lawfal  regulations  Issued  pursiiant  to 
section  606 (J))." 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sentence 
of  svtcti  subsection  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  derlces"  after  "drugs"  each  time  it 
occurs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  ?s 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "administer 
drugs ';  and  by  Inserting  "or  manufacture 
or  prooeaa  devtoes."  after  "process  drugs". 

(3>  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  is 
anMnded  by  inserting  ",  or  manufactiu-e  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

(d)  Section  704  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tbe  foUowlng  new  subeectioo: 

"(e>  Every  person  required  under  section 
519  or  6a0(g)  to  maintain  records  and  every 
person  who  is  In  charge  or  custody  of  such 
records  shall,  upon  request  of  an  oficer  or 
employee  designated  by  the  Secretary,  permit 
sucli  officer  or  employee  at  aU  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to.  and  to  copy  and 
verify,  such  records.". 

aoMjNisTaiTivE  aasiSAiifT 
Sbc.  7.  (a)  Section  304  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection  r 
"(g)  (1)  If  during  an  Inspection  conducted 
imder  section  7W  of  a  facility  or  a  vehicle,  a 
device  which  the  ofltcer  or  employee  making 
the  Inspection  has  reason  to  believe  is  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  Is  found  In  such  facil- 
ity or  vehicle,  such  officer  or  employee  may 
order  the  device  detali>ed  (in  accordance 
with  regulatlon.s  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  a  reasonable  period  which  may  not 
exceed  twenty  days  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  period  of  detention  greater 
than  twenty  days  Is  required  to  Institute  an 
action  under  .subsection  (a)  or  section  302, 
in  which  case  he  may  authorize  a  detenUon 
period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  Regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  prescribed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  require  that  before  a  device 
may  be  ordered  detained  uiMier  this  para- 
graph the  Secretary  or  an  officer  or  employee 
designated  by  the  Secretary  approve  such 
order.  A  detention  order  under  this  para- 
graph may  require  the  labeling  or  marking 
of  a  device  during  the  period  of  its  detentton 
for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  the  device  as 
detained.  Any  person  who  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  a  device  if  it  were  seized  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  a 
detention  of  such  device  under  this  para- 
graph. Within  five  days  of  the  date  an  ap- 
peal of  a  detention  is  Oled  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  after  aflording  of>- 
f>ortunlty  for  an  Informal  hearing  by  order 
conOrm  the  detention  or  revoke  it. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (B),  a  device  subject  to  a  detention 
order  lamed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
be  moved  by  any  person  from  the  place  at 
which  it  Is  ordered  detained  until- 
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"(1)  ralaaaad  by  ttaa  Bacntary,  or 
"<ll>  the  mwpktmXkm  at  Um  detentloa  pt- 
rkxl  appUeabla  to  audi  enter. 

Wn  ic  a9T9r  occurs  flrvt. 

"(B)  A  devlee  eabject  to  a  detention  order 
under  paragraph  (l)  may  be  moved — 

"(1)  n^  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
8crft>ed  by  Hie  Betfetary.  and 

"til)  If  not  in  final  form  for  shipment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
device  for  the  purpose  of  eomplettng  the 
work  required  to  put  it  in  such  form.". 

(b)  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  paragraph  added  by  Fection  3(b)(1)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(s)  Themovement  of  a  device  in  violation 
of  anpwrtr  under  section  304(g)  or  the  re- 
moval or  alteration  of  any  mark  or  label 
required  by  the  order  to  identify  the  device 
as  detained.". 

CONTIDEMTIAi.    INrOaMAIION;     PaXSUMFTION 

Sec.  8.  Chapter  7  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sections: 

"CONFIDENrlAL     INFORatfATION 

•Sec.  707.  The  Secretary  may  provide  any 
iuformatlon  which  is  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
552  of  tltOe  5.  United  States  Code,  by  reason 
of  subsecUou  (b)(4)  of  such  section  to  a 
person  other  than  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  other  person  requires  the  Information 
In.  connection  with  an  activity  which  Is 
undertalifin  under  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary, which  relates  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  and  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary (or  slu  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment) Is  not  prohibited  from  u.slng  such 
information.  The  Secretary  shall  require  as 
a  condition  to  the  provLslon  of  Information 
under  thU  section  that  the  person  receiving 
It  take  such  security  precautions  respecting 
the  liiformattou  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
re^ul;ition  prescribe. 

"presumption 
"Sec.  708.  In  any  action  to  enforce  the  re- 
qtiirements  of  this  Act  respecting  a  devlcs 
the  connection  with  Interstate  commerce 
required  for  JurisdlcUon  In  such  action  shall 
l)e  presumed  to  exist.". 

COLOR     ADDrm-ES 

Sxc.  0.  (a)  Section  706  is  amended  ( 1 )  by 
inserting  "or  device"  after  "drug"  each  time 
It  occurs,  (2)  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after 
"drugs"  each  time  it  occurs,  and  (3)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "A  color  additive  for  use 
in  or  on  a  device  shall  be  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion only  if  the  color  additive  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  body  of  man  or  other  an- 
imals for  a  significant  period  of  time.  The 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  designate  the 
uses  of  color  additives  is  or  on  devices  whlclx 
are  subject  this  section.". 

(b)(1)  Section  501(a)  is  amended  (A)  by 
in^jrting  "(3)  If  its"  in  lieu  of  "(3)  if  it  is  a 
clrug  and  lis';  (2)  by  ln.serting  "(4)  If  (A) 
It  t>efjr3  or  contains"  in  lieu  of  "(4)  if  (A) 
it,  l.s  a  drug  which  bears  or  contains";  and 
(3)  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs" 
la  subclause  (B)  of  clause  (4). 

(2)  Section  502(m)  l.s  amended  by  striking 
I  ut  'In  or  on  drugs '. 

.*S.s:STANlE     fOa     SaCALL     MANUFACTTjaERS 
or     DEVICFS 

Sfc-  10.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  identifiable  ofllce  to  provide  technical 
and  other  nonflnandal  assistance  to  small 
manufacturers  of  medical  devices  to  assist 
them  In  cewnplylng  with  the  requirements 
cf  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
f  mended  by  this  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  read  the  third  time,  and 


paaKd.  and  a  motioa  to  recoosUer  was 
lafclMittictelile. 

The  title  was  Amended  to  reAd  m  fol- 
lows: rro  amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drag 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  proylde  for  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  mp<TfraT  de- 
vices intended  for  human  use,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  Ill 24 »  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  le^lattve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  of  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  Mr.  CmiacH  and  Mr.  Stmdktoh  be 
additional  conferees,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  biU  (8.  2682)  enUtled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  and  for  other  puriioses." 


SUMMER  YODTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

'Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MTTCHEUj  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  and  most  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  massive  problem  of  unemployment 
which  currently  besets  our  Nation.  With 
the  national  unemployment  rate  hover- 
ing around  8  percent  and  rates  among 
certain  categories  of  blacks  apinoaching 
as  much  as  40  to  50  percent,  slow  con- 
gressional action  juxtaposed  with  recalci- 
trant administration  policy  weakens  the 
faith  of  millions  of  Americans  In  their 
(jtovemment  as  each  day  passes. 

Soon,  very  soon,  the  already  unbear- 
able unemployment  problem  will  be 
greatly  aggravated  as  school  systems 
Eicross  the  country  close  their  doors  for 
the  summer  and,  therefore,  leave  mil- 
lions of  young  people  with  idle  hands  and 
empty  pockets.  This  situation  has  been 
accurately  defined  In  a  Baltimore  tele- 
vision editorial  as  "dynamite." 

The  editorial,  presented  by  WJZ-TV  13 
General  Manager  Joel  A.  Segall  aptly 
describes  the  desperation  of  this  situa- 
tion in  my  city  of  Baltimore  by  pointing 
out: 

If  you're  currently  supporting  yourself 
and  a  family,  do  you  remember  when  every- 
body plagued  you  with  the  question.  'What 
are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow  up?' Well, 
today  for  millions  of  young  potential  wage 
earners  in  this  so-called  aSIaent  society,  that 
question  Is  loaded  with  djrnauite.  ijeVt  take 
the  Baltimore  area  alone,  where  tbe  problem 
of  unemployed  youths  has  Intenallled  racial 
resentment  and  the  already  frlgliteDlng  crime 
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situation:  over  60  percent  of  all  crimes  here 
lire  committed  ij  youxtg  people  aoirtly  va- 
employed.  Ctty  •fOolato  ttil  us  tt«t  lasl  jmx 
they  hired  18,t00  young  paopla  to  work 
everywhere  froia  offieea  to  paita.  But  ttiare 
were  100,000  Job  i^ipUcants.  With  the  altoa- 
tion  just  as  bed  this  year.  obvloaBly  a  lot 
more  of  the  hiring  has  to  oome  from  private 
business.  But  what  opporttmltlee  are  there  In 
the  midst  of  a  recession? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know.  Con- 
gressman Stocks  and  I  were,  fortunate- 
ly successful  in  getting  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  and  stritsetiaently  tbe  full 
House,  to  approve  an  infusion  of  $475 
million  for  summer  youth  unonployment 
in  the  1976  Sscal  year  budget.  Tliat 
money  is  expected  to  provide  nearly  800,- 
000  jobs  for  youths  this  summer,  na- 
tionally. Addltkmally,  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee's  Task  Force  on 
Human  Resources,  I  have  already  taken 
steps  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  these  summer  employment  funds 
available  to  local  governments  as  soon  as 
possible. 

However,  it  takes  absolutely  no  mathe- 
matical expertise  to  deduct  that  this 
amount  of  money  to  provide  the  respec- 
tive projected  number  of  jobs  is  totally 
inadequate.  As  the  editorial  cites,  Balti- 
more City  alone  has  100,000  job  appli- 
cants— and  that  was  last  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest 
fa.shion  possible  to  take  every  action  to 
inciease  public  and  private  sector  par- 
ticipation in  the  provision  of  summer 
.lobs  for  our  youth.  If  we  fail,  there  exists 
the  greatest  possibility  that  this  -dyna- 
mite" will  explode  in  our  faces. 


H.R    10760.  BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 

<Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Diverse  reasons  have  been  given  both  for 
supporting  and  opposing  Hit.  10760,  the 
Black  iJUDg  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

To  me  by  far  the  most  overriding  rea- 
son is  one  in  support.  I  came  to  this  con- 
clusion months  ago  as  the  Subcommittee 
ou  Labor  Standards  wrestled  with  the 
matter.  I  not  only  support  the  measure, 
I  have  also  placed  my  name  on  it  as  a 
cosponsor.  Few  consider  it  a  perfect  bUl, 
some  believing  it  goes  too  far,  some  not 
lar  enough.  Personally,  I  preferred  a 
rebuttable  black  lung  prestunption  at  15 
years  of  mine  seiTice  with  benefits  grad- 
uated upward  to  a  full  level  and  conclu- 
.sive  presumption  of  black  lung  at  20 
years.  I  will  not  oppose  the  bill  just  be- 
cause it  doesn't  do  everything  I  believe 
slnculd  be  done. 

Tlie  conclusions  I  arrived  at  were 
brought  about  by  my  ccoistituents  who 
me  directly  involved:  Mmers  who  are 
a  minted  by  the  disease  and  their  sur- 
vivors. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  be- 
comes pereonally  acquainted  with  this 
Oread  and  fatal  miner's  disea.se  could 
oppose  this  bill. 

Some  opponents  to  this  bill  call  it  wel- 
fare. I  st^ngly  disagree.  When  a  man 
has  worked  in  the  depts  of  the  earth  with 
all  the  daily  physical  and  mental  hazards 
for  25  to  30  years,  statistics  prove  that  in 


an  likelihood  he  has  the  disease.  This 
disease  should  be  compensated  for  and 
compensatimi  is  not  welfare. 

Originally,  black  lung  benefits  claims 
vere  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
AdminlsiratMm.  Without  going  into  de- 
tail, all  agree  that  it  soon  became  an 
sdininlstrative  nightmare.  This  addi- 
tional workload  on  the  caseworkers  and 
hearings  officers  almost  brought  process- 
ing to  a  standstill. 

We  in  Congress  changed  the  program 
so  that  while  applications  were  filed 
through  Social  Security,  determinations 
were  to  be  made  and  adjudicated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  However,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  also  suffers  from  in- 
sufficient persormel  and  the  backlog  of 
cases  pending  is  still  excessive. 

Unfortunately,  literally  thousands  of 
miners  suffering  from  black  lung  are 
turned  down  for  boiefits.  Many  miners 
have  sought  unsuccessfully  for  years  to 
obtain  benefits,  have  died  and  were 
found  in  autopsy  to  indeed  have  had  the 
disease.  While  sometimes  survivors,  with 
this  e\-idence  then  got  benefits,  incredibly 
scHne  continue  to  have  trouble. 

There  are  strwigly  differing  views  on 
how  high  altitude  miners  should  be 
tested  for  black  lung.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  views  coming  to  my  at- 
tention on  this  subject,  the  strongest 
medical  foe  to  the  high  altitude  variation 
proposal  just  happens  to  also  be  an  op- 
ponent of  ani"  kind  of  black  lung  .as- 
sistance. 

I  am  not  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  do 
not  feel  competent  to  argue  medical 
points.  I  do  not  have  to  be  a  doctor,  how- 
ever, to  know  black  lung  does  exist,  it 
does  afflict  miners  and  it  does  disable 
them  at  a  continuing  pace  over  the  years 
until  death  arrives.  To  further  quibble 
over  the  niceties  of  one  theory  as  op- 
posed to  another,  who  shall  or  shall  not 
have  his  needs  recognized,  how  much 
this  will  cost,  who  will  pay  it  and  the 
Impact  on  other  as  yet  nonexistent  pro- 
grams is  incomprehensible.  While  the 
quibbling  goes  on  these  miners  are 
struggling  for  breath,  weakening,  suc- 
cumbing to  diseases  and  dying.  By  far 
the  majority  of  them  when  forced  from 
their  job  by  ill  health,  exist  in  pain, 
frustration  and  approach  death  with 
what  remainmg  personal  dignity  they 
can  muster. 

If  I  seem  deeply  concerned,  please  be- 
lieve I  am. 

My  office  has  maintained  very  close 
contact  with  William  Hiuiado,  regional 
UMWA  president  in  Denver.  With  his 
assistance  and  from  the  Division  of  Coal 
Mine  Workers  Compensation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  I  have  been  aUe  to 
obtain  some  statistics  which  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  mining,  miners,  and 
the  black  lung  problem  in  Colorado. 

Currently,  1.291  claims  are  being  proc- 
essed from  Colorado,  llus  ccunpares  with 
approximately  5,000  active  miners  and 
the  same  number  retired.  Even  without 
assummg  children  in  the  family,  we  are 
talking  about  approximately  20,000  peo- 
ple in  my  State  directly  or  eventually  to 
be  confronted  by  black  lung  problems. 

As  opposed  to  1,291  current  claims, 
some  41  have  been  awarded  benefits. 

Tlieie  are  17  more  in  the  potential  p.l- 


lowanoe  category  where  disability  has 
been  estaldished  but  further  paperwork 
l8peDdii«. 

TlMfre  are  108  claims  now  pending  non- 
medical evidence  such  as  years  of  em- 
ployment, and  42  are  in  a  pending  cate- 
gory awaiting  a  decision  from  Social 
Security  on  pricH'  claims. 

In  June  1974,  there  were  530  mmers 
in  2  coimties  of  my  congresskmal  dis- 
trict who  were  receiving  benefits.  When 
you  consider  tihat  the  largest  single  em- 
ployer of  miners  in  these  same  two 
counties  only  has  s(»ne  600  miners,  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  the  proUem  be- 
c<Hnes  evident. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  10760  have  con- 
tended this  bill  would  open  the  floodgates 
to  a  torrent  of  automatic  benefits.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  an  accurate  assump- 
tion. There  are  many  cases  on  record  of 
miners  disabled  and  dying  ci  black  Im^ 
with  even  less  than  10  years  service.  Tliis 
bill  would  not  h^p  them  nor  would  it 
r^eve  the  problems  they  have  In  ixovfng 
black  lung.  The  fact  is,  the  presumption 
in  the  bill  that  a  miner  has  black  lung 
would  not  help  any  mlnra'  with  less  than 
25  or  30  years  ot  proven  service.  CHven 
the  fact  that  something  over  80  percent 
of  the  miners  with  this  much  service  have 
black  lung,  we  are  scarcely  opening  flood- 
gates by  presuming  black  lung  With  the 
balance. 

We  are  also  talking  about  the  need  to 
prove  30  years'  service.  Tbia  may  not  be 
easy.  Many  of  these  miners  woilced  a 
niunber  of  years  in  very  small  mines  as 
employees  of  family  operators.  These 
small  <H>erati(His  have,  for  the  most  part, 
long  since  gone  out  of  business  and  the 
miners  then  went  to  largo-  operatkiDs. 
Tlie  point  is  that  under  the  Mil  a  man 
must  prove  those  years  of  sarlce  long 
ago  in  the  family  mines,  where,  if  rec- 
ords were  ever  kept,  they  may  have  long 
since  been  discarded  or  lost.  It  win  be 
difficult  for  many  to  prove  the  30  years, 
and  for  some  it  will  be  impossible.  There- 
fore. I  do  not  consider  this  bill  an  open 
gate  for  a  torrrait  of  payments.  I  do  con- 
sider this  bin  a  most  modest  recognition 
that  Mack  lung  is  an  occupational  haz- 
ard and  that  every  miner  is  subject  to  it 
and  that  it  is  litUe  short  of  a  miracle 
after  years  of  service  if  they  have  not 
become  disabled  by  it. 

Now  that  the  House  has  acted  upon 
and  passed  HJl.  10760,  short  of  the  actual 
needs  as  It  may  be,  I  hope  our  friends  ia 
the  Senate  will  approve  it  also. 


LACK  OP  A  WATERWAYS  USERS 
TAX 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  ;^>eaker.  on  sev- 
eral occasiCHis,  I  have  come  before  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  voice  my  con- 
cern for  the  lack  of  a  wate^wa^•s  usei's 
tax.  Today,  I  again  speak  out  on  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
most  reasonable  matter,  the  delay  of 
which  cmly  imposes  added  hardships  on 
the  rail  and  trucking  IndusMes. 

Those  industries  •which  must  compete 
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with  the  watei-way  transportation  Lndus- 
ti-y  are  vitally  important  to  the  well- 
being  and  future  growth  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Congress  should  attempt  to  promote 
equity  between  the  various  transporta- 
Don  industries  rather  than  allowing  the 
oovioiis  advantage  of  free  use  of  the  in- 
land waterways  by  shipping  and  barge 
tiaffic  to  continue. 

This  equity  of  which  I  am  speaking  can 
only  be  achieved  through  a  waterways 
users  tax,  such  as  I  have  proposed.  The 
Congress  should  rightfully  act  on  this 
matter. 

Forbes  magazine  in  its  March  1976 
L-tsue  has  an  article  entitled  'Boondog- 
gle"  which  deals  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' Termessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  our  Southern  States  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  article,  but  for 
those  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
not — it  is  herein  printed.  The  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  calls  added  attention  to  why  a 
waterways  u.sers  tax  sliould  be  enacted 
into  law. 

BOONDOCGI  E 

D^cp  ill  rural  Alabama,  clcse  by  a  highway 
marker  recalling  how  General  Nathan  B  For- 
rest disbanded  *he  defeated  Confederate 
army  in  tiny  Gainesville,  workmen  this 
month  are  erecting  another  monument. 

It's  a  river  dam  and  canal  lock:  a  mii'.tl- 
milUon-dollar  steel  and  cement  reminder  of 
how  the  southern  states  with  their  staunch 
ally,  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  are 
winnli.g  today's  economic  war  between  the 
states.  The  big  lo^^ers:  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

Gainesville's  lock  and  dam  are  two  of  15 
now  tinder  con.-jtriiction  or  planned  for  bark- 
woods  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  ThPV  are 
part  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway, 
currently  the  Corps'  biggest  project  and  the 
largest  earth-moving  Job  in  this  hemisphere 
since  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Tenn-Tom  (as  Iti,  informally  called) 
is  a  2-53-mile  series  of  lakes  and  dams  that 
will  join  the  north-flowing  Tennes&ee  River 
to  the  muddy  southbound  Tomblgbee  and 
open  more  of  mid-America  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico   and    foreign   markets. 

It  is  designed  to  cvit  some  820  miles  and 
at  least  five  days'  travel  off  the  barge  route 
between  industrial  centers  like  Chattanooga 
lu  eastern  Tennesee  and  Mobile  on  the  Gulf. 
Tenn-Tom  is  an  old  dream.  Frances  General 
Louis  Joseph  de  Montcalm  in  the  1750.s  urged 
the  project  on  King  Louis  XV,  who  then 
rtiled  tlie  area.  Another  general,  George 
Washington,  is  said  to  have  backed  it,  and 
for  over  a  century  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  pushed  tlie  idea  as  a  stimulus  to  trade 
Today  the  Tenn-Tom  ^tiU  has  many  fKJwer- 
ful  backers.  Veteran  Congressman  Joe  L 
Evins  (Dem  Tenn  )  liktiis  its  impact  to 
"another  t^ouiaiana  Purchase  '.  Senator  John 
Stennis  (Dem  .  Mi  =  s  »  ,,ays  it.s  completion 
win  mean  ■unlimited  hor.zon.s"  for  the  re- 
gion. Opening  the  Tenn-Tom.'  Tenne.ssee 
Goven.or  Ray  Biantoa  enthu^fxl  recpiitly  to 
For'oes,  •  wll!  ni.ike  this  the  Ruhr  Va'.ley  of 
America." 

Howe'-er.  like  a  lot  oi  projects  that  have 
been  around  a  long  time,  tlie  Tenn-Tom  ha.? 
developed  a  liie  of  lus  own.  Each  year  its 
costs  escala.e  while  its  reaitive  benefits 
.shrink  rapidly.  Yet  its  real  importance,  if 
any.  to  the  economy  goes  virtiialy  unques- 
tioned in  Wa.shlngton. 

In  1946,  when  Congress  tlrtt  approved  the 
Tenn-Tom,  Its  cost  was  put  at  »U7  million, 
with  another  $3.5  million  or  so  to  l>e  funded 
for  new  roads  and  bridges  by  Mississippi 
and    Alabama.    In    1972.    when    construction 


began,  the  predicted  costs  were  up  to  $390 
million.  Now  they're  up  to  around  $1.6 
billion. 

Last  month  Corps  officers  were  quietly  can- 
va.ssing  key  congressmen  for  their  support 
'o  extend  the  waterway  southward  by  build- 
ing two  extra  locks  at  Demopolls  and  Coffee- 
viile,  Ala.  The  cost?  At  least  another  $200 
million.  "The  additional  locks  will  help 
-speed  trajfic  on  the  waterway."  explains 
the  Corpa'  Major  General  Carroll  LeTellier. 
"Wit.hout  them,  we'd  have  some  delays  on 
the  river."  More  important,  the  addition  of 
two  new  locks  will  shorten  the  time  barges 
■pend  on  the  river  and  tiuis  raise  the  bene- 
fit of  the  waterway  route. 

Will  Washington  accept  the  extra  costs? 
Co!igre.ss  i.s  learning  about  tiiem  almost  by 
accident  Under  the  old  1900  Rivers  &  Har- 
bors Act,  the  Corps  Is  allowed  to  rehabilitate 
fvistiiii,'  wateiway.-,  \\i'hout  .special  authori- 
.•aiion  from  C'Higre.-^s  if  the  work  is  urgently 
needed  to  keep  traffic  flowing.  It  only  needs 
'o  iidvise  Congrc-s  In  a  letter.  However,  some 
mvirot.mentalists  claim  that  the  Corps  Is 
trying  to  .sneak  a  new  chain  of  massive  dams 
onto  the  .MLssLssippi  Rirer  and  are  challeng- 
ing the  1909  loophole.  Rather  than  face  a 
similar  row  on  the  Tenn-Tom,  the  Corps  has 
evidently  decided  to  let  Congress  in  on  it.s 
plans  for  Demopolls  now. 

it  isn't  likely  anyone  will  seriously  balk 
at  the  Corps'  demands  for  more  funds. 
We've  been  getting  funds  faster  than  the 
Corps  could  spend  them,"  boasts  Glover  Wll- 
Kins.  administrator  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
oigbee  Waterway  Development  Authority,  an 
unusually  powerful  lobby  whose  active 
members  include  governors  of  five  souih- 
e<uslerii  states.  With  his  eye  clearly  on  south- 
ern votes.  President  Fords  latest  budget, 
for  a;i  the  talk  of  economy,  still  Includes 
«2  2  billion  for  Corps'  projects,  the  largest 
sum  ever.  If  the  past  Ls  any  guide,  the  pub- 
lic works  subcommittee  of  the  House  and 
.-enate  Appropriations  Committee,  headed 
by  Evins  and  Stennis.  will  again  raise  spend- 
ing on  the  Tenn-Tom  as  they  did  this  li.scal 
year. 

Wli.Tt  Will  the  taxpayers  of  the  U  P  -  a.s 
distinct  from  con'-truction  workers,  contrac- 
tors and  a  handful  of  local  Industries— get 
from  the  project  that  federal  money  is  fund- 
ing? Precious  little. 

Tennessees  Governor  Blanton  hints, 
somewhat  grandly,  that  the  waterway  will 
help  bring  a  Volli.swagen  plant  to  the  Souih- 
e.w..  "Ill  Just  three  years,"  argues  Glover 
WUkins.  "we've  seen  planus  worth  $1.1  bil- 
lion come  here,  induced  by  the  new  water- 
way ■  Induffd  by  the  new  waterway?  The 
plenuful  natural  resotirces.  relatively  cheap 
labor  low-cost  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
electricity  and  natural  gas  from  nearby 
^-ipherii  fields  had  much  more  to  do  with 
the  building  of  mcst  of  these  plants  than 
pii-sperts  for  the  waterway. 

Cer'ainly  Tenn-Tom  will  be  no  blessing 
for  the  railroads,  which  are  already 
struggling  to  sui\ive  again.st  subsidized 
competition  from  the  waterways  and  par- 
tially subsidised  competition  from  highway 
carriers.  •  W©  carried  over  80.000  tons  of  Ken- 
tucky coftl  to  Mohlh^  in  the  third  quarter 
of  197,5,"  points  out  a  ^.pokesman  for  the 
1  .julsv!:;e  i*^  N'a.shviUe  R.^ilroad,  a  subsidiary 
■>f  tlie  Seaboard  Coast  Line.  "The  cost  of 
I'en'i-Tom  would  pay  for  tr.ansporiing  that 
coal  for  the  next  515  years." 

"The  Tenn-Tom  people  are  grossly  inflat- 
ing the  value  of  its  benefits,  '  fumes  Paul  E. 
Roberts,  a  \Va.shtngton,  DC. -based  inde- 
pendent economist  and  longtime  critic  of 
the  waterway  project.  Not  too  long  ago  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  claimed  that  the  water- 
way would  return  $1  60  In  benefits  for  every 
$1  the  taxpayers  spend  on  it,  but  its  figures 
are  suspect,  to  say  the  least,  Thev  are  ba.sed, 
for   example,    on    a   discount    rate   of   3.5'^, 


Who— Including  Uncle  Sam — can  raise 
money  at  3.5 'c  these  days?  The  Oorps  also 
figures  in  a  tidy  sum  for  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional benefits.  This  is  rather  like  saying 
that  a  new  plant  won't  make  any  money,  but 
let's  build  it  anyway;  just  think  of  the 
pleasure  having  it  here  would  give  to  people. 

"The  real  benefit,"  insists  Roberts,  who  has 
carefully  analyzed  the  Corps'  annual  finan- 
cial presentations  to  Congress,  "will  be  closer 
to   75   cents  on   the  dollar." 

One  reason  Tenn-Tom  will  be  able  to 
tmdercut  the  r.Ulroads  is  that  it  won't  charge 
waterway  users  each  time  they  take  a  barge 
through  the  locks.  The  taxpayers  will  produce 
the  96  million  a  year  it  takes  to  operate  the 
locks.  Of  cour.->e,  if  once  the  taxpayer-sup- 
ported waterway  runs  the  railroads  into  In- 
solveiT-y,  the  same  taxpayers  will  probably 
be  requested  to  subsidize  the  railroads  to 
keep  them  from  going  under. 

The  US.  tpxpaycr  could  still  save  a  billion 
or  two  by  stopping  Tenn-Tom  now;  oiUy 
about  $150  million  has  been  contracted  so 
far.  But  tlie  chances  are  slim.  In  fact,  it  now 
appears  that  the  states  may  not  even  pick  up 
the  tab  for  roads  and  bridges  over  the  water- 
way. Freshman  Representative  TTiad  Cochran 
(Rep..  .Miss.)  got  an  amendment- tagged  onto 
the  Highway  Bill  last  year  that,  in  effect, 
could  also  put  that  burden  on  federal  tax- 
payers. 

Isn't  It  terrible  the  way  those  folks  up  in 
New  York  squander  taxpayers'  money  on  free 
colleges  and  welfaie  and  public  buildings? 
Why  can't  they  be  frugal  like  folks  In  the 
South'' 

Is  it  ni-v  wonder  the  federal  deficit  yawns 
v.ider  and  wider? 


KANLEY  WRITES  PRESIDENT  ABOUT 
THE  POSTAL  SERVICE'S  FINAN- 
CIAL SITUA-nON 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak 
of  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
Postal  Service  is  not  to  speak  idly.  The 
administration's  insistence  on  self- 
sufflclency  and  absolute  refusal  to  sup- 
port even  temporary  increases  in  public 
funding  of  the  Postal  Service  will  have 
dlsastious  con.seqliences  on  mail  service 
in  this  coiuitiT.  I  have  written  to  the 
President  outlining  my  position  and  ask- 
ing for  a  reversal  of  his  administration's 
attitude  toward  the  Postal  Service.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  letter  with  all  of 
you  and  encourage  those  who  agree  with 
me  to  also  write  the  President: 

Sl-BCO.MMITTTE    ON    POSTAL    SERVICE 
ftp   THE   CoMMrrTEE   ON   POST  OF- 

f  jcr.  AND  Civil  Sehvice, 

Wastiington.  D.C..  March   3.  1976. 
The  President. 
The  Wuile  Huiue, 
Wash uiy Ion,  DC. 

Dlar  Mr.  Prkside.nt;  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  and  your  Administration  to  cease  Ignor- 
ing the  serious  plight  of  the  Postal  Service 
and  work  with  the  House  and  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  to  solve 
the  financial  problems  which  threaten  to 
destroy  mail  service  in  this  country. 

And  to  speak  of  destruction  is  not  idle  talk 
The  ever-increasing  postal  deficit  threatens 
the  very  foundation  of  mall  delivery  in  this 
country.  The  only  answer  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  even  haltingly  given  Is  that 
users  must  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  service 
and  that  If  revenues  are  not  adequate,  serv- 
ice must  be  slashed  accordingly.  This  sim- 
plistic  argument    totally    Ignores    that    the 
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Postal  Service  lias  historically  performed 
many  services  wWch  have  grastly  aMted  a»e 
economic  growt^  of  this  ooantrjr  •ndwren 
today  ia  a  vltar  communic«tk>m  network. 
The  country  cannot  afford  a  aerloas  decline 
in  service. 

I  am  pai'tlctilarly  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Postal  Service's  flnanclal  altua- 
tiou  on  ovir  nonprofit  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Through  the  nonprofit  second-class 
category,  churches,  charitable  Instituttons, 
labor  unions,  veterans  organlBatloos,  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  many  othera  send  im- 
portant publications  throughout  the  country. 
Manv  simply  cannot  absorb  iMoJected  rate 
Increases  of  up  to  800 '.'r ,  and  during  our  hear- 
ings, representatives  of  nonprofit  groups  pre- 
dicted the  demise  of  many  of  these  puMlca- 
tions.  These  institutions  also  use  the  mall  to 
solicit  funds  for  these  worthy  causes  and 
their  very  ability  to  do  so  Is  being  threatened. 

Currently  pending  In  the  Senate  Is  a  bUl. 
S.  2844,  which  wotUd  temporarily  Increase 
authorizations  for  public  service  funding  for 
the  Postal  Service  by  %\.b  bUUon  a  year  for 
two  years.  In  the  Interim,  a  commission  would 
be  established  to  define  the  public  service 
components  of  the  Postal  Service  and  es- 
tablish a  clear  formula  for  public  service 
funding.  I  have  sponsored  a  similar  approach 
In  the  House  which  was  adopted,  with  one 
significant  change,  on  October  30,  1»76. 

I  find  the  AdmUiistration's  almoet  adamant 
opposition  to  this,  or  almost  any  other,  ameli- 
orative legislation  Incomprehensltrte.  I  would 
ask  you  personally  to  review  the  position  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
remember  the  Importance  of  the  mail  to 
your  constlttientB  when  you  were  a  Member 
of  the  House. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Administration's 
position  will  be  reconsidered  before  it  is  too 
lute. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

James  M.  Hanlet, 

Chairman. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INSCRIBE  "ALAS- 
KA" AND  "HAWAn,"  ON  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yotmc)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  legislation  is  intended  to  clear  up 
an  obvious  oversight  by  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  inscribe  on  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
at  an  approximate  place  and  in  a  manner 
and  style  consistent  with  the  existing 
inscription  the  names  of  the  49th  and 
50th  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

It  is  most  fitting  in  this  our  Bicenten- 
nial Year  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to 
recognize  the  place  all  States  share  in 
thLs  celebration.  The  addition  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  to  the  inscription  including 
the  names  of  the  other  48  States  on  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  would  S3mibolize  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  un- 
ion of  our  States. 

This  legislation  passed  the  Senate  last 
session  and  will  be  considered  in  the  near 
future  by  that  body  in  the  94th  Congress. 
I  am  hopeful  Uiat  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  act  as  expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  •Ras 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

HJt.  12403 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  the  State  of  AUuka  and  HawaU 
to  the  lUt  of  the  forty-elgbt  States  In- 
scribed upon  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
-cional  Memorial 

Be  it  enacted  Jty  the  Serwte  and  House  of 
Bepr«$entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
puxpoee  of  adding  the  names  of  Alaska  and 
HawaU  to  the  existing  list  of  names  of  the 
forty-eight  States  Inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Memorial,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
inscribe  on  the  walls  of  such  memorial,  at 
an  appropriate  place  and  in  a  manner  and 
style  consistent  with  the  existing  inscriptions 
of  the  names  of  the  forty-eight  States,  the 
names  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Ha':vaii. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY   CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller  >  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies'  auxil- 
iary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. This  year  nearly  500.000  secondary 
school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test competing  for  the  five  national 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  the 
top  prizes.  First  prize  is  a  $10,000  schol- 
arship, second  prize  is  $5,000,  third  prize 
Is  $3,500,  fourth  prize  is  $2,500,  and  the 
fifth  prize  is  $1,000.  The  contest  theme 
was  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
Means  to  Me." 

Hie  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Wasliington,  D.C..  for 
the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  tlie  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  very  pleased  tliat  the  winning 
contestant  from  Ohio  is  Alexander  Mi- 
trovich  from  New  Concord,  Ohio,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  represent.  I  want 
to  share  this  outstanding  essay  with  my 
colleagues: 

Thk     1975-76     VFW     Voice    of     Democracy 

ScHOUkasHiF      PaocaAM,      Ohio      Winner. 

Alexandeb    MrraoviCR 

I  believe  that  our  Bicentennial  should 
trigger  a  greater  Interest  In  our  heritage.  Our 
heritage  Is  our  tradition,  our  legacy.  It  Is  the 
key  to  why  we  live  the  way  we  do.  We  should 
know  what  our  heritage  means.  We  should 
ask  ourselves:  What  were  the  Ideals  Imbedded 
within  the  establishment  of  our  nation? 
Were  these  ideals  Just?  And  if  they  were,  has 
America  followed  them?  One  cannot  answer 
these  questions  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  our  heritage.  And  even  with  this 
knowledge,  one  cannot  expect  that  each  per- 
son will  come  up  with  the  same  answer.  This 
Is  because  we  are  given  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, we  are  given  the  right  of  Individu- 
ality. This  Is  the  greatest  aspect  of  our  Bi- 
centennial Heritage,  and  X  will  try  to  make 
this  evident  as  I  look  at  our  heritage  more 
closely. 

Pirst,  I  will  discuss  the  beginnings  of  our 
heritage,  Tlie  American  colonies  began  the 
road  toward  Independence  after  the  French 
and  Indian  War  ended  In  1763.  The  colonists 
slowly  realized  that  King  George  in  of  Eng- 
land was  manipulating  the  colonies  not  for 
their  benefit,  but  for  that  of  England.  And 
thus  In  1778  the  American  spirit  openly  re- 
t>ened  against  King  George   .Along  with  this 


spirit  of  rebelUou  were  sown  tha  seeds  that 
would  create  the  basis  for  AsserkML  Tbaae 
seeds  were  Ideals  plantwl  by  our  true  fOfUiMl- 
er»— Thomas  Paine,  Bwilaniln  FiaalcUn, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams.  Tltese 
men,  to  name  only  a  few,  saw  the  potential 
of  the  thirteen  struggling  colonies.  T7nlted. 
they  would  become  a  refuge  for  Jiutlce — a 
haven  for  the  oppxeased — a  nation  In  which, 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  so  elocfttently  wrote,  the 
f oUowtng  truths  would  be  setf-erldMit,  "that 
aU  men  are  created  eqtial,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the  Pursuit  of  Hq>plne8B.*'  And  with 
these  Ideals  America  came  into  being. 

But  these  new  Ideals  were  very  expert- 
mental.  They  were  Influenced  by  the  Ignor- 
ance and  prejudices  of  the  people.  They 
would  be  tested  again  and  again  by  inatances 
of  cruelty  and  Injustice,  such  as  the  rape 
cf  the  American  Indian,  the  slavery  of  hu- 
mans, and  a  ClvU  War  In  which  brother 
would  be  pitted  against  brother.  I  believe 
that  these  events  reflect  the  Imperfection 
of  America.  But  in  admitting  this  Imperfec- 
tion. I  am^  not  denouncing  America.  We  must 
realize  that  the  greatness  of  America  has 
hinged  upon  its  abUlty  to  turn  its  mistakes 
into  successes,  that  In  so  doing  America  has 
gained  in  stature  and  wisdom.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  correct  when  he  said — 
"the  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic:  U 
has  been  experience." 

At  this  point  I  have  extracted  two  assump- 
tions from  our  heritage.  First,  the  creation  of 
America  was  based  up>on  morally  Just  prin- 
ciples. Secondly,  these  principles  have  suf- 
fered through  many  trying  times,  but  have 
remained  basically  intact. 

But  these  two  assumptions,  as  true  as  they 
are.  do  not  tell  us  all  ifbout  our  heritage. 
Ther  do  not  answer  the  questions  why  we 
have  heen  able  to  surmount  our  faUures,  why 
our  form  of  democracy  has  thrived  for  these 
two  hundred  years,  or  why  we  are  the  most 
successful  society  that  ever  inhabited  this 
planet.  In  looking  more  closely  at  our 
heritage,  I  find  that  It  is  the  freedom  ol 
individuality  which  has  given  America  its 
greatness.  Individuality  sparked  incentive: 
the  spirit  of  achievement  became  the  iqjlrit 
of  the  counu-v.  iprom  that  epochal  year  of 
1776  till  now,  our  individuality  has  never 
been  forced  to  conform  with  any  rigid  social 
conventions.  The  citizens  of  America  have 
been  given  the  freedom  to  express  themselves 
through  Invention,  bvisiness,  philosophy,  art, 
music,  and  WTltlng.  Our  individuality  and  our 
ability  to  incorporate  this  Individuality  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  our  society  have 
been  the  highlights  of  our  heritage. 

But  comprehension  of  our  heritage  is  use- 
less unless  it  is  applied  to  our  everyday  life. 
I  believe  that  our  heritage  has  shown  us 
that  we  mtiEt  respect  the  freedom  of  all  in- 
dividuals, that  we  must  work  hard  in  making 
our  freedom  compatible  with  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  that  we  must  never  be- 
come totally  disillusioned  by  the  problemr 
of  the  day,  but  should  work  continually  at 
.solving  tliem.  With  the.se  thoughts  in  mmd. 
we  should  celebrate  ovr/  Bicenter.nlal  ani 
its   great   heritage. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ADAM 
SMITHS  -THE  WEALTH  OF  NA- 
TIONS": THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  1776 
IN  THE  YEAR  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp  •  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  our  country. 
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It  ia  appropriate  that  we  pause  to  re- 
consider tbe  principles  on  which  our 
country  was  founded  and  the  forces 
which  are  acting  to  destroy  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  great  fear  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
was  the  threat  posed  to  the  individual's 
libertoLby  Government  power,  a  power 
whlchTm^tihe  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  could  erect  a 
"multitude  of  new  oCQces  and  send  hither 
swarms  of  ofBcers  to  harass  our  people 
and  eat  out  their  substance."  The  threat 
was  not  perceived  to  come  from  private 
property,  but  from  Government.  Control 
of  governmental  power  was  deemed  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  great  statement  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  individual.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  also  in  1776 — on  this  day 
March  9  to  be  precise,  exactly  200  years 
ago  today — Adam  Smith's  famous  book, 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  was  published 
in  London.  These  two  works  were  the 
highwater  mark  of  the  belief  that  tlie 
way  to  best  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
citizens  of  a  country  was  to  allow  peo- 
ple the  maximum  amount  of  personal 
liberty,  individual  action  and  freedom  of 
enterprise. 

Smith  realized  that  human  action,  in- 
dividual initiative  or  entrepreneurship — 
whatever  we  want  to  call  it — was  an  ex- 
tremely Important  factor  of  production, 
the  supply  of  which  was  held  down  by 
Govenunent  regulations  and  restrictions. 
He  argtied  that  the  way  to  enhance  the 
standard  of  living  of  a  nation  was  to  al- 
low individuals  to  pursue  their  self-inter- 
est In  a  market  framework.  The  wealth 
of  nations  would  grow  as  government 
hindrances  on  human  action  declined. 

Smith  realized  that  Government  works 
to  promote  its  own  interest — today's 
front  page  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  about  the  Federal  Energy  Agency 
attests  to  the  timeless  nature  of  Smith's 
wisdom — whereas  in  a  market  economy 
it  Is  in  a  person's  self-interest  to  serve 
the  interests  of  others. 

In  a  free-enterprise  economy,  in  order 
to  gain  access  to  material  goods  and  thus 
satisfy  his  own  wants  and  needs,  a  per- 
son must  first  earn  income  by  supplying 
in  a  market  something  which  is  valued 
by  other  people.  In  a  market  economy 
the  individual  must  of  necessity  consider 
the  wants  and  needs  of  others.  And  this 
concern  is  bom  of  self-interest,  the  most 
reliable  of  all  human  motivations.  As 
Smith  observed: 

It  Is  not  from  the  benevolence  of  the 
butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker,  that  we  ex- 
pect our  dinner,  but  from  their  regard  to 
their  own  lntere.st.  We  address  ourselves,  not 
to  their  humanity  but  to  their  self-love,  and 
never  talk  to  them  of  our  own  necessities  but 
of  their  advantages.  Nobody  but  a  beggar 
chooses  lo  depend  chiefly  upon  the  benev- 
olence of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Smitli  realized  that  self-interest  did 
not  cease  to  operate  in  a  person  when 
he  assumed  a  Government  position,  but 
that  the  market  restraints  which  chan- 
neled self-interest  to  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety did.  Smith  had  too  much  experi- 


ence of  the  world  to  swallow  the  idea  of 
an  unaccountable  Government  official 
acting  in  the  public's  interest. 

As  the  Idea  of  Individual  rights  grew, 
in  the  political  sphere  voting  was  in- 
tended to  give  individuals  control  over 
the  self-interest  of  those  in  Government. 
In  the  economic  sphere  the  same  result 
is  achieved  through  "dollar  votes."  In- 
dividuals express  their  needs  through 
making  purchases  with  their  income  in 
the  market.  Individuals  who  want  to 
satisfy  their  own  needs  use  these  pur- 
chases as  guides  to  the  use  of  their  re- 
sources in  the  production  process  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  others.  Both  eco- 
nomic and  political  sovereignty  were  be- 
lieved to  rest  with  individuals  because  it 
was  they  and  they  alone  who  were  cap- 
able of  understanding  their  individual 
and  varied  wants. 

The  result  of  individual  liberty  taking 
root  in  economic  and  political  life  was 
the  creation  of  the  most  productive  way 
of  organizing  society  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  United  States,  whose  his- 
tory began  in  these  ideas,  is  the  greatest 
example  of  the  productive  power  of  a 
free  people.  The  millions  of  poor  people 
who  immigrated  to  the  United  States  did 
not  bring  wealth  with  them.  The  wealth 
of  our  Nation — by  far  the  greatest  wealth 
in  the  world — was  created  here  within 
the  framework  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  scope  offered  to  Individual  Ini- 
tiative, and  the  right  people  had  to  retain 
their  income  for  their  own  use,  made  it 
possible  for  millions  to  end  their  poverty 
by  individual  action. 

The  revisionist  historians  who  deni- 
grate the  social  and  economic  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  States  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  enormotos  evidence  of 
the  millions  who  voted  with  their  feet  in 
favor  of  a  capitalist  republic.  What  other 
system  has  absorbed  millions  of  poor  and 
still  produced  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world?  If  things  were  so  bad 
in  19th  century  capitalist  America,  peo- 
ple would  have  been  emigrating  from 
America,  not  immigrating  to  America. 

There  is  nothing  like  success  in  invit- 
ing attack.  And  the  economic  collapse  of 
the  1930's  provided  a  rationalization  for 
attacking  the  concept  of  a  privately  or- 
ganized economic  system.  Even  though 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
Great  Depression  covild  not  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  without 
monetary  mismanagement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  many  hastened  to 
claim  that  it  was  a  product  of  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  income  by  market 
forces  and  the  inability  of  private  sav- 
ing and  investment  decision  to  maintain 
a  full  employment  level  of  spending.  The 
followers  of  the  economist,  J.  M.  Keynes, 
built  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  cause 
of  the  depression  a  justification  for  a 
greatly  increased  role  of  Government  in 
economic  life. 

The  result  is  a  matter  of  record. 
Whereas  total  Govenunent  spending  as 
a  percentage  of  national  income  was 
only  about  12  percent  in  1929,  it  is  about 
43  percent  today.  This  means  that  Gov- 
ernment determines  the  uses  of  43  per- 
cent of  what  the  economy  produces.  It 
is  worth  pondeiing  thrit  half  of  the  Fed- 


eral budget  consists  of  involuntary  trans- 
fers of  Income  from  people  who  produced 
it  to  people  who  did  not 

In  the  United  States  individual  lib- 
erty has  been  protected  by  a  balsoice  of 
political  power  achieved  through  politi- 
cal decentralization  and  the  sq^cuation 
of  powers  in  our  Oovemment  and  by  a 
balance  of  economic  power  achieved  by 
competition  in  a  privately  organized 
economy.  But  where  does  the  individual's 
protection  reside  when  special  interest 
voting  blocs  are  wedded  to  the  tax  and 
police  powers  of  big  government?  More 
than  has  been  realized,  checks  and  bal- 
ances relate  to  the  size  of  govenunent  as 
well  as  to  the  form  of  government. 

The  attack  on  the  market  distribution 
of  income  allowed  the  Government  to 
turn  taxation  from  its  original  purpose 
of  raising  revenue  into  a  method  for  re- 
distributing income  or,  what  is  the  same 
tiling,  into  a  method  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Government.  The  result  has 
been  govemmentally  created  special  In- 
terest constituencies,  each  of  which  has 
a  stake  in  Increased  Government  spend- 
ing, and  a  huge  and  powerful  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  that  cannot  be  voted 
out  of  office. 

Increased  Government  spending  was 
also  touted  as  the  answer  to  the  alleged 
inability  of  a  market  economy  to  main- 
tain a  full  employment  level  of  spending. 
Keynesians  claimed  that  people  saved 
more  than  could  be  invested,  thus  caus- 
ing national  income  and  employment  to 
fall.  The  more  people  tried  to  save,  the 
worse  it  was  said  imemployment  would 
become.  In  college  textbooks  it  is  called 
"the  paradox  of  thrift." 

As  the  empirical  record  clearly  shows, 
the  Keynesian  program  of  Insuring  eco- 
nomic stability  by  managing  the  Federal 
budget  has  failed.  But  the  rhetoric  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  the  guise  of  scien- 
tific economic  policy  for  special  Interests 
feeding  at  the  public  trough. 

How  did  Government  finance  this 
spending  demanded  by  special  Interests 
in  the  name  of  equity  and  full  employ- 
ment? First,  by  taking  half  of  the  profits 
of  corporations  and  one-third  of  the  per- 
sonal income  earned  by  Americans  in 
taxes.  Keynesian  economists  are  now  in 
their  fourth  decade  of  teaching  students, 
lawmakers,  and  the  public  that  Govern- 
ment can  cause  the  national  Income  to 
increase  by  taxing  the  private  sector  and 
spending  the  results. 

When  the  political  limits  to  tax  rates 
were  reached,  Keynesians  were  there  to 
teach  lawmakers  to  finance  spending 
needs  by  overspending  revenues.  Bor- 
rowing from  the  private  sector  to  pay 
for  Government  spending  programs  is 
also  claimed  to  increase  the  national 
income. 

Thiis,  whatever  the  Govenunent  can- 
not tax  away  from  the  private  sector,  it 
should  borrow.  The  Implication  of  the 
Keynesian  position  Is  that  the  greater 
the  percent  of  the  national  Income  spent 
by  Government,  the  higher  the  national 
income  will  be.  The  economy  will  really 
take  off  the  day  the  Government  spends 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come and  finances  the  difference  with  a 
deficit .' 
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The  jtistification  of  big  government  on 
the  groimds  of  economic  prosperity  Is 
the  reverse  of  the  wisdom  of  Adam 
Smith,  Just  as  redistribution  of  income 
by  Government  is  the  reverse  of  the  wis- 
dcin  of  the  Foimding  Fathers.  It  is  not 
-iirprising  that  in  this  process  of  revers- 
ins  the  principles  of  1776,  Government 
adopted  a  new  form  of  taxation  without 
iei:iesentation — inflation — for  when  the 
Government  reaches  the  limits  of  taxing 
ynd  borrowing,  it  monetizes  debt,  that  is, 
it  increases  the  money  supply  to  pay  for 
the  Government's  bonds,  thereby  trans- 
lei! ing  purchasing  power  from  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole  to  the  recipients  of 
tlic  newly  created  money. 

.^s  the  Government  has  preempted  the 
use  of  more  and  more  of  the  economy's 
rcbources,  what  has  resulted?  In  our 
198  th  year  the  economy  was  experienc- 
ing double-digit  inflation.  In  our  199th 
year  the  Keynesian  economists  consulted 
tlieir  PhiUips  curve  and  said  that  in  the 
absence  of  rigorous  wage  and  price  con- 
trols— in  the  absence  of  a  Government 
iwlicy  controlling  the  incomes  of  indi- 
•.iduals — Inflation  could  be  reduced  only 
by  increasing  unemployment. 

What  has  happened  to  the  magic  of 
Government  spending?  In  Britain  where 
government  spending  has  reached  60 
percent  of  the  national  income,  even  the 
true  believers  of  the  British  Labour 
Party  can  find  nothing  but  economic 
decline. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  further  along 
tins  road  ourselves  to  learn  that  it  is  a 
road  to  serfdom.  The  reason  is  clear. 
Resources  used  by  Government  cannot 
.simultaneously  be  used  by  the  private 
sector.  Although  the  Government  can 
reduce  the  private  sector's  ability  to  pro- 
duce by  shrinking  the  money  supply  as 
it  did  in  the  1930's.  it  cannot  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  economy  by 
transferring  resources  out  of  saving  and 
investment  and  into  consumption.  Such 
a  transfer  only  expands  the  opportmiity 
lor  more  and  more  people  to  live  on 
the  public's  purse,  causing  more  and 
more  efforts  and  abilities  to  be  directed 
away  from  productive  work  and  into  po- 
litical action. 

The  growth  of  Government  has  only 
negative  effects  on  the  economic  poten- 
tial and  productivity  of  the  economy. 
Resources  transferred  out  of  investment 
camiot  be  used  to  expand  plant  and  ma- 
chinery to  employ  more  people  in  the 
production  of  more  goods.  The  long-nm 
effect  is  to  make  more  and  more  people 
dependent  on  the  Government.  As  the 
Government's  i-esponsibility  for  looking 
alter  the  people  is  increased,  so  is  its 
l)(>v  er  over  their  lives. 

In  1776  Adam  Smith  wrote  that  "New 
Eeil'  policies  or  their  equivalents  at 
that  time  served  only  to  contain  economic 
iJioductivity  and  social  mobility.  The 
Govemment  way,  he  said,  is  the  way  to 
iacrease  the  wealth  of  Govemment,  not 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Perhaps  in  this 
year  of  our  Bicentennial  celebration  we 
will  rekindle  the  spirit  of  independence 
w  hich  is  the  only  road  to  progress. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  tribute  paid  to  Adam 
Smith  by  Paul  SamuelFon.  Nobel  Lau- 
reate in  economics: 


Adam  Smith 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  person  named  Smith, 
Brown  or  Oreen  to  attain  undying  fame.  StUl, 
Giuseppe  Verdi  has  been  rising  in  reputation 
these  last  75  years.  And  the  Scottish  bota- 
nist, Robert  Brown,  peering  Into  his  micro- 
scope, recorded  the  perpetunm  mobile  of 
dancing  coUoldal  particles  that  we  call 
brovmian  motion  and  that  provided  the 
yovmg  Einstein  with  the  first  solid  proof  of 
the  reality  of  atoms  and  molecules. 

Within  the  field  of  economics,  a  chap 
named  Smith  made  good.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
said  that  he  made  the  field  of  economics.  He 
is  its  veritable  George  Washington,  its  father. 
He  is  even  its  Thomas  Jefferson.  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  was  well 
named  Adam. 

This  week,  on  March  9,  we  celebrate  the 
200th  annlvei-sary  of  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." Political  economy  has  made  more 
progress  since  1876  than  in  the  previous  99 
years.  But  Adam  Smith  is  still  a  living  force. 
It  is  his  discipline  we  study,  and  hope  to 
improve  on. 

spiarr  of  the  timfs 

The  cliches  about  Adam  Smith  tiuii  out  on 
reflection  to  be  largely  true.  His  importance 
in  the  history  of  ideas  stems  from  the  fact 
that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  feudal  order, 
with  its  multifarious  interferences  by  gov- 
ernment in  economic  life,  was  passing  away; 
and  when  a  new  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing era  was  being  born.  Along  with  aU  the 
other  bicentennials  being  celebrated  in  this 
decade,  we  must  not  forget  the  bicenten- 
nial of  tlie  Industrial  Revolution  itself. 

The  economic  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith 
were,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  this  Zeitgeist. 
But  Smith  was  also  a  creative  thinker  in  his 
own  right,  and  it  was  his  formulations  of 
economic  theory  that  helped  to  shape'  the 
new  bourgeois  order. 

Modern  advanced  treatises  on  economics 
bristle  with  mathematical  equations  and 
statistical  regressions.  Their  findings  affect 
statesmen  and  public  opinion  only  after  a 
trickledown  process. 

Not  so  with  "The  Wealth  of  Nations."  It 
is  an  attractive  chronicle,  replete  with  sage 
observations  and  telling  historical  facts.  It 
can  be  read.  It  was  widely  read.  No  educated 
person  could  not  know  it,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  parliamentary  legislation  and  pub- 
lic opinion  cannot  be  understood  without 
taking  into  account  Its  Influence. 

What  is  pleasing  to  the  millions  is  usu- 
ally not  caviar  to  the  general.  Smith  Is  an 
exception  In  that  he  is  as  Important  to  econ- 
omists as  he  Is  to  the  public.  David  Ricardo, 
a  self-made  broker,  came  to  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics from  a  critical  reading  of  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  Karl  Marx  devotes  much 
ink  to  commentary  on  Smith,  owing  to  him 
stimuUis  on  the  general  subject  of  modern 
"alienation"  under  a  regime  of  extreme  divi- 
sion of  labor. 

IN-SFASON     WISDOM 

As  much  as  Smith  is  appi-eciated.  I  believe 
him  still  to  be  somewnai  vinderrated  by  pro- 
fessional economists.  In  Smith,  by  virtue  of 
the  very  eclecticism  that  bores  shallow^ 
minds,  are  the  roots  of  the  modern  theories 
of  general  equilibrium.  He  abandoned  a  sim- 
ple and  dogmatic  labor  theory  of  value  to  de- 
compose price  Into  Its  separate  wage,  interest 
and  profit  and  land-rent  components  be- 
cause the  brute  facts  required  him  to  do  so. 

There  Is  more  to  be  learned  about  the  laws 
of  motion  of  capitalism  from  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations"  than  from  "Das  Kapltal" — namely, 
the  rising  trend  of  real  wages  these  last  two 
centuries;  the  meanderhigs  of  the  rate  of 
profit  as  the  net  resultant  of  technical  im'en- 
tlons  and  capital  accumulation. 

It  is  fitting,  on  this  festive  occasion,  to 
quote  from  the  birthday  child : 

It    is    not    from    the    bene^olenre    of    ihe 


butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker  tliat  we  ex- 
pect our  dinner,  but  from  their  regard  to 
their  self-interest. 

Every  individual  endeavors  to  employ  his 
capital  so  that  its  produce  may  be  of  great- 
est value.  He  generally  neither  intends  to 
promote  the  public  interest,  nor  knows  how 
much  he  Ls  promoting  it.  He  intends  only  his 
own  security,  only  his  own  gain.  And  he  is 
in  this  led  by  an  Invisible  hand  to  promote 
an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  Intention. 
By  pursuing  his  own  interest  he  frequently 
promotes  that  of  society  more  effectually 
than  when  he  really  iiateuds  to  promote  it. 

To  know  the  truth — and  the  limitations'. — 
of  these  passages  is  the  ultima  Thule  of  eco- 
nomic wi.sdom. 


CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION  SHOULD 
BE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  DISCLO- 
SURES WHICH  WOULD  DAMAGE 
OUR  NATION  OR  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rea- 
son for  taking  this  special  order  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  and  to  the  American 
public  a  most  serious  question  which 
relates  to  the  authority  and  reputation 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  to  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  an  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charge  contained  in 
the  resolution  of  this  body.  House  Reso- 
lution 591,  is  unprecedented  in  its  scope 
and  application  to  the  most  sensitive 
activities  of  our  Nation  both  here  and 
abroad.  In  establishing  this  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  foreign  and 
domestic  intelligence  agencies  of  our 
Government,  the  select  committee  was 
mandated  in  section  6  of  the  resolution 
to  institute  and  carry  out  rules  and  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  the  disclosui-e,  outside 
the  select  committee,  of  any  information 
wliich  would  advei-sely  affect  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Central  InteUi- 
gence  Agency  in  foreign  countries  or  the 
intelligence  activities  in  foreign  comitries 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee,  after 
^ome  misunderstandings  and  differences 
bf  opinion  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment, midertook  to  adopt  procedm"e.s 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  receipt 
of  more  classified,  sensitive,  secret,  and 
top-secret  information  than  has  ever 
heretofore  been  received  by  any  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  outline  briefly  Uie 
experience  of  our  committee  and  com- 
mittee staff  which  resulted  in  the  deliv- 
ery to  our  committee  of  large  volumes  of 
such  clasified  and  secret  materials — m- 
foi'mation  which,  in  my  opinion,  enabled 
our  committee  to  substantially  fulfill  its 
mandate  of  investigating  tlie  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  our  existing  foreign 
inteliisjence  agencies. 

In  tlie  first  instance,  the  committee 
established  its  own  rules  with  respect 
to  protecting  such  sensitive  information 
as  might  come  to  the  committee's  posses- 
sion. The  committee's  rule  provided  in 
part  as  follows : 

Th"  chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
mr.kiii-  miiioritv  member  of  the  committee 
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shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
establish  such  procedures  as  In  hla  Judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
iz:d  disclosure  of  all  material  and  testimony 
received  or  obtained  pursuant  to  House  Resc- 
l.:t!on  591,  94th  Congrees. 

While  this  provision  was  sufficient  to 
!  rotect  the  secret  Information  In  the 
committee's  possession,  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  executive  branch 
Aould  not  comply  with  our  requirements 
tor  classiiled  and  other  types  of  secret 
information  unless  we  gave  assurances 
that  the  committee  would  not  unilateral- 
ly declassify  or  make  public  such  classi- 
fied and  secret  information  as  the 
intelligence  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  might  be  willing  to  furnish. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  Uie  com- 
mittee. I  communicated  with  the  White 
House  and,  after  meeting  witli  counsel 
for  the  President.  I  recommended  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  ue 
should  adopt  a  policy  giving  assurances 
that  such  classified  and  other  secret  in- 
formation and  materials  as  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  should  not  be 
declassified  or  otherwise  rclea.'^ed  to  the 
public  imtil  after  appropriate  committee 
action  and  tliat  specific  notice  should  be 
given  of  any  meeting  at  v.hich  a  declasoi- 
fication  was  intended  to  be  voted  upon 
with  an  opportunity  for  counsel  to  the 
President  and  representatives  of  the  in- 
telligence agencies  to  comment  with  re- 
spect to  such  proposed  declassification. 
This  recommendation  was  supported  by 
all  four  minority  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  prcionted  directly  by  mc 
to  the  Pi-esident. 

Thereafter,  on  Friday.  Sfptoinljpr  26, 
a^  the  Speaker  will  recall — the  chairmen, 
Mr.  Pike,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou^c.  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  Mr. 
Colby,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
end  I,  as  well  as  several  others,  met  with 
President  Ford  in  the  White  Hoii.>;e  to 
discuss  and  work  out  a  procedure  where- 
by classified  and  other  secret  infonna- 
tion  might  be  received  by  the  committee 
for  purposes  of  the  committee's  investi- 
gation. 

In  connection  with  discussing  the^e 
procedures,  it  was  understood  that  cer- 
tain types  of  information  would  be 
omitted,  such  as  names  and  identities  of 
Intelligence  agents,  diplomatic  ex- 
changes, and  certain  other  exceptions — 
which,  however,  the  committee  would 
have  the  right  to  verify.  It  was  further 
understood  and  agreed  that  in  addition 
to  the  right  of  intelligence  agencies  to 
comment  with  respect  to  proposed  de- 
classifications of  material  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  President  would  have  the 
right  to  personally  certify  that  national 
.security  interests  were  Involved  and 
thereby  preclude  the  committee  from 
making  public  materials  or  informa- 
tion— subject,  however,  to  the  further 
exception  that  the  committ€'e  would  have 
the  right  to  submit  the  i.s.nic  to  the  court 
for  final  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pret,ident  gave  as- 
surances of  his  full  cooperation  with  Uie 
committee  on  the  basis  of  this  under- 
standing and  thereafter  the  agreement 
was  presented  to  the  full  committee  at 


a  formal  meeting  on  October  1,  1975,  and 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  procedures  would  apply  with  re- 
spect to  documents,  testimony,  and  other 
materials  received  from  the  Intelligence 
agencies  which  were  of  a  classified,  secret 
or  top  secret  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement  £ind  policy 
of  our  committee  was  summarized  by  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Pike.  In  these  words: 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  accept  these  docu- 
ment under  these  condltlon.s,  we  are  In  ef- 
fect setting  a  policy  for  no  other  committee 
except  thl.s  committee,  but  I  do  thlnfe  we 
are  setting  a  precedent  and  a  policy  for  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .should  point  out  tliat 
information  begfn  promptly  to  flow  to 
the  committee  in  large  volumes  in  ac- 
cord.-ince  witli  this  procedure  as  adopted. 
In  this  connection,  the  materials  were 
accompanied  by  a  covering  letter  which 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

This  Is  forwarded  on  lo.m  with  the  under- 
■.taudliij  that  there  will  be  no  public  dl.s- 
cKsure  of  this  cia.>s!.  ed  material  uor  ot  testi- 
mony, depo.sltlon.s,  or  IntervlcAs  concerning 
It  without  a  rea.sonable  opportunity  for  us 
to  con-^uU  with  respect  to  It.  In  the  event 
of  disagreement,  the  matter  will  be  referred 
to  the  I^rcsidcnt.  If  the  Prcsldei.t  then  cer- 
tifies In  writing  that  the  dtsclosure  of  the 
material  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional .security  of  the  United  States,  the  mat- 
ter wUl  not  be  disclosed  by  the  committee, 
except  that  the  committee  would  re.sen-e  Its 
rigl-.t  to  submit  the  matter  to  Judicial  con- 
Mderatlnn. 

Mr  .Speaker,  the  committee  adhered  to 
this  understanding  and  this  procedure 
during  our  hearinf.'s.  Ho'.\ever,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
the  committee's  final  report  and  recom- 
meuua Lions  of  the  Hou.se  this  agreement 
and  understanding  has  been  violated  and 
the  conditions  uix)n  which  the  commit- 
tee received  highly  .sensitive  and  classi- 
fi.ed  Information  will  be  breached. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  intelligence  agencies  of  our  Nation 
have  protested  Uie  proposed  inclusion  in 
our  committee  report  of  such  sensitive 
information.  Notwithstanding  these  pro- 
tests and  notwithstanding  the  position 
which  I  am  maintaining  here  today  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  contend  that 
the  committee's  procedures  and  the 
agreement  or  understanding  reached 
with  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  inapplicable  to  the  committee's 
report  By  a  vote  of  almost  2  to  1  the  full 
House  voted  to  abide  by  this  solemn 
afjreement  last  January  29. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
executive  branch,  and  I  am  not  here  to- 
day to  advance  their  position.  I  have  been 
as  insistent  and  persistent  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  our  successful 
efforts  to  receive  classified  and  other 
highly  .sensitive  and  secret  information 
essential  to  this  committee's  investiga- 
tion. I  have  supported  th3  issuance  of 
subpcnas  and  I  have  protested  when  they 
were  not  fully  complied  with.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  never  been  my  view  that 
the  secret  or  sensitive  inf  oi-matlon  which 
the  committee  received  was  necessarily 
information  which  we  have  a  imllateral 
right  in  our  Jud^^ment  to  make  public 


whether  at  a  hearing  or  business  session 
of  the  committee  or  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  the  American  public  In  the 
hope  that  the  Members  will  realize  that 
the  honor  and  Integrity  of  the  committee 
Itself  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  an  Institution  are  Involved  In  this 
i.s.sue. 

We  have  heard  many  public  protests, 
as  well  as  protests  of  our  colleagues, 
against  the  leaks  and  public  disclosures 
of  secret  information  relating  to  our  for- 
eign affairs  and  affecting  our  national 
security.  Many  of  those  complaints  are 
well-founded  and,  unfortimately,  many 
of  the  leaks  are  reprehensible  and  Inex- 
cusable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly committees  of  this  Hoase 
charged  with  an  InvestlTation  of  Intelli- 
gence activities  shotild  be  trusted  to  re- 
ceive and  guard  sensitive  Information. 
In  my  opinion,  the  President  and  the  in- 
telligence agencies  of  our  Nation  have 
expressed  that  trust  In  the  delivery  of 
much  or  all  of  the  classified  Information 
which  we  have  received.  To  merit  that 
tru.'-t.  we  must  continue  to  abide  by  the 
conditions  under  which  we  received  the 
materials  which  came  Into  our  posses- 
sion. To  now  repudiate  that  understand- 
ing or  to  Interpret  It  In  sucn  a  way  as 
to  say  It  is  no  longer  applicable  because 
our  hearings  have  come  to  an  end  and 
t!ie  report  has  been  filed  Is,  In  my  view, 
a  position  unworthy  of  our  committee 
and  of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  lay  on 
th2  public  record  everything  that  we 
learned  in  our  secret  sessions.  We  do  not 
have  to  identify  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
official  recognition  to  activities  about 
which  there  have  been  rumors  or  leaks. 
We  can  fulfill  our  mission  and  make  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  recommen- 
dations for  Improving  our  Intelligence 
community  without  anyone  questioning 
our  honor  or  our  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  specific  rec- 
ommendations other  than  the  advice 
that  v.c  should  exclude  from  our  report 
all  information  contained  In  the  classi- 
fied documents  or  testimony  which  we 
received  in  confidence— unless  or  until 
the  intelligence  agencies  affected  release 
us  from  our  pledge  of  confidentlahty— 
and  until  the  President  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  certify  that  national  security 
interests  are  involved.  We  should  abide 
by  the  solemn  agreement  made  with  the 
President— it  is  no  less  binding  today 
as  it  was  6  weeks  ago.  The  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  House  to  keep  its  word 
is  still  very  much  at  stake. 

Otlier  members  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  House  may  wish  to  address  them- 
selves to  this  issue.  Others  may  have 
different  views — or  stronger  positions  to 
express  on  this  issue.  What  I  am  en- 
deavormg  to  articulate  here  today  is  that 
Uiis  House  should  not  reverse  Itself  and 
adopt  a  position  which  may  jeopardize 
for  an  indefinite  time  the  ability  of  any 
committee  of  this  House  to  become  privy 
to  secret  information  in  the  possession 
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of  the  Intelligence  agencies.  Of  course, 
one  other  serious  consequence  could  be 
damage  of  the  most  serious  Und  to  our 
intelligence  agencies  and  their  dedicated 
and  courageous  men  and  women  who 
sir-e  our  Nation  in  these  vital  services. 


NATURAL  GAS  PICTURE  DOES  NOT 
LOOK  PROMISING 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  today  to  address  my  remarks 
to  the  natural  gas  picture  in  tiie  United 
States  and  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the 
picture  does  not  look  promising.  The 
source  of  the  problem  is  not  difficult  to 
identify  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is — 
regulation  of  the  well  head  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  This  fact  should  not  prove  sur- 
prising to  anyone  who  has  studied  eco- 
nomic history  for  the  plain  and  simple 
truth  is  that  price  controls  have  never 
worked.  They  have  been  tried  over  and 
over  again  in  different  countries,  in  dif- 
ferent times  in  history  and  on  different 
commodities  and  the  results  of  these  ef- 
forts have  always  been  predictable — 
shortages,  inevitable  shortages  have  re- 
sulted in  the  controlled  commodity. 

The  earliest  recorded  effort  at  price 
controls  is  to  be  found  in  the  code  of 
Hammurabi  written  almost  1,800  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  or  300  years 
before  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt.  Hammurabi  whose  code  in  other 
respects  has  proved  a  benchmark  for 
later  countries  to  follow,  sought  to  fix 
prices,  wages,  interest  rates,  and  fees. 
The  not  unsurprising  result  was  that 
fixed  prices  produced  shortages. 

The  Roman  Empire  did  not  learn  from 
Hammurabi's  experiences  because  in  301 
AX).  Emperor  EMocletian  in  an  attempt 
to  control  prices  fixed  maximtmi  prices 
for  beef,  grain,  eggs,  clothing,  and  other 
articles.  The  prescribed  penalty  for  vio- 
lators who  either  failed  to  produce  or 
charged  prices  in  excess  of  the  fixed 
price  was  death.  Diocletian's  experiment 
with  price  controls  failed  miserably. 
Producers  no  longer  brought  their  pro- 
visions to  the  market  because  they  could 
not  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  com- 
modity, and  serious  shortage.  Diocletian 
put  himdreds  of  Romans  to  death  for 
violations  but  even  this  did  not  work, 
and  Diocletian  finally  came  to  his  senses 
and  repealed  his  edict. 

The  Romans  tried  price  controls  60 
yeiii-s  later  under  Emperor  Julian,  Dio- 
cletian's successor.  Julian  fixed  the  price 
of  wheat  and  what  happened — the  same 
tiling  that  hapijened  to  Diocletian — 
.shortages  of  wheat  developed.  JuUan  like 
Diocletian  was  forced  to  repeal  his  price 
controls. 

Price  controls  were  tried  in  medieval 
England  and  they  faUed.  They  were  tried 
in  this  country  during  the  colonial  pe- 
riod in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
and  they  failed.  During  the  war  between 
the  States,  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federacy tried  price  controls  and  they 
failed.  Price  controls  were  tried  in  Fi-ance 
during  their  revolutionary  period  and 
tlie>  failed.  The  United  States  tried  them 


again  during  the  Korean  war  with  nega- 
tive results.  In  all  of  these  instances  the 
outcome  was  predictable:  Shortages  de- 
veloped and  the  law  was  repealed. 

I  call  up<»  my  colleagues  today  to 
learn  from  history  and  repeal  price  con- 
trols on  oil  and  gas.  In  the  interest  of 
truth  and  fairness  to  the  American  peo- 
ple we  should  not  attempt  to  lull  them 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  into 
believing  that  a  Maginot  line  of  price 
ceilings  will  preserve  the  value  of  their 
dollars  and  still  bring  forth  the  neces- 
sary production.  It  never  has  and  it  never 
will. 

Iry,the  United  States  today,  the  only 
commodities  under  price  control  are  oil 
and  natural  gas.  A  serious  natural  gas 
short^e  has  developed  and  what  has 
been  the  consequence?  In  California,  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  secure  sufficient 
quantities  of  natiu*al  gas  and  stringent 
California  air  quality  standards,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  purchase  high 
cost  "sweet  crude"  from  Indonesia  and 
Saudia  Arabia.  Can  you  imagine — oil 
being  shipped  by  tanker  fnxn  Saudia 
Arabia  to  California  when  California  end 
users  could  be  using  domestically  pro- 
duced natural  gas  if  producers  were  only 
allowed  a  fair  price  for  their  nattiral  gas? 
In  another  State,  New  Jersey,  in  order 
to  overcome  their  natural  gas  shortage 
they  are  being  required  to  purchase  LNG 
fran  Algeria  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  Mcf 
sod  upwards.  Thus,  because  of  imreal- 
istic  and  foolhardy  price  controls  we  are 
increasing  rather  than  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

What  is  happening  with  natural  gas  is 
the  same  thing  that  happens  with  crude, 
namely  increasing  reliance  on  OPEC. 
With  respect  to  crude,  back  in  1970  a 
task  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  considering  the  issue  of  elimination 
of  oU  import  quotas  which  they  eventu- 
ally recommended  should  be  abolished.  I, 
in  a  statonent  before  that  task  force, 
advised  that  this  should  not  be  done,  be- 
cause as  I  warned  in  1970  we  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  become  rehant 
on  foreign  sources.  In  1970,  W£  received 
only  23  percent  of  our  oil  fi>««  foreign 
sources.  Now  we  obtain  40  percent  of  our 
oil  from  foreign  sources.  Back  in  1970, 
however,  there  was  a  large  clamor  here 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  buy  OPEC 
oil  because  domestically  produced  oil  was 
selling  for  $3.39  per  barrel  and  OPEC  oil 
for  only  $2.18  per  barrel  on  the  average. 
So  we  dropped  the  quota  and  started 
buying  more  of  this  cheap  oil  and  be- 
came overreliant — the  result — embargo 
and  prices  which  soared  astronomically. 
Today,  we  are  importing  only  about  4 
percent  of  our  natural  gas  but  40  percent 
of  our  oil.  The  import  figure  is  rising  and 
this  is  a  bad  sign,  but  can  there  be  any 
disputing  the  fact  that  if  we  can  produce 
more  gas  we  can  reduce  our  reliance  on 
foreign  sources  of  both  oil  and  gas? 
Users,  if  they  can,  must  turn  to  imported 
oil,  LNG,  or  SNG  to  substitute  for  nat- 
ural gas,  the  more  gas  we  can  produce  in 
this  country  the  less  our  reliance  upon 
foreign  sources. 

We  in  the  House  had  a  chance  to  take 
a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  energy 
independence  on  February  5  of  this  year 
but  we  failed  to  seize  it.  What  we  did  in- 


stead was  to  vote  for  more  Federal  regu- 
lation of  natural  gas  and  not  less.  We 
just  did  not  learn  from  history.  Why 
should  we  pay  OPEC  $2.50  per  Mcf  and 
upward  for  LNO  when  we  could 
keep  that  money  right  here  at  home  if 
only  we  allowed  producers  a  fair  price 
for  ttie  product? 

Price  controls  on  natural  gas  have 
been  portrayed  as  protecting  the  con- 
smner.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  In  fact,  these  controls  have 
placed  the  consumer  in  Jeopardy,  forcing 
him  to  pay  more  and  more  for  less  and 
less  natural  gas. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  consumer, 
it  must  be  noted  that  many  gas  pipe- 
lines in  addition  to  LNO  are  using  SNG 
to  offset  the  gas  shortage.  Todsiy  some 
pipelines  are  producing  SNG  from  im- 
ported naphtha  at  a  cost  equal  to  $30 
per  barrel  of  oil. 

The  intrastate  natiutd  gas  market  has 
shown  us  that  the  free  and  unregulated 
market  works.  Gas  is  in  plentiful  suwly. 
Where  producers  are  going  for  intrastate 
contracts,  demand  for  rigs  continues 
high.  The  prospects  being  drilled  for  the 
intrastate  market  are  marginal  ones  that 
would  not  stand  a  chance  of  being  driUed 
for  interstate  sales.  The  free  market 
works  in  the  producing  States. 

Federal  controls  on  the  wellhead  price 
of  natm-al  gas  for  the  past  22  years  have 
created  chaos.  There  is  no  quick  solu- 
tion to  the  damage  created  by  this  re- 
strictive policy,  but  removal  of  price  con- 
trols can  start  the  country  back  on  the 
road  to  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand 
in  natural  gas  supplies. 

The  Nation  is  facing  one  of  the  major 
challenges  in  its  history.  We  are  at  the 
crossroads.  We  can,  on  the  one  hand,  re- 
new our  faith  in  the  abiUty  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system  to  develop  the 
Nation's  energy  resources  in  an  effort  to 
restore  our  economic  independence. 
Otherwise,  we  can  continue  with  policies 
which  misguidingly  attempt  to  insulate 
the  American  constmier  from  the  impact 
of  world  economic  realities  and  with 
policies  which  impede  the  efficiencies  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  by  enmeshing 
it  in  a  mass  of  conflicting  and  disruptive 
regulation. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Younc  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  years  we  have  heard  about  the  need 
for  campaign  reform  and  for  years,  tlie 
Congress  has  been  passing  campaign  re 
form  bills  with  loopholes  large  enough  for 
the  supersonic  Concorde. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  forever  close  glaring  loopholes 
in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  and  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  the  Presidential  Primary 
Matching  Payment  Account  Act. 

The  first  of  these  measures  is  designed 
to  insure  that  fimds  contributed  to  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  necessary  campaign 
expenditures  are  in  fact  used  only  for 
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those  purposes  and  not  for  personal  ex- 
penses vhich  frxisttng  law  now  permits. 

Under  tbe  gukleUnes  established  by 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office — successful 
or  not — may  pay  tax  on  the  excess  of 
campaign  funds  and  then  treat  the  bal- 
ance as  personal  income.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  put  a  stop  to  that  prac- 
tice. However,  this  bill  would  not  prevent 
a  candidate  for  Federal  ofiSce  from  hold- 
ing excess  campaign  funds — subject  to 
existing  campaign  reporting  require- 
ments— for  use  in  the  next  scheduled 
election.  Or.  as  another  alternative,  the 
excess  funds  could  be  returned  to  the 
persons  who  had  contributed  the  funds. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl 
would  prohibit  the  personal  use  of  con- 
gressional office  accounts  by  a  Congress- 
man or  Senator.  Under  present  law.  If  a 
Federal  ofiBceholder  pays  Income  tax  on 
any  so-called  "constituent  service  f  imds," 
the  officeholder  Is  free  to  spend  that 
money  in  virtually  any  manner  desired. 
My  bill  unequivocally  prohibits  the  per- 
sonal use  of  those  funds  and  also  pre- 
vents their  use  In  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  public  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  of  the  meas- 
ures I  introduced  today  is  another  posi- 
tive step  toward  campaign  reform  be- 
cause It  woiild  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  prevent  Federal  matching 
funds  from  going  to  candidates  who 
withdraw  from  the  race  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Present  law  technically  allows  candi- 
dates for  nomination — who  have  with- 
drawn from  the  race  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dential nominating  convention.s — to  re- 
main eligible  for  Federal  matching 
funds. 

In  this  connection,  my  bill  would  Im- 
mediately stop  any  spending  or  commit- 
ting of  Federal  matching  fimds  by  a 
Presidential  candidate  who  withdraws 
from  the  race  prior  to  the  nominating 
conventions,  and  would  require  all  left- 
over Federal  matching  funds  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasurj-  within  90 
days. 

Unless  my  bill  is  enacted,  any  unused 
portion  of  the  Federal  matching  funds  a 
candidate  receives  prior  to  withdrawal 
can  be  kept  for  up  to  6  montlis  after  the 
nominating  conventions  are  over,  and 
future  so-called  withdrawn  candidates 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
matching  Federal  funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  lend  support  to  these  campaign  re- 
form measures  during  this  Bicentennial 
election  year. 

The  text  of  both  bills  follows: 

H.n.  12374 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office  In  certain  circumstances  to 
return  excess  campaign  contributions  to 
the  persons  making  such  contributions  or 
to  deposit  such  contributions  In  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  318  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  t;  S  C. 
439a)  is  amended — 


(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "Amounto  receivad" 

and  aU  tbat  lollowa  Uirougli  "othar  amounu" 
and  Inserting  La  lieu  tixtnot  "(a)  Amount**': 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  Immediately 
after  "Federal  office"  each  place  It  appears 
therein; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "candidate  or"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  as  the  case  may  be,"; 

(5)  by  Inserting  "or"  louuedlately  before 
'  may  be  contributed";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  ",  or  may  be  used  for 
any  other  lawful  purpose". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  S18(a) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971,  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a), 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "contribution,"  each 
place  It  appears  therein: 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  comma  Immediately 
after  "expenditure  thereof";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  Immediately 
after  "amount  contributed"  the  second  place 
It  appears  therein. 

(c)  Section  318(a)  of  the  Federal  Election 
amended  by  liisertlng  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  amounts  may  not  be  tised 
by  such  Individual  In  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  Federal  office  or  for  any  other 
public  oHIce.". 

(d)  Section  318  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  (2  U.S.C.  439a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  Exces.s  contrlbutlon.s  may  be  used 
by  a  candidate  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
slon.s  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  If  a  candidate  retains  excess  contribu- 
tions after  participating  in  an  election — 

"(A)  for  the  office  of  Representative,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner,  such  candi- 
date shall  (i)  use  such  contributions  In  con- 
nection with  a  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner (in  the  same  congressional  district 
or  other  area  as  the  election  in  which  such 
candidate  participated ) ,  for  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator, for  the  office  of  Vice  President,  or  for  the 
office  of  President,  which  is  held  no  later  than 
two  years  after  such  election;  (11)  dispose  of 
such  contributions  under  paragraph  (3);  or 
(lil)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  Is  elected, 
use  such  contributions  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4) ; 

"(B)  for  the  office  of  Senator,  such  candi- 
date shall  ( 1 )  use  such  contributions  In  con- 
nection with  the  next  general  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  (la  the  same  State  as  the 
election  in  which  such  candidate  partici- 
pated) or  In  connection  with  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  Vice  President  or  Presi- 
dent which  is  held  within  such  period;  (11) 
dlspo.se  of  such  contributions  under  such  pe- 
riod; (11)  dispose  of  such  contributions  under 
paragraph  (3);  or  (lil)  In  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date who  Is  elected,  use'  such  contributions 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4); 

■(C)  for  the  office  of  Vice  President,  such 
candidate  shall  (i)  use  such  contributions  in 
connection  with  the  next  general  election  for 
the  office  of  Vice  .'resident  or  President;  (11) 
dispose  of  such  contributions  under  para- 
graph (3);  or  (111)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
who  Ls  elected,  use  such  contributions  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (4);  or 

"(D)  for  the  office  of  President,  such  candi- 
date shall  (i)  u.se  such  contributions  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  general  ;  lection  for  the 
office  of  President:  (11)  dispose  of  such  con- 
tributions under  paragraph  (3):  or  (ill)  in 
the  ca.se  of  a  caoidldate  who  is  elected:  use 
such  contrtbutioii.s  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4). 

"(3)  If  a  candidate  does  not  use  any  excess 
contributions  witl'.in  the  applicable  period 
under  paras^i-aph  (2)  or  paragraph  (4),  such 
candidate  shall  — 

••(.\)  return  such  contributions  to  the  per- 
son.s  making  contributions  to  such  candidate, 
and  deposit  the  balance  of  any  such  contrl- 


buUoDs  which  are  not  so  retnmwl  In  tb* 
PresidaDtlal  Kl«ctloa  """r*«g"  l^iwl;  cr 

"(B)  deposit  the  entire  amount  of  such 
contributions  In  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund. 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  is 
elected,  such  candidate  shall  designate  that 
portion  of  any  excess  contributions  which 
such  candidate  Intends  to  use  In  accordance 
with  the  proTlslons  of  subsection  (a) .  Such 
designation  sh*ll  be  made  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  general  election  in. 
volred  and  shall  be  transmitted  by  such 
candidate  to  the  Commission. 

"(B)   Any  siKh  candidate  shall — 

"(1)  use  the  remainder  of  such  excess  con- 
tributions, after  making  a  designation  tmder 
subparagraph  (A),  In  accordanoe  with  the 
proTlslons  of  subparagraph  (A)(1),  (B)(i), 
(C)(1).  or  (D)(1)  of  paragraph  (2)  as^th* 
case  may  be;  or 

"(ii)  dispose  of  Kuch  remainder  under 
paragraph  (3) . 

"(C)  Any  such  candidate,  after  making  a 
designation  under  subparagraph  (A),  oiay 
not  use  the  excess  contributions  so  desig- 
nated for  any  purpoee  other  than  the  pur- 
poses de.icrlbed  In  subsection  (a). 

"(£)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  excess  con- 
tributions subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

■  "(«)  Ptor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'excess  contribution'  means  any  con- 
tribution received  by  a  candidate  which.  In 
the  aggregate  with  other  contributions  re- 
ceived by  such  candidate,  exceeds  the  amount 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures  of  such 
candidates.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
electlan  for  Federal  office  which  is  held  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  such  amendments  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  excess  eontrlbutioa  which  Is 
used  by  a  candidate  before  such  date  of 
enactment  in  accordance  with  section  318  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2U.SC.439a). 

( b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  terms  "candidate",  "election",  and 
Federal    office"   have   the    meanings   given 

them  by  section  301  of  tbe  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJB.C.  431) ;  and 

(2)  the  term  "excess  contribution"  has 
the  meaning  given  It  by  section  318(b)(6) 
of  such  Act.  as  added  by  the  first  section  of 
thU  Act. 

H.R.  12373 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Presidential  Primary 
Matching  Payment  Account  Act  to  provide 
that  contributions  received  by  any  Individ- 
ual after  such  Individual  ceases  to  be  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  matching  payments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 9033  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  eligibility  for  payments) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(C)     WiTHDBAWAI.  BT   CANDIDATE. 

"(1)  Notification  of  Commission. — .\ny 
individual  who  is  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9037  and  who  ceases  to  be  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  shaU  notify 
the  Commission  that  he  has  ceased  to  be 
such  a  candidate.  Such  notlflcatlon  shall  be 
made  no  later  than  the  close  of  the  first 
business  day  Immediately  following  the  date 
upon  which  such  individual  ceases  to  be  such 
a  candidate. 

"(2)  Rftention  or  frrNos. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  9038(b)  (3) ,  any 
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individual  to  whom  paragraph  (L>  appUes 
may  retain  axnoonts  received  ftom  the 
matching  payment  acooont  tar  tlw  UqnMa- 
tion  of  an  cbllgattona  to  p«y  qoalUul  cam- 
paign expenses  tneened  heUam  tla  Mate  upon 
whldi  sucti  individual  oeeMs  «b  be  a  can- 
didate tor  nomination  for  eleettan  to  be 
President  of  the  United  Stataa,  tat  a  period 
not  exceeding  90  days  after  such  date. 

"(3)  CoKTRiBUTTONS. — ^Any  oontr&mtlon  re- 
ceived by  aa  Individual  after  he  oeeses  to  be 
a  candidate  for  nomination  for  deetlon  to 
be  Prestdent  of  tbe  DUted  States  AeU  be 
diiregarded  In  determtning  sny  entitlement 
of  such  Individual  under  aeetlon  WMH. 

"(4)  QuAumD  CAKPAKN  III  >■■!! — Any 
expense  incurred  by  an  individual  after  such 
individual  ceases  to  be  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  may  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
qualllled  campaign  expense.". 

Sec  3.  SeeUaa  9038(b)  (3)  of  tbe  mtemal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  repay- 
ments)   is  »n^TwiHt 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Amounts"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In 
section  9033(c)  (2),  amotints":  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "6  monttis"  tnd  In- 
serting In  Ueu  tbeeeof  "90  days". 

Sbc.  S.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  Ote  fore- 
going proTlsions  of  this  Act  aiwU  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  6PEAK231,  Without  objection, 
the  remaining  special  orders  will  be 
postponed. 

Mr.  BADMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  win  this  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  other  legislation  to 
be  brought  Tip? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Under  the  rules,  after 
special  orders  begin,  legislation  caimot  be 
brought  up.  

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  not  a  rule  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  to  the  re(iuest  for  suspending  the 
special  orders,  Mr.  I^peaker,  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  Normally  we  do 
not  consider  business  after  the  iM^nning 
of  special  orders,  but  there  Is  no  rule  of 
the  House  which  prohibits  such  consid- 
eration. 


THE  MAGNA  CARTA 

(Mr.  HAYS  cf  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  House  voted  down  a 
resolution  to  accept  from  the  British 
Government  one  of  the  greatest  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  freedom  of 
mankind  apparently  because  there  was 
some  money  in  it  to  send  a  delegation 
over  to  receive  it.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Speaker  that  another  resolution  be  pre- 
pared which  accepts  this  gracious  ges- 
ture of  the  British  and  appoints  a  dele- 
gation, and  let  them  go  over  at  their  own 
expense,  if  necessary. 

But  let  me  say  something  to  the  Mem- 
bers, Somebody  questioned  me  and  said. 
Why  does  it  say  an  original  copy  of  the 
Magna  Carta?  I  will  tell  the  Members 
why — because  when  the  barons  had  King 
John  of  Runnymede,  they  did  not  have 
television  and  newspapers  in  those  days. 
and  they  had  him  sign  several  identical 
copies,  and  those  several  identical  copies 
were  placed  on  public  display  in  the 


praalnent  cities  nf  tbe  ifdanris.  One  of 
t}iem  has  cwndved  to  tbe  present  day — 
q^ff  of  fiifan — and  Siat  document, 
which  is  probably  the  most  valuable  sin- 
ide  document  in  the  world,  the  British 
Govenunent  has  agreed  to  loan  to  the 
United  States  to  cel^rate  our  Bicenten- 
nial because  our  history  of  freedom  goes 
rit^t  back  to  the  barons  having  King 
John  sign  tlUs. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
House  would  want  to  take  tLe  responsi- 
bility of  objecting  to  a  resolution  being 
brought  up  by  which  we  accept  the  offer 
of  ttie  British  to  put  that  document  on 
display  in  the  rotunda  for  this,  our  Bi- 
centennial Year.  We  believe  there  are  50 
Tnffn  nn  Americans  who  will  come  to 
Washington  this  year,  and  every  one  of 
ttiem  wHI  want  to  go  hcmie  and  say  he 
saw  the  *J«»e"a  Carta  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fnan  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  major 
part  of  our  Bicentennial  to  have  the 
Magna  Carta  here.  Z  would  not  like  to 
see  the  Members  have  to  pay  their  way. 
frankly,  to  do  this,  but  I  think  the  thing 
thatmany  of  us  objected  to  obviously  was 
the  2C  Members  going  over  to  bring  back 
the  Magna  Carta.  This  I  felt  was  really 
stretching  the  point  I  would  like  to  see 
it  here. 

If  a  reeolutkm  were  offered  to  provide 
for  a  delegation  of  perhaps  four  Mem- 
bers to  go  over  and  recdve  it  and  bring 
it  back,  I  think  we  would  pass  it  But  it 
certainly,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
win  agree,  would  look  like  a  very  strange 
thing  for  24. 

I  am  sure  King  John  in  1215,  when  he 
signed  this  document  never  ttiought  the 
taxpayers  of  another  nation  would  be 
paying  this  tdnd  of  m<»iey  to  bring  this 
copy  here. 

Mr.  HAYS  (tf  Ohio.  Ijet  me  say  eveiy 
gonOAitimt  who  is  a  chairman  in  this 
House  has  the  authority,  and  most  of 
them  use  it,  to  sign  a  letter  to  requisition 
a  plane  to  take  people  God  knows  where 
all  over  the  world.  Those  Jets  are  sitting 
out  there,  and  if  the  Congress  does  not 
use  them  somebody  in  the  executive  de- 
partments will,  and  if  they  do  not  use 
them  the  planes  are  just  flown  around 
empty  to  get  so  many  hotirs  of  flying 
time  in  for  the  crews.  So  the  amount  of 
that  cost  is  going  to  be  sero. 

I  suppose  imder  the  rules  if  the  dele- 
gation stayed  over  there  6  days  each 
Member  would  be  entitled  to  $450  for  per 
diem. 

As  I  imderstand  it  the  British  have  ar- 
ranged several  cerononies,  one  of  which 
is  a  dinner  that  the  Que«i  intends  to 
give  at  the  time  of  the  presentation.  This 
means  something,  I  think,  to  America 
and  to  the  people.  I  c^not  go  unfortu- 
nately. I  would  love  to  go  and  I  would 
be  delighted  to  pay  my  own  expenses, 
but  I  hapiien  to  have  a  couple  of  politi- 
cal dinners  on  the  weekend  this  is  ar- 
ranged for,  and  those  dinners  were  set 
before  I  knew  about  this. 


But  I  think  it  woidd  be  disgraceful  if 
this  House  wen  to  say  to  the  BciUsh: 
"We  do  not  want  the  Magna  Carta.  Ke^ 
it." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  this. 

In  the  first  place  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  the  point  the  gentleman  has 
made  is  not  a  valid  point,  because  the 
chairman  did  not  ask  for  the  unanimous 
passage  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 
He  asked  for  the  unanimous  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution,  and  that  made 
the  resolution  in  order  for  any  kind  of 
consideration  that  tlie  House  might  have 
wanted  to  give  to  it  If  the  gentleman 
had  an  amendment  that  he  wanted  to  cut 
the  bm  down  to  two  persons  or  just  to 
send  himself  over  or  somdx>dy  else,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  offer  It. 

Buc  let  me  ten  the  Monbers  this.  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  the  f^^«nfcth  Am- 
bassador yesterday  and  the  Irish  Ambas- 
sador. *niey  want  to  do  something  to 
mark  the  Bicentenary  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  AU  the  nations  of  the 
woiid  V  ant  to  do  something. 

I  had  not  planned  to  bring  this  up 
today,  but  for  almost  a  year  the 
British  Govemmoit  be^an  ""'*^*"g  plans 
to  make  a  suitatde  gift  to  the  Oangress 
and  in  June  of  1975  tiie  British  Ambas- 
sador came  to  my  ofBee  and  said:  "We 
would  like  very  much  to  participate  in 
the  Bicentennial  ceremonies  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  States."  We 
talked  it  over  and  I  told  him  that  I  was 
very  grateful  and  I  was  sure  the  country 
would  lie  gratef  uL  I  liave  sai«t  this  in 
public  in  many  States  it  was  greeted 
with  great  enthusiasra  and  not  (me  per- 
son objected  to  ttie  proposal.  I  ttdnk  Xbe 
Members  wiU  find  no  objection  to  bring- 
ing over  here  the  Magna  Carta  in  the 
manner  in  which  those  are  offering  it 
have  suggested.  Titere  may  Le  those  who 
say:  "WeU,  we  do  not  care  wliat  the 
British  press  r  --.ys  or  we  do  not  care  what 
ttie  American  press  says."  But  we  wiU  be 
setting  a  precedent  that  we  cannot  live 
with  in  this  House. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Oommons 
and  signed  by  the  Lord  Chaneeflor  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  proposing  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  presentation  of  the  British 
loan  of  Magna  Ceirta.  Although  various 
choices  of  a  gift  were  discussed. 

The  British  finaUy  came  up  with  the 
idea  that  first  of  aU  ttielr  contribution 
should  be  somettiing  that  predated  the 
separation  of  the  two  nations.  Then  they 
hit  on  the  Magna  Carta,  which  not  only 
predates  the  separation  of  the  govern- 
ments but  predates  by  nearly  275  years 
the  discovery  of  America,  "niey  want  to 
send  to  us  as  a  nation  the  sire  of  an  the 
great  historic  charten:  of  IBierty  that 
have  been  stricken  off,  liberty  which  we 
are  celebrating  now  in  this  country,  this 
copy  of  an  original  document  which 
relates  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
United  States. 

This  is  where  it  all  started.  This  is 
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where  the  concept  that  the  human  being 
has  privilege  as  against  his  government, 
first  as  against  his  king,  took  shape  and 
form. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  every  American 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  has 
agreed  that  this  is  a  great  and  symbolic 
gift. 

Now,  we  did  not  write  the  resolution. 
We  discussed  It  with  the  Senate,  We 
thought  perhaps  since  we  are  a  body 
that  is  so  much  larger,  that  tlie  Senate 
would  not  want  as  many  Members  as 
we  did;  but  they  did  and  passed  the 
resolution  to  provide  for  equal  numbers 
for  the  joint  delegation.  We  did  not 
initiate  this.  I  certainly  did  not  initiate 
this.  I  simply  tried  to  cooperate,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  as  Americans,  as  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  raising  and  not  lower- 
ing the  prestige  of  this  Nation,  not  to 
make  ourselves  a  laughing  stock. 

I  carmot  Imagine  anyone  worrying 
about  a  vote  on  this  historic  ceremony,  a 
highlight  of  the  congressional  observ- 
ance of  our  bicentenary. 

I  will  read  to  you  the  British  Parlia- 
ment's invitation.  Here  Ls  what  they 
."^ay ; 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  oi 
the  House  of  Coirunon.s  send  their  cordial 
greetings  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  A.s  the  President 
and  the  Speaker  are  already  aware,  it  l.s  the 
unanimous  wish  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment that  a  delegation  from  the  United 
States  Congress  should  pay  a  vUit  to  Great 
Britain  to  take  part  In  a  ceremony  in  West- 
mlnster  Hall  marking  the  bicenienary  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

They  understand  that  Wednesday.  May  26. 
Is  a  date  which  Ls  agreeable  to  Congres-s  for 
such  an  occasion.  They  suggest,  therefore, 
that  a  delegation  consisting  of  25  Member.s 
of  Congress,  with  their  wives  and  support- 
ing staff,  should  arrive  in  Great  Britain  on 
May  22  6r  May  23.  An  offlcial  program  of 
visitation  and  entertainment  K  being  devised 
for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
24th,  25th  and  26th  of  May,  details  of  which 
will  shortly  be  communicated  to  the  staff  of 
the  United  States  Congress  thi-ough  diplo- 
matic channels. 

In  conclusion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  usk 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  U)  accept 
the  assurance  of  their  highest  ron-ldera- 
tioiis. 

The  Parliament  made  their  propo.saLs 
and  expect  to  reciprocate.  They  want  to 
make  it  more  than  just  a  .show  of  one 
person  going  over  there  and  picking  up 
tlie  document,  putting  it  on  an  airplane, 
and  bring  it  back  here.  Tiiey  think  tlie 
occasion  is  significant,  tlie;  think  the 
Magna  Carta  is  significant,  and  that 
its  display  as  it  leaves  Westiniiister  and 
Ls  exhibited  in  the  Capitol,  dc^erve-s 
recognition. 

I  think  it  would  be  .i  .sad,  ,saJ  ii<ty  I'm 
this  House,  if  we  do  not  accept   lliLs. 

With  respect  to  tlie  deleg^ttior..  we  do 
nut  have  to  take  that  numbei ;  which 
is  just  an  upper  limit.  Tlicre  oi  course 
have  been  larger  delegation.-*,  winch  have 
tiaveled  much  greater  dLstance,s.  and 
some  of  those  participant.s  are  voting 
against  tliis,  and  I  know  .some  arc  plan- 
r.ing  to  go  again. 

There  may  be  tho.s<-  vho  aif  indifTer- 


ent  to  something  that  will  read  awfullj' 
bad  in  the  British  papers,  and  the  Amer- 
ican papers.  Maybe  some  Members  do  not 
care. 

But  we  should  not  kid  oiu'selves  about 
this.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
invitations  we  have  ever  had.  We  can  af- 
ford. In  my  opinion,  and  I  think  In  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people,  to  cele- 
brate our  separation  from  the  British 
Government  and  simultaneously  our 
common  heritage  in  Magna  Carta. 

I  plead  with  the  Member.s,  if  they  have 
any  respect  for  my  judgment,  that  this  is 
a  verj-  fine  thing  to  do.  I  love  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  I  love  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  not  once  on  any  Lssue  have  I 
voted  to  weaken  them  or  to  dilute  them  or 
to  amend  them  or  to  change  them  In 
their  basic  form.s — never,  at  any  time.  I 
love  them  because  I  think  that  with 
Magna  Carta,  and  down  through  the 
years  of  Anglo-America  common  law  and 
constitutional  history,  has  grown  a  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  under  which 
every  man,  as  William  Jennings  Bryan 
said,  is  a  king,  but  none  dares  to  wear  a 
crown. 

We  are  living  under  a  millenium  of 
government  where  we  have  freedom  of 
the  press:  we  are  living  under  a  govern- 
ment where  we  have  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  our  consciences  in  the 
church  of  our  choice;  we  are  living  in  a 
countiT  where  every  man  and  woman, 
high  or  humble,  in  fine  dress  or  clad  in 
tatter.s.  may  go  to  the  church  of  hus  or 
her  choice.  We  are  living  in  a  countrj'  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  fulfill  the  dream 
of  Thcnias  JefTeison.  which  I  think  was 
also  the  dream  of  those  who  called  the 
hand  of  King  John,  that  all  men  ,shall 
be  f lee  and  equal  under  the  law. 

I  .say  that  because  that  has  been  my 
belief  all  of  my  life,  and  is  my  belief  now, 
I  will  a.sk  evei->  Member  here  to  speak  to 
hLs  own  con.science.  I  think  we  have  made 
an  error — I  really  do.  Maybe  we  have  not. 
I  may  have  misjudged  this  thing,  but  I 
think  we  should,  in  good  conscience,  look 
to  our  own  consciences  and,  as  a  country 
that  has  been  able  to  survive  war  and  de- 
pression, political  dispute  and  discussion, 
say  to  the  British,  whose  pound  Is  down 
under  $2  for  the  first  time  In  history,  and 
who  voted  to  spend  $1  million  on  our  bi- 
centenary, "If  you  can  entertain  us,  we 
will  be  honored." 

I  really  feel  badlv  about  tliLs.  I  am 
confident  the  Members  will  want  to  rec- 
tify thi.s  thing.  I  know  we  are  going  to 
rectify  it,  and  I  a.^k  the  Membcis  to  join 
me  in  the  process,  please, 

Mr.  H.AYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodes'. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
niv  friend  from  Oluo  for  yielding  to  me. 
It  seem.s  to  me  that  the  question  boils 
down  to  .something  like  this;  Tbe  British 
Pai-liament  has  made  a  vety  generous 
offer  to  lend  to  this  country  on  the 
occasion  of  our  Bicentennial  the  most 
valuable  single  docimient  in  the  world. 
They  h.ive  al.so  asked  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  come  over  to  the  seat  of  the 
British  Government  to  accept  that  loan. 
I  .suppo.se  there  i.s  not  a  single  Member 


of  this  House  who  would  vote  for  us  not 
to  accept  this  loan. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question  at 
all.  I  hope  that  the  people  who  write 
the  story  of  what  happened  here  today 
will  not  write  it  to  Indicate  that  this  act 
was  in  any  way  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  this  House 
of  the  very  generous  offer  by  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  Parliament, 
because  it  is  not  that.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  only  dispute  is:  How  do  we  get  it 
over  here?  What  is  the  plan? 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  British  are  going  to  make  the  offer 
to  make  the  loan,  perhaps  they  should 
have  something  to  say  as  to  how  the  loan 
is  consummated — the  document  deliv- 
ered. It  Ls  not  our  Magna  Carta,  though 
we  have  a  share  in  It  spiritually;  it  is 
their  Magna  Carta.  All  they  are  asking  is 
that  this  loan  be  consummated  in  a  cer- 
tain way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  had  happened  a 
few  >ears  ago,  before  the  advent  of  the 
airplane,  we  probably  would  have  sent 
a  cruiser  over  to  pick  up  the  Magna 
Carta,  witli  1,200  people  in  the  crew  and 
all  of  the  safeguards  which  would  be 
necessary  to  assure  the  safety  of  such  a 
priceless  treasure.  But  we  are,  in  the  age 
of  the  airplane.  We  are  asked  by  the 
British  Parliament  to  send  a  delegation 
from  the  Congress  to  the  British  capital. 
It  would  take  one  airplane,  with  a  very 
small  crew.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost 
would  be,  but  I  know  that,  compared  to 
a  budget  of  $395  billion,  It  cannot  really 
be  very  much.  Yet  here  we  are,  casting 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
England  and  the  Members  of  the  British 
Parliament  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  appreciates  the 
offer  of  the  British  Parliament  to  lend 
us  the  Magna  Carta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  we  have  not  really 
put  first  things  fli-st.  I  think  tlais  was 
potentially  a  very  destructive  thing  that 
we  did.  I  understand  full  well  that  there 
were  Membere  of  the  House  who  did  not 
understand  what  the  situation  was;  and 
I  .share  the  blame  equally  with  many 
others  who  should  have  done  a  better 
job  of  explaining  what  this  is  all  about 

We  did  not  do  it.  But  nevertheless,  I 
sincerely  hope  that,  with  this  truncated 
version  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
wliich  leaves  out  the  funds  which  were 
in  the  other  resolution  which  was  voted 
down— and  has  no  numbers  whatsoever, 
but.  leaves  to  our  distinguished  Speaker 
the  discretion  ...s  to  how  many  will  go 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  will 
go,  will  be  adopted.  I  for  one  aixi  certain- 
ly willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of  tlie 
Speaker.  I  think  he  has  gotten  a  feel  for 
the  will  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
conceining  the  number  of  people  who 
should  f.o.  I  do  not  thhik  that  lesson  has 
been  lest  on  liim.  It  certainly  has  not 
been  lost  on  me.  I  hope  we  will  consider 
thus  concurrent  resolution.  pa.ss  it.  and 
remove  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  to  our  gratitude  to  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  \n  ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown > , 
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Mr.  BROWN  Of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  suggeBt 
Lhat  since  a  cruiser  would  hav«  been  sent 
years  a«o,  It  might  be  appropriate  If  the 
docuument  arrived  in  the  Concorde,  and 
perhaps  we  could  make  that  arrange- 
ment with  them. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  this.  I 
think  I  was  wrong.  I  had  not  imderstood 
that  this  was  a  request  of  the  British 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  long  memory, 
and  I  can  think  of  those  days  when  Eng- 
land stood  alone  and  of  ihe  debt  that 
we  owe  that  country. 

I  think  it  would  be  fitting,  since  they 
have  made  this  request,  that  we  should 
honor  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  wish 
to  say  as  majority  leader  that  this  was 
brought  up  without  any  previous  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion, to  accept  the  invitation  from  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

I  thhik  that  all  of  us  in  the  House 
v,ould  want  to  accept  the  kind  invita- 
tion that  was  sent  to  us  by  the  British 
Government,  and  I  again  say  that  I  want 
to  apologize  to  the  House  for  not  giving 
the  Members  advanced  information  on 
tlie  matter.  s^^ 

I  am  in  agreement>Mth  tlie  Speaker, 
wiih  the  geutlemrn  froit  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays),  and  with  the  minority  leader, 
and  I  do  hope  that  we  can  correct  the  un- 
fortimate  misunderstanding  that  has 
been  created. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
say  tiiat  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  this  resolution  up.  This 
Is  not  the  same  resolution.  It  is  a  ver- 
sion that  contains  no  money,  and  I  hope 
that  no  Member  objects,  at  least  until  it 
Is  read,  because  I  think  that  l>efore  the 
British  press  has  a  chance  to  print  ban- 
ner headlines  saying  that  the  United 
States  does  not  want  the  Magna  Carta,  we 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  say.  "Yes,  we 
do  want  It."  Then  later  on  we  can  make 
the  decision  as  to  whetlier  anybody  goes 
and  whether  anybody  gets  their  expenses 
paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  wishes,  I  will 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield  at  this  time,  I  am  waiting  for  some 
parliamentary  activity  to  take  place, 

REQUEST    FOR    OOKSmSKATIOIV    OF    HOUSE 
COIfCTTXKEKT  SESOLTTTIOir  S7T 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  577) . 


Tbe  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
cuzrent  reedhition. 

Mr.  PETBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
paritame&tary  Inquiry. 

Will  we  as  Members  have  the  right  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object  after  the 
reading  of  the  concurrent  resohitimi? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  the  proper  time, 
yes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  f<^ows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  677 

Whtfteas.  In  recognition  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial oeieliratlons  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land have  unanimously  adopted  motions  re- 
spectfully praying  that  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen,  direct  that  an  original  copy  of  the 
M'gna  Carta  be  placed  on  loan  to  the  people 
of  tbe  United  States  for  a  period  of  one  year; 
and 

Whereas,  this  loan  has  now  been  graciously 
authorized  by  Her  Majesty,  tbe  Queen,  and. 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  this  historic  document  of 
freedom  and  of  the  abiding  principles  of  law 
wUl  now  be  displayed  In  the  Rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  there  to  be  contained 
within  a  showcase  to  be  donated  by  the 
United  EUngdom  for  such  purpose:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  (a)  a  delega- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  at  tbe  Invitation  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  to  attend  the  presentation  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  under  suitable  auspices,  to 
the  people  of  the  United  State«.  to  be  held 
In  the  custody  of  their  rerres^ntative,  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  a  period 
of  one  year; 

(to)  The  delegation  shall  consist  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
such  additional  Members  as  he  may  desig- 
nate and  such  members  of  the  Senate  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
and  MIncM'lty  Leaders. 

(c)  The  Speaker  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
t>ie  delegation  and  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  shaU  be  the  Vice  Chairman. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  <*jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  PETYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  have  taken  this  time  and  reserved  this 
right  because  the  Speaker  has  inferred 
that  he  has  directed  some  of  his  remarks 
to  me  concerning  this. 

First  of  aU,  I  want  the  Speaker  to 
know  of  my  complete  respect  for  him  and 
for  his  judgment.  What  I  have  had  to  say 
has  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
that. 

However,  the  opinion  I  expressed  was 
one  in  which  I  said  I  was  welcoming  the 
"Ma^n.  Carta  coming  to  this  coimtry  and 
I  felt  very  clearly  this  was  a  distinct 
honor  and  it  is  something  that  should 
play  a  role  in  our  BicentenniaL  But  I  felt 
equally  as  strong  about  my  opinion  that 
obviously  the  proposal  of  24  Members, 
plus  staff  and  plus  other  people,  to  go 
over  to  receive  this  document  just  did 
not  make  good  sense  to  me,  considering 
the  present  situation  in  our  country 
today.  Obviously,  I  would  expect  the 


Speaker  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaden  and  tlieir  oounterparts  In  the 
Senate  to  be  there  to  receive  this  gift. 
but  I  would  think  ft  would  be  pressing 
far  too  mnch  today  on  the  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people  to  eaqiiect  the 
delegation  to  Include  staff  numli«  into 
30  or  40  or  more  pKsons  for  whom  we 
wiU  be  paying  to  make  that  Idnd  of  a 
trip. 

I  also  would  like  to  comment  on 
traveling. 

I  have  never  voted  against  traveling  of 
any  nature.  Mr.  ^iieaker.  becauae  I  felt 
that  ttie  Congress  gained  a  little  Icnowl- 
edge,  and  it  is  part  of  tiie  whole  process. 
I  believe  in  it,  but  I  do  think — and  I  re- 
spect the  Speaker's  Judgment  on  this — 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  l^^eaker's  judg- 
ment would  be  that  a  limited  number  of 
Meml)ers  of  both  bodies  would  under- 
take tills  particular  recepticn  of  the  gift 
and  not  ansrthing  resembling  the  num- 
bers in  the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
issue  has  become  somewhat  clouded  here 
by  the  remarks  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er made  to  the  House. 

Cotainly  no  one  wants  to  make  this  a 
personal  issue  regarding  the  Speaker, 
whom  we  all  respect. 

I  point  out  that  the  23d  clause  of  the 
Magna  Carta  was  written  specifically  to 
control  the  behavior  of  royal  officials. 
Hie  same  kind  of  control  should  be  exer- 
cised by  those  who  serve  in  this  parlia- 
mentary body  over  themselves. 

The  real  issue  in  this  entire  matter  is 
whether  or  not  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  using  the  tazpaj'ers' 
money,  are  willing  to  send  24  Members 
of  both  bodies  to  London  at  the  taxpay- 
ers' expense  (m  what  appears  to  be  an 
unnecessary  trip.  A  majoritsr  on  a  roU- 
call  vote  has  just  indicated  they  oppose 
such  a  junket. 

All  of  us  want  the  Magna  Carta  dis- 
played here  as  an  expression  of  our  coa- 
tjnuing  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 
I  share  that  friendship.  However,  I  seem 
to  remember  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  fought  against  a  powerful  gov- 
ernment whose  agents  were  eating  out 
the  substance  of  our  citizenry  and  taxing 
them  without  representation.  Have  we 
forgotten  those  lessons  in  this  Bicenten- 
nial Year?  Are  not  we  doing  the  ssune 
thing  to  our  citizens? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  junketing  is 
the  very  type  of  Government  conduct,  a 
useless  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  funds, 
that  we  should  guard  r  gainst.  It  Is  this 
kind  of  conduct  which  has  damaged  Con- 
gress in  the  people's  eyes.  This  new  res- 
olution now  offered  gives  unlimited 
power  to  send  any  number  of  Members 
if  the  Speaker  so  designates.  Iliat,  to 
me,  is  even  more  objectionable  than  the 
resolution  which  was  presented  and  voted 
down  earlier  today. 

We  all  can  have  a  great  deal  of  friend- 
ship for  our  mother  country  across  the 
ocean,  but  at  the  same  time  we  ought  to 
have  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind  includirig  the  people  who  have 
sent  us  here  to  try  to  protect  their  tax 
dollars. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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COMMENTARY      ON      THE      SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pikei  is  recognized  for 
6u  minutes. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  la.st  Sunday 
while  I  was  picking  up  oysters  and  eat- 
ing up  some  chowder.  I  decided  that  per- 
hap.s  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  make 
a  statement  about  the  late  Hou.-e  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Everybody  else  ha.=;  been  makmg 
-speeches  about  it  and  writmg  articles 
about  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  knew 
almost  as  much  about  it  as  the  people 
who  were  doing  all  the  talking  and  writ- 
ing and  that  some  Members  might  l:ave 
some  passing  Interest  in  my  views. 

In  July  I  was  asked  to  be  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  13  members.  Mr. 
Speaker.  122  Members  of  the  House  did 
not  want  the  committ,^  re-created.  If 
they  had  known  that  I  was  going  to  be  the 
chairman,  it  might  well  have  been  a  ma- 
jority. 

The  first  thing  which  we  dirt  alrer  we 
got  organized  was  to  review  the  budget 
of  the  Intelligence  community,  noncon- 
troversial  and  not  very  difficult,  except 
for  getting  the  executive  branch  to  admit 
what  the  budget  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity was. 

Then  we  decided  to  do  a  little  spot 
checking  on  the  re.sults  we  were  getting 
for  our  money,  and  immediatelv  it  E;ot 
veiT  controversial  indeed  The  Cl\.  the 
State  Etepartment,  and  the  White  Hou.'^e 
were  aware  of  our  program :  and  they 
tried,  not  very  subtly,  to  get  us  to  look 
at  other  things.  They  told  us  about  .tiome 
deadly  shellfish  toxin  wliich  had  not 
been  destroyed  and  asked  whether  we 
would  not  like  to  investigate  that. 

We  said  no.  we  would  not:  we  would 
like  to  investigate  the  results  of  our  intel- 
ligence dollars. 

Every  member  of  the  romniitfe  wa.s 
invited  to  submit  a  list  of  events  which 
have  had  a  significant  effect  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations  or  foreign  polirv  or 
on  life  in  America. 

This  time  several  of  l\\v  Mt-inbor^  made 
suggestions  and  several  events  wei'e 
looked  at  to  see  how  w^-Il  our  intdli- 
gence  community  had  performed  m  pre- 
dicting it.  They  were  chosen  at  random 
with  no  foreknowledge  of  what  the  in- 
vestigation would  reveal  about  the  i)cr- 
formance  of  our  intelligence  We  looked 
at  the  Soviet  inva.sion  of  C7.echo.s!'.>vukia: 
the  Tet  offensive  in  the  Vietnam  v.ar;  the 
hist  Arab-Israeli  war:  the  fmip  against 
Makarios  and  the  Turkish  uivasion  oi 
Cyprus:  the  coup  in  Portugal:  and  the 
Indian  nuclear  explo.sion  In  ever>  case 
we  a!-ked  just  this  question: 

What  wai  our  lntellii;eiice  telhiiy  u,  p.ljmit 
the  Ukellhoixl  of  the-ie  innjur  evei<",s  B[-:fc>RE 
the\    happened? 

Finally  we  looked  at  the  n.^^^  iiuolved 
lor  America  and  American  citi/ens  as  a 
result  of  our  intelligence  operations.  Tliis 
wa,'^  easily  the  most  controver.-,ial  of  all 
our  exercises  of  looking  at  where  the 
dollars  have  been  expended.  We  were 
aware  of  two  secret  wars  in  v.hich  we 
vere  involved,  one  of  tho,-,e  '.va;>  Angola 


We  looked  at  our  intervention  in  the  po- 
litical processes  of  other  lands.  We  In- 
vestigated the  payment  of  large  stuns  of 
money  to  people  in  other  lands.  We  In- 
vestigated the  interference  in  the  rights 
and  lives  of  American  citizens  at  home 
and  found  apparent  corruption  at  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  FBI. 

We  concluded  our  investigation  just 
before  tlie  Chri.<tmas  recess.  Over  that 
rere.'^.-;  tlie  staff  prepaied  a  draft  of  our 
report  No  member  oi  the  committee 
partifipuLed  in  the  prei'.- ration  of  that 
draft. 

On  Monday.  January  19,  1976.  the  first 
draft  wa.s  made  availab'e  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  CIA  for  the 
comments  of   the  executive  branch. 

On  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thur.'-day.  January  19  through  Janu- 
ary 22.  many  cliangcs  were  made  by  tlie 
committee  and.  where  they  agreed  with 
executive  branch  comments  and  criti- 
cisms, by  the  st.iff. 

In  a  se.s.sion  whuh  \j...iP(X  until  2  am. 
on  Friday.  January  2:?.  our  staff  and  rep- 
resentatives of  tl.e  CIA  and  the  State 
Deparunent  made  additional  changes. 
And  when  they  w ere  done,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  CIA  were  given  copies 
of  the  retjort.  including  all  changes  made 
up  to  tliat  time.  The  CIA  had  two  copies 
and  the  State  Department  one  copy. 

On  Friday.  January  23.  the  committef 
met  at  10  am  .  heard  proposed  amend- 
ments, voted  on  them,  added  two  .sen- 
tences, deleted  a  few  .sentences,  chai^ged 
a  few  sentences  and.  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4. 
adopted  the  reiKjrt.  The  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory» 
were,  by  unanimous  consent,  allowed  to 
make  certain  minor  changes  they  agreed 
on  pertaining  to  Dr.  Kl.^cinger  and  the 
staff  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  allowed 
to  correct  grammatical  errors,  punctua- 
tion, and  oilier  teclmiial  errors.  All  of 
the  changes  made  on  Friday.  January 
23.  would  not  have  totaled  two  para- 
graphs of  print 

The  version  oi  tiie  report  printed  in 
The  Village  Voice  contained  .some  of  the 
changes  made  in  tlie  Friday.  January  23. 
session  but  not  the  grammatical,  punc- 
tuation, and  technical  changes  made  by 
the  staff.  It  contained  none  of  the  aj/- 
pencil>c>s  and  only  a  poi.tion  of  the  foot- 
notes 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  th.it  the 
committee  adopted  the  report,  the  chief 
of  staff  of  tlie  committee  was  told  in  a 
conver.Nation  wiih  the  counsel  for  the 
CIA  the  following:  -PiK!  will  pay  for 
this,  you  wait  and  see."' 

"I  am  seiioas  There  wiU  be  pnliiiful 
retaliation  for  this.  You  will  see.' 

"Any  politaal  ambition  Pikk  has  in 
New  York  is  tlirougli  We  will  destroy 
him  for  this.' 

Having  rec.  n  td  a  ( oiujle  of  death 
threats  during  tlic  coune  of  our  investi- 
gation. I  was  not  greatly  moved  by  the 
concept  of  pohcical  repri.sal.  But  it  did 
occur  to  me  that  it  con-stltuted  an  ugly 
precedent  for  any  committee  of  Congre.ss 
conducting  ai.5  oversight  which  the  over- 
seen did  not  like  T  asked  our  chief  of 
staff  to  make  a  moid  of  tli.it  conversa- 
tion. 


Over  the  weekend  of  January  23  to  25. 
apparently,  the  report  was  leaked.  On 
Monday,  January  26,  the  New  York 
Times  printed  a  story  quoting  the  report 
On  Wednesday,  January  28,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  voted  that  the  report 
should  not  be  published,  or  voted  out  a 
rule  to  that  effect.  On  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  January  29,  Daniel  Schorr 
showed  a  copy  of  what  purported  to  be 
the  report  and  the  table  of  contenLs  page 
on  television. 

That  afternoon.  Thursday,  January  29 
by  a  vote  of  246  to  124  the  House  voted 
that  the  rejjort  not  be  published.  The 
committee  conclq^ed  and  filed  its  rec- 
ommendations wnich  were  wholly  de- 
bated and  ndojjted  in  open  session  on 
February  11,  completing  its  work.  The 
same  day.  February  11.  the  Village  Voice 
published  a  portion  of  the  semifinal  ver- 
sion of  the  report,  and  1  week  later  pub- 
li,shed  another  portion. 

There  are  no  "sources"  or  "methods" 
in  tiie  report.  The  national  security  is 
not  prejudiced  by  the  report.  It  contains 
no  transcripts  of  conversations  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  any  foreign 
leaders.  The  State  Department  only  leaks 
those  to  friendly  Harvard  professors. 

Those  Members  who  have  read  the  re- 
port and  asked  me  about  it  said,  "What's 
all  the  fuss  about?  '  The  answer  is  not 
national  security:  it  is  embarrassment 
and  perhaps  shame.  Unfortunately,  very 
few  Members  have  read  it. 

I  asked  today  a  group  of  about  15  rep- 
rcsentati\es  of  the  press  who  I  suspect 
iiHve  read  the  Village  Voice  version  ol 
the  report  whether  any  of  them  found 
anything  in  it  which  prejudiced  our  na- 
tional .security,  and  the  answer  was. 
"No" 

The  report  d:seus.ses  how  the  CIA  uses 
the  media.  The  report  discusses  how  the 
CIA  manipulates  the  Congress.  We  now 
have  live  committees  holding  the  rej>ort 
as  secret  and  one  investigating  why  it  is 
not.  Americans  were  told  publicly  that 
we  had  to  back  our  side  in  Angola,  and 
the  report  does  say  that  the  Director  of 
Cent'nl  Intelligence  could  not  find  much 
ditTeieive  among  the  three  factions 
tlieie  .Americans  are  told  publicly  that 
Ameiuan  corporations  shall  be  prose- 
cuted l)y  the  U.S.  Government  for  payoffs 
to  foreign  officials,  and  the  report  says 
siie  Government  has  been  making  pay- 
'jITs  to  foreign  officials. 

We  voted  almost  two  to  one  publicly 
last  v.eck  to  bar  funds  for  assassinations 
and  political  operations  in  other  coun- 
tiics.  And  the  report  talks  about  a.ssa.ssi- 
natioiis  and  pclitii-al  operations  in  other 
<ountries. 

Thus  House  was  publicly  chastised  by 
the  administration  for  our  actions  in  re- 
gard to  the  Turki.sh  invasion  of  Cyprus, 
Our  report  di.cu.'^ses  the  admini.'Jtrations 
actions  during  the  Cyprus  crisis  and  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

Our  report  talks  about  a  secret  war 
that  the  CIA  did  not  want  to  get  involved 
m  but  was  told  to  get  involved  in. 

Our  report  talks  about  secret  payoffs 
that  the  CIA  did  net  want  to  make  and 
w  as  told  to  make. 

None  of  the  abo\c.  though  interesting 
and  constituting  mast  of  what  the  media 
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has  chased,  constitute  the  basic  thnist 
of  our  report.  The  basic  thrust  of  our  re- 
port is  that  despite  the  bilUons  of  dollars 
we  expended  on  it.  despite  the  genius  of 
the  scientists  who  work  in  our  Intdli- 
gence  communit^y  and  the  dedication  and 
occasional  bravery  of  the  men  working 
within  our  intelligence  community,  de- 
spite its  occasional  small  successes,  in 
every  single  instance  in  which  we  c(»n- 
pared  what  our  intelligence  community 
was  predicting  with  what  really  hap- 
pened, our  intelligence  community  failed. 

Drowning  in  red  tape,  incomprehensi- 
ble data,  and  daily  tons  of  paper,  bur- 
dened with  so  much  trivia  that  no  forest 
is  visible  among  the  trees,  constantly 
prejudiced  by  political  Judgments  and 
wishful  thinking,  our  intdligence  com- 
mimity  Is  repeatedly,  consistently,  un- 
changingly, and  dangerously  weak.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  our  report,  but  that  is  a 
secret. 

If  the  CIA  and  the  State  Department 
cotild  provide,  digest,  and  analyse  objec- 
tive intelligence  as  well  as  they  can  plant 
stories  in  the  media.  lead  the  Congress 
around,  and  put  the  secret  stamp  on 
their  embarrassments,  horrors,  and  fail- 
lu-es,  we  could  all  sleep  better  at  night. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentlemsm  for  his  statement  and  I 
would  just  add  one  extra  word. 

I  was  one  of  the  many  who  voted 
against  the  releasing  of  the  report.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  in  the  back  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Indication 
that  the  report  was  available  in  the  five 
committees  that  were  mentioned.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opporttmity  of  going  to 
the  International  Affairs  Committee  and 
reading  the  report.  I  sent  two  "Dear 
Colleague"  letters  out  since  then,  urging 
my  colleagues  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  report.  I  am  not 
certain  to  date  how  many  have.  I  feel 
that  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
even  now,  after  the  report  was  made 
available  to  us,  have  not  read  it. 

I  for  one,  as  one  who  voted  to  keep  the 
report  secret  until  I  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress had  an  opportunity  to  read  it,  would 
now  change  my  vote,  having  read  it.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  Congress- 
men who  would  do  the  same  if  they  took 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  report  and 
then  in  a  f  utm-e  time  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  again  on  that  issue  of  whether  to 
release  the  report  to  the  public. 

Again  I  conmiend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  articulate  statement  now  and 
for  his  statement  he  gave  earlier  in  the 
day.  I  hope  the  press  will,  in  fact,  print 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  said  as  well 
as  read  between  the  lines  and  read  what 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  do  in  struggling  with  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  voted 
against  revealing  the  report  because  I 
thought  we  would  be  violating  an  agree- 


ment made  by  the  gentleman's  committee 
if  we  did  publish  the  report  at  that  time. 
But  I  also  fed  as  the  gentleman  says, 
that  it  should  be  made  public,  and  I  won- 
der irtiat  the  procedure  now  wiU  be  for 
making  it  public.  "Vrai  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity tovote  on  that  very  issue? 

IMx.  FIKE.  I  can  only  say  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  ofter  a  resolution  to  make  it  pub- 
lic. A  resolution  could  be  offered  to  make 
it  public. 

I  made  it  as  clear  as  I  could  at  the  time 
of  the  debate  that  first  of  all  I  did  not  be- 
lieve and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  our  rei>ort. 

I  would  go  further  and  say  that  if 
there  had  been,  imder  our  agreement 
with  the  President,  the  only  grounds  for 
not  printing  it  was  that  it  was  preju- 
dicial to  our  national  security,  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  any  objective  observer  who 
has  read  it  say  that  it  is  prejudicial  to 
our  national  security. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  honor.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  conceal  murder  in  the 
name  of  honor.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
conceal  secret  wars  in  the  name  of  honor. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  it  is  a 
tough  report.  It  does  not  skirt  issues.  It 
is  embarrassing  to  some  people,  there  is 
no  (luestion  about  it.  I  announced  to  the 
Monbers  of  the  House  on  the  day  that 
we  debated  it  that  it  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  SKne  people;  but  I  do  think  that 
the  report  can,  in  fact,  be  published,  if 
people  want  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wtII  the 
gentl«nanyleld  ? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  others,  a  reso- 
lution is  being  circulated  to  provide  for 
the  speedy  printing  and  publication  of 
the  r«x)rt  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intdligence.  According  to  the  agreement 
and,  I,  too,  have  read  the  report,  I  am 
allowed,  I  believe,  to  mention  what  I 
have  read  in  the  report,  because  I  signed 
those  documents. 

Mr.  PIKE.  No;  but  I  think  Uie  gentle- 
woman could  render  a  judgment  whether 
the  gentlewoman  thought  it  is  prejudicial 
to  our  national  security. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man cannot  at  the  same  time  say  that  it 
is  necessai-y  to  reveal  to  others,  once  we 
stop  a  war  that  has  ah-eady  been  stopped, 
as  we  know,  by  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PIKE.  It  was  stopped  by  action  of 
Cmigress  only  because  there  were  leaks 
about  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  was  not  necessary, 
in  other  words,  to  publish  the  report 
without  following  the  agi'eement,  be- 
cause the  war  had  been  stopped  and  any 
information  about  it,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  said,  it  is  now  in  the  report. 

In  my  opinion,  although  I  think  it 
should  follow  the  supervision  which  was 
agreed  upon,  in  my  opinion  the  supervi- 
sion should  not  remove  anything  of  sub- 
stance and  interest  to  the  public. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  the  particular 
war  which  was  stopped,  or  at  least  our 
participation  in  it  was  stopped,  was  one 
of  the  items  that  the  President  had  said 


that  revealing  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  was  not  privy,  of 
course,  to  what  the  President  said;  but 
I  do  fe^  tjiat  a  solann  agreon^it  made 
by  a  committee  of  this  House  must  be 
honored. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  could  not  agree  more  witli 
the  gentlewoman.  I  would '  simply  say 
that  I  was  a  i>arty  to  the  agreem^it  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  was 
not.  The  gentlewoman's  interpretation 
of  it  is  not  my  interpretation  of  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  read  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  gentleman  in  the  report; 
so,  therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
gravely  differ.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
'  make,  it  must  be  puldished.  There  should 
be  no  effort  not  to  have  it  published  and 
we  should  follow  the  agreement  that  was 
agreed  upon,  and,  if  necessary,  go  to  the 
coiuis  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  we  go  the  route  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  talking  about,  the  report 
would  never  get  published. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  Why  not? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Because  the  President 
would  say  that  it  will  never  be  published. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  We  can  take  it  to  the 
courts  and  that  is  specifically  a  right  to 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Well,  if  the  gentlewoman 
wants  to  wait  for  the  number  of  years 
it  would  take  to  resolve  that  issue  that 
way,  I  think  that  the  substance  of  the 
report  would  be  moot.  In  my  judgment, 
tlie  report  should  be  published  now. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  tJie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  these  remarks.  I  would  hope  that  if 
there  is  a  resolution  put  in  concerning 
this  report,  one  o£^the  ways  to  force  the 
Members  to  read  k  would  be  to  have  a 
secret  session,  so  6iat  we  know  what  we 
are  voting  on. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  pi-oced- 
tu-es  of  the  Rules  Committee  was  that  it 
was  stated  rather  eloquently  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  that  we 
were  put  in  a  position  of  voting  on  some- 
tliing  and  we  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
The  procedure  was  that  if  we  voted  (me 
way,  there  would  be  a  secret  session  pro- 
posed, but  if  we  voted  the  way  tiie  ma- 
jority of  the  House  voted,  there  would 
be  a  secret  session,  so  we  would  be  vot- 
ing in  ignorance. 

What  really  should  have  happened 
should  have  been  a  procedure  whereby 
we  could  have  been  forced  to  have  a  se- 
cret session  to  have  this  report  explained 
to  us,  so  that  then  we  knowingly  could 
have  cast  a  vote. 

Mr,  PIKE.  The  gentleman  may  very 
well  be  correct,  and  I  think  it  was  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN )  on  the  Republican  side  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  who  at  one  point  made 
that  suggestion,  but  that  is  not  what  the 
Rules  Committee  voted  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  while  I  do 
not  recall  that  he  said  that,  the  other 
thing  he  said  was,  in  my  judgment,  much 
more  pertinent.  That  is,  that  after  all  of 
the  contro\'ersy  about  the  report,  any- 
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body  reading  It  would  find  it  to  be  some* 
what  of  an  anticlimax 

Mr.  JOHN  I..  BURTON.  Right,  and  I 
think  that  Is  rerj  true. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

-\Ir.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  I  say  that  he  put  It  far 
mo  I  e  elo<iuently  and  flamboyantly. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  effect  was  the 
same,  and  the  point  I  was  making  Is 
that  most  of  it  had  already  been  leaked 
to  the  press. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That,  of  course,  was  not  an 
accurate  statement  at  that  time.  It  is 
now  an  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Well.  It  had  been 
leaked  somewhere  because  I  was  aware 
that  they  had  copies  of  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  CapltoL 

Mr.  PIKE.  Let  me  Just  give  an  example 
about  the  documents  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol.  We  had  one  man  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  come  in 
with  a  copy  of  our  report,  and  it  was  a 
numbered  copy  of  our  report.  It  was 
either  number  171  or  number  191. 1  can- 
not remember  which  It  was.  I  had  a 
phone  call  shortly  after  the  Village  Voice 
published  its  version,  and  it  was  from  a 
Dr.  Land,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisoi; 
Board. 

Dr.  Land  sa:d  that  l-.c  did  not  hk^ 
something  that  our  report  had  .^airi  about 
the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board  which  had  to  do  with  the 
members  of  the  Pi-esident's  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisorj-  Board  tending  to  be 
large  Government  contractor.'^,  and  he 
did  not  like  that. 

I  said.  "Dr.  Land,  I  am  int,ere.<;ted  in 
what  you  say,  but  I  am  more  interested 
In  something  else.  Where  did  you  <?ee  a 
copy  of  our  report?" 

He  said,  '-Well,  it  ■.vas  printed  in  the 
Village  Voice. " 

I  said,  "Dr.  Lai.d.  are  you  tellin?  n? 
tliat  you  read  tlie  Village  Voice?" 

He  said,  "WeU.  no.  actually,  it  was 
circulated  to  us  down  at  the  President  s 
Foreigti  Intelligence  AdvL-iory  Board." 

I  said,  'Now,  that  really  interests  me 
Who  circulated  it  to  you  down  at  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advi.'-o'v 
Board?" 

He  said,  -Well.  I  cant  remember  that 
It  was  somebody  on  the  staff." 

Now,  in  fairness,  that  version  mav 
not  have  been  the  same  \ersion  wliich 
was  printed  in  the  Village  Voice.  I  do  not 
knoA-  the  answer. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohi.,«.  Well  I  do  not  know 
tlie  answer  either.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  \nill  say  to  the  gentleman 
>.  that  tiiere  were  copies  on  the  other  side 
01  tins  Capicol,  and  yiven  as  many 
'  photo  duplicatmg  macliines  a^  there  are 
around  here,  if  fvo  people  have  a  copy 
for  15  minutes,  suddenly  there  can 
be  100  copies. 

Mr.  PIKE.  As  I  .said  earlier,  the  night 
before  we  adopted  it  we  provided  the 
State  Department  with  one  copy  and  the 
CL\  with  two  copies.  We  thereafter  made 
about  a  total  of  two  paragraphs  worth 
of  changes.  Now,  if  one  believes — it  Is 
possible  to  believe— that  the  CIA  and  the 
State  Department  were  never  advised  of 
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those  changes.  It  la  also  possible  to  be- 
liere  In  the  tooth  fairy  and  Peter  Pan. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  should  not  have 
come  as  any  surprise  that  there  might 
be  a  report  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  I  happen  to  know  there  were 
copies  of  portions  of  the  report  on  the 
other  side  of  an  ocean,  and  for  security 
ptirposes  perhaps  we  should  not  mention 
which  ocean.  But.  I  had  a  discussion 
with  an  official  of  the  US  Government, 
a  transoceanic  discission,  wherein  he 
discussed  the  report  with  inc  and  had  a 
portion  of  the  report  before  him.  I  also 
know  who  gave  him  the  report.  Obvi- 
ously, it  was  the  executive  branch. 

Ml-.  PIKE.  I  have  never  said  where  the 
leak  came  from  bccau.se  I  do  not  know 
where  the  leak  came  from.  I  simply  say 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  tliat  it  came 
from  our  committee:  it  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble that  it  came  from  our  committee 
staff;  it  Ls  perfectly  pos.sible  tliat  it  came 
Irom  tlic  staff  of  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee; it  is  perfectly  possible  that  it 
came  from  Uio  State  Department;  it  u 
perfectly  po.ssible  that  it  came  from  the 
Defcn.sc  Department;  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible tliat  it  came  from  the  White  House 
or  the  CIA.  And  I  simply  do  not  know. 
I  do  know  that  the  benefit  of  the  leaks 
inure  to  the  CIA  and  not  to  the  Congress. 
Tlie  people  who  were  hurt  by  the  leaks 
were  our  committee  and  the  concept  of 
congressional  oversight.  The  people  who 
were  helped  by  the  leaks  were  the  CIA 
and  other  parties  of  the  intelligence 
community,  thanks  to  their  PR  opera- 
tion, blaming  all  of  the  leaks  on  the 
Congiess.  Their  PR  operation,  as  I  think 
I  mentioned  earlier  this  afternoon,  is  a 
pretty  good  operation. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield  5  minutes  of  his  time 
for  another  view  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McRPHY  of  Illinois".  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  30  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  will  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  lime  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  MiLroRDi . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fir.st  of 
ail,  I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  for 
yielding.  It  has  been  characteristic  of 
his  work  on  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence throughout  its  time.  We  have 
many  differences  of  opinion,  both  in 
phiio.sophy  and  in  ideas  on  intelligence. 
But  throughout  these  differences,  the 
gentleman's  fairness  has  come  through 
to  every  member  on  the  committee.  No 
member  on  the  committee  was  ever 
denied  any  opportunity  to  present  his 
views  to  the  verj-  fullest.  For  that  I  am 
very  appreciative,  and  for  that  I  think 
it  speaks  well  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  PIKE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  th.ink  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  first  address  my^Hjlf  to  the  report. 
Tlie  chainnan  is  absolutely  rie-ht  that 


probably  if  any  Member  In  this  Chamber 
were  to  read  that  report  he  would  not 
spot  classifled  secrets.  That  simply  Is  not 
what  we  are  concerned  with.  One  wotOd 
not  find  our  order  of  battle,  one  would 
not  find  a  dramatic  revelation  of  any- 
thing In  the  way  of  secm-lty  Information 
But  Interspersed  throughout  the  report 
are  bits  and  pieces  of  technical  informa- 
tion that  an  experienced  Intelligence  an- 
alyst can  put  together  to  form  pictures 
or  messages  or  hiformatlon  that  could 
seriously  compromise  ongoing  intelli- 
gence operations.  That  is  concern  No.  l. 
Second,  the  report  would  be  an  ofHciai 
U.S.  Government  report.  It  has  things 
that  everyone  here  already  knows  and 
all  of  the  press  knows.  They  have  writ- 
ten about  them.  But  to  have  it  appear  in 
an  official  U.S.  docimient  can  present 
serious  foreign  relations  problems  with 
certain  politically  unstable  countries 
and  underdeveloped  coimtries.  .simply  by 
the  fact  that  we  officialize  It.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  have  the  press  report  some- 
thing The  press  is  not  an  official  arm  of 
the  U.S.  Government;  the  Congress  Is. 
I  would  like  it  clearly  understood  that 
I  do  not  in  any  way  endorse  many  of  the 
activities  that  v.e  are  aware  of  or  any 
of  the  misdeeds  that  have  been  com- 
mitted by  our  intelligence  agencies,  nor 
do  I  defend  them,  but  I  think  It  is  time 
that  we  stopped  to  realize  something. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
ceneral  statement  that  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  tills  Nation  and  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  should  know.  In  making 
the  statement,  I  do  not  in  any  way  ques- 
tion the  motives  or  intent  of  any  person 
either  in  tliis  Congress  or  any  person  In 
the  administration. 

I  think  Oiat  it  Is  veiy  important  for 
everyone  to  understand  the  overall  at- 
mosphere that  was  present  throughout 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  This  peculiar  atmos- 
phere may  have  considerable  bearing  on 
the  total  picture. 

To  begin,  the  hearings  were  an  adver- 
sary proceeding.  The  committee  was 
hostile  to  the  administration  and  rice 
versa . 

Rather  than  a  nonpartisan  objective 
search  for  truth,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, and,  an  earnest  attempt  to  seek 
efficient  reorganizations  of  the  inteUi- 
gence  community,  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration— the  overall  atmosphere 
was  more  like  two  bull  elephants  squar- 
ing off  in  a  jungle  clearing. 

Committee  questions  were  invariably 
couched  in  the  tenor  of:  "Do  you  stiil 
beat  your  wife '?  The  administration  de- 
fended with  a  barrage  of  technical  road- 
blocks. Neither  side  ti-usted  the  other. 

The  committee  insisted  on  publicly 
airing  matters  that  either  involved  clas- 
sified data  or  would  give  valuable  clues 
to  classified  data.  The  administration  in- 
sisted on  tryint!  to  classify  ever.nhing. 
including  many  materials  that  could 
have  been  released  to  a  responsible  bcdy 
or  even  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saymg  is  that 
both  .-ides  of  this  controversy  came  out 
looking  like  fools,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  The  net  result  has  been 
tj  fo.>;t^r  further  distnist  of  the  people 
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of  this  Nation,  in  their  elected  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  people  look  to  Washington. 
D.C.  for  government,  not  for  a  fight  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  Government.  Regardless  of 
party  differences  and  regardless  of  what 
party  controls  which  branch,  we  must 
stop  asinine  battles  of  the  *type  that 
developed  during  the  intelligence  hear- 
ings. 

Agam,  I  am  not  trying  to  make  this  a 
personal  matter  nor  am  I  trying  to  smear 
either  members  of  the  committee  or  the 
administration.  I  think  every  single 
Member,  in  both  branches,  believed  in 
their  basic  positions.  However,  collec- 
tively, on  both  sides,  they  let  the  game 
get  out  of  han^ 

The  membership  of  the  intelligence 
committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  consisted  of  individuals  possess- 
ing very  divergent  political  philosophies, 
views,  and  opinions.  When  one  reads  the 
many  volumes  of  debates  and  speeches, 
few  agreements  were  foimd  between  the 
opposing  philosophies. 

There  is  one  proposition,  that  not  only 
has  the  overwhelming  agreement  of  the 
membership  of  both  committees,  but  also 
the  concurrence  of  all  administration 
witnesses,  nongovernment  intelligence 
experts  and  almost  everyone  else  that 
participated  in  the  investigations.  That 
proposition  was  the  agreement  <Hi  the 
need  for  a  permanent  intelligence  com- 
mittee. 

Our  select  committees  simply  did  not 
have  the  time  and  the  resources  to  do  a 
comprehensive  job  in  studying  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  the  important 
job  of  congressional  oversi^t  by  organ- 
izing a  permanent  committee  and  giving 
it  the  proper  tools  to  do  its  job. 

Further  debate  on  the  mistakes  of  yes- 
terday and  further  irrational  fighting 
over  the  problems  of  today  only  aggra- 
vate the  situation.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
bring  this  mater  to  an  end. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  first  tliat  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  for  taking  this  special 
order  and  for  raising  again  today  the 
issues  that  he  has  raised  before  about 
publishing  the  Pike  committee  report. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  so  deeply 
concerned  about  this  problem  is  because 
the  gentleman  is  raising  one  of  the  most 
profoimd  questions  that  could  possibly 
affect  us;  namely,  our  responsibility  as 
Members  of  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  insure  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Ls  observed.  We  take  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  just  like  the  Presi- 
dent and  just  like  tlie  Supreme  Court 
Justices. 

One  of  the  principles  implicit  in  the 
Constitution  is  that  our  Government  has 
to  run  with  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  to  that  extent  the  governed  have  Ui 
understand  what  the  Govenmient  Is  up 
to — whether    it    is    obeying    the    laws. 


whether  the  laws  are  adequate,  and 
whether  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  in  fact  done  the  Job  they  were 
asked  to  do  in  the  name  of  the  people 
and  on  behalf  of  the  pewle. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish  to 
interrupt  the  gentlewoman  for  a  moment 
because  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mnjoao)  please  not  to 
leave  yet  because  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  the  remarlts  he  made. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  how  to 
insure  that  the  CIA  and  other  inteUi- 
gence  agencies,  as  well  as  oUier  parts  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
have  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  and  how  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  can  insure  that 
the  executive  branch  lives  up  to  its  ob- 
ligations. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  in  view  of  the  comments  from 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mn.- 
FC«D)  that  we  have  heard,  that  it  would 
be  very  important  to  permit  a  fonun  in 
which  the  specific  allegations  against 
this  report  can  be  fully  aired.  Now  we 
hear  only  vague  generalizations.  We  are 
told  that  ttiis  report  may  harm  national 
seciirity.  How,  in  fact,  does  it  harm  na- 
tional security?  We  need  page,  chapter, 
and  verse  of  this  claim  so  that  we  can 
debate  the  question  and  imderstand  it. 
Otherwise  we  have  only  these  imsub- 
stantiated  charges,  and  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  informed  judgment. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  the  judgment 
made  by  Members  of  Congress,  not  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  that  we  addressed 
In  debating  this  report  with  our 
committee,  all  of  these  so-called  tiny 
tidbits  that  1±ie  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  MzuFOBo)  refers  to.  We  voted  on 
them,  and  we  found  them  to  be,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  without  substance. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  if  this  report  were 
to  be  published,  it  would  indeed  be  an 
official  Government  report. 

I  recall  that  when  we  were  debating 
this  report,  the  issue  was  raised,  as  I 
recall  it,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  wiUiin  our  committee:  and  it  went 
something  like  this:  "Does  it  not  bother 
you  if  the  official  Government  version  is 
a  lie  and  if  the  truth  is  stamped 
'secret'?" 

The  answer  was  "no,"  but  it  bothered 
our  committee.  To  me,  when  ths  official 
Government  position  is  a  lie,  there  is 
just  no  justification  for  stamping  the 
truth  "secret."  There  may  be.  I  will  not 
make  that  statement  that  flatly,  that 
broadly  forever.  There  may  be,  but  in 
general  on  the  issues  which  we  looked 
at,  where  the  official  Government  posi- 
tions was  a  lie,  we  decided  that  our  ob- 
ligation was  to  teU  the  truth,  and  tliat 
is  what  the  report  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  finally  to  the  concept  that  we 
were  somehow  hostile  to  the  intelligence 
community  or  to  the  a(hninistration.  I 
have  said  pubUcly  many,  many  times 
that  I  came  out  of  this  investigation,  be- 


lieve it  or  not,  with  a  higjier  regard  for 
the  CIA  than  I  had  when  I  went  into 
it.  I  came  out  of  this  investigation  with 
a  lower  regard  for  people  who  were  tell- 
ing the  CIA  what  to  do,  and  this  appUed 
to  Democratic  administrations  as  well 
as  Republican  administrations. 

I  think,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  Ls 
part  of  the  genius  of  the  Constitution 
and  part  of  the  genius  of  this  Nation 
that  our  Government  was  meant  to  be 
adversary  in  nature.  Oiu:  Government 
was  created  to  be  adversary  in  nature. 
The  Congress  was  not  supposed  to  be  a 
yes-man  or  a  rubberstamp  for  the  exec- 
utive branch.  The  judiciary  was  not 
supposed  to  say  that  everything  the 
Congress  does  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  part  of  the  genius 
of  our  entire  establishment,  our  Con- 
stitution, and  our  form  of  government 
that  this  adversary  relationidiip  does 
exist;  and  we  capnot  exercise  oversight 
if  we  do  not  have  some  adversary  rela- 
tionship. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman,  and  I  would 
like  to  try  to  create  a  little  clarity  about 
the  nature  of  this  report. 

Since  it  was  clear  that  this  report  was 
in  the  possession  of  other  than  the  com- 
mittee, namely,  various  departments  of 
Government,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Information 
and  Individual  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  whii^  is 
concerned  with  the  Freedmn  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  CIA.  the  OMB,  and  the  State 
Department.  I  asked  for  a  copy  of  this 
report,  which  I  considered  then  to  be  in 
the  public  domain. 

The  responses  that  I  have  received  are 
very  interesting.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Penwick) 
should  be  interested  in  this.  The  re- 
sponses indicate  that  they  regard  this 
report  as  a  congressional  document  and 
not  a  document  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  possibly  release 
this  "record"  to  me  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  they  say  that 
only  the  Congress  can  decide  what  to  do 
with  the  report;  and  since  the  Congress 
has  already  decided,  at  this  moment  in 
any  case,  not  to  release  it,  they  feel  they 
might  be  in  contempt  of  the  action  of 
Congi-ess  should  they  release  it. 

The  impoi-tance  of  what  the  gentleman 
has  described  this  morning  and  the  im- 
portance of  what  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed this  afternoon,  I  think,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Congress  has  failed  in  its 
responsibility  to  act  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive, as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  it  has  violated  its  own  duty  with 
regard  to  the  separation  of  powers,  and, 
indeed,  what  this  Constitution  provides 
with  respect  to  the  separation  of  powers 
of  the  Congress. 

And  the  only  course  of  action  with 
respect  to  this  report  in  view  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said  this 
morning  and  in  view  of  what  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  said  to  me.  and  tn 
view  of  what  those  who  have  read  the 
report  have  Indicated,  Is  for  the  Congress 
to  act  in  its  own  behalf  and  not  abdicate 
anv  further  of  its  own  responsibilities 
x\itli  respect  to  this  report.  The  Congress 
niuftc  act  to  release  this  report  Itself.  Only 
then  can  we  be  assured  that  the  nature 
of  this  Government  Is  operating  a.^  ne 
understood  it  to  be  200  yeai-s  ago. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vvill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  on  the  out- 
standing work  the  gentleman  has  done 
In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Did  the  sentleir.an  say  to 
It  or  for  it? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  Hie  gentleman 
would  do  more  for  Congress  if  they  \\  ould 
let  him  do  more. 

Mr.  i^ieaker.  I  tliink  tliat  conflict  is. 
Indeed,  built  into  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  that  it  L>  part  of  the  genius  oi 
our  Government.  When  two  people  agree 
one  of  them  Is  doing  all  the  thinking.  And 
yet  I  think  v.e  deprive  ourselves  of  a 
great  deal  by  not  giving  further  support 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  to 
his  committee  and  to  the  distinguished 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Mem- 
bers who  did  not  see  each  area  in  the 
same  light  and  this  too  is  part  of  the 
diversity  which  is  the  genius  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  can  only  regret  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  did  not  anticipate  the  exist- 
ence of  political  parties  because  I  think 
this  is  where  we  fail,  and  we  fail  on  botli 
sides.  The  struggle  of  the  separation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  would  come  out  far  better.  I 
think  that  when  something  comes  up 
with  the  President  in  the  White  House, 
and  when  someone  would  side  in  and  de- 
fend him,  or  perhaps  vice  versa,  and 
maybe  one  disagrees  with  the  gentle- 
man now  In  the  well,  I  think  that  if  we 
did  not  have  political  parties,  they  might 
very  well  find  themselves  standing  skie 
by  side  with  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  tiiank  llic  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.   Mr    Speaker,   will   the 
fjentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  y;e:d   to   the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w.-nt  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  PncE)  on  the  excellence  of  the  ex- 
planation th2  f,'entleman  h.'i-;  Riven.  vm\ 
mav  I  aid.  a  very  much  neeflocl  explana- 
tion. 

I  might  point  out  thut  I  t  m  gcttin-.; 
a  little  tired  when  I  con.stantly  hear  the 
criterion,  that  criterion  beinEr  explained 
fir.d  .-^et  forth  in  terms  of  our  itational 
.vecuMty.  as  if  that  is  the  only  thlno;  we 
in  Congress  mu-st  concern  ourselve.s  t»  ith 
One  must  keep  in  mind  that  if  nationi! 
'-'c-urity  is  the  only  criteilon  to  be  used 
then  an  absolutely  secret  '.,-cvernmenf 
vould  be  the  best  way  of  ijrc-ervinK 
whatever  that  national  security  mifeht 
be.  as  d^P.ned  by  ^Y.p  m:M\  on  the  • -hite 
horse 
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But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  our  committee  had  to  concern 
itself  with  and  that  Is  the  constant  bal- 
ance whlcli  must  exist  between  proper 
concern  for  national  security  and  proper 
concern  for  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens as  to  whether  or  not  their  Govern- 
ment or  the  agencies  of  their  Govern- 
ment were  in  any  •nay  violating  the 
righ'.s  of  tlie  citiEen.";. 

It  v.os  this  concern  v.hich  gave  ri.se 
to  the  creation  of  this  committee  and 
to  the  committees  in  the  other  body  be- 
canse  there  was  evidence,  in  fact,  there 
is  admi.ssion  tliat  there  ha\'e  been  viola- 
tions of  the  lights  of  American  citizens. 
So  -.ve.  have  to  balance  concern  and 
prrppi-  concern  for  national  security, 
V  hich  we  have  done  in  our  committee, 
pnd  also  balrnce  it  again.st.  what  I  con- 
.Mdrr  lo  be  th^  ijaramount  right,  and 
that  is  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  fcr  .-pcure  from  an  all-pi-verful  and 
.secret  povemment. 

M-.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vould  like 
to  use  up  a  couple  minutes  of  my  re- 
ma  ininrj  time  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  that  I  ?ppreclnte  the 
^endcn.an's  views.  I  agree  with  his  views. 
I  do  n.ot  think  there  Is  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  who  does  not  support  national 
security.  The  question  Is:  Hott  do  we  de- 
fine national  security?  What  is  national 
.'security?  What  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation?  It  seems  to  me, 
at  the  present  time  in  our  coimtry,  per- 
haps the  greatest  threat  to  our  national 
.-^e^uruy  is  tlie  fact  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  believe  that  their 
Government  lies  to  them. 

How  can  we  have  a  strong  nation  when 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans  are 
convinced  that  their  Government  does 
not  tell  them  the  truth?  Tlie  American 
people  believe  in  substantial  numbers 
that  their  Government  lies  to  them.  We 
were  confronted  with  a  problem  of 
whether  we  were  going  to  perpetuate 
some  of  the  lies  or  whether  we  were 
going  to  tell  them  the  truth,  and  we 
opted  to  tell  them  the  truth. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
r.peaker.  will  the  prentleman  j-leld? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yletdlng. 

I  .iu5t  want  to  .say  very  briefly  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  pilloried  and  abused. 
There  have  been  very  little  attacks  of  the 
feentler.ian  that  I  thouKht  were  rational. 
Much  of  the  attacks  v.ere  made  in 
Ignorance.  But  o\erall  the  gentleman  will 
be  vindicated  in  his  position  and  actions 
as  tlie  chairman.  I  think  he  will  come 
to  be  admired  by  the  .American  people 
ver>-  much. 

I  feel  it  v.a.s  a  Kreat  privilege  to  have 
.=;prved  on  the  roinmittee  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  PIKE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  his  commer.ts. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
s;er^man  yield? 

Mr.*TIKE.  I  yic-ld  to  the  nei.!leni;ni 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yieldint,  to  me. 

I  would  finst  indicate  that  I  am  very 
plrMsC'.i  tli.tt  tiip  Kcntleman  took  tlie  well 


to  make  the  explanation  that  the  gentle- 
man did  this  afternoon.  It  makes  many 
of  us  who  served  with  the  gentleman  on 
the  select  committee  feel  that  at  least 
ssTubolically  we  are  trjring  to  communi- 
cate to  the  American  people  that  we  are 
not  cowered  or  Intimidated  by  the  heavy 
ban-age  of  propaganda  against  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  the  well  and 
many  members  of  this  committee. 

Firt,t,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
v.  as  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
serve  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  a  very  difficult  situation. 

Second.  I  w  ould  like  to  address  myself 
to  a  couple  of  arguments  made  In  opfto- 
sition  to  the  statements  mac^e  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

The  gentleman  trom  Texas,  a  member 
of  Uie  committee  pointed  out  that  upon 
a  r.  ading  of  the  report,  an  expert  could 
put  together  bits  and  pieces  that  could 
define  a  level  of  sources  and  methods 
that  would  communicate  to  a  hostile  na- 
tion information  that  we  would  not  like 
them  to  have.  I  would  not  at  this  moment 
take  the  time  of  the  gentleman  In  the 
weU  to  cliaUeuge  that  asserticm.  I  would 
simply  say  that  tliere  were  13  monben 
who  hved  intensely  with  this  experience. 
and  of  the  13  memtwrs.  9  who  approved 
the  report  believed  that  the  repwt  was 
specific  and  in  the  generic  in  no  way  re- 
vealed sources  and  methods.  I  will  leave 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
with  his  assertions  and  with  his  judg- 
ment. I  would  just  say  that  the  gentle- 
man was  In  a  distinct  minority  mi  the 
committee.  The  majority  of  us  did  not 
believe  that. 

Third,  there  were  arguments  on  the 
floor  wiUi  respect  to  the  issue  of  the 
honor  of  the  committee  in  maintaining 
the  agreement.  I  was  one  of  the  three  or 
four  members  who  voted  against  the 
agreement  on  the  ground  that  It  violated 
the  hitegrity  of  the  House  of  RepreseDt- 
aUves.  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uiiited 
States  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  notion  that  if  there  were 
13.000  bureaucrats  who  could  classify  in- 
formation, the  U.S.  Congress  certainly 
could  reserve  unto  Itself,  as  an  Independ- 
ent, coequal  branch  of  Government,  the 
right  to  declassify  Information.  This 
agreement  to  scKne  extent  compromised 
that  veiy  important  prhiclple.  I  was  on 
the  other  side.  I  felt  at  ttiat  time  that  it 
would  set  a  bad  precedent,  but  nine  mem- 
bei-s  did  not  agree  with  this  gentleman 
from  California,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairm.Tn.  the  gentleman  in  the 
well. 

The  ranLini;  minority  meniber  belie\ed 
that  this  agreement  carried  through  to 
the  report,  the  distinguished  chairper- 
son and  various  other  members  who  en- 
tered into  the  agreement  did  not  believe 
it  carried  forward. 

What  is  the  mps.'>age  to  the  House  of 
Representatives?  The  mes-^age  is  that 
even  among  tiie  nine  people  who  entered 
into  thi.s  agreement  that  I  did  not  agree 
witii.  they  v>ere  certainly  among  them- 
selves not  in  agreement  as  to  how  far 
reaching  this  would  be,  and  there  would 
be  ultimate  ramifications. 

Tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  took  the  well  and  upon  per- 
sonal intesrity.  uixjn  political  intejirity. 
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and  upon  the  raspoosibUitsr  9l  leadenhip 
said  be  did  not  in  good  fatth  believe  In 
any  way  that  the  agreonent  would  carry 
on  to  the  r^Tortk 

The  wbeliB  Govemmentk  oar  whole  way 
of  life,  our  entire  society  Is  based  on  the 
issue  of  good  faith,  and  the  gentleman 
put  that  integrity  on  the  Une.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  for  the  Hoyae  of  Rei>- 
resentatlves  to  say  this  tiny  Uttle  com- 
mittee, because  of  a  ao-called  agreement 
that  there  was  no  unanimity  npon,  set  a 
precedent  that  all  of  the  Memben  of  the 
House  should  back  on  the  basis  of  honor 
is  an  absurdity.  I  wonder  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  have  done  If 
our  committee  had  issiKd  a  sidBpena 
citation  direction  to  the  Secretazy  of 
State.  Mr.  Kissinger?  Wtoold  ttie  Home 
then  have  said.  "On  the  basts  of  honor. 
we  must  back  our  committee^?  I  would 
dare  say  that  the  vote  would  have  been 
just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  PIKE.  We  came  vnXbg  close  to 
that,  but  my  "vibes"  told  me  ttiat  the 
gentleman  read  the  vote  rii^t. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Exactly.  Mx.  Chair- 
man. My  final  statement  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  the  agreement  is  this:  Why 
is  it  that  the  House  came  togefiier 
aroimd  the  dubious  agreemoit  of  a  thiy 
little  committee  of  13  persons  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  wllUng 
to  come  together  apparently  around  ttie 
basic  agreemooit  oX.  how  we  come  to- 
gether to  govern  oursdves,  the  agree- 
ment written  down  in  the  Ooostitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  says  govern- 
ments and  agents  and  representattves 
govern  at  the  will  of  the  Amerloan 
people  and  ftmction  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law.  What  about  that  basic 
agreement? 

To  some  extent  when  we  voted  on  the 
floor  and  when  the  vote  occurred,  it 
seemed  to  me  dubious  to  vote  on  the 
agreement  of  the  committee  and  that  it 
was  far  more  important  how  we  relate 
to  each  other  In  this  country. 

Why  Is  the  press  writing  about  leaks 
and  not  the  absurdities  and  illegalities 
and  unconstitutionalities? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  like  to  cut  the 
gentleman  off.  I  have  very  lifetle  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Even  in  tlie  end  the 
distinguished  chairman  Is  cantankerous. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  doetac  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  based  upon  that  vote,  have  the 
responsibility  individually  to  read  that 
report  and  arrive  at  a  c<»ehision  that 
many  of  us  who  wrote  the  report  have 
arrived  at. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  chairman 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity.  It  makes 
me  think  there  is  integrity  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  want  to  say  first  that  ob- 
viously the  agreement  was  arrived  at  In 
tlie  context  of  an  interim  release  of  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  This  is  certainly  what 
I  am  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  the  agreement  had  been 
deemed  to  cover  our  final  report,  to  say 
that  the  CIA  would  decide  what  we  oocdd 
!:iclude  in  its  own  report,  I  do  not  think 
a'lybody  on  the  committee  would  bave 
approved  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  think  not 


Mi*.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
any  chairman  who  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing botli  the  radical  Members  from  OaU- 
fomia  and  the  conservative  Member 
from  Xooisiana  has  some  protdems,  and 
I  ttiink  in  faimess  it  would  be  w>proini- 
ate  for  me  to  yield  at  this  moment  to 
the  gentteman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yldding. 

I  do  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
Job  he  did  in  reconciling  at  least  pro- 
cedurally the  different  viewpoints  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  will  rec- 
ognise what  I  have  to  say  now,  and  very 
briefly  I  do  so.  Is  not  to  suggest  a  lack 
of  respect  for  his  aUlity,  integrity,  or 
dedleaticHi.  I  am  entirely  convinced  the 
gentleman  hcdds  those  qualities  in  abun- 
dance, but  I  do  think  the  issue  has  been 
somewhat  obscured,  and  I  do  not  say  it 
has  been  obsoued  intentionally,  but  for 
many  Members  on  the  floor  when  we 
took  the  vote— a  vote  of  246  to  124, 1  be- 
llere — many  Members  woe  persuaded 
that  the  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
committee  was  an  important  factor. 

The  Members  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
meDk.  It  was  published  In  the  Recobo.  I 
think  there  were  copies  on  the  floor  and 
r^erence  was  made  to  the  actual  record 
in  which  the  agreonent  was  reached, 
and  so  many  Monbers  did  vote  that  way 
because  they  felt  that  agreement  the 
committee  had  made  should  be  upheld  by 
the  full  House. 

I  recognize  that  on  the  committee 
there  could  have  been  different  interpre- 
tations, but  there  were  many  Members 
in  this  House  who,  reading  the  agree- 
ment for  the  first  time  and  having  access 
to  the  record,  concluded,  as  did  I  and 
the  minority  on  the  committee,  that  the 
agreemoit  was  binding,  that  however 
unfortunate — If  it  was  unfortunate — 
that  we  entored  into  the  agreement,  it 
was  a  matter  of  int^^ity  for  the  House 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman fitHU  New  York  has  only  3  min- 
utes lef  t^ 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  a 
few  minutes  under  my  special  order  re- 
maining and  I  would  like  to  use  it  myself. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
name  has  been  mentioned  on  the  floor, 
and  I  believe  when  one's  name  has  been 
mentioned  on  the  floor  one  has  the  rle^t 
to  speak.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
be  given  some  extra  time. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  do  not  believe  I  mentioned 
the  gentlewoman's  name. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  mentioned  my  name. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  the 
time  and  I  do  not  believe  I  mentioned 
the  goitlewoman's  name. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  when  we 
voted  to  suppress  this  report,  those  who 
were  talking  about  honor  were  telling 
us  that  we  would  all  have  copies  of  this 
report.  That  was  in  the  "Dear  Colleague 
letter"  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
"You  will  each  have  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port." That  was  in  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akdkrson)  . 
"You  will  be  able  to  have  this  report." 


Now,  a  great  many  Mcmlieri  voted  the 
way  they  did,  I  am  told,  becaaie  they  be- 
lieved that  they  wouh!  not  have  to  go  sit 
In  scnubody  fSmt'm  cflee  and  sign  a 
secrecy  oath  to  order  to  read  it^  that  it 
would  be  givoi  to  them  so  ttiat  they 
could  read  it  at  their  convenience  in 
their  offices  and  liave  It. 

Now,  I  think  that  also  was  a  part  of 
the  honor  problem  wiusx  pecHile  were  told 
that  the  report  would  be  delivered  to 
them  and  it  was  never  ever  delivered  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaks,  now  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewwnan  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  cannot  stand  in  this  House  or  before 
my  colleagues  and  have  it  suggested  that 
I  voted  to  keep  that  report  in  its  proper 
procediue  before  publication  because  I 
wished  to  suppress  the  report. 

Mr.  fi^iealcer,  may  I  Just  conclude  in 
a  few  sentences,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  gentlewoman  does  not 
understand  the  issue.  The  issue  was  we 
were  going  to  publish  it  or  we  were  not 
going  to  publish  it  The  CIA  wanted  to 
cut  out  half  of  that  report. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Well,  then,  take  it  to 
the  courts.  It  Is  In  the  agreement.  I  must 
speak  out. 

ytr.  PIKE.  The  CIA  wanted  to  cut  it 
out.       

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  J^peaker,  siirely  I 
may  have  two^  sentences  cm  this  floor.  I 
do  not  speak  very  long. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  is  a  Judgmoit. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  i^ieaker.  I  do  not 
make  remarks  about  the  gentleman's 
conmients  and  I  do  not  think  tills  is  quite 
kind. 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  gentlewoman  wrote  an 
article  about  my  honor  which  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman will  desist.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  any  further? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly meant  no  personal  attack.  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  Government  cannot 
operate  without  mutual  trust,  that  we 
must  be  able  to  cotmt  on  each  other's 
word  when  given  and  it  was  only  for  that 
reason  and  regretting  the  delay  it  may 
cause  that  I  voted  against  it  and  wrote 
and  spoke  as  I  did.  We  will  have  a  resolu- 
tion coming  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  or  some  other  committee  of  this 
House  and  I  hope  everyone  that  wants 
that  report  made  public  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  reso- 
lution say  that  the  report  gets  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  censorship? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  says  only  it  follows 
the  procedure  as  outlined  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Then  the  report  will  never 
get  published. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 
way  the  gentleman  has  conducted  the 
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investigation  and  on  the  gentleman's  ap- 
pearance today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resolved  my  own  doubts 
on  the  agreement  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  things  that  bother.s  me 
about  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  is  the  apparent 
assumption  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  the  sole  arbiter  of  national  se- 
curity, the  sole  repository  of  wisdom  with 
respect  to  national  security.  It  .seems  to 
me  the  committee  was  given  an  assign- 
ment to  investigate  abusers  in  the  CIA. 
It  was  its  duty  to  do  so  and  the  whoia 
concept  of  having  the  CIA  censor  the 
final  product  would  have  made  the  whole 
effort  ludicrous. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  House  was  Quite 
wrong  in  its  decision. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  be  extended  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman's request  Is  out  of  order. 


Cr.  rDIT  UNION  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
NAMED IN  HONOR  OF  THE  HON- 
ORABLE WRIGHT  P.ATM.\N 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi  evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nxAv  from  Texas  iMr.  Brook-si  is  recog- 
nized tor  5  minutes. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
( oui-se  of  his  many  years'  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Wright  Pat- 
man  fought  for  the  common  man.  His 
particular  interest  was  in  the  flnam-ial 
area  and  through  his  effortN  tlie  credit 
unio'.i  movement  grew  and  became 
stronger.  It  is  only  fitting,  therefore,  that 
the  Congressional  Employees  Fpderal 
Credit  Union,  which  operates  nut  of  the 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  be 
named  in  his  honor.  On  Monday.  March 
8.  the  board  of  directors  met  and  otfirially 
changed  the  name  to  WriKht  Patnmn 
Congrt'-ssional  Federal  Credit  Union 


FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT 
CONTINUE  AND  STRENG 
SUPPORT     FOR     LEGAL 
POOR 


SHOULD 
HEN  ITS 
AID     TO 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tem.Loie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou'-e.  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <  Mr  K.fsTENMtiER  > 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker. 
Marcli  8.  1976.  marked  the  centennial 
of  the  founding  of  legal  aid  'n  liie  United 
Sf.ates.  When  the  first  legal  aid  society, 
the  German  Society,  wa.s  formed  m  New 
York  City  in  1876.  it.s  purpase  was  to  pro- 
tect the  right.s  of  newlv  arrived  immi- 
s;r<H-iLs.  Subsequently  other  private  vol- 
uni.uy  organizations  devel.ped  programs 
to  provide  legal  assistame  to  the  poor. 
In  1911,  the  National  Lenal  Aid  ard 
Defender  Association  w^s  founded  to 
nrovide  more  effective  legal  services  to 
;ndit.'ents;  today  that  organization  is  still 
a  ma  lor  proponent  of  legal  aid. 

In  1920.  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion established  a  Standing  Committee 


on  Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants, 
recognizing  the  obligation  of  the  legal 
profession  to  provide  all  persons  with 
legal  advice  and  representation.  That 
committee  is  still  hard  at  work  today. 

For  the  past  10  years  Congress  has 
demonstrated  its  support  for  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor,  culminating  In  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974, 
which  created  an  independent  corpora- 
tion to  provide  flnEinclal  support  for  legal 
assistance  in  noncriminal  proceedings  or 
matters. 

Today  29  million  of  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens, more  tlian  14  percent  of  the 
population,  are  so  affected  by  poverty 
that  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of 
their  own  legal  representation,  and  12 
million  of  them  live  In  areas  where  no 
legal  services  program  has  been  estab- 
lisiied.  The  Federal  Oovemmait  Is  now 
the  major  source  of  funds  for  legal  aid 
to  the  poor.  It  mu.st  continue  and 
streimthen  its  support. 

I  urge  this  House  to  rededlcate  itself 
to  the  unfinished  task  of  providing  equal 
access  for  all  persons  to  the  system  of 
justice,  and  to  suprwrt  the  private  and 
governmental  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 


TO   HELP   PEOPLE   KEEP  TIIEIK 
HOMES 

Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ot  the  HoiLse.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Rostenkowskii 
i.s  recoiznized  for  ,5  minutes. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  n.--e  today  to  discuss  a  problem  that 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our  efforts  to 
leviiah/e  and  rehabihtate  our  imier 
cities  There  have  been  numerous  pieces 
ol  legislation  passed  by  previous  Con- 
gre.s.ses  aimed  at  reversing  the  blight  of 
our  urban  areas.  L.ist  spriiiR.  this  Con- 
gie.-is  pa.s.sed  the  Emergency  Mortgage 
Relief  Act.  My  soeciflc  concern  today  is 
tiie  immediate  implementation  of  that 
protrram.  and  tauKentially,  the  last  fore- 
cio.suie  tactics  practiced  by  too  many 
inoriRaKe  lendeis  a.s.sociated  with  the 
HUD  in.sured  mortgage  programs.  I  am 
L.lso  concerned  with  the  poor  services 
that  many  of  the.se  same  lenders  are  pro- 
v;dint;  wlien  they  do  foreclase  in  terms 
ol  pieseivuig  and  protecting  the  prop- 
trtic  Ka.st  foreclosure  and  poor  pre.ser- 
vatioii  and  protection  practices  are  ex- 
acerbatin-K  congressional  efforts  to  re- 
r  laim  liie  urban  renters  of  America. 

As  a  result  of  strong  complaints  and 
iiileuai:cns  from  community  action 
gi  onus,  the  Department  of  Housinc  and 
U.  ban  Development  sent  a  special  inves- 
titativp  task  force  to  Chicago  at  the  be- 
Kinning  ol  last  .summir  to  look  into  the 
nc)blems  The  report  of  the  task  force 
confirmed  thai  five  HUD  approved  mort- 
gattces  were  not  Uikin„'  all  possible  steps 
to  forbear  in  the  foieclo.-;ure  of  their 
FUDiiusured  mortgage.s. 

The  report  al.'O  discloserl  that  to  vary- 
ing; degrees  these  same  lenders  were  not 
propcrl.N  proU'Cting  and  preserving  aban- 
Goned  or  f oreclased  propei  ties  as  is  their 
lesponsibUity  under  the  HUD  insured 
mortga^ie  program. 

In  some  ca.ses.  HUD  was  charged  for 


work  that  was  never  done  or  work  that 
was  done  In  a  slipshod  manner.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  properties  deteriorate 
and  become  eyesores  In  the  neighbor- 
hood as  well  as  a  hazard  to  health  and 
safety. 

I  am  very  disheartened  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  being  de- 
frauded through  the  submission  of  false 
claims  from  mortgagees  for  preservation 
and  protection  activities,  but  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States 
IS  being  obfuscated  by  opportunists 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  made  its 
Intent  very  clear  when  we  passed  the 
Emergency  Mortgage  Relief  Act.  Only 
because  of  the  President's  objections  was 
the  character  of  the  program  changed  to 
provide  the  Secretai-y  of  HUD  with 
standby  authority  to  implement  an 
emergency  mortgage  relief  program 
which  IS  designed  to  help  people  keep 
their  homes  during  these  hard  economic 
times.  The  Secretary  was  also  instruct- 
ed to  encourage  its  approved  mortgagees 
to  do  everything  po.ssible  to  help  in  this 
eifort. 

These  mortj;agees  are  not  seriau-iy 
helping  in  the  campaign  to  save  our 
urban  areas,  as  evidenced  by  their  si'b- 
mission  of  false  or  unreasonable  claims  to 
HUD  for  preservation  or  protection  rr- 
tivities.  They  also  foreclosed  on  peor  h 
often  without  a  personal  visit  or  ph:ne 
call  to  .see  if  .some  arrangement  could 
be  made  to  brina  a  delinquent  mortgi'ge 
into  a  current  pasture;  thereby  per- 
mitting tlie  mortgagor  to  stay  in  hi", 
home. 

Sin(  e  the  report  of  the  task  force,  fh.- 
Secretiuy  has  issued  some  new  guide- 
lines that  will  require  mortgagees  t.i 
make  personal  contact  with  borrowers 
when  their  payments  are  delinquent  and 
extend  the  grace  period  or  ieopardize 
their  continued  relationship  with  HUD. 
I  ajjplaud  the  Secretary's  action,  ;.ut  if 
HUD  had  taken  greater  care  in  the  mon- 
itoring of  their  program,  the  situatim 
could  have  been  averted  altogether. 

Tho.se  i)eople  who  live  in  the  inner 
cit>  and  those  wlio  have  lost  their  homes, 
due  primarily  to  the  adverse  economic 
conditions  that  may  have  put  them 
on  the  unemployment  compensation  or 
welfare  payrolls  and  unable  to  meet  their 
morljiage  liability,  must  feel  betrayed  by 
these  larije  mortgage  lendcTs.  I  hope  th  t 
the  nev,-  regulations  will  prove  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  in.sure  that  the  practices  I 
have  described  will  tease.  I  al;o  hai  o 
that  Uie  Secretary  will  fully  prosecute 
those  mortgage  banking  firms  who  sub- 
mitted false  claims  concernitig  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  v.ieated  prop- 
erties. 

Tlie  Apprupriation.s  Committee  has 
provided,  in  Public  Law  94-116.  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  EMRA  program.  The  funds 
must  be  expended  t)efoie  September  30. 
1976.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
low-interest  loans,  guarantees,  and  or 
payments  of  up  to  $250  per  month  to  help 
people  keep  their  homes. 

In  September,  Secretary  Hills  sent  to 
Congress  a  report  in  which  she  outlined 
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the  criteria  and  conditions  she  felt  were 
necessary  before  the  prograxa  wotild  be 
implemented.  Urs.  Hills'  plan  rdled  on 
the  coDstrucUoii  of  a  national  Index  of 
mortgage  foreclosures.  A  ratiber  complex 
formula  for  calculating  this  national  In- 
dex has  been  devised  and  the  Secretary 
feels  that  the  program  need  not  be 
implemented  until  her  national  Index 
reaches  1.2  percent.  Tbe  fact  la  that  the 
people  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  thdr 
homes  need  the  benefits  of  the  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  program  now;  not 
when  an  arbitrary  index  reaches  an  arbi- 
trary trigger  level.  

At  the  end  of  September,  112^02  HUD 
insured  mortgages  were  in  default,  fore- 
closure had  begun  on  20350  mortgages 
and  completed  on  9,430  others.  It  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  Housin^r  and  Urban 
Development  become  the  largest  prop- 
erty owner  in  the  nation,  but  as  of  June 
30. 1975,  HUD  owned  66,370  single-family 
residences.  Tills  is  an  incredible  situa- 
tion that  is  getting  worse  every  day. 

HUD  has  calculated  their  national  in- 
dex of  mortgage  foreclosure  back  as  far 
as  1955,  ushig  partial  data  and  to  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1969  with  complete 
data.  According  to  their  calculations,  the 
Index  has  never  been  above  1.18  percent 
and  now  stands  at  1.1  percent.  Obviously, 
HUD  never  intends  to  implement  this 
program.  HUD  is  content  to  hold  back 
funds  that  this  Congress  has  authorized 
and  appropriated  and  stand  by  only  to 
have  the  HUD  inventories  grow  and 
watch  honest  and  otherwise  hard-work- 
vr;  Americans  lose  their  homes. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  very  simple 
piece  of  legislation  which  in  effect  directs 
tlr:  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  immediately  implement  the 
emergency  mortgage  relief  program.  My 
bill,  by  removing  the  standby  authority, 
10  luires  the  Secretary  to  either  lower  the 
trigger  level  based  on  the  recently  con- 
structed National  Index  of  Mortgage 
Foreclosures  or  replace  the  national  im- 
plementation plan  with  a  regional  plan 
that  would  result  in  the  program's  In- 
st :int  activation. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

H.R.  12392 

A  bill  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  implement  immedi- 
ately the  program  authorizing  emergency 
mortgage  relief  payments  under  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners  Relief  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Homeowners 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  Emergency  Homeowners  Relief 
.^cr  l.s  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "provide  a  standby  au- 
thority which  wUl"  In  section  102(b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may  be  provided"  in 
section  104(a)  and  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  104(c)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"sliail  be  provided"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "may  be  made  avail- 
able" In  section  104(b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "shall  be  made  available"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized,  upon 
Kurh  terms  and  conditions  as  th©  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  to"  in  section  106(a)  and  in- 
serMng   in   lieu   thereof  "shall,   upon   such 


terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,**; 

(5)  by  BtrlUng  out  "Is  autliarlzed  to"  In 
secthn  108(a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  fbereoC 


(6)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  section 
at  the  end  of  such  Act: 

"xmacnvEDATx 

"Sre.  114.  The  Secretary  shall  begin  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  aections  103 
through  108  of  this  Act  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Homeowners  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1976." 


PANAMA  CANAL:  KEY  TARGET 
FOR  U.S.  SURVIVAL  AS  AN  IN- 
DEPENDENT NATION 

ITie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  World 
War  n,  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
^tnessed,  in  one  form  or  other,  an 
unprecedented  global  expansion  of  the 
domain  and  power  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 
This  vast  effort.  Including  a  great  in- 
crease of  its  naval  forces  directed  pri- 
marily against  the  United  States,  has 
been  featured  by  securing, control  over 
important  arteries  of  njaatoe  transpor- 
tation and  ocean  routes  that  could  en- 
able the  denial  of  vital  raw  materials 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
essential  for  our  survival  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

The  principal  strategic  ship  pathways 
so  involved  are: 

a.  The  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  passage 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean; 

b.  The  Straits  of  Malacca,  Gibraltar 
and  Magellan  as  well  as  Beagle  Passage; 

c.  "Hie  supertanker  ocean  tracks  aroimd 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and 

d.  The  Panama  Canal  and  its  ap- 
proaches. 

The  last  includes  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Caribbean  danger  zone,  both 
being  advantageously  located  geo- 
graphically and  essential  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Free  World. 

Though  Soviet  expansion  to  some  may 
appear  as  a  recent  development  it  was 
foreseen  long  ago.  From  1853  to  1856,  Karl 
Marx  was  the  E^iropean  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Dally  Tribune.  Among 
his  startling  writings  are  these  percep- 
tive comments ; 

Russian  imperialism** •  Is  not  a  move- 
ment that  strives  for  national  Independence, 
but  a  movement  which,  directed  against 
Europe,  would  destroy  all  cultural  values 
that  history  has  created  through  thousand.? 
of  years.  This  could  not  be  achieved  without 
eradicating  Austria.  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  a 
major  part  of  Germany  from  the  (pollticsl) 
map. 

Another  is  that : 

There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
absolute  power  like  Russia  and  that  is  by 
absolute  fearlessne.-w.  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  474, 
89th  Congress.) 

Following  tlie  historic  opening  of 
Japan  by  a  U.S.  naval  expedition  in  the 
early  1850's  by  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  that  greatly  distinguished  o£Dcer 
was  able  to  see  much  farther  than  Karl 


Marx.  In  a  notable  address  on  March  6, 
1856,  before  the  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York, 
after  his  return  from  the  Par  East,  he 
predicted  tremendous  e^>ansions  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  described  those 
two  countries  as  "exponents  of  freedom 
and  absolutism."  respectively,  foresaw 
the  two  giants  that  were  then  growing 
up,  and  predicted  eventual  war  upon  the 
outcwne  of  which  would  depend  the 
"freedom  or  the  slavery  of  the  world." 
The  situation  that  has  now  arisen  in 
the  Caribbean,  with  Cuba  imder  Soviet 
control  intervening  in  Angola  and  other 
cotmtries,  Puerto  Rico  as  the  target  for 
stibversive  assault  from  Cuba,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  likewise  threatened,  is 
part  of  the  current  global  struggle  long 
ago  foreseen.  In  it,  the  canal  is  a  crucial 
element  and  upon  retention  of  UJS.  con- 
trol over  it  and  its  approaches  depend 
the  fate  not  only  of  the  entire  Caribbean 
but  also  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  1856  Incisive 
statement  of  Commodore  Terry  is  more 
significant  today  than  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, I  quote  It  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
(Prom   Paper   by   Commodore    M.   C.   Perry. 
USN,  read  before  the  American  Geographi- 
cal and  Statistical  Society,  at  a  meetln- 
held  March  6th,  1856.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ten  and  Co.,  1856,  p.  28.) 

It  requires  no  sage  to  predict  events  s:i 
strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  all;  still  "West- 
ward" wUl  "the  course  of  empire  take  K.-; 
way."  But  the  last  act  of  the  drama  Is  yet 
to  be  unfolded:  and  notwithstanding  the  rea- 
soning of  political  empirics,  Westwar.- 
Northward  and  Southward,  to  me  It  seem.'-, 
that  the  people  of  America  wUl,  In  same 
form  or  other  extend  their  dominion  and 
their  power,  until  they  shall  have  brought 
within  their  mighty  embrace  multitudes  of 
the  Islands  of  the  great  Pacific,  and  placed 
the  Saxon  race  upon  the  e.istern  shores  of 
Asia.  And  I  think  too,  that  eastward  and 
southward  will  her  great  rival  In  futjre  a"- 
grandlzement  (Russia)  stretch  forth  licr 
power  to  the  coasts  of  China  and  Slam:  and 
thus  the  Saxon  and  the  Cossack  wUl  mecc 
once  more.  In  strife  or  in  friendship,  on  an- 
other field.  Will  it  be  in  friendship?  I  fear 
not!  The  antagonistic  exponents  of  freedom 
and  absolutism  must  thus  meet  at  least,  and 
then  wlU  be  fought  that  mighty  battle  on 
w^lch  the  world  wUl  look  with  breathless 
interest;  for  on  its  issue  will  depend  tbe 
freedom  or  the  blavery  of  the  world — despot- 
ism or  rational  liberty  must  be  the  fate  cf 
civilized  man.  I  think  I  see  in  the  distance 
the  giants  that  are  growing  up  for  that 
fierce  and  final  encounter;  in  the  progress 
of  events  that  battle  must  sooner  or  later 
Inevitably  be  fought. 


SENATE  SHOULD  PASS  H.R.  3055  AS 
A  MEMORIAL  TO  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  a  true  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Wright  Patman  was  serving  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  before  I  was 
bom.  However,  he  never  lost  his  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  for  much-needed  re- 
forms, and  we  collaborated  closely  on  a 
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piece  of  legislation  which  v.as  unani- 
mously adopted  by  this  House.  This  bill, 
HJl.  3035,  would  assiu-e  that  the  Treas- 
ury would  receive  interest  on  billions  of 
dollars  in  Federal  deposits  which  have 
long  lain  idle  in  hitherto  unproductive 
bank  accounts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  wa^te- 
lul  policy  of  not  collecting  interest  on 
Federal  deposits  has  cost  the  American 
people  as  much  as  a  milhon  dollars  a 
day. 

When  I  took  nxy  oatli  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  the  first  time  last  year.  I 
began  a  campaign  to  correct  this  in- 
equity against  the  people. 

I  discovered  that  Wripiit  Palman  had 
been  fighting  to  correct  this  error  for 
many  years.  We  joined  forces  witli  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  many 
other  Members  of  this  House,  and  we 
passed  H.R.  3035.  The  bill  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

I  implore  the  gentlemen  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  promptly  pass  tliLs  bill  as  a 
memorial  to  Wright  Patman.  the  public- 
spirited  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  particularly  direct  this  appeal  to  tlie 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  which  is 
now  considering  this  lectLslation. 


UNITED 


.AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  5. 
ST.A.TES  CODE 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase.  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  iMrs.  Mink'  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  todai  is  designed 
to  correct  an  mequity  that  io  penalizing, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  a  number 
of  Federal  employees  whose  positions  are 
financed  throu.^n  nonappropriated 
fund.s.  Under  .-.ectiun  2103' c  oi  title  5. 
United  St.ites  Code,  Depaitnient  oi  De- 
tense  employees  tiuided  under  nonap- 
propriated tunds — N.\F — :iie  not  deemed 
Federal  emplovo:  for  tlie  purpo.-.es  of 
laws — other  thi'.n  .subchapter  I"  of  chap- 
ter 5.i  and  sections  dS.jO  and  7I.i4  of  tiiie 
5 — administered  b>  tlie  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  or  subchapter  I  of  cliapter 
81  and  section  7902  of  title  i. 

Therefore,  no  statutoiv  aulliority  ex- 
ists to  transfer  sucl.  beneflt>  as  actiued 
sick  leave,  c  redit  for  year .  oi  .-.ervic  e.  and 
so  forth,  when  a  N.\F  einp!o-.ee  is  as- 
signed to  a  FedCial  civil  seiMce  position 
funded  through  appropriated  funds. 

To  rectify  thL->  ineciuity.  I  am  uurodiic- 
ing  a  bill  to  amend  title  -i  of  the  code  to 
provide  that  accrued  U-ave  and  years  of 
service  of  an  individuil  v.r-.o  transfers 
between  a  pOMtion  m  a  non.ippropriated 
fund  instrumentalicy  and  a  civil  .service 
position  be  credited  to  ius  new  position 
for  leave  and  retiiemem  purposes. 

For  all  purposes,  I  stioutilv  believe 
that  all  employees  who  are  emplo:,  ed  and 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  entitled  to  all  prerequisites  \inder  our 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  absence 
of  statutory  authority  to  transfer  credits 
between  nonappropriated  fund  and  np- 
propriated  fund  employee^  is  a  problem 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  iinmediately 

I  am  Informed  of  a  number  of  em- 
ployees who  have  been  separated  from 
po,«;itioas  funded  througn  NAF.  and  were 
lenali;  ed  as  they  .secured  other  positions 


wlthhi  the  civil  ser\ice  system.  These 
were  instances  where  the  individual  had 
served  as  a  faithful  Federal  employee  for 
15  or  20  years.  In  the  process  of  the 
transfer,  these  people  lost  all  credit  for 
their  years  of  service,  accumulated 
leaves,  and  salary  retention  rights.  Fur- 
thermore, severence  pay  was  denied  be- 
cause the  individuals  remained  in  the 
employ  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Although  contributions  are  not  made 
directly  into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System,  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities are  required  to  administer 
retirement  funds  that  would  provide  ap- 
proximately the  same  benefits  as  given 
to  civil  service  employees.  Other  bene- 
fits are  also  jjatterned  after  the  civil 
service  system. 

If  computation  and  contributions 
toward  employee  benefits  are  similar  in 
nature  under  both  methods  of  fundings, 
what  can  be  a  sound  justification  for  op- 
position to  the  amendment  I  propose 
through  this  legislation?  It  appears  that 
the  fimdamental  reason  for  variation  in 
considering  employee  benefits  for  these 
two  groups  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  established  statutory  requirements 
to  treat  them  alike.  I  therefore  submit,  to 
my  honorable  colleagues,  this  bill  which 
intends  to  correct  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion. 


FORMER  SPEAKER  McCORMACK 
SPEAKS  OUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  McFall  >  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  our  times  is  former 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  of 
Mas.sachusett^.  John  McCormack  served 
hi  Congress  for  over  42  years.  He  was  in 
a  loader.ship  po.sition  m  the  Hou.-c  for  30 
yeai.-.  of  hi.-,  .service  here.  The  years  he 
served  in  Congress  v\ere  historic  and  im- 
portiiiit  years  in  the  life  of  America.  I 
am  plea.scd  to  enclose  an  interview  of  oiu' 
beloved  former  Speaker,  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Jewish  .Advocate  for  in- 
clu.sion  in  the  Rf;cor.D: 

h'lKMfS     SPt'.lCKR     M>.C.>R.\M.   K     .Si'i-»h..s    QliJ 

(By '1  rude  B.  Fcldiiinii) 

\\'a.s KINGTON. — "A  new'  LbolatlonUni  is  de- 
veloping in  onr  cnitntr', .  and  it  l>i  dauger- 
ov.s  bcortiiHe  It  tovild  encouittgo  our  potential 
enemies  lo  belU'Ve  we're  weaK  and  tlHbby.  We 
had  iin<^  experience  wltli  i-.l(>!;itluiiNni  before 
Psar!  Harlxir  svnd  we  can't  <i!io:d  laioiher 
one   ■ 

Joliii  W  tlUain  McCorniH' k,  retired  Dem- 
oi  r'.U  of  MRssncli'isctts,  wlio  .served  lor  nine 
ye^r  .  h-s  .Spenkei  cl  the  Hon.>e  of  Rei>re,-.enta- 
tlvps.  is  worried  hSkiiu  wh;it  he  calls  'the  ne\*' 
appea.senient — people  wlio  say.  'I'm  no  Cnm- 
miiiiL-^t.  but  we  ve  ^ot  tj  make  cojice^vsifm.s 
lo  tlie  Soviets,  so   there  (an   be  peace.' 

People  didn't  like  Na/,i.sm  but  thought 
.^merK.^  ctiuld  live  with  Hitler.'  The  same 
.itritiide  .seems  to  be  growing  todav — thi.>< 
time  nbuut  tlie  Riis.-.iaii.-    " 

Mi'C'^.rniHck  .s  an.swer'  I  believe  in  liop- 
m^  tor  tlie  best  but  I  want  ni\  coimtry  lo  be 
prepared  lor  the  worol  V\'e  most  remember 
thai  the  AtUiitu  is  no  loiiijer  oi.r  liral  line 
of  Uefeuae — we've  got  to  ket  p  our  guard  up 
everv  vhere  and  maintain  a  slronp  defense." 

On  .Januaiy  It.  1971.  Jolm  M' Cormack 
went  liome  to  Boslim  after  4'i  ye:ir.s  in  the 
House  ot  Represent^itives — (nl>ie  of  them  a.s 
Spi-aV-.en.   the  longest  conlinuons  tenure  as 


Speaker  In  U.S.  hi-story.  When  he  resigned, 
the  House  voted  to  create  a  "living  memoriar 
In  his  honor — a  school  and  dormitory  for 
Capitol  pages — In  recognition  of  his  years 
of  concern  both  for  youth  and  for  quality 
education.  In  Boston,  the  22-story  John  'W. 
McCormack  Building  houses  government  and 
state  offices  and  a  courthouse;  in  Dorchester, 
the  McCormack  school  Is  the  first  to  be 
named  after  a  living  Bostonlan. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview — during  a  recent 
rare  return  to  Washington.  D.C.— five  years 
after  his  retirement.  McCormack  looked  back 
only  briefly  on  his  long  career  in  public 
service.  Erect  and  vigorous  at  84,  he  spoke  his 
mind  on  current  Issues  and  future  prospects, 
He  believes  strongly  in  the  necessity  of 
secrecy,  even  In  a  democracy.  He  still  sup- 
ports the  United  Natlon.s.  And  he  in.slsts  on 
a  strong  national  defense. 

•  If  Hitler  had  perfected  the  A-Bomb  be- 
fore we  did,  we  could  have  lost  the  war  over- 
night," he  told  me.  "What  our  country  was 
doing  had  to  be  an  absolute  secret.  And  It 
was  There  are  still  many  operations  that 
must  be  kept  secret  if  our  democracy  Is  to 
survive." 

As  for  detente.  McCormack  and  he  doesn't 
trust  the  Communists,  "because  there  U 
plenty  of  evidence  that  they  broke  agree- 
ments when  It  was  In  their  Interest  and 
benefit  to  break  them.  They  made  about  60 
international  agreements  and  violated  most 
of  them,"  he  added. 

Although  McCormack  never  traveled  out- 
side of  the  United  States  while  In  office,  he 
had  had  a  strong  influence  on  American 
foreign  policy.  Today,  he  sees  the  Moslem 
world — "blinded  by  hatred  for  Israel,  cap- 
tives of  Soviet  Russia" — as  "a  major  threat 
'o  peace. 

"Tlie  real  issue  in  the  Middle  East,  he 
warns,  is  the  danger  that  the  Arab  stales 
may  awake  one  day  to  find  themselved  Soviet 
satellites. 

'Gradually,"  lie  says,  '"the  Russians  are 
breaking  down  the  Arabs  historic  desire  for 
independence  by  sending  military  aid  and 
B-sistance,  technicians  and  fighting  forces 
to  the  Middle  Fa.st  under  the  guise  of  antl- 
Zoiiisni.  to  the  point  where  many  Arab  states 
are  becoming  i:,creasinglv  dependent  on  the 
U.SSR." 

McC\'!niaLk  .sees  Soviet  expansion  in  the 
uita  as  H  :>erious  threat  to  the  United  Slates. 
Ill  his  I  idj<nieni.  the  most  objective  rf.sponse 
Is  -^x  rlear-c"t  policy  out  of  Washington  that 
asaiirco  t'.ie  integrity  and  safety  of  Israel 
bv  providinp  political  support,  economic  aid 
aid  military  a.^sistance— all  of  which,""  he 
empliasl;  ed  "'are  necessary  to  spell  out  Anie:- 
!'a  ..,  diMcrminatlDn  to  thwaii  Soviet  e-^tpan- 
iion.  ' 

He  spid  that  liie  best  ciiance  for  pe.Tce  !:i 
the  Mideast  lies  in  direct  nejjot  iattons  t:e- 
tweeti  Israel  a:id  the  Arabs.  He  foresees  vla- 
blt'  airreemetits  l>etween  the  Arab  States  a:.d 
Israel  resulting  from  territorial  concession.s 
by  Israel  In  exchange  for  meaningful  Arab 
acticns  reflectini;  peaicfui  intentions  Id- 
wrti a.s  the  Jewish  Stale. 

But  until  peace  come.-..  '  he  cautio  «. 
■  .Anieritan  national  interest  requires  an  Is- 
rael strong  to  deter  Arab  attar-k — ir  to  repel 
if  It  ronies."" 

MrCrrmack"s  pro-Israel  views  are  based 
not  only  on  his  concern  over  Soviet  expan- 
sion in  the  Middle  Ea-si.  Recently,  this  writer 
discovered  a  letter  in  the  Harry  Truman  Li- 
brary in  Independence,  Missouri — addrcsspd 
to  Pre.^ident  Truman  by  McCormack  and 
dated  September  24,  1947— that  reveals  the 
Boston  Irishman's  strong  Zionist  views. 

It  v\as  a  time  when  the  United  Nations 
General  As.sembly  was  wrestling  w  ith  a  solu- 
tion of  "the  Jewish  problem" — the  urgent 
desire  of  Jewish  concentration  camp  survi- 
vors to  make  a  home  In  Palestine  In  conflict 
with  the  British  policy  to  keep  the  Jews  out 
of  Palestine,  then  a  British  mandated  terri- 
tory. 

During  this  period  both  the  United  States 
jNid    tho  USSR  favored  a  Jewish  state;    al- 
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though  for  different  reasons.  The  Kremlin 
saw  It  as  a  way  of  reducing  SMtiah  InSomoa 
m  the  area.  WaAlngton  saw  li  M  ft  matter  at 
historlo  Justice  for  Itoe  StmUtx  peofrie.  Bat 
there  were  powerful  interetto  at  home  and 
around  the  world  seeking  to  block  "tbe  crea- 
tion of  a  Jewlsb  State. 

Deeply  conoemed  about  the  possibility  of 
an  erosion  of  support  for  the  Jewlsb  cause, 
Bep.  McCormack  wrote  to  the  President,  urg- 
ing against  yielding  to  a  TTBlted  Nations 
minority  report  which  In  effect  "would  make 
Palestine  an  Arab  state  with  a  small  Jewish 
province  autonomoiis  In  purely  local  alftdrs." 

McCormack  added  in  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  "as  I  see  It.  this  would  not  give  to 
the  proposed  Jewish  State  any  <rf  the  es- 
sential attributes  of  true  statehood," 

He  recognized  that  unless  the  TTnlted  States 
strongly  backed  the  majoclty  zeporlr— the 
Partition  Plan  tor  two  separate  Jewish  and 
Arab  states — tbe  proposal  would  MMOunter 
great  difficulties  when  It  came  befbra  the 
United  Nations  Assembly. 

He  concluded  hU  historic  lettw  to  Mr. 
Truman:  "I  do  hope  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  speak  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
majority  recommendation  helhg  accepted. 
and  that  our  govemmmt  will  take  a  position 
in  strong  support  of  the  same." 

McCrarmack's  Influence  In  "Washington 
grew  even  stronger  when  his  close  Mend 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected  Frestdant.  After 
the  assassination,  E4>eaker  MoOoimack  was 
also  Lyndon  B.  Johnscm's  unn<Hclal  Vice 
President  during  the  first  14  months  of  LBJ^ 
presidency. 

In  saluting  McCormack,  President  John- 
eon  once  said:  "John  McCormack  always  put 
bis  country  above  his  party.  Ha  never  did 
anything  or  said  anythhig  liiat  made  the  Job 
of  President  of  tbe  United  Statoa  more  dif- 
ficult, regardless  of  whether  that  President 
was  a  Democrat  or  Bepublican.  He  Is  a  man 
of  towering  coinage.  He  never  ducked  the  Is- 
sues. He  was  always  thwe  when  the  votes 
were  counted,  when  the  weak  had  often  fled. 

"Every  piece  of  enlightened.  oon^MS- 
slonate  social  leglsUtlon  of  the  past  40  yean 
bears  his  imprint — tram  the  first  minimum 
wage  to  Medicare:  from  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corp.  Act  to  the  War  On  Poverty. 
These  acts  and  scores  of  otb«rs  like  than  will 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  leadership." 

McCormack's  successor  and  right-hand 
man  as  Majority  Leader,  Carl  Bert  Albert  of 
Oklahoma,  had  worked  closely  with  McCor- 
mack since  1054.  Albert  told  me:  "John  Mc- 
Cormack still  has  the  greatest  record  of  any 
man  in  our  generation  in  the  n.S.  Congress 
in  making  sure  that  America  fulfilled  her 
responsibilities  as  leader  of  the  free  world.  He 
ranked  also  among  the  greatest  in  advanc- 
ing progressive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans  of  all  colors  and  creeds. 

"His  example  of  personal  morality  and  in- 
tegrity win  challenge  every  future  l^ieaker." 

In  the  political  arena  today,  McCormack 
predicts  President  Pord  will  get  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  despite  the  Beagan  chal- 
lenge. But  his  own  Democratic  loyalities  have 
never  wavered,  "I  want  a  Democrat  tor  Presi- 
dent," he  told  me,  adding:  "It's  too  early  to 
make  a  choice  of  candidate,  however,  and  I 
don't  see  any  leading  figure  on  the  horizon." 

Nevertheless,  he  sees  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey as  "probably  In  the  best  position.  Ted 
Kennedy  can  get  it  if  be  wants  it,  but  i4>- 
parently  he  doesn't.  Humplirey  Is  not  an 
announced  candidate,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  he  is  nominated,  he'll  accept.  Ifs 
good  strategy  on  his  part." 

.'^fter  four  decades  In  the  House,  John  Mc- 
Cormack is  often  asked  for  advice  by  fresh- 
man Congressmen.  His  answer  oftenstuprlse 
tiiem:  "Learn  the  rules,"  he  advises,  "and 
inderstand  the  precedents  and  procedures 
C'f  tlie  House.  Tlie  Congressman  who  knows 
how  the  House  operates  will  soon  be  rec- 
ognized for  his  parliamentary  skills — and  his 
prestite  will  rise  among  his  colleagues,  no 
matter  what  his  party." 


I.o<dclng  back  on  his  career,  McCormack 
views  with  greatest  satisfaction  tbe  social 
legldatlon  he  H>ons(»ed  and  the  American 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  defense 
which  he  has  always  advocated. 

When  he  stepped  down  in  1971  be  said  he 
dq»arted  with  no  regrets  and  in  a  hopeful 
frame  of  mind — an  approach  he  still  holds. 
"We  are  citizens  of  the  greatest  coimtry  In 
the  wm-ld,  with  the  best  government  In  the 
world,"  he  declares.  "We  have  problems  to 
solve,  but  we'll  have  problems  100  years  from 
now.  That's  part  of  life  and  of  government 
itself. 

But  it  is  not  only  America  that  concerns 
him — it  IB  world  peace  as  well.  "The  sinrlval 
of  mankind  depends  upon  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  government  despite  their  Im- 
perfections," be  stressed.  "Wto  must  ke^  on 
fluting  to  strengthen  our  country  and  in 
so  doing  to  advance  tbe  cause  of  political 
democracy  end  human  dignity  around  the 
world." 

John  W.  McCormack  enjoys  his  retirement, 
takes  a  close  interest  In  politics,  lecttu-es  to 
coll^^e-  students  and  reads  the  dally  and 
weekly  pi4>er8  from  cover  to  cover.  Asked  how 
it  feels  to  be  84,  he  said,  "I  don't  think  about 
age." 

"I  have  retired  from  Congress,"  he  says, 
"But  not  from  life." 


HU.   3658,   ADMINISTRATIVE   RULE- 
MAKINa  CONTROL  ACT 

TbB  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  ord^  of  the  ]^use,  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Georgia  (ISr.  Levitas)  Is  rec- 
ognized f^lO  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
lafit  mcmth  I  introduced  a  bill — HS.. 
3658 — desi^ied  to  place  greater  congres- 
slfHial  controls  on  a  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy which  has  become  a  fourth  branch 
of  government.  Known  as  the  Adminis- 
trative Rulemaking  Control  Act,  H.R. 
3658  would  allow  Congress  the  authority 
to  review  regulations  adopted  by  Federal 
ag^icies  and  permit  either  House  to  dls- 
an>rove  those  regulations  which  are  un- 
necessary, abusive  or  clearly  outside  the 
intait  of  Congress.  HJl.  3658  was  one  of 
ttie  very  first  legislative  recommenda- 
tions presented  to  the  94th  Ctrngress  with 
the  express  purpose  of  reforming  the  reg- 
ulatory process  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  administrative  regulations  have 
the  force  of  law,  the  simple  question  is 
"Who  has  the  ultimate  respraisibillty  for 
lawmaking  under  our  American  form  of 
government?"  Should  it  be  those  persons 
elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to 
them  or  should  it  be  the  unelected  bu- 
reaucracy? 

During  the  past  13  months  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  others  also  see  this  legis- 
lation as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Already,  156  colleagues — ^Uberal  and  con- 
servative. Republican  and  Democrat,  rep- 
resenting all  parts  of  the  coimtry — ^have 
Joined  me  in  proposing  this  approach  to 
control  the  rulemaking  activities  of  a 
bureaucracy  which  armually  adopts 
thousands  of  regulations  with  the  force 
and  effect  of  law. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama,  Hon. 
Walter  Flowers,  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Regulations  held  extensive 
hearings  on  my  bill  and  recently  reported 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  a  modi- 
fied version  which  it  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  a  new  bill.  The  new  bill  is 


H.R.  12048.  Entitled  the  Administrative 
Rulemaking  Reform  Act  qf  1976,  HJl. 
12048  embodies  the  OFXtire  cmcept  of 
H.R.  3658.  I  commend  HJl.  12048  to 
each  M»nber.  Along  with  millions  of 
Americans,  I  trust  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  act  expeditiously  on  tliis  bill 
and  that  the  Rules  Committee  to  which 
it  has  been  jointly  referred,  will  do  like- 
wise. 

As  the  size  and  reach  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  grown,  the  need  to  re- 
examine its  force  and  power  has  come 
upon  us.  While  we  know  of  the  hard  and 
dedicated  work  of  most  civil  servants, 
we  have  too  many  examples  of  adminis- 
trative excess  and  zeal,  going  beyond  any 
congressional  intuit.  Congress  ik>w  has 
the  respoisibility  of  facing  up  to  a  re- 
examination of  congressional  control 
over  the  administrative  process. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  our  Pounding 
Fathers  recognized  a  similar  situation 
and  addressed  it  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

(King  George)  has  erected  a  Multitude  of 
new  Offices,  and  sent  hither  Swarms  of  Of- 
ficers to  harass  our  Peoi^  and  eat  out  their 
Substance. 

That  was  1776  and  the  solution  our 
Founding  Fathers  employed  was  revolu- 
tion. The  problem  is  once  again  before 
us,  more  serious  and  more  crippling  than 
ever  before. 

Legislative  veto  over  administrative 
rulemaking  is  a  way — ^without  revolu- 
tion— to  make  a  start  restoring  to  the 
American  people  those  rights  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  spoke  for,  two 
centuries  ago. 

Following  is  a  list  of  cosponsors  cf 
H.R.  3658  indicating  the  legislation's 
broad  political,  philosophical,  and  geo- 
graphic support: 

Cosponsors  of  HJt.  3658 

Mi  .  BiU  Alexander,  D.,  Ark. 

Mr.   Glenn  Anderson,   D.,   Calif. 

Mr.  Mark  Andrews,  R.,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Herman  Badmo,  D.,  N.Y, 

Mr.  Alvln  Baldus.  D.,  Wis. 

Mr.  Max  Baucus,  D.,  Mont. 

Ml".  Robert  Baimian,  B.,  Md. 

Mr.  Edward  Beard,  D.,  RJ. 

Mr.  Berkley  Bedell,  D.,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  D.,  Fla. 

Mr.  Tom  BevUl,  D.,  Ala. 

Mr.  James  Blancbard,  D.,  Mich. 

Mr.  Michael  Blouin,  D.,  Iowa. 

Mr.  David  R.  Bowen,  D.,  Miss. 

Mr.  John  Breaux,  D.,  La. 

Mr.  John  Breckinridge,  D..  Ky. 

Mr.  Jack  Brlnkley,  D.,  Ga. 

Mr.  WlUiam  Brodhead,  D.,  Mich. 

Mr.  Clarence  Brown,  R.,  Ohio. 

Mr.  James  Broyhlll,  R.,  N.C. 

Mr.  Clair  Burgener,  R.,  Calif. 

Mr.  James  Burke,  D.,  Mass. 

Mr.  Phil  Burton,  D.,  Calif. 

Mr.  M.  Caldwell  Butler,  R.,  Va. 

Mr.  Bob  Carr,  D.,  Mich. 

Mr.  Bob  Casey,  D.,  Tex. 

Mr.  BUI  Chappell,  D.,  Fla. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen,  R.,  Calif. 

Mr.  James  Cleveland,  R.,  KM. 

Mr.  Thad  Cochran.  R.,  Miss. 

Ms.  C.irdiss  Collins,  D.,  111. 

Mr.  Robert  Cornell,  D.,  Wis. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Coughlin,  R.,  Pa. 

Mr.  Norman  D'Amours,  D.,  N.H. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  D.,  V^a. 

Mr.  Robert  Daniel,  Jr.,  R.,  Va. 

Mr.  Mendel  Da%ls,  D.,  S.C. 

Mr.  Edward  Derwinski,  R.,  HI. 

Mr.  Samuel  Devlne,  R.,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chrlss  Dodd,  D.,  Conn. 

Mr.  Tom  Downey,  D.,  N.Y. 
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Mr.  Robert  Duncan.  D^  Or«g. 

Mr.  Robert  IdgM-.  D^  Pa. 

Mr.  OwrM  bMry.  R^  Malna. 

Mr.  aienn  BigUib.  D^  CNaa. 

Mr.  DaTld  Kvane,  D..  lad. 

Mr.  Dante  FaoceU.  D..  Fla. 

Mr.  Walter  Tauntroy,  Del..  D.C. 

-Mr.  Jack  Flynt.  D.,  Ga. 

Mr  L.  H.  Fountain,  D.,  N.C. 

Mr,  Bill  Frenzel.  R..  Minn. 

-Mr.  Robert  Glalmo,  D..  Conn. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Oilman.  R.,  N.T. 

Mr.  Bo  Qlnn.  D..  Oa. 

Mr  Henry  OouEHlea.  D..  Tex. 

Mr.  Willis  Gradlson,  R..  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tennyson  Guyer.  R.,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tim  HaU.  D.,  lU. 

Hr.  Mark  Hannaford,  D..  Calif. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Hansen.  R.,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ttom  Harkln.  D..  Iowa. 

Mr  Michael  Harnngton.  D.,  Maaai 

Mr.  Herbert  Harrla.  D..  Va. 

Mr   PhUlp  Hayes,  D,  Ind. 

Mr.  Ken  Hechler,  D..  W.  Va. 

.Mr.  W.  G.  Hefner.  D.,  N.C. 

Mr.  Henry  Helatoskl.  D..  N.J. 

Mr  David  Henderson.  D.,  N  C. 

Mr  Floyd  Hicks.  D.,  Waeh. 

.Mr  Jack  Hlghtower.  D..  Tez. 

Mr  Kenneth  Holland.  D..  S  C. 

Mr<  Marjorle  Holt.  R..  Md. 

-Mr  .Mian  Howe.  D,,  Utah. 

Mr  Carroll  Hubbard.  D..  Ky. 

Mr  William  J.  Hughes,  D..  N  J. 

Mr  Henry  Hyde.  R.,  HI. 

Mr   Hlchard  Ichord.  D..  Mo, 

Mr  Andrew  Jacobs.  D.,  Ind. 

Mr  John  Jenrette.  D..  S.C. 

Mr,  Albert  Johnson,  R..  Pa 

.Mr  Ed  Jones,  D..  Tenn 

.Mr  Robert  W.  Kasten,  R  .  Wia. 

Mr.  William  Ketchum,  R  ,  Calif. 

Mr  Jack  Kemp,  R,,  N  Y. 

M  V  Martha  Keyes,  D,.  Kans. 

Mr,  John  Krebs.  D,,  Calif. 

Mr,  Robert  Krueger.  D,,  Tex. 

Mr  John  LaFalce.  D..  N.Y. 

Mr  Philip  Landrum.  D.,  Ga. 

Mr   William  Lehman.  D,.  Fia. 

.Vir  Jim  Lloyd.  D.,  Calif. 

.vir.s  Marilyn  Llpyd.  D,,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Clarence  Long.  D.,  Md. 

Mr  GilllsLong.  D,,  La. 

-\lr  Trent  Lott.  R,.  Mis.-= 

Mr   Manuel  Lujan.  R,.  N,Me.'c. 

.Mr,  .Matthew  McHugh,  D.,  N.Y. 

Mr  .\ndrew  Magulre.  D..  N,J. 

Mr  James  Mann.  D,.  S.C. 

Mr  Jamea  Martin.  R.,  N.C, 

.\!r.  Dawson  Mathls,  D..  Oa, 

Mr,  Romano  Ma^.£oll.  D,,  K','. 

Mr-;  Helen  Meyner,  D..  N,J. 

Mr  Edw-ard  Mezviiiski,  D,.  Iowa. 

.M-  Abner  Mlkva.  D  ,  111. 

Mr  George  Miller,  D.  Calif 

Mr   Norman  Mlneta.  D..  Calif. 

-Mr  Parren  Mitchell.  D,  Md. 

Mr  Joe  Moakley,  D,.  Mas.s. 

Mr  G  V.  (Sonny*  Montgomery.  D  ,  Ml,«», 

Mr   UeiLSon  Moore,  R,.  La. 

Mr  William  Moorhead.  D.  Pa. 

Mr  John  Murphy,  D  .  Pa, 

Mr  Steve  Neal,  D,,  N  C. 

Mr  Lucien  Nedzl.  D  ,  Mich 

Mr  Bill  Nichols,  D,.  Ala. 

Mr  Richard  Nolan,  D.,  Minn. 

-Mr  Henry  Nowak,  D.,  N.Y. 

Mr  James  Oberstar,  D.,  Minn. 

Mr,  David  Obey.  D.,  Wis. 

Mr  Richard  Ottlnger,  D..  N.Y. 

Mr  Jerry  Patterson,  D.,  Calif. 

.Mr  Edward  Pattlson,  D.,  N.Y. 

Mr  Claude  Pepper,  D.,  Fla. 

.Mrs,  Shirley  Pettis,  R..  Calif. 

Mr.  Larry  Pressler,  R.,  8J>. 

Mr,  Richardson  Preyer,  D.,  N.C, 

Mr  Joel  Prltchard,  R..  Wash. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bees,  D,  Calif. 

Mr  Frederick  Richmond,  D,  N.T. 

Mr  Matthew  Rlnaldo,  R.,  N.J. 

Mr  Ted  RL«enhooTer. D, Okl». 


Mr.  Robert  Roe.  D..  V.J. 

Mr.  Obarlet  Boee,  D.,  N.C. 

Mr.  Fanuuul  8t  Oenoatn,  O..  R.I. 

Mr.  Jim  Santlni.  D,.  Key. 

Ma.  PstrlcU  Shroeder.  D.,  Col. 

Mr.  Robert  Slkes,  D..  Fla. 

Mr.  Paul  Simon,  D..  111. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Slsk.  D.,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stephen  Solarz.  D.,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Oladys  Spellman,  D.,  Md. 

Mr.  Floyd  Spence,  R..  S.C. 

Mr.  James  Stanton,  D.,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark.  D..  Calif. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Stephens,  D.,  Oa. 

Mr.  Bill  Stuckey.  D..  Oa. 

Mr.  Oerry  Studds,  D.,  Mass. 

Mr.  Joe  W.  Waggoner.  D.,  La. 

Mr.  James  Weaver,  D..  Oreg. 

Mr.  William  Whltehurst.  R.,  Va 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  D.,  Tex. 

Mr.  Timothy  E.  Wlrth.  D.,  Col. 

Mr.  Jim  Wright,  D.,  Tex. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young,  D.,  Ga. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL:  WHAT  IT 
MEANS  TO  ME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  dk  la  Garza)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  winner 
of  the  second  prize,  a  $50  U.S.  Savings 
Bond,  in  the  essay  contest  I  sponsored 
recently  for  students  In  schools  of  the 
15th  Congressional  EMstrict  of  Texas  on 
the  subject:  "The  Bicentennial:  What  It 
Means  to  Me,"  was  Jose  Gllberto  Tbvar. 
a  student  in  the  San  Diego,  Tex.,  High 
School. 

Wishing  to  .<;hare  young  Tovar's  patri- 
otic expression  with  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude   his    estay    here    as   part   of   my 
remarks. 
The  Bickntemnlvl:   Wu.vt  It  MtiNs  To  Me 

Biceiiteuiual;  means  great  people  in  our 
history  and  their  labellngs.  Patrick  Henry — 
liberty  or  death,  no  In  between:  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson— the  penetrating  words  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence:  George  Washing- 
ton— the  heroic  general:  Abraham  Lincoln — 
the  Great  Emancipator;  John  Kennedy — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  Men  rep- 
resenllng  Ireedoui. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER  WORK- 
ERS EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug"  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Employment  Act  of  1976.  This 
week  ha.s  been  designated  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week,"  to  focus 
attention  on  the  special  employment 
needs  of  older  workers.  Advancing  age  is 
a  serious  employment  barrier  for  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  Americans.  As  a 
group  they  encounter  increased  unem- 
ployment, declining  labor  force  partici- 
pation, longer  periods  of  joblessness  and 
limited  occu!;;i«ional  mobility.  Thus  is 
especially  true  now.  when  hi^h  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  have  had  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  livelihood  of  all 
workers.  Many  of  the  middle-aged  in  oui- 
work  force  find  themselves  disadvan- 
taged in  their  efforts  to  retain  employ- 
ment, despite  the  provisions  of  the  1967 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
The  1967  act  cannot,  alone,  r-nd  ar;e  dis- 
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crbnlnatlon  or  adequately  provide  em- 
playment  on>ortUDlUes  for  mlddle-aced 
and  older  wc»ket8.  Hie  Incldoice  of  un- 
employment, ptrtlcularly  long-term  un- 
employment, with  resultant  deterlonttloo 
of  skills,  Is  shockingly  hlgb  am<»g  wtH-k- 
ers  over  the  age  of  40.  According  to  De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics,  this  group 
represents  26.7  percent  of  all  unemployed 
Americans. 

In  1975,  unemployment  averaged  1.6 
minion  for  middle-age  and  older  work- 
ers. This  is  the  hi^^est  level  in  history-. 
More  than  1.4  million  persons  45  or  older 
are  now  unemployed.  Moreover,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  1  million  formerly 
employed  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  62  have  given  up  the  ac- 
tive search  for  work,  because  of  a  loss  of 
hope  for  employment. 

Those  who  are  imable  to  find  new  em- 
ployment drop  out  of  the  work  force,  only 
to  accept  reduced  social  security  benefits 
at  age  62  and  become  part  of  the  class 
of  elderly  poor  which  Is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

It  is  evident  that  these  unemployed 
represent  a  sector  of  society  in  dire  need 
of  government  assistance,  yet  they  have 
been  consistently  Ignored  by  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  U.S.  Employment  Service  has 
directing  little  of  Its  effort  toward  assist- 
ing them.  For  example,  only  13  percent 
of  workers  between  the  ages  of  55  and  64 
find  jobs  through  the  service,  compared 
With  21.4  percent  of  those  tmder  21.  Older 
workers  are  greatly  underrepresented  in 
job  training  programs  as  well;  they  com- 
prise only  6.4  percent  of  those  in  public 
service  jobs. 

The  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  poten- 
tial production  of  goods  and  services, 
and  the  cost£  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  public  assistance,  may  be 
reckoned  in  the  billions  of  dollars;  the 
loss  to  the  middle-aged  individual  in 
terms  of  loss  of  a  sense  of  worth  and  dig- 
nity is  incalculable. 

The  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act  of  1976  would  create 
the  midcareer  development  service,  as 
an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Labor  au- 
thorized to  make  training  loans  and 
grsnts  for  programs  to  up>grade  work 
skills  and  capabilities  of  middle-aged 
workers,  and  to  provide  recruitment, 
pliicement  and  comiseling  services  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  mas-s  layoff  m  a  locality.  The 
act  also  provides  for  job  opportunities 
for  older  Americans  with  Federal  cor- 
traciors.  and  allows  the  Secretarj'  of 
Labor  to  make  arrangements  for  appro- 
priate training  of  older  workers.  It  also 
contains  several  provisions  for  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  retirement. 

The  act  authorizes  research  into  the 
relationship  between  work,  leisure  and 
income,  with  reference  to  a  changing 
economy,  and  empowers  the  President  to 
appoint  a  Coi.irni.'^sion  of  Lifelong  Adult 
Education. 

Further,  it  insures  that  no  jierson 
;^hall.  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  discrimi- 
nated against  under  any  provisi(»is  of 
the  act.  This  week  as  the  Congress 
focuses  its  attention  on  the  special  needs 
and  problems  of  our  middle-aged  and 
oldor  workers,  we  must  take  concrete 
steps  to  improve  their  employment  pos- 
ibillties.  This  act  would  promote  that 
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dfort  I  would  Uke  to  take  tills  oppotta- 
nity  to  Insert  the  text  of  the  Mil  In  tiie 

Record: 

HJt.  12375 
A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
employment  aorvicee  and  ttpporUmM^rm  tat 
middle-aged  and  older  Americana 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Houae  of 
Sepresentativea  of  the  VnUed  Stmtet  of 
America  in  Confess  (usemblatf,  Tlutt  tlila 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "IClddle-Aged  and 
Older  Workers  Employment  Act  ot  19W. 
TITLE  I — STATXMENT  OF  FtNTONOB  AND 
DECLARATION  OF  PUBFOSES 

V'IMUIMGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(i)  in  the  face  of  rising  productlTity  and 
affluence,  middle-aged  and  older  workers  find 
themselves  disadvantaged  In  their  efforts  to 
retain  employment,  and  eqwolally  to  regam 
employment  when  dlq>laoed  fMan  Jolw: 

(2)  in  a  society  faced  with  unmatched  de- 
mands for  skills  In  the  private  seetar  of  the 
economy,  and  vlth  a  mounting  backlog  of 
unmet  needs  in  the  pubUo  and  nonprafflt 
sector,  older  workers  £tM  little  opportunity 
for  useful  and  rewarding  aetlvl^ 

(3)  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1997  cazmot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, without  Bupplementaiy  legialatitm, 
completely  to  end  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  wuikeiB. 

(4)  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  espe 
daily  long-term  unemplt^yment  wltb  result- 
ant deterioration  of  skill,  morale  and  em- 
ployer aoceptafalllty  is.  relattTS  to  tlM 
younger  ages,  high  among  wotkevs  of  age 
forty-five  and  oyer;  their  numbers  are  great 
and  growing;  and  their  employment  prob- 
lems grave,  yielding  to  no  single,  shnple 
solution; 

(5)  as  a  consequence  largely  of  unemploy- 
ment or  of  employment  in  low-AOled  Jotw. 
or  retirement  with  severely  reduced  l^^ffmMis. 
millions  of  persons  age  farty-fira  and  over 
live  In  poverty; 

(6)  taore  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  flfty-flve  and  sixty-four  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work,  most  through 
loss  of  hope  of  employment;  for  mniionf  of 
men  and  women  their  only  dholoe  is  to  re- 
tire between  the  ages  of  sixty-two  to  sixty- 
four  on  low  and  Inadequate  beneflta  con- 
tinuing throughout  their  lifetime;  for  thoM 
in  their  middle  ages,  the  option  of  retire- 
ment is  not  available; 

(7)  for  those  who  are  employed,  there  Is 
almost  no  opportunity  for  continued  train- 
ing and  education,  including  planning  and 
preparation  for  retirement,  to  meet  the 
changes  which  lie  ahead  In  their  working 
lives  and  the  years  beyond; 

(8)  the  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  poten- 
tial production  of  goods  and  services  and 
the  costs  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  In 
billions  of  dollars; 

(9)  the  loss  to  the  Individual  In  terms  of 
frustration,  impaired  morale,  loss  of  the 
sense  of  worth  and  dig^nlty,  and  of  status 
within  the  family  and  society,  are  incal- 
culable; and 

(10)  providing  these  age  groups  with  op- 
portumtles  for  useful  work,  part  time  and 
full  time,  wiU  bring  them  needed  Income, 
or  supplement  their  income;  will  benefit 
their  physical  and  mental  health;  and  will 
be  a  means  of  providing  services  needed  by 
all  age  groups,  which  are  not  now  being 
provided. 

PUEPOSB 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  establi^  and  to  stimulate  pro- 
grams which  will — 

( 1 )  afford  the  older  worker  a  range  of  real 
and  reasonable  alternatives  from  %""y"g 
which  he  can  make  a  free  choice  depending 
on  his  Individual  needs  and  capacities; 


(3)  help  clear  the  obstacles  which  con- 
fteiit  the  Oldflr  Jobseeker  and  eliminate  ar- 
bttnury  diacrimlnatoiy  practices  ii^ilch  deny 
work  to  qualified  persons  solely  on  account 
of  age; 

(8)  increase  the  availability  of  Jobs  by 
flndtng  new  work  opportunities.  Including 
part-time  employment  in  needed  commu- 
nity services  to  sxi^plement  Income  and  to 
facUltate  the  transition  to  fuU  retirement 
or  the  return  to  foll-ttme  work; 

(4)  Inqnove  and  extend  existing  programs 
Intended  to  fadUtote  the  matching  of  skills 
and  Jobs,  and  to  cushion  the  Impact  of  un- 
employment; 

(6)  pave  the  way  for  older  workers,  em- 
plofMS,  labor  unions,  and  educational  In- 
stttutlcms  to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to  an- 
tldpatod  Changes  In  technology  In  Jobs,  In 
educational  requirements,  and  In  personnel 
practloes.  and  to  prepare  for  satisfying  re- 
tirement; and 

(6)  make  maximum  tise  of  fxlstlng  pro- 
grams and  agencies  and  provide  the  special 
efforte  required  to  inq;trove  significantly  the 
emplcqrment  proqwcto  of  dlder  workers. 
TZTUi      n — ^ICDCABEEB      DEVELOPMKNT 

SBBVICX  AND   SPECIAL  PBOORAMS  IN 

THE    X»PABmENT     OF    LABOR     rOR 

umaut-AOXD  and  older  peeisons 

imCAKBES  DIVXLOPICKNT  SBBVICX 

See.  aoi.  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Labrar  a  bureau  to  be 
known  as  the  Midcareer  Development  Serv- 
ice, to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TaAININC  FSOOtAMS 

Sac.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Imlbot  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary), through  the  lOdcareer  Development 
Oat  vice.  Is  autlioriaed  to  make  loans  and 
granto  for  training  deigned  to  iq>grade  the 
work  skUls  and  capebUlties  of  middle-aged 
petetms  who  are  at  least  forty  years  of  age. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  seetlan  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  oost  of  training  under  any  su^  i»o- 
gmm  plus  such  stipends  (including  allow- 
enoes  Cor  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  tor 
KKit.  persona  and  thetr  dependente  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  Fed«al  programs. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loan  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  <»i  such  terms  and  ocndlUons  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be 
made  only  up<m  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
Information  as  be  deems  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary Btaall  not  i4>prove  an  iq9>llcatlon  un- 
less lit  sets  forUi  a  program  for  training  for 
the  appUcant  which  meets  criteria  estab- 
lished by  him. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appU- 
cant who  has  an  application  approved  by 
him  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  such  appli- 
cation. 

(e)  Persons  receiving  payments  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  continue  to 
receive  such  payments  only  during  such 
periods  as  the  Secretary  finds  that  they  are 
maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency  In  such 
training  program. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
to  lending  institutions  on  such  terms  and 
condltl<ms  as  the  Secretory  shall  prescribe 
in  order  to  permit  such  institutions  to  make 
loans  to  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-five 
years  of  age  for  training  which  qualifies 
under  this  section. 

TSAINING  PERSONS  TO  TKAIN  AKD  RETRAIN 
OliOES  WORKSSS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion., and  Welfare,  la  authorized  to  develop 
and  operate  a  program  under  which  an  ade- 
quate number  of  persons:  are  trained  to  un- 
derstand the  learning  processes  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  and  to  become  quali- 
fied to  train  and  retrain  older  workers  In 


skills  needed  in  the  economy.  Such  programs 
shall  emphasize  developing  Innovative  tech- 
niques tax  training  Older  Americans. 
SFxozAi.  Msavicxa  roa  lusa  xj^tosts 


Sac.  204.  The  Secretary  Is  anthcriaed  to  re- 
cruit and  train  personnel  for  a  menial  unit 
in  the  Department  of  Labtn'  to  be  made  avail- 
able, upon  request,  to  a  locality  in  which 
a  substantial  number  of  persons  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant 
or  factory  or  a  permanent  large-scale  re- 
duction in  force,  to  provide  such  persons 
with  recruitment,  placement,  and  counseling 
services. 

MmCAREER    COinrSEUNC    SERVICE 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary,  through  the  Mid- 
career  Development  Service,  shall  establish 
and  operate  counseling  services  with  req>ect 
to  en^loyment  and  training  opp<fftunities 
for  persons  wlio  are  at  least  forty  years  of 
age  who  are  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 
USE  or  xxnxED  fsssoknel  dibbctois 

Sac.  206.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
recruit,  and  provide  appropriate  training,  if 
necessary,  to  retired  personnel  directors  or 
other  retired  persons  with  «i™ii«n-  expe- 
rience to  serve  in  programs  designed  by  him 
to  Increase  employment  opportunities  for 
persons  who  are  at  least  forty  years  of  age. 

acARFOWXB  STUDT 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  pro- 
grams authcfflzed  by  the  Iifonpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1902  and  other 
similar  federally  assisted  training  programs 
to  determine  whether  such  programs  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  persons  who  are 
at  least  forty  years  of  age.  The  Secretary 
Shan  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  with  re- 
Bpect  to  additional  legislation,  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  1, 1977. 

PATIIXNTS 

Sec.  208.  Payments  under  thU  title  to  any 
person,  pubUc  agency,  or  private  nonprofit 
institution  or  organization,  pursuant  to  a 
grant  or  loan,  may  be  made  in  Installmente, 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustmente  on  account  of 
overpaymente  or  underpayments. 
TITLE  m— WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
COMMtTNTTY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  The  puipose  of  this  title  is  to 
increase  the  avaUability  of  wm-k  for  older 
woikers;  to  anticipate  new  Job  opfiortunities 
created  by  federally  supported  programs  and 
provide  advance  trainmg;  and  to  provide 
part-time  paid  work  in  needed  community 
services. 

Part  A. — Provision  of  Work  Omortunities 
FOR  Older  Persons 

PROSRAM    for     job    OPFORTONITIXS    FOR     OLDER 
AMERICANS    WITH    rEDBRAL    CONTRACTORS 

SBC.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review 
future  Federal  programs  and  identify  those 
which  may  be  expected  to  require  significant 
numbers  of  workers.  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulaticms  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  the  Secretary  may.  If  he  deems 
it  desirable  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  require  all  Federal  contracting 
agencies  to  Insert  in  the  advertised  q>eclfi- 
cations  of  every  contract  likely  to  require  the 
employment  of  a  significant  number  of 
workers  provisions  requiring  the  contractor 
to  file  with  any  bid  a  report  ctrntalnipg  staff- 
ing patterns  or  other  estimates  of  the  kind 
and  number  for  emplojrees  to  be  used  in 
such  performance. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
tha(t  the  manpower  requlretnente  of  any  con- 
tract or  contracte  may  not  be  readily  met 
by  present  employees  of  a  contractor  or  his 
subcontractors  or  other  quaHfled  wcHkers  in 
the  local  labor  area,  the  Secretary  may  make 
arrangements     for     providing     appropriate 
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training  of  older  workers  and  others  de- 
signed to  meet  the  employment  need«  In- 
TOlTed.  Bodx  training  wUl  be  carried  out  In 
accordaaoa  wttb  the  requirements  loe  title 
H  ot  th*  Manpower  Development  and  Train - 
lag  Act  ot  1962.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  obligate  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  hire  any  Individual  trained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  provide 
whole  or  partial  exemptions  from  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  section  if  he  finds  that 
such  requirements  would  not  substantially 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  would  seri- 
ously Impair  the  conduct  of  contract,  per- 
formance. 

(d)  The  Secretary  ot  Labor  shall  prescribe 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  for  coor- 
dinating the  duties  of  contracting  agencies 
imder  this  section  and  for  providing  for  the 
uniform  administration  of  Its  provisions 

CON8T7LT.4TTON 

Sec.  312.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
a;id  advise  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Service  Administration  and  the  heads  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Community  Services  Act  of  1974.  for  the 
pitfposea  of  maximizing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons  with  programs  sup- 
ported by  these  Acta,  The  Secretary  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  responsible 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  wUl  assure  that  services  to  the 
older  poor  will  be  avaUable  to  a  degree  rea- 
sonably  corLslsteut  with  their  representation 
among  all  the  poor,  so  that  they  will  be 
offf^rea  employmenf.  or  prepared  for  employ- 
ment,  or  receive  o'her  services  to  unellorata 
tluir  condition. 

COONSai-INO    AND    RLrtRRAI,    StBVlC»3 

Skc.  313.  The  Secretarv-  may,  where  ap- 
propriate, make  special  provisions  through 
the  Federal-State  employment  service,  or 
wUh  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  em- 
ployment service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies 
for  the  registration,  counseling,  selection,  and 
referral  for  part-time  or  temporary  employ- 
ment of  older  persons  who  wish  such  work 
until  full-time  opportunities  are  available. 
or  to  supplement  their  Income  from  retire- 
ment benefits  or  other  sources. 

Pa.-?T     B  COMMUXTTY     SENIOR      SERVICE 

Program 

PROCRVM    FOR    PART-TIMl    WORK    OPPOaTUNmES 
IS    COMMrNTTY     SERVICES 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  foster  and  promote  useful 
part-time  work  opportunities  In  community 
services  for  workers  who  are  retired  or  have 
difficulty  In  securing  employment  in  the  com- 
petitive labor  market  because  of  age. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  and  co- 
operate with  national  voluntary  agencies. 
State  and  local  public  and  private  agencies 
m  developing  programs  hereinafter  author- 
ized. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into,  agree - 
menta  providing  for  the  payment  6y  him 
(subject  to  subsection  (d))  of  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  a  State  or  local  program  sub- 
mitted hereunder,  if  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
pre.scribe.  that — 

(1)  only  individuals  aged  flfty-flve  and 
over  wUl  provide  services  In  the  program  (ex- 
cept for  administrative  purposes)  and  such 
services  wUl  be  performed  in  the  community 
where  such  Individuals  reside  or  In  nearby 
communities  either  (a)  on  publicly  owned 
and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (b) 
oa  local  projects  sponsored  by  private  non- 
profit organizations  (other  than  political 
parties;,  other  than  projects  Involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  faculty  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  In&truction  or  a.s  a  place  fur 
re!i^".  I'M  worship; 
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(2)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided; 

(3)  tlie  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services: 

(4)  the  program  will  utilize  methods  ot 
recruitment  and  selection  (Including  listing 
of  Job  vacancies  with  the  local  employment 
service)  which  will  eissure  the  assignment 
of  persons  qualUled  to  perform  the  services 
for  vvhich  they  are  to  be  compensated: 

(5)  the  program  includes  such  short-term 
traliung  a->  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
most  effective  u-^e  of  the  skills  and  talents  of 
those  ir.dlvld;ial.s  who  are  participating,  and 
pro;  Ides  for  the  payment  of  the  reasonable 
expen'fps  ot  tratiipp^; 

(C)  any  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  acr*. Ice.  which  may  be  Il.xed  by  the  sjwnsor 
of  eaih  individual  project,  will  be  appropri- 
ate and  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such  fac- 
tors iis  the  type  of  work  performed,  local 
rates,  and  prof.clency  of  the  employees,  and 
will  in  no  ca.se  be  less  than  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  .'?ei  hv  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

|7i  tlie  prcyram  is  being  estabiifihed  and 
win  be  carried  out  with  the  advice  of  per- 
sons competent  in  tiie  field  of  service  being 
stalled,  and  peri>ous  with  special  Interest  in 
and  kuowledge  of  the  needs  of  older  persons: 
(S)  the  program  shall  assure  that  safe 
condmons  of  work  will  be  provided;  and 

O)  the  program  shall  assure  that  ade- 
quate workmen's  compensation  Is  aSorded 
under  such  a  program,  except  where  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  this  provision  to  be 
Impractical  or  unneceasary  because  of  equiv- 
alent protection  afforded  from  collateral 
sources. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pay,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  more  than  80  per  centum  ot  the 
cost  of  any  program  which  Is  the  subject  of 
such  agreement.  In  determining,  tor  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  cost  ot  any 
such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  attribute 
fair  market  value  to  services  and  facilities 
contributed  to  such  program  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  322.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain 
from  State  Employment  Services  (1)  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  localities  In 
which  community  senior  service  programs  are 
most  needed  in  the  light  ot  the  employment 
situation  and  the  types  ot  skills  possessed  by 
available  older  workers,  and  (2)  evaluation 
ot  the  conformance  of  project  sponsors  with 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)  ot  section 
321(cl. 

(b )  The  Secretary  may  request  State  agen- 
cies on  aging,  where  duly  constituted,  to 
recommend  a  program  for  the  use  of  funds 
provided  under  this  part  in  the  State,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  approval  of 
Rfjeclflc  projects. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  spon- 
sors of  community  senior  service  programs 
to  use  personnel  available  from  the  senior 
opportunities  and  services  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  other  pro- 
grams tor  which  he  has  delegated  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  ot  1964  and  the  Community  Services  Act 
of  1974.  and  the  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments to  Include  these  in  a  common  agree- 
ment: Provided,  That  the  conditions  enu- 
merated In  paragraphs  (1)  to  (10)  ot  section 
321(c)  are  observed  and  funds  are  not 
comrmngled. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  delegations, 
other  than  the  promulgation  of  regulations, 
to  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  he  sees  fit,  and  may  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  ot  the  Federal 
Government,  and  ot  any  other  public  or 
i:onpront    private  agency   or   Institution,   in 


accordance  with  agreementa  with  the  head 
thereof,  and  to  par  therefor.  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement. 

PARTICIPANTS    TO    COMMUmTT    SENIOR    SERVICi: 

PROcaaiia  are  not  fkokrai.  ^unorTea 
Sue.  823.  Individuals  providing  their  serv- 
ices under  any  State  program  pursuant  to 
part  B  of  this  tiUe  shaU  not  be  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee beuefiu. 

SOt-ITABLE    DISlKICUilON    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  324.  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  au  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  a.s«i.st«nce  luider  part  B  ot  thli 
title  among  ihe  States,  but  no  State  shall 
receive  more  than  12  per  centum  ot  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  part. 
TITLE    IV— EXPAISTDING    OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR    EMPLOYMENT.    EDUCATION     AND 

RETIREMENT 

PURPOSE 

Sfc.  4UI.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
stimulate  study,  planning,  and  acUon  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act;  to  encour- 
age and  point  the  way  to  adjustments  by 
employers,  labor,  and  educaUonal  Institu- 
tions; to  encourage  better  preparation  by 
older  workers  for  anticipated  changes-  to 
explore  further  steps  to  be  taken  by 'the 
Federal  Ooveriuuent;  and.  In  general,  to  open 
the  way  to  con.structlve  and  satisfying  roles 
.or  middle-aged  and  older  workers  in  our 
society. 

BES-JRrH.    DEVELOPIIE.NT.    XKO    DEMONSTRATION 

Seo.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  research  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  through  services  and  facilities  within  hU 
authority  and  through  grants  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution,  or 
organization,  including  membership  organi- 
zations of  older  persons,  and  contracts  with 
any  such  nonprofit  agency  or  with  labor  and 
management  organizations  or  with  anv  indi- 
viduals— 

(1 )  to  study,  and  to  find,  test,  and  promote 
solutions  to  Institutional  arrangements 
which  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  ot  older 
workers  In  such  matters  as  pensions  and  oth- 
er private  annuity  coverage,  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  dlaabUlty  Income,  seniority  In 
collective  bargaining; 

(2)  to  explore  and  evaluate  proposals  re- 
lated to  early  or  flexible  or  phased  retU-e- 
ment;  planning,  preparaUon  for  and  adjust- 
ment to  retirement,  Including  the  causes  ol 
successful  and  imsuccessful  adjiutment; 

(3)  to  explore  proposals  for  systems  of 
continuing  educational  and  training  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  workers,  while  still  em- 
ployed, for  Job  changes,  to  reduce  their  vul- 
nerability to  displacement  and  to  open  the 
way  to  satisfying  activity  In  retirement;  and 
to  consider  methods  of  financing  such  edu- 
cational programs  and  Interweaving  them 
into  the  Individual's  working  lite,  Including 
such  proposals  as  sabbaticals  and  contribu- 
tory educational  insurance; 

(4)  to  develop  principles  and  guides  for 
Job  redesign  and  effective  method.s  for  train- 
ing (Hder  persons; 

(6)  to  explore,  forecast,  and  define  goals  In 
the  relationship  between  work,  leisure,  and 
Income  with  reference  to  a  changing  ecoa< 
omy  and  social  expectations,  and  to  a  bal- 
ance of  the  Interests  ot  all  groups  In  the 
population; 

(6)  to  develop  techniques,  guidelines,  and 
models  for  advance  planning  of  manpower 
requirements,  tor  encouraging  the  employ- 
ment ot  older  workers  through  tax  incentives 
or  other  aids,  and  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  by  which  the  Ctovem- 
ment  may  provide  work  for  older  peraons 
otherwise  deprived  of  opportunity  In  useful 
community  enterprises; 


(7)  to  conduct  research  designed  to 
strengthen  prognuns  for  meetlnc  tht  Mn- 
ployment  needs  ot  workers  who  an  at  toftst 
forty-five  years  of  age;  and 

(8)  to  conduct  such  demonstratton  proj- 
ects relating  to  meeting  the  employneiit 
neid-  of  such  penmns  as  he  deems  will  coo- 
tribute  to  carrying  out  the  purjxjses  ot  this 
.\ct 

,!5,  Tlie  Secretary  shall  report  not  later 
than  two  years  after  enactment  of  this  Act 
his  findings  and  recommendations  based  on 
such  research  and  demonstratloB  projects, 

COMMISSION  ON  tlTEl.ONG  ADtn.T  EDUCATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  President  is  empowered 
to  appoint  a  Coinmis.sion  on  lAteloag  Adult 
fcductttlon  for  the  purpose  of  early  and  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  areas  described  in 
section  403 (c).  The  CommlaMoti  KhaU  be 
composed  ot  twelve  members  appolnMI  ftom 
among  persons  outside  the  Ok>vmunaBt  with 
a  competency  In  the  areas  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Commission.  The  Oommliwlon  shall  ba 
broadly  representative  and  shall  include  not 
less  than  sU  members  drawn  •qually  from 
labor,  management,  and  education. 

lb)  The  OommlBslon,  or,  on  the  authority 
of  the  ConunlBsloa  any  suboommlttee  there- 
of, may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  advisable. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  areas  described  in  sec- 
tion 402  (c)  ot  this  title  and  shall  report  lU 
.ladings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Coiigress  for  such  legislation  as 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  financing  such  programs  and  policies  by 
June  30,  1976.  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  final 
report. 

SjrilV     OT    v.iI.ur.R    >^ORKZR    TRANSITION  \L 
AU.OWANCES 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  program  ot  transitional  allowances  for 
unemployed  workers  between  ag«  flfty-flve 
and  slxty-flve  who  have  Inadequate  flnanclal 
resources,  have  exhausted  their  tmemploy- 
ment  compensation,  and  have  no  prospects 
ot  employment.  On  or  before  September  1, 
1976,  the  Secretary  will  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram of  allowances. 

FXPCTTS  AND   rnNSULTANTS 

Slc.  405.  The  employmeut  of  experts  and 
coiLsultants  pursuant  to  section  9703  ot  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  authorized  for 
the  preparation  of  reports  required  by  sec- 
tlor  ■  40:1  ;.:id  401  of  this  title. 
TIILS  V— GENERi:\L 

PK   'LRAM      LEADERSHIP.     DEVELOPMKNT,     AN'D 
COORDINATION 

Sec.  50!  ini  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  mar  assign  fxtnctions  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable, and  may  Improve  and  expand  ex- 
isting services  and  facilities  with  his  author- 
ity to  carry  out  these  functions,  Utilize  the 
services  of  other  agencies  when  desirable,  and 
initiate  new  related  services  insofar  as  feas- 
ible to  facilitate  the  continued  employment 
of  older  workers  and  their  adjustments  when 
out  cf  work  or  retired. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  provisions 
:or  the  administration  ot  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  high-level  staff  whose 
primary  responsibility  shall  be  to  provide 
overall  program  leadership,  developnfent,  and 
coordination  and  to  provide  a  central  point 
for  Information  on  and  special  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  older  worker  and  the 
programs  concerned. 

(r)  The  Secretarj-  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
t.i — . 

(1)  employ  or  engage  experts  and  con- 
■sultants  or  organizations  thereof.  The  em- 
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ploymeht  of  experts  and  consultants  shall 
he  8tfb)ect  to  seeUoh  670S  of  title  V  of  the 
united  WMm  Oode  aad  the  eDgagemnrt  of 
such  tapwU  kBd  ooaratUats  thiklt  be  mb- 
Jeot  to  Beetion  SIW  U  ttet  tttls;  and 

(3)  appoint,  without  regard  to  tint  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  ot  the  ffederal.  State,  and  lociJ  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  recpect  to  the  funotlons  under  this 
Act;  and  members  of  such  committees,  other 
than  tboee  rcgulaiiy  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral aovemment,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees,  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  and  travel 
expenses  as  provided  In  subsection  ( b  i  with 
re^tect  to  experts  and  consultants. 

ADMINISTH.^TTON 

Sec.  502.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  consultative  servloes  and  technical 
BsriMance  to  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganiaatlons.  and  InstltutloDs;  to  conduct  re- 
search and  demonstrations:  to  puhUah  and 
disseminate  materials  and  conduct  si>ecial 
Informational  and  educational  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  and 
utlUee  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  Institution  In  accordance  with  agreements 
with  the  bead  of  the  agency,  and  may  pay 
therefor.  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbtvse- 
ment,  as  may  be  provided  In  the  agreement. 

ATTTSOItlZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  603.  (a)  niere  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  approi>riated  t(x  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the  fire  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
TI'IIjB    VI— FEDERAIi    EMPLOYMENT    OP- 

PORTUwrrua  for  middle-aged  and 

OLDER  'WORKERS 

JOB  OPPORTTNITY  sm>tFS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a 
study  of  part-time  employment  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  make  a  rep<Mrt  ot  Its  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations  It  con- 
sldere  appropriate  or  desirable,  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  July  1,  1974.  Such  study 
shall  Include  a  determination  of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  employ- 
ployment  exists  in  the  executive  branch: 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any,  that  are  Im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or 
administrative  pohcies  or  practices  on  such 
part-time  employmeut,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  justified;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
Increase  the  number  ot  part-time  positions 
available  In  the  executive  branch  which  mar 
be  filled  by  older  Individual.s. 

(b)  The  CommlBSion  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  luidertake  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  ot  redesigning  positions  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wlthovit  impaii'ing  the  effec- 
tiveness or  efficiency  of  operp.tlons  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  num- 
ber ot  positions  which  are  available  to  older 
Individuals.  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
report  of  its  finding.s.  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations It  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable,  to  the  CoTigi-ess  on  or  before  July  1 . 
1976.  Such  study  shall  include  a  detei-mlna- 
tlon  of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  vhich  petitions  have 
been  redesigned,  resulting  In  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  positions  in  the  executive 
branch  avaUable  to  older  Individuals; 

(3)  the  limitations,  if  any.  imposed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive policies  or  practices  on  redesigning  posi- 
tions in  t'.ie  eKeciUive  br.iuch  io  ir.cr?ase  the 


nimiber  of  subprofessional  positlODS  avail- 
ftble  to  oidw  indlTidtieli  end  the  extent  to 
'whieh  Buch  lUntuttoae  are  )uatlfled; 

18)  the  meenues  that  may  be  taken  to 
redesign  positions  so  ttiat  the  number  of 
subprofessional  positions  avaUable  to  older 
individuals  may  be  increased;  and 

(4)  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  Individuals  to  fill  subprotes- 
sloiial  positions  created  as  a  result  of  rede- 
signing such  positions, 

PRIPARINC  MTODLE-AOrB  PERSONS  TOtL  NEW 
CAREtXS  IN  OOVBINMCNT 

Sec.  602.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  special  WOlk  and 
training  programs  to  provide  middle-aged 
persons  (those  at  least  forty  yean  ot  age) 
who  are  unemployed  or  whose  Income  is 
within  the  low-income  area,  as  specified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  Job  opportunities  In  the 
executive  branch  ot  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Including,  without  llmlU- 
tlon,  opportunities  for  new  types  at  ca- 
reers in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelcyment,  and 
public  safety,  which  provide  maximum 
prospects  tor  advancement  and  continued 
employment,  cither  within  or  without  the 
executive  branch,  and  which  give  promise 
of  contributing  to  the  adoption  ot  new  meth- 
ods of  structuruig  Jobs  and  of  providing  job 
ladder  opportunities,  and  to  provide  such 
peraons  with  opportunities  for  further  oc- 
cupational trahilng  to  facilitate  career  ad- 
vancement. 

TITLS  ■V'U— SEX  DlbCRIMIXATlON 

Sec.  701.  Ko  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  receiving  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act.  This  pro\islon  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with  re- 
spect to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
under  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and 
will  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal 
remedies  arallable  to  a  discriminate. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  LOCAL  LAW  EN- 
FORCiaCENT— MAKING  IT  WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzm^n  » 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mb,  HOLTZMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  make  im- 
portant changes  in  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  local  law  enforcement 
thiough  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  and  to  extend  the  pio- 
gram  through  tlie  fiscal  year  1977. 

Certainly  one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
government  at  all  levels  must  be  to  pro- 
tect Americans  from  the  ravages  of 
crime — the  death,  injury,  and  fear  that 
it  brings.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment — despite  the  rhetorical  atten- 
tion given  to  the  crime  problem  by  the 
President  and  others — has  failed  to  meet 
its  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

In  1968  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
mandating  the  LEAA  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  in  fighting  crime. 

From  1969  through  1974.  LEAA  spent 
more  than  $3.8  billion  In  that  effort.  In 
that  same  period,  according  to  the  FBI, 
the  crime  rate  increased  32  percent  and 
the  rate  of  violent  crime  Increased  40  per- 
cent. This  is  hardly  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  LEAA  has 
been  a  total  failure — many  useful  proj- 
ects have  been  funded,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  efforts,  and  many  of  the 
programs  funded  by  LEAA  offer  sigmlfl- 
cant  promise  for  the  future.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican does  not  feel  safe  walking  the 
streets  of  a  city,  many  Americans  do  not 
feel  safe  in  their  own  homes,  and  at  least 
1  out  of  every  20  Americans  will  be  the 
victim  of  a  serious  personal  or  property 
crime  this  year. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  must 
make  substantial  Improvements  in  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  protect  citizens  from 
crime. 

The  bUl  which  I  have  introduced  today 
constitutes  a  first  step  toward  making 
those  vitally  needed  improvements.  It 
focuses  on  four  areas  of  particular  con- 
cern: First,  the  need  to  speed  the  dispo- 
sition of  criminal  cases;  second,  the  prob- 
lem of  violent  crime  in  urban  areas; 
third,  the  unique  vulnerability  of  elderly 
persons;  and  foiurth,  the  need  to  evaluate 
LEAA-funded  programs  to  see  if  they 
work  or  not. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime 
is  the  assurance  of  swift  and  certain 
punishment.  T^ial  delay  and  overcrowded 
com-ts,  however,  make  justice  anything 
but  swift  or  certain.  While  no  reliable  na- 
tionwide figures  on  trial  delay  exist — 
indeed,  this  very  absence  of  information 
demonstrates  the  lack  of  attention  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  problems — 
LEAA  studies  in  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
and  New  York  City  have  shown  that  it 
takes  an  average  of  7  to  8  months  just 
to  bring  a  case  to  trial  Adding  the  time 
consimied  in  a  trial,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  criminal  cases  drag  on  for  1 
to  2  years  or  more. 

Society  pays  for  trial  delay  and 
crowded  court  calendars  in  a  number  of 
ways:  defendants  released  on  recogniz- 
ance or  bond  commit  additional  crimes; 
witnesses  move  away  or  forget;  prosecu- 
tors agree  to  plea  bargains  for  proba- 
tion or  reduced  charges  in  cases  of  seri- 
ous crimes;  innocent  defendants  who 
cannot  raise  bond  are  kept  in  over- 
crowded jaUs  at  public  expense;  and 
both  criminals  and  society  at  large  know 
that  the  criminal  justice  system  is  simply 
a  "game"  to  be  played  and  beaten. 

My  bill  makes  an  important  start  in 
focusing  Federal  efforts  on  this  prob- 
lem. It  makes  reducing  criminal  ca.'^e 
backlog  and  trial  delay  a  specific  objec- 
tive of  the  LEAA  program,  and  requires 
that  States  give  special  empha.sis  to 
those  goals;  it  provides  that  one-third 
LEAA  discretionary  funds  be  used  for 
speedy  trial  and  it  assures  that  judicial 
systems — which  have  received  a  dispro- 
portionately low  share  of  LEA.A  funds — 
will  be  represented  on  State  planning 
agencies.  These  are  steps  whicii  can  and 
must  be  taken  right  away  to  make 
criminal  justice  swift  and  sure. 

My  bill  establishes  a  program  of  aid 
to  uiban  areas  which  have  high  rates  of 
ro-called  high  fear  crimes — homicide, 
rape,  aggravated  assault,  robbery,  and 
burglary.  These  are  the  crimes  which 


are  the  greatest  direct  threat  to  most 
Americans  and  they  deserve  special  at- 
tention. In  addition,  by  focusing  LEAA 
funds — $100  million  annually — on  a 
limited  number  of  crimes  in  a  limited 
number  of  areas,  the  program  will  hope- 
fully have  a  substantial  impact. 

TTie  prevention  of  crimes  against  the 
elderly  is  made  a  specific  objective  of 
LEIAA  aid  under  my  bill.  No  segment  of 
the  population  is  more  vulnerable  to 
crime  than  elderly  people  who  frequently 
live  alone,  often  in  declining  neighbor- 
hoods, and  who  are  least  able  to  avoid  or 
resist  being  victimized.  In  addition,  an 
elderly  person  can  often  least  afford  the 
financial  loss  or  physical  injury  which 
result  from  crime.  Thus,  tlie  elderly  per- 
son must  be  a  special  concern  of  LEAA 
crime  prevention  efforts. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  for  the  be- 
ginning of  greatly  increased  evaluation 
of  LEAA  projects.  The  shocking  fact  is 
that  with  more  than  $4  billion  in  Federal 
funds  spent  to  date,  LEAA  does  not  know 
whether  the  majority  of  its  programs 
have  worked  well  or  not  at  all.  One  of 
LEAA's  most  important  priorities  is  to 
fund  new  and  innovative  attacks  on 
crime.  But  without  adequate  evaluation, 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  whether  a  new  ap- 
proach is  valuable  or  worthless. 

Bo$h  for  reducing  crime  and  assuring 
that  Federal  tax  dollars  are  being  spent 
wisely,  greatly  Increased  evaluation  ef- 
forts are  essential.  My  bill  makes  an  im- 
portant beginning  in  this  area  by  re- 
quiring the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to  de- 
velop, in  consultation  with  the  States, 
procedures  for  evaluating  and  reporting 
the  evaluation  of  programs,  and  by  re- 
quiring that  States  begin  to  implement 
tliose  procedures. 

The  bill  also  makes  several  additional 
improvements.  It  removes  the  require- 
ment that  no  more  than  one-third  of  an 
LEAA  grant  may  go  to  persormel  costs, 
which  limit  contributed  to  LEAA's  un- 
fortimate  concentration  on  "hardware." 
It  requires  detailed,  regular  reports  to 
the  Congress,  so  that  we  may  exercise 
adequate  oversight  over  LEAA.  It  pro- 
vides that  LEAA  Identify  and  circulate 
among  the  States  lists  of  projects  which 
have  proved  successful  in  reducing  crime 
and  improving  law  enforcement,  so  that 
these  projects  can  be  repeated.  These  are 
all  important  steps  which  should  be 
taken  right  away. 

My  bill  contains  tlie  minimum  re- 
quirements for  making  LEAA  truly  ef- 
fective in  waging  the  war  on  crime.  I 
intend  in  the  next  few  days  to  introduce 
another  bill  which  will  make  a  major  re- 
sti-uctuiing  of  the  LEAA  program.  Those 
changes,  however,  will  require  detailed 
.'ud  careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gre.^*;.  Bccau.->e  Congress  must  act  to  ex- 
tend LEAA  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
there  is  not  time  now  to  undertake  that 
task.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  today, 
however,  will  furni.sh  a  15 -month  period 
in  which  the  LEAA  program  can  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  in  which  an  impor- 
tant beginning  can  be  made  towad  seri- 
ously and  effectively  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  in  America. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows; 


H.R.  12362 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  rnxK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Crime  Control  Act  of  1976". 

FART    A — .AMENDMENT 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "authority"  the  following:  "and  policv 
direction". 

Part  B  (Planning  Grants  i  Amendments 
Sec.  3.  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
third  sentence  the  foUowlng:  "Not  less  than 
two  of  the  members  of  such  SUte  planning 
agency  shall  be  appointed  from  a  list  of 
nominees  submitted  by  the  chief  Justice  or 
chief  judge  of  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the 
State  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  such 
list  to  contain  at  least  six  nominees.". 

Part   C — (Grants   for  Law   Enforcfmeut 
Pttbposes)    Amendment 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  par- 
agraph (10).  the  following: 

"(11)  The  development,  demonstration. 
evaluation.  Implementation,  and  purchase  of 
methods,  devices,  personnel,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  designed  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  criminal  case  backlog,  accelerate 
the  processing  and  disposition  of  criminal 
cases,  and  Improve  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  Justice. 

"(12)  The  development  and  implemenia- 
tion  of  programs  and  projects  de.slgned  to 
reduce  and  prevent  crime  against  elderly 
persons.". 

(b)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

(C)  Section  306(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  sentence  which  begins 
"The  limitations  on  the  expenditure". 

(d)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (14); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";   and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  rc>. 
paragraph : 

"(16)  provide  for  the  development  and,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  implementa- 
tion of  procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  terms  of  their  suc- 
cess in  achieving  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  Intended,  their  conformity  with  the 
purpcses  and  goals  of  the  State  plan,  and 
their  effectiveness  in  reducing  crime  and 
strengthening  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice.". 

(e)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  uueriiiig  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following: 

"Id)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  funds 
used  in  the  development  or  Implementation 
of  a  statewide  program  of  evaluation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  approved  State  plan,  but 
the  exemption  from  said  requirement  shall 
extend  to  no  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  allocated  to  a  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  306(a).". 

(f)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  306(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediate- 
ly before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  but  no  less  than  one-third  of 
the  funds  made  available  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  distributed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Its  discretion  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  paragraph   (11)   of  section  301(b)". 

(g)  Section  307  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
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Inserting  Immediately  after  "dealing  with" 
the  foUowlng:  "(I)  the  reduction  and  elim- 
ination of  crimlukl  case  backlog  and  th*  ac- 
celeration of  the  processing  and  diepoeltlon 
of  criminal  cases,  and  (2) ". 
P^p.^  D— (TuAnriNG.  Education,  Research. 
rr  cktkra)   Amemomcnt 

Si  .  5.  Section  402(c)  of  such  Act  is 
rtn;ended  by — 

(1)  striking  otit  "to  evaltiate"  In  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  the 
material  so  stricken  the  following:  "to  re- 
ceive evaluations,  and  to  make  and  authorize 
such  evaluations  as  It  deems  advisable  of"; 

(2 1  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  second 
p,\rat;raph  the  following:  "The  Institute 
shall,  In  consultation  with  State  planning 
agencies,  develop  criteria  and  procedures  for 
tlie  performance  and  reporting  of  the  eTal- 
ua-lon  of  programs  and  projects  carried  out 
under  this  title,  and  shall  disseminate  In- 
formation about  such  criteria  and  procedures 
to  State  planning  agencies.";  and 

rs)  inserting  immedjately  after  the  .second 
piirat;:aph  the  following: 

The  Institute  shall  Identify  programs  and 
projects  carried  out  under  this  title  which 
h.^'o  demonstrated  success  in  Improving  law 
eiiiorcement  and  criminal  Justice  and  in  fur- 
thering the  ptu-poses  of  this  title,  and  which 
(.r.KT  the  likelihood  of  success  if  continued  or 
rcptiited.  The  Institute  shall  compile  lists  of 
suc'i  programs  and  projects  for  tiie  Admln- 
isiri'tor  who  shall  disseminate  them  to  State 
planning  agencies  and,  upon  request,  to  units 
cf  general  local  government.". 

GS.^NTS  TO  COMB.\T  HIGH  FEAR  CRIMES  IN   HIGH 
C&IMX    AREAS 

3K .  6.  (a )  Title  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
lu.«ertLng  immediately  after  part  S  the  fol- 
ic wing; 
P>.Rr    F — Grants    to    Compare    High    Fear 
Crimes  ix  High  Crime  Aeeas 

S(c.  476.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
eucotirage  and  enable  areas  characterized  by 
high  incidence  of  violent  crimes  and  burglary 
to  develop  and  Implement  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  reduce  and  prevent  the  crlrnes  of  mur- 
der. nonnegUgent  manslaughter,  forcible 
rape,  aggwtvated  ass-ault,  robbery,  and  bvir- 
Ulrtrv. 

oEc  477.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  under  this  part  to  units  of  general 
luca:  government  or  any  combination  of  such 
uuics  having  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  fif*y  thousand  or  more  which  make  appll- 
cftMon  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  part  and  which  demonstrate  to  the 
Admiitlstratlon  a  high  Incidence  of  the  rrlmes 
listed  in  section  476. 

•  Sec.  478.  In  order  to  -ecelve  a  grant  under 
this  part  a  unit  of  general  local  gOTemment 
or  cotiibinatlou  of  such  units  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Administration  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Adn.inistratlon  shall  require.  Such  appllca- 
tioi\  shall  set  forth  a  plan  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  crimes  listed  In  section  476  and 
such  plan  shall — 

•  (1)  provide  for  the  ridministration  of  such 
grant  by  the  grantee  In  keeping  wUU  the 
ui;rpo  e.-.  of  this  part; 

(2;  set  fottlt  Bpecific  goals  for  the  re- 
ducTU'n  C'i   ^i.y  or  all  of  the  listed  crlm?'^; 

tu-.a 

'  J I  con-.ply  with  the  requirements  cf 
pi-.raaraphs  (9i.  '111.  (12).  (13».and  (16)  of 
section  303(a). 

Tlie  llmltfttiO!;s  and  requli-ements  contained 
in  .-action  aOGuO  shp.ll  apply,  to  the  extent 
uppropriat?.  to  grant';  made  under  this  part 
Skij.  47C.  (R>  The  Administration  shall 
gi^e  .special  emphasis,  In  allocating  funds 
ai'.iong  tnilts  of  geiieral  local  government  or 
con.ijinatlons  thereof  imder  this  part,  to 
I !  1  the  incidence  of  the  listed  crimes  within 
"lich  unit  or  combln.ttlon,  (2)  the  popula- 
tion of  such  unit  or  combination,  and  (3) 


the  likely  Impact  If  the  programs  or  projects 
for  which  funding  Is  sought  on  the  Incidence 
of  the  listed  crimes  within  such  unit  or  com- 
bination. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  part,  the  Administration  shall  notify  the 
State  planning  agency  of  the  State  in  which 
tbe  applicant  is  located  of  such  application, 
and  afford  such  State  planning  agency  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
application  with  regard  to  its  conformity  to 
the  State  plan  and  whether  the  proposed 
programs  or  projects  would  duplicate,  con- 
flict with  or  otherwise  detract  from  programs 
or  projects  within  the  State  plan.". 

(b)  Parts  O,  H,  and  I  of  such  Act  are  re- 
designated as  parts  H,  I,  and  J,  respectively, 
administrattve  and  conforming  provtsions 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  601  of  ."^uch  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"courts  having  criminal  Jurisdiction"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cotirts." 

(3)  By  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(p)  The  term  'court  or  last  resort"  shall 
mean  that  State  covirt  having  the  highest 
and  final  appellate  authority  of  the  State.  In 
States  having  two  such  courts,  court  of  last 
resort  shall  mean  that  State  court,  if  any. 
having  highest  and  flnal  appellate  authority, 
as  well  as  both  administrative  responsibility 
lor  the  State's  Judicial  system  and  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  State  Judicial  branch  and 
rulemaking  authority.  In  other  States  having 
two  cotirts  with  highest  and  final  appellate 
authority,  court  of  last  resort  shall  mean 
that  highest  appellate  court  which  also  has 
either  rulemaking  authority  or  administra- 
tive rMponsiblllty  for  the  State's  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  the  Institutions  of  the  State  Judicial 
branch.  The  term  'covirt'  shall  mean  a  tri- 
bunal recognized  as  part  of  the  Judicial 
liranch  of  a  State  or  of  its  local  goremment 
units  having  Jtu-isdlctlon  of  matters  which 
absorb  resources  which  could  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  criminal  matters.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  E12  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  SO,  1974,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  80,  1976,  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1977". 

(2)  Section  519  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  519.  On  or  before  December  31  of  each 
vear,  the  Administration  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives  on  activities  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include — 

"(1)  all  analysis  of  each  State's  compre- 
hensive plan  and  the  programs  and  projects 
funded  thereunder  Including : 

"(A)  the  amounts  expended  for  each  of 
the  component's  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, -" 

"(B), the  methods  and  procedures  followed 
by  tKe  State  In  order  to  audit,  monitor,  and 
evaluate  programs  and  projects, 

"(C)  the  number  of  programs  and  project.s, 
and  the  amounts  expended  therefore,  which 
are  innovative  or  incorporate  advanced  tech- 
niques and  which  have  demonstrated  promise 
of  furthering  the  ptirposes  of  this  title, 

"(D)  the  number  of  programs  and  projec.s. 
and  the  amounts  expended  therefore,  which 
seek  to  replicate  progran^  and  projects  which 
have  demonstrated  Kucccsb  in  f.irthering  the 
purposes  of  this  title, 

"(E)  the  number  of  progranL--  and  project's, 
and  the  amounts  expended  therefore,  which 
have  achieved  the  specific  ptirpoies  for  which 
they  were  intended  and  tlie  .'^pec;filc  .'■tand- 
ardB  end  goals  set  for  them, 

"(F)  the  number  of  programs  and  project.s, 
and  the  amotints  expended  therefore,  which 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  <:pectflc  purposes 


for  which  they  were  Intended  or  the  specific 
standards  and  goals  set  for  them,  and 

"  ( O)  the  number  of  programs  and  proJect<s. 
and  the  amounts  expended  therefor,  about 
which  adequate  information  does  net  exl^t 
to  determine  their  success  in  achieving  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  hitended  or 
their  impact  upon  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice; 

"(2)  a  detailed  explanation  of  tl.e  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  Administration  in  re- 
viewing, evaluating  and  processing  the  com- 
prehensive State  plans  submitted  by  ;i-e 
State  planning  agencies  and  programs  Hi:d 
projects  funded  thereunder: 

"(3)  the  number  of  comprehen.sive  6ia-e 
plans  approved  by  the  Administration  witl'.- 
out  recommending  substantial  change^: 

"(4)  the  number  of  Cj^nprehenpive  S:a-e 
plans  on  which  the  Admlhistratlon  ieccm- 
mended  substantial  changes,  and  the  disp.  - 
sition  of  such  State  plans; 

"(5)  the  number  of  State  compr^hen.-i  .; 
plans  funded  under  this  title  d tiring  i.  e 
preceding  three  fiscal  years  in  whici!  t'.» 
funds  allocated  have  not  been  expeiu^crt  ;:; 
their  entirety; 

"(9)  the  number  of  programs  and  projecrs 
with  respect  to  wblch  a  discontinuation  o: 
payments  occurred  under  section  600.  tc- 
gether  with  the  reasons  for  sucli  disiTntiuu- 
atlon; 

"(7)  the  number  of  programs  and  prcje..-ts 
funded  under  this  title  which  were  sub>^f- 
quently  discontinued  by  the  States  foi!o'\;!. ; 
the  termination  of  ftmding  under  this  tiiip; 

"(8)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  mea.^^- 
ures  taken  by  the  Administration  to  audi;. 
monitor,  and  evaluate  criminal  justice  pru- 
grams  funded  under  this  title  in  order  to 
determine  the  Impact  and  value  of  such  pro- 
grams in  reducing  and  preventing  crime:  anU 

"(9)  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  the 
funds  made  available  under  section  306  >  a ) 
(3).  403(b).  45S(a)(2),  and  477  of  this  title 
were  expended,  together  with  the  policies, 
priorities  and  criteria  upon  which  the  Aii- 
mlnlstratlon  based  such  expendlture^i. ". 

(3)  Section  520(a)  Is  amended  to  read  .is'' 
follows: 

"Sec.  630.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necenf^ary  i(  r 
the  purposes  of  each  part  of  this  title,  but 
such  sums  In  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed 
»337,500.000  for  the  period  July  1.  1976. 
through  September  30,  1976,  and  $1,350.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eudiiig  Sepie-n- 
ber  30,  1977.  From  the  amoimt  appropriated 
In  the  aggregate  for  the  piirpwes  of  this 
title  such  sums  shall  be  allocated  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  part  F.  but  such 
sums  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000  for' the  pe- 
riod July  1.  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  and  (100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  made  available  for  those  ptir- 
poses from  other  sources.  Fttnds  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  remain  available  for 
obligation  untU  expended.  Beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereat  ler  there  shall  be  allocated 
for  the  purpose  of  part  E  an  amount  equal 
to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amouiit 
allocated  for  the  purposes  of  part  C". 

(4)  Section  521  Is  amended  by  lnsertii'.>; 
after  subsection  idl  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
sections  30e(a)(2/  or  455(a)(2)  the  Admin- 
istration shall  notify  the  State  planni;'.g 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  applicant 
is  located  of  such  application,  and  afford 
said  State  planning  agency  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  application 
with  regard  to  its  conformity  to  the  State 
plan  and  whether  the  proposed  programs  or 
projects  wotild  duplicate,  conflict  with  or 
otherwise  detract  from  programs  or  projects 
within  the  State  plan.". 

fcXl)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  453  of 
such  Act  1-  amended  bv  striking  out  "and 
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(15)"  and  inserting  In  !le;i  thereof  15), 
and  (Ifl)". 

(2)  Section  223(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (16)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(15)  and  (18)". 

(d)  Section  308  of  the  Omnibus  CrUnc 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •■302' b)"  an<l  !n- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "303". 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  SPECIALTY 
STEEL  MUST  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO 
DESTROY  OUR  DOMESTIC  INDUS- 
TRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Gaydos)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1976,  the  International  Trade 
Commission — ITC — reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  results  of  its  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  imports  on  the  domestic  stain- 
less and  alloy  steel  industry.  The  ITC 
held  extensive  hearings  In  October  1975 
and  received  testimony  from  witnesses 
representing  domestic  companies,  con- 
sumers, and  importers. 

The  ITC  found  that  increased  imports 
of  stainless  and  alloy  tool  steel  are  a  sub- 
stantial case  of  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industi-y.  Accordingly,  it  rec- 
ommended the  imposition  of  quotas  as 
necessary  to  remedy  the  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry. 

The  matter  is  now  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  review. 

I  have  watched  with  dismay  the  steady 
deterioration  of  our  domestic  specialty- 
steel  industry  because  of  increasing  im- 
ports, and  have  frequently  addressed  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  the  possible 
destruction  of  a  domestic  industry  which 
is  so  vital  to  our  national  security. 

Therefore.  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent, along  with  other  Members,  urging 
him  to  adopt  the  recommendation.s  of  the 
ITC. 

The  Presidents  decision  will  be  nio.'^t 
significant.  A  refusal  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ITC  would  be  a  serious 
rebuke  to  the  ITC  in  its  first  major  case 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1974.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  President 
should  adopt  the  recommendations  of  tlie 
ITC,  not  only  would  this  arrest  any  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  our  domestic  spe- 
cialty steel  industry,  but  it  could  serve 
as  a  clear  message  to  our  foreign  trade 
partners  with  respect  to  other  categories 
of  imports  that  no  longer  will  we  tolerate 
their  tactics  of  using  the  United  States 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  govern- 
ment-subsidized exports.  It  would  be 
preferable  if  they  heed  thi.s  message  and 
undertake  voluntary  action  .such  as  the 
Common  Market  countries  have  taken 
with  Japan  regarding  quotas  on  specialty 
steel. 

The  quotas  recommended  by  ITC  are 
indeed  very  conservative.  Their  impact 
abroad  would  be  very  slight.  Yet,  the  im- 
pact domestically  would  be  extremely 
significant;  namely,  the  preservation  of  a 
vital  industry. 

The  tool  and  stainless  steel  industry 
committee  has  just  i.ssued  a  preliminary 


estimate  of  imports  for  January  1976. 
They  are  most  disturbing  in  that  they 
reflect  an  increase  over  December  1975. 
Despite  the  fact  that  foreign  producers 
are  well  aware  of  the  serious  impact  of 
excessive  imports  on  our  domestic  indus- 
try and  obviously  are  aware  of  the  ITC 
proceedings,  they  have  refused  to  take 
voluntary  action  and  limit  their  exports 
to  tlie  United  States.  Instead  their  ac- 
tions betray  their  attitude  that  "the 
-American  specialty  steel  industry  be 
damned." 

Without  effective  quotas  on  foreign 
imports  our  domestic  industry  is  doomed. 

The  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  provides  a  clear  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  March  4,  1976.  He 
concludes  that  "for  the  President  to  re- 
pudiate its  findings  would  destroy  the 
ITC's  reputation  before  the  Commission 
has  a  chance  to  make  a  record.  Taking  all 
these  circumstances  into  account,  I 
would  go  for  the  quotas.  They  will  not 
hurt  much  abroad,  and  they  should  help 
significantly  here  at  home." 

The  article  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick  follows: 
iProm  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  4.  1976) 
Steely  Decision  for  Ford 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

President  Ford  Is  getting  plenty  of  pres- 
sure these  days,  from  both  sides,  on  the 
troublesome  Issue  of  specially  steel  Imports. 
It  Isn't  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  but  it 
is  surely  a  matter  for  ptibllc  discussion. 

This  Is  the  situation:  America's  specialty 
steel  Industry  Is  in  trouble,  and  the  trouble 
is  not  of  Its  own  miking.  Technologically, 
our  manufacturers  are  equal  to,  or  superior 
to,  any  steel  makers  in  the  world.  TJie  trouble 
stems  directly  from  cut-price  inipurts  that 
have  steadily  eroded  the  domestic  market. 

The  industry  ftiakes  stainless  sieel  and 
.scores  of  other  highly  specialized  steel  prod- 
ucts. Ill  one  sense,  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  American  Industry  might  Indeed  be 
a  matter  of  life  or  death,  for  the  specialty 
products  are  widely  Uicd  In  national  de- 
fense It  would  be  folly  to  let  our  domestic 
plants  go  under,  tlius  making  us  dependent 
in  some  critical  hour  upon  foreign  suppliers. 

In  January  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission recommended  a  mild  system  of 
quotas  on  imported  specialty  steels.  The 
President  has  authority  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation or  to  reject  it.  He  must  act  by 
March  16.  The  question  is  close,  as  .ill  such 
questions  are  close,  but  in  my  own  view. 
.Mr.  Ford  should  affirm  the  ITCs  deciaiou 
and  put  the  quotas  ifito  effect. 

This  Is  because  (1)  the  Industry's  position 
is  rlsiht  on  the  merits  and  right  in  principle 
also:  1 2)  the  damage  these  quotas  might 
do  in  foreign  relations  is  slight;  and  (3)  this 
is  the  first  major  to,t  of  il:c  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

The  figures  are  not  gre.itly  in  dispute.  As 
recently  as  1960,  in)por:s  of  all  specialty 
-steels  affected  by  the  ITC  decision  amounted 
to  only  16.400  tons,  about  2.6  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  marko-..  Last  year  these  Imports 
came  to  154.000  tons,  or  nearly  19  per  cent. 
In  some  individual  area.s.  notably  stainless 
wire  rod,  imports  l.unicd  as  much  as  63 
per  cent  of  domestic  sales. 

The  19  donie.Siic  manufacturers,  with  the 
active  help  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
Union,  made  an  impres.slve  case  before  the 
ITC.  Their  chief  argimient  \>a.s  that  they 
did  not  fear  fair  competition.  What  they 
cannot  effectively  combat  is  unfair  competi- 
tion—the  competition  of  nationalized,  so- 
cialized producers  who  operate  outside  the 
profit   system.   Japan,   England.   Prance   and 


Sweden  go  by  one  set  of  rules.  The  American 
producers,  not  swathed  In  cotton  wool  sub- 
sidies, mtist  live  by  another. 

The  quotas  recommended  by  the  ITC  are 
in  no  way  drastic.  For  example:  Imports 
of  stainless  sheet  and  strip,  which  aooount 
for  half  of  all  stainless  imports,  amounted 
to  66,000  tons  last  year.  The  ITC  proposal 
would  permit  as  much  as  79,000  tons  In 
1976.  No  quotas  at  all  would  be  Imposed  on 
semlJdnLsh  stainless  or  on  many  other  spe- 
cialty products. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  mild 
imposition-s  could  justify  the  anguished 
howls  we  are  bearing  from  abroad — espe- 
cially since  the  Common  Market  nations 
have  made  their  own  quota  deal  with  Japan. 
The  ITC's  total  package  would  reduce  Im- 
ports by  only  5  per  cent  from  the  plump 
sales  of  1975.  Only  the  most  ardent  defenders 
of  untrammeled  free  trade"  could  charge 
unfairness. 

If  the  ITC's  decision  were  plainly  wrong. 
c)r  if  it  had  been  based  on  mere  caprices  of 
protectionism,  of  course  the  President 
should  set  it  aside.  Quotas  at  home  Invite 
quotas  abroad.  Free  trside  should  be  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  But  here  It  is  evident  that 
the  ITC  acted  after  prolonged  hearings;  and 
it  came  to  the  reasoned  conclusion  that  the 
domestic  industry  had  suffered  "serious  in- 
Jiiry"  because  of  the  excessive  imports. 

Tl:us  was  the  commission's  first  major 
case  since  the  1974  Trade  Act  was  passed. 
For  the  President  to  repudiate  its  findings 
would  be  to  destroy  the  ITC's  reputation  be- 
fore the  commission  has  a  chance  to  make  a 
record.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
account.  I  would  go  for  the  quotas.  They 
wont  hurt  much  abroad,  and  thev  should 
help  significantly  here  at  home. 


March  9,  1976 
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CENTRALISM     VERSUS     LOCALISM 
THE   CONTINUING  DEBATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
D.ANiELS)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  March  11,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  begin  markup  on  H.R.  6558, 
the  revenue  .sharing  bill. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  controversy  swirling  around  the 
revenue  sharing  issue — a  controversy 
based  on  the  divergent  viewpoints  of  how 
Federal  funding  for  domestic  progi-ams 
should  be  delivered. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  centralists  argue 
for  strong  Federal  control  over  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  a  categorical  approach 
determined  here  in  Washington.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  point  of  view  maintain 
that  local  governments  have  compiled  a 
poor  record  in  funding  emphasis — with 
the  primary  attention  devoted  to  law  en- 
forcement and  fire  protection,  rather 
than  on  social  services  and  health  needs. 
They  also  maintain  that  economies  of 
scale,  and  administrative  efficiency  re- 
sults from  centralized  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  localists  who  argue 
for  decentralization  and  the  block  grant 
approach  maintain  that  local  govern- 
ments are  the  best  judge  of  local  needs. 

Of  course,  both  points  of  view  have 
merit — and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  undoubtedly 
be  weighing  all  of  these  issues  very  care- 
fully in  tlieii'  consideration  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New  York  Times 


contains  a  very  Interesting  essay  by  Wil- 
liam Farrel  on  the  question  at  Qovem- 
ment  control  over  funding  of  domestic 
programs.  In  trlew  of  the  impending 
markup  on  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  analysis  developed  by  Mr. 
Farrel.  and  it  is  Included  at  this  point  in 
tn.v  remarks: 
lliom  the  New  York  Times,  March  8,  1976] 

D:  '  f  NTBALIZATION    OP    COMTKOL    OVER    TJSE    OP 
V£.     PtTNDS 

<By  WUliam  £.  Farrell) 

Washington. — la  the  opening  phase  of  the 
1976  Presidential  campaign.  President  Ford 
and  Ronald  Reagan,  as  well  as  some  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  have  raised  an  Issue  that 
has  profound  Implications  for  tlie  Federal 
Government's  role  in  overseeing  the  use  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  It  annually  allots  for 
a  broad  range  of  domestic  programs. 

iitrlpped  of  rhetoric  and  somewhat  over- 
.■^implitied,  the  issue  boils  down  to  this: 
Should  Washington  transfer  a  large  measure 
of  it<<  administrative  and  policy-making  pow- 
ers over  domestic  programs  to  state  and  local 
governments?  And  should  It  continue  to  pro- 
vide .1  large  part  of  the  funds  for  these 
programs? 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  are 
those  like  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Reagan — al- 
Uiough  they  differ  In  degree — who  argue  for 
a  diminution  of  the  Federal  role,  based  on 
the  premise  that  state  and  local  governments 
ars  better  able  to  determine  local  needs  than 
are  bureaucrats  In  Washington. 

Decentralization,  they  further  argue,  wlU 
promote  economy  and  curtail  the  growth  of  a 
paternalistic  Federal  bureaucracy. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those, 
sometimes  called  "centralists,"  who  harbor 
suspicions  about  the  efficiency  of  local  gov- 
ernments as  weU  as  about  their  commit- 
ment to  aiding  the  poor  and  minorities.  They 
argue  that  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for  a 
strong  Federal  hand  if  programs  and  funds 
are  to  reach  the  people  for  whofa  they  are 
Intended. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  are  those  who 
.seek  a  reorganization  of  the  present  system 
because  they  feel  it  Lb  unwieldy,  piecemeal 
and  sometimes  duplicative. 

THE    ISSTTK 

At  the  heart  of  the  issue  are  the  two  exist- 
ing kinds  of  Federal  funding  of  domestic 
programs,  block  grants  and  categorical 
grants. 

Block  grants,  favored  by  those  seeking  de- 
centralization, channel  Federal  money  to 
.<itate  and  local  goveriunents  with  a  mini- 
mum of  stipulations  on  how  it  Is  to  be  iised. 

Categorical  grants,  usuaUy  favored  by  cen- 
tralists, tend  to  be  loaded  with  Federal  re- 
quirements and  to  have  specific  goals. 

According  to  a  Congressional  Budget  0£Bce 
study,  there  are  more  than  600  categorical 
grants  that  cost  about  $45  billion  a  year. 
The  relatively  new  block  grants  involve  about 
$15  billion  In  annual  spending  for  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  general  revenue  sharing, 
community  development,  law  enforcement 
and  employment  and  manpower  training. 

THE   BACKGKOtTND 

The  categorical  funding  approach  began 
to  flourlsli  during  the  New  Deal  and  reached 
its  height  during  the  Great  Society  program 
of  President  Johnson  In  such  agencies  as  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

One  reason  for  the  New  Deal's  preference 
for  categorical  programs  was  a  distrust  of 
the  competence  of  local  government.  During 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960's,  many 
more  categorical  grants  were  spawned  in  re- 
sponse to  demands  from  blacks  for  Federal 
aid  because  they  were  dtscrixnlnated  against 
at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  proliferation  of  these  programs  en- 


gendered criticism  that  aopUcatlon  pt^ce- 
dOTM  were  ctimbecaome,  that  the  required 
paper  work  was  mountainous  and  that  the 
leelrlcUona  were  inhibiting. 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  so  many  slngle- 
putpoae  iwograms  created  a  situation  in 
wlilch  the  locality  with  the  greatest  influence 
with  the  labyrintlilne  Federal  bureaucracy 
got  the  lion's  share  of  the  available  fimds. 

THE    PROPONENTS 

General  revenue  sharing — In  which  Federal 
fimds  are  returned  to  states  and  localities 
with  a  mininniim  of  fetters — l>^an  under 
President  Nixon  who,  using  the  rhetoric  of 
the  radical  left,  talked  of  rettumlng  "power 
to  the  people."  A  five-year,  general  revenue 
sharing  program  totaling  $30.2  billion  was 
enacted  amid  much  talk  that  it  would  in- 
crease community  participation  In  ^e  de- 
cisions a£Fectlng  the  39,000  units  of  local 
government  receiving  the  funds. 

Studies  have  shown  that  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. But  general  revenue  sharing,  which 
is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
has  been  enormously  popular  with  state  and 
local  elected  officials. 

President  Ford,  with  bipartisan  backing 
from  these  officials,  wants  the  program  re- 
newed this  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $40  billion 
spread  out  over  another  five  years. 

FRESSITBE    ON    CONGRESS 

Officials  from  aU  over  the  country  are 
pressing  Congress,  particularly  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  all  435  members  are 
up  for  reelection,  for  speedy  re-enactment. 

Members  of  the  Ford  Administration,  also 
pressing  for  re-enactment,  say  they  wUl  use 
general  revenue  sharing  as  a  prime  example 
of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  block 
grant  approach  to  Federal  funding. 

Numerous  polls,  including  a  recent  one 
conducted  by  The  New  York  Times  and  CBS 
News,  have  chronicled  the  disenchantment  of 
large  portions  of  the  electorate  with  Federal 
bigness,  something  that  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Presidential  candidates  have 
sought  to  capitalize  on. 

The  Times/CBS  poU  showed  that  63  per- 
cent of  the  1,463  persons  surveyed  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  if  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  health,  education  and  the  poor 
were  run  by  the  states.  A  total  of  24  percent 
disagreed,  while  the  remaining  13  percent 
said  they  did  not  know. 

A  number  of  experts  in  the  field  of  Federal 
funding  as  well  as  politicians  feel  that  the 
block  grant  approach  will  continue  to  grow. 

Richard  P.  Nathan,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  a  Republican  ar- 
chitect of  general  revenue  sharing,  feels  that 
block  grants  open  "the  window  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  local  governments  previously 
little  affected  by  Federal  policies." 

The  existing  block  grant  programs,  he  said 
in  an  interview,  are  an  implicit  statement  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  it  now  has 
greater  trust  in  state  and  local  govenmients 
than  it  did  before.  "Ours  is  still  a  nation  of 
small  governments,"  Mr.  Nathan  said. 

THE    OPPONENTS 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  and  a  number  of 
civil  rights  and  community  group  officials 
fear  that  poor  minorities  have  much  to  lose 
if  grants  are  decentralized. 

"If  black  folks  have  made  any  progress  it 
was  not  at  the  hands  of  the  state  and  local 
government  but  the  Federal  Goveriunent," 
Mr.  Jordan  said  in  an  interview. 

"I  am  convinced,"  Mr.  Jordan  added,  "the 
centrist  way  to  do  It  Is  the  only  way  to  do  it 
because  I  question  the  sensitivity  of  local 
governments  as  well  as  their  capability." 

Pablo  EHsenberg,  a  consultant  to  the  Cen- 
ter for  Community  Change,  a  group  funded 
by  foundations  to  give  technical  assistance  to 
poverty  organizations,  said  that  block  grants 
were  in  large  measure  predicated  on  "the 
myth  of  localism." 


He  asserted  tliat  a  large  part  of  the  funds 
was  being  uaed  "to  shcnw  up  local  budgets" 
because  "the  most  forceful  oommiulty  or- 
ganteatlons  are  often  mlddle-dasB  (wganlza- 
tions"  and  the  poor  and  the  minorities  "tend 
to  get  left  out." 

SOCIAL  NEEDS  LEFT  OCT 

Other  spokesmen  for  civU  rights  and  com- 
munity action  groups  contend  that  only 
minusctile  amounts  of  Federal  funds  chan- 
neled to  local  governments  are  used  for  so- 
cial services  or  for  minority  group  needs. 

A  study  done  In  1974  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  research  or- 
ganization based  lu  New  York  City,  bore  out 
this  contention. 

It  showed  that  only  1.6  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  went  for  social  services 
and  only  I.IS  percent  went  for  health  care. 

rnie  bulk  of  ttie  money,  the  foundation 
found  in  a  canvass  of  212  cities  with  popxila- 
tlons  greater  than  60,000,  was  used  for  law 
enforcement,  fire  protection,  street  and  road 
repair  and  environmental  protection. 

In  Mr.  Eisenberg's  view,  "What  [the 
block  grants]  do  Is  play  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  local  majority.  And  the  minority  is  sub- 
ject to  tSielr  whims  and  there  is  no  redress. 
It's  very  hard  to  guard  poor  people's  rights 
in  those  circumstances.  The  big  Issues  must 
remain  In  the  Federal  Government.  As  long 
as  there  are  national  problems  you  are  going 
to  get  big  Federal  Government. " 

THX   OUTtOOK 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Fuxl's  block  grant  pro- 
posals is  uncertain,  at  best,  in  a  Democratic 
Congress.  These  may  well  be  interred  in  a 
partisan  way  in  an  election  year. 

But  the  renewal  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing is  a  more  complicated  matter  becaiise 
it  crosses  political  lines.  Governors,  mayors, 
county  executives — ^ISemocratlc  and  Repub- 
lican— have  been  lobbying  intensively  for  its 
renewaL  /' 

Other  groups,  such  as  the  I^eague  of  Wom- 
en VotO's.  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  the 
Center  for  Community  Change  and  the  Cen- 
ter for  National  Policy  Review,  have  also 
been  lobbying.  They  say  the  program  "is 
plagued  with  deficiencies  and  should  be  over- 
hauled or  allowed  to  U^ae." 

Some  Congressional  observers  say  there  is 
a  chance  that  the  program  may  be  renewed 
for  just  one  year.  But  local  elected  officials 
are  fighting  this,  contending  tliat  long-time 
renewal  makes  their  budgeting  process  more 
efficient  while  annual  Fednal  appropriations 
severely  impede  long-range  spending  plans. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CHANGE  PRESENT 
ESTATE  TAX  STRUCl'URE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill,  H  Jl.  12313,  to  change 
the  present  estate  tax  structure.  Hear- 
ings on  the  subject  are  scheduled  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  I 
wish  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
this  critical  issue  and  to  outline  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill. 

There  have  been  a  growing  number  of 
proposals  introduced  in  Congress  aimed 
at  reform  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  struc- 
ture. Most  of  these  proposals  incorporate 
in  some  form  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing proposed  changes  in  estate  tax  law: 
First,  increasing  the  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion from  the  present  $80,000  to  $200,000; 
second,  increasing  the  marital  deduction 
from  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 
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value  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  to  50 
percent  plus  $100,000;  and  third,  permit- 
ting certain  real  property  to  be  valued 
for  estate  tax  puri>oses  on  the  basis  of  Its 
"use  value"  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
"fair  market  value,"  which  Is  the  stand- 
ard applied  under  present  law. 

My  bill  approaches  the  estate  tax 
problem  in  a  different  manner.  But  be- 
lore  outlining  the  provisions  in  my  bill, 
let  me  just  point  out  why  changes  are 
necessary  in  the  present  estate  tax 
system. 

The  present  estate  tax  system  provid- 
ing for  a  $60,000  exemption  and  having 
a  marital  deduction  of  50  percent  was 
written  in  the  law  over  33  years  ago  In 
1942.  Since  that  time,  innation  has  In- 
creased over  225  percent,  and  the  result 
is  a  fixed-dollar  estate  and  gift  tax  struc- 
ture which  Is  completely  outdated.  For 
example,  the  value  of  farmland  in  Iowa 
In  1942  was  $84  per  acre.  That  same 
farmland  today  is  worth  $1,000  per  acre. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  persons  with 
small  businesses:  you  have  seen  Inflation 
send  up  the  value  of  their  estates. 

Appreciation  In  the  value  of  farm  as- 
sets has  made  many  more  heirs  of  farms 
and  small  businesses  face  pajrment  of 
Federal  estate  taxes  than  has  been  in  the 
past.  For  example,  the  average  Iowa  farm 
Is  roughly  2  to  3  times  larger  than  in 
1942,  and  the  average  valuation  of  farm- 
land is  also,  as  I  pointed  out,  10  to  12 
times  greater.  With  the  rapid  inflation  of 
other  items,  such  as  macliinery,  the 
average  Iowa  fann  is  valued  at  roughly 
$400,000. 

In  addition,  heirs  of  farmowTiers  gen- 
erally face  a  lack  of  liquidity  in  trying  to 
raise  cash  for  payment  of  estate  and  oth- 
er death  taxes.  Seventy  to  ninety  percent 
of  typical  farm  assets  are  in  land,  build- 
ing and  machinery.  For  example,  91  per- 
cent of  76  farmowners  surveyed  in  1957 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  liquid  as- 
sets to  pay  estate  tax  settlement  costs 
and  death  taxes.  With  land  price  Infla- 
tion, the  problem  has  become  even  more 
acute. 


Tliat  is  tlie  problem.  I  believe  all  of  us 
want  to  preserve  the  family  farms  and 
our  small  businesses.  We  want  to  see 
young  people  follow  in  their  parents' 
footsteps  and  operate  these  farms  and 
small  businesses.  However,  the  present 
estate  tax  structure  creates  an  immedi- 
ate obstacle  to  these  yoimg  people  at  the 
time  of  their  parenti,"  death. 

My  bill  approaches  the  problem  of  es- 
tate tax  reforiii  in  a  different  manner. 
Rather  than  increasing  the  exemption, 
my  bill  would  simply  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion and  provide  for  a  standard  estate 
tax  credit  of  $50,000.  Tl.e  present  marital 
deduction  would  remain  the  same,  and 
my  proposal  would  also  provide  for  val- 
uing certain  real  property  on  the  basis  of 
its  "productive  value"  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  its  "speculative  value." 

This  approach  would  work  a  little  like 
the  investment  tax  credit.  The  taxpayer 
would  first  figure  the  Federal  estate  tax. 
and  then  subtract  the  allowable  credit 
from  the  calculated  tax.  The  credit 
would  be  limited  by  an  amoimt  not  to 
exceed  the  Federal  estate  tax  Imposed. 
Comparing  my  credit  approach  with 
that  of  the  increased  exemption  method 
reveals  two  advantages  to  my  approach: 
First,  a  credit  of  $50,000  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  $200,000  exemption  and 
the  use  of  either  method  would  result  in 
zero  tax  liability  for  an  estate  of  roughly 
$410,000.  or  less,  passing  through  a 
spouse.  Thi.s  would  eliminate  from  estate 
taxation  the  average  family  farm  In 
Iowa  and  the  Nation.  However,  a  larger 
e.state,  for  example,  one  with  a  gross 
value  of  $2,226,000,  the  tax  savings  un- 
der the  exemption  method  Is  $51,800.  But 
under  the  credit  method,  the  tax  savings 
would  only  be  $26,600.  Likewise,  for  an 
estate  valued  at  over  $21,126,000,  the  tax 
savings  under  the  exemption  method  is 
$106,400.  but  under  the  credit  method, 
the  tax  savings  is  only  $3,800. 

Thus,  an  estate  tax  credit  does  not  be- 
come more  valuable  the  higher  the  tax 
bracket,  as  is  the  case  witli  an  exemp- 
tion. This  means  that  under  a  credit  ap- 


proach, tax  savings  for  the  very  large 
estate  would  be  much  smaller  than  for 
most  farm  and  business  estates  when 
using  an  Increased  exemption.  This 
would  lead  to  a  relaxing  of  the  present 
trend  toward  concenti-ating  the  country's 
wealth  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  And 
it  would  also  mean  less  capital  in  the 
hands  of  off -farm  investors  to  put  into 
fannland  and  other  assets. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  credit 
approach  Is  reflected  In  the  smaller  loss 
of  revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Un- 
der the  exemption  method  as  proposed, 
the  Federal  Treasury  would  lose  an  esti- 
mated $2.5  billion  in  tax  revenues  per 
year,  according  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  $50,- 
000  credit  approach  would  lose  about 
$1.32  billion  to  the  Federal  revenues 
eveiy  year.  Thus,  a  credit  approach  saves 
about  $1.2  billion  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  why  I  beUeve  the 
credit  proposal,  as  outlined  In  H.R.  12313, 
is  more  preferable  than  the  various  bills 
providing  for  an  Increase  in  the  exemp- 
tion. As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  my  biU 
would  accomplish  two  very  important  ob- 
jectives: First  it  would  help  those  who 
we  wish  to  help  the  most,  the  average 
family  farmer  and  the  smaller  buslness- 
maii;  second,  at  a  time  when  we  should 
bejdolng  eveo'thlng  we  can  to  attempt 
to  ttalance  the  Federal  budget,  we  should 
take  Xhose  approaches  that  cost  the  least 
to  the  Federal  Treasm-y.  Under  the  $50,- 
000  credit  approach,  there  is  a  saving  of 
almost  $1.2  billion  to  the  Treasury,  over 
the  $200,000  exemption  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  H.R.  12313,  re- 
flects the  study  and  research  of  Dr.  Nell 
Harl,  professor  of  economics  at  Iowa 
State  University,  and  a  prominent  schol- 
ar of  estate  tax  plarming  and  policy.  The 
following  table,  complied  by  Dr.  Harl, 
compares  the  tax  impact  of  an  exemp- 
tion and  credit  approach  on  five  estates 
of  varying  value.  I  feel  that  the  example 
of  present  Imjaact  Is  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  my  proposed  reform. 


FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX  (BEFORE  CREDITS)  UNDER  3  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PRESENT  SYSTIM 


Gross  estate  

Deductions  (assumeO)  

Marital  deduction  (assuminf  spous*  survived) ...... 

Eiemption „. 

Taia  (He  estate '._ 

Tax  (before  credits)  under  present  tax  system  (with  J60,00O  exemption) 
Alternatives 

I.  E'emptmn  raised  to  $200,000: 

Tax  

Saving ^ 

II.  Credit  of  $18,000  per  estate  and  m  tttmpliw: 

Tax ,    . 

Saving .. 

Ill    Ct<«dit  of  $50,000  per  estate  and  no  exemption: 

rax    ..._.-iii..Hrt. 

Saving . 


210.000 

10.000 

100,000 

hO  OOO 

in  oo<j 

1  8011 

410.000 
20.000 

195,000 
60,000 

135,000 
30  700 

1   175,000 

56,000 

560.000 

60.000 

500,000 

U-:  700 

2  226.000 
106.000 

1.060.000 
60,000 

1.000,000 
325,700 

21.126.000 

1.006.000 

10,060,000 

60  000 

10. 000,' 000 
6,  OSS,  200 

0 
VfiCC 

0 
30,  700 

lUO.SOfl 
U,  80O 

273.900 
51.800 

5,981.800 
106,400 

2.780 
2  100 

31  200 
(500) 

148,  700 
(J  000) 

331. 100 
(5,400) 

6.116,400 
(28,200) 

0 
4,800 

0 
30,700    ' 

116.  7C0 
29,000 

299.100 
26,600 

6  084. 400 
3,800 

Comments'  1.  AlTernativel  sbo«r;  ttie  results  for  Ihe  5  le/els  of  estates  of  Increasing  the  exemp- 
lion  from  J60.000  (the  level  it  has  been  sirKe  1942)  to  V'00.000  as  has  h«e  ■  Su«k>-.te'l  m  proposeu 
legislaticn.  2.  Alternative  II  reflects  the  effects  of  eliminating  the  JoO.OOO  "jeniplion  eiititely  and 
instituting  an  $18,000  credit  against  the  calculated  Federal  estate  tax  The  J18.000  ftjure  was 
selected  to  produce  the  same  result  lor  a  J200,000  taxable  estate  (before  the  exemption  is  claime<'> 
as  lb*  S60.0GO  exemption.  3.  Alternative  HI  portrays  the  effects  of  elimirialing  the  (faO.OiH)  exeinp- 
tioi'  am!  iiislitutmr  i.t  I'eu  thffeof  -  T'^O  ""P  v.'e<1it  '^.irK'  tne  '.alcul.ite<l  '■  -■  '<>mI  ehtate  tj«.  The 


$50,000  figure  would  produce  the  sime  result  fc  a  $200,000  taxable  estate  (before  the  exemption 
IS  claimed)  as  a  $200, ouO  exemption.  4.  If  it  is  believed  desirable  from  a  public  policy  standpoint 
to  gnat  relief  against  the  Federal  estate  tax  as  it  is  presently  levied,  and  the  $200  000  exemption 
Sgyre  is  believed  to  produce  appropriate  results  for  those  with  gross  estates  of  $500,000  or  less. 
If  IS  suggested  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  alternative  II  or  III.  Some  savings  would 
lie  obtained  at  all  le.'is  with  ilterr.ative  III,  for  example,  but  tlie  greatest  reduction  would  come 
Ijt  ,m  ill^i  estates. 


PANAMANIAN  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE REFUTES  CURRENT 
A-\TI-U.S.  PROPAGANDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  MrRrirr  i  l.s 
recognized  for  5  m.nutcc. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  raouLh.K  tlie  United 
States  lui.s  e.xperienced  a  major  cani- 
paiKii  of  deceptive  propaganda,  spear- 
lieadtd  by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  in 
support  of  a  propcsed  ntw  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  ThL<;  projected  Rgreement, 
now  under  negotiation  without  the  prior 


auUiorizulion  of  the  Congress,  would  sur- 
render U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
United  States  owned  Canal  Zone  and 
eventually  of  the  Panama  Canal  Itself. 

One  of  the  reasons  repeatedly  ad- 
vanced by  State  Department  spokesmen, 
as  well  as  Panamanian,  Is  that  the  pow- 
erful  United  States   imposed  the   1903 
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treaty  against  the  will  of  the  much 
smaller  Panama.  There  could  be  no 
^eater  historical  fallacy. 

At  the  time  the  1903  treaty  was  adopt- 
ed, there  were  strong  advocates  In  the 
US.  Senate  for  a  canal  at  Nicaragua  in- 
stead of  Panama  who  were  ready  to  seize 
iiDon  any  opening  to  defeat  the  treaty. 
To  cut  short  any  possibility  of  a  Senate 
debate  on  what  attributes  of  sovereignty 
were  to  be  granted  in  the  1903  treaty,  the 
negotiators  decided  upon  a  concession  of 
•'sovereignty  en  bloc"  as  covered  in  ar- 
ticles n  and  m  of  that  treaty  (Earl 
Harding,  "The  Untold  Story  of  Panama," 
New  York:  Athena  Press,  1959,  p.  39). 
These  facts  are  never  mentioned  In  cur- 
rent anti-U.S.  Canal  propaganda. 

Other  facts  never  stated  are  that  the 
secession  of  Panama  f  ran  ColomMa  was 
not  the  work  of  the  United  States  by  a 
"spontaneous  movement"  of  the  Isthmian 
people  who  imderstood  canal  history  koA 
recognized  the  danger  of  losing  the  canal 
to  Nicaragua  when  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress failed  to  approve  the  Hay-Herran 
Treaty  for  constructing  it  at  Panama.  To 
prevent  an  "irreparable  and  perpetual 
damage"  to  their  country.  Isthmian  lead- 
ers decided  to  secede  from  Colranbia  with 
"unanimous  approval"  of  their  people 
and  to  form  a  "true  republic." 

The  facts  involved  are  summarized  in 
the  Panamanian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  November  4,  1903,  signed  by 
Jose  Agustin  Arango,  Federico  Boyd,  and 
Tomas  Arias,  all  three  of  whcHn  played 
prominent  parts  in  the  struggle  for  Pan- 
amanian independence. 

To  Panamanian  leaders  and  others  re- 
cently charging  tliat  the  1903  treaty  was 
a  "normegotiated  treaty  imposed  on  Pan- 
ama." I  would  suggest  they  go-home  and 
read  the  Panamanian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. To  enable  them  to  do  that 
with  little  effort,  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 
The  Text  of  the  Panama  Dbclaeation  of 

Independence,  Signed  Novembeb  4,  1903 

Tlie  transcendental  act  that  by  a  ^x>ntane- 
ous  movement  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  have  just  executed  Is  the  In- 
evitable consequence  of  a  situation  which  has 
become  graver  daUy. 

Ix)ng  is  the  recital  that  the  grievances  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  have  suf- 
fered from  their  Colombian  brothers:  but 
those  grievances  would  have  been  withstood 
«'lth  resignation  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
national  union  had  Its  separation  been  pos- 
sible and  if  we  could  have  entertained  well- 
founded  hopes  of  improvement  and  of  effec- 
tive progress  under  the  system  to  which  we 
were  .submitted  by  that  Republic.  We  have 
to  solemnly  declare  that  we  have  the  sincere 
and  profound  conviction  that  all  the  hopes 
were  futile  and  useless,  all  the  sacrifices  on 
our  part. 

The  I.sthmus  of  Panama  has  been  gov- 
eriied  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia  with  the 
uarrow-mludedness  that  in  past  times  was 
applied  to  their  colonies  by  the  European 
nations— the  Isthmian  people  and  territory 
were  a  .sovirce  of  fiscal  resources  and  noth- 
ing more.  The  contracts  and  negotiations 
regarding  the  railroad  and  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  national  taxes  collected  in  the 
Isthmus  have  netted  to  Colombia  tremendous 
'•mns  which  we  will  not  detail,  not  wishing 
to  appear  in  this  exposition  which  will  go 
(town  to  posterity  as  being  moved  by  a 
niprcenarj'  spirit,  which  has  never  been  nor 
!>•  our  purpose;  and  of  these  large  sums 
I  lie   Isthmus   has   not   received   the   benefit 


of  a  bridge  for  any  of  its  niunerotis  rivers, 
nor  the  construction  of  a  single  road  be- 
tween its  towns,  nor  of  any  public  building 
nor  of  a  single  college,  and  lias  neither  seen 
any  Interest  displayed  In  advancing  her  in- 
dustries, nor  has  a  most  Infinite  part  of  those 
siuns  been  applied  toward  her  prosperity. 

A  very  recent  example  of  wliat  we  have 
related  above  is  what  has  occurred  with  the 
negotiations  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which, 
when  taken  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, was  rejected  in  a  summary  manner. 
There  were  a  few  public  men  who  expressed 
their  advorse  opinion,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Isttunus  of  Panama  alone  was  to  be 
favored  by  the  opening  of  the  canal  by  virtue 
o{  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  rest  of  Colombia  would  not  receive 
any  direct  benefits  of  any  sort  by  that 
work,  as  if  that  way  of  reasoning,  even 
though  It  be  correct,  would  justify  the  irrep- 
arable and  perpetual  damage  which  would 
be  caused  to  the  Isthmiis  by  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty  in  the  maiuier  In  which  It  was 
done,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  closing 
at  the  doors  to  future  negotiations. 

The  people  of  the  Isthmus,  In  view  of 
such  notorious  causes,  have  decided  to  re- 
cover their  sovereignty  and  begin  to  form 
a  part  of  the  society  of  the  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nations,  in  order  to  work  out  Its 
own  destiny,  to  Insure  its  future  in  a  stable 
manner,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
It  Is  called  on  to  do  by  the  situation  of  its 
territory  and  its  Immense  richness. 

To  that  we,  the  initiators  of  the  movement 
effected.  •q>lre  and  have  obtained  a  unanl- 
nuras  approval. 

We  aspire  to  the  formation  of  a  true  repub- 
lic, where  tolerance  will  prevail,  where  the 
law  shall  be  the  invariable  guide  of  those 
governing  and  those  gqvemed,  where  effec- 
tive peace  be  established,  which  consists  In 
the  frequent  and  harmonious  play  of  all  in- 
terests and  all  activities,  and  where,  finally, 
civlllEatlon  and  progress  will  find  perpetual 
BtabiUty. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  an 
Independent  nation  we  fully  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  that  state  means,  but  we  have 
profound  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  patriot- 
Ism  of  the  Isthmian  people,  and  we  possess 
sufllcient  energy  to  open  our  way  by  means 
of  labour  to  a  happy  future  without  any 
worry  or  danger. 

At  separating  from  our  brothers  of  Colom- 
bia we  do  it  without  hatred  and  without  any 
joy.  Just  as  a  son  withdraws  from  bis  pa- 
ternal roof,  the  Isthmian  people  in  adopting 
the  lot  it  has  chosen  have  done  it  with  grief, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  supreme  and  in- 
evitable duty  it  owes  to  itself — that  of  its 
own  preservation  and  of  working  for  its  own 
welfare. 

We  therefore  begin  to  form  a  part  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world,  considering 
Colombia  as  a  sister  nation,  with  which  we 
shall  be  whenever  circumstances  may  re- 
quire it,  and  for  whose  prosperity  we  have 
the  most  fervent  and  sincere  wishes. 

Jos£  Agustin  AbAigo. 


Federico  Boyd 
Tomas  Arias. 


November  4,  1903. 


FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  STIFLE 
ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
the  adverse  effects  that  excessive  Federal 
regulation  has  had  on  energy  production 
and  consumption  in  this  coimtry. 

I  know  that  a  niumber  of  my  colleagues 
ere  prepared  to  speak  today  on  specific 


regulatory  abuses  affecting  our  dcHnestic 
supply  of  mergy.  It  is  important  to  note 
at  the  outset,  however,  that  the  sheer 
volimie  of  regulations  is  itself  a  critical 
factor  here.  Nearly  300  Federal  agencies 
or  bureaus,  35  congressional  committees, 
and  450  State  agencies  have  some  juris- 
diction over  energy  matters  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  paperwork  burden  alone  has 
driven  many  independent  energy-related 
companies  out  of  business  and  has  need- 
lessly forced  up  the  costs  that  consumers 
pay  for  vital  fuel. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration alone  have  added  bureau- 
cratic costs  of  scMue  $10  billion  a  year  to 
the  Naticm's  expenditures  for  petroleum 
products.  The  real  question  is  whether 
these  and  other  regrilations  have  been 
effective  in  providing  long-term  solutions 
to  the  Nation's  energy  shortage.  Over- 
regulation  clearly  has  made  the  situation 
worse. 

We  must  remember  that  the  ground- 
work for  our  present  energy  shortage  was 
laid  l(Mig  before  the  oil  embargo  of  1973- 
74  made  the  situation  painfully  apparent 
for  all  Americans.  Federal  overregula- 
tion,  especially  in  the  pricing  area,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  fact 
dictated  that  a  severe  shortage  would 
occur  in  the  foreseeable  future — with  or 
without  an  embargo.  That  vicious  8u;tlon 
by  sevnal  oil-producing  nations  only 
triggered  the  inevitable. 

But  even  though  they  had  been  fore- 
warned by  a  number  of  us  for  years,  the 
majority  in  Congress  refused  to  admit 
that  excessive  Federal  regulation  had 
helped  bring  about  the  shortage.  What 
we  saw  emerge  was  a  cry  for  still  more 
regulation,  in  the  false  hope  that  it 
would  provide  a  quick  and  painless 
solution. 

As  a  result,  we  are  now  more  depend - 
oit  upon  foreign  sources  of  fuel  than  we 
were  before  the  embargo  occurred. 

The  f^paUlng  lack  of  imderstanding 
about  oiergy  that  existed  in  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  em- 
bargo became  all  too  apparent  to  me 
personally  shortly  after  the  original 
Federal  Energy  OfBce  was  established. 

My  office  called  the  FEO's  regional  of- 
fice in  Dallas  to  find  out  what  the  ex- 
perts expected  in  terms  of  the  gasoline 
supply  in  my  district,  which  is  in  the 
Houston  area.  The  FEO  "expert"  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  grave,  indeed. 
Houston's  gasoline  well  was  about  to  nm 
dry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  congressional  offices 
being  given  that  kind  of  "expert"  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  it  is  no  wonder 
that  widespread  confusion  and  misinfor- 
mation were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Within  the  Congress  we  saw  the  emer- 
gence of  hundreds  of  instant  energy  ex- 
perts— most  of  whom  opted  for  the 
short-sighted  nonsolution  of  applying 
additional  Federal  controls  over  energy 
production  in  the  private  sector.  We 
still  have  not  developed  any  sound,  long- 
term  solutions.  In  fact,  we  are  still  only 
managing  the  symptoms  of  the  shortage 
with  costly  pricing  and  allocation 
schemes.  All  we  are  really  doing  Is  post- 
poning the  real  solution  to  a  time  when 
it   will   be   even   more   painful   for    the 
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American  consumer  to  bear.  They  de- 
serve better  from  their  Government 

Rather  than  stimulating  additional 
exploration  and  development  of  domestic 
reserves,  the  House  has  done  Just  the 
opposite  by  Imposing  even  stricter  price 
controls  on  oil  and  natural  gas. 

It  has  steadily  chipped  away  at  what 
few  incentives  remain  for  the  private 
sector  to  increase  our  supply  of  energy. 
The  Federal  regulatory  burden  is  ef- 
fectively stifling  the  ability  of  the  com- 
petitive marketplace  to  ward  off  even 
greater  dependence  upon  unstable  for- 
eign sources. 

For  those  who  still  feel  that  even 
more  Federal  regulations  are  the  answer, 
we  need  look  only  at  recent  history  to 
prove  that  approach  simply  will  not  work. 

For  those  who  are  willing  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  I  submit  that  the  facts 
presented  today  clearlj-  point  to  the  path 
we  must  follow  in  the  future  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  consumer  are 
to  be  served  by  their  ConRress. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
view of  the  interrelated  issues  of  regula- 
tory reform  and  domestic  energy  needs 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
to  governmental  Intervention  in  the  area 
of  electric  power  generation  and  distri- 
bution. 

Rather  than  presenting  a  cursory  re- 
view of  the  issues  here,  I  believe  I  would 
better  serve  my  colleagues  by  calling 
their  attention  to  two  concise  and  well- 
organized  publications  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research. 

"Toward  Economy  in  Electric  Power" 
by  Edward  J.  Mitchell  and  Peter  R.  Chaf- 
fets  attempts  to  define  a  third  option  In 
a  situation  often  viewed  as  a  choice  be- 
tween lower  prices  and  power  shortages 
on  the  one  hand,  and  higher  prices  and 
adequate  supplies,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  director  of  the  insti- 
tute's national  energy  project — chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird — and 
is  professor  of  business  economics  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ctiaf- 
fets.  formerly  on  the  institute's  research 
staff,  is  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School. 

In  addition  to  commissioning  and  pub- 
lishing its  own  studies,  the  institute  oc- 
casionally reprints  selected  papei-s  and 
speeches  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
wider  circulation  within  policymaking 
and  academic  ciixles.  Such  is  the  case 
with  "The  Future  of  the  Electric  Utili- 
ties" by  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum. 

If  there  are  Members  who  have  not 
read  these  documents  and  retained  them 
for  reference,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  they  are  pertinent  to  our  con- 
sideration and  recommend  that  they  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  leadership  and  efforts  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  urgent  need  for  regulatory 
reform. 

The  concern  which  my  friend  Bill 
Archer  expresses  so  eloquently  is  well 
founded.   At  present  excf^sive   Federal 


regulations  are  costing  consiuners  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  and  undermining 
the  Nation's  efforts  to  curb  Inflation.  Let 
me  cite  a  few  examples: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recent- 
ly turned  down  an  oil  company  seeking 
approval  to  supply  6  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  to  American  consumers  at 
52  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  So  con- 
sumers In  Eastern  States  continue  to  buy 
natural  gas  from  Algeria,  among  other 
places,  at  rates  up  to  $1.86. 

Air  travel  regulated  by  Federal  au- 
thorities sometimes  costs  twice  as  much 
as  uregulated — intrastate — airlines.  Last 
year,  t>etween  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 
the  difference  was  $21.64  versus  $11. 40; 
between  San  Antonio  and  E>allas  the  fed- 
erally regulated  airline  cwt  $31.37,  the 
unregulated  airline  $25,  $15  after  7  p.m. 

When  Congress  Jumped  on  the  pollu- 
tion bandwagon,  it  paid  little  attention  to 
the  inflationary  costs.  It  is  estimated  that 
Industry  will  spend  more  than  $127  bil- 
lion between  1972  and  1976.  additional 
costs  which  must  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. 

Although  I  .support  environmental 
cleanup  efforts,  I  worry  that  many  of 
the  EPA  standards  for  pollution  control 
have  not  been  carefully  considered  and 
may  be  needlessly  expensive. 

Restrictive  rate  policies  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.sslon  add  $5  bil- 
lion per  year  In  excess  freight  rates,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  economic  study.  Al- 
though paid  by  shippers,  the  ultimate 
costs  are  passed  on  to  consumers.  Some 
examples: 

The  Southern  Railroad  Invested  $13 
rnillion  in  jumbo  grain  cars  and  plaimed 
to  reduce  freight  rates  by  60  percent. 
But  the  ICC  vetoed  the  rate  decrease. 
It  took  4  years  in  court,  17.000  pages  of 
.sworn  testimony  to  reverse  the  arbitrary 
ICC  decision. 

The  ICC  also  caused  higher  electric 
power  rates  in  several  areas  of  the  coun- 
tiT  by  refusing  to  let  railroads  use  lower 
rates  on  so-called  unit  trains  carrying 
coal  for  utilities. 

When  Federal  courts  declared  frozen 
foods  and  chickens  to  be  exempt  from 
ICC  controls,  freight  charges  dropped 
20  to  30  percent,  and  have  stayed  lower. 

Because  of  redtape  at  the  ICC,  it  took 
from  1957  to  1969  to  complete  the  rail- 
road merger  which  created  the  present 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad. 

Congress  has  also  contributed  to  such 
"regulatory  robbery"  from  the  taxpayer's 
pocket.  According  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  result  in  inflated  con- 
struction wages  on  Federal  building  proj- 
ects— increasing  the  total  cost  of  such 
buildings  by  as  much  as  15  percent. 

Ahnost  15  percent  of  the  price  of  a 
new  car  is  mandated  by  federally  Im- 
posed requirements. 

Even  when  Congress  and  the  bureauc- 
racy are  not  actually  outlawing  and 
regulating  business  practices,  more  forms 
are  being  created.  According  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  there 
are  5,146  Federal  forms  applying  to  bus- 
iness. Even  the  smallest  business  in  the 
United   SLntco   could   be   subject   to   as 


many  as  50  different  forms  a  year.  In 
1974,  Americans  spent  130  million  per- 
son-hours Just  complying  with  Federal 
paperwork  requirements — and  that 
doesn't  Include  Income  tax  forms. 

Regulatory  overkill  by  the  FDA  Is  an- 
other example  of  Increased  costs  added 
to  the  burden  of  inflation  borne  by 
American  families.  I  have  just  received 
a  press  release  from  FDA  praising  their 
own  efforts  to  investigate  ilie  poisonous 
nature  of  such  deadly  food  additives  as 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  et  cetera. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  many,  many 
instances  of  Federal  Interference  In  free 
competition  which  results  In  more  in- 
flation and  hardship  for  American  fami- 
lies. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  eliminate 
these  practices. 

Examples  I  have  cited  are  not  Isolated 
instances.  They  are  a  part  of  an  overall 
pattern  of  excessive  Government  regu- 
lation. The  U.S.  economy,  which  was 
once  a  model  of  freedom  and  produc- 
tivity, has  become  regulation  and  sub- 
sidy-ridden. Our  economic  system  is 
growing  steadily  less  efficient  and  less 
productive  due  In  large  part  to  this  kind 
of  Illogical  governmental  action. 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  show  some  lead- 
ership in  reversing  this  trend  as  one 
major  step  toward  cm-blng  Inflationary 
prices  before  It  Is  too  late.  And  again  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Texas 
for  his  worthwhile  efforts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  others  In  this  discussion  of 
regulatory  overkill  In  the  energy  area. 
Much  of  this  afternoon's  discussion  ob- 
viously concentrates  on  petroleum.  The 
horror  stories  there  are  frightening 
enough.  There  are  other  areas  that  also 
cry  for  attention. 

The  extent  to  which  America  can  be- 
come Independent  of  foreign  oil  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors.  Domestic  oil 
production  Is  a  critical  factor.  Another 
such  critical  factor  Is  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  substitute  alternative 
energy  forms  for  petroleum.  The  ob- 
vious alternatives  are  coal  and  elec- 
tricity. Every  Btu  we  get  from  electric- 
ity— assuming  it  is  not  from  an  oil-fired 
plant — is  a  Btu  we  need  not  import.  We 
have  an  inunense  potential  for  substi- 
tution of  an  alternate  fuel  In  all  sectors 
other  than  transportation.  Even  in 
transportation,  we  may  eventually  see 
sibstantial  substitution. 

It  is  unlikely  our  grandchildren  will 
have  the  option  of  heating  their  homes 
with  oil  or  driving  gasoline-powered 
passenger  vehicles.  That  may  send  chills 
down  the  spines  of  my  friends  from  the 
oil-producing  States,  but  it  is  a  fact  of 
life.  We  should  be  prepared  to  face  life's 
facts. 

It  is  essential  tliat  America  be  able  to 
substitute  electricity  for  oil  and  natural 
gas.  And.  considering  we  have  only  400 
years  supply  of  coal,  the  long  range  in- 
terest of  our  society  will  depend  on  sub- 
stitution of  electricty  for  coal.  In  short, 
we  have  to  be  able  to  move  electric 
power  on  stream  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

Presently,  and  over  the  next  few  de- 
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cades,  that  accderaUng  rate  means  nu- 
clear power— Anion,  to  be  exmct.  "niat 
involves  problnns  both  tedmleal  and 
emotional.  It  also  involves  environmen- 
tal  trade-offs.  Hiere  are  dUBetdlteB  to  be 
overcome  In  locating  any  large  facility, 
be  it  a  nuclear  powerplant  or  a  cab- 
tvay  station.  Ck>nfilctlng  interests  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Land,  and  the 
rights  to  land,  are  affected.  Ibere  are 
environm^ital  concerns.  Permits  are  re- 
quired locally,  from  the  State,  and  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Everyone  is 
in  the  act  Some  people  intervene,  some 
protest,  everyone  sues.  Suits  Involving 
governmental  actions  have  become 
America's  second-favorite  indoor  sport. 

In  our  collective  wisdom.  Congress 
determined  that  nuclear  powerplants 
\sould  have  to  be  as  safe  as  tlie  mind 
and  hand  of  man  can  make  them.  I  can- 
not imagine  anj'one  disagreeing.  Op- 
ponents of  nuclear  power  call  this  merely 
a  "Faustlan  bargain."  It  is  a  part  of  a 
Faustian  bargain,  but  so  is  building  a 
dam  or  a  subway.  There  are  risks  In- 
volved, even  in  walking  down  the  street 
to  an  environmental  meeting. 

Ill  our  collective  wisdom.  Congress 
determined  that  a  nuclear  plant  should 
r.ot  significantly  degrade  the  environ- 
ment. I  know  few  who  would  disagree. 
Every  act  of  man  and  beast  affects  our 
enviroiunent,  but  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised to  minimize  damage.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  a  facility  making  a  large 
area  useless  or  eradicating  wUdltfe  over 
a  vast  expanse  of  the  countiy. 

In  acting  upon  the  determinations  of 
Congress,  agencies  of  government  look 
to  our  intent,  to  tlieir  own  (barters,  and 
to  the  real  world.  If  there  is  a  common 
thread  here  this  afternoon,  it  is  that 
agencies  frequently  mispercelve  the 
real  world  about  them. 

I  would  like  to  cite  as  an  example 
agencies  frequently  mispercelve  the 
problem  at  a  nuclear  powerplant  6^?ecif- 
ically,  It  Is  a  govemmentaUy  owned  plant. 
That  is  not  a  case,  therefore,  of  a  power 
company  crying  on  the  shoulders  of  Con- 
gress or  pleading  its  special  interest.  It  Is 
an  intramural  brawl  Inside  government 
involving  the  Tennessee  Valley  Adminis- 
tration, the  State  authorities,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  all  of  wfaom 
have  a  role  In  the  Browns  Perry  facility 
in  Alabama. 

As  with  any  nuclear  plant,  TVA  had 
siting  and  planning  hurdles  to  over- 
come. They  cleared  those  hurdles,  and 
this  little  controversy  deals  with  what  to 
do  with  the  warm  water  that  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  cooling  the  plant's  reactor.  This  is 
emphatically  not  a  question  of  nuclear 
safety.  TVA.  the  State,  and,  it  appears, 
tlie  NRC  Initially  agreed  that  the  warm 
water  could  be  cooled  In  what  is  called  a 
dlfluser  before  being  released  into  the 
large  nearby  reservoir. 

Enter  the  EPA  In  a  high  state  of 
dudgeon.  EPA  insists  on  the  construc- 
tion of  cooling  towers  to  effect  an  addi- 
tional 5  to  7  degree  reduction  In  the 
temperatiu-e  of  the  discharged  water. 
The  cost  of  the  additional  facilities  was 
estimated  at  $59.2  million  and  would 


mean  a  S  percent  reduction  in  the  plant's 
dectrlcal  ofutput  If  this  were  a  critical 
aivKoomental  matter,  affecting  the 
livelihoods  or  safety  of  the  commnnlty, 
few  would  c<HnpIain.  But.  what  was  the 
coDoem? 

The  concern  at  Browns  Ferry  whi^ 
caused  tfae  EPA  to  insist  on  nearly  $80 
million  in  additional  construction  coets 
and  a  3  percent  reduction  in  output  was 
potential  harm  to  the  fish  population  of 
the  reservoir,  possibly  affecting  Vbeix  mi- 
gration patterns.  Now,  we  might  ask 
what  all  those  dams  have  done  to  those 
migration  habits,  but  let  us  skip  over 
that. 

It  appears  EPA  won  its  fight  for  cool- 
ing towers.  Hie  result  is  some  degree  of 
protection  for  sport  fishing  which,  at  the 
outside,  is  a  benefit  of  $550,000.  The  di- 
rector of  Vandeibilt  University's  pro- 
gram in  Soclo-Engineering  has  cal- 
culated the  cost  at  $83,500  per  fish  per 
year.  I  will  not  point  out  that  this  is 
"bass-ackwards,"  so  to  speak.  Assiuning 
a  span  of  30  years,  that  comes  to  almost 
$3,000  per  fish  preserved.  I  do  not  know 
what  our  Hiunane  Societies  spend  per 
dog  and  cat  protected,  but  my  guess  is 
that  would  be  considerably  less  than  $3,- 
000  per  head.  Those  fish  have  wound  up 
coethig  the  Treasiuy  and  the  users  of 
TVA  electricity  more  than  beef  cattle. 

Where  is  the  sense  of  proportion? 
Where  is  even  the  slightest  thought  of 
cost-benefit  ratios?  Where  are  resison 
and  omnmon  sense?  We  spend  $500  per 
person  for  national  defense  and  $3,000 
per  fish. 

If  the  Browns  Ferry  case  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  we  have  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  how  we  ar^rove  and  disap- 
prove proposed  solutions  to  envlron- 
mmtal  problems.  Cooling  towers,  if  we 
ignore  their  esthetic  disadvantages  and 
problems  related  to  icing  and  fogging, 
may  well  be  the  best  available  technology 
for  preventing  thermal  polluUon.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  the  best  available 
technology,  however,  regardless  of  cost. 
We  should  ask,  what  may  be  the  best 
technology  available  to  take  care  of  a 
problem  which  it  is  necessary  to  solve. 
Quadrupling  our  offensive  military  ca- 
pabilities might  be  the  best  use  of  tech- 
nology available  for  deterring  war,  but  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  affordable. 

Apart  from  delivering  a  carload  of  $3,- 
000  fish  to  EPA  in  mld-JuIy,  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  posed  in  Browns 
Feny  seems  to  be  a  significsoit  simplifi- 
cation in  the  setting  of  nonsafety-related 
requirements  relative  to  nuclear  power- 
plants,  creating  some  sort  of  one-stop 
shopping  center  for  peimits  In  which  the 
esthetio  requirement  and  amenities 
sought  by  EPA  must  compete  on  a  strict 
cost-ben^t  basis. 

Mr.  BOTJSSElX>T.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
special  order  on  energy  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  my  friend  and  worthy  col- 
league from  Texas,  Mr.  Bill  Archer.  He 
has  chosen  an  Important  topic  for  the 
subject  of  this  af  teiTioon's  order.  Energy 
is  an  issue  that  intimately  affects  all  of 
us.  It  is  the  key  to  our  existence  as  a 
nation  and  Is  the  essential  element  to  our 


strength  and  vitality  as  a  leader  among 
naticms.  The  accessibility  and  manner 
in  wfaldi  we  satisfy  onr  energy  needs  in 
the  years  to  come  will  prove  crucial  to 
not  only  the  standard  of  living  future 
Americans  win  enjoy,  but  also  to  our 
Nation's  security. 

My  cmnments  on  energy  will  center 
this  aftenuxm  primarily  on  the  subject 
of  natural  gas  and  the  importance  of 
natural  gas  deregulation  to  the  energy 
future  of  our  Natltm. 

Piesh  in  the  minds  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues is  the  memory  of  the  recent  con- 
gressional approval  of  an  extension  of 
natural  gas  price  regulations.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  price  controls  resulted  from 
a  turnaround  of  a  long-awaited  plan 
(H.R.  9464)  to  decontrol  the  price  of 
natiutil  gas  into  a  plan  for  ccntlnued 
regulation  of  natural  gas  which  is  sub- 
stantially worse  than  the  original  evil 
the  legislation  was  originally  designed  to 
cure.  The  House  of  Representatives  made 
a  pretense  at  deregulation  by  voting  to 
lift  controls  from  new  gas  found  by  the 
5.000  to  7,000  smaller  independent  pro- 
ducers, last  February  5.  By  extending 
controls  over  the  larger  producers  and 
broadening  tfae  regulati(m  base  to  in- 
clude mtrastate,  as  well  as  interstate- 
produced  gas,  CcHigress  has  voted  for  an 
extension  of  the  natural  gas  shortage 
and  a  prol<mgation  of  the  energy  crisis 
that  currently  besets  our  country. 

Regulation  of  natural  gas  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  undesirable  effects  in 
the  last  several  years.  These  effects  were 
all  quite  predictable  to  those  who  imder- 
stand  the  free  market  system.  The  arti- 
ficially low  price  which  the  Government 
imposed  ai  certain  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional gas  industry — ^interstate  trans- 
portaticm  of  gas — increased  consumer 
demand  for  that  cheapo  gas  while  dis- 
couraging Increased  imxluctlon  by  elim- 
inating profit  incentives  to  seek  ex- 
ploration and  new  production.  The  leg- 
islation recently  approved  by  the  House 
corrected  that  inconsistency — but  in  the 
wrong  direction,  by  bringing  all  natural 
gas  produced  by  the  large  natural  gas 
companies — which  account  for  over  75 
percent  of  the  country's  natural  gas — 
mider  Federal  regulation. 

Federal  wellhead  price  regulation  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  sharp  decline 
in  our  natural  gas  supplies.  The  Federal 
regulations  have  done  two  things  to  turn 
off  the  valve:  First,  they  have  reduced 
the  producer's  incentive  to  drill  for  new 
gas,  and  second,  they  have  diverted  new 
gas  supplies  from  markets  where  they 
are  needed  to  unregulated  markets  with 
the  higher  prices.  TTiese  disincentives 
have  existed  throughout  the  last  21  years. 
The  cheaper,  easier-to-flnd  gas  reserves 
have  already  been  discovered.  In  recent 
years,  then,  It  has  been  necessary  to  drill 
much  deeper  or  underwater  in  remote 
areas  to  find  new  gas,  and  all  of  these  are 
expensive.  As  a  result,  the  producers  have 
had  reason  to  avoid  Federal  regulation 
and  enter  the  markets  that  are  not  reg- 
ulated. They  have  devoted  their  Umited 
capital  resources  to  the  search  for  oil  and 
other,  more  attractive,  investments.  Con- 
sequently, consxmiption  of  natural  gas 
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has  been  exceeding  new  supply  souixes 
each  year. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  in  a  strong, 
positive  manner  to  provide  deregiila- 
tion — long-term  deregulation — our  con- 
stituents will  find  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  reduced  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  higher  prices  for 
goods  produced  in  factories  which  have 
been  forced  to  switch  from  gas  to  some 
other,  more  costly,  energy  forms. 

The  plight  of  the  natural  gas  industry, 
the  oil  industry,  and  the  problems  of  the 
energy  industry  in  the  United  States  in 
general,  all  stem  from  the  ills  produced 
by  unnecessary  and  stifling  regulation. 
If  the  United  States  is  ever  to  solve  its 
long-term  energy  needs  we  must  learn 
that  applying  controls  and  imposing  reg- 
ulations on  free  enterprise  is  not  the 
answer.  The  free  market  must  be  given 
a  chance  to  work.  If  left  to  operate  un- 
fettered by  Government  regulation,  the 
free  market  will  function  to  the  benefit 
of  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

Remedies  to  our  energy  needs  as  a  na- 
tion are  not  to  be  achieved  by  broadening 
and  extending  price  controls  as  the  Con- 
gress did  last  February  5  in  H  R.  9464.  To 
illustrate  the  disenchantment  of  editors 
throughout  the  Nation  at  the  Congress 
action  of  that  day,  as  well  as  to  highlight 
the  need  for  deregulation  in  the  natui'al 
gas  industry,  I  am  including  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  highUghts  of  several 
editorials  that  appeared  in  newspapers 
across  the  country  in  the  days  following 
the  passage  of  H.R.  9464.  Your  concern 
in  this  area  is  shared : 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  9.  19761 
Gas  .\nd  Politicai,  Cowardice 

Members  of  the  Hoxise  surprised  nearly 
everyone,  apparently  including  themselves. 
by  iLllliug  a  long-awaited  plan  to  decontrol 
the  price  ot  natural  gas  and  substituting  a 
monument  to  political  cowardice  that  will 
crumble  at  the  slightest  cont.ict  with  intelli- 
gent reasoning, 

«  *  «  *  « 

The  Dlngell  plan  was  introduced  by  Rep. 
Neal  Smith  (D.,  lA)  because  some  Democraiii 
had  been  Irritated  by  Mr.  Dingell's  attacks 
on  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  But  it  drew 
strong  support  from  corisumer  groups  and 
from  labor,  for  which  Mr.  Dingeli  is  .spokes- 
man. 

Of  course  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Dingell's 
bill  would  have  preferred  no  decontrol  at 
aU;  but  they  apparently  sensed  that  some  re- 
laxation of  controls  was  inevitable  and  there- 
fore agreed  to  exempt  oniy  ttie  small  pro- 
ducers). 

*  •  «  «  • 

The  Kreuger-BroyhiU  bill  would  have  t.ik- 
en  controls  off  of  all  onshore  gas  now,  and 
would  have  ended  them  for  off.shore  gas  in 
1981.  It  was  .sensibly  de<;igned  to  increase 
onshore  production  now  while  channeling 
investment  toward  the  more  costly  explora- 
tion and  development  of  offshore  gas  sup- 
plies, the  area  which  offers  the  best  hope 
for  new  discoveries.  Decontrol  also  would  di- 
vert some  of  the  intrastate  gas  supplies  to 
Interstate  customers.  Gas  consumed  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  produced,  being  free  from 
price  controls,  brings  three  to  four  times  as 
much  as  the  Interstate  ceiling. 

•  •  •  *  * 
Despite  the  eminent  logic  of  decontrol,  too 

many  congressmen  were  evidently  afraid,  in 


an  election  year,  to  do  anything  that  would 
make  it  look  as  it  they  wer»  helping  the  "big, 
bad  oU  companies."  For  them,  the  DlngeU- 
Smlth  bill  was  a  convenient  coi>out.  They 
figured  that  It  wouldn't  win  the  i^proval  ot 
the  Senat«  and  that  they  would  never  have 
to  take  the  blame  for  a  measure  which  would 
inevitably  prove  a  disaster.  Besides,  the  mat- 
ter could  always  be  taken  up  again  after  the 
election. 

Well,  they  may  have  to  take  some  blame 
anyway — at  least  they  will  if  Congress'  fail- 
ure to  end  controls  leads  to  a  painful  short- 
age cf  natural  gas  in  the  next  couple  of 
>'ears.  .  .  .  But  by  then,  of  course,  the  election 
will  be  over.  Some  leadership. 

[From    the    Hartford    Time.<!,    Feb.    9,    1976) 
House  Decontrol  Action  Is  Dcployed. 

Unrealistic 
The  decision  by  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Thursday  defeating  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  prices  la  irresponsible — given  the 
nature  of  the  nation's  energy  plight. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  House  to  approve  decontrol  of  new 
natural  gas  prices  will  lead,  directly,  to  a 
worsened  national  energy  crisis,  and  conse- 
quently, to  higher  natural  gas  prices  for  con- 
sumers than  they  could  have  been  expected 
'o  pay  if  decontrol  had  been  approved. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Most  American.'!,  a  clear-cut  majority,  have 
already  shown  that  they  favor  immediate  de- 
control of  new  naturaJ  gas  prices.  The  results 
have  been  indicated  in  recent  national  polls. 
Why.  then,  does  Congress  hesitate  to  act  as 
the  nation's  consumers  desire?  The  only 
answer  can  be  that  the  Congress,  the  House 
specifically,  Is  out  of  touch  with  Its  con- 
.~tituency  and  Is  afraid  of  the  results  of 
allowing  energy  prices  to  rise  to  realistic 
levels. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Decontrol  is  the  only  way  the  United  States 
will  achieve  energy  independence  within  the 
reasonable  future  period.  The  harsh  reality 
IS  that  more  exotic  forms  of  energy,  such  as 
solar,  are  not  presently  feasible  and  will  not 
be  feasible  for  many  years  to  come  without 
dramatic  technological  breakthroughs  which 
are  not  now  evident  or  likely. 

Only  through  decontrol  can  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  companies  be  provided  with 
the  capital  essential  to  finance  exploration 
and  development,  which  can  alternately  lead 
to  lower  energy  prices  for  American  con- 
sumers. Continued  controls  can  only  lead  to 
liigher  prices  as  the  Arab  oil  embargo  con- 
tinues its  extortlonistic  pricing  practices  and 
as  existing  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  wells 
decline  with  matxiritv. 

Decontrol  is  the  only,  obviovis  and  imme- 
diate .solution  to  the  national  energy  crisis. 
Tliere  is  no  option — a  fact  clearly  Illustrated 
by  the  lac'iC  of  long-term  alternatives  in  tiie 
legislation  approved  by  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day. 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  Senate  must  insist,  in  conference  com- 
mittee considerations,  on  its  version  of  nat- 
ural gas  deregulatory  legislation,  and  the 
House  mu&t  reconsider  its  ill-conceived  and 
seriously  damaging  opposition  for  a  realistic 
solution  to  tlie  nailon's  severe — and  worsen- 
ing— national  energy  crisi-s. 

I  Frorii    the    Buffalo    Evening    News,    Feb.    7. 

19761 

House  Default  on  N.mur.^l  Gas 

By  narrowly  defeating  an  adminlstratlou- 

bocked    natural    gas    deregulation    bill,    the 

House  Democratic  majority  has  perpetuated 

a  21-year  regulatory  folly  that  will  deepen 

future  g;as  shortages,   threaten  plant  shut- 


downs and  job  losses,  and  cost  consumers 
more  In  the  long  run  by  forcing  reliance  on 
more  expensive  gas  substitutes. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  compelling   need   for   expanding  gas 

supplies  by  ending  artificially  Imposed  price 
ceilings  would  have  been  well  served  by  the 
House  version  of  the  deregulation  measure 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate.  The  bill, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Robert  C.  Kreuger  (D., 
TX),  would  have  removed  federal  price  ceil- 
ings on  new  on-shore  wells,  wbUe  at  the  same 
time  protecting  consumers  against  inflation- 
ary price  hikes  for  gas  sales  presently  under 
contract.  Besides,  it  would  have  Inhibited 
wasteful  uses  of  natural  gas  and  provided 
emergency  allocation  of  dwindling  supplies 
to  high-priority  customers. 

•  •  •  •  • 
After  killing  the  Kreuger  bill  by  a  4-vote 

margin,  the  House  majority  then  went  on  to 
adopt  a  phony  "deregulation"  measure  that, 
while  doing  nothing  to  spur  risky  explora- 
tion by  the  major  producers  accounting  for 
three  quarters  of  production,  would  extend 
the  government's  price  control  abomination 
to  intrastate  sales  as  well  as  the  present  in- 
terstate market.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Par  from  doing  consumers  any  favor,  this 

latest  House  default  in  dealing  with  the  na- 
tion's energy  shortages  substitutes  more  of 
the  same  know-nothing  political  expediency 
for  measures  to  reverse  the  steady  downward 
slide  in  well-drilling.  The  effect  of  perpetuat- 
ing an  artificially  low  price  for  natural  gas 
is  to  discourage  risk-taking  In  costly  explora- 
tion programs. 

With  natural  gas  priced  far  below  the  level 
for  equivalent  crude  oil,  no  one  can  benefit 
in  the  long  run  from  increasing  shifts  by 
industry  and  the  utilities  to  more  costly  fuel 
oils  that  have  to  be  Imported.  For  the  north- 
east Ui  particular,  which  will  have  to  pay 
more  and  more  for  expensive  substitutes 
as  Interstate  natural  gas  supplies  are  cur- 
tailed and  the  Canadians  limit  their  exports, 
the  House  handiwork  makes  faces  at  con- 
sumer concerns. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  Senate  can  yet  prevail  upon  the 
House  to  compromise  upon  a  meaningful  and 
carefully  graduated  deregulation,  fine.  But  If 
the  political  In-fighting  produces  more  of  the 
fame  shortsighted  price  restrictions  that 
have  deterred  development  of  gas  resources, 
they  will  deserve  an  emphatic  White  House 
veto. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  February 
6,  1976] 
Oas?  More  $$? 
A    narrow    House    majority   suddenly   ran 
short   of   political    courage   yesterday.   As  a 
result,  the  day  Is  drawn  closer  when  Ameri- 
cans may  run  short  of  natural  gas.  Popular 
pressures,    combined   with    economic   astig- 
matism and  resentment  of  the  big  gas  com- 
panies, have   been  turned   squarely  against 
the  public  interest. 

*  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  Ye.sterday,  the  members  recalled  this 
election  year.  Jangled  by  Intra-House  feud- 
ing, the  members  seemed  to  shrink  before  the 
prospect  of  angry  gas-consumers  turning  out 
against  them  at  the  polls,  complaining  that 
gas  prices  were  leaping  up  and  that  the 
House  was  to  blame  for  lifting  the  legal  lid. 
So  Instead  they  largely  abandoned  the  de- 
regulation drive  and,  at  some  points,  actually 
added  new  regulation  where  none  had  ex- 
isted before.  Never  mind  that  the  upshot  in 
a  year  or  two  may  well  be  a  drylng-up  of 
gas  altogether.  Never  mind,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  members  cut  off  their  vision  at 
Election  Day  this  coming  November. 
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The  Senate  baa  seen  the  matter  more 
clearly  last  fall  and  w«nt  a  sutastantUl  way 
toward  taking  tb*  Hnanclal  oortc  out  of  this 
gas  botue.  Only  a  telnt  bope  ulste.  becaow 
the  House  Olncbed  m>  spooUly  In  tba  otbar 
direction  that  a  oomimnnlse  can  be  arranced 
at  any  time  before  consumers  feel  tbe  pangs 
of  A(  tual  gas  rationing  <x.  In  some  places,  gas 
cut-i  Ts.  Wiser  voices  must  arise  in  the  Hbuse 
tliiui  those  now  bedding  the  uneasy  majority. 

•  •  •  •  • 

111  the  longer  run,  more  Insight  Is  needed 
r.nd  in  a  different  direction.  What  looms  not 
!ar  away  is  a  time  when  nattiral  gas  at  any 
price  simply  runs  out  in  this  country,  when 
to  replace  it  gas  made  synthetically  from 
coal  is  the  most  feasible  substitute.  That  Is 
a  panlshlngly  expensive  process  .  .  . 
t  •  •  ■    •  « 

.  .  Once  Congress  grasps  the  chilling  alter- 
natives at  hand  here,  it  may  find  consumers 
turned  around  the  other  way  from  the  one 
tliey  are  presumed  to  hold  now.  Oas  real  or 
Bynthetlo.  gas  at  high  cost  or  low,  but  gas 
nevertheless  may  In  the  end  prove  a  popular 
cry    So  far  Congress  seems  not  to  hear. 

|Fn:n  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  7.  1976] 
Gas  Vote  Shobtsighteo 

The  very  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
r.atural  gas  legMatlon  approved  by  the 
House  Is  that  It  Is  bad,  an  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  members  who 
TOted  for  it. 

.  «  •  *  • 

Dt-.tir.ed  to  the  essence,  the  purpose  of  all 
eiiergv   legislation   should   be   to  move  the 
Cnited  States  tovrard  greater  independence 
_lrojM_£oi«igirfesources . 

Tiie  House-approved  measure  does  not 
nio\e  in  this  direction  for  a  number  of 
rea.-on>.  Tlie  first  Is  that  it  does  not  en- 
coi-j-age  conservation  of  a  premium,  endan- 
gered resource. 

»  •  *  *  • 

Bv  lorciiig  big  producers,  who  account  for 
70  percent  of  the  fuel  sold  In  the  United 
States,  to  sell  for  the  artificially  lowest  price. 
tne  bill  would  discotirage  conservation  and 
continue  to  encourage  less-than-wlse  uses 
of  this  valtiahle,  vanishing  energy. 
«  •  •  *  • 

.Arguments  that  exploration  will  be  en- 
couraged by  removal  of  federal  price  con- 
trols on  the  small  producers  do  not  stand 
up.  The  days  of  small  operators  tapping 
readily  accessible  supplies  Is  passing.  Most 
of  the  promising  undeveloped  domestic  gas 
fields  either  are  in  distant  and  Inaccessible 
regions  or  on  the  continental  shelves  off  our 
coasts.  Both  are  extremely  expensive  to  ex- 
plore and  develop,  probably  beyond  the 
credit  capabilities  of  a  small  producer  or 
even  a  consortliun  of  small  producers.  Could 
a  smnll  producer  afford  to  pay  even  the  $7 
billion  cost  of  an  Alaskan  pipeline,  to  say 
notlilng  of  the  initial  Investment  needed  to 
pi;t  .something  into  that  pipeline? 

«  *  •  •  • 

.\iiother  troublesome  aspect  of  the  House 
approach  to  natural  gas  prices  is  that  it  con- 
tinues to  foster  an  impression  among  Ameri- 
cans that  there  is  a  cheap  way  out  of  our 
energy  problem,  and  that  if  we  just  pass  a 
federal  law  to  retain  the  status  quo  today, 
everything  will  somehow  turn  out  all  right 
tomorrow.  It  won't  unless  we  make  It  turn 
cut  by  a  long-range  constructive  policy. 
Tliat  policy  should  be  to  let  the  free  market 
set  tJie  relative  costs  of  fuel  so  that  private 
Uidustry  can  gear  up  to  meet  our  future 
ueed^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

Gi.<.>d  politics  ;s  not  iUuslon-making,  taut 
lonuno:.  --euse,  .=\>ch  as  the  Senate  displayed 


Whan  It  voted  to  dengulate  aU  natural  gas 
lact  year.  The  Interaite  ot  Amarlca  wlU  be 
served  if  Senate  cooferees  prevail. 

I  From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Feb.  8, 1976] 

Oas  Bnx  a  Travzstt 
The  natural  gas  bill  adopted  by  tbe  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives  Is  a  travesty,  a 
triumph  of  emotion  over  reason  and  a  raw 
federal  power  grab  which  needs  to  be  re- 
sisted by  all  mean.<. 

*  t  i.  «  i 

The  so-called  compromises  of  the  House 
bill  are  window-dressing.  Freeing  some  in- 
dependent producers  from  controls  and  al- 
lowing the  price  of  gas  to  rise  somewhat  will 
do  little  to  cure  the  shortages.  They  are  only 
attempts  to  cover  up  federal  seizure  of  tbe 
gas  It  does  not  now  centred.  The  success  of  the 
free  intrastate  gas  market  has  been  a  public 
affront  to  liberal  congressmen  for  years.  One 
of  their  cherished  objectives  has  been  to 
seize  this  gas  and  strangle  the  example  of 
their  failure. 

»  r  r-  r  ; 

The  tactics  used  by  the  implacably  hostile 
House  foes  of  the  energy  industry  are  as  rep- 
rehensible as  their  policies  are  Irrational. 
There  were  sly  and  anonymous  suggestions 
that  financial  support  from  people  In  the 
oil  and  gas  indtistry  was  the  reason  for 
sponsorship  of  gas  dereguiatiou  by  Bep.  Rob- 
ert Krueger  of  New  Braunfels.  This  attempt 
to  destroy  the  reputation  of  your  opponent 
revives  memories  of  the  McCarthy  era,  except 
that  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  at  least  stood 
up  and  made  his  charges  publicly,  not  from 
the  shadows. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  natural  gas  legisla- 
tion is  very  much  in  doubt.  Tlie  Senate  has 
passed  a  greatly  different  bill  which  deregu- 
lates gas  over  a  period  of  time. 

But  If  Congress  passes  anything  remotely 
resembling  the  House  version.  President  Ford 
should  promptly  veto  It.  And  he  shotild  make 
the  point  that  the  next  time  people  In  the 
East  and  Midwest  get  thrown  out  of  work  or 
have  their  schools  closed  because  of  a  gas 
shortage,  they  will  knew  exactly  who  to 
blame. 

Mr.  HAGEEXDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  oppressive  growth  of 
Government  In  the  past  40  years.  Still 
nowhere  in  our  society  Is  the  danger  more 
imminent  or  more  critical  than  in  the 
field  of  energy. 

The  oU  embargo  and  the  skyrocketing 
prices  which  followed  it  distressed  all 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  added  to  it 
was  a  concerted  campaign  of  political 
rhetoric  based  on  half-truths  and  in- 
nuendo and  ignorant  of  all  economic 
principles. 

Thus,  we  were  certain  to  fail  in  our  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  American  consumer 
iiitfi- adequate,  fair-priced  fuel  and  a 
reduced  dependence  upon  Middle  Eastern 
and  other  foreign  sources  of  enei-gy.  And 
fail  we  did,  not  only  for  the  present  but 
likely  for  the  future  also. 

How?  We  set  up  a  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, now  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, and  thereby  institutionalized 
Government  meddling  in  the  field  of 
energj".  This  still-young  agency  now  has 
6,000  employees  and  a  yearly  budget  of 
$200  million. 

I  suppose  it  sliould  not  be  surprising 
that  an  agency  conceived  in  crisis  and 
Justified  by  rhetoric  should  be  such  a 
colossal  failure.  Tlie  surprise.  5;erh?.ps.  is 


that  such  a  bureaucracy  could  endure  for 
any  leng^  of  time  and  in  fact  gain  any 
sort  of  legitimacy. 

It  mighi  be  helpful  to  pinpoint  the  fail- 
ure of  the  FEA,  albeit  with  the  help  and 
urging  of  the  Congress,  in  restricting  the 
ability  of  the  Nation's  small,  independent 
producers  of  oil  to  compete  successfully 
and  to  thus  contribute  to  America's  goal 
of  fair-priced,  domestically  produced 
energy  supplies. 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act.  passed  by  Congress,  provides  an 
economic  disincentive  for  the  petroleum 
Industry  at  the  very  time  the  Nation 
needs  increased  actlvit>'  aimed  at  maxi- 
mizing domestic  petroleum  reserve  recov- 
erability  and  producti%ity. 

The  required  rollback  in  cnide  prices, 
under  the  $7.66  composite  price,  serves  as 
the  most  serious  disincentive  to  iseisQfised 
energy  development.  TTiis  initial  roll- 
back penalty  of  approximately  $1.18  per 
barrel  attaches  to  three  major  categories 
of  oil  production.  Those  categories  of 
production:  stripper  wells,  production 
from  exploratory  and  accompanying  de- 
velopmental wells,  and  production  from 
enhanced  recovery  projects  must  be  al- 
lowed to  function  profitably  if  we  are  to 
reduce  our  dependence  upon  Arab  oil 
sources. 

Let  us  look  at  these  restricted  cate- 
gories one  by  one.  First,  stripi>er  wells,  by 
way  of  example,  utilizing  an  average 
Kansas  stiipper  well  at  3.08  barrels  per 
day  and  applying  a  $7.66  unified  price 
along  with  allowance  for  taxes  and 
royalty.  The  gross  income  to  the  working 
interest  owners  would  be  approximately 
$559  per  month,  which  on  a  full  cost  ac- 
counting basis  would  yield  a  loss  to  the 
operator.  Thus  if  a  single  price  of  $7.66 
is  established,  a  large  number  of  strip- 
per wells  in  Kansas  would  become  un- 
profitable and  it  is  possible  that  a  large 
portion  of  such  wells  would  be  prema- 
turely plugged. 

As  for  developmental  wells,  future 
prices  are  a  key  factor  in  making  deci- 
sions whether  to  invest  In  developing  new 
energy  resources.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  technical  risks  of  the  venture 
are  high.  Where  future  prices  are  con- 
tinually subject  to  change  by  adminis- 
trative flat,  an  additional  degree  of  risk 
is  added  that  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the 
final  deterrent  hi  a  decision  not  to  invest. 
Thus,  this  source  is  likely  to  drj-  up  be- 
fore it  is  ever  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  itself. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  signiflcdntly, 
enhanced  recovery  projects  are  a  victim 
of  Government  regulation.  New  strides 
are  being  made  In  secondarj'  and  tertiar>- 
recovery  of  crude  oil.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  technical  advances  will  raise  the 
output  in  the  average  field  from  30  to  50 
percent.  The  big  problem  now  is  Govern- 
ment restriction.  By  regulating  prices  at 
below  market  rates,  the  Government  has 
made  efficient  secondai-j-  and  teiliary  re- 
covery techniques  unproductive.  In  effect 
we  have  forced  our  own  businessmen  not 
to  recover  and  produce  all  the  oil  they 
have  already  found. 

Enhanced  recover^•  already  accomits 
for  Fome  40  percent  cf  US.  ovtput,  and 
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energy  experts  think  that  the  future  Is 
very  bright,  if  the  economics  will  support 
it. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  the  Govem- 
m<int  and  counterproductive  regiilatioii 
of  prices.  It  is  a  fallacy  that  lower  prices 
for  domestic  crude  will  stimulate  Ameri- 
can production  and  reduce  Importation. 
In  fact,  the  very  oppo.site  is  true.  As  a 
direct  result  of  crude  oil  from  stripper 
wells  having  been  exempted  from  price 
control  before  the  EPCA,  stripper  wel'. 
reserves  at  the  end  of  1974  actually  in- 
creased from  4.85  to  4.88  billion  barrels. 
In  1974.  for  the  first  time  since  1967, 
U.S.  production  from  stripper  wells  in- 
creased over  the  previous  year's  total. 
Sfnpper  well  reserves  have  risen  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  crude  oil  resen'es  of 
the  lower  48  States  for  one  reasoii — their 
uncontrolled  price. 

The  arbitrary  "old"  oil  prices  imposed 
by  the  FEA  under  the  auspices  of  the 
EPCA  will  serve  to  drain  our  old  Ameri- 
can oil  reserves  at  veiy  cheap  prices 
while  the  foreign  countries  take  advan- 
tage of  these  pricing  regulations. 

To  start  the  pi  ice  of  "old"  crude  oil 
at  $5.25.  as  is  being  done,  will  result  in 
complete  and  absolute  disaster  insofar  as 
maintaining  maximum  production  from 
our  largest  source  of  oil.  The  price  of 
■'old"  oil  has  not  been  increased  in  over 
2  years,  wliile  at  the  same  time,  all  costs 
a^sociated  with  maintaining  maximmn 
production  have  .soared.  At  ihe  $5.25 
price,  all  incentive  to  maintain  maximiun 
production  wiU  be  removed:  la  fact,  tiie 
inclination  will  be  to  slow  down  the  pro- 
duction until  a  reasonable  price  can  be 
obtained. 

The  two-tier  pricing  struolute  impo.sed 
by  the  Government  makes  it  impossible 
to  meet  tlie  stated  objectives  of  increas- 
ing tlie  U.S.  supplies  of  crude  oil.  Thi.s 
is  so  because  of  the  built-in  limitation 
of  the  incentive  to  increase  i)roduction 
from  new  sources.  Under  the  weighted 
average  price  structure,  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  industry  is  in  fniding  new 
soui'ces,  the  lower  is  the  price  for  tho.se 
new  sources.  The  bureaucrats  and  the 
regulators  say.  "change  the  system.  ' 
They  want  to  adjui.t  it  to  fit  the  reality 
of  the  circumstances  and  to  regulate  a 
better  life  for  all  of  us.  The  real  problem 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  do.  The  tragedy 
Is  that  we  keep  trying  when  experience 
tells  us  we  have  failed  and  common- 
sen.se  tells  us  we  can  never  ."^uccced.  The 
iniustice  is  that  we  sjy  v.e  are  looking 
out  for  the  best  intert.-u  of  the  people 
and  every  action  only  adds  to  the  buiden. 

The  people  in  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  those  in  Con- 
gress, are  all  well-meaning.  T'ney  act 
only  in  the  hope  of  .'^olvins  tlie  prob- 
lem. The  irony  ;.s  that  their  acti.sns  ha\e 
proven  time  and  again  detrimental  to  the 
American  consumer.  As  the  .--ituation  now 
&tand.s  the  consumer  pays  a  high  ransom 
to  the  Arabs  and  the  American  producer 
is  forced  to  curtail  his  pioductioa  due 
to  regulated  prices.  Tl;e  re.^ult  Is  ob- 
vious: America  Is  growing  more,  not  less, 
dependent  upon  foreign  oil  sources. 

Not  only  has  the  sm.all  producer  had 
to  fight  unprofitable  pricing  policies,  he 


has  also  had  to  support  a  new  spate  of 
Federal  paper  pushers  and  their  forais 
as  a  part  of  the  bargain. 

The  FEA  presented  a  special  challenge. 
Because  it  was  conceived  in  haste,  its 
regulations  and  its  report  forms  have 
frequently  requii-ed  changes  which  have 
greatly  compounded  the  already  heavy 
reporting  burden.  An  ATntrican  Petro- 
leum Institute  survo>  reported  tliat  409 
separate  reports  were  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  FEA  regulations,  witli  a  major 
oil  company  study  estimating  475  man- 
years  annually  to  process  the  proper  re- 
ports. 

Perhaps  a  major  oil  company  can  ab- 
sorb that  cost,  but  a  small  company  must 
restrict  Its  activities  in  some  areas  if  it 
is  forced  to  incur  that  type  of  investment 
by  the  Government.  With  the  cost  of 
drilling  an  average  well  in  the  United 
States  having  risen  from  $55,000  to  $95.- 
000  in  10  years,  the  need  for  capital  in 
the  hands  of  the  independent  produc- 
ers— many  of  them  small — who  annually 
drill  more  than  80  percent  of  all  explora- 
tory wells,  is  obvious. 

Even  given  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Grovernment  regulators  their  job  is  im- 
possible. Imagine  having  to  compute  how 
many  feet  deep  you  want  to  drill  a  well, 
or  how  much  money  you  want  to  put  into 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  not 
knowing  what  price  you  will  receive  for 
the  oil  found,  if  indeed  any  is  found.  Or 
even  more  foolish,  imagnie  conducting 
your  business  drilling  for  oil  knowing 
that  no  matter  what  happens  some  wells 
will  run  at  a  loss  not  because  they  do 
not  find  oil  but  becau.se  the  Government 
V  ill  not  let  them  charge  enough  to  pay 
for  what  they  find.  And  further  imagine 
the  frustration  and  anger  of  the  producer 
who  knows  that  the  Arabs  will  be  paid 
Uie  high  price  which  he  cannot  get. 

These  are  not  the  exceptions  but  the 
rule  when  the  Government  controls  the 
price  and  thus  the  supply  and  demand 
of  any  commodity.  The  costs  of  Govern- 
ment regulation,  in  this  case  by  the  FEA. 
and  the  waste  caused  by  Government  re- 
-tiictions  are  not  necessary  or  essential. 
We  in  the  Congress  invented  them  and 
we  in  the  Congre.ss  must  reform  them. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  uncanny  knack  for 
turnins?  a  problem  into  a  crisis.  Witne.ss 
the  energy  problem  of  late  1973  which 
prompted  tliis  august  bod:,  to  implement 
Government  regulations  for  the  distri- 
bution and  price  of  crude  oil.  By  for- 
saking the  natural  allocative  techniques 
of  the  free  market  .system  this  new  Gov- 
ernment agency  was  able  to  cause 
enough  crises  to  turn  the  temporai-j'  em- 
bargo and  subsequent  price  rise  ii  to  a 
long-term  crisis  complete  with  the  requi- 
^\ie  paper  pushers  and  bureaucratic 
boondoggles  which  seem  proverbial  to 
Government  control.  However,  as  Gov- 
ernment maniinilation  has  increased  the 
l)roblems  have  grown. 

Tiie  shortage,  of  which  petroleum 
producers  had  been  warning  us  for  16 
years,  became  a  problem  of  minor  pro- 
portions in  September  of  1970.  A  House 
subcommittee  investigated  the  "crisLs" 
and  heard  from  Government  and  indus- 


try witnesses  a  number  of  suggested  rea- 
sons for  short  supply:  Tougher  environ- 
mental regulations  were  requiring  util- 
ities to  bum  larger  quantities  of  cleaner 
fuels;  atomic  energy  was  far  behind 
schedule;  price  controls  on  natural  gas 
had  caused  a  lag  in  production  and  had 
increased  demand  for  petroleum  while 
import  quotas  on  petroleum  had  cut 
supplies;  demand  for  energy  was  shoot- 
ing up;  international  disruptions  were 
decreasing  crude  oil  imports. 

What  did  Government  do?  It  imposed 
wage  and  price  controls  on  the  economy. 
Thus,  fuel  oil  prices  were  frozen  at  off- 
season lows  and  gasoline  prices  at  sea- 
sonal highs.  The  result  was  to  discourage 
the  reflning  of  fuel  oil. 

Clearly  the  Government  exacerbated 
the  fuel  oil  shortage.  Thus  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  problem  to  the  crisis  stage 
had  begun.  Tiie  bureaucrats  had  worked 
iheir  magic  and  were  busily  shopping 
around  for  more  spells  to  cast.  Unfortu- 
nately tlieir  dreams  were  answered  more 
fully  than  they  could  ever  have  imag- 
infd  in  the  manner  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo and  liie  quadrupling  of  prices  for 
cnide  oil. 

The  politicians,  smelling  a  problem, 
leaped  to  the  aid  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
told  us  of  a  crisis  perpetrated  by  the 
busine.ss  commimity.  In  their  headlong 
dash  to  avoid  any  hint  of  blame  some- 
how rhetoric  overcame  imderstanding 
and  a  realistic  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem The  result,  a  Federal  Energy  Office 
bringing  us  yet  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  administration,  the  sponsor  of 
this  new  agency,  asked,  in  its  first  allo- 
cative decision,  that  refineries  cut  back 
on  ga."=oline  production  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  diesel  fuel  and  home 
heating  oil.  This  policy  was  finally  soft- 
ened when  these  stocks  were  a  full  38 
percent  above  the  level  of  the  preceding 
year.  Tlie  problem,  of  course,  then  be- 
came getting  the  stuff  to  the  consimiers. 
This  brings  us  to  the  allocation  of  now 
.short  ga.?oIine. 

Monthly  ga.'^oline  allocations  meant 
that  many  stations  in  shortage -prone 
areas  would  rim  dry  toward  the  end  of 
the  month.  Delays  in  getting  allocations 
distributed  were  partly  due.  according  to 
Shell  Oil,  to  the  "confusion  and  ex- 
panded papei"work  comiected  with  the — 
allocation  systems.'  Thus  the  Febmarv 
1974  allocations  originally  varied  from 
80  percent  of  1972  use  in  Marj'land. 
where  population  has  exploded  since 
1972,  to  over  100  percent  in  Minnesota, 
where  it  has  not.  New  Jersey,  the  home 
of  Exxon,  was  slated  to  get  83.8  percent 
of  1972  use— partly  because  the  alloca- 
tors did  not  notice  that  Tenneco.  Phil- 
lips, and  Citt!0  had  pulled  out  of  New 
Jersey  since  1972. 

To  make  matters  v.'orse,  the  Energ>' 
Office  was  evening  out  the  supply  of 
crude  oil  among  refineries.  Companier 
that  had  oil  had  to  give  it  to  those  that 
did  not,  at  bargain  prices,  so  there  was 
no  incentive  for  the  "haves"  or  "have 
nots  ■  to  scramble  for  more  costly  im- 
ports. This  leveled  all  refineries  in  a 
downward  direction  making  them  all  run 
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at  an  egalitarian  76  percent  of  capac- 
ity. But  some  of  the  aided  refineries  are 
obsolescent.  Others  make  only  specialty 
products  and  either  cannot  make  gaso- 
line or  can  do  it  only  In  ways  that  waste 
a  lot  of  crude.  Of  course  these  distinc- 
tions escaped  the  FEO. 

Still  the  impossibility  of  Government 
direction  was  not  realized  and  hi  Its  wis- 
dom the  Congress  institutionalized  the 
Energy  Office  and  built  a  new  permanent 
structure  called  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. 

Throwing  caution,  and  commonsense, 
to  the  winds  this  agency  began  to  con- 
trol the  energy  problem  with  a  ven- 
geance. While  ignoring  the  only  possible 
solution  to  the  problem,  the  free  mar- 
ket, they  decided  to  try  different  combi- 
nations of  Government  control.  The 
most  infamous  of  these  being  the  two- 
tier  pricing  system  controlling  the  price 
of  "old"  oil.  In  addition  they  devised  a 
set  of  regulations  for  allocating  the  ben- 
efits of  being  able  to  buy  "old"  oil  at  its 
controlled  price.  The  regulations  in  ef- 
fect taxed  domestic  producers  of  "old" 
oil  and  subsidized  consumption  of  both 
"new"  and  imported  oil. 

President  Ford  imposed  a  $2  a  barrel 
tariff  on  imported  oil.  At  the  same  time 
the  FEA,  an  agency  responsible  to  the 
President,  was  giving  what  amounted  to 
a  subsidy  of  roughly  $3  a  barrel  to  im- 
ported oil.  Was  there  ever  a  clearer  case 
of  the  right  hand  not  knowing  what  the 
left  is  doing?  Certainly  the  PEA  is  not 
being  run  by  Arabian  secret  agmts.  No 
need,  when  unwitting  volunteers  are  so 
cooperative. 

This  absurd  procedure  meant  that, 
while  decontrolling  "old"  oil  would  in- 
deed increase  domestic  production,  it 
would  reduce  imports  even  more  by  end- 
ing the  current  subsidy  to  imported  oil. 
The  final  result  would  be  a  smaller 
amount  of  oil  and  a  higher  product  price. 

Subsidization  of  any  industry  is  eco- 
nomically inefficient.  It  leads  to  misallo- 
cation  of  resources  and  a  support  of 
weak  industries  at  the  expense  of  strong, 
vibrant  industries.  But  even  for  those 
who  believe  that  a  subsidy  serves  some 
purpose  it  should  have  been  clear  t^t 
the  subsidy  should  have  been  given  only 
to  domestic  producers  not  to  producers  in 
the  OPEC  cartel.  But  such  are  the  va- 
garies of  Government  control. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  that  the  PEA  in  this 
case,  and  Government  regulation  in  gen- 
eral, works  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  and  the  pi-oducer,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  a  policy  order  issued  by  the 
PEA  just  10  months  and  26  days  after 
its  inception. 

This  order  established  empirically 
that  it  takes  roughly  11  months  for  a 
Federal  agency  whose  mission  is  to  hold 
down  prices  to  become  actively  engaged 
in  holding  up  prices. 

This  policy  notice  was  issued  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Amtz,  an  PEA  admhiistrator  in 
San  Francisco: 

For  several  moiitlis,  there  has  been  an 
abundant  supply  of  motor  gasoline  in  most 
areas  ot  Region  IX  although  some  areas  and 
sectors  of  the  market  continue  to  report 
shortages.  There  lately  have  been  vague,  tm- 


conflrmMl  reports  that  supply  in  some  areas 
is  so  excessive  as  to  precipitate  gasoline  price 
wan.  ...  It  Is  not  the  intention  at  VBA 
that  larger  allocations  be  used  for  engaging 
in  gas  wars.  The  regulations  prohibit  sup- 
pliers from  Increasing  volumes  to  a  station 
In  order  to  support  gas  war  activity. 

There  follows  the  ofBclal  procedures  for 
dealing  with  same : 

"lA."  All  FEA  employes  are  to  report  any 
gas  wars  they  are  aware  of,  giving  names 
and  addresses  and  "specific  activity  (such  as 
gas  war  signs,  low  prices  being  charged, 
etc.)." 

"IB."  Complaints  from  the  public  wiU  be 
accepted  by  FEA  provided  the  details  Usted 
Ui  lA  are  given.  Initial  contact  may  be  made 
by  telephone  to  the  local  FEA  office  but 
should  be  followed  up  by  a  brief  summary 
in  writing. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  dismiss  these  ex- 
amples as  exceptions.  But  when  the  vast 
weight  of  economic  evidence  shows  that 
Government  regulation  is  not  the  savior 
but  the  culprit,  and  the  exception  be- 
comes the  rule,  the  examples  speak  much 
more  eloquently  than  any  statistics  or 
facts  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  praise  Mr.  Archer  for 
his  leadership  toward  the  free  market  in 
the  solution  to  the  energy  problems  of 
this  country.  It  is  both  befitting  and 
proper  that  this  special  order  is  held  on 
the  date  of  the  200th  aiuiiversary  of 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  hardly  any  aspect  of  our  daily 
lives  untouched  by  Government  regula- 
tion. The  long  arm  of  Government 
reaches  everywhere.  We  imderstand  the 
necessity  for  some  Govei-nment  regula- 
tion. Other  controls  and  rules  seem  de- 
signed solely  to  provide  employment  for 
a  large  army  of  bureaucrats  with  nothing 
better  to  do  with  their  time. 

If  we,  as  individuals,  are  going  to  have 
so  many  of  our  decisions  made  and  our 
choices  defined  by  Government,  it  is 
critically  important  that  the  regulatory 
machinery  fimction  efficiently  and  in  a 
manner  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the 
vast  variety  of  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions and  aspirations  of  our  people. 
There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
regulatory  apparatus  is  not  functioning 
well.  The  growing  pubUc  resentment  over 
an  insensitive  bureaucracy  telling  the 
people  what  to  do  rather  than  reflecting 
Uieir  basic  desire  not  to  be  bothered, 
threatens  to  imdermine  public  con- 
fidence in  our  Government. 

The  imperative  for  regulatory  reform 
is  well  understood.  We  must  begin  im- 
mediately. But  we  must  also  act  deliber- 
ately. Our  regulatory  apparatus  was  con- 
structed piece-by-piece  over  the  past  88 
years.  Whole  industries  have  been 
created  and  nurtured  to  matiu'ity  in  an 
environment  created  by  Government 
regulation.  Some  of  these  mdustries  have 
adapted  well  to  the  ways  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. However  much  we  now  wish  these 
regulations  which  have  proved  often 
anticompetitive  and  coimterproductive 
would  simply  go  away,  we  cannot  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  faithfully  by 
abandoning  them  wholesale.  Just  as 
regulations  took  over  direction  of  our  in- 
dividual decisionmaking  on  an  evolution- 
ary basis,  so  must  we  reform  them  in  an 


evolutionary,  not  a  revolutionary  man- 
ner. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  policy- 
maker in  the  Congress,  our  regulatory 
system  has  failed.  It  has  failed  prin- 
cipally because  we  have  no  consistent 
regulatory  policy.  In  some  cases,  regula- 
tion fosters  production,  tn  others  it  en- 
acts ban-iers  to  production.  In  some 
areas  it  fights  against  monopoly,  in  oth- 
ers it  creates  artificial  monopolies.  About 
the  only  consistent  effects  of  regulation 
have  been  the  increase  in  power  of  bu- 
reaucrats over  the  lives  of  our  citizens, 
the  creation  of  an  unbelievable  Govern- 
ment paperwork  burden,  especially  on 
small  businesses,  and  the  concentration 
of  countervailing  centers  of  power  in 
big  business  and  big  labor,  putting  a  real 
squeeze  on  the  little  guy  and  smaller 
businesses. 

I  sei"ve  as  the  rankmg  Republican  on 
the  House  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Activities  of  Regulatory  Agencies.  I 
am  also  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  with  jm-isdiction 
over  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Consiuner  Product 
Safety  Commission.  I  have  had  a  good 
chance  to  observe  the  operations  of  a 
good  many  regulatory  bureaucracies, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  much  can  and 
should  be  done  to  rationalize  their  poli- 
cies and  roll  back  their  interference  m 
the  free  market. 

There  is  a  growing  volume  of  excellent 
scholarship  on  economic  regulation  and 
on  the  new  generation  of  social  regu- 
lation. The  problems  of  the  older  eco- 
nomic agencies  in  fulfilling  their  pubUc 
responsibilities  of  balancing  the  need  to 
foster  strong  regulated  Industries  while 
assuring  that  these  industries  fill  the 
consumer  interest  are  well  documented. 
In  restoring  free  market  incentives  and 
economic  rationalization,  however,  we 
must  protect  against  unnecessarily  dis- 
rupting these  industries  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  bectxne  so  to- 
tally dependent  on  Government  regula- 
tions. While  the  economic  agencies 
have  been  taking  their  lumps  for  being 
probusiness,  no  such  charge  can  be 
made  for  the  newer  generation  of  so- 
cial regulation — the  health  and  safety 
and  pollution  regulation  agencies.  EPA, 
OSHA,  CPSC — ^none  of  these  bureauc- 
racies seems  to  have  the  remotest  inter- 
est in  or  imderstanding  of  the  problems 
being  faced  by  businessmen,  especially 
small  businessmen. 

Let  us  not  forget  who  is  to  blame  for 
this  entire  situation.  Tliese  bureaucrats 
are  not  out  to  wreck  the  economy.  They 
are  not  fiendishly  committed  to  under- 
mining the  free  market  or  establishing 
Government  planning  for  the  economy. 
They  are  generally  diligent  and  merely 
trying  to  do  an  honest  job  of  implement- 
ing the  law. 

It  is  Congress  that  makes  that  law. 
It  is  Congress  that  has  created  the  bu- 
leaucratic  monster.  It  is  Congress  tiiat 
is  responsible  for  artificial  Government- 
created  monopolies,  for  sanctified  price- 
fixing,  for  inefficient  transportation,  for 
burdensome  paperwork,  for  harassment 
of  individuals  and  businessmeii.  And,  it 
is  Congress  that  must  do  something  about 
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it.  "Deregulation"  cannot  be  a  sim- 
plistic process  of  erasing  the  progress 
ot  Government  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tiu-y.  But  neither  can  the  need  to  be 
careful  and  selective  &ex\B  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction.  We  must  begin  immediately, 
in  earnest,  to  reexamine  the  advene 
impacts  of  excessive  Government  con- 
trols. Big  Government  itself  is  the  prob- 
lem. But  as  an  integral  part  of  our  lives, 
we  cannot  Insist  on  overnight,  wrench- 
ing changes. 

We  must  have  a  constnictive  dergula- 
tion.  We  must  know  that  the  positive 
efTects  of  rolling  back  regulations  will 
exceed  the  admittedly  positive  effects 
that  many  regulations  have  now. 

The  question  Is  one  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits. Our  existing  regulatory  framework 
is  inefBcient,  over-costly.  It  is  hamper- 
ing the  Nation's  productivity  and  skew- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  productive  econ- 
omy. Efficiency  is  not  always  a  dollars 
and  sense  calculation.  Human  values 
are  involved.  Fostering  of  social  goals 
must  be  figured  in.  But  the  basic  idea  of 
a  cost-benefit  calculation  cannot  be 
thrown  out  the  window.  Without  such  a 
perspective,  we  will  continue  mindlessly 
down  the  same  path  of  creating  a  new 
program  to  meet  every  perceived  or 
imagined  problem,  regardless  of  cost  and 
at  great  peril  to  the  continuation  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  In  this  coimtry. 

Because  many  Members  will  want  an 
opportunity  to  speak  this  afternoon,  let 
me  comment  in  detail  on  only  one  aspect 
of  the  regulatory  problem:  the  adverse 
impact  of  Government  regulations  on 
smaller  businesses.  As  a  small  business- 
man myself,  I  can  testify  to  the  crushing 
burden  of  paperwork  on  the  productivity 
and  the  morale  of  small  businessmen. 
Our  tax  laws  discriminate  against  small 
businessmen.  Our  regulatory  agencies 
operations  impact  more  severely  on 
smaller  than  big  business.  Our  Federal 
poUcy  of  continuing  inflation  and  high 
Interest  rates  caused  by  Government  debt 
service  starve  small  business  for  capital 
for  expansion. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  supporters 
cf  small  business  in  its  continuing  strug- 
gle to  keep  its  head  above  the  rising 
waters  of  regulatory  restrictions  is  Prof. 
Armand  J.  Thieblot  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  I  commend  a  recent  paper  of 
his  in  which  he  addresses  this  subject 
directly. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Republican  Study 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Regulatorj- 
Reform  for  taking  this  time  for  today's 
special  order  to  allow  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues to  contribute  our  views  on  some 
of  the  problems  of  governmental  regvila- 
tion  within  the  private  energy  sector. 

Obviously  there  is  much  more  for  us  to 
tackle  than  can  be  considered  now.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  especially  important 
that  this  discussion  serves  notice  that 
Congress  Intends  to  conduct  an  extensive 
review  of  the  regulatory  system.  Con- 
gress appears  to  be  movln;?  out  of  a  pe- 
riod of  general  rhetoric  on  regulatory 
reform  to  specific  proposals  as  is  evi- 
denced by  several  bills  introduced  in 
both  Houses  recently.  These  bills  have 
many  common  elements,  such  as  a  grad- 


ual phasein  of  reforms  rather  than  any 
unrealistic  expectation  of  immediate  re- 
versal of  these  poUcles. 

Regulation  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  economy,  but  the  need  exists 
for  us  to  return  real  competition,  the 
basis  for  a  free  enterprise  economy,  to 
the  marketplace.  To  do  this  we  must  re- 
ject the  self-sening  argvunents  Intended 
to  delay  substantive  reform.  However, 
not  all  regulation  can  be  eliminated 
since  many  are  based  on  public  health 
and  safety.  Instead  we  must  evaluate  the 
co.sts  and  benefits  and  provide  an  on- 
going review  and  overview  to  update 
agency  policies  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  public.  Congress  must  shake 
up  the  entrenched  regulatory  bureauc- 
racy as  well  as  the  cartels  that  have  been 
created  in  many  regulated  industries. 

A  dangerous  complacency  has  devel- 
oped In  the  regulated  industries.  The 
same  businessmen  who  in  recent  years 
were  complaining  that  Government  reg- 
ulation stifled  innovation,  efficiency,  and 
incentive  in  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem have,  however,  experienced  a  re- 
markable conversion.  Many  are  now  urg- 
ing that  Congress  not  interfere  at  all 
with  the  regulatory  process.  Certainly 
somewhere  in  between  these  divergent 
positions  exists  a  measure  of  reality,  spe- 
cifically that  some  regulations  are  hor- 
ribly outdated  and  Ineffective  while 
other  regulatory  actions  are  totally  in- 
adequate in  today's  environment.  The 
former  should  be  discarded  while  the  lat- 
ter needs  to  be  revised  to  meet  present 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  major  points  stressed  by 
the  proponents  of  a  new  consumer  agency 
has  been  the  inability  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  perform  an  objective  analysis  of 
their  performance  with  regard  to  the 
public  interest.  The  argument  followed 
that  there  should  be  created  a  new 
agency  to  perform  this  function. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  under  the  Im- 
pre.ssion  that  the  American  people  have 
such  a  mechanism  available  for  this  re- 
view. The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
tains by  and  for  the  people  ultimate  re- 
view over  the  actions  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  to  function  in  the 
public  interest.  Oversight  commlt|>«es  are 
charged  with  seeing  that  the  congres- 
sional mandate  Ls  urlderstood  and  com- 
piled with.  As  an  elected  body,  directly 
responsible  to  the  people.  Congress 
should  .seek  an  activist  role  in  compelling 
responsive  regulatory  policies  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  rather  than  avoid  its 
responsibility  by  creating  another  bu- 
reaucratic "whipping  boy."  In  order  for 
existing  agencies  to  meet  their  poten- 
tial. Congress  must  first  perform  its  duty. 
We  must  force  the  action  because,  in  this 
bureaucracy,  natural  momentum  means 
no  momentum. 

Perhaps  the  mast  striking  example  of 
how  our  problems  and  national  needs  de- 
velop while  our  regulatory  agencies  re- 
main static  Ls  the  energy  situation.  While 
long  gas  lines  and  skj-rocketlng  prices 
brought  the  problem  into  sharp  focus  for 
the  consumer,  seven  Government  agen- 
cies were  responsible  for  formulating  and 
implementing  our  national  cner?v  poli- 


cies. Even  the  creation  of  a  new  fMeral 
Energy  Administration  did  not  fulfill  the 
promise  of  a  comprehoistve  regulatory 
approach  to  America's  most  vital  indus- 
try. Today  there  are  still  at  least  22  sep- 
arate Federal  offices  which  monitor,  li- 
cense, and  otherwise  regulate  our  energy 
producers.  Clearly,  any  effective  reform 
of  those  agencies  must  seek  to  eliminate 
this  scatter-g\m  approach  to  energy— 
the  very  blood  of  the  industrial  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  debate  over  the 
Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authoriaatlon 
Act.  many  Members  expressed  concern 
that  the  oil  Industiy.  notoriously  adept 
at  circumventing  statutory  attempt  to 
regulate  its  conduct,  wo'ald  seize  the  op- 
portunity for  high  profits  on  the  world 
market  and  export  Alaskan  oil  and  gas 
rather  than  distribute  that  much-needed 
oil  domestically.  Since  enactment  of  that 
pipeline  authorization — and  as  the  first 
production  dates  draw  near — I  am  still 
not  convinced  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Interior 
or  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  are 
equipped  to  see  that  the  purposes  of  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  law  are  not  sub- 
verted. The  competing  interests  of  these 
various  agencies  enable  the  energy  indus- 
try to  play  one  regulator  off  another  In 
pursuit  of  its  goals.  Regulatory  refonn 
in  this  energy  field  must  first  look  to 
eliminate  such  counterproductive  bu- 
reaucratic gamesmanship  and  get  on  to 
the  job  of  comprehensive  energy  over- 
sight. Such  streamlining  would  also  ben- 
efit the  energy  Industry  by  freeing  it  from 
numerous  Federal  sources  of  expense  and 
red  tape. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
speak  much  more  specifically  about  the 
inadequacy  of  present  regulators  In 
charting  the  fate  of  Alaskan  oil  and  gas. 
but  the  lack  of  such  detailed  Information 
is  also  part  of  the  problem  we  face  In 
regtilating  energy.  Only  the  oil  industry 
knows  for  sure,  and  in  petitioning  for  gas 
and  oil  pipeline  authorizations  they  tell 
each  agency  only  what  it  needs  to  know 
to  decide  the  narrow  question  before  it. 
Thus  no  single  governmental  authority 
has  coordinated  Information  concerning 
pipeline  construction  and  completion,  oil 
and  gas  production  levels,  ti-ansportation 
Eind  storage  facilities,  the  status  of  State 
environmental  and  licensing  proceedings, 
or  the  amount  of  Alasluin  resources 
which  companies  plan  to  export  under 
the  provisions  of  the  pipeline  law. 

I  fear  that  by  the  time  these  factors 
are  known,  it  will  again  be  too  late  to 
match  the  Intent  of  our  laws  with  the 
conduct  of  the  oil  industry.  Thus,  I  am 
grateful  for  Uiis  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  an  open  discussion  of  the  need 
for  i-egulatory  changes  in  the  energy  field 
and  would  add  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
debate  spawns  the  legislative  action  so 
needed  to  provide  comprehensive,  fair 
and  beneficial  regulation  of  our  energy 
industries. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heat  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  Presidential 
campaign.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get 
a  fair  hearing.  No  Issues  are  effectively 
Joined,  because  the  principle  function  of 
politics  today  would  seem  to  b«»  the  crea- 
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tion  of  confusion  rather  than  a  search 
for  policy. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  case 
in  the  discussion  of  the  energy  inraUem 
over  the  last  3  years.  American  oil  com- 
panies are  accused  of  mon<voll8tic  ten- 
dencies, with  no  factual  evidence  to  jus- 
tify such  claims,  and  with  litUe  chance 
for  recourse  or  rebutal. 

This  phenomenon  Is  described  by  W.  A. 
Moncrief  and  R.  C.  Cowan  in  an  article 
in  the  May  1075,  issue  of  Atlantic  Maga- 
zine. 1%^  believe  that  a  "pollution  of 
reality"  has  resulted  in  a  suspicion  and  a 
distrust  of  everyone's  motives.  But  even 
worse,  this  atmosphere  has  resulted  in  an 
economic  absurdity  which  penalizes  each 
and  every  American.  Once  again  the  reg- 
ulations implemented  to  supposedly  help 
the  consiuner  have  turned  out  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

This  resulted  in  a  thought-provoking 
article  "A  Different  Kind  of  Oil  Pollu- 
tion," which  I  commend  to  my  slreptical 
colleagues : 

A  Different  Kind  of  On.  PoiiunoN 
( By  W.  A.  Moncrief  and  B.  C.  Cowan) 

do  Include  the  mighty  American  oU  in- 
dustry among  the  disadvantaged  In  our 
society  may  seem  to  caU  tor  a  quantum  flight 
of  the  Imagination,  but  an  oilman  puts  the 
case  that  the  press  and  the  poUtlclaus  widely 
misunderstand  and/or  misrepresent  the  In- 
dustry's motives  and  problems.) 

As  we  have  grown  more  aware  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  environment,  the  concept  of 
"pollution"  has  been  extended  by  analogy  to 
include  not  only  obtrusive  noises,  but  also 
aesthetic  "pollution"  of  natural  beauty.  Gen- 
erally, and  often  qiute  rightly,  the  petroleum 
industry  has  found  Itself  on  the  defense,  hav- 
ing to  solve  problems  that  previously  were 
not  considered  problems  at  all. 

The  change  In  our  society's  standards — the 
extension  of  the  concept  of  pollution — has 
naturally  been  led  by  the  Intellectuals  and 
the  politicians:  but  "environmental  protec- 
tion" has  become  an  accepted  part  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for 
the  intellectuals  and  the  politicians  to  help 
us  clean  up  the  intellectual  and  political  en- 
vironment in  which  the  petroleum  Industry 
must  operate.  In  other  words,  those  who  have 
set  standards  for  others  should  also  set 
standards  for  themselves,  not  by  censorship, 
but  by  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Just  as  smog  is  more  than  an  aesthetic 
problem,  the  pollution  of  the  economic  at- 
mosphere involves  far  more  than  the  sensi- 
bilities of  oilmen.  First,  there  is  a  prolonged 
political  uncertainty  which,  added  to  the 
already  high  economic  risks,  makes  long- 
term  planning  by  the  major  compemies  for 
such  essentials  as  refineries  and  deepwater 
ports  even  more  difficult.  What  is  a  serious 
luconvenience  for  the  major  companies  may 
prove  to  be  fatal  to  the  surviving  10,000  in- 
dependent wildcatters  whose  numbers  have 
already  been  reduced  by  more  than  half  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years. 

Second,  a  corrosive  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  everyone's  motives  afflicts  aU  of  our  insti- 
tutions, not  just  the  petroleum  Industry. 
Indeed,  in  the  examples  that  follow,  the  sub- 
ject is  really  not  petroleum  economics,  but  a 
peneral  malaise  that  extends  far  beyond  the 
controversy  over  one  Industry.  Here  arc  some 
examples  of  the  "pollution  of  reality." 

1.    THE   INOtTSTRY   AS   ADVXRSAKT 

Recently  a  number  of  oilmen  have  dis- 
covered that  in  private  conversations  many 
politicians  from  nonproduclng  states  will 
agree  with  them,  and  then  say,  "but  my  con- 
-stituents  won't  buy  It."  It  has  become  ad- 
vuutageous  to  run  against  the  oil  indii-=(tr}' 


and  dangerous  to  try  to  explain  its  economic 
probl«DU  and  zvqulremeiits.  Obvloualy.  such 
a  altuatlon  ttaOa  to  feed  iqmn  itself.  If  leg- 
lalatkm  U  paned  that  makes  tbe  national 
situation  worse,  the  tendency  will  be  to  blame 
the  Industry  again — and  enact  still  more 
pxmitlve  legislation. 

Tbls  situation  is  not  unique  to  (Ml,  but  is 
a  f  tmdamental  problem  of  democracy,  making 
it  aU  the  more  curious  that  no  one  is  seeking 
to  overcome  the  problem.  On  the  conta-ary, 
the  tendency  Is  to  reward  those  who  aggra- 
vate the  condition,  as  witness  our  next 
example. 

a.   "OBSCENK   PEOrlTS" 

If  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  were  not 
considered  by  scune  to  be  a  "leading  con- 
tender for  the  Democratic  ncHninatlon,"  the 
"most  effective  senator,"  and  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's "experts"  on  energy,  it  might  be  best 
to  ignore  his  repeated  use  of  the  term  "ob- 
scene" to  describe  the  profits  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  And  It  might  seem  to  be  In  the 
Interest  of  the  independent  oU  producers  to 
put  as  much  distance  as  possible  between 
themselves  and  these  "obscene"  giant  com- 
panies. But  poUution  Is  indeed  everyone's 
battle,  so  let  it  be  recognized  that  this  excess 
of  rhetoric  is  as  corrosive  to  our  social  fabric 
as  any  sulfuric  exhausts  which  bring  tears 
to  the  eyes.  Frankly,  we  cannot  escape  the 
suspicion  that  had  the  erstwhile  hawk  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  in  his  televised  hearings,  been 
questioning  the  patriotism  of  alleged  leftists 
rather  than  oil  company  executives,  the  spec- 
ter of  "McCarthyism"  resvurected  would  have 
been  raised  by  every  fastidious  civil  libertar- 
ian. 

In  the  present  atmosphere  it  would  seem 
that  a  politician,  or  any  self-appointed 
"guardian  of  the  public  Interest,"  can  say 
anything  about  the  oil  Industry  without 
arousing  skepticism  or  offending  the  tradi- 
tional American  sense  of  fair  play.  For  in* 
stance,  two  United  States  senators  charged 
that  during  the  oU  embargo  tankers  were 
waiting  offshore  for  higher  prices  and  that 
one  thousand  offshore  wells  were  closed  down 
to  reduce  the  domestic  supply.  Actually,  the 
federal  government  had  Information  that 
theae  charges  were  baseless,  but  the  senators 
did  not  bother  to  check  In  advance,  nor  did 
they  bother  to  correct  their  misstatements 
after  they  were  demonstrated  to  be  false. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  abstract  truth. 
Some  members  of  Congress  seem  determined 
to  punish  the  profitability  of  the  major  com- 
panies, and  in  their  Ignorance  of  the  indus- 
try they  have  fostered  proposals  which  wo\ild 
fall  most  heavily  on  the  small  independ- 
ents— ^hurting  the  majors,  yes,  but  at  the 
same  time  leaving  them  a  virtual  monopoly 
In  exploration  for  oil. 

3.  "excess"  and  "windfall"  profits 

While  our  objections  to  terms  such  as  "ob- 
scene profits"  and  to  abusive  treatment  of  oil 
company  executives  are  based  on  noneco- 
nomlc  factors  that  affect  all  Americans,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  oUmen  have  a 
specific  self-interest  In  the  concepts  of  so- 
caUed  excess  or  windfall  profits.  Nonetheless. 
we  believe  that  general  economic  ignorance 
about  the  capitalist  system,  not  just  Ignor- 
ance about  one  Industry,  underlies  these  con- 
cepts. If  Americans  decide  to  abandon  capi- 
talism, the  decision  should  not  be  taken  on 
the  basis  of  such  manifest  ignorance.  Spe- 
cifically, while  the  profits  of  the  oU  Industry 
rose  sharply,  principally  as  the  result  of  In- 
ventory markups,  the  percentage  Increases 
were  generaUy  reported  without  noting  that 
return  on  investment  In  the  Industry  has 
been  depressed  for  at  least  ten  years.  More- 
over, the  earnings  of  the  petroleum  tndtistry 
still  are  not  In  excess  of  its  capital  require- 
ments, which  some  estimates  put  as  high  as 
one  and  one-half  trillion  dollars  over  the 
next  ten  years. 

There  are  onlv  three  wav.';  for  nn  julnstry 


to  accumulate  capital:  internally,  by  current 
profits;  througb  outside  investment  nuwle  In 
hope  of  future  profits;  or  by  force  through 
taxation.  If  an  Industiy  is  "excessively  prof- 
itable," capital  will  flow  In  to  produce  more 
of  the  "exceasively"  profitable  product;  and. 
In  time,  a  surplus  of  the  product  will  result 
in  lower  prices,  with  profits  falling  to  or 
even  below  the  average. 

While  "excess"  and  "windfaU"  sound  more 
precise  economically  than  "obscene,"  no 
definition  of  the  terms  has  been  generally 
agreed  upon.  It  Is  not  strange  that  words 
with  no  precise  definlticii  in  a  quantifiable 
subject  lilu  economics  can  be  bantered  about 
tor  years  without  anyone  having  asked.  What 
does  that  mean? 

4.    DiCREASINb    PRODUCTION 

It  should  be  noted  that  higher  prices  will 
not  resxilt  in  immediate  increases  in  sup- 
plies. The  February  17  issue  of  Times  quotes 
Senator  Jackson  as  complaining,  "Just  look 
at  the  record:  production  has  gone  down 
steadily."  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  mis- 
leading presentation  of  an  isolated  fact  that 
endangers  far  more  than  the  oU  Industry. 
If  domestic  production  had  soared  when 
prices  rose  It  would  have  demonstrated  that 
the  shcKtage  was  artificial,  or  contrived. 

The  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states  continue  to  resist  the  development 
of  potentiaUy  rich  reserves  off  their  own 
shcM^s,  citing  both  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic reasons.  But  one  asks  in  vain  if  they 
have  considered  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic damage  done  by  their  dependence  on 
tanker-carried  foreign  oU.  On  the  heavUy 
developed  Texas  and  Louisiana  coasts,  condi- 
tions may  not  be  pristine,  but  there  are 
both  fish  offshore  and  Jobs  onshore.  The 
leaders  of  the  Northeast  are  shirking  their 
responsibUity  to  their  r^on  and  country: 
they  should  adopt  a  more  farslghted  policy. 

S.    BTTBSIDIZINC    OPEC 

The  price  of  "old"  oil  (production  from 
pre-embargo  wells  except  high-cost,  low -pro- 
duction "sta-lpper"  wells)  is  froeen  at  $5^5 
p«'  barrel.  This  lowers  the  average  cost  of  all 
oil.  Increasing  the  demand  for  the  product 
which  must  then  be  imported  from  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petndeum  Exporting  Countries. 
It  is  an  ironic  consequence  ot  economic  ig- 
norance that  many  politicians  who  claim 
to  be  friends  of  Israel  increase  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Arabs  by  causing  the  do- 
mestic oU  Industry  in  effect  to  subsidize 
OPEC.  Of  course,  perpetuating  our  depend- 
ence on  lmp<Mi«d  oU  also  reduces  our  ability 
to  piu^ue  an  Independent  policy,  and  not 
only  in  the  Mideast. 

8.      RESOTTRCE     ALLOCATION     AND     INCOME 
REDISTRIBUTION 

Here  Is  another  area  In  which  intellectuals 
and  politicians  ought  to  help  clarify,  not 
confuse,  the  Issue.  The  question  of  pricing 
needs  to  be  separated  trota  the  matter  ol 
Income  redistribution.  When  the  cost  of  any- 
thing goes  up,  the  burden  almost  always 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  poor.  This  Is  part  of 
the  economic  definition  of  poverty  and  It  is 
not  "heartless"  to  recognize  it  as  a  fact.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  redistribute  Income,  but 
we  should  ask  ourselves  If  we  want  to  do  so 
by  the  very  Inefficient  and  counterproduc- 
tive means  of  subsidizing  energy  consump- 
tion, by  either  rationing,  allocation,  or  price 
regulation. 

7.    DEREGULATION    OF    NATURAL    GAS    PRICES 

Federal  Power  Commission  regulation  has 
kept  the  price  of  natural  gas  below  market 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  result  has 
been  to  encourage  the  wasteful  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  to  discourage  exploration  for  a 
clean  fuel  that  Is  also  an  important  souix:e 
of  fertilizer.  Moreover,  the  controUed  well- 
head price  was,  and  is,  far  below  replacement 
costs.  (Gas  wells  are  often  very  deep.)  Con- 
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sequently,  there  are  gfrowlng  shortages  which 
cannot  be  quickly  overcome  by  Imports. 

Deregulation  would  not  mean  suddenly 
soaring  utility  bills  in  the  North.  Much  of 
current  production  is  under  long-term  con- 
tract, and  roughly  80  percent  or  the  cost 
pal  I  by  the  northern  consumer  goes  for  pipe- 
lines and  utility  transmiaelons. 

Politicians  from  the  consumitig  states  still 
.?:em  to  see  only  ihe  short-run  political  costs 
of  deregulation.  Perhaps  the  charade  of 
"r.'.ep-by-stcp"  deregulation  will  deceive  the 
people  and  spare  their  representatives  and 
senators  some  embarrassment.  But  Is  this 
tiie  function  of  regulation,  to  disguise  the 
t-onscquences  of  folly?  Perhaps  it  often  Is. 

S.     THE     ENVIRONMENT     AND     THE     OIL 
DEPLETION     ALLOWANCE 

The  environmental  question  Is  too  com- 
pltx  for  consideration  here,  but  it  i^  worth 
noting  that  the  independent  oil  producers 
account  for  more  than  85  percent  of  the  on- 
shore drilling.  Virtually  all  the  offshore  drill- 
ing Is  done  by  the  majors.  But  have  we 
faund  many  "environmentalists"  who  oppose 
otrshore  drilling  also  lobbying  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  depletion  allowance  which  Is  vital 
13  the  people  who  drill  onshore?  The  ques- 
tion Is  rhetorical.  We  know  that  for  Ideolog- 
ical reaions,  the  same  people  are  often  "pro- 
environment"  and  "antl-depletlon."  There 
is  an  additional  Irony  in  the  fact  that  "clean- 
ing up"  the  environment  has  increased  the 
capital  requirements  of  the  oil  Industry.  Con- 
versely, as  the  net  profits  of  the  oil  Industry 
ri.ie,  the  industrj-  can  pay  for  more  environ- 
montal  protection. 

But.  of  course,  the  depletion  allowance 
h.i;  become  the  very  symbol  of  t.ix  "loop- 
holes;" so  much  so  that  many  people  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  "depletion"  does  not 
refer  to  taxes  per  se,  but  to  a  limited  and 
exhaustible  commodity.  A  hundred  and  one 
mlrieral.s  have  some  sort  of  depletion  allow- 
ance, and  forty-two  carry  the  same  22  per- 
cent rate  that  has  applied  to  oil  and  gas. 
but  we  hear  little  discussion  of  these.  Equity 
aside,  the  real  economic  Justification  for  the 
depletion  allowance  is  to  provide  an  Incen- 
tive for  taking  the  high  rlslc  Involved  In 
searching  for  oil  and  gas.  People  talce  the 
high  rlsls  of  drilling  for  oil  because,  to  put  It 
bluntly,  there  is  a  chance  of  a  high  return. 
But  If  the  tax  laws  make  a  high  return  Im- 
possible, there  wUl  be  no  high  risk  taken, 
nor  should  there  be,  because  It  would  be  a 
profligate  waste  of  resources. 

THE     ROLE     OF     GOVERN  ME.NT 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s  the  domestic 
lndui?trj'  also  sought  to  limit  the  importation 
of  "cheap  foreign  crude"  through  Import 
quotas  which  roughly  stabilized  the  price  of 
oil  but  gradually  allowed  Import.s  to  .i?e  to 
almo.st  40  percent  of  consumption  at  pre.se.it. 

The  domestic  oil  Industry  ba^ed  Its  argu- 
ments on  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  should  not  become  dewnJeat  upon 
"cheap  foreign  crude  —  for  it  would  soon 
ce.\se  to  be  cheap.  Recent  events  have,  of 
course,  borne  this  out;  and  yet  even  today, 
many  intelligent  individuals  say  llist  we 
should  not  have  wasted"  our  domes' ic  re- 
serves when  we  could  have  u^'etl  all  that 
"cheap  foreign  crude."  This  is  not  an  aca- 
demic point  about  who  was  rtffht.  but  holds 
clear  implications  for  future  polky  decisions. 
The  objective  of  the  domestic  industry  was 
Ij  maintain  a  donie-tic  capacity  to  find  oil- 
oni,  by  the  way,  a  doaiestlj  di-trlbutlon  w;- 
work.  ."^ad  we  relied  totally  upon  that  "cheap 
fnregn  crude."  we  would  have  more  oil  \i\ 
the  ground  todav.  but  little  pro.ipcct  of  get- 
tlnt;  It  out — and  no  way  to  deliver  U  Even 
wllh  this  limited  protection  the  domestic  In- 
d'-Utry  was  declining  into  a  state  of  gradual 
liquidation,  with  exploration  falling  yearly. 
Prod'.iction  peaked  in  1970. 

Thl<<  i'?  not  to  Imply  that  we  «-hotild  ne-er 
h'iVC  imported  any  forelen  crude,  or  should 


seek  total  self -sufficiency  iu  the  near  futtire, 
but  simply  that  the  value  of  secure  domestic 
resources  cannot  be  measured  by  the  world 
market  prices  of  petroleum  which  may  be  In 
temporary  oversupply.  The  paradox  Is  that 
the  security  of  this  source  of  cheap  crude 
dep>ends  upon  our  not  being  dependent  on  It. 
Perhaps  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  public 
13  confused. 

A  related  misconception,  common  among 
many  intelUgent  people,  is  that  there  is  an 
inherent  contradiction  between  conservation 
and  development.  Conservation,  however, 
means  not  nonuse,  but  efficient  use;  there- 
fore, a  relatively  high  price  would  encourage 
both  conservation  aixd  development. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  here  is  not  to 
give  an  economics  lesson,  but  to  show  that 
It  Is  posiiible— all  too  possible — to  let  ideol- 
ogy lead  us  Into  economic  absxurdity,  wherein 
we  oppdse  the  only  means  to  our  objectives. 
Income  redistribution  is  good  politics,  but 
long-term  planning  is  not.  Politicians  talk 
of  Operation  Independence  and  then  propose 
heavy  new  taxes  on  the  only  people  who  can 
deliver  that  "lndef>endence. "  Supporters  of 
Israel  cause  the  domestic  oil  Industry  to 
iUbslj..!.c  OPEC.  Environmentalists  strive  to 
weaken  the  major  source  of  onsliore  oil  and 
clean  natural  gas.  Profit  rat'.^D  of  the  oil  and 
ga.-.  industry  are  called  "excessive"  without 
regard  for  the  Indiistry  j,  "excessive"  capital 
requiremeius. 

Unfortunately  tliis  stale  of  affairs  Is  not 
unique  'o  the  "energy  question."  In  the 
current  cacophony,  no  one  can  get  a  hearing 
because  no  one  can  be  heard.  No  issues  are 
effectivily  joined  because,  as  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  once  observed,  the  princi- 
pal fuuct.on  of  politics  would  seem  to  be  "en- 
tertainment," rather  than  a  search  for  policy. 
Since  the  Senate  became  a  mass  launching 
pad  for  the  White  House,  lis  enfeebled  value 
ai  a  debating  forum  has  totally  expired. 
■  Hearings '  have  become  more  like  "show 
trials,"  tu  which  the  principal  function  of 
expert  opinion"  is  to  help  candidates  avoid 
contact  with  pos.slbly  unpopular  truth.  The 
really  effective  Washington  "vested  Inter- 
eUs"  are  those  Intertwined  lobbies  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  thrive  on  instltutlon- 
all/tng  rather  tlian  on  solving  problems. 

The  average  citizen  will  no  doubt  have 
tlitlicuUy  t>ellev;ng  that  it  Is  not  "exposure" 
the  Oil  and  gas  Industry  fears,  but  the  dan- 
ger that  It  will  gee  no  real  hearing  at  all. 
Consider,  then,  the  Implications  for  the  aver- 
age citizen.  If  a  major  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy cannot  be  heard,  what  chance  has  a 
Utile  ma'i— or  one  with  an  even  leas  popular 
cau?e^ 

Ml-.  CR-^NF.  M'-.  Speaker,  natural  gas 
h  the  most  widely  u.sed  source  of  energy 
in  the  United  States  today.  The  fact  tliat 
it  i,s  n  I'w  coj^t,  clean  burning  gas  attrib- 
utes to  its  "Aide  use  in  nearly  every  facet 
of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest 
.-single  fuel  .source  for  the  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  sectors.  These 
qualities  have  caiL-^ed  its  use  to  multiply 
four  times  in  just  20  years  Roing  from  5 
trillion  cubic  feet^^  in  1950  to  20  trillion 
cubic  feet  i  i  1970.  This  is  one  of  the  ma- 
.jnr  factors  that  led  to  a  vote  on  Thurs- 
day, February  5,  when  the  House  voted 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  decontrol 
nntural  ga."  prices  for  companies  produc- 
i'lT  Ifs-s  than  100  billion  cubic  feet  of 
'^nlural  gas  per  year.  This,  in  effect, 
vouUI  deregulate  the  i''dependent  pro- 
lUi'^crs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  retain 
controls  en  the  major  companies.  One  of 
my  .<:tronge-st  objections  to  thia  policy  of 
two-tier  regulation  concerns  the  free 
piark^t  syst?m.  If  t;,o  indcT-ierdent  pro- 
di'  rr  is  to  remain  competitive  with  the 


major  producers.  It  would  be  injudicious 
for  them  to  raise  prices  when  the  buyer 
can  obtain  the  goods  at  a  lower  cost  from 
another  company.  Ultimately,  that  com- 
pany would  be  one  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers, who  already  supplies  over  75 
l)ercent  of  the  country's  natural  gas. 

Today,  the  Nation  faces  a  shortage 
of  natural  gas,  yet  it  is  generally  agreed 
tliat  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  recov- 
erable reserves  of  natural  gas  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  Americans.  That 
raises  the  question :  If  there  are  sufficient 
reserves  of  natural  gas,  then  why  cannot 
the  United  States  get  the  natural  gas  it 
both  wants  and  needs?  Again,  the  free 
market  principles  have  been  violated. 

Wlien  the  Congress  passed  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  of  1954,  we  gxiaranteed  shortages 
and  price  increases.  By  limiting  the  price 
of  gas  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  we 
succeeded  at  one  stroke  iu  making  it  un- 
economical for  new  sources  of  gas  to  be 
developed.  While  the  regtilatiou  varied 
from  area  to  area.  It  insured  an  average 
interstate  price  of  gas  less  than  a  real- 
istic price. 

The  price  of  natural  gas  has  been  a 
good  deal  for  the  consumer,  but  the  re- 
turn to  the  seller  has  been  so  lov,-  he  has 
not  had  sufficient  profits  to  reinvest  in 
further  exploration  and  recovery  of 
natural  gas.  The  free  market  allows  for 
seed  money-profits  by  having  both  the 
buyer  and  seller  agree  on  the  price  of  the 
item.  But,  in  the  case  of  natural  gas. 
Government  has  regulated  seed  money 
out  of  the  exchange  price. 

The  artificially  low  price  has  not  only 
prevented  more  gas  supplies  from  being 
developed;  it  has  also  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  fuels.  The  coal 
liquefaction  process,  for  example  is  cap- 
able of  supplying  us  with  enormous 
quantities  of  cheap  liquid  and  gaseous 
substitutes.  But  It  certainly  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  unrealistic  regulated  gas 
price.  The  result  is  that  we  have  short- 
ages of  fuel  everywhere. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  says  that 
we  have  228  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  no 
more  than  100  miles  offshore,  and  less 
than  600  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Gas  is  being  flared  In  Louisiana 
and  is  bubbling  up  to  waste  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  And  it  is  the  Government's 
regulation  which  prevents  us  from 
getting  at  it. 

This  is  one  clear  case  in  which  allow- 
ing a  price  increase  would  help  us  to 
conquer  inflation  far  more  effectively 
than  maintaining  the  regulation.  All  the 
price  limit  succeeds  in  doing  is  restrict- 
ing the  supply  and  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  fuels.  The  final 
irony  of  tlis  absurd  situation  which  reg- 
ulation has  brought  about  is  that  r.ow 
that  we  need  our  domestic  coal  indus- 
try, we  find  it  crippled  as  a  result  of  our 
policy  on  natural  gas. 

To  move  in  the  direction  of  a  real  solu- 
tion we  must  alter  those  laws  which  limit 
production  and  alter  as  well  those  laws 
which  stimulate  an  increased  artilicial 
demand.  If  the  free  market  is  permitted 
to  work,  the  energy  problems  we  face, 
wiiile  not  disappearing,  would  hardly 
appear  the  crisis  they  now  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  days  wh?n  I  consider  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion the  single  largest  setback  to  Amer- 
ican energy  independence.  At  s  time 
when  it  was  generally  recognised  tfaat 
the  cause  of  the  decline  in  domestic 
drilling  and  exploration  for  petroleum 
was  overregulation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment called  into  being  a  mammoth  new 
bureaucracy  whose  principal  inupose 
seems  to  be  the  issuance  of  even  more 
regulations.  The  existence  of  the  FEA 
and  the  tonnage  of  paper  produced  by 
it  has  not  caused  one  single  drtv  of  pe- 
troleum to  be  drilled  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  reached  the  surface.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made 
that  FEA  has  retarded  additional 
drilling. 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues has  been  contacted  by  irate  con- 
stituents— ^be  they  service  station  own- 
ers, distributors,  fanners,  refiners,  or 
consumers — ^who  have  been  harmed  by 
some  FEA  regulation  that  only  a  small 
army  of  lawyers  can  interpret  I  am  sure 
we  have  all  had  complaints  about  the 
multitude  of  complex  forms  now  required 
of  anyone  even  peripherally  involved  in 
an  energy  business.  Likewise,  we  all  are 
aware  of  the  thick  supplements  called 
"Federal  Energy  Guidelines"  which  ar- 
rive at  our  offices  with  depressing  regu- 
larity. I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
problems  caused  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  however,  when  I 
say  that  this  tsrpe  of  regulation  is  not 
the  worst  of  the  problem. 

For  the  truly  objectionable  feature  of 
the  FEA  and  the  Government's  oil  policy 
is  its  continued  reluctance  to  abandon 
the  temptation  of  price  controls,  even  in 
the  face  of  ovemiielming  evidence  that 
the  lack  of  incentive  caused  by  controls 
is  the  main  reason  why  our  reliance  on 
foreign  oil  is  growing.  I  was  personally 
appalled  when  Mr.  Zarb  recommended 
that  President  Ford  sign  S.  622.  the  latest 
congressional  "energy  bUl."  Instead  of 
removing  all  controls,  this  ridiculous  bill 
extended  contn^  to  "new"  fields,  which 
were  previously  free  of  controls,  llie  fact 
that  the  FELA  was  willing  to  do  an  about- 
face  and  embrace  more  government  of 
free  enterprise  indicated  to  me  that  tiiey 
are  still  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
last  analysis  controls  are  both  healthy 
and  desirable.  Like  most  regulatory 
agencies,  FEA  realizes  that  if  we  Junk 
controls,  we  also  remove  the  need  for 
that  agency.  Self-preservation  is  there- 
fore a  paramount  concern. 

I  represent  an  oil-producing  district. 
Time  and  again  I  have  come  up  against 
a  stubborn  refusal  of  FEA  to  listen  to 
the  facts  of  life  in  petroleimi  production 
and  refining,  and  to  instead  insist  on  an 
FEA  plan  hatched  by  lawyers  who  have 
never  seen  an  oil  well. 

The  American  petroleum  industry  has 
delivered  more  service  at  a  low  price 
than  any  government  agency  could  pos- 
sibly accomplish.  Continued  tinkering 
with  the  free  market  will  never  restore 
the  vast  supply  of  cheap  energy.  It  wiH 
only  cause  a  shortage  of  the  product,  and 
that  will  end  up  iMinging  more  hardship 
to  the  American  people  than  any  foreign 
embargo.  The  real  tragedy  is  that  this 
shortage  will  come  courtesy  of  our  own 
Government. 

I  have  said  before  that  any  controls 
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are  a  disaster  for  a  free  econmny.  The 
facts  have  proved  me  ligbk.  It  is  time 
to  g^  out  of  the  business  of  over-reg- 
idatlng  the  petroleum  business,  while 
managing  to  prune  the  bureaucracy  by 
dismantling  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  horrors 
of  government  intervention  are  weU 
Imown  to  any  businessman,  llie  volume 
of  paper  and  by  implication  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  man-hours  required 
to  compJy  with  government  overreigula- 
tion  were  vividly  described  in  a  recent 
news  report  in  Forbes  magazine: 

IX  you  lined  up  the  storage  shelves  of  the 
15  FedenJ  Becord  Centers  end  to  end.  they 
would  stretch  the  2.300  miles  frocn  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  all  tbe  way  to  Salt  Ijake  City  .  .  . 
some  12.5  million  cubic  feet  of  records  In 
those  files — 1.2  million  cubic  feet  coming  in 
yearly  and  700/)00  cubic  feet  going  to  the 
shredder.  And  that's  not  counting  the  17  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  files  In  the  hands  of  fed- 
eral agencies,  or  the  4  mUllon  cubic  feet  they 
throw  away  each  year. 

At  the  moment,  nobody  knows  exactly  how 
many  forms  there  are  .  .  .  Recently  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  thumbed 
through  6.000  such  forms  and  calculated  that 
they  cost  the  economy  $20  bUlion  to  fiU  tjiem 
out  and  the  Government  another  S20  billion 
to  read  them.  Back  In  1966  a  Congressional 
Committee  estimated  that  the  cost  of  paper- 
work to  the  Federal  Government  was  only 
about  $8  bUlion. 

It  seems  that  each  day  brings  a  new 
form  from  either  the  Federal  or  State 
government.  There  are  demands  for  more 
bustaiess  data,  more  reports,  and  more 
disclosure  of  all  kinds.  There  is  also  a 
wen-founded  concern  that  much  of  the 
data  iKovided  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  regulation  or  adminis- 
trative order  has  little  or  no  utility  to 
business  managonent  in  the  control  or 
operation  of  its  activities,  and  many  well 
have  questicmable  value  or  utility  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  agencies. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  reports  that 
it  needs  nearly  enough  magnetic  com- 
puter tape  to  run  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  to  fill  out  its  Federal  forms. 
Shdl  has  estimated  the  cost  of  its  routine 
and  spedal  reporting  to  the  feds  at  $17 
million  and  475  man-years  annually.  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute  reports 
that  transportation  of  fuels  require  69 
separate  reports,  production,  and  ezplo- 
raticm  53  reports,  and  permits  tuid  li- 
censes require  roughly  45  report;;  yearly. 

Ttxese  are  regulations  of  the  present, 
and  It  takes  littie  foresight  to  see  ih&t  in 
the  oil  industry  the  regulation  of  the 
future  is  intoided  by  smne  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  accomplish  a  thmvugh 
corporate  divestiture.  Tills  will  result  in 
eliminating  economies  of  scale  and  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  procuring  the 
$5P0  to  $700  billion  wortti  of  capital  it  is 
expected  will  be  needed  to  procure  suffi- 
cient energy  for  the  United  States  be- 
tween now  and  1985. 

Tlie  desire  to  break  up  the  major  oil 
companies  is  due  mainly  to  the  higher 
petroleum  prices  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though no  convincing  evidence  has  been 
presented,  the  political  rhetoric  promotes 
the  idea  that  vicious  monopolistic  or  oli- 
gopolistic tendencies  in  the  industry  have 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  price  in- 
creases. In  fact,  however,  statistics  do 


not  show  any  undue  concentration  in  the 
oil  industry.  For  example,  no  company 
owns  more  than  9  percent  of  the  oil,  gas 
car  gaaoUne  market  and  their  mofits  over 
the  10  years  1963  to  1973  were  lower  than 
most  otber  major  Industries  and  showed 
a  distinct  decline  from  196S-72,  averag- 
ing only  a  2-percent  growth  In  profits 
per  year. 

The  OPEC  embargo,  followed  by  a 
more  than  quadrupling  of  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  resulted  in  higher  gasoline 
prices  and  higher  oil  company  profits.  In 
most  cases  the  profits  were  made  on  oil 
in  inventory,  produced  before  the  em- 
bargo. The  desire  to  find  a  scapegoat  was 
so  strong  that  the  politicians  turned  to 
the  most  visible — not  the  guilty — ^target: 
the  oil  c<»npanies. 

However,  the  facts  tell  a  different 
story.  First,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  why 
the  major  oil  companies  would  not  have 
used  their  monopoly  power  before  1973, 
if  indeed  they  had  it.  The  real  reason  for 
higher  prices  dates  back  to  the  OPEC 
takeover  of  the  oil  companies  which  be- 
gan in  1970.  Before  that  time  the  major 
oil  companies  controlled  the  export  of  ofl 
from  the  BOdeast  and  there  were  no 
shortages  or  price  rises.  In  fact  prices 
declined  in  real  terms  as  did  the  ofl  com- 
panies' profit  margin  per  barrel. 

In  fact,  judging  by  any  statistical  or 
factual  evidoice  available.  Hie  oil  com- 
panies are  less  concentrated  thsm  many 
other  businesses  which,  because  they  do 
not  offer  the  political  sex  aiqieal  of  this 
Industry  are  not  subject  to  the  rhetoric 
of  divestiture. 

Assertions  that  an  61igop<distic  marlcet 
with  restricted  entry  exists  are  also  un- 
founded. As  UCLA  Prof.  Neil  Jacoby  has 
noted:  over  the  last  20  years  more  than 
330  firms  have  entered  the  world's  oU  in- 
dustry. Collectively,  firms  other  than  the 
"Seven  Sisters"  have  increased  their  area 
of  exploratitm  concessions  from  36 
to  76  percent  of  the  foreign  non- 
Communist  world  total;  multiplied  tbeir 
ownershlp  of  crude  oU  resores  from  8 
to  33  percent  of  the  total;  expanded  their 
production  of  crude  oU  from  13 
to  29  percent;  increased  their  ownership 
of  tankers  from  71  to  81  percent  of  avail- 
able capacity,  and  raised  their  refinery 
capacity  fron  27  to  51  percent  of  the 
total.  Thus  in  all  areas:  production,  re- 
fining, transportation,  and  marketing, 
competition  exists. 

Still  the  myth  continues  that  oil  com- 
panies' divestiture  would  bring  lower  fuel 
prices,  where  in  fact  competition  is  evi- 
dent in  the  oil  Industry  and  the  pur- 
ported desire  to  make  it  more  competitive 
is  specious.  And.  if  a  breakup  took  place 
more  white  collar  Jobs  and  less  efficient 
production,  because  of  the  absence  of 
economies  of  scale,  would  push  product 
prices  higher. 

The  same  effect  is  probable  if  local  gas 
stations  were  forced  to  seek  new.  uncer- 
tain product  sources  because  of  vertical 
divestiture.  Also,  such  a  divestiture  could 
produce  a  whole  new  layer  of  "middle- 
men" each  of  whom  would  add  to  the 
consumers'  cost. 

Rather  than  simply  look  at  the  nega- 
tives, let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
tremendous  successes  of  the  energy  pro- 
ducing companies  in  the  United  States. 
Never  before  has   a  society  offered  a 
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standard  of  living  and  the  time  to  enjoy 
our  leisure  that  the  United  States  has. 
This  is  due  to  a  free  enterprise  system 
on  which  the  individual  has  a  choice  as 
to  where  and  for  whom  he  will  work,  and 
what  he  will  do  when  he  has  finished  his 
days  labor.  The  profits  he  makes  have 
allowed  him  to  provide  himself  and  his 
family  with  the  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
and  the  comforts  and  leisure  matched  by 
no  other  society. 

Just  as  the  worker  mu.st  profit  or 
change  jobs,  the  company  must  profit.  It 
must  be  successful  and  make  a  profit  if 
it  is  to  attract  capital  and  to  grow- 
thus  providing  more  jobs.  And  in  the 
case  of  oil  and  fuel  production  this  need 
is  even  greater  because  it  is  the  sine  qua 
non  to  the  well-being  and  expansion  of 
other  industries. 

Experts  estimate  that  $80  billion  a 
year  investment  in  the  energy  industry 
will  be  necessary  from  now  until  1985 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  American  in- 
dustry. To  attract  this  capital  a  strong 
vibrant  industry  offering  profit  as  en- 
couragement to  investment  is  necessary. 
The  industry's  dedication  to  increased  In- 
vestment is  well  documented.  From  1968 
to  1973  two- thirds  more  has  been  in- 
vested by  oil  companies  than  they  gen- 
erated in  profits. 

The  profits  returned  as  dividends  go 
not  only  to  the  2  million-plus  sharehold- 
ers but  to  the  miUions  of  Americans  who 
hold  an  indirect  interest  in  the  forms 
of  pension  plans,  insurance  policies  and 
so  forth. 

Finally  let  us  consider  the  aUernati\e 
offered  to  the  present  competitive  sys- 
tem. The  evidence  that  increased  Gov- 
ernment control— or  even  ownership— of 
the  petroleum  industry  will  render  it 
more  efficient  ranges  all  the  way  from 
slun  to  none.  In  fact,  past  experience 
with  Government  controls  and  owner- 
ship of  services  would  seem  to  indicate 
otherwise.  An  example  is  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  has  seen  its  pow- 
er rates  increase  more  than  120  percent 
m  the  past  8  years,  and  has  been  forced 
to  Increase  its  rates  12  times.  Perhaps  an 
even  more  graphic  example  is  the  Postal 
Service  whose  lack  of  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness are  felt  by  almost  everyone 

The  FEA  reports  that  retail  gas  prices 
are  higher  in  every  nation  where  the  In- 
dustrj'  has  been  nationalized  Their  fig- 
ures  show  that  private  companies  pro- 
duce an  average  of  44  barrels  daily  per 
employee,  compared  to  6.6  barrels  daily 
lor  Government-operated  firm.s 

,J^,^  '^"."".^  ^^"-'^  ^°  «^^^f^f  'his  dismal 
portrayal  of  the  future.  The  rhetoric  is 
strong  but  the  argument  is  weak  The 
call  for  Government  action  is  based  on 
an  argument  consti-ucted  on  sand  The 
premises  are  weak  and  the  result  will  be 
disaster,  for  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
Government  will  handle  this  bu.sine"s 
any  better  than  their  others 

r.^^TJ°^^^^^  ^^^««  who' call  for  m- 
creased  Government  regulation  and  con- 
trol and  take  the  sage  advice  of  Abra- 
nam  Lincoln  who  counseled  u-s  that  the 
Government  should  only  do  for  the  peo- 
ple those  things  which  they  cannot  do 
themselves, 
Mr     SPENCE     Mr     Speaker,    I    am 


pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
continuing  series  of  special  orders  on  the 
general  subject  of  Government  regula- 
tion. It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  focus  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on 
what  we  consider  to  bo  instances  of  bu- 
reaucratic excess  in  a  number  of  areas. 
We  are  gratified  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  among  Ameri- 
cans for  across-the-board  reform  of 
regulatory  policies,  and  we  feel  that  pe- 
riodic discussions  for  the  record,  such  as 
the  one  today,  will  provide  helpful  source 
material  for  the  coming  congressional 
debate  on  regulatory  reform. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  is  subject  to 
n  any  of  the  same  bureaucratic  tend- 
encies as  other  agencies,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  sui;gest  that  the  standard  prob- 
Iem.s  of  overregulation  and  burdensome 
paperwork  and  reporting  reqi-  rcments 
are  iny  worse  there  than  elsewhere  in 
the  jovemment.  Apparently,  these  are 
unavoidable  tendencies  among  the  bu- 
reaucracy, as  it  is  now  constructed. 

Energy  L-  so  important  to  our  Nation 
at  this  time,  however,  that  we  consider  It 
especially  important  that  only  the  most 
coherent,  efficient,  and  economically 
sound  policies  be  formulated  and  en- 
forced at  tlie  Federal  level.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  see  from  the  following  study, 
this  has  certainly  not  been  the  case  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  date. 
Last  year,  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute asked  Prof,  Richard  B.  Manke,  of 
Tufts  University,  to  do  a  study  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  and  its  successor, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  The 
resultmsj  report  included  several  ex- 
amples of  counterproductive  FEO  regu- 
lations, a^s  well  as  some  good  advice  for 
the  future.  For  example.  Professor 
Manke  commented : 


The  fault  lies  with  the  ba.slc  policy  of  con- 
trolling the  price  of  a  product  at  a  level  so 
low  that  Its  demand  far  exceeds  Its  supply. 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  should 
declare  publicly  that.  In  the  future  petro- 
leum supply  crises,  it  will  not  adapt  policies 
that  prevent  rising  petroleum  prices.  Higher 
prices  should  be  one  of  the  Administrations 
most  powerful  tools  for  obtainluK  necessary 
reductions  m  demand  and  for  allocating; 
.scarce  suppUe-,  to  their  mosi  important  uses 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  additional  ex- 
cerpts from  Professor  Mankes  study  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 

On  the  e\e  of  the  embaii^o  (5  October  197:1 1 , 
no  imporunt  sector  rf  the  ecuiiomy  was 
suffering  frc.ni  a  severe  shortage  of  petroleum 
products  Because  US.  petroleum  consump- 
tion during  the  embargo  averaged  roughly 
10  percent  less  than  the  year  before,  the 
FEO  would  not  have  been  taking  unneces- 
sary ri.sks  if  it  had  adopted  measures  that 
allocated  petroleiun  products  so  tliat  stocks 
always  remained  slli;htly  below  vear-earller 
leveLs  Unfortuitately,  tiie  FEO  did  not  do 
this.  Instead,  by  late  April,  when  the  em- 
bargo wfts  lifted,  stocks  of  every  prodtict  e.T- 
cept  ker<»sene  had  registered  significant  im- 
provemeni  relative  to  the  year  before:  Totirt 
stocks  of  crude  oil  and  refilled  products  were 
up  by  nearly  7  percent,  or  about  32  million 
barrels,  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  This 
means  that,  precisely  during  the  months  of 
the  Arab  embargo,  total  U.S.  petroleum  In- 
ventories improved  by  about  80  million 
biirieK  when  compared  with  the  year-ear- 
lier dntp    The  reduction   in  U.S    oil'  imports 


attributable  to  the  embargo  was  about  130 
minion  barrels.  However,  because  of  the  In- 
ventory build-up  precipitated  by  the  FEOs 
■successful"  efTorts  to  reduce  the  quantlt- 
of  petroleum  products  available  for  sale  the 
effective  shortfall  suffered  by  American  con- 
sumers was  roughtly  1.6  times  that  level 
approximately   210   million   barrels. 

The  FEO  Introduced  allocation  measure-; 
designed  to  place  a  heavier  burden  on  use>ii 
thought  to  be  better  able  to  reduce  their 
consumption  without  severe  economic  dis- 
ruption (for  example,  moat  indtistries.  but 
apparently  not  petrochemicals  and  truck- 
ing) or  In  some  vague  ethical  sense  les.s 
deserving  (for  example,  motorists).  Gaso- 
line and  distillate  fuel  oils  are  quantita- 
tively the  two  most  Important  reflned-oll 
products.  Most  gasoline  Is  used  to  power  mo- 
tor vehicles,  most  distillates  are  consumed 
either  In  industrial  and  home  heating  or 
in  fueling  dlesel  engines. 

Until  late  January  1974,  the  FEO  contin- 
ued to  urge  refiners  to  produce  more  distil- 
lates at  the  expense  of  gasoline,  and  until 
mid-February  it  manipulated  price  ceilings 
to   achieve    this    end.    Distillate    Inventories 
soared  to  more  than  38  percent  above  year- 
earlier  levels  by  early  February.  If  the  PEC 
had  instead  adopted  policies  "that  required 
refiners  to  maintain  distillate  stocks  at  cor- 
responding year-earlier  levels,  dally  U.S.  gas- 
oline production  could  have  averaged  403,- 
000  barrels    (or  6.5  percent)    higher  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  OAPEC  embargo 
The    FEO    regulations    did    not,    however 
achieve  equitable  interstate  distribution  of 
gasoline  supplies.  In  February,  when  gasoline 
shortages  were  most  severe,  initial  allocations 
ic.r  the  states  ranged  from  a  low  of  63  per- 
cent of  projected  needs  In  both  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Virginia  to  a  high  of  122  percent  of 
projected  needs  In  Wyoming.  States  that  pro- 
auced  large  quantities  of  oil  or  bordered  oU- 
exportlng  western  Canada  had  the  most  gaso- 
line so  that  most  of  their  residents  suffered 
no  diree*  itscomfort  from  the  embargo.  Hard- 
est hit  were  five  eastern  states  (New  Hamp- 
shire,   New    Jersey,    Vermont,    Virginia,    and 
West    Virginia),    whose    Initial    allocations 
averaged  only  66  percent  of  their  projected 
needs.  Even  after  these  states  were  awarded 
emergency  supplementary  allocations  in  late 
Februarj-.   their  available  supplies   averaged 
only  73  oercent  of  projected  needs    The  al- 
location regulation  iLself  helped  to  exagger- 
ate .shortages  in  three  ways: 

1.  Basing  allocations  on  1972  sales  dispro- 
portionately hurt  fast-growing  regions  such 
U.S  Arizona.  Florida,  and  Nevada. 

2  In  1972  major  oU  companies  (British 
Petroleum,  Gulf,  Phillips)  began  consolidat- 
tiig  retailing  operations  by  closing  several 
thoiLsand  stations  in  regions  of  the  country 
where  inadequate  or  ob.solete  refining  capac- 
ity made  retailing  relatively  less  profitable 
Abandonment  of  gas  stations  was  especially 
prevalent  in  the  Southeast  and  Midwest. 
Since  each  oil  company's  available  gasoline 
was  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  its  dealers' 
li»72  sales,  ihe.se  areas  suffered  a  dispropor- 
tionate fall  In  gasoline  supplies. 

3.  Like  states,  oil  companies  relied  on  Im- 
ported oil  in  widely  varying  degree.  Domestic 
crude-oil  supplies  of  companies  like  Exxon. 
Getty,  Gulf,  and  Marathon  were  suftiiient  to 
supply  most  of  their  refineries"  needs.  In  con- 
trast, the  embargo  led  to  proportlonatelv 
larger  falls  in  output  for  companies  like  Ash- 
laud  and  Sohio.  Those  states  (chiefly  on  the 
East  Coast)  with  heavy  concentrations  of 
stations  supplied  by  these  reflaerles  thus  suf- 
leied  more  than  others. 

In  addition  to  falling  to  correct  the  sharp 
inequities  among  states,  the  FEO's  program 
also  led  to  mlsallocutlon  of  gasoline  supplies 
Within  states.  7he  long  lines  that  were  com- 
nionplnce  in  most  major  eastern  urban  cen- 
ters from  late  December  1973  through  Febru- 
ary  1SIV4  were   unkiiowii   in   many  rural  and 
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vacation  areas  located  in  the  same  states. 
Urban  areas  siifTered  meet  because  thro«gh- 
out  the  embargo  drivers  tended  to  flU  tbeir 
tanks  cloee  to  home  or  work.  The  aharp  re- 
ductions In  pleastire  driving  and  weAend 
trips  meant  that  far  fewer  fUl-ups  took  place 
in  outlying  rural  and  vacation  areas. 

A  better  policy  would  have  allowed  oil 
companies  to  charge  slightly  hlchcr  prices 
on  sales  to  dealers  In  areas  classlfled  by  the 
FEO  as  gasollne-Bhprt.  Since  the  FBO's  price 
controls  on  petroleum  products  did  take  ac- 
count of  Interregional  dlflerenoes  In  gasoline 
production  and  delivery  costs,  allowing  oil 
refineries  to  Impose  a  surdiarge  of  about  1# 
per  gallon  on  sales  In  gasoline-short  areas 
should  have  provided  ample  incentive  for 
the  elimination  Of  the  costly  regional  short- 
ages. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  problems  posed 
by  the  Arab  embargo  was  the  woraenlng  of 
gasoline  shortages  near  the  end  of  the  month. 
Paradoxically,  these  cyclical  shortages  arose 
largely  from  one  of  the  PEG'S  prldng  regula- 
tions: the  decision  to  allow  refiners  and 
dealers  to  raise  prices  to  offset  higher  cosU 
only  at  the  start  of  each  month.  With  costs 
of  gasoline  production  soaring,  this  rule  gave 
refiners  a  strong  incentive  to  withhold  gaso- 
line at  the  end  of  a  month  for  sale  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  month,  when  they 
could  charge  the  new  higher  price. 

The  policies  of  the  FEO  did  not  achieve  a 
just  and  efficient  petroleum  allocation  among 
products,  regions,  refiners,  or  time  periods. 
Many  have  charged  the  oil  companies  with 
the  resi>on8ibillty  for  these  failures.  After 
all,  their  indictment  reads,  if  the  companies 
had  not  reached  greedily  for  higher  profits, 
the  observed  mlsallocatlon  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies need  not  have  been  so  severe.  As  the 
foregoing  discussion  amply  documents,  how- 
ever, if  the  oil  companies  were  at  ftult,  it 
was  because  they  reqjonded  in  aooordance 
with  the  price  controls,  the  regulatory  oon- 
stralnts,  and  the  repeated  public  plees  of 
the  FEO.  Indeed,  they  wotUd  have  deserred 
the  strongest  public  censure  If  they  had  done 
otherwise  during  a  period  of  national  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

At  least  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
FEO's  misguided  allocation  measures  rests 
with  the  Congress  whose  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  called  for  a  oomprebMi- 
Elve  allocation  program  within  thirty  days 
of  Its  passage.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  aid  the  independent  dealers 
and  Its  Instructions  to  base  allocations  on 
more  "normal"  1972  conditions,  the  ^EO 
geared  Its  gasoline  allocation  crude-rich  re- 
finers to  sell  (at  controlled  prices)  macD»  of 
their  cheap  crude  to  crude-short  r^nezs. 
Disregarding  the  Tlg<»rous  protests  of  the 
crude-rich  refiners,  who  felt  (correctly)  that 
they  were  being  asked  to  subsidize  their  less 
fortunate  competitors,  the  FEO  and  Its  suc- 
cessor, the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
entered  the  interrefinery  allocation  rules  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

The  price  controls  failed  to  limit  the 
post -embargo  profits  of  oil  companies  for 
three  reasons.  First,  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  foreign  oil  roughly  doubled  the 
value  of  stocks  of  foreign  crude.  Large  Inven- 
torj-  profits  were  realized  when  crude  bought 
at  preembargo  world  prices  ■was  sold  at  post- 
embargo  prices.  Price  controls  on  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oil  could  not  limit  this 
source  of  approximately  half  of  the  higher 
profits  attributable  to  the  embargo.  Second, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  worsen  short- 
ages, the  designers  of  the  price  controls 
exempted  new,  released,  and  stripper  oU, 
which  accounted  for  roughly  40  percent  of 
all  domestic  crude.  This  was  a  wise  decision. 
However,  the  shortage  pushed  prices  of  ex- 
empt domestic  crude  from  less  than  $6.00  per 
barrel  on  the  eve  of  the  embargo  to  nearly 
tlO.OO  by  the  late  December;  roughly  thiee- 
foiirths  of  the  higher  revenues  due  to  this 
prioe  rise  accrued  a.s  higher  profits  to  the 


owners  of  exempt  crude.  Third,  the  FEO. 
wanting  to  maintain  output  in  the  face  of 
escalating  production  costs,  granted  produc- 
ers tit  old  oil  a  price  rise  of  (1.00  per  barrel. 

Wen  before  the  start  of  the  Arab  embargo, 
the  ehortxges  that  developed  made  it  evident 
that  the  price  ceilings  on  old  on  has  been  set 
far  below  market-clearing  levels.  Crude- 
short  refiners,  desperate  for  refinery  feed- 
stocks, bid  up  the  price  of  exempt  crude. 
Desiring  even  more  oil,  they  began  seeking 
ways  to  clrcum'vent  the  price  controls  of  old 
oil.  According  to  reports  in  the  trade  press 
prior  to  the  OAPEC  embargo,  some  succeeded 
by  agreeing  to  tie  together  piutshase  of  old 
and  new  oil  from  a  given  source:  they 
bought  old  oil  at  the  controlled  price,  but 
bought  new  oil  at  a  price  so  high  that  the 
weighted  average  price  for  the  total  purchase 
rr«8e  to  near  the  martcet-clearlng  level.  Thus, 
the  price  controls  on  old  oil  had  the  unde- 
ptrable  consequence  of  accelerating  the  In- 
flation of  prices  of  new  oil. 

Some  refiners  process  much  greater  propor- 
tions of  old  crude  than  others.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  fortunate  refiners  from  reap- 
ing vast  windfall  profits,  the  FEO  had  to 
enforce  differential  ceilings  on  the  price  re- 
finers could  charge  for  their  products.  The 
method  was  to  allow  each  refiner  a  8x>ecifled 
markup  over  Its  full  unit  production  costs. 
Even  within  well-defined  geographical  mar- 
Irets,  the  price  controls  on  old  crude  led  to 
Intercompany  differences  of  as  much  as  12^ 
per  gallon  in  retail  gasoline  prices. 

All  petroleum  products  were  in  shori  sup- 
ply during  the  Arab  embargo.  Hence,  even 
companies  whose  products  carried  prices  as 
much  as  30  percent  above  those  of  their  com- 
petitors because  they  processed  proportion- 
ately more  of  the  high-priced  new  and  for- 
eign crude  did  not  lose  sales.  However,  once 
the  embargo  ended  and  the  shortages  eased, 
these  companies  confronted  the  dilemma  of 
maintaining  their  prices  and  wa'tchlng  'their 
sales  plummet  or  rutting  prices  and  incurring 
huge  losses.  This  situation  was  neither  "fair" 
nor  eccmomlcally  desirable.  However,  given 
multi-tiered  pricing  for  crude  oU,  the  un- 
happy choice  could  be  avoided  only  by  re- 
quiring relatively  crude-rich  refiners  to  sell 
(at  controlled  prices)  some  of  their  cheap 
crude  to  crude-short  refiners.  Disregarding 
the  'rigorous  protests  of  the  crude-rich  re- 
finers, who  felt  (correctly)  that  they  were 
being  asked  to  subsidize  their  less  fortimate 
competltlors,  the  FEO  and  Its  successor,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  enforced  the 
interrefinery  allocation  rules. 

It  Should  be  stressed  that  the  inefficiencies 
and  inequities  of  price  controls,  and  their 
ultimate  faQure  to  limit  oil-company  profits, 
were  not  the  fault  of  the  FEO.  It  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  remedy  these  deficien- 
cies. Rather,  the  fault  lies  with  the  basic 
policy  of  controlling  the  price  of  a  product 
at  a  level  so  low  that  its  demand  far  exceeds 
its  supply.  The  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion should  declare  publicly  that,  in  future 
petroleum-supply  crises.  It  will  not  adopt 
policies  that  prevent  rising  petroleum  prices. 
Higher  prices  should  be  one  of  the  adminis- 
tration's most  powerful  tools  for  obtaining 
necessary  reductions  in  demand  and  for  allo- 
cating scarce  supplies  to  their  most  im- 
portant usses. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
ravl^  and  extend  their  remai-ks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fnnu  Tllinois  (Mr.  Crank)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"detente"  is  about  to  disappear  from  the 
pages  of  administration  announcements 
on  foreign  policy.  Words  are  the  weapons 
of  political  warfare,  and  detente  has  be- 
come an  obsolete  wei^xin  and,  thus,  an 
obsolete  word.  Now  our  policy  of  detente 
will  be  known  as  "peace  through 
strength,"  although  other  descriptions 
will  probably  emerge.  The  State  Depart- 
ment insists  that  there  will  be  no  change 
in  foreign  policy,  but  the  change  in  the 
name  of  our  policy  is  not  without  mean- 
ing. 

George  Orwell,  in  his  novel  "1984,"  and 
in  his  perceptive  essay,  "Politics  and  the 
English  Language,"  pointed  out  how 
oftoi  in  politics  words  are  turned  up- 
side down  and  sometimes  evm  take  on 
the  opposite  of  their  normal  meanings. 
Thus,  in  "1984,"  peace  came  to  mean 
war.  The  respected  scholar,  Theodore 
Draper,  has  remarked  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  Ctnnmentary  that  ttie  word 
detente  has  come  to  mean  "appease- 
ment" and  for  that  reascm,  one  supposes, 
is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  American 
people.  He  adds  that  appeasement  until 
the  1930's  was  a  perfectly  honorable  word, 
meaning  "peace  and  oonctliation  until  it 
took  on  the  meaning  of  surrender  to 
HitlerlsJi  demands.  I  only  wish  that  it 
was  as  easy  to  dispose  of  an  unworkable 
and  unsuccessful  policy  as  It  apparently 
is  to  dispose  of  an  unpopular  word. 

D6tente  achieved  wide  use  during  the 
Nixon  years  to  describe  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  democratic  and  totali- 
tarian regtoies.  Detente  has  fallen  from 
favor  because  only  the  United  States  has 
relaxed.  The  Soviet  Unicm  has  continued 
its  policy  of  Increasing  its  military 
strength  in  order  to  achieve  more  flexi- 
bility in  overseas  adventures.  Detente  has 
become  a  euphonlsim  for  the  military 
decline  of  the  United  States,  a  decline 
which  the  American  people  win  not  let 
continue.  The  American  people  will  ac- 
cept a  genuhie  relaxation  of  tensions 
based  upon  restraint  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they 
are  tired  of  policies  which  strengthen  the 
Soviet  Unlcm  while  claiming  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  war. 

The  American  people  cannot  be  fooled 
by  the  name  of  a  policy.  They  will  look 
at  its  substance.  H  we  have  fundamental 
difSculties  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  not  because  we  have  not  tried 
to  get  along  with  them.  Although  the  Be ^ 
Viet  leaders  abandoned  the  Western  Dt' 
mocracies  during  World  War  I.  Vtfi 
United  States  pro'eided  extensive  faminf 
relief  to  the  Russian  people  after  the  war. 
Despite  mass  executions,  concentration 
camps,  and  purges  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munists, the  United  States  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1933  and  sought  to 
improve  relations.  Those  efforts  went 
imrewarded. 

Pearl  Harbor  forced  the  United  States 
into  a  "grand  alliance"  with  the  Rus- 
sians who  had  been  attacked  by  their 
Nazi  allies.   Difficulties  with  our  new 
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Communist  ally  during  the  Second  World 
War  resulted  in  numerous  wartime  con- 
ferences designed  to  smooth  relations. 
Postwar  cooperation  was  the  purpose,  if 
not  the  achievement,  of  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam in  1945.  and  efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tions continued  until  1947.  On  March  16. 
1950.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
once  more  proposed  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  reduce  the 
cold  war  between  them.  The  result  was  a 
real  war  in  Korea.  After  the  death  of 
Stalin,  we  saw  the  "Spirit  of  Geneva"  in 
1955,  the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David"  in  1959. 
and  the  "Spirit  of  Moscow"  in  1963. 

No  American  President  has  failed  to 
make  an  effort  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  have  been  disap- 
pointed. President  Johnson  attempted  to 
begin  strategic  arm.s  limitation.s  talk.s 
with  the  Soviet  Union  despite  the  Viet- 
nam war  but  was  rebuffed  by  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 
As  the  SALT  I  agieements  were  being 
signed  In  the  election  year  of  1972,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  were  en- 
gaged in  a  major  conventional  attack  in 
South  Vietnam  using  modern  Soviet 
equipment.  Following  the  Watergate 
crisis  In  1974,  the  Vladivostok  guidelines 
for  SALT  n  were  announced  just  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  began 
their  final  offensive  in  violation  of  the 
Paris  Peace  agreement.  As  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  fell  and  Portugal 
was  almost  captured  by  Communists,  tlie 
United  States  agreed  to  the  Helsinki 
declaration  which  legitimized  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Eastern  Europe.  Now  with 
Angola  In  Communist  hands,  thanks  to 
Soviet  and  Cuban  intervention,  we  pre.^.s 
for  a  new  SALT  agreement  at  the  same 
time  all  of  southern  Africa  is  threatened 
with  war. 

Detente  has  become  a  word  distasteful 
to  the  American  people,  so  it  must  go. 
However,  the  American  people  are  actu- 
ally questioning  the  policy  which  stand.s 
for  unilateral  efforts  to  improve  relation;-; 
and  unilateral  concessions.  They  have 
seen  the  history  of  American  efforts,  and 
they  have  seen  the  results.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  pleased. 

The  time  has  come  to  ask  wliat  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  out  of  detente  and 
then  see  what  they  are  willing  to  ex- 
change in  order  to  obtain  what  they 
want.  In  short,  the  time  has  come  to  see 
if  any  worthwhile  agreements  can  be 
reached.  We  must  examine  the  Soviet 
view  of  detente  to  see  if  understanding 
is  possible.  To  promote  an  understanding,' 
of  Soviet  goals  and  the  Soviet  view  of 
detente,  I  msert  the  following  article 
reprinted  and  summarized  in  Soviet 
World  Outlook,  Febioiary  13.  1976: 

FORE.VIOST    SOVIKT    MILITARY    JoTRNAL    EMl'lt.\- 
SIZE.3     CONTINriNG     C'Kfi   1  M      Rolf:     (,f     War 

AND   Military    Michi' 

The  November  1975  i.s,sue  of  CuiiumuUsi  of 
the  Armed  Forces  carried  an  article  on  Soviet 
war  doctrine  that  Is  notable  for  the  clarity 
and  succlnctne&s  of  ita  exp)osuion  of  standard 
Soviet  positions  on  »"ar  m  the  nuclear  age. 

Contrary  to  much  Western  thinking,  the 
article  onc«  more  affirmed  Moscow's  accept- 
ance of  the  permissibility  oi'  nuclear  war.  li.s 
commitments  to  support  "liberation"  wars. 
and  Its  emphasis  on  the  "condUloii.><  .ojid 
means  of  Insuring  victory"  in  a  nuclear  war. 

The  key  point  of  the  article  is  that,  despite 
rovoltitlonary    iiicrert-iies    in    the    de.=;truri  ive 


power  of  weapons.  Moscow  continues  to  view 
war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy:  "The  prem- 
ise of  Marxl.Hm-Lenlnlsm  on  war  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  policy  by  military  means  re- 
mains true  m  au  atmosphere  of  funda- 
mental changes  In  military  matters.  The 
attempt  of  certain  bourgeois  IdeolOKtsUs  to 
pr.ne  that  nujlear  mi.ssile  weapons  lead  war 
out.-;ide  tlie  framework  of  policv  and  that 
nuclear  war  moves  beyond  the  control  of 
p.olicy.  cea.ses  to  be  an  iii.strunient  of  policy, 
and  does  not  constitute  iLs  c  )ntinuatlon  ).s 
ihooretically  incorrect  and  politically  re- 
acti.'inary  .  .  The  description  oJ  the  correla- 
tion betwvfii  war  and  policy  i.-s  fully  valid 
for  the  u  >e  ol  weapons  of  muss  destruction. 
Far  from  le.iding  to  a  lessenintr  of  the  role 
of  policy  in  waging  \^ar,  the  tremendous 
mijjht  of  the  mean.-,  ut  dfsiruction  leads  to 
the  rai.sin^  of  that  role  After  all,  immeasur- 
ably morfe  eflejtae  means  of  .struggle  hiv  now 
at    tlie  dire-t   di.sposal  ot  .sta'.e  power." 

The  ls.sue.  m  Savlei,  eyes,  is  not  the  sj/e 
of  a  war  or  the  nature  of  the  weapoiih  used, 
hut  thf  nature  of  the  war  from  an  ideological 
or  '.i.is,<;  point  of  view:  'The  v^oik.s  of  Soviet 
scholars  have  proved  the  i;ik>v»undness  of 
attempts  by  bourgeois  Idealogii-ls  to  classify 
wars  only  in  lerms  of  their  scale  t>r  military- 
technical  ieatures  .  .  .  Marxi.,in-Leninl.s'ni 
lakes  as  the  b.isis  of  ci.-isatiicaiion  the  .sr>clo- 
palilical  es.sence  of  wars  aiid  determine::^  their 
mal'-i  feature.,  according;  to  the  .so.,  im  slrup;.'le 
wht:h  has  developed  In  the  woi'.cl  arena  " 

A  general,  world  war.  the  muguzine  sires- 
-^os,  ran  be  prevented  because  of  a  shift  hi 
the  world  balance  of  forces  In  favor  of  the 
USSR:  "Powerful  social  forces  aimed  at 
preveniini;  aiicl  excluding  war  are  now  op- 
eratliii,;.  The.se  are  world  socialism,  which  is 
\itally  interested  in  maintaining  pe.ice.  all 
present-day  revolutionary  forces,  and  the 
ma.ss  movement  of  peace  champions.  The 
militant  alliance  of  the  socialist  countries 
and  a!l  anii-imperiallst  forces  Ls  the  most 
Impoitant  factor  in  international  politics. 
The  forces  of  peace  now  have  sufficient 
power  to  pruent  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
world  war  by  their  energetic,  coordinated 
actions." 

Nevertheles.s.  the  article  gc^es  on,  peace  is 
not  automatic  It  can  be  as.siued  only  bv 
the  constant  strengthening  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  military  might:  "1  he  po-ssibilltv  of 
preventing  world  war  and  the  denial  of  it.s 
fatal  inevltiUJillty  la  no  w.iy  me.uvs  that  this, 
dantjer  has  disappeared  completely.  The 
course  of  evint.s  shows  that  the  dauber  of 
a  1U-.V  world  war  hits  diminished  but  not 
cea.^ed  to  exls*.  for  the  aggressive  nature  of 
imperialism  has  not  changed.  As  long  as 
imperlall.sm  exists,  the  danger  ot  aggre.s.sive 
wars,  and  the  threat  of  a  military  attack  on 
the  USSR  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
socialist    community   repialns." 

For  this  rea.son :  "The  doctrine  on  w  iir  and 
the  army  .shows  that  in  the  complex  pres- 
ent-day international  situation  an  exlrnor- 
dinarlly  Important  role  Is  played  by  the 
mllitarv  might  of  the  socialist  countries  and 
the  constant  readiness  of  their  armies  to 
defeat  any  aggressor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  other  factors  of  the  struggle  for  peace 
would  not  have  played  their  part  if  tlie 
powerful  armed  forces  of  the  socialist  stale.s 
and  primarily  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  not 
existed." 

Within  this  Context  the  Soviet  Milltnry 
posture  requires,  among  other  things: 

(1)  "The  elaboration  and  Implementation 
of  military  policy  with  consideration  for  the 
deployment  of  world  forces  and  the  poten- 
tial of  our  own  country  and  of  the  likely 
enemy,  and  with  consideration  for  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  warfare  and  the 
trends  in  the  development  of  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  determination  of  the  main 
measures  and  neces.sary  forces  and  means 
iasurlng  the  security  of  socialism."  (2) 
"The  el.iboia'ion  and  Implementation  of 
a    nuliiiiry    doc  iniif    t'xprps.slii>»    th*»    state's 


Official  views  on  the  nature  of  a  potential 
war  and  the  conditions  and  means  of  in- 
suring victory";  and  (3)  "The  Ideological 
and  moral-psychological  preparation  of  the 
country's  population  for  the  possible  trials 
and  ability,  with  arms  in  hand,  to  deal  a 
crushing  rebuff  to  any  aggressor." 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th? 
gentleman  yield'? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  conclusion  of  the  25th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
we  should  all  be  warned  again  of  the  dan- 
ger of  mistaking  the  nature  of  detente. 
Once  again  the  Soviets  have  reaffirmed 
their  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  Apparently  refering  to 
Angola.  Brezhnev  states: 

We  made  no  ."-ecrot  of  ttie  fact  that  we  srp 
rltfente  I'S  the  way  to  create  more  favorable 
conditions  for      .  .  Communist  construction 

They  thus  reiterated  their  position 
that  in  their  dealing  with  the  West  they 
only  .seek  to  gain  advantages  for  an  ulti- 
mate conquest. 

Quite  appropriately  at  this  time  an  ex- 
cellent study  by  Miles  Costick  has  ap- 
peared which  examines  In  great  detail 
one  very  important  aspect  of  detente  be- 
tween East  and  West.  In  a  study  of  "The 
Economics  of  Detente,"  recently  pub- 
li.'^hed  by  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
author  finds  a  critical  interrelationship 
between  economic,  political,  and  military 
objectives.  Rather  than  any  normal  trad- 
ing relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
finds  that  "the  economic  and  strategic 
elements  are  inextricably  intertwined." 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  demon- 
strated any  interest  in  genuinely  lessen- 
ing tensions  through  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Instead  their  trade 
policy  has  been  but  a  part  of  their  world 
strategic  objectives  as  outlined  in  their 
Party  Congre.ss.  Probably  the  ma.jor  com- 
ponent of  their  growing  power  has  been 
their  increasing  military  strength  whicn 
relies  upon  important  technological  ad- 
vances. But  through  their  social  and 
economic  systems  they  effectively  stifle 
incentives  and  ingenuity  and  seldom 
make  any  technological  breakthroughs 
Thus  many  of  their  major  advances  have 
only  come  through  trade  with  the  West 
As  Costick  WTites  in  his  book: 

The  underl\iic{;  reason  for  expanding  tiart;' 
with  the  West  tioin  the  Soviet  perspective 
seein.s  to  lie  the  wish  to  Import  agriculture 
products,  manvifacturlng  facilities,  technol- 
omv.  sclentitlc  di.scoverles.  and  teclinologi>'al 
processes  of  military  value. 

Consequently  America's  trade  polity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  aspect  of 
detente  has  done  nothing  to  lessen  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  not 
exported  consumer  goods  to  the  Soviet 
IJeople  who  could  readily  use  them.  In- 
stead we  have  only  reinforced  the  power 
of  the  military  industrial  complex  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thereby  reduced  our 
own  seciuity  and  that  of  the  otlier  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  As  the  Soviet 
military  machine  grinds  forward  in  Af- 
rica we  should  all  become  frighteningly 
aware  that  detente  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rhetorical  umbrella  covering  up  the 
Kremlin's  imperialist  designs  In  the 
world. 
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Since  the  book  I  have  alluded  to  dem- 
onstrates quite  clearly  how  the  Soviets 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  economic  as- 
pects of  our  detente  policy,  I  include  the 
two  brief  opening  chapters  of  the  book 
at  this  point  in  theblECORo: 

economics  op  dm-ente  and  u.s.-soviet 
Grain  Trade 

rHAPTFB    ONE.    INTRODUCnON 

Trade  policy  is  foreign  policy 

Due  to  Us  implications  for  national  and  in- 
ternational security,  the  trade  between  free 
countries  and  communist  governments  can- 
not l>e  treated  from  a  strictly  economic  point 
of  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  available 
tools  of  traditional  economic  analysis  be- 
come less  relevant  when  strategic  and  geo- 
poll:ical  considerations  prevail. 

A  distinction  Is  sometimes  drawn  between 
"high  foreign  policy"  and  "low  foreign  pol- 
icy." with  the  former  concerning  matters  of 
national  security  and  survival  and  the  latter 
concerning  a  large  number  of  secondary  Is- 
sues that  arise  in  relations  among  countries. 
Foreign  trade  and  International  financial 
policies.  Including  foreign  Investments,  were 
traditionally  regarded  in  the  category  of  low 
foreign  policy.  This  classification,  however, 
is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  most  significant  of  the  external  eco- 
nomic relations  of  a  nation  are  Its  commer- 
cial relations.  In  international  trade,  the 
economic  and  strategic  elements  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined.  Traditionally,  the  main 
arguments  for  International  trade  were  the 
economic  ones;  the  strategic  Implications 
were  largely  ignored.  In  recent  yeau-s,  how- 
ever, the  strategic  elements  In  trade  have 
come  to  outweigh  the  economic  as  far  as  the 
so-called  "superpowers"  are  concerned.  One 
thing  that  must  be  understood  Is  the  need 
for  consistency  between  a  nation's  strategic 
goals  and  its  commercial  policies.  The  recent 
oil  embargo,  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  and 
the  threat  of  new  price  increases  for  petro- 
leum have  made  abundantly  clear  the  po- 
litical nature  of  trade  and  economic  warfare 
in  the  contemporary  world. 

Detente  and  trade 

"Detente  is  an  Imperative",  declared  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in  bis  speech 
to  the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain.  "In  a  world 
shadowed  by  the  danger  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust, there  is  no  rational  alternative  to  the 
pursuit  of  relaxation  of  tensions."  *  That  Is, 
avoidance  of  the  risk  of  war  must  be  the  su- 
preme and  overriding  goal  of  VS.  foreign 
policy,  almost  regardless  of  cost  in  other  re- 
spects. If  detente  Is  an  imperative,  the  offlcial 
statements  say,  it  Is  also  an  opportunity  for 
building  an  International  order  conducive  to 
peace,  for  "the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  decades  of  pnrfound  suspi- 
cion, have  perceived  a  common  interest  in 
avoiding  nucleatr  holocaust  and  in  establish- 
ing a  web  of  constructive  relationships."* 
Dr.  Kissinger  elaborated  further  during  his 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  by  stating  that,  "By  acquir- 
ing a  stake  in  this  network  of  relationships 
with  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  may  become 
more  conscious  of  what  it  would  lose  by  a 
rettirn  to  confrontation." ' 

Though  Secretary  of  State  has  not  put  It 
quite  so  bluntly,  agreements  aimed  at  creat- 
ing Soviet  vested  Interests  In  peace  will  nat- 
urally focus  on  economic  and  technological 
issues,  since  these  are  the  areas  of  greatest 
Soviet  weakness  and  hence  greatest  potential 
gain.  "As  political  relations  have  Improved 
on  a  broad  front",  he  says,  "economic  Issues 
have  been  dealt  with  on  a  comparably  broad 
front".  So  far  we  have  concluded  "primarily 
regulatory  agreements  conferring  no  immed- 
iate benefits  on  the  Soviet  Union  but  serving 
as  blueprints  for  an  expanded  economic  re- 
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lationsbip  if  the  political  Improvement  con- 
tinued." The  prospect  is  that  "over  time, 
trade  and  Investmmt  may  leaven  the  au- 
tarkic tendencies  of  the  Soviet  system,  in- 
vite graduid  association  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy with  the  world  economy,  and  foster  a 
degree  of  interdependence  that  adds  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  to  the  political  equation."  * 

This  is  contemplated  as  the  "grand  de- 
sign," which  will  remove  the  confrontation 
between  the  two  political  systems  as  it  has 
existed  during  the  past  thirty  years.  It  Is 
further  advanced  that  the  mining  of  "vested 
Interests"  will  prove  highly  beneficial  in 
meeting  the  balance-of -payments  deficits  and 
problems  of  unemployment  which  fSe  United 
States  faces,  and  possibly  create  a  new  de- 
pendable source  of  energy  (the  Soviet  Un- 
ion) as  an  alternative  to  the  instabilities  of 
the  Middle  East.' 

Leonard  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  during  the  summer 
of  1973  explained  detente  to  the  communist 
leaders  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  governments  and 
to  the  members  of  his  own  Politburo  in  the 
following  manner: 

"We  communists  have  got  to  string  along 
with  the  capitalists  for  a  while.  We  need 
their  credits,  their  agriculture,  and  their 
technology.  But  we  are  going  to  continue 
massive  military  programs  and  by  the  middle 
80's  we  'Will  be  in  a  position  to  return  to  a 
much  more  aggressive  foreign  policy  designed 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  our  relationship 
with  the  West."  • 

Consistent  with  this  outlook  is  the  view 
that  every  U.S.-Soviet  deal — and  especially 
the  transfer  of  pure  technologj-  and  sophisti- 
cated capital  equipment — is  an  act  of  inter- 
national politics.  It  becomes  so  also  owing 
to  the  communists'  use  of  trade  as  a  jKjlit- 
Ical  tool  to  advance  their  strategic  objec- 
tives. To  the  Soviets,  every  Western  business- 
man, scientist,  and  technician  in  contact 
with  the  communist  officials  becomes  in- 
volved consciously  or  unconsciously  in  for- 
eign policy.  In  his  book  Soviet  Military 
Strategy.  Marshall  of  the  Soviet  Union  V,  D. 
Sokolovsky,  former  commandant  of  the  War- 
saw Military  Pact,  commented,  "In  the  pres- 
ent epoch,  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the 
fight  to  gain  time  depends  above  all  on  an 
unremitting  increase  in  Soviet  military  pow- 
er and  that  of  the  entire  socialist  camp 
based  on  the  development  of  productive 
forces  and  the  continuous  growth  of  its 
material  and  technological  base." ' 

The  underlying  reason  for  expanding  trade 
with  the  West  from  the  Soviet  perspective 
seems  to  be  the  wish  to  Import  agricultural 
products,  manufacturing  faclltties,  tech- 
nology, scientific  discoveries,  and  technolog- 
ical processes  of  military  value.* 

The  security  risk  the  West  Incurs  through 
its  deals  Is  difficult  to  overlook,  because  to- 
day almost  all  goods,  equipment,  or  indus- 
trial and  technological  processes  have  some 
military  significance.  According  to  the  draft 
of  the  last  Five-Year  Plan  of  the  USSR,  one 
of  the  "chief  objectives  In  the  development 
of  the  political  economy  is  the  consolidation 
of  the  country's  economic  and  defense  po- 
tential."* From  this.  It  follows  that  In  the 
I970's  the  Soviets  stUI  considered  their  eco- 
nomic potential  from  a  military  angle. 

Soviet  trade  cannot  be  viewed  solely  in 
terms  of  normstl  commercial  transactions.  It 
is  not  private  Individuals  or  firms  dealing 
with  other  private  individuals  or  firms.  It 
means  dealing  only  with  communist  govern- 
ment agencies  which  follow  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  policies  and  directives.  Cvurently 
those  policies  aim  at  massive  military  build- 
up— at  the  expense  of  the  production  for  the 
consumer.  Dr.  John  Hardt,  Soviet  economy 
expert  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  stated 
in  one  of  his  recent  analyses  of  the  Soviet 
economic  policy,  "if  the  Soviet  leadership 
would  decide  in  favor  of  a  substantially 
hlgbor  rate  of  growth,   they  could  achieve 


it  only  by  drastic  reduction  in  defense  ex- 
penditures." "• 

But  Soviet  policy  has  been  to  further  In- 
crease military  ^>endlng.  According  to  two 
anonynK>u8  Soviet  economists,  the  UJ5.S.R. 
Invested  m  the  1960s  and  40%  of  Its  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP)  mto  defense  proj- 
ects. In  1969  the  Soviet  military  budget  was 
about  $88  billion  and  since  then  on  the  rise. 
And  that  is  out  of  a  GNP  in  that  year  of 
some  $210  billion."  In  the  same  year,  the 
United  States'  defense  budget  was  $77.8  bil- 
lion, and  for  Fiscal  Tear  1974,  expressed  in 
1973  prices,  the  figure  was  $78.2  billion — or 
about  6'c  of  our  Oroes  National  Product.  The 
Soviet  military  budget  for  fliscal  1974  ex- 
pressed in  1973  prices  was  $93  billion.'-'  In 
fiscal  1975.  in  constant  dollars,  the  UJ3.  de- 
fense budget  was  $73  billion  while  Soviet 
military  expenditures,  in  constant  dollars, 
were  about  $94  billion. =^ 

The  increased  military  spendmg  accom- 
panied by  Soviet  military  buildup  has  not 
been  sudden,  nor  confined  to  recent  years. 
The  cumulative  increase  in  mUltary  resources 
of  approximately  35  Tc  over  the  last  eleven 
years  can  be  reasonably  described  as  very 
substantial.  Over  the  same  period,  again 
measured  In  terms  of  1973  dollars,  resources 
allocated  to  the  U.S.  military  have  declined 
in  real  terms.  Interrupted  only  by  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  a  factor  which  had  no  coun- 
terpart in  Soviet  experience  of  that  period. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  these  contrasting 
trends  in  Soviet  and  U.S.  military  activity, 
the  Soviet  eflfort  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States  reaching  a  level  approximately  35 '> 
above  the  United  States  when  retirement 
expenses  are  Included,  and  approximately 
45 '^  above  the  United  States  when  retire- 
ment is  excluded.^* 

CHAPTER    TWO.    THE    ECONOMIC    PROFILE    OF 

citrKirTE 
strategic    issue 

The  one  hundred  United  States  business- 
men a  week,  who  now  arrive  In  Moscow,  and 
the  fourteen  American  corporate  offices  and 
three  U.S.  bank  branches  there  do  not  al- 
ways have  in  mind  the  political  and  security 
consequences  of  their  negotiations,  agree- 
ments, and  contracts.  As  Samuel  Pisar,  the 
Paris -based  attorney  who  Is  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  U.S.-Sovlet  trade,  recently  ob- 
served: "It  Is  difficult  to  tmderstand  the 
tendency  of  some  American  businessmen  to 
go  after  any  deal  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tional mterest,  to  carry  the  phlloeophy  of 
'what's  good  for  my  company  Is  good  for  the 
United  States'  all  the  way  to  Moscow."  ^ 

Indeed,  a  number  of  United  States  busi- 
nessmen concede  that  they  are  unqualified 
to  Judge  the  foreign  policy  and  security  Im- 
pact of  their  negotiations.  For  example, 
Donald  Muller  of  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  di- 
rector of  the  Yakutsk  Natural  Gas  project — 
which  is  planning  a  pipeline  from  Siberia  to 
a  Pacific  port,  from  which  gas  can  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States — told  a  Con- 
gressional committee  that  "certainly  with 
any  liquified  nattual  gas  project  of  this  na- 
ture there  is  a  certain  political  risk  and  we 
at  El  Paso  do  not  feel  that  we  are  the  proper 
ones  to  address  the  political  risk."  " 

Behind  thesa  economic  questions  still  lurk 
the  larger  strategic  and  military  ones,  which 
are  now  decided  m  an  uncoordinated,  con- 
fusing, and  last-mmute  fashion.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  for  example,  recently 
approved  a  bid  by  a  group  of  computer  com- 
panies to  install  an  air  traffic  control  system 
in  Moscow  (a  deal  Involving  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation).  The  Defense  Department  dis- 
sented, arguing  that  the  system  would  pro- 
vide the  Soviets  with  the  technology  to  build 
their  first  computerized  military  air  traffic 
control  system." 

Congressman  Ben  Blackburn  testified  be- 
fore Senate  Finance  Committee  on  April 
1,  1974.  and  presented  documentation  that 
"United  States  and  British  technology,  and 
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other  Uiut«d  States  technolot(y.  were  being 
vsea  to  buUd  a  massive.  sophlatio»t«<l  £>o- 
Tlet  war  machine  against  us."  Mr.  BUckbarn 
has  sUted:  'We  know  that  United  8Ut«s 
and  British  computer  technology  baa  en- 
abled the  Soviet  military-industrial  complex 
to  make  a  breakthrough  In  advancement  and 
development  of  their  MIRV's  by  saving  them 
valuable  time  ranging  from  two  to  four 
years."  ■' 

In  1972  the  Commerce  and  State  Dtpar:- 
ments  gave  approval  to  the  Bryant  Chuck- 
ing Grinding  Company  of  Springfield,  Ver- 
mont, to  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  Centalign 
B  preclfilpn  grinding  machines  of  the  latest 
generation  so  sophisticated  as  to  be  able  to 
manufacture  miniature  ball  bearings  to  tol- 
erances of  a  twenty-five  mlUlontn  of  an 
Inch.  This  mean.s  that  the  Soviet  war  indius- 
try  gained  184  of  these  machines;  while  the 
United  States  reportedly  has  never  owned 
more  than  seventy-seven  of  them  The  pre- 
cision miniature  ball  bearings  are  an  intri- 
cate part  of  a  guidance  mechanism  for  the 
MIR  Vs.  Consequently,  until  the  Soviets  were 
able  to  obtain  Centallgn  B  machines  they 
were  unable  to  produce  the  guidance  mech- 
anism essential  for  MIRVlng  of  their  ml-- 
sile  force  • 

Clearly  there  are  political  and  military  im- 
plications to  Soviet  trade  •viiiiii  may  n.it  he 
overlooked. 

V.S. -Soviet  cumiiiei-eial  agreements.  1'J72 
The  basic  principle"  negotiated  In  197i 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  did  not  re- 
flect concern  ou  the  part  of  the  American 
negotiators  for  the  security  Issues  arising  out 
of  UJ9.-Sovlet  trade.  The  economic  content 
of  that  document  expresses  the  interest  of 
both  parties  in  more  intensive  commercial 
liuks.  sUtlng  that  they  seek  cooperation  be- 
tween the  relevant  organizations  and  enter- 
prises of  both  countries,  as  well  a.->  the  con- 
clusion of  appropriate  agreements  and  con- 
tracts. Including  those  of  long-term  nature. 
And  since  1972  a  whole  series  of  separate 
agreements  have  Indeed  been  signed:  one 
dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  old  debt!?  (by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  feels  Itself 
botmd  since  annulment  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
con^.merclal  agreements)  and  others  cover- 
ing maritime  navigation,  cooperation  in 
=!pace.  atomic  energy,  agriculture  traiisvcr- 
taiion.  the  world's  ocean,  etc." 

The  price  o]  prestige 

The  United  States  corporate  men  and 
bankers  har»  been  lured  by  the  vastness  of 
the  potential  Soviet  market,  by  the  Soviet 
prefersno*  for  American  goods,  by  tax  ad- 
vantages— tb«  Soviets  levy  no  corporate  tax 
on.  American  companies  operating  tb*re 
and  no  personal  Inoome  tax  on  United 
States  busiaeesmen  living  there — and  almply 
by  the  prestige  of  having  a  Moscow  contract. 
They  will  pay  $10,000  to  Join  the  03- 
ir.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Cotmcll 
merely  for  the  status,  one  Cotmcil  oacial 
said.  And  some  invest  sizable  sums  Just  to 
have  a  Moscow  office,  which  costs  close  to 
one  million  dollars  to  set  up  and  mn  for 
three  or  four  years.  It  does  not  take  long 
for  them  to  discover,  however,  that  maklnt: 
a  profit  In  Moscow  is  no  easy  task.  • 
Soviet  nay  o/  doirig  b!i.'?'nf<.j 

Consider  the  Soviet's  tough  negotiating 
methods,  as  related  by  J.  Fred  Buey.  Jr.. 
executive  vice  president  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments. Inc..  Dallas,  Texas,  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. He  described  the  "whlpsaw"  tech- 
nique the  Soviets  use  to  obtain  free  in- 
formation from  companies  competing  for 
contracts.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Orfant- 
zatlon  Informs  each  company  that  ttMlr 
competitors  are  wUUng  to  furnish  oerkaln 
information  In  their  proposals,   and   unless 
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the  company  being  "whipaawed"  gives  the 
same  or  additional  informatiou,  it  vOI  be 
eliminated  frocn  the  competition.'-* 

There  U  also  the  Soviet  InflexlblUty  In  re- 
negotiating certain  contract  terms,  "fhls  has 
been  felt  most  severely  by  companies  that 
failed  to  Include  escalator  clauses  for  In- 
flation iu  their  contracts.  Inflation  Is  the 
chief  reason  that  the  Italian.^'  Flat  .suffered 
losses  on  Its  o\er  •!  bUllon  deal  with  the 
Soviets  Flat  also  encountered  another  prob- 
lem: the  Sc'ieu  are  now  belling  Soviet-made 
Fiaift  in  Europe  40  .  clieaper  than  the  Italian 
Fiat.  Since  me  Soviet  Union  is  a  uun-niarkei 
economy,  with  uages  and  price-  .set  bv  gov- 
ernment order  it  can  eH^ily  iinddrciit  the 
world  price  lu  order  tc  obtain  critical!} 
::ee<led  foreign  e.xchan^e 

American  businec*es  find  thenLselve-.  up 
ayainst  other  mnqne  pr..!j;enis  becaiike  ot 
the  htiuvture  uf  the  -Soviet  forelun  trad^- 
appiiiatus.  Eath  t-oviel  Forei^'n  Trade  Or- 
eaul.:aiion  (FTOi  handles  imports  and  or 
export.i  for  liic  entire  sector  oi  the  ecouomv 
such  Hs  heavy  machuiery.  g'-ali..  or  oil  prod- 
ucts. Tlie  monoiithic  central  Koveruing  ap- 
paratus courdlnate.s  FTO  activities  witli 
Soviet  national  goals  An  AmerUan  com- 
pany pnles  to  m-signUKaiiCe  when  it  .steps 
into  this  environment,  .-.a.vs  fli'tjert  Krattit. 
deputy  Moscow  reprtoejuative  of  Pullmitn. 
Inc.  "We  are  all  dealing  with  Die  same  hui^c 
company."  Each  FTO  kno-.v3  what  the  for- 
eign company  has  said  to  the  otlier  FTOs 
Only  .sixteen  month.s  after  the  Ciiase  Ma;.- 
hattan  Bank  made  its  first  loan  to  the  t<ovlei 
Union.  Chase  officials  v.ere  admitting  pi:- 
vately  that  "we  got  burned.  " 

The  $86  5  million  loan,  made  In  March 
1973.  to  help  finance  the  giant  C*>viet  Kama 
River  truck  complex,  carried  unuMiallv  gen- 
erous repayment  terms.  The  interest  rate 
was  about  S'^a.T'i  ';  belou  the  prime  rate 
at  that  time,  and  the  rate  wiis  a  fixed  one. 
rather  than  the  more  common  floating  rate 
that  rises  v.  ith  the  market.  Cha.se.  which 
shortly  afterward  opened  the  first  U.S.  bank 
office  m  the  U.S.S.R.,  was  gambling  that  thl.s 
liutl.-*'.  give-away  credit  would  give  it  fa- 
vored tteatmer.t  la  later  de..Ls.  They  were 
proved  WTong  as  the  Soviets  will  shop  for 
the  best  credit  arrangements  passible  on 
enfh  tran.sactlon.-' 

Tiie  barter  deti! 

Soviet  preference  for  barter  deaS  ha.,  also 
caused  problems  for  some  companies.  The 
German  industrial  giant,  Krupp,  was  re- 
organized by  the  government  when  It  had 
difficulties  with  several  Soviet  barter  ar- 
rangements. Krupp  extended  to  the  Soviets 
credit  at  a  bargain  interest  rate  (4%).  and 
at  the  same  time  Krupp's  cost  for  produc- 
tion of  the  capital  equipment  were  rising 
due  to  itiflation.  Soviet  goods  received  in 
payment  were  of  Inferior  quality  and  con- 
sequentJ"  did  not  quickly  or  easily  produce 
the  needed  cash.  The  Soviet  contracts  were 
reason  for  near-bankruptcy.  The  75,000  em- 
plovees  were  faced  with  unemployment  and 
only  Intervention  by  the  West  German  Fed- 
eral government  prevented  disaster. " 
Financ:ng  of  Soi  iet  trade 

.\5  the  first  grain  deal  showed,  matiy  US. 
government  ofBrlals  and  businessmen  find 
the  Soviet  market  so  magnetic  that  the 
Kremlin  has  demanded  and  usually  obtained 
special  terms  of  trade— very  low  Interest 
rates,  favorable  long-term  credits  (similar 
to  foreign  aid)  normally  extended  to  under- 
developed nations,  wholesale  transfer  of  fac- 
tories and  plants  without  the  kind  of  profit 
repatriation  or  partnerships  arrangement 
that  American  rtmpanles  bargain  for  else- 
where 

To  promt.re  tiade  with  the  Soviet  Unloi!, 
the  U.S.  government  via  the  US.  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  granted  Mo.scow  loans  at  8'., 
Interest  or  a  fraction  more,  substantially  be- 
low the  prevailing  market  rates.  The  earlier 
gm'.n  deal  was  partly  flnnnced  by  a  $750  mil- 


lion credit  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  8.125';  Interest,  plus  Agricultural  De- 
partment subsidies  that  reached  forty-seven 
cents  per  bushel  and  cost  American  taxpayers 
roughly  $800  mUllon.- 

Another  precedent  for  financing  of  U  S.- 
Soviet commercial  transaction  was  the  Occi- 
dental project  to  build  a  fertiliser  complex 
in  tlie  Soviet  Union.  It  turned  out  that  it  re- 
quired an  Initial  investment  of  $9.00  for  the 
United  States  for'  every  $1.00  Inve.sted  by 
Moscow.  The  kind  of  arrangement  the  Krem- 
lin most  wants,  indications  are.  is  to  borrow 
capital  below  the  market  interest  rates  for 
investment  it  would  not  make  with  its  own 
money.  Richard  Stone,  then  Florida  Secre- 
tary oi  State  and  now  U.S.  Senator,  upon 
disi  losiire  oi  the  deal,  made  a  statement  in 
rallahast,i»e  that  the  transaction  Involves 
tromenduns  amounts  of  Florida  phosphate 
mined  by  Occidental  and  that  it  represents 
a  direct  ihn  vtt  to  U  S  ijhosphute  reserve-,  ai;d 
U>  Amencan  ugncuitnre.- 

The  main  question  regarding  trade  in  the 
.  ontext  ot  detente  is:  Dees  this  method  hold 
!  ut  promise  of  .success,  and  is  It  reasonabh 
ceitaiii  to  bring  about  the  hcped-lcr  uornial- 
i/Htion?  An  examination  of  this  question 
thoiild  start  with  the  observation  that  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  economic  relations  betweei; 
E<*.-t  a.jci  West  .as  a  whole  are  bv  no  means 
new  The  results  oi  such  efforts,  howevjr 
ha\e  remnh:ed  inodeht.  This  applies  equailv 
to  (.'.S.-Soviet  economic  relations.  All  oi 
wUicii  rai.ses  the  suspicion  that  the  obstacles 
are  not  only  to  be  sought  in  the  political 
climate,  but  are.  iu  fact,  much  deeper.  Ulti- 
mately they  can  b«  rWIuced  to  the  Incom- 
patibility oi  tlie  free  world  and  communut 
.systems  of  foreign  trade,  the  functional  and 
liii'tituiional  structure  of  which  reflects  in 
turn  the  Western  and  Eastern  economic  sys- 
tems as  a  whole.  If  this  premise  is  accepted, 
then  It  becomes  evident  that  the  present 
situation  can  only  be  changed  via  concomi- 
tant changes  in  tiie  systems.  Aud  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  j>eem  to  support  this 
thesis. 

The  struggle  over  the  mo- 1 -favored-nation 
clause  already  sihows  such  a  conflict  situation, 
which  always  become  venomous  when  there 
Is  disciisslon  of  accepting  countries  with 
state-controlled  trade  for  Tnembershlp  In 
GATT.=»  Mo6t-favored-natlon  status  is  an  In- 
strument which  makes  sense  In  a  multilateral 
free  market  economic  system.  It  has  no  place 
In  an  economic  order  In  which  the  norms  oi 
foreign  trade  relations  are  established  In 
terms  of  planning  periods  and  a  largely  cen- 
tralized decision-making  process,  In  which 
prices  do  not  reflect  shortages  but  are  arith- 
metical factors  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
other  criteria.  Tlius  the  question  of  the  bar- 
gaining value  ot  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  appears  In  a  completely  different  light 
when  it  hivolves  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tions "oetween  East  and  West  than  when  only 
Western  countries  are  Involved. 

At  the  moment,  tlie  purely  economic  siy- 
nifioance  of  most -favored  status  seems  .sUyht 
in  the  concrete  case  of  U.S. -Soviet  relallui.s. 
Various  studies"  have  Indicated  that,  if 
presently  granted,  this  status  would  not  sig- 
nificantly Influence  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
American  market,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Kremlin  choases  to  regard  this  "discrimina- 
tion" as  a  relic  of  the  cold  war  and  the  chief 
reason  for  the  weak  trade  relations  between 
the  two  coitr.trles.  Nevertheless,  granting  of 
MFN  status  to  the  U.S.S.R.  may  create  a  new- 
link  in  American  vulnerability  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  of  long-esUbUshed  Soviet 
practices  of  economic  warfare  via  dumping  a.^ 
exemplified  in  the  previously  mentioned  Fiat 
case. 

More  important  In  the  structuring  of 
Soviet -American  economic  relations  Is  the 
Soviet  Union's  emphatically  low  level  of  com- 
petitiveness on  Western  markets.  Hence  the 
controversy  over  most-favored  nation  status 
has  long  since  become  a  polUtcal  issne  which 
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cannot  be  evaluated  on  a  piurely  economic 
basis. 

The  situation  Is  similar  regarding  the  con- 
troversial question  of  the  U£.  Export-Import 
Bank  granting  credits  to  the  Soviets.  It  can 
hardly  be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  gravely  dependent  on  such  credits 
since,  according  to  all  available  estimates.  It 
has,  at  the  moment,  comfortable  reserves  of 
Western  currencies  as  well  as  gold  (about  $24 
billion) .»»  As  an  Important  exporter  of  raw 
materials  the  UJS5.R.  has  been  among  the 
nations  that  have  profited  from  recent  price 
developments  In  this  sector.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  never  hesitated  to  make  use  of  Its  re- 
serves for  purposes  of  foreign  trade,  whenever 
such  a  move  has  seemed  necessary  or  prac- 
tical. 

The  difficulties  In  the  economic  relations 
between  East  and  West  are  ultimately 
grounded  In  the  fact  that  the  gears  of  the 
free  Western  trade  system  do  not  mesh  with 
those  of  Eastern  Etixope's  foreign  trade  policy, 
which  contains  vlrttially  no  decentralised 
Incentives  for  an  expansive  structuring  of 
foreign  trade  relations.  In  this  sense,  though 
there  is  a  high  potential  demand  for  imports 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  expressed  In  actual 
import  demand  only  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
built  Into  the  country's  centralized  foreign 
trade  planning.  A  Western  trading  partner 
of  the  Soviet  Union  thus  finds  itself  operat- 
ing not  in  a  market  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  the  term,  but  rather  bound  to  a  state  for- 
eign-trade monopoly  which  does  not  set  Its 
priorities  according  to  the  criteria  of  a  free 
market. 

Also  intrinsic  to  the  system  is  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  trade  policy  practice  within 
the  Comecon  zone  Is  emphatically  bilateral 
in  character.  At  the  same  time,  bilateralism 
is  an  obstacle  to  expanding  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade.  It  Is  true,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier,  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  escape  the 
compulsion  to  observe  this  bilateralism  be- 
cause of  its  favorable  reserve  position.  But 
there  Is  no  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  mentality  In  respect  to  foreign  trade 
is  still  extremely  bound  to  the  concepts  of 
bilateralism.  The  Soviets  do  not  regard  the 
development  of  more  Intensive  foreign  trade 
relations  with  the  West  as  a  self-Jtistlfying 
economic  value  but  always  evaluates  it 
against  the  background  of  planning  priori- 
ties, as  It  mxist  do,  so  long  as  it  sticks  to  a 
system  based  on  comprehensive,  normative 
economic  planning.'' 

The  Soviet  Union  has  an  extraordinarily 
great  need  of  economic  development.  A  prime 
interest  of  Soviet  planners  is  building  eco- 
nomic relations  which  would  bring  a  maxi- 
mum transfer  of  knowhow.  This  need  Is  also 
largely  an  expression  of  inherent  weaknesses 
in  the  system,  becatise  a  centrally-planned 
economy  provides  very  Inadequate  incen- 
tives for  research  and  development,  frequent- 
ly even  hindering  them."  Nevertheless  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  So- 
viet Union's  desire  to  reduce  the  development 
gap  via  transfer  of  technology  from  the  West 
represents  an  imperative  priority  to  be  ful- 
filled at  aU  costs.  The  USSR  has  Uved  with 
this  technological  lag  for  the  past  three  dec- 
ades. If  circumstances  require  it,  this  can 
continue  to  be  the  case  In  the  future. 

These  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  economic  content  of  detente  could 
not  yield  anything  very  spectacular  for  the 
West.  The  great  breakthrough  that  has  been 
repeatedly  called  for  iu  the  postwar  era 
cannot  take  plaoe  as  long  as  no  fundamental 
changes  are  made  in  the  foreign  trade  sys- 
tems. Thus  far,  however,  trade  relations  in- 
stead have  acted  primarily  to  strengthen 
the  military  industrial  complex  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  HUnois  (Mr.  Crane) 
on  his  effort  to  bring  attention  to  an 
important  issue,  and  I  would  silso  like 
to  associate  myself  fully  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  about  our  national  defense  posture 
and  the  growing  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  So,  I  think  that  Governor  Reagan 
has  raised  an  issue  that  has  been  on  a 
lot  of  peoples'  minds.  Naturally,  of 
course,  there  are  different  points  of  view 
smd  several  ways  of  looking  at  the  de- 
fense issue.  This  brings  me  to  a  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  before  I  con- 
tinue further.  On  Friday,  March  5,  my 
Republican  colleagues  received  a  press 
release  from  our  colleague  Representa- 
tive John  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  in  which 
he  denounced  Governor  Reagan's  state- 
ment concerning  defense  and  foreign 
policy. 

The  Anderson  release  contained,  in  my 
opinion,  an  unwarranted  personal  attack 
on  Governor  Reagan,  but  the  point  I 
would  like  to  raise  here  is  that  the  re- 
lease was  printed  on  House  Republican 
Conference  letterhead.  One  might  get 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Anderson  was 
siieaking  for  the  entire  Republican  Con- 
ference and  I  am  unaware  of  any  posi- 
tion being  taken  by  the  conference  on 
this  issue.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  the 
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Av.derson  release  conflicts  with  the  views        Furthermore,  the  heaviest  losses  wUl    up  tn  thh  comitrj-  a  theory  of  deterrence 
of  many  of  my  Republican  colleagues  so    be  sustained  by  our  systems  carrying  the    based  on  mutual  assured  destruction.  Okav 
I  want  to  clear  the  air  on  this  right    most    effactlva    varheads— oamely    our    ■^"''  "'^  comforted  us.  That's  flne. 
a  •■  ay  ICBMs  and   bombers.   Our  SLMBa  te        '*  '^'"'^  ^  '"**«  ^  *^c  other  guy  has  th^ 

Moot  of  the^pecinc  figures  cited  m  the     probably  the  most  survivuble.  but  their    same  theory  and  has  the  same  acceptance 

■\"''*'"^w^^^**^  ^^™  '°  ^  *^"^^  *^-    ^•a'-Jicads  are  much  smaller  and  le«8  ac-  ^^t  tltZ^t  ?nU7 hf^^nieT"™?''. 

thoiigh  they  convey  a  naive  lmpr^,lon    curate  than  the  others.  They  would  be  15?s  the^rfof  L  sS?dost%c«on  A^^d  tC 

of  the  strategic  situation  we  face.  So.  let     able  to  inflict  heavy  damage  only  on  the  is  all  kinas  of  evidence  to  sub-tant-Hte  m- 

us  take  a  closer  loolc  at  the  present  stra-     cxpc^ed  targets.  .■statement  here 

tegic  balance,  consider  the  trends,  and        There  i.^  aLso  U»e  popular  belief  that  Theirs  is  a  philosophy  and  a  doctrine  iji 

consider  the  possible  implications.                v.e  pos^sj.-;  enough  warlieads  to  kill  Uie  "^*  ^'^^^  instance  damage  limiting— survival 

The  present  balance  in  United  States     Russiur.s  .several   times  over    and  that  •^"'*  '"  "^^  *"*^'  t^^erefore.  war  nghting.  The', 

against  Soviet  weaponry  can  be  summed     because    of    thii,     •overkill"    factor    no  ^^^^  ^-'^^t  ^^''^^egic  war  is  kind  of  lnevltabi<> 

up  as  louows:                                                   weapons  prog,.rrt  of  the  Soviet  Union  ':LVT^:iV^T'n.i^'-^^.  "^ir^T'^- 

ICBU. i.^i^       '  f.i^  l^^^T""  T'.^^^Tiri!^  'J!^*  °"J^.'  "^«'   -''^  U^evn.yy^e  because  the  Lpil^i^l- 

SLBMs                                             656               730      -^f^*^"^'-^      Of     the     Lnited     States.     But.  society  eventually  In  Its  death   throes— you 

Strategic  bombers 400             160  Simple    arithmetic    refutes    ttiis    ba^c  ''"ow.  doin?  it  to  itseU— win  lash  out  in  some 

other  aircraft  (tactical)--.  6.800         lo.  500  Piemi.se.  even  With  Uie  most  general  as-  *»'«  spasm  aid  ^o  that  s  their  point  of  vieu 

HeUcop^rs 9,000         2,600  siunpiions.  A.>>sumiug  that  it  requires  an  ''^L''  ""^^ 

TanJcs    9.000        42.000  ovei-pres.siue  of  6  psi  to  inflict  traumatic  .  ^'o'*'- ^'^^>  '^ft'-e  t-^o  efforts.  Oue  i«  a  ver.\ 

Aruuery   6.000       20.000  injurie.s,     tJie     present     U.S.     strategic  '"^"'^'^  5"°''^  ^" -^^l*  ^- *""*  °- "'^'^^^ '^<" 

Majw  aurfftce  ships 172              220  nurlear  ar«pnnl  roiiM  Irili  nr  fn<ii«  nr.  treaty  was  signed.  U  I  showed  you  the 

Submarines    .-.-„ 75               255  ni^rfTt  J^fj'!:,.    "    „„^^  curves  of  oiu- fleld  activity,  our  test  activity 

protected   people  in   only   2  percent  of  of  anUballktlc  missile  interceptors    It  eo» 

Now  we  do  have  13  aircraft  carriers  to  the    Soviet    land    area.    Although    this  practically    to    zero,    just    catastrophicaliy 

their  1,  but  this  is  balanced  to  some  ex-  ^vould  kill  more  tlian  2  percent  of  the  within  a  couple  of  years,  you  know,  as  we 

tent  by  their  much  greater  attack  sub-  Sovici  population,  such  an  attack  clearly  <ieployed  that  one  safeguard  system.  Their 

marine  force.  In  any  case,  the  numbers  cannot  kill,   even  once  over,  all  Soviet  setlvity  continues  monotonicaUy  steadily  to 

are  not  encouraging,  and  some  of  the  citizen.s.  lnx/'™l^t^=^'5r!.'^/''*'^'"V^^*'="''"J!' *'' 

characterlsUcs  of  their  missiles  are  even        Also,  the  Soviet  CivU  Defense  Manual  t^fev  co^nTreVt  ft^miTSn  fh^fn^^^^^ 

lees  so.  Specifically,  the  Soviet's  missile  Indicates  that  they  assume  a  U.S.  attack  imnot  predict  inc  thM  th^N^^ii  but  thev 

throw-welght>— payload— Is  probablj- f our  ^vould  kill  only  7-11  mlUlon  of  their  peo-  could.                               i  j  »ni.  oui  mey 

to  five  times  that  of  ours.  Although  we  Ple.  assuming  a  proper  civil  defense  pro-  Secoi:uiy.  they  have  had  a  very  lutciisive 

presently  have  an  advantage  in  accuracy,  gram  was  in  effect  This  is  only  about  effort,  and  tius  lis  not  generally  understood 

the  Soviets  are  rapidly  improving  tlieir  iialf  of  the  total  number  of  people  killed  ''^  "^^  country,  on  civil  defense  and  equally. 

own  missile  accuracy  and  closing  the  gap.  in  the  Soviet  Cbmmunist  purges,  and  this  ^'^^  perhaps  more  importantly,  industrial 

It  may  be  argued  that  we  have  an  ahnost  figure  could   be  reduced  further  by  a  7,iT^fi*"i  «»d  hardening.  You  look  at  the 

4-to-l  advantage  in  bombers;  however,  Soviet    preemptive   strike    against    the  o  ySrs  oV^  aSli^r^'^n?  oHhim'^e 

they  have  a  verj-  thick  air  defense  sys-  Ur.ited  States.  Who.  then.  Is  being  fooled  out^rt^e  L^n  dock?  iH^  UL  -^S^Ae 

tern  while  ours  is  minimal  so  this  twids  by  the  overkill  argument?  Clearly,  the  sandbagged.  They're  postured  to  survive  any 

to  reduce  the  net  effect  of  our  bomber  Soviet  Union  is  not  being  fooled;  it  ap-  war  as  an  industrial  power.  Now.  that's  ImuI- 

advantage  somewhat.  pears  tliat  we  are  fooling  only  oui'selves.  '^*">'  *  philosophy  of  damage  linaltlng  and.  . 

But,  what  is  of  prime  concern  about        "^e  ^>asic  facts  discussed  above  cannot  '^  ^  mentioned,  admitting  to  oneself  that 

this  whole  situaUon  is  the  rapid  tech-  lielp  but  have  profound  impUcaUons  on  ^^v'^^"  ^Jf  "°*  ""ti^i^kabie  and  perhaps 

nology  improvements  being  made  by  the  Soviet  strategy.  These  Implications  are  w^TnV^t !!«,,, ,f.^  v..                ,       ,    , 

soviet  union.  They  have  had  for  some  ^l^^^J>f  ^S^J\*^  ^^»  °^  ^^^  ^^ o^  i^ur^^l^'^^a^l^VJu^Tc^: 

10  years  now  a  very  aggressive  across-  fl?f;''^^'"_  **•    C'^Jrrie.    the    Director    of  ophles  on  others,  oa  our  adversaries  and  this 

the-board  research  and  development  pro-  Defense  Resecirch  and  Engineering  in  the  i»  a  fundamental  mistake  because  most  of 

gram   in    the   sciences    including   elec-  ^*rd  administration.  At  a  press  confer-  the  rest  of  the  world  on  any  given  issues 

Ironies.    This    coupled    with    computer  ^nce  held  on  February  26,  1976,  at  the  doesn't  feel  Uke  we  do.  They  don't  have  the 

technology  imported  from  the  West  is  Pentagon,    Dr.    Currie    responded    to   a  ^^^^  Value  System.  So,  what  I'm  saying  is 

enabling  them  to  make  greater  than  ex-  Question  concerning  Soviet  strategic  ca-  I^Lh  t  ^^"ifn^f  look  »t  asymmetria.  in  de- 

pected  im|HX,vemente  inmi^e accuracy.  Pabilities  In  the  following  manner:  SrhVisTxS?onVn  the Hm  a^dtnThrp^ 

They  have  also  developed  the  rapid  silo-        I  »«a<»e  tTro  points  on  the  Hill  (in  recent  and  so  on,  as  you  all  are  more  familiar  than 

rdoad  capability  known  as  "cold  launch."  testimony).  Number  one,  there's  a  powerful  i  over  the  last  several  years  on  that    but 

In  addition,  the  massive  Soviet  R.  &  D.  ^^^ynj^n^try  in  counter  military  or,  In  other  a-^vmmetrios  in  ultimate  Intent  .-ire  Ui'ipor- 

program  is  aimed  at  developing  "exotic"  .T^**',,^^""*"  ^^^^^  capability  (in  favor  of  tant.  too. 

de^^..?^^er?  '"""^  '^h^  '"^-  '-PoSn!r'{t:eVe''"m'ayTr^a.?^1n:tTln  I  ^ess  what  concerns  me  most  in  light 

den  break-throughs  in  ar»s  siich  as  an-  intentions  and  that's  kind  of  a  new  potot  la  of   aU   this,   Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  track 

tisubmarme  warfare  and  ballistic  missile  this  whole  strategic  equation   And  in  com-  record  of  Dr    Henry  Kisslneer  at  the 

defense.  Most  signlflcant  for  the  near  ment  on  each  of  the.e.  sALT  negoUaUons.  In  1972  there  were 

term,   however,    is   the   steadily   improv-          There  s  no  question  tU.-xt  the  technological  excessive  CQnces.sion.s  to  thp  Rovi#.t,  and 

ing    accuracy    and    MIRVing    of    Soviet  'ievelopment.,  over  the  la.t  year  or  .0,  that  wfaRr^Sfi  ^if    hv    Kf«i,^er 

ICBMs.  coupled  with  their  heavy  throw-  *™  becoming  visible  now.  are  only  done  for  fj^f  r^^'^f!'Vn^Ir^  1«S^  tSS 

weleht  which  Do«M  ft  dirwt  thrfit  tA  our  °"**  reason,  strategically,  and  that's  to  de-  tnatahow  US  to  be  locked  into  the  throw - 

TiSf  ir^M  fo^^nri^l  ^^iu^^  "^'"P  «*  counter-Mlo  capability.  It's  the  only  «-elght  disparity,  aUowed  the  U.S.S.R.  to 

•  ^J^^/'°^?,n^?f«^  *^      Kn  .    .  '^*'°»'»>  explanation.  I  used  a  hypothetical  deploy  new  heavy  mlSsUes  plus  the  "COld 

hard-target   counterforce  capability  far  example.  I  said  theoretically  on  the  basis  of  launch"   or   sllo-reload   capability  plus 

oeyona  ours.  calculations    by  late  1977  the  Soviet  Union  giving  them  an  overall  advantage  of  50 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  a  4-to-l  co«l<»  launch  a  counter  ICBM  attack  against  nercent  in  numbers  of  hAilUtir  mi«lW»=; 

advantage  over  the  Soviets  in  numbers  the  United  states,   absorb  retaliatory  and  K  U  v?u  rS  tli  <S2,  SS  toe 

of  nuclear  warheads,  but,  again,  the  So-  countermiiitary  attacks  fw>m  us  and  stiii  VTlvl^JL    .     .?r'             ?^^*w  i.   M! 

inlets  have  thVadvStaee  to  Sve^  ^^*  *^«  capacitv  to  attack  strategic  Chi-  American    people   were    told   that   the 

S^l^b^th  In  m^S?r  ^H  ^n  tlL»  "^    *"'»    ''ATO    target*    and    hare    more  asymmetry     in     numbers     and    throw- 

^li^^.         numbera  and  in  throw-  throw-weight  than  the  united  states.  And  weight  was  offset  by  the  U.S.  superiority 

weight.  Atony  of  our  delivery  vehicles  that's  ju»t  «  theoretical  oaic.nation  ^rhich  in  accuracy  and  MIRV  capability. 

i^S^l^''Y^^f°^°''^^'''  '•■•"^'  =  ->'^^- '^'i- ^-"^^'ev  :.!!., «:t  putennai  But   the   Soviets   made  much   more 

X^iTSSber  f^  3  to  iSnS^        ^^■-"-  '^'  --  ^='-  »»«"'  de-.errence  a  little  ^'^Pected   and  partly  with  our  help.  Ac- 

r«^,r  K^i^iT^^.,    iir  /I       ^  warneaos  ,,^    becau;se  that  get^  into  the  second  poin^  cordmg  to  a  Washington  Post  story  on 

may  be  lost.  Thus  the  draw-down  factor  ^e  have  cc.n.truc;eci-and  somo  of  tSb  i.  Thursday.  February  26.  1876.  the  United 

in  numbers  of  deliverable  warhead-,  after  personal  Mai  cvxrrte  so  don  t  ascribe  it  to  n  States  reportedly  sold  the  Soviets  the 

a  Soviet  coimterforce  attack.  btg  r.-v  ^•.■nt-riii-,-  ncrci.teu  !i-.eo;-y  -  ^e  bi;!it  nieaiis  to  make  MTRV  parts.  In  sumnmry. 
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the  United  States  sold  Rtissia  the  intri- 
cate machines  necessary  to  produce 
miniature  ball  bearings  required  for 
MIRV  warheads  as  part  of  the  Kissinger 
detente  policy. 

So  I  tun  not  very  comfortable  with  our 
track  record  at  SALT  during  the  last  5 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  are  being  taken  for  a  ride  by 
Kissinger's  policies  and  our  security  is 
being  jeopardised.  I  am  also  quite  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  I  get  from  highly 
reliable  sources,  within  the  administra- 
tion, that  Kissinger  pocketed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  in  January  of  this 
year  to  limit  the  range  of  our  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  to  375  miles.  The 
Ford  administration  publicly  doiles 
tills,  but  as  I  said,  my  reports  come  from 
sources  that  should  be  reliable. 

The  cruise  missile  is  one  weapon  that 
wotild  enable  the  United  States  to  gain 
back  some  lost  groimd  to  the  Soviets. 
Consider  this,  the  Russians  really  do  not 
need  air-to-grotmd  cruise  missiles  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  thick  air  de- 
fense; however,  the  Soviets  do  have 
a  thick  air  defense  system  so  long- 
range  air-laimched  cruise  missiles  wUl 
give  our  bombers  added  penetration 
capability.  So  the  imrestrlcted  dwloy- 
ment  of  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
will  be  clearly  to  our  advantage.  Re- 
garding the  sea-laimched  cndse  mis- 
sile in  the  press  conference  previously 
referred  to.  Dr.  Currie  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "Would  that  375  nauti- 
cal mile  range  on  the  submarine  cruise 
missile  make  it  of  no  value  to  you?"  Dr. 
Currie  answered  as  follows: 

Prom  a  strategic  point  of  view,  from  a 
strategic  nuclear  weapon  point  of  view,  the 
answer  Is  yes.  A  range  of  376  mUes  for  a  aea 
launch  cruise  missile  renders  It  relatively 
useless  from  our  point  of  view,  although  It 
doesn't  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  maritime  na- 
tion and  we  hav«  the  exposed  sea  coast  and 
our  Industry  and  population  centers  on  the 
coast.  (It  Is  useful  from  a  tactical  point  of 
view,  however.) 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  Director, 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  range  and 
payload  of  a  cruise  missile  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  verify  and  any  such  SALT 
agreement  would  be  easy  to  violate. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  esusy  for  people  to  understand  my  con- 
cern and  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
over  our  present  defense  posture.  Just 
recently  our  own  Library  of  Congress  re- 
leased a  study  showing  that  the  mili- 
tary balance  was  shifting  dramatically  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Fiurthermore, 
I  see  this  liecoming  a  major  campaign 
issue  this  year.  And,  I  think  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  is  highly  vulnerable  to  attacks 
on  the  Kissinger  policies  when  the  truth 
becomes  known  about  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  SALT  negotiations  and 
to  our  strategic  position. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CKANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speakor.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ckane)  has  done 
a  valuable  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
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Congress — and  to  the  administration — ^in 
affording  us  this  opportimity  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  "detente." 

D6t»ite  should  have  meant  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  rather  than  the  increase 
of  Soviet  efforts  to  achieve  a  global 
hegemony. 

There  is  growing  concern  over  the  con- 
tent of  our  strategic  arms  limitations 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
concern  is  heard  among  the  voters.  It  is 
heard  in  Congress  and  among  our  allies. 
It  is  even  quietly  heard  within  some 
quarters  in  the  administration  who  share 
our  concern  that  the  SALT  talks  might 
be  a  "cover"  for  Soviet  attempts  to 
achieve  strategic  superiority  in  nuclear 
arms. 

There  is  growing  concern  sJso  about 
the  way  in  which  the  Congress  may  be 
denied  any  substantial  role  in  deciding 
either  whether  there  should  be  a  new 
agreement  or  not  and  in  deciding  what 
the  content  of  any  agreement  might  be 
should  there  be  one.  This  concern  is 
heard  from  both  those  who  have  sup- 
ported and  those  who  have  opposed  a 
generally  larger  role  for  the  Congress  in 
foreign  policymaking  in  recent  years. 

I  share  these  concerns — very  deeply 
and  frankly  believe  SALT  n  should  be 
deferred  until  this  whole  subject  can  be 
more  fully  aired  and  debated. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  during  the 
past  month — and  I  sit  on  that  subcom- 
mittee— ^it  has  become  apparent  to  me — 
and  I  believe  to  others  as  well — that 
there  Is  disagreement  within  the  admin- 
istration over  what  we  ought  to  offer  and 
to  agree  to  in  any  future  SALT  n  agree- 
ment, but  that,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
ministration witnesses  who  represent  a 
vdtat  at  view  different  from  the  prevail- 
ing viewpoint  are  very  hesitant,  if  not 
downright  imable.  to  register  their  own 
views.  I  trust  they  are  speaking  out  in 
their  Individual  forums,  but  I  believe 
more  people  must  be  part  of  this  dia- 

lOflT. 

Something  else — of  major  impor- 
tance— has  also  emerged  in  the  course 
of  these  hearings.  I  speak  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  way  the  President's  pro- 
posed defense  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  has  been  drawn  on  one  hand  and 
the  way  in  which  the  new  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  will  operate  this  year  on  the 
other  will  combine  to  effectively  deny 
Congress  any  real,  meaningful,  substan- 
tive role  In  deciding  major  questions  as- 
sociated with  the  arms  limitations 
agreements. 

liet  me  be  more  specific. 

Tlie  proposed  defense  budget  was 
drawn  on  the  premise  that  there  would 
be  a  new  SALT  agreement.  The  Budget 
Control  Act  requires  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  acting  for  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense,  to  give  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  its  proposed  defense 
spending  ceiling  right  away.  The  sub- 
ccHumlttee  has  already  met  to  make  that 
decision.  Yet,  whether  there  will  be  a 
new  SALT  a«7eement  or  not  and  what  it 
wiU  consist  of — these  two  points  will  not 
be  decided  upon  much  later  in  the  year. 

This  means  if  we  agree  to  the  Presi- 


dent's proposed  celling — ^which  is  less 
than  it  would  be  if  no  agreement  were 
negotiated— we  are  glTlng  the  adminis- 
tration carte  blanche  authority  to  nego- 
tiate anything  it  wants  to  into  that 
agreement.  We  are  giving  it  a  free  hand 
to  do  as  it  pleases.  And  we  are  surrender- 
ing our  role  in  that  process.  If  an  agree- 
ment were  not  n^otiated,  a  higher  ceil- 
ing would  be  needed,  and  that  would  re- 
quire a  majority  vote  to  increase  the 
total  budget  ceiling — a  malprity  vote  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate — the 
likelihood  of  which  would  be  remote. 
That  would  mean  we  would  have  inade- 
quate defense  si>ending — because  of  the 
low  ceiling — with  the  Soviets  being  able 
to  continue  their  already-accelerating 
defense  spending  pace. 

Congress  cannot  be  boxed  into  a  cor- 
ner on  this  issue.  We  cannot  surrender 
our  Constitutional  role  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

The  future  of  this  coimtry's  defense — 
its  very  future  indeed — cannot  be  de- 
cided throu^  a  discussion  on  strategic 
arms  limitations  in  which  only  one  point 
of  view — ^the  prevailing  view  within  the 
administration — ^is  heard.  It  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  full  knowledge  about 
what  we  have  offered  to  the  Soviets, 
what  they  have  offered  us,  and  about  the 
implications  of  such  offers  and  counter- 
offers to  the  security  of  our  coimtry.  Con- 
gress must  be  involved  integrally  in  this 
process — in  this  discussion. 

There  are  questions  which  Congress 
must  address.  Tliese  are  questions  for 
which  we  must  have  credible  answers. 

Some  serious  questions  and  the  appar- 
ent facts  giving  rise  to  them — ^have  been 
raised  in  several  major  news  articles  in 
recent  weeks — one  i^pearing  in  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  and  the 
other  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  these 
articles  are  accurate.  TTiey  reflect  what 
has  happened,  and  they  give  us  some 
specific  clues  on  what  to  expect  In  the 
future,  unless  our  course  Is  altered. 

Let  me  say  that  the  dichotomy — ^the 
either/or  decision — which  has  been  put 
to  the  Congress  is  simply  wrong.  We  are 
told  there  are  only  two  courses  for  us 
to  follow — either  agree  to  SALT  n  and 
the  prevailing  view  of  detente  on  one 
hand  or  return  to  the  Cold  War  on  the 
other.  We  are  told  there  are  no  third 
alternatives.  This  is  as  wrong  as  all  other 
either/or — only  two  alternative — deci- 
sions. There  are  always  other  alterna- 
tives. 

In  a  free  society,  such  as  ours,  the  l)est 
way  to  assure  sound  judgment  is  to  have 
all  of  the  facts  and  points  before  us.  The 
way  this  usually  happens  is  through  the 
give-and-take  between  competing  ideas 
strongly  held.  This  is  how  to  insure 
againt  the  proverbial  wool  being  pulled 
over  anyone's  eyes.  This  is  the  way  to 
insure  the  emergence  of  credible,  sup- 
portable alternatives  to  the  eithei/or 
position  into  which  we  will  otherwise 
be  put. 

It  Is  time  to  think  about  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

It  is  time  to  think  about  the  status  o! 
America  itself. 
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The  two  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred follow  : 

( Prom  Aviation  Week  k.  Space  Technology, 

Feb.  16.  19761 

Tentative   Salt  IDecision   Mads 

(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson.  Jr  ) 

Washikoton — Ford  Administration  has 
ti  Mtatlvely  decided  to  accejit  the  latest  USSR 
proposal  aimed  at  reaching  a  second  strategic 
arms  limitation  accord,  but  will  not  an- 
nounce It  until  afier  tlie  Ne  *■  Hampshire 
primary.  Feb.  24. 

Senior  Defeobe  Dept.  omtiulM  and  others 
within  the  Admhiistration  wre  arguing  that 
the  President  .should  not  make  a  final  de- 
cision— or  at  least  not  announce  it  —believ- 
ing it  will  bring  on  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  become  an  even  more  explosive  is- 
sue in  the  current  presidential  campaign. 

But  Ford  appears  to  have  sided  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kis-sin^er  in  believing 
that  a  new  SALT  agreement  nuist  be  pursued 
speedily. 

NEW    PROPuSITSm.V 

Kl.s.slnger  said  that  the  US  i.-;  preparing 
to  traasmlt  to  the  Soviet  Union  this  week 
a  new  proposition  for  a  SALT  2  agreement 
based  on  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  proposals 
he  brought  back  from  Mascow  last  month. 

While  accepting  In  principal  the  Soviets 
offer,  some  modifications  will  be  necessary, 
and  KLsslnger  Ls  expected  to  return  to  Mos- 
cow In  March  for  final  negotiations  and  to 
make  U.S.  counter-proposals.  This  would 
lead  toward  a  June  Washington  summit 
meeting  between  Ford  and  Communist  Party 
Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  on  'he  final  veision  of 
tlie  agreement. 

The  Soviet  proposals  vi  ill : 

Negate  any  U.S.  advanuige  obtained 
through  crui.se  mLs.slle  developmeni.  by  ef- 
fectively halting  deployment  of  the  Navy's 
strategic  vei-sion  of  the  submarlne-launchecl 
crul.se  missile,  which  Is  the  only  U.S.  cruise 
missile  with  true  standoff  capability. 

Limit  the  range  of  the  Navys  sea-luunched 
cruise  mls-sles  to  600  km 

Permit  the  Soviets  to  deploy  at  least  275 
Tupolev  Backfire  strategic  bombers  and  not 
count  them  in  the  limits  set  on  strategic 
delivery  weapons. 

Limit  U.S.  cruise  missile  deplovment  to 
bombers  and  a  small  number  of  surface  ships 

Require  that  all  US  bombers  carrying  10 
or  more  cruise  missiles  be  counted  a.s  MIRVed 
delivery  vehicles.  Since  most  bombers  would 
have  a  capacity  of  at  least  20  cruise  missiles 
and  could  not  be  operated  eflSclently  with 
less  than  a  full  load,  this  would  effectively 
require  that  each  U.S.  bomber  carrvlng  cruise 
ml.sslles  would  count  as  one  of  the  1.320 
MIRVed  vehicles  permitted. 

Effectively  limit  the  US  to  34  cruise  mis- 
sile-equipped bombers  unless  it  wants  to 
dismantle  some  of  the  1.286  MIRVed  mis- 
siles either  in  the  Inventory  or  planned  for 
the  Immediate  future  This  number  includes 
the  Navy's  Trident  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missile. 

The  USAF  Boeiiiit;  air-lauiichcd  cruise  mis- 
sile has  a  maxlmiim  range  of  about  650  naut 
ml.  as  it  is  now  designed  In  advanced  devel- 
opment, considerably  les.^  than  the  1.000-ml 
limit  set  by  the  Soviet,*  for  deployment  of 
the  air-launched  missile.  USAF  has  plans  to 
add  belly  fuel  tanks  to  the  Boeing  missile 
when  It  goes  Into  full-scale  development,  but 
that  will  mean  carrying  the  cruise  missile 
under  the  wings  of  the  bomber  and  even  then 
the  range  will  be  only  about  hulf  the  sea- 
laimched  cruise  missile 

In  an  effort  to  demon.vtrare  how  well  its 
cruise  missile  program  is  proceeding,  the 
Navy  successfully  completed  the  first  flight 
t«st  last  week  of  Its  terrain  counter  matching 
guidance  system  In  a  modified  Teledyne 
Ryan  BQM-34.\  drone  operated   as  a  crub* 


missile  over  the  White  Sands.  N.M.,  mls.slle 
range. 

President  Ford  does  not  believe  the  sea- 
launcbed  and  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
are  as  advanced  In  development  as  the  Pen- 
tBKoii  oLHims. 

TKH.VOI.OC.Y     IN     HAND 

Bill  the  Navy  flight  test  of  the  missile's 
guidance  is  expected  to  help  convince  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Soviets  that  U.S. 
cruise  missile  technology  Is  In  hand  and  that 
deplovment  of  a  sea-launched  cruise  missile 
is  not  far  away  If  this  nation  decides  It  wauls 
the  advantageb  of  such  a  weapon. 

The  proposed  agreement's  limits  set  on 
US  rrul.se  mls.siles  by  the  Soviets,  a  varia- 
tion of  an  earlier  National  Security  Council 
option  that  was  rejected  before  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Russians,  and  Us  permitting 
USSR  deployment  of  the  Tupolev  Backfire 
bomber  .above  the  llmlr  of  strategic  delivery 
vehicles  — 2.100  or  2  "200— are  causing  ii  deep 
split  within  the  .'\dnilnistratlon. 

A  battle  with  Congress  over  tlie  .same  i.>^sue 
Is  taking  shape.  An  agreement  with  con- 
straints on  US.  crui.se  ml.sslle.s  while  no  con- 
straints are  being  placed  on  Soviet  cruise 
missiles  already  deployed  on  submarine^. 
surfai~e  vessels  ai\d  aircraft  could  cause  Con- 
gress to  balk  at  ratifying  a  new  S.ALT  2 
treaty 

"This  Is  particularly  true  If  the  Congres.s 
believes  that  treaty  negotiations  were  rushed 
to  provide  a  |F(lrcf^  laurel  In  tune  for  the 
fall  elections,  and  If  Congress  believe.-,  it  ctm- 
talns  as  manv  lo  ipholes  as  the  pifseia  S.ALT 
agreement,     a  senator  said  last  week. 

Fifteen  .■H'iialors  called  on  President  Ford 
ill  a  letter  to  him  to  low  down  the  pitce  of 
SALT  2  negntiHtlous 

"Hurried  dipl'iiiuic\-  <  rentes  •  u'lierabllUv 
and  distrust,  not  arms  coiuro!  and  under- 
staiidnig.'  the  senatDrs  said  When  ques- 
tioned, we  Aniericans  ru.^h  to  reveal  our 
deepest  secreLs.  However,  we  are  embarras.sed 
to  question  the  activiiies  of  those  who  hide 
e\rry thing.  For  thW  reason.  tlii>  .security  of 
our  nation  requires  that  any  arms  control 
accord  be  easllv  and  absolufelv  verifiable. 
Weapons  system.s  such  as  strategic  cruise 
missiles,  who.se  range  and  purpose  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine  without  continuous  in- 
spection of  every  vehicle,  must  not  be  sub- 
ject to  limitations  which  can  be  enforced 
only  in  open   .societies 

"The  ternvs  of  any  treaty  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  all  parties  .so  that  violations 
can  be  quickly  Identified  and  corrected.  Stra- 
tegic bombers,  launchers,  heavy  ICBMs. 
MIRVed  missile^,  and  similar  items  must  be 
sharply  defined,  and  there  can  be  no  secret 
agreements."   the  .senators'   letter  .«ald. 

Cancellation  of  the  strategic  cruise  ml.s.«lle 
deployment  on  submarines  and  surface  ships 
is  "a  gut  l.s.-,ue  that  Is  causing  strong  polarl-red 
feelings  wlthi.i  the  .Aduiinistratlon.  '  a  U.S. 
official  said 

The  Air  Kone  admltied  last  week,  in  re- 
sponding to  a  Bnaiklngs  Institution  report 
that  advocates  discontinuing  development  of 
the  Rockwell  Interiiatlonal  B  1  bomber,  that 
the  air-launched  cruise  mis>silc  does  not  have 
the  perforin.-ince  to  operate  against  high- 
value  Soviet  t.%rget<>  from  wide-body  trtiiis- 
ports  In  lieu  of  the  penetrating'  bomber 

The  air-launched  cruise  missile  In  the  2,- 
000-lb.  class  has  been  designed  to  fit  the 
rotary  launcher  for  the  Boeing  short-iange 
attack  mi.sslle  iSRAMi.  The  Boeing  B  52.  a-s 
an  example,  will  be  capable  of  carrying  eight 
cruise  missiles  internally  In  the  SRAM 
launcher  and  ri-^i\  under  each  wing- 
externally 

The  external  air-!aunch  cruise  missile 
would  have  extended  range  with  belly  tank.s 

But  even  with  that  configxiration  the  range 
would  be  limited  to  alx>ut  1.000  naut.  ml.  and 
that  would  require  flvlng  a  high-altitude 
profile   at    a   reduced   ai--   --peed,   niakiiig    the 


missile   vtilnerable   to   radar   detection   and 
the  Soviet's  surface-to-air  mlflsile  network. 

The  USSR  has  the  most  extensive  strategic 
air  defense  system  in  the  world,  with  2.600 
interceptor  aircraft  supported  by  4.000  radars 
at  many  ground  control  Intercept  sites.  There 
are  about  12.000  surface-to-air  launchers. 
Some  of  the  missile  launchers  are  located  at 
the  Soviet  borders  hi  barriers  to  Intercept 
bombers  entering  the  Soviet  Union,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brookings  report. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  latest  USSH 
offer  to  break  the  stalled  SALT  negotiatioas, 
the  U.S.  would  be  limited  to  cruise  missiles 
on  bombers,  but  the  bombers  carrying  them 
would  be  counted  within  the  1,320  MIRV  cell- 
ing established  under  the  terms  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement. 

This  would  mean  that  only  34  bombers 
could  operate  with  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile  because  the  U.S.  will  have  1,286 
MIRVed  weapons  in  the  Inventory  when 
Trident  SLBMs  are  deployed.  If  the  U.S. 
wants  to  deploy  more  air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  it  would  have  to  cut  from  some 
other  area  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

The  Soviet  proposal  will  permit  the  USSR 
to  operate  275  Backfires  building  up  over  five 
years  without  the  aircraft  counting  In  the 
celling.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  Insist  that 
no  submarines  be  operated  with  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  that  the  Navy's 
Tomahawk  weapon  only  be  deployed  on  25 
r  S  surface  veK.sels.  , 

By  limiting  the  range  of  the  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  or  the  numbers,  the  cost  of 
the  weapon  system  could  rise  high  enough 
to  halt  the  program.  Verification  becomes  a 
difficult  problem,  and  that  too  would  Im- 
pact on  getting  the  sea-launched  cruise 
lui.vsUe  Into  production. 

The  Navy  wants  to  develop  a  tactical  ver- 
sion of  the  cruise  missile  Initially.  If  a  stra- 
tegic version  is  developed,  the  service  be- 
lieves it   should  be  funded  separately. 

Delenhe  Dept.  ofHcals.  meanwhile,  have 
written  a  repiort  that  would  eliminate  the 
tactical  version  of  the  missile,  favoring  only 
the  strategic  sea-iaunched  cruise  missile. 

The  Navy  is  continuing  development  on 
both  the  strategic  and  tactical  versions  of 
the  missile  and  thus  far  claiming  success  hi 
all  areas  of  development. 

Last  week  the  Navy  tested  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  guidance  system  packaged  in  the 
production  configuration  over  terrain  in  New 
Mexico.  The  guidance  system  operated  the 
drone's  fiight  profile  for  more  than  30  mln. 
In  the  Initial  test,  the  first  autonomous  flight 
ol  a  cruise  missile.  The  Flrebee  drone  was 
modified  so  that  it  fiew  like  a  crul.se  missile 
with  the  guidance  package. 

The  Navy  has  demonstrated  that  the  guid- 
ance system  for  the  cruise  missile  can  fly 
over  2.000  naut  mi.  It  tested  the  system 
bv  Ilyhig  aircraft,  including  the  USAF,  Lock- 
heed C-141.  on  the  cruise  missile  profile. 
About  a  dozen  flights  with  the  guidance 
package  were  made  and  tlie  results  exceeded 
expectations. 

The  BQM  ,'?4A  modified  for  the  sea-launch 
cruise  missile  guidance  system  was  ground 
launched  for  the  flight  test  and  recovered  bv 
parachute. 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  Us  program 
progress,  the  Navy  will  begin  launchings  of 
the  cruise  missile  from  a  torpedo  tube  oH 
San  Clemente  Island,  Calif.,  this  week  in 
boosl-to-gllde  tests.  The  missile  will  leave 
the  water  and,  after  broaching,  glide  to  a 
recovery  point.  A  hydraulically  operated  tor- 
pedo tube  has  been  suspended  beneath  the 
ocean  for  the  Tomahawk  tests. 

The  service  added  an  active  rudder  to  the 
Flrebee  drone  to  provide  the  three-axis  con- 
trol the  cruise  missile  requires  for  low-alti- 
tude terrain  following  to  avoid  radar  detec- 
tion. Tlie  sea-launched  cruise  missile  Is  de- 
signed to  flv  missions  below  100-ft.  altitude 
lo   avcid   radar  detection.  The   test   demon- 
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strated  an  accuracy  well  below  the  600-ft. 
circular  error  probability  deaign  requirement. 

"What  a  'senior  State  Dept.  Official' 
I  Kissinger]  is  missing  in  all  tbls  Is  that  tbe 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  accuracy  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  to  ynhancw  Its 
strategic  capability  while  lowering  defensA 
costs."  a  UJ3.  official  said.  He  added  that 
the  technology  te  no  dream  but  a  reality. 

The  sea-launched  cruise  missUe  Is  de- 
scribed by  Pentagon  officials  as  being  an  ex- 
tremely accurate  weapon  without  being  pro- 
vocative. It  has  the  predslon  guMuice  to 
enable  It  to  destroy  bard  targets,  but  Its 
slow  flight  time  prevents  It  from  being  a 
first-strike  threat  to  the  Soviets,  the  official 
sr.id. 

It  is  designed  to  prevent  an  ICBM  launch- 
er reload  capabUity  by  the  Soviets. 

The  paclcaged  guidance  sjratem  tested  In 
the  Flrebee  Ls  composed  of  standard  guidance 
components  already  in  the  lnvent<»7.  Tbe 
packaging  is  done  under  subcontract  by  Iiear 
Siegler,  Inc.  The  system  is  unique  In  the 
technique  used  to  gather  terrain  elevation 
with  a  radar  altimeter  and  to  evaluate  It 
against  prestored  data  to  match  them  for 
precise  positioning  at  update  points  along  tbe 
flight  route. 

The  inertial  platform  for  the  guidance 
system  is  the  Litton  LN-30  aeries  used  m  the 
Northrop  F-5E  aircraft.  The  computer  also 
offers  commonality  with  inventory  Items; 
it  is  the  Utton  IiC-4616  developed  for  tbe 
F-5E  and  the  DI>-e63  destroyer.  Tbe  AN/ 
APN-194  radar  altimeter  Is  another  off-the- 
shelf  item. 

The  heart  of  the  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile is  the  software  developed  for  guidance 
by  McDonnell  Douglas  and  its  application. 
The  Air  Force  is  using  the  components  of  tbe 
Navy's  guidance  system  but  not  tbe  software 
approach  and  tbe  mathematics  Involved.  Tbe 
air-launched  missile  probably  will  not  have 
the  acciu-acy  of  tbe  Navy's  cnilse  mlaalle  and 
its  low-altitude  profile  will  not  be  as  effec- 
tive, according  to  a  senior  Defense  Dept. 
official  in  the  air-launched  cruise  missUe. 

Military  maps  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  pro- 
vide data  for  the  memory  modules  of  the 
guidance  system  are  avallaMe.  Laser  mapping 
is  one  technique  the  Defense  Otipt.  baa  de- 
veloped for  accuracy  of  ita  vampB.  Ttw  mi^t 
data  are  stored  In  the  computer  and  precise 
periodic  updates  along  tbe  flight  path  are 
used  to  guide  the  missile  to  its  target. 

With  the  space  available  In  tbe  cruise  mis- 
sile's computer,  an  Infinite  number  of  tar- 
gets and  routes  can  be  pre-stored  and 
selected  Just  before  a  mission. 

Three  Flrebee  drones  have  been  modified 
for  the  guided  flight  tests  with  sufficient 
spares  for  a  fourth  drone,  and  lidXMUiell 
Douglas  has  three  guidance  sets.  A  series  of 
flight  tests  will  be  conducted  under  various 
wind  conditions  at  a  variety  of  altitudes  over 
changing  terrain  to  demonstrate  guidance 
accuracy. 

The  effect  of  wind  is  important  and  has 
a  significant  impact  on  guidance  at  low  alti- 
tudes. ThU  will  be  one  of  tbe  major  areas  of 
investigation  during  the  tests. 

The  accuracy  of  the  sea-launched  cruise 
missile  provides  for  flexible  response,  a  goal 
the  Pentagon  has  been  pursuing  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  accuracy  will  allow  for  target- 
hig  against  Soviet  ICBMs  or  other  strategic 
threats  without  inflicting  collateral  damage 
on  the  civilian  population. 

One  of  the  iMsic  premises  in  the  Brookings 
report  on  Modernizing  the  Strategic  Bomb- 
er Force  is  tliat  a  cruise  missile  with  a 
standoff  range  of  1,500  naut.  mL  and  a  speed 
regime  In  the  high  subsonic  area  is  required 
for  standoff  capability.  The  report  refers  to 
congressional  testimony  by  tbe  Navy  cruise 
missile  project  manager,  Capt.  Walter  Locke. 
It  !s  the  Navy's  cruise  missile  that  has  that 


range  and  not  the  USAF  air-launched  mis- 
sile. 

One  reason  XTSAF's  cruise  missile  was  con- 
tinued In  devSlopma&t.  after  a  Defense  Sys- 
tem Acquisition  Review  Council  recom- 
mended scrapping  it,  is  that  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  would  not  fit  the 
SRAM  launcher.  But  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile  needs  a  fuel  tank  to  achieve  ranges 
greater  than  650  naut.  ml.,  and  must  be  car- 
ried externally  because  it  cannot  fit  the 
SRAM  launcher  with  the  belly  tank  on  the 
weapon. 

Tbe  Navy  missile  shoiUd  be  developed  for 
the  air-launch  mlssioh  to  take  advantage  of 
its  greater  range,  lower  altitude  flight  ca- 
pabllltv  and  precision  accuracy,  a  Defense 
Dept.  ofuciai  said.  Tbe  Navy's  missile  also 
will  have. a  radar  cross  section  smaller  than 
tbe  air-launched  cruise  mlssUe  with  tbe  fuel 
tank,  he  added.  It  also  will  require  more 
modification  to  the  B-52  to  carry  the  air- 
launched  than  the  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sUe. 

"True,  we  really  must  have  an  air-launched 
version  crtilae  missile,  but  we  need  the  stand- 
off capabUity  embodied  In  the  Navy  weapon." 
one  Defense  Dept.  official  said. 

USAF  wUl  be  about  a  year  behind  the 
Navy  in  its  cruise  missUe  development  pro- 
gram by  next  January,  an  official  said.  The 
Na'ry  has  already  picked  up  its  contract  op- 
tions frqm  its  fuU-scale  development  pro- 
posals. aSd  USAF  has  yet  to  issue  the  pro- 
posals. 

The  Navy  completed  wind  tunnel  testing 
of  the  competitive  prototype  air-frames  with 
the  engines  Installed  Jan.  30.  The  Vougbt 
Corp.'s  prototype  completed  shock  tests  in 
the  strategic  conflgiuatlon  in  January.  Tbe 
General  Dynamics  prototypes,  tMth  tactical 
and  strategic,  are  going  through  12  blast 
tests  to  determine  the  stress  the  missile  can 
withstand.  Six  blast  tests  of  the  Vought  tac- 
tical prototype  wlU  be  held  next  month. 

In  the  Vought  strategic  blast  test,  the 
missile  was  subjected  to  destructive  jolts 
Bi|T»»iiatiTig  a  submarine  under  depth  charge 
attack.  The  missUe  withstood  Jolts  exceeding 
200g  and  remained  hermetically  sealed. 

As  tbe  Navy  steadUy  proves  Its  missile  de- 
sign, the  sea-launched  cruise  mIssUe  comes 
closer  to  l>elng  kiUed  to  accommodate  tbe 
Russians,  a  Defense  Dept.  official  said. 

Tlie  cruise  missUe's  low-altitude  profile 
"wiU  drive  them  [tbe  Soviets]  crazy  and 
that's  what  they  fear  most  because  this  big 
air  defense  system  of  theirs  can't  handle  the 
cruise  missile  threat." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  2.  1976] 

Anothek  SALT  Setback? 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

While  final  decisions  are  only  now  Ijeing 
made,  it  appears  likely  that  a  new  strategic 
arms  bargain  will  l>e  sealed  by  U.S.  capitula- 
tion on  both  the  major  outstanding  issues. 
The  Soviets  wUl  l>e  allowed  to  deploy  ua^m- 
Ited  numbers  of  their  new  Backflre  bomwsr, 
and  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  will  be  limited 
In  a  way  that  will  probably  kill  the  entire 
program. 

Such  an  agreement  would  continue  a  pat- 
tern that  has  prevaUed  throughout  the 
strategic  arms  negotiations:  In  preparation 
for  a  major  meeting  with  the  Soviets,  the 
VS.  government  conducts  an  exhaustive  In- 
tramural debate  on  the  complex  details.  After 
the  Soviet-U.S.  meeting,  it  is  presented  with 
a  settlement  wholly  outside  the  parameters 
of  tbe  previous  debate,  even  worse  from  the 
U.S.  point  of  view  than  previous  options 
totally  rejected.  The  process  amounts  to  a 
cascading  eroeion  of  tbe  U.S.  position,  and 
results  in  lopsided  agreements  that  constrain 
Impending  U.S.  weapons  programs  without 
constraining  Soviet  ones. 


The  present  negotiations  are  to  settle  the 
ostensible  details  of  tbe  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple reached  between  President  Ford  and 
Soviet  Party  Chairman  Brezhnev  at  Vladi- 
vostok. That  agreement  was  itself  a  product 
of  tbe  same  process.  Before  the  meeting,  the 
U.S.  government  conducted  a  debate  on  the 
Tn«»aning  of  "essential  eqtilvalence"  of  strate- 
gic forces.  It  centered  on  the  two  problems 
of  massive  Soviet  air  defenses  and  the  huge 
size  of  Soviet  mlssUes,  giving  them  far 
greater  payload,  or  throw  weight.  Despite  aU 
the  formtUas  devised  and  debated,  tbe  even- 
tual agreement  provided  no  con^>en8atian  for 
air  defense  and  totally  ignored  the  Soviet 
advantage  in  throw  weight.  Each  side  was 
limited  to  2,400  strategic  weapons,  of  which 
1,320  could  be  mlssUes  equipped  with  multi- 
ple warheads. 

THRSE    HUGE    "DETACS" 

As  negotiators  tried  to  write  an  actual 
agreement  based  on  these  numbers,  three 
huge  "details"  emerged.  Tbe  first,  already 
in  sight  at  Vladivostok,  was  bow  to  "verify," 
or  detect  cheating  on,  the  multiple  warhead 
ntunbers.  Tbe  Soviets  have  tradlUonally  re- 
jected on-site  inqtection,  and  spy  satellites 
and  such  cannot  detect  whether  a  missile  \n 
a  sUo  is  equipped  with  multiple  warheads. 
Tbe  U.S.  Insisted  that  all  mlssUes  of  any 
class  tested  with  multiple  warheads  be 
counted  against  tbe  1.320  ceUing.  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  declared  this  position 
"non-negotiable." 

A  second  "detaU"  concerned  tbe  Soviet 
"Backfire"  bomber,  probably  designed  as  a 
"theater"  or  medium-range  weapon,  but 
quite  capable  of  flying  to  the  U.S.  on  strate- 
gic missions  and  landing  In  Cuba.  Since  this 
l>4-way  mission  is  the  standard  strategic 
bomber  assignment,  also  contemplated  for 
U.S.  B-52s.  American  miUtary  planners  have 
consistently  contended,  at  least  until  after 
Secretary  Kissinger's  latest  Moscow  visit,  that 
the  Backfire  should  be  limited  in  any  stra- 
tegic weapons  agreement.  Mr.  Kissinger  him- 
self has  seemed  more  receptive  to  the  Soviet 
demand  that  it  be  excluded. 

The  third  detaU  was  tbe  UJS.  cruise  missile, 
a  subsonic,  air-breathing  drone  aircraft  with 
super-accurate  guidancet  It  is  under  devel- 
opment as  tbe  UJB.  answer  to  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. Under  tbe  ctmcept,  bombers  would 
stand  off  beyond  range  of  air  defenses  and 
launch  several  cruise  mlssUes  each.  A  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  is  also  under  devel- 
opment. Tbe  Soviets  already  have  cruise 
missiles,  but  are  far  behind  on  the  crucial 
guidance  technology.  Tbe  Vladivostok  com- 
munique has  no  language  that  coiUd  con- 
ceivably limit  sea-launched  cruise  mlssUes. 
It  does  have  range  Ihnlts  on  "air-launched 
mlssUes,"  without  specifymg  whether  tbls 
embraces  cruise  mlssUes  or  pertains,  Uke 
most  of  tbe  agreement,  to  ballistic  missUes. 

Cruise  mlssUes  present  tbe  additional  dlffl- 
ciUty  of  being  for  ail  practical  pivposes  im- 
possible to  verify.  They  are  small  enough  to 
fit  in  a  submarine  tube  and  totaUy  mobile. 
Their  range  depends  on  the  amount  of  fuel 
they  can  carry,  which  depends  on  the  weight 
of  the  warhead.  Fc^  that  matter,  even  if  you 
have  the  beast  in  your  hands  its  range  Is  am- 
biguous, depending  on  bow  high  and  fast  it 
flies.  Sea-launched  cruise  missUe  launchers 
can  be  reloaded.  Other  verification  prob- 
lems are  too  numerous  and  technical  to 
list. 

As  the  negotiations  on  these  detaUs  pro- 
ceed, the  Soviets  did  agree  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's non-negotiable  position  on  the  veri- 
fication of  multiple  warbeads.  Tbe  price  of 
this  "cohesion"  was  Inclusion.  In  the  agree- 
ments of  cruise  mlssUes,  themselves  In^KM- 
sible  to  verify  and  mentioned  ambiguously 
If  at  all  in  the  original  Vladivostok  agree- 
Bient. 
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Against  this  baclct;r''.iiticl.  the  U.S.  bureauc- 
racy  debated  a  deal  offered  the  Russians  la.st 
September.  It  proposed  to  stilve  the  Backflre- 
crutse  missile  lmpas.se  by  providing  for  a  11m- 
ired  number  of  each  above  the  2,400-weapon 
celling  Since  both  do  ha\e  theater -weapon 
Uses,  this  is  not  totally  ii:irea!>ouable  The  So- 
viets were  to  have  250-300  Backfires,  and  the 
U  S  vva«  to  have  an  equal  number  of  some- 
tliintc  The  something  n'.B.\  have  been  cruise 
ml.ssiles.  with  l-60th  tlie  payload  of  the 
Barkflre.  Or  It  could  hiue  been  crulse-mls- 
.slle  carrying  planes  and  ship.s.  a  balance 
eqiuilly  lopsided  in  the  L'.S  favor.  The  am- 
bt^Lilty  was  not  settled  even  within  the  U.S. 
.government,  but  in  any  event  '.he  Soviets  re- 
jected the  offer 

ytiorily  after  the  tiru^n  ol  Defense  Secre- 
Uirv  Jame.s  Schlesinger.  Secretary  Kissinger 
tave  >\  couph-sovnidlng  press  conference,  say- 
Mis;  that  since  the  Soviets  had  rejected  our 
offer  U  was  up  to  them  to  come  forward  with 
u^-w  proposals  In  November  and  December 
the  hureaucraoy  siHr'ed  t<>  debate  what  the 
tu'w  V  S  proposals  would  be,  and  before  tak- 
iin  .liem  to  MoKcow  Secretarv  Ki.ssinger  said 
thai  while  the  Soviets  had  not  made  new 
prM'io.sals  thev  had  promised  to  do  so.  and 
ihrtt  anyway  It  was  always  to  our  advantage 
1(1  work  from  our  own  proposals. 

The  bureaucratic  debate  centered  around 
ii  .^erlcs  of  options.  One  provided  for  very 
loose  limits  on  cruise  missiles  and  no  limit 
Oil  Backhres:  this  wft>  rejected  by  everyone, 
iiicliidiiig  Secretarv  Kissinger.  On  January 
13.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secre- 
larv  of  Defense  went  on  record  that  the  only 
options  accepia'jle  to  rhem  were  either  the 
ileferral  of  the  whole  Barktire-crul.se  missile 
ciuesiion  or  an  offer  that  included  both 
BHCktires  and  nuclear-armed  crulse-mls,siie 
Uiunchers  in  the  2.400  limi"  except  that  the 
Soviets  could  have  an  additional  lOO  Back- 
fires free  On  January  in  Secretary  Kissinger 
let'  tor  Moh:ow. 

Alter  one  ol  his  previous  Russian  trips, 
-Secretary  Kisninger  explained  that  the  offer 
artually  presented  to  the  Russians  was  not 
the  approach  favored  bv  any  part  of  the  U.S. 
ijureuucracy,  but  an  anialkrain  of  various  ap- 
proaches. While  some  U.S.  bureaucrats  have 
complained  that  they  did  not  learn  of  some 
otTers  before  the  Ru.sslans  did,  the  general 
approach  is  not  inappropriate.  The  purpose 
of  the  bureaucracy,  after  all,  is  to  advise  the 
President,  and  it  is  his  Job  to  make  the  final 
decision. 

Pre.sumably  Mr  Kissiniier's  offer  this  time 
A  i-  also  an  amalgam  of  various  approaches. 
Second-hand  but  well-informed  sources  sug- 
gest the  offer  allowed  the  Soviets  250-300 
Backhres  while  dropping  the  length  of  the 
agreement  to  five  years  instead  of  the  10 
agreed  at  Vladnostok.  This  would  be  an  es- 
sentially cosmetic  agreement,  since  the  U.S. 
i-s  not  likely  to  reach  the  1,320  MIRV  limit 
in  rive  years,  and  at  their  recent  rate  of  con- 
struction the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to  build 
Jiin  300  Backhres. 

Despite  this  offer's  failure  to  constrain  So- 
viet programs,  the  Soviets  rejected  it.  They 
in.-Lsied  that  the  Backfire  has  no  intercon- 
tinental capability.  As  evidence,  they  offered 
a  .statement  of  the  Backfire's  range  based  on 
•Ahiit  they  say  is  it  desltrned  purpo.se.  flying 
at  a  speed  of  Mach  2  and  an  altitude  of 
30.000  feet.  At  that  speed  and  altitude,  there 
is  no  bomber  «p  either  strategic  arsenal  with 
intercontinental  range. 

Ihe  Soviets  also  demanded  new  limits  on 
the  cruise  missile:  Air-launched  missiles  on 
Intercontinental  bombers  would  be  limited 
to  a  range  of  2,600  kilometers  or  less.  Sea- 
launched  and  land -launched  cruise  mLsslies 
would  bo  limited  to  600  kilometers.  ( A  great 
many  strategic  targets  In  America  are  within 
600  kilometers  of  the  sea.  while  few  targets 
In  Russia  are. ) 

Even   more   Importantly,   the   Soviets   de- 


manded that  cruise-inl.ssiie  carrying  bombers 
be  counted  against  the  1.320  MIRV  sublimit 
rather  than  the  2.400  total  limit.  ThU  Is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Vladivostok  agreement 
as  Secretary  KUsmger  several  times  explained 
11  In  briefings  at  the  time.  For  example.  "The 
B  1  Is  one  delivery  vehicle.  It  is  not  counted 
a.s  a  MIRV,  even  thotigh  you  could  make  a 
ca.se  that  is  .  arrles  more  than  one  b'unb  The 
missiles  on  the  B  1  are  not  counled  ns  a 
delivery  vehicle." 

SIGNm(AN<f:  of    SoVltl  DrM.\N!i 

The  practical  significance  of  the  Soviet  de- 
mand Is  that  tlie  U.S.  already  has  pl.ins  to 
employ  nearly  hU  of  its  1.320  MIRV  total.  If 
it  agreed  to  the  Soviet  demand,  it  could 
build  cruise-missile  planes  and  ships  only  by 
tearing  down,  or  at  least  taking  out  oi  pres- 
ent plans,  Mimiieman  III  or  I'osetdon  mis- 
siles, its  most  modern  weajKins.  This  con- 
straint, plus  the  neces.suy  to  allocate  re- 
search and  development  costs  over  a  sliarply 
restricted  numl>er  o!  cruise  mis-siie  airplanes, 
would  make  the  mr-launched  missile  difficult 
to  Justify  on  cost  grounds.  If  the  sea- 
launched  missile  is  limited  to  a  ran^ie  of  600 
kilometers,  it  would  be  strategically  worth- 
less. The  entire  ciui.se  mi.ssUe  program  would 
become  a  strateslc  lame  duck,  vulnerable  to 
Congressional  co.st -cut ting 

Tlie  anti-ballistic  missile  [)r<jgrain  Immed 
in  the  first  strategic  arms  ireaiy  wx^  even- 
tually killed  outright  for  precisely  these  rea- 
.s-in.i  The  ABM.  In  which  the  U  S  held  a  sub- 
sianiiiil  technological  lead,  is  the  only  im- 
pendli'kt  weapons  program  thut  lias  In  fact 
been  constrained  by  any  of  the  strategic 
agreements  so  li.r.  Today  the  U..S.  holds  a 
technological  lead  in  cruise  missiles,  which 
in  fact,  enhance  strategic  stability  becau.se 
Ihey  are  uselul  for  retaliation  Ijul  too  slow 
for  a  surprise  atiick.  and  which  in  a  conven- 
tional role  would  replaee  tactlcul  nuclear 
weapons  and  help  the  U.S.  offset  the  Soviet 
advantages  of  larger  land  armies.  It  appears 
likely  that  the  result  of  the  .second  round  of 
SALT  will  be  to  kill  or  severely  limit  the 
crul.se  ralssie.  again  constraining  U.S.  advan- 
tages in  techiiologv  while  pre.serving  Soviet 
advantages  in  such  areas  as  throw  weight. 

Despite  the  lenor  of  the  recent  negotia- 
tions, some  in  the  U.S.  traveling  party  are 
said  to  believe  agreement  was  near  in  Moscow, 
except  that  it  was  blocked  by  disagreement 
at  a  Wednesday  night  National  Security 
Council  meeting  in  Washington.  During  that 
NSC  meeting.  Secretary  Ki.ssinger  and  his  top 
aides  were  of  course  in  Moscow,  and  Defense 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  was  at  a  meeting  in  Eu- 
rope. Upon  Mr.  Kissinger's  return  from  Mos- 
cow, debate  again  resumed  in  the  U.S.  bu- 
reaucracy. As  best  as  can  be  ascertained,  this 
time  the  parameter.'?  of  the  debate  have  es- 
sentially been  e.stablished  by  the  Soviet  offer. 


GExNERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislati\e  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remark.s  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Crane), 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vei-mont? 

Thtif  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW  TO 
FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  to  file  privileged  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  what  the 
report  is? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  <  Mr.  Bauman  i  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  May  I  ask  what  the  re- 
port i.*-? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  this  is  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  to  give  them  time 
to  file  a  report  on  the  resolution  having 
to  do  with  the  Magna  Carta. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  mo  tempore.  Objection 
i.s  heard. 


ELECTION  YEAR  UNDERMINING  OF 
THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Conablei  Ls 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  a 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  noted  a  pattern  of  criticism 
fiom  majority  party  members  question- 
ing the  validity  of  the  unemployment 
statistics  issued  monthly  by  tlie  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  find  thus  mis- 
cliievous,  a  disservice  to  public  under- 
standing, and  clearly  a  political  attempt 
to  ofl.set  the  favorable  impact  of  our  im- 
proving economic  conditions.  When  tlie 
unemployment  figures  were  distressingly 
hifjh,  there  was  no  challenging  their  cor- 
rectness; now  that  they  are  recording 
the  economic  improvement,  we  have  tliis 
effort  to  discredit  and  confuse.  I  hope  it 
will  stop,  for  the  BLS  statistics  are  too 
important  to  be  treated  in  this  irrespons- 
ible fashion. 

One  of  the  means  employed  is  to  ques- 
tion the  updating  of  seasonal  adjustment 
factors,  seeking  to  portray  them  as  some 
devious  gimmick  being  employed  by  the 
administration  to  mislead.  Like  other 
statistical  agencies  that  produce  eco- 
nomic time  series,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  routinely  updates  its  seasonal 
adjustment  factors  once  a  year  as  an- 
other year's  experience  becomes  avail- 
able. It  is  necessary  that  the  adjustment 
factors  be  updated  on  a  yearly  basis  in 
order  to  take  into  accoimt  any  changes 
in  these  seasonal  patterns.  This  practice 
has  prevailed  for  many  years. 

Tlie  annual  updating  of  the  seasonal 
adjustment  factors  for  employment  and 
unemployment  were  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  just  as  they  are 
every  year.  The  basic  purpose  of  seasonal 
adjustment  is  to  take  out  the  usual,  re- 
curring movements  in  time  series  that 
are  related  to  seasonal  factors  such  as 
opening  and  closing  of  schools,  weather 
patterns,  Industry  production  schedules, 
and  the  like.  After  seasonal  adjust- 
ment, the  data  are  essentially  devoid  of 
these  purely  seasonal  changes  and  thus 
are  more  useful  in  revealing  the  under- 
lying economic  changes.  The  seasonal 
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component  of  unemployment  is  especial- 
ly pronoimced  and  needs  apiHx>prlate 
adjustment. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  revision,  I 
understand  the  BLS  introduced  a  small 
modification  in  its  procedures  this  year, 
relating  to  the  seasonal  adjustment  of 
teenage  unemployment.  This  refinement 
can  be  expected  to  improve  the  measure- 
ment of  overall  imemployment  in  the 
spring  and  simimer  months,  but  has  had 
almost  no  impact  on  the  data  for  Jaim- 
ary  and  February  of  this  year. 

According  to  Labor  Department  offi- 
cials, the  efifect  of  the  new  updated  sea- 
sonal factors  might  produce  rates  of  un- 
employment for  the  first  5  months  of 
1976,  lower  than  would  have  occurred  if 
they  had  not  been  introduced,  but  higher 
rates  for  June  through  September,  closer 
to  this  year's  election.  Certainly  this  is 
not  the  type  of  change  that  an  admin- 
istration would  make  if  it  were  attempt- 
ing to  utilize  the  data  for  political 
advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  employment  has  in- 
creased by  925,000  jobs  in  the  past  2 
months,  so  that  86.3  million  Americans 
are  now  working.  The  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  from  8.3  to  7.6  percent 
in  those  2  months.  The  major  improve- 
ment has  come  in  jobs  for  heads  of 
households. 

These  are  not  statistics  that  satisfy 
us:  unemployment  is  stiU  too  high.  But 
they  comprise  an  encouraging  trend  and 
provide  evidence  that  the  current  na- 
tional economic  policies  are  effective  and 
responsible.  Sound  public  policy  must  be 
based  on  sound  information  and  I  hope 
we  will  all  recognize  the  Importance  of 
that  in  dealing  with  the  information  on 
employment  and  imemployment. 


AMENDMENT  TO  POSTAL  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 1  propose  to 
limit  the  closing  of  rural  post  offices  in 
order  to  protect  the  quality  of  postal 
service  provided  both  to  Montanans  and 
to  rural  Americans  everywhere. 

My  amendment  seeks  both  to  reinforce 
existing  prohibitions  against  closing  rural 
post  offices,  and  to  delineate  a  process  to 
be  followed  in  those  limited  circum- 
stances where  a  closing  might  be  appro- 
priate. The  most  important  feature  of 
this  new  process  would  be  to  give  postal 
patrons  a  veto  power  over  proposed  clos- 
ings of  their  post  offices. 

My  proposal  was  prompted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  ex- 
pand the  statutory  conditions  for  closing 
post  offlcies.  The  pertinent  part  of  the 
existing  postal  service  law  states  that: 

The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  effective  and  regular  poetal 
service  to  rural  areas,  communities  and  small 
towns  where  post  offices  are  not  self-sustain- 
ing. No  small  post  office  shall  be  closed  solely 
for  operating  at  a  defldt,  it  being  the  specific 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  effective  postal 


scrviees  be  Insured  to  residents  of  bDth  urban 
and  niral  communities. 

In  the  past,  tiie  Postal  Service  has  in- 
terpreted this  language  restrictively. 
That  is,  it  would  not  move  to  close  a  post 
office  except  where  the  position  of  post- 
master was  vacant.  Post  offices  could  only 
be  closed  then  if  it  was  both  impossible 
to  find  a  new  postmaster  and  if  the  qual- 
ity of  service  to  be  substituted  was  as 
good  as  or  better  than  that  provided  by 
the  old  post  office.  Under  this  policy,  the 
Postal  Service  held  down  the  closing  of 
rural  post  offices  to  approximately  300 
annually. 

In  Jiue,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
GAO,  recommended  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shut  down  12,000  of  its  18,000  third 
and  fourth  class  post  offices — those  serv- 
ing areas  with  an  average  of  250  and  50 
families  respectively.  The  GAO  report 
asserted  that  service  could  be  maintained 
or  evoi  improved  through  such  alterna- 
tives* as  rural  delivery  or  contracted 
service,  with  a  savings  to  the  Postal 
Service  of  $100  million  annually. 

Citing  tiie  GAO  study,  Postmaster 
General  Benjamin  F.  Bailar  issued  in 
November  new  guidelines  for  closing 
rural  post  offices.  Removing  the  require- 
ment that  the  office  of  postmaster  be 
vacant,  the  new  guidelines  permit  a  clos- 
ing imder  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions :  First,  equivalent  or  improved 
service  can  be  provided  more  efficiently; 
second,  another  facility  is  within  reason- 
able distance  and  would  provide  equal 
service;  third,  a  inajority  of  the  custom- 
ers approve  a  closing;  and  fourth,  chang- 
ing conditions  related  to  the  community, 
or  to  the  staffing  or  facilities  of  the  post 
office  make  it  impractical  to  operate  a 
post  office. 

Clearly,  these  guidelines,  especially  the 
fourth  category,  could  permit  the  whole- 
sale closing  of  America's  rural  post  of- 
fices. Banar  himself  has  conceded  that 
tiie  fourth  justification  is  a  "catch-all" 
that  would  enable  t^e  service  to  close 
offices  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  response  of  rural  America  to  this 
threat  has  been  both  swift  and  imequiv- 
ocal.  From  my  disrtict  alone,  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  condemning 
toe  new  postal  guidelines.  In  toeir  let- 
ters, Montanans  have  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  importance  of  the  post  office 
to  toeir  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  post  offices  serve 
a  purpose  far  greater  than  that  of  sim- 
ple mail  distribution  centers.  In  many 
sparsely  populated  areas,  toe  post  office 
is  essentially  a  town  hall  where  people 
gatoer  to  enjoy  a  little  camaraderie  with 
toeir  fellow  citizens.  The  loss  of  the  post 
office,  in  addition  to  destroying  a  source 
of  a  community's  pride  and  identity, 
could  also  cut  off  its  economic  lifeblood. 
For  business  and  industry  to  locate  in 
rural  and  small  town  America,  toere 
must  be  a  foundation  of  basic  commu- 
nity services.  The  community  post  office 
is  toe  cornerstone  of  this  foundation. 

Purtoer  I  question  whether  toe  service 
to  replace  toese  post  offices  would  be 
"equivalent  service,"  as  proposed  by  toe 
Postal  Service.  Besides  selling  stamps 
and  processing  mail,  rural  post  offices 


often  function  as  toe  only  Federal  office 
in  a  community,  providing  basic  infor- 
mation on  taxes,  social V  security,  civil 
service  and  otoer  Government  services. 
There  is  a  seiious  question  where  a  con- 
tracted agent,  whose  primary  interest  io 
in  another  business,  will  have  toe  time 
to  help  read  a  letter,  wrap  a  package  or 
locate  friends  or  relatives  as  does  toe 
traditional  postmaster.  Substitution  of 
post  offices  by  rural  routes  may  involve 
a  similar  decline  in  service.  In  order  to 
mail  or  receive  a  large  psuikage,  one 
would  have  to  drive  to  toe  nearest  first 
or  second  class  post  office.  Even  assum- 
ing one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
car,  toe  large  distances  involved  are  a 
drain  on  boto  time  and  fuel. 

America's  rural  post  offices  were  never 
meant  to  be  financially  self -supporting'. 
This  was  made  explicit  in  1970  in  toe 
Postal  Sei-vice's  founding  charter  toat 
prohibits  closing  rural  post  offices  "solely 
for  operating  at  a  deficit."  It  was  in 
recognition  of  toe  service  nature  of  rural 
post  offices  toat  Congress  agreed  to  sub- 
sidize about  10  percent  or  $920  million 
of  toe  Postal  Service's  operating  cosLs. 
During  consideration  of  toe  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  Senator  McGee  of 
Wyoming  stated  in  reference  to  toe  sub- 
sidy toat — 

This  appropriation  Is  intended  to  meet 
the  requirement  that  the  Postal  Service 
maintain  service  In  rural  arecu  and  other 
areas  where  post  ofiBce  and  other  services 
provided  by  the  Postal  Service  are  not  self- 
sustaining. 

Rural  post  offices  exist  to  serve  toe 
people — not  to  make  money.  But  tois  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  enact  legislation 
prohibiting  toe  Postal  Service  from  clos- 
ing any  rural  post  office  on  economic 
gromids.  Undoubtedly  toere  are  rural 
post  offices  in  our  country  that  neither 
show  a  profit  nor  provide  useful  service. 
For  example,  according  to  toe  statement 
accompanying  Postmaster  Genersd  Bail- 
ar's  new  guidelines,  the  post  office  in 
Drum,  Ky.,  ran  at  a  net  cost  of  $3,700  a 
year  even  toough  it  served  no  resident 
customers  and  toere  was  anotoer  office 
witoin  6  miles.  Even  toe  postmaster  re- 
ceived her  mail  at  home. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  reaffirm  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  rural  postal  service 
while  at  toe  same  time  permitting  toe 
Postal  Service  to  close  an  office  that  Ls 
clearly  an  economic  albatross,  provided 
toe  patrons  agree.  Voiding  toe  overly 
broad  postal  guidelines  issued  in  Novem- 
ber, my  bin  would  permit  toe  closing  of 
a  post  office  only  if: 

First,  equal  or  improved  service  can  be 
provided  by  a  rural  route;  or 

Second,  equal  or  improved  service  can 
be  provided  by  another  conveniently 
local  post  office. 

To  guard  against  overly  broad  or  in- 
accurate interpretation  by  toe  Postal 
Service  of  what  constitutes  "equal  or  im- 
proved service,"  my  bill  prohibits  the 
closing  of  any  post  office  unless  a  major- 
ity of  toose  serviced  approve.  Thus  toe 
residents  of  each  rural  community  shall 
be  the  ones  to  decide  whetoer  toe  cost 
of  toeir  post  office  is  justified  by  toe  value 
of  the  service  it  provides. 
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The  necessiLj  fur  riuis  legislation  be- 
came more  apparent  last  P'riday  when 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  the  Honorable  John  Lewis 
Smith,  Jr.,  presiding,  refu.sed  to  enjoin 
the  Postal  Service  from  closing  rural  post 
offices.  While  the  language  of  the  court's 
decision  on  a  motion  for  preliminary  in- 
.Junction  is  not  entirely  clear,  it.^  major 
thrust,  in  my  judgment.  Tiermits  the 
Postal  Service  to  continue  lo  close  post 
offices.  Specifically,  the  court  found  thai 
tlie  new  U.S.  Postal  Ser\  ice  guidehnes  for 
closing  rural  post  offices  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  existing  la-v.  Tlie  court  did 
find  difficulty,  however,  with  the  most 
recent  Postal  Service's  "regional  instruc- 
tions,'  which  specify  certain  procediures 
to  be  followed  in  preparing  recommends  - 
tions  for  post  office  closin;?s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  court's  decision  appear  following 
my  remarks  along  with  a  copy  of  my 
proposed  amendment.  When  reviewing 
these  materials,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  need  for  Congress  to  specity 
with  greater  particularity  the  step.s  to  be 
taken  by  the  Postal  Service  when  it  pro- 
poses, to  close  a  rural  post  office. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  might  interpret  Judge  Smith'.s 
decision  to  legitimize  its  expressed  In- 
tent to  close  rural  post  offices.  To  antic- 
ipate such  a  course  of  action,  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  move  quickly  to  en- 
act legislation  that  would  stop  further 
post  office  closing.s  without  adequate 
consultation  with  the  people  serve:! 
Sucli  a  requirement  should  not  nece.s- 
sarily  deter  further  moves  to  economlz". 
Indeed,  according  to  a  recent  OAO  sur- 
\  ey.  90  percent  of  the  customers  recently 
surveyed  in  32  rural  areas  where  post 
offices  had  been  closed  actually  prefer 
their  new  mail  service,  which  presumab!..' 
IS  being  provided  at  a  lower  cost. 

I  would  also  hke  to  call  to  the  atte:i- 
tion  of  the  House  S.  3082,  a  bill  sub- 
mitted last  week  by  Senator  Randolph 
which  would  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  hold  hearings,  taking  into  ac- 
count certain  matters  prior  to  closing 
any  post  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
note  that  I  see  more  problems  with  Uie 
Postal^  Service  than  their  threatened 
closing  of  rural  post  offices.  Mailing  cofcts 
are  soaring  while  the  quality  of  service 
in  many  areas  is  deteriorating.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  merely  to  spend  more  money. 

Yesterday  the  Postmaster  General  ix\ 
a  .speech  delivered  In  Detroit  asked  tiie 
American  people  to  make  some  hard 
choices  on  postal  .service.  In  effect,  he 
said  if  we  want  quality  service  provided 
on  a  comprehei:sive  basis,  we  will  have 
to  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
shnnk  from  liard  decisions,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  all  the  hard  cliciies 
be  left  to  rural  postal  patrons. 

I  am  continuing  to  look  closely  'n\io 
'he  problems  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
and  I  plan  to  have  more  to  say  on  that 
subject  in  the  coming  weeks. 

H.R.  — 
A  biU  to  amei.d  title  30,  United  b..tteo  Code. 
to  limit   tlie  rirc'.im'.'ances   i;\   which  th« 


Postal  Service  may  close  post  offices  serving 
rural    areas   and   small    coniimiulties   and 

"o'.\  ns 

Be  it  entti  'ca  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repre.ientatiies  of  the  United  States  oj 
Amtrica  in  Congress  (uatmbled.  That  8ub- 
chap'er  IV  of  chapter  38  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereo;  the  following  utw  Hectlo'.i 
■  .■  36<>3.  Closing  of  small  post  officet" 

lai  Tlie  Postal  Service  may  not  clv>se  a 
;jti>:  olfice  serving  a  rural  area  or  a  small 
conuiiuimy  or  toua.  solely  on  the  Oasis  that 
oiuh  po.^t  office  i-  .  peratl::g  ar  a  deficit, 
miles!- — 

•  (li    the  Pf).stal  Service  determines  that — 

I  A)    an   equivalent    or    improved   level   of 

pijstal  bervlces   will   be  provided   to  persons 

ui>:ng  the  poiit  office  involved  ii>  a  city,  rural. 

cr  star  roui*  cairier;  or 

"iBi  anotr.er  poit  oiTlce.  a  co;ii:mii;iiy  post 
f-fflre.  or  a  classified  or  contr.Hcl  station  or 
branch  Is  iii  located  within  a  rea.sonable 
distance  from  the  pt  st  ofHce  which  the  Postal 
Service  projioses  to  clo«e;  dli  rea-sonably 
accessible  to  persons  using  siicJi  post  office; 
and  (iii)  ahie  to  provide  an  equivalent  or 
laipiovcd  level  of  pobtal  services;  and 

■■(2)  a  sur'.ey  of  persoui  using  Uie  post 
o.'Sce  which  the  Postal  Service  proposes  to 
close,  which  shall  be  taken  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  Indi- 
cate? that  a  majority  of  the  persoas  respond- 
ing to  such  stirvey  do  not  oppose  such  closins. 

■  (b)(1)  Tiie  po.stmaster  of  any  po.-t  office 
described  :;i  subjection  (ai  which  the  Postal 
Service  proposes  to  close  shall  condtict  a 
survey  of  persons  \ising  such  post  office  to 
determine  whether  a  majority  of  the  persons 
re.spondlng  'o  such  survey  do  not  oppo.se  .such 
closing.  Such  survey  shall  seek  to  obtain  re- 
sponse.-i  from  all  persons  using  the  post 
oifice  involved  and  shall  Include  the  option 
<'f  retainint;  the  existing  post  office. 

■  I  2)  The  postmaster  of  any  such  post  of- 
fice, after  completing  a  survev  under  para- 
^rapli  (ii.  shall  notlfv  the  Postal  Service  of 
the  result*,  of  such  survey  and  shall  make 
such  resulto  available  to  the  public". 

Stc.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
:v  of  chapter  36  of  tUle  39,  United  States 
Code,    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  follovi ing  new  Iteiu: 
•■3001.  Clcaing  of  small  post  cilices."'. 

■In   the  U.S    District  Court  for  the  Distriet 
of  Columbia.  Civil  .\ctlon  No  75  19.54 1 

MrMORA.VOfM    .\ND    OrDCB 

N.ktloual  .Vssoclation  of  Postmasters  of  tiie 
"'ulted   States,    et   al..    Plalnthls   v.    Uiuied 
States  Postal  Service,  et  al.,  Defendants 
I  Civil  Action  No.  76-322 1 

Paul  SUnon.  et  al.,  PUintlffi  v  Lni'ed 
St.Ttes  Postal  Service,  Defendant. 

PlaintltTs,  two  postmasters  orgam/ations 
and  fifty-one  Members  of  Congress,  chal- 
lenae  the  actions  and  November  1975  regtUa- 
tlons  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
(USPS)  aimed  at  closing  numerous  rural 
post  ott.ces  in  the  United  States.  Plaintiffs 
allege:  1)  violation  of  39  U.SC.  S  101(b), 
which  prohibits  the  closing  of  rural  post 
o.fices  solely  for  operating'  at  a  deflcif; 
2)  vlola;lnn  of  39  U.SC.  5  3661ibi.  which 
requires  USPS  consultation  with  the  Potital 
Rate  Commission  before  making  a  "change 
in  the  nature  of  postal  services"  with  a  na- 
tionwide effect:  and  3  )  violation  of  one  of 
the  USPSs  new  rctjulatlons,  provldUtg  for 
notice  and  .statement  of  rea-sons  at  least  90 
days  before  proposed  closings.  Tho  matter  la 
before  the  Court  on  plaintiffs'  Motions  for 
Preliminary  Injunction.  following  the 
is.suance  of  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order 
on  February  28.  1976. 

I    Tlie   C\.urt    Rpds   little   mcrl'    la   piuin- 


tlffs'  contentiona  under  39  U.SC.  $5  101  (bi. 
2401  tb>.  These  statutes  do  not  mandate  de- 
ficit operations  in  rural  areas  nor  do  the, 
preclude  the  USPS  from  being  fiscally  respon'- 
stble.  Rather,  ?101(brs  directive  not  to 
close  rural  post  ofllces  solely  on  econcnilc 
grounds  Is  part  of  the  provisions  broader 
pTirpose  of  assuring  "effective  postal  serv- 
ices" to  rural  as  v.ell  as  urban  couiminutles 
The  new  USPS  regiUatlois  are  an  attempt 
to  combine  sound  economics  wl!h  quality 
service  and  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable 
modification  of  rigid  procedures  in  the  old 
Kuidellnes.  Two  of  the  new  criteria  requue 
.tn  equivalent  or  improved  level  of  postal 
service"  before  a  post  office  closing.  A  third 
provides  for  customer  approval  of  any 
changes.  The  fourth,  revised  In  response  to 
Congressional  criticism,  allow.s  closings  under 
•changing  conditions"  such  as  an  abandoned 
conuinuiity  or  the  lack  of  adequate  postal 
facilltie.? — and  then  only  when  customers  can 
be  a.ssured  of  contiiuied  effective  service.  The 
Court  finds  the  new  USPS  regulations  both 
pernu.ssible  tu.der  39  U.S.C.  5  101(b)  aiid  con- 
sistent with  other  USPS  obllgatlon.s  under 
The  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  See,  e.g..  30 
V  S.C.  iiS  lOlieK  4P3(bHl)-(3),  404(3).' 

II.  39  use.  5  3661  has  been  given  a  restric- 
t:  .e  Interpretation  in  the  leading  case. 
Biuhanan  v.  United  States  Postal  Service 
508>'.2d  259  (5th  Cir.  1976).  After  an  exami- 
nation of  the  legislative  history  of  the  pro- 
vision and  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
as  a  whole,  the  court  rejected  an  expansive 
rending  of  S  386rs  coiisultatlon  requirements 
as  potentially  nullifying  USPS  managerial 
independence  and  decision-making  ability 
fd.  at  262-64;  see  also  39  U.SC.  {  3662  (pro- 
cedures for  customer  service  complaints).  It 
is  duubtful  whether  the  regulations  at  issue 
liere  constitute  a  change  In  the  nature  of 
postal  services"  under  13661(b).  Post  office 
closings  have  proceeded  at  a  rate  of  about 
one  per  day  every  day  since  1934.  The  new 
regulations,  as  noted,  permit  closings  upon 
asturances  to  communities  of  an  "equivalent 
or  improved  level  of  postal  service."  The  USPS 
has  pointed  out  a  number  of  benefits  to 
poiital  patroi-.s  resulting  from  coiisolldallon 
of  post  ofllces  or  from  conversion  to  a  com- 
numlty  post  office  or  to  rural  delivery  serv- 
ice. See  also  GAO  Report  at  5-7.  exh.  2  to 
I>efs.*  Motion  to  DLsmlse,  svpra  note  1  (90',. 
of  ctistomers  of  recently  closed  post  offices 
In  32  rural  areas  prefer  new  mall  service). 
On  balance,  the  Court  cannot  conclude  that 
plaintiffs  challenge  such  fundamental  postal 
service  matters  as  to  have  demonstrated  a 
likelihood  of  success  on  the  merits  with  ref- 
erence to  their  .5  3661  claim. 

III.  The  Court  Is  particv.lai!;.  concerned. 
ho>\e\er,  wi'ih  the  USPS's  apparent  violation 
of  Us  own  regulations.  Paragraph  5  of  the 
November  22.  1975  USPS  Regional  Instruc- 
tions plainly  requires  90-day  notice  before 
dlscontlntiance  or  consolidation  of  post  Of- 
fices. This  Is  to  be  preceded  by  an  official 
recommendation  which  must  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  action,  a  listing  of 
reasons,  discussion  of  alternative  service, 
comparison  of  costs,  customer  reaction  sur- 
vey, and  report  on  placement  of  emplovee.'' 
.\ddltlonal  USPS  Instructions,  Issued  Jan- 
uary 20,  1976,  go  Into  greater  detail  on  the 
matters  of  polling  affected  ctistomers  and  of 
preparing  recommendatioxis  for  post  office 
closings.  Tl^e.se  regulations  guarantee  riual 
customers  adequate  consultation,  procedural 
fairness,  and  timely  notice  before  adminis- 
trative action  becomes  final. 

Notwithstanding  these  extensive  regula- 
tions (and  their  express  rescission  of  previous 
regulations),  the  USPS  was  ready  to  close 
several  rural  post  offices  on  February  27, 
1976- barely  90  days  after  the  Issuance  of 
the   wfx   regulations    An  agency,  of  course. 
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must  comply  with  Us  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Morton  V.  Ruiz,  415  V.B.  199.  235 
(1975);  see  also  Jt.  Anti-Fa3cUt  Refugee 
Comm.  V.  McGrath,  341  U.S.  123.  179  (19B0) 
(Douglas,  J.,  concurring)  (strict  adherence 
to  procedure  viewed  as  safegtiard  against 
rule  by  whim  or  caprice).  Here,  especially, 
where  literally  himdreds  of  rural  post  offices 
are  under  scrutiny  for  closing  by  the  USPS, 
the  agency  cannot  Ignore  the  procedural  pro- 
tections It  has  established  for  Its  maU-users. 
The  Court  finds  a  substantial  likelihood  of 
success  on  the  merits  of  plaintiffs'  claim 
alleging  violation  by  USPS  of  Its  own  reg- 
ulations, as  well  as  Irreparable  harm  In  po- 
tential rurt^'^ost  offce  closings  and  a  bal- 
ancing of  equities  In  favor  of  plaintiffs.  Con- 
sequently, plaintiffs'  Motions  for  Prellmlnars 
Injunction  are  granted. 

In  stiDunary,  the  Court  finds  that  plain- 
tiffs have  failed  to  demonstrate  a  likeli- 
hood of  success  on  the  merits  as  to  counts 
one  and  two  of  the  complaints  herein  (39 
U.S.C.  5S  101(b),  3661).  but  have  demon- 
strated a  likelihood  of  success  In  addition 
to  the  other  elements  necessary  for  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  as  to  count  three  (vio- 
lation of  agency  regulations  and  procedures) . 
Sec  Virginia  Petroleum  Johl)ers  Asaociation 
V.  FPC.  259  F.2d  921  (D.O.  Cir.  1958);  c/. 
Unifed  States  v.  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  345  VS. 
629  (1953)  (injunctive  relief  available  de- 
spite defendants'  alleged  cessation  of  illegal 
conduct).  This  Memorandum  shall  con- 
stitute findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  for  purposes  of  FedJR.ClvJ".  52(a). 

OESEB 

Accordingly,  upon  consideration  of  plain- 
tiffs' Motions  for  Preliminary  Injunction, 
the  memoranda  of  points  and  authorities  in 
support  thereof  and  to  opposition  thereto, 
oral  argument  of  counsel  having  been  heard, 
and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  the  ac- 
companying Memorandum,  It  is  by  the  Court 
this  5th  day  of  March,  1976 

Ordered  that  plaintiffs'  Motions  for  Pre- 
liminary Injunction  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
are,  granted:  and  it  is  fvurther 

Ordered  that  defendant  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Its  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  are  enjoined  from  closing  or  con- 
solidating any  post  office  unless  a  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect  is  submitted  to 
the  Senior  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Operations  Group,  at  least  90  days  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  pn^osed  action, 
and  unless  there  Is  compliance  with  the 
procedural  requirements  contamed  In  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  Regional  In- 
structions of  November  20,  1975.  and  Janu- 
ary 20,  1976. 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  taken  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOSQUITO  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  BoGcs)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 


for  the  control  of  mosquitoes  and  mos- 
quito vectors  of  human  disease  through 
technical  assistance  and  grants-in-aid 
for  State  control  projects. 

Mosquitoes  have  probably  had  a  more 
disastrous  influence  on  human  health 
and  well-being  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  insect.  In  addition  to  the 
severe  annoyance  and  irritation  caused 
by  their  bite,  mosquitoes  are  principal 
transmitters  of  several  diseases  affecting 
humans  and  domestic  animals.  Among 
the  diseases  carried  by  mosquitoes  are 
malaiia,  yellow  fever,  dengue,  and  fila- 
riasis,  four  of  the  most  important  dis- 
eases of  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
parts  of  the  world  today.  Fortunately, 
control  programs  and  climate  have  now 
reduced  such  diseases  to  a  minor  or  his- 
torical importance  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  it  is  still  possible  that  outbreaks  of 
these  diseases  might  occur  in  the  future. 
In  1974,  for  example,  California  suffered 
an  outbreak. of  Indigenous  malaria,  a 
mosquito-prone  disease  previously 
thou^t  to  have  been  eradicated. 

But  the  most  devastating  and  widely 
occurring  disease  spread  by  mosquitoes  is 
encephalitis.  Encephalitis  is  a  viral  dis- 
ease which  affects  the  central  nervous 
sjrstrai  causing  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  Human  cases  vary  from  mild  in- 
fections to  severe  sickness  resulting  in 
permanent  damage  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem or  even  death.  Similarly,  horses  and 
birds  may  contract  mild  or  severe 
infections. 

There  are  three  major  types  of  en- 
cephalitis in  the  United  States:  Eastern, 
Western,  and  St.  Louis.  One  study  indi- 
cates that  a  map  of  the  areas  affected  by 
these  types  of  the  disease  together  would 
encompass  essentially  the  entire  coun- 
try. Thus,  encephalitis  Is  a  national 
problem. 

In  1975,  approximately  half  of  the 
States  throughout  our  country  experi- 
enced epidemics  of  mosquito  transmitted 
encephalitis.  Over  2,000  people  were 
stricken  and  at  least  30  died.  It  was  only 
last  fall  when  an  outbreak  of  encephalitis 
occurred  in  Washington's  metropolitan 
area.  And,  experts  predict  that  similar 
outbreaks  are  likely  to  occur  throughout 
the  country  this  year. 

The  question  therefore  is  how  do  we 
control  such  outbreaks  in  tJie  future?  I 
believe  that  effective  mosquito  control  re- 
quires a  combination  of  land  and  water 
management,  biological  methods,  and 
selective  use  of  insecticides.  All  of  these 
measures  can,  and  must,  be  used  safely 
and  compatibly  within  agricultural,  con- 
servational,  industrial,  commmiity  and 
recreational  areas. 

Because  of  the  need  for  restrictive  use 
of  chemicals  and  because  mosquitoes  are 
developing  resistance  to  most  insecticides, 
emphasis  must  now  be  on  environmental 
management. 

Thus,  the  Mosquito  Control  Act  would 
first  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
program  to  promote  and  encourage  co- 
operative activities  by  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  control  and  elimina- 
tion of  mosquitoes.  In  establishing  such 
a  program,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 


concur  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
ELPA.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  Investigations, 
studies,  demonstrations,  and  surveys  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  most  effective 
methods  of  mosquito  control.  To  carry 
out  these  functions,  funds  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  1976  fiscal  year  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  years. 

The  Mosquito  Control  Act  would  sec- 
ondly provide  matching  grants  to  the 
States  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  State's  entire  mosquito  control 
plan  for  the  fiscal  year,  whichever  is 
the  lesser. 

Presently,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
States  have  varying  levels  of  organized 
mosquito  control  programs.  Only  a  few  of 
these  States  have  adequate  coverage  of 
the  areas  requiring  mosquito  control.  The 
thrust  of  this  bill,  therefore,  is  to  pro"vide 
grant-in-aid  funds  for  participating 
States  thereby  allowing  them  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  that 
reflects  the  needs  of  the  particular  State. 
Additionally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  provi- 
sion of  matching  funds  will  stimulate 
those  States  that  have  not  developed 
their  own  programs  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

During  the  1970's,  Federal  legislation 
aimed  at  environmental  protection  has 
complicated  tlie  efforts  of  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  engaged  in  mos- 
quito control.  Land  and  water  manage- 
ment methods  have  become  more  com- 
plex, and  the  availability  and  application 
of  insecticides  have  become  more  re- 
stricted. Both  conditions  have  greatly 
increased  the  cost  of  achieving  effective 
mosquito  control  by  tax -supported  State 
and  local  agencies.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Federal  Groverrunent 
to  assist  the  several  States  in  this  worth- 
while undertaking. 

Thus,  any  State  which  desires  to  take 
advstntage  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  must 
annually  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  plan 
setting  forth  the  mosquito  contro'  pro- 
gi-am  to  be  carried  out  in  that  State  for 
that  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  shall  approve 
any  State  plan,  and  any  modification 
thereof,  which  he  determines  to  be  feasi- 
ble and  designed  to  csury  out  the  purpose 
of  this  act.  In  no  way  should  this  swjt  be 
construed  to  interfere  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  study  and 
controlling  of  pestiferous  mosquitoes, 
the  Mosquito  Control  Act  will  provide  op- 
portunit'es  for  public  employment  such 
as  drainage  and  filling  of  breeding  lands 
and  spraying  of  affected  areas. 

The  Mosquito  Control  Act  will  make  it 
possible  for  every  State  and  territory  to 
undertake  and  properly  conduct  needed 
mosquito  control  and  mosquito-trans- 
mitted disease  suppression  programs. 
Mosquitoes  and  the  diseases  they  trans- 
mit to  man  and  domestic  animals  are  a 
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national  problem  of  growing  significance 
which  requires  urgent  Federal  action  and 
leadership. 

Mr.  SppHker.  I  insert  the  provisions 
of  the  Mosquito  Control  Act  immediately 
f ollowing my  remarks : 

HJl.  12376 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coutrol  of  .ncoquiu^ea 
and   mosquito   vectors   of   human   dUease 
through  technical  a.wlstonfe  and  grants- 
in-aid  for  control  projects 

Be  it  enactpd  by  ihe  Srna:e  o'i'f  Uouae  of 
R'-uri'^rrttatire^  o/  thi'  Vnitrd  Sta'es  of 
.4  •'•Tiv-n  in  Covpresn  o««fnih/crf 
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SHOST    Tm  r- 

Src-rroN    I     This  Act  may  be   c[W(X  a-   tl^e 
Mo-'ciuito  Control  .Act  of  1976  " 

PtUPCSE 

Sec  2  In  ord?.-  to  promo'e  public  henlth 
and  the  general  welfare,  and  to  alleviate  the 
persecution  of  livestock  and  other  Injiirloua 
eftects  on  all  trpes  of  agrlcuUiiral  activities 
by  pe.itlferous  n-.osqultoes.  and  to  develop 
recreational  areas  and  strive  to  build  model 
cor  imunltlea  with  environs  free  of  obnoxioua 
mosquitoes  and  the  hunuin  dU-ea-HCs  they 
spread,  and  to  provide,  at  the  same  time, 
useful  employment,  aiid  for  these  huinanl- 
tarUii  endeavors,  the  Cougres.s  hereby  estab- 
lishes a  policy  and  program  of — 

Ml  «!dlng  ftv.d  supporting  .sur-ey.s  and 
demou^tratlon.",  with  fundLs  made  available 
under  this  Act,  for  the  purpo*.e  of  assisting 
States  and  ".ocal  areas  in  developing  effective 
and  economlCHl  r.io-riutto  control  methods; 
and 

(2)  providing  grai.;-:n-atd  funds  to  the 
States  through  tlie  State  department  desig- 
nated by  law  or  by  the  Governor  on  a  flfty- 
flfty  matching  baslj  of  the  total  local  and 
Stat*  fimda  expended  for  mosquito  control. 

TITLE  I— SURVEYS  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN  GENERAL 

8fc.  101.  The  Secretary  of  HeaV.h,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall — 

( 1 )  establish  a  program  to  promote  and  en- 
courage cooperative  actlvlttes  by  State  and 
local  governmenu  In  the  oontrol  aad  Mlml- 
natlon  of  mosquitoes  by  control  methods  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  concurring 
wltli  the  Administrator  of  the  E^nvlronmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire; 

(3)  collect  and  dlasemlnat©  Information 
relating  to  mosquitoes  and  the  control  there- 
of; and 

(3)  makd  avaUable  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Institutions,  the  results  of  any  sur- 
veys, studies,  Investlgatlona,  or  demonstra- 
tions which  may  be  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  which  relate  to  mosquitoes  and  their 
control. 

SfRVE^s  OF  =rr;iFic  problems 
Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  may.  on  the  request  of  the 
proper  department  of  the  State  or  the  Oover- 
nor,  have  conducted  Invipstlgatlons,  studies, 
demonatratlons,  and  may  m&ke  stu'veys  with 
a  Tlew  to  determining  the  most  effect l\-e 
methods  of  mosquito  control  with  the  ex- 
pendltiu-e  of  Federal  funds. 

REPOKTS 

S£C.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, aad  Welfare  shall,  from  tlma  to  time 
and  to  the  extent  be  considers  desirable,  have 
prepared  and  published  r^>ort8  of  such  sur- 
veys, studies.  Inveatlgatlona.  and  demonstra- 
tions carried  out  under  this  title,  together 
wltb  appropriate  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  the  oontrol  of  mosquitoes. 

AUTUUKIZATIOir  OT  APPBOPaiATION' 

Stc.  104.  To  carry  out  this  Utte  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Health.    Education,    and    Welfaro 


$1,000,000  for  the  Hscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1«78,  and  for  each  of  the  thrte  sur- 
ceedUig  fiscal  fears. 

TITIE    II^I.^TCHINa    0R\N-TS    TO     IHK 
STATES 

11  rHORIZ.\TION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary 
ff  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assls't 
the  several  States  In  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduca- 
uou.  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  ye*r  beglnnUig 
October  1,  1976.  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceedir,^  fiscal  years,  .such  sum.s  as  may  be  nec- 
es.sar>-  to  carry  out  the  provision!?  of  this  title 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  thLs  section 
«hall  be  used  in  making  payments  to  States 
^^hlch  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  bv 
♦lie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare.  Sti.'e  p!.-\ns  for  the  control  of  mohqui- 
loes 

STAlt   I'LAN-. 

bfct.  -Ji^-i.  (ai  Any  State  wliuii  desire.s  lo 
lake  advantage  of  the  benefit*  of  this  title 
cl'irii.g  a  Hscal  year  may  submit  to  the  Secre- 
rtuy  (.f  HealMi.  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
.Sta-e  plan  .settmg  forth  the  mosquito  pro- 
gram to  lie  carried  out  In  such  State  durir.p 
-uch  vp;ir  for  the  control  of  mosquitoes. 

lb)   Tlie  Secretivry   of   Health,    Education 
aad  Welfare  shall  approve  any  State  plan,  and 
any    modlflcatlon    thereof,    which   he   deter- 
mines to  be  feasible  and  deKiyned  to  carry  out 
!.e  pi;rpo.sc  cf  this  Act. 

AU.OTM£NrS    TO   STATES 

Stt  203.  Each  State  for  which  a  Stale  plan 
haj  been  approved  under  this  title  before  or 
during  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be  entitled  to  an 
allotment  from  the  appropriations  made  for 
such  year  under  section  201.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  the  mos- 
quito control  problem  in  each  of  the  States; 
except  that  the  allotment  paid  to  any  State 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  whichever  of  the  following  la  the 
lesser: 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  State's  entire  mosquito 
control  plan  for  the  flacal  year;  or 

(2)  $2,000,000. 

PAYMENT  ALLOTMBNiS 

Sxc.  204.  Payments  of  sums  allotted  to 
States  tmder  section  203  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vance, or  by  way  of  readjustment,  with  nec- 
essary adjustmenu  on  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments,  except  that 
payments  to  a  State  from  funds  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  State 
during  that  fiscal  year  In  carrvlng  out  its 
State  plan. 

JVDICIAL  KrviEw 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
coiirt  for  any  district  In  which  the  capltol  of 
a  State  is  located  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  as 
provided  In  thU  section,  to  grant  appropriate 
relief  in  any  case  where  any  funds  paid  to 
the  State  under  this  title  have  tieen  or  are 
about  to  be  expended  In  violation  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Tlie  court  may  grant  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate pending  final  disposition  of  any  action 
under  this  section.  If  in  any  .such  action  It 
Is  determined  that  any  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title  have  been  or  are  about 
to  be  expended  In  vldatlon  of  this  Act,  the 
court  shall  grant  a  permanent  Injunction  or 
other  appropriate  relief.  Including  restitu- 
tion of  any  funds  .so  expended,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  Just  and  equitable  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  .'idl.  For  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  — 

(1»  The  term  "State"  includes  tl:e  Districi 
of  Columbia,   the   Common.'eal'h  of  Puerto 


Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone 
and  other  possessions  oT  the  United  States 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is-' 
lands. 

(2)  The  tfr:n  mosquitoes'  means  mo.s- 
qultoes  and  m.iscjulto  vectors  of  htimau 
disease 

LtMITATION.S 

Si.c.  302.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  b« 
construed  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  a  local  goveriunent  of  any  State 
w  Ithout  first  securing  the  expUclt  consent  of 
the  State  concerned,  or  the  Governor  of  such 
State. 

tb)  NoJhing  In  this  Act  shall  be  couitrued 
to  Uniit  the  authority  of  any  department 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  surveys  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  control  and  examination 
<'f  nu)S<iuito.-s  lu'.der  any  other  provision  of 
law 

I'  I  Nothing  m  thl.j  Act  shall  be  construed 
in  exempt  any  program,  plan,  or  activity  un- 
der ritle  I  or  title  n  from  the  requirements 
'>f  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodei.tUlde  Act,  as  amended  (8C  Stat  <i73  7 
V  Sr    135  et  seq.). 


VOTING  REPRESENTATION  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUP- 
PORTED 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
leuiarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Washington  Post 
came  out  In  suppoit  of  voting  represen- 
tation for  the  District  of  Columbia.  1  wish 
to  bring  tlie  Post's  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  remind 
them  that  House  Joint  Resolution  IN, 
proposing  voting  repre3entatl<m  for  D.C. 
residents,  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
next  week,  on  Wednesday.  March  17. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  residents  of  this  Federal 
domain  have  lacked  the  voting  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  as  residents  of  any 
State.  Although  In  1800  this  might  have 
been  viewed  as  a  slight  Inconvenience  to 
a  primarily  transient  population,  hi  1976 
it  is  a  tremendous  injustice  to  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  720,000  Individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  are  Washingtonlaru 
by  birth  and  heritage. 

House  Joint  Resolution  280  does  not 
propose  statehood  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; under  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  the  District  would 
remain  a  Federal  domain.  The  difference 
is  that  D.C.  residents  would  finally  have 
voting  representation  In  the  legislative 
body  which  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  the  local  and  Federal  laws  affecting 
their  lives. 

We  would  not  tolerate  such  an  unjust 
situation  for  our  own  constituents,  and  I 
believe  the  time  is  past  when  we  can 
tolerate  such  lack  of  representation  for 
the  720,000  individuals  who  live  and  work 
in  D.C. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  us  get  this 
Bicentennial  year  off  to  a  good  start  by 
voting  "yea"  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
i'80  when  it  comes  up  next  week. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar,  8,  1976  J 
The  Effort  for  Representation 

In  these  days  of  overworked  bicentennial 
sloganeering,  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion ■  is  hardly  the  catchy  rallying  cry  it  once 
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was.  Tet  hen  In  the  naUonl  ei^iltal.  tlMV» 
ue  mora  than  730,000  Amerleans«lMUT»aad 
pay  taxes  but  wbD  az«  wtttumt  a  stngla 
voting  representattva  In  ettlMr  cJiaiiHwr  «C 
GoDgress.  We  mention  this  today  not  baoaiH* 
Wasbingtonlans  need  any  remlndv  ot  tlMlr 
exclusion  from  the  Important  declalatis  mada 
en  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  be- 
caxise  one  such  decUlon — on  this  very  issue — 
I'!  forthcoming  In  the  House. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  century,  the 
House  wlU  act  on  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia full  voting  representation,  wblcb  is 
to  t:.y  two  senators  and  a  proportiMial  num- 
ber of  representatives  (based  on  today's 
population,  that  would  be  two  House  mem- 
bers). Needless  to  say,  approval  of  tbla  pro- 
posal would  be  a  dramatic  reaffirmation  of 
the  democratic  rights  that  aU  Americans  are 
celebrating  this  year.  But  the  effort  Is  com- 
plicated and  the  consequences  of  haphazard 
aofr  amendments  could  be  serious. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  blU  Is  carefully 
drafted — and  In  no  way  makes  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  state.  It  would  merely  provide 
comparable  congressional  representation  for 
the  people  of  an  area  that  currently  has 
more  residents  than  10  areas,  known  as 
states,  that  do  have  the  usual  congreaalonal 
representation.  A  two-thirds  vote  la  required 
lor  passage  by  the  House  and  Senate;  it 
would  then  need  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  states.  WhUe  that  Is  a  tall  order,  the 
more  immediate  concern  has  to  do  wltb  the 
Senate — which  has  been  mucli  less  eager 
than  the  House  to  expand  Its  number  by 
tvro.  The  danger  Is  that  well-meaning  legis- 
lators may  try  to  enact  a  compromise  that 
would  limit  representation  to  the  House, 
In  oitr  view,  such  a  proposal  should  be  de- 
reated. 

If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  regtilar  legis- 
lation and  not  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  one  might  argue  that  a  District 
delegation  In  the  House,  with  full  voting 
rights,  would  at  least  be  a  start  toiwaid  full 
representation.  But  It  would  be  nnrealtotle 
to  expect  a  successful  effort  for  yet  another 
roostltutional  amendment  to  oomirtete  the 
process  in  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  Idea 
of  Immediate  Senate  represmtatlon  pnyves 
ttnacceptable,  the  proposed  amandmant 
should  at  the  very  least  contain  a  provision 
under  which  Congress  could  eventually 
authorize  Senate  representation  wltlKnit 
nf«d  for  a  new  constitutional  amendment. 

But  even  this  half-measure  woiild  Ignore 
the  simple  fact  tlvat  representation  In  only 
one  house  Is  Illogical;  it  takes  both  chambers 
to  pass  the  laws  that  affect  the  Uvea  of 
District  citizens.  At  any  rate.  It  wlU  be  Bome 
time  before  the  District  of  Ooliuilila  aands 
any  voting  delegation  to  Congjreas,  given 
the  nvjnber  of  steps  still  to  be  taken.  Tlie 
House  can  take  the  essential  first  st^  to 
further  this  movement  now  by  approving 
the  measure  as  cleared  by  Its  J\idlclary  and 
Rule-  C'-mmittees. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ANY  MEANS  TEST 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS  CENTERS 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misi^ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  to  Include  ex- 
ti-aueous  matter.) 

Ml-.  KOCH.  Ml'.  Speaker,  soiioir  cltl- 
•!ei;.s'  centers  have  become  vital  to  inaln> 
taining  the  independence  and  emotional 
support  for  a  large  number  of  older  per- 
.'ons.  They  provide  recreation,  compan- 
ionship, and  for  some,  the  only  hot  meal 
or  the  day.  In  addition,  they  may  lielp  to 
identify  and  remedy  problems  early  that 
can  enable  individuals  to  avoid  Instlta- 
tionalization. 

Ut^der  regulations  of  the  Department 
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of  Hteltti.  Education,  and  Wdf  are  ef- 
fective Aiiril  1. 1976,  pursuant  to  the  So- 
cial SeCUZtty  Act  *tin««rtmi»nfa»  of  1974, 
ft  detradlng  and  costly  obstacle  win  bo 
placed  In  the  way  of  the  vast  majoctty 
eligible  and  the  few  Ineligible  partici- 
pants In  those  centers.  Instead  of  con- 
thiumg  "group  eligibility"  that  auto- 
matically qusdlfled  residents  of  desig- 
nated low  Income  areas  under  predeces- 
sor pit)grams — titles  IV  (A)  and  VI— 
title  XX  regulations  specify  tliat  psirtici- 
pants  must  submit  detafled  facts  about 
their  personal  Income.  I  have  no  basic 
objection  to  the  intent  of  regulations 
that  insiure  that  limited  funds  are  di- 
rected to  those  who  most  need  and  are 
least  equipped  to  obtain  them.  However, 
the  harsh  effect  of  such  an  Individual 
means  test  seems  especially  unf  8dr  given 
similar  programs  under  the  Older  Amo-- 
Icans  Act,  including  the  title  vn  limch 
program  that  provides  meals  without  a 
means  test, 

A  senseless  waste  of  taxpayers'  money, 
this  means  test  could  cost  $361  million  hi 
the  \'rst  year  alone  out  of  the  $2.5  billion 
program  for  social  services  to  welfare  re- 
cliHents  and  other  low  Income  persons. 
It  Is  estimated  that  hi  the  State  of  New- 
York  It  would  cost  $40  to  $45  to  adminis- 
ter each  test,  so  that  the  first  year's  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  amoimt  to  23 
percent  of  present  progi'am  costs  and 
16  percent  in  succeeding  years;  in  the 
city  of  New  York  these  figures  are  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  37  percent  and  25 
percent,  respectively. 

It  seems  pointless  to  insist  that  all 
participants  in  senior  centers  be  sub- 
jected to  a  test  that  would  surelj  cost  far 
more  to  administer  than  ta  give  services 
to  the  few  who  might  be  foimd  ineligi- 
ble. This  is  especially  true  given  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  centers  are  located  in 
previous  GEO  target  areas  and  a  high 
percentage  rely  on  social  security  for 
their  sole  source  of  income.  In  New  York, 
for  Instance,  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Services  esthnated  that  75  per- 
cent of  those  over  60,  and  80  percent  of 
those  over  65  years  of  age  would  qualify. 
The  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Purchased 
Social  Services  for  Adults  found  that  97 
percoit  of  those  currently  participating 
in  senior  center  programs  in  the  city 
would  remain  eligible. 

It  Is  predicted  that  the  means  test 
would  drive  people  away  from  these  cen- 
ters who  would  rather  not  undergo  the 
Indignity  of  documenting  their  poverty 
for  the  purpose  of  s^regating  them  f nan 
their  friends.  Furthermore,  document- 
ing income  Is  no  small  task  for  the  man}* 
who  rely  on  social  security  for  their  in- 
come. As  recommended  for  their  safety, 
a  good  number  have  theh*  checks  sent 
directly  to  their  banks,  have  no  check 
stute,  and  may  be  unable  to  produce 
letters  notifying  them  of  their  mcst  re- 
cent benefit  amount. 

The  diversion  of  service  funds  to  ad- 
ministrative overhead  is  a  particular 
blow  In  States  like  New  York,  where  title 
XX  funds  have  been  reduced  and  where 
the  State  and  its  locsdlties  face  severe 
financial  difBculties.  Under  these  condi- 
tlcois  the  Imposition  of  the  means  test 
would  be  likely  to  require  a  cutback  in 
the  provision  of  services. 


As  a  oovwcunr  of  HJEL  t2M.  I  applMid 
an  nstmdx  that  would  apeeiflcaBy  «•< 
empfe  MDlor  centen.  This  Un  would  al- 
low Stataa  to  watva  Indtvidual  means 
tests  for  pgredomtaiantty  low-Inoome 
groups  on  a  geographical  basis.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  this  exemptloci  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  tdlnd  and  disatded 
in  addition  to  the  dderly  ca  the  grounds 
that  they  all  tend  to  live  oa  fixed  Incmnes 
and  would  have  Inordloant  difficulty  in 
complying  with  procedures  such  as 
means  tests.  A  potentially  complemen- 
tary approach,  HJt.  12024,  would  offer 
fiexibiU^  in  determining  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  economical  methods  of  de- 
cidhig  what  portions  of  the  population 
and  what  services  will  benefit  from  titie 
XX  fimds.  I  understand  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  State's  senior  center  program 
would  currently  reach  the  25-peroent 
limit  in  that  bill  for  the  proposed  ex- 
emptimi  of  Federal  funds  from  means 
testing.  Incidentally,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  senior  citizens'  centers  account  for 
7.3  percent  of  the  State's  title  XX  ex- 
penditures and  together  with  informa- 
tion, referral  and  protective  services  al- 
ready exempted  equal  18  percent  of  the 
State's  title  XX  expenditures.  But  even 
with  these  figures  a  significant  problem 
could  still  exist  for  participants  ot  senior 
centers  in  the  absence  of  these  specific 
exemptions  from  a  means  test. 


MCPL  EDUCATION  FOND  LECTURE 
SERIES  ON  NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DEFENSE 
POLICY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  v.as 
given  permissitm  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBE31LING.  Mr.  Speaker,  start- 
ing last  month,  the  MCPL  education 
fund  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  af- 
ternoon lecture-discussion  seminars  to 
which  all  Members  of  Congress  and  sen- 
ior congressional  staff  have  been  invited. 
Each  seminar  consists  of  a  half  hotu' 
presentation  by  an  expert  on  some  aspect 
of  arms  control  or  defense,  followed  by  an 
hour  long  question  and  answer  and  dis- 
cussion period. 

A  complete  list  of  the  .subjects  and 
speakers  and  the  dates  on  which  they 
spoke  or  are  scheduled  to  speak  follows 
these  remarks.  A  glance  at  the  list  will 
show  the  very  broad-ranging  nature  of 
these  discussions  and  the  diverse  points 
of  view  represented  by  the  speakers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  series  to 
produce  any  specific  legislative  result  but 
to  contribute  tc  a  better  understanding 
of  the  very  ccanplex  issues  involved  in  de- 
fCTise  and  arms  control  and  related  for- 
eign policy  matters.  One  of  the  immedi- 
ate beneficial  effects  of  the  series  should 
be  a  much  better  informed  discussion 
among  Members  of  Congress  during  de- 
bates on  the  budget  resolution  and  de- 
fense authorization  and  appropriation 
bills. 

While  the  education  of  Congi-ess  pro- 
vides the  format  for  the  series,  it  is  in- 
tended that  summaries  of  the  lectures 
and  discussions  be  given  widespread  dis- 
semination to  citizens'  organizations  and 
the  general  public    With  these  aims  in 
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mind,  I  Intend  to  offer  a  summai-y  of 
each  of  the  lectures  and  dlsciisslons  for 
inclusion  in  the  Cokgressional  Record. 
Today.  I  offer  the  summary  of  the 
first  such  lecture  discussion,  which  took 
place  on  February  4.  The  speaker  was 
Dr.  Kosta  Tslpls  of  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Dr.  Tsipis  Is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  leading  experts  on 
the  subject  of  cruise  missiles,  and  his  talk 
dealt  with  the  arms  control  effects  of 
cruise  missiles,  particularly  long-range 
cruise  missiles. 

Dr.  Tsipis  raised  some  extremely  seri- 
ous questlcms  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  of  long- 
range  cruise  missiles,  particularly  sea 
launched  cruise  missiles.  It  was  his  view 
that  once  testing  by  the  U.S.  Navy  of 
the  sea  launched  cruise  missile  is  com- 
pleted, it  may  well  be  impossible  there- 
after to  monitor  the  number  of  missiles 
that  could  be  deployed,  thus  rendering 
meaningless  the  SALT  numerical  limits 
on  ballistic  missiles. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Tsipis"  talk  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  di.scus.'iion  follows  the.se 
remarks. 

Members   of   Conc.ress   for   Peace   Throcoh 
Law  Educaiion  Fund  Speakeks  Serie.s  t"OR 
February,  March,  and  April,  19Tt5 
All  Members  of  Congre.ss  and  seiiior  staff 
persons  are  Invited   to  attend   the  speakers 
series  ILsted  below.  Staff  persons  should  co- 
ordinate with  Barry  Schneider  at  544-4250. 
Sessions  will  begin  with  a  15-20  minute  open- 
ing presentation  followed  by  di-scusslon  and 
questions.  Each  se>slon  will  rtm  from  4  p  m. 
tjntU   5:30   pni.   Questions   outside   the   an- 
no lU'^ed  topic  are  encouraged. 

TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY    SERIES 

Speaker,  subject,  dote,  and  room 

Kosta  Tsipis.  Arms  Control  Effects  of 
Cruise  Missiles.  Feb.  4,  H   122  Capitol. 

James  Schlesinger,  NATO  and  the  War.sa-.v 
Pact  Challenge,  Feb.   18.   2325  RHOB. 

Paul  Warnke,  The  Need  for  Alternative 
US.  Defense  Policies,  Feb.  24.  H  122  Capitol. 

Jeremy  Stone.  Nuclear  First  Use  &  US. 
Decision   Making,   Feb.   25,   H-122   Cspitol. 

John  Finney,  Which  Way  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
Aircraft  Carriers?,  Mar.  2,  H-122  Capitol. 

Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.,  SALT  &  Deterrence: 
The  Imapct  of  New  U.S.  Strategic  Programs, 
Mar.   3,  H-122   Capitol. 

Homer  Jack,  Disarmament  Programs:  The 
US.  at  the  U  N.,  Mar.  9.  H-122  Capitol. 

Marshall  Schulman.  U.S. -Soviet  Relations: 
A  Report  on  the  25th  Communist  Party  Con- 
gre.ss. Mar.  10,  H-122  Capitol. 

Milton  Leiienberg.  Nuclear  Threats  &  U.S. 
Soviet  Relation.?.  Mar.   16,  H-122  Capitol. 

Richard  Garwm,  The  Impact  of  New  Tech- 
nologies on  U  .S.  Del'en.se  &  Ar:ns  Control 
Policies,  Mar.   17.   H-122  Capitol. 

Herbert  York,  Tactical  Nuclear  Weapons  & 
Some  "Safe'  Unilateral  U.S.  Arm.s  Control 
Options,    Mar.    23,   H-122   Capitol 

Thomas  Halsted.  The  Unfinished  .Agenda 
of  Arms  Control  k  Disarmament:  SALT, 
MBFR.  CCD.  NPT  &  C  FB,  Mar  24,  H-122 
Capitol. 

Barrv  Blechni.in.  .Alternative  Futures  for 
the  U.S.  Navy,  Mar.  :iy).  H-122  Capitol. 

Seymour  Melman,  The  Impact  of  Defense 
Spending  on  the  US.  Economy,  Mar  31,  H- 
122    Capitol. 

Joseph  Sisco,  .'Mternatlve  Strategies  for 
.\chleving  a  Meaningful  Peace  in  the  Middle 
Ea.st,  Apr.  6,  H-122  Capitol. 

McOeorge  Bundy,  The  Strategic  Arms  Race 
and  SALT:  also.  How  to  Better  Organize  the 
National  Security  Decision-malting  System, 
Apr.  7,  H-122  Capitol. 

Drew   Middlet(..n.    Convention.il    War   with 


the  Warsaw  Pact:  Could  NATO  Win?  Apr.  27, 
H-12a  Capitol. 

Oraham  Allison,  Improving  TT.S,  Foreign 
Policy  Decisions:  Some  Highlights  from  the 
Murphy  Commission  Report,  Apr.  28,  H-122 
Capitol. 

MCPL  Education  F*und*   Lecture  Series  on 
Nlw  DiRFfTioNs  IK  Arms  Control  &  De- 
fense Policy 
Summary  of  a  Dlscu.ssion  on 
'■The  Arris  Control  Effects  of  Cruise 
ilUsiles" 
By    Dr.    Kosta   Tslpls,   Center    for   lulerna- 
tional  Studies,  Massachusetts  lustlttile  of 
Technology) 

.SUMMARY    record    OF    PROCEEDINGS 

In  his  prepared  remarks.  Dr.  Tslpls  wished 
to  address  only  the  arms  control  aspects  of 
cruise  missiles,  and  presumed  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  were  familiar  with  the 
crui.se  mi.s.slle  program.  He  made  i^everal 
points: 

1.  The  two  long-range  versions  of  cruise 
missiles  now  under  development  in  the  U.S. 
iTy  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  do^ot  per- 
iorin  any  new  military  mls.slons,  and  do  not 
ao  a  belter  job  of  performing  any  of  the  old 
ones. 

2.  If  strategic  ( loug-rangei  crvilse  mls- 
.'lles  were  not  to  be  included  under  the 
numerical  SALT  ceilings  for  intercontinental 
missiles,  any  numerical  limit  on  ballistic 
missiles  set  by  SALT  would  be  meaningless. 
What  would  be  the  point  of  having  limits  of 
2000  or  so  ballistic  missiles,  while  leaving 
open  the  f>os.slblllly  of  deploying  tens  of 
tho'i.^ands  of  relatively  cheap  cruise  mis- 
siles that  can  carry  the  same  warheads  over 
comparable  ranges? 

3.  If  we  deploy  strategic  crui.se  missiles, 
we  are  expanding  tiie  Triad  of  manned 
bombers,  land-based  missiles,  and  ballistic 
missile  submarines  Into  a  "quartet."  In  terms 
of  arnw  control,  this  proliferates  strategic 
weapons  within  the  US.  armed  forces,  thus 
increasing  the  possibility  of  accidents.  Also, 
the  con.structioii  of  a  fourth  system  Is  clearly 
provocative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  must 
face  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  countermove. 

4.  This  Soviet  countermove  could  take 
either,  or  both,  of  two  forms: 

a.  it  could  be  an  upgrading  of  presently 
deployed  Soviet  air  defense  system,  thereby 
obviating  not  only  the  utility  of  these  sub- 
sonic cruise  missiles,  but  threatening  the 
survl'-ablllty  of  our  penetrating  bombers. 

b  It  could  be  a  counter-deployment  of 
their  own  long-range  modern  cruise  missiles. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  currently 
doe.T  not  have  an  air  defense  system,  such 
a  deployment  would  be  a  real  added  danger 
for  us.  This  could  cgiuse  US.  military  lead- 
ers to  demand  the  erection  of  a  thick  air 
defense  system  to  protect  us  from  cruise  mis- 
siles at  a  cost  of  .several  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

ft.  It  would  be  self-defeating  to  insist  on 
deploying  the  tactical  version  of  the  SLCM 
.since  it  lfx>ks  identical  to  the  strategic  ver- 
sion and  therefore  It  is  impossible  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  two  by  unilateral  means  of 
in.spection  (satellite  reconnaU.'ance)  either 
duruig  development  testing  or  during  de- 
ployment and  training) .  Thus  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  incorporating  numerical 
limits  that  cover  cruise  missiles  will  be 
inipo.isible  to  verify 

The  ab.sence  of  .secure  verification  woiild 
create  the  opportitnily  of  accusation  and 
counter-accu.satlon  for  non-compliance  that 
could  be  e:ip!olted  by  opponents  of  arms 
limitation  on  both  sides,  an  occurrence  we 
are  ctirrently  experiencing  vls-a-vls  SALT  I. 

6.  A  deployment  of  Sea  Launch  Cruise  Mls- 
?.ies  a'}oard   U  S.  submarine.s  will  force  the 


subs  to  penetrate  close  to  the  shores  of  tha 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  building  TRIDENT  so 
that  our  subs  can  stand  off  from  these  shores, 
In  an  effort  to  Increase  the  Invulnerability  of 
our  sea-based  deterrent.  The  wisdom  of  ex- 
posing a  previously  safe  portion  of  the  de- 
terrent to  additional  dangers  is  questionable. 
The  prospect  of  deploying  these  nuclear- 
tipped  strategic  weapons  on  hunter-klUer 
submarines  is  destabUlzlng  and  crisis- 
Inducing  since  the  app»-oacb  of  such  a  sub- 
marine to  the  Soviet  coastline,  now  con- 
sidered normal  patrolling,  would  be  viewed 
by  the  Soviets  as  a  threat  to  Inland  targets. 

7.  Cruise  mLsslle  deployments  wUl  en- 
courage the  horizontal  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  States  such  as  Brazil  and 
Iran  that  are  capable  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons  would  find  the  prospect  more  at- 
tractive if  it  were  possible  to  have  a  cheap, 
long-range  delivery  system.  They  could  either 
build  their  own,  or  purchase  a  U.S.  tactical 
cruise   missile   and  modify   It. 

8.  We  are  validating  the  concept  of  cruise 
inKsiles  for  other  states,  saying  that  this  Is 
a  weapon  that  we  like,  which  would  indicate 
to  them  that  it  Ls  a  useful  weapon.  We 
should  be  very  displeased  to  see  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  or  Iran  with  vehicles  that  could 
travel  3.000  miles. 

In  summary,  strategic  cruise  missiles  have 
no  credible  military  mission  but  Increase  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  induc- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  and  deploy 
their  own  cruise  missiles,  we  reduce  rather 
than  enhance  our  own  security. 

Conclusion:  Further  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  SLCM  and  ALCM  (either 
long-range  or  tactical)  would  be  a  grave 
error  for  the  US.,  and  therefore  must  be 
arrested. 


•The  MCPL  Education  F\i.id  Is  an  educa- 
tional affiliate  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law. 


Selected  Questions  and  Answers 

Q.  For  those  of  us  who  don't  want  the  B-l, 
wh.it  about  using  B-52s  or  a  707-type  air- 
craft equipped  with  cruise  missiles  as  an 
alternative? 

A.  The  Defense  Department  claims  (per- 
liaps  pointedly)  that  the  present  version  of 
the  Air  Force  Air  Launch  Cruise  Missile 
(ALCM)  cannot  penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 
It  is  true  that  it  will  have  a  difficult  time 
penetrating  interceptor  defenses,  and  an 
even  more  difficult  time  with  Surface-to-AIr 
Missile  (SAM)  defenses.  The  Air  Force  Is 
studying  the  next  generation  of  SRAM-type 
penetrating  missiles,  such  as  the  ramjet- 
powered,  Mach  2  Advanced  Strategic  Air 
Launched  Missile  (ASALM),  and  such  a  mis- 
sile, perhaps  in  a  two-stage  arrangement 
with  a  turbojet  engine,  is  a  credible  alterna- 
tive to  the  B-l,  but  the  ALCM  is  not.  The 
Air  Force  is  presenting  Congress  with  a  false 
dilemma:  "Either  the  B-l  or  the  ALCM." 
When  people  like  me  say,  "Look,  the  ALCM  is 
no  good,"  the  Air  Force  says:  "Ah,  then  we 
must  iiave  the  B-l."  But  there  are  other 
alte;-naiives,  and  it  is  these  alternatives  that 
tnu'it  be  researched  and  pursued. 

Q.  Should  we  not  deploy  the  tactical  Sea 
Launch  Cruise  Ml.ssile  (SLCM)  In  response  to 
the  deployinent  of  thousands  of  Soviet  tac- 
tical naval  cruise  mLssiles? 

A.  We  already  have  such  a  cruLse  missile. 
the  siiort-range  Harpoon.  (What  about 
the  very  long  range  of  Soviet  naval  cruise 
ini'-.-^iks:')  Soviet  nil.sr,iles  are  very  Inaccurate 
taeyo.'id  the  range  of  ship-based  sensors. 
They  conipeiisate  by  fitting  them  with  nu- 
clear warhead.s,  wnich  would  work  because 
aircraft  CcUTiers  are  such  soft  targets.  In  our 
case,  if  you  talk  to  our  line  Naval  officers, 
they  don't  want  a  mLsslle  with  a  range 
greater  than  the  range  of  ship-based  sensors. 
becauFe  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  have  actually  hit  their  target.  (What 
about  using  shipboard  LAMPS  hellcopers  as 
remote  sen.sors?)  Why  not  put  Harpoon  mis- 
siles on  the  LAMPS  hellcopers? 

Q.  You  said  earlier  that  you  can  have  a 
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penetrating  mlaslle  t3i*t  is  not  ft  orulae  mls- 
la».  How  can  yoa  teU  the  dlfferenoe  by  Mtel- 
Uta  reoooiuilaBaiice? 

A.  Easily.  If  it  is  not  a  supenonle  mis- 
sile: It  bums  ft  lot  ot  fuel,  ftod  doeant  go 
too' far.  We  have  the  capacity  to  look  ftt  tbe 
exhaust  of  ft  Jet  engine,  to  IooHl  ftt  Its  elec- 
tromagnetic radiations,  and  tell  whftt  kind 
of  engine  it  is.  When  we  or  the  RusBlans  test 
cruLse  missiles  or  any  other  kind  of  missile 
v>  e  can  tell. 

Q.  Id  like  to  get  into  the  whole  question  of 
SALT,  and  quantitative  limits  versus  quaU- 
tative  limits,  and  why  the  existing  MIBV 
limits  are  nothing  bu*  a  cosmetic  limlta- 
ton,  if  improvements  In  acctiracy  of  land- 
based  or  sea-based  missiles  continue.  It  Is 
hard  to  convince  Members  of  Congress  that 
it  were  serious  about  arms  control,  we  have 
10  have  less  than  400  MIRVed  mlssUes. 

A.  The  most  Important  Issue  Is  tbe  quali- 
tative one,  because  unless  you  address  the 
qualitative  Issue  now,  land-based  missiles 
will  be  vulnerable.  I  have  done  a  calculation 
which  shows  that  very  soon  (the  early  1980b) 
our  missUes  will  have  an  accuracy  greater 
Uiau  the  size  of  the  crater  opened  by  their 
warhead  If  exploded  on  the  ground.  That 
means  that  slice  wottld  be  vulnerable  and 
you  have  to  get  your  missiles  out  of  their 
silos,  and  make  "them  mobile.  But  If  you 
make  them  mobile,  you  lose  any  possibility 
of  verification  and  commit  yourself  to  a  40- 
50  billion  dollar  replacement  program.  We 
are  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  accuracy,  they 
have  more  missiles,  and  bigger,  but  .  .  . 
I  How  far  aliead  are  we?)  Five  or  ten  years, 
but  there  Is  an  upper  limit  to  useful  Im- 
provements in  acciu-acy,  and  once  we  reach 
it,  the  Russians  wUl  catch  up  with  us  even- 
tually. So  we  must  agree  to  mutually  re- 
frain from  improving  our  accuracies  any 
further. 

Q.  If  cruise  missiles  are  unverlflable,  why 
try  to  put  them  in  SALT? 

A.  You  cannot  verify  the  difference  be- 
tween tactical  and  strategic  cruise  missiles, 
but  you  can  verify  the  existence  of  crxilse 
nussiles.  (If  you  cannot  verify  cruise  missile 
deployment  after  they  have  been  tested,  and 
the  first  test  is  this  spring  .  .  .  )  Tbe  first 
test  was  today.  But  the  important  part  of 
the  filght  test  program  is  after  engineering 
development,  beginning  In  1977.  It  is  engi- 
neering development  that  must  be  stotH)ed. 
This  missile  is  Just  a  laboratory  curiosity 
until  the  additioiial  development  is  com- 
pleted. 

Q.  If  there  i.-^  no  miliiary  Justification  for 
the  cruise  missile,  why  does  the  Pentagon 
want  to  go  ahead  and  develop  It? 

A.  First  of  all  because  it  is  technologically 
possible.  But  I  have  the  impression,  from 
talking  to  the  military  in  the  Pentagon,  that 
neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Navy  really 
want  the  strategic  version,  and  the  naval 
operHtioixs  people  do  not  feel  that  the  tac- 
iicp.l   version   makes   any   sense. 

Q.  If  it  coiild  be  documented  how  much 
the  SLCM  would  cost,  incUiding  a  new  air 
de:en.-,e  system,  and  all  of  the  corollary  costs, 
this  might  be  the  right  way  to  aw>roach 
Cor.gress,  this  is  a  way  the  issue  can  be  xin- 
uera.o(>d — in  pocketbook  terms. 

A.  You  can  make  the  calculation  «t  two 
Ifveis,  cur  rtione  and  our  compared  with  the 
SovleOi. 

1.  Wiiile  the  price  of  a  cruise  missile  is 
>iiihil  compared  to  a  ballistic  missile,  the 
pnce  .i«.  t^fnr.s  of  warheads  delivered  on 
target  by  a  cruise  compared  to  a  bal- 
ll^tIc■  mlsiiile  is  much  higher  because 
the  cruise  missile  is  so  vulnerable 
while  the  ballistic  is  not.  So  although 
It  inny  appear  cheap,  the  long-range  cruise 
nit6o,iie  is  not  cost-effective  for  us  because 
of  the  developed  air  defense  system  the  So- 
viet Union  has.  Tbe  Russians,  on  the  other 
haird.  could  find  It  advantageous  to  deploy 
tnii-e    missUes,    If    we   don't   restrain   them 
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bj  an  anni  limitation  agreement  tbat  for- 
bids botti  o<  us  to  d^Ioy  Kudi  a  weapon, 
becaasa  tbe  XSA.  baa  no  air  defense  system. 

a.  Ton  oaa  make  tbe  argument  in  teims  of 
Soviet  response:  If  we  spend  10  billion  dol- 
lars to  develop  and  deploy  stzateglc  cruise 
mlssUes,  how  much  would  the  Russians  have 
to  spend  to  counter  them?  Probably  much 
less  because  of  their  already-deployed  air  de- 
fenses. Probably  they  won't  respond  at  all, 
putting  all  their  rubles  Into  other  uses.  We 
then  would  have  vrasted  these  10  billion 
dollars. 

Q.  Are  there  any  anti-siibmarine  warfare 
developments  on  the  horizon -(10-15  years  i 
that  could  make  our  sea-based  deterrent,  i.e., 
balUstlc  missile  submarines,  obsolete? 

A.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing  on 
the  technological  horizon  (10-15  years)  that 
can  threaten  the  sea-based  deterrent  as  a 
force.  Individual  submarines,  yes,  but  not  the 
force.  It  Is  absolutely  impossible  to  take  the 
submarines  out  in  a  time  frame  measured 
m  hours  or  days,  though  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  an  unforeseen  technologi- 
cal breakthrough.  But  even  with  such  a  pos- 
sibility becoming  reality,  little  would  change 
In  actual  military  terms,  although  psycho- 
logically and  perceptually  there  would  be  a 
change.  Let  us  posit  a  miraculous  satellite 
that  makes  the  oceans  transparent  so  that 
you  can  know  where  every  submarine  in  the 
wortd  to  simultaneously.  How  would  you  de- 
stroy them?  With  a  ballistic  missile?  A  mis- 
sile takes  20  minutes.  Submarines  travel  a 
long  way  In  20  minutes,  and  the  kill  radius  of 
a  one  megraton  warhead  is  only  one  mile  in 
the  Ti-ater.  I  would  buUd  missile  submarines 
with  only  a  few  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
(say  12-16)  designed  to  have  a  small  acous- 
tical cross-section,  and  powered  by  an  ex- 
trwnely  quiet  fuel  cell /electric  plant  with 
an  endurance  of  perhaps  a  month,  and  build 
this  submarine  in  very  large  numbers.  That 
Is  why  I  don't  like  the  TRIDENT,  It  is  too 
large,  a  relatively  noisy  submarine,  that  puts 
too  many  of  ottr  most  precious  eggs  in  one 
basket. 


GEORGE  KENNAN  'WTIITES  ON 
DETENTE 

(Mr.  SETBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  p>ennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a:id  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  has 
never  been  quite  clear  to  me  what  was 
meant  by  the  word  "detente"  as  applied 
to  our  relations  vnth  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
suspect  the  same  is  tine  of  oUier  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  at  large. 

To  the  extent  that  detente  represents 
a  lowering  of  voices,  a  willingness  to 
work  out  mutually  acceptable  arms  con- 
trol and  other  agreements,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  all  to  the  good.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, while  it  may  be  a  step  toward  im- 
proved working  arrangements,  it  was  not 
and  could  not  be  a  substitute  for  such 
arrangements  themselves.  Now  tliat  tlie 
Pi'esident  himself  has  decided  to  aban- 
don Uie  use  of  the  word  if  not  the  goal 
itself,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  time 
to  examine  just  what  detente  is  and 
whether  it  represent.?  something  worth 
saving. 

In  an  article  in  tlie  Satuiday  Reviev,- 
for  March  6,  George  F.  Kennan,  the  dis- 
tinguished autlior  of  the  "containment" 
policy,  which  preceded  the  policy  of 
detente,  has  offered  an  illuminating  and 
thought-provoking  discussion  of  the 
subject  Mr.  Kennan  states  that  the  idea 
of  detente  came  to  be  "rather  spriously 


oversold"  both  by  our  Goremmflnt;  the 
Soviet  Goyemmant  and  the  Amwliagi 
press,  and  as  a  result  It  aroond  'Ex- 
pectations that  were  unreal  and  could 
not  be  met  fully."  He  also  points  out 
that— 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  people  tm 
whom  a  certain  Cold  War  rhetoric  has  long 
been  the  staff  of  life,  who  have  been  alaimed 
by  an  apparent  favorable  trend  In  o\ur  rela- 
tionship to  Russia  .  .  .  ,  and  who  now  wel- 
come the  chance  to  attack  that  trend. 

Mr.  Kennan  points  out  that  while 
there  are  real  conflicts  of  Interest  and 
outlook  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  they  are.  for  all  tlieir  seriousness, 
limited  ones.  He  adds : 

There  is  nothi^  in  them  that  could  not 
yield  to  patienc»,  change,  and  a  readiness  for 
accommodatiorr  There  is  nothing  In  them, 
above  aU,  that  could  reaUy  be  stdved  by — 
and,  therefore,  nothing  that  could  Justify — 
a  major  war,  let  alone  the  sort  of  global  cata- 
clysm that  seems  to  preempt  so  many  of  our 
plans  and  discussions.  Yet  this  fact  is  con- 
stantly being  crowded  out  of  our  conscious- 
ness by  the  prominence,  and  the  misleading 
implications,  of  tbe  military  competition. 
The  nuclear  rivalry,  in  other  words,  begins 
to  ride  along  of  its  own  momentiun,  like  an 
object  in  space,  divorced  from  any  cause  or 
rationale  other  than  the  fears  it  engenders, 
corrupting  and  distorting  a  relationship  that. 
whUe  not  devoid  of  serious  problems,  never 
needed  to  be  one  of  mortal  antagonism. 

While  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  Congress  and  out 
in  saying  that  I  believe  we  must  continue 
to  maintain  a  strong  miUtaiT  deterrent 
until  a  better  modus  vlvendi  is  worked 
out  with  Russia.  I  also  think  we  must 
never  abandon  the  aim  so  succinctly 
stated  by  Winston  Chm-chiU,  "We  arm  to 
parley." 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kennan: 
Our  first  task,  then,  is  to  master,  and  to 
bring  under  rational  control,  this  fearful  ca- 
pacity for  suicidal  destruction  that  has  l>een 
let  loose  among  us;  and  of  this  I  would  say 
only  that  so  terrible  are  the  dangers  of  a 
continued  faUv.re  to  master  it  that  we  would 
be  fully  warranted  in  accepting  very  consid- 
erable risks  to  avoid  tills  failure. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kennan: 
The    favorable    opportunities   have    to    be 
cherished   and    nurtured,    not    sacrificeo    lu 
prejudice,  vanity,  or  political  ambition. 

Whether  this  be  called  detente  or  any 
otlier  name,  it  must  be  our  aim  aiid  our 
polic:.  : 

Is  Detente  Wosth  Saving? 
(By  George  P.  Kennan) 

Some  years  ago.  for  reasons  I  have  never 
entirely  understood,  an  impression  got  about 
that  there  was  beginning,  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  new  period  of  nor- 
malization and  relaxation  of  tensions,  to  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  all  that  had  gone 
before  and  to  be  known  by  the  term  "de- 
tente." 

This  image  of  detente,  in  which,  for  all  I 
know,  there  may  have  been  at  one  time  some 
slender  basis  of  reality,  came  to  be  rather 
seriously  oversold.  It  wsis  oversold — for  differ- 
ent reasons  In  each  case — ^by  our  government, 
by  the  Soviet  government,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can press;  and  as  a  restilt  of  this  overseUlng. 
many  people  came  to  address  to  the  behavior 
of  both  countries  expectations  that  were  un- 
real and  could  not  be  met  fully. 

Today  an  almost  predictable  reaction  has 
set  in — a  reaction  against  what  people  under- 
stand to  be  "detente."  It  hns  set  In  partly  as 
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\a  consequence  of  the  earlier  oversel!lj>e  of 
uilfl  idea:  partly  because  real  mlstak.es  have 
neen  made  here  and  there,  on  both  sides: 
p4^-tly  becaOBA  an  improveuieiu  in  polUic»! 
retatloQs  appeared  to  threateu  the  formid- 
able Interests  vested  in  a  coiulnuing  state 
of  aigh  military  tension.  In  addition,  there 
seenr  to  be  a  number  of  people  in  our  poU'!- 
cal  and  Journalistic  world  for  whom  a  cer- 
tain Cold  War  rhetoric  has  long  been  the  sta;f 
of  life,  who  have  been  alarmed  by  an  appsir- 
ent  favorable  trend  In  our  relationship  to 
Russia  thai  has  threatened  to  undermine  the 
basis  for  this  rhetoric,  and  who  now  welconie 
the  chance  to  aLtack  that  irer.d.  The  result 
has  been  the  emergence  of  a  .;cliool  of 
thought  which  appears  to  believe  that  some- 
thing useful  could  now  be  a.rhleved  in  o'.ir 
relations  with  Russia  by  a  policy  of  strident 
hostility  on  our  part,  by  reversion  to  the  Cold 
War  slogans  of  the  Fifties,  by  calUnij  names 
and  making  faces,  by  piling  up  still  greater 
quantities  of  superfluous  armaments,  and  by 
putting  public  pressure  on  Moscow  to  chani;e 
its  internal  practices,  and  indeed  the  very 
nature  of  Soviet  power. 

Granted  this  tangle  of  motivations  and 
outlooks.  Just  where  should  the  United  States 
stand  regarding  detente?  Is  it  a  mere  gov- 
ernmental public-relations  ploy,  without 
grounding  in  the  realities?  Or  is  it  a  major 
fact  of  international  life,  which  will  lead  on 
to  ever-widening  vlsta.s  of  mmi-.a!  Soviet- 
American  support? 

The  best  way  of  getting  at  these  ques- 
tions is.  It  seems  to  me,  to  step  bacic  from 
them  so  that  the  riddle  of  detente  can  be 
brought  Into  historical  perspective. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  ^reat 
length  on  the  curious  sort  of  symmetry — 
sometimes  one  of  similarity,  sometimes  of 
diametrical  opposition — that  has  marked  the 
development  of  the  Russian  and  American 
peoples,  particularly  in  the  modern  age — by 
which  term  I  am  thinking  of  the  past  200  to 
250  years.  Many  thoughtful  observers — in- 
cluding even  Tocqueville.  who  had  never  been 
to  Russia — have  noted  it  and  commented 
on  it.  At  the  start  of  that  period,  the  two 
peoples  were  marked  by  their  respective  in- 
habitation of  vast,  underpopulated,  and  rela- 
tively underdeveloped  but  potentially  enor- 
mously fruitful  territories  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  of  the  planet.  In  the  18th  century 
both  were  Just  emerging  out  of  a  former  ob- 
scurity onto  the  great  stage  of  the  interna- 
tional life  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Russians  were  emerging  into  this  lime- 
light after  several  centuries  of  relative  Isola- 
tion— which  one  might  call  a  historically 
compelled  isolation — from  the  main  cultural 
and  religious  and  political  centers  of  West- 
em  civilization.  They  were  emerging  in  the 
manner  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  By 
that  time  a  limited  westward  territorial  ex- 
pansion had  brought  them  to  Poland  and  to 
the  Baltic  Sea.  TbB  construction  of  a  new  and 
partially  Europeanlzed  capital  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva  was  creating  a  governmental 
center  reasonably  open  to  contact  with  West- 
ern Europe,  in  contrast  to  the  former  remote 
and  self-lmmoIatlng  Grand  Duchy  of  Mos- 
cow, with  Its  religious  Intolerance,  Its  dai-k 
suspicion  of  the  heretical  outside  world.  Its 
pious  abhorrence  of  contact  with  the  In- 
dividual Western  foreigner. 

In  that  same  centiu'y  we  Americans  v.ere 
emerging  onto  the  world  scene  for  the  first 
time  as  a  discrete  entity,  but  emerging  in 
quite  a  different  way:  not  as  an  old  people, 
isolated  from  Europe  by  the  workings  of  a 
long  and  tmhappy  history,  but  as  a  >oung 
people  newly  born,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the 
wombs  of  old  England  and  Scotland  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Continent.  We  bore  with 
us,  to  be  sure,  the  traditions,  the  customs, 
the  inherited  outlooks  of  the  European  so- 
cieties that  had  mothered  us.  But  we  were 
now  in  the  process  of  being  changed  to  some 
degree  by  the  vei-y  di.scipli.'ie  of  our  pir/sical 


encoimter  with  the  great  American  wilder- 
ness and  were,  in  any  case,  appearing  now 
for  the  first  time  as  something  in  our  own 
right,  something  visible  and  active  on  the 
landscape  of  world  politics,  preparing  to  take 
an  independent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
^orld. 

To  this  concept  we  must  add,  now,  the  re- 
flection that  around  the  same  time  both  of 
these  two  peoples,  starting  from  a  position  of 
what  we  might  call  proximity  to  the  main 
centers  of  Western  Ein-opean  power  and  cul- 
» are,  began  In  earnest  their  respective  proc- 
esses of  developmental  expansion  away  from 
t.hnse  centers:  the  Russians  eastv,  ard  across 
the  Volga  and  the  Urals  into  the  immense 
expansecj  of  central  Asia  and  Siberia;  the 
.A;uericans  wo:  lA'ard  across  tlielr  own  empty, 
magnificent,  and  uudei developed  comment. 
Eoth  were  destined,  ui  the  late  19th  and 
car^y  'JOth  centuries,  to  close  the  circle  and 
to  meet,  in  a  sense,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  10  meet  as  peoples  by  this  time  of 
imineiise  demogniphic.  physical,  and  poten- 
tial military  power,  each  towering  already  in 
the.se  respects  over  any  of  the  individual  en- 
tities, If  not  the  totality,  of  the  old  Europe 
from  which  they  had  taken,  in  so  high  degree, 
'heir  origins  and  their  msplrations. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  mostly  with  similari- 
ties. But  these  similarilies  In  physical  and 
geographic  experience  were  accompanied  by 
profound,  almost  antithetically  related  dif- 
ference.s  in  political  and  social  outlook.  With 
these  difference.s.  too,  mo.st  of  us  are  familiar. 
1  he  Rusiilans  iuiieriied  the  outlook  of  a  great 
continental  land  power,  almost  totally  cut 
off  from  the  world  oceans,  surrounded  over 
great  periods  of  their  hLstory  by  fierce  and 
dangerou-s  land  neighbors;  and  they  became 
accustomed  to  that  intense  concentration  of 
political  authority  that  marks  all  societies 
and  communities  thai  find  themselves  virtu- 
ally in  a  state  of  siege.  Ihe  Ru.sj>ians  learned 
to  regard  as  natural  the  .subordination  of  the 
individual  to  this  concentration  of  author- 
ity. They  were  grateful,  no  doubt,  for  what- 
ever liberties  and  Immunities  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  individual  at  any  given  moment, 
but  they  tended  to  accept  these  as  the  prod- 
uct of  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  consti- 
tuted authority  rather  than  as  ab.solute  rights, 
inherent  in  the  condition  of  individual  man. 
We  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  heirs 
to  the  mercantile  and  commercial  traditions 
of  latter-day  England  and  Scotland.  Shielded 
in  effect  on  the  oceanic  side — whether  we 
recognized  the  fact  or  not — by  English  sea 
power,  and  facing  on  our  mainland  only 
inslgniflcant  military  challenges,  we  were 
able  to  proceed  In  relative  peace  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  continent,  enjoying.  Indeed 
taking  lncrea.slngly  for  granted,  these  rights 
and  procedures  of  sejf-government  that  were 
actually  m  high  degree  the  achievements  of 
the  European  civilizations  out  of  which  we 
had  emerged. 

The  differences  between  these  two  out- 
looks were,  a.s  you  see.  profound.  But  the  two 
peoples  had  one  thing  in  common:  a  tend- 
ency to  attribute  to  their  own  political  ideol- 
ogy a  potential  universal  validity— to  per- 
ceive in  It  virtues  that  ought,  as  one  thought, 
to  command  not  only  limitation  on  the  pari 
of  other  peoples  everywhere  but  also  recogni- 
tion of  the  moral  authority  and  ascendancy 
of  the  respective  national  center  from  which 
these  virtues  were  proceeding.  The  Russians 
had  inherited  this  me.s.sianic  view  of  their 
own  place  in  the  world  from  old  Byzantium, 
v.ith  it.s  strong  sense  of  religious  orthodoxy 
and  its  unlversalistlc  political  preten.slons. 
We  Americans  had  It  l>ecause.  failing  to  rec- 
ognize the  relatloaship  between  our  free- 
doms and  achievements  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  uniquely  favorable  conditions  In  which 
it  was  given  to  us  to  lead  our  national  life 
on  the  other,  we  mistook  thase  achievements 
and  freedoms  as  the  products  of  some  pecu- 
liar v.Lsdom  and  \  Irtuc  on  our  own  oart  and 


came  to  see  In  the  system  of  government  we 
were  now  enjoying  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Bo  each  ol 
These  gi-eat  peoples  went  along  into  the  20th 
century  nurturing  vague  dreams,  if  not  of 
world  power,  at  least  of  a  species  of  exem- 
plary and  moral  world  leadership,  which  en- 
titled It  to  some  special  form  of  admiration, 
deference,  imitation,  or  authority — call  It 
what  you  will — at  the  hands  of  other  less 
favorably  endowed  peoples. 

It  was.  then,  against  this  background  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  peoples  ana 
their  governments  developed  up  to  the  end 
of  the  19th  century.  In  the  geopolitical  sense 
there  were  no  serious  conflicts  between  ..hem; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  much,  particularly 
In  their  respective  relationships  to  England, 
that  gave  to  each  of  them  a  certain  limited 
positive  value  in  the  other's  eyes.  But  Ideo- 
logically the  two  official  establishments  re- 
mained poles  apart.  They  viewed  each  other 
with  uneasiness  and  distaste.  The  Image  of 
Trarist  autocracy  remained  no  less  repulsive 
in  American  eyes  than  did  American  republi- 
canism in  the  eyes  of  the  court  and  bureauc- 
i-acy  of  Petersburg.  And  over  the  whole  period 
of  Tsari.^t  power  these  differences  continued 
to  constitute  a  complicating  factor  in  Riu- 
sian-Amerlcan  relations,  not  wholly  inhibit- 
ing the  development  of  these  relations  but 
limiting  in  some  degree  the  dlmenslorw  and 
Intensity  they  could  assume. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  I9th  century,  an- 
other  complication  began  to  make  Itself  felt 
lu  the  form  of  the  growing  restlessness  of  the 
non-Russian  nationalities  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  growing 
power  of  their  appeals  to  congressional  and, 
to  some  extent,  popular  sympathies  within 
this  country.  This  was  a  factor  that  has  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  general  incom- 
patibility of  the  two  political  systems  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred,  because  this  rest- 
les.sne.is  arose  not  mainly  from  discontent 
with  the  general  political  system  prevailing 
In  Russia  (although  there  was  this.  too),  but 
rather  from  the  treatment  by  the  Tsarist  re- 
gime of  the  particular  non-Russian  nation- 
ality in  question,  which  was  a  different  thing. 
The  phenomenon  became  a  complicating  fac- 
tor  In  Russian-American  relations  only  when 
Individuals  from  among  these  minority  na- 
tionalities '.-'egan  to  appear  In  significant 
numbers  among  the  Immigrants  to  this 
country.  Particularly  was  this  true,  of  course, 
of  the  Jews — Russian,  Polish,  and  Lithua- 
nian— whose  migration  to  this  country  In 
considerable  numbers  began  In  earnest  in 
the  1880s,  and  whose  powerful  resentment  ol 
the  treatment  of  their  co-religlonists  in  Rus- 
%i&  sooia  began  to  become  a  factor  of  impor- 
tance In  American  political  life.  The  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  American  government  has 
always  had.  It  would  seem,  a  peculiar  sensi- 
tivity to  the  feeling  of  compact  blocks  of  re- 
cent Immigrants  residing  in  our  great  urban 
communities.  So,  at  any  rate.  It  was  in  this 
case,  with  the  result  that  the  tales  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  non-Russian  nationalities 
soon  came  to  exercise  upon  political  and 
congressional  opinion  In  this  country  an  in- 
fluence stronger  than  anything  ever  evoked 
by  the  tales  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Russian 
people  themselves  at  the  hands  of  their  auto- 
cratic government.  It  is  curious,  in  a  certain 
melancholy  way,  to  recall  that  in  December 
1911  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
almost  unanimously  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  terminate  the  old  trade 
treaty  v.lth  Russia  that  had  been  in  force 
ever  since  1832;  and  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution was  to  compel  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  liberalize  its  treatment  of  the  Jews 
within  Russia.  The  one  vote  cast  against  the 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  cast  by  a  man  who  complained  that  this 
sort  of  pressure  by  a  foreign  government 
would  not  help  the  Jews  in  Russia  but  would 
appreciably  damage  American  business;  Pres- 
ident Taft.  pursuant  to  this  resolutiOJi.  did 
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80  teimliuMte  fbe  tne^ty.  with  the  reeult  that 
Busslan-Amerlcan  rela^ttona.  down  to  Ik* 
BoTolutlon  oS  1917,  remained  Tery  cool  aad 
imbappy  Indeed. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  aha^M  of  Bua- 
slan-Amerlcan  relations  as  they  existed  la 
the  final  years  of  the  TBarlst  Bi^lre,  and  It 
was  against  this  background  that  the  ^ude 
question  was  overtaken  by  the  Rtisslan  Revo- 
lution, in  1917. 

The  initial  Impact  of  this  revolution  on 
the  relationship  consisted  primarily  of  sheer 
confusion.  The  reaction  of  the  American  pub- 
lic was  confused  by  the  fact  that  It  was  not 
one  revolution  but  two:  a  moderate-demo- 
cratic one  in  February  1917.  with  which  all 
Americans  tended  to  sympathize;  and  an 
extreme,  left-wing-Marxist  one,  dlctatorlally 
oriented,  in  November,  the  seriousness  and 
durability  of  which  was  at  first  widely  ques- 
tioned. This  reaction  was  even  more  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  war  in  progress — a  great  Etiropean  war 
which  the  United  States  was  then  Just  In  the 
process  of  entering.  The  emotional  reaction 
to  the  experience  of  being  at  war  soon  came 
to  dominate  American  opinion  and  to  distort 
all  other  issues.  Thus  the  Russian  Provi- 
sional Government,  resulting  from  the  flrst 
revolution,  was  idealized  because  It  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  in  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, whereas  the  Bolshevik  regime,  tak- 
ing over  in  November  1917,  was  scorned,  re- 
sented, and  opposed  in  large  measure  be- 
cause its  first  official  act  was  to  take  Russia 
out  of  the  war  entirely. 

Similar  confusions  prevailed,  of  course,  on 
the  Bolshevik  side.  Lenin  and  his  associates 
attached  enormous  significance  to  their  own 
seizure  of  power.  They  saw  it  as  the  flrst  step 
in  a  political  transformation  of  the  world  far 
more  important  than  any  of  the  Issues  ovot 
which  the  world  vrar  was  being  fought.  And 
for  this  reason  they  insisted  on  seeing  Amer- 
ica's reluctant  and  trivial  participation  In 
the  Allied  military  intervention  in  Russia, 
in  1918-1920.  as  the  expression  of  an  ideolog- 
ical hostility  to  themselves,  rather  than  as  an 
event  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Germany,  which  it  really  was. 

These  early  confusions  and  misunder- 
standings yielded  only  slowly  and  partially 
to  the  passage  of  time,  and  they  helped  to 
engender  a  deep  mutual  antagonism  between 
the  two  parties  concerned.  But  they  were  not 
the  most  important  cause  of  the  antago- 
nism. The  most  important  caxise  was  another 
situation  produced  by  the  revolution — a 
situation  that  was  not  at  all  a  misunder- 
standing: the  fact,  nam.ely,  that  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  looked  upon  the  political  and 
social  system  of  this  country  as  a  miscon- 
ceived regressive,  iniquitous  one.  disreputa- 
ble in  its  origins  and  purposes  and  deserving 
of  violent  overthrow;  and  they  conceived  It 
as  their  duty,  however  poor  the  prospects  for 
success,  to  encourage  such  an  overthrow  and 
to  contribute  to  its  realization  wherever  they 
could.  This,  too,  ol  course,  bred  a  reciprocal 
reaction  here.  It  was  a  reaction  flowing  In 
part  from  resentment  of  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude— resentment,  that  is.  of  the  hostility 
addressed  by  the  Bolshevik  leaders  to  cher- 
i.'^hed  American  ideals  and  institutions.  But 
it  also  flow^ed  from  a  very  genuine  distaste 
oil  the  part  of  most  Americans  for  what  they 
could  learn  of  the  ideology  of  the  new  Com- 
munist leadei-s  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  dictatorial  authority  was  being  exer- 
cised. 

So  the  Russian-American  relationship 
came  to  be  btirdened  in  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties  not  only  by  the  great  differences  in 
historical  experience  and  political  tradition 
of  which  I  have  sp>oken  but  also  by  those  spe- 
cial elements  of  ideological  and  political 
antagonism  introduced  by  the  establishment 
of  Communist  power  in  Rtissla. 

All  of  this  was  sufficient  to  render  rela- 
tions in  the  period  between  the  two  wars — 
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not  Just  In  taie  early  years  of  non-recognltlon 
but  even  after  d^domatte  relatloiu  were 
estahlMhMl  In  1»SS— dtatant,  meager,  and 
UTipltianant  Now  these  aouroes  of  oontentlon 
were  In  ttuax  entirety  a  serious  burden  on  an 
International  reiatkmshlp  (and  no  one  could 
have  been  more  aware  of  their  seriousness, 
I  think,  than  those  of  us  who  served  in  the 
American  Embassy  In  Moscow  at  the  time). 
But  they  were  not,  I  would  point  out,  the 
source  of  any  i>articular  military  tension 
between  the  two  countries;  and  there  was 
no  great  urgency  about  the  resolution  of  the 
conflicts  they  produced.  They  represented 
serious  long-term  problems,  but  these  were 
not  problems  wholly  Immune  to  those  im- 
mutable laws  of  change  that  eventually  af- 
fect all  societies,  transform  all  customs,  and 
erode  all  militant  ideologies;  and  for  this 
reason  there  was  no  need  to  despair  of  their 
ultimate  peaceful  resolution.  Above  all,  the 
preservation  of  world  peace,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Inviolability  of  civUized  life  on  the 
planet,  did  not  depend  on  their  early  solu- 
tion. 

It  was  in  this  last  respect,  above  all,  that 
the  outcome  of  World  War  n  worked  the 
most  significant  and  most  fateful  changes. 
There  were  two  of  these  changes  that  stand 
out  In  my  mind.  Both  were  of  a  quasi-mili- 
tary nature. 

The  flrst  was  the  elimination  of  Germany 
and  Japan  as  maj<v  nrillitary  powers  stand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  attendant  creation  of  great  po- 
litical and  military  vacuiuns  and  the  advance 
of  Soviet  military  power,  by  way  of  flUing 
one  of  these  vacuums,  into  the  heart  of 
Europe.  This  produced  a  direct  confronta- 
tion between  American  and  Soviet  mflltary 
power  that  had  never  existed  before. 

As  far  as  conventional  forces  were  con- 
cerned, even  this  was  not  necessarily  a  fatal 
complication.  The  presence  of  both~«oviet 
and  American  forces  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
iB  an  anomaly  of  history,  awkward  in  some 
ways  to  both  parties  and  to  the  peoples 
whose  territory  is  affected.  For  this  very 
reason,  given  continuing  restraint  and  pa- 
tience on  both  sides.  It  may  be  expected  to 
yield  eventually  to  a  more  normal  and  less 
dangerous  state  of  affairs. 

The  same,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  of 
the  second  of  the  two  great  military-political 
consequences  of  World  War  n,  for  this  was 
the  acquisition  and  cultivation  by  both 
American  and  Soviet  governments  of  the  nu- 
clear capability — of  the  capability,  that  is.  of 
putting  an  end  to  civUized  life  not  only  on 
the  territory  of  the  other  party  but  on  great 
portions  of  the  remainder  of  the  surface  of 
the  planet  as  well. 

The  fears  and  other  reactions  engendered 
by  this  nuclear  rivalry  have  now  become  a 
factor  in  our  relations  with  Rui-sla  of  far 
greater  actual  importance  than  the  underly- 
ing ideological  and  political  differences.  The 
real  conflicts  of  interest  and  outlook,  tor  all 
their  seriousness,  are  limited  ones.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  that  could  not  yield  to 
patience,  change,  and  a  readiness  for  accom- 
modation. There  is  uotliing  in  them,  above 
all.  that  could  really  be  solved  by — and, 
therefore,  nothing  that  could  Justify — a  ma- 
jor war,  let  alone  the  sort  of  global  cataclysm 
that  seems  to  preempt  so  many  of  our  plans 
and  dlsciisslons.  Yet  this  fact  is  constantly 
being  crowded  out  of  our  consciousness  by 
the  prominence,  and  the  misleading  impli- 
cations, of  the  military  competition.  An  im- 
age arises,  if  only  initially  for  purpcses  oi 
military  planning,  of  an  utterly  inhuman 
adversary,  committed  to  our  total  destruction 
and  committed  to  it  not  for  an>  coherent 
political  reason  but  only  becaxise  he  has  the 
capacity  to  inflict  it.  This  imreal  image  pre- 
sents itself  to  both  parties;  and  in  the  name 
of  a  response  to  it  whole  great  economies  are 
distorted,  whole  populations  are  to  .some 
extent  impoverished,  vast  amounts  of  pro- 


ductive capacity  needed  for  oonstruettve  puz^ 
poses  In  a  troubled  voild  mn  daroted  to 
■terlle  and  daBtmetlve  omea;  a  ptoUtetatloii 
at  nuclear  weaponry  la  enoonraged  and  ptD> 
sued  that  only  Increasea  wttb  erery  di^  the 
dlmenBions  and  dangers  of  the  problem  to 
which  It  Is  supposed  to  be  responsive;  and 
the  true  nature  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  peoples  becomes  ob- 
scured and  distorted  by  the  cloud  of  anxie- 
ties and  panicky  asstunptioiiB  that  falls  across 
its  face.  The  nuclear  rivalry,  in  other  words, 
begins  to  ride  along  of  its  own  momenttmi, 
like  an  object  in  space,  divorced  from  any 
cause  or  rationale  other  than  the  fears  it  en- 
genders, corrupting  and  distorting  a  relation- 
ship that,  while  not  devoid  of  serious  prob- 
lems, never  needed  to  be  one  of  mortal  an- 
tagonism. 

OtU'  flrst  task,  then,  is  to  master,  and  to 
bring  under  rational  control,  this  fearful 
capacity  for  suicidal  destruction  that  has 
been  let  loose  among  us;  and  of  this  I  wovild 
say  only  that  so  terrible  are  the  dangers  of  a 
continued  failure  to  master  It  that  we  would 
be  fully  warranted  in  accepting  very  consid- 
erable risks  to  avoid  this  failure.  The  risks, 
for  example,  of  a  total  ban  on  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  seem  to  me  to  be  ti-lvlal  In 
comparison  with  the  risks  involved  in  the 
continued  proliferation  of  these  weapons  on 
a  world  scale.  Yet  we  shrink  from  it.  Is  this 
timidity  really  Justified?  Is  the  tail  of  mili- 
tary fear  not  wagging  the  dog  of  constructive 
and  hopeful  political  opportunity  at  this 
point? 

I  find  myself  disturbed  by  these  reac- 
tions not  only  because  of  their  obvious 
negatlveness  and  sterility,  and  not  only 
because  they  stimulate  exaggerations  and 
distortions  of  the  real  situation  in  world 
affairs,  but  also  because  they  tend  to  ob- 
sciu-e  both  the  real  limitations  and  the  real 
possibilities  to  which  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  subject.  Let  us  remember 
that  for  the  reasons  I  have  Just  outlined 
there  has  always  been  an  area  where  col- 
laboration with  Russia,  as  we  would  like  t: 
see  it,  has  not  been  possible.  This  was  true 
before  the  revolution.  It  Is  true  today.  It 
will  continue  to  be  true  long  into  the  fu- 
ture. But  there  is  another  area  In  which 
collaboration — and  mutually  profitable  cc.l- 
laboration — is  possible.  The  relative  si/e 
and  nature  of  these  two  areas  is  not  im- 
mutable; it  has  not  fulled  to  change  with 
the  years;  and  only  someone  unfamilia: 
with  the  history  of  Soviet- American  rela- 
tions could  fall  to  recognize  that  since  Sta- 
lin's death  the  direction  of  this  change  1  as 
been  in  general  a  favorable  one — the  one  we 
would  like  to  see. 

This  has  been,  if  you  will,  a  small  gain 
but  it  has  been  a  real  one  and  the  only  kind 
we  can  hope  to  make.  And  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  none  of  the  complicating  fat- 
tors — neither  the  asperities  of  our  military 
rivalry,  nor  the  apparent  conflict  of  our  ahn.^ 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  specific 
geographic  areas  snd  countries,  nor  the 
somewhat  dated  but  now  traditional  Com- 
munist rhetoric  to  which  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  committed — none  of  these  things 
coi'.stitutes  any  adequate  reason,  nor  do 
all  of  them  together,  why  we  should  not 
exploit  to  the  full  those  are^.s  In  which  our 
relations  with  Rus.sia  are  or  might  be  ca;pa- 
ble  of  constructive  development  and  wh^re 
exchanges  might  be  pursued,  cultural  as 
well  as  commercial,  v.-hich  wo\ild  be  mutual- 
ly profitable  and  would  give  greater  depth 
and  stability  to  the  relationship  as  a  whole. 

We  have  burdens  enough  in  Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations  without  adding  to  them  by 
the  neglect  of  those  areas  where  possibili- 
ties for  improvement  do  actually  exist.  In  a 
world  so  troubled  as  ours  of  today,  the  fa- 
vorable opportunities  have  to  be  cherished 
and  nurtttred,  not  sacrificed  to  prejxidice, 
vanity,  or  political  ambition. 
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BITINa  THE  NUCLEAR  BULLET 

iMr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  iiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tor John  Glenn  wrote  an  extremely  in- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  article 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  In  it  he  details  some  of  the  major 
Issues  which  should  be  concerning  all  of 
us  regarding  the  export  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology. The  major  concern,  of  course.  Is 
that  coimtries  receiving  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  equipment  from  the  United 
States  or  other  suppliers  will  rapidly 
gain  the  wherewithal  to  construct  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  Is  Ironic.  Indeed,  that  our  .so-called 
peaceful  export  program."?,  designed  to 
"help"  other  nations  may  in  fact  lead 
us  into  a  cataclysmic  nuclear  war  be- 
tween nonmembers  of  the  present  "nu- 
clear club." 

Senator  Glenn  has  ably  .spelled  out  the 
Issues,  and  he  has  made  some  verj-  valu- 
able suggestions  for  corrective  action 
that  we  should  be  con.sidcring.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  coileat'ue.>' 
attention: 

Biting   tuv.  Nucl-^-ak   Eullft 
(By  John  Glcnr.) 

Secretary  ol  State  KlssUrger  will  appear 
Tuesday  before  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  never  before  testified  and  which  haa 
received  but  a  fe*  paragraphs  In  occasional 
foreign  policy  addresses.  The  subject  is  the 
spread  of  civilian  nuclear  energy  and — aloiig 
with  it — atomic  v.eapons  capability,  around 
the  wcrld.  It  involves  the  prospect  of  dozens 
of  nations,  and  pos-slMy  even  terrorist  groups. 
having  the  atomic  bomb  before  the  end  of 
the  centi'.ry.  The  Secretary's  tes'Ur.ony, 
therefore,  should  be  noteworthy,  if  not 
hLitoric. 

When  considering  the  w  Lsdoni  of  .spreading 
nuclear  technology  throughout  the  world, 
the  benefit  mus-,  be  weighed  against  the 
potential  tragedy. 

The  benefit  takes  the  form  of  a  new  nb'in- 
dant  energy  source,  which  can  help  many 
nations  substantially  raise  their  standards  of 
living  with  labor-?<avlng  devices  and  conve- 
niences, as  well  as  Increased  food  produc- 
tion— critical  I'.ems  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  greatest  potential  for  tragedy  lies  lu 
the  destructive  capacity  of  the  weapons-grade 
material  associated  with  nuclear  power  pro- 
duction. Unless  it  Js  placed  under  adequate 
controls,  this  material  can  be  converted  to 
atomic  weaponry  by  natior.s  atid  terro:Lit 
groups  alike. 

It  Ls  the  question  of  control,  theii,  that 
stands  betv.een  nuclear  power's  serving  as  a 
boon  to.  or  a  plague  on,  mankind.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  control  problem  Is  clear.  The 
standard  U.S.  power  reactor,  while  generating 
about  a  bllliou  watts  of  electricity  per  year, 
also  produces  over  500  pounds  of  plutoniuni 
as  a  byproduct.  The  electricity  Is  enough  to 
supply  a  city  of  one  million  people.  The 
Plutonium,  after  separation  from  spent  fuel. 
Is  enough  to  produce  atomic  bombs  capable 
of  ravaging  several  cities  of  that  size — only 
atwut  10  pounds  is  needed  to  produce  an 
atomic  weapon.  According  to  present  projec- 
tions, by  1990  nuclear  power  plants  In  the 
less  developed  countries  alone  will  be  gen- 
erating 30.000  pounds  of  plutotUum  annu- 
ally, the  equivalent  of  3.000  HlroshUiia-.scale 
bombs  a  year. 

Until  very  recently,  nuclear  proliferation 


and  the  responsibility  for  controIlLug  U  have 
been  uniquely  American  problems.  No  less 
tlian  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  nuclear  power 
plants  and  research  reactors  are  ot  American 
origin,  and  many  of  tbe  oompoaents  and 
□auch  of  the  technology  In  forelgu-buUt  reac- 
tors also  originate  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  virtual  monopoly  that  the  United 
Stales  has  enjoyed  since  the  early  years  of 
the  nuclear  sciences  h.as  eroded  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Our  technological  dam  was 
bound  to  brealc.  since  this  science,  like  all 
Kcience,  cannot  remain  a  secret  for  long.  Yet 
our  open  society  and  wlilintness  to  work  In 
concert  with  other  ualioiui.  no  doubt  acceler- 
ated this  developmeiit. 

The  result  Is  that  nuclear  .scientists  and 
equipment  are  now  available  throughout  the 
world.  The  nuclear  suppliers  group  has  rap- 
idly expanded  to  seven  nations — United 
States.  U.S.S.R,,  France,  West  Germany,  Ja- 
pan. Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom — in- 
cluding .some  quite  willing  to  exploit,  the  ob- 
vious benefits  without  adequately  considering 
the  potential  tragedy  of  this  new  energy 
option.  As  nuclrar  tech;iology  marches  to  the 
drummer  of  enerpy  needs,  nations  such  as 
Prance  and  West  Germany  utilize  American 
technology  and  coniponent.s  to  export  their 
own  reactor.s,  and  nations  such  as  Pakistan 
and  Brazil  plan  to  utllL<',e  French  and  German 
technology  to  build  their  own  facilities  capa- 
ble of  producing  material  that  can  be  used 
either  as  reactor  fuel  or  for  atomic  tHjnibs. 
To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  has 
planted  the  technological  seeds  which  have 
given  I  Ise  to  the  spread  of  inadequately  con- 
trolled nuclear  equipment  and  material  by 
other  .latioa.s.  we  have  a  responsibility  to  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion! 

Thi'  mfn'  sl^iilfl'-t'iit  non-pnjllfer;itlon 
effort  under' itken  thus  far  has  been  the  ne- 
gotiatirin  of  the  Trc-aty  for  tlie  Non-Prollf- 
era'lon  of  Nuclear  W...ipons  (NPT).  While 
our  elSoits  In  supDort  of  the  treaty  have 
been  well  liuentloned.  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Im.iL'lnatlon  could  thoy  be  considered  a  ma- 
jor iucccss.  The  he  irt  of  tbe  problem  is  that 
the  NPT  does  nut  upgrade  Intt-rnational  safe- 
guards to  the  extent  reeded  to  Insure  that 
nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  doveloi>ed  from 
civilian  nuclear  e.xports. 

Since  the  NPT  as  carrenlly  Implemented 
Is  not  the  answer  to  our  proliieratlon  prob- 
lem?, we  must  examine  all  possible  alterna- 
tives. One  that  I  would  stress  is  to  look  long 
and  hard  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  attempt 
to  develop  cooperative  non-proliferation  ar- 
rangements that  cut  acros^s  our  Ideological 
dUTerences  with  that  country. 

Unlike  other  problem-s  in  the  world  arena, 
nuclear  proliferation  has  apparently  been  of 
just  a^;  much  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  It  Is  to  us.  The  U.S^.R.  ha-s  not  contrib- 
uted maierlally  to  the  distribution  of  nu- 
cleiir  plants  around  the  world,  having  lim- 
ited Its  nuclear  exports  to  only  four  of  Its 
satellites  and  Finland.  Moreover,  over  the 
past  months,  the  Russians  have  attended  the 
meetings  of  nuclear  supplier  nations  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
meaningful  hitern.r.ional  moiiltoilng  and 
control. 

These  recent  Indications  of  genuine  Soviet 
concern  would  appear  to  provide  iw  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  ma.xlmize  U.S. -So- 
viet cooperatue  efforts  In  thl.s  area. 

What  could  we.  In  concert  with  the  So- 
viets and  the  other  supplier  nations  achieve 
that  we  are  not  doing  now?  Any  considera- 
tions In  this  regard  .should  be  broken  down 
Into  short-and  lous-terni  objectives. 

In  the  sliort  term,  there  are  things  that 
can  be  done  to  buy  time  while  we  work  out 
longer-term  commitments.  Joint  U.S.  and 
Soviet  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 
all    current    nuclear   suppliers   to   conclude 


agreements  that  will  include  at  least  the 
following: 

A  ban  on  the  export  of  nuclear  fuel  pro- 
duction faculties  to,  and  the  stockpllh^  of 
nuclear  explosive  material  In  Individual  na- 
tions, except  poaalbly  under  strong  safe- 
guarded miUtl-natlonal  arrangements; 

A  requirement  that  recipients  of  nuclear 
exports  first  ratify  the  NPT  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  place  all  nuclear 
activities  under  safeguards  and  to  forswear 
nuclear  explosions: 

au  International  convention  on  physltal 
security  to  protect  nuclear  faculties  aud 
transportation  of  nuclear  materials  froai 
terrorist  attack; 

a  commitment  to  strengthen  the  safeguards 
t'lspectlon  capabUlty  of  the  IAEA  and  to 
eliminate  the  secrecy  thit  now  surrounds 
IAEA  verlncatlon  and  reporting  procedures. 
and 

a  clear-cut  commitment  and  specific  pro- 
cedures for  IAEA-member  nations  to  recover 
nuclear  material  diverted  by  nations  or  stolen 
by  tt-rrorUts. 

While  we  buy  time  with  short-term  ac- 
tions, we  must  at  the  same  time  not  depend 
solelv  on  the  alx)ve  agreements  to  solve  a 
long-term  problem  that  demands  different 
solutions. 

New  technologies  lu  this  field  are  develop- 
ing rapidly  with  fuel  production  based  on 
laser  isotope  separation,  centrifuge  or  nozzle 
techniques  that  may  In  the  not-too-distant 
!'iture  make  cheap  weapons-grade  fuel  read- 
ily available  to  most  nations.  Once  again 
we  will  find  the  technological  dam  broken, 
with  nuclear  faculties  and  the  weapons  po- 
tential that  goes  with  them  avaUable  to  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  smaller  and 
smaller  nations.  Agreements  among  the  cur- 
rent nuclear  suppliers,  no  matter  how  .strln- 
t'eiit.  will  then  be  inadeq"ate  to  achieve  our 
nnnproliferatlon  objectives. 

Perhaps  the  only  ultimate  solution  to  tkia 
problem  will  come  when  the  nations  of  the 
wcrld  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger and  agree  to  treat  uon -cooperating  na- 
il r.s  Jiut  a";  we  treat  criminal  elements  in 
inir  society  today — by  Isolating  them  when 
apprehended.  It  may  be  necessary  to  seek 
commitments  from  all  nations,  suppliers  or 
not.  to  Impose  drastic  trade  and  even  com- 
munications embargoes  against  any  nation, 
signatory  to  the  NPT  cr  not,  in  the  event  of 
an  unauthorized  diversion  of  nuclear  fuel 
for  weapons  purporcs  or  a  nuclear  explosion 
of  any  sort. 

Whatever  shape  such  an  agreement  might 
ultimately  assume,  two  things  seem  clear. 
First,  the  difficulties  of  negotiating  any  such 
arrangement  are  so  serious  that  the  effort 
will  fall  In  the  absence  of  strong  U.S. -Soviet 
cooperation.  Second,  unless  some  such  pact 
is  concluded,  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  live  with  a  frightening  potential.  We 
slmnly  must  learn  to  live  together  within 
such  an  arrangement  or  we  may  well  stand 
the  chance  of  perishing  together. 

When  Secretary  Kissinger  appears  before 
us,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  will  address 
himself  to  these  proposals  a.s  well  as  any 
othei's  that  may  allow  us  to  emerge  from  the 
truly  awesome  circumstances  we  face.  The 
obstacles  to  promoting  nuclear  generated 
electricity  without  developing  nuclear  wea- 
ponry are  formidable,  but  not  insurmount- 
able, unle.ss  we  presume  them  to  l>e. 

As  the  major  developer  and  supplier  of 
the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy.  It  is  al"=o  In- 
cumbent on  us  to  provide  critical  leadership 
to  prevent  the  tragedy  that  could  occur. 


FAIR  TRADE  LAWS  REPEALED 
EFFECTIVE  MARCH  12 

tMs.  JORDAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  mid- 
raght  March  11.  1976.  the  Coo8um«r 
Goods  Pricing  Act  becomes  effective.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  380 
tc  11.  It  passed  the  Senate  xinanimously. 
President  Ford  signed  the  blU  into  law 
December  12.  1975.  By  its  terms,  it  was 
to  become  effective  90  days  after  its  en- 
actment. March  12  is  the  91st  day. 

The  Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  is  a 
significant  step  for  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  the  preservation  of  free 
and  open  competition  in  our  society.  It 
repeals  so-called  Pair  Trade  legislation, 
a  misleading  euphemism  for  what  was 
simply  legitimized  vertical  prlce-flxlng. 
The  Miller -Tydings  and  Maguire  Acts, 
have  been  in  effect  far  beyond  their  use- 
ful life.  They  have  been  providing  a 
classic  protective  umbrella  for  what, 
after  March  11,  will  be  considered  per  se 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
States,  the  courts,  the  antitrust  agencies 
on  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels, 
consumer  groups  and  large  segments  of 
the  business  community  concurred  that 
these  laws  were  no  longer  Justifiable.  The 
Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  of  1975  was 
a  prime  example  of  the  legislatiure  re- 
sponding to  an  obvious  need. 

The  Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  is  a 
start,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Cur- 
rently, we  face  far  sterner  tests  in  pas- 
sage of  parens  patriae  legislation,  im- 
provements to  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act.  and  other  measures  which  would 
significantly  improve  the  state  of  com- 
petition in  a  society  traditionally  dedi- 
cated to  free  and  open  competition. 

I  insert  for  the  Record  letters  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  noting  the  repeal 
date  of  fair  trade  legislation  and  prom- 
ising vigorous  Investigation  of  business 
behavior  suggesting  the  continuance  of 
resale  price  maintenance  agreements.  I 
know  that  the  support  and  cooperation 
evidenced  by  those  agencies  with  regard 
to  repealing  fair  trade  laws  will  con- 
tinue in  line  with  the  President's  pledge 
to  strive  for  more  free  and  <H>en 
competition.  Previously,  State  fair 
trade  laws  sheltered  manufacturers  who 
set  minimum  prices  sold  at  retail  from 
antitrust  enforcement.  That  will  no 
longer  be  the  case.  Prices  must  now  be 
set  at  the  retail  level  by  the  retailer.  I 
am  confident  the  effect  will  be  lower 
prices  for  consumers.  Unlike  the  fair 
trade  laws,  the  Consumer  Goods  Pricing 
Act  is  not  misnamed. 
Tlie  letters  follow: 

Department  or  Justice, 
Woshinffton.  D.C..  March  2.  1976. 
HoM.  Barbara  Jordan. 
House  of  Representaiivfs. 
Wa:<hi?igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Concresswoman  Jordan:  Public  Law 
94  145.  which  repeals  fair  trade  enabling 
legislation,  becomes  effective  on  March  11. 
This  had  led  members  of  your  staff  to  inquire 
about  the  enforcement  intentions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  this  area. 

The  statute  repealing  the  Mlller-Tydlngs 
and  McQulre  Acts  has  appropriately  been 
entitled  the  Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  of 
1975    It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 


existence  of  ao-called  fair  trade  practices  has 
resulted  In  higher  prices  to  oonsumers  than 
would  otherwise  exist;  Senator  Brooke  has 
estimated  that  the  annual  ooet  to  consumers 
exceeds  two  billion  dollars. 

Fair  trade  legislation  has  long  been  an 
anomaly  in  a  society  committed  to  a  free 
enterprise  system.  In  1976  alone,  fifteen 
States  repealed  their  fair  trade  statutes.  The 
Administration  strongly  supported  this  legis- 
lation, expressing  the  position  that  enact- 
ment wovdd  contribute  to  the  fight  against 
inflation.  Increase  competition  In  channels 
of  distribution,  and  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
retail  establishments — all  to  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer. 

I  have  notified  our  Section  Chiefs  and 
Field  Offices  of  the  Imminent  effectiveness  of 
Public  Law  94-145.  Businesses  that  have  long 
operated  pursuant  to  the  protection  accorded 
by  fair  trade  statutes  may  be  tempted  to 
perpetuate  such  practices  notwithstanding 
repeal  of  federal  enabling  legislation.  We 
shall  vigorously  investigate  business  behavior 
that  suggests  the  continuation  of  resale  price 
maintenance  agreements. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  Instrumental  role  you 
played  In  securing  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  overwhelming  margin  by  which 
Public  Law  9*-146  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  testifies  to  the  genuine  commit- 
ment of  the  legislative  branch  to  the  restora- 
tion of  competition  as  our  econMnlc  watch- 
word. The  Administration  shares  this  com- 
mitment to  the  free  enterprise  system,  and 
we  look  forward  to  Joining  you  In  subsequent 
endeavors  toward  that  end. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  E.  Kauper. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Antitrust  Division. 


Federal  Trade  CoMtossiON. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  S,  1976. 
Hon.  Barbara  Jordan, 

House  Of  Representatives.  Longworth  Office 
Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Jordan:  It  will  be  a 
happy  occasion  for  otir  Nation's  economy,  and 
particularly  for  consumers,  when  the  repeal 
of  tiie  so-called  fair  trade  laws  becomes  effec- 
tive on  March  11,  1976.  I  know  that  you  will 
be  entitled  to  an  extra  measure  of  pride  for 
your  own  role  In  securing  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-145,  which  removed  the  federal 
anti-trust  exemption  that  allowed  the  states 
to  enact  fair  trade  laws  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

'Whatever  the  historical  Justification  for  so- 
called  fair  trade.  I.e.,  legalized  vertical  price- 
fixing.  It  became  apparent  by  the  early  1970's 
that  public  sympathy  for  the  policy  of  fair 
trade  no  longer  existed.  Price  discounting 
is  the  sign  of  a  healthy,  functioning  market- 
place. Constuners.  quite  understandably,  like 
resale  price  competition  and  like  to  be  able 
to  shop  for  bargains. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  in  the 
forefront  In  anticipating  the  demise  of  fair 
trade.  All  exemptions  from  the  federal  anti- 
trust laws  are  to  be  narrowly  construed;  but 
this  was  particularly  true  of  fair  trade  be- 
cause of  Its  wide  application  to  so  many 
products  in  states  which  adopted  fair  trade. 
As  public  support  for  fair  trade  t)egan  to 
lessen,  a  growing  number  of  states  became 
"free  trade"  states  or  "signer-only"  fair  trade 
states.  Accordingly,  in  1971.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  brought  its  landmark  case  of 
Corning  Glass  Works.  Docket  No.  8874.  This 
case  established  the  principle  that  whole- 
salers were  free  to  sell  to  retailers  of  their 
choice,  whether  or  not  the  retailers  had 
agreed  to  fair  trade.  This  meant  that  fair- 
traded  items  could  be  sold  to  discounters  In 
free  trade  and  signer-only  states.  Aa  the 
number    of     non-signer    states     began     to 


dwindle,  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  metro- 
politan markets  which  could  not  be  reached 
by  discounters.  After  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed  our  Coming  Glass  decision, 
therefore.  It  became  apparent  that  a  large 
nation-wide  seller  of  goods  could  hardly  hope 
to  maintain  a  fair  trade  program,  especially 
If  he  distributed  through  wholesalers.  Corn- 
ing Glass  Itself,  for  Instance,  abandoned  fair 
trade  shortly  after  this  decision. 

Even  after  Corning  Glass,  the  possibility 
remained  that  some  manufacturers  would 
adapt  their  distribution  systems  so  as  U> 
preserve  fair  trade  In  the  remaining  fair  trade 
states.  The  only  way  to  terminate  fair  trade, 
permanently,  was  to  remove  the  protective 
umbrella  of  the  MUler-Tydlngs  and  McGulre 
Acts.  This  is  what  has  been  done  by  PJ-.  94- 
145;  and  you  and  the  other  proponents  of 
that  legislation  are  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

While  fair  trade  wUl  cease  to  be  a  national 
policy  on  March  11,  1976,  two  problems  re- 
main. First,  as  regards  goods  moving  only 
in  intrastate  commerce.  It  remains  possible 
for  sellers  to  engage  In  fair  trade  In  states 
having  fair  trade  laws.  We  have  recently 
urged  that  the  states  be  encouraged  to  repeal 
their  remaining  fair  trade  laws;  and  I  expect 
that  you  will  want  to  endorse  that  recom- 
mendation. Second,  we  must,  of  course,  be 
alert  to  the  Ulegal  retention  of  price  mainte- 
nance by  sellers,  even  after  the  repeal  of  faU- 
trade  I  expect  our  antitrust  staff  to  monitor 
closely  the  activities  of  former  faU  trade 
sellers  over  the  coming  months. 

Let  US  hope  that  more  competitive  retail 
prices  will  be  realized  after  March  11.  Tlie 
repeal  of  fair  trade  has  surely  been  a  con- 
structive legislative  response  to  the  problem 
of  inflation. 

Verv  truly  yours. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon. 

Acting  Chairvian 


DRUG  SAFETY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1976 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  au 
well  aware  of  the  current  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  tha^peutic  uses  of 
diethylstilbestrol— DES — and  other  es- 
trogens. Several  studies  indicate  that  fe- 
male children  whose  mothers  had  re- 
ceived DES  during  pregnancy  have  a  far 
greater  than  normal  tendency  to  develop 
cancer  of  the  vagina,  and  indicate 
abnormalities  of  the  reproductive  tract 
in  male  offspring.  Other  recent  studies 
report  that  women  taking  estrogens  to 
relieve  symptoms  of  menopause  have  a 
four  to  eight  times  greater  risk  of  devel- 
oping cancer  of  the  uterus  than  those 
not  receiving  treatment  with  estrogens. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  valuable 
uses  of  estrogens.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved for  use  in  the  treatment  of  sev- 
eral conditions.  Including  certain  cancer 
of  the  prostate  and  breast.  Certainly  the 
answer  is  not  to  ban  DES  or  other  estro- 
gens. It  is  to  insure  that  DES  and  other 
estrogens  are  used  properly. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
on  legislation  which  would  ban  or  place 
strict  bureaucratic  controls  on  the  use 
of  DES  have  convinced  me  that  congres- 
sionally  mandated  contnds  cm  a  drug- 
by-drug  basis  is  an  inappropriate  re- 
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Bpoose  to  the  situation.  There  are  po- 
tentUUy  harmful  side  effects  and  con- 
traindications with  respect  to  a  host  of 
drugs.  In  my  view,  the  proper  answer  lies 
In  providing  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration with  clear  statutory  authority 
and  direction  to  Insure  that  physicians 
and  their  patients  are  fully  aware  of  the 
proper  usage  and  potential  harmful  ef- 
fects of  drugs  as  well  as  broadened  au- 
thority to  monitor  and  control  the  use  of 
drugs. 

Today.  I  and  nine  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment, Mr.  Prtyek,  Mr.  Syiongton, 
Mr.  ScHXUER,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Plorio, 
Mr.  Carwsy,  Mr.  Maguirb,  Mr.  Carter, 
and  Mr.  Heinz,  are  introducing  H.R. 
12391  the  Drug  Safety  Amendments  of 
1976,  which  would  do  the  following: 

First,  this  legislation  would  require 
that  all  drugs.  Including  prescription 
drugs,  be  accompanied  by  patient  pack- 
age Inserts  in  readily  understandable 
language  which  will  afford  the  consumer 
adequate  directions  for  use  of  the  drug. 
Patient  package  Inserts  are  to  include 
information  concerning  the  purpo-ses  or 
Indications  for  which  the  drug  may  be 
used,  the  proper  administration  of  the 
drug,  proper  storage  and  handling  of  the 
drug,  and  warning  against  unsafe  use. 
side  effects  and  adverse  reactions  with 
respect  to  the  drug.  The  insert  must  in- 
clude the  date  after  which  the  drug 
should  not  be  used,  and  the  di-ug's  gen- 
eric name.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  instances  in  which  it  would 
not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  a  patient 
to  know  the  information  contained  in 
the  patient  package  insert  or  instances  in 
which  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  pa- 
tient to  read  an  insert,  and  thus  author- 
izes practitioners  Ucensed  by  law  to  ad- 
minister prescription  drugs  to  order  in 
the  prescription  that  inserts  not  be  given 
to  a  patient. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
clear  authority  in  existing  law  to  require 
reporting  of  information  bearing  on  the 
safety  of  marketed  drugs  after  they  have 
been  approved.  For  this  reason,  the  new 
legislation  requires  all  persons  respon- 
sible for  investigations  of  drugs,  Including 
manufacturers,  to  rejport  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  any  information 
with  respect  to  side  effects,  contraindi- 
cations, and  precautions  respecting  the 
use  of  drugs  which  they  have  developed 
or  are  developing.  Further,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  any  such  person  who  obtains 
information  which  reasonably  supports 
the  conclusion  that  a  drug  may  present  a 
significant  hazard  to  human  health — in- 
cluding information  which  reasonably 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  drug 
may  cause  cancer  in  man  or  other  ani- 
mals— shPll  immediately  submit  such  in- 
formation to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  a  firm  statu- 
tory requirement  that  at  any  time  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  deter- 
mines that  Information  it  has  obtained 
reasonably  supports  the  conclusion  that 
a  drug  In  commercial  distribution  pre- 
sents a  significant  hazard  to  human 
health,  all  practitioners  licensed  by  law 


to  administer  drugs  must  be  provided,  by 
mall,  with  a  summary  of  that  informa- 
tion. 

Fourth,  the  Food  and  E)rug  Adminis- 
tration has  no  clear  authority  to  pro- 
visionally approve  new  drugs.  In  fact, 
FDA's  attempts  to  limit  the  use  of 
methadone  to  hospital  pharmacies  has 
been  held  to  be  beyond  its  statutory  au- 
thority. Thus,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  upon 
approving  a  new  drug  application,  to 
prescribe  conditions  and  limitations  up- 
on its  approval  to  insure  that  the  drug  is 
used  safely  and  effectively  and  to  Insure 
that  adequate  Information  is  obtained 
concerning  the  effects  of  widespread  or 
prolonged  use  of  a  drug.  TTils  provision 
is  intended  to  authorize  the  FDA  to. 
where  necessarj'.  limit  the  settings  In 
which  drugs  can  be  used  and  to  permit 
wide-scale  clinical  Investigations  (so- 
called  "phase  four"  testing)  of  drugs 
that  have  been  approved.  A  statement 
concerning  the  limitations  or  conditions 
of  approval  is  required  to  be  placed  upon 
the  patient  package  Insert  and  the  label- 
ing that  physicians  receive  concerning 
the  drug. 

Fifth,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  and  must  do  more  in  the  area 
of  drug  research.  For  this  reason,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  in  consultation  v.ith  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  to  conduct  or 
.support  studies  of  long-term  or  short- 
term  uses  of  drugs,  and  studies  compar- 
Iner  drups.  Tlie  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $10  billion  per  year 
for  this  puroose  and  requires  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  respectini?  the 
dnie  studies  undertaken  or  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Sixth,  under  the  exi-stinpc  Itw.  the  pub- 
lic cannot  be  provided  with  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  reasons  for  which  a 
dru!?  is  either  approved  or  disapproved. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  public  has  the 
rieht  to  know  the  basis  for  FDA  action 
with  respect  to  drugs,  consistent  with 
the  need  to  protect  trade  .secrets  In 
order  to  assure  contained  incentives  to 
develop  new  drugs.  For  this  report,  the 
bill  requires  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, upon  approving  or  denying  a 
new  drug  application,  or  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  a  new  drug  application,  or  dis- 
approving or  terminating  an  hivestiga- 
tion  of  a  new  di-ug,  or  suspending  ap- 
proval of  a  new  drug,  to  release  to  the 
public  a  detailed  summary  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  safety  and  effective- 
ne.s.s  of  the  drug.  Such  a  release  must  In- 
clude a  summary  of  any  Information 
respecting  adverse  effects  on  health  pre- 
sented by  the  drug,  including  informa- 
tion indicating  that  the  drug  may  cause 
cancer  in  man  or  other  animals,  as  well 
as  an  explanation  of  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
the  benefits  from  use  of  the  drug  do  or 
do  not  exceed  the  risks  presented  by 
its  use.  This  requirement  is  also  appli- 
cable to  new  animal  drug  decisions. 

Seventh,  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
vises the  criteria  by  which  approval  of 
a  drug  application  can  immediately  be 
suspended.  Existing  law  requires  a  find- 


ing of  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
health,  a  virtually  impossible  criteria  as 
Interpreted  by  the  courts.  Thus,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  permit  the  im- 
mediate suspension  of  approval  of  a  new 
drug  application  upon  a  determination 
by  the  FDA  that  immediate  suspension 
is  necessary  to  redtice  or  eliminate  a  sig- 
nificant risk  of  illness.  Injury,  or  lack  of 
effective  treatment  from  use  of  the  drug. 
If  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
saspends  approval  of  a  new  drug  appli- 
cation, the  bill  requires  an  expedited 
hearing  on  the  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  view  that 
the  time  has  come  to  give  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  greater  autonomy 
within  the  Department  cf  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  For  this  reason,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  establish,  by 
statute,  a  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  full  author- 
ity to  properly  implement  the  laws  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  FDA  would  be  afforded  much- 
needed  subpena  power  and  the  right  to 
initiate  or  defend  any  civil  action  under 
the  laws  it  Is  charged  with  implementing. 
It  Is  my  view  that  this  new  Independent 
status  will  provide  the  FDA  with  ade- 
quate personnel  and  fimdlng  levels  nec- 
essary to  properly  accomplish  Its  impor- 
tant public  health  mission.  The  PDA's 
current  lack  of  the  traditional  powers 
afforded  under  regulatory  agencies  Is  in- 
consistent with  its  responsibilities  to  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  on  this  measiu-e 
and  all  similar  measures  will  begin 
March  29,  1976,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  priority  legislation  will  be  enacted 
during  this  session  of  the  94th  Congress. 
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RUSS  McROREY  DEDICATED 
FORESTER 

I  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Russel  McRorey  has  completed 
a  distingvtished  career  of  40  years  of 
service  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  He  cli- 
maxed his  career  with  an  outstanding 
record  as  Associate  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  here  In  Washington. 

I  have  known  Russ,  however,  since  the 
days  when  he  served  on  the  Lassen,  Stan- 
islaus, and  the  Plumas  National  For- 
ests, all  of  which  were  forests  in  tlie 
northern  California  district  which  I  have 
represented  for  the  past  several  years, 
Russ  McRorey 's  career  has  been  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  people  can  work  up 
through  the  field  levels  to  the  top  posi- 
tions in  our  national  offices.  After  serv- 
ice in  the  Lassen  and  Plumas  National 
Forests  and  on  the  staff  of  the  CaUfomia 
regional  ofQce  in  San  Francisco,  Russ 
became  supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional with  headquarters  in  Sonora.  Four 
years  later,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
regional  office  in  Portland,  Greg.  There 
he  moved  up  the  ladder  to  become  as- 
sistent  regional  forester  for  lands.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  untD  1963  when 


he  was  appointed  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  lands  in  the  national  office  of  the 
Forei^t  Service  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 

For  the  past  13  years  Mr.  McRucr  lias 
h.Hd  a  principal  role  in  the  management 
of  the  land  acquisition  fund  program  for 
the  national  forest  ^y^m.  He  has  been 
Forest  Service  represehtotive  to  the  in- 
teragency land  plan^^i^roup  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Ciwlservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  He  also  played  a  key  role  in  the 
development  of  the  selective  process  for 
the  D-2  lands,  imder  the  Alaskan  Native 
Claims  Act. 

Initially  Mr.  McRorey  served  us  Sec- 
retary to  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission  and  m  later  yeais  con- 
tinued this  service  as  the  Forest  Service'.s 
official  representative  to  the  Commission. 

While  serving  as  Cliairman  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricuiture's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic 
Trail,  and  the  Department's  representa- 
tive to  tlie  Appalachian  Trail  AdvisoiT 
Council,  Russ  played  a  principal  part  in 
trail  development  between  the  Federal, 
State,  and  private  industry.  He  is  also 
the  Department  of  Agi-icultures  member 
representative  on  the  U.S.  Board  of  Geo- 
graphic Names. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  tlie  northern  Cali- 
fornia area  which  I  represent  here  in 
Congress  has  a  vast  acreage  of  national 
forest  land,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
contact  with  Russ  McRorey  as  it  relates 
to  lands  programs.  I  have  consistently 
found  him  to  be  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  knowledgeable,  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  has  represented  his  agency 
r\  ith  diligence,  but  also  with  fairness  as 
it  relates  to  those  who  are  dealing  with 
the  agency.  We  have  faced  many  dif- 
ficult problems  tiiroughout  these  yeai-s, 
but  I  have  never  found  Russ  McRorey 
unwilling  to  listen  to  another  position  or 
unwilling  to  make  sure  that  both  sides 
of  any  disagreement  get  full  considera- 
tion. 

The  national  forests  have  come  a  long 
way  during  Russ  McRorey's  40  years 
of  service  to  that  agency.  As  he  enters 
retirement,  he  can  be  proud  of  his  con- 
tributions to  this  progress.  These 
achievements,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  his  contributions  to  the  Implemwita- 
tlon  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  the  development  of  lands  un- 
der the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Act,  the 
Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail,  and 
the  Appalachian  Ti-ail,  wUl  stand  as 
monuments  for  decades  to  come  to  the 
outstandtag  service  of  Russ  McRor^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  wish  Russ  the 
\  ery  best  in  his  retirement  and  say  that 
his  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness 
win  be  missed  by  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
srress. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foDowing  the  legisla- 
tiTB  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material  :> 

Mr.  YocwG  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Ml-.  Miller  of  Ohio,  lor  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minute'=. 
today. 

Mr.  YorNC  of  Florida,  for  10  nvlnutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Skubiiz  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ceane,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Iviembei-s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  >  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  snd  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Pike,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vahik,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  10  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  niiziutes.  today. 

Mr.  RosiENKOv.sKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoTTL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexawder,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  MiKK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzitg,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DojfiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  H&rkin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hawlet,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Cllie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JDovrs%Y  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  Uteir  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Batjcus,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  tmanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

To  Mr.  Hefner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  after  2:45  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  March  9  after  4:30.  on 
account  of  hospitalization  of  father. 

Mr.  CoHLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  lUness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Foley.  Immediately  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal. 

Mrs.  Fenwick,  remai-ks  to  follow 
inmiediately  after  remarks  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham today. 

Ms.  Abzug  to  insert  her  remarks  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6516  today. 

Mr.  Milford. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Buchanan. 


Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  YousG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ot^o. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Chane. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  ii;- 
s  Lances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Pritchaeb. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Goldmater. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 
Mr.  W AMPLER. 

Mr.  CoHEN. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

■  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana"  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkirs. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DODD. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  three  uistances. 

Mr.  McDon.ild  of  Georgia  in  five  ii> 
stances. 

Mr.  EiLBERC  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Russo. 
Ms.  Abzug. 
Mrs.  SuLLn'AN. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Pithian. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  ZnBLOCKi. 

Mr.  Drdian. 

Mr.  Richmond. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowmg 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follow : 

S.  3028.  .V.i  act  to  amend  sections  53T5  a:  d 
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5318  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  th» 
committee  on  the  post  office  and  clvU  serv- 
ice. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HR.  4979.  An  act  to  establish  the  Chlck- 
a.t,a'.v  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,   and   for   other   purposes; 

H  R.  8508.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions ou  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Camden.  Arkansa.s,  for 
airport  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11700.  An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  provision.s  of  the  Internal 
Re\-enue  Code  of  1934  to  specified  transac- 
tions by  certain  public  employee  retirement 
systems  created  by  the  State  of  New  York 
or   any  of  its  political   subdivisions. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on 
March  4.  1976  present  to  the  President, 
for  his  approval,  a  bill  and  a  joint  re- 
solution of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  5727.  An  act  to  establish  an  liidepend- 
ent  and  regionalized  United  States  Parole 
Commission,  to  provide  fair  .ind  equitable 
parole  procedures,  and  for  other  purpcxses; 
and 

H.J.  Res  811.  A  Joint  resoU;tion  makine 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30.    1976.   and    for   other   purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.* 
under  its  previous  oider.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  March  11,  1976. 
at  12  o  clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1975,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Concression.^l  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4bi  of  Public  Lav.- 
85-80  i : 

NASA. 
Washington,  D  C  ,  March  5,  19T6. 
Hon   Carl  Albert. 

Speaker  of  the  Home  oj  Represcntatties. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Speakeb:  This  Is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
Aui,u^,t  28.  1958  i  Public  Law  85  804;  50  U.8.C. 


1431-35).  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  Rule 
XL  of  that  House. 

During  calendar  year  1975,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  act- 
ing through  its  Contract  Adjustment  Board, 
utilized  the  authority  of  the  above-cited 
statute  as  follows: 

a.  Under  date  of  July  31.  1975.  the  Board 
authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  contract 
■vith  Digital  Products  Corporation  for  three 
Test  and  Formatting  Systems  for  the  Ma- 
riner Jupiter  Saturn  Program.  The  adjust- 
ment was  granted  on  the  basis  that  the  pro- 
ductive ability  of  the  contractor,  whose  con- 
tinued operation  as  a  source  of  supply  is 
es-entlal,  would  be  iinpalied  unless  relief 
wa.s  granted.  Siicn  an  adjustment  may  be 
authorized  to  the  extent  neces.sary  to  avoid 
impairment  to  the  contractors  productive 
jbiliiy.  Due  to  a  precarious  financial  situa- 
tion, the  contracior  would  have  been  forced 
to  default  after  completing  two  Systems  and 
after  completing  30 '^  of  the  work  on  the 
third  System.  The  contractor's  technical  ex- 
pertise was  demonstrated  in  developing  an 
excellent  Test  and  Formatting  System.  It 
was  required  that  the  three  Systems  be  com- 
patible. A  reprocurement  would  cost  the 
CJovernment  an  additional  $250,000  and  an 
alternate  firm  would  be  unlikely  to  be  able 
to  fully  analyze  the  System  concept  and  pro- 
duce a  compatible  third  System  within  the 
necessary  time  limits.  The  amount  of  the 
adjustment  for  payment  of  the  material 
costs  for  the  third  system  was  $58,000. 
Sincerely. 

James  C   Fletchek, 

AdiKinisirator. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMLTNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2768.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  a  budget  amend- 
jnent  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-396);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  (Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2769.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
menial  appropriations  and  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(H.  Due.  No.  94-397);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2770.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  State."!,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
nn  offsetting  budget ,  amendment  for  fiscal 
ve-tr  1977  i  H.  Doc.  No.  94-398 1;  to  the  Com- 
mutee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2771.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Uiiitcd  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
niental  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  and  changes  in  appropriation  ".angxiage 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  iH.  Doc.  No.  94-399) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
I'idered  to  be  printed. 

2772  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  legislative 
branch  iH  Doc.  No.  94-400);  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  AppropriaUons  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2773.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  three  reports  of  violations 
of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679(1)  i2)  of  the  Revtsed  Statutes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2774.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
tran.smlttlng  a  report  on  negotiated  contracts 
for  experimental,  developmental,  test  or  re- 
search  work,   or   for  Industrial   mobilization 


In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense,  cover- 
ing the  period  July-December  1076,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2775.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1976,  on  the  ex- 
port expansion  facility  program,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

2776.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
28ih  annual  report  and  financial  statements 
of  the  Board's  operation  of  the  D.C.  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory,  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  Public  Law  80  605,  as  amended,  and  the 
18ih  annual  report  and  financial  statements 
of  the  Boards  operation  of  the  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  85-300,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

2777.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  regulations 
providing  for  open  meetings  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  certain  programs,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2778.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
ACTION,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  ACTION  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2779.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  agency  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1975.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2780.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  agency  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1975.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
( d ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2781  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed contract  with  the  El  Dorado  Irrigation 
District  for  the  construction  of  small-di- 
ameter pipe  laterals  on  the  Sly  Park  Unit 
Central  Valley  Project.  California,  pursuant 
to  70  Stat.  274  [43  U.S.C.  506];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2782.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  on  potential  and  actual  pipeline  ex- 
plosions or  spillage  on  Federal  lands,  pursu- 
ant to  section  28 (w)  (4)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  as  amended  (87  Stat.  583): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2783.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determinations  of  the  Conunlssion  in  Docket 
No.  13-G,  Jarnes  Strong,  et  al..  as  the  repre- 
sentatives and  on  behalf  of  all  members  by 
blocxl  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indian.--. 
plaintiffs.  V.  The  United  States  of  America. 
defendair,  docket  No.  18-M,  Red  Lake  Band, 
et  a!  ,  plaiiui.Ts,  v.  The  United  States  o: 
Amc't.u.  defendant,  and  docket  No.  40-F. 
Robert  Donilaio,  et  al.,  on  behalf  of  the  Ot- 
taua  Tribe  of  Indians,  plaintiffs,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  defendant,  pursu- 
ant to  .section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2784.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Conimis.sion.  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Cotnmlsslon  In  docket 
No.  18-F,  Bay  Mills  Indian  Community.  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Bands,  Arthur  W.  LaBlanc,  Daniel 
Edwards  and  John  L.  Boucher,  plaintiffs,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
pursuant  to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
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ConrilM*'"  Act;  to  tbt  Commtttw  i»  la- 
t«icr  MOd  Inmlar  Afffclrm. 

T78S.  A  latter  fkm  tb»  Cbairuuat.  mdlan 
Claims  Coounlsrtoii,  tzansnltttos  tli*  fb»l 
detKmlnfttlons  at  ttw  Ocninlwlon  la  doctot 
No.  1»-J.  ««*  3I^«*«  ■■"*»  «*  «*'  flitottflfc,  T. 
The  ViUted  Statet  ef  Amertea.  OaCaBduit,  aad 
docket  No.  140,  Lawrence  Zane.  et «!,.  ax  rrt, 
Wtandot  Tribe. et ul., plamtUb. r.Tke  VtMed 
Statet  of  America,  defeoilant.  ymaajA  to 
section  21  of  tlie  Indian  Claims  Oommlsaton 
Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  md  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2786.  A  letter  from  the  Becretaiy  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  tds  annual  report  tor 
Bscal  year  1979,  pimnant  to  the  act  of  nSurn- 
ary  14  IMS  (15  VS.C.  1519):  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2787.  A  letter  from  the  Adminlstzvtor.  Vsd- 
eral  Aviation  Administration.  DepwUiient  of 
Tnnq>ortatlon,  transmitting  a  report  on  en- 
ergy conserratlon  policies  and  practices  Insti- 
tuted by  the  FAA  since  October  1973,  pur- 
suant to  secUon  S82(a)  (1)  of  Public  Iaw  94- 
183;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2788.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  held  Septemt)er  25-26,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-401) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jodi- 
clary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2789.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  amendments 
and  modifications  to  contracts  in  connection 
with  the  national  defense  executed  by  KASA 
dtiring  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  P*om  the  Comptkoixeb   Geniral 

2790.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  reducing  war  reserve  requlreooents 
for  medical  items;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

2791.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  military 
services'  recruiting  activities  for  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

2792.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a-ays  to  improve  controls  over  Govern- 
ment-furnished material  held  by  overhaul 
and  repair  contractors;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

2793.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  student  attrition  at  the  five  Fed- 
eral Service  Academies;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations.  Armed 
Services,  ajid  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


mfWttamA  tfae  OoMttf  Zone  Management  Act  of 
Ufa  to  aatborln  and  aatst  111*  coMtal  States 
to  iXaSij,  i>aia  Ua,  naaagt.  and  oontrol  tte 
Ug^wBt  ef  aneiiT  lesuutte  dettamment  and 
pcodnetlan  wtilch  aSects  tba  coastal  aMae, 
and  tor  ol3ier  pmpoees  (Bept.  Mo.  94-WS). 
Batorrad  to  the  House  Calendar. 

llr.  PSPnSB:  Committee  on  Bules.  Hoose 
Bescflution  1064.  Besolntlon  pnnldlng  for  Vba 
consideration  of  HJt.  11481.  A  bill  to  anthor- 
lae  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  fbr  other  pur- 
poses (Bept.  No.  94-883).  Referred  to  the 
Bouse  Calendar. 

Mr.  weX.:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hovtse 
Resolution  1085.  Resolution  f<v  tlie  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resoiutloa  606.  Joint 
resolution  to  call  an  Atlantic  Convention 
(Bept.  No.  94-884).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  9803  (Kept.  No. 
94-885^.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  H.R.  12262.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1977  and  to  require 
the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  more  effective  utilization  of  over- 
seas broadcasting  facilities  (Rept.  No.  94- 
881).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  RtUes. 
House  Resolution  1083.  Resolution  providing 
fir  the  considerption  of  H.R.  3981.  A  bill  to 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H^.  12353.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  bring  National 
Ouaztl  technician  positions  within  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  12354.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Ms.    Abzug,    Mr.    Aspik,    Mr. 
BAonxo,  Mr.  John  L.  Buxton,  Mr. 
£cKiiABirr,  Mr.  Eowabos  of  California. 
Mr.  Edcak,  Mr.  Fsenzel,  Mr.  Hakkin, 
Mr.  Hawkxns,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mor- 
FETT,  Mr.  MosHEa,  Mr.  Ottingeh,  Mr. 
Pattekson  of  California,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Btan.  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
S.S..   12355.  A  hill   to   provide   for   sound 
forest  management  practices  in  the  national 
forests  of  the  United  States  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

By   Mr.    CONABLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
ScHKEEBELi,  Mr.  BuRKE  of  Massachu- 
setts,    Mr.    Dtjncan    of    Tennessee. 
Mr.    Wagconner,    Mr.    Archer,    Mr. 
RiEKZEL,   Mr.   Jones    of    Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscon- 
sin,      Mr.       Mahtin,        and        Mr. 
Ketchtjm)  ; 
H.R.  12366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of 
inventory  and  certain  other  ordinary  Income 
property;    to    the   Committee   on   Way.s   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  12357.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue assistance  to  local  governments  by  ex- 
tending Federal  revenue  sharing  for  local 
governmental  ■units  for  E'i  additional  years. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL ; 
HJl.  12358.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  520  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  the  pvupoee  of 
mandating  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
consider  only  the  availability  of  credit  to 
lower-  and  moderate-income  families  in  de- 
termining whether  an  area  with  between  10,- 
000  and  20,000  people  is  a  rural  area  as  de- 
fined in  such  section:  to  the  Commiitee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 


By  Mr.  OATDOB:  

HJt.  ISM.  A  MB  to  amend  tttle  XVIU  of 
tte  Soelal  Beeoittf  Aet  to  antkorlae  payaant 
nmder  tte  nsdleaz*  vrecram  flor  oeitain  serr- 
loes  pexformed  by eMMpraetars;  totte  Onn- 
mlttee  vm.  ^W^ays  and  Msanw 

By  Mr.  HANIiET  (tor  Idmself,  Mr.  Ba- 
vtoA,  Mr.  Htdx,   and  Mr.   Bisen- 
Hoows); 
HJl.  13380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  2S  of  the 
United  States  Code  rtiating  to  hle^ways  to 
provide   tliat   aU  secttoDs  of  tba  oOelaUy 
designated  National  System  of  Intantate  and 
Defense  Highways  Shan  become  ttiO.  free  for 
public   use;    to  tlie   Committee  on   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  UKNUKUSON: 
HJt.  12361.  A  bin  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  beoeHts  to 
former  employees  oi  county  committees  es- 
tablished pivsoant  to  section  S(b)   of  the 
Son  Conservation  and  Domestle  Allotment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  Xb»  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  OlBce  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  12363.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
and  for  other  ptnposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HTDE    (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Martin)  : 
HR.  12363.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Primary  Matching  Payment  Account  Act,  and 
for   other  ptirpoees;    to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Ms.  JORDAN: 
HJl.  12364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uw  en- 
forcement assistance  provisions  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  strengthen  the  enf<Mx«ment  of  the 
nondiscrimination    provisions    thereof,    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia: 
HJl.    12365.   A   bin   to   extinguish   Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  over  school  attendance:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  12366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  include  provisions  for  atten- 
tion to  the  special  problems  of  prevention, 
treatment,    and    other    aspects    of    crimes 
against  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H  R.  12367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  accured  leave 
and  years  of  service  of  an  individual  who 
transfers  l)etween  a  position  in  a  nonappro- 
priated fund  instrttmentallty  and  a  civil  serv- 
ice position  be  transferred  to  his  credit  In  his. 
new  position  for  leave  and  retirement  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern?l 
Eeventie  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  ex- 
emption for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate 
ta.\  from  S60,000  to  $200,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebra-«ka  ifor  her- 
self and  Mr.  Thone  » : 
H  R.  12369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Lab.  r 
Constractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  ex- 
empt contractors  of  workers  engaged  In  cus- 
tom cutting  or  combine  operations  In  coii- 
nection  with  the  harvesting  of  grains,  sugar 
beets,  dry  beans,  hay,  potatoes  and  con- 
tractors of  workers  engaged  in  the  shearliiK 
of  sheep:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  T.^TLOR  of  Missouri  r  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ichord)  : 
H.R.  12370.  A  bill  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  imported  meat  be  labeled  "Im- 
ported"", to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  im- 
ported  dairy   prodtict*.  to  req'iire   that  im- 
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ported  dairy  products  comply  with  certain 
mmimmn  standards  of  saaltatlon,  and  to  re- 
quire that  imported  dairy  products  be  labeled 
"Imported",  and  for  otber  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  O'Haba)  : 
H  R.  12371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  expedite  elections,  to 
create  remedies  for  refusal-to-bargain  viola- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.   12372.  A  bill  to  amena   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  increase  from  ei 
million  to  «10  million  the  exemption  from 
industrial  development   bond  treatment  for 
certain  small  Issues;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida- 
H  R.  12373.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Presiden- 
tial Primary  Matching  Payment  Account  Act 
to  provide  that  contributions  received  by 
any  individual  after  such  individual  cea.ses 
to  be  a  candidate  for  nominal  ton  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Office  of  President  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  matching  payments,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House  -Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  12374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  require 
candidates  for  Federal  office  in  certain  clr- 
cQmStances  to  return  excess  campaign  con- 
mbutiona  to  the  persons  making  such  con- 
tributions or  to  deposit  such  contributions 
in  the  Presldenthil  Election  Campaign  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG : 
H.R.  12375.  A  bill  to  pro\ide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  employment  services  and 
opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BOGOS: 
H.R,  12376.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  mosquitoes  and  mosquiio  vectors  of 
human  disease  through  technical  assistance 
and  grants-in-aid  for  control  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Iiitersta;e  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   BYRON: 
H.R.  12377.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  In 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors   and    franclsees    with    even-handed 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers   with   the   benefits   which   accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open-market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purpo.ses:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Harrington.      Mr.     H.\gedorn,      Mr. 
MrrcHELL     of     Mar  viand,     and     Mr. 
Nix  I  : 
H.R    12378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  cotnpleted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    iTimself.    Mr. 
DAmours.    Mr.   Ford   of   Tennessee. 
Mr.   Hall.   Mrs.   Heckler   of  Mas.sa- 
chu.setts,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Hubbard, 
Mr.    Hungate.    Mr.    Jacobs.    Mr.    La- 
Palce,   Mr.    Leggett.    Mrs.    Lloyd   of 
Tennessee.    Mr     McFali.    .Mr.    San- 
riNi.    Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Walsh,    and 
Mr.  Wright)  : 
H  R    12379.  A  bill  to  a.nie'id  title  XVIII  of 
t!ie  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices orformed  by  ciilropractors.   to  ilie  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
B-  Mr   DRINAN: 
H  R,  12380   A  bill  to  amend  (he  S<-I:d  Waste 
Di^pos.^1  .Act  to  encourage  research,  develop- 
ment,   and    implementation    of    energy    and 
resource  recovery  from  solid  waste,  and  for 
other  purposes;  joiutly  to  the  Committees  on 
Intersta-e     and     Foreign     Coninierce.     and 
Science  ar.d  Techiiology. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia: 
H.B.  12381.  A  UU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  C!ode,  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  compen- 
sation for  Ooverninent  en4>loye«  work  In- 
juries through  the  establishment  of  a  medi- 
cal review  board  to  review  occupational  dis- 
ease claims,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EILBERQ: 
H.R.   12382.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of   1972    to  provide   that 
Boys   State,   Boys   Nation,    Girls   State,    and 
Girls  Nation  conferences  conducted  by  the 
American  Legion  shall  not  be  .subject  to  title 
IX  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  ConMnlttee  on  Educatijii   and  Labor. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN : 
H  R.  12383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  forms 
of  economic  coercion  based  on  religion,  race, 
national  origin,  sex.  or  certain  other  factoro; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for    himself    and 

Mr.    WiiriEHtTRST)  : 

H  R.  12384.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 

i-truction   at    military   installations   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa  Armed 

Services. 

3y  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  12385.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Bv     Mr.     KEMP      (for     himself,     Mr. 

GooDLi.vG,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    Long    of 

Maryland.      Mr.      McKinney,      Mr. 

Mosher,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.   Mikva, 

Mr.    Patterson    of    California.    Mr. 

Trefn,    Mr.    Whitehlrst,    and    Mr. 

Young  of  Florida)  : 

H.R.  12386.  A  bill  to  ame  id  the  Interstate 

Commerce    Act    by    Including    independent 

owner-operator  truckers  as  an  exempted  cla.ss 

under  section   203(b)    of  that  act.   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (by  request i  . 
H  R.  12387.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
♦ions  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  12388.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law 
94-187  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  .Administration  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  .Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  section  305  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  .Act  of  1974.  and  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Science  and  Technology,  and  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
fall  within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees under  rule  X.  clause  liri  and  under 
42   use.   2252.  re-.pectlvely. 

Bv  Mr.  PRICE  (for  him-e:f  and  Mr. 
Teacve  )  (  by  request )  : 
H  R  12389.  A  bill  to  authori.-e  appropria- 
?:ons  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment -Administration  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization .Act  of  1974.  and  .section  16  of 
the  Feder.il  N'on nuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  A.  t  of  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poiffs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technoioj^v.  and  to  tne  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  .Atomic  Energy  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdictions  of  those  conimltiees  under 
rule  X.  clause  l(r)  and  under  42  U  S.C. 
2i;.^2.  respectively. 

By    Mr.    QUIE    cor    himself    and    Mr 

But  HANAN I  : 

HR  12390.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  .Aft  of  1973  to  extend  the 


authorization  of  appropriations  for  certain 
programs  established ,  bjr  mich  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pbeyes,  Mr.  Stminoton,  Mr.  SchettbiI 
Mr.     WaxuAM.     Mr.     Florio,     Mr! 
Carney.    Mr.    Maguire,    Mr.    Cartxr, 
and  Mr.  Heu^)  : 
HJl.  12391.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that 
labeling  of  drugs  disclose  to  drug  users  the 
generic  names  of  the  drugs  and  information 
concerning    side    effects,    adverse    reactions, 
and   related   information   and   to   authorise 
licensed  practitioners  to  order  in  the  pre- 
scription of  a  drug  that  its  labeUng  not  In- 
clude such  Information;   to  strengthen  the 
records    and    reports    authority    under   that 
act;  to  require  the  reporting  of  information 
respecting  significant  health  hazards;  to  au- 
thorize conditional  approval  of  new  drugs; 
to  authorize  the  suspension  of  approved  new- 
drug  applications  if  necessary  to  reduce  or 
ellmUiate  a  significant  risk  of  illness.  Injury, 
or  lack  of  effective  treatment;  to  strengthen 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROffTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  12392.  A  bill  to  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  imple- 
ment Immediately  the  program  authortzlng 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  under 
the  Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  RLTPE: 
H.R.  12393.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVIU 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  optional,  slmplifled  method  of  re- 
imbursement for  physicians'  services  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  for  each 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  fee  schedule,  uniform 
throughout  such  State,  and  to  authorize 
reimbursement  to  participating  physicians 
In  the  full  fee  schedule  amoimts  (with  col- 
lection of  the  applicable  deductibles  and  co- 
insurance from  patients  becoming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  program) ;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berc- 
LAND.    Mr.    Annxtnzio,   Mr.    Ashlet, 
Mr.  Bauctjs,  Mr.  Garnet,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Derwinsri.  Mr. 
Pary.   Mr.   PiNDLET,   Mr.   Hall,   Mr. 
Hn-Lis.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Htde,   Mr.   Kastek,   Mr.   Kemp,  Mr. 
KETCHtTM,    Mr.    Latta,    Mt.    LnTON, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Metcaue,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio.  Mr.  MooRHEAD  Of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
HR.    12394.   A  bill   to  authorize  the  con- 
struction   and    operation   of   a   natural   gas 
plpelir.e    from    the    North    Slope   of   Alaska 
across  Canada  to  domestic  markets,  and  for 
other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and 
Tran.sportation. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bero- 
LAND.    Mr.    MtjRPHY   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Oberstax,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rettss,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,   Mr.   RtTsso,  Mr.   Sebelids. 
Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  SncoN,  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton.  Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Vico- 
rito,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki)  : 
H.R.    12395.   A  bill   to  authorize   the  con- 
struction  and   operation   of   a   natural   gas 
pipelUie    from    the    North    Slope    of   Alaska 
across  Canada  to  domestic  markets,  and  for 
other  purposes;   jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    SEBELIUS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Thone.  and  Mr.  Skubitz)  : 
H.R.  12396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
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Contractor  Reglstratiaa  Act  of  1968  to  ex- 
empt contractors  ot  work««  engftged  In  cus- 
tom cutting  or  com.blne  (^eratbms  In  oou- 
nectlon  with  the  harveetlng  of  grains;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  12397.  A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13  and  section  411(a)  of  title  7.  United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  a  change  In  the  defi- 
nition of  a  farm  prior  to  June  30,  1976,  to  re- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  re- 
soon.slbllity  for  taking  censuses  of  agricul- 
ture every  fifth  year,  and  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrictUture  to  collect  comparable 
information  using  sampling  methods;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DiNOELL,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  MoFPETT,  and  Mr.  MACtrntE) ; 

HR.  12398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  minimize  the 
use  of  energy  in  residential  housing,  com- 
mercial and  public  buildings,  and  industrial 
plants,  through  federally  assisted  State  en- 
ergy conservation  implementation  programs 
and  through  a  voluntary  standards  and  cer- 
tification program  for  products  distributed 
in  commerce  which  are  designed  to  conserve 
energy  In  buildings;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hotising,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 

H.R.  12399.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19, 
title  3S,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
a  statutory  total  disability  for  Insurance  pur- 
poses to  any  veteran  who  has  undergone 
kidney  or  heart  transplant  or  anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  kidneys;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  12400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  proceeds  of,  or  transfer  of  pro- 
ceeds of,  U.S.  Government  Life  Insurance. 
and  National  Service  Life  Insurance  for  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Blanch.\ro)  : 

H.R.  12401.  A  bill  to  suspend  U.S.  partlcl- 
liation  In  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  until  the  Congress  ap- 
proves renewal  of  such  participation  and  to 
cut  off  all  U.S.  payments  in  support  of  the 
General  Assembly:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teniHtional  Relations. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 

H.R.  12402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  consumers 
a  further  means  of  minimizing  the  Impact 
of  infiatlon  and  economic  depression  by  nar- 
rowing the  price  spread  between  costs  to  the 
producer  and  the  con.sumer  of  needed  goods, 
services,  facilities,  and  commodities  through 
the  development  and  funding  of  specialized 
credit  sources  for,  and  technical  assistance  to, 
stlf-help,  not-for-profit  cooperatives,  and  for 
oiher  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
int.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

HR.  12403.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  Stptes  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  the  list  of  the  48  States  inscribed 
up  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  National  Memor- 
ial; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.J    Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
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ther  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1978.  and  the  period  ending  Septeml>er 
30, 1976.  amd  tar  other  purposes;  to  the  CcHn- 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  (Xilo: 
H.  Con.  Res.  577.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  a  delegation  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
purposes  of  accepting  a  loan  of  an  original 
copy  of  the  Magna  Carta,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
*  Pithian,  Mr.  Kastknmeier,  Mr.  Pres- 
r  ler,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,  Mr.  ViGoarro,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Blottin,   Mr.   Mitchell   of  New 
York,   Mr.   Fraseb,    Mr.   Nolan,   Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.    Obey.    Mr.    Baucus.    and    Mr. 
Cornell) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  578.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  exercise  his  authority  to 
Increase  certain  price  support  levels;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas : 
H.    Con.   Res.   579.    Concurrent    resolutioii 
disapproving  the  Affirmative  Action  in  Dis- 
trict Government  Employment   Act:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  580.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  delegation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  pur- 
poses of  accepting  a  loan  of  an  original  copy 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'Neill)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  581.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  delegation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  pur- 
poses of  accepting  a  loan  of  an  original  copy 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  and  for  other  pi.irposcs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rtiles- 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.   Con.   Res.    582.    Concurreiit    jesolutiou 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds;    to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pithian.      Mr.      Lagomarsino.      Mr. 
Emery,   Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.   Mooee, 
Mr.  HARiiiN,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Bau- 
MAN,   Mr.   RoNCALio,   Mr.   Myers   of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Taylor 
of   Missouri,   Mr.   Kazen,   Mr.   ^be- 
Litrs,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Sxti- 
nrrz,    Mr.    Shriver,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    583.    Concurrent   resolution 
with   respect  to  post  office  closings:    to  the 
Conitr.ifee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


MEMORIALS 

Undei-  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

313.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, relative  to  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Re- 
form Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

314.  Also.  memori.Hl   of   the  Legislature  of 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CcmmiiBrce. 

316.  Also,  memorial  ot  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

316.  Also  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs  for  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  and  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  12404.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Poten- 
clano  Ramos  Bautista,  Fe  Bellaflor  Bautista, 
and  Mario  B.  Batitista;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  12406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rev. 
Jnime  S.  Neii;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji!dicir.r\-. 


PETITIONS,  INC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

410.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission,  Seldovla, 
Alaska,  relative  to  the  Harding  Ice  Field/ 
Kenai  Fjords  National  Monument  Proposal: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

411.  Also,  petition  of  the  Youth  Congreas 
of  the  Territory  of  Guam.  Agana,  Territory 
of  Guam,  relative  to  a  Constitution  for  the 
Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

412.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  freedom  of  the  press;  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

413.  Also,  petition  of  the  town  board,  Lan- 
caster, N.Y.,  relative  to  welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

414.  Also,  petition  of  Local  Union  No.  324: 
United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
unemployment  insurance:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wav-,  ,Hnd  Means 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R. 11481 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 

Section  1(e)  is  amended  by  strikiui;  the 
fit'uie  "$4,000.000'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereof  ■■$5,100.0O0". 

Add  ft  new  section  as  follows: 

'Sec.  3.  That  section  6(a)  of  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1385(al),  is  amended  by  striking  '^600'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1200'." 
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A  PROFILK  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  of 
tin  iH.^^t  13  years,  the  Maine  Governor's 


Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped conducts  an  "ability  counts" 
contest  to  draw  attention  to  thousands  of 
handicapped  persons  in  our  State  who 
can  lead  active,  productive  lives,  if  only 
their  neighbors  take  the  time  to  care. 

The  winner  of  this  year's  contest  is 
Terry  Nelson,  a  senior  at  Portland  High 
School.  Her  essay,  'A  Piofile  of  Achiev:- 


ment:  How  a  Handicapped  Person  Ap- 
proaches Life."  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
Miss  Nelsons  considerable  WTiting  tal- 
ents, but  also  to  the  personal  courage 
and  determination  of  one  young  man 
named  Clint  who  refuses  to  accept  tliat 
a  phyoical  disability  has  to  change  his 
outlook  on  life. 
Wc  can  all  learn  from  Clint's  story.  I 
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urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  Mii>s  Nel- 
son's essay  and  to  take  its  message  to 
heart. 

The  essay  follows: 
A  Profile  or  Achievement:   Hew   a  HAVtu- 

CAPPED    PES30N    APPROACHT-S    LiTK 

(By  Terry  Nelson) 
Note.— This  report  Is  based  entirely  on  k 
personal  interview  with  Clint  on  Januarj-  6, 
1976.  Since  all  of  the  quotations  within  the 
context  of  this  paper  were  obtained  through 
this  interview,  uniieces.-ary  foofn oiiii};  v. a; 
oniUted. 

Clint  had  beon  driving  a  truck  for  th'-ee 
days   without  stopping   to  sleep,   hoping   to 
make  a  few  extra  dollars.   Despite  the  fact 
that  he  had   periodically   taken   Benzedrine 
capsules  to  battle  drowsiness,  the  thirty  ye»r 
old    truck    driver   fell    asleep   at    the    wheel. 
Tlie  uncontrolled  tractor  trailer  tiuck  sped 
rapidly  to  the  soft  shoulders  and  cra.ihed  Into 
a  concrete  abutment.  Tlje  cab  of  the  truck 
was  sliced  in  half,  the  slumbering  driver  lost 
his  legs.  The  semi-conscious  man  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  sound  of  an  anibulai.ce  and 
feared   for  his   life    The   voice   of  a   doctor, 
however,  wa.s  obscure  to  Clint  while  the  pres- 
ence   of    .sympathetic    onlookers    wa.s    cou- 
fusmg.     Clint     unaware     of     the     los-s     of 
his     legs,     was     rushed     to     the     hospital. 
After  an  operation  to  close  the  thighs  asjalnst 
Infection.  Clint  learned  that  he  lo-t  his  legs 
at  the  scene  of  the  truck  accident  and  th;tt 
he   would    never    be    ab'e    to   drive    a    truck 
again.  A  period  of  deep  depression  followed. 
Clint   ppent   a   di.smal   nine   months   in   the 
hospital,  away  from  his  wife  laid  three  rtill- 
dren,   undergoin:?  two  additional   operarions 
on  his  thighs,  and   trying  to  cof>e  with  the 
probability  of  a  despondent  future.  Finally, 
his   legs   bcpan   to   heal   .md   Clint    v,a.s   able 
to  get  around  in  a  wheelchair. 

Physically,  he  made  great  progr-'.o.  but 
mentally,  he  was  still  in  a  state  of  dejec- 
tion. His  doctor,  quite  concerned  about  hL« 
attitude,  spoke  with  Clint  and  enabled  the 
depressed  man  to  look  at  his  future  from 
a  different  perspective.  People  are  going  to 
stare  at  you,  Clint,  when  you  return  liome. 
They  do.  especially  children.  Get  u.<=ed  to  It 
pud  do  not  be  ashamed.  You  could  stay  hon>^ 
and  feel  sorry  for  yourself  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  or  you  could  take  a  loo'.v  at  the  res:  of 
the  world,  get  a  Job.  and  help  youi-self.'  Clint 
left  the  hoepltal  day.i  later  with  a  renewed 
outlook  on  life  and  on  his  fut'jre.  He  was 
happy  to  be  alive  and  had  decided  to  lead  hi.s 
life  as  before. 

Clint  wanted  to  find  a  Job  Reall-'ln!^  that 
employment  possibilities  were  limited  since 
he  was  restricted  to  a  wheelchair,  he  decided 
to  attend  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Port- 
land, to  become  a  certified  public  account- 
ant. Within  a  year,  he  concluded  that  ac- 
counting was  not  for  him.  He  did  not  want 
to  spend  his  life  behind  a  desk  because  he 
enjoys  people  and  likes  to  stop  anct  talk 
when  he  pleases.  He  then  accepted  an  cSer  to 
work  as  a  part  time  mechanic  at  a  gas  sta- 
tion, owned  by  his  brother,  where  he  has 
been  employed  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Although  he  would  rather  be  driving  a  truck. 
Clint  Is  happy  with  his  Job  and  explains,  •  I 
like  working  for  my  brother  becaa^e  he  let.s 
me  do  things  my  way,  and  I,  In  turn,  put  out 
good  work  for  him.  Working  on  an  engine  l.s 
the  next  best  thing  to  operating  one."  Clint, 
has  always  been  mechanically  inclined,  has 
caught  on  quickly  to  the  .specialized  work 
on  engines,  and  has  established  himself  as  a 
skillful  mechanic.  "Of  course,  it  Is  some- 
times dllHcult  to  work  under  a  car  when  it  Is 
on  a  lift,  but  when  the  car  is  parked  on  the 
ground,  I  can  almost  climb  on  top  of  the 
engine  to  repair  It.  Not  many  people  can  do 
that!"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Clint  Is 
content  with  his  Job,  he  would  like  to  ov.  u 
his  own  business  someday. 

Concernlni;  everyday  living.  Clinfs  life  I.-; 
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much  the  same  as  ours.  He  drives  a  car 
which  1^  equipped  with  hand  controlled 
brake^i  and  accelerator.  Also,  tor  thm  past 
eight  months,  Clint  has  been  trying  to  ad- 
Just  to  artmcial  legs.  Although  he  finds  the 
legs  difficult  to  wear  during  the  winter 
mouths  because  of  the  icy  walkhig  condi- 
ilous.  he  feels  an  overwhelming  sense  of  ac- 
complLshment  to  be  able  to  walk  again.  Be- 
ing a  man  who  truly  appreciates  the  out- 
doors. Clint  enjoys  deer  hunting  and  fi-shlng. 
•  I  can  do  Just  about  anything,  but  swim," 
he  .says,  and  even  .•>ta!.  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
he  will  lake  a  dip  to  cool  olf.  CUut  Is  also  a 
family  man.  Since  hU  accident,  the  former 
truck  driver  ha.-,  spent  many  additional  hours 
with  hi.s  children.  They  liave  accepted  and 
have  become  accustomed  to  their  father's 
sitiiatlcn,  while  Clint  is  grateful  that  ho  is 
having    the    chaiice    to    watch    his    cliildren 

giCW.        • 

The  definition  of  the  word  handicapped  ' 
l.s  not  applicable  to  Clint.  He  docs  not  con- 
.sld^r  himself  disabled  or  handicapped,  a»  he 
explaiiis,  'A  person  is  only  a.s  handicapped 
as  he  wai:ts  to  be  It  is  up  to  the  individual  I 
live  my  life  Ju.st  as  I  did  before  I  lost  my 
Ifgs.  I  could  have  spent  e:u:h  day  and  each 
lught  isolated  behind  the  clo.sc'd  doors  of 
my  home,  co:istanUy  dwelling  on  thoughts 
of  the  accident,  drowning  in  self-pily.  but  I 
enjoy  life  too  much  to  lee  the  lo.is  of  my  legs 
hold  me  back." 


March  9,  1976 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  HOWARD 
HUGHES— PART    V 


GHANA     CELEBRATES 
INDFPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP    ALABAMA 

TV  TIIK  HO'TSE  OF  REPRFSEN'T.\TIVE3 

Tucfday.  March  9.  1976 

Mi-  BUCIL\NAN.  Mr.  Siieaher,  a.s  the 
Ui^itcd  States  celebrates  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  it.-^  independence  and  re- 
views its  developing  years,  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  commend  those  young  na- 
tions who  are  building  a  .strong  founda- 
tion on  which  their  ov  n  peoples  can 
grow. 

Such  a  nation  is  the  Republic  of  Ghana 
which  Saturday  celebrated  its  191h  year 
of  independence. 

Tl.e  people  of  Ghana,  which  was  the 
first  colonial  territory  in  Black  Africa 
to  attain  its  independence,  have  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  to  provide  lead- 
ership toward  the  development  not  only 
of  their  own  nation,  but  to  the  v.hole  of 
Africa. 

They  are  turning  from  a  nation  of  sub- 
stantial dependence  to  one  of  indepen- 
dence in  many  areas,  but  particularly  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  through  "Opera- 
tion Feed  Yourself". 

Under  the  leadershiij  of  Colonel  Ach- 
eamp>ong,  Ghana  Is  developing  its  natu- 
ral resources  through  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  economy  has  be- 
come stronger  despite  the  setbacks 
caascd  by  higher  oil  prices. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Chairman,  to  commend  the 
caliber  of  the  United  States"  representa- 
tion i.i  Ghana.  Amba.ssador  Shirley 
Black  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ghana  and  Is  very 
ably  representing  this  country. 

The  people  of  Ghana  have  my  best 
wishes  as  they  move  toward  the  end  of 
their  second  decade  of  independence. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MA8SACHT;srrT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  I  am  InserUng  the  fifth  installment 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  expose  re- 
garding Howard  Hughes'  privileged  rela- 
tionship with  sectors  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  this  segment,  reporters  Donald 
L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele  evaluate 
the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute, 
perhaps  the  largest  illegal  tax  shelter  in 
America: 

The  Su-ent  Partners  of  Howard  Hcghes V 

The  Institute  ha.s.  In  effect,  exempted  It- 
KPlf  from  the  requirements  Imposed  on  pri- 
vate foundations,  even  though  the  IRS  has 
never  officially  recognized  it  as  either  a  pri- 
vate foundation   or  a  public  charity. 

A  lonk  at  a  single  year  ofTers  some  indica- 
tion as  to  how  Hughes  and  his  companies 
have  benefltcd  from  this  unusual  arrange- 
ment. 

In  1073,  p.lvate  foundations  were  required 
to  spend  Ave  percent  of  their  assets  on  chari- 
table purposes.  With  Us  holdings  in  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.  valued  at  » 154  million,  the  medi- 
cal Institute  <^ould  have  been  required  to 
-spend  $7.7  million. 

But.  as  noted  eailler.  the  medical  ln.stltute 
received  only  $3  million  In  dividends  from 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  And  nearly  $1  million 
cf  that  money  was  returned  to  another 
Hughes  company  in  payment  of  interest  on 
the  outstanding  loan. 

Thus,  as  a  private  foundation,  the  medical 
institute  would  have  been  required  to  sell 
enough  of  its  assets  to  meet  the  $7.7-mlIllon 
payout  requirement. 

Since  the  medical  Institute's  onlv  assets 
consist  of  the  stock  In  Hughes  Aircraft  Co., 
this  would  have  meant  that  some  of  the 
company's  stock  would  have  had  to  have 
been  sold  to  the  public— a  disquieting  pro- 
position Indeed  for  a  man  like  Howard 
Hughes,  who  always  has  insisted  on  total  con- 
trol of  his  companies. 

All  of  this,  of  course.  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  »154-mmion  value 
placed  on  the  assets  of  the  aircraft  company 
by  the  medical  institute  represents  the  com- 
pany's true  worth. 

Since  there  are  no  public  financial  state- 
ments relathig  to  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  the  accuracy  of 
the  figure.  But  there  Is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  may  Ije  understated. 

0--  the  1964  information  return  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
medical  institute  estimated  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  aircraft  company's  stock  at  $150 
iniUlon. 

Eight  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  1973, 
the  medical  institute  placed  the  book  value 
of  the  aircraft  company's  stock  at  $154 
mlllon. 

That  represents  an  Increase  of  less  than  3 
percent  during  a  period  In  which  the  com- 
pany's sales  wer.t  up  more  than  100  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  words  of  Hughe.s 
Aircraft's  own  executives,  the  company  had 
been  making  ".substantial"  capital  invest- 
ments. 

The  Hughes  news,  the  company's  employe 
publication,  carried  a  story  in  its  June  4. 
1971,  Issue  assessing  the  company's  perform- 
ance and  accomplishments. 

Reporting  a  speech   by  Allen  E.   Puckett. 
executive  vice  president  and  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  the  Hughesnews  story  S'tated: 
•Through  wise  capital  expenditure,  Hugliei 
had  emerged  with  one  of  the  most  moJerii 
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and  efficient  industrial  plants  for  Its  Mnd  of 
work  anywhere  in  the  world.  Dr.  Puckett  said. 

"In  1970.  the  company  Invested  $27  million 
in  new  faculties  and  equipment,  'which  is  a 
substantial  bet  on  the  future.'  " 

And  in  Its  May  25.  1973.  issue,  the  Hughes- 
news  again  reported  on  another  Puckett 
speech : 

■Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  he  (Puckett) 
f^aid,  wUl  liave  expended  $192  million  for  new 
ijuUdlngs  and  equipment  in  the  decade 
through  1974." 

If  the  IRS  eventually  decid-^s  that  the 
medical  institute  nust  distribute  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  Its  as-sets.  the  true  wtH-th  of  the 
aircraft  company  will  be  especially  impor- 
tant because  the  greater  the  value  of  the 
company,  the  more  money  the  institute  will 
be  required  to  spend  on  charitable  purposes. 

By  operatUig  the  medical  institute  as  If 
IRS  l^as  designated  it  as  a  public  charity 
rather  than  a  private  foundation  Hughes— 
who  is  the  sole  trustee  of  the  Institute — has 
simply  ignored  all  the  tough  requirements 
placed  on  private  foundations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  its  part,  IRS 
sees  nothing  irregular  In  all  of  this. 

An  IRS  offlclal  explained  the  situation 
with  this  hypothetical  example: 

"Let's  assiune  that  we  have  a  tax-exempt 
organization  which  has  been  determined  to 
be  a  private  foundation.  In  1970,  1971,  1972 
and  1973,  the  law  is  enforced,  they've  got  to 
pay  out  the  applicable  percentage. 

■Then  they  change  their  operation  and 
they  become  a  public  charity.  At  that  point, 
they  send  information  to  us  to  make  a  de- 
termination to  the  effect  that  they  are  a 
public  charity. 

"They  regard  themselves  as  a  public  char- 
ity and  they  stop  paying  out  the  applicable 
percentage.  The  reason  they  do  that  is  they 
toke  the  view  that  they  fall  into  the  pubUc 
charity  category. 

"If,  after  they  submit  this  information  to 
us,  we  determine  otherwise,  that  they  were 
a  private  foundation  and  not  a  public  char- 
ity, then  we  would  apply  Section  4042  (pri- 
vate foundation  requirements)  retroactively 
to  them. 

"Depending  on  facts  and  circumstances, 
we  may  force  them  to  make  the  distribution 
at  a  later  date." 

While  the  IRS  declines  to  discuss  indi- 
vidual tax  cases,  the  hypothetical  case  de- 
scrlbed  by  an  agency  official.  If  applied  to 
Hughes'  medical  Institute,  would  mean  this: 

If  IRS  ultimately  determines  the  medical 
institute  is  in  fact  a  private  foundation,  the 
agency  can  direct  the  institute  to  distribute 
all  the  money  it  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  out  since  1970. 

For  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute, 
this  figure  would  run  into  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars — and  presumably  necessi- 
tate the  selling  of  a  substantial  block  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  stock. 

But  private  tax  law  specialists  interviewed 
by  The  Inquirer  took  sharp  exception  to  tbe 
IRS  official's  claim  that  the  private  founda- 
tion law  may  be  enforced  retroactively — that 
there  Is  still  some  hope  the  IRS  can  require 
Hughes  to  distribute  the  nUUions  of  dollars 
he  has  seized  over  the  last  six  years. 

As  one  tax  lawyer  put  it:  "They  (IRS) 
would  have  a  hard  time  sustaining  that  jw- 
sitiou  In  court." 

If  that  Is  the  case,  then  Hughes  will  emerge 
the  winner,  no  matter  what  the  IRS  decides. 

If  the  agency  says  the  institute  Is  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  but  cannot  make  the  de- 
termination retroactive,  the  savings  to 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  between  1970  and  the 
time  of  the  hypothetical  future  ruling  will 
be  worth  mliUons  of  dollars. 

If  the  agency  says  the  Institute  really  is 
a  public  charity,  the  institute  will  be  spared 
forever  the  requirements  that  it  distribute  a 
certain  amount  of  money  or  sell  Its  stock  in 
the  aircraft  company. 
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In  not  putting  aside  any  money  to  meet 
the  payout  and  tax  requirements  in  the  event 
it  should  be  designated  a  private  founda- 
tion, the  medical  institute  clearly  is  betting 
that  It  will  never  have  to  fall  under  the 
1969  tax  regulations  governing  private  foun- 
dations. 

In  an  audit  report  on  the  medical  Insti- 
tute's financial  condition  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  31.  1971.  the  accounting  firm  of 
Haskin  &  Sells  reported  that : 

"The  officers  and  counsel  for  the  Institute 
believe  that  the  institute  is  not  a  private 
foundation  and  accordingly  no  provision  for 
such  taxes  has  been  made  In  the  accompany- 
ing financial  statements." 

Actually,  if  IRS  ever  enforces  the  tax  law 
regulations  that  the  agency  itself  has  writ- 
ten, the  medical  Institute  would  have  to  be 
classed  as  a  private  foundation. 

The  explanation  for  this  can  be  found  in 
the  fine  print  of  IRS  regtilatiocs. 

Whenever  Congress  enacts  tax-law 
changes,  the  IRS  Issues  regulation.s  Inter- 
preting and  Implementing  the  new  legisla- 
tion. So,  to  conform  with  the  1969  tax-re- 
form act  IRS  published  proposed  regulations 
concerning  medical  research  organisations 
on  May  22, 1971. 

Those  regulations  as  drafted  by  IRS  state 
that  for  an  organization  to  qualify  as  a 
medical  research  organization,  it  must 
either: 

Devote  "substantially  more  than  lialf  of 
its  assets  directly  to  the  continuous  active 
conduct  of  Its  medical  research." 

Or  spend  on  medical  research  "an  amount 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  (legal)  mini- 
mum investment  return."  (In  this  case,  the 
minlmnm  investment  return  would  be  the 
current  6  percent  of  assets. 

One  month  after  IRS  published  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  the  Washington,  D.C., 
law  firm  of  Hogan  &  Hartson — Hughes'  law- 
yers— registered  its  objections  with  the  IRS. 

Said  Hogan  &  Hartson,  in  a  nine-page  let- 
ter to  Uje  IRS  commissioner,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  obtained  by  The  Inquirer: 

"Our  concern  is  with  those  provisions  of 
the  proposed  regulations  which  relate  to 
medical  research  organizations.  The  proposed 
regulations  would  have  Important  tax  con- 
sequences to  charitable  organizations  of  this 
type  .  .  ." 

Indeed,  they  would,  especially  for  the  How- 
ard Hughes  Medical  Institute,  which  falls 
to  meet  the  two-part  requirement  set  down 
In  the  proposed  regulations.  To  meet  either 
requirement,  the  institute  would  be  obliged 
to  secure  substantially  increased  dividend 
payments  from  the  aircraft  company,  or  sell 
off  some  of  the  aircraft  company  stock. 

Not  too  surprisingly,  then,  the  Hughes 
lawyers  recommended  to  the  IRS  commis- 
sioner that  the  planned  requirement  "be 
eliminated  in  its  entirety." 

Today,  more  than  four  years  after  Huyhe^ 
vigorously  voiced  his  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed IRS  regulations  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — the  nation's  chief  tax  law  enforce- 
ment agency — ^has  yet  to  implement  tliose 
regulations,  or  any  other  regulations,  relat- 
ing to  medical  research  organizations. 

Another  concern  of  Hughes  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations  which  have  been  put  into 
Umbo  for  four  and  a  half  years  now,  cen- 
tered on  the  valuation  of  a  charitable  orga- 
nization's assets — in  other  words,  on  the  true 
worth  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Even  if  the  aircraft  company  were  worth 
only  the  $154  million  that  the  institute 
maintains,  the  institute  would  be  required 
to  take  In.  at  present  $9,24  million,  or  6  per- 
cent of  the  $154  million.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  $9.24  million  would  have  to  be  spent 
on  medical  research 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aircraft  com- 
pany really  is  worth  $300  million,  then  the 
Institute  would  be  required  to  earn  $18  mil- 
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lion  and  to  spend  at  least  two-thirds  of  that 
amount  on  medical  research. 

The  proposed  regulations  also  provided 
that  if  a  tax-exempt  organization  tinder- 
valued  Its  assets,  IRS  could  impose  the  minl- 
vavan  tax  and  pay-out  requirements  retro- 
actively. 

Thus,  if  the  medical  institute  received 
$9.24  million  a  year  from  the  aircraft  com- 
pany when  it  should  have  received  $18  mil- 
lion— as  a  result  under-valued  assets — IRS 
could  compel  the  institute  to  make  up  the 
difference  for  past  years. 

As  The  Inquirer  investigation  has  estab- 
lished, the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute 
received  $3  million,  or  less  than  a  2  percent 
return  on  ixa  investment  in  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  in  1973. 

And  that  was  the  institute's  best  year  in 
the  decade  from  1964  to  1973.  and  the  2  per- 
cent return  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  $154  million  valuation  placed  on  the  air- 
craft company  is  accurate. 

Although  not  mentioning  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  by  name,  Hughes'  lawyers  described  their 
concern  over  asset  valuation  this  way  in  their 
letter  to  the  IRS  conunissloner : 

"To  say  that  valuation  Is  an  Inexact  sci- 
ence, and  that  even  disinterested  experts 
can  differ  widely  as  to  the  values  of  closely 
held  corporate  securities,  is  a  truism,  but  an 
important  one.  Consider  where  this  leaves 
the  charitable  organization  whoee  endow- 
ment consists  of  stock  in  a  closely  held 
business. 

"Even  if  such  an  organization  were  to 
value  its  assets  in  good  faith,  and.  based  on 
this  valuation,  make  the  apparently  required 
expenditures,  the  revenue  service  might  sub- 
sequently asset  that  the  values  used  were  too 
low,  with  the  consequence  that  the  chari- 
table organization  would  have  Inadvertently 
failed  to  distribute  sufficient  amounts  to 
qualify  in  the  earlier  years  as  a  public  char- 
ity .  ." . 

"As  a  result,  under  the  proposed  regula- 
tion the  organization  would  then  be  retro- 
actively treated  as  a  private  foundation,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  new  taxes,  penalties  and  re- 
strictions for  the  previotis  years  .  .  ." 

There  is  yet  another  gray  area  in  the  tax 
laws  relating  to  medical  research  organiza- 
tions. It,  too,  involves  the  definition  of  such 
organizations. 

To  qualify  as  a  medical  research  organiza- 
tion, the  Internal  Revenue  Code  states,  an 
organization  mtist  carry  on  its  medical  re- 
search "in  conjunction  with  a  hospital." 

In  appearances  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee in  1973,  representatives  of  the  How- 
ard Hughes  Medical  Institute  pointedly  em- 
phasized the  institute's  affiliation  with  hos- 
pitals. 

Seymour  Mintz,  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Hogan  &  Hartson,  who 
said  he  had  represented  the  medical  institute 
since  it  was  organized  In  1953,  told  a  Hoitse 
Banking  and  Currency  subcommittee  in  April 
1973: 

"The  institute  is  directly  engaged  in  medi- 
cal research  in  affiliation  with  hospitals.  Tts 
work  takes  place  at  its  laboratories  within 
tlie  University  of  Miami  Medical  Center  and 
at  other  leading  medical  centers  comblnii:>{ 
researcli,  medical  school  and  hospital  facili- 
ties." 

Indeed.  Dr.  E.  M.  Pepper,  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs  and  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  School  of  Medicine,  told  Tlie 
Inquirer  that  the  university,  Jacltson 
Memorial  Hospital  In  Miami  and  the  Hughes 
institute  "have  collaborated  for  manj  years 
in  carrying  out  medical  research." 

"For  this  purpKjse,"  he  said,  "hospital  pa- 
tient data,  clinical  material,  and  laboratory 
facilities  are  available  if  desired  to  investi- 
gators of  the  (Hbghes)  Institute  who  are 
members  of  our  faculty. 

Dr.  George  W.  Thorn,  the  institute's  di- 
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rector     of     medical     research     and     former  expended  for  medical  research  laboraton  ex- 
physiclan-ln-chlef  at  Peter   Brent   Brlgtaam      pensea  and  supplies 

^?^}^  J°  ^*?°-  ^^"^^*<*  ^'  Jn^tnme-3  EK,rtng  the  year  1973,  the  medical  iMUtuto 

reUUonaliip  ^th   the   Unlyerslty  of  Miami  ,pent    a    tot*l    of    »3.M8    mUllon     «    S2 

wh-n  '^f?°t^'^i'  K  ,  """'^  **"•  "'"*  .'"'^;  ■""«""*•  •'285  ml!llon-K>r  42  percent-went 

when   he   testified   before   the   congres.=lonal  tor  Just  three  purposes- 

committee  In  1973.  tZ      ,             t-     f         ■ 

o„,H  T^.    T-i.„.       ..TV.      ...           ,          ,  ^"®   interest   paj-ment   on    the   loan   from 

Said  Dr^  Thorn:     The   liutliuie   has  also  Mxighes"  Summa  Corp.;  the  medical  Institute 

malntaUied   research    cooperation    for    more  employes"  annuity  program;   and  salaries  of 

than   15   years   with   the   Jackson   Memorial  the  institute's  officers  and  directors 

Hospital,  a  teaching  hospital  of  the  Univer-  ^,      .,oo«oo,^„ 

slty  of  Miami,  which   la  located   about   two  ,  J^'LV   '     "^i"^  "^t?"^"'  In.stltute  proml.- 

blocks  from  the  Institute's  laboratories  and  f,  n.,»?  f  ^!t.      ^  ^T'."'.''  ^°'^-  '"^'^^^^  "'^ 

headquarters.'  *"''''*    l-^terest  rate  of  5.5  percent. 

„   ?           „  , ,   „  For  two  decades  now,  the  medical  Inst  :uite 

But  an  official  of  Jackson  Memorial  Hos-  )ia,  been  paying  Interest  on  the  note 

pital    In   Miami,    while   acknowledging    that  «•>,„„     ♦>,„    „  ^.     ,     ,     ^.^    .  . 

the    university's    medical    school    faculty    Is  sevm..   r  ^   vn^.               ^T^^T^^    ^i'*"'?'^; 

•responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  din-  ^^y"^^""'  ^-  M'^^^- w»^  asked  during  the  1973 

leal    care   of   the    (hospital's)    indigent    pa-  ''""Krcssional  hearings  why  the  institute  did 

tients,"  denied  the  existence  of  any  formal  '""•  P*"''  ""  "^'"^  "°'«-  *»«  r«-plled: 

relationship — or   even   a    Informal    relation-  '^'^  have  never  made  that  demand  on  the 

ship — between  the  hospital  and  the  Howard  'lughes  Aircraft  Co  .  becau.se  we  felt  that  It 

Hughes  Medical  Institute.  was  not  in  the  liiterest  of  the  Institute  to 

In  response  to  questions  from  The  luqulier,  hamstring  the  aircraft  company  to  the  point 

Charles  W.   Nordwall,   the  hospltarj   execu-  where  it  would   be  deprived   of   its  working 

tlve  director,  stated  that;  capital." 

"To   the   best   of   my   knowledge    and   ex-  Actual  records  on  Me   with  another  gov- 

perlence.    which    covers    the    last    10    vears,  ernmeni  agency.  t!ie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

there  Is  no  formal  or  Uiformal  relationsnip.  show   that   Howard    Hughes   apparently   has 

either     verbally    or     written      between     the  p,aced  restrictions  on  the  Institute's  payment 

Howard  Hughes  Medical  Ins-.ituie  and  Jack-  ,  f  ,w„  „,.„.,„„,                                          k»J""^"i 

son  M«morial  Hospital.'  "^  ^^^  principal. 

T_    ,     *    »i.           J.     ,    ,       .     i  A  Civil  .^eron.iaHcs  Board  rouoit  .slates- 

In  fact,   the   medical   institute  carries   on  -  !„.„..„  , ..,,  »  u  i<.i^ '■  i  .>.ai.es. 

Its  program  through  what  it  calls  "medical  ^  ^""^re^t  on  this  note  Is  paid  annually, 
investigators."  who  work  at  the  Institutes  "^  '"®  principal  is  payable  only  from  the 
Miami  laboratorlea  or  at  selected  medical  P'"'^eed.s  of  salts  of  stock  of  Hughes  Air- 
centers  around  the  country.  crait  Co.  by  the  institute. 

Rather  than  operating  a  medical  reseuich  "^°  ^"''^  ^''^^  ^^'^  ever  been  sold  ar-d  the 

organization  "in  conjunction  with  a  hospl-  i'ls'ituto   hns   complete   discretion   a.^   to  all 

tal,"  the  Institute  seems  to  be  awarding  the  ■"'"■''i  sale.s." 

equivalent  of  medical  fellowships.  In  the  more  than  20  years  that  have  gone 

The  recipients  of  the  money  then  conduct  by  since  It  was  formed,  the  medical  Institute 

their   research   in   whatever   medical    center  uaa  retained  firm  control  of  all  75  000  shares 

with  Which  they  happen  to  be  affiliated.  of  sU>ck  in  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  showing  no 

As  Dr.  Thorn  explained  to  the  congressional  di...Doslilon  what-soever  to  sell  the  stock 
subcommittee,  "Most  investigators  have  com-  t.,  mrr   hAf.«.iKi.  ^r  t»,«  i„.«it..,-.    »..i         . 
pleted  graduate  work  In  the  medical  sciences  r,,lL    '^[Z^^^^^   »     Institute  s  failure  to 
or    have    post-graduate    experience    in    re-  'T  I,      \  P"",^"^'   payment*  on  the  out- 
search,  and  some  hold  both  M  D   and  Ph    D  ''^*"«"n8   l"*"   ^^om   the  Summa  Corp..   the 
deo-rees  "  cumulative  interest  paid  on  the  note  by  the 

^IncldenUlly,  prior  to  the  establishment  1"  „"'"'P*  ^f  "*'    "'f""^'*    *°    ^''^''^' 

of  the  institute,  Howard  R.  Hughes  Fellow-  ''^°"^  °*"^'*   Summa   already  has  reached 

ships  were  awarded  for  medical  research.  ^^®  ^°*^  percent  mark  and  Is  still  climbing. 

On  the  matter  of  medical  fellowships,  the  '*"'*  ^^^  medical  institute  still  has  not  re- 
proposed   IRS   regulations   that   have    never  duced  its  outstanding  loan   balance  by  one 
l)een    Implemented    are    quite    clear.    They  cent. 
state; 

-If  the  organization's  primary  piu-pose  Is  ""'•*  ^"'  Howard  muGhcs  medical  institute  spends 

to  disburse  funds  to  other  organizations  for  '^^  MONEY 

the  conduct  of  research  by  them  or  to  ex-  _         , 

tend  research  grants  or  scholarships  to  others. 

It  is  not  directly  engaged  in  the  active  con-  _ 

duct  of  medical  research."  ~                ; 

Such     an     organization     then     would     be  Tol.<l    menUlo     researeh 

treated  as  a  private  foundation  rather  than  „.                     e.pendi-      Summa          pay. 

as  a  public  charity.  ^•"                      ""**       ^°'f'     '""«^' 

Some  other  fascinating  inslghUs   into   tlie 

medical  institute's  financial  practices  can  be  "^^  -              $1959,097 

gleaned  from  the  annual  information  returns      }o« •    {'off-M? 

It  submits  to  ms.  1967:::::::::  vm:m 

The   IRS   reports   show    that   In    1971    the     ilcf jui'^i 

medical  institute  spent  $63,318  for  "labora-  1970::::::::::   iliUlm 

tory  supplies  and  expenses."  That  same  year,      '971 2!265',252 

the  institute  spent  $89,856  for  Its   'employes'     llll "    i2§'5n 

annuity"  program.  ■   g.i*/,»it 

IRS  reports  show  that  lu  1972  the  medical  TnUl 

InsUtute  spent  $54,543  for  laboratory  supplies  ""^ 

and  expenses.  »ie8.7l0  for  the  employes'  an-  |ge''     ?l  612  7C5 
nulty  program. 

In  1973,  the  medical  institute  spent  *84,974 

for  Iat>or«tory  .supplies  and  expen.'^es.  «15I  -  V/S^l.'.t^'T"*''"'""  ""e^e'*  P»ym«"tj  on  outsttnding loin 

004  for  the  employes'  annuity  progmn,.  ^^'^^?:^e^a,lr^o1,^„?;r,ull«S/^:,rre^«!3?: 

In  other  words,  over  the  three-year  period  '"'**  ™'  liborifory  supphei  and  •quipirwtit  and  ttn  medical 

'^nf»«^?7ft^"**'.f   ^^1"^   Institute   has  Ti'X,,^  «ia..es  ,1  .««ut.  .  ^«,.  ,.„ui  pa,m,nl5- 

bpent  »3a».370  for  its  employes   annuity  pro-  employee  annuity  costs  and  other  mhcelUneoos  eipendituffs' 

gram,  or  77  percent  more  than  the  $202,835  sowo^   Internal  Revenue  Service, 
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LET  US  HOLD  DOWN  fiPENDINa 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  9,  197& 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
I  go  home  to  South  Dakota,  the  people 
give  me  the  same  message:  "Tell  the 
spenders  down  in  Congress  we  do  not 
need  them!"  It  Is  a  message  I  get  over 
and  over. 

There  is  certainly  a  greater  conscious- 
ness about  the  role  of  Federal  spending 
in  fueling  inflation.  South  Dakotans  are 
telling  me  we  need  to  get  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  national  debt  under  con- 
trol, and  they  realize  that  some  of  their 
pet  programs  are  going  to  have  to  be 
curtailed,  too. 

South  Dakotans  know  that  inflation  is 
the  No.  1  domestic  enemy,  that  Federal 
spending  programs  sooner  or  later  have 
to  be  paid  for.  and  the  longer  payment  is 
delayed  the  worse  inflation  gets. 

Moreover,  they  see  through  the  smoke 
that  is  throv.'n  up  to  disgtiise  what  hap- 
pens to  a  lot  of  the  money  we  in  Con- 
gress appropriate.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  very  thoughtful 
editorials  of  publisher  Harold  D.  Jones 
of  the  Redfield  Press. 

Glass  Horse  in  W.<sHrNCTOK 
It  Is  easy  to  criticize  New  York  City  for 
£.^cal   IrrefpousibUity.  The  "Big  Apple"  has 
been  too  free  with  its  money  for  too  long. 

But  people  In  glass  houses — the  congress- 
men in  Washington— shouldn't  throw  rot- 
ten apples.  Instead,  they  should  learn  their 
lesson.  During  the  past  several  years,  when 
U^.  spending  exceeded  revenues  by  billions 
of  dollars,  it  printed  money  to  to  cover  its 
bills  and  borrowed  money  at  high  Interest 
rates.  The  resulting  infiatlon  has  hurt  New- 
York  and  all  of  us. 

President  Ford  has  been  battling  to  hold 
the  line  on  federal  spending  and  he  Insisted 
that  a  tax  cut  bill  should  recognize  the  need 
for  curtaUlng  expenditures.  But  both  the 
AdminlsUatlon  and  members  of  the  Con- 
gress need  to  do  more  to  halt  extravagance. 
Taxpayers  are  fed  up  with  the  cost  of  big 
government. 

A  renewed  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  In 
the  nation's  capital  would  be  a  far  better  ex- 
ample for  the  coimtry  than  the  criticisms 
our  lawmakers  have  been  so  busUy  making 
about  New  York  City. 

Does  It  Help  the  Pooa? 

Those  Senators  and  Congressmen  In  Wash- 
ington who  always  vote  for  new.  expanded. 
Increased,  and  more  expensive  government 
"welfare"  programs  constantly  seek  to  Justify 
their  generosity  on  the  grounds  that  the  pro- 
grams "help  the  poor  and  needy." 

But  this  Is  not  necessarily  so.  It  often  ap- 
pears that  It  is  mostly  the  administrators  of 
the  programs— the  federal  bureaucrats — who 
benefit  most. 

A  report  was  recently  released  of  a  fed- 
erally-financed program  that  must  set  some 
sort  of  record  for  waste  and  InefBclency.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  program  to  provide 
emergency  supplies  of  coal  and  fuel  oU  to 
needy  families. 

Upon  examination,  however.  It  turned  out 
that  out  of  121.025  allocated  to  a  particular 
county,  less  than  three  percent  of  the  money 
actually  went  for  coal  and  fuel  oil  for  the 
needy.  The  balance  of  the  money — more  than 
07  percent — went  for  the  salaries  oX  the  peo- 
ple running  the  program! 

Not  all  federal  welfare  programs,  of  course, 
are  as  bad  as  that  one.  However,  it  is  a  fact 
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that  »  huge  pioporttoii  of  "walfai*"  moDsy 
goes  for  thm  "orartiMUl''  of  tlM  gafwaniHit 
boiMus— not  only  ttie  mIwIih.  wacw.  trine* 
benefits,  vaoatkn  pay  and  tta«  Ilka,  ha*  atao 
for  tho  enonnoos  expenae  of  tba  rant.  haat. 
light,  and  maintenance  of  tba  gofammant 
buildings  nqtUred  to  bouse  tbe  tana  of  tbou- 
sands  of  government  wMkers. 

The  best  way  to  help  the  po«r  In  America 
Is  to  strengtlien  our  free  enterjirlBe  system. 
so  that  pec^Ie  can  have  Jobs.  BUnply  paying 
government  bureaucrats  to  take  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  one  grottp  of  Americans  to 
hand  out  to  another  group  of  Americans  Is 
an  exercise  In  futility  that  produces  nothing 
of  valae  and  simply  tends  to  Impoverish 
everyone. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMEEtlCAN  ECONOMIC  ILEJTERACY 


POUTICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  BIU  FRENZEL 

OF   MINinSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVE3 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  current  Interest  in  changlnK  the  elec- 
tion law  to  give  preferential  bieatment 
to  union  PAC's  over  corporate  PACs,  I 
have  sought  Informatlnn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  on  the  activi- 
ties of  these  committees. 

The  Commission  by  teleph<me  gave  me 
the  following  figures  which  I  bdleve 
originated  with  Common  Cause.  In  the 
1972  congressional  elections,  union 
PAC's  outspent  corporate  PACs  by  $3.6 
to  $1.7  million.  In  1974  union  PAC's  gave 
$4-3  million  against  $2.9  for  corporate 
PAC's. 

1974  contributions  from  corporate 
PAC's  went  to  congressional  campaigns 
in  the  following  approximate  percent- 
ages— estimates  by  FEC  staff  based  (m  a 
sample  of  approximately  one-third: 
Democrat  incumbents,  42  percent;  Re- 
publican incumbents.  38  peroent;  Demo- 
crat challengers,  5  percent;  Republican 
challengers,  5  percent;  Democrats  In 
open  races,  5  percent;  Republicans  in 
open  races,  5  percent. 

Therefore,  it  seems  Democrat  candi- 
dates got  sUightly  more  of  the  corporate 
PAC  money  than  did  Republicans.  I  did 
not  ask  for  a  Iveakdown  of  union  PAC 
contributions.  I  believe  a  great  majority 
goes  to  Democrats. 

Further,  the  Commission  Informs  me 
that  in  1974  there  were  201  imlon  polit- 
ical committees  and  that  that  number 
grew  to  249  in  1975.  Corporate  political 
action  committees  numbered  89  in  1974 
and  grew  to  15d  in  1975. 

Some  other  information  follows: 


Iln  mRlionsI 

Corpontfl 
PACs 

i 

Unions 

1972: 

Incumbents 

11.1 

$1.* 

Challenger] 

No  Inc.  rices 

::: .2 

.4 

1.0 
.7 

Total.. 

1.7 

3.6 

1974: 

Incumbents 

ChallMgira 

No  Ik.  ric«t 

re 

.1 

(«) 

1.3 

LI 

.1 

ToUl 

tt 

Kt 

'  No  figures. 
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HON.  WILUAM  L  ARMSTRONG 

or  ooiosino 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBHTATIVES 

Tvesdaji.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  ARMSTnONG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
thftniTR  to  econmnlc  Ignorance,  there  has 
been  much  misunderstanding  and  ma- 
ligning of  the  role  of  business  in  our 
eoQsiomy.  Dr.  Robert  Knapp.  associate 
dean  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado at  Colorado  Springs,  has  written  a 
very  perceptive  essay  on  this  subject.  In 
Dr.  Elnapp's  own  words,  "to  preserve  an 
economy  that  Is  both  free  and  produc- 
tive." I  recommend  the  following  essay  to 
my  coUeagoes: 

Amekicam  Economic  Iluteract 
(By  Robert  W.  Knapp) 

Justice  louls  BrandeU — "Experience 
sliould  teach  us  to  be  most  on  guard  to  pro- 
tect liberty  when  the  government's  puri>oees 
ara  beneficent  .  .  .  The  greatest  dangers  to 
liberty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  seal,  well-meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding." 

Thomas  Jefferson — "If  a  nation  expects  to 
be  Ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of  clvlUza- 
tlon.  It  expects  what  never  was  and  never 
win  be." 

XT  IS  ABAM   SMITH'S   BICENTENNIAL,   TOO 

In  1778,  two  of  history's  greatest  docu- 
ments on  human  freedom  and  progress 
emerged.  One,  at  course,  was  the  UJ3.  Dec- 
taimtton  of  Iml^iendence.  liess  well  known 
Is  that  this  year  Is  also  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Wealth  of  Nations  by  Adam  Smith. 

News  accounts  have  recently  revealed  that 
many  Americans  fall  to  recognise  and  en- 
dcrae  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
Mice  shown  to  them  on  the  street.  Equally 
shocking  Is  the  even  greater  American  ignor- 
mriMt  of  the  Ideas  of  Adam  Smith  and  the 
nature  of  c^iltallsm.  Economic  Illiteracy  is 
a  «*««»i^  scourge  that  today  threatens  our 
very  aodety.  It  Is  frightening  that  after  dec- 
ades of  teaching  economics  to  millions  of 
Americans  In  our  schools  and  colleges,  the 
public  Is  BtlU  so  Ignorant  about  the  facts 
and  nature  of  capitalism. 

Vor  example,  a  survey  by  Opinion  Beaearch 
Corporation  showed  what  groes  misconcep- 
tions a  cross  section  of  Americans  have  about 
corporate  profits.  When  asked  what  was  the 
average  after-tax  profit  of  corporations  as  a 
percentage  of  sales,  the  average  response  was 
28  percent.  The  same  persons  said  they  felt 
a  fair  profit  would  be  10  percent.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  actual  figure  at  the  time  was  4 
percent,  m  a  Oallup  Poll  this  fall,  students 
on  S7  campuses  estimated  that  the  average 
profit  made  by  corporations  was  46  percent, 
believing  a  fair  profit  to  be  26  percent.  If  the 
public  is  so  Ignorant  about  the  final  and  per- 
hi^ts  most  publicized  fact  about  business — 
Its  profits — how  much  greater  must  be  its 
Igntxtmce  of  the  overall  functioning  of  the 
economic  system? 

It's  not  surprising  that  persons,  operating 
from  such  ignorance,  called  In  both  polls  for 
more  government  control  of  business  and 
held  business  executives  in  low  regard.  When 
asked  to  rate  people  in  various  professions  as 
to  honesty  and  ethical  standards,  the  stu- 
dents gave  a  "very  high"  ranking  to  coUege 
profeesore — ^70  percent — while  giving  busi- 
ness executives  only  20  percent.  One  wonders 
at  the  "honesty  and  ethical  standards"  of 
professors  who  must  bear  a  major  blame  for 
the  gross  misunderstanding  by  their  students 
of  the  nature  of  capitalism. 

As  a  result  of  economic  Ignorance  business 
is  saddled  with  unfair  blame  and  made  the 
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•capegoat  for  many  ot  society's  lUa.  sucte  as 
buodng  tsstelesi  tnct  homes  and  Isige.  gss- 
gm^Ui^  SBtomobllssi  sssthsticsny  oOen- 
Blve  advertlali]^  and  pollution.  By  and  large, 
these  sslst  because  many  buyers  do  not  want 
or  cannot  aff<»d  anything  else  or.  In  the  case 
of  pollution,  do  not  want  to  pay  the  price  to 
avoid  It.  To  blame  buslnees  for  such  things 
Is  Uke  going  to  a  restaarant  and  erderlng  too 
muA  bad  food.  u^eiaUiniig  yoursrtf ,  and 
then  Warning  your  lllneas  on  the  waiter  for 
bringing  yoa  exactly  what  you  ordered.  Easy 
taiigets  are  not  always  Justlflable  targets. 

In  the  isaos.  CTltles  of  the  free  market  sys- 
tem urged  extensive  govemment  Interven- 
tion to  deal  with  the  problem  of  depresskn 
because  the  market  system  was  thought  in- 
c^MtUe  of  ever  again  providing  economic 
growth  and  jobs.  Under  the  "stagnation 
thesis,"  only  govemment  could  generate 
much  needed  growth  and  prosperity.  Kow 
the  critics  march  under  the  baxmer  cft  "the 
limits  to  growth":  ttte  problem  Is  to  euTb 
economic  expansion  before  we  exhaust  the 
world's  resources  and  destroy  the  environ- 
ment; and  the  solutton  Is— what  else — gov- 
ernment control  of  growth.  Tlie  great  na- 
tional crisis  has  diametrically  lefsised  from 
too  UtUe  growth  to  too  much.  What  Is  the 
same  Is  that  the  free  market  la  the  villain 
and  govemment  control  the  savior.  Such  Is 
the  triumph  of  prejudice  over  consistency. 
Ignorance  over  understanding. 

ADAM    SMITH    KxvisrrEO 

Poll  after  poll  in  recent  yean  reveals  a 
public  mlml  that  Is  Increasingly  critical  and 
sadly  misinformed  toward  business.  There- 
fore, In  this  bicentennial  year.  It  behooves  us 
to  reconsldor  the  essential  ideas  of  the  tn- 
teilectual  father  of  capitalism.  Adam  Smith 
was  no  apologist  for  the  "establishment"  of 
his  day.  or  for  businessmen.  In  fact  he 
strenuously  attacked  the  entrenched  dogmas 
of  m^rr^ntiuam  He  wss  not  even  an  econ- 
omist, because  that  science  only  arose  after 
and  because  of  him. 

He  was  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
committed  aU  his  life  to  understanding 
what  we  might  term  today  the  "good  society." 
In  the  only  world  In  ■vhlch  he  moved,  the 
world  of  ideas,  he  was  a  radlcaL  (Curiously, 
today's  critics  of  capitalism  scomfuUy  charge 
that  its  defenders  want  to  regress  to  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nlnteenth  centuries:  the  critics 
want.  In  effect,  to  resurrect  the  economic 
straitjackets  like  government  price-fixing 
that  prevailed  under  mercantilism  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centiu-ies,  and 
against  which  Smith  wrote  bis  thousand- 
page  magnum  opus.) 

What  he  gave  the  world  In  his  Wealth  of 
Nations  was  simply  the  proposition  that  the 
best  way  for  pe<^e  to  achieve  their  highest 
human  potential,  and  at  the  same  time  create 
the  greatest  matorULi  wealth,  was  to  free 
them  from  govemment  cmitrol  so  they  could 
pursue  their  own  Individual  self-interest.  In 
order  to  assure  that  self-interest  would  serve 
the  public  welfare,  he  Insisted  on  compe- 
tition. Self-interest  was  natural  and  the 
motive  fcxce  In  society,  and  competition  the 
govem<»'  that  channeled  self-interest  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  welfare. 

Smith  had  no  fondness  for  businessmen. 
It  was  the  system  of  capitalism  he  cham- 
pioned, not  Its  producers.  A  wily  and  shrewd 
observer  of  human  behavior,  he  was  alert  to 
what  he  called  "the  mean  rapacity,  the  mo- 
nop<dlzlng  spirit  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, vrho  neither  are  not  ought  to  be  the 
rulers  of  masAclnd."  Smith  taught  that  so- 
ciety need  not  fear  the  "mean  rapacity"  of 
businessmen  so  long  as  there  was  compe- 
tition. 

He  was  the  world's  first  and  best  consumer 
advocate,  tielieving  that  "consiunptlon  Is  the 
sole  end  and  purpose  of  productton."  In  other 
nrords,  the  primary  purpose  of  capitalism  is' 
to  benefit  consumers.  Capitalism  is  not  de- 
fendable  because  it  profits  producers.  It  Is 
only  defendable  because  it  insTlmliwie — ^not 
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perfectly,  but  better  than  any  alternative 
"Ism" — both  the  material  welfare  and  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  society,  and  that  asser- 
tion Is  the  essential  reason  that  Wealth  of 
Nations  Is  one  of  the  greatest  Intellectual 
efforts  In  history. 

ECONOMIC    APOSTASV 

For  too  many  decades  now,  more  Ameri- 
cans have  been  abandoning  the  principles 
of  Adam  Smith.  As  we  have  forgotten  the 
true  nature  of  a  market  system,  we  have 
encouraged  political  leaders  to  embarlc  upon 
programs  aimed  at  expanding  security  and 
central  control,  with  a  consequent  weaken- 
ing of  freedom,  individualism,  and  compe- 
tition. We  have  turned  to  government  and 
collectivism  to  solve  our  economic  problems. 
We  have  bought  social  peace  by  buying  off 
various  pressure  groups  through  excessive 
government  promises  and  programs,  suc- 
cumbing to  demands  from  various  groups 
trying  to  skirt  the  rigors  of  competition. 

We  have  abandoned  the  Jefferson  ian  ideal 
of  no  special  privilege  for  anyone,  for  the 
principle  of  special  privileges  for  each  and 
everyone.  In  my  opinion,  Abraham  Lincoln 
expressed  well  the  ideal  role  for  government 
when  he  said  It  is  the  duty  of  government 
toward  men  to  "lift  all  artificial  weights  from 
their  shoulders,  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable 
pursuits  for  all,  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
start  111  the  race  of  life."  But  to  a  large 
extent  we  have  moved  from  a  concept  of 
providing  equal  opportunity  to  tliai  of  trying 
to  provide  equal  rewards. 

The  idea  of  providing  sf)ecial  privileges  for 
everyone  is  a  contradiction  in  term.s,  a.s 
Walter  Lippman  demonstrated  forty  years 
ago  in  hU  book  "The  Good  Society  • '  If  this 
process  of  gradual  collectivism  Is  not  stopped. 
Lippman  warned  that  economic  prosperity 
and  political  freedom  were  both  threatened. 
Another  warning  comes  from  Friedrlch 
Hayek,  co-winner  in  1974  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Economics.  For  decades.  Hayek  has  argued 
that  economic  freedom  l.s  the  precondition 
to  all  our  political  and  civil  liberties.  A  gov- 
ernment that  attempts  to  centrally  plan  its 
economy  will  be  led.  according  to  Hayek,  in- 
exorably and  inevitably  to  totalitarianism 
The  central  theme  of  his  best-selling  book. 
"The  Road  to  Serfdom,"  -  Is  that  by  replaclni; 
the  19th  centiUTT  ideals  of  liberty,  indlvidual- 
l.'^m,  and  competitive  capitalism  with  the 
modern  ideals  of  security,  equality,  and  wel- 
fare, to  be  provided  through  central  economic 
planning,  western  democracies  are  rl.sklni,; 
totalitarianism.  SoclalLsts  and  planners  are 
good  men,  well-intentioned  reformers,  lovers 
of  democracy,  but  they  fall  to  tinderstanct 
the  necessity  of  a  free  economy  for  a  free 
society.  The  best  protection  against  economic 
exploitation,  poverty,  and  otlier  modern 
problems  is  competition,  and  the  bos'  kind 
of  government  planning  Is  to  'plan  for  com- 
petition." .says  Hayek.  Oovertanent  programs 
niined  at  providing  economU-  s.'ciirlty  and 
welfare  weaken  competition 

EtJIJALITy     VEllsr.s    t'fl^IENLV 

The  mast  influential  economics  book  of  the 
taentleth  century  was  "The  General  Tlieory 
of  Employment.  Interest,  and  Money."  '  by 
John  M.  Keynes,  partly  becau.se  H  reniforced 
with  theory  and  logic  s„!»biU?.fttion  poikies 
sucli  as  deficit  spending  whicii  polith  uns  had 
already  stumbled  into  but  for  wluih  thero 
Was  little  existing  theoretical  support  In  a 
similar  way.  a  major  work  wk-s  published  In 
1971  by  Harvard  Professor  John  Rawl.s  titled 
"A  Theory  of  Justice."  '  which  would  Justify 
and  accelerate  the  drift  of  recent  decades 
toward  equalizing  nicomes.  Highly  nigral  and 
persuasive  in  its  appeal,  the  book  charges 
•-ociety  to  move  beyond  eriu.tl  oppurtvn\;ty  to 
equal  rewards. 

Like  Keynes'  earlier  work.  Rawls'  book  im- 
mediately launched  a  rnge  of  academic  dis- 
cission. It  took  a  decade  for  Keynes'  ideos  to 
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be  fully  embraced  as  the  law  of  the  land  In 
the  "Employment  Act  of  1946."  Analogoualj, 
It  can  be  speculated  that  Rawls'  Ideas  might 
be  enshrined  In  something  like  the  "Entitle- 
ments Act  of  1981,"  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue. (The  peevishness  to  suggest  1984  can- 
not be  resisted. ) 

Before  we  chuck  Adam  Smith  completely, 
before  we  trade  the  notion  of  "to  each  ac- 
cording to  hU  performance"  for  the  doctrine 
"to  each  according  to  his  needs"  as  perceived 
by  the  egalitarians,  we  had  better  know  the 
con.sequence8.  Even  a  liberal  economist  like 
Arthur  Okun.  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  who  supported  much  of 
The  Great  Society  program,  urges  caution.  In 
his  recent  book  Equality  and  Efficiency,  The 
Big  Tradeoff,'  Okun  warns  that  the  cost  of 
more  equality  of  results  Is  destrlctiou  of  in- 
centives to  expand  the  economic  pie,  loss  of 
efficiency  and  productivity,  and  as  a  result 
less  to  go  around  for  everybody.  It  Is  possible 
to  make  everyone's  income  equal,  but  will  it 
be  equal  poverty  for  all'? 

The  way  to  maximize  the  "wealth  of  the 
nation"  in  to  encottrage  the  Incentives  to  pro- 
duce This  iticludes  more  efforts  to  eliminate 
racial,  ethnic,  and  sexual  discrimination  that 
are  wrong  in  them-selves,  but  also  limit  pro- 
ductivity by  stifling  our  greatest  resource, 
human  capital.  But  in  our  zeal  to  right  past 
injustices,  let  us  not  adopt  such  policies  as 
Job  qiiola.s  and  guaranteed  Incomes  that  so 
limit  productivity  as  to  ultimately  condemn 
everyone  to  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Progress  depends  on  innovation  and  per- 
lormance.  which  in  turn  depend  on  freedom 
of  opportunity,  tliought.  enterprise,  and  the 
t<jlerance  of  reward.s  ba.sed  on  contribution 
The  trend  toward  equalizing  income.s,  regard- 
less of  contribution,  threatens  all — freedom, 
incentive,  and  progress.  Another  precondi- 
tion to  proKres.s  tliat  is  threatened  today  is 
competition.  Competition.  like  necessity,  Is 
the  mother  of  invention.  Paternity  is  pro- 
vided by  .self-interest. 

In  Till'  Ascrnt  of  Man:  Jacob  Bronowski 
reminds  us  that  wlien  the  InquLsltion  si- 
lenced Galileo,  alt  creative  thinking  and  In- 
vention deserted  Italy  for  the  northern 
states.  Persecution  and  mu/^.ling  of  Inde- 
pendent thinking  drove  to  her  enemies  the 
creative  sclent i.sts  who  ultimately  defeated 
the  axLs  jxiwers.  In  a  slower,  subtler,  but  .sim- 
ilar wav,  economic  creativity  which  provides 
material  progress  will  be  smothered  and 
banislied  if  we  overregiilate  u.id  stitle  the 
private  economy  Equally  destructive  would 
be  removal  of  tlie  spur  of  competition. 

PoLtnCIZATION   or   FCONOMIC   LIFE 

Traditiona;  trade  unions  are  not  the  only 
e.iampies  of  niijdcrn  collectivlst  economics 
Farmers  are  ^iron^ily  orga,nized  Ihe  profes- 
sions are  hl^lily  organized,  with  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  A.ssciclalion  perliaps  the  strong- 
est example  of  a  powerful  group  protecting 
tlie  status  of  its  members  by  severely  limit- 
ing entry  Now  teachers,  policemen,  and  other 
public  employees  are  ort-'iuiizing;  consumers 
are  orgaui^inK;  students,  wehare  recipients, 
veterans,  retired  perMiiis— tiie  llsl  is  HlinoHt 
endless  Everybody  is  or'^aniziiiK  in  order  to 
gain  at  tlie  expense  of  everyone  else. 

liiisiiiess  pressure  groups  abound  .Some  o( 
free  euterp:ise  s  Worst  eueinle.s  iire  busluess- 
tiien  wlio  proless  belief  In  free  enterprise  at 
a  cliaiaber  of  coriiinerce  meciiny  one  duv.  and 
liie  next  are  lobbying  powerfully  lor  tariffs, 
quotas  fair  trade  laws,  resale  price  'iiainte- 
nuiice  iaw.s  special  tax  privileges,  and  a  mul- 
tiiude  ':i  government  subsidies,  protections, 
and  ba'1-outs.  all  i:,icnde<l  to  .shield  tliem 
from  c(>ni;>etUive  pre.ssures 

Over  the  la.st  45  years  tne  H(a  eminent  .> 
share  of  tiie  iiatloiKil  income  Ims  rl.sen  from 
about  ID  percent  to  40  percent.  Upon  leaving 
his  post  as  head  of  HEW,  Casper  Weinberger 
recently  warned  that  if  current  t-ends  con- 
tinue   bv    tlie   yeai    'JOdO   half   the    .\ine'icrtn 
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people  will  be  working  to  support  the  other 
half.  When  the  total  claims  of  our  citizens 
exceed  their  resotircee.  the  result  is  the  fi- 
nancial debacle  of  New  York  City.  A  nation 
cannot  consume  what  It  does  not  fltrst  pro- 
duce. With  our  excessive  elbowing  to  divide 
up  the  economic  pie,  we  have  forgotten  what 
Adam  Smith  taught  about  expanding  the 
total  pie. 

ALTERNATIVES    AND    THE    TVTVKS. 

Every  society  must  provide  anfwers  to  the 
same  basic  questions,  such  as  what  goods  lo 
produce,  at  what  prices,  and  who  gets  them. 
Essentially  there  are  only  two  ways  for  so- 
ciety to  organize  Itself  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions: competition  or  central  control.  As  one 
economic  philosopher  expressed  it:  "A  nation 
that  Is  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  competition  will  ultimately  find  Itself  un- 
der the  discipline  of  authority."  Hayek  put 
It  this  way:  "While  the  last  resort  of  a  com- 
petitive economy  is  the  bailiff,  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  a  planned  economy  Is  the  hang- 
man." 

Efforts  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  Income  for 
o.'.e  organized  grotip  at  the  expense  of  others 
are  tolerable  only  within  limits  and  as  long 
as  the  total  pie  is  expanding.  In  the  end. 
such  efforts  reduce  the  total  national  Income. 
tear  at  the  scKial  fabric,  and  divert  energy 
irom  productive,  peaceful  pursuits  to  coun- 
terproductive, cla.ss  conflict. 

As  we  enter  our  political  and  economic  bi- 
centennial let  us  reconsider  the  theories  of 
Adam  Smith  and  the  warnings  of  his  modern 
disciples.  These  are  mighty  Issues  about 
which  brilliant  and  reasonable  experts  differ. 
Monopoly  in  truth  is  as  elusive  as  monopoly 
in  trade. 

Yet  at  thi.'-  time  of  commemoration,  givei; 
the  evidence  of  gross  public  misunderstand 
ing  of  economic  realities,  let  xis  reflect  on  the 
word.s  of  Benjamin  Franklin:  "Those  who 
would  give  up  essential  liberty  to  piu-chase 
a  little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  jior  safety."  If  we  continue  to  aban- 
don Individualism  and  the  competitive  mar- 
ket, if  we  continue  to  strangle  the  private 
economic  sector  out  of  Ignorance  of  Its  func- 
tions, if  we  continue  to  look  to  collective 
solutions  to  our  economic  problems  through 
political  action,  pressure  groups,  and  gov- 
ernment, we  might  Just  celebrate  our  tricen- 
tennial  at  best  in  economic  ruin,  and  at  worst 
in  hidden  cuves  and  political  prisons. 
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FiSTONIAN    INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

Of     .-.fcW    JEKStV 

IN    !  >'[.   HOUSE  OF  REPREtSENTAllVE?^ 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  SE)eaker,  recently, 
we  coiniuemorated  the  58th  anniversary 
ol  E.stonian  Independence.  Anniversaries 
are  normally  joyous  occasions — such  as 
U)e  one  we.  in  America  are  celebrating 
this  year.  But  for  the  people  of  Estonia. 
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It  Is  a  sad  time  to  remember  what  once 
was  and  wbM,%  should  still  be. 

For  EstoolanB  who  are  stmggling  to 
become  free,  the  support  of  the  Dtalted 
States  is  of  utmost  Importance.  We  will 
continue  our  support  in  the  strongttt 
ways  we  can.  It  ts  our  obUgatton.  and  we 
must  dutifully  treat  It  as  such.  The 
United  States'  policy  of  nooreeognlttnn 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  seizure  of  the  Baltic 
States  is  a  sound  one.  We  will  not  relent 
in  it. 

We,  In  the  Congress  must  pause  for  a 
moment,  remembering  the  rich  rewards 
we  have  reaped  from  our  hard  fou^t 
battle  for  independence.  And  especially 
In  this  our  Bicentennial  Tear,  we  must 
not  forget  nations  such  as  Estonia,  for 
she  is  still  in  the  midst  of  her  battle. 


\'TW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or   WASRIMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
its  Ladies  Auxlliaxy  conduct  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  wherein  high  school 
students  submit  competing  essays.  This 
year,  the  winning  essay  from  the  State 
of  Washington  was  submitted  by  Ronald 
Rousseau  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  honored  to  serve.  It 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  submit  his  state- 
ment for  the  Record  not  only  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  outstanding  program  but 
also  in  recognition  of  the  dedication  our 
young  people  like  Ronald  bring  to  our 
democracy. 

The  statement  follows: 
1075-76  'VFW  'VoicK  of  IDemocbacy  Scholar- 
ship Program  'WASHTNcroN  'Winner 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  few  people, 
devoted  to  their  task  of  abolishing  Mercan- 
tileism,  a  theory  In  which  the  governed  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  signed 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was 
also,  eifectlvely,  a  declaration  -of  war  by  a 
band  of  farmers  and  artisans  on  the  strong- 
est military  power  of  that  ttma. 

To  me,  it  seems  qtilte  obvious  that  these 
few  had  some  special  help  trata.  somewhere. 

These  people  were  patriots,  rebels  with  a 
very  worthwhile  cause.  Had  they  not  be- 
lieved so  strongly  In  their  cause,  we  would 
possibly  not  be  citizens  of  the  greatest  coun. 
try  on  Earth  today. 

One  of  the  things  that  make  their  feat  so 
memorable  Is  the  fact  that  they  didn't  al- 
ways have  the  approval  of  their  peers.  In 
many  cases.  It  wasn't  "In  style"  to  oppose 
the  English  crown.  In  no  case  was  It  healthy. 
■yet,  they  believed  In  Individual  freedmns. 
de.spite  the  price  of  those  freedoms.  Many 
of  their  peers  remained  loyal  to  the  king. 
In  some  cases  brother  opposed  brother,  and 
father  opposed  son. 

Those  were  some  of  their  obstacles.  They 
also  had  some  positive  factors  on  their  side. 
There  were  eloquent  speakers  to  rekliulle  the 
flame  of  freedom  In  their  breasts  like  Patrick 
Henry  and  Nathan  Hale.  There  was  Tom 
Paine,  a  man  you  wotUdnt  want  your  sister 
to  marry,  but  who  could  pen  lines  that  could 
make  the  English  governmental  system  dis- 
tasteful to  even  the  most  loyal  Tory. 

They  had  robust  military  leaders,  and,  most 
importantly,  Ood  was  on  their  side. 
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TlMM  men  were  UuUvkluala.  Tbtj  beUeved 
In  «lM*  WM  right  daqtlto  wlia*  othen  be- 
Uevad  la.  Ibny  of  tliam  gave  tlMlr  Uvea 
•ad  (ortnaM  tor  tbelr  brtlefa. 

A  turn  yaara  Uter,  In  1803.  anotber  group 
of  men  trnvtiad  acroflB  tlils  continent,  claim- 
ing a  vast  portion  of  it  for  tliat  new  gov- 
ernment. Tbey  oourageoualy  lx«ved  the  un- 
known, giving  birth  to  the  Idea  of  Manifest 
De«tlny. 

In  18S6.  a  group  of  men  fought  gallantly 
to  tree  an  area  from  another  Imperialistic 
government.  Again  vastly  outnumbered,  they 
gave  tbelr  Uvea  for  their  cause,  thus  buying 
time  for  their  absent  comrades  to  group 
their  forces,  and  eventuaUy  gain  the  victory. 

1861  brought  ClvU  War  to  this  nation.  Peo- 
ple who  believe  Jesus  ChrUt  when  he  said, 
"A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand,"  fought  to  reunite  the  states  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  early  19O0's  brought  the  Great  War. 
Americans  fought  on  foreign  soil,  trying  to 
spread  freedom  to  more  people  of  this  world. 

The  late  1920's  and  aU  of  the  1930's  saw 
economical  disaster  Invade  America.  Money 
and  Jobs  were  scarce,  yet  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  weathered  out  the  storm,  only 
to  be  hit  by  another  Great  War,  greater, 
even  than  the  first.  Americans  again  fought 
and  died  to  help  others  gain  or  maintain 
freedom.  The  50's  and  60's  again  brought 
wars  and  took  Americans  to  fight  for  other 
people  of  this  earth. 

The  70's  have  brought  a  distaste  for  high 
political  executives  of  this  country.  Yet, 
America's  political  system  has  weeded  out 
at  least  part  of  the  bad  without  causing  a 
national  disaster.  In  many  of  the  world's 
other  countries  an  Incident  such  as  the  one 
which  we  have  Just  lived  through  would 
have  caused  total  political  upheaval,  per- 
haps complete  with  violent  riots  and  clvU 
war. 

Because  of  the  Americans  who  have  lived 
before  me,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  this, 
the  greatest  country  on  Earth,  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  help  keep  this  the 
greatest  country  on  Earth.  I  rede  vote  myself 
to  following  lis  laws  and  helping  to  choose 
Its  most  qualified  and  sincere  leaders. 

With  each  American's  continued  devotion 
and  allegiance,  and  with  that  continued  ^>e- 
clal  help  from  somewhere,  I  am  sure  that 
the  next  hundred  years  will  be  greater  than 
either  of  the  previous  two. 
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Since  the  Unlvasltjr  of  Virginia  places 
such  a  great  wnphaslw  on  hl^  academic 
standards,  this  victory  Is  aU  the  more 
sa>preclable.  The  other  schools  In  the 
AGO  are  fine  coDeges  and  have  good 
basketball  teams,  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  couldn't  be  handler  than  with  this 
vlctoiT  by  the  Unlveislty.  Congratula- 
tions, Virginia  1 


CONGRATULATIONS,  VIRGINIA! 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  W 

OP   vntGINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speal^er,  last  Satur- 
day, March  6,  1976,  the  University  of 
Virginia  accomplished  what  most  sports 
writers  thought  was  impossible.  After  de- 
feating North  Carolina  University  and 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's university  captured  the  crown  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  basketball 
tournament  by  defeating  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  perhaps 
the  best  collegiate  basketball  in  the  Na- 
tion is  played  In  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference. Coach  Terry  Holland's  under- 
rated basketball  team  exhibited  precision 
command  of  basketball  fundamentals 
and  the  ability  to  control  game  tempo, 
uhile  defeating  three  nationally  ranked 
teams  and  winning.  After  winning  the 
prestigious  ACC  tournament  few  can 
c'.oubt  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  Wahoos. 


B-NAI  ZION  AWARD  DINNER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   ITKW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  .  has  an  admi- 
rable reputation  as  c  defender  of  truth, 
justice,  and  democracy.  He  recently  dem- 
onstrated the  Interwoven  nature  of  the 
Israeli  struggle  to  maintain  its  freedom 
as  an  independent  nation  with  the  ongo- 
ing American  effort  to  keep  its  demo- 
cratic experiment  alive  and  welL 

His  remarks  at  the  B'nai  Zion  annual 
award  dinner  clearly  set  forth  the  need 
for  continued  United  States  support  of 
Israel.  Honored  at  the  dinner  was  a  for- 
mer colleague  of  ours,  the  Honorable 
Abraham  Multer.  now  a  justice  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals.  One 
of  the  cochairmen  of  the  dinner  commit- 
tee was  another  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Tenzer. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  benefit 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's 
remarks,  I  will  include  the  full  text  at 
this  point  in  the  Recou>: 
B'N.\i  Zion  Awamj  Diwnik,  New  Tork  Cttt, 
Februabt  29,  1976 

I  Eun  honored  that  this  great  organization 
of  B'nal  Zion  Invited  me  to  address  you  at 
this  your  annual  award  dinner,  for  I  not  only 
hold  m  high  esteem  my  good  friends — Abe 
Multer  and  Herb  Tenzer — but  I  share  deeply 
with  them  and  with  you  the  noble  purposes 
of  B'nal  Zion. 

And,  of  course,  what  a  rare  pleastire  and 
privilege  It  Is  to  Join  In  this  testimony  of 
tribute  and  gratitude  to  the  excellence  of 
his  services — as  a  lifelong  advocate  of  Justice 
and  human  rights — your  awardee — Justice 
Abe  Multer. 

I  am  delighted,  too,  that  this  event  Is  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
within  the  context  of  your  program  to  pro- 
mote America-Israel  friendship  In  perpetua- 
tion of  America's  support  for  the  fulfillment, 
as  Herb  Tenzer  says,  of  the  ancient  prophe- 
cies for  the  rebuilding  of  Zion  since  the 
colonial  days. 

So — with  that  thought  in  mind-  let  u.;  go 
bacli  a  little  in  time. 

Back  ■when  the  United  States  ■»«&  a  very 
young  and  struggling  nation — much  like  Is- 
rael today — ^John  Adams  had  deep  misgiv- 
ings whether  the  new  republic,  especially 
Its  democratic  form  of  government,  would 
survive. 

"Democracy  never  lasts  long,"  he  observed. 
"It  soon  wastes,  exhausts  and  mttrders  It- 
self. There  never  was  a  democracy  yet  that 
did  not  commit  suicide." 

These  words  of  two  centuries  ago  may 
sound  needlessly  pessimistic  to  us  today. 
But  '.hey  were  the  serlovts  and  heartfelt  warn- 
ing of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. And  they  remind  us  that  democ- 
racy  is    indeed   fragile.   For   it   depends    lor 
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Its  very  exlstenre  on  the  miornied  participft- 
tlon  and  consent  of  its  people. 

Where  these  eeseutlal  qualUleo  exist,  tho 
foundation  of  democracy  is  firm  and  un- 
shakable. But  without  consent,  without  in- 
formed particlpa'lo'i.  'he  democratic  struc- 
ture win  crumble  h.^-  surely  a*;  If  It  were 
overwhelmed  by  forces  from  without 

So  It  Is  with  Israel  todhv.  Within  that  iliiy 
::atlon  the  demncratio  institutions  are  strong 
and  viable.  It  Is  insit'Rd  frc>m  witho-it  that 
Israel  is  threatened.  And  we,  we  who  have 
made  our  own  deni jiratlc  cxpe-inifnt  a  .'^uc- 
cess,  mu.st  stand  firmly  with  that  nation  a-, 
it  bravely  fate-,  a  diflBculi  future. 

While  there  is  nuich  we  have  done,  and 
still  more  we  must  do.  two  areas  in  particu- 
lar need  our  urgent  attti.'.ion 

In  the  Congress  now  we  are  .^ekini;  wav> 
to  break,  at  least  In  part,  the  economic 
stronghold  of  racially  and  religiou-.ly  moti- 
vated boycotts  Legislation  bemg  considered 
would  ban  American  partaipation  in  such 
acts  of  International  conspiiac  y.  And  the 
Department  of  Justice,  with  Congressional 
support.  Is  exploring  ways  of  using  our  civil 
rights  and  antitrust  laws  to  prose<-ute  taasi- 
nesses  who  willingly  engage  in  boycotts 
against  Israel  in  order  to  gain  favor  with 
Its  enemies. 

At  the  same  tune,  we  must  njve:  cease  our 
efforts  to  win  for  all  people  of  the  world  the 
freedom  of  movement,  the  right  lo  begin 
their  lives  again  In  a  new  and  better  place. 
After  all.  we  share  with  Israel  not  only  our 
democratic  traditions,  but  the  (aci  that. 
unique  in  the  world,  we  are  both  nations 
of  Immigrants.  Surely,  we  cannot  stand  by 
while  the  principle  that  ha.s  made  both  our 
countries  great  is  so  callously  aljused 

Israel  has  been  created  iioni  the  deseit 
by  men  and  women  who  thirsted  and  hun- 
gered for  a  land  of  their  oun  where  they 
could  be  free.  They  have  a^  the  prophets 
foretold,  made  the  deserf  bloom.  Bui  more 
than  that,  they  have  made  hope,  and  equal- 
ity, and  human  dignity  bloom  as  well. 

Their  commitment  is  an  agele.ss  one;  It 
spans  generations  and  civilizations,  it  goes 
back  to  the  man  who  first  s.ud  to  an  op- 
pressor: "Let  my  people  go." 

"Let  my  people  go."  That  simple  deuiand 
comes  down  to  us  through  the  centuries 
clear  and  invincible  in  Us  coiiMction  that 
all  mankind  should  be  free. 

Now  thla  nation  of  Israel  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  those  who  would  destroy  u.  Ar- 
rayed against  It  are  not  only  milliarv  might. 
but  also  the  political  forces  of  those  who  in 
the  United  Nations  supported  the  resolution 
describing  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism.  What 
a  travesty. 

That  vote,  more  than  anv  otiier  aoiion  hi 
recent  years,  served  to  undermine  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Institution  that  was  creat.'d 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  peace  and  Jastioe  tor 
all  people. 

No  wonder  Golda  Meir  would  say.  as  she  did 
last  week  at  the  Brussels  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jews,  -There's  nothing  of  truth,  nothing 
of  Justice,  nothing  of  humanity.  So  we  are 
isolated.  Glory  to  u.s  that  we  are  i.iolated  " 

But.  for  once.  I  must  take  :s.siie  with  tiiis 
brave  and  wonderful  woman. 

So  long  as  there  are  Ameruans  who  are 
committed  to  freedom,  as  you  ure  (ommitted. 
Israel  will  never  be  isolated.  So  long  as  there 
are  men  and  women  in  this  or  any  country 
willing  to  sacrifice  and  strugj;le  to  overcome 
injustice,  oppression,  bigotrv  and  tyranny, 
Israel  will  never  stand  alone. 

And  In  this  our  bicentennuil  jear.  we  can- 
not, we  must  not  for  -et  those  who.  In  the 
very  presence  of  their  enemies,  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  liberty  and  democracy.  Let  us  re- 
member that  for  tho.se  of  us  who  cherLsh 
freedom — liberty  and  democra<y  are  Indivisi- 
ble— we  cannot  allow   that  flame  to  die. 

As  Mrs.  Melr  also  said  in  Brussels  of  the 
Jewish  people,  "We  Just  refuse  to  disfippear. 
No  matter  how  strong  and  brutal  and  ruth- 
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less  the  forces  against  us  may  be — here  we 
are  .  .  .  never  has  anyone  been  able  to  succeed 
in  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  peopli." 

She  could  have  been  speaking  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  well,  who  stand  with  the 
people  of  Lsiftel.  and  with  tho.se  who  are  op- 
pressed anvwliere  in  the  world. 

Last  month.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  told  a 
joint  session  of  Congre.ss;  "There  is  no  free- 
dom. i;or  slmll  tliere  be  peace  in  this  world, 
without  a  United  States,  strong  and  confi- 
dem  In  its  [uirpose  "  Those  words  rang  out  In 
tarn  (jf  us  who  cherish  freedom. 

Tho^  words  ring  out  tonight  as  Bnai  Zlon 
honors  with  li  ■;  Ht76  America -Israel  friend- 
ship award  its  president.  Mr  Jusii.'e  Ahia- 
l;am  Multer. 

Hl.s  public  life,  sp.iiiniiic  6('  years  of  ex- 
cellence of  service  m  llie  congress  and  now 
the  high  court  of  New  York,  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  premi.se  stated  so  well  by  Prime 
Mlnis'er  Rabin:  That  America,  strong  and 
confident  m  its  pu!p<  ~f.  mus'  uphold  frec- 
di'm  Biitl  pe.tre  In  a  troubled   world. 

.And  n'.y  friends,  never  has  there  been 
su-h  !i  need  o'  services  of  men  and  women 
nf  such  clv.uftcler  as  now:  and  nt-vcr  has  the 
United  States  needed  such  le.idership  more 
t.^iRn  In  this  turbulent,  troublesntne  and 
challenging  time  in  which  we  live. 

F.ir  the  lirst  time  hi  our  htstory  we  have 
a  President  and  Vuf  President  who  were  not 
cl-'ied  by  the  people. 

lor  the  (list  time  m  our  history,  we  have 
'.'  Itnes.sed  the  turced  resignation  of  a  Presi- 
detit  and  Vice  President,  and  the  crlniina! 
couvti-fion  of  i!:eir  closest  a.s.soclates  and  o; 
other  powerful  men  high  In  government 
who  iibused   their  trust. 

for  the  ftist  time  in  our  history,  we  have 
foui.d  alarmin.;  evidence  tliai  some  govern- 
ment agencies  have  systematically  violated 
our  sacred  constitutional  rights  of  privacy, 
free  speech  and  the  protection  against 
llley,".!    search    and    sel'/ure 

These  evenis  have  shaken  the  confidence 
of  our  Nation'  And.  on  every  side  concerned 
voices  charge  that  the  government  is  cor- 
rupt, that  It  Ls  tO'T  big.  too  powerful,  too 
insensitive  to  our  precious  freedoiivs.  Tho 
pollsters  and  press  tell  us  of  wlde.sprend 
political  alienation,  of  citizens  who  fear  that 
the  political  system  has  abandoned  them, 
that  people  have  become  skeptical  and 
suspicious  of  government  and  It-s  leaders. 
There  are  those  who  .seem  txi  believe  that 
Jcihii  Adams  Wiui  tight  alter  all.  Perhaps  we 
are  commitiiig  national  suicide.  Perhaps  we 
we  really  are  wasting,  cvhaustlng,  murdering 
democracy 

But  (or  ail  the  failings  of  cliaracler  of 
-some  of  o'lr  leaders,  there  is  even  greater, 
more  eloquent  teatunony  thai  the  characlpi' 
of  our  people  lemains  .strong,  and  resilient 
enough  to  triumph  over  these  terrible  events 
Let  us  remetTiber  that  In  the  darkest  davs 
of  Watergate,  when  it  .seemed  that  our  peo- 
ple could  wifiistand  no  more  "bombshells." 
thev  rillled  with  relentle.ss  courage  and 
deternunatloo  to  .see  that  the  truth  came 
out  no  matter  how  harsh  and  that  Justice 
was  done  And  when  i*  seemed  that  the  Con- 
stiiu'ioii  luseif  was  in  mortal  peril,  a  free 
press,  the  people  and  the  Congress  t<jt,ether 
bore  the  painful  burden  of  impeachment 
to  preserve  o\:r  system  oi  democratn 
government 

And  as  we  shouldered  lhi.~  lespoiisibiJltv. 
as  we  shared  that  ordeal  of  Impeachment, 
we  learned  full  well  what  Thomas  Paine 
meant  when  he  .said  at  the  birth  of  our 
republic  "Those  who  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must  undergo  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting It   ' 

No  other  iiallon  or  sysUm  of  govern- 
ment on  earth  could  have  wit!ist.,(Kl  .such 
shocks  without  chaos  and  riot. 

Yet,  we  maintalr.ed  our  respei-t  for  the 
basic  system  Uself  ITils  Is  clearly  .shown  by 
the  fact  that,  on  the  day  before  the  Ptesi- 
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dent  •.'.Hs  -.o  resign  in  dLsgrace.  he  veoteti 
a  bill  and  the  very  Congress  that  v,a» 
demanding  his  resignation  upheld  that  veto 
'Hiis  bespeaks  the  character  of  representa- 
tive government,  where  the  people  truU 
govern.  It  shows  the  .soundue.ss  and  the 
genius  of  our  democratic  Instltudon.s.  a:.d 
the  unyielding  devotion  of  our  people  to  the 
priiKiples  that  have  nurtured  this  countrv 
and  sustained  It  for  200  veais.  Ii  demon- 
strated vlvldlv  that  the  real  securin'  of  thi.- 
1  atlon  lie.s  in  tlie  inte'^iity  of  11^  institutions 
and  the  trust  and  confidence  oi  Its  people. 

In  1787.  when  the  proposed  Constltuljon 
for  the  Untied  States  was  being  toiisiriered 
John  Adams  wrote  that  it  "appc.rs  to  be 
adniliably  calculated  to  cement  all  Americr. 
Ill  affection  :uid  In'erest  a-s  one  great  nation  " 
Today  we  know  that  this  Immortal  do.u- 
i.ient  does  even  more — it  binds  all  Amerun 
lo  demociac;,.  not  just  within  our  bordero 
but  In  Israel  as  well  and  everywhere  that 
men  and  women  struggle  to  keep  alive  the 
spark  oi  freedom 

And  we  who  have  met  our  own  piiii.liii 
tests  la  4etense  of  democracy,  feel  and  share 
v^ith  Israel  tiie  agonlymg  te.st  that  confronts 
it  now.  And  ve  know  too  that  that  natt.'n. 
.vh,.se  iieeaom  and.  indeed,  whose  very  e.\i  i- 
ence.  are  threatened,  looks  to  us  not  only  lar 
a  vital  mateiiul  commitment  but  frr  n'l 
even  deeper.  m;i:e  binding  mora!  Conil.,it 
meni  as  well 

Therefore,  it  is  for  tis  to  .show  a  troubled 
and  sometimes  doubtful  world  that  demcr- 
la-y.  far  from  being  wa.sted.  exhausted  atid 
murdered,  is  a  vibrant  and  vital  force  for  the 
protection  of  freedom,  and  is  moving  tire- 
lessly toward  the  realization  of  dignltv  a'.ri 
justice  for  u]l  people. 

As  we  honor  Abraham  Multer  with  th- 
America-Israel  Friendship  avtard.  and  as  wo 
rededlcate  ourselves  in  this  bicenteunlal  vei.r 
lo  U-.e  preservation  of  democracy,  let  us  re- 
new and  strengthen  our  commitment  to  thn<-e 
value.s,  those  Ideal.s  vihlch  gave  birch  to  thi  • 
nation-  and  in  that  .spirit  of  mutual  unHer- 
standlng  and  friendship,  we  shall  help  l.-rac; 
achieve  her  quest  to  live  as  a  free  and  inde- 
p<-..de,ii    nil' ion- -in   dignity  and  in   peace 
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HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

ir.    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN1ATIVE8 

rupsdaij.  March  U.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Sj.>fakei 
each  year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  State.s  and  its  Ladies  Aii.x- 
i'liary  conduct  a  Voice  of  Demociaty 
Contest.  This  year,  nearly  500.000  sec- 
ondary school  students  participated  in 
the  contest,  competins  for  the  five  na- 
tional scholarsliips  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme  this 
year  was  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Heri- 
tage Means  to  Me."' 

The  winner  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
is  Charles  Hilton  Morris  of  4223  Pinnacle 
Circle,  Anchorape.  Alaska.  Charles  at- 
tends Bartlett-Begich  High  School  and 
is  the  son  oi"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  B. 
Chmelik. 

I  am  very  proud  of  tliis  young  man'.s 
contribution  to  our  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration and  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  his  thoughts  witli 
you: 

1975  76  VPV\'  VoK  t   OF  Democracy  Schoi.ah- 
3HIP  Procra.vi — Alaska  Winnner 
The  meaning  of  our  Bicentennial  Heriti<ge 
has   never   been    more  clearly   defined   thnn 
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by  President  John  Adams  when  he  said,  "I 
always  consider  the  Bettlemetot  ©f  America 
with  reverence  and  wonfler,  as  the  opening 
of  a  grand  scene  and  design  .  .  .  for  the  Il- 
lumination of  the  Ignorant,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slavish  part  of  mankind  all 
over  the  earth." 

Illumination  of  the  ignorant!  Nowhere 
in  man's  history  has  a  nation  been  founded 
on  the  idea  of  enlightenment,  knowleilge 
and  the  responsibility  of  Its  citizens  to  be 
free  and  thinking  men. 

Untold  thousands  have  come,  seized  upon 
and  utilized  the  oppOTtunltias  of  varied  and 
meaningful  education  offered  by  this  coun- 
try. Armed  with  new  knowledge,  they  stqtped 
forward  to  produce  myriad  goods  and  spe- 
cialized services  vital  to  a  young  nation. 
Their  earned  monetary  reward  enalded  ttiem 
to  ptirchase  the  labor  and  products  of  others. 
As  producers  they  earned  tbs  right  to  be 
consumers  In  a  free  society  of  active  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  As  producers,  they, 
the  generations  before  us,  created  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  man  has  known. 

But  learning  to  make  a  living  has  never 
been  enough.  It  fell  to  the  citizens  of  this 
nation  to  vigilantly  evaluate  the  role  of 
Government  in  their  lives  and  with  deep 
faith  In  Ctod  to  weigh  its  f utiure  course. 

As  we  examine  the  values,  beliefs  and 
achievements  of  our  past,  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  divisions  rooted  so  strongly  within  oiu- 
society.  Accomplishment  is  paired  with  bit- 
ter struggle  and  social  progress,  the  out- 
growth of  agony. 

PoliUcal,  social  lyid  moral  dlvlsiveness  Is 
not  alien  to  America.  It  did  not  come  with 
Vietnam,  Watergate  or  busing  for  racial  bal- 
ance. It  has  been  with  us  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  our  heritage  to  ^awn  strong  rivMries 
and  conflicts  among  our  many  sections  and 
peoples.  It  is  from  thi*  knowledge  of  our- 
selves that  we  can  take  courage. 
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Our  fathers,  in  1776  rallied  to  a  single 
cause,  t&e  American  Revcdution,  but  only 
after  nearly  fatal  Internal  struggle.  There  was 
no  greater  time  of  peril  and  internecine  strife 
tTtMi  the  Civil  War,  but  the  Nation  held.  We 
have  won  our  wars  on  foreign  soils,  and  here 
on  the  firosen  hell  of  Attn.  But  America's 
blood  l8  not  spilled  gladly.  The  ideals  written 
Ind^bly  Into  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence aflirm  that  God  endowed  men  with  In- 
alienable rights — ^but  this  endowment,  like 
any  legacy,  any  heritage,  can  only  be  guar- 
anteed by  a  people  and  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  upholding  them. 

The  lesBCMi  is  hard  learned  and  each  gen- 
"  eration  struggles  anew.  No  segment  of  Ameri- 
can society  can  ultimately  profit  from  the 
degradation  of  another.  America's  heritage 
is  the  mandate  to  recognize  and  understand 
the  social  and  economic  pressures  around  us, 
to  be  firm  and  decisive  against  those  who  re- 
sort to  mindless  violence  but  offer  tolerance 
and  hope  to  those  who  can  prove  themselves 
willing  to  shoulder  responsibility  for  their 
actions. 

It  falls  to  me  to  Judge  the  course  and  ob- 
jectives of  my  society  and  Its  government. 
Failure  to  become  involved  with  the  issues 
and  problems  of  my  times  is  a  failure  to  re- 
spond to  my  heritage.  It  would  be  an  ab- 
dication of  my  responsibility  to  think,  to  be  a 
free  man. 

As  a  free  and  thinking  individual,  I  obli- 
gate no  one  for  my  care  nor  for  my  future. 
I  love  my  country,  my  government,  as  a  par- 
ent loves  a  child — I  do  not  stand  In  awe  of  it 
nor  turn  from  It  for  its  Imperfections.  I  will 
watch  it  grow  and  work  diligently  to  guide  it, 
not  demand  that  it  care  for  me  nor  that  it 
function  beyond  its  capacity. 

And  BO  I  take  pride  in  my  heritage  and  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  Ideals,  enlightenment, 
knowledge,  and  the  responsibility  to  be  free. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  INVENTORY  TO  CARE 
(Fair  market  value,  wholesale) 
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LIMITED  TAX  INCEafTIVES  FOR 
CHARITABLE  GIFTS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BffiPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  12  other  members  of  the  Waye 
and  Means  Committee,  I  have  Introduced 
a  measure  to  restore  a  limited  tax  incen- 
tive for  charitable  gifts  of  inventory  by 
corporatims.  The  need  for  this  change 
in  tax  treatment  is  rooted  in  changes 
made  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
which  limited  the  deduction  for  "ordi- 
nary income"  properly  to  the  cost  or 
other  basis  of  such  property,  rather  than 
its  fair  market  value.  This  has  proved  a 
serious  deterrent  to  the  contribution  of 
inventory  to  charities. 

Before  the  1969  lonendment,  many 
charities  relied  heavily  on  contributions 
in  kind — gifts  of  foodstuffs,  medical  sup 
plies,  clothing,  educational  materials, 
agricultural  supplies,  and  other  goods 
that  tiiese  organizations  need  and  use  in 
carrying  out  their  charitable  programs. 
As  a  result  of  the  1969  amendment,  there 
is  no  tax  incentive  tar  a  corporation  U<> 
give  inventory  to  charity.  It  is  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  company  financially,  and 
it  is  gaierally  simpler  administratively, 
to  throw  away  surplus  inventory.  Public 
charities  report  that  OMitributions  in 
kind  have  fallen  to  less  than  half  their 
pre- 1969  levels.  The  records  of  CARE 
indicate  the  following: 


Fiscal  year- 


Categoiy  1867 

r^k ■ ■ 

Food  commodities -- $2,006^167 

Medical  supplies - Wi?5* 

Clothini 31C00S 

ApicuHural 177,936 

Educational  materials  and  miscelUneoos 45(^134 

Total - 3,872,143 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


2,078.263 
773,745 
121^390 
163, 567 
441,298 


443,704 
880,731 
347,045 
172,832 
1,686,436 


3,964,520 

1,12^773 

596,765 

133,760 

1.290,766 


748,666 
182,413 
229.120 
346,990 
151,965 


798,581 
225,364 
166,629 
129,822 
308,443 


27^301 
2S2.027 
202.554 
182,952 
386,482 


593,225 
343,242 

33^492 
0 

3^750 


1975 


178,852 
605,645 
173,168 
29,178 
233,130 


3,585,263    3,530,748    6,214,584    1,659,154    1,628.839    1,302,316-   1.006^709 
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The  bill,  introduced  earlier  as  H.R. 
11029,  would  restore  a  limited  tax  incen- 
tive for  charitable  gifts  of  inventory  by 
coiporations.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
would  continue  to  guard  strictly  against 
the  possibilities  of  abuse  at  which  the 
1969  amendment  ^as  directed. 

Under  the  bill,  the  charitable  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  qualified  gifts  of  inven- 
tory would  be  equal  to  the  basis  of  the 
inventoiT  plus  one-half  the  difference 
between  its  basis  and  its  fair  market 
value.  Tliis  increased  deduction  would  be 
subject,  however,  to  the  following  im- 
portant limitation:  m  no  event  could  the 
deduction  exceed  twice  the  basis  of  the 
goods.  This  limitation  would  mean — at 
corporate  tax  rates  of  50  percent  or 
less — tliat  a  corporation  could  not  make 
an  after-tax  profit  by  manufacturing 
goods  and  then  giving  them  to  charity. 
A  corporation  would,  in  every  case,  incur 
an  after-tax  loss.  The  proposed  bill  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  loss,  however, 
and  would  provide  a  financial  incentive 
for  a  corporation  to  give  Uie  goods  to 
charity,  rather  than  destroy  them. 


The  bill  would  peiinit  a  charitable  con- 
tribution greater  than  the  basis  of  do- 
nated inventory  only  if  the  donee  charity 
certifies  in  writing  that  it  will  use  the 
property  in  its  charitable  work. 


SATIRICAL  STUDENT  BECOMES 
SERIOUS  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALrPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  occasion  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  become 
directly  involved  in  the  life  of  one  of  his 
or  her  constituents  by  providing  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Through 
regular  or  part-time  employment,  vari- 
ous intern  programs,  fellowships,  et 
cetera,  students  and  recent  graduates  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  obtain  ex- 
perience in  tlie  governmental  process. 


Often  one  of  these  aspiring  young  men 
or  women  will  "move  up  the  ladder"  and 
become  a  valuable  public  servant.  When 
this  occurs,  both  the  individual  and  the 
Member,  as  well  as  society  as  a  whole, 
have  benefited. 

One  such  individual  is  Ed  Segal.  Ed 
came  to  Washington  and  began  working 
afternoons  in  my  office  following  his 
graduation  from  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Dominguez  Hills.  He  is  now 
employed  by  my  California  colleague. 
Congi'essman  John  Buhton. 

Ed  often  speaks  with  "tongue-in- 
cheek"  though  he  is  an  intense  and  seri- 
ous individual  on  the  job.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, Ed  is  the  only  declared  presiden- 
tial candidate  for  1992.  We  will  just  ha\e 
to  wait  and  see  if  his  declaration  of  can- 
didacy was  less  than  serious. 

An  article  on  Ed  Segal  recently  ay- 
peared  in  Panorama,  a  California  State 
University  at  Dominguez  Hills  publica- 
tion. I  hope  that  this  article  will  serve  to 
ii:spire  other  students  at  the  university 
and  I  incl  i.dp  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
Uine: 
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On  VMit  m  WASHoroTON 
(By  lUka  Bkwolakl) 

Ed  Segal's  political  career,  which  sUrted 
out  aa  a  campus  ]oka  In  the  lat*  Ma.  U 
blossoming  Into  a  serious  profession  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

While  at  Domlnguez  Hills,  Segal  wai  pres!- 
ciei.r  of  the  Associated  Students  m  1970-71. 
Ke  'Aaa  also  Communications  Commission 
conunlasioner.  editor  of  the  paper,  and  did 
publicity  work  for  various  student  body 
group.s.  A  political  science  major,  he  was  so 
itivolved  In  student  body  politic*  that  he 
took  five  years  to  graduate.  But  one  of  the 
things  he  Is  most  proud  of  was  the  founding 
of  his  own  ne^^-spaper.  The  BuUaheet,  and 
the  formation  of  hla  own  political  party.  The 
Bullwlnkle  Party. 

The  Bullaheet  was  a  satirical,  underground 
type  of  paper,  aiming  many  of  its  Jibes  at 
the  student  government  and  the  "offlolal" 
campus  newspaper  of  the  day.  Segal  says 
there  was  a  lot  of  dlasatlsf action  wlUi  the 
''tiident  government  back  then. 

The  Bullwlnkle  Party  was  initiated  as  part 
of  Segal's  criticism  of  the  student  govern- 
ment. In  1969  the  party  ran  for  office  In  a 
'■atlrical  campaign.  His  promise  was  to  resigu 
if  elected.  Surprisingly,  the  Bullwlnkle  Party 
finished  second.  So,  in  1970.  the  party  deelded 
to  take  the  elections  seriously.  The  Bullsheet 
remained  a  witty  political  organ.  In  it,  Seg.nl 
was  quoted  that  "the  success  of  the  party  in 
obtaming  the  charter  (to  run  for  ofiBce)  was 
but  the  first  phase  of  a  carefully  thought 
out,  well  Integrated,  and  properly  timed  pro- 
^•ram  of  political  maneuvering,  purpose  of 
which  is  to  take  complete  control  of  tlie 
student  as.soclation,  the  student  government, 
and  eventually  the  college  administration." 
In  the  ensuing  campaign  Segal  and  the 
Bullwlnkle  Party  came  to  power.  Unfortii- 
tiately.  the  student  government  under  Segal 
wa-s  Just  like  any  other  student  government. 
:segiii  said  that  "we  had  much  more  ftiu  rtu-.- 
ii.ng  for  office  than  t)eing  in  office." 

That  was  all  five  years  ago.  But  today. 
Segal  says,  the  Bullwlnkle  Party  still  lives 
'.viLli  memt>ers  In  such  far-flung  places  as 
Nicaragua  and  Lsrael.  Headqttarter.s  for  the 
party  now  are  lu  Washington,  D.C.  a  city  la 
whiL-li  Segal  is  finding  an  ever-Uevelrping  role 
;;i  politics  and  government. 

Wlule  still  in  college.  Seg:il  began  wnr'^lng 
•vita  Congressman  Charles  WU.son  of  Ingle- 
•.vood  After  graduation,  he  took  a  Job  work- 
ing ia  Harbor  area  Congres.sman  Glenn  An- 
derson i  Washington  office.  Segal  happily  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity.  "I've  always  watred 
TO  go  but  didn't  know  how." 

Working  afternoons  in  Andervou's  ofTi;?.  he 
•■xjk  a  part-time  morning  Job  at  the  H'.'.se 
of  Representatives  Post  Office.  He  soon  be- 
came anxious  for  more  responsible  work  and. 
w.th  t!;e  help  of  Anderson,  got  a  Job  workl'.:*; 
for  Congressman  Jolin  Burton  of  Sau  Fra'.i- 
r;-,co.  That  became  a  full-tune  Job  in  Au- 
i;n.^t  of  1974,  and  Segal  has  bee::  wort:::  it 
■.with  Ettrton  since  then. 

His  duties  Include  llii«t  •■(  pre.-^s  ;i'v<;istarit 
'egi.slattve  assistant,  editiat;  a  quarterly  new^- 
iitter.  coordinating  news  conferences  ai.d 
preparing  testimonies  or  statements. 

begul  also  formed  the  Yotuig  rX:mocrat.>  or, 
Capitol  Hill,  a  social  and  political  club,  ■whosp 
oSU-ers  are  sworn  in  by  Hubert  Humphrey. 
He  hiis  ■worked  with  the  California  Demo- 
cra'ic  Party  under  Chuck  Manatt.  which  wh.^ 
f.ne  of  the  t%\o  or  three  groups  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  Democratic  Platform 
of  1972.  He  has  a!»  >  worked  on  several  foreit;ii 
proposals. 

.Segal  doesn't  have  any  plans  riji^ht  now  to 
rru  for  political  office,  although  he  cinims 
'..9  Is  the  only  declared  presidential  Candi- 
da e  for  the  election  of  1992.  He  would  like 
fo  work  in  ths  'White  House  under  a  Demo- 
c-;^':  a.-;  .%  non-ejected  oftlclal.  "A  non-eiec'ed 
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poMltloa  has  adrantagea  over  dectMl  poel- 
tlonsu  Yon  don't  havo  to  run  for  office  every 
•o  many  yean." 

Segal  la  happy  with  hla  work  In  Washing- 
ton. "'What  I'm  doing  aow  Is  very  sattaiytng 
and  fulfilling.  I  meet  a  wide  range  of  people 
from  all  over  the  country."  He  plana  to  be- 
come active  in  the  upcoming  elections.  De- 
pending on  the  candidate  after  July,  he  may 
work  in  that  person's  Washington  head- 
quarters. 

Looking  back  on  his  somewhat  odd  begin- 
nings In  politics,  Segal  sees  the  values  of 
becoming  involved  early.  He  advises  aspiring 
political  science  students  to  "get  involved  In 
political  campaigns,  for  you  learn  a  lot  about 
politics  that  way.  The  theory  you  are  taught 
In  the  classroom,  and  the  facts  you  learn 
from  the  experience  are  not  the  same." 

For  Segal,  hla  early  Involvement  has  led 
to  some  Interesting  and  Important  Jobs.  He 
has  not  yet  held  a  political  office,  but  as  of 
yet  hasn't  wanted  to.  Just  remember  when  he 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the  1092  elec- 
t,o;-..s:  Yoti  h^ard  it  here  first' 


March  9,  1976 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  POLISH  PRIDE 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IM  THE  HOreE  OF  IlEPRE£iENTATIVFS 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  -Speaker, 
in  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  gri'eat 
deal  written  In  the  national  press  about 
a  paper  which  was  presented  before  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  In  Boston. 
The  author  of  the  paper,  sociologist  Paul 
Wrobel  seems  to  have  unwittingly  stirred 
up  a  minor  controversy  in  his  treatment 
of  a  typical  blue  collar  Polish  American 
neighborhood  in  Detroit. 

Wlien  I  first  read  the  news  itoiies  I 
was  admittedly  dLsturbed.  I  was  dis- 
turbed not  so  mucli  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter as  by  the  sensational  ways  in  which  it 
was  treated  In  the  press.  I  requested  Dr. 
Wrobel's  complete  text  from  the  A.ssocla- 
tion  and  had  intended  to  discuss  the  pa- 
per and  the  minor  furor  connected  with 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Father  An- 
drew Greeley  has  saved  me  the  trouble. 
In  an  extremely  well-written  article  in 
today's  Chicago  Tribune  he  has  succinct- 
ly described  many  of  iny  own  thoughts  iii 
a  prose  that  I  could  ne'ter  expect  to  imi- 
tate. In  my  opinion  Andrew  Greeley  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  tliought-provoking  col- 
umnists in  .America  today.  'VVhC'n  he  ha.-; 
-sometiiing  to  say  lie  says  it  and  he  says 
it  veil.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
article  that  follows  to  my  coUecgiie.s. 
In  Dtfe-nse  07  Polish  Pridf 
( By  .\ndri'W  Greeley  i 

Tlie  :;a'ioual  pre>s  h.is  betj;  pu.vliing  llic 
Pole*,  around  again. 

.\  Kilted  yoiint;  Poli.'-li  «r_ciologlst.  I'ai:l 
Wrobel,  prcser.ted  a  paper  at  the  nieetiuy  of 
tlie  A:nerlcan  A.s.sc>clation  for  tlie  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  Boston  rn  n  small  sample 
of  Polish  blue-collar  worker'; 

Headlines  t>egan  to  appear  around  the 
country  .ibout  how  degraded  and  worthles.s 
Poles  felt.  The  ne.\t  day  the  headlmes  were 
about  tne  outragfd  cries  of  protest  from  the 
Polish  community  leader.s.  Ihe  lust  time  the 
.\-\.\S   puli.'d   si't;;    .1   .-:•.;••,    ■.".  .1-,    .viler.    "Sti- 


eoce  "  published  a  sbod47  plM*  of  naaarcb 
trying  to  prove  that  CathoU«  are  dumber 
than  other  peopl*.  — ^^r 

They  got  a  lot  of  headlines  on  that  one 
too. 

But  there  to  a  big  difference  thU  time 
Wrobel  to  a  first-rate  schtrtar  and  his  atudv 
to  anything  but  shoddy.  Stui  the  nattonal 
media  latched  onto  every  tiny  bit  ot  It  which 
fit  the  existing  stereotype  of  the  dumb  pas- 
sive Pole  and  ignored  the  rest  of  hto  work 
The  Polish  community  leaders,  understand - 
ably  but  unfortunately  also  characteristical- 
ly, shot  from  the  hip  without  bothering  to 
read  the  Wrobel  report.  Thus  they  gave  the 
stereotype  even  more  publicity. 

Many  of  the  same  characters  Jumped  a'l 
over  a  group  of  us  at  the  National  Oplnloij 
Research  Center  for  doing  a  study  showing 
that  Poles  have  been  remarkably  successful 
economlcaUy  and  educatlonaUy  In  the  United 
States— again  without  bothering  to  read  tlM- 
report.  You  say  bad  things  about  the  Poles 
(or  seem  toj  and  you  get  Into  trouble;  you 
say  good  things  and  you  get  Into  trouble 
\ ou  cant  win. 

But  I  don't  blame  the  Polish  community 
.eaders  very  much.  If  I  were  In  their  posi- 
tion, I  would  be  sensitive  too.  They  are  the 
SToup  most  hated  by  the  American  intellec- 
tual  and  cultural  elites.  They  are  the  one-. 
mott  frequently  stereotyped  by  the  self-pro- 
claimed liberals.  They  are  the  ones  most  de- 
spised by  the  "better"  people  In  the  countr- 
They  are  the  ones  often  patronized  by  Ainer- 
icaw  writers. 

The  important  part  of  the  young  socloio- 
glsfs  finding  la  that  the  Polteh  blue-collar 
workers  are  making  more  money  than  the 
national  average  for  their  occupations  Tlie 
press  seized  on  the  hard-work,  self-sacrifice 
vhemes  and  exploited  them  for  all  they  were 
worth.  For  there  to  nothing  worse  In  Ameri- 
can society,  of  co\irse,  than  hard  work  and 
■elf-sHcrifice.  Ho.v  old-fashioned,  liow  dull 
how  .-.elf-reJecting,  how  Slavic. 

They  used  to  call  It  the  Protestant  e-,iw 
but  now  that  it  has  gone  out  of  fashloi\  il-e 
call  it  'the  Slavic  ethic." 

The  newspapers  don't  bother  to  note  tiiu; 
hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  on!-, 
methods  by  which  n  despised  Immigram 
group  can  pull  Itself  up  by  its  own  boot- 
straps and  become  successful  In  American 
society.  And  the  Poles  have  done  Just  tha- 
despite  the  predictions  of  those  who  deviled 
I  he  Immigration  legislation  of  a  haU  centurv 
fl?o  that  Poles  simply  could  not  become  good 
I  read  ".successful"]  Americans. 

Ti\P  Poles  have  proven  those  bigots  wroi-.a 
Uul  ihey  aren't  getting  credit  for  their  suc- 
cess nnd  they  are  patroi;ized  for  their  hard 
v.ork  and  self-sacrifice. 

No  one  ever  gave  them  quotc-vs,  no  one  ever 
ctilled  for  affirmative  action  for  them,  no  TV 
network  seeks  Polish  names  for  Its  reporters, 
no  libera!  gets  upset  about  Poltoh  Jokes,  no 
I  ivil-rigl»ts  movement  has  ever  taken  up  the 
Polisii  cause. 

Wl-.en  the  Poles  weie  living  In  worse  pov- 
erty thitn  auyoi.e  lu  America  does  todav 
land  it  wji.s  .us  recently  as  1920],  they  got  no 
sympathy  for  their  troubles.  If  they  were 
poor,  tlie  reason  wsi.  they  were  told,  that 
they  were  naturally  inferior  and  had  a  weak 
fnmily  life. 

Well,  you  ve  got  to  hate  soineone  I  guess 
And  you  can't  hate  the  Jews  or  blacks  or 
L;. linos  or  Indians  or  women.  'Who's  left? 
Why  tlie  Polet  oi  course. 

The  Poles'  real  enemies  are  not  their 
bright  young  scholars  but  the  Joumaltets 
V  ho  are  so  trapped  In  their  own  unoonscious 
bigotry  that  they  distort  a  scholar's  work  be- 
yond all  recognition.  Can  you  *"'f(g''"i'  what 
wouid  have  happened  If  they  had  done  the 
same  thli.j;  to  u  ulack  scholar? 
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A  LIBERTARIAN  LOOK  AT  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    mAHO 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues continue  their  deUberations  as 
to  whether  we  will  or  will  not  enact 
Federal  gtm  control  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to 
offer  them  some  additional  food  for 
thought.  The  article  which  follows  of- 
fers a  great  deal  of  fresh  material,  and 
takes  an  approach  which  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  somewhat  different 
from  other  treatments  they  have  read  on 
this  subject. 

Donald  Feder,  the  article's  author,  Is 
a  New  York  attorney,  a  student  of  free 
market  economics  and  a  political  liber- 
tarian. His  treatment  of  the  gun  issue 
is  scholarly  and  persuasive,  and  is  boimd 
to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  and 
necessity  of  more  gun  control  legislation 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  read  it. 

Wisely,  my  colleagues  have  not  yet 
passed  any  of  the  proposed  gun  control 
bills  ijending  before  us.  If  they  choose 
to  deny  the  American  people  this  funda- 
mental freedom,  it  will  Ukely  never  be 
restored.  Before  we  disarm  our  country- 
men and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  would  destroy  their  lives  and 
property,  let  us  consider  the  facts  before 
us.  It  is  not  yet  too  late. 
The  article  follows : 
A  Libertarian  Look  at  Qon  Control 

(By  Donald  Feder) 
On  November  20,  1971,  WNAC-TV  (Chan- 
nel 7,  Boston)  broadcast  an  editorial  calling 
for  tough  gun  control.  Commenting  on  the 
fact  that  two  Boetonlans  had  been  snot,  and 
kiUed  the  previous  week,  the  station  df-cried 
"easy  access"  to  firearms  In  the  Bay  State. 
The  editorial  tot  ominously  quoted  Superior 
Court  Judge  Allen  Hale's  statement  that, 
"You  can  get  an  anti-tank  gun  Just  by  sign- 
ing a  receipt."  This  editorial  was  rebroadcast 
no  fewer  than  27  times  the  following  week. 
Regrettably,  neither  Judge  Hale  nor  WNAC 
set  forth  statistics  on  the  number  of  murders 
committed  with  anti-tank  guns,  the  num- 
ber of  robberies  perpetrated  with  flame- 
throwers, or  the  number  of  women  raped  at 
bazooka  point, 

I  mention  the  a'bove  as  an  example  of  the 
hysterical  gun  control  propaganda  with 
which  we  are  dally  bombarded.  Gun  pro- 
hibitionists picture  America  as  a  nation 
teeming  with  sadtots,  paranoids,  and  gang- 
sters, armed  to  the  teeth  and  lusting  for 
blood. 

Oun  ownerehlp  is  blamed  for  political  as- 
sassinations, radical  terrorism,  and  the  splr- 
allng  crime  rate.  Gun  control  Is  the  liberal 
panacea  for  ending  violence  In  America.  This 
view  is  entirely  constetent  with  their  phi- 
losophy, for  In  the  liberal  universe  humans 
are  automatons — robots  whose  buttons  are 
pushed  by  those  twin  programmers,  heredity 
and  environment.  Persons  don't  make  the 
dectolon  to  commit  murder.  It  to  the  pres- 
ence of  guns  which  creates  the  "violent  at- 
mosphere" In  which  murder  somehow  just 
happens.  Ergo,  remove  the  guns,  and  there 
wlU  be  no  more  killings.  It's  almost  as  if 
the  llberato,  who  have  long  deoied  human 
free  will,  are  now  postulating  that  It  to  these 
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inanimate  objects,  guns,  which  are  the  cog- 
nizant beings. 

For  years  I've  been  writing  and  speakmg 
against  gun  control.  Yet  I'm  neither  a  hunt- 
er nor  a  gun  collector.  I  don't  view  guns  as 
objects  of  entertainment  or  as  adult  toys. 

My  opposition  to  gun  control  stems  from 
a  basic  libertarian  view  of  man  and  society. 
I  oppose  gun  control  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  oppose  censorship,  antlmarijuana  leg- 
tolatlon.  or  any  other  victimless  crUne  laws. 
Government  should  protect  individuals  from 
the  Initiation  of  force.  Otherwise,  what  a 
person  does  with  hto  life  and  property  is  no 
concern  of  the  State.  Neither  individual  free- 
dom nor  Individual  responsibility  to  com- 
patible with  laws  which  seek  to  protect  peo- 
ple from  themselves. 

Gun  control,  however,  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  other  forms  of  prohibition.  It 
is  a  direct,  and  rather  substanttol,  assault 
on  the  right  to  life  Itself.  For  in  our  violent 
society  guns  have  become  an  increasingly 
necessary  instrument  of  survival.  Just  as 
they  were  In  frontier  days.  Gun  control, 
which  seeks  to  ultimately  ban  these  survival 
tools,  wUl  leave  the  peaceable  individual 
totally  vulnerable  to  the  criminal  element. 

what  GITN  CONTROl.  DOES  NOT 

Before  considering  the  survival  aspect  of 
gun  ownership,  let  us  examine  the  efficacy 
of  controto  In  the  light  of  their  stated  pur- 
pose, the  prevention  of  crime.  The  twin  ob- 
jectives of  gun  control,  as  set  forth  by  its 
proponents,  are  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals  and  to  prevent  crimes  of  pas- 
sion. It  accomplishes  neither. 

The  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  once  stated: 
"Hoodlxmos  and  criminal  gangs  wUl  obtain 
weapons  regardless  of  controls"  (FBI  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  June  1963).  The  former 
director  of  the  FBI  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  crlminato  dont  apply  for  a 
gun  license  and  then  purchase  a  ptotol  at  the 
neighborhood  sporting  goods  store.  It's  far 
more  likely  that  the  gun  a  robber  carries  has 
been  stolen,  acquired  on  the  black  market, 
lUegaUy  manufactured,  or  smuggled  from 
abroad. 

Machine  guns  and  other  automatic  weap- 
ons have  been  banned  since  the  1930's.  Yet 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  Symbionese  Libera- 
tion Army,  and  other  terrortot  groups  seem 
to  have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  obtaining 
these  awesome  weapons.  If  the  strict  legte- 
latlon  m  thto  area  can't  keep  laachlne  guns 
out  of  the  terrortot  hands,  how  can  the  State 
hope  to  regvdate  something  as  mundane  as 
a  rifle  or  ptotol? 

Roughly  10  percent  of  the  gun  crimes 
committed  In  New  York  City  each  year  are 
perpetrated  with  zip  guns,  homemade  pto- 
toto  constructed  from  umbreUa  tubing  (Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  JuvenUe  Delin- 
quency, Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  90th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1968),  pp.  734-36)  .  Obviously, 
gun  control  will  have  no  effect  on  these 
weapons,  or  any  others  covertly  manufac- 
tured. 

If  you  doubt  the  easy  access  of  the  crimi- 
nal element  to  guns,  even  in  strict  control 
areas,  consider  the  foUowhig  stattotlc.  New 
York  City's  Sullivan  Law  to  perhaps  the 
toughest  gun  control  statute  in  the  country. 
It  provides  for  the  licensing  of  aU  firearms, 
and,  be  it  known,  very  few  licenses  are  issued. 
Despite  this,  in  1966  unlicensed  handguns 
accounted  for  87.16  percent  of  all  gun  crimes 
committed  In  New  York  (Subcommittee,  pp. 
734—36) . 

Detroit  to  another  metropolitan  area 
blessed  with  strict  gun  control.  In  1971,  75 
percent  of  all  shootings  in  that  city  were 
committed  with  unregtotered  weapons.  De- 
troit's police  commissioner  estimated  that 
there  were  then  over  half  a  million  unregto- 
tered guns  in  Detroit. 
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Another  measure  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
gun  control  to  its  Inability  to  auhetantially 
decrease  gun  crimes.  In  fact,  many  areas 
enacting  strong  contrc^,  after  years  of  the 
Uberal  attitude  toward  gun  ownership,  have 
seen  a  drastic  upsurge  in  the  crime  rate. 

PLEADING   THE    CASE 

Gun  prohibltlontots  often  choose  loaded 
comparisons  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of 
controto.  A  prime  example  of  thto  type  of 
lying  with  statistics  to  a  1968  Department  of 
Justice  r«port,  "Firearm  Facts."  Thto  study 
compared  murder  rates  in  five  strong-gun- 
conirol  states:  Permsylvanla,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
(3.1  murders  per  100,000  people  in  the  year 
1967),  with  those  in  five  states  having  rela- 
tive freedom  of  ownership:  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  (9.1 
murders  per  100,000  people).  To  the  unwary 
observer,  it  seemed  that  gun  control  does 
indeed  result  in  a  decrease  in  crime. 

Closer  examination,  however,  reveato  the 
Justice  Department  playing  with  a  stacked 
deck.  Of  the  five  states  without  strict  con- 
trols, three  are  in  the  deep  South,  known 
for  racial  violence  and,  if  youll  pardon  the 
pun,  hair-trigger  tempers.  A  fourth  state, 
Nevada,  to  tne  sole  state  with  wide-open 
gambling  and  attracts  hoods  like  a  pork 
barrel  draws  politicians. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  thto  comparison 
was  made,  the  Justice  Department  could  have 
selected  five  other  states  without  controls: 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington, 
and  New  Hampshire — where  the  murder  rate 
was  only  1.8  per  100,000,  substanttolly  lower 
than  in  the  five  strict  states  (Mark  Benson, 
"A  Controlled  Look  at  Gun  Controls,"  New 
York  Law  Forum,  1968,  p.  736).  Naturally, 
the  government  was  quite  careful  to  set  up 
an  example  which  supported  Its  position  in 
favor  of  controto. 

Adding  weight  to  the  argument  against 
gun  control  to  the  case  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  Here  are  two  cities  in  the  same 
state,  which  should  make  a  much  fairer  com- 
parison than  that  found  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment report. 

PhUadelphia  enacted  a  strict  gtm  control 
law  In  1966.  In  the  next  2  years  there  was  a 
17  percent  Increase  in  homicides  In  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love!  During  the  same  period. 
In  Pittsburgh,  which  has  only  the  normal 
Pennsylvania  48-hour  purchase  delay  for 
handgun  sales,  there  was  a  one  percent  de- 
cline in  homicides   (Benson,  p.  739). 

It  to  even  more  interesting  to  compare 
crime  rates  in  the  same  city  before  and  after 
the  enactment  of  gun  control.  In  1968,  four 
cities — Chicago,  Miami,  San  Franctoco,  and 
Toledo — which  previously  had  comparatively 
lenient  restrictions  on  guns,  adopted  harsh 
measures.  In  the  period  between  1968  and 
1969  the  homicide  rates  m  Miami  and  Toledo 
remained  fairly  steady.  But  Chicago  had  a 
10  percent  increase  and  San  Franctoco  re- 
ported a  dramatic  38  percent  Increase  In 
homicides  (Benson,  p.  739).  If  gun  control 
is  an  effective  device  for  combating  crime, 
the  statistics  dont  prove  It. 

SKEWED  COMPARISONS 

Gun  controllers  often  cite  England  as  a7i 
example  of  a  nation  with  strict  controls 
which,  it  is  contended,  result  in  a  low  crime 
rate.  But  thto  to  another  loaded  example. 
England  Is  a  nation  with  a  relatively  ho- 
mogeneous society,  as  well  as  other  socio- 
logical factors  which  make  for  less  violence. 
A  closer  look  at  the  crime  rate  in  England 
points  out  the  inapproprlateness  of  compari- 
son. London  and  New  York  are  cities  of  about 
the  same  size.  Each  has  strict  gun  control, 
though  New  York's  to  a  bit  tougher.  In  1972 
there  were  113  murders  in  London  and  1,725 
murders  in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  over  4,000  privately  licensed  hand- 
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fiiTK  In  liOndon,  compared  with  about  800  In 
New  To*  rOun  Hegtetnttloii;  Costly  Kx- 
perlment  or  Crime  Cure?"  pamphlet  of  na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Ftoundatlon).  ("Pri- 
vately llcensetl"  means  Issued  to  homeowners 
or  shopkeepers  lor  their  own  protection, 
rather  than  to  private  security  guards.)  If 
there  were  a  favorable  relationship  between 
the  number  of  private  guns  in  existence  and 
the  murder  rate.  London,  with  roughly  800 
percent  more  privately  licensed  weapons, 
should  have  a  higher  homicide  rate  rather 
Tlian  one  substantlaUy  lower  tlian  Ne-.v 
York■.^. 

If  we  muo:  compare  the  Uuited  States  with 
another  country,  why  choose  England?  la 
Switzerland,  every  male  of  16  years  or  more 
must  serve  In  the  militia  and  store  his  flre- 
arm.s  and  ammunition  In  his  home.  Yet  the 
incidence  of  gun  crimps  In  tliat  country  is 
lu&niteslmal. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  a  fart  of  prohibi- 
tion In  which  lit>ertarlan.s  are  weU  aware.  The 
State  cannot  effectively  ban  any  commodity, 
be  It  alcohol,  drugs,  pornography,  or  guns, 
which  certain  liidlvlduals  want  badly 
enough  contraband.  This  Is  quite  apparent 
in  the  case  of  giuis.  Gun  control  Is  deslgnea 
to  foil  criminals,  professional  laubreaKer^. 
Guns  are  the  tools  of  their  trade.  Controls 
will  no  more  deprive  them  of  gims  than  the 
speed  limit  will  compel  bank  robbers  to  drive 
their  geraway  cars  nt  25  mph  In  a  resldentVi! 
7one. 

CL'N    CON'.RuL    t.\N    1  tMl'I-R    P ASSK'N  ' 

Some  gtm  control  advocates  admit  that 
C'->ntrol8  won't  Inhibit  professional  criminals. 
They  argue,  however,  that  controls  will  pre- 
vent many  so-called  crimes  of  passion.  A 
crime  of  passion  is  a  killing,  or  serious  in- 
jury, which  Is  the  result  of  an  altercation  be- 
t  ^  een  friends  or  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  scenario  for  the  typical  crime  of  pas- 
■-ion  runs  something  like  this:  husband  and 
wife  are  at  home  drinking  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. An  argument  ensues.  Horrendous  in- 
sults and  vile  threats  are  exchanged.  Hus- 
band, in  a  fit  of  rage,  pulls  out  hLs  trusty 
revolver.  "Bang,  bang;  you're  dead." 

Such  Interfamlllal  murders  are  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  tj-pes  of  homicide.  The 
tragedy  of  such  senseless  slayings  can't  be 
denied.  But  Is  gim  control  the  answw? 

Not  according  to  Dr.  Mar%-in  Wolfgang  of 
Pennsylvania  University.  Dr.  Wolfgang,  con- 
sidered an  authority  In  the  field  of  crlmmal 
l>ehavior.  formulated  Wolfgang's  Law:  hom- 
icides will  occur  whether  or  not  a  gun  i-; 
.vvailable!  Dr.  Wolfgang  writes: 

Few  homicides  due  to  shooting  could  be 
."xvoided  merely  if  a  firearm  wah  not  im- 
mediately present,  for  the  offender  would 
choo.'^e  some  other  weapon  to  achieve  the 
.same  destructive  goal."  (Patterns  of  Criminal 
Homicide   (Patterson  Smith,   1975).  p.  557  ) 

No',ir.  let  us  Introduce  gun  control  in  ovir 
i'.ypothetlcal  family  fracas.  When  the  enraged 
husband  reache.s  for  his  gun  he  discovers  it's 
i!\i'».si".g.  The  police  conflscaled  it  last  week 
v.hen  private  ownership  of  handgtin.s  wr.k 
banned.  Will  the  htisband:  ai  forget  his 
murdero'.is  Intent,  yawn,  prepare  a  g!H->s  of 
warm  milk,  kiss  his  wife  on  the  cheeU.  and 
retire  for  the  evening?  b)  grab  a  kj.ite,  rope. 
or  lieiivy  object  and  complete  the  act?  or  c> 
b'.iy  a  gun  on  tlie  black  market  the  fallowing 
day.  in  preparutiou  for  tiie  next  family  argu- 
ment ? 

Only  someoi'.e  completely  divorced  from 
ri^allty.  such  aa  a  prohibitionist,  believes  that 
tjbstructlng  access  to  the  means  will  prevent 
the  act.  Two  rather  Important  factors  would 
have  to  be  assumed — that  guns  are  com- 
pletely banned  and  that  the  prohibit:i>ii  i-. 
t'beyed 

ENTORCLr.o    PROHIBIIION 

Mt>:  gun  controllers  state  that  their  pur- 
p.-'ae  IS  to  merely  regulate  gun  owiuTship, 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  crliiiiiiaL-  and 
the  mentally  111.  Yet  crimes  of  passion  are 
ii.<'.iA'.'7   committed    by    Indl'. ici'.iol.s    with    no 
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previous  criminal  record  or  history  of  mental 

Illness.  How  then  will  the  omniscient  State 
determine  who  might  somedaj  have  a  hom- 
icidal impulse?  Will  It  administer  psycho- 
logical tests  to  license  applicants?  Will  any- 
one who's  ever  eonsiilted  a  peychlatiist  or 
only  those  with  provable  paranoid  delusions 
be  denied  a  license?  One  begins  to  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  screening  applicants  for 
meii'ftl  stability. 

It  Is  also  asnumed  tiiat  tiie  guti  control 
ordinance  Is  obeyed.  Pa.-ii  e.^;per;euce  com- 
pletely refute.s  this  premise. 

Writing  In  the  New  York  Law  Forum. 
Attorney  Mark  Benson  points  out  the  extent 
to  which  gun  owners  Ignore  oppressive  laws: 

"When  the  number  of  |gun|  conhscatlons 
I  by  the  police)  l.s  compared  with  the  number 
of  registrations,  the  inference  Is  inescapable 
that  the'  fraction  of  to'.al  firearms  repre- 
sented by  registered  weapoi  s  Is  quite  small. 
Notwithstanding  their  strict  registration 
ordinance,  the  Chicago  police  are  able  to  con- 
fiscate In  a  year  more  Illegal  weapons  vhan 
are  registered:  ihe  New  York  police  confiscate 
pistols  at  a  rate  that  would  exhaust  the 
number  registered.  If  the  fiyureu  are  taken  at 
face  value.  In  something  like  three  years. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  the  police  find  In 
any  y.-,  ea  time  Interval  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  unregl-stered  weapons  In  the  commu- 
nity." (1968.  p.  718.1 

Elsewhere  In  his  article,  Benson  sets  forth 
further  evidc-uce  In  support  of  his  conten- 
tion: 

"The  new  giui  laws  are  simply  not  being 
obeyed.  Recent  experience  suggests  a  devel- 
opment of  quiet  civil  disobedience  In  this 
area.  In  New  York  City,  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  gun  owners  ranges  from  281,000  to 
500,000.  Only  40.000  have  filed  permit  appli- 
cations. In  Illinois,  only  some  800,000  Iden- 
tification card  applications  have  been  filed. 
but  the  state's  population  Is  about  11.000,000 
and  at  least  25'%  of  these.  If  the  national 
average  holds  true,  must  be  pun  owners." 
Ip.  734.) 

You  will  note  that  throughout  this  article 
I  have  referred  to  gun  control  as  a  prohibi- 
tion. I've  done  .so  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
more  aggressive  g\m  controllers  openly  admit 
that  their  ultimate  goal  Is  the  complete  pro- 
hibition of  private  ownership.  One  detects 
a  faint  odor  of  fascism  In  the  following  state- 
ment by  Boston  police  commissioner  Robert 
J  Dl  Orazla: 

'I  am  not  a.sklng  for  registration  or  licenc- 
ing, or  the  outlawing  of  cheap  guns.  I  am 
saying  that  no  private  citizen,  whatever  his 
claim,  should  possess  a  handgun.  Only  police 
officers  should."  (Quoted  In  Stephen  Over- 
beck.  "Safer  v. Ith  a  Gun.'  Don't  Believe  It '  " 
Reader's  Digest.  Feb.  1975.  p.  138.) 

My  second  reason  for.  equating  contn>l« 
with  prohibition  is  that  licensing  laws,  when 
they  are  obeyed,  usually  block  private  access 
to  firearms  Just  as  effectively  a-  '.f  they  I  been 
banr.f'd  in  the  first  place. 

Wn  \r  til  N   CONTROL    DOCS 

De-pi i.e  the  protestatioi.s  of  the  ;»•->  \c- 
heine:it  controllers  that  these  !a'.\s  are  not 
de.sly.ied  to  pre\ont  the  a\erage  person  from 
possessing  guns,  this  Is  exactly  the  result 
they  ve  achieved.  Individuals  wiio  wish  to 
pos-e.ss  guns  legally  face  almcKst  Insurmount- 
iible  obstacles  lu  the  l^rm  of  red  tape,  bu- 
reaucratic delay,  and  police  d  use  run!  nation. 

L'nder  New  York's  Sullivan  Law.  an  appii- 
laui  lor  a  handgun  license  muft  pay  a  non- 
refundable .$::o  application  fee,  make  two  or 
three  vUits  to  the  Itx-al  police  station,  and 
then  wait  six  month.s  to  a  year  for  the  license 
to  be  U^uea  or  deiiled  Anmv.u  renewals  re- 
quhe  two  more  visits  tu  I'.e  police  station 
anrt  an  adfliilonal  jt-lO  fee. 

AUclini;  to  the  difficulty  cii„t:;cifred  by  this 
prn,"edure.  the  New  York  police  have  com- 
plete discretion  In  rejecting  application.s.  In 
To  K^ep  lud  Beiir  Arms.  William  Davidson 
di.-'cu.s.'jes  t'ne  type  of  police  .-xbiife  wliich  of'eii 
ccnir-.  iTi  this  a.  ?fk. 
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The  police  In  some  Jurisdictions,  t^gein  New 
York  City  Is  an  outstanding  example,  alrase 
this  authority  and  wleM  It  with  a  Utm^  life 
or  death  power.  Citizens  who  are  refused  per- 
mits for  no  valid  reason,  yet  arm  themselves 
anyway,  frequently  are  mors  ptxnltlvely  pros- 
ecuted than  those  who  assault  or  rob  them 
The  police  maxim  under  SulUvan-type  con- 
trols Is:  "You  don't  need  a  gun;  we'll  pro- 
tect you." 

As  an  exaiiiple  of  police  ULsorimlnatlon,  ore 
c-ould  cite  the  case  of  a  perfectly  respectable 
New  Yorker  who  was  denied  a  license  because 
his  fatlier  had  been  p.rrested  20  years  befoie 
fen*  bookmaklng. 

Lastly,  the  fact  that  the  appeals  procea.s  to 
overrule  a  jxdice  decision  Is  lengthy,  costly, 
and  unsure  tends  to  dlscoiu-age  urban  resi- 
dents from  applying  for  gun  licenses,  all  of 
whlcli  has  resulted  In  a  virtual  ban  on  the 
legal  ownership  of  private  handguns  In  New 
York  City.  In  1971,  of  the  24,354  pistol  li- 
censes In  effect,  only  564  were  Issued  to  Indi- 
viduals not  employed  a.s  bank  guards,  night- 
watchmen,  or  similar  security  personnel 
t   Gun  Registration  . . ."). 

Thus  fur  it  seems  that  gun  control  ts  an 
a'jject  failure.  It  doesn't  dtsarm  criminals  or 
terrorists;  ir  doesn't  prevent  crimes  of  pa-s- 
.-lo:-.:  but  it  does  make  It  difficult  for  those 
nii.>.  illin^  to  dtsoixy  the  law  to  own  fli-earms 

CONTROL  WrTH  CrNS 

13  t  .ve  h:i-.  e  yet  to  consider  the  most  tellias 
argument  atralnst  gun  control — the  Impor- 
tance of  Sims  as  defensive  weapons.  An  exam- 
ination of  tiie  dally  newspaper  reveals  nu- 
merous examples  of  victims  whose  lives  or 
property  were  saved  by  the  intelligent  uie  of 
a  gun. 

In  December  1971,  a  gang  of  hoodlum.s 
invaded  a  Boston  nursing  home;  the  elderly 
patients  seemed  an  easy  target.  They  at- 
tacked one  man.  a  paraplegic,  with  razor 
blades.  The  patient  used  a  pistol,  which  he'd 
kept  In  the  drawer  of  his  nlghtstand  for 
years,  to  kill  two  of  the  attackers  and  thus 
save  his  life. 

Another  Incident  In  Boston  occurred  quite 
recently.  As  the  victim.  Mrs.  Constance 
Howard,  told  a  National  Rifle  Association 
audience,  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  gun. 
both  my  husband  and  I  would  be  dead."  Mrs. 
Howard  was  referring  to  the  robbery  of  her 
home  on  January  28,  1974.  The  trio  of  armed 
m.en  who  broke  Into  her  house  savagely  beat 
Mrs.  Howard  and  her  httsband.  The  Inside 
of  her  mouth  was  silt,  a  hack  tooth  broken, 
and  the  cartilage  Inside  her  no.^e  was 
smashed.  She  escaped  from  her  assail.ints 
long  enough  to  get  her  hu.sbar.d's  gun. 
Thou;.'h  she's  no  marksman,  Mrs.  Howard 
inauat:ed  to  drive  the  lobbers  from  her  hon.\ 
killing  one  of  them,  an  ex-con\ict  v  1th  a 
long  history  of  nrmeU  rc,l>berv. 

Even  the  New  York  Times,  ne\er  knuvn 
to  condone  law-of-the-Wtsi  tactics,  pub- 
lished a  Iront  page  hrticle  about  a  black 
grocer  named  El  wood  Carter  (Mny  6,  1974. 
pp.  1.  53).  Carter,  who  the  liaics  described 
as  'tlie  laifsi  ein':jKttIed  citii:en  standing  up 
at;-iin.-vL  crime"  I'.uis  a  small  ticnenil  store 
in  the  South  Jamaica  neighborhood  of  New 
York  CKy.  After  suifering  several  robberies, 
the  grocer  saw  fit  to  arm  himself  ar.d  Lis 
famCy  with  a  d)Uble-bBrreled  shotgun  and 
three  pistol.s— a  Smith  &  Wesson  .38.  ft  .357 
Magnum  and  a  22  Browuint;.  The  two  men 
who  tried  to  rob  him  on  May  4  were  greeted 
with  this  rather  formidable  arsenal.  The 
result,  by  now,  sliould  be  familiar — one  dead, 
the  other  escap>ed  with  sericus  Injuries. 

Carter,  however,  is  a  veritable  pacifist 
when  compared  with  fellow  New  York  grocer 
Pellx  Torro.  whom  the  police  call  "The 
Shooter."  In  less  than  a  year's  time,  Torro 
faced  15  bandits  In  8  robbery  attempU.  He 
killed  three,  wounded  four,  scared  the  others 
away  and  "never  lost  a  cent."  "I  work  very 
hard."  says  Torro,  "sometimes  17  hours  a 
dtjy.    I'm   not    golnj   to   ylve   nn    in"   mon'-y 
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without  a  fight."  (The  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
can, Oct.  as,  1971.  p.  4.) 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  police  de- 
partments and  private  organizations  bav« 
sponsored  shooting  clinics  to  Instruct  the 
novice  In  marksmanship.  After  a  well-pub- 
licized shooting  course  for  women  In  Orlando, 
Florida,  the  number  of  violent  crimes  against 
women  declined  abruptly.  In  fact,  It's  quite 
Ukely  that  lower  assault  and  robbery  rates 
In  areas  of  the  country  where  there  Is  wide- 
spread gun  ownership  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  criminal's  reltictance  to  face  an  armed 
adversary. 

The  need  for  guns,  for  the  defense  of  per- 
son and  property,  simply  can't  be  overstated. 
Who  will  protect  you  from  the  depredations 
of  the  denizens  of  our  Jungle  society?  Surely 
not  the  police.  Police  departments  are  geared 
toward  apprehending  criminals  after  the 
crime  has  occurred,  not  preventing  crime. 
Some  law  enforcement  officials  have  the  coiu:- 
age  to  admit  this.  When  asked  If  he  favored 
gun  control,  the  outspoken  police  chief  of 
Los  Angeles,  Ed  Davis,  repUed: 

"I  am  going  to  keep  my  home  armed  and 
anybody  who  wants  my  guns  will  have  to 
come  and  get  them  the  hard  way.  What  other 
protection  do  I  have?  There's  not  a  police 
department  big  enough  and  well  staffed 
enough  to  guarantee  citizens  that  It  can 
safeguard  them — I  certainly  can't  teU  my 
citizens  that,  even  though  they're  better  pro- 
tected than  In  many  areas."  [Interview  In 
True  Magazine,  Jan.  1975.) 

Only  you  can  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  provide  yourself  and  your  family  with  the 
maxlmiun  degree  of  protection.  This  leaves 
you  with  several  alternatives:  you  can  repair 
to  a  Taoist  Monastery  to  be  Instructed  in 
the  art  of  Kung  Pu;  you  can  quit  civilization 
and  live  in  the  wilderness;  or  you  can  buy  a 
gun  and  take  the  time  and  effort  to  leam 
to  use  It  safely  and  effectively.  And  when 
your  liberal  friends  begin  dropping  tmsubtle 
hints  about  your  "paranoia"  you  can  relate 
one  of  my  favorite  anecdotes. 

When  the  Pentagon  Papers  engendered  so 
much  legal  controversy;  two  Washington  re- 
porters arrived  at  the  home  of  Chief  Justlc* 
Warren  Burger  late  one  evening,  to  Insure 
coverage  should  the  Justice  Department 
make  a  late  hour  appeal  to  halt  publication. 
When  the  newsmen  rang  his  bell,  near  mid- 
night, Mr.  Burger  answered  the  door  wear- 
ing a  bathrobe  and  armed  with  a  mean-look- 
ing long-barreled  pistol.  Is  It  possible  tbat 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  knows 
something  the  gun  controllers  dont? 
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of  all  Federal  programs  and  activities. 
The  review  would  use  principles  of  zero- 
base  budgeting. 

At  last  count  there  were  approximately 
1,000  programs  and  1,200  commissions 
and  advisory  boards  contained  in  the 
Federal  budget.  We  are  all  aware  that 
some  of  these  programs  do  little  more 
than  spend  money.  But  without  a  proce- 
dure insuring  in-depth  review  unneces- 
sary programs  survive  from  budget  to 
budget  until  discovered  by  accident.  Is 
it  a  surprise  to  any  of  my  colleagues  that 
public  trust  in  government  is  so  low  when 
year  after  year  we  unknowingly  support 
wasteful  programs,  and  year  after  year 
these  programs  are  exposed  to  a  resent- 
ful populace? 

The  Government  Economy  and  Spend- 
ing Reform  Act  of  1976  should  stop  this 
waste  and  embarrassment.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  comprehensive  review 
of  all  Federal  programs  and  activities 
every  4  years  by  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  with  frequent  reports  to 
Congress.  A  program  not  reviewed  with- 
in the  4-year  deadline  would  suffer  that 
worst  of  bureaucratic  fates  other  than 
extinction:  Their  appropriation  could 
not  rise,  nor  could  their  program  change. 

The  GAO,  in  its  zero-base  review, 
would  seek  to  identify  programs  with  the 
same  goals,  to  determine  if  a  program 
had  achieved  its  original  goals,  to  list 
specific  goals  for  the  next  4 -year  period, 
and  to  discover  the  program's  impact  on 
the  national  economy. 

This  kind  of  review  would  spotlight 
duplicative,  inefficient,  and  ineffective 
programs,  commissions,  and  advisory 
boards.  It  would  give  Congress  more  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  budget.  It  would 
enable  us  to  transfer  funds  from  waste- 
ful programs  and  useless  commissions  to 
areas  of  pressing  concern  which  deserve 
support.  It  would  restore  a  measure  of 
confidence  in  government. 


GOVERNMENT  ECONOMY  AND 
SPENDING  REFORM 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  today  to  explain 
my  support  for  H.R.  11734,  the  Govern- 
ment Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act 
of  1976. 

This  Congress  has  made  great  progress 
in  Improving  the  budget  process.  We  have 
set  overall  spending  ceilings,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  spend  beyond  those  ceil- 
ings without  raising  taxes.  We  have  co- 
ordinated the  efforts  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  the  budget  process  still  needs 
improvement. 

I  cosponsored  the  Government  Econ- 
omy and  Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976 
because  it  is  such  an  improvement.  This 
bill  provides  for  periodic  detailed  review 


WRIGHT  PATMAN:   THE  TEXAS 
POPULIST 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUTOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  deeply  saddened  at 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Congressman 
Wright  Patman.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  lost  a  great  friend,  and 
the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader. 

For  47  years  Wright  Patman  aggres- 
sively, but  in  his  own  soft-spoken  man- 
ner, represented  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Texas.  /' 

Wright  Patman  was  bom  at  Patinan's 
Switch,  Tex.,  in  1893.  He  earned  his  law 
degree  from  Cumberland  University  in 
1916,  served  in  the  Texas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1921-1924,  and  was 
district  attorney  from  1924-1929.  It  was 
in  1929  that  Wright  Patman  first  came 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  serve  in  the 
71st  Congress.  The  year  of  Wright  Pat- 
man's  birth  and  the  year  in  which  he 
began  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
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i-esentatives  were  also  the  dates  of  the 
greatest  financial  crashes  in  American 
history.  Wright  Patman  never  forgot  the 
devastating  Impact  which  economic 
recession  and  depression  have  upon  the 
average  citizen.  He  came  to  Washington 
witii  the  bacltground  of  a  cotton  farmer 
who  lost  his  savings  in  a  bank  failure, 
and  with  the  understanding  and  fire  of  a 
coimtry  lawyer.  During  his  second  term 
in  the  House  he  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  In  subsequent 
years,  he  continued  his  zealous  pursuit  of 
big  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  We 
might  not  all  have  agreed  with  his  ac- 
tions, but  we  were  always  aware  of  his 
sincere  desire  to  protect  the  unprotected. 

Many  people  refer  to  Wright  Patman 
as  the  last  of  the  great  populists,  which 
seems  to  be  a  fair  assessment  of  both 
Mr.  Patman  and  the  Nation.  Populism  is 
defined  as  a  poUtical  philosophy  directed 
to  the  needs  of  the  common  people  and 
advocating  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth  and  power.  Certainly,  Wright 
Patman's  philosophy,  as  well  as  his  heart, 
was  directed  toward  the  common  people. 
He  believed  strongly  that  the  power  in 
this  Nation  rightly  belonged  to  all  the 
people,  and  not  a  privileged  few.  You 
could  also  say  that  he  advocated  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  wealth— through  fair 
competition  and  equal  oppwrtunity  for 
all. 

In  eulogizing  President  Harry  S.  Tnv 
man.  Congressman  Patman  quoted  the 
following  1944  statement  by  the  then 
Senator  Truman: 

Of  course  I  believe  in  free  enterprise;  but 
In  my  system  of  free  enterprise,  the  demo- 
cratic principle  Is  that  there  never  was,  never 
has  been,  never  will  be  room  for  the  ruthless 
exploitation  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

This  quote  applies  equally  as  well  to 
Wright  Patman,  a  man  whose  only  spe- 
cial interest  was  the  common  man. 

In  his  retironent  statement  issued  in 
January,  Congressman  Patman  closed  by 
saying  to  his  friends  in  Texas,  "Thank 
you  for  a  wonderful,  fulfilling  48  years." 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  remembering 
Wright  Patman,  we  are  the  ones  who  can 
be  thankful  for  his  47 -plus  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  unselfish  service  to  this  NaJJon. 

My  wife,  Lee.  and  I  also  •wish  at  this 
time  to  extend  our  personal  condolences 
to  Congressman  Patman's  wife.  PauUne 
Tucker  Patman.  and  to  his  three  sons, 
Connor,  Harold,  and  William. 


BIG  DAM  DECISION  AT  ALTON 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  what  I  think  is  a  straightforward  reply 
by  Maj.  Gen.  J.  W.  Morris,  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  the 
article,  "Big  Dam  Decision  at  Alten." 
which  appeared  in  the  February,  1976, 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  The  article  re- 
fers to  locks  and  dam  26  on  the  Missis- 
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slppl  River  at  Alton,  111.,  a  critical  junc- 
ture Just  above  St.  Louis  on  the  Mijssi.s- 
slppi  River  navigation  system.  I  say  crit- 
ical because  all  barge  traffic  between  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  port — including 
the  Twin  Cities — and  tlie  Illir.f.i.s  Ruei  — 
Including  Chicago — and  ttie  re.st  or  the 
system  must  pass  through  these  38-ycar- 
old  locks.  The  future  welfare  of  all  middle 
America,  indeed  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole. 
depends  on  maintaininsj  ai:  ur.ii  lerrupt- 
ed  flow  of  this  traffic 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  ',\:<nLs  to  re- 
place locks  and  dam  li6  because  of  its 
inadequate  lockinR  capacity  lor  pre.sent 
and  futtu"e  traffic  rind  the  structures 
deterloratinK  condition.  Even  if  it  wa.s 
practical  to  repair  the  structtnc,  the  bot- 
tleneck would  still  remain. 
*^ General  Morris'  reply  ar.d  cu  i  ompany- 
ing  fact  sheet  follows; 

DePARTMFNT    ^l^     THf:     .AkMV. 
OKflCE    or    THE    C'HIFf     OF    EN(;lNf:(:KS. 

Washington.  D  C.  Ft-bruary  17  I^Tb 
Reply  to  Attention  of:  Daen-Pa;'-B 
Mr.  HoBART  Lewis. 
Chairman  and  Editai  -in-ctiief. 
Reader's  Digest, 
Pteasantville.  NY. 

DcaA  M«.  Lewis:  I  am  cotirtrned  that  th« 
article  "Big  Dam  rX>clsloii  at  Alion"  In  t)i« 
February  Issue  ot  Reader  s  Ditrest  inls-state.s 
certain  points  and  oversimpUlu-s  other  fe»- 
tures  of  a  very  complex  Issue  to  the  polut 
of  leading  your  readers  a*Hy  from  the  tundH- 
niental  problem  which  t.oy.  ev;.'-:.<  a!  .Mfon 
Illinois. 

The  accompanying  fact  sheet  addi-e.sses 
the  .several  inaccuracies  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic record.  Much  of  the  article's  fo<-us  wa' 
on  the  procedural  aspect.s  of  project  npprovaI. 
The  processes  by  which  we  s'  udy  and  pre- 
sent our  recommendation.';  to  the  Congres.-; 
are  well  established  and  we'.l  known.  .MI 
phaiwti  of  our  programs  and  project.^  an- 
nus II  y  require  Congre.sj*ional  approval  and 
tuisding  to  proceed.  The  Corps  of  Engineer.-, 
use  of  the  discretionary  aulioriiy  of  the 
Sec  retary  of  the  Army  under  the  19()9  Rivers 
und  Harbors  Act  to  modernize  the  Ohio  River 
navigation  system  and  It.s  proposal  to  use 
the  .same  authority  for  the  replacement  of 
Locks  and  Dam  26  on  the  Missis.sippi  w».s 
done  publicly,  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  this  was  accompiushed  ■.vlthout 
Congress  ever  knowing  abuui  i'  ..o;  only  La 
incorrect,  but  impo-ssible 

I  believe  the  American  public  deserves  a 
balanced  view  of  the  many  i.<v.iies  involved 
in  this  complex  ca.se  since  the  ultimate  de- 
cision will  have  a  major  effect  nationwide. 
Having  been  personallv  interviewed  by  the 
author,  I  had  hi^h  hopes  thai  his  arllcle 
would  provide  such  a  view.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Miller  acquired  sufTicient  a:id  accurate  in- 
formation to  allow  him  to  present  not  only 
I  lie  needs  and  probleni.s  the  planner.-  face 
but  also  full  range  of  the  alternutive.s  con- 
sidered and  the  comparative  economic,  eii- 
vironinental,  engmeenrg.  and  uperaticjnitl 
aspecis  of  each  In  fact  I  ..,':,>|ject  that  nian\ 
Olivers  will  question  the  obJe<thity  of  the 
aialcle  when  the  only  'opportunity  for  ac- 
tion' offered  '.s  to  "renders  yiio  would  like 
tti  see  this  project  stopped 

The  Corps  of  Eugineer.s  dees  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  clear  stuiutrrv  authorit\ 
i'.'id  lull  compliance  with  ShP.\  I  am  con- 
hdenr  that  the  deficienci*--  noted  b\  the 
court  will  be  re.sohed.  However,  the  Reader's 
Digest  article,  soliciting'  oppo.,iiioii  to  the 
Lo"ks  and  Dam  26  project  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  these  inadequacte.s  is  asklntc  lt.>: 
readers  to  reach  a  poslrio.n  mi  a  critical 
matter  with  much  less  than  h  fuH  and 
clear  picture  of  the  real  Lssues  i  feel  quite 
.1  ■utely  the  readers  will  no'   uuderstand  the 
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veiv  .serioii!-  pli<,  sical  problem  nt  Alton: 
namelv,  the  deteriorating  condition  of  a  38- 
year-old  structure  and  a  very  Inefliclcnt 
operhlloii  at  a  critical  point  in  our  Inland 
waterwnvs  .svstein  This  problem  mu.st  b« 
.solved  and  the  (lubllc  deserves  the  oppor- 
tunirv  to  evaluatp  the  relatre  merits  of  al- 
teriiai     solutlins 

Ilu  Corp.s  .nil  continue  Its  etiorl.s, 
throunh  thorough  e.XHmlnatioo  of  the  en- 
vlriiiunenial  economic,  and  sociological 
fjut.ir.s.  to  M,lve  the  problem  of  Alton.  I 
am  ronfldeni  that  the  .solutun.  when  clearly 
authorized  b\  the  Congress,  will  represent 
the  liest  pos.sible  Investment  in  the  jiublic 
mteiesl, 

Slncerel.v 

.1      W.    MoKlUn 

Major  General.  USA. 
Ihputy  ChUI  D/  Enginct  r» 

P\c  IS  Ah..i:i      Bi(.  Dam  Dtcisio.s   at  Alton  " 

READEU'S  rilOEST 

Ale  larger  locks  really  needed.'  Not  accord- 
ing t^»  a  recent  Department  of  Transportation 
study,  which  says  the  railroads,  "given 
modest  additional  Investmeni  can  handle 
wiiatpver   the   locks  can't." 

»A(T 

Ihe  Department  of  TraiLsportatlon  iDOTi 
did  not  specify  what  this  additional  Invest- 
ment would  be.  The  Corps  estimated  that 
tl.is  would  require  $5  billion  In  rolling  stock 
alone  Neither  the  Corps  nor  DOT  was  able  to 
quantify  what  track  costs  would  be, 
although,  both  acknowledged  the  investment 
111  track,  switching  and  terminal  facilities 
would  likely  be  required.  A  very  Important 
and  simplifying  ttssumptlon  was  made  by  the 
Corps  to  facilitate  lis  economic  analysis  that 
wa.^-  that  the  railroads  had  .siifflclent 
i:apa<iiy  to  carry  the  commerce  By  making 
this  a.ssumptlon.  the  Corps  assumed  that 
the  railroads  could  carry  additional  tonnage 
at  e.xisting  rates  or  that  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  rates  to  haul  this  incremental 
I  rattle.  Even  with  this  very  con.servattve 
assuiupiloii,  the  Corps  .showed  that  replace- 
ment of  Locks  and  Dam  No  lifi  was  well 
jMstUled. 

RF  auer's  !iI(;»:st 

■  111  1970  the  (Corps  of)  Enginc»>rs  asked 
for.  and  i.;ol.  a  J350,000  appropriation  from 
Congres-s  to  draw  up  plana  for  repairing  a 
dam  at  Alton.  111.,  built  In  the  1930's." 

'  The  Corps  Insisted  that  It  was  merely 
an  urgently  needed  'reconsl  nut  ion  of  the 
old  one   " 

FACT 

111  1M68.  the  St.  Louis  District  Engineer 
.\rnn  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  a  public  hear- 
ing on  May  28.  1968.  recommended  con- 
struction of  H  new  dam  and  twin  1.20()-foot 
locks  approximately  two  miles  downstream 
of  the  existing  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26.  near 
Alton,  111  .  in  a  report  to  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers In  1970.  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  after 
wide  distribution  and  review  of  the  report, 
asked  Congress  for  MoO.OOO  to  begin  design 
of  flip  new  dam  and  twin  Uk'Ks  to  replace 
Locks  and  Dam  No  26. 

RKADER  s  DUIEST 

".  .  .  the  new  locks  are  deep  enough  to  take 
barges  of  ii'^,  foot  draft  .  .  .  ac;  deeper  than 
can  be  accommodated  by  the  .system's  nine- 
foot  chaiiiip)  \i't  the  Engineers  say  they  have 
no  plans  fir  rtredplng  the  channel  any 
de' per   " 

FACT 

No  twelve  foot  diannel  has  bet-ii  author- 
Ivsed  on  the  .Mississippi  above  Cairo,  111.,  nor 
is  It  assumed  to  exist  In  the  future.  River 
iraitic  projections  are  based  on  a  9  foot,  not 
a  12  foot  channel  This  includes  the  design 
of  the  .sill  depth  of  the  replacement  alterna- 
tive. The  sill  Is  the  concrete  ledge  that  Is  the 
bottom  of  the  opening  through  which  tows 
must  pass  \'  hen  entering  or  le.ivlng  the  locks 
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.Some  have  said  that  the  18  foot  sill  depth 
proposed  allows  12  foot  barges  to  physlcallv 
negotiate  the  new  locks  and,  therefore,  the 
Corps  is  designing  for  a  12  foot  channel  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  river  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress.  Thi.s  is  mh- 
ply  not  the  case. 

True,  a  12  fool  barge  can  physically  n;%'o- 
ilule  the  locks  dtiring  much  of  the  year  dur- 
ing ire  free  conditions  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  opinions  of  Army  engineers  and  engineers 
world-wide  have  been  changing  in  relatlveh, 
recent  years  as  to  the  optimum  dej*tli  oi 
.sill.--  required  for  a  particular  depll>'lSfbai-ge. 
The  normal  Iterative  process  so  common  in 
all  engineering  design  may  have  led  to  specu- 
lation that  the  Corps  has  tried  to  mislead 
the  public.  There  has  been  gross  failure  to 
recognize  that,  as  design  proceeds  from 
rough  concept  to  detailed  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  constiuctlou,  modifications  are 
normal  as  more  detailed  knowledge  and  study 
resi.Us  become  available. 

Indeed,  as  late  as  early  1973  when  the 
Corps  was  well  into  the  design  of  Locks  and 
Dam  No.  26.  the  Delft  Hydraulic  Laboratories 
In  the  Netherlands  reported  on  the  results  o: 
their  extensive  studies  that  sill  depths  of  ap- 
proximately two  times  the  depth  of  barges 
provide  for  greatly  increased  efBclency  in 
locking  The  results  of  these  studies  are  com- 
patible with  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  analyse- 
which  showed  that  considerable  space  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  barges  and  the  sill 
is  required  for  displaced  water  to  flow  out 
as  tows  enter  the  locks.  An  18  foot  deep  sill 
for  9  foot  barges  is  correct  for  Locks  and  Dam 
No.  26,  particularly  given  the  Ice  buUd-up  ou 
barge.s  that  occurs  in  that  reach  of  the  MIs- 
si;«ippl  River. 

Ihe  depth  of  Locks  No.  26  floor  was  the 
result  of  extensive  model  testing  at  the  U.S 
Army  Engineer  'Waterways  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  9  foot  draft  barges  and  was  estab- 
lished at  25  feet  in  consideration  of  filling 
and  emptying  times  without  placing  undue 
stre.ss  on  barge  mooring  hawsers  and  rigging 
lines.  The  lock  floor  depth  was  later  reduced 
to  21  feet  as  a  cost/benefit  trade-ofl  between 
nrst  costs  and  operating  benefits.  Sill  ano 
lock  depths  for  12  foot  navigation  at  that 
location  would  be  considerably  greater.  In 
summary,  no  12  foot  channel  is  contemplated 
and  the  normal  dredging  and  other  mainte- 
nance work  requirements  that  have  existed 
for  almost  40  years  to  maintain  a  9  foot  chan- 
nel In  the  upper  river  will  be  unchanged  with 
the  construction  of  a  replacement  for  the 
e.MstiMi;  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26. 

KF.AOER'S    DIGEST 

'They  ili.scovered  a  fantastic  scheme  for 
sneaking  a  multlbllUon-dollar  project 
through  Congress  without  Congress's  even 
knowing  about  it." 

»  AC  t 

In  June  19t>"9.  the  Secretary  of  the  Aiiiiv 
approved  the  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  (Re- 
placement) under  the  1909  Act  and  advifed 
the  Public  Works  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees Chairmen  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  of  his  action.  Congress  was  made  full> 
aware  of  the  cost  of  the  replacement  project 
through  the  annual  budgetary  process.  In 
fact.  In  Pl.scal  Years  1970  through  1973,  Con- 
gress appropriated  fimds  for  preconstructlon 
planning  for  the  replacement  project  and 
m  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975  funds  were 
appropriated  for  Initiation  of  con.structlon. 
The  legislative  record  of  these  appropriations 
makes  it  clear  that  the  funding  of  Locks  and 
Dam  No.  26  in  no  way  commits  the  Federal 
Government  to  improvement  of  other  locks 
and  dams  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

READFJt'S    DIGEST 

"The  Corps  was  planning  to  do  the  same 
thing  on  the  dams  upstream.  .  .  ." 

FACT 

The  Corps  fully  disclosed  that  other  locks 
In  the  system  would  reach  capacity  In  the 
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future.  The  documentation  and  analysis  of 
Locks  and  Dam  No.  26,  however,  clearly  sbows 
that  replacing  such  locks  Is  not  a  precondi- 
tion for  Justifying  the  reconstruction  of 
Locks  and  Dam  No.  26.  At  the  time  that  these 
other  locks  become  constraint  points  and  are 
considered  for  replacement,  they  will  have  to 
pass  the  same  tests  for  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental feasibiUty  as  Locks  and  Dam 
No.  26. 

BlUDCa'S   DIGEST 

"Would  a  larger  canal  be  enviioiuueutally 
harmful?" 

FACT 

A  larger  channel  Is  not  at  Issue.  Replace- 
ment at  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  does  not 
necessitate  a  larger  canal.  It  will  only  require 
the  same  maintenance  (9  foot  channel  300 
feet  wide)  that  has  gone  on  for  the  past 
forty  years. 

rbadeb's  digest 

"But  the  conservationists  were  cozivinced 
the  Engineers  were  hiding  something.  And, 
sure  enough,  In  searching  through  the  Corps' 
history  they  came  across  a  most  revealing 
document — a  20-year-old  report  about  a 
Corps  project  on  a  different  river,  the  Ohio." 
fact 

On  1  June  1955,  Col.  John  tJ.  Allen,  assist- 
ant Chief  of  ClvU  Works  for  Blvers  and  Har- 
bors, Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  testifying 
before  the  committee  on  appropriations  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  stated  that  the  Ohio  River 
lock  and  dam  improvement  program  involved 
replacement  of  the  46-dam  system  with  19 
new  structures. 

Senator  EUender  is  quoted  as  saying,  "and 
that  program  would  do  away  -with  all  of  those 
eoo-foot-long  locks  and  have  larger  ones.  .  .  ." 
fact 

"Today  we  are  commencing  more  than  just 
a  single  dam — we  are  commencing  another 
in  a  series  of  high  modem  dams — ^New  Cum- 
berland Dam  iB  a  new  unit  of  a  great  project 
which  . . .  win  engage  our  energies  ...  for  the 
next  two  decades  or  so.  New  Ctimberland 
Lock  and  Dam  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  18 
locks  and  dams  to  be  bxillt  over  the  next 
twenty  years  or  so.  When  the  series  Is  fin- 
ished. Instead  of  a  46-dam  system  we  will 
have  21  large  modem  structures."  (Lt  Oen 
S.  D.  Sturgis,  Jr. — Oroundbeaklng  of  New 
Cumberland  Dam,  Pittsburgh,  PA,  1  Novem- 
ber 1955) 

FACT 

'One  year  ago,  as  you  know,  the  breaking 
of  ground  for  the  New  Cumberland  Dam 
launched  the  beginning  of  a  ao-year  program 
for  the  modernieation  of  the  navigation  fa- 
cilities. Since  then,  Markland  and  Greenup 
have  both  been  commenced.  This  year  the 
Congress  appropriated  funds  for  commence- 
ment of  work  on  Lock  and  Dam  41  at  Louls- 
vllle.  .  .  ."  (Lt  Gen  E.  C.  Itschner — Ohio  'Val- 
ley Improvement  Association,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  7  November  1956) 

FACT 

'McAlplne  Lock  and  Dam  Is  more  than  half 
complete.  It  Is  one  of  six  such  vmits  now  be- 
ing built  under  the  one-bUllon-doUar  pro- 
gram for  replacing  the  original  46  lock-and- 
dam  system  on  the  Ohio  with  a  series  of  19 
larger,  modern  structures."  (Address  by  Lt 
Oen  E.  C.  Itschner,  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  6  February  1961 ) 

reader's    DIGEST 

"An  attempt  ...  to  pull  a  multlbllllon- 
dollar  ripoff  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer." 

FACT 

In  1974  prices,  the  estimated  cost  of  Locks 
and  Dam  No.  26  was  $425  million.  As  fully 
disclosed  in  the  Corps'  report,  additional 
Items  in  the  system  already  authorized  by 
the  Congress  totaled  approximately  91  bil- 
lion. The  results  of  these  Investments  Is 
hardly  a  ripoff,  since  the  alternative  Is  to 
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move  the  same  kinds  of  commodities  by  an 
alternative  mode,  which  wotUd,  result  In 
hlc^er  prices  to  consumers  (t<x  example,  one 
utility  c(»npany  estimated,  that  without  the 
waterway,  electrical  rates  to  their  customers 
would  Increase  19  Sc).  Similarly,  mldwestem 
farmers  would  have  reduced  Income  because 
of  higher  transportation  costs  on  grains 
which  they  sell  and  fertilizers  whch  they  Im- 
port. The  failure  to  maintain  an  efficient 
watw  transportation  system  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  would  not  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Ml-.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  145  days 
before  56  American  patriots  pledged  their 
"Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred 
Honor"  to  absolve  the  United  States  from 
"all  ADegiance  to  the  British  Crown,"  a 
Scottish  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow  named 
Adam  Smith,  wrote  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  magnum  opus : 

The  rulers  of  Oreat  Britain  have,  for  more 
than  a  century  past,  amtised  the  people  with 
the  Imagination  that  they  possessed  a  great 
empire  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
empire,  however,  has  hitherto  existed  in 
Imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not 
an  mnpire,  but  the  project  of  an  empire;  not 
a  gold  mine,  but  the  project  of  a  gold  mine; 
a  project  which  has  ooet,  which  continues  to 
cost,  and  which,  if  pursued  in  the  same  way 
as  it  has  been  hitherto,  is  likely  to  cost,  im- 
mense expence,  without  being  likely  to  bring 
any  profit;  for  the  effects  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonly  trade,  It  has  been  shewn,  are,  to 
the  g.'eat  body  of  the  people,  mere  loss  In- 
stead of  profit.  It  is  surely  now  time  that 
our  rulers  should  either  realize  this  golden 
dream.  In  which  they  have  been  indulging 
themselves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people;  or, 
that  they  should  awake  from  it  themselves, 
and  endeavour  'to  a'waken  the  people.  If  the 
project  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  be 
given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  whole  empire,  it 
is  surely  time  that  Great  Britain  should  free 
herself  from  the  expence  of  defending  those 
provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of  supporting 
any  part  of  their  civil  or  military  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace,  and  endeavour  to 
accommodate  her  future  views  and  designs  to 
the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  usually  the  only  reference 
given  to  the  publication  of  "An  Inquiry 
Into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations"  is  tacked  onto  half 
of  a  sentence  deadpanning  that  it  ap- 
peared in  the  same  year  that  the  United 
States  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
penned.  By  way  of  honoring  the  com- 
memoration of  Adam  Smith's  great 
treatise,  I  wish  to  present  a  brief  review 
of  the  book  itself  by  Max  Lerner,  foi-mer 
editor  of  the  Nation: 

The  Wealth  of  Nations 
(By  Adam  Smith) 

Book  I.  begins  by  shov.lng  that  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
Industry  is  due  to  division  of  labour.  Prom 
division  of  labour  it  proceeds  to  money,  be- 
catise  money  is  necessary  in  order  to  facili- 
tate division  of  labour,  which  depends  upon 
exchange.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  on  which  exchanges  are 
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effected,  or  value  and  price.  Consideration 
of  price  reveals  the  fact  that  It  Is  divided 
between  wages,  profit  and  rent,  and  Is 
therefore  dependent  <»  tlie  rates  of  wages, 
profit  and  rent,  so  that  It  Is  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss In  four  chapters  variations  In  these 
rates. 

Book  II.  treats  first  of  the  nature  and  divi- 
sions of  stock,  secondly  of  a  particularly 
Important  portion  of  It,  namely  money,  and 
the  means  by  which  that  part  may  be  econ- 
omised by  the  operations  of  banking,  and 
thirdly  the  accumulation  of  capltaL  which 
is  connected  with  ttie  employment  of  pro- 
ductive labour.  Fourthly  it  considers  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  rate  of  Interest,  and 
fifthly  and  lastly  the  comparative  advan- 
tage of  different  methods  of  employing  capi- 
tal. 

Book  m.  shows  that  the  natural  progress 
of  opulence  is  to  direct  capital,  first  to  agri- 
culttire,  then  to  manufactures,  and  lastly  to 
foreign  commerce,  but  that  this  order  has 
been  Inverted  by  the  policy  of  modem  Euro- 
pean states. 

Book  IV.  deals  with  two  different  systems 
of  political  economy:  (1)  the  system  of 
commerce,  and  (2)  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture, but  the  space  given  to  the  former,  even 
In  the  first  edition.  Is  eight  times  as  great 
as  that  given  to  the  latter.  The  first  chapter 
sho'ws  the  absurdity  of  the  principle  of  the 
commercial  or  mercantile  system,  that 
wealth  is  dependent  on  the  balance  of 
trade;  the  next  five  discuss  in  detail  and 
show  the  futility  of  the  various  mean  and 
malignant  expedients  by  which  the  mer- 
cantilists endeavoured  to  secure  their  ab- 
surd object,  namely,  general  protectionist 
duties,  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties  direct- 
ed against  the  importation  of  goods  from 
particular  countries  with  which  the  balance 
is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous,  draw- 
bsujks,  bounties,  and  treaties  of  commerce. 
The  seventh  chapter,  which  is  a  long  ore, 
deals  with  colonies.  According  to  the  fore- 
cast at  the  end  of  chapter  1.  this  subject 
comes  here  because  colonies  were  establish- 
ed in  order  to  encourage  exportation  by 
means  of  peculiar  privileges  and  monopolies. 
But  in  the  chapter  itself  there  is  no  sign 
of  this.  The  history  and  progress  of  colonies 
is  discussed  for  Its  own  sake,  and  it  is  net 
alleged  that  Important  colonies  have  been 
founded  ■with  the  object  suggested  in  chap- 
ter 1. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book,  the  pbys- 
locratlc  system  is  described,  and  judgment 
is  pronounced  against  it  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial system.  The  proper  system  is  that 
of  natural  liberty,  which  discharges  the  sov- 
ereign from  "the  duty  of  superintending  the 
industry  of  private  pe<^le  and  of  directing 
It  towards  the  employments  most  suitable 
to  the  Interest  of  the  society." 

Book  V.  deals  vrtth  the  expenses  of  the 
sovereign  In  performing  the  duties  left  to 
him,  the  revenues  necessary  to  meet  those 
expenses  and  the  results  of  expenses  exceed- 
ing revenue.  The  discussion  of  expenses  of 
defence  Includes  discussion  of  different 
kinds  of  military  organization,  courts  of  law, 
means  of  maintaining  public  works,  educa- 
tion, and  ecclesiastical  establishments. 


HENRY   A.   KISSINGER,  EDITOR-IN- 
CHIEF 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
current  issue  of  Foreign  Policy  contains 
excerpts  from  classified  transcripts  of 
1973  conversations  between  Secretarj'  of 
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state  Kissinger  and  certain  Arab  lead- 
ers. The  reason  for  and  the  source  of 
these  documents  are,  as  William  Saflre 
notes  in  his  New  York  Times  column  of 
March  8.  quite  obvious,  because  the  leak 
serves  only  one  interest:  Mr.  Kissinger's. 
In  my  view,  this  event  is  yet  another 
manifestation  of  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
Ford  administration  to  win  legislative 
acceptance  of  executive  branch  control 
01  all  foreign  policy  decisionmaking. 

I  hope  that  the  publication  of  these 
high-level  secrets  signals  doom  for  the 
inLsconceived,  repressive  investigation 
concerning  the  publication  of  the  Pike 
Committee  Final  Report.  Toward  that 
end.  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr  Safire's  per- 
tinent e.ssay  below: 

HrNRT'S  Lf.lKtD  SeCRE  TS 

(By  WUliamSafirei 

Washi.nt.ton. — The  documen'-.  \vei>'  eia- 
bla^oued  Top  Secret  Sensitive  NobLs  Chero- 
kee, as  befits  current  record.s  oX  the  most 
confidential  Mideast  negotiation-  with  for- 
eign chiefs  of  state. 

Ni)  documents  of  such  immediate  senfiitlv- 
ity  have  ever  been  leaked  Isefore.  because 
.such  disclosure  would  compromise  a  Presi- 
dents  ability  to  talk  prlvatel;.  and  frankly 
with  his  covmterpans  abroad. 

But  six  months  ago,  Henry  K'.^sint;er  was 
stettnig  les-s  praise  than  he  thought  he  de- 
served at  the  conclusion  of  his  .shuttle  dip- 
lomacy. Therefore,  a  respected  pro-Arab  re- 
search fellow  at  Harvard  was  slipped  selected 
portions  of  transcripts  of  secret  discussions 
(hat  .showed  Secretary  Kissinger  to  be.  in 
t!;e  phrase  the  writer  chose,  ••at  the  apogee 
of  his  genlu.-." 

The  result  l.s  the  JournaUst:c  roup  in  this 
iuonth's  Foreign  Policy  magazine.  Writer  Ed- 
ward Sheehan  and  editors  Warren  Mai^hel 
and  Richard  Holbrooke  deserve  high  marks 
tor  enterprise  Nobody  shonld  ask  them  any- 
tinng  about  their  sources 

But  some  questions  ari.se  for  oiTicials  of  the 
Vnited  States  Government.  W!k>  leaked  these 
prl'  ;ite  disctissioii  transcripts'  Wliat  damage 
lias  it  done?  What  can  be  clone  to  =et  it  right? 

Anybody  wlio  acopis  the  notion  tha'  these 
ci'Ciimenls  caii'.d  have  been  leaked  without 
tile  permission  of  Henry  Kissinger  1.^  living  in 
a  dream  world.  Despite  hypocrlticiil  ho\\ls  of 
unauthorliied.^'  this  wa.s  wiiat  is  kii..)s^n  in 
tlie  trade  as  an  "autliorized  leak.' 

The  irony  is  that  the  leak  ^aa  set  m  iuotl..ii 
SIX  montlis  agri.  and  br.ike  into  print  Jiust 
after  Secretarv  Kissiu^'er  had  expl:>ded  ul  the 
Congress  for  leaking  tlie  Pike  repoit  that 
criticized  hiin.  Henry's  bll.-teriug  attack 
panicked  tiie  Congres-s  ini  d  turuinji  ao  elliR> 
committee  into  a  pliunbers'  loniniiitee  to 
track  down  those  ie;(onsiblc  for  leakiiif;  a 
iituisecret  crllicisru 

The  criterion  ui  classiflcHtioi;  'i..-i3  become 
intensely  persiJiia'.-  What  l.s  einbarvHssiim  to 
Henry  Kissinger  us  i  ip  secret.  "  and  the  leak 
must  be  plugged  a'  ti!!  ro.sts:  but  wh.it  makes 
the  Secretary  of  State  appear  tti  be  at  tlic 
Apogee  of  his  genius"—  no  matter  how  secret  — 
can  be  leaked  with  iinpuinrv 

The  long-ranL'e  diplomatic  da..m^e  is  cc)!)- 
siderable.  Never  mind  thni  the  qiiotaiions 
out  of  context  make  Golda  Meir  lot)k  bellicose 
and  the  Arab  leaders  shre'Ad;  rliat  twisting 
of  the  record  pales  beside  tin-,  lei^tral  fact 
no  foreign  leader  can  now  uilk  with  the 
President  of  the  United  State*  or  his 
Secretary  of  State  confident  rhac  the  privacy 
of  those  discussions  will  he  respected. 

What  can  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Coli^l•es.^  do  to 
repair  the  damage— to  make  possitjle  frank, 
private  discussions  in  the  future  ' 

The  standard  "thunder.strurk^  disavov.als 
by  Mr.  Kissinger  will  no  longer  stttfice:  that 
iiL'leaf  won^t  hide.  At  his  contlrmation  hear- 
ing's. Henrv  preiended  not  to  be  the  source 
o'  I   ••  injside  S.^LT  data  in  the  i>ook     Cold 
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Da-wn."  Nobody  objected  then;  today  more 
people  care  about  a  single  standard  in  pro- 
tecting secrets. 

All  the  Congressmen  who  trembled  at 
Henrj-  Ki.sslnger's  thunder  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  who  guiltily  voted  for  a  self-lnvesti- 
ctation  by  the  House  ethics  committee,  have 
Just  been  .slapped  in  the  face  with  a  large, 
wet  fish.  They  were  bullied  and  stampeded 
Into  flagellating  themselves  over  a  leak  of 
nonsecret  crl!ici,-,m  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
who,  at  that  tn  ment.  was  well  aware  of  his 
o'Aii  department  s  leakage  of  transcripts  of 
.secret  conversatli>!is  wltli  foreign  letiders 

The  head  i.)f  the  house  plumbers,  •our  man 
Hynt.  "  cannot  Ignore  this  oulra^ie.  Since  the 
minor  Pike  leak  and  the  massive  Kissinger 
leak  are  cl<jsely  related  in  time  and  subject 
matter,  he  .should  demand  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stfite  march  up  to  the  Hill  to  answer 
some  questions.  Which  aide  has  been  elected 
Fall  Guv?  Did  the  Pre.sident  know  about  this 
leak  when  h,e  ostentatiously  offered  liie 
House  lielp  m  plugging  their  leak.s? 

The  Secretary  might  Just  have  to  come 
oleaii.  because  he  knows  all  his  aides,  spokes- 
men and  secretaries  will  have  to  testify,  and 
few  loyal  aides  are  gong  to  risk  prison  on 
perjxiry  charges  Just  to  protect  Henry. 

Peihaps  the  Congres.s  needed  this  week- 
end's ultimate  insult  lo  steer  It  away  from 
some  terrible  constitutional  abuses.  'The  In- 
side Ellsber^'s  are  the  villains,  not  the  out- 
side Schorrs;  the  leaker,  not  the  leaked-to 
is    the   betraver  of   confidence. 

If  President  Ford,  a  man  of  the  House,  ex- 
pects the  House  to  restore  respect  for  the 
nation's  legitimate  secrets,  then  he  should 
tell  chairman  John  Flynt  that  he  will  not 
claim  executive  privilege  In  the  investigation 
ol  the  making  of  top-secret  'memcons" 
into  publicity  hundout.s.  What  is  sauce  for 
Mr  Pikes  goo-e  is  sauce  for  Mr  Klssinger'.s 
^Milder;  tlie  President  —  who  cannot  object  to 
Congie.ssiiinal  leaks  11  he  will  not  object  to 
leaks  by  his  Secretary  of  Slate— owes  the 
Hoti.^e  an  apology 

Mr  Ki.s.singer  s  fiirv  at  leakers  cau.sed  the 
Illegal  wlretap.s  in  1969,  cau.sed  the  Pentagon 
Papers  reaction  leading  to  a  break-in  at  a 
psychiatrists  oirice  In  1971,  and  caused  tlie 
House  to  start  Its  own  plumbers'  unit  in  1976. 
li  is  only  fitting  that  the  Identical  Indigna- 
tion now  be  tnmert  again.-it  him  in  this  mast 
serious  leak  of  all 
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GH.nNA  CELEBRATES  19TH  ANNI 
VERSARY  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    C  AI.IFflRNIA 
I.N    FHt,  HOLSEOF  RtPRESKNT^  TIVES 

Tvfsdav.  March   ,</.   1976 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ilie  nation  of  Ghana  celebrated 
the  19th  anniveisarv  of  its  independence 
on  March  G,  1976.  It  i.s  particularly 
significant  at  tliLs  time  to  rail  attention 
to  this  occa.sion  as  Ghana  was  the  first 
colonial  territory  in  black  Africa  to 
a'-hieve  independence.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  to  sliare  with  my  colleagues  a  paper 
prepared  by  friends  of  Ghana  in  com- 
memoration of  thf  anni\ei'.sarv  oi 
Ghana's  independence : 
Ghana  ffiiPFArfs  NiNtii.'NiH   An.vivh'safv 

OK  iMtiLlf'FNDl.NCt-- 

Nlneleeii  \ears  ago.  the  people  of  Giiaiia 
found  themselves  in  the  singular  position 
of  being  the  first  colonial  territory  in  Black 
Africa  to  achieve  liidepeiiden -e  Tin,  was  a 
chalU'iige  to  which  the  p-i.ple  r"-spo.i(led 
with  roiirnge  and  sacrliice    History  hud  im- 


pcsed  on  Ghana  the  role  of  a  pioneer  and 
pace-setter. 

Since  Independence,  therefore,  the  people 
of  Ghana  have  never  failed  to  realize  the 
important  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and 
the  people  of  Africa  to  make  a  success  of 
their  freedom  and  Independence.  We  have 
worked  hard  to  Improve  our  standard  of 
living  This  determined  eflort  had  never 
been  more  evident  than  during  the  past  four 
years  when  the  whole  nation  was  called  upon 
to  muster  all  available  resources  to  produce 
the  people's  needs  luider  a  new  policy  of 
Self-reliance. 

Through  Self-reliance,  the  people  of 
Ghana  have  been  able  to  produce  enough 
food  for  themselevs  and  for  export.  The  coun- 
try Is  now  exporting  maize,  which  used  to 
be  imported  from  the  United  States,  to  the 
neighbouring  African  countr'"!3.  We  have  also 
become  tself-sufflclent  In  rice,  and  large  tracts 
of  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
to  produce  raw  materials  for  our  Industries. 
We  have  placed  great  emphasis  on  agricul- 
ture as  the  main  strategy  for  a  rapid  and 
orderly  development,  for  we  recognize  that 
a  nation  well-fed  is  a  nation  of  stability 
and  progress. 

Ghana's  struggle  towards  economic 
recovery  has  not  been  without  difficulties. 
The  recent  world-wide  Inflation  caused  by 
the  oil  crisis  has  dealt  a  devastating  blow 
to  our  economy.  Some  development  projects 
had  to  be  curtailed  or  completely  stopped 
when  we  had  to  pay  more  than  four  times 
what  we  used  to  pay  for  oil  products.  But, 
undeterred  by  these  set-backs,  we  are  work- 
ing hard  to  move  the  principle  of  Self- 
reliance  to  a  new  plane  where  the  people 
will  not  only  feed  themselves  and  supply 
raw  materials  for  Industry  but  will  also  work 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  on  all  fronts. 

We  recognize  the  tnter-dependence  of  all 
nations  and  therefore  continue  to  keep  our 
doors  open  to  Investment  from  all  countries. 
The  climate  In  Ghana  favours  foreign  In- 
vestment. Already  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  sectors 
are  In  the  hands  of  foreign  Investors  who 
operate  slde-by-slde  with  local  entre- 
preneurs or  In  partnership  with  the  State. 
A  measure  of  the  success  of  this  policy  is 
the  free  operation  of  foreign  companies.  In- 
cluding Kaiser  AUimlnum.  Firestone,  Union 
Carbide.  Star-Kist,  etc.  from  the  United 
States. 

Ghana  would  prefer  fair  trade  to  Aid,  for 
we  are  determined  not  to  be  dependent  on 
international  ■•welfare".  Tliough  we  welcome 
it.  Aid  can  at  best  be  only  a  marginal  sup- 
plement to  our  own  efforts.  We  want  fair 
prices  for  our  commodities  to  enable  us  earn 
the  means  for  our  development,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  still  hopeful  that  the  United 
Slates  will  subscribe  to  the  International 
Cocoa  Agreement. 

Nineteen  years  In  the  life  of  a  nation  is  a 
very  short  period  but  the  modest  progress  we 
have  made  so  far,  based  on  the  determination 
and  sacrifice  of  our  people,  gives  us  hope  for 
the  future.  We  remain  confident  that  with 
the  uiK  srsiandlng  of  our  f.  lends  in  the 
United  Slates  which  we  salute  on  its 
bireiiii  .u'iol  we  shall  succeed. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  ELDERLY:   A 
GROWING  MENACE  WE  MUST  STOP 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

of     HAW.Ml 

'N    '  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuendny.  March  9,  1976 

Mj    MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
l.jdi'\  joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
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in  introducing  legislation  to  help  focus 
action  against  the  alarming  number  of 
crimes  against  our  senior  dtiaens.  Tlie 
bill  I  am  sponsoring  would  require  States, 
in  submitting  plans  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  to 
address  specifically  the  prevention  of 
crimes  against  the  elderly.  States  must 
submit  plsois  tiiat  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards in  order  to  qualify  for  LEAA  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  on  which 
I  serve,  has  taken  the  lead  in  spotlight- 
ing this  issue  and  attempting  to  gen- 
erate support  for  legislative  solutions. 
Its  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dall, is  to  be  commended  for  this.  My 
own  subcommittee  held  hearings  In  New 
York  City  in  January  that  provided  In- 
formation about  the  elderly  being  vic- 
timized by  confidence  games.  The  sub- 
committee headed  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal)  is 
holding  additional  hearings  this  'week, 
in  Washington,  on  other  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

What  is  being  documented  is  two-fold: 
First,  that  the  elderly  themsdves  regard 
the  fear  of  crime  as  their  most  serious 
problem,  and  second,  that  in  fact  the 
elderly  are  victimized  more  often  than 
any  other  group  in  the  population. 

Most  crime  prevention  efforts  are  un- 
dertaken at  the  local  and  State  level,  so 
Federal  efiForts  in  the  field  are  limited. 
There  are  some  model  projects  funded 
imder  the  Older  Americans  Act,  but  the 
basic  responsibility  remains  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  That  is  why  one  of  the 
most  effective  steps  Congress  can  take 
on  this  subject  is  to  make  sure  States 
give  proper  recognition  to  the  problem 
of  crime  victimization  d  the  elderly. 
Since  the  law  which  provides  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
will  soon  be  acted  on  again  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  hopeful  that  my  proposal  can 
be  enacted  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  senior  citizens  are 
more  viilnerable  to  crime  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  and  they  suffer  more  when 
they  are  victimized.  I  urge  speedy  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today. 


GALLOPINQ  TRADE  PROTEC- 
TIONISM 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnV^ES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the 
newspapers  are  speaking  out  against 
the  recent  ITC  import  relief  decisions  on 
shoes  and  specialty  sted.  Hopefully. 
President  Ford  will  seriously  consider 
these  remarks  on  the  potentially  drastic 
implications  of  imposing  any  new  traiffs 
or  quotas.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  the  perceptive  points  made 
in  the  following  editorial  and  in  Mr. 
Prank  Rich's  letter  to  the  editor  in  the 
March  8  Washington  Post. 

The  profound  impact  which  increased 
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tariffs  or  quotas  could  have  on  the  over- 
all international  poUUcal  situation  and 
on  U.S.  foreign  trade  cannot  be  imder- 
estimated.  For  example,  given  the  pres- 
ent unstable  condition  in  Italy,  the  con- 
sequences of  dramatically  increased 
tariffs  on  shoes  are  potentially  disastrous. 

Most  editorial  observers  conclude  that 
American  shoe  manufacturers  have  not 
kept  pace  with  consumer  demands.  By 
some  strange  reasoning,  tliis  prompts  the 
ITC  to  recommend  higher  tariffs  which 
would  directly  hit  consumers  and  re- 
tailers with  greatly  increased  prices,  as 
noted  in  Mr.  Rich's  letter  to  the  editor. 
Not  only  are  consimiers  and  retailers 
going  to  be  hurt  in  order  to  protect  shoe 
manufacturers,  but  also  other  exporting 
industries  could  be  harmed  by  retalia- 
tory tariffs  and  decreased  demand  on 
the  part  of  our  trading  partners. 

In  the  steel  case,  we  are  faced  with  a 
recent  worldwide  reduction  in  steel  con- 
sumption. If  the  ITC  recommendation 
for  increased  quotas  on  speciality  steel 
is  approved  by  the  President,  the  United 
States  will  be  departing  from  previous 
practices  of  maintaining  steel  prices  even 
in  recessionary  periods.  Furthermore,  as 
siiggested  in  the  following  editorial,  "the 
drift  toward  quotas  and  cartels  may  be- 
come irresistible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
good  policy  to  sacrifice  numerous  other 
industries  in  order  to  protect  imneces- 
sarily  the  special  interests  of  steelmakers 
or  shoe  manufacturers.  "Riere  is  no  way 
the  United  States  can  expect  to  operate 
in,  let  alone  promote,  a  free  interna- 
tional market  by  imposing  restrictive 
quotas  and  tariffs. 

The  article  follows: 

Italian  Shoes,  Japanese  Steel 
President  Ford's  next  major  foreign  policy 
decisions  concern  nothing  more  dramatic 
than  shoes,  steel — and  Jobs.  But  they  wlU  re- 
qtUra  Mm  to  think  carefully  about  this  coun- 
try's inunense  and  gro^ng  foreign  trade.  The 
American  shoemakers  and  the  specialty  steel 
Industry  have  now  obtained  rulings  from  the 
XJS.  Internatloiukl  Trade  Commission  that 
they  have  been  Injured  by  imports.  There  is 
little  point  In  expanding  on  the  weakness  of 
the  ITC's  economic  analysis  or  the  confusion 
of  Its  findings.  It  has  published  its  verdicts, 
and  under  the  1974  Trade  Act  the  President 
now  has  to  make  up  tiis  mind  what  to  do 
with  them.  The  ITO  has  caUed  for  protec- 
tionist quotas  on  imports  of  stainless  and  tool 
steel,  axut  for  shockingly  high  tariffs  on  shoes, 
Tlie  consequences  of  Mr.  Ford's  decisions 
will  be  substantial.  Take  the  Italian  example. 
Of  the  billion  dollars'  worth  of  shoes  coming 
Into  this  country  every  year,  one-third  comes 
from  Italy.  It  comprises  a  huge  part — $1  out 
of  every  $7 — of  Italy's  sales  to  the  United 
States.  Italy  already  buys  a  good  deal  more 
in  this  ootmtry.  incidentally,  than  we  buy 
there.  Italy  is  already  in  very  serious  trouble 
with  Inflation  and  imemployment,  which  in 
turn  accel^ates  the  decline  of  the  present 
government.  The  Communists'  strength  has 
been  steadUy  rising. 

If  the  United  States  now  hits  Italy  with  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  its  shoes — the  Tariff 
Commission  proposes  rates  up  to  35  per 
cent — the  effects  are  not  hard  to  foresee.  Last 
December  tlie  State  Department  wanted  to 
pour  secret  American  funds  into  Italian  pol- 
itics to  try  to  keep  the  government  propped 
up  a  little  longer.  Now  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion urges  tariffs  that  would  give  a  drastic 
jolt  to  the  fragile  Italian  economy.  Italians, 
watching  the  performance,  sometimes  mur- 
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mur  that  the  United  States  does  not  seem  to 
know  exactly  what  it  Is  trying  to  accomplish. 
They  have  a  point. 

The  Italian  footwear  coming  into  this 
country  is  not  cheap.  But  it  sells  well  be- 
cause the  ItaUan  manufacturers  have  been 
highly  responsive  to  rapid  changes  in  styles 
here.  The  American  shoemakers  have  not 
kept  up,  and  now  they  want  the  UJS.  govern- 
ment to  protect  them  from  the  results  of 
their  inability  to  stay  in  style.  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  misguided  enough  to  accept  the 
Tariff  Commission's  recommendations,  who 
would  get  hurt?  First  of  all.  the  consumers 
who  would  suddenly  find  the  Imports  cost- 
ing vastly  more.  Next,  the  American  retailers 
would  suffer,  as  prices  rose  and  sales  dropped. 
Frank  H.  Rich,  who  has  been  seUing  shoes 
to  Washlngtonians  for  a  good  many  years, 
makes  that  point  in  a  letter  on  his  page  to- 
day. The  tariffs  that  are  supposed  to  preserve 
jobs  in  American  factories  may  cost  other 
Americans  their  jobs  in  the  stores.  Finally, 
the  tariffs  would  eventually  hurt  people  who 
make  other  American  products  for  sale  in 
Italy — since  Italy  would  surely  retaliate. 

There  are  certain  foreign  Industrtes  that 
would  doubtless  welcome  an  American  swing 
to  protectionism.  The  specialty  steel  case  il- 
lustrates the  point.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  steelmakers  regard  a  cartel  as  the  nor- 
mal and  orderly  way  of  conducting  business. 
The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
was  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  prewar 
Oerman  cartels.  The  Europeans  have  now  Im- 
posed quotas  on  Japanese  steel  shipped  to 
E^irope.  The  specialty  steel  makers  want  a 
similar  arrangement  for  the  United  States. 
Pec^le  on  both  sides  of  the  case  see  it  as  a 
precedent  for  the  entire  steel  industry. 

The  recent  troubles  of  the  steelmakers  are 
the  result  of  the  recession.  In  which  world- 
wide steel  consumption  fell  drastically.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  American  steel  industry,  in 
recessions,  to  maintain  prices  and  cut  pro- 
duction. Most  foreign  steelmakers  do  the 
opposite,  cutting  prices  and  maintaining  pro- 
duction. As  a  result,  during  the  trough  of 
the  recession,  they  sharply  increased  their 
share  of  the  American  market.  Some  of  them 
got  subsidies,  in  one  degree  or  another,  from 
their  home  governments  to  help  ke^  em- 
ployment up.  The  remedies  to  this  abuse  are 
enforcement  of  the  present  antl-dumping 
laws  and  International  negotiations  on  sub- 
sidies. A  great  variety  of  the  goods  In  inter- 
national trade  Is  now  subsidized — includ- 
ing, of  course,  many  American  exports — and 
there  is  urgent  need  for  agreement  on  these 
subsidies.  No  country  is  entitled  to  a  free 
hand  in  pumping  up  Its  own  employment 
levels  at  its  neighbors'  expense.  If  the  in- 
dustrial nations  cannot  get  the  subsidies  un- 
der control,  the  drift  toward  quotas  and 
cartels  may  become  irresistible. 

American  trade  quotas  would  impose  a 
heavy  burden,  in  the  end,  upon  Americans. 
Last  week,  for  example,  at  a  press  oonf oeuce 
that  the  steel  workers  caUed,  the  president  of 
the  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  I.  W. 
Abel,  angrily  said  that  Americans  "let  steel 
come  in  so  that  we  can  sell  soybeans  some- 
place." Exactly.  If  this  country  cuts  the 
Japanese  sales  of  stainless  steel  here,  the 
Japsmese  will  have  fewer  doUars  to  buy 
American  foodstuffs.  That's  fine  with  Mr. 
Abel,  but  the  soybean  producers  will  doubt- 
less take  a  different  view. 

At  the  same  press  conference,  someone  put 
a  question  about  prices  to  Richard  P.  Sim- 
mons, president  of  the  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Corporation:  If  the  President  imposes 
quotas  to  protect  his  Industry  from  fofeign 
competition,  would  Mr.  Simmons  support 
wage  and  price  controls  to  protect  the  con- 
svuners  from  his  industry?  Mr.  Simmons  re- 
plied that  he  opposes  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. He  puts  his  faith  in  the  free  market,  he 
said.  But  a  country  under  ImpcHt  quotas  is 
uot-everybodys  idea  of  a  free  market. 
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Shoe  Tarift  Increases     'No  Jtsrific  \t:on" 

George  Wlir-t  piece.  'UiiAmericaii  Sl^.oes" 
really  hit  the  lasting  tack  ou  the  head 

The  politicizing  ol  this  terribly  complex 
proceeding  before  the  International  Trade 
Commi-islou  was  obvious  by  the  lack  of 
unaiUmlty  among  its  inemijer->'  findlugj.. 

The  raising  of  tariffs.  shouM  this  remedy 
be  adopted,  will  not  only  Increase  tiie  price 
of  Imported  shoes,  but  It  will  reduce  sales 
which  wUl  not  be  transferred  to  domestic 
factories  as  suggested  by  the  American  Foot- 
wear Industries  Association  in  their  le.jti- 
mony. 

In  our  retail  business  and  in  thousands  o:' 
other  retaU  stores,  the  Imported  shoe-,  cur- 
rently being  offered  are  equal  to  or  higher 
priced  than  the  domestic  product.  The  com- 
petiUve  factor  l»  in  many  cases  styling,  artis- 
tic achievement,  and  relevance  to  coi^^umer 
demand,  rather  than  price. 

If  the  350  shoe-making  firms  and  the  two 
industry  labor  unions  have  been  injured  to 
the  extent  that  the  statistics  would  have  us 
believe,  what  lies  in  store  for  appioximalely 
27,000  retail  stores,  130.000  retail  petson-. 
employed  by  .-juch  stores,  plus  major  depart- 
nient  store  shoe  departments,  etc.,  not  to 
raeution  the  most  Imftortant  consideration 
of  all.  215  million  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Bureau 
of  Censu-S.  AmerUaia  consumers  (according  to 
1972)?  ' 

Surviving  domestic  shoe  factories  are  cur- 
rently Jau\med  with  orders  and  cannot  deliver 
shoes  on  time  because  of  shortages  of  mate- 
rial (Including  calfskin),  and  other  compo- 
r.ents.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  !■< 
only  ouc  quality  calfskin  tanner  stUl  In  op- 
e/ariuu  In  the  United  States. 

In  my  testimony,  as  past  president  <'f  tlie 
National  Shoe  Retailers  Association.  I  cliai- 
len^ed  Amerlci.n  manufacturers  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  marketplace  ax  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  con.-umer  who.  after  all.  pavs  the 
bill'* 

Mr  Will  is  quite  right  wlien  he  talk.-,  about 
a  sluggish  Indu-itry  which,  for  too  long,  has 
relied  on  Inadequate  marketing  techniques. 

There  are  currently  great  success  storie.s 
of  American  shoe  manufacturers  with  whom 
we  and  many  of  our  fellow  retailers  do  sub- 
stantial business.  Obviously  it  would  be  to 
everyone'3  advantage  if  the  American  foot- 
wear manufacturers  in  total  cCuld  find  the 
hands,  the  material  pnd  the  techniques,  along 
with  the  marketing  information,  that  would 
once  again,  produce  a  viable  domestic  shoe 
manufacturing  potential. 

My  guess  is  that  the  oppcrttm'.ty  for  a 
;.,reat  rebirth  no  longer  exists. 

Fi-ee  trade  in  footwear  products,  bastd  on 
I  on.'iumer  requirements,  Is  the  challenge  that 
the  retailer  faces  when  he  goes  Into  the 
markc-t  to  buy  shoes  that  will  not  be  in  his 
stt.re  for  four  months  hence.  Obviously,  duty, 
air  or  water  transportation,  and  other  risks 
of  travel  time.  etc..  on  Imports  incren.se."  our 
risk.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shoe  that  l«  readily 
available  in  the  United  States  that  Hn't 
market.'ible  at  the  consumer  Uvpi  ha>  no 
value. 

Tliere  are  ca^es  •^■h^re  ^iiue  f;ictoi»e-<  huve 
been  seriously  Injured  from  competing  In- 
du->ti:es  for  Iabc>r.  In  some  special  ca-e--.  price 
1'.:^  been  responsible  for  injury  ut  the  very 
lo-^est  end  of  the  rangv'.  In  such  cases,  we 
would  support  speciflu  assistance  In  ttie 
form  of  plant  relocation  financing  or  in  iden- 
tihable  product  relief.  This  would  be  appro- 
priate medicine  for  t!ie  manutacturer  so 
.elected,  and  provide  low-income  familv  pur- 
i  !ia'-ers  with  their  e->seuL!al  footwear  needs. 

We  ~fe  no  Justification  for  across  the  board 
i-rttT  Increases  that  may  raise  some  men's 
:i:;d  women's  ftotwear  to  $95  «115  a  pair. 
V.  liere  they  are  now  in  tlie  $70-85  range.  $30 
retail  range  would  become  $36  to  $38 

Ir.i'  inaatlon  which  all  of  us  have  to  face, 
■.t.iio  ..Aner-    ir.d  cor.s'jmers  alike,   will   Vje 
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enormous  should  an  across  the  board  indus- 
try wide  tans  increase  be  Implemented. 
Everyone  will  lose  on  that  one. 

P'RAMK  H.  Rich. 

Chdir'nan,  Rich's  Shoe  Storf. 
W;.shlngtou. 


March  9,  1970 


(Based  on  comments  by  William  P.  Drake. 
Chairman  and  President  of  Peitnwalt 
Corporation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1975 
Pennwalt  Annual  Meeting.) 


THE  MODERxN  LITTLE  RED  HEN 


THE       INSTITUTE       FOR       POLICY 
STUDIES'  FIRST  BUDGET  ANALYSIS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

OF    CALfFOKNIA 
I.N'   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESt.Vl  .\TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  remember  the  story  of  the  "Little  Red 
Hen."  Some  of  us,  and  I  am  afraid  too 
few.  are  al.so  familiar  with  George  Or- 
weUs  '•1984.'  The  message  of  these  two 
stories  has  been  refreshingly  and  legit- 
imately combined  In  a  new  tale  called 
•"Hje  Modern  Little  Red  Hen " : 

TKi:  Modern  Litile  Red  Hi  n 

Otu  e  upon  a  time,  there  w.is  a  little  red 
Ueu  who  scratched  aljout  tlie  barnyard  unt.l 
she  uncovered  some  grains  o:  wheat.  .Slie 
called  her  neighbors  and  said.  '  Ii  we  plant 
the  wheat,  we  .shall  hsve  breart  ;o  eat  Who 
%viil  help  me  plant  it'.' 

■  Not  I.'  said  the  cow. 

•  Not  I"  said  the  duck 
•Not  I."  said  the  pi? 

■  Not  I."  said  the  grxise 

•riien  I  will."  said  the  little  red  her.  Ai.ii 
she  did.  TJie  wheat  grew  tall  and  rlppued 
into  golden  grain.  'Who  will  help  me  rti.p 
my   wheat'     asked    the  little   red   lieu. 

"Not  I.  "  said  the  duck. 

'Oil':  of  my  classlflrati()n."  .said  the  plj; 

■  Id  Icse  niv  senioiity."  .said  the  cow. 

'I'd  lose  my  \inemploymp!;r  rompeii.--  - 
tioM."  said  tlie  goose. 

'Then  I  w*n.  '  saiu  the  !i't;e  red  iien.  anri 
she  did. 

A'  la*r  it  came  time  to  Ijake  tlie  bread. 
■  Who  will  help  me  bake  the  bread .''  asked 
the  httle  red  hen. 

"That  would  be  oveitime  ttir  me.  said  tlie 
cow 

"Id  l()se  mv  welfare  benefitb.'  said  tlip 
duck. 

"I  m  a  dr' pout  and  never  learned  how." 
-aid  the  pi>:. 

"If  I'm  to  be  the  only  holp-.T  that's  di-.- 
crimination."  said  the  gooje. 

•  Then  I  wiU.  "  said  the  little  red  hen 

She  baked  five  loave-  and  he".  I  then;  up 
'or  her  neighbors  to  see. 

Tl»ey  all  wanted  some  and.   In   fact,  de- 
:nanded  a  siiare.  But  the  little  red  hen  said 
No.    I   cun    eat    the    five   loaves    mvself  ' 

"E.xcess  profits."  screamed  the  cow. 

■  Capitalist  leech!  "  .screamed  the  duck. 

l  demand  equal  ri^thts!  "  yelled  the  go«jse. 

And  tiie  pi^  Just  grunted.  And  iliey  painted 
unfair'  picket  si!<n3  and  marched  round 
.%nd  round  tl.c  little  red  hen.  shoutiiii: 
nhsceiilties 

When  tiie  ttovernment  agev.t  came  l,e 
said  to  the  little  red  her..  "'I'oii  uuisi  ntt  be 
areedy.  ' 

'But  1  frti:;«cl  tViC  bread."  snid  the  httle 
red  hen 

•  Exti.'flv  •  said  the  agei.t  'li.at  is  the 
.vonderful  free  enterprise  system.  Anyone  in 
the  barnvard  can  earn  as  much  as  he  wants. 
But  under  our  modern  government  regula- 
tions, the  productive  work-  •.  must  divide 
their  product  with  the  idle." 

And  they  lived  iiappily  ever  after,  including 
•I'.e  Utrie  red  hen,  who  smiled  f>iid  cUu  ked 
I  am  grateful.  I  am  grateful." 

But  her  nelghbc>rs  wondered  why  she  nf  rer 
9t;a;n  b;»ked  any  more  bread 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
:N  1  .'IE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\T1VES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  47  Members  of  Congress  requested 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a  dis- 
tinguished policy  research  group  in 
Washington,  to  imdertake  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  Federal  budget.  We 
i-hared  the  conviction  that  tlie  budget  is  ' 
one  of  the  major  mechanisms  of  Gov- 
ernment and.  in  view  of  the  long-term 
economic  disorder,  a  key  institunent  in 
redirecting  economic  policy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion. With  the  publication  of  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  Budget"  last  Novem- 
ber the  institute  provided  a  sound  basis 
tor  determinhig  what  and  who  it  is  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  support- 
ing and  what  Ls  the  fairest  distributio;: 
of  the  costs. 

The  IPS  budgrt  stud.-  offers  three 
broad  conclusions:  first,  the  Federal 
budget  serves  to  deepen  rather  than 
ameliorate  the  economic  inequities  of 
American  life:  second,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sustains  a  national  security 
system  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  resources 
that  has  no  demonstrable  benefit  to  the 
American  people:  and  third,  citizens 
should  be  more  directly  involved  in  the 
budget  process  and  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  holding  budget  hearings  in 
each  and  every  Congressional  district. 

This  study  represents  a  first  stage  in 
formulating  an  alternative  budget  that 
better  meets  the  concrete  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  work,  income,  and 
independence  and  for  resource-develop- 
ment in  tlie  public  sector.  The  institute 
Is  currently  working  on  an  extended 
budget  study  that  presents  specific  pro- 
posals for  reordering  national  priorities 
Becau.se  tliis  first  budtiet  study  has  gen- 
erated a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Con- 
s.re&.'i.  over  the  next  few  weeks  I  sliall  b'^ 
placing  in  the  Recokd  excerpts  from  the 
study.  Today  I  bring  to  the  attention  ot 
my  colleagues  the  introduction  to  the 
study  written  by  Mr.  Marcus  Raskin,  the 
institute's  co-director. 

iNsrn  I  XL  FOR  Pol  irv  STCUirs 
l'.':'l   Qu<-  Street.  NW..  U'o.^ '.T/lSff  or  .  DC 
Congresfcintin  John  Con  vers. 
J444  Rayburn  /loii.sr  OJtUc  Bu'Ul  ny. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  CosrET..s:  It  is  my  pri'  - 
ile^e  to  transmit  Thr  Problem  oi  the  Fcilcrol 
ftudtjet,  a  study  requested  by  you  and  you.- 
coUeagues  on  February  20.  i9'75.  The  study 
papers  attempt  to  explore  some  of  the  basic 
nssiunptlons  of  the  federal  budget  from  con- 
stitutional requUemeut^s  that  the  general 
welfare  Is  to  be  provided  for  throtigh  tl'.e 
laws  of  the  United  States,  that  the  rights  of 
cltl/en«  are  not  to  be  Impaired  In  this  pur- 
suit, and  that  no  particular  economic  Ideol- 
ogy is  asfumed  or  a.sserted  In  the  Const  ittt- 
tlon    We  h:>-.e  it'so  t«l;eii   upon  oursclve.-   a 
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critical  examination  of  the  assumption  of 
the  national  security  and  defense  budget, 
asking  whether  it  benefits  the  citizenry  at 
large  or  instead  Is  a  drain  and  danger  to  the 
security  and  needs  of  the  society. 

As  you  and  your  colleagues  will  note,  there 
are  differences  In  points  of  view  and  em- 
pliasls  among  tis.  However,  the  scholars  and 
researchers  who  have  prepared  the  various 
studies  have  expressed  themselves  forcefully 
on  three  points: 

(A)  The  federal  budget  appears  to  deepen 
rather  than  ameliorate  (let  alone  correct) 
basic  economic  inequities  of  American  life. 
The  budget  accepts  as  a  given  an  imemploy- 
ment  level  of  no  less  than  8%.  Needless  to 
say,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  present  Budget 
which  contemplates  full  employment  or  full 
production  or  adequate  workers'  rights.  In- 
deed, people  are  whlpsawed  between  the  rhet- 
oric that  those  on  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  should  get  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  while  they  are  told  that  there  Is 
no  national  work  program.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  present  Budget  which  allows  com- 
munities the  power  to  operate  plants  as  they 
shut  down  or  to  make  broad  Investment  and 
environmental  decisions  In  the  areas  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  governments, 
especially  the  federal  government.  Is  required 
to  pick  up  the  responslbUlty  and  the  costs 
of  errors  In  Judgment  and  narrow  purpose 
caused  by  the  great  corporations.  This  crisis 
wUl  deepen  if  Congress  supports  an  oUgtqwly 
system  which  controls  the  aUocatlcm  of  re- 
sources and  capital  productive  Investment, 
but  which  denies  to  cities,  states,  regions  and 
the  federal  government  such  dlacretlon.  Con- 
gress Is  faced  with  an  Increasingly  explosive 
situation  when  corporations  Insist  that  they 
cannot  act  In  the  public  Interest  unless  they 
are  bribed  with  tax  incentives,  credits,  de- 
preciation allowances  and  deregulation  sub- 
sidies whUe  the  cities  and  towns  are  allowed 
to  decay.  Recent  surveys  show  that  Ameri- 
cans are  aware  of  these  problems  and  have  an 
insight  Into  their  causes.  "ITiey  believe  that 
the  general  welfare  of  the  pecfrle  Is  not  be- 
ing served  by  the  corporation.  The  Petw  D. 
Hart  poll  reports  that  by  a  margin  of  72%  to 
24  "r,  the  public  agrees  that  "profits  are  the 
major  goal  of  business  even  If  It  means  un- 
employment and  Inflation." 

(B)  The  second  major  conclusion  of  the 
study  is  that  the  United  States  has  pursued 
a  national  security  system  which  has  no 
demonstrable  benefit  to  the  citizenry  at  large. 
The  national  security  system  assumes  de- 
fense costs  rising  to  $150  bllUon  dollars  year- 
ly by  the  end  of  the  seventies.  The  national 
security  system  continues  to  be  predicated  on 
a  so-called  forward  defense  In  which  the 
United  States  assumes  responsibility  for  "de- 
fending" all  parts  of  the  world  against  those 
the  Executive  and  its  public  and  private  ad- 
■vlsors  deem  to  be  enemies.  The  Congress  and 
citizenry  are  caught  In  a  series  of  national 
security  and  pact  commitments  which  must 
be  reviewed.  'VTlrtvially  all  of  them  eschew  the 
warnings  of  Oeorge  Washington  to  resist 
"passionate  attachments"  to  particular 
groups  and  nations.  Paradoxically,  the  brand 
of  "Internationalism"  espoused  over  this  gen- 
eration has  Isolated  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  without  Increasing  our  secu- 
rity or  Influence.  The  Imperial  pretensions  of 
the  past  generation  are  especially  foolish  In 
the  light  of  the  Indo-Chinese  experience  and 
the  clearly  stated  public  opinion  preferences 
of  Americans  to  discard  the  world  policeman 
strategy.  The  defense  and  foreign  policy  di- 
rection which  Is  outlined  In  the  Institute 
budget  study  starts  from  the  brutal  lesson 
of  Indo-Chlna,  the  need  to  regenerate  Amer- 
ican life  and  the  potentially  disastrous  com«e 
which  is  being  pursued  in  the  present  arma- 
ments race. 

(C)  These  two  conclusions  lead  to  a  third 
one,  viz.,  greater  public  participation  and  de- 
cision making  power  to  the  citizenry.  The 
budget  should  be  opened  to  greater  scrutiny 
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so  that  Its  consequences  may  be  better  un- 
derstood. This  can  be  achieved  If  people  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  debating  Its 
meaning  and  relevance  to  their  own  prob- 
lems and  conunvmlty.  This  will  enable  Con- 
gress In  its  legislative  role  to  reach  beyond  it- 
self, a  handful  of  "experts"  and  organized 
Interest  groups  to  reflect  the  general  welfare 
m  their  districts.  During  the  Indo-Chlna  war 
two  successful  forms  of  public  discussion 
emerged  which  allowed  people  to  learn  and 
make  their  will  known  about  the  war.  One 
was  the  teach-in  movement  In  which  schol- 
ars, Meml)€rs  of  Congress,  and  citizens  de- 
bated the  merits  of  the  American  Interven- 
tion /  with  goverrmient  officials  and  others 
who  supported  the  war.  Gtovernment  officials 
found  themselves  having  to  debate  and  an- 
swer for  their  policies  and  ideas.  The  second 
kind  of  public  debate  which  occurred  was  the 
Congressional  hearing  In  the  respective  Con- 
gressperson's  district.  At  such  hearings,  the 
costs  and  consequences  of  the  war  and  Its 
effect  on  the  local  community  were  debated. 
Government  officials  were  called  to  account 
for  their  views. 

The  possibility  of  developing  hearings  on 
the  federal  budget  in  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict. In  which  local  groups,  university  stu- 
dents and  professors,  unions  and  the  unor- 
ganized are  heard,  wUl  make  the  budget  proc- 
ess a  crucial  Instrument  in  restoring  partici- 
pative and  decisional  power  to  the  citizenry. 
It  will  also  help  In  rearranging  the  national 
priorities  of  the  United  States.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  must  be  tised  as  an  instru- 
ment to  Increase  the  citizen's  (both  the  or- 
ganized and  unorganized)  role  In  the  delib- 
erative process.  Thus,  I  would  urge  that  Con- 
gressional members  find  a  means  of  organiz- 
ing hearings  on  the  fundamental  policy 
questions  of  the  budget.  This  could  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  vrlnter  period. 

Needless  to  say.  Study  Group  members  are 
pr^iared  to  discuss  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues any  and  all  aspects  of  the  enclosed 
report. 

With  best  wishes, 

Mabctts  G.  Raskxn, 
Chairman,  Study  Group 

on  the  Federal  Budget. 

INTBODTTCnOK 

As  citizens  of  this  country,  joining  with 
Other  citizens,  we  have  been  discussing  for 
the  past  three  montlis  the  actual  alterna- 
tives, the  new  ways  of  doing  things,  which 
could  move  America  away  from  drift  and 
despair  and  toward  stability,  new  health, 
and  above  all  new  faith  in  and  new  exten- 
sions of  democracy. 

One  of  our  ways  of  discussing  these  mat- 
ters has  been  to  Join  in  a  series  of  seminars 
with  scholars  from  ma<9  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  many  parts  of  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical spectrum.  Also,  through  the  Instl- 
tuto  for  Policy  Studies,  an  independent,  non- 
government association  of  scholars,  we  have 
solicited  study  papers  on  the  basic  parts  of 
the  political  picture  which  both  confronts 
and  sometimes  confounds  us.  Papers  relating 
to  the  federal  budget  have  already  been  as- 
sembled and  submitted  and  we  present  those 
today  as  the  first  step  In  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  major,  continuing,  and  widespread  pub- 
lic participation  in  seeking  the  alternatives 
America  needs  to  move  on. 

'We  hope  to  advance  ways  in  which  all  the 
people  may  participate  in  policy  formation, 
deliberate  on  matters  which  affect  their  lives, 
and  regain  the  power  to  execute  programs  to 
better  their  lives. 

Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  the  v/ay 
the  government  spends  money  requires  fun- 
damental revisions.  Many  of  the  changes 
which  make  so  much  sense  are  before  us  in 
the  Congress  ailready. 

But  beyond  the  cliauges  In  detail,  our  dis- 
cussions and  the  papers  submitted  so  far 
lead  us  to  Ijelleve  in  and  pledge  to  work  for 
a  shift  in  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
our  federal  budget  is  based. 
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The  budget  as  it  stands  today  Is  totally 
dominated  by  the  thinking  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  the  federal  system  of  partisan 
politics,  and  by  special  political  or  economic 
Interests. 

To  Ulustrate  most  simply  the  lopsided  em- 
phasis of  our  federal  budget,  we  now  raise 
45%  of  federal  taxes  from  the  incomes  of 
American  citizens.  Only  15%  comes  from  the 
profits  of  corporations.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  T;,  of  the  spending  of  those  tax  dollars 
goes  for  the  health  of  our  citizens.  Yet  9'. 
of  that  spending  goes  to  pay  Interest  on  the 
national  debt,  payments  which  go  over- 
whelmmgly  to  giant  banks  and  corporations. 
Only  4^;-  goes  for  the  education  of  Ameri- 
cans. But  35%  goes  for  defense  spending, 
with  substantial  portions  representing  cor- 
porate profits,  cost  overruns  and  costly  con- 
tr£u;ts  for  questionable  gadgets.  At  the  same 
time,  the  government  lioasts  that  27%  of 
spending  goes  to  maintain  the  Income  secu- 
rity of  Americans,  in  Social  Security,  for  in- 
stance. Conveniently  overlooked  Is  the  fact 
that  the  people  benefited  are  the  people  who 
pay — with  26%  of  every  federal  tax  dollar 
being  composed  of  taxes  and  contributions 
to  pay  for  Social  Security. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  unkind,  but  only  to 
be  frank,  to  point  out  that  more  money  may 
be  spent  in  maintaining  the  personal  pets  of 
an  American  President  than  is  spent  by  the 
average,  hard-working  American  man  or 
woman  in  maintaining  a  household.  It  is 
simUarly  true  that  much  more  is  spent  in 
chauffeuTlng  the  president  of  a  giant  corpo- 
ration than  is  spent  by  an  a'verage  American 
in  trying  to  pay  for  a  family  home. 

'What  we  have  seen  most  clearly  as  we  be- 
gin our  search  for  American  alternatives  Is 
that  the  privilege  of  a  few  has  come  to  domi- 
nate the  futures  and  welfare  of  the  many.  To 
help  correct  this,  we  wUl  press  for  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  way  we  raise  and 
spend  money.  Our  alternatives,  wliich  must 
l>e  wwked  out  in  detail  In  future  hearings 
not  just  In  Congress  but  In  the  towns,  cities, 
and  conmiunlties  of  America,  rest  upon  these 
a.ssumptions: 

(1)  Tliat  the  purposes  and  percentages  of 
our  national  budget  must  arise  from  the 
needs  of  people  where  they  live  and  not  from 
bureaucrats,  politicians,  and  special  pleaders 
seeking  special  privilege. 

We  seek  local  voices  in  our  luitional  budget. 
We  seek  local  control  of  those  parts  of  the 
national  budget  which  are  local  in  impact. 
By  local  control  we  do  not  mean  ctmtrol  by 
local  bureaucrats.  We  mean  democratic  con- 
trol by  all  the  people  locally.  The  principle  of 
democratically  participating  in  the  decisions 
regarding  public  spending  must  be  firmly 
established.  Remote  bureaucrats  or  local  bu- 
reaucrats cannot  do  the  job  even  though 
many  represent  selfless  devotion  and  service. 

We  do  not  mean  that  democracy  be  con- 
fined to  local  spending.  The  same  democratic 
pai-ticipatlou  in  decisions  regarding  regional 
and  finally  federal  spending  policies  must  be 
established.  The  power  of  the  purse  is  not 
one  which  the  pe<^ie  should  delegate  ab- 
solutely to  either  a  representative  assembly 
or  to  an  executive.  Annual  public,  local  hear- 
ings on  the  n'atlonal  budget  should  be  held. 
In  essential  and  major  items  of  the  budget, 
the  major  emphasis  should  be  set.  In  in- 
stances of  obvious  controversy,  by  referen- 
dum, of  the  people  and  not  just  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

How  the  democratic  particlpaticm  of  all  the 
people  In  the  budget  can  best  be  accom- 
plished should  itself  be  the  subject  of  a  seri- 
ous national  process  of  debate  and  discussion 
and  understanding. 

We  propose,  toward  that  end,  that  local 
hearings  on  the  subject  l>e  scheduled  by  as 
many  of  our  colleagues  as  vrlll  do  it,  in  their 
home  districts.  Our  goals  should  be  a  na- 
tional consensus  on  an  alternative  budget 
within  the  next  two  years. 

(2)  Our  second  assumption  for  budget 
policy   elternatives    is   that   the   federal   tax 
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system  be  used  ah  one  way,  consliiutlonally. 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  people  getiaraUy 
rather  than  of  special  interests  In  particular. 
This  T^ft""  Immediate  upward  adjustment  of 
corporate  tax  rates  and  taxes  on  iineamed  In- 
come to  bring  those  taxes  In  line  with  the 
taxes  Imposed  upon  uorklng  Individuals.  And 
It  means  control  of  either  prices  or  bookkeep- 
ing practices  so  that  fair-share  taxes  are  not 
)ust  passed  along  to  the  public.  Ic  mean-i 
some  sort  of  redistribution  of  the  national 
debt  so  as  to  avoid  the  present  concentration 
of  debt  ownership  in  che  hands  of  relatively 
few,  especially  privileged  and  vastly  wealthy 
investors.  Some  sort  of  moratorium  on  ths: 
part  of  the  debt  held  by  giant  economic  in- 
terests should  be  discussed.  We  also  see  tax 
policy  as  a  legitimate  way  to  focus  the  power 
of  the  (teople  generally  upon  the  handful  of 
giant  corporations  vhlch  today  totally  domi- 
nate our  economy. 

Fewer  than  1' ,  of  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, which  la  always  described  as  the  pro- 
ductive base  of  our  society,  today  receive-* 
more  than  80  o  of  all  manufacturing  profits. 
This  tiny  handful  of  corporations,  this  1  <:', , 
also  holds  more  than  80 "?  of  all  manufacttu-- 
ing  adsets.  And  who  owns  the  giant  corpora- 
tions? Is  it  true  that  they  are  owned  by 
stockholders  generally.  In  a  sort  of  people's 
caplts^m?  Far  from  It.  1«38  than  2'.:,  of 
our  adult  population.  It  Is  estimated,  owns 
more  than  80  "i  of  tlie  stock  of  American 
corfKiratlcms  and  hare  become  a  virtual  sec- 
ond government  themselves,  affecting  us  all: 
we  apply  to  them  the  same  ideals  we  hope- 
fully will  apply  to  the  first  government— the 
principle  of  democratic  control. 

Today,  the  Jobs  of  Amertcan  men  utid 
women,  the  futiu'es  of  us  all,  depend  too  pre- 
cariously on  the  Interests  and  the  actions  of 
those  giant  corporations.  We  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  people  in  nuiny  parts  of  the  country 
to  start  sensible  discussions  of  how  long  this 
sorry  state  of  affairs  will  be  permitted  to  go 
on.  We  favor,  oivselves,  the  basic  assumption 
that  bustneas  and  Industry  which  Is  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  a  region  or  a  community  be 
democratically  controlled  by  the  people  of 
that  region  or  community.  This  does  not 
mean  state  ownership.  It  does  not  mean  in- 
terference with  actually  local  or  small  busi- 
ness. It  means  only  that.  Inasmuch  as  the 
giant  corporations  have  become  a  virtual 
second  government  themselves  affecting  us 
all,  we  apply  to  them  the  same  ideals  we 
hopefully  will  apply  to  the  fii^t  govern- 
ment— the  principle  of  democratic  control. 

Use  of  the  federal  budget  should  be  con- 
sidered In  making  possible  community  and 
regional  economic  sovereignty  over  the  giant 
corporations.  Our  view  Is  that  the  federal 
government  can.  under  the  Constitution, 
make  this  new  democratic  process  possible 
through  enabling  legislation. 

Federal  law  should  favor  control  and  co- 
operative ownership  that  is  exercised  by 
workers  In  the  plants,  public  bodies  in  the 
communities  In  which  the  plants  operate,  aa 
well  as  communities  and  consumers  else- 
where affected  by  those  operations.  Federal 
law  should.  In  particular,  make  impossible 
the  flight  of  factories  from  communities  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  make  pos^b^e  the 
ownership  of  productive  facilities,  and  the 
"InuBlnent  domain"  purchase  of  them  by  lo- 
cal communities  or  regional  groups. 

It  is  time  for  the  people  to  begin  using  the 
federal  government  as  a  device  to  make  their 
lives  better — rather  than  permitting  the  fed- 
eral government  always  to  be  used  as  a  way 
to  make  aonte  richer,  some  more  powerful. 

Altliough  the  first  group  of  study  papers 
which  we  are  releasing  refers  specifically  to 
the  budget  processes  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, our  future  hearings,  studies,  and  re- 
ports will  deal  with  other  equally  important 
areae  of  pubUo  policy  to  which  we  feel  simi- 
lar aasumpttona  may  be  applied. 

In  the  matter  of  national  defen.He,  for  In- 
stance, ve  feel  that  It  is  no  longer  safe  or 
sane  to  permit  the  security  of  our  people  to 
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rest  upon  the  unquestioned  decisions  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex.  Too  often  those 
decisions  are  not  defense  decisions  at  all,  but 
are  dollar  decisions  alone. 

Even  while  the  leaders  of  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  continue  to  talk  about  nu- 
clear war  and  about  extending  American  in- 
flueiue  Into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
world,  n.ost  Americans  have  come  to  feel 
that  oiir  ftrst  duty  Is  to  peace  and  to  the  wel- 
fare oi  our  people  at  home.  We  do  not  want 
to  i>e  tlie  policeman  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
want  to  live  itndt  i  tlie  liorrible  shadow  of 
nuclear  war. 

American  Udders  have  j  tt  to  iiik.e  any  bold 
:^tep.-.  toward  challenging  the  world  to  nu- 
clear di&aruian^ent.  Our  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  so  i;rea£,  that  we  feci  that  they, 
that  we  the  people.  If  given  opportunities  to 
express  Ourselves,  to  become  knowledgeable 
about  the  secret  diplomacy  of  our  super  dlp- 
lon^ata,  woi.ld  conceive  and  condone  such 
b'./ld  siepo. 

Therefore,  one  of  oiu:  next  studies  and  calls 
Tjr  public  hearlriijs  across  the  country  will 
be  to  dl.scii.s.s  openly  and  honestly  the  true 
alternatives  toward  nuclear  disarmament  to 
lift  forever  the  shadow  of  tha.  terrible  cloud 
from  our  future. 

Firiully.  we  will  inaugurate  and  hopefully 
enlist  our  fellow  citizens  In  a  national  dls- 
ctisslon  of  the  alternative  ways  of  life  that 
cia  be  ours  over  the  next  years.  It  Is  now  ob- 
vious beyond  question  that  lifestyles  based 
upon  mere  accumulation  have  left  our  peo- 
ple dl.scontented.  nervous,  and  even  down- 
cas*.  There  must  be  more  to  life  than  what  so 
many  have  come  to  call  the  rat  race.  Two 
hund-'ed  million  Americana  are  too  creative 
and  too  productive  and  potentially  too  co- 
operative to  be  satisfied  with  a  lifestyle  that 
call.s  for  so  mttch  competition  Just  to  keep 
one's  head  above  water,  which  crushes  the 
quality  of  work  beneath  the  quantity  of 
work,  and  which  leaves  millions  of  people  at 
the  end  of  each  working  day  unsiire  of  to- 
morrow and  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  present. 

Our  economy,  our  security  in  the  world, 
our  place  lu  the  world,  and  our  \n»y  of  life 
at  home:  these  are  truly  fundamental  issues 
of  political  and  social  life.  Too  often  in  the 
past  we  have  Just  discussed  mere  details 
rather  than  those  fundamentals.  Too  often 
we  have  avoided  discussing  real  alternatives. 
Our  studies  and  the  processes  of  public  de- 
bate which  we  hope  they  will  start,  ask  that 
America  now  get  moving  in  a  direction 
worthy  of  our  past  and  worth  our  work  In 
the  future.  In  this  bicentennial  year  we  do 
not  want  Just  to  celebrate  the  past.  We  want 
to  make  a  new  America,  a  new  dream,  a  new, 
decent  .«ot  lety. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  CALLS  BLACK 
LUNO  BILL.  "RIPOP*?  IN  THE 
MINES' 


HON  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

Of     ILLIaSCU 

r.  :  Ht;  house  op  represent ati^tis 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlien 
the  House  passed  H.R.  10760,  the  pro- 
posed Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act, 
last  week,  many  of  the  210  of  oiir  col- 
leagues who  voted  "yes"  seemed  to  have 
been  pei'suaded  tiiat  the  cause  was  good 
and  the  price  was  right. 

Not  so,  I  said:  and  now  the  New  York 
Times  has  a  similar  message.  "An  exer- 
ci.se  in  profligacy  •  •  •."  Is  how  the  edi- 
tor of  this  new.spaper  describes  HJl. 
10760. 

I  intic  til.  t  Members  of  both  the  House 


and  Senate  consider  the  words  of  this 
editorial: 

IProra  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,  1976 1 
BiPOFr  EN  TBI  Minis 

Houie  approval  this  week  of  an  expen^^ve 
program  of  dUgulsed  pensions  for  coal  min- 
ers and  their  families  was  an  exercise  la 
profligacy,  not  liberalism. 

The  blU,  pushed  through  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  vinder  stiff  pressure  from  the 
United  &llne  Workers,  grossly  expands  a  pru- 
gram  under  which  victims  of  "black  lung" — 
the  often  death-dealing  affliction  of  men  ac- 
cvistomed  to  Inhaling  dust-flUed  air  under- 
ground— and  their  survivors  currently  receive 
aboxit  tl  bUlion  a  year  In  Federal  benefits. 

This  is  triple  the  sum  Congress  envisaged 
when  it  set  up  the  plan  In  1069  a«  part  of 
the  much-needed  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  On  top  of  that  heavy  burden,  the  new 
mea-sure  would  give  every  miner  who  has 
had  thirty  years  in  bituminous  or  26  years 
In  anthracite  an  automatic  entitlement  to 
full  black-lung  benefits  of  roughly  $200  to 
MOO  a  month  with  no  need  for  medlcni 
examination  or  other  proof. 

The  bin  would  also  extend  black-lung  ben- 
efits to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  miners 
with  at  least  seventeen  years*  employment 
who  died  In  mine  accidents — again  with  no 
necessary  link  to  lung  impairment. 

I'he  first-year  coet  of  the  new^  benefits  i.s 
estimated  by  Cougresaional  budget  analysts 
at  $217  mlUlou,  but  the  bill  proposes  that 
part  of  this  be  met  by  a  tonnage  tax  to  be 
paid  by  coal  operators.  This  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  alnce  the  net  effect  of 
such  a  royalty  would  be  to  raise  the  price 
of  producing  coal  by  as  much  as  $2.50  a 
ton — a  charge  that  would  immediately  filler 
through  the  economy  to  be  reflected  in 
higher  lUlllty  bills  and  other  boosts  for  in- 
fiatlon. 

Miners  retiring  after  thUty  years  already 
receive  $373  a  month  In  pensions  out  of  the 
union  retirement  and  welfare  fund,  which  i^ 
financed  out  of  a  royalty  that  averages  close 
to  $1.60  on  every  ton  of  coal  nUned,  There 
Is  no  Jtistifioatlon  for  an  additional  Impoet 
of  the  kind  this  legislation  would  provide. 
The  Senate  has  an  obllgaUon  to  kill  the  bill. 
no',  leave  that  duty  to  President  Ford. 


LETTER  FROM  LOS  ANGELES  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  SPEAKS  FOR 
ITSELF 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr,  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  include  at  this  point  tn 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce which  speaks  for  itself.  We  value 
the  endorsement  it  conveys  of  legislation 
which  has  also  received  the  support  of 
a  significant  majority  of  the  Member.s  of 
this  HoiLse.  Tlie  letter  follows: 

Los  Akckles  Akea 
Chaubsb  or  Commerce. 
Loi  Angelas.  Catlf.  March  r.  1970 
Hun.  Del  Clawsoh, 
US.  House  of  Bepresentutire^-, 
Waahinfton,  D.C. 

DCAB  Dn.:  llie  Board  of  Directors,  Thurs- 
day, February  26,  acted  to  support  your  bill 
KB  8331  or  similar  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  method  whereby  the  Congreaa. 
acting  In  accordance  with  ^>ecUled  proce- 
dures, may  prevent  the  adoption  by  tbe 
Executive  branch  of  rules  or  regulations 
whlcb   are   contrary   to  law   or   Inconsistent 
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wllb  oaavreoiooM  ii^mt  or  wbldi  go  ^jond 
t^  iDMoa»U  ofMjvlalAUon  WUdti  Vbej 
are AtOgaaa to \uitfWiMiit.  .._  ".  . 

Wc  UelleTB  Vbalt  lllU  WH,  or  one  5*tth  rtn- 
nar  profMoHa.  wsvM  rtgaMeMitf  " 
the  proUlein  o<  voUotng  oonflletkiK 
reetilatlon  which  U  one  oC  th*  n 
peratlng  concomitants  of  federal  nculAtton. 
The  Congress  acting  as  a  single  govenuaental 
punty  would  provide  a  better  meaiu  to  xm- 
cover  costly  du{)licstloiis  that  now  exist. 

We  are  confident  that  had  sucli  •  statute 
been  In  effect  it  would  have  precluded  many 
of  the  m-concelved  proposed  regtdatlosis  of 
the  EPA  and  other  acencles. 

Tou  are  to  be  commended  for  Introduction 
of  this  legislation  and  we  stand  ready  to  as- 
sist you  In  any  manner  possible. 

Wc  look  forward  to  seetng  you  and  other 
members  of  the  California  Congressional 
Delegation  when  members  of  our  Board  of 
Directors  are  In  Wa^lngtou  during  tbe 
period  of  lOarch  28-31. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  C.  Martin, 

President. 
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I  juM  flpeakbig  bere  todaj  la  bebalf  o( 
UMft'ltaHdcl*  BurdTd  mollMr.  irir- 
fW»*i  InriMaid.  TIbmOv*  PosbnMtar 
Mkm  libc^  aioA  aZl  otbets  «lia  Inmr 
and  xvveci  Un.  Kenu.  I  am  pnod  U 
havie  Vbylnla  Kerns  In  our  dlstrlcL  I^ 
it  be  kxunm  ttiat  Qie  tMislnew  of  fbe 
coontzy  has.  on  this  day,  paused  to 
salute  ber. 


QUICK  THINKINa  AND  ALERT 
ACTION 


THE    JOBS    CREATION    ACT    WILL 

PROVIDE  simsTAyrnAL  relief 

FBOM  YSTATE  TAX  BURDENS 
FACXNG  ODR  NATION'S  PAMILY- 
OW^ED  SMALL  BXTSINES5ES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Tue*dap,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUEION.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1-montti-old  Franlcie  Harrdl 
owes  his  life  to  the  quick  thinking  and 
alert  action  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Kerns,-  a 
postal  carrier  In  Hawthorne,  Calif.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  record  that 
there  are  such  dtfasens  who  win  help 
their  fellow  man  In  times  of  great  need. 

On  Fdt>ruary  90,  this  year,  Mrs.  E2ems, 
who  was  substttwtlng  for  the  regular 
mail  carrier  tn  Hawthorne,  was  ddlver- 
ing  mail  In  the  13600  block  of  Oertee 
Avenue  when  one  of  the  residents  of  the 
block  ran  from  a  house  holding  a  baby 
in  her  aims. 

It  seems  that  the  baby  had>^egmi  to 
cry,  and  when  the  mother  plcHed  it  up, 
the  baby  suddenly  stopped  breathing 
and  began  to  turn  blue.  The  mother  ttien 
ran  outside  with  the  child,  hoping  to  find 
aid. 

At  that  moment,  Mrs.  Kerns  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  took  command  of  the 
situation.  She  admtnistered  raouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  until  the  <*ild  be- 
gan to  breathe  again.  After  that,  she 
stood  by  until  an  ambulance  arrived  and 
the  baby  iras  taken  to  a  hospital. 

After  U\at.  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
post  office.  Mrs.  Kerns  completed  her 
dally  rounds.  The  baby,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  is  receiving  medical  attention  and 
is  reported  to  be  getting  along  fine. 

According  to  her  superiors,  Virginia 
Kerns  has  atways  been  an  outstanding 
employee  and  conscientious  in  her  work 
in  the  Hawthorne  Post  Office.  She  was 
a  clerk  for  2  V2  years  and  she  has  been  a 
carrier  for  4^2  years. 

Her  fellow  employees  have  expressed 
enormous  pride  In  her  actions,  which 
were  certainly  above  and  beyond  the 
duties  of  her  emidoymeut. 

Personally.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
would  react  so  spontaneously  with  such 
an  ;ict  of  mercy. 

C-XXI! ms-  P;ir;  5 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  J4EW    YORK 

IN  THK  HODSK  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congi-ess 
should  act  now  to  lessen  the  Federal 
estate  tax  burdens  facing  our  family- 
owned  small  businesses.  We  have  such 
an  opportunity  before  us,  and  we  must 
not  lose  it. 

Tlie  outdated  exemption  and  rate 
structure  of  these  estate  laws  have  made 
these  burdens  intolerable  for  most.  They 
are  forcing  the  sale  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses each  year,  for  all  too  often,  when 
one  of  the  owners  of  a  family-owned 
small  business  dies,  the  survivora  must 
put  out  the  "For  Sale"  sign  in  order  to 
pay  these  heavy  estate  taxes.  These  taxes 
are  throwing  widows,  widowers,  and  sons 
and  daughters  who  know  only  or  mostly 
just  how  to  run  the  family  business  into 
the  already  crowded  jobs  market.  Un- 
employment is  the  direct  result. 

like  too  many  laws,  the  actual  effect 
of  the  estate  tax  laws  is  proving  to  be 
directly  owxKite  from  what  was  in- 
tended. Bather  than  preventing  the  con- 
centration ot  economic  power,  these  laws 
are  encouraging  such  concentration.  In 
those  cases  where  the  heirs  find  that  they 
must  sell  the  business  to  pay  the  taxes, 
chartered  corporations  are  often  the 
purchasers,  and,  since  corporations  do 
not  pay  estate  taxes  because  they  are  not 
sTd>>ct  to  them,  revenue  intended  from 
estate  taxes  is  lost.  In  these  instances, 
the  law  is  obviously  counterproductive. 

It  is  time  ttiat  the  estate  tax  laws  be 
recognized  for  what  they  really  are:  taxes 
<m  the  hard-working  middle  class.  They 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  middle- 
class  Americans  to  provide  their  children 
uith  the  businesses  they  have  spent  a 
lifetime  in  building.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  vitality  vdiich  these  enterprises 
contribute  to  our  ecmiomy. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  Federal  estate 
laws? 

First,  the  current  estate  tax  exemption 
of  $89,000  was  set  34  years  ago— to  1942. 
That  ncemption  is  so  far  out  of  date  in 
1976  that  if  changes  in  real  purchasing 
power — prices — are  considered,  it  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  $195,000 — a  225- 
petxsent  increase. 

Second,  the  interest  on  estate  taxes  left 
unpaid — and  very  few  survivors  can  pay 
the  estate  taxes  in  one  lump  sum — is  now 
about  7  percent — down  ii-om  9  percent 
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befinre  F^raaij  1.  lVl(»—bui  sUn  too 

UUsd.  IT  a  lanUIj  cannot  now  pay  oil 
Om  flrtats  tax  xlfht  away,  they  can 
streldi  tt  out  only  upon  a  shoving  of 
sewcn  hazdablp  and  can,  even  then,  only 
sfaretdi  it  out  to  be  10  years.  TUs  reoulre- 
mectt  of  jihowlnf  aerere  harddilp  Is  cruel 
to  families  wUch  bare  wotfced  side  by 
side  for  years  in  their  businesses,  re- 
maining  adf-z^dlant  at  a  time  when  all 
too  many  oQieis  are  apparently  willing 
to  have  a  handout  from  Government  or 
anyone  dse.  Having  to  declare  on  a  Fed- 
eral form  that  one  would  have  a  severe 
hardship  uiHess  payments  could  be 
stretched  out  weakens  both  pride  and 
spirit  It  runs  directly  counter  to  tlie 
self-help  principles  which  have  been  the 
fouzulatifim  stones  of  American  small 
business. 

If  a  small  businessman  leaves  an  estate 
today  of  $320,000 — certainly  not  much  hy 
today's  standards  when  one  considers  in- 
flated pioperty  values  and  product  in- 
ventory— his  widow  or  her  widower  has 
to  pay  a  Federal  estate  tax  of  $20,200,  in 
addition  to  the  ouaUer— yet  still  due — 
State  inheritance  taxes.  When  that  sur- 
viving spouse  dies,  the  chfldren  will  pay 
$83,190  more  in  estate  taxes,  their  share 
being  so  much  larger  because  they  do  not 
receive  the  50-percent  marital  deduc- 
tim.  The  children  quite  often  have  to  sell 
these  businesses  to  pay  these  taxes. 

This  needs  to  be  changed.  These 
trends  will  accelei'ate  unless  Congress 
acts  now.  Itiat  power  obviously  rests  witli 
us.  And  proposals  and  legislation  to  ex- 
ercise it  are  already  before  us. 

Last  March  I  introduced  a  bill — tiie 
Jobs  Creation  Act  That  bill  is  designed 
to  accelerate  the  foimation  and  accumu- 
lation of  the  investment  capital  required 
to  expand  both  jOb  opportunities  and 
and  productivity  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  Through  a  combination  o£ 
a  dozoi-and-a-half  major  changes  in 
tax  law,  it  would  restore  our  ability  to 
provide  jobs  throufib  private  initiatives 
instead  of  Government  largess,  handmits. 
iniis  bill  mow  has  106  cosponsors,  and 
support  for  it — especially  amougi>t  U)e 
people — grows  daily. 

A  major  study  of  the  economic  effects 
of  this  legislaticm  has  shown  that  it 
would  let  us  win  both  the  battles  against 
inflation  and  imemployment  simultane- 
ously. It  would  get  us  off  the  horns  of 
the  dilemma  posed  when  we  fear  Increas- 
ing miemployment  hy  fighting  inflation 
or  by  fueling  inflation  by  flghting  miem- 
ployment. That  studj'  concluded  that  in 
the  first  year  after  enactment  of  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act,  it  wotfld  generate  increases 
over  what  would  otherwise  occur  of 
$151.4  billion  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct $74.6  billion  to  capital  outlays.  $5.3 
billion  to  Federal  revenues,  and  dramatic 
increases  to  both  employment  and  real 
purchasing  power. 

There  are  two  ways  to  guarantee  pro- 
ductivity and  prosper  ity,  and  they  are 
not  any  different  on  the  farm.  On  one 
liand,  we  can  work  longer  and  harder. 
Or  on  the  other,  we  can  have  more  and 
better  tools. 

Look  at  the  past  100  years.  The  aver- 
age American  family  today  enjoys  a 
staudaid     of     living     v.hich     was     not 
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dreamed  of  a  centtiry  ago.  Horses  were 
drawing  the  coal  from  the  mines.  Fields 
were  plowed  with  mules  and  oxen.  Elec- 
trical power  was  only  at  the  threshcdd  of 
being  harnessed.  Machines  were  only  be- 
ginning to  come  into  substantial  use. 

Yet  now — 100  years  later — prosperity 
has  reached  a  level  never  known  in  the 
world's  history.  Wages  have  reached  a 
level  unprecedented  in  any  economy.  And 
this  has  happened  not  because  we  worked 
longer  and  harder,  but  because  we  had 
better,  more  efficient  tools.  Because  we 
had  enough  Investment  capital.  This  is 
what  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  Is  all  about. 

Section  7  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
would  reform  the  Federal  estate  law.s 
and  lessen  their  impact  on  our  small 
businesses.  This  section  is  of  major  im- 
portance. 

The  value  of  the  taxable  estate  of  the 
small  businessman  or  woman  would 
hereafter  be  determined  by  deducting 
the  lesser  of  $200,000  or  the  value  of  the 
decedent's  interest  in  the  small  business. 
Thus,  the  present  estate  tax  exemption 
of  $60,000  would  be  changed  up  to 
$200,000. 

The  requirement  of  showing  undue 
hardship  Vould  be  stricken. 

And  both  a  25-year  stretch-out  for 
payment  of  the  estate  taxes — a  5-year 
moratorium  followed  by  20  annual  and 
equal  payments — and  a  reduction  in  the 
interest  paid  on  the  tax — down  to  4  per- 
cent— are  being  incorporated  into  the 
bUl. 

These  changes  in  estate  taxes  would 
help  small  business  families  immeasur- 
ably, but  there  are  other  provisions  of 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act  which  would  help 
small  businesses  too. 

Section  3  provides  for  a  credit  for  all 
additional,  qualified  savings  and  invest- 
ments made  by  small  business  owners 
as  individuals  during  a  tax  year.  This  is 
a  10-percent  credit  of  up  to  $1,000,  or 
$2,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple 
filing  a  Joint  return.  These  investments 
would  include  purchases  of  stocks  and 
bonds  in  incorporated  small  businesses. 
The  increase  in  savings  in  banks  and 
thrift  Institutions  which  would  happen 
after  this  bill's  enactment  would  also 
ease  the  burden  on  small  businesses  by 
making  loans  more  readily  available  to 
them  and  at  lesser  interest  rates. 

Section  4  would  increase  the  present 
ceilings  on  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, retirement  savings,  and  retire- 
ment bonds — the  types  of  retirement 
plans  often  used  by  small  business  fam- 
iUes. 

Section  6  would  exclude  the  first 
$1,000  of  capital  gain. 

There  are  four  additional  sections 
which  would  help  incorporated  small 
businesses.  Section  5  eliminates  the  dou- 
ble taxation  on  dividends.  Section  9  re- 
duces the  corporate  normal  tax  rate  from 
22  to  20  percent.  Section  10  reduces  the 
corporate  surtax  from  26  to  22  percent. 
And.  section  11  increases  the  corporate 
surtax  exemption  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

This  is  why  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  and 
similar  measures  enjoy  such  sti'ong  and 
wide  suppoii;  from  the  small  business 
community.  The  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Busine.ss — NFIB — the   Na- 
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tlonal  Small  Biislness  Association — 
N8B — the  National  Associated  Buslness- 
meiv— NAB — and  others,  have  testified  in 
suiTport  of  tax  reforms,  including  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act.  to  accelerate  capital 
formatlcm  and  relieve  these  biu^ens. 

Despite  the  Inclxislon  of  provisions  to 
change  these  tax  laws  in  pr(^x>sed  tax 
reform  bills  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  last  year,  that  commit- 
tee failed  to  provide  for  any  real  changes 
in  this  regard,  and  the  House-passed  bill 
did  not  incorporate  them. 

The  focus  now  shifts  to  tlie  Senate, 
specifically  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  which  is  presently  rewriting  the 
House-passed  measure.  I  have  asked  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  and  I  will 
urge  the  adoption  of  these  estate  tax  law 
reforms. 

That — the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance — is  where  our  efforts  must  now 
be  focused.  If  we  are  going  to  get  changes 
in  these  estate  tax  laws  this  year,  that 
committee  is  tlie  place  to  do  it. 

There  are  many  things  which  bm"den 
small  business.  Tight  credit.  The  cost- 
price  squeeze.  Excesj^ive  paperwork  re- 
quirements and  redtape  in  getting  Gov- 
ernment to  do  anything.  Constantly  in- 
creasing taxes — at  all  levels,  including 
employer  contributions  to  social  security. 
Some  of  these  can  be  addressed  by  Con- 
gress more  easily  than  othei-s.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Congress  should  work  hard 
on  all  of  these  problems  this  year,  but 
the  one  place  where  we  can  have  the  most 
immediate  success — giving  relief  to  small 
business — is  in  using  the  opportunity  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
to  reform  these  estate  tax  laws.  I  hope 
we  will  not  mi.ss  it. 
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ATLANTIC     CONVENTION     RESOLU- 
TION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^fTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  the  thoughtful 
views  of  yet  another  distinguished  Amer- 
ican on  the  need  fbr  the  Atlantic  Con- 
vention Resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 606,  which  will  be  before  the  House 
very  soon. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
stimulate  greater  cooperation  among  the 
NATO  allies — the  parliamentary  democ- 
racies of  the  Western  World.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  cooperation  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Only  last  Saturday,  Gen.  Alexan- 
der Haig,  the  NATO  commander,  cited 
the  disturbing  fact  that  the  Soviets  had 
increa.sed  their  troops  in  Eastern  Ger- 
many alone  by  100,000  men.  As  the  Gen- 
eral noted,  the  Soviet  buildup  in  Europe 
is  becoming  alarmingly  offensive  in  char- 
acter. 

Greater  cooperation  is  clearly  required, 
first  as  a  signal  of  Western  solidarity, 
and,  second,  as  a  necessary  preparation 
for  an  actual  increase  in  tensions  brought 
about  by  the  renewed  Soviet  activism. 
Beyond  this,  however,  much  is  to  be 
served  by  more  effective  collaboration  on 


those  complex  trans-national  problems 
that  remain  Impervious  to  the  efforts  of 
individual  nations  acdhg  on  their  own. 

I  enclose  the  followlns  recent  tdegram 
from  Prof.  Eugene  Rostow.  dean  of  Yale 
Law  School  and  former  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 
Hon.  Paul  Pindlet. 
House  of  Representatifcs . 

I  strongly  support  HJ.  Res.  606  as  a  step 
w  hlch  together  with  a  vlgorou-s  diplomacy  of 
full  alliance  cooperation  could  help  to  renew 
and  deepen  the  practice  of  Atlantic  solidarity 
which  Is  and  mtist  remain  the  cornerstone  o( 
.American  foreign  policy.  The  consolidation  of 
our  alliances  both  In  the  Atlantic  and  In  the 
Pacific  Is  an  Indispensable  task  which  will 
require  sustained  and  Imaginative  efforts  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  and  our  people. 
H.J.  Res.  606  should  provide  an  effective 
stinmliis  to  that  process. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOVTH   CAROLINA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  have  constituents  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  visit;  but  when  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a  banquet  heii' 
at  which  a  constituent  Is  being  honored. 
it  is  a  special  pleasure.  Tonight,  Mr. 
Perry  Nicholas  Mandanis  of  Columbia. 
S.C,  along  with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  have  accorded 
me  such  an  opportunity.  Perry  will  be 
honored  by  the  VFW  as  a  wirmer  of  its 
voice  of  democracy  contest. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  voice  of  democracy  contest  is  among 
the  finest  patriotic  programs  in  this 
country.  This  annual  contest  encourages 
young  people  to  think  about  their  coun- 
ti*y  and  its  heritage,  and  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  feelings 
about  America  in  their  own  way. 

In  this  historic  year,  the  contest  was 
especially  significant  with  the  theme. 
"What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage  Means 
To  Me."  The  winner  from  South  Caro- 
luia  was  Mr.  Perry  Nicholas  Mandanis. 
who  is  an  outstanding  yoimg  man  from 
my  home  area  of  Columbia.  Perry,  who 
is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  P. 
Mandanis.  attends  Hammond  Academy 
in  Columbia,  and  plans  to  study  medicine 
after  graduation  from  college. 

Having  read  Perry's  winning  essay,  1 
am  confident  that  his  entry  must  have 
been  among  the  best  in  the  Nation.  So 
that  my  colleagues  can  shai'C  his  elo- 
quent expression  of  patriotism,  I  ask  that 
the  winning  essay  of  Mr.  Perry  Nicholas 
Mandanis  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 
Winning  Essay  of  Mr.  Perrt  Nicholas 
Mandanis 

Here,  in  this  great  country  of  America,  a 
massive  inheritance  of  cziterlences  has  been 
willed  to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Although 
our  founding  fathers  have  passed  away,  the 
ideals,  freedoms,  and  principles  they  left  us 
are  still  very  much  alive  and  make  up  our 
Bicentennial  Heritage.  It  to  this  great  herit- 
age which  we  as  Americans  enjoy,  benefit 
from,  and  are  proud  of. 
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We  are  the  recipients  of  a  great  wealth  of 
ussets  which  were  developed  over  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years.  Such  assets  as  vari- 
ous freedoms,  safeguards,  personal  rtghts, 
and  a  government  of  the  x>eople.  One  might 
say  that  the  Americans  of  today  chose  a  good 
time  to  be  born;  tor  we  have  had  the  fin- 
ished, polished,  and  time-tested  heritage 
liaiideU  to  us.  However,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  pre- 
serve this  inheritance,  as  did  those  before  us, 
u>  v.L-'.\  as  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest. 

We  Americans  today  have  so  much,  that 
it  is  difflcult  to  enumerate  our  liberties.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  by  itself  is  more  than  what  Is 
ofiered  In  other  countries.  Just  these  free- 
doms alone  allow  us  to  stand  here  today  and 
speak  out  about  the  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try and  lieritage.  Even  further  back  in  his- 
lor'.  tlian  this,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence showed  the  world  that  America  was 
alxju.  to.  and  ready  to  emerge.  This  state- 
ment was  not  just  a  parchment,  for  In  the 
following  events  of  the  Amertcans'  War  for 
Independence,  the  Declaration  was  upheld. 
It  i.s  because  of  this  document  and  war  in 
our  heritage  tlial  we  today  can  say  that  v.e 
stand  on  our  own  soil,  as  proud  Americans. 
who  pay  tribute  to  no  other  country  except 
our  own. 

We  are  a  free  pev>ple  who  have  a  govern- 
ment which  is  <wr  ovn\  as  well.  We  have  the 
right  to  elect  our  leaders  to  represent  us  and 
are  not  ta.xed  withotit  this  representation. 

Also,  we  are  allowed  to  make  a  living  as 
«e  please.  This  policy  of  free  enterprlBe  is 
just  one  of  the  principles  that  Is  part  of  our 
Bicentennial  Heritage.  Throughout  our  two 
hundred  years  of  freedom,  a  wealth  of  Amer- 
ican Ingenuity  has  been  displayed  as  we  de- 
veloped. This  ingenuity  has  made  oiir  lives 
more  pleasant,  as  well  as  add  to  our  culture. 
It  is  a  type  of  exploring  that  people  of  the 
past   as  well  as  we  today,  do  all  our  lives. 

Yet.  as  we  look  at  the  world  around  us,  we 
^e  that  although  we  have  been  a  free  na- 
tion for  -two  hundred  years,  we  are  in  the 
prime  of  our  existence.  As  we  celebrate  our 
Biceuieimtal  this  year,  we  should  realize 
tliRt  tliis  event  is  only  a  mllest/me  In  our  life 
and  that  there  !s  a  great  fviture»4*»ead  of  us. 
We  should  also  remember  that  our  Bicenten- 
nial Heritage  is  two  htmdred  years  of  prog- 
res'!  and  development,  rather  tlian  mere  ex- 
istence. This  great  heritage  has  lasted  be- 
cause of  a  love  for  Amerl<»  and  a  devotion 
to  her.  It  can  never  be  taken  away  frooa^us. 
Perhaps  this  feeling  was  expressed  by  Ezra 
Pound  when  he  wrote: 

Wliat  thou  lovest  well  remains, 
the  rest  is  dross 

What  thoxi  lov'ft  v.e!l  shall  not  be  reft 
from  thee 

What  thou  lov'st  well  is  thy  tr\ie  herlti^fe. 

Tills  is  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
our  Bicentennial  Heritage:  a  love  of  our 
country,  a  love  of  its  lT.ifitory,  and  the  pride 
in  beiiig  au  American. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  these  stirring 
v.oitls  of  n  fellow  South  Carolinian. 
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Tivt  short  years  ago.  Mr.  Les  Savage 
felt  a  need  in  the  community  for  an 
organized  baseball  league  open  to  all 
boys  in  the  neitjibortiood  regardless  of 
their  abiUty  or  parent  partlcipaUon.  As 
a  resiilt  of  this  need,  he  founded  the  Mid- 
way* Baseball  Association. 

Thitiue^  the  imselflsh  devotion  and 
dedicated  perseverance  of  not  only  Mr. 
Savage  but  of  tiie  parents  and  childr^i 
as  well,  Midway  Baseball  Association  has 
grown  and  prospered  to  over  300  boys 
who  will  be  starting  their  6th  season  this 
spring. 

Last  year  Mi-.  Savage's  dream  was 
realized  with  the  opening  of  "Michael 
J.  lladigou  Field "  on  West  67th  Street, 
"The  Home  of  the  Midway  Baseball 
Association." 

At  this  tinie  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge Mr.  Les  Savage  and  his  organiza- 
tion for  n  job  well  done. 


THE 


MIDWAY    BASEBALL 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or   ILI.INUIS 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  MarcJi  9,  197$ 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
event  in  my  district  this  evening  that  I 
feel  deserves  recognition — the  Fourth 
Amiual  Midway  Baseball  Association 
Dinner-Dance. 


THE   30 1ST  FIELD   HOSPITAL 


HON.  UWTON  CHILES 

oi  ixoaioA 

IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congi-atulations  to  an  ex- 
ceptional Army  Reserve  located  in 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  301st  Field  Hospital  renders  out- 
standing service  to  communities  in  north 
Florida  through  its  "Med-Pro  "  program. 

This  outstanding  unit  was  the  445th 
Medical  Clearing  Company  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1975.  The  redesignation  encompasses 
a  larger  unit  with  more  pei-sonnel  and 
equipment,  so  the  enclosed  material  re- 
flects both  designations. 

Certainly  Maj.  Jack  Amick,  Sgt.  Maj. 
George  Campbell,  and  1st  Sgt.  Ilugene 
Poole,  all  deserve  special  mention  for  tiie 
leadership  they  have  demonstrated. 

ance  "Med-Pro,"  the  445th  Medical 
CoBopaay's  free  physical  examination 
program,  was  imptemoited  in  the  spring 
of  1972,  trntk  physicians  and  medics  have 
examined  more  than  1.000  individuals — 
over  900  In  1972  alone — many  of  whom 
would  not  oi-dinarily  have  available  such 
a  service. 

In  the  coui>je  of  these  examinations 
several  significant  benefits,  accruing  to 
this  unit  in  particular  and  the  Army  in 
general,  have  been  noted. 

First,  the  image  of  the  Army  has  been 
appi-eciably  heightened  in  the  eyes  of 
the  cwnmtmity  through  the  good-will 
publicly  and  woi-d-of-mouth  praise 
gen^^ted  by  the  activities  of  the  445th. 
Thus,  this  unit  has  received  numerous 
calls  and  lettei^s  of  appreciation  from 
community  members.  Additionally,  re- 
cruiting i»oblems  have  been  lessened  a-s 
the  reputation  of  the  445th  has  spread. 

Second,  the  unit  moi-ale,  both  on  au 
individaiU  and  group  basis,  has  increased 
considerably.  "Doing  something"  tan- 
giUe  and  beneficial  for  the  commimity; 
"getting  involved"  with  people  who  may 
seriously  need  your  expertise — overall 
level  of  competence  in  its  mission  per- 
formance. 
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Third,  the  efforts  of  the  445th's  medi- 
cal screenings  have  not  been  f utHe  from 
the  conummity  bealth  standpoint.  Many 
real  potentlaUy  serious  medical  prob- 
lems have  been  uncovered  through  the 
use  of  physical  examinations.  Thus,  the 
initial  detection  of  ailments  has  been 
particularly  significant  Inasmuch  as  a 
majority  of  those  examined  by  this  imit 
have  been  from  minority  or  disadvan- 
taged groups — ^individuals  who  do  not 
generally  get  the  advantages  of  early 
and  adequate  medical  treatmwit  or  diag- 
nosis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  of  comm«uia- 
tion  as  well  as  appropriate  news  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DEPART-MtNT   OF  Hi:ALl  H   REHABILI- 
TATIVE    Skrvicxs.     Division     of 
Rctakdation, 
CainesriJle,  Fla.,  December  11, 1975. 
MKjcr  Jack  A.  Amick. 

Commander,  301  Field  Hospilal,  GainesTnir 
Fla. 
Deak  \Ujo«  Am?ck:   The  301  Meld  Hos- 
pital really  came  to  our  assistance  this  past 
weekend  on  December  6  and  7  by  complet- 
ing   248   physicals   for   clients   who   will    be 
competing  in  the  Special  Olympic  Program 
Everyone  connected  with  your  organization 
did  such  au  excellent  job,  of  worktog  with 
our    clients  to   make   getting   a   physical    a 
pleasant  experience.  We  appreciate  all  the 
hard  work  in  tabulating  the  findings  on  the 
physicals,  and  those  clients  with  problems 
have  already  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Julias, 
otir  Medical  Director. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  getting  these 
clients  off  on  the  right  foot  in  Special  Olym- 
pics. I  feel  that  the  301  Pleld  Hospital  has 
given  one  of  tiie  best  Chri^>tmas  pr^senis 
pos.sibie. 

SiiiCciely. 

RtiULBr  L.  Roc  AN. 

Superintendeit  t . 
B.  F.  McUnxAN. 
liei  nation  Therapn  Director. 
Dr.  Betty  Hokne. 
Diret-lKir.  PrograJns  arid  St■rrrce.^. 


Meijiose  Ei.rMXNT.%RY  School. 

Melrose,  Fla.,  Vay  :'?,  1973. 
Sgt.  Georce  L.  Camfbelt,, 
445111  MED-CO.  Gainrnrille.  Fla. 

Deak  Sgt.  Campwexl:  On  behalf  of  the 
school  stair,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
men  who  participated  In  helping  Melrof^e 
Hementary  School  improve  Its  health  pro- 
gram. 

The  cocpera+ion,  enthtv^lasm.  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  men  of  the  446th  wa-s  most 
appreciated. 

I  hope  that  your  effort •;  in  community  serv- 
ice work  continue  as  you  are  performing  a 
most    iinttsual,    needed    service    to    chll<;rrii 
and  their  famllie?' 
Sincerely  your-. 

Jil.N-    GoLDSTEIX. 

Coiin.-<tlor. 


Li  '.  Y  Coi-Krv  H;-vlth  Department. 

Bronnon.  FUf..  Noremltrr  S,  1974. 
Comvuinder,  Army  Reserve  Center,  Gflfnr-- 
viUe.  FU. 
T)E\R  Sm:  I  want  to  expre««  appreciation 
to  you  and  your  staff  for  the  physical  exam- 
inations you  performed  for  tw  on  Atigtrst 
17th.  It  was  a  great  Job  well  done  and  a  big 
help  to  us.  Thank  jou  rery  mnch  for  your 
effort  and  I  do  apologise  for  the  delay  in 
writing  yon. 
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If  w«  can  ever  be  of  service  to  you,  please 
let  us  know. 

Bncerelf. 

MiKNtB  Raoackt,  R.N. 

Nursing  Director. 

DEPAkTMEMT  OF  THE  ARMT, 
HEAOQtTAXTEItS  8IST  US  ABMT 

Reserve  Command, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  January  30, 1973. 
Subject :  Letter  of  Commendation 
Thru:   Commander,  464th   Chemical   Group, 

HHD,  Orlando,  Fla. 
To:    Commander.    445 th    Medical    Company, 
OalnesviUe,  Fla. 

1.  Yovir  unit  Is  to  be  commended  for  suc- 
cessfully Implementing  and  promoting  the 
"MEDPRO"  program.  Unit  physicians  and 
enlisted  medical  personnel  have  provided  a 
truly  valuable  community  service  by  ad- 
ministering many  physical  examinations  to 
underprivileged  children  In  the  Gainesville 
area.  Without  this  service  tlie.se  young  per- 
sons probably  would  not  have  benefited  from 
early  diagnosis  of  medical  problems. 

2.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  general 
public  became  aware  of  this  activity  through 
newspaper  publicity  of  commuuity-orienied 
action  by  the  Army  Reserves. 

3.  This  exercise  also  provided  mls.siou- 
orlented  training,  thereby  heightening  the 
sens^  of  purpose  and  community  involve- 
ment of  individual  unit  members. 

Joseph  S.  Dsewbt,  Jr., 
Colonel.  GS-USAR, 

Cliiefo/  Staff. 


IProm  Palaika  Dally  News,  Sept.  7.  1973| 
Medicai.  Examinations  Termed  "Outstand- 

INO" 

Palatka. — Medical  examinations  for  884 
young  people  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  a 
"ftrst"  for  Putnam  County  and  "out.siand- 
Ing",  Dr.  J.  R.  Sayers,  Interim  director  of  the 
county  health  department,  told  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  this  morning. 

Dr.  Sayers  said  that  the  physical  examina- 
tions administered  by  doctors  from  the  445th 
Army  Medical  Reserve,  Gainesville,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Division  of  Family  Services, 
and  his  department,  brought  to  llglit  151 
"abnormal"  findings.  Dental  caries  topped 
the  list  of  defects  found. 

Skin  tests  for  tuberculosis,  blood  studies, 
visual  checks  and  audlological  tests  were 
given  In  addition  to  limnunizatlons.  Blacic 
people  received  tests  for  sickle  cell  anemia, 
be  added. 

It  will  tak^  a  month  to  study  the  results  of 
the  tests.  Dr.  Sayers  said. 

Six  doctors  and  technicians,  corpsmen  and 
clerks  were  in  the  contingent  that  came  to 
do  the  screening  and  examining. 

Dr.  Sayers  said  that  the  project  was  in 
answer  to  the  Division  of  Family  Services' 
request  for  examining  up  to  2,045  clients, 
which,  he  said,  would  tax  the  county  health 
department  beyond  Its  staff  capabilities. 

Young  people  from  birth  to  21  were  ex- 
amined. 

Those  in  need  of  treatment  will  be  re- 
ferred to  treatment  centers  of  doctors  wlio 
will  be  reimbursed  throvigli  Medicare.  Dr. 
Sayers  said. 

They  Came  by  the  Busload 
(By  Connie  Crowder) 

'•We  really  christened  that  hospital  I  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  children!"  Mrs.  Eual  Dukes, 
attendance  worker  for  the  Union  County 
Schools  exclaimed. 

She  was  referring  to  the  free  physicals  the 
Army  provided  for  the  county  children  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday. 

"I'd  Just  like  to  say  how  congenial  every- 
thing was,  and  how  well  the  men  worked," 
Buren  L.  Dunavant,  Director  of  ln.-.tructlon, 
said. 

According  to  Ist-Sgt.  Ge.arge  Campbell,  a 
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total  of  50  men  made  up  the  team  of  ex- 
aminers and  helpers  from  th*  Army  Reserve 
Unit  in  OalnesviUe.  There  were  six  doctors, 
four  Medical  Service  Corpsmen,  about  20 
medics  and  other  servicemen. 

"It  was  outstanding,  Sgt.  Campbell  said, 
"I  Just  hope  we  did  some  good."  He  said  bus- 
load and  busloads  came  In  from  all  over  the 
county.  "Evidently  the  county  doesn't  have 
the  facilities  now  to  provide  this  kind  of 
treatment.  It  gave  us  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  we  could  do  something  for 
them." 

Only  200  children  were  expected  to  .show 
up  for  the  physicals,  but  according  to  Duna- 
vant, "the  Army  made  no  complaint  about 
tlic  number." 

Mrs.  Dukes  said  there  \va.s  some  confusion 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  day.  The  chll- 
dre.i  arrived  before  the  medical  team  did,  btit 
tlie  problem  worked  itself  out. 

"It  '.vas  such  a  rewarding  experience,"  Mrs. 
Duke.s  said.  "I  felt  like  something  was  hap- 
pening. Tliose  boys  really  wanted  to  help." 

Because  oi"  the  turnout,  Dunavant  an- 
noiuiced  tlie  Army  would  return  on  Sunday, 
so  many  left  to  avoid  a  long  wait.  Dunavant 
said  around  50  clilldren  were  examined  on 
.S.)nday,  and  about  400  on  Saturday. 

A  number  of  the  children  were  found  to 
be  needing  followups.  Dunavant  said  113 
ciilldren  would  be  needing  further  treat- 
ment. He  said  the  major  problems  were  den- 
tal. There  were  also  some  hearing  problems, 
.st«me  heart  murmurs,  and  kidney  disorders. 

Parents  of  these  children  will  be  receiv- 
ing notices  in  the  mall  enumerating  what 
lype  treatment  each  child  should  have. 

Mrs.  Dukes  said  the  notices  would  be  sent 
out  this  week. 

Dunavant  said  the  project  couldn't  have 
been  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  many 
of  the  people  in  the  county.  "We  have  a  lot 
of  people  to  be  grateful  to,"  he  said. 

Especial  attention  went  out  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
S!atton,  the  administrator  of  the  Union 
General  Hospital  where  the  ptiysicals  were 
administered. 

"Mrs.  Dukes  and  Susan  Pli?rcy  did  more 
than  anyone  else,"  Dunavant  said.  "They  laid 
all  the  grovindwork." 

He  added  he  wanted  to  thank  Sarah  Wil- 
liams, Nancy  and  James  Galloway,  the 
County  Health  Nurse,  Herman  Hodges,  the 
mechanic  for  the  bu-ses,  and  all  the  bus 
drivers  who  gave  their  time,  Golu  Mae  Kelley, 
Travis  Croft,  Dale  Clyatt,  Estelle  Blelllng, 
Kathryn  Rimes,  and  Mrs.  Jeannette  Hen- 
dricks. 

"And  all  the  teachers  who  helped  de- 
serve our  thanks,"  Dunavant  said. 

"We  have  every  Indication  that  we  can 
make  this  an  annual  event  If  we  want  it," 
Dunavant  added  with  a  smile. 

"We  went  out  there  Saturday  with  our 
fingers  crossed,"  Mrs.  Dukes  said.  "We're  so 
deliglited  with  the  way  It  all  went." 
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I  From  Tlie  Army  Reserve  magazine. 

Jan.  19731 

MEDPRO    Takes    Health    Care    to    the 

Neediest 

(  By  Specialist  Four  Richard  Schneider) 

Nobody  ever  knew  that  Roosevelt,  aged 
12  and  a  baseball  buff,  was  half-blind  before 
ph^icians  from  the  445lh  Med  Co  (Clear- 
ing), Gainesville,  Fla.,  gave  him  his  first 
physical  examination. 

Like  Roosevelt,  a  .jcore  of  other — mostly 
city  and  rural  disadvantaged — children,  have 
the  445th  to  thank  for  uncovering  real  or 
potential  problems. 

Since  the  implementation  of  "MEDPRO" 
the  445th's  free  physical  examination  pro- 
gram in  April  1972.  unit  medics  and  doctors 
have  administered  more  than  900  thorough 
check-ups  to  youngsters  aged  two  to  16,  re- 
vealing a  range  of  ailments  from  heart  de- 
lects to  hearing  losses. 

"Not  only  does  MEDPRO  give  our  unit  an 
opporiuni'y    to   perform    its   mission,"   says 


the  445th's  First  Sergeant  George  L.  Camp- 
bell, "It  also  is  a  perfect  means  of  making 
an  Army  coutrlbutton  to  the  community 
through  a  badly  needed  service." 

The  Idea  for  the  project  was  the  First  Ser- 
geant's. He  uncovered  tbe  need  while  serv- 
ing as  a  football  coach  In  Gainesville's  youth 
program. 

"Many  of  the  kids  showed  up  for  practice 
needing  physicals,  which  were  required  for 
them  to  play;  they  were  unable  to  get  tlieni 
because  of  lack  of  family  resources." 

From  tills  blossomed  the  concept  that  has 
linked  the  445th'8  expertise  with  community 
need,  an  Idea  fully  endorsed  by  the  81.st 
ARCOM,  as  well  as  Captain  Rupert  C.  Curry, 
unit  commander. 

Not  surprisingly,  word-of-mouth  spread 
tiie  good  news  of  MEDPRO  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Gainesville.  Requests  for  a  weekend 
visit  from  the  445th  poured  In  from  commu- 
nity agencies  throughout  Central  and  North 
Florida. 


Mass  Hlalth  Screening  Here  Said 
SuccEssroL 

Palatka.  -Following  two  days  of  mass 
health  screening  here  by  the  445th  Medical 
Company  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Gainesville, 
Putnam  County  health  officials  today  said 
more  tlian  half  of  the  528  youngsters  exam- 
ined were  anaemic  and  did  not  have  com- 
plete immunizations.  \^ 

The  32-nian  medical  unit  from  Alachua 
County  set  up  at  the  Putnam  County  Health 
Department  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Five  phy- 
sicians. Including  a  cardiologist,  urologist 
and  psychiatrist,  conducted  the  examina- 
tions along  with  a  staff  of  medical  technicians 
and  assistants  and  some  local  health  depart- 
ment nurses. 

"It  was  very  successful  screening  in  the 
state,"  commented  Mrs.  Opal  Lee,  R.N..  sup- 
ervisor of  nur.ses  at  the  health  department. 

Mrs.  Lee,  reporting  on  the  fiudhigs  of  the 
screening  tills  morning,  said  most  of  the 
youngstei-s  seen  over  the  weekend  were  from 
outlying  areas  within  the  county. 

Last  September,  when  the  first  mass  screen- 
ing program  was  conducted  here,  837  young- 
sters were  channeled  through  the  health  de- 
partment. 

Last  weekend's  turnout  was  less,  Mrs.  Lee 
said  adding  that  she  felt  the  gasoline  short- 
age attributed  to  some  parents  staying  home. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Sayers,  head  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Lee  said  about  150  youngsters 
had   dental   problems   and  have   follow-ups. 

Dr.  H.  Frank  Young  and  Dr.  Fred  Griffin  of 
Palatka  are  handling  the  dental  follow-ups 
while  optometrists  Dr.  J.  H.  Reld,  Dr.  Hal 
Hall,  Dr.  Robert  Mltchum  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Miles 
are  taking  care  of  children  with  visual  prob- 
lems. The  Bureau  of  Crippled  Children  in 
Gainesville  is  doing  the  remainder  of  the 
follow-ups. 

Also  assisting  In  last  weekend's  screening 
were  Fred  Blackburn  of  the  Division  of 
Family  Services  and  Don  Bertram  and  Bob 
Gorske  of  the  Division  of  Health,  Jackson- 
ville. 

Among  examinations  given  were  blood 
cliecks,  urinalysis,  ears,  eyes  and  throats  and 
examinations  for  tuberculosis.  Tests  were 
also  administered. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  REVEREND 
AND  MRS.  LATCH 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1976 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Rev.  and 
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Mrs.  Edward  Latch  on  the  occasi<Hi  of 
their  50th  wedding  anniventaxy.  Rev- 
erend Latch  and  his  wife,  Rleta,  aie 
greatly  admired  by  aU  of  us  and  we  diare 
their  joy  on  this  milestone  in  their  life 
together.  ,    ^  ^ 

In  his  10  years  as  Chaplain,  Dr.  Latch 
has  served  with  faithful  devotion  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  In  his  quiet, 
humble  way,  he  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  everyone  in  this  diamber 
and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for 
the  spiritual  leadership  he  has  provided 
us.  I  personally  have  felt  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  commitment  of  his  faith. 
It  is  a  tower  of  strength  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  Members,  staff,  and  all 
who  come  into  contact  with  the  Congress. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate our  distinguished  Chaplain  and 
his  lovely  wife  and  I  wish  them  many 
moi-e  years  of  health  and  happiness. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
AND  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
QUARTERLY  DEPOSIT  PROCE- 
DURE 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINGTON 

l.\   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
details  how  138  cities,  counties,  and 
other  governmental  agencies  have 
dropped  out  of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem during  the  past  2  years. 

If  you  recall,  last  year  I  expressed 
concern  over  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's proposal  to  require  State  and 
local  governments  to  make  monthly,  in- 
stead of  quarterly,  deposits  of  social  se- 
curity contributions  for  their  covered 
employees. 

At  that  time,  I  warned  tliat  because  of 
the  proposed  change,  several  States  and 
local  governmental  entities  have  consid- 
ered terminating  their  relationship  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration — 
denying  social  security  benefits  to  theii" 
public  employees. 

Prom  reading  the  Post  article,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  these  138  governmental 
units  terminated  their  participation  in 
•social  security  because  the  program  costs 
"kept  going  up."  The  specter  of  a  change 
in  the  quarterly  deposit  procedure  to 
more  frequent  deposits — hiking  up  the 
costs  for  participating  State  and  local 
governments  whUe  denying  them  inter- 
est income — Is  no  doubt  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  drop-out  trend. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  the  Post  article  into 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Oi'VKRNMKNTS     QXTIT     SOCIAI.     SErURITV 

(By  Wilson  Morris » 

Oi'o-hundred  thirty-eight  cities,  couinties 
:iiKt  local  government  agencies — Including 
"u-  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Ctfneruments — have  abandoned  the  federal 
S^K-mi  Security  system  In  the  past  two  years. 

Another  207  government  bodies — most 
prominently  the  state  of  Alaska — have  noti- 
fied the  Social  SecuHty  Administration  that 
'tiey.  too.   Intend  to  withdravv  from  the  ft- 
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nuiclally  uncertain  national  Insurance 
ptognnL 

atm  numarous  other  governmental  units 
acKMB  tbe  oountry.  among  them  Montgomery 
and  Faiitax  counties,  are  contemplating 
dropping  out  oS  the  Social  Security  program 
and  Joining  private  retirement  plana  that 
some  experts  Insist  provide  significant  sav- 
ings on  pension  costs  and  better  benefits  for 
employees. 

So  far,  the  actions  of  these  local  govern- 
ment units — ranging  from  Alaska  with  12,000 
employees  to  a  sewer  and  water  district  in 
T.ontiriHna  with  a  Staff  of  three — have  had 
no  Impact  on  the  vast  Social  Security  system 
which  draws  payments  from  100  mlUlon 
Americans  and  pays  benefits  to  30  million 
more. 

But  the  trend,  based  on  Social  Security 
figures,  is  Obvious  and  could  cause  problems 
for  the  system. 

For  1974,  69  entitles  with  7,485  employees 
withdrew. 

For  1975,  79  entities  with  18,000  employees 
withdrew. 

For  1976  and  1977,  207  entities  with  58,187 
workers,  have  formally  notified  Social  Secu- 
rity of  intent  to  withdraw. 

State  and  local  government  employees  par- 
tic^ating  in  Social  Security  now  number 
about  nine  mlUion,  about  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  system. 

Significant  erosion  of  their  participation 
could  cut  into  the  system's  revenue  at  a  time 
in  which  many  experts  say  that  employer- 
employee  contributions  are  already  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  system  solvent. 

The  Coimcil  of  Gtovernment's  history  in 
Social  Security  Ulustrates  the  reasoning  of 
the  dropouts. 

Like  state  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  corporations,  COG  was  free 
to  decide  for  itself  whether  to  Join  the 
program.  Under  the  law,  they  were  also  free 
to  leave  the  program  after  they  had  been 
in  it  for  10  years  with  the  requirement  that 
they  give  two  years  notice. 

Businesses  that  are  in  the  progiam  by  law 
do  not  have  the  choice  of  getting  out.  Al- 
most all  people  working  for  the  federal 
and  D.C.  governments  are  In  the  civil  service 
and  are  not  In  Social   Security. 

COO  entered  social  security  in  1965  when 
total  employer-employee  costs  were  $403.20 
per  year  and  the  benefits,  compared  to  pri- 
vate plans,  were  considered  very  good. 

But  in  1976,  the  total  contribution  for  an 
employee  eariUng  $15,300  wlU  be  $1,790.10. 
With  Inflation  and  the  portion  of  retired 
persons  rising  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
workers,  paying  into  the  pool,  costs  are  pro- 
jected to  keep  going  up.  Either  a  lid  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  benefits,  part  of  the  cost 
paid  for  out  of  general  tax  revenues,  or  costs 
will  keep  climbing  steadily  at  least  until  the 
year  2050,  according  to  experts  projections. 

At  COG,  director  of  administration  Donald 
E.  Berkheimer  was  aware  of  the  provision 
for  getting  out  of  Social  Security  and  In 
September  1973,  COG  sent  a  letter  of  intent 
to  withdraw. 

"At  the  time  we  thought  wed  Just  get 
the  clock  running,"  Berklielmer  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  two-year  notification  reqvilre- 
ment. 

A  study  of  costs  and  alternative  plans  was 
started  a  year  later,  in  1974,  and  completed 
in  July  1976. 

To  Berkheimer,  the  study  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  choice. 

"We  could  not  control  Social  Sec\n-iiy 
costs  set  by  Congress  so  that  the  cost  of  our 
retirement  program  kept  going  up,"  he  said. 

"And  we  checked  the  kind  of  return  for 
the  sanae  amount  of  money  and  found  that 
we  could  get  significantly  more.  After  we 
had  the  actuaries  do  the  studies,  the  figures 
were  Just  so  overwhelming  we  had  to  go 
with  It,"  Berkheimer  said. 

Bj  dropping  out  of  Social  Security,  which 
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was  being  used  as  a  supplement  to  a  private 
pension  plan,  and  putting  all  of  the  money 
into  a  private  plan,  COG  found  that  it 
could: 

Reduce  retirement  eligibility  from  age  65 
with  30  years  service  to  age  60  with  26  years 
service. 

Provide  retirement  at  a  maxlmvmi  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  highest  consecutive  five 
years  salary  rather  than  at  55  per  cent  plus 
Social  Security. 

Maintain  survivor  benefits  matching  Social 
Seciu^ty's. 

Provide  life  insurance  policies  worth  up 
to  three  times  an  employee's  annual  salary, 
a  decrease  from  the  3^  times  the  annual 
salary  under  COO's  old  program. 

Cut  total  pension  payments  by  the  166 
employees  by  a  total  of  $20,000  this  year  and 
by  COO  by  $22,000. 

Stabilize  total  pension  payments  by  COO 
over  tbe  coming  years  at  $335,000.  the  level 
for  calendar  1976,  eUminatlng  the  mcreases 
in  Social  Security  tax  costs  that  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years. 

There  was  one  serious  problem.  The  staff 
immediately  saw  the  proposal  as  an  attempt 
to  take  something  away  from  them  and,  said 
Berkheimer,  "They  Jimiped  to  the  defense 
of  the  Social  Security  system." 

Department  by  department  explanations 
of  the  plan  were  begun  and  by  November 
there  was  95  percent  agreement  to  abandon 
Social  Security,  Berkheimer  said. 

Perhaps  the  toughest  to  convince  were  em- 
ployees with  36  or  38  quarters  in  Social 
Security,  just  short  of  the  40  necessary  to 
qualify  at  age  62.  Berkheimer  contended 
that  the  benefits  would  be  better  and  they 
could  pick  up  the  needed  quarters  later  if 
they  ever  left  COG.  They  were  convinced. 

On  Jan.  1,  1976,  COG  left  Social  Security, 
the  first  local  governmental  agency  to  do  so. 
Other  private,  nonprofit  oi'ganlzations  may 
have  pulled  out  also,  but  neither  Sociaj 
Security  nor  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  collects  the  payments,  have  any  tig- 
\ires  compiled  on  such  groups. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  at  thLs 
point  Is  takmg  a  low  key  approach  to  the 
defections  from  their  system. 

"We  recognize  that  under  the  law  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,"  a  spokesman 
said,  'But  our  goal  is  as  close  to  universal 
coverage  for  the  American  people  as  possible 
and  we  therefore  dout  like  to  see  employers 
terminate.  Our  major  concern  Is  that  work- 
ers not  lose  these  benefits." 

So  far,  according  to  the  Social  Securitv 
Administration,  the  majority  of  terminations 
have  been  on  the  West  Coast  where  private 
insurance  companies  have  actively  sought  la 
convince  governments  to  get  out. 

Tlie  California  cities  of  Santa  Cru*.  Santa 
Maria,  Clayton  and  San  Jose  are  6ut  and 
Sacramento  and  San  Mateo  counties,  like 
Alaska,  have  announced  intent  to  withdraw. 
The  East  Coast  has  seen  no  major  defections, 
yet. 

The  next  link  in  the  local  chain  of  events 
is  COG'S  plan  to  provide  information  on  its 
own  experience  to  the  16  area  governments 
who  are  members  of  the  regional  planning 
agency. 

"I  would  think  the  local  governments  will 
find  the  same  thing  we  did."  Berkheimer 
.said.  "It  seems  they  covild  benefit  from  gel- 
ting  out  of  Social  Seciu'ity." 

But  interviews  with  local  government 
officials  showed  considerable  support  for  the 
Social  Secvu-ity  programs. 

Most  were  unaware  that  COG  had  left  the 
system  even  though  COG's  action  had  been 
anproved  unanimously  by  representatives  of 
the  local  governments. 

A  majority  were  unaware  that  It  was  legally 
possible  to  withdraw  from  Social  Security 
and  all  seemed  to  have  doubts  about  the 
morality  of  leaving  the  federal  system  at  a 
time  when  It  is  In  trouble.  But  most  said 
they  would  look  into  the  COG  decision. 
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Xlontgomery  County,  where  policemen 
want  out  of  Social  Security,  has  completed 
a  stiMly  and  drafted  a  proposal  to  do  so,  but 
that  plan  Is  «tlll  In  the  executive  branch  and 
no  decision  has  been  made. 

Fairfax  County  finance  director  Warren 
Hutchinson  said,  "r  looS  at  Social  Security 
as  something  of  a  welfare  prr.firam.  Money 
for  It  will  have  to  comt-  out  of  taxes  if  it  it 
not  available  elsewhere 

"But  you  CLUkl  have  u  beautiful  retlre- 
nie:u  system  d  you  dldn  t  have  U  pay  Social 
Security. 

•Well  definitely  study  it,'  Hutchinson 
said,  "and  I  thtnic  when  thlnsrs  get  rollint; 
you'll  find  a  lot  of  groups  getting  out" 

So  far.  no  local  government  has  announced 
its  Intent  to  withdraw,  so  by  la-*'  none  can 
do  so  for  at  least  two  years. 

That  l.s  enough  time  for  Contjress  to  take 
steps  to  cut  the  impact  of  the  payroll  dedur- 
tions  that  are  so  painfully  noticeable  to 
workers  covered   by  Social   Security. 

But  If  nothing  Is  done,  the  action  by  COO. 
Alaska  and  the  California  cities  and  counties 
will,  according  to  COG  counsel  John  Bosley, 
be  "the  beginning  of  a  trend  of  organiza- 
tions getting  out  of  Social  Security  who  can 
get  out  of  it" 


URGE  PASSAGE  OF  NEW  PUBLIC 
WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  TO 
REDUCE  L'NEMPLOYMEN'l'  AND 
GET  THE  ECONOMY  MOVING 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OK   CONNEcTIcrX 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'l  Al  I\  E:.S 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  3  weeks 
ago.  this  House  demonstrated  Its  fti-m 
commitment  to  take  effective  action 
against  unemployment  and  a  sluggish 
economy  by  overwhelmingly  voting  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  Act  of  1975. 

This  was  a  vital  measure  designed  to 
create  almost  600,000  jobs,  and  to  pro- 
vide antirecession  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  help  them  avoid 
laying  off  employees  engaged  in  vital 
municipal  services,  such  as  police  and 
fire  protection. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  could 
have  expected  to  be  eligible  for  about 
$24  million  in  antirecession  money  alone 
Including  about  $5.2  million  available  for 
dispersal  among  eligible  communities 
with  populations  under  50,000 — such  as 
many  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  my  own 
Second  District. 

It  was  a  measure  I  voted  for  whole- 
heartedly when  it  first  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  In  late  January,  and  which 
I  voted  for  again  during  the  veto  over- 
ride ballot.  I  think  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation  is  more  than  apparent,  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  passed  in  this 
House  by  an  impressive  321-to-80  vote 
The  veto  override  tally  was  jast  as  con- 
clusive— 319  to  98. 

Unfortunately,  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  were  unable  to  muster  enough 
votes  to  override  the  President's  veto,  and 
this  needed  legislation  has  yet  to  become 
law. 

Once  again,  President's  Ford's 
negative,  "govemment-by-veto"  has 
worked  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tiiis  Congress  cannot  let 
this  continue,  and  we  must  work  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  draft  another  biU 
containing  similar,  effective  measures  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  fight  the  re- 
cession. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  other  body  has 
been  vorking  on  such  a  measure,  and 
that  our  Ho'j^e  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  is  fol- 
lowmg  that  action  with  Interest.  I  ap- 
plaud such  cooperation  and  hope  that 
new  logislaHon  will  be  forthcoming 
quickly. 

This  country  r.ced.^  s'jch  legl.slation. 
hecaui>e  despite  the  improvements  in  un- 
employment figures  receuLiy,  tliere  still 
arc  more  than  7  million  people  out  of 
work.  Despite  the  apparent  slight  im- 
provement in  the  economy,  State  and 
Ixral  governments  still  are  hard  pressed 
to  meet  their  obligations. 

The  PubUc  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1975  was  an  appropriate  means  to  for- 
ward progress  against  unemployment 
und  recession.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  not 
the  "election  year  pork  barrel"  which 
would  mean  "excessive  Federal  spending" 
which  the  President  accused  it  of  being. 
We  should  examine  what  this  bill  real- 
ly tried  to  do,  and  we  will  conclude  that 
this  Nation  cannot  afford  not  to  have 
the  programs  as  envisioned  in  this  vetoed 
legislation. 

First.  let  me  sa/  that  the  charge  of 
•  excessive  Federal  spending"  is  Inappro- 
priate, because  all  the  funds  authorized 
for  tills  measure  in  fiscal  1976  were  al- 
ready included  in  the  congressional 
budget  resolutions,  adopted  to  limit  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Second,  this  bill  did  not  represent  an 
intntsion  by  the  Federal  Government 
into  our  State  and  local  government  op- 
erations or  into  the  private  enterprise 
sector.  Indeed,  most  of  the  600,000  jobs 
to  be  created  would  have  been  in  the 
private,  construction,  and  construction- 
related  industries. 

Tills  bill  would  have  autliorized  $2.5 
billion  tlirough  September  30,  1977.  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  local 
public  works  projects  that  could  be 
started  within  90  days.  Such  projects 
could  include  municipal  offices,  libraries, 
schools,  sewer  lines,  and  treatment 
plants,  police  and  flrfe  stations  and  health 
and  recreation  facilities. 

Another  $1.5  billion  would  have  gone 
for  antirecession  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. This  money,  to  be  extended 
only  for  5  calendar  quarters  beginning 
April  1.  1076,  would  be  intended  to  help 
these  governments  avoid  layoffs  of  essen- 
tial workers,  because  of  declining  rev- 
enues due  to  the  recession. 

ThLs  program  would  be  the  source  of 
tlie  approximately  $24  million  in  money 
for  Connecticut  that  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Other  parts  of  the  measure  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  water  pollution  abatement 
programs  and  other  economic  recovery 
initiatives. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion requires  decisive  action — action  to 
spark  a  recovery  and  put  people  to  work. 
Under  this  bill,  the  stimulus  of  new  em- 
ployTnent  would  generate  additional  pur- 
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chasing  power  and  danand,  which 
should  create  still  more  jobs  and  acceler- 
ate the  economic  rebound. 

Despite  the  President's  veto,  Congress 
must  move  ahead  to  provide  this  decisive 
action,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
again  support  a  public  works  employ- 
ment act  when  it  comes  before  us. 


A  PARASITIC  WATERLOO  MAY 
AWAIT  MOSQUITO 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Nickle  of  the  USD  A  Agricultural 
Research  Center  in  Beltsvllle,  Md.,  has 
been  successful  In  discovering  a  parasite 
that  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  types  of 
mosquitoes  that  carry  encephalitis  and 
malaria. 

This  advance  in  man's  continuing 
struggle  against  insect  pests  was  outlined 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
The  future  of  integrated  pest  control 
management  to  combat  both  insect  car- 
ried disease  and  to  reduce  the  annua] 
amount  of  food  consumed  or  destroyed  by 
insects  must  be  one  of  our  top  research 
priorities.  Each  of  these  envirorunentally 
sound  victories  represents  a  major  step 
forward. 

I  would  like  to  .share  this  article  and 
this  scientific  advance  with  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  it  in  the  Recoru  at 
tills  time: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  21 ,  rJ76| 

A  Parasitic  Waiekloo  May  Await  Mosqun-o 

(By  Albert  Serlstedt,  Jr.) 

Beltsviixk,  Md. — A  Department  of  Agri- 
culture scientist  has  found  that  «  tiny  para- 
Bite  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  many  kinds  of  mos- 
quitoes, including  those  that  carry  encepha- 
litis and  malaria. 

In  fart,  the  work  of  Dr.  WlUlam  R.  Nickle 
ha.";  been  so  successful  that  he  is  now  con- 
ferring with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  about  preparing  the  panuslte  for  com- 
inerdal  sales  this  summer. 

There  Is  considerable  Interest  in  the  para- 
site, whlcli  1.S  harmless  to  humans,  because  it 
Is  eavlroumentally  safe  and  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  logical  alternative  to  DDT  and  ether 
pesticides  for  the  control  of  many  types  of 
mosquitoes. 

DDT  was  banned  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  1973  because  of  Its 
potential  hazard  to  man  and  animals. 

The  parasite  is  a  nematode  with  the  "rclen- 
tltic  name  of  Reeslmermls  Nielsen!.  Unlike 
some  other  nematodes,  it  is  also  harmless 
to  crops  and  plants  in  addition  to  causing  no 
problems  for  human  beings. 

Dr.  Nickle  has  been  raising  nemaiode.s  lu 
enormous  qxiantlties  In  his  laboratory  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center  here  ind 
watching  them  go  to  work  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mosquito  larvae.  Mosquitoes 
pass  through  a  larvae  stage  in  water  before 
growing  to  adulthood  and  developing  wings. 

The  parasite,  a  worm-like  creature  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  long,  swims  on  the  top  of 
water  where  the  moequlto  larvae  are  growing. 
Once  the  parasite  touches  a  larva  It  emits 
a  glue  that  sticks  to  the  larva. 

Then.  Dr.  Nickle  explained,  the  nematode 
bites  a  hole  In  the  larva,  or  "wlggler."  as  It 
la  called,  and  crawls  Inside  its  host.  The  glue 
hardens  and  seals  the  liole. 
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Inside,  the  nematode  tlirives  on  the  larva 
In  tN-pical  parasitic  fashion.  After  a  few  days, 
the  parasite  cuta  another  hole  In  Ita  hoit 
and  emerges  Into  the  water.  The  seconci  hole 
does  not  harden,  the  essential  fluids  of  the 
I  rvft  drain  out  and  the  "wlggler"  dies. 
All  of  this  shows.  Dr.  Nickle  said,  that 
voii  can,  as  a  thinking  person,  outwit  the 
uio-'-qulto." 

After  the  nematodes  emerge  from  the  lar- 
;»e  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  mosquito 
pond,  crawl  into  the  sand  and  mate.  Each 
ffniaie  nematode  lays  about  2,500  eggs. 

■  But  the  exciting  thing  about  this  para- 
site is  that  we  find  that  once  we  release  them 
iu  the  field,  they  become  established  In  the 
poiid,"  Dr.  Nickle  said. 

The  entomologist  has  released  nematode 
eRgs  at  15  breeding  areas  In  Maryland  In- 
cluding ponds  In  Beltsvllle  College  Park  and 
Fort  Meade  Scientists  co-operating  with  him 
liave  distributed  eggs  in  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

The  researchers  are  attempting  to  deter- 
mine if  the  parasite  eggs  will  survive  the 
northeastern  winters  In  order  that  this  sys- 
tem of  biological  control  of  moeqttltoes  might 
continue  indefinitely. 

■'Unlike  chemical  control  of  moequitoes," 
Dr.  Niclde  has  said,  "repeated  applications 
of  nematodes  may  be  unnecestary  on  a  fre- 
quent basis." 

The  mosquito  used  as  the  host  in  Dr. 
Nickle's  laboratory  experiments  is  called  Cu- 
\ex  Pipiens.  It  Is  the  common  household  mos- 
quito, but  the  carrier  of  the  encephalitis  vi- 
ruu. 

However,  the  nematode  also  attacks  the 
Hiiopheline  mosquito  which  is  the  carrier 
of  malaria. 

'This  thing  really  likes  anopheline  mos- 
quitoes," Dr.  Nickle  observed. 

The  Beltsvllle  researcher,  wlio  is  40  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  from  the  tTnlversity  of 
California,  has  reported  his  findings  to  the 
Entomological  Society  of  America. 

If  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
gives  its  formal  approval  to  this  parasitic 
form  of  mosquito  control,  a  New  York  State 
company  Is  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the 
breeding  of  the  nematodes  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Dr.  Nickle  Indicated. 

The  scientist,  looking  ahead,  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  day  when  he  is  walking 
through  a  hardware  store  and  watches  a 
shopper  In  front  of  him  take  a  box  of  the 
mosquito  killer  off  the  shelf. 

"That  to  me  would  be  tremendotis."  he 
s?.id. 
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valuable  experience  ot  FBI  Instructors 
cm  a  daily  basis.  Last  year  alone,  over 
345.000  law  enforcement  officials  bene- 
fited from  this  program. 

Yet,  at  a  time  when  crime  continues 
to  rise,  when  the  hazards  of  the  law  en- 
forcement profession  continue  to  in- 
crease, the  administration  is  willing  to 
severely  curtail  Federal  support  for  one 
of  the  most  important  programs  directly 
effecting  every  community  in  America. 

Our  law  enforcement  officers  are  the 
least  appreciated  men  and  women  of 
this  country.  Already  overburdened  with 
the  ills  of  our  society,  they  sacrifice  their 
time  and  their  Uves  while  dedicating 
themselves  to  preserving  domestic  peace, 
order  and  security.  So  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  our  priorities  and  deny  them  the 
training  so  necessary  for  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 


A  POLICEMAN'S  LOT  IS  NOT  A 
HAPPY  ONE 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF   SOtrrH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  reduce  the 
training  budget  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  by  $7.9  million.  This  is 
truly  appalling,  not  only  because  of  the 
impact  it  will  have  on*the  effectiveness 
of  State,  municipal,  and  county  law  en- 
lorcement  training  programs,  but  the 
most  certain  effect  of  reduced  morale  in 
our  law  enforcement  ranks. 

The  training  which  has  been  provided 
by  FBI  instructors  ranges  from  basic  re- 
ci-uit  training  to  specialized  instruction 
in  such  areas  as  fingerprinting,  search 
and  seizure,  police-community  relations, 
and  most  often  supplements  already  ex- 
isting local  police  training  sessions.  Many 
States,  such  as  South  Carolina,  use  the 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Ml".  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  Chicago- 
area  attorneys,  Mr.  George  D.  Crowley 
and  Mr.  Mark  A.  Braun,  were  recently 
honored  by  the  Law  Alumni  Association 
of  Loyola  University  of  Chicago.  I  have 
known  both  of  these  gentlemen  for 
many  years  and  I  believe  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  legal  profession  are  both 
profound  and  lasting.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  many  of  whom,  like  my- 
self, are  alumni  of  Loyola  University 
School  of  Law,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
briefiy  the  acccnnplishments  of  Mr. 
Crowley  and  Mr.  Braun  and  comment  on 
the  coveted  awards  recently  bestowed  on 
them. 

Mr.  George  Crowley,  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized authority  and  practitioner  in 
criminal  tax  defense,  received  the  1976 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago  Law  Alumni 
Association's  Medal  of  Excellence.  His 
selection  for  this  award  was  based  on 
nominations  submitted  by  alumni.  He 
was  cited  "for  distinguished  service  to 
his  profession  as  a  practicing  attorney, 
and  for  his  loyalty  and  service  to  the 
Loyola  University  School  of  Law." 

A  1937  alumnus  of  the  school  of  law, 
he  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Crowley  & 
Goschi  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Crowley  is  a 
native  Chicagoan,  and  he  received  his 
undergraduate  degree  from  Georgetown 
University.  He  was  honored  with  an 
alumni  award  from  that  school  in  1970. 

During  his  legal  career,  he  has  held 
positions  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  SeiT- 
ice. 

Mr.  Crowley  is  a  cofounder  and  regent 
of  the  National  College  of  Criminal  De- 
fense Lawyers  and  Public  Defenders.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Federal.  American 
and  Chicago  Bar  Associations  and  is  ac- 
tive in  the  American  Judicature  Society. 
He  Is  also  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 
Mr.  Crowley  has  been  active  in  tte 
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continuing  legal  education  programs  in 
the  tax  and  criminal  areas  and  he  has 
served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Practicing 
Law  Institute  and  the  Nationsd  Insti- 
tutes of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
His  recent^  published  book,  "Criminal 
Tax  Fraud — ^Representing  the  Taxpayer 
Before  Trial" — ^Practicing  Law  Institute. 
1976 — is  the  first  major  book  in  that  field 
in  over  15  years. 

Mr.  Mark  Braun.  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Klohr,  Braun,  Lynch  It  Smith, 
received  the  1976  Francis  J.  Rooney-St. 
Thomas  More  Award  of  the  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Originated  in  1970,  this  award  honors 
the  dedication  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
legal  profession,  St.  Thomas  More,  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the 
67-year  history  of  the  school,  the  late 
Francis  J.  Rooney,  former  dean  and 
faculty  member  of  the  school.  The  award 
is  presented  each  year  to  an  sJumnus 
"in  recog^tion  of  his  continuous  and 
outstanding  loyalty  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  Loyola  University  School  of 
Law." 

Mr.  Braun.  a  native  of  Athens,  Wis., 
attended  Marquette  University  before  re- 
ceiving his  JX>.  from  Loyola  in  1949.  He 
has  been  associated  nith  his  current  law 
flrm  since  that  time.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American,  Illinois,  and  Chicago  Bar 
Associations,  and  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Federation  of  Insurance  Counsel, 
and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Committee  of  the 
Defense  Research  Institute. 

An  adjunct  professor  at  Loyola's  School 
of  Law,  Mr.  Braim  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Loyola  Law  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  close  personal 
relationship  with  both  these  outstanding 
lawyers.  In  addition  to  attending  the 
same  xmdergraduate  school  as  I  did, 
Georgetown  University,  George  Crowley 
was  officer  in  charge  of  the  Naval  In- 
telligence Reserve  Unit,  9th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, when  I  joined  as  a  junior  officer 
and  we  served  together  for  several  years. 
He  iK>ssesses  those  qualities  of  leadership, 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  rule  of 
law  that  make  him  an  inspiration  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  is  eloquent  on  behalf 
of  many  causes  that  stand  in  need  of  his 
rare  spirit  and  skill. 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  being  a 
classmate  of  Mark  Braun  ai  Loyola  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Mark  was  an  out- 
standing student  who  continued  his  love 
of  scholarship  and  justice  into  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law.  He  is  tlie  outstand- 
ing leader  of  the  Workman's  Compen- 
sation Bar  in  Chicago.  We  were  members 
of  the  same  law  firm  for  a  period  of  time, 
and  I  came  to  know  and  admire  his  skill 
and  professionalism.  He  is  what  every 
lawyer  ought  to  be.  The  legal  profession 
is  held  in  low  esteem  by  too  many  citi- 
zens, but  they  do  not  know  Marie  Braim, 
a  gentleman  of  attainment  and  compas- 
sion. I  am  proud  to  enjoy  his  fellowship. 
I  wish  them  both  many  long  years  of 
success  in  service  to  their  communities 
and  commend  Loyola  University  School 
of  Law  for  their  perception  in  honoring 
two  such  prominent  and  exemplary  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 


.'■:.i^ 
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VIROINIA  VFW   CONTEST   WINNER 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF   VTKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  the  win- 
ning speech  from  Virginia  as  delivered 
by  Carroll  McKlnley  Sluss,  130  Baby 
Street,  Tazewell,  Va.,  in  the  1975-76 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  voice  of 
democracy  scholarship  program.  As 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
winning  contestant  from  each  State  has 
been  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a 
guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  the  final  Judging  tonight  at  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  Carroll, 
who  attends  Tazewell  High  School  in  my 
congressional  district,  where  he  is  a 
member  of  tiie  National  Honor  Society 
and  Who's  Who  in  American  High 
Schools,  for  his  excellent  presentation  on 
democracy  in  America.  I  am  pleJised  to 
bring  his  winning  speech  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

What   Our   Bicewtennial   HEUiTAct   M.'ans 

To  Me 

(By  Carroll  McKlnley  Sluss) 

To  me,  our  Bicentennial  Heritage  can  be 
compared  to  a  bouse.  America  began  build- 
ing her  house  In  the  ITOO's.  Since  that  time, 
the  house  haa  gone  through  several  house- 
hold heads  and  has  been  remodeled  several 
times,  A  beautiful,  majestic  mansion  or  a 
warm  comfortable  home  can  both  represent 
America.  The  actual  building  of  the  home, 
however  large  or  small  best  displays  Amer- 
ica's two-hundred  year  old  history. 

The  foundation  for  this  democratic  mas- 
terpiece was  laid  in  three  sections.  First,  the 
Declaration  or  Independence  broke  the 
ground  for  the  foundation.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  provided  the  cement  for  a  solid 
structure.  Then  the  physical  portion  of  the 
bonse  began  with  the  construction  of  the 
walls  Just  as  the  Constitution  outlined  the 
make  up  of  America's  bouse. 

The  construction  of  America's  hou.'ie  con- 
tinued smoothly  for  about  80  to  90  years. 
The  Gold  Rush  of  '49  along  with  other  ex- 
pansion efforts,  including  Immigration.  In- 
creased the  size  of  this  house. 

Problems  did  arise  as  America  was  pre- 
paring to  finish  the  basement  and  start  the 
first  floor  during  her  second  100  years.  The 
structure  of  the  house  was  weakened  by  a 
severe  earthquake  called  the  "Civil  War." 
During  this  shaky  experience,  the  House  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Fortunately,  the 
house  was  not  beyond  repair.  The  holes  were 
patched  up.  a  lesson  was  learned  and  Amer- 
ica's architectural  masterpiece  contUiued. 

Although  the  buUdlng  of  America's  house 
was  hampered  by  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  World  War  One,  the  structure  progrciised. 
As  America  worked  on  her  first  floor,  we 
decided  it  was  about  time  for  a  house  party. 
Thus  the  wild  party  of  the  "Roaring  Twen- 
ties" began.  It  was  one  of  the  wildest,  long- 
est and  most  colorful  parties  of  all  time. 
Cleaning  up  such  a  large  house  after  a  tre- 
mendotifl  p«urty  was  a  slow,  hard  task.  Dur- 
ing tills  dflan-up  period.  America  found  her 
bouM  In  ft  state  of  Depression. 

Just  M  ttJe  clean-up  of  America's  house 
ended,  ber  backyard  was  attacked  by  a  band 
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of  Japanese  Beetles.  Since  these  beetles 
caught  America  by  surprise,  she  was  not  pre- 
pared to  combat  them.  America  held  the 
beetles  off  long  enough  for  her  master  gar- 
dener, Harry  Truman,  to  release  his  fabulous 
insect  repellant — the  atomic  bomb.  After  Mr. 
Truman  deployed  his  weapon,  the  battle 
ceased  and  America's  backyard  returned  to 
normal. 

America  continued  to  expand  her  home, 
with  people  and  with  two  additional  rooms 
during  the  years  after  the  "Beetle  Battle". 
The  two  new  rooms  were  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
and  they  along  with  the  remainder  of  the 
house  prospered  under  the  supervision  of 
such  able  carpenters  art  Elsenhower,  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

In  recent  ilrae.s,  however,  America's  home 
ha.3  fa"ed  dUIicult  problems.  One  major  prob- 
lem is  taking  care  of  all  her  residents.  An- 
other problem  !s  trying  to  find  enough  fuel 
to  keep  the  house  going.  The  most  severe 
problem,  though,  was  facing  the  terrible 
storm.  "Watergate."  This  twister  shook  Amer- 
icas  hou.se  up  so  badly  that  her  master  car- 
penter at  the  time.  Richard  Nl.xon,  didn't 
know  which  way  to  go.  so  he  left  and  the 
h'orm  subsided. 

This  Is  America's  two  ."tdrv,  two  htmdred 
year  old  home  a.s  It  stands  ttiday.  What  docs 
the  future  hold:"  Well,  America  Ls  prepared 
to  embark  on  the  third  floor  of  her  beauti- 
ful dwelling.  The  next  oue-hundred  years 
promi.oe  to  hold  much  dynamic  e.xcltement 
and  seriaus  problems  for  America.  That  Is 
why  America  must  continue  to  choose  capa- 
ble chief  carpenters  and  adequate  assistants 
«>  th"  coiLstnictlon  of  America's  democratic 
mansion  will  never  falter. 


ACTION   ON   FOREIGN   BRIBES  AND 
EXTORTION  STILL  NEEDED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 
IN   i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEd 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  House  approved  my 
amendments  to  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Act  (H.R.  11963).  The 
amendments,  for  the  first  time,  set  out 
a  procedure  whereby  military  aid  to  for- 
eign nations  could  be  cut  off  If  officials 
of  the  nation  received  brloes,  extorted,  or 
attempted  extortion  from  American 
citizens. 

I  think  we  should  now  do  two  more 
things.  We  should  have  a  procedure 
whereby  nonmllltary  or  economic  aid 
could  be  stopped  If  a  foreign  nation  is 
bribing,  extorting,  or  attempting  to  ex- 
tort American  citizens.  The  principle  of 
considering  military  aid  cutoff  should  be 
applied  to  the  economic  aid  category  too. 

Also,  this  Congress  should  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  specific  punishment 
for  those  Americans  or  American  corpo- 
rations who  pay  bribes  overseas.  Our  sys- 
tem of  laws  needs  a  deterrent  to  these 
international  bribe  and  extortion 
.shenanigan."'. 

Whether  the  punishments  need  to  be 
heavy  fines,  jail  sentences,  or  both,  under 
a  misdemeanor  or  felony  statute  is  a 
question  the  Congress  should  resolve. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  would  Include  the  aid 
cutoff  approach  plus  the  penalties 
section. 


March  9,  1976 

In  the  meantime,  I  Y^e  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  H.R.  11963  will 
agree  to  keep  my  military  aid  cutoff 
amendment. 


March  10,  1976 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 
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WESTCHESTER  JUNIOR  STRING 
ORCHESTRA  TO  PERFORM  AT 
KENNEDY  CENTER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsday.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  West- 
chester Junior  String  Orchestra  from 
Westchester  Coimty,  N.Y.,  will  be  ap- 
pearing this  weekend  in  the  "Music  and 
Youth  Festival"'  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  or- 
chestra, composed  of  51  fine  musicians 
in  grades  5  through  9,  will  be  performing 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  14,  from 
3:45  to  4:30  p.m..  in  the  grand  foyer, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Harry 
Alshin. 

The  Jimior  String  Orchestra  is  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  Mr.  Alshin's  deep  per- 
.sonal  commitment  to  working  with  young 
musicians.  Seeking  the  talent  which  has 
already  received  primary  training  in  the 
schools  and  with  private  teachers,  Mr. 
Alshin  assembles  the  youngsters  and 
molds  them  into  a  performing  unit  of 
high  merit  and  ability  unsurpassed  for  9 
group  of  their  age.  He  has  concentrated 
on  reaching  children  at  an  early  stage  in 
their  musical  development  and  works 
with  them  on  improving  their  string 
techniques,  intonation,  and  dynamics. 
Emphasizing  the  vaaxe  advanced  string 
compositions  such  as  those  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  the  conductor  uses  new  ear 
training  and  visual  approaches. 

The  Westchester  Jimlor  String  Or- 
chestra is  a  most  unique  organization, 
composed  of  muslcltins  rigorously  trained 
to  a  high  degree  of  musical  perfection  at 
a  comparatively  young  age.  A  very  valu- 
able and  enriching  personal  experience  is 
gained  when  these  51  boys  and  girls 
gather  in  the  Westchester  County  Center 
for  rehearsals  every  Thursday  afternoon. 

Membership  in  the  orchestra,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  cotmty  department  of 
park.s.  recreation,  and  consenation,  is 
open  on  an  audition  basis  to  any  young- 
ster in  grades  5  through  9  who  can  meet 
tlie  performance  standards. 

For  8  years,  this  fine  group  has  twice 
had  the  honor  of  performing  Lincoln 
Center  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  State 
and  National  Music  Educators'  Conven- 
tions and  at  Lebanon  Valley  College  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  Saturday,  March  13, 
prior  to  their  visit  to  Washington,  D.C., 
they  will  be  appearing  In  Atlantic  City 
at  the  National  Music  Educators  Con- 
ference. 

The  Westchester  Junior  String  Or- 
chestra has  been  Invited  to  participate  In 
the  "Showcase  of  American  Youth 
Music"  at  the  Kennedy  Center  this  week- 
end after  nationwide  auditions.  They  will 
be  the  youngest  group  of  string  players 


to  appear  In  this  Blcentenniai  musical 
event  and  I  am  sure  that  their  perfoim- 
ance  wlU  be  a  credit  to  thdr  families, 

their  homes,  Westchester  County,  and  the 

Nation. 

In  honor  of  their  performance  this 
weekend,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  Bat- 
ing the  members  of  the  group  and  their 
program  for  Sunday,  March  14  at  the 
Keimedy  Center: 

Westchester  Jxtnior  String  Orchestra 

MR.  h.\rrt  alshin,  condttctor 

1st  violins 

Peter  Mable.  PatU  Wood  (co-concertmas- 
ters),  Dan  AUtowskl.  Peter  Clmrk.  Dan 
Ehrenkrantz,  Dora  Hannlnen.  Reglna  Hick- 
man, Deborah  Kors,  Arden  Lambert,  Mwr 
Uord,  nse  Padegs.  Julie  PoUitt.  Je«f  Stein- 
berg, Nan  VoUnsky,  Elizabeth  Wald. 
2nd  violins 

Liane  AUtowskl.  Le©  Ann  Blumenthal,  Lisa 
DeLuca,  Eric  Gottesman,  Jamie  Dotoratos, 
Sharon  CSewlrts.  Dkvld  Kallah,  Karen  Ka- 
mlnsky,  Bruce  Kklk.  Llaa  Kors.  Badirt  Mes- 
nikoff.  SylvU  Pattags,  Robert  Plotkln,  Lorri 
Staal,  John  Voulgarls.  - 
Violas 

Barry  BlumenttAl,  Peter  Chang,  Mlra  Do- 
mlshak,  Desiree  ElMTler,  Louise  Elton,  Steve 
Jone.s,  Robin  LePever,  Rena  Nutku,  Scott 
Sokol. 

Basses, 

LaUt  LcKjiuba.  Paul  McCarthy.  Susan  Sokol. 

Piano 
Diira  HaimUien. 

Cellos 
Tanya  Dedyo.  Howard  Gould,  Vera  Joffe,  Ty 
Kim,  Jay  McCarthy.  Chipper  Ross,  Dan  Stelu- 
berg.  Carolyn  Topp,  Judy  Rubin. 
Perc«.ssion 
Barry  BUimeuthal. 

Giitsi  soloists 
Virgiul.^   Lum,   Piano;    Hlroshi   Shibutnni, 
nute. 

PROGRAM 

Concerto  in  D  Minor:  O.  B.  "Vitale. 

Concerto  Grosso,  Opus  6,  No.  1:  G.  P. 
Handel. 

Serenade  for  Strings  (conducted  by  the 
composer) :  Robert  Washburn. 

Danzas  de  Panama:  William  Grant  Still. 

Nocturne  for  Strings  (conducted  by  the 
composer) :  Alan  Shulman. 

Brandenburg  Concerto,  No.  S:  J.  S.  Bach. 

Macumbu  (conducted  by  the  composer) : 
Harrv  Alshin, 


TJKRAINIAIC  CHAMPION  OF  LIBERTY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  mw  TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  JSEUiNET.  "hltr.  Speaker: 
Fettur  ttM  taara,  those  bloody  tavemers. 
In  weU-forged  shackles  and  Immure   them 

In  some  forgotten  vavilt ! 

To  tolUng  people,  O  Most  Merciful, 
Who  labcv  In  their  devastated  land. 
Send  your  endtirlng  strength !  .  .  . 

Vouchsafe  to  me,  O  God,  that  on  this  earth 
I  may  love  Truth  and  Justice  to  the  last; 
Grant  me  a  loyal  friend. 

— Taras  Shevchenko. 
St.  Petersburg,  May  25,  1860. 

This  Wednesday  marks  the  115th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Ukraine's 
poet-laureate  and  national  hero,  Taras 
Shevchenlco.  A  contemporary  of  Abra- 
ham Tinciniln,  bom  in  1814  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiev,  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
emancipation  of  men  from  the  bondage 
of  Russian  imperialism  and  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

From  his  earliest  writings  he  was  the 
patriot  of  Ukraine.  The  fate  of  the 
jc^faaLVn  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  op- 
pressed countz7m«a  were  constantly  in 
his  thoughts.  In  his  first  works,  in  ac- 
cu'dance  with  ttie  Romantic  currents  of 
the  day,  he  idealized  the  life  which  they 
lived,  the  stem  and  bitter  conflicts  which 
they  waged  for  independence,  and  he 
glorified  the  Kobzars,  the  folk  bards,  who 
alone  preserved  for  posterity  the  memory 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Ukrainian 
past. 

Shevchenko's  masterpiece,  Kobzar. 
published  in  1840,  marked  an  epoch  in 
modem  Ukrainian  literature.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  poet  rose  to  pour  out  his 
feelings  on  behalf  of  his  pe<^e  in  the 
native  language  of  the  Ukraine. 

It  was  Shevchenko  who  called  on 
Ukrainians  to  hope  for  and  expect  a 
"George  Washington"  of  their  own  to 
lead  their  country  to  freedom.  In  liis 
poem  "The  Feeble-Minded"  he  attacked 


In  1857  aU  tyrants.  Czars,  and  enemies  of 

human  decency.  It  was  Shevchenko  who 

pratested    from    confinement    hi    St 

Fetmburg: 

It  makBB  great  difference  to  me 

That  evU  folk  and  vickied  men 

Attack  our  Ukraine,  once  so  free. 

And  rob  and  plunder  it  at  will. 

That  makes  great  difference  to  me  .  .  . 

It  was  he  who  strongly  decried  the 
denial  of  Jewish  civil  rights  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  White  Tsars. 

No  one  has  bdieved  more  firmly  or 
voiced  more  clearly  their  unyielding  and 
imcompromlsing  belief  that  dnnocracy, 
truth,  and  freedom  would  eventually 
triumph.  No  one  has  worked  harder  or 
suffered  more  to  bring  about  that  day  of 
Victor^'.  In  the  spirit  of  Public  Law  86- 
749  we  join  our  fellow  citizens  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  in  honoring  him  today. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  year.s 
ago  today,  on  March  9,  1776,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  directed  that — 

No  oath  by  way  of  test  be  imposed  upon, 
exacted,  or  required  of  any  of  the  inhabitant  > 
of  these  colonies,  by  any  military  officers. 

Congress  acted  after  having  learned 
that  General  Lee  had  imposed  a  test  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  in  order  to 
determine  their  political  loyalties.  The 
congressicmal  concern  over  the  political 
issues  involved  was  reflected  in  a  letter 
the  New  York  delegates  sent  to  the  New 
York  Committee  of  Safety : 

However  salutary  such  a  measure  might  be. 
when  grounded  on  a  legal  and  constitutional 
basis,  we  were  much  alarmed  that  it  should 
owe  its  authority  to  any  mlUtary  officer  .  .  . 
We  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  Important  acts  of  legislation,  and  a  bigh 
encroachment  upon  your  rights  as  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  free  people.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  liberty  where  the  mUitary  is  not  sub- 
ordinate to  the  civil  power  in  everything  not 
immediately  connected  with  their  opera- 
tions.  .    .    . 
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SENATE^Wednesday,  March  10,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Lkaht. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

O  Thou  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  as  we 
bow  in  this  quiet  moment  dedicated  to 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  make  vivid 
our  faith  in  those  deep  and  holy  founda- 
tions which  our  fathers  laid,  lest  we  build 
on  shallow  and  feeble  foundations.  Keep 
m  certain  of  Thee  and  faithful  to  the 
unchanging  law  Thou  hast  revealed  in 
Thy  Word.  Througii  days  of  contention 
and  controversy,  enable  Thy  servants  in 
this  place  to  be  calm,  confident,  wise,  and 
just.  As  we  spend  our  lives  "as  a  tale 


that  is  told,"  maj'  it  be  to  tlie  very  last 
page  a  record  of  service  well  done,  of 
duty  faced  without  flinching,  with  honor 
unstained,  so  that  when  the  twilight  be- 
gins to  hover  and  the  journey's  end  draws 
near,  and  our  working  day  is  done,  we 
may  be  granted  a  safe  lodging,  a  holy 
rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTmO   PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Pi'esident  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

"Hie  legislative  clerk  read  the  folio.'.- - 
ing  letter: 


U.S.   Sf.N.\TE. 

President  pro  temp<.)rf. 
Washington.  DC,  March  in,  lii7C.. 
To  ihe  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Patrick  J. 
Le.'^ht,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  E.\srL.\ND, 
President  pro  tev.porc 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  9.  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

Txie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Ml".  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  James  Gordon 
Knapp,  of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Francis 
Hughes,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S. 


COURT    OF    MILITARY 
APPEALS 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  Holmes 
Cook,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.    AIR    FORCE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundi-y  nomination.s  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  indicated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nommations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


US.    MARINE    CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Allan  T.  Wood, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  I'ead  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force  and  the  Anny  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  con.sidered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
request  that  the  President  be  notified  ot 
the  confirmation  of  tlie.se  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tlie 
Senate  resumed  the  con.-iideration  of 
leg:i.slative  business. 


CONSIDERATION         OF         CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  IV'^r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendars  Nos. 
605  and  654. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
)X)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  BOYCOTTS  AND  DOMES- 
TIC AND  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
IMPROVED  DISCLOSURE  ACTS  OP 
19'75 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  953)  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  action  li.  the  ca.se  of  re- 
strictive trade  practices  or  boycotts. 

ORDER  rOB   S     951   TO  BE  PLACED  UNDER  SUBJECTS 
ON  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  pre- 
vious request  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent that  the  bill  be  placed  under  the 
heading  "Subjects  ontlie  Table." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOANS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
DUCERS SUFFERING  LOSSES  DUE 
TO  TOXIC  CHEMICAL  CONTAAH- 
NATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2578)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultm-e  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  agricultural  producers 
who  suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  having 
their  agricultural  commodities  or  live- 
stock quarantined  or  condemned  because 
such  commodities  or  livestock  have  been 
found  to  contain  toxic  chemicals  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

OEKINmONS 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(«)    "Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund" 


means  the  fund  established  under  section  309 
of  the  ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act; 

(b)  "agricultural  producer"  means  any 
bona  fide  fanner  or  rancher  primarily  and 
directly  engaged  in  the  production  of  food 
crops,  animal  feedcrops,  livestock  (including 
poultry) .  or  livestock  products; 

(c)  •'Federal  official"  means  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  empowered  to 
quarantine  or  condemn  property  for  reasons 
of  p\ibllc  health; 

id)  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
-Agriculture; 

le)  "Stave"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(fl  "State  offlclal"  means  any  officer  of  a 
State  government  empowered  to  quarantine 
or  condenjn  property  for  reasons  of  public 
health; 

(g)  "toxic  chemical"  means  any  organic 
or  inorganic  chemical  substance  whose  pres- 
ence or  level  of  presence  is  deemed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health  by  Federal  or 
SfRie  officials;  and 

I  h )  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  2.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  loans  through  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  tlie  United  States  who — 

1 1 )  sustain  losses  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
food  crops,  animal  feedcrops.  livestock  (In- 
cluding poultry),  or  livestock  products  be- 
ing quarantined  or  condemned  by  a  Federal 
or  State  official  because  such  crops,  feedcrops, 
livestock  (including  poultry),  or  livestock 
products  contain  quantities  of  toxic  cheml- 
cjils  dangerous  to  the  public  health; 

(2)  do  not  negligently  or  willfully  intro- 
duce the  toxic  chemical  causing  the  quar- 
annne  or  condemnation  (if  the  toxic  chemi- 
cal is  alien  to  the  production  process)  or 
fail  to  lollow  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  toxic  chemical  causing  the  quarantine 
or  condemnation  (If  the  toxic  chemical  is  a 
part   of  the  production  process) ;   and 

(3)  will  u.se  the  proceeds  of  such  loans 
to  continue  their  farming  or  livestock  oper- 
ations. 

lb)  Loans  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
payable  in  not  more  than  seven  years  and 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
matvirity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  not  to 
exceed  I  per  centum  per  annum  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary may  modify  the  repayment  schedule 
to  be  commensurate  with  borrower  circum- 
stances by  postponing  all  principal  and  In- 
terest payments  for  up  to  three  years,  except 
for  an  annual  payment  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  principal.  During  this  grace  period. 
interest  shall  accrue  on  the  deferred  prin- 
cipal but  shall  not  accrue  on  deferred  inter- 
est. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  loan  made  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  either  (1)  the  fair 
niarket  value  i  in  the  absence  of  the  toxic 
chemical)  of  the  property  quarantined  or 
condemned,  or  the  replacement  value  there- 
of, whichever  is  less;  (2)  the  amount  of  the 
loss  for  which  the  loan  is  requested  minus 
any  compensation  the  producer  has  received 
for  such  loss;  or  (3)  $100,000. 

(d)  Any  agricultural  producer  receiving 
a  loan  under  thla  Act  who  la  subsequently 
compensated  for  the  loss  for  wblch  the  loan 
was  made  shall  repay  the  loan  up  to  the 
amotuit  of  the  compensation  not  later  than 
three  months  after  receipt  of  the  compen- 
sation. 

(e)  The  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fluid  may  be  utilized  to  pay  administrative 
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e.xpenfles  of  the  Secretary  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  ol  this  Act. 

£Fr£CTIV£  DATS 

Sti .  3.  Loaiis  under  this  Act  shall  be  nuuto 
ftvaiuiOle  to  agricultural  producers  for  losses 
incuiTed  on  or  after  January  1,  1973.  The 
ftUtV.oritv  to  make  loans  shall  terminate  three 
"yefr>  i\'.-i-T  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ac^ 

JUTLKS  -AND    REGULATIONS 

St  4  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
Fuili  ri'lP.'s  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
C'-.^-irv  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Tl.e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  tWrd  time, 
jiiid  passed. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  subsequently 
.s.tid;  Mr.  President,  this  morning,  the 
Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  approved 
S.  2578.  a  bill  to  provide  loans  for  agri- 
cultural producei-s  suffering  losses  due  to 
toxic  chemical  contamination.  This  bill 
V.  a.=;  introduced  to  respond  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  agricultural  producers 
who.  througji  no  fault  of  their  own,  suf- 
fer catastrophic  losses  from  the  contami- 
nation of  feed  and  livestock  with  toxic 
chemicals. 

In  the  past  the  Senate  has  attempted 
to  respond  to  these ,  incidents  by  pass- 
ing ad  hoc  indemnity'  legislation  which 
uould  provide  direct  payments  to  the 
victims.  These  indemnities  were  costly 
to  the  Treasurj-  and  easily  abused  in  dis- 
tribution. Because  fanners  received  di- 
rect payments  for  their  losses  from  the 
Federal  Government,  they  had  no  incen- 
tive to  pursue  their  civil  remedies  in  the 
courts  where  they  could  seek  compensa- 
tion from  the  corporations  or  other  par- 
ties whose  negligence  caused  their  loss. 
S.  2578  provides  a  responsible  alternative 
to  the  indemnity  approach.  Farmers 
whose  livestock  and  livestock  products 
have  been  condemned  because  of  chonl- 
cal  contaminants  may  seek  Government 
loans  to  tide  them  over  until  their  claims 
are  settled  in  the  courts.  UlOmate  lia- 
bility for  the  losses  remains  ■where  it 
shotild — on  the  parties  whose  negligence 
created  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 

This  problem  was  brought  home  to  me 
b.v  the  tragedy  which  the  PBB— -poly- 
brominated  biphenjl — ^incident  has  im- 
posed on  Michigan  fai-mei's.  llie  poison- 
ing of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
which  has  occm'xed  in  Michigan  over  the 
la&t  3  years  amounts  to  tlie  greatest  fi- 
nancial disaster  to  Micliigan  agricultiu'e 
in  memory.  While  some  settlements  of 
lamiers'  claims  have  been  made  by  the 
parties  at  fault,  others  have  been  delayed 
or  are  insufficient  to  cover  losses;  as  a 
result  many  Michigan  fanners  continue 
to  be  faced  with  financial  ruin  while  they 
w  ait  for  the  courts  to  compensate  them. 

lam  grateful  to  Senator  Talmadge,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  Senator  McGoverv,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
bill,  for  the  prompt  and  efflcient  manner 
in  which  S.  257B  was  considered  in  com- 
mittee. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill  2  months 
ago,  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  bill  was  not  available. 
The  Department  has  since  Informed  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  it  does  not 


recommend  passage  of  the  bill.  In  part, 
their  rationale  appears  to  be  based  on  a 
viev  that  S.  2578  would  duplicate  exist- 
ing programs.  Tlie  three  programs  they 
cite,  however,  fall  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  in  tlie  situation  I  described  in 
Michigan. 

These  incidents  are  not  considered  to 
be  "natural"  disasters  for  pui'poses  of  the 
emergency  loan  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  farmers  home  oper- 
ating loans,  there  is  both  the  problem  of 
considerable  delay  between  loan  applica- 
tion and  final  acceptance,  and,  more  Im- 
portant, the  inadequate  funding  to  meet 
even  noraial  demands,  much  less  emer- 
gencies such  as  covei"ed  under  S.  2578. 
Thei^e  are  simply  no  contingency  re- 
serves to  handle  a  toxic  chemical  con- 
tamination incident. 

The  emergency  livestock  program 
does  offer  sMne  assistance  to  livestock 
producers,  but  most  farmers  find  the  in- 
terest rates — commercially  set — prohibi- 
tive. 

The  PBB  victims  are  not  farmei-s  who 
are  seeking  to  expand  their  operations,  or 
to  meet  ongoing  market  problems.  TTiese 
are  farmers  who  have  lost  everything, 
and  are  faced  with  attempting  to  clean 
up  their  contaminated  farms,  restock 
their  animals  and  meet  current  c^erating 
costs,  and  with  no  income  forthcoming 
because  of  the  destruction  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Tliis  bill  represents  a  modest  at- 
tonpt  to  help  out  farmere  who  now,  oi"  in 
the  future,  are  faced  with  such  lo.'^es. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FIL- 
ING OF  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMTTTEE  ON  INTELLI- 
GENCE AcnvmEs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
work  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Activities  is  now  nearing 
completion.  Senator  Church,  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee,  has  reported  to 
me  on  Uie  final  stages  of  work  of  the 
committee.  The  clearances  of  the  final 
report  by  the  CIA  and  other  executive 
branch  agencies  are  proceeding  along 
lines  agreed  to  by  Director  George  Bush 
suid  Senator  Church  with  care  and  de- 
liberatiMi.  But  because  of  the  large  vol- 
ume of  material  to  be  reviewed,  it  will 
require  the  committee  to  extend  the  time 
when  the  report  can  be  made  to  the  full 
Senate  until  April  15.  By  that  time,  the 
Select  Committee  expects  that  all  por- 
tions of  the  final  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  will  have  been  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  whole  intelligence  com- 
munity to  assure  no  inadvertent  disclo- 
sures. 

This  delicate  and  sensitive  process  of 
clearances  is  being  done  in  the  right  way. 
The  Select  Committee  should  be  given 
the  time  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  time 
provided  in  Senate  Resolution  377  be  ex- 
tended so  that  the  date  for  submission  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
To  Study  Governmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Acti\ities  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation  and  studj- 
conducted  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
21,  94th  Cor.gress.  be  no  later  tlian  .^p^l 
15. 1976. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS:  RE- 
GIONAL  VERSUS  NATIONAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  nearly 
every  piece  of  legislation  brought  to  the 
floor  of  Congi-ess  for  our  consideration, 
there  is  usually  some  problem  of  compe- 
tition between  scarce  resources.  Time 
and  again  we  ai-e  required  to  make  a 
decision  in  favor  of  one  policy  at  tlie 
expense  of  another.  It  is  part  of  our  po- 
htical  system  and  we  ail  must  deal  witli 
the  problem.  In  fact,  we  must  do  so  in 
order  to  make  our  system  work. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  wiU  be  reporting 
to  us  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 
Compromise  and  politics  will  decide  rela- 
tive detriments  and  benefits  between 
various  interest  groups.  However,  thei-e 
is  room  for  a  very  hard  look  at  the  com- 
promises which  will  be  called  for  here, 
because  they  will  represent  some  very 
f  midamental  decisions  about  what  kind 
of  a  country  we  are  going  to  have  in  tli' 
next  30  yeai's. 

There  are  basically  two  issues  involved. 
One  deals  with  our  future  response  to 
the  continuing  and  widening  energy- 
crisis.  The  other  concerns  the  degree  to 
which  air  quahty  restrictions  in  the 
Western  States  can  or  should  lock  up 
oiu-  area  against  fm-ther  development. 

In  analj'zing  these  two  issues,  it  i.s 
obvious  immediately  that  congressional 
action  on  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments cannot  be  made  hi  a  vacuum.  We 
must  evaluate  relevant  provisions  of  tlie 
amendments  in  conjiuiction  with  other 
national  and  regional  needs  and  policies. 
All  of  us  aie  aware  that  we  are  in  tlie 
midst  of  an  energj'  crisis.  Though  our 
immediate  energy  needs  are  being  ful- 
filled now,  we  all  know  tliat  tliis  counti-y 
is  in  a  position  both  politically — because 
of  the  possibility  of  another  oil  embar- 
go— and  economically — because  our  de- 
pendency on  foreign  oil  is  increasing  and 
may  reach  40  to  50  percent  of  our  re- 
quirements by  the  1980's — that  is  miten- 
able  because  it  is  fiscallj'  irresponsible, 
and  politically  suicidal.  Now,  theoreti- 
cally, if  we  liave  a  short-term  perspec- 
tive, it  is  easier  to  pay  what  is  viewed 
as  a  temix)rar>-.  but  not  totally  over- 
whelming, higher  price  for  present  im- 
ported fuel  requirements,  than  it  is  to 
make  the  more  massive  commitment  ol 
time,  talent,  and  cold  hard  cash  for  fu- 
ture internal,  domestic  energj'  devel- 
opment. There  is,  however,  an  ultimate 
fallacy  in  this  short-term  thinking,  for 
without  a  major  effort  right  now  to 
commit  the  iie>'essary  resources  to  new 
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enerfiT  research  and  development,  the 
option  to  do  so  in  the  future  may  be  seri- 
ously curtailed  by  inflated  costs,  out-of- 
date  technical  ability,  and  the  press  of 
time  in  a  crisis  situation.  None  of  us 
sliould  be  lulled  into  security  by  the  nu- 
merous "stirrings"  we  hear  of  in  various 
concerned  agencies  and  Institutions,  be- 
cause the  very  notion  that  they  are  doing 
something  may  convince  us  that  the 
held  is  occupied  and  hence  nothing  else 
need  be  done.  We  cannot  really  as- 
sume that  when  our  oil  and  gas  run  out 
in  10  to  15  years,  or  when  OPEC  shuts 
off  our  supply  this  year  or  next  year, 
that  the  work  will  have  been  done  and 
the  gap  in  our  needs  has  been  filled. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  for  our 
long-range  energy  position. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  One  need  only  re- 
call that  production  of  oil  from  the  North 
Sea  did  not  occur  imtil  a  full  10  years 
after  the  begliming  of  earnest  explora- 
tory efforts.  The  massive  Alaska  oilfields 
w^ill  have  an  even  longer  lag-time — some 
12  years  from  exploration  and  discoveiT 
to  processing  at  the  refinery.  Neither  will 
our  energy  sources,  presently  being  dis- 
cussed, come  easily  or  rapidly  into  exist- 
ence. Prom  the  time  that  the  go-ahead 
is  given  until  the  time  that  production 
is  achieved,  a  basic  surface  coal  mine  re- 
quires 3  to  5  years;  a  coal  power  plant, 
5  to  10  years.  A  uranium  mine  requires  7 
to  10  years  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment and  the  nuclear  power  plant  to  u.se 
the  uranium  could  take  another  9  to  10 
years  to  build.  Even  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  from  oilfields  would  require  1  to 
3  years  and  the  production  from  new 
fields,  which  cannot  be  assured  of  course, 
could  run  anywhere  between  3  to  10 
years.  And  all  of  the  above  figures  assume 
that  the  decision  to  go  ahead  has  already 
been  given.  Obviously,  there  is  not  a  State 
or  region  in  the  country  where  this  go- 
ahead  is  that  automatic.  Indeed  some  of 
our  greatest  time  problems  come  in  this 
very  area  of  public  consensus  and  ap- 
proval. 

And  so,  it  is  now  necessary  to  look  to 
internal  sources  of  energy  supply,  with- 
out further  costly  delay.  An  examination 
of  those  internal  energy  resources  invari- 
ably must  focus  on  the  Western  Moun- 
tain States.  In  the  last  few  years,  tlie  na- 
tional media  has  done  a  fantastic  job  of 
reporting  our  resources  and  putting  us 
forth  as  the  knight-errant  champion  of 
future  energy  battles.  In  almost  all  of  the 
talk  of  long-range  planning  in  energy, 
the  West  figures  prominertly.  Our  coal, 
uranium,  oil  shale,  oil  tar  sands,  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  energy  resources  are 
seen  as  the  source  of  immediate — next 
10  years — and  ultimate  needs.  Man.v 
plans  associated  with  Project  Indei)end- 
ence  call  for  supplies  by  1985  of  1.1  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  of  synthetic  gase.s  from 
coal,  of  0.6  million  barrels  a  day  of  syn- 
thetic liquids  from  coal,  of  0.5  million 
barrels  a  day  of  oil  from  shale,  and  of  an 
increa.se  in  nuclear  capacity  of  one-third 
of  the  total  of  our  electrical  capacity. 

Western  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and 
uranium  must  be  developed  immediately 
if  these  national  goals  are  to  have  any 
degree  of  credibihty  or  chance  of  success. 
And  yet  to  give  an  example  of  how  little 
progress  we  are  presently  making  in  tliat 


direction,  I  cite  the  sad  story  of  the  Kal- 
parowlts  project  in  southern  Utah. 

That  project  has  been  in  the  planning 
stages  now  for  15  years.  There  has  been 
so  much  flak  from  various  environmental 
groups,  and  so  much  delay  from  Federal 
agencies  studying,  testing  and  monitor- 
ing the  project  that,  after  $30  milUon 
spent  on  studies  and  planning,  the  con- 
sortium attempting  to  develop  the  proj- 
ect, has  shut  down  all  further  spending 
and  action  for  at  least  a  year.  They  may 
not  come  back.  Ehren  if  they  do,  their  ex- 
perience will  greatly  discourage  any  fu- 
ture energy  projects  in  our  area. 

The  more  severe  legislative  di'afts  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  would  further  hamper 
these  energy  efforts.  To  illustrate,  even 
if  class  I  mandated  areas  only  included 
national  parks  and  monuments,  if  any- 
thing approaching  40-mlle  buffer  zones 
were  required  around  those  parks  and 
monuments,  nearly  half  the  State  of 
Utah  would  be  taken  out  of  develop- 
mental possibility.  If  national  recreation 
areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and  national 
forests  were  also  included  in  class  I 
status,  the  only  area  not  affected  would 
be  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  western 
Utah  desert.  Every  other  part  of  the 
State  would  be  locked  up.  Now,  I  want 
Uiose  parks,  monuments,  forests,  and 
refuges  protected  as  much  as  the  next 
guy — and  my  legislative  record  on  con- 
trolling the  pollution  of  our  environment 
is  clear — but  I  do  not  want  any  area's 
atmospheiic  preservation  to  be  so 
jealously  guarded  that  50  to  90  percent 
of  my  State  is  .sterilized  because  all  the 
areas  rich  in  coal,  shale,  and  uranium 
are  removed  from  development. 

In  the  last  10  years,  while  we  have 
been  pressing  for  the  permanent  preser- 
vation of  Utah's  windswept  arches,  can- 
yons, plateaus,  and  breathtaking  vistas, 
none  of  us  have  been  told  that  our  action 
in  providing  for  the  Nation's  long-term 
recreational  needs  would  lead  to  a  future 
policy  of  "no  growth"  throughout  the 
entire  area  encompassing  these  parks. 
Those  parks  would  probably  never  have 
been  created  if  a  condition  of  that  crea- 
tion had  been  a  policy  of  future  economic 
stagnation.  You  can  hardly  blame 
Utahans  for  resisting  efforts  by  outsiders 
who  show  by  their  every  utterance  their 
lack  of  knowledge  about  Utah  problems, 
Utah  geology,  and  Utah  needs,  and  to 
show  a  total  unconcern  for  the  realities 
entailed  in  that  decision  to  lock  up  the 
State.  It  is  only  necessary  to  predict  the 
repugnance  with  which  similar  decisions 
forced  on  other  States  would  be  met,  to 
understand  the  problems  facinir  Utah 
and  other  Western  States.  What  if  New 
York  were  told  to  clase  its  ports  unle.ss 
it  could  be  shown  that  port  traffic  led  to 
no  significant  deterioration  of  New 
York's  environment?  What  if  Chicago 
w  ere  disallowed  to  advantages  of  its  geo- 
graphiral  location  by  a  national  decision 
to  disallow  further  use  of  its  railroad 
yards? 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  for 
every  region  of  the  country.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  establish  the  basic  ingredients 
of  a  State's  resource  makeup,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  and  then  disallow 
the  development  of  those  resources 
througji  the  process  of  national  legis- 


lative flat  to  see  what  Is  being  Imposed 
on  us.  To  disallow  Utah  to  develop  its 
mineral  resources  is  to  tell  Utahans  that 
they  do  not  have  the  same  rights  as 
those  enjoyed  by  residents  of  other 
States  and  that  they  do  not  have  the 
right  to  use,  develop,  and  proflt  from 
those  assets  upon  which  the  very  econ- 
omy of  the  State  was  created  and  by 
which  that  economy  continues  to  pro- 
vide for  their  employment  and  susten- 
ance. It  represents  an  arrogance  and  dis- 
dain by  a  remote  and  unfeeUng  eastern 
establishment  to  impose  some  sort  of 
foreign  will  on  the  State  of  Utah,  with- 
out a  word  of  concern  for  the  effects 
that  that  decision  will  have  throughout 
the  entire  economy  of  Utah.  In  short,  it 
is  the  kind  of  unpopular  decision  that 
breeds  contempt  for  government  and  its 
officers  and  leads  to  a  breakdown  of 
that  trust,  confidence,  and  self-interest 
necessary  to  make  government  work. 

Now.  I  know  that  the  class  I  designa- 
tion for  buffer  zones  Is  not  automatic  or 
uniform  and  that  some  areas  will  be 
able  to  get  by  with  much  smaller  buf- 
fers, but  such  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  Utah,  for  the  entire  area  composing 
and  surrounding  our  parks  and  monu- 
ments consists  of  high  peaks,  low  val- 
leys, and  very  uneven  terrain.  This  very 
•unevenuess"  of  terrain  which  created 
the  beauty  which  earned  park  status, 
would  also  require  the  larger  buffer  zones 
mandated  for  class  I  areas.  Congress 
mubt  realize  that  a  vote  for  an  expansive 
cla.ss  I  designation  is  a  vote  againt  Utah 
energy  development.  Other  Western 
States  are  in  a  similar  position. 

Some  commentators  have  suggested 
that  the  West's  energy  resources  should 
be  shipped  out  of  the  area  and  consumed 
elsewhere.  But  such  a  suggestion  fails  to 
consider  the  economics  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, fails  to  remember  that  the  lo- 
calities which  could  be  importing  their 
fuels  are  not  allowed  imder  the  act  to 
bum  these  fuels  because  their  atmos- 
phere has  already  reached  the  allowable 
limits  of  degradation,  or  fails  to  con- 
sider that  40  to  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  resource  would  be  lost  to  the  ex- 
porting State  because  the  value  added  by 
manufacturing  or  processing  of  the  re- 
source within  the  State  would  be  lost.  I 
can  guai-antee  you  that  such  a  policy 
would  not  have  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Utah,  82  percent  of  whom  favor  the 
development  of  Kaiparowlts.  How  could 
an  act  with  as  little  public  support  as 
seems  likely  from  my  analysis,  ever  be 
successfully  administered?  I  suggest  that 
it  could  not.  Development  would  be  pro- 
hibited on  the  basis  of  theoretical  cal- 
culations of  increased  amounts  of  pol- 
lutants with  no  requirement  to  show 
tliat  any  real  adverse  impact  would  oc- 
cur in  the  air  quality  within  a  given 
area.  With  the  air  in  large  areas  of  the 
State  of  Utah  now  virtually  pristine,  the 
concept  that  it  be  maintained  in  its  pris- 
tine status,  based  upon  these  theoretical 
calculations,  is  indeed  troublesome. 
There  would  apparently  be  no  attempt 
to  deteimine  if  any  actual  harm  would 
result  from  whatever  deterioration  of  air 
qualify  might  occur. 

Since  present  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  have  been  established 
at  le\  els  with  adequate  margins  of  safety 
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to  protect  health  and  wdf are,  ii  seems 
that  the  possible  harm  from  davelopmeot 
within  these  buffer  zones  would  be  only  of 
some  effect  <m  long  range  TklblUtar.  Even 
this  possible  impact  is  theoretical  under 
present  measuring  techniques  because  ai 
the  many  unlmowns  which  now  exist  as 
to  the  formation  of  sulfates  and  the  ^- 
fect,  if  any,  which  they  mi^t  have  on 
visibility.  The  likelihood  of  harm  has  iu>t 
been  established.  But  fear  of  some  visible 
impairment  appears  as  the  main  .ration- 
ale upon  which  the  legislation  is  presently 
based. 

It  is  imperative,  in  a  State  such  as 
Utah,  if  any  development  is  to  be  allowed 
that  there  be  some  method  established  of 
determining  effects  of  very  low  concen- 
trations of  pollutants,  particularly  sulftur 
dioxide.  Some  means  must  be  found  to 
permit  development  where  harmful  ef- 
fects are  nonexistent  or  where  they  are 
so  low  as  to  be  negligible.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  possible  plantsites  for 
electric  generation  f aciUties,  for  example, 
are  already  limited  by  many  factors,  and 
good  sites  are  few  in  number.  Chief 
among  those  limiting  factors  in  tlie  State 
of  Utah  are  an  availabiUty  of  coal  and 
water  in  proximity  to  each  other  or  where 
either  can  be  transported  at  reasonable 
cost. 

Other  industries  report  similar  non- 
ability  to  comply  with  the  proposed 
amendments. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  has  told  me 
that  the  proposed  deBnition  of  "emis- 
sions limitation"  as  meaning,  continuous 
control,  will  prevent  their  present  sys- 
tem of  periodic  curtailment  of  operations 
under  their  intermittent  control  system. 
If  their  intermittent  practice  is  not  al- 
lowed and  it  becomes  necessai-y  to  install 
and  operate  a  gas  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing system,  the  installation  costs  will  be 
in  excess  of  $86  million  and,  more  im- 
portantly, the  operating  costs  will  be  in 
excess  of  $20  million  per  year.  This  may 
so  reduce  the  economic  return  of  the 
great  Utah  open  pit  copper  mine  that 
Kennecott  would  be  threatened.  Besides 
the  effect  on  energy  use  is  substantial — 
20  percent  of  operating  costs  or  approxi- 
mately $4  milUon  annually.  This  involes 
the  consiunption  of  about  400,000  equiva- 
lent barrels  of  petroleum  annually.  When 
the  total  number  of  smelters  in  the 
United  States  is  considered,  the  added 
impact  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  for  the  cop- 
per industry  alone,  is  clearly  counter  to 
the  national  energy  policy  and  the  in- 
tense need  to  minimize  energy  use. 

I  hope  the  Congress  is  aware  of  these 
implications.  There  is  almost  no  fore- 
seeable possibility  that  the  stricter  re- 
quirements of  the  proposed  amendments 
could  be  enforced  without  a  nearly  com- 
plete lock-up  of  Utah's  pi*oposed  energy 
resources  development. 

In  the  balancing  process  I  mentioned 
initially,  most  States  best  interests  must 
come  down  on  the  side  of  energy  develop- 
ment. Utah's  certainly  does.  So  do  the 
majority  of  Western  and  midwestem 
States.  I  urge  you,  "don't  lock  up  my 
State".  Not  only  Utah,  but  this  country 
cannot  afford  the  consequences.  Protect 
our  priceless  beauty  spots  and  wilderness 
areas,  yes.  But  do  so  without  choking 
our  economy  and  livelihood. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.   ICANSFIEU).   Mr.   FcesJdent, 
yield  back  the  time  allotted  to  me. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
"VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  liEAHT) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
and  the  Senator  fnnn  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakse)  to  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  to  be  held  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  February  17-April 
10,  1976. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
100— EXPRESSION  OP  APPRECIA- 
TION TO  VARIOUS  PROFESSIONAL 
SOCIETIES  FOR  THEIR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANOTIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kknnedy)  ,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

I  understand  that  this  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Montana,  for  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  for  hUn- 
self  and  Mr.  Packwodo,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  Olenn,  Mr.  Macndson,  Mr. 
BtmpEHs,  Mr.  Hakt  of  C!olorado,  and  Mr. 
MuBKiE  submits  a  Concurrent  Resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  various  professional 
societies  for  their  Congressional  Science  and 
Engineering  FeUowsblp  Programs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportimity  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Packwood,  Congressmen  Tkague  and 
MosHEs  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  co- 
sponsors  in  introducing  this  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  Congress  to  a  nimiber  of  professional 
societies  which  have  instituted  congres- 
sional science  and  engineering  programs 
of  great  value  to  the  Congress.  These 
programs  are  designed  to  attract  well- 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  from 
many  different  disciplines,  and  to  place 
these  individuals  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Congress. 

These  congressional  fellowship  pro- 
grams have  two  principle  purposes.  First, 
they  make  a  practical  contribution  to  the 
more  effective  use  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  goveriunent,  and  help 
to  train  individuals  for  careers  involving 
the  pubUc  use  of  technical  information. 
The  second  purpose  is  to  educate  these 
professionals  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nities in  general  hi  the  operation  of  the 
pubhc  policymaking  process,  and  to 
broaden  their  perspectives  about  tlie  im- 
portance of  science-goverament  inter- 
action. Just  as  the  Congress  increasingly 
requires  a  better  understanding  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  so  scientists  and 
engineers  must  in  the  future  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  workings  of 


gov^nmmt,  so  that  a  more  fruitful  in- 
teracti<Mi  and  exchange  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  these  congressional  fel- 
lowship programs  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  Congress.  Over 
the  past  3  years,  37  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  been  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress. Twelve  of  these  have  found  posi- 
tions on  the  staffs  of  various  Senate  com- 
mittees, seven  on  the  pers<xial  staffs  of 
Senators,  seven  on  the  staffs  of  House 
committees,  two  on  the  personal  staffs 
of  House  Monbers,  and  seven  on  the  staff 
of  the  OfSce  of  Technology  Assessment. 
The  full  value  of  this  program,  is,  of 
course,  incalculable.  It  is  well  to  note, 
however,  that  simply  in  terms  of  salaries, 
the  contribution  of  this  program  has 
amotmted  to  well  over  $1  miUion  during 
the  past  3  years. 

In  addition,  10  of  the  first  21  congres- 
sional science  and  engineering  fellows 
were  appointed  to  full-time  staff  posi- 
tions within  the  Congress  following  com- 
pletion of  their  fellowship  year.  Thus, 
these  fellows  constitute  an  additional  re- 
source to  the  Congress,  in  contributing 
to  the  pool  of  highly  trained  scientists 
and  engineers  from  which  permanent 
staff  appointments  can  be  made. 

There  appears  to  be  uniform  entliu- 
siasm  for  the  program  throughout  the 
Congress.  Many  more  Members  have  re- 
quested science  and  engineering  fellows 
than  could  be  accommodated  by  the  lim- 
ited number  of  individuals  available.  This 
constitutes  a  strong  indication  that  the 
Congress  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved in  scientific  and  technical  issues, 
and  increasingly  feels  the  need  to  de- 
velop and  utilize  Its  own  capabilities  in 
these  areas.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  we  not  only  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Congress  to  these  professional  sci- 
entific and  engineering  societies,  but  en- 
coiu-age  them  to,  continue  and  even  to 
extend  their  involvement  in  this  im- 
portant public service  area. 

The  societi^^  which  participate  in  the 
fellowship  programs  are:  The  American 
Association  fOr  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence; The  American  Physical  Society: 
The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers:  The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers:  The  American 
Psychological  Association ;  The  American 
Institutes  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics: The  Optical  Society  of  America; 
and  The  Federation  of  American  Socie- 
ties for  Experimental  Biology. 

Mr.  President,  while  all  of  tlie-se  so- 
cieties deserve  our  commendation  and 
appreciation,  special  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  central  role  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  the  implementation  of  these  con- 
gressional science  and  engineering  fel- 
lowship programs.  Their  office  of  special 
programs,  under  the  directorship  of  Di-. 
Richard  A.  Scribner,  has  played  a  key 
role  in  coordinating  these  programs,  and 
in  providing  a  valuable  liaison  between 
the  Congress  and  the  scientific  and  en- 
gineering communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who 
have  benefitted  from  these  congressional 
fellowship  program.s  in  urging  acceptance 
of  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
\ce  lire  In  a  technological  society,  and  as 
this  society  becomes  more  and  more  tech- 
nologically complex,  political  declstons 
become  more  and  more  dependent  on 
factual  scientific  and  engrtneertng  knowl- 
edge. Therefore,  Congress  finds  Itself  in 
ureater  need  for  competent  scientific  and 
engineering  advice  and  counsel. 

The  Congressional  Science  and  En- 
gineering Fellowship  program  is  striving 
to  meet  this  demand  by  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  qualified  scientists  and  en- 
gineers with  an  interest  in  public  service 
to  work  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs,  and  to  assist  in  an  effective 
use  of  the  plethora  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering information  required  in  mak- 
ing sound  legislative  judgments  for  the 
future  of  this  country. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  program 
are  to  strengthen  the  congressional  capa- 
bilities In  the  sclenUflc  and  engineering 
decisionmaking  policies,  and  to  increase 
the  knowledge  and  xmderstanding  of  the 
political  process  within  the  technical 
community,  thereby  making  public  serv- 
ice careers  more  viable  professional  op- 
tiond. 

I  believe  that  this  program,  although 
embryonic,  is  already  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  legislative  process 
and  is  well  on  its  way  to  accomplishing 
its  goals.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port this  concurrent  resolution  which 
gives  well  deserved  recognition  to  this 
worthy  venture. 

Mr.  GL£NN.  Mr.  President,  in  ."support 
of  this  resolution  I  would  like  to  include 
these  brief  thoughts.  It  is  generally  well 
kno^Ti  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  science 
fellows  have  made  a  very  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  legislative  process  dur- 
ing their  stay  here  in  Washington.  I 
agree  with  those  sentiments  as  I  know- 
that  we  have  drafted  and  passed  much 
legislation  that  we  might  not  have  be- 
come knowledgable  about  if  they  had  not 
been  present. 

We  should  also  applaud,  however,  the 
reverse  flow  of  knowledge  and  know-how 
that  has  gone  through  the  "fellowship 
pipeline."  The  essence  of  a  worthwhile 
exchange  program  is  that  those  fellows 
who  ultimately  return  to  their  former 
positions  in  academia,  industry,  or  Gov- 
ernment will  go  with  a  more  informed 
view  of  the  legislative  process.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  wUl  carry  back  both  spe- 
cific science  policy  questions  for  further 
study  and  a  knowledge  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  legislative  proces.*;.  The 
ti-ansfer  back  of  these  questions  and  this 
knowledge  should  help  our  institutions 
outside  of  Washington  to  address  our  na- 
tional problems  in  a  more  effective 
manner. 

This  two-way  flow  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  skills — both  to  and  from  the 
Congress — should  serve  as  a  positive  ex- 
ample" of  the  participatorj'  democracy 
that  we  all  desire.  One  wonders  if  there 
are  other  segments  of  the  American  so- 
ciety' which  could  be  brought  in  on  this 
"revolving  door'"  that  the  professional  so- 
cieties have  begun.  I,  for  one,  would  be 
interested  to  see  further  proposals  to 
accomplish  such  beneficial  exchanges. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  '8.  Con. 
Res.  100)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The   concurrent   resolution,   witli    its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
s.  Cow.  Res.   100 

Where.i.s.  ihe  Coijgres.s  Increasingly  deals 
v-atx  Issues  with  ncietUltlc  and  technolugtcal 
rompouents;  aud 

Wherea.-.,  the  Cougres.s  Increasingly  re- 
quires a  better  iniderstAiidlug  of  science  and 
tcchnolijgy.  and  finds  It  lmp>ortaut  to  main- 
tain liaison  and  e.xchanpe  with  the  prlentlflc 
and  enplneertng  communities;   and 

Whcrea.s.  the  Congres,s  lncrea.slngly  re- 
qmres  the  servicer  of  person.s  who  have  an 
nnUer  tHUdlnt'  of  science  and  technology  a.s 
well  a.s  of  governmental  policy-making  proc- 
esses. In  order  to  belter  to  serve  the  public; 
and 

Whereas,  scieutiflc  ard  engmeeriiit;  .socle- 
ties  within  the  "Jnlted  States  have,  on  their 
oAu  initiative,  instituted  Congressional  Fel- 
low-hip Provrrams  de.slgned  to  contribute  to 
the  Congress  prcifessionslly  trained  sclcnttets 
and  eii^tJ^eers.  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the 
scientific  and  eut;Uieerlng  conununltles  a 
better  under>iandlng  of  governmental  proc- 
esses; and 

Whereas,  the^e  Congres.slo!ial  Pello-v'shlp 
I*i(>^,'r>invs  f-ro  now  in  their  third  year  of 
operation,  and  have  furnished  a  total  of  87 
s(icntt-<t.s  and  engineers  to  work  on  Senate 
and  HoiLse  Committe*  staffs,  on  personal 
staffs  of  .Members,  and  on  the  stall  of  the 
Office   of   Tethnologv    As.sessment;    and 

Wherctt.;.  tliese  .M-icntlsts  and  engineers 
have  made  >i^nilflcant  contributions  to  the 
legislative  activities  of  the  Congress,  and 
have  provided  a  valuable  pool  of  scientists 
and  tnglneers  from  which  permanent  staff 
p.osltlons   have   been   tilled;    therefore,   be   It 

Ktsolred  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  that  the  Congress 
c>f  the  United  States  expresses  Its  apprecia- 
tion to  the  followlner  sclentl&c  and  eu^lneer- 
Ini;  societies  for  their  Congressional  Science 
and  Engineering  Fellowship  Programs;  The 
American  Asfsoclatlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  The  American  Physical  Society; 
The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic^' 
Engineers;  The  American  Society  of  Mechan-' 
leal  Engineers;  The  American  Psychological 
.\ssociailon;  The  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  A.strunautlcii;  The  Optical  So- 
ciety of  America;  and  The  Federation  of 
American  S^x-leties  for  Experimental  Biology, 
and  additionally  thank.s  TTie  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
for  Its  ro'.e  In  coordlriating  the  fellowship 
program.s  of  the  variotis  societies;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved  that  t>eeau.se  of  Its  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  legislative  process,  the  Con- 
gress strongly  encourages  the  sclentlBc  and 
engineering  communities  to  continue  and 
expand  this  vital  public  service  activity. 


Illegal  or  unethical  about  this  matter. 
Such  an  Implication  is  onJOBttfled 

8«iator  Abottkkek's  son  Is  a  2a-year- 
old  yoimg  man  who  hw  been  on  his  own 
for  some  time.  He  la  not  claimed  as  a 
tax  deduction  by  hla  father.  He  Is  living 
below  the  poverty  level  and  as  such,  he 
Lt  clearly  Justified  In  applying  for  food 
stamp  a.ssistance. 

The  Abourezk  family  is  one  of  the 
most  honorable  families  in  South  Da- 
kota. The  fact  that  one  young  member 
of  this  family,  who  wants  to  be  Inde- 
Ijendent,  has  not  yet  achieved  a  living 
income  is  no  reflection  either  on  him  or 
the  family  or  on  the  food  stamp  program. 

It  should  be  clear  to  any  reasonable 
person,  and  especially  to  parents,  that 
when  a  youns  person  makes  a  decision 
to  strike  out  on  his  own,  the  parent  is 
no  longer  responsible  either  for  economic 
support  or  for  that  young  person's  de- 
cisions. 

I  find  that  news  coverage  of  this  mat- 
ter both  irrelevant  and  unfortunate  from 
all  standpoints. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  clarifying  the  story 
which  appeared  In  today's  Washington 
Post,  and  clearing  up  the  situation  as  it 
actually  exists. 


ROUTINE  MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  .5  minulf^ 


THE  USES  OF  FOOD  STAMPS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Washington  Post  story  about  Sen- 
ator Abourezk's  son  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program  carries  an  unjtistl- 
fled  implication  tiiat  there  is  sometliing 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  Insists  upon 
its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1941)  to 
increase  the  protectioi,  afforded  animals 
in  transit  and  to  assure  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agrees 
to  the  conference  reque^tec  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  tliereon;  and  that  Mr.  Folky, 
Mr.  PoACK,  Mr.  Melcheb,  Mr.  Bebcujwjd, 
Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Ha&kin,  Mr. 
Wamplek.  Mr.  Sebelius,  and  Mr.  Mooek 
were  appointed  managers  of  tlie  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  2662)  to  Ejuend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Militai-y  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate ;  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  Ly  the  Sen- 
ate on  tlie  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mi*.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
and  Mr.  Derwinski  were  appointed  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House., 

The  message  furthei'  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  6516)  to  amend  UUe  VU  of  the 
Consiuner  Credit  Protection  Act  to  in- 
clude discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  and  age, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  tlie 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
8835)  to  amend  the  Truth  in  licnding 
Act  to  protect  consumers  against  In- 
adequate and  misleading  leasing  in- 
formation, assure  meaningful  disclosure 
ol  lease  terms,  and  limit  ultimate  liability 
ill  connection  with  leasing  of  personal 
property  primarily  for  personal,  family, 
or  household  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  conciurent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  97)  urging  the 
resumptlMi  of  negotiations  between  cer- 
tain railroads  and  railway  labor  organi- 
zations without  amendment. 


At  1:35  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
amiounced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bUl  (HJl.  12193)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  National  Study 
Commission,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  failed  to  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  SMiate  (S.  Con.  Res.  98)  to 
provide  for  a  delegation  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom 
lor  purposes  of  accepting  a  loan  of  an 
original  copy  of  the  Magna  Carta,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Leahy)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
loUowlng  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 
Sales  of  Wheat  Whkai  Flour  to  Egypt 
A  letter  from  the  Asalstant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  relating  to  the  sale  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
ot  1954,  as  amended  (P.L.  480) ,  at  an  addi- 
tional 600,000  metric  tons  of  wheat/wheat 
nour  to  Egypt  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fwestry. 

Proposed  Traksfer  op  an  Obsoi.ete 

SimCARDtK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
relating  to  the  pr<H>06ed  transfer  at  the  ob- 
solete submarine  9X-Becuna  (ex  SS-319)  to 
the  Cruiser  Olympla  Association,  Inc.,  Box 
928  (Pier  11  Ncvth,  Delaware  Avenue  and 
Race  Street)  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19105;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Pkoposed  Ixoxsiattok  Relating  to  Aooitionai. 

Pat  fob  Performanck  op  Administrative 

DuTT   BT   Members  of   the   Reserve   and 

National  Ouard 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  section  309 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
additional  pay  for  performance  of  admmis- 
tratlve  duty  by  member  of  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

MlI.ITABT    PKOCOREMENT    ACTIONS    FOR    ExPEHt- 

MENTAL,  Developmental,  Test  or  Research 

Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
DeCenae  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mit nug.  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mUl- 
tary  procurement  actions  for  experimental, 
cle\elopmental,  test  or  research  work  negotl- 
atpcl  inider  the  provl.slon.s  of  10  U.S.C.  2304 


(A)  (11),  loly-Deeember  197B  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  ServioeB. 

Beforts  op  Employees  op  Defense 
Contractors 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs (lUUtary  Personnel  Policy),  transmlt- 
tmg,  pursuant  to  law,  supplemental  reports 
at  present  or  former  employees  of  defense 
contractors  for  fiscal  year  1975  (with  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report   of   Actions   bt   the   Export -Import 
Bank 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
actions  taken  by  the  Export -Import  Bank 
during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1975 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Hotislng  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  Exchange 
StablllzaUon  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1975  (with 
an  acc(Mnpanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Uniform  Systems  of  Accottnts  PREscninED 
FOR  Natitkal  Gab  Companies 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  fc^  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
"Uniform  Systems  of  Accounts  Prescribed 
for  Natural  Gas  Companies,  May  29,  1974" 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Review  of  Public  Portjms  on^  Domisiic 
Policy  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, trausmltting  a  review  on  transporut- 
tion-related  policy  lultiatlres,  concerns  and 
proposals  from  White  House  Public  Forums 
on  Domestic  Policy,  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying document) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report   op   the   District   of   Columbia 
Armory  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Bocu-d,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  and  financial 
statements  of  the  Board's  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  Ar- 
mory, and  the  annual  report  and  financial 
statements  of  the  Board's  operation  of  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  197S  (with  an  ac- 
coxx4>anylng  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
Report  on  the  Metrorail  Construction 

PXOGRAM 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Manager. 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
first  semiannual  report  on  the  Metrorail  con- 
struction program,  dated  January  1976,  pre- 
pared by  the  OflBce  of  Program  Control  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Resolution  on  the  Lockheed  Problem 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmlttmg  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House  of  RKiiresentatives  and  the  House  of 
CounciUors  of  Japan  on  February  23,  relat- 
ing to  the  Lockheed  problem  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  op  Record  Systems  and  Changes  to 
THE  Centsal  Intelligence  Agency's  Pri- 
vacy Act  Rxtles 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for  Ad- 
ministration,   Central    Intelligence    Agency, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
record  systems  and  dumgea  to  the  Central 
Intelllguice  Agency's  Privacy  Act  Rules  (with 
an  aoooDqianying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Repokts  op  THE  Comptroller  OENBtAL 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  student  attrition  at  the  five 
Federal  Service  Academies,  Departments  of 
Defen.se,  Commerce,  and  Transportation 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Comimttee  on  Govemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Gon^troUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  cm  improvements  in  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency's  mdustrial  pre- 
paredness planning  program  and  require- 
ment computations  that  would  reduce  war 
reserve  reqviirements  for  medical  supplies. 
Department  of  Defense  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  C<Mnptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttmg,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  rep<Ht  on  improving  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  recruiting.  Department 
of  Defense  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Govemment  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  better  control 
over  Govemment-furnlshed  material  pro- 
vided to  defense  overhaul  and  repair  con- 
tractors. Defense  Supply  Agency,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Btcport  on  THE  Operation  of  thh  Colorado 
River 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  Colorado 
River,  describing  the  actual  operation  dur- 
ing water  year  1975,  and  a  projected  plan 
of  operation  diiring  water  year  1976  for  the 
reservcdrs  to  the  Colorado  River  Basm  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  and  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (with  an  acompanymg 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract,  Central  Valley  P*oj»"Ct, 
California 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  contract  between  the 
United  States  and  El  Dorado  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, providing  for  the  performance  of  minor 
construction  work.  Central  Valley  Project, 
California  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Refund  of  Ovekpayment  of  Oil  Royalty 

A  letter  fPMn  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  an  applica- 
tion for  refund  of  overpayment  of  oil  royalty 
on  lease  OCS-G  1623  in  the  amount  of  $2,- 
803.94;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
Report  on  Gas  and  Liquid  PiptxiNE  SATErr 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Department's  gas  and  liquid  pipeline 
safety  activities  for  the  past  year  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  C-ommittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendments  Relating  to  the  Es- 
tablishmfnt  or  a  Federal  Judicial  Center 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  The  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  chapter  42  of  title  29  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  establlsli- 
ment  of  a  federal  Judicial  center  (with  ac- 
convpanying  papersi ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jvuliclary. 
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AmJCATUiS  TOR  Conditional  Entry  or 
Ckstaxn  Ax.n:M8 

A  letter  from  tbe  Commimlontr,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Serriee.  DefMJtznent 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  ap- 
plications for  conditional  entry  ot  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  lu  the 
Committee  on  the  Jutflclarj-. 
Ubdehs  Rjxatinu  To  Ajdmi&sion   of   Cibi  mn 

ALdSMS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Serrlce,  Department 
vt  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
orders  relating  to  admission  of  certain  aliens 
(wltb  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NASA  Repoar  oi-  Contrai  r  Adjustments 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  certain  actions 
relating  to  contract  adjustments;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Repobts  on  the  Administration   or   the 
Frkxoom  op  Information   Act 

Lettera  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  the  calendar  year 
1975,  from  the  following: 

The  Assistant  Administrator  for  Leai.slative 
Affairs,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State; 

The  Chairman,  Securitle.s  and  Exchange 
Commission; 

The  Chairman.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission; 

The  Administrator.  National  Credit  Union 
Administration; 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

The  Chairman,  National  Endowmei  t  for 
the  Humanities: 

The  ScaS  Secretary.  National  Security 
Council; 

The  Chali-man,  National  Eudowment  for 
the  Arts;  j 

And  the  Vice  President,  the  Panama  Canal 
Company   (with  accompanying  reports);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  or  Education 

A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuai^t  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
Public  Laws  81-674  and  81-815,  81st  Congress, 
as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
on  June  30,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  document  entitled  "A  Summary  of 
Observations  on  Postal  Service  Operations 
from  July  1971  to  January  1976"  (with  an 
accompanying  document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Past  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leaht)  : 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  natural  gas 
transportation  system  from  northern  Alaska 
to  markets  across  the  Nation  from  the  Hep- 
pner-Morrow  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Heppner,  Oreg.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, from  the  Town  of  Alden,  County  of 
Erie,  Alden,  N.Y.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rnanee. 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  welfare  system. 
from  the  Town  of  Attica,  Wyoming  County, 


Attica.  N.Y.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 

Resolution  119,  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Nebi^iska:  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance: 

"LECisi-vrrvic  RtsijLUTioN   116 

■  Wheieas.  the  salvation  of  the  family  farm 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  United 
Staie>>  Is  of  critical  importance  to  both  agri- 
culture and  the  consumer  in  America;  and 

•  Whereas,  oiie  of  the  major  causea  of  de- 
Ktructlou  of  the  family  farm  and  the  family 
farm  system  is  the  loss  of  family  owned 
farms  ajid  businesses  because  of  federal  In- 
heritance and  estate  tax  laws;  and 

•Wherexs.  it  Ls  to  the  benefit  of  thU  coun- 
try to  have  estate  tax  laws  that  are  not  ron- 
n.soatory  in  nature  which  present  federal 
estate  tax  laws  arc;  and 

•■Wherea."?,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  seemingly  procrastinated  on  this 
most  important  matter  thereby  making  It 
ImpoR.'.ible  for  state  legislatures  to  effect  or 
enact  corrective  legislation  until  the  federal 
(fovernment   acts. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  reaolved  bv  the 
members  of  the  Eighty-Po\»rth  Legislature  of 
Nebraska,  Second  sexalon: 

"1.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  exhorts  and  insists  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Uke  action  on  this 
matter  of  the  federal  estate  tax  laws  Immedi- 
ately m  order  that  state  legislatures  througli- 
out  the  United  States  may  take  action  yet 
this  year  which  wUl  help  save  the  family 
farm.  ■' 

"2.  That  a  copy  of  thl.s  resolution  be  sent 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  to  all  members 
of  the  Congrei3  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Nebraska's  CongreR.sional  delegation  be  en- 
couraged m  the  strongest  manner  possible 
to  utilize  Whatever  abilities  they  have  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  concIu.sion 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

A  resolution  relating  lo  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence, adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Council.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  position  statement  relating  to  the  FBI 
of  the  Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  47,  adopted 
by  the  LegUlature  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare : 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLtmoN  No.  47 

"Whereas,  pneumoconiosis,  as  known  an 
"black  Umg",  is  a  dreaded  disease  that  afflict 
many  Virginians;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  presently  considering  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975,  fH.R. 
10760),  which  would  reform  and  simplify  the 
"black  lung"  benefits  procedures,  especially 
for  those  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
dlsea.<!e;  and 

"Wliereas,  the  prompt  passage  of  the  Re- 
form Act  wUl  speed  the  beneflte  to  Virginia 
coal  miners  afflicted  with  "black  lung"  and 
to  their  dependents;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested 
to  enact  promptly  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Reform  Act  of  1975,  (H.R.  10760);  and.  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
aud  to  the  Virginia  delegation  to  Congress." 

Resolution  No.  59,  relating  to  educational 
employment,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PuUlc  Welfare. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  31,  adopted  by 
the  Legislati.ire  of  the  State   of  California"; 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice  and  ClvU 
Service : 

"Senate  Joun;  Bjcsolutiom  31 
'Whereas,  Th«  Concrwa  la  conaiderli« 
legislation  which  would  grant  federal  clvU 
service  retirement  credit  to  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans for  time  spent  In  World  War  II  intern- 
ment camps;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  present- 
ly grants  credit  under  retirement  plans  to 
slate  employees  who  spent  time  in  such  re- 
location  camps;    now.    therefore,   be   it 

•Retolved  by  the  Senate  aTid  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  me- 
morializes the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  provide  for  retirement  credit  to  Japanese- 
Americans  for  time  spent  In  World  War  II 
Internment  camps;   and  be  It  further 

■Re-iolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  tills  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  oX  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

Resolution  No.  3,  relating  to  restoration  at 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
adopted  by  the  New  Torlt  State  Council. 
Junloe  Order  United  American  Merchante. 
CJidered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
'.vere  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
intnt : 

S.  Bes.  403.  An  original  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  need  to  assure  the  availability  of 
potash  for  American  agriculture  (Rept.  No. 
94-688). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Vet€ran.s'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  and 
un  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1911.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  persons  in- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insur- 
ance (SGLI)  with  a  choice  of  conversion  to 
either  an  Individual  term  or  wliole  life  In- 
surance policy  or  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
-surance  policy  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  cover- 
age, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
689). 


1j76  joint  economic  REPORT 
I  REPT.  NO.  <>4-690) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Employment  Act>  I  am  reporting  to  the 
Congress  on  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  together  with  an  international 
.section  In  which  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority concur,  and  mhvirity  supplemen- 
tal and  additional  views. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  economy  is  a  matter  to 
be  concerned  about.  In  spite  of  recent 
improvements,  there  are  7  million  people 
out  of  work,  by  ofBclal  account.  If  we 
include  the  underemployed  and  discour- 
aged worker,  the  figure  would  be  10 
million  people.  An  estimated  66  to  75 
million  people  in  1975  were  members  of 
families  in  which  someone  was  unem- 
ployed. No  one  can  be  complacent  about 
tlie  recent  gains,  when  full  emplojmient 
is  still  years  away. 

Major  progress  against  both  inflation 
and  unemidogrment  can  be  made  this 
year  and  next.  Eccmomic  recovery  is  now 
underway.  The  challenge  is  to  see  that 
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this  recovenr  1b  not  cboked  off  by  >«- 
strictlTe  cooDomle  paUdM.  .^  ^  ^  ^ 
•nie  admliilstratlcnli  rMtElettnbadget 
proposals  would  weaken— and  pertMpi 
interrupt  —  reotjwery.  CtafemidoyiBait 
would  remain  near  Its  presoit  blgh  lerd 
thiouc^out  tills  year  and  next  mflatkm 
would  continue  at  Its  present  6  percent 
rate.  Taxpayers  would  contlniie  to  Incur 
massive  costs  for  unemidogrmait  com- 
pensation and  for  the  escalating  costs  of 
government  services  caused  bar  Inflation 
The  Federal  deficit  for  the  1977  budget 
year  would  be  close  to  $M  billion,  not 
the  $43  billion  the  administration  has 

By  contrast,  the  recommendations  cl 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  C(xnmittee  would  steadily  re- 
duce both  unemployment  and  Inflation. 
As  compared  to  administration  pro- 
posals, by  the  end  of  next  year  our  JEC 
program  would  provide. 

More  than  1%  million  additional  Jobs; 

A  2  percentage  point  reduction  in  the 
inflation  rate— to  about  4  percent:  and 

An  $80  billion  increase  In  iwoduction. 

Our  program  would  also  provide  up  to 
$16  billion  in  increased  Federal  tax  re- 
ceipts in  the  1977  budget  year. 

It  is  true  that  Federal  spending  would 
be  higher  imder  our  program  than  the 
President's  tot^  unrealistic  level,  but 
with  the  enlarged  tax  receipts  which 
come  from  greater  prosperity,  the  deficit 
would  be  little,  if  any,  larger— and  our 
estimate  of  the  deficit  allows  for  a  tax 
reduction  larger  than  the  net  reduction 
which  the  President  has  proposed. 

Furthermore,  our  program  would  pro- 
duce a  continued  recovery  through  which 
tile  budget  can  be  brou^U  Into  balance 
in  future  years.  The  continued  high  un- 
employment which  would  result  from  the 
President's  program  woold  mean  enor- 
mous droits  again  fai  1978  and  beyond. 

The  JEC  majority  recommendB  a 
searchhig  examination  of  the  Federal 
budget.  We  believe  such  an  examination 
can  result  in  reducticm  In  permanoit 
programs  of  $4  to  $10  bUlton  In  fiscal 
1977  below  the  current  services  budget 
level.  Lower  inflation  and  lower  unem- 
ployment from  our  program  would  pro- 
duce further  budget  savings  of  about  $9 
bUlion. 

Because  unemployment  will  still  be 
far  too  high  next  year,  part  of  these 
budget  savings  should  be  invested  in  pro- 
grams to  provide  temporary  woifc  for  one 
million  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
unemployed. 

Contrary  to  the  views  held  by  the  ad- 
ministration, an  emergency  Jobs  int)gram 
is  an  efficient,  cost-effective  way  of  deal- 
ing with  excessive  unemployment.  A  pro- 
gram of  locally  initiated  work  projects, 
such  as  would  be  provided  in  currently 
pending  legislation,  would  overcome 
many  of  the  defects  of  the  current  public 
employment  program.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach which  we  feel  should  tae  ex- 
panded. 

We  also  recommend  prompt  reena«t- 
ment  of  countercyclical  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  emergency  public 
works — measures  recently  vetoed  by  the 
President.  We  urge  the  President  this 
time  to  sign  this  legislation. 
Monetary  policy  holds  the  key  to  con- 
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ttmied  xcvlval  of  the  private  econMny.  We 
swoDHnend  ttwt  Fedoal  Reserve  poUcy 
be  dealgiMd  to  prevent  any  major  rise  In 
short  tetm  interest  latea  and  to  cneoor- 
a«e  ledoetion  In  long-tenn  rates.  Over 
t<fm>,  tlie  money  supply  must,  of  coarse, 
grow  In  Une  with  potoitial  grofwth  of  out- 
put. Temporary  fluctuations  in  money 
supply  growth  should  not  cause  xmdue 
concern,  however. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  concerned  by 
the  apparent  tightening  of  Fed  policy  in 
the  last  week  or  so.  I  hope  it  is  a  false 
alarm  and  that  the  Fed  will  pursue  a  con- 
tinuing policy  to  foster  recovery. 

Tbe  most  gaping  hole  in  administra- 
tion poUcy  is  the  lack  of  any  anti-infla- 
Maa.  policy.  I  do  not  share  the  adminis- 
tration's complacency  r^rardlng  the  pro- 
jected continuation  of  a  6  percent  infla- 
tion rate.  There  are  no  special  price  pres- 
sures expected  this  year  from  food  or  oiL 
Tlie  Presidoit  has  btf  ore  him  a  wonder- 
ful (Kiptntunlty  to  bring  business  and  la- 
bor together  in  a  oo(«>erattve  voluntary 
effort  to  imwind  the  inflationary  spiral. 
How  unfortunate  it  will  be  if  this  oppor- 
tunity is  not  seized.  Our  report  urges  the 
President  to  involve  himself  actively  in 
devekq;>lng  a  volimtary  price-incomes 
pcdicy  and  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
tiie  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
Six  percent  inflation  is  not  Inevitable.  We 
c^^yn  get  down  to  5  percent  this  year  and  4 
percent  by  the  end  of  next  year.  This  will 
not  require  mandatory  price  or  wage  con- 
tiois.  The  committee  wposes  price-wage 
controls. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  economic 
policy.  We  can  move  forward  toward 
prosperity  and  price  stability  or  we  can 
stagnate  and  suffer  7  to  8  percent  unem- 
ployment and  6  percent  inflation  until 
the  next  recession  comes  along.  I  have 
confidence  the  Congress  will  make  the 
rifi^t  choice. 

In  addition  to  recommendations  on 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  ptioe-incomes  po- 
licy, the  JEC  majority  report  contains  an 
analysis  of  investment  needs  and  capital 
availability;  an  analysis  of  budget  prior- 
ities, including  specific  examples  of  po- 
tential budget  savings;  recommenda- 
tions for  assisting  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and  recommendations  per- 
taining to  housing,  energy,  agriculture 
and  small  business. 

The  report  also  contains  Joint  views  of 
the  majority  and  minority  on  intema- 
Maaal  economic  issues,  minority  views  on 
the  domestic  economy,  and  sup^emental 
views  of  individual  Members. 

Mr.  President,  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal iecommendati(Hi6  contained  in  the 
majority  report  follows.  I  ask  unanimous 
consult  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  \x  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1976   Joint  Ecokmcic  TSaromr  Sotcmasy   of 

PUNCIPAI.    RECOlCMEimATIONS 
nSCAI.  POUCT 

Current  services  budget  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  rather 
than  tHe  President's  budget,  should  serve  as 
a  starting  point  for  congressional  decisions 
on  the  19T7  budget.  Congress  should  make 
reductions  from  current  services  outlay  levels 
wherever  such  reductions  are  consistent  with 
efficient  maintenance  of  necessary  govern- 


ment services.  Beeauis  of  ClM  hlKh  xmem^aT- 
ment  whldi  wm  stm  pmtat  la  l»7T,  a  '~— ' 
pert  flC  ttm  WK^taf^  mJUkmnA  In 
shonM  teuyunuilli  be  Inverted  te  .  . 
to  deal  wltb  tmeovlayment.  Adaptkm  of  onr 
recommandattons  weo&d  leentt  tn  aa  ceCl- 
mated  ontaay  total  of  9413  to  #418  MUlon. 
With  the  higher  rece^itB  vtal^  woaKl  resolt 
from  a  more  proeperoos  ecuuomy,  the  deficit 
would  be  about  960  to  eei  bnuon. 

Action  rtiould  be  talcen  prior  to  Jtily  1  to 
provide  for  continuation  at  least  through 
the  end  of  1977  of  the  personal  Income  tax 
reduction  which  has  been  In  effect  during 
1975  and  the  first  half  of  1976. 

Ihe  strength  of  the  recovery  should  be 
carefully  monitored  during  the  next  few 
months.  Should  output  growth  appear  to  be 
dropping  below  the  7-percent  rate  needed  to 
bring  unemployment  down  apprectabty,  an 
additional  tax  cut  should  be  enacted  fOr  1977. 
This  additional  reduction  should  be  of  a  type 
which  will  act  dlrecUy  to  reduce  costs  and 
prices.  An  Income  tax  credit  against  some 
part  of  social  security  taxes  paid  would  meet 
this  requirement. 

No  lncrea.se  In  the  social  security  tax  rate 
Is  necessary  or  desirable  m  1977,  nor  should 
the  Federal  luiemployment  Insurance  tax 
rate  be  increased  at  that  time. 

FUCE-mCOlCXS  POllCT 

The  President  should  establish  and  vigor- 
ously support  a  voluntary  program  designed 
to  ensinre  that  price  Increases  are  held  to  a 
necessary  minimiifn  during  1976  and  that 
real  wage  Increases  are  In  Una  with  pro- 
ductivity gains,  tii'^'"E  iiito  account  tbe  ex- 
pected rate  of  price  increase.  The  CouncU  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  should  be  given  f uU 
Presidential  support  In  the  use  of  its  au- 
thority, including  Its  subpoena  authority,  to 
investigate  price  Increases  and  to  seek  com- 
pliance with  price  and  income  standards. 
Tax  policy  should  also  be  used  to  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
Increase  in  workers'  real  disposable  Incomes. 
We  believe  such  a  program  can  succeetf-ln- 
reducing  the  inflation  rate  to  8  percent  this 
year  and  4  percent  by  the  end  of  the  next 
year.  This  goal  can  be  achieved  without  re- 
sort to  comprehensive  price  or  wage  controls, 
to  which  we  are  opposed. 

MONXTAST    FOUCT 

During  the  remainder  of  197S.  monetary 
policy  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  any 
substantial  rise  In  short-term  mterest  rates 
and  to  enootu^ge  reductions  In  longer-term 
rates.  Temporary  fluctuations  lu  tbe  rate  of 
growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates  should 
not  precipitate  monetary  policy  changes  so 
long  as  tiM  pattern  of  Interest  rates  is  sat- 
isfactory. Over  the  longer  run,  however, 
growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates  must  be 
in  line  with  potential  growth  of  real  output. 

EKFLOTIIZKT    POUCT 

The  costs  to  the  Nation  of  prolonged  un- 
employment are  imaccep  table.  The  goal  of 
economic  policy  shotild  be  to  reduce  the  un- 
employment rate  to  6  percent  by  the  end  of 
1977  and  eventually  to  achieve  an  unem- 
ployment rate  no  higher  than  ^percent  of 
the  adult  labor  force.  \ 

A  comprrtienslve  strategy  for  deulng  with 
unemployment  Is  essential  to  overaU  eco- 
nomic recovery.  An  antirecession  program 
should  place  primary  emphasis  on  providing 
jobs — ^m  the  private  sector  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, but  supplemented  by  emergency  public 
works  Jobs  and  public  service  J<*s  as  neces- 
sary. Unemplojrment  compensation  should  be 
used  to  assist  workers  who  are  Joblees  for 
relatively  short  periods  of  time.  TTntll  enough 
Jobs  are  provided,  however,  unemployment 
compensation  or  other  income  support  must 
be  extended.  Federal  sapplemental  unem- 
ployment beneflts  should  be  ffliaBed  out  with 
the  in^leraentation  of  an  adequate  Jobs  pro- 
gram. 

Emergency   Job   programs   saiould   be   ex- 
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paiided  to  provide  addiiiotial  Joijs  iur  th? 
cyclically  unemployed — thoee  who  normally 
coiUd  find  jobs  when  the  eoouomy  is  operat- 
ing near  capacity.  The  additional  Jobs  cre- 
)>ted  by  this  program  expansion  should  be  lu 
."pccial  projects  lasting  from  one  to  two  years 
and  having  a  useful  and  identifiable  oulpm. 
Xlie  jobs  should  be  clearly  t<?nipoittiy  and 
should  make  use  of  skills  which  the  partic- 
ipants  already  have.  This  emergency  pro- 
gram should  be  in  addition  lo  ti-.e  txi.siint; 
CETA  Job  training  and  public  ser-ue  em- 
ployment programs.  Appropria;  ion.-,  .should 
be  provided  to  create  a  total  of  one  million 
Jobs  during  1977.  including  the  600,000  Job.s 
wijich  would  be  provided  under  legislation 
recently  passed  by  the  Houm-  of  Representa- 
tlve.s  extending  and  enlargnig  Ti'le  \t:  of 
CETA. 

Congress  should  quickly  reeiniii  and  the 
rresident  sliould  ^ign  legi.s!;itUiu  providluk; 
lor 

lii)  countercyclical  Kid  to  SuUe  and  Io<.-al 
go->  ernments,  and 

(b)  an  emergency  public  work-^  program 
Ue.-igned  to  fund  high-priority  lotul  N\oik 
projects. 

HOUSINC 

Congres.s  should  enact  policies  designed 
III  increase  the  rate  of  hoiislnt;  starts  to 
levels  that  are  consistent  with  h  national 
goal  of  2,3  mUlion  units  annually.  Tliis  level 
of  production  Is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  created  by  net  new  household  forma- 
tion and  replacement  of  the  existing  hous- 
ing  stock.  Top  priority  .should  be  given  to 
programs  designed  to  make  new  and  existing 
housing  affordable  to  more  fanulie.s.  A.s  a 
first  step  toward  implementing  this  recom- 
mendation, the  $2  billion  available  for  uhc 
in  the  Oovernment  National  Mori^ak-e 
A.-^soclatlon  tandem  plan  .should  be  relea-sed 
immediately. 

KKERC  V 

Congress  should  give  ener^jy  conservation 
higher  priority,  moving  promptly  to  con- 
sider economic  Incentives  and  a.ssislance  to 
realize  energy  efficiency  in  reoidential  and 
commercial  buildings.  Industrial  proces.ses, 
transportation,  and  electric  power  genera- 
tion. While  pursuing  promising  technology 
development  based  on  nuclear  and  f08.sli  fuel.s 
and  the  development  and  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  nonpetroleum  feed- 
stocks. Congress  should  provide  adequate 
funding  for  research  and  development  on 
energy  conservation  and  the  use  of  rtnewahle 
enorgy  sources. 

TAX    REFORM 

Tax  reform  should  be  given  high  priority 
on  the  legislative  agenda  in  1976.  Actions 
.should  be  carefully  considered  which  would 
provide  a  more  effective  and  equitable  tax 
system.  Any  revenue  jmlslng  chank;es  should 
be  offset  by  general  tax  reductlon.s. 

AmiKC  STATE  AND  LOCAL  COVERNMFNr 

As  long  as  the  economy  operalt-s  si^jiilf- 
lc»nUy  below  capacity,  tiie  real  value  ot 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  not  be  allowed  to  decline. 
Congress  should  reject  changes  in  FedenJ 
policies  that  significantly  Increase  tae  cosU 
of  State  and  local  government. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  rrot;ram 
.should  be  extended  for  three  years  .so  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  a.ssured  of 
receiving  this  source  of  Federal  a.=isistance 
lo  meet  current  services  needs  without  sub- 
stantially  Increa-slng  taxes. 

State  and  local  governmonts  should  be 
offered  the  option  of  Issuing  taxable  securi- 
ties accompanied  by  a  Federal  subsidy  of 
about  40  percent  of  the  interest  payment. 
The  option  of  Issuing  a  taxable  bond  with 
an  Interest  sxibsldy  should  )>e  available  to 
all  general  purpose  unit.4  of  government  but 
should  not  affect  existing  provisions  of  law 
that  permit  these  governments  to  issue  tax- 
cs'.Miipt  securltie.s. 


A3  an  initial  effort  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  private  sector  Job  opportunities  In 
chronically  depressed  areas,  Congreos  should 
consider  establishment  of  a  regional  economic 
development  bank.  The  bank  should  be  de- 
signed to  make  low-Interest  loans  to  busi- 
nesses and  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  invewtment  in 
cin-oiiically  depressed  regions  or  areas. 

JOINT    VirWS  ON   INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
U^.stf„S.   SI^.MMARY    OF  RECOMMFNDATIONS 

The  Congreis  .should  enact  promptly  in 
l!i76  the  legislnlion  leqnired  to  amend  the 
IMF  Artlcle.s  so  a.s  to  permit  early  full  im- 
plcmcnta'. ion  of  'he  agreement  on  monetjirv 
reionn  announced  in  Kingston.  Jamaica,  on 
Januarv  8.  This  legislation  should  include 
provisions  requiring  congrf.vsional  approval 
of  any  proposal  to  disptihe  oi  tiie  remaining 
100  million  oiuices  of  Pinid  gold  or  of  a  pro- 
posed return  to  a  par  value  for  the  dollar. 
It  should  alrio  inilude  instruotlon^  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  indicating  that  any 
Intervention  In  exchange  markets  conducted 
by  or  cfKiperaitvelv  pariicipaied  in  In  U.S. 
monetary  authorities  should  be  sliort  tcrin, 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  conibating  dis- 
orderly conditions  in  exchange  niarkels.  aiid 
should  under  no  circunwlanceK  attempt  t'l 
alter  the  trend  of  exchange  rales. 

The  United  Stales  should  not  supjiort  an 
energv  agreement  between  oil  producers  and 
coiLsumers  which  would  fix  or  index  future 
energv  prices.  Moreover,  the  Congre.s.s  should 
reject  legislation  to  Implement  the  oil  floor 
price  recently  agreed  to  in  the  Interna', looal 
Encrgv  Agency  Governing  Board. 

As  a  means  to  protect  poor  countries  from 
.sharp  fluctuation  In  export  earnings,  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  .support  the 
expniLsion  of  the  IMF  Compen.salory  Financ- 
ing facility  rather  than  endorse  conunodiiy 
price  stabilization  agreements.  The  United 
Statt-H  should  gradually  reduce  taritfs  on 
tropical  products  and  proceshed  ra,v  ina- 
terials. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  seek 
early  establishment  of  an  International  sys- 
tem of  nationally  held  grain  reserves.  It 
should  al.so  seek  speedy  establishment  of  the 
International  Finid  for  Agricultural  I>veiop- 
ment.  _^  - 


mitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reiwrt.s  of 
committees  were  submitted; 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a.s  in  execu- 
tive session.  I  report  favorably  fi-om  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  sundry  nomi- 
nations in  the  Coast  Guard  which  have 
previou.sly  appeared  in  thfe  Congressional 
Record  and.  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  a.sk 
unanimoas  consent  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretaiys  de.sk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
l)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  The  nominations  oidered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  1,  1976,  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bnnklntr.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Jame.s  L.  Young,  of  Washington,  to  lie  an 
AssLstaut  Seneiary  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

John  Breen  Benton,  of  California,  to  be 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Coinnus- 
sion  on  Electronic  Fund  Tran.-.fers. 

I  The  above  nominations  were  re{x>rted 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  siibjet  t  to  the  iioniitu'cs"  lom- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock  )  : 
S.  3112.  A  bill  to  provide  for  alternative 
.solutions  to  litigation  with  regard  to  medi- 
cal malpractice,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  him.  elf.  Mr. 
Ctmris  and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  ,'3113  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that  concur- 
rent resolutions  on  tlie  budget  recommend 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  not  lower  than  the 
appropriate  levels  of  total  budget  outlays. 
Kt-ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Oo\ernment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BELI.MON 
S.  :<114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
I-'arin  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  increase 
ihf  inaxlmum  loan  amounts  on  certain  pro- 
grams. tAt  revise  the  interest  rate  for  certain 
loans,  and  to  provide  for  Congressional  au- 
tiiori/.ation    of   program   levels.   Referred    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and   Frestrv. 
By   Mr.   MET  CALF    {for  Mr.  Jackson. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Fannin  i   (by  re- 
quest) : 
S    3115.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Act  of  Oc- 
iiit>er  16.  1966.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   METCALP    (for   Mr.   Ja{'ks<in, 

for    himself    and    Mr.    Fannin  i     (by 

request)  : 

S.  3116.  A  bill  \<\  amend  the  Act  entitled 

"An  Act  to  add  certain  lands  on  the  Inland 

of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  and 

for  otiier  purpo.ses."  approved  June  30,  1948. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ii^terior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson  )  ( by  request ) : 
s.  3117.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  to 
authorize     additional     appropriations.     Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Pearson)   (by  request)  : 

s    3118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 

ro:id  Safety  Act  of   1970  to  authorize  addi- 

I  tonal  appropriations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

imitee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request  ),.' 
.s.  3119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
load  Safely  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Hefened    to    the   Committee   on   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
s    3120.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Loretla 
Sloan.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Jitdiciarv. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  3121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong  So 
Park.    Referred    to    the    Commitie*-    o;:    the 
Jtidiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request)  : 
S.  3122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
it-e  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3123.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  administra- 
tive pr<x;edure,  to  provide  for  the  considera- 
tion of  {letitions  for  the  issuance  amendment 
or  repeal  of  an  agency  rule  within  a  fixed 
tixne.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
I'  'iniiilt  ice  on  the  Judir-iarv. 
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6TATEMENTS       ON      IN1BODUCB33 
BILL£  AND  JOINT  RESOLITIIONS 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  <f or  lilmsdf  and 
Mr.  Bkock)  : 
S.  3112.  A  bDl  to  provide  for  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  litigation  with  regard  to 
medical  malpractice,  and  for  other  pur* 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ia- 
bor  and  Public  Welfare. 

MEDICAI.   MALPRACnCK  KESKAXCR 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  hill  which  shotild  as- 
sist our  States  in  dealing  with  the  ever- 
growing medical  malpractice  Insurance 
problem.  As  you  know,  doctors  In  south- 
ern California  have  recently  highlighted 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  by  their 
work  slowdown  to  protest  the  326-per- 
cent increase  In  their  malpractice  Insur- 
ance premiums  as  of  January  1,  1976. 
Rates  for  high-risk  surgical  specialities 
in  southern  California  as  wdl  as  other 
areas  of  the  country  now  exceed  $35,000 
per  year  and  show  no  signs  of  leveling  off. 
Medical  malpractice  Insurance  Is,  of 
course,  a  many  faceted  problem  with  se- 
rious ramifications  for  our  health  care 
system  and  a  multitude  of  causes.  Among 
such  causes  is  the  fact  that  companies 
face  extended  periods  of  Uablllty.  New 
medical  technology  also  provides  for  near 
miraculous  recoveries,  but  in  some  cases 
at  the  cost  of  far  riskier  procedures.  And 
patients  have  developed  expectations 
about  the  capability  of  the  health  care 
system  from  televised  medical  shows  and 
elsewhere  which  are  not  always  com- 
mensurate •with  reality. 

But  what  can  be  done?  In  my  opinion, 
the  most  realistic  solutions  are  at  the 
State  level.  Arbitration  panels,  reinsur- 
ance procedures,  and  removal  of  ad  dam- 
num clauses  among  otiier  things  are  es- 
sentially State  problems  to  be  handled 
at  the  State  level. 

Yet,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  in 
the  Congress  have  no  role  In  meeting 
this  increasingly  serious  national  prob- 
lem. The  most  immediate  dlfllculty  fac- 
ing the  States  is  the  shortage  of  reliable 
cost  and  medical  injury  data.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  clear  which  techniques  are  most 
likely  to  produce  medical  Injury  or  what 
the  cost  of  such  Injuries  is  to  the  entire 
health  care  system.  Another  uncertainty 
is  the  practicality  of  the  many  suggested 
alternatives  to  UtlgaUon  for  processing 
malpractice  claims. 

While  Government  studies  are  legion 
and  I  hesitate  to  recommend  yet  an- 
other one,  neither  tiie  States  nor  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  to  face 
such  a  serious  problem  with  such  a  pau- 
city of  reliable  Information.  Accordingly. 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would: 
First,  provide  a  5-percent  set-aside 
of  the  funds  authorized  In  fiscal  year 
1977  for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  to  be  devoted  specifi- 
cally to  contract  research  Into  medical 
injury  problems  and  alternatives  to  liti- 
gation. 

Second,  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
d'dct  a  study  examining  the  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  medical  malpractice 
T.-ith  a  report  to  be  issued  within  a  year 
after  enactment. 


TUrd.  direct  I2>e  HEW  Secretary  as 
a  reniK  of  the  study  to  make  recommen- 
«^ftti^^vy  for  the  modiflcation  of  cturent 
State  laws  governing  maliractice. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  modest  begin- 
ning. But  I  believe  It  is  a  helpful  one. 
Armed  with  better  data  on  costs  and  as- 
sessments of  sdtematives  to  litigation  to- 
gether with  suggestions  as  to  how  their 
laws  might  be  modified,  the  States  will 
be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  their  re- 
spcmslbillty  In  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3112 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
V  of  the  Public  Health  Serrloe  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"MSDICAL  ICAUVACnCE  RESEAKCH" 

"BBC.  814.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
loes  Etesearch  of  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
mlnlBtnition  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1. 1970,  not  less  than  five  percentum 
thereof  shall  be  utilized  to  fund  research 
Into  medical  Injury  problems  and  alterna- 
tives to  litigation  for  the  settlement  of 
4-i«.imH  resulting  from  medical  Injuries. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  conduct  a 
study  Into  the  medical  malpracUoe  problem 
and  such  study  ahaU  be  completed  and  a 
report  made  to  Congress  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tum. 

"(c)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  Include— 

"(l)  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  medical 
malpractice; 

"(2)  the  effect  of  permitting  States  to 
enter  Into  compacts  with  nelghlxnlng  States 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  medical  mal- 
practice Insurance  carriers;  and 

"(3)  recommendations  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  present  SUte  laws  governing  medical 
malpractice." 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CmtTis  and  Mr.  Luealt)  : 

S.  3113.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
recommend  levels  of  Federal  revenues 
not  lower  than  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  budget  outiays.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  legislation  -to  re- 
quire the  congressional  budget  process  to 
produce  a  yearly  balanced  budget.  I  am 
honored  that  my  coUeagues,  Senator 
Qakv.  Senator  CTuetis,  and  Senator 
LuuLT  are  joining  me  as  cosponsors. 

We  cannot  continue  to  deceive  our- 
selves that  deficits  produce  prosperity 
without  inflation.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  dramatic  evidence  from  the  last 
recession  that,  far  from  being  divergent 
and  unrelated  events,  inflation  can  cause 
recession.  The  United  States  is  at  a 
threshold  of  a  deflcit-lnflation-reces- 
skm-deficit  cycle,  where  each  business 
downturn  requires  ever-increasing  budg- 
et deficits  to  hold  down  xmemployment. 

The  Increasing  size  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  diverted  capital  from 


private  enteipriM.  Durlnc  periods  of 
ecMUMnie  ezpansiaB.  raniltfnc  eapacUy 
bottlenecks  sttamdate  Inflatinn  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  a  new  veoession.  As  in  Great 
Britain,  this  cycle  destroys  the  abOity  of 
the  private  sector  to  create  jobs.  An  end 
to  deficit  spending  win  free  resources  for 
private  capital  formation.  It  win  lower 
both  the  real  and  nominal  rate  of  In- 
terest, and  it  wUl  dampen  inflation. 

My  legislation  amends  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  to  require  the  first 
and  second  concurrent  resolutions  on 
the  budget  to  be  in  balance — however, 
this  Is  the  only  change,  so  that  the  budg- 
et process  remains  free  to  evaluate  and_^ 
change  overall  levels  of  spending  ana 
revenue  and  budget  priorities. 

As  we  work  our  way  into  an  economic 
expansion,  now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
commitment  for  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bUl  and  an  ac- 
companying editorial  from  the  Okla- 
homa City  Times  of  March  8,  1976,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.   3113 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  SteUes  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended — 

<1)  by  striking  out  "or  the  deaclt'  In 
paragraph  (3): 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "recommended  level 
of  Federal  revenues"  in  paragraph  (4)  the 
following:  "(which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
the  ai^ropriate  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays set  forth  in  paragraph  (1))":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Increased  or"  in  para- 
graph  (5). 

(b)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  deficit"  In  paragraph  (6). 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "an  Increase  or"  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  InsertlBg  In  lieu  thereof  "a". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  804  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  such  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  may  set  forth  a  recommended 
level  of  Federal  revenues  which  is  lower  than 
the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays.". 

(b)  Section  310(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "No  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion may  set  forth  a  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  which  is  lower  than  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  202(f)(1)   of  the  Congres- 
sional  Budget  Act  of    1974   is   amended   by       / 
striking  out  "and  deficits". 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  904  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  and  section  2  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  such  amendments  had  been  Included  in 
such  Act  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
The   Start   op   Sojothinc  Big 

Few  observers  are  taking  it  seriously  as 
yet,  but  there  is  a  budding  movement  among 
the  sovereign  states  of  this  union  that  could 
catch  fire  and  confound  the  federal  establish- 
ment In  Washington. 

The  movement  U  certainly  In  keeping  with 
the  mood  of  the  American  people  in  this  bi- 
centennial year.  It  is  audacious,  deceptively 
simple  In  purpose,  and  truly  revolutionary 
In  concept. 

What  this  movement  seeks  to  accomplish. 
bv  constitutional  means.  Is  a  balanced  federal 
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budget — •  Tlrtud  honored  In  the  rhetoric  of 
both  mftjor  poUtieal  parties  but  largely  ig- 
nored by  Oongreaa  and  the  executive  branch 
over  the  laat  quarter-oentury. 

Pending  In  oiir  legislature  Is  a  joint  reso- 
lution. HJB  1040  by  Rep.  David  Stratton, 
D-Cllnton,  that  would  add  Oklahoma  to  the 
roster  of  eight  states  which  have  already 
petitioned  Congress  to  submit  a  budget- 
balancing  constitutional  ameiidmetit  for 
rntiflcatlon  by  the  states. 

Stratton's  resolution,  which  wa.s  passed  by 
the  House  last  week,  is  similar  in  language 
and  intent  to  petitions  already  forwarded  to 
Congress  by  the  legislatures  of  Nebraska. 
West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi. North  Dakota,  Oeorgla  and  Louisiana. 
The  resolution  asks  Congress  to  draft  and 
submit  a  proposed  amendment  that  would 
mandate  the  matching  of  federal  expendi- 
tures with  revenues  each  year,  e.xcept  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  on  the  order 
of  World  War  II.  It  would  become  effective  if 
at  least  34  of  the  50  states  approved  the 
amendment  within  four  years. 

Palling  that,  the  resolutions  a^sk  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  the  budget-balancing' 
provision  into  the  nation's  basic  charter 

Although  It  has  never  been  used  and  manv 
Americans  are  unaware  of  It.  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  our  constitution — Article  V — that  re- 
quires Congress  to  call  such  a  convention  If 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  y.'c\'f>.  invoke  the 
article. 

Oklahoma  and  many  other  .-.ti'tes  hnve  a 
balanced  budget  requirement  written  into 
their  constitutions,  but  there  Is  no  restraint 
whatsoever  on  the  federal  government.  The 
result  is  a  monstrous  accumulation  of  pub- 
lic debt  that  is  approaching  the  $600  billion 
mark  and  growing  at  a  bewildering  pace. 

While  they  may  differ  on  ways  to  control 
it.  most  authorities  now  agree  that  this  ac- 
celerating public  debt  burden  Is  ihe  principal 
cause  of  the  inflation  that  is  eroding  the 
nation's  economic  foundation. 

Periodic  attempts  to  enact  a  statutory  ver- 
sion of  budget-balancing,  such  as  the  bills 
sponsored  by  Oklahoma's  Sen.  Dewey  Bart- 
lett,  have  been  shrugged  off  bv  the  liberal 
majority  that  has  controlled  Congress  for 
all  but  four  of  the  last  44  years. 

Tills  has  sparked  the  movement  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  seems  to  be 
gaining  momentum  throughout  the  states. 
If  some  of  the  more  populous  industrial 
states  add  their  weight  to  the  drive.  Conyres-s 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  attention. 

At  the  very  least,  the  movement  could  pro. 
vide  a  measure  of  restraining  influence  on 
federal  fiscal  policy,  even  if  the  campaign  tu 
gamer  two-thirds  of  the  states  falls  short 

Thomas  Jefferson's  name  will  be  invoked  on 
many  occasions  during  this  200th  year  of 
the  republic.  And,  what  this  giant  intellect 
among  our  founding  fathers  had  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  public  debt  ts  a  worthy  preface 
to  national  debate  on  the  budget-balancing 
proposal. 

Said  Jefferson:  "I  place  economy  ainc>ni4  the 
flr.st  and  most  important  virtues,  the  public 
debt  as  the  greatest  danger  to  l)e  fearej  T  i 
preserve  our  independence,  »e  must  not  let 
our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 

"If  we  run  into  such  debts,  we  nui.si  be 
taxed  in  our  meat  and  drink,  in  our  n-^ces- 
sities  and  our  comforts,  in  our  labor  and  !i! 
our  amusements.  If  we  can  prevent  the  ;j;i)V- 
ernment  from  wasting  the  labor  tif  tlis 
people,  under  the  preten.se  oi  caring  :  ir 
them,  they  will  be  happy." 

Well,  the  people  of  the  Uuiied  Stales  are 
slowly  but  surely  beginning  to  .see  through 
the  government's  "pretense  of  caring  for 
them"  while  picking  their  pockets  with  a  de- 
based dollar.  Maybe,  just  maybe.  thi.<<  mo\e- 
ment  could  be  the  start  of  ^oine-anni;  bt^. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3114.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  OonsoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Deyelopment  Act 
to  increase  the  maximum  loan  amounts 
on  certain  programs,  to  revise  the  in- 
terest rate  for  certain  loans,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  congressional  authorization  of 
program  levels.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Con.solldated  Farm  and  Riu-al  Develop- 
ment Act,  as  amended. 

The  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  to  work 
more  closely  with  private  lenders,  im- 
prove the  quality  and  expand  credit 
services  t«  rural  borrowers,  and  restore 
fiscal  restraint  and  responsibility  to  the 
administration  of  these  e.ssentiiil  credit 
programs. 

The  bill  oflfer.s  an  amenilment  to  sepa- 
rate guaranteed  loans  from  injured 
loans  in  the  farm  ownersliip  and  fann 
operating  loan  programs. 

Int^erest  i-ates  for  suaranteetl  Ioan.s 
would  be  negotiable  between  borrower 
and  lender,  as  is  now  the  ca.se  in  the 
business  and  industrial  loan  program, 
also  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  bill  would  reUiin  the  current  loan 
size  limitation  of  $100,000  for  a  farm 
ownei-ship  insured  loan,  and  $50.00"  for 
a  farm  operating  insured  loan.  These 
insured  loans  would  be  available  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  borrowers  unable  to 
qualify  for  guaranteed  loans. 

Another  amendment  would  establlsli 
the  interest  rate  on  farm  ownership 
loans  according  to  the  existing  formula 
rate,  which  Ls  approximately  the  market 
rate  of  interest. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  Congi-ess 
would  have  authority  to  establish  a  cell- 
ing on  the  level  of  the  proijosed  lending 
programs. 

These  amendments  will  enable  us  to 
get  a  handle  on  Government  spending 
and  restore  some  fiscal  respon.slblllty  to 
rural  lending  programs. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  Fanners  H^me 
Administration  or  the  programs  it  ad- 
ministers. These  are  good  programs. 
They  help  farmers  and  rural  commu- 
nities by  providing  needed  credit.  But 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
subsidized  interest  payments  in  these 
pix>grams  is  an  unnecessary  bui*den  on 
American  taxpayers. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Rural  Development,  tes- 
tifying February  4,  before  a  joint  over- 
sight committee  of  the  Congress,  said 
that  "credit  is  increasingly  available  at 
reasonable  rates  and  tenns  from  the  pri- 
vate s^tor." 

Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  plain,  coni- 
monsfense  that  we  shift  wherever  pos- 
sible'from  tlie  use  of  insured  loans  and 
subsidized  interest  to  guaranteed  loans 
at  market  rates  of  interest.  Allowing 
borrower  and  lender  to  negotiate  a  mu- 
tually satisfactorj'  interest  rate,  without 
interference  by  the  Government.  Is  also 
commonsense.  These  actions  will  cer- 
tainly please  the  beleaguered  American 
taxpayer  who  has  been  footing  the  bill 


by  paying  up  to  8 14  percent  Interest  for 
money  which  has  been  loaned  out  at  5 
percent — and  In  some  cases  2  or  3  per- 
cent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  credit  needs  of 
borrowers  who  do  not  qualify  for  guar- 
anteed loans  will  continue  to  be  served 
through  insured  loans. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  James  Bostic,  also 
testified  that  the  Department  currently 
anticipates  losses  of  about  $550  million 
on  its  lending  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  He  said. 

If  we  had  some  relief  for  the  Interest  sub- 
sidy costs  I  think  we  could  have  some  ex- 
pansion of  the  programs  because  out- 
lays .  ,      really  get  down  to  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  President,  subsidized  interest 
rates  Ijave  a  major  impact  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  rural  develop- 
ment program  levels.  The  changes  I  am 
proposing  would  aUow  Fai-mers  Home 
Administration  officials  to  ease  the  im- 
pact of  ever  increasing  interest  sub- 
sidies on  the  USDA  budget  and  reduce 
outlays  of  public  funds  by  making  loans 
at  rates  of  interest  more  in  line  with  Uie 
Treasurj'  cost  of  money,  as  was  the  case 
when  these  laws  were  first  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3114 

Bp  it  enavted  by  the  Senate  and  Housr  0/ 
lirpriaentatitcs  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  305 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
hrst  .sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  a  loan  when  made  as  a  guaranteed 
loan,  however,  shall  not  be  svibject  to  the 
limitations  of  (a)  or  (b)  but  may  be  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  $200,000 
or  the  value  of  the  farm  or  other  security. ' 

Src.  2.  Section  307  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by: 

(a»  Deleting  "304(b).  306(aMll,  or  310B" 
where  it  appears  in  subjjection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "303.  304,  306(aHli, 
and  310B,  or  subtitle  B"; 

(b)  In.sertlng  In  subsection  ia)(l)  "or  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund,  as  ap- 
propriated" after   "Pund". 

Sec.  3.  Section  313  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1)  the  following:  "or,  when  made  as 
a  guaranteed  loan,  to  exceed  $100,000,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  316  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: •Loans  made  or  ln.sured  under  this  sub- 
title shall  bear  interest  and  be  subject  to 
charges  as  provided  for  in  .section  307(a)." 

Sec:.  5  At  the  end  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  add  a  new  .sec- 
lion  340  to  read:  "Congress  may  from  thne 
to  time  In  appropriation  acts  establish  pro- 
gram levels  for  any  of  the  programs  author- 
ized in  this  title.  Such  a  level  for  a  given 
program  may  contain  a  single  amount  against 
which  both  insured  and  guaranteed  loans 
shall  be  charged  for  that  program;  or  It  may 
contain  two  amoujits,  one  against  which  in- 
sured loans  shall  be  charged  and  the  other 
against  which  guaranteed  loans  shall  be 
charged  for  a  given  program,  wilh  or  without 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  transfer 
aniounts  within  a  given  program  for  more 
efTeciive  program  administration  purposes." 
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By  Mr.  BprCALF  (for  ICr.  Jacx- 
801I,  for  bkosdt  and  Ut,  Fjok- 
MOf)  <lnrreq\Mifc): 

6.  3115.  A  bU  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
October  15,  1988.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflabrs. 

Mr.  METCAU*.  Mr.  President,  hy  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  bdiall  of 
Senator  Jackson  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Pannin)  a  btU  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  15. 1966  (80  Stat.  81S) . 
as  amended,  to  extend  tbe  authority  for 
appropriations  tor  XJ.B.  partlelpatioii  In 
the  activities  of  the  Intematlonal'Center 
for  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of 
CWtural  Property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  reccMumended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  'the  executive 
communication  accompany  the  proposal 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Febkuast   16.  1076. 
Hon.  Nelson  Rockefellsk, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WashingtOH,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
biU  "To  amend  the  Act  of  October  16.  1966 
(80  Stat.  915),  as  amendfld.  to  extend  the 
authority  for  approprlatlona  for  United 
States  participation  In  the  activltleB  of  tb* 
International  Centre  for  ttie  Preservation 
and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  tbe  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  It  be  enaced. 

Established  In  1968.  the  Intematlooal 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  tbe  Preaerratlon 
and  Restoration  of  Culttiral  Property  Is  an 
interuational.  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  study  of  the  preserva- 
Uon  and  restoration  of  cultural  property. 
Formed  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO,  the 
International  Centre  is  now  an  Independent 
t>ody.  consisting  of  59  member  States. 

The  United  States  became  a  member  of 
the  Centre  on  January  20,  1971.  under  auth- 
ority provided  In  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  of  liiay  9, 

1970,  which  became  effective  on  January 
20,  1971.  Section  806(c)  of  tbe  May  9  amend- 
ment authorized  an  appropriation  not  to 
exceed    $100,000    annuaUy   for    fiscal    years 

1971.  1972,  and  1973.  On  July  1.  1973.  tbe 
Congress  extended  appropriation  authority 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  The  amendment 
provided  that  appropriations  should  not  ex- 
ceed "$100,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  6100,000 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  #125,000  In  fiscal 
year  1976;  Provided:  That,  effective  January 
1.  1974,  no  appropriation  Is  authorized 
and  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  Centre- 
in  excess  of  25  percentum  of  the  total  annual 
assessemnt  of  such  organization."  The  pro- 
viso In  the  July  1,  1973  amendment  was 
prompted  by  Public  Law  92-544  (86  Stat. 
1109),  which  prohibited  the  United  States 
from  paying  to  the  United  Nations  or  cer- 
tain other  International  bodies  an  amount 
m  excess  of  25  percent  of  that  organization's 
total  annual  assessment. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  enclosed  draft  amend- 
ment is  to  preserve  the  existing  percentage 
limitation  on  the  U.S.  contribution,  whUe 
deleting  the  language  which  would  result  in 
:he  expiration  of  existing  funding  authority 
on  June  30,  1976. 

The  International  Centre  budget  Is  estab- 
lished on  a  biennial  basis,  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  odd  years.  Member  states  are  billed 


annually.  Once  the  budget  Is  approved  f<v 
tbe  two-year  period,  the  addition  of  new 
iwomiMir  states  during  that  Mennlum  does 
not  affect  the  payment  made  by  ttie  U&lted 
States.  It  is  during  tbe  next  budget  period 
that  the  xmited  States  oontilbatton  would  be 
affeoed  subject,  of  course,  to  tbe  25  percent 
limitation. 

TlM  International  Centre  fee  formvUa  re- 
quires member  States  to  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  one  percent  of  their  annual  as- 
sessed contributions  to  UNESCO,  with  the 
pnrriBo  that  no  member  State  shall  pay  more 
than  25  percent  of  tbe  total  budget.  Be- 
cause of  tbe  size  <^  its  UNESCO  assessment, 
and  conedstent  with  the  statutory  26  per- 
cent limitation  on  United  States'  contribu- 
tions to  tbe  Centre,  the  United  States  falls 
under  this  proviso.  The  Uhited  States'  pay- 
ments are  affected  not  only  by  any  Increases 
in  UNESCO  dues  but  by  tbe  addition  of  new 
members  to  the  Centre. 

Because  of  the  relative  variables  of  the 
International  Centre  fee  formula,  as  applied 
to  tbe  United  States,  It  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  the  exact  amounts  of  United 
States'  payments  wlU  be.  For  fiscal  year  1976, 
the  atttborisation  is  $125,000  and  the  actual 
memberBb4>  fee  $114,697.  For  fiscal  year  1977, 
aa  appropriation  of  $156,000  bas  been  re- 
quested to  meet  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  $175,000  wiU  be  suf- 
fldmt  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  Pri- 
marily, these  amounts  would  meet  increases 
in  tbe  united  States  fee  due  to  the  addi- 
tion of  new  members.  For  the  next  three  year 
cycle,  it  is  anticipated  that  $260,000  wlU  be 
appropriate.  .^>propriations  will,  of  course, 
match  only  the  actual  annual  membenblp 
fee.  However,  because  of  tbe  uncertainty 
mentioned  above,  we  recommend  the  pro- 
posed langiutge  without  m<metary  or  fiscal 
year  limitation,  as  the  best  means  of  au- 
thorizing the  necessary  level  of  appropria- 
tions as  It  is  determined. 

The  United  Statse  has  accrued  consider- 
able benefits  from  its  membership  since  1971. 
\ntb  tbe  technical  or  financial  assistance 
of  tbe  Centre,  42  Americans  have  received 
training  of  various  kinds,  149  Americans 
participated  in  a  precedent-setting  Interna- 
tional Conference  held  at  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  25 
Americans  recently  traveled  to  Pcdand  to 
exchange  views  in  a  three-week  seminar.  The 
Centre  has  also  arranged  for  two  missions  to 
the  united  States  to  assist  In  the  resolution 
of  special  preservation  problems.  Passage  of 
the  enclosed  I^lslatlon  wlU  provide  the 
means  for  continued  UJS.  participation  and 
assistance,  while  limiting  our  assessment  to 
the  25  percent  level. 

The  Office  of  Iiianagcment  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  S.  Kleppk, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son, for  himself  and  Miji  Fan- 
nin) (by  request) : 

S.  3116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  add  certain  lands  on  the  island 
ol  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June 
30,  1948.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Jackson  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  20,  1938,  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  addition  to  Halea- 


kala  National  Park  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
in  tbe  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  tfais  dzmft  lecislation 
was  sabmitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Ihteilor,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  executive 
commimication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  tbe  Secretary  oi  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Riomb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maxch    1.    1976. 
Hon.  Nei,son  A.  Rockefellek. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  lA.  PxEBmEirr:  Encloeed  is  a  draft 
bill.  "Ta  amend  tbe  Act  of  June  20,  1938,  to 
authorise  tbe  pordiase  of  lands  for  addition 
to  Ff'fi>*-*1*  Natlcmal  Park  on  the  Island  of 
Maul.  In  the  State  of  BawaU,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  reconunend  that  this  biU  be  transmit- 
ted to  tbe  appropriate  Committee  and  that 
It  be  enacted. 

The  Act  of  Augtist  1,  1916,  established  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Island  of  Maul,  as  "Hawaii 
National  Park."  Tbe  Act  of  June  20.  1938. 
autb<»lzed  additions  <rf  "any  lands  adjacent 
or  contiguous  to  HawaU  National  Park  •  -  • 
which,  in  the  discretion  of  tbe  Secretary  ci 
the  Interior,  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
rounding  out  of  the  boundaries  of  tbe  park. ' 
The  '938  Act  limited  the  method  by  which 
such  adjacent  at  ctmtlguotis  lands  could  be 
acquired  to  "public  and  private  donation's." 
Our  prc^posed  legislation  would  amend  th" 
1938  Act  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Island  of  Maul  by  purcba.<e 
with  appropriated  funds  or  exchange,  not- 
withstanding the  limitation  of  the  prese  .'^ 
law. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorisve  tl.? 
Secretary  to  perfect  title  to  certain  lands  in 
and  contiguous  to  the  park,  but  not  cur- 
rently under  Federal  ownership,  which  Uie 
Nature  Conservancy  has  been  acquiring  lor 
eventual  addition  to  Haleakala.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  Utle  to  these  lands  is  clouded, 
and  ownership  wlU  have  to  be  settled,  prob- 
ably through  condemnation.  Rather  than  ac- 
cept a  clouded  titie,  we  believe  It  Is  In  the 
public  interest  to  perfect  tbe  title  to  the 
lands  before  accepting  the  donation  from  the 
Nature  Conservancy. 

The  lands  in  question  are  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  end  of  tbe  park,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  unique  Klpabula  Valley,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Seven  Pocds  area,  which  hs.s 
already  been  donated  to  the  United  States. 
These  lands,  consisting  of  131.583  acres,  are 
already  within  the  authorixed  park  bound- 
aries. These  parcels  are  interq>ersed  with 
land  already  obtained  from  tbe  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  private  donors  and  are  aU  within 
a  historical  district  that  has  been  declared 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places.  Without  these  land's 
the  proper  protection,  administration  and 
interpretation  of  the  Seven  Pools  area  will 
be  severely  hindered. 

There  are  also  some  117.023  acres  of  lands 
in  the  Seven  Pools  vicinity  where  the  Nature 
Consei-vancy  has  clouded  title,  but  that  are 
outside  the  authorized  boimdary  of  Haleakala 
National  Park.  These  lands  adjoin  other 
properties  that  are  also  outside  the  bound- 
ary and  which  are  now  avaUable  for  donation. 
Thtis  these  other  tracts  acquired  by  the 
Nature  Conservancy  would  also  become  can- 
didates for  donation  to  the  park  when  the 
titles  are  perfected. 

These  lands  too  are  within  the  historic  dis- 
trict mentioned  above  but  since  they  lie  out- 
side the  existing  park  bovmdaries,  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Pmzk  Serrtce  has  not  studied  them  ma 
to  tlwlr  «ll8lMUt7  tat  nomlnatioB  to  Xbm  M»- 
tlonjd  Beglster  of  Hlstorlo  Places.  Slgnlfleaat 
arcbeologtaa  tbIom  tnciuite  %  major  Haw»l- 
lan  tempi*  (heiMi).  Hawaiian  tmUa,  and 
house  sit*  and  walls  that  eroke  the  prehis- 
toric and  historic  past.  Natural  values  In- 
clude pockets  of  natlre  vegetation  and  as- 
sociated animal  life.  Some  of  this  land  Is  in 
clear  view  from  the  bosleet  visitor  use  area, 
and  provides  an  Important  background  for 
the  spectacular  scenerr. 

In  addition,  these  lands  offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  suppwrt  services  for  vUltor  use 
far  enough  awa7  from  the  prime  values  so  as 
not  to  compromise  them.  Without  these 
lands  visitor  use  will  be  over -concentrated  In 
higlily  fragile  natural  areas,  archeologlcal  in- 
terpretatltm  will  be  hindered  for  lack  of  a  full 
range  of  sites,  natural  values  wUl  be  subject 
to  overwhelming  pressure,  and  sceulc  vLstas 
*  iU  be  severely  compromised. 

We  have  estimated  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  131.583  acres  presently  withlu  the  park 
boundaries  at  approximately  $407,000.  The 
cost  of  acquiring  the  117.023  acres  of  land-s 
adjacent  to  other  properties  available  fur 
donation  outside  the  boundary  is  estimated 
at  $509,750.  These  are  estimates  for  acquir- 
ing fee  simple  title,  and  accordingly,  these 
costs  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
quiet  title  proceedinj;s  maj-  .show  good  title  in 
the  donor. 

The  Office  of  Manngement  and  Budget  ha.s 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  legislation  from 
the  stHndpctMt  of  the  .^dm^lllst^atIon■s  pro- 
grain 

Siucerelv  yours. 

N.»THANIEI.  RrrD. 
Atsijtfanf  Secretary  of  thp  Jntrru'r 


TomjiSKt  19.  I9T8. 
Hon.  NnjsoN  A.  Hocketkllzi. 
Prt»id»nt  of  the  Senate. 
Wmthington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Presid£N7:  There  li>  trau&mitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill, 

"To  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1908,  as  amended,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations." 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  authorize 
appropiations  for  the  pipeline  safety  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  authorization  for 
Federal  grants-lu-aid  to  the  States  would  be 
stated  separately  from  those  for  admlnistrii- 
tlon  of  the  program. 

The  Office  of  Managament  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  bill  to  the  Oongres.s. 
and  th.-it.it  Is  consistent  with  the  Adnvinls- 
tr;". oil's  program 
Siucerelv. 

WU.t  I.WI     T.     ColF.MAN.     Jr 


S. 
Gas 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  <  for  him.selt  and 
Mr.  Pearson  '  ( b.v  request  >  : 
3117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

NATTHvI.   CAS    PIPFLINr    SAFtTT    ACT   AVPHOR:?*- 
TlOti   AMrVOMFNTS  Or   1976 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  intro- 
duce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Ga-s 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  a.s  amended. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  ♦for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson  )    i  by  request ' : 

S.  3118.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Federal 
Raih-oad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize 
additional  approprlation.s.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  inti-o- 
duce  by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  RaUi-oad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  additional 
approprlation.s.  and  I  ask  unanimoio^ 
consent  that  the  letter  of  traiusmlttal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

S.  3U8 
Tit'  a  eni'cied  hy  the  Sevutc  and  '.hr  Woic-t' 
of  Jtepresc'itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrats  asiembled.  That  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970  (45  use  441)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follow-: 

"Sfc.    212.    .\LTiioiu/Aii(:.?;s    loR    .\ri'r.orr.LA- 

T10N3 

'There  iire  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  tiie  provisions  of  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $35,000,000   for  each  of  the  fiscal 


tn    oiifV.«^,«    „^^i.  1  .   ^,  S?^*'^  ending  September  30,   1977,  and  Sep- 

to  authorize  additional   appropriations.  Member  30. 1978.' ■ 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  be  piinted  in  the 
Record  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

i5.  3117 

nc  it  enacted  bii  the  Soiatr  and  IIoilm- 
pi  ({"pre^entatirea  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
America  in  ConpTft  as^^rrrihled.  That  this 
Act  n:ay  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Plpe- 
llre  &ifety  .\c»  \it'.,Ari.^at!on  .Amendment-, 
of  1976*. 

Skc.  2.  Section  15  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Salety  Act  of  1908  (49  U.S.C.  1C84)  !s 
amended  by  adding  subsections  (c)  and  idt 
at  the  end  thereof  "to  read  as  follows. 

'hi  There  are  authorized  to  l)e  app.'opri- 
ftfed  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1978.  for  the  our- 
po-«»  of  carrying  out  the  provlsioiLS  of  this 
Act.  except  that  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  tills  subsection  may  not  be  ii>ed  for  Fec!- 
ernl   grants-in-aid. 

'•id»  For  the  purposes  of  cairying  out  tl»e 
provisions  of  section  5ic)  of  tliis  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Ped- 
enu  srants-ln-aid  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
foe  ■;,.•  fscal  year  eiidins  Septein>)er  iO   1078  " 


The  Secretary    "K  Ts.vfJSPORr.^TUjN. 
V.'a.^hincjton.   DC,   January    :'0.    I'iTi; 
Hun     Nelson    A.   Rockekf.li.er, 
I'refUe^it   of    the    Senate , 
Wa.tiiington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pkejjii>i.nt :  There  is  liai;.siailted 
lifrev.i'h  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Fed- 
eiHl  rtaiir<^ad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorl/e 
adilitionai  appropriations." 

.■\iithori/Ation  for  appropriations  lo  fui  d 
ilie  :!ul  s.ifety  prof,'ram  under  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  .\ct  of  1970  expires  September 
30.  1976.  This  proposed  bill  would  extend 
iiulijorizrtljon  ior  appropriations  for  the  De- 
pa.'tment's  rail  --afety  program  for  tist-.il  vear^ 
1977  and  1978 

Promoting',  improving  and  enforcing  rail 
safetv  i-;  a  rontinuing  task.  Section  20l>  <«f 
•he  Rail  Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1974 
iTitle  11  of  P.L.  93  ^33)  provides; 

I  lie  Congre««  linds  that  more  effective 
leali.'iatiou  of  the  piu-pose-s  of  the  Federal 
Ruilioad  Safety  Act  of  1970  requires  that  Act 
lo  be  auiended  to  mandale  comprehensive 
analy.sis  and  evaluation  of  the  rail  safety 
program,  to  increase  the  amount  and  per- 
centage of  available  resources  for  inspection, 
investigation,  and  enforcement,  and  to  lii- 
creiuse  llie  enforcement  powers  of  the  Sec- 
reuii'    of  Transportation  " 


Ponuant  to  this  dedaratlon  of  policy,  the 
VMtona  BaOroad  Admtntrtmttoa  (FRA)  has 
continued  to  sxpand  lt>  ngolatarr  and  en- 
taromaaat  affortB.  Tba  FRA  has  lerlaed  Its 
AocMant  Beporta  regulatlona  to  Improve  its 
analysis  of  the  level  of  rail  safety.  New  safety 
rules  have  been  proposed  with  respect  to  pas- 
senger train  vlslbUlty.  The  FRA  has  estab- 
lished a  Railroad  Operatmg  Rtiles  Advisory 
Committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  operating 
rules,  signal  systems  and  human  factors  on 
the  relative  level  of  rail  safety.  Further,  the 
state  participation  program  iinder  section 
206  of  the  Act  has  been  substantially  Imple- 
niented  a'lth  respect  to  the  initial  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Act.  As  of  Decemtker, 
1975,  10  States  are  participating  In  this  pro- 
pram  in  the  track  area.  Seven  application.^ 
for  participation  are  under  review,  and  dis- 
cussions are  being  held  with  five  other  States 
which  have  expressed  an  hitent  to  par- 
ticipate. Regulations  dealing  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  have  been  Issued,  and  proposed 
rules  designed  to  cover  railroad  occupational 
st'.fety  standards  are  being  developed. 

In  order  to  improve  our  rail  safety  pro- 
.t;ram  and  to  combat  increasing  numbers  o! 
employee  injuries,  FRA  is  now  developing. 
tlirout;h  a  number  of  stvidies,  both  a  sho:'t- 
>erm  action  plan  and  a  longer-ranye  plan  tti 
provide  a  ba.sls  lor  directing  the  Federal 
.safety  program.  Tliese  studies  will  provide 
the  ba.sis  for  reviewing  our  ctirrent  approach 
to  the  safety  problem  and  setting  new  gooo 
and  policies.  To  maximl/-e  our  safety  efforts 
within  available  resources,  we  are  undertak- 
ing the  following  actions  pursuant  to  the 
recently  adopted  Safety  Improvement  Plan- 

(1 )  continuing  Inspection  and  surveillance 
pfTorts  to  Insure  that  all  carrier.*  are  properlv 
reporting  accldeutb  and  operaltn«  in  foiii- 
pllance  with  our  regulations; 

(2)  focusing  our  major  enforcement  ef- 
forts on  tlie  teti  tsrvet  railroads  havltii;  the 
poorest  safety  records; 

(3 1  Increasing  the  enforc-ement  powers  f>f 
our  inspectors  to  enable  them  to  remove  un- 
safe cars  from  service  and  reduce  speeds  wi 
defective  track; 

(41  utilizing  more  si.phlstlcated  track  in- 
.spectlon  equipment; 

(5)  Investigating  operating  procedures  and 
conditions  of  safely  operated  rallroad.s  for 
ptirposes  of  comparison  vlth  railroads  with 
IXKJr  safety  records; 

(6)  developing  better  training  materials 
to  improve  understanding  of  Federal  safety 
requirements; 

(7)  improving  procedures  ior  Investigating; 
I'oniplaiuts; 

(8 1  reviewing  employee  ca.sualty  statistics 
to  Identify  the  problem  areas; 

(9)  developing  qualification  standards  for 
railroad  inspectors  to  insure  that  tliey  hare 
the  knowledge  and  ability  to  inspect  track 
and  equipment  for  compliance  with  Federal 
req'.iirements:    and 

( 10 1  reviewing  regional  boundaries  to  de- 
termine whether  a  more  equitable  disTib'.- 
tlon  of  areas  of  responsibility  can  be  achie".  eel. 

The  importance  of  the  railroad  ludustry  ar. 
a  transporter  of  freight  and  pasiaengers  re- 
quires a  coiitinuiug  effort  to  promote  rail- 
road safety.  Accordingly,  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $3J 
million  in  each  of  tiie  tLscal  years  1977  and 
1978  for  operatluus  under  tiie  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  .^cl  of  1970. 

Tht  proposed  legislation  will  not  liave  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  environment  nor  \>ili 
it  have  an  luflatioiiary  impact  on  the  econ- 
(•my. 

Tile  Offii-e  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises   that   the  submission  of  this  proposed 
bUl  to  the  Congress  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

William  T.  Cia.FMAN.  Jr, 
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By  Brfr.  HABTKE  (by  request) : 
8.  3119.  A  bfll  to  amend  Ifae  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  autliorlBe 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

rEDEaU.    aAILBOAD    SAFETY    AtTTHOKIZATION    ACT 
OF    ISTS 

Mr.  HARTBH.  Mr.  Presldmt,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  provide  for 
authorizations  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  as  amended,  lliis  bill  would  also 
make  certain  modifications  in  that  leg- 
islation which  are  designed  to  improve 
the  safety  record  of  the  American  rail- 
ways, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Railroad 
Safety  AutborlzaUou  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970   (45  VjS.C.  441)    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.   212.   AoTHoaiZATioNB   fob    Appropria- 

TXONS 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  the  Office 
of  Safety,  including  salaries  and  expenses 
for  not  more  than  (A)  five  hundred  safety 
inspectors.  (B)  forty-five  signal  and  train 
control  Inspectors,  and  (C)  110  clerical  per- 
sonnel; 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  206(d)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  laie  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  for  salaries  and 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for;  and 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  con- 
ducting research  and  develc^ment  activities 
under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  obli- 
gated and  expended  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  fiscal  year  ending  S^tember  30, 
1977,  BhaU  not  exceed  the  agg^regate  of  the 
amounts  expended  for  rail  inspection  and 
for  the  mvestlgatlon  and  enforcement  of 
raUroad  safety  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  imder  this  Act  In  the  same  fiscal 
year.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1893  (46  UJ3.C.  6),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2S0"  and  inserting  In  Ilea  thereof  "not 
less  than  $500  and  not  more  than  $6,000". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  i^rU  14,  1910 
(45  UJB.C.  13)  is  amended  by  atrlUng  out 
"$250"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  less 
than  $500  and  not  more  than  $6,000". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  30.  1908 
(45  UB.C.  18)  is  amended  by  strilcing  out 
"$200"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  less 
than  $600  and  not  more  than  $6,000". 

(d)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  February  17. 
1911  (46  VS.C.  34)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$250"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tiiereof  "not 
less  than  $500  and  not  more  than  $5,000". 

(e)  Section  28(h)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  VS.C.  35(h))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100  for  ea<^  aoch  violation 
and  $100"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
less  than  $600  and  not  more  than  $6,000  for 
each  such  violation  and  not  less  than  $600 
and  not  more  than  $6,000". 


(f)  Section  aM(b)  of  «be  Federal  BoUioad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  UJB.O.  43e(b))  Is 
amended  by  strikli^  out  "$3B0  nor  more  than 
$2JB0V  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$500 
and  not  mora  ttian  $6,000". 

8aa  4.  Section  S(a)  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1907  (45  VS.C.  e2(a) ) ,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  strikmg  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  not  to  provide  employees  with  sleep- 
ing quarters,  Including  crew  quarters,  camp 
or  bunk  cars,  and  traUers,  which  (A)  provide 
employees  with  an  opportunity  for  untoter- 
rupted  rest  m  qtuuters  havmg  controlled 
temperatures,  and  (B)  are  located  away  from 
a  yard  where  switching  or  humping  is  per- 
formed.". 

Sbc.  S.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  Irlarch  4. 
1907  (45  U.S.C.  62(c)),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  members  of  crews  of  wreck  or 
relief  trains  whenever  an  acttial  emergency 
exists  and  work  of  the  crew  It  related  to 
such  emergency,  except  that  in  any  event  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  crew  members  of  wreck 
or  relief  trams  to  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  more  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours 
In  any  twenty-four-hour  period.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph,  an  emergency  ceases 
to  exist  when  the  track  Is  cleared  and  the 
ime  Is  open  for  traffic". 

Sac.  6.  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(g)  Notwithstandmg  any  provision  of  law 
or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  the  following 
requirements  shall  be  applicable  for  pvuTHJses 
of  providing  protection  against  following  and 
(^posing  trains: 

"(1)  Whenever  a  train  stops  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  train  nuiy  be  over- 
taken by  another  train,  protection  by  means 
of  flagging  shall  be  provided  by  a  member  of 
the  crew.  To  provide  such  protection,  such 
a  crew  member  shall,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  stopped  train  to  assure  full  protec- 
tion (A)  place  two  t(Hi>edoes  on  the  track. 
and  (B)  whenever  necessary,  display  lighted 
fusees.  In  providing  such  protection,  such 
crew  member  shall  carry  a  red  flag  by  day 
and  a  red  or  white  light,  or  both,  at  night. 

"(2)  Upon  being  recalled  and  whenever 
safety  to  the  train  permits,  such  crew  mem- 
ber may  return  to  the  train. 

"(3)  Whenever  conditions  require,  such 
crew  member  shall  leave  such  torpedoes  and 
a  lifted  fusee. 

"(4)  The  front  of  such  train  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way,  whenever  necessary, 
by  a  member  of  the  crew. 

"(6)  Whenever  a  train  is  moving  under 
circumstances  in  which  It  may  be  overtaken 
by  another  train,  a  member  of  the  crew  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure full  protection.  By  night  (or  by  day,  if 
the  view  is  obscmed).  lighted  fusees  shall 
be  dropped  from  the  moving  train  or  dis- 
played at  proper  Intervals. 

"(6)  Whenever  day  signals  cannot  be 
plainly  seen,  because  of  weather  or  other 
conditions,  night  signals  shall  also  be  used. 

"(7)  Whenever  a  pusher  engine  Is  assist- 
ing a  train,  coupled  behind  the  cabin  or 
caboooe  car,  and  the  member  of  the  crew 
who  protects  the  rear  end  of  such  train  Is 
riding  In  the  cabin  or  caboose  car,  the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  fusees  may  be 
met  by  dropping  such  fusee  between  the 
cabin  or  caboose  car  and  the  pusher  engine 
on  the  track  such  train  Is  using,  and  not  be- 
tween such  track  and  an  adjacent  track. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  the  follow- 
ing protection  shall  be  provided  for  all  em- 


ployees working  on.  tmder,  or  about  an  en- 
gine, ear,  or  train: 

"(1)  A  blue  signal,  dlcplayed  at  both  ends 
of  an  engine,  car,  or  train  AaU  IncHcate  tliat 
workmen  are  under  or  akottt  such  engine, 
car,  or  train.  Whenever  an  engine,  car.  or 
train  is  protected  by  such  a  blue  signal.  It 
shall  not  be  coupled  to  or  moved.  Cach  class 
of  workmen  shall  display  the  blue  signals 
and  the  same  workmen  are  alone  authorized 
to  remove  such  signal*,  Other  equipment 
shall  not  be  placed  on  the  same  track  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  blue  signals. 

"(2)  Blue  signals  Shall  consist  of  a  blue 
light  by  night  and  a  blue  flag  or  marker  by 
day. 

"(3)  Whenever  emergency  rqiair  work  is 
done  under  or  about  an  mgine  or  car  in.  a 
train  and  a  blue  signal  is  not  available,  the 
engineman  shall  be  notified  and  protection 
shall  be  given  to  those  persons  engaged  in 
makmg  repairs. 

"(4)  Workmen  shall  not  work  under  or 
about  cars  being  switched  into  a  hump  yard 
track  or  any  other  track  until  they  are  noti- 
fied by  the  hump  operator  or  person  con- 
trolling the  switching  that  no  more  cars  will 
enter  the  track  and  that  switches  have  been 
locked  against  movement  onto  the  track  by 
warning  shields  or  padlocks. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  manual  switches,  locks 
may  be  applied  by  switchmen  or  road  crew- 
men bringing  the  engine  to  the  train.  The 
hump  operator  may  am>ly  a  protective  shield 
to  a  remotely  controlled  switch  and  remove 
it  after  work  is  completed  and  the  blue  sig- 
nals are  removed. 

"(6)  Blue  signals  shall  be  displayed  at 
both  ends  of  a  train  or  cut  of  cars  receiving 
an  imtial  or  other  tram  air  brake  test  until 
such  test  is  completed  and  they  are  removed 
by  the  class  of  workmen  performing  such 
test. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  the  rear  car  of 
all  passenger  and  freight  trains  shall  have 
highly  visible  markers  which  are  lighted  dur- 
ing periods  of  darkness  or  whenever  weather 
conditions  restrict  clear  visibility. 

"(J)  The  Federal  RaUroad  Administration 
shall  be  divided  into  ten  regional  offices  for 
purposes  of  administering  and  enforcing  all 
Federal  raUroad  safety  laws.  Such  regional 
offices  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Safety  of  tbe 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  3120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Sloan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Brian  P.  Russdl  was  kiUed  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  1971.  during  his  second  tour  in 
Vietnam.  Due  to  an  administrative  error 
by  the  Army.  Sergeant  Russell  had  been 
returned  to  Vietnam  on  September  26, 
1970,  for  a  second  tour  after  previously 
suffering  multiple  wounds  on  July  22, 
1969.  during  his  first  tour. 

In  a  report  which  I  received  frcnn  the 
Army,  dated  September  7.  1972,  when  I 
previously  had  this  tragic  incident  in- 
vestigated, it  stated: 

Based  on  the  Incorrect  Date  Returned 
from  Overseas  (DR08)  of  13  August  1969, 
Department  of  the  Army  instructions  were 
issued  assigning  Sergeant  RusseU  to  Viet- 
nam for  a  second  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  Army  regulations  and  policies  pro- 
vidcKi  for  the  reassignment  of  individuals 
to  Vietnam  based  in  part  upon  the 
DROS,  according  to  the  Army  report. 
However,  when  a  soldier  had  been 
wounded,  evacuated  to/  and  hospital- 
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Ized  in  the  Urited  States,  the  DROS  was 
required,  to  be  adjusted  to  the  date  he 
returned  to  duly  from  the  hoq;)ltaL 
The  Army  report  further  states  that^ 
In  SergMuat  fkussell's  cam,  tbe  date  h«<l 
be«n  efit*bIMi«d  «9  the  date  lie  actually  re- 
turned to  the  United  State*.  August  13.  1969. 

The  report  added : 

Throagh  an  admlnlstrailve  oversight  at 
the  time  of  release  from  the  hospital,  the 
DROS  was  not  adjiisted  to  reflect  the  l»ter 
date. 

Although  the  Aiiiiy  report  indicated 
that  Sergeant  Russell  was  medically  fit 
for  duty  assignment  even  to  Vietnam, 
other  repOTts  indicated  to  the  contrary. 
One  report  revealed  that  he  had  two 
holes,  "as  big  as  silver  dollars  in  his  left 
arm  and  a  part  of  his  wrist  shot  away." 
Sergeant  Russell  was  successful  in  hav- 
ing his  orders  cancelled  oh  two  occasions. 
on  medical  grrounds.  Neverthele.^y?.  he  was 
later  returned  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Armi'  conceded  it  had  erred  tragically  in 
reassigning  Sergeant  Russell  to  Vietnam. 
There  were  14  omissions  in  this  official 
record.  accc»'dlng  to  one  report. 

The  late  Sergeant  Russell  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Loretta  Sloan  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
B.C.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  rehef  for  her  great  loss  due  to 
an  Army  administrative  error.  This 
measure  would  provide  $488,330  to  Mrs. 
Sloan.  This  amount  was  calculated  by  an 
assistant  professor  of  economics,  based  on 
the  projected  earning.?  of  Brian  P.  Ras- 
sell  had  he  lived. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  dLstingui.shed 
colleagues  to  support  this  most  worth- 
while measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3120 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  Hove 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  noi  oUxerwlie 
appropriated,  to  Loretta  Sloaa  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina,  the  awm  of  $488,330 
In  full  aettlement  of  all  her  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  o\it  of  the  death 
of  her  son  Sergeant  Brian  P.  Hviaaen  (09«-42- 
3873)  who  waa  killed  on  January  15,  1971, 
while  serTlng  with  the  TTalted  SUtes  Army  Iji 
South  Vietnam.  Due  to  an  admUiistratlve  er- 
ror. Sergeant  Russell  was  assigned  to  a  sec- 
ond tour  of  duty  In  South  Vietnam  contrary 
to  Army  regulations,  after  being  woimded 
during  his  first  tour  of  duty  and  medically 
evacuated  to  the  United  States  for  treat- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  oi  the  amount  appropriaud 
by  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  acco\mt  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  Is  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  A  vlolatlcn  of  this 
section  U  a  mlwlemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  iu  ai\y  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,')0«. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request* : 
S.  3122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endun- 
gered  Sb)ecles  Act  of  1973  to  extend  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
by  request,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Endangered  Species 


Act  of  1973  to  extend  authorimtions  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  piuT)ose.s. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  together  with  the  tect  of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
REcoRn,  as  follows: 

S.  3122 

Pf  :.'  cnai-terl  by  tlie  Srtuilr  and  IJou.te  of 
Keprf.sfiitotires  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyri!.s  assembled.  That  section 
15  (Ai  of  tl>e  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
(16  U  S.C.  liA'2[A>  I.  is  amended  by  deleting 
•  flM;al  ;.ear  197C"  Hnd  Inserting  In  lieu  therc- 
o.,     n.^a:  years  l'J76.  1977.  and  1978,". 

U.S.  U£PASrM:-..NT  or  rut  In  rmiiiR. 

Washington   DC  .  Ua.v  I  •   t!*?i 

hU  i:     Nms<..S'  Rot  KU-FI.I.tR. 

Pre.stdfnt  of  the  Scvati'. 
Washington.  U.C. 

Df.^r  Mr.  PK^.sn)^NT;  Ti.i!i>-mltlrd  nercvvitli 
li»  draft  leeLsltttlon  to  exvenil  th.-  atillior-./a- 
tioas  for  Rppropriatlou.s  in  the  Endangen-d 
fc;f>ecles  Aci  of  1973  (PL.  93-205;  87  Stat.  884  i . 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be*  referred  to 
tlie  appropriute  Commltieo  ,i)r  (fin.siderallon. 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Man's  activity  threatens  a  ■;n>\vin>4  number 
f  f  species  of  plant.^  and  antmal.s  with  ex- 
tinction. Environmental  change  is  taking; 
place  so  rapidly  that  further  delay  in  pro- 
tection of  endangered  species  and  tiielr  habi- 
tats pu.-vhes  certain  .species  inevitably  closer 
to  the  brink  of  extinction,  making  recovery 
more  difncult  and  cobtly. 

The  Endangered  Species  .Kc\  of  lf)7.1  pro- 
vided new  and  .stronger  a\ithorltv  for  the 
Secret.'try  of  the  Interior  cuid  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce)  to  prevent  the  extinction  or 
species.  That  authority  included  a  broader 
re«poiL<!lbUlty  to  list  species  that  are  subject 
to  pravUions  of  the  Act  and  al.so  strength- 
ened the  Secretary's  ability  to  protect  and 
manage  the  listed  species  to  the  point  where 
they  are  restored  and  can  l>e  removed  from 
the  list.  The  goal  of  the  endangered  specie.'. 
program  Is  to  maintain  a  healthy  diversity 
of  species  and  to  preserve  in  their  natitrnl 
ecosystems  speclen  of  animals  nnd  plants 
that  are  endangered  with  extinction  or 
threatened  with  endangermenf.  Wherever 
possible,  the  program  seeks  to  restore  such 
species  to  the  point  at  which  It  is  once  again 
ft  viable  component  of  its  ecosystem.  Further, 
in-sofar  «.»  possible.  It  Is  our  intent  to  pre- 
vent other  species  from  becoming  en- 
dangered. 

In  order  to  implement  activities  aimed  n' 
ftccompll.shing  these  goels.  the  Endangered 
Specie.*  Act  provides  for  grant-in-aid  to 
States  not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  the  flrt-t 
three  years  after  enactment  and  a  general  au- 
thorization of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4 
million  for  FY  1974,  $8  million  for  FY  1970 
and  $10  million  for  FY  1978  to  enable  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  func- 
tions and  re.'ipon.slblllties  (.f  the  Act  other 
than  grant-in-aid. 

Since  December  28,  107r?.  we  have  tal:en 
these  major  steps  in  the  iniplementfttlon  of 
the  Act: 

1.  As  presciiljed  by  the  .\ct.  what  were  ft>r- 
merly  the  native  lU;t  and  foreign  H-st  of  en- 
dangered species  liave  been  con.s<jUdated  into 
one  list  and  published. 

2.  Status  surveys  have  been  .started  and  or 
completed  on  the  wolves  of  North  America, 
.i;reea  sea  turtle,  SlretUuns.  American  alliga- 
tor. American  crocodile,  tiriz/iy  bear  and 
-spotted  cats. 

3.  Guidelines  on  .siiUniLsaii.n  of  cooperative 
agreements  and  model  leguslaiion  fur  uee  by 
the  States  to  develop  endangered  species 
laws  In  accordance  with  provlslorts  of  the 
1973  Act  have  been  prepared  and  disirlbuted. 

4.  Recovery  plana  have  been  prepared 
thn.''ili  fir-.t  cir.ifr   for  31»  snedt-s. 


5  Seven  workshopa  have  b«en  conducted 
for  training  Serrtoe^  othor  FedenJ  mgeacy  and 
State  peraonnsl  In  recovery  plan  iv^Mratlon. 

6.  Orientation  workshopa  were  condooted 
In  each  Regional  OfBce  ot  the  UJ3.  Hah  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  Service  and  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  personnel  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions and  applications  of  the  1973  Act. 

Approximately  $7.37  mUllon  and  170  man- 
year*  of  effort  wUl  be  available  In  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Service  to  carry  out  the  endan- 
gered species  program  other  than  grant-in- 
aid  and  land  acquisition  In  FY  1976.  Our  pro- 
posed bill  would  extend  the  authorization 
for  approprlatlon.s  at  the  FY  1976  level  of 
»in  million  for  FY  1977  and  for  FY  1978. 

This  recommendation  is  conKlstent  with 
the  President's  moratorium  on  new  Federal 
spending  programs  other  than  those  luvolv- 
.ritr  energy  production,  national  defense,  and 
certain  humanitarian  efforts,  and  his  stated 
policy  to  avoid  e.xces-.ive  growth  of  Federal 
spending  in  the  long  run. 

We  urge  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation In  order  to  assure  continuation  of 
pn  K'rams  aimed  at  prevenUng  the  contlinied 
decline  of  onr  living  natural  resources. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  li-<s 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
si,!jnn.s.Hi;,n  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Admlnlst ration  s  pro- 
priiin 

Sincerely  yoiir.s, 

ROYSTON    r     HlTCMKS. 

\sistunf   Sc-rdury  of   the  Intcriur. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY; 
S.  ."^IJ.!.  A  bill  to  amend  cliapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
admin!.«;trative  procedure,  to  provide  for 
the  con.sideration  of  petitions  for  the 
i.ssuunce,  amendment  or  repeal  of  an 
agency  rule  within  a  fixed  time,  and  foi 
oUier  purposes.  Referred  to  Uie  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

»MKNDI.NC  THE  AD.MINl.STRA  riVE  PBiXEOtnRF.  \I  T 
To  I'novlUE  >OR  ACK.Vt  V  RF-SPONSf.S  TO  pm- 
TIo.VS  FOR  RVLEMAKING  WmilN  60  DAYS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  s.mple  but  important 
amendment  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  substance  of  thi.s 
bill  is  to  require  that  within  60  day.s 
of  tlie  filing  of  a  petition  for  rulemaking, 
tlie  agency  must  either  respond  by 
imtiating  tlie  APA -prescribed  procedures 
for  notice  and  comment  or  dismiss  the 
petition  so  that  the  petitioner  may  .seek 
court  review  if  he  desires. 

Presently,  section  10(e>  of  the  APA 
authorizes  a  court  to  "compel  agency 
action  unj-easonaoli-  dt'»ayed."  Legisla- 
tive liistory  makes  quite  clear  that  tlie 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  APA 
was,  among  other  things,  to  prevent 
undue  delay  hi  agency  decisionmaiang. 
As  the  House  committee  report  states, 
no  agency  "sJiall  in  effect  deny  relief  or 
fail  to  conclude  a  case  by  mere  inaction, 
or  proceed  in  a  dilatory  fashion  to  the 
injury  of  tlie  pei-son  concemet"."' 

Yet  30  years  of  experience  witli  the 
Federal  agencies  unde-  th's  law  has  made 
equally  clear  that  this  intent  has  not 
always  been  followed.  We  all  know  ex- 
amples of  agencies  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  reasonable  and  proper  requests  for 
new  regulations  until  tiit  frustrated 
citizen  is  finally  forced  to  UTite  his 
Cougre;>:kman  or  Senator. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  sort  of  abuse 
tliat  this  bill  is  designed  to  remedy  is 
provided  by  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board'.<! 
handlinsc   of   j)lea.s    for   reform    of    the 
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regulations  concerning  airline  Uabili^ 
for  damaged  or  lost  baggage.  In  Au- 
gust 1973  the  AviatlcKi  Coiuuiner  Aetkm 
Project,  a  cltiaens  group,  and  tbe  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  vithin  the  CAB 
both  documented  the  inadequacies  of 
current  baggage  liability  reguIattoDS. 
ACAP  formally  requested  a  rulemaking. 

Yet,  despite  this  documentatioi  and 
despite  the  obvious  public  interest  in  rea- 
sonable rules  of  liability  for  lost  or  dam- 
aged baggage,  the  CAB  simply  ignored 
this  request  for  18  months  until  liiarch 
1975,  colncidentially  a  mere  2  weeks  after 
a  hearing  into  this  matter  which  I 
chaired. 

Such  delay  may  be  found  in  virtually 
aU  the  Federal  agencies.  In  May  1973.  the 
Health  Research  Group  petitioned  the 
Federal  Drug  Administration  for  new 
regulations  to  protect  humans  from  being 
used  as  guinea  pigs  for  new  drugs,  and  to 
require  drug  manufacturers  to  provide 
medical  fcUlowup  in  appr(H?riate  cases 
involving  new  drugs.  The  RDiA  has  simply 
ignored  this  petition.  In  November  1973 
the  National  Black  Media  Coalition 
sutoiltted  an  extensive  petition  to  the 
FCC  asking  cbnsideration  of  numerous 
proposals  to  make  the  Commission  more 
accessible  and  responsive  to  minortty 
groups.  That  request,  as  well,  is  gathering 
dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  Federal 
agency's  "in"  box, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  some 
clarification  of  congressional  Intent  Is 
necessary  because,  In  at  least  some  cases. 
Federal  agencies  have  wholly  disregarded 
the  pubUc  Interest  in  a  reasonably 
prompt  consideration  of  petitions  for 
rulemaking. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  today 
would  simply  require  a  Federal  agency  to 
set  down  a  petition  for  rulemaking  with- 
in 60  days  from  filing  or  to  dismiss  the 
petition.  It  would  not  fix  an  absolute  time 
limit  for  deciding  such  petitions.  Such  a 
time  limit  for  disposition  seems  undesira- 
ble in  light  of  the  need  to  pceewTe  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  deal  with  tbe  wide 
variation  of  petitions  for  rulemaking  be- 
fore a  wide  variety  of  agencies. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  that 
I  propose  today  sufDclently  clarifies  the 
congressional  policy  In  favor  of  prompt 
hearing  and  disposition  and  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  In  the  future  to  impose 
a  time  limit  for  the  disposition,  as  well 
as  the  hearing,  of  petitions  for  rule- 
making. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bin  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  3123 

Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 653(6)  of  Utle  6,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  string  at  tbe  toA  tbersot 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Within  60  days 
after  receipt  of  any  rach.  petition,  each 
agency  shall  elthor  deny  tba  petition  or 
Initiate  the  rulemaking  required  by  this 
section.". 

Sxa  a.  Tbe  amendment  made  by  tbia  Act 
Bhall  be  effectlre  with  respect  to  petitions 


submitted  after  80  days  after  tbe  date  ot 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADEHTIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND     RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2157.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to 
n/<min<Kti'.r  individual  means  tests  for 
provision  of  education,  nutrition,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  socialization,  or  as- 
sociated services  provided  thereimder  to 
groups  of  low-income  individuals  aged  60 
or  older. 

S.    2538 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2538.  the  Na- 
tional School-Age  Mother  and  Child 
Act  of  1975. 

S.     264  2 

At  the  z-equest  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2642.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  the  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Port  National  Historical  Park 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2699 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2699.  a  bill  to  establish  guidelines  for 
sentencing. 

5.  2926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Sxafford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  oif  8.  2926.  the 
Itetional  Timber  Management  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

6.  2932 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfielo.  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAcmjsoH).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha  way),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesott.  (Mr.  Hukfhsey). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Icahy)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gbb)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA).  the  Soiator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  .  the  SenatcH:  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Soiator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  were 
added  as  coq^onsors  of  S.  2932.  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  of  1976. 
s.  sioe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cos^nsor  of  S. 
3108.  a  bin  to  terminate  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  proj- 
ect as  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
project  and  for  other  purposes, 

SKNATB   JOINT  EESOLUTIOW    165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  165,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 


ignate AprO  8.  1978.  as  National  Food 
Day. 

SCIfATE   RIBOI.TrnOir   3  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cuans,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  and 
the  Sowtor  from  Fltxida  (Bfr.  Chiles) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 319,  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  certain  Baltic  Nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  403— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  NEED  TO  ASSURE  AVAILABIL- 
ITY OP  POTASH  FOR  AMERICAN 
AGRK7ULTURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
403),  and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  and  the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

S.  Res.  403 

Whereas  a  strong  and  viable  agriculture  i.s 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation; 
and, 

VThereas  potash  is  an  essential  plant  nu- 
trient of  extreme  Importance  to  agricultural 
production  for  which  no  alternative  exists; 
and. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  dependent 
for  about  70  per  centum  of  Its  potash  on  de- 
posits located  In  Saskatchewan;  and. 

Whereas  the  government  of  tbe  Province 
of  Sas^tchewan  recently  passed  legislation 
that  would  permit  the  government's  takeover 
of  the  province's  potash  Industry;  and. 

Whereas  such  takeover  might  result  in  sup- 
ply Irregularities  and  price  volatility  similar 
to  those  experienced  In  petroleum  due  to  the 
OPEX:;  cartel;  and. 

Whereas  the  lack  of  meaningful  contin- 
gency plans  for  tbe  OPEC  action  by  tbe 
United  States  caused  undue  stress  and  diffi- 
culties for  American  agriculttire  and  econ- 
omy; and. 

Whereas  Blmllar  dlflcultles  could  result 
from  a  disruption  of  potash:  Mow,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  The  Department  of  State  should  ex- 
press otn-  concern  to  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  GoTemment  of  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  that  supplies  of  the  critical 
plant  nutrient,  potash,  not  be  disrupted; 
and, 

(2)  The  Department  of  State  should  ascer- 
tain tbe  precise  objectives  and  anticipated 
conclusions  of  tbe  proposed  takeover  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan; and, 

(3)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
Immediately  develop  conttngency  plans  to 
assure  an  adequate  sui>ply  of  potash  for 
American  agriculture  In  the  event  that  sup- 
plies from  tbe  Saskatchewan  deposits  should 
be  temporarily  or  permanently  disrupted. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  404— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  RE- 
IMBURSE CONTESTANTS  FOR  THE 
SENATE  SEAT  FROM  OKLAHOMA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MANSFIEU?  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  refored  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
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S.  Res.  404 

Rt'.iolved,  That  th«  Secretary  of  tl.e  beuaie 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  reimburse  Ed 
Kdmondson  and  Henry  BeUmon  for  the  ex- 
penses which  ( 1 )  were  Inciirred  by  them  or 
rHiient  on  their  direction  as  a  result  of  and 
111  connection  with  the  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adn<l:ustratlon  and 
by  the  Senate  of  the  recent  ounTefi'Pd  elec- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  Senate  :fiim  tiie  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  {2)  the  Coinniittce  on 
Rules  and  Administration  ftiirt.--  were  reason- 
able and  necessary  for  ilie  proper  coiisidorH- 
tion  by  that  committee  and  by  'he  Senate  of 
such  contested  election  and  were  "lOt  reim- 
bursed to  them  from  any  other  source  or 
paid  by  any  other  person 

Payments  under  this  resolution  shall  \w 
made  from  the  contingent  fiuid  oi  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  tlie  Chair- 
man of  the  Committer-  on  RnV^  -xmcI  •\r'iiu:i- 
Istrnlion. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FNKRCiY  INFORMATION  ACT-    S   1864 

AMENDMENT    NO.     143'> 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  > 

Mr.  HASKELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  iiim  to 
the  bill  (S.  1864)  to  establiiih  a  National 
Energy  Information  Administration  and 
a  National  Energy  Information  S>stem. 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  undertake  a  suivey  of  U.S. 
energj-  resources  on  the  public  land.';  and 
fl.sewhere,  and  for  other  purposes. 


F'KDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— S.  3065 

AMENDMENT    NO.     14-16 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  llie 
table.  > 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Baker,  who 
worked  with  me  in  drafting  this  proposal, 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  reconsti- 
tution  bill.  S.  3065,  to  establish  a  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  on  Presidential  Nom- 
inations. We  are  pleased  that  we  have 
been  joined  by  an  impressive  list  of  co- 
sponsors — Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Biuen,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cn.\NSTON,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  DuRKiN,  Mr.  Gary  Harx, 
Mr.  Panap  A.  Hart.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribuoff. 
and  Mr.  Schweikek. 

We  believe  that  the  FEC  reconstitution 
bill  is  the  best — and  .serhaps  the  only — 
opportunity  to  enact  this  legislation  early 
this  year  so  that  the  Commission  may  get 
off  to  a  prompt  start,  and  report  back 
with  its  findings  and  recommendations  ^o 
that  the  Congress  may  act  on  them  in 
advance  of  the  1980  elections. 

As  one  who  spent  a  full  year  actively 
seeking  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  nominate  and  elect 
a  President  Ls  badly  in  need  of  review. 


Incredibly,  there  has  never  been  a  seri- 
ous, fundamental  and  comprehenalve  re- 
view of  our  Presidential  nominating 
process  throughout  our  200-year  history. 
While  in  most  areas  they  have  proved 
to  have  had  unfailing  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
did  not  realize  that  the  .system  of  electing 
our  Chief  Executive  would  evolve  into 
a  jumble  of  State  laws,  party  regulations 
and  unchallenged  traditions  with  the 
political  parties  playing  the  major  role 
in  the  selection  process. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  over 
the  years  to  reform  certain  aspects  of 
this  process,  but  there  has  been  no  imi- 
fied  effort  to  resolve  the  system's  short- 
comings. We  believe  the  time  for  one  is 
long  overdue,  and  that  is  what  this  com- 
mission is  intended  to  accomplish. 

This  bipartLsan  commission,  whose  18 
members  would  be  appointed  equally  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  chairmen  of  the  two  na- 
tional parties  serving  ex  officio,  would 
be  asked  to  look  into  all  aspects  of  the 
nominating  process,  including  the  man- 
ner in  which  States  conduct  Presidential 
primaries,  caucuses  and  conventions  to 
sele<t  delegate.*-  to  the  national  nominat- 
ing conventions.  State  laws  and  rules  of 
national  political  parties  which  govern 
the  participation  ol  voteis  and  candi- 
dates in  such  primaries  and  caucu-ses, 
Pre.'idential  campaign  financing,  the 
relationship  tjeiween  the  candidate  for 
President  and  the  media,  alternative 
nominatinK  sy.stetns  including  a  national 
or  regional  primary  system,  and  the 
manner  in  which  candidates  are  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice  Presidency. 

The  nominating  process  desperately 
needs  a  comprehensive  review  of  these 
areas  and  their  relationships  to  the 
others  and  which  seeks  to  resolve  the 
problems  in  a  way  consistent  with  clearly 
define^  and  broadly  agreed  upon  goals. 

The  present  system  of  nominating 
Presidential  candidates  Ls  close  to  an- 
archy. There  are  really  55  separate  and 
different  systems.  This  year  30  States  will 
hold  separate  primaries,  each  without 
any  relationship  to  the  others,  and  they 
will  account  for  approximately  three- 
foui-ths  of  the  delegates  which  will  at- 
tend both  national  ciJnventions  next 
summer.  Thus,  we  virtually  have  a  de 
facto  national  primary — albeit  in  frag- 
mented form — without  ever  having 
adopted  it  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

The  attempts  at  reform  thus  far  have 
included  proposals  for  a  national  pri- 
mary, reKional  primaries  and  variations 
of  the  present  system  But  there  has 
never  been  a  national  consensus  on  any 
single  proposal  for  refonn  ol  this  system. 
Tliere  is  a  con.sen.-^us,  however,  among 
the  cosponsors  of  this  resolution — and 
many  others  throughout  the  country — 
that  the  entire  sv.stem  Ls  badly  in  need  of 
review. 

There  is  always  considerable  interest 
in  reforming  the  nominating  process 
during  a  Presidential  election  year,  but 
unfortuntaely  it  quickly  fades  after  the 
election.  Even  though  we  believe  this  In- 
terest is  higher  nov,-  than  ever  before,  we 
fear  the  same  thiUR  might  h.appcn  again. 


The  Commission  we  advocate  would  re- 
port back  with  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations in  early  1977,  giving  Con- 
gress the  unique  and  compelling  oppor- 
tunity to  act  well  in  advance  of  the  1980 
elections. 

Whatever  alternative  system  may  be 
recommended  by  this  Commission  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  we  believe  we 
can  do  much  better  than  the  present 
system.  We  also  believe  there  is  no  more 
fitting  effort  we  could  imdertake  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year  than  to  try  to  improve 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  (rf 
our  domestic  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amcnduent  No.  1436 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 
TITLE        IV— COMMISSION       TO       STUDT 

PRESIDEN'nAL  NOMINATING  PROCESS 

DECLARATION      OF     POLICY 

Sec.  401.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  Improve  the 
sy.stem  of  nominating  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  stales  by  studying  such  system  in 
a  broad  manner  never  before  attempted  in 
the  two  hundred-year  history  of  this  Nation. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

tsi;c.  402.  la)  There  is  established  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  on  Presidential 
Nominations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commlselon  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty  members  to  be  appointed  ■  us 
follows: 

( 1 )  six  niembei-s  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  of 
whom  at  least  two  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  at  least  two  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  State  officials: 

(2)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  at  least  two  shall  be  Members  of  the 
House  and  at  least  two  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  State  officials; 

(3)  six  members  sliall  tx;  appointed  by  ihe 
President:  and 

(4)  two  members  shall  be  the  chairmen 
i>f  the  two  national  political  parties  tind 
sliall  serve  as  ex  officio  members. 

(0)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  three 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2»,  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  be  individuals 
who  are  of  the  same  political  affiliation. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  .shnll 
not  aflfect  its  powers,  and  shall  be  niled  in 
the  .same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  .itliliaiious 
lu-i  the  original  appointment. 

le)  Twelve  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  le.s8er  number  may  condu  t 
hearings.  Tiie  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
.-ihall  be  .selected  by  the  members  frum 
among  the  members,  other  than  i.\  ofuio 
members. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commission  .shall  nn^ike 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Presidential  nominating  pro<-efS. 
Such  Investigation  shall  include  btit  not  be 
limited  to  a  consideration  of — 

(1)  the  manner  in  which  St^ites  conduct 
primaries  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  offlcs  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  caucuses  for  the  selection  of 
political  parties; 

^3)    State  law.-i  and   the  nili-s  of   national 
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poUUcal  parties  whicli  govern  the  partici- 
pation of  voters  snd  canrtlrtatss  In  such  pri- 
maries SAd  cauettses; 

(3)  the  flDsacing  of  cum>algns  for  the 
nomination  of  saTXlHtotas  tag  alaetlan  to  the 
office  of  ths^PFMldent  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  relationship  between  candidates 
for  election  to  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  SJid  the  news  media.  In- 
cluding how  candidates  schlere  public  recog- 
nition and  whether  such  cend  Mates  should 
be  guaranteed  access  to  the  television  media: 

(5)  the  Interrelationship  of  the  elements 
described  In  parsgraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  section; 

(6)  alternative  nominating  systems.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  naUonal  or 
regional  primary  system  for  the  expression  of 
a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  election  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  BUtee  and  Tailatlcms  on  the 
present  nominating  system;  and 

(7)  the  maimer  In  which  candidates  are 
nominated  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  a  final  report  of  Its  study  and  In- 
vestigation based  upon  a  full  consideration 
of  alternatives  to  our  current  Presidential 
nominating  system,  including  an  analysis  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  such 
alternatives  studied,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  best  system  to  es- 
tablish for  the  1980  Presidential  elections. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty 
days  after  Its  final  report  is  submitted. 

POWERS     AND     ADMUflsntATITB     FBOVISIONS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  have  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing done,  and  commission  studies  by  any 
Federal  agency  or  executive  department,  as 
the  Commission  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  for 
witnesses  requested  to  appear  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
Competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  In 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  such 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  such  title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  .section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
Uidi\iduals. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBESS 

Slc.  405.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  otherwise  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Conunission. 

( b )  Members  of  the  Commission  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  per  diem  at  the  maximum  dally 
rate  for  aS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  when 
tliey  are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  their 


duties  as  members  ot  the  Commission  and 
BhaQ  to  entitled  to  retmbursement  for  tnvel, 
sttWIstenee.  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Ineumd  by  tbnn  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Commlseiop. 

mneuKEss  of  afpoxntmznts 

Sec.  406.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Oongress 
that  the  i4>poIntments  of  Individuals  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commission  be  com- 
pleted within  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution. 

ATTTBOaiZATTON    OF   APPBOPSIATIONS 

Sec.  407.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

AKKNBMXNT   KO.    1437 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (S.  3065) ,  supra. 


INTER-AME3UCAN  DEVEIiOPBdENT 
BANK  AND  AFRICAN  DETVELOP- 
MENT  FOND  ACT  OP  197«— HJl.  8721 

AICENDICENT    ZTO.    1438 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(HA.  9721)  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  to 
provide  for  the  entry  of  nonregional 
members  and  the  Btihamas  and  Guyana 
in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  to  provide  for  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  for  other  pmrposes. 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'     POLITICAL 

Acrivri'iES    Acrr   of    1975 — h.r. 

8617 

AircNDunrr  no.  1439 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8617)  to  restore  to  Federal  clvlUaxi 
and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  cit- 
izens, in  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 
proper political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1440 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8617),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1414 

At  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  amendment  No. 
1414  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.R. 
8617,  an  act  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voltmtarily.  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purix}ses. 


AMKNDMENT  HO.  142S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wsxcker,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1423  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
3015,  the  Ainiort  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

AMSKOMXKT  NO.    1424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpehs,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  (Thubch)  was 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1424  intended  to  be  inropoeed  to  the  S. 
3015,  the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1976. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  I  wish  to  announce 
that  on  March  17  and  18  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Iteturallza- 
tion  will  begin  beafings  on  S.  S074,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
2228  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  ajn. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  IM- 
PORTED MEAT  AND  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Bifr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agrlcultin*!  Research 
and  General  Legislation,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  hear  testimony  on  Thurs- 
day, March  18  on  two  bills  relating  to 
imported  meat  and  dairy  products. 

The  first  is  S.  588,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require 
that  imported  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  im- 
ported meat  must  be  labeled  "imported" 
at  all  stages  of  distribution  until  de- 
livery to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  other  is  S.  2598,  a  bill  to  require 
that  imported  dairy  products,  and  Im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products 
made  In  whole  or  in  part  of  imported 
meat,  be  labeled  "imported,"  and  to  pro- 
vide for  inspection  of  imported  dairy 
products  ttrinsure  that  they  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  of  sanita- 
tion. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  hear- 
ing room,  322  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Persons  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  at 
224-2035  by  Monday,  March  15. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
17,  18,  and  19,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  will  begin 
hearings  on  S.  2925,  the  Government 
Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act  of 
1976. 

Further  hearings  on  the  legislation  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Marcli  23,  24,  25. 
and  April  6, 7,  and  8. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  testimony 
should  call  Mrs.  Lucinda  T.  Dennis,  chief 
cler*  of  the  subcommittee  on  (202)  224- 
4718. 

The  i.         .gs  on  March  17  and  18  wiU 
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begin  at  10  ajn.;  on  March  19  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Buflding. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  Ls  to 
announce  that  on  Thursday,  March  18. 
1976.  at  9:30  ajtn.,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  will 
mark  up  S.  2864,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administrator  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purpase.'s. 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE TO  HOLD  MARKUP  ON 
LOBBYING  BILL 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  hold  a  markup 
on  S.  2477,  the  "Lobbying  Disclosure  Act 
of  1976,"  a  bill  which  would  provide  more 
effective  public  disclosure  of  certain  lob- 
bying activities  to  influence  issues  before 
the  Congress,  and  also  on  H.R.  8948  <S. 
2352".  legislation  which  would  amend 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
to  provide  for  the  audit,  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  on  Tue.sday.  March 
16.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   PUBLIC 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  Banking  Committee 
will  hold  2  days  of  public  hearings  on 
March  16  and  17.  1976. 

The  agenda  for  these  hearings  will  in- 
clude a  draft  bill  prepared  by  committee 
staff  to  create  a  new  "Qui  Tarn,"  or  pri- 
vate attorney  general  action,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  class  action  for 
civil  penalties  under  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing and  Equal  Credit  Oppoi-tunity  Acts. 
We  will  also  consider  S.  3008.  proposing 
'due  process"  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  enacting 
regulations  under  the  latter  Act. 

T  hese  hearings  are  intended  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  later  consideration  of  specific 
legislative  proposals  on  "Qui  Tarn."  and 
possibly  on  other  Truth  in  Lending 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

In  the  course  of  recent  hearings,  no 
Issue  has  received  more  attention  or  been 
inoir  controversial  than  whether  class 
actions  for  civil  penalties  are  a  workable 
enforcement  device  for  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation.  Tlie  notion  of  an  alter- 
native kind  of  action — in  the  nature  of 
a  private  attorney  general  suit — has  been 
suggested  in  legal  literature  and  should 
be  explored  to  determine  its  merit. 

The  draft  bill  which  follows  this  an- 
nouncement is  but  one  version  of  the 
■Qui  Tam"  approach.  Differing  versions 
have  been  suggested  by  other  interested 
parties,  and  will  be  given  con.«ideration 
in  tliese  hearings. 


Secondly,  during  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  the  recent  E^ual  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  (Mr.  Oarh)  offered 
an  amendment  to  establish  new  and  ex- 
panded procedures  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  follow  in  promulgating 
regulations  under  that  act.  These  proce- 
dures would  require  oral  hearings,  would 
permit  a  form  of  cross-examination,  and 
would  permit  judicial  review  of  i-egula- 
tions  in  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  on  a 
"substantial  p\idence'  standard.  The 
amendment  was  withdrawn  because  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  I  agreed  It 
needed  further  study.  He  has  now  intro- 
duced the  amendment  as  a  .separate  bill. 
S.  3008,  and  the.se  hearings  will  therefore 
be  open  to  testimony  on  this  matter  as 
well. 

Persons  wishint;  to  testify  on  these 
matters  should  contact  Ralph  Rohner. 
staff  counsel  to  the  subcommittee  on 
(2021  224-0893. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  draft  "Qui  Tam"  bill  and  a 
staff  memorandum  on  it.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  ubjec  tion.  llie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  i-Minled  in  tlie  Rrt drd. 
a.s  toilov.'s: 

I  DHArrI 
A  bill  ro  amend   the  rivll  liabtlUy  provUsioa.s 

of  the  Triitli  in  Leutlliii;  A<r,  iuirt  tor  other 

purposes 

Rf  it  enartrti  (»•/  t'le  Sctiutc  unci  H<>iis>-  of 
Rfpresentativt'x  o;  tiie  Vmtvd  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congrfis  assrmbled.  That  sec- 
riou  i:iO(ai  of  the  Triiiii  in  Lending  Act  (15 
U.S.C.   1640)    IS  Aineiided  to  read  as  follo'.v.s: 

■■(a)(1)  Except  a.i  otherwise  provided  In 
this  .sectioii.  any  creditor  who,  with  respect 
to  any  person,  tail-s  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement inipo.sed  under  this  title  (other 
than  chapter  '.i  >  !►>  Uuble  to  such  perst)n  foi 
the  greater  of  .*,'>00  or  anv  actual  damages 
sustained  by  that  person,  except  that  in  a 
class  action  ret-overv  is  limited  to  actual 
damages  sustained  by  member.s  of  the  class. 
In  addition,  in  tlie  case  of  a  violation  which 
was  part  ol  a  creditor'.-.  coiTse  ot  conduct 
with  respect  to  which  a  Judgment  has  l)een 
entered  pursuant  to  paragraph  (.3).  the  cred- 
itor is  liable  lUider  tiiis  paragraph  only  for 
any  actual  damages  sustained  by  a  per.soii 
bringliig  an  action  under  this  paragraph. 
Any  action  under  tliis  paragraph  may  be 
brought  in  any  appropriate  United  .States 
district  court,  or  uii>  oth^r  conn  or  coni- 
peteiit  Jurisdiction,  within  oiie  vear  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

•■(2)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  iii 
tins  section,  any  obligor,  whether  or  not 
actually  damaged,  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  any  appropriate  United  State.s  district 
court  pur.suani  to  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  2201,  for  a  declaration  that  a 
creditor  of  such  obligor  has  engaged  In  a 
course  of  condu't  in  violation  ot  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  this  title  (except 
Chapter  Hi  (provided  that  at  least  one  such 
violation  occurred  within  one  year  before 
the  initiation  of  the  action  i ,  for  injunctive 
relief  and  for  the  relief  provided  by  ."ubpara- 
i<raph  (Pi. 

■■(Bi  Except  as  otherwi.se  pro\  idttl  in  Ihi.i 
section,  any  bona  fide  ctnisuiner  protection 
orgaiilzatioii.  whettier  or  not  actually  dam- 
aged, may  bring  h  civil  action  in  any  United 
Stai>!s  distrlti  ( ourl  pursuant  to  title  28, 
United  State.-.  Code.  ;,ection  2201.  for  :»  ficc- 
laratton  that  ii  creditor  has  engaged  In  a 
course  of  conduct  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements lmpo.sed  by  thLs  title  (except 
ci.:pter  :?i    ( nn  •  I'lcd  tlmt  at   ica^i  one  such 


violation  occurred  within  one  year  before  the 
inltlstton  of  the  action  and  regardlera  of 
whether  such  organization  is  an  obligor  of 
such  creditor),  for  injunctive  relief  and  for 
the  relief  provided  by  subparagraph  (P) .  In 
the  cane  of  actions  brought  tinder  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  court  shall  determine,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  whether  the  plaintiff  is  a  bona 
fide  consumer  protection  organization.  In 
making  this  determination,  the  court  shall 
consider,  among  other  factors,  the  length  of 
lime  the  organization  has  been  In  active 
existence,  the  nature  and  level  of  its  activi- 
ties, the  size  of  its  membership,  and  its  ex- 
perience in  coasumer  protection  litigation. 
An  organization  established  solely  or  primar- 
ily for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  the  particular 
action  in  which  the  determination  is  being 
made  is  not  a  bona  tide  consumer  protection 
organization. 

"iCi  The  pcT.si.n  bringing  an  action  under 
tills  paragraph  shall  allege  all  conduct  by  the 
creditor  that  is  claimed  tu  be  in  violation 
inid  known  to  the  person.  Such  action  shall 
ije  brought  in  the  name  of  and  for  the 
United  State.s  6.s  well  as  for  the  private 
plaint  irt  The  person  bringing  the  action  shall 
Immediately  give  notice  of  the  pendency 
thereoi  to  the  United  States  by  sending  to 
the  Board  and  to  Uie  Attorney  Oeueral  of 
the  United  States  by  certlfled  mall  a  copy 
oi  the  complaint  together  with  a  sununary 
statement  In  writing  describing  the  evidence 
and  Information  in  the  possession  of  the 
plalniilT  material  to  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  action.  A  copy  of  the  notice,  with 
])r<if)f  of  mailing,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court.  If,  within  sixty  days  after  notice,  the 
United  States  falls  to  file  with  the  court  a 
lormal  notice  of  its  Intervention  as  a  co- 
plalntlfl.  or  If  it  earlier  declines  in  writing 
to  the  court  to  enter  such  action,  the  action 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  person  bringing 
it.  provided  that  the  court  finds,  on  motion 
made  by  sntth  per.son  within  sixty  days  after 
the  expiration  of  such  period  or  the  declina- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  such  person 
can  and  w  ill  adequately  prosecute  the  action. 

■  I D)  In  the  event  that  more  than  one  civil 
a<tion  shall  be  instituted  under  this  para- 
graph involving  the  same  course  of  conduct, 
the  court  shall  determine  in  which  case  the 
plaintiil  will  most  effectively  represent  the 
position  or  positions  adverse  to  the  defend- 
ant, and  shall  stay  further  proceedings  in 
the  other  actions  until  that  case  has  been 
adjudicated;  between  two  plaintiffs  who  rep- 
resent those  positions  equally  well,  the  one 
who  filed  first  shall  be  preferred. 

'■  (  F )  If  a  person  bringing  an  action  under 
this  piragraph.  or  the  United  States,  pre- 
vails in  the  action,  the  court  may  enjoin  the 
couist  of  conduct,  and  shall  impose  a  civil 
penalty  on  the  creditor  within  the  llmlta- 
t  ions  specified  Ui  subparagraph  (F) ,  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than 
*  10.000  shall  be  awarded  to  the  private  plain- 
titr  who  prevailed  and  the  balance  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  United  States.  No  such  clvU 
ppnaUy  shall  be  awarded  in  any  other  ac- 
tion w'th  respect  to  the  same  course  of  con- 
duct of  the  creditor  occurring  prior  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Judgment  imposing  the 
penal  I  \  or  enjoining  such  conduct  becomes 
final. 

■•(Pi  a  creditor  shall  be  liable  under  this 
parrtgiaph  for  not  less  than  $15,000  nor  more 
than  $500,000.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  this  civil  penalty,  the  court  shall  consider, 
stnong  other  relevant  factors,  the  frequency 
and  persLstence  of  violations  by  the  creditor, 
the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the  number  of 
per.sons  adversely  affected  by  the  course  of 
foniJnct.  and  the  extent  to  which  the  cred- 
itor's violations  were  intetitioual.  The  court 
may  permit  the  defendant  to  pay  the  United 
States  share  of  the  judgment  in  Installments. 

■'(fli  No  action  brought  under  this  para- 
m-,'ph  shall  be  fettled  by  mutual  agreement 
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of  the  parties  unless  with  the  approval  of 
the  court."  ~ 

"(3)  In  any  successful  actton  tamrag^t  un- 
der paragraphs  (1)  or  (2).  Vbm  eoart  «liall 
award  to  the  private  plaintiff  oosta  and  a  rea- 
sonable attorney'*  fee.  In  detwmlnlng  taie 
amount  of  a  reasonable  attorney's  tee,  the 
court  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors, 

"(A)  the  time  required  to  prosecute  the 
action; 

•■(B)  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  Is- 
sues involved  and  the  skill  required  to  prose- 
cute the  cause; 

"(C)  the  contingency  or  certainty  of  suc- 
cess; and, 

"(D)  the  amount  of  attorney's  fees  that 
the  defendant  incurred  in  connection  with 
its  defense  of  the  action. 
The  fact  that  a  plaintiff  is  represented  by 
an  attorney  retained  or  employed  by  a  non- 
profit organization  shall  not  preclude  an 
award  of  attorney's  fees  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  130  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  Ls  repealed,  and  sub- 
sections (f),  (g)  and  (h)  are  restyled  as  sub- 
sections (e),  (f)  and  (g)  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  to  section  130(a) 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  made  by  tills  Act 
shall  apply  to  actions  initiated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  to  any  action 
pending  on  such  date  if  such  action  is  so 
amended  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  All 
other  actions  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  130(a)  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  FebruaT]/  20.  197S. 
To:  Senator  Btoek. 
Prom:  Ralph  Rohner. 
Re  Qui  Tam  Legislation 

The  attached  draft  bill  attempts  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing 
aspects  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  oth- 
er constuner  protection  legislation.  This  bill 
would  redesign  the  remedies  and  private  en- 
forcement provisions  of  that  Act  in  a  way 
that  will  assure  strong  private  enf<wcement 
but  without  the  many  difficulties  incident  to 
private  class  actions  for  civil  penalties. 

The  biU  would  substitute  a  so-caUed  Qui 
Tam  remedy  for  the  present  provisions  in 
section  130  of  ttie  Truth  in  Tifinding  Act. 
Where  the  present  law  permits  class  actions 
for  penalties  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100,000, 
this  bill  authorizes  an  individual  consumer, 
or  a  bona  fide  consumer  protectfon  organiza- 
tion, to  commence  an  action  against  a  credi- 
tor based  on  a  pattern  of  violations;  the  con- 
sumer plaintiff  would  notify  the  United 
States  of  the  suit  and  the  tlnited  SUtes 
would  have  the  option  of  joining  as  a  co- 
plaintiff.  Whether  the  government  Joins  the 
action  or  not,  if  the  plaintiff  succeeds  in 
the  suit  the  court  will  enter  an  appropriate 
monetary  award  (up  to  $500,000)  and  this 
award  will  be  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Individual  suitor.  Thus  the 
enforcement  suit  initiated  by  a  private  in- 
dividual will  talLe  on  a  quasi-public  ciuu^ac- 
ter  and  any  recovery  will  go  in  part  to  re- 
•  ward  the  individual  who  took  the  initiative 
to  bring  the  suit. 

The  notion  of  a  Qui  Tam  action  has  a 
long  and  honorable  tradition,  and  has  had 
a  recent  revival  to  encoiu^age  private  en- 
forcement of  other  federal  statutes.  The  term 
derives  from  the  Latin  phrase  "qui  tam  pro 
domino  rege  quam  pro  seipso,"  meaning  one 
who  acts  both  for  the  king  and  for  himself. 

The  idea  of  substituting  a  "qui  tam"  ac- 
tion for  class  actions  for  violations  of  Truth 
in  Lending  surfaced  about  four  years  ago 
and  has  gotten  some  att^tlon  In  the  law 
reviews  since  then.  The  Subcommittee  staff 
held  a  conference  on  the  subject  In  1974, 


from  vliich  came  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
atocs  ProKmiie  and  Brock.  Tbe  Mil  was  in- 
troduced tcx  discussion  purposes  only,  and 
no  aeUon  was  ever  taken  on  it. 

mu^aari  tkotb  nr  uhdiko  kntorcemcent 

The  desirability  of  this  legislation  can  be 
seen  from  a  review  of  the  present  Truth  in 
Lending  enforcement  machinery.  When  that 
Act  was  passed  In  1968  the  Congress  clearly 
wanted  Individual  consumers  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  so  included  Inducements  for  pri- 
vate litigants.  For  a  violation  of  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  the  Act,  a  constuner  could 
recover  twice  the  amount  of  finance  charge 
in  the  transaction,  within  a  range  of  $100 
to  $1,000,  plus  costs  and  attorney's  fees.  No 
specific  mention  was  made  of  the  possibility 
of  multiple  recoveries  of  such  penalties 
through  a  class  action,  however,  and  many 
judicial  decisions  have  reflected  a  reluctance 
to  permit  class  action  recoveries  of  large 
sums  whose  amounts  are  not  necessarily 
related  to  actual  damages  but  are  dependent 
on  the  number  of  members  who  happen  to 
fall  within  the  class.  The  most  famous  of 
these  cases  Involved  a  large  bank  in  New 
York  which  faced  a  class  action  on  behalf 
of  some  130,000  credit  card  holders.  Noting 
the  potential  recovery  of  $13,000,000  against 
the  bank,  the  court  decried  the  need  for 
such  a  "possibly  annihilating"  recovery,  and 
refused  to  let  the  action  proceed  on  a  class 
basis. 

In  1974  amendments  to  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  Congress  sought  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  setting  a  maximum  class  action 
recovery  of  $100,000  or  1%  of  the  creditor's 
net  worth,  whichever  was  the  lesser.  The 
hope  was  that  this  limitation  would  not  dis- 
courage class  actions  but  would  prevent  un- 
realistic civil  penalty  awards.  The  i^ipropriate 
level  toe  such  a  limitation  was  hi^ly  con- 
troversial :  some  members  of  Congress  argued 
for  a  formula  of  $50,000  or  l'"r  of  net  worth, 
whichever  was  greater.  Legislation  just 
passed  by  Congress  would  keep  the  '■lesser" 
fqrmula,  but  up  the  celling  to  $500,000. 

*Hopes  that  any  limited-recovery  form  of 
class  action  for  civil  penalties  can  be  a  viable 
enforcement  device  have  probably  been, 
dashed.  Several  cotuia  have  already  found 
weaknesses  in  the  $100,000  celling.  For  large 
classes  It  means  that  Individual  class  mem- 
bers can  recover  only  a  few  cents  or  a  few 
dollars:  the  l  ".'o  limitation  for  a  thinly  capi- 
talized creditor  may  be  no  penalty  at  all.  At 
least  one  court  has  found  that  the  recovery 
celling  creates  an  inhovnt  conflict  of  In- 
terest between  the  nominal  plaintiffs  and 
other  members  of  the  class.  Other  proce- 
dural obstacles  to  the  class  action  device — 
sucMtf  the  requirements  for  notice  to  class 
members — ^have  even  more  seriously  vmder- 
mined  its  usefulness. 

It  also  appears  that  class  action  suits  have 
occasionally  been  filed  for  harassment  pur- 
poses, or  for  settlement  leverage.  Creditors 
point  out,  as  well,  that  the  mere  filing  of  a 
multlmllllon  dollar  class  action  claim  against 
them — ^however  technical  the  alleged  viola- 
tions might  be — jeopardizes  their  own  finan- 
cial structure  and  can  deny  them  sources 
of  operating  funds. 

THE  POTENTIAI.  BENEFITS  OF  QUI  TAM 

Against  this  backgrotmd.  this  bUl  attempts 
to  create  a  more  fair,  workable  and  effective 
enforcement  device.  It  contUiues  to  provide 
positive  Inducements  to  consumers  to  bring 
individual  actions  as  well  as  actions  in  qui 
tam  form.  It  will  permit  qui  tam  actions  to 
go  forward  without  the  procedural  obstacles 
which  attend  class  actions.  The  potential 
liability  up  to  $500,000  should  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent  to  violations  of  the  law 
while  creditors  are  protected  from  astronomi- 
cal judgments  whose  size  is  dependent  on 
the  number  of  consumers  who  happen  to 
fall  within  a  class.  The  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  join  as  a  party  plaintiff 


should  reinforce  ttie  quasi-official  nature  of 
the  proceeding,  and  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  decline  to  intervene  sboxild  dis- 
courage frivolous  suits.  Any  recoveries  by  the 
United  States  should  help  c^set  other  en- 
forcement costs. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
cept of  qui  tam  will  generate  broad  support 
fix>m  creditors  and  consumer  groups  alike, 
although  there  are  also  likely  to  be  some 
•fear  of  the  unknown"  reactions.  Staff  rec- 
ommends that  hearings  be  held  at  tlie  earliest 
opportunity  to  examine  In  detaU  the  merits 
ot  this  approach. 

In  more  detail  the  new  provisions  would 
work  as  follows : 

Any  consumer  debtor  could  initiate  a  qui 
tam  action  against  a  creditor  who  had  com- 
mitted violations  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act.  The  right  to  bring  such  actions  is  also 
given  to  "bona  fide  consumer  protection 
organizations"  on  the  theory  that  what  this 
bill  seeks  is  a  responsible,  constuner- 
orlented  entity,  other  tlian  the  government, 
to  serve  honorably  as  a  private  attorney 
general.  The  court  is  empowered  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  partlctilar  organization 
qualifies. 

Once  suit  is  filed,  the  plaintiff  must 
promptly  notify  the  United  States,  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General,  and  give  them  descriptions  of  the 
alleged  violations.  The  United  States  then 
has  sixty  dajrs  to  decide  whether  to  join  ais 
a  co-plaintiff.  If  the  United  States  opts  out. 
the  court  may  permit  the  Individual  plain- 
tiff to  go  it  alone.  If  the  United  States 
joins,  it  will  share  direction  of  the  litigation. 

If  violations  are  proved,  the  coiurt  will  de- 
termine an  appropriate  civil  penalty,  not  less 
than  $15,000  nor  more  than  $500,000,  depend- 
ing on  the  frequency,  seriousness  and  will- 
fulness of  the  violations.  The  Indlvldun! 
plaintiff  will  receive  between  $6,000  and 
$10,000  of  the  award  and  the  balance  will  go 
to  the  government.  The  victorious  plaintiff, 
whether  an  individual  or  organlaatlon,  will 
also  recover  costs  and  attorney's  fees,  cal- 
culated by  reference  to  the  value  of  those 
services. 

Tlie  qui  tam  action  is  premised  on  a 
"course  of  conduct"  by  the  creditor  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Act.  For  Individual  violations, 
the  consumer  may  still  bring  an  individual 
action  for  actual  damages  or  $500,  whichever 
is  greater.  Class  actions  will  still  be  permit- 
ted for  actual  damages,  but  not  for  any  civil 
penalty.  Once  a  q\U  tam  Judgment  Is  en- 
tered no  further  qui  tam  actions  can  be 
brought  for  the  same  conduct,  but  individual 
consumers  may  still  pursue  separate  actions 
for  actual  damages.  All  actkms  must  be 
brought  within  a  year  of  the  violation. 

The  bill  as  drafted  applies  only  to  the 
Truth  in  Lending  title  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  If  hearings  confirm  the 
desirability  of  this  approach,  this  legislation 
could  be  expanded  to  other  areas  such  as 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity. 

Hearings  on  this  proptosal  should  focus  on 
these  principal   questions: 

1.  'What  has  been  the  experience  vmder 
other  qui  tam  procedures,  such  as  the  False 
Claims  Act? 

2.  How  wovild  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  collaborate  in 
making  the  decision  to  Join  the  action  or 
not?  What  standards  would  guide  that  deter- 
mination? Would  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  not  to  join  imply  that  the  action  was 
not  meritorious? 

3.  Should  "bona  fide  consumer  protection 
organizations"  be  permitted  to  bring  qui  tam 
suits  despite  a:  lack  of  contractual  relation- 
ship with  the  defendant?  How  do  you  iden- 
tify such  organizations? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  strong  private  en- 
forcement devices  needed  In  light  of  enforce- 
ment activities  by  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment agencies? 
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5.  Would  the  qui  tam  action  be  elTecUTe  In 
discoanclztg  frirolous  or  baraasment  suits? 

6.  What  are  appropriate  amoimts  lor  max- 
imum and  oUnlinimi  liability,  and  how 
should  recorerles  be  divided  between  the  prl- 
va  e  plaintiff  and  the  United  States? 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  LEV  ROITBURD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  verj*  cerious  matter  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us  who 
have  made  a  personal  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  whei^ever  and 
whenever  we  find  that  thpy  are  being 
denied. 

When  I  was  in  Moscow  last  summer 
attending  a  conference  between  several 
U.S.  Senators  and  delegates  of  Uie  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  and 
other  Senators  arranged  a  meeting  witli 
some  Soviet  Jews  to  discu.ss  the  prob- 
lems they  were  having  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  One  of  the  people 
I  e.xpected  to  meet  at  that  time  was  a 
Mr.  Lev  Roitburd  of  Odessa,  Ukrainian 
SSR.  an  engineer  who  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Lsrael  in  October 
1972.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Roitburd  wa.<: 
not  at  that  meeting. 

I  later  found  out  that  the  rea.son  Mr. 
Roitburd  never  arrived  at  that  meeting 
was  that  he  had  been  arrested  at  the 
Odessa  airport  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Moscow.  I  was  later  informed  Uiat 
Mr.  Roitburd  bAs  been  .sentenced  to  2 
years  imprisonment  in  a  labor  camp,  on 
the  charges  of  resisting  arrest. 

I  haye  written  to  the  Soviet  Amba.ssa- 
dor  on  Mr.  Roitburd's  behalf  on  two 
occasions.  August  6  and  November  6, 
1975,  and  have  to  date  received  no  re- 
spoiose  wluUsoever,  not  even  an  acicnowl- 
ed«ment  of  receipt  of  my  two  letters. 
And  I  have  now  received  a  letter  from 
his  i>areiits-ln-law.  who  live  in  Israel, 
informing  me  that  Mr.  Roitburd.  whose 
sole  crime  it  was  to  wish  to  be  reimited 
with  his  family  in  Israel,  has  been  mis- 
treated by  the  camp  officials  and  has 
not  even  been  permitted  to  vLsit  with  his 
wife  and  son. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  purposely  attempt- 
ing to  make  this  case  public  knowledge. 
I  know  that  the  Soviets  read  this  pub- 
lication carefully.  Because  they  ^ave  not 
seen  fit  to  respond  to  my  inquiries,  I  have 
no  recourse  but  to  try  to  bring  public 
pressure  to  bear  on  tliem  to  intercede  on 
Mr.  Roitburd's  behalf.  I  am  asking  my 
colleagues  and  all  who  read  this  state- 
ment t-)  let  the  Soviet  autliorities  know 
of  their  concern  for  Mr.  Roitburd's  wel- 
fare 

I  have  always  supported  improved  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  must  say  quite  fraiik- 
1.V,  however,  that  tlie  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  in  arresting  a 
man  who  was  on  his  way  to  meet  with  a 
group  of  U^.  Senators,  guests  in  their 
coimtry.  were  not  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Helsinki  agreements,  and  I 
hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  promptly 
to  rectify  this  imfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr 
and  Mr^.  Abraham  Te-.ionboim.  the  par- 


ents of  Lev  Roitburd's  wife,  be  printed 
in  the  Riook*. 

There  betnc  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ofdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GiVATAUC,   ISRAIX, 

rebruar]/  26,  1976. 

Dt.ML  £>i.>-ATuR:  We  write  you  once  again  in 
ttie  case  ot  our  son-ln-Iaw,  Lev  Roitburd. 
irom  Odciisa.  U.S.£lJt. 

In  your  last  letter  you  aaked  us  to  let 
you  kjiow  a'jout  news  concerr.ing  Lev  Roit- 
burd. 

As  you  iiuow.  he  was  sentenced  In  August, 
1975  to  two  years  on  charges  of  hooliganism. 
The  charges  were  fabricated  and  the  wit- 
uesses  false.  He  is  now  in  a  labor  camp  near 
Zaporofihe,  Ukraine 

Our  daughter,  Llli.i,  Lev's  .sile.  Aaa  prom- 
ised to  visit  him  lor  a  few  days  in  December. 
iy75.  Wlien  slie  arrived,  with  their  son  Alex- 
ander at  tlie  can'.p,  she  was  told  tliat  the  vlsii 
had  been  canceled.  Lilla  weni  to  the  Camp 
Commandant  to  hud  out  the  reason  why  .she 
could  not  see  her  husband,  although  the  visit 
WHS  already  allowed  by  the  autliorlties.  The 
conunandaai  told  her  that  Lev  was  not  doing 
hiS  work  properly  uiid  hud  been  lute  lor 
niorulug  luspeclioi\.  Besides,  he  hud  been 
rude  to  tbe  commaudant.  Lev's  pxuiishmeiil 
uicliides  no  visits  for  a  months,  no  parcels, 
he  lias  been  forbidden  to  use  the  coniteen 
ai:d  Trausferrod  from  indoor  '.vorli  to  hard 
labut'  outdoors  Lev  has  been  ill  from  his 
treatment   in   (he  camp  and  from  the  cold. 

As  you  can  see.  Sir,  his  life  in  the  camp 
oeoomes  from  day  to  day  more  uneitdurable. 

Yen  wrote  us  in  your  last  letter  that  yon 
applied  to  the  Soviet  authorities  in  the 
.■>'.a:es  in  Roitburd  s  case.  We  would  like  to 
ask  you  once  again  to  try  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Si:)viets  in  this  caj-e  and  to  ask 
them  to  release  our  son-in-law  from  the 
camp  and  let  him  go  to  his  coutitrj'.  Israel. 

T'naukiiig  you  In  advance,  yoiu-s  faithfully. 
Iu.\  and  Abk.uiam  Tkninboim. 


ANTITOUST  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  markup  of  S. 
1284,  the  Hart-Scott  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1976.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  measure,  with  the  various  amend- 
ments that  will  be  adopted,  will  be  a 
valuable  tool  to  those  who  enforce  the 
antitrust  laws.  Vigorous  enforcement 
keeps  the  free  enterprise  system  working 
effectively  by  enhancing  competition  in 
U.S.  industo'.  Competition  lowers  prices, 
improves  service,  raises  quality,  and  en- 
courage.s  a  wide  diversity  of  innovative 
products  in  the  marketplace. 

The  small  businessman  and  basiness- 
woman  liave  tlie  most  to  gain  from  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  They  must  con- 
tinually fight  off  tlie  giants  to  survive 
and  prosper.  On  March  2.  1976.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
.sociation.  Milton  D.  Stewart,  testified  in 
support  of  S.  1284  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  the  highlights  of  his  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  summaiy 
aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  REtoKit, 
asfollOM.^: 

SV\:\l\7.r    HlSHLIbHTS    OF    SrATEMI.Nr    OF 
MlI.roN    D      SlEW.%RT 

We  should  like  first  to  e.^pres.'.  our  thanks 
TO  this  CommUtee  fi.r  Us  consideration  and 
responsibility  In  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  be  heard  This  l.s  an  approprl.i:e  point 
;"■•'.•  IV-  ,i":--o  •.,  ?cciird  iinr  iliunk-   '•>  s<-.,;i!i.r 


Thurmond  for  sponsoring  our  Job  Craatloa 
Credit  BllL  That'a  an  affirmative  pcopoeal 
to  expand  small  bualneH  ratbar  tlum  big 
govenunent  In  the  flgbt  to  raduoe  Joblasa- 
aeas.  Our  appearance  Ztere  la  to  make  aun 
that  thU  Coimmlttee's  effort  to  strengtbea 
antitrust  enforcement  in  the  Intereet  of  the 
consiuner  is  direced  where  it  ought  to  be — at 
big  business  rather  than  small  business. 

ThLs  Is  also  a  proper  place  to  say  three 
things  to  Senator  Hart.  This  cotuitry'a  his- 
tory wUl  one  day  record  a  debt  which  lu 
people  owe  to  him  for  his  tireless,  often 
lonely  fi^t  to  focus  attenUon  on  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  concentration.  Lake  many, 
too  many  others,  we  In  the  small  buslnees 
commimity  have  not  given  him  the  support 
we  should  have  given  him.  He  (and.  as  It 
happens.  Senator  Scott,  his  colleague  In  the 
spon.sorshlp  of  this  bill)  are  closing  many 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate. You  may  be  sure  that  this  Is  one  am,^]] 
business  man  and  lawyer  who  will,  in  the 
years  ahead,  ^o  wiiat  he  can  to  see  that 
these  good  men  have  not  fought  this  good 
flght  in  vahi.  We  have  something  to  make  ua 
f(ir. 

1.  We  reconunend  strongly  that  an  expre.-s. 
but  carefully  drawn  e.xeinption  for  small  bus- 
ine.ss  be  WTltten  into  Title  IV  of  S  r'84 
( Parens  Patriae ) . 

Tlie  e.xemption  we  recommend  should  pro- 
vide that  Title  IV  will  not  apply  to  any  eii- 
terprlse  (Including  one  engaged  In  licensed 
professional  practice)  which  quallfles  as  a 
small  business  under  any  of  the  definitions  of 
•'small  business"  provided  in  the  regiilatloiis 
of  the  .Small  Bu.slness  Administration. 

To  reassure  those  who  fear  that  this  niav 
be  used  as  a  loophole,  the  exemption  should 
be  limited  further  to  enterprises  which,  with 
affiliates,  have  fewer  than  1,000  employees 
and  les.s  than  $10,000,000  in  annual  sales  (or 
any  other  numbers  the  Conmilttee  finds  ap- 
propriate). This  wlU  preclude  any  imhi- 
tended  -slippage"  of  JurlsdlcUon.  The  Ci- 
emptlon  should  be  further  quaUfled*  to  allow 
the  naming  of  small  businesses  (without 
opening  them  to  liability)  as  co-defendants 
where  they  are  alleged  to  be  Indispensable 
parties  In  complaints  against  large  com- 
panies. This  will  preclude  the  misuse  of  the 
exemption  to  hamper  Investigation  nnd  en- 
forcement. 

Our  reasons  for  urging  the  exemption : 

(»l  We  do  not  l>elleve  State  Attornevs 
General  need  new  authority  to  go  Into  Fed- 
eral courts  to  defend  consumers  against  small 
businesses  In  class  actions.  In  the  rare  cases 
where  small  companies  violate  the  antitrust 
laws  with  damages  to  consumers,  It  Is  only 
the  Inyolvement  of  large  companies  which 
will  produce  the  mass  of  Impacted  person.s 
warranting  class  actions  at  all. 
\(b)  There  Is  simply  no  adequate  justlflca- 
cAtion— even  a  theoretical  one— in  potential 
benefit  to  the  constmier  for  extending  this 
measure  to  small  businesses.  The  issues  In- 
volred  win  Involve  too  few  people  and  too 
little  money  to  warrant  the  costly  proces.*! 
and  the  severe  sanction. 

(c(  Not  to  provide  the  e.vemption,  "hm- 
ever.  Is  to  expose  small  companies  to  a  risk 
of  distorted  "cheap  and  easy"  enforcemenl. 
An  anonymous  rrc  official  made  one  of  the 
rare  public  admissions  of  the  existence  of 
this  regulatory  approach  last  Fall.  He  was 
quoted  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  having 
said  that  the  Commission  statT  was  finding 
the  going  too  tough  against  big  companies; 
they  resisted  too  successfully  because  they 
couid  adord  protracted  delaying  legal  ma- 
nei'vers.  Therefore,  he  said,  snukll  companle.s 
n  ould  be  the  target  of  enforcement  first.  They 
Aould  Just  give  up  earlier  and  concede  legal 
issues  because  of  their  inabUity  to  survive  or 
even  finance  long  litigation.  Then,  lie  said. 
tiie  results  could  be  used  against  larger 
I  uuipanie.s. 

.f'.     O' fi    ,\ikI  M.tr.    .M-   hire  lenrni'il   tiiat 
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when  the  same  restrictive  law  Is  i4>pUe<l  to 
large  and  small  compantw  Wttl)oat  dlsttne- 
tion.  tb«  result  Is  Inequalltjr  of  tnataaant 
because  of  the  far  greater  wttOUj  tt  large 
companies  to  defend  themaelvea.  Vtittl  9tA- 
eral  laws  confer  burdens  and  twneflts  on 
business  with  some  regard  for  their  siflB.  tbey 
will  c<Hitlnue  to  be  an  Important  force  for 
economic  concentration,  Tbeir  qrailotu 
eqtiallty  of  treatment  actually  adds  a  totally 
synthetic  and  Indefensible  non-economic 
"advantage  of  scale"  to  bigness. 

(e)  It  only  makes  enforcement  and  Juris- 
dictional common  sense  to  begin  tbls  un- 
tested program  with  the  highest  priority 
problems — ^tbose  Involving  the  greatest 
number  of  consumers  and  the  companies 
with  the  largest  impact.  Should  tbe  Attor- 
neys General  find,  from  experience,  that  tbe 
exemption  Is  not  warranted  or  Is  inhibiting. 
tbe  Congress  can  always  remove  it.  It  is  ter 
less  prudent  and  more  dangerous  to  deter- 
mbie  need  by  Inclusion.  Tliat  risks  tbe  un- 
fair and  disastrous  ezpoeure  of  many  small 
companies  to  ruinous  consequences.  (See  let- 
ter of  Frederick  Rowe  to  Senator  Thurmond 
li^bruary  17.  1976,  and  letter  of  John  Lewis 
attached.) 

(f)  We  have  no  desire  to  allow  the  gravity 
of  Title  IV's  possible  application  to  small 
business  to  provide  a  convenient  screen  for 
big  company  resistance  to  prcqier  public  p<d- 
icy  in  defense  of  oonsvuners.  Congress  should 
decide  that  Issue  on  its  own  merits  without 
the  distraction  of  small  btislness  Involve- 
ment. 

2.  With  the  exempUon  we  have  recom- 
mended, we  believe  S,  1284  should  be  enacted 
promptly  with  the  support  of  all  Senators 
concerned  with  the  future  competitive  posi- 
tion of  small  business. 

Small  business  may  appear,  at  first  blush, 
to  have  UtUe  to  gain  directly  and  "selflsbly", 
if  you  wUl,  from  S.  1284.  Title  IV's  llmlU- 
tlon  to  "natural  persons,"  for  example,  means 
that  small  companies  will  not  be  able  to  use 
it  directly  to  defend  themselves  against  anti- 
trust abuses.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  S.  1284 
will  strengthen  the  antitrust  Uiws  enough  to 
warrant  our  support.  This  Committee  will 
never,  for  example,  satisfy  the  legal  gladia- 
tors and  hired  guns  of  the  antitrust  bar  with 
this  or  any  other  bill.  Nor  will  yon  get  com- 
plete tuianlmlty  among  tbe  economists  who 
spin  out  their  differing  alry-fatry  deOnltlons 
and  proofs  and  disputations  and  proposi- 
tions; they  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  real 
world  of  business  as  a  collection  of  spider 
webs.  The  record  shows  you  have  a  remark- 
able degree  of  support  from  them  already. 

What  S.  1284— partlctilarly  Title  V— may 
do  is  to  help  a  little  to  slow  down  the  next 
wave  of  merger  madness.  With  signs  of  a 
reviving  stock  market,  that's  already  being 
prepared  In  Wall  Street.  LaSaUe  Street  and 
Montgomery  Street.  The  press  has  reported 
the  open  opposition  to  Title  V  of  the  Invest- 
ment bankers.  They  are  so  often  the  prime 
movers  and  the  engineers  ot  big  company 
mergers  that  you  may  take  their  opposition 
as  a  good  sign  that  you  are  probably  on  the 
right  track.  We  say  this  with  fuU  awareness 
that  small  companies  often  want  and  need 
mergers  to  achieve  liquidity  for  stockholders 
or  other  benefits.  And  we  freely  concede  that 
a  relatively  rare  big  company  merger  may 
be  economically  defensible.  The  stieitgthened 
notification  procedure  wUI  hardly  be  a  sig- 
nificant impediment  In  those  cases. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  attaching  ex- 
cerpts from  a  statement  I  made  just  two 
weeks  ago  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  It  too  was 
concerned  with  mergers.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  was  considering  the  facts  in  the  at- 
tempted takeover  of  a  company  called  Micro- 
dot by  General  Cable  and  Microdot's  man- 
agement's only  defense:  selling  out  to  an 
even  bigger  company  called  Northwest  In- 
dustries even  though  It  really  wants  to  stay 
Independent.  Tou  will,  I  think,  find  the  facts 
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of  that  ease  pertinent  to  Title  V  of  S.  12S4 
ahd  we  do  not  support  tlw  suggestion  that 
surprise  takeovers  be  exen^ted  tram  It. 

auua  hiMhifmn'  greatest  stake  In  ai3S4 
may  not  relate  to  any  one  of  Its  spedflc  pro- 
Tlskms  at  aU.  We've  seen  the  antitrust  laws 
sUeed  up  Into  Ineffective  procedural  baloney 
by  big  business  lawyers  to  expect  too  much 
from  this  one  set  of  changes.  What  should 
oonoem  us  most  right  now  is  what  passage 
or  fklture  of  S.   1284  wlU  do  to  opinions 
yiiM\i>g  two  groups  of  pec^le — one  very  smaU 
<Mg  buslneaB  management)    and  one  very 
large  (tbe  American  people) .  Small  business 
wants  very  much  to  hold  the  ccmference  of 
tbe  American  people  In  the  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Big  business,  with  some  help  from  big 
government  and  big  labor,  is  losing  it  for  us 
at  a  firlghtenlng  pace.  We  know,  and  we  think 
big  bosmess  needs  to  be  reminded — and  re- 
minded  hard — ^that   the   enterprise   system 
lesta  on  the  same  public  opinion,  the  same 
maohanlsm  of  consent  as  otir  system  of  gov- 
onment.  For  some  five  years  at  least,  if  I 
read  Ut»  polls  correctly,  the  American  people 
have  been  putting  out  warning  flags  of  every 
kind  and  color  to  all  of  us  about  their  grow- 
ing hostility  to  bigness.  (See  p.  146  of  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  S.  1284  citation  of  Opinion 
Besearch  Crai>.  studies  by  Nader  and  Green.) 
We  will  Ignore  those  warnings  at  our  perU. 
Too  many  big  company  boards  continue  to 
Uve  In  a  dream  world  m  which  pubUc  dis- 
enchantment, even  contempt,  for  business  Is 
treated  as  a  public  relations  problem,  or  the 
result    of    antlbusiness    pr(q>aganda,    or    a 
tw^Hia   concoction,    or    Just    politics.    Small 
business  knows  It  isn't.  It's  a  realistic,  un- 
derstandable public  response  to  the  very  real 
abuses  of  bigness — among  many  other  things, 
coiporate    poUtical    payola    at    home    and 
abroad,  our  faltering  technology,  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  big  oil  as  weU  as  big  gov- 
ernment to  level  with  us  about  energy  for 
the  15  years  after  OPEC  was  formed  and 
before  It  lowered  the  boom.  If  you  pass  S. 
1384,  you  will  buttress  a  Uttle  the  confidence 
of  tbe  American  people  that  the  Congress  Is 
awake  and  aware  of  the  need  to  take  Its 
small  steps  to  make  antitrust  enforcement 
more  effective.  If  you  dont  pass  It.  It  will  be 
taken  as  J\ist  one  more  proof  that  bigness  is 
now  so  far  out  of  control  that  even  tiie  shad- 
owy and  tentative  measures  of  procedural 
and  notlceaUe  Improvements  can't  be  made 
any  more. 

For  what  it's  worth,  the  passage  of  S.  1284 
and  bills  like  It  are  also  an  Important — if  m- 
dlrect  part — of  the  biggest  big  btislness  need 
we  have:  the  need  for  a  new  and  lietter  defi- 
nition of  management's  fiduciary  duty  to 
shareholders.  The  way  it  reads  now  it  doesn't 
matter  what  you  do  to  show  growth  and  im- 
provement at  the  bottom  line.  Earnings  are 
to  be  bought.  If  necessary,  by  acquisition  or 
even  bribery.  Losses  are  to  be  hidden  and  tax 
sheltered  by  other  mergers  If  they  cant  be 
hidden.  The  more  companies  you  acqtilre,  ^he 
more  money  you  can  borrow  against  their 
assets.  And  the  more  you  borrow,  the  more 
you  have  to  buy  more  earnings  to  get  your 
stock  price  up  so  you  can  borrow  more  to 
buy  more,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  (ScHne  day 
some  really  good  economist  will  figure  out 
how  much  the  capital  formation  needs  of 
big  business  are  merely  reflections  of  exces- 
sive borrowing  and  leveraging  to  make  ac- 
quisitions.) 

What  we  need  is  a  better  deflnltion  for  all 
big  business  men — one  that  says  you  also 
have  a  flduciary  obligation  to  the  enterprise 
system  as  a  whole  and  all  Its  stockholders, 
employees,  custcmers  and  suppliers.  That 
means  yom:  obligation  to  Increase  the  return 
on  Investment  to  your  own  stockholders  is 
quallfled  by  yovur  duty  to  maintain  an  fco- 
nomlcally  diverse  system  for  ail  stockholders. 
Otherwise  you  threaten  the  system  Itself. 
That  means  you  reach  a  point  where  you 
don't  acquire,  without  divesting,  where  you 


fight  for  earnings  tbe  harder  way  yet — get- 
Ing  more  of  them  ftom  Qie  assets  you  already 
controL 

Tlioee  are  the  two  most  Important  reasons 
for  Congress  to  eaaet  a.-ia84 — and  to  go  be- 
yond It.  Small  buslneaB  knows  that  the  end 
of  the  golden  merger  and  acquisition  esca- 
lator Is  not  a  stronger  enterprise  system:  it 
is  state  socialism  for  which  big  buslneas  is 
laying  the  foundation  with  Its  ceaseless  drive 
for  size,  small  business  knows  that  It  wUl 
take  far  more  than  8.  1384  to  recover  and 
strengthen  the  confldenoe  of  tbe  American 
people  In  the  posslbUlty  of  maintaining  a 
cMnpetltlve  enterprise  system.  Small  business 
iuiows  that  It  will  take  more  than  S.  1284  to 
bring  big  business  manag«nent  to  its 
senses  and  to  a  new  definition  of  Its  flduciary 
duty.  Small  business  also  knows  that  Con- 
gress' failvure  to  enact  S.  1284  will  be  read 
as  one  more  proof  of  Its  unwillingness  and  iu- 
ability  to  come  to  gr^  with  the  problAn  of 
eoonomic  concentration. 

This  Committee  will  note  from  the  attach- 
ment oiu*  suggestion  that  you  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Tt^nHng.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
consider  a  joint  study  of  mergers  and  son- 
centration.  Antitrust  actions  alone  will  not 
do  the  job  of  widening  compeUtKm  and  ex- 
panding diversity.  We  must  deal  with  related 
tax  and  banking  issues.  We  must  take  the 
artificial  corporate  Inducements  to  size  out 
of  our  tax  laws,  and  the  Interlocks  and  pre- 
miums on  mergers  and  acqulsltlms  out  ai 
our  financial  institutions  and  practices. 

You  must  see  our  presence  here  as  c^.- 
fiectlug  the  long-term  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association  commitment  to  a  IS-year 
catch -up  program  for  the  nation's  small 
business  men.  We  are  determined  to  restore 
balance  to  our  economy  by  having  the  smail 
busmess  sector  outgrow  big  business  and  bi^ 
government  in  that  15-year  period.  Part  o' 
that  catch-up  program  mtist  be  an  effective 
antitrust  program.  S.  1284  Is  hardly  a  com- 
plete answer,  but  with  the  exemption  we  have 
recommended,  it's  a  good  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


THE    GENOCIDE   CXDNVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  objections  to  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convmtion  which  has  been  fre- 
quently cited  is  that  caaveaaUoDS  on  hu- 
man rights  are  not  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  treatymaking  power.  Tliere  exists, 
however,  much  precedent,  both  recent 
and  historical,  for  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
convention. 

As  early  as  the  17th  centiUT.  treaties 
were  made  guaranteeing  basic  human 
rights.  The  Treaty  of  West3>halia.  signed 
at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  ui 
1648.  guaranteed  equal  rights  for  per- 
sons of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  faith. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1915  ex- 
tended the  principle  of  rdlgious  freedom 
and  political  equality  in  Switaerland  and 
Germany. 

In  1862.  the  United  States  itself  en- 
tered hito  a  treaty  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  immediate  suppression 
and  ultimate  elimination  of  the  African 
slave  trade. 

Most  recently,  the  Senate  dem(m- 
sti-ated  this  argument's  lack  ot  substance 
by  taking  actiiMi  to  ratify  the  United  Na- 
ticHis  Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
has  precedent  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
CoDvoitioii.  Action  to  ax^rove  this  very 
basic  guarantee  of  ftmdamental  human 
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rights  is  lonff  otcrdue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leftffiies  to  Join  me  In  support  of  ratlflca- 
tion  of  Uie  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  NEED  TO  ANALYZE  THE  IMPACT 
OF  FEDERAL  BORROWING  ON 
FLN'ANCIAL  MARKETS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
.>tuc<.v  prepared  by  the  Commerce  De- 
pattment'ii  Bureau  of  Economic  Anab'si-^ 
at  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  serves  to  emphasLie  tlie 
important  impact  of  Federal  fiscal 
IKjIiciea  on  the  availabilltv  of  capital  for 
business  it\vestment.  This  report  Indi- 
cates that  12  perceiit  of  the  sro.ss  na- 
tional product  will  have  to  go  for  biu-^i- 
tie.ss  investment  if  we  are  to  meet  ex- 
liected  capital  requirements  thiouuh 
1980.  Thid  represents  a  significant  in- 
crease over  the  10.4-percent  average 
during  the  past  decade. 

Total  capital  needs  in  the  decade  oi 
the  1970's  is  estimated  at  $1.5  trillion 
Of  that  amoimt,  $1.3  trillion  is  requireci 
for  basic  expansion  and  modeiTilzalion 
of  plants  and  equipment,  $48  billion  for 
pollution  control  equipment.  $58  billion 
to  help  achieve  energy  independence, 
ond  $118  billion  fur  industries  such  a.s 
agriculture,  which  are  increasingly 
capital  intensive.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
healthy  economy  ajid  full  employment, 
the  business  commipiity  must  ha\e  this 
capital  available  for  investment. 

Earlier  in  the  94th  Congr&s.-,.  I  intro- 
duced 8.  1735.  a  bill  to  require  Itotii  the 
administration  and  Congre.ss  to  provide 
estimates  regarding  the  potential  impac  l 
of  budget  deficits  and  government  bor- 
rowing on  financial  market.";. 

When  the  Goverimient  is  in  direct 
competition  for  available  capital  with 
private  borrowers,  the  pri\ate  borrowers 
generally  lose.  Investors  turn  to  Govern- 
ment securities  because  of  their  guaran- 
teed income  and  negligible  risk  factor. 
Less  credit  Is  available  for  private  bor- 
rowers and  they  are  often  "crowded  out" 
of  the  market  This  Is  especially  true  in  a 
period  of  economic  recovery  such  as  that 
which  we  ue  now  experiencing. 

Some  Government  borrowing  is  essen- 
tial. Funds  borrowed  by  the  Government 
often  go  into  programs  designed  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  The  important  point 
is  that  tlie  Goverrunent  and  the  private 
sector  understand  the  likely  impact  on 
financial  markets  of  any  given  set  of 
Government  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

My  bill  would  create  a  permanent 
mechanism  requiring  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  address  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  impact  of  Federal  def- 
icits on  the  economy. 

Approval  of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  constituted  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, no  specific  mention  of  the  Impact 
of  Federal  borrowing  and  credit  pro- 
grams on  the  economy  is  made  in  this 
act.  The  biU  I  have  proposed  meets  this 
need  by  requiring  the  President,  with  the 
submission  of  his  proposed  budget,  to 
take  this  Into  accoimt. 

In  addition  to  Uie  responsibility  of  the 
executtve  brmndi  la  this  regsud.  my  bill 
would  place  the  same  requirements  on 
the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 


tees. Their  projections  would  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  reports  which  a»:'umpa2v> 
bud8:et  resolutions  containing  proposed 
jVendbic  ceilings  for  the  subsequent  fis- 
cal year. 

In  short.  Government  expenditures. 
regulations,  and  tax  policies  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  capital  formation,  and 
will  either  reinforce  or  frustrate  the 
Hbility  of  Uie  private  sector  to  raise  tlie 
money  it  needs  to  sustain  and  generate 
economic  activity.  A  severe  sliortfall  in 
tiie  development  of  capital  for  business 
investment<:  has  far  reaching  social  rami- 
fications for  this  country.  The  difficulties 
r..>>ociated  with  capital  formation  in  the 
year:?  ahead  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  Ls 
for  till.-,  rieason  Uiat  we  must  have  a  clear 
uiideistituding  of  what  the  projected  im- 
pact ot  tlie  financing  of  the  Federal  del- 
i-it will  be. 

It  is  my  lioiH-  that  the  Senate  will  move 
exi>editiotisly  on  this  propo.«;al 


TWO- HUNDREDTH  .^NNIVF.RSARY 
OF  THK  DF.VTH  OF  DR.  HUGH 
MERCER 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  1977  will 
be  the  200tii  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Hugli  Mercer — doctor,  pharmaci-st,  and 
Revolutionary  War  hero. 

The  auxiliary  to  tlie  Ameiican  Phar- 
iiuiceutical  A.s.sociation  is  seeking  to  have 
n  Hugli  Mercer  Commemorative  Stamp 
is.'sued  in  1977.  This  would  be  an  excel- 
lent wav  to  honor  a  man  who  gave  so 
much  to  his  country  in  pharmaceutical 
;u.d  medical  skills  and  in  military  valor. 

I  have  written  to  tiie  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  to  the  Citizens'  SUimp  Advisory 
Committee  requesting  that  they  recon- 
sider tlieir  rejection  of  the  initial  request 
for  a  Hugh  Mercer  stamp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Mercer 
in  the  Record.  This  biography  is  taken 
from  the  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Hugh 
Mercer  Apothecaiy  Shop  in  Fredericks- 
burg, V'a. 

There   being   no   objection,   tlie   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
print.ed  in  the  Record,  as  follow;: 
Bior.R.\piiY 

Dr.  Meicer  wajj  a  gentleiuaa  of  e.vi  epiioiia! 
a'.tainiueiits  aud  virtues.  He  was  t>uru  in 
At>er(leeu,  Scotlaud,  about  1725.  He  grad- 
uated lu  medicine  from  Alarlschul  CoUege. 
Uulversity  oT  Aberdeeu,  iu  1744.  The  f oUo^t - 
iiig  year  he  joined  Charles  Ekluard  Stuari  .-< 
forces  as  a.st-Utant  surgeon.  In  whicli  capac- 
ity lie  served  at  the  Battle  of  CuUoden.  As 
a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  whose  cause  was 
lost,  he  came  to  PliUadelphla  in  1746,  but 
so<)U  moved  on  to  practice  hU  profession  i.i 
The  Iroutier  ureas  aroiiud  Greeii  Cas'.U-. 
.s  Ojfcequeiitly    called   Mercersburg. 

AUvaj's  among  the  first  to  enllsi  fur  mlll- 
t»ry  service,  both  in  hla  native  and  in  lu.s 
adopted  country.  Dr.  Mercer  was  active  as  a 
line  officer  and  surgeon  throughout  tlie 
French  and  Indian  War.  Wlille  serving  as  a 
captain  in  Braddoclc's  ill-fated  campaign,  he 
met  I  George)  Washington  for  the  first  time, 
and  their  .'.c-rvlce  together  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  close,  life-lung  friendship.  In 
the  course  of  tlits  war.  Dr.  Mercer  wu.s 
\»ounded,  captured  by  the  Indlan.s,  escaped. 
wandered  lost  In  the  mountains  for  a  month. 
and  was  promoted  to  Colonel.  As  Comman- 
dant for  Fort  Pitt,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  rebuilding  und  for'ifylnp  that  impor- 
tant ptist,  Ahich.  in  turn,  berwrio  Pittsb'irgh 


With  the  war  eoded.  Dr.  Mercer  returned 
with  the  VliglnU  forcea  and  aettlM  at  nmt- 
erlcksburg.  Virginia.  Re  macrlAd  Xsaliene 
Oordun,  stster-Ui-Iaw  of  OeaanJ  Ocorga  Wee- 
don,  and  set  up  an  apothecary  shop.  Soon 
he  «-as  OIK  of  th«  leading  citizens  of  this 
important  and  rapidly-growing  community. 

Interesting  In  this  day  is  the  advertise- 
titeut  which  be  and  his  fixst  partner.  Dr. 
Evi'en  Clements,  placed  In  the  Virginia  Ga- 
zette in  1771. 

.  .  This  day  became  Partners  la  tlie 
Practice  of  Pbysick  and  Surgery,  and  have 
opened  Shop  on  Main  Street,  furnished  with 
a  large  assortment  of  Drugs  aiid  Mediclurs 
just  Imported  from  London." 

Ihe  following  year  Clements  left  Frede- 
ricksburg and  Dr.  Mercer  entered  Into  a  part- 
iiersltlp  with  John  Julian,  which  absociatlou 
continued  untU  1776. 

WItli  tlie  outbreak  of  the  American  Revo- 
Uiciua.  Mercer,  as  a  Colonel,  took  coaimand 
oi  the  3rd  Virginia  Beglment,  bavlng  been 
defeated  by  a  close  margin  by  Patrick  Henry 
iitr  the  post  of  Commander-ln-Cblef  of  the 
Virginia  forces.  In  June,  1776.  be  was  notified 
through  John  Hancock  that  Congress  bad 
appointed  him  Brigadier  General  in  the  Com  - 
tinea tal  Forces,  and  he  immediately  reported 
/or  duty  to  his  friend.  George  Washington. 
He  was  given  comnuind  of  the  troops  at 
Paulas  IXook  aiid  tbe  responslbUity  of  pm- 
lecMng  tiiat  area  from  invasion  from  Staten 
Island. 

It  was  in  Mercer's  headquarters,  on  Jai:- 
uary  2.  1777,  that  Wasiiington  and  his  other 
generals  formulated  the  plans  by  which  the 
Continental  forces  slipped  arouiKl  Cornwallb^' 
army  and  appeared  at  Princeton  on  the  dawn 
of  tlie  following  day.  On  tills  fateful  day. 
liov.-ever.  General  Morcer,  refusing  to  retre.it 
tiefore  a  bayonet  charge  by  the  British,  was 
mortally  wounded.  Less  than  three  weeks 
later,  though  well  attended  by  physicians 
dispatehed  by  Washington,  be  died.  He  u^s 
mourned  as  one  of  the  outstaiullng  heroes 
of  tlie  Revolution. 
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A  TESTING  TIME  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  successive 
generations  of  Americans  have  learned 
that  far  from  being  immutable,  U.S.  na- 
tional security  Is  really  a  rather  precari- 
ous thing.  One  would  think  that  such 
an  elementary  fact  need  not  be  repeated 
to  those  generations  that  expei-ienced 
Chateau-Thierry  or  Pearl  Harbor.  But.  it 
i:;  not  just  our  younger  generation  whicli 
is  beginning  to  take  our  security  for 
granted.  As  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger  has  noted,  far  too 
many  Americans  now  accept  not  only  the 
physical  .security  of  tlie  United  States  but 
also  the  integrity  of  our  complex  web  of 
international  economic  relations  as  if 
tliey  had  been  ordained  by  some  sort  of 
I'.igher  natural  law. 

This  illusion  is  comfortable  but  dan- 
gerou'^.  However  much  "we  may  desire  it. 
there  is  now  no  available  sut>8titute  for 
American  power  as  a  counterweight  to 
Soviet  expansionism.  And.  the  Soviets 
lire  expanding.  In  available  military 
power  and  in  the  employment  of  that 
power  to  exercise  political  influences  far 
beyond  their  national  frontiers,  the  So- 
viets are  going  to  unprecedented  lengths. 
The  entire  Eurasian  continent  to  say 
notiiing  of  Afiica  and  Latin  America  is 
currently  Itelng  subjected  to  the  gi-ow- 
ing  reach  of  their  military  power. 

Tins  would  certainly  be  conrenient  to 
ignore.  Who  really  wants  to  bear  the 
I  urdnis  of  defense  when  it  would  be  so 


much  more  pleasant  to  devote  scarce  re- 
sources to  pressing  domestic  needs? 
Unfortunately,  tfae  threat  poaed  by  the 
growth  of  Soviet  power  makaB  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  bury  our  otAectlve  heads 
in  the  sand.  But,  the  AmerlcaD  people 
must  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  ertent 
of  the  danger  if  it  is  to  be  met  properly. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous  conaent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recohd  an  article  by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger 
entitled  "A  Testing  Thne  for  America" 
which  appeared  in  the  February  197« 
1;  sue  of  Fortune  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Fortune,  February  19761 

A  Testing  Time  fo«  America 

(By  James  R.  Schlesinger) 

"Global  realities  have  thrust  us  into  a 
role  that  we  miglit  have  preferred  to  avoid. 
IV  IS  an  imenviable  fate.  Tet  It  must  be 
faced  soberly,  thefe  Is  no  escape." 

A  specter  is  haunting  Europe:  not  the 
specter  of  Communism  evoked  in  tbese 
fanKMis  words  by  Karl  Marx  in  1848,  but  the 
specter  of  Soviet  hegemony.  Tliat  specter 
arises  from  the  steady  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary power  ot  the  Soviet  sUte.  But  it  rem*iU8 
contingent  upon  the  faltering  of  American 
purpose,  as  America,  wounded  by  tbe  internal 
travail  and  external  setbacks  of  the  last 
decade,  becomes  preoccupied  with  its  internal 
problems  and  internal  divisions. 

Other  margins  at  the  Eurasian  continent — 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Middle  East^-«re  similarly 
exposed  to  Um  growing  reach  ot  Soviet  mUl- 
tary  power  and  the  psychological  aura  it 
increasingly  conveys.  Such  power  may  be 
employed  directly  for  interventioa  or  aelmre, 
but  is  more  likely  to  be  exploited  IndixecUy 
to  extract  political,  economic,  or  mUttary 
coucessirais.  To  avMd  siich  oonceaskms,  deter- 
rence through  countervailing  military  power 
remains  an  indii^iensable  requirement.  In 
the  area  of  the  Bersian  Gulf,  tbe  reaoorces 
of  which  remain  critical  to  the  eoMHXOles  of 
the  industrialized  world,  the  poedblUty  of 
Soviet  mUitary  preponderance  poees  not  only 
a  direct  threat,  but  also,  througli  jKHtential 
control  of  energy  supplies,  an  indirect  tbreat 
to  the  independence  of  the  eeooomlee  and 
the  social  order  ot  the  industriallaed  world. 

The  decade  abead  will  be  a  testing  time  tor 
the  Western  democracies.  The  outeome  will 
criUoally  depend  on  the  role  the  United 
States  assumee,  on  it.s  ability  to  attain  re- 
newed concensus  and  common  purpose,  and 
on  Its  willingness  to  maintain  a  snIBcient 
margin  of  military  power  to  preserve  a  mili- 
tary balance  in  those  sectors  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  vital  to  our  sectirity. 

Concern  about  the  implications  of  Soviet 
military  and  political  power  has  waxed  and 
waned  in  the  years  since  1946.  It  etarted  with 
the  overrunning  of  Eastern  Eurt^ie,  tbe  coup 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  BerUn  Uockade. 
In  that  now  distant  epoch,  however,  the  task 
tif  countering  Soviet  power  was  far  simpler. 
Tlie  United  States  alone  possessed  nearly 
half  of  the  world's  productive  capacity;  it 
po!.s<-.s.sed  a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons; 
and  the  Soviet  TJnloi!,  h^ckward  and  badly 
damaged  by  World  War  II,  had  but  a  fraction 
of  the  potential  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  direct  military  threat  therefore 
remained  manageable.  The  fundamental  task 
wsH  to  stabUize  the  societies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, to  revive  their  economies,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  prospect  of  economic  growth  and 
trade  expansion  in  occupied  Japan. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  period  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  fMmation  of  NATO,  ctwicern 
remained  deep.  Though  the  problems  were 
tractable,  the  solution  required  a  trans- 
formation  of  previous   American   attitudes 


•od  a  major  commitment  of  American  pomvr. 
Tbat  aHeratlon  In  attitude  did  occur.  Tbe 
Aaosrieaa  eommltxasnt  was  made,  and  a  re- 
markable degree  at  sUbilt^  was  attabted. 

THS  WEST   nf    DISAXSAT 

Yet  in  that  time  Barbara  Ward  could  write 
a  book  entitled  The  West  at  Bay.  Today,  de- 
spite a  widespread  complacency,  conditions 
are  Inherently  worse.  The  West  is  clearly  in 
disaiTsy.  and  within  a  few  years  could  actu- 
aUy  t>e  at  bay.  Our  current  problems  are  in- 
herently less  tractable  than  those  of  the  early 
postwar  years. 

The  underlying  reality  is  that  at  no  point 
since  tbe  1930's  has  the  Western  world  faced 
so  formidable  a  threat  to  its  survival.  As  then, 
the  military  balance  is  deteriorating,  but  tlie 
trend  in  large  measure  goes  unnoticed  be- 
cause tbe  Soviets  today,  though  expansion - 
minded,  ^>eak  in  less  bombastic  and  threat- 
ening terms  than  the  Nazis  did.  The  econo- 
mies in  the  Industrialized  nations  are  cow 
more  vulnerable  to  external  pressure  than  in 
the  1030's.  The  growth  of  economic  interde- 
pendence, notably  iu  energy  supply,  implies 
that  the  industriaUzed  world  cannot  stirvive 
wUhout  Imports,  massive  in  volume,  from  the 
less  developed  nations.  Theee  nations  are  no 
longer  under  Western  political  control  and 
are  exhibiting  increasing  hostUlty  to  the 
Western  world  and  Western  concepts  of  gov- 
ernance. The  harsh  words  used  in  the  United 
Nations  are  but  a  surface  manifestation  of 
this  growing  Western  vulnerability  and,  at 
base,  r^ect  a  perception  of  growing  Western 
powerlessness. 

Economic  difficulties,  once  again,  afflict  all 
the  industrialized  nations — and  are  again 
the  principal  preoccupation.  Driven  by  tiie 
dramatic  change  In  tbe  price  of  oil.  the  un- 
avoidable deficits  inctured  by  oU-lmporting 
naUoBB  imply  a  fundamental  disequUibrium 
in  paymuits  balances,  placing  the  intema- 
tl<Mial  fi"*"'^!*!  mecbanlsm  under  severe 
strain.  Structtiral  problems  result  in  unac- 
ceptable rates  of  inflation  accompanied  by 
a  level  ot  unemployment  probably  inoonsist- 
eui  wltb  long-run  political  stability.  Tet  the 
gravest  danger  remains  a  mixture  of  fatalism 
and  complacency  regarding  this  congeries  of 
Interrelated  problems  facing  the  Western 
world. 

T.\Ki>rG  SKI  URirr  tok  granted 

For  too  many  Americans,  security — not 
only  the  physical  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  closest  aiUes,  but  also  the 
security  of  tbe  delicate  web  of  economic  rela- 
ticHis — ^bas  come  to  t>e  accepted  as  the  order 
of  nature.  For  more  than  a  decade  no  prob- 
lem of  IntCTnatlonal  OHiflict  other  than  Viet- 
nam, v^cb  was  perceived  as  an  American 
error  and  excess,  has  deeply  penetrated  the 
American  consciousness.  Tlie  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  last  episode  to  galvanize  the 
American  public,  now  seems  remote.  The  in- 
vasion ot  Czechoslovakia  in  1908  was  aU  too 
readily  dismissed  wltb  regard  to  its  longer- 
run  impUcations  for  East- West  relations.  The 
fimdamental  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  resulted  In  the  1973  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent oil  embargo,  are  widely  beUeved  to 
be  on  the  way  to  resolution  through  a 
change  In  American  tactics  and  diplomatic 
stance. 

Security  has  too  widely  been  viewed  as 
given.  America's  involvement  in  the  external 
world,  on  which  our  amenities  and  satisfac- 
tions are  so  dependent,  has  appeared  to  be 
a  matter  of  simple  choice  reflecting  nothing 
more  fimdamental  than  our  tastes  or  moral 
preferences.  Too  Uttle  is  it  appreciated  that 
the  stability  we  still  enjoy  is  a  reflecticwi  and 
legacy  of  past  American  Involvement  and 
active  leadership.  For  the  younger  generation 
in  particular,  secvu-lty  has  appeared  to  l>e  a 
matter  of  right,  rather  than  something 
earned  through  continuing  effort. 

As  with  other  legacies,  this  (me  Is  l>elng 
consiuned  Improvldently.  Worldwide  stability 
is  be')*\g  eroded  through  the  retrenchment  of 


itmerlcan  policy  and  power.  Tbis  gnnrlng 
instabmty  reflects  vlslbls  factors  snch  as  the 
deterioration  in  tbe  aUlttary  balance,  but 
also,  more  Immediate,  wueib.  Invisible  factors 
as  the  altered  psydiologlcal  stance  of  Uie 
United  States,  a  natton  apparently  withdraw- 
ing from  the  burdens  of  leadership  and 
power. 

The  political  mechanism,  as  in  all  democ- 
racies, remains  the  soisitive  barometer  of 
the  public  mood.  The  Illusion  is  widespread 
tliat  America  can  obtain  tbe  benefits  of  in- 
ternational order  wttbout  paying  tbe  costs. 
Americans  are  comforted  ettber  by  a  belief 
that  tbe  nation's  pown'  bas  not  declined  or 
by  a  belief  tbat  its  power  can  decline  aith- 
out  untoward  consequences. 

Tbese  soothing  notions  represent  a  fliglit 
from  reality.  The  external  world  and  the 
weight  of  responslbUlty  tmavoidably  placed 
on  tbe  United  States  will  not  dlsaiqiear 
merely  because  the  American  public  bas  be- 
come tired  at  bas  become  absorbed  in  its 
domestic  concerns.  Tbe  foreign  and  securiiy 
policies  of  the  United  Statea  require  pain.s- 
taking  attention  and  carefrd  thought — acmie- 
thlng  more  than  a  poet- Vietnam  recoU  from 
the  policies  and  posttuc  erf  the  last  quarter 
century. 

Tbe  United  States  today  stiU  reprcseuts 
the  only  potential  counterweight  to  the  mil- 
itary and  pcdltical  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  one  else  waiting  iu  the  wings. 
Tliere  will  be  no  deiu  ex  mmchina.  That  tbe 
United  States  alone  bas  tbe  power  to  serve 
as  counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  an  ineluctable  fact — Just  as  it 
bas  in  the  entire  period  since  194S.  We  may 
resent  tbat  fate  or  accept  It  soberly,  but  it 
remains  the  fundamental  reality  of  global 
politics. 

For  a  great  power  such  as  tbe  United 
States,  refraining  from  action  carries  conse- 
c|uences  as  surely  as  taking  action.  Tbe  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibUlty,  which  it  alone  can  l>ear,  would  cre- 
ate a  void  into  which  Soviet  power  would 
move.  And.  despite  the  brief  respite  affcwded 
by  a  period  of  quiescence,  the  longer-term 
problem  will  l>ecome  intensified.  Unchecked 
expansion  of  Soviet  power  would  create  a 
psychological  momentiun,  and  most  nations 
in  the  lliird  World  and,  indeed,  some  of  our 
erstwhile  alUes  will  prefer  to  be  with  the 
apparent  winner. 

Global  realities  have  thrust  us  Into  a  role 
that  we  ml^t  have  preferred  to  avoid  But 
luUess  we  are  prepared  gradually  to  withdraw 
to  the  Western  HiemlBpbere  and  ultimately 
to  the  North  American  continent — to  become 
in  the  process  a  beleaguered  and  meau- 
splrited  nation — ^we  shall  bave  to  face  up  to 
these  global  realities  as  tbey  are  and  not  as 
we  might  wish  tbem  to  be.  Ws  shaU  be  Judged 
in  tbe  futture,  not  on  tbe  basts  of  our  Irrele- 
vant or  petulant  preferences,  but  ratber  on 
how  weU  we  acquit  ourselves  In  discharging 
oiir  unavoidable  reqmnsibUitles. 

The  destiny  for  this  nation  was  shaped  in 
the  aftermath  of  W<Hrld  War  H  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  world  politics,  by  the  decline  of  the 
European  powers  and  Jvpan,  and  by  our  own 
decisions.  It  is  not  a  destiny  about  which  one 
can  express  much  Jubilation.  The  mood  it 
entails  1b  markedly  dUferent  from  the  ex- 
\il>erance  that  characterised  the  nineteenth - 
century  vision  of  manifest  destiny.  Indeed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  historic  American 
aspirations  It  is  an  odd  and  unenviable  fate. 
Tet  it  must  be  faced  soberly:  there  is  no 
escape. 

WTBAKWESS,    TOO.    CAN    COWIUPT 

Power  remains  the  ultimate  sahctiou  iu 
dealing  with  potential  confUct.  Where  power 
exists  and  Is  re^>ected,  tt  will  not  bave  to  be 
e^cercised.  Through  power  one  can  deter  the 
initiation  of  an  unfavorable  chain  (rf  events. 
To  be  sure,  mlUtary  power  Is  not  de  only 
tarra  of  power,  but  it  remains  an  Irreplace- 
able element  In  the  total  mix  of  power;  with- 
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out  It,  the  disadvantageous  turn  In  events 
would  be  swift  and  sure. 

Nations  that  cannot  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
either  on  their  own  or  with  our  support  will. 
of  necessity,  conciliate  the  Soviet  Union  by 
making  concessions.  Initially  at  the  expense 
of  our  Interests  and  ultimately  at  the  expense 
of  their  own.  To  the  extent  that  we  fail  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union,  either  Jointly  witli 
others  or  on  our  own,  we  shall  siilTer  continu- 
ing losses,  as  the  process  of  arcommotlatlon 
continues.  Contrary  to  a  newly  fashionable 
view,  there  Is  no  inconipatlblliiy  bel.veen  a 
strong  military  posture  and  ideaiisjn.  Giv«?a 
all  that  the  Western  and  democratic  world 
has  to  protect,  only  througli  the  sccirliy 
afforded  by  adequate  military  strength  can 
we  assure  reasonably  free  play  to  our  o,^n 
aspirations. 

Disenchantment  with  Vietnam  has  led  to 
the  view  that  errors  of  policy,  presumed  to 
be  the  result  of  excessive  strength,  could  be 
avoided  throtigh  weakness.  Whatever  the 
ltmitation.s  of  a  position  of  strength,  how- 
ever, a  position  of  weakness  provides  a  whol- 
ly unsatisfactory  substitute.  Countless  na- 
tions In  the  course  of  history  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow  the  con.sequences  of  weakness. 
Lord  Acton's  dictum  that  power  tends  to 
corrupt  haa,  to  be  sure,  an  abiding  relevance 
for  the  actions  of  Individual  men  and  of  in- 
stitutions. Yet,  in  the  larger  context  of  the 
affairs  of  nations.  It  Is  readily  misapplied,  for 
it  neglects  an  equally  Important  trutli. 
Weakness  also  corrupts — and  can  do  .so  fatal- 
ly. 

American  ambivalence  on  the  subject  of 
power  Is  long-standing.  Power  must  contin- 
ually be  Justified  in  relation  to  the  .speciilc 
uses  to  which  It  will  be  put.  By  contrast,  So- 
viet leaders  have  consistently  valued  power 
In  general,  aside  from  specific  uses,  and  have 
steadily  sought  an  Increase  in  their  nation's 
relative  power.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is 
keen  appreciation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween power  and  Influence.  It  is  deeply 
etched  in  party  doctrine,  and  is  evident  in 
the  emphasis  on  "objective  factors.  "  For  the 
Soviet  leadership,  the  accretion  of  military 
power  Is  an  Indispensable  element  In  the 
.success  of  the  Soviet  state.  It  Is  reflected  in 
the  persistent  rise  In  real  Soviet  military  ex- 
penditures— at  3  or  4  percent  per  year.  That 
steady  growth  has  contlntied  in  recent  years 
despite  the  spirit  of  detente — Just  as  it  did 
in  the  spirit  of  Geneva,  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David,  the  spirit  of  Glassboro.  Nor  should  It 
be  at  all  surprising  that  the  actions  of  the 
Soviets  match  their  doctrinal  views. 

CONFRONTATION  IN  ANOTHER  GUISE 

In  the  Soviet  view,  detente  Itself  Is  a  cojj- 
sequence  of  the  growth  of  Soviet;  power, 
which  has  forced  the  West  to  grant  concee- 
slona.  Detente  reflects  the  shift  In  the  "cor- 
relation of  forces" — the  estimate  of  the  ob- 
jective factors.  Incorporating  political  and 
economic  elements  In  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary balance.  Far  from  sharing  the  Western 
view  of  detente  as  gradual  reconciliation, 
with  hope  of  ending  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict, the  Soviets  view  detente  as  rich  with 
opportunities  for  major  gains— in  short,  as 
confrontation  in  another  guLse.  There  Is 
little  here  of  a  Uve-and-let-Uve  attitude — 
with  principal  emphasis  on  vistas  of  expand- 
ing trade  and  peaceful  exchanges.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Soviets  bluntly  declare  that  de- 
tente requires  an  intensiflcatlon  of  the  ideo- 
logical struggle. 

In  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States,  that  struggle,  of  course,  may  be  co- 
vert rather  than  overt.  Elsewhere  the  Ideo- 
logical contest  la  Intensely  pursued — vlgor- 
oxisly  so  in  Western  Evirope,  but  even  more 
violently  in  the  support  for  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  In  Southeast  Asia,  in  the 
Middle  East,  or  In  Africa.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
1975,  an  editorial  in  l^vestia  succinctly  ex- 
pressed the  Soviet  view:  "Detente  does  not 
mean  and  cannot  mean  a  freezing  of  the  so- 


cial status  quo  .  .  .  Support  of  national  lib- 
eration movements  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy." 

Soviet  action  in  the  political  realm  or  in 
the  economic  realm  (the  encouragement  of 
the  oil  embargo  in  1973-74,  for  example)  as 
well  as  the  jjerslslent  expansion  of  Soviet 
military  power  pose  a  continuing  challenge 
to  tlie  West.  Yet  leadership  groups  In  tne 
We-,t  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  more 
.subtle  challenge  In  the  absence  of  the  boni- 
ba-t  of  the  Khrtishchev  or  Stalin  periods. 

Among  our  leadership  groups,  the  buslnc-s 
'■oaiinunity  lias  been  particularly  Utopian 
rogarding  The  prospects  of  detente.  Hi.stori- 
cally  the  business  community,  focusing  on 
the  narrower  problems  of  production  and 
sales,  has  been  inept  In  politics  generally, 
and  nisensjTive  to  the  clasli  of  social  forces — 
the  central  feature  cf  interest  to  Conununist 
parry  elit<?s.  For  the  Soviets  the  innocence 
of  Western  businessmen  (reflected  in  the 
gibe  attributed  to  Lenin,  that  the  bourgeoisie 
would  gladly  contract  to  sell  the  rope  ullli 
which  to  liang  them.selves(  remains  a  by- 
Aord  and  a  source  of  steady  amusement. 

Trade  is  no  panacea  for  achieving  inter- 
national stability.  History  is  replete  with 
instances  of  nations  going  to  war  with  major 
trade  pariuers — perhaps  most  prominently 
Germany  and  Russia  in  two  world  wars.  The 
failure  to  fatten  up  the  proflt-and-loss  state- 
ment through  the  sale  of  technology  to  the 
Soviets  may  be  a  loss  to  an  Individtial  com- 
pany: It  is  not  likely  to  be  a  loss  to  llie 
West.  The  sale  of  refrigerators,  soft  drinks, 
or  consumer  goods  generally  will  solve  no 
political  probl»-m.';  It  is  scarcely  a  substitute 
for  a  stable   balance   in   the    •correlation  of 

The  gravest  problem  for  the  Western  world 
is  witliout  question  the  loss  of  vision,  of 
moral  stamina,  of  national  purpose.  It  is  also 
important,  however,  to  examine  the  trend  In 
the  physical  instrtiments  of  power — i.e.,  tlie 
military  component  of  the  "correlation  of 
forces."  In  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decade,  the  defense  effort  has  been  cut  ap- 
proximately in  half,  on  a  proportional  basis. 
This  decline  has  been  reflected  In  every  rele- 
vant measure — share  of  O.NP.,  share  of 
government  spending,  and  so  forth. 

A    DRAMATIC    REORDERING    OF    PRIORITIES 

The  share  of  public  spending  that  tills 
nation  devotes  to  defense,  for  example.  Is  at 
the  lowest  point  since  two  years  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  While  some  profe-ss  to  bejlcve  that 
the  share-of-OJ^.P.  data  convey  little  in 
terms  of  military  capability,  the  sharp  rela- 
tive decline  in  defense  spending  In  the  last 
decade  points  to  a  dramatic  reorienting  of 
priorities.  It  points  also  to  a  major  reduc- 
tion In  the  share  of  the  total  labor  force 
devoted  to  defense  activities — a  reduction  far 
too  severe  to  be  offset  by  an  increase  In  pro- 
ductivity. These  trends  are  reflected  in  the 
data  on  military  manpower.  Army  divisions, 
tactical  air  squadrons,  and  Navy  ships. 

Since  fl.scal  year  1968,  U.S.  military  man- 
power has  declined  by  1.5  million  men.  It  is 
now  approximately  600.000  men  below  the 
pre-Vietnam  level.  Indeed,  it  la  almost  500,000 
men  lower  than  during  the  Eisenhower  years, 
when  the  nation  possessed  overwhelming 
nuclear  strength  and  declared  its  reliance 
upon  a  military  strategy  of  massive  retalia- 
tion. Even  during  the  pell-mell  demobiliza- 
tion following  World  War  II.  and  during 
1949-50,  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  was  "cutting  fat  and  not  muscle" 
before  the  Korean  war.  this  nation  main- 
tained a  higher  ratio  of  Its  population  under 
arms. 

Defense  investment,  which  covers  procure- 
ment of  new  equipment,  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  construction.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  revealing  figure.  Excluding,  as  it  does, 
current  operations  and  personnel  compen- 
sation, it  suggests  the  direction  for  the  de- 
fense establishment  In  the  future.  In  con- 
stant dollars,  defense  investment  has  shrunk 


to  less  than  half  of  the  1968  level  and  35  per- 
cent below  the  pre-Vletnam  level. 

THE    CARRIERS    NEVER    REACHED    THE    SCENE 

The  strength  of  the  Navy  is  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  case  in  point.  In  the  face  of 
a  major  expansion  of  Soviet  naval  forces, 
which  has  altered  the  character  of  the  naval 
balance,  the  size  of  the  U.S.  fleet  has  dimin- 
ished sharply.  In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Navy 
had  976  ships.  This  fiscal  year  it  will  be  down 
to  483  ships.  The  shrinkage  reflects  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  fleet  of  vessels  con- 
structed during  the  World  War  II  period. 
some  thirty  years  ago.  It  also  reflects  the 
po.itponcmenr,  of  naval  construction  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  present  lack  of 
•hlpyard  capacity.  Naval  commitments  in  the 
Far  East  and  In  the  Mediterranean  have  not 
shrunk  couunensurately.  As  a  result,  the 
!-nia)ier  fleet  of  today  is  overworked  in  the 
a-. tempt  to  maintain  those  commitments. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  distressing  de- 
cline of  the  material  readiness  of  the  fleet. 
The  decay  in  the  condition  of  the  fleet  was 
diamatically  underscored  during  the  response 
to  the  Mayaguez  Incident.  The  thlrty-one- 
ve.Hi-old  carrier  Hancock,  which  had  been 
operating  without  one  of  its  four  shafts, 
limped  belatedly  from  Sublc  Bay  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Tliailand  at  twenty-three  knots,  but 
never  reached  the  scene.  TJie  helicopter  car- 
rier Okinawa,  with  part  of  its  boiler  plant 
oft  the  line,  crept  along  at  thirteen  or  fotir- 
ieen  knots;  it  also  never  arrived  at  the  scene. 
I  he  escort  Holt,  the  first  ship  at  the  scene, 
had  power-supply  problems,  and  conse- 
aueiniy  its  main  battery  was  down  the  night 
Ijefore  the  engagement.  Clearly,  this  nation 
cannot  for  long  tolerate  the  present  readi- 
ness condition  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  rely  on  it  for  rapid  response. 

As  the  American  defense  establishment's 
manpower,  force  structure,  resources,  and 
support  have  dwindled,  how  has  the  Soviet 
Union  responded?  By  steadily  expanding  Its 
forces  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
Since  1960,  Soviet  military  manpower  has 
grown  from  approximately  three  million  men 
to  4  4  million — more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  US.  military  establishment.  The  Soviets 
devote  at  least  15  percent  of  their  national 
effort  to  defense  activities.  This  is  one  area 
111  which  they  have  never  skimped.  In  every 
category  of  military  hardware  except  hell- 
copters  they  are  outproducing  the  United 
States — dramatically  so  In  the  area  of 
ground-forces  equipment,  In  which  the  ra- 
tios run  about  six  to  one.  Even  leaving  aside 
the  massive  Soviet  reserve  structure,  the 
Soviet  combat  ground  forces  outnumber 
those  of  the  United  States  by  roughly  three 
and  a  half  to  one. 

The  United  States  continues  to  have  a 
sii^nlflcant  qualitative  edge  In  tactical  air. 
Vet  in  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  begun 
to  deploy  newer  types  of  aircraft  such  as  the 
Flogger.  Poxbat,  Fencer,  and  Backfire  in  sub- 
stantial numbers.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
their  tactlcal-alr  order  of  battle  will  be  an 
impressive  one.  In  fighter  aircraft,  produc- 
tion rates  exceed  those  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
by  a  factor  of  four.  (The  USAP  this  year  pro- 
cured a  total  of  181  aircraft  of  all  types:  at 
that  rate  it  would  be  unable  to  maintain  a 
modernized  fighter  inventory.)  In  addition 
the  Soviets  have  been  upgrading  their  airlift 
capabilities  as  part  of  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment of  their  mobility  forces,  which  In  the 
future  w^ill  be  able  to  Intervene  well  beyond 
the  botindaries  of  the  Soviet  Union — in  areas 
such  as  the  Middle  East. 

Since  1965  the  character  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  altered  in  significant  ways.  Previ- 
ously It  bad  been  designed  primarily  as  a 
coastal-defense  and  interdiction  force.  Now, 
with  the  introduction  of  more  capable 
classes  of  ships,  It  has  become  a  formidable 
blue-water  navy  challenging  that  of  *the 
United  States.  Soviet  fleets  operate  increas- 
ingly In  the  Indian  Ocean,  have  begtin  to 
edge    out    the    United    States    In    the    seas 
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around  Japan,  an«  in  certain  respects  have 
become  a  match  for  the  VS.  Sixth  Fleet  lo 

The   Mediterranean,   formerly   an   American 
laJit-v 

TBOt'BLING    BtnKJET    TRENDS 

Aro'fding  to  Intelligence  estimates,  the 
Soviets  now  outspend  the  United  States  in 
virtually  ail  major  categories  of  defense  ac- 
tivitv.  in  the  aggregate,  the  CIA  estimates, 
the  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States  in 
dollar  equivalents  by  about  46  percent.  In 
this  era  of  conjoined  Illusion  and  skepticism, 
the  hope  has  been  expressed  that  each  esti- 
mates are  on  the  high  side.  To  the  contrary, 
my  own  experience  in  developing  these  esti- 
mates suggests  that  the  procedures  employed 
are  highly  conservative — and  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  understatement  of  the  Soviet  effort. 
For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  defense  ministry 
receives  a  lot  of  external  support.  Soviefcto- 
dustr.v  bears  the  cost  of  the  msiEsive  reserve 
estabiishment.  Other  ministries  absorb  much 
of  the  costs  of  health,  education,  and  bous- 
ing for  defense  personnel — costs  that  are  In- 
ternal to  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Defense. 
Inclusion  of  such  items  would  appreciably 
increase  the  estimate  of  the  Soviet  defense 
effort  relative  to  our  own. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  than  the 
existing  discrepancy  in  expenditures  are  the 
relative  budget  trends.  From  the  American 
standpoint,  these  have  been  highly  adverse. 
'M'hUe  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  Increasing 
its  military  expendittires  In  real  terms  at  3 
percent  or  more  per  year,  the  United  States 
has  in  recent  years  been  shrinking  Its  ex- 
penduiu-es  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
Because  the  estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union 
is  necessarily  an  approximation,  one  can 
question  the  precision  of  the  figures  for  any 
single  year.  No  one,  however,  can  validly 
challenge  the  overall  trends  or  their  long- 
term  implications.  A  continuation  of  such 
trends  over  a  period  of  years  would  leave  the 
United  States  markedly  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  gross  military  power. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  not  alone. 
Its  NATO  allies  mainta.ln  forces  far  more 
potent  than  the  forces  maintained  by  the 
itovlet  Union's  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  In  terms 
of  the  overall  balance,  moreover,  the 
estrangement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  prob- 
ably been  the  single  most  significant  stra- 
tegic development  of  the  last  decade.  It  has 
meant  that  the  worldwide  military  balance 
has  not  yet  been  upset.  But  it  bas  made 
the  Western  position  dei>endent  upcm  con- 
tinuing Soviet-Chinese  tensions.  At  the 
same  time,  the  apparent  American  weakness 
since  the  fall  of  Vietnam  has  made  the 
Chinese  increasingly  wary  of  dependence  on 
the  United  States,  for  they  quite  naturally 
value  us  only  as  a  reliable  counterweight. 
We  have  lately  seen  the  first  tentative  signs 
of  a  possible  Chinese  reconciliation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  irony  is  that  undue  Amer- 
ican reliance  on  the  China  connection  re- 
duces its  value  to  the  Chinese  and  so  In- 
creast«  the  likelihood  of  its  weakening. 

E.\TirG     INTO     CAPITAL 

The  s'ulfting  of  the  military  balance  and 
tiic  in.pl icatlons  o£  the  adverse  trends  are 
incr^a.'-lngly  clear  to  other  nations,  If  not  to 
ourselves.  The  policy  inferences  should  toe 
obvio.is.  Tliere  shot;ld  be  no  further  attri- 
tion of  the  U.S.  force  structure  and  readl- 
nesNb  posture.  We  should  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease the  real  program  value  of  our  defense 
effort  by  2  or  3  percent  per  year,  and  to 
maintain,  approximately,  the  ^are  of  na- 
tional output  going  to  defense.  In  the 
loug^  term,  policy  should  be  governed  both 
by  future  Soviet  actions  and  by  the  course 
of  Sino-Soviet  relations. 

Ctirrently  the  United  States  operates  on 
a  narrower  and  narrower  military  margin. 
With  the  alteration  in  the  military  balance, 
the  latitude  for  error  has  dwindled.  As  the 
Vi.ited  States  devotes  '.ess  and  less  to  defense 


relative  to  the  other  superpower,  there  is 
Increased  need  for  accurate  tnfonnatlon  both 
to  assess  the  nature  of  the  military  capabili- 
ties arrayed  against  us  and  to  avoid  the  mis- 
use of  our  own  resources.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  value  of  intelligence  has  in- 
creased as  onr  preponderance  of  power  has 
evaporated.  Yet  here  again  we  have  been  in- 
flicting damage  on  ourselves.  We  have  had 
revelations  not  only  of  questionable  activi- 
ties but  also  of  sources  and  methods  of  in- 
telligence collection  that  It  took  a  great  in- 
vestment of  time  and  cost  to  acquire. 
Again  we  ha'^e  improvidently  been  eating 
into  capital. 

The  ability  to  tise  our  resources  wisely, 
the  ability  correctly  to  assess  the  threat,  in 
fact,  the  very  ability  to  monitor  arms-con- 
trol agreements  Is  in  process  of  being  com- 
promised. At  the  very  moment  when  we 
need  accurate  Intelligence  more  than  ever, 
we  have  chosen  to  Indulge  in  a  destructive 
orgy — endangering  our  own  assets,  compro- 
mising our  relationships,  and  weakening  the 
entire  intelligence  effort.  It  has  caused  de- 
light and  derision  among  our  potential  foes, 
concern  among  our  friends,  and  wonderment 
on  the  part  of  all. 

Intelligence  Is  our  nation's  first  line  cf 
defense.  It  would  seem  imperative  therefore 
that  we  start  now  to  rebuild  a  structurally 
sound  and  operationally  sectire  Intelligence 
establishment. 

A    PRETERENCC    FOR    BLINDERS 

Tae  basic  facts  regarding  tlie  curreu; 
status  and  the  comparative  trends  in  Soviet 
and  American  defense  efforts  would  seem  to 
be  plain  enough.  Nonetheless,  there  exists  a 
widespread  disposition  to  bury  one's  head  In 
the  sand,  to  believe  in  the  continuing  pre- 
ponderance of  American  power,  to  assvune 
that,  h-respectlve  of  ovir  own  actions,  Ameri- 
can military  strength  will  remain  "second 
to  none."  Why  is  this? 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  existing  political  cli- 
mate, many  people  really  do  not  want  to 
know  the  facts.  Acceptance  that  the  balance 
is  indeed  taping  implies  difficult  decisions.  It 
might  re<inl'*  ^^  nation  to  do  something 
that  many  would  prefer  not  to  do:  to  main- 
tain or  enhance  our  military  posture  rather 
than  reduce  the  defense  burden.  To  review 
the  comparative  statistics  without  blinders 
runs  against  the  grain  of  the  prevailing  com- 
pulsion to  cut  defense  spending  and  to  ig- 
nore the  implications. 

Does  the  tipping  of  the  military  balance 
matter  at  all?  In  the  age  of  detente,  can  we 
not  rely  upon  Soviet  goodwill  and  fwbear- 
ance?  Such  questions  provide  the  ultimate 
rationalization  for  allowing  the  military  bal- 
ance to  deteriorate  further.  The  answer  re- 
lates once  again  to  the  Inescapable  element 
in  the  ctirrent  structure  of  world  power.  The 
xJnlted  States  remains  the  indispensable 
counterweight  to  Soviet  military  preponder- 
ance in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Without  the 
strength  and  support  of  the  United  States, 
no  combination  of  nations  can  provide  the 
requisite  military  power  to  withstand  So- 
viet political  and  military  pressures.  Even  the 
nations  cf  Western  Etirope  are  but  a  col- 
lecJtlon  of  small  and  medium-size  states  that 
rifqulre  the  help  of  American  power  to  serve 
as  both  the  backbone  and  the  adhesive  of 
the  Alliance.  By  themselves  they  cannot 
counter  the  full  v eight  of  tlie  Soviet  super- 
power. 

But  to  sustain  the  margin  lands  <>t  the 
Eurasian  continent — in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Northeast  Asia — the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  operate  over  distances  of 
many  thotisands  of  miles  and  close  to  the 
sources  of  Soviet  power.  If  one  views  the  map 
from  the  perspective  of  a  planner  In  the 
Kremlin,  It  will  convey  how  fragile  the  mili- 
tary balance  can  become  on  the  margins  of 
the  Eurasian  continent. 

As  the  military  balance  tips  more  directly 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  nelghbcrs  tilll 


increasingly  recognize  the  imbalance  of  power 
and  some  will  become  more  willing  to  acqui- 
esce in  demands  or  to  offer  eonceaaions.  De- 
terrence bas  thus  been  weakened.  The  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  American  strategic  nu- 
clear superira'ity  has  already  reduced  (be  in- 
hibiting influence  on  Soviet  policy  those 
forces  provided.  The  unavoidable  corollarj-. 
if  an  adequate  deterrent  posture  is  to  be 
maintained,  is  increased  reliance  on  the 
other,  nonstrategic  comjKsnents  of  the  force 
structtire — tbe  so-called  general-purpose 
forces  mainly  conventional. 

Under  the  circumstances,  further  weaken- 
ing of  American  and  allied  general -purpose 
forces  relative  to  those  of  potential  oppo- 
nents Implies  acceptance  of  a  lislng  level  of 
risk.  In  addition,  it  also  means,  that  we 
must  accept  Increasing  reliance  on  the  threat 
of  early  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  major  conventional  assault.  That 
is  a  strategy  we  shotild  seek  to  push  further 
away,  rather  than  to  embrace.  Because  of  Its 
ostensibly  low  cost.  It  is  a  poor  man's  strat- 
egy, but  it  might  better  be  charactertaed  as 
a  rash  man's  strategy.  It  would  certainly  re- 
quire courage,  if  not  rashness,  to  emi^y  nu- 
clear weapons  in  response  to  less  than  all- 
out  assault. 

Moreover,  because  there  wlU  be  doubts  re- 
gai'ding  the  wlU  to  use  such  aeapons,  such 
a  strategy  could  Invite  the  very  types  of  con- 
frontations that  we  Should  seek  to  deter.  A 
potential  oppraient  could  reasonably  con- 
clude tbat  nations  lacking  the  courage  to 
tax  themselves  sufficiently  to  provide  the 
conventional  elements  of  an  adequate  deter- 
rent posttuv  might  well  lack  the  courage  to 
employ  weapons  Inherently  so  much  riaikier 
and  more  destructive. 

A    QtXESTION    OF    AM£:RICAN    WUX 

Yet  beyond  these  basic  isaites  o(  force 
structure  and  strategy,  of  military  posture 
and  military  risks,  of  the  actions  necessary 
over  the  long  run  to  maintain  deterrence 
and  a  military  balance,  lies  a  question  even 
more  fundamental.  Our  allies  and  depend- 
ents overseas  recognize  tbelr  reliance  on  the 
firmness  of  American  policy — and  the  will  of 
the  American  public  to  continue  to  fulfill  our 
historic  responsibilities.  The  deterioration  of 
the  military  balance  both  draws  upon  and 
contrlbtites  to  the  loss  of  will.  In  that  loss 
of  will — with  all  that  It  reflects  regarding  the 
decline  In  confidence  and  moral  stamina — 
lies  the  not-so-hldden  crisis  ot  Western  civ- 
ilization. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  final  words  of  his 
memoirs,  Arthur  Krock  coikfessed  to  a  vis- 
ceral fear  "that  the  tenure  of  the  United 
States  as  the  first  po'wer  In  the  world  may  be 
one  of  the  briefest  in  history."  I  trust  that 
this  win  not  be  the  case.  But  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  evidence,  it  is  not  ea»y  to  dismiss 
his  apprehension. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  the  United  States, 
foreign  policy  will  reflect  domestic  politics. 
Our  internal  preoccupations  and  our  politi- 
cal divisions  of  recent  years  have  at  least 
suggested  a  growing  infirmity  of  American 
policy.  For  much  of  mankind  the  continua- 
tion of  American  firmness  remains  the  de- 
cisive question.  How  America  responds  to  Its 
unenviable  historic  destiny  will  determine 
the  shape  ot  the  Internatlcmal  community  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Many  have  pondered  the  question  whether 
f-r  not  a  long  recessional  of  American  power 
will  succeed  the  long  recessional  of  British 
power.  They  quite  rightly  fear  the  conse- 
qtieuces,  were  that  indeed  to  be  the  case. 
The  continued  deterioration  of  the  mllltarj- 
balance  would  ultimately  leave  the  Western 
world  In  a  position  in  a'hich  its  only  serious 
foreign-policy  course  would  be  retreat  or 
appeasement. 

The  bicentennial  year  sliould  not  coincide 
vltb  a  further  weakening  of  oiw  acceptance 
c:  I'lir  responsibilities  to  the  ex*er'iai  world 
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and  to  ourselves.  If  we  seek  to  preserve  a 
satisfactory  condition  for  the  United  States 
in  the  world.  If  we  seek  the  survival  of  free- 
dom elsewhere  than  In  North  America,  If  in- 
deed we  value  what  our  civilization  repre- 
sents, American  strengrth  remains  indispens- 
able. Without  enduring  American  strength. 
Western  civilization  will  not  survive. 


BITING  THE  NUCLEAR  BULLET 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
yesterday  heard  testimony  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  on  the  problem 
that  most  severely  tests  the  wisdom  and 
threatens  the  existence  of  mankind.  I 
am  speaking  of  controlling  the  atom 
for  peaceful  purposes — specifically,  con- 
trolling the  spread  of  nuclear  technology 
before  it  controls  us  and  haunts  the 
entire  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have 
designated  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn)  as  ad  hoc  chair- 
man for  nuclear  affairs,  in  recognition  of 
his  unique  technical  experience  and 
scientific  accomplishment.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  has  presided  over  8  days  of 
hearings  in  which  the  committee  has 
taken  testimony  from  several  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  eminent  scientists,  states- 
men, academicians,  and  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  on  the  problem  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  The  immediate 
focus  of  these  hearings  has  been  the  nu- 
clear portion  S.  1439,  the  Export  Re- 
organization Act  of  1976,  which  would 
reorganize  Federal  controls  over  non- 
military  nuclear  sales  by  American  com- 
panies to  other  nations,  and  over  U.S. 
nonproliferation  policymaking  generally. 

In  preparation  for  the  hearing  with 
Secretary  Kissinger,  Senator  Glenn 
wrote  an  article,  "Biting  the  Nuclear 
Bullet,"  which  appeared  opposite  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  7.  This  is  an  important  article, 
because  it  explores  in  considerable  de- 
tail and  with  much  wisdom  the  problem 
of  controlling  the  spread  of  civilian  nu- 
clear technology  around  the  world.  The 
article  makes  clear  that  the  blessing  of 
nuclear  electricity  carries  with  it  the 
curse  of  nuclear  weapons  capability,  and 
that  the  United  States,  as  the  supplier 
of  70  percent  of  the  world's  nuclear 
power  technology,  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
the  problem  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  one  point  in  Senator 
Olznn's  article  in  which  I  strongly 
concur.  He  states: 

since  the  NPT  as  currently  implemented 
Is  not  the  answer  to  our  proliferation  prob- 
lems, we  must  examine  all  possible  alterna- 
tives. One  that  I  would  stress  is  to  look  long 
and  hard  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  attempt 
to  develop  cooperative  nonproliferation  ar- 
rangements that  cut  across  our  ideological 
differences  with  that  country. 

Recent  indications  of  genuine  Soviet  con- 
cern would  appear  to  provide  u.s  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  maximize  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperative  efforts  In  this  area. 

I  feel  strongly — and  I  made  this  clear 
yesterday  to  Secretary  Kissinger— that 
the  United  States  has  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  unique  opportunity  to  .'om 


with  the  Soviet  Union  in  applying  tlie 
greatest  possible  pressure  on  nations  that 
do  not  share  our  nonproliferation  ob- 
jectives. I  am  referring  specifically  to 
France  and  West  Germany,  which  con- 
tinue to  export  facilities  capable  of  pro- 
ducing atomic  bomb  material  to  nations 
that  have  not  ratified  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

Senator  Glenn  also  discu.sses  the  rapid 
spread  of  nuclear  science,  and  with  it, 
the  erosion  of  the  virtual  nuclear  monop- 
oly that  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
over  the  years.  He  stresses  that  while  a 
strong  nuclear  supplies  agreement  will 
go  far  toward  dealing  with  the  short- 
term  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation,  a 
vastly  different  and  more  ambitious  so- 
lution is  needed  to  cope  witli  the  long- 
tenn  problem  of  what  happens  when  the 
technological  dam  is  completely  breached 
and  nuclear  facilities  and  nuclear-weap- 
ons potential  become  available  to  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  smaller  and 
smaller  nations. 
In  this  regard.  Senator  Glenn  states: 
Perhaps  the  only  ultimate  solution  to  this 
problem  will  come  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  and  agree  to  treat  noncooperatlng 
nations  Just  as  we  treat  criminal  elements 
In  our  society  today — by  isolating  them  when 
apprehended.  It  may  be  necessary  to  seek 
conunitments  from  all  nations,  suppliers  or 
not,  to  impose  drastic  trade  and  even  com- 
munications embargoes  against  any  nation, 
signatory  to  the  NPT  or  not,  in  the  event 
of  an  unauthorized  diversion  of  nuclear 
fuel  for  weapons  purposes  or  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion of  any  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  article 
to  be  important  reading  for*  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  at  large,  be- 
cause only  through  a  full  imderstanding 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  proliferation 
problem,  and  of  the  options  for  dealing 
effectively  with  it.  is  there  any  hope  for 
bringing  it  imder  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biting  the  NtJCLEAR  Bullet 
(By  John  Glenn) 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  will  appear 
Tuesday  before  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  never  before  testified  and  which  has 
received  but  a  few  paragraphs  in  occasional 
foreign  policy  addresses.  The  subject  is  the 
spread  of  civilian  nuclear  energy  and — along 
with  it — atomic  weapons  capability,  around 
the  world.  It  Involves  the  prospect  of  dozens 
of  nations,  and  possibly  even  ten-orist  groups, 
liaving  the  atomic  bomb  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  Secretary's  testimony,  there- 
fore, should  be  noteworthy,  if  not  historic. 

When  considering  the  wisdom  of  spread- 
ing nuclear  technology  throughout  the 
world,  the  benefit  must  be  weighed  against 
the  potential  tragedy. 

The  benefit  takes  the  form  of  a  new  abiui- 
dant  energy  source,  which  can  help  many  na- 
tions substantially  raise  their  standards  of 
living  with  labor-saving  devices  and  conven- 
lence.s,  as  well  as  increased  food  production — 
critical  items  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  greatest  potential  for  tragedy  lies  in 
the  destructive  capacity  of  the  weapons- 
grade  material  associated  with  nuclear  power 
production.  Unless  It  Is  placed  under  ade- 


quate controls,  this  material  can  be  con- 
verted to  atomic  weaponry  by  nations  and 
terrorist  groups  alike. 

It  is  the  question  of  control,  then,  that 
stands  between  nuclear  power's  serving  as 
a  boon  to,  or  a  plague  on,  mankind.  The 
magnitude  of  the  control  problem  is  clear. 
The  standard  U.S.  power  reactor,  while  gen- 
erating about  a  billion  watts  of  electricity 
per  year,  also  produces  over  500  pounds  of 
Plutonium  as  a  byproduct.  The  electricity  is 
enough  to  supply  a  city  of  one  million  people. 
The  Plutonium,  after  separation  from  spent 
fuel,  is  enough  to  produce  atomic  t>ombs 
capable  of  ravaging  several  cities  of  that 
.size — only  about  10  pounds  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce an  atomic  weapon.  According  to  present 
projections,  by  1990  nuclear  power  plants  in 
the  less  developed  countries  alone  will  be 
generating  30.000  pounds  of  plutonium  an- 
nually, the  equivalent  of  3,o6o  Hiroshima- 
scale  bombs  a  year. 

Until  very  recently,  nuclear  proliferation 
and  the  responsibility  for  controlling  it  have 
been  uniquely  American  problems.  No  less 
ihan  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  nuclear  power 
plant.s  and  research  reactors  are  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  and  many  of  the  components 
and  much  of  the  technology  in  forelgn-bullt 
reactor.^  also  originate  in  the  United  Stetes. 

But  the  virtual  monopoly  that  the  Umted 
Slates  has  enjoyed  since  the  early  years  of 
the  nuclear  sciences  has  eroded  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Our  technological  dam 
was  bound  to  break,  since  this  science,  like 
all  stieiice,  cannot  remain  a  secret  for  long. 
Yet  our  open  society  and  willingness  to  work 
in  concert  with  other  nations,  no  doubt  ac- 
celerated this  development. 

The  result  is  that  nuclear  scientists  and 
equipment  are  now  available  throughout  the 
world.  The  nuclear  suppliers  group  has  rap- 
idly expanded  to  seven  nations — United 
States,  U.S.S  R.,  Prance,  West  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom— in- 
cluding some  quite  willing  to  exploit  the 
obvious  benefits  without  adequately  consid- 
ering the  potential  tragedy  of  this  new  en- 
ergy option.  As  nuclear  technology  marches 
to  the  drummer  of  energy  needs,  nations 
such  as  France  and  West  Germany  utilize 
American  technology  and  components  to  ex- 
port their  own  reactors,  and  nations  such 
as  Pakistan  and  Brazil  plan  to  utUize  French 
and  German  technology  to  buUd  their  own 
facilities  capable  of  producing  material  that 
can  be  used  either  as  reactor  fuel  or  for 
atomic  bombs.  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  has  planted  the  technological  seeds 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  spread  of  m- 
adequately  controlled  nuclear  eqtUpment 
and  material  by  other  nations,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  most  significant  non-proliferation  ef- 
fort undertaken  thus  far  has  been  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Treaty  for  the  Non-Pro- 
liferatlou  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT) .  While 
our  elTorts  in  support  of  the  treaty  have 
been  well  intentioned,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  they  be  considered  a  ma- 
jor success.  The  heart  of  the  problem  is 
that  the  NPT  does  not  upgrade  international 
safeguards  to  the  extent  needed  to  insure 
that  nuclear  weapons  connot  be  developed 
from  civilian  nuclear  exports. 

Since  the  NPT  as  currently  implemented 
is  not  the  answer  to  our  proliferation  prob- 
lems, we  must  examine  all  possible  alterna- 
tives. One  that  I  would  stress  Is  to  look  long 
and  hard  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  attempt 
to  develop  cooperative  non-proliferation  ar- 
rangements that  cut  across  our  ideological 
differences  with  that  country. 

Unlike  other  problems  In  the  world  arena, 
nuclear  proliferation  has  apparently  been  of 
Just  as  much  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  it  is  to  us.  The  U.SflJl.  has  not  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  distribution  of  nuclear 
plants  around  the  world,  having  limited  Its 
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nuclear  exports  to  only  four  of  its  satellites 
and  Finland.  Moreover,  over  the  past  montlu. 
the  Russians  have  attended  the  meetiiiga 
of  nuclear  supplier  nations  on  a  ooopera- 
tive  basis.  In  an  effort  to  work  our  mwanlng- 
fui  international  monitoring  and  control. 

These  recent  indications  of  genuine  Soviet 
I  onceru  would  appear  to  provide  us  with  an 
e.vcellent  opportunity  to  maximize  UJS.-So- 
\iet  cooperative  efforts  In  this  area. 

What  could  we.  In  concert  with  the  So- 
viets and  the  other  supplier  nations  achieve 
that  we  are  not  doing  now?  Any  considera- 
tions in  this  regard  shovUd  be  broken  down 
into  short-  and  long-term  objectives. 

In  the  short  term,  there  are  things  that 
can  be  done  to  buy  time  while  we  work  out 
longer-term  commitments.  Joint  U.S.  and 
Soviet  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 
all  current  nuclear  suppliers  to  conclude 
agreements  that  will  Include  at  least  the 
following : 

A  ban  on  the  export  of  nuclear  fuel  pro- 
duction faculties  to,  and  the  stockpUing  of 
nuclear  explosive  material  in.  Individual  na- 
tions, except  possibly  tmder  strong  safe- 
guard multi-national   arrangements; 

A  requirement  that  recipients  of  nuclear 
exports  first  ratify  the  NPT  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  (IAEA)  to  place  aU  nuclear  ac- 
tivities under  safeguards  and  to  forswear 
nuclear  explosions; 

An  international  convention  on  physical 
security  to  protect  nuclear  faculties  and 
transportation  of  nuclear  materials  from  ter- 
rorist attack; 

A  'commitment  to  strengthen  the  safe- 
guRrds  inspection  capability  of  the  IAEA 
and  to  eliminate  the  secrecy  that  now  sur- 
rounds IAEA  verification  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures, and 

A  cl6ar-cut  commitment  and  specific  pro- 
cedures for  IAEA-member  nations  to  recover 
imclear  material  diverted  by  nations  or  stolen 
bv  terrorists. 

While  we  buy  time  with  short-term  ac- 
tions, we  must  at  the  same  time  not  depend 
solely  on  the  above  agreements  to  solve  a 
liing-terni  problem  that  demands  different 
•solutions. 

New  technologies  in  this  field  are  develop- 
ing rapidly  with  fuel  production  based  on 
\Hser  Isotope  separation,  centrifuge  or  nozzle 
techniques  that  may  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  make  cheap  weapons-grade  fuel  read- 
ily available  to  most  nations.  Once  again  we 
will  find  the  technological  dam  broken,  with 
nuclear  facilities  and  the  weapons  potential 
that  goes  vrtth  them  available  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  smaller  and  smaller 
nations.  Agreements  among  the  current  nu- 
clear suppliers,  no  matter  how  stringent,  will 
tlien  be  Inadequate  to  achieve  our  non- 
proliferation  objectives. 

Perhaps  the  only  ultinipte  solution  to  this 
problem  will  come  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger and  agree  to  treat  non -cooperating  na- 
tions just  as  we  treat-  criminal  elements  in 
our  society  today — by  isolatlne  them  when 
apprehended.  It  may  be  neoc-isary  to  seek 
ciinur.irnients  from  all  iiuCions.  suppliers  or 
i!ot.  to  Impose  drastic  trade  and  even  com- 
iiumtcatioiis  embargoes  again:-t.  any  nation, 
sigiiiuory  to  tiie  NPT  or  not.  in  the  event 
of  uti  tuiouthorized  diversion  of  nuclear  fuel 
!i>r  weapons  purposes  or  a  nuclear  explosion 
01  any  sort. 

Whatever  shape  such  an  agreement  might 
uliimaiely  assume,  two  things  seem  clear. 
First,  the  difficulties  of  negotiating  any  such 
arrangement  are  so  serlotis  that  the  effort 
will  fall  In  the  absence  of  strong  U.S.-Sovlet 
cooperation.  Second,  unle.ss  some  such  pact 
is  concluded,  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  live  with  a  frightening  potential.  We 
simply  must  learn  to  live  together  within 
such  an  arrangement  or  we  may  well  stand 
"if  chance  of  perishing  together. 


When  Secretary  Kissinger  appears  before 
us.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  wlU  address 
himself  to  these  proposals  as  well  as  any 
others  that  may  allow  ns  to  emerge  from  the 
truly  awesome  clrctunstances  we  face.  The 
obstacles  to  promoting  nuclear  generated 
electricity  without  developing  nuclear  weap- 
onry are  formidable,  but  not  insurmount- 
able, unless  we  presume  them  to  be. 

As  the  major  developer  and  supplier  of  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  energy,  it  is  also  incum- 
bent on  us  to  provide  critical  leadership  to 
prevent  the  tragedy  that  could  occur. 


SOVIET  ARMS  TO  MOZAMBIQUE 

t  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  thought  the  Soviets  would  be  satis- 
fied by  communizlng  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Angola  are  now  trying  to 
ignore  Soviet  arms  flowing  into  Mozam- 
bique. 

The  target  now  is  Rliodesia  and  one 
can  already  speculate  about  the  voices 
which  will  rise  in  this  body  deplojing  any 
U.S.  military  aid  for  Rhodesia,  because 
of  its  white  minority  rule. 

One  point  Congress  must  understand. 
Detente,  as  the  Soviets  perceive  it,  does 
not  require  any  letup  in  support  and  ex- 
tension of  Communist  governments  by 
force  or  other  means. 

TTie  Soviets  are  the  scavengers  of  the 
world.  They  install  communism  when 
governments  weaken  themselves  by  mis- 
management or  other  means.  But  once 
they  gain  control,  the  harshness  of  that 
control  is  such  that  the  people  of  that 
nation  may  never  again  break  free. 

Africa  is  the  current  target  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  The  Soviets  are  colonizing 
there,  because  many  in  our  Congress  do 
not  imderstand  detente,  much  less  tlie 
Communist  system.  I  am  reminded  of  an 
old  saying  that  e\il  triumphs  when  good 
men  do  nothing. 

Mr.- President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  John  Maclean 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
March  8,  1976,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoviKTS  Send  Arims  To  Fight  Rhodesia 
(By  John  Maclean) 

Washingion. — Preliminai'y  United  States 
InteUigence  reports  Indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sent  several  shiploads  of  arms  into 
Mozambique  in  the  last  few  days  to  aid  In  the 
struggle  against  Rhodesia.  The  Tribune 
learned  Sunday. 

These  early  reports  show  that  t:everal  So- 
viet ships  hauled  cargoe?  from  Congo  jBraza- 
ville)  where  tne  Soviets  t.iockpiled  arms  for 
Angola,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
Mozambique. 

U.S.  officials  stressed  that  these  are  prelim- 
inary reports,  however,  and  indicate  only 
thai,  "some  pawn^  are  being  moved  around 
hi  the  area." 

These  officials  said  Fidel  Castro's  visit  to 
Moscow,  which  ended  Saturday,  probably  in- 
cluded talks  with  the  Soviet  leaders  about 
whether  to  become  heavUy  involved  in  Mo- 
zambique. Mozambique's  president,  Samora 
Machel,  closed  his  coimtry's  border  with 
Rhodesia  last  Wedne.iday  and  warned  his 
people  to  prepare  for  war. 

Castro  may  visit  one  or  niuie  African  na- 
tions on  his  way  back  to  Havana  from  Mos- 
cow, VS.  officials  said,  indicating  Algeria  as 
a  pc>s.sible  stopover.  Next  to  Angola  and  Soma- 
lia, the  Cubans  and  Russians  maintain  more 


military  advisers  in  Algeria  than  auy  African 
country. 

Cuba  already  has  100  to  200  personnel  In 
Mozambique,  according  to  these  officials, 
roughly  as  many  as  they  had  in  Ang<da  a  year 
ago.  But  the  officials  said  this  was  a  standing 
presence  of  advisers,  and  did  not  signal  a 
buUdup  comparable  to  the  massive  infusion 
of  troc^M  Into  Angola. 

Mozambique  has  received  about  $12  million 
worth  of  Soviet  arms  In  the  last  five  years. 
Bhodeslan  officials  said  that  the  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  they  have  captured  from 
Mozambique  guerrillas  are  AK-47  Soviet - 
made  assault  rifles. 

If  Castro  and  the  Soviet  leaders  have  de- 
cided upon  a  major  effort  to  help  Mozam- 
bique, officials  said,  they  would  face  a  far 
more  precarious  and  dangerous  situation 
than  in  Angola.  The  officials  gave  these 
reasons: 

First,  Mozambique  is  more  difficult  to  stip- 
ply  since  It  is  farther  from  Cuba  and  the  So- 
viet Union  than  Angola. 

Second,  the  Cubans  would  be  facing  far 
tougher,  better  equipped  troops  if  they  took 
on  the  Rhodesians. 

Third,  the  Chinese  have  more  political  in- 
fluence with  Mozambique  than  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba,  and  the  Chinese  moved  into 
that  area  intending  to  cotinter  Soviet  in- 
fluence. Castro  worsened  that  situation  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  Moscow  during  the  25th 
Communist  Piwty  conference  by  blasting 
Maoism  as  non-Socialist  revisionism. 


SOCIAL  COSTS  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  as 
part  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
annual  hearings  on  the  eccHiomic  report 
of  the  President,  the  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  held  a  hearing  to  review  the  so- 
cial costs  of  imemployment. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
four  distinguished  witnesses,  Chief  Frank 
Fools  Crow,  of  the  Sioux  Indian  tribe, 
who  spoke  through  his  interpreter,  Chief 
Mathews  King,  Dr.  Steven  Jonas,  a  phys- 
ician and  an  associate  professor  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  Dr.  Leon 
Keyserling,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  V.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Police  Foundation. 

Congress  has  devoted  much  of  its  de- 
bate to  searching  for  ways  to  rapidly- 
achieve  full  employment  and  maintain 
price  stability,  but  in  reality,  the  Con- 
gress and  society  have  largely  ignored 
the  social  aspects,  the  social  costs  of  un- 
employment. The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  trymg  to  rectify  this  shortcom- 
ing and  this  hearing  contributed  to  that 
effort. 

Chief  Crow  said  that  although  tlie  In- 
dian has  traditionally  been  a  self-suffi- 
cient person,  the  current  Indian  society 
is  in  the  midst  of  considerable  social  tur- 
moil. He  estimated  the  imemployment 
rate  to  be  70  to  80  percent  on  his  reser- 
vation and  that  unemployment  has  di- 
rectlj'  contributed  to  the  social  unrest. 
Chief  King,  speaking  for  Chief  Crow, 
said  that  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Res- 
ervation, many  young  men  are  "drink- 
ing and  shooting  one  another  and  shoot- 
ing at  houses  and  so  forth.  They  think 
they  are  having  fun.  It  is  because  of  mi- 
employment."  Chief  King  emphasized 
that  many  of  the  young  people  who  are 
unemployed  could  be  working,  and  he 
criticized  the  Indian  relocation  program 
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as  not  being  '"fast  enough  to  give  employ- 
ment to  CTerybody." 

Dr.  Jonas  emphasized  that  meeting  the 
costs  of  health  care  for  the  unemployed 
is  a  major  aspect  of  the  fioclal  cost  of  un- 
emi>lojnnent.  In  discussing  national 
health  care  insiu-ance,  Dr.  Jonas  stressed 
the  need  for  a  sound  cost  control  system. 
He  stated: 

In  considering  the  pos&lble  effect  ot  »uy 
NHI  pl&n  on  health  care  costs  one  cannot 
simply  look  at  the  anK>iiut  ot  money  to  be 
spent  through  the  plan,  but  also  at  what 
efTect  It  will  have  on  all  health  care  spending. 

He  believes  cost  control  is  a  central 
Issue  when  we  are  looking  at  a  possible 
health  insurance  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Dr.  Kej-serling  emphasized  that  high 
unemployment  means  far  more  inflation 
than  a  low  level  of  unemployment  and 
that  inflation  "bears  down  most  heavily 
upon  the  unemployed  and  the  poor."  He 
stated  that  nothing  is  more  inflatiouaiT 
than  the  current  monetary  policy  with 
its  "excessive  tight  money  and  fantasti- 
cally high  interest  rates."  He  stressed 
that  not  only  does  "massive  unemploy- 
ment aggravate  the  social  evil  of  pov- 
erty," but  it  also  "Increases  social  aber- 
ration." and  hits  particularly  hard  at 
selected  groups  within  our  population. 
Dr.  Keyserling  concludes  that  it  Is  "es- 
sential that  we  should  bring  the  Federal 
budget  into  line  with  the  requirements 
for  restoring  full  employment  and  for 
meeting  our  social  needs." 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  been  the  chief 
police  official  of  New  York  City.  Detroit. 
Washington,  D.C..  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.. 
stated  that  from  his  earliest  days  in 
police  work  he  discovered  that — 

Where  there  was  a  high  rate  of  long-term 
unemployment,  there  was  degradation  and 
dislocation  ot  the  Uidlvidu.il.  the  family  and 
the  neighborhood. 

From  his  police  experience  he  said  that 
wherever  there  was  a  census  tract  data 
showing  a  high  unemployment  rate: 

There  was  a  crime  rate  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred times  as  high  as  In  other  parts  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Murphy  stressed  that  the  manifes- 
tations of  chronic  unemployment  are 
"despair,  violence,  frustration,  and  high 
crime  rates." 


THEY  WONT  GIVE  UP 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  years  in  Congress  I  have  heard  a  lot 
of  demagoguery,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
have  heard  anything  that  has  equalled 
the  repetitious  attacks  on  the  Concorde 
and  its  landing  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port or  at  Dulles.  The  decision  by  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  William  Coleman 
after  the  most  exhaustive  hearings  ever 
held  on  such  a  subject,  a  decision  which 
has  allowed  the  Concorde  to  use  those 
two  airports  for  16  months  does  not 
satisfy  the  professional  opposers  of  a 
supersonic  transport.  Why  are  these 
people  opposed  to  it?  Well,  mostly  these 
people  come  from  areas  immediately 
cdjacent  to  or  somewhat  adjacent  to 
the  two  airports.  Now  let  us  take  a  look 
at     JFK.     I    can     remember     a     few 


years  ago  when  tliere  was  not  a  house 
within  shooting  distance  of  that  air- 
port, but  as  soon  as  It  became  an  In- 
ternational airport,  people  could  not 
build  houses  close  enough  to  it,  and  now 
with  the  new  aircraft  with  a  slightly 
higher  noise  level  than  some  of  our  newer 
jets,  but  not  quite  as  high  as  some  of  our 
older  ones,  which  are  still  in  use,  these 
new  movers-in  are  complaining  instead 
of  recognizing  that  they  did  not  have  to 
build  there  in  the  first  place,  nor  did  they 
have  to  buy  there  if  they  did  not  build. 
We  can  say  the  same  thing  about  Dulles. 
When  it  was  built  ju.'t  a  relatively  few 
years  ago  it  was  really  out  in  what  we 
call  the  boon  docks. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  concrete 
started  to  dry  on  the  runways  builders 
started  to  build  houses,  buildings,  and 
whatnot  until  today  land  adjacent  to  the 
airport  itself  is  extremely  valuable  for 
building  purposes.  Now  I  do  not  know 
what  the  attraction  is  in  having  a  house 
located  near  an  airport,  unless  one  likes 
to  watch  airplanes  fly  as  I  do,  but  if  one  is 
seeking  a  quiet,  subdued  neighborhood 
one  would  never  think  of  building  or  buy- 
ing a  home  anyplace  near  any  airport, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  there  is 
an  overpowering  attraction  to  an  airport, 
and  now  Dulles  is  the  same  as  JFK.  Those 
people  w  ho  moved  in  there  are  complain- 
ing about  the  so-called  noise.  The  deci- 
.sion  has  been  made;  16  months  is  not  a 
long  time;  why  can  not  the  American 
people  give  the  ingenuousness  of  the 
French  and  the  British  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves  in  inteiT.ational  traffic?  True, 
the  decibel  level  is  high  on  takeoff,  but 
not  a  lot  higher  than  tlie  older  jets  some 
2,000  of  them  still  in  service  lu  our  coun- 
try. The  landing  noise  is  not  as  high  as 
many  of  our  Jets.  Then,  of  course,  we  hear 
the  very  ridiculous  statement  that  the 
supersonic  jet  is  going  to  change  the 
ozone  content  in  the  atmosphere  and  do 
Us  untold  amount  of  harm  Including 
death  by  cancer.  Now  if  the  truth  were 
only  looked  at,  the  opponents  seldom 
bother  about  that,  the  ozone  content  has 
gone  up  since  1958  which  is  the  first  pe- 
riod of  measurement  that  I  can  recall.  No 
scientists  will  make  the  flat  statement 
that  Isolated  flights  of  a  single  SST  will 
cause  any  damage  to  the  ozone.  In  fact, 
about  the  only  positive  statement  I  have 
heard  relative  to  damage  to  the  ozone  is 
the  use  of  artiflcial  fertilizer  on  earth 
which  can  be  doing  some  damage  to  that 
property  we  want  to  protect.  As  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Arizona  Republic  recently 
stated: 

We  will  MPver  know  lUitil  we  id  the  Con- 
corde fly.  The  envlroiuneutallsts  \^-ould  do 
everyone  a  favor  If  they  stopped  their  cam- 
paign to  proiir.d  It,  but  that  pruhahly  is  loo 
much  t  >  a.«k. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial entitled.  "They  Won't  Give  Up,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rtconn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn,  as  follows: 

They    Won't   Oivk    Up 

It  probably  was  too  much  to  expect  the 
environmentalists  to  forget  the  whole  thln^; 
after  Transportation  Secretary  WUllam  T. 
Coleniau   gave    the   Concorde   pcrmls-slon   to 


make  a  limited  number  of  daUy  flights  Into 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dulles  airports  on  % 
18-month  experimental  basis. 

They  didn't:  environmentalists  never  quit; 
and  they  have  now  persuadfld  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  banning  the  Con- 
corde from  Kennedy. 

The  law  deserves  a  prize  of  some  kind  for 
cutenes.s. 

What  It  docs  Is  set  noise  standards  that 
neither  the  Concorde  nor  most  of  the  other 
passenger  Jets  flying  today  can  meet.  How- 
ever. It  makes  these  standards  applicable  Im- 
mediately to  only  the  Concorde.  All  the  other 
planes  have  five  years  to  reach  them. 

The  debate  that  preceded  passage  of  the 
law  also  deserves  a  prize  of  some  kind — for 
Khecr  demagoguery. 

One  legt'Uator.  for  example,  declaimed  at 
length  about  the  noise  the  Concorde  would 
make  In  the  middle  of  the  night."  He' 
necletted  to  mention  that  Coleman  spedfl- 
cally  barred  Concorde  operations  between 
10  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

Another  legislator  said  the  law  was  aimed 
at  "a  uolsc  problem  that  we  have  lived  with 
and  found  Intolerable."  He  did  not  explain 
how  the  law  would  abate  that  problem, 
since  it  would  permit  the  planes  that  have 
cauKC'd  him  .so  much  distress  to  keep  operat- 
ing for  the  next  five  years. 

Fortunately,  the  chance  of  the  law  ever 
^('iiig   Into   effect   Ls   practically   nil. 

For  one  thing.  It  will  require  the  conctjr- 
reuce  of  the  New  Jersey  Leglalature,  which, 
a..-'cording  to  reports,  stUl  retains  a  vestige 
of  sanity. 

For  anoiher,  it's  clearly  unconstitutional. 
You  can't  have  a  law  that  discriminates 
p.y;ainst  one  plane  in  favor  of  another.  Aside 
irom  that,  the  power  to  regulate  foreign 
fcininerce  re.st.s  with  the  federal  governmeat, 
nt>t  V  1th  the  states.  The  Constitution  is  spe- 
iiUc  on  this.  (See  Article  I.  Section  8.) 

The  Concorde  is  certain  to  lose  money. 
For  that  reason,  there's  a  good  chance  it  may 
become  the  Edsel  of  the  airways,  in  which 
ca.se  the  environmentalists  wlU  be  able  to 
stop  worrying  about  it  and  look  for  other 
dragon.s  to  slfty. 

Ihcres  an  eqvip.lly  good  chance,  however. 
that  aeronautical  engineers  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  second  generation  of  supersonic 
Jet  airliners  that  are  economical  to  operate 
and  that  can  meet  the  same  noise  and  emis- 
sion standards  as  other  planes.  In  that  case, 
the  whole  world  will  benefit,  and  the  en- 
vironniento lists  will  have  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

We'll  never  know  until  we  let  the  Concorde 
fly.  Tne  environmentalists  would  do  every- 
one a  favor  U"  they  stopped  their  campaign 
to  ground  If.  but  that  probably  Is  too  much 
lo  a.ik 


ENCOURAGING  SIGNS  FOR  IM- 
PROVED EAST-WEST  EDUCATION- 
AL AND  CULTURAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Claairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  Mr.  Leonard  Marks,  re- 
cently wrote  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  a  trip  he  took 
in  his  olBcial  rapacity  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Mr.  Marks  and  his  associates  went  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Romania.  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  educational  and  cul- 
tural contacts  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Eastern  European  signatories  of 
the  Helshikl  Agreement. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Marks  for  many 
yeai's  as  a  close  friend  and  as  Director 
of  the  UJ8.  Information  Agency  in  the 
adniinl<;tration  of  President  Johnson. 
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In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Marks 
thoughtfiilly  comments  on  the  current 
prospects  for  greater  cultural  and  edu- 
cational collaboration  between  East  and 
West  in  the  context  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement.  He  tells  us  to  expect  slow 
but  steady  progress  in  this  critical  area 
of  contact,  and  that  a  "step  forward"  has 
been  made  in  the  Basket  Three  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Agreement.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Marks'  assessment  that  the 
United  States  must  not  miss  any  sig- 
nificant opportunities  to  further  East- 
West  contacts  through  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  cultural  exchange.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  such  contacts  have 
played  a  vital  role  in  bringing  the  cold 
war  to  an  end  and  continue  to  strengthen 
relations  between  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. 

I  want  to  bring  Mr.  Marks'  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
it  Ls  a  frank  and  forthright  assessment 
of  future  prospects.  Too  often,  Soviet- 
American  relations  are  oversold  and 
overblown  with  rhetoric  which  has  little 
to  do  with  reality.  Mr.  Marks  advocates 
a  commonsense  approach  to  Helsinki 
which  I  strongly  endorse.  He  states  that 
we  should  monitor  the  compliance,  sup- 
port and  performance  of  the  Eastern 
signatories  to  the  agi'eement  while  tak- 
ing advantage  of  post-Helsinki  cultural 
and  information  exchanges.  He  advocates 
expanding  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
such  contacts.  I  certainly  want  to  be  on 
record  as  favoring  such  a  wise  course 
of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives be  printed  in  the  ilcCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(Letter  of  Transmittal] 
The  U.S.  Advisort  Commission  on 
International    Eot>c.\TiON    and 
CuLTiTRAL  Affairs, 
Washington,   D.C.,   Dicnnher   9,   1973. 
Hull.  Carl   Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  nepre»entatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
f  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Section  107  of  Public 
Law  87-256  (the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961)  instructs  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  to  submit 
Annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and  "such 
other  reports  as  they  deem  appropriate." 

In  accordance  v^ith  that  mandate,  I  am 
siibmittiiig  the  attached  report  '«rith  refer- 
ence lo  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  entered 
into  la  Heliiiuki,  Finland  on  August  1,  1975. 
nils  report  embodies  the  observations  and 
reconuneudations  reached  by  William  French 
Smith  and  me  during  a  recent  official  visit  to 
tlie  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement,  we  started  on  our  mission, 
vi^iitlng  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Romania  and 
Hungary,  and  the  UJ33JI.  Together  with  our 
Staff  Director,  we  bad  extensive  talks  with 
Itigh-ranking  officials  of  the  Ministries  of 
Cuitiue,  Education  and  Foreign  Affairs;  we 
met  also  with  Rectors  of  leading  unlTersitles 
and  museum  directors,  and  with  other  rap- 
resentatives  of  cultural  and  educational 
groups  In  Eastern  Europe. 

We  found  a  willingness  to  listen  and  to  talk 


alMut  the  very  real  problems  involved  in 
increasing  contacts  with  the  United  States. 
Tbey  spoke  to  us  frankly  about  tlielr  sus- 
plctons  of  our  mottvea,  as  well  as  about  their 
hopes  for  better  relations.  We  did  the  same. 

We  were  encouraged  by  the  growth  In  the 
rate  of  contacts,  particularly  at  the  scientific 
and  academic  levels,  already  under  way  in 
most  of  the  countries  we  visited.  In  less  than 
twenty  years,  these  contacts  have  moved  from 
virtually  nU  to  a  varied  pattern  of  progrfwns, 
invol'vlng  exchanges  at  every  level  and  almost 
every  subject  of  mutual  concern. 

The  dialogue.  In  short,  has  begun.  It  is 
still  tentative..  It  Is  severely  limited  by 
beavy-lumded  political  controls  on  their  side 
and  by  pragmatic  distrust  on  ours.  Neverthe- 
less, the  basis  for  continued  dialogue  is  there. 
It  is  this  which  encourages  us  in  oiu'  belief 
that  there  are  significant  opportunities  for 
raising  the  level  of  contacts  in  ways  that  wlU 
be  beneficial  to  each  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. 

It  is  relevant  to  note  that  we  made  our  sur- 
vey trip  within  a  month  after  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement.  This  gave  us  a 
chance  to  test  official  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean reaction  to  a  significant  part  of  the 
agreement,  the  so-caUed  "Basket  Three"  pro- 
visions, dealing  with  human  contacts  and 
with  cultural,  educational  and  Information 
exchanges  between  East  and  West.  We  were 
Informed  of  the  Soviet  reluctance  to  Include 
this  subject  in  the  agreement,  and  of  their 
hard  bargaining  to  minimize  their  obliga- 
tions In  this  area.  We  know  that  the  final 
language  on  tbia  subject  is  couched  largely 
In  terms  of  intent  rather  than  obligation. 
And  we  know  that  the  agreement's  pi'ovisions 
Involve,  at  Soviet  insistence,  a  wide  range 
of  escape  hatches  for  avoiding  or  minimizing 
the  application  of  these  provision^  We  were 
pomtedly  reminded  of  these  facts  in  our 
many  discussions  with  ConununiHt  ofliclals 
during  oar  survey  trip. 

Nevertheieas,  we  came  away  from  these 
dlscuaslons  'with  the  conviction  that,  for  all 
their  Inadequacies,  the  Basket  Three  provi- 
sions ot  the  Helsinki  Agreement  represented 
a  step  forward.  The  Communist  officials  we 
talked  with  were  uniformly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  their  country  had  signed  an  interna- 
tional agreement  which  committed  them,  in 
principle  at  least,  to  reciprocal  actions  in  the 
fields  of  human  contacts  and  other  exchange 
programs;  and  they  were  made  aware  (by  us, 
among  other  Western  sources)  that  the 
United  States  and  West  Europe  took  this 
subject  seriously.  More  significantly,  they  in- 
dicated, with  varjdng  degrees  of  enthusiasm, 
that  their  countries  planned  to  take  some 
measured  steps  towards  compliance  with  at 
least  some  of  the  Basket  Three  provisions. 
This  may  be,  admittedly,  a  smaU  gain,  and 
no  doubt  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations generated  in  some  quarters  by  the 
Helsinki  agreement.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  gain. 
We  therefore  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  Important  opportunities  for  strengthen- 
ing the  mutual  exchange  of  people  and  ideas 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  coming  years.  These 
contacts  can  play  a  significant  role  in  mov- 
ing our  relations  ■with  the  Communist  world 
to  a  more  stable,  constructive  relationship. 
Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Agencies,  working  with  the  private 
commvmity,  should  develop  an  active  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  educational,  cultural  and 
other  provisions  of  "Basket  Three."  In  par- 
ticular. It  should  make  sure  that  it  has  the 
resources  ready  to  meet  its  obligations  under 
these  provisions. 

We  are  not  recommending  the  expendi- 
ture of  significantly  larger  amounts  of 
money,  although  some  increases  in  funds 
and  other  resources  will  be  called  for.  In  this 
endeavor,  more  Is  not  necessarily  better.  Our 
main  point  is  that  the  United  States,  along 
with  thirty-foiu"  other  countries,   made  in 


Helsinki  an  important  commitment  to  ex- 
pand human  ocMitacts  and  other  exchanges. 
It  Is  a  commitment  very  much  in  our  demo- 
cratic tradition  and  in  our  national  interest. 
We  will  be  pressing  oUier  nations,  particu- 
larly those  In  the  Communist  area,  to  fulfill 
their  commitments.  We  should  not  let  in- 
adequate planning  or  faUure  to  program 
adequate  resources  get  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing our  side  of  the  bargain  when  useful  op- 
portunities arise. 

In  expressing  our  hopes  about  the  possible 
impact  of  the  Helsinki  provisions  on  human 
contacts,  we  do  not  have  any  iUusions  about 
the  political  realities  Involved.  We  sensed  in 
our  talks  the  limits  on  basic  freedoms  which 
still  exist  in  the  Soviet  Unon  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  oontintiing  desire  of  the 
leadership  in  these  countries  to  limit  ex- 
change programs  for  their  own  narrow  ends. 
Rigorous  controls  still  exist  there  over  the. 
kind  of  human  dialogue  we  take  for  granted. 
We  are  also  aware  of  the  limited  impact  oi 
t>ny  exchanges  of  people  or  ideas  on  the  day- 
to-day  lives  of  most  people  in  the  Soviet  i 
Union  or  Eastern  Europe.  i 

Xhus.  in  dealing  with  the  Helsinki  pro- | 
visions  for  greater  contacts,  the  Eastern/ 
Eurcpe.<ins  will  be  inclined  to  promise  mor^ 
tbau  they  wlU  deliver,  to  temporize,  to  sub- 
stitute rhetoric  for  accomplishment,  and 
they  will  also  try  to  put  the  onus  for  "hin- 
dering cultural  and  information  exchanges 
on  the  West,  and  on  the  United  States  in 
particular.  In  part,  this  involves  building 
\ip  their  cast  for  the  follow-up  conferenc*- 
scheduled  for  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  In  1977, 
vkhich  will  review  progress  made  in  Imple- 
menting the  Helsinki  Agreement.  We  mu.■^t 
be  prepared  for  this  by  establishing  » 
mechanism  to  monitor  their,  and  our,  per- 
formances in  support  of  Basket  Three  pro- 

These  are  realities.  But  tliey  need  to  be 
matched  against  another  set  oS  realities:  the 
considerable  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
opening  the  doors  to  greater  dialogue  ana 
exchange  between  East  and  West  during  th.- 
past  two  decades.  Instead  of  considering  the 
great  distance  we  have  to  go,  It  is  useful  Ui 
consider  the  distance  we  have  come.  For 
example:  Jamming  of  the  Voice  of  America 
programs  has  created  (but  not  those  of  Ra- 
dio Free  Eur<^>e  and  Radio  Liberty):  ea-h 
country  has  significant,  and  growing,  acu- 
demic  and  cultural  arrangements  with  thf 
United  States  and  other  Western  nation-. 
East-West  scientific  and  technological  coop- 
eration Is  expanding  rapidly;  Western  infor- 
mation and  cultural  services  have  been  per- 
mitted to  expand  thetr  activities  in  ma->t 
Eastern  European  countries. 

These  are,  perhaps,  small  gains  when  mea.«- 
ured  against  the  overall  patterns  of  restric- 
tions on  access  to  "outside"  CMitacts.  and 
they  represent  a  reluctant  response  to  inter- 
nal and  external  pressures.  Nevertheless, 
such  contacts  have  already  reduced  the  senst- 
of  sharp  confrontation  which  marked  tin- 
post-war  years. 

Evidence  collected  on  oi'r  survey  trip  le&il' 
US  to  the  conclusion  that  these  contacts  can 
and  tihould  be  expanded  in  the  post-Helsinki 
period.  Communist  officials  and  others  ■witli 
whom  we  talked  generally  saw  this  trend  as 
being  in  their  national  self-interest,  so  they 
are  likely  to  do  something  about  it.  TTieli 
priorities  are,  on  many  points,  different  from 
those  of  Americans,  yet  we  found  import  «nt 
areas  of  potential  agreement  on  expanding 
programs  in  ways  that  can  be  muttially  bene- 
ficial. 

Tills  calls  for  steadiness  of  purpose,  both 
in  recognizing  our  own  national  interests 
and  those  of  the  countries  we  are  dealing 
with.  This  latter  point  deserves  to  be  em- 
phasized. To  the  degree  that  Ideological 
policies  prevent  healthy  dialogue.  Americans 
have  a  rieht  to  be  critical.  We  should  avoid, 
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however,  tttlng  •elX-rtghteoua  when  Rus- 
Blaiw  or  bat  EuropeiLni  find  certain  of  our 
cultunU  raluas  and  producta  Irrelevant  or 
even  undealratda.  Thera  are  honcat  differ - 
encea  of  traditions,  taate.  and  purpose,  and 
we  sbould  understand  them.  In  our  dialogue, 
we  should  stress,  without  compromising  our 
own  treedom  of  express  Ion,  the  social  and 
cultural  values  we  share. 

The  best  approach  for  the  United  Sutes 
wlU  be  to  work  for  measured  progress  In  im- 
proving both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  our  exchanges.  We  do  not  foresee  any  8\id- 
den  or  dramatic  breakthrough.  It  l.s  this 
approach  which  we  have  suggested  in  this 
report.  We  are  not  recommending  any  "crash 
programs"  or  other  large-scale  Initiatives. 
Even  assuming  that  the  resources  would  be 
made  available,  such  initiatives  would  not 
be  realistic  in  view  of  the  continuing  suspi- 
cions of  Communist  leaders  about  alleged 
"ideological  subversion."  We  believe,  then, 
that  the  U.S.  Government  and  private  orga- 
nizations should  plan  for  steady  Incremental 
Increases  in  the  level  of  resources  devoted  to 
cultural  and  Information  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  over  the 
next  Ave  years,  for  we  find  the  climate  Is 
propitious  for  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
fjresent  exchange  programs  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  for  planning  an  expanded  program 
of  contacts  in  the  years  ahead.  The  end  re- 
sults could  be  a  slgnflcant  realization  of 
proposals  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  in  ways 
that  will  serve  the  lntere-t=;  of  nil  nations 
Involved. 

Copies  of  the  report,  which  l.s  enclosed, 
will  be  sent  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
Interested  In  Internationa!  activities.  Since 
the  report  contains  recommendatlon.s  for 
legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  hearUigs  will 
be  held  on  these  prop>osal-<. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  H.  Marks, 

Chairman. 


MEDIA  EULOGIZED  CHOU  AFTER 
VnJFriNG  FRANCO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Patrick  J.  Buchanan  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "Media  Eulogized  Chou  Alter  Vili- 
fying Franco."  which  was  published  in 
the  January  31.  1976,  issue  of  Human 
Events.  This  article  gives  Mr.  Buchanan's 
analysis  of  Newsweek 's  comments  about 
Red  China's  Chou  En-lal  and  Spain's 
Francisco  Franco  following  their  deaths. 

I  feel  that  this  article  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit;  and  I  heartily  concur  In  Mr. 
Buchanan's  conclusions.  He  stresses  that 
Newsweek's  praise  of  Chou  Is  unwar- 
ranted. One  who  serves  in  a  leadership 
position  such  as  Chou  in  a  Communist 
country  where  so  many  Inditidual  free- 
doms are  suppressed  should  not  be 
praised  by  one  of  our  national  magazines. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Buchanan  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Newsweek  was 
too  harsh  on  Generalissimo  Franco.  Sure, 
Franco  was  an  authoritarian  ruler,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  strong  friend 
of  America  and  an  anti-Communist,  and 
living  conditions  improved  considerably 
in  Spain  while  it  was  under  his  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«ent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Media  Etti-ocizid  Chou  A»:er  Villi  vi.nu 
Trakco 

"An  Intellectual  who  wa.-,  also  a  man  of 
action,  Chou  possessed  grace  i-harin.  ta^-t  and 


grit.  Once  dashingly  handsome  with  smolder- 
ing black  eyes,  slim  axpresslve  handa  and 
aristocratic  mien,  he  remained  physically  Im- 
presatva  Into  his  Iat«r  years  and  radiated  an 
unmistakable  attraction.  A  virtuoso  diplo- 
mat, China's  pre-eminent  negotiator  and 
most  adroit  politician. 

"The  world's  diplomats  and  dignitaries 
will  miss  Chou's  unique  blend  of  humor, 
astrlngency  and  sophistication.  His  country- 
men, too,  will  obviously  n\Ua  him." 

Thus  spoke  Newsweek  in  an  Idolatrou.t 
eulogy  to  the  departed  premier  of  Commu- 
nist China.  And  it  Is  Instructive  to  contrast 
New?;week's  canonization  of  this  ablest  serv- 
ant of  Maoism  with  the  magazine's  valedic- 
tory to  Oen.  Franco,  two  months  ago. 

Marked  by  "relentless  cruelty,"  wrote 
Newsweek,  Franco's  "regime  Is  a  throwback 
to  tlm  at'e  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and,  as 
such,  a  painful  enibarra.'v^ment  to  the  rest 
of  E-.irope." 

Upon  tho  Oenerall.<w5lmo'.s  death:  'Liberals 
throughout  Western  Europe  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  the  world's  most  durable  fascist 
dictator  has  been  removed  from  their  midst." 

Interesting,  Is  it  not?  Good  riddance  to  the 
a  ithorllarlan.  Catholic,  antl-Communlst, 
pro-American  ruler  of  Spain  for  40  years; 
but  our  "dignitaries  and  diplomats  will  miss" 
Chou  En-lal. 

Why?  Chou'f  regime  wa.s  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  killing  and  maiming  of  tens  of 
thousand.?  of  American  soldiers  in  South 
Korea  while  Franco  provided  sanctuary  for 
downed  American  pilots  in  World  War  II,  and 
bases  for  the  aiili-Commuulat  alliances  of  the 
post-war  era 

rres.sed  repeatedly  by  the  Nazis  to  Join  In 
crushing  Britain  lu  her  darkest  hour.  Franco 
refused. 

"About  one  thing,  CaudlUo,  there  must  be 
clarity,"  the  Fuehrer  wrote.  Feb.  6,  1941. 

"The  battle  which  Germany  and  Italy  are 
fighting  will  determine  tlie  destiny  of  Spain 
as  well.  Only  lu  the  case  of  our  victory  will 
your  present  regime  continue  to  exist." 

Franco  Ignored  the  advice  and  survived  at 
ruler  of  Spain  for  30  years  after  Hitler  died 
lu  his  bunker.  ("The  contemptible  Ingratel 
The  coward".  Rlbbentrop  raged.) 

Where  Franco  was  au  authoritarian  ruler, 
he  was  no  monster  In  the  mold  of  HlUer, 
Stalin  or  the  aging  despot.  Mao  Tse-tung. 
whom  Chou  En-lal  served  so  faithfully  and 
diligently   for   the  past  quarter-century. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  however,  when 
Franco  commuted  the  death  sentence  oX  six 
convicted  terrorists,  and  sanctioned  the  ex- 
ecution of  Ave  others  who  had  shot  down 
SpanLsh  police  in  cold  blood,  all  Europe  was 
ablaze  with  cries  of  Franco  Assassin! 

Yet.  within  Soviet  Russia,  they  routinely 
execute  for  "econcHulc  crimes,"  without 
Western  protest.  And' not  Infrequently,  the 
authorities  In  Hong  Kong  fl.sh  from  adjacent 
waters  the  buUet-rlddled  bodies  of  refugees 
v.ho  have  sought  unsuccessfully  to  escape 
from  the  brave  new  China  of  Chou  En-Iai. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  remembering  the  war  deiid  In  Korea, 
refused  to  shake  the  extended  hand  of  Chou 
En-lal.  At  Chou's  death.  Dulles'  successor 
at  the  Department  of  State  was  quoted  by 
Ne'.vsweek  a^  pronouncing  Cliou  "the  greatest 
.state-smau  of  our  time."  Which  says  some- 
thing alxjut  "our  time." 

Which  of  the  two  men  did  better  by  his 
o*n  people? 

Ac  Franco's  death  tliere  still  e.\lsted  in 
Spain  economic  and  per.sonal  freedoms 
snuffed  out.  lu  the  Peoples  Republic  of  ChUia 
ai  its  birth. 

Between  1960  and  1975,  the  per  caplU 
income  of  Spain  ro^e  from  $300  to  (2,000, 
leaving  Spain  only  five  years  behind  France. 
Today,  a  quarter-century  after  the  Com- 
muult>t  revolution,  p>er  capita  Uicome  In 
China  Is  one-third  that  or  Taiwan:  and  the 
grosj  ri-itlonal  product  remains  a  fraction  of 


Japan's  though  Japan  suffered  equally  la 
the  war  and  has  only  a  smaU  percentage  of 
China's  population  and  resources. 

Some  Americana  b«haTed  as  though  with 
Chou's  death,  this  country  had  lost  a  good 
friend.  But,  if  the  Interests  of  Peking  had 
dictated  turning  back  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Chou  would  have  double-crossed 
the  United  States  with  the  same  alacrity  and 
.sklU  with  which  he  pursued  detente. 

So,  farewell,  Chou  En-lal — a  talented  man. 
Indeed,  but  a  Communist  revolutionary  who 
was  an  enemy  of  human  freedom,  a  politician 
who  created  the  only  great  bureaucracy  in 
the  world  which  ofiBclally  reveres  Stalin  as 
patron  saint,  and  a  diplomat  who  placed 
his  t.HJtnts  at  the  service  of  the  bloodiest 
tyranny  In  the  20th  Century. 
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BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President 
occasionally  a  timely  article  is  written 
which  becomes  even  more  pertinent  with 
Llie  passage  of  weeks  and  months. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  article  by 
Mr.  W.  Michael  Bliunenthal,  president  of 
tlie  Bendix  Corp.,  and  a  niost  distin- 
guished Michigan  citizen.  He  discusses 
the  need  to  draw  up  a  code  of  ethics  to 
help  guide  business  people  through  some 
diflBcult  decisions. 

Mr.  Bliunenthal  wrote  the  article  last 
May  for  the  New  York  Times.  It  was 
timely  then  and,  in  light  of  the  contin- 
ued reports  of  bribes  paid  to  secure  busi- 
ness contracts,  even  more  timely  now. 

As  he  points  out.  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
architects  have  associations  which  seek 
to  define  ethical  standards  for  the  guid- 
ance of  their  members. 

Obviously,  the  value  of  such  codes  de- 
pends on  the  breadth  of  concerns  covered 
and  on  the  breadth  of  observance  gen- 
erated. But  if  such  codes  are  no  panacea. 
they  do  clarify,  as  Mr.  Blumenthal 
writes,  "Our  thinking  and  encourage  so- 
cially useful  behavior."  \ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Blumenthal's  article  and  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  New  York  Times  written 
in  response  to  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  25,  197S| 

New  Bckiness  Watchdog   Needeu 

(By  W.  Michael  Blumenthal) 

Evt'pmely  grave  questions  are  being  raised 
about  the  moral  standards  or  ethical  be- 
havior of  the  business  world  today.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Watergate  and  other  recent  Incidents 
in  our  society,  a  certain  number  of  our  In- 
stitutions have  come  under  scrutiny,  if  not 
under  attack,  far  more  than  ever  before.  And 
this  kind  of  public  concern  has  created  a 
.<ikeptlcal  and  sometimes  hostile  atmosphere 
In  which  the  business  community  must  do 
lis  work. 

The  public-opinion  polls  continue  to  show 
that  the  proportion  of  the  public  that  takes 
a  critical  or  hostile  view  of  business  Is  grow- 
ing— and  this  has  caused,  and  should  cause 
alarm  within  the  business  community. 

The  news  media  have  turned  the  spotlight 
on  many  questionable  activities:  political 
campaign  contribution  bribes  to  offldate  of 
foreign  countries,  tax  dodges,  mishandling 
of  pension  funds,  sboddlness  of  product 
quality,  improper  financial  practices,  dis- 
crimination In  emplojrment  and  lack  of  con- 
cern for  worker  health  and  safety — all  of 
which    tend   to   raise    questions    about    the 


etlucal  standards  of  business  and  to  lower 
public  confidence. 

Faced  with  reports  of  this  lOnd,  the  In- 
.st  met  of  most  businessmen  Is  to  rally  to  the 
detense  of  the  business  community.  It  !•  not 
true,  they  protest,  that  this  conduct  is  par 
iur  the  course.  Indeed.  If  the  misbehavior  of 
a  large  corporation  mskes  news,  that  is  be- 
cau^  the  majority  of  large  corporations  do 
not  misbehave.  So  It  is  unfair  to  tar  all  busl- 
i:es.'4es  with  the  same  bad  brush. 

AU  this  is  true  enough,  but  it  misses  the 
point.  To  leap  to  tlie  defense  of  business  In 
general  whenever  some  specific  abuse  is  un- 
co'.ered  only  tends.  In  the  public  mind,  to 
».ssociat«  the  one  with  the  other.  If  busi- 
nessmen are  ethically  strong  and  morally 
clean,  why  should  they  not  be  the  first  to 
denoimoe  the  abuses  and  malpractice  that — 
far  more  than  oiu*  critics  lu  the  media — 
tlireaten  the  survlviil  of  the  free-enterprise 
system? 

The  business  ccwnniunity  needs  a  more  in- 
timate and  meaningful  dialogic  with  its 
critics  as  well  as  its  constituents,  ixrhat  we 
have  today  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  dia- 
logue. On  one  hand,  we  have  the  scandals, 
the  charges,  the  countercharges  and  the  sus- 
picions so  characteristic  of  the  po«t-Water- 
gate  atmosphere.  On  the  other,  we  find 
business  spokesmen  defending  business  as 
if  it  were  a  monolith,  all  c^  a  piece,  as  if  every 
.suggestion  of  O(»porate  wrongdoing,  every 
proposal  for  change,  were  an  attack  on  the 
free -enterprise  system  as  a  whole.  The  result 
is  nothing  but  confusion. 

An  entirely  new  approach  is  needed — a 
frankly  mc^al  approach  that  would  begin 
with  business  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at 
itself.  This  is  iMit  the  sort  of  asatgament 
that  the  public  will  entrust  to  the  Natlooal 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  <»,  Indeed,  to  any  of  the  groups 
traditionally  associated  with  the  defenae  of 
business,  however  earnest,  honest  and  com- 
petent they  may  be. 

We  wotUd  all  benefit,  on  the  other  hand, 
i{  the  members  of  the  bUKinens  community. 
together  with  representatives  of  other  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  would  organize  an  in- 
stitute or  association  to  promote  the  idea  of 
responsibility  and  ethics  in  business  prac- 
tices in  the  broadest  sense. 

Busln(«s  executives  are  professional  pecyle. 
but  there  is  nothing  in  bitsiness  life  that 
cc^responds  to  the  bar  associations,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  or  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Architects.  Why.  then,  should 
business  people  not  set  up  an  association 
c'edicated  to  defining  and  maintaining  the 
standards  of  their  profession? 

Such  a  group  would  deal  with  concrete 
questions  of  business  ethics — not  as  an  ad- 
vocate defending  busineas  right  or  wrong; 
not  from  the  view  of  a  trade  or  Industry 
association  or  on  the  basis  of  a  concern  for 
consumer  relations,  which  the  better  busi- 
ness biu'eaus  are  already  doing;  nor,  finally, 
lu  terms  of  a  commitment  to  the  econmnlc 
Vind  fiscal  policies  that  are  deemed  to  be  In 
the  interests  of  Indvistry.  Instead,  it  wotild 
focus  on  devising  new  ethical — behavior 
codes  to  which  all  business  would  be  ex- 
pected to  subscribe. 

Tl'.e  founding  n:em'.>ers  of  this  new  group 
could  be  leaders  from  the  business  com- 
munity, but  It  would  draw  as  well  on  law- 
yers, the  clergy,  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
others  whose  views  would  represent  the  moral 
concerns  of  society  as  a  whole.  This,  indeed, 
vould  be  the  very  point  of  the  new  depar- 
ture— that  It  would  be.  and  would  be  seen 
to  be,  operating  on  behalf  of  society  as  a 
nliole 

For  business,  the  benefits  of  such  an  as- 
sociation would  be  twofold.  First,  by  estab- 

lislilng  the  bencVimar't; ^  of  whnt  Is  right  and 


what  is  wrong,  we  are  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  fend  off  piuiltlve.  heavy-handed  and  pos- 
sibly 4«"««e«"g  legislation,  that  the  public 
win  Insist  on  if  a  degree  of  self-poUclng  Is 
not  seen  to  be  effective.  And  second,  such  ac- 
tion more  importantly  can  provide  a  clear 
path  for  restoring  confidence  in  business  in 
our  society — by  Improving  the  performance, 
and  not  merely  the  Image,  of  our  business 
organizations. 

Ethicid  codes  are  no  panacea,  of  course, 
even  if  they  are  enforced.  But  they  do  clarify 
our  thinking  and  encourage  socially  useftil 
behavior. 

The  central  Issue  Is  Integrity — tuid  much 
depends  In  the  coming  years,  on  the  forth- 
rightness  and  coiu-age  with  which  we  face 
up  to  that  issue. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1975 1 

BxsroMSE  TO  Businsss-Watchdoc  Plan 

The  ftMowing  is  a  collection  of  letter*  in 

response  to  W.  Michael  Blumenthal's  article 

'neze  Business  Watchdog  Needed"  (May  25 1. 

Mim-oTHi*?*,  Vh. 

To    THF    FlN.*NCl.\L    EDITOR: 

The  article  covers  one  <rf  most  intriguing 
subjects  I  have  heard  about  in  a  Icm^  tlnte 
There  is  great  need  tor  a  new  attlttide  or 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  businessmen  in 
general. 

I  have  recently  retired  as  president  of  the 
Valley  National  Bank  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  have  and  would  point  out  that  there  are 
three  groups  of  Individuals  Involved  in  any 
bxislness  enterprise,  namely,  the  stockholder, 
the  employes  and  the  constuner. 

Kach  is  entitled  to  fair  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  earnings,  dividends,  salaries 
and  interest  rates,  both  on  loans  and  on 
deposits.  But  to  my  knowledge  no  one  has  yet 
devised  an  optimum  procedtu-e  which  would 
let  each  of  these  groups  share  equaUy  in 
in  the  management  of  a  business.  We  need 
to  have  something  done  about  it. 

HaRTWEI.I.  F.  T.Wl.OK. 

Ati,akt.\.  G.*. 

To    THE    FiN.VNCIAL    EDITOR : 

I  was  so  very  much  impressed  with  the 
article.  As  a  management  student  at  Georgia 
State  University,  I  feel  Mr.  Bluimenthal's 
sense  of  morality  bodes  well  for  the  future 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Shirley  Kr.\mkr. 

CuicAGO,  Ili.. 
To  THE  Financial  Editor: 

Several  years  ago  I  went  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  get  an  M3A.  and  during  that 
period  of  time  I  tried  unsuccessfvaiy  to  start 
various  discussions  on  the  subject  of  ethics 
and  morality  and  the  norms  and  standards 
thereof  for  business. 

Since  Mr.  Blumenthal  has  addressed  huu- 
self  to  this  subject  so  eloquently  and  has  a 
positive  plan  for  some  sort  of  action  to  p<dlce 
those  who  are  slipshod  in  ethics, '  I  would 
like  very  much  to  volunteer  to  Join  any 
group  which  ha  could  form  to  create  a  sys- 
tem for  cieliniug.  monitoring  and  possibly 
cei-stiriny   the  ethics  of  business. 

Ted  E.  Gaty. 
C'ohinan  Cahlc  and  Wire  Co 

To  THi:  Fina'NCIal  Emtcw: 

I  would  urge  that  Mr.  Blumenthal's  pro- 
posed association  should  include  the  social 
reqtonslbilities  generally  relegated  to  "corpo- 
rate urban  affairs  officers." 

Since  the  decline  of  the  urban  riots  of  the 
late  1960's,  I  have  noticed  a  perceptible  de- 
cline in  the  business  commtinities'  interest 
in  this  area  of  concern  and  I  believe  any  nea' 
". . .  ethical-behayi<»r  codes  to  which  all  busi- 
ness would  be  e.ypected  to  subscribe  . . ." 
slioiild  at  lenst  pay  some  attention  to  this 


vi'al  r^ational  concern,  p«rtic\ilarly  during  a 
period  of  «c(»oiuie  recession. 

£Dwaa»  H.  O'CoNNSix.  Jr., 
U.S.  Deportment  of  JtuUce,  Commvn- 
ity  Belations  Service,  N.Y.C. 

To  THE  Fin  Axcxw.  Ewtor  : 

A^Tiile  Mr.  Blumenthal's  comments  seem 
to  be  directed  domestically,  these  same  Ideas 
could  be  extended  into  the  Intemationai 
arena,  and  could  and  shovild  be  applied  with 
equal  vigor. 

The  Fund  for  Multinational  Management 
Education  has  been  undertaking  researcli 
and  dialogue  programs  with  middle-manage- 
ment bvisiness  executives,  academic  research- 
ers, and  Third  World  government  officials. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  help  each 
party  tmderstand  the  constraints  and  pre- 
rogatives of  thefotVer.  The  objective  is  a  cli- 
mate of  mutual  trust  and  better  longterui 
relationships  between  the  participants. 

We  feel  that  In  Itself,  defense  of  busin?-. 
s  instifficient,  but  encourage  free  and  ope.i 
dUilrctie  and  exchange  of  ideas. 

BOBEBT    E.    DRISCOLI.. 

F'lnd  for  Mttttinationnl   ^fa■rt'pl•rl>'•n> 
F.diiraiion.  N.T.C. 

Tn  TiiF  FiN.^NcxAL  Editor  : 

Mr.  Blumenthal's  speech  was  thoughtf".!. 
courageo^^is  and  stimulating.  The  suggestion 
that  the  business  community  create  a  code  o: 
ethics  that  would  be  adopted,  and  hopefrll' 
adhered  to,  by  businessmen  across  the  coun- 
try is  an  excellent  one,  I  think,  and  certaiul . 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  businessm^ri 
T-.ho  are  Interested  in  the  survival  of  prl-.Te 
brtsiiiess  lnst!tutior»s. 

VVnXJAM    T.    GOSSETT. 

Dykema.  Gossett,  Speruer.  Goodium   i 
Trigg.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Washington.  D.C. 
to  the  fin.\n(^al  editor : 

As  one  who  has  spent  approximately  3«> 
years  of  his  professional  life  representing 
corporations.  I  very  much  enjoyed  the  article 
It  Ls  innovative  thinking  of  this  type  which 
will  .serve  well  to  preserve  the  role  which 
American  business  should  legitimately  per- 
form in  shaping  the  country's  economy.  The 
proposal  deserves  to  be  ptirsued. 

Walter  Freedman, 
Frecdman.  Very.  Kroll  *•  Simond.-^ 


New  Yor.K  Ciiv.  N.Y 
To  THE  FiM AJS.CIAI.  Editor: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  btisiness  i-,  judged 
by  actions  of  a  few  individuals.  The  need  tor 
an  institute  or  association,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Blumenthal.  to  define  and  maintain  tlie 
standards  of  our  profe.s.=lon  as  business  ex- 
ecutives is  evident.  Public  confidence  in  free 
enterprise,  the  basis  for  our  democracy,  is 
vital.  The  central  issvte  is  Integrity,  for  with- 
out that  we  have  nothing.  More  execMtive-- 
should  face  up  to  that  issue. 

It  is  fortunate  that  his  speech  has  b^ji 
broadly   published.   It  should  create  a  n^w 
loo'ii  by  businessmen  and  their  critics, 
Gi  r  W.  FiSKE. 
Jntcrnational      Telcpliotit-      avd      Tc.V- 
graph  Corp. 

New  York  Cuy.  N."\' 

To  THE  FiN.AN-'IAt,  EDITOR: 

I  identify  profoundly  with  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal's quest  for  the  kind  of  ethical  practices 
which  are  considerate  of  clientele  and  result 
in  wholesale  productive  and  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprises.  When  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  clienteles  are  validated,  business  is 
better  and  it  is  better  to  do  business. 
CHAXUEBLnrT. 
I'eshira  t'yiiver^  t^ 
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MttWAXTKEz,  Wis.  $0.52  per  thousand  cubic  fe«t  as  of  1-1-76.  the  OPEC  countries  Is  that  the  price  of  oU 
To  THE  Fin ANCWL  Editor:  plus  escalation.  Gas  transported  and  con-  should  be  equivalent  to  Bubstltute  enenrv 
Having  become  Involved  In  the  "corporate  s\imed  within  the  state  la  Intrastate  gas  and  suppUeo.  PVom  this  pCTtlnent  htotorlcal  imeL 
responslbUlty"   movement   myself,   I   found  In  not  subject  to  price  controls  of  the  Fed-  It  is  evident  for  the  Immediate  fntnra  that 
Mr.  Blumenthal's  honest  assessment  of  the  eral  Power  Commission.  Due  to  demand  and  the  world  price  of  oU  and  the  price  of  ton- 
need  for  some  kind  of  accountabUlty  very  value,  Intrastate  gas  is  selling  for  approxl-  ported  oil  to  the  U.S.  wlU  remain  steong  As 
refreshing,  especially  lu  light  of  the  fact  that  mately  $2.00  per  thousand  In  the  states  where  a  result,  it  Is  expected  that  the  new  un- 
he  dealt  with  the  of  t-ralsed  problem  of  corpo-  demand  Is  strong.  regulated  ga»  wIU  command  a  price  equal 
rate   responsibility   somehow   being    against  Because  of  the  strong  demand  tor  energy  or  greater  than  the  present  price, 
the  free  enterprise  system.  I  would  be  happy  and  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  of  over  Th«  second  pertinent  historical  fact  is  that 
to  help.  6.000,000  barrels  per  day.  as  shown  on  Table  th«  US.  oil  Industry  has  been  subjected  to 
(Rev.)  MiCH-sEL  H.  Crosby.  ii_  there  Is  a  seller's  market  In  the  U.S.  with  varying  degrees  of  price  controls  since  Pres- 
Capxichm  Catholic  Church  Investments  „o  long-term  contracts  for  either  oU  or  gas  lde"t  Nixon's  order  of  August  15,  1971,  when 
lor  Corporate  Social  Responsibility.  available.  Present  gas  purchase  contracts  are  general    price    controls    were   levied    on   the 
,                     ,  lor   short   periods   with   renegotiation   price  entire  U  S.  economy.  In  the  case  of  the  oil 
New  York  CriT.  N.Y.  clauses.  In  the  principal  gas  supply  areas  of  industry,   more   stringent  price   regulations 
To  THE  FiNANCiAi.  Editor:  .^g  u  8.  for  new  gas  .sold  in  the  intrastate  '^^^e  been  imposed  In  response  to  the  Octo- 
I  thought  that  Mr.  Blumenthals  proposal  market,  the  gas  price  will  approximate  $2.00  ^er,   1973,   oil  embargo  and   the  subsequent 
was  a  good  one.  and  obviously  as  timely  a.s  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  On  a  BTU  basis,  this  quadrupling  of   the   world  oil  prices. 
•^"^  ***•  approximates  to  oil  at  $11.00  per  barrel  and  ITirongh  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstra- 
Joim  DiEBOLD,  poal  at  .$4.00  per  ton.  In  the  near  future  new  t'f>"  iFEA)   the  oil  price  control  program  is 
The  Diebold  Group.  \inregulated  gas  prices,  due  to  the  U.S.  Short  directed  at  cushioning  the  domestic  impact 
^^_^.,^._^__  supply  of  natural  gas— the  estimated  produc-  ^^   sharply   higher  external  oil   prices.  This 

tion  of  21  trillion  cubic  feet  for  1976  is  only  program  Ls  counterproductive  in  the  long- 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  approximately  70  percent  of  potential  de-  ^erm  picture  because  It  stifles  and  curtails 

GAS  PROBLEM  niand— will  be  controlled  la  a  large  measure  development  of  domestic  oU  and  gas  reserves, 

by  the  oil  price.  t^oes  not  promote  conservation,  and  will  en- 

^  ^-   BARTLETT    Mr.   President.    Mr.  ^Vhat  is  our  estimated  oil  price?  It  is  de-  hance  the  ability  of  external  oil  suppliers  as 

C.    H.    Keplinger,    head    of    one    of    the  pendent  on  the  first  pertinent  historical  fact.  "^*  ^^^'^  nations  to  administer  prices.  In 

world's     largest     petroleum     consulting  The  history  of  posted  price  of  Saudi  Arabia  f*^"**-  domestic  production  is  discouraged 

firms,  recently  presented  an  enlighten-  light  crude  in  the  1960s  up  to  Januarv,  1975.  °y  "^e  imposition  of  price  controls, 

ing  speech  on  the  natui-al  gas  problem,  is  as  follows:                                       "  ^r?r^ rE^^''L"),''J^,.^,  competitive  with  the 

I   ask   unanimous   consent    that   it    be  p,Hod                                           ,  sbi.  oT^i.^^isVcrrcliruS  r/tLTEl' 

printed  m  the  Record.                                     1960-1970  i.eo  based  on  old  oU  selling  for  no  mor*  than 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech     Feb.   1971 2. 18  $5.25  per  t>arrei.  new  oU  at  $11.60,  and  im- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record.     Jan.   1973 2. 58  ported  oil  at  $13.50,  is  approximately  $10.00 

as  follows:                                                                ^'^^-    l^'^^ 5.11  per  barrel  based  on  total  crude  oil  used  bv 

The  N.*tu8e  of  the   N.^tural   Gas  Pnom  eii      i"'''-    J^I!" ' .IJ'®^  domestic  refiners  of  ^proximately  41   per"- 

,«     /^    TT    r^     ,.            ^     ,.                ^    .            "^^'^     '^'^ •11.25  cent    "old'  domestic  oU,  27  percent    'new" 

By  C.  H.  Keplinger.  Keplinger  and  As.so-  domeBtir  oil  and  12  nArronf  imr^/snc  tr^r 
elates.  Inc..  Tulsa,  Okla.  Houston,  Tex.)  '°'^^P  i"  price  reflects  realignment  of  tax  ^Mdh.  1975  Percent  impous  for 
My  mission  In  this  conference  Is  to  relate  "'"*  royalty  payments.  ^^  Indicated  on  Table  IV.  U.S.  oil  refiners 
to  you  the  pertinent  background  history  To  this  data  must  be  added  the  approxl-  iu  Atigust.  1975.  processed  about  12.9  million 
which  is  relevant  to  the  natural  gas  price  mate  10  percent  Increase  in  price  during  the  barrels  per  day.  Of  this  total,  4.7  nLlllon 
and  to  the  future  natural  gas  supply  in  the  latter  part  of  1975.  This  enormous  increase  bawrels  per  day  were  produced  abroad.  A  re- 
United  States  as  of  now — January.  1976.  In  a  in  the  price  of  oil.  In  spite  of  the  oil  finding  view  of  the  present  sources  of  crude  oil  to  the 
"broader"  seiise,  I  wUl  relate  to  the  entire  record  during  this  period,  shows  the  pressure  domestic  refiners  Indicates  that  any  reduc- 
energy  spectrum  because  the  supply-demand  which  ha.s  been  placed  upon  the  Interna-  tlon  in  the  price  of  new  oil  by  government 
requirements  are  Interrelated.  I  will  involve  tional  oil  market  and  our  Imported  oil  by  regulations  will  reduce  the  average  price  paid 
you  in  considering  the  expansion  and  con-  the  OPEC  countries.  Today,  the  price  of  oil  for  oU  by  refiners  under  PKA  regulations.  But 
servatlon  of  the  U.  S.  Natural  gas  supply,  moving  in  the  world  market  Is  an  adminls-  because  of  the  heavy  mix  of  foreign  oil  in  the 
Basically,  there  is  competition  in  the  market  tered  price.  Since  1970.  the  price  of  world  average  oil  price  calculation,  it  will  be  a  min- 
place  between  the  available  energy  sources,  oil  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the  linum  downward  adjustment.  As  a  conse- 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  form  of  the  OPEC  countries  who  have  unilaterally  pushed  quence.  on  a  BTU  basis,  new  unregulated 
energy  unit,  whether  it  be  a  solid,  liquid,  or  the  price  of  oil  upward  and.  In  effect.  It  gas  prices  will  respond  to  the  overall  market 
gas.  determines  its  ultimate  value  for  cer-  has  become  a  cartel  imposed  system  for  oil  price  for  oil  and  will  continue  to  be  firm 
tain  usage;  but  the  primary  competition  in  pricing.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  dls-  under  oil  price  controls  as  administered  bv 
a  large   portion  of   the   energy   demand   re-  proportionately  raise  the  price  of  oil  In  the  the  PEA. 

qulrements  is  connected  to  the  cost  of  world  market.s  without  giving  free  play  to  A  third  pertinent  historical  fact  Is  that 
lenergy  per  BTU.  a  competitive  market  which  would  be  deter-  the  U.S.  gas  reserves,  as  shown  on  Figure  No. 
It  all  started  over  100  years  ago  when  mined  by  supply  and  demand.  The  discovery  1 ,  have  continued  to  decline  since  1967  when 
Colonel  Drake  discovered  the  first  oil  well  In  of  new  oil  since  1970  to  date  on  a  worldwide  reserves  were  292  trillion  cubic  feet  and  the 
Pennsylvania.  Since  then,  over  700  trillion  basis  has  exceeded  production  during  the  effective  life — the  reserve-production  ratio- 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  have  been  dls-  period  by  approximately  two  times.  The  esti-  was  approximately  17  years  compared  to  a 
covered  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount,  mated  petroleum  reserves  In  the  principal  10-year  effective  life  at  the  end  of  1974.  Dur- 
nearly  500  trillion  cubic  feet  have  been  pro-  producing  countries  as  of  January  1,  1975,  Ing  1967,  gas  reserve  additions  were  21.1  tril- 
duced  and  consumed,  lea. ing  237  trillion  are  shown  on  Table  III.  It  wUl  be  noted  that  lion  cubic  feet  and  exceeded  the  gas  produc- 
cublc  feet  of  proven  gas  reser. es  in  the  U.  S  ,  the  world  oil  reserves  at  this  date  were  566.-  iion  of  18.4  trillion  cubic  feet.  However,  since 
IncUidlng  Alaska,  at  the  end  of  1974,  Table  I  177,194,000  barrels  and  the  1974  oil  produc-  1967,  reserve  additions  have  been  less  than 
Of  this  total  gas  reserve,  approximately  32  tlon  rate  was  20.518,139.000  barrels.  The  re-  50  percent  of  Uie  gas  production,  except  for 
trillion  cubic  feet  are  l:i  .Maska.  which  makes  serve-production  ratio,  ba.sed  on  the  average  1970  which  accounts  for  the  new  discovery 
the  total  gas  reserve  for  the  Lower  48  States  estimated  reserves  at  January  1,  1974  and  in  Alaska  at  Prudhoe  Bay  of  some  26  trillion 
205  trUlion  cubic  feet.  January  1.  1975.  is  26.71  years.  It  Is  impor-  cubic  feet.  We  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
For  complete  clarification  of  the  role  which  tant  to  note  the  reserves  which  have  been  declining  natural  gas  supplies  for  the  reason 
the  FPC  plays  in  the  natural  gas  picture,  a  fotuid  since  1970  have  been  concentrated  In  that  our  existence  as  an  economically  stable 
brief  historical  review  of  its  establishment  the  OPEC  countries  and  today  the  OPEC  nation  depends  on  it.  The  ImporUnce  of  one 
and  current  regulatorj,- authority  is  in  order,  countries  control  approximately  75  percent  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  better  understood 
The  FPC  was  set  up  In  1938  as  a,  govern-  of  the  world  reserves  and  have  made  the  when  you  consider  that  It  Is  equivalent  to 
mental  agency  to  control  interstate  gas  decision  to  sell  these  reserves  at  much  higher  170,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  At  the  present  time 
movement  which  is  the  transportation  of  prices.  The  argument  of  the  OPEC  nations  only  gas  areas  supplying  Intrastate  markets 
gas  from  one  state  to  another.  Based  on  the  is  that  industrial  countries  of  the  world  have  been  stimulated  with  Increase  prices 
Phillips'  case  decision  of  June  7.  1954,— the  should  not  be  allowed  to  achieve  prosperity  for  finding  gas.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
FPC  took  over  wellhead  price  regulations.  In  by  means  of  cheap  petroleum  while  they  wellhead  price  for  Interstate  gas  Is  approxl- 
todays  gas  supply  scene,  the  FPC  acttially  withhold  their  own  energy  reserves  such  as  mately  50  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  the 
regulates  the  wellhead  price  of  all  gas  mov-  coal  and  other  substitutes  for  energy.  The  equivalent  of  only  $3.00  per  barrel  of  oil. 
Ing  m  Interstate  commerce.  The  present  na-  basic  economic  theme  which  has  been  pro-  Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  clear  that 
tional  rate  fixed  by  the  FPC  for  new  gas  Is  mulgated  In  numerous  communications  from  producers  will  be  searching  for  oil  at  $12.00 
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per  baiTCl  and  any  gas  reserves  found  will  be 
accidental. 

Tills  Is  the  plight  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
da^r.-y  and  the  Interstate  gas  pipeline  com- 
pnnies.  Oas-producing  Incentives  to  venture 
t">e  risk  of  capital  required  to  find  new  gas 
ipse:ves  have  been  effectively  thwarted  by 
ti:e  perpetuation  of  the  unrealistic  federal 
re=:'.i;atory  v/ellhead  pricing  system  since  the 
,K;iie  7.  1954  Phillip-'  case. 

Until  Interstate  gas  prices  are  decontrolled, 
gns  exploration  will  be  concentrated  in  those 
area-  which  can  serve  the  intrastate  markets 
where  competitive  prices  of  approximately 
§2  00  per  thousand  will  be  operative  with 
escalation  in  the  purchase  contracts.  Many 
concrete  examples  of  the  supply  response  to 
price  are  afforded  by  experience  In  Louisiana. 
Te.N^i.-.  i^nd  Oklahoma.  Drilling  activity  and 
gas  .sales  have  lncrea.sed.  The  lesson — the  in- 
creased reserves  of  gas  came  from  the  greater 
number  of  wells  which  were  drilled  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  increased  price  for  natural  gas. 
Table  V  depicts  the  fall  of  natural  gas  re- 
serves in  Texas  dedicated  to  Interstate  sales 
from  1963  through  1971  and  the  Increased 
percentage  of  total  Texas  reserves  going  to 
intrastate  sales  which  atiorded  the  gas  pro- 
ducer a  high  gas  price.  Recently,  the  wellhead 
price  for  some  of  Texas  new  gas  sales  was 
$2.11  per  thousand  based  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  report  for  the  first  half  of 
1975  intrastate  sales,  OU  and  Gas  Journal, 
December  22,  1975,  page  19. 

Tlie  fourth  pertinent  historical  fact  Is 
that  the  U.S.  faces  a  shift  from  the  com- 
par!\tlvely  cheap  sources  of  "old"  gas  at 
prices  of  12  to  25  cents  per  thousand  to  much 
more  expensive  alternative  sources  In  excess 
of  the  eqiUvalent  of  $2.00  per  thousand  which 
is  being  paid  in  the  intrastate  mtu-ket.  Sev- 
eral possible  alternntlve  sources  will  be  dis- 
C\'--^ed 

rORitliN  I.\lPl'"TATION  LNC 

Cft^  can  be  economically  imported  from 
o'.erseas  suppliers  suci>  sis  Algeria,  Libya 
Ru-iia.  VeaezuelR,  Indonesia,  Iran,  and 
others  iu  a  liquefied  state.  The  necessary 
technology  Ls  well-developed.  A  program  to 
develop  the  full  potential  supply  of  LNG  Im- 
ports would  probably  result  In  enormous 
quantities  of  LNQ  being  Imported  and 
limited  plai«  are  being  made  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  cost  of  this  gas  will  not  be  cheap  be- 
c.'^use  the  cost  of  the  gas  from  the  exporting 
country  will  probably  be  priced  on  the  basis 
of  the  world  crude  oil  price  and  the  extra 
costs  to  liquefy,  transport,  and  regaslfy  will 
run  the  cost  of  the  delivered  gas  to  over 
$2.50  per  MCF. 

STNTHf*:K     X.\Tt"RAl.    G.*S 

Tlie  technology  necessary  to  make  gas 
'.lom.  light  liquid  hydrocarbon  feedstocks  ts 
commercially  available.  The  feedstock  for 
most  of  the  SNO  plants  would  have  to  be 
imported  and  this  would  Increase  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  The  cost  of  gas  Is 
very  sen>-itive  to  feedstock  price.  A  variation 
ill  gas  price  of  $0.09  to  $0.10  per  million  BTU 
for  each  $0.01  per  gallon  change  tn  feed- 
s;c>ck  price  can  be  expected  from  plants  us- 
Ir.^  I'.aphtha  or  natural  gas  liquid  feedstocks. 
With  present  feedstock  prices,  gas  costs  will 
npp.x'Xima'e  more  than  $3.00  per  MCF. 

COAL    GASIFICATION 

There  are  large  coal  reserves  and  coal 
tif-ihed  by  using  a  modified  Lurgi  process  Is 
commercially  available.  Figure  No.  3  In- 
dicates the  "Strlppable  Oil  Reserves  of  the 
Contermlnotis  United  States  by  Region",  The 


enormous  capability  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  alone  to  produce  pipeline  gas  from  its 
strlppable  coal  reserve  of  26,614  million  tons 
Is  evident  when  you  consider  that  a  one  bil- 
lion ton  coal  reserve  is  suflOclent  for  making 
one  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  of  synthetic 
gas  or  approximately  2  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's yearly  production  of  21  trillion  cubic 
feet  over  a  period  of  25  years. 

One  similar  project  has  been  ruled  on 
by  the  FPC.  the  Wesco  project  in  New 
Mexico,  but  the  project  is  not  considered 
flnanclble  under  the  certificate  and  a  re- 
bearing  has  been  granted.  I  have  made  an 
inspection  of  the  South  African  ccal  gasifica- 
tion facility  which  has  been  In  successiu! 
operation  for  over  20  years,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  coal  gasification  is  technlcally 
feaslble  for  the  interstate  pipeline  companies 
If  the  Federal  Power  Commlasiou  regulatory 
problems  can  be  solved.  Conversion  of  coa'. 
to  synthetic  gas  has  an  efflcleucy  of  over 
60  percent.  With  the  rapid  escalation  of 
plant  costs  that  has  been  experienced  Ui 
recent  years,  the  current  outlook  is  that 
synthetic  gas  from  coal  will  cost  more  than 
$3.00  per  thou.saud  and  be  a  financial  burden 
on  the  Interstate  gas  pipelines  who  have  no 
other  choice  to  meet  their  gas  demand  when 
the  Interstate  price  of  gas  is  regulated  at  an 
unrealistic  value.  From  this  fourth  pertinent 
historical  fact.  It  Is  expected  that  new  un- 
regulated gas  will  command  a  gas  price  eqval 
or  greater  than  the  present  price. 

The  fifth  pertinent  historical  fact,  nnd 
most  important,  is  that  U.S.  potential  na- 
tural gas  reserves  tj-e  available  If  the  FPC 
new  price  of  gas  were  deregulated.  To  obtain 
the  potential  gas  reserve  requires  taking  a 
risk  by  the  gas  producers  but  at  no  cost  to 
the  Interest  pipelines  or  U.S.  consumers. 
The  tise  of  synthetic  pipeline  gas  necessitates 
an  estimated  initial  plant  divestment  ot 
approximately  $3,000,000  per  1,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  day  delivery  capacity  granted  for  a 
25-year  period. 

We  can  not  predict  accurately  in  a  ritk- 
taklng  ventures  the  exploratory  acth-lty  for 
gas  and  the  magnitude  of  the  programs 
which  wotild  be  ttnleashed  under  advni'.- 
tageous  gas  price  circumstances.  However, 
our  experience  with  intrastate  gas  pu'-chasers 
over  the  past  several  years  has  been  that 
they  have  been  successful  .i'  purchasing  one 
MCF  of  gas  or  more  for  each  MCF  sold.  Con- 
trast this  with  several  major  gas  interstate 
pipelines  wherein  they  have  only  added  one 
MCF  for  every  5  or  6  MCF  they  sold.  The 
simple  answer  to  this  dilemma  which  must 
be  solved  by  Congress — interstate  purchasers 
are  restricted  to  paying  approximately 
50  cents  per  thousand  for  new  gas  while  the 
intrastate  companies  are  paying  $1.50  to 
$2.11  per  thousand  in  their  contracts  and 
also  allowing  for  future  e:jc&lation  if  price 
conditions  warrant. 

The  Potential  Gas  Committee  over  a  period 
of  years,  an  Industry  committee  acting  under 
guidelines  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
has  estimated  the  U.S.  future  potential  ga'- 
reserves.  Others  such  as  Exxon,  Mobil,  Shell. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  have  come  up  with  gas 
rstlmates  and  now  the  prestigious  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists  under 
the  chalrmanslilp  of  Kenneth  Crandall,  pro- 
fessor at  Stanford  University,  vi  ill  estimate 
the  U.S.  undiscovered  gas  reserves.  The  total 
natural  gas  resources  base  has  been  well 
studied  by  many  experts. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  pre- 
dicted the  gas  reserves  of  new  discoveries 
which  could  be  recovered  under  known  tech- 
nologies out  to  a  water  depth  of  660  feet  on 
the  Continen^^al  Shelf  at  530  trillion  cubic 


feet  to  which  I  add  another  125  trUlion 
cubic  feet  to  come  from  old  discoveries,  or 
a  grand  total  estimated  potential  gas.rMerve 
in  my  opinion  of  655  trillion  cubic  feeV:  ThU 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  700  trUlion 
cubic  feet  of  nattiral  gas  that  has  been  dif- 
covered  In  the  past  itr.der  iir. favorable  ga.-- 
prlce  conditions. 

Grar.ted  that  g.«.s  exploration  Is  riskv.  pos- 
sible nonproductive  gas  areas  after  dulling, 
there  are  large  potential  areas  that  can  bf 
expected  to  contribute  large  volumes  aud 
high  quality  gas  reserves.  There  are  large 
volumes  of  sediments  known  to  be  gas  bear- 
ing that  fall  in  this  category  where  explora- 
tion has  not  gone  forward  becatise  of  lack  c; 
incentive  to  explore  strictly  for  gas  at  the 
regv.lated  interstate  price.  This  tinexploited 
potential  exists  in  all  of  the  deep  basin.-, 
sirf.cturally  complex  areas  and  gas  entrapped 
HI  shallow  reservoirs  that  have  low  dellver- 
aijiiity.  The  major  potential  deep  areas  with 
a  muitittide  of  prospects  Include  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Anadarko  Basin  of  Oklahoma. 
Texas  Panhandle,  the  Smackover  Trend  from 
Texas  to  Florida,  Gulf  Coast  standstone  area. 
Appalachian  deep,  Michigan  Basin.  Wes: 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  deep.  California  deep 
Basins,  and  South  Texas  area  adjacent  t^ 
Mexico. 

From  this  Sf'h  pertinent  Viifctorica".  fact.  I 
conclude  that  the  future  Is  bright  for  intra- 
state gas  development  where  gas  prices  are 
commensurate  with  Increased  finding  costs 
and  gas  prices  are  competitive  with  oil,  aud 
that  there  will  be  no  competition  from  inter- 
state gas  pipelines  until  the  price  is  com- 
pletely decontrolled  by  Congress.  In  sum- 
mary, let  me  review  what  the  five  pertiuem 
historical  facts  tell  tis  about  the  i.afui-w:  ga^ 
yvoblem. 

1.  New  tiuregulated  gas  prices  in  the 
unrastate  market  vrill  l>e  almost  completely 
governed  by  the  oil  price.  ControUtng 
factors  tend  to  Indicate  a  firm  world  oil 
price  in  the  near  term  so  that  competitive 
gas  prices  will  approximate  $2.00  per  thcti- 
sand. 

2.  The  price  pit  id  by  domestic  refiner.-  for 
a  barrel  of  oil  as  calculated  by  FEA  regula- 
tions will  not  serlbtisly  compete  with  intra- 
.■^tate  gas  prices  of  $2.00  per  thousand.  In 
fact,  the  equivalent  cost  cf  much  home 
heating   oil    or   propane    is   higher. 

3.  The  proven  gas  reserves  have  contiut-ed 
to  decline  since  1967  to  a  level  that  the  U.S. 
gas  reserve-production  ratio  is  10,  10-year 
effective  life  as  of  January  1,  1975.  The 
Congress  through  decon*Tol  of  gas  prices 
must  create  the  rationale  to  maintain  our 
natural  gas  energy  re.source  ba.se.  Gas  supplv 
response  to  price  is  aS'orded  by  experience 
in  the  ir.traotate  n-.arket  of  Oklahoma  ai.d 
other  states. 

4.  A  re.vie'.^'  of  many  pa-sible  alteri.atr.e? 
to  replace  natural  gat  which  provides  over 
30  percent  of  the  primary  energy  require- 
ments such  as  foreign  importation  of  LNG, 
Synthetic  Natural  Gas.  and  coal  gasification 
are  far  more  costly  tha'i  the  maximum  pjico 
of  gas  in  the  inti-a.state  market  in  all  states 
as  shown  by  the  recent  FPCs  summary  i  ; 
new  and  revised  intrastate  ciiuracts.  Vn- 
reali-tic  FPC  prices  for  vellhead  nattuT.l  ga? 
is  forcing  the  Uiterstate  pipeline  compauie- 
to  resort  to  high  co-t  alternative  energy  w  itii 
resultant  heavy  financial  burden  and  cur- 
tailed deliveries  to  the  coi.stuuers. 

5.  U.S.  potential  natural  gas  supply  Is 
attractive  for  development  with  adequate 
gas  prices  to  compensate  for  the  risk  in- 
volved. Until  Congress  fully  deregulates  ga;-. 
prices,  the  intrastate  gas  market  has  an 
enormous  potential  gas  re'-erve  to  draw  on 
to  supply  its  gas  dent.imls 
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ESTIMATES  Of  PfTROLCUV  PFSERVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  AND  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION  IN  1974 

|l(i  thouMnds  of  b*rr«<$| 


Estimated  reserves  at 


Continent  »nd  country       Jan.  1,  1974 


Percent 

world 

reserves  »( 

Jan.  1,  1975    Jan.  1, 1975 


CiLt'eoil      Reserves 

pioducton    production 

1974  rabo  ■ 


Estimated  leservei  at— 
Continent  and  country        Jan.  1,  1974       Jan.  I,  1975 


Percent 

world 

reservas  at 

Jan.  1, 1975 


Crude  oil       Reserves 

production    production 

1974  ratio  • 


KortI)  Amer 'ca,  total .  45, 820. 827 

Canarfa.... 7,  fc74  I'O 

Cuba  (  ) 

Meiico     2,846,838 

UnitedStates 35,299,839 

South  AiT,erica,  total  20,573,950 

»i|!entina 2  312  400 

Bolivia , 222.700 

Brazil , 774,023 

Chile.        219  800 

Columfcca 687,  8~5 

Ecuador 1  SCO  000 

Peru... 'j44,  200 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  SOO,  OOii 

Venezuela          .  13,811,727 

O'her  South  America  1,225 

Europe,  total  66, 659, 660 

Albania 76  000 

Austria 165  900 

Bulgaiia  ■ 19  OOO 

Czechoslovakia ;. 18.500 

Denmaik ?'>0.  000 

France  .               89,960 

Germany.  East  1 14.  OOC 

Germany.  West. 542.000 

Greece 

Hungary' 205.000 

Italy  (including  Sicily). .  240,  900 

Netherlands 268,000 

Norway... 4  500.  OCO 

Poland  J 45,000 

Rumania-' 1,405.000 

Spain 90,000 

United  l^mgdom  10  900.  OCO 

OS.S.R 47.500,000 

Yugoslavia 330,400 


44.  5P«,  078 


7  171  ?29 

(  ) 

3,  086, 893 

34.  249, 956 


t.00 

1  29 

.55' 
6.16 


4,054,906 

615,532 

775 

238,271 

3,  199,  328 


21,766,291 


3.91      1,553,015 


11.14 

12.04 

12.15 
10.87 


18  63 


2  459,311 

.44 

151.110 

15  79 

216,100 

04 

16.603 

18.21 

778,  929 

.  14 

64,  751 

11.99 

.'09,  800 

W 

!U,055 
63.500 

?1   36 

b27  000 

.11 

10.39 

;  424.000 

.25 

1,4  616 

'2  63 

830,000 

.  IS 

28,069 

24.48 

151,000 

.12 

68,  131 

8.45 

14  568,000 

2.62 

1  081 ,  332 

13.06 

2,151 

0 

48 

35.17 

70, 646, 450 

12.70 

3.663,641 

18.74 

66,000 

01 

15,  346 

4  63 

171,600 

.03 

15  609 

!0.81 

17  noo 

0 

1,095 

16  44 

18,000 

0 

1,085 

16.82 

300  OOO 

r5 

689 

399  13 

82.  950 

0; 

7,863 

10  99 

17,500 

m 

2,500 

5  30 

498.000 

ns 

44,718 

11  63 

too. OOO 

11 

195,000 

(14 

15,  237 

13  13 

565,900 

10 

6,956 

57  99 

300,000 

05 

10,906 

25.04 

•J,  500,  OOO 

99 

12  707 

393  48 

42,  50O 

01 

4.080 

10  72 

1  30O,  oro 

28 

107,  9-54 

1?  53 

105,000 

02 

14  334 

6  80 

12.000.000 

-'  16 

3,289 

48,  550,  OOO 

8,73 

3,37.1,650 

14  23 

322,000 

.06 

25,613 

12.74 

'  Reserve  production  ratio  based  on  aveiage  of  estimated  le'erves  )»n  1   19'4  ,fi()  la"   1    1975 

'  Communist  controlled  countries. 

!  Not  available. 

<  Includes  Dubai  and  Sharjah. 

'  Excludes  resei.es  from  Sinai  fields  under  Israel  contioL 


Africa,  total 

Algeria  

Angola  (including 

(fabinda)  

Egypt 

Gabon 

Libya  

Nigeria . 

Tunisia       . 

Other  Atnca 

Asia,  r.'ddle  East,  total 

Abu  Dhabi  ' 

fiahram     

B'unei-Malaysia 

Buina  '      

China  ■        ..... 

foimo'^a      ...... , 

India..      ..,.1 . 

Indonesia ...... 

Iran  .       . 

Iraq  .... . 

I.ael 

Japan  

Kuwait 

Neutral  7one 

Oman 
Pakiitdn .    . 

Qatar  .. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Thailand     .,..._.,, 
Turkey        .._, 

AuslialiaNew  /"aland  2,  430  300 

Total  world  .539,  787  673 

Sino  Soviet  countries  64,  082,  500 

Total  free  world 475,  705,  P3 


Some*    ■Woild  01,"  "O.!  and  r„<'  Jr^mal 
leum  Associalio     and  U.S   Bureau  of  Mmt-. 


56,  086,  794 

57,918,186 

10.42 

1,994,878 

28.57 

9,  329  487 

9  034,871 

1.62 

372, 753 

24,63 

1  MO  000 

1  409, 130 

.25 

61,392 

22.15 

2  061  000 

2,761,000 

.50 

53,  715 

44  88 

760  725 

652,  050 

.12 

73, 914 

9.56 

23  ;ii8  OtHj 

23  000  000 

4.14 

555,  291 

41.61 

18  ?',0  OOO 

19.577,942 

3.52 

823,347 

22.97 

416  403 

532.  662 

.10 

31,841 

14.90 

751,179 

950.531 

.17 

22.625 

37.61 

348,216,142 

358, 628, 189 

64.48 

9, 109, 424 

38.80 

21.  195  OCn 

26,  429,  342 

4.75 

616,  485 

38  63 

276  (ino 

251.403 

.05 

24,  597 

10.72 

4,  200  ncC' 

4  700,000 

.84 

103,  267 

43.09 

43  OfH. 

117.460 

.02 

7,581 

10.58 

14  JOO,  UOO 

:4,  800.  000 

2.66 

474,  500 

31.19 

17  643 

18,  556 

0 

1,321 

13.70 

Roi  nwi 

926,  405 

.17 

54,385 

16.71 

1!.5(X)  iiCK; 

P  000,  000 

2.16 

501, 838 

23.41 

68,  000  0(« 

•*  050,000 

12.24 

2,210,627 

30.77 

35  675,  OOC 

35,  123,  750 

6.32 

679,  803 

52.07 

•  2.  289 

'2,000 

0 

36,500 

29  i:< 

76,  178 

.01 

4,936 

10.67 

72  969  OOO 

"0,890,000 

12.74 

830,580 

86,60 

10  325,  000 

10  106.  732 

1.82 

198,195 

51.54 

3  321  mi 

3  293,  724 

.59 

106,046 

31.19 

32  392 

29,889 

.01 

2,923 

10.65 

5  624,  000 

5  437  850 

.98 

189,348 

29.21 

%  922  oon 

li:3  480  000 

18.60 

2,  996,  543 

33.44 

2,  250,  IXKJ 

.   776.000 

.50 

45,352 

55  41 

385 

400 

V        0 

42 

9.34 

143,322 

118,500 

.02 

24,555 

5.33 

2.710,000 

.49 

142,275 

18.06 

556  177  194 
65,  001,  000 

100.00 
11.69 

20.  518, 139 
3,996,232 

26.71 
16.15 

491   176.  194 

88.31 

16,521,907 

29.26 

'iiti'can  Petioleum  Institute,  Canadian  Petio- 


SOURCES  OF  CRUDE  OIL  TO  DOMESTIC  REFINERS 


Total  crude 
oil  input 

to  domestic 

relmers ' 

(MBD) 


Domestic  sources 


OU* 


New> 


Total 
(MBD) 


MBO: 


Percent  ol 
total  domestic 


MBD  3 


Percent  of 
total  domestic 


Imports 
(MBD) 


'"^November    1?.  455                   «  458                   5.667  67                   2.791                        33                    3.197 

December. I2.*50                   8.471                   5.591  66                   2.880                        3«                    3.979 

'^"january                17  608                   8.644                   5.014  SB                   3  630                        42                    3.964 

February  "i;   I'  549                   8.488                   5.178  «|                   3  310                        31                    4.061 

March                          I?  l«fc                   8  333                   b  000  (8                   3  333                        40                     3.853 

April  11  983                     8  567                         NA  NA                         NA                         NA                      3.416 

May       11  957                     8.4f4                         NA  lift                         NA                         NA                      3.493 

June .".'         '?  251                     8  144                         NA  NA                         NA                         NA                      3.907 

July 12.641                     8  304                         NA  NA                         HA                         NA                      4.337 

August  ;;i!"r!!.I.'!.I." »2.*W                  ••23«                      ma  NA                      MA                      NA                   4.671 

I  Total  crude  oil  iiput  to  domestic  'efine's  .s  the  Sum  of  total  domestic  aid  mported  crude  od         NA     Not  available 

-  The  proportions  of  old  and  ne«  crude  oil  are  available  only  throceh  Much  19/5  MBD    Million  barrels  per  (if. 

pr;I!Sr^;ll^e';^i^;^e  i:e^kt.:;"b:^le^'^i;ft  'r^T''^''  "*-  °"  """  "'"^"^        sources   re^nial  Energy  Administration,  ■•^,Oll,...,  Cnei,,  Re.  e*'  (October  1975). 

NATURAL  GAS  RESERVES.  STATE  OF  TEXAS  19*3  TO  1971                   PISTOLS  AND  CRIME  imou.s  consent  that  Judge  Aspen's  arti- 

|MiiiionsofVcfa!i4'3-a|                             Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr.    President,    a  ^^^T^t^^^^ill^t^^ *"  *^1  ,^f,^°' ,ho  ortiH*> 

"^^''^'-^  f°^  '''^  ^  '^^"^y  «•««  ^^»^«^*«^  .  roider^'^to  J^prSSIS'tS  RECORD 

Reserves  at  year  end                  ^           recently  to  have  said  handgun  controls  *^^]lo^s               P"nt«l  in  tne  kecord. 

Year         Intiastate      interstate              Tni.i          nirVsU?.      ^vere  a  '-COp-OUf  and  that  there  was  no  _                                         Coxthol 

connection  between  crime  and  hand-guii  ^  '''■"'■^  ^'^'^^  "  ^"^^  control 

„,3             „,,o        „,^,       ,17  gp,            ^^  T     ownership.  This  characteristically   pre-  i  By  the  Honorable  Marvin  E.  Aspen) 

1964             65  204         53  6M        U8  855             54  9     po.stcrou.s   Statement   Ls    refuted   by   the  wonderful  news  from  the  corner  drug- 

\^              "IWi         ll'il^.        )??■-,»             Ill     experience  Of  all  nations  with  effective  ^'orc    an  excUing  and  informative  new  tnag- 

1966      .        ».8.425          55,184        123,609              55.4      .„„,  „,,„   „„„»^_,   ^„»„^,,,„^   „„j   k„   ^-.  a.iitc  )ias  just  htt  the  roclu  and  ts  avatlablc 

i%7             -8  945        56.470       125,415            55.0     hand-giui  control  measures  and  by  re-  „;r  „,  .oss  t/if  rounfru 

I9e8  .  .       153.991        ')\oio       119  wi            -.3.8     cent  Observations  by  Judge  Marvin  E.  "" "    ""  ""^ '^"""yy- 

1%9    ..        63.325          49,0t>8        112,393              56.3      aT^I,,  ^f    tVL    AJ^Lt    r-^,,,.^    Tf    r-^h.  "^''■'^   magazine  is  called  'Guns  for  Home 

1970...        64  991         41,362        106,353             611      Aspen    oi    me    uircuic    court    oi    COOK  Defense.-  It  is  published  by  Vie  same  com - 

1971...        63  481         37.991        101,472             62.6     County  in  the  Chicago  bar  fccord.  His  pany  that  puts  out 'Guns  and  Ammo- maga- 

article  is  worthy  of  the  Members'  atten-  une,  and  it  marks  a  breakthrough  in  the 

sou'ca  American  Gas  AssocidUon.                                   tion,  and  SO,  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan-  literature  of  firearms.   While  in   the   past. 
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publiahert  of  (run  magazlnet  have  always 
claimed  that  theg  naOy  wen  only  provUUng 
a  service  for  'aportamen.'  those  Karig  adven- 
turers who  Wee  to  kill  animalt,  this  new 
publication  flnaitp  comes  right  out  and  tags 
it:  The  magazine  ia  designed  for  people  who 
n-ant  to  know  how  to  shoot  other  people." 
The  above  quote  from  Bob  Oreene's  recent 
column  m  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  higbllglits 
the  widespread  misconception  tliat  posses- 
.-.ioii  of  handguns  is  an  eflfectlve  means  of 
Uoiiip  defense  against  a  potential  felon.  It 
also  illustrates  the  calculated  exploitation 
of  t'.iis  misconception  by  some  self-interest 

l.TOlips. 

I  have  been  interested  in  handgun  control 
ipj^is-latlon  for  many  years — as  a  prosecutor, 
iis  draftsman  of  several  legislative  giin  con- 
trnl  proposals,  and  for  the  past  four  years 
as  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  assigned  to  the  Criminal  Division. 
Therefore,  I  freely  confess  to  a  bias  in  favor 
of  the  enactment  of  new  federal  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  who  favor  such  legis- 
lation are  contlntially  frustrated  by  a  mi- 
nority-Interest gun  lobby. 

Riither  than  recite  what  I  believe  to  be 
I  he  overwhelming  and  convincing  statistical 
data  showing  the  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship between  the  availability  of  handguns 
and  the  Increase  In  crime,  I  will  attempt  to 
dispose  of  one  emotional  and  frequently  re- 
cited myth  created  and  propounded  by  gun 
control  opponents.  The  myth  goes  something 
like  this:  "Gun  control  legislation  will  dis- 
arm the  law-abiding  citizen,  leaving  him  the 
helpless  prey  of  the  crook,  who  will  not  be 
a  flee  t  ed  by  that  legislation 

My  response  to  this  contention,  althougn 
statistically  supportable.  Is  based  primarily 
upon  my  courtroom  observations  over  the 
pan  four  years,  where  more  than  a  thou- 
sand accused  felons  have  appeared  before  me 
for ;  rial.  ^         ^     . 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  enactment  of 
a  iederal  ban  on  handguns  will  be  an  Im- 
mediate panacea  for  our  splrallng  crime  rate. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  a  strong  federal 
lui  control  bUl  Will— In  the  long  run,  not 
overnight— disarm  the  criminal.  State  and 
local  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  ineffective.  Fi- 
nally, I  also  believe  that  the  law  enforcement 
served  by  possession  of  a  firearm. 

Restricting  or  banning  the  sale  and  pos- 
.«esslon  of  handguns  to  the  general  public 
will  have,  I  beUeve,  a  tangible  effect  on  the 
rate  of  criminality.  First,  such  legislation 
would  create  an  absolute  liability  crime  for 
which  to  charge  the  criminal  who  Is  caught 
in  possession  of  a  handgun;  this  alone  Is 
bound  to  aid  law  enforcement.  But  more  Im- 
portant, restricting  the  Import  and  inter- 
state sale  of  handguns  will  dry  up  the  poten- 
tial arsenal  readily  available  at  the  local 
Kun  shops  to  the  crimUial  and  the  potential 
criminal. 

Reducing  or  eliminatmg  the  ownership  of 
handguns  by  private  citizens  will  also  serve 
to  reduce  this  potential  arsenal.  It  Is  my 
impression  that  significant  number  of 
!'Hiidt;uns  used  in  crimes  are  taken  in  burg- 
iririe.s  from  the  homes  and  biKlnesses  of 
liw -abiding  citizens.  This  Impression  is  sup- 
pi  irtod  by  responsible  research,  which  shows 
lull  500,000  guns  are  stolen  every  year  from 
hollies  and  btislnesses.  Therefore,  It  Is  clear  to 
me  1  hat  the  criminal,  whether  or  not  he  Inl- 
ti'.uiy  turns  lu  his  handgun,  will,  in  the  long 
run.  be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed 
it-iicral  legislation. 

Next,  it  Is  Important  to  analyze  what.  If 
any.  law  enforcement  or  self-defense  good 
vciuld  be  undermined  by  disarming  the  gen- 
eral public.  Far  more  weapons  kept  by  citi- 
zens for  self-defense  are  In  fact  eventually 
used  for  purposes  of  crime  rather  fhan  for 
self-defense.   The  statistics   are  clear  that 
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Blgnlfloantly  more  weapons  purchased  for 
hrane  protection  are  eventually  used  by  the 
purchaser  in  a  "heat  of  passion"  shooting,  in 
a  Buickle.  in  an  accidental  shooting,  or  are 
stolen  ttom,  him  and  used  to  perpetrate  a 
crime  rather  than  to  prevent  one.  These  same 
statistics  also  show  that  the  armed  citizen 
is  more  likely  to  be  shot  by  a  felon  than  the 
tuiarmed  victim.  Every  Judge  and  law  en- 
forcement officer  knows  of  numerous  In- 
stances where  the  handgun  of  a  law-abiding 
citizen  was  taken  away  from  blm  and  used 
against  him  by  a  criminal.  No  responsible 
law  enforcement  officer  wotild  argue  that 
weapons  In  the  private  sector  have  been  sig- 
nificantly effective  lu  combating  crime.  Ou 
the  contrary,  weapons  In  the  private  sector 
pose  a  constant  threat  to  the  law-abiding 
citizen. 

lliere  are  other  well-documented  harmful 
aspects  to  the  widespread  possession  of  hand- 
guns by  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  my  courtroom  I  have  seen  coxmtles.s 
murder  and  aggravated  battery  cases  which 
began  with  a  domestic  quarrel  and  escalated 
Into  a  killing  or  attempted  killing  because 
of  the  ready  availability  of  a  firearm.  Sta- 
tistics Oiow  that  almost  three  out  of  four 
mtirders  evolve  out  of  domestic  quarrels  or 
quarrels  between  i)ersons  who  know  one  an- 
other. In  Chicago  In  1974,  for  example,  525 
out  of  970  miu-der  victims  knew^  their  mitr- 
derers  as  relatives,  friends  or  neighbors. 
Three-quarters  of  all  murderers  have  never 
broken  the  law  before. 

In  most  of  these  murder  cases,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  If  no  handgun  had  been  avail- 
able in  the  apartment  or  home,  we  would  be 
dealing,  at  the  very  worst,  with  broken  bones 
or  knife  wounds  rather  than  with  lost  lives. 
For  example,  a  spontaneous  knife-wielder 
is  only  20  percent  as  fatal  as  a  gunshooter, 
since  the  use  of  a  knife  requires  considerably 
more  strength,  agility  and  skill  than  the  tise 
of  a  gun.  Therefore,  the  argument  that  peo- 
ple would  find  other  ways  to  kill  each  other 
If  guns  were  not  available  Just  does  not  hold 
water. 

The  accident  rate  with  handguns  is  equal- 
ly significant.  How  many  times  this  past  year 
have  we  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  read  of 
the  tragedy  of  a  child  discovering  a  supposed- 
ly secreted  handgun  and  accidentally  shoot- 
ing and  killing  a  brother,  sister  or  another 
child?  There  are  3,000  accidental  deaths  by 
firearms  each  year,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
victims  are  children  13  years  of  age  or  young- 
er. Consider  also  that  for  every  intruder  who 
Is  stopped  by  a  home-owner  with  a  gun, 
there  are  four  accidental  shootings,  caused 
either  by  mishandling  the  weapon  or  by 
mistaking  an  limocent  person  for  a  criminal. 

Again:  no  nation  in  the  world  has  a  fire- 
arms suicide  rate  higher  than  ours.  Guns 
are  used  in  half  of  all  the  suicides  in  the 
United  States;  that  Is,  about  10,000  people 
shoot  and  kill  themselves  each  year.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  an  Individual  who  truly 
wishes  to  take  his  life  will  be  deterred  by  the 
unavailability  of  a  firearm.  But  I  must  won- 
der how  many  spur-of-the-moment  suicide 
attempts  by  depressed  and  troubled  individ- 
uals might  have  been  avoided  if,  at  that 
particular  moment,  no  firearm  was  avail- 
able. Or  think  of  the  attempts  at  suicide  In 
which  means  other  than  firearms  were  ttsed — 
how  many  lives  might  have  been  saved  by 
stomach  ptunps,  artificial  respiration,  and 
other  first  aids!  How  many  victims  could 
have  survived  if  they  had  not  resorted  to 
the  finality  of  a  bullet  to  the  head! 

To  reiterate,  It  is  my  opinion  that  federal 
legislation  banning  or  restricting  the  sale, 
manufactiu^  and  possession  of  handguns  to 
persons  other  than  law  enforcement  officers 
will.  In  the  long  run,  disarm  the  criminal; 
and  that  the  law-abiding  dtlzen,  when  all 
considerations  are  balanced,  has  much  to 
gain  and  very  little  to  lose  by  this  legislation. 


I  believe  the  handgun  problem  In  this  na- 
tion has  reached  crisis  proportions.  There 
are  an  estimated  40,000,000  itandguns  now 
In  the  United  States — a  number  growing  by 
3,5  million  each  year.  We  can  no  longer  avoid 
coming  to  grips  with  the  overwhelming  sta- 
tistical evidence  that  incriminates  the  pro- 
miscuous proliferation  of  handguns  In  our 
covmtry.  Ignoring  the  problem  will  not  make 
It  go  away.  It  wUl  get  worse.  We  should  not 
mortgage  the  public  safety  of  this  nation  by 
ignoring  the  desires  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  for  responsible  federal 
gun  cunlrol  legislation  because  of  the  loud 
advocacy  of  a  handful  of  pistol-packing 
enthusiasts  who  view  any  federal  action  as 
unacceptable,  no  mailer  how  great  the  pub- 
lic need. 


FEDERAL  JUDGES,  INFLATION,  AND 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  carries  au  ai'ticle 
concerning  comments  Attorney  General 
Edward  H.  Len  made  Monday  about  a 
suit  filed  by  44  sitting  Federal  judge.s. 
Tlie  judges  are  suing  the  United  States 
because  their  real  income  has  been  re- 
duced because  of  inflation.  Attoiiiey 
General  Levi  do&s  not  think  much  of 
the  suit.  He  said: 

I  hate  to  say  It,  but  I  think  it's  a  sUly  cas?. 

And  added: 

I  dont  think  yoii  can  read  the  Constitu- 
tion as  taking  into  account  the  changes  in 
lifestyles  and  inflation. 

Perhaps  that  is  exactlj'  the  issue.  Mi'. 
President,  The  authors  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion did  not  use  terms  like  "constant 
dollars,"  because  they  did  not  contem- 
plate double-digit  inflation.  They  did  say 
that  "compensation"  to  judges  shall  not 
be  reduced,  and  if  compensation  means 
real  Income,  well  there  may  be  some 
ground  to  the  judges'  suit. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  there  has  been  inflation  in  the  past 
several  years,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  real  income  of  the  judges  has  in  fact 
declined. 

Unfortunatelj',  similar  penalties  have 
not  been  imposed  on  those  responsible: 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  money  mismanagers  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Congressmen 
and  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  received  significant  salary 
increase.s  in  recent  yeax's,  Tlie  judges 
have  not. 

The  judges,  however,  have  brought  the 
debate  back  to  a  very  basic  level.  Article 
m,  section  1  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  U.S.  judges  "...  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  sei-vices,  a  compensa- 
tion, whicli  shall  not  be  diminished  while 
they  have  been  m  ofiBce." 

The  esteemed  jurists  contend  that  their 
compensation  has,  indeed,  been  dimin- 
ished while  they  have  been  in  office.  If, 
by  some  quirk,  this  suit  receives  favorable 
consideration  by  their  fellow  judges,  it 
would  provide  an  mteresting  precedent. 
In  equit>',  it  Is  not  so  much  tlie  $40,000 
per  year  judge  that  is  hurt  most  by  Gov- 
ernment-caused inflation,  but  it  is  the 
pensioner,  the  widow  on  fixed  income, 
the  lower  middle  class  working  family, 
and  every  person  who  has  made  a  finan- 
cial agi-eement  in  dollars  expecting  that 
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those  dollars,  a  standard  of  wtlue.  are 
constant  and  dependable. 

For  example.  If  a  family  took  its  sav- 
ings and  invested  5  percent  per  year,  the 
expected  return  In  1  year  would  be  the 
initial  sum  plus  5  percent.  However,  In- 
flation takes  a  bite  out  of  the  purcliasing 
power  so  that  In  1974.  $10,000  Invested 
on  January  1  at  5  percent  would  return 
$10,500  the  following  Januaiy  1.  but  In 
real  teims — in  terms  of  how  many  dozen 
eggs,  loaves  of  bread,  or  pairs  of  shoes 
that  money  would  buy — the  return  after 
1  year  on  investment  would  be  S9,218. 
Was  thi.=;  contract  violated?  In  essence 
it  was.  It  was  a  confiscation  cf  resources. 

Our  Government  mor.etary  policie.s 
have  violated  millions  of  financial  agree- 
ments of  this  nature.  It  is  not  Federal 
judges,  who  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
are  particularly  unpopular  at  tliis  time. 
who  have  been  most  gTievou.<;ly  hurt.  It 
is  every  American,  and  even  the  citizens 
of  foreign  lands  to  which  we  have 
exported  inflation. 

I  will  watch  closely  thl.s  suit  which 
was  recently  filed  In  the  U.S.  district 
court  here  in  Washington.  The  Senator 
froth  North  Carolina  will  be  Interested 
to  see  If  at  lea.st  one  small  portion  of  our 
population  Ls  able  to  obtain  security 
against  this  most  insidious  and  destnic- 
tive  economic  phenomenon. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  un.inimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  refen-ed  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   9.   197G| 

JiTJCE-s'  SfiT  ov  Salaries  Cailed  '  Snry"  bt 

Levi 

( By  Warren  Brown) 

A  lawsuit  by  44  federal  Judge-.  Eeeklug  au 
increase  In  their  «42.0O0-a-year  salaries  was 
called  ••silly"  yesterday  by  .Attnrnev  Geiieriil 
Edward  H.  LevL 

The  Attorney  Generars  remark-s.  made  to 
reporters  at  a  luncheon  meeting,  prompted  a 
chUly  respouse  from  the  Judges'  attorney. 

"The  appropriate  forum  for  la-.vyers  for 
the  government  and  for  those  who  sue  the 
government  to  try  any  lawsuit,  imdcr  appli- 
cable codes  of  ethics,  is  in  the  courts  and  not 
In  the  newspapers"  said  former  Supren;e 
Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Goldberg,  who  said  he  had  hoped  to  avoid 
making  any  public  comment  on  the  case, 
filed  the  JurLsts'  suit  Feb.  11  In  the  t"  S.  Court 
cf  Claims  here. 

The  Judges  contend  In  their  -^vat  that  their 
salaries  have  been  reduced  by  inflation  t') 
the  point  where  they  are  now  uncontitUn- 
ilonally  underpaid. 

The  Judges  cited  Artljle  III,  Section  1,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  savs  that  their  sal- 
aries cannot  be  reduced  while  they  are  uii 
the  bench. 

US.  DNrrlcf  Court  Judges,  who  earn 
.$42,000.  sfild  '.heir  pmcha.slng  pcv.er  actually 
decreased  to  *27.510  In  197.5  ber:»n-!o  of 
inflation. 

Appeals  Court  Judgo«,  who  now  make 
$44,626,  claimed  that  InflaMon  whl'.lled  their 
buying  pnv.er  to  $29,2.'>0. 

Levi  said  yesterday  that  thi»  Judges^  argu- 
ments were  Invalid. 

-I  hate  to  say  It,  but  I  think  Ifs  a  slHy 
ra.se,"  he  .said.         — 

••I  don't  thuik  you  can  read  the  Consti- 
tution an  taking  Into  account  the  changes 
in  lifestyle  and  Uiflatlon,"  Levi  said. 

The  Attorney  General  conceded  that  hfl 
C'ju'.d  be  mistaken. 


■  I  ml«ht  be  t4srrlbly  wrong  In  my  tbeory      tIcM  generaUy  pay  better  salaries  than  ludw 
about   the   valKUty   of    the  legal   theory   on     ships.  la  addition,  they  sakL  tb«  b«st  oi^ 
which  thu  case  la  brought."  Levi  aald.  He     fled  lawyers  and  state  Judges  refuse  to  tak^ 
said  he  believes  that  the  Judges  filed  the  suit     the  salary  decrease  necessary  to  become  f*d 
•simply  to  highlight  the  problem"  of  their      eral  Judges. 

Some  state  Judicial  systems  Including  thoee 
Ui  California  and  New  York,  pay  higher  sal- 
aries   than   the   federal    system,    the   Judges 


.salaries. 

•I  wish  they  did  have  higher  sjilartes' 
Levi  aald.  I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  r,f 
nice  pt-opie  who  don^t  think  it  (the  suit)  i.s 
silly  .  .  .  But  I  think  its  .  .  .  rather 
.-irange." 

.\ssUl.uii  .Atiornt-y  General  Rex  K  Lee,  di- 
re tor  of  the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Dl- 
M^;ou.  s;tld  yesterday  that  he  was  not  sure 
about  how  the  depart nieiit  would  handle  the 
judges'  ca.sc 

"I'm  rcall;.  not  sure  a.-,  to  what  were  going 
to  do.^^  Lee  said  •At  some  point  down 
U>e  rnnd.  tl.ire  Is  ii  poi,.sibl!ify  that  we  wouU 
nieve  U)  d;.-.inlss  It.  But  tl.ui  declsiun  hics 
nut  been  made  yet." 

Ttie  plan. litis  In  the  suit  include  six  U.S. 
Covut  of  .Appeals  Judges  ironi  various  cU'- 
eulLS.  and  38  District  Court  Judges  from 
across  the  n.ttion. 

'  One  of  the  DLstiicl  Cu'.ui  Judges  in  Olivir 
J.  Cai  ter  who  i.,  presiding  over  the  bank 
robbery  trUl  of  Patricia  Hearst  In  San  Fran- 

t  iaCO. 

The  pUilnti;;-,  al.so  include  two  US.  DIs- 
tiKt  Court  Judges  here,  George  L.  Hart,  Jr 
ii,';d  Howard  F.  Corcoran. 


T.he  Jtidges  point  to  Article  III.  Section  1 
of  the  Crinstitution,  which  provides  tliat 
fudges'  "competisaflon"  cnnm-)!  be  dimin- 
ished whlie  thev  are  on  the  bench. 

"That  compensation.  In  Its  const ituiional 
rnntext,  doe.-;  not  mean  salary  but  purchas- 
ing power."  the  Judt,ps  a.«ert. 

Several  bar  group  and  other  oigaulzatlons 
have  urKCd  pay  raises  for  federal  Judges  re- 
cently, UK  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
has  bcpn  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  drive  for 
higher  Judicial  salaries.  Any  ruling  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  cruld  be  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Many  fedcrul  J  i  't'es  art-  nanu-d  Lo  the 
bench  after  long  and  prosperous  careers  as 
lawyers.  Some  actively  seek  Judy^hip^.  de- 
.■-pite  the  loss  of  Inronie,  bec.iusc  oi  the  pre.~- 
titie  Involved. 

Some  federal  Judges  not  Involved  in  the 
suit  said  yesterday  that  they  were  agaliLsi 
tlie  idea  of  Judges  filing  lawsuits  at  all,  and 
questioned  the  ethics  of  the  action.  One 
Judge  de.scrlbed  the  pay  suit  as  "rldlculou.^ 
and    demeaning  to  the  Jtidtclary." 

Some  of  them  also  questioned  whether 
Court  of  Claims  Judges  could  hear  the  suit 
impartially,  pointing  cut  that  the  salaries  of 
those  Judges  would  b-i  affected  directly  bv 
any  ruling  tliey  ml^'ht  make.  Tl.e  spme  ap- 
plies to  the  Supreme  Ctjurt  Justice?. 

Ihe  Judges  said  that  while  they  mjght 
agree  that  they  are  underpaid,  they  felt  a 
lawsuit  was  a  questionable  way  to  proceed 
with  salary  complaints.  The  use  of  the  com- 
pensation clause  In  the  Constitution  Is  "a 
novel  approach."  one  Jtidi-p  not  invol.ed  In 
the  lawsuit  said. 

Another  Judy?  nor  tnc'udc.1  In  t'rc  ^iii'. 
also  decried  the  court  action.  He  said  Judges, 
for  tlie  most  part.  a.=kcd  to  be  named  to  the 
bench  and  they  could  resign  If  they  dldni 
'like  the  salary.  None  of  the  Judges  would  al- 
low thein.=!elves  to  be  Idenllfled  by  name. 

Judges  filing  the  suit  said  they  would  send 
letters  to  other  federal  Judges  across  the 
country  a.sking  for  their  support  In  the  care 
and  giving  them  the  option  of  Joining  In  the 
suit. 

lu  a  statement  rfleased  by  Hart  and  Cor- 
coran yesterday,  the  Judges  contended  that 
the  salary  for  their  posts  "seriously  threat- 
ened the  quality  and  Independence  of  the 
federal  bench." 

They  said  several  Judges  have  resigned  or 
are  considering  reslgnhig  because  law  prac- 


.sald. 

Califorul.1  Superior  Cotu-t  Judges  make 
more  than  »45.000  a  year  and  have  received 
-alary  Increases  totaling  $13,600  in  the  past 
Ave  years.  .Seventeen  of  the  plaintiffs  In  the 
federal  pay  suit  arc  federal  Judges  In  Call- 
ioriii.t. 

Federal  Judges  Spencer  WUIlams  of  San 
Francisco.  Walter  E.  Craig  of  PhoenU  and 
Fred  J.  Ca^sibry  of  New  Orleans  said  the  suit 
"is  the  only  available  means  to  solve  this 
long-st.indlng  problem,  which  gets  mora 
crltlCHl  with  each  passing  day." 

One  Judge,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified, 
sfild  he  had  flr.=.t  heard  about  the  suit  about  s 
vear  ago  and  had  been  against  it  until  Just 
recently.  Rllo'v'ng  his  name  to  be  added  as 
ft  pla'titlff. 

Up  .^.nid  his  final  decision  to  Join  the  suit 
( anie  after  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
widows  of  federal  Judges  receive  an  annuity 
bu?ed  on  their  husbands'  salary  for  his  la«t 
fl.-c   years   as   a   Judge. 

"Older  Judges  don't  have  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  putting  children  through  school,"  the 
judge  said,  'but  we  do  have  to  worry  about 
our  '.rives.' 

Siitiui:  in  his  finely  decorated  chambers, 
liic  Judge  des.:rlbed  his  lifestyle  as  "fairly 
simple,  but  admittedly  comfortable" 

Hh  iKis  l^een  on  the  bench  for  more  than 
tive  years,  anri  ^ald  that  "while  $40,OCO 
suuuda  like  a  hell  of  a  salary.  It  sure  is  a 
trcnifudous  cut  from  that  same  figure  In 
1969. •■ 

He  compi.i;i-.ed  about  rising  heating  bills, 
ri.^ine  home  repair  co-sts,  and  the  Increased 
cot,t  of  car  insurance  and  property  taxes.  His 
fellow  law  school  graduates  from  his  mid- 
1930s  graduating  class  said  In  a  survey  10 
years  ago  that  they  made  an  average  of  more 
than  »70,000  annually,  he  added. 

Admitting  that  he  likes  his  Job  to  the 
extent  that  he  wouldn't  quit  or  accept  an- 
other "for  a  minion  dollars,"  the  former  up- 
town lawyer  said  the  advantages  of  a  lifetime 
tenure  i;i  office  are  becoming  outweighed  by 
tlie  defiatlng  salaries. 

He  wxs  critical  of  members  of  Congress, 
whom  he  said  "take  care  of  themselves  rather 
handuomely, "  in  that  sitting  members  of 
Congress  are  allowed  to  practice  law  and 
otherwise  earn  additional  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said.  Judges  are  paid 
the  same  amount  In  base  salary  as  members 
of  Congress  but  are  prohibited  from  most 
substantial  outside  work  because  of  possible 
ethical  conflicts. 

The  Judges  involved  In  the  suit  Include 
.six  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judges  from  various 
circuits,  and  38  District  Coiu-t  Judges  from 
across  the  U.S.  One  of  the  District  Court 
Judges  Is  Oliver  Carter,  who  is  presiding  over 
the  bank  robbery  trial  of  Patricia  Hearst  hi 
California. 

One  Judge  in\  olved  In  the  stilt  said  he  ex- 
pected criticism  for  the  legal  action,  but 
added : 

"A  federal  Judge  ha-s  as  much  right  to 
enforce  hLs  constitutional  rights  by  going  to 
court  as  anyone  else." 


NO-FAULT  AUTOMOBILE  INSUR- 
ANCE WILL  GREATLY  BENEFIT 
THE  POOR 

Ml'.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
"No-Fault  Automobile  Insurance:  Will 
the  Poor  Pay  More  Again?"  appeai-s  In 
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tlie  winter  1976  issue  of  the  Case  Western 
by  Prof.  William  C.  Leatherberry.  Profes- 
sor Leatherberry  is  a  former  legislative 
ii.v.istant  to  Congressman  Louis  Stokes. 
a  member  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

The  article  is  a  resounding,  almost  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  S.  354.  ProfeS' 
sor  Leatherberry  concludes  that  proposed 
uo-fault  legislation  presents  legislators 
with  the  opportunity  to  improve  the 
maimer  in  which  poor  people  are  treated 
in  the  automobile  accident  reparations 
.system.  The  State  no-fatUt  legislation 
enacted  to  date,  however,  improves  the 
situation  of  the  poor  only  slightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  the  author, 
"National  no-fault  legislation,  such  as 
the  National  No-Pault  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Act,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
pas-sed  the  Senate  in  1974.  remains  the 
best  hope  for  the  poor.  That  bill  pro- 
vided unlimited  medical  benefits  and 
other  reasonable  benefits  for  other  pe- 
cuniary losses.  It  covered  losses  suffered 
by  both  innocent  and  culpable  noncon- 
tributing  victims.  It  compelled  no-fault 
coverage,  but  allowed  States  to  avoid 
compelling  liability  coverage.  The  re- 
strictive tort  threshold  employed  speci- 
fied injury  criteria  only,  and  avoided  the 
inequities  associated  with  criteria  based 
on  dollars  of  loss.  The  bill  also  restricted 
suits  for  excess  economic  loss,  prohibited 
loss-cost  transfer,  and  provided  for  co- 
ordination benefits." 

The  following  is  a  summary  and  di- 
gest of  Professor  Leatherberry's  article. 
Material  in  brackets  did  not  appear  in 
the  article.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that 
the  material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Abolishing  tort  liahility.  The  poor  suf- 
fer more  than  any  other  group  from  the 
deticlencles  of  the  present  llablUty  system. 
Because  of  their  Umited  resources,  poor 
victims  suffer  most  from  the  delays  of  the 
llablUty  system  and  from  the  principle  that 
only  the  Innocent  Injured  by  the  faulty  may 
recover.  Only  45",  of  all  those  killed  or 
seriously  Injured  in  auto  accidents  bene- 
fited In  any  way  under  the  tort  liability 
sy.stem.  Most  compensation  comes  from  ool- 
lateral  sources  of  reparations,  such  as  health 
Insurance,  wage  conthitiatlon  systems,  and 
the  like,  and  these  resources  are  less  likely 
to  be  available  to  the  poor  victim. 

It  a  plan  Is  proposed  which  attempts  to 
limit  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  liability 
system.  It  would  seem  that  the  poor  would 
have  little  reason  to  oppose  a  change  In  the 
status  quo.  They  should,  however,  oppose 
boine  extensive  add-on  plans  which  leave  the 
l*bility  system  intact  and  In  addition  re- 
quire no-fault  coverage.  J.ike  all  interest 
jjronps.  the  poor  mus'i,  press  for  that  total 
IeKu>laiion  which  best  meets  ihelr  needs. 

(2)  Tlie  natvre  and  level  oj  benefits.  Ade- 
q.iate  medical  benefits  are  oi  critical  im- 
poriimce  to  poor  people  because  they  may 
mean  the  difference  between  full  rehabilita- 
tloii  and  permanent  disability.  The  affluent 
often  may  have  other  resources  to  obtain  the 
treatment  they  need;  the  poor  must  depend 
on  their  no-fault  coverage.  "Hie  affluent  wUl 
be  able  to  pay  medical  bills  and  await  reim- 
bursements, while  the  poor  will  have  to 
find  doctors  and  other  health-care  providers 
valuing  to  treat  them  and  wait  for  payment. 
Tlie  poor  therefore  have  more  interest  in 
plan  featvtres  designed  to  provide  prompt, 
efficient  payment  of  medical  bil!*. 
Medical  benefits  are  the  most   important 
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part  of  fh«  benefit  package.  At  the  very  least, 
the  poor  should  press  for  %  high  Uxrt  tiuwsh- 
otd. 

(S.  364  provides  unlimited  ccwapensatlon 
for  reasonable  medical  and  rehabilitation 
expenses.  Payments  must  be  made  within 
30  days  of  receipt  of  reasonable  proof  of  the 
claim  m  most  cases,  and  18'p  interest  per 
annum  must  be  paid  on  amounts  which  are 
overdue.  Claimants  whose  reasonable  ex- 
penses are  not  paid  may  obtain  attorneys 

(3)  T}ie  need  for  high  thresholds.  Because 
the  poor  wlU  fare  better  under  a  no-fault 
system  than  under  a  fault  system,  the  poor 
should  favor  a  high  threshold  plan,  one 
which  eliminates  all  but  the  most  serious 
cases.  The  medical  expense  threshold  offers 
the  potential  of  favoring  the  affluent  because 
of  the  "ethical  standard  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  set  fees  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  patient  to  pay."  Thus,  statutes  which  use 
a  standard  based  on  the  fee  charge  might  be 
based  unconstitutional,  because  they  dis- 
criminate against  the  poor.  Prom  a  stand- 
point of  fairness,  then,  perhaps  the  best 
choice  of  thresholds  is  one  which  uses  the 
nature  of  the  injury  rather  than  any  dollar 
figure  to  determine  which  cases  remain  in 
the  tort  system.  The  bill  which  passed  the 
U.S.  Senate  uses  this  approach;  however,  to 
date,  only  Michigan  has  enacted  such  a 
threshold. 

The  best  option  for  the  poor  Is  the  aboli- 
tion of  tort  llabUlty  for  excess  pec-uniary  loss. 
None  of  the  enacted  plans  has  abolished  tort 
liability  for  excess  loss,  but  S.  354  would 
eliminate  many  excess-loss  cases  by  means 
of  threshold  requirements.  Under  S.  354,  only 
economic  loss  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
benefit  limit  is  recoverable.  The  use  of 
threshold  criteria  would  ellmuiate  the  excess- 
loss  claims  of  the  affluent  who  are  not  se- 
riously injured  The  more  restrictive  the 
ttu^shold,  the  better  the  plan  wUl  be  for 
the  poor. 

(4)  Add-on  plaiui.  The  poor  .should  oppose 
some  extensive  add-on  plans  which  leave  the 
liability  system  largely  intact  and  in  addition 
require  no-fault  coverage.  Add-on  plans — 
those  which  do  not  abolish  tort  recovery — 
offer  little  or  no  prospects  for  reducing  pre- 
miums below  existing  levels.  'While  main- 
taining existing  tort  liability  and  adding  no- 
fatilt  coverage  to  the  insurance  package, 
these  plans  probably  will  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  total  insurance  package.  Add-on  plans 
are  a  bad  bargain  for  poor  people  because 
they  provide  the  same  no-fault  benefit  levels 
at  a  higher  cost  than  threshold  plans.  Sav- 
ings from  the  reduction  In  the  number  of 
tort  claims  and  the  elimination  of  double 
recovery  of  pecuniary  loss  exist  in  threshold 
plans  as  well  as  add-on  plans. 

(S.  354  places  extensive  restrictions  on 
cases  in  which  lawsuits  can  be  brought. 
BaslcaUy,  a  victim  can  sue  only  to  recover 
expenses  that  exceed  reasonable  limits  Im- 
posed by  states  (except  that  no  limitation 
on  reasonable  medical  and  rehablllation  ex- 
penses can  be  made),  and  to  recover  non- 
economic  damages  In  cases  of  ,serlou3  injury 
or  death.) 

(5)  Pain  and  suffrring.  Pain  and  sufTeriug 
damages  seem  to  be  a  "quixotic  luxury'^  In  a 
system  which  does  not  approach  full  com- 
pensation of  even  pecuniary  losses,  especially 
In  the  serious  cases.  The  theory  has  been  that 
the  tort  system  was  designed  not  for  com- 
pensation, but  for  corrective  Justice.  Pain 
and  suffering  damages  are  needed  In  a  cor- 
rective Justice  system,  both  to  deter  wrong- 
doing and  to  give  the  victim  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  Justice  is  being  done. 

However,  If  poor  people  are  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  either  a  compensatory  or 
corrective  justice  system,  the  former  cases 
more  sense.  Corrective  Justice  In  minor  cases 
is  a  luxury  the  poor  cannot  afford,  tlie  cake 
they  would  like  when  they  have  no  bread. 
Tlie  poor  should  pay  for  a  scheme  which 


emphasizes  compensation,  rather  thiau  cor- 
rective Justice.  The  best  choice  of  threstaolds 
is  one  which  uses  the  nature  of  the  injury 
rather  than  any  dcdlar  figure  to  determine 
which  cases  remain  in  the  tort  system. 

(S.  354  limits  suits  for  pain  and  suffering 
to  cases  of  serious  Injiu-y  or  death.  Tliesa 
thresholds  are  defined  by  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  not  monetary  expenses  incurred.) 

(6)  Compulsory  insurance.  Unless  both  no- 
fault  and  liability  insurance  coverages  are 
compulsory,  the  full  protectoiu  of  victims 
envisioned  by  no-fault  planners  wUl  not  ex- 
ist. Pecuniary  loss  protection  is  most  Im- 
portant for  the  poor.  Thfcir  representatives 
may  desire  to  support  compulsory  no-fanlt 
coverage,  since  poor  constituents  need  pro- 
tection the  most  and  are  least  likely  to  buy 
It  InvoluntarUy.  Poor  pec^le  will  not  need  or 
want  liabUlty  coverage,  however.  Although 
such  coverage  should  be  less  expensive  and 
more  available  to  them  if  the  threshold  plan 
is  enacted,  many  poor  people  could  rationally 
choose  to  do  without  It.  Their  representa- 
tives should  oppose  any  compulsion  beyond 
the  financial  respouslbUlty  laws  with  respect 
to  liability  coverage. 

(S.  354  requires  owners  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  a  state  with  a  nofaiUt  plan  in 
accordance  with  national  standards  to  ob- 
tain Insurance  for  basic  no-fault  benefits. 
However,  states  have  the  option  to  require 
insurance  for  the  payment  of  other  benefits 
or  of  tort  liability  damages  up  to  .'specified 
limits. ) 

(7)  Fair  and  equitable  rates.  With  respect 
to  the  total  restoration  of  funds  In  a  lia- 
bility system,  the  poor  subsidize  the  more 
affluent  who  collect  more  when  Injured.  The 
poor  who  do  buy  liability  Insurance  pay  rates 
reficcting  a  potential  loss  to  the  person  with 
whom  they  collide.  The  poor  would  fare 
much  better  in  a  first-party  no-fault  Insur- 
ance system.  Income  loss  Is  a  major  portion 
of  the  pecuniary  loss  compensable  under  a 
uo-fault  plan.  Au  Insurer  should  charge  less 
to  cover  a  poor  person  or  family  because  there 
is  a  lower  Income-loss  potential.  The  in- 
dustry should  take  Into  account  the  low- 
income  loss  potential  of  certain  groups  in 
filing  rates  under  the  no-fault  statute.  The 
poor  should  pay  for  no  more  than  they  ex- 
pect to  receive  in  Income  benefits.  That  is, 
rating  must  reflect  income-loss  potential. 

(S.  354  should  produce  a  more  equitable 
allocation  of  premium  costs.  Since  benefits 
are  paid  primarily  on  a  first-party,  no-fault 
basis,  the  policy  holder  should  pay  premiums 
based  upon  his  or  her  own  Income-loss  po- 
tential.) 

(8)  Recovery  for  the  uninsured.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  will  be  best  served  by  a  plan 
which  permits  both  culpable  and  Innocent, 
nou-contrlbtitlng  victims  to  recover  no-fault 
benefits.  In  order  to  minimize  the  costs  which 
must  be  Imposed  ujKin  Insured  motorists, 
some  of  whom  are  poor,  vehicle  registration 
requirements  and  sanctions  should  be  u^ed 
to  compel  all  motorists  to  Insure.  The  Uni- 
form Act  and  S.  354  both  take  this  approach. 

(9)  Coordination  of  benefits.  Plans  which 
fail  to  coordinate  benefits,  especially  no- 
fatilt  and  health  in.surp.nce  benefits,  will  force 
poor  motorists  to  pay  for  duplicate  coverage 
which  they  do  no<,  need  and  cannot  aftord. 
Unfcrtunately,  many  enacted  plans  have 
made  little  attempt  to  deal  with  this  dif- 
ficult Issue.  On  the  other  hand.  S.  354  permits 
the  state";  to  study  the  problem  of  coordi- 
nation of  benefits  and  to  determine  which 
approach  produreF  the  mo.st  economic.! 
coverage. 

Mr.  PHTIJP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
Profei.£or  Leatherberry ',s  conclusion 
bears  repeating: 

(T)he  state  no-fault  legislation  enacted 
to  date  Improves  the  situation  of  the  poor 
oiUy  slightly.  .  .  .  National  no-fault  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  National  No-Pault  Motor 
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Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  In  the  form  In  which 
It  paseed  the  Sen&te  In  1974,  remains  the  be^t 
liope  for  the  poor. 


THIS  NATION  OWES  MUCH  TO  ITS 
FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  no  na- 
tion has  owed  so  much  over  so  long  a 
period  of  time  to  so  many  people  as  this 
Nation  owes  to  its  farmers  and  ranchers. 
Not  only  do  they  struggle  against  nature, 
and  the  long  odds  that  such  a  struggle 
presents,  but  they  succeed.  They  feed  not 
only  225  million  Americans  better  than 
any  other  citizens  in  any  other  country, 
but  they  provide  millions  of  tons  of  food 
for  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  heard  criticism  in  some  quarters 
that  much  of  our  agricultural  research  is 
carried  out  only  as  part  of  some  so-called 
agri-business  effort.  This  notion  demeans 
the  truly  dedicated  and  selfless  work  that 
our  agricultural  researchers  perform  for 
the  Nation. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  February  27  issue  of  Science 
magazine,  written  by  J.  B.  Kendrick,  Jr., 
vice  president  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  California-Berkeley,  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  agricultural 
research  undertaken  in  this  Nation  has 
benefited  all  Ameiicans,  and  the  entire 
world. 

Our  farmers  and  ranchers,  working  in 
the  field  to  put  into  reality  the  theories 
and  findings  of  agricultural  researchers, 
stand  at  the  bridge,  in  a  sense.  They  will 
be  the  ones  who  must  provide  the  food 
that  the  world  needs  in  the  upcoming 
decades.  They  will  be  the  ones  who  must 
get  that  extra  bushel  of  wheat,  that  extra 
10  pounds  of  beef,  that  more  protein- 
rich  strain  of  com  from  the  earth.  Work- 
ing with  them  will  be  the  university  and 
research  organization-based  agricultuial 
scientists. 

This  is  a  time  for  cooperation  with,  and 
support  for,  our  agricultural  commu- 
nity— scientist,  farmer,  rancher,  pro- 
ducer. Mr.  President  I  commend  Mr. 
Kendrlcks  editorial  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Is   Ac:Ricri.TfRE   Rfsfarch.' 

The  continual  cacophony  abouc  agricul- 
tural research  and  Its  leadership  voiced  by 
persons  outside  the  community  of  agricul- 
tural scientists  and  specialists  lead.s  those  of 
ud  Inside  the  community  to  wonder  where 
our  critics  get  their  facts.  One  wonders  If 
these  critics  have  taken  a  close  look  at  what 
Is  going  on  these  days  In  the  laboratories, 
greenhousds,  and  field  plots  of  our  present- 
day  agrlculvural  scientists.  While  pesticide 
critics  capture  most  of  todays  media  spot- 
lights by  suggesting  there  is  a  preoccupation 
with  chemical  pesticide  research,  much  more 
is  under  way  In  the  agricultural  sciences. 

Critics  suggest  that  agricultural  research 
lacks  leaders  and  accuse  agricultural  scien- 
tist of  being  "hired  hands"  of  agricultural 
business.  Before  publicizing  that  theme,  they 
should  look  Into  the  laboratories  of  our  lead- 
ing agricultural  scientists  to  see  firsthand 
what  is  going  on.  To  cite  only  a  few  examples, 
a  group  of  scientists  here  at  the  University 
of  California  ts  trying  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  nitrogen  fixation  In  or^er  to  Improve 
the  production  of  plant  proteip  in  cere.U  and 


fora^  crops  and  utilize  solar  energy  and 
nitrogen  In  the  atmosphere  to  replace  the 
chemical  fertUlzers  on  which  we  are  so  heav- 
ily dependent.  Another  large  group  of  re- 
searchers Is  studying  the  ecological  relation- 
ships between  insects  both  harmful  and  ben- 
eficial to  plants  and  animals.  TTieir  hope  Is 
to  define  and  establish  natural  conditions 
that  will  hold  populations  of  the  harmful 
pests  to  nondestructive  levels,  thus  leading 
to  a  reduction  of  the  present  pesticide  load 
ill  our  environment.  Still  other  scientists  are 
.seeking  ways  to  reduce  and  alleviate  waste 
matters  of  agricultural  production  which  ac- 
cumulate in  ground  water  sysrtems  and  In 
prime  agricultural  land.  Pood  sclentl-^ts  are 
eacraged  in  reseanh  to  Improve  the  nutri- 
tional quality  of  proce.s.-^cd  food  and  are 
studying  the  problems  of  inadequate  nutri- 
tion in.  the  le.ss  fortunate  segments  of  our 
•society.  Social  scientists  and  agriculturists 
are  working;  with  rural  communities  and 
with  farm  workers  to  help  them  develop 
more  economically  viable  communities  and 
occtipatloixs.  Our  extension  activities  are  di- 
rected toward  improving  knowledge  about 
nutritional  well-being  and  about  how  to  get 
the  most  benefit  from  home  garden.?  and 
hoiiie-cannixt  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Basic  research  Into  the  cau.ses  and  nature 
of  plant  and  animal  diseases  Is  under  way, 
with  discoveries  regularly  being  made  which 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  anri  ultimate  control  of  human  dls- 
e.ves  For  example.  Inst  year  our  agricultural 
s'lentlsts  Identified  a  new  disease  causal 
a^ent,  the  vlrold,  wliich  may  well  be  a  cau.sa- 
ilve  anient  for  some  of  the  mysterious  htiman 
Hiid  animal  diseases. 

Work  of  this  type  absorbs  a  large  part  of 
the  total  re.5ovirces  available  for  research  In 
agriculture.  The  scientists  Involved  are  mo- 
tlvr.'ed  by  fhelr  own  creative  Interest,  and 
its  expression  in  these  new  research  direc- 
tions has  been  abetted  and  supported  by  the 
HKrlculturcU  leadership  that  critics  find  so 
inadeqiiate. 

No  disagreement  ehould  he  found  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  academic  community  ac- 
cept lt«  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
world  food  and  Job  situations,  and  a  review 
of  recent  literature  and  of  world  and  national 
conferences  will  demonstrate  the  strong  ef- 
fort being  exerted  In  this  direction.  The  aim 
ts  to  assure  that  expendltxires  of  public  funds 
on  food  and  agricultural  research  are  one  of 
tl;e  soundest  Investments  In  the  future  wel- 
fare of  mankind  that  can  be  made.  With  a 
projected  increase  of  2  to  3  billion  mouths  to 
feed  in  this  world  in  the  next  25  years,  peace 
will  be  in  the  balance  unless  hunger  and 
.starvation  can  be  overcome.  Developing  coun- 
tries will  need  to  place  food  development  as 
high  or  higher  than  national  security  and 
industrial  development  In  their  national  pri- 
orities If  they  are  to  achieve  economic  sta- 
bilUy.  We  are  fortunate  that  the  pa.st  leaders 
of  oi;r  nation  placed  food  and  agricultural 
development  in  such  an  Important  place 
among  our  national  goals.  A.s  the  world's 
population  rapidly  cxpand-s,  we  will  have  a 
renewed  challenge  to  meet  the  need  for  food. 
We  hope  thio  challenge  will  be  met  with  the 
help  of  our  "nonagricultural"  colleagues,  who 
perhaps  have  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
political  and  cultural  barriers  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  goal. — J.  B.  Kendrick,  Jr.,  Vice 
President  of  Agricultural  Scierices,  Vniier- 
ii/y  0/  California.  Systemicidc  Adntinintra- 
tion    Derkvlry  94720. 


SIXTY -FOURTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
THE  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  64  years  ago,  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  a  remarkable  woman  named  Juliette 
Gordon  Low  founded,  with  Jnst  18  mem- 
bers, the  first  company  of  Girl  Scouts. 


On  this  March  12,  at  5  pjn.,  thousands 
of  Otrl  Scouts  In  an  50  States,  tuid  around 
the  world  wherever  Girl  Scout  troops  on 
foreign  soil  are  based,  will  join  In  simul- 
taneous ceremonies  to  celebrate  this 
great  organization's  64th  birthday.  The 
"Flames  of  Freedom"  observances  that 
will  take  place  on  that  day.  In  combined 
tribute  to  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  and 
Girl  Scouting's  anniversary,  will  be 
marked  by  the  presentation  to  State  and 
regional  officials  of  a  imique  Girl  Scout 
gift  of  service  to  the  Nation  during  its 
200th  year  of  independence.  Girl  Scouts 
in  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  here 
gathered  together  written  descriptions  of 
Bicentennial  year  projects  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  their  separate  com- 
munities and  these  pledges  of  service  will 
be  presented  on  that  day  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  officially  accepted  on  their 
behalf  by  the  governmental  officials  who 
will  join  the  Girl  Scouts  in  these  unique 
nationwide  and  worldwide  ceremonies. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  service 
to  their  neighbors,  within  their  commu- 
nities, should  be  Girl  Scouting's  Bicen- 
tennial gift  to  the  Nation.  Prom  its  small 
beginnings,  64  years  ago,  caring  for,  and 
sharing  with  others  have  been  among 
the  important  qualities  Girl  Scouting  has 
endeavored  to  instill  In  its  young  mem- 
bers. Leaming-by-doing  has  been  the 
key  element  in  the  organization's  fine 
program  of  Informal  education.  Concern 
for  the  well-being  of  their  communities 
and  their  nation  have  always  been  ex- 
pressed through  the  kind  of  constructive 
action  and  dedicated  work  represented  in 
the  pledges  of  service  the  Girl  Scouts 
present  to  all  Americans  this  week. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  today  in  expressing  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  great  contribution  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  U.S.A.  have  made  to  this  Nation  dur- 
ing their  64  years  of  growth  and  service, 
and  our  commendation  on  the  splendid 
means  they  have  chosen  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  country 
during  this  Bicentennial  Year. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
ACTiVlTlES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
gressional investigations  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  have  probably  accom- 
plished some  unexpected  good  results. 

I  have  noted  in  recent  weeks  many  edi- 
torial writers  and  syndicated  columnists 
have  come  to  the  defense  of  our  Intel- 
ligence agencies,  particularly  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  one  such  column  was 
written  by  a  very  talented  journalist  in 
North  Dakota — Mr.  Wajme  Lubenow— 
who  has  a  unique  way  of  combining 
common  sense  with  good  humor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(The  Independent  Carrlngton,  Mar.  3,  1976] 

Names  Shottld  Be  In  Panrx 

(By  Wayne  Lubenow) 

Journalism  has  been  getting  a  particularly 
bad  name  of  late  and  maybe  it  Is  deserved. 

We  bad   CBS  television  personality  Dan 
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Schorr  who  got  ahold  of  a  secret  government 
report  and  put  parts  of  it  m  the  tube.  That's 
okay.  But  Schorr  then  sold  tta«  report  to  a 
weekly  New  York  paper  for  cash. 

That's  reprehensible.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  public's  right  to  know.  That 
wasn't  his  report  to  selL  He  didn't  own  It. 
He  got  It  clandestinely  and  U  he  wanted  to 
broadcast  it,  fine.  But  be  had  no  more  right 
to  sell  it  than  Richard  Nixon  bad  in  taking 
tax  deductions  on  government  papers,  an 
act  that  Schorr  self-righteously  attacked. 

But  Schorr  Is  part  of  the  electronics  media 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  good  guys 
vho  dispense  the  printed  word. 

Us  good  guys?  Well,  not  when  you  con- 
sider that  antl-CIA  magaglne  In  Washing- 
ton, "Counterspy,"  and  rags  like  It  In  London, 
Paris  and  Athens  which  rushed  Into  print 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  American 
operatives  overseas. 

What  happened  after  that  is  that  a  couple 
of  our  spies  got  gunned  down  and  the  others 
(and  their  families)  are  fearful  of  their 
lives. 

I  agree  that  the  CI.\  has,  perhaps,  over- 
stepped the  hazy-gray  purpose  for  which  It 
was  set  up.  I  don't  like  thenx  spying  .on 
American  cltlaens  for  political  purposes  or 
Ttslng  other  Cestapo-llke  tactics.  And  I  don't 
like  them  plotting  the  assassinations  of 
banana-republic  leaders. 

But  tntelligenc3  agents,  spies,  can't  play 
by  the  Marquis  of  Queeusberry  rules.  Spies 
don't  go  around  handing  out  business  cards. 

I  dont  see  how  even  the  OMSt  ardent  CIA 
foes  can  put  down  the  value  of  Intelligence. 
I  mean,  it's  nice — no.  Imperative — to  know 
what  the  other  guy  is  doing  and  thinking, 
especially  when  they  are  plotting  against 
you. 

Who  can  doubt  the  value  of  intelligence? 
At  the  Battle  of  Midway  In  World  War  n  we 
won  becatise  we  had  broken  the  Japanese 
code  and  that  was  the  swing  battle  of  the 
war.  A  lot  of  good  agents  gave  their  lives  to 
supply  the  Information.  That's  what  Intelli- 
gence is  all  about. 

But  let's  get  back  tn  "Counterspy"  and  the 
other  publications.  If  they  are  as  objective 
as  they  claim  to  be  their  course  Is  crystal 
clear. 

Their  next  logical  step  Is  to  publish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  spies  who 
operate  In  the  U.S. — the  Ru.sslans.  Chinese, 
Cubans,  et.  al. 

After  all,  fair  is  fair. 

If  some  of  the  foreign  spies  In  America  get 
bumped  off  by  far-out  groups  or  whoever . . . 
well,  "Counterspy"  can  have  no  quarrel  with 
that. 

I  mean,  we  assassinate  our  own  people 
with  great  frequency  and  "Coxinterspy" 
can't  possibly  object  to  a  few  foreign  spies 
getting  wasted — especially  when  "Counter- 
spy" started  it  all. 

I  wotild  think  that  the  magazine  would  be 
honor-bound  to  print  names  and  addresses 
of  foreign  spies — If  they  insist  on  describing 
thenxselves  as  responsible  press. 

Well.  If  "Counterspy"  refuses  to  do  the 
right  thing  as  I  suggested,  then  maybe  the 
CIA  should  have  some  recourse. 

After  all,  in  this  cotxntry  which  is  famous 
for  "dirty  tricks,"  why  can't  the  CIA  pull 
one? 

I  think  the  CIA  should  publish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  editors  and  staffers 
and  backers  of  "Counterspy"  and  those  other 
magazines  in  London  and  Paris  and  Athens. 

Certainly  "Counterspy"  could  have  no 
argument  about  that.  I  mean.  If  we  publish 
you,  why  can't  you  publish  ns? 

It's  Just  sort  of  the  old  Ctelden  Rule,  the 
do-unto-others  concept,  the  walk-a-mlle-ln- 
hls-moccaslns  credo,  the  sa\ice-for-tbe-goose- 
Is-sauce-for-the-gander  tradttlon. 

"Counterspy"  personnel  should  surely  ap- 
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plaud  such  an  act  of  equal  time  and  fairness 
by  the  CIA  although  I  doubt  tlkey  wowld. 

If  they  find  themselves  looking  over  their 
BhouMer»  on  dark  nights,  well,  then  they 
know  how  CIA  agents  felt  after  their  cover 
had  been  blown. 

Because  there  are  as  many  nuts  in  this 
country  as  there  are  overseas — plenty  of  them 
who  wouldn't  blink  an  eye  at  gunning  down 
a  "Counterspy"  staffer. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  doesn't  happen.  Let's 
pray  that  the  pen  remains  mightier  than  the 
sword. 

But  let's  keep  the  pen  responsible. 


FELIX  FRANKFURTER.  CIVIL 
LIBERTARIAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  at  the 
Second  Annual  Francis  Biddle  Memorial 
Lecture  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
February  25,  1976,  Mr.  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr., 
delivered  an  address  on  "Felix  Frankfur- 
ter: Civil  Libertarian." 

Few  men  in  America  have  contributed 
more  to  the  struggle  for  civil  liberties 
and  social  and  economic  justice  than 
Joseph  Rauh  and  few  jurists  were  more 
intimately  involved  in  this  struggle  than 
the  man  Joe  served  as  clerk,  Felix  Frank- 
furter. FeUx  Frankfurter's  record  as  both 
a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  as  a  defender  of  civil  liberties 
and  humajpL  rights  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Rauh  in  Ahe  following  address.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  it  be  piinted  in 
the  RECokp. 

There  o^uag  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows:   ^ 

FFrg  yBtTinfruHTER:  Crvn.  Libert akian 
(By  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.) 

tiven  one  iK>t  easily  Intimidated  can  hardly 
avoid  a  certain  sense  of  unease  at  succeed- 
ing Judge  William  Hastie  in  a  biennial  lec- 
ture series  In  memory  of  Francis  Biddle  on 
a  subject  involving  Felix  Frankfurto-.  In  the 
company  of  such  distinction  and  scholarship 
far  too  much  may  be  expected  of  this  over- 
matched civil  liberties  lawyer. 

Judge  Hastle's  career  ts  an  Inspiration,  net 
only  to  Blacks  tar  whom  be  made  an  historic 
breakthrough  with  his  appointment  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  but  to  all  Americans  de- 
voted to  civil  freedom  and  racial  eq\iallty 
Judge  Hastle's  inaugural  Biddle  lecture  two 
years  ago,  an  elegant  essay  adding  signifi- 
cantly, to  thought  and  learning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  free  speech,  set  highest  standards  for 
less -eloquent  successors. 

Francis  Biddle,  in  whose  honor  these  lec- 
tures are  given,  was  one  of  the  great  civil 
libertarians  of  his  generation.  His  over -all 
record  as  Attorney  General  compares  favor- 
ably with  those  of  both  his  predecessors  and 
successors.  His  courage  and  determination 
were  further  evidenced  towards  the  end  of 
his  career  by  his  assumption  of  the  Chair- 
manship of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
at  a  time  when  ADA  was  tinder  heaviest  at- 
tack during  the  Cold  War  anti-Communist 
hysteria  (what  is  loosely  referred  to  as  the 
McCarthy  period  despite  the  Senator's  late 
arrival  on  the  scene).  After  all.  calilng  a 
Philadelphia  Biddle  a  Communist  was  a  little 
much,  even  in  those  days,  and  he  spread  his 
protective  umbreUa  over  others  like  myself 
less  Invulnerable  to  attack. 

As  for  Professor  and  later  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  to  speak  of  him  tonight  re- 
quires the  confession  that  I  would  likely 
be  an  overstuffed  corporate  lawyer  in  my 
hometown  of  Cincinnati  mutterlrtg  about 
forced  busing  and  all  that  damn  govern- 
ment  regulation   of   business   If  a   teacher 


affectionately  known  as  FF  hadut  sent  me 
to  Washlngtcm  as  one  at  his  Hajipy  Hot  Dogs 
hack.  In  the  IMOb.  Tliera  I  bad  ttaa  opportu- 
nity at  least  to  ImMba  the  Irtfiallmn  of  Ben- 
jamin CardOKO,  Benjamin  Cohen,  and  so 
nutny  other  towering  figures  on  the  New 
Deal  scene.  If  my  little  lecture  tonight  on 
"Felix  Frankfurter:  ClvU  LIhertarlan"  faiU 
to  live  up  to  your  expectations.  It  will  not 
be  for  want  of  affection  for  him  or  for  the  in- 
spiring associations  he  made  poaalhle. 

Our  story  starts  in  the  autumn  of  1917 
when  President  Wllaon  established  a  Media- 
tion Commission  to  deal  with  atrlkea  plagu- 
ing the  war  effort;  he  appointed  Frankfurter, 
then  in  his  mid^thlrtles  and  already  a  vet- 
eran social  reformer.  Secretary  and  Counsel. 
When  Wilson  met  with  the  Commlaslon,  he 
turned  to  Frankfurter  and  said :  "There's  one 
more  matter  I  want  this  commlBslon  to  look 
into  and,  as  lawyer  of  the  oommlssion,  Mr. 
Frankfurter,  this  will  be  particularly  your 
concern.  That  is  the  Mconey  case  which  is 
greaUy  disturbing  our  Allies,  Russia  and 
Italy.  When  you  get  to  California,  I  hope 
you  will  look  into  that  and  report  to  me 
about  it."  Tom  Mooney,  a  labor  leader,  bad 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  alleged  com- 
plicity in  a  bomb  explosion  that  klUed  many 
people  attending  a  Preparedness  Day  Parade 
in  San  Francisco  aa  July  22, 1018.  The  Media- 
tion Commission,  persuaded  that  Mooney's 
conviction  had  been  obtained  through  per- 
Jxired  testimony,  filed  a  report  with  the  Pres- 
ident, written  by  Frankfurter,  urging  'WU- 
son  to  "use  his  good  oOcta  to  Invoke  action 
by  the  governor  of  California  ...  to  the 
end  that  a  itew  trial  may  be  had  for  Mooney. 
whereby  guilt  or  Innocence  may  be  put  to 
the  test  of  unquestionable  justice."  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  as  requested,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  limited  his  response  to 
conunuUng  Mooney's  aentenoe  to  life  Wi- 
prlsonment.  "Free  Tom  MoMiey"  became  a 
liberal  rallying  cry  for  two  decades. 

Some  seventeen  years  later.  Professor 
Frankfurter  bounced  Into  bis  federal  juris- 
diction seminar  with  a  question  to  a  student 
who  had  failed  to  read  the  latest  Supreme 
Court  advance  sheets  as  required,  "Mr.  Rauh, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Mooney  decfelon?" 
Not  knowing  ^irhat  the  decision  was  and 
knowing  even  less  of  FTankfurterlB  role  In  the 
matter,  I  started  faking  about  cme  having  to 
understand  the  reaction  of  the  Callfomls 
courts  to  the  war  fever  and  went  on  with  an 
inane  socicdoglcal  flinniBter.  With  a  roar  of 
disbeUef  audible  aa  far  as  the  Boston  Com- 
mon that  anyone  dldnt  know  he  had  saved 
Tom  Mooney's  life,  he  told  the  story  right 
down  to  the  Supreme  Oomfs  just  decided 
Mooney  v.  Hollohan  decision.  There  the 
Cotirt  had  held  that  a  state  conviction  ob- 
tained through  the  prosecutor's  knowing 
use  of  perjured  testimony  violated  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  could  be  reversed  In  federal 
court.  He  called  the  case  then,  as  he  did 
later  in  his  Reminiscences,  "one  of  the  most 
Important  decisions  of  the  Court."  His  en- 
thusiasm for  this  breakthrough  In  federal 
review  of  state  criminal  processes  hardly 
foreshadowed  the  deference  he  at  times  felt 
compelled  to  pay  state  courts  In  the  crimi- 
nal field  when  he  later  went  on  the  'Bench. 

If  the  Mooney  report  "scandalized  Ameri- 
can conservatives,"  as  Joseph  Lash  has  put  it. 
Frankfurter's  "Report  on  the  Blsbee  Deporta- 
tions" poured  fuel  on  the  fire.  More  than  a 
thousand  striking  miners  In  Blsbee,  Arizona, 
had  been  rounded  up  by  a  local  vlgUante 
group  In  1917,  shipped  by  train  to  New 
Mexico  and  dumped  there  without  food  and 
water — what  Frankfurter  later  referred  to  as 
"brutality  and  injustice  in  the  raw."  By 
strange  chance  the  leader  of  the  vigilantes 
was  one  Jack  Greenway,  a  Teddy  Roosevelt 
"Rough  Rider,"  whose  wife  was  also  dose  to 
the  Roosevelt  family.  This  resulted  In  Roose- 
velt blasting  Frankfurter  for  "an  attitude 
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which  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  that 
ci(  Trotsky  and  the  other  Bolshevik  leaders  in 
Russia,"  a  diatribe  that  followed  FF  through 
much  of  his  life.  But  history  has  vindicated 
PrankXurter  not  Roosevelt  on  the  Bisbee  de- 
portations, another  illustration  of  the  rather 
obvious  maxim  that  civil  liberties  actions  are 
rarely  popular  when  taken  and  almost  uni- 
\ersaUy  applauded  far  enough  down  the  road. 
Returning  to  Harvard  Law  School  after  the 
wnr.  Frankfurter  became,  in  Dean  Monroe 
Freedman'B  words,  "a  whirlwuid  of  pa.ssion 
and  brilliance  in  scholarship  and  advoca- 
cy. .  . ."  He  fought  the  Palmer  "Red"  deporta- 
tions of  the  early  '20s  in  a  leadinu;  ca^c  in 
Boston  and  later  told  friends  lie  was  a.-!  proud 
of  his  cross-examination  of  J.  Edsjar  Hoo\cr 
in  that  case  as  of  anything  he  ever  did  i  curi- 
ously, reporter  after  reporter  writing' about 
Hoover  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this  cros.s- 
examlnatlon,  have  been  unable  to  locate  it 
anywhere  in  the  flies  in  the  P'ederal  Court- 
house in  Boston).  He  Joined  in  a  "  Repoii 
Upon  the  Illegal  Practices  of  the  United 
States  Depao'tment  of  Justice"  in  this  period. 
Attacking  such  actions  as  arrests  without 
warrants,  illegal  searches  and  seizures  and 
the  use  of  provocative  agents.  He  was  one  of 
too  few  who  resp>onded  to  Ro^jer  Baldwin's 
call  for  assistance  In  forming  and  maintain- 
ing the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  He 
headed  the  legal  defense  of  the  Amalk-amated 
Clothing  Workers  against  an  lnJuncM'>i<  that 
would  have  destroyed  the  union. 

It  was  thus  only  natural  that  Pelbc  Frank- 
furter should  be  drawn  Into  the  Sacco-Vun- 
zetti  case,  one  of  the  most  dramatic,  impor- 
tant, and  controversial  prostetution-.  m  our 
history.  Yet  the  Frankfurter  rule  in  'he  case 
has.  at  least  for  me,  certain  curious  aspects. 
The  murder  of  paymaster  Berardelli  at  Brain- 
tree.  Massachusetts,  occurred  in  the  aununer 
of  1920.  The  two  accused  were  jiiitt  the  sort 
of  Italian  imnilgrants  to  whose  defense 
Frankfurter  might  have  been  expected  to 
leap;  he  had  come  to  the  defense  of  many  of 
the  immigrants  subjected  to  deportation  pro- 
ceedings In  the  wake  of  the  Palmer  Red 
raids.  Indeed,  the  prosecutor  used  the  po.st- 
World  War  I  Red  hysteria  to  get  at  these 
two  "draft-dodging  anarchuits  '  almost  in 
direct  imitation  of  Attorney  General  Palmer. 
Yet  for  five  long  years  Profe&sor  Frankfurter 
paid  no  attention  to  the  case  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Reminiscence.^.  '  ."-eat  families. 
friendships  and  associations." 

When  he  Anally  did  enter  thn  la-^e  in  1»25, 
five  years  after  the  murder,  he  was.  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  "prcipelled  and  com- 
pelled by  the  something  in  me  that  revolted 
agaln&t  .  .  .   |thel  conduct  of  »  d'.strict  ai- 
toruey  resulting  in  the  potential   death  of 
two  people  accused  of  murder.'   The  conduct 
abovit  which  Frankfurter  read  ui  the  presa  in 
1925  and  which  he  later  said  "outraged  '  his 
•■.sensibilities"  sufficiently  to  cutet   the  case, 
was  the  district  attorney's  delioerate  qiies.- 
tiontug  of  the   police  ballistic   expeii,   who 
was  testifying  at  the  trial  .'ii  the  question 
whether  the  bullet  taken  fiom  tiie  bodv  of 
paymaster  Berardelli  came  from  the  ptirticii- 
lar  Colt  automatic  found  on  Satco.  m  such 
a  way  as  to  elicit  an  answer  iinplymt;  tti  the 
jurj-  more  than  the  expert  iir.ended  m  con- 
vey.   Although    the    district    attuiney    Knew 
that  his  ballistics  expert  was  uiiahle   lo  .say 
that  the  buUet  was  fired  from  Sacco  s  Colt 
atitomatic.  he  elicited  from  'lini  the  n.iswer 
'My  opinion  is   that   it  is  roiiMsteiit   i*iih 
hein^  fired  from  that  pistol  '    But  ■hf  ques- 
tion of  "consistency"  with  a  paiin'Uir  pis- 
tol is  hardly  that   unusual;    indeed,  d-fense 
trl.ii  counsel   (Thomp.ron.  B:hrui4inn  and  Hill 
were  not  yet  in  the  ca.se)   could  easil>   have 
clarified  for  the  Jury  by  cro&=-ex-\miiiiitiou 
the  difference  between  an  opinion  whether 
the  bullet  was  fired  from  Sacco's  pistol  and 
an  opinion  that  "it  is  consistent  with  being 
fued   from   that  pistol."  My  own   feeling-.  I 
.•onfes..=.  Is  that  Frankfnrtfr.  surrounded  by 


an  aura  of  clTll  llbertarlanism  possibly  un- 
matched in  tbe  Nation,  became  conscience- 
stricken  at  standing  by  while  two  Italian 
immigrants  were  being  railroaded  to  death 
because  they  were  anarchist  draft-dodgers 
and  the  1926  press  accounts  of  the  district 
attorney's  conduct  resulting  from  Mr. 
Thomps<jn'8  motion  for  a  new  trial  evoked 
memories  of  the  Moouey  case  and  became  the 
occasion  for  a  long-overdue  intervention. 

In  any  event,  and  whatever  the  reason  for 
Frankfurter's  entry  into  the  case,  he  soon 
became  Its  leading  tlg-ure.  His  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  1927  touched  the 
con.science  of  the  Nation  (parenthetically  it 
MUfTht  be  noted  that  the  artii'le  relies  only  to 
a  limited  de^tree  on  the  dL'-trlct  attorneys 
qiifsiloning  that  .suppo.sedlv  brought  Prank- 
furiei-  into  the  casei.  He  turned  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  article  into  a  iMjuk  that  wen' 
riaind  'he  world.  He  defended  his  deni.'inds 
tor  ti  lie.',  trial  arjalnst  repealed  atlHcke  by 
Pr(>fes.snr  VVlKm>>re  and  others.  He  forced  the 
Goveiiior  to  app*)!!!!  a  sjwcIhI  coninilsslon. 
v.ltH  Harvard  President  I^well  ft  its  iiead.  to 
revit  A-  the  case  1  radically,  the  Coniinlsslon'.'i 
report  went  against  Sacco  and  V(<iiv*'tii, 
Frankfurter  later  quoted  apprtr-iiiKl'-'  the 
statement  of  a  numial  friend  of  ins  ami 
Lowells  that  "Laurence  Lowell  was  iiicupa- 
ble  of  seeint;  that  two  wops  truld  be  rlKh' 
and  the  Yankee  Judiciary  could  be  wront;.  ' 
But  even  more  than  Lowell,  Frankfurter 
blamed  'he  sad  end  of  the  case  on  "men  who 
know  I  but  I  do  not  speak  out."  "Few  ques- 
tions," he  said,  "bother  nie  more  .  .  .  than 
what  IS  it  that  inase?  people  cowardh.  inakt.- 
peoplc  rinild  and  afrnid  to  .mi\  public!-,  wli.u 
they  .sav  privately  " 

Ai'er  tlie  Lowell  report  was  in,  Fraiik- 
fur'er  felt  thai  further  ertorts  on  ills  part 
would  be  counterproductive  and  that  hi> 
role  "for  the  present  us  silence.  .  .  ."  Tlie 
latt  desperate  etTort-,  to  save  Sacco  and  Vau- 
zetti  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1927  were 
handled  by  others  Whether  Justice  Holmes 
to  whom  a  la.st-ditch  appeal  to  t^lock  the 
execution  was  made,  would  more  likely  have 
been  persuaded  by  Frankfurter  than  b\ 
others,  we  will  never  know.  Holmes  wrote 
a  short  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  review  state  criminal  trials,  adding 
helple.ssly  that  "far  stronger  ca.ses  than  thts 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  blacks  when 
the  Supreme  Court  has  denied  lt.s  power." 
Sub.sequent  plea.s  to  Brandels  and  Stone 
were  eqiiallv  unavailing.  Possibly  Professor 
Frankfurter  had  their  rehictance  to  review- 
even  so  outrageous  a  state  criminal  trial  as 
that  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  In  mind  when  he 
told  hLs  cla-is  .some  seven  years  later  that 
Mooney  v.  HoUohan  was  "one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  the  Court  '  For 
Moonev  made  clear  that  federal  court; 
would  no  louder  sit  idly  hv  where  state 
criminal  trials  went  beyond  the  boiuids  ul 
civlll/ed  decency,  a  decision  that  came  vettr,s 
too  late  to  pre\eni  thl.^  up'y  blot  t'U  our 
Nation  s  system  C'l  justice. 

Ffli<  Frankfurter,  defender  of  Turn 
Moi.iiev,  of  harassed  aliens,  of  .stranded 
nil.iers.  of  Sacco  and  Van/etti,  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Jaiiuat'  ln:J!*  sustained 
not  only  by  Brandels'  beilet  in  him  as  'the 
nio.^t  useful  law.er  in  the  United  Siate;^," 
but  al.so  by  the  support  of  clwl  hberturlans 
evervwliere.  The  Nation  msttra/ine  hailed 
Franklin  Roosevelt  s  choice  for  the  high 
bench,  stating,  "From  the  lime  he  uas  in- 
atrumeiital  in  .sasl'iu  Mooney  froir  execution 
to  hLs  defense  uf  Sacco  and  Vati/ettl 
Frankfurter  has  shown  his  devoihui  to  Jus- 
tice iind  Ills  courage."  1  iie  New  York  'limes 
wrote  of  Frankfurter'.H  devotitm  to  "the 
Intekiritv  of  human  rights."  His  friend  and 
formtr  pupil  Archibald  MacLeish  predicted 
that  he  would  permit  'lettisiatures  the  wlde=5t 
latitude  in  framing  economic  measures  alter- 
ing property  relations  while  sliarply  reject- 
ing all  attempts  to  c.'rtall  or  restrict  civil 


llbertlefi.  "  And  MacLeish  had  l>ehlnd  him, 
m  making  this  prediction.  Frankfurter's  own 
lectiues  on  Justice  Holmes  Just  a  year  earlier 
in  which  he  spoke  approvingly  of  Holmes' 
actions  in  giving  full  reign  to  legislative 
conduct  In  the  area  of  economic  regulation 
while  finding  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties  sufficiently  precious  to  be  guarded 
jealously  by  the  courts  in  reviewing  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action.  "Mr.  Justice 
HolineK,"  wrote  Frankfurter  in  1938.  "at- 
tributed very  different  legal  significance  to 
those  liberties  of  the  individual  which  his- 
tory has  attested  as  the  Indl.spensable  condi- 
tions of  a  free  society  from  that  which  he 
attached  to  liberties  which  derived  merely 
from  shifting  eccmomlc  arrangements  .  .  . 
and  was  far  more  ready  to  find  legislative 
invasion  in  this  field  | civil  liberties  |  than 
ill  tlie  area  of  debatable  economic  reform" 
Mr  MacLeish  rea.-.<ined  that  "It  i.s  difficult 
to  a\oid  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Frank- 
furier  will  take  his  stand  upon  llie  same 
ciistliictlon." 

The  test  was  not  long  in  coming.  On 
April  •j'i,  1940.  hardly  more  than  a  year  after 
I-rHiiK.  inter  Joined  the  Court,  argument  was 
heard  on  tlie  case  of  Lillian  and  William 
Oobitis.  two  ^rade  school  Jehovah's  Witness, 
•vho  were  expelled  lor  refusing  to  salute  the 
n«^  111  violation  of  a  local  board  of  educa- 
iioi.  r'-^ciHtion.  The  young  Oobltis  children 
believed  that  saluting  the  flag  denied  the 
supremacy  ol  God  in  violation  of  their  deeply 
lield  religious  tenets, 

I  he  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
111  a  nioji  favfjrable  posture  for  the  expelled 
:icli.x>l  ihildr«-n.  A  respected  District  Jud^e, 
-\l(>ei»  Maris,  mipressed  by  the  "earnestness 
•nd  .Mucerlty  ■  of  the  plaintiffs  on  the  wil- 
iips-  si  and,  found  that  "they  sincerely  believe 
111  It  the  act  I  of  saluting  I  does  have  a  deep 
lehtitms  meaiiiiif;  and  is  an  act  of  worship 
whii-h  they  can  conscientiously  render  to 
God  alone.  .  .  "Our  beloved  flag."  Judge 
Msrts  ruled,  "the  emblem  of  religious  lib- 
erty, apparently  has  been  used  ais  an  Instru- 
m?'iii  to  impose  a  religious  test"  In  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
t>eul»  unaniniuusly  affirmed  in  an  equally 
elotiuciit  ple.i  for  tolerance.  Despite  this  rec- 
ord, the  Supreme  Court  nonetheless  decided 
'o  reverse  and  tiphold  the  requirement  of  a 
tlat  dilute.  When  Chief  Justice  Hughes  as- 
sti,!;ed  it:e  case  to  Justice  Frankfurter,  bolli 
.lust  lies  Roberts  and  Frankfurter  urged 
Huuhes  to  write  the  opinion  himself,  but. 
«i  cording  to  one  of  the  Justice's  later  law 
( lerks.  Hughes  '  iield  to  the  assignment  saying 
ihai  he  made  it  because  of  Frankfurter's 
movii.t  statements  a'  conference  on  the  role 
ol  tiie  public  school  in  instituting  love  ol 
<ouiiiry  111  our  plur.dlst  society."  One  can 
only  wonder  whether  Frankfurter's  role  on 
the  Court  might  have  been  substantially  dlf- 
it  rent  if  Hm.hes  had  spared  hlin  the  assth,u- 
iiient    by  writing  the  opinion  himself. 

At  any  rate.  Frankfurter  ploughed  aliexd 
Willi  his  opinion.  If  he  had  any  self-duubts. 
the  opinion  nowhere  reveals  th?m.  He 
ij.  ushed  off  tie  amicus  brieis  of  his  ov.ii 
.Ameri-.ui  L'lvil  Liberties  Union  and  of  the 
AmeiiC'.n  Bar  .Vi.soci.'.t ion  Coiiunittec  on  the 
Bill  o:  Rights.  He  wrote  Justice  Stone  u  live- 
prt-ie  letter  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  dis- 
s:•lltin^•.  Writing  tor  the  rost  of  the  Con.!, 
he  proceeded  with  the  drafting  of  his  opink-M 
iipholaing  the  flag  salute,  resisting  the  argu- 
ments ci  Edward  Prichard.  his  then  law 
devk,  ami  Philip  Gtahain,  Justice  Reed's  then 
law  clerk,  l*o  of  the  young  lawyers  he  loved 
and  admired  most.  Indeed.  Mr.  Prichard 
was  .so  tipset  by  what  was  happening  that 
he  cliKiiced  a  breach  of  the  Cotu"t'8  awesome 
secrei.y  rules  by  bringing  Justice  Frank- 
furter's draft  opinion  to  my  home  one  even- 
ing several  days  before  It  was  to  be  announced 
publicly:  he  urged  me.  as  Justice  Frankfur- 
lers  first  and  thus  at  the  age  of  29  his 
'.cnior  lan   clerk,  to  "do  something."  In  tlie 
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wee  Hours  ot  the  night  w  nwotntewd  tliwa 
was  Botblng  we  oouJd  do  and  parted  vltb 
tbe  sad  iHWebenslon  tbat  •  tnicedy  «•>  In 
the  malrine. 

Tbe  opinion  was  no  aooner  I— lefl  ttian 
the  eggs  apatteced  all  over  tha  tagBl  <■»• 
Accormng  to  Jtistlce  Btone'a  biocraidMr.  *^>ii« 
hundred  and  seventy-one  leading  nawqiapan 
promptly  condemned  the  dedaton;  only  a 
handful  approved  It." 

Law  reviews  followed  suit;  our  own  Bmr- 
vard  Law  Bevlew  was  slleut,  probably  be- 
cause two  yeaxa  earlier  It  bad  addresweil  the 
Issue — In  a  manner  generally  taoa^e  to  a 
salute  requirement.  Patriotic  (roups  used  the 
decision  as  an  excuse  for  attacks  on  Jebovahls 
Witnesses  and  ecbool  offlclala  as  an  e«eme 
for  sterner  measures.  It  was  for  the  Nation's 
great  civil  libertarian,  a  total  disaster. 

I  wish  I  could  offer  some  high-powered 
new  insight  Into  Justloe  Itankfurter's  un- 
expected ruling  that  little  children  had  to 
salute  the  flag  In  the  face  of  earnestly-held 
religious  tenents.  Some  have  argued  that 
the  decision  resulted  from  a  surge  of  patri- 
otism Induced  by  the  panic  following  the 
Nazi  victories  in  the  Battle  of  Flanders;  but 
the  oral  argument  of  tbe  case  and  the  con- 
ference at  which  the  outcome  vras  deter- 
mined preceded  that  massive  Oerman  break- 
through. Some  have  attributed  the  result  to 
the  fact  that  Frankfurter  vras  an  Immigrant 
Jew  seeking  to  demonstrate  his  love  of  flag 
and  country;  but  Mrs.  Eleanor  Boosevelt 
hardly  showed  less  love  of  flag  or  country 
when  she  told  the  Justice  a  few  weeks  after 
the  case  was  decided  that  there  seemed  to 
be  something  wrong  with  an  opinion  that 
forced  little  children  to  salute  a  flag  when 
such  a  ceremony  was  repugnant  to  their 
conscience.  Stin  others  have  annfirtert  that  the 
decision  resulted  from  Frankfurter's  defer- 
ence to  legislative  bodies;  yet  he  himself,  in 
his  lectures  on  Holmes  only  two  years  before 
the  flag  salute  decision,  bad  pointed  out  the 
limits  of  tbat  deference  where  basic  rights 
and  liberties  were  Involved.  Without  whoUy 
ruling  out  tbe  proferred  explanation.  Is 
there  not  In  the  Justice's  opinion  a  thread 
of  denigration  of  the  Jebovoh'b  'Witnesses  In 
his  references  to  "crotchety  beliefs,"  "In- 
dividual idosyncracles,"  and  "dissidents'*  and 
could  this  not  have  caused  bis  tragic  over- 
weighting of  "national  unity"  at  least  as 
much  as  the  more  accepted  theories? 

At  any  rate,  and  whatever  the  explanation 
of  Justice  Frankfurter's  unexpected  tiurn  of 
mind,  his  liberal  and  Intellectual  prestige 
carried  Justices  Black,  Douglas  and  Murphy 
with  him  in  the  Gobitls  case — ^but  not  for 
long.  Two  years  later.  In  June  of  1942,  they 
dissented  from  the  Court's  action  In  sus- 
taining a  municipal  ordinance  requiring 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  to  pay  license  taxes  on 
the  sale  of  religious  publications  and  pub- 
licly recanted  their  pro-salute  position  In 
Gobltis.  A  year  later,  they  Joined  Stone  and 
newly-r.ppointed  Justices  Jackson  and  Rut- 
ledge  to  overrule  the  earlier  flag  salute  case. 
But  Justice  Frankfurter  stood  firmly  by  his 
e?rli:.'r  position.  Tliough  his  stated  reasons 
In  dissent  are  rational  and  In  part  even 
eloq'icn*.  his  Diaries  are  far  more  revealing 
of  the  Inner  workings  of  his  mind.  There  he 
te'.ls  I'.cw  in  conversation  with  Justice  Black 
he  retlsted  "the  imptilse  to  say  that  in  any 
event  I  do  not  change  my  views  end  votes 
on  cases  before  this  Cotirt  because  of  news- 
paper criticism.  The  reference  Is  to  what 
Doujilao  told  me  In  the  fall  after  we  had 
decided  the  Flag  Salute  case.  Douglas  said, 
'Hugo  would  now  not  go  with  jrou  In  the 
Flag  Salute  case."  I  said  'Why,  has  he  reread 
the  Constitution  during  the  summer?"  Doug- 
Ins  replied.  'No.  but  he  has  read  the  papers.'  " 

Justice  Frankfurter's  disdain  for  colleagues 
he  believed  were  yielding  to  public  pressure 
made  It  Impossible  for  him  to  reconsider 
and  repair  the  damage;  though  he  was  fond 
of  quoting  the  dictum  of  his  friend  Fiorello 
La  GuardU  that  "when  I  mal.e  a  mist.V.cc  it's 


a  beaut,"  be  found  It  lass  easy  to  emulate  It 
•ad  In^MHlbla  to  do  so  In  company  of  those 
ha  beUsved  were  admltUng  eixar  tor  soiled 

OoUtls  was  a  double  tngtdf  for  Vrank- 
fortar.  His  llbenl  coUeagues  accepted,  all  too 
readily,  hla  leadeiahlp.  When  on  reflection 
thar  Thi^"e*^  their  vlawa.  he  reaented  It  and 
tended  to  impugn  their  motlvea.  It  was  In  a 
aenae  Rankfnrtar'a  faUuie  to  respect  their 
Tlaws  that  deprived  him  of  the  chance  he 
ml^tt  have  had  to  regain  their  conflrtence  In 
hla  leadership.  Soon  Frankfurter  saw  Black 
take  the  liberal  leadership  he  had  sought  for 
hlmacU;  as  time  went  on  he  became  more 
personal  and  more  defensive,  too  often  letting 
his  feelings  towards  hU  ooUeaguea  cloud  his 
Judgments.  Whether  this  breach  between 
nankfurter  and  Black  vrould  have  come  on 
some  other  Issue  one  cannot  say  with  assur- 
ance; Black's  son  and  biographer  believes 
"It  waa  Inevitable  that  each  shotild  eventu- 
ally go  his  separate  way.  trying  bis  best  to 
proaelyttze  every  man  who  sat  on  the  Court 
during  the  time  they  served  together."  At 
any  rate,  as  Mr.  Prichard  notes  In  a  book  re- 
view on  the  Justice's  Diaries,  this  case 
maziced  "a  dramatic  watershed  In  Frank- 
furter's Judicial  carew." 

Justice  Frankfurter  apparently  felt  It 
necessary  not  only  to  dissent  In  the  second 
flag  salute  case,  but  even  to  dig  hlmstif  In 
AteptT  with  a  sharp  reqx>nse  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  spoke  for  the  "preferred 
position  of  civil  liberties"  and  who  advocated 
a  different  standard  of  judicial  review  for 
legislation  affecting  those  liberties  from  that 
for  legislation  simply  providing  economic 
regulation.  The  Justice  confronted  the  Issue 
squardy.  "Judicial  self-restraint."  he  wrote, 
"la  equally  necessary  whenever  an  exercise  of 
political  or  legislative  power  is  challenged. 
There  Is  no  vrarrant  In  the  constitutloik&l 
basis  of  this  Court's  authority  for  attributing 
different  roles  to  It  depending  upon  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  challenge  to  the  legislation."  It 
was  only  some  five  years  later.  In  1947.  tbat 
In  upholding  a  city  anti-loudspeaker  ordi- 
nance. Justice  Frankfurter  referred  to  the 
"preferred  position  of  freedom  of  speech"  as 
a  "mlschlevouB  phrase."  Defending  bis  deep 
feeUngs  on  this  question  In  his  lecture  here 
In  1955  on  John  Marshall  and  Tbe  Judicial 
Function,  be  again  challenged  the  distinc- 
tion he  had  once  accepted,  arguing  that 
"  "property'  cannot  be  deleted  [from  the  due 
process  clause]  by  Judicial  fiat  rendering  It 
nugatory  regarding  legislation  touching 
property"  and  that  "protection  of  property 
Interests  may  .  .  .  quite  fairly  be  deemed, 
In  appropriate  circumstances,  an  aspect  of 
liberty."  Having  made  his  plea  for  eqtiality 
of  Judicial  self-restraint,  he  spoke  out  bluntly 
against  his  disagreeing  colleagues:  "If  judges 
want  to  be  preachers,  they  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  pulpit;  Lf  Judges  wemt  to 
be  primary  shapers  of  policy,  the  legislature 
Is  their  place.  Self-willed  Judges  are  tbe  least 
defensible  offenders  against  government 
under  law." 

Joseph  Lash  has  written  that  the  Justice's 
assertion  that  the  Court  had  no  larger  func- 
tion In  the  protection  of  civil  liberties  than 
of  property  rights  was  a  fateful  refinement 
In  Frankfurter's  position"  aaid  that  "this 
refinement  uncoupled  him  from  the  loconxo- 
tlve  of  history."  The  first  half  of  Lash's  prop- 
osition would  appear  lers  subiect  to  ques- 
tion than  the  second.  Indeed,  tbe  principal 
moral  Justification  for  the  institution  of 
property,  with  all  its  built -in  inequalities 
and  potential  for  misuse,  is  its  role  in  de- 
fense of  liberty.  As  Relnhold  Neibuhr  has 
said,  "The  social  wisdom  of  regarding  prop- 
erty as  a  relatively  effective  institution  of 
social  peace  and  justice  can  not  be  chal- 
lenged ...  11  gives  the  person  power  to  de- 
fend himself.  ...  It  endows  him  with  instru- 
ments for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
fiinctl-j-n  and  grants  him  a  measure  of  se- 
curity Ir.  an  lnr,3cnre  world.  But  both  Ca'ho- 


Ue  and  Protestant  sodal  theory  tended  to 
mako  tha  right  of  psmtaity  much  too  abao- 
Inta."  Ta  aqnata  Uharty  and  tMopsity  In 
tbm  reahn  of  Jodlelal  review  tl  the  leglsla- 
tlva  fonctton  oquatas  ttaa  fiaedum  of  the 
oitlaen  with  an  Institution  wbcae  primary 
JUBtUcatlon  Is  only  as  a  backstay  to  that 
freedom. 

By  equating  Judicial  review  of  civil  Ilber- 
tiea  and  of  property  rights.  Justice  Frank- 
furter painted  KinM»if  iQto  an  Intellectual 
comer.  For  no  one  had  protested  more  vigor- 
ously against  tbe  Supreme  Court's  actions 
In  the  isaos  In  striking  down  the  New  DeaTa 
regulations  of  property  and  now  he  had 
voluntarily  placed  the  same  restraints  ou 
himself  tat  legislative  restrictions  on  free- 
dom. This  must  have  been  the  determining 
factor,  for  example.  In  the  Justice's  concur- 
rence In  the  Dennis  case  in  1951  upholding 
the  Smith  Act  convictions  of  the  ten  Com- 
munist leaders  for  conspiring  to  advocate 
tbe  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force 
and  violence.  Tbe  Justice  knew  as  well  as 
anyone  that,  whatever  power  domestic  Com- 
munists once  bad.  that  power  was  receding 
In  I95I  in  the  wake  of  the  1948  debacle  of 
the  Progressive  Party  and  the  1947  loss  of 
the  Commtinlsts  In  the  labor  movement  to 
Walter  Beutber.  Yet  in  Dermis  he  solemnly 
weighed  the  claims  of  sectirlty  against  tbe 
right  of  free  speech  and  came  out  on  the 
side  of  the  Congressional  legislation.  The 
Justice  told  a  most  highly  regarded  former 
law  clerk.  William  Coleman,  now  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  that  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  whether  to  concur  or  dissent  in 
Dennis  until  Just  hours  before  the  opinions 
were  handed  down.  With  such  ambtvalenc: 
his  publicly  self-imposed  barrier  against 
Judicial  expression  of  llbertarlanism  quite 
obviously  won  out. 

But  Lash's  contention  that  Frankfurter's 
equating  of  prc^jerty  regulation  and  civil 
liberties  In  the  realm  of  Judicial  review  "un- 
coupled him  from  tbe  locomotive  of  history" 
cuts  far  too  broad  a  swathe.  For  Gobitls. 
Dennis,  and  others,  too,  in  no  way  indicate 
that  the  devotion  to  civil  liberties  which 
had  burned  so  long  and  so  Intensely  within 
him  was  now  exttagtilshed  or  even^ckerlng. 

It  Is  not  within  the  time  frame  of  this 
single  lecture  to  deal  with  all  the  Justice's 
many  Judicial  contributions  to,  and  efforts  In 
support  of,  civil  freedom.  A  few  exmnples 
must  sulHce.  Richard  Kluger,  in  his  massive 
study  of  the  Brown  desegregation  decision, 
recounts  that  Frankfurter  "bad  voted  on  the 
black  man's  side  in  virtually  every  case  In- 
volving Negro  rights  since  be  came  to  the 
Court"  and  accords  to  him  at  least  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  credit  for  obtaining  a  unani- 
mous decision  outlawing  segregation.  I  my- 
self would  accord  him  the  llon^  share  of 
that  credit.  The  depth  of  Frankfurter^  feel- 
ings on  the  supreme  Importance  erf  a  unani- 
mous decision  ending  segregation  was  evi- 
denced by  his  remark  to  a  former  law  clerk  on 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  whom  ne 
corusldered  the  chief  obstacle  to  that  result, 
"This  is  the  first  Indication  I  have  ever  had 
thrtt  there  !s  a  God." 

Jt'stice  Frankfurter's  Judicial  activism  In 
the  cftise  of  Blacks  was  duplicated  In  other 
areas  of  civil  freedom.  In  the  field  of  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  he  was  wUllng  and 
even  anxiou.s  to  overrule  state  and  local  au- 
thorities "on  the  faith  that  complete  separa- 
tion between  the  state  and  religion  is  best  for 
the  state  and  best  for  religion."  So,  too,  bis 
Sweezv  concurrence  stressed  "the  depend- 
ence cf  a  free  society  on  free  universities" 
end  this  dependence  requires,  he  wrote,  "the 
exclusion  of  governmental  Intervention  tn 
the  inte!Iectual  life  of  a  university"  by  tbe 
sta'i,e  attorney  general's  security  Investiga- 
tions. His  McNabb  and  MaQory  decisions 
pushed  the  Court  along  the  road  of  exercising 
sapervlsion  of  federal  criminal  trials  "guided 
by  considenitions  of  Justice."  His  decision 
inv-ilid-itii-.g    a    .state    ccir. ictlon    tasea    en 
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morphine  capsules  ptimp^d  from  'de  .-•rriiia;'h 
of  a  narcotics  peddler  becaa-^  it  was  "con- 
tliict  t-hat  shocks  the  consclene?"  evcked  from 
even  Justice  Black  the  comment  that  Frank- 
furter was  more  likely  to  rule  on  his  notion 
"I  right  and  wrong  than  B'.arl:  was.  for  he 
t'.nims  "the  right  to  knock  cio".ii  ar.j-thing 
under  that  due  process  clau-e   tliac  'shocks 
lie  Judicial   conscience.'  ■   Hi.-:   hostilltr   to 
wiretapping  wa-s  evidenced  nor  only  by  his 
opinion  In  Nardone  invalidaring  evlcloi.ce  ob- 
tdlnod  as  a  result  of  wire'apped  leads,  br.t 
by  his  efforts  li:   Ooldnnaii  ai'd   suh.sequcnt 
ca'^s   to  overrule   Olm-stesft   and   he  a' ways 
blann^'d   Justice   Douglas   for    ;lif   tailure  of 
the  Cou.rt  to  reach  thar  end    Hi»  dl'^xeuf.s  In 
:-earcli     and     seiziire     tHse>     riie     dirani.-- 
polemics    for    the    Fourth    Ameuciniem;    in 
Karri's,  in  dissenting  from  a  ruling  that  :n 
arrest    upon    proper    warrant-    valida'.ed    a 
search   of   the  arrested   man'.>   whole  apurt- 
ment.    Justice    Frankfurter,    according    the 
Fourth  Amendment  a  place  "serond  to  none," 
v.Tote  in  a  revealing  passage  that    ■Freedom 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  religion.  ea-.liy  sum- 
mon powerful  support  against  encroachment 
Tlie  prohibition  against  uni eason.'»ble  seanli 
and  seizure  is  normally  invoVied  by  tho.se  ac- 
cused of  crime  .  .  .  the  thief  or  the  black- 
marketeer.  I  cannot  give   legal  i>i»nctlon   to 
what  was  done  In  this  caie  w.ihout  accepting 
the  UnpUcatlons  of  such  a  ciectsion  for  the 
future.   Unpllcation-s   which   portend   serious 
threats  against  precious  aspects  of  our  tra- 
ditional freedom."  Though  there  were  ihose 
on  and  off  the  Court  who  referred  to  Justice 
Frankfurter  as  a  "search  and  seizure  liberal' 
for  his  several  dLssentd  in  tliis  area,  after  his 
death  the  Supreme  Court  iu  Chuiiel  validatea 
hia  position  by  expressly  oveiruling  Harris 
and  its  progeny. 

Rather  than  expand  thii*  li-t  of  Fratik- 
furter  judicial  contributions  to  civil  liber- 
ties, it  might  be  more  useful  to  addres-s  the 
question  whether  he  would  U<ive  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  civil  liberties  in  the 
dark  McCarthy  days  i>y  staying  at  Harvard 
and  leading  the  struggle  agaiii-.t  McCarthy- 
ism.  There  are,  of  course,  no  -simple  answers 
to  this  question.  But  we  cau'iit  least  take 
a  brief  look  at  some  of  what  he  did  on  tiie 
Court  in  this  period.  His  role  iu  the  three 
most  prominent  prosecutions  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy period  is  significant  in  this  respect. 
The  first  involved  Alger  Hiss  who  then 
Professor  Frankfurter  had  chosen  as  law 
clerk  to  Justice  Holmes,  the  highe.st  honor 
conferred  upon  a  third-year  student  here. 
Without  hesitation,  and  in  the  lace  of  con- 
siderable criticism.  Justice  Frankfurter  ap- 
peared at  the  perjury  tnal  S.s  a  character 
witness  for  his  former  pupil.  Wlule  he  could 
do  no  more  than  this — he,  of  course,  es- 
ciused  himself  when  the  Supr*-me  Court  acted 
to  deny  review  of  Hiss'  conviction— it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Justice's  ap- 
pointment as  the  executor  of  his  will  oi 
Alger's  younger  brother,  Donald,  likewise  a 
■Whittaker  Chambers  target,  was  intended  as 
a  public  expression  of  his  dLsdain  for  the 
hysteria  whic)?  created  the  HKs  case  and  the 
further  hysteria  Induced  by  its  outcome,  In 
his  Reminiscences  the  Ju-^tice  spoke  of 
*  McCarthylsm  cowing  most  of  the  Sti'.atort. 
of  the  United  States  at  leaat  ti  the  extent 
that  thery  didn't  speak  out.  .  .  .'  He  took  the 
limited  means  at  a  Justlce'.s  command  to  do 
Just  that. 

The  second  case,  less  well  kno.^n  Mian  His.«. 
involved  a  client  of  mine.  William  Reming- 
ton, whose  case  came  fcefore  the  Supreme 
Court  three  times.  On  July  30.  1948,  Eliza- 
beth Bentley,  a  self-confessed  Communist 
spy.  testified  before  a  Senate  mve.stlgatin'g 
Committee  and  accused  Remington,  a  Com- 
merce Department  official,  of  being  a  Com- 
munist and  giving  her  luiormatiou  to  pa.ss 
on  to  the  Russians.  She  accused  some  30 
others  of  the  same  thing,  but  the  spotlight 
fell  on  Remington  becau^  he  waa  appar- 
ently the  only  one  of  the  grotip  stlU  left  in 


S':vprnnienl  sfrvlce  Re.iiinLjton  .'oiigli'  hnik 
On  February  9.  1940.  Reminptun  was  publicly 
cleared  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  oi 
charges  based  on  Bcntley's  accusation  and 
restored  to  his  jxjsltion  at  the  Department  t>f 
Conmvr.p  Early  In  ly.'iO  NBC  paid  Reming- 
ton .ty  Of»o  in  a  libel  suit  he  had  brougiit 
a^alns'  Beiitlev  for  her  accusutions  agaln.si 
him  over  the  network  A  piece  In  The  New 
Yorker  magn/lne  by  the  cl^^Hngulshed  In- 
vestlga'.ive  Jomiialist,  Dan  Lanj;.  raised  ad- 
diilonnl  serious  ctpestions  .ibout  Bentlev's 
credibility  One  of  tlie  aiitl-Conimunlst 
pmokp  machines  wiis  In  real  Trouble  and  it 
looked  fiT  a  moment  there  in  li>60  a>  though 
3  breath  of  fre.^h  ntr  wt>s  blowing  a«ay  so'.nc 
ot  I  lie  clouds  of  smoke. 

But  not  for  lonf;  In  April  and  May  of 
i?'viO.  tlie  HouKP  Coniiiiitieo  f>n  Un-Ainerlian 
Activities  reopened  the  KeniiiiKtoii  case 
Shortly  tliereKfter  a  ;irrtiicl  |iiry  ui  Nt?w  York 
iiivestljatlrij;  espioiiuge  took  up  the  case  iiiul 
on  Mbv  '25,  1950.  Remuigton  was  indicted  tiT 
perlurv  in  denying  to  the  grand  Jury  that 
he  iiad  ever  been  i\  niemlx  r  ol  the  Connnn- 
nisf  Party." 

Durii'.j;  tlie  trial  il  rnme  r>ul  that  the  fore- 
man oi  the  Indicting  gvjmd  Jury,  one  John 
Brunl;il,  was  collalxiratmg  with  Bentlry,  the 
chief  jjiosetnition  witness,  m  tlie  preparation 
and  pi.blictttion  of  a  lKi.>k  i;i  which  she  re- 
peated her  accii.sa'lons  that  Remington  hnd 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  .snci  e*i  of  wiUch,  of  conr.se.  depended 
upo.i  re-esl;itMis'ii:ig  her  tredibilrv  at  Rein- 
ing mi's  expense— obviously,  by  ins  indic- 
meiu  Tlie  prasecntlon  case  was  presented  to 
the  gi.tnd  Jury  by  one  Thomas  Donegan.  who 
had  previou-siy  been  Bentley 's  person.-il  at- 
torney in  a  luigallon  arising  out  of  her 
espionago  acilvitie.'?.  The  U.S.  priwecutor. 
Irving  S\p.'l.  nn.v  a  prr>mlnent  New  York 
state  Judge,  deliberately  withheld  ihi.s  infor- 
mation from  Remington's  counsel  aiid  then 
sought  to  suppress  it  when  it  became  known 
to  lu  from  otiier  sources.  Despite  all  thi.=. 
District  Judge  Noonan,  wiio  hnd  earlier  pre- 
judged guilt  by  reJusing  our  demand  for  a 
definition  of  C(>mmiinlst  Piir;y  meml)ership 
with  tlie  statement  that  Remington  "was 
best  able  to  say  whether  lie  was  a  Communist 
and  'what  th:\t  means."  "  now  refa.sed  to  dis- 
miss the  indictment  or  to  allow  Remington's 
defenoe  counsel  to  see  the  grand  Jury's 
minutes. 

The  trial  ended  in  coiniction,  the  .star 
witness  for  the  prosecution  being  Reming- 
ton's wife,  Ann.  The  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
promptly  reversed  the  conviction,  sending  the 
case  b.^ick  to  the  District  Court  for  a  new 
trial  Remington's  counsel  decided  to  take 
their  partial  victory  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  ask  for  a  dlsmls.sal  of  the  entire  lndl<t- 
ment  primarily  on  the  wrongdoing  In  the 
grand  Jury.  Wiiile  the  case  was  pending  on 
certiorari  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  CSovern- 
menr.  seeking  to  avoid  the  obvious  grand 
Jury  mess  with  which  they  were  confronted, 
reindicted  Remington  for  st.itemeiits  he  had 
made  when  he  took  the  stand  iu  his  own 
defense  and  moved  the  Supreme  Court  for 
leave  to  apply  to  the  District  Court  for  a 
dismi.ssal  of  iho  first  Indi^Tmeiit.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  on  December  !1.  ir*.'jl.  denied 
that  motion  at  Justice  Frunkfnrter'.s  urging 
Three  montlvs  later  the  C.-iirt  denied  Rem- 
ington's petition  for  certli<riirl  v. Ith  Justice-; 
Black  and  Douglas  publicly  d!sf,ei.ting  and 
Jttstice  F^-ankfurter.  whose  pra-tice  was  never 
to  note  a  dissent  on  certiorari,  referring  to 
his  memoranda  in  cvrlier  ca.ses  pointing  out 
the  limited  meaning  of  a  denial  of  certiorari. 
But  he  informed  Mrs.  Howard  Robbins.  a 
mutual  friend  of  his  and  the  Remington 
family,  that  she  would  nor  be  critical  of  his 
action  in  the  case 

Remington  wa^  con\ic.ted  at  tae  retrii-.l 
for  perjury  in  statements  on  the  stand  at  his 
earlier  trial.  But  during  the  cour.se  of  the 
retrial  and  thereafter,  the  miimies  of  Ann 
Remington's    testimony    b<»t.»re    the    initial 


grand  Jn-v  heiv-me  avallatle  t.)  his  counsel 
These  mlnures  showed  that  she  told  the 
gnmd  jury  substantiallv  the  .same  story  con- 
ceriu.ig  her  o'.mi  and  her  husband's  activities 
and  beliefs  concernii  g  Communism  and  the 
CmnunLsi  Party  tha;  Remington  iiad  c on- 
.-Ute.iily  malnt.iiticd  through  six  years  of 
ci'iestioning. 

She  tcstttied  thu:  <=lie  and  Remington  star' . 
c'J  o.T  as  persons  interested  in  the  Ameri- 
oan  Stiident  Union.  Loyali.st  Spnln  and  labor 
unions  who  were  sympathetic  to  Com- 
munion, but  steadfastl\  inatntHined  that 
they  had  neter  bjen  members  of  tlie  Coninui- 
lUst  Party.  Grand  jury  foreman  Brunlnl's  ef- 
foif.  to  get  Mrs  Rfiiiiiigtou  to  change  her 
testini'-ny  bv  poisoning  her  mind  witli  al- 
leged lies  Reinlngtun  had  told  Hbont  her  and 
l.er  mother  vvere  nnsucces.-.-:ul  and  Mrs. 
Remington  .s-iiok  to  her  earlier  an.swers 
throuiuh  the  ronrjnjors  grilling,  flaltery.  and 
threats  of  perji"^v  .'\fi»-r  hours  of  grilling — i' 
was  now  fttK)ut  .i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon- 
Mrs  Remington  stated  that  .she  was  getting 
fuz/v  atid  iu'oheient  and  repeatedly  referred 
to  h  r  hun,"er  and  ne»>d  for  something  to  eat. 
At  th's  stage,  furzy  and  denied  food,  she 
asked  whether  hunger  vi.s  being  used  on  her 
as  a  third  degree  weapon.  Foreman  Brutiinl'.s 
re.sponse  to  tliis  and  to  Mrs.  Remington's  re- 
pealed request  for  something  to  eat  was  tliRt 
the  grand  Jury  hadn't  shown  its  teeth  as  yet 
.\'  this  point,  the  foreman  stated  categorl- 
c:illy  that  Ann  Remington  had  no  privilege  to 
rcfu.s*>  to  answer  any  question  and  threatened 
her  with  Jail  if  she  did  refuse  to  answer.  Ann 
Remington  thereupon  reversed  her  tesflmonv 
and  gave  Brunini  and  Donegan  the  answer 
they  had  been  seekUig  for  hours  and  the  cor- 
roboration nece.ssary  for  the  purpose  ol  re- 
habilliatlng  Bentley  and  indicting  Remini,'- 
ton  A  minute  later,  at  3:16  p.m..  she  whs  al- 
lowed to  eat.  Foreman  Brunlnl's  guiltv  con- 
science became  evident  later  In  the  day  when 
he  asked  Mrs.  Remington  If  she  felt  thev  h.id 
tried  to  starve  her  out.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Remington  at  this  time  was  "cooperat- 
iiU4  fully  with  Brunlnl  and  Donegan,  i^he 
indicated  clearly  that  the  answer  she  had 
given  at  their  tirging  had  been  the  result  ol 
hunger. 

But  even  tliis  Ls  not  all.  Brunini  told  Mi.- 
grand  Jury  that  It  was  not  Remington  him- 
self who  was  Important;  that  he  was  a  very 
minor  flguie  In  Bentley's  story  of  her  espio- 
nage activities,  but  he  had  become  extraordi- 
narily imponant  because  he  had  chosen  to 
talk  and  to  fight  back  at  Bentley.  Then,  too, 
Brunini  lectured  Mrs.  Remington  (and  the 
other  grand  Jurors)  that  It  is  extremeVv 
important  for  the  American  people  to  be 
awakened  to  the  dangers  that  have  been  re- 
lated by  the  ex-Communists,  such  as  Bent- 
lev,  who  have  come  forward  and  told  their 
stories,  but  who  have  been  smeared  b\  per- 
sons such  a;.  Remington. 

Despite  all  of  the  a'xive.  the  Court  oi 
.Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  affirmed  the 
second  conviction  by  a  2  1  vote,  with  Judge 
Learned  Hand  dissenting.  The  majority 
seemed  to  believe  tiiat  the  Supreme  Court's 
dpfisicn  in  Williams,  which  upheld  a  con- 
viction for  perjury  committed  in  a  trial  niuifr 
fill  invalid  indl'-tnien*  was  dispo'iltive  oi  ilie 
fa.se. 

Armed  v  iih  a  Learned  Hand  dissent  luid 
tills  in.  redlble  record  of  ugline.ss  before  the 
grand  Jury,  we  went  back  to  tlie  Supreme 
Court  for  review  of  the  second  conviction.  On 
February  8.  1»54.  cij.tiorart  was  denied  with 
no  recorded  dissents.  Three  weeks  later 
Justice  Frankfurter  read  me  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Learned  Hand  slating  that  he 
was  confused  and  hurt  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  action  refusing  to  review  the  case. 
Justice  Frankfurter  then  told  me  there  had 
been  three  lOles  for  granting  cerilorari. 
Black's,  Douglas'  and  hLs  own. 

He  told  me  Justice  Jackson  had  been  out- 
raged by  the  facts  In  the  Remington  case 
and  tliat  he  went  in'o  conference  quite  eer- 
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tain  that  JaclLson  would  make  the  fourtb 
and  last-needed  vote  for  certtonrL  Frank- 
furter stated  his  belief  that  Jackaon  changed 
his  mind  when  Justice  Black  otade  the  state- 
ment that  this  case  shows  that  the  WUllams 
case  (in  which  Black  had  dleaented)  wae 
wrongly  decided  and  should  be  oreiruled. 
Several  times  In  the  past,  Ja<^aon  had  told 
Frankfurter  that  the  extreme  positions  taken 
by  Black  made  It  Impossible  tcr  Jackaon  to 
vote  for  certiorari.  Justice  Ftankfurter 
thought  that  waa  exactly  what  happened  in 
this  case  and  that  Jackson  voted  against 
certiorari  because  of  Black's  extreme  posi- 
tion. 

Some  months  later  William  Etemington  was 
murdered  In  jail.  The  next  time  I  saw  Justice 
Frankfurter  he  squeezed  my  arm,  as  was  his 
habit,  and  said:  "Tou  and  I  did  everything 
in  the  Bemlngton  case  that  human  beings 
could  do."  I  Just  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
ask  the  Justice  why  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
it  was  Black,  not  Jackson,  who  was  the 
culprit. 

The  third  of  the  major  McCarthy  era 
prosecutions  involved  Julius  and  Ethel  Ros- 
enberg and  It  was  quite  natural  that  this 
ease  should  weigh  heavily  on  Justice  Frank- 
furter. An  outspoken  opponent  of  capital 
punishment,  there  was  the  additional  con- 
cern that  the  conviction  and  sentences  were 
affected  by  the  McCarthy  hysteria.  Thus 
when  the  Supreme  Court  first  refused  review 
of  the  Rosenberg  case  In  1952,  the  Justice 
departed  from  bis  custom  of  sUenoe  on  such 
matters  and  protested  that  "It  Is  not  imrea- 
sonable  to  feel  that  before  life  is  taken  re- 
view should  be  open  in  the  highest  court 
of  the  society  which  has  condemned  them." 
As  the  Court  term  drew  to  its  close  on  Mon- 
day, June  15,  1963,  the  Court  rejected  addi- 
tional petitions  to  review  the  case  and  stay 
execution.  Justice  Frankfurter  vu-ged  oral 
argument,  which  he  contended  "frequently 
has  a  force  beyond  what  the  written  word 
conveys."  But  the  petition  was  denied,  the 
Court  went  into  recess  and  the  Justice  dis- 
persed for  more  peaceful  climes. 

Late  that  same  day,  June  15th,  counsel 
for  defendants  applied  to  Justice  Douglas 
for  a  stay  on  a  ground  not  previously  con- 
sidered by  the  Court — that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1946  limited  the  death  penalty 
in  the  earlier  E^ionage  Act  under  which  the 
Rosenbergs  had  been  condemned.  Justice 
Douglas,  believing  this  waa  a  substantial 
question,  granted  a  stay  tintll  the  District 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  could  re- 
view the  question.  The  Attorney  General  im- 
mediately asked  for  a  special  session  ot  the 
Court  to  vacate  the  stay  and  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  called  the  Justices  back  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  session  on  June  18th. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  his  own  house  closed 
for  the  summer,  spent  the  night  of  June 
17th  with  us.  Sitting  on  our  porch  that  eve- 
ning, he  seemed  angriest  at  Justice  Dougliui 
whose  actions  at  earlier  stages  of  the  case 
had  not  supported  a  ftUl  review  of  the  case 
and  now  at  the  last  minute  pulled  a  "grand- 
stand" play.  He  was  upset,  too,  by  the  hasty 
action  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Chief 
Justices  in  recalling  the  Coiut.  His  usual 
feelings  against  capital  punishment  were 
exacerbated  by  what  he  believed  was  the  un- 
Judicious  conduct  of  Judge  Irving  Kaufman 
in  both  the  manner  and  substance  of  the 
sentencing. 

Above  all,  he  seemed  disconsolate  at  the 
hopelessness  of  winning  a  majority  for  a 
full  review  of  the  case.  And  so  it  was  to  be. 
Tlie  Court  heard  argument  on  June  18th, 
Justice  Douglas'  stay  was  vacated  on  the 
l9tb.  and  almost  immediately  the  Rosenbergs 
were  executed.  Justice  Frankfurter  dissented 
from  this  hasty  action,  stating  that  the 
"complicated  and  novel"  Issues  "should  be 
disposed  of  only  after  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  counsel  for  both  sides  to  make 
an  adequate  study  and  presentation."  Three 


days  later,  even  though  the  execution  had 
taken  place.  Justice  Frankfurter  added  to 
hla  dtaaent  because  "htetocy  also  has  its 
claims."  "Perfection  may  not  be  demanded 
of  law,"  he  concluded,  "but  the  capacity  to 
cotmteract  Inevitable,  though  raie,  frailties 
is  the  mark  of  a  civilized  legal  mechanism." 
To  the  end  he  believed  adeqtiate  considera- 
tion, the  mark  of  a  civilized  legal  mechanism, 
had  not  been  given  to  the  case  of  Julius  and 
Ethel  Boeenberg. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  legal  issue  of 
the  McCarthy  period  was  the  question 
whether  enq>loyees  caught  up  in  loyalty  and 
security  programs  were  to  have  the  right  to 
face  their  accusers  and  here  too  Justice 
Frankfurter  was  at  the  center  of  the  strug- 
gle. One  might  have  thought  this  an  easy 
problon;  what  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  re- 
quired in  the  Sixth  Amendment  for  the  most 
petty  criminal  trainsgreasion  ought  hardly  be 
unavailable  to  one  involved  in  a  far  more 
significant  proceeding  on  the  outcome  of 
which  depends  his  Job,  his  livelihood,  and 
his  very  name.  Indeed,  Chairman  Seth  W. 
Richardson  of  the  top  federal  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board,  a  conservative  attcHmey  'who  had 
previously  served  as  a  Republican  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  accepted  this  view  at  the 
outset  of  the  loyalty  program  in  1947  and 
publicly  supported  tbe  simple  principle  that 
no  employee  should  be  found  disloyal  under 
the  program  he  headed  without  confronting 
bis  accusers.  But  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  "no"  to 
confrontation  and  In  those  days  that  meant 
"no." 

Non-confrontation  produced  horror  cases 
right  from  the  start.  Sometimes  you  got  the 
accuser  on  the  stand  by  good  luck  and  then 
you  found  out  Just  how  bad  the  u§e  of 
statements  without  confrontation  really  'was. 
TTius,  In  one  of  my  cases  of  that  period,  a 
federal  employee  was  accused  by  an  ex-land- 
lord of  having  received  regular  shipment  of 
Communist  literature  at  his  home.  When  the 
accuser  was  put  on  the  witness  stand  the 
questioning  at  the  hearing  went  like  this: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  this 
literature  was? 

A.  It  was  Communistic  literature. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

A.  WeU.  any  literature  that  brings  up  the 
names  of  Karl  Marx  and  Lenin  is  not  litera- 
ture that  has  anything  to  do  with  football 
games.  .  .  . 

Q.  The  literature  could  be  labeled  as  Com- 
munist? 

A.  Possibly  It  could  have  been.  It  might 
have  been  anti -Communistic. 

Cases  like  this  began  to  multiply,  but  they 
were  always  shrugged  off  by  answers  like, 
"well,  the  lawyer  finally  proved  the  man's 
innocence  by  hitting  upon  his  accuser." 
What  this  overlooked,  of  course,  was  that 
for  every  case  in  which  lawyers  lucked  upon 
the  "confidential  Informant,"  there  were  a 
doeen  or  more  where  the  Informant  was 
never  located  and  the  truth  never  came  to 
light.  Writers  began  to  denounce  the  non- 
ccmfrontatlon  system.  Lawyers  complained 
bitterly.  Protests  were  carried  as  high  as 
President  Truman.  At  an  ADA  meeting  with 
Truman  in  1951,  Francis  Biddle  and  I  both 
raised  the  non-confrontation  horror  cases; 
the  President  appeared  shocked,  promised  a 
review  of  the  program,  and  soon  made  it 
even  more  unfair  to  the  accused.  The  fight 
shifted  to  the  courts. 

The  first  non-confrontation  case  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  involved  Dorothy 
Bailey,  whose  Federal  job  was  helping  tbe 
employment  services  of  the  various  states 
in  training  their  personnel.  The  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  held  against  her  because  "in- 
formants certified  to  us  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  as  experienced  and  en- 
tirely reliable"  reported  that  Miss  Bailey  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  as 
early  as  1935.  The  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  two 
to  one  vote  held  against  Miss  Bailey  and  in 
1951  the  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  was  al- 


lowed to  stand  because  tbe  Supreme  Court 
was  divided  4-^  From  tbe  Joint  Antl-Fasdst 
Refugee  Committee  ease  decided  tli»  same 
day,  we  learn  that  Justice  Frankfurter,  along 
with  Justices  Black.  Doug^  and  Jackson, 
voted  for  the  right  of  confrontation. 

In  a  moving  essay  on  "fairness  of  pro- 
cedure" as  due  process  in  the  primary 
sense,"  Justice  Frankfurter  found  that  the 
Joint  Anti-Fasclst  Befugee  Committee  and 
two  other  organizations  had  been  illegally 
placed  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of  sub- 
versive organizations  because  they  were 
listed  "without  notice,  without  disclosure 
of  any  reasons  justifying  it,  without  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  Tindisdoeed  evidence  or 
su^icion  on  which  designation  may  have 
been  based,  and  without  importunity  to  es- 
tablish affirmatively  that  the  alms  and  acts 
of  the  organization  are  Innocent." 

Four  years  later,  in  1955,  the  Issue  of  con- 
frontation was  once  again  before  the  Su- 
preme Covurt  in  the  case  of  Dr.  John  Peters, 
a  distinguished  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Yale 
University,  employed  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  a  Special  Consultant  to  advise  the 
Stugeon  General.  Dr.  Peters  was  found  dis- 
loyal on  statements  "given  by  confidential 
informants  not  dlsdoeed  to"  him.  When  the 
case  reached  tbe  Supreme  Cotnrt,  Justice 
Frankfurter  came  upon  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Peters  had  been  cleared  by  the  lower  loyalty 
board  and  eagerly  reached  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  had  been 
without  power  to  review  such  "an  acquit- 
tal." At  the  oral  argument,  Peters'  attorney, 
ex-Judge  Thurman  Arnold,  engaged  in  a 
heated  colloquy  on  this  point  with  Justice 
Frankf  tirter;  Arnold  protested  that  he  did 
not  want  to  win  on  any  such  technical 
grotuids,  but  Justice  Frankfurter  told  him  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  was  not  for  him  to 
decide.  The  Court  avoided  the  confronta- 
tion issue  on  the  Frankfurter  ground. 

Four  years  later,  in  1969,  the  non- 
confrontation  Issue  came  before  the  court 
in  two  cases  under  the  Industrial  Security 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  One 
case.  In  which  I  was  counsel,  involved 
Charles  Allen  Taylor,  a  tool  maker  at  Bell 
Aircraft,  whose  security  clearance  was  re- 
voked by  the  Defense  Department  on  the 
charge,  based  on  secret  Informants,  that  be 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  "may  still  have  membership.  .  .  ."  Later, 
after  Taylor  went  to  Court,  the  Department 
reopened  tbe  case  and  this  time,  again  on 
statements  from  confidential  Informants, 
found  that  Taylor  had  been  a  party  member 
but  had  been  expelled.  The  other  case  in- 
volved William  L.  Greene,  vice  president  and 
general  nmnager  of  a  private  business  de- 
voted to  developing  and  manufacturing  elec- 
tronic products  for  the  Navy.  Greene  had 
developed  much  of  the  company's  "secret" 
iiiformatlon.  but  on  the  basis  of  confidential 
informants  it  was  found  that  his  past  Com- 
munist associations,  especially  with  bis 
former  wife,  required  that  he  not  be  trusted 
with  the  information. 

Greene  and  Taylor  were  argued  before  he 
Supreme  Court  the  same  day  in  1959.  In  Tay- 
lor, the  Government  put  Its  principal  reli- 
ance on  the  fact  that,  after  certiorari  was 
granted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Defense 
Department  (without  a  single  new  fact  or 
heai-lng)  had  reversed  itself  completely  and 
cleared  Taylor.  After  eliciting  promises  of 
rock-ribbed  future  protection  for  Taylor,  tbe 
Court  found  the  case  moot.  But  Greene  wo.s 
a  different  story.  The  Court  not  only  deciled 
that  the  non-confrontation  under  Industrial 
Security  Program  had  neither  congressional 
nor  presidential  authorization,  but  Chief 
Jus'  '::e  Warren's  opinion  for  the  Co^xt  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  and  the  four  Justices  who 
concurred  in  his  opinion  deemed  the  ab- 
sence of  confrontation  and  cross-examina- 
tion anathema  to  otir  democratic  system  and 
to   the   Bill   of  Rights.  Justice   Frankfurter 
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cozxcurred  in  tbe  reeult  "m  tho  ground  that 
It  turn  not  be«n  shown  thsk  either  Congiem 
or  the  President  Autborlaed  the  proce- 
duree  .  .  .  tntlnuhttng  no  rlem  u  to  the 
validity  of  thoee  xyrooednres.'*  But  hla  strong 
view  tavorlng  confrontation  are  attested  not 
only  by  his  actions  In  Bailey  and  Joint  Antl- 
F&scist  Befugee  Committee,  but  also  by 
Justice  Blacic  The  latter  told  his  son.  Hugo. 
Jr.,  that  "Without  Felix  to  help  BUl  and 
me  In  thoee  days  (McCarthy  era],  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  Court  might  not  have 
lent  real  aid  and  comfort  to  McCarthy  and 
like-minded  nuts.  .  .  .  Felix  shared  the  m\3- 
trust  and  contempt  that  BUI  and  I  have  for 
Informers.  .  .  ." 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  may 
wonder  why  Justice  Franlcf  urter  allowed  bis 
own  Judicial  record  on  the  right  of  cod- 
frontation  to  remain  murky,  especially  when 
thb  was  certain  to  add  fuel  to  the  conten- 
tion that  he  had  forsaken  his  earlier  liberal- 
ism. Peters  really  cried  out  for  a  decision 
outlawing  a  system  under  nhlch  a  distin- 
guished doctor  could  be  permanently 
branded  a  disloyal  Communist  by  faceless 
accusers.  The  Oreene  attack  against  no''.- 
confrontatlon  was  probably  as  much  ratio 
decidendi  as  dicta. 

Yet  Justice  Frankfurter  stuck  by  his  guns 
that  great  constitutional  issues  were  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs;  as  he  said  in  his  lectxu-e 
here  In  1955,  John  Marshall  and  the  Judicial 
Function,  "most  of  the  occasions  when  the 
Supreme  Court  has  come  into  virulent  con- 
flict with  public  opinion  were  thoee  In  which 
the  Court  disregarded  its  settled  tradition 
against  needlessly  pronouncing  on  constitu- 
tional Issues."  As  Paul  Prend  put  it  at  the 
funeral  service,  the  Justice  otieii  "risked  the 
misunderstanding  and  allenatiou  of  friends 
outside  the  law  (maybe  Inside,  too].  In  the 
end  the  word  for  FJF.  Is  couraigeovis." 

Yes.  the  word  for  P.P.  is  "courageous"  and 
the  word  Is  also  idealistic,  eloquent,  force- 
ful, even  comliatlve.  I  don't,  however,  as  so 
many  others  do,  find  the  words  "restrained" 
or  "Judicial  restraint'.'  fwhlch  he  himself 
oXteu  used)  applicable  orhelpful.  Of  course. 
'Justice  Frankfurter  stood  with  Brandeis  and 
the  Ashwander  concurrence  against  the 
Court  "needlessly  pronouncUig  on  coiistltu- 
tlonal  issues."  But  when  it  came  to  consti- 
tutional issues  properly  before  the  Court 
for  decision.  Judicial  restraint  Is  an  Inade- 
quate explanation  for  many.  If  not  most,  of 
the  Justice's  actions.  R-ither  ••Judicial  re- 
straint" was  a  tool  in  a  large  arsenal  of 
weapons  to  be  used  on  occasion,  espccla'.!;. 
when  other  Justices  were  taking  positions  he 
deemed  wholly  unrestrained,  but  to  be  dis- 
carded when  other  considerations  appeared 
more  compelling.  Prankfurtrer's  Judicial  ac- 
tivism In  the  cases  of  the  Blacks,  in  Church 
and  State  cases,  lu  search  and  Feizure  cases 
and  in  a  host  of  other  areas  Indicate  that 
Judicial  restraint  was  an  argtiment  for  hlni 
when  challenged  legislative  or  executive  ac- 
tion did  not  imduly  offend  him.  and  one  to 
be  downgraded  when  hl.s  deep  civil  libert'.e;^ 
reelings  dominated  hi.s  thorght  prooesse-> 
His  was  the  heart  and  mind  of  an  activist  on 
and  0.1  the  bench. 

Thus,  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  t'ne  Jv.a- 
tice's  life  was  June  17.  1957,  tlte  h!t;h--«-ater 
mav'K  of  the  Supreme  Coin-t  In  the  field  o; 
civil  liberties.  He  was  pleased  wUh  his  con- 
currence that  day  In  Swee/y  where  he  told 
state  security  agencies  in  no  uncertain  term^. 
TO  keep  off  the  campiis.  He  concurred,  too  in 
the  Court's  attack  on  the  House  TJn-.^meri- 
can  Activities  Committee  in  Watkins.  albeit 
he  felt  compelled  to  Indicate  Once  more  hl.s 
aversion  to  constitutional  dicta.  He  worked 
with  Justice  Harlan  on  his  opinion  in  Yate.s 
where  the  Court  largely  overruled  Dennis.  He 
even  Joined  In  the  Service  decision,  which 
reversed  as  Illegal  the  action  of  his  great 
friend  and  wiUklng  companion.  Secretary  of 
StA*e  Dean  Achesoa.  in  dtecharglng  one  of 


the  moet  dUittngulBhed  of  the  former  China 
Pari<ia  Hie  Warren  Court  that  day  wrote 
civU  nberties  into  the  tow  tn  indeltble  Ink 
and  TvVx  Frankfurter  played  a  leadmg,  yes, 
an  acttTlst,  role. 

Jnsttce  Rvikfurter's  greatneea  m  •  civil 
libertarian  rises  far  above  the  reeolte  In  • 
particular  case  or  cases.  I  recently  reread 
"Prophets  with  Honor"  by  my  friend  Alan 
Barth,  a  longtime  leading  dvll  liberties 
student  and  writer.  The  book  tella  the  story 
of  notable  Supreme  Court  dissents  that 
later  became  the  law  of  the  land.  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  about  the  book  Is 
that  Frankfurter  was  on  the  wrong  side 
of  every  case  In  hLs  time  that  Barth  used  as 
an  Illustration  of  great  dissents  eulwe- 
qiiently  validated  by  the  majortty.  Yet  Barth 
dedicated  the  book,  not  only  to  Justice 
Black  who  was  on  the  right  side  of  each 
of  those  cases,  but  also  to  Felix  Frank- 
farter— tvix)  "Olympians  of  the  Law."  I  think 
I  know  what  Barth  meant.  Felix  Frank- 
furter, right  or  wrong,  restrained  or  active. 
personal  or  disinterested,  illuminated  every 
crevice  of  the  problems  he  touched.  His  bril- 
liance of  mind,  eloquence  of  pen,  and  love 
of  the  law,  set  a  standard  of  light  and  ex- 
cellence for  both  partisan  and  critical  col- 
league alike. 

One  will  have  to  leave  to  more  precise  and 
scholarly  analj-sls  the  balancing  of  whether 
civil  liberties  in  America  were  .strengthened 
or  weakened  when  its  great  champion  went 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  But  there  is  one 
thing  to  which  I  will  attest— the  civil  lib- 
erties movement  never  lost  him.  Fearfi-.l 
that  the  legal  profession  was  "giving  a 
mUserable  account  of  itself"  din-lng  the 
McCarthy  pe;-lod.  he  devoted  himself  to  en- 
couragetnent  of  people  working  in  the  civil 
liberties  flrfd;  telephone  calls  and  note.-- 
flowed  over  the  country  in  a  torrent.  One 
such  telephone  call  came  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing In  this  period  Just  moments  after  the 
Justice  had  read  a  book  review  I  WTOte  for 
the  Washington  Post  praising  Max  Lowen- 
thals  intensive  study  of  FBI  misconduct 
The  Justices  voice  was  at  its  moet  excitable 
best:  "Honestly,  Joe.  your  book  review  said 
Just  what  had  to  be  said  about  that  swine. 
Hoover."  Tlw  Justice,  as  always,  was  ahead 
of  his  time  And  though  his  Illness  later 
made  phone  calls  impossible,  the  notes  kept 
coming.  His  encouragement  of  thoee  who 
worked  in  the  vineyards  of  civil  libertle.<; 
I. ever  ceused  and  for  m«  I  know  It  never  will 


THE  ALASK.\  PIPELINE 

\Ti.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  In 
Ala.ska  today  work  is  progressing  on  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  It  is  an  enormous  proj- 
ect, costing  well  over  $6  million  with 
tens  of  Uiousands  of  workers  building  a 
798-mile  pipeline,  12  pumping  stations, 
and  a  terminal  facility.  When  completed 
in  1977.  the  line  will  transport  1.2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  market.s  in  the 
lower  48. 

In  1973.  the  Senate  passed  tlie  law 
which  enabled  tliis  great  contribution  to 
energy  independence  to  go  forward. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  e.xpressed  a 
continuing  interest  in  this  pipeline,  and 
I  am  happy  to  note  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  World,  a  publication 
of  Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell  L  Co. 

The  article  explores  the  economic  and 
social  impact  of  the  line  and  the  enor- 
mous effort  involved  in  building  the  line. 
It  discusses  some  of  the  extensive  en- 
\-irQnmental  safeguards  the  builders  are 
taking  to  protect  Alaskas  beautiful  en- 
vironment, and  also  considers  the  pros- 
pects for  Alaska's  future  economy.  It  is 


a  succinct  summary  of  the  pzx>Ject  and 
its  effects.  XTtaforttinately.  tlie  excellent 
coita  photographs  which  appear  In  the 
magazine  cannot  be  rq^foduoed  In  the 
Rbcobb,  but  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent 
that  this  article  be  printed  In  the  Racoo. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Ti-as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiPfxxNE  Pbo^peiutv  AMD  PxoBLEafs:  Alaska 

There  has  always  been  sotnethlng  epic 
about  Alaska.  Ever  shice  Secretary  at  State 
William  Seward  purchased  It  from  the  Bus- 
Eians  in  1867  for  $7.3  million  or  about  two 
cents  an  acre — the  best  land  deal  since  the 
Dutch  bought  Manhattan — the  great  Ice 
Palace  to  the  north  hae  seented  a  vast  and 
harsh  region  of  extraordinary  tmtapped  po- 
tential. Until  recent  years,  though,  the  abeer 
size  of  the  place  has  resisted  any  sort  d 
systematic  developn^nt.  Alaska  has  re- 
mained a  source  of  attraction  for  adven- 
turer.s — diggers  who  cante  for  gold,  llaher- 
rnen  who  came  for  Sainton,  hunters  '""Mng 
for  .'^eal.  They  all  had  something  in  oommoD: 
once  they  had  taken  what  they  wanted  most 
of  them  left. 

Tlie  result  of  these  cut  and  run  tactics  Is 
that  the  state  has  often  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  double  the  rest  of  the  natton.  Be- 
cause everything  has  to  be  Imported,  prices 
are  sky  high.  The  tax  base  has,  historically, 
not  kept  up  with  social  needs. 

In  short,  the  state  has  gone  through  pe- 
riods of  boom  and  bust  with  the  military 
services  bemg  its  only  constant  boarder  aod 
economic  supporter.  AH  this  could  be  chang- 
ing now  and  the  reason  Is  oil.  Once  the  Trans 
Alaska  Pipeline  begins  operation  In  late 
1977.  or  early  1978,  economists  foresee  sev- 
eral years  of  economic  stability — enough  to 
allow  the  state  to  devel<H>  In  a  logical  man- 
ner. Even  skeptical  Alaskans,  worried  about 
high  prices,  transient  workers,  and  mount- 
ing social  pressures,  are  hcq>eful  that  the 
day.s  of  boom  or  btist  nuty  be  over.  Alaskans 
are  an  independent  lot  who  are  often  not 
Impressed  with  advice  from,  their  fellow  clU- 
zens  to  the  south.  The  most  popular  bumper 
sticker  reads  "We  Don't  Give  A  Damn  How 
You  Do  It  Outside." 

In  any  event,  economists  believe  the  de- 
cision to  bring  oU  from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the 
barren  North  Slope  to  market  has  pretty 
much  settled  the  state  of  the  Alaskan  econ- 
omy for  the  next  15  to  20  years.  The  three 
major  Influences  Involved  are  compensation 
payments  to  the  native  Inhabitants  which 
wUl  amount  to  $1  billion;  wages  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  building  the  pipeline. 
and  oil  royalties  p>ald  to  the  state  govern- 
meut  once  the  oil  starts  to  flow.  Economists 
foresee  the  GNP  moving  up  from  a  robust 
$3.3  bilUou  in  1974  to  a  whopplug  ^A  billion 
In  1980. 

The  states  Department  of  Economic  De- 
\  tlopment  is  predicting  that  during  the  same 
period  the  population  will  advance  by  27',e 
while  personal  income  per  employed  jkersou 
will  rise  from  $16,100  to  »26,900.  Tourism  i* 
also  on  the  move,  up  5b'  i.  over  the  past  four 
yeart-.  Some  10,000  visitors  from  Japan  are 
expected  this  year. 

Few  people  are  naive  enougli  to  belle\e- 
thai,  such  extraordinary  growth  in  such  ■ 
short  period  of  time  will  be  accomplished 
wlilioiit,  social  costs.  Already,  housing  facilt« 
ties  are  o'.ertaxed.  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  incredible,  and  the  great  wave  of 
publicity  about  high  paying  Jobs  on  the 
pipeline  has  attracted  thousands  of  people 
who  will  be  disappointed  to  learn  that  tliere'.'- 
no  gold  at  the  end  of  this  particular  rain- 
bow. The  warning  from  the  state  Is  clear: 
dcti't  come  to  Alaska  unless  you  have  an 
assured  Job  «-altlng. 

l-yir  those  people  who  do  have  Jobs  and  for 
tiia-^e   \vl»o  li«»e  a   chtnik   of  the  Alaskan 
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dream,  these  are  good  tlmea  and  oil  Is  the 
reason.  The  discovery  of  oil  on  the  Nortli 
Slope  was  hardly  a  surprise.  Bslrtmnii  bad  for 
years  used  seepages  In  the  region  for  fuel  to 
boil  whale  blubber.  What  did  8iiri»rlae  most 
people  was  Just  how  much  oil  there  Is. 

The  state  certainly  had  its  8uq>iclons, 
though.  When  Alaska  was  granted  statehood 
in  1959,  it  was  given  the  right  to  select  108 
million  acres  from  the  275  million  owned  by 
the  Goverrunent.  Among  its  first  choices  were 
two  mUlion  acres  on  the  North  Slope.  An 
unusually  desolate  and  barren  land.  It  seems 
unlikely  it  was  chosen  for  Its  natural  beauty. 

Atlantic  Richfield  and  British  Petroletun 
began  to  search  for  oil  on  land  leased  from 
the  sUte  for  as  little  as  $6  an  acre  back  In 
1963.  Over  the  next  five  years,  BP  spent  more 
than  $30  million  on  dry  wells  and  decided  to 
call  it  quits.  Atlantic  Richfield  had  vpmaX 
•125  mUllon  but  decided — In  tandem  with 
Exxon — to  have  one  more  go.  On  Viebniary  18, 
1968,  pay  dirt  was  struck  at  Sag  River  Well 
No.  1  and  the  big  rush  was  on.  The  strike  m- 
dicated  one  of  the  largest  accumulations  of 
petroleum  In  the  world,  stretching  about 
45  miles  eastwest  and  as  much  as  20  miles 
northsouth.  Proven  reserves  now  total  10  bil- 
lion barrels  and  could  reach  15  bUlion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  field  could  yield  26  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

Feasibility  studies  were  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  moat  eflSclent  method  of  trans- 
porting the  crude  oU  to  market  and  seven 
oil  companies  and  their  pipeline  subsidiaries 
formed  a  Joint  venture  and  announced  plans 
to  construct  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline,  a  708- 
mile  span  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  ice-ftve 
southern  port  of  Valdez  (Prounoed  locally 
and  with  great  emphasis  "Valdeez"). 

Unusually  stiff  environment  resistance  was 
to  block  construction  of  the  pipeline  for  five 
years.  However,  in  late  1973  Congress  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  construction.  Inflation  and 
changes  in  the  system  design  had  by  that 
point  raised  the  projected  cost  of  the  pipeline 
from  $900  mUlion  to  around  H  billion.  (The 
current  estimate  is  in  excess  of  86  billion.) 

Few  dispute  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
changes  brought  on  by  the  lengthy  environ- 
mental debate  wUl  considerably  decrease  en- 
vironmental threats  although  pipeline  peo- 
ple believe  there's  been  something  of  an 
overcompensation  while  ecologlsts  would  stiU 
prefer  no  pipeline  at  all. 

The  lauching  of  the  pipeline  was  begun 
after  the  most  exensive  environmental  im- 
pact study  ever  done.  Hundreds  of  factors 
were  considered.  For  example,  one  problem  is 
that  the  oU,  which  comes  out  of  the  ground 
at  temperatures  up  to  180  degrees  P..  will  flow 
through  the  pipe  at  about  140  degrees  P.,  hot 
enough  to  damage  the  tundra  vegetation  and 
permanently  damage  the  underlying  perma- 
frost. Now,  in  peaces  where  this  might  occur, 
the  pipeline  is  being  elevated  four  or  more 
feet  above  the  ground  (a  distance  of  about 
382  miles) .  Elsewhere,  the  pipe  ts  being  burled 
three  to  12  feet  below  the  ground  and  is  well- 
hisulated. 

To  avoid  disrupting  the  migration  of  cari- 
bou every  spring  and  fall,  the  pipeline  Is 
being  buried  in  several  sections  In  the  Cop- 
per River  valley  where  it  crosses  the  route  of 
one  herd  of  8.000  to  12,000.  Smce  this  a  per- 
mafrost country,  the  pipe  is  being  sur- 
rounded by  refrigerator  conduits  filled  with 
brine.  In  total,  there  are  some  800  animal 
crossings  consisting  of  elevated  or  burled 
pipe. 

The  major  fear  is  that  since  the  pipeline 
crosses  three  major  earthquake  areas  a  sec- 
tion of  the  pipeline  might  somehow  rupture 
spewing  oU  across  the  landscape.  In  these 
areas,  the  pipe  will  run  aboveground  on  spe- 
cial L.ioimts  that  allow  the  80-foot  lengths  of 
welded  steel  to  move  some  20  feet  £rom  side 
to  side  and  five  feet  up  and  down  without 
breaking.  Pipeline  officials  believe  that  this 
gear  will  allow  the  pipeline  to  ride  out  earth- 


qualKS  that  register  up  to  8.5  on  the  Rlchter 
scale. 

As  an  added  precaution,  electronic  sensors 
are  poised  to  Indicate  any  dn^  In  pressure 
by  1%  or  more — a  warning  rtgnal  of  a 
break — and  technicians  in  Valdez  can  close 
down  the  affected  segment  in  something  like 
seven  minutes. 

Alyeska  officials  and  workers  are  so  con- 
scious of  the  environmental  Imperatives  at 
this  point  that  any  nesting  area  of  any  anl- 
may  Is  qtilckly  reported  to  headquarters.  On 
official  maps  of  the  project,  complete  with 
pump  stations,  work  camps,  and  tech- 
nical information,  one  Is  likely  to  see — 
scrawled  In  heavy  ink— -a  legend  like  "Eagle 
Nest."  One  well-known  story  Is  how  a  pump 
station  was  moved  five  miles  at  a  cost  of 
several  million  dollars  in  order  to  avoid  a 
nest  of  six  rare  Peregrine  Falcons.  "The  Irony 
of  that,"  said  one  Alyeska  official  good- 
naturedly,  "is  that  before  DDT  nearly  wiped 
them  out  the  major  nesting  grounds  of  Pere- 
grine Falcons  was  building  ledges  in  New 
York  City." 

On  a  recent  tour  of  a  section  of  the  pipe- 
line, something  of  the  scope  of  the  project 
was  apparent.  A  group  of  visitors  flew  east 
frran  Ancberage  by  plane  over  the  Chugach 
Range  with  their  Incredibly  beautiful  snow- 
capped peaks  to  the  landing  strip  at  Gul- 
kana.  then  flew  south  along  the  pipeline  by 
helicopter.  It  was  summer  and  work  was 
progressing  rapidly  with  nearly  18,00  workers 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
deployed  along  the  route.  Sections  of  the 
pipeline  gleamed  like  a  sUver  snake  as  it 
moved  along  the  floors  of  giant  vaUeys. 

Past  tbe  Olenallen  Camp  with  its  white 
barrack-like  buUdlngs,  through  the  Copper 
River  valley — mating  ground  of  the  cari- 
bou— ^the  group  flew  into  the  Tousina  Camr) 
for  Itinch. 

The  camp  appeared  rugged  but  comfort- 
able with  certain  nice  touches  like  George 
Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  perking 
through  a  Muzak  system.  Workers  spend  10 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  out  on  the 
pipeline  (they  get  two  weeks  vacation  at 
the  end  of  nine  weeks)  and  most  are  nut 
here  for  the  amenities.  A  labwer  with  a  skill 
can  make  a  lot  of  money  here  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  rough  brogue  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  oil  fields. 

Just  south  of  Tonslna  is  Keystone  Canyon, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  construction  chal- 
lenges along  the  route.  Only  three  mUes  long, 
the  walls  of  the  canyon  rise  at  70  to  100 
degree  grades. 

Nearly  a  half  million  pounds  of  heavy 
equipment  were  airlifted  by  helicopter  to 
the  top  of  this  spectacular  rise  with  its  great 
thin  waterfalls  plunging  400-feet  straight 
down.  Alyeska  used  a  Sikorsky  Aircrane,  one 
of  only  seven  commercial  models  of  this 
Jumbo  helicopter  in  the  world,  and  four 
smaller  choppers  to  move  the  equipment  to 
the  top.  Even  as  the  group  moved  through 
Uie  canyon,  smaller  helicopters  continued  to 
Arry  equipment,  traUing  below  their  bellies 
on  tow  lines,  to  the  peak.  Officials  believe  the 
airlift  will  speed  work  in  the  canyon  by 
months. 

At  Valdez,  work  was  moving  at  an  expedi- 
tious schedule  on  the  terminal  storage  fa- 
ciUtles.  This  is  where  oU  wiU  be  loaded  onto 
tankers  for  shipment  south.  Initially,  18 
tanks  are  being  buUt  with  storage  capacity 
for  about  eight  days  of  oU  at  a  delivery  rate 
of  1.2  million  barrels  a  day.  Each  of  the 
welded  steel  tanks  is  250  feet  in  diameter,  62 
feet  high,  and  has  a  ci^iaclty  of  510,000  bar- 
rels. Also,  under  construction  are  four 
docks — three  fixed  to  shore  and  one  float- 
ing— which  wUl  allow  the  loading  of  four 
tankers  of  up  to  150,000  tons  weight  simul- 
taneously. Oil  will  flow  from  the  tanks  into 
the  ships  at  a  rate  of  77,000  gallons  per  mln- 
utei 


Those  are  only  statistics,  of  cotmse,  but 
they  provide  some  idea  of  the  scale  of  what 
is  certainly  the  greatest  engineering  feat 
since  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  more  Interest  to 
Alaska's  citizens  is  what  the  pipeline  can 
mean  In  the  long  term.  It  is  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  expanding  tax  base,  oil  taxes  and 
royalties,  and  the  bUllcm  dollar  settlement 
of  native  claims.  wlU  finally  allow  the  state 
to  develop  its  other  nattu-al  resources  In  an 
orderly  fashion.  Alaska  has  large  reserves  of 
fiuoride  and  tungsten,  rich  copper  deposits, 
iron  and  zinc,  plus  at  least  a  trillion  tons  of 
coal — enough  to  supply  the  UJB.  for  1,800 
years  at  the  current  rate  of  <x>nsumption. 
Alaska's  proven  oil  reserves  make  up  about 
a  third  of  the  entire  known  U.S.  supply  and 
as  the  nation  attempts  to  decrease  Its  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oU,  pressure  will  stirely 
mount  for  more  development  In  places  like 
the  Bering  Strait  and  Cook  Inlet.  There  are 
also  enormous  quantities  of  natural  gas  and 
already  plans  are  being  made  tar  the  possible 
construction  of  a  gas  pipeline  to  parallel  the 
oi!  pipeline. 

The  major  task  for  the  future  is  to  find 
ways  to  develop  these  resources  without  de- 
stroying the  landscape  of  one  of  America's 
most  beautiful  states  and  also  to  preserve 
the  life-style  of  some  of  the  nation's  most 
colorful  and  Independent  people.  Nobody 
tlilnks  it  WiU  be  easy  but,  for  Alaskans,  it 
never  has  been. 


DIMINISHING  DETERRENCE,  A 
LOOK  AT  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Ai-my 
has  prepared  a  position  paper  on  "Di- 
minishing Deterrence,  a  Loc^  at  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1977  Defense  Budget."  With  the 
debate  coming  up  on  this  subject,  this 
will  be  valuable  information  for  my  col- 
leagues to  have,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Diminishing  Detxrkence:  A  Look  at  the 
Fiscal    Yeak    77   Defense   Budget 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the 
Aiuiual  National  Defense  Budget  is  the  fact 
that  it  can  mean  many  different  things  to 
many  different  people.  To  many  liberals  it 
represents  an  undesirable  choking  down  of 
available  funds  for  the  seemingly  unquench- 
able doUar  thirst  of  welfare  programs.  The 
conservatives  see  little  room  in  It  for  eu- 
phoria because  to  them  the  only  improve- 
ment they  see  Is  that  they  will  be  hung  with 
a  new  rope.  To  those  who  understand  the 
threat — and  in  many  cases  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  fighting — ^It  represents  too 
little — but  hopefuUy  not  too  late.  To  some 
politicians,  who  would  prefer  not  to  bite  the 
bullet,  it  represents  a  compromise.  To  the 
average  voter  not  versed  in  the  intricacies  of 
global  strategy  or  internal  politics — It  repre- 
sents a  sizeabls  chunk  of  his  tax  bite  which 
he  would  like  to  believe  wlU  keep  him,  his 
progeny  and  his  country  In  a  position  to 
Influence  decisively  the  way  in  which  they 
wUl  live. 

In  a  recent  issue.  Fortune  Magazine  com- 
mented on  this  very  point:  "A  mind  armored 
with  ideological  conviction  is  almost  impene- 
trable to  unwelcome  facts.  Consider  the  pre- 
valent notion  .  .  .  that  spending  for  national 
defense  takes  such  a  huge  share  of  the  na- 
tion's resoiux:es  that  it  crowds  out  'domestic 
needs.'  This  notion  persists  even  among  poli- 
ticians and  intellectuals  who  would  claim 
to  be  well  Informed  on  public  Issues." 

A  recent  Secretary  of  Defense  aptly  pointed 
out  that  while  everyone  is  entitled  to  his 
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own  opiulou,  he  ia  not,  eutiiled  to  a  separate 
s«t  ot  facte.  We  will  try  to  deal  wltb  the 
facts  from  which  educated  opinloi\s  on  the 
Naiioual  Defease  Budget  niay  be  drawu. 

In  our  mofit  recent  position  paper,  'The 
Security  of  the  Nation — 1975  Year  End  As- 
sessment." «e  presented  an  evaliiatlcHi  or 
the  potential  trouble  spots  around  the  s^obe 
which  could  impinge  ^-ery  directly  and  rap- 
Idly  on  th«  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Throughout  this  paper  we  present, 
where  appropriate,  evldenc*  of  growing  So- 
viet strength — murh  of  it  beyond  purely 
defensive  needs.  It  is  far  more  Important 
to  measure  our  defense  spending  agniust  our 
real  needs  rather  than  as  some  arbitrary 
percentage  of  the  ONP  or  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  However,  these  latter  compari- 
sons do  have  the  Important  role  of  keeping 
dlscii^oions  and  cooBideration  {>f  defense 
spending  on  a  factual  rather  Dian  an  emo- 
tional level — and  this  is  most  critical  U  we 
are  to  begin  to  restore  our  defenses  to  a 
prr.de:.-  level 

imnO  of  rtOm-^L  txPf.DiTURfS 
(OiitHiy  in  biffion'^I 
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I:  is  -Aorth.  noting  that  If  we  were  to  al- 
locate to  Defense  the  same  percent  of  the 
ONP  as  we  did  as  recently  as  1964.  we  v.ouUl 
now  !>•  q;>eflalng  over  $130  billion  annually. 
If  we  were  to  match  what  we  think  is  the 
current  Soviet  percent  of  ONP  devoted  to 
defeiiie.  our  defense  spei.ding  would  i>e  over 
>200  bllUon. 

The  Federal  Budget  i.s  presented  to  the 
Congres.«i  with  two  sets  of  flgureii.  One  set, 
called  "Total  Obligatlonal  Authority"  (TOA). 
represents  the  amount  of  money  authorized 
to  be  obligated  during  a  given  fiscal  year.  Tlie 
second,  eaUe4  "Outlays,"  constitutes  the  ac- 
tnal  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  out  In  a 
ftven  year.  Here  is  a  presentation  of  the 
riscal  Year  19Tf  Budget  Request  conip«ired 
with  'he  previous  three  years. 

OEFlNSE  Bt'OGET  TOTALS 
lAiiiion'}  rti  MliODS  of  doHafs.  Fiscal  yeaisj 
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T  ital  vtMi- 

w 

itatioMl 

authoft)/ 

1 

(TOA)... 

.    li'. ' 

hit.  ■ 

iU3   3 

112.  7 

/.  « 

Outlays 

.     101.7 

99.1 

98.2 

100.1 

1.9 

T<.>  place  It  In  proper  perspective  as  com- 
pared with  ths  principal  Indicators  of  our 
total  national  activities,  'he  JoIIowing  figures 
are  '.i-eful: 


r»e»t  jr«»r,  Mre«nt 
1964    1968    197S    197a      19;? 


F?<pr3lBiirt»»t(nufl.iv'>    4?  «  «■»  6  ?€.  5  ?4.  4  '5  4 

r.,0     National  PruUucl         8.3  9.4  6.0  5.7  5.4 

Laiwffwce .     7.9  9.7  5.0  4.8  4.8 

Ne!f,uol,<;spenOifig         .28.1  29.2  17.3  If,.  I  I'-. 


E'-fnre  we  dLsinect  the  defense  budget  In 
lucre  detail,  an  illustration  of  one  area  of 
national  Interest  that  mtist  concern  its  Is  our 
jnrrea»iin^  reliance  on  the  Importation  of  a 
^'rr..(ing  l^t  of  critical  raw  materials  essen- 
tial to  o".r  own  Industrial  he^alih  from  around 
the  t;lobe  Here  are  some  of  the  more  critical 
paired  up  wi'h  the  v>ui'-«*  f-.t'iri  v.lurh  thev 
are  ii!ip<.rted 

MINrKM..  PtKl   1- NT  IMl-ORIUl.    \N1>   .U  *  J  .    K 
KiRH<;N     Sf'lRCK.s 

MftHgane.se:  JOf*  perrev.l:  Brn/il.  Gabon.  S 
.\fnca.  Zaire 

Co'inlt:  !>8  p-'n  ent:  Zaire.  Kiiilaiid.  Nor- 
«av,  Canada 

Tt'.^i.irim:  !»7  percent:  Au^traliH.  Iiidi.i. 

Chromium:  91  perretif:  USSR.  S.  Africa. 
T'lrker.  Philippines. 

.\liimuuim:  88  perreiil.  JamaiCH.  Surinam. 
Ilom  Rep 

Tantalum:  88  [percent:  .^l|■.lr.l'iH,  CrtnHda, 
Ztitre,  Brazti 

Platinum  Gr.'ip-  8«  n^rcenc  ISSR.  S 
.\;rica  Canatla 

Tui:  8«  penviii.  Mal».\-.la.  1  iiailaiid.  B< - 
livla. 

FliK-rife    8t>  percent,  Mexico.  Spain.  Italy 

Nickel:  80i>erceiil;  Canada.  Norwav.  USSR 

T\;i!t;stei'. :  f(i  pen.ent.  Caiuula.  IJollvia. 
Peru.  Mexico 

Oermaniuni-Ii'diinn-  Oo  percent:  USSR. 
Canaia.  JiHoan 

Beryllium:  50  percent:  Brn/il.  S.  Africa. 
U'.;an.da. 

Zircotiiuni:  50  perf^ent:  .\usiralla.  C'ara^la. 
S.  -Africa. 

Ettriimi:  40  fK-rceiil.  Ireland.  Peru.  Me.tl.c  . 

Iron:  2;i  percent;  Canada.  Veiu^-'eula,  Li- 
beria. Brazil. 

Lead:  21  percen,.  Canada.  Poi  u.  -\ustr»'.ia. 
Mexico. 

Copper:  !8  jierrenl.  Canada,  Per-i,  Chile. 
S  Africa. 

Xot  .shown  on  this  list  '.s  the  36  percent 
of  otir  petroleum  needs  which  »e  obtain 
principally  from  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Africa,  and  tlie  Mideast.  Our 
allies  in  Europe  Import  97  percent  of  their 
petroleum  needs,  primarily  from  the  Mideast. 

By  contra.st,  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Its 
large  untapped  national  resor.rces.  can  do 
wlthoiit  Imported  raw  materials  except  for 
ftUimiaum,  fluorine,  tin  and  tungsten. 

So  our  problems  are  real  and  our  liiterest<i 
a:e  vulnerable-  and  it  L-  lu  i:,e-,e  thai,  the 
de'''n-e  budtet  i-.  adrtrev^ed. 

roNsrR*iNrs  .\nd  ,\s-.i\;i'rii)NS 

Tl  e  FY  77  Defense  Budget  contains  a 
fairly  major  caveat:  a  list  of  constraints 
or  a--- umpt»(.,Tis  included  In  tlie  Defen.se  De- 
partment's calculations  in  preparing  the 
Budget.  Ill  onr  view  some  of  these  are  at 
least  tenuous  assumptions  Certainly  AUSA 
does  :i(if  support  them  all.  as  we  shall  In- 
dicate in  reviewing  that  segment  of  the 
budget  in  whiv-h  they  appear.  They  do  de- 
.serve  recapitulation  at  the  outset: 

First,  this  budget  a.s.s\ime.s  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  supported  In  hLs  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  cap  ou  pay  increases  of  abotit  4.5  per- 
cent Tor  'he  military  and  4  7  percent  for  De- 


partment of  Defense  (DOD)  civilians.  The 
budget  further  aasumea  a  cut  of  26,000 
civilian  personnel  positions. 

The  Adinini.stratlon  again  proptoties  the 
elimination  over  a  three  year  period  of  the 
subeidles  for  the  operations  of  Mllltan-  com- 
missaries. A  similar  proposal  involving  two 
years  was  tiiriied  downi  resoundingly  by  the 
CougresK  tliis  -.ear. 

Tlie  budpet  proposes  additional  cuts  !;i 
temporary-  duty  and  permanent  change  ol 
srnflcir:  tra-.el  for  the  military. 

A  pri»po»;«l  :-»ure  to  excite  a  hornet's  nest 
It.  liiai  which  would  deny  military  leave  for 
I-etieral  Employees  when  on  annual  summer 
ira;uiui;  wltli  tiie  National  Guard  and  the 
He.-erve. 

Keduced  i.firoleum  cohIk  will  prei>uiuably 
lie  .tc.  ou\pBuled  bv  cuLS  in  proficiency  flying 
'raiiuug  puis  .some  subntitulion  of  smaller 
aifi  r.ift  and  simulatorb. 

Another  assumption  Is  that  tl>e  Federal 
Ci'  11  Defense  program  will  be  drastically  re- 
diced  :vnd  in  effect  limited  to  the  support 
of  Hinte  and  local  efforts. 

.\  i.ew  «traw  In  the  wind  is  a  DOD  effort 
to  tn.-lMde  a  reduction  in  paid  drill  strer.gth 
of  srtn*-  40  000  In  the  Navy  Resen-e.  as  par* 
oi  tli:-^  a.s.sunjptiou  packa^ge. 

Ciiiii-triictlon  levels  lor  the  iniH'ary  wuulU 
I  e  coi, strained  to  the  FY  76  leveLs. 

This  shopping  list  of  constraints  totaU  t2.S 
billion  which  wo«ild  have  to  be  tMlded  to  the 
Defence  budget  if  Congress  does  not  a^Tee  to 
them.  Our  ^uess  is  that  Congress  will  not  buy 
the  total  pwckage. 

S' ashed  »hniu«hoi!t  the  budget  are  oiher 
iwi'iiied  or  proposefl  s«vt!>gs  \tpon  which  we 
!■  il!    •<  iv.ineiif. 

srR%TF.cic  roRcrs 

H<.  ever  threat  our  other  needs,  tlie  protec- 
tion oi  'his  nation  from  external  danger  is 
the  fir.st  and  foremost  responsibility  of  the 
iovernmeiit.  'WhHe  this  has  implications  for 
all  levels  of  convict.  It  has  particular  appli- 
cability for  mdfet  Americans  In  terms  of  our 
ability  to  deter  nuclear  attack  and  to  have 
the  capability  for  an  adequate  response  In 
the  event  of  .such  an  attack  oi\our  homeland 
This  18  one  area  where  we  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  .second  guessing  enemy  Intentions 
but  nuLst  deftl  head  on  with  cap*billties 
When  you  consider  that  It  takes  18  months 
to  prepare  a  missile  sllo,  around  two  and 
one-half  years  to  biiUd  a  B-1  bomber  and 
about  four  years  to  construct  a  Trident  sub- 
marine, plus  the  lead  times  for  research  and 
development — it  seems  obvlotis  that  we  have 
to  be  decisive  now  In  Insuring  our  atiXety.  Na- 
tion.'i— be  they  allies  or  not — must  also  be 
aware  of  our  decisiveness  If  the  deterrence 
we  seek  thro\:gh  the.se  vast  programs  Is  to 
prevail. 

nie  tahle  of  force  levels  gives  a  good  nm- 
dov.  n  of  the  measure  of  defen.se  forces  we  will 
Bet  for  our  btidj;*'  dollar  compared  to  pre- 
\  io"s  years 

T»BL>   II      FOltCi    If/US 


Actual 


Estimaled 


June 

June 

JuM 

Sept. 

30. 

30. 

30, 

30. 

!%4 

197b 

1976 

1977 

strat£g:c  forc: 


lntefContin«iit.l     balli-t:c 

fnist;il«s: 

Miou  teniae 

too 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

Titan  II 

108 

54 

54 

54 

Pnlarl'-Po^etdofi  mnjites. . 

33«i 

656 

(56 

6S( 

Strategic  bosit)«r  somd- 

lOfl'. 

73 

27 

2S 
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JuM        JWM        JMS  S4Wlt. 

30,         30,         30,  *, 

1964       197^       1976        1977 


Manned  fiehUr  interce^ 
torsquadrons 40 

Army  air  defense  firing 
bjtieries 107 

GENERAL  PURPOSE 
FORCES 

liiiid  forces:  , 

Army  divisions 1o,Lj 

Marine    Corps    divi- 
sions          3 

TactiMi  air  forces: 

Air  Foice  wing) 21 

Navy  attack  wmgs IS 

Marine  Corps  wings...         3 
N^val  farces: 

Attack   and   intisub- 

maniM  carhtrs 24 

Nuclear   attack   sub- 
marines        19 

Ott>er  warships 370 

Amphibious     assault 
ships 13J 

AIRLIFT  AND  SEALIFT 
FORCES 

Strategic  airlift  squadroni> : 

C-5A 0 

C-141 0 

Troopships,  cargo  ships, 
andUnkefs 100 


14 

16 

16 

3 

3 

3 

26 

14 

3 

» 

13 
3 

26 

13 
3 

IS 

13 

U 

64 

186 

65 
ISO 

70 

in 

64 


4 

13 

51 


4 

13 

48 


«4 


4 

13 

47 


Neither  the  SALT  I  nor  Vladivostok  i«ree- 
ments  offer  any  real  hope  of  major  cutbacks 
in  the  continuing  efforts  we  must  put  lorth 
m  suppKM't  of  our  strategic  farces.  At  best, 
for  the  near  term,  those  negotiations  can 
stem  the  pace  of  escalating  strategic  arse- 
nals. 

For  example.  In  1975  the  Soviets  have: 

Started  the  deployment  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  ICBM's  with  Improved  multiple  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicles.  ^ 

Continued  their  emphaslyon  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  construction  with  new,  more 
effective  missiles. 

Added  the  long  range  Backfire  bomber 
to  their  forces. 

Our  FY  77  DOD  budget  contains  money  to 
continue  research  and  development  on  and 
to  Initiate  production  of  the  B-1  txHnber. 
There  Is  production  money  for  the  new  Tri- 
dent missile  as  well  as  the  continuing  pro- 
gram to  add  Trident  submarines  to  the  fleet. 
The  purcha.se  of  Mlnuteman  nx  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  has  been  concluded 
but  the  budget  does  contain  money  for  re- 
search on  a  new  ICBM — the  MX — as  a  new 
submarine-launched  Trident  missile.  Fund- 
ing Is  provided  for  continuing  research  and 
development  of  Advanced  Ballistic  Reentry 
system.  The  Importance  of  these  research  ef- 
forts cannot  be  overemphasized — for  In  the 
murky  climate  of  arms  control  negotiations 
we  must  at  least  maintain  technological 
parity  with  the  Soviets  even  If  we  seem  to 
be  letting  arms  superiority  slip  from  our 
grasp. 

In  addition  to  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the 
Trident  program,  the  budget,  contains  a  re- 
quest for  the  funding  of  six  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  sjrstem  (AWACS)  aircraft. 
All  of  these  are  urgently  needed  additions  to 
our   .strategic    arsenal    and   should   be   fully 


supported.  Because  these  represent  big  dol- 
lar Items  many  Congressmen,  abetted  by  lib- 
eral think  tanks,  quake  at  the  prospect  of 
antelng  up  the  m<mey  to  get  on  with  the 
Job— and  each  ensuing  delay  only  Increases 
the  cost.  TTie  arguments  heretofore  have 
swirled  not  around  the  need  but  mainly 
around  the  cost.  The  need  has  been  estab- 
lished and  as  every  Indicates  shows  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  move  now  to  back  these  pro- 
grams fully. 

GENTKAI.  PUKPOSE  FORCES 

Naval  forces 
The  FY  77  Defense  Budget  has  originally 
projected  the  U.8.  Navy  to  drop  11  ships  from 
the  active  fleet,  Including  1  carrier,  2  sub- 
marine rescue  ships,  4  fleet  tugs,  1  stores  ship 
and  3  destroyers.  This  would  have  put  the 
Navy  at  491  ships  against  a  projected  re- 
quirement for  000.  Subsequent  actions  since 
the  original  submission  of  the  budget  may 
racpand  shipbuilding  plans. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  U.S.  Navy  continues 
to  be  superior  to  the  Soviet  Navy  at  this  time. 
Ha  feels  that  we  are  superior  In  our  capa- 
bility to  projected  sea  based  power,  and  the 
quality  of  our  attack  submarine  force  Is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  ctir- 
rent  ci4>abiUty  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open 
versus  that  of  the  Soviet  Navy  to  deny  their 
use  is  at  least  c^en  to  conjecture.  Certainly, 
we  mtist  get  on  promptly  with  our  shipbuild- 
ing programs  and  with  some  sense  of  real 
urgency.  If  we  do  not,  the  fragile  margins  of 
superiority  which  we  may  now  hold  will  dis- 
appear. 

Tactical  air 

The  Defense  budget  contains  money  for 
modernizing  our  tactical  air  forces  and  at 
the  same  time  stemming  the  stetMly  decrease 
in  numbers.  Hopefully,  while  we  will  not  be 
able  to  equal  the  Soviet  Air  Force  in  num- 
bers, we  can,  being  given  budget  support, 
maintain  a  parallel  course  with  them  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  fewer  aircraft. 

In  November  of  1975,  the  first  A-lO's 
started  ph%B<"e  into  the  active  inventory. 
This  aircraft  is  of  special  interest  to  ground 
forces  since  it  will  be  the  principal  cloee- 
support  aircraft  for  the  next  decade  or  so.  Its 
short  take-off  and  landing  characteristics, 
together  with  its  long  loiter  time,  good  armor 
protection  and  heavy  firepower  make  It  par- 
ticularly useful  in  support  of  land  forces. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  both  bring- 
ing into  their  Inventories  new  aircraft  In  a 
"hl-low"  mix — meaning  that  a  portion  of  the 
tactical  aircraft  purchased  (the  F-16,  for  ex- 
ample), are  more  austere  with  limited  avi- 
onics and  other  systems  and  hence  less  ex- 
pensive. While  others  (I.e.,  the  P-15)  are  the 
best  that  money  and  technology  can  provide. 
It  is  the  only  economically  feasible  approach 
to  providing  us  with  the  types  and  quantities 
of  tactical  air  support  that  are  required. 
The  ground  forces 

For  the  ground  forces,  the  FY  77  budget 
provides  for  stability  In  niunbers  and  a  very 
modest  real  growth  In  money  for  weapons 
and  equipment  which  will  start  to  make  up 
for  the  serious  deficiencies  that  exist.  Th«' 
total  force  of  the  Army  has  but  61%  of  thu 
basic  weapons  and  equipment  it  is  supposed 
to  have. 


The  Budget  anttclpates  no  dhance  In  the 
number  of  active  dlvlsloDS  in  tli«  lanil  forces 
(18  Army— a  Marine).  It  does  Inflc  toward 
the  beginning  of  ■«f«<»wff  more  armor  to  some 
of  the  Army's  light  dtvlskiiis. 

In  every  category  of  mUitary  hardware  ex- 
cept in  helicopters,  the  Soviets  are  outpro- 
ducing the  United  States.  In  the  category  of 
ground  forces  equipment  «»ey  are  doing  bo 
at  ratios  as  high  as  six  to  on^  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible, in  the  limited  constraints  of  this 
budget,  to  make  any  serious  gains  in  these 
deficiencies.  So  that  this  nuiy  be  a  more  com- 
plete record,  here  are  the  figures  on  the 
Army's  FY  77  Budget  request  as  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  compared 
to  the  FY  76  Budeet. 

ARMY  BUDGET.  TOA     COMPARISON  OF  BUYIMG  POWTR 

CONST* NT   FISCAL  YEAR   1977  DOLLARS 


|ln  biUioos  of  doHarsI 


Fiscal  year- 


DHfer- 


Apofopnal^'jn 


1%4    1975    1976    1977    1976  77 


Military  personnel 11.9  10.0  9.8  9.7 

Operation     and     malnte- 

Mnce 7.8  8.4  18  9.2 

Procurement.     b.2  3.0  3.6  4.6 

Research  and  develop- 
ment  - 2.8  2.0  21  2.4 

Military  eooUruction     0.6  0.8  1.0  0.7 

Stock  fund  rar  rei.erve  - 0.1 

Total 2S.3  24.2  25.3  26^7 

Current  dollars                      12.3  21.7  24.1  26.7 


-0.1 

+0.4 
-rl.O 

;  n.  3 

-0  3 
+0.1 

'+1.4 

+t6 


I  Major  program  changes: 

Increases:  Procurement  aircraft,  missile  tank,  ammu- 
nition (moderniation);  R0T4E-  Big  five,  Roland,  Aenal 
scout;  OMA— Depot  and  real  property  maintenance; 
MPA— Return  to  normal  tour  kagtli. 

Decreases:  Procurement — Dragon  Tow  missile.  K48 
tank  (mod);  construction — Barracks,  dming,  medical 
(Kcilit, :  MPA    Enlistment  bonus. 

AIRI-ITT     AND     SEALIFT 

The  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Freci  C. 
■Weyand,  presented  to  the  Congress  his  views 
of  how  the  Army,  with  its  sister  Services, 
must  respond  to  the  challenges  presented  to 
us  by  the  Soviets  and  others  around  the 
world.  He  said  that  we  do  this  basically  by 
presenting  a  military  posture  which  will 
deter  ■war.  He  went  on  to  say:  "at  the  same 
time,  our  dispositions  and  preparations  are 
designed  to  insure  that  we  can  fight,  and 
hopefully  win.  If  war  should  break  out.  Be- 
yond this,  we  must  protect  against  a  chal- 
lenge to  U.S.  Interests  by  coercion  and  retail) 
our  freedom  of  action."  This  strategy  im- 
plies a  total  force  that  is  ready.  In  today's 
world,  a  fair  amount  of  our  force  mtibt  be 
deployed  forward. 

Secondly,  we  must  maintain  our  forces  in 
the  continental  United  States  in  a  high  state 
of  readiness  and  be  prepared  to  move  them 
and  their  equipment  rapidly  to  any  place 
where  our  interests  are  seriously  threatened. 
And  thirdly,  we  must  selectively  strengthen 
our  partnership  with  other  allies. 

■We,  In  AUSA,  have  commented  frequently 
about  our  inability  to  move  oiu*  resources 
rapidly  to  any  scene  of  battle.  We  do  not  now 
have  nor,  If  this  budget  Is  fully  funded,  will 
we  have  sufficient  airlift  to  meet  our  needs. 


ACQUISITION  COSTS  OF  MAJOR  MOBILITY  FORCES  MODERNIZATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

[In  millions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years] 


Stiategic  airlift 


1975  actual 
funding 


1976  planned        Trans  period 
funding    planned  funding 


Procurement  of  additional  replenishment  spares  for  C-5  and  C-141  aircraft .-. 

"Stretch"  modification  to  0-141  aircraft  to  KicraaM  capacity - - -. 

Modification  of  civilian  \wide-bodi«d  passenger  aircraft  to  a  convertible  (cargo-passenger)  configuration. 
Planning  and  initial  angineering  of  C-5: 

Wing  modification __ - 

Development  and  procurement  of  a  new  advanced  tankar,car(o  aircraft  (ATCA) 


25 


1977  proposed 
funding 


17 


22 

5 


10 
1 


1978  proposed 
for  authorization 


45 

a' 


23 
45 


96 
96 

S3 
354 
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Hear  again  tlM  ArmjOi  Chief  ot  Staff:  "The 
Annjr  la  tba  IHiUMt  •oatomar  for  strategic 
Uft  prorldad  by  our  ilatar  Barvloea.  Orer  four- 
tlftha  of  anj  major  daptoymant  will  be  Army 
eoldlara.  aqiilpmant,  and  aupplles.  The  Army 
needa  a  balanced  strategic  airlift  and  sealift 
capability:  airlift  for  instant  response,  and 
sealift  for  sustalnablllty.  Therefore,  v.e  sup- 
port the  Air  Force  and  Navy  programs  to  Im- 
prove ovir  coxintry's  strategic  Uft  capabilities. 
We  endorse  efforts  In  alrlltt  enhancement. 
designed  to  double  our  current  strH.cicu'  air- 
lift capability.  Without  this  imrensed  ca- 
pability. Army  deployments  would  very  like- 
ly be  'too  little,  too  late.'  whiih  i--  an  unac- 
ceptable alternative.  Likewise,  we  .support 
initiatives  to  insure  the  early  HvallahiUty  of 
fast  cargo  shlpplnc;  which  vill  lucreast  our 
capability  to  deploy  rapidlv  i.r.cl  t-o  mistain 
an  Army  force." 

This  budget  proposes,  as  wa.s  cluue  la-.;  year 
unsuccessfully,  measures  to  improve  matters 
if  not  alleviate  dramatically  the  problem.  The 
table  Indicates  the  proposed  actions  in  the 
budget,  even  though  inadeftna'e.  which  must 
be  supported  strongly. 

Our  sealift  problems  are  eqiiaUy  acute — 
and  constitute  along  with  our  restricted  air- 
lift one  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  our 
defense  shield.  The  budget  provides  no  de- 
hnitlve  improvement  in  sealift. 

Recognizing  the  aliortage  ot  both  air  and 
sea  transport  and  the  need  for  fast  reaction, 
particularly  in  Europe,  we  have  had  for  some 
years  a  program  to  enhance  our  ability  to 
reinforce  NATO  rapidly  by  prepositlonln^ 
equipment  for  at  least  3  divisions  in  Europe 
so  that  the  troops  could  be  flown  over — even 
on  commercial  transport,  married  up  with 
their  equipment,  and  be  ready  to  fight.  This 
table  shows  the  status  of  our  shortfalls  in 
"Pre-po8ltlonlng  of  Material  Confleured  In 
Unit  Sets"  (POMCUS). 

SHOflTPAIlSOf  PREPOSITIONeOSerSOf  UNIT  fQijIPMfftT 
(AS  OF  SEPTEMBtR  1?7S) 


European  POMCUS 

Required 

On  tiand        Percent 

pVedium  tanks 

Afinored  personn«l  carriet^. . 

Artillery 

Radios .. 

Ml 

1,028 
291 

6,s;o 

U»               32 

120               11 

147                   bO 

4,  !»■!                 64 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  f\tnds  in  the 
FY  77  National  Defense  Budeet  to  correct 
these  serious  deficiencies. 

LONG    WAR    OR    SHOKl     W  \R 

Ii  has  been  encouraging  to  the  potential 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  national  defense 
budtcet  to  see  a  turn  away  from  the  view  that 
since  any  future  war  would  lie  of  .such  short 
duration — probably  nuclear  and  with  such 
high  casualties — that  we  rerilir  didn't  need 
reserves  either  in  manpower  or  weapon.s  and 
equipment.  The  concept  ot  shorr  war  has 
long  been  the  Lorelei  of  many  nnlitar\  phi- 
losophers— and  until  recently  embract-U  bv 
political  leaders  aa  well.  But  the  realiiie.s  ot 
the  modern  world  are  di.sph-c-int;  this  ptuiH- 
cea  even  at  the  diplomatic  leve".-.  In  response 
to  a  diret-t  question  from  AUS.A  Secretary  ol 
State  Kissinger  said  at  a  rer-nt,  Wlit'e  House 
Coiiierence:  "...  I  do  not  exclude  that  it 
could  be  a  mudi  longer  .M<r  than  we  now 
think  because  it  may  well  tu'ii  out  rii»i  the 
reh'.i  fance  to  go  to  stratft;  c  war  on  both 
side.s  18  greater  than  is  es'iiuated — At  any 
rate,  we  shouldn't  be  in  a  poolwou  where  our 
a^jires.sor  can  calculate  that  the  l?  s.  has  only 
limited  staying  power  bec8ii--t'  :  he.\  can  wear 
'IS  down  in  that  manner." 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  points  nut  lu  i.i.s  Aii- 
'lual  Report  to  the  Congres.s.  there  is  now 
Considerable  evidence  that  the  Sovle's  are 
Hiking  much  more  seriouslv  tn»n  was  the 
la-e  under  Khrushchev  the  pro.-.peit  of  a 
rf'ittii'ely  prolonged  conventii.i  »l  cainpaign. 


and  they  are  Improving  tbelr  logistical  sup- 
port structure  accordingly.  This  may  also 
explain  in  part  why  they  have  been  adding 
men,  artillery  tubes,  and  tanks  to  their  di- 
visions in  Bastem  Kurope."  This  la  a  point 
AUSA  has  been  pressing  for  several  years — 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrence  depends  In 
great  measure  on  our  staying  power  and  the 
mean.-  to  meet  the  longer  threa'. 

INFLATION 

llif  s(H'ci»l  impact  of  Inftriium  (<n  niiiny 
of  tiiC  SfrvUes'  operating  and  maintenance 
accounts  is  not  i^enerally  undersiotKl.  In  these 
area.s  the  OMB  budgeting  prcK^edures  do  not 
permit  the  Services  to  budget  adequately  for 
inflaiii'ii.  When  this  FY  77  budget  was  made 
up,  lor  example,  1  July  1975  prices  were 
used— the  mid  pomt  of  the  execution  of  these 
piotriani.s  would  be  April  1977.  The  Services 
would  kwe  all  the  purchasing  power  eroded 
by  it'^ln'ii.n  111  these  21  months. 

ANNUAL  INFLATION  RATES 
|ln  percent! 


TticalyeM 


Price  inde< 
&NP 

Cop-  Whole-  defla- 

sumer      ule  tor 


InfMlionon  lin- 
lense  budget. 

Out- 
lays 


TOA 


1973tol97t 8.9 

1974  10  1975 U.  1 

197Stol976 7.3 

l97t)to  1977 7.5 

C. impound  annual 
dveiafe,  fisc.il 
vear  1973  to 
1977 8.2 


16.1 
16.9 
6.2 
8.7 


11  9. 4  10. 3 

10.8  12. 'j  10.1 

6.2  7.0  6.9 

7.6  7.7  7.2 


11.1       7.7       8.C 


Similarly,  costs  in  other  areas  have  in- 
creased as  well.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  cited  several  examples  in  his  report  to 
the  Congress:  "If  we  Ixiught  the  same  basic 
field  artillery  weapon,  the  self-propelled  165 
mm.  howitzer,  that  we  did  In  1967,  the  cost 
would  be  up  239  percent,  from  Just  over 
«100,0<H)  to  »35<).00O  each.  The  price  of  the 
M60A1  tank  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  decade,  and  one  of  the  transmissions  for 
a  CH-47  Medium  Cargo  Helicopter  ha.s  gone 
up  153  percent  to  $93,500  since  1968." 

When  the  FY  77  budget  request  of  $26.7 
billion  of  the  Army  is  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious year,  ai  2  billion  of  the  difference  is  a 
direct  result  of  inflation  and  $1.4  billion  is 
real  growth  in  spending  power. 

OPERATIONS   AND   MAINTENANCE 

The  operation  and  maintenance  portion  ot 
t4ie  budget  supports  individual  and  unit 
training  and  readinesa  for  the  Active  Forces. 
The  Reserve  CompKjnents  similarly  have  an 
0*,-M  Account  in  their  section  of  the  budget. 
0\-.M  nl-!o  supports  civilian  hire  and  provides 
for  the  purchiise  of  such  recurring  supplic!- 
US  fuel,  lubricants,  and  repair  parts  needed 
to  sustain  on-going  riperHtlons  and  training. 
Inflation  deals  particularly  heavily  with  the 
OaM  part  of  the  budget  becuuse  the  priciim 
nieilu>d  used  f.ills  behind  rcalitv  so  quickly 
ihe  0<s-M  retpi.^sr  for  the  .Arinv  for  FY  77  Is 
up  .some  10  Some  iitglilif^li;.-  of  that  in- 
crease include: 

a>3.55  million  inflation  for  pa.si  prii-e  in- 
creases. 

*n7  million  fur  nnnuallKatliui  nf  civilian 
pav  raises. 

*87  million  for  replenishment  of  sto«.-kage 
leveln 

*252  million  ndditiotial  for  depot  nuiintc- 
uRiice  of  equipment. 

$106  million  for  iiicreu.-ed  niuinteimiice 
!iiid  repair  of  facilities. 

*5l  inillion  for  expanded  ttrtiniut  iiiiim- 
tives. 

$37-9  miUiiin  lor  cl.emical  defeu.se  efiiiip- 
ment . 

Note;  The  above  figures  do  not  add  to  the 
total  Increase  over  the  revl.sed  FY  1976  esti- 
rnaic  Iiecause  of  offsetting  reductions. 


Some  ezoerpta  from  the  Report  to  tha 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mar- 
tin R.  Hoffman,  delineate  two  other  areas 
of  special  Interest  in  operations  and  main- 
tenance : 

"The  depot  maintenance  program  Is  one 
of  the  largest  single  programs  in  OMA.  This 
year,  the  budget  request  includes  a  $252 
million  Increase  over  the  revised  FY  1976 
estimate.  While  pay  raises  and  price  changes 
account  for  part  of  this  Increase,  $165  mil- 
lion will  allow  reduction  of  the  backlog  of 
equipinent  awaiting  overhaul. 

"Requested  funds  will  provide  f<jr  the  over- 
haul ot  557  M60  series  tanks,  a  number  that 
could  outfit  more  than  ten  front  line  armor 
buiiaiioiis.  The  Re.serve  Components  are 
scheduled  to  receive  over  300  of  these  re- 
worked tanks,  and  some  will  go  towards 
reconstituting  pre-posltloned  stocks  In  Oer- 
manv.  The  balance  Is  required  for  Active 
unit-  TTie  enhancement  of  readiness  Is  obvi- 
ou.s  In  addition,  $36  million  will  support 
convension  of  68  M48Ar8  to  the  far  more 
ftfective  M4eA6  conflguratiou.  The  kits  for 
these  conversions  have  been  procured  with 
previously  appropriated  funds.  Besides  high 
\islblllty  Items  like  tanks,  this  program  also 
provides  overhaul  for  other  critical  items 
such  lus  communications  equipment,  heli- 
copters, artillery  weapons,  and  other  vehicles. 

"This  essential  overhaul  and  conversion 
effort  Is  a  high-leverage  Army  program  that 
equips  and  modernizes  the  force.  The  Army's 
requirement  for  major  items  of  equipment 
represents  a  considerable  monetary  Invest- 
ment. The  depot  maintenance  effort  Is  min- 
imal compared  to  the  price  that  would  be 
paid  if  these  items  were  replaced  rather  thau 
repaired  as  the  chart  depicts. 

"Maintenance  of  the  Army's  real  property 
invemory  afi'ecLs  such  facilities  as  troop 
centers,  depots,  arsenals,  proving  grounds, 
and  tralnUig  areas.  Tlie  replacement  value 
of  this  Inventory  Is  In  excess  of  $88  billion. 
Thi.s  >ear,  the  Army  is  requesting  $532.4  mil- 
lion, seven  percent  of  the  OMA  appropria- 
tion, for  maintenance  of  these  assets.  Alto- 
gethr-r.  the  Army  has  over  a  billion  squnre 
feel  of  buildings  and  over  500  million  square 
yards  of  surfaced  area.  Land  holdings  of 
12.7  million  acres  are  equivalent  to  the  com- 
bined area  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Delaware.  Not  all  of  these  facil- 
ities are  Ideally  located,  and  about  65  per- 
cent of  Army  facilities  are  over  30  years  old. 
Maintenance  becomes  more  difticttlt  and  ex- 
pensive each  year." 

PROCURE.MKNT 

The  Army  faces  three  bai.lc  problems  in 
the  arcH  of  procurement.  First,  sliortages  are 
acute.  As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  only  15', 
of  the  weapons  and  equipment  (in  dollar 
value  I  needed  to  equip  the  total  Army  is 
on  hand. 

Although  the  divlsion.s  scheduled  to  go  inlo 
combat  first  are  reasonably  well-equipped, 
the  problem  Is  particularly  aiiile  in  the  Rr- 
serve  Components.  Secondly,  the  Soviets  have 
geared  their  production  rate  for  ground 
force  equipment  sufficiently  higl)  that  ii  nmH 
be  diSicult  If  not  impoasibl^  to  ever  cIomc  the 
gup.  Only  in  helicopters  are  we  out  In  front. 

Thirdly,  the  problem  is  confounded  by  tVe 
growing  lethality  of  the  modern  baltUiieid 
As  exemplified  from  thi.s  rttt'a  from  tli>-  '07.1 
.\r.i>i-I.sraeli  conflict. 

Approximate  batUrpi-ld  losses 

I  In  por'-en*  1 

Orlobor  1973:  Arwhs     l-raelis 

Tanks 60  Ii' 

Artillery 17  '^ 

APCs  .  ^      -    -      29  43 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
•  This  has  been  brought  about  principally  by 
the  advent  of  preclslongiiide«L_weapons. 
What  can  be  seen  can  be  hlt^-^hat  cah  be  hit 
can  be  destroyed.  The  effects  of  theee  weap- 
ons were  ob.served  during  the  18  days  of  the 
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1973  War  lu  tbt  Mideast  vhen  all  combatanta 
lost  subctantlal  portions  of  tlielr  stores  of 
equipment." 

With  all  of  these  problema  lu  mind,  the 
largest  single  Increase  In  this  jmtt  Anny 
budget  request  la  In  the  piticurement  area. 

PROCUREMENT  HIGHLIGHTS-QUANTITY 
,       (Fiscal  year^l 


1976 


AH  IS  helicoptor  |C«hra  tow] 38- 

Airplane  cargo,  C-12A .  20 

UTTAS 0 

Improved  Hawk .  520 

TOW. a.»i3 

Dragon „ 19,300 

Stinger 0 

Lance 0 

M60A-1  A-3  Unk 662 

Armored  personnel  carrier,  M113A1 84S 

Howitzer,  105  mm,  XM-204 19 

HowiUer,  155  mm,  XM  198 19 


1977 


e 

20 

15 

526 

5,729 

9,496 

445 

3G0 

986 

1,200 

54 

72 


RESEASCH    AND   DEVXLOFKENT 

The  most  Tlslble  portions  of  the  Army^ 
R.  &  D.  effort  continue  to  be  c8utCiZ«d  on  tlie 
Bo-caUed  Big  S — all  of  which  are  reasonably 
on   course   and   proceeding   without  unduo 

difficulties. 

MAJOR  R.D.T.  C  E.  PROGRAMS.'SYSTEMS 
Pn  millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  ysar— 

Program 

RtviMd 
•sHiMls 

1977 

Advanced  attack  helicopter  (AAH) 

Utility  tactical  transpod  aircraft  systam 

(UTTAS) 

XM-lUnk 

55 

92 

52 

17 
130 

112 

75 
105 

Medianized    infantry    combat    vatiida 
(MICV) 

90 

SAM-D  air  defense] 

ly^tem 

190 

Total —  

346 

502 

.\dditlonal  on-going  Army  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  special  Interest  lu- 
rUide:  The  cannon  launched  guided  projec- 
tile; the  Immunization  of  current  missile  sys- 
tems to  counter  measures  and  the  efforts  to 
put  together  an  Integrated  air  defense  sys- 
tem built  around  the  BAII-D,  the  Roland 
short  range  air  defense  system,  the  improved 
Hawk,  the  hand-held  Stinger  and  various 
anti-aircraft  gun  concepts. 

SEu:cnvE  sekvick 

Although  not  a  part  of  the  Defense  Budg- 
et, we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate  the 
Selective  Service  System  as  a  viable  force.  The 
FY  77  budget  proposes  that  funds  for  Selec- 
tive Service  be  reduced  from  an  already  dan- 
gerously low  $87.4  million  to  $6^  million.  If 
adopted,  this  will  effectively  disband  the 
system  as  we  know  it  and  reduce  it  to  a 
record-keeping  operation.  We  have  com- 
mented on  this  in  great  detail  In  recent 
position  papers,  a  Fact  Sheet  and  testimony 
before  the  Congress.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
given  the  erosion  of  Congressional  support  for 
recruiting  programs,  an  Improved  economy 
and  the  serious  depletion  of  the  Standby  Re- 
serve and  the  Individual  Beady  Reserve,  we 
are  taking  unwarranted  risks  in  our  ability  to 
obtain  needed  manpower  quickly  In  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  expressed  a  sim- 
ilar view  In  his  FY  77  Defense  Posture  state- 
ment: "The  success  to  date  of  Army  re- 
cruiting efforts  and  the  growing  maturity  of 
the  AU-Volunteer  Force  concept  are  re- 
assuring, but  the  utility  of  the  draft  laws 
and  their  practicality  in  times  of  emergency 
have  not  by  any  means  disappeared.  Con- 
scription machinery,  like  industrial  capacity, 
operates  as  a  deterrent  on  the  mind  of  a 


potential  aggressor.  AHhough  the  volunteer 
force  should  be  able  to  maintain  adequate 
forces  In  peacetime,  the  capaMUty  to  con- 
script. In  tbe  event  of  an  emergency,  mtist 
be  maintained." 

THE    PEOPLE    BCTBGET 

That  portion  of  the  Defense  Budget  deal- 
ing with  people  is  so  Important  and  so  com- 
plicated that  we  intend  to  examine  It  in  more 
detail  in  a  separate  position  paper  that  will 
be  issued  shortly.  There  are.  however,  several 
points  that  need  to  be  made  if  this  is  to  be 
a  balanced  assessment  of  the  Defense  Budget 
requests. 

Kssentlally,  the  total  figures  for  the  active 
iaroea  remain  the  same.  A  13,000  man  cut  In 
tha  Active  Air  Force  is  offset  by  a  12,000  man 
Increase  in  the  Active  Navy.  DOD  civilian 
strength  wUl  be  cut  by  26,000  with  the  Army 
losing  12,000,  the  Navy  3,000,  the  Air  Force 
7,000  and  other  DOD  agencies  4,000.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  proposal 
to  reduce  the  Navy  Reserve  by  some  40,00a 

The  growing  cost  of  manpower  has  had  a 
very  major  Impact  on  the  Defense  Budget. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Riunsfeld 
pointed  this  up  to  the  Congress:  "Since  the 
pre-Vietnam  war  year  of  1964,  Defense  an- 
nual payroll  coats  have  increased  from  $22 
billion  to  950  billion,  while  manpower  levels 
buave  declined  from  3.86  million  to  3.14  mil- 
lion. As  a  percentage  of  annual  Defense  out- 
lays payroll  costs  have  grown  from  44  per- 
cent to  55  percent. — That  represents  a  shift 
of  $10  billion  from  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, proctirement,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ations to  manpower.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  19%  (716,000)  fewer  military  and 
civilian  personnel  on  the  payroll." 

We  cannot  cut  military  strength  and  still 
meet  defense  needs.  Military  strength  is  now 
$600,000  below  1964  levels,  while  opposing 
military  capabilities  have  grown  both  qual- 
itatively and  quantitatively. 

Obvioaaiy,  it  Is  imperative  that  programs 
aa  coatly  and  Important  as  these  be  carefully 
evaluated  to  insure  the  best  possible  man- 
agement and  cost  effective  return  for  the 
large  dcdlar  investment.  There  are  on-going 
now  two  major  study  efforts  aimed  at  these 
very  problems.  One,  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission,  established  by  the  Congress,  Ls 
scheduled  to  present  Its  final  report  next 
month.  The  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  Is  a  DOD  group — of  all  serv- 
ices— that  Is  preparing  pursuant  to  law  a 
detailed  examination  of  all  phases  of  military 
compensation  for  the  Executive  branch  to 
present  to  the  Congress. 

AUSA  continues  to  urge  strongly  that  no 
further  piecemeal  actions  be  taken  to  try  and 
adjust  military  compensation  untu  the  views 
of  these  two  major  tuidertaklngs  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

We  have  already  commented  In  detail  on 
the  pay  caps  and  on  proposals  to  phase  out 
commissary  subsidies.  Other  proposals  clmed 
at  reducing  payroll  costs  include  reductions 
In  proficiency  pay,  reenllstment  bonuses,  ter- 
minal leave  payments,  paid  graduate  edu- 
cation, CHAMPUS  coverage  (already  seriously 
impaired) ,  parachute  pay  and  flight  pay. 

ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 
IMtlilons;  January  1976] 


United 
States 

U.S.S.R. 

PRC 

Adive 

Raseme 

2.1 

1.8 

4.4 

6.8 

4.3 
I 

Armed    miBtia    plus   other 
auxiliary  units 

t  0 

Total 

3.9 

11.2 

12.4 

Note:  Includes  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard, 
but  excludes  Retired  Reserves. 

The  1%  add  on  to  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases given  to  retired  personnel  would  be 


eliminated  on  the  basis  that  the  CPI  In- 
creases have  come  more  often  than  contem- 
plated and  have  overcompensated  the  as- 
s\uned  Ineqtilty  fcH'  which  the  addition  was 
Instituted. 

Savings  In  future  retired  pay  payments 
would  be  effected  to  tbe  tune  of  about  91  bil- 
lion annually  beginning  in  1979.  Firm  actions 
are  already  underway  to  allocate  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  pay  raises  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Instead  of  applying  the  full  raise 
to  basic  pay  as  heretofore,  the  raises  are  uip- 
pUed  eqtially  between  base  pay,  and  quarters 
and  subsistence  allowances.  Since  retlrnnent 
pay  Is  computed  only  on  base  pay,  the  po- 
tential for  savings  Is  obvious.  In  this  same 
area,  those  living  in  government  provided 
quarters  would  be  charged  a  fair-market 
value  rental  for  those  quarters. 

There  are  other  proposals  as  well  that 
touch  on  the  total  compensation  picture 
that  also  must  be  coneidersd.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  this  not  be  done  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  but  rather  considered  as  a  whole.  Thne 
Is  a  substantial  psychological  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  here  as  well  as  an  economic  one, 
that  is  bound  to  affect  seriously  the  morale 
of  military  personnel  and  their  willingness 
to  serve  in  a  volimteer  force. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  APPROPRIATIONS 
IDoflars  in  mHtoRs;  fiscal  years) 


Appropriation 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Army  Reserve 9910  951  HSO 

RPA..._ (493)  (491)  (439) 

OiMAR.... (283)  (320)  (375) 

MCAR (44)  (50)  (47) 

National  Guard 1.321  1,451  1,437 

NGPA.._ (658)  (717)  (671) 

O&MARNG (604)  (671)  (719) 

MCARNG (59)  (63)  (47) 

Total 2^131  tm  2,297 


The  growing  reliance  on  our  Army  reserve 
comi>onents  as  a  truly  Integrated  part  of  our 
first  line  of  defense  Is  reflected  again  in  the 
FY  77  Defense  Budget  by  Increases  in  total 
funding  as  well  as  paid  drill  and  strength. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  MANPOWER  HIGHLIGHTS 


Fiscal  year- 


1976 


1977 


Paid  drill  end  strength  (thousands): 

National  Guard 380  400 

Army  Reserve 212  219 

Tpchnidan  end  strength: 

National  Guard 28,892  29.221 

ArmyReserve 8,550  9,124 


We  have  described  earlier  funding  re- 
quested to  begin  to  alleviate  severe  shortages 
of  weapons  and  equipment  that  still  plague 
many  of  these  \mits. 

In  other  AUSA  publications  we  have  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  growing  success  of  the 
Affiliation  Program.  This  program  involves 
both  Reserve  and  National  Guard  combat, 
combat  support,  and  logistical  support  bat- 
talions. Some  92  such  battalions  are  "affili- 
ated" with  Active  Army  units  today  and  the 
number  will  be  Increased  to  97  in  the  near 
future.  Under  the  program,  the  Active  Army 
luiits  involved  more  or  less  adopt  the  affili- 
ated Reserve  Component  units  and  make 
eveiy  effort  to  Improve  their  readiness  so 
that,  if  necessary,  they  can  deploy  on  short 
notice  as  part  of  the  Active  Army  unit.  The 
active  unit  assists  in  and  supertises  training 
of  the  affiliated  units  and,  where  possible,  the 
reserve  unit  actually  trains  with  Its  active 
counterpart. 

The  program  Is  so  effective  that  four 
brigades  and  11  sepcotite  battalions  are  al- 
ready earmarked  to  "round  out"  Active  Army 
divisions  In  FY  77.  In  other  words,  these 
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units  definitely  would  go  to  wur  as  part  of  address   properly   the  growing   deterioration  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  good  people 

the  divisions.  in  our  defeas»«;hpature  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Kv  DUttini?  thpm   nn   thp  rinln  "  H»  cm. 

Ai-ni-iATioN  Union.  UnlesTw^rrow  this  gap  more  sub-  ^^i^?^",^f f  ^^^J.  °"  X??h?c  Jfof.,?/Ji^" 

ObjeHives:   Improve  readiness,  earU-  par-  ^tantlally  than  provided  In  thTs  budget,  our  ^o,?  J^^  th«n  ™^?iv^1,?Hn^^^^^^^ 

tiopatlon    increase  combat  po*pr  credibility  goes  down  further  and  deterrence  "^°'^  ^ense  than  Simply  putting  people 

nr^^^t  k„*/«mL.  diminishes.  As  Dr.  Schleslnger  has  so  sue-  '"  ^^  "OC  public  service  jobs.' 

Comhat  battaUons  ^,„^^,j,  p^^^^^  ^^^    ..^^^  continued  deteri-  

.\rmor    10  oration  of  the  military  balance  would  ultl-  """""^^^""^^ 

Armored    cavalry 1  mately  leave  the  Western  World  In  a  position  -rir-^  Do-rc-M-rrAT    /-^n  wtmt^  rxn^-o^,, 

Infantry   ..._ 27  in  which  its  only  serious  foreign  policy  course  TH^  POTENTIAL  OF  WIND  ENERGY 

s!fifia?^for%« ^l  would  be  retreat  or  appeasement-  Even  In  Mr    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    last 

opeciai    lorces ^  a  presidential  election  year,  our  nation   c!e-  u,ppk    r»r     -m/otiHoii    TT<>t<,cr..^     ^t    /-»^„„«., 

Engineers    (combat) 10  serve,   a   more   viahle   aiternaiive  QtnS«    TTnivIrilfj     ♦     fT^^'  k  f      ^^^^^^ 

Fngineers  (combat,  heavy) 9  State    University,    testified    before    the 

-                             .^— ^^.>>^—  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 

Total   as  Water  Resources  on  the  need  to  increase 

Combat  support  battalions  INI ERNATIONAL        CONSEQUENCES  research  efforts  into  wind  energy. 

Signal  battalions _ 5              OF  U.S.  ECONOMIC  POLICY  J  found  Dr.  Hewsoii's   testimony  ex- 

Snppart   battalions-. - 7         Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr    President    a.s  tiemely  interesting,  and  I  believe  that 

,j,^^^j                                              ~  part  of  the  Joint  ELononiic  Committee's  "^^  ^^"^^^  o^^rs  some  real  potential  for 

■                                 _,     "  aiuiual  liearings  on  the  economic  report  *'"^''"y  production. 

the  FY%7''BuXt  which "^iut^SderrJ"  ^f  the  President,  the  committee  held  a  Because  I  believe  that  Dr.  Hewson's 

rr^nfIhe''uS^:nv''g!^  prog'^'^L'r'^a:;!:  hearing  on  Februar,-   .0   to  review  the  testmiony  will  also  be  of  iiUerest  to  my 

ness  which  has  been  recorded  of  late  economic  interacUon  oi  our  country  w  ith  colleagues  m  this  body,  I  ask  unanimous 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  proposal  others.  con.sent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 

to  eiinjlnate  military  leave  f.)r  Federal  em-         Three    di.stiuRUii-hed    economists    pre-  ^^^^  Record. 

piovee-  while  taking  active  duty  for  training  .sentcd  testimony  belore  the  committee.  Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

wUh  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Thj.';  propasal  Is  Mr.  Lawrence  Klein,  of  Wharton  School  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

based  on  the  approach  that  such  leave  con-  ^h^  University  of  Penn.svlvania  discussed  Recokd,  as  follows: 

Jir^asn.e^'^Sn^^wilf  tr^n.<l;;l:-  ^d^s--  ''-  -^^f"t  to  Which  .e  can  expect  re-  T.srxMo.v  „v  E.  w......  H.wso. 

ruptlve  to  many  uniu  and  further  that  it  i,<  t'O^^''^  ^'O'"  i^^cession  in  the  indU-strial-  introduction 

totaUy  inconsistent  with  the  eilorts  we  have  >^<^"    world.    He   empha.sized    that   while  i  i,e  research  on  which  this  testimony  Is 

strongly  supported   to  foster   more  civilian  rece.s.sion  i.s  .still  being  felt  in  some  areas  baxei  was  commenced  by  the  writer  in  1971 

employer  support  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  of  the  world;  with    the   sponsorship   of   the   four   Oregon 

It  will  also  seriously  affect  the  retention  oi          The  recovery  mo\c-iiu'iit  is  well  underway  I'U.D.s    (People's    UtUlty    Districts),    those 

many    gOod    people    in    the    re.serve    compo-  msd   is   likelv    to  gtuii   streneth   during    this  »f   Central    Lincoln,    Tillamook,    Clatskanle, 

neiits-a  dangerous  situation   iiiiOfr  aii  all-  year                                               "  and  Northern  Wasco  County.  At  that  time, 

volimteer  concept.  "                            ^      ,  *^'''   project  was   the  only  externaUy  spon- 

We  are  equally  unimpressed  -.v  ;tli  the  prri-           He    .stressed     the    iuiportanre    of    our  sored    wind   energy   research   in   the   United 

posul  which  would  eliminate  administrative  Nation's  tTiaintainii\g  a  strong,  steady  re-  States,   This   group  of  sponsors  was  Joined 

pay  (a  maximum  of  $240  per  yeari   paid  to  covery.    becau.^e    he   considers   it    essen-  in   1975  by  the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric 

unit  commanders  who  must  hardle  much  of  tial    /or    a    healthy    world    economy.    In  Board.    A   program   of   wind   prospecting   in 

ihelr    unit   administrative    .v«rk    outside    of  jj|,j,,    jyjj.    Klein  expects  that  barring  a  s«-"lec ted  areas  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  Is  also 

normal  training  hours.  maior  worldwide  disluibance-  '^^'"^  conducted  by  the  writer  and  his  asso- 

We    are    concerned,    loo.    about    proposals  '"^lo'    woiiu\Mne  aisuu Dance.  ^,^^^^  ^^^^^j^,  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .sponsor- 

>v(H.h   would  permit  the  Service  Secretaries         ^^''''Itl   trade  -  a   good    indicator  of  overall  „i,ip    ^f   ^^^^   Bonneville   Power   Adminlstra- 

!o    reduce    the    number   of    trainine    assem-  world  act  ivlty—io  tTo*  by  3.5',    m  1976  and  ^^,,^^ 

biles  for  some  Guard  and  Reserve  \inlt3  by  ""rea-e   to  a  growth  rate  of  9.2';    In   1977.  xhe   sUtements   made   In   this   testimony 

the  artifice  of  assigning  them  to  a  different          j^j.    Rimmer  de  Vries    of  the  Morean  '''^°"t,  wind  energy  potential  In  the  Pacific 

trrtuiiiit;   category.   A  reduction   from  48   to  ouarantv    Trust    Co     'foriispd    nn    thP  Northwest  are  based  on  the  above  research, 

i-^  dnl!s  could  only  be  counterproductive  i-»uairtm.y     irust    c-o.,    locusea    on    me  ,j..       „t„tements    on    wind    enerinr   not.pr.ti«l 

Mu.h  real  progress  has  been^made  in  Uu-  balance-of-payments  fit.pncing  problems  ^,';«  t^e  X^of  ?he  UnlteTsSies^a^  de! 

proving  the  readiness  of  our  Re.serve  Com-  low -income  countue.s   are   likely   to   en-  rived  from  the  ERD A  .sponsored  Wind  Energy 

ponenis.    Surely,    this    is   one    of    the    most  comiter  during  the  next  year  or  two.  Mr.  Mission  Analysis  which  has  been  conducted 

cost  ertpctlve  methods  of  improwng  our  de-  de  Vries  stated  that  international  lending  since  May  1975  by  Oregon  SUte  University, 

ten.e  p.isture.  We  want  to  be  sure  chat  fur-  agencies  will  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the    four    Cregon    P.U.D.'s.    the    Bonneville 

ther    progress    is   not   arre.sted   by   proposed  futiiie    years.    He    suggested    that    the  Power    Administration,    and    other    groups 

Slide  rule  savings  that  end  Mp  rt.-alulng  our  ^y^^.^^  ^^^^^  .siiould  continue  to  expand  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Lockhecd- 

m.i-Mn.en  .         ^„J,.(..Lvs,o^-  J^-s  lending  program,   the  International  f''»''f"""i'«  Company,  the  prime  contractor. 

,,,,,.",."                 ,        ,  Monetary  Fund  should  have  its  "abilitv  i'*  the  wind  available? 

Ill    this    briet    analysis   of   ;i    verr    lei:i;thv  ♦„   ^„i  „   „     i-    „   *  1       -     ^'     n^i^^j 

and    complex    document,    the    NatioiuU    Dc-  \°  ^^\^  medium-term_  loans  on   condl-  The  Panfic  NorthvesI 

lense  Budget,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  tional  terms  pre.served,     and,  that  those  llu  a ind  data  available  indicate  that  there 

than  highlight  .';ome  of  the  principal  areas  cour.tries  Which  follow  '  .sound,  balanced  aie  a  large  number  of  sites  with  the  strong 

of  intereat.  economic,  and  financial  policies"  wUl  re-  "'"*  persistent  winds  iieeded  for  the  genera- 

Bvit  hopefully  01  u  aiuily.^is  iK«'-t  convey  the  ceive  additional  lending  from  commercial  '''o"   ^f  electrical    power.    Winds   along   tht» 

magnitude    of    the    responstbiUtv    that    our  banks.  coast  and  offshore  are  very  good,  especially 

country   faces.   In    the   word.?   of    James   R.          Mr.  de  Vrie- also  cited  tii^"  need  for  the  ''"•''"P  ^''^  ^''"f*""' when  the  peak  power  load> 

Schleslnger,    former    Secrelarv    of    Defen.se:  itnitpH    <m'.t*>^     inH    ntlior    TMrli.of  ,.iQH-,«^  occur.  Consider  the  winds  o\er  Yaquina  Head. 

"The  United  States  remains  the  iiidispensa-  ^     n^L   It .  l/^il  o              "ldu.stiialized  ^.^,^,^^         1^,.^,  i„,„   ^5,^   PhcUIc   Ocean   and 

ble   counterweight    to    Sovie^    military    pre-  «^'-'"t"e-- to  •  encoui  ape  imports  from  de-  ues  a  few  miles  north  of  Newport,  and  at 

ponderance  in  the  Eastern  Henu-phere.  With-  ^elopinu;   countries   by   stimulating   their  Cape  Blanco  on  the  southern  Oregon  cohnj. 

out  the  strength  and  support  of  the  United  ^^^'"   economies,   and   by   lowering   tariflf  The  wind.s  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Stations 

States,  no  combination  of  nations  Ciii  pro-  and  nontariff  barriers  for  the  products  at  Cape  Blanco  and  ai  Yaquina  Head,  espe- 

vlde  the  requisite  mUitary  po\*tr   to  with-  of  the  developing  world."  daily  those  Rt  the  CoinmunUatlons  Station, 

stand  Soviet  political  and  military  pressures.          Mr.  Walter  Galensoii,  of  Cornell  Uni-  *'"'*  ^^""J'  f«vorabK-.  G.oups  of  aerogenerators 

Even  the  nations  of  Western  Europ.-  are  but  vei'sity    surveyed  policies  used  to  main-  '"   ^^^  *^"  otfshore  would  produce  energy 

a  collection  of  smaU  and  medium  sized  states  tain  liigh  employment  *n  Other  developed  ^^"'*'   ^"^  """   "'  '■*  '*'"^*  conventional  looo 

that   require  the   help   of   American   power  countries    the  extent  to  which  each  ha.;  ^'^^'  P'"^'^''  s^**'""-  The  winds  are  equally 

to  serve  as  both  the  backbone  and  adhesive  t„""  ijlv^  ,"     ^^.'^"^  ^°,^"if."  ^^*-"  "^f  fav<,rable  over  great  areas  Uing   to  the  e»-t 

of  the  alliance.  By  them.selves  thev  cannot  '''Ucceeded  in  achieving  its  objective,  and  „r  the-  Colmnbia  River  Gorge, 

counter  the  full  weight  of  the  Soviet  super-  "^^  problems  that  have  an.sen  in  indi-  7.,,^  u^iited  States 

power."  vidual  cases.  Mr.  Galeiison  has  concluded  r,  f       »..      ^      ,      ^  •    .». 

,.,     ^              ..  ,   J     ^.  *v,«f   *i,~>«   i.   >■           J        1-1           ...        """="  I'lformatlon  developed  in  the  course  of  our 

We  have  entitled   this  paper     Dunmish-  that  there  is     considerable  vutue  in  a  wind  Energy  Mls,slon  Analysis  Indicates  that 

ing  Deterrence"  because,   as  we  have  tried  firm  s    presei-ving    intact,    skilled,    loyal  there  are  many  areas  with"  favorable  surface 

to  bring  out,  this  budget  I.s  inadequate  to  employees    during    cyclical    down.-^wings  wind.,  in  addition  to  the  exreiient  ones  of  the 
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Pacific  Northwest.  Such  winds  are  to  be 
found  in  portions  of:  Alaska;  Hawaii;  a 
number  of  the  plains  states;  some  eastimi 
areas,  both  coastal  and  offshore:  and  In  gen- 
eral over  much  of  the  more  tban  half  of  the 
United  States  which  is  mountainous.  An 
area  with  a  power  density  In  the  average 
wind  of  more  than  300  watts  per  square 
meter  Is  considered  to  be  a  first  rate  site. 
Our  charts  for  estimated  winds  at  50  meters 
(165  feet)  show  many  more  good  potential 
sites  than  our  charts  for  surface  winds — at 
10  meters  (33  feet) — do.  and  the  estUnated 
winds  at  100  meters  (330  feet)  are  even  bet- 
ter, being  favorable  for  wind  power  genera- 
tion over  most  of  the  country. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  the  winds  are 
Indeed  available. 

Future  tasks 

Wind  power  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
the  wind  speed,  so  that,  for  example,  a  20 
ml/h  wind  will  produce  eight  times  as  much 
power  as  a  10  ml/h  wind  will.  This  means 
that  a  reliable  eraluation  of  the  wind  power 
potential  of  a  site  requires  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  wind  speeds  and  their  varia- 
tion with  height.  Information  of  sufQclent 
accuracy  is  almost  totaUy  lacking  over  the 
more  than  half  of  the  country  which  Is 
mountainous.  A  major  task  Is  to  develop 
methods  of  obtaining  the  required  Informa- 
tion quickly  and  inexpensively,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  making  wind  measurements 
at  every  potential  wind  site. 

IS  THE  TECHNOLOGY  AVAILABLE? 

Electrical  power  has  been  generated  in 
years  past  by  thousands  of  small  windmills. 
Experience  with  much  larger  units  has  been 
gained  in  Europe  and  In  this  country.  NASA, 
through  ERDA,  now  has  an  operational  wind 
turbine  rated  at  100  kW  at  18  ml/h  In  opera- 
tion near  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Although  a  variety  of  models  must  be 
built  and  tested  before  going  Into  mass  pto- 
ductiou,  this  phase  can  be  completed  much 
more  quickly  for  wind  power  than  for  most 
of  the  other  alternative  energy  sources  now 
being  explored. 

ARE  THERE   SIGKIFTCANT   ENVIKONMENTAL 
IMPACTS? 

Wind  energy  conversion  systems  produce 
110  significant  amounts  of  waste  heat,  noise, 
or  air  or  water  pollution.  They  would  have 
virtually  no  effect  on  weather  and  climate, 
either  local  or  global.  Large  aeiogenerat<M«. 
singly  or  in  groups,  may  cause  a  sort  of 
visual  pollution,  but  many  such  aerogenera- 
tors can  be  located  in  remote  areas  where 
they  would  be  seen  by  few  people.  There  Is  a 
possibility  that  aerogenerators  near  In- 
habited areas  may  cause  Interference  with 
television  signals. 

Wind  power  Is  compatible  with  multiple 
land  use.  Although  relatively  large  areas  are 
needed,  wind  power  generation  and  agricul- 


tural production,  for  example,  could  proceed 
with  little  mutual  Interference. 

Wind  power  will  have  fewer  significant 
envir<Hunental  impacts  than  nearly  any  of 
the  other  alternative  energy  sources. 

IS    THE    PUBLIC    REAOT    rOR    WINS    POWEE 
DEVELOPMENT  * 

As  part  of  its  participation  In  the  Wind 
Energy  Mission  Analysis,  Oregon  State 
University  through  Its  Survey  Research 
Center  conducted  a  nation-wide  survey  of 
public  attitudes  toward  wind  power  and  its 
development.  The  Gallup  organization  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  undertook  the  field 
work  on  a  subcontract  basis.  The  results 
are  summarized  brlefiy  below. 

Continued  research  and  development  of 
wind  power  for  electrical  energy  Is  strongly 
supported  by  Americans  who  are  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  harnessing  wind  energy. 
This  segment  of  the  public  feels  that  wind 
power  is  not  only  non-polluting  and  abun- 
dant but  non-depleting  as  weU.  These  find- 
ings were  part  of  the  results  of  a  public 
acceptance  model  developed  and  tested  on  a 
nationwide  probability  sample  of  American 
adults.  The  stirvey.  conducted  In  September 
of  1975,  showed  that  about  half  of  those 
interviewed  were  aware  of  the  potential  from 
wind  energy.  Even  so,  three  out  of  five  (60';, ) 
Interviewed  favored  the  use  of  wind  power 
for  electrical  generation  while  12«^  opposed. 
The  remaining  28c^  bad  no  opinion.  The 
need  for  developing  alternative  energy 
sources.  Including  wind  power,  was  men- 
tioned most  frequently  by  all  who  were  a.sked 
to  explain  their  opinions  concerning  whid 
power. 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  the  American  public 
is  ready  to  support  a  major  effort  to  develop 
wind  power. 

IS    ENERGY    STORAGE    REQtTIRED? 

Although  means  for  storing  energy  from 
the  wind  are  desirable,  substantial  use  of 
wind  energy  may  still  be  made  without  stor- 
age facilities.  For  example,  wind  energy  may 
serve  as  a  supplementary  energy  source  and 
as  a  fuel  saver  to  conserve  our  supplies  of 
fossil  and  nuclear  fuels. 

Existing  hydroelectric  systems  provide  an 
excellent  means  for  storing  the  output  of 
wind  energy  conversion  systems  (WECS)  as 
the  accompanying  diagram  Illustrates.  The 
hydroelectric  tiu'blnes  are  throttled  when 
wind  energy  Is  being  generated;  water  be- 
hind the  dams  Is  thus  conserved  for  later  use, 
as  during  peak  load  periods.  Another  alter- 
native is  to  construct  a  pumped  hydro  stor- 
age system. 

There  are  many  other  possible  energy  stor- 
age systems,  such  as  batteries,  which  may 
turn  out  to  have  substantial  promise. 

Tlie  economics  of  such  combined  wind- 
hydro  generating  systems  Is  examined  in  the 
next  section. 


WILL   WIND   ENERGT  BE   COST  COMPETITIVE? 

One  of  the  most  direct  and  Immediate  ben- 
efits of  electrical  power  generation  from  the 
wind  will  be  In  the  application  of  wind  en- 
ergy conversion  systems  (WECS)  to  augment 
hydroelectric  generating  capability.  This 
prospect  will  be  discussed  first  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  adjacent  areas  and  then 
for  the  contiguous  states. 

Pacific  Northwest  and  adjacent  areas 
If  the  hydro  potential  only  of  the  area  is 
developed,  8.3  x  10"  kWh  will  be  available 
annually  at  a  cost  of  1.07^  per  kWh.  If,  in 
addition,  wind  energy  amounting  to  1.9  x  10" 
kWb  per  year  Is  developed,  which  Is  Alter- 
nate 1,  for  a  total  of  5.1  x  10"  kWh  per  year, 
an  increase  of  58  % ,  the  cost  of  energy  Is  pro- 
jected to  be  1.59<f  per  kWh.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  increase  Is  achieved  by  the  use  of 
fossU  fuels,  as  in  Alternate  2,  the  correspond- 
ing cost  of  energy  is  substantially  higher. 
l.96r  per  kWh.  There  Is  thus  a  clear  cost  ad- 
vantage in  developing  wind  power. 

Tlie  contiguous  States 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  even  now  the 
net  cost  of  wind  energy  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  adjacent  areas,  if  It  were  being  gen- 
erated, would  be  less  than  the  1975  cost  of 
fuel  in  the  region. 

Generating  equipment 

Detailed  preliminary  analyses  Indicate  that 
the  most  competitive  and  cost  effective  aero- 
generators will  be  those  rated  at  2  to  5  MW 
having  blades  from  200  to  350  feet  in 
diameter. 

IS    IHESE    A^ROLE    FOR    SMALL 
AEROGEKXRATORST 

This  report  does  not  address  Itself  to  the 
possible  contribution  of  small  aerogenerators 
of  the  type  now  comnterclsdly  available. 
There  Is  little  doubt,  however/ that  there  Is 
an  expanding  market  for  such  small  units 
for  many  purp>oses  such  as  water  pumping 
for  irrigation,  water  heating,  battery  charg- 
ing, etc. 

APPtlCATlOU    OF    WECS    TO    AUGMENT    HYOROELECTRIC 
GENERATING  CAPABILITY 

IV.ififf  enupy  mission  analysis:  Example— WSCC  rejion,  1995) 
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WHAT  13  THS  POrtMTIAL   OF    WIND   ENFRGY    AS    * 
CONTRlBtrTO«    TO    MESTING    FtJTLTlE    NEEDS'" 

Taere  are  many  projections  of  the  future 
electrical  energy  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  The  analyses  conducted  In  the  course 
of  the  Wind  Energy  Mission  Analysis  suggest 
':••.«♦  wind  energy  ts  capable  of  supplying  by 
lt»95  on  an  economically  competUive  basis 
iroin  3  X.-r>  12' ,  of  the  total  US.  e!ec*ri(.-:il 
demand.  The  figure  of  3',  is  based  on  \o\v 
estimates  of  demand  grot^th  and  cost  of 
fuels:  the  IJ  .  i~  based  ow  hiph  e.--M:n:4e-^ 
ui  tlie-e. 

CoSCLCSIONS 

1.  Tl^ere  are  very  large  amoaiu.s  tf  euergv 
in  ilie  winds  witli-r.  the  lowest  400  feet  of 
the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  technicality  is  available  for  makins; 
a  begiiming  in  the  use  of  part  of  this  er.ergv 
lor  the  generation  ot  electrical  power. 

3.  Environmental  impacts  are  miniuial 

4.  The  public  support.-;  a  iiiajor  effort  to 
develop  wind  energy. 

5.  E.xi.sting  hydroelectric  .syi.tem.s  provide 
aa  excellent  means  for  storing  wind  enert.-'- 
at  minimum  cost. 

6.  Wind  energy  is  already  cost  competitive 
ill  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  adjacent  are.is 
and  ts  p?ojected  to  l;econie  so  In  oth.er  areas 
of  the  country. 

7.  There  is  a  rapidly  growliii;  maiXet  for 
imai;  aerogenerator.-. 

3.  1;    ii    escimatetl    that,    by    19ri5.    wind 
po'Aer  to  c»pal>le  of  meetuig  from  i  .  iij  \2 
«■:  tlif  co.;a;ry  o  electrical  po.ver  iiee<l- 

BKCO-"  I MF  VD-\TIO.V  S 

T.  '^  iuiormation  presented  above  indi- 
rutes  that  wind  energy  holds  very  substan- 
tial promise  of  oupplying  significant  amounts 
of  electrical  power  in  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture. Much  of  the  advance  during  the  recent 
past  haa  been  stimulated  by  ERDA  with  the 
as^iLstance  of  NASA.  Now  that  the  potential 
of  wind  power  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
it  U  time  to  accelerate  and  diversify  the  na- 
tional effort  to  develop  wind  power.  To  that, 
end.    it    l.s   recommended: 

1.  That  the  subcommittee  ci:i  Energy  Re- 
search and  Water  Resources  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  propose  a  minimum  In- 
crea.s©  in  the  fiscal  1977  ERDA  budget  of 
5.25  mill  ton. 

2.  Tliat  thU  sum  be  used  by  ERDA  to  let 
several  prime  contracts,  perhaps  In  the  range 
from  $3  million  to  »10  million  each. 

3.  Tliat  the  research  called  for  In  each 
such  contract  be  conducted  by  a  group  made 
up  of  appropriate  mixes  of  lndu.strles,  utili- 
ties, universities,  governnej-.t  agencle.s.  re- 
searcli  organiza'.i  ti.  etc. 

tPILOCfF 

I;  u  be'.;evtd  tha:  such  contractual  re- 
search, chosen  and  monitored  by  ERDA  so 
as  to  complement  the  program  originally  en- 
visioned in  the  budget  submitted  for  the 
ERDA-NASA  team,  will  bring  a  substantially 
increased  fraction  of  the  nation's  scientific 
and  engineering  talent  to  bear  on  this  urgent 
probiem.  It.  wtU  therefore  hasten  the  day 
when  the  private  .sector  may  be  expected  to 
assume  the  re.sponslblUtles'.  Huanclal  and 
otherwise,  for  developing  w  ind  enertjy  in  Us 
ir.anv  u'.id  varv;i:g  apec-.s. 


RELEASE  OP  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEES  .\NNUAL  REPORT  ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  had  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  1976  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  filed  in  ac- 
cordance 7  ith  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

Also  today,  tlie  committee  met  with 
the  press  to  present  its  report  and  to 
;tii.-,uer  o.uestions  conceming  it.  M  that 


time  I  made  a  brief  opening  statement, 
followed  by  a  statement  by  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Congressman  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Also  released  at 
the  press  conference  was  a  table  compar- 
ing the  \iev.s  of  the  majority  with  those 
of  the  minority  on  a  series  of  important 
issues  such  as  fiscal  policy,  employment 
policy,  and  the  role  of  government  In  the 
e.-(  nomv. 

I  believe  that  these  documents  will  be 
cf  uitere.^t  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
ilie  public.  Tlierefore  I  ask  unanimous 
con^,ent  tli.^t.  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  btiiig  no  objection,  the  material 
v.a.s  ordered  lO  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follcv.s: 

ST^r^MENT  o:-  .?f  :.\n.i»  IftBiRr  H.  IU-.mphr.'-v 
In  opening  this  Pre.ss  Conference,  I  want 
to  take  the  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  Wright 
Parmaii.  our  Vice  Chairman.  His  funeral  is 
tak'.n.^  place  today  In  Texarkana,  Texas,  and 
for  tr.°  tnfcrmat'on  of  his  many  friends  pres- 
ent h"re,  there  w  HI  be  a  Memorial  Service  h\ 
Washington,  DC. 

Wright  ra'man  participated  L-rttils  Report 
iha'  we  are  relea^^lng  this  morning.  He  also 
appended  a  separate  statement  of  his  own  in 
which  he  voiced  his  concern  about  the  con- 
dl'lo!.  nf  orr  banking  Industry. 

He  has  been  identified  with  the  Employ - 
tuent  Art  ai.d  this  Committee  from  Its  begin- 
:;;n>,'  Indeed,  he  was  floor  manager  of  the 
Emp'ovment  Act  in  the  House  and  I  know 
of  :-.o  one  who  was  more  dedicated  to  that 
Act  than  he.  His  loss  is  beyond  measure.  W  e 
.5hall  not  see  his  like  again  In  our  time. 

lu  a  sen.se  this  meeting,  on  the  day  of 
his  bur:al  is  .symbolic.  It  was  planned  before 
his  tragic  .irid  unexpected  death  and  we  are 
6Co:ng  ahead  with  it.  It  is  a  tribute  to  hUn. 
:or  were  he  alive,  he  woiUd  be  here. 

This  morning  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee IS  relea.'^Uig  its  1976  Annual  Report.  W© 
are  ai.so  siib:jUttiug  our  Report  to  the  House 
:':;d  S?:iate  Budget  Committees,  as  requireU 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  Annual  Report  represents  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  Majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  the  Report  volume  also  con- 
taUia  the  Joint  Views  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Members  on  International  Ecoiiom- 
ic  Issues,  the  separate  Report  of  the  Minority 
Members,  and  the  supplemental  views  of  In- 
dividual members.  We  recognize  that  the 
Report  Is  ra*her  lengthy  and  complex.  There- 
fore, we  ha\  e  prepared  a  brief  siimmary  ver- 
sion which  is  available  here  this  morning. 
A  chart  comparing  Majority  and  Minority 
;>ositions  is  also  available 

I  -vili  brteflv  summarize  the  Majority  R«-- 
p^.r'  I  wil!  then  jield  to  other  Committee 
.Meuibers  who  may  wish  to  make  brief  state- 
:ii>-!it3.  A/'er  that,  tiie  aoor  will  be  open  for 
questions. 

I  vo  iia  -ij^  iwQ  words  to  summarise  the 
conclusion.s  we  have  reached  on  the  economic 
situation.  Tlie  first  word  U  ■opportiuiity." 
The  ieco;id  is  '  danger." 

An  ecouomii-  recovery  is  now  underv.ay. 
We  have  fh*-  opportunity  to  keep  that  re- 
covery goinj;  to  achieve  steady  gains  in  em- 
plovment  and  a  =teady  reduriioa  lu  inflation 
throughout  1970  and  1977. 

At  the  same  tirne  we  face  the  danger  that 
this  pricele>«s  opportunity  will  be  thrown 
awiiy.  The  budget  proposed  by  the  President 
L>  a  restrictive  budget.  It  woiUd  take  away 
the  3uppc/-''t  the  economy  needs  if  recovery 
is  to  contiiuie.  It  ic  a  budget  designed  to 
choke-off  recovery  atid  prevent  further 
decline  In  tlie  unemployment  rate. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  propose 
any  antl-lnfiatlon  policy  whatsoever.  By  thl^ 
failure,  it  is  throwing  away  the  opptirivniti/ 
'r>    Ir.'f-T  ,rj',    the    hif.il'loniiry    ^pir;i;      It     ."s 


creating  the  danger  that  contlntUng  high  in. 
flatlon  will  Interfere  with  econcnnlc  recovery. 
The  Administration  Itself  predicts  6  peri 
cent  inflation  this  year  and  nert.  Our  Com- 
mittee finds  that  there  is  no  need  for  such 
a  high  rate  of  inflation  to  continue.  Neither 
oil  prices  nor  food  prices  now  are  causing 
iuflatlon.  The  present  cause  of  inflation  is 
our  own  self-fulfilling  fears  and  expecta- 
tlous.  These  fears  are  made  worse  by  the 
failure  of  the  Administration  to  propose  and 
implement  a  responsible  anti-lnflatlon 
policy. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  today  Ls 
presenting  a  program  which  would  seize  "the 
opportunity  to  keep  recovery  going.  It  would 
avert  tlie  danger  of  an  Interrupted  recovery 

This  Is  the  difference  our  program  would 
make,  as  compared  to  the  Administration', 
policies:  by  the  end  of  ne.\t  year  our  pro- 
gram would  provide: 

More  tlian  I'i  million  additional  jobs; 

A  2  percentage  point  reduction  in  the  in- 
flation rate  (to  about  4  percent);  and 

An  $80  billion  Increase  in  production. 

Federal  spending  would  be  higher  under 
oar  program  than  the  President's  totally  un- 
realistic recommendations.  But  with  the 
higher  tax  receipts  which  come  from  greater 
prosperity,  the  deficit  would  be  little  if  anr 
larger.  The  choice  we  face  is  not  the  size  of 
the  deficit,  but  the  degree  of  progress  which 
can  ije  made  toward  full  emplovment  and 
price  stability. 

'I  he  faster  our  progress  tow  ard  prosperity 
the  sooner  the  budget  can  be  brought  into 
balance.  With  oiur  program,  the  deficit  will 
be  much  smaller  In  the  riew  budget  year 
than  It  Is  this  year.  By  the  end  of  this  decade, 
the  budget  can  be  In  balance.  With  the  con- 
tinued high  unemployment  which  would 
result  from  Administration  policies,  the 
deficit  would  remain  extremelv  large  In- 
definitely. 

Our  pnvrani  contains  the  following  kev 
elements: 

A  budget  to  support  recovery: 

.\n  expanded  jobs  program  to  take  people 
c>f!  of  unemployment  insurance  and  offer 
then  useful  work  opportunities  meeting 
coinnii'.nity  needs: 

A  monetary  policy  to  avoid  the  high  in- 
terest rates  which  would  interrupt  economic 
recovery;  and 

A  voluntary  prlce-lncoii.es  policy  to  break 
the   Inflationary  spiral. 

Our  Report  discusses  these  recommenda- 
tions In  detail.  It  also  contains  an  analysis 
of  investment  needs  and  capital  availability; 
an  analysis  of  budget  priorities.  Including 
specific  examples  of  potential  budget  sav- 
ings; recommendations  for  assisting  State 
and  local  governments:  and  recommenda- 
tions pertaining  to  housing,  energy,  agricul- 
ture and  small  business. 

I  yield  TO  ir.y  colleague.  .  .  . 

Sr\ri:aLNr  ok  H'^n.  Civrimk  J.  ":!•  %n 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  pre.'^s- 
The  Minority  Members  of  ihe  Joint  £0.- 
nomic  Committee  are  very  much  encoiirnged 
by  tlie  fact  that  the  wholesale  price  index 
has  renialned  steady  or  actually  declined  for 
four  consecutive  montlis.  We  are  also  en- 
courais-ed  by  the  fact  that  unemployment 
rntes  have  declined  for  four  consecutive 
months.  In  less  than  a  year,  we  have  added 
tAo  niillion  persons  to  the  job  rolls.  Only 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force 
has  kept  the  unemployment  rate  from  de- 
creasing even  more  sharply.  The  total  num- 
ijer  employed,  86.3  million,  has  now  reacbed 
th.e  July  lf*74  precei-.sion  peak.  The  economy 
is  progress!  !Tg  to  recovery  steadily  and 
soundly. 

Because  of  ;hese  and  other  encouraging 
signs,  we  -see  a  need  for  continued  caution 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  moderate  course 
oi  action.  We  are  optimistic  that  these  g«lii.s 
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can  be  continued  over  the  next  year.  But  only 
if  the  Oongieas  can  be  lestndned  trom.  Im- 
plementing tbe  "solutions"  ouUlnad  In  tlie 
Ihlajorlty's  Annual  Report.  Tbe  Um^okUj'b  pro- 
gram requires  more  of  the  exoesBtve  spend- 
ing and  huge  deficits  which  contrllnited  so 
heavily  to  oiu:  recent  bout  wltti  inflation 
and  recession  that  naturally  f(dl<nred. 

The  coming  year  can  bring  slgnlflcant  sta- 
ble improvements  in  employment,  produc- 
tion and  prices  without  substantial  addi- 
tional government  stimulus.  We  will  see 
sustained  economic  growth  with  record  num- 
bers being  added  to  the  Job  TdiB  U  we  are 
able  to  follow  the  path  of  fiscal  responsl- 
bUity  that  Is  being  charted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  monetary  responsibility  set  by 
the  Federal  Reserve.  But  we  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  rely  oh  tbe  expensive,  infla- 
tionary and  ineffective  projiosals  of  the  Ma- 
jority. 

To  undertake  to  legislate  now  future  mas- 
sive jobs  programs,  for  example,  would  do 
little  to  reduce  Immediate  tmemployment 
because  they  take  too  long  to  produce  JOha 
for  those  actually  unemployed.  Studies  have 
indicated  that  as  few  as  16  per  cent  of  those 
benefitting  from  federal  Jobs  programs  were 
actually  previously  unemployed.  (In  remarica 
on  Floor  on  Jobs  Bill  Debate  Feb.  10  Rep. 


Onto  aeld  *7n  1976  only  14.5%  oC  those  en- 
rolled (In  Jobs  programs)  had  been  receiving 
unnnployment  Insurance  benefits.") 

At  the  same  time,  such  measures  reduce 
the  chances  for  obtaining  permanent  private 
employment  by  injecting  Government  into 
the  money  maikets  through  excessive  bor- 
rowing and,  thus,  crowding  out  would-be  pri- 
vate bCTTOwers  who  need  the  money  to  pro- 
duce new  permanent  jobs. 

Ilie  Majority  ^>parently  sees  no  difference 
between  a  temporary  goverrmient  job  fi- 
nanced by  federal  borrowing  and  a  new 
permanent  Job  in  private  industry.  Mor  do 
they  explain  how  federally  financed  public 
employment  will  lead  to  private  employment 
when  the  government  jobs  programs  end.  In 
tbe  meantime,  the  Majority  would  do  noth- 
ing to  encoturage  a  climate  in  which  private 
employment  would  be  developed. 

The  Minority  takes  a  more  constructive 
approach  which  recognizes  the  need  for  jobs 
in  the  private  sector — ^both  now  and  over 
the  long  term.  One  of  the  most  Important 
challenges  facing  this  nation  is  to  replace, 
modernize  and  expand  our  Industrial  capac- 
ity. In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
trailed  other  Industrial  nations  in  capital  In- 
vestment, productivity,  and  real  economic 
growth.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  Is  a  decline 


In  real  profits  and  an  effective  Increase  in 
taxes  m  recent  years  due  to  Infiatlon,  inven- 
t<H7  profits  and  Increased  repIaoem«it  costs. 

The  Minority  recognized  this  challenge  and 
xirges  Congress  to  modify  federal  tax  policies 
to  direct  more  financial  reeourcee  into  sav- 
ings which  will  enhance  our  national  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  encourage  the  creation 
of  jobs. 

In  the  inflation  area,  the  Majority  advo- 
cates a  nebulous  "voluntary  price-Incomes 
policy" — an  historically  ineffective  program- 
while  Ignoring  the  Infiatlonary  effect  of  fed- 
eral spending  at  the  excessive  level  tbey  ad- 
vocate. 

The  Minority  wants  to  halt  the  pro-infla- 
tion policies  practiced  by  years  of  Democratic 
Congresses  by  holding  federal  spending  in- 
creases to  the  lowest  possible  levels. 

In  sum,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
Majority  wants  to  perpetuate  the  Federal 
governments  overwhelming  but  frequently 
counterproductive  influence  on  our  economy 
and  the  dally  lives  of  individuals.  The  mi- 
nority, on  the  other  hand,  realizes  that  a 
healthy  economy  depends  on  the  ability  of 
the  private  market  system  to  reqiond  to  de- 
velc^ments  quickly  and  effectively  and  with- 
out having  to  fight  government  policies  at 
every  step  of  the  way. 


A  COMPAXISON   OF  MAJOBrTT  &  MnrOUTT  VSEWS  ON   SELECTED   ISSTTXS 

Fiscal  policy 
Concurrence 


MAJOKITT 


MUJORITY 


Action  should  be  taken  prl<»  to  July  1st  to  provide  for  continua-  The  continuation  of  the  cut  In  personal  income  taxes  will  assure  .i 
tlon  at  least  through  1977  of  the  personal  Income  tax  reduction  which  faOrly  buoyant  rate  In  personal  consumption  expenditures  in  this 
has  been  in  effect  during  1975  and  the  first  half  of  1976.  year.  A  further  cut  Lb  Justified  if  spending  is  also  reduced  so  as  not 

to  further  anticipate  deficits  this  year. 


I 


Disagreement 


The  I»resident's  1977  budget  Is  so  restrictive  that  it  does  not  serve  While  we  support  the  overall  spending  ceiling  contained  in  the 

as  a  useful  starting  point  for  budget  policy  deliberations.  His  pro-  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1977,  the  ultimate  test  of  o\ir 

posals  to  cut  spending  by  $25  to  $30  billion  below  the  level  needed  budget  Is  whether  it  will  assist  at  producing  the  hoped  for  results 

to  maintain  current  government  services  would  mean  a  very  sharp  of  Increased  employment  and  renewed  vitality  In  the  private  sector 
shift  toward  recession  while  the  economy  remains  underutilized  and 
unemployment  remains  about  7  percent. 

The  role  of  government 

I  Concurrence 


Legitimate  concern  about  the  expanding  role  of  government  centers 
around  the  effect  of  regulation.  Federal  and  State  regulations  in- 
fluence most  aspects  of  our  daUy  lives — ^transportation,  communica- 
tions, working  conditions,  power  usage,  and  so  on.  Clearly  an  attack 
on  Federal  spending  will  have  little  Influence  on  the  behavior  of  these 
regulatory  bodies.  Any  serious  effort  to  reduce  unnecessary  regula- 
tion will  require  a  commitment  from  the  Administration  to  rewrite 
many  regulations  within  existing  legal  guidelines  and  cooperation 
from  the  Congress  in  changing  legal  guidelines  that  proved 
unnecessarily  restrictive. 


We  suspect  that  the  benefits  derived  from  many  goverrmienta! 
regulations  are  exceeded  by  the  cost  of  their  administration.  We 
also  believe  that  many  actions  of  regulatory  agencies,  whose  powers 
may  be  justifiable  as  a  constitutional  delegation  of  congressional 
authority,  should  nonetheless  be  subject  to  congressional  review 
before  being  put  into  effect.  And.  at  the  very  least  Congress  should 
exercise  more  oversight  after  the  fact  to  determine  the  economi  - 
Impact  of  regulation.  FlnsJly,  we  believe  that  the  entire  regulatorj 
structure  simply  cries  out  for  elimination  of  inefficiencies. 


Disagreement 


Federal  employment  has  fallen  steadily  over  the  same  period  (20 
years)  as  a  share  of  the  civilian  labor  force  from  4  percent  to  3 
percent. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  the  influence  of 
government  is  expanding  Inexorably  and  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  economy  by  consimiing  an  ever  increasing  portion  of  our  Na- 
tional output  .  .  .  The  result  seems  to  be  a  widespread  desire  to  cur- 
tall  the  government's  role.  Before  slashing  the  Federal  Budget,  how- 
ever, one  must  seek  to  ask  whether  a  smaller  Federal  Budget  is  a 
logical  response  to  this  desire  of  some  people  for  less  government  in- 
volvement In  the  private  sector. 


The  federal  share  of  total  output  has  been  relatively  stable  (vary- 
ing between  17  and  21  percent)  when  adjusted  for  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions. The  State  and  local  share,  however,  increased  steadily  from 
about  7>2  percent  in  1952  to  almost  13  percent  in  1970  .  .  .  Since 
there  has  been  relatively  little  growth  In  cyclically  adjusted  govern- 
ment spending  as  a  percent  of  ONF,  and  since  a  significant  part  ol 
the  Increase  which  has  occurred  has  resulted  from  State  and  local 
spending,  an  attack  on  the  Federal  budget  seems  unwarranted. 


In  1975,  one  out  of  six  workers  was  a  government  employee:  In 
1950  this  ratio  was  only  one  out  of  ten. 

We  believe  that  a  definite  consideration  In  the  budgetinaking  proc- 
ess must  be  a  hard  look  at  the  way  government  affects  private  de- 
cisionmaking. The  domination  of  the  Federal  Government  In  our 
society  has  become  quite  overwhelming.  Policies  must  be  pursued  to 
permit  the  private  sector  to  respond  more  freely  to  swiftly  changing 
economic  developments. 

As  we  review  tbe  economic  policies  which  are  needed  for  1976  and 
beyond,  we  strongly  believe  that  a  conscious  effort  must  be  made  to 
restrict  those  areas  which  should  be  controlled  by  government  and 
expand  those  which  can  best  be  left  to  private  markets. 

Total  government  spending  (Federal,  State  and  local)  averaged 
about  35  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in  1976,  compared 
to  27  percent  in  1960,  and  21  percent  in  1950.  If  the  same  trend 
continues  for  the  next  20  years,  it  could  mean  that  decisions  for  more 
than  half  of  the  economy  will  be  made  collectively  by  government 
rather  than  by  individuals  and  businesses. 
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Monetary  policy 
CotKxrrteaem 


March  f(>,  197fr 


MAJOR  ITT 


MINOUrr 


Co!i|{recsi  .■.■:iu..'.d  ;Adtp:  sviteuiutic  protedure->  fi>r  estHbllalilui;  ou'.- 
P'lt,  employtneut,  and  piircluLsliig  power  targets. 

Tu«  FedenU  Resene  should  be  required  to  prefer.;  •a.-.,et>.  f.-r  ilie 
iiumetary  aggregates  which  are  con.sUteiit  with  congresblonally  de- 
teri.iined  output,  einpios nieut.  and  purchasing  power  targets. 

Temporary   fluC-uafions   in   the   rnte   of   grow+h   of   the  monetary 


We  cuutinue  to  support  the  congr&ssloiiul  ret-uKitluu  which  calls 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  report  semlaimually  to  each 
house  or  Congress  about  Its  •objectives  and  plans  with  a  respect  to 
the  ranges  of  growth  or  dliuliuitlou  oi  monetary  ::ud  credit  aaigie- 
Sates  In  the  upcoming  12  nK'iitlvs  " 

The  Mlnoriiy  fully  expects  tli.-i?  lexcept  for  temporary  adJustmenN 
aiTgregatea  shoi-ld  no'  precipitate  nionefary  policy  changes  so  long  in  monetan.'  supply  levels  to  allow  for  changes  In  the  hnnking  sys- 
as  the  pattern  '.f  interest  rates  i.s  SM'isfiicinry.  Ot-er  the  longer  run.     teni  and  consumer  preferences  among  a-.«etHi  a  monetary  target  ^-HI 

r^rJyrft:-1•t-^   in'i.,r   se  l-i   '.liic  v.Un     Involve  steady  provi-th  of  the   spa-ionully  adjusted  money  supply  at 

rates  cfimpar   ble   to  •' e  pi '.n  '-.i]   rif  ir.ng   term  growth  rate  of  tl^e 
einnc.ni'  , 


however,   growth  ^f  *!ie  nionet  ir 
putfi.fiai  s,ii'-\'''\  o'  rent  oiitput. 


Disagree  men 

Durliig  the  reinrtnidci  oi  Ht7o.  inuneLary  poli.v  hj.c  uld  ')e  con- 
ducted BO  as  to  aroid  any  substantial  rise  la  slu>:-t-tei  ni  ii.  ercst 
rates  and  to  encourage  reduction  In  longer  term  rates. 

There  Is  no  danper  "hat  the  credit  need"*  (f  the  Fetifra:  Govern- 
ment will  crowd  o^^.e^  borro'.vers  out  of  the  credit  nitirkc'  -.n  1!»76. 
prided  njonetarj  policy  Is  not  unduly  restrlctlTe. 
'  If  Congestion  .appears  ;n  credit  market-,  'iatt-r  in  the  recovery,  new 
savings  lucei.'lves  t.r  an  adja-.iinei.:  c:  thtf  i>Cv-:\.  C  .tl^et  towards 
-^urpii'.^   .'  r-'.i.d  bf'i  !ue  dc-irr.ble. 


The  Feiieial  Ke-*rve  .S\:-iriii  slsoiilil  rot  revert  ru  imprest  r«te  ti-i- 
gets.  .  .  .  Wliile  It  is  pc•3^1hle  to  »•:  ni;d  achieve  interest  raic  tar-ei.s. 
it  Is  po.siiible  only  in  the  short  run. 

Our  major  concern  Is  'hat  ma-'^Ive  borrowing  by  the  Federnl  Oo"- 
ernment  could  have  the  rcMiIt  of  crowding  out  private  bon-ovier* 
from  the  caplial  market.s,  at  a  time  v.heu  tlie  private  sector  needs 
•aIU  be  growing  strongly.  Such  a  situation  should  be  avoided.  Tlius. 
we  b«Ue-.  e  that  the  Fcdera'  Re-erve  Svsleni  mast  continue  to  b«' 
lle.xlble  111  !;,  up  r,f  mi.i.e:.u'.  iiL^.>-a;cs  in  adiie-.iiK  a  nuirl'..!;- 
llonary  ^okI 


Ei'iylci'jmvn' 

Cur.cnn'ence 

\!i   .         ob;e<.:ioM  '.vhlch  has  roceully  been  ra.-.-.t    i..;..  -*   a  pub-         We  recomni-'ncl  lir^L  of  nil  thai  ^ignnLan;  unci  .-ubsumi  l:il  i)l!ll!>M-^ 
jo'>>  program  is   "l-.a"    i^   i>-t   (ontnbutiou   to   :  c  a-    too  creuMon    be  devoted  to  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  these  public  service 


!.■»  small,  because  inofct  o;  the  Jobs  paid  bv  the  proirram  extned  an 
way.  .  .  .  Howerer,  the  contention  of  tlie  Ci  uuc:  ot  Economic 
.\dvisers  that  only  one  Job  may  be  added  tor  everv  ^en  Jobs  funded 
IS  grfi-.-.lv  exaggerated,  i'o  th.e  extent  that  fundms;  si.b.sti:ii'.lon  ha*; 
i>een  a  problem,  it  can  be  j-'veatlv  rethued  by  tiie  hcI.  p'nm  ol  anti- 
reces.-^ion  grant-<  to  State  and  local  governmeii'.v  •..  nver'  the  reed 
lur  layoffs  and  the  use  ol  the  locally  initiated  woric-p!OjecU>  approacii 
to  tetnjKtrarjr  Job  creation.  .  .  To  accomnxidate  critk-lsms  de- 
.scrlbed  above,  the  strvicture  of  liie  emergency  Jol>s  pri-grain  should 
t>e  modified  a»  it  i?  expanded 

While  Cony;res.-.  ccnt::.\ie-  to  pni-sue  tradi'ional  nieap.i  of  lin- 
pr^ivin*;  emplovn.en:  opporiunnie^  ii»  the  private  .sector,  includinn 
t  .\pa'.iblonary  ilocal  policies  and  inceiiiive.-i  to  bu.--tne.ss  lovet-tmetit. 
new  meariures  to  s'Lin.iiIa'e  ndditiinal  private  Job  creation  iki:d  tram- 
Miir  -iiould  be  explored. 

Unemployment    compei":^af loii    siiould    be   used    To   a--isr    v. orders 


Job  programs  and  private  sector  stlnnilatiou,  with  some  comparisci 
of  favorable  and  unfavorable  effect's,  both  In  the  short  run  and  iu 
the  long  run  .  .  .  After  the  aiK»ve  deficiencies  are  Identified,  ue  also 

recommend    that   new   poin:<-.    lie    n.nn  fluted.    !f   possible,    to   act  I 
ihe-e  ileirlmeniHl  elt'ects 


!S:  iinnia' ive   |>j!icy  such   a>   i«k   Li.centlves  :o  btisiiief-.s  to  devdop 
iviM-iTi   efii'loyment  in    'he   priv>i-e  .sector  should   '<ye  encciu-ageil 


By  n!;d-1976   tliere  will   l>e  approxlmaselv  one  million  people  wli.* 


who  are  Joblew  for  relatively  short  period!?  of  time  Until  enough  have  exhausted  their  unemployment  compensation  benefits.  Con- 
!ohs  are  provided,  l-ouever.  urempl..vment  compe-  ^•■rn  or  other  gress  need*  to  addrew  thb  Issue  .since  seme  of  these  people  may  nc4 
Income    upp.    ♦  .■!•■-:  rx-  ev-rd-ct  quallf;,-  to  receive  ■n-elfare  pavments. 

Dl.sagreemenl 

.\pprop»lar;i.   .-.  ol.o.i'.d  be  pio.uled  to  c;ei»te  a  'i''.il  •>.  <...-  luilUon        (Employment  i    pr.>grains   desli,i".e(l    f..r   short-'enn   countercycllr;<l 
Jub.s  during  1977,  Including  tlia  GOO,Oa)  Jc»b«  which  would  l)e  prorldwl     needs  are  becoming  less  approprm'e  is  tjie  recororj-  progresses. 
under   letjtsla'ioa   recently   pa.ssed   by   tlie   nou-e     if   n*-p:e<euiatlves 
e,  .Mifl    •■<  a:.d  ►•:.la:-.4e  Trie  \'I  of  C'FriA 

/.'fl^i'lt■^^  invextnirnt 


Concurrence 


!■ 


••  -avi.t;  IS  piesently  very  large  relative  to  intended  Invest- 
meat  .  .  .  lAiugmenled  by  shifl.s  in  international  cap.l^l  Hows  (ill 
should  remain  adequate  to  fund  desired  investment.-,  at  reasonable 
inlercbt  ratet;  at  least  well  Into  1977,  given  proper  monetary  policy 
Effectively  designed  proposals  to  stimulate  capital  tc  rmatlon 
should  be  given  careful  consideration.  There  are  a  nunit)er  of  tax 
preferences  m  today'?  corporate  tax  code  that  are  poorly  desigi.ed  or 
outmoded  and  do  not  .serve  tins  purpc>se  effectively  In  view  <>!'  the 
redistribution  of  tiie  tH\  burden  ihat  already  hHii  occurred  irom  cor- 
pKirationa  to  Individaals,  the  revenue  lo.ss  from  any  new  corporate 
ra.K  iticen'r*"  xla>  a  -ho'.ild  be  ort.sti  by  clot-ui^  Ihe^e  inelfective 
loopholes. 

Dl<at;reemeiit 

M.    tiie   present    'lUie     juaue-s   pln...s   for   unes!    len:    in   p:«:it   and  The    .Ailtnn  usu  .iu"i>'.-,    urojecucn    i.s    ul    tlie    upp'?r   eiui   of   private 

etiuipment  remain  weak.    Ihe   latest  Commerce  Department  siu-vey  forecM.-ts.  and  in  vieii  alx>ve  present  expectations  ol  bvtsinesses  them- 

of  spending  planned  Indicates  a  decline  of  4  percent  in  real  invest-  selres.  However.  lereU  of  business  fl.xed  tuTeetment  typlcaUy  exceed 

inent  of  1976.  Even  If  spending  intenllona  are  revised  upward  over  pUniied  expenditures  during  recovery,  and  Mie  AdmlnlstratloB's  own 

the  coiu^  of  the  year,  actual  outlays  during  1976  probab".-   v.  i!  n<.t  pro]eottoaa    are    moderate    compared    to    the    record    of    prevlmii 

ri.se  xs  mu-'h  «  the  Council  of  Econoinlc  .^dvl-"••s  »xoe<:'^.  recoveries 


Con^re.s-s  slionld  be  \cry  careful  t-i  .noid  ia\  ifforin  pnnlsions  that 
would  tend  to  discourage  the  masiiive  capital  loruialion  which  will 
be  needed  to  expand  future  energy  production.  .  .  .  Congress  must 
lake  btepe  at  once  to  mcKlUy  our  Federal  tax  policies  to  direct  more 
linancial  resources  Into  productive  capacity.  Any  one.  or  a  combina- 
tion of  several  approaches  could  be  taken.  Including :  ( 1 1  LJberali-'.a- 
lioii  of  Inveslnient  credit;  (2)  liberalization  of  depreciation 
allowances;  (3)  elimination  of  double  taxation  of  corporate  Income 
and  stockholder  dividends;  ;i)  reduction  of  corporate  Income  tax 
rates;  (5)  more  favorable  treatment  C'f  net  opera' inw  l^s.-es;  and 
I  ti  I    iHX  liiceiil  i'.es  tor  nersonrfl   ^m    itic-. 


I 
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State  vnd  Utcml  pevemmemta  «n4  revenne  thmrinf 
CVmcuirenM 


I 


scAjotrrr 


tanoMTTT 


CKtii^rea^  siiould  quickly  reenaet  and  th*  Piesideut  should  sign 
legisiatlMi  prBTkllBc  for  cava^meftUoA  sM  to  atot*  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta  vltb  atvm  unemployaent-tadaoed  btidget  dUBculties. 

,\s  long  Bs  tb»  •oonomy  uperatw  signlfleantly  telow  cf^wclty,  the 
real  value  of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  goTemmmts 
should  not  1>e  aSoiml  to  dedlne.  OBngresB  AmOA  reject  cihsacea  In 
Federal  policies  that  significantly  Increase  the  costs  and  responsi- 
bilities of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  should  be  extended  for 
three  years  so  that  State  and  local  govemmente  are  assured  of 
receiving  this  sovirce  of  Federal  asslBtance  to  meet  current  service 
need.s  without  substantially  increasing  taxes. 


The  civil  rights  enforcement  and  public  participation  requhenicnt 
should  be  strengthened. 


A  form  of  countercycUeal  asslatanoa  ahould  be  enacted  to  cope 
with  unemj^oyment  tn  areas  of  eapedally  blgh  need. 

Although  actual  doUar  transfers  will  decrease,  the  real  ralue  of 
Federal  assistance  to  SUte  and  local  goremmenta  wto.  Inereaae  if 
the  assistance  redueea  the  costly  admlnistratloii  oS  rigidly  categorical 
assistance,  and  reduces  limitations  on  the  use  of  such  grants. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  shotild  he  rmewed  tor  the 
full  6%  rear  period.  Ext«isk>n  of  revenue  sharing  fOr  thla  parted  U 
necessary  to  meet  the  bodgetary  needs  uid  requirements  aC  State 
and  local  gov^iunMits.  A  full  renewal  of  rerenue  rtaring  vffl  extend 
the  necessary  refOTin  of  Federal  grant -In-akI  programs  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

VOT  revenue  sharing  to  function  effectively,  and  instill  new  vital- 
ity in  the  Federal  system,  the  civil  riglits  enforcement  mecbanisna 
must  be  improved. 


Disagreement 


Tlie  provision  in  the  existing  program  which  limits  the  per  eapttn 
allocation  to  individual  local  govcnuaenta  to  146  pecoutt  of  the 
sutewlde  average  per  capita  allocation  rtMuId  be  eliminated.  This 
provision  has  reduced  the  amount  ct  awistanoa  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  the  most  flnanclally  distressed  local 
governments. 

The  constraint  uiaudating  that  all  local  governments  receive  the 
per  caplU  allocation  of  at  least  ao  percent  of  the  statewide  avecage 
per  capita  alteration  Aould  te  fMBOved.  Thli  pravMoa  pnvMea 
excessive  assistance  to  Jurladlctiana  that  pertocra  ooly  marginal 
functions,  thus  encouraging  a  proliferation  of  local  governments 
with  few  resp<»sibllitles. 

In  the  long  run,  Congress  should  consider  changes  in  the  allocation 
formula  which  reflect  the  diq>nq;>orttonat»  financial  buiden  that 
low-income  families  impoee  npon  State  and  local  gwiacnments 
through  their  greater  requirements  for  services  and  lower  contribu- 
tions to  revenues 


Tlie  145  percent  ceiling  should  be  retained.  Advocates  of  a  change 
in  the  celling  predicate  the  rectmimendatlon  on  the  theory  that 
central  cities  wHl  beneflt.  Some  do;  others  do  not. 


The  20  percent  floor  should  be  retained  becau.se  ni<  dL&catiou  does 
not  produce  significant  additional  reieuues. 


Any  changes  in  the  allocation  formula  should  be  rejected.  General. 
Revenue  Sharing  was  meant  to  be  general  fiscal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments.  It  is  not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  not  a  big 
clUea  program.  It  is  not  a  nnal  development  program.  It  Is.  and 
shoiild  remain,  general  fi.sci«l  assistance. 


energy 
Concurrence 


Congiesa  should  give  energy  conservation  higher  priority,  moving 
promptly  to  consider  economic  incentives  and  awtataace  to  realize 
energy  efficiency  in  residential  and  cofnatwclal  Irattdlags.  Industrial 
processes,  tranq>ortatlon,  and  electric  power  geMBMtaoii.  While  par- 
suing  promising  technology  develapoMB*  based  on  nvelear  fossUe 
fuels  and  the  development  and  production  ot  cyntbetlc  fuels  from 
Donpetroleum  feed  stocks.  Congress  shouM  provide  adequate  tvatA- 
Ing  for  research  and  development  on  energy  conservation  and  the 
\  use  of  renewable  energy  sources. 

I 


We  recommend  that  tax  incentives  and  additional  research  and 
development  programs  be  enacted  to  promote  more  sophisticated  re- 
covery technology  of  existing  resources,  primarily  through  the  pri- 
vate sector  . . .  Special  efforts  shoidd  be  taken  to  assure  the  Involve- 
ment oi  small  businesses  in  ttie  expanding  energy  field.  Voluntary 
programa  t»  nnliaane  Industrial  MMtgy  efllciency  shouM  remain 
high  priority,  and  ao  should  the  education  of  the  general  public 
on  conservation  methods  and  all  forms  of  energy  utilisation. 

SuflBcient  domestic  supplies  of  both  oil  and  natviral  gas  are 
essential,  as  is  the  expeditious  development  of  alternative  sources 
such  as  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction,  bcA&t,  geothermal,  and 
nuclear  energy  sources. 


Disagreement 

Tlie  President  jj  relucUnt  decision  to  sign  (The  Energy  Policy  &  We  should  continue  to  seek  the  gradual  decontrol  of  oU  and 
Conservation  Act)  enacted  legislation  that  shields  the  economy  natviral  gas  prices  as  a  means  of  encouraging  both  production  and 
from  unwise  energy  price  increaaea  and  also  sets  in  place  essential  conservation  and  enhancing  the  economic  viability  of  alterative 
pieces  of  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  long-term  energy  strategy.         energy  sources. 

Congress  must  resolve  differences  over  the  jHrloes  of  natural  gas  in 
ix>th  Interstate  and  Intrastate  markets  . . .  the  average  price  aw>roved 
for  natural  gas  should  not  exceed  the  average  price  per  Btu  for  oil 
under  the  compromise  agreed  to  In  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act.  I 


POST.\L  SERVICE  TAKES  STEPS  TO 
REDUCE  COST  OF  OPERATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Coir-.iiittee  on  Post  OfBce  and  CivO  Serv- 
ice i.s  conducting  hearings  on  8.  2*44 
which  would  Institute  certain  basic 
changes  in  the  operation  of  tlie  VS. 
Postal  Service.  The  Postal  Service  is  cur- 
;ehtly  in  an  unenviable  financial  po-si- 
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tion.  having  accumulated  a  debt  of  some 
$3  billion  plus  in  tlie  past  2  years.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  recently  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  taking  certain  necessai-y  steps 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  mthout 
elimnating  essential  postal  services.  I 
think  that  this  fact  should  be  more 
widely  known  and,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print«d  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  press  i-elea-se  in 


which  the  Postal  Services  points  to  a 
recent  $200  million  savings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUoK's: 

PoST.M.  Sexvics  Sees  $200  Miluon   S*n>.'cs 
Fkom  15,000  Job  Cut 

The  number  of  paid  employees  in  the 
Postal  Service  has  been  reduced  by  nearly 
IS.Of'O  positions  from  the  same  period   l.^i'^t 
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year,  the  most  recent  payroll  reports  of  the 
Service  Indicate. 

f  The  equivalent  reduction  In  man-years  ap- 
proximates a  cost  reduction  of  $200  million. 
Postmaster  General  Benjemiin  F.  Bailar  said. 

Bailar  announced  the  paid  employment 
reduction  figure  as  part  of  bis  nationwide 
program  to  reduce  postal  costs  by  as  much 
as  possible  without  cutting  essential  postal 
services. 

■'The  Postal  Service  is  In  a  financial  bind 
and  cannot  foresee  any  hope  of  Inunedlate 
solution  to  its  operating  deficit  problem." 
Bailar  said.  "Paced  with  a  $1.4  billion  deficit. 
we  are  compelled  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  reduce  postal  costs  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible." 

Bailar  said  over  50  per  cent  of  ihe  positions 
eliminated  represent  career  positions,  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  of  the  Postal  Service  by 
attrition.  The  remaining  positions  were  ca.-.- 
ual  and  part-time  positions,  he  said. 

As  of  January  2,  the  most  recent  reporting 
date,  there  were  699,650  paid  employees  on 
the  Postal  Service  payroll,  compared  to  714- 
496  on  that  date  a  year 'ago. 


COMMUNIST  INPtJLTENCE  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  take  note  of  an  article 
entitled  "Now  Communists  Play  •Domi- 
noes,' "  which  appeared  in  the  March  3, 
1976,  issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 

This  article  points  out  that  both 
Hanoi  and  Moscow  have  recently  issued 
policy  statements  pointing  toward  ex- 
tending communism  in  Soutlieast  Asia. 
North  Vietnam  has  stated  it  will  support 
"the  just  struggle'  of  neighboring  Com- 
miinist  states.  The  Soviet  Union  has  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  Secretary  Brezhnev 
that  "the  victory  of  Vietnam  has  opened 
up  fresh  horizons  before  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

The  Congress  must  come  to  realize,  as 
have  the  American  people,  that  a  great 
power  such  as  the  United  States  mu.st,  at 
the  very  minimimi,  provide  military 
equipment  for  those  nations  and  people 
who  have  the  commitment  to  defend 
their  country  against  Communi-st  im- 
perialism. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.   3,   1976 1 

Now  THE  Communists  Play  •Dominoes' 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

The  domino  theory  has  "oeen  revived — this 
time  by  the  Communists. 

Hanoi  now  Is  saying  that  last  year's  vic- 
tories in  Indochina  have  opened  the  way  for 
a  spread  of  Communism  in  other  Southea.st 
Asian  countries.  North  Vietnam  will  support 
"the  Jxist  struggle  '  of  Commi.ni&.s  In  neigh- 
boring states,  it  says. 

The  Soviet  Union  ha3  endorsed  ihe  idea. 
The  "victory  of  Vietnam  has  opened  up  fresh 
horizons  before  the  whole  of  Southea-st 
Asia."  the  general  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  party,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  said 
last  week. 

These  are  the  horizons  t\at  some  U.S. 
leaders  argued  in  the  1960s  needed  to  be 
kept  closed  by  halting  Commvmlsm  in  Viet- 
nam. They  contended  that  the  fall  of  South 
Vietnam  would  begin  the  toppling  of  other 
non-Communist  regimes  In  Southeast  Asia 
like  a  line  of  dominoes,  until  eventually  the 


entire  region  would  be  under  Communist 
control. 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcoe  of  tbe 
Philippines  said  yesterday  that  nations  In 
the  area  had  been  warned  by  Communist 
statements  of  the  danger  of  Vietnamese  in- 
volvement in  local  Insurrections.  Singapore's 
foreign  minister,  Slnnathamby  Rajaratnam, 
told  the  Indochina  nations  not  to  Interfere 
in  other  countries. 

Two  regional  countries,  Thailand  and 
Malaysia,  already  have  blamed  the  Vletnam- 
e.se  export  of  captured  American  weapoiu 
for  contributing  to  Increased  Communist 
gtierrilla  artivlties  ultl\ln  their  countries. 
Indonesia  has  been  especially  concerned 
about  Vietnamese  encoviragement  for  a  re- 
vived guerrilla  threat  among  its  scattered 
islands. 

Only  Singapore,  a  light  liitle  island  state, 
and  the  Plilllpplnes,  where  two  different 
mierrllla  movements  exist  wlthovit  slgnilicant 
outside  Communist  assistance,  do  not  have 
any  immedia'.e  problems.  But  Marcos  and 
Rajaratnam  Indicated  their  apprehensions. 

These  five  countries  make  up  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN), 
which  held  a  summit  conference  last  week  on 
the  Indonesian  Island  of  Ball.  Marcos  said 
yesterday  tiie  North  Vietnamese  attitude  had 
been  discus.sed  there. 

The  conference  communique  talked  of 
econumic  cooperation  but  avoided  any  pub- 
lie  consideration  of  military  security  links, 
despite  Indonesia's  interest  in  tightening 
loose  security  ties  in  the  area.  The  reason  for 
the  avoidance  was  not  to  provoke  Hanoi. 

But  North  Vietnam's  initial  reaction  was 
not  reassuring.  It  charged  last  week  that 
.^SE.*.N  members  were  "colluding  with  one 
another  to  repress  the  revolution  of  any 
;Movcmeiii.s  in  their  countries." 


DIFl'lCULT  TIMES  FOR 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  business  sector  of  our  economy 
faces  diCBcult  times  when  the  economy 
slackens.  Even  with  the  recent  resurgence 
of  tlie  national  economy,  small  business- 
men evei-y where  are  strapped  for  capital. 

We  should  all  recall  that  small  busi- 
ness is  the  backbone  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  We  must  do  aU 
we  can  to  keep  it  strong  and  to  prevent 
excessive  Govermnent  regulations  or  in- 
equitable tax  laws  from  making  It  even 
more  difficult  for  the  small  entrepreneur 
from  succeeding. 

A  recent  article  in  Kiwanis  magazine 
of  March  of  this  year  illustrates  some  of 
the  difficulties  small  businessmen  face  in 
their  effort  to  keep  the  free  enterprise 
system  healthy  and  diverse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "The  Coming 
Capital  Crisis,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

The  Coming  Capftal  Crisis 
(By  Dudley  Lynch) 

Dvvight  Sullivan  is  a  druggist.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  painstakingly  nurtured  his 
business,  filling  prescriptlorw  for  familiar 
faces,  recommending  toothpastes  for  anxious 
mothers,  selling  Cokes,  combs,  and  greeting 
cards.  Today  he  has  five  drugstores — two  in 
his  picturesque  hometown  of  Longmont, 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Denver,  and  three 
in  adjoining  towns.  On  more  than  a  dozen 
occasions  In  hl.s  quarter-centtiry  career, 
Jovial,  stocky  Dwight  Sullivan  has  gone  to 
the  bank  to  borrow  funds  to  expand.  Each 


time  he  got  the  money  promptly — ^loans  aver- 
aging about  $50,000  apiece.  Eacli  time  he  paid 
the  loans  back  promptly.  His  credit  rating: 
excellent. 

Because  of  bis  solid  business  reputation, 
Sullivan  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock  be 
received  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  went  to 
the  bank  to  apply  for  his  latest  expansion 
loan.  He  sketched  an  opportunity  for  a  sixth 
outlet  for  Sullivan  Drugs,  and  his  banker 
listened  sympathetically,  agreeing  that  it 
was  a  viable  proposal.  In  Sullivan's  hands  the 
venture  would  undoubtedly  be  a  success.  But 
regrettably,  .said  the  banker,  throwing  up  his 
hands,  he  co\ildn't  approve  the  $125,000  loan 
request.   'We  Just  don't  have  the  funds." 

For  a  moment,  Sullivan  stared  at  the  loan 
officer,  speechless  and  confused.  "Well,"  he 
said  finally.  "Do  you  know  where  I  can  get 
the  money?'  In  the  past,  if  this  particular 
bank  had  a  temporary  .shortage  of  lendable 
casli.  its  executives  had  always  been  able  to 
steer  him  easily  to  another  source.  But  this 
time  the  banker  merely  shook  his  head.  Driv- 
ing home  that  day,  Sullivan  was  Irritated 
and  perplexed.  Perhaps  a  friend  bad  been 
right.  Perhaps  he  should  sell  out  and  go 
watch  the  surf  break  on  an  Hawaiian  beacb. 

Like  more  and  more  of  the  9.4  million  sur- 
viving small  businessmen  In  the  U.S.,  the 
Longmont  druggist  has  bumped  against  a 
linanclal  phenomenon  called,  for  want  of  a 
t)etter  term.  The  Capital  Crunch.  And  Sulli- 
van, wlio  has  shelved  his  plans  for  a  sixth 
drtigstore,  says  bleakly,  "I  don't  think  things 
are  going  to  get  better."  Unfortunately,  many 
ecouomic^experts  agree  vrtth  his  assessment. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  small  business- 
man— who  hires  55  percent  of  the  country's 
workers  and  contributes  48  percent  of  MS. 
business'  share  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct— has  always  sufiered  frcsn  a  lack  of  capi- 
tal. Fairly  or  not,  it  is  an  occupational  hazard 
for  the  little  guy.  "Ordinarily,"  says  Dr. 
James  A.  Byrd,  economist  for  Dallas'  giant 
First  International  Bancshares,  "snuall  busi- 
nesses aren't  large  enough  to  go  to  the  capi- 
tal markets  directly.  Even  a  rapidly  growing 
small  business  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Because 
it  is  growing  rapidly.  Its  capital  ratios  are 
low,  and  when  it  approaches  a  bank,  the 
bank  won't  loan  very  much  for  that  reason. 
It  is  a  real  dilemma,  and  It  Is  around  most 
of  the  time,  capital  crunch  or  not." 

But  if  small  business  has  perennially  faced 
a  "capital  crunch,"  why  Is  the  phenomenon 
suddenly  a  front-page  economic  topic? 

Because  "it  is  finally  beginning  to  impact 
upon  big  business,"  answers  Louis  P.  Lauu, 
acting  administrator  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  "The  problem  of  capital 
shortage  hit  small  business  first — as  early 
as  the  1950s — because  It  was  the  weakest  and 
more  vulnerable  sector  of  the  economy.  Now 
it  has  hit  big  business  and  has  been  escalated 
to  the  level  of  critical  national  concern." 

Laun  is  quick  to  note  the  irony  he  sees 
In  the  rising  clamor  in  places  like  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Chicago,  and  New  York  over  the 
threat  to  big  business  posed  by  a  major  capi- 
tal shortage.  "It  should  be  noted,"  observes 
Laun  wryly  "that  a  capital  shortage  for  big 
business  is  magnified  one  hundred  fold  as  a 
capital  crisis  for  small  business."  The  big 
question  in  his  mind  Is  this:  If  IBM,  AT&T, 
and  Ge-neral  Motors  can't  get  Investment 
money,  or  if  they  soak  up  most  of  the  in- 
vestment capital  available,  how  grim  is  the 
situaUon  goi;ig  to  be  for  people  like  Dwight 
Sullivan? 

Seeking  an  answer  to  that  question  is  an 
iffy"  affair,  the  kind  of  enterprise  that 
Lloyds  of  London  would  never  Insure.  But 
some  of  the  nation's  economic  planners,  dis- 
turbed by  what  they  see  dimly  In  the  dis- 
tance, are  holding  their  thumbs  up  M;ainst 
the  future  and  offering  eyeball  estimates. 

Of  the  several  studies  announced  so  far, 
the  most  widely  quoted  and  the  most  con- 
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troversial  Is  that  of  the  New  Tork  Stock 
Exchange.  In  Mm  next  ten  yean,  say  tJie 
exchange's  economists,  the  T7S  win  Med  » 
staggering  t4.5  trillion  In  new  eafital 
funds— or  nearly  three  times  the  auoeoant 
consumed  between  106S  and  1974.  £Md  an- 
other  way.  the  nation's  total  supply  of  capi- 
tal wUl  have  to  rise  at  a  ooiapouiul  annual 
rale  of  8.7  percent  In  the  next  decade,  com- 
pared to  a  rate  of  6.7  percent  In  the  past 
tea  years.  The  likely  restilt,  according  to  the 
NYSE  people:  a  massive  $650  billion  short- 
fall ii^  meeting  the  decade's  new  capital 
I'.eeds. 

T-.so  other  sttidles,  while  labeled  more 
detinitive  than  the  NYSE's,  are  nevertheless 
.stL-pect  because  of  the  shaklness  of  ttoe 
premises  underlying  their  basic  conclusion — 
that  the  country  will  skirt  the  Jagged  edge 
of  a  capital  crisis  but  will  avoid  tomMtng 
over.  These  studies — by  a  team  of  research- 
ers at  the  Brookings  Institute  and  anotlker 
at  Data  Resources.  Inc. — are  based  on  the 
"Utopian  assumption"  (as  one  reviewer 
phrased  it)  that  the  federal  budget  will  be 
brought  Into  balance  in  1977  or  1978  and 
stay  there.  Scoffed  Business  Week  magazine 
la  a  special  issue  on  capital  prospects,  "The 
grim  reality  is  that  budget  deficits  promise 
to  be  deeper  than  expected  and  inflation 
higher  than  expected,  and  the  US  can  escape 
a  capital  crisis  only  if  It  Is  luckier  or  wiser 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past." 

For  the  small  businessman,  evidences  of 
hick  and  of  wl.sdom  toward  his  predicament 
by  US  law  and  policy  makers  have  been 
rarer  than  a  working  dashboard  clock.  The 
situation  has  been  deteriorating  since  19SS. 
That  year,  according  to  data  st^plled  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  gross  private  bus- 
iness investment  by  small  business  was  $7.4 
billion,  or  21.4  percent  of  all  private  business 
investment.  Twenty  years  later,  small  busi- 
ness' share  had  dropped  to  10.9  percent  ($16.6 
billion) ,  a  decline  of  nearly  half. 

Working  with  that  figure,  the  small  busi- 
ness share  of  the  $650  bnUon  shortfall  pro- 
jected by  the  NYSE  would  equal  $71  bUUoB. 
or  about  $6  billion  per  year.  But  lAun.  the 
SBA  man.  warns  that  small  business'  share 
of  investment  capital  will  probably  continue 
to  decline.  "BeaUstlcally.  given  the  market 
imperfections  and  constraints,"  says  Laxm, 
"its  our  belief  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
shortfall  will  be  borne  by  small  badness  un- 
less strong  corrective  action  occurs." 

There  are  other  views,  and  meritorious 
ones.  One  of  Laun's  own  economists,  Robert 
D.  Holland,  paints  the  NYSE's  $660  billion 
shortfall  flgiu-e  as  "about  the  squlshlest  fig- 
ure anybody  has  talked  about  in  years."  Ex- 
plains Holland.  "There  Is  no  real  baseline 
data  to  work  with.  Just  a  lot  of  mumbo- 
jumbo."  His  guess — and  he  stresses  that  all 
anyone  can  do  is  guess — Is  that  there  will  be 
some  significant  restrictions  on  general  busi- 
ness expansion.  "Maybe  the  compounded 
growth  rate  will  be  10  percent  per  year  In- 
stead of  20  percent,"  he  reflects.  "But  I  don't 
^ee  it  a.s  bad  a.=  the  alarmists  see  It." 

.\:  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
b;i,  laukc-r.*,  who  understandably  don't  want 
10  predict  a  scarcity  in  their  main  product: 
mo':ey.  A  leading  spokesman  on  the  issue  is 
Walt*T  Wrtston,  clialrman  of  New  Ywrk's 
Fir-i  Natioi^t  City  Bank,  who  fears  that 
alarni.s  over  a  possible  capital  scarcity  trlU 
si«mpede  the  U.S.  even  faster  toward  a  cen- 
trslwed  or  state-directed  economy.  Not  sur- 
'pri>in^lr,  the  Dallas  bank  economist.  Dr. 
s-  rd.  agrees.  He  says  flatly,  "I  happen  to  be 
::i  t!>e  camp  that  thinks  capital  supply  and 
d«i!<.a:ia  will  pretty  much  match  up  year  by 
year  I  don't  tlUnk  we  are  going  to  have  a 
*'->3i)  t>iiUon  shortage." 

I',  l-s  the  feeling  of  Bi*uce  Fielding,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Federation  ot  Independ- 
ent Business  based  in  San  Mateo,  CUlfomla, 
that  much  of  the  talk  of  a  possible  capital 
cT'.-.>,.h  r-.as  been  propagandistic.  Not  that  It 


Is,  In  his  opinion,  based  on  fantasiea.  "The 
fears  are  real  enough,"  he  says.  "They  are 
the  fears  of  big  bostaess  that  it  wm  be  un- 
able to  raise  eqntty  capital  te  ttie  future. 
Tbey  are  Implying  that  everybody  U  going 
to  turn  up  short  of  capital  and  are  trying  to 
get  the  support  of  small  business  in  their 
campaign." 

By  this  point  in  the  debate,  the  Dwight 
SvaUvans  of  Small  Buslxteas  USA  may  be 
ready,  along  with  SBA  economist  Holland,  to 
shun  the  whole  question  and  Just  take  things 
as  tlMy  come.  Says  Holland,  'This  lOnd  of 
thing  really  isn't  subject  to  economic  anal- 
ysiB.  The  big  wheels  in  American  business 
nm  by  faith  and  the  little  wheels  by  the 
Grace  of  God."  But  that  view,  folksy  and 
appealing  as  It  Is,  Ignores  some  lealltlea  that 
every  small  businessman  should  be  a'ware  of. 
To  help  clarify  matters,  here  are  some  key 
Issues  and  observations: 

The  capitai  crunch  issue  is  aeUiaUy  part 
of  a  greater  debate — over  the  most  desirable 
rate  oj  consumption  in  the  U.S. 

Generally,  -there  are  two  primary  schools 
of  thought.  One  argues  that  as  rich  as  the 
U.S.  Is,  it  Is  beholden  to  each  of  its  citizens  to 
provide  basic  concerns:  a  Job,  decent  housing, 
adequate  medical  care.  Occupants  of  this 
"camp"  espouse  a  philosophy  of  "equality  of 
condition"  and  are  constantly  pushing  for  in- 
creased consumption,  usually  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  federal  goverxmient.  Govern- 
ment borrowing  to  finance  equalization  of 
conditions,  in  turn,  decreases  the  capital 
supply. 

During  the  past  ten  years  government 
spending  has  Increased  at  a  9  percent  an- 
nual rate,  more  than  twice  the  rate  for  the 
private  economy.  Today's  threatened  capital 
crisis  Is  one^  result. 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  for  whom 
WlUlam  C.  Stivers,  treasmrer  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Company  of  Tacoma.  Washington, 
is  a  worthy  qxtkesman.  Says  Stivers.  "We 
must  recognize  that  as  a  society  we  simply 
cannot  eonanme  over  any  extended  period  of 
time  anythtng  even  approaeihlng  100  percent 
of  our  current  income  Btream."  To  do  so.  says 
Sttvcra,  Is  to  threaten  the  gooee  that  lays 
tli«  golden  egg.  To  provide  capital  to  fuel 
economic  growth,  taie  clttzenry  mast  save — 
and  the  government  must  spend  lees,  ainoe 
the  Impact  of  a  federal  deficit  Is  merely  the 
transfer  of  savings  thiou{^  government  bor- 
rowing into  spending.  People  of  Stivers'  Ilk 
usually  espouse  a  philosophy  of  "equality  of 
opportontty.** 

For  the  near  term,  there  is  little  relief 
i»  sight  for  the  small  businessman  tcith  in- 
vestment cajHtal  needs. 

"Bank  rates  are  going  to  stay  high,  and 
big  business  is  going  to  get  most  of  the 
chtmks  of  capital,"  says  SBA  economist  Hol- 
land. "Most  small  businesses — l^e  service 
station  operators,  the  motel  owners,  the 
small  Industriid  park  type  of  businessman — 
are  going  to  have  to  get  their  capital  out 
of  their  earnings." 

A  small  percentage  may  be  able  to  get 
money  for  a  price.  "I  could  always  go  to  an 
investment  banker — they  don't  mind  taking 
6  percent  over  prime,"  grumbles  Sullivan,  the 
Longmont  druggist.  "But  I  don't  need  the 
high-priced  money." 

That  leaves  only  a  loan  from  a  sympathet- 
ic relative,  a  dip  into  personal  savings,  or 
the  mortgaging  of  personal  property — the 
traditional  standby  sources  of  new  invest- 
ment capital  for  the  small  businessman. 

And  ttet,  at  any  given  time,  one  region. 
one  totcn,  or  one  bank  may  have  lending  cap- 
ital araUable  uhen  another  region,  to:cn. 
or  bank  doesn't. 

As  this  Is  written,  banks  of  intermediate 
size  ($300  to  $500  million  in  deposits)  in 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco,  to  cite  two  areas; 
are  practically  begging  the  SBA  for  gor- 
emment-guaranteed  small  business  loans. 
"The  big  money  center  banks  ha'^e  it  made," 


eiQtlalns  James  Baakln.  acUxig  SBA  regtaud 
director  tn  DiOm.  '  Xliej  can  Bake  tbm  Mg 
loans  to  big  hiislneM  Bat  taiAs  te  Iha  In- 
temedlate  catsgoiy  tfon^  lone  tliia  capactty, 
and  tbey  are  sadAeifly  realizing  that  Uielr 
growth  depends  on  moderate  and  email 
bufdnesses.  And  tliey  are  coming  to  tis  with 
high-caliber  loan  seekers,  asking  us  to  guar- 
antee loans." 

In  San  Ttanclsco,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  secretary  Fielding 
reports,  "None  of  our  (local)  clients  have 
had  any  trouble  getting  loans  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount."  On  the  other  hand.  Field- 
ing regularly  gets  letters  from  NFIB  members 
elsewhere,  complaining  about  a  shortage  ot 
capital. 

Despite  its  high  risfbtlity  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  usuaUy  respond  only 
to  the  partial  needs  of  a  pitifully  smaH  nrtm- 
ber  of  businesses. 

In  1974,  for  example,  the  SBA  approved 
22,800  business  loans  for  a  value  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion. This  was  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  capital  Investn'sent  for  the  year 
by  small  businesses. 

Of  that  $1.6  billion,  bank  particijMtion 
accounted  for  $1.3  bHIlon,  an  Indication  of 
the  SBA's  heavy  dependence  on  commercial 
banks  for  funds'.  In  times  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates,  this  dependence  became  a 
distinct  liability.  "For  a  period  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  1974  and  lasting  through  the 
early  part  of  1975,  SBA  saw  the  greatest 
decrease  in  guaranteed  loan  voltime  ever  ex- 
perienced." admits  John  T.  Wettach,  as- 
sociate administrator  for  finance  and  Invest- 
ment. "There  were  ntimerous  naaaoB  for  the 
falloff.  The  major  one  was  the  overall 
liquidity  problem  of  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  and  the  accompanying  re- 
strictions on  loans."'  In  addition  many  busi- 
nessmen dislike  ti^frUng  'with  the  SBA  be- 
cause of  the  red  tape  Invtdved. 

Vcnfure  capital  companies,  while  helpful 
to  a  few  small  businesses,  reject  most  in- 
quiries out  of  hand. 

Executive  of  the  country's  330  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies — a-hose  portfoUoe 
total  $580  million  invested  in  6400  com- 
panies— say  that  they  give  only  ten  of  every 
hundred  proposals  for  investment  a  full 
review  and  eventually  finance  only  one  or 
two. 

Because  big  business  is  deeply  uorried 
about  a  capital  shortage  and  is  looking  for 
support,  and  becatise  1976  is  an  election  fear, 
now  is  a  food  time  for  small  business  to 
argue  its  needs. 

WhUe  "independent"  businessmen  are 
notoriously  independent,  most  small  bud- 
nessmen  can  probably  agree  on  the  need  for 
action  In  these  areas: 

Federal  spending:  If  the  level  of  savings  of 
the  American  pe<q>le  and  of  American  busi- 
ness is  to  Increase  substantially,  then  a 
balanced  federal  budget  oi  even  a  budget 
surplus  is  required. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Company's  Stivers  says 
it  vt'ell:  '"The  answer  to  our  current  problem 
is  not  in  allocation  nor  in  lending  priorities 
set  by  some  congregation  of  'the  wise'  in 
Washington.  The  answer  is  in  redressing  the 
fundamental  balance  between  real — and  Z 
stress  the  woM  'real' — sairings  and  consuinp- 
tion,  so  that  our  capital  pool  can  keep  pace 
with  the  fundamental  investment  needs 
that  mvist  be  met." 

Tlie  "red  tape"  syndrome:  The  flood  of 
federal  legislation  In  the  19605  and  early 
1970s  has  Inundated  today's  small  business- 
men in  an  ocean  of  regulations  and  reporting 
reqviirements  that,  in  many  cases,  are  truly 
burdensome  and  counterproductive.  The  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  proposed  legislation 
need  close  scrutiny,  says  the  SBA's  Laun. 
"We  would  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  undertaking  an  'eoonomtc  Impact' 
analysis  as  an  Integral  part  of  Its  legldative 
process." 

The  need   for  new  financial  lending  ap- 
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proachee:  The  SBA  Is  promoting  several,  In- 
cltuUxig  unaU  btislness  lending  eompanlee 
(to  provide  l<»ig-tenm  Io«uu  to  small  bual- 
ne«e«  that  are  not  aooeptable  to  banks), 
employee  stock  ovnerahlp  plans  (to  allow 
employees  of  small  business  to  provide  tax 
equity  capital  through  a  tax-exempt  stock 
bonus  trust),  and  small  business  equity 
trusts  (to  promote  government-guaranteed 
participation  In  small  business  equities). 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  Is  exploring  the  idea  of  a  credit 
union  for  its  430,000  members.  By  pooling 
their  unneeded  capital,  NPIB  members  could 
help  meet  a  part  of  each  others  Investment 
needs. 

Tax  relief:  Small  business  needs  the  In- 
vestment stimulation  that  would  come  from 
legislation  exempting  gains  from  the  sale  of 
small  business  equities  from  tax  levies  if  ( 1 ) 
the  equities  were  purchased  \ipon  original 
issue  and  (2)  the  equities  are  held  at  least 
three  years. 

Further,  dividends  received  from  small 
business  equities  should  be  free  of  taxation. 
and  losses  realized  on  small  business  equities 
should  be  treated  as  "ordinary  losses."  Says 
one  government  official,  "If  all  these  were 
approved,  the  government  would  have  no 
more  to  do  to  promote  investment  In  small 
business." 

Insurance  and  subsidies:  The  high  cost  of 
Issuing  equity  stock  by  small  businesses  is  a 
formidable  barrier  to  raising  equity  capital. 
Because  small  businesses  are  automatically 
assumed  to  be  riskier  than  big  businesses, 
they  must  pay  high  "spreads"  and  offtlmes 
give  free  stock  to  imderwrlters  for  selling 
their  securities. 

The  federal  government  could  equalize 
things  by  providing  insurance  to  investment 
bankers  willing  to  assume  the  extra  risk  of 
small  business  equities.  Also,  a  subsidy  cover- 
ing the  higher  cost  of  getting  an  underwTlter 
to  handle  an  equity  issue  for  a  small  business 
would  put  small  business  on  an  equal  market 
footing. 

Is  VJ3.  business  about  to  witness  a  capital 
disaster?  We  will  know  the  answer  soon,  and 
well  know  definitely.  But  for  small  business. 
perhaps  the  issue  Is  larger  than  the  capital 
crunch. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  small  business  was 
still  the  backbone  of  American  free  enter- 
prise, encovu-aglng  and  rewarding  hard  work, 
thrift,  and  ingenuity — the  qualities  that  but- 
tress the  U.S.  standard  of  living,  the  world's 
highest.  But  in  the  past  twenty-flve  years 
the  thrtist  of  most  federal  legislation  and 
financial  assistance  to  business  has  favored 
big  business  with  its  immense  manpower, 
marketing  ability,  and  management  skills. 
Clearly,  small  business  Is  losing  the  struggle 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  productive 
capacity  and  independence  in  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  stop  that 
erosion.  With  everyone  talking  about  a  possi- 
ble capital  crunch,  there  will  never  be  a  finer 
time  for  the  Dwlght  SuUlvans.  for  the  hard- 
working independent  grocers,  hardware  store 
owners,  automobile  dealers,  bakers,  contrac- 
tors, and  other  denizens  of  Small  Business 
USA,  to  stand  up  and  state  their  case.  If 
the  American  commtinity  and  the  federal 
bureaucracy  wonder  what  It  is  like  to  ex- 
perience a  major  capital  crunch,  they  need 
only  to  look  at  the  oldest  capita!  rrviiih  of 
all:    the  small  businessman's. 


UNITED  STATES  LINKS  AID  TO  UN. 
VOTES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Department  of 
State — in  clear  violation  of  congressional 
directives — has  embarked  upon  a  policy 
which  links  the  allocation  of  foreign  as- 
sistance to  national  actions  and  voting 


pattei-ns  at  the  United  Nations  and  in 
other  International  organizations. 

Following  press  reports  earlier  this 
year,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  this  policy,  which  I  believe,  would 
run  contrary  to  the  humanitarian  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  who  have 
traditionally  supported  a  viable  and  gen- 
erous economic  and  development  assist- 
ance program  for  needy  nations  in  the 
third  and  fourth  worlds. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  for  hLs  comments 
on  these  press  reports.  The  response  I 
received  from  Assistant  Secretary  Mc- 
Closkey  has  done  little  to  quiet  my  fears. 
To  be  sure,  I  welcome  efforts  to  clarify 
our  interests  and  concerns  in  our  con- 
sultations with  other  nations  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
elsewhere,  as  the  State  Department's  re- 
sponse indicates.  However,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  Department's  statement 
that— 

These  consultations,  and  their  results, 
will  be  an  aspect  of  our  bilateral  relations 
with  other  countries  and  will,  along  with  all 
other  aspects  of  those  relations,  be  taken  Into 
account  In  our  decisions  concerning  those 
countries. 

In  a  few  cases,  this  could  include  decisions 
on  levels  of  assistance,  particularly  on  pro- 
grams not  related  to  on-going  long-term  de- 
velopment objectives  or  humanitarian  needs. 

In  plain  language,  this  response  ap- 
pears to  confirm  the  essence  of  press  re- 
ports that  the  administration  will  indeed 
use  our  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
penalize  some  nations  which  vote  against 
us  at  the  United  Nations  and  in  other 
international  organizations. 

It  may  be  that  the  Department  is  re- 
feiTing  only  to  military  assistance.  If  so, 
I  would  have  little  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
ministration, since  I  have  strong  reser- 
vations toward  our  military  assistance 
program,  with  a  few  specific  exceptions. 
But  the  content  of  Ambassador  McClos- 
key's  remarks  seem  to  include  something 
more  than  our  mllitaiT  aid  program — 
such  as  U.S.  economic  aid  In  one  form  or 
another,  security  supporting  assistance, 
international  food  aid  under  the  food 
for  peace  program,  or  other  programs 
that  would  not  fall  under  the  rubric  of 
"ongoing  long-term  development  objec- 
tives." 

While  I  am  gratified,  however,  that  this 
new  policy  will  not  directly  affect  hu- 
manitarian aid  In  any  foreseeable  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  still  cold  comfort  for 
developing  natioiis  now  confronting  mas- 
sive economic  problems  which  require 
the  urgent  response  of  the  international 
community. 

Two  weeks  ago,  following  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Kissinger,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  which  would  have  expressed 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that  no  na- 
tion should  suffer  a  reduction  in  Ameri- 
can humanitarian  or  related  economic 
development  assistance,  because  of  their 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  or  in  other 
international  bodies. 

However.  I  withdrew  my  amendment 
in  favor  of  one  I  offered  with  Senator 
Clark,  which  stioick  a  paragraph  from 
tlie  bill,  stating  that  the  President  shall, 
in  determining  the  level  of  security  as- 


sistance requests  for  other  countries, 
take  Into  account  positions  taken  by  such 
countries  in  International  organizations. 

The  Clark-Kennedy  amendment 
placed  the  Senate  on  record  acralnst  the 
formulation  of  a  poUcy  report  which 
could  only  contravene  the  language  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
on  the  International  Development  and 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1976,  which 
stated : 

The  resovirces  provided  in  this  bill  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  tools  for  the  pursuit  of 
short-term  political  objectives. 

It  is  repugnant  to  me,  and  I  know  to 
many  Americans,  to  suggest  that  how  a 
country  votes  in  the  U-N. — such  as  an 
African  nation  facing  stsu-vation — will 
affect  American  foreign  assistance  in  any 
form. 

And  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  the 
administration  would  not  penalize  ma- 
jor developing  countries,  however  they 
act  at  the  \JIi.  or  elsewhere.  The  admin- 
istration's actions — its  retaliation — 
would  be  limited  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor:  tliose  nations  and  peoples  most 
in  need  and  least  able  to  resist  pressures 
from  leading  nations  in  the  third  world 
tliat  may  organize  votes  in  the  U.N.  with 
wliicli  we  disagree. 

Despite  the  limited  assurances  con- 
tained in  the  State  Department's  letter 
to  me,  it  is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  examine  voting  pat- 
terns at  the  U.N.,  and  act  upon  foreign 
assistance  requests  in  accordance  with 
these  patterns  and  votes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  newly  desig- 
nated Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
will  work  with  the  Department  to  change 
this  policy  wliich  is  imworthy  of  our 
great  Nation,  and  which  Invites  greater 
misunderstandings  and  further  prob- 
lems in  our  relations  with  the  interna- 
tional community. 

In  fact,  such  a  policy  of  potential  re- 
taliation is  in  direct  confiict  with  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  hopeful  speech  at  the 
seventh  special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  last  September, 
and  with  our  membership  In  the  North- 
South  Conference.  It  is  time  for  the 
State  Department  to  be  consistent — to 
follow  tlie  wise  course  of  seeking  a  basis 
for  cooperative  relations  with  nations  in 
the  developing  world. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  congressional 
foreign  assistance  program  mandate  last 
year,  and  the  continuing  congressional 
support  for  a  development  progi'am 
wliich  is  free  of  political  encumbrances, 
must  not  be  idly  dismissed  nor  ignored 
by  the  administration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  also 
approve  a  similar  amendment  when  it 
considers  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Our  relations  with  developing  nations 
mast  be  premised  upon  mutual  respect 
and  cooperation.  What  we  need  today  is 
greater  utiderstanding  of  third  world 
problems  and  a  more  sustained  effort  to 
reach  diplomatic  compromise  instead  of 
resorting  to  veiled  threats. 

If  the  Department  moves  quickly  to 
rectify  its  admitted  failure  of  not  giving 
other  countries  a  clear,  detailed,  and 
above  all  timely  understanding  of  our  po- 
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sitloa  on  Important  multll«tenl  Issuee— 
and  as  we  aetk.  aceominodaliaa  and  «k- 
idaln  our  poUdis  at  tbe  U  Jl.— «b  will  be 
in  a  better  positloa  to  seek  aopport  en 
these  multilateral  Issoes  widdi  dlreetly 
affect  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondenoe  between 
myself  and  Secretary  Kissinger  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscosB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oorre- 
spondmce  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CORRCSPOIfDENCX  BrrwEKK  Sematob  Kennedt 

AND    SECKETAKT    KISSXHOEE 

jANtTAKT  10,  1976. 

Hon.  Henrt  A.  EkissiMGES, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State 

Dkab  ICk.  Sbcsxtart:  Yesterday's  edition 
of  The  New  York  Tlmee  and  thia  morning's 
Washington  Poet  carry  articles  reporttng  m 
recent  policy  decision  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  which  links  tbe  aUocation  of  foreign 
assistance  funds  to  natl(»ial  actlcxis  and  vot- 
ing patterns  in  the  United  Nations.  A  copy 
of  the  articles  are  enclosed. 

The  reports  are  deeply  dlsttirbing  to  me,  as 
Chairman  of  tbe  Subcommittee  <m  Refugees. 
aad  to  many  other  Americans  who  strongly 
support  the  kinds  of  humanitarian  goals  and 
developmental  imperatives  articulated  and 
accomplished  in  the  recently  enacted  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1976,  and  its  accompanying  oMnmlttee 
reports.  The  newly  reported  poUcy  not  only 
rmis  contrary  to  tbe  Intent  and  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  but  also  to  our  own  uatkmal 
Interest  in  assisting  the  peaceful  develc^H 
inent  and  growth  of  many  countries  in  tbe 
Third  World. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  oom- 
mentB  on  the  press  reports,  and  a  clartfiea- 
tlon  of  the  Administration's  poUoy  on  tbe 
Unking  of  Amerlean  foreign  aseistance  with 
uational  actions  and  voting  patterns  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Many  thanks  for  your  considerati<m  and  I 
kKik  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  KKmrxDT. 
Chatmuat, 
Subcommittee  on  Mtefugee*. 

Febsuabt  19,  1976. 

Hon.  EOWABD  M.  KiKNNEDT, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mk.  Chauman:  Secretary  KtsstngM 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  <tf  Jan- 
uary 10  concerning  f(M«lgn  asalstanoe  and 
votes  In  the  UiUted  Nations  by  otber  ooun- 
tries.  I  apologise  for  this  late  reply. 

The  press  reports  whi<^  you  enclosed  con- 
i>lderably  distort  the  steps  we  have  recently 
taken  on  this  subject.  We  have  In  fact  de- 
cided to  carry  out  a  continuing  pcrilcy  more 
effectively;  we  have  not  devised  a  new  Mie. 

It  has  become  clear  to  us  recently  that  we 
could  Improve  the  quality  of  treatment  which 
multilateral  issues  receive  in  the  context  of 
our  bilateral  diplomacy.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  our  difficulties  in 
tbe  UN  General  Assembly  and  other  Interna- 
tional forums  are  to  some  degree  the  result 
of  a  failure  to  give  othw  coiintrles  a  clear, 
detailed  and,  above  all,  timely  understanding 
of  our  poeltions  on  important  multilateral 
is.sues  and  the  reasons  these  issues  are  impor- 
tunt  to  U.S.  national  Interests. 

We  have  accordingly  made  some  organi- 
sational changes,  particularly  in  the  Bureau 
of  International  CMganizatlon  Affairs,  in- 
tended to  Improve  tbe  Department's  capacity 
10  sustain  more  continuous  and  effective 
cr>nsultatlon  with  other  governments 
throughout  the  year  on  multilateral  Issues 


whleb  we  regard  as  of  particular  signlflcanoe. 
TiMae  ooncaUattons.  and  UMt  results,  wfll 
be  an  aqieet  of  our  VOaAmi  reiatlnns  with 
ottier  eoantries  and  win,  alioiig  wttb  an  ottier 
aqteote  of  tboae  relatlotw,  lie  taken  into  ac- 
ooont  In  our  decMone  oonownlng  those 
countries,  m  a  few  cases,  tills  oould  ln<flude 
decislosis  on  levels  of  assistance,  particularly 
on  programs  not  naa.ua.  to  ongoing  kmg- 
tenn  development  objectives  or  humanttarlan 
needa.  It  Is  not  anticipated  tliat  sucih  deci- 
sloui  wlU  affect  humanitarian  aid  In  any 
ctrcumstances  now  foreseeable. 

Thank  you  for  writing  to  the  Beentasj  on 
this  extremdy  Important  and  ooaxpleix  mat- 
ter. Z  would  be  tU4>py  to  arrange  a  brli^ng 
on  it  m  greater  detail  tor  you,  your  BtaB,  or 
both.  If  you  would  find  this  usefuL 
Sincerely, 

BoBEBT  J.  McCloskxt. 


OPPOSITION  TO  RESIllICTION  OP 
LAWFUL  OWNERSHIP  OP  FIRE- 
ARMS 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
nice  to  Ining  to  the  attention  oi  the  Sen- 
ate a  lettor  from  Frank  Kohlhase.  dep- 
uty chief  of  poiice,  municipality  of  An- 
clUMrage  and  a  petition  from  o£Qcers  and 
emidoyees  of  the  Anchorage  Police  De- 
partzoent.  As  both  Mr.  K(dilhase's  lett» 
and  Uie  police  deparlanent's  petlticxi 
point  out,  there  Is  strong  opposition  to 
legislation  which  would  restrict  lawful 
ownership  of  firearms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  documents  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

Thore  being  no  objectlcm,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

MUMIUU'AI.ITT    OF    ANCHORAGE, 

AnOurage.  Alaska.  FebrtMry  27. 1976. 
Office  oS  Senator  Mike  Qbavzl, 
Senate  Oglce  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

DasB  Sm:  Because  of  a  growing  concern 
over  lestzlctlve  firearms  legislation  among 
tlM  mMobera  at  our  Department,  tbe  enclosed 
petition  was  recently  circulated.  While  a  few 
Officers  and  non-sworn  personnel  were  on 
leave  and  did  not  b&ve  an  opportunity  to 
sign  it,  the  signattues  which  appear,  repre- 
Mnt  aU  but  three  of  those  who  were  avail- 
able. 

Please  feel  free  to  express  our  opinion  and 
to  use  tbis  petition  to  wliatever  advantage 
you  wish. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Kohlhase, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department  Petitions 

The  undersigned  offioers  and  employees  of 
the  Anchorage  Police  Department  are  opposed 
to  legislation  restricting  otherwise  lawful 
individual  ownership,  poesessl<m  and  use  of 
firearms.  We  suppwt  strict  enfcMx^ment  and 
mandatu'y  Imprisonment  upon  conviction 
for  possession  or  use  during  the  commission 
of  a  felony  and  possession  by  convicted 
felons. 


THE  PRIORITY  OP  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  yesterday  of  HJl.  8650,  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  in  Buildings  Act  of 
1976,  is  significant  for  two  reasons : 

Flirst,  it  is  another  specific  example  of 
the  giDwing  Importance  that  Congress 
attaches  to  energy  conservation  in 
fashioning  a  sensible  and  balanced  en- 
ergy policy  for  the  United  States. 

Over  the  pa.st  several  years,  we  have 


come  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  many 
banleis  to  acfaSe?liig  energy  IndepeDd- 
enoe  by  IMS.  even  though  the  Ford  ad- 
mlnlstntion  persists  in  propagating  this 
myth.  The  simple  truth  Is  that,  barring 
acceptance  of  extraordinarily  high  costs, 
there  is  no  realistie  way  to  close  the  gap 
l)etween  domestic  energy  sappHs  and  pro- 
jected levds  of  demand.  But  we  <$Bn  make 
a  much  more  concerted  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  Tolume  of  imports  by  reducing 
the  oil  that  is  simply  wasted.  This  means 
committing  the  United  States  to  a  serious 
and  sustained  iNngram  of  energy  con- 
servation. I  believe  ttiat  Oraigress  in- 
creasingly is  prepared  to  give  enogy  con- 
servation the  priority  it  merits  in  a  bal- 
anced national  energy  program. 

Second,  approval  of  HJl.  8650  moves 
Congress  an  important  step  closer  to  en- 
acting two  key  elements  of  an  effective 
program  of  energy  conservation  in  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings;  first,  a 
program  of  weatherization  for  buildings 
occulted  by  low-income  persons;  and 
second,  mandatory  energy  performance 
standards  for  new  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings.  It  is  my  strong  hope 
that  differences  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versioos  of  the  Ehiergy  Conservation 
in  ^dldings  Act  of  1976  can  be  resolved 
swiftly  and  that  President  Ford  will  sign 
the  measure  into  law. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  that  I 
chair  oi  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  <rf  enn-gy  conservation.  We 
have  heard  much  testimony  ttiat  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  acliieving 
greater  energy  efficiency  in  buildings  and 
we  have  received  striking  evidence  of  the 
energy  savings  t^at  are  possible. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  and  odlghten- 
ing  discussions  of  energy  conservatian  in 
new  btdldlngs  was  presented  by  John  P. 
Eberhard,  AIA,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  Research 
Corp.  In  his  testim(»y  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  ''energy  conscious  design" 
as  a  positive  i^proach  to  meeting  human 
requironents  in  buildings  and  simultane- 
ously to  reduce  very  significantly  the 
oiergy  required  to  operate  the  building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Eberhaid's  prepared  testi- 
mony before  the  Energy  Subcommittee 
on  February  2,  1976,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Energy  Conscious  Design  of  Builaings 
(By  Jcbn  P.  K>erhard) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  J<^u  P.  Eber- 
hard. I  am  Pre^dent  of  tbe  AIA  Research 
Corporation,  a  not-for-profit  public  benefit 
corporation  established  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  I  come  before  you  as 
a  professional  experienced  In  energy  matters, 
but  not  today  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Arc^iitects. 

Tb»«  should  be  Uttle  doubt  that  a  more 
concerted  national  commitment  to  energy 
conservation  is  not  only  required  but  pos- 
sible. There  may  be  some  disagreement  about 
how  large  our  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  are, 
but  it  seems  (dear  that  these  reserves  are 
not  adequate  to  take  us  Into  the  21st  cen- 
tury— eq>ecially  If  we  ooutlnue  to  use  tiiese 
fossil  fuels  at  an  ever  expanding  ittte.  Policies 
which  seek  to  temporarily  in<a«a8e  the  supply 
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oT  these  resource&,  wbetber  Uuou^U  deregu- 
UUoa  of  price  control*  or  special  Ux  aO.- 
v&ntAges,  can  only  provide  *  temporary 
semblance  of  relief  for  the  present  by  mort- 
g»g\ng  the  fnture.  The  result  of  ebort-t««m 
efforta  to  lncr«»a»  by  economic  incentnws 
the  supply  of  fooBll  fuels  la  most  likely  to 
bring  Bharp  Incteaaes  Ui  comr  to  the 
consumer. 

A  reduction  in  our  dependence  o.i  fossil 
fuels  has  so  far  been  focused  on  t-.>.  o  major 
strategies.  One  Is  to  "conserve"  the  remain- 
ing reser\-e3  by  cutting  back  on  our  present 
patterns  of  use  Driving  our  automcvbUe*  at 
a  maximum  of  56  miles  per  hour,  or  turning 
down  the  thermostats  on  our  furnaces  In 
the  winter  are  examples  of  thl.s  strategy.  A 
second  strategy  Is  to  Introduce  alvernaMves 
to  fossil  fueU.  Nuclear  energy  la  getUng  liie 
lion's  share  of  this  action,  but  .solar  energy, 
wind  and  geothermal  alternatives  are  com- 
ing Into   greater   prominence   etich    day. 

There  Is  a  fundamentally  dltferent  ap- 
proach to  reducing  our  dependence  on  fossil 
ruela  that  I  would  like  to  propose.  I  can  Il- 
lustrate this  strategy  most  easily  by  dL-cuss- 
Ing  the  use  of  energy  In  boui>e;9  and  In 
public  and  private  buildings.  Moet  of  the 
buildings  we  have  built  la  the  United  States 
during  the  past  twenty  years  have  be'-n  srvol- 
len  with  expensive  mechanical  and  e'ectrlcal 
systems  that  reqvilre  gluttonous  amounts  of 
oil  or  gas  to  keep  them  going.  Thirty  years 
ago,  these  mechanical  and  electrical  system;; 
lor  heating,  cooling,  ventilating,  and  lighting 
buildings  were  less  than  25  .  of  the  buUdln^; 
cost.  Today,  they  are  often  in  excess  of  GO' 
of  the  building  budget— nut  Just  becan.sc 
they  are  more  expensive  versions  rt  the 
earlier  systems,  but  because  they  are  larger 
and  more  complex.  Architects  have  helped 
to  bring  about  these  conditions  by  desit::ulng 
the  basic  building  (often  as  little  more  than 
glass  boxes*  without  due  reyard  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions  and  then  comf)eni.atiiig  for 
such  energy  InefBclencIes  by  putting  in  still 
larger  heating  and  air  conditioning  plants. 
To  begin  a  program  of  energy  conservation 
by  cutting  back  from  these  over-designed 
conditions  Is  like  allowing  yourself  to  be- 
come excessively  heavy  and  then  trying  to  go 
on  a  diet.  How  much  better  It  would  be  to 
be  sensible  about  our  demaudd  in  the  tlrst 
place! 

The  AIA  Research  Corpora'.Ion.  for  which  I 
am  responsible,  has  begun  a  major  program 
of  experimentation  with  ways  to  help  archi- 
tects understand  what  we  can  do  about  "en- 
ergy conscious  design."  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Is  supporting  our  efforta  to 
move  from  a  well-Intended,  but  often  mis- 
uudeistood  program  for  the  conifer vai Ion  of 
energy  In  buildings  (with  all  of  the  negative 
connotations  of  being  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  cut  back)  to  one  of  etierirv  con- 
scious deslya  as  a  positive  approach  to  meet- 
ing hiimati  requiremeiita  in  buildiuga.  The 
Energy  Conservation  Program  of  the  Energy 
ResearcU  and  Development  Admlnl.stratlon 
has  suppi'ried  our  work  l:i  evaliuitl'ig  the 
educational  and  informational  neeJs  of  vari- 
ous sectors  In  the  Industry  of  building  Tiie 
General  bervices  Admlnistratlo'i  has  used  our 
services  m  tlie  preparation  of  Guiucllneii  for 
Energy  Coiisei  kallon  lu  the  des.t;n  of  Fed- 
eral Buildings.  The  Nui.uual  Buic.iu  of 
StAniluids  and  Uxe  DepariU^eiit  of  Hou.-ing 
and  Urban  Development  have  uUl:.i:fcd  our 
services  In  establishing  the  archltci  lurid  Is- 
sues that  relate  solar  energy  to  residential  de- 
sign, and  the  National  Science  Foun  latlou 
has  given  xis  a  grant  to  determine  rl.c  con- 
stralnt.>  and  or  Incentives  to  the  Infrorlur- 
t!on  of  solar  energy.  I  recite  thlJ  long  list  of 
cooperation  with  Federal  a>;'encies  to  under- 
s.-cre  our  experience  in  the  field  of  enerj^,- 
and  perhaps  to  lend  cred'>n  e  to  the  rec- 
ommendations I  shall  propo'^e 

I  believe  r  Is  Important  to  aM  of  u.s,  btJt 
especially  to  architects  to  understand  that 
we  are  movlr.g  rapidly  toward.s  a   new  ac- 


cnmmftrtatlon  tu  nature  by  the  man-made 
environment — a  reneiced  discipline  to  chal- 
leikge  our  architectural  cretitlvlty.  A  posi- 
tive and  welcome  opportunity  to  provide 
spaces  for  human  use  that  are  vaote  humane 
In  their  response  to  an  ethic  of  worldwide 
conservation  and  more  .stimulating  in  their 
use  of  renewable  sources  of  energy  which  are 
nou-pollutlng.  The  energy  of  the  sun,  of  the 
wind,  of  the  oceans'  thermal  gradients,  are 
there  for  us  to  think  about  lu  new  ways.  The 
vise  of  natur.ll  sites,  of  water,  wind  and  treed 
cliallenge  us  again,  as  they  have  In  the  pa'jt, 
to  capture  their  delights  for  all  to  U-se.  It's 
too  bad  tliat  It  took  an  energy  crisis"  to 
awaken  us  to  this  challenge,  but  It's  going  to 
be  exciting  to  be  thinking  ugaln  about  de- 
sign In  creative  terms. 

'In  respond  to  xhU  new— or  renewed —op- 
portunity, we  first  must  kjet  p;ist  a  major 
niisconceptlon.  Most  peopU-,  linludliig  moi^t 
lirchliects.  believe  that  builrtlii!;-;  u^e  en- 
ergy because  they  have  heitlng,  air  condi- 
tioning and  ventilating  systenu;.  and  because 
we  use  electricity  for  lights,  elevators,  and 
other  appliances.  Tlils  mLsconceptton  lingers 
on  because  we  often  fall  to  a&k  the  more 
fundamental  question — why  do  we  u:;e  svch 
energy  consuml.ng  equipment  In  our  build- 
ings? The  qtiestlon  poses  It^  own  answer— 
because  buildings  are  designed  to  shelter 
some  human  activity  and  becatise  such  hu- 
man activities  are  best  conducted  when  we 
are  comfortable.  In  a  large  covintry  such  as 
the  United  States,  we  have  widely  divergent 
climates  and  often  large  fluctuations  In  the 
cllmatl"  conditions  for  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  For  thou.sr.nds  of  years,  architects 
have  been  challeui^ed  to  provide  a  measure 
of  protection  from  climatic  conditions  by 
desl^i^lng  buildings  that  recognized  the  need 
for  human  comfort  ln.slde  the  building  by 
the  provlfUons  of  design  features  that  ameli- 
orated these  cllma'lc  variables.  Only  In  the 
rccciu  past  have  we  had  the  luxury  of 
mechanical  equipment  to  flne-tune  the  In- 
terior comfort  conditions  within  a  narrow 
range  ot  temperature  and  humidity  bound- 
aries Consequently,  it  has  been  only  in  the 
past  fe-v  decades  that  we  could  Ignore  the 
sensible  things  we  have  always  had  to  do  to 
make  our  bulldln-'s  first  and  forenwst  the 
a-commo'latlnt;  Instnnnentfl  of  hTimart  com- 
fort under  flnrr-mtln^  climatic  conditions. 

If  we  acr^pr  tho  challenee  of  energy  con- 
s"!ous  deslt-n.  then  we  will  des*?n  new  build- 
ings or  redesl'rn  existing  buildings  by  taking 
the   folloiilng  stops: 

( 1 )  We  will  work  with  our  clients  to  ma".:e 
sure  that  their  spa^e  requlremcntw  are  rea- 
sonably related  to  their  needs.  Excessive 
spaces  pos?  cnvlroninental  comfort  loads 
wM"h   may  be  excessive. 

(2)  We  will  work  with  ovir  clients  to  make 
s'.ire  that  their  design  r'";>ilrementii  for 
coinfcirtnb'e  conditions  are  reasonably 
related  to  human  needs  Humans  are  capa- 
ble of  fairly  wide  fiuciuattons  In  tempera- 
ture, liumldlty,  and  Uxht. 

(J)  Next  we  should  do  all  of  those  things 
we  once  did  to  make  our  buUdlnc-.s  the  In- 
struments of  adjustment  to  climate.  Orient 
the  building  to  the  prevailing  bree/*s;  pro- 
tect 'he  op<;:ilngs  or  glas.s  areas  from  exce.s- 
sl.f  heat  v.l'h  -shadhiK  devices,  provide  nat- 
ural Ugl'.t  where  it  !:>  needed;  screen  the 
bulldln;^  from  raw  north  winds  with  earth 
berms  or  plant Ine;  Im'rea.se  the  mass  of  the 
walLs  atvl  rcx>fs  to  act  a.s  a  butler  a;;alnst 
exce.^slve  heat  or  cold.  etc. 

i\)  Having  done  all  of  the  sensible  things 
we  can  iti  desik-nlng  the  building  Itself,  we 
should  then  turn  to  the  use  of  renewable 
SOU'-  \-s  ot  energy  svich  as  solar  energy  or 
wind  energy  to  lucrea.*e  the  means  of  com- 
fort tDndltlonlr.K-  Ne*  concepts  of  using  the 
su:/^  energy  and  wUid  will  be  developed  In 
large  mmibirs  over  the  next  few  years,  and 
wo  should  make  an  effort  to  know  about 
these  new  concepts,  under.stand  them,  and 
use  them. 


(6)  Finally,  we  will  ttim  to  mechanical 
systema  for  the  cupplemental  oondlttonhig 
that  Is  teqntred  If  all  of  the  above  Btin  leaves 
US  with  unmet  human  requlreoMnts.  But  we 
will  do  tlUs  qaarlngly  and  with  a  delicate 
touch,  not  with  the  brute  taroe  ■ystems  of 
the  recent  past.  Mechnlcal  equipment  for 
heating  and  cooling,  and  artificial  light  will 
be  treated  a^  supplements  to  natvtral  solu- 
tions, not  as  primary  solutions. 

We  can,  and  we  should,  take  these  steps 
In  designing  or  redesigning  buildings  as  wise 
and  seiuilble  procedures.  But  we  can  go  be- 
yond these  sensible  steps  to  i»ovKle  that 
quality  of  design  that  Vltruvlua  called  "de- 
light". To  Infuse  otir  designs  with  those  at- 
trlbute.s  that  make  archltectuarlly  designed 
solution.-;  more  than  suitable  and  adequate — 
to  provide  aesthetic  qualities  than  generate 
In  the  observer  a  response  that  Is  emotional. 

The  question  now  remains  nn  to  what  Con- 
gress might  do  to  encourage  such  an  energy 
conscious  design  approach  to  buildings.  My 
lirst  suggestion  Is  to  be  careful  not  to  move 
too  quickly  to  legislate  where  legislation  may 
not  be  needed  or  may  even  produce  results 
that  are  counterproductive.  As  the  price  of 
fossil  fuels  rise  and  as  the  prospect  for  rea- 
sonable use  of  alternatives  such  as  solar 
eurryy  Increa-ses,  many  people  will  vote  in 
the  market  place  by  making  private  Invest- 
men'.s.  Legislation  which  was  Introduce^ 
early  laft  year  proposed  to  issue  Fedei4l 
prescriptive  standards  for  energy  conserva- 
tion lu  the  design  of  buildings.  This  wouW 
have  been  a  mistake.  Fortunately,  the  Con- 
gress Is  nov,-  moving  towards  the  adoption  of 
wiser,  and  In  the  long  term,  more  beneficial 
performance  -st-indards  for  this  purpose.  It 
remains  then  a  major  challenge  to  the  re- 
search community  to  frame  such  perform- 
ance standards  In  terms  of  human  require- 
ments. 

There  are.  however,  sectors  of  our  society 
that  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  ad- 
justments needed  in  their  buildings  because 
of  economic  constraints.  This  Includes 
schools,  colleges,  and  hoepitaln  who  are  not 
In  a  position  to  pass  on  the  rising  costs  of 
energy  to  their  users.  Congress  should  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  that  will  enable 
such  Institutions  to  raise  the  capital  re- 
quired for  redesigning  and  modifying  their 
buildings.  Persons  whose  incomes  are  low,  or 
elderly  people  on  fixed  incomes,  will  find  It 
increasingly  difficult  to  bear  the  burden  of 
Increa.'^ed  energy  costs  and  they  will  lack 
the  re.iources  to  invest  In  building  modifica- 
tions that  would  reduce  their  dependence  on 
fossil  fuels.  Congress  should  provide  for  their 
as.sLstance,  but  not  in  a  simpllstle  manner. 
Simply  to  add  InsuKition  to  a  house  may 
sound  like  a  pood  Investment,  but  It  may  do 
no  more  good  than  putting  a  fur  coat  on  a 
fat  man  who  Is  cold  and  hungry.  More  fun- 
damental adjustment  to  the  "metabolism" 
IS  called  for,  and  that  will  require  more  com- 
plex legislation  and  long  debate  abotit  the 
proper  role  of  government  In  helping  people 
to  adjust  to  new  life  styles. 

Fl'ially.  there  Is  a  need  for  more  re-earch 
t'>  Inform  our  judgments,  create  new  con- 
cepts and  bring  aboiit  new  developments. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  government 
agencies  Involved  in  energy  research.  Most 
of  the  money  Is  being  spent  on  finding  ne» 
ways  to  Increase  supplies  of  scarce  fuels  or 
speed  up  the  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
A  better  balance  will  be  needed  In  the  future 
between  research  expenditures  In  those  areas 
and  the  research  that  supports  programs  for 
energy  conservation  (or  as  I  prefer,  energy 
con.'cif.us  design)    and  other  alternatives. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  approved  yesterday  by  the 
Seitate  will  accelerate  by  many  years  the 
process  of  making  "energy  conscious  de- 
sign" a  sUrndard  feature  hi  newly  con- 
.«;tructed  private  and  public  buildings. 

However,  H.R.  8650  deals  only  with  a 
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portion  of  the  problem.  The  Energy  Re- 
search and  Develf^nnait  Adminlfltratlon 
has  estimated  that  fully  35  niUion  ezist- 
ing  h(»ne6  lack  proper  InsuIatlOD  or  other 
energy  efficient  materials.  Ilie  next  chal- 
irnge  Is  to  devise  a  procedure  for  making 
these  homes,  along  with  existing  com- 
ntercial  and  Industrial  plants,  more  en- 
ergy efficient. 

To  this  end,  there  is  now  pending  be- 
lore  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1972,  S.  2932. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  on  Pebru- 
aiT  5,  1976,  with  Senators  Hollings, 
Jackson,  Magnt7son,  and  Pearson  as  ini- 
tial cQsponsors. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  other  Senators 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  cosp(Hisor  8. 
2932  and  I  request  that  Senators  Clahk> 
Gravel,  Hartkk,  Haskell,  Hathawat, 
Humphrey,  Javits,  Leahy,  McQee,  Mon- 
DALE,  Montoya,  Packwoos,  Pell,  aitd 
TuNNEY  be  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors.  Other  Senators  are,  of  course,  most 
welcome  to  Join  in  supporting  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  of  1976. 

On  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  to 
date,  energy  conservation  in  the  United 
States  had  lagged  for  three  major  rea- 
.sons : 

First,  Individuals  and  businesses  have 
often  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
borrow  the  necessary  front-end  capital 
at  economically  attractive  terms. 

Second,  reliable  information  has  been 
lacking  about  the  potential  energy  and 
dollar  savings  associated  with  greater 
energy  conservation. 

Tliird,  easily  activated  delivery  mech- 
anisms for  installing  energy  conserving 
materials  In  homes  and  buildings  have 
existed  only  on  a  pilot  basis  in  a  limited 
number  of  geographical  areas. 

Since  a  failure  to  remove  any  one  of 
tlicse  barriers  would  limit  the  prospect 
of  accelerating  the  rate  of  energy  conser- 
vation activity,  S.  2932  strives  to  deal 
simultaneously  with  these  three  interre- 
lated problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  a  summary  and  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  2932  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
S    2932.  Energy   Conservation  Act  of   1976 

I.  NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION  : 

C'nusorvatlon  l6  the  lowest  cost,  and  most 
r■^v  Iron  mentally  attractive  means  for  avold- 
luti  energy  shortages  and  dependence  on  im- 
ported fuel,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  (^tion 
ihnt  can  achieve  substantial  results  in  the 
next  few  years.  Ck)nservatlon  investments 
V  ill  also  create  a  sizable  number  of  Jobs, 
p.irticularly  in  the  construction  trades  which 
c'.irrently  suffer  from  severe  unemployment. 

Many  public  and  private  studies  have 
duciimented  the  potential  for  energy  con- 
^rvation  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
Kederal  Energy  Administration  has  estimated 
\  hat  If  we  take  advantage  (tf  all  cost-effective 
.uvestments  in  energy  conservation  (I.e.,  In- 
vestments that  would  allow  recovery  of  the 
uivestment  within  the  tueful  life  of  any 
permanent  equipment  Installed)  it  wU  ra- 
ti uire  between  9180  billion  and  $326  bfllloB 
111  the  period  197S-1988.  However,  many  of 
t'.iese  Investments  are  not  taking  place,  and 


will  probably  not  take  place  unless  further 
action  Is  taken  to  stimulate  and  facilitate 
such  Investments.  This  Is  particularly  true 
for  residential  energy  consumers  and  owners 
of  small  businesses. 

At  the  present  time,  many  pe<9le  in  this 
country  are  having  serious  problems  trying 
to  cope  with  the  energy  price  Increases  of  the 
past  three  years,  and  they  find  It  difficult.  If 
not  Impossible,  to  borrow  the  necessary  capi- 
tal to  better  insulate  their  hoiqps  or  busi- 
nesses. There  are  also  millions  of  others  who 
tinderstand  the  benefits  to  be  dralved  from 
Miergy  conservation,  but  who  faU  to  cust 
because  the  details  of  installing  Insulation 
and  other  conservation  features  are  too  com- 
plicated or  too  botherscMne.  How  much  insu- 
lation Is  needed?  How  much  will  it  cost? 
How  much  wUl  It  save?  Who  can  do  the  wra'k? 
Confused  by  all  these  unknowns,  people  too 
oStea  give  up  and  do  nothing,  and  the  need- 
less and  expensive  waste  of  energy  contlnuea 

The  combination  of  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  subsidies  In  S.  2932  will  provide  the 
flnanrlal  incentive  required  by  energy  con- 
stuners  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
cssh  In  on  potential  energy  and  cost  saving^. 
The  program  guarantees  loans  by  private  In- 
stitutions, with  an  Interest  subsidy  for  resi- 
dential consumers  and  small  businessmen. 
BCaxlmum  direct  Federal  outlays  under  the 
Act  would  be  $140  million  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
$290  mlUlon  In  F.T.  1978.  and  $410  million 
in  F.Y.'s  1979  and  1980.  These  sums  are  small 
compared  to  the  potential  demand  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  will  save  many  billions  of 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  flow  overseas 
to  pay  for  Imported  oil. 

S.  2932  encourages  those  energy  conserva- 
tion measiures  that  make  economic  sense. 
Saving  energy  will  also  mean  saving  money, 
and  the  adverse  effects  of  high  energy  prices 
on  the  national  economy  will  be  reduced. 
Moreover,  if  energy  prices  continue  to  rise 
over  the  next  decade,  these  savings  would 
become  even  more  Important  than  they  are 
today.  Less  money  spent  for  energy  means 
more  money  that  can  be  spent  for  foods  and 
services,  and  ultimately,  Jobs. 

The  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976  Is 
also  an  essential  step  in  fashioning  a  work- 
able and  effective  national  energy  policy  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  only  by  achieving  a 
balance  between  greater  conservation  and 
expanded  production  from  domestic  sources 
that  our  citizens  can  be  assured  of  adequate 
energy  supplies  in  the  future  at  reasonable 
costs. 

II.   MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Pxirpoae 

To  minimize  the  use  of  energy  in  residen- 
tial housing,  commercial  and  public  build- 
ings, and  industrial  plants  through  Federal- 
supported  State  Energy  Conservation  Im- 
plementation Programs. 

Declaration  oj  Policy 

Section  101  makes  a  number  of  findings 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  a  new  initiative 
in  energy  conservation.  It  finds  that  a  major 
program  to  conserve  energy  in  residential 
housing,  commercial  and  public  buildings, 
and  industrial  plants,  and/or  allow  a  shift 
from  non-renewable  to  renewable  sources  of 
energy  such  as  solar  energy,  is  the  most  at- 
tractive option  available  to  the  American 
people  for  avoiding  energy  shortages  and  de- 
pendence on  imported  fuel,  that  current  en- 
ergy conservation  efforts  are  inadequate  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  capital,  lack  of  reliable 
information,  and  Inadequate  financial  in- 
centives. It  concludes  that  primary  respon- 
sibility for  implementing  a  major  energy 
conservation  program  should  be  lodged  with 
the  States,  and  that  such  a  program  would 
result  in  large  energy  and  cost  savings,  In- 
creased national  economic  output  and  em- 
ployment, and  Increased  national  soc-.irlty. 


State  programs 

Sections  108  and  104  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Enmisy  OtMiservatlMi  Im- 
plementation programs,  and  for  Federal  sup- 
pert  of  SWA  prognuas.  Specifically,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Qie  Federal  Knaigy  Adminis- 
tration is  required  to  (a)  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  preparation  of  proposals  by  the 
States  (after  close  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation with  a  representative  Committee  of 
the  State  QovenuHrs  or  their  designated  rep- 
resentatives) ;  (b)  provide  mnTinniiTw  flexi- 
bility to  the  States  in  the  Implementation  of 
such  programs;  and  (c)  Invite  the  Governor 
of  each  State  to  submit  a  proposal  as  soon 
as  possible  after  guidelines  are  established. 

The  FEA  Administrator  is  also  authorised 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  State 
program  (in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees. 
Interest  subsidies,  or  grants)  tf  Federal  cri- 
teria enumerated  in  the  bill  are  satisfied.  The 
major  thrusts  of  these  criteria  are  to  protect 
the  financial  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  encourage  and  facilitate  maximum 
citizen  participation  in  the  State  energy  con- 
servation programs.  It  is  also  stated  that  no 
Individual  State  shall  receive  more  than  12.5 
percent  of  the  total  financial  assistance  avail- 
able nationally  in  any  category  of  financial 
assistance. 

Loan  guarantees 

Section  105  establishes  procedures  by  which 
the  FEA  Administrator  may  guarantee  en- 
ergy conservation  loans,  and  limits  the  at;- 
gregate  amount  of  guarantees  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  to  $10  billion. 

Jnf  erc«f  subsidies 

Section  106  establishes  proceditres  by  whlcli 
the  FEA  Administrator  may  sulieidlze  loan;^ 
guaranteed  under  Section  105,  limits  such 
subsidies  tb  loan  guarantees  issued  to  resi- 
dential and  small  business  energy  consumer?^, 
states  that  any  subsidized  interest  rate  i;hall 
be  no  lower  than  5  percent  when  averaged 
over  the  term  of  a  loan  except  that  the  inter- 
est rate  for  20  percent  of  the  total  amount  ol 
loans  in  any  State  may  not  be  lower  than  2 
percent  when  so  averaged,  and  authorizes  the 
following  sums  to  carry  out  the  interest  sub- 
sidy provisions:  fiscal  year  1977  ($90  million  i . 
fiscal  year  1978  ($180  million),  fiscal  yes: 
1979  ($360  milllou),  and  fiscal  vear  1980 
($360  milllou  I . 

Grants 

Section  107  authorizes  the  FEA  Adminis- 
trator to  brovlde  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  In  '  developing  and  implementing 
State  energy  craservatlon  programs.  Fifty 
million  dollars  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  in  each  of  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 

Energy  Conservation  Cooperatives 

Section  109  encourages  the  States  to  assist 
lu  the  development  of  energy  consei^atiou 
cooperatives  designed  to  facilitate  the  par- 
ticipation of  residential  consumers  in  State 
energy  conservation  programs.  Such  coopera- 
tives would  provide  technical  expertise  with 
respect  to,  and  maas  purchasing  power  to 
facilitate  and  reduce  the  cost  ol,  enert;v 
conservation  measures. 

Eicliaiige  of  Injonnaiion 
Section    112   encouraKes   the   exchange    ol 
information  and  ideas  for  energy-  conserv.i- 
tiou  among  the  States. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  alread.v 
completed  2  days  of  healings  on  S.  2932. 
Companion  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Repi-esentatives. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  follow-up 
the  passage  yesterday  of  H.R.  8650  with 
prompt  and  affirmative  action  on  S.  2932. 
With  its  passage,  we  will  have  set  in 
place  a  tnily  comprehensive  program  for 
achieving  energj-  efficiency  in  all  resi- 
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dentlal.     commercial,     and     industrial 
bandings  In  tbe  Uhlted  States. 


HO^fB  AND  COQPKRATTVE  RURAL 
AB8I9rANCE  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  UJiSfOSi  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  wltti  an 
effecttre  rural  cooperative  which.  In  Its 
6  years  of  existence,  has  done  much  to 
alleviate  the  hardship  brought  on  by  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  and  lack  of  educa- 
tion In  Hancock  County,  Maine. 

Founded  In  1970.  Homeworkers  Orga- 
nized for  More  Employment — HOME — 
was  created  to  provide  a  market  for  the 
many  handcrafted  products  produced  lo- 
cally. Prom  the  first  modest  retail  store 
opened  that  year  In  Orland.  ti^e  organi- 
zation grew  to  provide  training  sessions 
In  handcrafting  and  in  basic,  '•life- 
coping"  skills  such  as  child  care,  nutri- 
tion, and  home  management  An  out- 
reach program  has  been  started  to  pro- 
vide crisis  intervention  and  a  number  of 
other  services — to  both  members  and 
nonmembers  of  HOME.  And  finally, 
Down  HOME  Farming  has  added  live- 
stock and  agricultural  provisions  to  .sup- 
plement the  community's  income  and 
nutritional  needs. 

Mr.  President.  HOME  lias  been  of  great 
assistance  in  promoting  self-suflaciency. 
In  improving  nutrition,  and  in  promoting 
a  better  standard  of  living  among  the 
lower  Income  residents  of  riiral  Maine. 
To  dramatize  its  effectiveness.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  two  articles  on 
HOME  be  printed  In  the  REConD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecord, 
as  follows: 

SEU-IIELP    IN     MAINE 

LEWtsTON,  Maine — Routc^  1  and  3  Irad  to 
the  Incomparable  Acadia  National  Park.  The 
road  meanders  over  beautiful  country  In 
Hancocic  County — a  winding  road  with  fre- 
quent vlev.s  cf  distant  mountains,'  of  clap- 
board farm  houses,  of  tall  elms  reaching  out 
over  tb©  landscape.  Tourists  drive  through 
the  county  and  marvel  at  the  vlev,  their  en- 
thtisiasm  whetted  for  the  park  ahead. 

For  local  residents,  however,  the  physical 
beauty  of  their  county  is  often  obscured  by 
unemployment,  underemployment,  poverty, 
lack  of  education.  lt\adequate  nutrition,  and 
poor  health — none  or^w^ich  Is  any  more  ap- 
pealing to  loc.il  people  than  for  the  faml'y 
rushing  down  the  naaln  route  to  vacation  at 
Acadia  National  Park  on  Mount  Desert  Is- 
land. 

There  is  a  paper  mill  tn  the  area,  but  It 
employs  only  high  school  graduate.-*  and,  at 
that,  only  a  portion  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uates who  would  like  to  work.  For'  the  few 
who  have  adequate  transportation,  there  may 
be  work  up  In  Bangor,  thirty  or  forty  miles 
away.  For  the  rest  there  ts  only  £ea.sonal 
work — blueberrylng,  clamming,  woodcut- 
ting— and  welfare. 

Traditionally,  such  areas  ha%-c  resorted  to 
home  work — stitching  moccasins,  .'tuaing 
envelopes,  knitting  and  ."ewlng  for  Ijjg  city 
distributors — which  provides  an  Insuffi'lcnt 
Income  without  security  or  dignity. 

In  the  winter  of  1909-1970,  a  .group  of 
homaworkers  decided  to  have  their  work 
profit  themfielves  Instead  of  the  distant  dls- 
trlbutora  who  were  living  off  their  labors. 
They  began  tbelr  own  dl&tributton  under  the 
audioes  of  tbclr  newly  formed  cooperative, 
Homeworkers  Organized  for  More  Employ- 
ment (HOBfE) .  In  June  1970.  HO?.IE  opened 
Its  co-op  store  M  Orland  In  an  old  farm- 


hooM  which  had  been  purchased,  courage- 
ooflfy,  with  a  Io«n. 

Today,  on  the  junction  of  Routes  I  and  3, 
tber*  Is  a  ehister  of  boUdlngs  in  Orland  be- 
hind the  HOME  sign.  The  old  farmhouse  has 
become  an  office,  the  store  U  now  In  a  large 
new  btiiiding  (erected  under  a  HOMZ  train- 
ing project),  and  tb*  grounds  include  a 
weaving  shop,  a  ptottery  ahop.  a  leather  shop, 
a  fruit  stand,  and  a  few  multipurpose  buUd- 
ings.  Assets  of  tlie  cooperative  now  approach 
•aoO.OOO,  and  a, 000  people  are  or  have  been 
associated  with  HOM£.  How  did  It  all  come 
about? 

"HOME  has  grown  and  evolved  according  to 
the  needs  of  members,"  says  Dick  Desjardlus. 
"HOME'S  growth  has  been  very  orgrvnlc,  very 
pragmatic.  We've  added  projects  and  pro- 
grams according  to  the  nettl.s  of  the  people." 

The  retaU  outlet  came  flxst,  and  It  was 
the  focus  for  organizing.  The  original  mem- 
Ijers  were  shoe  stitchers,  but  It  was  obvious 
that  other  people  doing  piece  work  at  home 
ncoded  help.  HOME  expanded  to  take  them 
In.  At  the  very  beginning,  however,  there 
wa-s  a  problem  with  the  quality  of  some  of 
the  workmanship.  HOME  resolved  this  not 
by  turning  away  willing  but  unprepared 
home  workers,  but  by  organizing  training 
sessions  In  pertinent  crafts  and  skills.  With 
the  help  of  the  Milne  Department  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Services,  a  school  was 
set  up  for  crafts  and  vocational  training. 

In  Hancock  County,  as  elsewhere,  genera- 
tions of  poverty,  of  Isolation,  of  losing  the 
f.'xn\s  needed  to  work  the  land,  have  led  to 
helpleiv'-iPfs,  fear,  lack  of  direction,  pas- 
slvfy  To  counter  this  syndrome,  HOME  or- 
t-anl/fi  das-ses  in  "life-coping"  skills. 
Vnlunteers  and  paid  staJT  (by  this  time, 
Vista,  the  Community  Employment  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Commu:.ity  Action  Program 
u-ere  Involved)  began  offering  courses  in 
child  C3re  and  child  p^^ychology,  nutrition, 
family  planning,  honif  raanagemeut,  and 
consumer   awareness. 

These  "llfe-coptng"  c!a.s.ses  are  part  of 
an  expansive  effort  loosely  labeled  the  Out- 
reach Program.  The  program  "reaches  out" 
to  alleviate  community  needs  in  more  Im- 
mediate ways  than  classes:  It  provides  crisis 
Intervention;  transportation  (to  HOME 
classes,  to  medical  facilities  In  Eargor.  and 
the  like);  Ehopplng,  laundry,  and  cooking 
services  for  the  housebound  and  elderly; 
housing  and  home  repairs;  collection  and 
distribution  of  furniture  and  appliances;  a 
referral  service  for  people  who  don't  know 
where  or  how  to  find  what  they  need;  or- 
ganization for  a  volunteer  labor  force  to 
worlt;  on  farms.  Outreach  Is  available  to 
both  members  and  non-members  of  HOME. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Maine,  or  the  rest 
of  New  England,  L-?  aware  of  abandoned  farms 
and  rich  farmlands  lying  fallow,  and  of  en- 
croaching forests  of  alders  and  scrub  brush. 
HOME  organized  a  sheep  co-op  and  a  cattle 
co-op  to  help  rural  dwellers  become  farmers 
and  animal  raisers  once  again.  HOME  has 
developed  a  wood-cutting  project  to  offer 
lnexnen.slve  fuel  wood  to  local  people  during 
the  l3u-sh  winter. 

Said  Dick  Desjardlns,  "Going  back  to  the 
land,  depending  on  oue.self,  sharing  ro- 
soujce.i — whether  they  be  material  or  .•spirit- 
ual— ;;rem  to  be  the  oi;ly  ways  the  Individual 
win  survive  in  todiiy'.s  world." — Denls 
LFD<n-:<. 

Down  HOME  F.\RMrNC     Hohe  rua  tub 
PtrrtTRK 

Poverty  exists.  There  aie  people  lii  this 
country  who  go  to  bed  each  uight  cold  and 
hungry.  In  the  me'aopolltan  areas  the  poor 
exist  la  ghettos  amd  slums  while  the  rural 
areas  are  predominately  middle  class.  The 
poor  are  utterly  dependent  for  the  bare  ne- 
ces.<tles  of  su.stalnlng  life,  food  and  shelter, 
on  a  money  systeni.  There  Is  no  alternative 
for  them.  Tliey  must  piircha -e  food  produced 


for  them  toy  others  or  starve.  They  mtut  pay 
rent  or  to*  forced  Into  tiM  ctraeta.  They  must 
elttter  ttad  Jobs  to  |jgo<ftiea  moaey  or  toeoome 
dependiDt  on  vrtf  ava  etweka  aach  month. 
There  la  no  attersattva  for  tbani. 

In  Maine  poverty  ezlsta.  There  are  people 
who  go  to  bed  cold  and  hungry.  In  Maine 
the  cities  are  mostly  middle  class  and  the 
bulk  of  the  poor  exist  hi  the  rural  areas. 
WhUe  they  share  the  same  miseries  of  pov- 
erty with  their  city  counter-^iarts  there  Is 
one  significant  difference.  They  have  an  al- 
ternative. They  are  able  to  produce  some 
necessities  for  themselves.  They  can  raise 
food.  They  can  build  their  own  shelters  and 
keep  themselves  warm  with  wood.  But  while 
they  enjoy  this  advantage  over  the  city  poor, 
they  too  are  dependent  on  the  money  sys- 
tem. They  are  unable  to  utlllre  this  advan- 
tage because  they  lack  capital.  Thus  they  too 
must  find  jobs  or  depend  on  monthly  welfare 
checks. 

H.O.M.E.  (Uomeworkers  Organized  Tot 
More  Employment)  began  in  1970  to  iMlp 
the  rural  poor  by  setting  up  a  cooperative  of 
Maine  crafters  to  provide  a  market  for  home 
made  gcods.  Finding  increasing  demand  for 
hand  crafted  goods  they  began  to  sell  whole- 
sale all  over  the  country.  Realizing  that  lack 
of  education  helped  to  handicap  the  poor, 
HO. ME.  started  an  education  program  de- 
signed to  provide  basic  education,  craft 
training,  and  life  coping  skUis.  H.OJbi.E. 
added  a  Special  Services  section  to  work  di- 
rectly with  the  poor  giving  them  counseling, 
advice,  and  information  on  how  to  utilize  ex- 
isting state  or  federal  programs.  This  de- 
partment also  distributes  wood,  clothing, 
and  other  tiseful  Items  donated  by  those 
more  fortunate.  H.O.M.E.  has  also  built  a 
craft  village  In  Orland  featuring  a  retail 
store,  education  buUdlng,  and  croXt  shops 
suoh  as  leather,  pottery,  weaving  and  the 
recently  completed  wood  working  shop.  Here 
the  rural  poor  may  learn  a  crafting  skill  and 
then  sell  their  work  through  the  retail  store. 
Last  but  not  least  H.O.M.E.  recognized  the 
potential  the  rural  poor  had  If  they  were 
able  to  utilize  their  one  major  resource — The 
Land.  Down  H.OJJJB.  Fanning  came  into 
existence. 

One  major  factor  in  the  development  of 
DovTn  H.O.M.E.  Farming  has  been  H.O.M.E.s 
association  with  Heifer  Project  IntematlonaL 
This  non-profit  organization  which  donates 
Uvestock  and  develops  animal  husbandry 
around  the  world,  has  donated  animals, 
money  to  buy  animals,  technical  assistance 
to  recipients,  and  aid  In  time  of  need  They 
have  also  made  various  church  groups  aware 
of  the  problem  In  Maine  and  these  groups 
have  donated  clothing,  blankets.  lU>ens, 
kitchen  utensils  and  other  Items  of  use  to 
the  people.  In  the  distribution  of  animals. 
H.O.M.E.  ha.s  followed  Heifer  Project's  basic 
philosophy  of  payment  of  one  offspring  for 
each  animal  received. 

llio  Impact  of  this  system  Is  amazing. 
Recipients  are  not  getting  charity.  On  tlie 
contrary,  they  are  accepting  the  responsibil- 
iiv  of  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  animals 
with  the  Ruldance  of  Down  H.O.M.E.  Farm- 
ing, and  they  mtist  make  payment  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  animals'  offspring.  They 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
payment  will  be  used  to  help  some  one  else 
as  the  animal  is  placed  In  another  home. 
They  gain  self  respect.  Initiative,  the  desire 
to  Improve  their  Uvea.  They  know  that  some 
one  trusts  them  as  rempontlVle  bnznan  be- 
ings, not  simply  a  number  on  a  monthly 
check.  It  Is  impoaslble  to  put  into  words  the 
Impact  and  good  that  has  been  done  by 
Heifer  Project  by  their  support  of  Down 
HO  M.E.  Farming. 

Down  H.OMX.  Parmhag  with  tha  aid  of 
HeUer  Project  has  bean  htfptag  paopla  set 
up  al^eep  farms  both  larga  and  small  ranging 
iu  sL^e  from  60  to  6  sheep.  These  flocks  have 
provided    Income,    meat    and    incentive    to 
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members.  Last  ytmr,  voOl 

for  use  tm 

IMoAtod  titaUj 

them  «■ 

paid  by  Cha  voet  peel 

made    directly   fiTMB    faiBWi 

Down  H.OJC.E.  PanaixtK 

volved  mtend  to  vigorously  InveattgaHa  oa- 

operattve  marketing.  The  nombar  «C  BMan- 

ben  mtereatotf  Ui  abeep  baa  tnereaaed  ttaaa 

3  to  •  In  aplte  of  Vb»  loaa  <tf  vam  fknaer  who 

withdrew  from  participation  In  Jiairaary  1074. 

A  ntimher  of  families  have  been  aet  up 
uith  goats  for  mUk  production.  Tbia  en- 
deavor has  met  with  tremendous  suooess 
with  an  Increase  In  memberthlp  front  an 
original  two  faaUlee  In  ^BbruaiT  ttTS,  to 
t  «'enty-slx.  The  membership  la  qolte  dlversl- 
fled  including  the  medically  disabled,  retired 
persons,  famUles  who  have  allergy  pratlems 
and  mtist  have  goat's  milk  for  health  reaaans. 
families  who  receive  state  aid,  a  foster  borne 
for  troubled  teenagers,  and  fandUes  Who  wish 
to  start  a  smaU  business  by  selling  ndlk  ITom 
the  farm.  The  Impact  of  this  program  bas 
been  one  of  nutritional  lm|»«)(vement,  emo- 
tional up-llf  ting  and  IncMitlve  to  better  a 
family's  life.  Many  of  the  families  who  started 
xrlth  goata  have  also  become  Interested  In 
raising  different  types  of  animals  for  home 
consumption.  They  have  thus  begun  to  ful- 
fill one  of  the  basic  goals  of  Down  H.OJCE. 
Farming — greater  self-sufflclency.  Oreater  di- 
versity will  help  our  people  become  less  de- 
pendent on  high  priced  super  market  food 
while  raising  their  nutritional  level. 

Heifer  Project  has  also  donated  other  ani- 
mals to  Down  H.O.M.E.  Farming — a  cow,  a 
pig.  a  bull  for  meat,  3  Jersey  Heifers,  and 
about  50  rabbits  for  meat  and  breeding  stock. 
Tliese  animals  have  been  placed  with  those 
who  have  the  need  and  desire  to  raise  them. 
Our  members  have  approximately  148  sbeep 
And  65  goats.  They  have  constructed  9  bams 
o(  various  sizes  and  fenced  about  100  acres. 
Tills  program  has  helped  at  least  119  adults 
and  children. 

In  order  to  su^jort  these  members,  Down 
H.O.M.C  Farming  has  taken  several  signifi- 
cant steps.  The  first  was  the  purchase  of 
haying  equipment  this  past  summer.  This 
projett  was  quite  successful.  Using  co-op- 
erative and  volunteer  labor  and  donated 
fields,  about  4,000  bales  of  hay  were  proc- 
essed and  most  distributed  to  members.  Some 
hay  v^-M  sold  to  pay  for  supplies.  Not  all  re- 
quests for  hay  were  met  and  some  members 
were  unable  to  get  any.  This  winter  a  plan- 
ning cfMnmlttea  la  setting  up  procaduras  and 
policies  so  that  aS  our  members  can  beaaUt 
from  the  coming  haying  season.  Tbe  coat  eC 
hay  done  In  this  manner  Is  substantially  lasa 
than  hay  purchased  elsewhere.  Down 
H.O.M3.  Fanning  has  purchased  chicken 
manure  to  be  spread  on  selected  hay  fields. 
A  grant  will  hopefully  help  pay  for  equip- 
ment already  purchased  and  allow  for  the 
purchase  of  more  equipntent. 

Down  H.O Jtf.E.  Farming  was  able  to  secure 
a  grant  from  the  Coastal  Resource  Center  to 
purchase  a  grain  bin  and  the  Initial  ship- 
ment of  feed  grain.  Volunteers  laid  tbe 
cement  ^ab  and  a  12  ton  grain  bin  was  set 
up  and  filled  srith  1«  %  Dairy  Milk  Maker  pal- 
lets from  Blue  Seal  Grain.  One  "«««"*'—  is 
feeding  this  grain  to  all  his  stock  including 
rabbiu  and  a  Tarlety  of  poultry  with  great 
success.  This  is  sold  to  members  at  eoat  ptus 
•  S"*;  overhead  ebarga  thus  creattng  auhetaa- 
tial  savings  to  members  while  avvptjrtBg  X^am 
with  lugh  quality  feed.  The  money  leeslmd 
from  purchases  Is  put  back  Into  a  faad  ta 
resuppiy  the  Mn.  Down  H.OJ1I.Z.  ntiming 
also  hopes  to  purchase  another  grain  bin  and 
perhaps  one  day  our  nwmbers  can  paicbase 
native  gnown  gralna.  custmn  mixing  tbefar  own 
teed  rations  at  sotoetantlal  savings  while  en- 
couraging local  agriculture. 

Whfie  some  members  of  Down  TcL.OilX. 
Farming  are  very  knowledgeable  in  agrlcul- 


tbrougb  the  HX>  JfJS. 

Tba  flnt  nassas  wars  beld  la  tte  Ml  on 
Saturdays.  Morning  rlssniw  coooecnad  ani- 
mal bntbaadry  In  the  areas  of  abaep,  coats, 
rabblta.  ponttry,  pigs,  and  cattle.  B^erta  in 
tba  vartoos  add  lad  tbeae  fSaases  Wblcb  were 
waU  afttaodad.  In  tbe  aftamooti.  dnssea  were 
beM  in  the  ana  of  gard^idag  aad  iknnlag 
aiao  OQQductsd  by  welt  known  aitf  well  in- 
f ocnned  Indlvlduala.  Tba  rnsiiMaiu  waa  ao 
good  that  further  rlssnns  will  be  field  ^^ 
jpring  on  Monday  and  Tbtuaday  evenings.  A 
course  In  dendrology  (tree  idenUflcatlon)  Is 
also  being  fanned  which  wm  be  followed 
by  fuitlkw  classes  on  wood  lot  management 
If  sufficient  BMmber  Interest  Is  shown.  la  ad- 
dition to  tliese  courses,  monthly  meetings 
were  held  teatturing  giiest  speakers.  Topics 
included  sheep  and  goat  care  and  feed.  Iden- 
tifying poisonous  plaata,  and  a  session  on 
lambing  and  kidding  by  a  local  veterinarian. 
Classes  and  meetings  are  open  to  the  general 
public.  The  director  of  Down  H.OJI.K.  Farm- 
tog.  Woaa  Lane,  must  be  given  much  credit 
for  tbe  sneoess  of  this  program. 

Down  HX>.M£.  Farming  also  operates  a 
Garden  Market  Stand.  The  purpose  of  this 
stand  is  to  provide  an  outlet  for  Vb»  sale  of 
produce  grown  by  membtts.  Thus  small 
fanners  will  be  encoiuaged  to  raise  atwae 
cash  crops  along  with  food  for  themselves. 
CHher  food  items  were  purchased  from  local 
producers  and  wholesalers  thus  diversifying 
tte  merchandise  for  sale.  Although  the 
growth  of  the  Market  Stand  has  been  slow, 
sales  have  increased  over  the  past  two  years 
and  plans  are  tteing  made  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  this  project. 

Itown  H.OAI.E.  Farming  has  an  area  of 
groimd  plowed  and  prepared  for  those  who 
do  not  have  land  of  their  own  for  garden- 
ing. The  effectiveness  of  this  project  In- 
creased 2S%  over  the  previous  years  and  as 
teebnlqueB  are  learned  and  problems  are 
solved,  greater  success  Is  expected. 

Last  year,  a  T>oy  BuUt  Boto-tiller  was 
donated  to  H.O.MJ;.  and  a  volunteer  tilled 
garden  plots  for  low  income  families  and  tlie 
elderly.  Tlils  service  was  quite  successful  and 
a^^eciated  by  those  Involved.  Free  seed  was 
disttlbuted  liy  the  special  services  section. 
This  seed  was  supplied  by  the  Washington- 
Hancock  Community  Actton  Agency. 

I*»wn  H.OJa.K.  Farming  has  accomplished 
miudi  In  tbe  short  time  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence. The  major  part  of  its  expansion  has 
bm>ened  from  March  1075.  on.  Much  is  left 
to  be  done  not  only  to  Improve  those  pro- 
grams In  existence  but  expand  our  assistance 
and  memhcnhlp.  A  planning  committee  con- 
sisting of  tbe  director  of  Down  wnmrg 
Farming,  members,  and  volimteers  expert  In 
various  phases  of  agriculture  has  been 
formed.  Among  items  under  conslderatim  Is 
a  fanners'  market  concept  to  work  almig  with 
the  market  stand  and  procedures  for  greater 
efficiency  in  haying.  This  I>aard  also  helps  in 
setting  policy  and  procedures  for  Down 
H.OJCE.  Farming  actlvltlas. 

MaAy  memixra  need  Ananclal  assistance 
to  Improve  their  facilities  and  land.  Volun- 
teer labor  is  often  availaUe  but  cannot  t>e 
tised  eirecUvely  because  menUierB  do  not  bave 
Oie  funds  to  provide  materlaL  A  revolving 
loan  fund  is  being  sottght  to  loan  money  at 
no  Interest  to  provide  materials  for  agricul- 
tural Improvement.  The  money,  repaid  In 
four  yearly  installments,  would  be  loaned 
again  to  others.  Once  established,  the  fund 
would  be  self -perpetuating. 

More  equipment  must  be  purchased  to  pro- 
vide services  to  members.  Haying  equipment 
has  top  prtortty.  Down  H.OJdJE.  Farming  has 
access  to  tons  of  chicken  manure  but  has  no 
way  of  transporting  it  to  the  farms  where  It 
can  be  utilized.  A  dump  truck  Is  needed 
along  v.ith  a  tractor  with  a  buckei  loadc- 


Flows  and  discs  or  a  large  roto^tOlar  to  work 
old  hay  flelda  by  miiiiiiilin  waaM  talp.  Var- 

aimltaaartybyl 

Mooay  for  aalaclaa  is  dnspiratrly  aaaded. 
AUboQiJb  tba  backbone  of  Sawa  HJOJM.X. 
ftgmtog  la  a  volunteer  workfaroa.  aoaa  key 
poatUona  must  be  aatarled  or  peraons  in 
InailrrAlp  rolea  wfll  be  farced  to  asek  em- 
ployaaot  elaawliate.  aot  by  ebolea  but 
almply  ta  aurvlve. 

Tbe  flwanrtal  aituatkm  at  H.O.MJL  is  al- 
ways one  of  crisis  because,  tmlfte  other  in- 
stitutions and  cozpontiaiis,  wr>Mw  ^>»^»- 
nels  all  resources  available  to  thoae  in  need 
rather  than  accumulate  wealth  for  Itstif.  Its 
employees  are  salaried  at  the  lowest  levels 
and  remain  because  of  thrir  dedication  to 
the  prtau^ile  of  hoping  others. 

liCembershlp  tn  Down  H.031.C  Farming 
livestock  activities  Is  not  limited  to  the 
poor.  There  are.  however,  categoriss  of  aaem- 
bershlp  based  oa  inoome  and  payment  of 
dues  which  ate  used  to  offset  '•'yrlral  costs 
especially  mailing  expenses. 

Participating  memberatalp  Is  restricted  to 
those  whose  Inoorae  Calls  within  the  guide- 
lines set  by  the  federal  govemmeiit  for  the 
poverty  level,  those  faaaiUaB  with  eatanuat- 
Ing  drcamstances.  or  others  who  are  ac- 
cepted by  vote  of  *»»««*t»g  mmimnifrm  Dan  of 
low  income  members  are  five  didlars  a  year, 
payable  November  1st  each  year. 

Associate  members  are  those  whose  Income 
exceeds  the  federal  standards  but  who  are 
Interested  In  Down  H.OJCE.  Farming  acttvl- 
ties  and  wish  to  benefit  by  programs  or  group 
purdiasea.  They  are  not  eligible  for  *«t»n«>iK 
(Ustrilmted  or  loans.  Dues  are  $16  a  year  due 
on  Novcmlier  1st. 

Contributing  membership  is  limited  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  Down  HX>Jkf.E. 
Farming  activities  and  who  contribute  to  the 
work  being  done.  > 

There  are  also  a  number  of  people  In- 
terested in  Down  H.O.M.B.  Farming  who  do 
not  desire  to  become  members.  Tbey  are 
added  to  the  mniutig  ugt  and  are  informed 
of  our  activities.  A  contrilMition  to  pay  cover 
costs  of  paper  and  mailing  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

For  some,  tl»e  present  and  the  futiue  are 
bleak.  Poverty  and  the  welfare  system,  along 
with  lack  of  education  or  ojpportunlty.  chain 
and  lock  our  members  Into  a  way  of  Ufe  they 
despise.  Down  H.OJif.E.  FarmUtg  offers  an 
alternative.  There  are  tliose  vAio  care.  Peo- 
ple are  no  k»ger  a  number  or  statistic  to  a 
sometimes  suspicious  social  worker,  but  hu- 
man beings  to  be  loved  and  helped.  Ibcse 
same  pe<q>le  are  capable  of  loving  and  help- 
ing in  return.  If  Down  H.03UE.  Farming  can 
give  human  beings  a  chance  to  love  au 
animal,  the  feeling  that  tbey  can  help  others 
as  wen  aa  ttiemaelves,  the  chance  to  accept 
re^wnslblllty,  tbe  Incentive  to  Improve  their 
lives,  the  opportoalty  to  provide  better 
nourlsluaent  iter  thair  children,  then  Down 
HO.M.X.  Farming  Is  a  success.  What  greater 
reward  Is  there  than  to  know  that  a  life  has 
been  touched  and  changed  while  tlie  seed  of 
hope  Is  planted. 


UTAHS  ENERGY  CONSORTIUM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  currently  spending  more  than 
$25  billion  a  year  for  foreign  crude  oil. 
Imports  of  natural  gasi,  when  available, 
are  equally  costly.  Aside  from  the  poten- 
tial political  instability  caused  by  such  a 
heavy  reliance  on  foreign  oil  and  natural 
gas,  the  financial  imiMict  of  such  massive 
currency  outlays  is  of  equally  deldUtatlng 
economic  effect.  And  though  eveiyone 
seems  to  be  lauding  the  vtatoes  of  VJB. 
energy  independence.  In  fact,  ta  the  years 
since  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  we  have  in- 
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creftsed.  not  diminished,  our  reliance  on 
foreign  fuels. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
generated  about  the  need  for  developing 
our  own  native  energy  resoiurces  in  <»der 
to  curtail  these  imports.  So  far  rhetoric 
has  prevailed  over  action.  As  we  have 
so  often  done  in  this  country,  we  have  let 
the  horse  out  of  the  bam  thinking  it  can 
be  rounded  up  ansrtime  we  choose.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  elusive  rascal  and  unless 
present  action  is  undertaken  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  problem  will  be  undftf 
control  when  the  future  becomes  today. 

I  have  talked  at  length  in  the  past 
about  the  tremendously  long  leadtimes 
requii'ed  to  develop  present  energy  re- 
sources. A  coal  mine  can  begin  producing 
coal  only  2  to  3  years  after  the  decision 
to  mine  is  made.  An  electric  generating 
plant  using  that  coal  for  fuel  requires 
some  6  to  8  years  to  build,  assuming  the 
regulators  will  even  let  you  build  it.  A 
uranium  mine  requires  3  or  4  years  of 
development  and  the  nuclear  powerplant 
to  use  the  uranium  presently  requires  an 
average  of  10  years  to  construct.  These 
are  figures  for  present,  understood,  ap- 
proved, energy  resources.  The  leadtimes 
required  for  development  of  new  technol- 
ogies to  utilize  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and 
coal  for  synthetic  gas,  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  and  at  the  rate  we  are  pres- 
ently pursuing  these  resources  may  re- 
quire time  and  fundinfe  commitments 
well  into  the  next  century.  Even  with 
massive  efforts  in  solar  energy  research, 
it  is  doubtful  that  commercially  accepta- 
ble energy  supply  can  be  achieved  prior 
to  2000. 

All  Of  these  figures  have  been  present- 
ed not  for  the  sake  of  bemoaning  our 
present  state  of  affairs,  but  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  much 
greater  our  research  and  development 
efforts  should  be.  Can  you  imagine  what 
American  know-how  and  ingenuity 
could  develop  with  the  $25  to  $40  billion 
a  year  that  we  presently  spend  for  for- 
eign fuels?  With  a  massive  commitment 
to  new  technology,  with  an  effort  for 
energy  development  akin  to  the  Manhat- 
tan project  or  the  Apollo  program,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  we  could  harness  our 
own  resources  productively  and  eco- 
nomically. 

To  aid  in  this  massive  development  ef- 
fort, it  is  necessary  to  place  research 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  those  scientists, 
engineers,  and  developers  already  en- 
gaged and  already  committed  to  the 
search  for  alternative  fuels  and  better 
utilization  of  presently  known  fuels.  In 
this  context,  I  wish  to  extol  the  efforts  of 
the  universities  in  the  State  of  Utah.  To 
begin  with,  the  State  itself  is  a  unique 
laboratory  for  the  inquiry  into  alternate 
energy  sources.  Utah  has  nearly  all  of 
the  Nation's  tar  sands  deposits — some  25 
bilUon  barrels.  It  has  30  percent  of  (he 
total  national  reserve  of  lu-anium  and  is 
the  fourth  largest  producing  State. 
Utah's  coal  resources  are  so  immense 
that  their  extent  is  only  now  being  real- 
lized,  and  in  addition  are  highly  sought" 
after  due  to  low  sulfur  content  and  high 
ISTU  ratings.  Much  of  the  country's 
oil  shale  Is  in  Utah.  Geothennal  re- 
sources appear  to  be  as  extensive  as  any 
found  outside  northern  California.  Solar 


energy  efforts  are  well  underway  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  windmills  and 
solar  panels  used  In  combination,  for 
providing  365  days  a  ye^r  of  residential 
energy  production. 

Within  this  unique  natural  resource 
laboratory  is  an  equally  unique  academic 
community.  Utah  has  long  led  the  Nation 
in  percentage  of  college  trained  and  up- 
per degree  holding  residents  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  State  population.  Utah- 
ans  hold  a  disproportionately  greater 
percentage  of  jobs  in  international  and 
national  business  concerns  and  In  na- 
tional governmental  positions,  than  do 
the  citizens  of  other  States.  In  the  area  of 
energy  reseaich,  Utah  universities  have 
long  been  involved  in  an  examination  of 
those  alternate  energy  sources  now  be- 
ing popularly  discussed  throughout  the 
country.  Even  without  major  Federal 
funding,  Utah  schools  have  engaged  in 
lite;^lly  hundreds  of  research  projects 
in  coal  gasification,  coal  methanation. 
fast-reactor  safety  analysis,  environ- 
mental impacts,  chemical  properties  of 
petrochemicals,  nuclear  fusion,  cancer- 
causing  agents,  salt  tolerances  in  plant 
chemlsti-y,  and  family  and  community 
impacts  resulting  from  rapid  energy-re- 
lated community  expansion,  to  name  just 
a  few. 

And  so  for  the  future  of  energy  re- 
.source  development,  any  program  which 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  unique 
resources  offered  by  the  State  of  Utah, 
will  be  seriously  lacking  in  total  effec- 
tiveness. How  much  better  to  reward  past 
achievements  and  current  efforts  of  ex- 
isting potential  by  giving  Utah  schools  a 
bigger  share  of  the  research  dollar  than 
to  i-un  around  the  country  trying  to 
create  an  equally  favorable  natural  and 
academic  climate  for  the  kind  of  thing 
already  being  done,  and  done  well,  in 
Utah. 

The  three  major  Utah  universities  have 
recently  presented  to  ERDA  a  complete 
program  for  necessary  short-  and  long- 
tenn  research  proposals.  This  proposed 
research  program  contains  seven  major 
elements  with  the  focus  on  scientific, 
technical,  and  policy-related  subjects 
and  i.ssues.  A  Utah  Consortium  for  En- 
ergy Research  would  be  developed  to  deal 
with  the  following  areas: 

Proposed  REacABCH  Prockam 

I.  Exploration  and  Heaource  Characteriza- 
tion— 

1.  Western  Coal  Characterization  Labora- 
tory. 

2.  Geothermal  Exploration  and  Resources 
CharacterlTAtlon. 

3.  Coal  O«ology. 

4.  OH  Shale  Resource  Characterization. 
^.  Tar  Sand  Resource  Characterization. 

6.  Uranium  Resource  Exploration  and 
Characterization. 

7.  Ground  Water  for  Coal  Development. 

II.  Prodtictlon.  Advanced  Mining  Systenxs 
and  Laboratory  Studies — 

1.  PoMll  Fuels  Mining  Systems  (Coal,  Oil 
Siiale,  Tar  Sands) . 

2.  Uranium  Production  Systems. 

3.  Pipeline  transportation  from  Mine  Sites 
to  Conversion  Facilities. 

III.  Fossil  Fuel  Processing  and  Character- 
ization— 

1 .  Fossil  Fuel  Conversion  and  Processing. 

2.  Basic  and  AppUed  Catalyala  Laboratory. 

3.  Advanced  Physical  Measurement.?  Lab- 
oratory. 


IV.  FosbU  Fuel  CombustUm — 

1.  New  Coal  Oombustkiii  Taohnlques. 

3.  Ooal-Plnd  Steam  Oenarator  VaponXory. 

3.  (^jxtataoeous  OombusUan  of  CoaL 

4.  Igzdtlon  and  Bumlng  of  Goal  Ohan. 

5.  Carbon  Oxidation  Rau,'S  and  Tield  En- 
hancement for  In-Sltu  Recovery  of  OU  from 
OU  Shale. 

6.  Dynamics  and  StabUlty  of  the  Oxidation 
Wave  in  a  Modified  In-Sltu  OU  Shale  Retort 

7.  Combustion  of  Coke  from  Tar  Sands. 

V.  Advanced  Energy  Systems — 

1.  Central  Ceramic  Processing  Facility. 

2.  Energy  Storage  Materials. 

3.  Energy  Conversion  Materials. 

4.  FossU  Energy  Materials. 

5.  Nuclear  Energy  Materials. 

6.  Solar  Energ;y  Materials. 

7.  High  Pressure  Synthesis  of  Supercon- 
ducting- Materials. 

8.  Geothermai  Heat  Exchangers  and  Cou- 
denserd. 

9.  Advanced  Instrumentation  Methods  in 
Coal  Refining. 

10.  Conservation. 

11.  Corroelon  of  Metal  Alloys  in  Gaseous 
Atmoispbere  Associated  wlt^  FoesU  Fuels 
Recovery  and  Processing. 

VI.  Environmental  and  Health  Conse- 
quences of  Energy  Development^ 

1.  Toxic  Substance  and  Physiologic  Effects. 

2.  Human  Exposure  Studies. 

3.  Environmental  and  Ek:osystem.  Studies. 

4.  Aquatic  Studies. 

5.  Atmospheric  Studies. 

6.  TeiTestrial-Atmoapherlc  Studies. 

7.  Rehabilitation  of  Disturbed  Land. 

VII.  Social -Economic  Problems  Related  to 
Energy  Development — 

1.  Energy  Policy  Analysis  Related  to  Moun. 
tain  West. 

2.  Solving  Problems  of  Social  Impacts  of 
Energy  Development. 

3.  Solving  Problems  of  Economic  Impacts 
oi  Energy  Development. 

i.  Improving  Health  Care  Delivery  Systems 
f«>r  Energy  Impacted  Areas. 

5.  An  Energy  Law  Center. 

6.  Improvement  of  Public  Understanding 
of  Eiiergy  Issues. 

7.  Solving  Manpower  Problems  Resulting 
from  Energy  Development. 

I  fully  support  this  Utah  effort.  It 
represents  a  careful  ai^roach  to  our 
present  energy  research  needs.  It  comes 
from  universities  with  proven  research 
capability  and  longstanding  interest  in 
the  energy  field,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
take  place  in  the  most  energy-unique 
region  of  the  United  States.  I  have  full 
faith  in  the  completion  of  any  task  given 
this  gioup. 

THOMAS  MASARYK:  HERO  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday  marked  the  126th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Masaryk— 
Czechoslovakia's  founding  father  and 
first  President  of  the  Czech  Republic. 

Thomas  Masaryk  devoted  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  Czech  independence.  Not 
only  was  he  a  great  statesman,  he  was 
also  a  great  democratic  leader  who  re- 
ceived much  of  his  inspiration  from  the 
democratic  heritage  of  the  American 
people. 

During  World  War  I — this  Czech  lead- 
er traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
world  to  elicit  support  from  Allied  Na- 
tions on  behalf  of  liberty  and  freedom  for 
his  people.  In  1915  he  founded  the  Czech- 
oslovakian   National   Council,   and   to- 
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getber  wiQi  tbt  supiM>rt  of  Presldait 
Woodrow  wnaon.  this  oounefl  was  lafter 
recogniaed  as  tbe  turn  covemaaii  of  aa 
independent  Cn^ioslovalda. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  mmnisful  In  his 
long  struggle  due  to  the  wldeq;»read  suit- 
port  he  f ovmd  from  the  American  people. 
Throughout  our  Nation,  he  was  received 
as  a  true  hero  vt  his  people  and  was 
ini.trumental  in  helping  to  formulate  an 
unprecedented  American  policy  toward 
the  captive  peoples  of  Central  Eurcpe. 

In  our  Bicaitezmial  Year,  we  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  coniributlcHis  of  Caotix  Im- 
migrants to  our  Nation.  As  phmeers,  as 
farmers,  as  successful  merchants,  the 
Czech  immigrant  worked  hard  to  Im- 
plement and  dierish  the  democratk  prin- 
ciples of  the  Uhited  States  which  they 
themselves  could  not  do  In  their  own 
homeland. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts. 
as  across  the  Nation,  ThcHuas  Ibisaryk 
and  the  Czech  experience  in  America 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  our  peoide, 
and  to  people  everywhere  who  tteoMare 
mans  greatest  right-4iis  right  to  be 
free. 

The  United  States  Is  a  stronger  and 
wiser  nation  for  the  contributfcms  of  its 
citizens  of  Czech  heritage.  "Hi^  htiped 
build  a  great  nation,  and  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  fiber  of  America's 
spiritual  wealth. 

As  we  celebrate  our  indepaid^ice  dur- 
ing this  Bicentennial  Year,  we  honor 
Thomas  Massurk.  and  the  Czech  people 
in  the  United  States  and  In  Czechodo- 
vakia  who  deserve  the  tribute  and  thanks 
of  a  grateful  nation. 
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In  my  t^ip^'i^*",  the  nation  Is  lodnK  * 
gnat  iMoe  for  reason  and  unity  wiQi  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  MIKE  MANS- 
FIELD, MAJORITY  I£ADER 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  S  years  ago.  Mnac  Mahs- 
FiELD  had  already  served  in  this  body  for 
21  years.  I  soon  discovered — as  many  be- 
fore had  discovered — the  one  character- 
istic that  has  distinguished  his  outstand- 
ing career  above  aU  others:  his  unswerv- 
ing sense  of  fairness.  It  is  this  quality 
which  has  endeared  Mike  Mahsfbls  to 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mike  Mansfield  has  served  longer 
than  aU  but  two  of  his  colleagues  who. 
incidentally,  were  elected  to  the  Senate 
with  him  in  1352.  As  each  succeeding 
f  resliman  class  has  come  to  this  Cham- 
ber, Ills  patient  and  wise  counsel  has  al- 
v^ays  been  available.  Our  orientation  to 
the  intricate  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate  has  been  significantly  enhanced 
by  the  guidance  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  wisdom  of  the  quiet  Mmtanan  hsis 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  both  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  his  respect- 
ful countrymen  through  a  very  trying  pe- 
riod in  our  Nation's  history.  By  the  force 
nf  his  intellect  and  character,  Mncs 
Mansfield  has  earned  for  himself  the 
deep  respect  and  trust  of  all  those  who 
have  kiu>wn  and  worked  with  him. 

It  is  a  tribote  to  the  integrity  and 
leadership  ability  of  Mixx  Marsreld 
that  the  troubling  issues  and  forces  of 
division  besetting  the  American  Nation 
in  its  recent  historj'  have  been  debated 
reasonably  and  meaningfully  within  the 
Hall>  of  this  great  Chamber. 


of  tafonor  In  tbe  anmals  af 
ot  tiae  United  Stetea  and  te 
the  taMocy  of  American  GmvnmtaA. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  deep  sense  of 
sratttode  today  for  the  friendship  and 
dose  associatton  I  have  enjoyed  with  this 
grnUrman  Thp  annftiinrfrnpnt  f>f  h'g  ^"^ 
ttremmt  at  the  end  of  the  9Uh  Congress 
was  reoeiTed  with  profound  regret  by  me 
personally  and  by  every  Senator  In  this 
body. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  his  years 
of  retirement  will  continue  to  be  produc- 
tive and  satisfying,  and  that  he  and  Mau- 
reen will  axioy  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness  in  their  beloved  Montana. 


NASA  REORGANIZATION   SAVES 
MONSY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration expects  to  save  almost  $9  million 
In  fiscal  1977  through  a  reorganization 
that  wm  reduce  the  number  of  needed 
employees  by  more  than  1,600. 

These  savings  win  come  from  a  stud>' 
of  Us  orguiization  and  op^utions  that 
NASA  made  at  the  urging  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, which  I  have  the  honor  of  chair- 
ing. The  committee  suggested  to  Dr. 
James  Hetdier,  the  NASA  administra- 
tor, last  October  that — 

NASA  Bbould  endeavor  to  use  fewer  people 
to  ma  fib*  agency,  balanced  by  simpler  pro- 
cedures *nd  less  paper. 

I  am  pleased  that  NASA  responded 
prompUy  and  efficiently.  By  clarifying 
and  coDSoUdating  the  roles  and  missions 
of  their  various  research  centers,  NASA 
ofBcials  determined  they  could  reduce 
their  civil  service  emplojrment  by  500  to 
23.800  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1977.  Con- 
cnrresit  with  the  decline  in  civil  sanice 
employment  is  a  reduction  of  more  than 
1,100  in  contract  personnel. 

NASA  officials  recentb'  told  the  com- 
mittee that — 

We  fed  confident  that  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient manpower  to  staff  adequately  onr 
ptamned  programs  and  to  maintain  a  bealtliy 
effort  In  supporting  research  and  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hig^dy  gratified 
that  NASA  Is  aide  to  make  a  significant 
savhig  at  a  time  when  many  of  its 
costs — such  as  energy — are  continuing 
to  rise.  I  believe  that  other  Government 
agencies,  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
could  make  similar  savings  without  af- 
fecting programs  il  they  would  empha- 
size efficiency. 

I  hare  directed  the  staff  of  the  C<»n- 
mittee  <m  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences to  continue  monitoring  NASA 
cloe^  to  insure  that  aU  possible  econ- 
omies are  made.  The  Agency  is  already 
makii%  some  substantial  savings  in 
Other  areas,  and  I  will  describe  these  to 
the  Senate  latei*. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
tlie  most  persistent  and  unfortunate 
myths  associated  with  energy  conserva- 
tion is  the  notion  that  economic  growth 


Is  Ukely  to  suffer  throngih  an  effort  to 
eliminate  nfiertlHW  energy  iraste.  Of 
the  iwHse  tains  out  to  be  tme; 
r.  ttiat  a  aeriooB  national  program 
of  energy  ooooetvatioQ  will  be  a  amior 
factor  In  wtattitng  economic  recovery 
and  pi'uepeilly. 

This  point  was  devetoped  in  recent 
heazings  before  the  CUbcommlttee  tm  En- 
ergy of  the  J(dnt  Economic  Committee  by 
Prof.  Robert  C.  lind  of  Cornell  Untoer- 
slty.  He  noted  in  his  prepared  testimony 
that: 

Energy  conservation  wlU  play  a  major  nAt 
In  malxxtalnbig  a>ar  high  lertl  <tf  prodocttoa 
and  prosperity  la  Um  face  of  gi owing  energy 
scarcity  and  rMng  energy  coetB.  IThe  rale 
of  canser*atl<»pRJbal)Iy  vlU  be  m  tnqiaitant 
In  ineeUng  oar  energy  needs  ms  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  supply. 

Professor  Lind  went  on  to  observe  that 
any  balanced  energy  program  >mn8t  in- 
clude investments  both  In  production  to 
develop  new  sources  of  supply  and  In 
conservation  to  use  the  energy  we  have 
more  efScienUy.  And  Professor  Und 
urges  that  more  emidiasis  be  idaced  on 
promoting  the  more  efficient  use  of 
energy. 

I  was  pk,ased  to  see  that  the  New  York 
Times  made  the  same  plea  in  Its  lead 
editorial  on  Sunday.  The  Times  noted 
correctly  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  presmUy  considering  S.  2932.  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976.  that 
would  make  avallidile  $10  tailUan  of 
Federal  loan  guarantees  for  industrial 
and  commercial  capital  improvements 
in  energy  conservation. 

However,  the  Times  neglected  to  p>oint 
out  that  the  bulk  of '  he  capital  generated 
by  S.  2932  would  be  made  available  to 
residential  energy  users  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  hom»  and  apartments 
more  energy  efficient.  This  provision  is 
especially  important  since  energy  con- 
servation is  about  the  only  way  in  the 
foreseeable  future  for  individual  energy 
users  to  obtain  a  net  reduction  in  their 
fuel  bills. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prepared  testimony  of 
Prof.  Robert  Lind  of  Cornell  University 
and  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
Pfebruary  29,  1976.  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  (udered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T^STiMOinr  Prepakxd  for  the  StJBCOMMmn: 
oir  Yanstcr  or  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 

fSTTTKK 

(By  Prof.  Kobert  C.  Lind.  Cornell  "University) 
Energy  conservation  wiU  play  a  major  role 
In  fn%«"t<»<tHnE  our  high  level  of  production 
and  prosperity  In  the  face  of  growing  energy 
scarcity  and  rising  energy  costs.  The  role  of 
conservation  probably  «iU  be  as  important 
in  nieeting  our  energy  needs  as  the  develop- 
ment ot  new  sources  of  supply.  Energy  that 
Is  saved  through  conservation  can  be  put  to 
other  uses.  Therefore,  conservation  is  a  direct 
substitute  for  additional  sources  of  supply. 
Whether  we  should  Invest  in  new  supplies  or 
in  conservation  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  which  Is  more  cost-effective.  If  the 
cost  per  barrel  of  energj-  saved  is  less  than 
the  cost  per  barrel  of  producing  additional 
energy,  then  we  should  choose  conservation. 
Any  t>alanced  program  will  include  Invest- 
ments in  both  conser\'ation  and  new  sources 
of  supply;  however,  we  have  in  the  past  con- 
centrated on  new  technologies  for  producing 
energy  as  opposed  to  consen-ing  it  through 
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more  efficleut  uae.  I  believe  more  emphasla 
should**  placed  on  conservation. 

Conservation  occurs  when  we  substitute 
otfter  Inputs  for  energy  in  the  production 
process,  e.g..  Insulation  for  fuel  In  9pa«9 
heating  suid  when  we  reduc*  xineconomloal 
or  wasteful  uses  of  energy.  However,  when  we 
lorjbider  energy  conservation,  we  'must  keep 
clearly  In  mind  that  conservatioiv  always  In- 
volves a  cost  and  we  must  ask,  do  the  benc- 
fiu  from  conservation  justify  these  costs? 
More  conservation  Is  not  necessarily  better. 
The  ultliftate  In  conservation  would  be  to 
eliminate  aU  uses  of  energy.  The  absurdity  of 
this  clearly  illustrates  that  energy  conserva- 
tion Is  not  an  all-or-notblng  proposition. 
The  basic  questions  are  how  wp  should  con- 
serve energy  and  how  much  we  should  con- 
serve and  not  whether  we  should  conserve. 

These  questions  In  turn  are  part  of  the 
larger  economic  Issue  of  how  to  allocale  effi- 
ciently our  scarce  resources,  including  our 
scarce  energy  resources.  Energy  conserva- 
tion must  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  this  larger 
perspective  and  not  in  ternls  of  energy  sav- 
ings aloue.  To  do  this  we  need  a  method  for 
measuring  the  benefits  and  costs  of  various 
conservation  options  so  that  we  can  weigh 
one  agalrtst  the  other.  Such  a  methodology  is 
developed  and  presented  In  the  report.  Bene- 
fit-Cost Methodology  for  Evaluating  Energy 
Conservation  Programs,  prepared  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  Offlce  of  Con- 
servation and  Environment  by  Science  Ap- 
plications,'Inc.  Ill  response  to  the  Commit- 
tee's request  I  will  address  some  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  findings  of  this  report  in  my 
prepared  statement:  however,  I  would  en- 
courage you  to  read  the  report  in  Its  entirely 
for  a  mote  complete  treatment  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  energy  conservation. 

To  conserve  energy  we  must  eu!,er  Invest 
In  new  energy  saving  technologies  that  sub- 
stitute other-  inpuus  for  energy  or  give  up 
some  goods  and  services.  In  the  first  case 
there  Is  a  cost  in  terms  of  capital  and  other 
inputs  that  are  substituted  for  energy:  In 
the  second  case  the  cost  of  conservation  is 
the  value  to  consumers  of  the 'goods  and 
servi.;es  foregone.  On  the  positive  »lcle  tl.eie 
are  savings  in  energy  costs. 

Consider  an  investment  In  an  ener^v  con- 
serving technology,  namely,  a  more  efficient 
automobile  engine.  The  costs  will  be  those 
of  developing  and  producing  the  new  engine: 
the  benefits  will  rehult  from  a  lower  to.st  of 
transportation  lor  the  consumer,  'i  liese  bene- 
fits can  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Suppose, 
that  the  new  -nglne  would  be  twenty  perceni- 
more  efficient.  Then  if  aii  individual  were  to 
buy  the  same  •  i/e  car  and  drive  it  the  same 
number  of  miles,  he  would  save  twenty  per- 
cent on  his  gas  bill  and  this  represents  a 
benefit.  However,  because  of  this  technical 
breakthrough,  driving  an  automobile  is 
cheaper  and  he  will  therefore  buy  more  auto- 
mobile transportation.  This  al^o  represcnt.s 
a  benefit  to  him.  More  specitlcally.  he  wiil 
drive  somewhat  more  miles  and  buy  a  some- 
what bigger  car  Therefore,  there  will  not  be 
a  twenty  percent  decrease  in  githollne  con- 
sumed because  part  of  the  savings  will  go 
into  more  transportation.  This  is  not  iip'^es- 
sarlly  a  bad  thing  as  by  decrea.sing  the  cost, 
of  transportation  we  have  created  a  benefit 
for  the  consumer  fron\  more  transport  at  Ion 
although  this  does  lower  the  reall7.ed  eneivty 
s3vl!!t;s.  In  the  report  we  estimated  the  pres- 
ent value  of  benefits  from  a  twenty  perrent 
iiii^rease  in  the  eflxlenry  of  new  automobiles 
beainnluj;  In  1980  to  b«*  47  82  billion  dollars. 
The  present  value  of  ga.sollne  savings  is  only 
1197  billion.  Therefore,  the  value  of  total 
energy  saved  Ls  less  thati  one  fourth  of  the 
total  economic  benefits. 

These  ntimbers  are  signlficaut  for  three 
rensons  First,  flie  magnitude  of  the  economic 
benefits  from  a  modest  Increas*  In  auto- 
mobile efflclencv  is  large  and  therefore  would 


Justify  a  significant  Investment  In  research 
and  development.  Second,  the  numbers  dem- 
onstrato  that  the  value  of  realized  fuel  sav- 
ings greatly  understate*  the  benefits  from 
this  conservation  measure.  Finally.  It  is  clear 
that  conservation  technologies  reduce  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services  that  use  energy 
and  therefore  more  of  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices win  be  purchased.  This  creates  a  benefit 
for  the  consumer  who  otherwise  would  have 
to  cut  back  on  his  con-sumptlon  as  energy 
costs  rise.  Energy  con.servlng  technologies  al- 
low us  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  In 
the  face  of  rl.slng  energy  costs  by  offsetting 
in  part  their  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  final 
product. 

If  the  objectives  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
TO  achieve  greater  energy  savings,  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  putting  a  tax  on  ga.sollne 
that  would  Just  offset  the  cost  reduction  pro- 
duced by  the  more  efficient  engine.  This 
would  leave  the  cost  of  driving  unchanged 
so  that  consumers  would  not  Increase  their 
automobile's  si^'c  nor  the  number  of  miles 
driven.  This  policy,  however,  would  reduce 
the  benetits  to  consumers  by  6  6  billion  dol- 
lars, but  would  increa.se  the  fuel  savings  by 
about  '29.63  billion  dollars. 

This  tradeoff  of  benefits  for  energy  savings 
Is  an  Important  policy  choice  and  the  benefit- 
cost  methodology  described  In  the  report  al- 
lows one  to  pose  this  tradeoff  in  quantitative 
terms. 

The  objective  of  reducing  energy  consump- 
tion aloue  Is  open  to  question.  What  we 
should  seek  to  achieve  Is  efficient  energy  use 
in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  use  energy  where 
the  value  of  Its  product  Is  le.ss  than  its  cost 
or  less  than  its  value  In  some  alternative 
u.se.  One  of  the  major  rea.sons  why  we  do  not 
use  our  .scarce  energy  resources  efficiently  and, 
in  particular,  why  we  underlnvest  In  con- 
stTvatlon.  Is  that  energy  Is  priced  below  Us 
true  social  cost.  Because  of  regulated  fuel 
prices.  It  does  not  pay  Individuals  and  firms 
to  conserve  as  much  as  they  should  from  the 
point  of  view  of  efficient  resource  allocation. 
.\  policy  of  ral-slng  fuel  prices  to  competitive 
levels  either  by  deregtilatlng  prices  or  by 
Imposing  taxes  or.  fuels  that  are  regulated 
would  stimulate  efficient  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Even  if  energy  prices  represented  the  true 
cost  of  using  energy,  there  would  be  a  role 
:or  government.  The  support  of  re.search  and 
development,  the  provision  of  Information, 
and  government  action  to  remove  institu- 
tional barriers  to  the  Implementation  of  cost- 
effective  conservation  measures  should  be 
pursued.  The  latter  is  often  called  com- 
mercial i.'aUon  111  connection  with  new  tech- 
no!oi<les.  We  must  remember  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  buslnes.s  con- 
sidering energy  conservation.  It  must  be  a 
paying  proposition.  If  It  is  not  a  good  In- 
vesimeiit.  It  will  not  be  adopted.  Therefore 
v.e  can  analyze  what  Is  required  to  Implement 
to  new  technologies  by  analyzing  whether 
thev  are  good  Investments  from  a  private 
point  of  view  and  by  determining  if  thei-e 
are  marlcet  imperfections  which  may  ini- 
pfdc  their  adoption. 

If  energy  prices  continue  to  be  loo  low  to 
bring  about  appi'oprlate  energy  conservation, 
t!ien.  In  order  to  obtain  such  conservation 
finaiK  ial  incentues  in  the  lorm  of  subsidies 
will  he  required  While  this  will  never  pro- 
duce a  solution  tha'  is  as  efficient  as  that 
produced  by  approprw.e  f»ierf;>  prices,  it  may 
produce  a  reaionabk  .sf  ond  beat  '  solution. 
To  -.ummarlze.  enerys  conservation  offers 
;:;re,it  potential.  The  benefits  frc>m  coi.t-ef- 
fcctlve  Investments  In  energy  conservation 
result  'rom  energy  cost  savings  that  allow  us 
to  maintain  and  Increase  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  face  o:  hl«h  energy  costs.  These 
benefl's  mav  substantially  exceed  the  va:ue 
of  r»-.^ll?ed  enernv  savings.  Energy  prices  that 
are  be!  as  the  true  cost  of  energy  are  a  major 


disincentive  to  conservation.  Finally,  energy 
conservation  should  be  looked  at  In  economic 
terms  and  benefits  compared  with  the  ooeta. 
For  those  options  with  positive  net  benefits. 
Incentives  should  be  structured  ao  that  they 
wUl  be  adopted  by  the  private  sector. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  29,  1 976 J 
Wasting   Eneicy  .  .  . 

The  stress  In  President  Ford's  latest  energy 
message  to  Congres  continues  to  center  on 
efforts  to  build  up  this  country's  energy  sup- 
plies, rather  than  on  reducing  demand,  Tet, 
disturbing  signs  have  emerged  across  the  land 
of  backsliding  In  efforts  to  exploit  the  cheap- 
est, most  accessible  and  most  immediate 
••source"  of  energy — the  conservation  of  fuel 
now  waited,  perhaps  one-half  of  all  the  en- 
ergy consumed  In  American  society. 

Energy  waste  occ\u«  throughout  the  econ- 
omy, but  nowhere  so  blatantly  as  in  the  pri- 
vate automobile.  The  nation's  car  dealers  re- 
port a  surprising  swing  of  consumers  away 
from  the  more  efficient  small  cars  that  soared 
in  popularity  after  the  oil  embargo  of  two 
years  back.  Reluming  to  favor  are  the  be- 
hemoths that  account  for  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  this  country's  energy  de- 
mand. 

Since  e.ierpy  that  would  be  wasted  can  be- 
come a-.-ailable  for  more  efficient  uses,  conser- 
vation should  rank  on  the  list  of  sources  of 
supply  to  help  balance  the  future  energy 
budget.  But  since  it  does  not  require  ever 
greater  production  (and,  presumably,  profits) 
for  the  major  energy  industries,  the  variety 
of  conservaiion  procedures  and  technologies 
seldom  conmiands  the  extensive  lobbying  and 
publicity  campaigns  that  promote  other  pos- 
sible energy  sources. 

On  the  contrary,  the  automobile  industry, 
among  others,  seems  In  no  mood  to  counte- 
nance whatever  conservation  tendencies  do 
appear  in  consvimer  attitudes.  The  gas-gtiz- 
7ier  as  status  symbol  Is  once  again  a  popular 
advertising  theme.  There  are  periodic  efforts 
to  argue  that  meaningful  energy  conservation 
would  loiner  living  standards  or  stunt  the 
yro^th  of  the  economy,  employment  or  na- 
tional security.  Such  self-serving  scare  talk 
is  refuted  in  study  after  study  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  sector  analysts. 

The  latest  of  these  has  Just  been  published 
by  the  WorldWatch  Institute  of  Washington, 
a  private  research  organization  working  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  "The  en- 
ergy Industry  and  Its  financial  backers  con- 
fuse energy  conservation  with  curtailment." 
states  the  institute's  senior  researcher,  Denis 
Hayes,  former  director  of  the  Illinois  State 
Energy  Office. 

"Ctirtailment  means  giving  up  automo- 
biles; conservation  means  trading  In  a  seven- 
mlles-per-gaiion  status  symbol  for  a  40- 
miles-per-gallon  commuter  vehicle.  Cmrtall- 
ment  means  a  cold  house;  cortservation 
means  a  well-insulated  house  with  an  effici- 
ent heating  system.  Energy  conservation  does 
not  require  the  curtailment  of  vital  services: 
it  merely  requires  the  curtailment  of  energy 
wa^-te." 

...  AND  Conserving  It 
Consrrx  .Ttion  is  not  merely  smaller  cf»v.<. 
Sower  highway  speeds  and  turning  off  un- 
needed  lights— though  such  shifts  in  habit 
are  certAinly  the  beginning  of  It.  Con.serva- 
tion  also  Implies  a  longer-range  structural 
program  of  modernizing  factories — partic- 
ularly in  the  energy-Intensive  industries  like 
primarv  metals  and  paper  manufacturing 
Roger  Sant.  assistant  P.E.A.  administrator  for 
conservation  and  environment,  argues  that 
a  long-term  national  Investment  of  $500 
billion  in  conservation  technology  would  save 
twice  as  much  energy  as  a  comparable  In- 
vestment In  new  supplies  wotild  produce. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Conunlttee  Is  con- 
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slderlng  a  meaaure  to  provide  $10  billion  In 
Federal  loan  guaraateea  and  Intcnrt  ntto 
subsldlM  over  11m  oooilng  tour  ywn  for 
industrial  and  oommarclal  capital  tmgtof- 
ments  designed  for  energf  oonMmtkm.  TtOm 
Ls  in  some  ways  n  refinement  at  %b»  Admin- 
istration's Ida*  for  an  Energy  Bidepeiulsiioe 
Authority.  In  tbe  form  advoeated  by  Vloe 
President  Bockafeller,  this  agency  would 
direct  Investment  Into  increaiing  domestic 
production  as  well  as  reducing  draoand. 

Other  signs  of  awareness  of  the  conaerra- 
tion  potential  are  graduaUy  appearing  In 
both  public  and  private  sectors.  Mew  Tork's 
Metropolitan  Tr«nap<»tatton  Authority  has 
started  pUot  runs  of  two  special  subway  cars 
equipped  with  experimental  flywhert  units 
that  consume  one-third  less  energy  than  the 
normal  cars. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  recently  agreed  to  imder- 
«Tite  a  program  In  Pasadena.  Calif.,  to  de- 
sign a  "total  energy  system"  for  a  downtown 
redevelopment  area.  This  would  use  the 
waste  heat  generated  In  producing  the  area's 
electricity  to  supply  domestic  hot  water  and 
space  heating  and  cooling — a  system  already 
well-developed  In  Sweden.  Two-thirds  of  the 
potential  energy  fed  Into  power  plants  across 
this  country  Is  now  thrown  oS  as  waste  heat. 

Private  industries  are  rapidly  following 
up  Govenunent-sponsored  pilot  projects  to 
biu-n  garbage  for  energy,  thus  relieving  two 
Increasingly  burdensome  problems  at  the 
same  time — ^urban  waste  disposal  and  energy 
requirements. 

The  United  States  was  recently  rated  low- 
e>.t  In  energy  conservation  among  the  eigh- 
teen members  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency.  This  coxmtry  tctuted  as  much  energy 
last  year  as  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion consumed.  Though  the  Federal  Govam- 
ment  has  a  central  role  to  play  In  encourag- 
ing conservation  techniques  and  technolo- 
gies, this  is  one  aspect  of  the  energy  crisis 
where  the  most  Important  InltUtlves  lie  with 
individual  business  concerns,  homebullders, 
motorists  and  every  ordinary  citizen. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ}.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  10:28  ajn..  recessed  untfl  12  meridian: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  at  12 
meridian,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Piesiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Pord)  '. 


CONCLUSION  OP  ROtmNE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  mom- 
ms  business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OP  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
le-sume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
bu-siness,  H.R.  8617,  which  the  clerk  will 
.state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJl.  8617)  to  restore  to  Ftederal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  asVprhrate 
citi-/ens.  In  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
1  ioii,  to  protect  such  employees  from  Im- 
i'loper  political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
l>nr{»o.ses. 


Mr.  MoOEE.  Mr.  President*  I  suggest 
the  abeaoce  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRBBlDINa  OFFTCER.  Tbt  clerk 
wiOeaUtiieroB. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  itdL 

Mr.  McGEE.  ifir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  order  for 
tbe  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mirhigan. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  since  its 
enactment  over  36  years  ago,  the  Hatch 
Act  has  survived  largely  intact  despite 
repeated  court  challenges  and  several 
congressional  amendmoits.  As  early  as 
1947.  the  UJ3.  Suprane  Court  rejected  a 
oonstitutkmal  chall«ige  to  the  Hatch  Act 
in  United  Public  Workers  against  Mitch- 
elL  As  Mr.  Justice  Reed  stated  in  the 
court  opinion: 

Congress  may  reasonably  desire  to  limit 
party  activity  of  federal  employees  so  as  to 
avoid  a  tendency  toward  a  one -party  system. 
3001T.S.  76,  100  (1947). 

Notwithstanding  the  Court's  decision, 
critics  of  the  act  continued  to  chall^ige 
its  provisions  prohibiting  Federal  em- 
idoyees  from  taking  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical activities.  The  Hatch  Act  was 
amended  twice,  in  1950  and  again  in 
1962,  before  it  was  brought  once  more 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1973.  The  Court, 
In  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Commission  against 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, reafflxmed  the  Mitchell  case  and 
again  held  that  the  prohibitions  against 
pcdltical  activities  by  Federal  employees 
were  Indeed  constitutional.  In  a  6  to  3 
decision,  Mr.  Justice  White,  speaking  for 
the  majority,  further  stated  that: 

A  maj(«  thesis  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  that  to 
serve  this  great  end  of  Government — the 
Impartial  execution  of  the  laws — It  Is  essen- 
tial that  federal  employees,  fw  example,  not 
take  formal  positions  in  politlcfU  parties,  not 
undertake  to  play  substantial  roles  In  par- 
tisan political  campaigns,  and  not  run  for 
oOce  on  partisan  political  tickets.  Forbidding 
activities  Uke  these  will  reduce  the  hazards  to 
fair  and  effective  government.  413  VS.  648. 

It  was  thought  that  the  landmark 
Letter  Carriers  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  cool  the  debate  over  cer- 
tfldn  poUtlcal  prohibitions  in  the  act. 
However,  the  following  year.  State  and 
local  employees  were  exempted  from 
most  of  the  act's  proliibitions  by  an 
amendment  included  in  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974. 

Today,  only  3  years  after  tlie  Letter 
Carriers  decision,  we  have  l>efore  us  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  in  effect 
repeal  an  act  wliich  has  for  years  with- 
stood the  scrutiny  of  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  which  thus  pro- 
moted development  of  a  professional, 
nonpartisan  civU  service  corps.  Ihis  bill 
would  strike  out  important  provisions  of 
the  existing  act,  including  section  7324 
(a)  (2)  which  prohibits  executive  agency 
employees  from  taking  "an  active  part 
in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns";    and   would    replace  such 


IiroviBlons  with  specific  profalbttlons 
against:  First,  using  official  aukborlty  to 
affect  an  ejection  or  tnfliienne  an  Indi- 
Tldnal's  vote  or  pcdltical  euntrlbulton; 
second.  soMclttng  of  emidmree  political 
contributions  by  the  emidayee's  superior; 
and  third,  scdiciting  political  contribu- 
tions in  any  Federal  room  or  building 
used  In  the  (UsdharRe  of  duties.  HJL  8617 
would  also  estaUlsh  a  new  board.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Civil  Service  Oommisskm, 
to  adjudicate  alleged  violations  and  allow 
leave  without  pay  and  accrued  annual 
leave  options  for  Federal  emidoyees  who 
are  candidates  for  political  office. 

WhUe  the  prohibitimis  in  HJl.  8617 
certainly  are  the  minimum  necessary 
protecticms  for  Feder^  employees  from 
widespread  political  pressure,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  thai,  all  the  other  ac- 
tivities currently  promfolfed  under  the 
Hatch  Act  would  be  permitted  if  this  bill 
were  to  beccMne  law.  Thus,  imder  iLR. 
8617,  Federal  employees  could,  among 
other  things,  run  for  political  office,  man- 
age election  campaigns,  solicit  votes, 
participate  in  fund  raising,  and  endorse 
candidates. 

Tbe  questicm  we  must  ask  ourselves,  I 
think,  is  can  we  risk  inviting  a  return  to 
the  spoils  system  by  gutting  the  Hatch 
Act— which  I  suggest  is  the  effect  of  the 
pending  bill?  Judging  from  the  ai-gu- 
ments  presented  by  proponents  of  H.R. 
8617,  I  strongly  suggest  it  is  not  worth 
the  risk. 

Supportei's  of  the  bill  claim,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Hatch  Act  is  overbroad 
and  infringes  on  a  Federal  employee's 
constitutional  rights.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Hatch  Act  is  vague  and  out  of  date 
and  that  circumstances  have  changed 
making  prohibitions  against  private  po- 
htical  activities  unnecessary.  It  is  tw- 
ther  claimed  that  the  bill  would  require 
stronger  employee  protection.  I  would 
like  to  take  some  of  these  arguments  and 
answer  them. 

Let  us  take  the  most  frequentU'  heard 
argument  first — that  the  act  infringes 
upon  a  Federal  employee's  political 
rights  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
him  a  second-class  citizen.  As  indicated 
earlier,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  difficulty 
with  the  present  Hateh  Act.  Nowhere  in 
the  Constitution  does  am'one  find  an  in- 
herent right  to  be  a  Federal  employee 
and  to  be  a  political  activist.  Unlike  the 
private  employee,  the  Federal  employ- 
ee's salary  is  iMiid  for  by  the  public  with 
the  exi>ectation  that  he  or  she  will  be 
impartial  in  the  execution  of  the  law 
and  of  administrative  programs  provid- 
ing basic  services  to  the  general  public. 

Indeed,  the  argument  against  the 
Hatch  Act  can  be  reversed  by  recogniz- 
ing the  right  of  a  Federal  employee  to  be 
free  from  political  coercion  by  his  or  her 
cowoi-kers  and  superiors.  Since  the  co- 
ercive power  of  coworkers  and  superiors 
is  derived  from  the  Government  itself, 
the  Hatch  Act  is  not  restricting  Federal 
employees'  rights  but  actually  restrain- 
ing the  coercive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Besides,  the  Hatoh  Act  is  not  a  bar  to 
all  political  acti\'ity.  Currently,  a  Fed- 
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end  emi^yee  may  vote,  express  opinions, 
make  flrmrwii^i  contributions  to  a  i>o- 
litlcal  party,  participate  in  nonpartisan 
activities,  be  a  member  of  a  political 
party,  be  an  Independent  candidate  in  a 
nonpartisan  election  and  in  some  cases 
^ven  In  a  partisan  election,  sign  petitions, 
be  politically  active  in  nonpartisan  ref- 
erendimi,  and  varloiis  other  activities. 
So.  Federal  employees  do  have  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  flexibility.  The  pro- 
hibitions against  certain  other  political 
activities  are  there  not  to  penalize  a  Fed- 
eral employee  but  to  insure  that  the 
integrity,  efficiency,  and  neutrality  of 
ihe  employee  and  the  agency  he  works 
for  are  maintained  In  carrying  out  pub- 
lic responsibllties. 

Thus,  this  argument  of  unnecessaiT 
infringement  does  not  .seem  to  justify 
remo\'lng  important  Hatch  Act  restric- 
tions on  certain  political  activities  as 
proposed  under  H.R.  8617.  And  these 
restrictions  cannot  be  limited  to  political 
activities  occurring  during  working 
hours.  Political  coercion  does  not  end 
when  the  employee  leaves  his  offioe.  As 
Justice  Reed  stated  in  the  Mitchell  de- 
cision: 

The  Influence  of  political  activity  by  gov- 
ernment employees,  if  evil  In  lt«  effects  on 
the  .service,  the  employees,  or  people  dealing 
with  them.  Is  hardly  less  .so  becaii.'ie  the  ac- 
tivity takes  place  after  hours.  MiUluU.  supra 
at  95. 

As  far  a.s  arguments  that  the  act  is 
vague  as  to  what  activities  are  prohibited, 
I  would  cite  Mr.  Justice  White  in  tlie 
Letter  Carriers  opinion  in  whicli  he 
stated: 

They  (the  prohibition.-,)  are  set  out  in 
terms  that  the  ordinary  person  exercising 
ordinary  common  sen-se  can  sufflcleutlv  un- 
derstand and  comply  with,  without  r..ifrirtce 
to  the  public  interebt. 

Tile  prohibited  activities  are  .specified 
in  regulations  promulgated  by  the  CivU 
Service  Commission.  The  Commission 
has  also  established  a  procedure  so  that 
an  individual  may  address  any  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  the  law  to  the  Com- 
mission for  clarification. 

In  response  to  the  argiunent  that  the 
law  is  out  of  date,  my  question  is.  has 
human  nature  changed  so  much  in  36 
years  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  need 
to  protect  against  a  polltlclzation  of  the 
civil  service?  A  brief  look  at  recent 
scandals  and  the  low  public  opinion  of 
political  figures  should  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

As  for  the  argiunent  that  times  have 
changed  and  Federal  employees  are  pro- 
fessional people  less  subject  to  oldtime 
political  coercion,  I  point  to  the  Survey 
Research  Center's  figures  indicating  that 
at  least  1.5  percent  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees were  asked  to  contribute  money 
to  political  campaigns  by  their  superiors, 
and  1.2  percent  were  requested  to  par- 
ticipate in  prohibited  political  activities. 
If  this  niunber  of  violations  are  occurring 
while  the  Hatch  Act  is  in  effect,  think 
how  many  more  violations  will  occur  If 
the  les.s  restrictive  H.R.  8617  is  passed.  I 
agree  that  times  have  changed,  but  since 
1939  the  number  of  employees  has  tripled 
and  the  budget  Is  34  times  larger.  Chang- 
i.ig  circumslances  indicate  that  we  need 


the  Hat<:h  Act  even  more  now  than  In 
the  past. 

Finally.  I  cannot  agree  thai^Jft.  8617 
would  actually  provide  stronger  employee 
protection  by  its  specific  prohibitions,  the 
creation  of  a  new  board  to  adjudicate 
claims,  and  additional  criminal  penalties. 
How  does  the  act  prevent  such  a  subtle 
act  as  indirect  coercion.  HJR.  8617  would 
not  prevent  a  frleiid  of  a  superior  from 
soliciting  political  contributions  from  the 
superior's  employees.  Each  employee 
would  contribute  out  of  fear  that  his 
superior  might  overlook  his  promotion 
upon  learning  of  Uie  employee's  refusal 
to  contribute. 

How  does  the  act  deal  with  a  situation 
where  aii  employee  campaigned  against 
a  candidate  for  public  office  who  later 
becomes  that  employee's  new  boss?  Is  it 
not  likely  that  the  employee  will  have  a 
difficult  time  working  with  his  new  boss? 

In  short.  I  do  not  find  the  argtiments 
in  favor  of  replacing  the  Hatch  Act  with 
H.R.  8617  provisions  convincing.  A  weak- 
ening of  the  Hatch  Act  may  appear  to 
be  an  open  Invitation  to  widespread 
abuse.  Furthermore,  there  has  not  been 
a  large-scale  movement  on  the  part  of 
Federal  employees  to  weaken  the  act.  In 
a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  National 
Fedpration  of  Federal  Employees,  89  per- 
cent of  Its  membf>rs  wanted  to  continue 
the  act  as  It  is.  Mail  from  my  Michigan 
constituents  also  overwhelmingly  dis- 
approves of  H  R  8617. 

But.  whether  or  not  a  widespread 
politicizing  of  federal  employees  occurs 
under  H.R.  8617.  it  Is  important  that  It 
not  even  appear  that  partisan  considera- 
tions enter  into  Federal  administrative 
decisionmaking.  There  mu^t  be  no  hint 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain efficient  and  fair  governmentol  ad- 
ministration. A.^  Mr.  Justice  White  so 
aptly  strited  In  tlie  Mitchell  decision: 

It  l.s  not  only  important  that  the  Ooveru- 
meut  and  Its  employees  Ui  fact  avoid  prac- 
ticing political  Justice,  but  it  bi  also  critical 
that  they  appear  to  the  public  to  be  avoiding 
It.  If  confldence  In  the  system  of  representa- 
tive Govornmcut  l.s  not  to  be  eroded  to  a 
dlfastroos  extent. 

There  are  other  troublesome  is.sues 
raised  by  H  R.  8617.  such  as  the  propriety 
of  allowing  a  Federal  employee  seeking 
poUtical  office  to  remain  cormected  with 
the  government  through  allowances  for 
collecting  acciued  annual  leave  and  leave 
without  pay.  There  is  also  a  constitu*' 
tional  separation  of  powers  question 
when  an  executive  agency  such  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  must  submit 
proposed  implementing  regulations  to 
Congress  for  approval. 

It  seems  rather  Ironic  that  we  are  now 
debating  a  bill  that  would  allow  and  even 
encourage  Federal  employees  to  become 
political  activists  and  possibly  political 
officeholders  when  not  so  long  ago  many 
Senatoi-s  questioned  the  propriety  of 
nominating  a  gentleman  with  a  political 
background  to  a  politically  serisltive  In- 
telligence post.  Nor  was  It  so  long  ago 
that  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities — the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee — In  their 
final  1974  report  recommended  that  the 


Hatch  Act  be  extended  to  Include  all  Jus- 
tice Depttrtment  officials. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Senate  face  up  to 
the  political  realities  of  the  situation  and 
recognize  the  dangers  Inherent  In  emas- 
culating the  Ebitch  Act.  Although  there 
may  be  areas  under  current  law  that 
perhaps  need  clarification,  H.R.  8617  \s 
not  the  proper  means  to  that  end. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  strong  view 
that  the  Hatch  Act  is  basic  and  impor- 
tant and  ought  to  be  kept  Intact.  I  hope 
very  much  that  in  Its  wisdom  the  Senate 
will  not  pass  the  pending  bill  which 
would  weaken  and  gut  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  think,  at  a  time  when  there  is.  unfor- 
timately,  a  lot  of  cjrnicism  and  distrust 
of  Government  and  the  institutions  that 
make  up  the  Government,  certainly  this 
would  not  be  the  time — If  there  ever 
were  a  time — to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act 
and  to  turn  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
over  to  the  spoils  system. 

The  people  of  this  country,  it  seems 
to  me,  want  to  have  their  faith  in  gov- 
ernmental Institutions  restored,  not  fur- 
ther diminished.  The  passage  of  this 
kind  of  legislation,  to  me.  would  be 
moving  a  long  way  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. I  hope  It  will  be  defeated. 

I  Lhank  the  chairman  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  legislation  to  revise  the  Hatch  Act 
and  permit  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  to  actively  participate 
in  partisan  political  campaigns  and 
other  activities. 

In  my  view,  the  Hatch  Act  was  drawn 
to  protect  both  Federal  employees  and 
the  public,  and  proposals  to  alter  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  should  be  examined  with 
an  eye  toward  their  effect  upon  botli  of 
these  groups. 

No  one  argues  that,  In  1939,  when  the 
Hatch  Act  was  enacted,  It  was  badly 
needed  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice merit  system  and  to  protect  public 
employees  from  pressures  for  political 
favors  and  contributions.  It  was  recog- 
nized at  that  time  that  public  employees 
were  In  a  unique  position:  As  adminis- 
trators of  laws  affecting  all  citizens  their 
impartiality  was  essential  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  programs  and  to  the 
public's  perception  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice as  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  entity. 
Moreover,  Federal  employees  were  prime 
targets  for  those  who  would  seek  to 
politicize  the  Federal  service  and  insure 
that  programs  were  administered  in  a 
maimer  which  would  promote  certain 
political  goals. 

Since  1939,  the  Federal  Government 
has  increased  vastly  in  size  and  sti-ength. 
The  fact  that  tliere  are  more  civilian 
employees  now  than  ever  before  and 
that  Federal  programs  affect  more 
Americans  directly  and  indirectly  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history  argues  strong- 
ly, in  my  view,  for  continued  protection 
of  Federal  employees  and  the  public  from 
political  Influences  rather  than  a  lessen- 
ing of  that  protection. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  contend  that: 
First,  Federal  employees  are  denied  their 
first  amendment  freedom.s  and  relegated 
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to  second-class  citizenship  by  ttie  Hatch 
Act;  and  second.  HA.  8617  provides  ade- 
qulte  protection  from  coerckm  by  those 
who  would  enlist  the  Lnvoluntary  aid  of 
employees  for  poUtlcal  purposes. 

The  Hatch  Act  does  not  prc^ibit  Fed- 
eral employees  from  exercising  a  whole 
range  of  options  relating  to  political  ac- 
tivity. They  may  register  and  vote,  freely 
express  political  opinions,  join  political 
parties  and  participate  in  political  ral- 
lies and  fimd-raising  activities.  Tbey 
may  not,  however,  take  an  active  part  in 
political  campaigns ;  and  this  provisicm  of 
the  law  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  constitutional  and  consistent 
with  the  public  benefit  inlierent  in  fair 
and  Impartial  administration  of  Federal 
laws.  As  stated  so  well  by  my  col- 
leagues— Senators  Fono  and  Bellmon — 
in  their  minority  views  filed  with  the  re- 
port on  this  bill — 

Tlie  act  merely  recognizes  that  .  .  .  oue 
has  no  Inherent  right  under  the  Constitution 
to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  a  political  acti- 
vist at  the  same  time. 

Moreover,  it  seems  clear  that  many, 
perhaps  a  majority,  of  Federal  employees 
would  prefer  no  change  In  current  Hatch 
Act  restrictions.  My  own  mail  has  run 
heavily  in  opposition  to  this  measure, 
and  I  understand  that  polls  taken  by 
other  Members  of  Congress  whose  dis- 
tricts contain  a  heavy  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral employees  have  shown  that  a  great 
majority  favored  retention  of  the  Hatch 
Act. 

In  addition,  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
the  prohibitions  included  in  the  bill 
against  solicitation  of  employees  by  those 
with  supervisory  authority  over  them  will 
adequately  protect  employees  themselves 
from  coercion.  Surely  all  of  us  realize 
tliat  subtle  poUtical  pressures  are  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  demonstrate 
and  prove.  Recent  years  have  shown  that 
existing  law  has  been  violated  more  than 
once.  How  much  greater  will  be  the  por 
tential  for  violation  when  current  prohi- 
bitions against  active  participation  in 
political  campaigns  are  removed.  I  won- 
der how  an  employee  passed  over  for 
promotion  would  undertake  proving  that 
his  failure  to  support  tiie  election  of  a 
candidate  whose  campaign  his  supervisor 
was  responsible  for  his  having  been  re- 
fused the  Job. 

In  the  wake  of  Watergate  and  the 
revelations  associated  therewith,  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  is  to  rebidld 
and  restore  public  confldence  in  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  com- 
bat examples  of  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
political  purposes  by  lessening  existing 
protection  against  political  activities  by 
Federal  employees.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  result  in  an  erosion  of  public 
confldence,  an  incresise  in  cynicism  on 
the  part  of  Americans  as  they  view  the 
Federal  service  and  a  weakening  of  the 
merit  system  on  which  Federal  employ- 
ment is  based.  I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  want  to 
bring  up  an  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  wLsh  to  say  one  or  two 
liiiiifis  t^iday  and  I  prefer  not  to  make  It 


too  long  because  of  the  questionable  re- 
c^tlvlty  of  the  empty  desks  that  are 
around  the  chamber.  These  are  very  wise 
deslcs  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  They 
have  accumulated  a  collection  of  knowl- 
edge. But  it  takes  a  little  longer  than 
woidd  be  possible  to  serve  here  in  order 
to  get  the  point  across. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  couple  of  things. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  polls 
being  taken  about  what  Federal  em- 
ployees think  about  the  pending  measure. 
I  have  noted  in  checking  various  Federal 
employee  groups  around  the  country, 
and  particularly  In  some  close  by,  that 
there  has  been  a  common  misrepresenta- 
tion or  a  mistake  made  in  the  way  the 
question  has  often  been  posed. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  said  to  me,  "Why 
&re  you  trying  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act? 
We  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act." 

That  is  where  the  gamesmanship  has 
come  into  play  among  certain  groups 
around  the  comitrj',  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  somebody  back  here  in  Wash- 
ington is  tiTing  to  wii^e  out  the  Hatch 
Act. 

I  w^nt  to  say  again  in  imvamlshed 
terms,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  upgrade  the  Hatch  Act.  The  Hatch 
Act  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  ven- 
erable of  the  legislative  changes  made  in 
the  processes  of  public  service.  We  be- 
Heve  it  is  Important  to  keep  it  intact. 

But  I  have  to  remind  those  who  may 
read  this  Record,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
abuses  of  the  Hatch  Act  very  rarely 
started  at  the  bottom  and  worked  their 
way  up  to  the  top.  The  abuses  that  were 
envisaged  by  the  Hatch  Act  were  those 
that  started  at  the  top,  often  at  the 
■White  House  level,  and  went  down 
tbrough  pressures,  arm  twisting,  threats 
and  firings.  The  Hatch  Act  was  aimed  at 
protecting  the  public  employee  from  that 
kind  oX  pressure.  It  was  to  try  to  pro- 
tect his  position  in  public  service  from 
unauthorized,  illegal,  or  covert  efforts  to 
abridge  his  own  freedom  of  choice. 

Hie  suggestion  is  made  to  us  from  time 
to  time  that  the  Civil  Service  Ccxnmis- 
sion  has  the  responsibility  for  interpret- 
ing law  and  what  it  means  and  what  kind 
of  a  case  the  law  applies  to. 

We  have  several  thousand  opinions 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  some 
of  them  fall  in  very  uneven  ways.  Hiere 
is  the  case  of  a  Federal  employee  who  was 
pentalized  because  his  wife  worked  for 
the  candidacy  for  President  of  a  contro- 
versial public  figure.  I  mentioned  the  case 
of  another  employee  who  was  hailed  be- 
fore the  Commission  because  he  had  is- 
sued an  obscene  statement  about  one  of 
the  political  parties  at  a  cocktail  party, 
not  on  the  job.  I  must  say  that  in  our 
political  system  probably  one  of  the 
healthiest  forms  of  therapy  and  release 
is  the  ability  to  criticize  a  political  group 
with  whatever  language  you  choose. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
has  a  difficult,  fine  line  to  draw  in  many 
cases,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  catch  up  with  lessons  of  our  time  in 
order  to  make  sure  what  the  intent  of 
the  Hatch  Act  in  fact  is. 

The  intent  should  never  be  to  inhibit 
participation  in  a  relevant,  political  way 


of  any  Federal  employee  as  long  as  he 
confines  himself  to  the  rules  m  the  job. 
That  is,  he  catmot  use  his  Job  as  a  means 
for  purveying  his  political  wishes  or  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  a  candidate.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Hatch  Act  is  inter- 
preted as  prohibiting  a  Federal  employee 
from  cont^iding  for  some  levels  of  pub- 
hc  service  through  the  election  route. 

There  are  variables  here.  Variables 
making  it  more  permissible  ffw  him  to 
run  for  the  board  of  commissioners  or 
the  school  board,  or  even  the  State  leg- 
islature. But  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
prohibition  against  running  for  Federal 
office. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  simply  would 
preserve  for  all  Federal  ^nployees  the 
unaltered  right  of  citizenship  with  onl>' 
the  caveat  attached  that  it  not  interfere 
with  his  job;  that^t  not  take  place  on 
the  premises  where  he  is  emfdoyed,  and 
tliat  he  himself  would  not  be  free  to  in- 
vade other  Federal  premises  few  toe  pur- 
poses of  furthering  his  own  pcditical 
ambitions. 

That  is  as  it  should  be. 

It  further  protldes  toat,  if  he  chooses 
to  run  for  Federal  office,  he  should  take 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  job,  toe  same 
kind  of  leave  of  absence  toat  many  peo- 
ple take  at  toe  present  time.  They  dis- 
associate toemselves  from  toe  job  so  toey 
might  ran  as  a  citizen  of  toe  United 
States.  But  they  have  toe  right  to  retmu 
to  the  job  witoout  penalties  if  imsuccess- 
ful. 

However,  toere  is  no  option  left  open 
that  In  toe  event  of  success  toe  job  viill 
be  left  open  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Tliat  would  be  imfair.  It  simply 
means  that  he  must  separate  on  leave 
without  pay  for  the  duration  of  his  can- 
didacy for  whatever  toe  office. 

That  is  really  what  tois  bill  is  all 
about.  It  not  only  pursues  toe  original 
intent  of  toe  Hatch  Act  but  it  enhances 
it.  The  intent  is  to  make  sure  toat  we 
prohibit  meddling  from  toe  top,  pressure 
from  above,  and  toe  assertion  of  autoor- 
ity  by  a  superior  over  one  of  his  own 
employees.  Those  are  toe  matt^ti  toat 
are  Indeed  sharpened  and  tightened,  as 
toey  should  be. 

We  have  the  Hatch  Act  operating  now 
but  not  without  abuses  to  its  Intent. 
Those  abuses  have  occurred  from  toe  top 
down,  not  from  the  bottom  up.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  it  misses  the 
point  when  critics  of  this  proposal  con- 
tinue to  warn  us  that  we  are  going  to 
have  all  kinds  of  trouble  coming  from  the 
lower  echelons  up  through  the  service. 

There  is  no  record  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  fact,  in  the  legislative  histors  a 
few  years  ago.  in  toe  wisdom  of  Congrss, 
we  separated  a  lot  of  public  employa>s 
from  that  implication  of  toe  Hatch  Act; 
that  is.  State  and  local  employees.  We 
have  yet  to  receive  a  case  in  this  in- 
stance of  any  significance  where  there 
were  abuses  at  the  bottom. 

Thus,  the  purpose,  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
store the  Hatch  Act  to  it.s  original  intent 
without  hobbling  the  broadest  citizensliip 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  those  who 
are  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act.  It  is  spelled 
out  very  clearlj'. 

If  we  can  only  eradicate  tliis  hogwash 
about  repealing  the  Hatch  Act,  I  believe 
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we  wiU  then  be  getting  down  to  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  measures  Included 
inthlsbllL 

Mr.  President,  It  was  said  here  In  the 
Senate  late  yesterday  afternoon  that  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill  to  amend  the 
Hatch  Act  would  be  a  step  backward,  not 
just  to  1939  and  1940  when  the  Hatch 
Act  as  we  know  It  was  enacted,  but  to 
1907 — the  year  Civil  Service  Rule  I.  was 
promulgated.  But  Is  that  so?  I  think  that 
passage  of  H.R.  8617  would  at  long-la.st 
improve  and  refine  the  Hatch  Act.  To 
those  of  us  who  favor  and  support  this 
legislation  it  is  a  step  forward,  in  conson- 
ance with  the  Nation's  steady  movement 
toward  expanding  civil  liberties  and  an 
expanded  and  involved  electorate. 

The  Hatch  Act,  In  all  its  vagueness, 
represents  a  departure  from  the  Ameri- 
can march  toward  greater  participation 
in  the  electoral  processes  by  which  we 
choose  our  leaders  and  ultimately  decide 
our  future  as  a  pe<^le.  And  it  Is  a  vague 
law  indeed,  incorporating  as  it  does, 
"those  acts  of  political  management  or 
political  campaigning  which  v;ere  pro- 
hibited on  the  part  of  employees  in  the 
competitive  service  before  July  19,  1940, 
by  determinations  of  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  under  the  rule.^  prescribed 
by  the  President." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  about  3,000 
such  determinations  and  a  Federal  em- 
ployee is  bound  by  all  of  them.  I  will 
grant  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  boiled  these  down  into  a  list  of  "do's" 
and  a  list  of  "dont's,"  but  that  does  not 
change  the  law  nor  the  chilling  effect 
such  broad  statutory  language  has  upon 
the  people  who  are  subject  to  it  and  to 
the  severe  penalties  required  to  be  im- 
posed on  those  found  to  have  violated  the 
law.  And  the  penalties  are  severe.  He  Is 
removed  from  his  job  unless  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  unanimously 
that  the  violation  does  not  warrant  re- 
moval, in  which  case  the  penalty  Is  30 
days'  suspension  without  pay.  - 

By  contrast,  the  bill  before  us  is  a  gem 
of  specificity  and  reasonableness.  It  says 
an  employee  may  engage,  voluntarily  as 
a  private  citizen,  in  partisan  poUtical  ac- 
tivity so  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  specific 
limits  spelled  out  in  the  bill.  And  It  pro- 
vides an  impartial  and  independent 
Board  with  the  authority  to  fit  the  penal- 
ty to  the  crime,  so  to  speak. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  and  quite  re- 
cently, held  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  against  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  tiiat  the 
Hatch  Act  is  a  constitutional  enactment. 
We  supporters  of  H.R.  8617  certainly  do 
not  quibble  with  that  judgment,  which 
does  not  mean  that  the  Hatch  Act  as  it 
stands  is  untouchable  by  the  Legislature. 
Indeed  there  was  a  dissenting  opinion  on 
that  case  in.  which  three  Justices  held 
that  "it  is  of  no  concern  of  Govenuiient 
V.  hat  an  employee  does  in  his  spare  time, 
whether  religion,  recreation,  social  work. 
01-  poUtics  is  his  hobby — unless  what  he 
d3es  impairs  efiiciency  or  other  facets  of 
the  merits  of  his  job." 

This  bill  did  not  spring  full-blown 
f ^o.^^  the  committee  after  2  days  of  hear- 
ijitj.'-.  Indeed,  the  committee  has  been 
ro:iccrned  with  the  Hatch  Act  for  some 
time  at:d  might  v.ell  have  reported  legis- 


lation at  an  earlier  date,  save  for  the 
course  of  the  litigation  that  led  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisl(m  In  Jime  of  1973. 
Hearings  were  held  on  legislation  of  sim- 
ilar piupose  In  the  92d  Congress  and 
back  then.  In  1972,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission assured  us  It  was  working  on 
proposed  legi.slation  that  would  address 
the  need  for  change  In  the  Hatch  Act. 
The  trouble  is.  of  course,  that  time  smd 
events  press  on  but  the  executive  branch 
does  not  always  do  so.  We  still  have  not 
received  those  recMimiendatlons.  de- 
scribed as  work  in  progress  back  in  1972, 
and  it  now  is  1976. 

The  vagueness  of  tl^.e  Hatch  Act  was 
rcognized  and  commented  upon  by  The 
Commission  on  PoUtical  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel  in  its  1968  report.  It 
reported : 

.  .  .  there  are  every-lricreaslng  dlfflcultlee 
conTrontlng  public  employees  In  ascortalnlng 
what  the  statutory  restrictions  mean  un<ler 
the  Hatch  Act,  and  In  knowing  what  Inter- 
pretation hiis  been  given  to  the  act  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commls.<ilon  lij  rulings  which 
often  are  not  published  or  readily  available 
In  usable  fomi. 

EveiTone,  it  seems,  can  cite  that  Com- 
mission. I  did  so  in  my  remarks  yester- 
day, when  I  noted  that  the  Commission 
had  commented  tn  its  report  upon  the 
dramatic  changes,  not  only  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  system,  since  1939,  but  also 
In  the  civil  service  Itself.  It  is  more  so- 
phisticated, more  technological,  more 
merit  and  performance  directed,  and  less 
susceptible  to  traditional  patronage 
schemes — patixjnage  schemes  we  have 
seen  of  late. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  Hatch  Act 
did  not  deter  those  cloaked  with  execu- 
tive power  from  hatching  such  a  scheme. 
My  point  Is  that  abuses  of  this  nature 
do  not  flow  from  the  activity  of  private 
citizens  acting  voluntarily,  by  their  own 
lights,  on  their  own  free  time.  Abuses  of 
the  merit  system  flow  from  the  top  down. 
Abuses  of  tlie  political  system,  virtually 
all  evidence  tells  us,  descend  in  the  same 
manner. 

What  we  need  is  to  promote  involve- 
ment iii  the  political  processes  of  citizens 
in  aU  walks  of  Ufe,  not  discourage  it. 

We  are  told  that  civil  servants  do  not 
w.^nt  changes  in  the  Hatch  Act.  Of  some, 
that  undoubtedly  is  true.  Of  others.  It 
most  certainly  is  not.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  peg 
Its  decision  upon  postcard  polls  con- 
ducted by  Members  of  Congress  within 
their  districts.  Indeed  there  is  evidence 
of  disagreement  among  such  polls.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  base  its  actions  on  a  more 
statistically-.soimd  but  dated  and  some- 
what ambiguous  poll  now  8  years  out 
of  date. 

When  tlie  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel was  issued  in  1968,  State  and  local 
employees  engaged  tn  work  funded  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds  were 
also  hatched  to  the  same  extent  that 
Federal  workers  still  are.  Today  they  are 
not.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  as  a 
provision  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974,  sub- 
stantially un-Hatched  those  State  and 
local  employees.  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
scandal  yet. 


So,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has 
moved,  a  step  at  a  time.  The  next  step 
is  to  accord  to  Federal  onployees  es- 
sentially the  same  rights  that  other 
Americans  enjoy  to  participate  In  the 
political  decisionmaking  process  to  the 
extent  they  wish  to. 

This  Issue  of  Individual  rights  has  been 
turned,  by  some.  Into  an  anti-labor  is- 
sue. The  threat  they  see  Is  that  unions 
composed  of  Federal  workers  will  some- 
how gain  more  "clout"  that  will  enable 
tliem  to  get  a  "stranglehold"  on  our 
Government. 

That  their  members  will  be  free  to 
take  an  active  part  In  political  affairs 
is  unarguable.  But  that  is  the  right  of  all 
Americans,  is  it  not? 

That  imions  or  associations  or  clubs 
composed  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  free  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  public  issues  and  work  toward 
the  realization  of  their  freely  arrived  at 
goals  L";  also  true.  But  what  Is  wrong 
with  that? 

So  long  as  the  Senate  stands,  with  the 
House  across  the  way  and  vrith  the 
White  House  to  the  west  and  the  Court 
to  the  east  of  us,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
fear  that  Federal  employees  will  get  a 
stranglehold  on  this  Government.  They 
might  have  a  voice,  just  as  ever>'  other 
group  of  Americans  can  have.  But  if 
anyone  thinks  the  Federal  employee 
speaks  with  one  voice,  he  is  sadly  mis- 
taken. If  the  various  polls  cited  here 
yesterday  demonstrate  anything,  they 
demonstrate  that. 

In  1939,  when  the  Hatch  Act  was 
amended,  without  public  hearing-?  on  the 
bill  In  either  House,  incidentally,  and 
without  substantive  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate, only  about  one-third  of  the  Federal 
work  force  of  950,000  was  under  the 
merit  system.  Today  the  Federal  work 
force,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  is  con- 
siderably greater,  and  two-thirds  of  it 
is  under  the  merit  system.  That  system 
is  a  good  one.  It  can  use  strengthening, 
yes,  but  the  professionalism  of  that  work 
force  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion itself  in  administering  the  system 
these  people  labor  In  Is  such  that  it  In- 
sures much  greater  protection  for  the 
employee  than  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
depression  when  the  abuses  that  gave 
rise  to  the  Hatch  Act  arose.  And  those 
abuses  did  not  by-and-large  Involve  the 
career  civil  service,  but  rather  the  vari- 
ous programs  created  outside  the  com- 
petitive service  to  address  the  economic 
conditions  of  that  time. 

H.R.  8517  frees  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  focus  its  energies  on  the  task 
of  educating  employees  and  seeking  out 
both  potential  and  real  violations  of  the 
law.  It  goes  far  to  protect  the  employee 
against  coercion,  be  it  blunt  or  subtle, 
whether  from  a  supervisor  or  a  force 
outside  the  civil  service. 

The  Senate  has  been  told  that  this 
act,  permitting  employees  to  take  part 
volimtarily  and  on  their  own  free  time 
viill  have  a  corrosive  effect  on  them.  In 
other  words,  politics  is  a  corrosive  busi- 
ness. It  may  well  be  that  many  people 
beUeve  that  is  so,  which  is  unforttmate. 
All  100  Members  of  this  Senate  are  poli- 
ticians. All  100  Members  of  this  Senate 
presimiably  beheve  that  poUtlcs  is  at 
the    very    base    of    our    decisionmak- 
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ing  process.  If  poUtlcs  hM  become 
a  dirty  word  •moOK  some  people.  1ft  «lMald 
l3e  our  responsRiOity  to  miBfl  It  Heealtr 

3  million  Amerteans  out  there  we  alien- 
ated from  their  right  to  fully  perttdpate 
and  assist  In  the  uplifting  of  politics. 
They  are  people  who  have  passed  the 
tests  of  the  merit  sTstetn.  They  measnre 
up.  They  will  not  corrode  our  pcflltlcal 
system.  They  can  bring  to  it  modi  polish 
to  help  sWne  the  image,  if  that  is  their 
choice. 

Mr.  President,  many  things  have 
changed  since  1939.  The  Worics  Progress 
Administration,  in  whUAi  the  ahuses 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Hatch  Act  cen- 
tered, is  long  gone.  The  stringent  re- 
strictions on  the  lights  <rf  ttoe  yastly- 
tacreased  Federal  work  force,  however, 
remahi  as  a  holdover  from  those  hy-gone 
days.  ITiose  rights  shofuld  be  restored  and 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  curbing  abuses, 
which  is  where  HJl.  8617  pats  the  em- 
phasis. It  is  said  we  are  repealing  or 
"emasctdatlng"  the  Hatch  Act.  It  Is  true 
this  bin  would  work  some  significant 
changes  in  the  Hatch  Act,  up-dating  it 
to  conform  with  the  realities  of  1976. 
not  1939.  Those  changes  are  fiflly  Justl- 
fted,  for  it  is  a  serloos  business  to  curb 
the  rights  of  any  citierai. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  turn  to  a  series  of  amendments  that 
are  being  proposed  by  Members  of  this 
body.  It  is  appropriate  that  tiie  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  start  that  process.  We  have  no 
agreement  as  to  time.  We  have  no  limits^- 
tions  of  that  sort.  We  are  considering  the 
amendments  at  this  stage  on  their  sub- 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPTCER.  The  Chair 
wni  advise  the  Senator  that  floor  amend- 
ments are  not  In  order  until  the  com- 
mittee amendments  have  been  disposed 
of  unless  it  is  an  amendment  to  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  McOEE.  May  I  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Tliose  are  technical 
amendments.  It  does  not  violate  the  pro- 
cedures to  address  the  question  of  Ihe 
pending  amendment.  We  will  have  it 
formally  laid  before  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
that  Uttle  bookkeeping  matter  is  taken 
care  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEB.  The 
Senator  is  correct  The  Senator  could  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  ananimous  consent 
that  we  may  proceed  in  the  discussion 
of  a  pending  amendment  under  those 
ground  rules. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  does 
not  require  unanimous  consent.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  that  the  committee 
amendments  could  be  agreed  to  en  bice 
and  that  the  bill  as  so  amended  be  treated 
a.s  original  text. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  that  we  turn  now  to  the  amend- 
rDC:nt  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  as  the 
pending  busines. 
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Tbe  PRKBIDIKO  OFPECER.  Once  the 
mmmtttpe  senendments  are  dlqiosed  of 
we  ean  turn  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  aektag  tmanimous 
eonsent  that  before  tiie  committee 
aaaendments  are  dligxised  of,  because 
they  are  being  grouped  and  prepared  for 
submission,  that  we  allow  Genuor  Fong 
to  proceed,  with  the  understanding  that 
ve  simply  want  to  avoid  any  delay  that 
would  otherwise  ensue. 

Tlie  PBKamiNO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  refer  to  the  reported  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  ^^offigig  If  the  p^nijmnpf^trfiHpii 
win  advise  the  Senator  from  Wyoming: 
We  have  agreed  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  should  proceed  next.  Any  way  you 
want  it  phrased,  framed,  or  submitted, 
so  that  we  are  in  order,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectiQQ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  may 
offer  an  amendment  at  tviia  ^mo 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  says 
that  there  has  been  widespread  taUc  that 
««  are  r^jeallng  the  Hatch  Atib  by  the 
ixesent  legislation.  Although  the  legisla- 
tion which  Is  before  us  at  this  time  does 
not  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  in  toto.  in  sub- 
stance it  knocks  out  the  most  substantive 
part  of  the  present  Hatch  Act.  In  sub- 
stance, it  knocks  out  the  very  heait  of  the 
act. 

I  am  referring  to  sections  7323  and 
7324  of  the  United  States  Code.  Section 

7323  provides  as  toOows : 

i  7S28.  FoUUoal  eontxUNittane:  prahiblUoo. 

An  employee  In  an  Executive  ^c^ncy  {ex- 
cept one  appointed  by  tbe  President,  by  and 
with  the  advlos  azul  CMiaent  of  the  Senate) 
may  not  request  or  zecelve  from,  or  give  to, 
an  emioyee,  a  Ifember  of  Congress,  or  an 
oi&cer  of  a  tintformed  servlee  a  tiling  of 
▼alue  for  pdUtleal  purposes.  An  employee  who 
vlolatBe  IIilB  Bectton  shall  be  removed  from 
thfesoTloe. 

The  pending  legislation  does  away  with 
that  provision,  so  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  could  receive  and  could  solicit 
contributions  from  Federal  employees:  a 
Federal  employee  could  solicit  from  an- 
other Federal  employee  and  receive  from 
the  other  employee  a  contribution;-  and 
the  only  prohibition  is  that  a  superior 
could  not  solicit  or  receive  a  political  con- 
tribution from  a  subordinate  or  at  the 
place  of  employ  went. 

This  legislation  also  deletes  from  the 
present  Hatch  Act  another  very  substan- 
tive provision,  which  I  believe  is  the  most 
substantive  provision  in  the  Hatch  Act: 
S  7324.  Influeucing  elecUons;  taking  part  In 
political  campalgnf;  prohibitions; 
exceptions. 

(a)  An  employee  In  an  Executive  agency  or 
an  IndlTldaal  employed  by  the  government 
of  the  District  of  C!oIumbla  may  not — 

(1)  tme  Ms  official  authority  or  Inflnenci 
for  the  purpose  of  toterferlng  •with  or  af- 
fecting the  result  of  an  election; 

That  te  basically  retained  in  the  pend- 
ing blU;  but  this  second  part  of  section 

7324  is  entirely  wiped  out  by  the  legisla- 
tion before  us: 

(2)  take  an  active  part  In  political  nian- 
agenkeut  or  in  poUtical  campaigns. 

For   the   purpose  of   this  subeecti&n.    the 
phrase  'an  actire  part  iu  political  aoaiiage- 


meot  or  in  political  campslgBs"  *'^^f\^'  tjKwn 
Mte  of  pollttcml  ma—gwnsnt  or  poUtical 
cMnpalgntng  whlA  w«n  pniUbRea  on  Um 
part  of  employwB  In  tbe  eoBBpeCtttre  Bcimloe 
before  July  19. 1B40,  by  detennlnalteDs  of  the 
Civil  Service  Coaomlailon  aadar  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  I 


This  rule  has  been  In  effect  since  1907. 
when  President  Teddy  Roosevdt  de- 
clared by  executive  order  that  there 
should  be  no  active  cami>algning  or  par- 
tisan management  by  Federal  employees. 
This  is  really  the  heart  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
This  provision,  which  deals  with  the  pro- 
hibition on  pcditlcal  management  or  en- 
gaging in  political  campaigns,  is  the 
heart  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  Includes  the 
problbttion  against  soliciting  or  the  re- 
ceiving of  a  political  contribution.  When 
ttie  distinguished  chairman  of  tiiis  com- 
mittee said  tiiat  we  are  not  repealing  the 
H&tdi  Act.  te(±(nically  he  Is  correct,  but 
sidjslantlvely  he  is  not,  because  we  arc 
really  gutting  the  Hatdh  Act,  emasculat- 
ing It  as  ve  know  It  today . 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  distm- 
guidted  Senator  ^Fnxn  Alasika  (Mr. 
Stevens)  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  speaking  for  Vbe  legisla- 
tion, in  wWch  he  said,  as  recorded  in 
the  CoRUKESsionAL  Recorb  on  pa^e 
5822: 

Tinder  current  law,  a  Tiederal  employee  Is 
In  vtolatian  of  the  Hatch  Act  by  having  a 
partisan  candidate's  bumper  stKker  on  bis 
her  auto,  or  a  randfclate's  dgn  In  his  yard, 
even  Hinwgh  that  sticker  or  algn  may  have 
been  placed  there  by  tbe  ftdecal  cnplayes's 
spouse  or  family  member.  The  Hiatch  Act.  in 
fact,  not  cnly  restzlcta  the  Federal  employee 
from  participating  In  political  acttvltles.  but 
In  reality  It  actually  prohibits  the  Federal 
wnployBe*8  famfly  Tram  certain  political  In- 
volvement as  wen. 

This  is  the  statement  made  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  troax  Alas- 
ka. Mr.  President,  that  statement  Is  not 
correct  I  called  and  asked  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  look  at  that  state- 
ment and  give  me  a  reply,  and  this  is  the 
reply  I  received  this  morning  from  the 
C^vll  Service  Commission.  I  read  it  for 
inclusion  in  the  Racau> : 

Senator  Stevens  was  misintormed  iu  Eome 
of  his  remarks  on  Tuesday.  He  stated  it  is  in 
Tiolation  of  the  Hatch  Act  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees to  have  bumper  stlCkecs  on  their  cars 
or  a  candMate%  sign  In  tbetr  yai<ds,  even  If 
placed  there  by  a  spouse  or  faintly  member. 
He  stated  that  the  Hatch  Act  in  reality  pro- 
hlMts  an  eatpioyte'm  family  from  certain  po- 
litical involvement  as  ireU. 

This  Is  simply  wroag.  The  Oommission's 
regulations  specifically  allow  employees  to 
"display  a  political  picture,  sticker,  bade  or 
btrtton."  (5  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
738.111(a)  (3)).  Bmall  yard  stngs  and  window 
posters  are  in  basically  the  eaaie  category  of 
permitted  aettrity.  Farther  the  Hatch  Act 
applies  (mly  to  employees,  cot  to  an  em- 
ployee's spouse  or  to  other  XoinUy  members 
who  are  not  themselves  also  employees. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  a  member 
of  a  Federal  empkqme's  family  ean  do 
anything.  Nothing  In  Che  Kiteh  Act  pro- 
httiits  that  member  of  an  employee's 
family  from  caaqialgning  aethwly  or  be- 
coming a  campaign  manager,  or  becom- 
ing a  candidate  for  oSee.  Even  llie  Fed- 
eral employee  hfansidf  oould  carry  a 
badge.  He  ooald  dL^?lay  a  sticker  saying 
"I  am  for  Senator  so  and  so."  That  is 
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permissible.  So  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
yesterday  is  wrong,  and  I  vvlsh  to  correct 
the  record. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONO.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent,  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yield- 
ing. 

Recalling  back  a  few  years  ago.  the 
question  came  up  before  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  as  I  recall,  when 
they  were  thinking  of  the  spouse  doing 
things  not  permitted  the  employee  imder 
the  act,  the  Commission  said  that  if  the 
spouse  were  acting  as  agent  for  the  em- 
ployee, then  it  would  be  prohibited.  If,  in 
effect,  the  spouse  were  acting  at  the  em- 
ployee's command.  If  we  are  talking 
about  a  male  employee,  I  do  not  know 
how  one  can  make  his  wife  do  something 
that  she  does  not  want  to  do.  We  think 
of  husband  and  wife  as  being  independ- 
ent and  doing  things  that  they  either 
want  to  do  or  do  not  want  to  do.  I  do  not 
know  how  one  would  prove  that  the  act  of 
a  spouse  was  really  the  act  of  an  em- 
ployee. 

Mr.  PONG.  Unless  the  .spou.se  will 
testify  as  such,  but  one  cannot  get  any 
spouse  to  testify  as  such. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  doubt  that. 
There  also  might  be  a  question  of  rules 
of  evidence  involved. 

But  I  recall  when  I  was  a  classified 
employee,  and  I  was  one  for  more  than 
26  years.  I  expect  I  was  such  an  employee 
about  as  long  as  any  other  Member  of 
Congress.  I  was  working  under  the  Clas- 
sified Civil  Service.  While  an  attorney 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  my  wife 
was  active  in  politics,  although  I  was  not 
active,  as  I  was  covered  by  the  Hatch 
Act  and  by  the  existing  provisions  of 
law. 

So.  I  agree  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  certainly  with  the  Commis- 
sion's view.  I  think  this  is  done  all  the 
time  and  done  openly  and  knowingly, 
and  the  Commission  Is  aware  that  other 
members  of  families  can  participate  and 
the  act  applies  to  the  employee  only. 

Mr.  FONG.  Just  to  the  employee. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  bringing  this  matter  up  and 
yielding  to  me  briefly. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  tb.;ink  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

I  shall  go  further  and  ^how  what  the 
pexmitted  activities  aie  under  tlie  Hatch 
Act  at  present. 

A  Pederal  employee  i.s  now  permitted 
a  wide  range  of  activities,  mainly: 

Pirst,  register  and  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion; 

Second,  express  his  opinion  as  an  in- 
dividual privately  and  publicly  on  politi- 
cal subjects  and  candidates: 

Third,  display  a  pohtical  picture, 
sticker,  badge,  or  button: 

Fourtli,  make  a  financial  contribution 
to  a  political  party  or  organization; 

Fifth,  participate  in  the  nonpartisan 
activities  of  a  civic,  commimlty,  social, 
labor,  or  professional  organization,  or  of 
a  similar  organization; 


Sixth,  be  a  member  of  a  political  party 
or  other  political  organlssation  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  activities  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law; 

Seventh,  attend  a  political  convention, 
rally,  fund-raising  function,  or  other 
pohtical  gathering; 

Eighth,  sign  a  political  petitloii  as  an 
individual; 

Ninth,  take  an  active  part,  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate,  or  in  support  of  an 
independent  candidate,  in  a  nonpartisan 
election. 

In  specified  municipalities,  having  high 
concentrations  of  Federal  employees,  as 
in  the  home  State  of  the  distingt;lshed 
Senator  from  Virginia,  or  in  Maryland — 
and  there  are  4  places  in  Maryland.  11 
in  Virginia,  and  13  in  other  States- 
employees  may  be  independent  candi- 
dates for  and  serve  in  elective  ofBce  and 
as  independents  and  may  take  an  active 
part  in  political  management  and  cam- 
paigns in  connection  with  partisan  elec- 
tions for  local  ofiRces  of  the  municipality 
or  political  subdivision. 

Tenth,  be  politically  active  in  coimec- 
tion  with  a  question  which  is  not  spectfi- 
cally  identified  with  a  political  party, 
such  as  a  constitutional  amendment,  ref- 
erendiun.  and  so  forth; 

Eleventh,  serve  as  an  election  judge 
or  clerk,  or  in  a  similar  position  to  per- 
form nonpartisan  duties; 

Twelfth,  otherwise  participate  fully  in 
public  affairs,  except  sus  prohibited  by 
law.  in  a  maimer  which  does  not  ma- 
terially compromise  the  efficiency  or  in- 
tegrity of  an  employee  or  the  neutrality, 
efflciency.  or  integrity  of  the  agency. 

So,  one  can  say,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many,  many  things  that  a  Federal 
employee  can  do  and  is  permitted  to  do 
under  tlie  current  Hatch  Act. 

The  only  few  things  that  he  cannot  do 
are  that  he  cannot  actively  compaign  or 
be  a  campaign  manager  for  political  of- 
fice and  he  cannot  solicit  or  receive  a  po- 
litical contribution  for  a  political  candi- 
date. 

.^^1ENDMENT    NO.     1276 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1276. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senutor  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono)  pro- 
pusi-.-   an  ameudinent  numbered   1276. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlioiit 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  Ls  as  follows: 

Oil  page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  Immediately  after  uie 
."t'mlcolon.  Insert  "and". 

On  pa^e  4.  strike  out  lines  3  through  C. 
:uid  in.serl  In  Ueu  thereol  the  following: 

"(D)  Includes  the  provision  of  personal 
i^ervi.'es  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
uominailon  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
individual  to  elective  office  or  for  the  purpose 
of  otherwi.se  influencing;  the  result.s  of  any 
eleclion;". 

On  page  4.  line  7,  .strike  om  "cSi"  ai:d  ii.- 
•>ert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Oil  page  4.  line  10.  strike  out  "'6t"  atul 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■(5)". 

On  paiL,'e  6,  .strike  out  Um.s  4  and  5,  hikI 
lii-ifri  in  lieu   thereof  tlie  foUnwhig: 


"(3)  knowingly  give  or  hand  over  to  or 
solicit,  aoc«pt,  or  receive,  or  be  In  any  man- 
ner  concerned  wltb  soUdtlDg,  accepting,  or 
receiving  from  another  employee,  a  political 
Cv^ntrlbutlon;". 

On  page  6,  strike  out  Unea  8  through  13 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"receiving,  a  political  contribution  in  any 
room  or  buUdlng  occupied  In  the  discharge 
of  official  duties  by — ". 

On  page  6,  line  14.  strike  out  '(1)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  "(it)"  nnd 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(Bi". 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment. No.  1276,  .seeks  to  accomplish  two 
objective.^: 

Unst,  this  amendment  includes  within 
the  definition  of  "political  contribution" 
the  'provision  of  iiersonal  services  for 
the  purposes  of  influencing  tlie  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election  of  any  in- 
dividual to  elective  office  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  otherwise  influencing  the  results 
of  any  election." 

"Personal  services "  could  mean  such 
pohtical  activities  as  ringing  doorbells 
and  handing  out  literature.  With  this 
definition  of  "personal  services,"  solicita- 
tion of  more  than  financial  contributions 
would  be  prohibited.  And  why  not,  when 
such  personal  services  are  often  more 
valuable  than  financial  contributions. 
My  amendment  would  protect  employees 
from  behig  pressured  into  providing  thi« 
type  of  service,  as  well  as  from  being 
pressured  into  providing  Ihiancial  con- 
tributlons. 

Under  the  Federal  election  laws,  a  per- 
son is  allowed  to  contribute  up  to  $1,000 
to  a  candidate.  But  what  about  a  person 
who  contributes  his  labor  to  a  campaign 
valued  at  many  thousands  of  dollars? 

Since  HJl.  8617  would  place  restraints 
on  the  contribution  of  money,  I  believe 
it  is  only  right  and  fair  to  place  re- 
straints on  the  contribution  of  personal 
service  Intended  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
any  political  election.  Tliis  is  partfc- 
ularly  so  in  the  case  of  Pederal  em- 
ployees because  of  theh:  public  identity 
as  a  part  of  the  Government,  particularlj- 
so  in  a  superior-subordinate  relatlon- 
.ship.  Should  a  superior  be  allowed  to 
solicit  his  subordinate  to  go  and  ring 
doorbells,  pass  out  literature,  or  speak 
up  for  his  candidate?  This  amendment 
says  no. 

Second,  the  amendment  also  prohibits 
employees— regardless  of  their  superior- 
subordinate  relationship — not  only  from 
giving  a  pohtical  contribution  to  another 
employee  but  also  from  asking  for  or 
receiving  such  a  contribution  from 
another  employee.  My  amendment  is 
intended  to  reduce  the  Incidence  and 
temptation  of  both  giving  and  receiving 
political  contributions  under  coercion, 
subtle  or  otherwise. 

It  eliminates  the  superior-subordinate 
relationship  and  prohibits  tlie  receiving 
and  giving  of  contributions  between  all 
employees. 

There  are  many  ways  an  aggressive 
employee  can  exert  subtle  political  in- 
fluence on  his  fellow  workers  even 
though  he  may  not  be  a  superior  of 
those  employees.  It  is  not  enough  to  ban 
soliciting  by  superiors;  as  HJl.  8617  pro- 
poses; the  prohibition  must  extend  to 
all  employees  since,  through  subtle  and 
not  so  subtle  moan.s,  it  Ls  jxxssible  for 
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xuoisuperiois  to  vmlj.  ooerdon  on  oUier 
employeeB.  vl»  would  hxn  no  prokec- 
yoQ  unless  ui  SBic&dBMDft  nciiM  I  aBi 
pzopostng  Is  adD|)*ed. 

Tkte  the  faypalhettcal  BttwMoB  irtddi 
Cart  Goodman,  Gcsienl  OoobbA  of  ttie 
Civfl  Service  Oommteskm.  piMMited  at 
the  Senate  committee  beaitas  cm  HH. 
8617: 

A  --superior"  iB  known  to  be  aetlvelr  eam- 
palgning  for  candidate  "X".  One  of  hli  or  ber 
subordinate*,  who  Is  genwrally  known  to  b« 
peisonaUy  close  to  tbe  mperior.  or  wbo  la 
known  to  be  the  superior's  "rictat-taand  man". 
but  is  not  supertor  to  other  amptoyees  within 
tbe  definition  set  forth  in  the  bUl,  ap- 
proaches ottier  emptoyees  in  front  of  the 
building,  or  in  the  parking  lot  or  at  their 
Individual  resldexMses.  and  aoUcits  oontrlbu- 
Uons  for  candldato  "X".  Those  employees  so 
BoUclted  must  decide  if  It  Is  expedient  for 
them  to  either  oontributo  or  decline  to  con- 
tribute, being  aware  of  the  pcesIbUlty  that 
the  Bupertor  may  learn  whether  or  not  a  con- 
tribution was  BUMie.  They  would  also  he 
aware  that  It  voiUd  be  eztnmdy  diffleolt. 
If  not  for  aU  practical  pmpota  Impaeslhle. 
to  prove  that  any  partiealar  enqriOTee  Is  pro- 
moted, or  passed  over  for  promotlan,  becaaae 
be  or  she  made  a  poUtlcal  contribution  or 
failed  to  make  a  poUtlcal  contilbutlon.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  superior 
Instructed  or  even  suggested  to  tbe  rab- 
ordlnate  that  oontrlbuttons  tfiould  be  ao- 
Udted.  Even  if  that  liad  oocurred.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  such  evldmoe  could  be  obtained. 
since  the  subordinate  would  not  be  in  vtola- 
Uon  by  soUcltlng  and  would  have  no  reason 
to  Implicate  the  superior. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act  today,  such  a  situa- 
tion cannot  arise  stnoe  the  superior  cannot 
be  actively  nannpale7>tne  or  even  tf  be  eonld, 
his  -right-hand  man"  eonld  not  be  engaged 
In  solicitation  or  other  poUtleal  management. 

Such  a  case  as  I  liave  Just  ilhiatisted  oould 
not  be  successfully  prosecuted  under  H.B. 
8617. 

Another  illostration  of  sobtle  coercion 
was  cited  by  lifi-.  Goodman : 

An  employee  Is  aware  of  a  vacancy  whidi 
would  be  a  promotlan  for  him.  He  also  Is 
aware  that  tbe  person  who  will  make  the 
selection  Is  actively  summrttng  a  particular 
candidate.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  another 
employee  wbo  will  be  In  competition  for  the 
vacancy  is  also  working  actively  on  behalf  of 
the  same  candldato. 

Oar  first  employee  must  now  make  a  ded- 
Blon  with  respect  to  his  own  aettvtty.  Can  be 
really  afford  not  to  also  campaign  for  ttiat 
candidate?  Or  can  he  afford  to  exercise  his 
"right"  of  choice  by  actively  campaigning  for 
the  opposition? 

What  Is  at  play  here  Is  internal  coercion — 
the  employee  Is  caught  between  the  prover- 
bial rock  and  the  hard  place. 

Today  he  need  not  be  concerned  about 
making  this  no-win  choice — be  is  hatohed; 
he  is  protected. 

Still  another  illustration  can  be 
offered: 

How  abo\it  the  employee  engaged  In  polit- 
ical management  who  suddenly  finds  that  the 
opr>o«itiou  candidate  Is  his  boas;  or  worse  yet 
(hat  the  candidate  he  just  suooeasfully  helped 
defeat  now  Is  boss  and  Is  responsible  for  his 
promotions,  work  assignmenta,  leave,  eto.? 

Are  all  political  activists  of  such  pure  heart 
'.  hat  they  can  and  will  oompletely  overlook 
the  fact  that  subordinates  deprived  tbem  of 
e;f;ctive  offices  they  worked  so  hard  to  obtain? 

Those  who  oppose  the  presmt  Hatch 
Act  argue  that  the  act  restriets  the  politi- 
cal freedom  of  Federal  employees  and 
thereby  Infringes  on  tbelr  fizst  amexxl- 

ment  rights.  But  as  John  Bolton  points 


out  In  his  recmt  study.  "The  Hatch 
Act-^  Ctvll  UbertazlaD  Dtfeose."  there 
are  o^hff  Tn^j^vrtf^Tit  fli^rt  ajneodment  val- 
ticB  vfakSi  supporrthe  piesait  restraints 
on  the  political  activities  of  fMeral  em- 
ployees, ^niese  fan  into  two  broad  cate- 
gories: First,  Government  workers  have 
a  T^t  to  be  free  from  political  coercion, 
not  cndy  from  tttttr  superiors  bat  from 
fhdr  cowuilieis  as  well.  liSy  amoidment 
Is  designed  to  protect  the  first  amend- 
ment il^ts  of  the  Federal  employee  to  be 
free  from  political  coercion  or  influence 
Off  his  fellow  employees,  r^ardless  of 
superior-siibordinate  relationship. 

John  Bolkm,  in  discussing  first  amend- 
ment rifi^ts,  says,  further,  that  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  general  public 
are  at  stake  here,  too,  for  the  public's 
willingness  to  speak  or  associate  may  be 
cfaiBed  If  It  beUeves  that  its  political  ac- 
ttvltar.  or  lack  of  political  activity,  will 
make  a  difference  in  Uie  way  it  is  treated 
by  a  politically  active  bureaucracy. 


FKIHEBAT.  WORKERS  NOT 
UlTBEflb' 


'SECOND-CLASS 


In  discussing  first  amendment  rights, 
proponents  of  Hit.  &617  have  advanced 
the  Egpedous  claim  that  the  Hatch  Act  re- 
duces Federal  employees  to  the  status  of 
"second-class  citizens,"  depriving  them 
of  their  first  amendment  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  association.  But  Mr. 
President,  what  about  the  first  amend- 
ment ili^ts  of  the  Federal  employee  to  be 
left  alone  from  the  influence  of  his  fel- 
low employees? 

The  right  to  participate  in  political 
activities  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
absolute.  In  n.S.  Clivfl  Service  Commis- 
sion against  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
that  provisian  In  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  which  prohibits  Federal  employees 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  p(4ttical 
management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
the  very  provision  HJl.  8617  ,wouId 
repeal. 

The  Court  held  that: 

A  major  thesis  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  that 
to  serve  this  great  end  of  government — ^the 
iaapartlal  execution  of  the  laws — It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Federal  employees  not,  for  example. 
take  formal  positions  in  political  parties,  not 
undertake  to  play  substantial  roles  in  par- 
tisan pcdltlcal  campaigns  and  not  run  for 
office  on  partisan  political  tickets.  Porbiddlng 
activities  like  these  will  reduce  the  hazards 
to  fair  and  effective  government. 

There  Is  another  consideration  in  this 
Judgment:  It  is  not  only  important  that  toe 
government  and  Its  employees  In  fact  avoid 
practicing  political  justice,  but  It  is  also 
critical  that  toey  appear  to  tbe  pubUc  to  be 
avoiding  It,  if  confidence  in  the  E3rstem  of 
representative  government  Is  not  to  be 
eroded  to  a  disastrous  extent. 

The  Supreme  Comt  has  repeatedly 
held  that  the  interests  of  society  must 
be  balanced  against  tlie  interests  of  the 
individual.  In  this  case,  it  is  reasonable, 
and  the  lesson  of  history  shows  it  is 
necessary,  to  curtail  the  political  activi- 
ties of  Federal  employees  in  tiie  interests 
of  society  and  also  in  the  interests  of  tbe 
employees.  Federal  employees  know  this. 
Impartial  administration  of  the  law 
without  regard  to  personal  convictions 
or  political  aflaiiations  is  required  for  a 
fair  and  efficient  Government. 


Even  if  Intensive  involvement  In  poli- 
tics does  not  taint  an  empk>yee*s  ad- 
minfetratkin  of  the  law— an  unlikely  sit- 
uatton  it  would  certainly  tamt  the  pob- 
Uc's  percesrtion  of  Oovprnment  affairs. 
More  Oian  a  few  cIMtenii.  one  suspects, 
would  be  if!«?ff  vlllbig  to  'v>»»q'Jy  volim- 
tarfly  with  Internal  Revenue  Sendee  reg- 
ulations, were  the  Begional  Director  of 
the  Revalue  Service  also  t2ie  manager 
of  a  Governor's  campaign 

Moreover,  the  interests  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Federal  enu>loyees.  those 
with  no  burning  desire  to  become  in- 
volved in  partisan  affairs,  seexa.  to  require 
that  restraints  be  placed  upon  the  am- 
bitions of  their  more  politically  inclined 
coworkers. 

PCHjnCAI.  RICBTS  OF  nDERAI.  EMFIOT^BS 

N<v  are  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
Federal  employees  sertoosly  impaired. 
While  there  are  prohfl>ited  activities  un- 
der the  Hatch  Act,  ttiere  are  at  least  as 
many  pennissflale  activities.  An  employee 
may  register  and  vote  ia  any  tftoction; 
express  his  opinion  privately  and  pub- 
licly on  political  subjects  and  candidates ; 
display  a  politleal  picture,  sticker,  badge, 
or  button ;  participate  in  the  nonpartisui 
acttvilies  oi.  a  civic,  community,  social, 
labor,  or  professional  organisation;  be  a 
member  of  a  political  party  and  partici- 
ple in  its  activities  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  law;  attend  a  politica!  con- 
vention, rally,  fnndraielng  function,  or 
other  p(ditical  gathering;  sign  a  petition 
as  an  Individual;  be  potttieaSy  active  in 
connection  with  a  question  not  specifi- 
cally identified  with  a  political  party, 
such  as  a  constitutional  amendment,  ref- 
erendima,  approval  of  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance or  any  other  question  or  issue  of 
a  similar  character;  tuad  sei-ve  as  an  elec- 
tion judge  or  clerk,  or  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  perform  nonpartisan  duties  as 
prescribed  by  State  or  local  law. 

In  addition,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  determined  that  in  certain  mu- 
nicipalities in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  in  a  municipality  In  which  the 
majority  of  voters  are  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  in 
the  dom^lic  Interest  of  employees  for 
them  to  iMulicipate  in  local  elections. 
In  these  designated  mimlcipalities,  an 
employee  Is  permitted  to  run  in  a  parti- 
san election  if  he  nms  as  an  independent 
candidate. 

Employees  who  reside  In  areas  which 
do  not  qualify  under  the  criteria  cited 
above,  may  also  run  for  public  office  and 
engage  in  political  activity,  but  only  in 
a  nonpartisan  election. 

Nattian  Wolkomir,  rro-'dent  cf  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
rloyees,  has  caps'aled  the  issue  very 
clearly  when  he  said: 

Claims  that  the  Hatch  Act  makes  '•sc.c.-.nd- 
class  citizens"  of  Pederal  employees  Is  Ju.st 
so  much  eyewash.  Federal  employees  ere  not 
denied  reasonable  and  appropriate  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process.  Oddly,  many 
of  those  who  moan  most  loudly  about  this 
moth-eaten  cUche  fall  to  exercise  tbe  basic 
and  most  elementary  action  of  a  citizen, 
namely,  to  register  and  vote. 

Robert  £.  Hampt(m,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Post  Ofttce  and  Civil 
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Service  Committee  that  a  record  number 
of  people  In  recent  Tears  have  expressed 
Interest  In  Federal  employment  and  most 
of  them  were  vrell  aware  of  the  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  on  their  political  activity 
If  they  accepted  a  PMeral  Job.  Evidently, 
these  Indlvldtials  don't  think  the  Hatch 
Act  makes  them  second-class  citizens, 
Chairman  Hampton  said,  and  the  polit- 
ical restrictions  are  not  a  deterrent  to 
their  se^dng  Federal  employment. 

Lastly.  let  lis  remember  this  all-impor- 
tant fact  about  the  Hatch  Act:  It  prop- 
erly recognizes  that  one  cannot  adminis- 
ter the  law  Impartially  while  advocating 
partisan  reform. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Hatch  Act  does 
not  deny  a  citizen  his  right  to  manage  a 
political  campaign  or  to  run  for  political 
ofiBce.  But  let  that  citizen  stay  out  of 
Federal  employmoit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hatch  Act  does 
not  deny  the  qualified  citizen  the  privi- 
lege of  a  secure,  well-paying  post  in  the 
civil  service.  But  let  that  citizen  stay  out 
of  partisan  poUtics.  In  short,  the  message 
of  the  Hatch  Act  is  this:  One  has  no 
inherent  right  under  Uie  Constitution 
to  be  a  FWeral  employee  and  a  politician 
at  the  same  time.  To  put  it  in  colloquial 
language:  you  catmot  have  it  both  ways; 
you  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  too. 

Let  us  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  by  Congress 
36  years  ago  as  an  answer  to  widespread 
scandals  and  abuses,  such  as  the  solici- 
tation of  Oovemment  workers  for  polit- 
ical contributions  and  the  hiring  and  fir- 
ing of  workers  on  the  basis  of  political 
affiliations. 

My  ameiuiment  goes  to  the  heart  of 
this  problem.  By  prt^biting  one  em- 
ployee from  soUclting  another  and  from 
being  solicited  by  another,  we  will  have 
done  what  the  present  Hatch  Act  wa.s 
designed  to  do. 

Congresss  passed  the  Hateli  Act  in 
1939,  at  a  time  of  extensive  corruption 
In  the  Federal  workforce.  Under  the  New 
Deal,  the  Works  Progres  Administra- 
tion— ^WPA — ^funded  wholly  or  par- 
tially over  3  million  public  works  jobs  in 
areas  of  high  imemplojTnent.  Public  in- 
dignation grew  over  reports  of  wide- 
spread financial  sohcitation  by  Demo- 
cratic Party  officials  from  WPA  workers 
as  a  condition  of  continued  WPA  em- 
plojrment.  salary  advancement,  and  fa- 
vorable Job  assignment. 

As  a  result  of  these  allegation.s  of  po- 
litical corruption  smd  accepting  such 
contributions,  the  Senate  created  a  spe- 
cial investigating  committee  headed  by 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas.  Tlie 
Sheppard  committee's  report  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1939.  contained  numerous  docu- 
mented cases  of  poUtical  coereion  that 
occmTed  in  10  States.  These  examples 
of  coercion  dealt  with  the  soliciting  and 
the  receiving  of  financial  contributions 
fix>m  WPA  workers,  which  my  amend- 
ment hopes  to  cure. 

Conunittee  Investigators  obtained  affi- 
davits from  WPA  workers  which  showed 
extensive  sohcitation  of  financial  con- 
tributions from  WPA  workers  by  WPA 
supervisors  closely  associated  with  local 
poUtical  organizations  which,  in  turn, 
were  afBliated  with  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Continued  employment  on  WPA  proj- 


ects, as  well  as  promotlMis  and  favorable 
work  assignments,  were  often  contingent 
upon  direct  financial  contributions  to 
local  party  organizations  or  the  pur- 
chase of  tickets  to  various  fundraising 
functions. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  $70,000  had  been  raised 
for  the  Governor's  campaign  from  State 
employees  whose  salaries  had  been 
partly  or  wholly  derived  from  funds  paid 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  that  $24,000 
had  been  raised  for  a  Senator's  campaign 
from  WPA  employees  and  from  other 
State  employees  receiving  Federal 
money. 

The  committee  found  particular  abuses 
by  admihistrative  personnel  ir  tlie  WPA 
In  Kentucky ;  specifically,  they  had  made 
a  systematic  canvass  oi  certified  WPA 
workers,  that  workers  had  been  hired 
and  fired  on  the  basis  of  political  affilia- 
tion, and  tliat  WPA  workers  had  been 
solicited  for  political  contributions. 

Ba.sed  on  these  findings,  the  Sheppard 
committee  recommended  that  Congress 
pass  legislation  to  prohibit  the  political 
coercion  and  political  contributions  of 
all  Federal  employees.  The  spectacular 
evidence  of  patronage  politics  prompted 
Congre.ss  to  respond  quickly,  and  the 
Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  the  same 
year. 

Now.  36  yeais  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  after  a  verj'  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  Sheppard  committee 
of  poUtical  coercion,  political  financial 
solicitation,  and  receiving  of  contribu- 
tions, proponents  of  H.R.  8617  seek  to 
repeal  the  time -tested  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  which  have  protected  Fed- 
eral employees  for  so  long  and  so  weU. 

I  Implore  my  coUeagues  not  to  forget 
the  sordid  poUtical  past  which  prompted 
an  earUer  Cwigress  to  enact  the  1939  law 
and  to  strike  down  the  current  eflfort  to 
permit  all-out  partisan  politics  at  the 
Federal  level  and  open  the  way  for  a  re- 
tiUTi  to  the  "spoils  system"  of  the  past. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  open  the  flood- 
gates to  all-out  politicking  by  Federal 
employees.  I  caU  attention  to  a  letter 
from  an  outstanding  organization,  the 
National  ClvU  Service  League,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  dated  December 
8, 1975. 1  would  like  to  read  excerpts  from 
the  letter,  which  begins  by  stating  the 
National  CivU  Service  League  opposes 
H.R.  8617  and  other  similar  legislation  as 
f oUows : 

These  bill.s.  which  woiila  •.  irlUHllv  repeal 
tlie  Hatch  Act.  are,  in  our  optiitou.  inimical 
to  merit  employment  and  apt  to  lead  to  a 
rebirtli  of  the  ".spoils  .<ivstem''  against  which 
the  League  has  fonght  lor  more  than  90  years. 
Without  the  Hatch  Act  or  oomparahle  limita- 
tioiw  on  employees"  political  activities,  our 
traditional  civil  service  .sy.stem,  and  with  It 
the  impartial  and  efficient  tran-saollon  of  the 
publlc'.s  business,  would  be  serlou.sly  jeopard- 
ized. At  best,  there  would  be  constant  tension 
and  suHplcion  between  politically  active  em- 
ployees and  their  co-workers,  by  all  Indica- 
tions a  majority,  whose  primary  concern  Is 
that  their  career.-^  continue  to  be  dependent 
on  performance  rather  than  political  al- 
legiance. At  worst,  the  fears  of  political  coer- 
cion and  IntUnldstlon  voiced  by  many-  federal 
employees  would  be  realized. 

The  leaciiie  goes  on  further  and  says: 


Although  It  Is  true  that  HJl.  M17  con- 
taina  proTislona  designed  to  prevent  coer- 
cion, the  League  feeU  that  they  are  Inade- 
quate to  combat  the  kind  of  subtle  and  In- 
direct Intimidation  which  would  be  meet 
likely  to  occur.  Some  will  argue,  too,  that  In 
the  absence  of  the  Hatch  Act's  restrlctlouB. 
employee  organizations  wlU  protect  their 
members.  This  may  be  a  remedy  for  some 
workers,  though  the  capacity  and  will  of 
employee  groups  to  perform  this  task  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Moreover,  this  provides  no 
solace  for  mostly  unorganized  Government 
executives — precisely  the  group  which  was 
most  sorely  pressed  during  the  Watergate- 
related  assault  on  the  merit  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  views  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League,  which  has 
been  the  watchdog  of  the  merit  system 
since  1883  when  it  was  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  the  original  Pendleton 
Civil  Service  Act.  With  its  long  history  in 
t>ehalf  of  merit  employment,  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  has  ample 
reason  to  fear  the  rebirth  of  the  "spoils 
system  "  through  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
8617.  I  fully  share  that  concern  and 
commend  the  league  for  its  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  blU  before  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  1276,  which  is  the 
amendment  we  are  now  considering,  is  a 
step  toward  keeping  partisan  poUtics  out 
of  the  civil  service  merit  system.  It 
would  prohibit  the  receiving  and  giv- 
ing of  political  contributions  between  all 
employees — not  only  between  the  "su- 
perior' or  supervisor  and  the  employees 
below  him.  ThLs  would  minimize  the  op- 
portunities for  political  pressures  and 
coercion  among  aU  Federal  perscainel. 

As  pointed  out  earUer,  my  amend- 
ment would  have  the  other  objective  of 
protecting  employees  from  being  pres- 
sured into  providing  not  only  financial 
contributions  but,  just  as  important, 
from  bemg  pressured  into  providing  non- 
monetary "personal  services."  These 
"personal  services"  Include  such  poUtlca] 
activities  as  rhiglng  doorbells  and  hand- 
ing out  Uterature. 

We  in  Congress  are  debating  Hatch 
Act  legislation  at  a  very  sensitive  period 
in  our  Nation's  history.  As  we  are  aU 
aware,  most  of  the  American  pubUc  take 
a  critical  and  cynical  view  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Oovemment.  particularly 
at  the  Federal  level.  Theh:  disenchant- 
ment with  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  reflected  in  the  pubUc's  low  es- 
teem as  reported  In  public  opinion  polls. 
If  the  word  "politics"  was  a  dirty  word 
before.  I  am  afraid  it  is  regarded  even 
more  so  today,  in  tlie  wake  of  the  Water- 
gate experience  and  the  many  other  po- 
litical scandals  since  then.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  very  much  aware  of  the 
skeptical,  hostile  attitude  of  Americans 
generaUy  toward  any  efforts  to  open  up 
partisan  poUtics  to  nearly  3  million  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  Hatch  Act 
has  served  our  Nation  weU.  It  has  kept 
our  Federal  Civil  Service  system  Im- 
partial, independent,  and  relatively  free 
from  partisan  politics.  It  has  assured 
the  American  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  operated  by  civil  servants  pro- 
tected by  the  Hatch  Act  so  they  can 
render  fair,  nonpartisan,  efficient  public 
service. 
My  amendment   v.ould  heli>  prevent 


the  scutthng  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  pro- 
vide the  protectlfcm  the  Federal  cwpioyeeB 
want  and  should  have.  Tliertfore^  I  urge 

its  approval.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "Who  seeks 

recognition? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  suggest  the  absence  M  a 
quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  clerk 

will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord 
with  a  colloquy  with  the  Parliamentarian 
just  before  we  started  the  discussion  of 
Senator  Fonc's  amendment  No,  1276,  I 
now  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and,  as  agreed,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  pm-poses  of  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  have  no  objection. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  8,  inaert 
the  foUowing: 

"  I  b )  Nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  the 
use  by  any  employee  of  any  information  com- 
ing to  him  in  the  cotuse  of  his  employment 
or  official  duties  for  any  purpose  where  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law. 

On  page  S,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
strike  '  "(b)"  and  Insert  "  "(c)"; 

On  page  6,  in  line  22,  strike  "duty,  etc.;" 
and  Insert  "duty;"; 

One  page  8.  beginning  in  line  17,  strike 
out:  "occurs.  The  precedtog  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  an  employee  is  other- 
wise on  leave." 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "occurs,  unless 
the  employee  is  otherwise  on  leave." 

On  page  9.  In  line  9.  strike  "foregoing"; 

On  psige  10,  In  line  11,  strike  "year."  "  and 
insert  "year"; 

On  page  13,  beginning  in  Une  8,  strike  "a 
notice  by  certified  mall,  return  receipt  re- 
quested" and  insert  "a  WTltten  notice  by 
certified  mail"; 

On  page  14,  in  line  17,  strike  "duly"; 

On  page  14,  in  line  20,  strike  "duly  filed," 
and  insert  "filed  within  the  time  allowed."; 

On  page  18,  in  line  11.  strike  "Board. 
Thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify",  and  In- 
sert "Board  which  shall  then  certify"; 

On  page  25,  under  "Subchapter  HI— PoUtl- 
cfU  Activities,  Sec.  7325.",  strike  "duty,  etc.;" 
and  in.sert  "duty;". 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  my  understanding, 
Mr.  Piesident — and  I  propound  this  to 
the  Parliamentarian — that  the  Fong 
amendment  is  now  officiaUy  in  order  and 
that  we  may  proceed  under  that  order 
and  seek  to  secure  enough  bodies  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn  > .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wiU  have  just  about  a 
ir.inute  of  comment  on  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  then  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  have  another  qucrura  call  to 
permit  tlie  rounding  up  of  the  troops 
in  order  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  so  that 


w«  might  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Fong 
amendment. 

In  bdialf  of  the— does  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  have  a  declaration  he  wants  to 
make?  He  appeared  to  have  something 
imminent.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  I  am 
sorry,  I  did  not  understand  the  question, 

Mr,  McGEE.  I  saw  the  Parliamentarian 
directing  marching  orders,  and  I  thous^t 
maybe  there  was  something  I  had  in- 
truded upon  that  we  could  not  live  with- 
out from  the  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  at  all. 
I  had  asked  the  Parliamen*^axian  if  we 
were  under  time  Umits,  which  we  are 
not. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  see. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  tiie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  that  he  had  some  eloquent  remarks 
in  one  of  our  Simday  newspapers  on  nu- 
clear proliferation  that  I  wanted  to 
commend  him  for  and  which  I  took  the 
liberty  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  peo- 
ple across  the  country  so  they  migjit 
share  the  wisdom  that  was  contained 
therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Chair  is  not  entitled 
to  make  a  speech,  so  he  can  say  nice 
things  about  me  the  next  time  he  gets  the 
floor.  [Laughter,] 

My  objections,  in  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity ot  the  committee,  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  Fong  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  committee  and  it  was  voted  down  6 
to  2.  As  I  recall— and  I  reserve  the  right 
to  adjust  that  by  one  number,  I  was  un- 
certain about  one  member  who  was  ab- 
sent that  day  but,  as  I  recaU,  it  was  about 
6  to  2. 

Mr.  FONG.  Why  not  make  it  7  to  2. 

Mr.  McGEE.  7  to  2.  I  will  accept  that 
amendment  from  my  colleague.  In  any 
case  I  did  not  want  it  to  appear  that  the 
committee  had  not  given  due  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal. 

Now,  the  legitimate  question  for  us  to 
consider  is,  why  did  the  committee  decide 
to  reject  the  Fong  amendment  when  it 
was  first  considered? 

I  think  the  simplest  explanation  is  that 
the  Fong  amendment  appears  to  gut  the 
pending  legislation.  It  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  What  it  says  is  that 
Federal  employees  cannot  voluntarily  in- 
volve themselves  in  any  meaningful  way 
with  poUtical  campaigns  or  poUtical  is- 
sues. It  would  bar  an  employee  who  might 
be  a  candidate  for  an  office  from  receiv- 
ing assistance  or  contributions  from  his 
supporters  who  also  worked  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  bUl  simply  says  tliat  th^e  things 
cannot  happen  on  the  premises  of  the 
employer  but  must  he  voluntary  and  oc- 
cur in  one's  own  neighborhood,  or  wher- 
ever he  wishes  to  ti-affic  witli  those  ideas, 
as  a  private  citizen,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  take  the  employer's  time  or  use  the 
employer's  location  for  tliose  purposes. 

Thus,  to  read  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  its  ultimate  meaning  is  to  see  a 
provision  tliat  would  specificaUy  deny 
the  first  amendment  rights  that  all  cit- 
izens are  very  jealous  to  preserve. 


llie  Senator's  amaidm^it  does  have 
some  of  the  restraints  that  are  already 
in  the  measture  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. For  example,  prohibiting  solicita- 
tion by  superiors  of  those  beneath  them 
for  political  purposes.  Tliat  is  one  of  the 
grievances  that  exists  under  the  present 
system. 

The  bill  makes  such  sohcitation  not 
only  illegal,  but  makes  the  penalties  for 
breaking  that  proviso  in  the  pending 
measure  very  severe.  "^ 

For  those  reasons,  on  behalf  of  the  ma-"^ 
jority  of  the  committee  that  voted  7-2  i 
against  tlie  Fong  amendment.  I  would  J 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  nine  Monbers,  six 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans.  One 
Republican  decided  to  go  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, and  that  is  why  it  was  7-2. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  would  be  equally  fair  to  conclude 
that  since  the  committee  is  spUt  between 
Democrats  and  Repubhcans  2  to  1 — 6  to 
3  is  the  same  as  2  to  1  is — th^irefore.  it 
would  be  fair  to  conclude  that  his  own 
party  is  split  by  the  same  ratio  on  this 
matter,  which  is  2  to  1? 

Mr.  FONG.  Two  to  one;  yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  prohibit 
the  solicitation  or  the  giving  of  a  con- 
tribution by  one  employee  to  the  other 
when  we  have  in  this  legislation  which 
is  before  us  on  this  floor,  reported  by  the 
committee,  a  provision  that  the  superior- 
subordinate  relationship  is  such  that  the 
subordinate  could  not  give  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  superior  and  the  superior- 
could  not  solicit  a  contribution  from  the 
subordinate. 

If  that  is  so,  by  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  do  we  say  in  this  bill  that 
it  is  all  right  for  an  employee  who  is  not 
a  superior  to  soUcit  another  employee 
who  is  not  a  subordinate? 

Here  we  have  a  rdationship  in  which 
we  can  get  down  to  cases,  A  situation  in 
which  we  may  have  a  superior,  say  Su- 
perior S.  He  is  for  Candidate  X  and  his 
subordinate  is  Employee  A.  Employee  A 
sees  that  Superior  S  is  for  Candidate  X, 
and  he  knows  that  Superior  S  is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  decide  whether  he  will  be 
promoted,  whether  he  win  have  a  good 
job  assignment;  he  will  be  a  man  wlio 
will  say  what  his  subordinate  shall  do. 

So  what  does  he  do?  What  does  he  do 
as  a  logical  human  being?  Is  he  going 
to  fight  his  superior? 

No,  he  does  not.  He  goes  out  knowing 
what  his  superior  wants.  He  goes  out  and 
soUcits  his  feUow  employees  for  political 
contributions  because  his  fellow  employ- 
ees under  this  legislation  can  be  sohcited 
by  him  because  he  is  not  a  superior  to 
them. 

Suppose  we  have  another  employee. 
Employee  B,  and  we  have  Employee  A 
doing  this,  trying  to  get  on  the  good  side 
of  his  superior,  Superior  S,  by  doing  what 
his  Superior  S  wants  him  to  do? 

What  is  this  other  employee,  Employee 
B  going  to  do,  seeing  that  Employee  A 
is  soliciting  ccmtributlons,  so  that  Em- 
ployee A  will  be  favored  by  his  superior? 
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Employee  B.  If  he  haa  any  sense  at  all, 
v.-ill  say.  *^dl.  I  hare  to  do  ttw  same." 

So  It  forces  EmploTee  B  to  do  the  same 
or  suffer  the  conseqnences. 

We  know  that  Sapertor  8  need  not  ask 
Employee  A  to  do  that  for  him.  to  solicit 
Employee  B,  or  Employee  C,  but  know- 
ing the  circumstances,  we  have  that  kind 
of  a  situation. 

Thl3  Is  the  type  of  situation  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  away  from.  In  which  pressure 
15  brought  upon  the  employee,  whether 
the  employee  be  his  equal,  his  peer,  to 
do  things  that  he  does  not  want  to  do. 

My  amendment  will  go  to  the  heart 
of  this  so  thatlbiPTnplo:,  ee  cannot  .elicit 
ar.other  employee? 

My  amendment  also  goes  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  a  political  contribution 
also  Includes  the  ringing  of  doorbells  and 
other  "personal  services."  A  superior  In 
this  legislation  cannot  tell  a  subordinate 
to  do  those  things.  But  again.  In  a  situa- 
tion like  that.  Employee  A  knows  what 
Superior  8  wants  him  to  do.  So  he  ha.s 
been  easily  tnyelgled  to  go  out  and  rin^' 
doorl)ells  and  pass  literature  just  becatise 
he  warts  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of 
Superior  S. 

This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  to  keep 
them  from  using  this  kind  of  subtle  ]>o- 
litical  pressure  on  their  emplo.vees.  I  u-k 
that  this  amendment  be  approved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ond 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mi 
Gi-rNN  * .  Is  there  a  sufficient  second  ? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  sugge.st  tlie 
absence  of  a  quoruroj""  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  cle:  k 
\^  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lesL-kaive  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Piehideiit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VVUlaoiit 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  in  approv- 
ing Mr.  FoNc's  amendments  the  Seiiate 
vill  go  a  long  way  in  presei-ving  the  im- 
partiality of  our  Federal  work  force.  This 
work  force,  because  of  its  very  nature. 
should  be  impartial.  It  should  not.  in 
any  way.  be  involved  in  the  partisan 
political  processes  of  our  country.  Our 
citizens,  who  are  already  submerged  lu 
Government  regulations  and  paperwork, 
should  not  also  be  prevailed  upon  by  a 
Government  work  force  motivated  by 
partisan  politic.".  Without  this  amend- 
ment, the  bureaucracy  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  huge  political  machine,  serv- 
ing the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  part;.- 
in  power.  It  is  very  real  that  these  em- 
ployees would  feel  it  necessary  to  keep 
those  in  power,  in  power,  and  those  out. 
out. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  discuss  the  cen- 
tral L^.'^ue  of  this  amendment,  and  the 
bill  itself.  What  we  are  seeing  here,  b.v 
revising  the  Hatch  Act,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  power  grab  by  the  big  unions  to 
turn  the  Federal  employees  into  a  giant 
ix)litical  machine.  As  one  union  leader 
put  it,  "If  we  can  get  this  Hatch  Act  •  •  • 
bill  Into  law,  we  can  really  get  movlr.?  • 
Get  moving  where? 


It  Is  only  too  obvious  where.  Into  the 
political  process  with  such  fotx^  that  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  would  be  forever 
filled  with  political  debts  and  deals  mak- 
tng  the  Impartiality  of  gov-emment  a 
larce. 
The  Washington  Star  editorialized: 
Opening  the  fedsral  service  to  partisan 
politics  Is  almoBt  sure  to  glre  union  lenders 
more  miracle.  The  Hatch  Act  tends  to  Inhibit 
union  activity  by  tederal  employees  ...  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  the  AFL-CIO,  to  ahlch 
tUe  biggest  of  tlie  federal  employee  unlon.s 
belor.g,  lij  piushlng  strongly  to  remove  the 
Hatch  Act  rentrlcUons.  George  Meauy  and 
Compauy  uould  love  to  be  able  to  enlist  or 
pre.S!su-e  the  giant  federal  service  Into  the 
.\FL  CICs  poUilcal  causes.  The  possibility 
'aohicI  pNi.'-t  tlial  la.loii  leaders,  rather  than 
elec'ed  otlicials  und  top  career  employeos. 
wa;  Id  be  calling'  the  shoLs  in  the  fedeiu! 
.ser". ;.  e 

Rob<Mt  Hairpton.  Chairman  of  the 
Ct'.il  Service  Com  mi.':';  ion,  in  testimony 
beiore  the  House  Subcommitte  on  Em- 
ployee Political  Rights  and  Intersovern- 
met.tal  programs,  said: 

And  V  V.at  o'.  t:<e  empU»y(-c  raiiglit  \n  th*» 
^■>rirc!  OS  because  he  believes  adailtiLstratlons 
;nav  riiap.gt"  ai.d  Is  \moerta!ii  -.".hether  tlit" 
pronio'ion  a<tlon  will  occur  prior  to  election 
dav  in  N<'vembpr  or  alter  Inaugi'.ration  day 
in  Jauiiary.'  Cmi  v,e  .salely  say  that  even  thf 
nn.>t-t  eiitigl)ieiied  administrator,  laced  wjtii 
l«.~:-ii..:i;i!e  promotion  decision^  before  lea-.  - 
itig  oif.ve.  wAl  not  ciJii.slUer  the  partLsan  po- 
liticHl  ai-tivitU^h  of  the  employee  which  either 
.'lOiTgh'^  to  k<"pp  him  In  Washington  or  as- 
.st"»re<1  U'  sending  h:iii  home'  Hi^triry  leiU  n> 
".e  cannot. 

Mr,  H.iin^jton  g(x;s  on  to  say: 
li    tiie  r'pporiui.iiy   to  atiseil   paj  ib>a;i  jx- 
:iticiil  iiir.ue;n.e  or  power  is  a-. ailable,  it   Aill 
be  e.^ercjsed.  This  seems  to  be  the  one  v  id 
that  someone  is  always  willlni;  to  fill. 

lit  U.)  .  .  .  \erv  plain  that  v.  liatever  po- 
littcal  ai.'1-.ifv  Ls  permitted  to  federal  eni- 
pUivees  '.Mil  quUk:y  l>e<on.e  tiiat  v.hich  i.s 
re<{itlred  of  tiieni 

Very  simply,  what  Mr.  Hampton  is 
saying  is  that  where  now  there  is  no 
pres.sure.  by  lifting  the  restrictions,  pres- 
sure could  not  only  be  exerted,  but  it 
v.ould  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
federal  einployees*  job.  The  choice  of 
tvheilier  to  work  or  not  to  work  for  a 
candlcte^e  or  cau.se  would  not  be  based 
solely  up«i  the  individual's  belief,  but  In 
the  oppor^nities  for  promotion  that  lay 
ahead.  Ser*jptead  of  performing  for  the 
public  ^od\lie  would  be  performing  In 
accordance  •with  the  political  desires  of 
hLs  superior  oiSinion  steward. 

Now,  I  am  sure.  Mr.  President,  that 
proponents  of  this  bill  are  downplaying 
the  fears  that  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
raising  today.  The  supporters  of  this  bill 
are  ^.iiying  that  we  are  exaggerating  fears 
of  pressure  and  reprisal  that  will  result 
.should  this  bill  be  enacted.  Let  us  ask 
the  thousands  of  Federal  workei-s  now  in 
the  civil  service  who  responded  to  nu- 
merous surveys  agreeing  that  pressure, 
coercion,  or  other  subtle  forms  of  Influ- 
ence by  their  superiors  and  union  officials 
would  take  place  if  the  Hatch  Act  restric- 
tions were  lifted. 

Overwhelmmgly.  these  Federal  em- 
ployees rejected  any  revision  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  Is  not  it  the  duty  of  the  national 
legislator  to,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
ref'ec''  the  view>  nf  our  voters  into  sound 


puUk:  policy?  It  thoee  people  directly 
Inrotred  In  the  clvfl  serrloe,  from  its 
Chairman  down  through  the  ranks,  op- 
pose tampering  with  the  Hatch  Act,  then 
why  act  contrary  to  their  desires? 

Mr.  President,  tlie  amendments  to  tlie 
bill  which  I  am  favoring  would  prevent 
con-uption,  political  debts,  and  seamy 
deals  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Tlie  clear  vision  and  bright  light  of 
impartiality  in  the  Federal  service  must 
not  be  dinmied.  * 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Font. 
jire  responsible  and  clear  vlsioned. 

I  strongly  urge  their  adoption. 

In  conclusion,  the  administration  ha.i 
indicated  that,  unless  these  amendments 
are  included  in  the  final  bill  passed  by 
this  body,  this  piece  of  legislation  will  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Tlie  question  i.s  en  agreeing  to  Mr. 
Fon?s  amendment  No.  1276.  The  yeas 
and  na.'.s  are  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
c  all  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  nssist«nt  U-gislntive  c'.cik 
(ailed  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  irom  South  DakoUt 
<  Mr.  Abourezk  > .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen>.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampsliire  (Mr.  Durkin".  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland',  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye  • ,  the 
Senator  from  Wasliiugton  (Mr,  Jack- 
-soN'.  and  the  Senator  from  Calif oi-nia 
tMr.  TuNNEYi  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dt7rkin>  would 
each  vote  '"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Young  > 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
na>s  54.  as  follows: 
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Alien 

Oara 

Pearson 

Baker 

Goldwiitor 

Percy 

Bartlei  i 

GrifflB 

Proxmire 

BeaU 

Hansen 

RiMooS 

BeUmoii 

UaakeU 

Roth 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott,  Hiigh 

Bijmpers 

Hniskn 

Scott, 

Bvrd, 

Laxalt 

William  L 

Hiirry  F  . 

.Ir     Long 

StaBTord 

Curtis 

Matliia.<! 

Talmadfte 

Dole 

McClellaii 

ThumionU 

Doiiipnivt 

McClure 

To'.V«T 

Fnnniu 

-Nelson 

foil!; 

Packu-ood 
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Bb   h 

H;.r».  Philip  A 

Mont  ova 

Bideu 

Hurlke 

Morgaii 

Broolce 

H«t!lelU 

Moss 

Buckle\ 

H^ithaK.i .' 

Miukie 

BiirtllcV: 

Holltr.gs 

Nui.u 

Byrd.  Robe 

•I  C.  Huddlestoii 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Ci.se 

JiAMta 

Kanclalph 

Clnles 

.Tohnsloii 

Schwelker 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparlcmnn 

Clurk 

Leahy 

Stennla 

Cruu.sn'u 

MHgUUSOll 

Steveus 

CiUvPr 

Munsfield 

Stevenson 

E«pl^i..M 

McOee 

Stone 

Ford 

McGoveru 

Symington 

Glenn 

Uclntyre 

Taft 

Gravel 

Metcnlf 

Weicker 

Ht.!-.Cl..: 

MaiKt;.:e 

Williams 
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Aiwurezk 

EutUnd 

TuBBiqr 

Bentaen 

Inouye 

Toonc 

Durkln 

Jackaon 

So  Mr.  Fong's  amendment  (No.  1276) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  moTB  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amoid- 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  Pam  Weller,  of 
Senator  Stone's  staff,  be  granted  floor 
privileges  for  the  duration  of  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEX.  Mr.  President.  I  announce 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  present  that 
we  are  proceeding  immediately  to  a  sec- 
ond amendment  proposed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Hawaii  that 
splits  off  a  portion  of  the  am^idment 
we  just  voted  on.  We  shall  discuss  that 
in  a  moment,  and  there  will  not  be  any 
protracted  delay. 

Mr.  PONG.  There  will  not  be  any  pro- 
tracted delay. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  will,  indeed.  Before  we 
commence,  I  wish  to  make  sure  Mem- 
bers understand  what  is  about  to  hap- 
pen. There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
second  Fong  amendment,  and  it  will  not 
be  very  many  minutes  away. 

Mr.  FONO.  It  should  not  be  more  than 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  while  we 
have  Senators  present? 

Ml-.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  before  I  bring  up  my 
second  amendment.  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  second  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  our 
colleague. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mickey  Bamett 
of  my  stafif  be  granted  floor  privileges 
for  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  on 
thisbm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  Our  agreement  re- 
garding the  procedure  here  is  that  liie 
pending  business  will  now  be  the  sec- 


mid  amendment  by  the  Soiator  from 
Hawaii,  and  I  assume  that  he  will  be 
reoo^nlnd. 

Ut.  FONO.  Mr.  Fresld^t.  I  shaU  first 
call  up  my  amendment  and  then  I  wHl 
yidd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognised. 

AMXNDMKKT  KG.  127S 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1276.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  tlrom  HawaU  (Mr.  Fokg)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  No.  1275. 

Mr.  FONa.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous oonsent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  strike  out  Unee  3  through  6. 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strUce  out  "(6) "  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  there<^  "(6) ". 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5,  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowlng : 

"(3)  knowingly  give  or  hand  over  a  po- 
Utlcal   contribution   to   another   employee: 

OP". 

On  page  6,  lines  10  and  U,  strike  out  "with 
respect  to  whom  such  employee  Is  a  su- 
perior". 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  HJt.  8617.  which  in  my 
opinion  would  repeal  much  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  would  do  great  damage  to  our 
electoral  process. 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  such 
legislation  is  being  seriously  considered 
at  this  particular  point  in  our  political 
history.  Surely  the  turmoil  of  Watergate 
has  demonstrated  that  what  we  need  is 
less,  not  more,  partisan  influence  in  the 
political  process. 

Since  this  legislation  passed  the  House 
in  October  I  have  been  reassured  in  my 
own  convictions  by  hearing  from  literally 
thousands  of  nilnoisans  on  this  issue. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  those  who  have 
written  are  strongly  opposed  to  repeal- 
ing the  protection  presently  afforded 
Federal  employees  by  the  Hatch  Act.  To 
their  way  of  thinking,  and  to  mine,  this 
legislation,  if  enacted,  will  invite  whole- 
sale abuse  of  the  Federal  civil  service  by 
those  within  as  well  as  without  the  Fed- 
eral aovemment. 

The  point  behind  the  present  Hatch 
Act  is  to  balance  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive and  impartial  civil  service  with  the 
need  to  preserve  the  basic  rights  of  cit- 
izenship for  Federal  employees.  I  believe 
the  Hatch  Act  as  it  stands  is  successful  in 
striking  a  reasonable  balance.  I  would 
certainly  support  changes  in  the  law  if 
Federal  employees  were  in  fact  second- 
class  citizens.  But  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  the  all^^ation  that  present  restric- 
tions seriously  infringe  upon  their  rights 
of  citizenship.  They  can  run  for  office  in 
nonpartisan  elections,  contribute  money 
to  political  parties  and  candidates,  and 
express  opinions  on  political  subjects  pri- 
vately and  publicly.  Specifically,  I  do  not 


believe,  as  some  argue,  that  Federal  em- 
ployees are  being  doxled  their  first 
amendment  ria^hto.  Nw  did  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  in  1973  It  mtheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  present  law. 

H.R.  8617  seeks  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunity for  civil  service  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  poUtk»,  to  aEow  them  to  run 
for  political  oflBce  on  party  ballots,  raise 
money  for  political  candidaten  and  par- 
ties, and  address  party  conventkms  and 
caucuses.  I  believe  that  to  permit  Fed- 
eral employees  to  participate  in  this  way 
wouM  be  to  remove  the  effeettveness  of 
the  Hatch  Act's  protection  for  Federal 
empl03rees  from  the  political  pressure  of 
their  superiors.  The  committee  report 
states  that  the  second  of  two  purposes  of 
this  legislation  is  to  prohibit  the  abuse  of 
authority  and  the  coercion  of  employees 
into  nonvoluntary  political  activities  of 
any  kind.  This  is  a  laudable  purpose.  The 
Supreme  Covat  stated  in  its  1973  decision 
that  "the  rapidly  expanding  Covemment 
work  force  should  not  be  employed  to 
build  a  powerful,  invincible,  and  perhaps 
corrupt  political  machine." 

Contrary  to  this  intent,  though,  HH. 
8617  makes  this  result  more  rather  than 
less  likely.  Without  a  prohibition  on 
active  f <Hins  of  political  activity,  such  as 
fund  raising  and  running  for  office  on  a 
party  tidiet.  onidoyees  are  left  to  resist 
on  their  own  the  pressure,  often  subtle 
and  hard  to  identify,  of  their  employers. 
The  bill  sets  up  an  elaborate  mechanism 
to  deal  with  such  abuse  and  coercion  by 
an  employer.  I  see  this  as  a  dear  indica- 
tion that  the  authors  of  HJl.  8617  real- 
ize the  difficulties  inherent  in  mcmitor- 
ing  such  abuse  and  anticipate  the  viola- 
tion of  the  new  provisions. 

The  American  people  expect  and  de- 
serve a  merit,  not  a  spoils  system  in  Fed- 
eral service.  We  must  be  diligent  in  in- 
suring this.  Although  few  would  argue 
that  the  Hatch  Act  has  been  1(M)  percent 
effective.  I  am  confident  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  support 
the  basic  intent  of  the  act.  I  believe  HJR. 
8617  destroys  those  provisions  of  the  act 
which  make  it  successful  in  striking  the 
balance  between  the  opportunities  for 
political  involvement  available  to  a  citi- 
zen, and  the  need  to  insure  an  apolitical 
Federal  service. 

Mr.  President,  having  lived  in  Cook 
County.  HI.,  all  my  life,  having  seen  at 
both  the  coimty  and  the  State  levels  the 
abuses  wreaked  upon  employees  of  Gov- 
ernment who  are  pressed  Into  political 
service,  who.  in  a  sense,  are  coerced  into 
making  contiibutlons  out  of  their  public 
payroll,  and  having  seen  the  disastrous 
effect  that  this  has  had  upon  the  two- 
party  system.  I  certainly  oppose  H.R. 
8617  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Again  I  say  that  I  really  cannot  believe 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  wake  of  Watergate,  seriously  would 
wish  to  move  Federal  employees  in  tliis 
direction  in  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  ex- 
cellent remarks.  I  know  that  he  has  been 
a  student  of  the  Hatch  Act  for  a  long 
time. 

I  agree  with  him  that  this  bill  is  really 
a  step  backward,  that  It  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  employees,  nor  is  it  in  the 
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interests  of  the  Government,  If  tSiIa  US 
i:;  passed. 

Mr.  HUMFBBKT'.  Mr.  President;  irfll 
the  Senator  yMdT 

Mr.  PERCT.IylekL 


SENATB  COMCURRBIT  RESOLUTION 
101— ntOVIDINO  FOR  ADDCnOHAL 
COPDBB  OP  THE  1978  JOINT  BCJO- 

NoiocRB*oirr 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  In 
order  tbati  ma^  bring  up  a  resolution  out 
of  order,  simply  because  of  the  time 
factor. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  tiie  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consldoratlwi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bakeb  • .  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Re»^ved  b]r  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
RepretaUMtive*  coitcvrring) ,  ThtX  tbere 
ahaJl  tM  printed  »loug  with  the  orlglual  presis 
run  of  th»  1976  Joint  Economic  Beport.  flv* 
thousand  additional  copies  for  th«  ui«  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioa  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  record  to  be  clear.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who  is 
tlie  ranking  member  on  the  committee, 
has  agreed  with  me  that  tills  should  be 
done.  It  has  been  cleared.  It  is  a  routine 
type  of  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Plfe^idfnt.  will  the 
Senator  jrMd? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JATITS.  I  do  agree,  and  I  hope 
tlie  resotutioo  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ixinted  In 
the  Rccou  a  table  as  to  costs  which  will 
be  added. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  tiie  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor*.  as 
foUows: 

TrriJ!-  Jt.iMT  Economic  Rj[:pt«T  (Sknai*: 
BxroRT  94-690) 
288  pages  &  cover  (4  color  charU) 
Additional  1000  copies 9722.30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  fS.  Con.  Re"?.  101  >  wn.^ 
agreed  to. 


P-EDERAL    EMPLOYEES"    POLITICAL 
ACTlVrriES  ACT  OF   1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration <rf  the  bill  (H.R.  8617>  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  and  Pastal  Serv- 
ice emiriojrees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntari^,  as  pri^'ate  citizens.  In  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  improper  po- 
litical solicitations,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  8617 
prohibits  political  solicitations  only  by  a 
superior  seeking  contributions  from  tho.'^e 
he  .supervises.  The  amendment  I  am  pro- 
iA»Ping,  No.  1275.  would  prohibit  an  em- 
ployee from  giving  or  soliciting  a  politl- 
ci'l  contribution  to  any  other  e.Tiployee, 


vhether  the  receiver  Is  a  stiperlar  or  not. 
It  b  a  Tcry  limited  vetshiu  of  the  pre- 
vious amendment— amend  Mcnt  No.  1376 
— ai  ft  does  not  Include  **peiaonal  su-v- 
Ices*  as  a  political  contrlbvtKm.  Tills 
amendment  is  to  prevent  coercloQ  or 
political  pressure  by  one  employee 
against  another. 

In  testimony  during  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Poet  OfDee  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  Carl  Goodman,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Servtce  Commission, 
adamantly  opposed  section  7324  of  the 
bill  because  it  would  permit  emi^oyees 
to  solictt  and  receive  political  contribu- 
tions from  one  another,  so  long  as  no 
superior-subordinate  relatlonslilp  exists 
and  so  long  as  it  is  not  accomplished  on 
the  job.  To  make  matters  worse  the  biU 
lias  another  provisioai  which  would 
amend  the  current  criminal  statutes  so 
that  such  an  exchange  of  contributions 
would  no  longer  be  punishable  as  a  crime. 
Mr.  Goodman  contended  that  this  would 
in  fact  permit  the  subtle  coercion  of  Fed- 
eral emptoyees  to  contribute  to  political 
campaigns  against  their  will  and  con- 
trary to  their  own  personal  political  con- 
victions without  any  meaningful  re- 
course. 

'In  our  opinion."  Mr.  Goodman  said. 
'Uie  inherent  dangers  in  permitting  em- 
ployees to  exchange  poUUcal  contrlbn- 
tions  witli  one  another  should  be  obvi- 
ous." Then  he  proceeded  to  emphasize 
his  point  with  a  hypothetical  situaticm. 
AlUiough  I  cited  this  illustraUon  when 
I  offered  my  previous  amendment,  I 
nould  like  to  repeat  it  now  because  It  is 
also  directly  relevant  to  the  amendment 
V.  e  are  now  discussing. 

Here  again  Ls  the  hypotlietical  situa- 
tion as  given  by  Mr.  Goodman: 

A  "superior"  Is  known  t»  b«  actively  cam- 
paigning for  candidate  "X".  One  of  lils  or 
ber  subordlnateH,  who  in  getterallj  known  to 
be  per^ionally  close  to  the  superior,  or  aho 
is  known  to  be  the  superior 'a  "right-hand 
man,"  but  Is  not  superior  to  other  employees 
within  the  definition  set  forth  at  17333(4), 
approachot  other  employees  in  front  ot  the 
bunding,  or  in  the  paitclng  lot.  or  at  their 
Individual  reKldencen,  and  soUclta  ooatrlba- 
tions  for  ciindldate  "X".  Thoee  employaaa  bo 
9oU(it«d  must  decide  if  It  Is  exjwdleBt  for 
them  to  either  contribute  or  decUna  to  con- 
tribute, being  aware  of  the  posKlblUty  that 
the  t>uperk>r  niajr  lear.u  whether  or  not  a 
contribution  was  made.  They  would  al.so  he 
aware  that  U  would  be  extremely  difficiilt. 
if  not  for  aU  practical  piuposes  impossible, 
to  prove  that  auv  particular  employee  is  pro- 
moted, or  parsed  over  for  promotion,  becau'.e 
he  or  she  made  a  poUUcal  contribution  or 
failed  to  make  a  political  contribution.  Tliere 
ift  no  evicleuce  to  indicate  that  the  superior 
iiL<Jlructed  or  eien  supsesied  to  the  subordi- 
nate thai  coj'.tributlou»  should  be  noUclted 
Eyeu  ir  lliat  iiad  occiu-red.  it  is  unlikely  that 
.such  evidence  could  be  oblaluM,  since  the 
subordinate  would  not  be  In  violation  by 
soliciting  and  would  Imve  no  reason  to  Im- 
plicate the  .superior." 

Mr.  Goodman  belitvts  Uiat  .such  a 
situation  a^  described  in  tiie  h.vpotheti- 
cal  iituation  raiuiot  aiiie  Ujda>'  since  the 
•supeilor  cannot  be  ac  lively  campaignhii.; 
or  eve:i  if  he  could,  hij,  "rit;ht-hand  man  " 
could  not  be  engaged  in  .solicitation  oi 
other  political  management. 

In  Mr.  Gucdniau's  opinion,  a  case  .>U(li 
ao  the  one  he  illastrnted  could  not  be 
.succesisfuiiy  prosecuted  uncior  HR.  8t)17 


His  opinion  on  Uib  matter  should  cany 
a  great  deal  oi  weWi^  since  te  It  Hie 
CivU  Service  ConariMan's  chM  cb- 
focoraient  officer  of  Ibldli  Act  caaes  own- 
ing btf  ore  the  C<Mnmls8lon. 

I  comi^etely  agree  wtth  Mr.  Goodman 
that  empkqnees  should  not  be  pennltted 
to  be  involved  in  soliciting  or  reodting 
contributions  for  pai-tisan  politkai  pur- 
poses. 

Another  case:  Employee  A  Is  awai-e  of 
a  vacancy  which  will  be  a  promotion  for 
him.  He  also  is  aware  that  the  pa-son 
who  win  malce  the  selectton— call  him  his 
superior  S — is  activdy  supporting  a  par- 
ticular candidate.  Add  to  that  the  fact 
that  employee  B,  who  win  be  in  competi- 
tion for  the  vacancy,  has  contzlbuted  to 
support  S's  candidate  and  he  is  also  bus- 
ily soliciting  monetary  contributions 
from  ills  fellow  employees.  Employee  A 
now  must  make  a  decision  as  to  what 
he  must  do  to  equalize  the  efforts  of  em- 
ployee B.  Can  he  really  afford  not  to  con- 
tribute to  8*5  candidate?  Can  he  really 
afford  not  to  get  busy  and  solicit  mone- 
tary contributions  from  his  fellow  em- 
ployees? 

Suppose  he  does  not  like  S's  candidate. 
Can  he  really  afford  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  opponent  of  S's  candidate? 
Can  he  really  afford  to  solicit  his  fdlow 
employees  In  behalf  of  the  candidates  S 
opposes?  The  answer  is  obvious:  he  will 
be  forced,  if  he  has  any  commonsense. 
to  go  with  his  superior,  because  that  is 
where  his  promotion  lies. 

These  two  situations.  Mi-.  Pi^sideut. 
are  the  tx-pe  of  quandary  we  are  putting 
our  Federal  employees  in  when  we  allow 
them  to  solicit  their  fellow  employees  or 
allow  them  to  be  solicited  by  their  fel- 
low employees. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  Ml-.  President,  I  want  to 
say  very  quickly,  so  as  not  to  delay  pro- 
ceed ing  with  the  rollcall  on  this  amend- 
ment, that  this  second  amendment  is 
w  oven  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  preceding 
amendment  In  tliat  it  keeps  the  mast 
sedous  and  negative  parts.  What  was 
dix>pped  out  of  the  first  amendment  was 
the  lesser  of  the  considerations  at  stake, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  7-to-2  majority  of 
the  conunittee  wliich  voted  on  the  bill. 
I  would  have  to  represent  tliat  committee 
position,  by  saying  that  we  also  stioni;!;' 
oppose  this  second  amendment. 

Willi  all  due  i-espect,  I  must  remind  in  ■ 
{ olleague.  as  he  ticks  off  case  A  and  c«t*e 
B  and  case  S.  tliat  he  curiously  left  o'lt 
case  M. 

"M"  .stand.s  for  Malek.  Now.  neiUid' 
party  was  proud  oi  tlie  Malek  operatioii.s 
under  the  existing  Hatch  AcL  Tliis  i.s 
not  e  monopoly  of  any  one  politieal  party. 
The  Democrats  have  done  it.  too,  on  cai- 
lier  occa.sion.s. 

The  point  is  that  tills  bill  puts  the 
finger  where  it  belonijs.  The  point  is  tliat 
tiie  abases  of  tlie  Hatch  Act  come  from 
tlie  top  down.  Tliey  have  not  been  gen- 
erated from  tiie  bottom  up. 

Yet  what  tills  pending  ameudmen'. 
would  do  is  t>eek  to  twbysit  Federal  em- 
ployees as  though  Uiey  are  children;  a.i 
iltough  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  first 
cLcss  citizeivs  but  in.st^ul  are  immature 
public  individuals  with  no  .'sen.se  of  the 
re>i»or.<ibilities  of  citizenship. 
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The  bill  that  le  pending  containw  pio- 
vlsians  vUcta  prohitait  the  eoeieinc  o<  any 
onployee  by  blB  supeiiop— no  ooeRlve 
solicitation.  It  bars  woMcltatiflna  tar  ad- 
ministrators above,  and  It  ban  Involun- 
tary solicitations  by  anybody  at  any  iereL 

It  makes  it  illegal  for  any  person  to 
extort  a  political  contriliufciaa  in  any 
form  for  any  reason,  and  the  penalttas 
for  doing  that  are  made  mnch  more 
severe  by  the  measures  in  this  bIB. 

What  the  bill  does  not  do.  and  this  is 
important :  it  does  not  shut  off  or  wipe  out 
voluntary  political  activity  among  em- 
ployees as  private  citizens,  off  the  prem- 
ises and  off  the  Job.  So  U  tlieir  Job  ends 
at  5  pan.  and  they  want  to  go  out  and 
work  politically  in  the  evening,  on  their 
own,  because  they  believe  in  a  local  Dem- 
ocrat or  a  local  Republican  runidng  for 
county  commissioner  or  running  for  the 
State  legislature,  or  running  for  some 
other  higher  office,  they  oue^t  to  have 
the  option,  as  responsible  citizens,  to  do 
just  that.  That  is  what  this  bill  says. 

For  these  reascms.  I  am  compelled  to 
oppose  my  colleague's  amendment.  I 
would  recommend  ttiat  the  Soiate.  after 
voting  down  the  first  of  the  Senator's 
amendments,  follow  the  same  pattern  In 
rejecting  this  one,  because  it  Is  in  effect 
part  of  that  same  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  makes  a  strong  point 
concerning  the  coercive  prohibition  un- 
der tlie  bill  which  is  before  us.  Utider  the 
present  Hatch  law,  there  is  absolutely  no 
solicitation  by  a  Federal  employee  al- 
lowed, so  there  was  no  need  for  this  pro- 
hibition against  coercion.  If  we  aUow  this 
to  go  on — that  is,  a  solicitation  <A  oob 
employee  by  the  other — ^we  will  be  open- 
ing tbiis  wide  open  to  the  same  kind  of 
WPA  solicitation  which  realfar  brought 
on  the  Hatch  Act.  Tlie  Sieppard  com- 
mittee had  an  extensive  investigation  of 
this  situation  in  10  States  and  foimd  that 
tills  was  very,  very  prevalent,  that  WPA 
workers  were  fired  and  hired,  because  of 
their  contribution  or  noncontrtt>uti(»i  to 
the  political  cause,  and  we  will  be  going 
right  back  to  that. 

This  bin  which  is  before  us  recognizes 
the  superior-subordinate  relationship.  It 
says  that  a  superior  cannot  solicit  from 
a  subordinate.  If  a  superior  cannot  so- 
licit from  a  subordinate,  why  is  it  not 
just  as  bad  for  a  subordinate  to  be 
solicited  from  a  subordinate,  when  he 
knows  that  his  superior  is  backing  a  can- 
didate and  he  wants  to  get  into  the  good 
favors  of  that  superior?  This  amendment 
of  mine  prohibits  this  employee  from 
doing  just  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have 
to  add  to  my  colleagues'  comments  that 
it  would  come,  I  tiiink,  as  a  rather  star- 
tling revelation  to  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  career  public  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  their  role 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  WPA  lalx>rer 
during  the  depression. 

The  Senator  is  right  in  ranlnding  us 
that  out  of  those  depression  days,  when 
much  of  America  collapsed,  there  was 
built  up  a  great  dependence  on  any  kind 
of  work.  The  attempt  was  to  try  to  re- 
store human  dignity  in  the  process,  and 
a  part  of  that  process  was  also  in  many 
cases,  to  try  to  collect  political  dues  of 


somo  aort.  Bat  I  should  regret  it  if  any 
suggestion  emerged  from  this  coQoauy 
that  would  Indicate  that  Federal  employ- 
ees today  are  in  any  way  identifiable  with 
the  WPA  days. 

We  have  the  Eiatch  Act  to  prevent  the 
abuses  (^  the  "WPA  days.  Today  we  have 
a  professional  group  of  career  people  urtio 
are  dedicated  to  pubUc  service.  But  they 
are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  perhaps  it  Is  fitting  that  we 
should  recognize  that  in  a  Bicentennial 
Year  such  as  this. 

An  we  are  asking,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
they  not  be  denied  the  same  options  and 
opportunities,  outside  of  the  possible 
areas  of  abuse,  as  other  citizens.  That 
they  have  the  right  to  run  for  local  of- 
fice or  other  higher  office  for  which  they 
might  think  they  are  eligible.  That  they 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  political 
activity  off  the  job  and  off  the  premises. 

It  seems  to  me  it  behooves  us  to  make 
certain  that  these  career  people  who 
must  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  their 
career  iierformance  need  also  to  be 
judged  as  mature,  responsible  citizens. 

This  bill  protects  them  from  abuse 
and  it  protects  them  from  any  involun- 
tary acttvl^  that  anyone  in  his  misguid- 
ed notion  might  attempt  to  impose.  We 
also  seek  to  protect  the  voluntary  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  an  adult  citizen  to 
indulge  in  political  activity  as  a  citizen 
off  the  Job  and  off  the  premises. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  that  our  Federal  employees, 
who  are  very,  very  fine  workers,  are  "WPA 
workers.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the 
Hatch  Act  was  the  result  of  the  excesses 
of  financial  coercion  of  "WPA  workers 
who  were  only  making  30  cents  an  hour. 
All  of  you  who  know  anything  about 
WPA  work  know  they  were  paid  only  30 
cents  an  hour,  8  hours  a  day.  $2.40  a  day. 
Even  though  they  made  only  $2.40  a  day, 
they  were  pressured  by  these  superiors, 
these  bosses,  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign of  candidates. 

Now,  the  distinguished  chairman 
makes  a  point  that  the  bUl  protects  Fed- 
eral employees.  Let  me  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees,  headed  by  Mr.  Wolkimir,  with 
a  membership  of  13^,000  members,  had 
a  survey  as  to  what  they  wanted  to  do 
with  the  Hatch  AcL 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  members 
who  responded  said  they  were  strong  in 
support  of  the  present  Hatch  Act;  only 
10  percent  wanted  minor  changes,  and 
only  1  percent  advocated  repeal. 

This  bill  which  is  before  us  is  advo- 
cating repeal  of  the  heart  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  and  let  us  not  be  fooled  by  that,  by 
the  prohibition  against  coercion. 

We  have  another  case  in  point.  We 
have  another  example  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral onployees  are  thinking  about.  Rep- 
resentative Fisher,  who  has  the  most 
Federal  employees,  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  found  that  of  the  one-third 
to  40  percent  of  his  constituents  who  are 
Federal  employees,  indicated,  and  he  re- 
ported, that  59  percent  were  against 
changiiig  the  Hatch  Act,  out  of  a  total 
of  20,000  responses.  His  mail  showed 
that  civil  service  employees  who  want 
the  status  quo  outnumbered  others  8  or 
lOtol. 


Representative  OnasiT  Gubk.  who  has 
the  second  greatest  number  of  Federal 
employees  in  his  district,  says  that  his 
man  reflected  the  same  type  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  r^;>eal  of  the  Hat<^  Act  as  his 
colleague.  Congressman  Fishsr. 

R^resentative  Holtzkait,  Democrat  of 
New  York,  says  her  poU  shows  there  was 
a  2-to-l  vote  agahtst  weakening  the 
Hatch  Act,  according  to  her  question- 
naire. 

According  to  the  career  civil  service 
members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Alum- 
ni Association,  only  2  out  of  3,000 
members  polled  wanted  the  Hatch  Act 
changed. 

In  1966,  when  the  survey  was  made  by 
the  Michigan  University  survey  team, 
only  3  percent  said  they  wanted  the 
Hatch  Act  repealed. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
strong  opposition  by  the  F^ede^al  em- 
ployees themselves  to  having  this  act 
changed.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  the  Federal  employees  by 
allowing  them  to  be  able  to  solicit  from 
their  fellow  employees  monetary  contri- 
butions or  whatever  contributions  may 
be  asked  for  any  candidate. 

I  think  this  amendment  of  mine  is  a 
good  amendment.  If  we  prohibit  supe- 
riors from  soliciting  from  their  subordi- 
nates, why  can  we  not  prohibit  an  em- 
ployee from  soliciting  another  employee? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  only 
take  2  minutes,  because  both  of  us  are 
eager  to  move  onto  the  roUcall  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
my  colleague  has  used  again  a  word  that 
has  liedn  employed  over  and  over  to  silarm 
public  employees.  The  word  Is  "repeal." 

Nobody  is  repealing  the  Hatch  Act.  We 
are  upgrading  and  modernizing  it  before 
it  is  wiped  out.  because  of  the  way  it  is 
abused.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Hatch 
Act.  with  its  protection  of  an  employee 
against  solicitation  or  abuse  or  fear  of 
s(Hnething  that  his  superiors  may  seek,  to 
extract  from  him,  does  not  go  by  the 
lx>ard.  Tills  pending  measure  Intends  to 
make  sure  that  such  a  thing  does  not 
happen. 

What  do  the  public  employees  think 
about  the  bill?  It  often  depends  upon 
whether  they  have  heard  scare  stories 
about  repealing  the  Hatch  Act,  for  one 
tiling.  Of  course,  they  oppose  repeal.  I 
(Hvose  repeal,  and  it  is  time  we  quit  per- 
mitting that  word  to  enter  the  lexlctm  of 
those  who  discuss  this  bilL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  that  is  longer 
than  I  would  have  time  to  read.  It  is  a 
list  of  a  cross  section  of  Americans  who 
endorse  the  substance  of  the  pending 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Partial  Listing  of  ORGAmzATioNS  at  Sxjv- 

PORT  OP  Pederai.  Emplotzes'  PouncAi.  Ac- 

Tivn-iES  Act  of  1975 — ^Hatch  Act  Rxporm 

A.  PhlUlp  Randolph  Institute,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 

American  Federation  of  Oovernmeut  Em- 
ployees. 

American  Fos^  WorlEers  XTnlon. 

Americana  for  Democratic  Action,  Greater 
Washington  Chapter. 
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Association  or  Civil  Techntciand  (National 
Guard). 

International   Aaaoclatlon  of  Firefighters. 

International  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tion.-! 

Iwborers    International    tTniou    of    North 
.Amerii>t 

Montgomery  County  (Mftrvliudi   Congrcrt- 
siuiial  Watch. 

National   Alliance   of   PostiU    ai-.d    Federal 
Finployeea. 

National  Association  for  ih?  \d vanceaieiit 
or  ('oiored  People. 

National  Assoolatloti  of  Go-.erniiient  Eni- 
plovees 

National  Associailon  of  Letter  Carilers 

National  Atisoclatlon  of  Pcisial  Supervisor.-; 

National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Retired  Federal 
F.iiiployee.s.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Association  of  .S.'<inl  Workers 

Naiional  Post  Office  MaiUijitidiers  Unioi 

Sational  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assocm' im. 

National  Trea-iury  Employees  Union 

New  Democratic  Coalition. 

New  York  Criminal  and  Clv'l  Courts  A.1.S0- 
c  lilt  ion. 

New  Vcirk  Law   Journal. 

Prince  George  Couutv  iVii.;i;i:ni  Civic 
A-..soclation. 

Professional  Air  TrHtfic  Ci'titroi'er.s  Orga- 
nization. 

Public  Employees  Departnienr.  \¥l,  CIO 

Ftadio  Station  WMAL.  Wasnir.KU.a.  DC 

riouchern  Christian  Leadership  Coniereiiif 
Teamsters  Joint  Council  1.3.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Washington  Te.ichers  Union.  Aiaerican 
Federation  of  Teacher.s.  AFL-CIO. 

Women's  Political  Caucus,  Oi.strk-t  of 
Colunibl,t. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  far  as  I  um  coiuerned. 
lam  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  just  want  10  say  this 
word.  What  are  we  ti->ing  to  on ect?  The 
distinguished  chairman  say.s  we  are  try- 
ing to  correct  the  aba><es.  Now,  where  i.s 
the  abuse  as  far  as  pohticpl  manage- 
ment is  concerned?  Where  i.s  the  abuse 
about  collecting  money?  There  has  been 
no  showing  of  any  abuse  before  our  com- 
mittee. There  has  been  no  sb.oA inn  of  any 
abuse  in  the  managcmeni  01  polttiral 
campaign"?. 

This  bill  before  us  is  t<i  chup.^;e  the 
lieart  of  the  Hatch  Act.  It  does  not  re- 
pea!  it  technically  but.  in  '-ubstance.  it 
does  repeal  the  heart  of  the  Hatch  .^ct 
because  it  says  you  can  t;et  into  politics 
now  and  you  can  solicit  monev,  which  i.-- 
now  prohibited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF.R  Is  hiI  tirnr 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  i.^  no  tune  tu  ,'. iekl 
back  except  our  good  intentions,  and  we 
b(i;h  have  good  intentiorLs.  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  yea.-, 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  quc.-- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aniendmeni  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  The  clerk  will 
iiill  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  cali-il  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRU  I  ani.oume 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Te.\a.-,  ■  Mr.  Bent- 
sFNi.  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  DuRKiN>,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi iMr.  Eastland  I,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  ^Mr.  Inoxtyei.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lon(;>.  and  the  Senator 
irom  California  <Mr.  Tinniyi  are  nec- 
e-sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre--etit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hainpsiuit 
'  Mr.  DuRKiNi  would  vote  •  r.ay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce   that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  fMr.  Stafkorp' 
iiiid  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  •  Mr. 
VotNo^  are  necessarily  ab-ert. 


The  result  waa  atmounced — yea.s  38. 
nay.s  54,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

66  Leg  1 

TEAS— 38 

Aiieu 

Gam 

Percy 

Baker 

Ooldwattr 

Proxmlre 

Bartleti 

Griffln 

RiblcoS 

Beau 

Hansen 

Roth 

BeUniou 

Haskell 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott. 

Buokle\ 

Hruskn 

William  I. 

Bvrtl. 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Harrj  !• 

..Jr.     Mathias 

Talmadge 

CurtLs 

McClelliui 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Domenlii 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Pa0k*OO(l 

Font 

Pfnraoa 

NAYS— .'i4 

Aboure.^t: 

Hiir'.Oiirv 

Met  calf 

Bavh 

H.irt,  Philip  A 

Moiulalc 

Bid  en 

Hiirike 

Montoja 

Brooke 

HattleKI 

Moss 

Bumpers 

Hatha  wn\ 

Muskie 

Burriick 

Hollui,;s 

Nelson 

Byid.  Rr.i 

rn  C.  H'.lUOlestc.  1 

Nunu 

Cannon 

Hnmphre- 

Pa.store 

Case 

Jarkson 

Pell 

Chiles 

Jnvits 

Randolph 

Churrli 

Johnsti:! 

Sohwelker 

Clark 

Ktinned." 

Sparknian 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Culver 

Magnusoii 

Stevens 

Eagleion 

ManstielO 

Stevenson 

I^'ord 

MrGee 

Stone 

Olenu 

-Ml  fkiverri 

s>-niinKton 

Gravel 

Mi,lui.ire 

Wlilianis 

NOr  VO'lING- 

-8 

Bf-uts>-t. 

Inoii.e 

T\innpy 

DiirkU. 

L.lMi 

Youn.i; 

Eastlunt! 

S'wrroril 

So  Mr.  F<)N(  s  amendment  iNo.  11275' 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  \\  iiich  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  STONE  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  lublc  was 
agreed  to. 

A^r'•;-. DMfcNT    no.    1277 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment will  not  take  too  long.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1277.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.s&istant  legislative  clerk  r^ad  as 
follows : 

llie  Senator  from  Ha>v.iII  (Mr.  Ponc.)  pr.  1- 
po--eo  i^n  iirp'^ndnipiit  numbered  1277: 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohie  tion.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  Fong's  aincndmeni  'No.  1277'  is  as 
follows: 

t>a  p.ige  3.  line  li.  ■',  |;tt'  out  ' nr". 

On  page  6.  inie  ?.\.  stiike  «n!t  tlie  period 
;»iid  m^tr,  in  litu  tiiereoi  ,1  .-,1  inicoloii  aud 
■  or'  . 

On  pti^e  »'.  bH'wpcu  liac.^  21  iind  2'J.  Inser' 
the  followins;  nc.i  ."-abparpjirHpli : 

"(C)  from  Hno'her  einpl'jyee  mr  a  ii-n';nlj>-r 
of  ■inorli'^r  employer  s  family  1  viii  re.spect  In 
wli.jrii   snoii   t-rn])lo\ee   ;^  a  ununi  fitlicial.". 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre^>ideul.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-FICER.  Is  there  a 
sutricient  .second  '  There  is  a  sufiieient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iinnni- 
iJioiLs  coiLsent  that  Sotiator  1X>lf;'s  legis- 
l<iti\e  a.s,sistant.  Bob  Dovnen.  mav  have 


the  privilege  of  the  floor  diirlng  the  con- 
sideratlan  oi  and  voting  on  H  Jl.  S617. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Wlthoitt 
obJectl(m.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONO.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Judi  Ford  of  my 
staff  be  given  floor  privileges  diulng  the 
consideration  of  and  voting  on  H.R.  8617. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

HATCH    ACT    REPEAL;     SECOND    CLASS    NONSENSE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Hatch 
Act  was  originally  passed  in  1939  as  a 
result  of  nefarious  political  activities 
which  were  uncovered  during  previous 
election  campaigns.  Now  the  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
this  law  which  are  designed  to  prevent 
corruption  and  coercion  of  Government 
employees. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Federal 
civil  service  employees  are  "hatched", 
that  is,  they  are  prevented  by  law  from 
engaging  in  certain  political  activities 
and  making  political  contributions  in  an 
election  campaign.  The  essential  purpose 
of  the  Hatch  Act  is  to  prevent  the  use  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  in  political  election 
campaigns  at  taxpayers'  expense,  with- 
out their  approval.  In  addition,  that  law 
is  designed  to  preserve  the  political  in- 
dependence of  civil  servants  so  that  po- 
litical pressures  will  not  keep  tiiem  from 
engaging  in  the  public  interest.  It  would 
also  prevent  a  situation  where  elected 
officials  would  be  beholden  to  Govern- 
ment employees  for  support.  In  light  of 
the  recent  lobbying  efforts  of  many  bu- 
reaucrats and  public  employee  unions  in 
behalf  of  government  pay  raises.  I  can 
foresee  tremendous  problems  for  the 
coimtry  if  the  Hatch  Act  is  now  repealed. 

In  its  (H>lnion  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  its  decision: 

.  .  .  would  no  more  than  confirm  the 
Judgment  of  history,  a  Judgment  made  by 
thts  country  over  the  last  century  that  It  Is 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  country.  Indeed 
e-ssential,  that  federal  .service  should  depend 
on  meritorious  performance  rather  than  po- 
litical service. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement,  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  by  the  Court,  sums 
up  my  position  against  repeal  or  relax- 
ation of  the  prohibitions  on  political  ac- 
tivity by  civil  servants  embodied  in  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Those  who  would  change  the  law  con- 
tend that  Federal  civil  servants  are  being 
treated  as  "second-class  citizens'  because 
they  cannot  engage  in  politicking  to  the 
same  extent  as  private  employees.  In  my 
opinion,  this  argument  is  "second-cla.ss 
nonsense." 

Under  the  law.  Government  workers 
have  the  same  right  to  register  and  vote 
as  anyone  else.  They  are  free  to  express 
their  political  preferences  and  to  support 
the  candidate  of  their  choice,  even  with 
financial  contributions,  if  tliey  so  desire. 

In  short,  the  Hatch  Act  does  not  in  any 
way  restrict  the  franchise  of  Government 
employees.  They  can  be  as  politically 
outspoken  as  anyone  else.  And  anyone 
who  thinks  that  there  is  no  politicking 
done  in  the  civil  service  is  naive. 

As  Howard  Flieger  stated  recently  in 
U.S.  New  s  &•  World  Report : 
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Nobody  argues  that  the  Hatch  Act  Is  per- 
fect. But  it  does  effflctlvety  prorent  that 
iHileh  It  was  designed  to  prevent:  It  makee 
certain  that  no  candidate  or  party  can  ooa- 

vert  the  huge  federal  bureaucracy  tnto  a 
political  machine. 

The  Act  has  sheltered  the  rank  and  file 
from  any  spoils  system  of  patronage  re- 
wards for  the  party  faithful.  No  ofllce  holder 
can  go  through  the  goyemment  hiring  and 
firing  at  will  on  the  basis  of  pcditlcs.  No  one 
can  teU  clvU  service  employees  how  to  vote, 
and  keep  them  In  line  with  threats  of  pay 
day  reprisals. 

They  cannot  be  coerced  Into  party  work. 
They  cannot  perform  the  nuts-and-bolts  Jobs 
of  a  campaign  such  as  soliciting  funds,  man- 
ning headquarters  telephones  or  serving  as 
chauffeurs  to  ferry  the  voters  to  the  poUs 
on  behalf  of  any  ticket. 

Does  this  make  them  second-class  citizens? 
Hardly.  The  odds  are  that  those  pubUc  serv- 
ants who  are  sincerely  Interested  in  Govern- 
ment performance — and  that  means  the  vast 
majority  of  them — welcome  the  shield  that 
stands  between  them  and  party  affairs  .  .  . 

Congress  felt  safeg^uards  against  politiciz- 
ing the  bureaucracy  were  prudent  back  when 
federal  employees  were  counted  in  the  "hun- 
dreds of  thousands." 

It  Is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  argue  such  Insurance  Is  no  longer 
needed — now  that  the  number  of  Ck>vern- 
ment  workers  (not  counting  the  military) 
has  grown  to  more  than  2.5  mUIlon. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  proponents  of 
repeal  are  substantially  motivated  by 
political  considerations.  The  Hatch  Act 
has  worked  well  since  its  adoption,  and 
the  civil  service  today  remains  untar- 
nished by  the  taint  of  corruption.  There 
is  obviously  no  pressing  need  to  change 
the  law.  Polls  have  indicated  that  the 
people  do  not  favor  a  change.  Only  cer- 
tain segments  of  organized  labor,  specifi- 
cally the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Cairlers,  are  pushing 
for  Hatch  Act  reform.  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  largest  independent 
union  of  Government  workers,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Einployees, 
which  predicts  that  changes  in  the  act 
will  result  in  political  abuses  and  seri- 
ously harm  the  merit  system  in  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hatch  Act  Is  worth 
keeping.  As  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  pointed  out: 

Letting  federal  workers  be  political  ac- 
tivists would.  In  effect,  set  up  a  special  class 
of  citizens  In  a  position  to  exercise  more 
power  In  and  over  the  government  than  the 
now  second-cla.sa  citizens — those  not  em- 
ployed by  the  government. 

I  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Arizona 
Republic's,  another  Arizona  newspaper, 
that  it  "will  be  a  sad  day  for — the  2.5 
million  workers  on  the  Federal  payroll — 
if  union  bosses  are  given  a  green  light  to 
browbeat  them  into  furttiering  the 
bosses'  political  aims." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  texts  of  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Phoenix  Gazette  of 
June  27.  1975  and  the  Arizona  RepubUc 
of  November  2,  1975  be  printed  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUov/s : 

I  Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Jxme  27,  1975] 
Hatch  Act  Is  Wobth  Kaeptsa 

Considering  how  much  the  government  Is 
^withholding    from    paychecks,    we    are    all 


voiklng  tor  Washington,  at  least  a  lot  of  the 
tfane.  But  only  (only!)  SJ>  mffllon  of  tli* 
total  popnlatloa  are  bonaflde  fedend  am- 
ployw  and  theraCore  subject  to  the  Hatdi 
Act,  wblcii  iwtrletB  potttical  aethrUlsa. 

OanBMsa  la  gtvlag  the  Hateh  Act  the  haid- 
est  look  It  has  had  In  eight  years,  mainly 
under  pressure  from  the  AFIi-CIO.  whleh 
has  three  affiliated  unions  with  "Hatched" 
members. 

But  not  all  unions  are  in  favor  of  being 
unhitched  from  Hatch.  "This  Is  nothing 
more  than  the  old  AFIr-CIO  pitch  for  mnede 
and  power."  charges  Kathan  WolkonUr.  pn»- 
Ident  of  the  National  Federatkm  at  Federal 
Kmidoyes.  "It's  a  move  for  money  and  more 
organizing  Influence."  Wolkomir  aaya  the 
AFL-CIO  leaders  want  the  Hatch  Act  restric- 
tions lifted  so  that  they  can  use  the  unions* 
membership  as  "a  power  base  from  which 
they  can  control  the  federal  government." 

Passed  in  1939  to  protect  New  Deal  em- 
ployes from  poUtlcal  exploitation,  the  Hatch 
Act  prevents  government  employes — ^tnclnd- 
Ing  postal  workers,  the  largest  single  group — 
from  canvassing  voters,  raising  funds,  driving 
voters  to  the  polls,  and  from  running  for 
major  office. 

Defenders  of  the  Hatch  Act  say  that.  In 
addition  to  protecting  employes  from  coer- 
cion (for  example,  being  forced  to  buy  fund- 
raising  dinner  tickets),  it  limits  the  possi- 
biUty  of  an  employe's  poUtlcal  views  Inter- 
fering with  public  work;  it  prevents  the 
party  in  power  from  using  the  civU  service 
as  a  poUtlcal  machine,  thus  inviting  a  return 
to  the  spoils  system,  and  It  sustains  public 
confidence  in  the  Impartial  administration 
of  the  people's  business. 

Opponents  argue  that  repeal  of  the  Hatch 
Act  "wUl  raise  federal  and  postal  workers 
from  their  present  second-class  citizenship 
to  first-class,  where  they  belong." 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this 
argument,  but  It  is  outweighed  by  the  draw- 
backs to  repeal.  Letting  federal  workers  be 
political  activists  would,  in  effect,  set  up  a 
special  class  of  citizens  In  a  position  to  exer- 
cise n>ore  power  in  and  over  the  govern- 
ment tlutn  the  new  second  class  citizens — 
those  not  employed  by  the  government. 

Congress  would  be  well  advised  to  resist  re- 
laxing the  Hatch  Act. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Nov.  2,  1975] 
Gtrrrmc  the  Hatch  Act 

Congress  passed  the  Hatch  Act  In  1939  to 
prevent  the  Roosevelt  administration  from 
converting  the  federal  bureaucracy  into  a 
gigantic  political  machine  as  the  big-city 
bosses  of  those  days  bad  converted  city  bu- 
reaucracies into  poUtlcal  machines. 

Tlie  act  forbids  federal  workers  to  soUdt 
I>oUtIcal  campaign  contributions  from  other 
federal  workers,  to  use  their  offices  for  poUt- 
lcal piuposes,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  a  political  canipaign,  and  to 
run  for  pubUc  office. 

The  whole  Idea  was  to  protect  federal 
workers  from  political  coercion  by  their 
superiors. 

Organized  labor  by  and  large  supported 
passage  of  the  act,  but  times  have  changed, 
l^ederal  workers  were  not  unionized  then; 
they  are  now. 

The  same  act  that  protects  them  from  po- 
litical coercion  by  their  superiors  has  come 
to  protect  them  from  political  coercion  by 
union  bosses. 

NaturaUy,  the  poTrers-that-be  in  the  AFL- 
CIO  will  have  none  of  that.  So  they  have 
launched  a  campaign  to  dLscmbowel  the  act, 
in  effect,  to  repeal  It 

They  say  the  act  makes  federal  workers 
".second-class  citizens." 

Of  course,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 

All  it  do&s,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 
1973  in  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act.  Is  prevent  '"the  rapidly  expanding 
government   work   force    (from   being)    em- 


ployed to  buHd  a  powerful.  Invincible  and 
pexliaps  comipt  poUtlcal  machine." 

Nothing  in  the  act  pnvento  a  federal 
worker  tram  "— *^**g  a  voinntary  oontclbu- 
tlon  to  a  poUUcal  '^~1''*rt»  and  tram  talk- 
ing him  up  among  his  trisnds  and  neighbors. 

Nor  does  the  act  Inhlbtt  unions  of  federal 
workers  from  engaging  In  political  activity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  unions  were  on  Ci^l- 
tol  Hill  working  overtlma  when  the  bin  to 
gut  the  Hatch  Act  came  before  the  House. 
And  partly  because  of  this,  the  House  passed 
the  blU  by  a  thumping  388  votes  to  119. 

We  hope  the  Senate  shows  hett»  sense. 
If  not.  House  Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes 
says  he  wlU  iirge  President  Ford  to  veto  the 
blU. 

There  are  2.5  million  workers  on  the  fed-^ 
eral  payroU.  It  wiU  be  a  sad  day  for  them 
and  for  the  nation  if  union  bosses  are  given 
a  green  light  to  browbeat  them  into  further- 
ing the  bosses'  political  alms. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Aside  from  partisan  con- 
siderations lnv<dyed  In  this  legislative 
debate,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  Important  Issues  which  need 
to  be  discussed.  I  would  like  to  advance 
several  arguments  in  defoise  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  against  its  amendment 
or  repeal. 

First  of  all,  the  act  effectively  prevents 
corruption  and  coercion  of  pubUc  em- 
ployees. Without  its  restrictions,  the 
civil  service  would  be  subject  to  bribery, 
graft,  klckbcusks  In  exchange  for  jobs, 
and  various  forms  of  political  coercion, 
such  as  threats  to  penalize  employees 
who  refuse  to  engage  in  poUtical  activity 
or  attend  poUtical  rallies. 

In  addition,  the  act  has  insured  eflS- 
ciency  and  productivity  on  the  part  of 
civil  servants.  In  order  to  maintain  pro- 
fessionalism in  the  bureaucracy,  the 
civil  service  must  be  divorced  from  par- 
tisan politics.  Its  achievements  will  be 
impaired  if  its  employees  are  permitted 
to  engage  in  political  activity. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  a  strong  civil 
libertarian  argument  can  be  made  in  de- 
fense of  the  Hatch  Act.  Those  who  argue 
that  the  act  unjustly  discrlmhiates 
against  civil  servants  because  they  are 
deprived  of  basic  political  rights  enjoyed 
by  workers  in  the  private  sector  overlook 
the  fact  that  Government  employees  also 
have  a  right  to  be  free  from  political 
coercion. 

Most  importantly,  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  the  people  must  be  pre- 
served. To  abolish  Hatch  Act  restric- 
tions is  to  impose  regulations  on  the  free 
market  of  ideas.  The  Government  must 
restrict  itself  by  precluding  its  employees 
from  partisan  political  activity.  The 
mcmopoly  of  power  vested  In  the  Federal 
Government  and  access  to  it  by  Govern- 
ment employees  warrant  restraints  on 
the  Government  and  on  its  workers  so 
that  that  power  is  not  abused  to  the  peo- 
ple's detriment.  .-^ 

Mr.  President,  tiie  distinguished  attor- 
ney, Mr.  John  R.  Bolton,  has  written  an 
excellent  monograph  for  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search entitled  "The  Hatch  Act:  A  Civil 
Libertarian  Defense."  I  wish  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Bolton: 

The  Hatch  Act  is.  in  effect,  a  case  of  tlie 
goyemment  restraining  itself.  Non-govern- 
mental employees  have  similar  First  Amend- 
ment rights — the  right  not  to  have  their  free- 
dom to  engage  in  political  activity  "chilled" 
by  political  activists  who  also  administer  gov- 
ernment  programs   and   regulatory   or   law- 
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enforcement  agencies.  As  Profetvsor  Melkle- 
John  asserted:  "The  First  Amendment  does 
not  protect  a  'freedom  to  speak."  It  protects 
the  freedom  of  thoee  activities  of  thought 
and  communication  by  which  we  'govern'  It 
Ls  concerned,  not  with  a  private  right,  but 
with  ft  public  power,  a  governmental  re.spon- 
slblUty."  The  mo«t  acute  government  respon- 
.~tbillty  It  that  government  not  allow  itself 
Ui  skew  the  political  process.  The  political 
debate  can  never  be  "uninhibited,  robu.st. 
and  wide-open"  if  government  emploveen 
can  coerce  their  colleagues  or  Intimidate  the 
geiicral  public.  When  viewed  as  an  Inhibitor 
ln»po.sed  on  the  government  iuself.  the  Hatch 
Act  i.s  as  Justifiable  as  other  re.strlctions— Ju- 
dumlly  or  legislatively  created— that  prevent 
the  tjfivernment  from  resuUitiiit;  the  "free 
niarkt--    "  of  Ideas. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  rea.son,s.  I  op- 
VX)se  any  repeal  or  amendment  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider Uie  civil  libertarian  arguments 
against  such  repeal  or  amendment.  I 
shall  vote  against  H.R.  8617,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  .same. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  .yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  plea^sed  to  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  a  very  excellent  statement. 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  second- 
class  citizenship,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel,  which  was  autho- 
rized by  Congress  in  1966  and  on  which 
there  were  12  very  distinguished  Mem- 
bers, two  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  two  from  the  Senate,  and  other 
very  distinguished  citizens  from  the  com- 
munity, reported  that  tJiey  had  two  pur- 
poses in  their  discussion  of  this  problem, 
and  I  shall  read  what  they  said: 

The  overrldiUK  probl*-in  confronting  thl.s 
ciiinmi.sslon  wa.s  to  accomniodate  and  recon- 
cile two  vitally  linportam  but  sometimes 
competing  objectives.  On  the  one  hand,  In 
our  democratic  .sticiety.  i'  i.>  important  to 
encourage  the  partklp«tlon  of  as  many  citi- 
zens aA  passible  hi  the  political  processes 
which  shape  our  Government;  all  cltlzen.s 
must  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  w  equally  im- 
portant to  assure  ititegrlt\  in  the  administra- 
tion oi  governmental  art  bits  und  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Impartial  fivii  Service  free  from 
partisan  politics. 

Tlie  Commission  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  integrity  in  the  admhi- 
Istratlon  of  governmental  affairs  super- 
seded the  first  amendment  argument  and 
that  when  they  submitted  a  proposed  bill 
to  Congress,  this  proposed  bill  prohibited 
a  Federal  employee  in  .section  'c  as 
follows: 

A  Federal  employee  is  jrchibited  from  i  1 1 
either  directly  or  indirectly  soltcltlntt.  re- 
ceiving, collecting,  handimg,  disbursing,  or 
accounting  for  assessment.s.  coniilbutlons. 
tickets,  or  other  funds  for  poliiual  pur- 
pohes.  except  any  activity,  participation,  con- 
tribution, or  other  service  of  vaJuf 

And  then  it  goes  on  further  and  pro- 
hibits activities  such  as  becoming  a 
candidate  or  campaigning  for  or  holding 
elective  office  if  the  office  sought  is  an 
office  of  the  United  States  or  any  oflice  of 
any  State  or  any  other  office  including 
local  offices,  except  as  local  offices  is  de- 
fined;  managing   a   campaign  for   any 


candidate  seeking  elective  office  if  the 
office  sought  is  an  office  of  the  United 
States,  or  auj'  office  of  any  State,  or  any 
local  office,  except  those  permitted  by  the 
provisions  of  section  1623  of  this  chapter. 

TTiis  Commission  was  a  very  hard- 
working group  that  took  over  a  year  dis- 
cerning what  the  real  sentiment  in  this 
country  was.  It  held  meetings  and  hear- 
ings in  six  cities,  and  heard  90  witnesses. 
This  CommLssion  had  a  survey  made  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  survey  group 
that  asked  employees  how  they  felt  about 
the  situation,  finally  arrived  at  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  in  which  it  stated  that 
there  should  not  be  any  solicitation  of 
funds,  and  Governme'U  employees  .should 
not  be  allowed  to  campaign  for  political 
offices  on  the  Fedt'iHl  level. 

So,  I  commend  our  colleague  from 
Arizona  for  his  very  fine  statement,  and 
I  call  this  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
express  my  appreciation  und  the  thanks 
of  the  State  of  Arizona 

We  are  very  cognizant  of  the  excellent 
services  being  pertoimed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawi>ii  in  bring- 
ing to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the 
facts  regarding  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  He  is  being  protected  as  a 
Federal  employee.  He  is  dedicated  to 
carrying  through  what  he  knows  Ls  proper 
as  far  a.'^  the  federal  employee  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  di.s.service  to  the  Federal 
employee  if  \'.*-  ilo  go  through  with  these 
repeals. 

As  he  lias  brought  out.  the  largest 
union  that  is  involved  is  opposed  to  the 
legislation  under  consideration  and  is 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  pasition  of 
the  distingui.shPd  Senator  on  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

So  I  couinicnc!  hiin  for  forthriphtly 
bringing  to  our  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  his  colleaKues  in  the  Senate 
exactly  what  is  involved  and  the  true 
picture  that  "e  )ia\e  to  face  as  far  as 
this  legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  has  re- 
ferred, I  believe,  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees  which  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  its  approximately 
136,000  members  The  response  was  89 
percent  wanted  the  Hatch  Act  un- 
changed, and  onh  1  percent  wanted  re- 
peal of  the  act. 

There  was  a  survey  made  by  Congre.ss- 
man  Fisher,  who.se  constituency  is  com- 
prised of  approximately  one-tiiird  to  40 
percent  Federal  employees,  and  he  says 
that  he  received  l'0,000  responses,  and  of 
the  20.000  respoiLses.  59  percent  were 
against  any  change  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Those  are  very  impres- 
sive statistics  iuid  bring  out  exactly  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  been  stating  continuou.sly  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  FONG.  Representative  Gilbert 
GtJDE.  who  has  the  second  largest  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  outside  of  that 
of  Congressman  Fisher  and  outside  oI 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  states  that  his 
mail  reflected  constituent  sentiment  sim- 
ilar to  thase  reported  by  Congressman 
FisHEK  in  liis  district. 

Tlien.  we  have  the  survey  of  Repre- 
.'•tutative   Ehzabeth   HoLx/y  ^N.   Demo- 


crat of  New  York,  who  said  that  re- 
spon.ses  by  constituents  to  her  question- 
naire were  2  to  1  against  weakening  the 
Hatch  Act. 

We  have  the  analysis  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation who  were  polled — 3,000  of  them — 
and  only  two  members  of  the  3.000  polled 
wanted  the  Hatch  Act  changed. 

In  the  survey  made  by  Michigan  Uni- 
versity in  1966,  only  3  percent  of  the 
Federal  employees  interviewed  wanted 
the  Hatch  Act  repealed.  It  was  a  very 
scientific  survey.  It  started  with  a  sta- 
tistical sample  maintained  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  every  Federal  em- 
ployee whase  social  security  number 
ended  in  f> — a  lOth  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. From  approximately  167,000  en- 
tries on  magnetic  tape,  the  survey  team 
drew  a  sample  of  1,108  Federal  em^oy- 
ees  who  were  Interviewed  at  work  during 
July  and  August  1967.  The  result  was  a 
survey  of  980  Federal  employees'  oi>in- 
ions  about  the  Hatch  Act.  The  survey 
allows  generalization  on  a  statistical 
basis  to  1,641,190  Federal  employees. 

When  asked  whether  it  would  make 
any  difference  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
more  things  in  politics,  79  percent  of 
those  interviewed  in  the  survey  said  Uiey 
would  not  do  anything  more  than  they 
had  been  doing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  has  pro- 
vided some  very  impressive  statistics, 
pointing  out  that  we  are  not  following 
the  will  of  the  Federal  employees  when 
we  try  to  take  action  that  they  oppose. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  go 
forward  with  the  changes  that  are  In 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  try- 
ing to  correct  the  inequities  in  the  bill. 
I  certainly  support  him  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  why  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  great 
disservice  to  the  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  S^iator. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment. No.  1277,  is  Intended  to  protect  the 
employee  from  coercion  to  contribute  by 
union  officials. 

H.R.  8617  would  prohibit  a  superior 
from  soliciting  a  political  contribution 
from  a  subordinate.  But  It  would  not 
prohibit  one  Federal  employee  fnun  so- 
liciting another  for  political  funds  so 
long  as  one  employee  is  not  the  other  em- 
ployee's supervisor  and  the  solicitation  is 
not  done  on  the  job. 

Even  though  a  superior-.subordmate 
relationship  may  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
union  officials,  there  are  inherent  dan- 
gers in  permitting  employees  who  are 
union  officials  to  solicit  political  contri- 
butions from  other  employees. 

Take  the  example  of  a  union  shop 
steward  who  is  not  the  supervisor  of  a 
group  of  employees.  At  a  union  meeting, 
he  approaches  members  who  are  Federal 
workers  and  tells  them.  "Come  on,  fel- 
lows, let  us  kick  in." 

There  is  no  blatant  coercion  here,  but 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  union  man  repre- 
senting them  in  negotiations,  or  doing 
favors  for  them,  puts  the  shop  steward 
in  a  position  of  influence.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  many  if  not  most  of  the 
other  Federal  employees  will  listen  to 
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him,  and  contribute,  even  though  it  may 
be  against  their  will  to  do  so. 

Because  of  their  key  contact  poeltloins, 
shop  stewards  and  other  union  ofBelalfi 
can  bring  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  bear 
upon  union  members.  If  It  is  improper  for 
a  superior  to  use  his  position  to  solicit 
a  political  contribution.  It  is  equally  or 
even  more  improper  for  a  tmlon  official  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
union  official,  representing  the  collec- 
tive power  of  his  labor  organization,  hav- 
ing a  greater  coercive  force  on  an  em- 
ployee than  the  employee's  superior. 

Tlie  amendment  I  propose  would  pro- 
hibit union  ofiBcials  from  engaging  In 
solicitation  of  contributions  for  partisan 
political  purposes. 

When  we  speak  of  unions  and  of  those 
represented  by  unions,  it  is  important  to 
consider  how  many  people  we  are  tick- 
ing about  in  the  Federal  sonrlce.  Unions 
rQ)resenting  Federal  employees  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  past 
few  years.  For  example.  In  1963 — ^the 
earliest  data  available — 180,000  Federal 
employees  were  represented  by  unions. 
In  November  1974 — ^just  11  years  later — 
the  number  of  Federal  ^nployees  rep- 
resented by  imions  had  jumped  to  1,142,- 
419,  an  Increase  of  more  than  six  times 
as  many  Federal  employees  rwresented 
by  unions  in  an  11 -year  period. 

Today,  nearly  one  of  every  six  Ameri- 
can workers  receive  their  paychecks  from 
governmental  agencies,  and  the  niunber 
of  public  employees  paying  union  dues 
exceeds  the  entire  public  payroll  of  30 
years  ago. 

With  increased  numbers  comes  in- 
creased power.  This  bill,  in  large  meas- 
ure, is  an  attempt  by  some  unions  to  in- 
crease that  power  even  more — not  only 
with  respect  to  its  own  membership,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  n.S.  Congress. 

Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  president  of  the 
largest  independent  union  of  career  em- 
ployees— ^the  widdy  respected  National 
Federation  of  Fedend  Employees    said; 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
is  a  ftirther  atten^t  by  the  AFL-CIO  to  have 
temflc  political  in^Mct  on  the  HUl. 

And  John  McCart,  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  public-employee  section,  agrees, 
when  he  said: 

I  suppose  that  to  the  extent  we  make  our 
people  more  aware  of  the  poUtlcal  procees, 
you  could  say  that  we  could  acquire  more 
political  clout.  But  what's  wrong  wltti  that? 
Our  union's  whole  history  Is  related  to 
politics. 

And  so.  if  the  AFIr-CIO  has  its  way, 
unions  will  soon  be  engaged  in  exacting 
political  favors  from  union  members  in 
the  Federal  service. 

Our  Nation's  history,  though,  shows 
that  politics  should  have  no  place  in  the 
impartial  administration  of  Federal 
law — no  place  in  the  Civil  Service — re- 
gardless of  the  AFL-CIO  desire  to  open 
the  public  service  to  unrestjicted  politi- 
cal activity. 

Employees  do  not  want  this  or  any 
other  change  in  the  Hatch  Act.  Mr. 
Wolkomir  testified  that  his  union,  the 
NFFE,  conducted  a  poll  of  Its  members 
which  showed  89  percent  expressing 
strong  support  for  continuing  the  act  "as 
is."  At  its  1974  convention,  NFPE  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  "that  the 


NFFE  continue  to  vigorously  oppose  ef- 
forts to  weaken  the  protection  provided 
by  the  Hatch  Act" 

Back  in  1939,  whoi  the  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted,  public  employee  unions  were  not 
the  large,  powerfid  organizations  they 
are  today.  Their  rapid  growth,  in  size 
and  strength,  has  made  the  Hatch  Act 
more  important  today.  If  the  Hatch  Act 
was  necessary  to  stop  and  prevent  fur- 
ther coercion  of  emplosrees  by  supervi- 
sors on  a  wide  scale  in  the  1930's,  it  is 
even  more  necessary  today  to  protect 
Federal  employees  from  potential  coer- 
cion from  labor  officials.  Because  the 
public  employee  unions  are  such  a  power- 
ful political  force  in  our  society  today, 
I  beUeve  it  is  prudent  and  wise  to  ex- 
tend the  antisollcitation  provision  of 
H.R.  8617  to  imion  officials. 

Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
express  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  c<Mnmittee  that  this  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Is  unacceptable  to  the  conunlttee,  and  we 
are  forced  to  vote  "no"  on  the  proposal. 

Really,  what  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  No.  1277,  is  anti- 
unlonlsm.  It  is  just  another  blow  struck 
at  the  stewards  who  serve  in  the  imlons, 
and  are  elected  by  union  members.  It  Is 
part  of  an  imravellng  process.  Let  us  not 
disguise  it.  If  we  are  going  to  dismantle 
the  milons,  then  let  us  have  a  dismantle- 
tbe-unlons  bill. 

One  of  the  breakthroughs  modem 
Government  has  been  dignifying  the  role 
of  public  employees  by  allowing  honor- 
able collective  bargaining  procedures. 
It  is  as  elementary  as  that,  and  that  is 
what  is  at  stake. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
unions,  under  law,  is  to  carry  out  activi- 
ties in  the  interests  of  all  and  let  the 
individual  members  cast  their  votes  to 
decide  which  way  they  want  to  go  on  a 
matter.  But  it  ill  behooves  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  start  babysittinc  the 
unions  now.  just  as  we  were  proposing 
a  while  ago  to  babysit  the  individual 
employees. 

The  same  thing  applies  here,  only  it 
has  a  more  subtle  implicatloiL  It  is  an 
attonpt  to  strllce  a  gut  blow  at  a  re- 
sponsible mid  honorable  collective  bar- 
gaining process  t^iat  has  long  been 
established. 

If  there  are  violations  they  should  be 
prosecuted,  and  they  would  be  prosecuted 
under  this  bill;  for  the  key  word  here, 
under  the  bill  that  the  committee  is  pre- 
senting today,  is  "voluntary." 

There  is  nothing  permitted  in  the  proc- 
ess of  collective  bargaining  that  would 
do  violence  to  that  basic  and  treasured 
word.  That  is  the  key,  Mr.  President. 
And  that  is  the  reason  it  is  important 
that  we  defeat  this  basically  and  intrin- 
sically antilabor  proposal.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that. 

We  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
in  our  country,  in  contrast  to  a  great 
many  coimtries,  we  have  been  very  re- 
sponsible in  the  coUective-ljargalning 
field,  especially  among  Federal  employees 
at  all  levels.  This  has  been  hailed  not 
only  as  a  great  breakthrough  in  modem 
history,  but  as  an  example  for  similar 


groups  around  the  world  that  there  is 
a  wiser  and  more  effective  way. 

Of  course,  it  is  politlcaL  I  say  to  my 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  that  is  what  American  Government 
is  all  about.  It  was  lliomas  Jefferson  who 
made  the  point  best  of  an  when  he  said 
that  politics  must  be  the  llfeblood  of  the 
American  citizen — the  llfeblood. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  trj^lng  to  demean 
politics  or  trying  to  pretend  to  avoid 
something  because  it  Is  political.  It  is 
political  sensitivity  and  political  respon- 
sibility that  makes  the  difference. 

That  includes  all  citizens,  not  just 
some  citizens.  It  includes  labor,  the  woi:k- 
ing  man.  It  includes  management.  It  in- 
cludes the  corporate  groups  and  it  in- 
cludes the  consumer  grotips.  If  they  are 
not  political,  thai  they  wQl  hide  behind 
some  other  pretense  and  become  some- 
thing less  than  a  constructive  or  posi- 
tive force. 

The  President  is  political.  God  help  us 
when  he  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  being 
responsive  to  public  opinion  and  to  pub- 
lic interest.  That  is  why  we  have  elec- 
tions in  this  country. 

It  was  Charles  Evans  Hughes  who  said, 
on  one  very  eloquent  occasion,  that  un- 
less and  imtil  we  raise  politics  to  the 
liighest  profession  in  the  land,  we  are 
going  to  fail  in  our  mission  to  preserve 
a  free  political  society. 

That  was  pretty  strong  language  from 
a  fairly  conservative  member  of  the  Su- 
pieme  Com't  in  those  days,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  a  distinguished  candidate 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  But  it 
if  worth  our  pcmdering  as  we  seek  to 
tamper,  bit  by  bit,  with  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  this  law  that  is  being  proposed 
here,  this  basic  step  forward  and  upward 
to  make  the  Hatch  Act  even  more  mean- 
ingful and  make  those  affected  by  the 
Hatch  Act  full  citizens  in  the  most  re- 
sponsilde  way.  So  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  is  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
measure.  Amendment  Np.  1277. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  admired  my  learned  friend  from 
Wyoming,  who,  I  am  certain,  was  a  very 
good  and  persuasive  teacher  in  his  days 
in  the  classroom,  and  vrtio  has  an  ex- 
ti'em^  retentive  mind  that  can,  at  will, 
summcm  up  the  appropriate  comment 
by  historic  figures  to  reinforce  his  argu- 
ments. It  is  with  s<nne  trepidation  that 
I  rise  to  make  a  comment. 

Since  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
has  been  invoked,  I  should  like  to  note 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  also  said  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least. 
I  am  certain  if  old  Tom  were  alive  today, 
he  would  be  appalled  at  the  sprawUng 
bureaucracy  tliat  we  have  created,  that 
intrudes  on  the  daily  lives  of  our  citizens 
in  a  way  probably  never  contemplated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  that  this 
would  be  an  agrarian  society.  He  said 
that  it  was  unthinlcable  that  Americans 
should  ever  work  at  the  distaff  and  the 
loom.  I  am  not  sure  what  a  distaff  is, 
but  I  do  know  what  a  loom  is.  But  I  think 
what  Tom  meant  was  that  Americans 
should  not  work  in  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

Although  Jefferson's   economic   fore- 
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cast  for  this  couBtry  might  have  been  in- 
accurate, and  the  type  of  societj-  he  en- 
visioned Is  not  the  society  we  have,  the 
fact  of  tile  matter  Is  that  he  -n-as  the 
most  articulate  of  the  great  American 
libertarians.  He  was  the  original  liberal 
tliinker  in  this  country,  even  though  his 
own  thinking  had  been  influenced  by  a 
i:  umber  of  the  European  philosopher? 

I  am  certain  that  the  kind  of  govern- 
mental intrusion  in  the  dally  lives  of  the 
citizens  we  have  today  v.ould  be  offensi\ e 
to  the  libertarian  ideas  of  Thoma?;  JefTer- 
son  and  his  contemporarieo;. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  tliink  we  .'should 
do  anj-thing  calculated  to  encourage 
placing  any  more  political  ])o\ver  in  the 
liands  of  Government  employees,  r.ho 
have  a  vested  interest  In  the  perpetuation 
of  the  system.  Every  time  we  try  to  re- 
duce some  program  or  cut  fund-s  for  it 
because  it  ha.^  outli'  ed  its  usefulne.<;s  oi- 
proved  to  be  inCiTective.  we  get  a  number 
cf  Federal  employees  in,  lobbying  us  to 
l;eep  the  p;ogTam  going,  not  only  to  not 
led'ice  the  funding,  but  to  increase  it. 

If  there  i.<;  any  segment  of  .\mcrica:; 
.six'iety  that  hus  inordinate  political 
noTvr.  it  Is  not  big  biusinc.'^s.  it  is  not 
tlie  farmer.  It  is  oigani/ed  labor,  which 
rejnesents  perhaps  20  to  2.=>  percent  oi 
the  active  work  lorce  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  Is  time  that  ^e  revised  our 
archaic  labor  la".<.  that  \vc  begin  to  dis- 
mantle some  oi  the  statutory  wall  of  pro- 
tection that  surrounds  organized  labor 
These  laws  were  put  on  the  statute  books 
back  at  a  time  when  there  was  abu.^e  and 
V,  hen  the  passage  of  such  acts  was  called 
for.  They  no  longer  fit  the  situation  as  it 
exists. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  who  has  labored 
long  and  hard  in  this  vine.vard.  and,  I 
think,  knows  mhereof  he  speaks. 

Mr.  MoGFBE.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
with  Krest  interest  the  comments  of  my 
beloved  coUeague  from  Texas,  who  is 
guilty  T>f  the  same  crime  as  the  senior 
Seoator  from  Wyoming.  "Hiat  was  pur- 
suing a  career  as  a  professor. 

He  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  ttmt  there 
was  a  dajr  vhien  the  very  worst  creden- 
tials one  could  have  for  public  service 
was  to  i3e  suspected  of  having  read  a 
book,  let  alone  having  written  one. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Unfortimately.  it  may 
still  be  true. 

Mr.  BAcGEE.  I  guess  tlie  principal  weak- 
ness I  would  have  to  confess  to  among 
our  colleagues  is  tliat.  while  we  were 
professors,  we  all  had  more  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  world  than  we  have 
today,  when  we  are  here  where  we  have 
to  take  the  consequences  for  how  v  e  vote 
and  what  we  may  decide. 

Because  or"  Senator  Towek  s  academic 
background.  I  weigh  ver>'  carefully  his 
comments  and  am  persuaded  to  piu-sue 
them  Just  a  little  further.  I  think  thei* 
tell  us  a  great  deal.  I  tliink  we  probably 
lia.e  a  genuine  common  hero  in  Thonia> 
Jefferson. 

I  think  It  makes  a  difference  whicii 
Jefferson  we  quote,  because  the  young 
Jefferson,  the  revolutionary  who  wrote 
ihe  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
quite  a  different  Jefferson  from  the 
P:e>idpnt  of  the  United  States, 


The  young  Jefferson  opposed  big  gov- 
ernment, opposed  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, and  was  a  very  strict  construction- 
ist of  the  Constitution.  He  was  one  of 
those  flaming  liberals  of  the  revolution - 
my  davs.  But,  upon  becoming  President, 
he  found  that  the  biu-dens  of  the  office 
almofet  completely  reversed  his  philo- 
sophical approach  to  the  problems  he 
was  faced  with  resolving. 

Jefferson,  who  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  minimum  of  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  i-ather  than  a  maximum  of  it, 
pi'obablj-  did  more  Uian  any  other  Pres- 
ideiit  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  ccun- 
Uy's  iiistory — until  Jackson,  at  least — to 
enliance  tlu'  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  wa>  lonujelletl  to  iln  so  because 
of  the  time.->. 

Congre.ss  did  not  like  wliat  he  did  at 
the  time  because  they  felt  lie  was  ex- 
ceeclir^!  the  coivslitiitional  confines  of  the 
e.xecuiive  oirjce.  But  that  is  an  old  story, 
loo.  We  are  up  ugaiiist  that  often.  Jeffer- 
-son  e.xceeded  his  early  dreams  oi  very 
aa>tere  Go'.ernment  in  at  lea.-it  one  in- 
stance by  spending  more  Fedcial  fimd.-- 
tiian  he  liad  ever  dreamed  tlie  situation 
nould  require.  But.  in  doing  so.  he  ac- 
quired an  empue  greater  than  any  na- 
tion iiad  e'.er  acquired  in  peacetime  Ii 
is.  OI  course,  the  Ixjuisiana  I'lucha^  to 
\vhicli  I  refer. 

He  violaied  lii.s  o  •  n  eaily  precepl-s  that 
iie  iiad  expiejvsed  very  eloquently  in  re- 
gard to  the  powers  of  the  E.xecutive  in 
other  ways,  also:  namely,  by  preemptin.':; 
decLslor.making  in  war  and  in  peace  in 
regard  to  the  Barbary  pirates.  In  addi- 
tion, he  developed  ether  conc^ts  that 
ultimately  came  down  to  a  loose  con- 
struction of  the  Con':titution.  which  had 
been  Hamilton's  original  position  and 
Jeffei-son's  opposition. 

So  I  am  sinyjly  saying  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  about  what  any  of  us 
attribute  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  attrib- 
uted to  Tbomas  Jefferson  a  quote  from 
one  of  his  essay  tracts  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  bears  not  upon  either  the  division  of 
power  or  the  division  between  liberals 
and  conservatives  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution Is  being  abiidged  or  abused  or 
even  obeyed. 

It  is  rather  a  bit  of  philosophy  in  terms 
of  a  free  society,  for  his  basic  philosophy 
was  that  everything  ^^e  do  and  must  do 
Is  Indeed  political.  To  disguise  it  other- 
wise, it  seems  to  me,  and  seemed  In  his 
own  words,  is  to  suggest  that  we  are 
ducking  the  basic  question  tliat  wits.  and 
is,  the  lifeblood  of  our  kind  of  American 
wav.  a.s  we  loosely  call  it. 

So  I  would  hope  that  neither  of  us  is 
torturing  Jefferson's  intent.  I  am  sure 
George  Washington.  Thomas  Jeffer.son. 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  have  received 
credit  for  more  ideas  than  any  of  them 
ever  di'eamed  possible,  and  most  of  them 
would  not  have  identified  wlUi  any  of 
those  ideas  because  of  the  changing 
limes. 

But  there  are  some  ongoing  attiibutes 
of  all  of  the  giants  in  oiu:  own  country's 
history  tliat  are  worth  repeating.  And  I 
consider  that  one  of  Jefferson's  thoughts 
wortia-Femindlng  each  other  about,  If  for 
no  oUier  reason  because  of  the  shadow 
that  has  been  cast  over  our  system  at 
thL^  li.Tie  Is  that  It  is  necessary  that  we 


build  up  a  confidence  In  the  sj-stem  of 
politics.  Tliat  is  not  to  say  partisan  poli- 
tics or  crooked  politics  or  narrow  politics 
or  enlightened  politics;  it  is  to  say 
politics. 

The  ladies'  aid  is  politics;  certainlj* 
the  school  board  is  politics.  Anything 
Uiat  has  a  responsibility  in  a  social  and 
community  way  is  politics,  however  else 
you  tiy  to  disguise  it.  The  sooner  we  face 
squarely  I  think  the  sooner  we  will  con- 
tribute to  raising  the  level  of  our  con- 
cept of  politics  and  our  sense  of  political 
responsibilit.v. 

Nobodj-  tliat  I  know  of  seeks  to  create 
a  mainmotli  bureaucracy  that  preempts 
the  role  of  the  individual.  I  think  tlie 
story  of  the  rise  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  we  may  reveit  to  history  again. 
i-s  pretty  much  the  story  of  trjuig  to  cor- 
lett  the  excesses  of  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  an  emerging  and  rap- 
idly growing  new  Nation  that  had  un- 
limited natui-al  resources  of  great  wealth 
due  to  the  Lord  or  mother  nature,  how- 
ever you  want. 

It  Ls  tlie  story  of  trying  to  faid  a  bal- 
ance, for,  I  tliink,  it  is  well  that  we  re- 
mind each  oUier  tliat  freedom  is  not  free. 
Freedom  requii'es  restraint  and  judg- 
ment and  responsibility.  I  thhik  tliat  is 
really  what  is  at  stake  in  all  of  tliis. 

For  someone  who  suggests  tliat  the 
bureaucracy  is  taking  over.  I  caiuiot 
imagine  anj  more  burdensome  or  thi'eat- 
ening  way  for  the  bureaucracy  to  become 
distended  in  its  profile  Uian  to  imprison 
Federal  employees  within  the  confines  of 
resti-ictions  that  take  them  out  of  the 
mainstieam  of  being  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  most  responsible  way 
to  make  siure  that  the  abuses  that  de- 
mean tlie  system  and  erode  it  shall  not 
occiu-  or  if  they  do  occur  that  they  will 
occur  at  great  penalty  to  those  who  com- 
mit it  to  create  tlie  possibility  of  re- 
sponsible, relevant  citizen  participation. 
That  is  really  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  slowly 
emerging,  very  responsible  collective  bar- 
gaining system  is  becoming  eophistl- 
cated  and  matm-e  in  its  new  proportions, 
God  knows  there  are  plenty  of  correc- 
tions to  be  made  yet  on  all  sides. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  man- 
agement community  as  well.  Even  as  we 
would  seek  to  curb  here,  as  this  i>ending 
amendment  appears  to  do,  the  activities 
of  the  workingman.  we  would  also  sedc 
to  make  more  responsible  the  activities  of 
the  management  people,  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  large  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

They  ought  not  to  be  penalized  either, 
and  I  think  imder  the  reforms  that  have 
been  emerging  here  in  these  last  montlis 
the  need  for  responsible  political  com- 
mitment by  large  industry  groups  is  now 
becoming  clearer  and  clearer. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
single  out  the  stewards  of  labor  and  labor 
unions  as  the  targets  of  some  sort  of  ex- 
clusicHi  from  the  mainstream  of  domestic 
political  hfe.  I  mean  democratic  now  in 
the  small  "d'  sense,  in  the  philosophical 
sense  that  Jefferson  was  referring  to.  The 
same  thing  can  be  aiH^led  to  the  very 
large  corporate  groups  as  well  and  I  think 
we  are  approaching  that,  as  well, 

I  do  not  think  we  will  do  that— I  think 
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we  will  move  backward — if  we  try  to 
deny  it  to  the  stewards  of  whatever 
group.  I  am  talking  about  the  responsi- 
bility freely,  without  duress,  without 
compulsion,  Wrlthout  threats,  to  mobilize 
the  efforts  of  groups  in  a  responsible  po- 
litical way,  and  I  think  that  Is  really  at 
fttake  in  the  pending  measm-e.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  that  we  update 
the  items  that  ai'e  currently  of  concern 
In  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  was  quite  cor- 
rect in  pointing  out  that  Jefferson  has 
to  be  taken  in  context  considering  when 
he  said  what  and,  indeed,  you  could  prob- 
ably find  enough  Jefferson  to  support 
both  sides  of  an  argument. 

I  think  Jefferson  was  fortunate  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  was  not  in  existence 
during  his  administration  or  the  Tripoli- 
tan  pirates  might  have  gotten  to  Wash- 
ington and  burned  it  down  before  tb.e 
British  did.  Jefferson,  however,  was  pur- 
suing what  he  perceived  to  be  a  consti- 
tutional role  as  the  formulator  and  im- 
plementer  of  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  offended  his  constitutional 
sensibility.  Certainly  the  Louisiana  Piu:- 
chase  did,  and  he  suggested  that  Con- 
gress should  formulate  and  send  to  the 
States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  would  legalize  the  act  after  he  had 
already  committed  it.  I  am  not  that  strict 
a  constructionist  of  the  Constitution  my- 
self. I  think  he  was  perfectly  within  his 
rights. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  even  though 
he  realized  that  Government  had  to  ex- 
ercise a  firm  hand  in  society,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  taken  lightly  to  the 
idea  of  Congress  delegating  away  its 
power  by  passing  authorizing  legislation 
that  creates  Government  agencies  that 
impact  on  our  daily  lives  through  rules 
and  regulations  that  sometimes  do  not 
accurately  reflect  congressional  intent. 

I  think  the  Hatch  Act  was  devised  for 
a  good  purpose — to  prevent  exploitation 
of  public  employees  by  politicians — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  (>erforms  the  function 
of  preventing  Government  employees 
from  being  a  pressure  group  that  coiild 
perpetuate  its  own  vested  interests. 

I  think  both  issues  are  involved  here 
and  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  think 
the  Senate  should  reflect  very  carefully. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming, I  think  it  is  refreshing  when  we 
college  professors  can  wrest  this  away 
from  the  lawyers  for  Just  a  few  brief 
minutes  to  have  a  colloquy  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
happy  to  listen  to  the  very  erudite  and 
very  distinguished  remarks  of  the  acad- 
emicians. I  think  they  have  given  us  a 
very  flne  insight  into  the  thinking  and 
the  philosophy  of  President  Jefferson. 

I  am  glad  the  name  of  President  Jef- 
ferson has  come  forward  in  the  discus- 
sion because  it  was  President  Jefferson 
who,  understanding  what  the  whole  sit- 
uation was  and  understanding  what 
politics  in  government  is,  issued  Vbe  first 
Executive  order  concerning  political  ac- 
tivity: 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  promulg»ted 
the  first  restrictions  on  the  poUtical  activl- 
tlM  of  the  Executive  Brancli  penoniMI.  A 
directive  he  Issued  In  1801  expressed  bla  dis- 


satisfaction with  the  active  participation 
of  Federal  personnel  in  Federal  and  state 
elections  and  warned  them  not  to  "attempt 
to  Influence  tbib  votes  of  others,  nor  take 
any  part  In  the  business  of  electioneer- 
ing .  .  ." 

This  is  what  Thomas  Jefferson  issued : 
the  first  Executive  order  dealing  with 
electioneering  by  Federal  employees. 

I  am  glad  that  his  name  has  been 
brought  up  and  that  his  philosophy  has 
been  dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  th^L  we  can  get  an  idea  of  what 
this  great  President  has  done  in  issuing 
that  Executive  order  dealing  with  elec- 
tioneering by  Federal  employees. 

My  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee  says  that 
my  amendment  is  anti-imion.  It  is  no 
such  thing,  Mr.  President.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  prohibit  a  union  man  who 
is  not  a  union  official  from  soliciting  his 
fellow  employees  for  a  political  contribu- 
tion. 

My  amendment  only  says  tliat  ii  one  is 
a  union  official  that  he  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  soliciting  from  his  peers. 

What  is  so  strange  about  saying  that 
the  miion  official  and  the  imion  steward 
cannot  soUcit  from  his  peers? 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  has  the 
same  kind  of  prohibition  against  the 
supervisors.  We  say  if  one  is  a  supervisor 
one  cannot  solicit  a  subordinate.  This  bill 
is  antisupervisor  and  yet  it  is  all  right 
to  be  antisupei-visor  and  not  antiunion- 
steward. 

I  cannot  see  tlie  difference.  In  fact,  it 
is  much  worse  for  the  bill  to  be  anti- 
supervisor,  than  to  be  antitmion  because 
the  strength  of  the  union  is  far  greater 
tt-an  that  of  a  single  supervisor. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Bolton,  who  wrote  a 
study  entitled  'A  Civil  Libertarian  De- 
fense." In  relation  to  coercion  by  a  su- 
pervisor as  differentiated  fi-om  the  coer- 
cion of  a  union  he  says  as  follows : 

Indeed,  the  difference  between  coercion 
of  an  employee  by  a  supervisor  and  coercion 
of  an  enqjloyee  by  a  union — which  may  In- 
clude supervisors — (the  paradigm  of  today) 
is  that  coercion  by  a  union  Is  far  harder  to 
resist.  dIc»eover,  It  may  weU  be  that  unions 
are  far  more  o^wble  of  engaging  In  the 
systematic  solicitation  and  Intimidation  of 
federal  employees  than  a  network  of  super- 
visors. 

Now  I  ask,  who  can  exert  greater  in- 
fluence on  an  onployee,  a  single  super- 
visor, two  or  three  supa^isors,  or  the 
collective  st3-ength  of  the  union  as  ex- 
empUfled  and  s3rmbolized  by  that  union 
steward? 

When  that  imion  steward  asks  some- 
one to  do  something,  he  is  aslting  in  tlie 
name  of  the  union. 

If  we  bar  the  supervisors  from  solicit- 
ing a  Federal  employee,  why  should  we 
not  bar  a  union  official  who  has  the  col- 
lective pressure,  the  collective  strength, 
the  collective  authority  of  the  unions — 
and  ^rtien  we  talk  about  the  unions,  we 
are  t^iH"g  about  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  in  that  one  particular 
union  as  differentiated  from  one  super- 
visor. 

I  say  that  the  pressure  of  the  union 
official  is  far  more  pervasive,  is  far 
stronger,  has  more  influence  upon  the 
employee  than  that  of  the  supervisor. 


In  this  bill,  which  we  have  presented 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  say  that 
the  supervisor  cannot  solicit  from  his 
subordinate  because  he  Is  a  supervisor 
and  will  be  exerting  pressure  on  him.  We 
say  in  my  amendment  that  the  union  of- 
ficial may  not  use  the  pressure  of  a  union 
against  an  employee. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  anti- 
union. It  is  only  trjrlng  to  put  the  whole 
thing  In  perepective:  that  if  we  have  the 
pressure,  we  have  the  power;  we  should 
not  use  it  to  solicit  political  funds.  This 
is  what  this  amendment  says. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  > .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
delay  the  body  excessively  here.  I  want 
to  make  one  or  two  comments  since  we 
have  been  enjoying  the  afternoon  rem- 
iniscing about  the  man  none  of  us 
knew-.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  interpret- 
ing his  role  in  history,  even  down  to  the 
present  time,  in  some  instances. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleague 
that  President  Jefferson's  Executive  or- 
der against  White  House  personnel  par- 
ticipating in  trying  to  influence  votes  in 
elections,  is  not  only  long  since  buried  in 
histoiT.  but  was  even  biuied  at  that  time. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  era  evidenced  a  government  by  a 
very  small  but  very  talented  group  of 
coimtry  gentlemen. 

It  was  a  much  cozier  time.  There  were 
not  even  ramifications  of  citizenship  for 
all,  let  alone  voting  rights  for  all,  stretch- 
ing over  many  hundreds  <rf  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  many  diverse  circum- 
stances. 

I  think  it  it  necessary  to  make  sm-e 
that  we  do  not  lift  Mr.  Jefferson  out  of 
the  context — as  my  colleague  fr<Mn  Texas 
reminds  us — of  his  own  time.  But  I  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  my  colleague's  ccwn- 
paring  the  stewards  to  the  supervisors 
and  saying  that  if  there  is  any  difference 
at  all.  it  is  the  other  way.  I  guess  we  have 
not  lived  in  the  same  world. 

We  know  the  problem  imder  the  sys- 
t«n,  the  problem  that  brought  the  Hatch 
Act  into  being.  That  is,  the  fact  that 
supervisors  were  cracking  the  whip,  and 
supervisors  were  extracting  contribu- 
tions, and  demanding  personal  conduct 
that  would  provide  an  input  for  partisan 
politics. 

In  my  experience,  the  supervisors  in 
civil  service,  have  not  had  to  stand  for 
election.  They  have  been  there  t)ecause 
of  a  fine  record  of  promotion  that  put 
them  there.  Tliose  below  them  that  may 
have  been  abused  have  had  no  recourse 
except  to  file  an  action  before  the  Civil 
Service  Cmnmission. 

A  steward,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
stand  the  test  of  his  peers  or  be  boimced. 
Tlie  same,  I  suspect,  is  equally  true,  if 
not  more  viciously  so,  among  the  board 
of  directors  at  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, in  management.  To  compare  the 
problem  that  did  flow  from  the  tt^  down 
and  that  brought  the  Hatch  Act  into  be- 
ing with,  that  of  a  steward  is  to  distort 
the  record  ot  these  times. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  f sul  to 
see  any  conflict  of  interest  of  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  good  management  of  gov- 
ernments, or  in  participating  In  forming 
public  policies  or  in  supporting  candi- 
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dates  who  are  contending  lot  oiSce.  For 
those  candidates  are  not  being  elected 
to  take  care  of  a  Federal  employee;  Tlur 
are  not  being  asked  to  nurse  aloDX  an 
interest  of  an  employee  except  as  citl- 
/eas — no  more  so  than  tlie  Chamber  of 
Commerce  does. 

Representatives  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  just  talking  to  me  In  the 
lobby.  They  needed  the  appropriation  of 
.some  funds  that  would  be  of  assistance 
to  business,  to  stimulate  business  ac- 
tivity. 

I  suppose  one  could  argue  they  have 
had  a  conflict  of  interest  because  theii- 
membership  depends  upon  strong  busi- 
ness roots.  But  that  is  what  government 
is  about,  and  that  is  why  citizen  lobbies 
of  any  iypt.  wherever  they  are  employed, 
continue  to  be  exceedingly  important. 
That  is  irtiy  we  stopped  maligning  those 
citizens  who  are  gainfully  employed  with 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  impoi-tant  that  we  separate  Uie 
responsibilities  of  employment  from  the 
right  to  be  a  full-time  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  that  distinction  that 
we  think  is  being  abridged  or  impinged 
upon  by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
vote  no  on  amendment  No.  1277. 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  malign  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  protects  the  Federal  employees 
from  the  pressures  of  the  ixnlon  steward. 
It  protects  the  employees  from  being 
coerced,  subtle  or  otherwise.  Into  giving 
a  political  contribution.  If  a  supervisor  is 
dmled  that,  ao  should  his  union  official 
be  so  denied. 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Tht  PSESIDiINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Ilie  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  role. 
The  leglslatlre  clerk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  BOBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Beht- 
sur) .  the  Senator  frcHn  Mississippi  (Mr. 
EASTUun) .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iKOvn).  and  the  Seiuitor  from  Call- 
fomla  (Mr.  Tunnet*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  tliat  the 
S^iator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golbwatu  • , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hah- 
S£N>.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clitee)  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pacxwood).  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
nuMit  (Mr.  St.«tord  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — y«i.s  25, 
nays  66,  as  follows : 


[Roll 

c«'.l  Vote  No.  5 
YEAS— 25 

~  L^K  1 

Brtlter 

Dcimenl'i 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Riljipoff 

Pong 

Soott,  Hush 

Brocsk 

Scott, 

Buckler 

WU;iiiin  L 

Byrtl. 

H«ms 

Taft 

HiaTT  P..  Jr. 

HruskA 

Thurmond 

Curt  14 

Lault 

Tower 

Dol« 

McOleU.^u 
KAXS— 66 

yo\Ln(; 

Abourer.k 

■Bno/ka 

Caae 

AUea 

Bum^en 

Chiles 

Barh 

BUTdlCk 

Church 

BMdl 

BjTd.  Robert  C" 

Clkrk 

Bideu 

Csanon 

Cran«t«« 

Culrer 
Durkla 
■iqleton 


OUMm 

Gravel 

Hart.  OrtfY 

Hart.  Pbiap  A. 

Hartke 

HMkeU 

Hatavtd 

HAttewsr 

HaUlnca 

Hvj(l<U«».toit 

Hiunphrey 

Jaokwt!! 

Jams 


johBston 
Kennedy 

MacauaoB 

Mansfield 
Mathlaa 


MeOovera 

MeZatyre 

Metealf 

MiMcUie 

MoBtoja 

Uorgau 

Moss 

Muaki^ 

Melwa 


Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearaou 

Pell 

Praxmire 

Randotyh 

Roth 

Sck««iker 

SfMcfcrnait 

Steanla 

stevena 

steraoBou 

8lOD« 

SymUagtoii 

Talmadice 

Weicker 

WilIlHnis 


NOT  VOTINO— 9 


Fast';>:ir! 
Ciolcl».«ter 


Hansen 
Inouye 
McClure 


P'trkvsofirl 
T'  iiiuey 


So  Mr.  Fo.NC"=  amendment  'No.  1277' 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McOEE  Mi".  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  i-ejected. 

Air.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  Iny 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
:i  greed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  who  may  be  wonder- 
ing, we  have  one  more  amendment  that 
will  take  u.^  approximately  10  or  15  min- 
utes. It  is  an  amendment  by  Senator 
FoNG,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  that  will  be  the  last  rollcall 
tonight.  I  .say  tliat  to  facihtate  those  who 
may  have  other  problems  pending. 
Wtienever  w  e  come  in  tomorrow  we  shall 
have  a  .series  of  amendments  yet  pend- 
ni».  Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  them  tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT    >:ii.    1274 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1274. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPTCER.  The 
amendment  will  t>e  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fo»c)  pro- 
poses amendment  No.  1274. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispesued  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  »o  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  on  Use  22.  atrike  out 
all  through  page  7.  Une  7,  and  insert  lu  lieu 
lUereoX  the  lollowiug: 

■  i  7125.  Ptrfltical  acUvUles  by  eiuployees; 
pri^lUtion 

•  (»)  All  employee  may  not  hold,  or  be  a 
caiididaie  lor  any  elect  he  office,  unless  such 
(•."'ire  Is  — 

"(H  a  part-time  elective  office  cT  s  Sta-.e 
or  polulcal  .subdivision  thereof;  or 

*(2»  liekl  bj  an  Uidlvldual  elected  in  a 
nonpartisan  election. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not  engage  In  polit- 
ical actirity — 

"(1>  ill  which  such  employee  actively  par- 
ticipates iu  any  campaign  activity  ou~l)e- 
half  ol,  f)T  In  opposition  to,  any  political  party 
or  any  randldate  for  elective  ofllce.  unless 
.4ucb  actirity  la  la  connection  with — 

"(AJ  any  campaign  by  any  candhlMte  for 
elective  office  of  a  Stale  or  political  sutxli- 
visk>n  thereof;  or 

"(B)  a  nonpartlfian  election: 

"t2)  while  such  etnployee  !.<;  on  <i\\<i , ; 

"(3>  ta  any  room  or  building  oc.npifd  i-i 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  an  in- 
Ulvldual  employed  or  holding   uA.C'i  in   the 


Govern  me  nt  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
^•overnment  of  the  Dtetilct  ot  Colamb«a,  or  ia 
«ny  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  fwe- 
jj-olng;  or 

"(4)  while  wearing  a  uniform  or  official 
iu&lgnla  Identifying  the  office  or  position  of 
.such  employee. 

Oa  page  7.  Une  8,  atrlke  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "(c)  (1) ". 

On  page  7.  line  8,  strike  out  "subsection 
f!M"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subnectioni 
in  I  and  |b)  ". 

On  page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  "(I)"  jind 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)". 

On  page  7,  Una  11,  atrlke  out  •(2)-  and 
iimert  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  ". 

Ou  page  7.  line  12,  strike  out  '(A)'  aitd 
iuseii  lu  lieu  thereof  "(1)", 

On  pnge  7.  line  14,  strike  out  "(B)"  <»nd 
hiseri  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  p«>te  7.  line  16,  strike  o\it  "(Ct"  and 
U'sert  in  lieu  therecrf  "(ill)". 

On  pa(<e  7.  Une  20,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
iii.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  7,  between  llneti  23  and  24,  iii^rl 
.he  lollowing: 

"(J I  The  pro\i£lon3  of  sub.sectlon  (a)  and 
I  !> )  ( 1 1  of  this  section  shall  not  ajipljr  to  any 
•  inpluyee  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
V.  ith  the  advice  and  consent  o(  the  Beaste. 

"  ( d  I  For  purposes  of  this  aectloa  the 
term — 

"(1)  'uonpiartlsan  election'  means  any 
election — 

"( A>  lu  which  no  candidate  la  to  be  aoaa- 
inated  or  elected  as  a  rapnaantattre  of  any 
political  partj  which  was  Identlfled  with  any 
candidate  who  recelred  any  Tots  in  tha  last 
jirecedlng  election  in  which  presidential  elec- 
tors were  selected;  or 

•  (Bi  on  any  Issue  not  Identifled  with  aay 
political  party,  and 

'  1 2 1  'State'  means  any  ot  th*  aeveral  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  tb*  CoosmoawealUi 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  other  territory  or  pos- 
£>es8iQa  of  the  United  Statas.". 

On  page  23.  between  lines  a  and  3.  strike 
out  the  Item  relating  to  section  7326,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  followlngt 


732.=>. 


Political  activities  by  employees; 
hibitlon.". 


pro- 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  tbett  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FONCL  Ibis  amendment^  No.  U74. 
is  an  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  ketveen 
maintainlnc  the  status  quo  of  thecorrent 
Hatch  Act,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  ether 
hand.  allowlnK  Federal  emidoyees  te  mn 
for  any  poUtieal  office  and  particliiate 
actively  in  all  partisan  campaigns. 

H.R.  8617  would  do  away  with  almost 
all  restrlctkxis  on  partisan  politics.  This 
I  definitely  oppose.  My  amendment  Is  a 
compromise  between  the  status  quo  and 
unrestricted  partisan  politics.  It  would  do 
lorn-  tilings: 

First,  it  would  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees an  a  partisan  basis  to  run  for 
part-time  State  and  local  oOcei — not 
full  time,  but  part  time.  This  would 
cover  an  estimated  30  percent  of  the 
mayors.  94  percent  ot  the  cl^  councils, 
and  virtually  an  the  county  commission- 
ers, scho(4  boards,  and  other  local  boards. 

Second,  It  woiUd  permit  Federal  em- 
iiloyees  on  a  noni>artisan  basis  to  nm 
lor  full  time  nonpartisan  State  and  local 
offices. 

Thiid.  it  would  maintain  the  present 
law  regarding  Federal  offices:  that  Is. 
Federal  employees   would   not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  nm  for  Federal  offices:  tlie  535 
seats  in  Congress,  the  Presidency,  and 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

PY>urth,  my  amendment  would  permit 
Federal  employees  to  campaign  actively 
for  candidates  for  State  and  lOctf  Cttees, 
full  as  well  as  part  time,  but  not  to  cam- 
paign for  candidates  for  Federal  offices. 

Finally,  it  would  prohibit  Fedenl  em- 
ployees from  holding  office  in  partisan 
groups:  that  is  political  parties  at  any 
level  of  Kovemment. 

The  Hatch  Act,  passed  36  years  ago, 
can  be  Improved  but  not  In  t2ie  drastic 
manner  proposed  In  HH.  8617.  Tills  Is 
the  position  taken  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  groups  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  subject. 

For  instance,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission supports  provisions  In  HJl.  8617 
which  retain  the  prohibition  against  an 
employee  misusing  his  or  her  official 
authority  or  influence.  The  Commlsskm 
also  favors  those  provisions  ot  HJL  8617 
which  would  improve  the  procedural  as- 
pects of  enforcement — such  as  sidwena 
power  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses 
which  the  Commission  does  not  currently 
have  in  Federal  employee  cases. 

But  the  Civil  Service  Ccmunisslon  and 
other  allied  organizations  are  greatly 
troubled  by  the  repeal  of  the  current 
prohibitions  against  employees  taking 
an  active  part  in  partisan  political  man- 
agement and  partisan  political  cam- 
paigns. In  the  view  of  the  Commisslm, 
the  Hatch  Act  in  its  present  fonn  Is  de- 
signed to  protect,  and  clearly  has  Uie 
effect  of  protecting,  the  important  values 
of  the  franchise  and  expr^sion  of  opin- 
ion by  Federal  employees.  For,  by  limit- 
ing the  employee's  involvement  In  parti- 
san political  activities,  the  Hatch  Act 
serves  to  assure  that  employees  will  not 
be  compelled,  or  feel  themsdves  com- 
pelled, to  engage  in  unwanted  partisan 
poUtical  activities  in  order  to  curry  po- 
litical favor  with  their  superiors  or  there- 
by enhance  their  prospects  tor  contin- 
ued employment  or  advancement. 

I  share  the  Commission's  opposition 
to  the  position  taken  by  those  who  advp- 
cate  repeal  of  the  antlpolitlcs  restric- 
tions and  who  assert  that  the  employees 
will  be  adequately  protected  by  the  anti- 
coercion  provisions  of  H.R.  8617. 1  agree 
with  the  Commission  that  subtle  pres- 
sure can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  em- 
ployees in  ways  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  anticoercion  regulation. 

Along  the  same  vein,  the  Organization 
of  Professional  Employees  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  composed  of 
8.000  members,  states  that — 

The  most  effective  control  and  protection 
['.:r  Federal  service  has  enjoyed  under  the 
Hatch  Act  has  been  those  (anti-poUtlca) 
restrictions  applied  to  the  Individual.  Iaws 
which  place  those  restrictions  and  prorlde 
penalties  otvly  on  the  supervisory  stalT  will, 
for  many,  many  reasons,  not  work.  There 
are  too  numy  ways  of  getting  arotind  the 
prohibitive  items  and  coupled  with  an  In- 
dividual's desire  for  reoognltlCHi.  acceptance, 
advancement  and  the  promotion  ol  personally 
desired  program  functions,  make  such  laws 
almost  Impossible  to  enforce.  We  are  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  removal  of  many  jKdlUcal 
action  restrictions  on  Federal  civil  servants 
05  :iow  contained  In  the  Hatch  Act. 
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Anottier  organlzatlafn  which  takes  the 
same  gtsoferal  view  In  oppoattlon  to  HJt. 
88lt  Is  i^  National  CMl  Servlee  League. 
Tlie  Lei«ue  asserts  that  the  bill  woold 
"virtmDy  repeal  tiie  Hatch  Act"  and  Is 
"apt  to  lead  to  a  rebirth  of  the 'spoils  sys- 
tem' against  which  the  League  has 
fought  for  more  than  90  years." 

The  League,  too.  believes  the  anticoer- 
cion provisions  of  HJR.  8617  "are  Inade- 
quate to  combat  the  kind  of  subtle  and 
indirect  Intlmidatlcm  wtiich  would  be 
most  likely  to  occur."  And  to  the  argu- 
ment that  in  the  absence  of  the  Hatch 
Act's  restrictions  employee  organizations 
will  protect  their  members,  the  League 
replies: 

This  may  be  a  remedy  for  some  workers, 
though  the  capacity  and  will  of  employee 
groups  to  perfcHin  this  task  remains  to  be 
aeMi.  Moreover,  this  provides  no  aolace  for 
mostly  tmorganlzed  Ooremnwnt  executives — 
IHrecisely  the  group  whlCh  was  moat  sorely 
pressed  during  the  Watergate-related  assault 
on  the  merit  system.. 

I  have  here  cited  the  views  of  three 
very  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  or- 
ganizations: the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Organisation  of  Professional 
Employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Civil  Service 
League.  Each  has  devoted  extensive,  con- 
centrated study  to  the  Hatch  Act  and 
the  current  legislation  to  amend  the  law. 
They  are  adamantly  G]4X)sed  to  HJl.  8617 
because  they  are  convinced  the  bill,  if 
it  becomes  law,  would  undermine  the 
Ci\il  Service  merit  system  and  lead  to 
the  return  of  the  old  spoils  system  and 
all  its  evils.  Their  expert  (H>inion  should 
remind  us  of  the  dangers  of  scuttling  the 
Hatch  Act  through  enactment  of  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

I  have  set  forth  otlier  reasons  of  my 
own  why  H.R.  8617  should  be  defeated. 
These  have  been  outUned  in  the  mtauHity 
views  wiilch  S«iator  Bellmon  and  I  filed 
as  members  ot  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  when  the 
committee  reported  HJt.  8617. 

While  the  organizations  I  referi'ed  to 
are  clearly  and  definitely  opposed  to  H.R. 
8617  in  its  present  form — ^just  as  I  am — 
they  do  not  oppose  all  changes  in  existing 
law.  At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  on  this 
amendment  No.  1410, 1  described  the  pro- 
posal as  a  comprcHnise  between  the  status 
quo  and  imrestricted  partisan  politics  for 
Federal  employees. 

My  amendment  would  expand  the 
present  law  somewhat  by  permitting 
Federal  employees  to  run  for  part-time 
partisan  elective  office  in  State  and  local 
elections.  It  would  also  permit  Federal 
employees  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  to  run 
for  full-time  State  and  local  offices.  It 
would  also  permit  Federal  employees  to 
State  and  local  offices,  full  as  well  as 
part  time. 

But  my  amendment  would  retain  and 
continue  certain  restrictions.  It  would 
not  permit  Federal  emplt^ees  to  run  for 
Federal  offices;  it  would  not  permit  them 
to  campaign  for  candidates  for  Federal 
<^ces;  and  it  would  not  permit  th«n  to 
hold  office  in  political  parties  at  any 
level. 

I  believe  tny  amendment  is  a  fair  metli- 
od  of  resolving  the  desire  of  any  Fed- 


eral employee  for  Increased  partlclp«tloa 
in  pdliUcal  actlvltlea  while  at  the  suae 
time  piCBenrlng  the  most  Importank  sale- 
guards  for  the  employees  and  the  civU 
service  merit  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  HkwalL  I  commend 
him  for  the  work  he  has  done,  not  mly 
on  this  bill  but  also  on  legislation  over  a 
long  period  of  years  in  the  Interests  of 
civil  servants  and  postal  workers,  work 
In  which  he  has  for  a  long  time  bwn  as- 
sociated with  the  distinguished  chaliman 
of  the  committee.  Both  of  them  have 
made  an  admirable  record  in  overseeing 
the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women  who 
devote  their  lives  to  public  senice  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  if  he  has 
no  objection,  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOUO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  withdraw  my 
amendment  No.  1274  and  substitute  in  its 
place  amendment  No.  1410,  which  is  the 
revised  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  rollcall  vote  be 
transferred  to  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  trans- 
ferred to  amendment  No.  1410. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
yeai-s  I  have  been  an  advocate  ol  change 
in  the  Hatch  Act.  I  believe  that  the  Batch 
Act  has  been  restrictive.  It  has  denied  to 
Federal  emidoyees  the  most  rudimentazy 
rights  of  citizenship,  Vhich  is  participa- 
tion in  government  at  a  local  level,  par- 
ticipation In  government  at  the  level  at 
which  their  lives  are  affected  critically- 
municipal  and  county  elections. 

The  act  has  been  enforced  with  a  rigor 
which  at  times  is  ludicrous.  I  know  of 
cases  in  which  Federal  onployees  have 
l)een  denied  the  opportunity  to  become 
delegates  to  a  municipal  partisan  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  municipal 
officers.  It  is  a  job  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  which  has  no  pay  connected  with  it. 
It  is  alx>ut  the  simplest  performance  of 
ci\il  duty  tliat  I  can  imagine.  Yet,  under 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  they  have  been  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  town  and  city 
affairs. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  correlative  to  this, 
and  that  is  that  their  communities  very 
often  have  been  denied  the  creative,  im- 
aginative approach  to  municipal  prob- 
lems, which  Federal  employees  can  bring 
to  them. 

So,  for  many  years  I  have  been  iu 
favor  of  changing  the  Hatch  Act  so  that 
Federal  employees  could  contribute  their 
imagination  and  their  creativity  to  the 
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problons  of  their  communities  tlirough 
political  action.  But  I  also  have  been 
aware  that  the  Hatch  Act  Is  more  than 
a  halter.  It  Is  a  shield.  It  was  not  adopted 
Just  to  hamper  Federal  employees  who 
want  to  participate  In  electoral  activities. 
The  Hatch  Act  was  adopted  after  wide- 
spread public  demand,  arising  from  the 
hara.ssment  of  public  employees  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  They  were  solicited  for 
money.  They  were  threatened  in  tlieir 
job  security  and  in  their  chances  for 
promotion.  They  were  persuaded  to  act, 
if  not  illegallj',  certainly  improperly,  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties 
as  Government  employees.  The  situation 
had  reached  the  point  of  scandal,  and  the 
Hatch  Act  was  adopted  as  a  shield  to 
public  employees  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  scandal. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  consider 
that  the  Hatch  Act  Is  only  a  restriction 
on  freedom  of  political  expression.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  Hatch  Act 
is  also  a  shield  to  protect  Federal 
employees. 

Much  as  I  have  been  in  favor  of  change 
in  the  Hatch  Act — amendment  of  the 
Hatch  Act — I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  HJR.  8817,  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
committee,  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
It  changes  the  Hatch  Act,  all  right;  it 
really  changes  it  to  the  point  that  there 
is  no  Hatch  Act  left. 

Federal  employees  around  this  town 
and  around  tlriis  country  will  rue  the  day 
that  they  lose  the  shield  that  is  involved 
in  the  Hatch  Act.  They  have  not  been 
totally  immune  from  harassment  even 
with  the  Hatch  Act.  Since  I  have  become 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  received 
many,  many  appeals  from  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  said,  "In  the  agency  in 
which  I  work,  it  is  expected  that  I  buy  a 
hundred-dollar  ticket  to  a  political  din- 
ner. It  is  expected  that  I  subscribe  to  a 
political  fund." 

However,  because  the  Hatch  Act  exist- 
ed, I  was  able  to  go  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  to  go  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  to  say: 
"Look,  the  law  is  being  broken.  These 
people,  who  are  constituents  of  mine,  who 
happen  to  be  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  being  illegally  so- 
licited." 

I  was  able  to  help  protect  tliese  people 
from  being  forced  to  contribute  to  polit- 
ical candidates  and  political  causes  that 
they  did  not  support,  because  the  Hatch 
Act  was  a  shield.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
kind  of  harassment  is  going  to  take  place 
in  a  local  election.  But  I  know  it  does 
take  place  in  national  elections,  because 
the  people  have  come  to  me  and  told  me 
about  it  and  complained  and  asked  for 
help.  And  the  only  reason  I  was  able  to 
help  them  was  that  the  Hatch  Act  was 
there  as  a  shield.  With  this  bill,  we  are 
going  to  throw  away  that  shield  unless 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  is  adopted,  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  political  activities  to  take 
place  at  the  local  and  State  level,  but 
which  would  protect  employees  by  re- 
taining the  restrictions  on  activities  at 
the  Federal  level. 

I  think  the  integrity  of  the  civil  service 
has  to  be  protected  from  any  hint  of  cor- 
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ruptlon.  We  have  had  a  very  recent  ex- 
perience with  Watergate.  I  think  that 
experience  has  called  Into  question  the 
integrity  of  Government  at  the  highest 
levels.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  any- 
thing today  which  will  in  any  way  fur- 
ther diminish  the  confidence  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  have  in  their 
Goverrmient.  To  totally  remove  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Hatch  Act  at  this  time,  I 
think,  may  do  just  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Surely. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  a  list  of  three 
amendments  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  This  one  specifically  addresses 
Itself  to  the  question  of  running  for  local 
or  State  office  and  piohibits  running  for 
Federal  office. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  amendment 
would  permit  Federal  employees  the 
freedom,  which  I  think  they  should  have, 
to  participate  in  local  elections  up  to  and 
including  the  statewide  election,  but  not 
national  elections  for  Congress  and  for 
the  Presidency. 

Mr.  NELSON.  WiU  the  amendment 
permit  the  Federal  employee  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  a  State  or  local  election  on  a 
partisan  ticket? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  he  could  become 

a  candidate.  I  invite  the  distinguished 

author  of  the  amendment  to  partcipate. 

Mr.   FONG.   Yes;    he  can   run   as   a 

Democrat  or  a  Republicaui. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  State  or  local  office? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  parti-san  office? 
Mr.  PONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  for  full-time  office? 
Mr.  FONG.  He  cannot  run  for  full- 
time  office  in  a  partisan  election — only 
part  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  the  situa- 
tion in  all  States.  I  assume  that  in  some 
States,  the  legislature  is  considered  a 
full-time  office.  Would  he  be  prohibited 
from  running  for  the  State  legislature 

under  the  act 

Mr.  FONG.  If  it  is  a  full-time  office; 


yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  if  it  is  a  legislative 
office  and  it  is  part  time,  he  can  run. 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  natural  ex- 
amples which  occur  are  city  council  or 
board  of  aldermen,  which  meet  weekly, 
and  that  type  of  thing,  which  would  be 
permissible;  but  one  which  is  obviously 
incompatible  with  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployment would  not  be  permitted  under 
this;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FONG.  For  full-time  office,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  run. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
example  of  what  could  be  done  to  public 
confidence  in  Govei-nment,  I  have  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cerning the  attitude  of  people  toward 
their  Government's  responsiveness  and 
trustworttuness.  The  poll  was  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Monday,  Feb- 
iniary  23 : 

About  58  percent  of  most  voter  groups  said 
that  they  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  ts  unresponsive  and  56  percent  said 
they  felt  the  Oovemment  could  be  trusted 
only  some  of  the  tlm«.  Another  5  percent  said 
that  they  would  never  trust  the  Government. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  poll  showed  that  cy- 


nicism was  greater  among  the  young  adult 
and  minority  groups. 

Permitting  partisan  political  activity 
by  Federal  employees  at  all  levels  of  the 
Government  would  further  feed  public 
mistrust  of  their  Government. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  after  completion  of 
its  inquiry  into  the  Watergate  affair,  did 
not  recommend  that  the  Hatch  Act  be 
liberalized.  In  fact,  the  committee,  in  its 
final  report,  recommended  that  the 
Hatch  Act  be  extended  to  cover  addi- 
tional employees.  It  Is  my  ojjinlon  that 
the  bill  before  us.  as  reportedly  the  com- 
mittee, would  further  erode  confidence 
in  the  Government.  I  think  it  would  allow 
unlimited  campaigning  for  a  candidate 
by  Federal  and  postal  workers  without 
requirhig  them  to  take  a  leave  of  absence. 
Only  those  running  for  elective  olHce 
would  be  required  to  take  leave  without 
pay  90  days  prior  to  the  election  date. 

I  think  we  have  to  consider  what  this 
would  do  to  the  workings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Lacking  any  clear  directive  or 
prohibition  to  limit  political  activities  to 
nonworking,  off-duty  hours,  Federal  6m<- 
ployees  could  engage  in  telephone  cam- 
paign work,  sollclthag  funds  and  votes 
frc»n  their  coworkers  and  from  others. 
The  processes  of  Oovenmient  would  sure- 
ly be  slowed  by  the  problems  of  separat- 
ing off-duty  from  on-duty  time.  I  think 
the  pubUc's  view  of  Federal  redtape  and 
delay  in  decisionmaking  could  become 
more  cynical  than  it  already  Is. 

I  represent  a  great  many  Federal  work- 
ers. I  do  not  think  they  compartmental- 
ize their  Uves  any  more  than  anybody 
else  does.  I  think  we  would  ask  too  much 
of  them  to  ask  them  to  perform  as  neu- 
tral nonpartisan  civil  servants  by  day 
and  as  pohtical  operatives  at  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order . 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Buckley  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  Uiink 
it  is  worth  reviewing  the  comments  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  June  of  1973  in 
defining  public  trust.  The  Court  said  at 
that  time: 

It  seems  fundamental  in  the  first  place 
that  employees  In  the  Executive  branch  ol 
the  Government,  or  those  working  for  any 
of  Its  agencies  should  administer  the  law  In 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  their  own 
or  the  will  of  a  political  party.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  enforce  the  law  and  execute  the 
programs  of  the  Government  without  bias 
or  favoritism  for  or  against  any  political 
party  or  group  or  the  members  thereof.  A 
major  thesis  of  the  Hatch  Act  la  that  to  serve 
this  great  end  of  Government — the  Impartial 
execution  of  the  laws— It  Is  essential  that 
federal  employees  not,  for  example,  take  for- 
mal positions  In  political  parties,  nor  under- 
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take  to  play  substantial  nAee  tn  partlMm 
poUtlcal  tickets.  Forbidding  actlvltlea  Uke 
these  wlU  reduce  the  hazards  to  fair  and 
effective  government. 

That  quote,  of  course.  Is  from  the 
Supreme  Court  case  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  against  the  National  Asso- 
ciatlOTi  of  Letter  Carriers. 

I  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  Court  did  in 
that  decision.  I  think  It  is  aU  right  to 
let  a  Federal  employee  take  a  partisan 
position  with  respect  to  a  State  or  local 
election.  The  amendment  sp(»8ored  by 
the  Smator  from  Hawaii  would  safe- 
guard against  any  compromise  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  by  restricting  par- 
tisan political  activity  to  State  and  local 
elections. 

Two  major  exemptions  in  the  present 
Hatch  Act  now  on  the  books  provide  for 
partisan  campaigning.  AU  Federal  em- 
ployees are  permitted  to  engage  in  non- 
partisan political  activity,  including 
being  a  candidate  in  a  nonpartisan  elec- 
tion, and  a  nonpartisan  election  Is  one 
in  which  none  of  the  candidates  repre- 
sents a  political  party  whose  candidate 
for  Presidential  electors  received  votes  in 
the  last  Presidential  election. 

ITie  second  exemption  covers  employ- 
ees residing  in  areas  where  a  majority  of 
voters  are  Federal  employees.  Tlie  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  empowered  to  ex- 
cept such  employees  so  that  they  may 
take  part  in  municipal  or  other  local 
partisan  poUtical  matters.  However, 
under  Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tions political  participation  by  these  em- 
ployees is  limited  to  activity  on  behalf  of 
an  independent  candidate  or  to  being  an 
independent  candidate,  and  this  exemp- 
tion extends  to  employees  residing  in 
Maryland  or  Viiglnia,  in  the  hiimediate 
vicinity  of  the  District. 

Now.  the  amendment  before  us.  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fitxn  Hawaii, 
makes  a  material  liberalization  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  and  Congress,  if  it  adopts  the 
Fong  amendment,  would  have  an  fxffpox- 
tunity  to  observe  how  the  llberaUzation 
of  the  act  is  working,  whether  it  Is  pro- 
moting a  higher  level  of  citizenship 
among  Federal  employees  in  participa- 
tion in  local  and  State  elections. 

They  can  also  observe  whether  lower- 
ing the  shield  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  ex- 
posing the  Federal  employees  to  a  greater 
degree  of  risk  of  harassment,  of  solici- 
tation for  funds,  of  threat  to  promotion, 
or  to  job  tenure — all  of  those  things  the 
Hatch  Act  was  originally  enacted  to  pre- 
vent. 

Now,  the  bill  before  us,  of  course,  opens 
tlie  door  to  political  activities  of  all  kinds 
except  the  few  which  are  specifically 
prohibited. 

The  original  bill  in  the  other  bod}', 
H.R.  3000,  is  more  concise  by  specifically 
listing  the  kind  of  political  activity  that 
would  be  permissible. 

So  really  imder  this  bill  "anything 
goes";  "anything  goes"  unless  it  is  spe- 
cifically prohibited.  I  think  we  want  to 
raise  a  question  as  to  whether  we  want 
to  say  "anything  goes"  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  political  activities  of  F^ederal 
employees  in  relation  to  Presidential 
elections,  to  congressional  elections,  to 
elections  on  the  national  scale  irtilch 
deal  directly  with  the  agencies  In  which 
these  employees  work. 


Now,  that  is  a  question  to  pcmder.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  overlook  the  question 
iA  the  coercion  ^f  Oovmunoit  em- 
ployees In  the  light  of  rec«it  experience 
wlOk  abuse  of  power.  For  a  long  time  in 
America  we  said  it  could  not  han>en  here 
but,  unfortunately,  we  have  learned  that 
a  great  many  things  can  happen  here, 
and  Government  employees  can  be  co- 
erced and,  unhai^Ily,  we  have  experi- 
ence in  our  own  pest  to  know  that  it  can 
happen  here.  That  is  why  the  Hatch  Act 
was  adopted. 

I  think  by  limiting  partisan  and  poUti- 
cal activity  by  Oovemment  workers  the 
Government  is,  in  effect,  restraining  it- 
self and  reaUy  In  first  amendment  terms 
protecting  voluntary  uncoerced  politi- 
cal activity  by  individuals. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
PuUle  Pidicy  Research  has  pointed  out: 

Tbere  Is  no  ■  priori  reason  why  one  employ- 
ee's First  Amendment  right  to  engage  in  part- 
isan ptdltleal  actlTlty  should  be  given  pref- 
erence (as  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act  limita- 
tions would  do)  over  his  colleague's  equaUy 
important  First  Amendment  right  not  to 
be  forced  to  engage  In  partisan  activity.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  the 
contrary  of  this  proposition  is  not  also  valid. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  ask  what  protec- 
tion would  be  provided  a  Federal  on- 
ployee  who  does  not  wish  to  participate  hi 
political  activity  but  Is  requested  or,  per- 
haps, subtly  coerced  to  do  so  by  co- 
workers and  by,  most  important  of  all, 
his  superiors. 

I  think  persons  engaged  in  business 
with  their  government  must  feel  free  to 
speak  their  minds  regardless  of  political 
persuasion  and  to  associate  with  Federal 
representatives  without  lear  that  their 
opinions  would  be  adversely  received  by 
those  Federal  employees. 

Because  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  first  amendment  was  to  protect  the 
free  discussion  of  governmental  affairs, 
of  political  affairs,  of  politics,  as  the 
Court  held  in  Mills  against  Alabama,  the 
political  restrictions  on  Federal  workers 
are  restrictions  on  governmental  inter- 
ference with  speech  and  associational 
freedoms. 

Moreover,  political  decisionmaking  by 
Federal  employees  serves,  can  serve,  their 
own  political  motives  at  the  expense  of 
the  citlzens-at-large  whom  they  have 
chosen  to  sen-e  by  accepting  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

As  was  noted  in  the  previouslj-  cited 
American  Enterprise  Institute  report : 

A  politically  active  bureaucracy  raises 
grave  dangers  that  at  least  in  part,  govern- 
ment by  the  people  risks  being  replaced  by 
goveriunent  by  the  government.  .  .  . 

Because  bureaucrats,  particularly  higher 
level  ones,  possess  established  channels  of 
communication  to  the  policy-making  organs 
of  the  government,  they  have  opportunities 
to  affect  decision  making  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  the  abUity  of  the  average  citizen.  If 
"partisan  activity  were  also  permitted  to 
Them,  their  influence,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  access  to  federal  power  provided  by  their 
Jobs,  would  be  even  more  disproportionate  lo 
that  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

So  I  think,  in  light  of  tlie  Ameiican 
experience  prior  to  tlie  year  1939  with  the 
spoils  systems  of  the  Federal  sen'ice — 
with  the  experience  which  led  to  pubUc 
demand,  which  led  to  adoption  of  the 
Hatch  Act — the  Hatch  Act  was  not  just 


hatched.  We  had  the  Hatch  Act  because 
people  wanted  the  Hatch  Act,  they  <le- 
manded  the  Batch  Act.  They  fdt  the 
country  needed  it;  they  fdt  the  Federal 
employees  needed  it;  they  needed  that 
protection. 

With  that  experience  in  mind  I  think  it 
behooves  us  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the 
amendment  of  the  act.  Oik»  our  Federal 
service  bec<Mnes  tainted  with  charges  of 
politics  and  partiality  it  is  di£Bcult  to  re- 
store confidence. 

That  confidence  is  the  confidence  of 
the  average  citizen  in  his  govonment. 
That  confidence  is  also  the  confidence  of 
the  employee  who  has  decided  pabioti- 
cally  to  devote  his  or  her  life  to  govern- 
ment service,  but  who  wants  to  do  it 
without  being  harassed  by  some  politi- 
cian who  says,  "You  have  to  buy  a  ticket 
to  a  dinner  in  <n-der  to  get  pnnnoted,  or 
you  have  to  undertake  political  activity 
and  show  where  your  heart  is  if  you 
want  to  keep  your  Job." 

And  those  were  the  conditions  that 
existed  in  this  coimtry  before  1939.  And, 
Mr.  President,  those  are  the  conditions 
that  might  return  to  this  country  if  we 
totally  abolish  the  protection,  the  shield 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  wiilch  iK>t.on]y  covers 
the  integrity  of  the  Government  for  the 
sake  and  welfare  of  all  of  Uie  people,  but 
which  is  a  shield  in  paf^ular  for  the 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  then  we 
will  liave  a  relaxation  of  the  Hatch  Act 
which  will  give  us  a  test  to  show  how 
Federal  employees  can  make  a  positive 
contribution  by  participation  through 
local  and  State  electi(ms. 

I  beUeve  that  will  be  a  positive  experi- 
ence in  American  politics. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  a  very  enlightened  speech. 
It  was  an  excellent  statement. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  other  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEAT  T I.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  for 
yielding  to  me  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Fong  and 
in  .support  of  the  position  just  expressed 
so  eloquently  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias  » . 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  represents 
a  large  number  of  Federal  employees  who 
reside  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  this 
leglslati<Hi  is  of  great  imix>rtance  to  me. 
The  volume  of  mail  I  have  received  from 
those  in  the  ci\il  service  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  has  been  Quite 
heavy  on  this  subject,  as  one  can  Imagine. 
This  mail,  however,  does  not  support  the 
contention  that  our  cMl  servants  desire 
a  change  in  the  present  Hatch  Act  pro- 
%'isions.  To  the  c<»trary.  the  majority  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  Indicate  a  fear 
by  some  Federal  employees  and  citizens 
of  pressures  that  might  be  applied  to 
them  in  case  the  Hatch  Act  rules  were 
relaxed,  and  a  desire  on  their  part  to 
maintain  an  apolitical  civU  service. 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  con- 
cern over  the  growing  bureaucracy  and 
costs  of  the  Federal  Govemment,  and 
the  need  to  impi*ove  the  delivery  of  gov- 
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emmental  services  to  the  public.  This 
delivery  can  best  be  accomplished  by  an 
impartial  civil  service,  and.  in  fact,  I  feel 
that  the  polltlclzation  of  those  involved 
with  programs  on  the  Pfederal  level  would 
be  disastrous.  The  public  would  have  an 
added  concern  about  the  effects  of  their 
political  opinions  and  activities  when  fac- 
ing the  Federal  bureaucracies,  and  any 
improvements  in  the  relations  between 
the  Federal  level  and  the  recipient  groups 
in  recent  years  might,  indeed,  be  under- 
mined. 

Mr.  President,  my  objections  to  tlie  leg- 
islation before  us  now  are  based  on  two 
major  factors:  A  desire  to  maintain  the 
impartiality  of  the  civil  service;  and  a 
desire  to  heighten  the  public's  perception 
of  this  impartiality.  In  recent  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  apparently  been 
losing  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public,  a  confidence  that  we  are  all  try- 
ing to  regain.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Na- 
tion would  approve  of  the  politicization 
of  the  civil  sei-vice,  nor  do  I  feel  that  it 
is  helpful  in  insuring  the  fairest  imple- 
mentation of  governmental  policy  to  have 
people  identified  with  partisan  politics 
also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  impartial  execution  of  public  duties. 
Proponents  of  a  chsuige  in  the  Hatch 
Act  maintain  that  one  can  separate  his 
or  her  political  views  from  his  or  her 
work.  I  do  not  feel  that  people  are  able 
to  compartmentalize  their  lives  in  this 
fashion.  Although  a  civil  servant  may 
make  an  honest  attempt  to  continue  the 
impartiality  of  his  or  her  work,  I  feel 
that  the  pressures  to  combine  political 
activity  with  this  work  will  be  too  great. 
The  debate  on  the  House  side  on  this  is- 
sue focused  on  the  problems  that  mem- 
bers of  the  law  enforcement  and  intelli- 
gence communities  might  have  in  this 
regard,  and  testimony  submitted  before 
Congress  by  other  regulatory  agencies 
supports  this  concern.  The  subtleness  of 
any  coercion  either  to  participate,  con- 
tribute, or  use  one's  position  for  political 
reasons  is  too  difficult  to  prove,  and /or 
to  prevent,  other  than  by  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  any  political  activity.  The 
experiences  of  minority  groups  in  em- 
plosonent  and  the  difficulty  in  enforcing 
current     nondiscrimination     laws     are 
cases  in  point.  The  frustration  that  these 
groups  feel  would  extend  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, no  matter  what  mechanisms  are 
established  to  hear  and  decide  cases  of 
coercion. 

Additional  arguments  are  made  that 
constitutional  rights  are  being  infringed 
upon  with  the  restriction  of  political  ac- 
tivities of  one  segment  of  our  society. 
This  argmnent  has  been  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on 
three  different  occasions  and  all  three 
times  the  Justices  have  supported  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Hatch  Act.  de- 
claring that  first  amendment  restric- 
tions can  be  made  because  of  the  dire 
need  to  have  an  impartial  civil  service. 
Thus,  we  are  protecting  the  greater  pri- 
vate rights  of  our  Nation's  citizens  over 
the  public  powers  associated  with  the 
Government  and  its  employees.  When 
one  Federal  employee  applies  political 
pressure  to  another  employee,  he  is  in 
effect  applying  power  given  to  him  by 
his  position  in  the  Government.  This 
power  comes  from  the  general  public,  to 


allow  the  Government  to  perform  fxmc- 
tlons  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  and  must 
not  be  misused. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  a  Federal  employee  could  provide  a 
valuable  sei-vice  if  allowed  to  participate 
in  State  or  local  political  activities.  This 
would  encompass  a  vast  majority  of  the 
mayors,  94  percent  of  the  city  coimcils, 
and  virtually  all  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  school  boards  in  the  Nation. 
The  amendment  before  us  would  allow 
the  Federal  employee  more  freedom  of 
participation  on  the  appropriate  levels, 
and  still  permit  him  to  maintain  his  im- 
partiality on  his  job  performance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
tiie  matter.  It  guarantees  that  we  will 
carry  on  the  Nation's  public  services  in 
the  tradition  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Hatch  Act,  so  that 
we  can  have  impartiality  in  the  deliver- 
ing of  governmental  services.  It  also 
broadens  the  act  so  that  Federal  officials 
can  provide  the  Idnd  of  service  for  which 
they  are  very  well  qualified  in  carrying 
out  their  citizenship  responsibilities  at 
the  local  and  State  level. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  mge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mi".  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maiyland  for 
his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agxeeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  I  might  be  made 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Fong  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi-der  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Cul- 
ver) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
.•^o-called  Fisher  amendment,  defeated 
when  it  was  considered  in  the  committee, 
as  it  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  re- 
strict Federal  employees  from  engaging 
in  political  activity,  including  becoming 
a  candidate,  involving  an  office  of  the 
Federal   Government.    It   also   restricts 


their  candidacy  to  elections  to  fill  part- 
time  State  or  local  office  or  nonpartisan 
office. 

The  amendment  would  vitiate  the  bill. 
It  would  say,  yes.  Federal  employees  can 
exercise  their  rights  as  citizens,  so  long 
as  they  restrict  that  exercise  to  State 
and  local  affairs.  As  a  practical  matter, 
where  there  is  an  election  involving  can- 
didates for  Federal,  State,  and  local  of- 
fices, it  would  be  a  different  matter.  A 
Federal  employee  could  not,  for  instance, 
hand  out  a  sample  b£illot  pertaining  to 
such  an  election.  It  would  fragment  the 
regulation  of  the  entire  law,  raising 
doubts  in  every  interested  employee's 
mind.  Are  we  to  say  that  Federal  em- 
ployees can  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  par- 
ticipation as  citizens  of  the  several  States, 
but  not  the  United  States?  I  think  not. 

As  for  becoming  a  candidate  for,  say.  a 
seat  in  Congress,  that  would  be  barred  by 
this  amendment.  The  bW  as  it  stands 
makes  that  surpassingly  unlikely  because 
of  the  lengthy  leave-without-pay  require- 
ment, which  the  committee  considers 
proper. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ready 
to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fmn  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
<  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
( Mr.  INOTTYE) .  and  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Tonne Y)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Bifr.  McClure). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  .  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


IRoUcall  Vote  No. 

58  Leg.) 

YEAS— 31 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Bartleit 

Fannin 

Pearson 

BetUl 

Fong 

PeU 

Bellmen 

Gam 

Percy 

Biden 

Griffin 

Rlblooff 

Brock 

Hansen 

Bcott,  Hugh 

Buckley 

Hatfleld 

Taft 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  F  ,  Jr. 

HniRka 

Tower 

CuTXis 

Laxalt 

Young 

Dole 

Mathlas 
NAYS— 80 

Aboil  re-k 

Hartke 

Moss 

Allen 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Benuen 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Paatore 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Projonlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott, 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

William  L. 

Church 

Leahy 

Sparkmau 

Clark 

Long 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Magnuaon 

Bt«Tens 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Durkln 

McGee 

Stone 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Symington 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Oravel 

Uondai* 

WUliams 

Hart,  Garv 

Montoya 

Han.PhiJip  A 

Morgan 

I 
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Bayh 

Eastland 

Goldwater 


Inouire 

McCltire 

Packvoott 


Rotb 

Stafford 

Tunney 


So  Mr.  FoNG's  amendment  (No.  1410) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  IXr.  President,  I  move  to 
i-econslder  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a. need  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13St 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  consultation  on  this.  By  agreement, 
I  call  up  Senator  Hathaway's  ammd- 
ment  No.  1354.  We  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  there  Is  no  <«>- 
position  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  H.*thawat) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  1SS4. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  6  through  23 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f<dIoirtiig: 

"(2)  (A)  Any  employee  who  Is  a  can<lldate 
for  elective  office  ahall  be  placed  sn  leave 
without  pay  effective  beginning  on  the  day 
following  the  date  on  which  the  employee 
became  a  candidate  for  elective  office.  Such 
leave  shall  terminate  on  the  day  follpwlng 
the  final  election  or  the  day  following  the 
dftt«  on  which  the  employee  is  no  longer  a 
candidate  for  elective  office,  whichever  first 
occurs,  unless  the  employee  is  otherwise  on 
leave. 

"(Bi  Any  employee  who  is  elected  to  elec- 
tive office  in  the  final  election  shall  be  re- 
moved from  employment  effective  upon  ter- 
mination of  any  leave  due  such  employee. 

"(C)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall. 
upon  application,  exempt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  any  employee  who  la 
a  candidate  for  or  elected  to  any  part-time 
elective  office."'. 

On  page  20,  line  25.  strike  out  '60"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "120". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  favor  of  removing  some  of  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  Hatch  Act 
which  limit  the  ability  of  our  Federal 
employees  and  postal  workers  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  public  and  political 
hie.  At  the  same  time  however,  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  that  civil  service  does 
not  revert  to  the  spoils  system.  Otir  pri- 
mary consideration  ought  to  be  to  pre- 
.serve  the  merit  system  and  to  allow  po- 
litical participation  only  to  the  extent 
tliat  .such  participation  does  not  conflict 
with  tlie  merit  system.  It  is  of  critical 
importance  that  om*  public  servants  con- 
tuiue  to  serve  all  of  the  people,  regard- 
!es.<;  of  their  political  affiliation  or  wlll- 
mtiness  to  support  particular  candidates. 

In  this  regard  the  Hatch  Act  has 
played  a  valuable  role  in  removing  civil 
service  from  political  patronage.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  otlier  speakers,  the 
Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1939  in  re- 
!-lx)nse  to  incidents  of  political  corrup- 
tion in  the  awarding  of  jobs  in  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Strong  meas- 
ures were  seen  to  be  necessary  at  that 
tune.  Congress  then  decided  to  prohibit 
all  Federal  workers  from  running  any 
p;utisan  political  office,  from  working  for 


any  political  candidates,  and  from  mak- 
ing mr  receiving  iwlltlcal  contrlbutUms. 

Since  1939  some  of  these  prohibitions 
have  been  modified.  It  is  now  possible  for 
Federal  employees  to  participate  In  po- 
litical activities  If  they  reside  In  localities 
where  a  majority  of  voters  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment.  It  is  now 
time,  I  believe,  to  remove  some  other  re- 
strictions and  to  allow  Federal  employees 
to  participate  In  political  life  to  the 
extent  that  such  participation  does  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
with  their  overriding  duty  to  be  fair  to 
all  the  citizens  they  serve. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  goes  a 
long  way  toward  effectuating  this  bal- 
ance. It  allows  Federal  employees  to  en- 
gage in  political  activities  during  their 
off  hours  away  from  the  work  premises. 
It  allows  employees  to  give  and  solicit 
Federal  campaign  contributions,  but  pro- 
hibits superiors  from  soliciting  contribu- 
tions from  their  subordinates  and  like- 
wise prohibits  subordinates  from  making 
cmtributlons  to  their  superiors.  Any  vio- 
lations of  this  structure  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  on  Political  Activities 
of  Federal  Employees,  to  be  created  un- 
der this  legislation.  This  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  punish  violators  with  removal 
from  cliil  service,  suspension  without 
pay,  or  such  other  penalties  as  it  deems 
apint>prlate.  This  legislation  also  makes 
It  a  Federal  crime  to  obtain  through 
threats  of  physical  violence,  or  economic 
sanctions,  any  political  contributions 
from  Federal  employees.  Those  found 
guilty  of  this  crime  are  to  be  impi-isoned 
not  less  than  2  i^r  more  than  3  years  or 
fined  up  to  $5,000,  or  both.  I  believe  this 
structure,  with  enforcement  of  basic  vio- 
lations by  the  Board  and  ultimately 
backed  by  strong  criminal  penalties,  will 
allow  Federal  employees  to  enjoy  their 
political  rights  and  at  the  same  time  be 
free  from  any  political  coercion  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this 
legislation  which  disturbs  me  a  great  deal 
and  which  I  believe  requires  amendment 
lest  its  positive  aspects  be  subverted.  This 
aspect  is  the  procedure  governing  the 
ti'eatment  of  Federal  employees  who  8ire 
candidates  for  full-time  political  office. 
Under  the  House  passed  bill,  an  employee 
who  is  a  candidate  for  any  political  office 
is  to  be  gi-anted  leave  without  pay  at 
his  request.  Furthennore  such  an  em- 
ployee who  is  a  candidate  for  full-time 
political  office  is  required  to  go  on  leave 
without  pay  90  days  before  any  election, 
whether  primary,  general,  or  special. 
This  mandatory  leave  is  to  terminate  on 
the  day  following  the  day  of  such  elec- 
tion, or  when  the  employee  determines 
he  is  no  longer  a  candidate,  whichever 
occurs  first,  unless  tiie  employee  is  otlier- 
wise  on  leave. 

The  House  bill  exempts  candidates  for 
part-time  elective  office.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  to  determine  which 
elective  offices  ought  to  be  considered 
full  time  and  which  part  time  for  pur- 
poses of  this  mandatory  leave  require- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  Federal  employees  who 
wish  to  rim  for  part-time  political  office 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  They 


ought  to  be  allowed  to  devote  their  off 
hours  to  such  civic  duties  as  serving  on 
local  school  boards,  cdty  and  town  coun- 
cils, and  other  part-time  offloes.  I  believe 
the  House  bill  takes  the  ris^t  approach 
in  exempting  such  activities  frmn  the 
mandatory  leave  requirement.  Tlie  de- 
cision of  what  constitutes  part-time  office 
and  what  ought  to  be  considered  full- 
time  office  is  appropriately  left  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  maldng 
this  determination  I  would  hope  the 
Commission  would  consider  the  degree 
which  such  offices  would  impinge  upon 
the  employee's  primary  duty  to  serve  all 
of  the  public  impartially  during  work- 
ing hours. 

I  am  however,  unsatisfied  with  the  ap- 
proach which  the  legislation  as  currently 
drafted  takes  toward  Federal  employees 
and  postal  workers  who  wish  to  be  can- 
didates for  full-time  political  ofBce.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  modify  this 
approach  to  insure  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  an  individual  to  continue  to  be 
on  the  Federal  payroll  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice at  the  same  time  he  is  a  candidate  for 
full-time  political  office. 

The  House  passed  bill  in  requuing 
candidates  for  full-time  office  to  go  on 
leave  without  pay  90  days  before  an  elec- 
tion is  certainly  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  many,  if  not  most  candidate 
for  fuU-time  offices  begin  their  active 
campaigns  long  before  the  election  is  3 
months  away. 

Furthermore,  in  stmcturing  the  man- 
datory leave  mechanism  to  trigger  90 
days  prior  to  any  election,  whether  pri- 
mary general  or  special,  and  terminating 
such  leave  on  the  day  following  such 
election,  this  legislation  as  currently 
drafted  would  allow  a  Federal  employee 
who  is  a  candidate  for  full-time  office  to 
go  on  and  off  leave  before  and  after  each 
such  election. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this 
mechanism  would  work,  I  would  like  to 
pose  the  example  of  a  Federal  employee 
in  the  State  of  Maine  who  decides  to  nm 
for  full-time  political  office.  He  or  she 
might  begin  the  campaign  in  es^est  In 
January  or  February.  Since  th?'  primary 
election  is  on  June  8  this  year  this  can- 
didate would  not  be  required  to  go  on 
leave  without  pay  imtil  March  10  under 
the  90-day  rule.  On  Jime  9,  the  day  after 
the  primary  election,  regardless  of 
whether  that  individual  won  or  lost  the 
primary,  he  could  go  back  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government.  The  wirmer  of  a 
primary  election  for  a  full-time  office,  the 
nominee  of  his  party,  could  go  back  on 
the  job  from  June  9  until  July  5  at  which 
time  mandatory  leave  would  again  be 
tiTggered  under  the  90-day  rule,  since  the 
general  election  would  occur  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  The  l^islation  as  currently  drafted 
would  similarly  allow  the  victor  in  the 
general  election  to  return  to  work  in  a 
Federal  job  on  November  3.  The  indi- 
vidual so  treated  would  be  completed' 
within  the  law  to  collect  his  salary  and 
perform  his  job  until  the  time  arrived  to 
be  sworn  into  his  full-time  office.  In  the 
cases  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
this  would  occur  on  January  3,  1977. 

Tills  scenario  is  indeed  disturbing,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Congress 
would  knowingly  allo\\  this  to  occur.  Hu- 
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man  naUu-e  would  Indicate  that  such  an 
Individual  would  not  be  totally  devoted 
to  his  job  as  election  drew  nearer,  or  In 
the  case  of  a  successful  candidate,  as  his 
swearing  In  drew  dose. 

Another,  more  serious,  problem  from 
this  set  of  facts  would  be  the  manner  tn 
which  the  general  public  would  react  to 
this  Individual  as  he  becomes  more  In- 
volved In  the  electoral  process.  Those 
whose  political  philosophy  differed  from 
that  of  the  employee-candidate  might 
find  It  Increasingly  difficult  as  the  elec- 
tion drew  near  to  deal  with  this  individ- 
ual on  an  objective  basis.  Further  those 
who  favored  his  candidacy  might  be  re- 
luctant to  pre.ss  for  services  they  had 
grown  to  expect.  This  dual  status  of  can- 
didate and  employee  poses  Its  most  seri- 
ous problems  In  those  situations  where 
the  employee-candidate  would  have  sub- 
stantial dealings  with  the  private  sector. 
If  for  example,  he  were  employed  by  one 
of  the  various  regulatory  agencies. 

The  simplest  way  to  avoid  all  of  the^e 
problems  would  be  to  eliminate  the  90- 
day  rule  and  Instead  to  trigger  the  man- 
datory leave  without  pay  for  candidates 
for  full-time  office  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dividual attained  candidate  status.  As 
defined  In  this  legislation,  a  candidate  la 
any  Individual  who  has  taken  action  to 
qualify  for  nomination  for  election  or 
election,  or  has  received  political  contri- 
butions or  made  expenditures,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
such  individuals  nomination  or  election. 
My    amendment    wcild    make    this 
change  in  the  proposed  legislation  and 
would  thereby  avoid  the  scenario  for  po- 
tential conflicts  of  Interest  which  I  have 
just  described.  In  removing  the  90-day 
rule  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
candidates  to  go  on  and  off  leave  as  the 
days  of  the  calendar  ticked  off.  Rather, 
leave  without  pay  would  be  mandatory 
on  the  day  following  the  day  on  which 
candidate  status  Is  obtained  and  would 
continue  so  long  as  that  individual  main- 
tained such  status.  If  he  withdrew  or  lost 
an  election  he  could  go  back  to  work. 
But  as  long  as  he  remained  a  candi- 
date he  would  remain  off  the  job  and  off 
the  Federal  payroll.  Further,  if  he  were 
victorious  in  the  final  election  he  would, 
under  my  amendment,  be  removed  from 
employment. 

In  my  amendment  as  in  the  reported 
version  of  this  bill  it  is  permissible  for 
an  employee -candidate  to  utilize  such 
leave  as  might  otheriwse  be  coming  to 
him,  without  regard  to  the  mandatory 
leave,  but  such  leave  will  only  be  granted 
subsequent  to  the  running  of  the  man- 
datory leave  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
candidate-employee  may  not  enjoy  sick 
leave  or  vacation  leave  with  pay  at  the 
same  time  he  is  required  under  the.<e  pro- 
visions to  be  on  leave  without  pay. 

Finally.  I  propose  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  his  legislation  relating  to  educa- 
tional programs  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  Inform  Fed- 
eral employees  of  their  rights  and  duties 
under  this  legislation.  The  reported  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  requires  the  Commission 
to  provide  employees  with  this  Informa- 
tion not  later  than  60  days  before  the 
earliest  primary-  or  general  election  in 
the  State  involved.  I  propose  to  amend 


this  to  require  this  Information  be  sup- 
plied 120  days  before  this  time.  Those 
employees  who  are  Inclined  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  political  j>rocess  ought  to 
be  hiformed  of  their  rights  and  dutl<-.«j  on 
a  timely  basis  In  order  to  plan  their  ac- 
tivities accordingly-.  It  would  indeed  be 
unfortunate  If  an  employee  were  to  be 
found  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  solely  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  extend  the 
clause  In  the  pending  measure  for  which 
a  potential  candidate  for  office  would  be 
required  to  do  more  than  take  a  90 -day 
leave  of  absence.  He  would  take  a  leave 
of  absence  the  moment  his  candidacy 
became  official,  or  the  90  days,  which 
ever  came  first. 

Both  sides  aarco  thr.t  Lhi.v  is  without 
objection. 

I  move  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMr.NDiirNT    NO.    i«oa 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1409  and  a.«=k  that  it 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amend-ment  will  be  stated. 

The  assLstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

The  Senator  irom  Haw-aU  (.Mr.  Fong)  pro- 
pc*-*s  au  amendment  No.  1409. 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unani- 
moas  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dlspen.sed  with 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment   Is  as  follow.s: 

On  ppRe  7.  line  e.  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period  ar.d 
ln.Hert  In  llexi  thereof  a  comma  and  "or". 

On  page  7.  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  (A)  at  any  time,  If  .such  employe,  lu 
the  dLscharge  of  hla  omcUl  dutle.s.  has  such 
contact  with  the  public  a.s  to  become  a  public 
figure  Identified  with  the  formulation,  pre- 
.scrtptlon.  Implementation,  or  Interpretation 
of  a  y  pollcv  of  the  Government,  or  Is  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  or  the  Defenae  InteUlgence  Agency, 
except  that  such  employee  may  voluiitarlly 
make  a  political  contribution  of  money  to  a 
candidate  for  elective  office  In  accordance 
with  the  piovl  Ions  of  .section  7334  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  The  provlKion.s  of  .subparagraph  (A) 
of  thi.s  para+;raph  do  not  apply  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  coasent  of  the 
Senate  ". 

Mr.  FONG  I  .shall  explain  the  pmend- 
nient. 

Fhst.  I  .sutjsi&st  the  ob.senre  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRi:SIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


TiMr-M.MrrATioN  acuxment— amendment 

iro.  1409 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  iiendlng  amend- 
ment by  Mr  JtoNG,  with  the  ondostand- 
ing  that  the  time  will  not  start  running 
tonight,  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Fonc  and  Mr.  McGks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    TO    CAU,    tJP   AMXND2CKNT    NO.    1434    AND 
TI.ME-UMITAriON  AGREEMENT  THZSEON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Fotta  tomorrow  the  amendment  by  Mr, 
Nelson,  No.  1434,  be  called  up  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  that 
amendment  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

^DOmONAL   ."STATIMENTS  STTBMrrTEn  ON 
H.R.    8617 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  much  our  country  has  changed 
and  how  little  our  Government  has 
changed  during  the  past  four  decades. 

This  was  demonstrated  graphically  to 
me  recently  when  a  constituent  sent  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  Social  Security  Board 
pamphlet  which  was  printed  some  40 
yeais  ago  at  the  outset  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 

This  pamphlet  carries  on  about  how 
much  the  benefits  will  be  and  how  little 
the  taxes  will  be.  At  one  point  the  pam- 
phlet, says  that  the  maximum  tax  will  be 
3  cents  per  dollar  up  to  $3,000  Income— a 
total  of  $90  per  year.  "Hien,  the  pam- 
phlet .says: 

Th.ii  is  the  uicst  you  will  ever  pay. 

It  also  states: 

What  you  pet  from  the  CJovernment  plan 
win  always  be  more  than  you  have  paid  In 
t«xes  and  usiially  more  than  you  can  get  for 
yourself  by  putting  away  the  same  amount 
of  mont-y  each  week  In  some  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  pamphlet 
.should  be  required  reading  for  every  poli- 
tician. Certainly  it  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  citizen  so  that  the  peo- 
ple will  be  acutely  aware  of  the  great  gulf 
between  what  Government  promises  and 
what  it  can  deliver  when  we  talk  about 
social  programs.  One  of  the  great  trage- 
dies is  the  fact  that  too  many  Americans 
over  the  years  have  been  misled  by  am- 
bitious politicians  to  believe  that  social 
security  is  a  program  which  provides  for 
a  comfortable  retirement. 

Mi'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  pamplilet  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Sbcukitt  IK  Tour  Old  A<a 
(Social  Security  Board.  Washington,  D.C.) 
To  employees   of   industrial   iibd   buatnaai 
establishments,  factories,  sbiqie.  mliMB. 

mills.  st<M«s,  offices,  and  other  places  of 
business 

Beginning  November  24,  1936.  the  United 
States  Oovemment  will  set  up  a  Social 
Security  account  for  you.  If  you  are  eligible. 
To  understand  your  obligations,  rights,  and 
benefits  you  should  read  the  following  gen- 
eral explanation. 

There  is  now  a  law  in  this  country  which 
will  give  about  26  mUllon  working  people 
something  to  live  on  when  they  are  old  and 
have  stopped  working.  This  law.  which  gives 
other  benefits,  too,  was  passed  last  year  by 
Congress  and  is  called  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Under  this  law  the  United  States  Goveru- 
meiit  will  send  checks  every  month  to  re- 
tired workers,  both  men  and  women,  after 
they  have  passed  their  65th  birthday  and 
have  met  a  few  simple  requirements  of  the 
law. 

WHAT   THIS    MEANS   TO    TOtT 

Thi.s  means  that  if  you  work  in  some 
factory,  shop.  mine,  mill,  store,  office,  or 
almost  any  other  kind  of  business  or  In- 
dustry, you  wUl  be  earning  benefits  tliat  wlU 
come  to  you  later  on.  From  the  time  you  are 
65  years  old,  or  more,  and  stop  working,  you 
will  get  a  Oovernment  check  every  month 
of  your  life,  if  you  have  worked  some  time 
(one  day  or  more)  in  each  of  any  5  years 
after  1936,  and  have  earned  during  that  time 
a  total  of  $2,000  or  more. 

The  checks  will  come  to  you  as  a  right. 
You  win  get  them  regardletis  of  the  amount 
of  property  or  income  you  may  have.  They 
are  what  the  law  calU  "Old-Age  Benefits" 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  you  prefer 
to  keep  on  working  after  you  are  65,  the 
monthly  checks  from  the  Oovemment  will 
begin  coming  to  you  whenever  you  decide 
to  ret  ire. 

THE    AMOUNT    OF    YOUR    CHECKS 

How  much  you  will  get  when  jrou  are  66 
year.s  old  will  depend  entirely  on  how  much 
you  earn  In  wages  from  your  industrial  or 
business  employment  between  January  1, 
1937,  and  your  6Sth  birthday.  A  man  or 
woman  who  gets  g^ood  wages  and  has  a  steady 
job  most  of  bis  or  her  life  can  get  as  much  as 
MS  a  month  for  life  after  age  66.  The  least 
you  can  get  In  monthly  benefits,  if  you  come 
under  the  law  at  aU,  Is  $10  a  month. 
//  yov.  are  noxo  young 

Suppose  you  are  making  $26  a  week  and 
are  young  enough  now  to  go  on  working  for 
40  years.  If  you  make  an  average  of  $26  a 
week  for  62  weeks  in  each  year,  your  check 
when  you  are  65  years  old  wUl  be  $63  a 
month  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  If  you  make 
$50  a  week,  you  wlU  get  $74.50  a  month  for 
I  he  rest  of  your  life  after  age  65. 

//  you  are  noic  middle-aged 

But  suppose  you  are  about  55  years  old 
ii(i\s  and  have  10  years  to  work  before  you 
rue  65.  Suppose  you  make  only  $15  a  week  on 
the  average.  When  you  stop  work  at  age  65 
yoti  will  get  a  check  for  $19  each  mouth  for 
the  rest  of  yotir  life.  If  you  make  $25  a  week 
for  11  years,  you  will  get  a  little  over  $23  a 
month  from  the  Government  as  long  as  you 
U\e  alter  your  65th  birthday. 

//  you  should  die  before  age  So 

If  yoti  should  die  before  you  begin  to  get 
your  monthly  checks,  your  family  wUl  get  a 
payment  in  cash,  amoutlng  to  ZVa  cents  on 
every  dollar  of  wages  you  have  earned  after 
1636.  If,  for  example,  you  should  die  at  age 
«4.  and  if  you  had  earned  $25  a  week  for  10 
years  before  that  time,  your  family  would 
receive  $455.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
not  worked  enough  to  get  the  regular 
monthly  checks  by  the  time  you  are  65,  you 
will  get  a  lump  sum.  or  If  you  should  die 
ytiur  family  or  estate  would  get  a  lump  sum. 


The  amount  of  this,  too,  will  be  S'i  cents  on 
every  doUar  of  wages  you  earn  after  1936. 

TAXES 

The  same  law  that  provides  these  old-age 
benefits  for  you  and  other  workers,  sets  up 
certain  new  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  These  taxes  are  coUected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the 
UJS.  Treasury  Department,  and  inquiries  con- 
cerning them  should  be  addressed  to  that 
biueau.  The  law  also  creates  an  "Old-Age 
Reserve  Account"  In  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  Congress  Is  authorized  to  put  Into 
this  reserve  account  each  year  enough  money 
to  provide  for  the  monthly  pajrments  you 
and  other  workers  are  to  receive  when  you 
are  65. 

your  part  oj  Vie  tax 

Tlie  taxes  called  for  In  this  law  will  be 
paid  both  by  your  employer  and  by  yoti.  For 
the  next  3  years  you  will  pay  maybe  15  cents 
a  week,  maybe  25  cents  a  week,  maybe  30 
cents  or  more,  according  to  what  you  earn. 
That  Is  to  say,  during  the  next  3  years, 
beginning  January  1,  1937,  you  wUl  pay  1 
cent  for  every  doUar  you  earn,  and  at  the 
same  time  your  employer  will  pay  1  cent  for 
every  dollar  you  earn,  up  to  $3,000  a  year. 
Twenty-six  million  other  workers  and  their 
enr.ployers  will  be  paying  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  first  3  years — that  Is  to  say, 
beginning  In  1940 — ^you  will  pay,  and  your 
employer  wUl  pay,  V/2  cents  for  each  doUar 
you  earn,  up  to  $3,000  a  year.  This  wUl  be 
the  tax  for  3  years,  and  then,  beginning  In 
1943,  you  wlU  pay  2  cent*,  and  so  wUl  your 
employer,  for  every  doUar  you  earn  for  the 
next  3  years.  After  that,  you  and  yoiur  em- 
ployer wlU  each  pay  half  a  cent  more  for  3 
years,  and  finally,  beginning  in  1949.  twelve 
years  from  now,  you  and  your  employer  wUl 
each  pay  3  cents  on  each  doUar  you  earn,  up 
to  $3,000  a  year.  That  is  the  most  you  will 
ever  pay. 

Your  employer's  part  0/  the  tax 

The  Oovemment  wiU  collect  both  of  thcfse 
taxes  from  your  employer.  Tour  part  of  the 
tax  wlU  be  taken  out  of  your  pay.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  collect  from  your  employer  an 
equal  amount  out  of  his  own  funds. 

This  will  go  on  Just  the  same  If  you  go  to 
work  for  another  employer,  so  long  as  you 
work  In  a  factory,  shop,  mine,  mlU,  office, 
store,  or  other  such  place  of  btislness.  (Wages 
earned  In  employment  as  farm  workers,  do- 
mestic workers  In  private  homes.  Govern- 
ment workers,  and  on  a  few  other  kinds  of 
Jobs  are  not  subject  to  this  tax.) 

Old-Age  Reserve  account 

Meanwhile,  the  Old-Age  Reserve  fund  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  drawing  Inter- 
est, and  the  Government  guarantees  It  wUl 
never  earn  less  than  3  percent.  This  means 
that  3  cents  wUl  be  added  to  every  dollar  in 
the  fund  each  year. 

Maybe  your  employer  has  an  old-age  pen- 
sion plan  for  his  employees.  If  so.  the  Gov- 
ernment's old'^age  benefit  plan  will  not  have 
t  J  Interfere  with  that.  The  employer  can  fit 
his  plan  Into  the  Government  plan. 

What  you  get  from  the  Government  plan 
wUl  always  be  more  than  you  have  paid  In 
taxes  and  usually  more  than  you  can  get 
for  yourself  by  putting  away  the  same 
amount  of  money  each  -.veek  in  son\e  other 
way. 

Note. — "Wages"  and  '•employment"  wher- 
ever used  in  the  foregoing  mean  wage.'^  and 
employment  as  defined  in  the  Stxial  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  strong  opposition  to  HH.  8617 
in  the  form  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service 
and  to  sissociate  myself  with  the  well- 
stated  minority  views  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senators  from  Hawaii  and 
Oklahoma. 

As  reported,  H.R.  8617  would  not  re- 


form the  Hatcdi  Act.  It  would  largely 
repeal  it. 

I  concede  that  some  clarification  of 
the  Hatch  Act's  current  provisions  may 
be  in  order.  Tliese  are  clearly  within  the 
capacity  of  the  CivH  Service  Commiasion 
and,  to  the  extent  actually  necessary,  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  Congress  and 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  Federal  courts. 
It  is  not  my  impression,  however,  that 
legions  of  Federal  employees  are 
angidshing  over  what  is  pennissible 
political  activity  under  current  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  employees 
at  any  time  who  do  have  legitimate  ques- 
tions about  proper  political  behavior 
tmder  the  law.  In  fact,  I  know  of  few 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  attempting 
to  regulate  political  behavior  whicdi  do 
not  raise  continuing  questions  and  re- 
quire rather  frequent  dartficatlon.  We 
need  only  look  to  our  recent  ^cperience 
with  the  Federal  campaign  financing 
laws  of  1974. 

But,  to  proceed,  as  do  the  proponents 
of  HJl.  8617,  to  eliminate  the  Hatch  Act 
distinctions  between  prohibited  and  per- 
missible activities,  and  to  enumerate 
only  what  is  prohibited,  opens  the  door 
to  the  most  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
poUtical  behavior  and  exposure  of  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  and  their  appointed 
superiors.  Should  this  bill  be  enacted 
into  law,  wtiatever  is  not  prohibited  will 
be  permissible. 

The  bill  would  specifically  prohibit 
Federal  employees  frtm  the  following 
activities.  It  is  difficult  to  disagree  in 
princiide  with  these  prohibitions,  as  far 
as  they  go: 

Using  or  attempting  to  use  directly  or 
indirectly  of&;ial  authority  or  influence 
to  interfere  wiib  or  affect  the  result  of 
any  election;  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
coerce,  command  or  influence  an  indi- 
vidual to  vote  or  not  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion, to  give  or  withhold  any  jxditical 
contribution,  or  to  engage  in  any  form  of 
political  activity  whether  or  not  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

Giving  or  offering  a  poUtical  contribu- 
tion to  an>'  individual  either  to  vote  or 
not  to  vote,  or  to  vote  for  or  against  any 
candidate  or  measure  in  any  election. 

Soliciting,  accepting,  or  receiving  a 
poUtical  contribution  to  vote  or  not  to 
vote,  or  to  vote  for  or  against  any  candi- 
date or  measure. 

Knowingly  giving  or  handing  over  a 
political  contribution  to  a  superior. 

Knowingly  soUciting,  accepting  or  re- 
ceiving a  poUtical  contribution  from  a 
subordinate  or  in  any  room  or  building 
used  for  official  duties  of  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment employee  or  office-holder. 

Engaging  in  poUtical  activity  while  on 
duty,  while  wearing  uniform  or  official 
insignia,  or  in  any  room  or  building  used 
for  official  Government  duties. 

What  must  be  stressed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  have  vital  stidces  in  a 
poUticaliy  responsible  administration 
and  a  poUticaUy  neutral  civil  service,  is 
what  H.R.  8617  would  permit  once  Fed- 
eral employees  have  compUed  with  its 
specific  prohibitions.  The  foUowing  ac- 
tivities, now  pndiibited  by  the  Hatch 
Act,  would  be  permissible  undCT  HJl. 
8617: 

Takuig  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement or  in  a  political  campaign  of  a 
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partisan  candidate  for  public  office  or 
political  party  office; 

Serving  as  an  officer  of  a  political 
party,  a  member  of  a  national.  State,  or 
local  c<»nmlttee  of  a  political  party,  or 
an  officer  or  member  of  a  committee  of 
a  partisan  political  club,  or  being  a  can- 
didate for  any  of  iiiese  poBitions,  or  orga- 
nizing or  reorganizing  a  political  party 
organization  or  club; 

Directly  or  indirectly  soliciting,  receiv- 
ing, collecting,  handling,  disbursing  or 
accounting  for  assessments,  contribu- 
tions or  other  funds  for  a  political 
organization; 

Organizing,  selling  tickets  to.  promot- 
ing or  actively  participating  in  a  fund- 
raising  activity  of  a  partisan  candidate, 
political  party,  or  club; 

Becoming  a  partisan  candidate  for  or 
campaigning  for  elective  public  office; 

Soliciting  votes  In  support  of  or  in  op- 
position to  a  partisan  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office  or  political  party  office; 

Acting  as  recorder,  watcher,  challen- 
ger, or  similar  officer  at  the  pollij  on  be- 
half of  a  political  party  or  partisan  can- 
didate; driving  voters  to  the  polls  on 
behalf  of  a  political  party  or  partisan 
candidate; 

Endorsing  or  opposine  a  partisan  can- 
didate for  public  office  or  political  party 
office  in  a  political  advertisement,  a 
broadcast,  campaign  literature  or  similar 
material: 

Addressing  a  convention,  caucus,  rally 
or  similar  gathering  of  a  political  party  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  partisan 
candidate  for  public  or  political  party 
office; 

Serving  as  a  delegate,  alternate  or 
proxy  to  a  political  party  convention ; 

Initiating  or  circulating  a  partisan 
nominating  petition. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  oppose  this  bill  have  been 
Joined  by  spokesmen  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  share  their  concerns,  and  by 
commentators  In  the  press  and  media 
who  have  no  illusions  about  the  broad 
thrust  of  HJl.  8617,  In  pointing  out  the 
dangers  it  portends.  I  will  note  only 
briefly  some  of  these  dangers  because  I 
wish  to  base  my  opposition  mainly  on 
what  I  consider  overriding  constitu- 
tional questions : 

The  specter  of  employees  with  inves- 
tigative responsibilities  and  access  to  in- 
formation regarding  the  private  lives  of 
citizens,  using  their  positions  to  exert 
political  pressure. 

The  Increasing  vnlnerabillty  of  Federal 
employees  to  solicitations  for  political 
contributions  as  a  result  of  working  In 
settings  where  they  would  be  exposed  to 
politically  active  superiors  and  co- 
workers. 

Increasing  suspicions  among  ap- 
pointed officials  that  they  were  not  re- 
ceiving politically  neutral  recommenda- 
tions from  career  officials  who  would,  de- 
pending on  circimistances,  be  inclined  to 
curry  political  favor  with  or  score  po- 
litical points  against  the  administration 
in  power. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees campaigning  for  office,  or  par- 
ticipating actively  In  managing  cam- 
paigns, while  attempting  to  render  fair 
service  to  the  taxpayers  in  their  civil 
service  positions. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
ask  whether  Increasing  the  level  of  politi- 
cal activity  within  the  Federal  service 
will  tend  eventually  to  build  within  the 
Federal  Establishment  the  kinds  of  em- 
ployee pressures  which  have  contributed 
in  no  small  way  to  the  financial  difficul- 
ties facing  New  York  City  and  other  mu- 
nicipalities. 

The  leaders  of  major  Government  em- 
ployee unions  and  of  organized  labor 
have  campaigned  aggressively  for  pass- 
age of  this  bill.  That  is  their  right.  But  I 
question  whether  their  concern  is  prin- 
cipally for  the  political  liberties  of  the 
individual  Federal  employee,  or  for  ex- 
panding the  political  power  and  influence 
and  political  fmid  raising  capabilities  of 
their  organizations,  in  and  through  the 
pubic  service. 

Perhaps  they  would  ansv.er  that  there 
is  no  conflict — that  there  is  an  insepara- 
ble relationship  between  the  political 
rights  of  the  employee  and  his  ability  to 
exercise  those  rights  In  or  through  legiti- 
mate employee  organizations.  If  so.  I 
would  further  question  whether  H.R. 
8617  will  propel  us  rapidly  down  un- 
charted paths  in  the  relations  between 
politically  active  Federal  employees  on 
the  one  hand  and  Federal  employee  or- 
ganizations functioning  as  labor  unions 
on  the  other.  I  believe  the  bill  would  have 
that  result  and  fear  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  tiie  American  people  are 
alert  to  the  possibility  and  prepared  to 
cope  with  it. 

These  considerations  pale  in  the  long 
view,  Mr.  President,  against  basic  con- 
stitutional questions  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Both  those  for  and  against  thlc  bill 
must  ultimately  rest  their  case  on  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
its  guarantees  of  free  speech,  assembly 
and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
That  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Federal 
courts  will  stand. 

A  sound  analysis  of  the  first  amend- 
ment implications  underlying  Hatch  Act 
reform  recently  has  been  made  by  John 
R.  Bolton  in  "The  Hatch  Act,  A  Civil 
Libertarian  Defense,"  published  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute.  I  com- 
mend this  study  to  my  colleagues  who. 
weary  of  much  of  the  current  rhetoric 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  H.R.  8617, 
may  wish  to  examine  the  ls.sues  in  objec- 
tive and  constitutional  terms. 

Mr.  Bolton's  purpose  in  large  part  is 
to  examine  the  first  amendment  values 
supporting  restraints  on  the  partisan  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  employees.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  thesis  is  that — 

Government  workers  have  a  right  to  be 
free  from  political  coercion — particularly 
from  any  systematic  solicitation  by  either 
their  superiors  or  their  co-workers.  Since  the 
power  to  coerce  derives  In  substantial  amount 
from  power  vested  Ui  .he  government,  the 
Hatch  Act  Is,  In  effect,  a  ca-se  of  the  govern- 
ment restraining  Itself.  Non-governmental 
employees  have  similar  First  Amendment 
rights — the  right  not  to  have  their  freedom 
to  engage  In  political  activity  "chilled"  by 
political  activities  who  also  administer  gov- 
ernment programs  and  regulatory  or  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

On  the  question  of  employee  coercion 
he  comments: 

It  l.<!  With  somp  unc-ertainty  we  can  con- 
clude  that   with   respect  to  preventing  the 


coercion  of  federal  workers,  the  act  as  cur- 
rently written  Is  more  desirable  than  a  re- 
form moving  In  the  direction  of  H.R.  8617. 
Nevertheless,  agninst  a  demonstrated  histor- 
ical background  of  employee  coercion,  and 
with  the  use  of  public  employee  unions  that, 
represent  a  potential  source  of  pressure  on 
the  Individual  employee  at  least  as  great  an 
that  represented  by  his  supervisor,  caution 
In  the  effective  repeal  of  a  statute  that  has 
functioned  at  least  adequately  is  warranted. 
Such  caution  Is  especially  Justified  because 
the  Fir.=t  Amendment  rights  against  coerced 
political  activi'y  of  numerous  goverrunent 
workers  may  hang  In  the  balance. 

On  the  pubhc's  right  to  have  its  free- 
doms protected  from  political  activists 
who  also  administer  Government  pro- 
grams, and  incidentally  on  the  enlarged 
role  of  pubUc  employee  unions,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton observes  that — 

As  noted  previously,  when  the  Hatch  Act 
was  pa.ssed,  large  and  powerful  public  em- 
ployee unions  did  not  c.^ist.  Now  they  do, 
and  the  possibilities  for  concerted  action  to 
influenre  public  policy  (and  therefore  the 
general  public)  are  far  greater  than  they 
were  thirty-five  years  ago.  Just  as  concern  ts 
properly  voiced  when  governmental  power  Is 
improperly  used  to  coerce  federal  workers,  so 
too  concern  is  warranted  when  Individuals 
subject  to  the  government's  power  are  re- 
strained cr  pressured.  The  monopoly  of  legiti- 
mate coercive  power  vested  In  the  govern- 
ment and  the  access  to  It  by  government 
employees  wnrrant  restraints  on  the  govern- 
ment and  itjj  workers  so  that  the  state's 
power  Is  not  U-sed  In  unintended  ways. 

His  final  conclusion  expresses  well  my 
own  thoughts  on  the  measure  before  us: 

Until  someone  drafts  an  alternative  statute 
that  fully  protects  both  government  employ- 
ees and  those  who  deal  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  having  their  First  Amendment 
rights  to  express  themselves  chilled,  the 
Hatch  Act,  with  all  Its  deficiencies,  still  pro- 
vides a  significant  measure  of  protection.  To 
abandon  It  completely  would  risk  not  only 
politicizing  some  elements  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  but  also  chlUlng  the  political 
activities  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
A  risk  so  UKX)iLslstent  with  fundamental 
First  Amendment  values  should  not  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  problem  before  us 
is  typical  of  major  legislation.  We  must 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  assess  the  risks. 
I  find  the  risks  to  our  political  institu- 
tions, to  the  quality  of  the  public  service, 
and  to  our  constitutional  guarantees  far 
too  grave  to  support  H.R.  8617  as  reported 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  sup- 
port this  measure  unless  major  amend- 
ments along  the  lines  of  those  proposed 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  are  adopted. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9 :  30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9 :  30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  EAGLETON  AND  SEN- 
ATOR MATHIAS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unpnimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
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morning,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  hare  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Eacucton  and 
Mr.  Mathus  be  recognized,  each  for  xiot 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
T\  ill  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  withdraw 
the  suggestion. 


ORDER  VITIATING  ORDERS  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
EAGLETON  AND  MATHIAS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Eagleton 
and  Mr.  Mathus  wish  their  orders  to  be 
canceled  on  tomorrow.  So,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  those  orders  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:45  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:45  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob-ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFlEIiD  AND  RESUMP- 
TION OP  CONSIDERATION  OF  H  Jl. 
8617  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Mansfield  be  recogniaed 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  Senate  shall  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  So  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a^k  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  12193. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  12193,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Stud}'  Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  r^Ml  the  first 
and  seccHid  times  and  that  the  Soiate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  i>roposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  blU. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  tnacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  the  OiAted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  316  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$17,000,000."  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
therecrf  "»1 7.250,000.'. 


row,  Thxu-sday.  March  11,  1976,  at  9:45 
a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITICW*  OF  SEN- 
ATOR^ CURTIS  AND  SENATOR 
GRIFFIN  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  oa  next 
Tuesday,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  heea  recognized  under 
the  standing  ordtr,  Mr.  Cuans  and  Mr. 
OuFTiH  be  recogniaed,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes,  and  in  that  order. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
tomorrow  the  Senate  win  convene  at  the 
hour  of  9:45  ajn.,  and  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognised under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Mansfield  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, after  which  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  imfinished  business. 
which  is  the  Hatch  Act.  Pending  at  that 
time  will  be  the  question  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Fomg,  amend - 
m«it  No.  1409.  There  is  a  1-hour  time 
limitation  on  that  amendment.  Upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  No.  1409, 
the  Sraate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
aAkm  of  amendment  No.  1434  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  on  which  there  is  a  1-hour  limi- 
tation. So  there  will  be  roUcall  votes. 

TJpoa  the  disposition  of  those  amend- 
ments, other  amendments  wfll  be  called 
up.  Hopefiilly,  the  Senate  can  complete 
action  on  the  Hatch  Act  tomorrow. 

Tlie  Senate  may  be  in  late  tomorrow 
evenmg,  in  order  to  accomplish  that;  but 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  Unnorrow 
is  Thursday,  and  we  do  have  to  act  on 
the  extension  of  the  debt  limit  before  the 
week  goes  out.  The  Federal  Elections 
Commission  measm'e  is  coming  back  and 
has  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

So  that  means  that  we  have  plenty  of 
business  for  tomorrow,  with  rollcall  votes 
throughout  the  day,  possibly  a  late  ses- 
sion, and  a  session  on  Friday. 

We  also  hope  to  bring  up  in  the  near 
future  S.  287,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
ajwointment  of  additional  district  court 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes.  Also. 
other  measures  are  on  the  calendar  and 
are  cleared  for  action. 


ADJOLTINMENT  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjoui-nment  until  9:45  ajn. 
tomorroa'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:34 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
tile  Senate  March  10, 1976: 

Depaktmewt  of  Defense 

James  Gordon  Knapp,  of  California,  to  ',e 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Francis  Hughes,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  api>ear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
TJ.S.  Corax  or  Mn-rrAEY  Appeals 

William  Holmes  Cook,  of  lUinoie,  to  lie  a 
Judge  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Mflltari'  Appeals 
for  the  term  of  15  years  expiring  May  1,  1991. 
In  the  AlK  FOXCE 

The  foUowing  ofBcers  for  appointment  In 
tlie  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  8a7, 
title  10.  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  ColUus.  284  24  «l6uFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Douglas.  521-20-7227 
FV,  Air  Force  Reeenre. 

Brig.  Gen.  Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr..  046  18- 
7580PV,  Air  l^rce  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Huston.  196-12-44«6F\'. 
Air  FtHTe  Resei-ve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Orrln  W.  ?.tatthews,  569-03-4876 
FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  M.  F.  Rvan,  Jr..  1C1H2- 
6103F\'.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col  Stuart  P.  French,  'H)2-:4-80a9FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  George  W.  Frimpter,  001  20-n99rv, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Hex  A.  Hadley.  528  22-1202FV,  Ail 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Gilbert  S.  Harper,  Jr..  423-20-71 68FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Donald  E.  Haugeu,  390-26-8911FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Billy  M.  Knowles.  458  28  8686F\',  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  E.  McAdoo,  453-38-1 041  FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

C(A.  George  W.  Miller  lU.  144-22- 4 148F\', 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  David  L.  Stanford.  294-18-7724FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Thoralf  T.  Thieleii.  273-  40-1 749F\',  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  A.  Thoma.-.  290-22-3463F\\  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Victor  H.  Thompson.  Jr  .  454-14-6063 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

In  th£  Navt 

The  following  named  captains  of  the  Mi.e 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the> 
grade  of  rear  adnUral,  subject  to  qualification 
tnerefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Robert  W.  Watkins        Peter  K.  CulliuA 

geury  A.  Hoffmaiui       Lawrence  C.  Chaiube;  s 
eorge  E.  Jessen  NUs  R.  Thunmau 

Robert  C.  ConoUy  II      Kenneth  L.  Shugart, 
Robert  J.  Eustace  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Mandevii'.e.  James  D.  Murray,  Jr. 

Jr.  James  H.  Morris 

John  J.  EkeUiml  Edward  J.  Otth,  Jr. 

Gordon  H.  Smith  Eugene  S.  Ince,  Jr. 

CecU  J.  Kempf  Sumner  Shapiro 

Guy  H.  B.  Shaffer  Karl  J.  Bemsteiu 

Edward  A.  BurkliaUer,  George  B.  Shlck,  Jr. 

Jr.  Bryan  W.  Compton,  Jr. 

Leland  S.  Kollmorgen  Donglas  F.  Moxr 
James  R.  Lewis  Paul  D.  Tomb 

David  M.  Cooney  Joseph  Metcalf  III 

fiayre  A.  Swai-2tTaut>er  Robert  F.  Dunn 
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Carol  C.  Smith.  Jr.  Ralph  R.  Hedges 

Robert  E.  KUksey  David  M.  Altwegg 

Captain  Fran  McKee,  U.S.  Navy,  tor  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5767(c)  while  serving  as  Director  of  Naval 
Education  Development. 

The  following-named  captaln.s  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  staff  corps  Indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  a.s  provided  by  law: 

MEDZCAI.    CORPS 

Almon  C.  Wilson 
John  W.  Cox 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPLY    COKPS 

Paul  L.  Foster  Charles  W.  Rixey 

Harold  C.  Donley.  Jr.     Van  T.  Bdsall 

CIYIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Neal  W.  Clements 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Paul  E.  FaiTcU 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

llie  following-named  officer  of  the  US. 
Maruie  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  apjxjint- 
meut  to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

Allan  T.  Wood 


March  10,  1976 


Nominations  Placed  ow  thk  Sxgkktart'b 
Desk  in  the  Air  Fobck  ako  Asut 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Jimmy'K.  Angel,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  MaJ.  Joseph  R.  Mallloux,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Februq|y  18,  1976. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  S. 
Noreen.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Terence 
J.  Caldwell,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  18,  1976. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ANGELO  FOSCO  HONORED  AS    MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR  ' 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  6.  1976,  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  had 
their  annual  installation  of  oflBcers  ban- 
quet and  dinner  dance,  and  I  extend  my 
sincerest  congratulations  to  James  E. 
Coli,  the  JCCIA's  president  for  1976.  Jim 
Coll  brings  to  the  task  a  rich  background 
of  experience  in  civic  and  community  af- 
fairs and  an  outstanding  career  in  the 
labor  field,  and  I  know  that  he  will  render 
distinguished  service  during  iiLs  term  of 
leadership  in  the  committee. 

This  year  over  2,200  people  gathered  in 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  to  honor  their 
Man  of  the  Year,  Angelo  Fosco,  the  gen- 
eral president  of  the  Laborers  InteiTia- 
tional  Union  of  America.  At  the  dais  were 
the  outstanding  political,  and  civic  lead- 
ers of  our  community,  including  the  Illi- 
nois secretary  of  state,  Hon.  Michael  J. 
Howlett,  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  Congress,  Hon.  Martin  Russo,  who 
represents  the  Third  District  of  Illinois, 
and  many  distinguished  visitors  from 
throughout  the  United  States  came  to 
pay  tribute  to  Angelo  Fosco,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  late  father,  Peter  Fosco,  as 
general  president,  Including  Robert  A. 
Georgine,  president,  Building  &  Con- 
struction Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
and  many  other  prominent  labor  leaders, 
representing  the  labor  movement  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  the  Nation. 

The  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  is  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  organi- 
zations in  the  Chicago  area  and  among 
its  purposes  and  objectives  aie  charita- 
ble, educational  and  cultural  activities 
which  will  best  sei-ve  the  welfare  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction  and  the 
community  at  large.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  civic  events  held  in  the 
Chicagoland  area,  the  Columbus  Day 
Parade,  is  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans. 

Along  with  James  L.  Coli,  Jr.,  Joseph 
J.  Spingola  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  program.  The  national 
anthem  was  performed  by  Ralph  Adrian, 


and  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Armando  Pi- 
erinl,  C.S.,  administrator  of  the  Villa  Sca- 
labrini  Home  for  the  Aged.  Judge  Philip 
Romiti  presided  over  the  installation  of 
oflacers  for  the  year  1976,  and  the  names 
of  the  new  1976  JCCIA  officers  follow: 
James  E.  Coli,  president;  Dr.  James  F. 
Greco,  first  vice  president;  John  C.  Por- 
celli,  second  vice  president;  Joseph  Toli- 
tano,  third  vice  president;  Jerome  Zurla, 
fourth  vice  president;  Rudy  L.  Leone, 
fifth  vice  president;  Anthony  Morizzo, 
ti-easurer;  Charles  Carosella,  secretary; 
Achille  J.  Chiappetta,  sergeant  at  arms; 
Anthony  Sorrentino,  consultant;  Antho- 
ny Paterno,  president  emeritus. 

James  Caporale  served  as  banquet  com- 
mittee chairman,  and  he  and  his  commit- 
tee worked  hard  to  make  the  evening  an 
outstanding  success.  The  names  of  the 
banquet  committee  members  follow: 
Norma  Battisti,  Prank  N.  Catramone,  Sr., 
Joann  Coconato,  Carl  DeMoon,  Dome- 
nick  DePrisco,  Bernard  Flo  Rito,  Robert 
Franch,  Marie  Palello,  Joseph  Pantaleo, 
Chai'les  C.  Porcelll,  Ann  Sorrentino,  An- 
thony Sorrentino,  Sam  Tenuta,  Joseph 
Tolitano,  and  Aurelia  Tornabene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Angelo 
Fosco,  on  his  selection  as  the  Man  of  the 
Year,  and  I  send  him  my  warmest  best 
wishes  as  he  continues  his  career  of  serv- 
ice and  example  of  capable  excellence. 
Angelo  Fosco's  biography  follows: 
Joint   Civic   Committee   or   Italian   Ameei- 

c.\NS    Man    of    the    Year    Award,    Angelo 

Fosco 

The  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Amencan.s  is  very  proud  to  present  its  1976 
'Man  of  the  Year  Award"  to  Angelo  Fosco 
in  recognition  for  many  years  of  dedication 
and  service  to  all  working  people  which  has 
brought  him  national  acclaim  and  wide  rec- 
ognition as  a  truly  distinguished  American 
of  Itallan^escent. 

.\ngelo  Poeco  was  elected  General  Presi- 
dent of  Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America  on  October  30,  1975.  He  rose 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  650,000-member 
organization  after  serving  more  than  25 
years  In  a  variety  of  union  poets,  including 
more  than  seven  years  as  a  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  Union's  largest  region. 

A  native  of  Chicago.  Illinois.  Fosco  began 
l^is  career  as  a  member  of  Laborers'  Sewer 
and  Tunnel  Miners  Local  Union  2.  He  held 
various  positions  of  leadership  in  that  local 
union  and  under  his  direction  the  Cook 
County  (Illinois)  Highway  Department  was 
organized  in  the  early  1940's. 

In  July.  1951,  he  was  appointed  as  an  In- 
ternational Representative  In  the  Chicago 
Regional  Office,  headquarters  for  the 
Union's    largest    region,    which    encompa.s.ses 


Cook  (■  )'i;ity  and  nine  surrounding  coun- 
ties 111  Illinois;  nine  other  States  and  the 
CanadiAii  Prv>vinces  of  Ontario  and  Mani- 
toba. 

During  hi.s  .service  as  an  International 
Representative,  Fosco  played  a  leading  role 
in  organization,  political  and  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  exerci.-,ed  a  guiding  Influence  on 
local  unions  in  many  States  and  Central 
Canada. 

His  outstanding  performance  In  those 
areas  led  to  his  selection  In  1964  as  assistant 
regional  manager  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Office,  a  post  he  held  until  November,  1968, 
when  lie  was  appointed  manager  of  the  re- 
gion. In  that  same  year,  he  was  elected  an 
International  Union  Vice  President.  His  col- 
leagues describe  him  as  "a  vigorous  and  tire- 
less worker  totally  devoted  to  the  organiza- 
tion he  serves  and  the  people  he  represents." 

Ill  Addition  to  the  above  positions,  Fosco 
since  :a51,  has  represented  the  Laborers'  In- 
terna ional  Union  In  Its  negotlaUons  with 
the  National  Pipeline  Industry  and  played 
a  key  role  in  the  negotiation  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Pipeline  Agreement  In  September, 
1949.  He  has  also  served  as  a  trustee  to  the 
Laborers'  National  Pension  Fund,  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Laborers'  Pension  Fund  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Oaneula. 

During  his  career,  he  has  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  Uie  AFL-CIO  Conventions  and  has 
been  an  active  participant  In  Conventions 
and  Conferences  of  the  Federation's  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department. 
Fosco  also  serves  on  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Public  Employee  Department 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Morgan  Park  Military 
Academy  in  Chicago  and  attended  Loyola 
University.  Fosco  Is  also  a  Fourth  Degree 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

He  is  the  father  of  three  children,  Peter 
J..  Paul  and  Marycarm,  and  the  grandfather 
of  three. 


GHANA'S  19TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  6, 
1976,  marked  the  19th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Ghana.  What  made  this 
an  event  of  great  significance  was  that 
Ghana  was  the  first  colonial  territory  of 
black  Africa  to  gain  its  independence, 
making  it  a  model  for  those  that  were  to 
follow.  I  believe  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  nation  of  Ghana  have 
shown  that  it  was  indeed  a  good  model. 

I  would  like  to  include  Into  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  statement  commemorating 
the  independence  and  creation  of  Ghana. 
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March  10,  1976 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  it  shows  a  realistic  attttnde  on  tbe 
part  of  Its  leaders  as  to  what  is  to  be 
required  in  order  to  move  their  country 
along  the  road  to  modernization.  It  is 
this  attitude,  as  much  as  the  concrete  ac- 
complishments, that  I  believe  is  Impor- 
tant for  the  other  coimtries  of  black 
.Africa  to  follow. 

An  independence  day  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Ghanaian  Embassy  follows : 

Ghana    Celebkates    19th    Akniversaet 
OF  Independence 

Nineteen  years  ago,  the  people  of  Ghana 
found  themselves  In  the  singular  position  of 
being  the  first  colonial  terrtt<M-y  in  Black 
Africa  to  achieve  independence.  This  waa  a 
challenge  to  whlcb  the  people  responded  with 
courage  and  sacrtflce.  Hlstcxy  Ixad  Imposed 
on  Ghana  the  role  of  a  pioneer  and  pace- 
setter. 

Since  Independence,  therefore,  the  people 
of  Ghana  have  never  failed  to  realize  the 
important  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and 
the  people  of  Africa  to  make  a  suscess  of 
their  freedom  and  Independence.  We  have 
worked  hard  to  Improve  otir  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Tills  determined  effort  had  never  been 
more  evident  than  during  the  past  four  years 
when  the  whole  nation  was  called  upon  to 
muster  all  available  resources  to  produce  the 
people's  needs  under  a  new  policy  of  self- 
reliance. 

Through  self-reliance,  the  people  of  Ghana 
have  been  able  to  produce  enough  food  for 
themselves  and  for  exjwrt.  The  country  Is 
now  exporting  maize,  which  used  to  be  Im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  to  the  neigh- 
boring African  countries.  We  have  also  be- 
come self-sufficient  In  rice,  and  large  tracts 
of  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
to  produce  raw  materials  for  our  Industries. 
We  have  placed  great  emphasis  on  agricul- 
ture as  the  main  strategy  for  a  TapM  and 
orderly  develc^meut,  for  we  recognize  that 
a  nation  well-fed  Is  a  nation  of  stability  and 
progress.  , 

Ghana's  struggle  towards  economic  recov- 
ery has  not  been  without  difficulties.  The 
recent  world-wide  inflation  caused  by  the  oil 
crisis  has  dealt  a  devastating  blow  to  our 
economy.  S<Mne  development  projects  had  to 
be  curtailed  or  completely  stcqiped  when  we 
bad  to  pay  more  than  four  times  what  we 
used  to  pay  for  oil  products. 

But,  undeterred  by  these  set-backs,  we  are 
working  hard  to  move  the  principle  of  Self- 
reliance  to  a  new  plane  w^ere  the  people  will 
not  only  feed  themselves  and  supply  raw 
materials  for  Industry  but  will  also  work 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  on  all  frtmts. 

We  recognize  the  inter-dependence  of  all 
nations  Emd  therefore  continue  to  keep  our 
doors  open  to  inveetmeut  from  all  countries. 
The  climate  in  Ghana  favours  foreign  in- 
vestment. Already  as  much  as  fifty  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  sectors  are 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  investcH's  who  oper- 
ate side-by-slde  with  local  entrepreneurs  or 
in  partnership  with  the  State.  A  measure  of 
the  success  of  this  policy  is  the  free  operation 
of  foreign  companies,  including  Kaiser 
Aluminum,  Firestone,  Union  Carbide,  Star- 
Kist,  etc.  from  the  United  States. 

Ghana  would  prefer  fair  trade  to  Aid,  for 
v.e  are  determined  not  to  be  dependent  on 
international  'welfare'.  Though  we  welcome 
it,  Aid  can  at  best  be  only  a  maHgtnal  sup- 
plement to  our  own  efforts.  We  want  fair 
prices  for  our  commodities  to  enable  us  to 
EARN  the  means  for  our  development,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  stUI  hopeful  that  the 
United  States  will  subscribe  to  the  Interna- 
tional Cocoa  Agreement. 

Nineteen  years  In  the  life  of  a  nation  is  a 
u'ry  short  period  but  the  modest  progress 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  have  made  so  far,  based  on  the  deter- 
mination and  sacrifice  of  our  people,  gives 
us  liope  for  the  future.  We  ranain  oonfldeot 
that  with  the  tmdCTStandlng  of  our  friends 
In  the  United  States  which  we  salute  on  its 
bicentennial  we  shall  succeed. 
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PRAISES  PATMAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

CHP  TEXAS 

1\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Patman  was  such  a  personal  part 
of  nearly  every  American's  life  that  his 
name  is  pronounced  as  one  word — 
Wright  Patman.  Many  Americans  felt 
that  they  knew  him  personally  because 
he  f ous^t  for  the  "UtUe  man"  so  long.  He 
spent  his  adult  life  figliting  high  interest 
rates,  big  banks,  and  big  business.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  foremost 
populists  in  American  history. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act.  which  pro- 
tects small  business,  was  passed  in  1936 
and  stands  today  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective tods  against  monopoly.  Many  of 
us  are  firmly  pledged  to  keep  this  act 
strong  and  vital. 

The  Texas  Congressional  delegation 
has  lost  its  dean  and  I  have  lost  a  close 
friend.  Wright  Patman  spoke  softly  but 
strongly  against  what  he  felt  was  unjust. 
Hiere  is  a  hush  over  the  Capitol  now 
because  he  is  gone. 

He  spent  nearly  60  years  of  his  life  m 
public  service.  For  the  last  48  years  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Texas  were 
privileged  to  have  him  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.  House. 

I  enclose  the  New  York  Times  article 
from  March  8,  1976,  on  the  late  Wright 
Patman. 

Wkigbt  Patm.\n,  82,  Dean  of  HofSE.  Dns 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington.  March  7. — Representative 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  the  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  former  chair- 
man of  its  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing,  died  today  of  pneumonia  at 
the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center  in  Mary- 
land. He  was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Patman,  a  Democrat,  had  served  In  the 
House  continuously  since  1929  and  his  career 
in  Congress  was  the  fovtrth  longest  in  the 
nation's  history. 

To  Wright  Patman,  the  root  of  all  evil 
was  the  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  bankers, 
business  executives  and  government  officials. 
He  spent  his  life  trying  to  expose  the  evils 
and  restrict  the  power,  and  his  record  con- 
tained many  successes  and  many  failures. 

His  tenacity  in  fighting  those  who  he  felt 
had  too  much  power  was  legendary.  His 
critics  caUed  it  plg-headedness.  His  charges 
and  proposals  were  Ignored  or  rejected  over 
and  over  by  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  but 
he  would  come  back  the  next  week,  the  next 
month,  the  next  year,  with  the  same  charges 
and  the  same  plans. 

He  lived  to  see  many  of  the  ideas  embodied 
in  law  and  many  others,  originally  de- 
nounced as  far  out,  become  a  standard  part 
of  the  platfonn  of  liberal  Democrats  every- 
where. 
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When  he  was  otisted  fitnn  the  chalmum- 
ship  of  the  House  Banking  Oommtttee  at  ttie 
beginning  of  the  present  Congress.  The  New 
TcM-ker  magazine  saM  of  him : 

"Bt'a  something  of  a  crank,  but  he's  an 
intelligent  and  knowledgeable  crank.  Tboiie 
Toung  Turks  who  shoved  the  old  Populist 
aside  not  only  were  being  cruel,  but  were 
probably  making  a  mistake." 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate,  In  an 
angry  newspaper  column  at  the  same  time, 
harked  back  to  Mr.  Patman's  attempt  iu 
September  1972  to  get  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  route  that  Nixon 
campaign  money  traveled,  from  the  original 
contributors,  through  the  Nlxou  finance 
committees  and  various  banks,  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  Watergate  burglars. 

The  Banking  Committee  (under  consider- 
able pressure  from  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, as  was  later  shown),  voted  him  down. 

In  this  episode,  "as  so  often  In  his  career." 
Mr.  Nader  wrote.  "Patman  was  right  tco 
soon." 

LECIStATIVE    ACHIEVEMZNTS 

Amoiig  his  major  legislative  achievements 
were  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  which  created  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nwnic  Committee  and  established,  as  tlie 
permanent  objectives  of  national  poUcy.  the 
creation  of  "maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion and  purchasing  power."  He  had  begun 
advocating  such  legislation  in  the  mld-1930's. 

Mr.  Patman  was  the  principal  author  of 
legislation  creating  the  system  of  Federal 
credit  unions  as  the  repository  of  the  savings 
of  ordinary  workers  and  a  source  of  smaU 
loans  for  them. 

It  was  his  legislation  that  created  the  Small 
Bu.siness  Administration  and  the  principle, 
established  during  World  War  II,  that  small 
burlinesses  had  a  right  to  share  in  defense 
contracts. 

He  was  co-suthor  of  the  Robinson -Pat  man 
Act.  aimed  at  preventing  ttie  big  ctuiln  stores 
from  running  small  competitors  out  of  busi  - 
ness  by  cutting  their  prices  in  the  areas 
served  by  the  smaU  competitors  and  raising 
them  elsewhere.  There  Is  talk  now  in  the 
Ford  Administration  of  repealing  tiie  Skct  on 
the  ground  that  It  actvially  meant  increased 
prices  for  consumers  in  many  instances- 

What  the  present  generation  most  asso- 
ciates with  Mr.  Patman's  name,  however,  are 
bis  attacks  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  on  the  country's  commercial  banks.  As 
he  saw  the  world,  the  two  eternally  conspired 
to  keep  interest  rates  high — and  bank  prcAts 
high — to  the  detriment  of  small -business 
uien  and  f aimers  who  needed  chei4>  credit. 

Mr.  Patman  never  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
major  restructuring  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
S\-stem  or  the  banking  system,  but  he  won 
a  number  of  limited  victories  in  this  area  and 
appears  likely  to  win  a  lew  more,  post- 
humously, in  tlie  next  year  or  so. 

INTERLOCKS  BT  B.\NKS 

He  Sist  began  Inve.stlgating  in  1963  the  ex- 
tent to  which  banks  had  Interlocks  with  one 
another,  through  directoral  affiUations  with 
third  parties  and  other  devices.  Tlie  whole 
notion  of  such  an  inquiry  was  roundly  de- 
nounced at  the  time,  but  by  1970,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Itself  was  proposing  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  problem.  To  be  sure. 
it  was  legislation  with  a  sweep  far  narrower 
than  Mr.  Patman  wanted. 

In  1966,  Mr.  Patman  published  an  e.x- 
panded  report  on  the  connections  that  banks 
had  with  one  another  and  with  other  finan- 
cial institutions — ^for  example,  insurance 
companies.  It  was  one  of  the  first  8tudle.s 
ever  made  by  a  Congressional  tinit  that  used 
a  computer  to  process  data,  but  the  principal 
reaction  was  simply  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Patman's  alleged  vendetta  against  the  finan- 
cial cp'.nmu'.ilTv.  Just  Ir^st  ve.ir.  ho^',  ever,  the 
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Justice  Department's  antitriLst  division  filed 
a  lawsuit  based  oa  '.lie  precise  phllosopiiy 
advanced  by  the  Patman  study:  Ijistltutiona 
such  as  banlcs  and  lusurance  companies  ac- 
tually compete  for  many  types  of  business, 
lor  example,  enancing  big  real  estate  devel- 
opments, and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
have  any  of  the  same  dire'Ctors. 

There  are  any  number  of  bills  recently 
paased  or  now  pending  In  Congress,  with 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  enacment.  that 
embody  proposals  he  made  long  agn. 

Among  them  Is  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit savings  and  'oan  a-sociation?  to  make 
consumer  loans:  to  permit  banks  to  pay  In- 
terest on  checking  account^:  to  create  a 
single  agency,  instead  of  three,  to  regulate 
commercial  banks;  to  requiie  payment  of  in- 
terest on  United  States  Government  deposits 
held  by  banks,  and  to  make  the  term  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  coincide  with  the 
P»resldentlal  term,  so  that  the  new  Preslder.t 
could  pick  his  own  chairman. 

Other  Patman  successes  could  be  noted  In 
1970,  he  almost  single-handedly  stopped  the 
Nixon  Ad.mlnlstratlon  from  trying  to  save  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  vt^ith  »200  million  ;:i 
loan  guarantees. 

In  1972,  he  led  the  successful  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  against  the  time-honored 
practice  of  passage,  withovit  hearings  or  de- 
bate, of  tax  bills  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  benefit 
of  a  single  company  or  individual  As  a  resxilt, 
a  whole  new  procedure  for  the  consideration 
of  such  bills  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Patman  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  stand-by  authority 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls  on  the 
economy — legislation  that  President  Nixon 
first  denounced  and  then  used  in  his  dra- 
matic freeze  of  prices  and  wages  in  the 
summer  of  1972. 

ALSO    MANY    OEflTArS 

The  defeats  were  also  many.  Chiefly,  he  was 
never  able  to  work  any  change  in  the  status 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  an  Indepen- 
dent agency  that  can  and  does  follow  the  eco- 
nomic policies  it  feels  are  right,  whether  or 
not  they  conflict  with  the  policies  of  the  Ad- 
ministration In  power.  Mr.  Patman °s  antago- 
nism toward  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
bankers  went  back  to  Just  such  an  instance 
of  Independent  action 

The  year  was  1936  and  Congress  had  finally 
approved  a  $38  billion  bonus  payment  to  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  after  five  vetoes  by 
four  Presidents,  beginning  In  1922,  Mr.  Pat- 
man, as  a  Junior  member  of  the  House,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  bonus,  and  had,  in  fact,  pledged  to  do  all 
he  could  to  get  It  enacted  in  his  first  cam- 
paign for  Congress  in  1928. 

The  Federal  Re.serve.  wrh  most  of  the 
country's  bankers  in  agreement,  feared  that 
the  bonus  payment  would  set  off  Inflation 
and,  to  counter  this,  tightened  the  availabil- 
ity of  money  quite  sharply.  Thus,  In  Mr.  Pat- 
man's  view,  the  Federal  Reserve  neutralized 
most  of  the  beneficial  eifeois  of  the  bonn^ 
payment  on  the  economy,  which  was  still 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

An  earlier  fight  over  the  veteriUi's  bonus,  in 
1932,  had  led  Mr.  Patman  to  look  into  the 
private  financial  dealings  and  holdings  of 
President  Hoover  s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  who  had  also  opposed  the 
bonus  bill. 

His  findings,  of  what  lie  charged  were  nu- 
merous and  pervasive  conflicts  of  intere.st 
on  Mr.  Mellon's  part,  caused  Mr  Patman  to 
submit  a  resolution  of  impeachment  to  the 
House. 

President  Hoover  named  Mr  Mellon  Am- 
bassador to  Britain  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Camnultee  could  complete  its  inve-<tiga- 
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tion  of  the  charges,  and  Mr.  Patman  charged 
at  the  lime  that  the  action  amounted  to  a 
pardon  of  Mr.  Mellon. 

In  his  12  years  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Mr.  Patman  became 
a  figure  of  tremendous  controversy.  He  con- 
tended it  was  becuvi.se  he  was  investigating 
and  attacking  powerful  m.meyed  interests 
who  had  great  Influence  with  members  of 
Congress. 

The  commiitee's  members,  many  of  whom 
«aid  he  was  arbitrary  and  dictatorial,  said 
that  he  started  investigations  without  their 
approval  or  c. en  knowledge;  that  he  tried 
to  control  the  whole  staff  himself,  leaving 
none  available  .'or  use  by  these  who  disagreed 
with  him;  p.nd  that  he  used  delaying  tactics 
to  keep  the  committee  from  acting  on  bills 
he  did  not  approve  of,  s.i.-h  as  one  to  liberal- 
ize  -he   rules  governing   bank   mergers. 

There  were  some  comic-opera  episodes  dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  chairman.ship.  In  1966. 
some  of  the  committee's  members  met  in  a 
darkened  room,  v  Ithout  his  knowledge,  to  ap- 
prove tiie  bank  merger  bill. 

PASSED      OVER      PROTESTS 

He  said  they  hadn't  had  a  quorum  p-esciu 
but.  a  few  months  later,  they  were  able  to 
pass  the  bill  over  his  protests  at  a  regular 
meeting. 

John  William  Wright  Patman.  the  name 
he  was  christened,  was  born  Aug.  6,  1893  In 
a  log  cabin  In  Patman  s  Switch,  Texas,  a 
tiny  settlement  named  for  his  forebears  that 
no  longer  e.xists  It  was  not  far  from  Tex- 
arkana.  where  he  made  his  home  for  most  of 
iiis  life. 

He  was  a  cotton  farmer  a-s  a  voting  man. 
then  went  into  the  Army  In  World  War  I  and 
served  as  a  machine-gun  instructor  at  state- 
side posts  He  got  his  law  degree  from  Cum- 
berland University  in  Tennessee  and  prac- 
ticed lav  in  Cass  County,  Tex,  before  be- 
coming, succes,sively,  an  a&jlstant  county  at- 
torney, dl.strlct  attorney  for  the  Fifth  Judi- 
cial District  of  Texaa  and  a  member  of  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  he 
was  a  deskmate  of  Sam  Daly  Johnson,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  father.  Mr.  Patman.  In  later 
years,  took  a  paternal  attitude  toward  the 
career  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  generally 
withheld  public  criticism,  even  when  they 
disagreed. 

President  Ford  expressed  'deep  regret  and 
.-iidne.ss  "  at  Mr.  Patman's  death.  Other  trib- 
utes came  from  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
Senator  Hubert  H  Humphrey  and  Gov.  Dolph 
Br.scoe  of  Texas. 

Surviving  Mr  Pa'm.in  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Pauline  Tucker,  whom  he  married  In 
1968.  and  three  sons,  William,  a  State  Sena- 
tor; Harold,  a  geologist,  and  Connor,  a  law- 
ver:  five  grandchildreui  and  a  great-grand- 
child. His  first  wife,  the  former  Merle  Connor 
died  in  1967. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Wednesdav 
.(■   liie  First  Baptist  Church  in  Texarkana 
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Mrs.  Dwyer  was  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  11 
years  ago,  and  I  had  great  affection  for 
her.  She  was  always  very  kind  to  me  and 
quick  to  lend  a  helping  hand  or  a  word 
of  advice  in  my  early  days  in  Congress. 

At  one  point  in  our  freshman  terms, 
she  let  John  Erlenborn  and  me  handle 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  on  the  floor— 
the  bill  creating  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  know  of  few  other 
freshmen  Members  who  have  been  given 
the  opiwrttinity  to  gain  the  experience 
of  handling  such  major  legislation.  This 
incident  demon.strated  her  great  unsel- 
flshnes.?. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joyce  joins  me  in  extend- 
iriK  .s\mpathy  to  Mrs.  Dwyer's  son,  Lt 
Col  Michael  Ehvyer  and  the  family.  Mrs. 
I>\ yer  \t  as  a  grand  lady  whose  influence 
\t  :11  be  greatly  missed. 


NATIONAL   LAWYERS   GUILD 
CONVENTION:    PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OF    GEORGIA 


FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN   1  Ht  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Ml-.  BROWS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  our  fonner  colleague, 
Florence  P.  Dwjer  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a  heartfelt 
tribute  to  her  memoiT. 


IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

^Tl  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  National  Lawyers  Guild— 
NLG — an  a.ssociatlon  of  revolutionary 
lawyers,  law  students,  "legal  workers," 
and  "jailhouse  lawyers,"  was  originally 
foimded  in  1937  as  a  Communist  front 
for  lawyers  by  the  American  section  of 
the  Comintern. 

With  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of 
New  Left  activists  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  NLG  has  become  a  coalition  of 
Old  Left  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  mem- 
bere  and  supporters,  Maoist  Communists, 
Castroites,  and  other  New  Left  activists. 
Yet  the  NLG  remains  an  active  member 
of  tlTie  International  Association  of  Dem- 
ocratic Lawyers,  the  Soviet-controlled 
international  lawyers'  front,  and  has  sent 
delegations  under  lADL  auspices  to  Ha- 
noi and  participated  In  other  interna- 
tional "solidarity"  work  for  Communist 
causes. 

Well-infoi-med  intelligence  analysts 
consider  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  the 
most  important  single  U.S.  support  and 
contact  organization  for  domestic  and 
foreign  Marxist  revolutionary  terrorists. 
These  i-ange  from  the  Weather  Under- 
ground through  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  to  the  Cuban  Communist 
government  and  its  DGI  secret  police 
who  sene  as  KGB  proxies,  and  Cuban - 
supported  terrorist  "liberation  move- 
ments' such  as  the  MIR  of  Chile. 

Congressional  investigative  work  ha.s 
established  that  NLG  attorneys  regulaily 
abuse  tlieir  attorney-client  privileges  to 
serve  as  go-t>etweens  for  Imprisoned  rev- 
olutionaries and  their  comrades.  One 
NLG  attorney  is  a  fugitive  on  charges  of 
having  smuggled  a  gim  to  George  Jack- 
son which  Jackson  used  In  his  aborted 
prison  escape. 

William  M.  Kunstler,  a  leading  NLG 
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member,  summed  up  the  goals  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  whea  he  re- 
cently stated:  I 

The  thing  I'm  most  interested  in  is  keep- 
ing people  on  the  street  who  will  foceyer  tAtit 
the  character  of  this  society:  the  revolutitm- 
arles.  Whether  it  la  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  or  the  Black  Liberation  Army,  or 
H.  Rap  Brown — a  person  or  an  organization — 
I'm  really  Interested  only  In  spending  my 
talents,  and  any  assets  I  have,  to  keep  the 
revolutionaries  functioning. 

While  attorney  Kimstler  was  refused  • 
permission  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  Baader-Melnhoff  terrorist  gang  in 
West  Germany,  other  NLG  members  have 
acted  as  observers  or  participants  in  trials 
of  foreign  revolutionaries.  The  Dally 
World,  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Cran- 
munist  Party,  U,S.A.,  recently  annoimced 
that  NLG  member,  Stanley  Faulkner, 
was  on  his  way  to  Chile  to  defend  Chilean 
Communist  Party  leader,  Luis  Corvalan. 
Faulkner's  law  partner,  Eric  Schmidt, 
along  with  NLG  members  and  employeea 
including  Bemai-dlne  Dohm,  Ken  Cloke, 
Alicia  Kaplow,  Jon  Lubell.  and  Bill 
Schaap,  organized  the  legal  defense  plans 
for  rioters  who  would  be  arrested  at  the 
Chicago  Democratic  National  Convention 
months  before  the  planned  riots  took 
place.  I  note  that  Jerry  Rubin  now  admits 
that  he  and  his  Chicago  7  codefendants 
were  "guilty  as  hell"  of  the  OoTemment's 
charpes  that  they  conspired  to  cross  State 
lines  to  Incite  riots. 

The  public  record  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  as  a  terrorist  support  orga- 
nization requires  Investigation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  danger  posed  by  the  orga- 
nization and  by  its  members. 

At  the  national  convention  held  Feb- 
ruary 13-16,  1976,  the  NLG  reviewed  the 
progress  of  Its  various  projects  and  task 
forces,  and  made  plans  for  the  coming  18 
months.  The  information  for  the  follow- 
ing report^n  the  convention  was  provided 
by  several  patriotic  Americans  who  are 
risking  their  personal  safety  to  pene- 
trate terrorist  organizations  and  llielr 
support  groups  so  that  the  safety  of  other 
Americans  may  be  better  defended.  Here< 
with  is  part  I  of  my  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  convention: 

National  Lawters  Guild  Convei«tion 

The  National  Lawyers  OuUd  (NLG)  held 
its  35th  national  convention  in  Houston,  TX, 
February  13-16,  1978,  at  the  University  of 
HouBton's  tfnlversity  Center  and  Law  School. 
The  meeting  attracted  an  estimated  800  law- 
yn^,  law  students  and  legal  workers  to  work- 
shops, caucuses  and  plenary  sessions  designed 
to  "tear  down  the  system  through  the 
sy-stem." 

Preliminary  convention  planning  was  co- 
ordinated by  the  Houston  NLG  chapter,  prin- 
cipally by  Hank  Kastner,  315  Branard,  #2, 
Houston  TX  77006  ( 703/524-0391  ],  with  as- 
sistance prlncipaUy  from  Clemmle  Cummins, 
who  was  arrested  along  with  120  members  of 
the  Iranian  Student  Association  last  fall  In 
Houston;  Jim  and  Paula  Felker;  Kuen 
Kucker;  Judy  Malone  and  Alan  'Vomacka. 

Housing  for  many  of  those  attending  the 
NLG  convention  was  provided  at  the  Ramada 
Inn,  3815  GtOf  Freeway,  and  at  the  Helena 
Hotel  in  Hotiston.  However,  many  MLO  mem- 
bers found  free  space  for  their  Sleeping  bags 
in  the  homes  of  local  NLO  members  or  sur- 
reptitiously doubled  up  In  the  liotels. 
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CONVENTION    BBOCHURE 

The  Houston  NLG  chapter  produced  a  bro- 
chure for  the  convention  which  listed  the 
usual  helpful  Information  about  restaurants, 
bus  and  emergency  phone  numbers.  The 
brochure  also  featured  a  section,  "The  Stcsy 
of  Houston,"  which  denounces  the  "ezpan- 
slcmlst  Monroe  Doctrine"  which  enabled 
"Anglo  settlements  [to]  begin  on  a  great 
scale"  and  sums  up  the  total  contribution  of 
Texas'  founder,  Sam  Houston,  with  the  term, 
"slaveholder." 

The  Houston  NLG's  summary  of  radical 
movement  and  labor  history  commences  with 
a  note  that  "In  the  close-by  city  of  San  An- 
tonio lu  1938.  pecan  shellers  went  out  on 
strike  under  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mtinist  Party  USA."  After  reviewing  past 
"people's  struggles"  In  the  Houston  area— 
SOB,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC),  Mexican- American 
Youth  Organization  (MATO),  the  Brown 
Berets,  the  "antiwar"  movement,  and  John 
Brown  Revolttticmary  League— the  NLG 
notes  its  successful  defense  of  the  Houston 
12,  members  of  Youth  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism and  the  Workers  'World  Party  charged 
with  attacking  police  during  a  demonstration 
In  support  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  at  a  synagogue  diu'- 
Ing  the  October,  1973,  "Yom  Klppur  War." 

The  Houston  chapter's  brochure  confirms 
the  strong  influence  of  disciplined  Iilaolst  or- 
ganteatlons  including  the  Revolutionary 
Communist  Party,  USA  (RCPUSA)  but  prin- 
cipally the  October  League  (OL) . 

Tlie  Houston  NLG  group  is  a  member  of  the 
Houston  Anti-Repression  Coalition  formed 
early  in  1975  by  the  Congress  of  Afrikan 
People  (CAP),  the  October  League,  the  Afri- 
can Liberation  Support  Committee  (ALSCi 
and  the  NLG. 

The  Houston  NLG  also  has  warm  praise  for 
the  Prairie  Fire  Bookstore,  "the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  Texas — an  anti-imperialist  revo- 
lutionary bookstore  with  literature  about 
working  class,  minority  and  women's  strug- 
gles in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  lit- 
erature about  the  Third  World  and  books 
from  China."  Said  the  NLO,  the  Prairie  Fire 
Bookstore  fias  been  invited  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative on  a  bookseller's  tour  of  China 
thlsAprU.  ^%^,^ 

But  the  NLO  brochure  writers  reserve  their 
warmest  praise  for  the  OL's  Houston  Fight 
Back  CcHnmlttee,  "a  small  but  active  multi- 
national group  organized  to  fight  against  the 
effects  of  the  crisis."  States  the  NIjO,  "This 
December,  15  Hotiston  people  traveled  to 
Chicago  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Fight-Back  Organization." 

CONVENTION    AGENDA 

PreUminary  meetings  of  the  various  NLG 
projects  and  committees  were  held  on  Fri- 
day. 2/13/76,  including  the  Grand  Jury  Proj- 
ect, Military  Task  Force,  International  Com- 
mittee, and  Prison  Task  Force. 

RMrmal  opening  of  the  convention  came 
In  the  evening  vrltti  a  welcome  from  NLO 
out^lng  president  Doron  Weinberg,  who  had 
at  an  earlier  orientation  session  for  new 
NLO  members  provided  a  carefiU  history  of 
the  NLO  from  its  formation  in  1937  through 
the  "McCarthyist  persecutions"  and  the 
1960*8  resurgence  to  the  present.  Weinberg 
was  followed  by  Robin  CoUins'  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Houston  Guild  chapter. 

The  featured  keynote  panel  on  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  heard  Andy  Parnes  of  the  San 
Francisco  NLO,  a  member  of  the  Union  for 
Badtcal  Economics  (URPE)  deliver  a  gen- 
eral Indictment  of  the  "crimes  of  capitalism. 
The  other  three  panelists  concentrated  on 
miners'  struggles.  Benlta  Whitman,  Benefits 
OounselCH*  for  the  Mountain  Family  Health 
Flan  In  Beckley,  WV,  gave  an  overview  of  the 
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mining  industry  and  workers  organizing  ef- 
forts. 

Scheduled  star  attraction  of  the  panel  was 
Juan  Chacon,  president  of  United  Stedwork- 
ers  of  America  Local  8D0,  one  of  the  most 
militant  locals  of  the  old  Commtinlst  Party, 
UJ3.A.  (CPUSA)  dominated  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelters  WcH-kers  which  merged  with  the 
USWA  in  1967.  Chacon,  from  SUver  City,  NM, 
was  the  hero  of  the  CPUSA  backed  film. 
Salt  of  the  Earth,  in  1962.  He  discussed  his 
battle  for  reinstatement  after  having  been 
fired  for  leading  an  illegal  copper  workers 
strike.  Sander  Karp,  formerly  with  the  NLO's 
Soutbe&st  Asia  Military  Law  Project  and  ac- 
tive for  the  past  three  years  in  Denver,  an  at- 
torney for  Local  890,  described  the  role  of  the 
activist  lawyer  in  supporting  "workers'  strug. 
gles,"  basically  that  of  servant  of  the  pro- 
letariat, not  poUcy  setter. 

After  the  panel  a  wine  and  beer  party 
gave  the  NLO  conventioneers  a  chance  to  so- 
cialize and  talk  shop  which  many  of  them 
had  not  been  able  to  do  since  the  1074  con- 
vention, despite  the  fact  that  NLO  National 
^Executive  Board  (NEB)  meetings  tend  to 
take  on  the  character  of  a  "mini-conven- 
tion." 

WORKSHOPS 

The  Saturday  session  opened  with  work- 
shops to  mcrease  legal  expertise  in  several 
areas  of  NLG  interest.  Workshops  and  their 
leaders  included: 

Labor  #1— led  by  NeU  Herring,  and  NLG 
member  who  has  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
NLG  chapter  after  four  years  in  Atlanta,  GA, 
as  a  leader  and  legal  strategist  for  the  Oeor- 
gia  Power  Project's  attacks  on  the  Southern 
Company.  Al  Horn,  Atlanta  NLG  and  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  member, 
successfully  served  as  Herring's  attorney  last 
year  in  obtaining  an  acquittal  on  charges  of 
assaulting  a  security  guard  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity. Amy  Gladstein,  the  third  workshop 
leader,  is  the  NLG's  current  Northeast  Re- 
gional Vice-President.  She  has  Jtist  left  her 
employment  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  (NLRB)  to  enter  into  private 
law  practice  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  with  NLG 
activists  Carlln  Meyer  and  Jim  Relf.  Olad- 
stein  traveled  to  Puerto  Rico  in  December, 
1975,  as  a  member  of  a  9-person  NLG  delega- 
tion invited  by  the  Marxist -Leninist  Puerto 
Rlcan  Socialist  Party  (PSP)  to  attend  the 
second  PSP  congress  mass  rally. 

Of  her  experiences  in  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  r>SP  guided  tour,  Gladstein  said  she  was 
"constantly  exposed  to  the  economic  and 
political  effects  of  American  imperialism." 
She  described  her  meetings  with  PSP  labor 
groups,  sbme  of  which  have  had  cases  before 
the  IfLRB  involving  unfair  labor  practices. 
She  said  that  the  NLRB  has  been  used  by 
the  ruling  class  to  crush  strikes  and  urged 
the  NLG  to  develop  "concrete  support"  for 
the  PSP-led  "independence  struggle." 

Labor  #2 — ^Ruth  Moscovitch,  Dave  Rock- 
well, Craig  Livingston  and  Laura  Uddenberg. 
Topics  included  union  elections  and  section 
501  suits  \inder  the  Landrum-Grlfiln  Act 
allowing  a  union  member  to  sue  both  the 
company  and  the  union. 

Immigration — ^led  by  Los  Angeles  NLG 
members  active  in  the  Immigration  Project 
emphasizing  deportation  law. 

Prisons— discussions  related  to  suits 
against  maxlmiun  security  Institutions  as 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutionally  discrimi- 
natory. 

Police  Misconduct  Suits — Discussion  of 
latest  developments  in  case  law  and  proce- 
dtire  for  discovery,  investigation  of  police 
activities  iH'incipally  in  intelligence,  and  pre- 
trim  preparation. 

Discharge  Upgrading — ^led  by  Susan  ^w- 
man  and  David  Addlestone,  both  from  the 
National  Military  Discharge  Review  Project 
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of  Oeorgetowu  Law  School.  WachUigton,  D.C. 
A<l<Uestoiie  until  recently  headed  the  ACLU's 
Lawyers  Military  Defense  Committee. 

Seminar/ worluhops  followed  which  con- 
cerned the  "political  questions  the  Oulld 
must  address  dtulng  periods  of  economic 
crisis."  Issues  for  tlmea  of  economic  crisis 
and  unrest  Included  pro-busing  work;  urban 
problems  such  as  fighting  cutbacks  lit  social 
services,  welfare,  unemployment,  runaway 
shops  and  "white  flight;"  and  labor  issues 
such  as  speedups,  lay-offs  and  "organizing 
the  unorganized." 

Other  priority  Issues  were  stopping  Sen- 
ate Bill  1,  led  by  John  Qulgley,  NLG  Mld- 
Ea.st  Regional  Vice-President  and  teacher  at 
Ohio  State  law  school  In  Columbus.  OH,  who 
serves  on  the  NLO  International  Committee 
and  Oay  Caucus;  George  ConV:,  NLQ  XatlonAl 
Office;  Jeff  Goldstein;  and  Ramona  Rip.ston, 
Los  Angeles  NLO  member  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Southern  California  ACLU.  who 
with  her  husband.  Henry  dlSuvero.  was  for- 
merly co-director  of  the  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  (NECLC).  a 
CPUSA  front.  The  presence  of  CPUSA  gen- 
eral counsel  and  Political  Commission  mem- 
ber John  Abt  wa.s  slso  noted  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  overwhelming  importance  being 
placed  on  defeatmg  S-1. 

It  is  also  of  Interest  to  note  the  NLG  de- 
scribed another  priority  as  "Antl-Pollce 
worlt — the  politics  of  doing  ant  1 -police  work 
in  communities  and  connection  to  other 
struggles." 

The  legal  sKUl.s  workshops  continued  In  the 
afternoon  with  the  following: 

Cross-examtaatlon  technique^-  Bt-n  Mar- 
golis  and  Henry  DlSuvero. 

Jury  selection — Methods  of  n.slng  social 
science  techniques  In  selecting  the  best  pos- 
sible Jury  panel;  primarily  for  criminal  prac- 
tice." 

Women  In  Court — Barbara  Houlg.  Los  An- 
geles; Linda  Huber,  Washington,  DC  ;  and 
Martha  McCabe. 

Pro  se  defendants — Howard  Moore,  San 
Francisco;  Ernie  Goodman,  Detroit;  and  Sam 
Gross.  Discussed  how  to  conduct  a  "political" 
trial  with  the  defendant  acting  pro  se  as  a 
co-counsel,  based  on  the  Angela  Davis  and 
Attica  trials. 

Treaty  Rights — Saoha  Harmon,  wlio  l.s 
working  on  flshlng  rights  cases  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  TLm  Coulter,  head  of  the  NLO 
Treaty  Defense  Project;  and  members  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  Legal  Defense,  Offense  Com- 
mittee (WKLDOC).  Discussion  of  how  to 
raise  treaty  issues — Indian  tribes  as  separate 
sovereign  nations— in  mass  criminal  defeiv^e 
cases. 

Oulld  .skills — organizing  NLO  chapters. 
newspapers  and  newsletters,  etc.  Jeanne 
Mirer,  Mark  Saue-rs,  Rita  Swencloni.s-Ford. 
Al  Hlrschfeld. 

Women  accused  of  violent  crimes — Patti 
Roberts,  Ann  Pagan  Ginger.  Liz  Schneider 
and  Mary  Morgan.  Ideas  for  Innovative  de- 
fense: Includes  •  •  •  use  of  psychological 
testimony,  discussion  of  the  Inez  Garcia  ca-se. 
ways  of  adapting  voir  dire  to  detect  sexist 
bias. 

Cu.-^tody  Issties  — Dede  Dor.ovun.  Lesbian 
motliers'  custody  rights,  forced  \ Citation. 
etc. 

For  those  who  still  had  the  stamina,  the 
second  series  of  workshops  was  followed  by 
2-hour  plus  meetings  of  the  anti-racist  and 
anti-sexist  task-forces  and  committees,  in- 
cluding: Police  Crimes  Task  Force  (Scott 
Keating);  Military  Task  Force  (Concl 
Hokum);  Third  World  Legal  Resources 
(Jeanne  Mirer);  National  Interim  Cormnlt- 
tee  on  the  Oppression  of  Women  (Lynne  Qel- 
lenbeck.  National  Office  staff) ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gay  Oppression  (Tom  Steel  and 
Paul  Albert) . 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  presentation 
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by  the  NLO  International  Committee  featur- 
ing forme^JEj^parta  editor  Robert  Scbeer, 
Buthor^^pKe  recent  book,  America  After 
Nlxon,^Wtturing  on  **rhe  growth  and  powwr 
of  mt^l-natlonal  corporations,  their  effect 
on  th«r  U.S.  economy  and  the  lives  of  working 
people  in  this  country  and  In  the  Third 
World.  • 

Scheer  was  followed  by  Joe  Stork  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS)  and  the 
Middle  Ea.st  Research  and  Information  Proj- 
ect (MERIP)  In  Washington.  D.C.  Stork 
spoke  on  the  response  of  Third  World  cotm- 
trles  to  the  U.S.  multi-nationals.  Including 
the  growth  of  raw  materials  cartels  among 
Third  World  countries,  such  as  OPEC,  and 
the  imernational  Bauxite  AKsoclatlon  (IBA) 
nv.d  the  maneuvers  of  three  socialist  Carlb- 
bf^an  bauxlte-pioduring  countries,  Guyana. 
J'lmalca  and  Trlnldac',  which  hHve  close  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

A  "people's  auction"  of  NLG  and  movement 
memorabilia  was  conducted  by  NLG  national 
treasurer  Jeanne  Mirer  and  Karen  Jo  Koonan 
of  los  Angeles  For  those  who  hnd  the  stf.m- 
\'.:.\.  ft   'dci'.vn-home  Texas  party"  foiiowed 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP    ILLKSOIS 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPREPENTATIVTS 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  follov^- 
Ing  i.s  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  10th  District  oflBice 
fund,  a  fund  used  exclusively  to  cover 
nonpolitical  expenses  in  connection  with 
my  congressional  oflftce: 
The  Congressional  Disn-Rirr  OrncE  Fund — 
Refort:  JT7I.T  2.  1975,  TO  Dbcembek  31.  1975 

Balance  July  2.  1975 $119  09 

Receipts:  Payment  of  balance  on 
loan  from  office  'und  to  10th 
Congressional  Dl.strlct  newsletter 

fund    _._   ].5(-)0  00 

Contributions; 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Myer     Axelrod. 

Evanston 25.00 

Mr.     and     Mrs      Theodore     Bell. 

Evanston     25.00 

.Mr    and    Mrs.   Richard   A.   Berk. 

Evanston    10.  Oi) 

M.s        Elizabeth       K        Beukema. 

E-.anston    12.50 

Mr    and  Mrs.   Charles  A.  Brady. 

Evanston ' 20.00 

Mr.      Charles     Jerome     Barclay, 

Evauiiton 13.  50 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  Ell  Cohen,  Evans- 
ton     5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Dammann, 

NoTthfleld __ 100.00 

Mr.  George  T.  Dickie,  Evanston..         10.  00 
Dr     and    Mrs.    Everon    H.    Ellis. 

Evanston 25.00 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Fisher.  Chicago.. .         25.00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  8.  Quetzkow. 

Evanston    15.00 

Mr.  Jaseph  Hackman.  Evanston..       100.00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pranklyn  Halman. 

Evanston    25.00 

Mr.  J.  William  Hayton,  Evanston.       100. 00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Herman, 

Olencoe 25  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  M.  BoIIeb. 

Chicago 1(>0.00 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Klotz,  Kvanston 10.  00 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   E.   Herbert  Krug, 

E\'anston 25.00 
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Mr.  Richard  E.  Laasar,  Evanston.      100. 00 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Donald   Ijeumer, 
Highland  Park 20  qq 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  L.  Lebedow, 
WUmette 26  00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Herbert    LieaMr, 
Kranaton    25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cbariea  A.  Llppltc. 

Srunstoa 24.00 

Mrs.  8.  Edward  Marder,  Htghii>w4 

Park 1,000.00 

XIr.  Nathan  A.  Moscovltch,  Evan- 
ston             25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Evan- 
ston             50.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harold    Pawlan, 

Glencoe    100.00 

Mr.     and     Mi-s.     Mel     Perelman, 

Evanston    ._. 25.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     Edward    Plxtsof, 

Winnetka    100.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs   Karl  Porges,  Evan- 
ston     __       300.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert    Rlchman, 
Glencoe 25.OO 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Edward     Stem, 
Evanston 25.00 

Ms.    Martha    W.    Tolman.    Evan- 
ston            25.00 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Vance,  Chicago 25.00 

Mr.  Irwin  Well,  Evanston 25.00 

Mr.  Louis  Werner,  Evanston 50.00 

Mrs.   Bird   D.    Wood,   Evanston..         30.00 

Dr.    Floyd   Grover,    Evanston 2S.O0 

Ms.  Sarah  Guroff,  E^'anaton 5.  00 

Ms.  Betty  Harper,  Evanston 12.60 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Arthur   Rowland, 

L'vanston    20.00 

Mr.     and     Xlrs.     Jack    Jacobson, 

Skokle   12.30 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Jacobson 25.  iX) 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Burton    Joseph, 

Evanston    100.00 

M.S.    Alma    C.    Llvermore,    Evan- 
oton    25.00 

Ms.  Stella  Margolls,  Evansixjn 10.00 

.Mr.    and    Mrs.    Thomas    Nathan. 
Highland    Park 100.00 

Mr.     and    Mrs.     Hul>ert     Nez&n, 

Glencoe 100.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Lowell    Saclinoff, 
E\-aii8ton    1(X>.00  • 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Manuel     Silver, 

Evanston    25.00 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Cohn,  Chicago 100.00 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     A.     A.     Kovltz, 
Evanston    5.OO 

Mr.  Alan  Press,  Chicago 23.00 

Ms.  Marie  Nadelhoffer,  Evan- 
ston             10.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    Sllveru, 

Evanston    20.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  Whitman, 
Evanston    6.00 

Rabbt  David  Polish,  Evanston.-.         10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haas,  Glen- 
coe             25.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Solomon    Hlrsh, 

Evanston    25.00 

Mr.  Alex  R.  Selth.  Chicago 100.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harold    Kaplan. 

Evanston    25.00 

Mr.  Ira  O.  GUck,  Evanston 25.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alvln    Goodman, 

Evanston    25.00 

XIr.  and  Mrs.  MUton  Levenfeld, 

Highland   Park 25.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robson,  Glencoe..         50. 00 

Mrs.  Ruth  Roberg,  aienooe 50.00 

Ms.  Dorothy  King,  Evanston 25.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     Joseph    Lundy, 

Evanston    25.  <X) 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Bennett,  WU- 
mette             25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerold  Oraff,  Evan- 
ston            25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  WOllamson, 
Madison,  Wis. 100.00 
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Mr.  and  BSra.  Inrlng  Kiem,  Olen- 
coe    86.00 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Ben  Cornelius.  WU- 
mette            25.00 

Mr.  and  ICrs.  Charlee  IWditaln. 
Evanston    26.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Baron, 
Evanston Sfi.  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Williams, 
WinnetlM 100.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Rosen, 
Highland   Park 25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sample, 
Wllmette 26.00 

Mr.  Robert  Oreenberg,  North- 
brook 100.00 

Mr.  Joseph  Hlrschhom,  Glencoe.        25.00 

Mr.  William  Ihlanfeldt,  Brans- 
ton  _- 20.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Dennis, 
Evanston    _. 25.00 

Mr.  Kenneth  Baton,  Evtmston 26.  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  MoCabe, 
Evanston 6.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  James  Gormley, 
Evanston 50.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wolff,  Evans- 
ton           15.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Berman, 
Glencoe 26.00 

Ms.  Harriet  Ancel,  Olencoe 200.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Neems, 
Evanston 26.00 

XIr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Noonan, 
Evanston 25.00 

XIr.  and  Mns.  Joseph  Flnk, 
Glencoe 25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Saks,  Evans- 
ton           12.50 

Mr.  and  XIrs.  Harold  Katz,  Evans- 
ton           25.00 

Dr.  and  XIrs.  William  Deutech, 
Evanston 25.00 

Mr.  Cass  Friedberg,  Morton 
Grove 12.50 

XIr.  and  XIrs.  Herman  Spertus, 
Glencoe 50.00 

XIr.  and  XIrs.  Richard  Lieberman, 
Evanston 25.00 

Mr.  H.  Frank  Bnill,  Winnetka..         12.60 

XIr.  Howard  Baker,  Evanston 50. 00 

XIs.  Jean  McClutcheon,  Glen- 
vlew 50.00 

XIrs.  William  W.  Caldwell,  Evans- 
ton           26.00 

Mr.     XlUton     Fisher,     Highland 

Park    100.00 

XIr.  Howard  QottUeb,  Evanston.        25.00 

XIr.  Irving  Harris,  Chicago ...       260.00 

XIr.  E.  C.  Reinfranck,  Evans- 
ton           25.00 

Refund  from  overpayment  on  bank 

loan    2.43 

Toidl   receipts 6,684.03 

Expenditui-es: 

Petty  cash 225.00 

Subscriptions 318.60 

Typesetting    10.00 

Membership   fees 10.65 

Office  supplies 178.87 

Photography    ...  42.11 

Miscellaneous   211.01 

r:yment  of  bank  loan 5,151.26 
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O'NEILL  JOBLESS  RATE  JUGGLING 
CHARQE,  TIPSY 


lotal    expenditures. 


6, 147.  00 


Balance  December  31,  1975 657.02 

The  lOth  Congressional  District  office  fund 
Is  an  unincorporated  organization:  presi- 
dent, Angelo  Oeocaris;  treasurer,  Judy  Gay- 
nor:   secretary,  John  Balrd. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  ILUNOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  our  distinguished 
majortty  leader  (Mr.  O'Neill)  charged 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks — ^page 
5663 — that  the  unemployment  statistics 
are  soi^ehow  being  "adulterated"  by  the 
President  for  political  reasons,  and  that 
"any  b^>okkeeper  who  juggles  figures  as 
much  OB  this  administration  would  be 
liable  to^  fraud." 

If  anything,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
fraud  is  being  perpetrated  in  the  rear  of 
the  Congressional  Recoro.  for  the 
charge  of  partisan  manipulation  of  im- 
employment  statistics  is  wholly  without 
merit  or  foundation;  in  fact,  it  is  down- 
rli^t  tiiW-  The  majority  leader  bases  his 
manipulation  charge  on  the  fact  that,  in 
his  words. 

For  the  second  month  in  a  row,  the  admin- 
istration has  used  a  new  formula  that  mini- 
mizes unemployment.  They  call  it  a  season- 
ally adjusted  fwrnula.  f 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
nothing  new  about  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  rates.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  been  publishing  sea- 
s(UiaUy  adjusted  figures  since  its  creation 
in  1948,  though  they  have  only  been  high- 
lighted in  the  last  5  years  or  so.  The  basic 
purpose  of  seasonal  adjustment,  accord- 
ing to  the  BUS,  "is  to  take  out  the  usual 
recurring  movements  In  the  time  series 
that  are  related  to  opening  and  closing 
of  schools,  weather  patterns,  industry 
production  schedule,"  et  cetera.  Econo- 
mists i^y  more  on  seasonally  adjusted 
data  because  it  is  more  useful  in  portray- 
ing the  underlying,  economic  changes  in 
the  time  series. 

Second,  the  majority  leader  refers  to 
a  new  formula  which  has  been  in  use  for 
the  past  2  months.  The  fact  is  that  the 
seasonal  adjustment  factors  are  annually 
updated  at  the  beginning  of  a  calen- 
dar year  Just  so  they  do  take  into  ac- 
count any  changes  in  these  seasonal  pat- 
terns. TMs  is  not  something  new  that 
was  "dreamed  up  and  introduced  right 
at  the  start  of  the  1976  primaries,"  as  the 
majority  leader  has  charged,  but  rather 
is  an  annually  recurring  adjustment  to 
economic  realities.  Thus,  in  January  of 
this  year  there  was  a  routine  update  of 
the  seasonal  factors,  taking  into  account 
the  data  for  1975.  In  addition,  the  BLS 
revised  its  procedures  for  adjusting  teen- 
age unemployment  as  a  result  of  difScul- 
ties  of  adjusting  teenage  unemployment 
in  May  and  June  of  1975. 

After  extensive  research,  the  BLS  con- 
cluded that  month-to-month  changes  in 
teenage  unemployment  were  not  gener- 
ally proportionate  to  the  level  in  the  time 
series,  but  remained  fairly  constant  from 
year  to  year,  particularly  between  May 
and  June.  Thus  it  was  f  oimd  that  the  so- 
called  multiplicative  method  used  for 
most  time  series — that  is,  the  method 
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based  on  the  assumption  that  month-to- 
month  changes  are  proportionate  to  the 
level  of  the  series — does  not  properly 
apply  to  teenage  unemidoyment.  The 
constant  relaticxiship  within  teoiage  un- 
employment thus  called  for  an  additive 
seasonal  adjustment  for  teaiagers  which 
was  instituted  with  the  lir76  tigaxts. 

Has  this  further  modiflcatlcm  in  sea- 
sonal unemployment  factors  adulter- 
ated and  minimized  imemployment 
statistics  for  1976  as  charged  by  the  ma- 
jority leader?  The  answer  is,  no.  To  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics  Julius  Shiskin  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1976: 

If  we  had  used  the  previous  method  with- 
out this  modification,  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  January  would  have  been  the 
same — 7.8  percent.  However,  the  teenage  rate 
would  have  been  slightly  different,  20.1  per- 
cent, rather  than  19.9  percent,  as  published. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  the  charges  of  the  majority  leader, 
the  unemployment  statistics  have  not 
been  poUtically  manipulated,  and  more- 
over, the  additional  modification  wiOi 
respect  to  teenage  imemployment  this 
year  has  not  altered  the  overall  unem- 
ployment figures.  The  majority  leader 
just  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  7.6- 
percent  unemployment  figure  for  Febru- 
ary marks  a  decline  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive month  of  a  full  percentage  point 
for  that  period.  Since  the  recovery  began 
last  spring,  the  decline  has  been  1.3 
points.  Hie  maj<Hlty  leader  has  further 
chosen  to  ignore  the  February  figures 
which  show  that  total  employmoit  in- 
creased by  125,000  in  that  month,  with 
employment  in  nonf  arm  industries  up  by 
300,000  according  to  the  housdiold  sur- 
vey and  by  a  Uttle  over  200,000  accord- 
ing to  the  business  survey.  According  to 
both  surveys,  nonfarm  onidosrment  has 
risen  by  2  million  since  last  June. 

To  quote  from  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Shiskin 's  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  March  5.  1976, 
on  the  February  figures: 

In  summary,  the  overall  employment  sit- 
uation continued  to  improve  in"  February. 
After  eight  months  of  recovery,  nonfarm 
payroll  employment  has  made  up  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  decline  in  the  1973-75 
recession.  While  unemployment  has  also  im- 
proved, particularly  in  recent  months,  only 
27  percent  of  the  rise  during  the  recession 
has  been  made  up.  The  recovery  continues 
to  be  stronger  in  employment  than  that  fol- 
lowing the  severe  recession  of  1957-58,  but 
weaker  in  unemployment. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader  would  be  well  advised  to  leave  the 
job  of  head  counting  to  his  whip. 


THE    UNITED    NATIONS    DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  1'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.   Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  my  erroneous  vote 
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on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  during  consideration 
of  the  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
bill  on  March  4.  This  sunendment  sought 
to  strllce  out  $85.5  million  for  the  United 
Nations  development  program,  bat  for- 
tunately was  rejected  by  a  recoixied  vote 
of  179  ayes  to  208  noes. 

Although  the  UNDP  has  a  history 
marked  with  controversy.  I  have  always 
supported  the  projects  for  which  this 
organization  was  founded.  As  a  multi- 
laterally  funded  program,  the  UNDP  Ls 
less  subject  to  particular  political  pres- 
sures and  hence  more  likely  to  initiate 
authentic  humanitarian  development 
progx-ams.  To  withdraw  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  this  practical  program  would  not 
only  destroy  one  of  the  most  significant 
international  development  efforts,  It 
would  also  demean  our  membership  in 
the  U.N.  and  international  community  as 
well. 

TTierefore.  I  would  like  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  my  vote  to  support  the 
Edwards  amendment  was  an  error  on  my 
part,  and  to  afBrm  my  support  of  the 
United  Nations  development  rirogram. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proper  role  at  the  judiciary  in  our  so- 
ciety is  an  important  subject,  and  one 
which  I  believe  merits  considerable  at- 
tention and  consideration.  Our  Federal 
system  estaidlshed  a  framework  designed 
to  provide  a  balance  and  a  separation  of 
powers  between  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  branches,  and  I  believe  the 
design  to  be  already  a  proven  one  after 
nearly  200  j-ears  of  testing. 

Recent  experiences,  however,  have 
brought  more  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  role  of  the  judiciary  with  respect 
to  the  proper  role  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  a 
true  balance  and  reasonable  application 
of  our  legal  principles  is  always  welcome. 

Therefore,  I  believe  tlie  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Jude  Dougherty,  as  guest  speaker 
of  the  Congressional  First  Friday  Club 
on  February  6,  are  particularly  appropri- 
ate. Mr.  Dougherty,  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  has  addressed  himself 
to  the  question  of  Judicial  decisions  which 
may  Infringe  upon  the  lawmaking  func- 
tion of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Dougherty 
analyzes  related  legal  theories  and  the 
application  of  those  theories  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  focuses  needed  attention  on 
the  question  of  judicial  decision  and  leg- 
islative Intent.  Accordingly.  I  recommend 
Mr.  Dougherty's  remarks  to  our  col- 
leagues as  a  worthy  discussion  which 
should  prove  thought  provoking  and  en- 
courage debate  on  a  matter  of  concern 
and  importance  to  all  of  us  in  Congress : 
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Rcuahk-s — First  Fmdat  Club 
(By  Jude  P.  Dougherty) 

Lord  Keynes  ouoe  observed,  "The  Ideas  of 
ec 'aoni'sts  and  political  philosophers,  both 
when  they  are  right  and  -when  they  are 
wrons,  are  more  powerful  than  l.s  commonly 
understood.  Indeed  the  world  Ls  ruled  by  lit- 
tle else!  Practical  men  who  believe  them- 
■iolves  to  be  quite  ejcwnpt  from  any  Intel- 
lecti-a!  Inflr.ences  are  u.';URr.y  the  staves  oi: 
.■wme  defunct  ecoaomist." 

Loosely  characterized,  tliere  arc  two  kinds 
of  Innocents  In  practical  affairs.  The  first 
Jtiud  wants  to  rely  on  experience  alone,  usu- 
ally Uie  e.\perlencc  he  hlm.scU  ha.s  had.  The 
second  kind  wants  to  get  by  on  iheory  alone, 
Ey  contrn<5t,  mo"^  of  the  men  whom  we 
honor  as  po«se5.slnf;  the  soundest  political 
Judgment  in  the  history  of  the  West  seem  to 
combine  eminently  practical  exT)erlence  and 
liberal  learning.  Platos  early  Interests  were 
political,  and  in  later  life  he  tried  to  train 
a  king  for  right  rule.  Aristotle  was  tbe  tntoi- 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tacitus  wa.?  a  sena- 
tor. MachiavelU  was  a  career  offlelal  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Republic  of  Flor- 
ence. Jefferson.  Humllton,  Madteon  and  Jay 
were  political  theorists  as  well  as  naen  of 
practical  affairs.  Most  faced  the  same  kiads  of 
political  questions  we  face  today:  What 
aie  the  end-j  of  political  life?  What  Ls  the 
best  form  of  government  to  serve  these  eudc? 

Conceptlon.s  of  common  ends  are  of  utmost 
Importance,  but  the  perception  of  ends  re- 
qutres  not  only  learning  and  experience  but 
a  philosophical  vision  as  well.  Montesquieu, 
an  18th  Century  Frenchman,  who  through 
Uadlson  influenced  the  framing  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  principally  by  providing 
Madlsou  with  ar^-uments  for  the  separation 
of  powers,  has  some  Interesting  things  to  say 
about  the  Importance  of  public  philosophy. 
"It  Is  not  chance  that  rules  the  world,  wit- 
ness the  Romaos  who  had  a  constant  sttccea- 
slon  of  triumphs  whUe  they  managed  their 
government  on  m  certain  plan  and  an  un- 
interrupted aeries  of  reverses  when  it  was 
conducted  oil  another.  There  are  general 
causes,  either  moral  or  physical,  at  work  In 
every  form  of  government,  exalting,  main- 
taining or  overcoming  It."  Reflecting  Plato's 
dictum  that  the  laws  of  a  nation  mirror 
that  which  L<!  honored  there,  Montesquieu 
writes:  "It  is  not  a  matter  of  IndilTerenoe 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  be  enlightened. 
The  prejudices  of  magistrates  have  arisen 
from  national  prejudice.  In  a  nm^  of  ignor- 
ance they  have  committed  even  the  greatest 
evils  without  the  least  scruple."  (Spirit  of 
the  tiaws.  p.  xxxll) 

With  reason  I  have  quoted  Montesquieu, 
for  of  the  many  topics  which  he  explored  In 
his  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  which  are  relevant 
today,  one  such  thente,  "the  .leparation  of 
powers,"  18  the  Indirect  subject  matter  of 
this  paper.  There  is  evidence  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  has  been  frequently 
broached  In  the  60s  not  only  by  federal  agen- 
cies assuming  the  role  of  legislative  bodies, 
but  perhaps  more  Importantly  by  the  courts 
usurping  legislative  functions.  My  gpecWc 
concern  today  Is  the  philosophical  theory 
which  Justifies  the  encroachment  of  the  Judi- 
ciary upon  the  law-making  function  of  the 
legislative  body. 

Willie  statutes  are  enacted  by  declbions 
of  a  legislator  or  legislative  body,  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  Interpret  statutes  Is,  In 
effect,  a  power  to  remake  them.  In  an  oft- 
quoted  pa.ssage.  the  Episcopal  Bishop  Hoadly 
remarked,  "Whoever  has  absolute  authority 
to  interpret  any  written  or  spoken  laws.  It 
is  he  who  Is  truly  the  Lawgiver  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  and  not  the  person  who  first 
wrote  or  spoke  them." 

The  recognition  of  the  element  of  Inter- 
pretation Involved  In  applying  the  law  In- 
troduces a  number  of  question.^.  WTiat  Is  a 
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proper  basis  for  Interpretation?  Are  there 
principles  which  determine  Judicial  decision 
making?  How  far  can  the  Judge  legitimately 
make  the  law?  VThat  recourse  does  or  should 
the  people  have  when  confronted  with  a  bad 
law  which,  in  effect,  has  been  made  by  a 
Judge?  Do  extra-legal  principles,  or  consider- 
ation.';, play  any  part  in  docirJon  making?  Is 
there  a  basis  for  law  Independent  of  leelsla- 
tlve  Intent? 

Iliese  arc  Important  que«:tiuns  at  any 
time,  bill  tjiey  take  on  a  kind  of  urgency 
whrn  social  structures  are  in  a  state  of  flux, 
when  tiinf -honored  custoais  and  mores  are 
qnc^^Moned.  and  when  Institutions  previous- 
Iv  effectue  in  Uie  defense  of  inherited  values 
have  been  rendered  surprl>5tngly  impotent.  As 
more  than  one  cultural  historian  has  shown 
there  is  evidence  to  afflrm  tliat  the  West  is 
passing  from  a  Chrlsllen  past  to  an  ouL- 
r%ht  secular  future  with  no  assurance 
that  the  la:.cr  will  be  an  improvement  over 
the  former.  With  pubUc  values  In  transi- 
tion, it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Judges 
conctpUon  of  law,  its  sources  and  its  scope, 
win  be  crucial,  for  it  is  through  hte  decisions 
th;ii  The  shape  of  social  practice  wUl  In  a 
large  measure  be  determined.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  Plato  that  the  funcUou  of  law 
is  to  make  good,  the  laws  enacted  or  re- 
shaped through  Judicial  decision,  do  In  fact 
form  men's  consciences.  Some  theories  of  law 
would  require  the  Judge  to  exercise  consid- 
erable restraint;  others  would  give  him  un- 
traaune'.ed  freedom  In  the  employmeut  of 
his  Judgment.  The  danger  present  in  the 
latter  is  manifest.  It  does  not  require  much 
ima=;lration  to  envisage  law  under  the  in- 
fluauco  of  certain  social  theories  as  hostile 
to  the  family,  to  prlwOe  educaUon,  to  re- 
ligion cr  to  desirable  aesthetic  goods,  es- 
pecially when  the  latter  are  to  be  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  Individual  freedom. 

Given  the  Importance  of  the  Judiciary  In 
both  the  Engltsh  speaking  common  law  tra- 
ditions and  the  continental  code  trBdltlons 
and  the  influential  role  that  leg»l  philosophy 
plays  in  .shaping  decisions.  I  profmee  to  ex- 
amine two  and  suggest  a  thlitl  legal  theory 
on  precisely  the  topic  of  Judicial  decision 
maklnp;.  As  I  read  It.  there  are  two  major 
schools  of  legal  theory  which  oouunand  at- 
tention and  which  may  be  regarded  as  In- 
fluential in  the  English  speaking  world. 
Please  note  that  I  am  focusing  primarily  on 
BrUpln  and  North  America,  In  part  to  delimit 
my  subject  matter;  principally,  however.  It 
is  because  of  the  peculiar  role  which  the 
Judge  plays  in  the  common  law  tradition, 
where  judicial  decision  not  only  disposes 
of  the  case  at  hvid  bnt  establishes  princi- 
ples of  law  to  be  taken  Into  account  in  fu- 
ture decisions.  The  two  theories  which  I 
propo.^e  to  examine  exist  In  a  pure  form 
only  in  textbooks  of  Jurisprudence.  Although 
they  may  be  blurred  In  the  legal  philosophy 
of  any  Individual,  still  they  are  distinct  and 
disUngulshable,  and  when "  embraced  give 
their  holder  a  speclflc  outlook  upon  the 
law. 

LEC.^L  POSITIVISM 

One  goes  by  the  name  of  "legal  positivism"; 
the  other  is  known  as  "American  realism ' 
or  sometimes  as  "sociological  Idealism." 
Neither  are  new  and  the  tenets  of  both 
schooLs  are  well  known.  The  first  Is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Austin  In  the  19th  century 
and  In  a  more  sophisticated  version  with  the 
name  of  H.  L.  A.  Hart  In  recent  decades.  The 
second  Is  the  philosophy  of  Oliver  W. 
Hcrfmes,  Roscoe  Pound,  and  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo,  which  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us 
has  moved  from  a  theory  abstractly  consid- 
ered to  the  work-a-day  philosophy  of  the 
courts  in  the  United  States.  In  a  sense  both 
scbools  are  posltlvlstlc;  In  common  they  es- 
chew a  phUoaoptileal  grounding  of  legal  prin- 
ciple. Tet.  surprlalngly.  both  tend,  at  least 
In  some  of  their  proponents,  to  l«ientlfy  with 
a  natural  law  tradition. 
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According  to  Austin,  law  Is  that  which  tbe 
legislatures  and  courts  enunciate  and  en- 
force. The  legislature  Is  particularly  Im-^ 
poriant  in  his  view.  Sovereign  In  a  way  In 
which  the  court  is  not.  It  Is  free  not  only 
from  limitations  imposed  ab  extra,  but  also 
from  its  own  prior  legislation.  At  least  three 
theses  are  fundamental  to  the  legal  posi- 
11-.  ism  represented  by  Austin. 

First  the  law  of  any  community  Is  to  be 
vmderstood  as  the  special  rules  It  has  em- 
braced for  the  purpose  of  proecrlblng  cer- 
tain types  of  behavior.  These  rules  can  be 
identified  by  tests  having  to  do  with  their 
pedigree.  Valid  legal  rules  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  spurious  and  from  mere 
custom  by  looking  to  their  source.  If  their 
adoption  is  deliberate  and  compliance  is  en- 
forced through  sanctions  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  public  power  then  the  rule  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  civil  law. 

Secondly,  the  law  of  any  community  Is  to 
be  Identified  exclusively  with  the  rules  so 
tested.  If  one's  case  is  not  covered  by  such 
a  rule  that  case  cannot  be  settled  by  apply- 
ing the  law.  Thirdly  to  affirm  that  one  has 
a  legal  obligaUon  Is  to  say  that  bis  case  falls 
under  a  valid  legal  rule.  In  the  absence  of  a 
valid  legal  rule  there  Is  no  legal  obligation. 
What  is  required  by  morality  Is  not  required 
by  law  unless  ^eciflcally  legislated.  Laws 
may  reproduce  or  satisfy  certain  demands 
of  morality  but  there  is  no  necessary  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  orders.  H.  L.  A. 
Hart  commenting  on  this  finds  equally  un- 
acceptable the  view  that  there  is  an  unlegls- 
lated  law  and  the  view  that  legislated  law 
which  conflicts  with  morality  is  not  genu- 
ine law.  Like  many  in  the  posltlvlst  tradi- 
tion he  was  scandalized  by  the  Nuremberg 
trials  following  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

In  brief,  the  legal  positlvUt  ouUook  places 
an  emphasis  on  will  and  sanction.  Law  is 
precisely  what  the  lawmaker  declares  It  to  be, 
and  nothing  more.  Law  does  not  exist  ante- 
cedently to  the  legislative  fiat;  law  Is  not 
discovered,  It  is  decreed.  In  tbe  absence  of 
decree,  there  is  no  law.  Similarly.  In  tbe  ab- 
sence of  enforcement,  rules  do  not  have  the 
force  of  law. 

AMEKICAM     SEAUSIC 

A  strikingly  different  attitude  prevails 
among  those  who  subscribe  to  the  principles 
of  legal  activism,  typical  of  the  American 
realist  school.  With  this  group,  there  Is  a 
decided  shift  In  Interpretation.  Law  Is  no 
longer  regarded  as  that  which  has  been  de- 
creed by  a  legislative  body;  rather.  It  Is  that 
which  has  been  ruled  to  be  so  by  a  Judge.  It 
is  understood  that  In  Interpreting  a  statute, 
the  Judge  has  taken  Into  consideration  not 
only  legislative  Intent,  but  the  best  Interests 
of  the  community  as  well  Insofar  as  these 
are  known  to  him  through  tbe  aid  of  the 
relevant  social  sciences.  To  the  legal  realist, 
law  is  not  simply  a  statute  or  code;  iHoperly 
understood,  it  Is  the  means  utilized  by 
society  for  the  achievement  of  certain  de- 
finable social  ends.  Put  another  way,  law  Is 
an  instrument  of  social  engineering  In  which 
the  conflicting  pulls  of  political  philosophy, 
economic  Interest  and  ethical  values  con- 
stantly struggle  for  recognition  against  a 
background  of  history,  tradition  and  legal 
technique.  While  all  of  these  factors  may  be 
reflected  in  the  legislative  act  Itself,  they 
are  preeminently  present  In  the  Judicial  deci- 
sion. In  the  last  analysis,  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  and  not  legislative  Intent  is  deter- 
mining. 

Certain  features  of  the  legal  activist  view 
can  be  distinguished.  For  one  thing,  it  tends 
to  be  rule  skeptical,  as  can  be  seen  in  Its 
pragmatic  Interpretation  of  decision  mak- 
ing, where  It  deliberately  downgrades  the  iol« 
played  by  principle.  Holmes'  theory  of  Judi- 
cal decision  is  roughly  Dewey's  Instrumen- 
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talist  view  of  human  reason.  According  to 
this  view,  the  Judge  in  ruling  docs  not  draw 
oozuduslons  In  the  light  of  general  principles. 
Bather,  he  starts  with  a  problematic  and 
otten  confused  situation.  The  process  of 
clarification  Involves  the  sorting  out  of  mul- 
tiple questions.  With  the  determination  of 
the  problem,  a  possible  solution  suggests  It- 
self. Law  is  thus  an  experimental  process  in 
which  many  factors  determine  the  conclu- 
sion reached.  Legal  principles,  legislative  in- 
tent, and  the  probable  consequences  of  a  rul- 
ing are  only  some  of  the  generic  considera- 
tions taken  into  account.  Consequently,  the 
arguments  used  by  a  Judge  or  advocate  are 
not  to  be  taken  at  face  value.  They  are  to  be 
recognized  rather  as  the  art  of  trained  crafts- 
men to  make  a  decision  plausible  after  it  has 
been  reached. 

An  Important  feature  of  this  outlook  is  the 
scope  permitted  by  the  Judge.  On  this  prag- 
matic view,  of  the  many  factors  which  the 
Judge  must  take  into  account  when  ruling, 
one  of  the  most  Important  is  the  practical 
consequences  of  his  decision.  To  determine 
these  consequences,  he  must  rely  not  simply 
on  his  own  experience,  but  must  turn  to 
those  sciences  which  explore  human  behavior 
In  society,  e.g.,  economics,  sociology,  psy- 
chology and  criminology.  To  study  law  as  it 
works  and  functions  is  to  investigate  the 
social  factors  which  make  the  law,  on  the 
one  band,  cmd  the  social  results,  on  the 
other. 

The  two  positions  Just  described  provide 
answers  to  the  question  of  whether  there 
are  principles  apart  from  those  existing 
within  the  law  which  the  Judge  must  take 
Into  account  in  rendering  his  decision.  Tbe 
posltlvlst  tends  to  deny  that  there  are;  the 
pragmatlst  insists  that  thete  are,  and  that 
these  are  largely  the  envisaged  consequences 
of  the  decision  as  determined  by  tlie  rele- 
vant social  sciences.  Both  positions  obviously 
play  down  the  lole  of  philosophically  de- 
rived principle. 

A    MEDIATIKG   VIKW 

Obviously,  we  need  not  embrace  either 
view.  A  third  position  Is  available  which 
mediates  between  the  two  extremes  and  In- 
corporates the  best  insights  of  both.  In 
setting  forth  that  third  position,  let  me  first 
call  attention  to  a  commonly  made  distinc- 
tion between  the  notion  of  "legal  principle" 
and  that  of  "legal  rule."  "Principle"  refers 
to  a  standard  that  is  to  be  observed  because 
It  Is  a  requirement  of  Jtistlce  or  fairness  or 
some  other  dimension  of  morality.  Legal 
principles  are  rendered  In  maxims  such  as 
"No  man  may  profit  from  his  own  wrong 
doing,"  "No  man  may  found  a  claim  on  his 
own  Iniquity,"  "No  man  may  acquire  prop- 
erty by  his  own  crime."  Rules,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  enactments  of  legislative  bodies. 
So  distinguished,  principles  provide  reasons 
within  a  given  line  cf  argument.  They  In- 
cline a  decision  one  way,  though  not  con- 
clusively, and  they  survive  Intact  when  they 
do  not  prevail.  They  do  not  necessitate  a 
decision  because  there  may  be  other  prin- 
ciples Inclining  a  decision  In  another  way. 
Rules,  however,  dictate  results;  If  a  contrary 
result  Is  reached.  In  effect,  the  rule  has  been 
abandoned  or  changed.  Principles  may  be 
controversial,  but  that  is  to  be  expected.  They 
are  not  demonstrable  In  the  sense  that  we 
can  usually  show  the  validity  of  a  rtile  by 
locating  it  in  an  act  of  parliament  or  con- 
gress or  in  some  Judicial  precedent.  Prin- 
ciples are  defended  by  appealing  to  an  amal- 
gam of  practice,  accepted  views  concerning 
man,  and  other  principles  implied  In  legis- 
lative acts.  Tliese  are  the  principles  of  rea- 
son, morality  and  social  utility  which,  on 
this  view,  are  the  fountalnhead  of  law. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  of  course,  that 
a  Judicial  decision  Ls  made  up  of  a  plurality 
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of  elements,  often  reflecting  the  mind  and 
personality  of  the  Judge  as  much  as  the 
principles  invoked  In  the  arguments  used  to 
defend  his  decisions.  In  any  given  decision. 
It  may  be  dlfllcult  to  distinguish  not  only 
between  ratio  and  dictum,  but  even  more  so 
between  principle  and  rule.  Tet  the  several 
elements  are  necessarily  present. 

In  defense  of  this  third  position,  it  can 
be  argued  against  the  legal  posltlvlst  that 
unless  some  principles  are  acknowledged  to 
be  binding  upon  Judges,  requiring  them  as 
a  set  to  reach  particular  decisions,  then  no 
rules  or  very  few  rules  can  be  eald  to  be 
binding  on  them  either.  The  fact  that  rMles 
directly,  or  Indirectly  through  rubseqtient 
distinctions,  are  overruled  points  to  a  basis 
for  the  decision  other  than  the  rule  itself. 
If  courts  have  the  discretion  to  change  estab- 
lished rules,  there  must  be  standards  which 
determine  when  a  Judge  may  or  may  not 
overrule  or  alter  an  established  rule.  It  Is 
necessary,  though  not  sufficient,  that  the 
Judge  find  that  the  change  would  advance 
some  policy  or  serve  some  desirable  social 
goal.  Not  any  principle  will  Justify  a  change. 
A  Justified  change  cannot  depend  upon  the 
Judge's  own  preference.  Any  J-adge  who  pro- 
poses to  change  existing  doctrine  must  take 
account  of  some  important  standards  that 
argue  against  departure  from  established 
doctrines.  One  of  these  would  certainly  be 
the  doctrine  of  legislative  supremacy,  a  set 
of  principles  and  policies  that  require  the 
courts  to  pay  a  qualified  deference  to  the 
acts  of  the  legislatvire  or  parliament.  Another 
would  be  the  doctrine  of  precedent,  which 
requU-es  consistency  in  interpretation  In  the 
name  of  equity  and  efficiency. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  doctrln&s  of 
legislative  supremacy  and  precedent  incline 
toward  the  status  quo,  each  within  Its  own 
sphere,  but  they  do  not  command  it.  When  it 
is  argued  that  a  particular  rule  is  binding. 
It  is  implied  that  the  rule  Is  affirmatively 
supported  by  principles  which  the  court  is 
not  free  to  disregard,  and  which  are  col- 
lectively more  weighty  than  other  principles 
vrhich  argue  for  change.  This  certainly  takes 
account  of  one  of  the  major  alms  of  tbe 
legal  activist,  but  It  also  Indicates  the  need 
for  restraint.  A  balanced  view  does  not  Ignore 
the  fact  that  changed  social  circumstances 
and  developments  in  human  knowledge  do 
occur  and  do  affect  the  application  of  prece- 
dent. Law  is  the  product  of  its  own  period 
and  environment,  and  It  cannot  remain 
static. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  limits  to  how  fair 
the  Judg^e  can  legitimately  make  the  law. 
Even  where  a  Judge  has  to  lay  down  a  rule 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  seldom  that  he  can- 
not find  guidance  of  some  kind  In  the  mass 
of  previous  decision  and  enactment.  By  In- 
voking precedent,  the  Judge  recognizes  the 
authority  of  a  prior  decision  because  to  him 
it  appears  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  law. 
When  precedent  is  admittedly  founded  on 
error,  his  obligation  to  foUow  it  ceases.  The 
whole  effort  of  the  Judge  Is  to  find  the  law. 
not  to  manufacture  it.  The  Judge  Is  always 
working  within  materials  which  exist  in  the 
present  or  the  past.  His  concern  Is  not  prop- 
erly with  the  future  effect  of  the  rule,  but 
with  tbe  application  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  existing  rule  to  the  concrete  case  be- 
fore him.  He  cannot,  however  much  as  he 
may  wish  to  do  so,  sweep  away  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  prevailing  law  and  substitute 
something  else  In  Its  place.  On  this  third 
view,  the  court  sits  to  administer  tbe  law, 
not  to  make  new  law. 

THE   LEGI6LATT7SE   AKD   THX   LAW 

Compare  now  the  function  of  the  court  to 
that  of  the  legislature  In  making  the  law. 
The  legislature  is  not  confined  to  law  In  the 
present  and  in  the  past,  but  may  do  as  It 
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wills  with  respect  to  the  future.  Though  It 
Is  true  that  the  legislature  frequently  works 
ou  existing  and  even  ancient  material,  it 
can  make  new  law  In  a  sense  which  Is  quite 
precluded  to  the  Judge.  It  legislates  where 
the  judge  Interprets.  By  no  possible  exten- 
sion of  his  office  can  a  Judge  Introduce  new 
rules  for  the  compensation  of  injured  em- 
ployees, for  the  rate  of  taxation,  (or  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  monies,  or  lur  the  dl>'- 
bursement  of  natural  resource-  Yet  the 
legislature  does  function  In  such  a  manner. 
Tluus,  It  Is  seen  that  only  in  a  'iec<indarr 
sense  does  the  court  make  law.  Every  iwt 
of  Interpretation  shapes  something  new.  but 
the  creative  power  of  the  coiirts  i.s  limited 
by  existing  legal  materials.  Wherea-.  i'  can  be 
said  that  the  courts  And  material  and  shape 
it.  the  legislature  can  be  said  •  >  inami- 
Xacture   entirely   new   material. 

There  are  a  number  of  facior;-  tu  be  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  this  view.  For  one  tiling, 
law  must  harmonize  with  the  body  of  gen- 
eral principles  accepted  by  the  populace  as 
a  whole.  The  legislature  is  likely  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  code  of  prevailing  convic- 
tions, call  It  popular  coniCiou-.nes8  or  public 
opinion.  Legislators  are  representatives  ol 
the  people  who  Invest  them  with  authority. 
Ii;  would  be  naive  to  maln'.uiu  that  represen- 
tation means  a  mechanical  i.arrvlnp  out  of 
a  mandate.  The  mandate  of  any  representa- 
tive body  or  any  single  indnidufl  within  it 
can  be  only  In  the  most  gener.il  terms.  Yet 
the  principle  of  representati'. e  governnwnt 
does  insure  that  a  plurality  of  cf>miuiinUy  in- 
terests are  represented  in  the  legislutive  proc- 
ess. Legislation  is  hammered  o'lt  us  compet- 
ing interests  vie  for  !i-.iendaii<.-y.  These  are 
the  Interests  of  ta.Kpayers.  oi  maiuilacmrers, 
of  laborers,  of  builders,  of  crhftsmeii.  of  edu- 
cators, of  parents,  of  corporations,  and  of  re- 
clplent.H  of  legislative  benehce  The  legl.sla- 
tlon  shaped  as  a  result  of  the  conMut  nf  com- 
munity Interests  Is  UHually  a  ti.-i.^ue  of  com- 
pr<:>ml.ses.  Rarely  does  any  one  group  succeed 
in  dominating  the  legislature  for  any  length 
of  time.  Though  log-rolling  and  pork-bar- 
reling are  common  practices,  there  are  checks 
and  balances.  Representative*'  are  elected  to 
terms  of  ofBce  and  may  be  recalled,  and  their 
enactments,  at  least  In  the  UniU'd  States, 
are  .subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  competition  of  special  interest  groups 
in  a  legislattT'e  .seem.s  le.ss  a  danger  to  sound 
legislation  man  an  activist  court  pursuing 
certain  IdMloglcal  goals  in  opposition  to  the 
g(K)d  sense  of  the  people  The  courts  seem  pe- 
culiarly vulnerable  to  idetilogical  pres.sure, 
especially  when  those  ideoiokcie^.  enjov  the 
sxippori  of  the  academy.  In  'he  United 
Slates,  the  prevailing  views  in  iiie  uiiiversi- 
tle-i  seem  able  to  Influence  the  courts  lii  a 
way  in  which  they  are  no'  nb!f  'o  M.Miier.'-e 
the  legislatures. 

This  Is  not  to  minlmi/e  'he  role  plnyed  bv 
other  instruments  of  oplnl<in  su<!i  as  the 
communications  media.  But  the  media  them- 
selves tend  to  reflect  the  relmung  values  of 
the  academy.  I  do  not  recall  *he'lier  it  was 
Daniel  P.  Xfoynihan  or  William  Buckley  who 
first  said.  "I  would  rather  !>♦•  k;<'ve:ned  bv 
the  first  one  thousand  nanif-  "i  -he  Boston 
telephone  directory  than  bv  ttie  f».-uUv  oC 
Harvard  College."  but  the  quip  doe^  have  its 
point.  Though  this  Is  nut  the  plnee  lo  ex- 
amine the  problem  in  detatl.  there  ave  rea- 
sons why  one  can  oftcTi  have  nioie  if^ntidence 
111  the  enlightened  judgment  nf  the  ■ommon 
nuiii   'han  In  that  of  the  iica'iemlolan. 

In  the  law  which  pertain-  to  'he  recnlHllou 
of  commerce  and  Industry,  'he  technician's 
t»siiinony  Is  invaluable.  But  m  the  deiermi- 
naliou  of  social  goals,  similar  Les: nnony.  free 
(if  ideological  advocacy,  is  hartf  to  nnd.  This 
stems  in  part  from  the  laci  that  ihe  social 
sclei.ceo  as  social  sclent  es  are  la  no  posiilon 
to  recommend  social  goals.  But  il  is  ;il.so  due 
ill  part  to  the  very  nature  ot  tlie  academic 
e;iferDrlse  where  knowledge  is  frequently  ad- 
VHiucU  only  through  »  dinlti  ■  uTil  pnxes.,  of 
give  and  take. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Academic  discourse  typically  proceeds  by 
means  of  advocacy.  A  thesis  la  taken  and 
pushed  to  its  limits.  Balance  of  Judgment  Is 
frequently  lacking.  An  entire  career  may  be 
carved  out  of  the  brilliant  and  continuing 
defense  of  a  pcwitlon  that  will  eventually  be 
rejected.  The  Ivory  tower  metaphor  when 
utilized  to  describe  the  academy  Is  not  with- 
out some  justification.  Similarly,  It  Is  with 
rea.son  that  the  .second  position  described  Is 
known  both  as  American  realism  and  as  .soci- 
ological idealism.  Downgrading  the  role  ol 
principle,  the  pragmatlst  tends  to  place  un- 
due emphasis  on  the  aid  of  the  social  sciences 
m  determining  social  goals 

Attention  may  be  caUed  to  another  factfir 
whi'^h  Introduces  tui  eleinenf  of  risk  Into 
depenience  upon  the  academy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  social  objective  ■  Partleuiarly  on 
the  American  scene,  there  lend.s  to  be  a  split 
iietwcen  the  values  of  the  university  and 
thfsse  of  the  community.  Mnny  a  parent  htw 
.sent  a  child  to  the  unlversliv  to  find  upoti 
the  .-tudent's  return  that  his  training  there 
ha.s  subverted  everythmtr  held  dear  bv  the 
fHinilv.  The  academy  has  long  held  Itself  fo 
be  a  critic  of  est«bli.shed  ln.stltutioiv<.  Reject- 
ing the  role  of  a  transmitter  of  traditional 
Intellectual,  moral  and  cultural  values.  It 
has  coiLstrued  its  function  t-o  be  that  of  an 
nueni  in  making  men  critical  of  the  beliefs 
and  practices  they  have   inherited. 

The  riKits  of  thl.«  attitude  may  be  lonnd  in 
a  n  iw  discredited  19th  century  posiilvlsni 
which  gratultouslv  de<'reed  that  certitude 
lies  only  in  .science,  and  then  narrowly  de- 
lined  science  iv-  that  ideally  practlce<l  by 
mathematical  physics.  According  \ft  il*<  advo- 
cates, science  w»«  henceforth  to  supply  the 
direction  which  wa^  obviously  not  lorthcom- 
ing  from  traditional  metaphysics  or  religion. 
Nothliik!  was  tu  be  left  untested  by  etnplrlcal 
canons.  Rich  of  those  valuer  which  survi\ed 
sucli  a  te.-t  were  to  be  jui^tltled  by  a  rationale 
supplied  by  the  sciences  Technological  suc- 
cess stemming  from  the  sometimes  amazing 
discoveries  of  the  new  sciences  encouraged 
thus  altitude.  Only  that  knowledge  whicii 
could  tit  into  the  model  of  scleitce  ius  meas- 
urement was  to  he  regarded  as  certain  or 
reliable.  This  attitude  prcKliiced  a  behavior- 
ism in  the  social  sciences  from  which  they 
have  yet  to  recover.  One  of  the  eflecto  of  this 
po.sitlvistlc  approach  wa-s  to  suppress  an  open 
and  honest  discus.sic>n  of  principle,  because 
principle  caiiiiol  be  discassed  1>.\  such 
ine'hi>ds. 

Uaiorluiiately.  where  value  judgment's  arc 
not  con-sciously  dealt,  with,  ihey  siiU  have  a 
subtle  way  of  dlre.-:lliig  inquiry  and  results,. 
No  OIK'  objects  lt>  the  enlistment  of  the 
social  Silences  in  deterniining  .social  goals  It 
Ls  contended,  however,  that  a  clo.se  eXHinliiii- 
tlon  Oi  the  rule  which  ilie  .scieiu  es  pl;iy  i  i 
tile  deiermuiatlon  ol  laU  will  di.si'.ose  lh;i 
thu:  role  is  largely  In.slrumenUil.  Tlie  diiiu 
pr  ivided  t>y  the  relevant  silences  are  iudi.-- 
peiisllile  !iir  enlluh'.ened  Judgment,  but  the 
wlsdiiiii  which  determine.-,  decUlon  Is  drawn 
I'liiiu  .sources  other  than  the  siieiue-  Some- 
times the  sciences  uppear  lo  offer  more  than 
they  actually  do  qua  sciences.  Frequently 
their  J.tM  conic  laden  with  \aliie  judgmeiit*< 
uinelle^  tlvely  held  1)\  the  inve.-.tigHloi-.  T  here 
li  iui  puiblem  vsheii  these  jiid^mem^  are 
.soiuifl  But  had  plillosopliy  Int-.  a  way  of 
creeping  U.rci  the  s  lences.  par'lcui.»rly  iho.se 
w'.ilch  have  man  its  their  object  Ideology 
doe.s  in  fact  play  a  larger  role  in  social  in- 
veslig.iiion  than  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Olien  a  great  deal  o;  .sophisikation  i.s 
reqii.red  to  distinguish  genuine  science, 
value  laden  science  and  simply  poor  philoso- 
phy passing  Itwel.'^  off  by  meaiix  of  the 
rhetoric  of  science  A  '  nr.sciry  reading  of 
undergraduate  textbooks  In  the  various 
social  dlscipi'.nes  will  reveal  th'it  nuich  tha' 
i^  pre-'iiied  in  the  name  of  science  is  not 
~cieiK:e  at  all  but  philohophv  unconsciously 
embraced  and  frequently  innocent  oi 
alternatives. 

The  point  m  calling  attention  lo  this  is  to 
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RUprge-'t  that  more  important  than  tlie  advice. 
■Lei  us  be  sclent Iflc,"  Is  tlie  advice,  "Let  us 
look  to  our  basic  principles."  It  would  be 
tragic  if  the  widespread  acceptance  of  a 
judicial  outlook  based  on  a  now  defunct 
phUo.sophy  were  to  lead  us  to  abandon  cer- 
tain time-honored  principles  In  a  quest  for 
unre-illrable  Utopias.  Just  as  within  the 
church  the  lalth  may  be  more  .securely*  and 
orthodoxly  held  by  the  people  than  the 
theologians,  so  too.  for  judicial  decLsion.  the 
common  views  of  the  populace  may  be  a 
more  reliable  guide  to  legislation  than  the 
iimested  theories  of  the  professional. 

Whether  one  would  go  that  far  or  not,  it  la 
certain  that  the  conclusions  of  the  social 
.sciences,  before  they  can  be  admitted  before 
the  bar.  have  to  be  scrutlnzed  by  Intelligence 
shaped  In  an  entirely  different  fashion.  If  a 
Trojan  horse,  bearing  doubtful  policy.  Is  not 
lo  be  admitted  within  the  gates.  Intelligence 
shaped  by  experience,  tradition,  history  and 
Iihilosophlcal  considerations  must  be  brought 
to  bear.  Critical  Intelligence  must  be  asked 
to  scrutlnl/e  not  only  the  Inherited,  but 
the  recently  discovered  as  well.  It  may  turn 
out  that  the  ixaslc  principles  relevant  to 
le>.'!siHtion  were  known  In  antiquity,  and 
that  our  predecess«)rs  have  something  to  say 
to  us  across  the  ages.  Here,  those  steeped 
In  the  history  of  philosophy  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  now-directed  Instru- 
mentalist. Mindful  of  the  common  featiu-es 
of  human  nature,  the  historical -minded  Is 
more  Inclined  both  to  learn  from  past  suc- 
cess.,  and  failure  and  to  pay  attention  to  the 
mntlament.\!  sources  of  law. 

A  sound  philosophy  (>Khidicial  decision 
Ail!  avoid  Identitying  law  sIth^U'  with  the 
win  ol  the  legislature,  on  the  one*1\*nd.  and 
will  Hvoid  a  simple  and  uncritical  reltat;£e 
on  the  natural  and  .so<-iaI  .sciences,  on  the 
other.  It  will  r,'coKnl/,e  that  behind  the  law 
that  Is  legisl.ited  Is  the  law  Which  ought  to 
be.  that  behind  the  goals  propot^ed  by  the 
soci.U  engineer  are  the  hidden  pre-.sdentiflc 
primlples  whirh  shape  his  dreams.  The  Ju- 
diclarv  cannot  be  blind  to  principle  any  more 
than  It  can  ignore  legislative  Intent.  Tliose 
priiiclple«  which  tend  to  be  mo«t  relevant 
to  the  lawmaking  prrxe.ss  are  the  generic 
priiK  iples  which  bear  upon  human  nature, 
known  to  all  men  at  all  times.  To  those  the 
acKdemy  offers  no  special  witness,  though 
the  defense  of  these  principles  against  the 
skepti.  mav  require  the  enlistment  of  the 
most  loHMied  and  sophisticated  amongst  its 
milks 

Since  judicial  decision  is  a  prudential  de- 
cision and  not  an  hypothesis  to  be  tested  ex- 
periineniall.v.  n.s  Justice  will  depend  upon 
the  theoretical  and  practical  wisdom  of  the 
magistrate,  'liie  ren.son  which  the  judge  ap- 
plies Is,'-  iw-  Coke  said,  "not  every  unlearned 
man's  reitson,  but  that  technically  trained 
sen.se  of  legal  right  with  which  his  learning 
imbues  him.  His  decision  will  be  reached  bv 
appealing  lo  a  kind  of  natural  Justice  or  com- 
mon sen.se  which  he  has  absorbed  from  the 
stuciv  Oi  law  Ho;i  whuh  he  believes  consisient 
with  the  geneiHl  pi  inciples  of  jiirisprudeiic  ?.  ' 
If  this  analysi,-.  is  correct,  the  unexaiiuned 
principles  oi  both  judicial  decision  and 
legislative    intent    uie    largely    philosopliical. 

The  ertori  needed  to  direct  intellectual  at- 
tention to  common  goals  may  be  more  than 
the  ^'overninent  itself  can  etfe<.t.  Philoso- 
phers rtiid  theologians  a.s  varied  as  Lippmanu. 
\dler.  SIdnev  Hook  and  John  C.  Murray  have 
in  the  recei'i  pi.-i  addressed  theni-selves  to 
the  need  for  i-n  articulHted  public  phllosophv 
as  Ihe  tTfinnd  for  concerted  action.  Marlt»ln 
sugj4esis  ihivt  one  of  the  nu>st  valuable  serv- 
u  es  which  religion  renders  .sixiety  is  to  fix'us 
a  I  lent  ion  on  the  lai-ger  Intellectual  Issues. 
not  to  mention  the  direction  of  Individual 
to  commi'.nal  ends.  He  goes  so  fivr  as  to  say 
that  Western  dvUKK-racles  are  living  oti  the 
capital  of  Christianity  and  to  the  extent 
that  Its  inrtuence  is  diminished,  to  that  e.v- 
tent  those  governments  are  vulnerable 
Analysis   of   tins    t>pe    is    bub    dltlicult    and 
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rare.  But  whatever  vantage  point  oue.vltt- 
mately  embraces,  It  should  be  evident  that 
the  debate  Is  worthwhile. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  lias  Just  approved  an  additional 
$5.4  billion  In  new  obligatlonal  authority 
for  foreign  assistance  programs.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  several  good  pro- 
visions incorporated  In  this  appropria- 
tions bill,  however,  for  us  to  continually 
put  out  money  we  do  not  have  to  na- 
tions aroimd  the  world  while  our  citizens 
are  struggling  with  the  dual  burdens  of 
inflation  and  recession  at  home  Is  out- 
rageous. I  believe  that  foreign  aid  In 
the  form  of  "berter."  with  natural  re- 
sources or  some  service  returned  by  the 
country  receiving  the  aid  from  us,  would 
strike  a  better  balance.  This  bill  guar- 
antees no  such  recompense ! 

Obviously,  msuiy  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  were  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  figures.  We  have  given  away 
over  half  our  national  debt  In  foreign  aid 
over  the  past  29  years.  Prior  to  this  bill, 
we  gave  or  loaned  $170,303,600,000  most 
of  which  we  had  to  borrow  since  we  were 
running  a  deficit  in  the  budget.  This 
combined  with  the  total  Interest  of 
$115,575,500,000  due  on  this  aid  from 
1946  to  1975,  brings  us  to  a  grand  total 
of  $285,879,100,000  frittered  away  or 
loaned  away  in  foreign  aid  s&ice  World 
Warn. 

Much  of  our  foreign  assistance  has 
been  in  the  form  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  for  economic  development. 
While  some  nations  have  utdliaed  this 
aid  in  a  commendable  fashion,  124  na- 
tions are  currently  in  arrears  more  than 
90  days  on  repayment  of  our  loans,  and 
71  of  those  124  are  fallhig  still  further 
behind  in  their  payments.  We  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  far  too  many  times 
by  coimtrles  who  have  demonstrated 
theic  appreciation  by  seizing  our  tuna 
boatst)r  raising  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

Whacs^hall  we  tell  the  American  tax- 
payer whfen  he  finds  It  tough  to  get  a 
mortgage.  tnM^the  money  he  needs  Is  go- 
ing to  tima  boot  pirates  in  Ecuador,  ter- 
rorists in  Pornigal.  and  to  arm  the  Ux- 
effectlve  U.N.  torces  in  Cyprus? 

Another  pcAit  of  contention  in  this  l^iU 
Is  the  authov^ation  of  406  new  construc- 
tion startsYor  various  public  works  pro- 
jects in  foreign  lands.  While  the  public 
works  budget  currently  in  preparation 
for  public  works  projects  in  our  home 
country  authorizes  not  one  new  start. 
Furthermore,  a  preview  of  the  1977 
budget  proposals  reveals  no  new  public 
works  starts  on  the  home  front. 

I  have  consistently  protested  extrav- 
agant and  most  often  wasteful  foreign 
aid  programs,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  stop 
now.  I  see  no  justificatioQ  for  spoidlng 
billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  cm  economic 
projects  abroad,  which  we  cannot  even 
afford  to  provide  our  own  people  at  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  high  time  the  Congress  reassessed 
its  inimltles.  and  focused  Its  attentkm  xm 
the  needs  of  our  own  people  first. 

Earlier  In  the  week,  I  exercised  my  vote 
against  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1976 — one  of  several 
programs  covered  under  the  foreign 
assistance  program — which  authorizes 
$4.8  billion  In  military  assistance  alone 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  an  Increase  of  244 
percent  over  the  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority for  U.S.  military  assistance  for 
fiscal  3rear  1975.  Tlie  astronomical  cost  of 
this  legislation  was  not  my  sole  drawback 
to  the  bOl. 

Authorization  of  this  program  calls 
for  12ie  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo  now 
imposed  on  North  and  South  Vietnam 
by  the  administration  for  nonstrateglc 
goods  and  technology.  The  excuse  for 
this  sell  out  Is  that  we  must  make  an 
effort  at  "reooDcillation"  and  demon- 
strate "humanltarianism"  toward  Viet- 
nam. Are  we  now  to  shake  the  hand  of 
the  enemy  which  still  refuses  to  account 
for  our  ml.s.sing  men?  Are  we  to  assist  the 
coimtzy  which  oost  the  United  States  so 
dearly  in  lives  and  dollars  for  so  many 
years? 

For  this  reason  alone  I-  would  have 
thought  my  colleagues  to  have  the  de- 
cency to  vote  against  the  bill.  Resinning 
trade  with  Vietnam  would  be  little  more 
than  feeding  the  hand  which  has  bitten 
us  over  and  over  agadn.  Let  alone  it  rep- 
res^its  a  congressional  intrusion  into 
executive  branch  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Another  Issue  contained  in  this  au- 
thorization bill  is  the  availability  of  se- 
curity assistance  contingent  upon  the 
observance  of  human  rights.  Since  when 
has  the  executive  branch  or  the  Con- 
gress bad  the  right  to  set  Itsdf  up  as 
Judge  and  Jury  in  matters  properly  the 
concern  of  the  people  of  other  nations. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  objection- 
able foreign  aid  giveaway  programs  con- 
tained In  the  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Our  domestic  priorities 
necessitate  a  dramatic  change  in  our 
wasteful  and  counterproductive  foreign 
aid  programs.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
Irmic  that  the  administration's  annual 
request  for  more  foreign  and  military 
assistance  should  come  during  the  same 
period  that  Congress  is  asked  to  make 
severe  cutbacks  in  funding  for  medical 
care,  housing,  and  education  for  the 
American  people.  I  personally  have  re- 
ceived hordes  of  mail  denouncing  this 
pn^lgate  practice  of  our  Government. 
When  our  Federal  Oovemment  faces  a 
$75  bUUon  budget  deficit.  I  for  one  can- 
not with  a  clear  conscience  support  such 
Irresponsible  legislation. 


POOD  PRICES  IN  THE  lOTH 
DISTRICT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   nxiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.   Mr.   Speaker,  although 
food  prices  in  the  10th  Congressional  IMs- 
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trict  rose  24.4  percent  in  1975,  an  ongoing 
food  survey  conducted  by  my  staff  shows 
a  decrease  of  1.4  percent  between  Novem- 
ber 1975  and  January  1976. 

T^  average  price  of  a  31 -Item  market 
basket  dropped  from  $26.62  on  Novem- 
ber 12  to  $20.33  on  January  24.  During 
the  same  period,  the  average  price  of 
eight  meat  items  dropped  7.1  percent 
from  $12.17  to  $11.30,  according  to  the 
survey. 

My  staff  and  I  have  been  charting  food 
prices  in  the  lOth  District  since  June 
1975.  The  survey  includes  food  stores 
throughout  the  district — Evanston,  Park 
Ridge,  Wilmette,  Lincoln  wood,  Winnetka, 
Northbrook,  Des  Plaines.  Niles,  Morton 
Grove,  Glenview,  and  Skokle. 

Often  there  are  inconsistencies  be- 
tween food  stores  within  the  same  chain. 
For  example,  the  Dominick's  in  Des 
Plaines,  767  Golf  Road,  sold  sirloin 
steak — with  bone — ^for  $2.19  per  pound 
in  January,  whereas  the  Dominick's  in 
Evanston,  919  Church,  sold  sirloin  steak 
for  $2.09  per  poimd  on  the  same  day. 
There  was  a  49 -cent  difference  in  their 
eight  item  meat  case,  which  Includes 
basic  meat  products  most  often  par- 
chased. 

Two  National  stores  in  Wilmette 
showed  a  difference  in  the  price  of  loin 
pork  chops — $1.98  In  the  1108  Central 
Avenue  Store  to  $1.49  in  the  1101  Skokle 
Avenue  store  in  January.  The  difference 
in  their  meat  cases  was  89  cents — $10.62 
to  $9.73. 

One  of  the  most  important  Increases 
influencing  families'  grocery  bills  was 
the  recent  increase  In  the  price  of  dairy 
products.  Milk  rose  2.5  percent  and 
cheese  was  3.3  percent  more  expensive  in 
January  1976  compared  to  the  Novem- 
ber 1975  prices.  The  increase  is  attributed 
by  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  to 
higher  costs  of  processing  the  milk  and 
to  the  effect  of  the  1974  grain  shortage. 

Another  major  finding  in  the  most  re- 
cent survey  was  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  some  meats.  Bacon  dropped  13.1  per- 
cent and  pork  chops  decreased  12  percent 
from  November  to  January.  Fluctuations 
In  the  grain  market  are  again  held  re- 
sponsible by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— ^with  more  abundant  feed  now 
available,  the  prices,  especially  of  pork, 
have  been  driven  down,  according  to  Ag- 
riculture spokesmen. 

I^e  food  surveys  are  being  conducted 
by  my  16  high  school  interns:  Mary  An- 
derson and  Paulette  Loch  of  Des  Plaines; 
Karl  Abler,  Esther  Levin,  and  Richard 
Murphy  of  Evanston;  Joyce  Hanson  and 
Claire  Weiler  of  Glencoe;  Mary  Sexton 
of  Glenview;  Mark  Eissman  of  Lincoln- 
wood:  Robert  Wagner  of  Park  Ridge; 
Greg  Manuel  and  Judl  Sharlot  of  Skokle; 
Roger  Doughty,  Steve  Lustlg.  and  Barry 
Rhodes  of  Wilmette;  and  L^iax  Fits- 
Hugh  of  Winnetka. 

Tlie  survey  follows : 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FOOD  SURVEY  RESULTS-CHARGE  PtR  STORE  FROM  NOV    22,  197S,  TO  JAN.  24,  1976 


March  10,  1976 


Wtrktt  basket 


Tii*n  sod  store 


Pfici 


Percant 
Changs 


Weal  Lase 
price 


E/anjton: 

DomJnick's 

Jew* 

Pirit  Rjdfs: 

Oominkk's 

Jewel 

>Vilmette: 

Jewel 

National  (S.).... 

MationaHC.)... 

Treasure  Island. 
L'iicolnwood: 

Kohl's 

National 

Winnetka: 

A&P 

Jewel 

Northbrook: 

Jewel 

National 


J20.&S 
20.  i^j 

20.55 
20.37 

20.55 
20.12 
20.23 

20.01 

20.29 
19. 81 

21.05 
20.46 

20. 3& 
19.90 


+.20 
-2.6 

1.9 

-4./ 

-2.0 
-1.2 

-.3 
-3.U 

-.09 
-2.3 

+1.6 
-2.0 

-3.5 
-2.0 


JI2.69 
11.40 

13.50 
11.00 

11.55 

9.73 

10.  b2 

11.65 

11.77 
10.22 

12.4.^ 
11.90 

11.40 

9.7a 


Percent 
change 


-18.  5 
-lO.U 

flO.O 
-16.0 

-9.1 

-19.0 

-9.1 

-5.9 

-n.o 

-11.6 
-5.7 


Market  basket 


Town  and  store 


-11. 
-17. 


FOOD  SURVEY  RESULTS,  PER  ITEM  AVERAGE  FROM  MOV.  22 
1975,  TO  JAN.  24, 1976 


Item 


PriM 


PsrcMt 

change 


Sirloin  steak  (with  bone) 

Boneiesa  rolled  rump  roast.... 

Pork  chops,  lo«n/rib 

Oscar  Mayer  beef  hot  dogs 

Chicken,  whole  fryers 

Round  steak  (with  bone) 

Ground  beef (75  percent  lean) 

Armour  bacon 

Bananas 

String  beans 

Iceberg  lettuce  (per  head) 

Egg*  (grade  "A"  large) 

Vj  gal  2  percent  lowrat  milk 

Kraft  American  cheese  (16  slice).. 

Small  curd  cottage  cheese 

Wonder  Bread  (20  oz) 

Nabisco  salted  saltines 

Kellogg's  Special  K(lioz) 

Frozen  mixed  vegetables  (10  oz) 

Swanson's  Hungry  Man  turkey  dinner... 
Minute  Maid  frozen  orange  juice  (12  oz). 

Del  Monte  peach  halves  (29  oz) 

Crisco 

20  oz  Heinz  catsup 

Peter  Pan  peanut  butter  (12  oz) 

Strawberry  Jello 

Campbell  schtekeo  noodle  soup 


$1.84 

-1.6 

1.52 

-6.1 

1.9fJ 

-12 

1.23 

-6.1 

.65 

—7.1 

1.46 

-11.5 

1.01 

—2.8 

1.G5 

-13,1 

.28 

0 

.65 

-f-.Ol 

.52 

-  8.7 

.85 

-h3.6 

.79 

-i-2.5 

1.22 

-^3.3 

.82 

+1.2 

.53 

0 

.60 

-1.6 

.69 

0 

.48 

-he.  2 

1.29 

0 

.64 

-1.4 

.60 

-1.6 

.64 

—7.2 

.60 

+1.G 

.69 

+1.4 

.23 

0 

.23 

0 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
CONVENTION:  PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&EN'l  .\1 1>.  1  .- 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  herewith  is  the  second  part  of 
my  report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  convention: 

Sunday  EviNi?^ 

Sunday  opened  with  the  flr.st  pleivary  .s«s- 
.«lon.  Doron  Weinberg  presented  the  presi- 
dent's report  noting  that  the  Guild  had 
grown  to  66  chapters.  A  National  Office  re- 
port was  followed  by  disciis-^loiis  of  pro- 
poeed  revisions  to  the  M.O  ct.n-titiuioii  and 
preamble. 

The  preamble  argimient  la  a  du.(;\u.Hed  re- 
flection of  the  Slno-Soviet  split  which 
threatens  to  spUt  the  NLG  apart.  The  basic 
issue  Is  whether  or  not  to  define  the  NLG 
OS  an  antl-lmperlallst  organization,  and 
whether  to  more  clearly  state  the  NLG's  role 
as  a  revolutionary  support  organization. 

For  example,  the  NLG  preamble  of  1937. 
amended  at  the  1971  convention,  .stated  that 
the  Guild's  aim  was  to  form  an  oreanizntion 


"which  dhall  function  a.s  au  effective  political 
and  social  force  In  the  service  of  the  p)eople, 
to  the  end  that  human  rights  shall  be  re- 
garded a-s  more  sacred  than  property  inter- 
ests." 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  NLG  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  City  chapter  read 
iu  part: 

"The  National  Lawyers  Giuld,  a  demo- 
cratic organization  of  lawyers,  law  atudeut.s. 
legal  workers  and  Jallhouse  lawyers.  Ls 
dedicated  to  the  need  for  ba.<>ic  change  in 
the  structure  of  our  political  and  economic 
.'»ystem.  •   •   <• 

"We  believe  that  the  political  economic 
system  iu  the  United  Stales,  which  puta  prof- 
its before  people,  l.s  incapable  of  meeting 
the  basic  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  despite  Its  vast  resources  and  wealth. 
'  •  •  This  same  system  of  U.S.  Imperialism, 
which  Ignores  national  boundaries,  exploits 
the  human  and  natural  resources  of  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

And  the  draft  denounced  the  U.S.  legal 
system  In  these  terms: 

"We  recognize  that  the  legal  .system  Is  a 
major  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  monopoly 
capitalism,  lused  to  maintain  control  and 
.^itrlke  down  resistance." 

Afternoon  workshops  on  lalx)r.  Immigra- 
tion, prison  work,  attacking  Senate  BUI  1 
(the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act),  the  MUl- 
tary  Law  Office  project,  gay  rights,  mass  de- 
fense, and  coordinating  more  clo.sely  with 
the  Native  American  Solidarity  Committee 
(NASC)  In  support  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM). 

Of  particular  importance  was  the  work- 
shop led  by  Joan  Anders.son,  a  leading  Los 
Angeles  member  of  the  NLG  International 
Committee.  The  National  Lawyers  Guild's 
position  In  favor  of  armed  struggle  and 
revolutionary  terrorism  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  showing  of  the  film,  Miguel 
Enrique.::  The  Color  of  Blood,  about  the 
leader  of  the  Chiles  Castroite  urban  guer- 
rillas killed  in  a  .shootout  with  Chilean  secu- 
rity forces. 

The  worksiiop  heard  ti.ivt-l  reports  from 
the  Guild  delegations  (o  Puerto  Rico,  to 
Chile,  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to  the 
Cuban  and  World  Peace  Council  sponsored 
International  Conference  in  Solidarity  with 
Puerto  Rtcan  Independence  in  Havana. 
Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  work  In  sup- 
port of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party 
(PSP|  and  Its  associated  fronts  such  as  the 
United  Workers  Movement  (MOU).  The 
members  of  the  NLG  Puerto  Rlcan  delega- 
tion. Karen  Delaniore,  Philadelphia;  Amy 
G'.atl  leiu,    N'YC.    Mi».fl;il;;i    ' Min'.'le  '    Maldo- 


PrlM 


Oes  Plaine<i- 

Dorrinick's 

Jewel 

National 

Niles: 

iewel. 

National 

Nbflon  Grove: 

DotninicK's 

Jewel 

Clenview:  National.  .. 
SKukie: 

Jewel 

flr-lional 

UutricI  a.erajp. 

By  I  haln- 

Dominick's 

National 

Jewel 

A»P 

Kohl's. 

Trear.ure  Island  .. 


20.  IS 
20.36 

as.  11 

20.27 
1174 

20.27 
20. 2> 
21.40 

20. 6S 
20.11 


Percent 
change 


-3.3 
-2.1 
-.19 

-3.  H 
-2. -J 

-K09 
-4.9 

■1-5. 1 

-3.5 
-2.3 


Meat  case 
price 


12.20 
10.95 
10.22 

11.40 
+9.81 

12.50 
11.26 
12.68 

II.  S5 
10.12 


Percent 
change 


-r4.2 
-13.b 
-13.2 

-10.5 
-14.6 

-1-8. « 
-13.9 

+6.2 

-12.3 
-17.8 


20.33 


20.40 

20.  U 
20.40 

21.  OS 
20.29 
20.01 


-L4 


-.01 
-.64 
-3.1 
^1.6 
+.02 
-3.0 


11.30 


12.47 
10.39 
11.37 
12.43 
11.77 
11. 6S 


-7.1 


-T«.« 

-12.4 
-l.b 
1-1.6 
-4.8 

-5.9 


nado,  NYC  National  Office;  Peter  Rubin,  San 
Francisco;  Mara  Slegel,  Chicago;  Fred  Solo- 
wey,  Grand  Jury  Project.  Washington,  DC; 
Gloria  Well-Herrera,  Los  Angeles;  Philip 
Weinberg,  Boston  and  Mike  Wlthey,  Seattle; 
are  expected  to  help  in  organizing  such  legal 
support. 

After  still  more  workshops,  the  evening 
presentation  consisted  of  three  simultaneous 
political  discussions  on  busing,  on  the  Slno- 
Soviet  split  and  third  world  positions,  and 
on  Zionism  as  racism. 

The  debate  on  the  UN  resolution  denounc- 
ing Zionism  as  racism  (and  requiring  UN 
member  nations  to  submit  yearly  reports  on 
what  they  are  doing  to  stamp  it  out)  was 
between  Steve  Lubet  and  Abdeen  Jabara,  an 
NLG  member  from  Detroit  who  Is  presently 
suing  the  government  (represented  by  the 
ACLU  Foundation  and  Its  counsel  John  Shat- 
tuck  who  also  works  with  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies  (CNSS))  because 
he  was  overheard  not  on  wiretaps  of  his  own 
phone,  but  on  13  national  security  wiretaps 
of  suspected  foreign  agents.  Including  some 
possibly  associated  with  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization  (PLO)  terrorists. 

The  January,  1976,  Issue  of  Guild  Notes, 
the  official  bi-monthly  NLG  newspaper,  car- 
ried an  article  stating  the  PLO  had  Invited 
the  NLG  to  send  an  official  delegation  to 
SyTla  for  meetings. 

This  has  caused  a  split  among  the  NLG's 
Jewish  members  upset  over  the  combination 
of  antl-semitism  with  radical  politics.  Some 
of  these  have  countered  with  a  request  that 
the  NLG  Middle  East  delegation  also  Inves- 
tigate "violations  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  Syrian  Jews  and  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  thi.s  investigation  to  the  member- 
ship." 

The  interna  I  ional  issues  forum  heard  old 
CPUSA  activibt  Doris  Brln  Walker  explain  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  while 
the  spokesman  for  the  Communist  Chinese 
position  wa.s  Prank  Pestana,  who  also  serves 
as  a  national  leader  of  the  U.S.-Chlna  Peoples 
friendship  A.ssociation.  Mike  Wlthey  pre- 
sented the  \  lews  of  the  ".socialist'  Third 
Wor'.d  count rie.s. 

NL>V    NI.C    OFUCtBS 

Ihe  Monday  sessions,  held  In  the  Law 
School,  finally  produced  the  election  of  the 
new  National  Lawyers  Guild  officers.  The  new 
president  is  William  Goodman,  35,  of  the 
Detroit  NLG  law  firm  of  Goodman,  Eden, 
Goodman,  Millender  and  Bedrosian.  Bill 
Goodman,  following  In  the  footsteps  of  for- 
mer NLG  President  Ernest  Goodman,  Joined 
the  NLG  in  1965  and  has  served  In  local 
chapter  evocutive  po,sitions  since  that  time. 
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His  cases  have  Included  "Black  Panther 
harassment  cases.  Grand  Jury  defenaa  work. 
prison  cases,  woi^  on  the  ease  agslost  the 
Weatherpeople  arising  out  of  the  Flint  con- 
ference, Attica  Brothers  defense,  [and]  work 
on  the  lawsuit  brought  to  enjoin  the  Detroit 
Police  kUler  squad  known  as  Strese." 

NLG  national  Vice-President  Is  attorney 
Mary  Alice  Theiler,  a  Guild  member  since 
1971,  former  Wayne  State  Law  School  stu- 
dent who  clerked  for  Goodman,  Kden,  Good- 
man, Millender  and  Bedrosian.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  1974  NLG  delegation  to  Cuba 
and  has  worked  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Office  staff  since  the  1974  convention.  She  has 
now  moved  to  Seattle  to  enter  private  prac- 
tice. 

Jeanne  Mirer  of  Cambridge,  MA.  was  re- 
elected National  Treasurer.  The  NliG  resolved 
to  target  stopping  S-1  as  a  major  priority. 
followed  by  targeting  support  for  "workM^ 
struggles  for  democratic  rights"  and  suits  to 
increase  minority  law  echoed  admissions. 

Persons  Involved  with  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  convention  Included  the  following 
with  the  names  based  on  phonetic  spelling: 

John  J.  Abt,  New  Ywk  City.  David  Addle- 
stone,  Washington,  D.C.  Warren  Adler,  Los 
Angeles.  Paul  Albert,  Frank  Alvarez.  Joan 
Andersson,  Los  Angeles.  Dan  Aterman,  New 
York.  John  Atlas,  Ft.  Lee,  N.J.  Ed  Augtistine, 
Athens,  GA. 

Catherine  Balrd,  Los  Angeles.  Joe  Beller, 
Miami.  Cindy  Bendat,  Los  Angeles.  Mark  W. 
Bennet,  Des  Moines.  Phyllis  Bennis,  Los  An- 
geles, fnu  Besbris,  Kalamazoo.  Paul  Bigman, 
Chicago.  Pat  Bllllngton,  Louisville.  Gary  Blast, 
Los  Angeles.  Ellis  Boal.  Conci  Bokum.  Sand 
Brim,  Los  Angeles.  Phil  Brlmble,  Los  Angeles. 
John  C.  Brlttaln,  Jr.,  San  Francisco.  Pam 
Brltton,  New  York.  Robyn  E.  Brown.  Phoenix. 
Bonnie  Brower,  New  York.  Ruth  Buechier, 
Denver.  Rob  Burkett,  Los  Angeles.  Mary  Ellen 
Burns.  Dick  Burr,  Lexington,  Ky.  Bob  Bush, 
Los  Angeles.  Janet  Bush,  Los  Angeles.  Tim- 
othy Charles  Butz.  Washington,  D.C.  N.  David 
Buffington,  Atlanta. 

Len  Cavlse,  New  York,  Juan  Chacon,  USWA 
Local  890.  George  Conk,  New  York.  Marjorle 
Cohn,  San  Francisco.  Nancy  OoUins.  Chicago. 
Robin  Collins.  Jeff  Cook,  Los  Angeles.  Tim 
Coulter.  Grant  Crandall.  Penny  Crandall. 
Clemmle  Cummins,  Houston.  Patrick  Cusack, 
New  York. 

Larry  Daves,  Tyler,  Tex.,  Andrea  Davis,  Los 
Angeles.  Karen  Detamore,  Philadelphia. 
Henry  M.  DlSuvero,  Los  Angeles.  Dede  Dono- 
van. Jim  Douglas.  Jeff  Dworkin,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Steve  Early,  Monpeller,  Vt.  Dick  Elden. 
Los  Angeles.  Elaine  Espencheid.  Buffalo. 
Caryn  Espo,  Venice,  CaUf. 

Francis  Fabian,  Buffalo.  Jim  Felker,  Hous- 
ton. Paula  Felker,  Houston.  Mary  Ann  Fy>rd, 
Los  Angeles.  Jane  Fox,  Iowa  City.  Joanne 
Frankfurt,  Santa  Barbara.  Sandor  Fuchs. 

Lynn  Gellenbeck,  New  Ycffk. 

Robert  Glbbs,  Brooklyn. 

Terry  Gilbert,  Cleveland. 

Ann  Gllmore,  Boston. 

Ann  Fagan  Ginger,  Berkeley. 

Abbey  Ginsberg,  San  Francisco. 

Amy  Gladstein,  New  York.  . 

Art  Goldberg,  Los  Angeles.  ' 

Ernest  Goodman,  Detroit. 

William  Goodman,  Detroit. 

John  Grant,  Loe  Angeles. 

Sherry  Grant,  Los  Angeles. 

Marion  Gray,  Chicago. 

Adam  Green,  Los  Angeles. 

Lisa  Green,  Los  Angeles. 

Sam  Gross. 

-Aubrey  Grossman,  San  Francisco. 

Su.san  Hewraau.  Washing^ton,  D.C. 

Jeff  Haas,  People's  Law  Office,  Chicago. 

Sasha  Harmon. 

Bill  Hazelton,  Denver. 

Tobl  Herman,  New  York. 

Neil  Herring,  Los  Angeles. 
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Art  Heitzer,  Milwaukee. 

Al  Herschfleld.  Los  Angeles. 

Loula  Hllwn,  Oakland. 

Al  Hocn.  Atlanta. 

Bob  Hodges.  Chicago. 

OUver  W.  Holmes. 

Ai»Ti  Houseman. 

Steve  Huber. 

Linda  Huber,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nan  Hunter,  Chicago. 

Abdeen  Jabara,  Detroit. 

Barbara  Jcdinson,  Los  Angeles. 

Mary  Joyce  Johnson,  Atlanta. 

Craig  Kaplan. 

Sander  Karp,  Denver. 

Hank  Kastner,  Houston. 

Scott  Keating. 

Mike  Kelley.  Los  Angeles. 

Mike  Kogan,  Los  Angeles. 

Karen  Jo  Koonan,  Los  Angeles. 

Cbrls  Knowlton,  Los  Angeles. 

Bob  Kropp,  Los  Angeles. 

Mike  Krinsky,  New  YcM-k. 

Karen  Kucker,  Houston. 

James  Larson.  San  Francisco. 

Rob  Le^nter,  Los  Angeles. 

Judith  Uben,  SomervlUe.  Mass. 

lAurie  Uebermann,  Los  Angeles. 

Joe  Upotsky,  Somerset,  N.J. 

Craig  Livingstone. 

Bany  Utt,  Los  Angeles. 

Paula  Utt.  Los  Angeles. 

Cary  Lowe,  Los  Angeles. 

Ouldo  A.  Loyola,  Schenectady. 

Stew  Lubet. 

Mike  Magnuson. 

Ml gd alia  MaldcHiado,  New  York. 

Judy  Ifalone,  Houston. 

Cabell  Marshall,  Athens,  Ga. 

Benjamin  Margolis,  Los  Angeles. 

JimMauro. 

Martha  McCabe. 

Terry  McOulre,  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Metcalf ,  Minneapolis. 

Daniel  Millstone,  New  York. 

Howard  Moore,  San  Rrancisco. 

Jon  Moore,  Chicago. 

Mary  Morgan.  San  Francisco. 

Ruth  Moscovitch.  Chicago. 

Harold  Myerson,  NYC  OiUld  president. 

Bob  Oakley.  Akron. 

Peggy  O'Hara.  Los  Angeles. 

Timy  Omer,  Los  Angeles. 

Carol  Oppenhelmer.  Austin. 

Steve  Orel.  Los  Angeles. 

Andy  Fames. 

Frank  Pestana,  Los  Angeles. 

Steve  Piccola. 

Vemell  Pratt. 

John  Qulgley,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Victor  Rablnowltz,  New  York. 

Pattl  Beber,  Los  Angeles. 

Jim  Belf.  Brooklyn. 

Denlse  Belnhardt,  West  Orange,  VJ. 

Doug  Blppey. 

Ramona  Bipston,  Los  Angeles. 

Jennie  Bhine,  Occidental,  Calif. 

Nm-nuua  Roberts,  Los  Angeles. 

Pattl  Boberts,  San  Francisco. 

David  BockweU,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bob  Boddlck,  Los  Angeles. 

Bobbi  Bodkin. 

James  Both,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Mellnda  Rorick,  Oakland. 

Susan  Bowely,  New  York. 

Peter  Bubln,  San  Francisco. 

David  Rudovsky,  Philadelphia. 

Howard  Sacks,  Los  Angeles. 

Steven  Sattzman,  Cleveland. 

Mark  Sauei*s,  Los  Angeles. 

Liz  Schneldgf . 

Rudy  SchwVre,  Denver. 

Jeff  Segal. 

Sol  Seltzer,  San  Jose. 

fnu  Slegel,  New  York.  ' 

Loren  Slegel,  Chicago. 

Mara  Slegel,  Chicago. 

Oarry  Sllblger,  Los  Angeles. 

Marty  Simon. 
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Ceclle  Singer,  Chicago. 

Sandy  ^nales,  Pittsburgh. 

BUI  Smith,  Lob  Angeles. 

Fted  Solowey,  Washington,  D.C. 

Doug  Sorensen,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Tom  Steel. 

Allison  Stelner. 

Bill  Stelner. 

Joe  Stork,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kathy  Stout,  Los  Angeles. 

Susan  Susman,  New  York. 

Rita  Swenclonis-Ford. 

Mary  Alice  Theiler,  SeatUe. 

Sam  Trosow.  Los  Angeles. 

Laiuti  TJddenberg. 

Stanley  Varon,  Newark,  N.J. 

Ijawrence  A.  Vogelman,  New  York. 

Alan  Vomacka,  Houston. 

Rick  Wagner,  New  York. 

Dick  Wasserstrom. 

Benlta  Whitman. 

Philip  Weinberg,  Boston. 

Donald  Wilen,  New  York. 

EHlot  Wilk,  New  York. 

Mike  Wlthey,  Seattle. 

Stan  Wolf. 

Kate  Yavendittl. 

Bill  Zoske,  Tex. 

Matt  Zwerling,  Sau  Franciso. 


BROADCAST  COVERAGE  OP 
THE  HOUSE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  AinJERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  inform  Members  that  the 
Rules  Cmnmittee  markiu)  on  House  Res- 
ohitlon  875  which  provides  for  the  broad- 
cast coverage  of  House  floor  proceedings, 
originally  set  tot  this  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, has  now  been  twice  rescheduled  and 
is  tentatively  set  for  next  Wednesday. 
March  17.  I  would  hope  tills  does  not 
mazk  the  beginning  of  a  deliberate  effort 
to  delay  or  kill  the  resolution  in  tte  Rules 
Committee.  Our  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Broadcasting,  of  wliich  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  was  at  least  led 
to  believe  that  we  had  addressed  all  the 
problons  which  the  majculty  leadersiilp 
tiad  with  this  resolution.  After  meeting 
with  the  Speaker  and  majority  leader  on 
February  24,  1976,  the  subcommittee 
agreed  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
on  the  resolution  which  we  had  originally 
r^x)rted  to  the  full  Rules  Committee  on 
February  4,  1976. 

The  main  omcerns  which  had  been 
raised  by  tlie  leadership  involved  the 
Speak^'s  prerogatives  for  control  of  the 
House  Chamber,  the  role  and  makeup  of 
the  proposed  Broculcast  Advisory  Board, 
and  the  fact  that  we  had  mentioned  the 
network  pool  arrangement  in  the  resolu- 
tion. WiUi  respect  to  the  latter,  the  main 
objection  was  nQ^.  to  the  fact  that  we  felt 
a  network  pool  was  best  equipped  to  cov- 
er our  proceedings,  but  rather  that  a 
House  resolution  should  specify  a  par- 
ticular private  party  to  be  contracted 
with. 

On  Thursday,  March  4,  Uie  subcom- 
mittee reconvened  to  consider  a  pack- 
age of  additional  amendments  designed 
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to  meet  all  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
leadership.  Specifically,  the  revised  res- 
olution we  adc^ted  placed  responsibility 
for  implementing  the  new  broadcast  rule 
under  the  Speaker,  rather  than  the  Rules 
Committee;  created  a  bipartisan  Broad- 
cao.t  Advisory  Board  under  the  Speaker, 
rather  than  the  Rules  Committee,  to  as- 
sist him  in  that  responsibility;  and  de- 
leted all  references  in  the  resolution  to 
the  network  pool. 

Despite  these  changej:,  the  resolution 
.^till  retains  the  basic  concepts  developed 
by  the  subcommittee:  a.  A  new  House 
rule  XLV  which  begins: 

Television  and  radio  coverage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  proceedings  In  the  House 
Chan\ber  bball  be  provided  on  a  continuous 
basis  while  the  House  Is  In  session  .  .  .  ;" 

b.  That  the  broadcast  coverage  should 
be  available  for  public  purposes,  through 
the  broadcast  media  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  public  viewing  rooms  and 
by  loans  to  libraries  and  educational 
institutions ; 

c.  That  all  broadcasters  should  have 
access  to  coverage  and  be  free  to  use 
whatever  portions  of  debates  the\  desire 
for  broadcast  purposes : 

d.  That  broadcast  coverage  in  no  way 
be  limited  or  terminated  e.\cept  by  res- 
olution of  the  House  or  hivocation  of  tlie 
secret  session  rule : 

e.  That  broadcast  coverage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings not  be  used  for  commercial  cr 
political  campaign  purposes ; 

f.  That  recordings  of  proceedings 
maintained  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
be  available  only  for  research,  reference 
and  viewing  purposes,  not  for  reproduc- 
tion, and  that  no  edited  versions  be  made 
available  to  any  person  for  any  purpose : 

g.  That  the  House  exercise  strict  over- 
sight of  the  operation  of  the  broadcast 
system  through  annually  renewable  con- 
tracts, the  Broadcast  Advisory  Board, 
and  periodically  mandated  reviews  by 
the  Rules  Committee;  and 

h.  That  listening  devices  be  made 
available  in  the  ofiQces  of  Members  and 
commltttes  to  permit  the  monitoring 
of  floor  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  tliat  our  subcom- 
mittee has  complied  wltli  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  leadership  and  made  the 
necessary  changes  In  our  resolution.  I 
am  hc^jeful  that  the  Rules  Committee 
can  proceed  with  the  markup  and  report- 
ing In  a  timely  fashion  so  that  we  can 
meet  our  goal  of  beginning  broadcasting 
by  midsummer.  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  Roper  poll  taken  last  sum- 
mer reveals  that  68  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  favor  the  televising  of  con- 
gressional debates.  There  is  widespread 
bipartisan  support  for  broadcasting  in 
the  House:  146  Members,  including  83 
Democrats  and  63  Republicans,  have 
sponsored  broadcast  resolutions  in  the 
94th  Congress.  On  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
floor  broadcasting  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Republican  Policy  and  Research 
Committees  and  our  Task  Force  on  Re- 
form and  Rules  Changes. 

The  time  has  come  to  let  the  House 
work  its  will  on  this  Important  reform. 
I  think  it  is  especially  fitting  that  we 
bring  this  body  into  the  20th  centurj' 
in  this  Bicentennial  Year  by  permitting 
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tlie  American  people  to  more  directly 
partcipate  in  the  democratic  process 
through  the  electronic  media  upon  which 
tliey  rely  for  most  of  their  information 
about  govenmient  and  politics. 

At  thLs  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Include  a  full  listing  of  all 
House  Members  who  have  sponsored 
broadccuNt  resolutions  in  this  Congress: 
(Source.  Legislative  Calendar.  Committee  on 

Rules.  Feb.  19,  19761 
KorsE  Sponsors  or  Bboadcast  Hesolption's 

IN    THE    94TU    CONC.RtSS 

JEcr.es  Abdnor  (R-S.  Dnk. ) . 

Bella  3.  Abzug  (D-N.Y.) . 

John  B.  Anderson  (R-Ill.t. 

Mark  Andrews  (R-N.  Dak. ) . 

William  L.  Armstrong  (R-Colo.i 

John  M.  A.shbrook  (R-Ohio) . 

Les  AuColn  ( D-Oreg  ) . 

Herman  Badillo  (D-N.Y.). 

L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalls  (R-Hu  > 

AUin  Baldus  ( D-WLs. ) . 

Max  Baucus  (D-Mont.) . 

Edward  P.  Beard  (D-R.I  ) . 

AlphouzoBell  (R-CalU.). 

Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Pla.). 

Edward  O.  Blester.  Jr.  (R-Pa  i . 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D-N.Y, » . 

James  J.  Blanchard  (D-Mlch  ) . 

Edw  ard  P.  Boland  (D-Mass.). 

Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.) . 

William  S.  Broomfield  i  R-Mich  > 

Clarence  J.  Brown  (R-Ohlo) . 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (D-Callf  » . 

Jame.s  T.  Broyhill  (R-N.C). 

Clair  W.  Burgener  (R-Callf.l . 

Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  (D-Cf>!if  i 

M.  Caldwell  Butler  (R-Va  ». 

Bob  Carr  (D-Mich.). 

James  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.  i . 

Thad  Cochran  (R-Mlss.). 

Silvio  Conte  (R-Ma«9.). 

John  Conyers.  Jr.  (E>-Mlch.  i . 

Lawrence  Coughlln  (R-Pa.). 

Christopher  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn  ). 

Thomaa  J.  Downey  (D-N.Y.  > . 

Robert  P.  Drinan  (D-Masa.) . 

Robert  Duncan  (D-Oreg.) . 

Pierre  S.  (Pete)  du  Pont  (R-Del  i 

Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex.) . 

Robert  W.  Edgar  (D-Pa  ) . 

Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.) . 

David  P.  Emery  (R-Maine ) . 
•  Glenn  English  (D-Okla). 

John  N.  Erlenborn  (R-Ill.  i . 

Marvin  L.  Each  (R-Mlch.) . 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (R-Pa  i 

Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-Fla.) . 

Millicent  Feiiwick  ( R-N  .J. » . 

Paul  Flndley  (R-ni.). 

WUliam  D.  Ford  (D-Mich.) . 

Donald  M.  Fraser  (D-Minn.  i . 

Bill  Frenzel  (R-Minn.) . 

Louis  Frey.  Jr.  (R-Fla  t . 

Don  Fuqua  (D-Fla) . 

Robert  N.  Oialmo  (D-Coau.  i . 

Sam  Gibbons  ( D-Fla. ) . 

Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (R-N.Y.) . 

Barry  M.  Ooldwater.  Jr.  (R-Ca'.lf  ) . 

William  F.  Goodllng  (R-Pa.) 

Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md). 

Tennyson  Guyer  (R-Ohio) . 

TomHagedorn  (R-Mlnn.). 

Lee  H.  HamUton  (D-Ind.) . 

Mark  W.  Hannaford  (D-Callf. ) 

Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.) 

Herbert  E.  Harris,  II  (D-V'a.). 

Angu.st  F.  Hawkins  (D-Calif.) 

Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va). 

Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R-Mass  > 

W.  O.  (Bill)  Hefner  (D-N.O. 

John  H.  Heinz.  Ill  (R-Pa.) . 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D-N.Y  ) . 

Prank  Hor ton  (R-N.Y.). 

Allan  T.  Howe  (D-Utahi . 

Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-Hl  ). 

J..nie.->  M   JeiTurd^  iR-Vi  i  ' 
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James  p.  (Jim)  Johnson  (R-Colo.). 
Jack  F.  Kemp  (B-N.Y.) . 
Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.) . 
Robert  J.  Lagomarslno  (R-Calif  ). 
WUlUm  Lehman  (D-Fla). 
Elliott  H.  Levltas  (D-Oa.). 
Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  (R-N.Mex.) . 
Robert  McClory  (R-IU.). 
Mike  McConnack  (D-Wash.> . 
Matthew  F.  McHugh  (D-N.Y.). 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (R-Conn  ) 
Edward  R.  M«dig:»n  (R-Hl.). 
Andrew  Magulre  (D-N.J.). 
-Spark  M.  Mat.sunag»  (D-Hawali) 
Rf)mano  L.  Mazzoll  (D-Ky.) . 
T-loyd  Meeds  (D-Wash.). 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (D-111.) . 
Helen  S.  Meyner  (D-N.J.). 
Edward  Mezvlnsky  (D-Iov.-a). 
Abncr  J.  Mikva  (D-Hl.) . 
Dale  Milford  (D.Tex.) . 
George  Miller  (D-Callf.) . 
Norman  Y.  Mineta  (D-Calif  1 . 
Donald  J.  Mitchell  (R-N.Y.). 
.\nthony  Toby  Moffett  (D-Conn  ) . 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead  (R-Callf.) . 
William  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.) . 
Morgan  F.  Murphy  (D-Hl.). 
Richard  Nolan  (D-Mlnn.) . 
George  M.  O'Brien  (R-Ill.) . 
Juuies  G.  OHara  (D-Mlch.). 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D-N.Y.) . 
Edward  W.  Pattlson  (D-N.Y.). 
Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.). 
Peter  A.  Peyser  (R-N.Y.) . 
Larry  Pressler  (R-S.  Dak.) . 
Richardson  Preyer  (D-N.C. » . 
Joel  Pritchard  (R-Wash.) . 
Albert  H.  Qule  (R-Mlnn.) . 
John  J.  Rhodes  (R-Arlz.) . 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  (D-N.Y.  I . 
Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) . 
Matthew  J.  Rinaldo  (R-N.J.) . 
Robert  A.  Roe  (D-N.J.) . 
Charles  Rose  (D-N.C.) . 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.) . 
Leo  J.  Ryan  (D-Callf.) . 
Ronald  A.  Sarasln  (R-Conn.) . 
James  H.  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.) . 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo. ) . 
Keith  O.  Sebellus  (R-Kans.) . 
Garner  E.  Shrlver  (R-Kans.) . 
B.  F.  Sisk  (D-Calif.). 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D-N.Y.) . 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman  (D-Md.) . 
J.  William  Stanton  (R-Ohlo) . 
FortneyH.  (Pete)  Stark  (D-CalK). 
AlanSteelman  (R-Tex.). 
WUliam  A.  Stelger  (R-Wls.) . 
Gerry  E.  Studds  (D-Mass.) . 
James  W.  Symington  (D-Mo. ) . 
Steven  D.  Symms  (R-Idaho) . 
Burt  L.  Talcott  (R-Callf .) . 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D-N.J. ) . 
Charles  Thone  (R-Nebr.) . 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D-Callf.) . 
Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Callf.) . 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (R-Ohio) 
Timothy  E.  Wirth  (D-Colo  » . 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (D-ni.). 
Andrew  Young  (D-Ga.). 


THE  POLLY  OF  SPENDING  $350,000 
ON  THE  INVESTIGATION  RELATED 
TO  DANIEL  SCHORR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACUTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  March  8,  1976.  This 
editorial  points  out  tlie  foolishness  of 
spending  1,100    man-days  of  investiga- 
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tion,  1,000  man-hours  of  legal  research 
and  350,000  taxpayers  dollars  "to  search 
out  the  leaker  who  gave  the  report  to 
Mr.  Schorr." 
The  editorial  asked  pointedly : 
What  will  Congress  have  if  it  does  find 
the  Pike  Committee  leaker? 

The  Star  also  points  out  that  if  It 
becomes  a  practice  on  Capitol  Hill  to  call 
in  reporters  to  question  them  about  their 
sources  of  Information  "Congress  may 
run  afoul  of  the  first  amendment." 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  tSSOJKX)  Intestication 

It  took  a  couple  of  ctiriotis  Joumalists — 
maybe  only  one,  for  all  we  know — and  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a  few  telephmie  calls  to 
find  the  leakee  who  passed  on  the  Pike  Com- 
mittee inteUlgence  report  that  wound  up  on 
the  pages  of  The  Village  Voice:  Daniel 
Schorr,  lately  of  the  CBS  Intelligence  beat 
and  currently  a  CBS  staffer  without  port- 
folio. 

It's  going  to  take  the  House  Ethics  Com- 
mittee 1,100  man-days  of  InTestlgation, 
1,000  man-hours  of  legal  research  and  360,- 
000  taxpayer  dollazB  to  search  out  the  leaker 
who  gave  the  report  to  Mr.  Schorr  In  the 
first  place.  And  there's  no  guarantee  that 
the  committee  will  find  the  leaker,  although 
we  presume  that  with  that  kind  of  money 
and  that  many  gumshoes  and  legal  eagles 
even  the  Congress — which  hasn't  been  able 
to  find  its  way  out  of  a  legislative  paper  bag 
lately — ccm  come  up  with  the  culprit. 

We  wouldn't  be  stu-prised  If  there  aren't 
at  least  a  dozen  persons  on  Capital  Hill  who 
already  know  who  passed  the  hot  report  to 
Mr.  Schorr.  Leaks  from  the  government  are 
like  that;  all  sorts  of  people  along  the  Wash- 
ington gossip  line  usually  know,  or  can  guess 
pretty  accurately,  where  a  leak  was  sprung. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  cost  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  $1.4  million  for  the 
impeachment  investigation  that  sent  former 
President  Nixon  into  exile  at  San  Clemente. 
It  is  going  to  cost  the  House  Ethics  Commit- 
tee one-fourth  that,  perhaps  more,  to  send 
the  passer  of  the  Pike  Committee  report  to 
wherever  It  is  that  leakers  of  confidential 
congressional  material  go.  In  a  dollars  and 
cents  sense,  is  one  bad  apple  in  a  congres- 
sional committee  the  equivalent  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  bad  one  in  the  presidency? 
Probably  the  Congress  ought  to  hire  a  cost 
accountant  to  put  this  thing  in  some  kind 
of  perspective. 

Congn:«ss  might  also  consider  what  kind 
of  precedent  it  w^iU  set.  Is  every  teak  of  sup- 
posedly confidential  information  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  be  pursued  from  now  on?  Think  of 
•U  the  millions  of  dollars  that  would  cost. 
Considering  the  number  of  leaks  that  flow 
dally  from  congressional  sources,  the  ptu^uit 
of  leakers  could  become  a  new  growth  in- 
dustry. 

And  what  will  Congress  have  if  it  does  find 
the  Pike  Committee  leaker?  Some  staff  com- 
mittee member  peiiiaps,  who  promptly  would 
be  fired,  if  he  hadn't  quit  already,  and  that 
would  be  the  last  heard  of  it.  Or  perhaps  It 
will  be  a  member  of  Congress,  and  won't 
that  be  an  embarrassment? 

Furthermore,  the  House  has  given  the 
Ethics  Committee  authority  to  .subpoena 
witnesses  from  outside  Congress.  We  pre- 
sume the  thought  has  crossed  someone's 
mind  to  question  Mr.  Schorr  about  where  he 
got  his  copy  of  the  Pike  Committee  report, 
and  perhaps  to  haul  In  other  reporters  who 
also  had  access  to  the  document  that  Mr. 
Schorr  reportedly  husUed  to  a  Xerox  ma- 
chine. Is  it  to  become  the  practice  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  call  in  reporters  to  question  them 
about  theh-  sources  of  information?  If  ao, 
we  suggest  that  Congress  may  run  afoul  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

What  really  bothers  the  House  Is  that  ISr 
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Schorr  passed  on  the  Pike  Committee  report 
m  its  entirety  to  The  Village  Voice.  Finding 
the  petwm  who  gave  the  report  to  Mr.  Schorr 
may  assuage  the  hurt  feelings  of  HOusa 
mMnbara — and  may  result  In  ttie  leaker  get- 
ting his  ivBt  desserts — but  it  will  not  get  at 
t^e  laaue  of  whether  Mr.  Schorr  was  right  or 
wrong.  We  seriously  doubt  that  Congress  is 
going  to  try  to  bec(Mne  the  arbiter  of  what 
the  press  can  or  cannot  publish. 

Perhaps  the  leaker  ought  to  come  forward. 
Think  of  all  the  money  he  would  save  the 
taxpayers,  not  to  mention  the  elimination  of 
all  the  hassles  concerning  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  Ethics 
Committee,  which  Isn't  tised  to  doing  any- 
thing strenuous.  He  could  be  banished  forth- 
with to  San  Clemente  to  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Mr.  Nixon  tn  compiling  a  selective 
history  of  the  Watergate  period — and  the 
leaking  of  same. 


EVERYONE  WANTS  ECONOMY 
WITHOUT  THE  "ME" 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTA11VES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  unbalanced  budgets,  infla- 
tion, and  an  unsound  economy  is  that 
many  Americans  seek  to  use  government 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  for  themselves 
the  earnings  of  others. 

Instead  of  believing,  as  we  once  did, 
that  every  individual  was  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  his  labor,  we  now  seem  to  be 
adopting  the  philosophy  that  whichever 
group  can  bring  enough  muscle  to  bear 
on  the  political  process — whether  they  be 
farmers,  teachers,  businessmen,  or  labor 
union  members — will  be  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. We  are.  as  is  by  now  well  known, 
giving  away  not  only  the  money  we  re- 
ceive in  taxes,  but  billions  which  we  do 
not  have  at  all.  The  result:  inflation,  un- 
employment and  a  host  of  econtxnic  ills. 

Many  who  speak  loudest  about  econ- 
omy in  Government  do  not  really  mean 
it.  They  oppose  every  Grovemment  sub- 
sidy except  the  one  which  is  received  by 
their  own  group. 

In  an  important  article  In  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  oui'  former 
distinguished  colleague,  Walter  H.  Judd, 
recalls  that — 

Onoe  when  I  represented  a  Minneapolis 
district  in  Congress,  a  Republican  business- 
man who  normally  decried  deficit  spending 
berated  me  for  voting  against  a  bill  which 
would  have  brought  several  million  federal 
dollars  into  our  city.  My  answer  was,  "Where 
do  you  think  federal  fvmds  for  Minneapolis 
come  from?  People  in  St.  Paul?" 

Dr.  Judd  writes  that — 

Everyone  Is  for  economy — without  the  me. 
Indeed,  my  years  in  public  Ufe  taught  me 
that  politicians  and  citizens  alike  invariably 
claim  that  government  spending  mtist  be 
restrained — except  where  the  restraints  cut 
off  federal  dcdlars  flowing  into  their  cities, 
their  businesses,  or  their  pocketbooks. 

It  is  essential  that  Americans  show 
sdf-control,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
funds  provided  by  Government  with 
others  but,  most  important,  with  the 
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f imds  they  seek  from  the  public  Treasm-y 
for  thonselves. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
important  article  by  Walter  Judd  en- 
titled, "Everyone  Wants  Economy — 
Without  the  Mel",  as  it  appears  in  the 
February  1976  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
and  Insert  It  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 
EvERTONE  Wants  Economt — Without  the 
Me! 
t  By  Walter  H.  Judd ) 

On  August  12,  1974,  Just  days  after  becom- 
ing President,  Gerald  R.  Ford  addressed  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress.  With  a  grin,  be 
turned  toward  House  Spes^er  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma.  "Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  I  am  a 
little  late  getting  around  to  it,  but  confes- 
sion is  good  for  the  soul.  I  have  sometimes 
voted  to  qiend  taxpayers'  money  for  worthy 
federal  projects  In  Grand  Bapids  while  I 
vigorously  opposed  wasteful  spending  boon- 
doggles in  Oklahoma." 

The  President's  remarks,  while  made  in 
Jest,  are  nevertheless  a  perfect  illustration  of 
a  maxim  that  I  have  seen  proved  over  and 
over  again:  "Everyone  Is  for  economy — with- 
out the  me!"  Indeed,  my  years  in  public 
life  taught  me  that  politicians  and  citisens 
alike  invariably  claim  that  government 
spending  must  be  restrained — except  where 
the  restraints  cut  off  federal  doUars  flowing 
into  their  cities,  their  businesses  or  their 
pocketbooks. 

Of  course,  legislators  take  inconsistent 
positions  because  the  voters  back  home  de- 
mand it.  Once,  for  example,  when  I  repre- 
sented a  Minneapolis  district  in  Congress,  a 
Republican  businessman  who  normally  de- 
cried deficit  spending  berated  me  for  voting 
against  a  bill  which  would  have  brought  sev- 
eral million  federal  dollars  into  our  city.  My 
answer  was:  "Where  do  you  think  federal 
funds  for  Minneapolis  come  from?  People  in 
St.  Paul?" 

Legislators  who  yield  to  these  pressures 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  federal 
spending  is  out  of  control.  Not  untU  1962 
did  the  budget  exceed  tlOO  bUlion.  By  1971 
it  had  passed  $200  billion,  and  by  fiscal 
1975,  $300  billion.  Within  another  year  it 
may  exceed  8400  billion. 

Wliat's  more,  this  avalanche  of  spending 
is  proceeding  without  regard  to  revenues. 
Some  experts  now  say  that  it  wUl  be  a  strug- 
gle to  keep  the  budget  deficit  for  1976  down 
to  $75  bUllon.  Deficits  in  15  of  the  last  17 
years  have  fueled  an  inflation  so  virulent  that 
the  dollar  has  lost  much  of  its  value.  The 
1947  dollar  is  now  worth  less  than  45  cents. 
If  we  continue  this  reckless  course,  it  wUl 
soon  be  worth  no  more  than  a  nickel. 

As  Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon  put 
it  recently:  "Nobody  likes  Inflation,  but  we 
love  what  causes  it.  We  love  the  government 
spending  programs  that  lead  to  massive  defi- 
cits and  rtinaway  inflation."  Consider  this 
small  sampling  of  the  staggering  new  de- 
mands that  special-Interest  groups  are  now 
presenting  to  Congress: 

Teachers,  represented  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  want  a  broad  national 
health-insurance  plan  and  beefed-up  federal 
aid  to  education.  Cost:  $60  billion  a  year. 

The  country's  elderly,  represented  by  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
want  increased  Social  Security  benefits  and 
other  assistance.  Cost:  $6  to  $7  billion  a 
year. 

Organized  labor,  represented  by  the  APL- 
CIO,  demands  a  public-service  employment 
program,  new  programs  for  the  unemployed 
and  stepped-up  public  works.  Cost:  $21  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  cities,  represented  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  want  Increased  revenue 
sharing,  a  public  Job  program,  expanded 
urban  renewal,  and  VS.  aid  for  communities 
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with  high  unemployment.  Cost;  tl2  billion 
a  year. 

But  Just  a  list  of  new  demands  doesn't 
i^how  how  immediate  the  crisis  Is.  The  N«- 
tional  Chamber  of  Conunerce  estimates  tlimt 
Rome  13  major  bills  moving  through  Congress 
right  now  would.  If  enacted,  add  MO  billion 
to  thw  year's  projected  budget  deficit— pubh- 
::ii;  it  over  the  $100-blUlon  mark. 

Clearly,  the  fight  for  rea.sonab:e  federal 
spending  can  be  won  oiUy  If  all  .segments 
of  our  society  curb  their  demands  on  govern- 
ment. The  stakes  are  high,  for.  as  British 
historian  Alexander  Tytler  warned  nearly  200 
years  ago: 

"A  democracy  cannot  exi.st  as  a  permanent 
form  of  b'overnment.  It  can  only  erist  until 
the  voters  duicover  they  can  vote  themiielvfc< 
largetis  out  of  the  public  treasury.  From  that 
moment  on.  the  majority  always  votes  for  the 
candidate  promising  the  most  beneflu  from 
the  public  treasury — with  the  result  that 
demotracy  collap.ses  over  a  loos©  fiscal  poltcv. 
al'*^ty>  to  be  followed  by  a  dictatorship." 


AMERICO  CORTESE  REELECTED 
PROTHONOTARY  OP  PHILADEL- 
PHIA COURTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENJ<STLV.^NW 
I.V   I  HK  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENT.X  riVF^ 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  armoimce  tlie  reelection  of 
Americo  Cortese  as  prothonotary  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia. 
The  81  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Judges  made  a  unanimous  re- 
election decision  for  a  thiid  term,  which 
w-ill  last  until  April  1979. 

I've  known  "Rio"  Cortese  most  of  my 
life,  first  when  he  v.as  a  yoim«  lawyer 
who  -shared  an  ofSce  with  my  late  uncle. 
H.  Jerome  Jaspan,  Esq.  We  often  met 
later  while  I  was  serving  in  tlie  State 
legislature  in  Harrisbuig,  where  "Rlc" 
ipent  much  time  lobbying  for  worth- 
v.liile  causes. 

"Ric"  Cortese  Ls  known  tliroughout 
Pennsylvania  for  his  efficiency  and  in- 
tricate knowledge  of  legal  procedure.  As 
prothonotary.  he  now  heads  an  office  In 
PliUadelphia's  City  Hall  with  140  staff 
members,  handling  thousands  of  cases 
each  year.  He  also  sen-es  as  clerk  of  the 
municipal  court,  and  is  responsible  for 
thousands  of  additional  cases.  Hia  ex- 
ceptional legal  skills  and  very  heavy 
schedule  have  not  interfered  witli  Ric's 
w  ai-m  concern  for  others.  He  always  has 
a  word  of  encouragement,  and  spend.s 
much  of  his  time  working  for  other."!  in 
fraternal  and  service  organizations. 

His  activities  and  service  in  the  Son?? 
of  Italy  are  well-known  to  ib:  members 
throughout  the  State. 

I  would  like  to  share  witli  iny  col- 
loiigues  an  article  from  tlie  Son.s  of  Italy 
Times  March  1  which  recognizes  thi.s 
Philadelphia  attorneys  exceptional  legal 
service : 

.A?.ti;arco   V.   CoRxr^s   Rkelei  n  o   Pro;  icon  ■- 

TABT   OF   PhILADIXPHIA   COtHITS 

Americo  V.  CMi»se.  Esq  .  Prothonotary  of 
the  Court  of  Comnion  P'.ena  of  rhlladelphta. 
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has  Just  been  re«^ted  for  a  third  thiee- 
year  term  in  this  Post  by  the  Board  of 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
declsioa  of  the  Board,  which  has  81  judges, 
was  unanimous.  The  new  term  begins  April 
1.  1976.  and  will  extend  to  April  1,  1079. 

Although  Mr.  Cortese  is  a  life-long  Re- 
publican, the  heavily  preponderant  Demo- 
cratic Board  of  Judges  overlooked  party  lines 
in  recognizing  Mr.  Cortese  s  exceptional  ca- 
pacity, and  proved  performance  as  Prothono- 
tary. He  is  known  throughout  the  Judiciary 
and  the  legal  fraternity  for  his  top  efficiency, 
and  off-the-cuff  command  of  all  the  Intrica- 
cies of  legal  procedure  and  substantive  law. 

For  the  past  bU  years  Mr.  Cortese  has 
I'.eaded  an  office  that  utilizes  the  services  of 
HO  persons.  They  are  scattered  on  several 
floors  of  City  Hall.  He  ha.s  only  one  Deputy, 
but  he  Informs  us  that  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture one  or  two  additional  attorneys  will  be 
added  to  the  staff  to  as,slbt  him  In  handliiiti 
the  ever  increasing  load  that  tails  on  tliN 
ofSce. 

About  60,000  cfiurl  cases  are  proce.->.-*d  :tii- 
iiually  by  the  Prothonotary's  office.  About 
one  million  legal  documents  are  drawn  up 
annually  in  this  work.  This  Includes  appeal--, 
which  go  to  the  higher  appellate  courts  ol 
the  State.  In  addition;  Mr.  Cortese  functions 
as  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court,  handling 
another  60,000  cases  annually.  Tlie.se  are  civil 
caries  Involving  sums  up  to  •1.000.00. 

The  Prothonotary  works  hand  In  h.;^.ii1 
wi'h  all  the  Judge-,  of  the  two  Courts.  He 
dea!->  with  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  lav.  - 
vers,  not  only  Philadelphia  lawjers,  but  law- 
yers from  aU  over  the  State,  for  under  the 
present  Pennsylvania  Constitution,  a  Penn- 
sylvania lawj'er.  who  Is  admitted  to  practice 
by  the  Si'prt'ine  Court,  may  practice  In  au.v 
Coun;y  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Cortese  began  in  City  Hall  many  years 
ago  as  an  As.«istant  District  Attorney,  making 
an  enviable  reputation  In  prosecuting  over 
10.000  cases  Involving  major  crimes  and  mur- 
der, and  in  investigating  and  prosecuting  dis- 
repuUble,  vice-infested  Uquor  Ucensed  es- 
tablishmenu,  for  which  he  received  editorial 
praise  from  the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  BiUletln. 

Tor  almost  a  generation  he  has  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  served  for  an  unprecedented  two 
teroLs  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bar  Association,  a  record  which  has 
been  unmatched.  He  has  also  served  on  sev- 
eral other  Bar  Association  Committees,  in- 
cluding the  Judiciary  Conunittee,  the  Coui- 
nUtte©  on  Criminal  Justice  and  Law  En- 
forcement, and  the  By-hiv.s  CunitnUtef  and 
many  others. 

He  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitutlona!  Convention  1967  68.  and 
helped  to  draft  "he  npiv  I'eiMi--yivania  Judi- 
ciary Article. 

His  .activity  and  .sen  ire  iis  the  Order  .''ons 
of  Italy  are  well  known  to  tlie  members  01 
the  Order.  He  completed  two  terms  as  Grand 
Venerable  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  later  tv.o  terms  as  Supreme  Ven- 
erable of  the  Supreme  Lodjre,  Order  Sons  of 
Iralv  in  America  and  Canada,  iniikiii;;  Jilin 
unique  m  this  respect. 

O.i  -e'.eral  occasion.s  in  the  retetit  pa.-^t  he 
lno  ijeen  called  to  the  White  Hoii^e  by  Die 
President. u!  occupant  fcir  ainsuU:a;f>n  or  a.s 
a  guest. 

llip  government  of  the  Republic  oT  Italy 
Jui-  repeatedly  honored  him  in  tiie  Order 
Star  of  Italian  Solidarity.  He  hold-  one  ol  the 
liit;he-t  A.wirds   !:i   ihli  C>rde.^  the  "Grande 

Ill  l;'74  hi-  lece.ved  tiie  Hiniiai.uantiu  Ci- 
tation Award  and  Honorary  Ecumenical  Me- 
dallion from  the  Hou.se  of  Prayer  For  All  I^o- 

p  e    ;  I  :■  .»;.d  iH^HKer  ^Tfe;.-.  Pi.iiiuleiphia, 
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MEXICO  FIGHTS  EflRDGS,  DESERVES 
U.S.  THANKS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Ml  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  par- 
ticularly would  like  to  call  tlie  attention 
of  Members  to  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Carl  Rowan  describing  the  strong 
and  effective  efforts  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  dent  in  the  drug 
production  and  traffic  that  Is  so  dev- 
astating to  many  of  our  Nation's  minor- 
ity and  disadvantaged  citizens,  par- 
ticularly youth.  As  Mr.  Rowan  writes: 

The  American  people  owe  a  special  thanks 
to  Mexico. 

He  concludes  hks  article  by  pointing 
out  that — 

I  applaud  Mexico  for  being  a  good  neigh- 
iKir  especlaUy  since  I  have  a  himch  that 
Mexican  officials  know  the  drugs  are  being 
u.sed  to  dehumanize  blacks,  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans  and  others  who  already  have 
l)een  brutalized  by  poverty,  semi-enforced 
ignorance  and  bigotry. 

Mr.  Rowan's  article  clearly  sets  forth 
Mexico's  cooperation  in  tlie  diive  to  con- 
trol the  drug  problem  in  the  United 
States  aiid  gives  the  facts  and  the  fig- 
ures. 

But  cooperation  is  not  a  one-wav 
street.  The  United  States  should  also 
cooperate  by  showing  its  own  desire  to 
assist  Mexico.  In  particular,  for  example, 
I  recently  introduced  B.B..  12001,  legisla- 
tion designed  to  stimulate  US.  tourists 
of  medium  and  modest  means  to  visit 
Mexico  through  a  limited  tax  deducticm. 
On  January  26  of  this  year  I,  along  with 
Senator  Mansfield,  proposed  President 
Luis  Echeverrla  of  Mexico  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  1976.  I  point  out  that  Mr. 
Rowan's  article  shows  the  leadership 
that  President  Eclieverria  has  given  the 
antidi-ug  effort. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  join  me  in 
these  and  similar  efforts  to  adopt  and 
implement  a  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive policy  toward  our  nearest  southeni 
neighbor.  The  ailicle  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  8.  l;t76| 

Th\n;-:s  to  Mi  xko  for  DRfc  ^^IT^>RT 

(By  Carl  T.  Row  am 

loiALA.  Mtxico.— If  you  are  a  parent  of 
leenajiers,  or  of  griide-sclioolcis  ior  that  niat- 
.er,  I  hope  >ou  iic-led  President  Fords  recent 
leiiiarii  tliat  tro'ililes  .villi  hard  driit;s  iiuie 
liecoiue  more  acute  in  America  >  big  citie.-» 
a;;d  alui.g  Uie  Mexican  border 

Here  In  the  Hliih  Sierras  I  have  sppu  a 
S;limp-.e  ol  what  tlie  government  oi  Mexico 
:.->  dning  to  destroy  the  raw  .soiu-ce.s  of  the 
lieroia  and  nianjuana  that  have  brouglU  pro- 
lOLind  griet  to  --o  many  l.'.nnlles — especiallT 
ill  the  U.S.  Tlie  American  pcc'ple  owe  a  spe- 
>.  '..il  tliaiitii  lo  Me.\lco. 

11"  we  were  moving  as  rutl.le.ssiy  and  relent- 
lessly against  tho^e  in  the  illegal  drug  busi- 
ness as  Mexico  is  (especially  against  the  bi? 
pa-.hers  and  bribe-taking  police  offlclalst. 
and  If  we  got  the  same  kind  of  cooperation 
ironi  France,  Turkey.  Colombia  and  other 
I'l'iaine^  a^    .c  a.-^e  ^pttins:  tiom  Mexico,  the 
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drug  problem  in  America  would  not  be  any- 
where near  the  curae  it  Is. 

Last  Nov.  ao,  Mexican  InteUlgenoe  moA  law- 
enforcement  officials  figured,  tbat  aome  16,000 
plots  or  fields  of  opium  popples  aai  mari- 
juana had  been  planted  in  mountain  areas 
and  other  almost  Inaccessible  qwts.  Mexican 
troops  and  an  armada  of  60  bellcoptera  and 
planes  spraying  tlie  herbicide  Oromoxone  are 
destroying  aU  16,000  "plantatloos." 

Gertz  Manero,  the  softopoken  deputy  at- 
torney general  who  directs  Mexloo's  war  on 
drugs,  says  that  If  the  attorney  general's 
office  continues  to  spend  as  It  has  In  recent 
months,  Mexico  wUl  sh^  out  100  mllUon 
pesos  a  year  ($8  mllUon)  to  destroy  the  basic 
sources  of  drugs. 

Some  Mexicans  delight  In  declaring  that 
It  is  simple  good-nelgbborllneas  which  moti- 
vates them  to  q>end  so  much  to  combat  a 
problem  that  Is  not  Mexico's,  but  which  Is 
begun  by  racketeers  In  the  States,  completed 
by  gangsters  In  the  U.S..  with  U.S.  elUzens 
mostly  the  victims.  Gertz  Manero  Is  not  so 
self -laudatory. 

"Mexico  does  not  have  a  grave  drug  prob- 
lem now,"  be  told  me,  "But  we  would  have  a 
grim  problem  In  the  future  If  we  did  not  mot 
now." 

President  Luis  Echeverrla  told  me  tbat  blg- 
tlme  drug  traffickers  now  sneak  Into  Mexico 
in  small  planes  and  pay  for  <bTiga  with  ma- 
chine guns  and  other  weapons.  Iliese  guns 
have  been  used  to  kill  at  least  40  IfHXlcans 
trymg  to  wipe  out  the  source  at  beroln  and 
marijuana. 

And  let  it  be  understood  tbat  the  crop- 
destnictlon  program  Just  completed  Is  no 
once-and-lt's-over  operation.  Mexican  fcvces 
d&troyed  20,000  beroln  fields  and  14,000 
marijuana  crops  In  1975,  but  new  fields  bloom 
this  year. 

Mexico's  commitment  to  wiping  out  tbe 
drug  traffic  goes  beyond  defoliation  of  pcqipy 
plants.  In  the  last  three  months  964  drug  ar- 
rests have  been  made,  Ineludlng  145  for- 
eigners. 120  from  tbe  United  Statea.  In  1978. 
8,441  alleged  drug  trafllcksrs  mn  mppn- 
hended,  including  832  foreigners,  tbe  vast 
majority  from  tbe  United  States. 

When  Mexico  moves  against  drug  peddlen. 
Mexico  Is  very,  very  serious.  No  ball,  a  mini- 
mum sentence  of  five  years  and  three  months, 
and  no  parole. 

The  Mexicans  admit  that  tbetr  prisons  are 
not  country  clubs.  It  probably  Is  true  that  the 
Mexicans  have  treated  some  of  our  drag  ped- 
dlers In  ways  tbat  would  cause  i^Miplexy  In 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

But  MexlcolB  laws  regarding  drugs  are 
harsher  than  ours.  President  Echeverrla  told 
me  that  be  will  continue  to  give  U.S.  traf- 
fickers "the  same  treatment  we  give 
Mexicans." 

I  applaud  Mexico  for  being  a  good  neigh- 
bor— especially  since  I  have  a  buncb  tbat 
Mexican  officials  know  tbe  drugs  are  being 
used  to  dehumanize  blacks,  Spanlsb-speaklng 
Americans  and  others  who  already  have  been 
brutalized  by  poverty,  seml-enfOTced  Igno- 
rance and  bigotry. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF   MICRIQAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
senior  citizens  are  finding  themselves  In- 
creasingly overburdened  as  the  cost  of 
living  continues  to  rise.  Older  Ameri- 
cans, especially  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Mdoe  has 
pubUflhed  flndlngB  which  show  that  many 
senior  cltJaens  overpay  their  taxes  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  tax  law 
and  tax  forms. 

Because  many  older  Americans  can- 
not afford  to  seek  expert  tax  advice  on 
wluit  deductions  they  are  eligible  for,  I 
am  Insoting  a  checklist  of  itemized  de- 
ductions prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  which  may  prove  helpful  to  our 
senior  citizens. 

Checklist  of  Itemized  Deductions  for 
Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  KXFKNSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  tbat  they  exceed  3% 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
16,  Form  1040). 

INStmANCE   PBEMItTUS 

One-half  of  medical,  bo^ltal  or  health  in- 
surance premltims  are  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Is 
subject  to  the  3  %  rule. 

DKUCS   AND   ICEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  15.  Form 
1040). 

OTHER  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor). 

Acupuncture  services. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) . 

Artificial  Umbs  and  teetb. 

Back  stipports   (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Braces. 

Ci4>ltal  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  tbe  extent  that  tbe 
cost  of  tbe  capital  expenditure  exceeds  tbe 
Increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect dearly  tbe  Increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs 

CSilropodlst 

Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized 

Oonvalescent  bome  (for  medical  treatment 
only) 

Crutches 

Dental  services  (e.g,  cleaning,  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teetb) 

Dentures 

Dramatologlst 

Eyeglseses 

Food  or  beverages  ^>eclally  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) 

Oyneoologlst 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 

Home  health  services 

Ho^ltal  expenses 

Insulin  treatment 

Invalid  chair 

Lab  tests 

L^readlng  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 

Neurcdoglst 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 

OcctqMtlonal  therapist 

Ophthalmologist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Oral  surgery 

Osteopath,  licensed 
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Pediatrician 

Physical  examinations 

Physician 

Physical  therapist 

Podiatrist 

Psychiatrist 

Psychocmalyst 

Psychologist 

Psychotherapy 

Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

Speech  therapist 

Splints 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  tmder  Medicare 

Surgeon 

Telephone/' tele  type  special'  comxnuulca- 
tions  equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  e:q>ense8  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7t  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  (m*  to  preserve 
general  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  Income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  tbe  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  tbe  sales  tax 
paid  <Mx  the  purchase  of  five  claws  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  bomes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  bome 
when  you  are  your  own  oontractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  groes  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensatton  payments.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-tenn  c«4>ltal 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance payments). 

ooHTRnnmoNS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  so  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (ime  IS,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  <Kganlmtlons,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
Uterary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  paro- 
chial scbo<^  Is  not  deductible).  Fair  mar- 
ket value  of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  for  charitable  ptir- 
poses.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
special  rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7c  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tails)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
In  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities   (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charit- 
able organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  wbUe  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  iinrelated  student  in  taj^Mtyer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  wltb  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  Is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 
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INTXKBST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchase^  (televLsion.  WHSher, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bauk  credit  card — can  deduct  the  flnanca 
charge  aa  Interest  If  no  part  Is  tor  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  iir,  ps:  lyatidn  fees. 
or  similar  charge». 

Points — deductible  a.-<  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  pro-  ides  thai 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  leudiT  s  money 
Not  deductible  it  poitut  reiire.'-fii!  charge.-; 
for  services  rendered  bv  the  leuumg  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  poiius  are  .strMce  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  a.-,  interest  i.  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  bv  .s*-ller  (ure  treated  a.s  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represein  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized  i 

Penalty  for  prepayment  i  f  ;«  mortgage — 
deductible  a.s  interest. 

Revolving  charge  Rccoimt..^— niitv  deduct 
the  "flnance  charge"  if  the  charije^  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
moiitblv. 

Ofhei-  cliarge  accouiu.s  fur  lUsiaMinent  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  di  6't  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  uf  tlie  un- 
paid balance  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  <.r 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  vcar 

CASUALTY    OR    THt  FT    LOSSK^i 

t'.isualty  (eg.,  tornado,  flc>od.  .<<torii\.  ftre, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  neglljrencei  or  then 
loKses  to  nonbusiness  property—  the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  l.s  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  m  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  ca.«- 
ualty.  or  (2)  your  adjusted  bas>is  la  the  prop- 
erty. This  amouut  must  be  further  reduced  by 
any  insurance  or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the 
case  of  property  held  lor  personal  \\»e.  by  the 
•  100  limitation.  Tou  may  use  form  4684  for 
computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CUILO  AND  DISABLED   DEPENDENT  CARE   EXPFNSKS 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  employment-re- 
lat.ed  expenses  incurred  it\  obtaining  care 
for  a  (1)  dependent  who  is  lUider  15,  (2) 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  dependent, 
or  (3)  disabled  spouse.  The  maximum  allow- 
able deduction  id  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a 
year).  As  a  general  rule,  employment-related 
experises  are  deductible  only  if  Incurred  for 
.services  for  a  qualifying  individual  in  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  excep- 
tion exists  for  child  care  expenses  (a.s  dis- 
tinguished from  a  disabled  dependent  or  ;i 
disabled  spouse).  In  this  case,  expenses  out- 
side the  household  (e.g..  day  care  expendi- 
tures) are  deductible,  but  the  maximum 
deduction  is  >200  per  month  for  one  child. 
$300  per  month  for  two  children,  and  $400 
per  month  for  three  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gros.s  iiuome 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  eKceed.<  *18,00o,  the 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  »2  of 
income  above  this  amoiuit  For  lurther  infor- 
mation about  cinid  and  dc-pendent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  50?..  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  n-  nUHbie  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offlce.- 

MLSCEIXaNEC'CS 

AiUnony  and  .separate  main '.en, tin  e  tpe- 
ruKlic  payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casunlty  loss  or  to  deter- 
n\lne  the  fair  market  valtie  <•{  charitable  con- 
iribtitions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparatKjn  of  income  ta.\  return. 

Co.st  of  tools  for  emplojee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  » 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  .safe-deposit  b<><  for  in- 
come-producing property 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fe«s  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  pubUoAttons. 

Telephone  and  pontage  in  connection  witii 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  unlform.s  required  for  em- 
I)lovmeiii . 

Special  safely  apparel  (eg  ,  .iteel  toe  safety 
shoch  or  lielmetM  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Biixiness  entertaliunent  expense^, 

Bii-iiiHs,s  j<ift  expen.ses  not  exceeding  ^25 
[.ej   leclpieiu 

Employment  aMCMcy  .fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances 

CfttiX.  of  a  periodic  p)ivs.c..l  examination  il 
required  by  emplover. 

Co.st  ol  liLstallation  and  maintenance  oi  a 
leiephone  reciulred  by  tiu'  taxpayei'.s  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

CoMt  of  lx>nd  il  required  for  employment. 

Ivxpeu-ses  of  an  otfue  ii\  your  home  if  em- 
[)li>ym»'!it  requires  It. 

Pa\meiits  made  h\  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  >our  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  .skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
p.ivers  may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(hue  33.  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  51.  Form  1040).  for  campaign  contri- 
buiions  to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal. 
Stme  or  local  oftice  in  any  primary,  general 
or  special  election  The  deduction  or  credit 
is  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  .sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or 
local  elective  public  ofllce,  (2)  national  com- 
miiiee  of  a  n.^i tonal  political  party,  (3)  State 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  Is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  llling  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political  con- 
tribution, with  a  $25  ceiling  ($50  for  couples 
liling  Jointly) . 

Presidential  F.lcction  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of 
these  items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publicafion.s  and 
additional  forms  by  contacting  vour  IochI 
IluS  office. 

oriirR    TAX    RFTIEF    MEASITRES    I'OR    OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Itiqvircd  to  f:!r  u 
tax  return  if 
ftro.ss  income 
Filing  ^lutiH  i,>t  at  least — 

Si!.;;;e  (under  age  65i.  $2,3.50 

.Single  ( age  65  or  older  I 3.100 

Qualifying  widow(er)    under  65  with 

dependent  child 2,650 

Oualifylng  widow(er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent    child 3.400 

M-irried  couple   (both  spouses  uuder 

65)   filing  jointly 3.400 

Married  couple  ( 1  spouse  65  or  older  i 

liling   jointly 4.150 

.'.Tarried   couple    (both  spoiues  65  or 

older)  fiiinn  Jointly ^       4.  »oo 

M;irried  nling  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. 

Beside.,  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  .*750  because  of  age.  You  are  considered  65 
on  the  day  before  your  65th  birthday.  Thti-s, 
if  your  65th  birthday  is  on  January  1,  1076, 
you  will  be  entitled  to  the  additional  $750 
personal  exemption  because  of  ate  for  vour 
l')75  Federal  income  tax  return 
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Taj  Credit  for  Peraonal  exemptions. — In 
addition  to  the  $760  personal  exemption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  Is  available  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  No  additional 
$."10  credit  IH  available.  howt*ver.  beciuxe  of 
age  or  bltndne.ss. 

Multiple  Support  Afireementi. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  Ave  tests  are  met; 
(1)  Support.  (2)  gross  income,  (3)  member 
of  iiousehold  or  relationship,  (4)  cltizen- 
Mhlp.  and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some 
ca.ses.  two  or  more  indlvidUBls  provide  sup- 
port tor  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. However,  it  still  may  be  possible  lor 
one  of  the  individuals  to  he  entitled  to  a 
itiT.M)  dependency  deduction  if  the  following 
requirements  are  met  for  multiple  support. 

1 .  Two  or  more  persorts — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  pertion  as  a  dependent  If  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  tlian  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  ol  tho.se  wlio  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10''  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  hut  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  llie  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  de- 
pendency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple 
Support  Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this 
purpor>e. 

Sale  ol  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
poifcrx. — A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
irom  gross  Income  part  or.  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  hi.,  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
I  lie  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property 
as  his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  fr<Mn 
gross  income  of  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
ttieir  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000.  an  election  may  be  made 
to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio 
of  $20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange 
of  Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  In  deter- 
mining what  gain,  U  any,  may  l>e  excltided 
by  an  elderly  taxpayer  wlien  he  .sells  his 
home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  if  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  Is  allowed  if  (1) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Publication  623  (Tax  Information  on 
Selling  Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Itetircment  Income  Credit. — To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
l)e  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident.  (b>  have  re- 
ceived earned  Income  In  exce.ss  of  $600  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975.  and 
(c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "retire- 
ment Income."  Five  types  of  income — pen- 
sions, annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends  in- 
cluded on  line  15.  Form  1040.  and  gross  rents 
from  Schedtile  E,  Part  II,  column  (b)  -  qunl- 
ily  for  the  retirement  income  credit. 

Ilie  credit  Is  IS-^I,  of  the  le.sser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  iu- 
coine,  or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
SeciuMiy  l>enetit«  or  RuUroad  Retirement  an- 
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nuitles)  and  earned  Income  (depending 
upon  the  tsxpayer's  age  and  the  amouut  of 
any  earnings  be  may  have) . 

if  the  taiq>ayer  is  under  82,  the  $1,524  fig- 
ure Is  reduced  t>y  the  amount  of  earned  In- 
come in  excess  of  $900.  For  peisona  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  thla  amount 
is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  Income 
In  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus  the 
total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IBS  com- 
pute his  tax,  he  answers  the  questions  for 
columns  A  and  B,  and  he  completes  lines 
2  and  6  on  Schedule  R — ^relating  to  the 
amount  of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Ban- 
road  Retirement  annuities,  earned  Income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  Income  (pensions, 
annuities.  Interest,  dividends,  and  rents). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "BIC"  on  line 
17,  Form  1040. 

Older  Americans  should  also  be  aware 
of  the  special  payment  or  credit  available 
under  the  recently  enacted  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

This  payment,  called  the  earned  in- 
come credit,  is  available  to  persons  with 
total  incomes  of  less  than  $8,000  during 
1975  and  the  payment  can  amoimt  up  to 
$400.  Total  income  Includes  earned  in- 
come from  salaries,  wages,  tips  or  other 
employee  compensation,  and  self-em- 
ployment earnings. 

For  individuals  with  incomes  up  to 
$4,000,  the  refundable  credit  is  10  percent 
of  their  earned  income  only,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $400.  Quallfled  worlEers  with  in- 
comes between  $4,000  and  $8,000  also  are 
entitled  to  the  credit,  but  the  amount 
of  the  payment  decreases  $1.  for  every  $10 
of  earned  income  or  adjusted  gross  in- 
come over  $4,000.  No  credit  is  allowable 
for  those  with  incomes  of  $8,000  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  income  requirement, 
taxpayers  must  have  maintained  a  home 
in  the  United  States  for  the  entire  year 
for  themselves  and  at  least  one  depend- 
ent child  who  was  under  19  years  of  age 
of  a  full-time  student. 

In  addition,  senior  citizens  who  have 
found  that  they  overpaid  their  taxes  in 
prior  years  may  file  an  amended  Tax 
Form  1040X  to  correct  this  situation. 
This  form  must  be  filled  out  and  sub- 
mitced  within  3  years  after  the  original 
return  was  due  or  within  2  years  after 
the  tax  'was  paid,  on  the  basis  of  which- 
ever is  later. 


SWITZERLAND  AND  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OBKOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  arti- 
cle which  follows  is  from  The  Portland 
Oregonlan  of  Feb.  18,  1976.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  concerning  problems 
and  alternative  solutions  to  them  that 
confrwit  every  one  of  us.  I  hope  Mem- 
bers will  find  it  as  useful  and  informa- 
tive as  I  do: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

World's  GaEATSsx  Hydbo-Powex  Usek.  Swit- 
esaLAND  Btill  Needs  Nucleak  Help 

(By  Forrest  T.  Se  John  W.  Rieke) 

Switzerland  has  the  world's  most  inten- 
sively developed  hydro-electric  pover  re- 
source, rivaled  perhaps  by  New  Zealand. 
Norway.  Sweden  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  ite  hydro  sources,  despite  full  develop- 
ment, meet  only  one-sixth  of  Switzerland's 
energy  needs  for  heat,  tran^Mrt,  factories 
and  farms.  TIiIb  beautiful,  vertical  land,  in 
fact,  must  import  costly  Uquid  fossU  fuels  to 
meet  three-fovirths  of  its  total  energy  de- 
mands. 

More  than  6.3  million  Swiss  live  in  22 
sovereign  cantons  within  the  16,000 -square 
miles  of  high  mountains  and  narrow  vaUeys. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  land  Is  non- 
productive, another  fourth  is  forested.  The 
remaining  half  of  the  land  is  used  for  graz- 
ing of  livestock  and  the  growing  of  food 
crops. 

Switzerland  has  made  the  transition  from 
a  rural,  agricultural  society  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury to  an  industrialized  nation,  with  urbsm- 
laatlon  expanding  to  the  northern  cities 
along  Its  great  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  upper 
reachee  of  the  Btalne  and  the  Rhone  rivers. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  shares  close  parallels 
With  Switzerland.  They  share  similar  pat- 
terns of  energy  resource  development,  espe- 
cially the  hydro  projects,  and  they  share  a 
concern  for  protection  of  a  natural  and  love- 
ly environment.  Moreover,  both  Switzerland 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  startled  in 
1973  to  learn  of  their  heavy  reliance  on  Im- 
ported oil  and  gas. 

The  Swiss  hydro-electric  sites  have  an 
annual  output  of  30.000  million  kilowatt 
hours,  but  to  meet  electricity  demands  in  the 
country,  the  hydro  j>ower  must  be  supple- 
mented by  6,000  mlUlon  kilowatt  hours  pro- 
duced by  thermal  power  stations. 

Recognizing  that  any  sudden  or  large 
shift  away  from  fossil  fuels  could  ndse  seri- 
ous supply  problems,  the  Swiss  government 
and  utlUtles  have  accelerated  the  move  into 
nuclear  power  generation. 

The  recent  staggering  increase  In  the  cost 
of  petroleum  caused  the  Swiss  Department 
of  Energy,  Transport  and  Communications  to 
appoint  a  top-level  conunlssion  In  June,  1974, 
to  review  national  energy  needs  and  future 
strategies. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  commis- 
sion will  recommend  that  future  increase  in 
electric  power  needs  be  met  by  nuclear  reac- 
tors. The  commission's  final  report  is  antici- 
pated in  mld-1977. 

The  Swiss  Confederation's  electrical  indus- 
try Includes  1,200  distribution  companies 
and  organizations,  but  only  a  few  electric 
producers.  Neither  the  federal  nor  the  can- 
tonal (state)  governments  own  electric  pow- 
er plants,  except  for  those  plants  which  sup- 
ply federal  railroads. 

Besponslbillty  for  maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  present  and  new  electric  capacity 
lies  with  a  half  dozen  major  utilities,  a  few 
larger  cities  and  the  electrified  Swiss  Railway 
System. 

■ma  Swiss  electric  power  grid  is  connected 
with  France,  Ctermany  and  Italy  by  nine 
400.000-voIt  transmission  lines.  Analogous  to 
our  own  intertie  system  in  the  Northwest, 
theee  lines  afford  appropriate  power  exchange 
and  have  assured  highly  efficient  electric  pro- 
duction and  use  in  Switzerland  and  neigh- 
boring nations. 

Switzerland,  indeed,  has  traveled  a  zigzag 
course  to  reach  its  present  energy  system.  By 
plebiscite  in  the  mid-1950s,  the  cantons  and 
voters  transferred  power  of  legislation  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  to  the  confederation 
(national  government) . 

In  1959,  after  substantial  debate,  both 
houses  of  the  Swiss  Parliament  approved  a 
national  system  of  licensing  for  nuclear  reac- 
tor builders,  subject  to  fulfillment  of  statu- 
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tory  requirements — a  system  much  like  that 
of  our  own  Nuclear  R^iilatory  Commission. 

A  federal  commission  for  the  safety  of 
atomic  Installations  was  established  In  1960; 
it  is  staffed  and  assisted  by  the  section  for 
Safety  of  Nuclear  Installations,  an  arm  of  the 
Swiss  OlOce  of  Energy. 

The  Swiss  Minister  of  Transport,  Com- 
mnnicatlons  and  Energy  is  responsible  for 
granting  a  license  to  build  and  operate  a 
nuclear  power  station.  Before  issuing  one, 
the  minister  must  first  secure  approval  from 
the  Commission  for  Safety  and  Atomic  In- 
staUations,  solicit  the  views  of  the  canton  of 
location  and  obtain  favorable  consideration 
from  the  Federal  Commission  for  Nature  and 
Countryside  Conservation. 

The  applicant  must  secure,  in  addition,  a 
variety  of  building  permits  from  cantonal 
and  municipal  agencies.  These  local  require- 
ments vary  because  of  durerencee  In  geog- 
raphy, river  systems,  ix>pulatlon  density  and 
other  factors. 

There  are  three  nuclear  plants  operating 
in  Switzerland  today,  each  unit  approxi- 
mately 350,000  kilowatts  In  size,  (about  one- 
third  the  output  of  the  Trojan  nuclear  plant) 
and  each  using  direct  river  cooling.  Tliey 
began  operation  in  1969,  1971  and  1972  re- 
spectively. 

Three  new  900.000  kilowatt  nuclear  sta- 
tions are  under  construction  along  the  Aare- 
Bhlne  river  complex.  All  will  have  cooling 
towers  similar  to  the  one  at  Trojan. 

Environmental  objections  to  thermal  pol- 
lution forced  the  Swiss  to  use  these  towers 
and  delayed  licensing  of  the  new  plants  and 
the  start  of  construction  to  the  extent  that 
several  Swiss  utmtles  sought  power  from 
other  sources.  For  example,  once  the  nuclear 
stations  became  delayed,  the  Swiss  utUities 
arranged  long-term  participation  In  financ- 
ing and  sharing  the  output  of  new  power  re- 
actors at  Pessenhelm  and  Bugey  in  Prance. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Swiss  nuclear  re- 
actors under  construction,  four  more  re- 
actor uixits  are  in  various  stages  of  plaiming. 
AU  of  the  nuclear  plants  In  Switzerland, 
those  operating  or  planned,  are  light  water 
reactors.  Most  are  of  United  States  design, 
both  pressurized  water  and  boiling  water 
types,  though  a  newer  pressiurlzed  water 
model  comes  from  the  Kraftwerk  Union  of 
Germany. 

Light  water  reactors  ai-e  expected  to  meet 
the  nation's  energy  needs  for  the  next  two 
decades,  according  to  the  Federal  Office  of 
Nuclear  Energy.  But  this  subject  will  be  clar- 
ified by  the  ad  hoc  committee  report  in  1977. 

Nuclear  fuel  manufacture,  reprocessing 
and  distribution  of  high  level  radioactive 
wastes  are  handled  by  extra-national  con- 
tractors. Nuclear  fuel  for  the  light  water 
reactors  has  been  purchased  from  ven- 
dors in  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
"turn  key"  conditions  in  the  purchase  of  the 
reactor  hardware. 

Management  of  spent  fuel  and  radioactive 
wastes  is  not  yet  a  problem  in  Switzerland. 
Low  and  medium  level  wastes  are  accommo- 
dated by  onslte  storage,  as  Ilqxiids,  solids  or 
concentrated  amalgams  with  bitumen  or 
concrete. 

A  method  and  facility  for  incineration  and 
concentration  of  the  wastes  baa  been  devel- 
oped at  the  Research  Center  at  Wuereollngen 
and  sites  for  fut\ire  sub-surface  repositories 
for  nuclear  w-aste  are  currently  under  review. 

High  level  wastes,  bearing  sudk  »»m**^*'« 
as  Plutonium,  wlU  be  sent  for  reprooeasing 
in  France,  Belgium  and  the  United  King- 
dom, all  of  whom  want  a  sizable  share  of  the 
fuel  reprocessing  business  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Swiss  are  aware  of  the  possible  future 
use  of  Plutonium  and  other  reactor  products 
as  fuel  for  the  projected  generation  of  breeder 
reactors  and  are  ooneldwing  opUoas  tor  re- 
turn at  some  futva«  time  of  partially  re- 
processed reactor  wastes  to  build  breeder 
fuel  stockpiles. 
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ThoUfeU  llie  Swiss  ha\e  i.ho.->eii  to  h-t  othei' 
iintious  handle  their  fuel  manufttcuire,  re- 
processiug  and  waste  disposal,  nviclear  re- 
'^parch  has  not  been  ignored  in  this  nation. 
In  1955.  the  Swiss  government  and  interested 
private  industries  Jointly  established  th» 
Swiss  Federal  Iiistltute  for  Rt-actor  Research 
nt  Wuerenlingen.  Since  1960.  this  research 
fHCility  has  been  exclUMvelj  goverinneii'iil. 
operated  in  as-soclallon  witli  Federal  In- 
stitutes of  Technology  at  Zi.ik'.i  and  Lau- 
-aime. 

Ihe  principal  auivs  of  the  reiictor  liisLitute 
;ir  Wuerenlingen  include  proinoiion  of  re- 
scarrh  and  development  worlc.  iraiiiii.g  of 
soieu'lsts  and  technical  staffs  and  piovlsLon 
of  information  to  federal  authorities,  utilities 
and  others.  The  institute  is  staffed  by  more 
than  500  technicians  and  scientists  uiul  hits 
a  1976  budget  oi  55  million  Swiss  francs  ($21 
nnllion) . 

Research  has  focused  on  carbide  Ir.els  wa.ste 
concentration  by  Incineration,  high  tem- 
perature gas  turbines,  cooling  tower  tech- 
nology and  other  current  concerns  of  the 
nucleiir  Industry.  Close  links  exist  between 
Wuerenlingen  research  establishnienls  in  the 
C'Mted  States.  United  K;MS;dr<ni.  Germany 
and  other  nations. 

In  Switzerland,  as  elsev.'iu-re.  .surxeillance 
and  regulation  of  nuclear  enterprises  have 
strained  the  resource  of  federal  aurhorittes 
The  industry  has  grown  fa.ster  than  Its  reg- 
ulators. Authority  Is  diffused  among  several 
agencies,  catisiug  needless  regulatory  redun- 
dancies, and  Inspectors  are  siretciied  thinly 
In  combination,  these  elements  hr, ie  delayed 
construction  and  Increased  costs. 

Rail  and  highway  authorities  ui  all  o: 
Wistf-ni  Europe  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
confer  on  safety  and  transport  of  dangerous 
explosnes,  chemicals  and  radioactive  mate- 
rials. 

Public  health  officuil.s  in  tlii!>  Sw  is-.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  advise  that  any  regula- 
tions emanating  from  these  trans-Europe  dis- 
'iissions  will  conform  to  lutematlonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  stanr'.ards  on  tran.sport 
of   radioactive   materials. 

Meanwhile,  environment.il  opposition  to 
nuclear  energy  in  Switzerland  has  grown 
steadily.  It  has  been  applied  at  '■he  cantonal 
level,  affecting  use  of  rivers  as  a  source  of 
crMjiiiif;.  causing  changes  In  plant  design  and 
<:t>*l.tvuig  completion  of  nuclear  stations. 

ou  the  other  hand,  government  pressure 
lo  proceed  witli  nuclear  development  has 
speeded  up  in  liyht  of  the  li'T.l  inl  embargo 
b^   li.e  OPEC  nations. 

a; I  ot  these  pres.sure.s  l5a\e  stiiied  a  vigo- 
rous Swi.ss  response.  In  tiie  summer  of  1974, 
the  Federal  Department  ot  Ene:>;',-.  Transport 
and  Communications  created  a  select  com- 
mittee of  specialists  to  formulate  a  new. 
comprehen.slvp  enertry  po'.icy  for  Switzerland. 

This  commi'tee  include.s  representatives 
from  Industry,  national,  cantonal  and  mu- 
nicipal governments,  elec'nc  utiliries  scien- 
tific facvilties.  medicine,  economic  planning 
and  a  meteorologic  institute.  The  committee 
is  instructed  to  determine  the  ohiec-.ives  of  a 
national  energy  policy  and  to  denne  optimal 
short,  medium  and  loiw'erni  iiiea?,ures  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

The  final  draft  of  Swi'-^erlardK  energy 
policy  la  expected  to  focu-  f.-.i  .iciequate  en- 
ergy supplies,  maintenance  o:  employment 
levels,  reduction  of  political  and  economic 
dependence  on  foreign  nations  in  partic- 
ular, unilateral  dependence  i.  and  protection 
ol  people,  maintenance  of  a  worlliwhile  en- 
vironment and  conservatmu  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  all  sounds  like  a  replny  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence in  the  United  States,  but  the  Swiss 
are  confident  that  its  approach  to  a  new  na- 
tional energy  policy  will  avoid  the  political 
quagmire  which  has  de'.^ved  XJ  S  plannlnt; 
a!>rt  ji  'ion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  EIGHT  SURPRISES— OR  HAS 
THE  WORLD  GONE  TO  HELL? 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

«V  OIOROIA 

IN    IHt,  iluLSE  OF  REPHLStMAi  ivt..- 
Tuesday.  March   9.  1970 

Mr  McOONALP  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Sueaker,  for  a  number  of  years  now  we 
have  been  virtually  inundated  bv  a  flood 
of  propaganda  cl/kiniing  the  imminent 
demi.se  of  civilizaKion  due  to  our  iioUuted 
environment.  If  we  do  not  soon  die  gasp- 
ins  lor  lack  of  qxygen,  we  will  be  choked 
to  death  by  c^bon  monoxide  or  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  unless,  of  course,  we  do  not 
first  shrivel/iip  and  die  of  dehydration 
due  to  laek  of  water  which  we  were 
afraid  to^rink  for  fear  of  being  i)oi.soiied 
to  dealrn  by  pesticides. 

AhQ  who  will  be  to  blame?  We  will,  of 
codrse.  For  it  is  our  technology,  our  prog- 
ress, our  industrialization,  that  is  alleg- 
edly catising  all  this  pollution.  Our  prob- 
lems would  be  solved,  however,  if  we 
would  simply  do  an  about  face  and 
march  back  to  the  cave.  Think  how  rosy 
life  would  be  living  in  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  wild  animals,  deadly  perms  and 
the  unpredictable  elements. 

And.  incredibly,  many  of  those  who 
piopagate  such  diivel  actually  mean  It. 
Like  hordes  of  locu.st.s.  they  wish  to  strip 
our  civilization  clean  of  the  life-saving 
and  life-enliancing  .Jioducts  of  science 
and  technolopy — and  advocate  laws  to  do 
.ui.>-t  that. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  destruction  of 
freedom,  capitalism  and  industrializa- 
tion— not  merely  the  elimination  of  pol- 
lution— is  their  goal.  Nevertheless  they 
attempt  to  get  away  with  this  by  trying 
to  cash- in  on  honest  fears  engendered  by 
their  myths  about  the  alleeed  horrors  of 
pollution. 

Thus  it  i.s  Important  to  point  out  that 
these  myths  are  totally  transparent  and 
unsupported  by  facts.  In  fact,  scientific 
evidence  often  establishes  the  truth  of 
tlie  exact  opposite.  An  excellent  demon- 
stration of  this  is  provided  by  Di'.  John 
J.  McKetta.  a  chemical  engineer,  in  the 
following  article  printed  from  the  Winter 
197.5  L«sue  of  Highway  User  Quarterly: 
Tirr  Eicnr  StRPRiSEs— Oh  Has  th.-^  Wor.rn 
Gone  to  Hell 
(By  Dr.  John  J.  McKetta i 

On  March  27.  1973.  I  heard  Gamer  led 
.A'tn.-trong  say  over  the  television: 

•  There  is  no  way  you  can  have  any  optl- 
m:-.m  for  the  continuation  of  life  on  this 
earth  becaii.se  of  tlie  pollution,  overpopula- 
tion, and  results  of  technolotflial  advances." 

It  bothers  me  that  there  nre  so  many  pur- 
veyors of  gloom  who  talk  about  the  liopele.ss- 
ness  of  our  future.  There  is  an  eniire  spec- 
trum, from  ^ero  to  infinity,  of  vie  v.s  and  ac- 
tion', on  almost  any  problem 

Lets  take  the  pollution  problem  for  ex- 
ample We  all  know  there  are  still  s:on)e  com- 
panies and  cities  which  put  toxiv-  gases  and 
liquids  into  our  air  and  stre.ims.  It's  almost 
unbelievable  that  many  of  our  large  cities 
still  discharge  raw  sewage  or  only  partially 
treated  sewage  into  our  streams.  Both  indus- 
try and  tlie  cities  should  be  stopped  Imme- 
diately from  these  flagr:ua  violations. 

On  the  other  extreme  we  have  tlin.s.-  people 
who  wish  to  have  dl^«l  tiled  \vnt«T  in  tlie 
srreimi--  a'.d  /.to  p.ir'iriili'.ies  m   ihr    <i'iiios- 


piiere.  The.se  are  impossible  concentrations 
and  could  not  be  attained  even  If  we  had  no 
people  on  this  earth. 

The  answer,  obviously,  is  somewheie  be- 
tween these  two  extremes. 

Just  like  most  of  you,  I  am  a  family  man. 
My  lovely  wife  and  I  have  four  wonderful 
clilldren.  It  is  my  wish  that  they  have  clean 
air  to  breathe  and  clean  water  to  drUik.  Not 
di.stilled  water  nor  absolutely  pure  air,  but  I 
do  want  them  to  have  odorless,  non-toxic, 
dean  air,  and  clean  water.  I  believe  we  still 
have  a  great  deal  of  environmental  work  to 
do  in  the  USA.  I  believe,  however,  that  ex- 
tremism is  bad  on  either  end. 

We're  all  deeply  concerned  about  reports 
of  the  destruction  of  our  environment  as  a 
result  of  technological  reckle.saness,  over- 
population, and  the  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  preservation  of  nature.  As  Chairman  of 
the  National  Air  Quality  Commission,  I  have 
to  read  great  amounts  of  technical  literature 
in  this  area.  I've  turned  up  a  lot  of  evidence 
that  I'd  like  to  share  with  you. 

Some  of  the  people  who  are  filled  with 
jiloom  and  believe  we  have  no  future  blame 
our  apparent  demise  on  the  Judeo-Christlan 
ethnic  that  it  Is  Gods  will  that  man  exploit 
nature  for  his  proper  ends  and  that  we  have 
overdone  It. 

Others  recommend  that  we  go  back  2-500 
years  and  embrace  the  practices  of  druidism. 
Many,  many  people  express  a  disdain  for 
science  and  mistrust  In  technology  In 
general. 

They  say  our  automobiles  are  no  longer  a 
wondrous  method  of  freeing  man  from  his 
immobility,  but  instead  have  become  terri- 
ble polluters  and  will  ultimately  ijecome  piles 
ot  Junk  which  will  desecrate  the  landscape. 
Electricity,  which  has  been  the  most  con- 
venient form  of  energy  ever  available,  has 
come  hito  disrepute.  The  bad  Industry  that 
produces  electricity  is  looked  upon  as  an 
evU  organization  of  the  establishment  whose 
objective  la  to  create  new  radiation  hazards 
with  nuclear  power  plants,  cut  down  trees, 
.stick  poles  Into  the  ground  and  pump  smoke 
into  the  air. 

It's  a  gloomy  picture  Urdeed.  But  I've  found 
out  this  outlook  is  not  Justified.  1  hope 
you'll  understand  that  I  understand  elemen- 
tary science  and  engineering,  and  that  I  am 
not  an  emotional  supporter  of  any  particu- 
lar "side"  of  ecology.  Some  of  the  facts 
I  will  mention  will  surprise  many  of  you.  I 
CiUi  assure  you  that  my  conclusions  are  sup- 
ported by  evidence  that  is  difficult  to  inter- 
piet  in  any  other  way. 

1.    WHy   IS  THF   OXYC.FN    DISAPf'EARINC ' 

My  first  surprise  concerns  the  air  we 
breathe.  Yoti  have  been  reading  that  we  are 
.serlou.sly  depleting  the  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  replacing  it  with  toxic  substances 
>ucli  as  carbon  monoxide. 

Throughout  my  formal  education  I  have 
;ilway.s  been  taught  that  oxygen  in  our  at- 
mosphere is  supplied  by  green  plants  usin? 
the  process  of  photosynthesis.  It  is  known 
that  plants  tHKe  in  carbon  dioxide,  and 
througli  activation  by  sunlight,  combine  car- 
bon dioxide  with  water  to  make  starches 
and  cellulose,  and  give  oh  oxygen.  In  this 
way  the  whole  chain  of  plant  and  animal  life 
is  .siisi allied  by  energy  liom  the  sun.  When 
the  vegetable  or  animal  inateriHls  thus  pro- 
diued  are  eaten,  burned,  or  allowed  to  decay 
they  combine  with  oxygen  and  return  to 
the  carbon  dioxid;-  and  water  from  whence 
they  came.  W**  .ill  know  this.  Then,  what  i^' 
the  surprise.' 

Surprise  Number  One  is  that  most  of  tlie 
oxygen  in  the  atmo.sphere  doesn't  come  from 
photofiynthcsls.  The  evidence  is  now  over- 
whelming that  photosynthesis  is  Jti.st  Inade- 
quate to  have  produced  the  amount  of  oxygen 
that  is  present  In  our  atmosphere.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  produced 
by  photosynthesis  Is  Just  exactl>  enough  to 
ci'iivcrt   the  plant   tissue  back  lo  tlie  i-.irbon 
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dioxide  and  water  from  which  It  came.  In 
other  words,  the  net  gain  In  oxygen  due  to 
photosynthesis  la  extremely  small.  TTie  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  had  to  come  from 
another  source.  The  most  Ukely  poKiblllty 
involves  the  pbotodlssociation  of  water  rtiipar 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  by  high-energy  rays 
from  the  sun  and  by  cosmic  rays.  This  proc- 
ess alone  could  have  produced  (over  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth  4.5  x  10  »  years)  about  seven 
times  the  present  mass  of  oxygen. 

The  significance  of  this  Information  is  that 
the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  Is 
virtually  unlimited.  It  is  not  threatened  by 
man's  activities  in  any  significant  way.  If  all 
the  organic  material  on  earth  were  oxidized, 
it  would  reduce  the  atmospheric  concentra- 
tion of  oxygen  by  less  than  1  percent.  We  can 
forget  the  depletion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  get  on  with  the  'solution  of  more 
serious  problems. 

2.   CABBON    MOXOXIDE    WUi.    XILI.    US    ALL! 

As  you  know,  the  most  toxic  component  of 
automobile  exhaust  is  carbon  monoxide.  Each 
year  man  adds  270  million  tons  of  carbon 
monoxide  to  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  this 
comes  from  automobiles.  The  scientists  are 
concerned  about  the  accumulation  of  this 
toxic  material  because  they  know  that  it  has 
a  life  in  dry  air  of  about  three  years.  For  the 
past  several  yeans,  monitoring  stations  on 
land  and  sea  have  been  measuring  the  carbon 
monoxide  content  of  the  atmosphere.  Since 
the  ratio  of  automobiles  In  the  northern  to 
the  southern  hemisphere  Is  9:1,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  northern  hemisphere  would 
have  a  much  higher  concentration  of  atmos- 
pheric carbon  monoxide.  The  true  measure- 
ments show,  however,  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  carbon  monoxide  amounts  between 
the  hemispheres  and  that  the  overall  concen- 
tration in  the  air  is  not  Increasing  at  all.  In 
fact,  they've  found  higher  concentrations  of 
carljon  monoxide  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  than  over  land. 

Early  in  1971,  scientists  at  the  Stanfoitl 
Research  Institute  hx  Palo  Alto,  Cal..  dis- 
closed that  they  bad  done  some  experiments 
in  smog  chambers  containing  soli.  Tliey  re- 
ported that  carbon  monoxide  rapidly  disap- 
peared from  the  chamber.  Next,  they 
sterilized  the  soil  and  then  found  that  now 
the  carbon  monoxide  did  not  disappear.  They 
quickly  identified  the  organisms  reqwnslble 
for  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  removal  to  be 
fungi  of  the  aspergiUus  (bread  mold  and 
penicillin  types).  These  organisms,  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  are  using  all  of  the  270  mil- 
lion tons  of  the  CO  made  by  man  for  their 
own  metabolism,  thus  enriching  the  soils  cf 
the  forest  and  the  fields. 

This  does  not  say  carbon  monoxide  is  any 
less  toxic.  It  does  say  that,  in  ^Ite  of  man's 
activities,  carbon  monoxide  will  never  build 
up  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  dangerous  level 
except  on  a  localized  basis.  To  put  things  in 
perspective,  let  me  point  out  that  the  average 
concentration  of  CO  in  Austin,  Tex.,  Is  about 
1.5  parts  per  million.  In  downtown  Hotiston, 
in  heavy  traffic,  it  sometimes  builds  up  to  15 
or  20  ppm.  In  Los  Angeles  it  gets  to  be  as 
high  as  35  ppm.  In  parUng  garages  and  tun- 
nels it  is  sometimes  50  ppm. 

Here  lies  Surprise  Number  Two  for  you: 
Do  you  know  that  the  CO  content  of  cigar- 
ette smoke  is  42.000  ppm?  The  CO  concentra- 
tion In  practically  any  smoke-filled  room 
grossly  exceeds  the  safety  standards  we  al- 
low in  our  laboratories.  I  don't  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  35  to  50  ppm  CO  should  be  ignored. 
I  do  mean  that  there  are  so  many  of  us  who 
subject  ourselves  to  CO  concentrations 
voluntarily  (and  involuntarily)  that  are 
greater  than  those  of  our  worse  polluted 
cities,  including  Holland  Tunnel  In  New 
■Vork,  without  any  catastrophic  effects.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual  for  CO  concentrations  to 
reach  100-200  ppm  range  In  poorly  ven- 
tilated, smoke-filled  rooms.  Incidentally,  If  a 
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heavy  smoker  spends  several  hours  without 
smoking  in  highly  polluted  city  air  contain- 
ing 35  ppm  of  CO  ^ncentratlon,  the  concen- 
tration of  CO  in  fails  blood  will  acttiaUy  de- 
crease! In  the  broad  expanse  of  otir  natural 
air,  CO  levels  are  'totally  safe  for  htmian 
l>elngs. 

Incidentally,  93  percent  of  the  CO  comes 
from  trees  and  greeneries  (3.5  billion  tons 
per  year).  Only  7  percent  comes  from  man 
(270  million  tons  per  year). 

3.    OXmES  OF  NrmOCEN  WILL  CHOKE  US ! 

I  have  l>een  extremely  impressed  by  the 
various  research  efforts  on  the  part  of  petro- 
leum, automotive,  and  chemical  companies 
to  remove  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  in  the  tali  pipe  gas  of  oiu* 
automobiles.  I've  read  about  the  brilliant 
work  of  Dr.  Haagen-Smit  that  showed  that 
the  oxides  of  mtrogen  play  a  critical  role  in 
the  chain  reaction  of  photochemical  smog 
formation  in  Los  Angeles.  Oxides  of  nitrogen 
are  definitely  problems  in  places  where  tem- 
perature inversions  trap  the  air. 

But  we've  all  known  for  many  years  that 
nature,  in  addition  to  man,  also  produces 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  Number  Three  Sur- 
prise (and  shock)  is  that  most  of  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  come  from  nature.  If  we  consider 
only  nitric  oxide  INO)  and  nitrogen  dioxide 
the  best  estimates  are  that  97  percent  is 
natural,  and  only  3  percent  is  man-made. 
If  we  also  consider  nitrous  oxide  (N.O)  and 
amines,  then  it  turns  out  that  99+  percent 
is  natural  and  less  than  1  percent  is  man- 
made. 

Nature  makes  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  several 
ways.  Biological  action  and  organic  decom- 
position produce  most  of  the  N.O  and  NO. 
In  fact,  the  great  saltpeter  deposits  of  South 
America  are  a  result  of  perpetual  thunder- 
storms over  the  Andes.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  in 
rainwater  react  with  minerals  of  the  soil  and 
end  up  as  saltjjeter  when  the  water  evapo- 
rates. 

The  great  abundance  of  marine  life  be- 
tween Antarctica  and  the  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  also  attributed  to  the  nitrate  run-off 
from  the  Andes  which  initiates  plankton 
growth,  thus  setting  off  a  whole  chain  of  food 
in  which  fishes  and  sea  animals  eat  each 
other,  ending  on  the  top  with  the  blue  whale. 

The  significance  of  this  is  tliat  even  if  we 
are  100  percent  successful  in  onr  removal  of 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  combustion 
gases,  we  will  still  have  more  than  99  percent 
left  in  the  atmosphere  which  is  produced  by 
nature.  Sometimes  I  think  nature  laugtis  at 
us. 

4.    THE  DEATH  OF  LAKE  ERIZ 

We've  all  read  for  some  time  that  Lake  Erie 
is  dead.  It's  true  that  the  beaches  are  no 
longer  swimmable  in  the  Cleveland  area  and 
the  oxygen  content  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
is  decreasing.  This  is  called  eutrophlcation. 
The  blame  h«us  been  placed  on  phosphates 
as  the  cavLse  of  this  situation.  Housewives 
were  urged  to  curb  the  use  of  phosphate  de- 
tergents. In  fact,  for  several  years  phosphate 
detergents  were  taken  off  the  market.  There's 
been  a  change  in  law  since  scientific  evidence 
proved  that  the  phosphate  detergents  were 
'not  the  culprits  and  never  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  market  in  the  first  place. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  scientific  evidence 
that  I've  been  able  to  find  on  the  subject. 
The  study  shows  that  the  catise  of  the  eu- 
trophlcation of  Lake  Erie  has  not  been  prop- 
erly defined.  This  evidence  suggests  that  If 
we  totally  stopped  using  phosphate  deter- 
gents it  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  eutrophlcation  of  Lake  Erie.  Many  ex- 
periments have  now  t>een  carried  out  that 
bring  Surprise  Numlier  Four — that  it  Is  the 
organic  carbon  content  from  sewage  that  is 
using  up  the  oxygen  in  the  lake  and  not  the 
phosphates  in  the  detergents. 

The  reason  tiiat  the  Cleveland  area 
beaches  are  not  swimmable  is  that  the  coll- 
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form  bacterial  count  is  too  high,  not  that 
there  is  too  much  detergent  in  the  water. 

Enlarged  and  improved  sewage  treatment 
facilities  by  Detroit,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and 
Cleveland  will  be  required  to  correct  this 
situation.  Our  gart>age  disposal  units  do  far 
more  to  pollute  Lake  Erie  than  do  the 
phosphate  detergents.  If  we  put  in  the  proper 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  the  lake  will 
sparkle  blue  again  in  a  very  few  years. 

Incidentally,  we've  all  heard  that  Lake  Sv.- 
perior  is  so  much  larger,  cleaner  and  nicer 
than  Lake  Erie.  It's  kmd  of  strange,  then,  to 
learn  that  in  1972  and  1973  more  tons  of 
commercial  fish  were  taken  from  Lake  Erie 
tliau  were  taken  from  Lake  Superior. 

Former  Gov.  Jotin  J.  Oilligan  of  Ohio  de- 
clared war  on  pollution  in  general  and  on 
thermal  pollution  in  particular.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  thermal  pollution  problem  re- 
veals that,  t>eyond  any  question  of  doubt, 
the  sun  is  by  far  the  greatest  thermal  pol- 
luter of  Lal^e  Erie.  Gov.  Oilligan  announced 
that  he  would  "back  legislation  Tnniring  it 
unlawful  to  Increase  the  temperature  of  the 
water  by  more  than  one  degree  over  the 
natural  temperattu^."  I  dont  know  what  he 
will  do  with  the  sun  breaking  the  law,  since 
as  we  all  know,  the  natiual  temperature  of 
Lake  Erie  is  changed  by  tlie  sun  more  than 
4Qop  every  year  between  winter  (33''F)  and 
summer  (75=P-(-).  The  natural  life  in  the 
lake  accommodates  this  cliange  in  great 
fashion,  as  it  has  for  many  thousands  of 
years.  According  to  my  calculations,  if  we 
would  store  up  all  of  the  electricity  pro- 
duced in  Ohio  in  a  whole  year  and  use  it 
exclusively  for  heating  Lake  Erie  all  at  one 
time,  it  would  heat  the  entire  lake  less  than 
3  lOthsof  I'F. 

In  terms  of  localized  heating  we  must 
remember  that  we  already  have  hundred.s  of 
power  plants  pouring  warm  water  into 
streams  and  lakes.  Forty  of  these  are  nuclear 
power  plants.  Evaluation  of  the  effect  of 
these  from  an  ecological  point  of  view  is  that 
"thermal  pollution"  is  a  less  descriptive  and 
less  appropriate  term  than  Is  "thermal  en- 
richment." There  are  no  species  disappear- 
ing. No  ecological  catastrophes  or  problems 
have  appeared.  Some  of  the  best  fishing  loca- 
tions in  the  country  are  near  the  warm  water 
outlets  of  these  power  plants. 

S.    I>DT    IS    THE    WOBST    THING    THAT    EVEK    HAP- 
PENED  TO  TJS 

DDT  and  other  chlorinated  compounds  are 
suppKtsedly  endangering  the  lives  of  man- 
kind and  eliminating  some  bird  ^>ecies  by 
the  thinning  of  the  egg  shells  of  birds.  There 
is  a  big  question  mark  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  true.  From  the  readings  ttiat  I  have 
done,  the  experiments  were  conducted  In 
such  a  manner  that  positive  conclusions 
could  not  t>e  drawn  from  them.  Even  If  it  is 
true,  It's  quite  possible  tliat  the  desirable 
properties  of  DDT  greatly  otitnuml>er  the  un- 
desirable ones. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  of  Dr.  Norman  E. 
Borlaug,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  banning  of  DDT.  He  won  the 
Nol>el  Prize  because  he  was  able  to  develop  a 
new  strain  of  wheat  that  can  double  the  food 
production  per  acre  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  it  is  grown. 

Dr.  Borlaug  said,  "If  DDT  is  banned  by  the 
United  States,  I  have  wasted  my  life's  work.  I 
have  dedicated  myself  to  finding  better  meth- 
ods of  feeding  the  world's  starving  popula- 
tion. Without  DDT  and  other  important 
agricultui-al  chemicals,  our  goals  are  simply 
vinattainable. " 

As  I  read  into  this  matter,  I  find  that  DDT 
has  had  a  miraculous  Impact  of  arresting  in- 
sect-borne diseases  and  Increasing  grain  pro- 
duction from  fields  once  ravaged  by  insects 
According  to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
malaria  fatalities  alone  dropi>ed  from  four 
million  a  year  in  the  1930s  to  less  than  one 
million  per  year  in  1968.  Other  insect-b-orne 
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diseases,  such  as  encephalitis,  yellow  fever, 
and  typhus  fever  showed  similar  declines. 
Surprise  Number  Five  Is  that  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  100  million  human  beings  who 
would  have  died  of  these  afHlctloiis  are  alive 
today  because  of  DDT.  Incidentally,  recent 
tests  indicate  that  the  tliinning  of  bird  egg 
shells  may  have  been  caused  by  mercury  com- 
!>ounds  rather  than  DDT! 

6.    WK'BX   KILLING    OFF    TOO    .MANY    SPECUIS 

Many  people  feel  that  mankind  in  respon- 
sible for  the  disappearance  of  the  animal 
species.  It  is  possible  that  In  -son-.e  instances 
man  may  hasten  the  disappearance  of  cer- 
:titu  species.  However,  the  abundance  of  that 
evidence  Indicates  that  he  has  very  little  to 
do  with  It.  About  50  species  are  expected  to 
disappear  during  this  century.  It  Is  also  true 
that  60  species  became  extinct  diirln^'  the 
last  century  and  50  spiecles  the  century  be- 
fore that,  and  so  on. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Juices  of  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla  points  out  that  about  100  million  spe- 
cies of  animal  life  have  become  extinct  since 
life  began  on  this  planet,  about  3  billion 
years  ago.  Animals  come  and  animals  dis- 
appear. This  is  the  essence  of  evolution,  a.? 
Mr.  Darwin  pointed  out  many  3'ears  ago. 
Mankind  is  a  relatively  recent  visitor  here. 
Surprise  Number  Six  is  that  he  h&s  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
millions  of  species  that  preceded  him. 

In  fact,  one  of  man's  failures  Is  that  he 
has  not  been  successful  in  eliminating  a 
single  Insect  species — In  spite  of  his  all  out 
war  on  certain  undesirable  ones  in  recent 
vear« 

7       MAN     I.S    THK     RFAl.     Pi 'l.I.f  I  f  il  ■ 

Hc';e3  the  Seventh  Surp;-Kse!  The  In'e  Dr. 
WilUnm  Pecora  calculated  that  all  of  man's 
.«ir  pollution  during  his  thousands  of  years 
of  life  on  earth  does  not  equal  the  amount 
of  particulate  and  noxious  gases  from  jtist 
Three  volcanoes  ^K^akotoa.  Indonesia — 1883; 
Mt  Katmal,  Alaska — 1012:  Hekla,  Iceland — 
U'47). 

Dr.  Pecora  pointed  out  that  natiure's  pure 
vater  Is  not  so  pure  after  all.  Here  are  a  few 
of  his  example? : 

The  natural  springs  feeding  the  Arkansas 
fnd  Red  Rivers  carry  approximately  17  tons 
of  salt  per  minute. 

The  Lemonade  Springs  in  New  Mexico  carry 
;\pproxtmately  900  pounds  sulphuric  acid  per 
million  pounds  of  water.  (This  la  more  than 
10  times  the  acid  concentration  In  coal  mine 
clL->chargefl  ) 

The  Mississippi  River  carries  over  two  mll- 
Uon  tons  of  natural  sediment  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  each  day. 

Let'n  go  hack  to  the  good  old  days 

D<>n't  believe  the  tra-^h  about  the  happy 
'..ves  that  people  once  had  before  all  this 
!ias*y  industrialization  came  along.  There 
uas  no  such  thing.  One  of  my  19-year-old 
students  once  asked  me,  "What  have  all  these 
2000  years  of  development  of  Industry  and 
civilization  done  for  us?  Wouldn't  we  have 
been  happier  in  100  B.C.?"  I  said,  "No. 
chances  are  97  out  of  100  that.  If  you  were 
v.iM  a  poor  slave,  you'd  be  a  poor  f.vrmer,  liv- 
ing at  bare  subsistence  level." 

■When  people  think  of  ancient  times,  they 
ihiuk  of  themselves  as  members  of  aristoc- 
racy. They  are  sitting  in  the  Agora  in  Athena 
'.Lstenlng  to  Socrates,  in  the  Senate  House  in 
Rome  debating  with  Cicero,  riding  on  horses 
as  knights  of  Cliarlemagne's  time.  They  are 
never  slaves,  never  peasants  But.  that's  what 
most  of  them  would  be. 

My  wife  once  said  to  nie.  "If  *e  lived  150 
.ears  ago,  we'd  have  no  trouble  getting  .serv- 
ants." I  said,  "If  we  lived  130  years  a^o,  we'd 
be  the  servants." 

Let's  consider  what  life  was  really  like  iu 
.America  Just  150  years  ago.  For  one  thing, 
we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  pollution  very 
l'>r<— hecatL-ie  life  was  very  brief.  Life  ex- 
[•-^'r-Mf  y  of  iiia'.es  whs  abovit  38  years   It  wae 
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a  gruelling  38  years.  The  work  week  was 
72  hours.  The  women's  lot  was  even  worse. 
They  worked  98  hours  a  week  scrubbing 
floors,  making  clothes  by  hand,  bringing  in 
flre  wood,  cooking  in  heavy  iron  pots,  fighting 
oft  Insects  without  pesticides.  Most  of  the 
clothes  were  rags  by  present-day  standards. 
There  were  no  fresh  vegetables  in  winter. 
Vitamin  deficiency  diseases  were  prevalent. 
Home3  were  cold  In  winter  and  sweltering 
in  the  summer. 

Epidemics  were  expected  yearly  and 
chances  were  high  that  they  would  carry 
oft  some  members  of  the  immediate  family. 
If  you  think  the  water  pollution  is  bad  now, 
It  was  deadly  then.  In  1793,  one  person  in 
every  five  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  died  In  a 
single  epidemic  of  typhoid  as  a  result  o< 
polluted  water.  Many  people  of  that  time 
never  heard  a  symphony  twchestra,  or  trav- 
eled more  than  20  miles  from  their  birth- 
place during  their  entire  lifetime.  Many  In- 
formed people  do  not  want  to  return  to  the 
•  pararlise"  of  150  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  sim- 
ple llf'»  was  not  GO  simple. 

H'e  arc  practicing  icitchcrajt 

In  every  age  we  have  people  practicing 
v.itcli^raXt  in  one  form  or  another.  I  used  to 
think  that  the  people  of  New  England  were 
irrational  in  accusing  certain  women  of  being 
witches  without  evidence  to  prove  It.  8up- 
po<>e  someone  accused  you  of  being  a  witch? 
How  could  you  prove  you  were  not?  It  la 
impossible  to  prove  unless  you  can  give 
evidence. 

It  is  precisely  this  same  witchcraft  prac- 
tice that  is  t>eing  used  to  deter  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants.  The  opponents 
are  saying  that  we,  the  builders  and  owners 
of  these  plants,  are  witches  and  It  Is  up  to 
us  to  prove  that  we  are  not.  The  scientific 
evidence  Is  that  the  nuclear  power  plants, 
constructed  to  date,  are  the  cle&nest  and 
least  polluting  devices  for  generating  elec- 
tricity so  far  developed  by  man.  We  zkeed 
electricity  to  maintain  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  have  reached,  but  to  the  extreme 
environmentalista  we  are  witches.  We  should 
be  burned  at  the  stake! 

We  hear  the  same  accusations  about  lead 
compounds  from  the  gasoline  engine.  Oiu 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  no  evi- 
dence that  there  has  even  been  a  single  case 
of  death,  or  even  illness,  from  lead  in  the 
air  coming  from  burning  of  gaeoUne,  but 
they  still  Insist  that  we  must  remove  the  lead 
from  the  gasoline. 

^  To  the  EPA  we  are  witches.  They  have  no 
>vidence.  No  proof.  We  are  pronounced 
guilty!  And  yet  you  know  that  gasoline  needs 
bome  additives  to  prevent  engine  knocks.  If 
we  don't  use  tetraethyl-Iead,  well  have  to 
use  aromatic  compoundi',.  aome  aromatlcs  are 
carcUiogeulc.  We  knoW  thatl  The  use  of  un- 
leaded gasoline  also  used  up  to  20  percent 
more  crude  oil.  (Incidentally,  the  real  reason 
for  r::noving  lead  from  gasoline  was  because 
U  was  suspected  that  lead  poisoned  the 
catalyst  in  the  emission  control  unit.  Now 
we  have  good  evidence  that  it  Isn't  the  lead, 
but  ethylene  bromide  which  is  the  poisoner.) 

Fruni  what  we  read  and  hear  It  would 
seem  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  Impending 
doom  A  scientific  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
does  not  support  this  conclusion.  Of  course 
we  h.tve  some  undesirable  problems  attrib- 
uted to  technological  activities.  The  solution 
of  these  problems  will  require  a  technical 
iiudei.-<tandlng  of  their  nature — not  through 
einotioiiS.  The>  cannot  be  solved  unless  prop- 
erly identified,  which  wUl  require  more  lecn- 
iilcally  traliied  people— not  less. 

I  a^ree,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  did,  that  if 
the  public  is  properly  informed,  the  people 
will  make  wise  decisions.  The  public  has  not 
been  (getting  all  of  the  facte  on  matters  re- 
lating to  ecology.  This  Is  the  reason  why  I 
am  writtiig  on  this  subject  today — as  a  tech- 
nical man  and  as  a  citizen.  ?ome  of  the  things 
yri;i   Ufivp   rend  .'\re  ciii.trary  to  your  beliefs. 
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but  I'm  willing  to  support  my  concliuslons 
on  evidence  good  enough  for  me  to  stake  my 
reputation  on  it. 

8.  THE  LAST  BCSPKlaS:  WE'SE  GOING  TO  LIVE! 

In  summary,  let  me  state  that  we  are  not 
on  the  brink  of  an  ecological  disaster.  Our 
oxygen  Is  not  disappearing.  There  will  be  no 
build  up  of  poisonous  carbon  monoxide.  The 
waters  can  be  made  pure  again  by  adequate 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  disappearance 
of  species  Is  naturaL  A  large  percentage  of 
pollution  Is  natural  pollution  and  would  be 
here  whether  or  not  man  was  on  this  earth. 
We  cannot  solve  our  problems  unless  we  at- 
tack them  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know 
rather  than  what  we  don't  know.  Let  us  use 
our  knowledge  and  not  our  fears  to  solve 
the  real  problems  of  our  environment. 

There  Is  a  moral  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  misrepresent  facts  are  not  believed  when 
they  speak  the  truth.  We've  heard  many 
cries  of  "wolf"  with  respect  to  our  oxygen 
supply,  the  build-up  of  CO,  the  disappear- 
ance of  species,  DDT,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
phosphates  In  the  lakes,  thermal  pollution, 
radiation  effects  from  nuclear  power  plants, 
lead  In  gasoline,  mercury  In  fish,  fllth  In  our 
streams,  to  name  a  few. 

For  the  most  part,  these  cries  of  wolf  have 
not  been  malicious,  but  have  been  based 
largely  on  fear,  ignorance,  or  mlslnforme- 
tlon.  The  people  have  listened  to  these  cries 
and  have  come  running  to  the  rescue,  but 
when  they  got  there  they  didn't  find  the 
wolves. 

Let's  not  cry  "wolf"  until  we  are  reason- 
ably certain  that  we  have  done  enough  home- 
work to  know  what  a  wcdf  looks  like.  Other- 
wise we  may  undermine  our  credibility  and 
not  be  believed  by  the  people  when  we  warn 
them  of  the  real  wolves  that  do  exist. 


SEAPOWER  SUBCOMMITTEE  HAS 
MADE  SEVERAL  SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGES  TO  THE  NAVY'S  SHIP- 
BUILDINQ  PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1976 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  5,  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  the  Seapower  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
made  several  significant  changes  to  the 
Navy's  proposed  shipbuilding  budget. 
Table  1  indicates  the  proposed  Navy 
shipbuilding  progi-am  from  fiscal  years 
1978  to  1981. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Senices  Committee  for  this  year.  If  de- 
veloped into  a  5-  or  10-year  shipbuilding 
program,  would  be  a  blueprint  for  a 
disaster.  If  this  plan  is  ad(4>ted,  the  U.S. 
Navy  would  spend  enormous  sums  of 
money  to  buy  a  verj-  limited  number  of 
relatively  vulnerable,  high-value  targets. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  two  principal  mls- 
i-ioii-s.  Fust,  the  Navy  must  control  the 
seas  in  order  to  permit  the  transport  of 
American  men  and  material  to  conflict 
points  in  the  world  and  maintain  the 
flow  of  raw  materials  and  supplies  needed 
by  this  Nation.  Second,  the  UJ3.  Navy, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Marine  Corps, 
has  the  mission  of  projecting  n.S.  power 
asliore. 

In  the  past  15  years  the  nature  of 
naval  warfare  has  changed  dramaticallj'. 
Tiie  power  of  naval  offense  in  the  form 
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of  antiship  missiles  has  drastically  al- 
tered the  balance  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive forces  in  favor  of  navies,  ttiat  is, 
the  U.S.8JR.,  determined  to  deny  ttie  seas 
to  their  opponents.  At  the  same  time, 
because  of  block  obsolescoice  of  World 
War  n  vintage  ships,  the  XJS.  Navy  has 
decreased  in  size  to  477  ships. 

Thus,  the  U,S.  Navy  is  faced  with  the 
task  within  severe  budgetary  limits  of 
developing  a  Navy  of  sufllcient  ntmibers 
and  capabilities  that  would  permit  both 
sea  control  and  the  projection  of  forces 
ashore. 

What  we  need  is  a  Navy  composed  of 
large  numbers  of  relatively  inexpensive, 
yet  cost-effective,  ships  rather  Uian  a 
small  number  of  high-value  targets. 

At  present,  the  National  Security 
Council — NSC — is  undertaking  a  special 
study  of  our  long-term  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
late  this  spring  and  early  this  summer. 
Meanwhile,  the  Seapower  Subcommittee 
is  plunging  headlong  into  a  program  to 
build  large,  expensive,  and,  therefore, 
Umited  niunbers  of  nuclear  powered 
major  combatants. 

The  problem  with  the  NSC  study  is  its 
timing.  On  Monday,  March  15,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  must  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  on  the  entire  defense  budget 
including  the  shipbuilding  program  with- 
out the  beneflt  of  knowing  the  executive 
branch's  position. 

The  Irony  of  the  proposed  plan  is  that 
it  has  something  for  every  faction  in  the 
Navy  and  does  nothing  to  resolve  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  future  size 
and  shape  of  the  Navy.  For  Admiral 
Rickover.  there  are  lots  of  nuclear  ships. 
For  the  flyers,  there  is  a  big  carrier.  For 
surface  officers,  there  is  Uie  strike 
cruiser.  For  the  submariner,  there  is  an 
extra  Trident  Submarine  and  attack 
submarine. 

The  study  will  be  completed  only  after 
the  House  has  finished  action  on  the 
first  concurrent  budget  reatdutian  on 
April  15.  If  the  NSC  study  requires  the 
authorization  and  apprtqiriation  of  addi- 
tional funds.  Qie  Craigress  will  be  faced 
with  the  difficult  choice  of  busting  the 
budget  resolution  or  rejecting  an  accel- 
erated shipbuilding  program.  If  Con- 
gress exceeds  the  budget,  the  Fresident 
can  criticize  us  as  spendthrifts.  If  we 
reject  an  accelerated  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, the  President  can  accuse  us  of 
depriving  the  Navy  of  needed  resources 
to  rebuild  the  fleet.  It  is  clearly  a  no  ■win 
situation  for  Congress, 
n 

I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 
major  decisions  contained  in  the  Sea- 
power Subcommittee  recommendations. 
The  most  overriding  issue  is  the  role  of 
nuclear  power.  The  committee  has  made 
unmistakably  clear  its  total  enthrallment 
with  Admiral  Rickover's  concepts  of  the 
role  of  nuclear  power  in  the  surface 
navy.  

On  August  1,  1974.  title  VIH  of  the 
Military  Authorization  Act  became  law, 
providing  that — 
>  New  construction,  major  combatant  ves- 
sels for  the  strike  forces  of  the  0JB.  Navy 
authorized  subsequent  to  tbe  date  of  th* 
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enactment  of  this  Act  becomes  law  shall 
be  nuclear  powered  .  .  . 

The  provisions  of  this  new  law  apply 
to  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  frigates, 
and  destroyers. 

Close  study  of  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  on  major  com- 
batants reveal  that  in  life  cycle  costs, 
nuclear-powered  ships  are  more  expen- 
sive than  conventional  ships  and  add 
only  marginal  capabiU^  to  the  fleet. 

In  answer  to  a  question  I  submitted 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
earlier  tliis  year.  Secretary  Middendorf 
said:  ^ 

The  Navy's  most  recent  analysis  demon- 
strates that  nuclear-powered  ships  are  more 
expensive,  both  to  acquire  and  to  operate 
over  their  service  lives,  than  their  conven- 
tional counter  parts,  even  at  current  and 
projected  fuel  prices. 

The  construction  and  30-year  fuel 
costs  of  a  CVNX  aircraft  carrier  are  54 
percent  higher  than  a  similarly  config- 
ured conventional  aircraft  carrier.  In  re- 
sponse to  another  question  that  I  sub- 
mitted. Secretary  Middendorf  said  that 
the  life  cycle  costs  of  the  DDa-47,  an 
Aegis-equipped  version  of  the  DD-963, 
would  be  only  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  CSGN  strike  cruiser. 

Overall,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears  that 
the  full  life  cycle  costs  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  ship  is  one-third  to  one-half 
greater  than  the  cost  of  a  conventional 
ship. 

Admittedly,  nuclear  power  provides 
added  endurance,  particularly  at  high 
speeds.  But,  It  Is  erroneous  to  claim  that 
nuclear  ships  have  unlimited  endur- 
ance. Obviously,  a  nuclear  task  group 
will  need  aviation  fuel,  replenishment 
ordnance  and  food.  It  wiU  not  have 
unlimited  endurance. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  added  marginal  en- 
durance is  worth  the  extra  cost.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  is  crucial  to  compare  the 
limited  number  of  nuclear  platforms  in 
rdation  to  the  number  of  conventional 
platforms  that  can  be  procured  at  the 
same  level  of  spending.  A  conventional 
shipbuilding  program  would  permit  us 
to  build  a  larger  number  of  platforms 
which  could  be  disp>ersed  over  a  wider 
area  for  better  sea  control.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  large  number  of  platforms 
widely  dispersed  than  one  very  expen- 
sive platform  which,  even  with  its  endur- 
ance, must  spend  several  days  or  even 
weeks  to  reach  the  combat  area, 
m 

Looking  at  the  specifics,  the  Washing- 
ington  Post  reports  that  the  subcommit- 
tee proposes  adding  $400  million  as 
advanced  procurement  for  a  new  CVNX 
90,000-ton  Nimitz-class  aircraft  carrier. 
The  Nimitz  class  is  a  gold-plated  dino- 
saur that  epitomizes  everjrthing  that  Is 
wrong  with  the  big  ship's  approach — it  is 
too  expensive,  nuclear-powered,  and  vul- 
nerable in  the  numbers  we  can  afford  to 
procure. 

There  are  three  major  alternatives  to 
a  full-sized  90,000-ton  nuclear-pow^ied 
aircraft  carrier.  First,  there  is  a  nuclear- 
powered  midi-carrifir.  lliis  wewon's 
platform  would  be  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  a  regular  attack  carrier — approxi- 
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mately  60,000  tons — and  would  carry  a 
proportionately  smaller  number  of  air- 
craft. The  most  controversial  aspect  of  a 
mldi-nuclear  ciUTier  is  its  cost.  Logically, 
with  a  smaller  weapons  platform  and  re- 
duced aircraft  fleet,  both  the  initial  pro- 
curement cost  of  the  midi-carrier  and  its 
operation  and  maintenance  should  be 
less  expensive.  But,  the  Navy  denies  the 
assertion  that  a  midi-nuclear  carrier 
would  be  cheaper.  Unfortunately,  if  the 
Navy  decided  the  ship  will  be  as  expen- 
sive as  a  full-sized  90,000-ton  attack  nu- 
clear carrier,  it  will  be.  If  a  new  ship 
design  is  forced  on  the  Navy,  they  will, 
through  either  bureaucratic  inertia  or 
contrivance,  or  both,  insure  that  it  is  a 
very  expensive  platform. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  conven- 
tionally powered  midi-carrier.  It  is  esti- 
mated for  the  same  cost  of  tme  Nimitz- 
class  carrier — that  is,  $2  billion — tJiat 
the  United  States  could  procure  two  or 
three  conventionally  powered  midi- 
carriers.  Two  midi-carrlers  would  pro- 
vide 33  percent  more  aircraft  compared 
to  a  Nimitz-class  ship,  and  three  midis 
would  provide  twice  as  many  aircraft  as 
the  Nimitz-class  ship.  Therefore,  for  the 
same  initial  procuronent  price,  we  could 
increase  the  amount  of  airpower  in  a 
higlily  threatened  environment  by  con- 
centrating two  or  three  midl,  conven- 
tionally powered  aircraft  carriers  in  one 
location  or  provide  greater  sea  control 
in  lower  thi-eat  environment  by  dispers- 
ing the  midi-carriers. 

The  third  alternative  is  the  so-called 
mini  or  VSS  carrier,  which  would  weigh 
approximately  20,000  tons  and  carry  35 
helicopters  or  V-STOL  aircraft.  This 
ship  could  cost  as  little  as  $400-$450 
million.  Thus,  for  the  cost  of  one  Nimitz 
we  could  procure  four  or  five  mini  VSS 
carriers.  Three  of  tbe  VSS  carriers  would 
be  able  to  deploy  as  msmy  aircraft  as  one 
full-sized  Nimitz-class  submarine.  In  a 
larger  number  of  threat  environments,  I 
am  sure  that  four  or  five  mini- VSS  car- 
liei-s  would  be  preferable  to  one  large 
Nimitz-cl&ss  nuclear-powered  attack 
carrier. 

In  short,  there  are  a  number  of  atti-ac- 
tive  alternatives  to  the  CVNX  carrier. 
Neither  the  executive  branch  nor  the 
Congress  has  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
relative  merits  of  carrier  platform  alter- 
natives. For  example,  last  summer  the 
Library  of  Congress  reported: 

Support  data  has  not  been  furnished  show- 
ing the  difference  In  cost  of  the  effectiveness 
between  the  strike  cruisers  and  other  alter- 
native remedies  for  tbe  shortage  of  large  air- 
craft carriers,  such  as  smaU  carriers  and 
ships  capable  of  operating  helicopters  and 
other  aircraft  that  do  not  require  the  cata- 
pults and  arresting  gear  that  conventional 
aircraft  need  to  operate  on  a  ship. 

Despite  persistent  questioning  by  vari- 
ous congressional  committees,  the  Navy 
has  not  yet  produced  any  studies  that 
demonstrate  the  relative  merits  of  vari- 
ous carrier  platforms  or  the  strike 
cruiser. 

Another  major  change  made  by  the 
subcommittee  is  the  addition  of  long  lead 
time  items  for  a  second  strike  cruiser — 
CSGN. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  CSGN? 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  life  cycle  cost 
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of  tlie  CSON  would  be  40  percent  more 
tliaii  the  life  cycle  cost  of  the  DDG--47 
which  would  be  equipped  v.ilh  the  same 
advanced  Aegis  defence  s\stem  that  will 
be  installed  on  the  CSGN. 

Also,  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser  relies 
heavily  on  the  Aegis  air  defense  system, 
which  is  unproven  and  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  the  1980  ■>.  Furthermore,  it 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  Russian  anti- 
ship  missile  thr»ats  m  the  1980s  and 
1990s  time  frame 

The  strike  cruiser  ;.s  a  nuclear-powered 
bJtdesliip  \vhich  the  Navy  claims  can 
opeiute  irdependently.  While  it  Ls  ver> 
expetioive,  a  strike  cruiser  lacks  the  sig- 
nificant mobility  that  VSS  would  have 
by  virtue  of  its  auciaft.  The  aircraft 
will  aLso  have  stand-off  capabilities  and 
indetecUbility  by  subsurface  forces.  Tlie 
strike  cruiser  would  only  have  two  air- 
craft .*s  oppo.-ed  to  I'ne  35  i«ircrali  on  tlu- 
VSS. 

Another  maior  change  reported  by  tiie 
Wa.-.hmgton  Post  was  the  deci.sion  to  de- 
lete four  FFG-7  .-hips  and  :tdd  four  DI>- 
963  ships. 

Tins  decision  by  tht-  Seapower  Sub- 
committee is  very  unfortunate.  Accord- 
inx  to  avaUabie  estimates,  tho  DD-963 
is  about  60  percent  more  cxpen.sive  than 
the  FFG-7,  The  FFG-7  hns  sujierior 
antiaircraft  warfare — A.AW— capabili- 
ties compared  to  the  DD-963  and  could 
be  used  to  escort  convoys  as  well  as  cer- 
tain kin'is  of  carrier  ta.sk  force.  Tlie  de- 
cusion  b.\  the  committee  to  delete  four 
relativelv  inexpensive  and  highly  capa- 
ble .snips  lor  more  expensive  and.  in 
manv  senses  less  capable  ships,  is  symp- 
t-omatic  of  the  misguided  program  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  subcommittee 

T!ie  subcommittee  has  also  ordered 
that  uutfitting  of  the  Long  Beach  with 
Aegi.-,  air  defense  system.  The  original 
acquisition  of  the  Lona  Beach  in  the 
early  1960's  was  only  $332  8  million.  Ac- 
cording to  information  provided  to  me 
by  the  Navy,  the  total  cost  of  the  ctmver- 
sion  will  be  $708  million. 

The  subcommittee  also  ordered  the 
deletion  of  the  DDG-47  wiiich  would  be 
a  DD-963  outfitted  with  AegLs.  A  DDG- 
47  ;^  expected  to  cost  $589.5  million  com- 
pared to  $708  million  for  .iust  "conven- 
ing" the  Long  Beach.  In  the  interest  of 
economy,  the  Ae^is  should  probably  be 
tested  on  the  lowpr  cost — that  is.  DDG- 
47 — platform. 

Finally,  according  to  the  Post  story, 
the  subcommittee  deferred  approval  of 
over  il  billion  in  funds  needed  to  pay 
cost  overruiii  and  inflation  in  the  ship- 
building account.  The  subcommittee  l> 
playmg  a  fiscal  shell  game  by  hiding  the 
real  cost  of  funding  cost  overruns  and 
escalation  by  deferring  its  payment.  Tlie 
subcommittee  should  tell  the  entire  Con- 
gres.s  what  the  real  costs  of  our  past  mis- 
takes in  shipbuilding  will  be 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should 
adcu-  a  long-teiin  slnpbuildiiiK  plan. 
But.  Uie  subcommittee  has  .set  out  the 
begmnmgs  of  an  iU-ad\ised  plan  before 
Congress  has  even  an  executive  branch 
proposed  to  consider.  Fortunately,  the 
Budget  Committee  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  plans  of  the  <:ub- 
comm.'.ttee  and  determine  their  advisa- 
b:h'  •     It    i.>   T^iy    i'.ope    tliat    the    B'.d'.;*''. 


EXTEiNSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

Committee  will  review  the  subcommit- 
tee's proposal  and  decide  to  defer  any 
action  until  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  review  and  debate  the  long- 
range  plan  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch. 

I  include  the  following: 
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WORKS  BY  P.  H.  POLK.  MASTER 
BLACK  PHOTOGRAPHER.  ON  DIS- 
PI..\Y  IN  WASHINGTON.  DC. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

I>.    !  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.Nr.\TIVK.S 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1976 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  a  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  photographs  by  the  master 
black  photographer.  Prentiss  H.  Polk, 
which,  are  now  on  display  here  in  Wash- 
ington 

P.  H.  Polk  now  77  years  of  age.  but 
still  active  and  photogiaphing  today,  has 
lived  in  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  and  worked  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  since  1939  as  resi- 
dent pliotographer.  From  1927  to  1937 
he  was  n>tr;'.rtor  of  photography  at  tlie 
school. 

Mr  Polk  is  principally  a  portraitist 
and  the  faces  which  populate  his  photo- 
graphs are  of  the  people  from  the  in- 
stitute, the  town  and  the  sunoundinf: 
rural  count  inside. 

It  is  an  exhibit  of  many  rare  insights 
.spauuing  more  than  50  years.  A  niunl)er 
of  great  .'\mericans  have  pnu.sed  before 
Mr.  Polks  camera  including:  George 
Washington  Carver.  Marj-  Bethune,  Paul 
Robeson.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Will  Rogers, 
and  Martin  Luther  King. 

But  the  most  powerful  images  of  this, 
his  first  one-man  gallery  exhibition  are 
hLs  formal  j)Oitraits  of  rural  men  and 
women  and  his  renderings  of  the  black 
coinmunuy  > oung  and  old.  of  Tuske- 
gee. 
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p.  H.  Polks  work  has  been  little  recog- 
nized until  recently,  but  his  artistic  as- 
pirations and  the  body  of  his  work  are 
prodigious. 

His  fdiotographs  are  a  hipnotic  cliion- 
icle  of  a  place  and  period  too  infrequent- 
ly seen.  The  work  of  this  distinguished 
black  artist  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  his  own 
story.  compeUing. 

The  show  of  P.  H.  Polks  work  will  be 
on  through  April  13  at  the  Washington 
Gallery  of  Photography. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
for  the  Record  two  articles  on  P.  H. 
Polk:  one  by  Benjamin  Forgey  in  the 
Washington  Star  and  one  by  Jacquline 
Tiescott  in  the  Washington  Post: 

BV      BtNJ.^MlN      FORCEY 

There  :s  a  wealth  of  social  knowledge, 
little-known  or  unacknowledged,  in  the  lui- 
publlshed  or  iiiie.vhibiied  portiolios  of  black 
Aniericaii  pUdtojjrapheri..  The  exposition 
iiome  yems  buck  of  the  work  of  Harlem 
photographer  James  Van  DerZee,  and  sub- 
sequent pubUcatton  of  a  monograph,  reveal- 
ed Just  how  rich  a  source  of  beauty  and  in- 
formation remained  to  be  tapped.  The  ex- 
hlbitioii  of  phoU)grapl»8  by  P.  H.  Polk  at  the 
Wa-shington  OaUery  of  Photography  (217  7th 
St.  SEi  contlniies  in  this  vela. 

Polk's  geographic  and  social  terrain  Is  a 
uorld  apart  from  the  sophisticated  city  life 
documented  by  Van  DerZee.  Polk,  now  77, 
lias  done  most  of  his  work  in  Tuskegee.  Ala., 
:i  place  resonant  with  history.  As  the  site  of 
the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's sreatest  achievement,  it  is  an  indelible 
par;  of  the  nations  slory.  It  also  is.  very 
much,  the  SoiUh.  Polks  photographs  taken 
over  the  past  Jive  decades  speak  to  both  aj«- 
pects   of   the   Tu.skegee   e.xperlence. 

There  are  marvelous  portraits  here  of 
Tus;-:egee's  ^reat.  Including  two  pictures  of 
tlie  agriculturalist  George  Washington  Car- 
ver, one  in  a  cotton  field.  There  are  the  vlalt- 
ing  greats,  too — Paul  Robeson,  for  Instance, 
in  li»42.  pictured  sitting  down,  and  laughing, 
out  siiU  looking  big  in  physique  and  spirit 

Above  all  there  are  the  photo-jraphs  of  the 
evprvday  black  e.xperlence  in  Tuskegee.  a  life 
l!i  the  Uelds  and  in  tlie  schools.  It  is  all  there. 
the  pace  of  the  life  nnd  the  omnnlpresent 
heat  in  photographs  that  are  valued  histori- 
cal documents  and  wxirks  of  great  artifice, 
lecordlng  and  evoking  the  uncommonness  of 
commonplace  faces  and  events.  Particularly 
memorable,  ftr  me,  are  a  serie?  of  portraits  of 
Clue  George  Motjre,  and  an  obviously  com- 
inlssloned.  commonplace  graduation  picture 
of  grade-school  girls  in  starchy  white  dresses 
and  boys  In  dress-up  suit*  in  front  of  the 
brick  schoolhouse  with  Its  white  columns  In 
1931  —a  work  of  art.  The  .siiow  will  be  oil 
view  through  .\pril  13. 

(By  Jacqueline  Jie-cott  i 

"My  memories  of  Prentice  H.  Polk  are  o:  s. 
big  bird  sleeping  across  the  Tu-.kegef 
campus  v.iih  a  camera."  a  Tuskegee  Institute 
:ilumiii  -AHs  .^aylng  as  a  slight.  ebtiiUent  fig- 
ure burst  through  the  door  with  a  huge  blnck 
canieru  bag  over  his  shoulder. 

Dapper  Irom  his  licorice  black  hair.  Its 
curly  ends  astray,  to  his  brown  and  white 
patent  pumps,  Polk,  eloquent  chronicler  of 
the  Alabama  school  most  closely  associated 
with  Booker  T.  Washington  and  historlau  of 
black  rural  life  for  the  last  49  years,  had 
made  hi.s  entrance  into  the  Washmgton  Gal- 
lery o!  Photography. 

"Whoo.  hnmm,  I'm  telling  you.  You  have 
grown  and  aren't  you  glad  I'm  an  old  xoau," 
Polk,  loudly  boastUig  that  he's  77  though 
he  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  50-year-old, 
told  the  first  of  two  dozen  women  he  kissed. 

Turning  to  another  woman,  his  watery  eyes 
txinkUng,  Polk  said.  "Are  you  a  twin?  No?  I 
.don't  ;:now  how  one  woman  could  be  so  fine." 
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It  was  immediately  obvious  how  Polk  had 
earned  his  reputatton  as  b  pleaaaat,  til— ful. 
teasing  roauuitic,  XOiut  of  telUBC  vbst  oa« 
friend  called  "amAlly"  Jokes.  The  S4  photo- 
graphs that  the  gallerj'  is  exhibiting  through 
.\prU  13  also  quUkly  estabUshed  mfbj  PoUc 
Is  highly  regarded  for  capturing  Mack  rural 
life  aa  sensitively  as  James  Van  OerZee  has 
recorded  the  urban  history  of  Harlem. 

"He  never  made  his  students  feel  In  awe 
of  him,"  commented  Nettie  Washington 
Douglass,  who  was  locked  in  an  embrace. 
•  Tiiere's  great  feeling  of  warmth  foe  him," 
tlie  granddaughter  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  the  wife  of  Frederick  Douglass'  graud- 
scn  added. 

"When  you  got  your  first  organdy  bonnet, 
theu  entered  primary  school  and  then  grad- 
uated, you  were  sent  down  to  Mr.  Polk  for  a 
picture,"  recalled  Letltla  Woods  Brown,  a 
George  'Washington  University  professor,  who 
grew  up  on  the  campus  where  her  graud- 
parents  and  parents  taught. 

And,  during  yesterday's  opening,  Polk  con- 
stanUy  hooted  at  how  "his  chUdien"  had 
grown,  ticking  off  all  their  n*m—  Many  of 
the  same  people  had  attended  a  prtrats  party 


for  Vtn  on  Battnday  night  where  he  took 
of  aU  «!•  gueeto  wtth  his  IMMllez. 
most  f olka,  jaaof  or  oM,  re- 
about  Folk  was  the  day  his  vlf^  Jost 
up  and  left  him  and  their  nine  children, 
with  hex  (Hiather  to  take  caie  of  the  flock. 

I  wanted  to  "be  an  artist,  like  Van  Oogh 
or  Bemhrandt,"  Polk  said,  standing  by  his 
haunting  picture  of  an  elderly  black  wcanan 
smoklBg  a  pipe.  One  of  four  <diUdren,  he  was 
bom  In  Bessemer,  Ala.,  and  sent  to  boanllng 
8<^iool  In  Birmingham  and  later  Tuskegee. 

"At  Tuskegee  an  upperclassman  asked  me 
how  I  was  going  to  finance  my  artistic  am- 
bitions and  then  suggested  photography,"  he 
recalled.  The  campus  photogra|dier,  C.  M. 
Battey.  trained  the  17-year-old  and  theu 
Pcflk  droipped  out  of  school,  moving  to  Chi- 
cago, and  then  returning 'to  Tuskegee  in 
1927.  He's  been  the  official  photographer 
and  a  professor  ever  since. 

Though  Folk  missed  the  era  of  Booker 
Washington,  who  transformed  the  teachers' 
training  schotd  Into  an  International  center 
for  SBrtcttltiiral  and  tndostrtal  educatton, 
Polk  has  been  Intertwined  In  the  acawol's 
modem  history.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 


tury, Tuskegee  was  a  mecca  for  blacks  and 
most  educated  blacks  of  the  day  spent  some 
Ubw  then  and  at  Howard  ThitTMslty.  Among 
Its  alumni  tea  anther  Balph  BUIaoB  and  Oen . 
Daniel  (Chappie)  Tsnw.  the  Air  fyirce's 
flist  black  four-star  generaL  During  World 
War  n  the  campus  was  the  training  location 
for  the  famous  Tuskegee  Airmen. 

"You  know  the  expression  'in  the  rl^iut 
place,  at  the  right  time,'  well,  that's  hee.i 
my  story."  Polk  said. 

Pausing  by  an  extraordinary  photograpli 
of  George  Washington  Carver,  the  Tnakegee 
scientist  best  known  for  his  ctMnmerdal  work 
with  the  peanut,  I^ilk  spoke  <tf  aonoe  of  his 
associations.  "He  was  a  great  man.  And  Any 
great  person  is  cocky  once  in  a  while."  Polk 
said,  looking  closely  at  the  knitting  In  Car- 
vers  lap.  "He  once  told  me  "Polk  I  can't 
pay  you.'  I  said,  'I  know  but  I  don't  expect 
you  to.'  Then  he  said.  *PaIk  you  keep  taking 
pictures  of  me  because  one  day  they  win  be 
worth  mon^  and  people  will  want  them.' 
So  I  saved  them  al^. 

"But  you  know  I  don't  have  a  picture  up 
here  that  I  thought  woiiM  be  on  a  gallerv 
wall  one  day.  I'm  glad  I  lived  to  see  ^J^." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nocai. 

Rev.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mallan.  porma- 
nent  deacon,  St  Ambrose  Oiurch, 
Cheverly.  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

To  You,  Lord,  I  offer  my  prayer;  in 
You,  my  God.  I  trust.  Save  me  from  the 
shame  of  defeat;  don't  let  my  enemies 
gloat  over  met  Defeat  does  not  com^  to 
tliose  who  trust  iH  You,  but  to  those  who 
are  quick  to  rebel  against  You. — Psalms 
25:  1-3. 

Almighty  Fatlier  receive  from  us  glory, 
honor,  and  praise.  We  turn  to  You, 
Father,  with  recognition  of  Your  saprvme 
majesty  and  ask  Your  intercesskm  for 
tliis  Nation  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  are  Your  people,  You  are  our 
God. 

Help  us  Father  to  direct  our  efforts 
both  now  and  in  future  days  that  we 
might  enter  into  Your  kingdom.  For 
without  Your  guidance  we  cannot  dis- 
cern that  which  is  f  rultf  uL 

Bless  us  tfaCD  with  Your  eternal  light 
and  imending  life  that  we  mii^t  become 
one  with  You,  and  one  with  eadi  oilier. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  'witJbout 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

HJt.  12193.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Study  Com- 
nils-sion. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  caneurrence  ot  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  8650.  An  act  to  assist  low-Income  per- 
sons in  Instaatlng  their  homes,  to  facilitate 
State  and  local  adoption  cf  energy  conser- 
vation standards  for  new  buildings,  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  undertake  research  and  to 
develop  energy  conservation  performance 
standards;  and 

H.R.  12122.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1964,  providing  for  the 
oontmuaace  of  dvU  govenmieiit  for  the 
Tirust  TsRltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

TbK  message  also  annoimced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  a  bfll  and  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  foDowing  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requBbted: 

S.  7Sn.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlctdture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
fer loaaes  as  the  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  Uvestock  quaran- 
tined or  condemned  because  such  oommodl- 
tl^  or  Uvestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public 
health: 

8.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presring  appreciation  to  professional  societies 
for  their  Congressional  Science  and  Engi- 
neering VeDowShlp  Programs;  and 

8.  Cam.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution 
providlog  for  additional  copies  of  the  1976 
Joint  Economic  Report. 

And  that  it  had  passed  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles: 

3.  Res.  366.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
IHcposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (De- 
ferral mg-M  and  DTS-CT)  for  Indian  health 
tcaasiaittcd  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  26.  1975,  and  Jantuur  23,  1976. 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974; 

S.  Besl  8SS.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  autliority  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  (numbered  D76- 
101):  and 

S.  Res.  388.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
propoeed  deferral  of  budget  auOiorUy  (de- 
ferral   number    D76-10.'5)    for    construction 


grauts  to  public  schools  in  Indian  reserva- 
tion areas  set  forth  in  the  special  message 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  6,  1976,  under  section  1013 
of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic law  94-201,  appointed  Darid  E. 
Draper,  of  Mississippi,  for  a  term  ot  4 
years;  K.  Ross  Toole,  of  Montana,  for  a 
term  of  4  years;  David  Voif^t,  at  Soutli 
Dakota,  for  a  term  of  6  years;  and  Don- 
ald Yoder,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  ttna 
of  2  years;  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trastees  of  the  American  Folklife 
Center. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
AND  ADOPTION  OF  FIRST  BUDGET 
RESOLimON    FOR    FISCAL   YEAR 

1977 

"Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
peraiission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotdd  like 
to  annonunce  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mem- 
bers the  House  Budget  Committee's 
schedule  for  consideration  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

March  15:  House  committee  reisorts 
are  submitted  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

March  17-18:  Chairman  meets  with 
individnal  ta^  force  chairmen  for  ad- 
vice on  their  respective  budget  areas. 

March  19-20:  Chairman  meets  'With 
committee  staff  for  review  of  March  15 
reports  and  for  creation  of  chairman's 
recommendations. 

March  21-22:  Stalf  prepares  briefing 
and  markup  materials. 

March  25-Aprll  1:  Committee  marks 
up  first  budget  resolution  and  orders  first 
i-esolutlon  reported. 

April  2-5:  Staff  drafts  report  on  reso- 
lution, and  circulates  to  meo^rs. 

April  5-7 :  Committee  re\iew5  draft  re- 
port, and  members  file  additional  views, 
as  desired. 
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April  8:  Committee  reports  and  files 
the  resolution. 

April  12:  First  day  of  10-day  layover 
period  required  by  the  Budget  Act. 

April  15-23:  Easter  recess. 

April  26:  First  day  of  general  debate 
In  the  House — 10  hours  available. 

April  27-29:  Complete  general  debate 
and  amending  process  and  vote  on  the 
resolution. 

May  3-7:  Conference  on  resolution 
with  the  Senate  and  filing  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  May  7. 

May  10-12:  Three-day  layover  of  the 
conference  report. 

May  13:  Consideration  and  adoption 
of  conference  report  in  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
schedule  is  a  vei-y  tight  one.  We  hope  and 
expect  to  meet  it,  however,  so  that  we 
may  comply  with  the  two  key  early 
deadhnes:  first,  the  April  15  deadline  for 
reporting  the  first  resolution:  and  sec- 
ond, the  May  15  deadline  for  final  con- 
gressional action  on  the  fir.st  resolution. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  OH 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
MARCH  12.  1976  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
^  H.R.  7743  AND  H.R.  9725 

mKmelCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanirtious  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
imtil  midnight.  March  12,  1976.  to  file 
reports  on  H.R.  7743,  amendments  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration Act,  and  UM.  9725.  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  Reclamation  Act  of  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WRIGHT 
PATMAN 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  our  Colleague  and  friend, 
Wright  Patman. 

His  long  and  distinguished  service  will 
be  prominently  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  this  body — for  his  contribution  was 
one  of  lasting  quality  that  has  served  nis 
country  well.  He  has  left  his  mark  m 
the  legislative  arena. 

He  was  an  able  servant  of  his  con- 
stituency in  Texas,  but  Wright  had  a  far 
broader  concern  and  influence  in  behalf 
of  people  all  over  our  country. 

His  impeccable  character,  his  compas- 
sion for  the  middle  American  and  hi^ 
recognition  of  his  legislative  responsibil- 
ity were  hallmarks  of  his  47  years  in  the 
Congress.  He  was  unaffected  by  influence 
and  power,  and  will  ever  be  remembered 
as  a  friend  by  all  of  lis.  During  my  service 
in  the  House,  it  v.as  my  privilege  to 
coimt  Wright  as  a  personal  friend. 

Alongside  his  accomplishments  should 
also  be  placed  the  contributions  which 
his  wife.  Pauline,  has  made.  She  was  his 
companion  and  partner  in  public  service. 
The  encouragement  and  understanding 


which  she  offered  played  no  small  role 
in  the  total  achievements  of  the  man.  Ova 
deepest  sympathies  go  to  her  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  Their  loss  is  In- 
deed our  loss. 

In  times  such  as  these,  we  are  made 
more  conscious  that  we  expect  much  of 
our  public  servants,  in  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy.  Those  of  us  who  are 
left  to  serve,  and  all  those  who  come 
after,  would  do  well  to  emulate  the  dedi- 
cation of  Wright  Patman. 


CONCURRING  IN  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TAKEN  BY  CHAIRMAN  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

'Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
conflict  in  my  schedule  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  I  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  special  order  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

For  the  record,  let  me  add  my  support 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PiKE)  under  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  special  com- 
mittee which  was  instructed  by  the  House 
to  undertake  a  very  difficult  task — a 
thorough  review  of  alleged  irregularities 
in  the  operations  of  tliis  coimtry's  in- 
telligence-gathering agencies. 

My  own  months  of  participation  in  the 
hearings,  in  public  and  in  executive  ses- 
sion, during  the  drafting  and  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  a  close  reading  of  the 
entire  record  as  well  as  the  final  report 
and  the  attached  recommendations,  lead 
me  to  conclude  as  did  Mr.  Pike,  and,  I 
might  add.  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  that  the  contents  of 
the  report  are  not  damaging  to  national 
security. 

Instead  the  report  underscores  the 
costly  and  oftentimes  immoral  misuse  of 
our  intelligence  agencies. 

I  strongly  concur  with  our  chairman 
that  though  I  do  not  know  the  source 
or  origin  of  the  leak  of  the  report  I  also 
believe  it  perfectly  possible  to  have  come 
from  the  executive  branch.  If  one  ex- 
amines the  question  of  motive  for  leaking 
this  report,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
our  committee  and  our  staff  certainly 
have  not  benefited  by  such  action. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  every 
Member  to  read  for  himself  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  unreleased  re- 
port. Only  in  this  manner  can  anyone 
reach  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  the 
sensitivity  and  objectivity  of  our  efforts 
to  enlighten  ourselves  about  CIA  activi- 
ties without  overexposing  its  vital  func- 
tion. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    fi-om 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
MARCH  12,  1976,  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  March  12, 
1976,  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CONCURRINa  IN  BPECIAL  ORDER 
TAKEN  BY  CHAIRMAN  OP  SELECT 
COBCMTTTEE    ON    INTELLIGENCE 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
am  not  recorded  as  to  my  position  re- 
garding the  eminent  conclusions  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Otis  Pikk).  I 
want  to  associate  my  position  with  that 
just  given  by  my  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  and  to 
concur  in  the  conclusions  of  that  gen- 
tleman regarding  the  hearings,  and  the 
intelligence  gathering  activities  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
last,  March  9.  1976.  I  am  not  recorded 
on  rollcaU  No.  97  dealing  with  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  98,  concerning 
the  appointment  of  a  delegation  to  go 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  accept  an 
original  copy  of  the  Magna  Carta.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  certainly  have 
voted  •yea." 


THE    UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSA- 
TION PROGRAM:  A  FOUL  BALL? 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  usually  at 
this  time  of  the  year  the  sport  pages  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  activities  in 
the  spring  training  camps  of  profession- 
al baseball,  but  instead  all  we  have  heard 
is  a  day-by-day  account  of  their  labor- 
management  relations. 

On  a  completely  separate  issue,  we 
now  find  that  several  members  of  the 
Milwaukee  Brewers  are  apparently 
claiming  unemplosrment  benefits  and 
that  players  on  other  teams  were  also 
on  the  dole. 

Now,  I  have  played  a  little  baseball  in 
my  career,  and  I  always  thought  a  "re- 
liefer" was  a  pitcher  who  came  in  in  the 
late  innings.  But  in  these  modern  times, 
I  guess  we  have  changed  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Major  league  baseball  players  earn  a 
collectively  negotiated  minimum  salary 
of  $16,000  a  year,  and  most  of  them  of 
course  earn  much,  much  more.  The  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  get  their  hands  on 
government  funds  intended  to  provide 
relief  for  the  poor,  the  unfortimate,  the 
legitimately  out  of  work,  shows  how 
bloated  our  programs  have  become,  how 
far  they  have  strayed  from  their  original 
purposes,  and  why  the  people  of  this 
country  are  so  fed  up  with  them. 

This  Is  another  example  of  the  many 
loopholes  in  the  imemployment  com- 
pensation program.  We  have  got  to  close 
them  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
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public  support  for  the  program.  I  intend 
to  make  an  effort  to  do  so  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 


NEW  D^VESTIGATION  OP  PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDYS  ASSASSINATION 
IS  ESSENTIAL 

I  Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  DOWNINQ  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  opinion  of  a  growing  nximber 
of  Americans  and  at  least  95  Members  of 
the  House,  the  questions  left  unanswered 
by  tlie  Warren  Commission  are  of  such 
importance  that  a  new  investigation  into 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  is  essential.  It  is  alanning  to 
many  of  us  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
this  week  decided  not  to  allow  a  hearing 
on  the  resolution  calling  for  sucli  an  in- 
\cstigation. 

The  action  by  the  committee  appar- 
ently was  taken  summarily  without  any 
consideration  of  evidence  which  has 
come  to  light  in  recent  months. 

I  have  the  greatest  reject  for  the 
committee  but  I  have  an  even  greater  re- 
spect for  the  truth,  and  I  am  eonvineed 
as  others  are  that  the  truth  about  ttie 
assassination  has  never  been  told. 

It  appears  most  Important  to  me  that 
the  truth  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  as- 
sassination be  brought  to  ll^i  and  all  of 
those  responsible  be  brought  to  jnstiee  In 
order  that  we  demonstrate  ttiat  sndi 
crimes  will  not  go  impunlshed  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  look  at  the  evidence,  and 
then  make  a  judicious  decision  whether  ^ 
to  allow  the  House  to  consider  the  res- 
olution. 


REQUEST  THAT  LECOSIjATIVE  BUSI- 
NESS BE  CAMCEI^D  ON  ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY.  MARCH  17.  1976 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  vas  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.> 

Mr.  BlACGl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish,  at 
this  time,  to  request  of  our  distinguished 
leadership,  that  any  Important  legisla- 
tive business  be  canceled  on  next 
Wednesday.  March  17.  so  Uiat  the  many 
Members  who  participate  In  the  annual 
St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  can  do  so 
fully. 

I  do  not  know  at  this  time,  what  legis- 
lative busuiess  is  scheduled  for  nest 
Wednesday,  but  tradition  has  it  that 
Wednesdays  are  normally  very  active 
legislatively.  If  this  tradition  holds  true 
next  Wednesday,  it  will  place  a  tremen- 
dous hardship  on  all  of  us  who  have 
commitments  in  our  districts. 

I  represent  a  district  within  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  everyone  west  of 
Dublin  knows  that  St.  Patrick's  Day  is 
much  more  than  a  holiday,  it  is  an  in- 
!-titution.  For  many  years,  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade  down  Fitth  Ave- 
nue has  pronded  a  rare  opportunity  for 
NcT  Yorkers  of  everj-  ethnic,  religious,  or 
racial  persuasion,  to  unite  in  the  spirit  of 
celebration  and  comradeship. 


The  pe<vle  of  my  10th  Congressional 
District,  which  includes  the  heavily 
Iridi  R>rdliam-Bedford  Paiic  sections, 
enjoy  St.  FatrlcJCs  Day  with  a  special 
pasdnn,  From  acboolchfldren  to  senior 
cttixens  to  civil  servants  to  f^low  lefi^sla- 
tots.  eroyone  turns  Irish  tea  the  day. 
and  for  me,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  see 
my  friends  and  constituents.  An  omx>r- 
tunity,  I  might  add.  which  I  cherish 
dearly. 

In  light  of  these  compelling  human 
considerations,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  important  legislative  business  be 
put  aside  next  Wednesdai',  so  that  the 
day  may  be  spent  toasting  the  great 
Irish-American  commmuty  of  this  Na- 
tion ou  tiie  celebration  of  St.  Patiick's 
Day. 

MAKING  IN  ORDER  NEXT  TUESDAY 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER  CON- 
SIDKIATION  OP  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOUmON  MAKING  FURTHER 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FCm  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsait  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der in  the  House  on  Tuesday  next  or 
any  day  thereafter  to  consider  a  House 
J^nt  resolution  making  fiutfaer  con- 
ttaiuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  for  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SFEIAEIER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  tlie  right  to 
olH«et.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask 
tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  tmtn  what  date 
niU  the  ctmtlnulng  resolution  provide 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  continuing  resolutioa  as 
drafted  and  approved  by  the  Oommittee 
on  Appropriati<xi8  this  momfog  would 
extend  <3ie  ttme  to  September  30, 1976. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  consider  the 
District  of  Colimibla  appropriations  bill 
because  certain  amendments  have  not 
been  received  and  revenue  measures  have 
not  been  emacted. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  and  we  caimot  pi-edict 
what  may  develop. 

Also  there  are  certain  ongoing  pro- 
grams under  the  Labor-HEW  bill  which 
would  be  suspended  if  ttie  continuing 
resolution  were  not  extended.  So  the  date, 
I  say.  would  be  September  30 . 

I  mifl^t  say  further  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  will  yield  further,  this  date  will  be 
subject  to  discussion  and  amendmoit. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  WiU  these  three  appro- 
piiation  bills  the  gentlonan  has  men- 
tioned exceed  the  established  levels  and 
knock  out  of  kilter  our  present  new  budg- 
et s>'stan  which  takes  effect  c(unpletely 
this  session?  Will  they  in  any  waj'  go  over 
the  limits  as  already'  adopted  by  the 
House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's questicm  is  no. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemnn  from 
Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION, MAKING  FURTHER  CONTIN- 
XHNG  APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Oommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  House  joint 
resolution  making  in  order  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  for  the  period  ending  Septan - 
ber  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tlieie  T«.as  no  objection. 


RESCINDING  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  BpeaJLer's 
desk  the  biU  (H.R.  11665)  to  rescind  cer- 
tain budget  authority  recommended  in 
the  message  of  the  President  of  Janu- 
aiT  23. 1976  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-342) ,  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impouiidment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  tlie  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  1 5,  Insert : 
•  DEPAKTMENT  OF  THE  IXTEHIOB" 

P;<ge  2,  after  line  15,  iasert: 

"BUSSAU    OF   liAKS    MANAr.FMFKT 

"rVBLIC    LANDS    DEVBXllFMENT    XOA08    AKV 

TMAZUa 

"Contract  authority  provided  In  tbe  TtA- 
eral-Aid  Highway  Act  U  197S  for  PoMlc 
LADds  Developineiit  Boads  and  TYiUa  la  tlw 
amount  of  M^SOO.OOO.  available  untU 
June  30, 197C  Is  nvdndsd." 

Page  2,  after  Ilae  18.  iDsert: 

N.%TIONAL   PAXK  BtZXTCK 

BOAo  ctagsTxtxnon 
Contract  autlKXlty  provMed  In  Um  Fed- 
eral-Aid HIgliway  Act  of  Itra  Cor  Boad  Oon- 
stnictlon  in  tbe  amount  of  tfii^SMgOOO,  araU- 
ftble  until  June  30, 1978.  Is  icacladed. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oTUection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr(KU 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  whi<A  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendments  to  HJl.  11665.  Just 
concurred  In. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  COMMIS- 
SION  ON  INFORMATION  AND  PA- 
CmTIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
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Commission  on  Information  and  Facili- 
Ues: 

Washiwctok,  D.C, 

March  4.  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  oj   the   House   of   Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Speaker:  H.  Res.  988,  Section  204 
(d)  provides  that  the  House  Commission  on 
Information  and  Facilities  "Sliall  make  an 
annual  progress  report  to  the  Speaker.  .  .    " 

The  Commission  on  Information  and  Fa- 
cilities of  the  House  of  Eepreseutatlves,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  five  being  the 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  thorough 
and  complete  study  of: 

(1)  The  information  problems  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  back- 
ground of  existing  Institutions  and  services 
available  to  the  House  and  to  make  appiu- 
pi'iate  recommendations,  and 

(2)  The  facilities  and  space  requirements 
of  the  House,  including  space  utilization. 
parking  and  the  organization,  responsibility 
and  supervision  to  provide  adequate,  efficient 
and  economical  space  utilization. 

The  Commission  was  expressly  authorized 
to  conduct  pilot  projects  in  carrying  oat  Us 
study. 

"to  pursue  these  separate  objectives,  two 
Task  Forces  were  established:  1)  The  Task 
on  Information  Resotu-ces,  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative Don  Puqua,  and  2)  The  Task 
Force  on  Facilities  and  Space  Utilization. 
chaired  by  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  The  full 
Commission  retained  responsibility  for  pilot 
projects,  the  report  on  the  Office  of  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel,  and  special  activities.  A 
brief  explanation  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties during  its  first  year  follows. 

OFFICE    OF    TECHNOLOCT    ASSESSMENT 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  make  a 
study  of  congressional  organizations  that 
provide  information  to  the  House,  includ- 
ing the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  the  organiza- 
tional framework  that  makes  them  effective 
or  Ineffective.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  its  Report  No.  94-208.  ex- 
pressed special  interest  in  the  Commission's 
report  of  Its  findings  In  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  in  determining  the  future  re- 
quirements of  these  agencies. 

The  Commission  la  now  concluding  an  in- 
tensive eight  month  study  of  the  OTA  that 
included,  but  was  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: potential  duplication  of  effort  be- 
tween OTA,  OAO,  and  CRS;  costs;  person- 
nel practices;  contract  administration; 
capability  of  performing  assessments  by 
utilizing  permanent  staff;  and  the  relative 
merits  of  reply  on  In-house  staff  instead  of 
outside  contractors. 

The  Commission's  report  on  OTA  Is  being 
prepared  at  this  time  and  will  be  available 
shortly.  Following  the  completion  of  thl.s 
study,  the  Commission  will  Initiate  its  in- 
vestment of  CRS  and  OAO  and  possibly  tlie 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

CONCBESSIONAL    STAFF    JOURNAL 

The  Commission  wa.s  authorized  in  Seciion 
204(c)(6)  of  H.  Res.  988,  93rd  Congress,  to 
create  a  congressional  staff  Journal  or  other 
process  for  communication.  The  first  plloi 
Issue  of  a  congressional  staff  journal  was 
distributed  in  mid-December.  We  have  plans 
to  publish  three  or  four  more  is,sues  during 
the  course  of  this  pilot  project. 

•Staff"  was  designed  around  two  basic  ob- 
jectives: first,  to  provide  professionally  use- 
t\\l  information  to  congressional  employee.^ 
at  all  levels  on  matters  directly  or  Indirectly 
related  to  their  official  duties  so  as  to  help 
them  be  of  greater  service  to  Members  and 
the  Congress;  and  second,  to  enhance  staff 
understanding   and   appreciation  of   the  In- 


stitution of  the  Congress  and  of  their  role 
within  the  Institution. 

The  Commlselon  has  received  generally 
favorable  comments  on  "Staff*'  thus  far;  how- 
ever, any  finad  recommendation  as  to  Its  fu- 
ture will  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
acceptance  of  the  publication  by  the  congres- 
sional community  and  by  our  findings  con- 
cerning the  practical  problems  of  publish- 
ing such  a  journal. 

SPACE 

Ihe  Commission's  Task  Force  on  Facilities 
and  Space  Utilization  is  looking  into  the 
space  needs  and  problems  of  the  House. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  investigating  the 
possibility  of  vuiderground  facilities  and  the 
potential  of  utilizing  space  in  the  interior 
courtyards  of  the  Cannon  and  Longworth 
Buildings.  In  the  following  sections,  specific 
aspects  of  this  study  are  described  more 
iiilly. 

The  Conimi.ssion  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
'-•econimencia'ions  that  will  assist  In  relieving 
tne  serious  space  problems  of  the  House. 

ARrurXECTURE    AND    ENOINEERtNG    STCDT 

In  response  to  the  direction  given  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  what,  if  any,  additional 
space  would  be  required  by  the  House,  the 
Commission  engaged  the  services  of  a  high- 
ly respected  local  architectural  and  engi- 
neering firm  to  evaluate  all  potential  build- 
ing sites  located  within  15  minutes  of  the 
House  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Tlie  study  will  evaluate  each  potential 
building  site  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
considerations: 

1.  Tlie  advlsabili'v  of  acquiring  the  site 
if  it  Is  not  presently  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  potential  for  new  construction  on 
any  vacant  site,  the  potential  for  new  con- 
struction on  sites  above  existing  underground 
structures  (parkixtg),  the  potential  for  new 
construction  on  sites  on  which  the  Con- 
sultants recommend  that  existing  structures 
be  razed  and  the  potential  for  new  con- 
struction for  underground  facilities  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

.1.  The  feasibility  of  utilizing  existing 
structures  on  a  site,  including  any  neces- 
sary Improvement. 

4.  Any  other  Information  concerning  each 
study  area  which  would  aid  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  an  evaluation  of  the  best  site 
or  sites  for  future  expansion  of  office  facili- 
ties. 

rhis  study  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
.\pril  1.  1976.  Its  findings  will  be  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Commission's  final  report  re- 
garding space  and  facilities. 

ExisTma  omcE  space 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present  use 
of  office  space  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  indicated,  among  other  things,  a 
need  for  more  efficient  use  of  that  space. 

An  analysis  of  t|ie  office  furniture  cur- 
r»r.tly  in  use,  lncl«dlug  the  possibility  of 
better  furniture  arVangement  or  complete 
replacement,  has  been  Inaugtirated.  The  aim 
of  such  a  stvidy  Is  to  provide  for  minimum 
disturbance  of  office  activities  with  maximiun 
privacy  for  individuals  and  documents. 
Questionnaires  to  assist  in  this  study  have 
been  prepared  for  distribution  to  participat- 
ing oiBces. 

A  pilot  study  program  to  test  and  evaluate 
various  office  systems.  (I.e.,  work  station-type 
office  furniture)  in  the  offices  of  Members  and 
committees  Is  being  developed.  Tills  program 
is  scheduled  for  Implementation  In  the  near 
future  and  participating  offices  will  be  '>pea 
for   Inspection   by  other   Members. 

MEMBERS  INFORMATION  NETWORK  PILOT 
PROJECT 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Information  Resources,  the  Com- 
mission, In  conjunction  with  the  Committee 
on  House  .\dmini&tratlon  and  its  House  In- 
formation Systems  and  the  Library  of  Con- 


gress, has  begun  operating,  on  a  test  basis,  a 
network  of  thirty  computer  terminals  lo- 
cated primarily  In  Members'  offices. 

Each  terminal  will  be  a  part  of  a  telecom- 
munications network  used  to  quickly  access 
the  data  stored  in  a  number  of  computer 
files.  Including  the  House  Bill  Status  System, 
the  SCORPIO  system  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  number  of  outside  data  bases. 

A  revised  version  of  the  Summary  of  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debate  Pilot  Project,  conducted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  diiring  the  93rd  Congress  will  be 
included  in  the  project.  It  will  provide  vir- 
tually current  detailed  information  on  floor 
activities  to  Members'  offices.  House  Report 
93-356.  enclosed,  contains  details. 

In  order  to  assure  a  basis  for  proper  evalu- 
ation of  the  program,  the  Commission  has 
established  a  center  to  provide  training  for 
suiffs  of  participating  Members.  The  training 
consists  of  instritction  1&  accessing  the  data 
bases  and  familiarization  with  the  Informa- 
lioii  available  in  the  data  bases. 

Our  experience  in  assembling  these  inven- 
•ories  will  also  assist  us  in  our  evaluation  of 
t\l8tlng  information  resources  to  determine 
whether  recommendations  may  be  made  u 
to  ways  of  improving  them  in  terms  of  their 
substance,  reliability,  timeliness,  format,  and 
accessibility. 

OFFICE  or  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

Tlie  Commission  was  directed  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  complete  study  of  the  staff  re- 
quired to  provide  the  House  Legislative 
Counsel  with  the  capability  to  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  the  House. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  th« 
Commission  are  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hotise  on  December  15,  197S 
I  House  Document  No.  94-327) . 

The  Commission  will  complete  these  and 
related  tasks  in  the  next  few  months.  A  final 
report  will  be  issued  by  the  end  of  the  94tli 
Congress  as  directed  by  H.  Res.  988. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman. 
James  C.  Cleveland, 
Ranking  liinority  Member. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  C?ONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION580.  DELEGATION  TO  GOTO 
UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  ACCEPT 
LOAN  OP  COPY  OP  lifAGNA  CARTA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  re- 
port iRept.  No.  94-M6),  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  1086)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 580.  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  Ko.  99] 

Anderson   i:i  Collins,  ni.  Edwards.  .Mft. 

Andrews,  K  C  Conlan  English 

Archer  Conyers  Esch 

Barrett  Coughlin  Evans,  Colo. 

Bell  -  Crane  Fascell 

Braden-.ar  Diggs  fish 

Clausen,  Dodd  Goldwater 

Don  H.  DrSnan  Guyer 
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BUkln 


UUUa.         /  I 

wii<iiiirii_ai    I 

iiqisr,  cutfV^r 

lioCett 

iftMAead.  Pa. 

If  Sill  niilwi'.  Ariz. 

Nlz  StOBfeer 

Fattlson,  N.T.  Drulflr 

PeyMr  IRWl 

Pik*  xnuaan 

Rlegle  Wtatto 

Biatnhoover  WOaosuTex. 


inc  wblBh  I  yield  mysdf  such  time  as  I 


Bai«B.Xnd. 

HMert 

Belni 

Hlnsbaw 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

LaPsIce 

Long,Md. 

IfcOolUster 

UcKlnnejr 

Maodonald 

Bfadden 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  ndlcall  867 
Members  have  rec(»ited  their  iwesence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

E^  unanimous  conseiit,  further  mo- 
ceedlngs  tmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  Hil.  S981.  COASTAL  ZONE  ICAN- 
AGEMENT  ACT  AMENIMfENTS  OP 

1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1083  aiMl  ask 
for  its  immediate  ooosideratltm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1083 

Resolved,  That  npom  the  adoptkA  of  ttili 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  iiio««  that 
the  House  naolve  Uself  Into  Xb»  Obmmtttoe 
of  the  Whole  Hous*  on  the  State  oC  ttie  Unloii 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (Hit.  8081) 
to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  htX 
of  1972  to  authorize  and  aaelst  tbe  ooeatal 
States  to  study,  plan  for,  manage,  and  eon- 
trol  the  Impact  <rf  energy  resource  devtftap- 
ment  and  production  whbdi  affects  the 
coastal  zone,  and  for  other  purposes.  Altar 
general  debate,  whl<di  tfiaU  be  oonflned  to 
tbe  bUl  and  shall  oontlnue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  dlTlded  and  eoutroUed  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnort^  membw 
vX.  the  Committee  on  MertAiant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  reed  for  amend- 
ment imder  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  eball  be 
in  ordOT  to  consldw  tbe  amendmfNit  In  the 
nature  of  a  subettttite  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Merehant  Marine  and  FLBhariee 
DOW  printed  In  the  bUl  as  an  original  bUl  tor 
the  purpose  of  amendment  tinder  tbe  five- 
minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  tot  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  and  clause  6, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  Uie  oondu- 
sion  of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  tbe  Houee 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  i»eriouB 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  <m 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  ^oept 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. After  Uie  passage  at  VLX..  SMl.  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheries 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  8.  S86,  and  it  ehaU  then  be 
In  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strilEe  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  HA.  3981  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Bilr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
>ield  30  minutes  to  the  gmtleman  from 
California   (Mr.  Dsl  Clawsow^  pend- 


r.  House  Reaolutloa  1088 
mwlilti  for  the  oonsldfBniitlon  of  HA. 
SSSl.  ttie  Coastal  Zone  lAuaacement 
Aek  Amendments  of  1975,  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  CMumittee  on 
Itecfaant  ICarlne  and  fisheries.  The 
rules  would  permit  one  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

House  BesolutlOQ  1083  further  pro- 
vides that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  natare  of  a  sidMtitute  bUl  may  be 
considered  as  an  original  bin  for  pur- 
poses of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  Jul.  addttion,  the  rule  would  waive 
potaitB  of  Qfrder  against  the  committee' 
suhstttute  for  failure  to  comply  with  rule 
ZVI.  danse  7,  urtiich  prohibits  the  con- 
sldwatifln  of  nongeimane  matolal,  and 
nde  XXI.  clause  5,  which  prohibits  ap- 
prwiations  in  a  legislatiye  bUl. 

There  are  two  provisions  In  the  com- 
mittee substitute  which  would  make 
waiver  of  the  germaneness  rule  neces- 
sary. One  would  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Oonunerce  to  make  a  comprdienstve 
study  of  tbe  shdlflsh  Industry  in  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  impact  of 
existing  laws  rdated  to  water  quality, 
pesticides,  and  toxic  metals.  The  purpose 
of  the  study,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
be  to  determine  what  further  action 
needs  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  whole- 
somoiess  of  shellfish. 

The  secmid  im>vlslon  subject  to  a  point 
of  (HXler  under  ttie  germaneness  rule  di- 
rects the  President  to  am)oint,  subject 
to  Senate  lytproval,  an  Associate  Admin- 
istrate tat  Coastal  Zone  Management. 

Two  provisions  <rf  the  ccHnmlttee  sub- 
stitute would  be  subject  to  points  of 
order  under  rule  XXI,  clause  5,  of  the 
House  Rules,  which  prohibits  appropria- 
tions in  a  legidative  bill:  First,  one  would 
Increase  ttie  Federal  share  of  devdop- 
ment  grants  to  80  percent,  to  offset  addl- 
ticmal  planning  requirements  placed  on 
the  States.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
funds  which  would  be  used  for  the  In- 
creased grants  are  already  in  the  pipe- 
line; second,  the  committee  subsitute 
also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
revolving  fund,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ccunmerce,  to  guarantee 
bonds  Issued  by  States  reUttlve  to  outer 
continental  shdf  energy  activiUes.  llf^e 
the  obligations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
would  fall  imder  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations process,  the  Secretary  would 
be  auth(»l2ed  to  use  money  from  the 
fund  to  pay  administrative  expenses  not 
subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 
Points  of  order  against  both  of  these  pro- 
visions would  be  waived  under  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  waivers  requested  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  wHl  expedite  consideration  of 
H.R.  3981,  a  very  important  bill.  The 
request  for  waivers  was  supported  by 
both  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

The  principal  provisions  of  H.R.  3981. 
as  amended,  would  enable  States  to  cope 
with  coastal  zone  problems  brought 
about  by  the  energy  crisis,  particularly 
the  accelerated  offshore  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing program.  When  the  Coastal  Zone 


Management  Act  was  enacted  ta  197>,  we 
had  not  yet  felt  the  fun  Impact  of  the 
oiergy  crtsii.  The  need  to  balance  oom- 
pettng  demands  for  Increased  domestic 
energy  production  and  preservation  of 
valuable  coastal  resources  has  caused 
proUons  Ux  many  States.  In  some  cases, 
(rffahore  dl  production  has  been  too 
hastily  banned  In  others,  potential 
coastal  recreational  areas  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  need  for  off- 
shore oil  productkm.  In  fact,  with  proper 
planning  and  management,  the  need  for 
increased  energy  producUon  and  the 
need  for  more  parks  and  recreational 
areas  can  be  met  simultaneously.  Pro- 
ductivity and  preservation  can  coeodct. 
HH.  3981,  as  amoided  would  authorise 
planning  grants  for  States  affected  by 
the  Outo:  Continental  Shdf  oH  and  gas. 
operations  and  for  guarantees  (m  bonds 
issued  to  provide  pubUc  services  and  fa- 
cilities related  to  the  oil  and  gas  t^iera- 
tkms. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  is  also  proposing  certain 
other  changes  in  the  existing  law  to  help 
solve  problons  which  were  unf ra-eseen 
in  1972.  Among  other  things,  the  bill 
would  auttUHize  matching  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ac- 
cess to  beadles  and  recreational  areas  In 
the  coastal  seme.  Coming  from  a  State 
^i^ere  there  are  many  public  beaches,  I 
know  that  obtaining  access  to  than  can 
pose  a  real  iMddan  for  coastal  States.  I 
bdleve  that  this  provision  will  hdp  us 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  original 
act. 

I  strcmc^  urge  that  House  Resdution 
1083  be  alerted  so  that  the  House  may 
proceed  to  omslder  HJl.  3981,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975. 

Ifir.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yidd  msTBdf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ft)eaker.  House  Resolution  1083 
provides  for  1  hour  of  gmeral  ddMtte 
on  HJl.  3981,  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
moit  Act  Amendmmts  of  1975.  The 
committee  substitute  will  be  in  order 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
am^idment. 

Ttm  rule  waives  points  of  order  against 
the  committee  substitute  for  failure  to 
comidy  with  rule  XVI,  clause  7,  germane- 
ness rule.  The  two  mimary  provisions  in 
the  substitute  making  this  waiver  neces- 
sary are:  First,  that  portion  of  section 

2  of  the  bUl  beginning  on  page  37,  line  15 
through  page  38.  line  19  wliich  rdates 
to  the  shellflsh  Industry;  second,  section 

3  of  the  bill,  page  50,  lines  14-23  relat- 
ing to  the  appointmmt  by  the  President 
of  an  Associate  Administrator  foi 
Coastal  Zone  Management. 

The  rule  further  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  c(xnmlttee  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  rule  XXI,  clause  S, 
which  prohibits  appropriations  on  a  leg- 
islative bill.  The  two  primary  provisions 
in  the  substitute  making  this  walva  nec- 
essary are:  First,  that  portlcoi  of  sectkxi 
2  of  the  bill  on  page  17,  lines  3-7,  increas- 
ing the  grant  authorization  from  66% 
to  80  parent.  There  may  be  pipdlne 
funds  which  would  be  used  for  the  in- 
creased grants.  Second,  that  portion  of 
section  2  of  the  substitute  beginning  on 
page  48,  Une  3  through  page  49,  line  16. 
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The  fund  esUblished  for  the  bond  giiar- 
antee  program  U  to  conAlst  of  certain 
fee*  and  receipts.  While  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  are  to  come  from 
the  fund  subject  to  the  aivroprlation 
process,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
use  money  from  the  fiud  to  pay  admin- 
istrative expenses,  llie  payment  of  such 
expenses  Is  not  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tion process  and  therefore  the  authoriza- 
tion to  pay  such  expenses  directly  from 
the  fund  Is  an  appropriation  and  la  vio- 
lation of  rule  XXI,  clause  5. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  3981  is  to  author- 
ize $1.25  billion  for  a  4-part  coastal  en- 
ergy activity  program  to  assist  coastal 
States  experiencing  problems  as  a  result 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  activity  and 
other  energy  related  activities  such  as 
energy  facility  siting.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides an  additional  $250  million  to  im- 
prove the  existing  coastal  zone  program. 
Three  new  requirement  for  the  State 
coastal  zone  management  program  have 
been  added  to  the  original  act  which  in- 
volve the  evaluation  of  several  options 
maintaining  public  access  to  beaches  and 
other  public  areas,  development  of  an 
energy -planning  process  and  assessment 
of  the  effects  of  shoreline  erosion. 

States  will  be  provided  with  automatic 
annual  payments  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  based  upon  a  sbc-part  formula 
that  will  determine  the  degree  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  energy  activity  within 
each  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  80 -per- 
cent matching  grants  to  coastal  States 
that  have  during  the  last  3  to  5  years  or 
may  In  the  future  incur  net  adverse  im- 
pacts as  a  result  of  energy-related  ac- 
ftvities,  $625  million  is  authorized  by  this 
bill. 

In  addition,  the  Issuance  of  State  and 
local  bonds  to  sustain  public  services  and 
facilities  made  necessary  by  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  activities  will  be  guaran- 
teed under  authorizations  of  H.R.  3981. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  reported  this 
bin  out  by  a  vote  of  36  to  0.  I  propose 
we  adopt  the  rule  and  debate  the  bill 
during  the  allotted  time. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  11481.  MARITIME  AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  PEPPETR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1084  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.'iolution.  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1084 

Rcwlced.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
lesolutloa  It  sh&U  b«  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  TKrliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union    for    the    consideration    of    Che    bUl 


(H.R.  114S1)  to  authorize  tip^xovt^XSoaa  tor 
the  flwal  yettr  IVTT  for  oertata  aiartClme  pro- 
grama  of  the  Department  of  Ootnineree,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  gum*!  MbtAe. 
vtilch  ikaU  be  ooB«ne<l  to  ttie  MU  and  ahaU 
continue  not  to  ezceefl  one  hour,  to  t>e 
equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  racking  minority  aaember  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plah- 
erles,  the  bUi  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five  minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  an  amendment  tneerted  in 
the  COQgreaalonal  Record  of  March  0,  1976. 
by  Representative  Smery.  the  provlstons  of 
rule  XVr.  claiiae  7  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendmentji  as  may  hare 
been  adopted,  and  the  prev  loua  question  ahaU 
be  cohsldersd  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  tharsto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervemng  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1084 
is  an  open  rule  providing  1  hotir  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  11481,  a  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams erf  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  for  other  purposes.  House  Resolution 
1084  also  makes  in  order,  notwithstand- 
ing rule  XVI,  clause  7.  the  germaneness 
rule,  the  consideration  of  an  sunendment 
printed  on  page  5967  of  the  Congres- 
sioHAL  Record  of  March  9,  1976,  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
<Mr.  Emert). 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11481  would  author- 
ize $444.8  million  for  maritime  programs 
conducted  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  major  portion  of  that 
amount,  $403.7  million,  is  provided  for 
ship  operating  differential  subsidies  to 
help  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  to  compete 
with  foreign  lines.  The  bill  also  contains 
authorizations  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  methods  and  technologies  to 
make  the  U.S.  shipping  fleet  more  com- 
petitive, for  the  National  Defen.'ie  Re- 
serve Fleet,  for  th?  operation  and  im- 
provement of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Maritime  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y., 
and  for  Federal  aid  to  the  six  State 
marine  schools. 

The  Emery  amendment  made  in  oi'der 
by  House  Resolution  1084  woulci  Increase 
the  Federal  payments  to  cadets  at  State 
maritime  academies  from  $600  to  $1,200 
per  year.  The  amendment  was  contained 
in  the  maritime  authorization  blD  for 
fiscal  year  1978  but  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference. The  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee is  not  In  favor  of  the  amendment  but 
the  committee  does  support  the  waiver 
in  order  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  con.slder  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  tlie  citizens  of 
tills  country  are  ver>'  gravely  concerned 
about  the  deterioration  of  our  maritime 
power  a.s  a  nation,  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
beholf  of  this  authorization  bill  stated 


we  were  10th  as  a  marltima  power  among 
the  nattoofl  of  the  world.  I  cazmot  be- 
lieve it  la  In  the  totcrBst  of  a  ttnag 
America  and  peace  of  oar  country  that 
we  be  in  that  weakened  position. 

I  would  like  to  see  America  rise  again 
to  the  maritime  supremacy  we  once  en- 
Joyed.  I  would  like  to  say  the  same  thing 
alx>ut  the  naval  power  of  this  country, 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  tell  the  authorities  in 
Russia  that  we  will  allow  them  parity 
and  we  will  accord  them  equality  of  mili- 
tary power  or  strength  but  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  build  or  to  have  one  more 
submarine  or  one  more  element  of  mili- 
tary power  than  we,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  Ls  conducive  to  our  safety  or 
peace  in  the  world  for  the  Russians  to 
succeed  in  what  appears  to  be  their  de- 
termination to  become  the  dominant 
mUltary  power  on  this  earth  with  all  the 
sinister  significance  that  may  Involve 
should  that  unhappy  event  occur. 

HH.  11481  is  part  of  a  strong  effort  on 
behalf  of  our  dijstlnguished  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
strengthen  our  merchant  marine.  I  hope 
tlie  committee  will  be  able  to  report  ad- 
ditional raea.sures  to  Improve  our  stand- 
ing as  a  maritime  power. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida has  outhncd  the  provisions  of  this  1 
hour,  open  rulemaking  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11481,  the  maritime 
authorization  for  fiscal  1977,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  rule,  an  amendment  inserted  in 
the  CoNcasssiOKAL  Record  of  March  9. 
1976.  to  Increase  the  Federal  payments 
to  cadets  at  State  maritime  academies. 
Is  made  In  order,  the  provisions  of  rule 
XVI,  clause  7 — relating  to  germaneness— 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  114811s  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
certain  maritime  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  makes  the  following  authoriza- 
tions : 

First,  $403,721,000  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  incurred  for  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy. 

Second,  $19,500,000  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities. 

Third,  $4,560,000  for  reserve  fleet  ex- 
penses. 

Fourth,  $13,260,000  for  maritime  train- 
ing at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  N.Y. 

Fifth.  $4,000,000  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  marine  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures,  the 
legislation  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  additional  supplemental  amounts 
as  may  be  necessa»ry  for  increases  in  sal- 
ary, pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  at  tlie  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
Also  included  is  supplemental  appropria- 
tion authority  for  cost  increases  in  pub- 
lic utihties.  food  service,  and  other  ex- 
penses at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

H.R.  11481  was  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  The  total  cost  of  the 
legislation  Ls  $445,041,000.  which  is  a  de- 
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crease  of  (98,986,000  undo:  last  year's 
authoriaation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  ovc- 
25  years  no  funds  have  been  lequestv 
or  provided  for  constructlon-dilfa«ntial 
subsidy.  This  activity  is  based  on  the 
difference  between  United  States  and 
foreign  shipbuilding  costs,  and  Is  paid 
to  U.S.  shipyturds  so  that  the  vessel  cost 
to  the  American  purchaser  is  about  what 
it  would  have  cost  if  the  vessel  were  con- 
structed in  a  foreign  shipyard.  The  rea- 
son there  is  no  request  for  this  subsidy 
Is  because  there  are  no  requests  to  build 
ships,  and  the  previous  year's  carryover 
funds  will  provide  sufBcient  amounts  for 
tlie  1977  ship  constructicm  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  America 
is  now  10th  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  a  maritime  power.  This  fact 
concerns  me.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
market  for  shipbuilding  be  stimulated 
in  this  country  if  we  are  to  regain  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  on  v,'hich  we 
would  have  to  depend  in  case  of  certain 
emergencies.  I  trust  tJiere  will  be  seri- 
ous discussion  of  this  problem  as  this 
legislation  is  ciebated. 

With  respect  to  the  nongermane 
amendment  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments to  State  maritime  academies  made 
in  order  by  this  rule,  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jections to  its  consideration,  although  I 
am  aware  of  some  opposition  to  Its  pas- 
sage. Therefore,  I  support  the  nile;  and 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House  so  that 
we  may  proceed  to  pass  the  maritime 
authorization  for  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itsdf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  3981)  to  amend  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
to  authorize  and  assist  the  coastal  States 
to  study,  plan  for,  manage,  and  control 
the  impact  of  energy  resource  develop- 
ment and  production  which  affects  the 
coastal  zone,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sttllivan). 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COJiMITTEE  OF  TIM  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
lino  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3981)  with  Mr. 
Bergland  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrat  read- 
ing of  the  bill  Vf&s  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Kentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sul- 
livan) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
»nd  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 


vis  Pont)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

lie  Chair  now  recognizes  the  genUe- 
aan  f rcun  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring 
before  my  colleagues  today  TLB..  3981, 
a  biU  which  will  make  an  imiwrtant  con- 
tribution to  solving  the  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

This  legislation  answers  the  needs  of 
the  States  and  local  communities  that  are 
faced  with  major  energy  developments, 
especially  those  which  will  come  with 
expanded  offshore  oil  and  gas  leashig. 

The  legislation  is  carefully  written, 
so  that  assistance  is  given  cmly  where 
needed  and  Is  only  for  projects  in  compli- 
ance with  the  coastal  States'  own  plans 
for  theh-  coastal  areas.  HJl.  3981  is  no 
giveaway  measiu'e  but  a  sound,  fiscally 
responsible  product  repr^entlng  months 
of  hard  work,  negotiation,  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  It  provides  equity 
to  States  and  local  governments  and  Is 
within  the  limits  of  the  congressional 
budget. 

We  must  proceed  with  additional  off- 
shore oU  and  gas  leasing.  Off  our  coasts, 
the  best  prospects  for  new  energy  re- 
sources lie.  We  also  need  to  get  on  with 
building  needed  liquefied  natural  gas 
facilities,  oil  and  coal  shipping  areas,  and 
deepwater  ports  to  handle  large  super- 
tankers. 

H.R.  3981  will  allow  progress  in  these 
areas  in  two  major  ways.  First,  it  re- 
quires that  coastal  areas  carefully  plan 
for  energy  facilities  that  have  to  be  In 
the  coasts  so  they  will  not  damage  these 
valuable  areas.  Second,  it  compensates 
those  areas,  in  an  automatic  manner, 
for  DCS  impacts  because  the  impacts 
are  so  dear,  and  provides  additlcmal  aid 
if  the  States  or  communities  can  show 
that  they  require  it 

I  now  want  to  trace  some  of  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  this  legislation. 
The  capable  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ywk,  will  discuss  with  you 
the  bill's  particulars. 

The  coastal  management  program  Is 
a  imique  product  of  Congress.  It  has  lt£ 
origin  in  the  1966  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  study  ocean 
policy  issues.  Adopted  with  only  luke- 
warm support  from  the  administration 
at  the  time,  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  rep- 
resented Congress  conviction  that  ocean 
issues  would  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  country.  Time  has  proven 
Congress  judgment  to  be  correct. 

The  Pi'esidential  Commission  produced 
in  1969  what  has  become  a  landmark 
document  in  the  ocean  and  coastal  pub- 
lic policy  field,  entitled  "Our  Nation  and 
the  Sea."  Far-reaching  and  prophetic  in 
scope,  the  report  had  as  a  main  recom- 
mendation the  establishment  of  a  strong 
civilian  ocean  agency  in  the  Federal 
Gtovemment. 

Finally,  after  great  pressure  was  ex- 
erted by  Congress,  the  administration  in 
1970  agreed  to  form  the  present  National 


Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion in  the  Daiartment  of  Conunerce.  It 
^rae  less  powerful  than  Congress  thought 
needed,  but  it  represented  progress. 

The  Ccmunission's  princ^xal  pro- 
grammatic recommendation  was  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  financial 
aid  and  overall  guidelines  to  the  States 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
coastal  area  manag«nent  programs  that 
would  guide  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment In  these  critically  important  areas. 

It  was  over  the  opposition  of  the 
administraticMi  that  Congress  pushed 
through  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972.  President  Nixon  reluctantly 
signed  the  law  and  then  declined  to 
recommend  funding  for  1  year. 

Again  with  pressiu-e  from  Congress, 
f  imds  were  finally  made  available  in  late 
1973  so  the  States  could  get  on  with  tlie 
job  of  putting  together  their  individual 
approaches  on  how  their  coastal  lands 
and  waters  should  be  used  in  the  future. 

The  value  of  this  program  was  seen 
and  endorsed  by  President  Ford  in 
Novemb^  1974.  Facing  coastal  State 
Governors  concerned  about  administra- 
tion plans  for  a  vast  OCS  development 
program,  the  President  recommended — 
and  Congress  later  agreed — that  addi- 
tional, supplemental  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  the  States  to  help 
them  prQMtre  for  the  onshore  impacts 
which  an  expanded  OCS  program  will 
bring. 

While  our  committee  was  woi^ing 
throughout  last  year  on  how  to  enable 
the  coastal  management  program  to  cope 
with  new  developments  like  expanded 
OCS  leasing,  the  admlnista'ation  provided 
Utile  assistance.  In  fact.  It  did  not  de- 
velop a  position  imtil  1  month  ago,  just 
after  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  adopted  H.R.  3981  by  a  bi- 
partisan 36  to  0  vote. 

Although  it  has  taken  the  administra- 
tion a  long  time  in  coming  to  it,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  today 
that  tbe  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  not  opposed  to  this  measure 
before  you  now. 

The  administration  does  have  some 
serious  reservatkxis  about  portions  of  the 
bill.  We  have  told  administration  offi- 
cials we  wUl  give  their  views  every  con- 
sideration in  the  conference  wiUi  our 
Senate  colleagues.  The  Senate  passed  its 
version  of  the  legislation  before  you 
today  by  a  73  to  15  vote.  I  am  confident 
that,  working  together  in  a  cooperative 
spirit  and  vrith  the  aim  of  providing 
equitable  treatment  for  the  critical 
coastal  areas,  we  can  arrive  at  a  final 
version  of  HJA.  3981  of  which  this  bod}-, 
the  Soiate,  and  the  administi'ation  can 
be  proud. 

I  want  to  praise  my  colleagues  on  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mttrphy)  ,  they  have  labored 
long  on  tills  bill  and  have  come  up  with 
what  I  think  is  a  splendid  product. 

I  might  take  a  moment  to  say  that  tlie 
judgment  of  this  body  in  refusing  to 
go  along  with  attempts  to  eliminate 
the  Ikferchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  i&  validated  by  the  work  of 
tills  subcommittee.  Tluoughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation,  it  has  been  the 
Oceanography     Subcommittee     of     the 
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Merchant  Mstrine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, together  with  Its  counterpart 
in  the  Soiate.  which  have  focused  the 
attention  of  this  Nation  on  critical  ocean 
and  coastal  issues.  Time  and  again,  we 
have  been  ahead  of  a  series  of  admin- 
istrations in  coming  to  grips,  not  only 
with  coastal  zone  management,  bat 
ocean  dumping,  the  need  to  protect 
our  domestic  fishing  industry,  law  of  the 
sea  questions,  and  a  host  of  other 
marine  matters  Uiat  the  country  now 
recognizes  are  of  major  importance. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  my  com- 
mittee In  this  area  and  say  to  you.  my 
colleagues,  that,  in  the  years  ahead, 
I  will  miss  very  much  having  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  people  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy i 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER).  I  am  confident  that  the  fine 
record  of  the  Oceanography  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  In  the  ocean  and 
coastal  policy  area  will  be  carried  on  in 
my  absence. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague  and 
cliairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri,  has  pointed 
out  to  us,  this  Is  a  very  imix>rtant 
piece  of  legislation;  and  I  would  like 
to  make  some  general  remarks  about  it. 
But  before  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  brief  moment,  if  I  might,  and  speak 
of  our  chairman,  who,  unfortunately, 
made  an  announcement  the  other  day 
that  she  was  leaving  this  vale  of  tears  to 
move  on  to  greener  pastures.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  been  here  only  6  years, 
but  In  my  dealings  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  have  never  come  across  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  given  fairer  treatment 
to  the  newer  Members  of  Congre.ss  or 
who  has  done  a  better  job  In  organizing 
and  running  a  committee  than  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  SuIlivan)  . 

I  shall  not  be  here  next  year  to  see 
how  this  organization  operates  without 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  but  my 
guess  is  that  it  will  not  operate  as  well. 
We  appreciate  all  of  the  fine  work  tha 
gentlewoman  has  done  on  behalf  of  the 
coastal  zone  programs  and  other  mari- 
time programs. 

Mr.  Cliatrman,  as  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out.  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1975  would 
benefit  our  entire  Nation  by  expediting 
development  of  needed  offshore  energy 
resources.  All  coastal  States  are  pro- 
gressing to\;ards  the  development  of 
coastal  zone  management  plan.?.  Once 
these  plans  are  fully  developed  and  ap- 
proved, each  State  will  have  an  adequate 
mechanism  in  place  which  will  give  them 
a  "voice"  in  federally  Initiated  energy 
projects. 

A  provision  In  the  Coastal  Zone  Act  of 
1972  gave  a  very  unique  protective  de- 
vice to  coastal  States.  Once  a  State  has 
an  approved  coastal  zone  management 
plan  in  place,  all  subsequent  Federal 
activities  which  affect  the  coastal  zone 
must  be  found  to  be  consistent  with 
adopted  State  management  programs. 
Many  States  recognize  this  "Federal  con- 
sistency" provision  to  be  of  greater  po- 
tential value  than  any  other  assistance 


proeram  In  the  original  act.  In  order  to 
provide  this  mechanism  to  States  In 
time  to  adequately  deal  with  the  accele- 
rated energy  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  I  feel  that  it  is  essential 
that  we  provide  the  additional  financial 
commitments  and  incentives  incorpo- 
rated In  H.R.  3981. 

Much  publicity  wa^  given  to  the  energy 
crisis  occurring  in  tliis  country  a  few 
years  ago  when  our  citizens  had  to  wait 
at  gasoline  stations  for  hours,  and  many 
folks  in  the  New  England  area  had  diffi- 
culty obtaining  fuel  oil  to  heat  their 
homes. 

Even  though  we  do  not  have  the  same 
problems  as  we  experienced  during  that 
crisLj,  it  is  clear  that  we  l;ave  not  been 
able  to  remedy  the  problems  related  to 
our  energy  needs.  One  of  the  best  pros- 
pects for  major  new  sources  of  energy 
in  tliLs  country  lies  offshore,  partlculp.rly 
in  such  previously  imexplored  areas  as 
off  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  the  Atlantic 
coast.  These  proposed  developments  will 
result  in  unavoidable  pressures  on  coastal 
areas.  The  States  have  been  reluctant 
to  allow  offshore  development  without 
due  consideration  being  given  to  their 
problems.  Ever  since  the  U  S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  beyond  3  miles, 
the  States  have  been  permitted  very 
little  input  into  the  accelerated  OCS 
leasing  plan.  Consequently,  In  frustra- 
tion, some  States  have  gone  to  court  in 
an  attempt  to  block  and  delay  further 
off5;hore  lea.'^ing.  Our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford these  setbacks — we  must  vigorously 
pursue  our  goal  of  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency— but  we  cannot  dl'^regard  the 
States  in  this  endeavor. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  H.R.  3981  is  section  308— the  coastal 
energy  activity  Impact  program. 

This  program  would  permit  the  Sccre- 
tt'.ry  of  Commerce  to  allocate  funds  to 
coastal  States,  adequately  dealing  with 
adverse  Impacts  suffered  as  a  result  of 
energy  activities  occurring  offshore  and 
within  a  State's  coastal  zone. 

This  program,  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  36  to  0  In  our  committee.  Is 
a  well  thought  out  approach  to  a  com- 
plex problem.  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
impacts  would  be  offset  by  a  six-part 
formula  designed  to  metisure  the  level  of 
OCS  activity  occurring  adjacent  to  and 
within  a  coastal  State.  It  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  requiring  minimal  admin- 
istrative costs.  Furthermore,  adequate 
provisions  are  included  in  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  expenditure  of  funds  for  other 
purposes  than  those  which  are  adverse 
In  nature,  and  which  occur  as  a  direct 
result  of  OCS  energy  activities.  While  the 
committee  did  consider  various  revenue 
;  baring  approaches  similar  to  the  37 V2 
percent  revenue  allocation  scheme  which 
the  Inland  States  enjoy,  I  must  state  that 
the  OCS  payment  concept  In  our  bill  Is 
not  revenue  sharing.  It  l.s  subject  to  the 
annual  appropriations  process,  and  au- 
thorize tlon.s  escalate  from  $50  million  to 
$125  million  in  the  fifth  and  final  year. 
The  first  year  authorizations  represent 
le^s  than  1  percent  of  tlie  projected  rev- 
enues accruing  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  OCS  leasing  program. 


The  second  part  of  the  Impact  pro- 
gram would  be  a  discretionary  fund  al- 
located on  a  basis  of  demonstrated  ad- 
verse impacts,  llils  fund  would  be  re- 
stricted to  eneisy  related  activities 
which,  by  their  nature,  have  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  coastal  zone. 

In  a  sense,  this  secondary  assistance 
would  be  a  supplemental  grant  program 
to  properly  compensate  for  those  energy 
related  activities  not  covered  imder  the 
first  OCS  formula.  Grants  would  only 
be  given  to  those  coastal  States  which 
could  demonstrate  that  an  advei-se  im- 
pact had  occurred.  Also,  funds  would 
have  to  be  expended  for  specific  purposes 
related  to  such  Impacts. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  a  Fed- 
eral bond  guarantee  program  to  State 
and  local  governments.  This  would  per- 
mit tlie  States  to  take  advantage  of 
"self-help"  mechanisms  to  ameUorate 
impacts  suffered  as  a  result  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  energy  activities. 

These  three  programs  have  been  care- 
fully designed  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  coastal  States  which  are  or  will  be 
involved  in  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy  for  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  fiscally  responsible, 
and  that  they  take  into  proper  account 
the  President's  conservative  budgetary 
plan.  The  allocation  or  funds  is  based  on 
need,  and  provisions  are  Included  In  the 
program  to  prevent  unnecessary  and 
Irivolous  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  bill  is  that,  for  the  first  tlnve,  rec- 
ognition is  given  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  our  Federal  energy  program. 
They  will  become  partners  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  development  of 
our  offshore  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  they 
v.ill  he  doing  so  in  a  manner  which  wlU 
protect  the  irreplaceable  coastal  zones  of 
our  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  represents  one 
of  the  most  important  energy  programs 
uhich  this  Congress  has  had  before  it. 
Let  us  delay  no  longer  in  meeting  our 
responsibilities  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  wholeheartedly  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont) 
in  his  commaits  concerning  our  delight- 
ful chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

It  certainly  has  been  a  joy  for  me  to 
work  with  her  tliese  many  years,  and  I 
hope  that  she  will  enjoy  her  retirement 
as  much  as  Mrs.  Mosher  and  I  Intend 
to  enjoy  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  full  support 
of  H.R.  3981.  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

Reaching  the  accommodations  of  va- 
rious viewpoints  in  order  to  perfect  this 
bill  was  not  easy.  I  especially  salute  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Del- 
aware <Mr.  nu  Pont)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Porsythe),  and 
the  staff  members  who  have  wortced  with 
them,  for  accomplishing  that  which  at 
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times  seemed  Impossible  but  so  very  Im- 
portant and  necoBsary. 

Mr.  Chainnut.  tfae  coastal  areas  U 
our  NatloQ  are  extremely  valualde  re- 
sources. They  are  In  real  danear  of  be- 
coming over^  devel(^>ed  and  evmtually 
destroyed,  if  action  is  not  taken  to  as- 
sure proper  planning  and  management. 
The  Congress  reoc^mized  this  in  1972. 
when  we  originally  passed  tJbe  CZM  Act. 

As  a  result  of  tiiat  act,  duikig  tiie 
past  3  years  we  have  seen  significant 
progress  made  in  many  States,  progress 
toward  wise  and  prudent  use  of  their 
respective  coastal  zones. 

The  original  act  established  a  volun- 
tary'—and  I  stress  the  word  VKduntary — 
Federal  grant  program  to  assist  coaxal 
States  in  the  dereloiiunent  and  eventual 
implanentation  of  compireheDsive  and 
individual  coastal  zone  managemwit 
plans. 

Even  though  the  original  act  did  not 
create  a  mandatory  scheme,  every  coast- 
al State  of  our  Nation  now  baa  chosoi 
to  take  part  in  the  coastal  aone  pro- 
gram. This  In  itself  is  a  very  meaningful 
endorsement  of  the  1972  act,  since 
States  must  provide  one-thtrd  of  the 
total  deyelopmeot  oost^ 

TtiQ  original  stimulus  for  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  case  as  a  result 
of  recommmdations  made  by  the  FreBl- 
dentlal  Commission  on.  Marine  Science. 
Engineering  and  Resources  in  1909.  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  tm  that  Oom- 
mission  during  its  2-year  study,  and  I  >»- 
call  some  of  the  reasoning  iiaed  when 
we  made  our  reoommoidations.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  found  that  less  tiian  10 
percent  of  our  total  land  area  was  con- 
sidered to  be  coastal  in  nature,  and  yet 
over  40  percent  of  our  populaUan  resided 
in  the  coastal  aones.  We  found  that  ttie 
coastal  regions  were  endangered  £rom 
excessive  uses,  plus  some  uses  wlilcb 
definitely  were  not  compatible  with  the 
protection  of  the  coastal  regions,  were 
instead  damaging  such  areas. 

We  learned  the  ama^ng  productivity 
o!  estuarine  areas — many  coastal 
waters  were  found  to  be  5  w  10  times 
more  biologically  productive  ttum  aver- 
age agrlcultiu-al  lands.  These  estuarine 
areas,  in  nimierous  cases,  provided  es- 
sential breeding  grounds  for  many  of  the 
important  commercial  fisheries  in  our 
country. 

It  was  because  of  such  findings  that 
the  Commission  recommended  the 
establishment  of  coastal  authorities  to 
design  and  operate  comprehensive  man- 
agement programs. 

Now,  we  have  a  new  crucial  awareness 
that  the  national  energy  crisis  requires 
new  initiatives  if  our  Nation  is  ever  to 
become  less  dependent  on  foreign  oQ  pro- 
ducing countries;  initiatives  that  inevi- 
tably may  add  new,  serious  threats  to  the 
well-being  of  these  productive  coastal 
areas. 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  endorsed 
by  this  administration,  to  produce  new 
energy  resources,  is  an  accelerated  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  program. 
Coastal  States  have  expressed  serious 
concerns  about  the  added  biurdens  which 
will  be  placed  upon  them  as  a  result  of 
fucli  federally  initiated  energy  develcqi- 
nieiu. 


The  bin  under  consldeiatlan  here  to- 
day would  pnivlde  the  neceasazy  addi- 
tional mechanisms  and  programs  for 
snch  States  to  deal  with  adv  wse  conae- 
qaences  In  a  rational  and  responsible 
manner. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  increased 
planning  grants  to  aU  coastal  States,  in- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes  Stat^  permit- 
ting them  to  develop  energy  facility 
planning  processes,  and  to  more  accu- 
ratdy  anticipate  and  assess  the  potential 
impacts  such  energy  development  wfll 
hare  upon  their  coastal  areas. 

Our  C(HDmlttee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  originally  felt  that  energy 
Impact  assistance  should  be  provided 
only  to  those  coastal  States  which  ex- 
perienced Outer  Continental  Shelf  ener- 
gy development.  After  extensive  testi- 
mony and  cooslderable  dd>ate,  we  have 
concluded  that  other  types  of  coastal 
energy  activities  also  are  contributing  to 
national  energy  goals,  and  that  these  ac- 
tivities could  also  result  in  net  adverse 
fmpacts  to  coastal  States  and  local  com- 
munitlea. 

Therefore,  the  impact  assistance  f imd 
established  In  this  fam  would  permit  the 
Seeretaiy  of  Commerce  to  consider  al- 
locating grants  to  coastal  States  based  on 
any  clearly  dononstrated  net  adverse 
impact  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  ener- 
gy activities,  even  thoue^  not  OCS  re- 
lated. 

Jn.  addlti(m  to  the  impact  assistance 
program  various  oVtx&c  mgisiBtSas  are  In- 
cluded In  this  blll.^dara  view  toward 
encouraging  and  expediting  develomient 
of  Individual  States'  coastal  zone  plans. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  we  would 
increase  the  Fedraral  share  of  develop- 
ment and  implementation  grants  from 
IhB  present  66%  penxnt  to  80  percent, 
thus  reemphasizlng  the  importance  with 
whkh  Congress  views  this  program. 

The  bffl  also  would  provide  addlthmal 
flmdlng  for  coastal  States  to  Integrate 
enn«y  facility,  public  beach  access,  and 
shordlne  noslcm  planning  processes  Into 
tfa^  respective  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment plans. 

I  call  special  attention  a  very  import- 
ant addltkm  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Act, 
which  we  propose  here.  It  would  provide 
research  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
National  Coastal  Zone  Office,  and  the 
State  and  local  coastal  agencies.  In  the 
past,  coastal  zone  managers  have  been 
aUe  to  rely  in  part  on  the  various  sea 
grant  programs  In  individual  States  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  specific  support 
data  for  the  development  of  their  pro- 
grams, but  sea  grant  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  all  of  the  needs  adequately,  because 
of  its  inadequate  budget. 

Therefore,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  authorize  $5  million  for  use  by  the 
Nati<mal  Coastal  Zone  Office,  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  allocation  to  State  and  local  en- 
tities for  research  purposes.  The  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere recfnnmended  this  addition  in 
the  research  section  in  their  1974  annual 
report  to  the  Congress,  and,  after  inves- 
tigation, our  committee  has  concurred 
with  NACOA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  has  proven  its  worth  over  the 


past  3  years — ^it  Is  woiUng  sucessfuUy  In 
all  our  Natlon'k  coastal  States. 

If  we  an  to  mofva  forward  our  goal  of 
energy  aelf-auffldency,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  so  with  the  full  oooperatkm 
ot  the  State  and  local  governments. 
These  Coastal  Zone  Manjig^m^Tit  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  would  allow  us  to 
do  Just  that— it  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary mechanisms  for  a  Federal.  State, 
and  local  co<q;)erative  effort  to  devdop 
our  energy  resources  in  an  expedient  and 
responsible  manner. 

I  urge  strong  support  for  HJl.  3981. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  D0  PONT.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  do  Pont)  in 
supporting  this  legislation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  commend  the  outstanding 
manner  in  which  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murpht)  ,  has 
conducted  the  hearings  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  battle  I  and  many 
of  my  coastal  States  colleagues  have 
waged  against  the  Federal  Govenmient's 
efforts  to  expand  off-shore  oil  and  gas 
development  has,  realistically,  been  lost 
In  the  ocderiy  workings  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  issue  of  ownership  of  the  Out- 
er Continental  Shelf  has  been  decided. 
Congress  Icmg  ago  authorized  exploita- 
tion of  offshore  mineral  and  oil  deposits. 

We  who  live  and  work  in  our  Nation's 
coastal  areas  may  soon  expect  the  pylons 
and  derricks  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  rigs. 
We  may  expect  the  risks  of  pollution, 
boom-and-burst  growth,  and  industrial- 
ization which  will  accompany  this  oil  and 
gas  devekqwient. 

But  In  the  orderly  process  of  govern- 
ment which  characterizes  our  political 
life,  the  Congress  has  accepted  the  situ- 
ation which  faces  us,  and  has  acted  to 
provide  our  citizens  with  the  wherewith- 
al to  meet  the  challenge  posed  to  the 
Nation's  coastal  envircmmeut  by  these 
oil  and  gas  operations. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  work 
with  Chairman  Murphy  and  the  Oceano- 
graphic  Subcommittee,  and  with  the  full 
Conomittee  on  Merchant  Maiine  and 
Fisheries  to  draft  the  legislation  before 
us. 

H.R.  3981  takes  a  realistic  appix)ach 
to  a  realistic  problem.  In  1972,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  original  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act,  which  sought  to  allow 
States  to  develop  plans  for  the  orderly 
develoixnent  of  coastal  areas.  The  1972 
law  promotes  the  presei'vation  of  areas 
of  great  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  and 
recreational  use  of  the  people  who  live 
there.  It  provides  for  the  representation 
of  local,  State,  and  regional  interests, 
as  well  as  an  overall  national  interest, 
in  tlie  development  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plans,  and  In  the  making  of  de- 
cisions affecting  the  coastal  z(me  areas. 
And  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  pro- 
vides for  the  preservation  of  estuarine 
sanctuaries  and  biologicall}'  active  wet- 
lands— the  subtle  and  complicated  func- 
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tlons  of  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  understood. 

The  current  legislation  addresses  a 
need  not  foreseen  in  the  1972  legisla- 
tion— that  of  energy  development  cm  the 
Outer  C(»tinental  Shelf  and  in  the  coast- 
al zone.  As  distasteful  as  the  prospect  of 
pipelines,  refineries,  powerplants,  navi- 
gational canals,  and  tankfarms  in  the 
coastal  zone  is,  these  are  some  of  the 
prospects  we  face.  Tills  type  of  indus- 
trialization will  mean  population  in- 
creases In  the  areas  affected,  expanded 
need  on  the  local  level  for  sewers,  side- 
walks, schools,  roads,  recreation  facili- 
ties, fire  protection,  and  social  services. 
While  much  of  these  needs  can  be  fi- 
nanced through  Increases  in  the  tax  base 
resulting  from  the  energy  activities, 
neither  the  Congress,  nor  the  adminis- 
tration can  say  with  certainty  that  such 
an  expanded  tax  base  will  absorb  all  of 
the  costs.  Thus,  the  current  legislation. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3981,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  legislation  to  protect  our  fish- 
eries and  marine  resources,  and  with  the 
current  oil  p>ollution  liability  and  com- 
pensation measure  awaiting  further  ac- 
tion by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  opportunity  to  move 
decisively  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
protecting  the  marine  frontier  from 
hasty,  careless  development. 

We  aU  know  that  our  Nation's  long- 
term  energy  needs  have  necessitated  ex- 
panded Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  development.  But  we  also  know  that 
failure  to  deal  now  with  the  contingen- 
cies wiiich  may  arise  from  these  opera- 
tions, failure  to  address  the  grave  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  environmental  balance, 
and  the  needs  of  the  himian  ecosystem 
which  will  be  affected  by  these  energy 
operaticais.  will  mean  that  the  Congress 
has  not  lived  up  to  Its  responsibility  to 
ensm-e  the  health,  safety,  and  quality  of 
life  of  the  citizens  who  have  elected  u.s. 

Mrs.  SXJLXJVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Murphy). 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  make  one 
remark.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  because  I  think 
he  was  instnunental  in  initiating  our  de- 
cisions that  perhaps  we  should  turn  over 
some  of  these  problems  to  the  newer 
Members.  He  has  been  a  diligent  worker 
all  the  time  that  he  has  been  on  our  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, and  it  has  been  a  delight  to  work 
with  him  and  I  wish  him  and  Mrs. 
Mosher  all  the  best  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  £>elaware  (Mr.  du  Pont)  for 
his  comments,  and  I  do  hope  that  all  of 
the  Members  miss  me  after  my  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, prior  to  discussing  the  details  of 
the  legislation  before  you  today,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
remarkable  lady — om-  most  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Leonor  Stjllivam.  As  you  know,  she  an- 
nounced on  Tuesday  that  she  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

Elected  in  1952  as  a  minority  Member 


of  Congress,  she  began,  as  she  has  put  It, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole.  A  wo- 
man Democrat  in  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

From  this  begiiming,  she  has  gone  on 
to  achieve  a  major  legislative  record, 
with  such  accomplishments  as  the  food 
stsunp  progrsma  and  truth-in-lendlng  bill 
and  leadership  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  And  she  has 
done  so  in  a  way  in  which  she  h£is 
earned  the  respect  and  affection  of  all 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Leonor  SutLWAN  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
pioneer  in  this  body.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  everyone  here  when  I  say  that  your 
absence  from  this  body  next  year  will 
be  felt  by  aU  of  us. 

Today  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  brings  to  the  House  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  this  Congress 
is  likely  to  consider.  At  stake  in  H.R. 
3981  is  whether  we  as  a  nation  are  able 
to  handle  our  energy  requirements  with- 
out incurring  permanent  damage  to  our 
coasts. 

This  bill  will  enable  coastal  States  and 
communities  to  deal  with  problems 
which,  in  the  national  interest,  they  will 
be  asked  to  bear  in  providing  us  needed 
energy.  I  am  referring  specifically  to  our 
need  to  greatly  expand  the  amount  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing. I  am  also  referring  to  the  need  for 
additional  liquefied  natural  gas  import 
facilities,  expanded  coal  and  oil  loading 
docks  and  storage  terminals,  and  the 
pending  installation  of  deepwater  ports 
off  our  shores,  all  of  which  will  impact 
the  coastal  zone. 

These  activities  I  have  just  mentioned, 
by  their  nature,  will  be  located  along 
the  coasts. 

As  Congress  itself  declared  in  a  piece 
of  far-sighted  legislation,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  the  coasts 
are  unique  and  of  great  significant  to  the 
country.  Although  only  approximately  8 
percent  of  our  total  area,  the  coasts  al- 
ready contain  half  of  our  people,  and  40 
percent  of  our  manufacturing  plants. 
The  pressure  is  growing. 

Yet  these  same  coastal  areas  contain 
our  wetlands  where  most  of  the  Nation's 
fish  and  wildlife  live  for  a  part  of  their 
lifetime.  It  is  perhaps  the  country's  ma- 
jor recreational  resource. 

The  solution  this  committee  proposed 
to  the  House  4  years  ago,  and  which  Con- 
gress enacted  over  the  opposition  of  the 
administration,  is  to  achieve  a  balanced 
use  of  coastal  resources.  It  Is  obvious  that 
this  smaU  strip  of  land  and  adjoining  wa- 
ter cannot  perform  all  the  Jobs  we  ask  It 
to  do. 

Tlie  coasts  cannot  be  our  dumping 
ground  and  continue  to  produce  shellfish 
and  recreational  opportunities.  They 
cannot  be  the  preferred  location  for 
heavy  Industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  sites  for  vacation  homes  and  the 
breathing  space  that  our  Increasingly 
crowded  cities  require. 

Coastal  uses  have  to  be  balanced.  This 
is  what  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  provides,  and  this  is  what  H.R.  3981 
gives  us. 

Four  years  ago,  we  provided  balance 
between  development  needs  and  environ- 
mental concerns.  In  the  bill  before  you 


today,  we  build  on  that  foundation  and 
provide  balance  between  our  energy  re- 
quirements and  our  need  to  protect  the 
coasts.  We  further  prartde  batance 
among  the  basic  units  of  our  Federal  sjrs- 
tem  of  Oovemment,  where  each  level  is 
brought  into  play  in  a  coordinated  man- 
ner. 

Our  bill  will  help  our  system  work.  The 
result,  if  my  colleagues  Join  with  us  to- 
day in  adopting  KM.  3981,  will  be  an  ex- 
pedited search  for  new  sources  of  oil  and 
gas  off  our  shores,  more  ready  accept- 
ance In  coastal  areas  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  provide  facilities  the  Nation 
needs  to  meet  our  raergy  requirements, 
and  the  provision  of  such  needed  facili- 
ties where  it  will  not  damage  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  coasts. 

Some  will  say,  but  what  about  inland 
States?  Why  are  we  not  helping  them? 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  Con- 
gress has  already  found  that  the  coastal 
areas  merit  special  treatment.  In  our  1972 
action,  we  declared: 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  togetber 
with  the  immediately  adjacent  land  and  wa- 
ter areas,  is  la  a  general  sense  the  Natl<m'B 
most  valuable  geographic  asset.  At  the  same 
time,  It  Is  probably  the  area  most  threatened 
with  deterioration  and  Irreparable  damage. 

The  coasts  and  the  coastal  waters  have 
played  a  major  role  In  the  Nation's  devel(^- 
ment,  growth,  and  defense  since  its  earliest 
days.  In  recent  years  It  has  become  Increu- 
ingly  apparent,  however,  that  the  coastal  area 
has  been  undergoing  drastic  changes  which, 
irreversible  damage  to  many  of  the  area^ 
features  upon  which  Its  values  largely  de- 
pend. 

P*urthermore,  we  are,  in  H.R.  3981,  re- 
stricting our  assistance  to  only  those 
energy -related  activities  which  are,  by 
their  nature  and  technical  requirements, 
necessarily  located  on  the  coasts. 

And  third,  remember  that  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  and  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  impact  assistance  we  pro- 
vide in  H.R.  3981,  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  undergo  the  discipline 
of  coming  up  with  comprehensive  coastal 
zone  management  programs  which  meet 
the  strong  Federal  criteria.  Inland  States 
are  not  subject  to  this  discipline  and 
have  not  undertaken  the  development  of 
comprehensive  programs  comparable  to 
those  now  being  prepared  in  the  30 
coastal  States — and  3  territories. 

To  our  colleagues  from  the  inland 
States,  we  say — Join  with  us  today  In 
protecting  the  coasts  the  entire  Nation 
depends  on.  Use  the  experience  of  the 
coastal  program  and  its  balanced  ap- 
proach as  a  model  to  provide  planning 
and  impact  assistance  for  inland  States. 
Upon  preparation  of  a  separate  bill 
dealing  with  the  inland  States,  you  will 
have  our  support. 

It  is  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  issue  that  led  us  to  bring  H.R. 
3981  before  you  today.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  energy  crisis,  the  Inflationary 
spiral  stemming  from  suddenly  increas- 
ing fuel  costs  and  our  resulting  need  to 
speed  up  provision  of  domestic  sources 
of  petroleum. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  crash  10-million  acre  lease  pro- 
gram which,  frankly,  frightened  the 
State  and  local  governments  which 
would  be  faced  with  the  offshore  Industry 
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for  the  first  time.  The  States  and  com- 
munities felt  totally  left  out  of  tb»  proc- 
ess by  which  the  admlnlstratlan  azxtTed 
at  its  accelerated  leasing  program— «nd 
infact,  tliey  were. 

I:  is  clear  that  coastal  States  and 
ronunimitles  can  bring  about  delay  or 
ev  en  permanent  bans  on  offshore  drilling. 
B.v  exercising  State  and  local  powers  over 
the  uses  of  State-contxdlled  shores  and 
waters,  the  national  need  to  proceed 
witli  OCS  operations  can  effectively  be 
thw  ai  ted  by  a  State  willing  to  take  this 
action. 

We  have  seen  in  the  suits  filed  by  vari- 
ous States  against  Federal  plans  to  lease 
OCS  lands  outside  State  Jurisdiction,  but 
adjacent  to  them,  how  strone^  some 
{irea3  feel  about  this  Questlim. 

It  is  to  bring  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  imits  of  government  together  In  en- 
ergy facility  planning  that  is  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  HJR.  3981.  Given  the  crit- 
ical nature  of  energy  requirements,  we 
simply  must  see  to  It  that  our  basic  gov- 
ernmental processes  involved  are  made 
to  work.  It  is  not  in  the  national  Interest 
for  States  and  local  commimlties  to  feel 
so  threatened  by  Federal  action  that 
they  feel  compelled  to  go  to  court  or 
to  pass  special,  restrictive  legislation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  fights  in  our 
respective  States  over  proposals  to  lo- 
cate major  new  developments,  whether 
tliey  be  for  new  office  buildings,  shopping 
centers,  or  whatever.  In  these  cases,  citi- 
zens rally  to  protect  what  they  see  as  a 
threat  to  theh:  conmiimlty,  regardless  of 
the  economic  benefits  which  may  follow. 

These  controversies,  where  th^  occur, 
cause  delay;  sometimes  they  cause  proj- 
ects to  be  canceled. 

If  this  type  of  reslstence  is  taking 
place  all  over  the  cotmtry,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  feelings  In  rural  counties 
faced  for  the  first  time  with  the  prospect 
of  dealing  with  the  huge  offshore  oH 
industry — 

Especially  when  the  tax  proceeds  from 
this  activity  go  enthrely  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  exposse  ctf  provid- 
ing services  made  necessary  l^  the  new 
industry  is  borne  by  the  local  and  State 
governments.  When  tax  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  new  industrial  activity  are 
not  enough  to  meet  the  public  expendi- 
tures, communities  are  faced  with  a  new 
loss.  When  the  Federal  Oovemment 
causes  it.  we  would  not  expect  the  local 
governments  to  pay. 

What  your  committee  has  done  in  HJl. 
3981  is  not  simply  to  open  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  coastal  States.  Instead,  a 
cirefully  worked-out  approach  has  been 
demed,  combining  elements  of  simplicity 
of  administration  with  equity  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers,  as  well  as  the  persons  in 
the  local  communities  and  States  directly 
affected  by  Federal  decisions  to  go  ahead 
vdth  OCS  leasing — or  with  other,  similar 
coastal  energy  activities. 

Firbt,  it  is  a  key  to  H.R.  3981  to  remem- 
btr  that  to  be  eligible  for  any  aid  from 
tiie  Federal  Government,  a  State  has  to 
be  V,  orking  with  its  local  governments  to 
come  up  with  a  comprehensive  coastal 
management  program.  Right  away,  this 
ciifferentiates  this  bill  from  alternative 
V  a\5  to  deal  with  the  problem.  And,  it  is 
tht  -tioiigly  held  belief  of  our  committee 


that  any  attonpts  to  deal  with  State  and 
local  impacts  from  such  energy  actiy- 
ities  as  those  associated  with  OCB 
drilUng — attempts  not  based  on  the 
coastal  Booe  management  program — are 
fundamentally  incorrect,  and  not  in  the 
public  interest 

The  country  needs  the  coastal  manage- 
ment program  to  succeed.  In  order  to  do 
so  we  must  see  to  it  that  planning  and 
impact  f imding  for  energy  facilities  are 
tied  dhrectly  to  this  currently  successful 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  local 
communities. 

The  coastal  zone  program  which  this 
committee  recommended  to  you  in  1972 
is  atUl  in  the  development  stage.  We  have 
found  in  our  examination  of  its  admin- 
istration to  date  that  it  is  generally  being 
wen-managed  at  both  the  Federal  level 
and  In  the  States,  but  that  the  job  we 
have  assigned  is  more  complex  than  we 
had  antieiiMted,  which  is  why  H.R.  3981 
contains  some  limited  extensions. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that  so  far 
the  coastal  management  program  has 
proven  its  worth.  It  was  passed  and  put 
into  effect  before  the  energy  crisis  had 
occurred.  What  we  need  to  do  now,  the 
committee  recommends.  Is,  first,  enable 
this  iHXigram  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  energy  crisis  and,  second,  modify  and 
update  the  natine  of  the  program  in 
keeping  with  Uie  experience  to  date. 

The  total  impact  of  the  changes  we 
recommend  to  you  in  the  coastal  man- 
agement program  is  to  facilitate  the  abil- 
ity of  coastal  areas  to  handle  the  impacts 
our  energy  needs  will  bring.  In  so  doing, 
we  win  most  certainly  not  delay  action. 
In  fact,  the  committee  sees  this  bill  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  present  and  poten- 
tial causes  of  delay  and  to  do  so  In  a  way 
which  will  protect  the  natural  resources 
of  the  coastal  regkxis. 

HH.  3981  is  the  product  of  a  full  year's 
deliberation.  It  is  carefully  coordinated 
with  the  legislation  peuding  before  the 
ad  hoc  select  committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  We  conducted  5  days 
of  hearings,  held  extensive  markup  ses- 
sions and  have  been  In  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  Interest  groups. 

HJl.  3981  comes  to  yvu.  with  bipartisan 
support.  It  passed  the  full  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  36  to  0.  And.  as  our  chairman  indi- 
cated to  you  in  her  remarks,  the  admin- 
istration has  indicated  that  it  does  not 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill  subject  to 
our  working  together  in  the  conference 
cnnmittee. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration remains  concerned  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  impact  fund — ^particularly 
in  regard  to  whether  moneys  should  be 
provided  prospectively  or  retroactively, 
whether  funds  should  be  allocated  for 
ecological  costs,  and  how  such  moneys 
should  be  distributed.  I  have  checked 
with  the  Senate  side  on  these  and  other 
issues,  and  we  agree  that  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  Federal  assistance  options  is 
open  for  considei-ation  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  work  out  our  differences  with  the 
Striate  and  come  up  with  a  constructive 
bill  on  wliich  all  sides,  including  the  ad- 
ministration, can  agree. 

I  must  add  that  our  committee  feels 


strongly  that  the  balanced  three-part 
formula  contained  In  HJL  3961  wm  allofw 
timdy  and  adequate  ngrtstmce  to  Qw 
States— those  Biafc  are  taUng  part  in  a 
coastal  management  effort,  that  is — as 
soon  as  OCB  leases  are  sold,  in  amounts 
appropriate  to  the  State  and  local  re- 
quirements and  for  svKiSus,  types  of  ac- 
tivities wholly  in  keq>ing  with  the  de- 
mands the  Nation  is  making  on  these 
most  valuable  and  sensitive  areas. 

The  seomd  part  of  our  impact  program 
states  that  only  those  areas  which  can 
demonstrate  an  actual  net  adverse  im- 
pact— where  local  new  Income  Is  out- 
weighed by  required  expenses — should 
additional  aid  be  forthcoming. 

Tills  r^resmts  a  solid,  well-thought- 
out  aiHKoach.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
an  easily  administered  automatic  grant 
formula,  tied  to  the  coastal  managemoit 
program  and  for  specific  purposes  only, 
triggered  by  OCS  leasing.  As  a  field  is 
brought  into  producti<m — and  the  re- 
sulting impacts  onshore  grow — ^the 
anoount  a  State  would  receive  would  in- 
crease. This  is  because  the  autmnatic 
formula  designed  by  our  committee  pegs 
the  assistance  granted  to  actual  need. 

Then,  if  States  or  localities  such  as  the 
tin^-  oMnmimities  of  Alaska  which  the  oil 
industry  idans  to  use  as  staging  areas  can 
show  that  they  still  are  net  losers  in  the 
process,  provision  of  additional  assistance 
is  made.  This  is  in  the  so-called  net  ad- 
verse impact  section  of  the  coastal  energy 
activity  impact  program. 

The  third  type  of  direct  assistance  con- 
tained In  HJl.  3981  is  a  program,  again 
with  specific  limitations  prescribed,  of 
Federal  guarantees  of  local  and  State 
bond  issues  to  provide  facilities  and 
services  made  necessary  by  OCS  develop- 
ments. 

In  putting  together  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  of  this  complexity  and  im- 
portance, and  over  such  a  long  period  of 
deliberation.  It  is  obvious  that  many  peo- 
ple contributed. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  minority 
on  the  oceanography  subcommittee  led 
by  Mr.  MosHEx  ot  Ohio.  His  knowledge  of 
the  broad  field  of  ocean  issues,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  coastal  zone  program, 
partlculaiiy  as  It  affects  the  Great  Lakes 
States,  has  been  Invaluable.  His  presence 
in  this  body  will  be  soreI;y  missed  next 
year. 

I  would  also  single  out  the  hard  work 
contributed  during  the  long  hearings  and 
markup  session  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forstthe)  . 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  the  diligence  of 
the  gentleman  irom  Delaware.  Together, 
he  and  I,  with  our  respective  staffs, 
worked  out  the  compromise  approach  to 
energy  Impact  funding  under  the  coastal 
management  program  that  forms  the 
heart  of  HJl.  3981. 1  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  and  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  him  in  recommending  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  for  your 
approval  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
insert  in  the  Rkcokd,  an  excerpt  frmn 
Coastal  Zone  Management,  a  publication 
of  Nautilus  edited  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Botzum,  which  Is  a  statement  that  suc- 
cinctly sums  up  the  situation  relative 
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to  H.R.  3981  as  it  exists  today  and  con* 
tains  information  which  is  germane  to 
the  current  debate: 

Coastal  Zone  Management 

Passage  of  H.R.  3961  Thursday  (H  Mar  ) 
by  the  U5.  Hovvse  of  Representatives  will  be 
a  sort  of  fond  farewell  to  retiring  Rep. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (D-MO).  chairman — she 
always  prefers  to  be  called  "Madam  Chair- 
man" rather  than  "Chairwomen"  or  Chair- 
person'— of  the  House  Merchant  Marin©  & 
Fisheries  Committee.  She  will  not  seek  re- 
election in  November.  The  bill  contains  very 
B'.gniflcant,  and  needed,  amendments  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  plus  a  major 
departure  In  this  country's  procedures  for 
dealing  with  the  environmental  and  social 
Impacts  of  leasing  Its  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development.  The  so-called  "impact  fund  " 
approach  to  ameliorating  those  Impacts 
passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  (S.  586) 
last  year,  and  while  the  House  version  differs, 
the  concept  seems  certain  to  become  a  part 
of  U.S.  law.  As  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee.  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  been 
deeply  Involved  with  the  reworking  of  the  bill 
to  meet  suggestions  by  the  Republicans, 
while  negotiating  with  the  White  House  to 
achieve  a  compromise  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

The  FotH  Administration,  long  a  foe  of 
coastal  sUte  Impact  legislation,  finally  made 
a  move  late  In  the  game,  and  offered  a  $1- 
bUllon  loan  program  (CZM,  18  &  11  Feb.  28 
Jan) .  but  a  negative  reaction  from  Democrats 
plus  less-than-enthuslastlc  .support  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  al.sle,  has  caused 
Preuldent  Ford  to  at  least  approve  a  negotiat- 
ing posture. 

Correspondence  between  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Elliot  L.  Richardson  and  Rep.  John 
Murphy  (D-NY)  and  Rep.  Pierre  du  Pont 
<R-DE)  indicates  the  willingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  accept  HR.  3981,  as  a  coastal 
state  bill  only  (with  the  Idea  that  a  separate 
bill  for  energy  facilities  Impacts  for  internal 
states  will  be  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  .soon); 
Dept.  of  Commerce  administration  of  the 
act  (as  oppofied  to  Interior  Dept.  administra- 
tion), and  an  assistance  package  of  up  to 
$8o0  million  In  loans  and  guarantees,  plas 
$95  million  In  direct  grants  to  the  states  for 
ii.-,e  in  planning  for  Impacts  (to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment) ,  and  up  to  $76  million  to  states  which 
have  already  Incurred  environmental  Impacts 
as  a  result  of  OCS  energy  development. 

CZM  newsletter  has  learned  that  the  oil 
Industry  does  not  oppose  H.R.  3981,  although 
It  will  not  actively  seek  Its  passage.  Organi24i- 
tlons  of  coastal  states  generally  support  most 
of  the  language  of  the  bill,  and  are  solidly  be- 
hind the  Intent  of  the  legislation.  Environ- 
mentalists generally  agree  with  the  Inient — 
having  achieved  early  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess the  deletion  of  nuclear  energy  ( within 
the  coastal  zone  on  the  landside  or  in  the 
form  of  floating  nuclear  plants)  from  the 
list  of  those  energy  forms  whose  Impact 
would  be  recognized  by  the  ai"t.  The  House 
legislation  does  speclflcally  recognize  some 
other  forms  of  energy  than  oil  and  gas  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  inchidlng 
deepwater  ports,  and  liquid  natural  gas  and 
coal  offloading  facilities.  Barbara  Heller  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center  In  Wash- 
ington told  CZM  newsletter  that  her  orgaui- 
7,»tion  supports  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Merch.int  Marine  Committee — "after  months 
of  actively  working  for  it."  The  White  House's 
major  points  of  contention  with  the  extstlng 
language  may  well  fall  by  tlie  wayside  In  the 
conference  that  will  be  set  up  to  bring  to- 
gether the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
ihe  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice  on  page  22  the 
section  dealing  with  serious  disagreement 
says : 

"(4)  In  case  of  serious  dtsagreement  be- 
tween any  Federal  agency  and  the  state  in  the 
i:nplementatlon  of  an  approved  state  man- 
agement program,  the  Secretary.  In  coopera- 
•  ion  with  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  .seek  to  mediate  the  differences.". 

Will  the  gentleman  elaborate  on  that? 
When  we  are  going  to  mediate  the  dif- 
ferences, does  that  mean  people  of  the 
States  are  going  to  have  to  haul  all  their 
.stuff  to  Washington  or  will  we  go  where 
the  disagreement  is  happening? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It  is  gen- 
erally provided  in  Federal  law  and  it  is 
envisioned  here  that  we  are  going  to 
Iiold  the  hearings  in  the  counties  or 
jurisdictions  affected,  and  that  is  what 
we  intended  in  this  provision. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man why  this  particular  situation  scares 
me.  The  Bakersfleld  City  School  District 
is  under  challenge  by  HEW  and  they 
have  been  holding  hearings  in  the  city 
of  Bakersfleld  for  almost  6  months. 
Arbitrarily  the  trial  judge  Just  last  month 
decided  he  would  move  the  hearings  away 
from  Bakersfleld  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  save  the  taxpayers  money.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  save  the  taxpayers  of 
Bakersfleld  money. 

I  tliink  our  intent  ought  to  be  spelled 
out  in  this  bill.  When  a  serious  disagree- 
ment occurs  obviously  the  place  to  hold 
the  hearings  is  where  the  disagreement 
is  and  where  the  people  are  who  are  In- 
volved in  the  disagreement.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  with  HEW  and  it  will  blow 
the  lid  off  some  of  the  civil  rights  hear- 
ings going  on  in  California  right  now. 

Is  there  any  place  in  this  bill  or  In 
the  law  which  provides  that  when  there 
are  disagreements  they  will  be  resolved 
in  the  State  where  they  occur? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  We  ap- 
iMcciate  the  gentleman  bringing  this  out 
so  that  the  Rbcord  today  will  spell  it  out 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  will 
have  jurisdiction  in  this  area,  that  we 
intend  the  local  county  or  municipality, 
whichever  be  the  case,  will  be  the  place 
where  the  hearings  will  be  held. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman bringing  this  out. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  tMrs.  Penwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  State  Is  a  coastal  State.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation, not  only  important  in  the  energy 
field,  but  m  many  States  with  recrea- 
tion areas.  Tlie.se  constitute  the  biggest 
industi"y  we  have  in  our  State.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill,  but  I  cannot 
let  this  moment  pass  w  ithout  a  word,  not 
only  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Murphy*  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
t,Mr.  MosHtR  • ,  w  horn  we  ar<j  losing,  but 


also  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mr.  Chali-man,  It  Is  sad  to  come  hei-e 
as  a  freshman  and  lose  someone  who  has 
been  an  example,  a  guide,  a  help  to  all 
of  us  freshmen  in  this  Congress.  The  ex- 
ample of  hard  work,  hard  dedicated 
work,  that  the  gentlewoman  has  given 
is  impressive.  I  am  sure  her  constitu- 
ency knows  it  and  I  am  sure  everyone  in 
this  Congiess  does.  We  are  very,  very 
sorry  to  see  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman 'Mrs.  Sullivan)  go. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Brkaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to  also  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  for  the 
job  the  gentlewoman  has  done  in  guiding 
this  bill  and  many,  many  other  bills, 
through  this  Congress  and  to  say  "Thank 
you"  on  the  part  of  my  district  that  I 
represent  for  the  excellent  job  the  gentle- 
woman has  done. 

I  might  say  also,  the  bill  came  from  the 
committe  with  a  36  to  0  unanimous  vote 
and  that  was  only  accomplished  by  pre- 
senting such  a  realistic  bill  that  the  Con- 
gress can  pass  and  the  President  can 
sign. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Slack). 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  later  to- 
day during  proceedings  imder  the  5-min- 
II  te  rule  I  will  offer  two  amendments  on 
behalf  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  we  have  worked  out  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  other  members  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  and  especially  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
bring  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
new  bond  guarantee  section  of  the  bill 
under  better  congressional  control  and 
subject  such  expenses  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process.  The  second  amend- 
ment would  place  the  bond  guarantee 
program  Itself  under  better  control  and 
would  require  that  the  Confess  enact 
appropriations  before  any  bond  guar- 
antee could  be  made. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  objectives  of  these  two  amend- 
ments are  shared  by  the  managers  and 
sponsors  of  the  bill  and  that  they  are  in 
support  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
}X)int  out  that  we  have  worked  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  In  trying  to  make 
the  bond  guarantee  section  as  well 
dmf  ted  a  piece  of  legislation  as  possible. 
This  was  done  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentlelady  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sul- 
livan) the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  gentlranan  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Dingsll)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  dd- 
PoNT ) .  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  after  these  amendments  are 
aaopted.  and  with  certain  other  language 
that  is  already  included  In  the  bill,  this 
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bUl  can  sare  as  a  model  (rf  wdl-drafted 
bond  guarantee  legUlaticm.  After  tliese 
amendmentB  are  adonted,  Coogrees  can 
retain  contnd  over  this  iirogram  and  will 
be  able  to  provide  ai»proprlatk»is  for  It 
in  the  future  In  accordance  with  the  pri- 
orities and  other  considerations  that 
e.xist  at  the  time. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Is 
what  the  spirit  of  the  budget  Control  Act 
is  all  about.  Once  again  let  me  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  sidendld  coop- 
eration and  woik  of  the  managos  and 
sponsors  of  this  bill  In  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Forsythk). 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  do  begin  to  talk  about  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  I  must  Join  with  all 
my  colleagues  who  have  mentioned  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  the  sad 
news  that  she  gave  us  this  week  that  she 
will  not  be  returning  for  the  95th 
Congress. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  cm 
that  committee  and  undo*  her  leader- 
ship. I  think  there  have  been  very  many 
r;reat  pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
moved  to  this  floor,  and  by  and  large. 
they  just  kind  of  roll  through  the  House 
witliout  much  problem,  which  is  a  kind  of 
a  point  of  pride  with  us.  I  think  that  this 
committee  does  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor  that  gets  wide  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
these  amendments  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972.  We  need  to  re- 
empliaslze  the  c<mgiesslonal  Infamt  em- 
bodied In  the  U72  act  of  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  In  devel- 
oping their  own  plans  withcmt  also  pro- 
viding stifling  Federal  ccHitroL  The  fi- 
nancial incentives  and  technical  assist- 
ance provided  in  the  original  act  func- 
tioned as  a  stimulus  for  State  Involve- 
ment in  dealing  with  coastal  resource 
preservation  and  careftd  devdopment 
of  those  resources.  Unfortunately,  real 
participation  of  the  State  governments 
in  energy  development  planidng  has  been 
lost  in  the  recent  attempt  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  accelerate  ttie  oil  and  gas 
leasing  <«  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Such  lack  of  participation  In  plannhig 
for  development  which  is  likdy  to  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  States  coastal 
areas  has  led  to  frustration  on  the  part 
of  tlie  States  and  has  resulted  in  court 
actions  seeking  to  delay  such  develop- 
ment. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  reafBrms  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments  in  dealing  with  coastal  de- 
velopment. Tliese  amendments,  however, 
recognize  for  the  first  time  that  the 
coastal  States  and  the  coastal  zones  are 
sharing  disproportlmiately  In  the  Impact 
of  national  energy  development,  and  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  dealing  with  that 
impact  at  essentially  the  local  level  with 
Federal  assistance. 

We  as  a  nation  must  definitely  do 
everything  possible  to  develop  our  energy 
resources  and  consequently  lessen  our 
dependence  on  imjMrts.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  such  development  can  only  be 
'lone  effectively  with  the  full  participa- 


tion and  support  of  the  EKate  govern- 
ments. Tills  legislation  goes  »  long  way 
toward  assuring  that  partldpatton. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  the 
result  of  months  til  careful  delBieratfam 
and  meticulous  revision.  The  proposal 
embodies  the  results  of  a  completely  bi- 
partisan effort  throughout  the  months  of 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  work. 
It  makes  sense  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  CcMnmlttee  to  fully  utilize 
already  existing  programs,  so  the  bill's 
planning  and  financial  assistance  pro- 
visions closely  coordinate  with  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Coastal  2kme  Man- 
agement Act.  The  pitvosal  as  a  whole 
repres«its  a  respcmsible.  well-thought- 
out  program  by  which  the  United  States 
can  protect  its  natural  resources  while 
not  restricting  development. 

We  definitely  need  at  this  point  suf- 
ficient comprehensive  planning  for  the 
develoiHuent  of  our  coastal  areas,  in- 
cluding energy  development.  This  leg- 
islation proposes  Including  energy  fa- 
cility planning  within  present  general 
program  development  and  pn^XMes  80 
percmt  Federal  funding  of  planning  for 
specific  energy  facilities.  Such  planning 
should  redtice  adverse  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  such  energy  facility  development. 

In  the  case  of  problems  which  have 
already  developed,  however,  or  prob- 
lems for  which  there  is  not  sufBclent 
time  to  develop  alternatives,  we  must 
also  have  funding  available  to  soften 
present  and  future  adverse  impacts  on 
the  coastal  areas.  Tha  proposed  two- 
tiored  flntLnnifti  assistance  provisions  of 
this  legislation  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  handling  such  adverse  impacts 
associated  with  energy  development. 

Above  all.  it  is  Imimrtant  that  the 
States  be  Involved  in  all  aspects  of  deal- 
ing with  the  development.  This  leglsla- 
tl(m  a£9rms  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship, and  provides  specific  mechanisms 
to  aid  that  partnership  in  achievbig  the 
crucial  balance  between  protection  and 
development  of  our  coastal  areas.  These 
amendments  measurably  strengthen  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and  rep- 
resoit  a  major  step  in  determining 
\  "aether  the  XTnlted  States  can  indeed 
achieve  the  balance.  I  feel  that  this  bill 
Is  (me  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  ctune  before  this  Congress 
and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  support 
in  tile  House  that  it  so  well  deserves. 

Mr.  ou  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Bi4r.  YouKG) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
HJl.  3981,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  Amendment  of  1975,  is  vital  to  the 
coastline  of  Alaska,  as  weU  as  to  all  of 
this  Nation's  coastal  areas. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  had  the  fore- 
sight to  pass  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  dealing  with  the  conservation 
of  our  coastal  resources,  as  competition 
for  the  use  of  these  coastal  areas  in- 
creased. So  far,  the  program  has  proven 
highly  successful. 

Now  our  States,  and  Alaska  in  par- 
ticular, are  being  confronted  with  new 
and  accelerated  pressures  on  their  coasts. 
The  effort  to  move  this  Nation  toward 
energy     independence,     by    developing 


Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  is 
creating  a  tr»nendous  burden  on  local 
sovemment  and  local  MBcials.  Tliese 
gorerments  must  bear  the  costs  of  a 
sudden  population  influx,  an  immediate 
need  for  public  faculties  and  tax  money 
to  pay  for  it. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  would 
do  much  to  alleviate  these  burdens.  This 
legislation  would  provide  to  State  and 
local  government  cwsistance  for  plan- 
ning for  energy  facilities  located  in  the 
coastal  zone.  Furthermore,  it  would  miti- 
gate to  some  degree  the  adverse  socio- 
economic and  environmental  effects  of 
the  location  and  operation  of  these  same 
energy  facilities. 

In  addition,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  State  and  local  com- 
munities that  are  being  adversely  im- 
pacted becatise  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velc^ment. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  my  State  has  a 
coastline  of  approximately  34,000  miles 
which  is  35.6  percent  of  the  entire  coast- 
line of  the  United  States.  Alaska  is  al- 
ready contributing  its  share  to  the  en- 
ergy deficit  by  moving  forward  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeUne.  If  and  when  the  OCS 
lease  sales  are  effected,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  need  for  planning  and  pub- 
lic facllitira,  such  as  water  and  sewer 
treatment  plants.  There  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous neMi  to  protect  our  fishing  in- 
dustry and  its  support  services  In  the 
coastal  areas,  as  the  new  oil  and  gas  re- 
lated industries  take  hold. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Chainnan,  up  and  down 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Atiantle,  there  will  be  new 
pressures,  new  demands  and  drastic 
changes.  Tliese  activities  will  result  from 
this  Nation's  attempt  to  produce  energy 
on  an  accelerated  and  expanded  scale. 
We  In  the  Congress  call  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  If  we  are  acting  in  the 
national  interest,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments,  in 
shoiddering  the  burdens  In  the  interest 
and  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people 
of  this  great  Nation. 

"Hierefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port today.  Hit.  3981,  a  measure  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Dtx  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  California. 

Mr.  e:eTCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding . 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  42  of  the  bill, 
section  319.  State  and  local  government 
bond  guarantees,  I  wonder  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentieman  from  Alaska  is 
on  that  It  says: 

Tbe  Secretary  Is  auttiorized.  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  be  shaU  prescribe,  to  make 
commitments  to  giiarantee  and  to  guftfantee 
the  payment  of  Intoest  on  and  Mbn  prin- 
cipal balance  of  bonds  at  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  Issued  by  a  coastal  state  or 
unit .  . 
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Does  tbe  centlexnan  think  that  sounds 
a  Uttle  bit  liko  Mew  York? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  Is 
line  comparing  apples  and  oranges. 
These  are  areas  Impacted  by  offshore 
development.  They  are  not  defunct  areas. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  U  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  feeLs  It  is 
all  right  for  us  to  guarantee  the  bonded 
indebtedness? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  In  this  case 

1  would  say  so;  yes. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Marj-- 
land  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
want  to  add  my  voice  In  expressing  re- 
gret on  the  retirement  of  our  chairman, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sttllivan).  As  active  legislators,  we 
soon  come  to  learn  who  is  pleasant  to 
deal  with  and  who  is  not  in  the  course 
of  our  duties.  The  record  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  stands  out  and 
we  will  miss  her.  There  is  very  little  one 
can  say  which  will  add  to  her  illustrious 
career,  which  will  be  her  monument  long 
after  she  has  retired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  hi  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  its  provisions.  It  amends  a  very  com- 
prehensive act.  But  on  balance  it  does  so 
in  a  way  that  I  think  strengthens  the  In- 
tent of  Congi-ess  and  protects  our  coastal 
areas. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  express  particular  ap- 
preciation to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber and  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  to  our  staff  on  both 
fides,  for  tiie  assistance  they  have  ren- 
dered to  me.  I  would  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
glnid  (Mr.  Downing)  for  cosponsoring 
an  amendment  dealing  with  the  shellfish 
industry  problem  that  has  arisen  as  a 
result  of  actions  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  There  is  a  provision  In 
the  bill  which  solves  this  problem. 

The  bill  orders  a  study  of  the  shellfish 
industry  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  will  assess  the  impact  of  any 
propos«xl  regulations  and  holds  them  in 
abeyance  imtil  this  study  is  completal. 
I  think  this  will  go  a  along  way  toward 
answering  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
conceniing  the  possible  destruction  of 
this  $200  million  industr>-,  which  is  very 
important  to  the  State  of  Mainland  and 
to  all  coastal  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  May,  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  to  assist  the 
States  in  protecting  the  shellfish  indus- 
try from  unnecessary  control  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  hos 
adopted  my  legislation  as  section  310  of 
H  R.  3981  now  before  us.  This  provision 
will  do  much  to  protect  the  beleagueiecl 
.'•hellfish  industry. 

I  describe  the  shellfish  industry  as  be- 
leaguered, because  unless  protection  such 
?s  this  bill  becomes  \&v.  watennen  and 
processors  face  the  virtual  dissolution 
of  their  Industrj-  in  the  face  of  proposed 
and  needless  severe  regulations  by  the 
Ffjc!   and   Drug  Administration    These 


FDA  regulations  will  give  added  ix>wer  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  Impinge  on  the 
rights  of  Individual  States,  place  a  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  taxpayer,  and  yet  |xo- 
vlde  very  little,  if  any.  extra  safety  fac- 
tors In  the  shellfish  Industry. 

Under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946.  the  FDA  has  proposed  a  for- 
malized rule  structure  which  would  re- 
place the  existing  voluntary  Federal- 
State  industry  program  for  the  sanitary 
control  of  oysters,  clams,  and  mussels. 
Thus,  a  50-year  voluntary  program 
which  has  worked  well  may  be  replaced 
by  the  Iron  hand  of  Federal  regulation. 

This  50-year  program,  the  national 
shellfish  sanitation  program — ^NSSP — 
has  been  a  cooperative  effort  by  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  supervise  and 
regulate  the  shellfish  Industry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer.  The  FDA  has 
not  provided  the  public  with  an  adequate 
explanation  as  to  why  a  successful  pro- 
gram like  the  NSSP  must  be  effectively 
liquidated  by  the  Federal  Government's 
arbitrary  extension  of  FDA  authority  In 
this  field.  The  elements  of  the  NSSP 
since  1925  have  been  effective,  and  they 
Include  the  review  of  a  State's  general 
administrative  procedures  for  the  proc- 
essing activities  of  a  State's  shellfish  pro- 
gram, sanitary  survey  to  assure  that 
shellfish  are  not  harvested  In  polluted 
waters,  the  elements  of  controlled  puri- 
fication, and  packing  conditions.  As  I 
have  stated,  this  has  been  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program,  and  In  my  State  of 
Maryland,  It  has  been  effective  in  asstn*- 
ing  shellfish  quality  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  Industry  with  over-costly  regula- 
tory requirements.  The  Maryland  pro- 
gram has  never  received  a  single,  sub- 
.stanMve  complaint  about  Its  operations 
or  procedures.  The  program  has  on  Its 
owTi  and  without  Federal  prompting, 
closed  down  a  number  of  shellfish  beds 
If  endangered  conditions  are  thought  to 
exist. 

Following  a  recent  storm  which  caused 
a  fresh  water  flow  Into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  posing  a  possible  hazard  to  shellfish 
.''tock,  the  State  program  closed  down 
oystering  In  the  affected  portions  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  State  has  con- 
ducted a  regular  scries  of  Inspections  of 
plants  In  line  with  the  Maryland  Health 
Department's  continuing  sanitation  pro- 
gram. The  State  has  the  power  to  seize 
endangered  shellfish  stock,  and  it  has 
used  thLs  power  for  protection  of  both 
the  indu-stry  and  the  consuming  public. 

Yet.  the  FDA  would  discount  this  un- 
cjualiiled  lecord  of  responsible  and  effec- 
tive monitoring  by  the  States  and  Impose 
a  series  of  regulations  which  the  Pree- 
idents  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility called  excessive.  In  Uae  Council's 
October  21.  1975  comments  before  the 
FDA  concerning  the  proposed  regula- 
lioiis,  it  offered  in  pai*t: 

Tlje  Council  believes  that,  FDA's  study  of 
aUdltloiial  cost-s  (required  by  Its  uew  regula- 
tlons  if  promulgated)  Is  based  on  untested 
assumptions  rather  than  an  analysis  of  the 
aidustrv  The  study  a.ssunies  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation.^  would  Increase  fixed  costs 
within  the  Industry  by  no  more  than  60  per- 
cent and  variable  costs  by  no  more  than  35 
penem  The  sum  of  the.se  cofits  Is  «24  4  mil- 
lion. aL<ordliig  to  FDA's  analysis. 


The  Council  went  on  to  say  tbat  the 
costs  as  they  would  be  abaoibed  by  In- 
dividual firms  has  not  been  examined  by 
PDA.  and  that  as  it  presently  stands, 
many  if  not  most  small  shell&sh  firms 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business  If  the 
FDA  regulations  go  into  effect. 

A  word  of  response  Is  In  order  to  the 
few  who  have  sided  with  the  PDA  In  this 
dispute.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not 
repeal  FDA's  statutory  authority  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  Impure  food.  FDA 
can  still  seize  lots  of  Impure  food,  order 
a  stop  on  their  shipment  and  protect 
consumers.  What  the  bill  does  do  Is  to 
stop  any  new  FDA  regtilations  until  re- 
sponsible consideration  of  their  Impact 
on  our  environment  and  economy  Is  com- 
pleted; until  representatives  of  both  the 
shellfish  hidustry,  and  of  public  and  pri- 
vate Interests  have  a  chance  to  be  con- 
sulted and  add  their  opinions. 

In  the  proposed  regulations,  wc  see  an 
unprecedented  Increase  In  the  authority 
of  FDA  to  regulate  a  private  Industry. 
TliLs  includes  the  licensing  and  inspec- 
tion of  vessels,  by  Federal  agents,  moni- 
toring of  water  quality  and  harvesting, 
Federal  recording  of  proce.sslng,  packag- 
ing, marketing  shipping,  and  even  rec- 
reational catches  of  shellfish. 

The  face  of  these  regulations,  as  they 
are  read,  do  not  effectively  demonstrate 
the  actual,  harmful  Impact  they  wlU 
have  on  Individual  watermen  and  proc- 
essors. In  effect,  FDA  administrators  can 
walk  Into  a  plant  and  without  a  hearing 
or  the  allowance  of  other  proper  and 
effective  recom-se  to  the  businessmen 
concerned,  close  that  plant  down.  The 
FDA  can  ban  shipments  of  shellfish  on 
the  basis  of  proposed  regulatlor.s  which 
knowledgeable  spokesmen  for  the  Mary- 
land Waterman's  Association  and  other 
groups  call  literally  Impossible  to  be  com- 
plied with.  A  written  record  would  have 
to  be  kept  of  the  life  history  of  the  in- 
dividual clam,  the  single  oyster,  from  its 
point  of  origin  on  the  bottom  of  the 
water  to  Its  Journey  to  the  consimier's 
dinner  table.  Prom  cradle  to  grave.  Fed- 
eral regulations  will  tie  up  an  oyster's 
existence  In  paperwork  and  inspection 
procedures  in  a  way  which  will  destroy 
an  entire  Industry. 

In  light  of  these  facts.  I  am  plea.«ed 
that  the  Committee  agreed  to  my  amend- 
ment which  requires  a  study  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  FDA  regiilations  before  those 
regulations  are  put  Into  effect,  rather 
than  after.  This  study  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  by  June  30.  1977.  together 
with  such  additional  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Secretai-y  of  C'^m- 
merce  deems  appropriate. 

The  harvesting  and  processing  of 
shellfisli  provide  Important  economic 
benefits  for  Individuals  and  commimities 
along  the  coasts  of  this  Nation.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  these  benefits  dh'ectly 
depends  upon  the  harvesting  of  shell- 
fish from  Inland  and  coastal  waters 
which  the  FDA  regulations  would  place 
in  jeopardy.  Intimidating  the  Industry 
and  challenging  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  a  particular  food  product  ai-e  not 
proper  functions  of  any  Fedei'al  regu- 
latorj"  agency. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt  my  amendment. 
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■Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
inform  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  DU  Font)  that  he  has  9  mlnutaB 
remaining,  and  the  gentlewoman  fn»n 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sttluvan)  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chaurman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  WiGOiNS) . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  hi- 
lend  to  vote  against  this  bill.  Since  that 
i^  my  intention,  I  think  I  owe  a  word  of 
explanation  to  my  ccdleagues  who  may 
find  it  Incredible  that  a  Representative 
oi  a  coaslial  State  would  interrupt  this 
love  feast  and  indicate  some  dissent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  spes^  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  coastal  zone  management 
legislation  which  have  heretctfore  been 
agreed  to  by  Congress,  but  I  do  want 
to  talk  about  this  new  giveaway  to  the 
coastal  States  at  the  expense  of  every- 
body else. 

I  represent  a  coastal  State.  I  represent 
a  county  which  is  adjacent  to  the  coast, 
and  I  would  suppose  that  my  parochi^ 
interests  should  be  to  support  this  bill. 
But  I  find  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
it  The  portion  of  the  bill  that  I  object 
to  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
development  of  the  OCS  is  going  to  heap 
economic  devastation  on  the  adjacent 
States,  and  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
nunt  ought  to  take  Federal  revenues  and 
provide  a  stun  of  money  to  the  adjacent 
States  to  accommodate  that  "burden." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  challenge  that  as- 
.siiinption.  In  reality,  the  development  of 
the  OCS  is  going  to  be  an  economic  bo- 
nanza to  the  coastal  States,  and  every- 
body knows  it  There  may  be  some  short- 
range  problems  which  are  confined  al- 
nio.st  exclusively  to  ttie  State  of  Alaska, 
and  perhaps  special  consideration  to 
tliose  economic  problems  is  In  order.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  they  think  my  State  is  going 
to  suffer  because  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  petroleum  Is  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  adjacent  OCS,  they  have 
got  another  think  coming.  We  are  going 
to  progress  from  that  activity;  we  are 
going  to  provide  new  Jobs,  we  are  going 
to  increase  our  tax  revenues.  Tbe  only 
ones  to  suffer  will  be  the  taxpayers  of  the 
interior  States  who  will  have  to  give  up 
a  portion  of  Federal  revenues  to  add  to 
those  of  the  State  of  Calif (Hnia. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  woiild  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  interior  States 
would  have  Inderal  lands  receive  37^ 
percent  of  the  revenues  from  these  ac- 
tivities. I  might  say  that  the  court  lias 
clearly  laid  out  the  guidelines  for  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  problem  is  that  these  are 
l\^deral  lands  from  vihlch  OCS  oil  and 
«:i.s  will  come,  and  this  petroleum  comes 
irom  offshore  California,  and  particu- 


larly Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  know 
that  this  money  goes  into  the  Federal 
refvenues,  and  yet  ttiese  States  have  had 
to  pay  for  schools,  for  highways,  and 
for  the  whole  municipal  mix.  These  de- 
mands are  all  in  the  local  areas. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  we  have  had  13  Gov- 
ernors and  their  r^resentatives  come 
in  and  testify  in  the  various  hearings, 
and  they  have  all  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  this  l^lslation  on  the  basis  of  a 
tight  money  situation  which  compels 
them  to  temporarily  seek  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  cope  with  the 
massive  onshore  impacts  of  offsliore  oil 
and  gas  resource  development.  As  I  said 
in  my  opening  statement  on  this  legisla- 
tion it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feeUngs  in 
rural  counties  faced  for  the  first  time 
with  the  prospect  of  dealing  with  the 
huge  offshore  oil  industry — especially 
when  the  tax  proceeds  from  this  activity 
go  entirely  to  the  Federal  Crovemment, 
but  the  expense  of  providing  services 
made  necessary  by  the  new  industry  Is 
borne  by  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. When  tax  revenues  generated  by 
the  new  industrial  activity  are  not 
enough  to  meet  the  public  expenditures, 
ctnnmunitles  are  faced  with  a  new  loss. 
When  the  Federal  CSovemment  causes 
it,  we  would  not  expect  the  local  gov- 
ernments to  pay. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  very  quickly  that,  of  course, 
these  Governors  have  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  They  want  the 
revenue. 

The  analogy  of  the  payments  as  a  re- 
sult of  mineral  exploration  within  a 
State  is  wholly  inapt.  A  fair  analogy 
would  be  to  provide  California  with  a 
percent  of  mineral  revenues  generated 
from  Federal  lands  In  Nevada.  The  off- 
shore oil  does  not  belong  to  California  ; 
It  bdongs  to  the  people  of  this  cotmtry. 
Tliere  Is  no  reason  why  my  State  ought 
to  get  a  windfall  as  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  C^halrman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LAGOHARsnro) . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  regrets  with  regard  to  the 
announcement  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  not  to  seek  re- 
election. We  wiU  all  miss  her.  She  is  truly 
a  gentle  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
an  outstanding  Congressperson,  and  we 
wish  her  well  in  what  will  become  her 
retirement. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3981.  coastal 
zone  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  coastal 
State  and  a  coastal  district;  I  represent 
the  county  of  Santa  Barbara  where  we 
had  a  disastrous  oil  spill  in  1969,  an  event 
that  attracted  worldwide  attention. 

Oil  drilling,  offshore  oil  drilling,  and 
onshore  facilities,  are  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  in  that  area.  I  might  say  also 
titiat  my  district  is  about  evenly  divided 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  offshore  oil 
drilling  or  not,  but  most  people  in  my 
district  support  this  bill  because  this 
legislation  does  recognize  the  problem. 
While  the  bUl  may  w  ell  admit  or  concede 
that  there  is  going  to  be  Federal  offshore 
oil  drilling — and  I  think  that  Is  probably 
a  very  logical  a.s.'-uniption — it  docs  al.'^o 


point  out  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  an  obligation  to  mitigate  the 
problens  that  its  very  activity  might 
create. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  of 
particular  importance  to  California  be- 
cause that  is  a  State  where  there  is  prob. 
ably  going  to  be  immediate  Federal  off- 
shore oil  drilling.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  spite  of  some  protests,  has 
gone  ahead  with  offshore  oil  leasing.  The 
legislation  we  have  before  us  I  think  is 
necessary  to  offset  the  adverse  economic, 
envu-onmental,  and  social  impacts  that 
might  be  caused  by  that  particular 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairmaoi,  our  State  legislature  is 
even  now  coiosideilng  coastal  zone  man- 
agement legislation  after  having  several 
years  of  study  by  a  special  committee 
that  was  set  up  by  way  of  an  initiative 
in  California.  They  need  our  help.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Treen)  . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
making  my  remarks,  as  a  very  jimior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  one  who  has  been 
here  just  a  little  over  3  years,  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  retiring  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Although  a  freshman  member  3  years 
ago  and  a  minority  member,  I  was. 
treated  from  the  outset  with  the  kindly 
attention  that  every  other  member  of 
this  committee  has  received  from  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  I  wish  her 
the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  CShairman,  I  want  to  also  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Murphy)  ,  as  weU  as  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  du 
PoNT),  on  the  minority  side,  who  have 
worked  hard  over  many,  many  months 
to  develop  what  I  tbink  is  a  truly  fine 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  goitleman  from 
California  (Mr.  WiGcnrs)  talked  about 
an  the  money  tbat  Is  to  be  made.  Of 
course,  a  lot  of  dollars  are  going  to  be 
generated  by  any  offshore  activity,  but 
what  he  may  not  know  and  what  other 
Members  may  not  know  is  that  the  gov- 
ernments, both  State  and  local,  that 
ordinarily  would  l>e  expected  to  pick  up 
substantial  revenue  from  economic  ac- 
tivity, are  barred,  because  this  is  OCS 
territory,  from  much  of  the  tax  collec- 
tions tiiat  would  ordinarily  apply. 

For  example,  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act,  43  U.S.C.  1333,  provides  that  State 
taxation  laws  shall  not  apply  to  tlie 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Thus,  the 
States  are  imahle  to  collect  sales  taxes 
on  materials  that  go  out  to  the  offshore 
platforms.  They  are  not  able  to  include 
the  value  of  the  facilities  on  the  OCS 
in  ad  valorem  tax  rolls.  Most  States 
collect  a  corporation  franchise  tax  based 
upon  capital  Investment,  but  that  part 
of  the  capital  investment  that  is  beyond 
3  miles  could  not  be  included:  and  on 
and  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  is  a  bill 
to  amend  tlie  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  it  is  truly  a  national  piece  of  legi.^- 
lation  because  the  thrust  of  tho  amend- 
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ments  that  we  adopt  today  will  be  to 
shift,  to  a  large  extent,  the  dependency 
of  this  Nation  from  foreign  sources  of 
oil  to  domestic  sources;  and  that  has  all 
sorts  of  Implications  for  us.  Among 
those  Implications  are  the  dollars  that 
are  flowing  out  of  this  country  and  the 
balance  of  payments  problem.  There  are 
the  obvious  risks  of  having  our  energy 
supply  from  foreign  sources  interrupted 
again.  There  are  the  implications  with 
respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  our  own 
energy  supplies  in  order  to  nm  our  in- 
dustrial machines  in  this  country.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  making  progress  in 
providing  more  jobs,  we  should  acceler- 
ate our  energy  production  in  order  to 
provide  even  more  Jobs,  and  this  bill 
will  do  that. 

Public  pressure  has  been  diminished, 
because  we  do  not  have  long  Unes  at 
the  gas  stations,  to  do  something  about 
our  energy  problem;  but  we  know  that 
on  a  moment's  notice  the  same  sort  of 
problems  we  had  a  couple  of  years  ago 
could  be  presented  again.  Those  prob- 
lems could  flare  up  at  any  time. 

As  we  appro£u:h  the  elections  this  fall 
our  constituents  are  going  to  ask  us 
what  we  have  done  as  a  Congress,  in  a 
concrete  way,  to  try  to  solve  some  of 
oiir  short-term  energy  problems.  And, 
when  we  pass  this  legislation,  we  will 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  a  con- 
crete piece  of  legislation  which  Indeed 
will  accelerate  ofT-shore  oil  and  gas 
production  and  thus  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  our  energy  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  all  time  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  dtj  Pont)  has 
expired. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  HtrcHES). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3981,  the  coastal  zone  msmagement 
amendments  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide an  Important  new  program  of  as- 
sistance which  will  enable  coastal  areas, 
such  as  my  home  district  in  South  Jersey, 
to  better  plan  for  and  cope  with  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. 

H.R.  3981  is  an  outgrowth  of  some  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  which 
has  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles, 
and  taken  a  considerable  amount  of  tes- 
timony on  what  happens  when  oil  and 
gas  operations  arrive  to  a  frontier  area. 
We  found  that,  time  and  time  again,  the 
local  economies  of  coastal  regions — 
often  with  small  populations — were  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  strains  and  pres- 
sures brought  about  by  the  influx  of 
new  people  and  industi-y,  and  the  conse- 
quent demands  for  municipal  services. 
F^irthcr,  the  lack  of  coherent  land  use 
plans,  and  other  needed  zoning  and 
•.Manning  activity,  often  resulted  In  a 
hod^e-podge  of  development  seriously 
detractmg  from  the  area's  environmen- 
tU  and  recreational  resources. 

Unlike  many  areas  of  the  Nation 
■"  hich  grew  up  with  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment, my  home  area  In  South  Jersey  has 
developed  an  economy  based  upon  Its  en- 


vironmental and  recreational  resources. 
Tourism,  agriculture  and  fishing  provide 
the  economic  mainstay  of  south  Jeney. 
Toiu-ism  alone  is  the  second  biggest  In- 
dustry in  New  Jersey,  producing  many 
billions  of  dollars  each  year,  much  of 
which  is  generated  in  the  short  points 
and  resort  areas  of  south  Jersey.  We  do 
not  oppose  the  orderly  development  of 
our  offshore  oil  and  gas  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation,  but  we  are  deeply 
troubled  and  concerned  about  the  mas- 
sive impacts  which  will  result  when  a 
new  industry  arrives  In  our  State. 

The  program  proposed  by  H.R.  3981 
will  help  us  cope  with  those  impacts,  by 
providing  a  two-part  system  of  aid  for 
cosistal  States  in  the  form  of  automatic 
p>airments  based  upon  OCS  leasing  and 
development,  as  well  as  a  discretionary 
program  of  aid  based  upon  the  concept 
of  net  adverse  Impacts. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  would 
provide  a  total  of  $400  million  to  States 
affected  by  OCS  development,  commenc- 
ing at  $50  million  in  fiscal  1977,  and  in- 
creasing to  $125  million  in  fiscal  1981. 
The  automatic  payments  will  be  allo- 
cated to  States  on  the  basis  of  each 
State's  share  of  the  total  OCS  activity 
in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of 
OCS  activity  would  be  determined  by 
averaging  six  indexes  of  offshore  energy 
production  which  Includes  the  amount  of 
acreage  leased,  the  numt>er  of  wells 
drilled,  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duced, the  amoimt  of  oil  and  gas  landed, 
the  number  of  energy-related  employees, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  Invested. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  automatic  pay- 
ments program,  funds  must  be  used  by 
the  States  first  for  the  retirement  of 
bonds  guaranteed  under  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  which  were  Issued 
to  finance  OCS-induced  public  expendi- 
tures. The  bill  further  requires  that  local 
bonds  be  retired  before  State  b<»ids. 

The  second  priority  for  automatic 
payments  is  devoted  to  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  projects  required  as  a 
result  of  OCS  activl^.  The  last  priority 
is  to  reduce  or  ameliorate  the  loss  of  any 
ecological  or  recreational  resource  due  to 
OCS  developments. 

In  addition  to  the  automatic  payments 
program  provided  imder  H.R.  3981,  there 
is  also  a  $625  million  program  for  80  per- 
cent matching  grants  to  those  States 
which  have  experienced  or  will  experi- 
ence a  net  adverse  Impact  as  a  conse- 
quence of  OCS  energy  GK:tivities.  This 
form  of  assistance  contains  a  provision 
to  deny  aid  for  the  impact  of  those  facili- 
ties which  could  be  located  In  a  non- 
coastal  area.  This  will  provide  an  Im- 
portant incentive  to  keep  all  but  the  most 
essential  facilities  away  from  the  shore- 
lines, which  are  rapidly  l)ecoming  more 
and  more  developed. 

The  proposed  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment amendments  contain  many  other 
important  provisions  as  well,  such  as  the 
approval  of  interstate  agreements  on 
coastal  management,  and  the  provision 
of  aid  to  States  to  seciu-e  rights-of-way 
to  public  beaches. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  du  Pont  to 
delete  the  provision  i-equlring  that  Fed- 
eral offshce  leasing  be  consistent  with 
State   coast.i!   zone  management  plans 


has  been  agreed  to.  I  nevertheless  rely 
upcm  the  record  estabUshed  during  to- 
day's debate  to  show  ttiat  it  Is  the  Intent 
of  this  legljdatkm  that  offshore  leasing 
not  be  in  confllot  with  State  managemmt 
plans.  Obviously,  the  development  of  off- 
shore energy  resources  is  among  the  most 
serious  pressures  that  presently  exist 
upon  the  maintenance  of  our  coastal 
areas. 

All  things  considered,  however,  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  represents  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  providing  needed 
protections  for  those  regloiis  of  the  Na- 
tion which  have  never  before  been  forced 
to  cope  with  the  adverse  impacts  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development  Ihis  is 
a  vitally  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  hope  will  receive  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  California  coast  is  a  thin 
strip  of  land,  some  1,100  miles  long,  that 
cannot  possibly  accommodate  all  the  de- 
mands we  are  putting  on  it  unless  we 
plan  wisely. 

HJl.  3981.  Amendments  to  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  expands  on  the 
far  sighted  planning  Congress  started  in 
1972  by  initiating  programs  to  protect 
valuable  coastal  resources  as  well  as  pol- 
icies to  guide  future  development.  Repre- 
senting a  district  where  major  energy 
faciUties  are  located  or  proposed  to  be 
located:  Namely  supertanker  ports  to  re- 
ceive Alaskan  oil  and  liquefied  natural 
gas,  refineries,  offshore  oil  rigs  and  re- 
lated onshore  developments;  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  bills  coastal 
energy  impact  program.  The  leasing  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  tracts  mandated 
congresslonsd  action  to  protect  State  and 
local  commimities  which  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  federally  approved  energy  proj- 
ects conducted  in  the  national  Interest 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  any  more 
of  this  body's  time  explaining  the  other 
significant  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  are  very  aware  of 
them.  I  will  say  that  85  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's 20  minion  people  live  within  30 
miles  of  the  coast  and,  in  their  behalf, 
I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  H.R.  3981. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  a  rare  occasion  when  a  politician 
cannot  be  found  to  say  that  some  event 
or  another  represents  a  milestone.  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  the  bill  before  us 
today,  H.R.  3981,  represents.  These 
amendments  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  are  formal  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  social  cost  as- 
sociated with  energy  development. 

This  is  a  lesson  which  Santa  Barbara 
had  tlie  misfortune  to  learn  more  than  7 
years  ago,  when  cnide  oil  from  offshore 
wells  spilled  on  our  shores.  Many  marked 
that  event  as  the  start  of  a  new  era  in 
man's  relation  to  his  environment.  This 
bill,  in  a  rense,  is  an  outgrowth  of  that 
era.  Yet  in  another  sense.  It  is  much 
more.  It  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
complex  interrelationship  between  the 
GoveiTiment's  decision  to  develop  a  re- 
source, and  the  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental effects  which  can  result 
from  that  decision. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  not  a  new  principle. 
We  have  recognized  for  years  that  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  local 
school  districts  to  help  with  the  educa- 
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tion  of  children  associated  with  •  mili- 
tary base.  In  f  a«^  thst  program  te  even 
known  as  Impaot  aid.  TbSa  Un  deals 
with  a  similar  tsnpe  of  Impact— on  Gor- 
emment  institutions,  on  services,  on  the 
local  economy  and  environment  as  it  Is 
affected  by  large-scale  energy  devdop- 
ment  projects.  The  principle  thsA  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  generated  by  such  oper- 
ations shoiild  be  used  to  prevent  or  re- 
pair any  damages  is  both  Just  and  nec- 
essai-y,  If  we  are  to  continue  such  large- 
scale  development. 

In  effect,  this  bill  is  an  honesty-in- 
accounting  act,  which  says  that  yoa  have 
to  siibtract  the  cost  of  mitigating  ad- 
verse Impacts  from  the  benefits  of  a  par- 
ticular project.  If  that  prindide  is  not 
followed,  then  you  are  Just  shifting  the 
cost  of  energy  development  from  one 
level  of  government  to  another;  from  a 
larger  class  of  tazpa3^rs  at  the  Federal 
level  to  a  smaller  class  at  the  local  level. 

I  hope  each  of  the  Members  win  con- 
sider what  this  principle  means  for  your 
own  district.  Every  area  of  the  country 
has  some  resource  which  may  become 
necessary  at  some  point  to  the  national 
interest.  The  realization  that  a  fair  ac- 
counting entails  a  welghMg  of  both  the 
benefits  and  the  costs  of  such  an  tmder- 
taking,  is  one  of  the  trndeiiylng  prin- 
ciples of  this  bilL  I  hope  you  wlU  give 
it  your  support.  I  stron^y  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  si^qwrt  of 
H.R.  3981,  a  bill  which  makes  significant 
and  Important  amendments  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  <rf  1972, 
and  I  commend  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  for  tibeir  dili- 
gence and  effort  in  perfecting  this  vital 
legislation. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware,  the  Senate  approved  similar  legis- 
lation in  July  of  1975.  This  action  was 
designed  to  Improrve  our  energy  resource 
supply  but  at  the  same  time,  ivotect  our 
Nation's  coastal  environment. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  frame- 
work in  which  our  dual  oaaoecDB  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  increased 
energy  self-sufficiency  can  be  addressed. 
The  framework  will  be  federally  assisted, 
but  State  administered. 

The  intensive  effort  that  will  be 
launched  to  develop  our  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  resources  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  holds  out  great  prom- 
ise for  our  entire  country.  But  it  also 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  great  peril  to 
the  coastal  regions  of  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  onshore  support  facili- 
ties will  grow  rapidly  as  this  develop- 
ment proceeds,  as  will  the  need  for  dock- 
ing facilities,  deepwater  ports  and  lique- 
fied natural  gas. 

We  must  allow  rationality  and  a  sense 
of  priorities  to  Influence  the  decisions 
that  will  be  made  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.  By  strengthening  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional tools  for  the  States  to  meet  this 
new  energy  challenge.  Congress  can 
achieve  that  delicate  balance  between 
energy  resource  development  and  coastal 
preservation  and  protection. 

But,  clearly  time  is  of  the  essence. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  ad- 
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dresBca  itsdf  to  the  coastal  energy  prob- 
lem in  two  majOT  ways: 

Pint,  In  Hie  area  of  planning,  the  leg- 
Islatkm  asks  eoaetal  States  to  establidi 
an  oietgy  facility  planning  process  as 
pcurt  o(  their  present  program  develop- 
ment woric.  Also,  planning  for  specific 
energy  facilities  which  may  be  located 
in  the  mastal  zone— planning  to  reduce 
the  possiUe  Bocioecon(xnlc  and  environ- 
mental effects  from  the  location  or  op- 
eration of  those  facilities — is  funded 
with  80  percent  Federal  grants. 

Second,  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  negative  impact  of  OCS  and 
other  coastal  related  energy  activities  is 
provided  through  a  two-part  coastal 
energy  activity  impact  program. 

Affected  coastal  States  experiencing 
certain  levels  of  OCS  activity  resulting 
in  the  requirement  for  additional  public 
service  or  pnbUc  facilities  will  be  assisted 
through  an  annual  payment  program 
based  on  a  simple  formula  which  will 
reduce  administrative  staffing  require- 
ments to  a  minimum.  The  OCS  payments 
wHl  go  to  coastal  States  in  proportion  to 
the  level  of  offshore  activity  Oiey  are  ex- 
periencing. 

The  other  part  of  the  program  provides 
for  80  percent  grants  to  coastal  States  If 
they  can  demonstrate  that  they  have  suf- 
fered or  are  suffaing  net  adverse  im- 
pacts from  energy  activity  which  is 
coastal-dependent. 

H.R.  3981  also  contains  other  signifi- 
cant changes  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  including  the  extension  of 
existii^  authorizations;  the  raising  of 
the  PWeral  share  of  the  program  devel- 
opmoit  and  administrative  grants  from 
66%  to  80  percent;  the  estabUdunent  of 
Federal  and  State  coastal  research  and 
trfdning  programs;  the  inclusion  of 
beach  access  and  beach  protection  plan- 
ning processes;  the  Increased  encourage- 
ment of  interstate  coordination  In  coast- 
al-related pedicles;  the  additiim  of  a 
shoreline  erosicm  control  planning  proc- 
ess; and  the  establishment  of  a  n^w,  m- 
terim  phase  between  program  develcv- 
ment  and  administration  grants  tx>  give 
States  time  to  enact  needed  legislation 
or  to  assure  local  Imptementation. 

Mr.  C3iairman,  this  legislative  response 
to  our  compelling  energy  and  environ- 
mental challenges  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  deserves  the  full  support  of 
my  colleagues. 

While  we  work  to  Insiu'e  a  more  secure 
energy  future  for  Arnica,  we  must  also 
Insure  that  our  precious  coastal  resources 
are  protected  for  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

H.R.  3d81  will  help  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  and  it  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  (rf  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act,  HJl.  3981,  a  bill  which  wiU  assist 
coastal  States  which  experience  adverse 
impacts  as  a  resiilt  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  activities.  The  energy  crisis  of  the 
1970's  has  served  to  bring  into  focus  more 
sharply  than  in  the  past  the  tremendous 
pressures  that  fall  upon  the  coastal  zone. 
Without  this  type  of  legislation,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  rash  plaiming  and 
InsuflBcient  State  input  will  severely  and 
adversely  affect  many  of  this  country's 
coastal  regions. 


It  is  quite  evident,  Ifr.  Ctudrman.  that 
coastal  areas  will  be  mider  great  pressure 
to  develop  their  underseas  reBouroe&  As 
this  Nattan  becomes  Increasingly  de- 
pmdent  on  foreign  oU  suppUes.  the  de- 
sirability of  having  offshore  derdopment 
will  become  increasingly  ai^jarenL  And 
we  are  not  talking  Just  about  offshore 
drilling.  Tennlnals  will  be  needed  to 
serve  the  increasingly  large  supertank- 
ers, new  facilities  will  be  needed  to  han- 
dle liquefied  natural  gas  imports,  and 
refineries  wlH  have  to  be  located  in 
nearby  locations. 

It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  state  at  this 
point  what  the  full  ramifications  will  be 
of  this  Outer  Continental  Shdf  activity. 
The  economic  and  sociological  eventuali- 
ties cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty 
at  this  time.  However,  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Marine  Science  and  Re- 
sources provided  some  instructive  in- 
sights into  ^^lat  we  can  expect  in  the 
coming  years. 

In  its  major  2-year  study  of  ocean 
issues.  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  the 
Commission  stated  that  the  coasts  were 
endangered  from  excessive  uses,  some  of 
which  were  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinued health  of  the  coastal  region.  The 
report  pointed  out  that  the  coastal  area 
was  less  than  10  percent  of  the  totiU  land 
area  of  the  country,  but  already  had 
over  40  percent  of  the  p(H>uIation  and 
Was  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Indeed,  a  3-year 
study  of  the  Natacm's  most  populous 
State  determined  that  85  percent  of 
California's  20  million  people  live  within 
30  miles  t)f  the  coast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  pains 
now  to  insure  that  our  coastlines  are 
adequately  protected  against  ill-advised 
or  environmentally  risky  develoimient. 
This  is  why  it  behooves  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 
The  present  legislation  will  amend  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
a  bill  which  made  a  worthy  beginning  in 
this  area.  But  the  act  erf  1972  oould  not 
have  accurately  predicted  the  energy 
crisis  which  would  soon  f<^ow  and,  as  a 
result,  new  protection  is  needed. 

HJl.  3981  would  authorise  a  large-scale 
program  for  new  and  continuing  assist- 
ance for  coastal  States  which  may  soon 
be  affected  by  off-shore  devdopment. 
This  assistance  takes  the  form  of  auto- 
matic grants,  adverse  impact  grants,  and 
State  and  local  bcmd  giiarantees. 

First,  the  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  automatic 
annual  payments  to  States  based  upon  a 
six-part  formula  that  determines  the  ex- 
tent of  OCS  energy  activity  in  each  of  the 
States.  The  Secretary  would  determine 
this  OCS  activity  by  assessing  the 
amount  of  acreage  leased,  wells  drilled, 
oil  and  gas  produced,  oil  and  gas  land, 
number  of  energy-related  employees,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  Invested.  From  the 
formula  derived,  the  grants  would  then 
be  made  available  in  prorata  shares  ac- 
cording to  the  money  which  is  available. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  adverse  im- 
pact grants  to  be  made  avaUalde  to 
coastal  States  that  have  or  will  suffer  net 
adverse  impacts  as  a  result  of  energy 
activity.  Net  adverse  impact  is  defined 
by  the  bill  as  occurring  when  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  coastal  energy  ac- 
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tivity  are  outweighed  by  Its  economic 
and  environmental  costs.  Unlilce  the  au- 
tomatic grants,  the  adverse  Impacts 
grants  can  be  extended  to  Include  the 
development  of  deep  water  ports,  and 
liquefied  natural  gas,  coal  and  oil  load- 
ing facilities. 

Third.  HJl.  3891  would  authorize  guar- 
antees of  State  and  local  bonds  issued 
to  provide  public  services  and  facilities 
which  are  made  necessary  by  OC8  energy 
activities.  Guarantees  could  only  be  ap- 
proved if  the  State  or  local  government 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  secure  the 
funds  without  a  Federal  guarantee. 

The  bill  does  contain  other  provisioius 
which  extend  Its  scope.  For  example,  re- 
quirements are  added  to  existing  State 
coastal  zone  management  programs 
which  would  mandate  evaluation  of  op- 
tions so  as  to  provide  public  access  to 
beaches  and  other  publk:  areas.  Mecha- 
nisms are  provided  whereby  local  gov- 
ernments can  contest  State  provisions 
which  affect  them.  Federal  funding  is  ex- 
tended to  support  interstate  planning  ar- 
rangements. And  flnaUy.  money  is  made 
available  for  a  State  and  Federal  re- 
search program  to  guard  against  un- 
foreseen environmental  and  economic 
consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  endorse  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
add  one  note  of  caution.  I  feel  that  it 
is  possible  that  under  the  automatic  grant 
provisions  the  Federal  fimds  will  not  go 
where  they  are  most  needed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  formula  which  has  been  pro- 
posed will  benefit  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  other 
States  due  to  the  off-shore  activity  which 
has  already  begun  In  that  region.  By 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  produc- 
tion rather  than  need,  there  may  very 
well  be  a  mlsallocatlon  of  funds  which 
will  shortchange  areas  such  as  the  mid- 
Atlantic  region  and  Alaska.  I  do  feel  that 
i-egulations  can  prevent  this  problem 
from  taking  place,  but  this  possibility 
should  be  addressed  early  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  turn  increasingly 
to  the  sea  to  recover  our  limited  oil  and 
gas  supplies,  we  must  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  possible  dangers  which 
could  accrue  to  our  beautiful  coastlines 
and  their  surrounding  environment.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  develop  these  new 
energy  supplies,  but  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  our  environment  must  not 
be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  energy  ex- 
ploration and  development.  Toward  thl.s 
end,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
represents  a  needed  step  forward. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972.  the  first  posi- 
tive step  was  taken  to  guarantee  the 
precious  resource  that  is  our  national 
coastline.  The  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day. H.R.  3981,  Is  Intended  to  carry  tlie 
original  act  to  fruition,  preserving  and 
protecting  our  coastal  land  area,  while 
permitting  that  area  to  be  fully  and 
properly  utiUzed.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  1972  act  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally acceptetf~i)5r-our  coastal  States— 
without  exception,  every  one  of  thosp 
States  has  opted  to  participate  hi  the  vol- 
unuuy  programs  made  po^.'iible  through 
''•lis  act. 


In  the  years  since  enactment  of  that 
law,  the  need  for  well  thought  out  and 
practical  management  of  our  coastal 
areas  has  become  even  more  glaring. 
Now.  we  must  augment  and  fortify  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  so  that 
we  may  meet  and  handle  the  various 
needs  and  demands  of  the  present,  while 
also  assuring  that  our  coastline  remains 
a  viable  resource  for  the  future. 

When  Congress  passed  the  original  act, 
we  had  not  yet  experienced  any  energy 
crisis.  In  a  sense,  that  crisis  may  liave 
been  a  blessing,  for  it  forced  us  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  an  alteration  in 
our  national  energy  policy  was  manda- 
tory. In  an  effort  to  Implement  a  more 
valid  energy  policy,  we  could  not  but 
realize  there  would  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  oil  and  gas  resources  which 
are  available  beneath  our  offshore  areas. 
Individual  coastal  States  are  presently 
111  equipped  to  cope  with  Inherent  Im- 
pacts as  we  pursue  offshore  leasing  pro- 
grams, deepwater  ports,  and  additional 
energy  facilities.  We  cannot  hope  to  se- 
cure a  policy  of  energy  self-sufBcIency 
without  these  offshore  deposits,  and  we 
surely  cannot  expect  to  retain  them 
without  smooth  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  and  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  By  providing  the  means 
for  States  to  deal  with  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  accelerated  energy  develop- 
ment, H.R.  3981  assures  that  such  coop- 
eration will  be  achieved  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

All  coastal  States,  including  the  Great 
Lakes  States,  will  be  able  to  develop  the 
needed  energy  f  aclUtles,  siting,  Eind  plan- 
ning processes,  as  the  bill  provides  in- 
creased planning  grants  to  such  States. 
Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  potential 
impacts  of  energy  development  upon  in- 
dividual States*  coastal  areas  may  be 
properly  assessed. 

As  a  Representative  from  Michigan,  I 
am  proud  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  my  State  is  one  of  the  foremost  in 
facing  and  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
coastal  zone  management.  The  necessity 
of  proper  management  was  brought  home 
hard,  in  part  because  of  the  critical 
shoreline  erosion  with  which  Michigan 
is  faced.  This  erosion  problem  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Great  Lakes  States,  or  even 
tlie  remaining  coastal  States,  but  has 
become  national  in  nature.  Close  to  one 
quarter  of  our  Nation's  shoreline  is  erod- 
ing, some  of  it  extremely  seriously.  A 
large  p>ortion  of  that  critical  erosion  oc- 
curs along  tlie  Great  Lakes  coasthne.  A.s 
there  Ls  more  development  per  mile  of 
shore  along  the  Great  Lakes  than  ex- 
ists in  remaining  coastal  areas,  the 
amount  of  potential  and  actual  damage 
to  life,  public  safety,  property,  and  wild- 
life habitats  is  proportionately  greater. 
Estimates  of  annual  shoreline  erosion 
damage  vary,  but  $300  million  would  be 
an  acceptable  figure.  In  1971,  an  esti- 
mate of  $1  billion  to  prevent  and  arrest 
this  harm  by  erecting  structural  con- 
trols was  given;  yet,  between  1970  and 
1974,  only  $104  million  was  spent  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  reduce  this  erad- 
ication of  our  coa.'stliiie.  Further,  the 
corps  is  presently  able  only  to  implement 
programs  where  public  access  is  guaran- 
teed, and  which  will  protect  public  ui- 
tercsts    No  action  can  be  taken  uhirh 


benefits  only  private  owners.  While  13 
demonstration  programs  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  no  funding  has 
yet  been  appropriated.  There  has  been  no 
coordinated  approach  to  this  problem, 
since  no  one  has  seen  fit  to  correlate  the 
efforts  of  land  owners,  whether  pubUc  or 
private.  It  should  be  quite  obvious  that 
such  coordination  and  cooperation  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  halt  the  vanishhig 
shoreline  phenomenon. 

H.R.  3981  provides  for  just  such  an 
organized  effort,  by  requiring  coastal 
States  to  institute  a  planning  process  to 
assess  the  effects  of  shoreline  erosion,  and 
to  evaluate  methods  of  control,  and  res- 
toration of  areas  stricken  by  such  erosion, 
whether  tlie  damage  is  natural,  or  in- 
duced by  man.  Knowing  full  well  the 
grave  implications  if  this  erosion  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  unchecked,  and  hav- 
ing heard  much  additional  testimony  on 
the  subject.  I  was  pleased  to  Introduce 
this  provision  into  the  bill,  H.R.  3981, 
and  greatly  satisfied  that  the  necessity 
for  such  a  measure  was  recognized  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 

Further,  the  committee  realized  that 
tlie  addition  of  this  program  would  re- 
quire additional  funding,  permitting  the 
States  to  conceive  and  develop  their  re- 
spective programs  to  remedy  the  eroplon 
threat.  Consequently,  the  level  of  fund- 
ing authorized  for  planning  grants-^as 
Increased  from  $12  milUon  to  $24  million 
annually,  and  States  would  be  allowed 
to  receive  developmental  grants  for  4 
years,  as  opposed  to  the  3 -year  period 
authorized  in  the  original  1972  act.  When 
weighing  the  potential  destruction  of  our 
national  coasthne  if  action  is  not  taken 
to  preserve  it,  and  when  considering  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  of  funding 
levels  to  terminate  such  lo-ss.  i  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  way  we  can  af- 
ford not  to  sanction  this  fmiding. 

However,  though  I  do  support  a  pro- 
vision tliat  calls  for  Uie  development  of 
a  State  planning  process  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  and  access  to  public  beaches 
and  other  public  areas  of  identified  value. 
I  must  reiterate  my  opposition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  that  provide  for  grants 
to  assist  States  In  acquiring  land  access- 
ways.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  until  the 
plamiing  process  is  completed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  the  addition  of  an 
attractive  though  unnecessary  funding 
provision,  should  not  as  a  matter  of 
pohcy  impose  what  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  Federal  mandate  to  acquire  public 
acce.ssways  across  private  lands.  Since 
the  principal  thru>t  of  the  basic  act  is 
preservation  and  protection,  we  should 
be  cautious  that  our  calculated  Federal 
action  does  not  have  such  a  detrimental 
effect  on  adjacent  private  property  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  need  for  another  form  of 
impact  fund.  Congress  needs  to  know  tlie 
impact  of  a  provision  for  accessways  Uiat 
may  well  result  in  the  degradation  of 
the  areas  to  be  reached  as  well  as  adja- 
cent areas  without  strict  and  costly  State 
regulatory  and  supervision  regimes  that 
tills  bill  does  not  provide  for.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  States  have  the  au- 
thority and  perhaps  even  the  funds  to 
acnulre  necessary  lights-of-way  by  ex- 
ercising their  own  Inherent  right  of  emi- 
nent domain.  A  few  have  programs  im- 
cierv  av  even  now  without  fdditional  Fed- 
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eral  Impetus— others,  at  their  dUeretlon 
and  prompted  by  the  phMtnfwg  proeesB 
In  this  bill,  may  follow  rait.  In  my  opin- 
ion, an  additional  grant  laxtaue  Is 
not  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  coastal 
zone  management  program  at  tills  time. 

I  have  oppoBe4  Federal  land  ose  legis- 
lation in  the  House  Interior  Oonunlttee 
and  have  serious  reservattons  aboat  Im- 
posing a  land  use  plan  upon  the  States 
which  Is  accomplished  by  the  eoupKng 
of  land  grants  with  a  planning  process 
for  access  to  specified  public  areas. 

I  lost  in  my  efforts  to  amend  this  bill 
in  both  subcommittee  and  fun  oonunlt- 
tee markups  and  so  bow  to  the  will  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  oonunlttee.  Kioept 
for  the  reservation  expressed  above.  I 
support  this  bin  ^i^olebeartedly.  com- 
mend my  ooneagues  for  their  w^fc.  and 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  <^  tiie 
aisle  In  the  House  to  8U]n>ort  the  bUl.  as 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee aisle  have  seen  fit  to  do. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  lylr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  wlU  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sidistltute 
now  printed  In  the  biU  as  an  original  blU 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representattve$  of  the  Xfntted  St«tea  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemVled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Coastal  Zone  Ifon- 
agement  Act  Amecdmcnts  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended  (IS  tr.S.C.  1481  et  aeq.). 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  302(b)  of  sucb  Act  (16  T7JB.C. 
1451  (b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "ecologi- 
cal," Immediately  after  "reereatkmal.". 

(2)  Section  S04(a)  of  such  Act  (16  17.S.C. 
1463(a))  ts  amended  by  Inserting  "lalands.'* 
Immediately  after  "and  includeB". 

(3)  Section  304(e)  of  watSh  Act  (18  XJS.C. 
1453(e) )  is  amended  by  deleting  "and"  after 
"transitional  area*."  and  by  tnserttng  "kdA 
Islands."  Immediately  after  "nptands,". 

(4)  Section  304  of  Buch  Act  (16  VS.C. 
1453)  l3  ftirtber  amended  by  addtng  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sabMCtlans: 

••(J)  "Outer  Continental  Shelf  energy  ac- 
tivity' means  exploration  for,  or  the  develop- 
ment or  production  of,  oil  and  gas  reaonreea 
from  the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  the  lo- 
cation, conotructlon.  expansion  or  operation 
of  any  energy  facilities  made  necessary  by 
such  exploration  or  development. 

"(k)  "Energy  facilities'  means  new  facul- 
ties, or  additions  to  existing  facilities — 

"(1)  which  are  or  will  be  directly  used  in 
the  extraction,  conversion,  storage,  transfer, 
processing,  or  transporting  of  any  energy  TC- 
so'jrce;  or 

"(2)  which  are  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  or  aaaem- 
bly  of  equipment,  machinery,  products,  or 
devices  which  are  or  will  l>e  directly  involved 
in  any  activity  described  in  paragraftli  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  which  wiU  serva,  Ix^act, 
or  oiherwlse  affect  a  substantial  geographi- 
cal area  or  substantial  numbers  of  people. 
Tlie  teini  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  (A) 
elecric  generating  plants;  (B)  petroleum  re- 
tiiicrtes  and  associated  faculties;  (C)  gasi- 
:  cation  plants;  Uquefled  natural  gas  storage. 
Transfer,  or  convarslon  facilities;  and  ura- 
nium enrichment  or  nuclear  fael  processing 
■acuities;  (D)  outer  CtHitlnental  Shelf  oU 
.id  .a-s  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
'luct'on  facmtles.  Including  platforms,  as- 
sembly plants,  storage  depots,  tank  farms, 
ciew  raid  supply  bases,  refining  complexes. 


tostanatfam  or  property  that 
for  tmab  nftarmOao,  devalop- 
pradnottflci:  (B)  tacilttlaa  tat  off- 
shore lowUng  sn4  mamas  transfer  oC  petio- 
toOBU  (F)  plpeltw  snd  tranMalnslon  fkcll- 
IUm:  and  (O)  tBRntnals  vhloli  are  assoc- 
iated with  mny  a<  the  fORgolng. 

"(1)  'PubUo  cacUltiea  and  pubUo  services' 
■ay  aenrteea  or  facmtlas  vhldx  ara 
In  wlxfls  or  in  part,  by  state  or 
loaal  gavsnumat.  Such  asrrtcas  and  facUltleB 
iBoliMlSw  bat  ara  not  llmttad  to.  highways, 
■toondary  roads,  parting,  mass  transit,  water 
•apply,  wwrta  eoltoctlon  and  traatmsnt, 
■clMMte  and  adaeaMan,  hoapltals  and  health 
care,  dra  and  poUoe  protection,  recreation 
and  eoltora,  ottier  homan  aervloes,  and 
facnitlaa  related  thereto,  and  such  govem- 
metital  aarrleea  as  ara  neoaeaary  to  support 
any  Inereaae  in  populatton  and  drvtfopment. 

"(m)  local  govemnMnV  mamxm  any  polit- 
ical saMMfrion  of  any  coastal  State  If  soeh 
subdivision  has  taxing  authority  or  provMea 
any  public  aerrloe  which  is  flnanrert  In  aitole 
or  part  by  tana,  and  aoch  term  Includaa, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  any  aidiool  district.  Ors 
distrtet,  tranapcrtatlan  aathorlty.  and  any 
othar  ^MCtal  purpcjea  distztet  or  aathorlty. 

"(n)  TCit  advene  Impacts'  means  the  con- 
aeqnenees  of  a  coastal  energy  activity  which 
an  datenalned  by  the  Sacretary  to  be  eco- 
nomically or  aoologleaUy  costly  to  a  state's 
coastal  SOD*  when  weighed  against  the  bene- 
fits of  a  coastal  energy  activity  which  di- 
rectly oOSst  such  eosUy  oMweqaenoes  ao- 
oordUig  to  the  criteria  as  determined  In  ac- 
cosdanca  with  section  90e(c)  of  this  title. 
Soeh  Impacts  may  Inclnde.  but  are  not 
limited  to— 

"(1)  rapid  and  significant  population 
changea  or  economic  development  requiring 
expendttores  for  public  facilities  and  pnbUc 
services  which  cannot  be  financed  entirely 
throofl^  Its  usual  and  reasonable  xnean^  of 
generating  state  and  local  revenues,  or 
tbroo^  availability  of  Federal  funds  In- 
cluding those  authorized  by  this  title; 

"(S)  unavoidable  loss  of  unique  or  un- 
usually valuable  ecological  or  recreational  re- 
sources when  such  loss  cannot  be  replaced 
or  restued  through  Its  usual  and  reason- 
able means  of  generating  state  and  local 
revenues,  or  through  availability  of  FMeral 
funds  Including  those  authorized  by  this 
title. 

"  (o)  'Coastal  energy  activity'  means  any  of 
the  following  activities  If  it  Is  carried  out  In. 
or  has  a  significant  effect  on,  the  coastal  zone 
of  any  coastal  state  or  coastal  states — 

"(1)  the  exploration,  development,  produc- 
tion, or  tnuufwrtatlon  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
■ouroes  from  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
tha  location,  construction,  expansion,  or  op- 
eration of  sunxx-tlDg  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities llml**"!!  to  esploratory  rigs  and  ves- 
sels; production  platforms;  sutjsea  comple- 
tion systems;  marine  service  and  supply  bases 
for  rigs,  drlU  ships,  and  supply  vessels; 
plpeUnes.  plpelaylng  vessels  and  pipeline 
terminals,  tanks  receiving  oil  or  gas  from 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  for  temporary 
storage:  vessel  loading  docks  and  t.erminalB 
used  for  the  tranq>ortatlon  of  oU  or  gas 
from  the  outer  Continental  Shelf;  and  other 
facilities  or  eqiUpment  required  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  foregoing  or  made  necessary  by 
the  foregoing  when  such  other  facilities  or 
equipment  are  determined  by  the  coastal 
state  affected  to  have  technical  requirements 
which  would  make  their  location,  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  operation  in  the  coastal 
zone  unavoidable; 

"(3)  the  location,  construction,  expansion, 
or  operatiou  of  vessel  loading  docks,  ternU- 
nals,  and  storage  facilities  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  liquefied  natural  gas.  coal,  or  oil 
or  of  conversion  or  treatment  faciUties  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  processing  of  lique- 
fied natural  gas;  or 

"(3)  the  location,  construction,  expansion, 
or  operation  of  deepwater  ports  and  directly 


■asodatad  faciUtleB,  aa  dellned  In  Uie  Deep- 
water  Pact  Act  (88  VAJO.  IMl-UgA;  PubUo 

LawBa-ea?).". 

(6)  Ssetloa  M6(b)  of  sotdi  aet  (16  U3.C. 
1454(b) )  la  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  tha  and  ttaaraof  and  liiasitliig  la  lieu 
thereof  a  aamloaloa.  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thsrsof  the  following  aaw  pangnphs: 

"(7)  a  definition  of  tba  term  "beach'  and  a 
r'*""*"C  proMss  for  tha  pcotsctton  of.  and 
aooaas  to,  pubUo  beachaa  and  other  public 
coastal  ax«aa  of  environmental,  racraatlonal. 
historical,  esthatlc,  eoologlral,  and  cultural 
value; 

"  (8)  a  planning  process  tar  energy  facilities 
Ukely  to  be  located  in  the  coastal  xone  and  a 
process  for  the  planning  and  management  of 
the  anticipated  Impacts  from  any  energy  fa- 
cility; and 

"(8)  a  planning  process  that  will  assess  the 
effects  of  shoreline  erosion  and  evaluate 
methods  of  control,  lessen  the  Impact  of.  or 
otherwise  reston  areas  adversely  affected  by 
such  woKlon,  whether  caused  by  natural  or 
man-Induced  actions.". 

(6)  Section  805(c)  of  such  Act  (16  n.S.C. 
1464(c) )  is  amended  by  deleting  "66%"  and 
Inaertlng  In  llau  thereof  "80";  by  deleting 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  "three"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "four":  and  by  delet- 
ing the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(7)  Section  806(d)  of  such  Act  (16  UJ3.C. 
1454(d))   Is  amended— 

(A)  by  dieting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  ":  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion or  of  section  306  no  state  management 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section befora  October  1.  1978,  shall  be  con- 
sidered InocBnplete,  nor  shall  final  approval 
thereof  be  delayed,  on  account  of  such  state's 
failure  to  ccxnply  with  any  regulations  that 
are  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  implement 
subsection  (b)  (7).  (b)  (8).  or  (b)  (9)  of  this 
section.":  and 

(B)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  liiseilliiB  In  lieu  tliereaf  the 
following  ":  Provldad.  That  the  state  ahaU 
remain  eligible  for  grants  under  this  section 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  1978  for  the 
puipoee  of  deveU^tng  a  public  beach  and 
public  coastal  area  access  planning  process, 
an  energy  faculty  planning  prooeaa.  and  a 
Shoreline  erosion  planning  process  for  Its 
state  management  program,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  Secretary  to  Imple- 
ment subsections  (b)(7),  (b)(8),  and  (b)(9) 
of  this  section.". 

(8)  Section  806  of  such  Act  (16  9J5.C. 
1464  et  seq.)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  stilklng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thoeof  the  fallowing  ":  And  provided 
further,  "Riat  the  Secretary  may  waive  the 
appIlcatlcMi  ot  the  10  per  centum  maylmnm 
requirement  as  to  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
tlcm  when  the  coastal  state  Is  Inqilementing 
a  management  program  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.". 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  there- 
of as  subsection  (1).  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  subsection  (g)  the  foUowing: 

/-(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  annual 
gi-ants  under  this  subaection  to  any  coastal 
state  for  not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  Implementing  the  state's  manage- 
ment program,  if  he  preliminarily  approves 
such  program  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  The  limitation  on  the 
number  of  annual  development  grants  ptu-- 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  is  not 
appUcable  to  this  subsection.  States  shall 
remain  eligible  for  Implementation  grants 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  luitll  Septem- 
ber 30, 1979. 

"(2)  Before  granting  preliminary  approval 
of  a  management  program  submitted  by  a 
coastal  state  pursuant  to  this  suhsecUon,  the 
Secretary  shall  find  that  the  coastal  state 
has — 

•■(A)  developed    a    management    program 
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which  Is  In  oompUftDce  with  the  nilee  uul 
regul&tloiis  promnlgafd  pimuant  to  this 
section  but  to  not  fst  whoilj  In  oompllAnoe 
with  the  requirements  of  section  308  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
HpeciflcaOly  Identified  the  deficiencies  In  the 
program  which  would  render  the  state  Ineli- 
gible for  the  Secretary's  approval  pursuant 
Lo  section  306  of  this  title,  and  deflclendea 
such  as  the  lack  of  an  adequate  organiza- 
tional network  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  state 
authority  to  administer  effectively  the  state's 
program  hare  been  set  forth  with  particular- 
ity. 

"(C)  has  established  a  reasonable  time 
schedule  during  which  It  can  remedy  the  de- 
ficiencies klenUfled  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  subsection:  and 

"(D)  has  specifically  Identified  the  tj-pes 
of  program  management  activities  that  It 
seeks  to  fund  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  allow- 
able costs  under  this  8\ibsectlon  and  shall 
publish  necessary  and  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  in  this  regard. 

"(4)  Any  state  program  funded  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
considered  an  approved  program  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  307  of  this  title.". 

(9)  Section  305(1)  of  such  Act,  an  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (8)  (B)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "June  30,  1977"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1979'". 

(10)  Section  306(a)  of  such  Act  (letT.S.C. 
1465(a) )  is  amended  by  deleting  "eefj"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80 ':  and  by  delet- 
ing the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(11)  Section  306(c)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1466(c)  (2)  (B) )  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foJlo-vlng  flash  sen- 
tences : 

"No  mechanism  referred  to  In  this  para- 
graph for  continuing  consultation  and  coor- 
dination shall  be  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  effective  unless  such  mechanism  includes. 
In  addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  appropriate,  provisions  under  which: 

"(i)  the  management  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection 
is  reqxilred.  before  Implementing  any  deci- 
sion made  by  It  to  carry  out  the  management 
program,  to  send  notice  of  such  decision  to 
any  local  government  which  has  land  use  or 
water  use  control  powers  within  the  area  to 
which  such  decision  may  apply; 

"(11)  any  such  local  government  may, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  notice  Is  received,  request  the  manage- 
ment agency  to  hold  a  public  hearing  regard- 
ing such  decision; 

"(ill)  the  management  agency,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  request  for  a  publlo  hearing  as 
provided  for  in  clause  (11) ,  Is  required  to  hold 
such  public  hearing  not  sooner  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  notice  of  the 
decision  is  received  by  the  local  government: 
nnd 

"(Iv)  if  a  public  hearing  on  any  such  deci- 
sion Is  timely  requested  by  any  local  gov- 
ernment, the  management  agency  may  not 
Implement  the  decision  until  after  the" pub- 
lic hearing  Is  concluded. 
Funds  which  may  be  allocated  to  any  local 
government  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  may  be  used,  in  part,  to  defray 
expenses  inctrrred  by  the  local  government  In 
preparing  for  any  public  hearing  referred  to 
In  the  preceding  sentence  which  is  requested 
by  It.". 

(12)  Bectlcm  806(c)(8)  of  such  Act  (16 
XT  B.C.  1458(c)  (8) )  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
In  considering  the  national  interest  in- 
volved In  the  planning  for  and  siting  of  such 
facilities  which  are  energy  facilities  located 
within  a  state's  coastal  zone,  the  Secretary 
shall  further  find,  piu*suant  to  regulations 
nclopted  by  him,  that  the  .state  hof  frlven 


consideration  to  any  applicable  Interstate  en- 
ergy plan  or  program  which  to  promulgated 
by  an  Interstate  entity  established  piirsuant 
to  section  309  of  thto  title.". 

(13)  SecUon  306  of  such  Act  (16  VS.C. 
1465)  u  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  As  a  condition  of  a  State's  continued 
eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  management  program  of  such  state  shall, 
after  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1978,  Include, 
as  an  Integral  part  thereof  (1)  a  planning 
proceas  for  the  protection  of,  and  access  to, 
public  beaches  and  other  coastal  areas,  which 
is  prepared  pursuant  to  section  306(b)  (7)  of 
this  title,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary:  |2) 
an  energy  facility  planning  process,  which  is 
developed  pursuant  to  section  306(b)(8)  of 
this  title,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary:  and 
(3)  a  shoreline  erosion  planning  process, 
which  is  developed  pursuant  to  section  305 
(b)(9)  of  this  title,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.". 

(14)  Section  307(c)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1456(c) )  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  case  of  serious  disagreement  be- 
tween any  Federal  agency  and  the  state  in 
the  Implementation  of  an  approved  state 
management  program,  the  Secretary,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  seek  to  medUte  the  differences.". 

(15)  Section  307(c)(3)  of  such  Act  (10 
U.S.C.  1456(c)  (3) )  to  amended  by  (A)  delet- 
ing "license  or  permit "  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "li- 
cense, lease,  or  permit";  (B)  deleting  "li- 
censing or  permitting"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "licens- 
ing, leasing,  or  permitting";  and  (C)  deleting 
"license  or  permit"  in  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  ln.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "license, 
lease,  or  permit ". 

( 16)  Sections  308  through  314  of  such  Act 
(16  use.  1457  through  1463)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  311  through  317.  respec- 
tively. 

( 17)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  307  the  following  new 
sections: 

"COASTAL    ENERCT    ACIlVrTT    IMPACT    PROGRAM 

'Sec.  308.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  payment  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  coastal 
state  In  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  paragri^>h  (6)  of  this  subsection  the 
same  ratio  as  the  number  representing  the 
average  of  the  following  proportions  (com- 
puted with  regard  to  such  state)  bears  to 
100— 

"(A)  the  proportion  which  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  acreage  which  to  adjacent  to 
such  state  and  which  to  leased  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  that  year  bears  to  the  total 
outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  which  Is 
leased  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  that 
year; 

"(B)  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
exploration  and  development  wells  adjacent 
to  that  state  which  are  drilled  in  that  year 
on  outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  leased  by 
the  Federal  Government  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  exploration  and  development  wells 
drilled  In  that  year  on  outer  Continental 
Shelf  acreage  leased  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment: 

"(C)  the  proportion  which  the  volume  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  produced  In  that  year 
from  outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  which 
is  adjacent  to  such  state  and  which  to  leased 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  bears  to  the  total 
volume  of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  In 
that  year  from  outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
under  Federal  lease  In  that  year: 

"(D)  the  proportion  which  the  volume  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  produced  from  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  acreage  leased  by  the  Federal 
Oorernment  nnd  first  landed  In  such  state  in 
<hat  year  l)ears  to  the  total  volume  of  oil  and 
natiirnl   gas  prodxioed   from  all   outer  Con- 


tinental Shelf  acreage  leased  by  the  FMeral 
Oovernment  and  first  landed  In  the  United 
States  In  that  year; 

"(E)  the  proportion  which  the  nun-.ber  "<■ 
IndlvlduaU  residing  In  such  state  In  that  year 
who  are  employed  directly  In  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  energy  activities  by  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lessees  and  their  contractors 
and  subcontractors  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Individuals  residing  In  all  coastal 
sUtes  who  are  employed  directly  in  outer 
Continental  Shelf  energy  activities  In  that 
year  by  outer  Continental  Shelf  lessees,  and 
thflr  contractors  and  subcontractors;  and 

••(K)  the  proportion  which  the  onshore 
capital  investment  which  is  made  during 
that  year  In  such  state  and  which  Is  re- 
quired to  directly  support  outer  Continental 
Shelf  energy  activities  beare  to  the  total  of 
all  «u<.h  onshore  capital  Investment  made  in 
all  t  o.uiial  states  during  that  year. 

•'2)  For  purposes  of  calculating  the  pro- 
portions set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subKeriion,  'the  outer  Continental  Shrtf 
land.s  which  are  adjacent  to  such  state'  shall 
be  the  portion  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
ivlng  on  that  state's  side  of  extended  sea- 
ward boundaries  determined  m  follows:  (Ai 
In  the  abpence  of  seaward  lateral  boundaries, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  clearly  defined  or  fixed 
by  interstate  compacts,  agreements,  or  Ju- 
dicial decree  (if  entered  into,  agreed  to,  or 
i.ssued  before  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph I .  the  twundaries  shall  be  that  portion 
of  the  outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  which  would 
lie  on  that  state's  side  of  lateral  marine 
boundaries  as  determined  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  (B) 
If  seaward  lateral  boundaries  have  been 
clearly  defined  or  fixed  by  Interstate  com- 
pacts,  agreements,  or  Judicial  decree  (if  en- 
tered  Into,  agreed  to,  or  Issued  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph) .  such  boun- 
daries shall  be  extended  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  delimitation  used  to  establish 
them. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  respon- 
slbillty  for  the  compilation,  evaluation,  and 
calculation  of  an  relevant  data  required  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  and  sliall,  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  In  accordance  with 
section  563  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
set  forth  the  method  by  which  collection 
and  evaluation  of  such  daU  shall  be  made. 
In  compiling  and  evaluating  such  data,  the 
Secretary  may  require  the  asstotance  of  any 
relevant  Federal  or  State  agency.  In  calculat- 
ing tlie  proportions  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  thto  subsection,  payments  made  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  based  on  data  from 
the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 
data  from  the  transitional  quarter  beginning 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
shaU  be  Included  In  the  data  from  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976. 

"  (4 )  Each  coastal  state  receiving  payments 
under  thU  subsection  shall  use  the  moneys 
for  the  following  purposes  and  In  tlie  fol- 
lowing order  of  priority: 

"(A)  The  retirement  of  state  and  local 
bonds,  if  any,  which  are  guaranteed  under 
section  319  of  this  title  which  were  Issued 
for  projects  or  programs  designed  to  provide 
revenues  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
public  services  and  public  facilities  which 
are  made  necessary  by  outer  Continental 
Shelf  Energy  activity;  except  that.  If  the 
amount  of  such  payments  Is  insufficient  to 
retire  both  state  and  local  bonds,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  retiring  local  bonds. 

"(B)  The  study  of,  planning  for,  develop- 
ment of,  and  the  carrying  out  of  projects  or 
programs  which  are  designed  to  provide  new 
or  additional  public  facilities  or  public  serv- 
ices required  as  a  direct  result  of  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  energy  activity. 

"(C)  the  reduction  or  amelioration  of  any 
unavoidable   loss   of   unique    or    unusually 
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valuable  ecological  or  recreational  reaouroes 
resulting  from  outer  CollUiietttal  Btiit 
activity. 

"(5)  It  shall  be  the  teBpoatStiaUif  ot  fba 
Secretary  to  determine  aiinnalTy  If  moh 
coastal  state  has  expended  or  oommltted 
funds  m  accordance  with  tlui  pazposes  au- 
thorized herein  by  utilizing  pnibedures  pur- 
suant to  section  313  of  this  title.  Tlie  Uttlted 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  teoover  from  any 
coastal  state  that  portion  of  any  payment 
received  by  such  state  under  this  subaectlon 
which — 

"(A)  to  not  expended  by  such  state  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  payment 
was  disbiirsed,  or; 

"(B)  to  expended  or  committed  by  such 
state  for  any  purposes  other  tlian  a  purpose 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (4)  of  tbto  subsection. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated funds  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  80,  1B77;  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septon- 
ber  30,  1978;  $76,000,000  for  the  flsoal  year 
ending  September  30,  1070;  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80.  1080; 
and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1081. 

"(7)  It  to  the  intent  of  Congress  that  each 
state  receiving  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, allocate  all  or  a  portion  of  such  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  thereof  and  that 
such  allocation  shall  be  cm  a  basis  which  is 
proportional  to  the  extent  to  whiCb  local 
governments  require  assistanoe  for  purposes 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (4)  of  thto  subsec- 
tion. In  addition,  any  coastal  state  may,  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
thto  subsection  and  with  the  an>roTaI  of  the 
Secretary,  allocate  all  or  a  portion  of  any 
grant  received  imder  thto  subsection  to  (A) 
any  areawlde  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  (B) 
any  regional  agency,  or  (C)  any  interstate 
agency.  No  provision  In  thto  subsection  shall 
relieve  any  state  of  the  reqjwnsibillty  for  in- 
suring that  any  funds  allocated  to  any  local 
government  or  other  agency  disll  be  implied 
m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  thto  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  any  coastal  state  If  he  determines  that 
such  state's  coastal  zone  to  being,  or  to  likely 
to  be,  Impacted  by  the  looatlon.  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  operation  ot  eneigy 
facilities  In,  or  which  algnlfloantly  affect  Its 
coastal  zone.  Such  grants  shall  be  tar  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  coastal  state  to 
study  and  plan  for  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  oonsequences  which  are  re- 
sulting or  are  likely  to  result  in  Its  coastal 
zone  from  such  energy  fa«iHtlas  Th* 
amount  of  any  such  grant  may  equal  up  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  study  or 
plan,  to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 

'(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
any  coastal  state  If  he  Is  satisfied,  pursuant 
to  regulations  and  criteria  to  be  promulgated 
according  to  subsection  (c)  of  thto  section, 
that  such  state's  coastal  zone  has  sulferad,  or 
wUl  suffer,  net  adverse  Impacts  from  any 
coastal  energy  activity.  Su(dx  grants  shall  be 
used  for,  and  may  equal  up  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  projects,  pro- 
grams, or  other  purposes  which  are  designed 
to  reduce  or  ameliorate  any  net  adverse  im- 
pacts resulting  from  coastal  energy  activity. 
'(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  thto  section,  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulations  promulgated 
In  accordance  with  section  653  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  establish  requirements 
for  grant  eligibility  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Such  regulations  shall — 

"(1)  include  approprtatii  criteria  for 
determining  the  amount  of  a  grant  and  the 


genexBl  range  of  studying  and  planning 
aetMUeii  for  which  graiits  will  be  provided 
under  iiidMectlan  (b)(1)'  of  tbia  section; 

"(2)  q>eeify 'itio  means  siid.czltCTla  by 
which  the  Secretary  ehisll  determine  whether 
a  state's  coastal  zone  has,  or  will  suffer,  net 
adverse  in^Mcts; 

"(8)  include  criteria  for  calculating  the 
amount  of  a  grant  under  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  thto  section,  irtiich  criteria  shall  Include 
consideration  of — 

"(A)  offsetting  benefits  to  the  state's 
coastal  zone  or  a  political  subdivision  there- 
of, including  but  not  limited  to  Increased 
revenues. 

"(B)  the  state's  overall  efforts  to  reduce  or 
ameliorate  net  adverse  impacts,  including 
but. not  limited  to.  the  state's  effort  to  in- 
sure that  persons  whose  coastal  energy  ac- 
tlvl^  is  dlrectiy  reqwnslble  for  net  adverse 
impaots  in  tha  state's  coastal  zone  are  re- 
quired, to  the  maximum  extoit  pncttcabi*, 
to  reduce  or  ameliorate  such  net  adverse  Im- 
pacts, 

"(C)  the  state's  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive sites  for  the  coastal  energy  activity 
which  would  minimize  net  adverse  Impacts; 
and 

"(D)  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  pur- 
suant to  other  statutes,  regulations,  and  pro- 
grams, and  under  subsection  (a)  of  thto  sec- 
tion, which  may  be  used  In  whole  or  In  part 
to  reduce  or  amell(»ate  net  adverse  imitacts 
of  coastal  energy  activity; 
In  developing  regtilations  under  thto  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  appro- 
IHTlata  PMeral  agencies,  which  upon  request, 
shall  assist  the  Secretuy  in  the  formulation 
of  tiie  regulations  under  thto  subsection  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basto;  with  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; with  commercial,  industrial,  and  en- 
vironmental organizations;  with  public  and 
private  groups;  and  with  any  other  appro- 
prl^e  organizations  and  persons  with  know- 
ledge (X  concerns  regarding  adverse  impacts 
and  benefits  that  may  affect  the  coastal  zone. 

"(d)  All  funds  Impropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  thto  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  In  a  fund  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Coastal  Energy  Activity  Im- 
pact Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  administered 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fond 
for  carrying  out  such  purposes.  Oeneral  ex- 
penses of  admlntoterlng  thto  section  may  be 
charged  to  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund  may 
be  deposited  in  Interest-bearing  accounts  or 
invested  in  bonds  or  other  obUgatkms  which 
are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
to  the  United  States. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Coastal  Energy  Activity 
Impact  Fund  such  sums  not  to  exceed 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  S^- 
tember  30,  1977,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(f)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congiess  that  each 
state  receiving  any  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  thto  section 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
allocate  all  or  a  portion  of  such  grant  to  any 
local  government  thereof  which  has  suffered 
or  may  suffer  net  adverse  impacts  resulting 
from  coastal  energy  activities  and  such  allo- 
cation shall  be  on  a  basto  which  to  propor- 
tional to  the  extent  of  such  net  adverse  Im- 
pact. In  addition,  any  coastal  state  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  allocate  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  any  grant  received  to  ( 1 )  and  area- 
wide  agency  designated  under  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966,  (2)  any  regional 
agency,  or  (3)  any  Interstate  agency.  No  pro- 
vtolon  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
relieve  a  state  of  the  responsibility  for  In- 
suring that  any  funds  .so  allocated   to  any 


local  government  or  any  other  agency  shall 
be  appIlM  In  furtherance  of  tjjhe  purposes  of 
such  suhaeotiion. 

"(g)  Kb  coastal  state  to  eligible  to  receive 
any  payment  under  subeeetlon  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  any  grant  under  subsection  (b)  of 
thto  secticm  unless  such  state — 

"(1)  to  receiving  a  program  development 
grant  under  section  308  of  thto  titie  or,  to 
making  satisfactory  progress,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  toward  the  development 
of  a  coastal  zone  numagement  program,  or 
has  such  a  program  approved  ptu^uant  to 
section  306  of  this  tttie;  and 

"(2)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tl(m  of.  and  has  provided  adequate  assur- 
ances to,  the  Secretary  tbat  the  proceeds  of 
any  such  payment  or  grant  will  be  used  in  a 
manner  consistant  with  the  coastal  zone 
management  program  being  developed  by  it, 
or  with  Its  approved  program,  constetent  wltb 
the  goato  and  objectives  of  thto  title. 
"nrrxMBTATK  cooKomATion  gxamts  to  states 

"Sac.  300.  (a)  Tbtb  states  are  encouraged  to 
give  high  priority  (1)  to  coordinating  sUie 
coastal  zone  planning,  policies,  and  programs 
in  contiguous  tntetstate  areas,  and  |2)  to 
studying,  planning,  and/or  In^ilementtng 
unified  coastal  zime  policies  In  such  areas. 
The  states  may  conduct  such  ooordlnaUou. 
study,  planning,  and  Implemenution 
through  Interstate  agnement  or  compact. 
The  Secretary  to  authorlaed  to  make  annual 
grants  to  the  coastal  states,  not  to  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  oost  of  wnch  coordination, 
study,  planning,  or  implementation,  if  the 
Secretaiy  finds  that  each  coastal  state  receiv- 
ing a  grant  \mder  thto  section  will  use  such 
grants  for  purposes  oonstotent  with  the  pro- 
vtolons  of  sectlCHis  305  and  306  of  thto  title. 

"(b)  The  ocHiaent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  two  or  more  states  to  negottote  and 
enter  Into  agreem«its  or  cmnpacts,  not  m 
confilct  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for  (1)  develaplng  and  administering 
coordinated  coastal  Bone  planning,  policies, 
and  programs,  pursuant  to  sections  305  and 
306  of  thto  tiUe,  and  (2)  establishing  such 
agencies,  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  the  states  may 
deem  desirable  for  making  effective  such 
agreements  and  compacts.  Such  agreements 
or  compacts  shall  be  binding  and  obligatory 
up<m.  any  state  or  party  thereto  without  fur- 
ther approval  by  Oonjpess. 

"(e)  Each  executive  instrumentality  which 
is  estaMlshed  by  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  pursuant  to  thto  section  to  encour- 
aged to  establish  a  Federal -State  consulta- 
tion procedure  for  the  Identification,  exami- 
nation, and  cooperative  resolution  of  muttial 
problems  with  re^>ect  to  the  marine  and 
coastal  areas  which  affect,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  applicable  coastal  zone.  The  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  Admlntotrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Ad- 
mlntotrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, or  their  designated  representatives, 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  participate  ex 
officio  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government, 
whenever  any  such  Federsil-State  consulta- 
tion is  requested  by  such  an  instrumentality. 

"(d)  Prior  to  establtohment  of  an  inter- 
state agreement  or  compact  pvu^uant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  multtotate  Inatrumentality  or  to 
a  group  of  states  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
temporary  ad  hoc  planning  and  coordinating 
entities  to — 

"(1)  coordinate  state  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning, policies,  and  programs  In  contiguous 
interstate  areas: 

"(2)  study,  plan,  and/or  implement  unified 
coastal  2x>ne  policies  in  such  interstate  areas: 
and 

"(3)  provide  a  vehicle  for  communication 
with  Federal  officials  with  regard  to  Federal 
activities  affecting  the  coastal  zone  of  such 
interstate  areas. 
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The  snunuit  of  such  gnaX»  ahaH  sot  coccewt 
90  per  oeaituM  of  tb»  eost  ot  cnaWi^  mnA 
m>tni-.»ii«ti»j  auch  an  entttx.  Tba  FMtarml  oflH- 
clals  speotflMl  In  ■abaactlon  (e)  of  tliis  aec- 
tlon.  or  their  deetgnated  representetlTM,  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  partldpata  ex 
officio  oa  behalf  of  the  Federal  GoTemment, 
upon  the  request  of  the  parties  to  such  ad 
hc>o  planning;  and  coordinating  entitles.  This 
subsection  shall  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
five-year  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

■  fo^sriL  RESEARCH  ANO  TECHNICAL  ASSlSTANCi; 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
a  program  ot  research,  study,  and  training  to 
support  the  development  and  implemeuta- 
tion  of  State  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams. Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
znentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  shall  assist  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  his  written  request,  on  a  relm- 
biu-sable  basts  or  otherwise.  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Including  the 
furnishing  of  Information  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  the  transfer  of  personnel  with 
the:r  consent  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
position  and  rating,  and  In  the  actual  con- 
duct of  any  such  research,  study,  and  tratn- 
inc;  so  long  as  such  activity  does  not  Inter- 
fere ■Aith  the  performance  of  the  primary 
du'ies  of  such  department,  agency,  or  In- 
j*r\tmentallty.  The  Secretary  may  eater  into 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  with  suit- 
able Individuals,  business  entities,  and  other 
institiations  or  organizations  for  sucli  pur- 
p*->ses.  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  results 
of  research  cond\Jcted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion  available  to  any  Interested  peragfTTh^ 
Secretary  shall  include,  in  the  animaTrejJOTt 
prepared  and  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
title,  a  summarr  and  evaUiation  of  tVie  re- 
<!earcii.  study.  a;.d  training  conducted  under 
tlii.s  set  lion. 

■  (bi  The  Secreurv  Is  authori/ed  to  make 
up  to  an  80  per  centum  grant  to  any  coastal 
State  to  assist  such  Stat«  In  developing  Its 
own  capability  {  ir  carrying  out  short-term 
research,  studies,  and  training  required  in 
sipport   of  coastal   zone   management 

■■iCi(li  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 
■■|A>  undertake  a  comprehensive  review- 
er all  a^^ects  of  the  shellfish  Industry  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  harvestlnp. 
processing,  and  transportation  of  shellfish: 
"(B)  evaluate  the  Impact  of  Federal  legi.s- 
latlon  affecting  water  quality  oa  the  shellfish 
industry; 

"(C)  examine  and  evaluate  methods  of 
preserving  and  upgrading  areas  which  would 
be  suitable  for  the  harvesting  of  shellfish. 
Including  the  Improvement  of  water  quality 
in  areas  not  presently  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wholesome  shellfish  and  other 
seafood; 

'•{D}  evaluate  existing  and  pending  bac- 
teriological standards,  pesticide  standards, 
and  toxic  metal  guidelines  which  may  be 
utilized  to  determine  the  wholesomeness  of 
shellnsh,  and 

"(E)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  !it\- 
tional  shellfish  saiUtation  program. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  oa  the  activities  required 
to  be  undertaken  by  it  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
together  with  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendationa  as  he  may  deem  nece*,arv,  not 
later  than  June  30,  1977. 

'\d)  NotwithstandUig  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Federal  agency  shall  promulgate 
any  additional  regntlations  affecting  the  har- 
vesting, processing,  or  transportation  of 
shellfish  in  Interstate  commerce,  unless  an 
emergency  occurs  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, before  the  subml.sslon  to  the  Cou- 
5tres.s  of  the  repor;  required  under  subsec- 
tv:>n  (CI  (2).". 

(18»  Section  313  of  such  Act  (as  redes - 
igi;ated  by  paragraph  (16»  of  thU  Act)  is 
amended  by  (A)  luMrtlng  the  words  "or 
pavments"  after  the  word  "grant"  wherever 
the    .v3rd    "grant-    appear-:     (B)    lnser*!n» 


'.  for  up  to  tlire*  yean  after  tb»  tarmlaatlon 
or  any  grant  or  pajmsot  program  tinder  tbla 
tttle."  after  tlM  vord  "aooeoi''  In  sntneetton 
(b)  thereof;  and  (C)  Inserting  the  worda  "or 
paid'  after  "granted"  In  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 

(19)  Section  315  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (18)  of  thla  Act)  Is 
amended  by  (A)  Inserting  "tm  beach  ac- 
CFss"  Immediately  after  "estttaxinx  sanc- 
TTARiEs"  In  the  section  heading  thereof; 
(B)  deleting  the  last  eentence  thereof;  (C) 
inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before  "The 
Secretary'  In  the  first  eentence  thereof;  and 
( D)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  8ut>sectlon: 

••<b>  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  promtUgated  by  him. 
is  authorized  to  make  available  to  a  coastal 
state  grants  of  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  acquisition  of  access  to  public 
beaches  and  other  public  coastal  areas  of 
environmental,  recreational,  historical,  es- 
tiieric,  ecological  and  cultxual  value.'". 

(20)  Section  31S(a)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (16 1  of  this  Act) 
U  amended  by  (A)  deleting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subdivision  (8)  thereof  immediately 
after  the  semicolon;  (B)  redeslgiwtlng  sub- 
division (9)  as  subdivision  (ID:  and  (C)  In- 
serting after  subdivision  (8)  the  following 
two  new  subdivisions:  '(9)  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  economic,  environmental, 
and  Social  impacts  of  energy  activity  affect- 
ing the  coastal  zone;  (10)  a  description  and 
evaluation  of  interstate  and  regional  plan- 
ning mechanisms  developed  by  the  cchsIhI 
.slate-?;  antl". 

\  (21 1  Section  315  of  snch  Act  (16  U.S  C 
V-ttHi  is  redesignated  as  section  320  ai.d 
insfiided  to  read  as  follows: 

".*lTHORIZATION     FOR     APPROfRIAtH  i.NS 

•Sec.  320.  fa)  niere  are  autho-i^Pd  to  bo 
pppropilated — 

■(!'  the  Sinn  of  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977.  and  $24,000,- 
000  for  eiioh  of  the  t^-o  succeedir.j  fiscal 
year^.  for  grants  under  section  .305  of  thi- 
tit'e   •■)  rr-main  .i-ailable  '.nitU  expended; 

■•2.  '  u.-li  scnis.  not  to  exceed  .'50.000,000 
for  me  fiscal  year  endincc  September  30,  1977. 
a:'.d  *50,000,obo  for  each  of  the  three  stic- 
ceeding  ft.scel  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  under  section  ;i06  of  this  title,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended; 

••(3(  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fl«cal  yenr  ending  Septemlxir  30,  1977, 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  under  section  309  of  thi?  title,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended; 

••(4)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  as  ma^  be  necessary,  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  310 (a)  of 
this  title,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"(5)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  310(b)  of 
this  title,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 

"(6)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $6,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  under  section  315(a)  of  this  title,  to 
remain  available  untu  expended;  and 

"(7)  such  siinas.  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  under  section  315(b)  of  this  title,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  stic- 
ceedtr.:!  fi-^cil  yvnr-:   as  nay  Ik?  nei^e-^arr.  tor 


admlntetrattre  expenses  Incident  to  the  ad- 
mtnlstratloB  of  ttils  title. 

"(c)  No  Federal  funds  received  by  a  state 
shaU  be  used  to  pay  the  state's  share  of  the 
costs  of  a  program  or  project  authorized 
tinder  this  title.". 

(23)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting ImmedUtely  after  section  317  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (16)  of  this  Act) 
the  fcno^-lng  new  sections: 

"lxmitations 
"Sec.  318.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authOTlze  or  direct  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  other  Federal  official  to  Inter- 
cede in  any  state  land  or  water  use  decision 
Including,  but  not  limited  to  the  siting  of 
energy  faculties,  as  a  prerequisite  to  such 
states  eligibility  for  grants  or  bond  guar- 
antees under  this  title. 

"STAIK    AND    LOCAL    OOVERNMENr 
BOND    CCAHANTEES 

'Sec.  819.  (a)  Tie  Secretary  1«  authori/jd, 
In  accordance  with  such  rules  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  guar- 
antee and  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  and  the  principal  balance  of  bonds 
or  other  ertdences  of  Indebtedness  issued  by 
a  coastal  state  or  unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government  for  the  purposes  sperlf^ed 
in  subsection   (b)   of  this  section 

"(b)  A  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebr«-d- 
nes9  may  be  guaranteed  under  this  section 
only  if  it  is  Issued  by  a  coastal  state  or  unit 
of  general  purpose  local  government  for  the 
purpose  of  oWalnlng  revenues  which  are  to 
be  used  to  provide  public  services  and  public 
facilities  which  are  made  necessary  bv  outer 
Continental  Shelf  energy  activities. 

'(c)  ISonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  be 
guaranteed  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that— 
"iD  no  guarantee  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  Issuer  of 
the  evidence  of  Indebtedness  would  not  be 
able  to  borro'v  sufficient  revenues  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  without  the  guar- 
sntee; 

'•  ( 2 )  the  guarantees  shall  provide  for  com- 
plete amortization  of  the  Indebtedness  with- 
in a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  years; 

"(3)  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
the  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed 
tinder  this  section  on  behalf  of  a  coastal 
state  or  a  unit  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment and  outstanding  at  nnv  one  time 
mar  not  exceed  $20,000,000; 

"(4)  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
all  the  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed 
under  this  section  and  outstanding  at  anf 
one  time  may  not  exceed  $200,000,000; 

"(5)  no  guarantee  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  will — 

"(A)  be  Issued  only  to  Investors  approved 
by,  or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary,  or.  If  any  offering  to  the  public 
is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  term* 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satlsfacton' 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(D)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  required  with  respect  to 
any  guarantee  made  iinder  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  waive  this  requirement  with  respect  to 
the  issuing  of  any  such  obligation  when  he 
determines  that  such  Issuing  does  not  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  market  for 
Federal  Oovemment  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities; 

"(7)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
1^  reasonable  assurance  that  the  Issuer  of 
the   evldet'.cp   of  indebtedness  will   be  able 
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to  make  the  payment!  of  th*  principal  of 
and  Interest  on  Such  evidence  at  Indebted- 
ness; and 

"(8)  no  guarantee  shall  be  made  after 
September  30,  IWl. 

"(d)  (1)  Prior  to  the  time  wben  tbe  first 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebteilnaw  Is 
guaranteed  imder  this  section,  tlie  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Beglster  a  list 
of  the  proposed  terms  and  oondltlona  under 
which  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness will  be  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion. For  at  least  thirty  days  following  such 
publication,  the  Secretary  shall  receive,  and 
give  consideration  to,  comments  from  tbe 
public  concerning  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Following  this  period,  tbe  Secretary 
shall  publUh  In  the  Federal  Eteglster  a  final 
list  of  the  conditions  imdsr  wbldb  bonds 
and  other  evidences  of  tndebtedneas  will  be 
guaranteed  under  this  section.  Tbe  Initial 
guarantee  made  under  this  section  may  not 
be  conducted  untU  thirty  days  after  tbe 
final  list  of  terms  and  conditions  Is  pub- 
lished. 

"(2)  Prior  to  making  any  amendment  to 
such  final  list  of  terms  and  conditions,  tbe 
Secretary  shall  publish  sucb  amendment  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  receive,  and  give 
consideration  to,  comments  from  tbe  public 
for  at  least  thirty  days  following  such  pub- 
lication. Following  this  period,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  final  form  of  the  amendment,  and  sucb 
amendment  shall  not  become  effective  until 
thirty  days  after  this  publication. 

"(e)  The  fuU  faltb  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Is  pledged  to  th»  payment  of 
all  guarantees  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  principal.  Interest,  and  any  re- 
demption premiums.  Any  sucb  guarantee 
made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  condtislve 
evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  obligation 
involved  for  such  guarantee,  and  tbe  valid- 
ity of  any  guarantee  so  made  shall  be  incon- 
testable In  the  bands  of  a  holder  of  tbe 
giiaranteed  obligation. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  fee  In  connection  wltb  guarantees 
made  under  this  section.  Tbls  fee  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  tbe  Secretary  es- 
timates to  be  neoessary  to  cover  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  carrying  out  tbls  section. 
Fees  collected  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  revolving  fund  establlsbed 
under  subsection  (1). 

"(g)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  guar- 
anteed under  this  section,  ^e  Interest  pay- 
ment paid  on  such  obligation  and  received 
by  the  purchaser  thereof  (or  bis  successor  in 
interest)  shall  be  Included  in  gross  Income 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  tbe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1054. 

"(h)(1)  Payments  required  to  be  made 
as  a  result  of  any  guarantee  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  tbe  Secretary  from 
funds  which  may  be  appropriated  to  the  re- 
volving fund  established  by  subsection  (1) 
or  from  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  deposited  In  sucb  re- 
volving fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (i)(2). 

"(2)  If  there  is  a  default  by  a  coastal  SUte 
or  unit  of  general  purpose  local  government 
in  any  payment  of  principal  at  Interest  due 
under  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  thla 
section,  any  holder  of  such  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  may  demand  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  \inpald  Inter- 
est on  and  the  unpaid  principal  of  such  ob- 
ligation as  they  become  due.  Tbe  Secretary, 
after  investigating  the  facts  presented  by 
the  holder,  shall  pay  to  tbe  bolder  the 
amount  which  is  due  him,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  there  was  no  defatilt  by  the 
ct>astal  State  or  unit  of  general  ptirpose 
local  government  or  that  such  default  has 
been  remedied.  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  pay- 
ment under  this  paragraph,  tbe  United 
States  shall  have  a  right  of  retanbursement 
against  the  coastal  State  or  unit  of  gen- 


eral purpoM  local  government  tea  which 
tba  pajment  was  made  for  tbe  amount  of 
nieh  payment  plua  Intanat  at  tbe  prevail- 
ing uim«ut  rate  as  determined  by  tbe  Secre- 
tnj.  tt  any  revenue  becomes  due  to  sutib 
eoMtal  State  or  unit  at  geuMal  purpose 
local  government  under  section  808(a)  of 
tbls  title,  tbe  Secretary  shall.  In  lieu  of  pay- 
ing snob  coastal  State  at  unit  of  general 
purpoae  local  government  such  revenue,  de- 
posit sucb  revenue  in  tbe  revolving  ftind 
establlsbed  under  subsection  (1)  until  the 
right  of  reimbursement  has  been  satisfied. 

"(8)  Tbe  Attorney  General  shall,  upon 
request  of  tbe  Secretary,  take  such  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  any  right 
accruing  to  tbe  United  States  as  a  result  of 
tbe  issuance  of  any  guarantee  tinder  this 
section.  Any  sum  recovered  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shiOl  be  paid  Into  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  sut>6ectlon  (l). 

"(1)(1)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
revolving  fund  to  provide  for  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  any  liability  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
guarantees  made  under  this  section,  for  the 
payment  of  costs  of  administering  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  the  payment  of  obligations  is- 
sued to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  This 
revolving  fund  shall  be  comprised  of — 

"(A)  receipts  from  fees  collected  under 
this  Mctlon; 

"(B)  recoveries  under  security,  subroga- 
tion, and  other  ri^ts; 

"(C)  reimbursements,  interest  Income, 
and  any  other  receipts  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  guarantees  made  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(O)  proceeds  of  the  obligations  Issued  to 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(E)  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Funds  In  the  revolving  fund  not  currently 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall 
be  kq>t  on  deposit  or  Invested  In  obligations 
of  tbe  United  States  or  guaranteed  thereby 
or  In  obligations,  participation,  or  other  in- 
struments whlcb  are  lawful  Investments  for 
fiduciary,  trust,  or  public  funds. 

"(2)  Tbe  Secretary  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this  section, 
issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  In  ^proprla- 
tlon  Acts.  The  obligations  issued  under  this 
paragraph  shall  have  such  maturities  and 
bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  any  obligation  so  Issued,  and  for 
that  ptirpoee  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
tbe  sale  of  any  security  issued  tinder  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  purchases 
of  the  obligations  hereunder.  Proceeds  ob- 
tained by  the  Secretary  from  the  Issuance 
of  obligations  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  revolving  fund  established 
in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  revolving  fund  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(j)  No  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebt- 
edness shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  section 
unless  the  issuer  of  the  evidence  of  indebt- 
edness and  the  person  holding  the  note  with 
respect  to  such  evidence  of  indebtedness 
permit  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
audit,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  all  finan- 
cial transactions  of  such  Issuer  and  holder 
which  relate  to  such  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness. The  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accoimts,  reports,  files,  and  other  rec- 
ords of  such  Issuer  and  such  holder  Insofar 
as   any   such    record   pertains   to   financial 


transactions  relating  to  tbe  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness guaranteed  under  tbls  section. 

"(k)  For  pmpoeee  of  tbls  section,  tbe  term 
'unit  of  gmeral  puipoee  local  government' 
«baU  mean  any  dty.  county,  town,  township, 
parlsb.  village,  or  othar  general  purpose 
pcdltlcal  subdivision  of  a  coastal  state,  If  such 
general  purpose  political  subdivision  pos- 
sesses taxing  powers  and  has  leqimnslblllty 
for  providing  public  facilities  or  public  serv- 
ices to  the  community,  as  detwmlned  by  the 
Secretary.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Coastal  Zone 
Management  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Such  Associate  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  a  qualified  Individual  who 
is,  by  reason  of  background  and  experience, 
especially  qualified  to  direct  the  Implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  this  Act.  Such 
Associate  Administrator  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pav 
Rates  (5  VS.C.  5316). 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(135)  Associate  Administrator  for  Coastal 
Zone  Management.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric  Administration.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  section  307  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (during 
tbe  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AICENDICEirrS    OFFBIED    BY     KR.    LENT 

Mr.  LE9)T.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  t\eo 
amendments,  uid  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Lent  :  On  page 
20,  line  21,  after  the  word  "decision"  insert 
"which  would  supersede  loc»l  zoning  ordi- 
nances,". 

And  on  page  20,  lines  23  and  24.  after  the 
word  "to"  strike  out  the  WMds  "any  local 
government  which  has  land  tise  or  water  use 
control  powers"  and  Insert  "any  local  govern- 
ment which  has  zoning  Jurisdiction". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  I  offer  today  en  bloc  are  of 
a  perfecting  nature,  to  a  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee's  final  version  of 
H.R.  3981. 

This  provision  granted  the  right  to  a 
public  hearing  to  local  governments 
with  land  and  water  use  control  powers 
when  affected  by  a  State  coastal  zone 
management  agency's  decisicms. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  was  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  in  section  306 
<c)  (2)  (A)  and  (B),  which  requires  on- 
going consultation  and  coordination  by 
the  State  managemoit  agmcy  with  units 
of  local  government  in  administering  the 
coastal  zone  plan  and  requires  the  man- 
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agement  agency  to  delegate  as  much 
responsibility  to  local  goTemments  as 
possible. 

I  believe  that  within  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  govemment.  the  best  declsloii- 
making  is  done  at  the  level  of  gorem- 
ment  clOBest  to  the  problem.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  rattonale  behind  the  1972  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act's  positing  of 
management  authority  with  the  State. 
But  if  our  commitment  to  returning  au- 
Uiority  and  decisionmaking  to  the  levels 
of  government  most  in  tune  with  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  is  sincere,  we  must 
provide  a  mechanism  to  allow  meaning- 
ful participation  for  local  government  In 
coastal  zone  management  decisions.  Just 
as  we  wish  to  avoid  erecting  a  huge 
Federal  coastal  zone  bm^aucracy,  we 
must  avoid  ^TAwnlng  huge  State  coastal 
zone  bureaucracies. 

There  are  over  80.000  units  of  local 
government  in  this  country.  In  the 
Northeast,  many  towns  and  villages  have 
been  in  the  land-use  zoning  business  for 
over  three  centuries;  their  charters  and 
lights  antedate  the  Constitution.  In  the 
rovms  and  villages  of  Nassau  County,  the 
desire  of  my  constituents  and  their  local 
elected  leaders  to  have  a  say  in  their  ovm. 
i.ffairs  runs  strong. 

Tliis  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
allows  the  elected  leaders  in  these  town.s 
r>.nd  villages  the  right  to  request  a  public 
hearing  on  any  decision  which  the  State 
management  agency  made  which  would 
impact  on  that  area. 

In  conversations  regarding  this  provi- 
sion with  New  York  State's  coastal  zone 
manager-deslgrnate  Hank  Williams.  It 
vv  as  pointed  out  that  the  allo^vlng  to  local 
lovernments  of  the  right  to  a  public 
hearing  for  "any"'  decision  might  well 
npen  the  gates  to  imconscionable  delay 
by  any  group  committed  to  blocking  an 
action,  as  the  characterization  of  "any" 
decision  would  Include  minor,  perhaps 
even  Internal,  decisions  by  the  manage- 
ment agency.  The  amendments  I  offer  to- 
day would  tighten  up  this  language  by 
li  mi  ting  the  right  to  a  pubUc  hearing  to 
decisions  by  the  State  agency  which 
v\ould  speciflcallj-  violate  or  override  a 
local  government's  zoning  ordinances. 

The  zoning-related  nature  of  this  pro- 
\  ision  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized. 
Tills  provision  does  not  delegate  new  au- 
thority, or  undermine  the  State  manage- 
ment agency's  prerogative  to  exercise 
power,  as  granted  to  It  under  the  1972 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  It  does.  I 
believe,  provide  the  State  agency  with  a 
.strong  incentive  to  ensure  local  partici- 
pation in  decisions  affecting  local  citi- 
zens, and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  »u  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  av  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendments 
are  a  definite  improrement  orer  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUL  They  tighten  up  the 
langtiage  considerably  and  are  certainly 
ncceptable  to  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iromNew  York. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendments 
certainly  clarify  the  Issue  that  he  raised 
in  the  subcommittee.  We  will  accept  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Liair) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKNDUEMT    OiTEaiS    BT    MS.    SLACK 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendinent  offered  by  Mr.  Slac  k  ;  Page  49, 
sfter  line  19,  "(4)  Funds  msy  be  obllgsted 
for  purposes  stated  In  subsection  (1)  only 
to  the  extent  provided  In  spproprlatlon  Acts." 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
brief.  SecUon  319(1)  of  the  pending  bill 
establishes  a  revolving  fund  to  provide 
for  necessary  payments  and  administra- 
tive expenses  required  to  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.  As  I  stated  earlier 
this  afternoon,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  Just  offered  would  bring  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  new  bond 
guarantee  section  of  this  bill  under  better 
control,  and  would  subject  such  expenses 
to  the  regular  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  bond  guarantee  program.  However. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  exclude  the  administrative  expenses 
hivolved  in  carrjing  out  the  program 
from  the  normal  appropriation  process. 
Mi'  amendment  would  simply  bring  such 
administrative  costs  within  the  purview 
of  the  regular  appropriations  procedures. 

I  ask  for  your  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. ^vlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  Uiank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  bond  section  of  this  bill  when  it 
came  to  the  committee  from  the  Senate, 
was  rather  loosely  Ti-rltten.  The  commit- 
tee, with  the  assistance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingei-i.)  carefully 
reworked  tl\e  entire  bond  program  pro- 
visions. I  am  happy  that  tiie  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  pointed  out  one 
area  that  we  had  not  included,  which 
was  to  keep  this  within  the  Appropria- 
tions Act.  I  think  with  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  AS  recommended  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  we  will 
have  a  bond  provision  .section  that  wlU 
be  a  ir.odel  to  be  u.sed  in  future  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  acccpl  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  the  minority  .side  we  concur  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  We*.t  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack ^ 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to 


AMiafDMXMT  OVrZKED  BT  MB.   DQ  POWT 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offsrsd  by  Ur.  nv  Poxt:  On 
p«g«  28  delete  lines  8  through  and  Ineludlns 
Uns  10.  * 

Renumber  the  foTlow-lng  sections  nccord- 
Ingly. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  this 
amendment  Is  rery  straightforward.  II 
we  refer  to  page  23  of  the  bill,  it  simply 
strikes  all  of  section  15.  The  existing  law 
requires  laws  already  in  place  and  passed 
by  coastaj  States  to  be  fully  comphed 
with  whenever  a  permit  or  a  license  is 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
perform  offshore  drilling.  Tliat  is  the 
law  the  way  it  Is  today. 

The  committee  added  to  that  in  our 
drafting  sessions  the  word  'lease."  and 
that  would  bring  the  leasing  of  offshore 
oil  sections  within  this  same  frames  ork. 
Shice  we  wrote  that  section  and  passed  it 
In  committee,  we  have  had  some  com- 
ments both  from  Industry  and  from  the 
administration,  and  from  other  groups, 
that  tliey  are  not  quite  clear  a.s  to  what 
effect  that  would  really  have  on  offshore 
oil  tract  leasing  procedures. 

My  amendment  is  offered  to  strike 
that  section  not  because  I  disagree  with 
having  leases  included.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  feel  very  strongly  that  leases  should 
be  Included,  but  the  language  Is  also  in 
tlie  Senate  bill,  and  because  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  arisen  over  the  effect  this 
would  have,  we  frankly  would  like  a  little 
bit  more  time  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing of  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here. 
By  stiiking  It  in  the  House  bill  and  leav- 
ing it  In  the  bill  that  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  we  will  be  giving  oui-selves  a 
little  bit  of  flexibility  in  the  conference 
to  either  adopt  the  language  as  the  Sen- 
ate put  It  In  or  adopt  some  other  language 
we  feel  would  be  more  beneficial  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

So  tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  get  rid  of  the  word  "lease"  but  to 
allow  us  time  to  work  en  the  problem  a 
little  bit  longer. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Nev.  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  we 
know,  the  provisions  of  the  act  require 
the  license  or  permit,  so  withm  the  Fed- 
eral consistency  requirement  provisions, 
we  have  that.  Tlierefore,  even  if  an  or- 
ganization had  a  lease  it  could  not  do 
much  with  it  because  the  licenses  and 
permiLs  are  required  to  deal  with  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  on  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Man.v  attorneys  feel  that  "lease"  is 
i-edundaiit  and  that  tlie  lease  i.s  included 
in  license  or  permit. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware that  we  should  make  this  a  subject 
for  the  conference  and  I  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  <  Mr.  du  PoifT> . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A.MiNDMEJJT    orFEHtD    BT    Ml.    SLACK 

Mr.   SLACK.   Mr.   Chaliman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow. s: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Wb.  Slack:  Page 
50.  after  line  13,  laaert: 

"(1)  NotwltbstatuUng  soy  other  provision 
of  this  seottoD.  tbs  sutlK»Ui|r  to  bmIbs  gnar- 
antees  or  commitments  to  saanuitse  mwlsr 
this  section  shall  be  aOSattve  only  to  «b* 
extent  provided  in  appvopvUtKm  Acta  an- 
acted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  <lil« 
fectlon." 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chaliman.  section 
319  of  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  eom- 
mitments  to  guarantee  and  to  guarantee 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness which  are  Issued  bj  a  coastal  State 
or  unit  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment thereof. 

Let  me  say  again,  that  I  do  not  object 
to  the  bond  guarantee  program.  1^ 
amendment  would  singly  give  the  CSon- 
gress  the  opportunity  to  better  control 
the  program  and  "woold  require  that 
Congress  enact  approprlaUons  before 
any  guarantee  could  be  made.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  objective  of  this 
amendment  Is  shared  by  the  managezs 
and  sponsors  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bdiere  that  thJi 
amendment  will  permit  Congress  to  re- 
tain control  over  this  program  by  re- 
quiring the  program  to  go  through  the 
normal  appropriations  xntjcess.  I  further 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tills  woidd 
be  in  accord  with  the  intent  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Budget  Control  Act. 

I  ask  for  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vlsb 
to  commend  my  eoUeacue,  the  centle- 
man  from  West  Virginia,  for  offering 
this  amendment.  The  gentieman  and  Z 
have  discussed  it  with  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  the  reception  which  we 
have  received.  I  see  the  chairman  on  his 
feet  and  I  am  hopeful  he  win  be  able 
to  help  us  work  this  out  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  wants  to  do  whatever  is  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thanlc 
the     distinguished     gentleman     frcKU 

T'pYQC 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentteman  yidd? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  fully  within  the  intent  ci  the 
committee  that  the  appropriation  process 
of  the  House  and,  of  course,  of  the  Con- 
gress, be  the  controlling  factor.  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  again  pointed  out  to  us  an 
area  which  helps  tighten  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j'leld? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
?mendment  Is  fully  acceptable  to  the 
minority  side,  as  was  the  Initial  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


I  ST  MX.  KXrCHDlC 

Ifr.  KETGHUM.  Mr.  Chaltman,  I  offer 
an  MMndincnt. 
Ttie  GVnk  read  as  follows: 


It  offered  by  Ur.  Ketchttic:  Pags 
SS.  Una  1.  aMar  tb»  period.  Insert  "And  snch 
tflWwMwa  ahall  be  roaohred  through  puUJo 
kaartots  oonAueted  In  the  state  or  local  area 
eoneamcd." 

Ifir.  KETGHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU 
not  take  the  5  minutes. 

TUs  is  an  area  of  concern  that  I  ex- 
pressed in  my  dialog  with  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  In  law,  that 
it  is  a  concern  of  this  House  that  -wheix 
ttiere  are  disagreements  they  be  resolved 
where  the  disagreement  occurs,  rather 
than  aeiklng  our  people  to  come  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  KETC^BUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  <rf  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tiie  gentieman's  amendment  codi- 
fies the  statement  of  agreement  we  had 
earlier.  We  are  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yMd? 

"Ux.  KETCUUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  va  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
sytopathetic  with  the  gentieman's 
amendment  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
adcvted  and  that  we  will  have  the  gen- 
tleman's support. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

vntR  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fmn  California  (Mr.  Kktchoii)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJUmumsifT    BT    KB.    OOIfZALEE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  CThairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amoklment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ookzaixz:  Page 
51,  after  Una  8  add  new  section : 

"Sac.  S.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
stmed  to  deny,  reduce  or  abrogate  any  exist- 
ing rights  of  freedom  of  access  to  the  pub- 
lic beaches." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  this 
amendment  is  very  clear. 

There  is  no  equivocation  about  it.  It 
merely  says  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  otmstnied  as  reducing  any  existing 
right  of  access  to  the  public  beaches,  such 
as  there  are  today.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  Important  fact  so  that  there  could 
not  be  any  misconstruction  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  House  in  an>roving  this 
type  of  coastal  management  legislation. 

From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been 
clearly  established  in  every  jurisdiction 
and  every  land  that  the  public  beaches 
are  in  ccHnmon  ownership  by  the  people. 
The  people  shall  have  undiminished, 
untrammelled  access  to  those  beaches. 
All  my  amendment  says  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  tills  act  to  be  construed  in 
any  way  diminishing  or  diluting  or  re- 
ducing the  existing  rights  that  any  citi- 
zens or  group  of  citizens  might  have  to 
access  to  the  beaches. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  C^hair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GONtAIfZ.  I  am  ddigfated  to 
yield  to  liie  gentteman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yorlc  Mr.  C3iair- 
man.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  beach  access  laogusfe  in  this  bill  was 
eajefully  considered,  both  in  the  subcom- 
mittee  and  in  the  full  eomaUttee:  that 
the  very  purpose  of  the  ^°"Ffpgft  that  we 
have  written  is  to  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  brings  up  in  his  amprirfrnpnt. 

I  would  say  that  his  amoidment  is 
really  not  necessary  because  no  substan- 
tive rights  are  affected.  The  beach  access 
amendments  here  are  to  permit  methods 
in  order  to  provide  access  to  the  beaches 
because  in  many  areas  we  find  facilities 
being  sited  in  a  manner  that  access  to 
beaches  may  be  miles  and  miles  away.  In 
order  to  guarantee  that  the  public  has 
the  abiUty  to  get  to  those  becu:hes,  we 
have  provided  this  mechanism. 

I  can  assure  the  gentieman  that  no 
rights  would  be  abrogated  with  the  lan- 
guage presently  in  the  bill.  We  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  gentieman  would  con- 
sider withdrawing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  tiiank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
have  Just  one  question  to  ask:  Is  it  the 
gentieman's  considered  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  act  that  would 
provide  for  some  future  dcBnltion  or  a 
reduction  in  the   definition   of  public 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  No,  there 
Is  nothing  in  this  act  that  could  be  con- 
strued that  way.  I  think  quite  the  om^o- 
site  is  inherent  in  the  language  that  is 
presently  in  Ihe  bUI,  that  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  pubUc  have  ac- 
cess and  that  ttie  CTongress  is  ready  to 
fund  access  to  the  Nation's  beaches. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  With  that  assurance 
from  this  distinguished  and  trusted  col- 
league, I  certainly  take  this  opportunity 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  and 
my  colleagues  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the 
beaches,  not  a  son  of  the  beaches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEEED   BY    Mn.    MURPllY 
Or    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  CJlerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mubphv  of 
New  York:  Page  11,  lines  21  and  22,  strike 
the  words  "Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
Amendments  of  1975"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  Anrtendments  of  1076". 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  merely  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  change  the  dates  from  1975  to 
1376. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Muhpbt)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKEHOMurr  omxED  bt  ica.  sxrcHxru 

Mr,  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  KE-rrKuic: 
Page  43.  line  10,  strike  out  section  319  In  Itn 
entirety. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  shall 
not  use  the  total  5  minutes. 

We  discussed  this  during  the  general 
debate  on  this  bill.  The  fact  that  Federal 
funds  would  be  used  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  and  the  principal 
balance  of  bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  issued  by  a  coastal  State 
or  unit  of  general"  purpose  local  i^overn- 
ment  for  the  purposes  .specified  in  .sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  is  repugnant 
to  me.  and  I  hope  that  it  L-.  repugnant  to 
the  Members.  Tills  Ls  so  reminiscent — 
despite  the  fact  that  some  migiit  say  we 
are  talking  about  apples  and  oranges — 
of  something  that  has  just  occurred  in 
this  Congress:  The  bailout  of  New  York 
Citv. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  i^b.solutely  no 
reason  for  thLs  provision  to  be  in  this 
bill,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  It  is  in  tlie  Senate  vei>icn. 
I  am  astounded  that  anyone  v.'no  was 
ob.iecting  to  the  New  York  bailout  coiikl 
pos;iibly  support  this  provision  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Cliairman  I  ri.-.f  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr  Ciiair- 
:iian.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
cei  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tilt'  iunendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  was  a  little  ptMple.Kod 
b:  the  gentleman's  analogy  vis-a-vis 
i\\'v-  bond  section  and  the  recent  prob- 
lems of  New  York.  He  used  the  tenn 
•bailout."  I  must  sav  that  they  are 
using  a  thimble  here  to  help  bril  out 
N^-.v  York. 

Bui.  I  would  like  to  rt'iti  to  i-ivcs  66 
.inu  67  of  the  report.  These  piifecs  clearly 
suell  out  the  ground  ruler,  and  conditions. 
Tlif.  stipulate  clearly  that  no  bond  could 
oe  ^niaranteed  unless  the  Sec  .eta  ry  de- 
ternnnes  that — 

The  State  or  locttl  govenmicut  could  not 
iiorrov.-  suffictent  revenues  on  reasonable 
'frnj=i  -.mU  condltloiii;  with  .ut  the  gii.-^ran- 
:f  e, 

'liie  bond  issued  must  provide  U>t  a  can- 
[)!ete  fimortizatlon  period  withii;  thirty  years. 
Tl.e  total  principal  amount  of  any  individ- 
ual bond  to  be  miaranteed  citr.i..»'  e  ..:ofd  $20 
niilUrn 

We  '^Q  do'vn  chapter  ai.:i  \f;--M'  .ind 
carefully  lock  in  the  entire  oonding  pro- 
visions. That  is  why  we  iricorpor;tted  the 
two  amendments  proposed  by  t'nc  Crm- 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

We  further  codify  what  is  a  :nocV!  b->n(' 
yuarajitee  prosram.  We  are  limited  to 
public  services  in  the  u.se  of  tliese  bonds. 
It  is  onlv  In  OCS-related  activi.ies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bonding;  section 
i.s  necessary  to  the  bill.  It  is  nece.^saiy  to 
lielp  retrieve  $400  billion  v.orth  of  oil. 
and  it  goes  only  to  OCS  arras  This  bond- 
ing portion  is  one  of  the  vital  sections 
of  the  bill,  and  I  certftinly  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  help  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requi.-ite  number  of 
'vords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  .ia-.i  like  to 
make  one  small  point  in  opposition  to 
tiie  amendment  pending  before  th.i>  body. 


We.  on  the  committee,  visited  a  village 
of  240  people,  the  village  of  Yakstat. 
Alaska,  and  the  visit  of  the  committee 
had  an  impact  on  that  community  that 
was  difficult  to  handle,  lliey  already  are 
facing  the  kind  of  Impact  that  this  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  try  to  alleviate.  This 
is  not  meant  for  any  purpose  but  Just  to 
give  them  the  front-end  money  so  they 
will  have  the  local  facilities  to  handle  It. 
We  e.xptH-t  this  to  be  successful  so  that 
over  the  term  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  off  those  bonds  easily. 

But  if  they  do  not  have  the  bonding 
capacity  at  the  out.set,  it  would  devastate 
a  community  such  as  this.  There  are 
other  communities  around  the  countr>' 
that  are  in  the  same  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
11  om  California  'Mr.  Ketchum*. 
Tiie  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conunittee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  .substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture cf  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Under  the  nile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  tlie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  hi'vint;  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BE^(;L.^^^,  (h.nii  man  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  rt-ptited  that  that  Com- 
mittee, ha\in!.  had  under  consideration 
tlie  bill  iH.R  3981  >  10  amend  the 
Cun.^tal  Zone  Manaj:eincnt  Act  of  1972 
to  authorize  and  iissist  the  coastal  States 
to  '^tudy.  plan  for.  manage,  and  control 
the  impact  of  ener'^y  resource  develop- 
ment and  production  which  affects  the 
coastal  zone,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
.su.int  to  House  Re-solution  1083,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  Hoase  with 
.in  amendment  :  donted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole 

The  SPE.'VKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Ls  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
arnendinent  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  ir.  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  t>mc!iclment  \>as  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  cnirios.sment  and  third  reading?  of 
the  bill 

The  bi'l  was  ordered  to  be  ijngro.ssed 
iind  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  the 
thu'd  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  que'-tion  is  on  ihe 
passatjr  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  t.iken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tl'.at  the  a.ves  ap- 
iK'arecl  to  liave  it. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  tlie  giound  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  tne  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKF:r  E' idently  a  quonnn 
is  not  present. 

The  Sertieant  -.it  .\i!n-  will  notiiy  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  370,  nays  14, 
not  votinu  48,  a-  follows: 


[Bon  Mix  100] 

YKAS— 870 

Abdnor 

Early 

Lerltos 

Ateug 

Eokhardt 

Utton 

Adams 

■dgar 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  Calil 

.  Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Alexander 

Ellbwg 

Long,  La. 

Allen 

Emery 

Long,  Md. 

Ambro 

Erlenborn 

Lott 

Anderson, 

Each 

Lujan 

Calif. 

Eshleman 

Limdiue 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Andrews, 

Pary 

McCl0f.key 

N.Dak. 

fouwick 

McCormark 

Annunzlo 

Flndley 

McEwen 

Archer 

Fish 

McFnll 

Armstrong 

Fisher 

McHuRh 

Ashley 

Flood 

McKay 

Aspln 

Florlo 

M»iguire 

AuCoin 

Flower!) 

Mahon 

BadUlo 

Plynt 

Martin 

Bafalls 

Foley 

Mathis 

Baldus 

Ford,  Mich 

MatsuniiKa 

Baucus 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mnzzoli 

Bauman 

Forsythe 

Meedsi 

Beard,  R.L 

Fountain 

Melcher 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Eraser 

Meyuer 

Bedell 

Frenzel 

Mezvinskv 

Bennett 

Prey 

Michel 

Berglanrt 

Puqua 

Mlkva 

Bevui 

Gaydos 

Mil  ford 

Blaggi 

Oiaimo 

Miller.  Ol'io 

Blester 

Gibbons 

Mills 

Binghaui 

GUman 

Mlnct.t 

Blanchard 

Ginn 

Miuish 

Blouln 

Ooldwater 

Mink 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell.  Md 

Boiling 

Ooodllng 

Mitchell,  NY 

Bonker 

Gradlson 

Moakley 

Bo  wen 

Oranley 

Mollohan 

Brademas 

Green 

Moutgomen' 

Breaux 

Oude 

Moore 

Brecklnridae 

Hagedoru 

Mooihead.  Va 

Brink!  ey 

Haley 

Morgan 

Brodhead 

Hall 

Mosher 

Brooks 

Hamilton 

Mo.HS 

Broomfield 

Hammer- 

Motil 

Brown,  Mich. 

schmlcli. 

Murphy,  111. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hanley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Broyhill 

Hannaford 

Murtha 

Buchanan 

Harrington 

Myers,  Inii. 

Burgener 

Harris 

Nutcher 

Burke,  Calif. 

HarahA 

Neal 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hawkins 

Nedi'i 

Burke,  likss. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Nichols 

Burleson,  Tex.    Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nolun 

Burton,  John  Heckler.  Ma.s<!.     Nowak 
Burton,  Phillip  Hefner  Obersti.r 

Butler  Henderson  Obey 

Byron  Hicks  O'Brien 

Carney  Hlghtower  OHara 

Carr  Holland  O'Neill 

Carter  Holt  Ottinger 

Cederbert;  Holtzman  Passman 

Chappell  Hortou  Patten,  N.J 

Chlsholm  Howard  Patterson, 

Clancy  Howe  Calif. 

c;iaw3on.  Del  Hubbaid  Pepper 

Clay  Hughes  Perkins 

Cleveland  Hungafe  Pettis 

Cochran  Hutchiii'on  Pickle 

Cohen  Hyde  Pike 

Conable  Ichorci  Poage 

Conte  Jacobs  pressler 

Conyers  Jarman  Prever 

Comian  Jeffords  Price 

Cornell  Jcnrette  Pritchaul 

Cotter  Johnson,  Calif.  Quie 

Coughlin  Johnson.  Colo  Quillen 

D'Amours  Johnson.  Ph.  Rrulsbaok 

Daniel.  Dan  Jones,  A'a.  RandaU 

Daniel,  R.W.  .Tones,  Tenn.  Rang»"l 

Daniels,  N  J.  Jordan  Rees 

Danielson  Karth  Regula 

Davis  Hasten  Reuss 

de  la  Gary.a  KastenmeiiT  Rhodes 

Delaney  Kazen  Richmond 

Dellums  Kelly  Rinaldo 

Dent  Kemp  Robinson 

Derrick  Keys  Rodino 

Derwinslci  Kindueas  Roe 

Devine  Koch  Rogers 

Dlckin.'-oii  Krebs  Roncalio 

Diggs  Krueger  Rooney 

Dingell  LaFalce  Rose 

Downey.  N.V.  LagomarMi.o  Roseuthal 

Downing,  Va.  Landrum  Rostenkow.'-ki 

Drinan  Latta  Roush 

Duncan.  Orep.  Leggett  Roybal 

Duncan.  Tenn.  Lehman  Rimnels 

du  Pont  Lent  Ryan 
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8tOenn*in 

SarMln 
Barbftnes 

Satterfleld 
Bcbeuar 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Echulze 
Sebelius 
Seibertlng 
Sharp 
Bhlpley 
Shrtver 
Sbuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  William 


Ashbrook 
Btiriison,  Uo. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Hansen 


Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Staed 
Btaalman 
BMtg«r.wla. 
fltimhemi 
Stokw 
Btratton 
stuckey 
Studds 
SoQlTan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
TetLgue 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
TBongas 
XTlltnan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vender  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vi«orlto 

KATB— 14 

Jones ,  Ok!  a .  Myei*,  Pa. 

Ketehum  Rouaselot 

McDonald  Synuna 

Uoorbead,  Tkfiat,  Uo. 

Oalil.  Wlgglna 

NOT  VOTING — 48 


WUaoii.Bob 
ifVUaon.  C.  H. 
WUaoo.Tex. 
WUm 
Wtltll 

wour 
WrtKht 

Wydler 

Wylle 

-mtea 

Tatron 

Tounc,  Alaska 

Toung.  Fla. 

TouncOa. 

Toung,  Tex. 

ZaUoeki 

ZeferatU 


Anderson,  Hi. 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bogi^ 

Brown,  Calif. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Coilins,  va. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Dodd 

Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Flthlan 
Guyer 


Harkin 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hubert 
H'^lny. 

HelEtoski 

HUlU 

HInahaw 

Jonea.  N.C. 

McCoU  later 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Uadlgan 

Mann 

Metcalfe 

Miller,  Calif. 


Moffett 

Kix 

Pattlson,N.T. 

Peyier 

Rle^e 

Biaeuboover 

RolMrtB 

Btippo 

Simon 

Sknbttz 

St«lg«r,  Ariz. 

Ttaxler 

DdaU 

White 


The  Clerk  announced  the  fallowing 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rvisso  for,   with  Mr.  English  against. 
Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 

Carolina  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Heinz. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  HlUis. 

Mr.  Barrett  wttai  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Pltbian. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McCoUister. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  SkuMte. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr,  Traxler  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  White  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Iifr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr  Roiserts  wltH  Mr  McKlnney. 

Mr,  Harkin  with  Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Collins 
c;  Iliiiiois. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  and  Mr.  JACOBS 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1083.  the 
Committee   on    Merchant   Marine    and 


t  Ik  dlsofaaived  from  further  con- 
tMunXiua.  of  «tw  bin  (8.  5M)  to  Mnend 
the  OoMtBl  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1973  to  authorize  and  assist  the  coastal 
States  to  study,  plan  for.  manase.  Mid 
coatral  the  tanpact  of  energy  facility  and 
resource  development  which  affects  the 
coastal  Bone,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  C3erk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 


MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR. 

vrem  tork 


Mt-mPHT    OF 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  caerk  read  as  follows: 

\fr.  MtrspHT  of  New  York  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  Of  the  Ben- 
ate  bm,  S.  586,  and  to  Insert  in  Uea  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  39B1,  as  pMssd,  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ooaatal 
Zone  Management  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Th^  Coastal  Zone  Managmnent  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended  (16  n.S.C.  1461  et  seq.). 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  S02(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.8.C. 
1451(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "ecologi- 
cal," immediately  after  "recreational,". 

(2)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (16  CJS.C. 
1453(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "islands," 
Immediately  after  "and  Includes". 

(3)  Section  804(e)  of  such  Act  (16  V&.C. 
14S3(e) )  is  amended  by  deleting  "and"  after 
"tranaltlonal  areas."  and  by  Inserting  "and 
islands."    immediately    after    "uplands.". 

(4)  Sectkm  304  of  such  Act  (16  UJB.C. 
1453)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subeectlons: 

"(3)  'Outer  Continental  Shelf  energy  ac- 
tivity' means  exploration  for,  or  the  develop- 
ment or  production  of,  oU  and  gas  resources 
from  the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  expansion  or  operation  of 
any  energy  facilities  made  necessary  by  such 
exploration  or  development. 

"(k)  'Energy  facilities'  means  new  facili- 
ties, or  additions  to  existing  faculties — 

"(1)  which  are  or  will  be  directly  used  in 
the  extraction,  conversion,  storage,  transfer, 
proceasing,  or  transporting  of  any  energy 
resource;  or 

"(2)  which  are  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  or  assem- 
bly of  equipment,  machinery,  products,  or 
devices  which  are  or  will  be  directly  Involved 
In  any  activity  described  in  paragr<4>h  (1) 
of  this  subsection  and  which  wlU  serve,  im- 
pact, or  otherwise  affect  a  substantial  geo- 
graphical area  or  substantial  numbers  of 
people. 

The  term  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  (A) 
electric  generating  plants;  (B)  petroleiun 
refineries  and  associated  facilities;  (C)  gasl- 
flcation  plants;  liquefied  natural  gas  stor- 
age, transfer,  or  conversion  facilities;  and 
uranium  enrichment  or  nuclear  fuel  process- 
ing facilities;  (D)  outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  development,  and 
production  facilities,  including  platforms, 
assembly  plants,  storage  depots,  tank  farms, 
crew  and  supply  bases,  refining  complexes, 
and  any  other  installation  or  property  that 
is  necessary  for  such  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production;  (E)  facilities  for  off- 
shore loading  and  marine  transfer  of  petro- 
leum; (P)  pipelines  and  transmission  facil- 
ities; and  (G)  terminals  which  are  associ- 
ated with  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(1)  'Public  facilities  and  public  services' 
means  any  services  or  facilities  which  are 
financed,  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  state  or 
local  government.  Such  services  and  facil- 
ities Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  high- 
ways, secondary  roads,  parking,  mass  transit, 
water  supply,  waste  collecticHi  and  treat- 
ment, schools  and  education,  hospitals  and 
health  care,  fire  and  police  protection,  rec- 


TMttlon  and  cultora,  otber  human  atrvloea. 
and  tacUltiee  raated  thereto,  and  such  rot- 
enunmtil  Mrvtaee  ■•  an  mennfy  to  anp- 
port  any  increase  in  populatlatt  and  rterelop- 

BBMtto 

"(m)  local  government'  SMana  any  poUt- 
ical  subdivision  of  any  riratsl  0taSe  if  such 
aubdlvlsloD  baa  tazlae  aut&ortty  w  provides 
any  public  aenrloe  wlilch  la  llnaTioeil  In  whole 
or  part  by  taaa,  and  sneb  tarm  tnclndae, 
but  ta  not  limited  to.  »ny  aebocH  district. 
Ore  district,  tranqmrtatton  authority,  and 
any  other  special  purpoae  district  or  au- 
thority. 

"(n)  Ifet  adverae  impacts'  means  the  con- 
sequences of  a  coastal  energy  activity  which 
are  determined  by  the  aecratary  to  be  eco- 
nomlcaUy  or  ecologtoaUy  ooaUy  to  a  state's 
coastal  zone  when  weighed  against  the  bene- 
fits of  a  coastal  energy  activity  which  di- 
rectly offset  such  costly  oonaaquenoes  ac- 
oortUng  to  the  criteria  a*  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  306(c)  ctf  this  tiue. 
Bucb  Impact*  may  Include,  but  are  not  Um- 
Itedto— 

"(1)  rapid  and  significant  population 
chan^ae  or  eoonocnlc  deveU^mient  requiring 
ezpendlturee  for  public  fadlltlae  and  public 
servloes  which  cannot  be  financed  entirely 
through  Its  usual  and  reasonable  means  of 
generating  state  and  local  revenues,  or 
through  avallabUity  of  Federal  ftmds  in- 
cluding those  authorized  by  this  title; 

"(2)  unavoidable  loss  of  unique  or  un- 
usually valtiable  ecological  or  recreational 
resources  when  such  loss  cannot  be  replaced 
or  restored  throngh  its  usual  and  reasonable 
means  of  generating  state  and  local  rev- 
enues, or  throngh  avallabUity  oi  Federal 
funds  Including  those  authorized  by  this  ti- 
tle. 

"(o)  'Coastal  energy  activity'  means  any 
of  the  following  activities  if  it  Is  carried  oui 
in,  or  has  a  &ignlflcant  effect  on.  the  coastal 
zone  of  any  coastal  state  or  coastal  states — 

"(1)  the  exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction, or  transportation  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources frran  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  location,  construction,  expansion,  or 
operation  of  supporting  equipment  and  fa- 
ciUties  limited  to  exploratory  rigs  and  ves- 
sels; production  platforms;  subsea  comple- 
tion systems;  marine  service  and  supply 
bases  for  rigs,  drill  ships,  and  supply  ves- 
sels; pipllne.  plpelaylng  vessels  and  pipeline 
terminals,  tanks,  receiving  oU  or  gas  from 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  for  temporary 
storage;  vessel  loading  docks  and  terminals 
used  for  the  transportation  of  oil  or  gas 
from  the  outer  Continental  Shelf;  and  otlier 
facilities  or  equipment  required  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  foregoing  or  made  necessary  by 
the  forgoing  when  such  other  facilities  or 
equipment  are  determined  by  the  coastal 
state  affected  to  have  technical  requirements 
which  would  make  their  location,  construc- 
tion, expansion,  oi-  operation  in  the  coastal 
zone  unavoidable; 

"(2)  the  location,  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  operation  of  vessel  loading  docks, 
terminals,  and  storage  facilities  used  for 
the  transportation  of  liquefied  natural  gas, 
coal,  or  oU  or  of  conversion  or  treatment 
facilities  necessarily  associated  with  the 
processing  of  liquefied  natural   gas;    or 

"(3)  the  location,  construction,  expansion, 
or  operation  of  deepwater  ports  and  directly 
associated  f&cUitles,  as  defined  in  the  Deep- 
water  Port  Act  (33  U.S.C  1501-1524;  Pub- 
lic Law  03-627).". 

(5)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1454(b))  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  insert ing  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  a  definition  of  the  term  'beach'  and 
a  planning  process  for  the  protection  of,  and 
access  to,  public  beaches  and  other  public 
coastal  aieas  of  environmental,  recreational. 
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historical,  estbetic,  ecolo(;lca:,  and  cultural 
value; 

"(8)  a  planning  procebs  for  energy  facili- 
ties likely  to  be  located  In  the  coastal  gone 
and  a  proceas  for  the  planning  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  anticipated  Impacts  from  any 
energy  facility;  and 

"(9)  a  planning  proceaa  that  will  assess 
the  effects  of  shoreline  erosion  and  evaluate 
methods  of  control,  lessen  the  Impact  of.  or 
otherwise  restore  areas  adversely  affected  by 
Bxich  eroelon,  whether  caused  by  natural  or 
nmn-lnduced  actions.". 

(6)  Section  305(c)  of  .such  Act  i  IS  USC. 
1454(c))  la  amended  by  deleting  "66^j"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ao":  by  deleting 
in  the  Orst  sentence  thereof  "three"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'lour";  and  by 
deleting  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(7)  SecUon  306(d>  of  such  Act  1 16  U  3  C. 
1454(d))  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  ';  Proiided,  Tl»at 
notwithstanding  any  provl.'-lon  of  this  section 
or  of  section  306  no  state  management  pro- 
gram  submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
before  October  1,  1978,  shHlI  be  considered 
Incomplete,  nor  shall  final  approval  thereof 
be  delayed,  on  account  of  such  state's  failure 
to  comply  with  any  rei?ulatlons  that  are 
i'.sued  by  the  Secretary  to  implement  sub- 
.sectlon  (b)(7).  (bi(8i.  cr  (b);9i  of  thi." 
section.";    and 

(B|  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the 
following  ":  Provided,  That  the  state  shall 
remain  eligible  for  grants  under  this  section 
through  the  fiscal  year  endins;  In  1978  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  public  beach 
iind  public  coastal  area  access  planning  proc- 
ess, an  energy  facility  planning  process,  and 
a  shortline  erosion  planning  process  for  Its 
stae  management  program,  pursuant  to 
rt'gnlatlons  adopted  by  tlie  Secretary  to  im- 
plement subsections  (bt(7>,  ibi(8>  and  (bi 
I  fM  of  this  section.". 

(8l  Section  305  of  su.h  .^-t  *16  USC.  14fv4 
et  .seq.)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  tl.e  period  at  the  end 
of  .Kub-sectlon  (e»  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  ':  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  may  waive  the 
application  of  the  10  per  centum  maximum 
requirement  as  to  any  grant,  under  this  sec- 
tion when  the  coastal  state  Is  Implementing 
a  management  program  pursuant  to  subsec- 
uon  )h)  of  this  .section". 

iBi  by  redesignating  subsection  ihi  there- 
of as  subsection  (i).  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  subsection  fg)  the  following: 
'(h)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  annual 
frrants  under  this  .lubsection  to  any  coa.stal 
state  for  not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  Implementing  the  state's  management 
program,  if  he  preliminarily  approves  such 
program  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  The  limitation  on  the 
number  of  annual  development  grants  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (ci  of  this  section  is 
not  applicable  to  this  sub.sectlon  States 
shall  remain  eligible  for  implementation 
grants  pursuant  to  this  iihspction  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979. 

"(2)  Before  granting  preliminary  approval 
of  a  management  program  submitted  by  a 
coastal  state  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  find  that  the  ctM.vtul  state 
has — 

"(A)  developed  a  management  program 
which  Is  In  compliance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section  but  Is  not  yet  wholly  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  rio«  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  m  consultation  wUh  the  Secretary, 
specifically  Identified  the  denclencies  in  tlie 
program  which  would  render  the  state  ineli- 
gible for  the  Secretary's  approval  pursuant 
to  section  306  of  this  title,  and  deUciencles 
such  as  the  lack  of  an  Bcle<n'ft'e  organii<:a- 


tlonal  network  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  state 
authority  to  administer  effectively  the  state's 
program  have  been  set  forth  with  particu- 
larity. 

"(C)  has  established  a  reasonable  time 
schedule  during  which  It  can  remedy  the  de- 
ficiencies Identified  under  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(L>)  has  specifically  identified  the  types 
of  program  management  activities  that  it 
seeks  to  fund  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  allow- 
able costs  under  this  subsection  and  shall 
publluh  nece.s.sHry  and  reas(<nH))le  rules  and 
regtilatlous  In  this  regard 

"(4)  Any  state  program  funded  under  the 
provisions  oi  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
considered  an  approved  program  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  307  of  this  title.". 

(9i  Section  305(1)  of  such  Act  las  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (8)  iB)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "June  30.  1977  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  theref)f  "September  30, 
1979". 

(10)  Section  306(a)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1455(a))  Is  amended  by  deleting  "66^3'  and 
in.serting  In  lieu  thereof  "80";  and  by  de- 
leting the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(11)  Section  306(c)(2)(B)  of  such  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1455(ci  (2)  (B) )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  llie  following  flu.^h 
sentences: 

"No  mechanism  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph for  continuing  consultation  and  co- 
ordination shall  be  lound  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  effective  imless  such  mechanism  In- 
cludes, in  addition  to  such  other  provisions 
as  mcv  be  appropriate,  provisions  under 
which:" 

"(i)  the  nianaKemeni  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (."ii  of  this  subsec- 
tion Is  required,  before  unpleineuting  any 
decision  which  would  supersede  local  zoning 
ordinances,  made  by  it  to  carry  out  the  man- 
agement program,  to  send  notice  of  such  de- 
cision to  any  local  government  which  has 
zoning  Jurisdiction  within  the  area  to  which 
such  decision  may  apply; 

"(il)  any  such  local  (."overnment  may. 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  notice  is  received,  recjuest  the  manage- 
ment agency  to  hold  a  j>ublic  hearing  re- 
garding such  decisions; 

'•(ill)  the  management  agency,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  request  for  a  public  hearing  as 
provided  for  In  clause  (U  i .  is  required  to  hold 
such  public  hearing  not  sooner  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  notice  of  the 
decision  Is  received  by  the  local  govern- 
ment; and 

"(Iv)  If  a  public  hearing  on  any  such  de- 
cision is  timely  requested  by  any  IochI  gov- 
ernment, the  management  agency  may  not 
Implement  the  decision  .until  after  the  public 
hearing   Ls  concluded. 

Ftinds  which  may  be  allo<'ated  to  any  lo<al 
government  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  may  be  used.  In  part,  to  defray 
expenses  incurred  by  the  local  government 
in  preparing  for  ai.y  public  hearing  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  wliicli  is  re- 
quested by  It.". 

(12)  Section  306(C)(8)  of  such  Act  (16 
US.C.  14.55(c)(8))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  considering  the  national  interest  In- 
volved in  the  planning  for  and  siting  of  such 
facilltik's  which  are  energy  facilities  located 
within  a  state's  coastal  zone,  the  Secretary 
shall  further  find,  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  hiin,  that  me  state  has  given 
considerntloii  to  any  applicable  Interstate 
energy  plan  or  program  which  is  promul- 
gated by  :iii  interstate  entity  established 
pursuant  to  section  309  oi  tliLs  title. ". 

(1.1)  Section  306  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1455)  IK  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  subsection: 

"(il  As  a  condition  oi  a  -state's  continued 
eHc,'tl)i!!t:.-   for   ^.-nit!'"?   pur>unn'    to   Mils   -ec- 


tlon.  the  management  program  of  such  state 
shall,  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1978, 
Include,  as  an  Integral  part  thereof  (l)  a 
planning  process  for  the  protection  of,  and 
access  to,  public  beaches  and  other  coastal 
areas,  which  Is  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
305(b)(7)  of  this  title,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary:  (2)  an  energy  facility  planning 
process,  which  Ls  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305(b)(8)  of  this  title,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary:  and  (3)  a  shoreline  eroelon 
planning  process,  which  Is  develc^ed  pursu- 
ant to  section  305(b)(9)  of  this  title,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.". 

(14)  Section  307(c)  of  such  Act  (16  U5C 
1456(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  case  of  serious  disagreement  be- 
tween any  Federal  agency  and  the  state  In 
the  Implementation  of  an  approved  state 
mauagement  program,  the  Secretary,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  shall  seek  to  mediate  the  dif- 
ferences and  such  differences  shall  be  resolved 
through  public  hearings  conducted  In  the 
state  or  local  area  concerned". 

(15)  Sections  308  through  314  of  such  Act 
(16  use.  1457  through  1463)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  311  through  317,  respec- 
tively. 

(16)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  307  the  following  new 
sections: 

"COASTAL     ENERCV      ACTIVITV     IMP.ICT     PROGKAM 

"Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  payment  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  coastal 
state  In  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  the 
same  ratio  as  the  number  representing  the 
average  of  the  following  proportions  (com- 
puted with  regard  to  such  state)  beai«  to 
100— 

'"(A)  the  proportion  which  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  acreage  which  1b  adjacent  to 
such  state  and  which  is  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  that  year  bears  to  the  total 
outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  which  Is 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  In  that 
year; 

"(B(  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
exploration  and  development  wells  adjacent 
to  that  state  which  are  drilled  in  that  year 
on  outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  leased  by 
the  Federal  Government  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  exploration  and  development  weUs 
drilled  In  that  year  on  outer  Continental 
Shelf  acreage  leased  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment; 

"(C)  the  proportion  which  the  volume  <rf 
oil  and  natural  gas  produced  in  that  year 
from  outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  which 
Is  adjacent  to  such  state  and  which  is  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government  bears  to  the 
total  volume  of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced 
in  that  year  from  outer  Continental  Shelf 
binds  under  Federal  lease  in  that  year; 

"(D)  the  proportion  which  the  volume  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  produced  from  outer  Con- 
tinetjtal  Shelf  acreage  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  first  landed  in  such  state  In 
that  year  bears  to  the  total  volume  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  produced  from  all  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  acreage  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  first  landed  in  the  United 
States  In  that  year; 

"(E)  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
individuals  residing  In  such  state  in  that 
year  who  are  employed  directly  In  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lessees  and  their  contractors 
and  subcontractors  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  individuals  residing  in  all  coastal 
states  who  are  employed  direcUy  in  outer 
Conlinental  Shelf  energy  activities  in  that 
year  by  outer  Continental  Shelf  lessees,  and 
their  contractors  and  subcontractors;  and 
"(F)  the  proportion  which  the  onshore 
capital  Investment  which  is  made  during 
that  year  in  such  state  and  which  is  re- 
•luired  to  directly  .support  outer  Continental 
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Shelf  energy  actlTittes  bean  to  tb*  total  of 
all  Boch  ooahon  e^>ltBl  InTeBtmant  made  In 
all  coastal  states  dtvlDg  taut  ynr. 

"(2)  For  pozposeB  of  etfenlatiiig  the  pro- 
portions set  forth  bx  pangnvHi  (1)  d  tbla 
subsection,  tha  outer  Ooatlnental  BtuU 
lands  which  are  adjacent  to  BOOb  state 
shall  be  the  portion  of  the  oator  Contlnan- 
tal  Shelf  lying  on  that  statelB  side  of  ex- 
tended seaward  botindartes  determined  as 
follows:  (A)  In  the  ahaenoe  of  several 
lateral  boundaries,  or  any  portion  thereo, 
clearly  defined  or  fixed  by  intentate  com- 
pacts, agreements,  or  Judicial  decree  (If  en- 
tered Into,  agreed  to,  or  issued  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragri4>h).  the  bound- 
aries shall  be  that  portion  of  the  outer 
Continental  shelf  which  would  lie  on  that 
state's  side  of  lateral  marine  boundaries  as 
determined  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  on  the  Territorial 
Sea  and  the  Contiguous -Zone.  (B)  If  sea- 
ward lateral  boundaries  have  been  clearly 
defined  or  fixed  by  Interstate  compacts, 
agreements,  or  Judicial  decres  (If  entered 
Into,  agreed  to,  or  issued  before  the  effec- 
tive da^  of  this  psiragraph),  such  bound- 
aries shall  be  extended  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  delimitation  used  to  establish 
them. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  re^mn- 
Blbility  for  the  oompUatlon,  evaluation,  and 
calculation  of  all  relevant  data  required  to 
determine  the  amount  cf  the  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  and  shall,  by 
regulations  promulgated  in  acobrdance  with 
section  563  of  titie  6,  United  States  Code. 
set  forth  the  method  by  which  collection  and 
evaluation  of  such  data  shall  be  made.  In 
compiling  and  evaluating  such  data,  the 
Secretary  may  require  the  asHlBtanoe  of  any 
relevant  Federal  or  State  agency.  In  calculat- 
ing the  proportions  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  payments  made  for 
any  fiscal  year  diall  be  baaed  on  data  from 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 
data  from  the  transitional  quartw  begin- 
ning JiUy  1,  197S,  and  ending  September  80. 
1976,  shall  be  included  In  tile  data  from 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  SO.  1978. 

"(4)  Each  coastal  state  receiving  payments 
under  this  subsection  shall  use  the  moneys 
for  the  following  purposes  and  In  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  priority: 

"(A)  The  retirement  of  state  and  local 
bonds,  if  any,  which  are  guaranteed  under 
section  319  of  this  title  which  were  issued 
for  projects  or  programs  designed  to  provide 
revenues  which  are  to  be  used  to  profvlds 
public  serrloes  and  public  facilities  which 
are  made  necessary  by  outer  Continental 
Shelf  energy  activity;  ezc^t  that.  If  the 
amount  of  such  payments  Is  insulBclent  to 
retire  both  state  and  local  bonds,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  retiring  local  bduls. 

"(B)  The  study  of,  planning  for,  develop- 
ment of,  and  the  carrying  out  of  projects  or 
programs  which  are  designed  to  provide  new 
or  additional  public  facilities  or  public  serv- 
ices required  as  a  direct  result  of  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  energy  activity. 

"(C)  the  reduction  or  amelioration  of  any 
unavoidable  loss  of  unique  or  unusually 
valuable  ecological  or  recreational  resources 
resulting  from  outer  Continental  Shelf  ac- 
tivity. 

"(5)  It  shall  be  the  re^wnsibUlty  of  the 
Secretary  to  determine  annually  if  such 
coastal  state  has  expended  or  committed 
ftuids  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  au- 
thorized herein  by  utilizing  procedtires  pur- 
suant to  section  813  of  this  title.  The  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any 
coastal  state  that  portion  of  any  payment 
received  by  such  state  under  this  subsection 
which — 

"(A)  is  not  expended  by  such  state  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  payment 
was  disbursed,  or; 


*(B)  ti  eaqMuded  or  oonunttted  by  such 
stats  for  aay.pnrposas  oOut  than  a  purpose 
set  Jortii  la  parscnmdi  (4)  of  tills  stOieac- 
tioii. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  there 
are  turel^  autbcrlBsd  to  be  appropriated 
funds  not  to  exceed  950,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977;  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1078; 
•78.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  S^tem- 
ber  30,  1979;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  3,  lOBb:  and  $125,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1081. 

"(7)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  each 
state  receiving  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, allocate  all  or  a  portion  of  such  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  thereof  and  that 
such  allocation  shall  be  on  a  basis  which  Is 
proportional  to  the  extent  to  which  local 
governments  require  assistance  tar  purposes 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. In  addition,  any  coastal  state  may,  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  allocate  all  or  a  portion  of  any 
grant  received  under  this  subsection  to  (A) 
any  areawlde  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion a04  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1986,  (B) 
any  regional  agency,  or  (C)  any  interstate 
agency.  No  provision  In  this  subsection  shall 
relieve  any  state  of  the  responsibility  for  in- 
suring that  any  funds  allocated  to  any  local 
government  or  other  agency  shall  be  applied 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  any  coastal  state  If  he  determines  that 
such  state's  coastal  sone  is  being,  or  is  likely 
to  be.  impacted  by  the  location,  construction, 
expansion,  or  operation  of  energy  facilities  in, 
or  which  significantly  affect  its  coastal  zone. 
Such  grants  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling such  coastal  state  to  study  and  plan 
for  the  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
ocHisequenoes  which  are  resulting  or  are  likely 
to  result  in  Its  coastal  zone  from  such  energy 
facilities.  The  smount  of  any  such  grant  may 
equal  up  to  80  per  centum  ot  the  coet  of 
such  study  or  plan,  to  the  extent  of  avail- 
able funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  any 
coastal  state  If  he  Is  satisfied,  pursuant  to 
reguIatioQS  and  criteria  to  be  promulgated 
aoeordlng  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
that  such  state's  coastal  sone  has  suffered, 
or  will  suffer,  net  adverse  Impacts  from  any 
ooastal  energy  activity.  Such  grants  shall  be 
used  for.  and  may  equal  up  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  projects,  pro- 
grams, or  othw  purposes  which  are  designed 
to  reduce  or  ameliorate  any  net  adverse  im- 
pacts resulting  from  coastal  energy  activity. 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulations  promulgated 
In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  establish  requirements 
for  grant  eligibility  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Such  regulations  shall — 

"(1)  Include  appropriate  criteria  for  de- 
twmlnlng  the  amount  of  a  grant  and  the 
general  range  of  studying  and  planning  ac- 
tivities for  which  grants  will  be  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  specify  the  means  and  criteria  by 
vrtiich  the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
a  state's  cofistal  zone  has,  or  will  suffer,  net 
adverse  impacts; 

"(8)  include  criteria  for  calculating  the 
amotint  of  a  grant  under  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  this  section,  which  criteria  shall  Include 
consideration  of — 

"(A)  offsetting  benefits  to  the  state's  coast- 
al Bone  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
including  but  not  limited  to  increased  rev- 
enues. 

"(B)  the  state's  overall  efforts  to  reduce 
or  ameliorate  net  adverse  impacts.  Including 


but  not  limited  to,  «be  state's  effort  to  In- 
sure that  posons  whose  ooastal  energy  activ- 
ity Is  directly  rssponsiblB  tat  net  adverse 
Impacts  in  the  state's  eoatal  Boae  are  re- 
quired, to  the  maTlmnm  aztent  praetleable, 
to  reduce  or  amellarate  such  net  adverse 
Impacts, 

"(C)  the  state's  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive Bites  for  the  coastal  energy  activity 
which  would  minimize  net  adverse  impacts; 
and 

"{D)  the  availability  of  Federal  funds 
pursuant  to  other  statutes,  regulations,  and 
programs,  and  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  which  may  be  used  In  whole  or  in 
part  to  reduce  or  ameliorate  net  adverse  im- 
pacts of  coastal  energy  activity; 
In  developing  regulations  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  which  upon  request, 
shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  formulation 
of  the  regulations  under  this  subsection  on 
a  nonreimbtirsable  basis;  with  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; with  commercial,  industrial,  and  en- 
vironmental organizations;  with  public  and 
private  groups;  and  with  any  other  appro- 
priate organizations  and  persons  with 
knowledge  or  concerns  regarding  adverse  im- 
pacts and  benefits  that  may  affect  the 
coastal  zone. 

"(d)  All  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subeecUon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  In  a  fund  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Coastal  Kiiergy  Activity  Im- 
pact Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  administered 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  such  purposes.  Oeneral 
expenses  of  administering  this  section  may 
be  charged  to  the  fund.  McHieys  In  the  fund 
may  be  deposited  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts or  Invested  in  bonds  or  ottjer  obliga- 
tions which  are  gtiaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  to  the  United  States. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Coastal  Energy  Activity 
Impact  Fund  such  sums  not  to  exceed  $135,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  and  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(f)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  each 
state  receiving  any  grant  undar  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
alloeate  all  or  a  portion  ot  such  grant  to  any 
local  government  thereof  which  has  suffered 
or  may  suffer  net  adverse  Impacts  resulting 
from  ooastal  energy  activities  and  such  aUo- 
cation  shall  be  on  a  basis  which  Is  propor- 
tional to  the  extent  of  suCh  net  adverse  im- 
pact. In  addition,  any  ooastal  state  may.  for 
the  piupoee  of  carrying  out  the  provtslons 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  aUocate  all  or  a 
portion  of  any  grant  received  to  (1)  any 
areawlde  agency  designated  under  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  (2)  any 
regional  agency,  or  (3)  any  Interstate 
agency.  No  provision  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  relieve  a  state  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  insuring  that  any  funds  so 
allocated  to  any  local  government  or  any 
other  agency  shall  be  applied  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  such  subsection. 

"(g)  No  coastal  state  is  eligible  to  receive 
any  payment  under  subsection  (a)  of  thLs 
section,  or  any  grant  imder  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  unless  such  state — 

"(1)  is  receiving  a  program  development 
grant  under  section  306  of  this  title  or.  is 
making  satisfactory  progress,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  toward  the  development 
of  a  ooastal  £one  management  program,  or 
has  such  a  program  ai^roved  pursuant  to 
section  306  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of,  and  has  provided  adequate  assurance  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  proceeds  of  any  such 
payment  or  grant  win  be  tised  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  coastal  zone  man- 
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agemeut  program  Ueiu^i  developed  Ij.v  it.  cr 
with  it8  approved  protC'^ui.  ooasUtent  witti 
Che  goaU  aod  objectlveo  of  Uiis  title. 

•■»*TE«ST*TK  COO«DIKATION  GRANTS  TC>  STATES 

•  Src.  309.  (ft)  The  st«te!»  are  encouraged  to 
give  high  priority  dp  to  coordinating  8tAt« 
coitstai  zone  planning.  pollcle<(.  and  programs 
lu  contiguous  interstate  areas,  and  (2)  to 
.^t\:dylng,  planning,  and  or  implemeatlng 
I'ulrted  coastal  zone  policies  in  such  areas.. 
Tlie  states  may  condiict  stich  coordlnatlo;.. 
.-tudy,  planning.  and  implementatlou 
rhrongh  Interstate  agreement  or  compact 
The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  muke  annual 
^ran*.s  to  the  coastal  stares,  not  to  exceed 
yO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  coordina- 
tion, study,  planning,  or  Implementation,  it 
the  Secretary  finds  tliat  each  coastal  stnte 
leceiving  a  grant  under  this  .section  7.111  us*- 
such  grants  for  purpo(*es  consistent  -^-Ith  the 
provii.;oi.s  of  sections  305  and  306  of  th-..^ 
citle- 

•  (  Si  The  coi-ser.t  of  the  Congress  is  hcreh . 
t;iveu  to  t*o  or  more  sta'.ea  to  negotiate  and 
cuter  into  agreemen's  cr  compacts,  not  In 
confab :  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for  (1)  developing  and  adnnnlster- 
Ing  i.-oofdinated  coastal  zone  plnnnli.^.  poli- 
cies, .ivi  ptograr.-.s.  pursuant  to  sections  305 
unci  306  of  thi.s  title,  and  i2)  estubli.'^hln- 
such .  agencies.  Joint  or  olher'vl.^e.  as  the 
-state-*  may  deem  dealrab'.e  for  making;  ef- 
lective  such  agre---n.enti,  a-iU  compacts.  Sf.ili 
agreements  or  compacts  ahull  be  hlr.cUnt;  aud 
ooligatory  upon  any  sta'e  or  party  thereto 
without  further  approval  hy  Cou.irfs.-i. 

••<c)  Each  executive  instrumentality  whlcii 
13  established  by  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  pitriuant  to  this  section  is  en- 
couraged t^  e«.tabU.sli  a  Federal-State  cou- 
sultation  procedure  for  the  Identification, 
examination,  and  cooperative  resolution  of 
mutual  problems  witli  respect  to  the  marine 
and  coaatal  areas  which  affect,  directly  or 
mdirectly.  the  applicable  coastal  zon«.  The 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inleiior,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Enviionmental 
Quality,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, or  th«ir  designated  representatives,  aie 
authorized  and  directed  to  partlclpat«  ex 
officio  on.  behalf  of  the  Federal  aovernment, 
whencTor  any  such  Federal -State  consulta- 
tion la  rttquested  by  such  an  Instrumentality. 

"(d)  Prior  to  establishment  of  an  inter- 
state agrMment  or  compact  pursuant  to  tlila 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  multistate  instrumentality  or  to 
a  group  of  states  for  the  ptupoee  of  creating 
temporary  ad  hoc  planning  and  coordinating 
entitles  to — 

"(1)  coordinate  state  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning, policies,  and  programs  in  contiguous 
interstate  aretes; 

"(2)  study,  plan,  and  or  implement  unified 
coastal  zone  pi.>licie!»  in  such  interstate  areas; 
and 

■•(3(  provide  a  vehicle  for  conuniuiicatioii 
with  Federal  officials  witli  regard  to  Federal 
activities  affecting  the  coastal  zone  of  such 
Interstate  areas. 

The  amount  of  euch  grants  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  creating  and 
msUntainlng  such  an  entity.  The  Federal 
offlclal-i  specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  or  their  designated  representatives, 
tire  authorized  and  directed  to  participate 
ex  ofBcio  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, u{>on  the  request  of  the  parties  to 
such  ad  hoc  planning  and  coordinating 
entitles.  This  subsection  shall  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  five-year  period  beginning  on 
t) f  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"i-O.VSr.VI.    RrSE.^KCH    ano   teciinu.^l 
ASSIST  AJTCi; 

■  Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
.T  program  of  research,  study,  and  training 
:o  support  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion u'  itAte  coastal  70i.e  management  pro- 


grams. Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  esecutlre  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  assist  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  his  written  request,  on  a  relm- 
bursabl*  basis  or  otherwise.  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Including  the 
furnishing  of  information  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law.  the  transfer  of  personnel  with 
tiielr  coiL-ient  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
position  and  rating,  and  in  the  actual  con- 
duct of  any  such  research,  study,  and  train- 
ing so  long  a^  such  activity  does  not  inter- 
fere v.jth  the  performance  of  the  primarv 
duties  of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. The  Secretary  niny  enter  into 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  with  suit- 
able individuals,  business  entities,  and  other 
institutions  or  organizations  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  makj  the  results 
of  research  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion a\  Pliable  to  any  Interested  person.  Tlie 
Secretary  sho^l  include.  In  tlie  annual  report 
prepa.ed  and  submitted  pui-suant  to  this 
title,  a  sunuiiaiy  and  evaluation  of  the  re< 
searcii,  study,  and  iraiatiig  conducted  viuder 
thi.s  .section. 

••«bi  Tiie  Secretary  is  authorised  to  make 
vip  to  an  80  per  centum  grant  to  any  coastal 
itafe  to  assist  sucli  state  in  developing  its 
own  capability  for  carrying  out  short-term 
reseaicii.  studies,  and  LraUiing  required  la 
.support  of  coastal  zone  mauageiueni. 

•■(i'mIi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

■•(Ai  undertake  a  comprehensive  :eview  of 
all  at<pects  of  liie  shellfish  Industry  iiicludUig 
':nv  I.e.  liuuted  to  the  harvesilnu,  pructssslng 
and  iraiLsportation  of  shelltish; 

■  iB)  evaluate  the  Impact  of  Federal  legis- 
lation attecting  water  quitUty  i>n  the  shell- 
iLsh  iiidiistr.s ; 

■^Ci  examuie  at.d  eNMlunie  metliods  of 
preserving  and  upgrading  areas  which  would 
i^e  suitable  for  the  hart-esting  of  shellfi.sh.  Ui- 
cluding  the  improvement  of  water  quality  in 
areas  not  presently  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion ui  Aholes<ime  shelltish  and  otiier  sea- 
food. 

"lUi  evaluate  existing  and  pending  bac- 
teriological standards,  pesticide  standards. 
and  toxic  metal  guidelines  which  may  be 
utilized  to  determine  the  wholesomencss  of 
eheimsh,  and 

"{E)  evaluate  the  etfecii- ent^s  of  t:.e  in- 
t.onai  shellfish  sanitation  program. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  required  to 
be  undertaken  by  it  under  paragraph  (1)  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  he  may  deem  necessary,  uot  later 
than  June  30.  1077. 

"<d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  no  Federal  agency  shall  promulgate 
any  additional  regulations  affecting  the  har- 
vesting, processing,  or  transportation  of 
shellfish  In  Interstate  bonunerce.  unless  an 
emergency  occurs  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, before  the  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  tiie  report  required  under  subsection  (c) 
(2i.-'. 

(18»  Section  313  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
:'a*-ed  by  paragraph  (16)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  (A)  Inserting  the  words  "or  pay- 
ments" after  the  word  "grant '  wherever  the 
word  "grant"  appears;  (B)  Inserting  ",  for  up 
to  three  years  after  the  termination  of  any 
~ran»  or  payment  program  under  this  title," 
after  the  word  "access"  In  subsection  (b( 
therer.f;  and  (C»  Inserting  the  words  "or 
paid"  after  'granted'  In  subsection  (b) 
therei-.' 

(19)  Settion  316  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (18)  of  this  Act)  l.s 
amended  by  (A)  inserting  "aj«d  arACU  ac- 
rrss"  immediately  after  '■estuabiw*  sancttt- 
.KZiEs"  in  the  section  heading  thereof:  (B) 
deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof;  (C)  in- 
serting ••(a)"  Immediately  before  "The  Sec- 
retary' In  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and  (D) 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"lb I    T'.iB   Secretary,    la    aceordaiue    with 


riJes  and  regulations  promulgated  by  Mm.  is 
authorized  to  make  available  to  a  coastal 
state  grants  of  up  to  50  per  centtun  of  the 
costs  of  acquisition  of  access  to  public 
beaches  and  other  public  coastal  areas  of 
environmental,  recreational,  historical,  es- 
thetic, ecological  and  cultural  value.". 

(20)  Section  31S(a)  of  such  Act  (as  rede.^- 
ignated  by  paragraph  (16)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  (A)  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subdivision  (8)  thereof  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon;  (B)  redesignating  subidlvislon 
(9)  aa  subdivision  (11);  and  (C)  Inserting 
after  subdivision  (8)  the  following  two  ne» 
subdivisions:  "(9)  a  general  description  of 
the  economic,  environmental,  and  social  Im- 
pacts of  energy  activity  affecting  the  coastal 
Mue;  ( 10)  a  description  and  evaluation  of 
inter.-aate  and  regional  planning  mechanisms 
developed   by   the  coastal  states;    and". 

i2ii  Section  315  of  such  Act  (16  VS.C 
l4G4i  is  redesignated  as  section  320  and 
unieuded  to  read  as  follows: 

■  At  THORIZATION  FOB  APPSOPrjATIONS 

"Six.  320.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated— 

•  1 1  1  the  sum  of  824,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vcar  ending  September  30.  1977,  and  $24,000,- 
ooo  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  lor  grants  under  section  306  of  this 
title  t'l  remain  available  imtll  expended; 

(2)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
U'T  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  under  section  306  of  this  title,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended; 

■■i3)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  55,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  ttnder  section  309  of  this  title,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended; 

"(4)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  310(a)  of 
this  title,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"(5)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977. 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
financial  assistance  tmder  section  310(b) 
of  this  title,  to  remain  available  imtil 
expended; 

"(6)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $6,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessarj', 
for  grants  under  section  315(a)  of  this  title, 
to  remain  available  until  expended;  and 

"(7)  such  svuns,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septeml>er  30,  1977, 
and  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
grants  under  section  315(b)  of  this  title,  to 
remain  available  until  exi>ended. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977.  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  necessary. 
for  administrative  expenses  Incident  to  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

"(C)  No  Federal  funds  received  by  a  state 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  state's  share  of  the 
costs  of  a  program  or  project  authorized 
under  this  title.". 

(22)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  section  317  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (16)  of  this  Acti 
the  following  new  section.s : 

"UMrrATIONS 

SiC.  318.  Nothing  in  this  title  shan  he 
construed  to  authorize  or  direct  the  Secretary 
or  any  other  Federal  official  to  intercede  in 
any  state  land  or  water  use  decision  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  the  siting  of  energy 
faollltte''.   as   a  prereqti'site   to   suoli   «'afe-i 
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ellglblUtr  for  9«iitB  or 
imder  tlila  ttti*. 
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"Sac.  310.  (a)  Tli»  Baontary  li  Mribarlwd, 
In  aooordanoe  irlfh  matb,  ndM  M  ta*  Hwll 
prescribe,  to  make  eommttaiMtts  to  timmn- 
tee  and  to  gaMsnatea  tbe  paymnts  of  In- 
terest on  and  the  principal  iMdano*  of  JaaoOa 
or  other  evldenow  of  IndobtodiMM  tanied  Iqr 
a  coastal  state  or  unit  of  g&aenl  pnrpow 
local  government  for  the  puipooeo  qiecifled 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  aeotton. 

"(b)  A  bond  or  other  evidanoe  of  indebted- 
ness may  be  guaranteed  under  ttala  section 
only  U  it  is  issuod  by  a  ooastm  stats  or  unit 
of  general  purpoae  local  government  for  tba 
purpose  of  obtaining  revenues  which  are  to 
be  used  to  provide  public  servloeo  and  pubUo 
facilities  which  are  made  necessary  by  outer 
Continental  Shelf  energy  activities. 

"(c)  Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness guaranteed  iinder  tliis  section  shall  ba 
guaranteed  on  such  terms  and  eoadlt.ionw  as 
the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe,  except  tbat— 

"(1)  no  gtiarantee  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Secretiu7  determines  that  the  issuer 
ot  the  evidence  of  indebtedness  would  not 
be  able  to  borrow  sufficient  revenues  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  without  the 
guarantee; 

"(2)  the  guarantees  shall  imyvide  for  cobi- 
plete  amortization  of  the  indebtedness  with- 
in a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  yean: 

"(3)  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
the  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed 
under  this  section  on  behalf  of  a  coaatal  state 
or  a  imlt  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  may 
not  exceed  gSO.OOCOOO; 

"(4)  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  all 
the  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed 
under  this  section  and  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  may  not  exceed  $300,000/100; 

"(6)  no  guarantee  shall  be  made  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  will — 

"(A)  be  issued  only  to  investors  approved 
by.  or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary,  or.  If  an  offering  to  the  public 
is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  bear  interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary: 

"(C)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(D)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  se- 
curity Interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  the  approval  of  tlM  Seoretary  of  the 
Treasury  shaU  be  reqtiired  with  respect  to 
any  guarantee  made  under  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
waive  this  requirement  with  reelect  to  the 
issuing  of  any  such  obligation  when  he  de- 
termines that  such  Issuing  does  not  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  market  for  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Psderal  Government- 
guaranteed  securities; 

"(7)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance  that  tba  Issuer  of 
the  evidence  of  Indebtedness  will  be  able 
to  make  the  payments  of  the  principal  of 
and  interest  on  such  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness; and 

"(8)  no  guarantee  shall  be  made  after 
September  30.  1981. 

"(d)(1)  Prior  to  the  time  when  the  first 
bono  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  is 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  the  proposed  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness win  be  guaranteed  under  this  section. 
For  at  least  thirty  days  following  such  pub- 
lication, the  secretary  shall  receive,  and 
give  consideration  to,  comments  from  the 
public  concerning  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Following  this  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  R^^lster  a  final 


which 

wfll  IM 
Hm  Inttlal 
tUaaeotlon  may  not 
be  oondneted  tmMI  thirty  days  after  tb»  final 
list  oC  tsnna  and  eoodtttaas  Is  ptibuabed. 

"(S)  mar  to  maldBg  any  amendment  to 
awdi  final  list  of  terms  and  condltlona.  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  suOh  amendment  in 
the  VMual  Bister  and  receive,  and  give 
consideration  to,  comnwnts  fiom  the  public 
for  at  least  thirty  days  f oUowlng  such  pub- 
lication. PoUowing  this  period,  the  Secretary 
shan  publish  in  the  Fsdnal  Begister  the 
final  form  of  the  amendment,  and  such 
amendment  shall  not  become  effective  until 
thirty  days  after  this  publication. 

"(e)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  guarantees  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  principal,  interest,  and  any  re- 
demption iMemiums.  Any  such  guarantee 
made  by  the  Secretary  shaU  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  ellglbUity  of  the  obligation 
Involved  for  such  guarantee,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  any  guarantee  so  made  shall  be  incon- 
testable in  the  hands  of  a  holder  of  the 
guaranteed  obligation. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  fee  in  connection  with  guarantees 
made  under  this  section.  This  fee  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates to  be  necessary  to  cover  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  carrying  out  this  section. 
Fsee  collected  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  revolving  fiuid  established 
under  subsection  (1). 

"(g)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  guar- 
anteed under  this  section,  the  Interest  pay- 
nwnt  paid  on  such  obligation  and  received 
by  the  purchaser  there<rf  (or  his  successor  In 
interest)  sliaU  be  Included  in  gross  income 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(h)(1)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as 
a  result  of  any  guarantee  made  under  this 
section  ShaU  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
funds  which  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  subsection  (i) 
or  from  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  deposited  in  such  re- 
volving fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (i)  (2) . 

"(2)  If  there  U  a  default  by  a  coastal  state 
or  unit  of  general  purpose  local  government 
in  any  payment  of  principal  or  Interest  due 
under  a  tMmd  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under 
ttiim  aectlon.  any  holder  of  such  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  may  demand  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  tu^aid  inter- 
est on  and  the  unpaid  principal  of  such  obli- 
gation as  they  become  due.  The  Secretary, 
after  investigating  the  facts  presented  by 
the  holder.  shaU  pay  to  the  holder  the 
amount  which  is  due  him,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  there  was  no  default  by  the 
coastal  state  or  unit  of  general  purpose  local 
government  or  that  such  default  has  been 
remedied.  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  payment 
under  this  paragraph,  the  United  States  shall 
have  a  rl^t  of  reimbursement  against  the 
coastal  state  or  unit  of  general  purpose  local 
government  for  which  the  payment  was  made 
for  the  amount  of  such  payment  plus  interest 
at  the  prevailing  ctirrent  rate  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  If  any  revenue  becomes 
due  to  such  coastal  state  or  luUt  of  general 
piupoee  local  government  under  section  808 
(a)  of  this  Utle.  the  Secretary  shall,  in  Ueu 
of  paying  such  coastal  state  or  unit  of  general 
purpoes  local  government  such  revenue,  de- 
posit such  revenue  in  the  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (1)  until  the  right 
of  reimbursement  has  been  satisfied. 

"(8)  The  Att(»ney  General  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  take  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  any  right  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  Issuance  of  any  g^uarantee  luider  this 
section.  Any  sum  recovered  pursuant  to  this 


paragraph  shaU  be  paid  Into  the  revolving 
fuBdeatablUiedbynibaeetlan  (1). 

"(iXl)  The  Beeretary  shan  ertaWleh  a 
rerOMiic  fond  to  provide  Cor  the  tlmfdy  pay- 
ment at  any  UaMUty  Ineanad  as  a  result  of 
guarantoea  made  under  this  aectlon.  for  the 
payment  of  ooats  of  admlnlsfeeilng  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  the  payment  of  obUgattons  is- 
sued to  the  Secretary  at  the  Treaaory  under 
paragn4>h  (2)  of  this  snbaectlon  TUs  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  comprised  of — 

"(A)  receipts  from  fees  collected  under 
this  section; 

"(B)  recoveries  under  security,  subroga- 
tion, and  other  rigihts; 

"(C)  reimbursements,  interest  income,  and 
any  other  receipts  obtained  in  connection 
with  guarantees  made  under  this  section; 

"(D)  proceeds  of  the  obligations  issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsectioa:  and 

"  (E)  such  sums  as  may  be  ^^roprlated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Pimds  In  the  revolving  fund  not  currently 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall 
be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in  obligatioDs 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  guaranteed  thereby  or 
In  obligations,  participation,  or  otlier  in- 
Etnunents  which  are  lawful  Investments  for 
fiduciary,  trust,  or  pubUc  funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  tills  section, 
issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts.  The  obligations  issued  imder  this 
paragraph  shall  have  such  maturities  and 
bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  shaU  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  obligation  so  Issued,  and  for  that  ptu-- 
pose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  security  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  purchases  of  the  obliga- 
tions hereunder.  Proceeds  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  trom  the  issuance  of  oUigatlons 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  revolving  fund  established  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  revolving  ftuid  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(4)  Funds  may  be  obligated  for  ptu^Mses 
stated  in  subsection  (1)  only  to  XSm  extent 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"  ( J )  No  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  section 
unless  the  issuer  of  the  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness and  the  person  holding  the  note 
with  respect  to  such  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness permit  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
audit,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes,  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  such  Issuer  and  holder 
which  relate  to  such  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness. The  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
accounts,  reports,  files,  and  other  records  of 
such  Issuer  and  such  holder  Insofar  as  any 
such  record  pertains  to  financial  transactions 
relating  to  the  evidence  of  indebtedness 
guaranteed  under  this  section. 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'unit  of  general  purpose  local  government' 
shall  mean  any  city,  county,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  coastal  state,  if  such 
general  purpose  political  subdivision  pos- 
sesses taxing  powers  and  has  re^Mnsibility 
for  providing  public  facilities  or  public  serv- 
ices to  the  community,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  authority  to  malce  guar- 
antees or  commitments  to  gtiarantee  under 
tms  section  shall  be  effective  only  to  the  ex- 
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tent  provided  In  appropriation  AcU  enactAd 
aft«r  the  d»te  of  enaetment  of  tills  aeotton." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Mattoaal 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlntotratlon  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Coastal  S^ooe 
Management  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Such  Associate  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  a  qualified  Individual  who  Is. 
bv  reason  of  background  and  experience,  ea- 
pecially  qualified  to  direct  the  Implementa- 
tion aud  administration  of  this  Act.  Such 
A-ii-ociate  Administrator  shall  be  compensat- 
ed at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates 
.5U.S.C.  6316). 

ib»  Section  5316  or  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph 

••(135)  Associate  Administrator  for  Coastal 
7oi\»  Management.  National  Oceanic  anct 
.V-mospherlc  Administration.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
.strued  to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  .section  307  of  the  Coas'al 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  v.•o.^  read  the  thhd  time, 
and  passed. 

Tlie  title  ua.-;  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'To  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and  assist 
the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan  for, 
manage,  and  control  the  Impact  of  ea- 
ergy  resource  development  and  produc- 
tion which  affects  the  coastal  zone,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
uble. 

A  similar  House  bill  -H.R  3981'  wa.5 
laid  on  the  table. 


the  Senate  CSiamber  and  did  not  receive 
word  of  lite  eaU  and  missed  the  vote.  Had 

I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  {H.R.  3981)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  waj>  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  510) 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood, 
I>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices," requests  a  conference  with  the 
Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mi-. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Mondale.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Durkin, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Lax  alt 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BErVTIJ.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  95  relating  to  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 

;^)ortunlty  Act  on  March  9,  1976.  I  was  at 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mis.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  11481)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1977  for 
certam  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  Ls  on  Uie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sttllivan). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN"    THE  CO.MMITTti:  OF   tUT.    VMiOLE 

.Accoidingly  the  House  resolved  itsell 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  11481"  with 
Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  fli-st  read- 
ii'.g  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Stn.- 
LivAN)  will  be  i-ecognlzed  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskeyi  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan >. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  11481. 

Before  I  call  on  Mr.  Downing  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  bill,  permit 
me  to  make  a  few  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine. 

Our  great  Nation  Is  today  the  world's 
greatest  trading  nation.  Our  foreign 
trade  has  grown  from  about  $20  billion 
in  1960,  to  the  current  level  of  about  $200 
billion.  However,  It  would  appear  to  be 
the  Communist  bloc  nations  whose  ships 
are  capturing  an  ever  increasing  amount 
of  our  foreign  trade.  Today,  Communist 
merchant  vessels  represent  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  world  fleet,  whUe  the  United 
States  has  about  4  percent.  Since  World 
War  n,  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
from  23d  to  8th  place  in  the  world's 
fleets.  In  this  connection,  this  past  sum- 
mer I  visited  the  major  ports  of  North- 
ern Europe.  In  examining  the  shipping 
in  these  great  ports,  I  discovered  some 
15  or  more  large  modern  cargo  vessels 
under  the  Russian  flag.  To  my  siu'prlse, 
I  also  discovered  approximately  the  same 
number  of  vessels  under  the  Red  Chinese 
flag.  In  all  this  time.  I  did  not  run  across 
one  U.S.-flag  vessel. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  our  great 
U.S.-flag  contalnerships  sene  these 
ports,  but  in  the  2-week  period  I  was  In- 
%estigatlng  Uie  shipping  in  these  ports.  I 
did  not  .see  any  U.S.-flag  vessel,  but  num- 
bers of  merchant  vessels  under  the  Com- 
munist flag.  Finally,  in  the  port  of  Rot- 
terdam. I  saw  a  sea -land  feeder  vessel. 
which  is  used  to  cari->-  containers  be- 
tween Rotterdam  and  England  and  was 
at  lea.-it  25  yeai-s  old.  Tills  situation  is 


sj'mptomatic  of  the  world  maritime 
situation  as  regards  the  UJS.-flag  and  the 
flag  of  the  Communist  countries,  espe- 
cially Russia.  We  are  faced  with  a 
dwindling  U.S.-flag  presence  on  the  high 
.seas  and  the  fact  that  several  years  from 
now  the  U-S.-shipyards  will  be  virtually 
without  construction  projects,  since 
there  are  no  contracts  being  put  in  the 
shipyards'  order  books  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  a  very  serious  situation  that 
is  currently  being  examined  in  depth  by 
my  committee.  H.R.  11481  will  not  solve 
this  problem  but  it  will  at  least  help  us 
hold  the  line. 

The  Maritime  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Is  the  Agency 
chaiKcd  by  the  Congress  with  promoting 
the  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine.  The 
tund«  to  be  authorized  by  HJl.  11481 
would  permit  that  Agency  to  continue 
these  promotional  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  HJl.  11481. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  11481  is  to  author- 
ize flscal  year  1977  appropriations  in 
the  total  amount  of  $445,041,000  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Of  this  amount, 
$403,721,000  is  allocated  for  operating- 
differential  subsidy;  $19,500,000  for  re- 
search and  development;  $4,560,000  for 
Reserve  fleet  expenses;  $13,260,000  for 
maritime  training  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.; 
and  $4  million  for  financial  assistance  to 
the  State  maritime  schools. 

Tlie  total  amount  to  be  authorized  by 
the  bill— $445,041,000,  is  $98,986,000  less 
tlian  tlie  amount  authorized  last  year  for 
these  programs  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  recognize  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine,  who  will  comment  on  ths 
particular  provisions  of  H.R.  11481. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downinc>,  who  wUl 
comment  on  the  particular  provisions  of 
H.R.  11481. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  Join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  urging  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  how  disappointed  I  am 
that  our  very  able  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
will  not  seek  reelection  next  jrear. 

Slie  is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  legislators  in  this  body.  She 
is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  and 
fairest  chairmen  with  whom  I  have  ever 
served.  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
woman would  reconsider  and  come  back 
next  year,  Iwt  if  she  does  not,  I  hope  that 
she  has  many,  many  years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Chairman  Sullivan 
has  mentioned,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  flscal  year 
1977  for  the  following  activities  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  operating  subsidy, 
the  research  and  development  program, 
tlie  National  Defense  Reserve  fleet,  and 
maritime  training  at  the  Federal  Marine 
-Academy  and  State  maritime  schools. 
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With  respect  to  operating  subsidy,  the 
committee  favorably  reported  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  of  $40S.721,0M. 
This  amount  represents  an  incre—  of 
S87.8  million  over  flscal  year  1978  irtiieh 
results  from:  First,  $15.3  mllUon  to  fond 
the  increased  operation  of  ships  added 
to  the  fleet  in  1976,  and  the  addlthm  of 
9  ships  in  1977;  second,  $22.8  million  for 
cost  escalation;  third,  $20.9  million  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  base  for 
sub.'^idizable  wage  costs  in  flscal  year 
1977;  and  fourth,  $28.8  million  for  the 
acceleration  of  prior  year  payments. 

The  requested  funds  would  be  used  for 
the  subsidized  operation  of  UJ3.-flag 
i^assenger,  general  cargo,  and  bulk  cargo 
vessels  in  international  trade  as  follows: 

The  $25.5  million  would  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  six  remaining  ni3.-flag 
passenger  and  passenger/ cargo  vessds; 

The  $48.5  million  would  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  45  U.S.-flag  bulk  carriers 
in  worldwide  trade : 

Tlie  $232.7  million  would  be  used  for 
the  operation  of  178  U.S.-flag  general 
cargo  vessels  to  be  operated  on  23  es- 
.sential  trade  routes;  and 

The  balance,  $97  million,  would  be  used 
for  the  pa3mient  of  prior  year  obligations. 

With  respect  to  research  and  devekv- 
ment  activities,  the  committee  favorably 
reported  the  Administration's  request  of 
$19,500,000.  This  amount  represents  an 
increase  of  $7.5  million  from  the  previous 
year.  However,  the  program  would  con- 
tinue at  about  the  same  level,  as  last  year 
the  $12  million  appropriated  was  sup- 
plemented by  $7.8  million  carried  for- 
ward from  previous  years.  The  program 
will  continue  to  find  ways  to  make  the 
UJS.  merchant  marine  and  the  UJ3.  ship- 
building industry  more  efficient  and 
competitive,  projects  are  directed  to- 
ward the  develc^ment  of  Information 
and  technology  which  will  aid  In  re- 
ducing construction  costs,  (derating 
costs,  and  Government  sitbsidies  for  ship 
fonstructlon  and  operation. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet,  the  committee  favoraldy 
reported  the  Administration's  reouest  of 
$4,560,000.  This  amoimt  represents  aa 
increase  of  $318,000  over  the  previous 
year. 

As  the  Members  vsoll  recall,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  maintains  a  so- 
called  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  of 
ships  in  three  anchorages  In  the  United 
States.  The  objective  of  the  program  Is 
to  maintain  viable  ships  tmder  in-eserva- 
tion  In  this  fleet  to  supplemoit  the  ac- 
tive fleet  in  times  or  war  or  national 
emergency.  The  requested  ftmds  would 
be  used  for  the  continued  preservation 
of  273  ships  in  tlie  three  reserve  fleet 
Mtes.  as  well  as  vessels  scheduled  for 
scrapping. 

With  respect  to  maritime  training  at 
the  Federal  Academy,  the  committee  fa- 
vorably reported  the  Administration's 
request  of  $13,260,000  for  the  Merchant 
Marine  Acadmy  at  Kings  Point.  N.Y. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $1,760,000  over  the 
ijrevious  year. 

The  Maritime  Administration  operates 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  where  U.S.  citizens 
are  trained  to  become  merchant  marine 
officers.  These  funds  would  be  used  for 
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the  continiied  operatlim  ct  the  academy 
aiul  support  the  modernization  of  the 
S^ytu-iOd  faculty. 

"WiVti  reqpect  to  flnancial  assistance  to 
the  State  marine  schools,  the  Mealtime 
Administration  supervises  the  Govern- 
ment grants  and  student  aid  given  to 
the  six  State  marine  schools,  where  UJS. 
citizens  are  trained  to  become  moYShant 
marine  ofBcers.  In  this  regard,  the  Ad- 
ministration requested  $3,741,000  fmr  fls- 
cal year  1977 — a  decrease  of  $967,000 
fran  1976.  The  committee  amended  sec- 
tion 1(e),  increasing  this  amoimt  by 
$259,000,  to  $4  million,  with  the  imder- 
standlng  that  such  increased  funds 
would  be  used  to  upgrade  the  habltabllity 
standards  of  the  training  vessels  on  loan 
to  each  school  from  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  H.R.  11481  contains  a 
sectlcm  2  that  would  authorize  addi- 
tional supplemental  amounts  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  the  activities  specified  in 
section  1  of  the  bill,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary for  Increases  in  salaries,  pay,  re- 
tirement, other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  for  imcontroUable 
cost  increases  in  public  utilities,  food 
service,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Academy.  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  avoid  amending  the  fiscal  year 
1977  Authorization  Act,  if  supplemental 
appropriations  for  1977  are  sought  for 
this  purpose.  The  committee  favorably 
reported  section  2  of  HJl.  11481. 

HJl.  11481,  as  amended,  was  reported 
unanimously'  by  voice  vote  and  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  very  vital  leglslatkm. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNINa  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
Interested  In  the  $403.7  mlDlan  for  the 
operating  differential  subsidy,  and  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  could  kindly 
tell  us  what  the  wage  is  and  what  sub- 
sidy Uxoae  who  pay  the  wage  would  get? 

Mr.  DOWNXNO  of  Virginia.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  dellfi^ted  to  have  this 
owortunity  to  respond  because  last  year 
I  noticed  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  listened  In- 
tently and  finally,  after  a  great  deal  of 
deliberation,  cast  her  vote  against  this 
bill.  That  hurt  me  very  deeply. 

Our  ships  are  forced  to  compete  on  tlie 
high  seas  with  foreign  ships  whose  crew- 
men are  paid  less  than  what  our  Ameri- 
can crewmen  are  paid  and  who  have 
lower  costs  of  operation. 

Mra.  FENWICK.  What  is  that  differ- 
ence? What  is  the  cost  of  the  wage  for 
the  fcM'eign  seamen  as  c<Hnpared  to  ours? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  an  exact  figure  to 
the  gentlewoman.  I  am  told  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  operating  differential  subsidy 
goes  for  wages. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  What  do  American 
seamen  get  in  the  way  of  a  wage? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  American  seaman  gets  a  pretty 
good  wage  overall.  It  depends  on  what 
grade  he  is. 

I  do  not  have  exact  figures  on  that. 


but  I  am  told  that  the  wate  levd  nins 
fr(Hn  about  $5,000  a  year  for  an  ordinary 
seaman  to  more  than  $30,000  for  the 
master  of  one  of  our  best  ships. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  And  that  compares  to 
what  In  other  shipping? 

Mr.  DOWMINO  of  Virginia.  It  is  hard 
to  estimate  because  their  wages  fiuctuate 
by  crew. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
understanding  is  that  the  average  is 
about  $12,000  per  man  per  year,  so  that 
if  one  of  our  seamen  were  earning  $20.- 
000.  on  the  average  the  foreign  seaman 
would  be  paid  roughly  $8,000. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  That  is 
about  right.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  we  voted  a  year  ago  on  the  au- 
thorization bill,  the  committee  pointed 
out  at  that  time  that  extensive  oversight 
hearings  cm  the  activities  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  would  be  held  in  the 
immediate  future  which  would  "deter- 
mine whether  the  basic  premises  under- 
lying the  program  would  be  valid  today." 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  tlie  sub- 
committee will  advise  the  House  as  to 
what  progress  he  has  made  on  the  hear- 
ings and  whether  or  not  he  has  recom- 
mendations made  as  yet  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  <v>por- 
tonlty  to  respond  to  this,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  bringing  it  up. 

Hie  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
directed  me  to  conduct  extensive  over- 
sight hearings,  and  my  subcommittee  has 
been  doing  that  now  since  last  June.  We 
are  presently  holding  hearings  on  op- 
erating differential  subsidy,  and  we  vrill 
continue  on  this  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
We  will  also  consider  the  title  XI  pro- 
gram, and  certain  tax  issues.  We  hope  to 
conclude  these  hearings  in  another  3 
months. 

They  are  extensive  hearings.  We  have 
gone  into  the  matter  In  dQ>th,  and  we 
hope  to  present  a  ccnnpr^ensive.  detailed 
report  to  this  House  in  about  3  months 
from  now. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Ml-.  Chaii-man,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  interim  conclu- 
sicms  concerning  this?  Obviously  there  is 
a  complicated  set  of  inteiTelated  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  national  secui-ity.  to 
cost,  and  to  the  economic  viability  of 
American  industries,  and  so  forth. 

Ai-e  there  any  inteiim  conclusions  and 
advice  the  gentleman  could  give  tlie 
House  at  this  time  as  to  what  the  hear- 
ings are  developing? 

Mr.  DOWNING  Of  Vii-giiiia.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  we  are  considering  the  problem  in 
depth,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  includ- 
ing shipyards  and  the  status  of  U.S. -flag 
.ships.  We  have  gone  into  the  matter  of 
national  security,  and  we  find  that  our 
present  merchant  marine  Is  only  margi- 
nally adequate,  if  that,  to  defend  and 
serve  this  country  in  time  of  natioi^al 
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need.  The  same  thing  holds  true  for  ship- 
yards. 

That  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
committee  greatly. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
jiist  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  per- 
plexed as  to  how  to  vote  on  this  matter 
now,  because  I  had  hoped  that  the  hear- 
ings would  have  been  completed  and  the 
recommendations  would  have  been  made. 

I  voted  for  thus  proposal  a  year  ago  and 
hoped  that  the  next  time  it  came  up  we 
would  have  some  new  guidance.  I  may  be 
inclined  this  time  around  to  vote  "no  ' 
until  we  get  this  infonnation. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
wiU  vote  "yes,"  and  that  he  will  give  me 
3  months  to  complete  this  report.  The 
Members  wanted  me  to  go  into  this  in 
depth,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  the  committee  lia.s 
gone  into  it  in  depth. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ihank 
the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  VMrginia.  I  yield  ;o 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  observation  for 
the  consideration  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Macuire*  that  if  he 
wants  to  see  U.S.  ships  and  .ships  sailing 
under  the  U.S.  flag  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  then  his  negative  vote  would  be 
a  vote  against  our  ships  at  sea  because 
each  year  some  of  these  maritime  sub- 
sidles  have  been  going  down.  They  fluc- 
tuate according  to  the  corresponding 
costs  of  the  foreign-flag  competition.  If 
we  should  eliminate  these  subsidies,  then 
our  U.S.-flag  vessels  would  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  lower  cost  foreign- 
flag  competition. 

The  only  reason  that  we  have  done 
this  all  these  years  is  because  of  the  great 
difference  in  operating  costs;  that  is.  in 
the  pay  and  the  cost  of  operating  a  ves- 
sel, as  between  U.S.-flag  vessels  and  our 
foreign-flag  competition. 

The  wages  of  the  crewmen  and  sea- 
men on  the  flag  vessels  of  other  coun- 
tries are  about  one-fourth  those  of  the 
wages  of  seamen  serving  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels.  If  we  expect  our  people  to  live 
under  our  standard  of  living,  then  we 
must  imderstand  that  they  have  to  make 
wages  according  to  the  living  standards 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOWNINQ  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan)  for  her  comments. 

I,  of  course,  very  much  share  those 
concerns.  My  only  point  would  be  that 
I  think  at  some  point  we  have  to  hold 
ourselves  to  some  kind  of  schedule  in 
terms  of  reevaluating  a  program  about 
which  very  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  over  a  period  of  time  as  to  whtther 
or  not  the  program  really  does  meet  our 
current  economic  and  security  needs  or 
whether  or  not  our  programs  should  be 
substantially  revised. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the 
answers  ai-e,  and  I  would  not  vote  "no" 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  myself  in  op- 


position to  the  objectives  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  is  tiying  to  serve 
here.  However,  I  simply  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  is  something  that 
.simply  must  be  reevaluated  soon  so  that 
we  can  have  current  guidance  with  re- 
spect to  what  these  progi-ams  are  to  be. 
However,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  ( Mrs.  Sulli- 
van' for  her  comments. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
ihe  gentleman  from  Californi.T. 

Mr.  MrCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
re>pon.se  to  the  question  from  the  gentle- 
man irom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguirei,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  joined  him  last 
vear  in  votuig  for  the  maritime  author- 
ization 01)  thp  condition  that  these  mari- 
time over.ii^ht  hearings  be  held. 

I  liiin.k  it  is  to  the  tremendous  credit 
of  llu'  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  <Mrs. 
SuLirvANi,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  tlie  Merchant  Marine, 
Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  that  we  have 
held  exhaustive  hearings  over  the  last  10 
months. 

Tlie  only  difficulty  we  had  in  reporting 
back  to  the  House  with  a  full  report  is 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
yet  heen  able  to  give  us  a  full  appraisal  of 
the  cornerstoac  of  what  the  gentleman 
asks  about,  which  is.  Wliat  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  U.S.  maritime  program  with 
respect  to  its  supplementary  assistance  to 
the  Navy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  anticipate  and  we 
liave  been  advised  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  preparing  a  joint  classifled 
briefing  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Sea 
Pow  er  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  for  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine.  When  we  get  that  and 
the  testimony  of  that  final  chapter  in  the 
oveisight  hearings,  I  would  anticipate 
that  we  would  be  back  to  the  House  with 
a  full  report,  probably  early  this  summer. 
That  is  the  assumption  on  which  I  have 
been  going. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  concur  with  his  statement. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the   gentlewoman   from   New   Jersey. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  take  it  that  there  is 
an  interest  in  our  Defense  Department  in 
this  program :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Definitely. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Therefore,  although 
we  might  think  that  the  average  wage 
of  the  U.S.  seaman,  at  $20,000,  is  rather 
well  subsidized,  nevertheless,  there  Is  a 
defense  interest  here  that  might  warrant 
such  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payer; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
that  there  has  been  a  definite  interest  in 
it  over  the  years. 

Por  many  years  the  merchant  marine 
has  been  called  the  fourth  arm  of  our 
national  defense;  and  in  my  opinion,  it 
still  is. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing),  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  has  covered  the  bulk  at 
what  I  might  have  added  on  behalf 
of  this  biU. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  tHJl. 
11481).  In  authorizing  almost  a  half 
billion  dollars  of  direct  subsidies  to  the 
American  shipping  and  shipbuilding  in- 
dustries, the  bill  basically  continues  the 
pi^ogram  which  began  with  the  passage 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and 
was  continued  by  the  1970  amendments 
to  that  act. 

Despite  severe  downturns  m  the  world 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries,  the 
1970  amendments  have  helped  the  U5. 
fleet  and  shipbuilding  industry  to  remain 
viable  and  to  move  to  meet  United  States 
national  defense  and  trade  requirements. 

While  at  the  present  time  17  percent 
of  the  world's  tanker  fleet  is  lying  idle 
and  out  of  work,  only  11  percent  of  the 
U.S.-flag  tanker  fleet  is  so  laid  up. 

The  successful  employment  of  our 
tanker  fleet  can  probably  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  1970  amendments  and  the 
operating  differential  subsidy  program. 

Likewise,  the  1970  amendments  have 
been  effective  in  upgrading  the  quality 
and  efiBciency  of  the  U.S.-flag  fleet.  Since 
1970  the  average  age  of  a  ship  in  the  U.S. 
fleet  has  declined  from  12  V^  years  to  lOlj 
years  in  age.  The  influx  of  modem,  high- 
productivity  ships  into  the  UJS.  fleet  has 
allowed  them  to  carry  more  cargo  in 
fewer  ships.  In  fact.  U.S.  flagships  in  the 
liner  trades  have  Increased  their  share 
of  U.S.  imports  and  exports  from  23  per- 
cent in  1970  to  29  percent  in  1975.  This 
additional  3.5  million  tons  of  cargo  was 
carried  in  fewer,  more  productive  ships. 
Pai-t  of  this  authorization  bill  is  for  the 
maritime  research  and  development 
program  and  I  think  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  should  know  that  the 
development  of  these  high-productivity 
ships  with  lower  operating  costs  and 
hence  lower  subsidy  requirements  is  the 
primary  goal  of  the  MARAD  research 
and  development  program  which  MARAD 
c(Hiducts  through  a  imioue  coBt-sharing 
system  with  industry.  Industry  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  these  activities 
has  Increased  from  zero  in  1970  to  99- 
proximately  35  percent  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  these  are 
the  only  facts  that  I  would  offer  to  sup- 
plement the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  )Mr.  Emery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  propose  is  probably 
the  only  controversial  portion  of  this 
legislation.  This  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  student  subflldiee  to  the  State 
maritime  activities  from  $600  a  year  to 
$1,200  a  year  per  student. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  im- 
portant for  several  reasons  which  will 
be  debated  at  the  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing the  5-minute  rule. 

I  might  say  that  there  are  State  schools 
in  6  States,  including  the  States  of  Maine, 
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Massachusetts,  Texas,  New  Toik,  Michi- 
gan, and  Callfomla. 

I  believe  It  is  very  Important  for  us 
to  consider  some  of  the  iMsle  tneuidtles 
that  have  existed  between  ItM  State 
schools,  the  Federal  school  at  Elng's 
Point,  N.Y.,  and  the  NEBA  School,  known 
as  the  Calhoon  School. 

We  have  been  able  to  gain  considerable 
support  from  both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, including  my  predecessor  in  this 
honorable  body,  all  of  whom,  having 
seen  the  Inequities,  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

The  survival  of  the  State  merchant 
marine  schools,  which  have  done  an 
extraordinary  job  in  training  young  men 
for  maritime  related  industries,  in  spite 
of  great  disadvantages,  is  imperative. 

I  hope  that  when  the  amendment  is 
offered  that  the  Members  will  give  it  their 
support. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  take  this  opportunity  regretfully,  I 
must  say,  to  indicate  to  tiie  chair  and  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  a  sinister 
force  seems  to  be  loose  on  Capitol  Hill.  I 
have  just  been  advised  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
his  office  has  been  contacted  by  someone 
claiming  to  represent  me  and  my  staff 
saying  that  I  am  against  this  amendment 
and  that  I  am  urging  a  no  vote. 

This  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
sidious lobbjing  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  legislation  before  this 
bod^v.  The  very  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine,  Mr.  Emery,  is  now  of- 
fering is  one  that  I  have  offered  in  the 
past.  It  is  one  that  equity,  fairness  and 
our  national  interest  demand  and  it  is 
one  that  I  intend  to  support  vigorously 
when  it  is  offered  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  hope  that  any  legislation  con- 
sidered in  this  body — bill,  amendment,  or 
otherwise — would  be  passed  or  defeated 
based  onlj-  on  logic,  on  our  best  judgment 
of  the  national  interest,  and  not  on  scur- 
rilous lobbying  attempts  designed  to  con- 
fuse and  mislead  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  know  that  no  responsible  Mem- 
ber on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  or  member 
of  this  committee,  would  ever  associate 
liinibelf  with  such  activities. 

I  would  fmther  hope  that  if  any  Mem- 
bers know  who  initiated  this  activity, 
that  they  would  inform  the  House  so  that 
we  might  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chau- 
man,  I  wish  to  commend  the  chairwoman 
and  tlie  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  for  tlieir  work  to  bring  this 
Maritime  authorization  bill  to  the  full 
House.  I  am  specifically  interested  in 
section  Kb)  of  the  bill  which  relates  to 
the  research  and  development  conducted 
by  the  Maritime  Administrati(m.  Hie  re- 
port states  that  these  research  projects 


are  directed  at  reducing,  am<»ig  other 
things,  our  merchant  marine's  operating 
cost,  aditefed  tar  developing  new  and 
more  efflcient  types  of  ships  and  ma- 
chinery. 

I  take  this  time  to  try  and  establish 
briefly  some  legislative  history  with  re- 
gard to  sectitxx  Kb).  I  have  introduced 
House  C:k>ncurrent  Resolution  444  whl(di 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  increased  Federal  efforts  to 
prove  the  commercial  viability  of  sailing 
ships.  Tbe  Maritime  Administration  has 
the  unique  respcmsibility  for  conducting 
research  and  dev^opment  into  areas  that 
would  strengthen  oiu*  merchant  marine. 
It  is  my  feeing  that  this  would  require 
the  Maritime  Administraticm  to  give  par- 
ticular attenticm,  and  devote  sufficient 
resources,  to  test  the  commercial  viability 
of  wind-powered  sailing  ships. 

Hie  Maritime  Administration  was  in- 
terested enough  in  this  subject  to  con- 
tract for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
using  sailing  ships  in  the  ccmtemporary 
merchant  marine.  This  study  served  to 
raise  more  questions  than  it  answered 
and  called  for  additional  research  and 
development  in  several  areas  related  to 
the  question  of  the  commercial  aptitude 
and  usage  of  sailing  cargo  ships. 

This  R.  <i  D.  is  made  all  the  more  im- 
portant and  urgent  because  the  only 
realistic  propulsion  alternatives  for 
ocean  transport,  at  the  present  and  In 
the  future  are  fossU  fuel  (oil),  solar 
(wind),  and  nuclear  propulsion.  Fossil 
tmA.  is  ezhaustable,  increasing  in  cost, 
and  under  the  control  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Thus  wind  and  nuclear  power  are 
the  only  long  range  alternatives.  How- 
ever, the  Maritime  Administration,  in 
their  publication  "Nuclear  Merchant 
Ships",  concluded  that  nuclear  power 
was  both  an  uneconomical  and  uncer- 
tain loopulsion  system. 

Given  this  pessimistic  outlook  for  the 
nuclear  alternative,  it  would  seem  pru- 
dent for  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
allocate  fimds  for  research  and  devel(^3- 
ment,  and  to  offer  incentives  for  the 
private  sector  to  implement,  what  may 
well  be  the  only  long-run  ocean  trans- 
port alternative — the  wind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  nations  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  pioneering  work  in  the 
application  of  the  most  modern  science 
and  technology  to  the  perfecticm  of  sail- 
ing vessels  for  trans -ocean  transporta- 
tion of  certaui  types  of  cargo.  I  express 
the  hope  that  oiu"  countrj-,  which  led 
the  world  in  ocean  transport  in  the  days 
of  the  Yankee  Clipper  may  regain  that 
lead  in  a  new  era  of  modern  sailing 
ships. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chau- 
man,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read: 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  oj 
Americm  in  Congress  asssembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  Appro- 
priation Act  may  prorlde  tat  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  flscnl  year 
1977,  as  follows: 

(a)  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
operating  differential  subsidy,  $403,721,000; 


(b)  expeoMs  iMoessary  for  reeeandi  and  de- 
velopment acttrltiea,  ^lajBOOfiOO; 

(c)  reserve  fleet  e^wnses,  t^jBWjOOO; 

(d)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Mazlne  Academy  at  ^ngs  Point,  New  Yoi^, 
$13,360,000;  and 

(•)  flnanclal  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools,  $3,741,000. 

Sxc.  2.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ised by  section  1  of  this  Act,  thwe  are  au- 
thorized to  be  i4>propitated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  such  additional  supplemental  ankounts 
for  the  activities  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  section  1  of  this  Act  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thcxlzed  by  law.  and  for  Increeeod  oasts  for 
public  utilities,  food  service,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  Hew  York. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  C(Hnmittee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electrtmic  device. 
Qvomxnt  cAix  vacated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  two 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  xxiii,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

COMMTTTEi:    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  cOlows : 

Committee  antendment:  On  page  2,  line  8, 
strike  out  '^3,741,000."  and  Insert 
"♦4,000,000.". 

AMrKDMENT    TO    THE    COMMm-KE    AMEXDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MX.    XMEBT 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Emebt  to  t:ie 
committee  amendment :  Section  1  (e)  of  H Jl. 
11481  Is  amended  by  striking  the  figure 
'•»4,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••»5.100.000". 

H.R.  11481  Is  amended  by  adding  a  nevi-  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows : 

'Sec.  3.  That  .section  6(a)  of  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (46  T7.S.C. 
1385(a>),  Is  amended  by  strlkmg  '«800'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '♦1200"." 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  CSiainnan,  Members 
of  the  CTommittee,  before  discussing  the 
details  of  this  amendment  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sm.uvAH> 
on  her  many  years  of  loyal  and  respon- 
sible service  to  the  coxmtry  and  to  the 
Congress. 
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It  has  been  my  pleasure,  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress,  to  work  xmder  her 
able  leaderehip,  and  I  found  that  as  well 
as  being  charming  and  capable,  she  has 
provided  our  committee  with  tremendous 
leadership  and  dedication  for  myself  and 
other  freshmen  Members  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
coiTect  an  inequity  that  has  existed  a 
niunber  of  years.  It  would  increase  the 
State  maritime  academy  cadet  student 
subsidies  at  the  six  State  maritime 
academies  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Texas,  CaUfornia,  and  Michigan 
from  $600  to  $1,200  per  year.  The  addi- 
tional funding  required  has  been  made 
a  part  of  the  March  15  report  which  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee has  sent  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

The  allowance  has  not  been  increased 
since  it  first  went  into  effect  in  1958. 
During  that  time,  the  amount  of  Federal 
funding  going  to  industry-supported 
schools  and  the  Federal  academy  has 
increased  substantially.  For  example, 
this  year  the  authorization  tor  the  Fed- 
eral academy  is  over  $13  million;  in  1969. 
when  the  committee  first  began  author- 
izing this  appropriation,  it  was  $5,177,- 
000.  During  this  same  period,  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  operating  differential 
subsidy,  which  indirectly  pajs  for  73.8 
percent  of  the  expense  at  industry 
schools,  has  also  increased  over  100  per- 
cent. 

In  fact,  the  Maritime  Administration, 
In  response  to  a  question  regarding  the 
amount  of  Federal  subsidies  flowing  to 
the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion Training  School,  which  vehemently 
opposes  this  amendment,  stated  that  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  the  total  contribution 
from  the  operating  differential  subsidies 
was  $2,890,000.  Using  the  latest  73.8- 
percent  subsidy  payable  for  the  expendi- 
ture indicated  above  would  be  $2,112,820. 
This  would  be  a  cost  per  giaduate  of 
$23,480  to  American  taxpayers. 

A  comprehensive  background  has  been 
laid  to  justify  the  increase.  A  report  com- 
piled by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  formed 
by  Chairman  Sullivan  to  Investigate  this 
and  other  maiitime  training  Issues  con- 
cluded in  the  last  Congress  that  the  ad- 
ditional $600  should  be  provided.  More- 
over, the  full  House  adopted  a  similar 
amendment  last  year. 

Additional  support  for  this  proposal 
has  recently  been  generated  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  fare 
better  there  this  year. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  apart 
from  this  small  allowance,  students  at 
the  State  academies  pay  all  their  own 
expenses.  This  contrasts  with  the  Fed- 
eral academy  where  almost  all  of  the 
students'  costs  are  paid  and  with  the 
industry-supported  schools  where  ex- 
penses are  paid  and  each  student  re- 
ceives a  monthly  allowance  of  $330.  This 
allowance  is  needed  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs  such  as  uniforms  and  text- 
books that  are  necessitated  by  the  mili- 
tary oriented  nature  of  the  schools  and 
are  required  in  order  for  the  students 
to  be  commissioned  as  officers  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  any  objective 
standard  the  State  Maritime  Academies 


are  the  most  cost-effective  way  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  produce  well- 
trained  merchant  marine  officers.  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  be  able  and  eager 
to  comply  with  any  comprehensive  stand- 
ards, reporting  criteria,  or  other  require- 
ments laid  down  by  a  comprehensive 
maritime  training  bill.  However,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  needed  increase  on 
which  the  House  has  already  expressed 
Its  approval  be  delayed  any  further. 

To  support  the  validity  of  their  cause, 
one  State  maritime  academy  superin- 
tendent has  even  suggested  to  me  that 
he  would  welcome  a  GAO  audit  of  mari- 
time training  institutions.  He  maintains 
that  this  would  once  and  for  all  clear 
up  the  question  of  which  type  of  school 
is  most  cost  effective.  He  also  asks  why 
the  State  school  students  should  be  pen- 
alized and  forced  to  wait  for  such  a  study 
while  the  other  schools  annually  re- 
ceive huge  sums  as  subsidies  without  a 
thought  being  given  to  cost  effective- 
ness. It  would  seem  that  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Acedemy  and  the  industry  schools 
would  shout  very  loudly  if  they  were 
forced  to  operate  on  1958  subsidy  levels, 
as  the  States'  schools  do. 

I  might  also  add  that  due  to  training 
requirements  and  training  vessel  cruises, 
the  cadets  have  virtually  no  chance  to 
supplement  their  incomes  with  summer 
jobs.  Tlierefore,  the  financial  burden  for 
a  cadet  education  falls  heavily  on  the 
parents. 

Upon  graduation,  the  cadets,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  receive  commissions  In 
the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve.  Many  accept  ac- 
tive duty  commissions  in  the  Navy  or 
Coast  Guard. 

There  has  been  much  discassion  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee.  IXiring  this  time, 
argiunents  were  made  against  the  sub- 
.sid>-  increase  primarily  by  industry 
schools  operating  in  direct  competition 
with  the  State  schools.  Some  of  their 
main  contentions  and  refuting  state- 
ments are  as  follows: 

Assertion:  Increasing  the  subsidy 
would  increase  the  numbere  of  students 
at  the  State  schools. 

Fact :  The  number  of  students  receiv- 
ing subsidies  is  fixed  by  law  and  only 
the  amoimt  received  by  the  individual 
qualified  student  would  be  increased. 

Assertion :  State  maritime  schools  are 
producing  an  oversupply  of  officers  dur- 
ing a  period  when  there  is  an  oversupply 
of  officers. 

Fact:  State  maritime  academy  gradu- 
ates are  being  hired  in  great  numbers  by 
the  rapidly  expanding  Inland  towboat 
and  ocean  going  tug  and  barge  fleets, 
the  offshore  drilling  Industi-y,  the  U.S. 
tanker  fleet — not  contracted  by  the 
unions  operating  competing  schools — 
sun-ey  companies,  engineering  firms, 
oceanographic  concerns,  marine  chan- 
dleries, stevedoring  concerns,  and  a  my- 
riad of  management  positions  requiring 
expertise  available  only  to  maritime 
academy  gi-aduates.  Some  State  mari- 
time academy  graduates  are  teaching  at 
industry  schools,  working  for  MARAD, 
serving  on  congressional  staffs,  and  hold- 
ing various  ranks  and  positions  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and 
working  in  all  phases  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 


Also,  there  Is  no  firm  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  there  are  too  many  officers.  In 
fact,  MARAD  projects  an  officer  shortage 
in  the  late  seventies. 

The  real  Issue  here  is  equality  of  treat- 
ment. Federal  academy  fljraduates  get  all 
of  their  education  expenses  paid  and 
industry-supported  schools  have  their 
expenses  f>aid  and  receive  a  monthly  al- 
lotment of  $330.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, according  to  MARAD,  pays  73.8 
percent  of  all  costs  at  these  industry 
schools.  So,  despite  paying  most  ex- 
penses, the  Federal  Government  also  di- 
rectly pays  $243.54  as  an  allotment  to 
each  student.  The  State  school  students 
get  $50  a  month  and  are  just  asking  that 
it  be  increased  to  $100. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  MARAD  have 
both  testified  that  they  do  not  have  a 
national  reporting  system  and  therefore 
there  are  no  statistics  to  indicate  what 
percentage  of  the  graduates  remain  at 
sea.  I  welcome  such  a  reporting  system 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast 
majority  of  State  school  graduates  serve 
the  maritime  industry.  The  groups  that 
oppose  this  bill,  however,  are  the  same 
ones  that  oppose  this  national  reporUng 
requirement.  I  hope  the  reporting  system 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive bill  now  being  considered  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  State 
maritime  academies  are  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  produce  merchant  officers.  If 
cutbacks  are  required,  they  should  be 
done  on  a  prorata  basis  with  all  schools 
bearing  the  burden  eqtially.  But  to  delay 
this  increase  further  will  erode  the  posi- 
tions of  the  State  schools  while  allowing 
the  other,  more  costly  schools  to  continue 
to  receive  even  greater  subsidies.  If  im- 
mediate reductions  are  required,  why  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  Federal  funding 
going  to  all  schools  to  the  1958  level? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment,  as  much  as 
I  would  like  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
<Mr.  Eif£RY) ,  who  has  a  State  academy 
in  his  district.  I  am  sure  every  Member 
m  this  House  who  has  one  of  the  six 
academies  in  his  district  would  like  to  see 
these  funds  expanded.  But  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Emery)  to  Increase  the 
annual  subsistence  allowance  to  students 
in  State  maritime  academies  from  $600 
to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress I  a^HTointed  a  six-member  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Maritime  Education  and 
Training  to  make  a  complete  review  of 
all  of  our  Nation's  maritime  schools.  One 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  was 
to  grant  this  incretise.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  based  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
study  of  the  maritime  labor  market  con- 
ducted by  the  Maritime  Administration 
almost  3  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the 
employment  picture  has  changred  con- 
siderably, and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  ever-growing  oversupply  of  mer- 
chant marine  officers  for  a  declining 
number  of  seagoing  positions. 

In  addition  to  the  almost  200  students 
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who  graduate  tnm  the  UJ5.  Merchant 
Marine  Acadony  at  Kings  Point  each 
year,  the  Btate  maritime  aeadonies  are 
graduating  apptoximately  600  more  stu- 
dents. And  under  these  ciremnstances,  I 
do  not  believe  that  an  increase  In  the 
subsistence  allowance  to  students  bi 
ihese  schools  would  be  an  appropriate 
or  justified  expenditure  of  Federal  fmids 
at  this  time.  But,  furthermore,  Senator 
Magnuson  of  Washington  and  I  have 
requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  employment 
records  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools 
and  to  gather  as  much  information  as 
possible  to  enable  the  committee  to  make 
a  determination  concerning  whether  titiis 
increase  is  warranted. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emkrt)  is 
offering  on  the  floor  was  not  offered  at 
this  time  in  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee,  and,  therefore,  I 
believe  it  should  be  rejected  by  the  House 
today. 

What  we  need  is  an  unbiased  study  of 
the  various  views  expressed  during  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  increase  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  State  aca- 
demies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  information 
here  that  has  been  compiled,  and  I  Just 
want  to  go  over  one  or  two  things.  This 
is  the  result  of  information  about  the 
Kings  Point  Alumni  Association's  1975 
Annual  "Log"  listing  aU  graduates  and 
their  current  employment.  This  takes  in 
the  classes  from  1938,  when  the  school 
was  formed,  up  to  and  through  1973. 
and  during  that  time  a  total  of  14,024 
students  were  graduated.  Of  these  to- 
day—not only  today  but  tiiroughout 
these  years — 826  were  listed  as  ship's 
officers  afloat.  Tliis  was  5.88  percent  of 
the  graduates  for  this  period. 

Of  the  14,024  graduates,  4,328  or  30.86 
percent  were  listed  as  employed  in  mari- 
time empl03mient.  The  maritime  employ- 
ment Aras  broken  down  into  22  categories 
other  than  "Ship's  Officers  Afloat." 

The  question  Is  whether  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  used  to  educate  young 
men  for  employment  as  lawyers,  naval 
architects,  marine  surveyors,  merchant 
marine  sa'.es,  and  other  shoreside  em- 
PlojTnent.  However,  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  Merchant  Marine  Maritime 
Academy,  but  I  think  this  study  will  give 
us  an  insight  not  only  on  what  happens 
to  the  graduates  of  the  6  State  acade- 
mies but  also  on  the  Federal  maritime 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the 
reasons  I  have  just  given.  I  oppose  this 
amendment  and  will  await  the  study 
tliat  has  been  requested  to  be  conducted 
by  the  GAO. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  offered  by 
ray  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
•  Mr.  Emery).  At  the  same  time  I  want 
to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  this 
amendment  has  to  be  offered  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  and  that  this  discussion 
has  to  take  place. 

During  my  first  year  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  I  introduced  legislatiOTi  which 
woiUd  increase  the  per-student  subsidy 
in  exactly   the  same  fashi<m  and  in 


exactly  the  same  amount  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Itfaine  (Mr.  Emery)  proposes  to 
do.  I  worked  long  and  hard  with  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Peter  Kyros,  and  witii 
other  monbers  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York  ii&t. 
BiAooD,  and  other  members.  All  of  us 
worked  active  to  try  to  have  the  com- 
mittee adopt  this  proposal. 

I  kept  getting  the  reply  that  I  should 
wait  until  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Maritime  Training  and  Education  comes 
forth  with  its  report  and  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, and  that  then  the  com- 
mittee will  decide.  Well,  I  waited.  Mr. 
Kyros  waited,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  waited.  All  of 
us  who  recognize  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions made  by  our  State  maritime 
academies  waited  for  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ad  hoc  committee. 

To  put  it  mildly,  we  were  pleased  that 
the  ad  hoc  committee  responded  by 
doubling  Uie  amoimt  from  some'  $600 
to  $1,200.  We  were  equally  shocked  and 
stuprised  when  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  had  insisted  we  wait  for 
the  ad  hoc  committee's  report  began  to 
cool  to  the  recommendations  for  the  sub- 
sidles  contained  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  suggestion  of  the  chair- 
lady  of  the  committee  that  we  now  have 
a  surplus  of  seamen  available  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  academy  enrollments. 
Let  us  take  the  Iklaine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, for  example.  In  1968  there  were  534 
students;  there  are  now  600  students,  so 
this  amounts  to  an  increase  of  only  66 
students.  Of  the  105  seniors  who  are 
scheduled  to  graduate  in  this  year,  86 
will  be  available  for  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Service.  The  remainder  are  foreign 
students  or  students  who  would  have 
to  fulfill  a  commitment  in  the  Havy  due 
to  their  naval  ROTC  obli^tions. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee whetlier  she  would  agree  there 
should  be  an  expiration  of  subsidies 
which  would  go  to  the  industry  school 
in  Baltimore,  since  it  has  been  indicated 
that  we  should  not  be  spending  money 
for  subsidizing  State  academies. 

Yet,  it  turns  out  that  something  like 
73.8  percent  is  paid  to  the  industry 
school  in  Baltimore. 

Mi\  Chairman.  I  would  ask  if  that  is 
the  recommendation  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
would  make,  to  cut  back  on  the  niunber 
of  seamen  who  are  now  going  out  into 
the  merchant  marine.  I  doubt  it  veiy 
much. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chalmian.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  when  we  get  Uie  report  back 
from  GAO,  the  gentleman  can  take  a 
lo(*  at  the  number  of  all  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  all  of  the  schools,  where  they  are 
being  placed,  and  then  we  will  have  an 
evaluation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
lady  of  tiie  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  said  to  me  for  the 
past  2  years.  "Wait  until  the  ad  hoc 


committee  has  made  its  recommenda- 
tions." 

We  did.  They  made  their  recommenda- 
tions and  the  House  acted  on  that  bill, 
but  that  was  taken  out  in  the  Senate 
during  the  conference  last  year. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  did  not  object  to  it  at  that 
time  because  of  the  ad  hoc  committee's 
recommendations  and  it  passed  the 
House,  but  with  the  later  results  with 
respect  to  unemployment  and  with  the 
lessening  numbers  of  n.8.-flag  vessels,  I 
think  this  has  changed. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say,  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  fairness, 
our  own  national  interest  d«nands  that 
we  support  our  State  acadonles.  They 
are  putting  out  high-quality  and  well- 
qualified  marine  engineering  and  tech- 
nicians and  we  cannot  allow  them  to  fall 
for  lack  of  this  small  amoun«  of  money. 
Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  want  to 
join  my  good  frioid,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohxn),  in  supporting  this 
amendment  offered  by  our  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  . 
I  want  to  onnmaid  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  for  his  leader- 
ship here. 

With  respect  to  the  school  in  Balti- 
more, I  hope  that  is  not  cut  down.  Iliat 
is  an  excellent  school.  I  have  spoken  at 
their  graduation,  and  I  also  feel  that 
these  State-supported  schools  are  very 
worthy  of  our  support  here. 

"Hiese  boys  during  the  summer  months 
are  not  able  to  go  out  and  woi^  and  earn 
an  extra  stipend,  and  to  get  an  extra  $50 
a  month,  to  me,  is  more  than  reasonable. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  urge  that 
the  amendment  passes. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  to 
increase  financial  assistance  to  students 
enrolled  in  each  of  the  six  State  mari- 
time acadonies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  quaUty  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  dependent  on  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  Industry,  Federal  and 
State  maritime  acadonies.  Further,  upon 
graduation  most  candidates  either  serve 
as  officers  in  the  Navy  Reserve  or  accept 
active  duty  conunission  in  the  Navj- 
Coast  Guard.  Unfortunately,  financial 
assistance  to  students  enrolled  in  State 
schools  is  disproportionate  to.  those  en- 
rolled in  the  Federal  and  industry  sup- 
ported schools. 

Students  in  the  Federal  academy  at 
Kings  Point.  N.Y.,  receive  virtually  all 
their  student  costs.  At  the  mdustry  sup- 
ported schools,  all  students  expenses  are 
provided  in  addition  to  a  $330  per  month 
stipend.  At  the  six  State  maritime  sicad- 
emies,  the  student  is  responsible  for  all 
their  own  expenses  and  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance  amounting  to  only 
$50  per  month.  This  is  the  same  amount 
which  has  been  provided  since  the  Fed- 
eral student  assistance  program  began 
in  1958.  This  amendment  would  provide 
a  modest  increase  to  enable  each  student 
to  receive  $100  per  month.  Actually  $100 
per  month  in  1976  will  do  little  more  than 
$50  was  Intended  to  do  in  1958  when  the 
program  began. 
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StudenU  at  tbe  maritime  academies 
are  not  allowed  extra  outside  employ- 
meat  during  tbe  acbool  year.  Further, 
their  summer  tralnlxig  and  sea  programs 
make  outside  employment  during  tbe 
summer  recesa  virtually  Impoesible. 
These  circumstances  idace  an  imusual 
burden  on  the  stixlent's  family  to  pro- 
vide the  financing  for  all  the  student's 
education  and  subsistence  costs.  This 
amendment  will  prove  to  be  a  tremendous 
aid  to  their  families. 

This  same  amendment  passed  this 
House  last  year  In  the  fiscal  year  1976 
bilL  Unfortunately  it  was  lost  In  confer- 
ence. I  am  advised  that  if  such  an 
amendment  were  passed,  It  would  have 
suiQclent  Senate  support  in  conference. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  roqxilBite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  to  lncrea.se  the 
Federal  subsidy  from  $600  to  $1,200 
for  each  student  in  the  State  marl- 
time  academies.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  has  made  it  clear  that  there 
is  an  existing  surplus  of  trained  mari- 
time officers  and  that  our  encour- 
agement of  young  people  to  enroll  in 
these  schools  can  only  worsen  the  high 
imemployment  characterizing  the  in- 
dustry today. 

Since  December  1,  1973,  the  niuiiber  of 
billets  for  licensed  shipboard  officers  has 
decreased  by  17.6  percent.  In  1964  there 
were  more  than  13,000  licensed  shipboard 
jobs,  and  by  1974  that  figure  was  down 
to  7,300  jobs.  Yet  the  Federal  and  State 
maritime  academies  graduated  more 
officers  in  1974  than  they  did  in  1964.  In 
fact,  as  of  October  1, 1975,  the  academies 
were  training  3,287  students.  Yet  on  the 
same  date  there  were  only  6,484  licensed 
shipboard  jobs.  With  the  maritime  acad- 
emies in  effect  training  almost  two  stu- 
dents for  every  available  Job,  it  is  time 
to  review  our  policy  of  encomaging  an 
expansion  of  maritime  officer  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  a  policy 
of  maintaining  high  maritime  academy 
enrollments  is  tmreallstic  in  light  of  the 
rapid  decline  In  shipboard  slots  for 
graduates.  Two  things  are  happening 
here.  We  are  either  encouraging  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  industry, 
or  we  are  using  taxpayers'  money  to  sub- 
sidize students  for  a  seagoing  career 
which  most  of  them  will  never  pursue. 
Actually  we  are  doing  both. 

Some  startling  conclusioivi  tmertre 
from  reports  available  on  this  subject. 
A  Maritime  Administration  survey  cov- 
ering the  years  1951-60  resulted  in  a 
finding  that  just  over  23  percent  of  mai'i- 
time  academy  graduates  went  into  active 
service  on  board  merchant  ships  and  just 
over  5  percent  stayed  in  tliat  career  for 
more  than  5  years.  A  more  recent  Coast 
Oiuird  survey  of  200  active-duty  ships 
revealed  that  83  percent  of  the  officers 
in  the  merchant  marine  in  a  seagoing 
capacity  come  from  nonmaritime  acad- 
emy sources. 

It  is  not  the  least  hurpri.5ing  then,  In 
light  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  that 
the  national  council  of  Maritime  Acad- 
emy Alumni  A.ssociations  In  March  of 


1975  reported  that  there  are  enough 
licensed  deck  officers  to  meet  tbe  future 
needs  of  the  Industry  for  at  least  10 
years. 

In  short,  Mr.  dmlrman.  tha  bulk  of 
the  evldeixce  avallaUe  to  us  today  Indi- 
cates that  we  should  be  scaling  down 
the  enrollment  figures  In  tbe  Federal  and 
State  maritime  academies.  Employment 
opportunities  are  In  continuous  decline, 
most  maritime  academy  graduates  never 
go  to  sea  and  few  pursue  an  oceangoing 
career,  and  the  vast  majority  of  academy 
graduates  obtain  Jobs  in  career  fields 
either  slightly  or  not  at  all  related  to 
the  education  which  the  Congress  sub- 
sidizes. Before  we  proceed  any  further 
on  this  course,  we  should  certainly  obtain 
authoritative  reports  on  the  future  needs 
of  the  maritime  Industry  and  the  role  of 
the  academies  in  meeting  that  need.  Un- 
til such  time,  there  can  be  no  Justifica- 
tion in  adding  additional  Incentives  for 
yoxmg  people  to  enroll  in  these  schools 
by  doubling  the  taxpayers'  support  of 
their  education.  It  is  our  clear  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  reject  any  proposal  to  raise 
the  Federal  subsidies  for  students  In 
State  maritime  academies,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  again.>-t  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  my  impression  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  confusing  the  issue  between 
the  increaie  In  the  subsidy  with  an  in- 
crease in  enrollment.  The  gentleman 
well  know.s  that  it  is  not  for  an  increase 
in  enrollment  but  that  rather  the  Mari- 
time Admini-stratlon  Itself  determines 
who  and  how  many  students  will  be  el- 
igible for  the  subsidy.  The  Maritime 
Administration  has  not  increased  the 
number  of  students  subsidized  since  1965. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
we  are  to  double  the  subsidy  from  |600  to 
$1,200  in  behalf  of  the  students  that  this 
in  Itself  would  encourage  more  .students 
to  Ro  to  these  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  McCloskxt,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Asblet  was 
allowed  to  piocecd  for  3  additional  min- 
utes." 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  v  ill 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course.  I  wUl  yield  to 
ilie  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tiiink  that  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
<  Mr.  Cohen  )  makes  a  good  point  because 
I  would  not  disagree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  and  I  think 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  reex- 
cmino  how  many  students  are  gradu- 
ated from  this  composition  of  five  State 
schools,  a  Federal  .school,  and  an  engi- 
neering-union school.  But  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  Is  an  increase  In  the  sub- 
sidy for  the  individual  students  now  in 
those  schools  at  the  present  time.  I  might 
add  that  I  have  been  to  the  California 
Maritime  Academy.  It  is  not  in  my  dis- 
trict but  rather  Is  in  the  district  repre- 
.sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Callfoi-nia 


(Mr.  LioGCTT).  These  kids  tbete  are 
working  on  a  ship  that  la  26  yaazs  old 
as  compared  to  their  Soviet  coimterparts 
who  have  six  of  tbese  modem  ships  that 
have  been  built  within  the  last  five  years. 
These  students  there  cannot  get  by,  they 
are  literally  starving  on  tills  $600  a  year 
subsidy. 

I  would  not  object  to  tbe  fact  that  we 
completely  review  and  perhaps  scale 
down  the  number  of  students  next  year 
that  go  to  those  schools,  but  that  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  It  does  not  necessarily 
speak  against  this  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  subsidy  from  $600  a  year,  tbe 
same  sultsidy  that  they  were  getting  In 
1958.  to  $1,200  a  year. 

I  can  sympathize  with  what  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlby)  is  say- 
ing, but  I  think  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's well-known  sympathy  for  the  dif- 
ficulties of  young  people,  I  am  siu-e  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  they  ougbt 
to  get  the  $1,200. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple are  being  hoodwinked.  I  repeat,  they 
are  being  deceived,  film  flammed,  and 
hoodwinked.  They  are  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  if  they  put  in  4  years  in  one  of 
these  academies  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  that  there  will  be  some  kind 
of  maritime  employment  for  them  at  the 
end  of  the  road.  That  simply  is  not  so. 
The  system  fails  disastrously  in  this  re- 
gard. We  ought  not  to  be  throwing  more 
money  into  this  situation  when  we  know 
that  the  job  profile  Is  as  discouraging  as 
it  is  and  is  getting  worse. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  all  that  we  ask  for  in  this 
amendment  Is  not  something  that  will 
beguile  more  into  entering  the  program, 
but  to  let  those  already  there  be  paid 
a  reasonable  simi  of  money  during  the 
year  in  which  this  study  is  completed 
that  the  gentleman  seeks. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  I  would  have  to  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  this  whole  program  Is  so 
questionable  that  his  logic,  which  Is  gen- 
erally good,  fails,  and  It  falls  badly.  The 
program  Is  that  suspect,  and  we  should 
under  no  circumstances  advance  addi- 
tional stuns  of  money  on  the  basis  that 
he  suggests.  

Mr.  LEQGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  dispose  of  this  matter 
expedltlou.sly. 

The  sub.sidy  rate  for  cadets  at  State 
maritime  academies  has  not  increased 
since  1958.  In  that  time  the  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  by  about  110  percent,  mili- 
tary retired  pay  has  Increased  by  113 
percent,  and  even  congi-essional  pay  has 
been  increased.  These  schools  are  without 
doubt  our  best  major  source  of  qualified 
officers  and  engineers  for  our  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  our  ports  and  other 
marine  facilities.  It  Is  Important,  there- 
fore, that  We  maintain  a  high  caliber  of 
student  and  graduate  at  tbe  academies. 

The  Committee  on  Maritime  Educa- 
tion, In  its  report,  recommended  strongly 
that  an  increase  in  the  sidsslstence  allow- 
ance is  necessary  to  attract  and  retain 
quality  people.  I^  study  is  an  attempt  to 
evaluate  om*  maritime  needs,  and  the 
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recommendattons  made  were  not  lie^tly 
arrived  at  To  ftUow  tbe  quality  of  Bta> 
dents  at  our  State  maritImB  MWdcmieeto 
deteriorate  is,  obviously,  wasteful  of  our 
entire  maritime  educatloa  system. 

The  object  of  this  amendment  Is  not  to 
expand  the  State  academies.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  studoit  load  of  2,300 
that  we  have  maintained  over  the  last 
several  years.  Tlie  cost  involved  is  quite 
small— $1.1  million  annually.  If  we  are 
serious  about  upgrading  and  enlarging 
our  merchant  marine  fleet  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  much  larger  expendi- 
tiu-es  than  this,  but  few  such  investments 
offer  the  rettun  in  quality  people  that 
this  investment  will.  I  strongly  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  really  much  dialog  over  nothing.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  bow  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  we  fighting  about  in  this 
monumental  amendment,  wtoich.  is  very 
well  placed  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine.  I  would  ask  how  many 
mdlUons  of  dollars  are  involved  In  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  EMERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figiure  is  $1.1 
million. 

Mr.  LECK3ETT.  Is  that  the  total 
amount,  or  Is  that  the  amount  of  the 
increase? 

Mr.  EMERY.  That  is  the  amount  of 
the  increase. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  How  much  does  it  cost 
to  educate  one  cadet  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy?  I  will  answer  that.  It  Is  about 
$140,000.  So  for  the  price  of  educating 
maybe  6  cadets  in  our  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  including  the  dropouts,  et 
cetera,  we  can  help  educate — and  not 
just  educate  the  wealthy  cadets  who 
can  afford  to  get  along  on  the  $50  a 
month  we  are  currently  giving  them,  but 
we  can  take  the  poor  cadets  who  can 
come  in.  and  maybe  give  them  this  $100 
a  month  the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 
We  can  then  build  up  a  corps  of  peo- 
ple who  really  want  to  go  to  sea. 

I  would  say  that  the  talk  we  have  had 
here — that  really  the  1970  Merchant 
Marine  Act  is  going  to  go  for  naught, 
that  really  we  have  a  disaster  In  the 
American  merchant  marine,  that  we  do 
not  have  any  jobs,  that  we  have  no  future 
in  this  area,  that  we  might  as  well  close 
out  the  academy — might  as  well  apply 
to  the  Naval  Academy,  because  we  have 
gone  from  900  ships  down  to  450.  So  why 
do  we  increase  the  enrollments?  Why 
do  we  bring  in  the  girls?  Why  do  we  beef 
up  these  academies?  Because  we  at  least 
are  trying  to  show  .some  hope. 

Ill  California  we  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter, We  have  studied  this  matter  later- 
ally, horizontally,  vertically,  and  other- 
wise, and  we  have  determined  that  we 
want  a  school  not  just  of  able-bodied 
.seamen  who  are  officers,  but  we  want 
young  people  who  can  go  into  oceanog- 
raphy, who  can  go  into  allied  activities, 
who  are  just  as  valuable  a  hiunan  re- 
source of  the  United  States  as  an  able- 
bodied  officer  out  at  sea. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  thi>  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 


Mr.  EMERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f or  yiekUiiK. 

Tbe  ffentleman  from  California  has 
made  some  very,  very  valid  points.  I 
would  Hke  to  elaborate  on  one  or  two  of 
them.  First,  during  the  1976  authotlsa- 
Htm — that  is  comparable  to  the  one  we 
are  discussing  now — ^the  authorization 
included  $1.3  million  for  renovation  of 
pcdhition  contnfl  eqtilpment  on  the  acad- 
emy vessels  whidi,  as  was  pointed  out  a 
few  moments  ago,  were  In  very  sad  shape. 
I  am  asking  for  $1.1  million.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  great  increase  In  this 
program  at  all.  Actually,  we  are  talking 
about  a  slight  reduction  in  money — $1.1 
millicm  this  year,  $1.3  milUon  last  year, 
which  Is  no  longer  in  the  appropriation. 

Furthermore,  I  live  in  Maine.  This 
academy  is  not  in  my  district,  but  I  have 
a  great  many  friends  who  have  gone  to 
the  Maine  Maritime  Academy  and  who 
have  In  fact  gone  for  marine  concern. 
Many  of  these  students  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  more  expensive  education, 
lliey  do  not  have  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars It  costs  to  go  into  medicine  or  law. 
Many  of  them  In  the  State  of  Maine  need 
this  education  because  it  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  climb  up  the  economic 
ladder. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  have  the  same 
thing  in  California.  These  folks  are  am- 
bling along  with  50  bucks;  they  are  on 
these  lousy  ships.  They  are  prepared  to 
go  to  sea,  but  they  are  prepared  to  make 
this  sacrifice.  We  have  gone  now  some  18 
years  without  an  Increase,  a  cost-of-Uv- 
ing  Increase,  for  these  young  people.  It  is 
not  the  schools'.  It  is  not  the  institutions; 
it  is  the  kids  themselves.  Fifty  bucks  is 
what  I  used  to  get  when  I  was  an  ap- 
prentice seaman  in  a  B-12  or  B-12A  back 
in  1948,  and  that  is  what  these  kids  are 
getting  today.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
giving  them  a  Uttle  bit  more  recognition 
than  we  are  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Let  us  be  big  spenders 
and  let  us  support  this  $1  million  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  to  clear  up  tbe  record,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCLOSKEY  I  indicated  that  this  was  a 
subsidy  of  $1,200  per  student  per  month. 
We  do  not  seek  to  be  quite  that  generous. 
It  is  $1,200  per  student  per  year. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mi-.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  really  concerned  about  where  these 
students  are  going,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  to  starve  them  to  death,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  students  who  are  going 
to  be  going  to  these  maiitime  academies 
I  think  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee which  did  go  and  siurey  these  schools 
and  we  came  up  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  just  this  should  happen. 

I  do  believe  these  academies  sene  a 


very  important  purpose  at  a  time  In  our 
history  wben  the  whole  maiitime  situa- 
tloQ  is  more  and  more  ctttlcal.  more 
critical  than  we  have  ever  known.  We 
have  to  look  to  the  people  v^o  are  train- 
ing in  the  sciences  of  our  maritime  en- 
vironment for  many  more  things  than 
being  of&cers  on  ships.  So  I  hope  this 
committee  will  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Bilr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jdeldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Join  in 
supporii  of  the  Emory  Amendment  to  in- 
crease the  subsistence  allowance  to  sto- 
dents  in  State  maritime  acadonies  to 
$1,200.  There  should  be  no  question  about 
the  merit  of  this  increase. 

First,  an  amide  background  has  been 
laid  to  justify  the  increase.  In  the  last 
Congress  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  after 
a  2-year  study,  recommended  ttie  in- 
crease. The  House  passed  a  similar 
amendment  last  year.  Also,  our  commit- 
tee has  held  3  days  of  hearings  in  this 
Congress  concerning  this  issue.  Second, 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  pro- 
jected an  officer  shortage  in  the  late 
1970'8.  Third,  even  if  we  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  there  are  too  many  ofBcers, 
the  increased  allowance  would  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  graduates  because 
the  number  of  students  who  receive  the 
subsidy  are  limited  by  the  number  of 
allotments  that  are  available.  The  allot- 
ments will  not  be  increased. 

Fourth,  the  real  Issue  f<v  Congress  to 
consider  is  equaUty  of  treatment.  The 
Federal  academy  graduates  get  all  of 
their  expenses  paid.  Students  in  in- 
dustry-supported schools  have  their  ex- 
penses paid  and  receive  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  $330.  Much  of  these  expenses  are 
indirectly  paid  by  Federal  d<dlars 
through  the  operating  differential  sub- 
sidy. It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
increase  the  Federal  allowance  going  to 
State  maritime  students  from  $50  a 
month  to  $100.  Unlike  students  at  the 
other  schools,  these  students,  apart  from 
this  small  allowance,  must  pay  all  of 
their  own  expenses. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced  that  the  State 
maritime  academies  are  the  most  co.>;t- 
effective  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  train  ships'  officers.  If  cutbacks 
are  required,  they  should  be  made  by 
those  schools  who  are  less  cost  effective. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  two  successive  ses- 
sions of  Congress  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment.  In  the  last  session  I  was 
successful  in  having  it  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly, only,  eventually,  to  see  it  discarded 
hi  CMiference. 

I  had  Intended  to  do  likewise  this  year. 
Out  of  deference  to  and  at  the  request 
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of  the  chainnan.  the  gcajtleman  from 
Virsinia  <Mr.  Dowmjno  > .  I  declined  to  do 
It  this  yesx.  In  the  ll«bt  of  extensive  hear- 
ings we  were  having.  But  even  more  I  am 
delighted  today  to  hear  from  our  chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
*iiat  she.  together  with  tlie  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN,  had  re<iuested  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  to  answer  some  very 
pertinent  and  important  and  substantial 
questions. 

Our  hearings  were  rather  extensive, 
although  not  completely  responsive  to 
our  searching  inquiries.  I  was  not  satis- 
fled  that  we  were  properly  and  sufB- 
ciently  informed  to  continue.  The  action 
taken  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
I  feel,  is  constructive  and  most  necessary. 
Absent  that  action  I  bslieve  our  conmiit- 
tee  would  have  been  subjected  to  justi- 
fiable criticism. 

Of  course,  I  am  for  the  amendment.  I 
think  common  justice  dictates  that.  But 
more  important  than  that  are  two  ques- 
tions : 

One.  Is  there,  in  fact,  discrimination 
hi  the  employment  of  graduates  from 
State  schools?  That  question  was  raised 
by  representatives  of  State  schools.  If 
there  is  discrimination,  then  that  ques- 
tion should  be  probed  and  those  respon- 
sible should  be  made  to  adjust  their  posi- 
tion, at  least,  if  not  held  to  account. 

Two.  Are  taxpayers  I'equired  to  pay 
their  moneys  to  support  the  State  schools 
when  most  of  the  graduates  come  out 
and  do  not  go  out  to  sea?  If  that  is  the 
criterion  for  the  existence  of  the  State 
schools  and  if.  in  fact,  it  is  sustained,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  continuance  of  the 
State  schools  Is  in  jeopardy. 

It  Is  my  judgment  we  are  developing 
a  national  resource.  It  is  my  judgment 
in  the  light  of  statistics  that  have  come 
to  me  that  if  the  graduates  are  in  fact 
employed  in  maritime-related  industries, 
they  are  performing  a  great  service.  I 
am  aware  of  the  unemployment  problem 
In  that  area  and  I  am  sympathetic  to 
it  and  I  understand  there  will  be  a  com- 
petitive situation  as  far  as  which  school's 
graduates  get  the  jobs. 

I  understand  that,  and  If  I  were  the 
advocate  or  the  person  responsible  for  a 
union  school,  I  would  take  that  position, 
and  rightly  so;  but  these  are  the  more 
important  or  overriding  questions. 

Frankly.  I  am  hard  pressed  to  under- 
stand why  we  would  oppose  this  $600. 
It  Is  a  very  penurious  attitude  toward 
a  mere  $1.1  million.  More  than  that  Is 
at  Issue  here.  It  is  a  question  of  principle 
and  it  Is  a  question  of  providing  answers 
to  the  two  serious  questions  I  have 
raised.  I  do  not  think  we  can  really  pro- 
ceed with  complete  knowledge  and  justi- 
fication until  we  have  those  answers  and 
then  we  had  better  take  a  pretty  definite 
position  as  to  what  course  of  conduct 
this  Congress  will  pursue  hcncefortli  as 
related  to  those  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  just  as  a  matter  of  morality 
for  the  additional  $600. 1  do  not  think  it 
Is  significant;  but  more  Importantly,  we 
must  look  for  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  in 
closing,  and  I  should  have  made  this 
observation  at  the  outset.  I  join  with  my 


colleagues  who  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  SrativAK). 
In  addition  to  her  outstanding  abilities 
as  chairwoman  presiding  with  every  de- 
gree of  fairness,  provldhig  every  degree 
of  latitude  or  every  expression  pro  or 
con  on  the  issue,  that  confronted  the 
committee,  she  so  generously  faces  her 
leadership  with  the  gracious  ladylike 
qualities  that  have  alv  <iys  been  cherished 
by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
m.ovr  to  strike  the  re^ui-ite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  orpoiitiou  to  tiie 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  1  v.-ouid  bo  rcrais.s  al 
the  outset  it  I  did  not  join  with  other 
of  my  coUe.isues  in  faying  the  ex- 
traordinary- tribute  which  is  deserved 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
SULLIVAN'  for  the  fine  .skillful  lead- 
eriliip  she  iia-;  provided  to  the  commit- 
tee. We  regret  deeply  that  the  gentle- 
woman will  be  departing  the  Congress 
at  the  end  of  tiiis  term;  but  both  we  who 
have  served  on  her  committee,  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and.  most  importantly, 
the  Nation,  are  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  qualities  of  leader? hip  she 
lias  provided  in  many  ditB<.uU  circum- 
.s  lances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emery  amendment 
raises  some  very  basic  questions  which 
tlie  Members  of  this  House  ought  to  con- 
sider. It  raises  the  basic  question,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  cMr.  Ashley) 
pointed  out,  as  to  the  essential  rationale 
for  making  this  payment  at  all. 

Now,  the  head  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Maritime  Academy  Alumni  As- 
.sociation,  Mr.  John  Ingram,  testlfief^  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  FL-heries.  In  the  course  of  that 
testimony  he  pointed  out  that  the 
members  of  the  alumni  association 
were  now  to  be  foimd  in  such  jobs  as 
marine  insurance,  ship  chartering  and 
brokering  concerns,  admiralty  law  firms, 
oil  companies,  sun'ey  companies,  towing 
companies,  salvage  concerns;  let  alone 
other  activities  totally  unrelated  to  the 
maritime  industry.  In  the  course  of  ques- 
tioning Mr.  Ingram  in  his  appearance 
before  our  subcommittee  I  asked: 

Mr.  Ingram,  what  do  you  understand  to  be 
the  rationale  for  the  Federal  subsistence  al- 
lowance to  students  ol  these  varloius  marl- 
time  academies? 

He  responded  as  follows,  and  remem- 
ber, this  is  the  head  of  the  National 
Alumni  Association  of  Slate  Maritime 
A'^ademie.s : 

To  aaslst  the  cadets  personally  in  ob- 
taining an  education  which  Is  vital  to  the 
>fatlou,  namely,  training  them  to  be  officers 
on  our  merchant  ships,  which  In  time  or 
peace  are  vital  to  the  economy  and  in  time 
of  war  are  vital  to  the  national  defense. 

Then  I  said  to  him: 

Well,  I  take  It  from  that  answer  that 
where  the  students  end  up  and  what  they 
end  up  doing  ts  essential  to  the  rationale 
for  this  subsljBteuce. 

The  subsistence  Is  not  simply  to  help 
the  students,  because  that  rationale  would 
Justify  subsistence  to  all  etudents  at  all 
educational  Instltutloas,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  Ingram  replied: 
That  Is  right,  sir. 


Let  us  look  at  the  situation  for  • 
moment.  There  are  at  present,  Jt  is  es- 
timated, between  6.000  and  7.000  Jobs 
aboard  ships.  These  are  the  Jobs  for 
which  Mr.  Ingram  said  there  was  a  ra- 
tionale for  the  subsistence.  I  am  very 
frank  to  say  that  I  am  hard  put  to  find 
a  rationale  beyond  that  which  would 
justify  giving  a  subsistence  to  someone  to 
become  an  admiralty  lawyer  or  to  go 
into  marine  Insurance  or  to  head  up 
a  marine  engineering  firm  and  make  the 
Icind  of  money  associated  with  those  pro- 
fessions. If  we  are  going  to  justify  that 
kind  of  subsistence,  we  ought  to  be  jus- 
tifying a  subsistence  for  aU  students 
as  pprt  of  a  bioad  national  educational 
J  rfj;  ram. 

In  relation  to  the  esthnated  6,000  to 
7.000  jobs  available  aboard  ships,  there 
are  about  3.000  students  enrolled  in  the 
maritime  arademies.  During  the  Vietnam 
war  we  round  two  things:  One,  the  State 
maritime  academies  did  not  iTspond 
quickly  in  terms  of  providing  the  ship  of- 
ficers that  were  needed;  essentiaUy  the 
rc-pon.se  to  that  problem  came  from  the 
indu.stry  schools  which  were  In  part  es- 
tablished and  geared  up  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose.  Second,  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant evidence  to  show  that  those  who 
went  tJE rough  these  maritime  academies 
and  received  subsistence  allowances  left" 
their  jobs,  there  I  was  talking  about  ear- 
lier, in  order  to  go  back  to  sea. 

In  the  course  of  questioning,  it  came 
out  in  the  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Industry  schools,  do.  In 
fact,  seek  to  adjust  the  number  of  en- 
rollees  in  a  fairly  direct  way  to  the  num- 
ber of  ships  sailing  and  the  number  of 
jobs  available.  In  other  words,  when  we 
have  a  worsening  employment  situa- 
tion—and I  point  out  that  the  number  of 
deck  and  engine  shipboard  jobs  has 
dropped  from  over  13,000  In  1964  to  over 
6,000  hi  1975 — the  Industry  schools  have 
cut  back  on  the  number  of  enrollees.  Yet, 
when  one  looks  at  the  enrollment  iwllcy 
of  tlie  State  maritime  academies  in  the 
face  of  this  very  difficult  Job  situation, 
why  are  we  providing  these  subsistences 
and  sending  yoimg  men  through  this 
education  when  there  Is  not  a  Job  oppor- 
tunity at  the  end  of  it? 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sarbanes 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.) 

Ml-.  SARBANES.  One  discovers  that  In 
the  face  of  this  difficult  Job  situation 
those  State  academies  have  not  been 
making  an  adjustment  in  enrollments 
and.  in  fact,  have  been  maintaining  con- 
stant or  even  increasing  enrollments. 
This  situation  confronts  us  with  a  very 
basic  question:  First,  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  subsistence — and  I  submit 
that  the  rationale  has  always  been  re- 
lated to  the  shipboard  jobs,  and  in  fact 
it  was  conceded  by  the  national  alumnae 
head  of  these  maritime  associations;  if 
that  is  the  rationale,  then  It  ought  to  be 
related  to  the  existing  job  situation  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  encouraging  and  pro- 
ducing graduates  for  Jobs  that  are 
not  available. 
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Mr.  CX)HEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Itelne. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Tb  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing that  the  State  industry  school  receive 
no  Federal  subsidy,  because  that  Is  the 
point  that  was  made  before  the  gentle- 
man's committee. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No,  that  statement 
on  the  industry  subsidy  has  been  grossly 
oversated.  The  figure  that  is  being  used, 
runs  only  to  the  percentage  figure  for 
subsidized  operators,  whereas  the  indus- 
try school  is  maintained  by  contribu- 
tions from  both  subsidized  smd  unsub- 
sidized  operators.  It  is  precisely  for  that 
reason  and  many  others  that  the  studj- 
by  the  GAO  which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  has  referred  to,  which  she  and 
Senator  Magnuson  have  joined  in  re- 
questing, is  so  important  if  we  are  to 
legislate  with  any  sensible  rationale  in 
tills  area.  We  da  In  fact,  need  the  facts. 

Mr.  STDDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief.  I 
V  ill  not  take  the  tune  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  horn-,  even  though  I 
feel  as  strongly  as  I  do. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen > ,  in  my  first  year  in  this  Congress 
and  on  this  committee  3  years  ago,  the 
very  first  amendment  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  was  this  one.  I  was  told  that,  if  1 
\\ould  be  patient  and  forbear  and  with- 
draw the  amendment,  at  the  appropriate 
time  an  appropriate  study  would  be  made 
and  an  appropriate  legislative  vehicle 
would  be  found  and  we  would  be  able  to 
do  this.  Since  that  time,  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Maritime  Education  and 
Training  has  been  appointed,  and  they 
visited  each  of  these  academies.  They 
\  isited  Maine,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
California,  Texas,  and  Michigan.  They 
made  this  recommendation.  We  are  now 
being  asked  to  wait  for  yet  another 
study.  We  do  provide  an  analogous  sub- 
sidy of  $1,200  a  year  to  the  students  at 
our  miUtary  academies.  We  are  simply 
r.sking  for  the  same  treatment. 

Tlie  gentleman  earher  speaking  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  expressed 
his  concern  for  the  taxpayers.  If  our  con- 
cern is  for  the  taxpayers  and,  if  we 
indeed  want  to  support  an  officer  corps 
for  our  Merchant  Marine  and  related 
acti\ities,  I  think  tlie  record  should  re- 
flect that  tlie  Federal  contribution  per 
student  in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  is  some  $39,000  per  student  per 
.vfHi.  And,  according  to  my  figuies,  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  industry 
.-( hools.  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  referred,  comes  to  some  $24,000 
per  .student  per  year,  whereas  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  per  .student  per  year  in 
the  State  academies  is  $7,000. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  submit  to  the 
committee  that,  if  indeed  om-  concern  is 
lor  the  Federal  taxpayer,  then  om*  job  is 
to  support  wholeheartedly  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  frojrj 
Maine  (Mr.  Emeky;  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery  i  to  tlie  coiiimit- 
tee  amendment. 


The  Question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

Mr.  E&ORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  poiding  that,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Cbaix  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  nUe  XXiU,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QtrORUM    CALX    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  101  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pui-suant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXUI.  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  shaU  be 
considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  for  a  recorded 
vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  53.  noes  292. 
not  voting  87.  as  folloi^-s: 


|RoU  No.   101 

1 

AYES— 53 

Aaderson. 

Early 

Moalier 

Calif. 

Emery 

OBricu 

Armstrong 

Forsythe 

Ottinger 

Badlllo 

Frenzel 

Pike 

Biaggi 

Goldwater 

Pritchard 

Blester 

Gonzalez 

.Sarasin 

Bingham 

Grassley 

Schneeije'.i 

BctUud 

Harrington 

Sisk 

Brooks 

Heckler,  Ma^. 

Strattoii 

Brown,  Cam. 

Hightower 

Studds 

Burgener 

Jeffords 

Teague 

Burke.  Mass. 

.Jordan 

Tsongas 

Butler 

Kazen 

Vander  Veen 

Cleveland 

Lent 

Wright 

Coben 

McCloske. 

Wydler 

Conable 

McDade 

Young,  Alaska 

Conte 

Michel 

Young,  Fla . 

Do'RTie.v,  N.Y. 

Moakley 
NOES— 292 

Young.  Tex. 

Aixlnor 

Burke.  Calif. 

Devine 

Abzug 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dickinson 

Adams 

Burleson,  Te-x. 

DlngeU 

Addabbo 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Downing,  Va. 

AUeu 

Burton.  John 

Duncan.  Oree. 

Ambro 

Burton.  Phillip  Duncan.  Teni 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Byror. 

du  Pont 

Andrews. 

Carney 

Eckhardt 

N.Dak. 

Carr 

Eigar 

Annunzto 

Carter 

Edwards,  C«.lif 

Archer 

Cet'.erbers 

EiH>erg 

Ashley 

Chappell 

Eshleman 

Aspiii 

Cbisholtn 

Evans,  lud. 

Bafalis 

Clancy 

Evins,  TeiUi 

Baldns 

Clawson.  Del 

Pary 

Bbucus 

Clay 

Fenwick 

Baumau 

Cochran 

Findlev 

Beard,  R.I. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Beard,  Tenu. 

Conyers 

Fithlan 

Bedell 

Corman 

flood 

Bennett 

Cornell 

Florio 

Bergland 

Cotter 

Flynt 

Blanchard 

Coughlin 

Foley 

Blouln 

D'Amours 

Ford,  Mich. 

Boggs 

Daniel.  Dan 

lord,  Tena. 

Boiling 

Daniel,  H.  W. 

Fountain 

Bo  well 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Fraser 

Brademas 

Davis 

Frey 

Breckiuridge 

de  la  Garza 

FiiQua 

Brinkley 

Delaney 

G;'.ydOS 

Brodhead 

Delliinis 

Giaimo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dent 

Glbbona 

BroyhiU 

Derrick 

Oilman 

Buchsnaa 

DerwlMski 

Ginn 

Ooodlinc; 

McHugh 

P.oM!ntbia 

Oradlsou 

McKay 

BoMenkowskl 

Otmu 

Maculre 

OtKle 

Mabon 

RouBselot 

Hagedoni 

Mann 

BOjlMd 

Haler 

Martin 

aaitMiiM 

HaU 

Mathis 

Sattnfleld 

Hamilton 

Matwinafaa 

Scbeuer 

Hammer- 

Mazzoli 

Schroeder 

Bchmidt 

Meeda 

Sdkolze 

Hanley 

Mdcher 

aeb^us 

Hannaford 

Mejrner 

Selberlin? 

Harris 

Mezvinskv 

Sharp 

Haraha 

Mikva 

Sblpley 

Hawkins 

MUford 

Sbriver 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  MUler,  Ohio 

Shuater 

Hefner 

Mills 

Sikes 

Heintt 

Mineta 

Slack 

Halstoski 

Mlnish 

3mlU)u  Iowa 

Henderson 

Mink 

Snyder 

Hicks 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Solars 

HoUand 

MitcheU,  NT. 

SpeUman 

Halt 

MoUohan 

Spence 

Holtzmau 

Montgomen. 

Staggers 

Howard 

Mora-e 

Stanton, 

Howe 

Moorhead, 

J.  WiUSam 

Hubbard 

Calif. 

Stark 

Hughes 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Steed 

Hungate 

Morgan 

Stedmau 

Hutchinson 

Moes 

Steiger,  W..4 

Hyde 

Murphy.  HI. 

Stephens 

Ichord 

Murphy,  NY. 

Stokes 

Jacobs 

Murtha 

Stuekey 

Jarinan 

Myers,  Pu . 

SuUlvau 

Jenrette 

Natcher 

Symington 

Johnson,  Calil 

.  Neal 

Symns 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   NoUn 

Taloott 

Johitson,  Pa. 

Nowak 

Taylor,  %io. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Oberstur 

Taylor,  N.C 

Karth 

Obey 

Thompson 

Kasten 

O'Hara 

Tbone 

Kastenmeier 

Patten,  N.J. 

Tbomtoii 

Kelly 

Patterson, 

Treen 

Ketchum 

Calif. 

UUman 

Keys 

Pepper 

Van  Deer!  in 

Kindness 

Perkins 

Vanik 

Krebs 

Pettis 

Vigorito 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Waggonncr 

Lagmnarsino 

Poage 

WaliOt 

Landrum 

Pressler 

WeaTer 

Latta 

Preyer 

Whalen 

Lehman 

Price 

Whitehur^t 

Levitas 

Quie 

Whitten 

Litton 

Randall 

Wiggins 

Uoyd,  Calii. 

Rangel 

Wilaon,  Bob 

Uoyd.  Tenn 

Regul  ii 

Wilson,  Tes. 

Lon?.  La. 

Keuss 

Wtnn 

Long.  Md 

Richmond 

Wlrth 

Lott 

Riualdo 

woin 

Lujan 

Robinson 

W.\lie 

Lundine 

Rodino 

Yates 

McComiaik 

Rogers 

Yatron 

McDonald 

Roncalio 

Young.  Ga. 

McEwen 

Roonej 

Zablocki 

McFall 

Rote 

Zef erett  i 

NOT  VOII.VO- 

-8  7 

Aiexander 

Harkin 

Pattisou.N.T 

Aziderson,  111. 

Hayes.  InU. 

Peyser 

Afibbrook 

Hays,  Ohio 

Qnillea 

AuCoin 

Hcbert 

Railsback 

Barret  I 

Hill  is 

Rees 

Bell 

HluEhaw 

Rhodes 

Bevill 

Horton 

Rlegle 

Bonker 

.Tones,  Ala . 

Rlsenhoover 

Breaux 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roberts 

Broomlleld 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kemp 

Runiie's 

Clausen. 

Koch 

Huppe 

DonH. 

Krueger 

Rnsso 

Collins,  ni 

Leggeit 

R.vau 

Coalan 

McClory 

St  Gerniaia 

Crane 

McCoUisttT 

Ssntinl 

Danlelson 

McKinney 

Simon 

Dig-s 

MacdouBld 

-Skubitz 

Dodd 

Madden 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Drlnan 

Madlgan 

Stanton. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Meicalfe 

James  V 

English 

Miller.  Caiir 

Sielger,  Ariz 

Erie;  room 

Moff  et  t 

Traxier 

Esoh 

Mottl 

Vdill 

Evans.  C  !•• 

Myers.  Ind. 

V".u:der  Jaot, 

Fasrell 

Nedzi 

Wampler 

Fish 

Nichols 

Waxman 

Flowers 

Ni.x 

White 

Gur.er 

O'Neill 

\Vi!';on.C.H. 

Hiinseu 

Passmuu 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu-setts  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Messrs.  NOLAN.  HEFNER,  ANDREWS 
of  North  Carolina.  SIKES,  LAGOMAR- 
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SINO,  and  HYDE  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <H.R.  11481)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1977  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1084,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tliat 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  31.5,  nays  42. 
not  voting  75,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.   102 

! 

YEAS— 315 

Abzug 

Burke,  Mass. 

Early 

Adams 

Biu-ton,  John 

Eckhardt 

Adda boo 

Burton,  PhiHip 

Edgar 

AUen 

Butler 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ambro 

Byron 

Eilberg 

Anderson. 

Carney 

Emery 

Calif. 

Carr 

E.sch 

Andrews. 

Carter 

Eshleman 
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Simon  UcteU 

Skubltz  Wbb^Hw 

Smith,  Nebr.  Wblte  ^ 

Steed  WUaon,  C  H. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Tra-xler 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  ONelU  for,  with  Mr.  Mottl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr     Alexander. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Engll.sh  with  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  MassachtLsetts  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr    HUUs. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Piscell  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Simon  w  1th  Mr.  AuColn. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hays  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Riegle  w  ith  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Rhodes 

Mr.   Metcalfe  with   Mr.   Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  EvaiLs  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
ClaiLsen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Ml".  Bevill  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Nlchol.s  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Danielsoii  with  Mr.  McCollister. 

Mr.  Flowei-s  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr  Koch  with  Mr    Wampler. 

Mr.   Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Guyer 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
iina. 

Mr.  Runnel.'?  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hoe  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr    Peyser. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Leggett 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlawna. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  2498) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  transfer  certain  disaster 
relief  fimctions  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  other  Federal  agen- 
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cies,  to  establlih  a  National  Commission 
on  Small  Business  In  Amaica^  and  for 
other  mixposes,"  requesU  a  oontennoe 
with  the  House  on  the  dlsagredac  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  MoRGAir,  Mr.  BruaauM,  Mr.  Mclv- 
TYR£,  Mr.  Oasn,  and  Mr.  Packwoob  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  1976  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  101)  providing 
for  additional  copies  of  the  1976  Joint 
Economic  Report,  and  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  CleA  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows : 

8.  Cow.  Res.  101 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  along  with  the  original  pre«  run 
of  the  1976  Joint  Economic  Report,  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGE  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
FROM  FXTRTHER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  12388  AND  RE- 
REFERRAL  TO  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    ATOMIC    ENERGY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  discharged 
from  the  further  considerati<»i  of  the 
bUl  H.R.  12388  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
referred  solely  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Priced  tell  us 
what  the  subject  matter  of  that  bill  is? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  a  bill  from 
ERDA,  and  it  deals  only  with  nuclear 
inatters.  It  ordinarilj'  would  have  gone 
to  our  committee,  but  most  of  the  bills 


coming  in  on  the  budget  have  been  re- 
tared  Jointly  to  each  committee.  I  have 
AJKUued  this  vlth  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  <m  Science  and  Technology, 
and  he  is  agreeable  to  It. 

Mr.  omNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  the  specific  sub- 
ject matter  ai  the  legislation  Is? 

Mr.  PRICK  No.  I  cannot  because  I 
have  not  yet  read  the  bilL  It  has  not  been 
referred  to  our  committee.  I  am  certain 
of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  it  deals 
oaily  with  nuclear  matters  and  atomic 
energy  matters. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
xuAofsy.  

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COVENANT  TO  EfiTTABLISH  A  COM- 
MONWEALTH OP  THE  NORTHERN 
lifARIANA  ISLANDS  IN  POLITICAL 
UNION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  549)  to  approve  the  "Covenant  to 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America,"  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  41,  strike  out  all  after  line  12  over 
to  and  including  line  14  on  page  42. 

Page  42,  after  line  14,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
ptirsuant  to  section  902  of  the  foregoing 
Covenant,  and  in  any  case  within  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  res- 
oluUtm,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  request,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  designation  of  special  representa- 
tives to  meet  and  to  consider  In  good  faith 
such  issues  affecting  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the 
United  States  as  may  be  designated  by  either 
Oovemment  and  to  make  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  will  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia explain  to  us  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  In  the  bill, 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Yes;  the  bill 
with  the  amendments  before  us  now  rep- 
resents the  deleting  in  their  entu-ety  all 
of  section  2  and  section  3  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  549. 

Section  2  authorized  the  full  pa>-ment 
of  awards  under  title  II  of  the  Micronesia 
Claims  Act.  That  section  was  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  Senate  deleted 
tliat  section  in  its  entirety. 

Section  3  authorized  the  extension  of 
certain  Fedei-al  programs  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgui  Islands,  and  other  offshore 


areas;  and  the  Senate  completdy  deleted 
that  sectfton.  so  the  matter  before  m  now 
Is  the  cbmpact  without  the  other  two 
sections. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  the  gentleman 
win  reply.  Is  the  bm,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  exactly  as  it  was  as  passed  by 
the  House,  with  the  exception  of  those 
two  sections  that  were  deleted  in  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
and  say  that  I  strongly  support  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  biU  that 
makes  the  Marianas  a  commonwealth 
like  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Yes,  it  is,  to 
the  extent  it  is  described  as  a  common- 
wealth; but  not  in  aU  particulars  or  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  object  in  that  respect  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  a  vote  on  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  requires  no  vote. 
It  is  a  matter  of  concurring  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  wIU 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillip  Bxtrton)  teU  the  House  what 
the  position  of  the  administration  is  on 
the  biU. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield,  the  administration  is 
in  full  support  of  the  legislation.  The 
legislation  was  adopted  after  a  vote, 
without  dissent,  in  our  subcommittee — 
and  a  roUcaU  vote  of  30  to  0  in  the  full 
Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  mj'  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mi-s.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  might  we  just 
ha\e  a  little  more  information  and  guid- 
ance as  to  why  we  are  doing  this' 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  If  the  gentle- 
woman win  yield,  the  Senate  felt  that  the 
two  add-on  sections  in  this  period  of 
budgetary  constraint  were  not  weU  ad- 
vised. Although  I  personally  disagree 
with  that  position,  I  am  reluctantly  ac- 
cepting it  and.  therefore,  am  urging  my 
colleagues  to  j  ield  to  the  Senate  in  those 
two  respects. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Is  it  wise  to  take  re- 
sponsibility of  this  kind?  That  Is  m.v 
question. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  -vil!  tlie 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tiiank 
tlie  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

This  biU  or  this  compact  was  passed  by 
this  House.  It  has  also  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Our  bill  had  scmie  materials 
in  it  which  really  were  not  necessarilj' 
gerrapne  to  the  bill.  The  Senate  has  re- 
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moved  those  provisions.  All  we  are  now 
doing  is  concurring  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments on  a  House-passed  bill  and  a 
Senate-passed  bill  and  sending  It  to  the 
President  so  that  it  may  be  signed. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  furUier 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  tlie  reserva- 
tion. What  was  the  unanimous -consent 
request,  to  take  it  up  or  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER.  To  concui'  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  A  further  inquiry  on  my 
reservation.  Mr.  Speaker:  If  that  unani- 
mous-consent request  then  is  granted, 
am  I  precluded  from  asking  for  a  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes;  the  request  is 
not  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Senate  amendments.  It  is  a  unani- 
mous consent  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr,  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Although  as  I 
stated  earlier,  it  would  have  been  my 
own  preference  that  the  House-passed 
version  prevail,  the  Senate  felt,  I  think, 
that  the  cost  estimates  were  such  that 
they  felt  that  the  deletion  of  these 
amendments  would  reduce  the  co.st  of 
the  legislation  by  perhaps  several  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opinion 
is  that  I  am  not  sure  we  ought  to  make 
a  commonwealth  out  of  this  territoi-y- 
Also,  we  did  not  have  a  record  vote  be- 
fore when  it  was  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  I  would  like 
to  be  on  record  as  voting  against  it.  but 
I  do  not  think  I  can  do  that  if  I  permit 
the  imanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  go  through. 
I  do  not  mind  the  bill  being  taken  up. 

PAKI.IAMENTA8Y   INQUDtT 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
If  it  would  be  possible  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  phrase  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  such  a  way  so  that 
we  could  have  a  vote  on  it  and  dispose 
of  it?  I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  delay  the 
proceedings  but  could  that  be  done? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  only  way  that  that  could  be 
done  would  be  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Burton)  had  asked 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments in  the  House:  if  that  had  been 
done,  then  the  Senate  amendments 
could  have  been  debated. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  from  California  seeks  guid- 
ance on  this  from  the  Speaker,  is  there 
some  way  to  comply  with  the  gentleman's 
request?  Although  I  would  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 


tucky  did   thoroughly   debate   tlie  bill 
when  it  was  brought  up  before? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  merely  like  to 
be  able  to  register  a  vote  against  th« 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  procedure  we  are  presently  fol- 
lowing is  in  order. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  understand  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  fur- 
ther state  that  Members  through  the 
whip's  notice  have  been  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  more  voting  today,  so 
that  the  Chair  would  not  entertain  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  amendments  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  would  urge 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
record  already  does  reflect  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  on  this  legislation,  that 
the  gentleman  not  object,  because  again 
I  say  that  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  been  clearly  and 
thoroughly  established. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
.say  that  I  have  often  left  the  Chamber 
with  the  understanding  that  there  would 
be  no  further  votes  and  I  do  not  want  to 
prejudice  Members  who  have  left  with 
that  miderstanding. 

As  background,  the  Northern  Marianas 
Islands  are  a  part  of  Micronesia,  a  series 
of  more  tlian  2,000  islands  forming  three 
major  archipelagoes  in  the  Western 
Pacific  Ocean.  These  Islands  have  been 
governed  under  a  U.S.  trusteeship  since 
World  War  II.  If  one  is  to  believe  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  islands  have 
steadfastly  sought  commonwealth  or 
statehood  status  with  the  United  States 
for  20  years. 

Strangely,  the  natives  (jf  Micronesia 
rejected  commonwealh  status  offered  by 
this  Government  as  late  as  1970.  Then 
suddenly  in  1975,  about  75  percent  of  the 
citizens  voted  to  become  a  common- 
wealth. 

A  U.S.  commonwealth  or  territory 
shares  in  the  national  aspirations  and 
benefits  of  the  governing  country,  but  Its 
residents  do  not  have  to  pay  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  All  assessed  taxes  revert  back 
to  the  local  governing  authority  although 
the  sovereign  nation,  in  this  case  the 
United  States,  picks  up  the  defense  tab 
and  the  cost  of  various  Government  as- 
sistance programs. 

It  is  not  proper  for  the  delegates  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
or  the  Northern  Marianas  to  have  voting 
delegates  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  tliey  do  not  contribute 
taxes  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

Under  rule  XII  of  the  House,  the  dele- 
gates do  indeed  have  a  committee  vote, 
and  they  can  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  They  have  all  the  privileges  of  a 
regular  Member  of  the  House,  except  for 
voting  on  the  floor. 

Many  of  the  spon.sors  of  the  bill  say 
these  committee  votes  are  unimportant. 
The  truth  is  that  a  committee  vote  is  of 
vital  importance  for  it  is  in  committee 
where  the  decision  is  made  to  reject  or 
forward  bills  for  consideration  by  the  en- 
tire House. 

Three  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House 


are  not  nearly  so  important  as  three 
votes  in  committee.  This  Is  simply  be- 
cause there  are  435  Members  of  the 
House  and  perhaps  30  members  on  a 
committee. 

The  bill  to  make  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianas a  commonwealth  also  would 
award  more  than  $117  million  to  the 
14,335  citizens  inhabiting  the  islands — 
v.hich  averages  about  $8,200  per  citizen. 

Not  bad,  if  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Just  like  Puerto  Rico,  also  a  Common- 
wealth, the  citizens  pay  no  Federal  taxes 
but  have  access  to  the  Federal  till.  Even 
alter  7  years,  the  bill  authorizes  the  $14 
million  payment  unless  Congress  appro- 
priates a  different  amount. 

Fearing  the  loss  of  military  bases  in 
the  South  Pacific,  the  administration 
and  the  Pentagon  have  pushed  for  the 
acimis.sion  of  the  Marianas.  None  of  this 
is  mentioned,  however.  What  is  stressed 
is  the  keen  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  to  become  American  citizens. 
Thu.s  to  oppose  their  admission  is  un- 
patriotic. 

At  a  time  in  our  national  history  when 
our  national  Treasury,  our  national 
effort,  and  om-  policy  should  be  aimed 
at  domestic  tranquility — it  seems  illogi- 
cal to  commit  ourselves  even  deeper  so 
mtny  miles  from  our  shores. 

Howevei-,  I  am  fairly  confident  tl-.at 
w  ere  a  vote  to  be  permitted  that  I  would 
not  prevail,  so  I  reluctantly  withdraw 
my  reseiTation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'.i  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  2  OF  ACT  OF 
JUNE  30,  1954,  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Ml-.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  121221 
an  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1054.  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  othex*  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment. 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  ln.sert :  That  .section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1954  1 68  Stat.  330).  Js  amended  by  delet- 
ing "plus  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  for  each  of  such  fis- 
cal yeare.  to  offset  reductions  In,  or  the  ter- 
minaiion  of.  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
or  other  funds  made  avaUable  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies',  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Tor  fiscal  year  1976.  $80,- 
000.000:  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976. 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $16,100,000; 
lor  fiscal  year  1977,  $80,000,000:  and  such 
amounts  as  were  authorized  but  not  appro- 
priated for  a.scal  year  1976.  and  $1,800,000 
for  a  human  development  project  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  plus  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essarj',  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  for  each 
of  such  fiscal  years,  or  periods,  to  oCTset  re- 
ductions In,  or  the  termination  of.  Federal 
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grant-in-aid  programs  or  other  ti!0(&i"ln(wto 
available  to  the  Trust  Terrltoarjr  otthe  PMSlftc 
Islands  by  other  Federal  •gemetoe,  which 
amounts  tar  eaeh  suoh  Oacml  ywr  or  other 
period  shall  be  adjusted  upward  or  down- 
ward and  presented  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  dociunent  for  the  next  sucoeelng  fis- 
cal year  as  a  supplemental  buget  vequeet  tot 
the  current  fiscal  year,  to  ofbet  changes  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  United  States 
dollar  by  multiplying  such  amounts  hy  the 
GroR^s  National  Product  Implicit  Price  De- 
flHtor  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  c*'»n4ar 
year  numerically  preceding  the  fiscal  yem  or 
other  period  for  which  such  supplemental 
appropriations  are  made,  and  dividing  the 
resulting  product  by  the  Oross  National 
Product  Implicit  Price  Deflator  tor  the  third 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1974,". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  i-eport 
the  amendments  to  the  Seiuite  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

After  "but  not  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1975,"  Insert  the  following:  "and  up  to  but 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  such  buUdlngs  as  are  required  for  a  four- 
year  college  to  serve  the  Mlcroneslan  com- 
munity (no  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  buildings  shall,  however,  be 
made  (A)  untu,  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  causes  a  study  to  be  made  by 
an  appropriate  authority  to  determine  the 
educational  need  and  the  most  suitable  edu- 
cational concept  for  such  a  college  and  trans- 
mits such  study,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations, to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affahs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statee  with- 
in said  one  year  period  and  (B)  tmtll  90 
calendar  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  study 
and  recommendations  which  shall  be  deemed 
approved  unless  specifically  diatipproved  by 
resolution  of  either  such  Committee),". 

After  section  1,  insert  the  following  sec- 
tion : 

"Sec.  a.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  are  made  applicable  to  the  Ncxlihem 
Mariana  Islands  by  the  provisions  of  section 
602(a)(1)  of  HJ.  Bes.  &4»,  as  approved  by 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, except  for  the  Micronesia  Claims  Act  as 
It  applies  to  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  shall  be  made  af^Ucable  to  GKuun 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  such 
laws  are  appUed  to  theJiorthem  Mariana 
Islands."  \V 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tllere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  wUl 
not  object,  may  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  it  is  my  understanding 
the  administration  has  reviewed  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  the  House  amend- 
ments to  that  Senate  amendment  and 
concurs  in  those  amendments  and  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PHn.T.TP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  also 
my  imderstanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  G^aker,  I 
w  ithdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE 


to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  RxcosD  immediately  prior  to  the  ac- 
tion on  House  Joint  Resolution  549  and 
^Jl.  12122  just  cMigidered  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  iiequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unsmlmouB  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  these  few  minutes  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McFAIiL.  If  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  will  yield,  I  will  i>e  happy 
to  respond  to  his  inquiry.  There  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today, 
and  upon  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  go  over  imtil  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  next  we^  is  as  follows: 

Monday  we  have  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, with  the  fcdlowing  suspensions  on 
whteh  a  vote  will  be  postponed  imtil  the 
end  at  aU  suspensions : 

HH.  11504,  negotiated  contracting; 

H.R.  8092,  Endangered  Species  Act 
authorization; 

HJl.  11619.  Office  of  Enviroimiental 
Quality  authorization ; 

H.J.  Res.  738,  preserving  the  tule  elk 
peculation: 

HJt.  12188,  Community  Services  Act 
fayjinlcal  mnendmenfas; 

S.  1545.  transfer  of  peanut  allotments 
because  of  disasters; 

HJl.  11997.  bank  holding  company, 
tax; 

B.M.  9803.  child  day  care  centers  con- 
ference report:  and 

HR.  7743.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Act 
amendments. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  and 
under  su^iensions  at  this  time  there  are 
no  biOs  scheduled. 

HJ.  Res.  857,  continuing  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1976;  and 

H.J.  Res.  280,  repres^itation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  Congress,  under 
an  (ven  rule,  with  3  hours  of  debate, 
general  debate  only. 

Wednesday  there  will  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  receive  Pnme  Minister  Cosgrave 
of  Irdand. 

Then  there  will  be : 

H.  Con.  Res.  580,  Bicentennial  loan  of 
Magna  Carta,  under  an  oi>en  rule; 

H.J.  Res.  280,  representalian  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  in  Congress,  votes 
on  amendments  and  resoluti<»i; 

HH.  12226,  Peace  Corps  authorization, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

HR.  12046.  Guatemala  Earthquake 
Disaster  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  llnirsday  and  Friday — and  I  would 
emphasize  Friday — we  wiU  have: 

HJl.  8532,  antitrust  enforcement 
amendments  (Parens  Patriae) ,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate;  and 

HJl.  11573.  NASA  authorization,  sub- 
ject to  a  rvie  being  granted. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  usual  admoni- 


tion that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

I  would  state  that  the  Speaker  has 
asked  me  to  announce  that  we  will  work 
on  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is,  then,  agreed,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  the  last 
several  we^s  we  have  talked  about  be- 
ing in  session  Thursday  and  Friday,  with 
the  kind  of  program  and  lengthy  pro- 
gram w^e  have,  with  controversial  bills, 
we  will  surely  be  meeting  this  coming 
Friday  and  all  Members  ought  to  prepare 
for  a  Friday  session? 

Mr.  McFATJi  All  members  should  pre- 
pare for  a  Friday  session.  The  Speaker 
has  a£ked  me  to  announce  that  there  wHl 
he  a  Friday  session,  and  in  all  likelihood, 
unless  there  is  some  strange  happening, 
with  the  very  large  calendar  we  have,  we 
will  have  a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    MONDAY. 
MARCH  15, 1976 

Mi-.  McFATJi  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia V 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  Rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Thei*e  was  no  objection. 


THE  POTOMAC  MAGAZINE  OP  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST  FALSELY  AT- 
TRIBUTES STATEMENT  TO  CON- 
GRESSMAN HAGEDORN 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permisslcm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  March  7,  a  statement  falsely  at- 
tributed to  me  appeared  in  the  Potomac 
nmgazine  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
statement,  reported  by  an  environmental 
group  calling  itself  the  Dirty  Dozen 
Committee,  claimed  I  had  equated  en- 
vironmentalists with  "food  stamp  cheat- 
ers" during  a  meeting  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I  have  never  made  such  a  statement 
and  during  subsequent  conversaticsis 
with  the  Dirty  Dozen  Committee  it  was 
admitted  that  the  statement  attributed 
to  me  was  in  fact  based  on  hearsay  from 
a  "confidential  source"  who  had  reported 
it  to  yet  another  source  before  it  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Dirty  Dozen  Com- 
mittee. 

Members  of  mj'  own  staff  and  of  tlie 
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Agriculture  Committee  have  attempted 
to  track  down  this  statement  In  trsm- 
scripts  of  committee  meetings.  But  no- 
where Is  there  anything  even  vaguely 
resembling  such  a  comment  on  record. 

The  Dirty  Dozen  Committee  said  It 
does  not  believe  it  is  obligated  to  attempt 
to  correct  the  record  concerning  this 
statement,  despite  lack  of  substantiation, 
and  Potomac  magazine  also  has  declined 
to  correct  the  article  which  It  published. 
In  fact,  the  Dirty  Dozen  Committee  is 
unable  to  even  provide  a  time  frame  dur- 
ing which  the  alleged  statement  was 
made,  noting  only  that  it  occurred  dur- 
ing 1975. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  a 
group  such  as  thl.<5,  which  puiportedly 
operates  in  the  public  Interest,  denies  to 
me  the  courtesies  to  which  all  citizens  are 
entitled. 

I  am  well  aware  of.  and  appreciate,  the 
argiunents  offered  by  members  of  the 
journalistic  profession  concerning  the 
need  to  protect  confidential  sources.  But 
I  cannot  buy  on  argument  for  the  need 
for  confidential  sources  for  an  environ- 
mental organization. 

Being  a  farmer,  I  am  well  aware  ol 
the  Importance  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  But  it  has  been  my 
concern  in  the  past,  and  remains  such 
today,  that  much  of  our  so-called  en- 
vironmental legislation  is  too  ha.«tily  im- 
posed and  lacks  a  balanced  approa-h 
that  includes  the  needs  cf  the  country. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  AND  DE- 
REGULATION OF  THE  NATIONS 
AIR   TRANSPORT   SYSTEM 

«Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  much  has  been 
written  and  even  more  said  in  recent 
months  on  the  subject  of  repulatory  re- 
form and  deregulation  of  the  Nation's 
r.ir  transport  system. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  subject  with  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  ai-e  familiar.  And 
it  is  a  subject  which  almost  all  agree  de- 
serves the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Some,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
have  offered  sweeping  legislative  propos- 
als which  deal  in  broad  undefined  terms 
with  problems  both  real  and  perceived  in 
the  current  pattern  of  aviation  regula- 
tion. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
are  serious  problems  with  the  way  we 
currently  regiUate  air  transportation. 
But  It  is  also  my  belief  that  we  may  be 
able  to  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
modify  the  existing  framework  to  meet 
identified  problems  head-on  without  the 
need  for  drastic  overhaul.  Regardless  of 
the  ultimate  legislative  result,  we  must 
very  carefully  think  through  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  today  introduced  two  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  myself  and  for  Mr. 
AwDEKSON  of  California,  which  I  believe 
will  focus  needed  attention  on  specific 
problem  areas.  The  measures  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  not  only  the  way  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  goe.s  about  Its 


business,  but  also  the  service  provided  to 
the  public  by  the  air  transport  system. 

As  other  specific  problem  areas  are 
better  defined  and  better  Identified,  I 
expect  to  propose  additional  legislation. 
Each  will  be  tailored  to  Identifiable  prob- 
lems. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  will  of- 
fer benefits  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  the  air  transport  system — the  travel- 
ing and  shipping  public.  I  am  hopeful 
that  after  we  have  held  hearings  on  this 
subject,  the  sum  total  of  my  bills  will 
constitute  a  responsible  program  for 
regulatory  reform. 

Certainly  one  of  the  prime  problems 
with  regulatory  agencies — ond  this  is 
true  of  the  Civil  Aerorautics  Board — i.s 
that  it  takes  too  long  to  get  things  done. 
It  is  inexcusable  that  an  agency  should 
take  2  years.  3.  or  longer  to  make  deci- 
.tion.j  on  issues  which  directly  affect  the 
public  More  importantly,  delays  hurt 
not  only  the  traveling  and  shipping  pub- 
hi\  but  the  reprulated  industries  as  well. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
personal  pleasure  at  some  of  the  Initla- 
t:.es  taken  bv  CAB  Chairman  John  Rob- 
son  in  recent  monliis  to  ."qieed  up  the 
Board's  regulatory  proce.'^se.";. 

Through  his  pei-sonal  efforts,  the 
Board.  ju.st  Wednesday,  announced  a 
new  experimental  program  designed  to 
expedite  conbideration  of  petitions  filed 
v.ith  the  Board  by  the  public.  Thfa  is  a 
welcome  step. 

It  wos  one  urged  on  the  Board  by  con- 
sumer Interest  groups  and  the  Board's 
/  dvi.<^ory  Committee  on  Procedural  Re- 
form which  Chairman  Rob-son  had  ap- 
pointed. 

But,  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
Cliairman  Robson's  efforts  to  inject  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  priority  Into  the 
CAB  deci.'^ion  process  will  only  be  suc- 
cessful if  a  majority  of  the  Board  sup- 
port's liiin.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Robson,  despite  his  efforts  to  omke  the 
Board  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
today,  has  only  one  of  five  votes. 

We,  tlie  Congress,  have  a  responsibility 
to  assure  that  the  public's  hiterest  in 
seeing  early,  responsive,  and  responsible 
Board  decisions  on  a  myriad  of  issues 
facing  the  Board  is  met. 

My  proposal  for  procedural  expedition 
would  assure  a  responsible  system  for 
setting  appropriate  time  limits  on  all 
major  categories  of  '  Board  activities. 
Equally  as  important  is  that  it  would 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  effective 
oversight  mechanism. 

Tlie  bill  would  a.ssure  that  the  public 
interest  and  industry's  needs  are  equally 
met.  And  it  would  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  today's  patchwork  method  of 
deadline  avoidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  permit 
regulatory  agencies  to  put  off  the  hard 
decisions  through  procedural  delays  and 
unacceptable  footdragglng.  We  must 
demand  public  deadline  setting.  And  we 
must  assure  that  agencies  such  as  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  fulfill  their  pub- 
lic responsibilities.  We  .«;h<mld  demand 
no  less. 

Mr,  Speaker,  delay  and  regulatory 
foot  dragging  are  not  the  only  problem 
impacting  on  our  Nation's  air  transport 
.<?ystem. 

Today,  while  a  number  of  air!lne.$  have 


authority  to  serve  various  commimltles 
throughout  the  country.  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  25,000  markets  in 
which  those  certificated  carriers  holding 
non-stop  authority  do  not  provide  that 
service. 

And,  under  the  current  system  of  laws 
and  regulations,  those  carriers  generally 
retain  that  authority,  keeping  oUier  po- 
tential airlines  out.  while  the  citizens  of 
tliose  communities  too  often  end  up  with 
the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  for  my- 
self and  for  Mr.  Andersok  of  CaUfomia 
what  I  believe  is  a  needed,  although  ad- 
mittedly controversial,  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1858. 

It  would  require  certificated  aiilines  to 
imnlpment  and  use  the  authority  they 
have  been  granted  or  lose  it.  And  It  wotild 
provide  an  expedited  procedure  whereby 
another  certificated  carrier  could  step  in 
and  a.ssume  the  unused  authority. 

The  proposal  is  not  a  new  one,  and  it 
•should  come  as  no  surprise  that  it  has 
not  been  generally  supported  by  the  air- 
lines or  the  Board. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  focus  attention 
on  the  problem  and  hope  my  legislation 
does  that.  I  believe  it  would  provide  a 
method  whereby  residents  of  those  towns 
and  cities  now  lacking  nonstop  service — 
because  a  carrier  has  chosen  not  to  use 
its  authority— could  find  replacement 
service. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  would  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  legislation  I  have  of- 
fered today.  It  is  my  current  belief  that 
the  public  interest  would  best  be  served 
by  an  approach  such  as  these  which,  at 
the  very  least,  would  offer  hope  and  pos. 
sibly  improved  air  service,  to  thousands 
of  our  citizens  acros.s  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  rhetoric  on 
air  transport  regulatory  reform  is  passed. 
Tiie  time  for  deliberation  by  the  Con- 
gress is  now.  The  time  for  action  is  com- 
ing. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Johi  me  in  work- 
ing for  a  more  responsive  and  responsible 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Hie  Board  has 
begun  the  first  few  steps  toward  a  more 
enlightened  regulatory  philosophy  under 
John  Robson. 

Working  together,  we  In  the  Congress 
can  provide  additional  needed  initiatives 
and  impetus. 


ARREST  THOSE  DANGEROUS 
VITAMIN  FELONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duwcaic)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Sydney  Mann  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn..  a  member  of  my  constitu- 
ency, has  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  commentary  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick  which  appeared  in  the  KnoxvUle 
News-Sentinel  on  Sunday,  January  18. 
1976.  Mr.  KQpatrlck's  column  concerns 
the  drug  Laetrile,  a  drug  whbdi  the  FDA 
has  itself  declared  as  harmless,  and,  c(H1- 
trary  to  the  beliefs  of  a  number  of  can- 
cer victims  and  their  families,  worthless 
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in  the  treatment  of  caacer.  Hoirever, 
despite  the  FDA's  apparent  (Itemliwal  tA 
Laetrile,  the  Agency  has  laimcbed  a  full- 
fledged  campaign  against  tbe  drug  and 
any  person  using  it  or  importing  it.  a 
campaign  that  calls  to  mind,  all  too 
vividly.  "1984."  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  recommend  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column, 
which  follows,  to  my  colleagues: 
Arrfst  Those  Dangerous  Vztaicin  Feloks 
(By  James  J.  Kllparick) 

RocHESTEK,  ICnriT. — Tbie  story  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Donna  Schuster  and  to  Donald  B. 
Hanson  might  have  been  written  In  the 
pages  of  George  OrweU's  1984.  Tou  wUl  find 
it,  instead,  in  tbe  columns  of  the  Rochester 
Poet-Bulletin.  The  story  Involves  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  story  Is  pure 
and  unadulterated  outrage. 

Mrs.  Schuster  is  46;  Hanson  Is  44.  They  are 
partners  In  a  small  vitamin  distributing 
bxislness.  Neither  may  fairly  be  described  as 
a  vitamin  nut,  bvt  they  have  strong  convic- 
tions about  organic  foods.  Now  they  are  un- 
der Indictment  as  smugglers  and  conspira- 
tors. This  past  Monday  they  were  mugged 
and  fingerprinted  by  U.S.  marshals.  If  con- 
victed, they  face  fines  and  imprisonment. 

This  Is  the  awful  crime  with  which  they 
stand  accused — that  they  received  through 
the  United  States  Mall  a  quantity  of  a  sub- 
stance known  variously  as  amygcnlin,  ijaet- 
Tlle  or  Vitamin  B-17.  The  compound  is  a  de- 
rivative of  apricot  pits,  though  it  appears 
widely  in  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is 
harmless.  It  Is  no  more  addictive  than  black- 
eyed  peas. 

The  two  Mlnnesotans  were  set  up  by  cus- 
toms agents  and  postal  inspectors  like  a  pair 
of  plump  pigeons.  Affidavits  on  file  In  UJ3. 
District  Coiu-t  m  MiiuieapoUs  teU  the  in- 
credible tale.  The  narrator  Is  Richard  J.  Hog- 
lund,  a  special  customs  agent  "assigned  to 
investigate  the  smuggling  of  prohibited 
medicine  Into  the  United  States."  Hoglund 
.has  worked  hand  and  glove  with  another 
special  agent  in  San  Diego,  Uenie  L.  White. 

On  Dec.  3,  1975,  according  to  the  afBdavits, 
an  Informant  told  White  that  he  had  been 
hired  to  smuggle  8,400  tablets  of  Laetrile  Into 
the  United  States.  These  were  secreted  in  a 
garage  on  Dwlght  St.  in  San  Diego.  White 
went  to  the  garage  with  a  search  warrant, 
and  sure  enough:  There  he  fovind  the  horrid 
red  and  yellow  tablets.  Vitamin  B-17:  He  was 
ngha.st  at  the  depravity  of  man. 

The  informant  slipped  White  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  to  whom  the  tablets 
were  to  be  mailed.  The  shrewd  eye  of  Agent 
White  detected  a  conspiracy  afoot.  White 
thereupon  arranged  with  his  Informant  to 
smuggle  additional  quantities  of  this  dread- 
ful substance.  Special  Agent  Loreatzen  Joined 
the  squad. 

These  two  ministers  of  Implacable  justice 
then  packaged  up  a  small  quantity  of 
amygdalin  tablets,  marked  them  with  the  re- 
turn address  of  "J.  Hoover,"  San  Diego,  and 
mailed  them  from  tbe  Post  Office  at  National 
City,  Calif.,  to  Mr.  Don  Hanson,  in  care  of 
Donna  Schuster,  1724  HL<»watha  Ct.,  Roch- 
ester, Minn,,  being  careful  to  give  the  proper 
'/Ip  code. 

Meanwhile,  Special  Agent  Hoglund  in  Min- 
nesota had  been  kept  advised.  The  mind  of 
man  boggles  at  the  secret  messages  that 
flowed  cryptically  across  the  laud.  It  was  ar- 
ranged for  these  frightful  packages  to  be 
delivered  at  the  address  aforesaid  between 
the  hours  of  11 :30  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  on  Dec.  23. 
Postal  Inspectors  BUI  Burgess  in  San  Diego 
and  Richard  Stack  in  Rochester  were  added 
to  tbe  law  enforcement  team. 

Mrs.  Schuster  lives  in  the  country.  She 
heard  the  mailman  honk,  went  out,  got  the 
package  and  went  inside.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, staked-out  agents  knocked  at  her  door, 
presented  a  warrant  and  raided  her  home. 
Vitamins!     Other     agents     simultaneously 


raided  Hansom's  home  at  1617  Fourth  Ave., 
SW.  Abal  Move  vltamlnsl  They  were  arrested, 
thm  lodlotad  and  arraigned. 

Wbat  a  mcostrous  affair  is  this!  The  boity- 
toil^,  know-tt-aU  experts  of  the  FDA  have 
deoiared  Laetrile  to  be  worthless  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  Very  weU.  They  regard  Its 
marketing  as  quackery  and  fraud.  All  right. 
Tbeee  vxpexXx  are  the  direct  professional 
descendants  of  experts  who  in  anothn'  age 
were  confident  that  mental  iUnees  should  be 
cured  by  drilling  holes  in  the  sktUl.  the  better 
to  let  the  demons  out.  This  is  the  "medical 
establishment"  at  work. 

Well,  if  this  is  the  OrwelUan  fashion  in 
which  the  medical  establishment  throws  its 
weight  around,  to  hell  with  the  medical  es- 
tablishment. In  a  presumably  free  society,  it 
is  infuriating  that  nonconforming  men  and 
women  should  be  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
importing  and  selling  a  harmless  derivative 
of  apricot  pits.  What  in  the  name  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  is  happening  to  owe 
country? 

The  two  defendants  have  retained  counsel. 
They  will  fight.  Those  who  believe  in  indi- 
vidual freedom  will  be  rooting  for  them  aU 
the  wav. 


RUSSELL  E.  CRAYTOR,  PRESIDENT, 
OPTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
very  near  future  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  optical  Industiy  will  step 
down  fn»n  active,  day-to-day  particlpa- 
ti<Hi  in  one  of  the  country's  vital  busi- 


Russell  E.  Craytor  will  retire  from 
Bausch  ft  Lomb,  one  of  the  major  or- 
ganizations in  the  optics  field,  after  41 
years  of  service. 

Fittingly,  Russ  Craytor  closes  out  his 
distinguished  career  with  Bausch  ft 
Lomb,  one  of  Rochester,  N.Y.'s  leading 
businesses,  by  also  retiring  as  the  Indus- 
try's chief  j^x>kesman,  a  role  he  has 
served  while  president  of  the  Optical 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Russ  has  been  an  important  contribu- 
tor to  the  community  of  Rochester 
through  his  achievements  at  Bausch  ft 
Lomb  and  his  service  to  the  optical  in- 
dustry through  the  OMA.  All  of  us,  and 
all  of  his  Industi-y  are  deeply  indebted 
to  him  and  grateful  for  the  yeai-s  of  lead- 
ership he  has  provided. 

We  all  congratulate  him  on  reaching 
this  milestone  in  his  life,  and  \^ish  him 
evei-y  success  in  tlie  future. 


A  TRIBUTE   THROUGH   MUSIC 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  mhiutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBAC:!K.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Bicentennial,  the 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  the  educa- 
tional arm  of  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  are  co- 
sponsoring  a  concert  series.  The  Youth 
Music  Festival  will  include  performing 
groups  from  schools  of  all  grade  levels. 
The  series  is  running  ttaca.  March  10 
through  March  15  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 


nedy Center  for  the  Pei-forming  Arts. 
Tbe  perfonnances  are  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

I  am  happy  to  mention  further  that 
the  Weston  Illinois  Univerelty  Wind  En- 
semble, under  the  direction  of  Christo- 
Idier  Izzo,  win  be  appearing.  Their  per- 
formance is  scheduled  for  Sunday,  liCarch 
14,  at  9:30  pxa..  in  the  Center's  concert 
hall. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  March  3,  the 
Augustana  College  Concert  Band  ap- 
peared in  Washington,  as  welL  While 
their  concert  was  not  a  part  of  this  series, 
it  was  given  in  the  Kennedy  Cento*. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  wish  to 
join  me  in  commending  these,  and  all 
other,  participating  students  for  this 
great  accomplishment. 


HON.  FLORENCE  DWYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Porstthe) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  deeply  saddened  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  former  Congresswoman  Florence 
Dwyer.  Those  of  us  who  sored  with  her 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  lost 
a  great  friend,  but  left  behind  to  the 
Nation  are  memories  of  a  great  leader. 

Florence  Dwyer  served  eight  full  terms 
in  the  House  with  the  same  measure  of 
selfless  devotion  she  displayed  in  her 
years  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly, 
where  her  drive  for  many  reforms  earned 
her  a  mark  of  distincticm. 

She  was  bom  on  July  4,  1902,  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.  "F^,"  as  her  friends.  local  news- 
men, and  many  constituents  called  her, 
learned  early  in  life  to  have  "the  cour- 
age to  do  what's  right."  She  consistently 
held  to  her  staunch  conviction  that  the 
elected  official  must  always  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  pubUc. 

Flo  Dwyer's  legislative  recOTd  was  pro- 
gressive even  before  she  became  a  Con- 
gresswoman. She  was  the  author  of  New 
Jersey's  equal  pay  for  women  law;  she 
introduced  legislation  to  control  the  sale 
of  flammable  fabrics;  and  she  introduced 
the  first  mandatory  salary  schedule  for 
pubUc  school  teachers.  In  Congress  she 
was  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
legislation  concerning  msiss  transporta- 
tion, social  security,  and  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Representing  con- 
stituents from  the  most  urbsmized  State 
in  the  country,  environmental  concerns 
prompted  her  to  assist  in  establishing  the 
Environmental  Pi'otection  Agency  and 
the  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future.  She  also  be- 
came active  in  foreign  affairs,  when  in 
1959  she  joined  the  new  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

In  her  own  low-key  manner  Flo 
I>wyer's  strength  was  apparent  to  all  of 
us.  She  was  not  one  for  excessive  flair 
or  noise,  but  was  sidlled  enough  in  the 
ways  of  government  to  know  just  how 
and  when  to  make  d^nands.  If  a  matter 
required  the  attenticMi  of  the  Oval  Office, 
she  did  not  refrain  from  applying  herself 
in  that  direction. 

A  proud  and  brave  woman,  a  faithful 
public  servant,  a  reliable  leader.  This  is 
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how  Floreoice  Dwyer  shall  be  remem- 
bered and  admired  for  a  Ions  time  to 
come. 


BETTER  INSPECTION  OP  MEAT  AND 
DAIRY  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

voman  from  Nebraska  "Mr.s.  Smith)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mi\ 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation to  require  that  there  be  adequate 
inspection  of  all  imported  meat  and 
dairy  products  and  to  require  th^it  all 
such  produced  be  labeled  as  "mipovted." 
This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi  and 
several  of  his  Senate  colleagr.e.s. 

IL  is  a  known  fact  that  the  insiiection 
standards  of  the  countries  which  .supply 
us  with  meat  and  dairy  imnorts  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  standards  our  pro- 
ducers must  meet  to  ln.sure  purity  and 
wholesomene.ss  to  the  consumer.  WhUe 
it  is  true  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  Inspect  Imported  meat  at 
the  forelgTn  plants  and  there  are  foUowup 
inspections  once  the  products  reach  our 
shores,  there  are  laxities  which  cause 
concern. 

It  is  only  right  and  projier  that  im- 
ported meat  and  dairy  products  meas- 
ure up  to  the  same  inspection  standards 
as  we  require  for  domestic  products.  In 
addition.  If  the  products  coming  into 
this  country  are  labeled  "imported."  the 
consumer  can  make  a  choice  and  hope- 
fully, decide  that  he  should  support  the 
American  farmer  and  his  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  in-surance  of 
more  wholesome  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts Is  the  primary  objective  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  believe  It  has  a  secondai  y  value 
Tihich  Is  Just  as  Important. 

The  level  of  meat  lmpoi*ts — particu- 
larly frozen  beef— is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  livestock  producers,  many  of  whom 
live,  work,  and  pay  taxes  in  the  Third 
District  of  Nebraska.  Many  of  them  are 
rightfully  disturbed  over  what  happened 
last  year  when  an  accounting  error  per- 
mitted imports  in  excess  of  the  trigger 
level  for  quota  imposition. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  that  our  Department  of  State  Is 
negotiating  voluntary  arrangements  with 
supplyhig  countries  to  assure  that  1976 
imports  subject  to  the  Meat  Import  Law 
uill  fall  below  the  trigger  level  for  quota 
imposition  under  the  law. 

I  am  told  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  tightened  its  Import  moni- 
toring mechanism  so  that  better  control 
C3n  be  exercised  in  1976  and  there  will 
not  be  a  repeat  of  the  error  made  In 
1975  where  we  imported  more  than  27 
million  pounds  more  than  we  should 
have. 

Our  domestic  lix'estock  industry  cer- 
tainly deserve.s  all  the  protection  we 
tan  give  it  through  volimtary  restraints 
en  Imports  and  strict  monitoring  to  keep 
tlie  actual  imports  below  the  trigger  level. 

I  feel  this  inspection  and  labeling  bill 
I  am  introducing  will  help  hold  down  the 
:  mount  of  meat  imports,  particularly. 
l>y  imposing  stricter  inspection  stand- 


ards not  as  much  will  qualify  for  ad- 
mission. The  new  requirements  should 
also  affect  the  price  of  the  Imports  so 
that  there  will  be  a  more  favorable  price 
differential  to  benefit  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  the  American  livestock  In- 
dustry, and  the  American  consumer.  I 
trust  that  it  can  be  Inacted  In  time  to 
affect  the  import  picture  this  year. 


day  the  credit  union  has  grown  to  8.000 
members  and  has  assets  of  $10  million. 


CRFDTT  UNION  TO  HONOR  WRIGHT 
PATMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  ntlnois  >  Mr.  AifNi^vzio )  is  rec- 
ojni.red  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
days  to  come  the  memory  of  Wright  Pat- 
iuan  will  be  honored  in  many  ways  by 
those  who  worked  with  him  and  bene- 
fit.^d  from  his  active  leadership  of  the 
Bankinrr.  Currency  r.nd  Hou-'^ins  Comit- 
tce. 

But  perhaps  the  best  remembrance  of 
the  man.  known  for  his  tlrcTe.ssness.  came 
yesterday  when  ttie  board  of  directors  of 
the  Hoa^e  Credit  Union  voted  unani- 
mously to  change  Its  name  to  the  Wright 
Patmxn  Congressional  F^eral  Credit 
Union. 

Mr.  Patman.  uho  served  hi  the  House 
cf  RepresentaUve.s  for  47  years,  authored 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  in  1934.  He 
.sponsored  every  piece  of  credit  union 
legislation  in  the  Congre.ss  and  at  the 
tmi?  of  his  death  he  was  strongly  back- 
ing legj&laUcn  that  would  have  granted 
broad  new  powers  to  credit  unions.  One 
of  Mr.  Patman's  fa>'orite  expressions  In 
describing  credit  unions  was.  "next  to 
ihe  church,  credit  unions  do  more  good 
for  the  people  than  any  other  institu- 
tion." 

It  was  more  than  a  saying  with  Mr. 
Patman,  he  honestly  and  deeply  felt  that 
way  about  credit  imions. 

During  his  years  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Patman  was  honored  by  virtually  every 
State  for  his  credit  union  work  and  was 
the  second  recipient  of  the  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  given  by  CUNA.  Interna- 
tional, the  worldwide  credit  union  orga- 
nization. 

In  the  late  1960s  Mr.  Patman  estab- 
lished branch  offices  of  U.S.  credit  unions 
on  major  mihtary  installations  in  both 
the  Par  East  and  Europe.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  credit  unions  came  after 
Patman's  committee  found  that  service- 
men staMoned  overseas  were  being 
charged  Interest  rates  by  finance  com- 
panies that  sometimes  went  as  high  as 
100  percent.  PaUnans  investigation 
forced  most  of  these  finance  companies 
out  of  business  and  he  then  moved  to 
open  credit  unions  on  mihtary  bases. 
Since  the  credit  unions  began  operation 
overseas,  it  has  been  estimated  that  serv- 
icemen have  saved  more  than  $50  million 
in  excessive  interest  rates  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  high  Interest  rale  fi- 
nance companies. 

Mr.  E>atman  was  one  of  the  guiding 
forces  behind  the  fonnatlon  oi  the  Con- 
gressional Employees  Federal  Ci-edlt 
Union  which  was  chartei-ed  In  1952.  To- 


MENTAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1D73  there  were  5,475,000  patient  care 
episodes  in  mental  health  facihties,  a 
rate  of  2,631  pei-  100,000  population. 

Of  the  total  episodes.  1,718,000  or  31 
Ijercent  were  inpatient  episodes;  3.751,000 
or  65  percent  were  outpatient  episodes; 
and  186,000  or  3  percent  were  day  care 
episodes.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
total  episodes  were  accotmted  for  by 
freestanding  outpatient  clinics,  account- 
ing for  26.1  percent  of  the  total  episodes, 
ftjllowed  by  federally  funded  community 
mental  health  centers — 22.9  percent- 
State  and  county  menttil  hospitals — 18.5 
percent— and  non-Pederal  general  hos- 
pital psj'chlatrlc  services— 18.3  percent 
Mental  health  statistical  note  No.  127. 
February  1976,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Division  of  Biometry  nnd 
Epidemiology,  survey  and  reports  branch, 
Carl  A.  Taube  and  Richard  W.  Redick 
Ph.D. 

Ten  percent  of  the  population  is  pre- 
cUcted  to  eventually  suffer  from  severe 
mental  iliuess.  Severe  mental  illness  in  a 
family  can  mean  one  or  more  of  several 
seiious  conditions. 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
figures  for  1971  reveal  that  of  aU  those 
who  received  mental  health  care  during 
that  year — 3.1  percent  were  mentally  re- 
tarded; 5.4  percent  had  organic  brain 
syndromes;  22.5  percent  suffered  from 
schizophrenia;  15  percent  from  depres- 
sive disorders;  8.8  percent  from  alcohol- 
ism; 2.9  percent  from  drug  disorders;  1.5 
percent  from  other  psychoses;  a  whop- 
ping 32.4  percent  from  a  category  listed 
as  "all  others"  which  Includes  personality 
disorders  and  various  neuroses;  and  a 
disturbing  8  percent  which  were  vm- 
diagnosed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
faced  squarely  our  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding mental  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans, just  as  it  Is  time  that  we  face 
squarely  our  responsibility  for  other  as- 
pects of  health  care. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  once  again 
a  measure  I  have  sponsored  for  several 
Congresses  which  would  provide  com- 
prehensive mental  health  coverage  to 
an  Americans  through  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance.  Funds  for  the 
program  would  be  supplied  through  a 
mental  health  tax,  similar  to  funding 
under  some  of  the  national  health  In- 
surance program  bills.  The  proposal  I 
am  introducing  could  be  supplemental 
to  any  national  health  insurance  plan 
or  could  be  instituted  as  a  separate 
program. 

Services  provided  under  the  bill  will 
include  psychiatric  hospital  care,  psy- 
chotherapy, prescriptlOTi  drugs,  com- 
mimlty  mental  health  center  services, 
and  home  therapy.  Among  Innovative 
services  that  would  be  covered  In  the 
Federal  program  are  halfway  house  care. 
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day  mental  hospital  care,  and  ni^t  men- 
tal hospital  eare. 

The  emidiaBte  behind  these  wuikMtn  k 
to  treat  the  person  whfle  tn  eoDtaet  vMi 
the  communis  and  hto  or  her  fknOy. 
This  would  lead  to  lees  InstltttttoiutUs*- 
tion  and  penult  the  person  to  be  piroduc- 
tive  In  society. 

Halfway  house  care  for  thoee  who 
have  been  mentally  HI  Is  relative^  new 
in  this  coimtry.  Historically  ttiere  were 
a  few  halfv(ray  houses  for  penons  i^o 
had  heea  In  penal  InsMtutlooa,  but  the 
use  of  a  halfway  honse  approach  tot  per- 
sons who  have  been  treated  tar  mental 
illness  Is  something  which  has  eecurred 
in  recent  years.  It  Is  a  program  that  Is 
worthy  of  more  emphasis  and  greater 
expansion,  If  administered  properly. 

Presently,  the  halfway  h<ra»e  pro- 
gram In  Ban  Antonio  operates  on  a 
combination  of  inrivate  fees,  private  con- 
tributions, and  moneys  tmm  the  Texas 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  the  United 
Way.  and  the  Texas  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Between  80  and  85  percent  <A  the 
residents  of  the  halfway  house  program 
in  San  Antonio  pay  either  full  or  sliding 
scale  fees  to  the  program. 

The  emphasis  of  the  halfway  honse 
program  Is  to  rehabilitate  and  to  help 
those,  who  might  be  dotnned  to  a  life 
of  Institutionalization,  to  become  func- 
tioning members  of  society. 

The  problem  with  today's  inadequate 
mental  health  care  services  is  Oat  many 
mental  patients  are  never  brought  to 
the  point  that  they  can  become  a  res- 
ident of  a  halfway  house,  or  if  they  do 
come  to  that  point  there  is  not  a  half- 
way house  available  to  them — either  be- 
cause none  exists  In  their  communities  or 
the  facilities  that  do  exist  are  over- 
crowded and  unable  to  accept  Euiy  more 
residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  approach  to  any 
disease  is  preventive.  One  purpose  of  the 
bill — if  not  one  of  the  most  Important — 
is  to  give  to  all  Americans  a  right  to 
obtain  adeqiiate  preventive  mental 
health  care  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

With  so  many  Americans  affected  by 
mental  Illness  of  some  form  or  another, 
it  is  time  that  we  recognized  mental  Ill- 
ness as  a  valid  form  of  illness  that  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

We  are  way  behhid  in  meeting  this 
mental  health  crisis.  We  have  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do,  and  one  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  start  considering  mental 
health  insurance  as  a  definite  part  of 
our  national  health  insurance  package 
and  get  such  a  blil  passed  out  of  Con- 
gress this  year. 


HEAKTMG    DATE    CHANGE    NOTIFI- 
CATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dsnt)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  DENT.  Mr.  Speakei'.  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards 
on  the  impact  of  the  Canadian-Ameri- 
can Auto  Agreement,  previously  sched- 
uled for  April  7,  13,  and  14.  are  now 
scheduled  for  AprU  13.  14,  and  28.  There 
will  be  no  hearing  on  April  7. 
CXXII 389— Part  5 


RequertB  to  belieexd  most  be  necetved 
br  ttMMlMommtttee  by  the  dose  of  bod- 
new  «B  RUay,  April  2,  I9W.  ReqoMtK 
sbotfd  b«  HMtde  to  JaBe  Domentek  eff  the 
BdMMmuilttee  staff  In  room  B-S64A  Ray- 
barn  Hook  Office  BoOdtDg  at  S2fr-533l. 


their   wei^Kins— to  attaek   onr  friend 
Israel 


NO  U.8.  MnjTART  AID  FOR  EOYPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houses  the  gentle- 
nuu;i  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehicah)  Is  rec- 
ogniaaedfor  10  zuiiuites. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  sell  n.S.  C-130  military  transport 
planes  to  Egypt.  This  act  would  set  a 
tragic  precedent  for  more  arms  sales  to 
a  country  which  still  claims  a  state  of 
belligerence  exists  between  it  aivi 
israeL 

Our  Government  says  it  Is  trying  to 
win  the  Egyptians  away  from  the  Soviet 
orbit.  Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  done 
for  the  Egyptians.  The  United  States 
saved  the  Egyptian  Third  Army  from  en- 
trapment during  the  Yom  ILippiu:  War. 
The  United  States  got  Israel  to  agree  to 
withdraw  from  the  Abu  Rudeis  oU  fi.elds 
and  move  far  back  from  the  Suez  Canal 
The  United  States  has  already  given 
Egypt  a  billion  dcdlars  in  economic  aid 
since  the  war  and  plans  to  give  %,2^/a. 
billion  more  over  the  next  3  years. 

Wliat  has  Egypt  done  for  us  in  return? 
Have  tbey  recognized  the  right  of  Israel 
to  exist?  Have  they  normalized  relaticois 
with  their  Israeli  neighbors?  Have  they 
stopped  rearming  for  a  new  war?  They 
have  done  no  such  thing. 

Immediately  after  the  Yom  Kippur 
War,  Egypt  received  100  new  combat  air- 
craft from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
also  furnished  the  Egyptians  with  1.000 
tanks,  including  600  of  the  modern  T-62. 
and  buindreds  of  armored  personnel  car- 
riers and  artillery  pieces. 

Since  1974.  Egypt  has  received  $1.5 
billion  worth  of  military  equipment  from 
the  UJSJSJt.  including  Mig-21's  Mig-23's 
and  Sukhoi-20's. 

Western  Europe  has  become  a  major 
new  arms  supiilier  for  Egypt  Egypt  has 
purchased  combat  aircraift.  helicopters, 
antitank  missiles  and  electronics  from 
France,  Great  Bi-Itain.  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, financed  by  the  oil-producing 
states.  Recent  military  supplies  for 
Egypt  include  20  Mirage  F-1  fighter 
bombers,  worth  $315  million,  paid  for  by 
Kuvfait;  30  Mirage  V's  paid  for  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  24  British  WesUand  Commando 
troop-transport  helicopters;  and  a  re- 
ported 200  British  Jaguar  fighter  bomb- 
ers, worth  $1.2  bUlIon. 

If  Egypt  Is  trul5'  seeking  to  live  In 
peace  with  its  neighbors  and  has  turned 
its  attention  to  Its  own  national  de- 
velopment, they  will  need  tractors,  not 
tanks  and  fighter  bombers. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that 
the  tftilted  States  cannot  buy  the  friend- 
ship of  any  nation  with  supplies  of  mih- 
tary arms.  The  Russians  spent  billions 
of  dollars  on  weapons  for  Egypt  and  to- 
day can  make  no  claim  to  Egyptian 
friendship.  Why  should  we  be  any  more 
successful  with  American  weapons? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  furnish  the 
Egyptians  with  American  mUItaiy  aid. 
The  Egyptians  have  only  one  use  for 


SOVIET  GRAIN  SHIPMENTS 

The  8FBAKER  prD  twnpoie.  Under  a 

prevloiB  order  tft  the  House,  the  gentle- 
Dian  from  Connectteot  (Mr.  Corm)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
drought  conditions  are  ravaging  much  of 
onr  wtntv  wheat  crop.  t»v9*ieht  should 
be  given  to  the  impact  of  fntmne  Soviet 
grain  porchases  on  domestle  food  prices. 
Ttot  Soviet  union,  faced  with  its  own 
crop  failures,  may  be  plamiing  to  buy  9& 
much  of  oiir  1976  grain  production  as 
their  port  facniOes  can  handle. 

American-Soviet  grain  export  agree- 
ments limit  SoviH  purchases  from  the 
1976  crop  to  8  milUon  toiB.  Additiotuil 
purchases  above  this  flgnre  would  have  to 
meet  Oovemmmt  approval.  Howevei, 
this  agreranent  does  not  go  Into  effect 
untn  October  1. 1976.  4  months  after  the 
1976  wheat  crop  becomes  available  for 
export.  This  leaves  cqien  a  period  not 
subject  to  controls  of  any  lund. 

This  unregulated  period  vioiatcs  the 
spirit  of  the  grain  export  agreement  It 
will  further  increase  the  Impact  of  So- 
viet wheat  piuxhases  on  the  American 
economy  and  if  our  winter  wheat  lasses 
are  as  severe  as  some  experts  i»edict, 
such  an  impact  could  serioo^  aggra- 
vate domestic  food  prices. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  asked  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  work  for  an  extension  of 
conU-ols  to  June  1,  applying  the  &-mU- 
lion-ton  limit  to  exports  during  this 
time. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  in  tlw  New  York 
Times  on  March  9  outlines  the  potential 
political  aspect  of  this  decision.  When 
it  is  a  matter  of  higher  food  prices,  I 
believe  narrow  political  considerations 
should  be  set  aside. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Faum  Votb 

lu  Illinois,  where  an  Important  Republican 
primary  will  be  held  one  week  from  todAv, 
President  Ford  bas  been  energetically  trying 
to  rebuild  his  snpport  among  farmers. 

Wheat  and  com  farmers  have  been  angry 
at  Mr.  Ford  sinoe  last  August  when,  re- 
portedly on  the  advloe  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kisalnger,  he  halted  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Dock  workers  at  that  ttme  were  refus- 
ing to  load  grain  ships  bound  for  Ru&sia. 
principally  because  they  wanted  more  of  the 
grain  to  go  In  American  vessels.  There  was 
also  concern  In  the  Ford  Administration  that 
further  sales  might  eontrlbute  to  Inflation 
by  driving  up  bread  and  cereal  prices,  as  tbey 
did  In  1972. 

In  October,  the  State  and  Agriculture  De- 
paxtments  negotiated  a  five-year  agreement 
with  Moscow  to  stabilize  Russian  grain  pur- 
chasss  In  a  range  of  six  to  eight  million  tons 
annually.  President  Ford  then  lifted  the  em- 
bargo aud  Russian  purchases  resumed,  but 
at  prices  lower  than  before  the  three-month 
hiatus,  a  condition  for  which  same  farmers 
still  hold  him  responalUe. 

In  his  Illmols  speeches,  the  President 
stopped  Just  .short  of  pledging  that  he  would 
never  again  impose  such  an  embargo.  As  a 
gesture  of  his  good  Intentions  toward  the 
farm  bloc,  he  announced  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet-level  agricultural  policy  oom- 
taittee  to  be  headed  by  Secretary  oX  Agricul- 
ture But:?,  replacing  two  similar  groups  tJ- 
legedly  dominated  by  Secretary  Klsstnger. 

WTiether  Mr.  Kissinger  was,  In  fact,  solely 
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responsiblA  for  tbe  unpopular  embargo  may 
well  be  doubted,  but  be  preaumably  U  stoical 
about  l>eing  used  aa  a  scapegoat  In  the  PresU 
dent's  time  of  political  trouble.  In  the  real 
world  of  Washington  policymaking,  however, 
food  policy  can  never  be  the  sole  domain  of 
the  Agriculture  Secretary.  In  a  hungry  world 
and  one  In  which  grain  exports  are  a  critical 
component  of  this  nation's  foreign  trade, 
food  Issues  are  Inevitably  a  matter  of  concern 
for  the  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  De- 
partments as  well. 

It  Is  disconcerting  enough  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent making  foreign  policy  serve  his  political 
necessities  as  he  banishes  "detente"  from  the 
political  lexicon  In  Florida  and  proclalmcs 
food  exports  purely  the  preserve  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  when  he  vialta  Illinois. 
More  serious,  however.  Is  that,  outside  the 
political  limelight,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers have  made  no  progress  toward  devl';- 
Ing  a  food  policy  that  balances  the  needs  of 
the  world's  malnourished  millions  and  ot 
American  consumers  as  well  as  those  of  the 
grain  growers.  With  weather  In  the  Great 
Plains  entering  an  unfavorable  cycle  and 
raising  fears  of  a  serious  drought,  no  grain 
reserves  exist  to  soften  the  effect  ot  abnor- 
mally small  crops.  There  H  Jockeving  for 
power  among  rival  bureaucracies  In  Wash- 
ington and  F>resldential  poUti'.king  in  thp 
farm  states,  but  there  Is  no  lon^-tenn  plan- 
ning to  cope  with  the  fofKl  ;.et-d.~  ;>.  t.ie  na- 
tion and  the  world. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIEL  J.  tLOOD 
WILL  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE  ON 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  16.  1976.  CON- 
CERNING LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS 
AT  PANAMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Miv  Flood  i  Ls 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  this  body  of  the  Congre.ss  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  ciecember  9. 

1975,  page  39492.  I  described  the  pro- 
.lected  surrender  of  US  .'.overeigiuy  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal, 
which  has  not  been  autliorized  by  the 
Congress,  as  a  major  (?eopol!tic<il  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Since  then,  that  calamitou.-.  piopo.sal 
has  become  an  important  Presidential 
issue  in  spite  of  efforts  to  delay  its  con- 
sideration until  after  tlie  election. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  March  8. 

1976.  announced  that  the  Chief  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama.  Omar  Torrijos. 
stated  that  if  peaceful  efforts  to  recover 
the  Canal  Zone  from  the  United  Stiites 
fail,  his  countiT  "will  have  to  re>ort  to 
the  violent  stage"  This  is  the  lat.-.st  of 
uianv  previous  threats  by  lum 

On  Tuesday.  March  If!.  1976.  I  plyn 
to  address  the  House.  descnbinK  recent 
canal  developments  and  outlinins  a  plan 
of  action  for  our  Government  on  a  ."-ub- 
iect  in  which  iiUere.^t  I'a.^  r.uw  beconu' 
worldwide. 

Accordingly.  I  tru^t  thi-ii  a.s  many 
Members  as  possible  will  be  on  tiie  nfor 
and  participate  in  the  di.'^cussion 


RURAL  TRANSPORTA  nON   POLICV 
WILL  OUR  LEGACY  QK  DISASTER 
OR  SURVIVAL? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Undir  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  'Mr.  AiEx\NnEr.  •  is 
vecotini-'ed  for  20  mir.i.-  "- 


Mr.  ALEIXANDEIl.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  urging  the 
Congress  and  the  past  and  present  ad- 
ministrations to  buckle  down  to  facts  and 
establish  a  long-range,  comprehensive, 
coordinated  national  transportation  pol- 
icy. We  need  such  a  policy  that  takes 
into  account  and  makes  the  best  and 
most  economical  and  eCBcient  use  of  pres- 
ent and  future  tran.<;portation  resoui'ces 
and  technologies. 

It  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  the 
millions  who  make  our  cities  their  home, 
and  to  the  Nation  at  large,  tliat  such  a 
policy  be  e.''tabllshed  and  that  an  element 
for  rm-al  transportation  be  a  full  part- 
ner in  that  policy. 

Briefly  put.  the  treatment  itu'al  trans- 
lx)rlation  policy  receives  will  mean  the 
difference  between  a  legacy  of  disaster 
and  chao.>  and  n  le^'acy  of  survival  and 
progre.ss. 

At  present  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  con- 
ferees ai'e  bvLsy  working  out  a  piece  of 
that  policy  in  the  form  of  a  compromise 
between  the  versions  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  amendments  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  two  Houses.  Con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  is  fimding  for  a 
modest  program  that  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
called  the  "off-system  roads"  program 
and  was  first  authorized  in  the  1974  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act.  Hie  Senate  bill 
provides  no  funds  for  it, 

I  have  urged  the  conferees  to  include 
in  tlie  conference  version  of  the  bill  the 
Hou.se  lanynage  on  the  "off-system 
roads  '  pro'-jram  and  would  encourage 
other  Members  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

The  'off-system  roads"  program  is  one 
I  propo.'=ed  during  the  fonnulation  of  the 
1974  law.  It  provides  assistance  to  local 
transiwrtation  officials  responsible  for 
the  upl:eep  and  Improvement  of  the  non- 
Federal  aid  rural  roads  that  are  an  in- 
di.spen.sible  link  in  our  national  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  system. 

When  I  first  proposed  this  program.  I, 
and  many  others  supporting  it.  felt  the 
need  for  it  to  be  indisputable.  We  con- 
tinue strong  in  that  belief.  Much  data 
concerning  the  ui-gent  need  for  aid  in 
improving  Uic  non-Federal  aid  sy.stem 
roads,  as  v.ell  as  Federal  aid  system  roads 
and  hit.'hway.s  was  documented  in  hear- 
nvs  I  conducted  as  chairman  of  the 
Housl'  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment of  the  Cn:ninlttre  on  AKriculturo 
\v.  April  1974. 

Tliere  arc  a  numlx'r  of  imperative  rca- 
s.)ns  for  continuing  fimding  of  the  "off- 
svstem  roads"  jn'os^rams.  One  of  the  most 
compelling  is  their  vital  role  in  the  res- 
olution of  one  of  the  most  demanding 
problems  facinp  o'lr  Nation,  indeed  the 
V. orld  today.  The  problem:  food  snort- 
.i;.;os  and  food  price  inflation. 

Not  only  do  the  farmers  of  the  United 
.Slates  have  the  potential  to  profit<ibly 
produce  .sufficient  food  at  rea.sonable 
prices  to  feed  our  o\\n  peojjle  but  we  are 
The  .single  most  im.portant  food  iupplier 
;n  the  world  export  market. 

The  simple  but  horrifying  fact  Ls  that 
tlii-ouKh  short-MKhtedne.s.s  in  national 
transportation  pLiniung  and  Federal  re- 
source allocation  we  aie  in  danger  of 
destroying  a  crucial  link  in  the  road  sys- 
tem tiiat  Is  essential  to  the  exploitation 
of  our  food  produrtior  potentli'l. 


In  most  instances  the  final  link  In  the 
transportation  to  farms  of  food  itroduc- 
tlon  Items  such  as  farm  implanents.  fer- 
tilizer, and  seed  Is  a  non-Federal-ald 
country  road.  And,  It  Is  the  same  road 
that  Is  the  first  Unk  in  the  transporting 
of  the  food  to  nonfarm  consumers. 

If  the  raw  materials  cannot  be  moved 
to  and  the  food  cannot  be  moved  from 
our  farms  we  are  no  more  blessed  than 
the  poorest  of  the  food-short  nations, 
despite  our  fertile  lands. 

Most  of  our  Nation's  farms  are  located 
on  non-Pederal-aid  roads  and  do  not 
have  direct  access  to  railway  transporta- 
tion. Railroad  Industry  and  Federal 
transportation  experts  frankly  admit 
that  recent  Federal  rail  legislation  is 
heading  in  the  direction  of  increased 
abandonment  of  rail  lines  still  serving 
lural  areas.  And,  it  appears  that  even 
tiie  aid  now  authorized  for  local  and 
State  institutions  willing  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  these  abandoned  lines 
is  unlikely  to  be  available  to  many  of 
our  major  food-producing  States. 

We  are  steadily  hacking  away  at  one 
of  the  basic  transportation  links  in  the 
food  production  and  distribution  system 
through  the  trends  in  rail  policy.  At  Uie 
same  time  we  are  perilously  close  to  giv- 
ing the  remaining  link,  rural  roads  and 
highways,  a  herculean  shove  toward  ob- 
livion by  failing  to  provide  even  ade- 
quate aid  to  stop,  much  less  reverse,  the 
decades  of  deterioration  of  the  non- 
Federal  aid,  as  well  as  the  Federal  aid 
primary  and  secondary  rui'al  highways 
over  which  flows  the  food  essential  to  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  nonfarm  citi- 
zens. 

Our  national  and  international  food 
supply  problems  have  us  teetering  on  the 
knife-edge  of  disaster.  Weather  trends 
identified  by  an  astonisliing  array  of  ex- 
perts warn  us  that  increased  famine, 
malnutrition,  and  starvation  are  a  real 
and  present  danger  even  if  we  use  our 
food  production  capacity  to  the  maxi- 
mum. 

It  may  seem  to  some  who  are  unfamil- 
iar with  the  Intricacies  of  the  national 
food  production  and  distribution  system 
that  I  paint  the  picture  in  too  ghastly 
colors.  But,  the  facts  are  there.  If  we 
continue  to  allow  the  downhill  slide  of 
our  already  dangerously  deficient  rural 
roads  and  highways  tliree  things  will  in- 
evitably take  place.  Our  food  production 
will  be  dramatically  curtailed  for  lack  of 
adequate  traiLsportation.  Retail  food 
prices  will  take  another  trip  on  a  sky- 
rocket named  "Tran-sportation  Cost.--." 
And.  even  more  people  will  die  or  be  iri'e- 
p.nrably  harmed  b\  the  effects  of  nuil- 
nufition  and  starvation. 

True,  the  Federal  budget  needs  re- 
slraiJit.  True,  part  of  the  burden  of  that 
restraint  nuist  be  borne  by  transporta- 
tion progr;<n..-.  True,  we  need  efficient, 
reasonably  t>rjced  ma.ss  transportation 
for  the  tceminr.  millions  of  our  great 
cities  But.  what  a  legacy  of  disaster  we 
will  build  for  those  men,  women,  and 
children  if  the  price  of  mass  transporta- 
tion is  taken  out  of  the  dollars  needed 
lor  shoring  up  and  improving  rural  roads 
ami  highways  e.ssential  to  food  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

In  Arkansas,  county  officials  have  re- 
sp.in-.ibility  for  S.'j.OOO  miles  of  roads  and 
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highways.  Only  4.000  of  these  miles  are 
eligible  for  regular  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs.  I  am  advised  by  Arkansas 
highway  oflBcials  that  the  "oCf-system 
roads  ■  proprram.  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  majority  of  the  mileage  under  local 
juriGdiction,  is  the  most  widely  accepted 
Federal-aid  transportation  program 
available  to  counties.  Tiie  reason:  the 
;:rogram's  flexibility. 

Therefore,  in  \'iew  of  the  far-reaching 
imi^Iications,  the  need  and  the  effective 
use  of  the  program.  I  most  strongly  urge 
tliat  when  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8235  is  brought  back  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  consideration  it  contain 
the  funding  provisions  for  the  "off-sys- 
tem roads"  program  and  that  the  fund- 
ing level  be  at  lea.st  as  high  as  that  al- 
re..dy  approved  by  Llie  House. 


The  inadequacy  of  transportation  sys- 
tems serving  in  rural  areas  has  been  of 
growing  concern  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  1974,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prepared  a  study  on  some  of  the 
issues  relating  to  this  problem.  Results  of 
the  study  were  contained  in  "Transporta- 
tion in  Rural  Amei'ica,"  a  report  ti-ans- 
mitted  to  Congress  in  November  1974. 

Contained  in  the  report  were  two  ta- 
bles which  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Data 
in  these  tables  were  gathered  by  the  var- 
ious States  in  1970  in  resiX)nse  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ti-ans- 
portation  that  road  deficiencies  be  iden- 
tified. The  judgments  were  based  on 
measures  of  minimum  tolerable  condi- 
tions under  DOT  guidtli:  es  whicli  were 
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considerably  below  those  used  in  new^ 
construction.  The  standards  included 
such  items  as  traffic  capacity,  alinement, 
width,  pavement,  drainage,  and  safety. 

The  table  I  Ustlng  the  highway  and 
road  mileage  for  each  State  shows  that 
60  percent  Oi  the  major  collector,  65  per- 
cent of  the  minor  collector,  and  54  per- 
cent of  the  local  road  and  highway  mile- 
age in  rural  areas  was  judged  deficient 
under  Uie  DOT  standards.  It  should  b-^ 
noted  that  72  percent  of  the  roral  road 
and  highway  system  mileage  falls  in  the 
"local  roads"  category. 

The  table  II  gives  the  1970  State-by- 
State  e.stirnate  of  the  cost  of  alleviatinf. 
the  rural  road  deficiencies. 

The  tables  follow: 
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Artsrials 


State  and  rtgien 


Nuitheast: 

Maine . 

New  Hanipshir* 

Vermont 

f.'.-tssacl'usetts 

R'lOdc  Island 

Crnnedicut- 

Ne*  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Del,i*are  ..   . 

Maiyland 

Uiitiict  of  Columbia 


Deficient 
miltage 


40 
13 
0 
3 
Q 
0 

51 
0 

61 
0 
3 


ln{ei!,t.!te ' 

Total 
niileafe 


261 
17< 
?76 
146 

32 
100 
829 

76 

i,m 

0 

132 
0  . 


Other  piiiiupal  arterial.. 


MiMxsrtenab 


Perce'it 
detideni 


13 
f. 
0 
2 
C 
0 
6 


Deficient 
mileage 


527 
262 

70 
253 

10 
X43 
837 

27 
»l 

S4 
161 


Total 
■!le»ge 


676 
326 
121 
324 
38 
27 

1  376 
173 

1,226 
?26 
389 


Percent 

def'ciert! 


78 
£0 
58 
78 

2f. 
'•! 
fl 
lb 
61 
?4 
41 


DeHcient  Total 

iTMleaga  initeag« 


Percent 
deficient 


878 

1.2S8 

467 

762 

471 

549 

665 

719 

80 

117 

312 

399 

125 

5,1W 

4<7 

542 

851 

6,421 

80 

263 

371 

1.071 

70 
fcl 
86 
92 
68 
78 
42 
82 
60 
30 
35 


TkUI _ 


L)'^e  States: 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin . 
Miiiiiesota. 


171 


3,157 


Tot.i! 


C<)'n  belt: 
Oh.o 

liidmi,! 

Illinois 

lo*a 

Ml5<cuil 


315 

11 

6 

332 


25 
0 
0 
0 
0 


443 
460 
679 


1,582 


71 
2 

I 

21 


3,095 


863 
1,142 

1,194 

3,199 


5,153 


1.142 
2.306 
2,616 

6,046 


60 

9,747 

17.220 

57 

7f. 
50 
46 

r.503 
2,448 
2.275 

4,340 
4,686 
6,363 

58 

52 

36 

53 

7,226 

15,389 

47 

826 
869 
1,185 
627 
342 


Total. 


Noit'ifi.  rijins: 
Nnrfi  Dakot.i. 
So.,lh  Dakota. 
Nebraska 

K,»n<as     


25 


3,849 


1,648 
fiS* 

1,295 

1,402 
1,323 

5,727 


1  709 
1,074 
1,523 
2,308 
2,316 


61 
61 
85 
61 
57 


2.099 
1,668 
4,634 
3,900 
2,853 


2.797 
3,134 
6.299 
5,861 
4,164 


14 

0 

0 

178 


541 
662 
441 
666 


3 
0 
0 
27 


ToW ^^ 


Aii.ilac!-'in: 

Viiginia 

West  Virgi-iia.. 

North  Carolina, 

KenlucI  y  

Tennessee 


■t 


787 
1.344 
1.402 
2,271 


192 


2,310 


734 
405 

635 
603 
809 


5,804 


8,930 


1,271 
2,236 
2,507 
3,307 

9.321 


64 


62 
60 
56 
69 

62 


15,154 


22.255 


5,275 

1  470 

793 

2,888 

10,426 


5.556 
3-647 
5,188 
4,081 


18,472 


75 
53 
74 
66 

68 

(■S 


95 

40 
15 

71 

56 


1 
(') 
0 
0 
0 


1,051 
139 

1,543 
262 

1,009 


1,498 
186 

2  098 
998 

1,359 


70 
75 
74 
26 
74 


1,820 
1,251 
2.651 
3.276 
2,933 


2,120 
1,486 
4,016 
3,973 
4,135 


Total. 


Soi.tl,edsf: 


3.186 


South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 


0 

70 

0 

U5 


589 
337 
963 

en 


(?) 


0 
21 

0 
17 


4.004 


1,153 
1,176 
1,176 
1.571 


6.139 


1,272 
2.587 
1,741 
1,S4 


65 


91 
46 
68 
82 


11,931 


2,943 
3,465 
2,000 
3,207 


15,730 


86 
M 
06 
« 

71 

76 


3,106 
5,562 
2,935 
3,840 


K 
«2 
6S 
•4 


Total. 


1ft 


2,9» 


7,SM 


11,615 


15,443 
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TABLE  l.-mjftAL  MILEAGE  WITH  DEnCIENCIES,  BY  FUNCTIONAL  CLASS  AND  BY  STATf   AND  RfCION,  Uro     Conli.iue.l 


Aite^iais 


State  and  rtgiuH 


Delta  States: 

Mississppr 

Arkansas 

loiiiiiana 

Tjt.il 

Si'.ilheii)  Plains: 
Oklahoma 

TfM.lS 

Tji,l    

N!uuntain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevida  .    

Total  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska ; 

Hawaii 

^A^^ 

United  States. 


Deficient 
mileage 


0 
0 

1« 


lill-.M     tdl-l 

Tot  It 
Riileagi! 


Other  princii/al  artelia!^ 


Percpnt 
defiaent 


n 


D<>fic'pnt 
mileage 


102 


31 
13 


44 


0 

95 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

54 


1.4»7 


664 
2,202 

2.866 


1.140 
54f, 
89fi 
83S 
891 

1.050 
813 
505 


n 

17 
II 
/ 
0 
0 

0 

11 


166 


6,  ere 


» 
m 

21 

0 
0 


SM 

6in 

1,373 

24 


4 

31 
2 


235 


1,453 


2.sa 


30.194 


3  925 


1  s;; 

I   271 

5,107 


1  306 
1.31f. 

1  '.'11 
.'  i:  :>s 

1  III-.  > 
8,542 


1* 
2t> 

47,387 


Total 
milea)(e 


1    9S(! 

1  008 
4,348 


Pe-ren- 
dedcief 


91 

Ti 


9  087 


1  990 
'  V  . 
1  If- 
'  3Si' 
J,  3S:, 
1,397 
64') 
981 


Si. 


2 
4' 

56 


66 

;ilfl 
19 


?(i 
3k 


Deficient 
n.il«ai!e 


3.C37 
3  407 
2,044 

8.48s 


S  'inf: 
'^   18'. 


M.W> 


1,883 

1   4S7 

!)4n 

7  639 

,'529 

1,961 

■^71) 

504 


Minor  aitPriflIb, 

Total 
nnleaRe 


'(  S3' 
3  4-* 
2.  8,'2 

9,8!k) 


6  k'3 
M  947 

17.070 


^  7?7 
1  48.S 
1  473 
4  486 
2,638 
2,874 
039 


Peirent 
riel.cient 


3:. 

71 


!?,«18 


1.  1<7 
'.  W 

l(i:' 
32 


67 


12.  083 


1,297 


20,037 


S,S82 


7S,  0f9 


,1  ■ 

711 
JS 
48 

81 

1   17/ 
4.  «?f. 
4.  OS/ 
2.0SO 
255 

2,799 
4,798 
7.409 
2.  426 
324 

51 

ILSe-i 

17.  7S6 

63 

ins, 119 

K.9,  232 

f.4 


■0 
:« 
37 
S9 
it' 
bi 
?S 
39 

60 


42 
84 
5i 
84 
79 

e-i 


I  Interstate  mileage  shown  i'^  on!,  twr  thote  'ections  heeling  improvements  not  identified  i 
1970  interstate  cost  estimate, 
i  Less  \Wm  0  4  percent. 


S.-^rcf  T„6ulit!i.'is  provided  t,>  th»  Office  of  Hifsh*;,,-  Planning.  Federal  Highwav  Adminislia- 
.ion.  US  Ueii.iilmeiit  of  Transportation,  Totd!  interstate  mile-ine  is  largely  from  U  S  O'epaitnient  of 
rian-;port.ition  the  1972  Notional  Highivav  iVeeds  Report,  prep.ired  for  U  S  Congress  <97ri  (niit 


2d  scss.)  H.  i)i 


...,--■  Congress  <97d  Cone 

No.  92   2b6,  pt,  II.  U.S.  Guveiiinip:ii  Piintinp,  .Iftice,  1972,  n.  |||   29. 


TABLE  l.-RURAL  MILEAGr  .VITH  DtFICltMCIES,  BY  fUNCTiO  .M  Cl/iSS  ANO  PY  STATf  At,D  RfCiirJ    l"7n 


Collettois 


M  ijor  collectors 


State  diid  region 


Oeficien; 
niileags 


Nmtheast: 

Maine 2, 131 

New  Hampshire 1,062 

Vermont 992 

Massachusetts i,  644 

Rhode  Island 7,j 

Connecticut 57S 

New  York 2, 206 

New  Jersey 557 

Pennsylvania 8  606 

Delaware m 

W  dryland gf^i 

District  of  Columbia 

Totil 18,921 

Larf  States: 

Michigan 1  g'lii 

Wisconsin j,  628 

Minnesota 2.  %3 

Total 10,791 

Cjin  Belt: 

Ohio... 6.395 

Indiana 3,821 

Illinois 7,397 

lo*» 5,733 

Missouri 8,015 

Total 31.361 


Tot,il 
nule.ige 


;  788 
1  495 
1  250 
1   736 

168 

746 
4,682 

9S3 
11  918 

387 
1   467 


Percei  t 

'l>i'iCiei:t 


76 
71 
79 
95 
43 
77 
47 
58 
72 

a 

66 


Officient 
niile^gB 


Micjr  collecto." 

Total 

iinleage 


Percent         lnl()le(at)le 
(lelici^'tit  niile.tge 


Local  loads 

Total 
mileage 


849 
1,403 
1,249 
167 
859 
6,962 
1,053 
3,aM 

as 

1.634 


2,712 
1  163 
1  888 
1,346 

211 

1,173 

11,798 

1,841 

4.766 

440 
2,299 


9j 

s  aoo 

9,812 

73 

4,474 

7,131 

74 

5.254 

8,  4U2 

93 

2.152 

ij,  3C7 

79 

680 

952 

73 

3  152 

5.381 

59 

29,  062 

46,  349 

57 

4,726 

6,808 

?7 

H  13f; 

61,361 

6(1 

872 

2,187 

71 

3.9;4 

9,251 

Percent 
intolerable 


59 
63 
62 
34 
71 
59 
63 
69 
72 
38 
43 


27.590 


20,136 


26^637 


9  772 
6.497 
10,944 


« 
47 
27 


S,M3 

7,203 


n,  691 

11,742 
16,613 


27,  213 


19^307 


42,046 


71 


SI 
43 


46 


104. 226 


163.941 


25.  3n9 

59,  533 

19  "11 

61.331 

16  942 

74.808 

6l.  312 


195.672 


7,624 

7.102 

11.629 

13,084 

8.077 


84 

10.574 

12.719 

54 

9.061 

13.417 

b4 

4.492 

6.055 

44 

10,  934 

16,910 

99 

11,442 

13,217 

47,  SIS 


66 


46.  503 


67.318 


83 

41,748 

54.  778 

68 

21,012 

47.  672 

74 

59, 607 

76. 875 

65 

15,  697 

68,395 

87 

19.596 

74.964 

75 


157,  6S0 


322.  684 


64 


43 
jl 
23 


76 
44 
78 
23 
26 

49 
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$157 


MJiwr  coBecteri 


Local  roMb 


State  and  region 


DvflcMnt 


Total 
mileage 


Percent 
deficient 


Deficient 
mileace 


Total 

mileace 


Percmt       Intolerable 


Total 


Percent 
intoleratle 


47 
35 
52 
78 


7,068 
2.480 
6,967 
4,115 
6,923 


7,785 
2.989 
9.140 
4,883 
8,170 


55 


91 
83 
76 
84 
85 


27, 553 


32,967 


4,703 
8,933 
4,628 
9,695 


83 


79 
39 
65 
36 


49 


62 
94 
62 


Northern  Plains: 

North  Dakota. 3,000  6,387 

South  Dakota 2,448  6.990 

Nebraska 3,956  7.639 

Kansas 7,317  9,397 

Total 16^721  30,413 

Appalachian: 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  .     . 

Total  . 

Southeast: 

South  Carolina 3.732 

Georgia 3.458 

Florida 3.014 

Alabama   3,519 

Total    i 13,723  27.959 

Delta  States:  ' 

Mississippi... 2,540  4,073 

Arkansas.. 9,593  10,151 

Louisiana 3,307  5,311 

Total  15,440  19,535 

Southern  Plains: 

Oklahoma 4,245  7.198 

Texas 6,985  16,956 

Total 11.230  24,154 

Mountain: 

Montana           l,U2  4,961 

Idaho 1,649  1,881 

Wyoming , 636  2.519 

Cotorado... 2.451  3,831 

New  Mexico 2.994  3,068 

Aiiiona.. 1,126  2.189 

Utah.   852  2.766 

Nevada  .    19  1.127 

Totsl      ' 

Paciiic: 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaliTornia. 

Alaska 

Hawaii ^ 

Total 10,838  20.695 

United  Stales 168.199  280.379 


7.718 

4.891 

8.592 

10,322 


11,871 

.10,910 

15,192 

16,230 


65 

10.736 

45 

16,513 

5/ 

26,361 

64 

40,356 

51,301 
47,854 
59;  501 
86,  «2 


31.523 


8,063 
3.078 
9,967 
7.232 
7,165 

35,505 


4,481 
4,885 

4,551 
2.370 


16,287 


5.256 
6,309 
2,625 


54,203 


8.288 
3,438 
12.038 
9,097 
8,009 

40,930 


5,856 

11.387 

6.193 

7,398 


30,834 


9,817 
6,410 
6,140 


58 


93.966 


245, 078 


97 
90 
82 
80 
90 


26.399 
21,930 
28,434 
36,219 
34.661 


29.268 
24,878 
44.247 
40,855 
42,958 


87 


147,643 


182,206 


76 
43 
74 
32 


15.201 
42,750 
28,817 
15.356 


30.006 
55.618 
33.144 
39.186 


53 


102. 124 


158.034 


79 


59 
41 


14,190 


10, 372 
21.862 


22.367 


11,619 


1,854 

6.381 

2,300 

0 

303 


22,342 


4,955 

8.806 

6.585 

0 

349 


38 
88 
25 
64 
98 
51 
31 
2 

52 


37 
72 
35 


87 
52 

60 


32.234 


6.274 
4.835 
3.604 
9,658 
4.993 
2.218 
2,120 
2.091 

35,793 


3.645 

4,797 

5.650 

983 

242 


13,454 
39,985 

53,439 


11,007 
5,041 
6,014 

13  239 
5,167 
2,835 
3,353 
3.188 

49,844 


9,001 

5.593 

U,  125 

1,677 

299 


54 
98 

43 

63 


77 
55 

60 


57 
96 
60 
73 
97 
78 
63 
66 

72 


40 
86 

51 
59 

81 


28,183 
32,832 
21,986 

83.001 


36.111 
41,016 
30.766 

107,893 


8,174 
93, 457 


69.619 
124. 467 


21 
34 
<4 

«7 

38 


90 
88 
M 
89 
81 

81 


50 
77 
87 
39 

65 


78 

80 
72 

77 


12 
75 


101, 631 


25.981 
13.852 
9,793 
3.542 
22. 114 
6,178 
2.280 
2,651 


86.391 


194.088 


43.286 
29,638 
12,656 
28,567 
30.633 
18. 874 
16,751 
8.253 

188.658 


23.171 

28.817 

47.634 

1.930 

365 


40.173 

45.490 

70,074 

3.141 

810 


15. 317 


267,  596 


27.695 
413.311 


55 
65 


101,917 


1,039.871 


159.688 


1,917.940 


52 


60 

47 
77 
12 
72 
33 
14 
32 

46 


58 
63 
68 
61 
45 

64 

54 


'  Interstate  mileage  shown  is  only  loi  those  sections  needing  improvements  not  identified  In  the 
1970  Interstate  Cost  Fstimate. 
'  Less  t'lan  OS  peicent 


Source:  Tabulattonj  provided  by  the  Office  of  Highway  Planning,  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, y.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  Total  interstate  mileage  »  largely  from  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  1972  National  Highway  Needs  Report  prepared  for  U  S  Congiess  ^92  J 
Cong.,  2  sess.)  H.  Doc.  No.  92-266,  pL  II.  U.S.  Government  Printing  (Mice.  1972.  p.  111-29 


TABLE  II.    COSTS  OF  ALLEVIATING  RtJRAL  ROAD  DEFICIENCIES  BY  FUNCTIONAL  CLASS,  BY  STATE  AND  REGION  19701 

(In  millions  of  doHarsj 


Stale  and  region 


Functional  class 


Arterials 


Caileciors 


Inter-         Other 
state  -'    principal 


Minor 


Major 


Minor 


Northeast: 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 


55.9 
1.3 
0 
.8 
0 
0 
3.4 


305.4 
273.4 
47.4 
381.2 
1.0 
273.8 
492.6 


359.2 
266.3 
269.0 
442.8 
11.2 
11&7 
933.0 


801.3 
360.4 
414.0 
344.6 
7.1 
1718 
560.7 


891.7 
238.0 
242.0 
206.3 
13.6 
200.2 
1,599.7 


Total 
rural 

2,  413.  6 
1, 139.  4 

972.4 

1.375.8 

32.8 

768.5 
3,589.4 

State  and  region 


New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Total. 91 


Functional  dass 

Arterials                    Collectors 

Inter- 
state - 

Ottier 
principal 

Minor        Major 

Minor 

Total 
rural 

0 

82.4 

1.008.9 

103.4 

212.5 

537.4  271.2 
1,854.2     3,365.1 

8.2            9.1 

157.5  224.6 

270.0 

1.228.8 

22.7 

218.5 

1.161.0 

7,484.9 

143.  5 

27.9 

0 

2.4 

815  5 

0 

S     3,1*1.9     4.957.6     6.533.9     5^131.6     19,897.0 


I 
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TML£  ll.-COSTS  OF  AUEVIATING  RURAL  ROAD  DEFICIENCIES  BY  FUKCTIOIML  CUSS,  BY  STATE  AND  REGION  1970  '-Coi»H«u«d 

Iln  milliMtof  dollars] 
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Inter- 
cut* > 

Functional  dass 

Total 
rural 

Arterials 

Collectors 

StJte  and  region 

Other 
principal 

Minor 

Maiar 

Minor 

Lake  States: 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

92.S 

4.8 
.  ..           0 

274.3 
645.3 
262.8 

1,  059  9 
528.2 

no.  8 

829   ' 
239.7 
115.2 

620.1 
357.0 
322.2 

2,876.7 
1.775.0  1 
811. 0  1 

Total 

97.4 

1.182.4 

1,699.0 

1.184.& 

1.299.4 

5,462.7  1 

Cj.n  Belt: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

33 
.  -.           0 

808  4 
554. 1 

1.566.9 
785.9 

1  052.3 

868,6 
5)5.  6 
1  311  2 
779  1) 
518  5 

1,  686.  ■- 
570  3 
740.6 
299.1 
9^6  i 

1,  568  3 

1  32?  3 

348.7 

386  8 

1.066.7 

] 

4  935.  3 
3,  003. 1 
3  %7.3 
2  ?50.8 
3,  594. 3 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missouri 

0 
0 
0 

Total. 

3.3 

4.  767. 9 

4,  032.  7 

672  7 

152.5 

82.0 

424.7 

4, 253. 5 

4.093.5 

17.750.9 

1,336.9 
625.3  J 
806.1   1 

1,709.6 

Mjrthern  Plains 

North  Dakota 

2.8 

151.6 

203.9 
254.1 
4U2.1 

133  1 

94  2 
178.7 
496.1 

376.7 
174.5 
291.3 
351.2 

South  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

0 
35.6 

Total 

314 

1,011.7 

1,332.1 

902.0 

1. 193. 5 

4,477.9 

4, 0?9. 8 
4.  273. 6 
4  161.4 
5,718.0 
2.634.4  1 

Ai  ?aiachian: 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

1 

..  .            .1 

512.7 
195.9 
1,  308. 1 
380.8 
571.3 

G37.5 
878.3 
fll  5 
1.832.9 
671.6 

1.  653.  3 
1,  297.  T 

9r4.8 
1,561.4 

825.2 

1, 226. 1 
1.901  8 
1  287.0 

1  942.  7 
566.3 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Tennessee        

0 

1 

0 

Tot  it 

.4 

2  9f.8  8 

4  661.8 

6.  262. 3 

207.4 
254.7 

6.  923.  9 

106.2 
327.8 

20,817.1  ' 

798.6 
1,574.4  I 

Southeast; 

South  Ca'olina 
Georgia 

0 
6. 5 

282.5 
462.2 

202.5 
523.2 

Functional  dass 


Arterials 


Collectors 


State  ai'd  tegon 


Inter- 
state- 


Other 

principal 


Minor 


Major 


Minor 


Total 
rural 


0 
1.3 

181  7 
1  100.8 

193.2 
551.6 

7.8 

2.  027. 3 

1,470.6 

0 

0 

37.2 

920.7 
747.3 
234.2 

908.3 
692.5 
220.3 

203.3 
244.0 


269.5 
134.4 


847.7 
2,032.2 


909.4        837.9       5.2530 


662.1 
882.6 
360.2 


1.150.1 
552.4 
220.6 


3.641.2 
2.874.9 
1,  072.  4 


1.902.2      1,821.2     1.905.0     1923.0       7,588.5 


37(1.  5 
1  197.0 


634  4 

558.0 


281.1 
571.3 


382.9 
1.  428. 4 


1,675.8 
3,  755. 3 


1,567.5     1,192.4        855.4     1.811.3       5,431.1 


Flo'ida . 

Alat)ama 

Total 

Delta  States: 

Mississippi    

Arkansas  .     

LouLSiana        

Total  ,    ..^         37.2 

■^i;  ilhern  Plains 

OMahoma                       .  3.9 

Tn.is  .  b 

Total  4.4 

Mountain: 

Moiitanj....,^,..         .  0 

Idaho ,. !3.7 

Wyoming n 

Colorada 

New  Mexico II 

Aii/ona ....  (I 

Utah 0 

Nevada  i^ 

Total  .         2a. 

P.1;-:f:C  '            '" 

Washmgton  1  r, 

Oitinn  J«.  0 

California.. 3  o 

A!.iika 0 

H,»waii. 0 

Tclal -._^L^_   <.lM-6     5.576.9     2.248.2     2,151.0     14,183.9 

United  Stales 354.T  247741.7^8.793.6    26,018.4    28,738.2    108.246  s 


294  C 
444  4 

104.2 

ni.u 

■>58  7 

253   7 

47.6 

57.2 


247,5 

361.4 

50.8 

161.2 

313  8 

443  1 

90.4 

48.1 


193.3 

194  3 

56.4 

89.3 

252  8 


579.1 
455.9 
311.0 
383.0 
554.9 
123,3 
251.9 
113.9 


1.971.4      1649.4 


963.  9      ?  773. 0 


138.  0 
ij47  0 
:'b9.  ■ 
41.6 
24.3 


515.1 

1.802.7 

2,  648,  n 

557,5 

52.5 


390,4 

1  412.8 

390.0 

0 

54.9 


180  3 
1,011.2 
676,1 
240.0 
43.5 


1.314.5 
1.  372.  7 
522.4 
749.7 
1  810.3 
905,0 
481.9 
221.8 

7.  378. 4 


1.  276,  S 

6,921,- 

4,  977.  j 

839.0 

175.3 


■  Costs  exclude  stopgap  and  2d  generation  replacemert  costs. 

5  Cosh  of  alle»iating  deficient  interstate  mileage  are  only  for  those  5e<  tions  neediiii  improve- 
rients  not  identified  in  the  1970  interstate  cost  estmate. 


Note,  The  sum  of  individual  items  mav  nr.t  equa'  the  totii  because  of  rounding. 

Soiifce   Tabulations  provided  by  fh»  Office  of  Highway  Pla  i.i  iij,  Fedeial  H.ghv..iy  Atlmiiiis'n 
lion,  US  Oep-irtmert  of  Transportnon 


STATEMENT  ON  DA.NIEL  SCHORR 
CASE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug  •  i.s 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms,  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  tlie 
earlier  release  of  our  statement  protest- 
ing the  suspension  of  CBS  Correspondent 
Daniel  Schorr,  additional  Members  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  joining  with  u.-< 
in  support  of  Mr.  Schorr. 

The  cosigners  of  the  statement  wiiich 
I  am  resubmitting  now  include  Repre- 
sentatives Edward  P.  Beard,  Robert  N. 
Nix.  Frederick  W.  Richmond,  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  and  Andrew  Young. 

The  earlier  signators  included  Repre- 
sentatives Herman  Badillo.  Shirley 
Chisholm,  John  Conters,  James  Cor- 
MAN,  Ronald  Dellums.  Tom  Harkin, 
Michael  Harrington,  Aucusti's  Haw- 
kins, Parren  Mitchell,  Edward  Roybal. 
James  ScHTtJER,  and  Patricia  Schroeder. 

As  Members  of  the  House,  we  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  CBS  suspension  of 
Daniel  Schorr  in  connection  with  his 
leaking  of  the  Pike  report  to  the  Village 
Voice. 

Tills  action,  together  with  the  vote 
by  the  House  last  week  implying  that 
Mr.  Schorr  may  be  in  contempt  of,  or  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of.  this  House, 
appears  to  us  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
other  reporters  and  constitutes  a  threat 


to  freedom  of  tlie  press  and  other  first 
amendment  rights.  Tlie  net  result  wUl 
be  to  strengtlien  the  forces  of  secrecy 
that  have  concealed  from  the  American 
people  facts  that  they  have  a  right  to 
know. 

-Altliough  a  majority  of  the  House 
voted  not  to  make  the  Pike  Report  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Schorr  is  not  a  member  of  the 
House  and  was  not  bound  by  its  vote. 

.\s  Tom  Wicker  said  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  FebnaaiT  24.  to  insist  that  Mr. 
Schorr  or  any  other  correspondent 
should  consider  himself  bound  by  such 
a  vote  or  by  White  House  suppres-sion  of 
a  Govenunent  document  "would  be  to 
say  that  either  a  President  alone  or  liie 
Hou.>e  by  majority  vote  can  decide  what 
a  free  press  may  or  may  not  publish." 

We  are  all  concerned  with  protecting 
the  national  security  of  our  countr>-  and 
do  r.ot  condone  any  action  that  would 
jeopardize  our  security.  But  we  know  all 
too  well  that  the  plea  of  -national  secu- 
rity "  has  been  u.^^ed  to  cover  up  viola- 
tions of  law.  wrong  policies,  errors  of 
judgment,  incompetence,  and  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual Americans.  Our  only  safeguard 
against  these  misdeeds  is  through  pubhc 
disclosure  of  such  reports  as  the  Pike 
committee  findings,  the  Pentagon  papers 
and  other  information,  and  tliis  depends 
on  full  protection  of  a  free  press. 

In  helping  to  make  publif    the  Pike 


Report.  Daniel  Schorr  has  acted  in  the 
best  .American  democratic  tradition  and 
has  performed  an  act  of  conscience  foi 
which  v,e  commend  him. 


DEBT  COLLECTION  HEARINGS 

I  Mr.  -ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  .ANNUNZIO.  Mi".  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  .April  6,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  the  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices Act  <H.R.  11969  >  in  room  2128  of 
the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
These  hearings  will  continue  on  April  1. 
8.  13.  14.  and  15. 

Tills  legislation  amends  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  and  was  originally 
introduced  in  October  to  provide  the 
first  comprehensive  protection  of  thf» 
consumer  ag;ainst  abusive  debt  collec- 
tion practices.  I  reintroduced  the  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  on  February  19. 

At  present,  only  38  States  have  any 
type  of  debt  collection  laws,  leaving  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  impro- 
tected.  Complaints  filed  with  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee  from  all  50 
States  indicate  also  that  a  lack  of  public 
awareness  of  State  laws,  ineffective  In- 
terstate collection  regulation,  and  little 


self -enforcement  by  the  industry  itsdf. 
have  created  a  need  for  sound  Fedezal 
legislation. 

A  witness  list  is  currently  being  drawn 
up  and  will  be  avalltible  sbmtly. 


CHECK  THE  CREDIT  CHECKERS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  titUs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
5  years  have  seen  a  major  overhaul  in 
credit  laws  and  consumers  now  have  the 
rights  they  deserve  to  run  the  show  when 
information  about  their  financial  status 
is  given  out. 

In  this  society,  the  credit  rating  of  an 
individual  is  as  important  as  any  other 
bit  of  personal  information — especially 
if  there  is  a  family  to  house,  clothe,  and 
educate.  It  is  laws  such  as  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act,  the  Fair  Credit 
Billing  Act,  and  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  which  help  the  consumer 
to  protect  that  credit  rating. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  difference  between  passing  legis- 
lation which  protects  the  rights  of  cred- 
itworthy individuals  who  were  never  al- 
lowed to  get  credit  before  because  of 
discrimination,  and  passing  legislation 
which  forces  creditors  to  consider  un- 
creditworthy  persons. 

The  key  to  creditworthiness  is  that  the 
right  to  receive  credit  must  be  earned. 
At  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
which  I  chair,  that  message  is  foremost 
in  the  answer  to  every  inquiry  concern- 
ing consumer  credit  legislation.  Persons 
of  any  station  in  life  who  cannot  be  con- 
sidered creditworthy  on  the  bases  of 
abmty  to  pay  back  and  past  credit  rec- 
ord, are  not  required  to  be  considered 
for  credit  by  any  law.  The  concern  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  all  public  laws 
under  its  jurisdiction  is  that  when  two 
individuals  show  up  at  a  loan  counselor's 
desk  with  the  same  credit  record  and 
ability  to  meet  loan  payments,  one  will 
not  be  denied  credit  arbitrarily  because 
that  person  was  black,  elderly,  or  of 
foreign  birth.  Never  has  Ctongress 
passed — or  even  considered — ^legislation 
requiring  that  bad  credit  lisks  be  allowed 
credit. 

But  just  as  the  building  of  a  good 
credit  rating  is  an  active  and  obligatory 
process  for  the  consumer,  so  is  the  main- 
tenance of  that  credit  record.  Consumers 
should  know  what  their  credit  rights  are 
and  should  check  their  credit  records 
regularly  to  msike  sure  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them  is  up  to  date  and 
without  errors.  After  all,  an  error  in  a 
credit  record  which  made  no  difference 
in  applying  for  a  credit  card  could  make 
a  crucial  difference  later  in  a  credit 
check  for  a  mortgage.  And  most  consum- 
ers are  not  even  aware  that  they  have  a 
right  to  dispute  specific  items  in  the 
credit  report  which  they  feel  are  in- 
correct. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  excellent  ai-ticle  explaining  how 
consumers  can  go  about  checUnff  their 
credit  records,  a  right  provided  by  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1971. 1  en- 
dorse this  idea  fully  and  am  Inserting 


this  iriece  here  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  have  a  credit  record  which  needs 
protecting: . 

[Rom  tixe  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19, 1976] 

F^uoNAi.  FoTANCx:  TovB  CaxazT  Rating 
(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

The  1971  Federal  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
provided  that  everyone  wbo  Is  denied  credit 
can  find  out  why  it  was  refused  from  the 
reputing  agency  that  gathered  the  Informa- 
tion. 

Others  who  use  credit  and  have  not  been 
refused  it  should  also  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  data  Is  in  their  file  to  ensure  its 
accuracy  and  completenees.  And  anyone  who 
makes  a  request  can  learn  the  nature  of  the 
information  in  his  personal  credit  records. 

"First  you  should  get  a  medical  checkup, 
then  a  dental  checkup  and  then  a  checkup 
on  your  reputation,"  said  Norman  Horowitz 
a  business  management  consultant  and 
founds  of  a  consumer  organization  called 
Credit  Watchos.  "I  think  everyone  should 
check  on  his  reputation  every  two  years." 

The  procedure  tor  reviewing  personal  credit 
lnf(M*mation  is  the  same  for  those  who  have 
been  denied  credit  and  those  who  simply 
want  to  find  out  the  facts.  It  begins  with  a 
viflit  or  written  request  for  a  telephone  in- 
terview to  the  nearest  credit  bureau  that 
provides  this  information.  Credit  bureaus  are 
local  clearinghouses  of  consumer  credit  in- 
formation supported  by  banks,  finance  com- 
panies and  other  large  compames  that  give 
credit.  There  are  some  3,000  such  bureaus 
throughout  the  country — many  of  them  com- 
puterized— that  prepare  reports  about  In- 
dividuals. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  there 
are  a  number  of  such  bureaus,  some  of  which 
are  part  of  national  credit-reporting  organi- 
zations. The  two  largest  are  the  Credit  In- 
formation Corporation,  and  TRW  Credit 
Data,  a  subsidiary  of  TRW  Inc. 

The  typical  bureau  report  includes  basic 
personal  data,  such  as  your  income,  address, 
former  address,  employer,  former  employer 
and  qrause's  employer.  It  also  contains  fac- 
tual Information  bearing  on  bill-paying 
ability,  such  as  a  coded  listing  and  credit 
hlstoty  of  all  your  outstanding  accounts. 
along  with  an  explanation  of  the  code. 

For  every  account,  the  report  states  its 
opemng  date,  date  of  last  sale,  highest  credit, 
amount  owed  and  amount  past  due.  It  also 
describes  the  terms  of  the  account — open, 
revolving  or  installment — and  the  speed  with 
which  payments  are  normally  made. 

If  you  think  there  is  an  error  in  the  report 
regarding  an  overdue  account,  a  Judgment  or 
any  other  matter,  you  should  question  it  im- 
mediately. The  credit  bureau  must  reinvesti- 
gate any  of  these  items  and  delete  them  from 
the  record  if  they  cannot  be  verified. 

If  th©  credit  bureau  re-affirms  the  ques- 
tioned items,  however,  an  individual  can  file 
a  brief  explanatory  statement,  which  must 
be  entered  in  the  credit  record.  Whenever  au 
adverse  item  is  deleted  or  a  favorable  state- 
ment added,  you  can  request  that  the  credit 
bureau  inform  all  a-edlt  grantors  who  re- 
ceived regular  reports  on  you  within  the  last 
six  months. 

In  addition  to  errors  In  their  reports,  credit 
users  sometimes  find  that  their  reports  are 
incomplete.  For  example,  a  New  Yorker  who 
checked  on  his  record  recently  found  that 
one  credit  bureau  had  information  about  11 
of  his  accounts,  while  another  had  data  on 
only  4.  This  individual,  moreover,  has  more 
than  20  department  store,  oU  company,  bank 
and  other  credit  cards. 

Each  credit  biu^au  has  its  own  system  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  its  files  and 
probably  therefore  ask  for  proper  identifica- 
tion when  discussing  your  record  with  you. 
If  you  desire  such  Information  because  of 
credit  refusal  within  the  last  30  days,  this 


data  must  be  offered  at  no  charge.  Otherwise 
there  is  usually  a  nnmUial  c3uuqge  of  93  to  $5. 

In  order  to  lutve  a  mora  complete  record 
of  your  credit  activities — particularly  if  your 
record  Is  good — ^you  can  give  the  bureau  tlie 
names  of  your  other  credit  grantors  and  aak 
that  they  be  consiUted.  Many  bureaus  charge 
an  extra  fee  for  this  service  of.  say,  $1.50  a 
name  to  those  who  have  not  been  denied 
credit  within  the  last  30  days.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  those  consulted  wiU  respond 
with  information. 

Credit  biu-eaus.  of  course,  do  not  grant 
credit,  but  only  provide  information  upon 
which  credit  grantors  base  their  decisions. 
Some  of  these  grantors  may  not  even  use  a 
bureau — relying  instead  on  their  own  sys- 
tems whereby  an  arbitrary  number  of  points 
are  given  for  certain  factors  on  a  credit  ap- 
plication. Among  these  factors  are  length 
of  time  in  current  Job.  ownership  or  rental  of 
a  home  and  amotmt  of  salary. 

Credit  bureau  reports^^re  utilized  so  widely 
that  everyone  should  be  concerned  about  the 
accuracy  of  reporting  credit  history.  As  long 
as  such  informaticMi  about  you  is  on  the 
record  in  this  credit-oriented  society,  it  may 
be  useful  to  make  sure  that  this  reccNrd  is 
accurate  by  checking  on  the  credit  checkers. 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  CONDEMNS 
SCHORR  INQUIRY 

<Mi\  OTTTNQER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarl^  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  the  House  enacted  a  resolution  which 
was  inadequately  considered  and  threat- 
ens certain  basic  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  particularly  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Strat- 
ton  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Of&cial  Conduct 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  public  dissemi- 
nation of  a  classified  report  of  the  for- 
mer Select  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  clear  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  to  discredit  a  member  of  Uie 
working  press;  namely,  Mr.  Daniel 
Schorr.  The  resolution,  threatening  him 
with  cont^npt  of  Congress  and  removal 
of  his  press  credentials  to  the  House  gal- 
lery, will  have  the  unconstitutional  effect 
of  congressional  sanction  for  publication 
of  material  it  wishes  to  suppress. 

As  I  have  previously  observed,  CBS 
News  caved-in  to  the  intimidation  wliich 
this  resolution  generated  and  Mr.  Schorr 
has  been  suspended  from  his  job.  Sureb'. 
other  representatives  of  the  media  will 
feel  threatened  or  intimidated  in  the  fu- 
ture from  risking  similar  congressional 
sanction. 

Earlier  tliis  month  the  National  Press 
Club — one  of  the  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished group  of  journalists — by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  its  Board  of  Governors, 
condemned  the  House  for  its  actions  in- 
sofar as  they  were  directed  against  the 
press  and  Mr.  Schorr.  The  officers  of  the 
National  Press  Club  aptly  noted  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him 
of  tlieir  vote,  that  this  organization  "con- 
siders this  action  to  have  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press." 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  National 
Press  Club's  letter  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  om-  col- 
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leagues.  X  believe  ve  would  do  well  to  |>a7 
heed  to  ttie  concerns  expressed: 

March  9,  1976. 
Ho:\   Carl  Albekt, 

The  Spemker  of  the  Hot.  'e  of  Repre^entatirrn. 
U'n.s'ifnytow,  D.O. 

rty.xK  Ms.  Speaker:  The  National  Pre«3 
C\ah,  by  a  unatUmoiis  vote  of  Its  Bo«r(l  of 
Govemoni,  condrains  the  action  of  the  Hbuso 
of  R«pr«sent«tlTM  on  February  10  In  singling 
out  a  reporter  In  its  Investigation  of  a  leaked 
document. 

The  National  Press  Club  considers  this  ac- 
tion to  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  Con- 
s-itutional  g'.iarantee  of  Freedom  of  the 
PreA.<». 

There  in  no  intent  on  tlie  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  to  defend  or  condemn  the 
action;*  of  Daniel  Schorr  of  CBS,  the  reporter 
involved. 

The  isdue  of  concern  is  the  threat  of  action 
.•\5atnst  any  reporter,  particularly  by  a  Hou.-^e 
ethics  panel — the  Committee  on  Standa^d.^ 
of  Official  Conduct — ^whlch  so  far  has  never 
formally  investigated  any  House  member  or 
employe. 

In  view  of  t.hl.5.  A?  con.slder  tlie  InvestiKu- 
t!on  potenttallT  fo  be  a  witr-ii  inint  agaiiu-.i 
one  reporter. 
Sincere; 

R't.—i^Kr  -Ames  Alke.s, 

Pra.ldent. 
I  iNDA  S.  Van-ce, 
Ciia.rrornan,  BoaTd  of  Goicrnor^-i 
SCTH  Kanior. 
C'''u.r(r,',j>i.  P.-o.,'eojJc/»aI  ISAues  Coininittcr 


INSULT  TO  ENGLANEV— AN  ERROR 

^Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  and  many  others  were  in- 
adequately informed  when  we  voted  last 
Tuesday  against  sending  a  congressional 
delesation  to  England  to  accept  the  very 
'=;taciou3  offer  by  the  Government  of 
England  to  lend  us  the  sole  surviving 
original  copy  of  Magna  Carta  for  our 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

Unfortimateli'.  there  wa.s  no  advance 
notice  of  this  resolution  or  the  circimi- 
.;tances  involved.  We  were  first  Informed 
of  it  by  word  of  mouth  upon  arriving  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  many  of  us 
yot  the  impression  we  were  just  being 
a.-.ked  to  authorize  a  junket  which  the 
uentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Bav- 
M«iN)  had  been  alert  enough  to  uncover. 

Had  we  known  the  circumstances  I 
am  sure  a  large  majority  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution — and 
\ei->'  much  regret  the  embarrassment  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  House  and  to 
Ej'.nh'f.d  cau-sed  bv  our  :ni--i;uderstaiid- 
\ni. 

Till;.  Ls,  huA,e'.er.  a  sood  ]e.s.son  to  the 
Ir'adership  to  adequately  inform  the 
Members  111  advance  of  briuRing  up  im- 
portant or  .sensitive  resolutions;  it  i,s  a 
5ood  le.sson  to  the  membership  to  better 
inform  ourselves  before  we  vote;  and  it 
Ls  .1  good  les.<on  to  nie.  peisonallv — for 
once  I  vield  to  my  con.sei'  ative  in.'^tiiut.s. 
ai.d  look  what  happens. 


NRDC  PETmON  RE  NRC  LICEiN'SUSG 
EXPORT  OF  40.000  POUNDS  OF  EN- 
RICHED URANIUM  TO  INDIA 

'  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
Pfi-niis-sion  to  extend  his  remark.s  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  exti-a- 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  March  9,  I  was  Joined  by  53  of 
my  colleagues  In  sending  a  letter  to  Mr, 
William  Anders,  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  We  urged  that  NRC 
hold  a  full,  public  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing to  review  the  export  license  for  the 
planned  shipment  of  40.000  poimds  of  en- 
riched uranium  fuel  to  India,  and  that  it 
adopt  such  procedures  for  Uie  licensing 
of  all  exports  of  nuclear  materials. 

Today  I  am  inserting  the  text  of  tlie 
affidavit  which  J.  Oustave  Speth,  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Coimcil,  has 
submitted  to  the  NRC.  The  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
are  petitioning  NRC  to  permit  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  proceeding  at  which  thts 
export  license  will  be  considered.  This 
affidavit  supplements  the  NRDC  press  re- 
lease which  appeared  on  pages  5306-5307 
of  the  March  3.  1976.  Record: 

IBtfore  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Re^ulatt.i  v  C'uiunii.-.- 

.slon.   Waslnn^'toi;     DC     'Mbcih.   I>  :-ker    No. 

Xi>NM-a45| 
Af-Tnvvrr  OF  J    Gi  i.rA\E  Spkth.  Ihkniii  vi.m; 
Specihc  C0N1T.NT10NS  AND  Bases 

1. 1  the  Matter  of  the  AppllcaUon  of  Edt-n-. 
Iiiteri.atloi'.al  Company,  as  Agent  for  :he  Oov- 
eruir.ent  of  l!\dla,  10  Export  Spt-clal  Nuclear 
Mnterla'.. 

Ci-y  of  Wao^lihigtun.  DL-trKt   cf  C<'liimbla 
'--^ . 

J.  O'l.-tftie  SpeLh,  being  fir.st  duly  .sworr.. 
clepo»*-.s  ar.d  .sfty.s ; 

1  I  am  an  attorney  on  the  stuff  of  Petl- 
tijiu'-.  Nat'.inil  Re«)urces  Defense  Coimcil. 
Inc.  (  HKDC),  with  an  office  at  917  IStlk 
Street.  N.W..  Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  20005.  I  am  a 
roenii>er  of  llie  Bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  DiJitrlct  of  Columbiii.  I  liave  consulted 
with  members  of  NRDC's  .^taff  and  knowl- 
edgeable experts  concerning  tlie  matters  con- 
tained In  this  affldavit,  which  I  make  in  ac- 
cordance with  10  CJ.R.  12.714(a),  to  set 
forth  the  specific  contentions,  and  the  bases 
therefor,  which  the  Petitioners  f<r  Interven- 
tion seek  to  raLse  herein. 

PnCK T.DtJRAL    OBJECTIONS    OF    TUB    GaANTINti 
OF    THE    PENDING    APPLICATION 

2.  Petitioners  submit  that  tlie  Nuclear 
RegiUatory  Commlsalon  (the  "Commission") 
cannot  make  the  determination  required  by 
law  for  the  Issuance  of  a  llcensA  for  the 
export  of  special  nuclear  material  for  use 
IQ  tiie  Tarapur  Atomic  ^ower  Station  (  Tar- 
apur").  India,  and  that  the  granting  of  the 
pending  application  for  such  export  would 
therefore  be  unlawful  under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  43  i;.S.C.  55  2011  et  seq. 
(the  "Atomic  Energy  Act")  for  the  following 
procedural  reasons: 

(a)  There  has  been  no  public  notice,  by 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  or  other- 
wloe,  of  the  receipt  and  consideration  of  the 
pcndlne  application.  Interested  members  of 
the  public  have  thus  t>een  deprived  of  In- 
formation neces.iary  for  a  timely  evaluation 
of  .such  application,  and  the  opportunity  for 
Inte.'ventlon  and  the  presentation  of  oppos- 
ing views  ha.<!  been  severely  and  imwarrant- 
edl"  abridged  The  absence  of  pnhMc  notice, 
tnoreover.  h.is  necessarily  limited  the  Com- 
niii>sion's  opportunity  to  receive  and  hear 
potentl.iUy  sl^tnlflcant.  hdver.se  Infui-mation 
!>oii'i;  on  tlie  decl'iou  fu  s^iant  or  denv  the 
pending  application. 

(  )i  T!ie  Commif^lon  Ls  not  .'tpplviim  cri- 
teria In  Is  evaluation  of  the  pending  ap- 
p:icatio:\  which  define  more  precisely  the 
'/eneral.  slatntory  standards  which  nni.st  be 
mef  If  such  application  Ls  to  be  granted. 
'I  lie    ab.M>nce    of    further   deftnUlon   of   th» 


Ktandards  "not  inimical  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security"  and  "consistent  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  tba  publlo"  Imt*  the 
Commlaslon  with  no  mMuilngful  guliMlnes 
to  follow  In  ita  conaldermtlon  of  the  pending 
application  and  disables  the  Commlsslou 
from  making  detailed  and  Informed  judg- 
ments consistent  with  the  purpoee  And  re- 
quirements of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

(c»  The  Commission  has  not  consulted  in- 
dividually with  Executive  Branch  agencies 
having  relevant  expertise  as  to  whether  the 
jjranting  of  the  pending  application  would 
be  'inimical  to  or  constitute  an  unreasonable 
rl.sk  to  the  common  defense  and  security." 
nor  has  it  consulted  with  Executive  Branch 
agencies  having  relevant  expertise  as  to  the 
liealth  and  safety  risks  posed  by  such  ap- 
plication. The  Commission,  therefore,  Is  not 
in  a  position  Independently  to  exercise  Its 
licen.sing  judgment,  under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy .\ct.  witli  all  relevant  facts  and  Infor- 
mation in  Its  poesesslon. 

Id)  Even  though  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
opeiatioii  Betweeu  the  Oovernmeut  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  India 
Concerning  the  Civil  Usee  of  Atomic  Energy 
(the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation"  i  provld«> 
in  Article  I  for  exchange  of  unclassified  In- 
lormatiou  with  respect  to  problems  of 
heaUh  and  safety  at  Tarapur,  the  Commis- 
sion ha^  made  no  Independent  analysis  of 
and  no  findings  regarding  health  and  safetv 
riftks  lu  connection  with  the  pending  ap- 
plication. Signiflcant  health  and  safety  risks 
may  attend  the  shipment  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  Tarapur.  These  result  from  leak- 
age of  radioactivity  during  normal  opera- 
'lons,  contamination  of  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment and  population,  Inadeqiiate  per- 
sonnel training,  and  dUncultlea  In  mainte- 
nance and  repair.  Further,  serious  health 
and  safety  consequences  may  follow  from  act.-i 
of  sabotage,  terrorism  or  theft  directed 
ajiaiiist  Tarapur  and  related  facilities.  Con- 
tinued shipments  of  nuclear  fuel  to  Tarapur 
also  increase  the  threat  of  a  major  nuclear 
accident,  which  would  have  serious  repercus- 
sions not  Just  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
affected  populations,  but  for  United  States 
relations  with  India  and  Its  other  tradlni; 
partners. 

(e)  The  Commission  has  made  no  Inde- 
pendent analysis  of  and  no  findings  regard- 
ing the  risks  assocUted  with  ArUcle  VI  (o 
of  the  Agreement  tar  Cooperation  which  per- 
mits the  Ooverninent  of  India  to  remove  from 
the  scope  of  such  Agreement  quantities  of 
special  nuclear  material  provided  that  It 
places  agreed  equivalent  quantities  o*  the 
same  type  of  special  nuclear  material  under 
the  scope  of  such  Agreement.  Assivances  by 
the  Government  of  India  that  "special  nu- 
clear material  that  has  been  or  la  hereafter 
made  available  for.  or  used,  or  produced  at 
the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  StaUon  located 
at  Tarapur  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  needs  of  that  Station.  .  .  ."  may  not  over- 
ride such  provision.  Further,  restrictions  on 
transfer  of  speclnl  nuclear  material  con- 
tained In  Article.s  11(f)  and  V^I(A)  (2)  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  may  not  apply  to 
exchanged  special  nuclear  material.  Article 
VI (C)  may  thus  permit  India  to  substitute 
fuel  from  another  source  for  an  Identical 
amount  of  U  S.-suppUed  fuel,  and  then  either 
transfer  siich  material  to  a  third  country  out- 
side of  any  .safeguards  or  utilize  plutonluni 
sepsrated  from  the  U.S. -supplied  fuel  for 
an  explosive  device,  thus  circumventing  re- 
strlctloi.s  tn.cler  the  Agreement  on  such 
actions 

tfi  The  Commi.-.sion  has  made  no  In- 
dependent analysis  of  and  no  findings  re- 
^■urding  the  rlskii  a^^iociated  with  the  varlou--* 
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provisions  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion which  proTlds  for  suheequent  TTntte4 
sutes  approval  ot  certain  •ctloaa  by  Vm 
Indian   government,   e«..  fuel  nptoceoftfng 
(Article   11(E)),   transfer   to   tblnt  partta 
(Article  n(F)).  To  the  extent  that  aoch 
approvals  are  solely  within  the  discretion 
of  Executive  Branch  agencies  and  there  Is 
no  Commission  review  thereof.  It  may  not 
be  able  to  be  determined  that  safeguards 
conditions   wlU   be  adenuately   maintained. 
(g)    The   CommLsslon   nas    made   no    In- 
dependent analysis  of  and  no  findings  re- 
garding  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
existing    safeguards    applicable    to    special 
nuclear   materials   shipped   to   Taraptir.   In 
Eccordance  with  the  terms  of  Article   Vlil 
of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  and  the 
terms  of  the  Agreement  Between  the  Inter- 
national     Atomic      Energy      Agency      (the 
"IAEA") ,  the  Oovernment  of  India  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Relating   to  Safeguards   Provisions.*  Imple- 
mentation of  safeguards  over  Tarapur  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  IAEA,  and  United  States 
bilateral   rights  have  been  suspended.  Ap- 
proximately   1,000    pounds    of    Plutonium, 
enough  fissionable  material  to  fabricate  100 
atomic  bombs,  hare  accumulated  to  date 
at  Tarapur  and  are  under  Indian  guard  and 
control,  subject  to  Inspections  and  measure- 
ments by  the  IAEA.  In  such  circumstances. 
before  yet  further  special  nuclear  mftfj>r(ai 
Is  committed  to  Thrapur,  the  Commission 
must  assess  such  issues  as  limitations  (In 
both  time  and  space)   on  the  sccess  of  In- 
spections   to  faclllttas.    deflclenclee    in   the 
technology  of  containment  and  surveillanoe 
measures    (locks,    seals,    guards.    Intrusion 
detectors,    etc.),    potential    Inaccuracies    In 
measurement  devices,  lack  of  tah;>^  author- 
ity over  physical  security,  and  ahaence  of 
IAEA  or   other   Intxmatlonal    ganfftynjn   in 
cases  of  proven  diversion  or  supply  of  fission* 
able  materials  to  another  country  for  de- 
veloping nuclear  explosive  devices.  However, 
while  the  IAEA  has  entered  Into  "Subsidiary 
Arrangements"  with  India  which  .detail  the 
specific   safeguards   applicable   to   Tarapur, 
the  particulars  of  the  "Subsidiary  Arrange- 
ments" have  not  been  made  available  to  the 
Commission   in  the  licensing  process.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission  does  not  have  access 
to   "Safeguards   Confidential   InXoEmatlon" 
concerning  the  experience  of  the  taw/i  in 
applying  safeguards  to  Tarapur.  "me  Com- 
mission thus  has  not  only  nok  ontried  out 
the  necessary  review  but  does  not  even  have 
the     necessary     Information     to    properly 
evaluate  the  risks  associated  wttb  further 
nuclear  fuel  shipments  to  Tarapor. 

(h)  The  Commission  has  made  no  Inde- 
pendent analysis  of  and  no  fitminp  ^s  to 
whether  and  under  which  dreumBtanoeB,  If 
any.  the  United  States  could  retrtew  fecial 
nuclear  material  from  Tarapur  in  the  e?«nt 
that  India  took  actlone  Inconsistent  with 
Its  Agreement  for  Cooperation.  Uoense  con- 
ditions, or  other  assurances  to  the  UtUted 
States.  As  noted  In  paragraph  2(g),  tvpro, 
more  than  1.000  pounds  of  plutonlum  have 
accumulated  at  Tarapur.  If  retrieval  of  such 
material  were  not  possible  should  India  de- 
termine to  repudiate  Its  agreemeotB  and  as- 
surances and/or  to  utilise  som*  part  of  It 
to  fabricate  an  explosive  device,  then  yet 
further  shipments  of  special  nuclear  material 
to  Tarapur  may  exacerbate  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  Its  operation. 

(1)  The  Commission  has  neither  obtained 
back-up  material  and  other  data  sonxutlng 
the  general  expreselon  of  the  Sxecuttve 
Branch  position,  prepared  In  accosdanoe  with 
Executive  Order  llfi02.  41  Fed.  Rtg.  4877 
(February  3,  1976) ,  concerning  the  pending 
application,  nor  made  an  Independent  analy- 


sis of  and  findings  with  regard  thereto.  The 
Commission  thue  is  mftfcing  ita  Uceneing  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  pending  appllea- 
tlon  on  the  basis  of  the  opiniotu  of  other 
agencies,  not  the  facts  supporting  such 
opinions. 

(j)  The  Conunlsslon  has  neither  obtained 
safeguards  Information  nor  made  an  analysis 
of  and  findings  with  regard  to  faculties  othor 
than  Tarapur  within  India,  the  safeguards 
applicable  thereto,  or  the  relationship  of 
those  faculties  to  Tarapur.  India,  for  ex- 
ample, has  an  unsaf^uarded  reprocessing 
faculty  at  Trambay.  with  a  capacity  of  350 
kilograms  per  day.  as  well  as  a  planned  re- 
processing faculty  at  Tarapur  Itself,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  metric  tons  per  year.  Infor- 
mation concerning  such  faculties  is  rele- 
vant to  the  Issue  of  whether,  under  what 
circumstances,  and  in  what  amounts  India 
could  separate  plutonlum  from  spent  fuel 
should  special  nuclear  material  be  diverted 
from  Tarapur.  Essential  Information,  in  other 
words,  pertaining  to  the  ability  of  India  to 
circumvent  safeguards  and  develop  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  before  the  Commission. 

(k)  The  Commission  has  neither  obtained 
physical  security  information  nor  made  an 
analyaU  of  and  findings  with  regard  to 
physical  eecuilty  for  the  handling  of  special 
nuclear  material  Intended  for  Tarapur.  In 
particular,  raw  files  of  physical  security  lii- 
qtectloDs  carried  out  by  the  Energy  Be- 
search  and  Oevetopment  Administration  have 
not  been  nude  available  to  the  CommlsBlon. 
Tb*  OommiBKlon  consequently  cannot  assess 
what  protectiou  Tarapur  may  have  against 
acta  of  sabotage,  terrorism  or  theft  directed 
against  such  ladUty.  nor  can  it  assess  the 
poBsibUlty  of  acts  of  sabotage  or  terrorism 
rawmng  oore  disruptive  accidents  or  severe 
reactor  accidents  and  the  probability  of  such 
acts  oeeurrlng.  Further,  the  Commission  has 
no  Information  ocmoemlng  physical  security 
requtrenaents  appUcable  to  the  q;>ecial  nu- 
clear material  If  and  when  it  is  removed 
from  Tarapur.  reprocessed,  and  recycled.  The 
Commiwaon  tlius  is  In  the  position  of  au- 
thorising the  iniqtiy  of  fuel  in  the  absence 
of  any  assurance  that  the  United  States  vlU 
be  able  to  reach  a  future  agreement  with 
India  eiitahllBhlng  physical  security  stand- 
ards for  the  handUng  of  qient  fuel. 

(1>  Tba  Commission  has  neither  obtained 
Information  nor  made  an  analysis  of  and 
findings  with  legsrd  to  India's  iilans  for  re- 
proosaring  and  waste  management  of  spedal 
nodfsar  material  shipped  to  Tarapur.  axwl 
tba  aaatarlala  accounting  safeguards  and 
physical  security  standards  applicable  there- 
to. Bscausa  the  Agreonsnt  for  OooperaUon 
would  pormlt  India  to  reprocess  its  own  ma- 
torlals,  irttlch  are  not  safeguarded  under  such 
Agreeaasnt,  In  the  same  faculty  in  which 
UJS.-siq>pUed  q>eclal  nxuUear  material  might 
also  ba  reprocessed,  tbe  workings  of  any  ma- 
terials acoountablUty  and  safeguards  system 
may  be  amireclably  complicated.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  detailed  infonuatlon  and  analyslB, 
the  Commissi <m  cannot  assess  the  safeguards 
risks  at  the  "back  end"  of  the  fuel  cycle  as- 
sociated with  the  shipment  of  nuclear  fuel 
to  Tarapur. 

(m)  Tbe  Commission  has  neither  obtained 
detaUed  information  nor  ouKle  an  analysis 
of  and  findings  with  re^rd  to  such  factors 
as  India's  weapons  development  oapabUlty 
and  plans  and  its  eztonal  and  internal  po- 
litical situation  as  they  relate  to  tbe  risks 
that  special  nuclear  material  supplied  to 
Tanpur  may  be  diverted  and  used  for  un- 
lawful puxpoecs,  e«..  fabrication  of  nuclear 
weapms.  The  Oonunlsskm  thus  cannot  ade- 
quately assess  safeguards  risks  ■<— ~^^«^a>/^ 
with  tbe  shipment  ot  nuclear  fuel  to  Tara- 
pur. 

NKPA    OBJaCnONS    TO    TBE    GSANTIVC    OF    THE 


nuclear  material  to  Tarapur  would  be  un- 
lawful under  the  Katiooal  Enviroamental 
Poiicy  Act  of  1900.  4a  VAjO.  fi  4831  «t  ««9. 

("NEPA").  No  enviroomantal  Impact  state- 
ment has  been  prqiarad.  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA.  42  UJ5.a  ${4333 
(2)  (C)  and  the  Commission's  implementing 
regulations.  Nonetheless,  the  Issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  significant  quan- 
tities erf  nuclear  fuel  to  Tarapur  Is  a  "ma- 
jor federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  hviman  environment"  wUhlu 
the  meaning  of  NEPA.  and  no  license  can  be 
Issued  until  It  has  been  established  alitor 
preparation,  circulation  for  comment  and 
consideration  of  a  detaUed  environmental 
impact  statement,  that  such  action  k>  ap- 
propriate thereunder. 

SUBSTANTIVE    OBJECTIONS    TO   THE    OL'.JtTlKr.    OF 
THE  PENDING  APPLICATlasi 

4.  Petitioners  submit  that  the  Comroi.'islan 
cannot  lawfully  determine  that  erantln!»  of 
the  pending  application  wotUd  not  be  inimi- 
cal or  constitute  an  unreasonable  riek  t3  the 
cammon  defense  and  security  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  Com- 
mission's Implementing  regulations,  given 
the  risks  associated  with  India's  position 
on  non-proliferation  and  its  current  interna- 
tional relations  : 

(a)  India  is  not  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-ProUferatton  of  Nudear  Weapons 
(the  "NPT").*  Thus,  it  has  not  committed 
itself  intemationaUy  to  foreswear  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons,  and  it  has  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  and  detonate  a  nuclear 
explosive  device  fabricated  from  unsafe- 
guarded  nuclear  fuel  Irradiated  la  a  realtor 
supplied  for  peacefiU  ptirposes  only.  The 
continued  shipment  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials to  Tarapur  frustrates  and  impairs  the 
non-proUfwation  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  embodied  In  the  NFT  and  discrlmlnatee 
against  those  countries  which  have  under- 
taken NPT  obligations.  Further,  it  effectively 
sanctions  India's  refusal  to  accept  those  obli- 
gations, and  can  only  have  the  effect  erf  en- 
couraging other  countries  to  ignore  prohibi- 
Uons  against  nuclear  v^apcma  development. 
Such  proliferation  Is  plainly  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

(b)  India  has,  within  the  past  five  years, 
engaged  In  armed  hoetlUtles  against  Paki- 
stan, and  its  relations  with  Pakistan,  C3ilna, 
and  other  neighbors  are  a  subject  of  contin- 
uing friction  and  rivalry.  Oiven  Uie  current 
political  situation,  and.  In  parttcular,  the 
potential  instability  of  the  area,  there  is  a 
significant  posslbUlty  of  International  con- 
flict which  would  disrupt  safeguards  agree- 
ments and  threaten  tbe  security  of  nuclear 
materials  and  faclUtles.  There  is  thus  int^de- 
quate  assurance  that  safeguards  over  ^>eclal 
nuclear  material  at  Tarapur  can  or  wlU  be 
maintained,  and  aooordingly,  further  trans- 
fer of  fuel  cannot  be  deemed  consistent  with 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

6.  Petitioners  submit  that  the  Commission 
cannot  lawfuUy  determine  that  granting  the 
pending  application  wotUd  not  be  inimical 
to  or  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  within  tbe  meaning 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  Commis- 
sion's implementing  regulations,  becatne  of 
the  faUure  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Impose 
the  foUowlng  conditions,  singly  and  in  com- 
bination, on  further  transfers  of  special  nu- 
clear material  to  Tarapur: 

(a)  The  United  States  has  not  required 
India  absolutely  to  refrain  from  the  develop- 
ment of  further  nuclear  explosive  devices. 


'Signed  at  Vieiuia  January  S7.  1871: 
entered  Into  force  Januarv  27.  1971,  TJJLS. 
No.  T049. 


S.  Petitioners  submit  that  the  granting  of 
the  pending  application  for  export  of  q;>eclal 


*  Done  at  Washington.  London  and  Moscow. 
Jvily  1, 1968;  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States,  March  5.  1870.  21  U.S.T.  483.  T.IA.S. 
No.  6839. 
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Such  failure,  whatever  the  safecvHrds  Rp- 
plic«bl«  to  T7.3.-«uppUed  special  unclear 
material  and  wh«tever  conditions  of  export 
sxippllers  may  agree  upon,  permits  India  'o 
cominue  on  lt«  program  of  developing  nu- 
clear explosives,  to  the  detnmen'  "t  *he  non- 
proliferation  policy  of  the  Uy  -  eiiii)ortied 
In  the  NPT.  Peacefril  luirie.ir  «\pif)sives  anrl 
nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  d'fTerentlated: 
to  allow  India  to  oontiniie  to  dfclop  and 
test  "peaceful  nuclear  exphiM-.?"  If  thus 
Incompatible  with  effective,  iiren  aiinnal 
nuclear  arms  contrr^l. 

(b)  The  United  Stii-es  Ims  !V;i  rer<iilr».d 
India  to  permit  saft-gnards  on  all  :ts  niiLlear 
facilities.  Because  India  h»R  id'  Adhered  to 
the  NPT  and  bT.xuse  'he  AKe»'nifiit  for 
Cooperation  conr.iin.^  nn  pro'  i.-*loii  to  the 
contrary,  such  failure  allows  India  ''i  main- 
tain nuclear  facill'ies  'A-hif-ti  a'-e  eirher  only 
parsially  bafeguarded  or  '.vhioh  aie  lotallv 
tree  from  Internatlon.-il  a:nl  Untifcl  S'lU-.s 
saregitards  against  their  u.m;  fur  the  prixliu'- 
lUm  of  nuclear  weaponry.  I.  t1ui.=  permits 
Indl.-»  -.o  obtain  the  benertuf,  of  L'.y.-.-.uppliod 
spec  iHl  nuclear  material,  wrhout  as.suniUiK 
the  obligations  of  those  ci>mi'rie>>  which 
have  adhered  to  the  NP"!'.  "I  he  effect  of  the 
fallwie  to  lmpos'»  such  a  requirement  is  that 
India  is  free  to  use  unsaretjiiarded  faciinifs 
to  develop  nucUar  we^ipoiLs  .-^afenuard.-^. 
even  when  applied  to  all  the  S)rrial  nvtcltvir 
material  utilized  at  larapur.  are  not  enough 
lo  ensure  that  non-pe»celu!  naclear  activi- 
ties are  not  carried  on  in  li!dia  sf>  loujj  a-. 
lUsionable  material  from  'uisaif^iiarded 
source-i  remains  free  of  coinrot  ajid  ,^o  loiik 
as.  unsafeguarded  fa<'aines  are  avuilahle  to 
process  special  nuclear  maieiiul  diverted 
from  Tarapur. 

(c)  The  United  States  lues  not  required 
India  to  refrain  from  deveiopuiK  iiatlonal 
enrichment  and  reproces.-imi{  idciii.ies.  India 
Ha  noted  in  paragraph  2i)i,  ^i.fjru  alrearlv 
ha.s  one  operational  reprores.sn  f  taclUl\  and 
one  under  construction.  Tlie.-e  are  moreover. 
no  restrictlon.s  on  developmeiu  oi  national 
enrichment  capability.  The  current  ab.s<!iue 
of  restrictions  ha.s  already  (ontribtttf^  to  the 
purchase  by  Pakistan  oi  a  reproces-sinf  fa- 
cility, tluis  Increasing  the  ri.-k  of  ;i  nuclear 
arms  race  on  the  Indian  .'•iiljcoiitiiiem.  En- 
richment and  reproce-i.-'.m;  are  from  the 
standpoint  of  .safeguard,<i  the  most  critical 
elements  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  In  order 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  ri^t.^  associated 
with  national  luel  centers,  the  Npr  Review 
Conference,  in  its  Pinal  Declaration  of  May 
ao,  1975.  promoted  the  study  and  encourage- 
ment of  regional  or  multinatim.Hl  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  centers.'  Secretary  of  .-itale  Kis- 
singer, at  the  opening  of  th.e  30th  Ses,^lon  of 
the  United  Nations  General  A^vsembly.  stres.-,- 
ing  the  proliferation  dangers  of  national  re- 
processing centers,  proposed  the  estaljlish- 
meni  of  multhiatlonal  regional  nuclear  fuel 
cvcle  centers"  as  an  alternative  to  national 
facilities.-  To  cintinue  to  transfer  i.peclal 
nuclear  material  to  Tarapur  while  pernuttlna 
India  to  malnt.ilii  and  develop  it.s  own  fuel 
tacllities  is  lncon.-,l.stent  with  the  US.  Inltla- 
tives  and  creates  unwarranteri  risk-,  to  the 
common  defense  and  secuntv 

(d)  The  United  States  has  ,.ot  reqilrt-tl 
India  to  agree,  prior  tt)  the  shipment  of  nu- 
clear fuel  to  Tarapur,  to  safeguards  and 
plusical  security  requlretneiu.s  for  a;iy  future 
reproce.s.slng  of  such  fuel,  should  reproce.-^sint! 
be  permitted.  Thus,  there  i>  iKiuierjuate  a.s- 
surnnce  that  the  special  ^'ll  le.'ir  mateilal 
shipped  to  Tarapur  will  not  :\e  u.-^ed  for  nou- 
I>eiTetul  purpooes.  Should  an  agreement  as 
to  appropriate  safeguard.^!  .md  phv.^iml  .-.ecu- 


'  NPT  Review  C  nifereuie  Kepoi'.,"  lAt:A 
Bulletin,  Vol.  17.  No.  4  (Auyust  1H75)  at 
21-26 

•'  United  States  Mission  to  the  Uniied  Na- 
tions. Press  Relea.?e  USUN— £>9(75i  iScp- 
lembi-r  22,  1975). 


rlir  r«'quirements  rot  be  reached  in  the  fu- 
tur*'.  the  fuel  would  .■still  be  In  India  and 
subjpcf  to  dlve.'hion  or  theft  under  inade- 
qnntr'  "ift-miHrd^  and  physical  security  re- 
qulrenieiits. 

lei  The  United  States  1ms  not  required 
India  to  establish  any  physical  seciirlty  re- 
quiifmenis  applicable  to  the  operation  of 
Tarapur  and  the  protection  of  special  nuclear 
material  ntlll/ed  at  such  facility.  There  are 
thus  iiisutficlent  guarantee-i  against  acts  of 
.SMbo(rti;e  terrorism  or  thnf  Should  such  acts 
occ\ir  even  though  nominally  dire'-led  only 
again-i  the  Indl'ni  Ooverninent.  thev  miiv 
directly  alTeci  the  detente  and  sec-iirity  mtfr- 
ests  ot  the  United  stales 

(fi  The  Unitetl  State.s  has  not  rerniiretl 
IiidlH  til  accept  hil.iieral  sulcKuards  at  Tara- 
pur Kdditloii.i!  II  thi)>»'  Impleiuenlod  by  the 
lAKA  at  least  .is  effective  as  domestic  US. 
sHfcmiard"  StK--h  iRllure  creates  an  unwar- 
ranted ri-k  oi  diversion  'ihf  liiiit«>fi  States 
hn-s  developed  (Inmesilc  safeguards  svstems 
which  may  be  more  effecilve  in  ternns  of 
dere<-.i<iii.  coiuniumer.l  and  surveillance  than 
those  ,  lurentlv  emploved  hv  the  lAKA.  Fur- 
ther, access  at  all  times  and  In  all  places  for 
physical  In.spections  would  provide  greater 
Bsvtiraoce  of  protection  than  current,  limited 
IAEA  Inspection  rights  The  absence  of  such 
additional  safeguards  increases  the  posslbll- 
ttv  of  a  .successful  diversion  and  the  ultimate 
iwe  of  .special  nuclear  ma'erlal  shipped  to 
Tanipiir  for  non-peaceful  purposes. 

(g»  The  Lnited  States  had  not  required 
India  to  agree  to  US.  control  over  the  dis- 
position of  Plutonium  produced  at  Tarapur. 
The  propo.sed  transfer  under  the  pending  ap- 
plication l.s  pursuant  to  a  contract  of  sale, 
and  India,  not  the  United  States,  has  title  to 
the  -peclBi  nuclear  material.  There  are  no 
ciindliion.s  hi  the  .\;.'reemen!  for  Cooperation 
or  oii-er  liisMiinienis  which  call  for  the  re- 
turn .1/  reacior-produced  plutonlum  to  the 
United  States,  or  which  require  specific  dLs- 
p<jsitic)n  abroad  (outside  of  India)  or  which 
otherwl.se  give  the  United  States  authority  to 
obtain  acce.ss  to  and  control  over  such  mate- 
rial, eg.  as  in  a  lea.se  rather  than  sale  trans- 
action. Thus,  .spent  fuel  containing  pluto- 
nlum has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
stockpiled  in  India,  creating  the  risk  of  and 
opportunity  for  diversion.  Should  India  re- 
pudiate Its  Agreement  for  Cooperation  or 
other  a-ssurances  with  regard  to  peaceful 
use.-,  the  absence  of  such  a  requirement 
would  leave  India  with  the  wherewithal  to 
fabricate  dozens  of  nuclear  devices  and  thus 
U  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  defense  and 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Petitioners  submit  that  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  lawfully  determine  that  grant- 
ing the  pending  application  would  not  be 
inimical  or  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  health  and  safely  of  the  public  and 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
the  Conimisslon's  implementing  regulations, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  impo.se  the  followii'g  conditions,  singly 
and  in  combination,  on  further  transfers  of 
special    ntKlear   materia!    to   'I'Mrapur: 

<:i)  The  United  Siates  hiis  not  reqtiin  d 
Tndla  lo  meet  the  conditlon.s  speclHed  in 
paragraph  5  above.  Such  failure  poses  rlsk« 
noi  only  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity, but.  shcuild  nuclear  devices  be  used  for 
destructive  purpo-,e■^.  to  the  health  and  safe- 
1  y  of  the  public. 

(b)  The  United  Stu'es  has  not  required 
Indiana  to  establish,  maintain,  and  enforce 
an  effective  program  for  the  application  of 
adequate  health  and  safety  standards  to  the 
operation  of  Tarapur.  nor  has  It  determined 
that  such  health  and  safety  standards  as  the 
Indian  Government  may  apply  to  Tarapur  are 
adequate  to  protect  potentially  affected  per- 
sons. Such  failure  unjustiflabl.v  creates  health 
and  safety  risks,  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  may 
exleiid  beyond  the  IiuHhu  suhcontinenl 


(c»  I  he  United  States  has  not  required 
India  to  establish  and  maintain  adequate 
repair  and  maintenance  capability,  utilizing 
qualified  personnel,  at  Tarapvu-,  nor  has  it 
determined  that  .such  repair  and  maintenance 
capability  as  now  exists  is  adequate  to  en- 
sure safe  operation  and  maintenance  of  nu- 
clear activities.  Failures  in  maintenance  and 
repair,  as  well  us  staffing,  may  substaaitlally 
aggr«vate  the  risks  of  both  operational  re- 
lea.-e.s  and  major  accidents.  In  the  absence 
of  requirements  iti  this  regard,  there  is  In- 
siiflicleul  assurance  that  the  health  and  saie- 
ty  o[  ,he  public  will  be  properly  protected. 

7  Petitioners  .submit  that  granting  the 
penaiiig  appilcHtioii  v.ould  be  inconsistent 
'.villi  and  ill  violation  of  the  United  States' 
cbli!,-aLlons  under  tlie  NPT: 

lai  In  light  of  severe  prollferHtlon  risks 
pi,-,cd  by  the  proposed  transfer  of  special  nu- 
t  lear  iimterlul  lo  Tarapur,  as  set  forth  lu 
parHfjiaph  4  ahuve.  and  In  light  of  the  failure 
of  the  United  Slates  to  impose  conditions 
-nffnienl  to  protect  against  rl.ska  of  diver- 
sion, iheft  and  .sabotage,  as  set  forth  In  para- 
grapii  .5  above,  granting  the  pending  applica- 
tion would  violate  Article  I  of  the  NPT  which 
prohibits  the  United  States  from  transferring 
"nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  ex- 
plosive devices  directly,  or  Indirectly"  to  any 
nation  and  from  "assist ling]  .  .  .  any  non- 
nuclear  weapon  State  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices." 

(b)  In  light  of  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  require  India  to  permit  safeguards 
on  all  its  nuclear  facilities,  an  set  forth  la 
paragraph  5(b)  above,  granting  the  pending 
application  would  violate  Articles  ni(l)  and 
III  I  a )  of  the  NPT  which  require  that  trans- 
fer of  special  nuclear  material  to  a  non- 
weapons  State  be  stibject  to  a  condition  that 
safeguards  required  thereunder  "be  applied 
on  all  sources  or  special  fissionable  material 
in  all  peaceful  nticlear  activities  within  the 
territory  of  such  State,  under  Its  Jurisdiction, 
or  carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere" 
(emphasis  added). 
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ANSWER  TO  MISLEADING  ATTACKS 
ON  THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERV- 
ICES ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  are  by  now 
familiar  with  the  controversy  that  has 
arisen  concerning  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act.  Thousands  of  unsigned 
leaflets  depicting  this  legislation  as  an 
attempt  to  make  children  wards  of  the 
State  and  remove  child-raLsing  rights 
and  responsibilities  from  parents  have 
flooded  the  countiT.  These  leaflets  have 
raihquoted  everyone  from  the  President 
to  Members  of  this  body  in  an  effort  to 
portray  H.R.  2966  and  S.  626  as  the  be- 
ginning of  communism  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  Membei.s"  oflSces 
have  been  deluged  with  mail  from  irate 
constituents  urging  us  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  Itnow  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  already  taken  the  floor  to  denounce 
the  claims  made  by  the  authors  of  the 
advei-se  publicity  and  to  clarify  the  real 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act.  I  have  recently  be- 
gun to  answer  the  large  number  of  letters 
I  have  received  concerning  tills  much- 
needed  legislation,  r.nd  I  would  like  at 


this  time  to  Insert  the  test  of  my  re- 
sponse to  coDstituente  Into  (be  Bscobb. 
I  would  like  also  to  Insert  the  lint  let- 
ter I  have  received  In  reapotMS  to  ms 

defense  of  the  bill.  This  letter  wt»  writ- 
ten by  a  constltTietit  fai  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  and  I  believe  ft  expresses  In  a  most 
concise  and  eloquent  way  what  most  peo- 
ple must  feel  upon  learning  the  truth 
about  HJl.  2966  and  S.  628: 

Dear  :   Tb&nk  you  far  your  reomt 

communication  regarding  HJt.  SBOe  and  S. 
628,  the  Child  ftn«  Family  Scrvlees  Act. 

In  recent  weclu  %  massive  "p'^iHilgn  of  mis- 
information has  bean  directed  ax  these  biUs, 
claiming  that  the  leglslatlon  is  an  effort  by 
the  Congress  to  take  cblld-rslstng  responsi- 
bilities away  from  parents,  maJce  *I1  children 
wards  of  the  state  and  deny  chtldnn  access 
to  religious  education.  Sudh  charges  are  com- 
pletely unttie  and  reiM'esent  a  auOlelotu  ef- 
fort to  klU  legislation  that  Is  badly  needed 
In  this  country. 

H.R.  2960  and  S.  826  are  designed  to  estab- 
lish programs  of  part-day  and  full-day  child 
care,  prenatal  care,  special  servlses  for 
minority  group  children,  food  and  nutrition 
programs,  aid  for  handicapped  children  and 
various  types  of  assistance  to  ^unfiles  with 
special  needs.  Participation  in  progranM 
established  by  this  legislation  woold  be  en- 
tirely voluntary.  The  bills  woold  provide  ac- 
cess to  these  programs  by  families  that  oftuld 
not  otherwise  aSord  them.  The  aTaOabillty  of 
child  care  services  would  enable  many  wel- 
fare mothers  to  go  to  work  and  would  ex- 
tend badly  needed  health  care  to  young  <Aill- 
dren  from  poor  families. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  a 
nmnber  of  religious  organizations  have 
banded  together  la  defense  of  the  Child  and 
Family  Service  Act  and  have  undertaken  an 
effort  to  combat  the  false  Information  thAt 
Is  being  spread.  The  organisations  Include, 
amon^  others,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  National  Confersnoe  of  Catbollo 
Cbartttes,  National  Councu  of  Jewish  Women. 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Christian 
Church  (LMsclples  of  Christ),  United  Church 
of  Christ,  United  Methodist  Church,  tFhlted 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  FMsnds  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation. 

I  support  the  Cblld  and  Family  Services 
Act  and  had  the  opportunity  several  months 
ago  to  submit  tesiamony  In  support  of  It,  a 
copy  of  which  Is  enclosed  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

I  regret  that  you  have  received  incorreet 
taiformatlon  about  these  hills  and  b(^>e  that 
I  have  helped  to  clarify  the  real  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  Thanks  for  wrttlng. 
Sincerely, 

PMCHARO  L.  Ofi'IMUSK, 

JK ember  of  Congress. 

CHn.D  AND  FAMn.Y  Sehvicks  Act 

Masch  7.  1976. 
Congressman  Richard  L.  OrTTNCia, 
House  of  Representatives  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  2nd  with  Its  explanation  of 
the  above  Act. 

The  wasted  time,  effort  and  postage  Is  most 
regrettable  especially  when  It  could  have 
been  spent  on  Important  matters. 

Senator  Javlts*  reply  reached  me  flist  and 
a  letter  of  reprimand  was  Immediately  sent 
off  to  the  party  that  mailed  me  all  that  mis- 
information. I  am  so  sorry  to  have  bothered 
you— Just  happy  I  haven't  had  the  time  to 
spread  the  word  further. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mas.  S.  T.  Cloucb. 


PALM  OIL  IMPORTS  DETRIMENTAL 
TO  AMERICA'S  OILSEED  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  POAOE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ml.sslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoua  matter.) 

Mr.  FOAOB.  Mr.  Speaker.  <m  ICarch 
18, 1976.  ear  distingulslied  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Dawson  BC&teis  of  Oeorgia. 
plans  to  hold  hearings  In  Ills  Agriculture 
Siibcommittee  <bx  Oilseeds  and  Bice  on 
the  problem  of  unrestricted  imports  of 
palm  olL  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  interest  and 
ccmcem  for  the  Amolcan  agricultural 
industry  and  for  his  realization  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  continued  Im- 
ports of  palm  oil  Into  the  United  States. 
I  hope  that  the  hearings  will  serve  to 
acquaint  the  Congress  with  the  threat  of 
unrestricted  imports  and  wUl  lead  to 
meaningful  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  palm  oU  imported  hito  the  United 
States. 

Palm  oil  Imports  threaten  to  place  se- 
vere economic  hardships  on  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  last  30  years,  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  our  economy  has  been 
building  up  a  large  oilseed  industry  to 
meet  the  demand  for  dietary  vegetable 
oils  in  the  United  States.  A  fair  price  for 
vegetable  oils  has  led  to  large  acreages 
of  soybeans  and,  in  recent  years,  sim- 
flowers  have  been  planted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tilgh-grade  unsaturated  vege- 
table oils.  These  oils  combined  with  a 
large  domestic  production  of  cottonseed 
and  peanut  oil  have  allowed  the  United 
States  to  not  only  become  self-sufBclent 
In  vegetable  oil  production  but  also  to 
bectnne  the  largest  exporter  of  oilseeds 
in  the  world. 

In  recent  years,  the  value  of  exported 
soybeans  lias  been  greater  than  the  value 
of  any  other  exported  farm  product. 
However,  palm  oil  imports  are  currently 
lowering  the  price  of  vegetable  oUs  and. 
in  turn,  decreasing  the  on-farm  price  for 
oilseeds.  Faced  with  deo-easing  soybean 
IKicet,  American  farmers  are  tm-ning  to 
the  production  of  other  crops  in  order  to 
make  a  fair  proftt.  "me  latest  U6DA  esti- 
mates point  out  that  farmers  have  re- 
sponded this  year  by  reducing  their  soy- 
bean planting  intentions  by  over  6  mil- 
lion acres  from  the  1973  level.  In  my 
State  of  Texas,  there  were  over  300,000 
acres  of  simflowers  grown  for  oil  produc- 
ticm  in  1975.  However,  since  the  price  of 
sunflower  seeds  has  droiH^ed  from  over 
15  cents  per  pound  early  last  year  to  less 
than  7  cents  per  pound  at  present,  I 
doubt  that  there  will  be  any  significant 
amount  of  sunflowers  planted  this  year 
in  Texas. 

Tlie  increase  in  palm  oil  Imports  is 
totally  out  of  hand.  In  1974,  the  United 
States  Imported  about  440  million  pounds 
of  tropically  produced  palm  oil.  However, 
in  1975,  imports  of  the  hl^ily  saturated 
oil  increased  to  over  960  million  pounds — 
an  increase  of  118  percent  Just  in  1  year. 
The  estimated  cost  of  pedm  oil  imports 
to  American  farmers — in  declining  value 
of  domestic  vegetable  oils— in  1975  alone 
was  over  $1.5  billion.  By  1985.  the  USDA 
predicts  palm  oil  Imports  could  triple 
the  levd  Imported  in  1975.  At  that  rate, 
annual  imports  of  palm  oil  would  equal 
the  oil  produced  from  the  processing  of 
over  SOO  minion  bushels  of  soybeans. 
Surely  my  colleagues  can  see  that  this 
will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  United  States. 


What  is  even  more  disturtrinc  to  me  is 
that  much,  of  th*  XoBeign  palm  nil  pro> 
duction  haa  beea  and  is  cuzrcntly  being 
developed  with  loans  underwritten  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  last  10  years,  over 
1200  million  has  been  loaned  by  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IDA  to  dev^p  palm 
groves  and  palm  oil  processing  plants  In 
foreign  lands.  A  great  share  of  these 
funds  come  from  the  United  States.  Even 
with  the  serious  impact  unrestricted  im- 
ports are  presently  having  on  our  do- 
mestic oilseed  Industry,  the  World  Bank 
currently  has  over  $40  mnnon  in  loan  re- 
quests pending  for  further  palm  oil  de- 
velopment. Just  last  October,  a  loan  for 
$11.3  million  was  made  to  Indonesia  for 
the  construction  of  a  palm  oil  processing 
plant  in  Northern  Sumatra.  When  this 
plant  is  completed  in  1980.  it  will  an- 
nually produce  over  25.000  metric  tons  of 
palm  oil,  all  of  which  wHl  be  exported— 
most  of  it  to  the  imited  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  U.S.  D^artment  of  Agri- 
culture felt  compelled  to  restrict  its  aid  to 
the  producers  of  domestic  peanut  oil. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  unrestricted  palm  oil 
imports  pose  a  great  threat  to  not  only 
the  agricultural  economv,  but  to  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  United  States.  Among 
other  things,  it  means  the  loss  of  one  of 
our  largest  positive  trade  Items  and  the 
substitution  of  an  equally  large  increase 
in  our  negative  foreign  trade  balance. 
How  much  of  this  can  we  afford? 

Outlays  to  foreign  government  for 
palm  oil,  coupled  with  a  reduced  export 
market  for  American  produced  oilseeds 
and  vegetable  oil,  will  obviously  be  a  de- 
triment to  our  vital  balance  of  trade. 
Reduced  farm  income  from  oilseeds  will 
surely  have  its  effects  on  those  Industries 
depending  on  farm  purchases. 

It  will  be  the  American  consumer  who 
vrill  ultimately  have  to  pay  for  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  of  agriculture  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  oUseed  products 
which  will  be  in  shorter  supply;  but  far 
more  Important  it  win  mean  that  we  wlU 
be  substituting  one  of  the  most  highly 
saturated  fats  known  far  the  relatively 
low  saturation  of  soybean  and  simflower 
oils  In  our  daily  diets.  Can  America  af- 
ford this?  I  do  not  think  so  and  In  a 
future  speech  I  propose  to  discuss  this  in 
more  detaiL 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  act  to  restrict  pcOm  oil 
imp<nis.  Practically  an  of  the  developed 
nations,  except  the  United  States,  now 
levy  tariffs  to  protect  their  domestic 
markets.  If  we  feel  it  undesirable  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  direct  protection,  we 
should  at  the  very  least  give  our  people 
f uU  information  about  the  quality  of  the 
product  they  are  buying.  I  am  goliig  to 
try  to  provide  some  of  this  informatloa 
for  this  House  and  I  am  sure  Uiat  the 
upcoming  hearings  on  Bdarch  18,  1976, 
wUl  provide  further  information. 


DEAN    OP    AMERICAN    SCIENTISTS 
SPEAKS  OUT  FOR  NUCUIAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  McCOMffACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe,  Nobel  Laureate  In  physics, 
and  professor  emeritus  at  ComeU  Uni- 
versity, has  written  an  exceUent  article 
on  this  coimtry's  need  for  nuclear  energy. 
TTie  article  entitled  "Tlie  Necessity  of 
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Fission  Power"  was  published  in  the 
Scientific  American  magazine  for  Janu- 
ary 1978.  Nuclear  energy  accounted  for 
more  than  8  percent  of  aU  the  electricity 
t,f  nerated  In  this  country  in  1975,  saving 
bout  three  quarters  of  a  million  barrels 
oi  oil  a  day. 

I  urge  each  member  to  lake  a  few 
minutes  to  read  Dr.  Bethe  s  reasoned  and 
timely  article. 

Thx  NECEssrrv  of  Fission  Power* 

I>  THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  HAVE  SOt.'Rtl.>5  uF 
ENERCT  OTHER  THAN  FOSSIL  Ft-XI.S,  THE  ONI.V 
SOURCE  THAT  CAN  MAKE  A  MAJOR  CONTRIBU- 
TION BETWEEN  NOW  AND  THf:  r^u  rtr  THK 
CK.VTURY  IS  NUCLEAR  FISSION 

(By  H.  A.  Bethc) 

The  quadrupling  of  the  price  of  oi!  in  t>)f 
ChU  of  1973  came  as  a  nide  but  perliHp.s  .salu- 
tary shock  to  the  Western  world.  It  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  oil  is  running  out, 
aiid  that  mankind  must  turn  to  other  fuel.'^. 
Lj  strict  energy  conservation  or  to  both. 

The  price  Increase  was  not  entirely  un- 
justified. From  1950  to  1973  the  price  of  oil, 
niea-iured  In  constant  dollar?  had  declined 
.steadily.  Moreover,  it  has  been  estlmared  that 
if  world  oil  production  were  tn  continue  to 
increase  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  In  the 
pa.st  two  decades,  the  upward  trend  could 
persist  only  until  abo\it  199.');  then  the  supply 
of  oil  would  have  to  drop  .sharply  (see  iHvs- 
tration  on  next  page].  Accord int-'ly  the  oil- 
producing  countries  must  see  to  their  own 
economic  development  while  their  oil  laats.  .so 
that  they  can  rely  on  other  sources  of  reve- 
nue thereafter.  At  the  same  Tmii^  the  rest  of 
the  world  must  take  measures  to  hecome  les.-; 
dependent  on  oil  — partic\i!ar!v  imported 
oil — while  there  is  .still  time. 

What  would  it  take  for  the  V  S  ,  which 
currently  get.s  more  than  13  percent  of  it.s 
cner,y  In  the  form  of  Imported  oil,  to  be- 
come 'energy  independent?"  li;  a  report  is- 
.sut-d  last  June  the  EInergy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Agency  (ERD.Ai  lUitllned  ItJi 
plans  lor  the  U.S.  to  achieve  tins  goal.  The 
ERD.V  projections  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
qui.ds,  or  quadrillions  (10  ••)  of  Britidb  ther- 
iiml  luuts  (B.t.u.).  According  to  E.R.D.A., 
liie  dii'.e  to  achieve  energy  independence 
cRll.s  tor  H  two-pronged  approach.  F^rst,  the 
US  niusr  be  technologically  gecicd  not  only 
to  exptind  the  prodttctloa  of  its  existliif^ 
piincipitl  energy  re.sources  loil.  ga^,  coal  and 
uranium)  but  also  to  develop  .several  new 
ener;'.v  source.s.  Second,  a  major  energy-con- 
serv.iiion  effort  must  be  initiated  both  to 
redU'  •  total  energy  consumption  and  to  shift 
consun-.ptlori  t.i  sources  other  than  oil.  Only 
If  both  remedies  are  successfully  apriUed  ran 
er.^rgy  Independence  be  achieved — and  then 
it  can  be  achieved  only  by  1995  [ffe  iUuftra- 
tion  on  page  23].  Without  any  new  Initiatives 
the  need  for  Imported  oil  will  rise  steadily 
from  about  12  quads  a'  present  to  more  than 
60  in  the  year  2000.  At  current  prices  the  im- 
portation of  that  niiuh  oil  'Auuld  co.st  about 
$120  billion,  compared  '.\:fh  $25  billion  in 
1974.  an  Increase  of  i.9!i  bilUon 

Now,  $95  billion  mav  not  sonn-l  like  a 
gigantic  sum  when  this  lisiiU  venr's  Peder.U 
budget  deficit  l.s  projected  to  be  about  It70 
biUlon.  The  economics  of  iirf  rnational  tr.ide. 
however.  Is  a  dlfiferent  matier.  Even  a  *U) 
blUlon  trade  deficit  has  a  major  eitect  on 
the  stability  of  the  currency.  Ii  is  almost 
impossible  to  think  of  expor'-  .hat  could 
bring  In  an  additional  $95  billu  i  Besides, 
if  current  trends  are  allowed  to  continue, 
the  U.S.  would  take  about  30  percent  of  the 
world'.-j  oil  production  when  that  produc- 
tion is  at  Ita  maximum.  Clearly  U  i.s  critical 
That  the  US.  not  follow  this  course. 


•Reprinted  with  permission  CopjTight  (c) 
1<t75  by  Scientific  American,  Inc.  All  rights 
r»'-frve<l. 


What  iB  critical  for  the  U.S.  Lb  a  matter 
of  survival  for  Japan  and  the  countries  o<f 
western  Europe.  After  all,  the  U.S.  does  have 
substantial  amounts  of  oU  and  gas  and 
plenty  of  coal.  Japan  and  Italy  have  none  of 
those  fuels.  England  and  Norway  will  have 
a  limited  domestic  supply  of  oil  in  a  few 
years,  but  other  countries  of  western  Europe 
have  no  natural  oil  resources  of  their  own 
and  have  limited  amounts  of  coal.  If  the 
U.S.  competes  for  scarce  oil  in  the  world 
market.  It  can  only  drive  the  price  stlU  higher 
and  starve  the  economies  of  western  Europe 
and  Japan.  The  bankruptcy  of  those  coun- 
tries In  turn  would  make  it  impo*islble  for 
the  US.  to  export  to  them  and  thus  to  pay 
for  its  own  Imports. 

For  the  next  five  years  or  so  there  Is  only 
way  lor  the  U.S.  to  make  measurable  prog- 
re.ss  lowaKi  the  goal  of  energy  Independence, 
and  that  l.s  by  conserving  energy.  There  are 
t  A  o  kuid.s  of  energy  constrvation.  One  ap- 
proach IS  to  have  the  country  lower  Its 
standard  of  living  in  some  respects,  for  ex- 
ample by  exchanging  larger  cars  for  smaller 
ones.  Thi.s  measure  has  been  widely  accepted, 
probably  at  some  cost  la  safety.  To  most 
Americans,  however,  it  appears  undesirable 
to  coimnue  very  far  In  this  direction. 

Tlie  other  approach  to  con.servatiou  is  to 
ii.iprrive  the  efficiency  with  which  energy  Is 
consumed.  A  number  of  useful  suggestions 
have  been  ni.ide.  such  as  Insulating  houses 
better.  Incrensing  the  efficiency  of  space- 
heating  and  water-heating  systems.  Improv- 
ing the  way  stcdin  Is  generated  for  industry 
and  upgrading  other  industrial  processes. 
Conversions  oi  this  type  require  substantial 
Investmeni.  and  their  cost -effectiveness  on  a 
uoriii.il  accouniing  scheme  Is  not  clear. 
Much  le'xder.ship.  public  education  and  tax 
or  other  Incentives  will  be  needed  to  realize 
the  potential  for  increased  efficiency.  If  all 
these  things  are  provided,  the  total  energy 
consumption  of  the  U.S.  in  the  year  2000 
could  be  reduced  from  166  squads  to  120. 

ERDA  predicts  that  if  at  the  same  time  the 
generation  of  electricity  from  coal  and  nu- 
clear fuel  Is  allowed  to  expand  as  it  la  needed, 
the  U.S.  can  achieve  an  Intermediate  trend 
in  oil  Imports:  a  satisfactory  decline  in  the 
first  10  years,  followed  by  a  rise  until  oil 
Imports  are  higher  in  2000  than  they  are 
now.  Energy  independence  will  not  have  been 
achieved   by  that  course  either. 

In  all  three  EKDA  projections  it  Is  asstmied 
that  the  U.S.  will  move  gradually  from  liquid 
fuels  (oil  and  gas)  to  solid  fuels  (coal  and 
uranium).  For  example.  In  President  Ford's 
Stale  of  the  Union  Message  In  January,  1975, 
the  actual  contribution  of  various  fuels  to 
our  energy  budget  in  1973  w^as  presented 
along  with  the  President's  aims  for  1986  and 
the  expected  situation  in  1985  if  no  action  is 
taken  (.see  illu.ilTati07i  'on  page  24].  The 
latter  situation  would  require  the  Importa- 
tion of  36  quads  of  oil.  in  fair  agreement 
ulth  ERDA'.s  prediction  of  28  quads  for  1985. 

Tlie  Ford  projection  envisions  a  total  U.S. 
consumption  of  103  qtiads  in  1985,  28  quads 
more  Mian  In  1973.  Since  much  of  the  added 
energy  would  go  into  the  generation  of  elec- 
iricuv.  with  a  thermal  eiticieucy  of  33  to  40 
percent,  hcjwever,  consumable  energy  would 
increase  by  only  17  quads,  or  26  percent.  Tak- 
ing into  account  an  expected  22  percent  in- 
crease in  the  working  population  durini? 
that  period,  the  consumable  eneruv  jM>r 
worker  would  star  roughlj   constant. 

Tiie  Ford  message  projects  that  domestic 
oil  production  will  Increase  by  seven  quads 
by  1986  and  that  natural-gas  production  will 
decrease  by  only  two  quad<?.  In  spile  of  the 
fact  that  ui  the  U.S.  oil  production  has 
declined  tu  the  past  two  year^,  and  natural- 
gas  discoveries  h<»ve  run  at  le.as  than  half  of 
consumption  for  the  past  eight  vears.  'Ihe 
ERDA  report  agrees  that  by  3tiinul«ting  the 
domestic  production  of  oil  and  gHs  the  U.S 
oould  attain  Just  about  the  total  procii'  'inn 


figtire  used  by  the  President,  53  quads,  with 
gas  somewhat  higher  than  his  estimate  and 
oil  lowra-. 

Of  course,  the  country  would  be  depleting 
its  resources  more  rapidly  and  would  have 
to  pay  for  it  by  having  le«b  domestic  oU  and 
gas  in  the  years  after  1985.  The  proposed 
stimulation  of  domestic  oU  and  gas  produc- 
tion, however,  would  provide  the  breathing 
space  needed  to  bring  other  forms  of  energy 
into  play.  The  only  energy  resources  the  U.S. 
has  In  abundance  are  coal  and  uranium. 
Accordingly  President  Ford  calls  for  a  mas- 
sive Increase  in  coal  production,  from  600 
mUlion  tons  in  1973  to  1,000  mUlion  tons  in 
1985.  Meanwhile  the  Administration's 
energy  program  calls  for  the  building  of 
200  nuclear-fission  reactors  with  an  energj- 
output  equivalent  to  about  10  quads. 

Coal  should  certainly  lie  substituted  for 
oU  and  gas  in  utUltles  and  in  other  indus- 
trial uses  wherever  possible.  The  conver- 
sion of  coal  into  synthetic  gas  or  oil  Is  essen- 
tial; demonstration  plants  for  these  pro- 
cesses and  price  guarantees  should  be 
given  the  highest  priority.  Tlie  same  applies 
to  oil  from  shale. 

Coal  cannot  do  everything,  however,  par- 
ticularly if  It  is  used  intensively  for  mak- 
ing synthetic  fuel.  The  U.S.  needs  another, 
peferably  nonfossUe,  energy  source.  The 
only  source  that  is  now  sufficiently  developed 
to  play  any  major  role  is  nuclear  fission. 
Thoughtful  people  have  raised  a  number  ol 
objections  to  nuclear-fission  reactors,  which 
I  shall  discuss  below,  but  first  let  me  review 
some  of  the  alternative  energy  sources  that 
have  been  suggested. 

Nuclear  fusion  Is  the  energy  source  that 
has  most  strongly  captured  the  imagination 
of  scientists.  It  is  still  completely  unknown, 
however,  whether  useful  energy  can  ever  be 
obtained  from  the  fusion  process.  It  is  true 
that  both  stars  and  hydrogen  bombs  derive 
their  energy  from  the  fusion  of  light  atomic 
nuclei,  but  can  such  energy  be  released 
in  a  controlled  manner  on  the  earth?  The 
requirements  for  accomplishing  the  task  are 
tremendous:  a  mixture  of  heavy -hydrogen 
gases  must  be  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
about  100  mUlion  degrees  Celsuls  and  kept 
there  long  enough  for  energy-releasing  re- 
actions between  the  hydrogen  nuclei  to  take 
place  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  yield  a  net  out- 
put of  energy. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  tr>-  to  satisfy  thU 
condition  is  by  magnetic  confinement.  At 
100  million  degrees  hydrogen  is  completely 
ionized,  and  the  positively  charged  nuclei 
and  negatively  charged  electrons  can  be 
guided  by  magnetic  fields.  Since  the  early 
1950's  physicists  In  many  countries  have  de- 
signed many  intricate  magnetic-field  con- 
figurations, but  they  have  not  succeeded  In 
attaining  the  break-even  condition.  Great 
liopes  have  alternated  with  complete  frustra- 
tion. At  present  the  prospects  seem  better 
than  ever  before;  a  few  years  ago  Russian 
'-■xperimeiiters  tie;  tlopert  the  device  named 
Tokamak.  whlc-h  has  worked  at  least  roughly 
according  to  theoretical  expectations.  This 
device  has  been  reproduced  in  the  U.S.  with 
compar.ible  success.  More  than  *200  million 
lia.s  now  been  committed  by  ERDA  for  a 
much  larger  device  of  the  Tokamak  type,  to 
be  built  at  Princeton  University;  If  tliat  ma- 
ciilne  al.so  fulfills  theoretical  expectations, 
we  msy  know  by  the  early  1980's  whether  or 
not  power  from  fu.slon  Is  feasil)le  by  the 
Tokamak  approach. 

There  have  been  ttx)  many  di.sappotnt- 
ments.  however,  to  allow  any  firm  predic- 
tions. Work  on  machines  of  the  Tokamak 
type  Is  also  going  forward  Iti  many  other  la- 
boratories in  the  U.S.,  In  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
in  .several  countries  of  western  Europe.  If 
the  problem  can  be  solved,  it  probably  will 
be.  Money  Is  not  the  limiting  factor:  the 
aniniHl  support  in  the  U.S.  is  well  over  »100 
mUlion.  and  it  is  increasing  steadUy.  Prog- 
ri;j.s   |s  lUniied  rai'ner  by  the  availability  ol 
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highly  trained  workers,  by  the  time  required 
to  buUd  large  machines  and  then  by  the 
time  required  to  do  significant  eip«rlments. 
Meanwhile  several  alternative  schemes  tat 
magnetic  confinement  are  being  pursued.  In 
addition  there  are  the  completely  different 
approaches  of  laser  fusion  and  electrcm-beam 
fusion.  In  my  own  opinion  the  latter  schemes 
are  even  further  in  the  future  than  Tokamak. 
Assume  now  tiiat  one  of  these  schemes 
succeeds  in  the  early  I980's.  Where  are  we 
then?  The  problem  is  that  the  engineering 
of  any  large,  complex  industrial  plant  takes 
a  long  time,  even  after  the  principle  of  de- 
sign is  well  known.  Since  preliminary  fusion- 
power  engineering  is  already  under  way,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  a  prototype 
of  a  commercial  fusion  reactor  could  operate 
in  about  2000,  and  that  fusion  might  con- 
tribute a  few  percent  of  the  country's  power 
supply  by  2020. 

Solar  power  is  very  different.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  its  technical  feasibUity,  but  its 
economic  feasibility  is  another  matter.  One 
should  distinguish  clearly  between  two  uses 
of  solar  power:  the  beating  of  bouses  and 
the  production  of  all-purpose  power  on  a 
large  scale. 

Partial  solar  heating  of  houses  may  be- 
come widespread,  and  solar  air-condition- 
ing is  also  i>osslble.  ERDA  is  sponsoring  the 
development  of  model  solar-heated  houses. 
Private  estimates  for  solar-heating  systems, 
for  a  "standard"  house  of  1,200  square  feet, 
run  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  in  mass  pro- 
duction, compared  with  about  $1,000  for 
conventional  heating  systems.  With  such 
an  installation  one  might  expect  to  supply 
about  50  percent  of  the  house's  heating  re- 
quirements (more  in  the  South,  less  in  the 
North,  particularly  in  regions  of  frequent 
cloud  cover) .  In  any  case  an  auxiliary  heat- 
ing system  suppUed  with  gas,  oU  or  electricity 
must  be  provided;  otherwise  the  cost  of  the 
solar-heating  system  becomes  exorbitant. 
ERDA  estimates  that  32  million  new  house- 
holds wUl  be  established  between  1972  and 
2000,  and  that  they  wUl  then  comprise  about 
a  third  of  all  dwelling  imlts.  If  all  the  new 
units  are  equipped  with  solar  heating,  it 
would  require  a  private  Investment  of  $150  to 
$300  biUlon.  The  heating  requirement  for  all 
residential  units  in  1973  was  close  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  energy  consiunp^ 
tlon,  and  that  fraction  is  likely  to  remain 
about  the  same.  Some  of  the  new  dwelling 
units  wUI  not  use  solar  energy,  but  let  us 
assume  (optimistically)  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  older  houses  will  be  converted  to  solar 
heat.  In  that  case  a  third  of  all  houses  would 
derive  on  the  average  alx>ut  half  of  their  heat 
from  the  sun,  which  would  then  supply 
somewhat  less  than  2  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's total  enregy  needs.  This  contribution 
would  be  helpful  but  clearly  would  not  be 
decisive. 

The  use  of  solar  heat  on  a  large  scale  for 
power  generation  is  something  else  again. 
(Here  I  shall  assume  electric  power,  but  the 
situation  would  not  be  essentially  different 
If  the  energy  were  to  be  stored  In  fuels  such 
as  hydrogen.)  Of  the  many  proposals  that 
have  been  made,  the  most  practical  tn  my 
opinion  Is  to  have  a  large  field  (perhaps  a 
mile  on  a  side)  covered  by  mirrors,  all  of 
which  reflect  sunlight  to  a  central  boiler. 
The  mirrors  would  be  driven  by  a  computer- 
controlled  mechanism;  the  boiler  would  gen- 
erate electricity  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner. At  least  three  separate  groups,  supported 
by  ERDA,  are  working  on  this  kind  of  project. 
The  best  estimates  I  have  heard  give  about 
$2,500  per  installed  kilowatt  (power  averaged 
over  the  24-hour  day)  exclusive  of  interest 
and  the  effects  of  inflation  during  construc- 
tion. On  the  same  basis  nuclear-fission  re- 
actors cost  about  $500  per  kilowatt,  so  that 
solar  power  Is  roughly  five  times  as  expen- 
sive as  nuclear  power. 


That  cost  estimate  may  sound  high,  but  a 
little  thought  will  show  that  it  Is  not.  First 
of  aU,  the  sun  shines  for  coily  part  of  the 
day.  On  a  sunny  winter  day  in  the  southern 
U.8.  one  square  mile  of  focused  mirrors  is 
Just  about  enough  to  generate  an  average 
of  100  megawatts  of  electric  power  at  a 
cost  of  about  $260  million.  To  achieve  that 
output  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  must  be 
utilized  whenever  it  stiines.  At  noon  such  a 
system  would  generate  about  400  megawatts; 
near  sunrise  and  sunset  it  would  generate 
correspondingly  less;  at  night  it  would  gen- 
erate none.  To  get  an  average  of  100  mega- 
watts one  mtist  have  equipment  to  generate 
400  megawatts,  so  that  the  generating  equip- 
ment (boilers,  turbines,  and  so  on)  would 
cost  roughly  four  times  as  much  as  they 
would  in  a  comparable  nuclear  or  fossU-fuel 
power  plant.  To  this  total  cost  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  storing  the  energy  that  will 
he  needed  at  night  and  on  cloudy  days.  ( The 
means  of  storage  is  so  far  a  largely  unsolved 
problem.) 

Assume  now  that  half  of  the  cost  is  al- 
lotted to  the  mirrors  and  their  electronic 
drive  mechanisms;  that  wotUd  amount  to 
$125  million  for  a  plant  of  one  square  mile, 
or  less  than  $5  per  square  toot,.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  mirrors  and  their  drives 
could  Ije  built  that  cheaply,  even  in  mass 
production,  when  a  modest  house  costs  $30  a 
square  foot.  I  conclude  therefore  that  all- 
purpose  solar  power  is  Ukely  to  remain  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

Although  it  seems  clear  that  solar  power 
can  never  be  practical  for  western  Europe  and 
Japan,  the  countries  that  need  power  most 
urgently,  it  might  be  Just  the  right  thing  for 
certain  develc^mg  cotui tries,  provided  that 
the  capital-cost  problem  can  be  solved.  Many 
of  those  countries  have  large  desert  areas, 
rather  modest  total  energy  needs  and  abun- 
dant cheap  manpower,  which  is  probably  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  any  solar- 
power  installation. 

In  addition  to  the  alternative  energy 
sources  discussed  above,  a  variety  of  other 
schemes  have  been  suggested,  such  as  tiar- 
nesslng  the  wind  or  the  Udes,  burning  gar- 
iMige  or  agricultural  wastes,  converting  fast- 
growing  plants  into  fuels  such  as  methane 
or  tapping  the  earth's  internal  heat.  Each  of 
these  approaches  presents  Its  own  special 
difficulties,  and  at  best  each  can  make  only 
a  minor  contribution  toward  the  solution  oi 
the  energy  problem. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  work  on  al- 
ternative-energy projects  is  worthless.  On 
the  contrary,  I  beUeve  that  research  and  de- 
velopment on  many  of  them  should  be  pur- 
sued, and  in  fact  ERDA  is  stepping  up  this 
type  of  work.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  it  takes  a  very  long  time  from  having 
an  idea  to  proving  its  value  in  the  labora- 
tory, a  much  longer  time  for  engineering 
development  so  Uiat  the  process  can  be  used 
in  a  large  Industrial  plant  and  a  still  longer 
time  before  a  major  industry  can  be  estab- 
lished. Certainly  for  the  next  10  years  and 
probably  for  the  next  26  years  the  VS.  can- 
not expect  any  of  the  proposed  alternative 
energy  scnemes  to  have  much  impact. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  that  nuclear 
fission  is  the  only  major  nonfoesil  power 
source  the  XJS.  can  rely  on  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  and  probably  for  some  time 
afterward.  I^et  us  now  examine  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  against  this 
source  of  power. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  over  tlie 
fact  that  nuclear  reactors  in  routine  opera- 
tion release  radioactivity  through  outflowing 
liquids.  According  to  the  standards  origi- 
nally set  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  now  administered  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  these  releases  must  be 
kept  "as  low  as  practicable,"  and  under  no 
circumstances  must  the  additional  radiation 
exposure  of  a  person  living  i>ermanently  near 


the  fence  of  the  power  plant  be  greater  than 
five  millirem  per  year.  Most  modem  fission 
power  plants  release  far  less  than  this  limit. 
For  the  purposes  ol  eomparis<m  an  average 
person  in  the  VS.  receives  100  mUlirem  per 
year  in  natural  radiation  (from  cosmic  rays, 
radioactivity  in  the  earth  and  in  buUdiugs 
and  radioactive  substances  inside  his  body) 
and  an  average  of  about  70  millirem  per  year 
from  diagnostic  medical  X  rays.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  year  2000  a  person  liv- 
ing in  the  Uj5.  woiUd  on  the  average  receive 
an  additional  tenth  of  a  mUlirem  from  nu- 
clear reactors  If  1,000  of  them  are  deployed. 
Chemical  plants  for  reprocessing  the  nuclear 
fuel  may  add  a  couple  of  tenths  of  a  mUli- 
rem, but  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
is  tightening  the  regulations  further.  In  view 
of  these  very  small  numbers  the  controversy 
over  the  routine  release  of  radloactlvltv. 
which  was  strong  in  the  1960's,  has  prettV 
much  died  down. 

A  more  popular  fear  at  present  is  that  a 
reactor  accident  would  release  catastrophic 
amounts  of  radioactivity.  Here  it  must  be 
said  first  of  all  that  a  reactor  is  not  a  IxHnb. 
In  particular,  light-water  reactors,  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  VS.  reactors  at  pres- 
ent, use  uranium  fuel  with  a  readily  fission- 
able uranium -235  content  of  only  3  percent. 
Such  material,  no  matter  how  large  the 
amount,  can  never  explode  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. (For  breeder  reactors,  which  can 
only  come  into  operation  about  20  years  from 
now,  the  argument  is  sUghtly  more  compli- 
cated.) 

It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  a  reactor 
could  lose  its  cooling  water,  melt  and  re- 
lease the  radioactive  fission  products.  Such 
an  event  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  one  has 
never  happened.  There  are  at  least  three 
barriers  to  such  a  release.  The  radioactive 
fission  products  are  enclosed  in  fuel  pellets, 
and  those  peUets  have  to  melt  before  any 
radioactivity  Is  released.  No  such  "meltdown" 
has  occtirred  in  nearly  2,000  reactor-years  of 
operation  involving  commercial  and  mili- 
tary light-water  reactors  in  the  U.S.  More- 
over, even  if  there  were  to  be  a  meltdown, 
the  release  of  radioactivity  would  be  retarded 
by  the  very  strong  reactor  vessel,  which  typi- 
cally has  walls  six  to  12  inches  thick.  Finally, 
once  this  reactor  vessel  melts  tlu-ough,  tiie 
radioactive  material  would  still  be  inside  the 
containment  buUding,  which  is  equipped 
with  many  devices  to  precipitate  the  volatUe 
radioactive  elements  (mainly  iodine,  cesium 
and  strontium)  and  prevent  them  from  es- 
caping to  the  outside.  Only  if  very  high 
pressure  were  to  build  up  Inside  the  reactor 
buUding  could  the  building  vent  and  release 
major  amounts  of  radioactivity.  The  chance 
of  that  happening  is  extremely  small,  even 
In  the  event  of  a  meltdown. 

One  may  nonetheless  ask:  Exactly  how 
likely  is  such  a  reactor  accident?  Obviously 
It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  proba- 
bUity  of  an  event  that  has  never  happened. 
Fortunately  most  of  the  conceivable  faUures 
In  a  reactor  do  not  lead  to  an  accident.  Re- 
actors are  designed  so  that  in  case  of  any 
single  failure,  even  of  a  major  part  of  the 
reactor,  the  reactor  can  still  be  safely  shut 
down.  Only  when  two  or  more  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  reactor  fail  simultaneously  can 
an  accident  occur.  This  makes  a  probabilistic 
study  possible;  an  estimate  is  made  of  the 
probability  of  failure  of  one  important  rt- 
actor  element,  and  it  is  then  assumed  that 
failures  of  two  different  elements  are  inde- 
pendent, so  that  the  probabUity  of  simul- 
taneous failure  of  the  two  is  the  product  of 
the  individual  probabilities.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  true.  There  can  be  "common 
mode"  faUures  where  one  event  triggers  two 
ot  three  failures  of  essential  elements  of  the 
reactor;  in  that  case  the  probability  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  triggering  event,  and 
one  does  not  get  any  benefit  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  small  probabUity  numbers.  The 
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probftbiUty  of  such  common-mode  failures 
iB  of  oouTM  tbe  most  dlfflcult  to  eetlm«t«. 

Working  on  the  baals  of  thcM  princlplM,  a 
Reactor  Safety  Studjr  commlasloned  three 
years  ago  by  the  AEC  estimated  the  proba- 
bility of  various  types  of  reactor  accident. 
The  results  were  published  In  draft  form  la 
Augiist,  1074,  In  a  dociuneut  that  has  come 
t!>  be  known  as  the  Rasmussen  report, 
}iamed  for  th«  chairman  of  the  study  group, 
Norman  C.  Rasmiissen  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  final  report  waa 
published  last  October. 

The  methods  applied  In  the  Ra.smusften 
report  have  been  used  tor  several  years  Iti 
Britain  to  predict  the  probabUlty  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  predictions  usually  give  a  frequency  of 
accidents  somewhat  higher  than  the  actual 
frequency.  Several  groups.  Including  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  a  com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  American  Physical 
Society,  have  since  studied  various  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  ha\e  come  out  with 
somewhat  different  results.  Those  differences 
have  been  taken  into  account  lu  the  final 
Rasmussen  report;  the  most  Imporuut  of 
them  will  be  discussed  here. 

The  basic  prediction  of  the  Rasmussen  re- 
port Is  that  the  probability  of  a  major  release 
of  radioactivity  Is  about  once  la  100.000 
reactor-years.  (Common-mode  failures  were 
fouud  to  contribute  comparatively  little  to 
the  total  probability.)  Such  an  accident 
would  Involve  the  release  of  about  half  of 
the  volatile  fl.s.'.lon  products  contained  In  the 
reactor.  A  release  of  that  scale  would  have 
to  be  preceded  by  a  meltdown  of  the  fuel  in 
the  reactor,  an  event  for  which  the  report 
gives  a  probability  of  once  in  17.000  reactor- 
years.  Finally,  the  report  predicts  that  the 
water  coolant  from  a  reactor  \Mll  be  lost  once 
in  2,000  reactor-years,  but  that  in  mo.it  cases 
a  meltdown  will  be  prevented  by  the  emer- 
gency core-coolaut  system. 

There  is  at  least  some  check  on  those  esti- 
mates from  experience.  For  one  thing,  there 
has  never  been  a  loss  of  coolant  In  300  reac- 
tor years  of  commercial  llght-water-reactor 
operation.  Furthermore,  there  has  never  been 
a  fuel  meltdown  In  nearly  2.000  reactor-years 
of  commercial  aud  naval  llght-water-reactor 
operation.  Ii  Ra.^mussen's  estimate  were 
wrong  by  a  lactor  of  20  (In  other  words.  If 
the  probability  of  a  meltdown  were  once  In 
850  reactor-years),  at  least  one  meltdown 
should  hax-e  occurred  by  now. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  in  the 
e^ttrtmely  improbable  event  of  a  major  re- 
lease of  radioactivity?  The  Immediate  effects 
depend  prUnarlly  on  the  population  density 
near  the  reactor  and  on  the  wind  direction 
and  other  features  of  the  weather. 

i  or  a  fair!;.'  serious  accident  (ono  that 
iniKh'  take  place  In  a  million  reactor-years  i 
Ra.sn'.iu'isen  estimates  less  than  one  early 
i<it<^l!ty  but  300  cases  of  early  radiation  slck- 
nes.-f  Ke  al.so  predicts  that  there  could  be 
;to  ratalitles  per  year  from  latent  cancers,  a 
dea>u  rate  that  might  continue  for  30  year'*. 
gr.i:.ii!  a  total  of  .lome  5  000  cancer  fatalities. 
In  addition  there  might  be  25  genetic  changes 
per  \ear;  counting  the  propagation  of  such 
thtiuttes  through  later  generations,  the  total 
niiti.ber  of  scenetlc  changes  could  be  nbout 
:i  fX)0. 

The  number  of  latent  cancers  m  the  final 
version  of  the  Ra'^mu'^sen  report  is  about  10 
limes  as  high  a."  it  was  In  the  original  draft 
report;  that  change  wafl  largelv  suggested  bv 
the  .study  of  the  American  Physical  Society. 
as  modified  by  a  very  careful  study  made  bv 
the  Rasmussen  group,  A  major  relea.se  of 
radioactivity  under  average  weather  and 
population  conditions  (probably  one  In  100- 
000  reactor-years)  would  cause  about  1,000 
latent  cancers,  but  It  would  not  result  in  anv 
cases  of  early  radiation  sickness. 

It  H  obvious  that  5,000  cancer  deaths 
cj-ild  be  a  tragic  toll.  To  put  It  in  perspec- 
ti'e    .1  mever,  o.ie  sho'i'.d  remember  that  In 


the  U.S.  there  are  more  than  300,000  destbs 
every  year  from  cancers  dUA  to  othsr  causes. 
A  reactor  accident  clearly  would  not  be  the 
end  of  the  world,  as  many  opponents  of  nu- 
clear power  try  to  picture  It.  It  la  Ima  serloua 
than  most  minor  wars,  and  thaa«  ara  un- 
fortunately quite  frequent.  Soma  possible 
industrial  accidents  can  be  more  aerlous. 
such  as  explosions  and  fires  in  large  arrays 
of  gasoline  storage  tanks  or  chemical  explo- 
sions. The  danger  from  dam  breaks  Is  prob- 
ably even  greater. 

The  probability  of  a  serious  reactor  acci- 
dent was  predicted  In  the  Rasmussen  report 
to  be  once  In  10.000  years  when  there  are  100 
reactors,  which  Is  about  the  number  expected 
for  the  U.S.  In  the  year  1980.  What  If  the 
number  of  reactors  Increases  to  1,000,  as 
many  people  predict  for  the  year  2000  or 
2010?  The  answer  is  that  reactor  safety  Is  not 
static  but  Is  a  developing  art.  The  U.S.  is  now 
spending  about  $70  mlllluu  per  year  on  im- 
proving reactor  .safety,  and  some  of  the  best 
scientLsts  in  the  national  laboratories  are  en- 
gaged in  the  task.  I  feel  confident  that  in  10 
years  these  efforts  will  Improve  both  the 
safety  of  reactors  and  the  confidence  we  can 
have  m  that  safety.  I  should  think  that  by 
the  year  2000  the  probability  of  a  major  re- 
lease of  radioactivity  wlU  be  at  most  once  In 
10  million  reactor-years,  so  that  even  if  there 
are  1.000  reactors  by  that  time,  the  overall 
chance  of  such  an  accident  will  still  be  no 
more  than  once  In  10,000  years. 

Taking  Into  account  all  types  of  reactor 
accidents,  the  average  risk  for  the  entire  U.S. 
population  Is  only  two  fatalities  per  year 
from  latent  cancer  and  one  genetic  change 
per  year.  Compared  with  other  accident  risks 
that  our  society  accepts,  the  risk  from  nu- 
clear reactors  is  very  small. 

A  special  feature  of  possible  reactor  acci- 
dents i!«  that  most  of  the  cancers  would  ap- 
pear years  after  the  accident.  The  acute  fa- 
talities and  Ulnes-ses  would  bo  rather  few 
compared  with  the  5.000  estimated  fatalities 
from  latent  cancers  in  the  foregoing  exam- 
ple. The  problem  Is  that  many  more  than 
the  5,000  victims  will  think  they  got  cancer 
from  the  radiation,  and  it  will  be  essentially 
Impossible  to  ascertain  whether  radiation 
was  really  the  cause.  The  average  probability 
that  the  exposed  population  will  get  fatal 
cancer  from  the  relea.sed  radioactivity  Is  onlv 
about  0.1  percent,  compared  with  the  15  per- 
cent probability  that  the  average  American 
will  contract  fatal  cancer  from  other  causes. 
Will  the  affected  people  In  the  case  of  a 
reactor  accident  be  rational  enough  to  ap- 
preciate this  calculation?  Or  would  an  acci- 
dent. If  It  occurs,  have  a  psychological  effect 
much  more  devastating  than  the  real  one? 
The  problem  of  nuclear  energy  that  is 
considered  most  serious  by  many  critics  Is 
the  disposal  of  nuclear  Wa.ste9.  Will  such 
wastes  poison  the  atmosphere  and  the  ground 
forever,  as  has  been  charged?  It  Is  true  that 
the  level  of  radioactivity  In  a  standard  1.000- 
me^rwvatt  reactor  Ls  very  high:  about  10  bil- 
lion c'lrles  half  an  hotir  after  the  reactor  Is 
.Shu:  down.  The  radioactivity  then  decavs 
quite  quickly,  however,  and  so  does  the 
resulting  heat. 

When  the  .=pent  nuclear  fuel  is  unloaded 
from  a  reactor,  it  goes  throuuli  a  number  of 
stages  First  the  highly  rndioartive  material, 
.still  m  Us  original  form,  is  dropped  into  a 
tank  of  water,  where  It  is  left  for  a  perir^ 
ranging  from  a  few  mon*lis  to  more  than  a 
year.  The  water  ah.sorbs  ilie  heat  from  the 
radioactive  decay  and  at  tlie  same  time 
shields  the  surrovuidin^'s  from  the  radiation. 
After  the  cooling  period  the  fuel  will  In 
the  fii'iire  be  shipped  In  specially  protected 
trucks  or  railcars  to  a  chemical-reprocesslnj. 
plant  (No  such  plant  is  currently  In  opera- 
tion, but  a  large  one  Is  being  bulit  in  South 
Carolina  and  could  go  Into  operation  next 
year.)  In  the  chemical  plant  the  fuel  rods 
will  be  ci.t  open  (still  under  nateri  and  the 
f  le;  pellet*  will  be  dissolved     the   uranium 


and  the  plut<»xlum  vlU  b*  aeparated  from 
each  other  and  from  tlie  tmOiomettw  flaston 
producta.  Tlie  uranium  and  plut<Hiium  can 
be  reuaed  aa  leaotor  tvM  and  haaoe  wlU  be 
refabrtoated  Into  fuel  alemantB.  Hw  remain- 
ing llaalon  producta  are  the  wastaa. 

Theee  aubetancea  are  first  stored  in  a 
water  solution  for  an  addiUonal  period  to 
allow  tbe  radioactivity  to  decay  furtber.  8pe. 
clal  tanks  with  double  walls  are  now  being 
used  for  that  purpose  in  order  to  ensure 
against  leakage  of  the  solution. 

After  five  years  the  wastes  will  be  con- 
verted into  solids,  and  after  another  five 
years  they  will  be  shipped  to  a  national  re- 
pository. Three  different  methods  have  been 
developed  for  solidifying  wastes;  one  method 
now  operates  routinely  at  XTRDA's  reactor 
test  station  In  Idaho  to  solidify  the  wastes 
from  Government -owned  reactors.  The  solid 
wastes  can  then  be  fused  wltb  boroelllcate 
gla.ss  and  fabricated  Into  solid  rods,  perhaps 
10  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  (Ap- 
proximately 10  such  rods  will  be  produced 
by  a  standard  1,000-megawatt  reactor  in  a 
year.)  The  rods  are  then  placed  in  stiu-dy 
steel  cylinders  closed  at  both  ends.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  radioactive 
material  could  get  out  into  the  environment 
after  such  treatment,  provided  that  the  ma- 
terial is  adequately  cooled  to  prevent  melt- 
ing. 

There  are  two  possIbllUles  for  the  national 
repot-ltory.  One,  for  Interim  storage,  would 
be  In  an  aboveground  desert  area;  the  steel 
cylinders  would  be  enclosed  In  a  heavy  con- 
crete shield  to  protect  the  external  world 
from  the  radiation.  Cooling  would  be  pro- 
vided by  air  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
concrete  shield,  rising  through  the  space  be- 
tween the  steel  and  the  concrete  and  escap- 
ing at  the  top  after  having  been  heated  by 
about  20  degrees  C.  Natural  air  circulation 
would  be  sufficient;  no  fans  are  required 
The  proposal  for  such  a  national  reposltorv 
has  been  studied  and  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  area  required  for  such  an  Interlm- 
sUirage  repository  Is  not  large.  A  standard 
reactor  produces  about  two  cubic  meters  of 
solid  waste  a  year.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  committee  estimated  that  all  the 
wastes  produced  by  U.S.  reactors  by  2010 
could  be  stored  on  a  tract  of  100  acres.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $1.5  billion,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  probable  cost  of  ttie  reactors. 

The  second  possibility  for  the  national 
repository  is  permanent  storage  deep  imder- 
ground  The  preferred  storage  medium  here 
IS  bedded  salt,  which  presents  several  ad- 
vantages. First,  the  existence  of  a  salt  bed 
indicates  that  no  water  has  penetrated  the 
region  for  a  long  time;  otherwise  the  salt 
*ou:d  have  been  dissolved  Water  trickling 
ihrouxh  the  storage  site  should  be  avoided, 
lest  U  leach  the  deposited  wastes  ajid  bring 
them  back  up  to  the  ground,  an  extremely 
slow  proce.s.s  at  best  but  still  better  avoided 
altogetlier.  Second,  salt  beds  represent  geo- 
logically verj-  quiet  regloik-s;  they  liave  gen- 
erally been  undlhturbed  for  mauy  milUoiw 
of  years,  which  is  good  assurance  that  they 
will  also  remain  undisturbed  for  as  long  a» 
Is  required.  Third,  salt  flows  pla.stically 
under  pre.s.sure,  so  that  any  cracks  that  may 
i>e  formed  by  meclianical  or  thermal  siic^-. 
.Mil  automatically  close  again. 

Ihe  first  attempt  by  the  AEC  to  find  a 
storage  site  in  a  salt  mine  in  Kan.sas  was 
unfortunately  undertaken  in  a  hurry  with- 
out enough  researcii.  (Drill  holes  in  the 
neighborhood  might  have  allowed  water  to 
peiieirate  to  the  salt  bed  and  the  waste.) 
Now  EROA  Is  carefully  examining  other  sites. 
.\  promising  location  has  been  found  in 
>viutheaitern  New  Mexico.  There  are  roughly 
5(1.000  square  miles  of  salt  beds  in  the  U.S.; 
only  three  ,square  miles  are  needed  for  dis- 
P<ish!  of  all  the  projected  wastes  up  to  the 
.-.ear  2010. 

Tiie  method  of  di-posal  S  this:  In  a  iiorl- 
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zontal  tunnel  of  a  newly  dug  mine  In  the  salt 
bed,  boles  would  be  drilled  In  tb»  wall  Just 
big  enough  to  accommodate  <m«  at  the  ated 
cylinders  containing  waste.  It  has  hMn  cal- 
culated that  tbe  eylinders  could  be  Inserted 
into  the  salt  10  years  after  the  waste  comes 
out  of  the  reactor.  Tbe  residual  heat  In  the 
waste,  five  kilowatts  from  one  cylinder.  Is 
then  low  enough  for  the  salt  not  to  crack. 
(The  high  heat  conductivity  of  salt  helps 
here.)  If  the  calculation  Is  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment m  the  actual  mines,  tbe  wastes 
could  go  directly  from  the  chemical-process- 
ing plant  Into  permanent  dlspoeal  and  In- 
terim storage  would  be  unnecessary.  Other- 
wise the  wastes  wotild  be  placed  for  some 
years  in  the  interim  repository  and  then  be 
shifted  from  there  to  permanent  storage 
underground. 

It  seems  to  me  virtually  certain  that  a 
suitable  permanent  storage  site  will  be 
found.  It  Is  regrettable  that  ERDA  Is  so  slow 
making  a  decision  and  announcing  It,  but 
after  the  difficulties  with  the  Kansas  site  it 
is  understandable  that  KBDA  wants  to  make 
absolutely  siu-e  the  next  time. 

Most  of  the  fission  products  have  short 
half-lives,  Iratn  a  few  seconds  to  a  few  years. 
The  longest-lived  of  the  commtm  products 
are  cesltim  137  and  strontium  iW,  with  half- 
lives  of  about  30  years.  The  problem  is  that 
the  wastes  also  contain  actlnldes:  elements 
heavier  than  uranium.  In  the  present  chem- 
ical process  .5  percent  of  plutonltun  and  most 
of  the  other  actlnldes  go  with  the  wastes. 
Plutoniimi  239  has  a  half -life  of  nearly  25,000 
years,  and  10  half-lives  are  required  to  cut 
the  radioactivity  by  a  factor  of  1,000.  Thus 
the  bwied  wastes  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
biosphere  for  250,000  years. 

Scientists  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  have  studied  the  possible  natural 
events  that  might  distivb  radioactlTPe-waste 
deposits  and  have  found  none  that  are  likely. 
Similarly,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  man- 
made  interference,  either  deliberate  or  In- 
advertent, could  bring  any  sizable  amount  of 
radioactivity  back  to  the  surface. 

The  remaining  worry  is  the  possibility 
that  the  wastes  could  diffuse  back  to  the 
surface.  The  rate  of  diffusion  of  solids  in 
solids  Is  notoriously  slow,  and  experiments 
at  Oak  Ridge  have  shown  that  the  rate  holds 
also  for  the  diffusion  of  most  fission  products 
in  salt.  Ultimately  this  observation  will  have 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  permanent  storage 
site  by  implanting  small  quantities  of  fission 
products  and  observing  their  migration. 

In  the  meantime  one  can  draw  further 
confidence  from  a  beautiful  "experiment" 
conducted  by  the  earth  itself,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  in  the  part  of  Africa  now 
called  the  Oabon  Republic  there  existed  some 
1.8  billion  years  ago  a  natural  nuclear  re- 
actor. A  metal  ore  In  that  area  is  extremely 
rich  In  uranium,  ranging  from  10  to  80  per- 
cent. Whereas  the  present  concentration  of 
uranium  235  In  natural  uranium  is  .72  per- 
cent, the  concentration  1.8  billion  years  ago 
was  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  present-day 
light-water  reactors  (3  percent).  The  ore 
also  contained  about  15  percent  water.  There- 
fore conditions  were  similar  to  those  in  a 
light-water  reactor  (except  for  the  cooimg 
mechanism).  In  the  natural  nuclear  reactor 
Plutonium  239  was  formed,  which  subse- 
quently decayed  by  emitting  alpha  radiation 
to  form  uranium  235.  The  interesting  point 
Is  that  the  plutonlum  did  not  move  as  much 
as  a  millimeter  during  its  25,000-year  life- 
time. Moreover,  the  fission  products,  except 
the  volatile  ones,  have  stayed  close  to  the 
uranium,  even  after  nearly  two  bQlion  years. 

Assuming  that  plutonlum  Is  made  In  ap- 
preciable amounts,  it  mtist  be  kept  from 
anyone  who  might  put  it  to  destrtKtive  use. 
Contrary  to  a  vridespread  fear,  however,  there 
Is  little  danger  that  plutonlum  could  be 
stolen  from  a  working  nuclear  reactor.  The 
reactor  fuel  is  extremely  radioactive,  and 
even  if  an  unauthorized  person  were  to  suc- 


ceed In  unloading  some  fuel  elements  (a  dlffi- 
c\ilt  and  lengUiy  operation),  he  could  not 
carry  them  away  without  dying  in  the  at- 
tempt. Tbe  same  is  true  of  tlie  used  fuel 
cooling  in  storage  tanks,  llxe  places  fttna 
^i^iich  plut<mlimi  mi^t  in  principle  tw 
stolen  are  the  chemical  reprocessing  plant 
(after  the  radioactive  fission  products  have 
been  removed) ,  the  fuel-fabrication  plant  <»: 
the  transportation  system  between  the  plants 
and  the  reactor  where  the  refabricated  fuel 
elements  are  to  be  installed. 

Tranqtortatlon  seems  to  be  the  most  vul- 
nerable link.  Tberefore  It  is  probably  desir- 
able to  establish  the  chemical  plant  and  the 
fuel-fabrication  plant  close  together,  leav- 
ing only  the  problem  of  transportation  from 
there  to  the  reactor.  Actually  the  problem 
of  secure  and  safe  transportation  Is  essential- 
ly solved,  at  least  in  the  VS.  Tbe  sophisti- 
cated safeguards  now  tn  force  for  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  easily  adapted  for  the  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  materials.  The  protec- 
tion of  plants  against  theft  is  also  being 
worted  on  and  does  not  appear  to  present 
insuperable  problems.  For  example,  people 
leaving  a  plant  (Including  employees)  can 
be  Checked  for  possession  of  plutonlum,  even 
In  small  amoimts,  by  means  of  automatic 
detectors,  without  requiring  a  body  search. 
•nieee  direct  measures  for  safeguarding  plu- 
toniiun  are  necessary  and  cannot  be  replaced 
by  simple  inventory-accounting  procedures, 
which  would  l>e  far  too  Inaccurate.  By  ensur- 
ing tliat  no  plutonlum  (or  fissionable  ura- 
nium) has  been  diverted  frran  UjB.  plants 
tm»  can  be  reasonably  confi.dent  that  no  ter- 
rorists in  this  country  can  make  an  atomic 
bomb  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  as  easy  as 
some  books  and  television  programs  have 
pictured  it) . 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  proposed 
measures  for  safeguarding  plutomum  and 
similar  measures  t<x  protecting  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  from  sabotage  will  mterfere  with 
everycme's  civil  liberties.  I  do  not  see  why 
this  should  be  so.  Tbe  workers  in  the  nuclear 
plants,  the  guards,  the  drivers  of  trucks 
tranqmrting  nuclear  material  and  a  few  oth- 
em  will  be  subject  to  security  clearance 
(Just  as  people  working  on  nuclear  weapons 
are  now).  I  estimate  their  niunber  at  less 
than  20,000,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
present  armed  forces.  The  remaining  200  mU- 
llon  Americans  need  suffer  no  abridgement 
of  their  civU  liberties. 

Plutonium  has  been  called  the  most  toxic 
substance  known.  The  term  toxicity  can  be 
misleading  in  this  context,  because  it  im- 
plies tbat  the  danger  lies  in  some  chemical 
action  of  Plutonium.  Experiments  with  ani- 
mals liave  shown  that  it  is  the  level  of  radio- 
activity ot  the  plutonlum  that  ootmts,  not 
tlM  quantity  Inhaled,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
cheoiical  poison.  Nonetheless,  the  radioactive 
hazard  is  indeed  great  once  plutonlum  is 
actually  absorbed  in  the  body:  .6  microgram 
of  plutonlum  239  has  been  established  by 
medical  authorities  as  the  maximum  permis- 
sible dose  over  a  lifetime,  and  an  amount  ^- 
proximately  500  times  greater  is  believed  to 
lead  to  lethal  cancer. 

Plutonium  can  be  effectively  abscH-bed  in 
the  body  if  microscopic  particles  of  it  are 
Inhaled.  About  15  percent  of  the  particles 
are  likely  to  be  retained  in  the  lung,  where 
they  may  cause  cancer.  Fortunately  there  Is 
little  danger  if  plutonlum  is  Ingested  in 
food  or  drink;  In  that  case  It  passes  un- 
changed through  the  digestive  tract,  and 
only  about  one  part  in  30,000  enters  the 
bloodstream.  Therefore  effective  plutonlum 
poisoning  of  the  water  supply  or  agricultural 
land  Is  virtually  impossible. 

Some  exponents  of  nuclear  power  have 
maintained  that  because  of  the  very  low 
maximvun  permissible  dose  even  small 
amounts  of  plutonlum  In  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists cotild  cause  great  damage.  This  point 
has  been  put  In  perspective  by  Bernard  Co- 
hen, who  has  Investigated  In  theory  the  effect 


of  a  delilMrate  air  dlqiiersal  of  plutonlum 
oxide  over  a  city.  He  finds  that  <m  the  aver- 
age there  would  l>e  ono  oa&oer  deatii  for 
every  15  grams  of  plutonlum  diqwrsed,  l>e- 
cause  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  oxide 
would  find  its  way  into  people's  lungs.  Other 
scduble  c<xnpounds  of  plutonlum  would  be 
even  lees  effective  than  an  insoluble  oxide. 
A  terrorist  who  manages  to  steal  six  kilograms 
or  more  of  plutonlum  could  probably  do  more 
damage  by  fashioning  a  crude  bomb  from  it 
than  by  dispersing  it  in  the  air  of  a  city. 

Will  the  spread  of  nuclear  reactors  en- 
courage the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? That  in  my  c^initm  is  the  only  really 
serious  objection  to  nuclear  power.  The  avail- 
ability of  fissionable  material  is  obviously  a 
prereqviisite  for  making  nuclear  weapons. 
Even  after  the  material  Is  available,  however, 
the  manufacture  of  a  nuclear  lx>mb  1b  still 
a  massive  undertaking;  in  each  of  the  six 
countries  that  have  so  far  conducted  nu- 
clear explosions,  thousands  of  scientists  and 
technicians  have  worked  on  the  development 
of  the  weapon.  Nonetheless,  a  number  of 
additional  countries  would  be  capable  of 
this  effort  if  they  wanted  to  make  it,  and  if 
they  had  the  material. 

Many  countries  in  need  of  nuclear  power 
will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  the  purchase 
of  nucleai'  power  plants  from  any  country 
willing  to  sell  them.  Nuclear  power  plants 
sold  in  international  trade  are  usually  put 
under  the  inspection  system  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in  order 
to  ensure  that  no  fissionable  material  is 
diverted  for  military  ptnpoees.  The  IAEA 
needs  strengthening  and  more  money  for 
its  force  of  inspectors.  An  impcHtant  ad- 
ditional safeguard  would  be  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  Chemical-processing 
plants,  since  it  Is  from  those  jdants  rather 
than  from  the  reactors  that  fissionable  ma- 
terial could  be  diverted.  A  good  proposal  is 
that  the  chemical  processing  be  centralized 
in  plants  for  an  entire  region  rather  than 
dispersed  among  plants  for  each  nation. 
Another  approach  would  l)e  to  have  the 
country  supplying  the  reactor  lease  the  fuel 
to  the  customer  cotmtry  with  tbe  require- 
ment that  the  used  fuel  l)e  returned. 

The  original  fuel  for  a  light-water  reactor 
is  mostly  uranium  238  enriched  with  about  3 
percent  of  readily  fissionable  uranium  235. 
If  an  explosive  were  to  be  made  from  this 
fuel,  the  two  isotopes  would  have  to  be  sep- 
arated, a  procedure  that  requires  a  high 
level  of  technology.  The  used  fuel  contains 
In  addition  some  plutonlum,  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  uranitim  by  chemical 
procedtire,  a  less  difficult  task.  The  result- 
ing plutonlum  has  a  high  concentration  of 
plutonlum  240  (with  respect  to  plutonlum 
239),  which  could  t>e  used  to  make  rather 
crude  bombs  by  a  country  Just  beginning  Ui 
nuclear-weapons  technology.  Breeder  reactors 
contain  more  plutonlum  pw  unit  of  power, 
with  a  smaller  percentage  of  plutonlum  240. 
I  personally  would  therefore  recommend  that 
breeder  reactors  not  be  sold  in  international 
trade. 

Proliferation  would  not  be  prevented  if  the 
U.S.  were  to  stop  building  nuclear  reactors 
for  domestic  use  or  if  it  were  to  stop  selling 
them  abroad.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  not 
only  need  nuclear  power  even  more  than  the 
U.S.  does  but  also  have  tbe  technology  to 
acquire  It.  Moreover,  they  need  foreign  cur- 
rency to  pay  for  their  oil  Imports  and  so  they 
will  want  to  sell  their  reactors  abroad.  The 
participation  of  the  UJS.  in  the  reactor  trade 
may  enable  us  to  set  standards  on  .safeguards, 
such  as  frequent  IAEA  inspection,  that  would 
be  more  difficult  if  we  left  the  trade  entirely 
to  others. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  nuclear  power  is 
unreliable.  The  best  measure  of  relisbility  is 
the  percentage  of  the  time  a  plant  is  avail- 
able for  power  production  when  tbe  power  is 
demanded,  nils  "availability  factor"  is  regu- 
larly reported  for  nuclear  plants  and  runs  on 
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the  »y«rag*  about  70  percent.  There  are  few- 
er good  <Ut*  oa  the  avalUbUlty  ot  large  coal- 
nred  plaata,  but  where  the  numbers  exist 
they  are  about  the  s&uie  as  ihose  Tor  nuclear 
plaotd. 

The  "capacity  factor  '  Is  the  ratio  oX  the 
amount  of  power  actimlly  produced  to  the 
aaiouut  that  could  have  been  produced  If 
tiie  plant  had  run  constantly  at  full  power. 
That  percentage  Is  usually  lower  than  the 
availability  factor  for  two  reasoui>:  (1)  some 
nuclear  power  plants  are  required  for  rea- 
sons of  safety  to  operate  below  their  full  ca- 
pacliy.  and  (2)  demand  fluctuates  diulng 
each  24-hour  period.  The  second  factor  i-s 
mitigated  by  the  operation  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors as  base-load  plants,  that  l.s,  plants  that 
are  called  on  to  operate  as  much  of  the  time 
as  possible,  because  the  Investment  cost  Is 
high  and  the  fuel  cont  is  low.  A  reasonable 
a.erage  capacity  factor  for  nuclear  power 
plants  Lt  60  percent.  One  utility  has  esti- 
mated that  at  a  capacity  factor  of  40  percent 
nuclear  and  coal-flred  plant's  generating  the 
same  amount  of  electricity  would  cost  about 
the  same;  operation  at  60  percent  therefore 
yives  the  nuclear  plant  a  substantial  edge. 

But  are  not  nuclear  power  plants  ex- 
pensive to  build?  An  examination  of  the 
construction  cost  of  such  plants  planned 
between  1967  and  1974,  and  expected  to  be- 
come operational  between  1972  and  1983, 
shows  that  the  cost  of  a  1.000-megawatt 
power  plant  of  the  light-water-reactor  type 
has  risen  from  $135  million  to  $730  million 
iu  this  period.  Closer  inspection  reveals,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  fraction  of  the  cost  in- 
crease Is  due  to  Inflation  and  to  a  rise  In 
interest  rates  during  construction;  without 
thoee  factors  the  1974  cost  Is  $385  per  kilo- 
watt of  generating  capacity.  This  figure  rep- 
resent* a  coet  increase  of  about  300  percent, 
which  la  more  than  the  general  inflation  from 
1967  to  li>74.  The  nuOn  cause  must  be  looked 
for  in  th»  steep  rise  of  certain  construction 
costs,  particularly  labor  costs,  which  rose 
about  15  percent  per  year,  or  270  percent  In 
beveu  years. 

The  cost  of  building,'  cost -fired  plant.s 
has  risen  at  a  comparable  rate.  A  major  fac- 
tor here  has  been  the  requirement  of 
"scrubbers"  to  remove  most  of  the  siUfur 
oxides  that  normally  result  from  the  burn- 
ing of  coal.  Coal  plants  equipped  with 
-scrubbers  may  still  be  about  15  percent 
cheaper  to  btuld  than  nuclear  plants.  Any 
massive  Increase  In  coal  production  would, 
however,  call  for  substantial  Investment  not 
only  la  the  opening  and  equipping  of  new 
mines  but  also  La  the  provision  of  additional 
railroad  cars  and  possibly  tracks,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Western  mines.  If  this  "hid- 
den" luveetment  Is  Included,  the  capital  cost 
of  coal-bumlng  power  plants  Is  not  very 
different  from  that  for  nuclear  plants.  Even 
disregarding  this  factor  the  overall  cost  of 
generating  electricity  from  nuclear  fuel  Is 
already  much  less  than  it  Is  for  generating 
electricity  from  fossil  fuel,  and  recent 
Hiudles  Indicate  that  nuclear  power  will  con- 
tinue  to  be  cheaper   by   a   wide  margin. 

There  is  some  truth  in  tlie  charge  that 
•  nuclear  power  does  not  pay  its  own  way", 
since  the  Government  has  spent  several  bil- 
lion dollars  on  research  on  nviclear  power 
and  several  more  bullous  will  imdoubtedly 
iiave  to  be  spent  In  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  is  also  spending  about 
»l  billion  a  year  as  compensation  to  coal 
miners  who  have  contracted  black-lung  dls- 
eft.se. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  lu-aiUum  wUl 
rua  out  aoon.  It  Is  tnie  that  the  proved 
reserves  of  high-grade  uranium  ore  are  not 
iery  large,  and  the  existing  llghtwater  re- 
actors do  require  a  lot  of  uranium.  If  all 
reactors  were  of  this  type,  and  If  the  V3 
were  to  set  aside  all  the  uranium  needed 
for  40  years  of  reactor  operation,  then  the 
total  uranium-ore  resources  of  the  U.S.  would 
only  be  en<v,'gh  to  s^art  up  600  reactors,  a 
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number  that  might  t>e  reached  by  the  year 
aooo.  Beyond  that  dat«  It  will  be  Important 
to  install  reactors  that  consume  uranium 
more  efficiently.  The  most  satisfactory  alter- 
iwtlve  to  emerge  so  f ar  ia  the  breeder  re- 
actor, which  may  be  ready  for  Industrial 
operation  by  1990.  The  breeder  In  effect  ex- 
tracts the  energy  not  only  from  the  rare 
Isotope  uratuum  235  but  also  from  other 
Isotopes  of  uranium,  thereby  increasing  the 
supply  of  uranium  about  sixtyfold.  Even 
more  important,  v.ith  the  breeder  the  mixUng 
of  lo  A -grade  uranium  ore  can  be  Justi&ed 
both  economically  and  eiivironmeutally. 
With  these  added  resources  tliere  is  enough 
uranium  in  the  U.S.  to  supply  l.OOO  reactors 
for  40,000  years 

As  interim  alieriiaiives  twi>  oilier  ty|)e.s 
of  reactor  are  attractive:  the  high-tempera- 
ture, gaii-cooled,  graphite -moderated  reactor 
and  tlie  Canadian  naiumi-uranium  reactor 
("Candu").  whicli  is  moderated  and  cooled 
by  heavy  water.  The  Candu  rea<.ujr  can  be 
modifled  lo  convei-t  Uiorium  by  neutron 
capturt-  iv\o  ijie  flssldnable  i.wtope  urunium 

In  weighing  the  overall  health  hazard  pre- 
sented by  nuclear  reactors  it  is  appropriate 
to  compare  nuclear  plants  with  coal-bumlng 
power  plants.  Recent  findings  indicate  that 
even  if  scrubbers  or  sonve  other  technolog>- 
could  reduce  the  estimated  health  effects 
from  coal  burning  by  a  factor  of  10  (which 
hardly  seems  attainable  at  present),  the 
hazard  from  coal  would  still  exceed  that  from 
nuclear  fuel  by  an  order  of  ma^iltude.  This 
comparison  Is  not  meant  ax  an  argument 
a^liust  coal.  The  U.S.  clearly  needs  to  bum 
more  coal  in  its  power  plants,  and  even 
with  cohI  the  hazard  Is  not  great.  The  com- 
parison does  point  up,  however,  tlie  relative 
.safety  of  nuclear  rcttctors. 

In  sum,  nuclear  power  does  Involve  certain 
risks,  notably  the  risk  of  a  reactor  accident 
and  the  risk  of  facUttatlng  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Over  the  latter  problem 
the  US.  has  only  limited  control.  The  re- 
maining rLskfl  of  nuclear  power  are  statisti- 
cally small  compared  with  other  risks  that 
otir  society  accepts.  It  Is  important  not  to 
con-slder  nuclear  power  in  Isolation.  Objec- 
tions can  be  raised  to  any  attainable  source 
of  power.  This  country  needs  powe«-  to  keep 
Its  economy  going.  Too  little  power  means 
•ineni].:oyTnent  and  recession.  If  not  worse 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  McCloskit,  for  the  period  of 
March  15  through  May  7,  1976.  on  ac- 
count of  attendance  at  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  in  New  York  under  appoli:it- 
ment  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  English  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
necessary  absence. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhode-s^  for  today  after  3  pm  ,  on  ac- 
count of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  Jo  WES  of  North  Carolina  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  for  toda.v,  on  ac- 
count of  ofHciul  business. 


Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Ifr.  OoKABLE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Razlsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

B«r.  FoarrrHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Ankunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GrONZALEz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  E>ENT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PYooD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  20  minutes,  todav. 

Ms.  Abzuc,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  18. 


SPECL\L  ORDERS  GR-\NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Koch,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

B.\-  unanimous  consent,  pennisslon  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,573. 

Mr.  McCojJMACK,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,430. 

Mr.  Passman,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  BiAGci.  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  today  and  to  have  his  com- 
ments appear  after  the  1-mlnute 
speeches  at  the  opening  of  tlie  session 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffokds'  and  to  Include 
e.Ttraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Sasasin. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Dekvvinski  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  PiKDLEY  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  OTT  Pont. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  tluee  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE, 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  HoRiON 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  YouKC  of  Florida. 

Mr,  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symms  In  two  histances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  GtoNZALEZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Russo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obebstar  in  five  Instances. 
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Mr.  MoTTi. 

Mr.  Varik  tax  three  Instances. 

Mt.Bkodhkas. 

Mr.  Roe  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EIiLBctc  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Carnet  In  two  Instances. 

Mr,  Pickle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Haskingxon  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Edgar, 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chishous. 

Mr.  Fraseb  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Abzttg  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Tbactte. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  WiRTH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COTTEH. 

Mr.  DoMmiCK  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  MiWETA  in  tv.o  instances. 
Mrs.  Spell3£.\n  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  three  iivstance.'i. 
Mr.  ScHETiER  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  John  L.  Bxtrxon. 
Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Rettss. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  t-^'o  instances. 
Mr.  Moffett. 
Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  BoMKXR  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gatvos. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
iiances.  i 

Mr.  Chappell.        ' 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCHJRRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolntlon  of 

the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2578.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ol  Agriculture  to  make  Onanclal  assistance 
.ivallable  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
:er  losses  as  the  result  of  having  their 
agricultural  commodities  or  llvestodc  quar- 
antined or  condemned  because  such  com- 
naodities  or  livestock  have  been  found  to 
contain  toxic  chemicals  dangeroiis  to  the 
public  hea'-th;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

S.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  professional  socie- 
ties for  their  Congressional  Science  and  En- 
gineering Fellowship  Programs;  t«  the  Com- 
mittee Oil  Science  and  Technology. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oliio.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admfcilstrati<m,  Tcported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 
CXXii 3.=>(>— Part  5 


KX.  «nt.  An  act  to  amend  ttU«  Til 
of  tb«  Owuuiw  credit  Protectton  Act  to 
tB<gua»  dlT.rtntlmrtlon  on  IS10  b—ia  tf 
nioS'.  ooSoPf  twnffo^  Bflitlotiftl  ortgin.  bbA 
A^e,  and  yo^  otfcsr  puiposcsr 

KB.  iBSS.  Ao  act  to  amend  the  Tmth  In 
Leodlztg  Art  to  protect  consumers  against 
inadequate  and  misleading  leasing  tnforma- 
tlon.  assure  meaningful  dlsdosnre  of  lease 
terms,  and  limit  idtteiate  liability  In  con- 
necttea  »^th  ineing  at  personal  property 
prlmtn^  for  personal,  family,  or  bonse- 
hold  pnrposes,  and  for  other  purpoces;  and 

HJl.  I2I93.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  the 
authortzntlon  for  the  Ifational  Study  Com- 
mission . 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  CMiio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  HouB*  Admlnisfcratlon.  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  9, 
1976  present  to  the  President,  for  hia  ap- 
proval, biHs  of  the  House  of  the  fcllow- 
ing  titles: 

HH.  4079.  An  act  to  establish  the  Chicka- 
saw National  Bccieatloa  Area  in  the  Sta'e 
of  CMclalioma,  aod  fu'  other  purposes; 

H.B.  aeoa.  ah  act  to  authorlxe  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  re8triction.s 
on  the  use  o<  certain  property  conveyed  to 
Che  city  of  Camden,  Ark.,  for  airport  pur- 
po-ses;  and 

HJl.  11700.  An  act  relatii-g  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  prorialons  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  specified  teianaac- 
tions  by  certain  public  employee  retirement 
systems  created  by  the  State  of  New  York 
cr  any  of  its  political  subdlvislous. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LLOYD  of  Calif  omla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  Biotion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  O'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.> , 
under  Its  preTions  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Uonday,  March  15.  1976, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimtcatloDs  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  taMe  and  referred  as  fcdlows: 

2794.  A  letter  from  tbm  Prealdent  of  the 
t7nlted  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-402);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriationa  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2795.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrect(»-,  Of&ce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  trauMolttlng  a  cumulative  re- 
port on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  March  1.  1976,  pursuant  to 
.section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
lio.  94-403) ;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2796.  A  letter  from  tlie  President  and 
Cluhlrman,  Export-Import  Banlc  of  the  United 
States;  transmitting  a  statement  descrlhlng 
a  proposed  transaction  with  the  Sodete  Na- 
tlonale  d'ElIectrlclte,  Zaire,  which  exceeds  $60 
million,  piu-suant  to  section  2(b)  (3)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency 
aud  Bousing. 

2797.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  feasibiUty  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  nationally  administered  retire- 
raent,  pension,  and  health  Insurance  system 
for  licensed   vendors   under   x.he   Ilaiidolph- 


Sheppard  rending  facility  program,  pursuant 
to  section  210rb)(l)  of  the  Kehabmtation 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  9S-5I8); 
to  the  C^mntttee  on  Btfucatlon  and  l4ibor. 
2T98.  A  letter  tnxn.  tXte  Cbmmlssloner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  his  armual  report.; 
for  fiscal  year  1974  on  the  program  of  finan- 
rtal  aflslstance  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  the  program  of  school  construction  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  actlTltles.  pursuant 
to  section  4©l(c)  of  Public  Law  81-r74.  as 
amended,  and  section  12(c)  of  Public  Lav 
81-815.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  0.1 
Education  and  Labor. 

2799.  A  letter  from  the  vice  chalrmaji. 
Conmilttee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  anU 
Other  Sererely  Handicapped;  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  committee's  ac- 
ti\'ities  daring  fiscal  year  1975.  pmsuant  '<• 
.oection  1(1)  of  Public  Law  92-28;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goremmeut  Oi>eratlons. 

3B0G.  A  letter  from  the  counsel,  Natiouifi 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  rq»ort  on  the  actlrlties  of  the 
Corporation  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion :et  dnrlng  calendar  year  1975.  pursuaii* 
to  5  UJ3.C.  55a(d):  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Govemmwit  Operations. 

2901.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary 01  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Confed- 
eration Tribes  of  the  OolTllle  Rescr.-ation  in 
dockets  161.  222  and  224  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  pursuant  to  87  Stai 
•K56:  to  the  Ctmimlttee  on  Interior  and  Ic- 
siilar  Affairs. 

2802.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  traiKmlttlng  a 
proposed  contract  with  Dr.  Wilson  Blake. 
Hayden  Lake,  Idaho,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Destresslng  in  Advance  of 
Mining."  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3803.  A  letter  frmn  the  Director  of  Ter- 
ritorial Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S. 
Government  CtunptroUer  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, for  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tl<m  17(h)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  amended  (48  tl.S.C. 
1509(h) ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
lusuiar  Affairs. 

2804.  A  letter  from  the  AdmluiUrator. 
Agency  for  International  DevelopmaBt,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  tbo  annuel 
report  iot  &scsd.  year  1975  on  military  ex- 
peuditures  by  recipiMits  of  U.&,  eooaoimc 
assistance,  pursuant  to  section  620 (s)  (2)  of 
liie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
ameuded  (22  U.SX!.  2370<s)l;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

2805.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formatiou  Agency,  transmitting  the  43d  an- 
:uval  report  of  the  Agency,  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  1008  of  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relstioos. 

2808.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  or  regional  trvaepor- 
tation  author ittea  In  negotiating  inittal  oper- 
ating and  lease  agxvements.  porstiant  to  sec- 
tion 4^(8)  (3)  of  tti«  Beglanal  RaU  Reor- 
gamsatlon  Act  of  1973,  as  amenrtwd  (M  8tat 
139);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2807.  A  letter  tram  the  Admliitstrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admlnlstratioix.  traasmltttng  a  , 
report  on  cbancea  in  ms-krt  abarea  for  pe- 
troleum products  dunztc  tlte  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion (c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Bmergency  Petrotoom 
Allocation  Act  ot  1973;  to  the  Committee  ou  i 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeree.  f 

2808.  A  letter  from  Uie  Acting  Chairman,  I 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmlttmg  the  t 
5i»  h  anr.ual   report  of  the  Commission  f or  | 
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flacfd  year  1973.  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  6(f); 
to  th«  Coxnouttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3809  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asalstant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July-November  1975, 
pursviant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Small  Business. 

aaiO.  A  letter  from  the  Assi&taiit  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Enforcement,  Operations, 
ajid  Tariff  Affairs),  transmitting  a  determi- 
nation waiving  the  Impoeltion  of  counter- 
vailing duties  on  imports  of  certain  cheeses 
from  Austria  for  a  temjxirary  period  not,  to 
extend  beyond  January  3,  1979,  pui-suant  to 
secUon  303(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (88  Stat.  2051)  (11.  Doc.  No.  94- 
404);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.; 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2811.  A  letter  from  the  AsulBtant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Enforcement,  Operation.?, 
and  Tariff  Affairs),  transmitting  a  determi- 
nation waiving  the  imposUlon  of  counter- 
vailing duties  on  imports  of  rubber  footwear 
from  Korea  for  a  temporary  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  January  3,  1979,  purs\iant  to 
section  303(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (88  Stat.  2051)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
405);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  nnd  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2812.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Enforcement,  Operations, 
and  Tariff  Affairs),  transmitting  a  determi- 
nation waiving  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  ou  Imports  of  carbon  steel 
plate  and  high  strength  steel  plate  from  Mex- 
ico for  a  temporary  period  not  to  extend  be- 
yond January  3.  1979,  pursuant  to  .section 
303(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(88  Stat.  2051)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-t06);  to  the 
Committee  on  Way.s  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2813.  A  letter  from  the  Adminktrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admlni-stratlon,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  expedite  the 
delivery  of  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

Received  From  the  Comptsoller  Gener.\l 

2814.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  agencies  In 
regulating  the  use  of  methadone;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operation-, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tiie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  1086.  Resolution  providing  ior 
the  consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 580.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  delegation  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
go  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  purposes  of 
accepting  a  loan  of  an  original  copy  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-886).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  8092.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  approprlatlon.s 
to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-887). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11619.  A  bill  to 
authorize  further  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  o'her 
purposes;    with   amendment    iRept.   No.   94- 


888) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12188.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Community  Services  Act  of  1974  to  make 
certain  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  94-889).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CI'.  I!  Service.  H.R.  11465.  A  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  reinstatement  of  civU  service  retirement 
survivor  annuities  for  certain  widows  and 
Widowers  whose  remarriages  occurred  before 
July  18,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
Xo.  94^890).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tiie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ml-  DIGGS :  Committee  on  International 
RplAtijns.  HR.  12046.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  asslst.ince  to  the  vic- 
•iir.s  (if  the  earthquakes  in  Guatemala,  and 
ior  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  9+891).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
'he  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MPdiis  H  R  5071.  A  bill  to  amend  section  684 
o:  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
re.-^ppct  ta  the  treatment  of  atnUated  banks 
for  purpo.ses  of  the  common  trust  fund  pro- 
vision:-: of  such  code:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  9*  892).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
th<>  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tl<jns.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  857.  Joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  appro- 
priitions  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the 
period  endmg  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purpo.'-«s;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-8":-li.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
aa  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Bbade- 
MAS,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton)  : 
H.R.   12406.  A  biU   to  amend  the  Federal 
Election   Campaign   Act  of   1971    to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
H.R.   12407.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that   the 
privilege  of  filing  Joint  returns  shall  be  avail- 
able only  in  the  case  of  marriage  partners 
having  equal  ownership,   management,  and 
control  of  the  Income,  assets,  and  liabilities 
of  the  marriage  partnership;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,   Ms.   Jordan,  Mr.  McCloky, 
Mr.  RiNALDo,  Mr.  Sisk,  and  Mr.  Vico- 
Rrro)  : 
H.R.  12408.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch   of   the  Federal   Government   to 
eliminate  excessive,  duplicative.  Inflationary, 
and    anticompetitive   regulation;    Jointly,    to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations-, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
HR  12409  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Postal  Service  may  close  post 
offices  serving  rural  areas  and  small  commu- 
nities and  towns;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waxman) : 
HR.  12410.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code  of  1964,  to  increaee  to  $38,500  over 
a  3 -year  period  (subject  to  further  Increases 
based  on  rises  in  reported  wage  levels)  the 
celling  on  the  amount  of  earnings  which  may 
be  counted  for  social  security  benefit  and 
ta.K  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BO  WEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHULZE)  : 

HR.  12411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  family  farms,  and  for  other  purpose.*;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   BRINKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Danielson,   Mr.   Mtxks   of   Indiana. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  and  Mrs.  Llotd  of 

Tenne.-,.see)  : 

HR.  12412.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Gold 

Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Conunitlee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  C.\RNEY: 
H  R.  12413.  A  bin  to  provide  that  a  sum- 
mons to  serve  as  a  Juror  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  it 
Issued  to  a  congressional  employee  shall  co 
longer  have  any  force  or  effect  If  the  indi- 
vidual with  authority  to  appoint  such  con- 
sressional  employee  files  a  notice  of  disap- 
proval; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  12414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  permanent  part-time  employees 
by  providing  a  tax  credit  for  a  portion  of  the 
wages  paid  to  certain  part-time  employees; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas)  : 
HR.  12415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  income 
ta<  treatment  of  charitable  contributions 
of  Inventory  and  certain  other  ordinary  in- 
come propei-iy;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORNELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
WniTH)  ; 
H.R.  12416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  veterans 
cost-of-lnstructlon  payments  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  12417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Revitallzatlon   and   Regulatory   Reform  Act 
of  1976  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
purposes   of   establishing   and   carrying  out 
rail  transportation  research,  education,  and 
training  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EMERY : 
H.R.  12418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of   Transportation   Act   in   order   to  provide 
for  a  Secretary  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Patterson   of   California,    and   Mi's- 

Spellman)  : 

HR.  12419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 

company  engaged   in   the   transportation  of 

oil  may  transport  oil  through  Its  pipeline  if 

that  company  has  an  Interest  In  such  oil; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hageoorn) : 
H.R.  12420.  A  bill  to  declare  Lake  Minne- 
tonka.  Minn.,  as  a  norma vlgable  water  body 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  12421.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  determine  that  certain 
waters   are   not  being   used   for  commercial 
navigation;    to    the    Committee    on    Put)llc 
Works  and  Tran.sportatlon. 
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^  Mr.  FBXIiZEL: 
HJt.  12422.  A  bill  to  authorize  th»  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Army  to  delegmte  to  tta*  States 
certttln  tvmctlons  with  raqpeet  to  the  loca- 
tlou  MMt  piMU  for  structuTM,  Mecavatlons, 
dredging,  or  fills  in  or  cm.  certain  navigable 
und  other  waters  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  CfTBBONS  ( for  blm«elf  and  Mr. 
Mikva)  : 
H  R.   12423.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minlmimi 
tax  on  indlvtctaals.   based  on  economic  in- 
come; to  the  conunittee  on  Ways  an<>  Mean.'?. 
By  Mr.  CRASSLET: 
HR.  12424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   pnnide    that    a 
.spou.'ie's  services  shall  be  taken  into  account 
in   determining    whether    that   iqwuse   fur- 
ni.<ihed    adequate   con.<iideratlon    for   Jointly 
held  property  for  purposes  of  qtmllfylng  for 
an  exclusion  from  the  Federal  estate  tax. 
to  increase  the  exemption  for  purposes  oi 
the  Federal  e«itate  tax.  to  increase  the  estate 
tax    marital    deductioJt    and    to   provide    an 
alternate    method    of    valuing    certain    real 
property    for    estate    tax    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brow.h, 
of    California.    Mrs.    Crisholm,   Mr. 
HAWTtiNS,  Mr.  Hates  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
McKrNJJKT.  and  Mr.  Woir  Pat)  : 
HR    12425.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  re- 
lating to  marihuana:  to  the  Comntlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzuc. 
Mr.  BiNcnAM,  Mr.  Dak  IMkiki.,  Mr. 
Plooo,  Mr    Frenzbi.,  Mr.  Hkx.sio6Ki. 
Mr.  Krebs.  Mr.  Lshscaiv,  MSr.  Pickle. 
Mr.     ParrcBARD.     Mr.     Rodino,     Mr. 
SixBEaLZNG.     Mr.     SvicaferoN,     Mr. 
THOMPSON,   Mr.   VANms  Teen,  Mr. 
Woirr.  and  Mr.  Yatkb)  : 
HR    12426.   A  blU  to  modify  the  rKtric- 
tions  contained  in  section  170(e)  ot  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  in  the  case  of  certain 
contributlcms  of  literary,  musical,  er  artis- 
tic- composition,  or  similar  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hims^f,  Mr.  Dcx- 
CAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Roe.   Mr.   Sarastn.   and  Mrs.  Spell- 
man  t : 
H.R.   12427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19&4  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributiotLs  deductible  from  gross  income: 
to  'he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FTNIttjEY: 
H.R.  12428.  A  bill  to  study  and  recommend 
remedial  measures  to  stabilize  tlM  hank  of 
the  Illinois  River  at  Hardin,  lU,;  to  tbe  Cooa- 
mitiee  ou  Public  Works  and  XraBspertvtiea. 
By  Mr.  LITTON  tfur  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
Fithian)  : 
H  R.  12429.  A  bill  to  require  tlve  President 
til  transmit  to  Congress  copies  of  each  Pres- 
idential proclamation  and  Executive  order; 
!o  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  12430.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue assisita.nce  to  local  govei'iuiieuts  by  ex- 
tending  Federal   revenue   sharing   for  local 
governmental  units  for  5-^4  additional  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  12431.  A  bill  to  i-educe  the  payments 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  for  other  piu-poaes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ii'.'^-riiational  Relations. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  i  for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
McKinney  ) : 
H  H.  :2432.  A  bill  to  provide  that  local 
go-,  eruments  may  be  reimbiursed  for  the  cost 
of  protecUve  and  security  aervlees  provided 
by  such  governments  In  connaetlOB  wtth 
visits  by  the  President  or  Vic*  Prarttent  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  tm  the 
Jud'iCi.-xry. 


By  IBf.  IMOAKXXT    ffbr  himself,   Mr. 

BAonxo,  Mr.  EDWASDe  of  Califomia, 

at  -Wtet  Vli«lnia,  Mr. 

Mr.  arrDE.  Mr.  Kock,  Mr. 

of  Ifiuryiaod.  Mr.  ifoaa. 

Mr.  OaHMTAs,  lOr.  Pattekson  of  CWt- 

femla,  Mr.  Robkkthai..  Mr.  SaaMiN. 

and  Mrs.  ft'Hu.icAK) : 

H.R.  12433.  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  99  of 

title  19  of  the  United  States  Code  t«  provide 

for  the  pvB^flfament  ot  sexual  assaults  In  tbe 

special  }«Dis«tetion  of  the  United  States:  to 

the  OoBsmlttee  on  the  JndldaTy. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ft«D 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  DiNcrLL.  and  Mr. 
Nedzi)  : 
H.R.  12434.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  Secre- 
tary of   the  Interior   to  establish   the  Old 
Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort  National  Historical 
Park  in  tlie  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for 
otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California : 
H.R.  12435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  March  and  end  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
November  of  each  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Inter.etate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FEWER: 
HJl.  13436.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  assistance  to  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers  in  order  to  pro- 
vide I  mmion  new  Jobs  and  Job  tratatng 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
Ditxo,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Conteks,  Mr.  Det.- 
ttTMs,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Edcar.  Mr.  En.- 
beeg,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mitcheli. 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Otttnger,  Mr.  Ran- 

GEL,     Mr.     RXCITMOND,     Mr.     SCHETiXR. 

Mr.  Seiberung,  and  Mr.  Thompson)  : 

H.R.  12437.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special 
program  for  financial  assistance  to  Oppor- 
tunitiea  Industrialization  Centers  la  order  to 
provide  1  million  new  Jobs  and  Job  training 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FBICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilsou)  : 

H.R.  12438.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1977,  for  pro- 
curemrat  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaTuatlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Beserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  tha  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  .\rmed  Services. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) : 

HJl.  12438.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  certain 
programs  established  by  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILL£N : 

HJl.  12440.  A  biU  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  to  protect  health  and  the  environ - 
mmt  from  hasardous  chemical  sutistances; 
to  the  Conunittee  ou  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  19*41.  A  blU  to  establish  an  actu- 
arially soond  bai^  for  financing  retirement 
benefits  for  policemen,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
Judges  of  the  Dtstrlct  of  C<Aumbte  and  to 
aaate  certain  changes  tn  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  BICHMCHTD  (for  hiiBoelf,  Mr. 
BatGuan,  Mr.  Bbtgham;  lir.  Boland, 
Mr.  Bheww  of  CMttenta,  Kr.  Btntu 
of  MammfUbrmattB,  Mrs.  BintKE  of 
Caltforula,  Ifr.  Phke»  BvrroN,  Ms. 
Chuhouk,  Mr.  DDMBncK  V. 
l>M»HaB,  Mr.  DaofAK,  Ur.  Ford  of 
mchlgan.  Mr.  HaaaiMnoN,  Mr. 
Hawkhib,  Mr.  MrTrTwrwr.  Mr.  Mc- 
Konnrr,  1ft-.  MIujk  of  California, 

Mr.  MOarrrr,  itr.  Sr  OBii t,  Mr. 

Sexberlxks,  Mr.  Stakk.  Mr.  Udall. 
and  Mr.  Tockg  ot  Oe««gia) : 
H.R.  12442.  A  blU  to  prohlbft  new  rules 
and  regtilations  from  becoming  egeetlye  un- 
der the  Ftood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  trntU  the 
Congress  enacts  new  legislation  with  reapeet 
to  .such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcnl- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  hUnseli  ai.d 
Mr.  MiNETAi : 

H  tJ.  12443.  A  biU  to  prohibit  certain  rules 
and  reguiatlons  from  becoming  effective  un- 
der the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  until 
June  30.  1976.  or  until  the  Congress  euacts 
new  legislation  with  respect  to  such  act, 
-vhichever  occurs  first;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\gc\raliuie. 

By  Mr.  HOYBAL  (fur  hiin«eU  and  Mr. 
Vakoea  Veen)  : 
H  P..  12444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  tocrease  the  exclu- 
sion allowance  for  gain  from  tlie  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  residence  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals 66  aiKl  over;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  SKBKLJTTS: 
H  R.  12445.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Yellowstone  Ifatlonal  Park.  Idaho- 
Wyoming-Montana,  as  -wfldemess;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affstrs. 
H.R.  12446.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cumberland  Gap  Kational  Historical 
Park.  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  as 
wUderueas;  lo  the  Committee  on  InterlcH-  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13447.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  landb 
in  the  Colorado  Notional  Monument,  Colo., 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12448.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  tha  Theodore  Rooeevalt  National 
Memorial  Park,  N.  Dak.,  as  wfldemess;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ilisular 
Aaairs. 

H.R.  liM49.  A  biU  to  designate  certain  laud.-s 
in  the  Bryce  Canyon  Itetional  Park,  Utah, 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.?tilar  Affairs. 

HH.  12450.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
,  iu  tlie  North  Cascades  National  Park  »»«d  iu 
the  Ross  Lake  and  Lake  Chelan  national 
Kecreatlcn  Areas,  Wash.,  as  -rllderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insnlar 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12451.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  m  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monu- 
ment, Utah,  aa  wilderness;  to  the  Committef 
on  Interior  and  Insular  -fJIalrs. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  12452.  A  blH  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  hold  a  hearing  and  to  take  into 
coDsideratlon  certain  matters  prior  to  tbe 
coo8(«ldatloii  or  closing  of  any  post  office, 
to  provide  for  the  ^ipolntment  and  oompen- 
sation  of  certain  offlceis  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  ttie  Committee  on  Port  COoe  and  Civil 
Serrice. 
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By  Mr.  TKAGUE  i  lor  hiinse;:"  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Hkculer  of  West  Vlr- 
glnl*.  Mr.  Bkix,  Mr.  Ocwning  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Jasman,  Mr.  Puqv.a,  Mr. 
Wtdler.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr,  Roe,  Mr. 

QOLOWATER,      Mr.       McCORMACK,       Mr. 

EscH,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
CoMLAN,  Mr.  MiLFORD,  Mr,  Myers  of 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Thornton,    Mr. 
Bmkrt,  Mr.  ScHEUER,   Mr.   Press:  er. 
and  Mr.  Otttngek)  : 
H.R.  12463.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aerona\uic.s  and  Space 
Administration  for  reseaich  and  de. elopmeut, 
construction  of  facilltie.s,  and  research  and 
program    management,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Science    Av.d 
Technology. 

By    Mr.    TEAGLE     i  for    hnv-self.    Mr. 
MosHER.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Harkin,  .Mr.  Lloyd  of  Califoni-i,  Mr. 
Ambro,    Mr    BLoriv.    Mr    H\li..    Mr. 
Kkueger.   Mrs.   Llovd   of  Teunes.see, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H  R.   12454.  A  bill  to  ai.'hori.re  appriprla- 
tlons  to  the  National  Aeronaiitics  and  Spaoe 
Admlnl.stration    lor    research    and    de'tlop- 
ment,  construction  of  faciliries.  ar.d  re.-^earch 
and  program  management,  and  for  o'her  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    S  :e.ice    and 
Technology. 

By    Mr.    CORMAX    <fcr    himself,    Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  St.\rk,  Mr.  K\rth.  Mr. 
Waggonner,    Mr.    Vander   Jact.    Mr 
Bafalis,  and  Mr.  Ketchvmi  : 
H.R.   12455.  A  biU  to  extend  from  April   1 
to  October  1,  1976,  the  maximum  period  dur- 
ing which  recipients  of  services  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975,  under  titles  IV-A  and  VI  of  the 
Soclad  Security  Act,  may  continue  to  receive 
services  under  title  XX  of  that  Act  without 
individual  determinations;  ".o  the  Cominltiee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR; 
H.R.  12456.  A  bill  to  ame;;d  t,t:e  '8  of  rhe 
United  States  Code  in  order  'o  prov.de  :or  a 
10-percent  increase  in  vocational  and  educa- 
tional assistance  beneiits,  and  lo  entitle  vet- 
erans to  45  months  of  educational  a.s.slstanoe, 
regardle.is  of  the  types  of  ediu'ational  pro- 
grams being  pursued;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AtTairs. 

By  Mr    ArCOIX: 
H.R.    12457.  A   bill    to   piOMCie    that    a.s5ist- 
ance  payments  made  under  certain  hou.sing 
laws  shall   not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in    determining    the    eligibility    of    persons 
for  supplemental  security   income   benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
H.R.  12458.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  J.  N.    ■Ding"  Darling  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Lee  County.  Fia  ,  as  wildenie-.--.; 
to  the  Committee   on   Interior   and   I:isular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
H.R.    i2459.   A  bill   to  extend   certain   au- 
thorizations under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Piiblic  Works  ar.d  Transportation. 
By  Mr  BONKER: 
H  R.    12460    A   bill   to   amend   '".le   Mari:ie 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  In  order  to 
prohibit  tiie  taking  of  the  killer  whale,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Commif.ee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv    Mr.    DINGEl.L    i  for    himself.    Mr, 

MACDONAtD    of    Massach'.Tsett-;.    Mr 

Moss.    Mr.    MoFFETT.    Mr.    Oiii'sctn. 

Mr.   Brodhead.   and    Mr.    Maguire)  : 

HR.  12461.  A  blil  to  reform  electric  utility 

rate  regulation,  to  strengthen  Slate  electric 

utility    regulatory    agencies,    and    for    other 

purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   liiterstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK  (for  herself,  Mr  du 
Pont.   Mr.   EocAn,   Mr.   Gii  .man',   Mr. 


McHuoH.    Mrs.     Meyner,    and    Mr. 

Magi; IRE)  : 

H  R.  12462.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Tocka  Island  Reservoir 
project  as  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FlNDLEY: 

H  R.  12463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R-?venue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  puri)oses  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
and  to  provide  e.xtensloii  of  lime  for  payment 
of  estate  ta.<  vviiere  estates  consist  largciv  of 
i:itere-.t  in  closely  held  business;  to  ilie 
Cv  iiunutee  on  Ways  a:id  Means. 

By  Mr  FISH  ilor  himself.  Mr.  Mat- 
sUNACA,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Oil- 
man 1  : 

H  R.  >2404  .*  bill  to  amend  the  Oniiilbu.s 
Crime  Control  and  .safe  Streets  A^l  of  1968 
to  acid  a  lequirenient  t'lat  the  comprehensive 
Slaie  plan  Include  provisions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crijues  against  the  elderly;  to  the 
Con.iiiiilee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FISHER  (for  him.self.  Ms. 
HoLTZ.MAN.   and   Mrs    Spellman  i  : 

H  H.  12465.  .\  bill  to  prohibit  certain  civil 
3.:p2r-.oiiic  aircraft  from  landing  at.  or  tak- 
ing ofT  from.  Dulles  Imernatlonal  Airport  or 
\V.vsh;i'a;ion  National  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
uiiitee  on  Public  Works  and  Tran.sporiation. 
By  Mr.  PITHIAN : 

HR  12466  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S.5clal  Security  Act  to  require  that  proceed- 
dures  be  established  lor  the  exi)edlted  re- 
placement of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to 
requu-e  that  decisions  on  benefit  claims  be 
made  within  .specified  periods  and  to  require 
that  payment  of  benefits  on  approved  claims 
begin  promptly;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HR.  12467.  A  bill  to  provide  ade(|uate 
nivntal  heal'h  care  and  p.sychiatric  care  to 
all  American--;  to  the  Commiliee  on  \Va\s 
and  Mf  ans. 

By  Mr  GRADISON : 

H.R.  12468.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  tiie  medicare  program  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  chiropractors;  to 
the  Conniiti  tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   HAGEDORN: 

H  R.  12469.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  .States  Code  In  order  to  extend  under 
certain  circum.stances  the  delimiting  period 
f,)r  completing  veterans'  education  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
A.Tair.-. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Bergland.  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.   Oberstar,   and   Mr.    Quie  i  : 

H  R.  12470.  A  bill  to  amend  section  406 1 a) 
of   liie  Social  Security 'Act   (relating  to  the 
dttiniiion    of    "dependent    child");     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  .Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HR  12471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  .*.ct.  1920,  to  establish  a  grant  prc- 
f;ram  to  enable  pu'ollc  ports  to  comply  with 
certain  Federal  standards,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  inidertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  pubhc  poits  i.i  the  United  States, 
and  for  o'hpr  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merriiant  Marine  and  Flrherles. 
Bv  Mr    McDADE: 

H  R.  12472  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  tiie  Federal  estate  tax. 
to  Increase  tiie  estate  tax  marital  dedtictlon, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
posf.-  to  tiie  Committee  on  Wav.s  and  Means 
By  Mr    MAGUIRE: 

H  K  12473,  .'V  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  in- 
centive  lo   stimulate  increased  employment 


In  the  private  sector;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Kleans. 

By   Mr.    MELCHER    (for   himself.    Mr 

Bauillo.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr,  Koch. 

Mr.     Edwards    of     California,     Mrs 

Fenwick,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  F^ser,  Mr 

GUDE,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hayes  ol 

Indiana.    Mr.    Jeftords.    Mr.    Krees. 

Mr.     Lfh.man,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mrs 

MtVNER.    Mr.   MiNETA.   Mr.   Mosker. 

Mr.     Patterson    of    California.    Mr 

RuusH.  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

Stark,  and  Mr.  Yoonc  of  Georgia) : 
H  R  12474.  K  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operat.un  ijetween  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and 
the  acciulsition  and  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
C'tnmutee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 
Bv    Mr.    .MELCHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Taylou     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 

PfiiLLip     Burton.     Mr.     Udall.     Mr. 

Kastenmeier.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.     ViooRiTO,     Mr.    Roncalio.    Mr. 

Bincha:,!,  Mr,  SEiBtf,LiNG,  Mr.  Won 

P,«t,  Mr,  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 

TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 

C;^nR.  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Johnson  of 

Colorado.   Mrs.  Pettis,   Mr.  Ashley, 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dantels,  Mr.  Del- 

i.nMs.  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
HR  12475.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
n<r  and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and 
the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conuniitee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 

BvHi  isoN   of  Missouri,   Mr.   Clancy. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr.  Van 

Deerlin  ) : 
H  R  12476.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  102  and 
2(12  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973  which  make  flood  Insurance  coverage 
and  community  participation  In  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  prerequisites  for 
appro\  al  of  any  financial  assistance  In  a  flood 
ha.'ard  area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hou.s- 
111  fcV 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H  R.  12477.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the 
.'idmlni^.irator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  guarantee  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  12478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Energy  .Administration  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
from  conducting  or  disseminating  studies  of, 
or  information  pertaining  to.  public  atti- 
tudes on  energy  or  related  matters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  PRESSLER: 
K  R.  12479.  \  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to 
exempt  contractors  of  workers  engaged  In 
custom  cutting  or  combine  operations  In 
connection  with  the  harvesting  of  grains  and 
contractors  ot  workers  engaged  in  the  shear- 
ing of  sheep,  or  baling  of  hay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    "RESSLER    (for   himself.   Mr 

Abdnor.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Kruegef. 

and  Mr.  Shriver  i  : 
H  R.  12480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Lata..r  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963 
to  exempt  contractors  of  workers  engaged 
ill  custom  cutting  or  combine  operations  In 
connection  with  the  harvesting  of  grains  and 
contractors  of  workers  engaged  In  the  shear- 
ing of  sheep;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  12481.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dentures, 
eyeglasses,  and  hwuing  aids,  aad  annual 
physical  examinations,  among  the  Items  and 
.•services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  the  .suppiementarj'  medical  Insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  12482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Koch,    and    Mr.    PArnsoN    of    New 
York) : 
H.R.  12483.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  •NYDER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California) : 
H.R.   12484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
AMatlon  Act  of  1958,  to  provide  for  expedited 
consideration  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
of  applications  for  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity;  to  the  Committee  on 
I'ubllc  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  12485.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
iiButlcs  Beard  to  rescind  the  authority  of  any 
air  carrier  to  provide  nonstop  service  between 
any  two  points  If  such  authority  Is  not  uti- 
lized within  a  certain  period  "of  time;  to 
authorize  the  provision  of  new  nonstop  serv- 
ice by  certificated  air  carriers  between  such 
p.^lllts  without  hearings:  and  for  other  pur- 
po.se.^:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLM.'VN : 
HP.  12486.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
•Siatt's  Code,  to  assure  that  members  of  the 
poli-e  force  of  the  National  Zoological  Park 
are  subject  to  the  retirement  and  other 
provisions  of  stich  title  applicable  to  law 
er.forcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Posi   Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  12487.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
t'nited  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  benefits  to  certain 
'emiparapleglc  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
im  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mtb.  smith  of  Nebraska : 
H.B.  12488.  A  bill  to  require  Uiat  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
at  in  part  of  In^KMrted  meat  be  labeled  "im- 
ported", to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  im- 
ported dairy  products,  to  require  that  im- 
ported dairy  products  comply  with  certidn 
minimum  standard;;   of  sanitation,   and  t.o 
require    that    Import-ed    dairy    products    be 
labeled  "Imported",  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 
H  R.  12489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purpoiies  of  the  Federal  estate  tax. 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    ULLMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hklstoski,  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi,  and  Mr.  Con  able)  : 
H.R.  12490.  A  bUl  to  provide  tax  treatment 
for  exchanges  under  the  final  system  plan 
f<M"  ConRail;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.B.  12491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Barter  Act  In  order 
to  provide  for  expeditious  claim  setting  pro- 
cediu-ee  to  facUltate  flow  of  freight  in  inter- 
state commerce,  to  provide  shippers  with 
greater  security  against  monetary  loss,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 

By    Mr.     WIRTH     (for    himseU".     Mr 
BADiLtx),       Mr.       Blanchard.       Mr. 
Blouin,    Mr.    Care.    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr. 
ElLBERG,  Ml'.  Fraseb.  Mr.  GiTDE.   Mr. 
Hn.Lis,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Moffett,  and 
Mr.  Vandeb  Veen)  : 
H.R     12492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  limited 
public    financing    of    congressional    general 
election  campaigns  tlirough  the  matching  of 
private   contributions,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
HJ.  Res.  858.  Joint  resolution  to  aiithuri/e 


the  designation  of  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning June  21,  1978,  and  ending  June  27,  1976, 
as  National   Amateur  Radio   Week;    to   the' 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sertice. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Kir! 
Abmstrong,  Mr.  Beakd  of  Rhode  Is- 
land,   Mr.    Bevhx,    Mrs.   Boccs.    l-lr. 
CEDEBBfac,   Mr.   CoNTE,   Mr.   Cotter. 
Mr.    D'Amours,    Mr.    Deskick,    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Jefforos,  Ms. 
Keys,  Mr.  Lttjan,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
McCormack.    Mr.    Miller    of    Ohio, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Moohe,  Mr.  Nichols, 
and  Mr.  Nowak)  : 
H.J.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  AprU  4,  1976,  as  National 
Drafting   Week;    to  the  Committee   on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H  J.  Res.  860.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  neighborhood  schooLs;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
Mr.  ROONEY  introduced  a  bill  (H.B.  1249.M . 

for  the  reUef  of  Nasrallah  Aziz  Barbar,  which 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

ciarv 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

415.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  cit." 
councU,  Olenarden,  Md.,  relative  to  request"- 
ing  the  Congress  to  open  an  Investigatiou 
Into  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luthe. 
King,  Jr.,  to  the  Committee  on  Rxiies. 

416.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  councU  ol 
Maui,  Walluku,  Hawaii,  relative  to  request- 
ing retention  of  favorable  Department  of 
Defense  programs  for  the  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  and  Appropriatioiis, 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
1)10  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf  • . 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R,  El.'.on.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
praytr: 

Hear  the  words  of  the  103d  Psalm: 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name. 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  mv  soul,  and  forget 
not  (ill  His  benefits: 

'Who  forgiveth  all  hinc  iniquities; 
vho  healcth  all  thy  diseases: 

"  Who  redeemeth  thy  Vfe  /row  destruc- 
tion: irho  croicneth  thee  xvith  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies: 

'Who  sa  isflcth  thy  monUi  with  good 
things:  so  that  thy  yovfh  is  renewed 
We  the  eagles." 

O  Lord,  hear  our  morning  prayer  for 
fenii  e  and  wisdom.  Open  our  minds  to 
Thy  truth  and  our  hearts  to  Tliy  love. 
Grant  us  clarity  in  thought  and  precision 
m  .speech.  Keep  us  sensitive  to  the  move- 
ments of  Thy  spii'it,  awan-  of  tlie  turn 
Ui  events  and  the  tide.-s  of  time  wlilck 


may  open  the  way  for  the  making  of  a 
better  nation  in  a  world  of  justice  and 
peace. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Servant - 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. March  10,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


into  execuli\e  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


DE:^ 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


-RTMENT   OF   HOUSING    AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleii: 
read  the  nomination  of  James  L.  Young 
01  V/a.shingtou.  to  be  an  As.sistant  Sec- 
retary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominatic:) 
is  considered  and  confirmed 


I^XECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSi-IELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uufnimoiis  conseft  that  the  Ser.ue  go 


NATIONAL   COMMISSION   ON  ELEC- 
TRONIC   FUND    TRANSFERS 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  Breen  Ben- 
ton, of  California,  to  be  Executive  Dire""- 
tor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  con.ndered  ;,nd  confirmed. 
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NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  r.S.  Coast  Ouard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resufned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  u.,k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  10  minutes 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  acting  Republican  leader, 
be  allocated  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  B.\rtlett  i  and 
that,  of  my  15  minutes,  there  be  an  ad- 
ditional 7^2  minutes  added  onto  the  U: 
and  that  the  same  allowance  be  made  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell>. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  acting  minority  leader  desire 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  time 
is  to  be  divided  as  by  the  latent  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

"ITie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Ls  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pelli  precede 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  am  scheduled  to  pre- 
side at  10,  therefore,  I  must  leave 
shortly. 


PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Is  releasing 
today  a  report  which  I  submitted  on  my 
trip  to  Portugal  and  Spain  dui-lng  the 
February  6-16  congressional  recess. 

It  has  been  35  years  since  I  li  ed  in 
Portugal,  where  my  father  was  then  the 


American  Minister.  At  that  time,  Salazar 
was  steering  Portugal  on  a  neutral 
course,  withal  more  friendly  to  the  Al- 
lies than  to  the  Axis,  while  Franco  pvt 
Spain  pretty  squarely  on  the  Axis  side. 
biclndtng  furnishing  help  to  German 
submarines  at  Vigo.  As  a  delegate  of  the 
Portuguese  Red  Cross,  I  remember  being 
arrested  twice  In  Spain  in  those  turbu- 
lent days,  once  for  refusing  to  raise  my 
hand  in  the  Fascist  salute  and  once  In 
connection  with  my  work  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Portuguese  Red  Cross  carrying 
supplies  across  Europe  for  British  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Germany. 

So,  lor  me  it  was  particulaily  in- 
teresting to  return  to  these  countries 
after  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 
Portugal  is  of  particular  interest,  not 
only  to  me.  but  to  my  State  of  Rhode 
I.sland  where  a  large  number  of  our 
finest  citizens  are  of  Portuguese  heritage. 

Since  the  revolution  of  Aj^ril  25.  1974, 
Portugal  has  undergone  a  period  of  con- 
tinuing crises,  during  which  many  in  this 
countrj-  feared  that  one  form  of  to- 
talitarianism was  destined  to  be  cplaced 
by  an  even  cruder  form  In  my  view,  the 
deep  pessimism  about  the  prospects  for 
the  survival  of  democracy  in  Portugal 
was  never  justified,  and  recent  events 
in  that  country  have  borne  out  my  early 
confidence  expressed  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  April  18,  1975.  that  the  Portuguese 
people,  because  of  their  Innate  common- 
sor».se.  conservatism,  and  religious  nature 
would  find  a  way  back  from  the  precipice 
of  Communist  dictatorship.  The  cul- 
mination of  this  phase  of  Portugal's  po- 
Ijticai  development  was  the  failure  of  the 
CommunLst-inspired  putsch  of  Novem- 
ber 25.  197.S,  which  marked  an  important 
divide  in  Portgual's  political  life.  While 
Ih"  continuing  Communist  threat  must 
not  be  undereiimated,  the  Communists 
and  th?  otlu;-  Marxist  parties  of  the  ex- 
treme left  are  clearly  on  the  defensive 
and  the  deinocratic  p  iiLics  have  the  up- 
per hand. 

In  thi.T  new  situation,  the  Portuguese 
people  and  their  leaders  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  way  they  have  gotten 
themselves  onto  a  relatively  stable  course 
after  an  Initial  period  of  instability  and 
violence.  Any  society  or  people  that  has 
been  in  the  darkne.=s  of  dictatorship  for 
more  than  twoscore  years  would  under- 
standably wobble  and  zig-zag  a  bit  as  It 
emerged  into  the  full  light  of  freedom, 
just  as  a  person  who  had  been  locked  in 
a  dark  room  for  a  long  time  would  find 
it  difficult  to  walk  a  straight  line  if  he  or 
she  were  suddenly  thrust  into  bright 
daylight. 

In  fact,  it  Is  a  remarkable  achievement 
tliat  in  the  short  span  of  2  years,  Portu- 
gal has  overthrown  an  entrenched  dicta- 
torship, divested  itself  of  a  large  colonial 
empire,  launched  a  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  established  the 
framework  for  the  reestablishment  of 
democracy,  begun  the  process  of  return- 
ing the  military  to  the  barracks,  and 
stemmed  a  Commimlst  coup — all  with 
virtually  no  bloodshed.  What  other  coun- 
try can  boast  of  a  similar  record?  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  the 
achievements  to  date  wl"  not  be  secure 


imtil  substance  Is  given  to  the  emerging 
democratic  InstitutiODS  and  the  iMalth 
of  the  economy  Is  restored. 

Looking  to  the  future,  a  long  list  of  ur- 
gent tasks  must  be  addressed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese people  as  a  whole,  their  elected 
representatives,  the  Oovermncnt,  the  po- 
litical parties,  the  military,  business 
leadeis,  and  the  church  before  Portu- 
guese democracy  Is  consolidated.  In  this 
process,  the  United  States  must  play  a 
supportive  role — not  by  Intenening  or 
offering  gratultotis  advice  on  the  com- 
pasition  of  the  Government,  but  by  pro- 
viding economic  assistance  and  showing 
patience  and  understanding  as  the  Por- 
tuguese effect  needed  economic  and  so- 
cial changes.  The  Portuguese  people  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  despite  their 
political  inexperience,  resulting  from  48 
years  of  dictatorship,  they  now  constitute 
a  very  sophisticated  and  sensible  body 
politic  which  merits  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  American  people  and  the 
U  S.  Government. 

Portugal's  most  immediate  problem  is 
economic.  In  blunt  terms,  the  Portuguese 
economy  Is  In  a  mess  and  getting  worse. 
.Mmost  all  of  the  Portuguese  Govenunent 
officials  and  political  party  leaders  with 
whom  I  spoke  told  me  that  the  greatest 
need  is  to  stabilize  the  economy;  other- 
wise there  will  be  increasing  threats  f  ran 
both  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme 
right.  The  key  to  democratic  develop- 
ment Is  therefore  sound  economic  devel- 
opment. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  dislocation 
resulting  from  tlie  April  1974  revolution, 
which  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure  inherited  from  the 
Salazar/Caetano  days,  the  Portuguese 
gross  national  product  declined  by  6-7 
percent  in  1975;  unemployment  rose  to 
12-15  percent  of  the  labor  force,  or 
rouglily  the  same  as  the  rate  of  over  14 
percent  which  prevails  In  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island;  and  the  balance  of 
trade  will  probably  be  in  deficit  by  over 
SI  billion  in  1975. 

Portugal's  economic  problems  are  too 
lai-ge  and  complex  to  be  solved  by  Lisbon 
alone.  Even  with  a  highly  restrictive  eco- 
nomic austerity  program.  Portugal  may 
need  as  much  as  $1  billion  in  foreign 
a.ssistance  over  the  next  year  or  so — pri- 
marily in  the  form  of  monetary  arrange- 
ments to  cover  foreign  exchange  losses 
which  could  run  as  high  as  $100  million 
monthly  in  1976.  Beyond  this  immediate 
problem  of  liquidity.  Portugal  requires 
concessional  economic  assistance  In  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  and  teclmlcal  ad- 
vice to  address  its  longer  term  social  and 
developmental  needs.  The  United  States 
must  contribute  to  resolving  these  prob- 
lems. 

Cxu-rent  programs  and  fimding  pro- 
posals yet  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
total  $145  million  In  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976;  and  plans  for  an  additional  $93 
million  in  fiscal  year  1977  deserve  sup- 
port. The  West  Europeans  have  already 
pledged  $562  million. 

Before  discussing  the  outlook  for  the 
parUamentary  and  presidential  elections 
which  are  scheduled  respectively  for 
April  25  and  June  27  of  this  year,  I  would 
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like  briefly  to  look  at  the  role  of  the 
Portuguese  Armed  Forces.  For  it  may  be 
that  second  only  to  the  need  to  restore 
the  health  of  the  Portuguese  eoimomy, 
the  future  of  democracy  in  Portugal 
could  depend  on  finding  a  meaningful 
mission  for  the  armed  forces. 

In  a  sharp  turnaround  from  the  early 
days  of  the  revolution,  the  armed  forces 
have,  since  the  ill-fated  Communist  in- 
spired coup  attempt  of  November  25, 
1975,  come  to  be  dominated  by  a  group 
of  so-called  "operationals."  These  oflScers 
believe  that  politics  should  be  left  to  the 
politicians  and  that  the  military  should 
return  to  the  barracks.  If  they  are  to  stay 
there,  and  not  be  tempted  to  return  to 
politics,  the  young  ofiScers  who  found  a 
mission  in  the  revolution  must  now  find 
fulfillment  in  a  purely  professional  mili- 
tary career. 

Such  fulfillment  can.  in  my  view,  be 
found  through  a  greater  Portuguese  role 
in  NATO,  where  responsibility  for  a  spe- 
cific NATO  mission  would  be  a  legitimate 
source  of  professional  pride.  Discussion 
in  NATO  toward  this  end  should  b^iin  as 
soon  as  possible.  Such  a  new  role  for 
Portugal  will  obviously  generate  a  need 
for  new  military  equipment  and  foreign 
miUtary  assistance.  I  support  such  as- 
sistance, but  believe  it  should  be  provided 
by  NATO  as  a  whole,  not  just  the  United 
States. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  April  and  June 
elections  and  the  establishment  of  a 
democratically  elected  government,  the 
people  of  Portugal  are  f  ortimate  that  the 
democratic  parties  of  both  the  right  and 
left  are  well  led  and  determined  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  either  a  Communist  or 
an  extreme  rightist  dictatorship.  They 
have  proven  their  mettle  over  the  past  2 
years:  and  I  am  confident  that  which- 
ever democratic  party  or  coaUtion  of 
democratic  parties  governs  Portugal,  the 
country  will  have  sound  leadership,  with 
which  the  United  States  can  work  closely 
and  amicably. 

Diuing  my  discussions  with  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  with  po- 
litical party  leaders,  I  detected  a  healthy 
concern  that  that  democracy  not  be  dis- 
credited again  as  it  was  during  the  1910- 
28  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  mon- 
archy ar\d  the  accession  to  power  of  Sala- 
zar. The  experience  of  present-day  Italy 
and  pre-deOaulle  France  has  also  not 
been  Ignored.  I  w«is  also  impressed  by  the 
strong  recognition  by  many  with  whom  I 
spoke  that  strong  leadership  will  be  re- 
quired if  the  Portuguese  people  are  to  be 
persuaded  to  make  tlae  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  the  economy. 

Finally,  it  should  be  boi-ne  in  mind 
that,  despite  the  widespread  nationalisa- 
tions that  have  taken  place,  more  than  70 
percent  of  Portuguese  indtistxy  remains 
in  piivate  hands  and  the  current  govern- 
ment clearly  recognizes  the  need  to  en- 
com-age  new  private  investment  if  eco- 
nomic health  is  to  be  restored. 

In  the  Azores,  where  the  people  have 
felt  exploited  by  the  mainland  for  gen- 
erations, separatist  sentiment  has  once 
again  appeared.  The  early  strength  of  the 
Cranmunlsts  on  the  mainland  alarmed 


Azoreans,  and  they  moved  quickly  to  take 
contnA  of  a  large  measure  of  their  own 
affairs  as  confusion  reigned  in  Lisbon.  A 
statute  of  aut(momy  has  been  drafted 
irtilch  makes  it  likely  that  the  Azores  will 
soon  have  a  permanent  political  structure 
permitting  them  to  be  more  able  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  within  the  Portu- 
guese body  politic. 

Separatist  sentiment  continues,  but  the 
new  statute  and  those  charged  with  mak- 
ing it  a  success,  deserve  a  chance  to  es- 
tablish that  autonomy  not  independence 
is  the  best  way  to  ensiure  the  well-being 
of  the  Azores.  Whatever  transpires  with 
regard  to  the  futiu-e  status  of  the  Azores, 
it  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  remain  un- 
involved  in  that  piu-ely  internal  matter. 
After  leaving  Portugal,  I  went  to  Spain 
on  the  first  factfinding  mission  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  since  Franco's 
death.  My  visit  was  particularly  timely 
in  view  of  the  imminent  submission  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  With  Spain. 

In  conversations  with  King  Juan  Car- 
los I,  Prime  Minister  Aries,  Interior  Min- 
ister Fraga,  Foreign  Minister  Areilza.  and 
with  other  leaders  of  two  of  the  as  yet 
imauthorized  political  parties,  we  dis- 
cussed the  treaty  and  the  obligations  in- 
volved. I  was  categorically  assured, 
though,  that  no  new  American  political 
and  military  cc«nmitments,  beyond  those 
specifically  stated,  would  flow  from  the 
treaty. 

In  concluding  that  I  should  support 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  considerations 
relating  to  poUtical  liberalization  were 
decisive.  The  treaty  has  the  potential  to 
contribute  greatly  to  democratic  develop- 
ment in  Spain.  Significant  political 
changes  have  occurred  in  Spain  since 
Franco's  death,  and  through  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  en- 
courage further  progress  toward  democ- 
racy. While  I  will  support  the  treaty,  it 
is  with  the  belief  that  the  present  liberal- 
izing trend  will  continue  and  that  the 
administration  should  lend  its  weight  to 
helping  the  Spanish  Government  move 
further  toward  democracy. 

Approval  of  the  treaty  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  momentum  of  success  and  in- 
ternational acceptability  of  the  new 
regime.  Rejection  of  the  treaty  would 
seriously  undermine  the  liberalization 
trend  and  probably  also  decrease  the 
ability  of  King  Juan  Carlos  to  exercise 
a  moderating  influence  in  Spain. 

While  in  Spain,  I  was  very  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
prisoners  there  is  only  8,500.  This 
amounts  to  24.1  prisoners  per  100,000  of 
population  as  compared  to  oiu-  own  coun- 
try, where  the  ratio  is  97.8  prisoners  per 
100,000  population.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  has  about  four  times  as  many 
prisoners  proportionately  as  Spain  does. 
Within  the  total  of  8,500  prisoners  in 
Spain,  the  number  of  political  prisoners 
is  508,  down  from  the  level  of  1.500  or  so 
which  prevailed  when  Juan  Carlos  be- 
came King  last  November  22.  The 
Spanish  authorities  expect  that  number 
to  drop  to  less  than  100 — composed  of 


terrorists  and  political  assassins — by  the 
end  of  July  1976.  In  this  connection,  the 
Spanish  Oovemment  is  well  aware,  as  a 
result  of  my  visit,  of  the  importance  at- 
tached by  the  Congress  to  the  human 
rights  provisions  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation  which  will  be  applicable 
in  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

While  I  find  much  that  is  disquieting 
about  the  constitutional  reform  current- 
ly being  contemplated,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  remarkable  beginning  after  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  of  dictatorship. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  Spain  to 
move  more  quickly  away  from  the 
shadow  of  dictatorship  into  the  main- 
stream of  Euroi>ean  liberalism  and 
democracy.  In  this  regai'd,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Too  Slow  in  Spain"  which 
appeared  in  today's  New  York  Times. 
However,  I  believe  that  with  patience 
and  persistent  pressure,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  Western  Europe 
should  be  able  to  help  the  Spanish  citi- 
zenry in  bringing  about  further  Uberal- 
ization  in  Spain.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  United  States,  by  rejecting  the  treaty, 
condemns  as  unacceptable  the  still 
modest,  but  promising,  beginning  which 
Spain  is  making  to  become  a  modern, 
democratic  society  the  effect  will  be  not 
to  aid  democracy  in  that  country,  but  to 
set  it  back  by  many  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.^ : 

Too  Slow  in  Spain 
Unless  the  Oovernment  of  King  Junn 
Carlos  steps  up  the  pace  of  poUtlcal  and 
Industrial  reform  In  Spain  It  wUl  find  Itself 
increasingly  rocked  by  bloody  riots,  ruinous 
strikes  and  widespread  aUenatlon.  The 
clashes  in  Basque  cities  between  workers  and 
police  that  resulted  in  seven  deaths  and 
brought  a  half -million  people  into  the  streets 
to  protest  were  merely  the  latest  In  a  series 
of  warnings  to  the  Government  by  Spanlard.s 
convinced  that  they  have  waited  long  enough 
for  fundamental  freedoms. 

No  reasonable  person  expected  abrupt  de- 
partures from  the  policies  of  Generallsbimo 
Franco  or  overnight  dismantling  of  the  in- 
stitutions forged  during  his  36-year  au- 
thoritarian rule.  But  the  snall's-pace  time- 
table projected  for  even  the  most  modest 
advances  toward  a  freer  Spain  seems  certain 
to  intensify  an  already-dangerous  polariza- 
tion and  to  drive  into  opposition  important 
segments  of  society  that  had  been  willing  to 
ride  along  with  the  Government  for  a  con- 
siderable transition  period. 

The  Oovemment  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  for  the  fimeral  of  the  latest  victim  ol 
poUce  guns  in  the  Basque  violence — an  18- 
year-old  youth  in  the  town  of  Basauri — fif- 
teen Catholic  priests  contributed  to  a  sermon 
that  demanded  labor  union  rights  and  polit- 
ical freedom.  And,  in  addition  to  a  Church 
increasingly  critical  of  repression,  the  Oor- 
ernment  must  be  concerned — ^for  the  first 
time  since  the  end  of  the  civU  war  in  1939 — 
about  dtsxuilty  in  Spain's  armed  forces. 

Many  Spaniards  doubt  that  the  eight  cap- 
tains and  one  major  convicted  of  sedition  by 
a  military  court  this  week  actually  con- 
templated armed  rebellion.  Spokesmen  for 
the  secret  Democratic  MiUtary  Union,  to 
which  the  defendants  were  said  to  belong. 
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Insist  that  Ita  purpose  1«  rather  to  guard  a 
coup  by  tta«  ultrarlghtlsta  In  top  mUltary 
comnuuids.  But  the  Government  cannot  be 
sure  bow  widely  the  democratic  sentiments 
of  the  convicted  men  are  shared  In  the  officer 
corps  and  the  rank-and-file. 

Spain's  transition  from  Francolsm  to  de- 
mocracy would  not  be  an  easy  passage  in  the 
best  of  circumstances.  But  precloiis  time  has 
already  been  lost  whUe  the  polarization  of 
Spaniards  grows  more  perilous.  There  Is  dan- 
ger In  reform  but  greater  danger  In  Immo- 
bility; It  Is  the  latter  danger  that  has  been 
sharply  Increased  by  recent  events. 

I  yield  the  floor, 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ts 
recognized. 


AN  AFRICAN  DOCTRINE:  THE  MISS- 
ING CHAPTER  IN  AMERICAN  IXDR- 
EIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mi".  President,  in 
previous  public  statements,  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  passage  of  the 
Tuiuiey  amendment  to  the  military  ap- 
proi^riations  bill,  an  amendment  which 
efifectively  ended  American  invohement 
in  Angola  by  cutting  off  military  aid. 

I  op{X>sed  the  Tunney  amendment  be- 
cause It  represented  a  180 -degree  change 
In  the  longstanding  American  policy  of 
resisting  Soviet  expansion  and  aggres- 
sion. It  is  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  counter  Soviet  mili- 
tary action  by  resistance  or  creating  a 
balance. 

As  a  result,  it  is  unclear  whether  we 
may  be  able  to  reestablish  a  general 
policy  of  offsetting  Soviet  military 
moves.  Because  Congress  has  not  defined 
an  African  policy,  we  clearly  do  not  have 
a  definite  policy.  It  Is  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration still  stands  firm  behind  a 
Soviet  containment  and  balance  policy, 
but  no  one  knows  when  and  where  the 
Congress  will  exerci.se  its  veto.  So  the 
United  States  is  like  a  captain  of  a  ship 
with  two  compasses.  180-degrees  apart, 
and  no  charted  course,  trying  to  catch 
up  with  a  fast-moving  fleet. 

In  order  to  determine  where  we  should 
go  from  here,  we  must  first  know  where 
we  are  and  how  we  got  here. 

Just  before  the  passage  of  the  Tunney 
amendment,  it  was  clear  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  administration  were  being 
achieved.  On  the  ground,  no  faction  was 
in  a  position  to  win  a  military  victory. 
Because  of  this  fact  and  a  series  of  warn- 
ings— In  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber— from  the  President  and  Secretary 
Kissinger,  the  Soviet  Union  was  obvi- 
ously reevaluating  its  position.  This 
was  made  clear  when  the  Soviet  airlift 
of  military  supplies  to  Angola  ceased  on 
December  9.  There  were  then  approxi- 
mately 4,000  Cubans  in  Angola. 

At  this  point,  it  Is  also  clear  that  the 
administration  had  no  .suitable  plan, 
supported  by  the  public  and  accepted  by 
Congress,  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
military  situation  In  Angola  through 
open  assistance  on  an  expanding  scale. 

The  administration  wajs  shortsighted 
in  preparing  only  for  a  program  of 
limited  Government  assistance,  helpful 
in     the    brushfire    beginnings    of    the 


Angola  conflict,  but  Ineffective  as  the 
conflict  escalated  to  conventional  war. 

The  Tunney  amendment  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  December  19  and  the  So- 
viets, who  can  read  Just  as  well  as  any- 
one, drew  the  inevitable  conclusion  about 
American  resolve.  Within  6  days,  the  air- 
lift resumed  and  Soviet  and  Cuban  de- 
liveries of  men  and  equipment  to  Angola 
promptly  escalated.  Within  1  month, 
there  were  over  12,000  Cubans  In  Angola. 

On  December  23rd,  the  South  Africans, 
feeling  undercut  by  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment, announced  their  intention  to  dis- 
engage their  troops  with  the  Cubans  to 
withdi-aw  to  the  Namlbi.i  border.  The 
withdrawal  was  completed  January  12. 

The  disa.^trous  effects  of  the  Senate 
action  can  be  seen  from  another  aspect. 
If  it  had  not  acted,  the  $28  million  the 
administration  was  seeking  in  December 
would  have  been  adequate  to  maintain 
temporarily  the  military  balance  and 
proved  to  the  Soviets  that  we  were  deadly 
serious  about  opposing  their  power  grab 
in  AnE;ola.  But  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
e.  :"alation  following  the  Senate  vote, 
and  cle.irly  triggered  by  it,  would  have 
reeuired  a  response  in  January — when 
the  Congress  reconvened — in  the  neigh- 
borhood oi  $150  million.  The  result  was 
clear.  We  failed  to  respond  when  we 
should  have.  And  had  we  reversed  our- 
selves in  January,  and  decided  to  grant 
further  assistance  to  the  UNITA-FNLA 
forces,  it  would  have  required  a  sixfold 
increa.?e  in  our  effort  to  match  what  the 
Soviets  had  done  in  the  interim. 

The  United  States  would  have  been 
forced  to  reckon  with  an  even  more  dis- 
turbing question  regarding  specific  kinds 
of  assistance  needed.  The  UNITA-FNLA 
forces  lacked  the  trained  soldiers  and 
technicians  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
types  of  sophisticated  weapons  operated 
and  maintained  for  Uie  MPLA  by  the 
Cubans,  Czechs,  Algerians,  and  Soviets. 
There  wr.s  no  such  plan  with  public  sup- 
port. 

But  Americans  overwhelmingly  agree 
with  tlie  President  and  the  Congress  that 
no  U.S.  military  or  civilians  be  sent  to 
Angola,  other  African  nations,  or  other 
areas.  Perhaps  South  Africa,  or  other 
nations,  could  have  responded  to  the 
need  for  technicians  and  trained  soldiers 
required  to  maintain  a  military  ')alance 
in  Angola.  However,  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  Angola's  neighbor  to  the  south, 
there  would  have  been  wild  cries  of  "no" 
in  the  United  States — because  of  apart- 
heid, not  because  of  the  politics  of  the 
Angola  problem. 

The  Tunney  amendment  has  present- 
ed the  United  States  with  tougher  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  rather  than  pro- 
viding any  solution.  Thout.h  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  showed  another  dis- 
play of  congressional  clout.  It  totally  dis- 
regarded the  principles  v,c  had  already 
enunci"  ted — that  African  nations  and  all 
nations  have  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  destiny,  free  from  foreign  interven- 
tion, and  that  wc  oliall  resist  Soviet  mill- 
taiT  expansion.  In  fact,  the  Tunney 
amendment  encouraged  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  to  put  a  match  to  a  racial  con- 
flageration  in  Southern  .Africa  and  deny 


to  African  states  the  right  to  be  truly 
sovereign  and  independent 

Now  the  two  other  parties  of  Angola, 
the  UNTTA,  and  FNLA,  have  learned 
that  cooperation  with  a  powerful  repub- 
lic celebrating  Its  200th  anniversary  of 
freedom,  means  nothing  if  that  nation 
is  dazed  by  indecision  and  a  lack  of  re- 
solve. For  those  Angolans  trying  to  pro- 
tect their  freedoms,  establish  a  constitu- 
tional government  and  free  elections,  It 
has  been  a  tragic  and  costly  experience. 
Our  friends  in  Africa  would  be  justified 
in  equating  200  years  of  freedom  with 
old  age  and  indecision. 

But  the  impact  of  our  action  goes  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  Angola.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  end  of  the  conventional  fight- 
ing in  Angola  signals  the  beginning  of 
fighting  elsewhere  in  southern  Africa. 
Opportunities  for  Cuban,  Soviet,  and 
MPLA  intervention  and  aggression 
abound  in  every  direction.  Its  neighbors 
in  this  region  of  Africa  particularly  Zaire 
and  Zambia,  have  been  watching  closely 
the  implanting  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Angola  by  military  forces  and 
equipment  from  two  other  continents. 
With  90  and  70  percent,  respectively,  of 
their  foreign  exchange  coming  from  cop- 
per exports  shipped  on  the  Penguela  rail- 
road through  Angola,  Zambia  and  Zaire 
are  already  being  forced  into  accommo- 
dation to  avoid  either  economic  sabo- 
tage or  outright  military  confrontation. 

The  MPLA  has  also  given  notice  that  It 
Intends  to  expand  its  revolutiona;ry  In- 
fluence to  other  African  nations.  It  has 
expressed  militant  support  for  national 
liberation  movements  in  Namibia  and 
Rhodesia,  and  under  the  guise  of  racial 
liberation  will  certairJy  not  hesitate  to 
assist  these  movements  militarily,  and  to 
exploit  racial  conflicts  elsewhere  In 
Africa.  Obviously,  coalescence  of  the 
movements  of  political  revolution  and 
racial  liberation  would  seriously  compli- 
cate the  formation  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  nations  Involved. 

As  the  troubled  nations  of  Africa  look 
to  us  for  leadership,  they  see  only  a 
question  mark.  They  doubt  whether  the 
threat  of  further  Soviet  political  and 
military  expansionism  in  southern 
Africa  is  slgiilflcant  in  America's  global 
foreign  policy.  They  must  also  doubt 
whether  the  United  States  will  once 
again  enunciate  a  unifled  policy  of  re- 
sponding forcefully  to  Soviet  military 
threats;  whether  the  United  States  will 
be  capable  of  flrm.  decisive  action  In 
some  future  Angola,  and  whether  we  will 
have  tlie  will  to  commit  ourselves  to 
match  the  Soviet  challenge  no  matter 
how  much  the  Soviets  might  escalate 
their  aggression.  We  are  already  receiv- 
ing signals  that  other  African  states  are 
beginning  to  adjust  their  policies  to  the 
realities  of  Soviet  power  and  American 
weakness. 

Although  these  questions  have  been 
raised  in  the  context  of  a  remote  third 
world  nation,  tliey  urgently  demand}  our 
attention  because  Angola  represents  an 
ominous  milestone  in  the  relatkOB  be- 
tween the  world's  two  most  powerful 
nations. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  strong  and  fii'm 
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UJS.  foreign  poller  la  dear.  If  tbe  world 
is  going  to  avoid  &  race  war  la  •oatbem 
Africa  tliat  ceidd  9ccad  t»  SMtfh  Aaer- 
ica  and  daowhwe,  UJ3.  kadenlilp  li  ab- 
.'^olutely  essential  to  ccntlmwd  peace  In 
the  world. 

As  the  Soviets  are  relentlessly  threat- 
ening further  Intervention  and  aggres- 
sion in  southern  Africa,  we  must  qnlckljr 
move  to  a  debate  and  the  creatloD.  of  our 
national  policy  in  Africa.  As  we  begin, 
we  must  change  our  current  decision- 
making process.  Congressional  vetoes  of 
administration  foreign  policy  are  devas- 
tating and  must  be  avoided,  liwy 
immobilise  this  great  countiT  and  pre- 
vent us  from  moving  guicldy  and  de- 
cisively. If  this  declslonmaUng  process 
continues,  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  Its  security  will  inevitably  Increase. 
The  rest  of  the  woirld  must  be  confident 
that  when  the  President  speaks,  he  has 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  DMted 
States. 

It  is  evident  to  most  citizerK  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  sitting  as  two 
committees,  totaling  534  Members,  do 
not  have  the  capability,  knowledge,  time. 
or  structure  to  participate  in  day-to-day 
decisions — implonenting  foreign  policy. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  likewise 
evident  that  the  people  want  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  prerogative  and  re- 
.sponsibilities  to  participate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  broad  foreign  policy,  partlctilarly 
where  it  could  involve  our  military  forces, 
our  civilians,  or  our  military  weapons. 

Though  Congress  should  limit  its  In- 
volvement in  foreign  ptdicy  to  broad  Is- 
sues, the  administration  should  also  real- 
ize that,  at  least  for  the  present,  foreign 
pohcy  is  not  its  private  domain,  and  that 
it  must  take  the  initiative  with  IGembers 
of  Congress,  declslomnak«9,  and  the 
American  public  to  develop  an  African 
policy  that  has  broad  support  from  the 
American  pec^e. 

A  strong  American  policy  to  match  or 
e.xceed  Soviet  military  and  political  will, 
requires  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  support  of  Congress  and 
tlie  American  people;  and  will  most  cer- 
tainly require  the  President  Immediate- 
ly going  forcefully  and  candl<£ly  to  the 
Congress  and  the  -American  people  for 
support. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  sought  "more 
constructive  relationships"  with  Rnssla 
through  various  means  including  trade 
and  detente,  but  we  simultaneously  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  containment  of  Russia, 
«hirh,  though  sometimes  Inadeqiiate,  has 
well  sen-ed  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

There  are  no  compelling  reasons  to 
abandon  or  relax  our  commitment  to  re- 
sin Soviet  expansion;  in  fact.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  do  the  opposite  by  re- 
affirming nnd  strengthening  our  commit- 
ment. 

In  recent  i  ears,  tlie  Soviets  have  grad- 
uated from  a  regional  to  a  woddwlde 
^uper  military  power.  Soviet  diplomacy 
and  military  presence  has  been  «»vr^^«<V>d 
mto  the  Middle  East,  the  Indian  Ooeaa, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  NaUons  far  fiom  Rus- 
•'■:a,  including  the  United   States,  are 


wIthlniRBnce  of  its  tactical  as  wen  as  Its 
stratecie  weapons. 

It  makes  HtUe  sense  to  oppose  Russbm 
expMisicm  far  from  tbe  Utalted  States 
in  Karaa,  the  Far  Bast.  Oe  BOdeast. 
and  Easton  Bnrope.  and  have  no  pidfcy 
for  Russian  eoDtainment  in  Angcte  and 
Africa — -mMtHi  are  doser  to  the  lAilted 
States.  Tbe  reasons  for  su(^  a  poUcy  are 
not  merely  geograpMc,  but  have  to  do 
wKh  MecAogy,  political  and  defense  needs 
and  our  eiediUlity  as  a  nation. 

We  are  Mind  If  we  do  not  see  the  in- 
creasing Soviet  military  threat  to  the 
free  world.  We  are  naive  If  the  United 
States  and  the  other  free  nations  do  not 
take  heed  to  Increase  their  military 
power  aectvdingly. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  be  the 
wmrld's  policeman,  nor  do  we  want  the 
Soviets,  tbe  Cubans,  and  others  to  be  the 
worlds'  outlaws  acttag  witti  bnponlty  be- 
cause they  know  we  lack  the  win  to  resist. 

If  there  is  to  be  maintained  a  sem- 
blance of  w(H-ld  order  and  military  sta- 
bili^,  the  n^  of  the  United  States  is 
dear— we  must  be  the  leader  of  the  free 
wcwld — simply  because  there  is  no  other 
country  with  the  capability  or  the  will. 

The  prime  reason  the  Founding 
Fathers  formed  a  new  government  to  re- 
place the  federation  was  to  create  a 
union  strong  enough  to  survive  in  a  hos- 
tile worid.  We  have  survived  because  we 
recognized  that  the  foundation  of  a 
soond  fc»eign  policy,  designed  to  protect 
our  interests  to  help  bring  peace,  must 
be  a  national  strength;  and  the  key- 
stone <rf  that  policy  must  be  ttie  willing- 
ness to  use  our  strength  when  required 
by  provocative  fmeign  actions. 

The  successful  application  of  that  pol- 
icy rests  on  a  fine  balance  between  the 
power  ot  tbe  President  and  the  respansi- 
bOlties  of  the  Cwigress,  and  It  is  In  this 
area  that  our  current  dUemma  Mes.  A 
lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
beiween  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  has  denied  us  ttie  flexibility 
necessary  for  effective  application  of 
foreign  poMcy. 

Surely  the  last  few  decades  have  dem- 
onstrated the  infinite  variety  of  Inter- 
national devdqmients  which  may  arise 
to  test  a  nation's  foreign  pcrficy.  Prom 
the  cold  war  of  the  1950's  to  the  real 
vrar  of  the  IMO's.  the  shooting  down  of 
an  American  U-2  aizxiraft  over  Russia, 
the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Puetilo  by 
North  Kate&,  the  naval  quarantine  of 
Cuba,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Mayaguez: 
ThBSA  and  countless  other  international 
"crises"  demanded  of  us  flrm  and  im- 
mediate response. 

We  survived  these  crises  because  our 
foreign  jxAcy  was  flexible  enough  to 
dictate  the  proper  response,  whether 
that  consisted  of  a  diplomatic  i;Ht)test. 
covert  involvement,  a  small  strike  force 
of  Marines,  the  naval  blockade  of  an 
Island  nation,  or  the  massive  commit- 
ment of  American  forces.  Our  actions 
were  more  suecessful  in  some  cases  thaTi 
othen,  but  In  none  <rf  these  Incidents 
were  our  hands  tied,  as  they  are  today 
in  Africa,  by  the  total  absence  of  a  for- 
eign policy. 


The  challenge  before  us  now  is  to 
fashion  a  foreign  policy  which  reaffirms 
our  commitment  t»  resist  Communist 
aggression,  and  responds  to  the  Imme- 
diate ttareai  of  furtlker  aggression  in 
Africa  tiirougA}  an  "African  doctrine" 
stating  clearly  and  firmly  our  interests 
In  this  continent. 

Those  intezeets  must  be  prectbelv 
spelled  out;  they  are  not  coksittl  or 
exploitative;  they  are  not  related  to  a 
desire  to  interfere  in  purely  internal 
affairs  of  any  nation;  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  f  orment  revolution  or  racial 
hatred;  and  they  should  include  a  dear 
statement  of  oppoelticHi  to  apartheid 
and  to  any  acts  of  foreign  aggreasien. 
Such  a  policy  cannot  rely  sol^  on  the 
pi-omise  of  detente  to  resolve  Interna- 
tional conflicts,  for  detente  has  tailed 
us  in  Ang(^.  Neither  can  wc  depend  on 
the  power  of  Presidential  dedarations 
or  warnings,  or  "shuttle  diplomacy"  for 
these  actions,  unsupported  by  Congress, 
also  have  proved  ineffective.  Nor  can  we 
rely  unnecessarily  on  the  power  of  trade 
arrangements,  economic  aid.  or  economic 
sanctions  to  shape  International  develop- 
ments, for  such  actimis  often  adverselj- 
affect  our  own  economy  and  often  give 
new  determination  to  those  who  are  the 
target  of  such  actions. 

As  President  llieodore  Roose\'dt  ad- 
vised so  succinctly,  we  must  "walk  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick."  Our  foreign  pc^lcy 
must  face  up  to  the  imfortunate  but  bi- 
escapable  truth  that  some  conflicts  win 
be  resolved  militarily,  that  the  protec- 
tion of  our  interests  in  Africa  may  re- 
quire the  open  commitment  of  military 
resources  including  naval  blockades  and 
military  equijMnent,  but  not  American 
military  or  civilian  personnel.  This  pol- 
icy must  have  flexibility  and  scale  and  in- 
clude an  unequivocal  assurance  to 
match  Soviet  support  bullet  for  buDet. 
Because  we  are  not  ivepared  to  com- 
mit Anaertcan  forces,  military  or  civilian, 
to  the  conflicts  in  Africa,  we  must  de- 
mand sacrifices  of  our  African  friends 
and  the  free  nations  of  Europe.  Althougli 
the  United  States  is  the  leader  of  Uie 
free  world,  we  cannot  stand  alone  in  its 
defense. 

Americans  know  better  than  anyone 
that  "freedom  isn't  free,  you  gotta  pay  a 
price,  you  gotta  sacrifice,  to  keep  our 
liberty." 

The  challenge  of  formulating  an  "Afri- 
can doctrine"  such  as  I  have  outlined  will 
be  an  awesome  task.  However,  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  firm  assertion  by  the 
President  the  task  will  be  achieved.  Then, 
we  can  once  again  ask  other  nations,  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  to  place  their  faith 
and  trust  in  us.  We  can  once  again  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  in  global  af- 
fairs with  confidence  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  suggest  tlie  absence  oi 
a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pn.L) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

•Rie  second  assistant  leglslathe  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k  miani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TECHNICAL 
AND  CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  correction.s  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  2578.  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  to  agricultural 
producers  who  suffer  losses  as  the  re- 
sult of  having  their  agricultural  com- 
modities or  livestock  quarantined  or  con- 
demned because  such  commodities  or 
bvestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public- 
health. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  ihe 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  :e- 
sume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  8617,  wiiich  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  8617)  to  restore  to  Federal 
clvUiaii  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens.  In  the  political  procesaes  or  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 
proper political  solicitations,  itiid  for  otiier 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T!ic 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  No.  1409. 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  tlie 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  6.  .strike  out  "or". 

On  page  7.  iiriC  8.  strike  out  tlie  period  ar.<I 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  a. id    or  ". 

On  page  7.  hetween  lines  8  und  9,  insert 
thj  following: 

"(4)i.\)  at  any  tmie,  if  5UCli  employee,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  has  auch 
contact  with  the  public  as  to  ijecome  a  pub- 
lic figure  Idetitified  wltli  the  formiilation, 
prescription,  implementation,  or  interpreta- 
tion of  any  policy  of  the  Goverumejit.  or  !-s 
an  employee  of  tiie  Department  oi  Just  ice, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  tlie  National  Secvinty 
Agency,  or  the  Defense  Iiueliigetice  Agency. 
except  that  such  employee  may  voluntarily 
make  a  political  contribution  of  money  to  a 
candidate  for  elective  office  In  aocordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  7324  of  this 
title. 

"iB)  The  provision.?  of  subparagraph  lA) 
of  this  paragraph  do  not  apply  to  any  officer 
or  employee  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  conseiit  of  tlie 
Senate.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  is  limited 


to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNc)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
tMr.  McGez). 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  my- 
self whatever  time  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  No. 
1409,  deals  with  a  two-pronged  problem: 
Fiist,  how  to  make  clear  in  the  public's 
mind  that  Federal  employees  are  polit- 
ically neutral  in  carrying  out  their  Gov- 
ernment duties,  and  second,  how  to  keep 
the  civil  service  impartial  and  nonparti- 
san. 

Also,  in  this  amendment,  I  have  sug- 
guested  an  exemption  for  those  persons 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  governmental  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  for  any  President,  what- 
ever party  he  belongs  to,  must  have  high 
level  officials  who  are  in  a  position  to  de- 
tend  the  policies  of  his  administration. 
Since  such  per.sons  may  be  fairly  said 
to  be  "on  duty'  virtually  all  of  the  time, 
ivnd  since  their  defense  of  administration 
policies  will  inevitably  drift  into  what 
might  be  termed  "political  activity,"  this 
c.-vPmi'tion  Ls  entirely  appropriate. 

Wiihout  such  an  exemption  th?y,  and 
the  President,  would  be  hamstrung  in 
attempting  to  defend  the  administra- 
tions policies.  And  without  a  dialog 
between  an  administration  and  its  critics 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  would 
be  much  tlie  poorer. 

With  regard  to  keeping  the  Federal 
civil  service  politically  impartial  in  carry- 
ing out  Hie  Government's  business,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  Hatch  Act, 
has  repeatedly  expressed  its  deep  con- 
cern over  the  public's  perception  of  the 
civil  service  and  the  career  Federal  em- 
ployee. Chairman  Robert  Hampton  told 
the  Senate  Committee: 

When  the  public  sees  a  Federal  employee 
who  is  prominently  Identified  with  partisan 
politics,  and  is  at  the  same  time  chsui^ed 
with  responslbllty  for  the  impartial  non- 
pariisan  execution  of  public  duties,  it  will 
inevitably  have  doubts  about  that  employees 
impartiality. 

.Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  particular 
employee  is  involved  with  administering  a 
j-ederal  program  In  some  remote  part  of  the 
country  out.side  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
To  the  members  of  the  public  in  that  locality, 
that  particular  employee  Is  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  employee  actively 
campaigns  for  a  candidate  who  advocates 
major  changes  in  the  programs  Involved. 
What  is  the  public's  perception  of  the  way 
•hat  employee  i.s  administering  his  part  of 
the  program?  Can  the  public  have  confidence 
tha.,  the  program  is  being  administered  for 
iheir  benefit  consi^^tent,  with  the  will  of 
Congress  who  provided  for  the  program  in 
!.he  first  place? 

If  the  general  counsel  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  were  known  to  be  an 
active  campaigner  and  fimdraiser  for  a 
political  party,  who  would  believe  his  re- 
port as  to  lliat  party's  abuse  of  the  merit 
system? 

What  would  be  the  public  reaction  to 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  agent  who 
investigates  tax  fraud,  and  in  the  same 


community  solicits  campaign  funds  so 
he  or  a  friend  can  run  for  office? 

The  QHnmlssloner  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee,  stated: 

I  think  the  American  people  would  quickly 
l06e  confideuce  in  t^e  Integrity  of  an  intemail 
revenue  system  which  permitted  Its  em- 
ployees to  be  avid  political  partisans  one  day 
and  expect  them  to  be  perceived  the  next 
as  wholly  nonpartisan  by  both  political 
friends  and  foes. 

Or  consider  an  individual — John  Q. 
Public — who  is  being  audited  by  the  IRS 
and  knows  that  the  IRS  agent  c(»duct- 
ing  the  audit  is  the  campaign  manager 
for  a  particular  candidate.  Even  if  John 
Q.  Public  really  prefers  the  other  candi- 
date, he  will  think  twice  before  cam- 
paigning for  him.  In  fact,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  inclined  to  work  for  the  candi- 
date favored  by  the  IRS  employee  in 
hopes  that  his  political  activity  would 
affect  tlie  results  of  the  audit. 

Or  consider  a  census  employee  who 
rtms  for  political  office  in  a  geographical 
area  for  which  he  has  responsibility. 
Where  does  the  employee  stop  and  the 
politician  begin?  How  do  you  continue 
to  convmce  the  public  that  their  re- 
sponses to  census  questionnaires  are  held 
in  the  strictest  confidence  when  the 
enumerator  or  another  census  employee 
is  actively  involved  in  partisan  political 
activity  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  re- 
spondent? 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  caa- 
vinced  tliat  some  restriction  on  the  abil- 
ity of  public  employees  to  identify  them- 
selves prominently  with  partisan  politi- 
cal party  success  is  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive merit  system.  I  agree. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  this  amend- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  prohibit  Federal 
employees  who  are  prominently  identi- 
fied in  the  public's  eye  with  the  detenni- 
nation  or  execution  of  governmental  pol- 
icy from  taking  part  in  political  activity 
at  any  time,  whether  on  duty  or  not.  Em- 
ployees intended  to  be  covered  by  this 
amendment  are,  besides  Internal  Reve- 
nue personnel,  such  employees  as  the 
Federal  Prosecutor  handling  fraud  cases; 
the  farm  agent  distributing  cash  assis- 
tance; the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion employees  approving  or  rejecting  a 
loan;  and  the  contracting  officer  and  the 
gi'ant  officer  who  make  day-to-day  de- 
cisions. 

Federal  law  enforcement  and  investi- 
gative agencies  would  also  be  included, 
because  their  employees  should  definitely 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  political  influence. 
H.R.  8617  would  authorize  and  Invite  the 
politicizing  of  the  Justice  Department, 
the  FBI,  and  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices 
as  weU  as  the  CIA,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  My  amendment  is  designed  to  do 
just  the  opposite — to  restrict  employees 
of  these  and  similar  agencies  from  par- 
ticipation in  political  activity  at  any  time 
whether  on  duty  or  not. 

Its  adoption  would  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  impartial,  nonpartisan 
integrity  of  the  system  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Representative  Elizabeth  Holtzman 
ha.s  emphasized: 
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If  tliere  ta  one  lesson  we  alievld  have 
learned  from  Watergate,  It  to  tkat  we  mast 
striT*  M>  nduce,  ntbar  than  tatnmm,  politi- 
cal inauettM  in  ttM  IMena  !•»  «MtDMaaMnt 
and  in^MfiUgattr*  ■gftnrtai.  Tkto  MU  (HJR. 
8617)  vould,  Irut^ari.  authocias  and  insiU 
the  politicizing  of  the  Justice  DflpartotMDt, 
FBI,  U.S.  AttarBejx*  omces.  and  msemal 
Revenue  Service,  as  well  as  tbe  CIA,  mrttonal 
Security  Agency  and  Defense  IsteOIgeace 
.\t:enc7. 

She  posed  the  hypothetical  situation  of 
a  U.S.  attorney  or  a  district  (Sxector  of 
Intei-nal  Revenue  idedged  to  a  particu- 
lar candidate,  and  asked  how  fn'M'M^e 
the  enforcement  of  the  appropdate 
statute  against  their  favored  candMate 
would  be. 

Equally  as  deleterloiis  as  favoritism  to 
a  particular  i>artisan  candidate  is  the 
possibility  for  discriminatory  enforce- 
ment against  other  candidates  or  their 
supporters.  Such  discrimination  could  be 
motivated  by  distaste  for  a  candidate's 
philosophy,  or  from  pei-soo^  political 
ambition.  Repeal  of  the  Hatch  Aet's  pro- 
hibitions against  partisan  activity  would, 
for  instance,  allow  a  U.S.  attorney  with 
political  ambitions  to  enforce  the  crim- 
inal provisions  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  against  an  Incumbent 
Senator  or  Representative  or  other  i»o- 
tential  opponent,  and  then  run  for  tliat 
same  office  himself  as  a  vindicator  of 
"campaign  refcwm"  laws. 

Here  are  stin  more  fllnstrations  of  po- 
tential proUem  cases: 

An  PKI  agent  is  assigned  to  investi- 
gate alleged  illegal  activities  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  he  was  actively  inrotred. 
Must  he  remove  himself  from  the  case? 
If  so.  can  the  Government  afford  the 
expense  and  Wgh  level  of  CHiproductiv- 
ity  as  a  result  of  tliousands  of  Federal 
employees  removing  thems^tres  from 
sensitive  positions,  because  of  potential 
conflicts  of  inteiest?  It  is  unlftely  that 
an  FBI  agent  who  Ls  the  chief  fundraiser 
for  a  partisan  political  party  wotdd  ctm- 
tinue  to  be  vievred  by  the  puMic  as  an 
impartial,  objective  enforcer  of  onr 
criminal  code. 

A  nonpartisan  city  manager,  who  also 
happms  to  control  the  purse  strtngs  for 
Federal  grant  fands,  is  urged  to  siqiport 
a  candidate  for  oOux.  If  he  sheets  the 
wrong  candidiate.  his  city  wS  suffer. 
He  cannot  afford  to  guess  wrong.  Tbe 
real  loser  in  this  situation  and  similar 
ones  is  the  pubiic. 

Tlie  list  couM  go  on  endlessly.  My 
fimendment.  if  adopted,  woofd  prevent 
such  cases  from  arising,  becanse  none  of 
the  Federal  employees  involved  would 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  partisan 
)x)litical  activity  at  any  time,  whether 
on  duty  or  not.  Buch  politiclcing  by  such 
employees  is  now  prohibited,  and  my 
amendment  would  continue  the  pn^i- 
bition  in  order  to  keep  the  FMeral  civil 
.<vrvice  impartial  and  nonpartisan.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Hoer. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
object  to  my  colleague's  proposed 
amendment,  amendment  No.  140*,  for 
veiT  basic  reasons  contained  hi  the 
ovUinal  bill. 


I  appredate  fbe  potnt  that  Senator 
FoNG  is  malting  as  he  seds  to  eaEempt 
from  the  pterrtaSmm  of  the  propuaed  bill 
soBxt  of  fh^  sensNlw  agencies  of  Oor- 
emment,  but  their  seuamTHy  b  already 
rigfdlr  protected  and  giraiahteed.  Any 
violation,  any  distortion,  any  demeaning 
actfvlty  on  the  part  of  any  employee  is 
a  serious  offense  even  now,  and  Vtois  bill 
does  not  touch  any  of  those  severelj-  re- 
strictive guidelines  and  penalties  for 
vioiatiBOc. 

What  tbe  bill  does  is  guarantee  to  anj- 
Federal  employee,  whatever  he  is  doing. 
Vktft  right  to  participate  in  the  main- 
streaaa  of  American  political  activity  as 
a  citiaen.  If  there  were  a  CIA  employee, 
a  Justice  Department  employee,  or  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  employee  who 
sought  to  utilize  sensitive  information 
because  he  was  running  for  county  clerk, 
the  law  as  it  exists  wmdd  prosecute  him. 

It  is  knpertant  that  we  noit  let  the 
sensitivity  of  those  agencies  spill  over 
into  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the  blanket 
legislation  proposed  here  tn  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  We  ought  to  be  re- 
minded that  theie  are  several  thousands 
of  secretaries,  clerks,  and  jubt  plain  citi- 
zens in  every  oaoe  of  those  agencies  of 
the  Go\-enunent.  and  they  should  not  he 
penalized  as  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  |>e&aii2e  them. 

Ihis  amendment  is  o\'er  bioad  and. 
in  some  ways,  as  vague  as  the  Hatch  Act. 
Its  iatoat  is  to  deny  emidoyees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  Central  Intelligettce 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency. 
or  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  poUtical  pi-oc- 
esses.  But  it  does  so  by  simply  stating 
that  they  cannot  engage  in  political  ac- 
tfvlty at  an. 

The  bUl  itself  permits  all  political  ac- 
tivity except  that  si)eclfically  restricted 
by  language.  Presumably,  these  employ- 
ees, ttien,  would  be  denied  the  right  to 
take  part  in  nonpartisan  activity,  even. 
That  is  a  right  they  have  no<w. 

This  restriction  afeo  would  run  to  an 
employee  if  he  has  surfi  contact  with  the 
public  as  to  become  a  public  figure  identi- 
fied with  tiie  fomndatton,  prescription, 
implementation,  or  interpretation  of  any 
poHcy  of  the  Government. 

That  is  most  arbitiary  and  most  vague. 
Wlto  is  a  public  figure?  Who  is  to  de- 
cide that,  tbe  TV  networks,  the  local 
newspaper,  the  employee  himself,  or  his 
boss?  The  amendment  does  not  say. 

The  ctxnmittee  did  not  differentiate 
among  different  groqis  of  «nployees,  be- 
cause there  are  other  provisions  ct  law 
which  guaa-d,  for  instance,  against  their 
disclosiing  classified  or  confidential  in- 
formation, such  as  a  taxpa>er's  return 
might  contain. 

It  imist  be  i-nnembered  that  this 
amendment  was  another  one  of  those 
tfctat  was  weighed  and  received  considera- 
tion in  the  committee,  and  tiie  vote  was 
eiklier  •  to  2  or  7  to  2.  whatever  the 
division  was,  against  it.  After  weigliing 
all  the  aspects  of  the  amendment  veiT 
carefully',  and  they  were  veiy  thought- 
fully presented  by  Senator  Fonc.  it  was 


decided  that  there  were  no  new  risks  in- 
troduced in  axtr  way  bj  the  MB.  It  was 
decided  tn  &ict  that  his  proposed  amend- 
ment would  BctnaSy  xemore  some  cf 
the  partidpatlan.  sach  as  in  zionpartisaii 
elections,  Iteit  members  of  those  agen- 
cies of  the  Governuient  even  now  enjo^-. 

We  see  no  conflict  and  no  i^A  in  per- 
mitting them  to  be  ordinary  citizens  off 
the  job  and  off  the  iiremises,  so  long  as 
the  same  heavy  guardianship  of  sensi- 
tive mattei's  exists. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  the  case,  even 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  a  result  my 
recommendation  would  be  that  ihe  Sen- 
ate vote  "no"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Bifr.  President,  althougli 
the  bill  before  us  does  have  a  prohibition 
against  coercion  and  against  an  em- 
ployee using  wliatem-  Icnowledge  he 
may  gain  from  his  employment  against 
another,  nevertheless  here  we  have  sit- 
uations in  which  subtle  influences  creep 
in  just  because  a  man  is  in  a  very  sensi- 
tive position  and  persuade  him,  from  the 
staiu^Xdnt  of  what  he  is  doing,  so  that 
this  man  who  is  checking  iiim  and  in- 
vestigating him  may  be  more  lenient  to- 
ward him,  to  believe  that  he  should  do 
things  that  would  put  him  in  favor  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  man  who  is  auditing  him. 

For  instance,  if  a  city  manager  is  ask- 
ing for  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  his  city,  and  he  knows  that 
this  Federal  employee  is  campaigning 
for  candidate  A.  win  he  dafc  vote  for 
candidate  B?  Because  if  he  does  vote  for 
candidate  B,  this  Federal  employee  mav 
not  give  him  the  grant  he  is  asking  for, 
may  not  give  him  the  amount  he  wants, 
or  may  delay  his  grant.  So  it  put£  him 
in  a  very  precarious  position. 

A  taxpayer  xxxas  iiave  his  tax  retiunns 
audited.  Tlie  auditor,  he  knows,  is  ac- 
tive in  the  camimign  of  candidate  X.  Can 
a  man  whose  returns  are  being  audited 
work  for  the  campaign  of  some  c£mdi- 
date  runmng  against  candidate  X?  The 
situatrao  is  one  in  which  the  man  who  is 
on  the  other  side  of  tiie  table  from  the 
Federal  employee,  because  of  his  active 
participaticm  in  poUtics  for  one  candi- 
date or  the  other  or  one  party  or  the 
other,  is  inclined  to  do  wliat  tliat  man 
is  doing. 

We  are  tr>-ing.  by  tiiis  amendment,  to 
eliminate  this  kind  of  subtle  influence, 
this  Icind  of  pressure,  which  can  never 
be  proved  in  any  coart  of  law  or  brought 
up  as  a  case  for  investigation,  because 
it  is  always  subjective  in  the  mind  of  the 
receiver  who  is  sitting  opposite  the  Fed- 
ei"al  emjrtoyee,  and  who,  because  of  the 
actions  and  activities  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee, is  inclined  to  go  along  with  him. 
TTiis  is  the  type  of  situation  we  are  trj  - 
ing  to  do  away  with. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  necessarj'  bodies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-.k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mi".  President,  all  debate 
h.is  been  completed.  We  can  proceed  to 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tune 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mis.'^issippi  'Mr. 
Eastland^  .  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  (Mr. 
Gravel  • .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  Harti,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
"Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from^^outlr' 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern'.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  '  Mr.  Tunney  >  arc 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya*  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  >  Mr.  Hruska  • , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  McClurei  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  '  Mr. 
Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <  Mr. 
Hruska)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44. 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  59  Lcg.| 
YEAS— 44 


F  .  Jr. 


Allen 

Baiter 

Banlett 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlri 
Fannin 
Fong 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert 

Cannon 

Case 

Chvjrch 

C.ark 

Cransion 

Culver 

Durkin 

F.^gleton 

C.lrxin 


Ford 

Oarn 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClellan 

Nelson 

Pack  woo  ^ 

Pearson 

Percy 

NAYS— 4tj 

Hart,  Gary 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hiimphrey 
.  Jackson 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McGee 
Mclntvre 
Metcaif 


Proxmire 
RiblcoH 
Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 
S<-ott, 

William  L. 
.Siennis 
.Stone 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Youns 


Mondaie 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Sparkmau 

Steveiis 

.Steven.son 

Symingion 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

F.i^iland  Inouye  Stafford 

Gravel  McCluro  Tunney 

Hare,  Philip  .^.  McGovern 

Hruska  Montoya 


So  Mr.  Pong's  amendment  (No.  1409) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mx*.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMr.VDMFNT      NO.      1434 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Ford  > .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson),  amend- 
ment No.  1434,  which  tlie  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistiint  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  (jUows  : 

The  Per.ator  from  WiscotLsln  i  Mr  Net.son) 
proposes  amendment  No.   1434. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  2  through  2:?. 

On  page  8.  hue  24.  strike  out  "(b)",  and 
insert  ui  lieu  ihereol"  "(a)". 

On   page  9,   lines  3   through   5.  strike  out 

Such    leave   shall    be    In   addition   to  leave 

v.irhout   pay  of  .such  employee  under  sub- 

■-eotlon  (R)  of  this  se<?tlon.". 

^^On  page  9,   line  6.  strike  out   "(c)",  and 

insert  In  Hen  thereof  "(b)  '. 

On  page  9,  line  9.  strike  out  '  (d)',  and 
insert  lu  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  Ls  limited 
to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
•  Mr.  Nelson  •  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  ) . 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  now  the  pending 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  come 
to  order.  Senators  will  remove  themselves 
from  the  well.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
shi  is  due  tlie  courtesy  of  being  heard. 

Let  me  get  the  Senator  some  order.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  deletes  tliat  section 
of  the  bill  that  provides  statutory  leave 
for  any  Federal  employee  who  decides  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  full-time  poUti- 
cal  office.  In  other  words,  the  bill  now 
provides,  pursuant  to  the  Hathaway 
amendment  adopted  yesterday,  that 
w  hen  a  candidate  armounces  for  office  he 
must  then  take  a  leave  of  absence.  That 
means,  of  course,  he  is  off  the  job  from 
the  time  he  announces  his  candidacy, 
whether  it  be  6  months,  8  months,  12 
months,  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance, 
and  that  when  the  campaign  is  over, 
if  the  candidate  has  lost,  he  Is  then  en- 
titled as  a  matter  of  right  to  have  his  job 
back. 

This  leave  of  absence  and  guaranteed 
reemployment  represents  a  privilege  and 
right  which  employees  in  the  private  sec- 
tor do  not  have.  Tlie  bill  would  make 
Federal  employees  a  special  and  priv- 
ileged class.  It  is  bad  public  policy.  It 
ou!;ht  to  be  chminated  from  the  bill. 

If  this  section  were  deleted,  a  Federal 
employee  would  still  have  the  right  to 
announce  for  public  office,  run  for  public 
office,  use  his  own  accumulated  leave  time 
to  run  lor  public  office,  an.1  engage  in 


political  activities  off  the  job.  In  the  even- 
ing or  ou  weekends. 

Those  rights  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  amendment.  All  that  would  be  af- 
fected Is  the  right  and  the  requirement 
by  law  that  leave  be  taken  when  the 
Federal  employee  announces  for  office. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  I  as- 
sume he  wants  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ira  Shapiro  of 
niy  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  tWs 
amendment  and  the  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
agreed  time  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreed  lime  is  1  hour  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  »Mr. 
McGee  I . 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
section  7326  of  the  committee's  bill,  as 
amended  by  Senator  Hathaway,  any 
Federal  employee  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
any  elective  office  must  be  granted  leave 
without  pay  to  engage  in  activities  relat- 
ing to  his  candidacy,  if  he  requests  it. 
If  a  Federal  employee  is  seeking  a  full- 
time  elective  office,  he  shall  be  placed  on 
leave  without  pay  when  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for  office.  The  employee  would 
also  be  entitled  to  use  accrued  annual 
leave  time  to  further  his  candidacy.  If 
the  campaign  ended  in  defeat,  the  em- 
ployee would  be  guaranteed  immediate 
return  to  his  position  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  my  view,  these  leave  provisions 
grant  Federal  employees  a  right  unknown 
to  employees  In  the  private  sector  and 
take  no  account  of  the  Government's 
interest  in  continued  smooth  operation. 
This  amendment  would  eliminate  those 
parts  of  section  7326  which  permit  or  re- 
quire Federal  employees  to  take  leave 
without  pay  to  run  for  office.  The  em- 
ployees would  retain  their  right  to  use 
accrued  annual  leave  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  their  candidacy,  but  beyond 
that  they  would  have  to  nm  for  office 
in  their  spare  time  or  resign  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  run  full  time. 

Proponents  of  tliis  bill  have  repeatedlj- 
stated  that  the  legislation  is  intended  to 
restore  full  citizenship  to  Federal  em- 
ployees by  according  them  the  same 
rights  enjoyed  by  employees  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  leave  provisions  of  this 
bill  go  beyond  that  objective.  There  is  no 
class  of  employees  in  the  private  domain 
who  have  the  absolute  freedom  to  an- 
noimce  their  candidacy,  take  a  prolonged 
leave  of  absence  to  run  for  office,  and 
have  their  jobs  guaranteed  to  them  when 
they  return.  Rather,  the  fact  is  that  peo- 
ple who  run  for  office  often  make  sacri- 
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fices  and  take  risks.  Many  candidates 
must  campaign  In  the  evenings  and  on 
weekends  because  they  cannot  obtain  a 
leave  of  absence  from  their  Jobs.  Other 
candidates  decide  that  the  positions  they 
^eek  require  a  full-time  effort  and  resign 
their  jobs,  but  without  any  guaranteed 
light  of  reemployment  if  they  should 
lase.  While  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
removing  restrictions  on  Federal  em- 
ployees' opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  political  process,  that  does  not  justify 
the  creation  of  a  preferred  status  for 
Federal  employees. 

In  addition  to  boosting  the  Federal 
employee  into  preferred  status,  the  leave 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  reflect 
no  concern  for  the  continued  smooth 
operation  of  government.  Under  this  bill 
as  drafted  or  the  Hathaway  amendment, 
if  adopted,  leaves  of  absence  for  6  months 
to  a  year  or  more  would  be  mandated 
by  statute  for  those  seeking  full-time 
office  and  permitted  for  those  seeking 
part-time  office. 

Under  the  committee's  biU,  an  individ- 
ual would  be  entitled  to  a  prolonged  leave 
and  immediate  reinstatement  in  his  job 
regardless  of  the  position  held.  The  em- 
ployee would  be  entitled  to  leave  and  re- 
instatement even  if  the  agency  was  forced 
to  hire  someone  else  to  replace  him,  and 
that  replacement  proved  to  be  exception- 
ally qualified.  In  fact,  the  employee  seek- 
ing office  would  be  entitled  to  leave  and 
reinstatement  even  if  he  decided  to  run 
for  Congress  for  8  montlis  or  a  year  in 
each  of  several  consecutive  elections. 
While  easuig  the  way  for  Federal  em- 
ployees to  rmi  for  office,  tiie  legislation 
fails  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public. 

We  are  surrounded  by  evidence  that 
the  taxpaying  public  views  the  Federal 
Government  with  cynicism  and  distrust. 
II  we  retain  the  leave  provisions  presently 
in  this  bill,  we  will  be  telling  the  public 
two  things:  First,  Federal  employees  can 
eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too;  and  sec- 
ond, no  job  in  the  Federal  Government  is 
really  very  important  since  extended 
leaves  and  guaranteed  instant  reemploy- 
ment are  available  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  tire  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Ml-.  THLTRMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  5  seconds  to  get  a  staff  member 
floor  privilege? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  sec- 
ond'^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  may  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  member 
Bill  Coates  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  the 
proposal  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  The  reason  is 
very  simple  and  elementary. 

As  I  understand  his  proposed  amend- 


ment. It  would,  in  effect,  require  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  who  had  not  had  the  fore- 
sight to  marry  a  rich  wife,  or  \(^o  had 
no  Independent  business  income,  or  other 
means  of  income,  to  exercise  his  option 
on  a  leave  of  absence.  Under  oxir  present 
system,  a  businessman  can  take  as  mxich 
leave  as  he  wants  to  run  for  the  Senate, 
and  he  often  does.  If  he  is  defeated,  he 
goes  back  to  his  own  business.  A  lawyer 
can  go  back  to  his  own  firm — and  this 
body  is  heavily  populated  by  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 

I  think  one  of  the  lowest  blows  we 
could  strike  here  would  be  to  penalize  an 
ordinary  Federal  employee,  without  other 
means  of  support,  by  denying  him  a  leave 
of  absence  to  run  for  public  office  with 
the  understanding  that  if  he  were  de- 
feated, he  could  return  to  his  job. 

I  hate  to  remind  my  colleague,  but  he 
is  looking  at  someone  that  woidd  not 
have,  because  he  could  not  have,  nm 
for  the  Senate  as  a  public  employee  with- 
out a  leave  of  absence.  A  candidate 
should  have  to  pay  his  own  expenses,  but 
when  the  election  is  finished,  if  he  is  de- 
feated, he  should  be  able  to  come  back 
to  his  old  Job. 

If  one  is  not  financially  independent, 
he  would  be  penalized  by  the  Senator's 
amendment.  This  is  the  reason  his 
amendment  runs  against  the  grain  of  the 
basic  ideas  presented  in  the  proposed 
bill.  I  hope  that  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin will  weigh  that  very  carefully  be- 
cause it  penalizes  the  man  or  woman 
without  means. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  will  come 
to  order.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  the  first  time, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  had  not  been  heard, 
no  matter  what  the  commotion.  I  ap- 
preciate the  thoughtfulness  of  tlie  Chair. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  equity  for  a 
person  without  means.  For  someone  to 
have  to  depend  only  upon  his  own  cumu- 
lative leave  is  taking  what  little  reserve 
he  has  without  providing  any  adequacy 
in  terms  of  the  time  necessary  to  carry' 
out  a  meaningful  campaign. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal that  a  man  could  announce  his 
candidacy  2  years  in  advance  and,  as 
a  result,  qualify  for  it.  But  I  think  that 
is  really  posing  on  extreme. 

We  are  simply  trying  to  make  certain 
tliat  an  individual  has  to  take  a  leave 
of  absence  so  as  not  be  on  his  job  while 
contending  a  political  position. 

The  point  is  that  we  do  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  discriminated  against.  And 
there  is  more  than  just  my  own  sensi- 
tivity to  the  problem.  It  just  so  happens 
that  I  think  my  case  is  a  good  example; 
4,000  copies  of  professional  books  in  my 
library  would  not  have  gotten  me  very 
far,  under  the  circumstances.  I  had  to 
have  the  assurance  that  my  position, 
with  whatever  it  represented,  remained 
in  case  I  was  defeated.  Once  elected,  of 
course,  my  Job  terminated  immediately, 
as  it  should  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  on  my 
time  to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  TTiis  is  not  related  to 
the  argument  the  Senator  is  now  mak- 
ing, but  this  is  a  question  I  would  like 
to  pose. 

Naturally,  of  course,  if  this  bill  passes, 
it  brings  the  civil  servant  into  the  po- 
litical arena,  and  when  he  comes  into 
the  poUtical  arena,  of  course,  there  are 
no  bars  to  constitute  any  limitation 
whatsoever. 

Does  this  mean  that  a  person  who  has 
a  civil  service  job  can  buy  a  $100  ticket 
for  a  political  banquet? 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  can,  if  he  does  it  on 
his  owTi.  volimtarily.  He  cannot,  however, 
be  solicited  by  his  superior  or  his  super- 
visor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  he  be  soUcited  by 
tlie  candidate? 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  can  be  solicited  by 
anyone  off  the  premises,  with  the  ex- 
ception I  have  noted  before. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  he  be  solicited? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Off  the  premises,  off  the 
job. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  point  I  am 
making  here  is,  if  a  Senator  is  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  can  he  within  the 
propriety  of  the  law  go  up  to  a  civil 
servant  and  say,  "I  would  like  to  have 
you  buy  a  $100  ticket  to  my  banquet." 

Can  he  do  that? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Off  the  job. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  meant  by  '-olT 
the  job"? 

All  right,  in  my  house,  I  ask  him 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right.  The  same 
as  any  other  citizen.  One  goes  door  to 
door  and  does  not  know  who  is  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  does  the  Senator 
not  see,  that  may  be  so,  but  he  is  just 
not  another  citizen.  He  is  a  gentleman 
who  holds  a  job,  or  a  woman  who  holds 
a  job,  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  in  tlie 
process  of  giving  him  this  freedom  to 
seek  office — with  which  I  find  no  fault — 
whether  or  not  we  are  not  putting  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  position  that  they 
may  be  pressured  into  engaging  in  cer- 
tam  political  affairs.  Involxmtarily,  of 
course.  They  do  not  have  to  buy  the 
ticket,  but  we  know  what  happens  if  they 
do  not. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is.  are  v  e 
going  to  limit  it  too  far  in  accommodat- 
ing candidates  as  against  accommodating,' 
the  civil  sei-vant  employee? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee in  its  vote  of  7  to  2  on  that  issue 
was  that  voluntary  contributions  would 
be  permitted  as  a  matter  of  judgment, 
and  any  pressure,  even  any  subtle  pres- 
sure, would  be  prosecutable  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  i.s 
talking  about  pressure  by  his  superiors. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  aboui, 
pressure  from  a  candidate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  same  pressure  that 
would  go  on  in  any  commimity  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  carmot  now  be  done. 
Now  if  one  goes  up  to  a  civil  employee, 
the  employee  will  say,  "I  am  sorry,  I 
would  love  to  do  it  but  I  carmot  engage 
in  political  affairs.  I  am  prohibited  by  the 
Hatch  Act." 
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Mr.  McGEE.  What  would  the  Senator 
do  with  the  employee  under  the  present 
law?  Oo  up  and  say,  "I  will  fix  you.  I 
will  reduce  your  salary?" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  to  have  in  there 
that  no  candidate  can  pressure  a  civU 
senice  employee  to  buy  a  ticket.  Why  not 
put  that  in  the  law? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  see  no  objection  to  put- 
ting it  in  the  law.  I  say  to  my  coDeague: 
It  .seems  to  me  it  is  almost  implicitly 
there,  anyway.  A  Federal  employee  who 
is  subjected  to  browbeating  by  a  man 
running  for  the  Senate,  or  under  any 
other  kind  of  duress,  is  a  mature  adult 
and  is  not  about  to  be  dragooned  into 
an  action  that  he  would  not  want  to  vol- 
untarily take,  any  more  than  any  oth^r 
citizen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  in  public 
life  for  41  years  and  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  dragooning,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
The  point  is:  Is  the  possibility  and  the 
probability  in  the  statute  that  we  ar? 
now  passing  that  from  now  en  in  we  are 
going  to  affect  a  person  who  lias  a  civil 
service  job,  who  is  protected  by  the 
Hatch  Act  which  excludes  ium  from 
political  activity,  from  beini,'  pressured 
by  any  candidate  to  buy  tickets  lo  nis 
testimonial,  to  his  campaign,  or  make 
a  contribution?  From  now  on  in  they  *;i! 
be  able  to  make  a  contribution;  will  they 
not? 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  it  ifl  voluiitary.  Tho 
criminal  sanctions  section  of  the  bill  d'  - 
fines  the  consequences  of  any  kind  jf 
pressure  that  can  be  verified.  Such  pres- 
sure is  illegal  under  the  legislation  and 
can  be  penalized.  So  it  is  spelled  cut  in 
the  bill.  That  is  the  reason  we  think  the 
problem  is  adequately  covered.  The  Sen- 
ator should  look  at  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  the  implicity 
of  the  section  the  Seni  tor  speaks  of.  I  am 
familiar  with  it.  I  am  talking  about  some- 
thing different  and  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
understands  me.  I  was  hoping  that  pos- 
sibly, in  the  review  of  this  matter,  we 
would  insert  some  very  strong  language  to 
the  effect  that  these  people  shall  not  be 
solicited  by  any  candidate  for  a  contribu- 
tion for  anybody's  campaign. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  proposal  is  that  it 
sliould  be  the  decision  of  any  civil  sei-vant 
v.hether  he  wants  to  contribute,  but  he 
should  not  be  solicited. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  should  not  be  solici- 
ted. It  should  be  against  the  law. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  hope  we  can  work  out 
language  that  would  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will,  because  I  would  then  find  myself 
more  kindly  inclined  toward  the  bill. 

Mr.  PONG.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  fro.ni  Wiscor.iin  yield  me  .'-ome 
time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
six  minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  would  like  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Wyoming, 


and  then  I  have  agreed  to  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  time  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  proponent  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  makes 
the  argument  that  a  businessman  or  a 
lawyer  is  in  a  privileged  position,  to  run, 
and  that  the  Federal  employee  does  not 
have  the  same  right  as  they  do. 

But  Uie  Senator  Is  forgetting  that 
there  are  70  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  employees  who  do  not  have 
that  right.  There  is  no  way  for  everyone 
to  stand  in  exactly  the  same  position. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  the 
private  sector,  where  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  people  work  in  this  coun- 
try, there  is  no  class  of  employees  who 
have  the  right  to  go  to  the  employer 
and  say.  "I  am  going  to  take  1  year  off 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  to  exercise 
my  right  to  run  for  office.  And  if  I  am 
defeated,  I  am  coming  back  to  my  job, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  the  public 
is  going  to  carry  the  overhead." 

Under  the  leave  provision  in  the  com- 
rnittLe  bill,  a  Federal  employee  could  be 
the  chief  deputy  of  an  agency,  a  key  man 
in  that  agency.  He  would  be  allowed  to 
take  leave  to  nm  for  ofiQce.  He  would 
hav^  to  tc  replaced  for  a  year.  If 
he  lo.vt,  he  would  then  be  able  to 
come  back,  bump  the  man  who  replaced 
him.  and  immediately  reclaim  his  job. 
Then  suppose  1  year  goes  by  and  he  still 
wants  to  r;o  to  Congress.  He  would  be 
cntitL^.i  to  leave  again  and  guaranteed 
rceinplovnient  again. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  he  is  tliat  chief  man 
in  that  agency,  does  the  Senator  think 
he  las  a  little  leverage  in  his  campaign 
over  all  of  those  people  who  are  then 
under  him?  If  he  is  not  successful,  he 
comes  back.  If  he  is  successful,  he  obtains 
a  job,  whether  it  is  as  a  U.S.  Senator  or 
a  Congressman,  whatever  it  is.  Does  the 
Senator  think  he  kind  of  has  a  ready- 
made  organization  under  him  that  will 
have  to  work  for  him  and  we  are  going 
to  do  just  what  we  said  we  were  not  doing 
in  this  act  if  we  give  him  this  ab.solute 
richt? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Thefe  is  no  question 
there  vould  be  some  advantage,  but  it  is 
there,  as  soon  as  you  give  him  the  right 
to  Pin  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  If  he  can  come  back 
and  have  the  job  absolutely,  then  we  give 
him  a  much  greater  advantage,  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  NEL.SO".  That  i:i  correct. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  run  an 
agency  or  a  department  if  employees  can 
take  off  6  months  or  1  year  out  of  every 
2  years.  They  can  have  a  lot  of  money 
under  the  committee's  bill,  some  Federal 
employees  who  have  financial  resources 
of  their  own  or  parents  who  are  well 
off  could  take  a  leave,  run  for  6  months 
or  a  year,  reclaim  tlieir  guaranteed  job 
and  repefit  the  process  a  year  later  if 
they  wanted  to  run  again. 

Mr.    CHILES.    I    believe    the    Senator 


from  Wisconsin  has  put  his  finger  aa  a 
very  strong  point.  I  thought  I  was  sup- 
porting this  legislation  because  this  was 
going  to  allow  the  poor  Federal  employee 
the  same  rights  as  an  ordinary  citlxen, 
the  same  franchise  rights,  to  be  able  to 
go  out  and  express  himself  in  elections, 
and  even  be  a  candidate,  if  he  sought  to 
be  one,  to  run  for  city  commissioner  or 
to  do  other  things.  But  I  now  find  from 
what  the  Senator  is  pointing  out  that 
imder  this  amendment  he  not  only  has 
the  same  rights  but  superior  rights,  be- 
cause he  has  this  guarantee  to  come 
back  and  the  absolute  right  to  take  the 
lead. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  I  do  not 
know  anybody  else  who  favors  this.  I  am 
now  facing  a  bill  that  I  thought  was 
giving  people  ordinary  franchise  rights 
and  I  now  find  it  is  elevating ;  it  is  giving 
them  tremendous  rights.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand that  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  fostered 
upon  us  because  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  arrived  here  be- 
caase  he  had  these  rights  and  he  wants  n 
to  convey  them  to  everyone  else.  That  is  \ 
great  if  he  can  convey  them  to  everyone.  "^ 
But  I  believe  in  this  bill  he  is  only  convey- 
ing them  to  Federal  employees  and  he  is 
not  conveying  them  to  the  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  I  thought  we  were  elevating  by 
this  bill,  the  Federal  employees,  to  reach 
that  class  status. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  If  there  were  an  over- 
whelming public  interest  to  mandate  by 
statute  the  right  to  leave  a  public  job  and 
run  for  office,  why  is  there  not  an  over- 
whelming public  interest  to  mandate 
that  any  private  employee  can  go  to  the 
employer  and  have  the  same  right?  The 
taxpayer  will  be  paying  the  cost  of  the 
replacement,  the  InefHciency  and  the  dis- 
ruption. That  taxpayer  is  not  entitled  to 
that  right  himself.  He  is  Just  paying  to 
run  the  Government  and  to  repay  people 
who  take  off.  But  when  he  wants  to  take 
off  to  run  for  office,  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  tell  the  employer  he  wants  his 
job  back  and  Is  going  to  have  it  back  by 
statute  after  he  gets  defeated  in  the  next 
election. 

It  is  just  very  bad  public  policy,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  As  the  bill  came  from  the 
committee,  we  allowed  the  Federal  em- 
ployee to  take  leave  at  either  one  of  these 
two  times:  90  days  before  the  election, 
or  at  the  time  he  announced,  whichever 
is  the  later.  So  the  only  period  that  the 
employee  can  be  on  leave  would  be  90 
days,  at  the  most,  as  the  bill  came  out  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  a>k 
the  Senator  a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ninety  days  before  the 
primar"  election  and  90  days  before  the 
general  election,  right? 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  we  are  really  talking 
about  a  minlmmn  of  6  months  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  FONG.  Maybe  6  months,  yes.  But 
with  the  Hathaway  amendment,  we  elim- 
inated the  90  days,  and  provided  that  the 
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time  he  annoimces  shall  be  the  time  he 
will  go  on  leave.  So  any  time,  now.  he  can 
go  (m  leave,  as  soon  as  he  announces. 
Mr.  NEUSON.  Correct. 
Mr.  FONO.  If  he  annoimces  2  years  be- 
forehand, he  goes  on  leave  2  years  be- 
forehand, Is  that  correct,  under  the  pres- 
ent bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Hathaway  amend- 
ment provides  that  he  must  go  on  leave 
when  he  announces  his  candidacy,  and 
he  controls  when  he  announces,  so  If 
I'.e  wants  to  announce  2  years  before  the 
election  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  If  he  announces  2 
years  in  advance,  he  will  have  2  years 
of  leave. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONQ.  And  if  he  loses,  he  comes 
back  and  gets  his  Job  back. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PONG.  And  if  he  was  head  man  of 
the  agency,  he  gets  his  head  job  back 
again. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  it  is  a  civil  service  po- 
sition, yes. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  I  was  arguing 
all  day  yesterday  on  my  amendments  on 
tliat  very  point,  which  I  feel  is  a  coer- 
cion and  is  bringing  pressure  upon  the 
Federal  employees.  For  exsmiple,  in  this 
case,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  was  alluding  to  a  man  who  comes 
in  as  the  supervisor  of  the  agency,  and 
the  people  imder  him  will  be  more  or  less 
forced  to  contribute  to  his  campaigns, 
because  if  he  wins  he  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  them,  and  if  he  loses 
he  will  come  back  and  supervise  them. 
So  they  will  be  forced  to  eSve  him  some 
kind  of  contribution  without  his  asking 
for  it. 

Yesterday  I  had  several  amendments 
to  deal  with  the  fact  that  one  employee 
could  not  solicit  another  employee,  re- 
gardless of  the  superior-subordinate  re- 
lationslrip.  The  bill  as  we  now  have  it 
provides  that  a  superior  shall  not  solicit 
from  a  subordinate,  but  any  employee 
can  solicit  from  another  employee.  So 
we  will  find  that  a  person  who  runs  for 
a  Federal  ofBce  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  get  money  and  services  from 
his  fellow  employees. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  19  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  17  minutes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Did  the  Chair  say  7.  or 

n? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fom  Wisconsin  has  17  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  were  to  take  2  min- 
utes, so  we  would  each  have  17  remain- 
ing, would  the  Senator  be  interested  in 
yielding  back  the  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
plad  to  do  that  unless  the  Senator  says 
something  so  persuasive  it  requires  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  McGEE.  All  that  would  require 
\\  ould  be  a  change  of  vote. 


With  that  imderstanding,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

BIT.  NELSON.  Go  ahead,  and  then  we 
win  see  whether  I  wish  to  respond. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  myself  these  2  minutes  to  make 
the  point  that  the  effect  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  that  no  Federal 
employee  could,  in  most  cases,  afford  to 
exercise  the  option  to  run  for  some  kind 
of  public  office,  because  without  the  leg- 
islation protecting  his  job  he  would  be 
out  of  business. 

In  most  of  the  private  sector — and  we 
have  had  occasion  to  investigate  this  as 
well — ^if  an  employee  wants  to  run  for 
the  State  legislature,  for  example,  the 
company  for  which  he  works  Is  usually 
rather  interested  in  having  him  in  the 
State  legislature.  This  commonly  occurs. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  on  this 
proposal. 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  a  wise  de- 
cision. If  it  is  wise,  then  it  ought  to  be- 
come standard  to  make  sure  we  do  not 
deny  the  opportunity  of  running  for  of- 
fice to  those  who  occupy  the  lower  eche- 
lons of  Federal  service.  For  that  reason. 
I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  defeated. 

I  can  say,  from  experience,  that  what- 
ever motivation  there  may  be  to  get  you 
out  of  your  job  does  not  contribute  any- 
thing to  your  political  success.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
when  he  makes  that  land  of  argument, 
because  a  man  in  that  position  may  have 
a  malicious  motivation  in  applauding 
someone  else's  retirement  to  gain  a 
notch,  but  we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  must  have  misimder- 
stood.  What  was  the  Senator's  point? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  there  is  no  consequence  in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  an  administrator  or  super- 
visor farther  up  the  line  ^  electing  him 
to  some  office  so  that  you  can  move  up 
the  line.  That  was  the  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Oh.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator said  it  was  my  argument. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
all  the  arguments  that  have  been  made 
on  this  proposal.  I  say  that  they  are 
arguments  based  on  extreme  circum- 
stances that  do  not  occur  in  the  main- 
stream of  politics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
willing.  We  can  make  that  agreement 
flexible. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  did 
not  say  anjrthlng  very  persusisive.  so  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  the  record  show  that 
I  did  not  say  anything  very  persuasive 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  feel  the  necessity  to  respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  1434)  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson > .  On  this  question,  the 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Soiator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunnry)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hsuska), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure  • , 
and  the  Soiator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  t^Mr. 
Hruska)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  25,  as  follows : 


JRollcall  Vote  No. 

60  Leg.) 

YEAS— 67 

Abourezk 

Fong 

Morgan 

Allen 

Ford 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gam 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

Pack  wood 

Bellmoii 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Benlseu 

Gravel 

PeU 

Biden 

Griffin 

Percy 

Brock 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hart,  Oar>- 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Rlbicoff 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

HoUUigs 

Scott. 

Byrd,  Eobert  C 

.  Huddleston 

WUliamL 

Cannon 

Htunphrey 

Stennis 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

La  salt 

Stone 

Curtis 

Long 

Symington 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Domenlci 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mclutyre 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Mondale 
NATS— 25 

Young 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Miinkie 

Beall 

Jackttnn 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Javite 

Schwelker 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevens 

CranEtou 

Mathias 

Taft 

Culver 

McOee 

WUliams 

Hartke 

MetctUf 

Haskell 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Eastland  McClure  Stafford 

Hruska  McGovern  Tunney 

Inouye  Montoya 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  No.  1434 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1408 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  are  Members  here,  we  have  a  short 
amendment  that  is  now  pending  by  Sen- 
ator FoNG.  amendment  No.  1408.  We  an- 
ticipate no  delay  on  it.  so  the  Members 
might  be  able  to  adjust  their  time  ac- 
cordingly. There  are  no  more  than  10  or 
12  minutes  at  the  most,  after  which  we 
will  have  a  roUcall. 

We  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver).  Is  there  objection  to  ordering 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  point?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  fMr.  Glenn)  be  permitted  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  member  of  my  staff.  Walker  No- 
lan, be  accorded  floor  privileges  during 
consideration  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  ^o.  1408  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

0:i  page  4.  line  0.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
r.nd  ■and"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a 
perlcl. 

Oi  prtcte  4.  li'ie  10,  strike  cut  all  through 
line  r'. 

Beginning  on  page  9.  Hr.e  12.  strike  out  all 
through  page   12.  line  2.  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 
■•5  7327.  Finictions  of  the  Coniiniislon 

•It  shall  be  ihe  function  of  the  Civil  Ser*-- 
Ice  Commission  to  hear  and  decide  cafes  re- 
garding violations  of  section  7323.  7324,  and 
7325  of  this  tide.". 

On  page  12,  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "ap- 
proval of  the  Board  for  the  period  specified 
In  such  approval"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"determination  of  the  Commission". 

On  page  13.  line  7,  strike  out  "submit  to 
the  Board  and'  . 

On  page  13,  line  17.  slrlV.e  out  "file  with 
the  Board"  and  In.eert  In  lieu  thereof  "file 
with  the  Commission". 

On  page  13.  line  19,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
Insert  In  lien  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  13,  line  22.  strike  out  'Board' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Conimisslon". 

On  page  14,  line  18,  strike  out  "Board  '  and 
In.sert  In  lieu  thereof    Commi.sslon '. 

On  page  14,  line  21,  strike  out  '  B  .,\rd"  n:id 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■Commi."?sion". 

On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  out  "Board"  nrd 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  paij-e  15.  line  6,  strike  out  "upon  the 
Board,  the  Comml.ialo'i.  and"  and  Insert 
tn  lieu  thereof  "upon  the  Commission  and". 

On  page  15.  line  9,  strike  out  "Board"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  liiereof  "Commission". 

On  page  15,  li:.e  10,  strike  cut  "Board' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •Commission  '. 

On  page  15,  line  Iti,  strike  out  "Board" 
aiid  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  15.  line  18.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  15,  line  19.  strike  out  'the  Coni- 
mi.-slon  or  ". 

On  page  IS.  line  25,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  In  Il!?u  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  16.  line  1.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  In.sert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  10,  line  2.  strike  out  "Board  " 
ar.d  insert   In   lieu  thereof  "Comnil-;.slon". 

On  page  X<j.  line  6.  strike  out  "Board  " 
and  iiwer*.   In  lieu  thereof    'Commlsslo'..'^. 

On  page  l*?,  line  U,  strike  out  "Board" 
a-.id  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission"". 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  out  ''Board' 
and   insert    la   lieu  thereof  "Commi.sslon". 

On  page  16.  line  15.  strike  out  "Board  ' 
and  lasert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  16.  line  20.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert   in  I!eu  thereof    ■Comml.sslou". 


On  page  16,  line  22,  strike  out  "Board's" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission's". 
On  page   16,  line  24.  strike  out  "Board" 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commisslou". 

On  page  17,  line  1,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  17.  line  4.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  In'siert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  17,  line  6,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  17.  line  10,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

One  page  18,  line  1.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  18.  line  3,  strike  out  "Board's" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission's". 

On  page  18.  line  8,  strike  out  "Board's" 
and  inusert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission's". 

On  page  18,  line  12,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "ConinUsslon". 

On  page  18,  line  13,  strike  out  "Board's  " 
and  Insert  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "Commission's". 

On  page  18,  line  20.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  18,  line  22.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  18.  line  24,  strike  out  "Board's  " 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commission's". 

On  page  19,  line  2,  strike  out  "Board'o"' 
and  in.sert  in  Ueu  tiiereof  "Commission's"'. 

On  page  19,  line  5.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  pa^'e  19,  line  12.  strike  out  "or  the 
Board"". 

On  page  19,  line  22.  strike  out  "Board"' 
and  insert  tn  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  20,  line  3,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  ln.-<ert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  20.  line  5.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  ln.sert  in  lieu  tiiereof  "CoiunUsslon". 

Ou  page  20.  line  6.  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tiiereof  "Commission". 

On  page  20,  line  8,  strike  out  "The  Board 
shall  notify  the  Commlssiori."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  there  'The  Commission  shall  notify". 

On  page  20.  line  11,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

Ou  page  23,  between  lines  3  and  4,  strike 
out; 

"7327.  Board  on   Political   Act iv Hies  of  Fed- 
eral Employees.  " 
and  in.sert  In  Ueu  thereof: 
'•73J7.  Functions  of  the  Commission.". 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment. No.  1408,  strikes  out  of  H.R.  8617 
all  references  to  the  proposed  Board  of 
Political  Activities  of  Federal  Employees. 
It  places  back  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, where  they  now  properly  belong, 
the  functions  of  the  proposed  Board  to 
hear  and  decide  cases  on  misuse  of  ofB- 
cial  authority,  solicitation  of  political 
contributions,  and  prohibited  political 
activities.  The  Commission  presently  de- 
cides these  types  of  cases  and  has,  over 
the  years,  developed  exten.«ive  expertise 
in  thf»  area. 

The  bill  presently  provides  that  the 
t)ropo.sed  Board  v/ould  be  composed  of 
three  Federal  employees  other  than  em- 
ployees of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  they  would  be 
high  ranking  employees,  considering  tlie 
itnportanre  of  their  fiuactions  and  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Board  could  meet  any- 
v.here  in  the  United  States  to  exercise  Its 
lunctions.  yet  it  would  not  be  a  full-time 
Board.  ;,ince  it  would  only  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman. 

These  provisions  could  impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  Board,  since  the  bill  Im- 


plies tlmt  the  Board  members  would  be 
doing  their  regular  Jobs  when  the  Board 
was  not  in  session.  This  divided  function 
by  Board  members  would  serve  to  down- 
play the  important  work  they  must  do  in 
this  area.  It  would  be  simply  an  add-on 
to  another  position  and  subordinate  to 
the  needs  of  that  other  position. 

Since  the  bill  vests  in  the  Civil  Sei-v- 
ice  Commission  authority  for  investigat- 
ing reports  and  allegations  of  any  of  the 
activities  prohibited  by  the  bill,  the  log- 
ical and  efficient  agency  to  hear  and  de- 
cide these  cases  would  be  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Tliere  was  no  credible  evidence  Intro- 
duced during  the  hearings  before  either 
the  Senate  Committee  or  House  Sub- 
committee that  the  Commission's  per- 
formance of  the  responsibilities  which 
would  now  be  assumed  by  the  proposed 
Board  has  ever  been  inadequate  or  sub- 
iect  to  serious  criticism.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  new  Board. 

The  handling  of  Hatch  Act  complaints 
under  present  Civil  Service  Commission, 
procedures  presents  no  conflict. 

NO    CONFI.rrT    IN    KEEPING    rNTIRE    HATCH    ACT 
PROCEDUBE   AT  CSC 

It  has  l)een  argued  that  it  is  somehow 
miproper  or  unethical  for  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  handle  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  Hatch  Act  cases. 
I  disagree.  The  facts  of  the  matter  indi- 
cate that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  particularly  careful  to  delineate  and 
keep  separate  the  areas  of  prosecuting, 
judging,  and  the  making  of  a  final  de- 
cision by  the  Commission. 

The  General  Coimsel's  Office  of  the 
Commission  is  responsible  for  investigat- 
ing alleged  Hatch  Act  violations  and  for 
deciding  the  appropriateness  of  prosecu- 
tion. The  General  Counsel  exercises  In- 
dependent prosecutorial  discretion  In 
such  matters. 

If  it  appears  to  the  General  Counsel 
that  the  evidence  shows  a  violation  of 
the  Hatch  Act  which  warrants  prosecu- 
tion, a  letter  of  charges  is  Issued,  the 
respondent's  answer  Is  considered,  and 
the  case  may  then  be  forwarded  to  an 
Administrative  Law  Judge  for  a  hearing. 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge  sched- 
ules a  hearing,  considers  the  evidence, 
and  issues  a  recommended  decision, 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  three  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  for  a  final  de- 
cision. 

The  Com.mission  makes  Its  decision 
based  entirely  on  Uie  total  record  thus 
compiled. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
particularly  careful  to  keep  these  three 
functions  separate  so  that  not  even  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  can  arise. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
that  the  employee  should  be  removed,  the 
employee  then  has  the  option,  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  to  proceed 
to  Federal  District  Court  for  judicial  re- 
view of  the  Commission's  decision. 

JT7DICIAI.    REVIEW 

Proponents  of  this  bill  have  Indicated 
that  "existing  law  makes  no  provision  for 
judicial  review  of  the  Commission's  decl- 
.sions  regarding  Federal  employees."  This 
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statement  is  iiot  altogether  dear  anci  cor- 
rect, and  needs  to  be  clarified. 

While  the  present  Hatch  Act  does  not 
make  specific  provlsioa  for  Judldal  re- 
view, Federal  employees  may  nonetheless 
obtain  judicial  review  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Hatch  Act  decisions  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Under  5  United  States 
Code  702:  "A  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  because  of  agency  action,  or  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  agency 
action  within  the  meaning  of  a  relevant 
statute,  is  entitled  to  Judicial  review 
thereof."  and  at  section  704:  ".  .  .  final 
agency  action  for  which  there  is  no  other 
adequate  remedy  in  a  court  [is]  subject 
to  judicial  review." 

Thus  although  it  is  true  that  there  is 
not  a  specific  grant  of  Judicial  review 
with  respect  to  Hatch  Act  cases  arising 
under  present  law.  Federal  employees 
certainly  do  have  access  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  review  of  final  Hatch  Act  de- 
terminations made  by  the  Civic  Service 
Commission. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  lean- 
ing the  other  way  on  this  matter.  In  the 
bill,  we  have  created  a  Idnd  of  supple- 
mental commission,  ai^polnted  by  the 
President  and  made  up  of  Federal  em- 
ploj-ees,  to  be  in  what  we  thought  would 
be  a  more  Independent  position  than 
that  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  both  the  prosecutor  and 
the  judge.  We  wanted  to  have,  if  we 
could,  a  more  Indepedent  Judgment. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  very  fine  line 
drawn  here,  and  even  a  "very  shadowy 
line  in  places.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  that  in 
light  of  his  comments  on  thte  and  my 
reflections  on  it  I  would  be  inclined  to 
recommend  that  we  accept  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  not  feci  that  strongly  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  would  like  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote,  Mr.  President,  because  we  have 
advised  our  colleagues  there  would  be  a 
rollcaU  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Ih&t  is  fine  with  me,  and 
we  will  recommend,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESn^INQ  OFFICER.  The  3reas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  yield  back  the  time 
available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment tNo.  1408)  of  the  Senator  from 
Hcwaii. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mlssisstppi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  Inou-te),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tnimrr)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtoya)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMKinci),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  aou)"WATEs>.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska),  the  Smator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc(7luu),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
are  necessarily  alwent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hbtiska)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  73, 
nays  17,  as  follows  : 


Mr.  ScHWKDESR.  Mr.  Javxxs,  Mr.  Bkau. 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  SxArroBo  and  Mr.  Ijaxalt 
conferees  <»i  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


[RoIlcaU  Vote  No. 

81  Leg-l 

YEAS— 78 

Allen 

Pord 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gam 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Oravei 

Pearson 

Bayb 

Orlllln 

PeU 

Beau 

Percy 

BeUmon 

Hart,  Oary 

Bandolph 

Bentsen 

Hatfltid 

Ribicoff 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Brock 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Soott, 

BunUck 

Javlts 

William  L. 

Byrtl. 

Lazalt 

Sparkman 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Leahy 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

UcCleUan 

Stone 

Cbuich 

UcGee 

Symington 

Curtis 

IfRlntyre 

Taft 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Diu-kln 

Morgan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Tower 

Fannin 

Muskie 

Welcker 

Pong 

Nelson 
NAYS— 17 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hart.PhUipA. 

Kennedy 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Mansfield 

aark 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Culver 

Jackson 

WUliams 

Glenn 

Johnston 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Domenlcl 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Eastland 

Ucdure 

Tunney 

Goldwater 

McOovem 

Hruska 

Montoya 

So  the  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

MEDICAL  DEVICE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  510. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CJul- 
VBa)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  510)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amoiding  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safe^  and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices. 

(The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
printed  In  the  Record  of  March  9,  1976, 
beginning  at  page  5875.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Cbair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Eaglexon,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Hatha"way,  Mr.  Dttrkin, 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEBS*    POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8617)  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice employees  their  rights  to  partic^te 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the 
political  processes  of  the  Itetion,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  Improper  poli- 
tical solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  may  be 
recognized  to  call  up  three  amendments 
in  succession,  and  that  the  vote  occur  on 
the  first  of  the  three  amendments  at  2 
o'clock  today,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
McGee  on  each  of  the  amendments;  and 
that  on  the  second  and  third  rollcall 
votes,  which  would  be  back-to-back  after 
the  first  one.  there  be  a  10-minute  limi- 
tation on  each  of  the  two  back-to-back 
rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Bilr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  Mr.  Dole 
and  Bfr.  McGee  and  others  have  ccnn- 
pleted  their  discussions  on  the  three 
amendments  by  Mr.  Dole,  other  amend- 
ments may  be  called  up  in  the  mean- 
time, with  the  understanding  that  the 
votes  would  not  occur  on  such  other 
amendmmts  until  after  the  back-to- 
back  votes  have  been  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Soiator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

A>cnn>MS3(T  KG.  lasa  as  modifizd 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  13S2,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendm^it  (No.  1352,  as 
modified)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  page  25,  line  2,  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  following: 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1977. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  very  simply, 
this  amendment  establishes  January  1, 
1977,  as  the  effective  date  for  the 
amendments  to  the  United  States  Code 
made  by  this  bill,  instead  of  the  90th  day 
after  enactment  of  the  measure. 

The  substantial  and  significant 
changes  in  the  Hatch  Act  law  created  by 
H.R.  8617  win  naturally  result  In  con- 
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fusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
Federal  employees  aa  to  what  particular 
types  of  partisan  political  activity  they 
may,  or  may  not  engage  in.  It  is  both  im- 
practical and  dangerous  to  implement 
this  drastic  alteration  of  long-estab- 
lished principles  in  the  midst  of  a  cam- 
paign period,  and  only  months  before  a 
major  national  election  takes  place.  At 
best,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  would  re- 
sult among  Federal  employees  regarding 
permissible  political  activities.  At  worst, 
serious  violations  of  prohibited  cam- 
paign activity  would  occur  on  a  wide 
scale,  endangering  the  careers  ot  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  outcome  of  .-.onie 
elections. 

It  is  important  that  con^re.ssional  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  neither  now  or  later 
be  construed  as  having  an  inappropriate 
impact  upon  the  November  1976  elec- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  it  i.s  important 
that  the  congressional  vote  on  H  R. 
8617  is  not  in  any  way  influenced  by  the 
political  pressures  of  thLs  election  ycai . 

To  avoid  any  of  these  po.s.sibihtie>.  it 
would  be  far  better  that  the  relaxalion 
of  limitations  on  campaign  activity  by 
Federal  employees  be  scheduled  ior  im- 
plementation in  a  smooth  and  orderly 
fashion  next  year,  rather  than  in  the 
heat  of  a  charged  political  atmosphere 
which  will  certainly  be  in  evidence  dur- 
ing the  next  several  v.  eeki.  it  \\  ould  be 
far  more  advisable  lor  the.-ie  major 
changes  in  the  Hatch  Act  to  become 
effective  in  the  nonpolitical  environ- 
ment immediately  iollowinu  tlie  election.^ 
this  fall. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments on  this  particular  amendment.  I 
think  perhaps  Mr.  McOee  will  return  to 
respond  at  a  later  time. 

AMENDMENT    NO      H  !  ,, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  i^ow  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1416. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Th«  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
hlmseU  and  Mr.  Bentsen.  p.-oposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1416. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (No.  1416 >  Ls  a.s 
follows: 

On  page  5.  line  20.  insert  -(hi  '  inimerliati'- 
ly  before  "An". 

On  page  6.  between  llne.<;  21  and  22  lirert 
the  following: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  tlie  prohibitions,  of 
subsection  (a),  an  employee  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Justice  Department,  or 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (e.xcept  one 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate),  may  not 
request  or  receive  from,  or  give  to,  an  em- 
ployee, a  Member  of  Congress,  or  an  officer 
of  a  uniformed  service  a  poluiial  contribu- 
tion.". 

On  page  7.  Insert  ImniedUitelv  bflow  line 
24  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  prohibltlona  of 
subsection  (a),  an  employee  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  (except  one 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  de- 
termines policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States  in  the  nationwide  administration  of 
Federal  laws)  may  not  take  an  active  part  In 


political  managemer.t  or  pnULior:!  canipaigrv; 
unless  such  part  — 

"(A)  Is  In  connection  with  ili  an  election 
and  preceding  campaign  If  none  of  the  can- 
didates Is  to  be  nominated  or  elected  at  that 
election  as  repicsentlng  a  party  any  of  who.se 
candidates  for  Presidential  eiectcr  received 
votes  in  t!ie  lust  preceding  election  at  which 
Presldeutlftl  electors  were  selected,  or  (11)  a 
question  whii  h  is  not  specifically  identified 
with  R  National  or  St.^te  political  party  or  po- 
litical party  c'f  ii  teiri;oi-y  or  posoes»lon  of 
the  Untied  States:  or 

•(Bi  is  permuted  h\  rfgulntions  pre- 
.scrltied  by  the  Civil  .Servlre  C'o;iinil.«ision  and 
Involves  tlie  niiuiitlpality  ur  palltical  sub- 
division ill  whl<h  such  employee  reside.- 
\vlit!n — 

"ID  tlie  iiiuui' ip,ilji  \  uv  pulilKal  .subdivi- 
sion is  )n  Maryland  or  Vlriilnia  and  in  the 
Umueduile  vic-iulty  of  the  nistrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, or  is  a  inuiiU'ipailt'.  in  wlui-li  a  niajoriiy 
of  \oteis  Hie  emplojed  b.\  tlie  Government 
of  lilt"  United  States:  and 

"ilil  tlie  Couuiii.s.sion  di'levininc-  th.it  be- 
cause of  special  or  luui.sual  circiinstance.s 
wlii:h  e^kist  in  (lie  niiiiiicipalllv  or  political 
subdivision  It  is  in  the  domestic  interest  of 
(lie  employees  to  perniit  political  participu- 
tinii 

■2 1  For  the  p'.irpo>e  of  this  sub.section, 
the  phra.se  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
a'-;eme:it  or  In  political  campaigns'  means 
'ho.se  acts  of  political  management  or  po- 
iii.i -nl  campaii;iiiiig  whi 'h  were  prohibited  on 
the  part  of  eniployee.s  in  the  competitive 
service  before  July  19.  1940.  by  the  determl- 
iiation  of  the  Civil  Seivlce  Comniit-sion  un- 
der the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Pre.'-ident .'  . 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
n;eiit  prohibit.'-  employees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Atiency,  and  the  Justice  Department 
irom  giving  a  political  contribution  to 
anoiner  employee,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
or  an  officer  of  a  unifonned  .service.  It 
al.so  prohibit.',  the  employee  from  request- 
ing or  receiving  a  political  contribution 
from  any  of  these  persons. 

Also,  this  amendment  prohibits  em- 
ployees of  the  IRS,  the  CIA,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns,  except  where  nonpartisan 
candidates  or  questions  are  involved,  and 
except  where  "unusual"  circimistances 
exist — that  is,  a  majority  of  local  voters 
are  Federal  employees. 

The.se  prohibitions  on  pohtical  activi- 
ties of  employees  of  the  IRS,  the  CIA, 
and  the  Justice  Department  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  otherwise  imposed  upon 
them  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8617. 

The  restrictions  are  no  more  severe 
than  those  now  in  effect  for  all  Federal 
employees.  Under  current  law.  Federal 
employees  are  also  prohibited  from  giv- 
ing or  receiving  contributions  to  or  from 
other  Federal  employees.  Members  of 
Congress,  or  officers  in  the  imlformed 
services.  These  employees  can,  of  course, 
make  financial  contributions  to  a  politi- 
cal party  or  organization,  and  there  is 
nothmg  in  my  amendment  which  would 
restrict  that  right. 

This  amendment  simply  extends  cer- 
tain prohibitions  currently  in  effect  for 
employees  of  these  three  agencies— as 
well  as  for  all  Federal  employees. 

Active  involvement  in  partisan  politi- 
cal activity  by  employees  of  these  three 
agencies  .significantly  increases  the  po- 


tential for  abuse  of  privileged  and  private 
information  about  American  citteens, 
as  well  as  the  potential  for  injecting 
political  considerations  into  staff  pro- 
motions and  job  security.  The  evident, 
or  assumed,  sacrifice  of  fairness  and  im- 
partiality in  the  operations  of  these 
agencies  would  ca.st  a  shadow  on  their 
reputation,  at  a  time  when  public  faith 
in  intelligence  agencies  and  other  Gov- 
ernment offices  handling  private  infor- 
mation is  already  at  a  low  level. 

Official  representatives  of  both  the  In- 
leinal  Revenue  Service  and  tlie  Justice 
Department  ha\e  already  informed  cou- 
gressional  committees  of  their  objections 
and  oi^position  to  legislation  which  would 
re\i.se  the  present  Hatch  Act  provisions 
tj  allow  for  greater  employee  involve- 
ment in  partisan  political  activity.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, in  its  final  report,  recommended 
continued  strong  enforcement  of  the 
Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  Justice  De- 
partment officials,  as  did  the  report  of 
the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Foice 
if  sued  in  October  1975. 

INrrRN.^I,   REVENl'E    SfcRVK£ 

We  have  ample  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  IRS  that  revision  of 
Hatch  Act  prohibitions  would  have  a 
serious  detrimental  Impact  on  this 
agency.  Donald  Alexander,  Commissioner 
of  IRS,  testified  last  November  that  he 
doubted  "either  the  fact  or  the  appear- 
ance of  objectivity  and  nonpartisanship 
could  be  achieved"  if  IRS  employees  were 
permitted  to  manage  partisan  campaigns 
or  to  run  for  office  themselves.  "Conflicts 
of  interest,  in  appearance  as  well  as  in 
fact,  must  be  avoided  if  public  confi- 
dence is  to  be  gained  and  kept,"  accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Alexander.  Existing 
laws  against  improper  use  of  confidential 
information  are  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce,  according  to  the  Commissioner. 
He  advised  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8617  could 
increase  the  inclination  to  violate  these 
laws. 

Commissioner  Alexander  also  ex- 
pressed fear  that  political  preferences 
would  carry  over  into  the  office  and  re- 
sult in  "a  return  to  the  spoils  system" 
for  hiring  and  advancement.  Recogniz- 
ing that  H.R.  8617  might  well  be  enacted 
despite  these  objections.  Commissioner 
Alexander  himself  suggested  an  amend- 
ment reflecting  the  same  basic  content 
as  that  which  I  am  offering  today,  to  ex- 
clude IRS  agents  from  expanded  politi- 
cal involvement. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  permit  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  IRS  to  spend 
their  evenings  working  in  political  cam- 
paigns, at  party  headquarters,  as  fimd- 
raisers,  or  in  other  capacities,  while  dur- 
ing their  days,  they  process,  audit,  and 
rule  upon  the  tax  returns  of  citizens  who 
trust  the  integrity,  fairness,  and  bnpar- 
tiality  of  the  tax  system.  We  cannot  risk 
sacrificing  this  agency's  integrity  or  the 
public's  confidence  in  it.  Furthermore, 
the  sole  factors  for  advancement  within 
the  IRS  should  continue  to  be  only  merit, 
efficiency,  and  public  service. 
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For  many  of  the  same  reasons  cited 
above,  employees  of  both  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Coitral  bitdllgence 

Agency  should  remain  under  M-M^ng  re- 
straints on  active  partisan  political  in- 
volvement. It  Is  unlikely  that  Justice 
Department  employees  who  become  ac- 
tively associated  with  partisan  political 
campaigns  would  continue  to  be  viewed 
by  the  public  as  impartial  and  objective 
enforcers  of  our  criminal  code.  The  ready 
access  to  confidential  files  by  even  the 
lowest  ranking  clerks  and  typists  could 
seriously  endanger  the  integrity  of  both 
our  political  system  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Even  more  Important,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — which 
13  within  tlie  Department — would  also 
continue  to  be  restrained  from  overt 
partisan  activities.  Like  t^elr  coimter- 
parta  In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
FBI  agents  who  investigate  alleged  ille- 
gal activities  could  simultaneously  work 
for  candidates  for  political  office  in  cam- 
paigns that  could  benefit  from  the  knowl- 
edge turned  up  in  those  investigations. 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment expressed  the  Department's 
"strong  opposition"  to  legislation  which 
would  no  longer  require  FBI  personnel  to 
abstain  from  active  political  Involve- 
ment. "The  Department  of  Justice  feels 
it  to  be  essential  to  the  future  success  of 
the  FBI  that  it  continue  to  maintain  the 
public  image  of  complete  detachment 
from  political  affairs,"  according  to  that 
official. 

It  is  by  no  means  less  important  that 
those  involved  in  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  security  on  the  international 
scene  be  set  apart  from  partisan  politics. 
CIA  employees,  like  those  of  tlie  Justice 
Department,  must  uphold  both  the  Image 
and  substance  of  an  objective  security 
agency. 

It  Is  in  the  interests  of  both  the  public 
and  the  Federal  service  that  employees 
of  these  particular  agencies  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  legislation 
permitting  active  participation  by  Fed- 
eral employees  in  ^artisan  political 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  Servloe. 
and  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  McConnell.  Jr.,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Attorney  General,  with  ref- 
erence to  their  opposition  to  HJl.  8617, 
as  expressed  in  the  House  Committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  8617. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  op  the  Treasury, 

Interkal  Revenue  Sebvice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13, 197S. 
Hon.  DAvni  N.  Hendekson, 

Chmrman,  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Committee,    House    of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairican  Henderson:  I  understand 

that  Congressman  Clay  Is  now  conducting  a 

series  of  hearings  by  his  subcommittee  on 

HJl.  3000,  a  bUl  to  revise  the  present  Hatch 

Act,  which  restricts  political  activity  of  gov- 

eniment  employees.  While  I  was  not  Invited 


to  testify  on  this  legislation,  I  have  read  the 
bill,  and  testimony  about  It.  Including  a 
strong  statement  In  opposition  by  Chairman 
Hampton  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It 
•eems  to  me  that  If  HJL  SOOO  passes  in  its 
present  form,  it  would  damage  the  appearance 
of  non-partisan  objectivity  In  the  conduct 
of  Federal  tax  administration,  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  essential  to  maintaining  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  Service's  top  manager  In  the  North- 
Atlantic  Region.  Regional  Commissioner 
Elliott  Gray,  recently  testified  on  the  bill 
before  Congressman  Clay  In  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Oray  was  appearing  in  his  private  capac- 
ity as  a  concerned  citizen  and  life-time  civil 
servant,  rather  than  as  a  representative  ot 
the  Administration.  I  am  attaching  a  copy 
of  his  statement,  which  I  believe  Is  an  ex- 
cellent expression  of  the  problems  we  In 
Internal  Revenue  see  In  H.R.  3000. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  has  a  fine 
booklet,  on  the  "Do's"  and  "Dont's"  lor  em- 
ployee political  activity,  under  the  present 
Hatch  Act.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many 
federal  employees  are  not  familiar  with  these 
rules,  and  they  lean  over  backward  and  avoid 
even  permissible  poliUcal  activities.  It  would 
be  helpful  If  the  present  specific  restrictions, 
the  "Do's"  and  "Donfs",  were  spelled  out 
clearly  In  the  law  Itself,  rather  than  being 
Inferred  from  a  body  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  court  decisions  on  a  vaguely- 
worded  statute. 

I  also  would  like  to  see  provision  for  a 
positive  education  program  for  government 
employees,  on  what  they  can  and  cant  do 
In  political  matters.  Perhaps  this  could  be 
jointly  undertaken  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  agency  training  officials,  and 
the  unions,  with  materials  and  training  aids 
provided  by  government  funds.  I  would  also 
like  to  see  authorization  for  a  flexible  range 
of  penalties  and  corrective  actions,  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
of  particular  cases  of  Infringement  on  the 
rules. 

What  I  definitely  would  not  like  to  see, 
however,  and  certainly  not  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Is  a  return  to  the  bad  old 
days  when  officials  and  employees  whose  ac- 
tions and  decisions  affect  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  are  themselves  candidates 
for  political  office  while  serving  In  govern- 
ment Jobs,  or  actively  n«.mpaign  for  partisan 
candidates,  under  party  sponsorship.  It 
strikes  me  as  improper  for  a  revenue  agent 
or  revenue  officer  to  go  out  soliciting  the 
public  for  votes  either  for  himself,  as  a 
party  candidate,  or  for  a  political  nominee 
of  a  party.  That  Is  what  HJl.  8000  wovild  al- 
low, and  I  hope  such  provisions  are  deleted 
before  the  bill  moves  further  toward  enact- 
ment. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

D0NA:!.D  C.   AI.EXANDER. 

Hon.  DAvm  N.  HENDxasoN. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post   Office  and 
CiiHl  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  reqeust  for  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  HJl.  3000,  a  bill  ""To 
restore  to  Federal  clvUian  employees  their 
rights  to  participate,  as  private  citizens.  In 
the  poUtlcal  life  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
Federal  civilian  employees  from  Improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  chief  purpose  of  H.R.  3000  Is  to  amend 
the  Hatch  Act,  particularly  6  U.S.C.  7324(a), 
so  as  to  permit  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  to  take  an  active  part  In 
poUtlcal  management  or  In  political  cam- 
paigns In  their  roles  as  private  citizens  and 
without  involving  their  official  authority  or 


influence.  Sec.  3(a) .  Since  this  provision  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  bill,  we  oonflne  our  com- 
ments to  It. 

The  phrase  "active  part  In  poUtlcal  man- 
agement or  In  poUttcal  campaigns'*  would  be 
broadly  d^ned  (see  proposed  section  7824 
(c) ) ,  so  as  to  permit  participation  by  Fed- 
eral employees  In  poUtlcal  activities  such  as 
the  foUowlng:  "Candidacy  for  serrles  as  a 
delegate  in  political  convention;  participa- 
tion In  the  deUberatlons  of  any  primary 
meeting,  mass  convention  or  cauein.  ad- 
dressing the  meeting  or  otherwise  taking  a 
prominent  part;  preparing  for,  organizing  or 
conducting  a  poUtlcal  meeting  or  rally  on 
any  partisan  political  matter;  membership 
In  political  clubs  and  organizing  of  such  a 
club;  distributing  campaign  literature, 
badges  and  buttons;  publishing  or  having 
editorial  or  managerial  connection  with  par- 
tisan political  publications;  organizing  a  po- 
litical parade;  initiating  and  circulating 
nominating  petitions  for  a  partisan  candi- 
date, including  canvassing  for  signatures; 
candidacy  for  any  pubUc  office — ^national, 
state  or  at  any  other  local  level." 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Hatch 
Act  amendment  would  also  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 
Proposed  sec.  7324(d).  There  is  no  exemp- 
tion for  components  of  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  U^.  Civil  Service  Commission  v.  No' 
tional  Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  413  VS. 
548  (1973),  the  Supreme  Court  recently  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  6  UJ8C 
7324(a)(3).  which  prohibits  federal  em- 
ployees from  taking  an  active  part  In  politi- 
cal management  or  m  poUtlcal  campaigns. 
The  Court  held  that  Congress  had  the  power 
to  prevent  federal  employees  from  holding  a 
party  office;  working  at  the  polls;  otganlzing 
a  political  party  or  club;  actively  participat- 
ing In  fund-raising  for  a  partisan  candidate 
or  political  party;  inltUting  a  partisan  nomi- 
nating petition,  soUdttng  votes  for  a  parti- 
san candidate  for  pubUc  office;  or  serving  as 
a  delegate  to  a  political  party  convention — 
in  sum,  that  Congress  had  authority  to  regu- 
late various  activities  (such  as  HJl.  8000 
would  expressly  permit) ,  and  that  such  r^- 
ulation  Is  not  Irnrred  either  by  the  First 
Amendment  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
ConstltuUon.  418  U.S.  at  66«.  In  overruling 
these  constitutional  objections,  the  Court 
said  (413  U.S.  at  664-665)  : 

"It  seems  fundamental  in  the  fiist  place 
that  employees  In  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Ctovemment,  or  those  working  for  any 
of  its  agencies,  should  administer  the  law  In 
accordance  with  the  wUl  of  Congieas.  rather 
than  In  accordance  with  their  own  or  the  wlU 
of  a  political  party  They  are  expected  to  en- 
force the  law  and  execute  the  programs  of 
the  Government  without  bias  or  favoritism 
for  or  against  any  political  party  or  group  or 
the  members  thereof.  A  major  thesis  of  the 
Hatch  Act  Is  that  to  serve  this  great  end  ol 
Government — ^the  Impartial  execution  of  the 
laws — it  Is  essential  that  federal  employees 
not,  for  example,  take  formal  positions  in 
poUtlcal  parties,  not  undertake  to  play  sub- 
stantial roles  In  partisan  poUtlcal  campaigns 
and  not  run  for  office  on  partisan  political 
tickets.  Forbidding  activities  like  these  will 
reduce  the  hazards  to  fair  and  effective 
government.  .  .  . 

'•There  Is  another  consideration  in  this 
judgment:  it  Is  not  only  important  that  the 
Government  and  its  employees  In  fact  avoid 
practicing  political  justice,  but  it  is  also 
critical  that  they  appear  to  the  public  to  be 
avoiding  It.  If  confidence  In  the  system  of 
representative  Government  Is  not  to  be 
eroded  to  a  disastrous  extent." 

As  the  Court  also  pointed  out.  "UntU  now, 
the  judgment  of  Congress,  the  Executive  and 
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the  country  appears  to  have  beeu  that  par- 
tisan political  activities  by  federal  employees 
must  be  limited  if  the  Oovernmeut  la  to  oper- 
ate effectively  .  .  .  and  employees  themselves 
are  to  be  sufficiently  free  from  improper  In- 
fluences." Id.  lit  664.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
substantial  evidence  within  our  recent  e.x- 
perlence  which  requires  thw  Judgment  to  be 
altered. 

Apart  from  Its  consequence-*  on  federal  em- 
ployees in  general,  H.R.  3000  would  be  par- 
ticularly objectionable  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  concerned.  Under  It,  per- 
sonnel of  the  Federal  Burenu  of  Investiga- 
tion would  no  longer  have  to  ahstaln  from 
taking  an  "active  part  in  political  manage- 
ment or  political  campaigns,"  as  that  term  i.s 
defined  in  the  bill.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice feels  it  to  be  essential  to  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  FBI  that  It  continue  to  maintain 
the  public  image  of  complete  cietachmeni 
from  political  affairs. 

For  the  foregoing  reiv.ou.s,  the  Department 
of  Jtistlce  strongly  opposes  eiuictment  of 
H.R.  3000. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

A.  MrrciiELL  McCoNNt  ll.  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  Geucral. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish 
to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  a.s  a  co- 
sponsor  to  amendment  No,  1416. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President.  I  have  one 
additional  amendment  which  is  in  the 
process  of  being  modified.  So,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be  charged 
against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  to  the  amendment  that  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  amendment  No.  1416. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
our  intention  in  that  particular  amend- 
ment is  to  keep  all  of  the  current  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  on  employee.'?  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Other  amendments  have  been  offered 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill  that  would 
keep  some  of  the  Hatch  Act  re&tiiction.s 
on  many  of  the-e  agencies.  Mr.  President. 
those  amendments  did  not  go  lar  enough. 
That  is  why  I  had  to  vote  agaiti.st  .some  oi 
them.  I  think  the  objective  has  been 
good.  But  we  c:;nnot  toler:;to  any  pohti- 
cal  activity  whatsoever  from  employees 
of  the  CIA,  IRS,  or  Justice  Dtpa:  tm'ent. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  may  ask  why 
these  specific  employees  should  continue 
to  be  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act.  The  an- 
swer is  clear.  These  people  are,  in  their 
daily  activity,  given  access  to  informa- 
tion of  a  privileged  nature,  information 
that  often  is  both  per.'^oral  rnd  sfnt;itive. 
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That  kind  of  information  gives  employ- 
ees of  these  agencies  a  very  resd  power — 

whether  or  not  they  choase  to  use  It — 
over  potential  political  rivals  or  support- 
ers. Mr,  President,  I  am  not  talking  here 
about  anjr  overt,  explicit  action  on  Ule 
part  of  an  employee  of  any  of  these 
agencies.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
power  implicit  in  the  jobs  that  these 
employees  hold  and  the  information  to 
which  they  have  access.  As  we  have  all 
learned  from  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion, oflBcial  power  does  not  have  to  be 
explicitly  exerted  in  order  to  influence 
people.  The  simple  knowledge  that  the 
power  exists  acts  as  a  form  of  coercion. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  privacy  liial  would  be  un- 
conscionably threatened  if  we  allowed 
employees  ol  tlie.se  agencie-s  to  participate 
in  political  campaigns  or  even  give  or  so- 
licit poUtical  contributions.  As  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  would  agree,  .some  of  tiie 
vital  functions  of  this  Nation's  Govern- 
ment— that  of  raising  revenue,  for  exam- 
ple, do  involve  the  collection  of  private, 
personal  information.  We  must  assure  all 
Americans  that  private  information  will 
remain  private,  that  the  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Federal  Government  in  good 
faith  is  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  supplied. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  equally 
compelling  issue  at  stake  here.  It  is  the 
right  of  Federal  employees  to  be  pro- 
tected from  coercion,  and  that  is  what  is 
of  concern  to  me.  We  have  seen  some 
actions  by  Presidents  hi  the  past  that, 
if  tliey  had  been  able  to  have  full  access 
to  the  Federal  employees  and  tried  to  in- 
fluence them  politically,  we  could  have 
had  a  very  serious  situation  on  our 
hands,  even  more  .serious  than  we  already 
have. 

Supporters  of  H.R.  3617  will  argue  that 
the  bill  includes  specific  prohibitions 
against  coercion  by  pro.scribing  certain 
activities.  These  prohibitions  are  inade- 
quate. What  employee  will  come  forward 
to  complain  about  coercion  on  which  he 
has  no  documentation  when  that  kind  of 
complaint  misht  cost  liim  a  promotion 
or  even  his  job?  Therefore,  it  is  not  only 
the  public  trust  which  is  threatened  by 
removing  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions  oil 
employees  of  the  CIA,  IRS,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  it  is  also  the  security 
of  every  one  of  tlie  employees  of  these 
agencies  tliat  is  tiireatened.  These  em- 
ployees are  now  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  no  pressure— either  implicit  or  ex- 
plicit—will be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
as  a  rosult  of  the  privileged  infoimation 
to  V.  hicli  tliey  have  access.  We  must  as- 
sure them  that  this  kind  of  -security  will 
continue. 

So.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  consider 
the  costs  of  allowing  partisan  politics  t-o 
invade  the  IRS.  the  CIA.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice— costs  which  are 
enoiinou..ly  hiLtli  as  we  have  seen  as  a 
result  of  tlie  Watergate  affair.  I  urge  that 
our  colleagues  suppoit  this  amendment 
to  keep  parti.san  pohlics  out  of  the  sensi- 
tive agencies  of  Government  in  order  to 
pro  f-ne    the    integiit.v   of   the   Govern- 


ment and  the  trust  placed  in  It  by  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tlie  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  les^islative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obie'tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMlNDMe.VT    NO.    14  12 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  modifying  amendment 
No  1412,  and  I  think  the  modification 
is  about  to  arrive. 

Ml.  President,  I  send  amendment 
1412.  as  modified,  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  considei-atlon 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
( lerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
cpided  to  read  the  amendment  as 
modined. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  tlic  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The   amendment,   as   modified,   is   as 

ft 'Hows: 

On  page  25.  begimiing  on  Hue  11,  insert 
tiiC  following: 

■■•h»  Subject  to  and  In  accordance  with 
.sfct.on  7328  of  this  title,  an  employee  who 
is  found  to  have  violated  on  two  occasions 
anv  provisions  of  sections  7323,  7324,  and 
7325  of  this  title  shall,  upon  a  final  order 
of  the  Board,  be  removed  from  such  em- 
piovee'.s  position.  In  which  event  that 
employee  may  not  thereafter  hold  any  posi- 
tion (Other  than  an  elected  position)  as  au 
employee  (as  defiiied  in  section  7322(1)  of 
Um-   title).-. 

■■(1)  Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
have  discretion  to  determine  a  penalty  for 
Die    ruc?t    violation    by    any    employee." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fiom  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits'  be  made  a  co.sponsor  of  tlie 
amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  purpo.>^e 
of  the  present  amendment,  as  modified, 
amendment  No.  1412,  mandates  the  per- 
manent suspension  from  employment  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
any  employee  found  guilty  on  two  occa- 
sions of  violating  any  prohibited  acti'i- 
lies  pi(-ci-ibod  in  sections  732.3.  7324.  and 
1325. 

As  modified,  we  are  directin^f  tlie 
amendment  to  the  present  act  and  only 
to  the  present  ac'..  Under  the  penalty 
provision  outlined  in  the  sections  in  the 
bill,  which  has  been  already  modified  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Fong  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  board  on  political  activi- 
ties and  to  reinstate  the  Civil  Sei-vice 
Commission,  it  seems  me  that  flexibilitj' 
may  be  advisable  for  the  first-time  of- 
fpn.>~es.  given  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
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taiuty  tliat  would  be  existing  if  this  bill 
should  become  Itfw  because  many  Federal 
employees  wlU  not  know  what  (hey  can 
do  and  what  Chey  cannot  do.  But  a 
stronger  penalty  should  be  stipulated  for 
repeated  violations  both  to  discourage 
accidental  recurrences  and  to  "weed  out" 
the  willful  violators  of  prohibited  jpoliti- 
cal  activity. 

Suspension  from  Federal  service  for 
two  cases  of  violation  will  encourage  all 
civil  servants  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
what  they  are  and  what  they  are  not 
permitted  to  do.  It  will  clearly  establish 
in  advance  what  the  consequence  of  the 
violation  will  be. 

Under  current  law.  where  Hatch  Act 
restrictions  are  even  more  pervasive,  re- 
moval from  the  job  is  specifically  man- 
dated for  all  such  violations  except  where 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  advises  by 
unanimous  vote  the  misdeed  does  not 
warrant  removal. 

So  it  does  not  make  sense  in  this  new 
consideration  to,  in  any  way,  dilute  this. 
We  state  veiy  clearly  in  the  amend- 
ment, part  B,  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  have  discretion  to  deter- 
mine a  penalty  for  the  first  violation  by 
any  employee  who  is  found  to  have  viol- 
ated on  any  occasion  any  provision  of 
sections  7323,  7324,  and  7325  of  this  title. 
This  would  simply  make  it  very  clear, 
if  there  is  a  .'recond  violation,  that  dis- 
cretion is  removed.  It  becomes  manda- 
toiy  then  that  that  person  be  removed 
from  Federal  service.  By  establishing 
this  mandated  penalty  in  advance,  every 
Federal  employee  is  on  notice  and  will 
have  a  clear  notion  of  the  seriousness 
of  violating  prohibitions  on  political 
misdeeds,  and  recurrences  of  both  acci- 
dental and  willful  violations  ^ould  be 
significantly  less. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  offered  three  amend- 
ments and  I  assume  the  Senator  fit>m 
Wyoming  will  soon  speak  with  reference 
to  those  amendments. 

The  first  makes  the  eCfective  date  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  for  the  reasons  outlined 
earlier.  It  just  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  in  the  heat  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  1976,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
implement  this  act  this  near  the  gen- 
eral election. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  in  amendment  No. 
1352  that  the  bill's  provisions  be  made 
effective  January  1, 1977. 

Amendment  No.  1412,  as  modified,  has 
just  been  discussed. 

Amendment  No.  1416  was  discussed 
earher,  introduced  by  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BENTSEN).  It  extends  the  present  Hatcli 
Act  restrictions  on  political  activities  for 
employees  of  the  IRS,  CIA,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoi-um. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     (Mr 
Glenn)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

ATr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mi*,  dole.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendment  No.  1412 
be  further  modified,  and  I  send  it,  as 
further  modified,  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  further 
modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follovTs: 

Ihe  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
proposes  a  further  modfiication  of 
amendment  No.  1412,  the  amendment  to 
then  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  foUowing: 

"(b)  Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
section  7328  of  this  title,  an  employee  who  Is 
found  to  have  violated  on  two  occasions  any 
provlslonB  of  sections  7323,  7824,  and  7325 
of  this  title  shall,  upon  a  final  order  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  be  removed  from 
such  employee's  position.  In  which  event 
that  employee  may  not  thereafter  hold  any 
position  (other  than  an  elected  position)  as 
fin  employee  (as  defined  In  section  7322(1) 
of  this  title) .". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  remarks 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  just  delivered 
with  reference  to  amendment  No.  1412, 
as  then  modified,  would  now  apply  to 
amendment  1412  as  further  modified, 
after  discussion  with  legislative  counsel. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  argu- 
ment is  simply  that  this  amendment  is 
unneeded.  It  would  not  do  fatal  damage 
to  the  bill,  it  simply  is  unneeded.  Your 
committee  had  established  in  this  act 
an  independent  Board  to  adjudicate 
allegations  of  violations.  As  amended, 
that  power  now  is  back  in  the  bands  of 
the  CIvfl  Service  Commission,  which  has 
wide  latitude  in  fitting  the  punishment 
to  the  crime,  as  it  were.  Indeed,  in  the 
face  of  a  very  serious  violation,  the  Com- 
mission could  give  an  employee  the  boot 
after  a  sin^e  violation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  ever  would  happen  if  the  law  were 
to  say  that  it  took  two  violations  for  an 
employee  to  be  permanently  suspended. 
It  strikes  me  as  unwise  and  imneces- 
sary  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
in  this  way.  Indeed,  another  effect  might 
be  to  cause  a  reluctance  to  prosecute  at 
all  an  individual  with  a  previous  viola- 
tion, save  in  the  face  of  a  violation  of 
very  serious  natiu-e.  The  committee  felt 
it  wiser  to  let  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark). 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Andy  Loewi 
of  my  staff  and  Mr.  Harrison  Wellford  of 
Senator  Philip  Hart's  staff  be  granted 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  H.B.  8617. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1433 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
No.  1433  be  in  order  following  the  dls- 


po^l  of  the  three  pending  amendments 
which  are  to  be  voted  upon  beginnuig  at 
2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
amendment  No.  1433  of  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill  anvL  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-'lCER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi".  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  'fr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  for  a  unanimous - 
consent  request. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1440 

Mi-.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1440  at 
this  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    IiCasBachusetts     (Mr 

Brooke)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1440. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  <No.  1440' 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  19,  delete  "and". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  immediately  after  the 
semicolon,  add  "and". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(D)  Includes  the  provision  of  personal 
services  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  or  anv 
individual  to  elective  office  or  for  the  purpose 
of  otherwise  influencing  the  results  of  any 
election.". 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  vei-y  simple  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  short  statement  on  it. 

Fii-st  amendment  rights — rights  to 
freedom  of  expression,  association,  and 
belief — have  long  been  among  our  most 
cherished  rights.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
the  hallmark  of  our  democracy  and  our 
Government,  and  have  always  been  ac- 
corded inviolabihty  in  our  courts,  our 
laws,  and  our  legislatures.  Because  these 
rights  should  be  basically  untrammeled 
for  all  American  citizens,  I  feel  stronglj- 
that  the  Federal  Employees  Political  Ac- 
ti\'ities  Act  of  1975  should  be  enacted  into 
law. 

For  too  long,  the  arbiti-ary  and  vague 
body  of  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
have  sei-ved  to  severely  Umit  the  partici- 
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patory  rights  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  simply  because  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
experiences  of  local  government  with  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974 
indicate  that  many  of  the  former  restric- 
tions under  the  Hatch  Act  can  be  suc- 
cessfully removed  without  Incipient 
chros  or  a  rise  In  partisan  politics. 

All  Americans  must  be  free  to  partici- 
pate in  national  political  conventions;  to 
participate  more  fully  in  local  govern- 
ment; to  be  able  to  verbally  endorse 
candidates  for  political  ofBce  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  political  convictions. 
Ko-.vever.  it  is  equally  clear  that  no 
partisan  poliriral  activity  can  be  per- 
mitted while  Federal  employees  are  on 
duty.  And.  :io  partisan  activity  must  mar 
tlie  essenL:*!  character  of  Federal  civil 
service:  succea*  and  achievement  in  Fed- 
eral employmcn;  must  continue  to  reat 
on  merit  aud  peisonal  a:complLshment. 
not  on  support  of  partisan  political 
activity. 

I  support  H.R.  8617  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee in  most  respects.  The  new  rules  m.ust 
be  absolutely  clear  in  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  confusion  and  ambiguity 
which  surroimds  the  present  law. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Post  OtSce  aad 
Civil  Service  Committee  tell  me  that  the 
definition  of  'iJolitical  contributions' 
contained  in  section  7322  is  phrased  in 
essentially  the  same  language  as  v-xs 
used  in  the  Federal  Campaign  Act  of 
1974.  In  that  statute,  the  phrase  'any- 
thing of  value"  W£i3  interpreter*,  to  in- 
clude personal  service. 

Tills  kind  of  subtlety  and  incorpora- 
tion by  reference  of  the  election  is  not 
explicit  enough.  I  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  would  expressly  include 
"pergonal  sen-ice"  in  the  definition  of 
"poUticai  contributions"  under  section 
7322.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  made  clear 
that  no  solicitation  of  personal  senrices 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  partisan 
political  elections  will  be  permitted  while 
'     Federal  employees  are  on  duty. 

This  clarification  will  curtail  future 
litigAiioa  and  contention  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  partisan  activity  is  imper- 
missible while  Federal  employees  are  on 
duty.  It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
Include  this  modification  in  the  language 
of  thefhialbill. 
/H  Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  th'.s 
<  with  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  McGm  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  of 
tlie  committee  (Mr.  Fonc).  It  is  a  con- 
cept which  embodied  h\  one  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoKc>  yesterday,  and  voted  down.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  both  the  floor 
manager  and  the  minority  manager  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  act  on  it  at  1  minute 
to  2,  so  that  we  do  not  violate  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 


Mr.  FONG.  This  is  a  very  fine  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  jeas  and  nays  on  amendment  No. 
1412.  p.s  modified,  and  amendment  No. 
1416. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  both  amendments  by  a  single  show  of 
hands?  The  Chair  heai-s  none,  and  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  jeas  and  nays  v.ere  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  we  have,  after  con- 
sultation, agreed  to  the  merit  of  his 
amendment  No.  1352.  which  would 
change  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
posal to  January  1.  1977.  Its  merit,  of 
course,  is  that  it  is  removed  from  the 
context  of  political  harangue  during  this 
election  year.  We  are  prepared  to  act 
upon  that  amendment  by  accepting  it  as 
a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1352,  as 
modified. 

Th.e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ■ft  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Did  we  not  accept  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  Has  that  not  been 
completed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mf.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Jim  Hinish,  assistant 
to  Senator  Fannin,  be  granted  privileges 
of  tlie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tliis  amendment  proposes 
to  maintain  present  Hatch  Act  restrlc- 
tloris  on  employees  of  tiie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Justice  Department,  and 
tiie  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

It  is  straightforward  in  that  regard. 
The  committee's  position  has  been  not 
to  differentiate  among  employees,  behev- 
ing  that  classified  and  confidential 
information  which  comes  to  them  is 
adequatfly  protected  by  other  provisions 
of  law,  including  criminal  provisions. 

An  IRS  employee,  for  example.  Is  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  of  1  j'ear,  a  fine  of 
$1,000  and  dismissal  If  he  violates  the 
confidentiality  of  a  taxpayer's  return. 

More,  the  people  In  this  type  of  sensi- 
tive position  are  judicious,  prudent  peo- 
ple, or  certainly  should  be.  They  can  be 
trusted  as  well  as  any  citizen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agi-eeing  to  amendment  No. 
1415.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
d?r*il.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE^,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGov£rn)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Titnney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya*  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr' 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
McClitre)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  HUnoii 
(Mi-.  Percyi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebiaska  (^Tr 
Hruska)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  anncmjced — yeas  6S 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

IRo'.lcaU  Vote  No.  62  Leg.)       ..,>,..'« 
■JTE.iS — 68 
Alleu  Gam 

Baker  GrlCln 

Bartletl  Hmibeu 

Bean  Hitrt.  G:rr 

Bellmon  Hart.  PhtUp  A. 

Beutsen  Hat&elU 

Blden  Helms 

Brock  Hollln^s 

Buckley  Huddlsston 

Bxunpers  Jacksoa 

Byrd,  Javits 

HarrrF.,Jr.    JoKnstoa 
Bjrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt 


Caniion 

Cblles 

Chviith 

Clark 

Curtis 

rv.le 

Domenici 

Eagletou 

Fannin 

Foi\g 

Ford 


Aboard,  i 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durktn 


il.iiif'.iiiitl 
GcU;  v.'ier 
Hruska 


Leahy 
lx)ng 

Mttiisfiel'j 

McCleUan 

Mondnle 

Morgi-a 

Mos& 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwcoti 

Pearson 

N.\YS— 23 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

I;!ouv» 

McClur? 

McGorern 


Pell  ^r'  ^1 

Proxmire    "•»?« 
Randolph,  ^/i'l^a 
RlblcoC       --•»^^* 
Roth 

Scott,  Huglf 
Scott.  ..»_, 

WUJiam  t.    ■^■' 
Sparkman     -'' 
SUfford     .  i" 
Steonls    '  ^ 
Stevens  -..  „ 

Stevenson    ''w&ij 
Stone  /•;> 

SymUigtoa-.^v 
Taf  t  ■.,Ak.Vi 

Talmadge    '^^-S 
Thurmond:  -^^^yi 


Tower 
Welcker 
WUUama 
Young 


^cH'i 


MathUca 
McCree 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Muskie      ■ 
Pastore       T 
Schwelker  _ 


.* 


So  Ml-.  Dole's  amendment  fNo. 
was  agieed  to.  e 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  v  ote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  ■  * 

The  motion  to  1  :<y  on  the  table  waj    ^ 
agreed  to.  " ,  '» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrr  »\ 
Garn».  Under  the  previous  order,  the  7' 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  vote  on  -,' 
amendment  No.  1412.  as  modified.  The  " 
yeas  and  naj-s  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  '  '-^  • 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk'*; 
called  the  roll.  .^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce  V^ 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  / 
Eastland',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  .- 
(Mr.  lNOtrv'E\  the  Senator  from  South  ' 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovtrx  > ,  and  the  Sena- 
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that  motion   - . 

!  table  was    s 

CER  (Mr-  >  . 
Older,  the  7" 
le  vote  on  ..  r 
Rifled.  The  * 
■dered.  The 


[  announce  vis 
sslppi  (Mr.  ,' 
yax  H»w»U  •■ 
;rom  South    ' 

i  the  Sen»- .  A 


tor  from  California  (Mr.  ToHNsr)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Momtota)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizcsia  (Mr.  Ooldwateb)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrusxa).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCluvx),  and  the  Senator  from  nilnoLs 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  f urtlier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  Tvould  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53. 
nays  38,  as  follows  : 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  63  Leg.) 
TEAS— 53 


All^n 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Btden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Oomenici 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Foug 


Abourezk 

Bayb 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

dark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durkin 

Gravel 


Pord 

Gam 

Glenn 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary 

Hatfield 

Helma 

Hollinxs 

Hiicldleston 

Javlts 

JobnstOB 

Lazalt 

Long 

Mansfield 

Matblaa 

McCleUan 

Morgan 

Nunn 

NATS— 38 

Hart,  PfcHip  A. 

Eartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

McGee 

Melntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Fack«n>od 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUltam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
StennU 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Moss 

Muskie 

tielson 

Pastors 

Pell 

Proxm.lre 

Scbwelker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Welcker 

WiiUams 


Eastland 

Ooldwater 

Hruska 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Inouye 

McClure 

McGovem 


Montoya 

Percy 

Tunney 


So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1433 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  1433  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  C^LARK).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cuuue)  pro- 
poses amendment  No.  1433. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  11.  insert  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  the  word  "or". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  Unas  12  through  20. 

On  page  7,  Una  21,  strike  out  "(3) "  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(2)". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendmoit  there  will  be  a  1-hour  time 
limitation,  equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  seccmd?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  Federal  Employees'  PoUtical 
Activities  Act  of  1975.  For  that  reason  I 
will  vote  for  it.  and  I  have  voted  against 
weakening  amendments. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Federal 
employees  to  be  granted  the  full  rights  of 
citizeziship  enjoyed  by  all  Americans.  I 
congratulate  Chairman  McGee  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  bringing  this 
much-needed  legislation  to  the  floor. 

There  is,  however,  one  section  of  the 
bill  aliout  which  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
and  about  which  many  other  Members 
are  concerned,  and  which,  I  think,  needs 
change. 

As  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, H.R.  8617  would  have  pro- 
hibited any  executive  branch  employee, 
including  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, from  engaging  in  political  activi- 
ties while  on  duty  or  in  Government 
buildings.  In  order  to  exempt  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  as  obviously  is 
necessary,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
in  committee  in  the  House.  That  amend- 
ment, now  emlxxlied  in  section  7325(b) 
excludes  from  the  limits  on  political  ac- 
tivity not  only  the  President  and  Vice 
President  but  all  of  the  more  than  500 
White  House  employees  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  cure  was  worse  than 
the  disease,  for  the  section  now  appears 
to  constitute  a  specific  authorization 
from  Congress — at  least  by  negative  im- 
plication— to  allow  White  House  employ- 
ees to  engage  in  partisan  political  activi- 
ties without  restriction. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  can  be  heard? 

Mr.  (HiARK.  The  White  House  staff  is 
now  being  given  exactly  the  same  exemp- 
tion as  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
one  section  after  the  other.  Is  that  what 
we  want?  Is  that  what  our  constituents 
want?  I  Uiink  not. 

The  effect  of  this  section  could  be  the 
use  of  Federal  Treasury  dollars  to  pay 
White  House  staff  salaries  even  while 
these  employees  work  full  time  on  a  Pres- 
idential campaign.  I  doubt  that  this  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  in  reporting 
his  provision  as  part  of  ILR.  8617.  Never- 
thdess.  that  is  its  effect.  It  is  the  effect 
for  White  House  employees  Just  as  for 
the  President.  Both  are  excepted  from 
these  restrictions. 

Certainly  that  was  the  interpretation 
of  Ccmgressman  Herbert  Harris,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Civn  Service  Commit- 
tee, who  referred  to  this  language  as  "a 
congressional  'go-ahead'  to  the  White 
House  staff  to  engage  in  political  activi- 
ties on  the  Job." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  additional  views  of  Con- 
gressman Harris  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  ttie  Record,  as  follows: 

AiwrnoNAX.  Views  or  Conckessicak 
BaaatT  E.  Haxns  n 

As  a  <Mspaasat  of  HJcL  8617,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  im  Political  Rights 
and  Intergovernmental  Programs  whli:h  has 
worked  for  7  mtrnths  to  produce  «  fair  and 
ctunprehensive  blU.  I  am  In  fuU  support  of 
this  legislation.  The  biU  has  two  significant 
thrusts:  it  contains  important  new  protec- 
tions for  Federal  and  postal  employees  and  it 
provides  them  clearly  defined  rights  they  do 
not  currently  enjoy.  HJl.  8617  is.  In  essence 
a  "biU  of  political  rights"  for  our  2.8  mU- 
lion  Federal  and  postal  employees.  I  voted 
to  report  the  biU  out  of  subcommittee  and 
full  committee. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  bill,  however, 
of  concern  to  me.  Section  7325  prxihlblU 
political  activities  while  on  duty,  in  any 
room  or  building  occupied  In  the  diaehaige 
of  official  duties  by  an  employee,  or  wbUe 
wearing  a  uniform  identifying  the  individual 
as  a  Federal  or  postal  emplc^ee.  As  amended 
by  the  full  committee,  exempt  from  this 
provision  are  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  their  staffs. 

I  can  understand  the  argument  that  it  Is 
unrealistic  and  Impractical  to  expect  the 
President  and  ^ce  President  to  avoid  polit- 
ical activity  whUe  on  the  Job.  They.  It  can 
be  argued,  are  chi  the  Job  around  the  clock, 
end  they  are  the  only  elected  officials  at  the 
executive  branch.  However,  I  consider  it 
highly  Inappropriate  for  the  White  House 
staff  to  engage  in  poliUcal  activity  while  on 
duty  in  their  capacity  as  employees  tsl  khe 
Chief  Executive.  I  am  concerned  that  not 
exempting  them  from  thia  provision  would 
in  eflTect  be  a  congressional  "go-abead*'  to  the 
'White  Rouse  staflT  to  engage  In  poUtical  activ- 
ities ou  the  job.  It  unforttmattiy  puts  the 
Congress  in  the  position  of  »vw»«^«iiig  polit- 
ical activity  in  the  White  House  by  White 
House  staffers. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  provision  might 
allow  a  repeat  of  the  agonizing  experianae  we 
have  come  to  caU  "Watergate."  Presidential 
campaigns  should  be  run  by  campaign  com- 
mittees, and  I'm  sure  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent will  not  make  the  mistakes  of  his  pred-- 
ecessor.  But  I  feel  compelled  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  Member  of  Congress  dees  not  con- 
done campaigns  run  from  behind  the  White 
House  walls  or  from  the  Attorney  Geiteral's 
office.  I  am  concerned  that  the  fact  that  this 
biU  does  not  expressly  prohibit  White  House 
staffers  from  "politicking"  on  the  job  might 
be  interpreted  as  approval  of  the  practice. 

Just  as  Federal  and  postal  employees 
should  be  ever-mindful  of  separating  their 
work  from  their  politics  when  carrying  on 
"the  people's  business,"  so  should  the  em- 
ployees of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  would  prevent  any  such  use 
of  Federal  funds  by  deleting  the  exemp- 
tion for  the  White  House  staff— I  refer 
to  section  7325(b)  (2) — so  Uiey  would  be 
b-eated  like  other  Federal  personnel. 

They  can  engage  in  campaign  activi- 
ties, but  only  off  duty  and  not  in  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

Why  should  the  White  House  staff  be 
treated  differently  and  even  given  an 
exemption  that  Cabinet  members  are 
not  granted  under  this  act? 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  ixiilch  Wliite 
House  and  other  "non-Hatched"  em- 
ployees may  engage  in  campaign  activi- 
ties on  duty  has  not  beoi  definitely 
resolved.  With  respect  to  the  most  fla- 
gi*ant  misuse  of  taxpayer  money  to  sup- 
port the  reelection  bid  of  former  Presi- 
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dei:t  Nixon,  a  serious  challcnue  has  been 
mounted  In  a  case  now  pending  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Public  Citizen  v.  Simon,  No. 
74-2025>.  The  claim  raised  in  that  suit 
is  tl-Jit  where  White  House  employees 
were  shoan  to  have  devoted  substantially 
all  of  their  time  to  partisan  poUtlcs, 
T.hile  drawing  government  salaries,  they 
were  doing  so  without  congressional  au- 
thorization as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion (article  I,  section  9,  clause  7>  ar.d 
31U.S.C.628. 

Under  my  amendment  such  gross  mis- 
uses of  office  would  be  prohibited,  alon,f 
witli  all  other  on-duty  campaign  activi- 
ties, just  as  they  would  be  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  public  serv- 
ants who  woiJd  be  prohibited  by  H.R. 
8617  from  campaigning  on  the  taxpayer's 
time  and  money.  And  just  as  it  would  be 
for  Cabinet  members.  Are  we  going  to 
except  over  500  Wliite  House  employees 
from  this  law,  while  telling  Secretary 
Butz  and  other  men^.bers  of  the  Cabinet 
that  they  are  covered?  \V!:ere  is  the  con- 
slsteno'? 

From  the  1972  campaign  we  are  aware 
of  tlie  serious  potential  ubuse  which  ex- 
ists when  White  House  employees  are 
used  for  campaign  puri)o<;e.<;.  Tlii*:  Is  best 
illustrKteti,  I  believe,  by  ihe  memoran- 
dum to  the  White  House  staff  issued  by 
Ch£irle3  Colson,  special  coimscl  to  the 
President,  on  Augiist  23,  1972.  Colson 
made  very  clear  the  kind  of  activity  in 
which  he  believed  White  House  employ- 
ees should  participate,  and  tliey  did. 
Colson  wrote  to  hi"?  fellox  employees  at 
the  White  House: 

Think  to  jourselX  at  tlie  beginning  of  each 
day,  "What  am  I  going  to  do  to  help  the  Pre:^i- 
dect's  reelection  today?"  Ana  then  at  the 
end  of  each  day  tlalnk  what  you  did  In  fact 
do  to  help  the  President's  re-eiectlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  the  Colson  mem- 
orandum be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  text  va."? 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  .\iig.  30,  1972] 
•A  Memo  to  thi  W'VLTrz  House  Sr\FP 
Charles  Colson,  special  counsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Usued  the  following  memorandum  to 
the  White  House  staff  August  28: 

There  are  71  days  left  between  now  and 
the  election.  Every  single  one  of  these  Is  a 
campaign  day  and  for  those  of  you  wlio  have 
not  been  reminded  of  this  lately,  every  day 
ha.s  24  hours. 

I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  each  one 
of  us  to  have  some  time  during  the  campaign 
occasionally  to  recliarge  the  batteries:  an 
occasional  Sunday  afternoon  may  be  posoible 
but  don't  count  on  It. 

There  should  be  no  nec»r<:sUy  for  this  kind 
of  a  memo  and  In  the  case  of  ma«;t  of  you 
there  ia  not.  Jvat  so  there  l^  no  misunder- 
standing, however,  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  what  the  policy  will  be  for  the 
next  71  days.  No  one  should  plan  any  trlp.s 
anywhere  without  my  express  approval.  No 
one  should  ever  be  out  of  reach  of  the  tele- 
phone. The  White  House  switchboard  must 
know  at  all  time  where  everyone  Is;  each 
individual  member  of  the  staff  should  Insure 
that  he  or  she  can  be  reached  at  any  time 
f.t  the  day  or  night  either  by  phone  or  by 
pageboy.  No  speaking  engagements  should  be 
Mccepted.  no  trips  should  be  planned  without 
nil'  knowing  ar.d  approving  t!»  advance. 


^!any  of  r^'.i  have  been  through  political 
campaigns  before.  For  tho«;e  who  have  not,  a 
campaign  Is  a  24-hour  a  day,  7-day  a  week 
job.  Do  not  be  lulled  Into  a  sense  of  false 
security  by  the  polls  w-hlch  show  the  Presl- 
de:it  we'.l  ahead  at  the  moment.  They  will 
c'.innce.  Make  every  day  count.  Think  to 
>oiir^elf  at  the  beginning  of  each  day.  "What 
am  I  gclr.g  to  do  to  help  the  President's  re- 
c'.ec::oJi  today?  "  and  then  at  the  end  of  each 
d!<y  thliik  what  yo\«  did  In  fact  do  to  help 
tlie  President's  re-election. 

I  •.vlU  be  expecting  ma.xlnnim  output  from 
every  member  of  tlie  staff  for  whom  I  have 
ail.-  responsibility.  I  will  be  very  Intolerant 
o:~  Ifsji  than  maxlmxun  output.  I  am  totally 
I'ncoiK'erned  v.lth  ftuything  other  than  get- 
ting the  Job  done.  If  I  brui.-e  feelings  or  In- 
jure anyone's  moiale,  I  w  ill  b*-  hr.ppy  to  make 
Hmends  on  tfie  mornij-.g  of  iSo\ ember  a 
assv'.ming  wc  hR\e  djne  cur  job  and  tiie  re- 
sults are  evident. 

I  can  well  unrter.sland  iliat  any  of  >ovi  may 
ha\e  i;ottcu  tlio  wrong  impression  of  me 
siiice  so  many  enoneous  things  have  found 
tlielr  way  i!-.to  print  lately.  Just  so  jo\i  under- 
."itand  n:e.  let  me  point  out  th.-\t  the  state- 
ment In  Ifiit  week's  UPI  story  that  I  was 
orve  reported  to  ha'.e  jaiil  Dint  "I  would 
war<  over  my  grnndiiivther  if  i.eces:<arv  "  Is 
i<!)M.luteIy  accurate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  v,e  wish 
to  jtilow  this  khid  of  activity  to  occur  in 
the  White  House  in  the  future,  then 
certainly  one  ouglu  to  vote  "So"  on  this 
amendment— if  we  want  that  kind  of 
o.ctivity  to  continue  and  tiiereby  exempt 
the  Wliite  Ho'jse  staff  from  the  iPotric- 
tions  of  this  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  allow  tliis  practice 
to  be  permitted  in  the  future,  then,  cer- 
taizily,  all  we  have  to  do  is  take  no  action 
Tit  fU  and  leave  this  section  in  the  bill. 

There  v.ere  many  other  examples,  I 
might  say,  from  1972.  Gordan  Strachan 
spent  virtually  all  of  his  time,  for  nearly 
a  year,  acting  as  White  House  liaison  for 
the  Committee  for  the  Re-Election  of  the 
President,  while  drawlns  a  Federal 
salary.  Should  that  practice  be  allov.ed 
to  continue?  That  is  wliat  this  amend- 
ment Is  all  about. 

William  Timmons,  the  chief  White 
House  lobbyist,  spent  3  weeks  in 
Mian:l  on  campaign  duties  prior  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  again, 
while  drawing  a  Federal  salary.  There 
were  numerous  other  Instances  in  1972 
where  Federal  employees  were  doing 
campaign  work  and  traveling  on  cam- 
paign trips  while  continuing  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll.  While  the  record  is  less 
complete,  examples  of  mlsu.se  of  staff 
for  partisan  campaign  work  for  the  1964 
and  1968  campaigns  are  also  documented. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  question — it  is  a 
question  of  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fundamentally 
v.rong  to  have  taxpayers  providing  extra 
subsidies  for  the  campaign  efiort  of  an 
incumbent  candidate  for  political  office, 
and  it  is  fundamentally  imfair  to  the 
candidates'  opponents.  My  amendment 
would  prevent  such  bick-door  subsidies 
and  save  the  taxpayers  money  at  the 
same  time. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  to  seek  to  Impose  arbitrary 
and  unrealistic  limitations  on  the  staff 
of  a  President  who  Is  running  for 
reelection. 

Undoubtedly,  within  the  framework  of 
H  R.  8617,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 


ment would  still  allow  White  House  staff 
to  engage  in  Incidental  political  activity 
which  is  inextricably  connected  witli 
their  nonpolitical  tasks.  In  this  regard, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  H.R.  8617 
contains  no  deAnitions  for  the  terms 
"on  duty"  or  "political  activity."  The  as- 
sumption is  that  the  meanings  of  such 
terms  would  have  to  be  developed  in 
regulations  written  by  the  nonpartisar. 
and  I  think  highly  respected  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  Commlssior.. 
which  fs  appointed  by  the  President, 
wotild  certainly  consult  with  the  Whitt- 
House  iij  consti'ucting  reasonable  regu- 
lations relatmg  to  White  House  staff. 

Surely,  no  one  wants  to  prevent  -.i 
White  House  Press  Secretary  from  pro- 
viding Information  on  a  President's  po- 
litical duties,  or  prevent  an  appoint- 
ments secretary  from  coordinating  .i 
President's  travel  plans  with  his  cam- 
jDaign  committee,  or  prevent  a  senior 
aide  fiom  discussing  politics  v.ith  a  Presi- 
d?!;t;  no  reasonable  regulations  would 
prevent  juch  activities. 

Hut  we  must  prevent  the  Wliite  Hou^e 
from  being  used  as  a  campaign  head- 
quarters or  a  base  for  political  fund- 
raising.  An  presently  written,  HJl,  8617 
vould  allow  that  to  happen,  and  t}y<' 
IS  vliJi  tills  vote  is  reall;.-  ail  about. 

This  amendment  may  require  son'c 
reorganization  of  White  House  staff,  but 
this  problem  is  not  significantly  greater 
for  the  President  Uian  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  many  of  whom  already 
liave  taken  steps  to  segregate  campa'.gn 
staff  duties  from  official  congressional 
business.  An  article  in  the  Washington 
Post — January  25,  1976 — cited  numerous 
examples  of  our  colleagues'  taking  mem- 
bers of  tlieir  staffs  off  tlielr  payrolls  to 
participate  in  their  campaigns.  Among 
those  cited  for  following  this  procedure 
were:  Senators  Bayk,  Bentsen,  Buck- 
ley, RoBLAT  C.  Byed,  Jackson,  Javits. 
and  MoKs.^i^,  and  Representative  Udali 

K.R.  8(317— and  the  Hatch  Act  itself— 
applies  only  to  executive  branch  employ- 
ees, nevertiieless,  as  Chairman  McGef. 
can  confinn,  I  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  offering  an  amendmen' 
which  would  cover  both  WTiite  Hon  e 
and  cor.sressional  employees.  That 
would,  in  my  judgment,  only  be  fair  ami 
consistent. 

However,  I  have  been  dissuaded  from 
offering  such  an  amendment  becau.se  ot 
the  germaneness  problem  that  Inevltablv 
would  anse  in  the  House  of  Represtnt^i- 
tives.  It  would  be  declared  out  of  order 

But  one  thing  must  be  clear  to  every- 
one. .\  vote  in  favor  of  the  pt-.idi:.: 
amendintnt  should  be  undersiood  bv 
each  of  us  to  be  a  pledge  to  tho  piiWii  t" 
make  the  same  kind  of  sepiiratin:;^  fce- 
tv.een  campaign  acti^ities  and  o"ii;a! 
duties  tliat  he  would  impose  on  tin* 
White  House,  and  which  H.R.  8617  v\- 
ready  imiioses  on  the  rest  of  the  exffi- 
tive. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  r«.»- 
sons  why  I  believe  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  follow  the  spirit  of  tins 
amendment.  After  Watergate,  tiic  pic^. 
and  public  undoubtedly  will  focvis  cIo;>c- 
ly  on  incumbents'  use  of  statl  for  car.i- 
paign  punxjses.  Properly,  they  .'■houl<"!  do 
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so.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  will  be 
applicable  regardless  ol  the  fate  of  this 
amendment.  If  a  congressional  staff  em- 
ployee Is  -working  on  a  campaign  while 
on  duty,  this  may  well  constitute  a  con- 
tribution of  services  which  must  be  re- 
ported by  the  candidate. 

Thus,  quite  apart  from  whether  we 
enact  a  statute  to  cover  Congress,  there 
will  be  a  strong  incentive  to  comply  with 
the  spirit  of  this  amendment,  even 
though  It  will  apply  literally  only  to  the 
White  House.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  I 
v.ill  be  Horklng  to  develop  legislation 
which  would  clarify  further  the  ques- 
tion of  political  activity  by  White  House 
and  congressional  emplojrees.  Certainly, 
the  same  standard  ought  to  apply  to 
botl:. 

Mr.  President,  by  falling  to  pass  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  creating  a  new 
series  of  problems  which  may  imdermine 
the  goals  of  fairness  in  the  FederaL elec- 
tion law.  For  example,  what  is  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  President  to  report  as  cam- 
paign contributions  the.on-duty  services 
rendered  his  campaign  by  White  House 
employees?  Even  more  imiKniant,  the 
use  of  White  House  personnel,  unless  tlie 
value  of  their  services  w««  deducted 
from  expenditure  limitations  and  Fed- 
eral grants,  would  create  a  situation  in 
which  a  President  would  have  an  imfair 
and  imjustiflable  advantage  over  his 
competitors.  That  Inequality  could  well 
undermine  the  entire  ^ectam  law,  as  it 
applies  to  Presidents.  The  preservation 
of  that  law,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  minor  administrative 
diCBculties. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  this  administration,  more 
or  less  than  others,  is  likely  to  convert 
the  White  House  staff  Into  political  cam- 
paign operatives.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  H.R.  8617  as  now  written,  will 
give  presidents  of  either  party  carte 
blanche  to  use  their  taxpayer  supported 
staffs  for  whatever  political  activities 
they  choose.  My  amendment  would  pre- 
vent that  from  happening  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  the 
strong  support  of  Common  Cause  and 
Ralph  Nader,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  David  Cohen.  Pres- 
ident of  Common  Cause  and  Mr,  Nader 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rccowj. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
8s  follows: 

ComcoM  Cattsx. 
Washington.  CC,  Uarch  10, 1976. 
Deak  Senatoii  :  During  upcoming  floor  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  8817.  the  Hatch  Act  re- 
form legislation  reported  by  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  CMvll  Service  Committee,  Senator 
Dick  Clarlc  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
section  7325(b)(2).  Common  Cause  strongly 
supports  the  Clark  amendment  that  would 
remove  that  section  which,  as  written,  would 
authorize  the  entire  White  House  staff  to 
campaign  during  bxislness  hours  for  the  re- 
election of  any  sitting  President  or  Vice- 
President,  with  the  taxpayer  paying  their  sal- 
aries. We  believe  that  the  Act's  general  pro- 


hibition against  "on-duty"  campalcpalng,  ap- 
plied to  aU  other  federal  employees  tcom 
cabinet  officials  on  down,  should  also  l>e  ap- 
plied to  White  House  personnel. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  Clarlc  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

DAvrn  Cohen,  President. 


Washington.  D.C. 

March  9,  1976. 
DEAa  Senator:  During  the  debate  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Hatch  Act,  HJl.  8617, 
Senator  Dick  Clark  wlU  oEer  an  amendment 
to  strike  new  section  7325(b)  (2).  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  support  that  amendment. 

As  written,  this  provision  would  allow  more 
than  BOO  White  House  employees  to  cam- 
paign fuU  time  for  the  reelection  of  any  sit- 
ting President  or  Vice-President,  with  the 
taxpayers  picking  up  their  salaries.  I  need 
not  recount  the  history  of  the  1972  Presi- 
dential election,  when  the  White  House  was 
virtually  turned  Into  a  campaign  headquar- 
ters. In  order  to  demonstrate   that   public 
servants  should  be  doing  the  public's  busi- 
ness when  being  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
Senator   Clark's   amendment   does  ro   more 
than  to  insure  that  White  House  employees 
wlU  follow  that  rule  by  making  them  abide 
by  the  same  prohibition  against  "on  duty" 
campaigning    to   which   evei-y   other   federal 
employee — ^frora  Cabinet  oiacers  on  down- 
will  be  subjected  under  these  amendments. 
To  permit  White  House  employees  to  cam- 
paign  whUe   being   paid   by   the   taxpayers 
would  also  either  create  enormous  difficulties 
under  the  Federal  election  laws,  or  seriously 
undermine  the  notion  of  equality  on  which 
they  are  premised,  or  both.  The  reason  Is 
that  providing  the  services  of  a  salaried  em- 
ployee to  a  candidate  would  almost  certainly 
be  ti-eated  as  a  contribution,  which  would 
then  have  to  be  reported  and  would  be  sub- 
ject  to   dollar   limitations.   In   addition.   It 
would  have  to  be  counted  as  an  experuUture 
against  the  total  allowed  for  the  candidate. 
Fiuthermore,  since  the  source  of  the  salaries 
of  those  employees  Is  the' Federal  Treas\iry. 
such  contributions  would   also  reduce  the 
candidate's  share  of  the  Federal  financmg 
which  Congress  has  already  provided  In  Pres- 
idential elections.  If  by  some  chance,  how- 
ever, such  services  were  not  contributions, 
the  most  serious  questions  about  the  equal- 
ity of  the  election  laws  v/ould  be  raised,  and 
such  tmequal   treatment   might  Je<^ardlze 
the  constitutionality  of  the  whole  system  of 
Federal  financing  of  elections.  In  short.  Con- 
gress has  provided  a  direct  method  for  fi- 
nancing Presidential  elections,  and  there  is 
no  basts  for  including  a  hack  door  provision, 
limited  to  the  White  House  only,  such  as 
that  contained  In  section  7325(b)  (2) . 

The  Issue  Is  quite  simple  and  will  be 
readily  \mderstood  by  every  citizen.  The  peo- 
ple will  see  that  there  Is  only  one  reason  a 
member  of  Congress  would  vote  to  allow  the 
White  House  this  special  privilege,  and  that 
is  that  the  Member  wants  to  protect  the 
same  status  when  someone  seeks  to  unseat 
him.  When  the  roU  Is  caUed  on  Senator 
Clark's  amendment  to  strike  section  7325(h) 
(3),  the  vote  of  conscience  wlU  he  the  same 
as  the  vote  of  reason. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.\U>U  N.UJEK. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  some  peo- 
ple have  suggested  that  my  amendment 
i«ally  is  not  i-elevant  to  the  present  bill. 
I  would  point  out  that  my  amendment 
simply  would  strike  language  aheady  in 
the  legislation  before  us. 

This  does  not  add  any  language  to  the 
biU.  I  do  not  offer  an  amendment  to  put 
something  in.  The  amendment  simply 


says  that  we  believe  this  language  ought 
to  be  removed. 

If  this  language  is  not  ddeted  from  the 
bill.  Congress  will  be  saying— fM*  the 
first  time— that  White  House  emidoyees 
are  completely  free  to  participate  in  po- 
litical activities  without  restriction — 
while  on  duty  or  in  Oovemmait  facili- 
ties. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  this 
subject  would  be  better  handled  as  an 
amendment  to  other  legislation,  pettiaps 
the  Fedend  Election  Campaign  Act.  I 
completely  agree,  and  that  is  why  section 
7325(b)  (2)  should  be  strickoi  from  the 
bill.  If  we  find  that  the  general  restric- 
tions of  section  7323  are  imreasonable 
with  regard  to  White  House  employees. 
I  would  be  happy  to  join  with  any  Mem- 
ber in  developing  legislation  to  deal 
equitably  both  with  White  House  end 
congi'essional  staff. 

But  if  it  is  properly  to  be  taken  up  eke- 
where  and  not  here,  then  certainly  we 
must  take  it  out  of  the  present  bill  and 
deal  with  it  elsewhere. 

A  final  word.  Mr.  Presidoit:  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  have  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  know,  cer- 
tainly, that  a  motion  to  table  is  in  order, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  used  primar- 
ily for  dilatory  or  nongermane  amend- 
ments which  do  not  go  to  the  substance 
of  a  bilL  I  feel  that  to  prevent  a  vote  on 
the  merits  of  this  amendment,  which  is 
simply  to  strike  a  section  of  the  present 
bill,  would  be  to  deny  the  Senate  the 
opportunity  to  consider  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  authority  imder  which  the 
President  is  permitted  to  direct  staff  ac- 
tivities at  the  White  House.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  have  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  i-emainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  therSena- 
tor  from  Iowa  and  I  have  discussed  this 
proposal  at  length.  We  have,  in  fact, 
discussed  it  with  both  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  committee  and  the 
Senator. 


We  on  the  committee  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  proposed  striking  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  came  over  from 
the  House  does  indeed  inject  itself  di- 
rectly into  the  election  reform  responsi- 
bilities within  this  body.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  not  a  Judgment  that 
our  committee  either  is  prepared  to  pass 
on  or  is  entitled  to  pass  on  from  a  par- 
liamentary point  of  view. 

For  that  reason,  as  a  mandate  from 
the  committee,  I  must  pursue  that  which 
has  been  agreed  upon:  namely,  rather 
than  oppose  the  amendment  here,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  substance 
to  what  the  Senator  says.  I  will  exntdse 
the  procedural  process  of  tabling  it.  That 
will  not  be  as  fatal  for  the  reason  that 
we  will  not  have  disposed  of  the  idea; 
we  will  simply  have  said  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  belong  with  this  ctxnmlt- 
tec  or  in  this  bllL 

I^r  that  reason,  whm  the  Senator  is 
finished  with  vrbaXever  time  he  thinks  is 
necessary.  I  will  pn^Mse  to  table  the 
pending  amendment. 


; 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mi-.  Pi-e^ldent  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  chairman  that 
this  is  a  matter  not  for  our  committee 
but  a  matter  for  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  want  to  go  further  and  say  that  in 
opposing  this  amendment  I  want  to  state 
that  present  law  prohibits  Federal  civil 
service  employees  from  takhig  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns.  This  is  the  present  law.  Tliey 
just  caiwot  enter  into  political  activities 
being  Federal  employees. 

This  bill  before  us  opens  wide  the 
doors  to  allow  them  to  participate  in 
political  management  and  in  political 
activities. 

The  restrictions  against  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  in  existence  since  1907 
when  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  issued 
the  Executive  order  prohibiting  them 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics. 

The  present  law  does  not  restrict  the 
members  of  the  White  House  In  its  politi- 
cal activities.  It  exempts  all  employees 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  this  rule  has  been  rti  effect  for 
a  long,  long  time.  At  no  time  has  there 
been  any  restriction  upon  the  V^liite 
House  staff  in  the  matter  of  politics. 

There  Is  no  prohibition  against  the 
head  or  assistant  head  of  an  executive 
department  or  militai"y  department,  ard 
no  restriction  on  an  employee  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  who  determines 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States. 
From  time  immemorial,  tlie  White  Hou.se 
staff  members  have  not  had  any  restric- 
tions upon  them.  But  this  amendment 
proposes  to  place  a  restriction  upon  the 
political  activities  of  the  White  House. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  be 
veiy  peculiar  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
bill  which  is  before  us  opens  wide  the 
door  to  allow  every  Federal  employee  to 
get  into  the  political  act,  and  then  by 
the  next  breath,  we  curtail  the  activity  of 
the  White  House  staff,  when  the  White 
House  staff  had  had  unlimited  privileges 
in  this  regard. 

It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  case  of  the  White  House  office  per- 
sonnel, and  also  in  the  case  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  segi'egate  the  political  from  the 
official  duty.  I  know  it  is  vei-y  difficult  in 
my  ofRce,  for  example,  to  say  whether 
one  of  my  employees,  at  this  moment, 
is  really  doing  a  political  act  as  differen- 
tiated from  an  official  act,  they  are  so 
mingled  and  intermingled  in  this  type  of 
situation.  We  find  that  type  of  situation 
also  arising  In  the  work  of  those  In  the 
White  House.  Those  working  closely  with 
the  President  would  not  be  able  to  make 
the  fine  distinction  between  campaign- 
ing and  working  on  official  duties. 

So  I  would  say  Uiat  it  is  going  to  raise 
a  lot  of  questions,  and  it  will  entrap 
many  of  the  people  who  are  working  for 
the  White  House,  as  to  whether  they 
are  doing  a  political  act  or  carrying  on 
a  political  fimction. 

If  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  White  Houic, 
and  we  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ator who  runs  for  the  Presidency,  or  the 


hands  of  the  Representative  who  runs  for 
the  Presidency,  when  they  u.sc  their  staffs 
for  political  pui-poses,  we  are  really  put- 
ting the  White  House  at  a  disadvantage. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Clark  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  is  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
it  I  might  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
about  the  time  factor?  We  are  ready, 
wheiiever  he  gi^e.s  the  nod.  to  yield  back 
tlie  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  connnents  that  have  been 
made.  Perhaps  5  minutes  will  be  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  that  au- 
thorizing tlie  ube  of  White  House  staff 
for  political  activity  does  not  belong  in 
this  bill.  Tliat  is  why  I  am  striking  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  say, 
as  in  fact  the  committee  has  said  and  as 
tl'.c  bill  said  v. liich  came  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  every 
Federal  eniplnvee  will  be  .subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  this  act,  except  that  we 
are  going  to  create  an  exemption  for  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  which 
no  one  disagrees  with;  and  second,  we 
are  going  to  exempt  the  White  House 
.«t;iff.  more  than  bOO  people,  and  all  those 
who  are  detailed  to  the  White  House 
staff,  I  would  agree  that  when  they  de- 
cided to  exclude  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  White  House  staff, 
certainly  by  implication  and.  indeed,  by 
law  they  did  so  luider  the  restrictions  of 
tliis  legislation.  That  leaves  them  only 
one  place — uncontrolled  by  the  provi- 
sions that  are  in  this  act.  That  is  why  we 
exempted  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  because  we  felt  they  ought  to 
participate  in  political  activity,  and  they 
should.  One  would  have  to  argue  that  in 
the  very  next  section  of  the  bill.  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way,  we  are  exempting 
the  White  House  staff,  but  they,  too,  are 
going  to  be  able  to  operate  as  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President.  We  have  created 
no  sucli  exemption  for  Cabinet  memtiers. 
We  have  said  everj'  Cabinet  official  is  to 
be  restricted  exactly  the  same  way  as 
every  other  Federal  employee,  but  we 
have  said  we  will  make  two  exceptions, 
tlie  Picsidcnt  and  Vice  Pre.sident.  and 
over  500  WTiite  House  em.jiloyees. 

The  fart  of  the  matter  i.s  that  the 
laesent  law  is  very  unclear  on  this  ques- 
tion. We  know  that  the  practice  In  the 
White  House  has  been  to  u.se  employees 
for  political  purposes.  We  albo  know  that 
there  is  presently  a  court  case,  Publiic 
Citizen  against  Simon,  in  the  circuit 
court  trying  to  decide  this  very  Lssue.  So 
it  is  very  unclear  presently  whether  peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  White  House  staff, 
working  on  a  President's  campaign  on 
Government  time  and  on  the  Federal 
payroll  are  indeed  entitled  to  do  that 
legally. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 


that  tliere  are  no  definitions  in  this  bill 
as  to  what  political  activity  is.  and  that 
that  would  create  some  problems.  It  is 
going  to  create  some  problems  either  way 
For  every  Federal  employee  who  is  go- 
ing to  be  charged  with  engaging  In  polit- 
ical activity,  that  will  have  to  be  defined. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  Implica- 
tion is  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission would  defhie  what  political 
activity  meant.  Tliat  is  clearly  going  to 
have  to  be  done  In  any  case,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  done  in  the  case  of  White 
House  staff.  But  to  face  that  problem  is 
a  much  simpler  thing  than  to  say  we  are 
going  to  open  this  enprmous  gap  and 
make  everybody  in  tne  White  House 
exempt  from  tlie  provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  is  quite  tnie  that  over  the  years  the 
V/hite  House  staff  has  been  used  In  of- 
fice, on  duty,  at  taxpayers'  expense,  to 
opeiate  political  campaigns.  This  amend- 
ment simply  says  that  they  should  not. 
If  you  believe  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  tliat.  if  you  think  that  is  perfectly 
in  order,  to  have  those  people  working  In 
political  campaigns  if  they  v.ish,  then 
certainly  one  should  vote  "no,"  against 
this  amendment.  But  If  you  believe  they 
ought  to  be  brought  under  the  same  kinds 
of  restrictions,  obviously  as  defined  by 
tJie  Civil  Service  Commission,  then  I 
tliink  one  should  vote  "yes"  on  this 
amendment. 

Lastly,  It  is  quite  true  that  the  same 
standard  ought  to  be  applied  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  \\hether  they  run  for 
President,  for  Conpr-ess,  or  for  any  other 
office.  As  I  said  In  my  opening  statement, 
obviously  the  Rules  Committee  should 
assume  that  responsibility,  and  as  one 
member  of  the  committee  I  certainly  will. 
I  believe  It  ought  to  apply  in  the  same 
way  to  Members  of  Congress.  But  unfor- 
tunately such  an  amendment  is  not  in 
order  on  on  this  particular  legislation. 
I  can  assiu-e  the  Senator  that  I  will  work 
for  such  legislation,  and  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  him  in  this  session 
to  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  GARY  KART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  passes,  what  would  then  be 
the  state  of  affairs  if  this  law  is  enacted 
with  regard  to  political  activity  by  White 
House  employees? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  say  tliat  V/hite 
House  employees  fall  under  the  act  In 
other  words,  they  would  not  be  exemi;ted 
from  it,  and  they  would  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  political  activities  on  their 
off  hours,  outside  of  tlie  White  Hou-ve. 
outside  of  Government  facilities,  a.s 
would  any  otlier  employee  or  as  wL'Uid 
any  Cabinet  member.  The  Cabinet  fhll.> 
under  the  restrictions  of  this  arl  as 
well. 

As  to  what  constitutes  political  activity 
during  the  day  and  in  the  facility,  that 
would  be  defined  by  regulation  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  just  as  all 
other  Federal  employees  would  have  that 
definition  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Would  there  be  any 
prohibition  if  tlie  law  passes  with  this 
amendment  against  someone  leaving  the 
White  House  to  participate  In  a  cam- 
paign, and  then  coming  back? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  None  whatsoever.  They 
could  go  off  the  V/hlte  House  staff,  cer- 
tainly, participate,  and  come  back  with 
no  restriction  whatsoever  insofar  as  I  am 
aware  of  in  other  areas  of  the  bill,  and 
certainly  not  in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
whole  rei5on  for  proposing  to  table  this 
amendiTiffni  is  that  we  really  do  not  think 
this  i.^  tne  place  to  bring  about  this 
reform.  It.  a  present  in  this  current  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  sim- 
ply to  make  it  clear  that  they  are  not 
seeking  lo  meddle  in  the  election  reform 
proces.s.  Tliat  is  why  it  is  here.  For  that 
reason,  we  will  proceed  to  table  it  when 
it  is  agreeable  to  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  although  there- is  irwiy 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  restrict  the 
political  activities  of  m«nbers  of  the 
President's  staff  while  permitting  vir- 
tually every  other  Federal  employee  to 
engage  in  substantially  milimited  politi- 
cal activity.  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
Is  not  the  appropriate  occasion  for  rais- 
ing the  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sub^t  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  Rules  Committee  with 
an  eye  toward  establishing  ai^ropriate 
standards  for  congressional  staffs  as 
well  as  the  President's  staff.  I  will  sup- 
port any  practical  approach  to  achieving 
this  end. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  McGEK  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry:  What  Is  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  regard  to  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment but  not  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  to  ask  for  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  con- 
veyed to  the  motion  to  table  In  order 
to  avoid  the  scrambling  procedure  again, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
the  best  procedure,  but  It  is  in  order. 

Mr.   McGEE.   Mr.   President,  ^_ 
unanimous  consent  that  IA4  Chair  so 
rule,  if  it  is  in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ti-ansferi'«d  to 
the  motion  to  table. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastund),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  C^alifomla  (Mr.  Tunnky)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  HUGH  S<X>TT.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizoiui  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McC^LxniE),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Saiator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  ilhiess  in  the  family. 

I  further  atmounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimoimced — ^yeas  52, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[RoIIcall  Vote  No.  64  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 52 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Bobert  C. 

Cannon 

CbUes 

Church 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Fong 


Allen 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Biden 

Brooke 

Byrd. 

Etarry  F., 
Case 
aark 
Cranston 
Durkln 


Abourezk 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

GrUBn 

Hruska 


Jr. 


Ford 

Grave! 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

UcCleUan 

McOee 

Uclntyre 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nunn 

Pas  tore 

NAYS— 34 

Garn 

Glenn 

Hart.  Gary 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

HaskeU 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Lazalt 

Leahy 


PeU 

Randolph 
Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkmau 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Tower 
Williams 
Young 


MansSeld 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Muakie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

RiblcoS 

Schweiker 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTINGt— 14 


Inouye 

Mathias 

Mcdure 

McGovem 

Montoya 


Percy 
Stafford 
Thurmond 
Tunney 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  xuuKMOND  subsequently  said; 


Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  for  the  preceding 
vote,  because  I  was  at  the  White  House 
on  official  business  and  was  unable  to 
return  in  time  to  vote.  If  I  had  been 
albe  to  vote  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
whose  amendment  is  next,  what  would 
be  a  convenient  time  interval  for  him 
so  that  the  Members  may  have  an  Idea? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  very  maximum  of 
20  minutes,  imless  we  want  to  debate 
this  at  length. 

Mr.  McGEE:  Wliynot  say  30  minutes, 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  having  a 
guaranteed  20  minutes  out  of  that  30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ch&ir  hears  none.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

AMEMOKEKT  NO.    1419 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1415  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  l^islative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK^iWTthoat 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  the  following  new  eectlon  at  the  end 
thereof: 

QtrAUFICATIOirS  FOR  APPOIMTMEMT  TO  OmCE 
OF  ATTORWEY  CENXRAL  OR  DrPTmr  ATTORLTET 
GENERAL 

Sec.  3.  Any  individual,  who — 

(a)  whether  paid  or  unpaid,  held  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  and  responsibility  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  elected  to  the  Office  of  the 
President  while  serving  on  the  personal  cam- 
paign staff  of  such  individual,  or  on  an 
organization  working  on  such  an  individual's 
campaign,  or 

(b)  held  a  statewide  or  national  office  or 
was  employed  by  a  state  or  National  political 
party,  that  campaignetf  for  an  Individual 
who  was  elected  to  the  Office  of  President, 
shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to  the 
positions  of  Attorney  General  or  Deputy  At- 
torney General  if  the  appointing  authority 
Is  the  President  for  whom  such  Individual 
campaigned. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufflcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  have  bnnight 
before  the  Senate  that  is  endorsed  in 
principle  by  the  Amerlnm  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  also  was  endorsed  by  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Pbrce  in 
its  report  of  October  1975.  Many  of  us 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  confidence  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  want  to  see  what  we  can  do 
to  stop  the  political  forces  at  woxic  that 
we  have  seen  In  that  department.  TUs 
amendment  sajrs  that  someone  who  has 
held  a  national  ofBce  In  a  political  party, 
or  a  State  oflSce.  or  Is  holding  a  State 
office  in  a  political  party,  or  has  held  a 
position,  either  hired  or  as  a  volunteer, 
in  an  official  position  tn  a  candidate's 
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campaign,  which  candidate  later  becomes 
President  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
be  chosen  as  the  Attorney  General.  What 
we  have  seen  in  the  past  is  a  John 
Mitchell  become  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  seen  this  in- 
grained into  t  -e  political  system.  We  saw- 
it  with  Mitchell  Palmer.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  President  Wilson,  who  had 
been  the  President's  floor  leader  at  the 
1912  Democratic  Convention.  We  saw  it 
with  J.  Howard  McGrath,  wlio  became 
Attorney  General  under  Harry  Truman, 
and  with  Robert  Kennedy,  who  became 
Alti>niey  General  under  John  Kennedy. 
We  saw  it  with  Frank  Murphy,  who  was 
Attorney  General  under  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  served  as  the  leader  of  the 
Roose\elt  forces  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 

President  Eisenhower's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Herbert  Brownell,  iiad  not  only  been 
active  in  his  campaign,  but  had  served 
as  campaign  manager  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  in  both  1944  and  1948.  Several  of 
these  men,  after  appointment,  continued 
to  .seive  as  political  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
de':t  as  well  as  hLs  legal  counsel. 

By  historical  tradition,  and  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  the  top  Presidential  ap- 
pointees in  tlie  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  hitrhly  qualified  men — compe- 
tent, respected  representatives  of  the 
le^.!  1  profe.'^sion.  But  where  they  have  al- 
so bef'n  major  campaign  officials  for  the 
Pre.^ident,  their  appointment  only  con- 
tributes to  a  growing  perception  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  a.->  a  political  in- 
strument. 'Wuh  all  of  tiie  highly  compe- 
tent members  of  the  legal  profession  to 
choose  from,  it  is  simply  not  necessary  to 
look  to  the  ranks  of  the  campaign  stafT  of 
a  Pi'e.^identiul  Candida ie  :or  Justice  De- 
r-artment  personnel. 

The  conduct  of  .'-ome  of  tiie  recent  oi- 
ficials  of  the  Department  is  too  fresh  In 
the  minds  of  many  of  us  and  the  public 
and  too  deeply  etched  on  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  bar  to  be  pa.ssed  with 
a  bromide  that.  'The  !i-.\t  Piesidcnt  will 
not  let  it  happen" 

It  is  time  to  a.s.'-ure  t!;e  American  peo- 
ple tiiat  law  enfoicement  decisions  will 
not  be  determined  by  (partisan  politics — 
either  Democratic  or  Repubhcan. 

My  pending  amendment  is  an  eilort  to 
restore  that  spirit  by  depoliticizing  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  would  in.sure 
the  Department's  capacity  to  administer 
justice  evenly  and  would  restore  the 
public's  confidence,  its  perception  of  the 
QUc'.lity  and  impaiualiry  of  the  justice 
that  is  administered  My  amendment 
would  statutorily  proiiibit  the  President 
from  appointing  as  Attorney  General  or 
Deputy  Attorney  General  any  individual 
who  held  a  paid  or  unpaid  positujii  in  the 
pohtical  campaign  in  which  he  was  e'ect- 
ed,  or  any  individual  who  held  a  sta.e- 
wlde  or  national  office  or  was  employed 
by  a  State  or  National  political  party 
that  campaigned  for  the  indi\iciual  who 
was  elected  President  of  tlie  United 
States. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  PresiUciu.  tliis 
legislation  was  recommended  by  the  Wa- 
tergate Special  Pi-osecution  Force  in  its 
October   1975   report    In   addition,    the 


American  Bar  As^ociation  recently  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  my  amendment. 
We  have  only  to  recall  Watergate  and 
the  Saturday  Night  Massacre  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  depoliticizing  the 
Justice  Department. 

I  believe  that  Conf/ress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  act  now  to  restore  confidence  in 
our  system.  I  urge  tlie  Senate's  support 
for  my  amendment. 

In  all  candor,  I  would  have  extended 
it  to  U.S.  attorney.^,  too.  if  I  thought  we 
could  carry  such  an  amendment  at  Ihis 
time.  I  think  tins  idea  of  reachini  out 
poUtically  to  select  U.S.  attorneys  is 
going  to  continue  to  mar  the  image  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  serious  ml-<take.  Bui  my  amend- 
ment does  not  ki*  to  tiiat  point  at  this 
lime. 

The  time  has  cume  to  end  wliat  has 
become  the  nearly  standard  practice  of 
Presidents,  appointing  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  their 
political  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  pas,snj,f  c>i 
thi^  amendment. 

The  PRESIDIxNC.  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Will  ihe  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Ye:>. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Looking  at  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  p.»ragraph  (b'  there- 
of would  prohibit  the  appointment  of  an 
Attorney  General  v  ho  "held  a  statevvido 
or  national  office  or  was  employed  by  .i 
State  or  national  political  party." 

Does  that  mean  that  the  atUnniey  gen- 
eral of  a  particular  State  v,ould  be  ineli- 
gible for  appointment  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates,  or  a  Govermn" 
of  a  particular  State? 

Mr.  BENTSEi;.  No.  we  are  talkin,- 
about  someone  wlio  had  worked  in  the 
campaign,  if  l.e  had  held  a  campaign 
iwsition. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  \vord.>,  the 
mere  holding  of  a  State  office  in  i'lid  of 
itself  would  not  preclude  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  He  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded. We  are  talking  about  holding  a 
State  political  office  and  not  an  elected 
office.  We  are  speaking  of  a  partv  office. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  He  would  have  to  be 
connected  and  a.ssociated  w.th  the  Uruty 
oi  ci  particular  candidate. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Tliut  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  no!  pic- 
cludo  any  oITk  ial  oi  a  State  governiuent. 

Mr.  BENTSEN   That  is  not  the  iiUent. 

>Tr.  TALMADGV:  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRFSID'.\.'.  OFFICFR.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BEALL  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous constni  that  my  remarks  may  be 
l-nintcd  dining  the  debate  on  the  bill 
rather  than  the  c'abate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

ThL'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  there 
is  no  time  oii  Uie  bill. 

Mr.  BEAir,  Th«n  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  debate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  debate  on  this  amendment  so  as 
ii'ii  t"  break  the  i  ortinultv. 


The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke  yes- 
terday on  the  subject  of  this  Hatch  Act 
revision,  and  pointed  out  that,  along 
with  my  senior  colleague  from  Maryland, 
Senator  Mathias,  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Virginia,  we  probably  have  as  large 
a  contingent  of  Federal  employees  as 
close  to  us  as  anybody  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about 
131.500  individuals  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land who  are  emplo.ved  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Although  there  are  other  States  with 
greater  concentrations  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  think  we  have  as  I  said,  the 
unique  experience  of  hearing  at  verj- 
close  range  what  these  employees  and 
the  public  want.  I  thhik  the  public  we 
are  hearing  from  is  a  very  educated  pub- 
lic, a  public  who  live  close  enough  to  the 
Fedeial  Government  to  know  how  It 
works.  Mr.  President,  and  this  public  is 
tellin;;  us  in  correspondence  that  they 
do  not  want  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

But,  to  be  more  specific,  I  recently  sent 
out  a  questionnaire,  to  600,000  house- 
holds in  the  State  of  Maryland.  One  of 
the  questions  that  I  asked  my  constitu- 
ents was: 

Do  you  fa\  (.1-  liljornh/ing  tlie  Haich  Act  to 
pemiii  Federal  employees  a  greater  amount 
«i  par:l<;  ipation  in  paiLis.-in  jJoUtlcal  activity? 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  have  received 
approximately  80,000  of  these  question- 
naires back.  There  is  room  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire for  more  than  one  person  to 
answer,  and  we  estimate  that  we  have 
gotten  responses  from  about  120,000  to 
130,000  people  around  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

It  i.-.  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that  In 
response  to  the  question:  "Do  you  favor 
liberalizing  the  Hatch  Act  to  permit  Fed- 
eral employees  a  greater  amount  of  par- 
ticipation in  partisan  and  political  activ- 
ity? "  across  the  State  of  Maryland  the 
response  to  my  questionnaire  was  70  per- 
cent of  those  responding  saying,  "No," 
while  30  percent  indicated  they  were  for 
a  liberahzation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  think,  interestingly  enough,  the 
statewide  response  was  also  paralleled  In 
those  counties  located  near  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Consressman  Gude.  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  a  high  concentration  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  in  Montgomery  County,  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  from  our 
State,  continually  affirmed  during  House 
debate  on  this  subject  that  few  of  his 
constituents  fa\ored  revision.  He  based 
this  on  the  correspondence  and  commu- 
nications he  received  from  these  con- 
stituents. 

My  questionnaire  response  from 
Montgomery  County.  Md.,  reflected  the 
Congressman's  feelings  because,  among 
the  questiomiaires  that  were  returned 
fi  om  Montgomery  County,  we  found  that 
62  percent  were  against  liberalizing  the 
Hatch  Act  and  38  percent  were  In  favor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Spiiator  yield  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  afraid  we  will  not  be 
able  t:j  pi.  p  the  Sn    tor  more  time.  The 
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Senator  will  have  to  submit  his  remarks 
for  the  Record  because  we  are  tinder 
limited  time  here. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  so  I  can 
complete  this? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  the  Seuatoi'  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  BEALL.  The  interesting  fact,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  from  Prince  George's 
Cou.-ty,  Md.,  another  area  close  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  those  against  revi- 
sion represented  66  percent  of  the  re- 
sponses. Admittedly  all  of  these  people 
do  not  work  for  the  Federal  Government. 
But.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  a  very 
high  percentage  of  them  do,  so  I  think 
iliis  accurately  reflects  the  feeling  of 
Federal  employees  at  least  near  Wash- 
ington as  far  as  revision  of  the  Hatch 
Act  is  concerned. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  they  continue  to 
want  the  protection  provided  them  as 
Federal  employees  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  that  in  passing  and 
in  considering  this  legislation  today  we 
are  going  too  far  away  from  the  ta^dl- 
tions  established  under  the  Hatch  Act. 
We  are  moving  away  from  impartiality 
in  the  Federal  service  and,  I  would  sug- 
gest. Mr.  President,  we  are  placing  in 
very  serious  jeopardy  the  independence 
of  the  people  who  serve  in  the  Federal 
executive  branch  if  we  pass  the  bill  in 
front  of  us  today. 
I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tills  amendment. 

We  have  before  us  two  conflicting  prin- 
ciples. On  the  one  hand,  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  limit  the  President's 
choice  in  making  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  best  appointment.  This  is  «cempli- 
fied  by  President  Monroe's  statonent  in 
which  he  said  that  Congress  has  no  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  impose  any  re- 
straint by  law  on  the  power  granted  to 
the  President  so  as  to  prev^it  his  mnlritig 
a  free  selection  of  proper  persons  for 
these  olBces  from  Uie  whole  body  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  this 
principle:  It  is  an  imdeniable  fact  that 
beginning  with  the  first  C<mgress  ther« 
have  been  statutory  qualifications  on  the 
eligibility  to  appointive  of&ce  and,  in  the 
opinion  which  was  prepared  by  Attorney 
General  Ackei-man  he  sayp  as  follows: 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  un- 
questioned right  of  Congress  to  create  offices 
implies  a  right  to  prescribe  qualiflcstlons  for 
tliem.  This  is  aclmitted.  But  this  right  to 
prescribe  qualifications  is  limited  by  the  nec- 
essity of  leaving  scope  for  the  Judgment  and 
will  of  the  person  or  body  in  whom  the  Con- 
st itui  ion  vests  the  power  of  appointment. 

So  here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
light  of  Congress  to  set  qualifications, 
and  then  we  have  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  however  he  wishes,  and 
that  power  cannot  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  as  things  now  stand  the 
President  can  appoint  anyone  he  wishes 
to  be  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  The  Senate  has  the 


right  to  advise  and  consent.  Now,  we  here 
In  this  body  have  the  last  word  as  far  as 
the  advising  and  consenting  as  to  wheth- 
er we  would  confirm  the  appointment  of 
the  President. 

With  that  power  in  our  hands,  why 
should  we  put  suvh  a  restriction  here  to 
restrict  the  President  from  appointing 
the  man  he  wants?  The  higher  the  office, 
the  closer  he  must  be  to  Uie  President 
If  the  President  feels  he  is  the  man  for 
that  office,  why  should  we  deny  him  that 
choice? 

If  we  find  his  qualifications  do  not  fit 
the  office,  that  his  character  is  such  that 
he  will  not  make  a  good  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, then  we  in  Congress  could  by  our 
advice  and  consent  vote  to  deny  that  ap- 
pointment. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  veiy 
ill-advised  amendment.  It  takes  away 
from  the  President  the  power,  the  consti- 
tutional power,  he  has,  and  when  you 
couple  that  with  the  fact  that  we  here 
have  the  last  word,  we  should  not  put 
such  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
President's  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  ihe 
time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
12. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  make  a  30-second 
speech,  and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  whenever  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  believe  this  metusure  does 
not  belong  in  this  bill.  This  committee 
is  confined  to  civil  service  matters.  We  do 
not  have  jurisdiction  in  shaping  the  con- 
text— either  as  an  election  reform  or  as 
a  substantive  matter — in  terms  of  the 
Attorney  General's  post.  Where  that  be- 
longs I  am  not  certain.  I  am  certain  it 
does  not  belong  here  but  probably  either 
in  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  or  in  the 
Election  Reform  Committee.  As  a  result, 
whenever  the  Senator  has  had  all  the 
time  he  needs,  I  will  be  compelled  to  move 
to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  coun- 
sel, his  forewarning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tech- 
ical  amendment  be  accepted:  On  line  9, 
starting  with  paragraph  (b) ,  to  answer 
the  comment  (A  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  intent  was 
that  It  be  a  party  official,  so  that  lln« 
would  read: 

(b)  held  a  statewide  or  national  party 
office  .  .  . 

The  word  "party"  bemg  inserted  be- 
tween the  words  "national"  and  "office." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so  mod- 
ified. Will  the  Senator  please  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 


QTTAL,rFIC.\TIONS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  OFITCE  OF 
ATTOBNET  CENESAI.  OR  DKPDTT  ATTORNET  CEN- 

EEALi 

Sec.  3.  Any  individual,  who — 

<a)  whether  paid  or  unpaid,  held  a  position 
of  trust  and  ze^onsibiUty  to  an  individual 
who  was  elected  to  the  Office  of  the  President 
while  serving  on  the  personal  campaign  staff 
of  such  individual,  or  on  an  organization 
working  on  such  an  individual's  campaign, 
or 

(b)  held  a  statewide  or  national  partv  office 
or  was  employed  by  a  State  or  National  po- 
litical party,  that  campaigned  for  an  individ- 
ual who  was  elected  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent, 

shaU  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to  the 
positions  of  Attorney  General  or  Deputy  Ai- 
tomey  General  If  the  appointing  authorltr 
is  the  President  for  whom  such  individual 
campaigned. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  one  of  the  major 
provisions  of  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  that  it  forbids  the  use  of  official 
authority  to  interfere  with  an  election  or 
to  intimidate  or  coerce  any  individual  to 
vote — not  vote — ^to  give  or  withhold  a 
poUtical  contribution  or  to  engage  or  not 
engage  in  any  form  of  poUtical  acti'  iiy. 

Now.  who  is  the  official  authority? 
Well,  the  highest  official  authority  in  that 
will  be  the  Attorney  Cieneral  of  the 
United  States. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  that  very  pro- 
vision is  going  to  be  enforced  by  a  Justice 
Department  that  is  impartial  and  that 
is  not  partisan,  and  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  this  piece  of  l^jslation.  That  is 
why  I  think  it  is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  and  this 
specific  piece  of  legislation  will  try  to  in- 
sui'e  that. 

The  question  of  tlie  constitutionaUty 
here  in  putting  a  limitation  on  the  choice 
was  endorsed  in  principle  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  they  never 
raised  the  question  of  constitutionality 
at  all. 

The  Watergate  Task  Force  in  their 
1975  report  endorsed  the  principle  of 
putting  this  kind  of  guideline  or  limita- 
tion on  the  selection  of  the  man  who 
would  hold  the  position  of  the  Attomev 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared,  if  the 
other  side  is  prepared,  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Fannin)  .  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
IHe  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
motion  to  table  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquu'y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
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Mr.  FORD.   The  cliairrnan.   the  flo"; 
leader,  is  away  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr,  FONG  I  will  mpke  tlie  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  FORD.   Mr.   Pre>iden^.    I   .•'tipge-i 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ml-  Pieaidout.  the  ruIlLaU 
i.s  in  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  c\s\-< 
ha.s  not  heard  a  response. 
Mr  FONG.  I  move  to  table 
Mr.  ALLEN,   The  Seiiator   from    .Ala- 
bama voted '"Aye." 

The  PRESIDIiXG  OFFICER  Tl.e 
cleric  has  not  heard  a  respon.se.  the 
Chair  will  have  to  i-ule.  The  clerk,  uiD 
call  the  roU  to  esLablLsh  tht-  liiesecce  oi 
a  Cjuormn. 

The  aii.i.Ntant  kjsi.sUtive  i-lerk  pro- 
cpeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  Mr,  P;f-;id<?nt.  I  a.sfc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Withov.r 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  As  I  understood  th.- 
floor  manager,  and  in  courtesy  to  him. 
he  stated  he  wanted  to  move  to  table 
I  want  to  protect  him  on  that  iwsition. 
although  it  Ls  not  really  in  in>  best 
interests  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  FONG.  A^  a  .siurogiite  AJr  Pics!- 
dent.  I  move  to  table 

I  ask  onanimoa";  con.sent.  M--  Presi- 
dent, that  the  request  for  n  yea  and  nnv 
vote  be  transferred  to  this  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  "so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  tlie  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  assistaiu  legislative  <  !ei  k  called 
the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr,  .ABorREZK  ■ .  the  Sena  tor  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  CnrKCH',  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri •  Mr.  Eastl.^nd  ' .  tiie  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Inocye'.  the  Senator  froju 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGo\'ers'.  and  the 
Senator  from  CaTifornin  'Mr.  Tfnney' 
are  necessarily  ab.-<ent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montova'  Ls  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  ih'at  liu 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Golduattr  ■ . 
tiie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (.M: 
Hrl-sk.*>,  the  Senator  from  Marvland 
'Mr.  MAiHUa  .  tiie  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr  McClure  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinoi-s  Mr  Pe-jcy  '  are  necessarily 
I'bsent, 

I  fmther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr,  Staffoud'  i.s  ubseiit 
line  to  illneis  ai  the  family. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that  if  present  an-i 
'.oim?.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mi 
HRtsK.\i  would  vote    yea," 

The  result  was  announced — veaii  57 
nays  30.  as  follows: 

IRolIoall   V'o'e  No    (io  l,ek;,| 
YEAS — ,S7 


Buiter 

C-Urer 

Glenn 

Bartle'  t. 

CiirtLs 

Ctnivel 

iiciiU 

Ijole 

Grinifi 

BeUatnn 

DotB*nk-i 

HiiiMiet) 

Brock 

Durkia 

Hartke 

Hrook* 

Eaglet<oii 

Huiteii 

B»M>telev 

Kannin 

H<i«n«tci 

Burdlclc 

(■'or.'.; 

Hatha*  a 

Cannoa 

{•'orct 

Holhng.'- 

I  ise 

i-iarii 

Hiidfl'e«i"ii 

Ji'.f'iaoii 

Mosa 

St»v«ns 

JavlU 

-VtusUie 

srewenaou 

Kfni<«:', 

ftK-kwoofI 

awne 

La-rsUt 

Paatora 

Tart 

-Miiguu.'-'  : 

Pear.son 

Ttaunaoni] 

McClclUu. 

Pell 

Tow«r 

Mrtiee 

Proxmirp 

Wlltfam*! 

Melutyre 

Scoti .  Kxijs'b 

Yoini; 

Uett-alt 

*t>u. 

>reiicii,:f 

W;lij»«i  L 
NAYS — 30 

.^iiiji 

iUirt,  Oatj 

HjLV.noi,,\\ 

Bayh, 

tl.irt.  Phi;;p  \ 

KibiooH 

BmtsiTi 

Helms 

Roth 

Bicleu 

Huinphrf'. 

Sihwericer 

Biir.ipiTs 

Johnator. 

biparkmaii 

Bsn  . 

Leahy 

.steiiuis 

Huirr-    K 

T:-      Lont, 

S'.mlUBloii 

Bvrrt   a-' :«• 

•••  C   Man.'*tUMl 

T;.imadee 

Chucs 

Morgao 

Wi-icfcer 

tUrtt    . 

Nelaon 

Or  ii't.-M 

.N-inii 
NOT    VOIIVG 

;:i 

.MnjM.  vH 

liujuye 

Fircy 

CilLUCU 

.VIiLltUdi. 

Staifoid 

Fp.-^tl^r..! 

McCIiire 

T.,n!iey 

C'->icl*i»',>'r 

McCSovern 

Hn.jkii 

Monto:  a 

So  the  motion  tf)  lay  on  th<?  t«ble  '.ui> 
agreed  to 

Mr  McGEE  Mi  President.  I  mcve  to 
i-econsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  1h"  on  the  table  was  agreed  to 

Mr  FORD  I  move  to  lav  th;U  motion 
or!  the  tiible. 

The  motion  lo  Ihv  on  the  table  fi.s 
uu'reed  to 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr 
Melms..  The  bill  i.s  open  to  iurther 
amendment 

Mr,  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  while  Sen- 
ators are  here,  may  we  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  .Allen  ameiulment  now 
peridiT":;? 

l.ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  serond,' 

Mr  MrGEE,  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  want  a  rollcall? 

Mr  TAPT,  Mr,  Piesidenc.  I  do  not 
v,ant  one  at  this  time  I  may  wish  to 
moctify  my  amendment, 

Mr  McGEE,  May  wc  ha'.e  tlie  yca.s 
r>nd  na.vs  on  the  Scott  amendment  also  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Scott  amentiment  and  the  Allen 
amendment  with  one  show  of  hands? 

T'he  Chair  hears  none,  and  ft  is  ."o 
(•■rflered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  scvor.d  '  There  I'* 
a  sufflcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  amy  I 
t'Sk  the  majority  ;» hip  about  the  pro- 
'•erfrrre  here? 

We  have  a-reenienia  worked  out  so 
that  there  would  be  an  Iwur  to  be 
e<;-ta!lj-  divided  on  the  Allen  aoiendment. 
with  the  m^dcrstauding.  at  le.ist  at  this 
potnt.  that  it  Ls  coJnfr  to  take  less  than 
ha'.f  .'f  this  time  It  !.•-  simply  a  protec- 
tive framework:  an  aprreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  there  will 
be  a  half  1u)OT-  eqiiHllv  th'  ided.  if  tha' 
is  agreenble. 

Mr.  T.\FT.  Yes 

Mr  MrGEE,  And  I  ?.sk  Mr  Wrrrrot 
SroTT  alxnit  his  amendment, 

Mr  WILLI.AM  L,  SCOTT  I  do  Uut 
know  how  long  it  will  take.  Could  we 
h.ave  an  hour"  I  do  not  think  we  \\\\\  take 
that  much, 

Mr,  MvGEE,  .\nd  then  the  Sei.a'ur 
V.  ill  yield  bfl'-k  the  iHinainiiii,'  time. 


So  I  here  will  be  aa  boar  oa  the  ameiul- 
ment of  Senator  Wiluam  L.  Scon;  to 
be  equally  divided,  vlth  probahlv  some 
of  that  time  yieUed  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ao  ask  unanimous  conaoit. 

The  FRSSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioti.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBBBT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ubo  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFKCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  seized  the  floor.  Anyone 
can  have  it.  if  they  siiould  want  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  compliment  the  managers  of  the  bill 
on  both  sides  for  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  ind  compliment  aU  Senators, 
for  that  matter.  If  the  Seiiate  completes 
action  on  the  pen.ding  measure,  which 
iiopefully  it  will,  and  all  indicatiwis  are 
that  it  will,  and  if  the  Senate  also  com- 
pletes action  on  the  debt  limit  measure 
today,  wliich  is  a  niu.st  beiore  the  Senate 
goe.s  cut  tomorrow.  I  am  advised  by  the 
disii.iKuiahed  majorit.v  leader  that  there 
will  be  no  session  tomorrow:.  St)  this 
would  mean  we  may  iia\e  to  work  a  littl' 
late  today, 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  a>k 
unaiumous  consent  that  Martiw  WeKi 
of  Senator  Cranstojis  office  be  granted 
iiriMlenes  of  the  floor  during  the  remain- 
der ol  consideration  of  H.R.  8«17. 

The  PRESnMNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Jane  Ellsworth  of  my 
staff  have  privileges  of  tlie  floor  durfaiK 
consideration  and  voting  o»i  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  Ctf-FICER.  Without 
objei-tion.  it  is  .•-o  ordered. 

Mi-.  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miaa 
Joauxu;  O'Neal  ot  my  staff  liave  privi- 
Lei.:es  of  tiie  fluoi-  during  cousideratioti 
and  voting  on  this  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Wilhou: 
ou,!«;(  iifui,  it  ii  so  ordered. 
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Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mokgam. 
Mr.  Spabkkah.  Mr.  McIhttbs.  Mr.  Qtajx, 
and  Mr.  Packwooo  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Cliair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
irom  the  Hott-^  oi  Reprt sen tp. tires  on  S, 
2«8. 

Th*  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
UcLits'  laid  befote  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent - 
uii\  e.s  to  the  hill  '  &  2494  >  to  amend  the 
SniAll  Business  Act  to  transfer  certain 
disaster  relief  iunctk)cs  of  tlie  Small 
Business  Administration  to  other  Feder- 
al agencies,  to  estabtt.sh  a  National  Com- 
misslrrn  on  Small  Business  in  America, 
;'nd  for  other  puipa«:es 

•Tlie  amendments  of  tlie  Hou.^e  are 
printed  m  the  Rxcoro  of  December  17. 
1  !#75 .  beginning  at  page  4 1324  > . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
uf  tiie  House  on  S.  2498  and  ask  for  a 
tonference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  tliut  the  Ciiair  be  autliorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  tiie  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Tile  motion   v  as  agreed  to:   and   the 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'    POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.:jI.  8617)  to  restore 
to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal  Service 
employees  their  rights  to  participate  vol- 
untarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  po- 
litical processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
such  employes  from  Improper  political 
solicitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMSNDMEMT   NO.    1419 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1419. 

The  PRESJDXNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposed  amendment  No.  1419. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  section: 
Sec.       .  That  subsection    (a)    of  section 

601  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 

1946  (2  n.S.C.  31)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strUang  out  In  paragraph  (2) 
"Effective"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)   of  this  sutKectlon,  effective";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  President  transmits  to 
Congress  an  alternative  plan  with  respect 
to  a  pay  adjustment  under  section  5306(c) 
(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  an  ad- 
justment under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  become  effective  as  provided 
In  such  plan  unless,  befor*  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  alternative  plan  is  tiransmltted, 
either  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
(separate  from  any  resolution  under  sec- 
tion 6305  of  title  5.  United  States  Code) 
disapproving  the  application  of  such  al- 
ternative plan  to  such  adjustment  in  the 
annual  rates  of  pay  for  the  offices  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  The 
continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  -  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  sections  6305  (d) 
through  (k)  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dub- 
kin)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  modification  be  dis- 
pensed with  Inasmuch  as  I  will  explain 
the  crux  of  the  modlQcation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  Is  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  That  subsection  (a)  of  section  601 
of  the  Legislative  Beorganlzatlon  Act  of  1946 
(2  UJ9.C.  31)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (2)  "Ef- 
fective" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  effective":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  President  transmits  to  Con- 
gress an  alternative  plan  with  respect  to  a 
pay  adjustment  under  section  S305(c)(l) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an  adjustment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shaU 
become  effective  as  provided  In  such  plan 
unless,  before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  alterna- 
tive plan  is  transmitted,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress adopts  a  resolution  (separate  from  but 
in  addition  to  any  resolution  under  section 
5306  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  disap- 
proving the  application  of  such  alternative 
plan  to  such  adjustment  in  the  annual  rates 
of  pay  for  the  offices  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  sut>sectlon.  The  contlnxUty  of  a 
session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation 
of  the  thirty-day  period.  If  lx)th  Houses  of 
Congress  fall  to  pass  a  resolution  within 
such  thirty  day  period  disapproving  the 
President's  plan  under  Section  5305  of  Title 
5,  U.S.  Code,  such  plan  of  the  President  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  employees  covered  by 
such  plan.  Including  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  requir- 
ing a  separate  resolution  as  to  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  Inapplicable. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  section  5305  (d) 
through  (k)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  reference  to  the  sinnual 
adjustment  of  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  would  do  more  for  the  Fed- 
eral employees  than  this  entire  bill, 
which  would  seek  to  put  the  Federal  em- 
ployees Into  politics.  I  do  not  favor  the 
bill  itself  but.  If  the  bill  is  not  passed, 
I  would  like  to  see  this  amendment 
passed. 

As  we  all  recall  last  year.  Congress  put 
the  Members  of  Coneress,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate,  under  the  com- 
pensation provisions  applicable  to  P^- 
eral  employees.  And  under  that  system 
the  President's  Pay  Council  recommends 
an  appropriate  Increase  or  adjustment  ii 
the  compensation  of  Federal  employees, 
and  the  President  can  allow  that  recom- 
mendation to  stand  or  he  can  offer  an 
alternate  plan. 

Congress  In  Its  wisdom  put  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  this  very  same 
plan,  and  as  I  argued  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  time  it  created  an  Instant  conflict  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  voting  on  that  issue,  because  un- 
der this  plan  If  the  President  submits  an 
alternate  plan  recommending  less  than 
the  Pay  Council  recommends,  that  alter- 
nate plan  goes  Into  effect  as  to  Federal 
employees  and  as  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, unless  one  House  or  the  other  in- 
side of  S*"  legislative  days  passes  a  resolu- 
tion overruling  or  striking  down  the 
President's  plan. 

Last  year  when  the  President's  plan 


was  allowed  to  stand  and  the  lesser 
amoimt  was  ordered  as  an  Increase  in 
compensation  I  believe  the  issue  was  8.6 
or  5  percent  Hie  5  percent,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  was  allowed 
to  stand.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  the 
President's  plan  was  allowed  to  stand 
was  that  Monbers  of  Congress  did  not 
want  to  vote  for  the  higher  amount  for 
themselves  because  there  was  a  conflict 
of  interest  and  the  Members  did  not  feel 
that  they  should  vote  the  higher  amount 
for  themselves.  As  a  result,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  was  allowed  to  stand.  It  was 
not  stricken  down. 

The  pm-pose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  that  there  will  be  a  separate  vote 
on  this  issue  as  to  Members  of  Congress. 
If  tlie  President  submitted  an  alternate 
plan  and  a  resolution  were  offered  strik- 
ing down  that  plan,  there  would  be  sep- 
arate votes,  first  as  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, except  Members  of  Congress, 
followed  then  by  a  vote  on  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Members  of  Congress.  As  a 
practical  result,  then,  even  if  the  Pay 
Coimcil  recommended  one  figiu«  and 
one  house  of  Congress  struck  down  the 
President's  alternate  plan,  so  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Pay  Council 
would  go  into  effect  as  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, that  would  not  go  into  effect  as 
to  Members  of  Congress  luiless  on  a  sep- 
arate vote  one  house  or  the  other  of  Con- 
gress would  strike  down  the  Presidents 
recommendation. 

That  would  remove  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest on  the  first  vote.  I  feel  that  it  would 
allow  this  issue  to  be  determined  on  its 
merits,  as  to  whether  the  pay  council's 
recommendation  would  apply  or  the 
President's  alternate  plan  would  apply. 
There  would  be  no  conflict  of  Interest, 
because  members  could  vote  for  the  high- 
er recommendation  of  Uie  pay  council, 
or  they  could  vote  for  the  lower  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  without  be- 
ing involved  in  a  conflict  of  interest. 
Then  there  would  be  a  separate  vote  for 
themselves. 

As  a  result,  we  could  find  the  Fedei-al 
employees  generally  receiving  the  liigher 
amount  and  Congress,  or  one  House  of 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  saying.  "No, 
we're  going  to  stick  by  the  President's 
plan."  That  is  all  the  amendment  would 
do. 

I  believe  this  is  something  we  should  do 
for  the  Federal  employees,  to  remove  this 
conflict  of  interest.  It  would  mean  more 
in  the  long  run  to  the  Federal  employees 
than  this  whole  issue  of  putting  them 
back  into  politics. 

I  might  say,  while  we  are  talking  about 
the  bill,  that  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  who, 
together  with  the  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia, doubtless  represents  more  Fed- 
eral employees  than  possibly  any  other 
Senators,  certainly  any  other  Senators 
of  States  of  that  size.  He  says  tiiat  he  has 
found  only  a  small  percentage  of  Federal 
employees  who  want  to  be  put  back  into 
politics.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  Federal  employees  by  putting 
them  back  into  politics. 

As  to  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  general 
thrust  of  it,  it  is  more  or  less  a  quid  pro 
quo  equation  that  there  would  be  job  se- 
curity for  Federal  employees,  but  in  i-e- 
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turn  fcH"  that,  they  would  give  up  politi- 
cal acttrtty. 

3o  what  we  are  doing  here,  If  this  bill 
becomes  fciw.  la  knocking:  out  one  pert  of 
the  equation,  so  that  there  stlD  Is  Job  se- 
tnirrty.  and  that  Is  fine.  I  approve  of  that, 
1  do  not  think  we  should  have  the  spoils 
system.  At  the  same  time,  hotvever,  I  do 
not  thhift  we  should  knock  out  the  other 
half  of  the  equation— that  is,  knock  out 
the  nonlnvtrtrement  in  politics. 

So  this  ts  not  an  unmixed  blessing  for 
the  Federal  employees,  to  be  allowed  to 
go  into  politics.  Surely,  the  present  Hatch 
Act  does  put  a  curb  on  activities  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  but  It  also  protects  Fed- 
eral emploj-ees  from  inint^essarv  ;)oIitica! 
harassment. 

I  believe  that  the  Fcdeml  emplovtcs 
benefit  by  the  present  system,  and  i  do 
not  think  it  is  right  to  force  them  into 
politics  and  .subject  them  to  harassment 
by  other  Federal  officials  who  are  turned 
ioo.'^e  in  the  pohtical  arena.  So  I  think  v:e 
are  doir.j?  a  dissei-\ice  to  FetlentI  em- 
ployees. 

A  large  reneiu;»i,e  of  the  mail  I  hi>vf 
received  on  this  subject  from  Federal 
employef,  h..«  beer,  in  opposition  to  anv 
change 

The  disC:i>guic-hei!  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  refers  to  this  as  bringing  the  Hatch 
Act  up  to  date.  I  do  not  believe  it  needs 
to  be  brought  u;>  to  date,  if  it  means 
tummg  3  million  Fetleral  employees  out 
on  the  political  hustings.  I  believe  wc  arc 
poing  to  protect  the  Federal  emplovees 
best  if  we  leave  them  protected  from' po- 
litical activity.  I  believe  that  is  the  wav 
to  protect  the  Federal  employees,  while 
the    bill   Is   under   consideration,    if   it 
should  happen  to  pass  and  escape  a  veto, 
which  I  am  skeptical  of.  and  in  case  the 
veto  ^ould   be   overridden,   and   I  am 
skeptical  of  that,   I  feel   that  we  also 
shotild  change  the  procedure  on  the  ad- 
justment of  compensation,  so  that  thev 
would  have  a  fair  chance  and  a  fair  break 
on  the  adjustment  of  their  compensation 
Mr.   PONG.   Mr.   President,    will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 
Mr.  AIXEK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG.  U  the  President  .vi.vs  -We 
will  give  them  5  percent."  and  the  pay 
board  says.  "We  should  give  them  8  per- 
cent.** and  we  do  nothing,  there  is  no 
vote.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALX.EN,  There  is  no  vote  on  eifher 
i.->.^ue. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  li  we  say  that  we  dis- 
agree with  the  President,  then  we  wiU 
have  to  vote  on  that  question,  and  that 
means  that  the  8  percent  will  go  hito 
effect? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Eight  j>ercent  would  go 
into  effect  a.s  to  Federal  emplovees  Tlien 
there  would  be  a  sejxirate  vote  a.s  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PCWG.  TO  see  whether  we  keep 
the  8  percent  or  5  percent? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  So  we 
could  have  a  situation  hi  which  the  Fed- 
eral emptoj-ees  would  receive  the  In- 
crease and  the  Member.s  of  CM:igress 
would  not  But.  conversely,  we  eouW  not 
have  the  other  situation,  hi  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  receive  the  In- 
crease and  the  Federal  emplovees  would 
not. 

Mr.  FONG   I  thar.k  the  Senator. 
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Mr,  TAPT.  Mr.  Presldenf,  wiU  Lht-  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  AIlfN.  I  yiekl. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  find  mj- 
self  In  asrecnent  with  the  dlf^lnguii^ed 
Senator  from  Alabama,  both  as  to  his 
amendment  and  as  to  his  comments  on 
the  bill. 

For  a  couple  of  years»  I  have  had  pro- 
posed legislation  pending.  8.  90f,  which 
»  oold  take  Congress  out  from  under  the 
commission  procedure  entlrdy,  which  I 
think   would   be  a  better  remedy  even 
than  the  proposed  amendment.  At  least. 
the  amendment  would  go  halfway  in  the 
risht  direction  of  ellminatirm  the  con- 
flict of  interest  involved.  What  it  would 
not  do.  however.  In  my  opmion,  would 
be  to  put  down  clearly  enough  what  I 
think  is  tlie  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
set  it.s  own  salaries  and  tell  the  public 
they  think  they  are  worth  that  amount. 
The  Senator  has  a  good  point.  I  hope 
tliat  at  some  time  we  wUl  have  hearing.s 
on  ihe  proposed  legislation  that  I  men- 
tioned  previously   to   the  distinguished 
Chan  man  on  the  floor  a  number  of  times, 
to  take  us  out  from  imder  this  commis- 
sion situation  entfa^ly,  to  see  if  we  can 
muster    enough    supjwrt    and    receive 
enoutli   understanding  on   the  part  of 
Meuibeis  and  the  public  to  face  up  to 
tills  matter  in  the  way  we  should. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  entirely  with  th- 
discingui.shed  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  is 
only  half  a  loaf.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Members  of  Congress  out  from  imder 
tiie  salaiT  adjustment  provision  for  Ped- 
eiul  employees.  This  is  not  an  effort  to 
do  tliat.  I  know  that  at  this  time  we 
could  not  paiss  tliat  proposal.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  will  be  happy  to  join 
th.c  Senator  from  Ohio  in  attempting  to 
take  the  Members  of  Congress  out  from 
under  the  Commission. 

Mr.   McGEE.   Mr.  Presidor.t.   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  .\LLEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere 
v.ith  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  am 
.supporting  his  amendment  but  not  the 
ad  hoc  remarks  he  haa  been  making 
about  the  bill.  I  think  his  amendment 
has  substantive  quality.  However.  I  be- 
lieve our  language  may  be  causing  some 
tor.fnsion. 

The  committee,  in  the  refinement  of 
the  pay  mechanism,  distinguished  be- 
twee;i  cost-of-living  adjustments  and 
.-alar:.-  adjustments.  We  already  have  a 
salarj-  adjustment  process.  In  tlie  past, 
these  adjustments  have  occurred  at  Ir- 
regular inter\-aLs.  The  corrective  legis- 
lation that  we  put  in  after  the  salary  ad- 
.iustment  approach  failed,  was  Intended 
to  tie  the  process  to  the  cost  of  living. 
We  thiiik  It  Is  important  that  both  of 
these  adjustments  not  be  addressed  ui 
the  same  context.  They  are  two  different 
things.  That  Is  wliy  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tar's  amendment  makes  real  uiput  re- 
garding the  refinement  of  the  cost-of- 
li'ving  mechanism  and  yet  it  also  keeps 
Congress  responsible.  For  that  reason  I 
am  goinjr  to  recommend  th.it  his  amend- 
ment be  supported. 

At  the  appi-opriate  time,  I  bhould  like 
to  submit  the  amending  language  wliich 
simply  makes  it  clear  that  our  action  ap- 
plies  to  Congiess  as  well  a.s  leg!.sl;-.ti' e 


employees  and  otiiers  directlr  respcn.- 
stble  to  Congress,  llkere  slxniM  be  no  dis- 
tinction, in  order  Oiat  eniulOieea  dk>  not 
end  up  making  more  money  than  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  ALLZN.  I  have  «een  the  perfect- 
ii-g  amcndnMDt,  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  it  be  all  right  if  I 
were  to  submdt  11-  now? 

Mr.  AULEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  amending  language,  in 
order  to  clarify  tlie  point  that  is  already 
in  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  can  ex- 
plain this.  In  order  to  be^  the  clerks  of 
the  Senate  flgm-e  out  what  I  mean. 

All  this  does  Is  list  the  exemption.s 
under  the  other  procedure,  so  as  to  say 
tiiat  no  employee  of  this  body  or  anyone 
appointed  by  this  body  can  receive  higher 
.SH laiies  than  are recctred  by  Members  ot 
this  body.  Tiiat  Is  all  this  amendment 


Tiie  point  is  that  even  though  other 
-J  la  lies  in  the  Federal  Government  may 
^•)  higher  under  the  other  formula  which 
e.Msts.  Uiis  could  not  happen  within  the 
roiuext  of  the  two  legislative  bodies.  Tlie 
object  is  simply  to  make  the  language 
consistent  with  the  Intent.  We  do  not 
"ill a  any  ambiguity. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  accept  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
SCTiator  submitting  this  as  a  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  a  modiflcatiou  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  He  is  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  shall  modify  my 
amendment  to  Include  the  amendment 
of  the  distuiguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ameiidment  was  modified  a."  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  1.  strike  out  'That  subsec- 
tion- and  Insert  In  lien  thereof  tlie  follow- 
ing: '(a)  Snbsectlon". 

On  page  2,  Immediately  after  line  20.  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prc.lsion 
of  law,  the  rate  of  pay  of — 

( 1 )  any  officer  or  employee  of  she  Senjif#  or 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  or  of  the 
Con£rres.<;, 

(2)  the  ComptroUer  General  of  th»  United 
States,  the  Deputy  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  the  General  Counsel  of 
th*  United  States  General  Accounting  Office. 
and  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
rmted  States  General  Accounting  Office. 

(3)  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Deputy 
Librarian  ol  Congress,  and  any  ether  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Library  of  Congrfc,a, 

(4j  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  tUe 
.*Lssb!t«nt  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  anv 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  cf 
Architect  of  the  Ci^tol, 

(5)  the  Public  Printer,  the  Deputy  Public 
Printer,  and  any  other  officer  or  emplx^«e  of 
•Me  Government  PrUitlng  Office. 

f6)  the  Director  of  the  Congreesional 
Budget  Office,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Con«re»sloiial  Budget  Ofllce,  tmA  any  o*her 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Congrewlonal 
Budget  Offic*. 

17)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
uology  Aaeessnjent  and  any  other  oAcer  or 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Techuologv  Awess- 
ii'en-,  a:id 

1 8)  anv  officer  and  employee  of  the 
P.ifiu  if  Garden,  .shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
Vi'^-  I'  r  .»  Meiiil)er  of  Congress. 
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Mc  ALLEN.  Mr.  FzefiMeot.  I  have  al- 
ready xeQuaAed  ttiat  the  <UrtJii|tufated 
Senaier  from  New  HauUieliire  <Mr. 
Ddrxin)  be  added  as  a  cospansar.  T  ttfco 
ask  uDa&iBOUs  cansent  that  ibe  dMin- 
guished  Senator  from  North  CaatiUna 
<Mr.  Hixats)  he  added  as  a  eag»on»r. 
The  PRBSIDXNO  OJViCER.  Wilbout 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  say  tlie  Senator 
lias  stcange  hedfellows  In  support  tif  fals 
amendmeiiL  That  attests  to  Its  ^pialitj . 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  like,  me  to  recall  hlslbst  Tute 
iu  the  Senate.  I  remember  It  gnite  inell 
because  I  took  quite  an  Interest  in  this 
New  Hampshire  matter  einA  dU  fixe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Tftuniaailie 
a  great  favor  here,  some  maoQis  itfo, 
when  I  helped  send  that  electten  tfsck 
to  the  peopQe  of  Sew  HampcOdre  to  de- 
cide that  issue.  They  decided  It  In  no -on- 
certain  terms. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  the  disthi- 
guished  Senator's  first  vote  to  the  Sen- 
ate, fie  voted  to  sustain  the  PrBdOenft's 
alternate  plan.  I  believe  he  wonld  like 
to  have  voted  to  give  the  Federal  em- 
ployees the  full  8.6  percent,  bnt  he  did 
not  want  to  vote  for  the  manmum  In- 
crease for  himself.  So  in  a  reiy  states- 
manlike fashion,  he  voted  to  fsvnr  of 
the  President's  plan — that  Is,  vsatost 
overrultog.  I  hope  that  the  dlstingnldied 
Senator  from  New  Hampsldre  will  tn&e 
the  type  ot  vote  that  he  cast  on  that  Is- 
sue, and  apply  that  same  reasorrtiy  to 
other  iFotes  that  he  Is  soinc  to  cart  In 
the  Senate  during  his  6-year  term— or 
much  IcQcer.  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  TAFX.  Will  the  disUngulshed 
Senator  iram  Wyoming  yidd  to  me  a 
couple  ot  mixuiteB'  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  shall  be  glad  toyUd  a 
coui^e  of  «»><r>iii»y  I/O  the  disttogsUhed 
Senatw,  oa  ^thcr  side. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  dlsttogui&bed 
Senator.  It  is  mot  on  eith^  j3de. 

I  mec^  wish  to  say  with  xegazd  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Wanator 
f  rwu  Wyoming  about  the  coat  ol  Sslng 
aspect  of  the  problem  that  liiilly  undar- 
stand  that.  I  wish  to  say  that  joaaZar 
as  salazy  maUers  are  concerned.  poxUc- 
ularij'  our  cwn  aalai-ies.  If  soy  qmatitu- 
ents  are  any  gage  of  a  course  that  we 
ought  to  follow,  they  directly  tie  pietty 
much  what  does  happen  to  ihe  cost  of 
hving  R-ith  a'hat  we  ought  to  do  about 
setting  our  own  salaries.  When  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up,  some  of  them  ied  even 
more  strongly  that  we  shsnld  not  be 
raising  our  own  salaries,  and  the  case 
would  be  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  nothing  more 
to  add  here. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  xay  time,  ;sa 
we  may  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

May  I  say  that  a  vote  of  "aye"  accepts 
tlie  adjustment  to  the  cost  of  Uving  iar- 
fnula  so  that  the  Senate,  to  the  eMUt  of 
disagreement  with  the  President'jB  xec- 
ommendation,  would  then  be  required 
to  oast  two  separate  votes:  one  increas- 
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lag  fbe  percentage  fmr  Federal  -em- 
Idoyees;  the  oCher  to  record  <0»  vote  «n 
wlietliw  they  wocdd  toeivase  itf or  Mem- 
bers of  OeiqpresB  as  ^^A.  T  InieBt  to 
TOte  "ss^"  on  tMs  amendment,  as'Aoes 
my  collesgue.  'nius,  the  coaamittoe  is 
recording  its  ^'ote  in  fa\'or  of  the  araeiKl- 
mettt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  <rw8tion 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  Uie 
Senator  from  Bahama  «s  modified.  The 
yeas  and  vays  hare  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  wS  call  Ihe  ran. 

Ttoe  IgtMatare  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ItOBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  anncronce 
that  fljegenator  fromgontfa  Dakota  (Mr. 
AaocBEzg).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chuscu),  the  Senator  Irom  rraitT^tT^ip 
<Mr.  CaaaaxoK),  the  Senator  Irota  Mis- 
sisslppi  iMx.  EASTL^an),  Om  Senator 
loom  Alaska  <Mr.  Qruslj,  the  Sraator 
fran  Hawafi  (lb.  imnm) ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Riufucr) ,  the  Senator  from  liGssonri 
iMr.  SziONGToir) ,  and  the  Senator  firom 
Calif  omia  (Mr.  Txtkhet)  are  necessarily 
abocot. 

I  turttaer  ansoonoe  that  tix  S^iator 
fnm  Wear  Mexieo  <Mr.  Mohtota  >  is  ab- 
sent on  official  taBtoeas. 

I  fiirfheraiummiee  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Ckansxon^  would  vote '^ea". 

I  luiihtf  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  4he  fimatar  Xram  Gannacticut 
<Mr.  BiaaparF>  woMld  mte  "'nay". 

Mr.  fSaOFFSN,  I  mMmnMiitt^  ttiat  the 
Senator  tnm  Ariaana  (Mr.  Gtauwaxn) , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hbitsxa)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
MtOaiBS),  the  Senator  from  iBlnois 
IMr.  TsMcx),  the  Senator  frptn  jsorth 
Dakata    (Mr.    Youiui)    are  necessarily 
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1  ftutfaer  announce  that  tlie  Senator 
ffMU^FennoBt  (Mr.  SrArroKo)  is  alwent 
due  toiUness  to  the  family. 

Tfargier amxnmoe  Smt,  if  present  and 
ysOag,  the  Senator  from  Artaona  (Mr. 
QouiwLUxa)  'WDiddTcfte'Vea.** 

!n>e  zasiitt  was  announced — ^yeas  99, 
nays  li.  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Pora 

lAmdale 

Baker 

0«m 

nutlett 

Otann 

Hutkie 

SaaU 

Qttan 

HelMa 

Bellmen 

Hansen 

Nunn 

WeKtaen 

Hart,  Gary 

PartMt 

JBMMi 

Hart.  PJiilip  A 

Paaxaon 

Hartke 

Pfll 

Biwke 

HMfeell 

Pi^railre 

BiaapNB 

moms 

BanStfiib 

Busatek 

HalUBBfi 

Botk 

^yti. 

Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Harry  p..  Jr.    Hunqrtirey 

Scott,  Sueh 

B|v«.  aobert  C.  Jackmn 

■f»aan«n 

JOhUtOB 

am— BOB 

Ckilas 

Kannedj- 

stone 

Unalt 

Taft 

CwtU 

liOaliy 

TUmSge 

Xtale 

Hung 

XbunnoBd 

Oomenk-i 

MagnuEon 

Tovor 

DUnCIA 

VaBeneM 

SaiMon 

UDOBtilan 

WUliams 

HauBiii 

MoOee 

Tons 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 14 

B<vta 

Hatliaway 

Puck  wood 

Buckle;.' 

Javlts 

Scott, 

Caae 

Matbia« 

WOliaaiL. 

Clsrb: 

Mclatyre 

Steaaia 

Hp*neyj 

Morgan 

Jt  evens 

NOT  \OTrVC^— 17 
■ta*a  ROaooff 

anv*  aufBotti 

flrangtnw  IteCbace  SimUngtou 

'EasUantl  IMOovem  Tnmn'.t 

Oiiawater  Haaatara  Toung 

Oravel  Percy 

So  Mr.  Allzn's amendment  (No.  1419« , 
as  uiodlBed,  was  -agreed  to. 

Mr.  lSc(3EE.  Mr.  Pre^Ment.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  1^  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIL«NG  OWIC'ER.  The  bill 
is  open  Ip  •ftirOter  amendment. 

Mr.  McCnaE.  Mr.  FresSdent,  if  I  may 
have  1  Bdntite  before  we  turn  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fvMn  Ohio. 
I  inadverieuQy  Tlolsted  an  agreement 
because  I  was  "busy  doing  somelfung  else 
at  the  time. 

We  are  accf3}ttog  an  amendment  by 
the  Senalm  from  norida.  It  Is  «  lan- 
guage daxfflc&thm  amendment.  We  aie 
willing  to  acctpt  that. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amei^meaat,  -which  Is  at  fttt  desk. 

The  PKHUUBMG  OPncmi.  "nie 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  l^tslative  caerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  Iroia  Plortfla  (Mr.  Sro^nr) 
proposes  tea  amenOment. 

The  amendoM&t  is  as  follows: 
Oil  page  la.  twgHmlng  •n  nne  18.  strike 

out  aa  ttuvB^  Vag*  SO,  Une  7.  and  iiuiert 

in  Ilea  tbanot  tbe  foUon-lng: 

••§  7329.  Penalties 

"(a)  Sid»Ject  to  and  in  acocstlanoe  with 
jMctiim  733S  at  tiiia  title,  an  ea^ayec  who 
is  tawoA  te  bavB  T*^ttrtl  any  ywirlfikwi  «f — 

"(1)  aBGUaa  TSS  of  this  title  AmO,  upon 
a  final  aider  of  tbe  CommlsBlDn.  be  xos- 
penfled  wRbirat  pay  Irom  sacSi  emplsyee's 
poGlthm  ItaT  a  potod  not  leas  than  nteety 
days,  vr  'flbidl  Ik  pennanmtly  iwBuwua  In 
w3tk^  e^ent  that  eaiplaiaa  may  aot  thsre- 
aStBT  iHda  aay  ^atBtam.  dottier  ttaa  an 
elected  position)  as  an  employee  (as  defined 
la  secttan  SBS^1>  of  »Us  title)  : 

"(2)  aectlon  3321  or  7325  of  this  title 
shall,  upon  a  final  order  of  the  Commission, 
be— 

"(At  removed  from  such  employee's  posi- 
tion, in  which  event  that  employee  may  not 
thereaacr  lioM  any  posltton  (other  than  an 
elected  lawltiar)  as  an  ^ployee  tas  ilefiued 
in  sectam  7323(1)  ot  this  tUle^  for  «uch 
period  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe; 

"(B)  suspended  without  pay  Zrom  such 
employee's  position  for  stich  period  as  tlie 
Commladoa  may  prescribe:  or 

"{C)  dlactpllned  In  suc^  other  maimer  a.s 
the   Commlselon   shall   deem   appropriate.". 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  PreiUent,  the  Federal 
Employees*  Political  Aetivitaes  Act,  H.R. 
8(517,  seeks  to  give  Federal  employees  the 
fuUest  possible  right  to  participate  in 
the  American  political  ptreoeBS.  It  at- 
tempts to  strike  a  fairer  balance  between 
the  iaUfldual  ilglrts  ot  3  mfllkm  citizens 
to  Oevemmenit  aervloe  and  ttie  need  of 
the  FeOerai  Goveiimient  to  have  impar- 
tial, nonpartisan  administration  of  its 
progEams. 

While  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  its  stated  gsals.  I  believe  that 
thoe  is  aoeacaioiis  flaar  to  U  vhlchaeeds 
to  be  remedied.  That  Saw  Is  Bie  lack  of 
any  mandatory  penalty  for  the  vse  of 
official  auttiority  to  affect  the  result  of 
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an  election  or  for  the  intimidation  of  co- 
workers to  get  them  Involved  in  partisan 
political  activities.  As  the  bill  now  reads, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  com- 
plete discretion  as  to  penalties  and  need 
not  levy  any  penalty  at  all. 

There  are  certain  prohibitions  iu  I'le 
bill,  such  as  those  banning  political  ac- 
tivity while  on  duty,  Uiat  could  be  vio- 
lated inadvertently.  For  violations  of 
'he.se  prohibitions,  which  make  up  sec- 
tions 7324  and  7325  of  the  bill,  the  Board 
.should  have  discretion  to  weigh  the  seri- 
ousness and  the  willfiiiness  of  tiie  viola- 
tion before  deciding  on  a  penalty. 

However,  section  7323  prohibits  acti\  i- 
lies  which  by  their  very  nature  are  will- 
ful. Intimidating  employees  to  engage  in 
partisan  political  activity,  using  official 
authority  to  affect  the  outcome  of  an 
election — these  are  activities  which  if  al- 
lowed to  exist  would  undermine  the  in- 
tegrity and  impartiality  of  all  Govern- 
ment programs.  These  are  activitie.s 
which  must  be  dealt  with  harshly.  If  we 
do  not  demand  that  persons  found  guilty 
of  these  actions  leave  their  Federal  em- 
ployment for  at  least  a  minimum  amount 
of  time,  then  we  invite  a  return  to  the 
types  of  misdeeds  that  originally  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Everyone  who  supports  this  bill  has 
emphasized  the  safeguards  it  contains 
against  coercion  of  employees  by  supe- 
riors and  coworkers  who  seek  to  have 
them  participate  in  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. Unless  employees  know  that  those 
who  would  seek  to  pressure  them  face 
certain  penalties,  the  safeguards  are 
meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8617 
which  would  require  the  Commission  to 
suspend  without  pay  for  at  least  90  days 
any  employee  found  guilty  of  violating 
section  7323.  The  Commission  retains  its 
discretion  to  choose  from  a  wider  range 
of  sanctions  when  it  finds  a  violation  of 
the  other  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  the  status  is  of  the  pending  pro- 
posal? Is  there  an  agreement  on  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  a  1-hour  time  limitation,  evenly 
divided. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inqulrv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  the  time 
Controlled  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  have  no  reason  not  to  allow  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Gary 
Hart)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1432 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1432 
and  ask  for  Its  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  fur- 
tlier  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pen-sed  with  and  I  will  e.xplain  it  to  the 
Senators. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  aXter  the  euactlng  clau.se  and 
assert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
That  1  a)  section  7326  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'}  7326.  Political  activities  permitted 

"la).  The  provisions  of  section  7324ia)  (2) 
of  this  title  shall  not  prohibit  an  employee 
or  individual  from — 

•■(1)  holding  or  being  a  candidate  for.  any 
elective   office,   if  such   office   Is — 

"lA)  an  elective  office  of  a  county,  city, 
or  other  local  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or 

"B)  an  elective  office  of  a  county  or  city 
affiUaied  organization,  or  other  local  affiliated 
organization,  of  any  political  party; 

'■  1 2 )  engapnig  in  political  activity  In  which 
such  employee  actively  participates  in  any 
campaign  activity  on  behalf  of,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  any  political  party  or  any  candidate 
for  elective  ofllce,  if  such  activity  Is  in  con- 
i:ection  Willi  any  campaign  for — 

••(A)  an  elective  office  of  a  county,  city,  or 
caher  local   political  subdivision  of  a  State, 

(Bi  an  elective  office  of  a  county  or  city 
affiliated  organization,  or  other  local  affiliated 
organization,  of  any  political  party;  or 

'i3l  engaging  in  political  activity  In  con- 
nection with  a  question  which  Is  not  spe- 
cifically identified  with  a  National  or  State 
political  party  or  political  party  of  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  ques- 
tions relating  to  constitutional  amendments, 
referendum.s.  approval  of  municipal  ordi- 
nances, and  other  of  a  similar  character,  are 
deemed  not  specifically  Identified  with  a  Na- 
tional or  State  political  party  or  political 
party  or  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.". 

lb)  Section  7327  of  such  title  la  repealed. 

tc)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Items  relating  to  sections 
7326  and  7327  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
•7326.  Political  activities  permitted.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  voluntai-y  participation  of 
certain  Federal  emplpyees  in  the  political 
processes  of  local  {K>Iltlcal  subdivisions  of  a 
State  and  of  local  affiliated  organizations  of 
any  politica!  party,  and  for  otlier  purposes.". 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment  is  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  it  would  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  be- 
fore tis  and  would  add  a  new  section,  the 
substance  of  which  would  permit  Federal 
employees  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  to 
participate  as  partisans  in  political  cam- 
paigns or  to  be  candidates  for  office  at 
the  local  level— the  local  level  only. 

They  could  be  candidates  for  city 
council,  for  mayor  of  their  community, 
they  could  be  candidates  for  the  board  of 
supervisors  or  the  governing  body  of  a 
county,  whatever  it  might  be  called  in 
the  individual  States. 

But  they  could  not  participate  in  parti- 
san politics  at  the  State  or  Federal  level. 
They  could  participate,  as  they  can  now. 


in  questions  relating  to  constitutional 
amendments,  referendums,  approval  of 
municipal  orders,  and  matters  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  The  same  language  Is  in  my 
amendment  as  in  existing  law. 

At  the  present  time,  as  I  understand 
it.  Government  employees  living  within 
tlie  Washington  area,  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  can  participate  at  the  local  level 
as  nonpartisans  but  not  as  partisan.-;. 
This  has  resulted  in  some  instances,  in 
Arlington  County,  for  example,  in  a  non- 
partisan third  party.  I  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  should  be  permitted 
to  participate  at  the  local  level  as  Demo- 
crats or  as  Republicans.  I  do  not  feel 
that  they  should  have  to  form  a  third 
party  in  order  to  participate  in  local 
elections. 

Under  pre.sent  law,  where  there  is  a 
majority  of  the  voters  who  are  Federal 
employees,  they  can  participate.  This 
amendment  would  make  It  nationwide 
that  Government  employees  could  par- 
ticipate in  local  elections  as  candidates 
or  as  political  managers,  in  any  way  they 
wanted  to. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  em- 
ployees. I  believe  they  want  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act,  but  I  believe  they 
would  like  to  participate  at  the  local  level. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  support  it  by 
a  poll  that  I  took  of  the  people  living 
within  the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia 
when  I  represented  that  district  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  was  in 
1969.  I  asked,  "Should  the  Hatch  Act  be 
amended  to  permit  Federal  employee*  to 
participate  in  pai'tisan  politics?" 

Sixty-four  percent  indicated  they  fa- 
vored the  participation  of  Federal  em- 
ployees in  partisan  politics  at  the  local 
level.  At  the  State  level,  however,  the  per- 
centage was  45  percent,  less  than  half.  At 
the  Federal  level  it  was  only  31  percent. 

I  believe  this  measure,  as  It  came  be- 
fore the  Senate,  is  talcing  away  some  of 
the  protection  that  is  offered  the  Gov- 
ernment employee.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
can  participate  at  the  Federal  level  in 
partisan  politics  and  still  have  the  pro- 
tection that  they  would  like  to  have  as 
Government  employees  from  political 
reprisal. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
page  40  of  the  report.  It  quotes  Josepii 
Young,  a  long-time  government  colum- 
nist for  the  Washington  Star.  He  makes 
this  observation: 

Federal  and  postal  employe  union  leaders 
are  all  in  favor  of  overhauling  the  law  re- 
stricting the  political  activities  of  govern - 
nient  workers,  but  it's  doubtful  that  most 
employes  are. 

The  unions  favor  overhaul  because  1'- 
would  increase  their  clout  with  Congress  and 
the  political  party  in  power  In  the  Wli:te 
House. 

But  It  would  mean  the  end  of  the  merit 
system  as  we  know  It  today. 

The  attacks  on  the  merit  system  that  oc- 
curred during  the  Nixon  administration 
would  be  mere  child's  play  compared  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  Hatch  Act  were  radically 
clianged. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees  on  page  228  of  the 
report  of  hearings  on  the  measure  before 
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-OS.  The  presiduit «(  tbe  union,  I  believe 
the  second  bustet  group  of  gawenunent 
emplorees.  said : 

We  are  the  onlr  union  that  imn  «  sufvef 
on  the  Hatch  Act  ooooept  and  JelwrnitnaJ 
what  our  peeple  neaUy  want.  I  aay  Hm  xnfly 
Tin  Ion  that  truly  ran  a  population  study.  "We 
sent  out  100,000  questionnaires;  ve  got  mn 
89-percent  reply — and  this  Is  rejly  Interest- 
ing, because  orer  85  percent  aaM:  !•■««  tt 
alone.  Dont  do  anything  with  It;  dcc^ 
change  the  Hatch  Act. 

Ten  percent  aaid  that  we  iteedad  modifica- 
tion to  the  Hatch  Act.  And  the  rest  said  we 
needed  complete  revision. 

Now,  with  that  kind  of  a  feel  as  to  what 
the  population — and  a  large  populstion,  tmd 
I  have  heard  of  no  <other  surrey  peifmmed  by 
either  side  of  ttie  HBI  as  to  what  Oovem- 
ment  employees  want.  I  have  beanl  of  no 
other  type  vA  study  performed  by  any  other 
union  in  order  to  get  a  true  leeUng  xtt  what 
the  Government  employee  really  wants. 

I  also  gave  you  the  complete  returns  on 
that  partlciUar  survey  on  previous  occasions 
at  hearings.  We  felt  that  this  subject  was  im- 
portant enough  for  us  to  get  tlie  IMI  of  the 
people — what  do  they  really  want?  Hot  what 
I  want,  as  a  leader  of  the  largest  Independent 
union. 

We  speak  for  approximately  200,000  people: 
we  are  the  second  largest  union  in  the  Fed- 
eral sector. 

It  goes  on.  Mr.  President,  but  I  will 
not  contione  to  read  It. 

This  would  permit  the  Federal  em- 
ployees to  participate  at  the  level  that 
most  vitally  affects  them  and  Uieir  fam- 
ilies. It  seems  to  me  that  they  cMild. 
participate  at  the  local  level  in  matters 
that  would  have'  a  beartnc  on  their 
schools,  that  would  have  a  bearioK  on 
the  police  protection,  the  fire  protection, 
on  zoning,  on  hospitals,  on  utttities,  and 
such  matters  as  these.  It  jurt  fleeoas  to  me 
that  It  is  a  reaaooable  anpreaefa  to  let 
the  Federal  employees  participate  in 
local  elections  but  to  continue  the  pro- 
tection that  they  now  have  under  the 
Hatch  Act  and  not  put  them  in  com- 
petition at  the  Federal  lev^ 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  and  I  believe 
against  human  nature,  for  peoide  who 
might  be  elected  to  Congress  not  to  have 
a  degree  xsi  animosity  against  someane 
who  was  working  against  them  at  the 
polls,  someone  who  might  be  a  candidate 
nuuiiug  for  the  same  office  as  th^  were 
running  for,  or  somehow  ""'"•g<"e  a 
campaign  on  behalf  of  their  opposition. 

We  can  attempt  to  put  safeguards  in 
tlie  bill,  but  I  believe  they  would  be  in- 
effective. 

I  believe  my  amendment  would  pre- 
sert  e  tlie  virtues  of  the  Hatch  Act  while 
eliminating  its  shortcomings. 

In  mj-  opinion,  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  preeerve  the  merit  sj'Stem.  I  would  not 
like  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. That  would  be  a  step  backward,  as 
our  distuiguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
i<aid  when  the  bill  was  first  taken  up. 

Tliis  amendment  would  provide  an 
ouUet  for  the  employees.  I  believe  it  is 
b&st  for  the  Government  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  believe  it  Is  best  for  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  believe  »  Is  a 
veiy  good  amendment 


ibr.  VrSULSAa.  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
tbs  ■coBunflDtc  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  IfcOEE.  lir.  President.  I  yield  my- 
seU  30  ■econds  to  .say.  whl(^  comes  as 
as  junpilae  to  ay  colleague  Zrarn  Ylr- 
.giaia.  tttat«>eakinginhehaKoIlhema- 
iocUy  at  the  ornnmlttee  we  will  oppose 
the  amendment  since  It  functions  as  a 
subBtttHte  lot  all  the  business  we  have 
been  transacting  the  last  couple  of  days. 
We  do,  however,  appreciate  the  point  he 
Juts  made.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ■vraiiLIAM  Lu  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  beUeve  this  is  in  accord  with  the 
views  «nd  Qie  recommendations  of  the 
commission  which  was  appointed  In  1967 
and  wbich  held  very  extensive  hearings 
on  the  overall  reviaon  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
So  It  is  not  someOiing  that  I  have  just 
Simkibed^wtof  the  air  which  has  not  been 
thmnoni^ily  discussed. 

If  the  Senator  is  agreeable.  I  am 
agreeaMe  to  yielding  back  the  remaindei 
of  my  time. 

Me.  MoGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
CNo.  1432)  ol  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
{Mr.  WzLUAH  L.  Scott)  .  On  this  Ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  -naji  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abovrezk),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ckahston),  the  Senator 
from  imsslsslpqii  (Mr.  Eastumi)),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Osavel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  ImnrYE) ,  the 
^Senator  fnmi  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovEim) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnity)  are  necessarilj' 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MoirroTA  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golbwater  • . 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HRrsKA).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClttke)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy*  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  ttiat  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  Qie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hkuska)  wotfld  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — y^s  28. 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  € 

7  Leg.] 

VEAS— 28 

Baker 

Domenlci 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Roth 

BeaU 

Fong 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmou 

Garu 

Scott, 

Brock 

Griffin 

"WiUiani  L 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennis 

BF«d, 

Helms 

Taft 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

liaxalt 

Thunnoiid 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Tower 

•Dole 

Packwood 
NATS— 57 

Toung 

Allen 

Biunpers 

Chiles 

Bajrta 

BuTdlok 

Clark 

Heatsen 

Byid.  Robert  C 

Culver 

Blden 

Cannon 

Durkin 

Brooke 

Case 

Esgleton 

Ford 

Kensedy 

Nunn 

Gienn 

Lohy 

PaBtore 

TTart.  Gar\- 

Fcn 

Hart,  FhUip 

A.   liaaiiiieiiii 

PiwoKlie 

■aitke 

KaMSMd 

■■■di^li 

flaskeU 

BanCHfllan 

SehwalkBr 

Hatfield 

McGee 

Hatha  wav 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

UoUlnsB 

Metealf 

BteveiuoB 

Hdddleston 

Stone 

Humphrey 

MerE:an 

Symington 

Jackson 

MOSB 

Talmatfse 

jOTits 

Mnakle 

-Weicter 

Johnston 

Helsnn 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

AboureKl: 

OaarA 

Mantoya 

Church 

Hrutta 

Percy 

Cranston 

luouye 

HlblcQg 

Eastland 

McClure 

OtaflUiU 

Oold  water 


MoOKrv«rii 


Tinm^ 


So  Mr.  WxLUAH  Lu  Scott's  amendment 
(^No.  1432)  wasrejectel. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  more  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNBMJENT  NO.  1«3»,   AS  MOOO-IEa 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment,  as  modified,  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wili  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  3^eld  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  that 
will  take  about  20  seconds? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  he  glad  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  the  amendment  is  rewi. 

The  PRfgffDTNQ  OWFKJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  No.  1439,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3.  lD<5ert 
the  foUowlng: 

•  TITLE  I— POUnCAL  ACllVlllES  OF 
FEDBIRAL  £BIFLOYEES 

Cn  page  1,  Une  3,  stifke  out  "That  this 
Act"  and  Insert  in  lieu  ^lereof  "Sec.  101. 
This  title". 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  102.". 

On  page  25.  inunedlatgly  after  line  10.  In- 
sert tlie  fallowing: 

"titijE  n— rbstbiction  on  pat  in- 
creases FOR  lIEMBEStS  OF  CONGRESS 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  801(a)  of  the  liCg- 
ifilatire  Reorganization  Act  of  ISM  (2  UJ5.C 
81)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tb^v- 
of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

''(3;  Notwithstanding  paragrapUs  Ci 
and  (2>  ol  this  subsection,  section  225  of  Tlif 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1867.  or  any  otlier  pro- 
vision of  law.  an  individual  refeiTed  to  ii. 
paragraph  U  i  may  not  haxTc  his  rate  of  pa; 
increased — 

"  '(A>  by  or  r.nder  rii:y  law  passed  dur- 
ing a  Cougrets; 

"'(B)  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sectlc:: 
(except  to  the  extent  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  applies),  if  any  alternative 
plan  transnittted  by  the  President  under 
section  6aOI(c)  (1)  of  title  6,  Untted  States 
Code,  does  not  take  effect  by  reason  of  the 
adoption  during  a  Congress  of  a  re^oltnior 
difiapproring  such  plan:  or 

"'(C)  under  recoounendatlon£  taking  ef- 
fect under  section  226  «f  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  which  K'ere  transmitted  by  the 
President  during  a  Congress; 
unless  such  increase  is  to  take  effect  not 
earlier  than  the  flret  day  of  the  next  Cton- 
gress  For  purposes  of  tl'.e  preceding  senter.cp. 
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the  period,  during  any  even-numbered  year 
of  any  Congress,  which  begins  on  the  Tues- 
day following  the  first  Monday  of  November 
of  such  year  and  which  ends  at  noon  on  the 
following  January  3  aball  be  considered  aa 
occurring  during  the  first  session  of  the 
following  Congress." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distingiii.shed  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  in  order  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  Mr.  Clark  i 
proposes  an  amendment ; 

On  page  7.  afer  line  24,  insert  the  folIo-A- 
ing: 

■•(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  he  co;-!- 
strued  to  authorize  an  Individual  desigi.ated 
In  subsection  ib)i2)  to  engage  In  political 
activity." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  '.vill  tl:e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  has  cleared 
tills  language  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  we  want  to  make  clear  our  inter- 
pretation of  it,  which  Is  that  it  does  not 
change  in  any  way  the  existing  law.  It 
is  simply  designed  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  overreaction  in  any  direction. 

Mr.  CL/-RK.  That  is  rigiit. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  nothing  in  this  pro- 
posal gives  them  anything  additional  or 
takes  away  any  privilege.^;. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  I  offered  previously,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  help  to  clarify  the  committee's  m- 
tent  in  section  7325'  b  >  i  2  • . 

As  I  understand  it,  the  position  of  the 
comn.ittee  is  that  section  7325' bM 2) 
does  not  represent  congressional  author- 
ization for  participation  in  partisan  po- 
litical activities  by  White  House  employ- 
ees, but  simply  is  an  exemption  for  those 
employees  from  the  general  restiictions 
set  forth  in  section  7325. 

This  amendment  would  simply  codify 
the  committee's  position  by  addin ;  a  neA 
subsection  'c>  which  would  read: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  ''oiistrued 
to  authorize  an  Individual  designated  In  sub- 
section I  b  >  .  2 )  to  engage  In  political  activity. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
.simply  would  spell  out  the  position  of 
the  committee  as  it  has  been  stated  here 
today,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back.  tl:e  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oj  dered. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators,  I  state  that  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  talk  more  than  a  very  few  min- 
utes on  this  matter. 

At  the  outset,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senator  Weickkr, 
Senator  Metcalf,  Senator  Nunn,  Sena- 
tor Stone  and  Senator  DiniKiN  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  do  only  one  very  simple 
thing.  It  provides  that  the  general  elec- 
tion must  fall  between  the  time  when  a 
congressional  pay  increase  is  voted  upon 
and  the  time  when  it  goes  into  effect. 

This  matter  came  to  my  attention 
sometime  ago,  and  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  have  the  same  general 
effect.  It  is  modeled  on  what  is  the  prac- 
tice in  many  States  of  the  Union,  either 
constitutionally  or  statutorily.  Some  25 
States  have  provisions  which  prevent  a 
legislative  body  from  voting  for  a  change 
in  its  compensation  during  the  particular 
time  for  which  tlie  members  have  been 
elected. 

In  other  words,  for  example,  in  Ohio, 
in  our  constitution,  for  many  years  we 
have  prohibited  State  legislators  from 
receiving  pay  increases  in  the  same  ses- 
sion in  which  they  are  voted.  Several  oth- 
er States  have  comparable  provisions 
in  their  laws. 

This   bill    would   eliminate   a   serious 
procedural  problem  and  a  conflict  of  in-, 
lerest,  because  no  Member  of  Congress 
could  receive  a  pay  raise  during  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  pay  raise  was  enacted. 

This  proposal  does  not  address  the 
merits  of  any  specific  increase,  just  the 
liming  of  future  increases. 

To  those  who  are  looking  at  amend- 
ment No.  1439,  as  originally  printed,  I 
say  that  I  have  deleted  the  last  five 
lines  entirely  from  page  3  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  in  the  original  bill, 
introduced  at  an  earlier  time. 

This  would  be  prospective  only,  in  this 
aspect.  It  would  not  go  back  to  have  any 
application  to  increases  In  cost  of  living 
or  other  increases  that  have  been  voted 
for  Congress  in  the  past. 

I  point  out  that  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  ideal  time  to  take  this  step.  It 
does  not  seem  likely,  in  an  election  year, 
that  there  will  be  any  further  considera- 
tion of  congressional  pay  increases  in 
this  ses.sion.  It  would  mean  that,  if  we 
wanted  to  take  up  the  question  in  this 
.session  of  what  should  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  salaries  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
.-entativ.s  in  the  next  session,  we  could 
do  so. 

It  has  the  advantage,  I  think,  of  elimi- 
nating to  a  great  extent  the  conflict  of 
interest  than  otherwise  exists.  It  means 
that,  after  having  voted  an  increase  in 
.salaries  for  tlie  Senate  or  for  tlie  House 
or  both,  there  then  would  be  an  inter- 
vening election  in  which  the  people  could 
ratify  the  decision  Congre.s.s  had  made. 
If  the  people  did  not  like  it,  they  could 
elect  somebody  else  to  CongreSvS  and 
make  a  furtlier  change. 

I  believe  the  suggestion  has  a  good 
deal  of  merit,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  fit  to  adopt  it.  I  believe  it 


would  be  a  welcome  change,  accepted  by 
the  people  generally,  who  have  been 
quite  critical  of  the  attitude  of  Congress 
in  the  past  with  regard  to  Its  own  sala- 
ries. Yet,  it  would  provide  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  people  would  be  brought 
Into  the  process  in  a  way  they  are  not 
brought  into  It  today. 

I  do  admit,  of  course,  that  with  regard 
to  a  Senator  with  a  6-year  term,  as  com- 
pared to  a  House  Member  with  a  2-year 
term,  we  have  a  little  different  situation. 
It  would  mean  that  after  a  2-year  period 
in  Congress  or  after  that  particular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  even  though  a  Member 
had  been  elected  for  that  period,  he 
would  start  getting  a  higher  salary  even 
though  there  had  not  been  an  interven- 
ing election  for  that  particular  Senator. 
There  would  be  a  different  Senate,  any- 
way. One-third  of  the  Senators  would 
have  to  stand  for  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  and  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  will  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment because  of  the  matters  that  the 
Senator  and  I  have  discussed — that  is, 
there  is  a  rather  serious  matter  in  the 
salary  mechanism  that  we  have  agreed 
we  must  deal  with  in  reexamining  the 
whole  structure,  as  we  have  been  re- 
quested to  do  at  the  White  House  level. 
We  have  every  intention,  when  we  get 
out  of  the  time  bind  we  Eire  in  that  that 
will  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
abolish  or  take  away  what  we  have  voted 
on  in  the  last  session  with  respect  to  the 
cost-of-living  allowance.  We  went 
through  a  vei-y  long  debate  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  now,  with  only  about  5  minutes 
here,  we  are  asked  to  do  away  with  that. 
I  think  this  amendment  has  no  place  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  with  respect 
to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  legislation  In  bill  form,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  sponsors — and 
the  biU  introduced  in  the  House  has  been 
pending  for  some  time — is  available  for 
hearings  before  the  conmiittee. 

I  hope  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  if  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to  at  this  time,  this  proposal  will 
be  considered.  As  I  say,  I  think  it  would 
he  most  welcome  to  the  public  to  see 
Congre.ss  take  a  position  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendments,  offered  by 
Senators  Taft  and  Allen,  designed  to 
clarify  the  i-:sue  of  congressional  pay 
rai.ses. 

T)ie  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft)  is  identicEl 
to  the  legislation  we  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1975.  It  would  require  a  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  between  the  time 
any  congressional  pay  increase  is  voted 
and  the  date  on  which  it  takes  effect. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
make  our  process  of  voting  pay  hikes 
more  responsible  and  less  self-serving. 
Havmg  Members  of  Congress  line  tlieir 
own  pockets  by  voting  themselves  im- 
mediate pay  raises  Is  one  more  reason 
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why  the  American  people  are  losing  con- 
fidence in  their  elected  ofBclals. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allbh)  far  his  effort 
to  begin  to  disassociate  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Federal  employees  in  de- 
termining the  pay  raise  Issue. 

Mr,  President,  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  now,  and  should  never  have 
been  linked  to  other  Federal  employees 
in  the  granting  of  pay  increases.  Our 
one  experience  last  year  proved  how  ill- 
advised  the  marriage  really  is.  In  order 
to  vote  pay  hikes  to  all  Federal  workers 
who  had  been  hit  hard  by  inflation  and 
rLses  in  the  cost  of  li\'ing,  we  in  this 
Cliamber  were  obliged  to  feather  our 
own  nest  by  sharing  in  the  raise. 

Despite  my  long-held  opinion  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  receive  sal- 
ary incretises  in  order  to  keep  Govern- 
ment service  from  losing  quality  people 
and  becoming  a  rich  man's  game,  I  was 
faced  with  a  dilemma  when  raises  were 
voted  last  September.  At  that  time,  with 
the  Congress  dawdling  and  failing  miser- 
ably to  deal  with  our  major  national 
problem — the  energy  crisis — ^I  felt  we  did 
not  deserve  a  raise.  The  time  had  come 
to  earn  It.  I  could  not  justify  voting  my- 
self and  my  colleagues  a  raise  until  the 
Congress  began  to  earn  iti>  keep  by  creat- 
ing a  national  energy  policy. 

Yet,  by  opposing  a  congressional  hike. 
I  was  forced  to  oppose  it  for  all  Federal 
employees — men  and  women  who  had 
done  their  work  and  deserved  a  boost. 
Paced  with  this  dilemma,  I  voted  "pre- 
sent" as  a  way  of  expressing  my  dis- 
approval to  a  congressional  payraise. 
while  not  hurting  Federal  employees. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  to  repeal 
the  law  which  linked  Federal  employees 
and  Members  of  Congress,  the  AUen 
amendment  is  a  step  in  tlie  right  direc- 
tion. 

Under  the  Allen  amendment,  should 
the  President  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  alternative  pajrraise  plan  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Pay  Board,  then  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress  will  only  be 
raised  by  that  lower  amomit  designated 
by  the  President  If  the  Congress  wishes 
to  increase  the  payraise,  it  must  do  so  by 
a  separate  resolution.  Thus,  recom- 
mendations for  salary  increases  for  Fed- 
eral employees  will  be  judged  separately 
on  their  merits — without  the  intrusion 
of  self-serving  interests. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  had 
moved  to  table  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  motion  and  that  there  be  an  up  and 
ciow  n  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oh.)ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  vield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  najs  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
ilie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABotniEsac) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
c^HTTRCH),  the  Senator  from  California 


(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Soiatoir 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Incuts),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  SenaUv 
f  n»n  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TtTNNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolowater), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford^  Is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

*nie  restilt  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

fRoUcall  Vote  No.  68  Leg.] 
YEAS — 43 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartletl 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Bideii 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Eyrd, 

Hnrry  F.,  J.--. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Clark 
Culver 
Curti-s 


Bn.vh 

Bellnion 

Buckley 

Btunpers 

Cannon 

Case 

Cblles 

Dole 

Fong 

Pord 

GrifDn 

Hart, Phiiii)  A. 

Hartke 

Hnskell 


Domeuici 

Durkln 

Eagleton 

Faun  ill 

Garu 

Glenn 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gar.v 

Helms 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Mans,  field 

McClellpn 

Metcalf 

NAYS— «) 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddles  ion 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Mca«e 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Morgan 


Nunn 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stennis 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Schweiker 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Williams 


NOT  VOTING-  17 


Abourezk 

Church 

Cranston 

Eastland 

Goldwftier 

Gravel 


Hruska 

Inouye 

Long 

McClure 

McOovern 

Montoya 


Muskie 

Percy 

Riblcoff 

Stafford 

Tunney 


to. 


So  Mr.  Tafi's  amendment  was  agreed 


Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  tlie  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislati\e  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a  yeas 
and  nays  request? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  McQEB.  On  final  passage. 
Hie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  already  ordered  oa  final 
passage. 

The  Chair  reverses  itself.  There  Is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
age? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Yes.  I  thought  I  heard 
myself  coming  in. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Third  reading. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  hour 
in  which  we  all,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  says,  want  to  go  home  and 
have  dinner  with  our  families.  But  I  am 
sufflciaitly   concerned   with   what   has 
been  happaiing  here  on  the  floor  in  the 
last  48  hours  to  feel  that  we  just  ought 
to  pause  for  a  very  few  minutes  to  re- 
capitulate a  little  bit  because  we  are 
tearing  down  a  fabric  which  took  many 
years  to  construct,  a  fabric  which,  ad- 
mittedly, puts  some  restraint  on  the  po- 
litical activities  of  an  important  group 
of  American  citizens,  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  a  fabric  which  has  also  been 
constructed  as  a  shield  for  those  citizens. 
And  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, the  wrecking  work  that  is  going 
on  here,  we  are  forgetting  some  of  the 
careful  and  thoughtful  and  constructive 
achlevem»its  of  the  Senate  which  were 
led  in  1939  by  the  late  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Hatch)  ari 
just  a  few  years  ago  by  our  colleague, 
Samlrvin. 

I  want  to  allude  very  briefly  to  the 
findings  of   the   Watergate  Committee 
which  bear  directly  on  this  bill  and, 
briefly,  to  some  of  the  background  which 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
The  Hatch  Act  problem  is  not  a  new 
problem.  The  problem  of  the  participa- 
tion of  Federal  employees  In  the  activi- 
ties of  Government  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  is  a  very  new  problem,  too,  because 
T  hare  here  a  statement,  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  9,  1976, 
in  which  a  Senate  Finance  Committee 
aide  said  that  his  appointment  to  a  high 
post  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  blocked  by  the 
White  House  because  he  refused  to  regis- 
ter as  a  Republican. 

We  have  this  kind  of  problem  with  the 
protection  of  the  Hatch  Act.  We  will  have 
worse  problMns  when  the  protections  of 
the  Hatch  Act  are  substantially  swept 
away. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  this  article  in  full  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO. 

There  belzic  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcors, 
asfolknvs: 

I  Prom  the  Washington   Post,  Mar.  9,   I»76j 
BiocTcco  ArrortTTTE  Charcbs  Potmcs 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
A   Seuata   Finance    Ccimmittec    aide    Jald 
that  hU  appointment  to  a  high  post  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare was  blocked  by  the  White  House  because 
be  refused  to  register  as  a  Republican. 

Dr.  James  J.  Mongan  said  the  White  House 
had  approved  his  appointment  aa  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  HEW  for  health  but 
backed  off  when  Illinois  Rep.  Robert  Michel, 
the  Republican  House  whip,  complained  tha' 
he  wasn't  a  Republican. 

Mongan.  a  staff  aide  for  the  Finance  Cum- 
mittee.  added  that  BUI  Balllnger,  the  HEW 
special  projects  officer  In  chajrge  of  patronage. 
and  Jack  Sbaw  of  the  White  House  personnel 
office  told  him  "the  appointment  could  mot: 
likely  be  m.ide  only  if  I  regl.stered  a=!  a  Re- 
publican." 

"Though  I  do  not  have  a  strong  personal 
partisan  Inclination,  I  did  feel  It  would  both 
be  opportunistic  and  nonprofessional  to  reg- 
ister solely  to  be  appointed,"  said  Mongriu 
In  a  letter  to  people  who  supt  orted  fcls  nom- 
ination. 

Although  he  has  been  reijlstered  Democrat. 
before  coming  to  Washington  six  years  ago, 
Mongan  called  himself  an  unretjlbtered  inde- 
pendent." who  has  worked  with  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republlc.-vn  m<».-r.i;ers  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

I>  -aid  he  wa';  notified  bv  the  White  H  us*' 
lar"  wet-k  that  his  appointment  would  not 
go  through  While  the  appointment  It  made 
by  the  HEW  aecret.iry.  It  generally  require.- 
polltlcal  clearaiKC  from  the  White  Houw;. 

Ralph  Vlnovlch,  Rep.  Michel'-j  adnilnl.stra- 
tive  assistant,  said  that  he  hart  told  Mongan 
that  the  congres'^man  warn't  opp,.ced  to  liin, 
but  was  supporting  Dr.  William  B.  Munler, 
who  Is  now  the  acting  du-ect^r  of  HEW's  Of- 
fice of  Quality  Standards. 

"He  had  strong  supfxirt  among  Repvibllcans 
In  the  country  and  wa-s  qjaliflcd  pr;.>fe36lou- 
ally,"  said  Vlnovlch. 

He  added  that  It  was  "unf^'rtun.ite"  th.-.t 
BftlUnger  and  Shaw  would  say  that  Mongan 
could  get  the  Job  If  he  would  register  as  a 
Republican. 

Mongan  had  the  strong  support  of  Dr 
Thood  re  Co. per.  assLstunt  Fccretary  for 
health.  He  would  have  been  In  charge  of  the 
go'.crnment's  proj;ram  to  Improve  'he  qual- 
ity nf  medical  cnre  Americans  receive. 

A.=i  a  Finance  Committee  aide.  Morgan  had 
helped  write  quality  controls  Into  the  Medic- 
aid auad  Medicare  lajinj.  This  ettort  had  dra*n 
opposition  from  ori;anlzed  medicine,  and 
liEW  sources  said  Mongan'.s  appoUitmcnt  wad 
opposed  by  doctors  In  Illinois, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  in  my  service  in  Uie  Congress  ap- 
peals from  Federal  employees  who  come 
to  me  and  say  in  my  office.  "They  have 
shaken  me  down.  They  aie  trying  to 
malce  me  contribute.  I  do  not  want  to 
contribute,  but  If  I  do  not  contribute. 
I  am  nervous  about  what  i.s  going  to 
happen  to  me." 

These  events.  Incidentally  have  oc- 
curred with  the  Hatch  Act  in  place.  I 
am  sure  theie  will  be  more  of  them  when 
the  Hatch  Act  is  repealed. 

I  remind  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  it  was  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  Democratic  administra- 
tion which  brought  about  the  refonn  of 
the  spoils  systems  and  the  enacfmcnt  of 
the  Ha^ch  Act. 


In  1936,  just  prior  io  the  consideration 
of  appropriations  by  the  Congress,  Harry 
Hopklna.  who  was  then  Administrator  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  is- 
Btied  a  directive  to  aO  State  Works 
Progress  administrators  that  persons 
who  are  candidates  for,  or  hold  elective 
offices,  .shall  not  be  employed  on  admin- 
istrative staffs  of  the  Works  Progre.'^s 
Administration. 

That  wa.s  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Hatch  Act  idea  first  was  originated  be- 
cause during  those  periods  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  there 
was  a  tremendous  problem  of  the  mis- 
application of  Federal  funds  In  the  pro- 
grams that  were  initiated  In  tliat  period. 
That  apprehension  and  concern  grew, 
and  it  grew  to  the  point  that  finally  the 
Congress  in  1939  passed  what  we  now 
call  the  Hatch  Act. 

It  was  viewed  In  tho.-.e  days  as  a  tre- 
mendous reform.  It  was  viewed  in  those 
days  as  an  important  safeguard  for  the 
peneral  public  beoaui*e  it  protected  the 
ecnenil  public  from  the  chance  th.-'.t  par- 
tisan political  motives  would  intervene 
in  the  public  act;  of  officials  who  were,  by 
night,  takim;  an  active  part  in  partisan 
politics,  and  this  concern  exist^s  today. 

In  the  testimony  of  Donald  C.  Alex- 
ander, a  Commissioner  of  the  IRS,  he 
says  there  have  been  attempt^  to  misire 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with  it.-, 
!'rcat  pxiwers.  to  acquire  personal  and 
'•pr\«i;ive  information  and  to  make  finan- 
cial dcclsion.s  affecting  all  taxpayers.  Tlie 
protections  now  afforded  by  the  merit 
.'■y-tem,  including  the  restrictions  on 
political  activities  under  the  current 
Hut^h  Act.  hnve  heUied  try  to  a.ssure  the 
public  that  tuxes  are  collocted  and  tax 
in\e.stigations  conducted  in  a  proper  and 
i"ina!  tini  manner 

Now  we  are  puttiiij  p-i  end  to  all  tiiat. 

Mr.  Carl  C.oodman.  General  Counsel 
of  the  Civil  Sprvlco  Commission,  who  is 
himself  a  career  public  em])lnyce.  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  say:-: 

In  our  opinion,  the  inherent  dangers  in 
permlttlr.g  employees  ta  cxchasi^e  political 
contributions  with  one  another  should  be 
obvious.  I  would  like  to  presciit  fnr  your  con- 
sideration, and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  man  who  not  only  has  an 
official  duty  to  perform  in  this  area,  but 
who  has,  as  a  civil  servant  him^-elf. 
known  the  protection  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
His  ijerscnal  testimony  on  that  score  is 
that  as  a  career  civil  servant  who  first 
joined  the  Government  in  1081,  and  Is 
him.<^elf  .<^ubject  to  the  Hatch  Act  and 
benefits  from  those  provisions,  he  is 
alv.avs  mindful  that  the  Hatch  Act  Is 
intended  to  strike  a  delicate  balance  be- 
t'.vccn  the  very  same  freedoms  guaran- 
teed the  citizens  of  this  Nation  by  our 
Constitution  and  the  compelling  interest 
of  the  Government  nnd  the  people  whom 
v,-.^  serve  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  im- 
partial and  efficient  civil  .service,  a  cMl 
service  free  from  the  encroachment  of 
partisan  political  influence,  a  civil  ."serv- 
ice which  administers  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  progiams  of  the  Govem- 
nient  in  acrordance  with  tlie  wil  of  the 
people  as  expressed  under  the  legislative 
process  and  not  colored  by  the  political 
philosophy  and  beliefs  of  the  civil 
servants  who  perform  the  work  oi  th» 
Govt.-iMment. 


I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  minute  to 
the  final  report  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Campaign  Aetlvltlej 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  better  known.  Mr 
President,  as  the  Watergate  Committee 
the  Ervin  Committee. 

Now,  what  did  that  committee  recom- 
mend in  this  regard? 

On  page  444  of  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee report,  the  committee's  sixth  recom- 
mendation was  this  : 

The  committee  recommends  that  Congress 
amend  the  Hatch  Act  to  pl»c«  all  Justice  De- 
partment officials — iQcltKtlng  the  Attorney 
General — under  Its  purview. 

Sam  Ervin  did  not  say.  "Repeal  the 
Hatch  Act." 

Sam  Ervin  did  not  say,  "Cut  the  Hatch 
Acl  down  to  just  a  bare  shadow." 

He  said,  "Expand  It.  extend  It."  Now, 
why?  Why  did  he  say  that? 

He  said  It  because  of  the  evidence  that 
came  before  the  Watergate  Committee. 

One  of  the  examples  was  in  the  Evans 
to  Colson  weekly  staff  report  which  ap- 
pears on  page  423  of  the  committee  re- 
port, and  which  is  quoted  as  follows: 

II  appears  that  HEW  has  agreed  to  pro- 
duce 60  copies  of  the  Richardson.  Plemmlng 
Rocha  T\'  profjram  taping.  This  will  then  be 
tllsfributed  simultaneously  to  the  top  TV 
stittinn.t  in  all  of  our  key  states.  It  l.i  a  very 
nahfirii  show  which  stresses  time  and  time 
again  fiio  fantastic  things  the  President  has 
uone  for  older  people,  which  Is  why  the  need 
tor  sl.nult.ancou.3  distribution.  This  should 
bo  .sliowii  m  late  Jvily  or  early  August.  In  any 
eviut.  It  will  be  .shown  before  the  Prcslden'- 
i<  nijir.ina'ed, 

Tliat  Is  jast  one  example  of  the  way  a 
supposedly  nonpartisan  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  being  manipulated  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

On  the  iollowiug  page,  424.  they  give 
examples  of  a  DOL  contract  for  |1.5 
million  for  services  from  June  30,  1972, 
to  January  31,  1974,  to  train  and  provide 
work  for  350  poor  elderly  iiersons.  and 
an  OEO  grant  of  $399,839  for  developing 
new  methods  to  overcome  the  special 
problem  of  the  Spanisli -speaking  elderlj' 
poor.  But  the  GAO,  concerning  these  two 
awards,  has  now  concluded  tliat  the 
grant  and  contract  awards  were  proc- 
essed outside  of  the  normal  procedures. 
Officials  of  Labor  and  OEO  said  that  both 
the  grant  and  the  contract  had  substan- 
tial White  House  backing. 

Again,  an  example  in  a  government 
such  as  ours  in  v.hich  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  constantly  making  grants, 
awards,  and  payments,  that  the  more 
politicued  the  bureaucracy  is,  the  more 
chance  we  will  be  right  back  to  the  kind 
of  conditions  that  Harry  Hopkins  tried 
to  overcome  by  Executive  order  in  1936 
and  which  the  Congress  finally  addressed 
w  hen  it  dealt  with  the  problem  by  adopt- 
ing the  Hatch  Act  in  1939. 

I  could  continue  at  great  length  in 
i-eading  example  after  example  from  the 
Watergate  report,  but  I  think  it  is  use- 
less to  do  that,  other  than  to  point  out 
that  the  evidence  is  there.  If  we  enact 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  we  will 
be  flying  in  the  face  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  our  own  committee,  the 
Watergate  Committee,  made,  which  was 
to  expand  the  Hatch  Act,  not  to  virtually 
repeal  It. 

A  question,  of  course,  arises,  and  other 
MiiTiLcis  have  a.^ked  mc  privately,  what 
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is  tlie  view  of  a  majority  of  the  civil 
servants?  I  tliink  this  is  an  extremely 
important  question.  I  cannot,  in  all 
honesty,  say  that  I  know  what  Uie  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  civil  servants  are. 
I  have  manj-  civil  servants  who  are  my 
constituents.  I  have  talked  with  them 
over  15  years  about  their  problems.  I 
know  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the 
Hatch  Act  is  an  important  thing  to  them. 
I  would  note  that  this  bill,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came  from  the  committee 
and  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  is  before 
the  Senate  for  a  final  decision,  was  op- 
posed by  the  Representative  from  Mont- 
Romerj'  County,  the  8th  Congressional 
District,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gude. 

Mr.  BE  ALL.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
tiiat  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  was  not  here 
earlier  when  I  pointed  cut  that  we  re- 
cently sent  out  a  questionnaire  among 
the  people  of  Maryland.  We  have  now 
received  back  about  120,000  responses  to 
this  questionnaire.  One  of  the  questions 
on  that  questionnaire  was,  "Do  you  favor 
liberalizing  the  Hatch  Act  to  permit  Fed- 
eral employees  a  gi-eater  amount  of  par- 
ticipation in  partisan  political  actiti- 
lies?" 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, 70  percent  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land who  answered  said  they  did  not 
favor  liberalization  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
wliile  30  percent  said  they  do. 

More  particularly,  as  my  senior  col- 
league from  Maryland  knows,  we  have 
over  131,600  Federal  employees  in  our 
State,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  a  high 
percentage  of  them  are  concentrated  in 
the  suburban  Washington  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Gc<H-ges.  Al- 
though obviously  everyone  who  answered 
my  questionnaire  is  not  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
of  those  who  answered  from  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  County,  a  high  per- 
centage are  Federal  employees.  Interest- 
ing to  me  was  the  fact  that  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  when  asked  the  question 
do  you  favor  a  liberalization  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  62  percent  said  no  and  38 
percent  said  yes,  and  in  Prince  Georges 
County  66  percent  said  no,  they  did  not 
favor  the  liberalization. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Federal  employees  do  not 
want  to  have  the  protection  of  the  Hatch 
Act  removed.  It  is  indeed  a  protection 
for  them,  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
pointed  out  earlier,  because  it  protects 
tlieni  from  having  undue  pressures  put 
upon  them  by  those  who  want  them  to 
participate  in  Federal  elections  against 
their  own  will. 

I  believe  my  colleague  is  exactly  right 
in  making  the  points  that  he  did;  that 
I  ills  bill  is  going  contrary  to  the  recent 
expressions  of  the  committees  that  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  really  investigate 
the  political  processes  at  the  instiniction 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  have  not  recom- 
mended its  liberalization,  but,  in  most 
cases,  have  suggested  the  tightening  up 
and  expansion  of  the  restrictions  under 
the  current  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  1  thank  my  colleague 
from  Maryland.  I  believe  that  is  a  valu- 
able contribution. 


As  I  say,  the  wishes  of  the  people  most 
nearly  involved,  the  Federal  employees 
themselves,  are  critical  to  a  decision  on 
the  bill. 

I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gude,  who  rep- 
resents the  third  largest  civil  servant 
constituency  in  the  country,  opposes  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Fisher,  in  Virginia,  who  repre- 
sents the  second  largest  civil  servant 
constituency  m  the  country,  opposes  the 
bill. 

Both  of  them  are  gentlemen  who  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  public  opinion  In 
their  constituencies.  I  believe  they  have 
put  themselves  and  their  reputations  on 
the  line  on  this.  I  find  the  postions  they 
have  taken  vei-y  influential  as  to  how 
people  in  their  congressional  districts 
feel  about  the  bill. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill,  going  back  to  the  time 
of  Harry  Hopkins,  through  the  distin- 
guished work  Senator  Hatch  did.  and 
the  work  which  Senator  Sam  Ervin  did 
in  connection  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Watergate  committee.  But  this  is 
a  Bicentennial  Year  and  maybe  we 
should  go  back  just  a  little  bit  further 
in  history  than  those  fairly  recent  events, 
which  all  of  us  can  remember  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Very  briefly,  in  1801  Thomas  Jefferson 
addressed  himself  to  this  very  problem. 
This  is  not  long  and  will  not  take  long 
to  I'ead. 

Jeffer.son  issued  a  circular  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  Government  offices  which 
.stated,  in  part: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
seen  with  dissatisfaction  officers  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  taking,  on  various  occa- 
sions, active  parts  in  the  elections  of  public 
functionaries,  whether  of  the  general  or 
State  governments.  The  right  of  any  officer 
to  give  bis  vote  in  elections  as  a  qualified 
citizen  is  not  meant  to  be  restrained,  nor 
however  given  shall  it  have  any  effect  to  his 
prejudice.  But  it  is  expected  that  he  wUl  not 
attempt  to  influence  the  votes  of  others  nor 
take  any  part  in  the  business  of  electioneer- 
ing, that  being  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  his  duties  to 
it. 

There  it  is  in  a  nutshell,  that  "he 
will  not  take  any  part  in  the  business  of 
electioneering,  that  being  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  his  duties  to  it." 

We  are  saying  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
wrong  if  we  adopt  tliis  bill.  We  are  not 
only  saying  that  Sam  Ervin  was  wrong 
and  that  Carl  Hatch  was  wrong,  and 
that  Harry  Hopkins  was  wrong,  but  we 
are  saying  that  Tliomas  Jefferson  was 
wrong,  too.  We  are.  I  believe,  surrender- 
ing an  Important  protection  which  is  of 
great  value  to  several  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Goveriunent,  who  will,  if  this  bill  is 
adopted,  I  think,  find  themselves  the 
targets  for  political  demands,  some  of 
them  for  money.  Those  mil  be  the  simple 
ones.  "Buy  a  ticket." 

Does  anyone  know  what  they  did  at 
the  VA  even  with  the  Hatch  Act?  They 
went  around  and  said,  "Everybody  pony 
up  $100  and  we  will  buy  some  $1,000 
dinner  tickets.  We  will  give  the  Admin- 
istrator one  of  those  $1,000  tickets,  and 
then  we  will  have  a  raf!le  of  some  kind 


and  another  lucky  fellow  who  had  to 
cough  up  $100  will  get  that  $1,000  ticket." 

They  did  that  with  the  Hatch  Act. 
They  could  all  have  been  held  account- 
able. But  there  wiU  not  be  smy  account- 
ability for  those  things  in  the  future.  All 
these  Federal  employees  who  are  con- 
cerned about  that  will  be  concerned 
about  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  this 
biU. 

Those  things  have  taken  place.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  taken  place.  But  we  will 
be  making  it  easier  for  them  to  take 
place  in  the  future,  and  I  think  tiiat  is 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  us  to  assiime 

The  evidence  of  what  public  employees 
feel  about  this  rests  upon  polls  such  as 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  has  given 
us  and  of  Representatives  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  who  represent  heavy 
public  service  constituencies.  But  there 
is  a  background. 

In  1967,  for  example,  the l«Iational  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees  found  that 
89  percent  of  the  respondents  supported 
the  Hatch  Act  as  is,  while  only  1  percent 
felt  it  should  be  repealed.  That  was  a 
few  years  ago;  maybe  attitudes  have 
changed.  I  myself  have  felt  that  partici- 
pation in  local  elections  should  be  per- 
missible under  the  Hatch  Act.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  those  figures,  but  I  think  we 
at  least  should  attempt  to  know  how  the 
people  most  closely  affected  feel  about 
this. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
detain  anyone  from  going  home  and 
having  dinner  with  the  family,  but  we  are 
taking  a  very  serious  step  backward 
here — a  step  which  is  against  the  advice 
of  very  important  American  leaders  at 
a  number  of  periods  in  our  history,  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1801  down  to  the 
adoption  of  this  act  in  1939.  It  is  a  step 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  think  twice 
about.  I  would  regret  to  see  as  construc- 
tive a  legislative  program  as  that  em- 
bodied in  the  Hatch  Act  abandoned 
lightly,  or  without  the  kind  of  thoughtful 
consideration  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  has  prepared  a  legislative 
history  of  the  Hatch  Act,  embodsring  a 
study  of  tlie  intent  of  the  Piesident  and 
Congress  at  the  time  of  enactment.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  that  legislative 
history  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla- 
tive history  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Appendix    n — ^Legislative    Histoby    o>    lat 
Hatch  Act — Intent  of  the  Pkesident  a.nh 
THE  Congress  at  Time  of  Enaciment 
At  the  time  Congress  was  considering  the 
Emergency  Belief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936 
(H.R.    12624],   calling  for   $1,425,000,000   for 
relief,  there  was  considerable  criticism  that 
poUtics  was  being  injected  into  the  progiam. 
On  February  21,  1936,  Just  prior  to  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriations  by  Congress,  Hairy 
Hopkins.  Administrator  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  to  alleviate  this  criti- 
cism, issued  a  directive  to  aU  State  Work.'- 
Progress  Administrators  that  "persons  who 
are  candidates  for  or  hold  elective  offices  shall 
not  be  employed  on  administrative  staffs  of 
the    Works    Progress    Administration."    The 
ruling  applied  to  non-relief  supervisory  per- 
sonnel on  works  projects  as  well  as  to  State, 
district,  and  field  adniini^lrative  staffs;.  Gen- 
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vnl  Letter  No.  2,  February  21,  1936,  pubUsbed 
In  Congreealou&l  Record  Vol.  80,  p.  7560.  To 
give  added  Impetiis  to  this  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration Senator  Bllbo,  on  June  1,  1936, 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Be- 
lief Appropriations  BUI  (H.R.  13«a4I  Incor- 
porating In  substance  the  the  order  of  Hop- 
kins. The  BUbo  amendment  was  adopted.  C. 
R..  Vol.  80,  pp.  7566,  8S08:  H  Rept.  No.  3013 
(ConfercQce) .  p.  3.  Tit.  II:  Public  Law  No.  730. 
June  22.  1936,  49  Stat.  1597,  1610.  The  same 
prohibition  waa  written  Into  subsequent 
Emeri;ency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts.  (H  J. 
Res.  381)  June  29,  1937.  Sec.  6.  Title  I.  Pub. 
Res.  No.  47,  50  Stat.  352.  355  and  [H.J.  Res. 
679)  June  21,  1938.  Sec.  14,  Tit.  I,  Pub.  Res. 
No.  122,  Sa  Stat.  809.  An  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Vandenberg  and  adopted  at  Uie 
same  time  as  was  the  Bilbo  amendment  pro- 
hibited dlscrimlnatlou  In  giving  relief  or  em- 
ployment or  approval  of  applications  for 
projects  on  account  of  political  afflllati(3cs 
This  amendment  also  appeared  Ui  subsequent 
appropriations  acts. 

In  the  meantime,  public  concern  over  mis- 
application of  relief  funds  seemed  to  gr^w 
and  the  Senate  on  June  10.  1937,  created  r. 
Special  Committee  to  Investi^.tte  Ununipioy- 
ment  and  Relief.  S.  Re?.  30,  75Lh  Cong.;  C  R  , 
Vol.  81.  pp.  73,  5515  (Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Hatch  and  Murray).  This  committee  com- 
pos^ of  Senators  Byrnes,  cli&traian,  Clarlc, 
Prazer,  Hatch,  Murray,  Davis  and  Lodge  sub- 
mitted a  preliminary  report  on  April  20.  1938. 

The  Conunlttee  did  net  rppori  on  poilc.caJ 
activities  as  some  expected.  The  Committee 
had  adopted  a  policy  of  not  iuvltiag  Ij  its 
hearings  witnesses  seeiln*;  to  be  heard  for 
the  purpose  of  making  charges  of  polliical 
Influence  against  the  admliijstrario.i  of  the 
Works  Progress  Admlui.vtraticn.  To  have 
adopted  any  other  policy,  accoruin^  to  tlio 
chairman,  would  have  required  giving  the 
adnUnistrative  olSclals  chart,ed  na  oppoztu- 
nlty  to  be  heard.  See  S.  Rept.  Nj.  lo25|  pt.  2, 
p.  4. 

When  t!ie  Emcr;;°acv  Relief  .Xnpr.-spriririon 
Bill  of  iq:?8  [H  R.  3791  was  before  the  S<*n.'vte. 
Senator  Hatch  offered  an  amendment  tie- 
signed  to  prevent  any  person  employed  by 
th«  Federal  Qovernment  in  an  admlnlstra- 
tiye  capacity  and  paid  from  relief  funds  iroi-i 
using  •bJs  otticLoJ  authority  or  influence  f..r 
the  purpose  of  Lulcrferinji  wi'.li  or  influenc- 
ing a  convention,  a  primary,  or  other  eler- 
tlon,  or  affecting  the  re~u;ts  thereof."  Under 
the  proposal  however  ■"any  ."uch  person  ^ha'l 
retain  the  rl?ht  to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  to 
express  his  opinions  on  all  political  svibject.--, 
but  shadl  take  no  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaij:  '''•'  The 
penalty  was  removal  from  po.^ltlon  or  office. 
This  amendment  sou^;Ii;  to  apply  to  those 
persono  in  admluLstrative  positions  of  the 
Federal  Work.s  Progress  Administration  the 
same  re.strlctions  then  imposed  on  ClvU  Serv- 
ice employees  by  Civil  Service  Rule  I.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  on 
June  2,  1938.  See  C.R.,  Vol.  83,  pp.  5569  \  orii^- 
Inal  amd.),  7999-8000  (colloq'.iy  between 
Barkley,  Byrnes  and  Hatch);  Vol.  84.  p.  11154 
^thls  amd.  same  a.»  Sec.  9  of  later  acti . 

The  Relief  Appropriations  Bill  |HJ  Re=!. 
6791  thus  passed  the  Senate  on  June  3.  1938, 
without  the  Hatch  amendment.  However, 
five  days  later,  June  7,  1938,  Senator  Tydings 
along  with  several  other  Setuitors  asked  tha: 
a  special  committee  be  created  to  iLivestl- 
gate  the  alleged  use  of  relief  and  work-relief 
funds  for  political  purpose.^.  This  restlrtlon 
[S.  Res.  290]  was  agreed  to  June  16,  1938  but 
was  so  amended  as  to  direct  that  the  investi- 
gation be  made  by  tiie  Special  Senatorial 
Campaign  Expenditures  Committee  which 
had  been  created  (S.  Res.  283]  on  May  27, 
1938.  This  special  committee  was  composed 
of  Senators  Sheppard,  chairman.  O'Mahoney, 
Brown,  Norris,  Austin  and  Welsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts. C.R..  Vol  83,  pp.  7632.  7803,  8152. 
8278,  9133. 


During  the  election  campaigns  of  1938, 
there  was  much  publicity  about  use  of  Fed- 
eral relief  funds  for  political  purposes.  On 
January  3,  1939,  the  Kiepp&rd  Committee  on 
Campaign  Expenditures  and  Use  of  Qovern- 
ment  Funds  (of  which  Mr.  Hatch  was  a 
member]  reported  |S.  Rept.  No.  1.  76th 
Cong.  I  that  sufficient  niiMU.se  of  Federal  re- 
lief fund.s  prompted  them  to  make  the  fol- 
iuwing  reconunendatioiu,: 

I.  Tiie  committee  in  the  course  of  its  work 
has  been  compelled  to  give  much  of  its  at- 
tention to  charges  of  undue  political  activity 
in  connection  with  the  administration  and 
conduct  of  the  Worfcd  Progress  Administra- 
tion In  certain  States.  While  many  of  these 
charges,  after  investigation,  were  not  sus- 
tained, the  cou:mitiee  nevertheless  finds  that 
there  has  been  In  several  Slates,  and  in  many 
forms,  .unju.stiflable  political  activity  in  con- 
r.ectlon  with  the  v,-ork  of  the  Works  Progres.M 
Administration  In  such  States.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congres-s  for  the  relief  of  those  In  need  and 
distress  have  been  in  many  Inatances  di- 
verted irom  theae  high  purput>es  to  political 
ends.  The  oouimittee  coiidemns  il-ls  conduct 
and  recommeiidii  to  the  Seiiate  that  leglsla- 
liuu  be  prepared  to  make  ln-.pc..ssiblc,  so  far 
a.5  legt-^Iailc.-i  can  do  .=!o,  further  offcn-ses  of 
t^Ls  character. 

11  The  committee  recr.nimendK  Ie;i!slatk'n 
prohibiting  r-ontrlbution.s  for  any  political 
purpose  whats  >ever  by  any  person  who  in 
the  beneUtiary  of  Federal  relief  funds  or 
who  Ls  ent^aged  In  the  administration  of  re- 
l.ef  Uws  of  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie 
conunlttee  also  reramiueuds  legislation  pro- 
hibiting ajiy  person  engaged  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Pedera:  relief  laws  from  using 
his  official  authority  or  Influence  to  coerce 
the  political   action  of  any  pei-son  or  body. 

III.  The  committee  recommends  that  sec- 
tion Ij.  title  1,  of  the  present  Work  Relief 
Act,  making  it  a  uiisdemeanor  for  any  person 
kucwiniily.  by  moans  of  fraud,  force,  threat, 
lutUuldatlon.  boycott,  or  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  religioti.  political  afHliatlons. 
or  membership  in  a  labor  crganlzatlon,  to 
deprive  any  person  of  any  oi  the  benefits  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  under  the  Work 
Relief  Act.  be  so  amended  as  to  make  such 
violation  a  felony  loitead  of  a  misdemeanor. 

IV'.  Ttie  ccaimittee  retioniiiieuds  that  all 
Federal  relief  acUs  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  provide  Uiat  any  person  who  knowiiigly 
makes,  furnishes,  or  discloses  any  list  of 
per..^ous  receiving  benefits  under  such  acts  or 
of  per.~ons  engaged  in  tlie  administration 
thereof,  for  delivery  to  a  political  candidate, 
comnaittee,  campaign  niana^^er,  or  employee 
thereof  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

V.  The  conmilttee  recommends  that  section 
208.  Title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  be 
so  amended  as  to  prohibit  not  only  the  so- 
lid* ing  and  receiving  of  political  contrlbu- 
tlon.s  by  officials,  employees,  and  persons  now 
named  In  that  section,  but  also  by  anyone 
acting  In  their  behalf. 

VI.  The  committee  recommends  that  sec- 
tion 211.  Title  18.  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
be  Eo  amended  as  to  prohibit  political  con- 
tributions not  only  by  Federal  employees  to 
any  Senator  or  Member  of  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commls;;!oner  to  Congress,  but  also 
to  any  candidate  for  ruch  oitices.  or  to  any 
pei-son  or  conmiittec  acting  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  and  especially  In  behalf 
of  such  Senator  or  Member  of  or  Delegate  to 
Congress  or  Resident  Commlsclouer  therein, 
or  of  any  candidate  for  such  office. 

VII.  The  committee  recommends  that  there 
should  be  a  limitation  upon  contributions 
which  Indlvldtials  may  make  In  behalf  of  a 
candidate  seeking  election  to  Federal  office. 

Vin  Tlie  committee  recommends  that  sec- 
tion 209,  Title  18.  of  Uie  UiUted  States  Code, 
relating  to  .solicitation  for  political  contribu- 


tions In  any  room  or  building  occupied  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties  by  any  person 
In  the  employ  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment  be 
ao  amended  as  to  include  solicitation  by  let- 
ter and  telephone,  as  well  as  In  person. 

IX.  Tbe  committee  recommends  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  a  riole  requiring  all 
candidates  for  the  Senate  to  file  wlUi  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  response  to  ap- 
propriate questionnaires,  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  In- 
curred by  or  In  behalf  of  such  candidates  in 
their  campaigns  for  nomination  as  well  ai 
for  election. 

X.  The  committee  recommends  that  section 
313  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  be 
so  amended  as  to  prohibit  any  contribution 
by  any  national  bank,  any  corp>oratlon  or- 
ganized by  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress, 
or  by  any  corporation  engaged  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  lu 
connection  with  any  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion. 

XI.  The  committee  n'commends  that  sub- 
section (c),  sectio.'i  309,  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  re- 
quire candidates  to  report  all  their  campaign 
expenditures.  Including  those  exempted  In 
determining  the  amount  they  are  allowed  to 
spend  under  the  law. 

XII.  The  committee  recommends  that  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  candidates  from 
promising  work,  employment,  money,  or 
other  benefits  In  connection  with  public 
relief. 

Xm.  The  committee  recommends  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  regulating  more  strictly 
the  use  of  the  fianklng  privilege. 

XIV.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  .Senate  take  under  cotMideratlon  the 
queiblion  whether  or  not  a  contribution  for 
political  purposes  made  either  voluntarily 
or  by  per-;ons  In  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
Government  shotiJd  be  permitted. 

XV  The  committee  recommends  tliat  the 
Senate  take  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  legislation  In  connection  with  coali- 
tion and  group  tickets. 

XVI.  Tbe  committee  recommends  that  the 
Senate  adopt  a  rule  authorizing  the  Vice 
President  to  appoint,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress,  for  the  duration  of  said  Con- 
gress, a  Senate  conunlttee  on  investigation 
of  senatorial  campaign  expenditures,  cam- 
paign activities,  and  use  of  governmental 
funds  for  the  purpo.«e  of  influencing  pri- 
maries and  general  elections. 

On  the  next  day  after  the  Sheppard  Com- 
mittee reported.  Senator  Hatch  Introduced 
two  bins  IS.  213  and  213)  which  he  later  in- 
corporated into  a  single  bill,  S.  1871,  which 
he,  alons  with  Senators  Sheppard  and  Aus- 
tin, Introduced  on  March  20,  1939.  This  bill 
[S.  18711  subsequently  was  enacted  and  be- 
came known  as  the  Hatch  Act. 

Just  11  days  after  the  Sheppard  Commit- 
tee's report,  the  Byrnes  Committee  to  Inves- 
th^te  Unemployment  reported  (S.  Kept.  No. 
2.  7eth  Cong.) ,  giving  its  approval  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Sheppard  Committee 
and  fiurther  recommending  that  all  future 
appropriations  for  relief  contain  provisions 
to  secure  absolute  Independence  of  political 
action  for  persons  receiving  benefits.  The 
recommendation  was  later  Incorporated  in 
the  Hatch  Bill  (S.  1871)  and  became  section 

3  of  the  Act  but  was  not  limited  to  relief 
benefits  or  appropriations  but  Is  applicable 
to  benefits  made  possible  by  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress. The  Byrnes  Conunlttee  also  recom- 
mended what.  In  substance,  became  section 

4  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  Byrnes  Committee 
alFo  recommended  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment orl^jlnally  proposed  by  Senator  Hatch 
to  the  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938  (H  J. 
Res.  679]  but  which  had  been  defeated  In  the 
Senate  ca  June  2,  1938.  See  E.  Rept.  No.  2, 
pt    1    pp.  7  8,  76th  Cong. 
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The  aarenjtonents  TeeommeDded  by  <a*e 
B.iTnes  Cotnmlttse  l*^  'wmeh  lifr. 
a  meraker]  wre  locorpomted  ta 
Relief  Appit^tlatlooB  MU  pSJ.  Sw.  MJ 
ported  fram  Ma  ilentrte  AfproptlaHwn 
mittee  on  Janitary  £1.  lAW.  Tlie 
lions  Cammltliee  «lated  tlutt  "tbe  Icjgislation 
WHS  recommended  by  the  Committee  ...  In 
consonance  %v'lth  recommendattons  xA  tlte 
President  of  the  United  States  fti  Mb  mtf—gr 
of  January  5.  1989.  the  Special  Conailttee 
to  Investigate  Senatorial  '^^T'^T"  "^If*^*- 
tttres  »nd  the  use  of  Oovernmentid  itaaria  in 

1938,  and  the  Special  Committee  to  Imveatl- 
gate  Unempioyinent  and  Relief."  S.  Refit.  17o. 
4.  pp.  3  4,  76U1  Coi]£. 

When  the  Conunlttee  air.endments  ven 
tip  for  adoption  both  Senators  Hatch  and 
BartCey  sought  to  perfect  the  amendrnents 
by  having  the  same  law  apply  to  any  OQaer 
apprepri»tl(K]8 — not  merely  to  tbe  V»rlcs 
Progtcss  Arixni  nitttratlon.  The  Buxkiey  AJoeBd- 
meuts  wer«  odopted  on  January'  28.  1039, 
Cong.  Rec.  Vol.  ftp.  904-905. 

In   his   Taeasngt   to  Congress,    Janoary   S, 

1939,  on  the  needs  of  the  Works  Vto^^etin 
Administration.  1ft«eldeut  Rooseveat  advteed 
Congress  that  Vr  ZSEecutlve  Onkr  }ta.  1916 
he  intended  to  iM-lng  admtotetoatlwe  coi- 
ployee<»  «f  Works  Progress  AAoalnistca^ion 
under  OivU  Service.  This,  iaowever,  Coogress 
prohibited.  Roosevelt  was  oif  the  oplzilon 
tli&t  if  this  group  was  brought  Tmder  CItU 
Service  they  woxfld  become  stAject  to  the 
general  protil'bitlon.s  as  to  pollttokl  •cAlvlUes 
of  Civil  Service  Rule  I  wliich  already  applied 
to  'Other  Bederal  employees  covered  by  ClvU 
Serrioe.  The  Pu>illc  Papers  and  Addresses 
of  n-anJclin  D.  Roosevelt.  Vul.  8,  Item  No.  5. 
p.  5<Ba  and  d9. 

On  April  13.  1989.  the  Senate  passed  the 
Hatch  Bin  I  a  1871].  For  comment  vet  N.T. 
Times.  AprU  14.  Iir39,  p.  17,  Ool «. 

On  April  27,  1939,  l^esWent  Itoooevelt  sent 
A  messace  4o  Ocm^^ress  en  relief  needs  In 
whidi  lie  aald  he  appnMred  of  ConereaBiand 
attempt  to  faatt  paliUcal  actlvl^  oowMcted 
«-itlii  tfae  relief  prqgsazn  but  '4lM«ghi  this 
oould  be  best  achle^-ed  by  plarlng  adaalnls- 
tratire  ea^loyees  of  the  WJ>Jl  under  ClrU 
Service,  a  reconunendatlon  that  Congress  re- 
jected in  January.  The  message  eaid: 

"The  CoiQgress  has  recently  anaAe  prerl- 
stons  agahMt  Improper  political  aoUvity  va. 
the  part  of  persons  connected  with  tthe  wnrtc 
relief  prognaa — prvrlsions  aflectlac  no^  only 
Federal  rmpleyeeg  but  ail  percnas  «li»  BMy 
be  in  a  position  to  bring  improper  pnetisure 
to  bear. 

"Such  le^'Uilation  was  recommended  In  my 
message  of  January  5,  1939,  and  has  my 
hearty  endorsement.  However,  Inaotar  •■  (he 
administrative  e«^>loyeee  of  the  Waifca  Prog- 
res*  Administration  and  of  the  oiker  asan- 
cies  connected  with  the  wotk.  relief  prqgnun 
are  concerned.  I  believe  Chat  the  pcUtlcal 
provisions  just  mentioned  would  be  noore 
constructive  and  tJieir  enforcement  would  be 
simpler  if  the  Congj-ess  would  place  such 
employees  within  the  classified  Civil  Serr- 
ioe." (The  Public  Papers  and  JM<k<emes  of 
FTHnklln  O.  Koosevelt,  Vol.  8.  Am  Tl,  p. 
289.  \rat  comment  see  Hew  Teak  Tines, 
AprU  28,  1«39,  p.  IS,  CtA.  2] ) . 

At  hw  White  Hoube  press  conference  on 
July  28,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  described 
himself  as  in  favor  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Hatch  bin,  but  proceeded  to  raise  such  ques- 
tions a.1  to  its  operation  and  to  raise  ^tUl 
.•vnother  queetlon  as  to  whether  he  wotdd 
sign  it.  He  said  he  irould  eonsiflt  with  Sec- 
retary of  Ooaimeree  Harry  Hoptclns.  vha  iiad 
been  Works  Progre^  Admlnistzwtoa-  at  the 
time  of  many  of  the  acttvltlea  a'hich  ppo- 
voked  tlie  Hatch  bill,  and  Frank  Waiker, 
Secretary  of  the  Demociatlc  National  Com- 
mittee. 

President  Rooee^-elt  sipned  the  Hatch  Act 
oil  August  2,  1939,  and  sent  to  Congress  a 
niessage    giving   his    Interpretatk-u    of   tJ\e 


law.  Be  also  recommended  { 1 1  that  persons 
In  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  »sai1>y  3dary- 
'VSCglBla  shoida  he  allaiSBd  ta  run 
and  (2)  that  the  law  be  cs- 
State  and  loeal  anpleyaeE 
wfaA  aa-e  ^lawdfatet*^  Xor  Federal  •IBoe.  JBcose- 
vell  fnn tended  (on  advice  of  the  Attorney 
Oenetal)  that  the  new  lawivas  ronstitutlonai 
in  ttaflit  the  TMeral  Oovemment  may  pre- 
Bertbe  ^oanfleatlons  for  its  eiaplojieea  but 
such  qtutliflcations  cannot  interfere  with  free 
spteck  or  eaevelse  of  the  fraachlBe.  He  said 
./MaerlcaBS  trill  not  staort  for  "any  g^  act." 
Ttotli^  that  aaeoabecB  of  Caii|;Bess  and  em- 
jlajoM  of  the  Jeglslatlve  branch  of  the  Cor- 
enuaent  are  exenv>t  from  the  provisions  oi 
tlie  act  (he  meant  exempt  from  some  sections 
of  the  Act)  he  contended  (again  «n  adrtoe 
of  tlie  Attorney  General)  tbat  any  f^orem- 
saent  employee  has  the  right  to  pi^licly  ar.- 
vaer  any  attack  made  on  him,  whether  tl^ 
aMaekisaMMlel»yp<V8Bor  radio  m'  by  «  mem- 
har  at  Caagcta^  or  by  an  employee  of  the 
Coogceas.  See  S.  Doc.  ^o.  105.  76th  Cong., 
3n»5saee  en  S.  1S71,  August  2,  1939;  also  see 
Tim  FriMic  Fapers,  etc.  V«l.  (So.  lOO.  the 
Match  i^et]  pp.  410-tlS. 

aactloa  9  of  tke  Hatch  Act  is  pi-o'oably  tl>e 
aoBt  caBtrDveiatel  and  its  irtt»^i>tng  has  been 
a«t#BtU,J  to  rariDus  ln-berpi«Utk)U£.  1111.^ 
section  prohii>its  an  eopioyee  of  the  execu- 
tive department  to  use  his  official  authority 
fjr  lDflue»ce  to  Interfere  wtth  the  result  of 
aa  dee^ion.  It  also  pnohiblts  an  officer  or 
«aiplo]«e  at  the  executive  department  to 
tate  aa  active  part  in  pnHtiral  management 
or  CTiHjpaigns.  Such  pensetis.  iMwcver,  retail^ 
ttaea*  right  to  vote  and  to  express  their  opin- 
ions on  political  subjects.  The  proiiibltious 
do  not  apply  to  (l)  the  President  or  Vice 
President,  (2)  pei-sons  paid  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  office  of  the  President,  (3)  heads 
«r  ■Brtiitant  lieails  of  d^Mrtmenti;,  or  (4i 
aaoara  ■gpniwted  by  tbe  Fnesident  v-lth  the 
a^ihji.'  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
rtptirrminf  policies  to  be  pursued  by  tbe 
HBtted  States  in  its  relations  with  foreign 
■powere  XK  In  the  Nationwide  administration 
«ff  ^Bdenl  lawB.  S8  Stat.  1148;  S  XJS.C  IIW. 
laecttoa  •  Is  a  reaaosdlag  of  Ciril  Service 
I  as  It  ttaen  exlated  as  applied  to  em- 
ooveied  toy  Clsll  Service  (Section  2 
«f  Che  Act  was  m  lewotidlng  of  Givll  Service 
Sal*  I  te  axake  the  same  prohibitions  apply 
ta  peiscBBB  in  administrative  positions  on  led- 
«CBlIy  Dnanced  projects.)  s.  Itept.  So.  2,  pt.  l , 
^  1,  Wth  Omg.  T*lB  was  amended  in  1940 
State  and  nTmidpal  «iHploj<eep 
axe  paid  In  part  fMm  Federal 
^Sie  penalty  here  is  more  Fevere.  54 
Stat.  787,  U  IT^.C.  aa&) . 

GlvU  Sendee  Rule  I,  aectiou  1.  at  Uie  time 
of  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"BersostK  who  by  the  provisions  of  these 
rtOtK  aiK  in  the  eompetttive  claesined  serr- 
ioa,  -wli^e  Ketalalng  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
y***!^^  and  to  eipreea  privately  their  opinion's 
oa  aU  ptHKiral  subjects.  ahaU  take  no  active 
part  In  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns." 

This  rule  has  been  recodified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  now  uppeurs  a»«  sec- 
ti(Mift:lof  RulelV. 

Mr.  HAKRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  splendid  presentation 
as  to  ■irtiy  the  pending  legislation  shoiHd 
•ntrt  be  approved.  I  associate  myself  trith 
his  leuuute.  1  thtnk  he  has  brought  out 
some  very  important  documentary  infor- 
matian  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Senate  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  pro- 
tectlDK  the  Federal  employees.  While  it 
puts  some  restrictions  on  political  activi- 
ties insofar  as  Federal  elections  are  con- 
cerned. It  also  simultaneous^  serves  as 
a  shield  to  motect  tlie  Federal  emplo>'ees. 


What  the  Senator  from  Maryland  lias 
said  reteforeea  my  bdef  that  imwun 
of  the  pendtajg  legidattpn,  H.R.  Mlt. 
iravld  do  a  fltilrau  dlssci  i  Ice  iKrth  to  the 
Fedenu  cuuAtQrTe  and  to  the  puMie. 

EVHi  with  the  current  safeguards  of 
tlie  Hatch  Act,  attempts  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  politicize  the  varioos 
agencies  of  Government  and  stftvert  the 
crnl  &ei  ylce  merit  •system. 

Washington  is  a  very  political-mmded 
to\vn— too  partlsanly  politieal.  in  my 
judgment.  H  Federal  employees  are  not 
protected  from  poetical  harassment, 
both  the  employee  and  the  puWic  irill  be 
the  loser. 

At  this  time  -when  confidence  in  Gw- 
emment  has  been  shaken,  I  carniot  sup- 
port a  finlher  erosion  of  pnbUc  ctmfi- 
denre  in  the  valid  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing Impartial  and  rtjjective  service  from 
governmental  ofiBcials. 

Oovemment  enaalijyees,  as  a  whole,  are 
dedicated  and  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  I  think  that 
underlying  their  abflity  to  act  objectively' 
and  impartially  has  been  the  absence  ol 
fear  of  political  reprisal — or  hope  of  po- 
litical reward — which  has  been  a-fforded 
them  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  fraJ  that  there  m^y  well  be  some 
areas  of  tlie  Hatch  Act  that  should  be 
improved.  Improvement,  however,  does 
not  mean  \Trtual  ehminaticm  of  exist- 
ing law,  which,  in  effect,  HJt.  S617 
would  acfuniplisfa.  While  the  Hatch  Act 
dofcs  put  some  restrictions  on  Federal 
employees  in  Federal  Sections,  it  simiil- 
taneously  serves  as  a  shieW  to  protect  the 
Federal  enq^loyees. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind. 
I  think,  is  maintaining  high  standards 
and  integTit\'  in  public  service,  whfle 
permitting  reasonable  activity  in  jyublic 
matters. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  pro%-ide 
needed  and  desirable  protection  of  the 
pnbiic  employee  fi-om  political  coercion 
eittwr  from  within  or  without  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

By  and  lai-ge.  Government  employees 
have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  objec- 
ti\ity  and  integrity  in  the  day-to-day 
CH>eration  of  our  huge  and  complex  Gov- 
ernment. We  muBt.  be  aUe  to  continue  to 
rely  on  tbeir  impartiality  and  fairness. 
And.  we  must  provide  tlietn  with  the 
proper  protection  and  atnKV,phei-e  to  so 
act. 

This  bill  which  eliminates  so  maiij' 
safeguards  of  the  Hateh  Act  simpl.v  does 
not  piovide  adecruately  for  these  needf. 
Both  the  Govemment  employee  and  tbe 
public  deserve  better  treatment  than  I 
fear  they  will  he  subjected  to  if  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

For  these  reasons.  I  cannot  suppoit 
tlie  pending  bill  and  shaU  vote  against 
it. 

Ill  closing,  I  want  to  note  that  the 
number  of  Federal  emplo^'ees  residing 
in  Virginia  is  the  fourth  or  £f th  largest 
in  the  country.  Consequently,  I,  as  well 
as  my  colleagues  from  both  Virginia  and 
Mainland,  which  has  a  great  number  of 
Federal  employees,  have  had  more  op- 
portunity than  most  to  know  and  re- 
spect man5'.  many  hard-wortdng  men 
and  women  at  all  levels  of  Govemment 
sen  ice.  Tlie  fotir  Senators  representins 
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Virginia  and  Maryland  feel  the  pending 
legislation  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
Federal  employees. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize the  many  contributions  Federal 
employees  make  to  the  Nation  daily,  of 
which  so  often  we  are  not  specifically 
aware. 

I  commend  the  Federal  employees  on 
their  diligence  and  accomplislmienUs— 
and  I  shall  seek  to  protect  them  from  po- 
litical harassment  by  voting  a^ain.n  the 
effort  to  emasculate  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresidCiit,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  L-om 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  take  ii  from  the  state- 
ments made  by  Uie  Senators  from  Mary- 
land, which  has  a  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  tliat  most  of  the  Federal 
employees  in  Maryland  do  not  want  the 
Hatch  Act  changed.  Is  that  aLo  true  of 
the  Federal  employees  living  in  Virginia? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  thai 
is  the  case.  I  have  no  documentary  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  that  as.sertion.  No 
polls,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  Uiken 
in  Virginia  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Bealli  took  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  But  my  belief  is  that  tiie 
Federal  employees  who  reside  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  would  prefer  to  maintain  as 
it  is  the  slileld  of  the  Hatcii  Act,  which 
prevents  pohtical  pres.sure  or  h.uas.-,nient 
from  being  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  it  is  the  case  that 
most  of  the  Federal  emplo>ees  in  the 
Washington  area  do  not  war.t  this  legis- 
lation, who  does  want  it?  Where  is  the 
pressure  coming  from  to  pass  this?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  Uiai  the  Hatch 
Act  should  be  repealed ' 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  certainly 
would  not  think  so,  but  as  to  where  the 
pressure  is  coming  from  to  weaken  the 
Hatch  Act,  that  Question  would  best  be 
directed  to  someone  else  other  than  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's answer.  It  is  strange  to  me  that 
we  would  have  a  majority  m  the  Senate 
who  would  vote  for  such  a  bill.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  are  reprcseniing.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  American  people  who  de- 
mand this  change  in  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
our  two  distinguished  colleagues  for  their 
very  fine  statements.  I  join  them  in  the 
statement  that  this  proposed  change  in 
the  Hatch  Act  would  be  a  tremendous 
detriment  to  the  Federal  worker. 

Mr,  President,  the  Hatch  Act  is  the 
product  of  a  long  and  difficult  effort  by 
our  Government  to  set  proper  limits  to 
participation  in  partisan  political  activ- 
ity by  Federal  officials  and  employees. 
This  effort  was  started  in  the  \ery  early 
years  in  our  Nation's  history  and  evolved 
slowly. 

I  will  here  only  briefly  review  the 
liighlights  of  that  histoi-y.  It  will  in- 
dicate how  dedicated,  concerned  leaders 
of  om-  counti-y  have  Uied  diUgently  to 
control  Uie  problem  of  partisan  politics 
in  our  Federal  bureaucracy.  H.R.  8617. 
the  bill  before  us  now.  if  enacted,  v,ould 


make  a  mockery  of  the  labors  of  those 
who  preceded  us. 

Our  first  President,  George  Washing- 
ton, called  attention  to  his  imhappiness 
uith  the  politicking  of  Government  per- 
sonnel in  his  day.  Later.  In  1801,  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  issued  the  first  Executive 
order  to  admonish  Federal  employees 
from  taking  part  in  political  election- 
eeiins:. 

In  1883,  following  tlie  shocking  assas- 
'-ination  of  President  Garfield  by  a  dis- 
gruntled office  seeker,  Congress  enacted 
the  first  civil  service  law,  establishing 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  placing 
restrictions  on  political  activities  of  Fed- 
eral personnel. 

The  spoils  system  wliich  had  grown 
over  the  years  was  countered  by  the 
pa.ssago  of  the  Pendleton  Civil  Service 
Act,  but  the  problems  of  patronage  and 
fa'oriti.sm  in  the  Government  persisted. 
In  1907,  President  Teddy  Roosevelt 
took  a  long  step  forward  in  the  right 
direction  by  issuing  an  Executive  order 
which  specifically  banned  Federal  em- 
l>loyes  from  taking  part  in  political 
management  and  ca.aipaigning. 

In  1939.  Congress  passed  the  Hatch 
Act  in  liie  wake  of  scandalous  solicita- 
tion of  political  contributions  from 
WPA  workers  under  coercion  from  their 
ho.sses  during  the  Great  Depression.  The 
restrictions  on  political  activity  of  Fed- 
e:ul  personnel  in  that  law  are  essentially 
the  ones  covering  our  Federal  employees 
today. 

The  relative  lack  of  major  violations 
of  the  -no  polities'  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  attests  to  the  success  of  the 
law  during  its  36  years  existence.  Time 
and  experience  have  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness.  Yet  we  are  confronted  to- 
day with  a  determined  attack  to  scuttle 
the  Hatch  Act.  The  biU  before  us,  H.R. 
8617,  would  not  repeal  all  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  but  it  definitely  would  cut  the  heart 
out  of  the  current  law.  It  would  under- 
mine, imdercut,  and  emasculate  the 
Hatch  Act  by  repealing  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  act — the  ban  on  pai-tisan  poli- 
tical management  and  campaigning.  For 
here  is  the  heart  of  the  Hatch  Act— that 
part  of  the  law  which  really  makes  it 
tick.  Cut  the  heart  out,  and  vou  have 
gutted  the  Hatch  Act. 

Who  wants  the  Hatch  Act  weakened? 
Not  the  Federal  employees,  for  they  know 
it  gives  them  valuable  protections  from 
political  pressures.  In  poll  after  poll. 
Federal  workers  have  said  clearly  and 
loudly,  they  want  the  Hatch  Act  un- 
changed. 

Ju.st  this  afternoon,  we  were  informed 
by  our  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  of 
Maryland  "Mr.  Bealli  that  the  results 
of  his  recent  mail  poll  showed  very  strong 
opposition  among  his  constitutents  to 
modifying  the  Hatch  Act.  According  to 
Senator  Beall.  of  the  120.000  responses 
sent  out  to  his  constituents,  many  of 
whom  are  Federal  employees,  62  percent 
of  the  replies  from  Mon^omery  County 
and  66  percent  for  Prince  Georges 
County  expre.ssed  opposition  to  changing 
the  Hatch  Act.  Both  counties  have  a 
hisihly  concentrated  population  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Congressman  Joseph  Fisher,  whose 
district  in  Virginia  ha^  tlie  heaviest  con- 


centration of  Federal  employees  outside 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  says  59  percent  of 
the  20,000  constituents  who  responded  to 
his  questionnaire  do  not  want  the  Hatch 
Act  changed.  His  mail  indicated  that 
those  who  wanted  the  stattis  quo  out- 
numbered others  8  or  10  to  1.  His  mail 
showed  a  2  to  1  margin  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing tlie  Hatch  Act  as  is. 

Congressman  Gilbert  Gude  of  Marj- 
land,  whose  district  has  the  next  hight.^t 
concentration  of  Federal  employees, 
says: 

I  think  his  I  Congressman  Fisher's)  poll 
clearly  shows  what  I  felt  was  the  case  In  my 
district  and  -.vhat  I  think  Is  the  case  generall.v 
with  Civil  Service  employees  across  the 
country. 

Congrcsswoman  Elizabeth  Holtzman 
of  New  York  says  the  respraise  to  her 
questionnaire  showed  2  to  1  are  against 
weakening  the  Hatch  Act. 

Only  2  out  of  3.000  members  of  tlie 
National  Federal  Executive  Institute 
Alumni  Association  said  they  favor  legis- 
lation to  change  the  Hatch  Act. 

And  so  it  goes — a  very  strong  senti- 
ment to  keep  the  Hatch  Act  intact  and 
not  to  scuttle  it. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  Hatch  Act.  is  strongly  opposed  to 
H.R.  8617.  So  are  the  National  Civil 
Service  League,  which  has  been  fighting 
for  good  government  on  merit  for  more 
than  90  years;  and  also  the  Organization 
of  Career  Employees  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Strong  opposition 
to  H.R.  8617  has  also  been  voiced  by 
many  newspapers  whose  editorials  and 
colimins  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  main  thrust  behind  HJl.  8617 
comes  from  certain  large  and  powerful 
public  employee  unions.  They  make  no 
secret  of  their  desire  to  expand  political 
activity  by  tlieir  members  in  order  to 
develop  more  political  "clout"  and  to  be 
able  to  advance  their  special  interests 
in  Washington. 

Not  all  unions  have  joined  in  this 
political  power  play.  Dr.  Nathan  Wol- 
komir.  president  of  the  largest  inde- 
pendent union  of  career  employees — the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees— testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice 
that  his  organization  has  always  been 
and  continues  to  be  adamantly  opposed 
to  changing  the  Hatch  Act.  A  poll  of  his 
union,  representing  136,000  employees, 
showed  89  percent  for  keeping  the  Hatch 
Act  as  it.  Their  concern,  which  I  share, 
is  that  lifting  virtually  all  restrictions 
on  all-out  political  campaigning  and 
management  would  jeopardize  the  merit 
system,  to  the  detriment  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

During  the  past  2  days,  many  facets 
of  the  subject  of  Federal  employees" 
political  activity  were  debated.  After  all 
the  arguments  have  been  heard  and 
digested,  I  believe  the  case  is  very  strong 
for  retaining  the  current  Hatch  Act  and 
rejecting  H.R.  8617. 

In  summary,  I  reiterate  that,  to  allow 
Federal  employees  virtually  unlimited 
partisan  political  activity  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would: 

First.  Be  a  gieat  disservice  to  the  2.8 
million  Federal  civil  service  employees: 
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Second.  Inevitably  tatrotmoB 
considermtion  feito  ttte  adnllnlstntUaci  vf 
Federal  programs; 

Third.  Seriously  undeimine  pnbfle 
confidence  In  the  integrity  nl  Govern- 
ment operations; 

Fourth.  Compromise,  in  tbe  puhUc's 
eye.  Federal  employees  who  actively  par- 
ticipate In  partisan  politics; 

Fifth.  Detract  from  tiie  efleient  ad- 
ministration of  the  pnbllc  bosiness; 

Sixth.  Make  employees  vuhieiaible  to 
indirect  and  subtle  Influences  and  coer- 
cion to  support  political  parties  or  in- 
dividuals: 

Seventfa.  Inject  political  carndderation 
In  promotions,  decisioos,  lob  assign- 
ments, and  similar  actions; 

Eighth.  Adversely  affect  employee 
morale  and  efficiency; 

Ninth.  Step  backward  70  years  to  1907 
before  President  Roosevelt  baned  politi- 
cal mauageznetit  and  campaigning  of 
Federal  employees: 

Tenth.  Eventually  emasculate  the 
Hatch  Act; 

Eleventh.  Eventually  return  to  the 
spoils  system;  and 

Twelfth.  Ultimately  destroy  the  merit 
s.vstem  in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  H.B.  8617. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  u-ant 
to  say  just  a  wxMxl  or  two  about  the  bUl 
before  we  cast  our  final  votes. 

I  think  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  al- 
though I  shall  do  so  reluctantly.  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  time,  or  for  some  tbwiip^. 
that  some  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
Hatch  Act. 

I  have  found  through  the  years  that 
too  many  Federal  employees  use  llie 
Hatch  Act  to  hide  behind,  to  fail  to  exer- 
cise or  as  an  excuse  for  not  exercising 
some  of  their,  u  hat  I  believe  to  be,  civic 
responsibilities. 

I  did  make  the  statement  during  the 
pohtical  canqiaign  in  1974  that  I  thought 
some  changes  should  be  made.  I  have  to 
say.  in  all  candor,  that  I  thhik  these 
changes  go  far  beyond  vtiiat  1  had  ex- 
pected. However,  on  the  whole,  I  suspect 
I  sliall  vote  for  it 

I  do  make  one  statement  for  the  rec- 
ord with  regard  to  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments that  wei-e  offered  which  sought  to 
separate  the  congressional  salaries  from 
the  employees'  salaries.  I  beBeve  one 
amendment  was  offered  which  would 
have  called  upon  the  President  to  make 
a  recommendation  for  employees  and  a 
recommendation  for  Memben  of  Con- 
gress. Also,  a  final  one  was  offered  that 
would  have  postponed  any  congressional 
pay  raises,  as  I  understand  it.  Ul^tll  the 
next  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  both  of 
tiiese  proposals.  For  tlie  record— and  I 
guess  tliat  is  probably  the  most  compel- 
ling reason  I  find  to  malce  these  re- 
marks—I  vTKnt  the  record  to  reflect 
that  I  voted  against  these  proposals  be- 
cause I  think.  In  retrospect,  that  what 
we  did  last  year  in  tying  the  congres- 
sional pay  raises  to  Uiose  of  other  Fed- 
eral employees  was  the  finest  tMng  ttiat 
Congress  had  done  in  this  connection  In 
a  long  time. 

I  must  say  that  at  the  time  I  did  not 
think  so,  and  I  voted  against  It,  but  I 
fov.nd  that  because  oiu-  own  salaries  were 
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tothePBcioBmiepdathHisof  tlieRies- 
ienbers  of  Ooaeress  itopped 
bbA  tnk  a  second  looik  at  Ooae  reeom- 
XBeudaUons.  *n)ere  is  no  doiibt  hi  my 
mind  but  what  we  would  have  granted 
to  the  Federal  emploiyees  the  8.69  per- 
cent pay  raises  last  y«ar,  which  is  more 
than  I  tliink  the  eeonomy  would  imvt 
justified,  had  ve  not  been  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  criticism  of  having  voted  to 
ndse  our  avm  salaries. 

So  vntH  someone  convinces  me  in  the 
future  that  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  we  win 
keep  congressional  salaries  tied  to  the 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  we 
wrSl  not  give  ooxs^ves  any  more  or  any 
les  than  the  salaries  paid  to  tlie  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  the  per 
capita  Income  of  our  people  Is  not  very 
hic^.  In  r^niriporic/^n  to  the  per  capita 
income  of  our  workers  in  North  Carolina. 
the  emiiloyees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fare  very,  very  welL  The  people  in 
my  State  u«  concerned  abont  it. 

3o.  I  think  maybe  this  fact  has  a  sober- 
ing effect  or  will  have  a  sobering  effect 
as  ve  are  pressured,  especially  in  an 
elertjon  year,  to  grant  more  and  more 
salary  raises  and  more  and  more  bene- 
fita.  I  MB  not  saying  we  should  not  do 
this.  Bat  I  am  saging  that  we  should  do 
M  on  the  basis  ol  merit  and  in  connec- 
tion with  what  the  econmny  vrin  stand 
and  not  with  regard  to  how  close  it  is  to 
an  election. 

So  I  wanted  the  record  to  reflect  why 
I  wanted  the  congresslonid  salaries  tied 
and  to  remain  tied  to  the  salaries  of 
other  ^edenl  emiteyees. 

IlfaanktfaeChah-. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  has 
made  a  study  of  the  evblution  of  Federal 
poDcy  xcOating  to  regulation  of  political 
activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  that 
study  be  printed  in  the  Recorb  at  this 
pohit. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Record. 
asIoQows: 

Bvaumnr  or  FtatsxAi.  Poucr  Beultzkg  to 
BaBtTumoiT  or  Pauncti.  Acnvma  of 
Empujtfes  Pkioe  to  the  Hatch 


The  «[u«8tion  of  proscribing  the  political 
BCth^ty  of  Federal  Ooverrmsent  employees 
w»8  iRvaght  up  for  debate  as  earty  as 'the 
Roond  sesrton  of  the  First  Congress  In  1791. 
Dmtag  debate  in  the  Hottse  of  Representa- 
It^ea  on  «  bill  to  levy  an  excl^  tax  on  dls- 
tnied  spirits,  Congresnnan  James  Jackson 
of  Georgia  proposed  an  amendment  "to 
prerent  InBpectors,  or  any  officers  under 
them,  from  Interfering,  either  directly  or  In. 
dfcectty.  In  elections,  fiirther  than  giving 
their  own  votee.  on  pennltv  of  forfeiting  their 
oSce."! 

In  the  brief  debate  tliat  followed.  Cou- 
gressman  John  Vinlng  of  Dela-Aare,  speaking 
In  pppoeitlon  to  the  proposed  amendment, 
asserted  that  not  only  would  such  a  pro- 
dcilpUon  tmjtistly  restrict  many  citizens,  but 
tbst  tt  also  was  unconstltirtlonal  because  It 
«raiuM  deprive  citizens  of  their  right  "of 
^•aklng  and  writing  their  minds."  Jackson 
nbvtted  Vinlng  by  citing  an  Sngllrih  law, 
passed  during  the  reign  ot  WWiun  aad 
Ukry,  t»  prevent  tax  olBclals  from  Interfer- 
lag  ia  tfaettona.  CongreoBinan  risher  Araes 

rootno+e>  ai  enci  of  article. 


then  retorted  tbat  Oag  Fi^inti  Jaw  In  qnes- 
Uon  iMd  jiot  been  emmctet.  "tm  «bs  abases 
U  •—  Intuuiiui  to  TCSMdy  bas  aEtaen  to  an 
uMBaiuuB  bttf^tt.  zr  aner  tbcce  akould  be  a 
BBceartty  tor  a  miatOar  lam  to  tbls  oonntry," 
Ames  oanttatoaA,  nt  wilt  <*en  be  Ume  enoogh 
to  auke  tbe  lagolattoii:  bnt  Otlm  dauae  via 
mnsde  tbe  aaoatZia  at  free  »<■»>,  aixl  take 
away  tbe  use  at  tbetr  leaaona."  Tbe  House 
iteleated  tbe  ameodaaent  b\-  a  vote  of  37  to 
ll.= 

In  his  FareweU  Addres  of  ITM,  President 
Oeo^ge  Waablngton  warned  at  the  evUs  of  po- 
litical parties  and  said  that  partisanship 
"acmes  always  to  disteact  tbe  pnbllc  oonncUs 
and  enfeeble  tbe  ynblic  ■"*~'*"i°tratinn" ' 
naus  tbe  dotrabUlty  at  Umtttng  tbe  political 
■cttrlttes  of  I\Bdenl  clvtt  SKraala  was  artic- 
ulated by  a  Ctatef  ^Mcuttve  aaxly  In  the  hls- 
tocy  of  tbe  United  States  and  baa  been  ad- 
vocated  by  «acb  auooeedlng   Ftcaldent. 

Preskdent  Tbooias  .JeScaon  appears  to 
bare  been  tbe  Strat  Ctalef  BBBCutive  to  have 
Issued  directives  regarding  the  poUtlcal  ac- 
tivity of  Federal  cmployeca.  la  IflOl  Jeffer- 
son Issued  a  circular  to  be  dtetrtbnted  to  all 
Government  ofBoes  wblcb  stated  to  part: 

"The  President  of  tbe  United  States  has 
Been  a'ltb  diasatisfaettan  officecs  of  tbe  gen- 
eral gofemment  fairing  on  varlotu  occastons 
active  parts  in  the  elections  of  public  func- 
tionatiea,  whether  of  the  general  or  state 
^vemraents.  .  .  Tbe  right  of  any  officer  to 
give  his  vote  at  electtons  as  a  qualified  citi- 
zen is  not  meant  to  be  restrained,  nor. 
however  giren.  aball  It  have  any  effect  to  bis 
prejudice;  but  It  la  expected '  that  be  wUl 
not  attempt  to  Influence  tbe  votes  ta  others, 
nor  tak«  any  part  In  the  business  of  elec- 
tioueerlng.  that  being  deemed  tooondstent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  his 
duties  to  it."  * 

It  would  seem  tliat  JeSeraon's  directive 
had  little  impact,  for  in  a  letter  A  Sep- 
t«nber  8,  1804,  to  his  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
liTT,  Albert  GaUatiu.  Jefferson  penned  the 
f oUo^'lng  comment : 

•  I  think  tbe  officers  of  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment are  meddling  too  much  vrlth  the  pub- 
lic elections.  WUl  it  be  best  to  admonish 
them  privately  or  by  proclamation?"  ' 

The  late  1830s  were  witness  to  tbe  next 
sjguificaut  period  of  congressional  concern 
with  the  matter  of  Federal  employees  and 
political  participation.  la  18S7  a  Whig  Con- 
gressman, Johu  Bell  of  Tennessee,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  a  bill  to  iHOblblt  tbe 
interference  of  Federal  employees  in  elec- 
tions. The  bill  provided  that: 

"Ifo  officer,  agent,  or  contractor,  or  other 
person,  holding  any  office  or  employment  of 
trust  under  the  Constitution  and  lavs  of 
the  United  States,  ahaU,  by  tbe  contribu- 
tion of  money,  or  other  valuable  tilings,  or  by 
the  use  of  the  franking  prlvUege.  or  the 
abuse  of  any  other  official  privilege  or  func- 
tion, or  by  threats  and  menaces,  or  in  any 
other  maur.er.  intermeddle  \t-ith  ihe  election 
of  ain-  member  or  members  of  either  House 
cf  Congress,  or  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  cl  the  Governor, 
or  other  officer  of  any  State,  or  any  member 
or  members  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State."  « 
Violation  of  the  provisioni;  of  this  measure 
v.or.ld  constitute  a  "high  misdemeanor." 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
The  24th  Congiess  adjourned  without  tak- 
ing action  on  Bell's  bill. 

Be'J  reintroduced  his  bill  iiL  ihe  next  Cou- 
gi'ess.  but  It  was  never  reported  out  of  com- 
niiiic-  A  bill  similar  to  Bell's  aas  introduced, 
during  the  2aih  Congress,  in  the  Senate  by 
John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kenti'xky.' 

lu  January.  1839.  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  adversely  reported  Crittenden  b 
bUl.  The  Committee's  report  said  the  bill 
v.'afi  'unjust,  imequal.  impracticable,  im- 
politic, tjTannical,  and  unconstitutional," 
for  every  citizen  has  the  "right  of  freely  ex- 
aming  public  characters  and  measures,  and 
cf  tree  comn-.i-.iiior.  among  :l-.e  people  t'aere- 
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on.  by  word,  message,  or  writing  l:i  any  other 
manner  he  may  Judge  proper."  " 

For  two  weeks  Crlttenden'B  bill  waa  debated 
in  the  Senate,  with  the  Whigs  generally  sup- 
porting the  bill  and  the  Democrats  exposing 
it.  John  C.  Calhoun  argued  that  the  bill  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  interfered  with 
Sta'es'  rights.  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania argued  that  the  bill  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  would  limit  freedom  of 
sDfech  and  the  press  and  Therefore  violate 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Conatitution." 
The  bill  came  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate  on 
February    27,    1839,   and    was   defeated   28   to 

Senator  Crittenden  and  Representative  Bell 
reintroduced  their  bills  in  the  26th  Congress. 
No  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate,  and  Bell's 
bill  again  failed  in  the  House. -^  Congres.slonal 
action  regarding  the  regulation  of  the  po- 
litical activities  of  Federal  employees  cpisecl 
hv  1841.  primarily.  It  would  seem,  because  the 
Whig  Party  captured  the  Pre.slder.cy  and  Crit- 
tenden and  Bell  became  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Aiioiher  related  attempt  In  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  political  activities  of  Federal  work- 
ers occurred  In  1839.  Senator  C  W.  Rives  rf 
V;r(jlu!a  introduced  a  series  of  resolutknis 
directed  tc  vard  limiting  the  interference  of 
Federal  civil  servant.s  in  elections.  The  final 
resolution  stated: 

■  That  measures  ought  to  be  ^idopted  by 
C.^ngres.s,  so  far  as  their  cons'. itiitlonal  pow- 
ers may  extend,  to  restrain  by  law  all  Inter- 
ference of  Federal  off.cers  wuh  elections, 
otherwise  than  by  .giving  their  own  votes;  and 
that  the  report  of  the  J'.idiciary  Committee 
be  committed  to  a  .select  coniml'tee.  with  In- 
structions to  now  model  it  according  to  the 
principles  declared  In  the  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolutions."   = 

The  vole  In  the  Senate  on  Rives'  resolu- 
tions was  recorded  in  '.he  Congn-y-nnnal 
Globe  Aa  follows: 

'  These  resolutions,  wl;fn  subsequently 
acted  on.  were  voted  against  bv  all  those 
members  of  the  Sena'e  clamilng  ro  be  thor- 
ough friend.s  of  the  Adnimisiratiun,  and  were 
con.sequeutly  rejected  by  a  s;rict  party 
vote.  "  ■» 

The  first  extensive  statement  of  Presiden- 
tial poiioy  on  the  parameters  ol  political  ac- 
tivity for  Federal  civil  servants  is  contained 
in  a  circular  to  all  Cabinet  members  Issued 
in  1841  by  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster 
on  instructions  from  President  John  Tyler. 
The  circular  stated: 

"He  I  the  Preslde:it)  therefore  directs  that 
Information  be  given  to  all  officers  and  agents 
In  your  department  of  the  public  service  that 
partisan  Interference  in  popular  elections. 
Whether  of  State  officers  or  officers  of  this 
Government,  and  for  whomsoever  or  against 
whomsoever  it  may  be  exercised,  or  tlie  pay- 
ment of  any  contribution  or  asse.->ament  on 
salaries,  or  official  compenoatl->:i  for  party  or 
election  purposes,  will  be  regarded  by  him  as 
cause  of  removal. 

"It  is  not  intended  that  any  officer  shall 
be  restrained  in  the  free  and  proper  e.^cpres- 
sion  and  mainten.ince  of  his  opiiiion.s  re- 
specting public  men  or  pnbhc  measures,  or 
in  the  exercise  to  the  fiiUest  degree  of  tiie 
constitutional  right  of  suiTrage.  But  porsoiLS 
employed  tmder  the  Government  and  paid 
for  their  services  out  oi  the  public  Treasury 
are  not  expected  to  take  an  active  or  officious 
part  in  attempts  lo  Influence  the  minds  or 
votes  of  others,  such  conduct  bolrg  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  ilie  Constltti- 
ilnn  and  the  duMes  of  public  agents  acting 
wider  It;  and  the  President  is  resolved,  so 
i.\r  as  depends  upon  him.  that  while  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  peo- 
p'e  shall  be  free  from  undue  Influence  of  of- 
ficial station  and  authority,  oplnio-i  shall 
Hi. so  be  free  among  the  officers  and  agents  of 
ijie  Government.  ■   • 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  earliest  clearly  discernible  congres- 
sional action  giving  the  President  authority 
to  Issue  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  Federal  employees  came  in  an  appropria- 
tions act  of  March  3.  1871  (16  Stat.  614.  515). 
Section  9  of  the  act  states: 

"That  the  President  of  th<?  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the 
t-'nited  States  as  will  best  promote  the  ef- 
liCiency  tiiereof.  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
each  candidate  In  respect  to  age,  health, 
character,  knowledge,  and  ability  for  the 
branch  of  service  into  which  he  seeks  to 
enter;  and  for  this  purpose  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  employ  stittable  persons  to 
conduct  said  inquiries,  to  prescribe  their 
duties,  and  to  e.stabllsh  regulations  for  the 
<  onduct  of  persons  who  may  receive  appoint- 
ments In  the  civil  service.  ' 

Under  the  authority  of  the  March  3.  1871 
:Ut  President  Grant  established  tlie  US.  Ad- 
visory Board  on  the  Civil  Service,  commonly 
known  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This 
jjanel.  npf>olnted  by  President  Grant  without 
Senate  cfiiiflrmation.  Wds  composed  of  nine 
men  from  public  and  private  life  and  was 
ch.tlred  by  Geoi>;e  William  Curtis,  a  writer 
and  CIVIC  leader  known  for  his  advocacy  of 
civil  service  reform  Tiie  Commi.ssion  studied 
the  existing  Federal  personnel  policies  and 
:->-.ied  a  report  to  the  President  In  late  1871 
The  report  ron*ained  a  serie.s  of  recom- 
mended civil  service  regulations.  In  a  Decem- 
ber 19.  1871.  message  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  President  Grant 
declared  the  recommended  regulations  to  be 
effective  as  of  January  1.  1872.'-  Of  the  thlr- 
•eeii  civil  service  rules  established  by  the 
December  19.  1871.  executive  action,  two  con- 
cerned the  political  aciivities  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Rule  n  is  particularly  significant 
and  reads  as  follows: 

"No  head  of  a  Department  nor  any  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  Government  shall,  as 
such  offi'-er.  authorize  or  permit  or  assist  In 
levying  any  assessment  of  money  for  politi- 
cal purpose.!,  under  the  form  of  voluntary 
contributions  or  otherwise,  upon  any  person 
emploved  under  his  control,  nor  shall  any 
such  person  pay  any  money  so  a.sse8sed."  " 

Rule  13  officially  recognized  the  long  es- 
tablished practice  of  the  President  to  appoint 
partisan  and  politically  active  persons  to  the 
higher  advisory  and  administrative  position.') 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The  rule  stated: 

"From  these  rules  are  excepted  the  heads 
'  f  Departments.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
partine:u.s.  .Assistant  Attorneys-General,  and 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Solicitor- 
General.  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Naval 
Solicitor.  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  ex- 
aminer of  claims  In  the  State  Department. 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Register  of 
the  Treasury.  First  and  Second  Comptrollers 
of  the  Treasury,  Judges  of  the  United  States 
courts,  district  attorneys,  private  .secretary  of 
the  President,  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers.  Superimeiident  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  Director  of  the  Mint,  governors  of 
Territories,  speciiii  commissioners,  special 
coun.sel.  vl.^ltmg  and  examining  boards,  per- 
sons appoinied  to  po.iltlons  without  compen- 
.lation  for  services,  dispatch  agents,  and 
bearer-,  of  d!.-.patches  "  '■'' 

Fve.sident  Gr.uit.  however,  acknowledged 
that  rea.-^onable  llniits  on  the  political  activi- 
ties of  Cabinet  officers  and  other  high  gov- 
ernment offici.ils  also  should  be  recognized  In 
the  civil  service  regulations,  especially  with 
regard  to  higher  officials'  a.sse&sing  subordi- 
nates for  c;»n.palt!n  contributions.  Therefore, 
on  April  16.  1872.  bv  Presidential  direction. 
the  Secretary  of  State  issued  Executive  Or- 
der N'o.  8  amending  civil  service  Rule  13  in 
the  following  manner; 

".And  the  IJth  of  the  Rules  adopted  on  the 
19th  day  of  Inn  December  Is  amended  to  read 
as  published   hcrewi  h    The   utmost  fidelity 


and  diligence  will  be  expected  of  all  officers 
in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  Polit- 
ical assessments,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
forbidden  with  the  various  Departments,  and 
while  the  right  of  all  persons  in  official  posi- 
tion to  take  part  in  politics  Is  acknowledged 
and  the  elective  franchise  Is  recognized  as  a 
high  trust  to  be  discharged  by  all  entitled 
to  its  exercise  whether  In  the  employment 
of  the  government  or  In  private  life,  honesty 
and  efficiency,  not  political  activity,  will  de- 
termine tlie  tenure  of  office." 

In  a  letter  of  May  26,  1877,  to  Secretary  of 
tile  Treasury  John  Sherman,  President  Riith- 
erford  B.  Hayes  made  a  strong  statement 
concerning  the  impermissible  political  activi- 
ties of  Treasury  Department  emplojees 
Hayes  articulated  executive  policy  as  follo"*s: 

"No  officer  should  be  required  or  per- 
muted to  take  part  In  the  management  of 
political  organizations,  causes,  conventioiis. 
or  election  campaigns.  Their  right  to  vote 
and  to  expres.s  their  views  on  public  ques- 
tions, either  orally  or  through  the  press,  is 
I'.ot  denied,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
wi'h  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties."-" 

Apparently  the  only  penalty  for  prohibited 
political  activity  in  the  Federal  civil  service 
prior  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  (22 
Stat  403.  406 1  was  removal  from  office  by 
the  President  or  a  Department  head.  The 
1883  Act.  however,  establishing  the  concept 
■  r  a.n  institutionalized  civil  service  merit 
svstem  for  Federal  employees,  did  specify 
that  hues  and  prison  terms  could  be  applied 
to  employees  convicted  of  engaging  in  cer- 
tain practices  related  to  the  coercing  of  fel- 
low civil  servants  for  contributions  of  money 
or  services  lo  political  efJorts.  Sections  11 
through  15,  which  follow,  of  the  1883  Act 
remain  tlie  basic  statutory  authority  for  vari- 
ous Civil  Service  Commission  regulations  and 
congressional  measures  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  political  activities  of  Federal  civil 
.-■crv.-iiits: 

Stc.  11.  That  no  Senator,  or  Representa- 
tive, or  Territorial  Delegate  of  the  Congress. 
or  Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate  elect, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  either  of  said 
houses,  and  no  executive.  Judicial,  military, 
or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
clerk  or  employee  of  any  department,  branch 
or  bureau  of  the  executive.  Judicial,  or  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  solicit  or  receive, 
or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  In  soliciting 
or  receiving,  any  assessment,  subscription, 
or  contribution  for  any  political  pm-pose 
whatever,  from  any  officer,  clerk,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  department. 
branch,  or  bureau  thereof,  or  from  any  per- 
son receiving  any  salary  or  compensation 
from  moneys  derived  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

•  Sf  c.  12.  That  no  person  shall,  In  any  room 
or  building  occupied  In  the  discharge  of  o'- 
liclil  duties  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  mentioned  In  this  act.  or  In 
any  navy-yard,  fort,  or  arsenal,  solicit  In  any 
manner  whatever,  or  receive  any  contribu- 
tion of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
for  any  political  purpose  whatever. 

"Sec.  13.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  mentioned  In  this  act  shall 
discharge,  or  promote,  or  degrade,  or  in  any 
manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensa- 
tion of  any  other  officer  or  emplyee.  or  prom- 
ise or  threaten  so  to  do.  for  giving  or  with- 
holding or  neglecting  to  make  any  contribu- 
tion of  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  any 
political  purpose. 

"Sec.  14.  That  no  officer,  clerk,  or  other 
person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
.sh.ill,  directly  or  Indirectly,  give  or  hand  over 
to  any  other  officer,  clerk,  or  person  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  Sena- 
tor or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  Territorial  Delegate,  any  money  or 
other  valuable  thing  on  account  of  or  to  be 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  any  political  ob- 
ject whatever. 
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"Sec.  15.  That  any  person  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  violating  any  provision  of  the  four 
foregoing  sections  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
n\e  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment  both,  in  the  dls- 
cietion  of  the  court." 

On  May  7.  1883,  President  Chester  A.  Ar- 
tiuir  issued  the  first  civil  service  lailes  di- 
rected toward  the  Implementation  of  the 
1883  Civil  Service  Act.  Several  of  these  rules 
were  specifically  related  to  the  continued 
attempt  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  political  activities  of 
Federal  civil  servants.  Rules  I,  11,  XXI  and 
XXII  represent  the  Executive  Branch's  fur- 
ther articulation  of  a  long  Presidential  ad- 
ministrative policy  seeking  some  control  over 
the  political  activities  of  Executive  Branch 
employees.  The.se  rules  stated  that: 

BU1.E  1 

No  person  In  said  service  shall  use  his 
or.icial  authority  or  influence  either  to  coerce 
the  political  action  of  any  person  or  body  or 
to  interfere  with  any  election. 

RULE   U 

No  person  in  the  public  service  sliall  for 
that  reason  be  under  any  obligations  to  con- 
tribute to  any  political  fund  or  to  render 
any  political  service,  and  he  will  not  be  re- 
moved or  otherwise  prejudiced  for  refusing 
to  do  so. 

BULE    XXI 

Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  will  make 
appropriate  regulations  for  carrying  these 
rules  into  effect. 

ROT-E  xxn 

Every  violation  by  any  officer  in  the  execu- 
tive civil  service  of  these  rules  or  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth 
section  of  the  clvll-service  act,  relating  to 
poUtlcal  assessments,  shall  be  good  cause  for 
removal.-' 

The  1883  civil  f.ervice  rules,  while  prohibit- 
ing "interference  "with  any  eUottcu"  did  not 
specifically  state  to  what  extent  a  Federal 
employee  could  voluntarily  participate  in  a 
political  campaign  or  whether  Federal  civil 
servants  could  themselves  run  for  elective 
office.  This  uncertainty  was  somewhat  clari- 
fied by  Executive  Order  642  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  on  June  3, 1907.  The 
Order,  the  text  of  which  follows,  amended 
Civil  Service  Rule  I  of  1883  to  prohibit  aU 
political  activity  of  Federal  civil  servants 
which  related  to  active  participation  In  po- 
litical campaigns  in  a  management  capacity 
or  as  a  candidate,  wliether  or  not  such  activ- 
ity \>  as  voluntary: 

EXECUTIVE   ORDER   f.4  2 

(June  3,  1907) 

Rule  I  of  the  Civil  Service  Ru'.e^  U  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

No  person  in  the  Executive  civil  service 
.<<hall  use  his  official  authority  or  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  elec- 
tion or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 

Persons  who  by  the  provisions  of  these 
rules  are  ii  the  competitive  classified  serv- 
ice, while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
please  and  to  express  privately  their  opinions 
on  all  political  subjects  shall  take  no  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns. 

Ihe  only  Democratic  President  during  the 
civil  service  reform  period  of  the  1870's  and 
I880's.  Grover  Cleveland,  issued  a  memoran« 
dum  dated  July  14,  1886,  to  departmental 
heads  outlining  the  policy  of  his  Administra- 
tion and  providing  supporting  rationale  with 
regard  to  the  limitations  on  the  political 
activities  of  Federal  civil  servants.  That 
memorandum,  p<^nts  of  which  appeared  In 
President  Roosevelt's  Executi\e  Order  842. 
leads  as  follows: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


'TV)  the  Heads  of  Departments  In  the  Serv- 
ice of  the  General  Government: 

"I  deem  this  a  proper  time  to  especially 
warn  all  subordinates  in  the  several  Depart- 
ments and  all  officeholders  under  the  General 
Government  against  the  use  of  their  official 
positions  in  attempts  to  control  political 
movements  in  their  localities. 

"Officeholders  are  the  agents  of  the  people, 
not  their  masters.  Not  only  is  their  time  and 
labor  due  to  the  Government,  but  they 
should  scrupulously  avoid  in  their  political 
action,  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duty,  offending  by  a  display  of  obtru- 
sive partisanship  their  neighbors  who  haj|p 
relations  with  them  as  public  officials.    " 

"They  should  also  coniitantly  remember 
that  their  party  friends  from  whom  they 
have  received  preferment  have  not  invested 
them  with  the  power  of  arbltrarUy  manag- 
ing their  poUtlcal  affairs.  They  have  no  right 
as  officeholders  to  dictate  the  political  action 
of  their  party  associates  or  to  throttle  free- 
dom of  action  within  party  lines  by  methods 
and  practices  which  pervert  every  useful  and 
jxistlfiable  purpose  of  party  organization. 

"The  Influence  of  Federal  officeholders 
should  not  be  felt  in  the  manipulation  of 
political  primary  meetings  and  nominating 
conventions.  The  use  by  these  officials  of 
"their  positions  to  compass  their  selection  as 
delegates  to  political  conventions  is  indecent 
and  unfair:  and  proper  regard  for  the  pro- 
prieties and  requirements  of  official  place  will 
also  prevent  their  assuming  the  active  con- 
duct of  political  campaigns. 

"Individual  interest  and  activity  in  politi- 
cal affairs  are  by  no  means  condemned.  Of- 
ficeholders are  neither  disfranchised  nor  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  political  privileges,  but 
their  privileges  are  not  enlarged  nor  is  their 
duty  to  party  increased  to  pernicious  activity 
by  offlceholding. 

"A  Just  discrimination  in  this  regard  be- 
tween the  things  a  citizen  may  properly  do 
and  the  purposes  for  which  a  public  office 
should  not  be  used  Is  easy  in  the  light  of  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  between 
the  people  and  those  intrusted  with  official 
place  and  a  consideration  of  the  necessity 
under  oiu"  form  of  government  of  poUtlcal 
action  free  from  official  coercion."  ^ 

By  1907  executive  and  congressional  action 
aimed  at  regulatmg  the  political  activity  of 
Federal  clvU  servants  had  developed  into  two 
distinct,  but  interrelated,  thrusts:  (1)  the 
protection  by  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  Federal  employees  from  internal  or 
external  coercion  for  involuntary  contribu- 
tions of  money  and/or  services  for  poUtlcal 
ends;  and  (2)  the  encouragement  of  a  polit- 
ically neutral  bm-eaucracy  through  the  pro- 
hibition of  voluntary  poUtlcal  activity  re- 
lated to  political  campaigning  as  well  as 
actual  candidacy  for  political  office. 

As  an  increasing  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees were  brought  under  civil  service  jur- 
isdiction and  were  thereby  forbidden,  by 
ClvU  Service  Rule  I.  to  participate  actively 
in  political  campaigns,  the  impact  of  such 
a  regulation  was  most  perceptible  in  areas 
where  large  concentrations  of  Federal  civil 
servants  resided.  The  "Washington  metro- 
politan area  was  and  remains  one  such  area. 

Apparently  conceding  that  civil  service 
regulations  restricting  the  participation  of 
Federal  civil  servants  in  local  government  as 
elected  officials  was  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  accepted  American  principle  that  the 
effectiveness  and  responsiveness  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  often  directly  related  to  the  iii- 
terest  and  time  given  by  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  citizenry  to  the  operations  of  that  gov- 
ernment. President  "William  H.  Taft  in  1909 
issued  the  first  of  two  Executive  Orders  al- 
lowing exceptions  to  Civil  Service  Rule  I. 
The  text  of  Executive  Order  1072  of  May  14, 
1909  follows: 

"Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  a  strict  enforcement  of  section  1 , 
Rule  1  of  the  civil  ser\'ice  rules  "R-ould  influ- 


ence the  result  of  a  local  election  the  issue  of 
which  materlaUy  affects  the  local  welfare  o* 
the  Government  employees  In  the  vicinity 
of  any  navy  yard  or  station,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  after  such  investi- 
gation as  it  may  deem  necessary,  permit  the 
active  participation  of  the  employees  of  the 
yard  or  station  in  such  an  election.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  privilege  which  may  be  con- 
ferred hereunder,  persons  affected  must  not 
neglect  their  official  duties  nor  cavise  public 
scandal  by  their  activity." 

In  an  Executive  Order  of  1912  President 
Taft  made  specific  geographic  exceptions  to 
the  proscriptions  on  local  political  activity 
under  CivU  Service  Rule  I.  However,  the  per- 
missible activities  were  in  no  way  to  "Involve 
general  partisan  political  activity."  The  text 
of  Executive  Order  1472  dated  February  14, 
1912  foUows: 

"Employees  of  the  executive  civil  service 
residing  In  the  foUowing  incorporated  mu- 
nicipalities adjacent  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wUl  not  be  prohibited  from  becom- 
ing candidates  tor  or  holding  municipal 
office  in  such  corporations: 

''In  Maryland — Takoma  Park,  E^enslngton, 
Garrett  Park,  Chevy  Chase.  Glen  Echo, 
HyattsviUe,  Mount  Rainier. 

"In  'Virginia — FaUs  Church,  "Vieniia,  Heru- 
don. 

"In  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  granted  by 
this  order  officers  and  employees  must  not 
neglect  their  official  duties  and  must  not  en- 
gage in  national,  state  or  county  poUtlcal 
activity  in  vicdation  of  the  civU  service  rules, 
and  if  there  is  such  violation  the  head  at  the 
department  or  independent  office  in  which 
the  person  is  employed  shall  InlUct  such  pun- 
ishment as  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
shall  recominend. 

"This  order,  which  is  recommended  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  based  upon  the 
facts  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers  of  the  towns  mentioned 
are  employed  In  the  Government  service,  that 
service  as  municipal  officers  in  such  towns 
should  in  no  way  Involve  general  partisan 
political  activity,  and  that  the  principle  of 
home  rule  and  local  self-government  Justi- 
fies such  participation." 

Presidents  "Wilson,  Harding  and  Coolidge 
Issued  subsequent  Executive  Orders  permit- 
ting, by  amendment  to  President  Taft's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  1472,  Federal  workers  to  be 
candidates  for  or  hold  local  municipal  office. 
In  Executive  Order  1930,  dated  May  5,  1914, 
Wilson  added  the  Maryland  municipality  of 
Somerset  to  the  list  of  areas  In  which  Federal 
employees  could  be  candidates  in  local  elec- 
tions. His  Executive  Order  1947,  dated  May  26, 
1914,  made  reference  to  what  was  apparently 
considered  one  valid  criterion  for  permitting 
Federal  employees  to  be  candidates  for  or  to 
hold  local  municipal  office.  The  area  named 
In  E.O.  1947,  North  Beach.  Maryland,  we 9 
described  in  the  Order  as  "a  simimer  resort, 
practically  uninhabited  for  eight  months  of 
the  year,  it  being  inhabited  during  the  other 
four  months  by  residents  of  Washington, 
D.C..  almost  exclusively,  the  right  to  vote  de- 
pending upon  the  o'wnership  of  real  estate 
In  the  town  and  not  upon  residence  therein, 
and  that  almost  twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  are  in  the  executive  civil 
service  of  the  United  States." 

President  Harding  m  Executive  Orders  3597 
(December  24,  1921).  3668  (AprU  29,  1922), 
and  3860  (June  7,  1923)  authorized  Federal 
employees  to  be  candidates  for  or  hold  mu- 
nicipal office  in  Potomac,  "Virginia,  and  the 
Maryland  communities  of  Bladensbtirg  and 
Brentwood,  respectively.  President  Hardta^'s 
successor.  Calvin  CooUdge,  extended  simUav 
political  privUeges  to  Federal  civil  servants 
livtag  in  the  Maryland  municipalities  of  Ber- 
wyn  Heights  (E.O.  4013,  May  19,  1924)  and 
Cottage  City  (E.O.  4048.  July  12,  1924) . 

President  Herbert  Hoover  in  Executive  Or- 
der  5627.  dated   May   20,    1931.   defined   the 
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condlUons  under  which  Federal  employeei^ 
residing  In  Arlington  Cotmty,  Virginia,  might 
heoome  candidates  for  or  hold  local  office 
In  tbat  Juriadlctlon.  The  fun  text  of  thl3 
Executive  Order  follows : 

"Ofllcers  and  employe«.s  of  the  executive 
civil  service  permanently  residing  In  Arling- 
ton County,  Va..  may  become  candidates  for 
and  hold  local  office  In  such  county  and 
may  participate  In  campaigns  for  election 
to  such  offices. 

-In  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  grantei! 
by  this  order,  officers  and  employees  musr 
not  neglect  their  official  duties  and  must  noi 
engage  In  imtlonal  or  state  politics  In  viola- 
tion of  the  clvU-servlce  rules.  If  there  \s 
such  violation,  the  head  of  the  department 
or  independent  office  In  which  the  person 
la  employed  shall  Inflict  such  punishment 
as  the  Civil  Service  Comml^ion  shall  recom- 
mend. 

■"Officers  and  employees  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  offices  requiring  full-time  service 
shall  resign  their  positions  with  the  Federal 
Government.  If  elected  or  appointed  to  oj- 
tlcee  reqiilrmg  only  part-time  service,  the;- 
may  accept  and  hold  same  without  relin- 
quishing Uielr  Federal  employment,  provided 
the  holding  of  such  part-time  office  does  no", 
conflict  or  interfere  with  their  rfficlal  dut.e^ 
a.->  officers  or  employees  of  t!ie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"This  order  is  ba^ed  upon  the  facts  that 
Arlington  County  U  substantially  a  munici- 
pality, tbat  a  considerable  number  of  the 
residents  and  taxpayers  nre  employed  in  the 
Government  service,  that  service  aa  local 
officers  in  such  county  ."ihould  In  no  way  In- 
volve general  partisan  political  activity,  and 
that  the  principle  of  home  riilo  and  local 
self-government  Justifies  such  paiticlpatlon 
■The  perml.sslon  granted  by  Ihia  order  ma,- 
be  suspended  or  withdrawn  br  the  Civil  Ser\  - 
Ice  Commission  when,  in  Us  opinion,  the 
activities  resulting  thereiro.;!  are,  or  may 
become,  detrimental  to  the  public  liileiei.' 
or  inimical  to  the  piupcr  enforcement  of  ttie 
civtl-.-;ervice  roles." 

"ITie  next  pha-,e  of  significant  ciig.'-esilonal 
activity  related  directly  to  the  continued  con- 
cern of  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
la  protecting  Federal  civil  dervanis  from 
political  coercion  occurred  in  the  New  U-ivA 
cti  of  the  19^0s. 

The  New  Deal  was  wune-a  to  numerous 
new  Federal  programs  Intended  to  "prime  the 
economic  pump"  of  the  Nation  and  reduce 
unemployment.  Many  of  these  prograai.s  were 
funded  through  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration (WPAi,  a  New  Deal  agency  createtl 
to  increase  public  works  employment  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  By  1938  the  WPA  had 
a  budget  of  $2.5  billion,  and  It  funded  full-.' 
or  in  part  over  3.000.000  public  works  jobs  lu 
the  States.  In  1938  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress became  Increasingly  outspoken  In  their 
criticisms  of  aliened  widespread  hnaucial  .=>o- 
Ucltation  by  local  political  party  orliclals  from 
WPA  workers  as  a  condition  of  continued 
WPA  empiovment.  salary  auvanceir.ent.  and 
favorable  J'.b  ad.'iignmeiits.  Many  of  these 
local  political  party  ofSclals  were  rep'.ritdiy 
as,soclated  with  the  National  Democratic  Par- 
ly and  were  allegedly  drawln.;  salarte.s  a; 
WPA  supervisors  in  many  cascvi.  By  13J8  the 
media  were  glvii.g  inciea.^lng  af..entlou  to  the 
poUticjil  activities  of  V.'P.\  .-.up«rvl3.,ry  per- 
sonnel. 

As  a  result  cf  these  allfga'ion^  of  p  .!.'.:c..: 
coercion  of  WP.\  w  Tkers.  Senator  Carl  Kaica. 
Democrat  of  New  Mexico,  made  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropi-ia- 
tlons  BUI  of  1938  (H.J.  Res.  679)  to  prevent 
any  person  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  an  administrative  capacity  from  us- 
ing ■'his  official  authority  or  liillvience  for 
tae  purpose  of  interfering  wlt.h  or  indVieiiclnt; 
a  convention,  a  primary,  or  other  election, 
(  r  affecting  the  results  thereof."  Tlie  proposed 
amendment  continued,  however,  that  "any 
6uch  person  shall  re'aln  the  rtRl"   to  vote 


as  he  pleases,  but  shall  take  no  active  part 
In  political  management  or  In  political  c&m- 
palgns.""  The  penalty  for  violating  such  pro- 
scriptions would  be  removal  from  the  Fed- 
eral position  held  by  the  violator.  Bssentlally. 
Senator  Hatch's  amendment  sought  to  apply 
to  those  persons  in  the  WPA  the  same  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  Civil  Service  Rules  I 
covering  Federal  employees  In  the  competi- 
tive civil  service;  WPA  workers  were  not  so 
covered.  On  June  2,  1938.  the  Senate  rejected 
the  Hatch  amendment.--' 

However,  on  June  16,  1938,  the  Senate 
agreed  t<j  S.  Re.s  2t»0  tntroduced  by  Senator 
Tjd!ng«!,  Democrat  of  Maryland,  directing 
that  an  Investigation  of  the  alleged  use  of 
work-relief  funds  lor  political  purposes  be 
made  by  the  Special  Senatorial  Campaign 
Expenrlitures  and  Use  of  Government  Funds 
Committee  which  had  been  created  by  S.  Res. 
233  on  May  27.  19;j8.  This  special  Committee 
was  composed  of  Senators  Morris.  Sheppard, 
Democrat  of  Texa.s,  who  .served  as  chairman: 
David  I,.  Walsh,  Democrat  of  Massachuse'tf ; 
Pat  'farri.son,  Democrat  of  Mississippi;  3o- 
sejih  07.1ah0iiey.  Democrat  of  Wyoming;  and 
Wallace  H.  White.  Jr.,  Republican  of  Maine. 
The  flnd!nr;-s  and  rei-ommendatlon.s  of  the 
Committee,  commonly  known  &a,  the  Shep- 
pard Committee  alter  Its  chairman,  were  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  January  3,  1939 
iS.  Rept.   1.  76th  Cong.). 

The  Sheppard  Committee's  report  con- 
t.iined  numerous  doci'mentcrt  civses  of  polit- 
ical coercion  regarding  the  WPA  In  ten  States. 
Committee  Investigators  obtained  affidavit:; 
from  WPA  workers  Indicating  wlde.spread 
solicitation  cf  financial  contributions  from 
Vrp.K  worlier-  by  WPA  .s-i;j»rvLsory  personnel 
wh.i  were  closely  as.soclated  with  local  polit- 
ical ora;anl.^atlon.=;  affillutcd.  In  most  case.-, 
with  tho  National  Democratic  Party.  Con- 
tinued employment  on  WPA  prolerts,  as  well 
H.^  promotions  and  favorable  work  assign- 
ments, were  often  ci-.ntlngent.  according  to 
thes-»  affidavits,  upon  the  purchase  of  ticket.^, 
to  various  fund  raising  ftinctlons  or  direct 
f.uincla'.  ccntrlbatlons  t.->  loci.l  political  party 
cri^anlzatlons. 

.Although  WPA  projects  were  adralnLstered 
j'olntly  hy  the  States  ard  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  these  projects  and  the  attendant 
payr ->"  !  v>ere  funded  p'-lmprlly  by  CongresF. 
The  Sheppard  Comrnlttee  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  WPA  workers  were  technically 
Feleral  employees,  and  the  Committee  In  ltd 
report  submitted  recommendations  iirglnn; 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  political  coercion 
of  ol!  Federal  employee'.-' 

It  Is  arparent  that  the  .Sheppard  Cnmml* - 
t-'es  reiK>rt,  Indicating  that  certain  Federal 
supei-vi.sory  employees  Involved  in  local  party 
or^anlT.itlons  were  Implicated  In  the  major- 
ity of  the  coercive  p<^lltlcal  contribution 
romphiints  the  Committee  investigated, 
h'lped  to  develop  support  In  Congre?^s  for 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  pollt*''al 
parry  activity  on  the  part  of  Federal  em- 
pk.v.-^es  and  protect  the«e  pame  employee. i 
from  act';  of  political  coercion 

ill  a  Ja-iunrv-  5,  1939,  rnes.»at'e  to  Conrress 
di>c'is.--lnf:  WPA  apprnprlation.s,  President 
Franklin  p  Roosevelt  recommended  that 
leplslRTion  be  enacted  to  protect  WPA  em- 
plovees  t.'om  cfjerclre  political  practices.  A 
portion  of  that  message  follows - 

"It  In  my  belief  that  Imprtiper  pollt.'cp'. 
practices  can  be  eliminated  only  by  the  im- 
position of  rleld  statutory  regulations  and 
penalties  by  the  ConrrresH,  and  that  this 
sho-ild  l)e  done.  Such  penalties  should  be 
Imposed  not  only  upon  persons  within  the 
orf^anl?;ation  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, h-.it  al.so  uf>on  outsiders  who  have 
l:i  f.tct  in  many  Instances  been  the  principal 
o'*enderR  in  this  regard.  My  only  reservation 
la  this  matter  Is  that  no  legislation  should 
bo  enacted  which  will  In  any  way  deprive 
vuriicrs  on  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion program  of  the  civil  rlgbta  to  which 
they  are  er.tliji-d  In  common  with  other  cltl- 
.'en.s.  ' '' 


The  Sheppard  Committee'*  report,  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  and  the  ad- 
vocacy of  political  activity  restrictions  by 
Senator  Hatch  and  other  Membera  of  Con- 
gress culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1930  and  the  1940  amendments  to  that 
Act. 

This  study  does  not  cover  the  complicated 
legislative  history  of  the  Hatch  Act  nor  the 
numerous  attempts  since  1940  to  amend  the 
Act.  Rather,  Its  purpose  Is  to  give  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  ongoing  concern  for  and  Inter- 
est In  the  broad  issue  of  the  permissible 
parameters  of  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  Federal  employees  as  expressed  by  United 
States  Presidents  and  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress durln-  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  sliall  only  quote  one 
sentence  from  it.  That  Is  a  line  from  a 
me&sage  to  Congress  from  President 
Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  of  January  5.  1939. 
In  that  message  President  Pi-anklin 
Roosevelt  told  our  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress: 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Improper  political  prac- 
tices can  be  eliminated  only  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  rigid  8tatut<u7  regulations  and  pen- 
alties by  the  Congress  and  that  this  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  do  not  undo 
it  tonight. 

SEr\-EnAL  Senators.  Vote!  Vote  I 
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.MIDITIONAL    8TATEMKNTS    SCBMrrrKD    ON 
H.B.    8817 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
pro.ximately  36  years  ago.  Congress  in  Its 
wisdom  enacted  the  Hatch  Act.  This  act 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  The  Hatch  Act  was  bom 
out  of  the  labors  of  Congress  as  the  result 
of  widespread  allegations  of  corruption 
of  the  Federal  work  force. 

The  record  shows  that  as  a  result  of 
Uiese  allegations,  the  Senate  created  a 
special  investigating  committee  headed 
by  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas.  The  re- 
sults of  the  committee's  investigation 
were  incorporated  in  the  Sheppard  com- 
mittee report  of  January  3,  1939.  The  re- 
port showed  numerous  docimiented  cases 
of  political  coercion  of  Federal  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  financial 
contributions.  Based  on  these  findings, 
the  Sheppard  committee  recommended 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  to  prohibit 
political  coercion  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  report  of  the  committee, 
showing  such  overwhelming  evidence  of 
patronage  politics,  prompted  Congress  to 
respond  quickly  and  the  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted  in  the  same  year. 

Currently  the  Hatch  Act.  in  brief,  per- 
mits the  following  activities: 
Federal  employees  may: 

1.  register  and  vote  In  any  election; 

2.  express  opinion  as  an  individual  pri- 
vately and  publicly  on  political  subjects  and 
candidates,  display  a  political  picture,  sticker, 
badge  or  button; 

3.  make  a  financial  contribution  to  a  po- 
liilcal  party  or  organization; 

4.  participate  in  the  nonpartisan  activities 
of  a  civic,  community,  social,  labor  or  pro- 
fessional organization,  or  of  a  similar  orga- 
nization; 

5.  be  a  member  of  a  political  party  or  other 
political  organization  and  participate  in  Its 
activities  to  the  extent  consistent  with  law; 

6.  attend  a  political  convention,  rally, 
fund-raising  function  or  other  political  gath- 
ering; 

7.  sign  a  political  petition  as  an  individual; 

8.  take  an  active  part,  as  an  independent 
candidate,  or  In  support  of  an  indq;>endent 
candidate.  In  a  nonpartisan  election.  In  spec- 
ified municipalities  having  high  concentra- 
tions of  Federal  employees  (41  in  Maryland, 
11  In  Virginia,  13  In  other  states)  employees 
may  be  Independent  candidates  for  and  serve 
in  elective  office,  and  as  independents  may 
take  an  active  part  in  ix>litlcal  management 
and  campaigns  In  connection  with  partisan 
elections  for  local  offices  of  the  mimlclpallty 
or  political  subdivision; 

9.  be  politically  active  in  connection  w^ith 
a  question  not  specifically  identified  with  a 
political  party  (constitutional  amendment, 
referendum,  etc.); 

10.  serve  as  an  election  judge  or  clerk  or 
in  a  similar  position  to  perform  nonpartisan 
duties; 

11.  otherwl.se  participate  fully  in  public 
affairs,  except  as  prohibited  by  law,  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  materially  compromise 
efficiency  or  integrity  of  an  employee  or  the 
neutrality,  efficiency  or  Integrity  of  the 
agency. 

The  following  activiites,  in  brief,  are 
prohibited  under  the  cmTent  Hatch  Act: 
Federal  employees  may  not — 

1.  use  official  authority  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  or  affecting  the 
result  of  an  election; 

2.  take  an  active  part  in  political  manage- 
ment or  In  a  political  campaign  of  a  partisan 
candidate  for  public  office  or  political  party 
office; 


S.  serve  as  an  officer  of  a  political  party,  a 
member  of  a  National,  State  or  local  commlt- 
tM  of  a  political  party,  or  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  a  partisan  political 
club,  or  be  a  candidate  for  any  of  these  po- 
sitions, organize  or  reorganize  a  political 
party  or  organization  or  club; 

4.  directly  or  indirectly  solicit,  receive,  col- 
lect, handle,  disburse  or  account  for  assess- 
ments, contributions  or  other  funds  for  a  po- 
litical organization; 

5.  organize,  sell  tickets  to,  promote  or  ac- 
tively participate  in  a  fund  raising  activity 
of  a  partisan  candidate,  political  party  or 
club; 

6.  become  a  partisan  candidate  for  or  cam- 
paign for  an  elective  public  office; 

7.  solicit  votes  in  support  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  partisan  candidate  for  public  office 
or  political  party  office; 

8.  act  as  recorder,  watcher,  challenger,  or 
similar  officer  at  the  poiXs  on  behalf  of  a 
political  party  or  partisan  candidate,  drive 
voters  to  the  polls  on  behalf  of  a  political 
party  or  partisan  candidate; 

9.  endorse  or  oppose  a  partisan  candidate 
for  public  office  or  political  party  office  In  a 
political  advertisement,  a  broadcast,  cam- 
paign literature  or  similar  material; 

10.  address  a  convention,  caucus,  rally  or 
sifloilar  gathering  of  a  political  party  in  sup- 
port of  or  in  opposition  to  a  partisan  candi- 
date for  public  or  political  party  office; 

11.  serve  as  a  delegate,  alternative  or  proxj- 
to  a  political  party  convention; 

12.  initiate  or  circulate  a  partisan  nomi- 
nating petition. 

(Source:  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Ti- 
tle 5,  Part  733.) 

Now  after  36  years,  the  proponents  of 
HH.  8617  woiild  seek  to  make  changes 
In  the  current  law.  The  impact  of  HJl. 
8617,  as  passed  by  the  House  and  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee,  is  that  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  for  ex- 
ample, what  Federal  employees  may  and 
may  not  do,  are  totally  replaced  by  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  8617  which  specify  only 
what  Federal  employees  may  not  do  and 
allows  all  other  political  activities. 

The  net  result  of  the  changes  would 
bring  on  the  American  people  a  devastat- 
ing condition  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  civil  senlce  open  to  the 
evils  of  the  old  spoils  system  prevalent 
before  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Let  us  look  at  the  various  contentions 
of  the  proponents  of  H.R.  8617  and 
analyze  them  in  the  face  of  past  experi- 
ence and  commonsense.  The  proponents' 
basic  position  is  that  HJl.  8617  is  a  meas- 
ure to  "restore"  the  "rights '  of  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  to 
participate  in  the  "political  process." 
This  position  is  interesting  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  in  reality,  the  legislation  as 
proposed  would  in  fact  open  the  entire 
Federal  Government  to  partisan  politics 
by  Federal  employees  and  concentrate 
excessive  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
their  leaders.  The  end  result  of  this  would 
not  be  a  "restoration"  of  "rights"  but 
rather  a  "restoration"  of  "wrongs";  for 
example,  the  ability  of  any  leader  to  force 
the  employee  into  a  position  of  contribut- 
ing to  and/or  participating  in  the  politi- 
cal process  whetlier  or  not  he  had  tlie  in- 
clination or  desire  to  do  so. 

The  proponents  of  HJl.  8617  liave  also 
advanced  the  claim  that  the  Hatch  Act 
reduces  Federal  employees  to  the  status 
of  second-class  citizens  and  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  first  amend- 


ment rights  of  fi*ee  speech  and  associa- 
tion. 

The  language  of  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling  touches  the  heart  of  this 
claim  and  rules  that  argument  Invalid. 
In  the  case  of  UJS.  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion against  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that: 

A  major  thesis  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  that  to 
serve  this  great  end  of  government — the  im- 
partial execution  of  the  laws — it  is  essential 
that  Federal  employees  not,  for  example,  take 
formal  position  in  political  parties,  not  un- 
dertake to  play  substantial  roles  in  partisan 
poUticol  tickets.  Forbidding  activities  iUce 
these  will  reduce  the  hazards  to  fair  and  ef- 
fective government. 

There  is  another  consideration  In  this 
judgment:  It  Is  not  only  Important  that 
the  government  and  Its  employees  In  fact 
avoid  practicing  political  justice,  but  it  is 
also  critical  that  they  appear  to  the  pubUc 
to  be  avoiding  it.  If  confidence  in  the  system 
of  representative  government  is  not  to  be 
eroded  to  a  disastrous  extent. 

Prominent  leadei-s  in  labor  and  Grov- 
ernment  have  also  discussed  the  second- 
class  citizen  allegation: 

Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee tbat  a  record  ntunber  of  people  in  recent 
years  have  expressed  interest  in  Federal  em- 
ployment and  most  of  them  were  weU  aware 
of  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  their  political 
activity  if  they  accepted  a  Federal  Job. 
Evidently,  these  individuals  don't  think  the 
Hatch  Act  makes  them  "second-class  citi- 
zens," Chairman  Hampton  said,  and  the 
political  restrictions  are  not  a  deterrent  to 
their  see'iilng  Federal  employment. 

Nathan  Wolkomir,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
responded  to  the  second-class  citizen  al- 
legation in  the  following  manner: 

Claims  that  the  Hatch  Act  makes  "second- 
class  citizens"  of  Federal  employees  is  just 
so  much  eyewash.  Federal  employees  are  not 
denied  reasonable  and  i4>propriate  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process.  Oddly,  many  of 
those  who  moan  most  loudly  about  this 
moth-eaten  cliche  fail  to  exercise  the  basic 
and  most  elemetary  action  of  a  citizen,  name- 
ly, to  register  and  vote. 

The  question  must  be  asked  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  Hatch  Act.  The 
proponents  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  great  hue  and  cry  for  this  alleged 
"restoration"  of  "rights"  comes  from 
the  Federal  employees  themselves.  The 
record  will  show  that  the  rank-and-file 
Federal  employee  wants  to  retain  the 
protection  from  abuse  which  the  Hatch 
Act  has  afforded  him  for  these  past  36 
years.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached 
as  the  result  of  impartial  stirveys  con- 
ducted by  Congiessmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  by  various  organizations  to 
which  Federal  employees  belong. 

In  addition,  the  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  University  of  Michigan  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  Federal  employees  to 
determine  their  feeling  toward  the  Hatch 
Act  as  it  now  stands.  The  category  which 
ranked  No.  1  with  the  highest  response 
was: 

The  Hatch  Act  should  remain  as  is;  do  not 
favor  changes. 

Mr.  Wolkomir,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
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the  largest  Independent  union  of  career 
employees  testified  that  his  union  does 
not  want  this  or  any  other  change  in 
the  Hatch  Act  This  conclusion  was  made 
only  after  the  NPFE  conducted  a  poU 
of  its  members  which  showed  that  89 
percent  expressed  strong  support  for  con- 
tinuing the  act  "as  is."  They  also  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  at  their 
1974  convention  which  stated  "thct  tiie 
NFPE  continue  to  visorously  oppose  ef- 
forts to  weaken  the  protection  provided 
by  the  Hatch  Act." 

It  would  seem  obvious  from  these  sur- 
veys and  reports  that  the  average  Fed- 
eral employee,  the  rank-and-file  em- 
ployee, does  not  wish  to  have  the  TIatch 
Act  changed. 

If  the  changes  proposed  by  H  R.  8617 
are  not  desired  by  the  rank  and  file,  then 
where  should  we  go  to  find  the  impetus 
for  H.R.  8617?  Perhaps  Joseph  Young, 
veteran  columnist  of  the  Washirqton 
Star,  hit  upon  the  answer  when  he  made 
this  observation: 

Federal  and  postal  employe  iii^lou  leaders 
aie  all  in  fayor  of  overhauling  the  law  re- 
stricting the  political  acUrttios  of  govtrn- 
ment  workers,  but  Us  doubllul  that  most 
employes  are. 

The  tinlon,^  favor  overhaul  bccHU.%e  it 
would  Increase  their  clovn  with  Congress  and 
the  polltica!  party  in  po*er  In  '.he  Wlilte 
House. 

But  It  would  mean  the  end  cf  the  merit 
sjstem  as  we  know  It  today. 

The  attacks  on  the  meri'  avsitni  that 
occurred  during  the  Nixon  admlnLstratlon 
would  be  mere  child's  play  compared  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  H.itch  Act  were  radically 
changed. 

Much  has  been  siud  and  written  con- 
cerning H.R.  8617  but  o::e  cf  the  in  tides 
tiiat  goes  ntht  to  the  heart  oi  tl;e  prob- 
lem was  the  sLi^temer.t  m.^de  by  Rspre- 
.■^eutative  Gn.Bi.RT  Cvde  in  the  De-^em- 
ber  9.  1975,  L=;:ue  of  the  Wa^hinetcn  Post. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  Repre- 
sentative GuDE  3  remarks  be  priiited  in 
the  Record  at  tiie  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  No.  l.> 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  Is  important  to 
note  tJiat  when  the  Hatcli  Act  was  pa.ssed 
there  were  920,000  Federal  employees. 
Today  there  are  2.800.000  The  total 
budget  in  19-10  was  $9.5  billion.  In  1975 
ii  was  $324  billion.  The  average  salary  of 
a  Federal  employee  in  1939  was  $1  871 
Today  it  is  $14,480.  If  there  was  a  need 
for  strong  restraint  that  the  Hatch  Art 
provided  then,  t'nere  mast  certainly  is 
more  of  a  need  today,  for  as  we  know 
from  experience  and  commonser^e,  that 
as  our  population  and  payroll  grow,  .so  do 
our  problems.  H.R.  8617  endangers  the 
protection  of  Federal  employees  from 
iwlitical  coercion  and  intimidation  pres- 
ently provided  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

We  should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
H.R.  8617.  An  analysis  of  that  legislation 
leaves  us  with  the  following  conclu-sionp. 

H.R.  8617  strips  away  the  protoction 
which  Federal  employees  have  enjoyed 
for  more  than  36  years.  H.R.  8617  will 
seriously  damage  the  integiity  of  the 
merit  system  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
nonpartisan,  independent  civil  service. 
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HJl.  8617  would  open  up  the  entire 
Federal  Government  to  partisan  poUtlcs 
by  Federal  employees  and  concentrate 
excessive  political  power  In  the  hands  of 
their  leaders. 

H.R.  8617  would  lead  to  political  favor- 
itism and  reinstate  the  spoils  system  of 
the  pre-Hatch  Act  period. 

H.R.  8617  makes  it  most  difQcult  if  not 
impossible  to  preserve  nonpartisan  integ- 
rity and  Impartiality  of  public  service 
and  its  employees. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  our  Gov- 
ernment Ls  so  in  need  of  the  preservation 
of  honesty  and  integrity,  we  should  do 
everything  in  oiu-  power  to  insure  that 
the  laws  promulgated  by  this  legislative 
body  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  de- 
.^truction  of  that  which  we  seek  to  build. 

P-ast  experience  and  commonsense  telLs 
i:.-- t!):^t  H.R  86 17  should  be  defeated. 

Exhibit  No.  1 
CiLuE.      The  Hati.h  Act  Is  What  Lttb  Oov- 

KRMBtENT     WOkKtUJ    SAY      No'    To    PARTISAN 

DbMANus   FOB   Time   and   Monet   amd   Im- 

PROPVR   iNtLUENCE  OVEX  GOVERNMENT  DBCI- 

SiJNa  ■ 

7he  Hatch  Act.  es-seuthiiiy,  is  what  lets 
t'overnment  workers  s»y  "No"  to  paitlsan 
poUtKs.  parttsau  fund  solicitation."!  and  par- 
tl.san  attempts  to  sway  tJie  day-to-d.-\y  deci- 
sion.-, that  a:rect  all  our  li\re3. 

It  Is  what  lets  govemmout  workers  say 
■  No  —and  still  have  their  Jobs  the  next  day. 

Both  clvu  servants  end  private  citizens 
should  tremble  Ht  the  proepect  that  the  Act 
win  be  changed  Ui  the  way  the  House  ha.s 
approved.  These  d.images.  although  stlU  oe- 
tenslbly  barrtn«;  coercion,  would  permit  gov- 
ernment workers  to  manage  and  run  Jn  parti- 
san elections. 

The  change-i.  I  believe,  will  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  subtle  coercion,  and  Influence  which 
the  government  worlrer  may.  of  course,  pro- 
tesl  against— but  only  at  great  risk  to  his 
career.  I  oppose  these  changes.  I  believe  I 
have  th»  stroii,"  .-support  of  my  con.stltuents. 
v.ho  Indiidc  a  v;.n  number  of  government 

WO'ktTiJ. 

Thozs  who  support  these  major  changes  In 
the  Hatch  Act  sptai.  of  the  Act  as  ar.  over- 
react I'^n  to  Isolated  ah  usee  in  the  early  New 
Deal  ypar.s.  Most  goverament  agencies,  they 
<iay.  dl'l  not  have  there  scandal.s.  It  was  pri- 
marily the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
J.  New  Deal  wcrk-nUef  agency. 

This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
re.>.  n  the  other  agencies  may  have  had  few 
prob:ems  wiV*  that  they  had  long  beeu  cov- 
ered by  Civil  Service  rc-j,xiTa'.loi..>  very  sinil- 
!ar  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

V/PA  was  not — and  the  resultlnf;  .scandals 
wen  Thoma.s  L.  Ptokcs  a  Pulitzer  Prl;-e  com- 
parable to  that  won  by  the  Post  for  lis  Water- 
gate dLicloiiires. 

In  a  time  when  nunlmum  wa^'e  laws  were 
a^-  low  as  25  cents  an  hour,  and  when  a  worker 
f»r  WPA  might  get  only  enough  work  to  make 
$17  cash  money  m  a  month,  the  wife  of  such 
a  worKtr  complained  that  he  was  forced  to 
pay  $1  of  that  meager  .sum  into  a  political 
ftiad. 

In  another  situation,  a  government  bos-s 
bro.iKht  his  workers  together  a:.d  said  he 
us*:  a  to  be  a  Repiibllcan  but  hud  changed  hl.s 
reglsLi.vtion  and  expe  ted  them  to  do  the 
same. 

Another  man  said  he  didn't  want  to  sign  a 
petition  of  .support  for  a  particular  candi- 
date— and  was  Ured  as  "uncooperative." 

Co.-nplaints  like  these  help  to  All  120  boxes 
i:i  the  U.S.  Archives.  These  120  boxes  contain 
the  material  con.sUlered  by  the  Sheppard  In- 
vestigative Commltteo  formed  In  1838  to  look 
Into  a!leca'lo..s  of  WPA  polUl^klng  In  20 
b  t  ate?>. 


As  a  result  of  the  Stokes  and  Bbappai^  dU- 
closures.  the  ClvU  Service  regulations  (which 
date  to  the  formation  of  the  ClvU  Service) 
were  put  into  law— the  Hatch  A'-t— wbich 
would  cover  all  government  workers,  like 
those  la  WPA.  as  well  as  those  already  cov- 
ered by  Civil  Serrlce  regulations. 

The  need  for  Hatch  Act-type  rules  was 
recognized  In  the  early  days  of  this  republic 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  Issued  an  executive  order 
In  1801  that  noted  with  "dlasatlsfactlon"  that 
government  workers  were  becoming  active 
partisans  in  both  federal  and  state  elections 
Jefferson  said  of  the  government  worker- 

"It  Is  expected  that  be  wUl  not  attempt  to 
Influence  the  votes  of  others  nor  teke  any 
part  m  the  business  of  eloctloneerUig.  that 
being  deemed  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  his  duties  to  it." 

This  principle  of  our  republic  has  been 
enunciated  again  and  again,  by  such  men  as 
Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster  (at  the 
direction  of  President  Tyler)  and  President 
Tneodore  Roosevelt. 

The  principle  did  not  disenfranchise  the 
govermnent  worker.  Under  the  earlier  execu- 
tive orders,  under  the  ClvU  Service  regim. 
tlons  and.  finally,  under  our  present  Hatch 
Act.  government  employees  can  and  do 
register  In  the  party  of  their  choice  or  as 
Independents,  and  rote. 

Government  workers  can  expreass  their 
opinions  on  all  subjects  and  candidates  both 
privately  and  publicly,  may  wear  poUtJcal 
button.s  and  put  bumper  sUckers  on  their 
cars,  and  may  make  campaign  contributions 
if  they  choofie  to. 

They  can  bo  candidates  In  noupartUan 
elections. 

But  the  lino  Is  drawn  at  managing  partisan 
campaigns  and  running  for  partisan  office. 
The  reason.s  for  this  Une  are  clear. 

Can  you  UnagUie  an  Internal  Eevenue 
Service  agent  inve^tigaUag  tax  fraud  while, 
in  the  same  community,  sollclUcg  campaign 
funds  so  he  or  a  friend  can  run  for  office? 

Can  you  inaaglne  administrative  law  judges 
In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  working 
on  antitrust  suits  or  consumer  protectioa 
casej  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  the 
Judges  or  a  member  of  the  sUff  U  running  for 
partl.san  office? 

Can  you  Imagine  a  new  clerk,  eager  for 
promotion,  not  "rushing  to  volunteer  "  money 
und  help  In  his  boss'  campaign  for  office? 

The  changes  approved  by  the  House  are  de- 
signed, say  their  sponsors,  to  make  CivU 
Service  workers  more  free.  Unfortunately, 
these  changes  may  "free"  him  to  be  coerced. 
may  "free"  hlin  to  face  enormous  partisan 
prei-sur&i,  and  may  "free"  him  to  have  to  put 
his  Job  ou  the  line  in  a  complaint  against 
a  supervlaw  seeking  political  funds. 

We  know  that  subtle  racial,  religious  and 
-exual  discrimination  U  nearly  impossible  to 
uncover  and  adjudicate.  Relaxing  the  Hatch 
Act  will  add  political  discrimination  to  the 

ILst. 

Kur-.hev.  the  charge.',  will  undermine  the 
publics  conlidtnce  in  the  neutrality  and  im- 
partiality of  ClvU  servants.  In  this  post- 
Watcr^'ate  period,  I  think  that  this  is  the 
last  thing  we  want  to  do. 

A.S  recently  as  1973,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  coustitutloaallty  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  And.  as  I  have  mentioned.  Presidents  as 
far  back  a.s  JeiWrson  felt  the  spirit  of  the 
Coustltu'.ion  actually  demanded  such  re- 
.-trlctlons. 

I  hope  that  civil  servants  who  appreciate 
the  present  protections  of  the  Hatch  Act  will 
make  their  views  known  to  the  Senate  and 
the  White  House — above  the  voices  of  a 
small  band  of  organizers  wha  frankly,  see 
themselvf  s  k;alnlng  political  clout  from  the 
changes. 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  what  lets  government 
workers  .say  •  No  '  to  paitlsan  demands  for 
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tune  and  ibmmt  and  Imprapcr  Influence 
over  govemmeni  dactelons. 

The  e*xmX»  Bfeoald  my  'Vo"  to  changes 
In  the  Batch  Adt.  If  not.  the  VMte  Hoon 
must  veto  the  changes,  for  the  leglalatton 
means  "^es"  to  pertten  Mttrtty  and  "^mT 
to  a  wide  range  at  abir  ""  '"'" 


Mr.  FANNOt.  Mr.  President,  tbe  Sen- 
ate now  has  before  It  legtalatlon  that 
would  drastically  revise  the  |»rovisians 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  As  I  stated  i»revlously, 
I  am  opposed  to  HJl.  8617  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

The  argument  advanced  by  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  is  Vbat  the  re- 
strictions on  partisan  political  activity 
imposed  by  the  Hatch  Act  make  Federal 
employees  "second-class  citfsens."  Upon 
cursory  examination,  this  seems  to  be  a 
most  persuasive  argument,  for  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  Justify  In  a  democratic  society 
the  denial  of  full  political  freedoms  to 
any  citizen. 

However,  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  intent  and  effect  of  ttie  Hatch 
Act  negates  this  argument.  Congressional 
investigation  of  the  1938  and  1938  gen- 
eral elections  substantiated  charges  of 
political  coercion  of  Federal  employees. 
In  response,  Ctmgress  enacted  legislation 
to  prevent  further  recurrence  of  such 
abuses. 

For  more  than  35  years,  the  Hatch 
Act  has  performed  a  twofold  function: 
It  has  protected  our  nonnal  political 
process  from  subversion  by  preventing 
the  party  in  power  or  any  other  interest 
group  from  using  Federal  emploj^ees  to 
further  Its  own  political  ends;  and  it 
has  protected  Individual  Federal  employ- 
ees and  the  merit  system  from  promo- 
tion and  reward  based  <m  political  activ- 
ity rather  than  ability. 

In  that  period  of  tune,  the  Hatch  Act 
has  survived  numerous  challenges,  in- 
cluding three  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  has  survived  each  of  these.  Iliis  pres- 
ent challenge  is  the  most  serious,  how- 
ever, for  there  appears  now  to  be  suf- 
ficient political  momentum  and  pressure 
to  force  through  drastic  revisions. 

For  that  reason,  we  must  car^tdly 
consider  the  possible  consequences  ot 
such  action.  Who  stands  to  benefit  from 
this  legislation? 

We  politicians  will,  for  one.  Here,  on 
a  sliver  platter  is  a  new  sovorce  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  woiicers.  Rep- 
resentative Elizabeth  Holtzmah.  in  her 
remarks  opposing  this  legislation  in  the 
House,  stated: 

The  fotirth  danger  In  this  bin  is  Olustratad 
by  an  argument  made  by  some  of  Its  sup- 
porters. They  have  said  that  tbe  bUl  will 
allow  Federal  employees  to  demonstrate  their 
gratitude  to  Members  who  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  In  the  past.  Clearly, 
some  persons  see  this  biU  as  an  effort  to 
obtain  additional  campaign  support  In  re- 
turn for  past  actions  on  behalf  of  federal 
employees. 

Are  the  citizens  of  this  country  going 
to  benefit  from  this  kind  of  mutual 
back-scratching  arrangement?  I  think 
not. 

Wlio  else  stands  to  benefit?  The  Fed- 
eral employee  unions — the  source  of 
some  of  the  major  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. A  poUticized  membership,  able 
to  make  contributions  and  work  in  cam- 
paigns, will  greatly  enhsmce  their  pollt- 
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leal  clout.  Mike  Causey  wrote  in  his 
WiMhtngton  Post  column: 

VMml  aad  poetal  union  war  cfaeets.  now 
nMMtly  wlndow-dnoBing  items,  oould  become 
m^or  faetors  In  funding  1976  election  races 
If  Congress  votes  to  Uberallze  the  Hatch 
"no  poUtlcs"  act. 

But  what  of  the  individual  Federal 
eanplaytel  What  benefit  will  he  or  she 
realtae  from  passage  of  ttiis  legislation? 
In  my  oirfnion,  little  or  nottiing.  In  ex- 
change for  the  ability  to  participate  in 
partisan  piditlcal  campaigns,  the  Gov- 
emmoit  employee  is  being  exposed  to 
political  ooercian  at  tlie  hands  of  their 
gaptayiaars,  fellow  woarkers,  unions  and 
any  other  tndtvldUAl  or  interest  group 
that  has  a  voice  in  their  career  advance- 
ment 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  pres- 
sures exist  and  will  be  used.  This  was. 
after  aB,  the  reason  for  passage  of  the 
Hatdi  Act  in  the  first  place.  The  draft- 
ets  of  HJEt.  8617  must  have  l}een  aware 
of  ft.  for  they  attempted  to  write  some 
protections  into  the  bill.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  protections  will  prove 
ineffective. 

Let  me  illustrate.  This  legislation  con- 
tains a  provision  prohibiting  an  em- 
ployee from  giving  a  pcditical  contribu- 
tion to  a  supervisor.  This  is  obviousty  a 
wdl-intentioned  attempt  to  protect  the 
employee  from  coercion  at  the  hands  of 
Ids  superior.  Now,  it  does  not  require 
great  deductive  powers  to  visualize  how 
easOy  this  prohibition  can  be  circum- 
vented. 

As  a  supervisor,  I  can  easily  make  my 
employees  aware  of  my  political  pref- 
erences. I  can  Just  as  ^uily  make  them 
aware  of  supervisors  in  other  agencies  or 
even  f dlow  employees  who  happen  to  be 
taking  contrib^ons  for  my  candidate. 
I  have  not  violated  the  law;  the  em- 
ployee has  not  violated  the  law:  but  my 
candidate  has  received  the  contribution. 
The  employee  now  feels  comfortable 
that  I  win  look  favorably  on  his  next 
consideration  for  advancement. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  is  the  most 
serious  challenge  the  Hatch  Act  has  yet 
had  to  face.  In  fact,  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation appears  destined  to  pass  this  Con- 
gress. As  Ill-advised  as  this  fact  may  be, 
it  is  even  more  so  with  this  biU  in  its 
present  form.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
it  to  1)0  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
amoMl  HA.  8617  to  provide  as  strong  as 
possible  protecticm  from  coercion  of  in- 
divlduGJ  employees. 

Ttie  amendments  which  we  are  now 
considering,  introduced  by  Senator  Fong. 
will  take  a  giant  step  toward  providing 
that  increased  protection.  To  help  pre- 
vent the  Idnd  of  abuse  I  illustrated 
earlier,  these  amendments  will  extoid 
the  prohibitions  to  Include  a  ban  on  con- 
tributions not  only  to  supervisors  but 
to  any  federal  employee.  In  addition, 
these  amendments  will  prohibit  receiv- 
ing a  contribution  from  another  em- 
ployee. 

Hiese  amendments  also  cover  an  area 
not  adequately  covered  in  the  existing 
pn^lKxsal.  Tills  involves  personal  em- 
ployee involvement  in  campaigns.  In 
order  to  prevent  employees  being  coerced 
into  working  in  campaigns,  these  amend- 


ments ocpand  the  definition  ot  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  include  tbe  provision 
of  penonal  services. 

Short  of  retaining  the  Hatch  Act.  these 
amendments  provide  tiie  only  effective 
protection  against  blatant  ixdltlcal  coer- 
daa  of  Federal  employees.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  strongly  urge  their  accept- 
ance and  inclusion  in  tbe  proposal  to 
revise  the  provi£dons  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Failure  to  do  so  wUl  result  in  a  politi- 
cized Federal  work  force  that  fimctlons 
to  carry  out  the  irtiims  of  some  political 
scion  rather  than  the  will  ot  the  people. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  HJt.  8617.  which  would  re- 
move the  restrictions  on  Federal  em- 
ployee participation  in  elective  politics. 
This  cannot  help  but  be  a  difficult  vote 
for  anyone  who  cherishes  political  in- 
volvement and  the  roufl^  and  tumble 
world  of  competitive  politics  as  much  as 
I  do.  Yet.  as  long  as  this  type  ot  legisla- 
tion is  presented  with  virtually  none  of  ' 
the  required  disthictions  between  Fed- 
eral employees  involved  in  different  types 
of  work,  I  have  no  choice.  As  long  as  no 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  foot 
soldiers  of  the  Government  and  the 
policymakers  whose  self -interested  foot- 
dragging  could  deeply  undermine  the 
constitutionally  mandated  powers  of  the 
Presidency,  this  legislation  is  bad  news 
for  America. 

I  believe  no  greater  friend  of  liberty 
ever  existed  than  Thomas  Jefferson,  yet 
he  saw  the  question  of  any  Federal  em- 
ployee participating  in  partisan  politics 
as  an  erosion  of  our  constitational  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  go  that  far.  yet  the  stem 
warnings  of  this  chamirion  of  liberty 
demonstrates  the  seriousness  of  tiie 
dilemma: 

It  is  expected  that  he  (the  government 
employee)  win  not  stten^t  to  influence  the 
votes  of  othera  nor  take  any  pert  In  the 
business  ta  electioneering,  that  being  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  q>lilt  of  tbe  Con- 
Btltutloa  and  his  duties  to  It. 

Frankly,  I  am  amaaed  that  after  all 
this  countiT  has  experienced  of  the  ef- 
fects of  political  partisanship  in  our  Na- 
tion's taxing,  law  enforcement,  and 
similar  agencies,  that  we  should  be  vot- 
ing today  on  a  biU  which  paves  the  way 
for  partisan  political  activity  by  the  em- 
ployees of  those  vital  and  necessarily 
nonpolitical  agencies. 

The  fact  that  efforts  had  to  be  made 
on  tiie  floor  to  exempt  from  the  legisla- 
tion the  more  obvious  agencies — ^IRS, 
CIA,  FBI — demonstrates  ttiat  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  cope  with  the  legitimate 
expectation  of  American  citizens  that 
their  Oovemment  carry  out  policy  In  an 
evenhanded,  ntmpartlsan  fashion.  Until 
the  proponents  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion make  the  necessary  effort  to  deline- 
ate those  agencies  which  can  be  ssifely 
and  rightly  un-Hatched  from  those  that 
cannot,  they  will  not  find  me  in  their 
comer. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not support  this  legislation.  The  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  8617.  the  Federal  Employees 
Pohtlcal  Activities  Act,  will  open  the  en- 
tire f^eral  Govemmoit  to  partisan 
poUtlcs  by  Federal  employees.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  legislation  will  not 
strengthen  our  participatory  democracy. 
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as  the  proponents  aUege,  but  instead  will 
increase  political  coercion  and  intimida- 
tion inside  and  outside  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. This  coercion  and  intimida- 
tion win  strengthen  the  political  power 
of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  In 
the  end.  political  influence  will  be  in 
fewer  hands. 

Removal  of  Hatch  Act  protections  will 
result  in  Increased  political  coercion  and 
intimidation  of  Federal  employees  by 
other  Federal  employees,  including  their 
supervisors,  and  Federal  employee  labor 
organizations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  tliat  nece.s- 
.sarily  coercive,  intimidating  or  other 
overt  tactics  will  be  imposed  on  an  in- 
dividual if  he  opposes  the  candidate  or 
program  his  superior  or  union  prefers. 
However,  the  record  is  clear;  abuses  ot 
personal  political  affiliation  atid  prefer- 
ence were  prevalent  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act.  During  this 
period,  political  affiliation  determined 
whether  persons  were  hired  and  retained 
a.s  Govenament  employees  Federal  work- 
ers were  so)1''ited  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  their  superiors,  and  those  who 
refused  were  remembered  when  it  came 
time  for  promotions.  Government  em- 
ployees were  told  that  their  nonattend- 
ance  at  political  rallie.'.  was  inexcusable, 
and  voluntary  political  participation  was 
translated  into  compulsory  activity,  if 
the  employees  Icnew  what  v  as  good  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  tluo  Chamber 
can  argue  that  these  pressures  were  any- 
thing less  than  coercive  and  an  affront 
to  first  amendment  liberties.  Tlie  Hatcii 
Act  was  designed  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  coercive  political  activity. 
and  to  restore  theii-  first  aiuendnient 
rights.  The  Hatch  Act  provided  the 
framework  in  which  Federal  employees 
were  assured  true  political  freedom. 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  legislation  before 
us  assert  that  while  the  Hatch  Act  has 
minimized  political  coercion  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  it  has  made  second-class 
citizens  out  of  Federal  employees.  I  do 
not  find  this  to  be  the  situation. 

Currently,  a  Federal  employee  may 
register  and  vote  in  any  election;  express 
his  opinion  privately  and  publicly  on  po- 
htical  subjects  and  candidates;  display  a 
political  picture,  sticker,  badge  or  but- 
ton; participate  in  the  nonpartlson  ac- 
tivities of  a  civic,  community,  social, 
labor,  or  professional  organization;  be  a 
member  of  a  political  party  and  partici- 
pate in  its  activities  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  law;  attend  a  political 
convention,  rally,  fundraismg  function, 
or  other  political  gathering:  sign  a  peti- 
tion as  an  individual;  be  politically  active 
111  connection  with  a  question  not  spe- 
cifically identified  with  a  political  party, 
such  as  a  constitutional  amendment,  ref- 
erendum, approval  of  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance or  any  other  question  or  issue  of 
a  similar  character;  and  serve  as  an  elec- 
tion judge  or  clerk,  or  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  perform  nonpartisan  duties  as 
prescribed  by  State  or  local  law . 

These  do  not  somid  like  the  permis- 
sions granted  second-class  citizens. 

Moreover,  there  ha.?  been  no  hue  and 
cry  on  the  part  of  Federal  employees 


alleging  they  are  second-class  citizens 
and  urghig  tlie  adoption  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  The  impetus  for  this  bill 
does  not  come  from  Federal  employees, 
but  from  their  union  leaders.  TTie  record 
Is  clear  and  the  studies  support  that  the 
majority  of  Federal  employees  enjoy 
their  Hatch  Act  protections.  Those  fa- 
voring the  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act  are 
primarily  tlie  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting Government  employees  who  see 
their  political  influence  strengthened. 

Each  year,  and  especially  every  Federal 
election  year,  thousands  of  union  shop 
stewards,  foremen,  and  union  politics  re- 
ceive '•contributions"  of  money  and  man- 
hours  from  workers  all  across  the  coun- 
try. These  contributions  are  for  the  ex- 
pre.s.s  purpose  of  political  campaigns  and 
candidates  favorable  to  the  union  caiuse. 
In  and  of  itself,  these  contributions  are 
not  objectionable.  It  is  only  when  we  get 
into  the  area  of  coercion  of  an  employee 
tliat  my  concern  arises.  Consider  tlie 
postal  worker  who  refuses  to  contribute 
money  or  time  to  tlie  cause  and  suddenly 
finds  him.self  working  the  graveyard 
.shift  Or  the  worker  who  files  a  grievance 
and  finds  the  union  does  not  pursue  his 
grievance  with  the  vigor  it  does  with 
others  because  that  worker  did  not  at- 
tend the  rally,  or  get  his  required  num- 
ber of  signatures  on  a  petition,  or  work 
actively  enough  or  not  at  all  for  the 
union's  candidate  v.ho  last  ran  for  iniblit 
office. 

ThLs  Ls  clearly  the  power  tlie  unions 
want  and  why  they  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  get  this  bill  before  us.  However, 
unions  are  not  the  only  ones  to  gain 
political  power  by  the  repeal  of  the  Hatch 
Act;  Federal  supervLsory  personnel  also 
will  be  in  a  position  to  use  direct  or  sub- 
tle coercive  influence  to  further  their  own 
political  purposes  and  ideals.  A  Federal 
employee  will  not  w  ant  to  buck  his  super- 
visor when  his  job  and  career  are  at 
.stake. 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  argue  that  the  bill  prohibits  such 
coercive  activity  and  provides  safeguards 
for  such  abuse.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  these  safeguards  and  prohibitions 
are  not  adequate.  As  the  minority  views 
In  the  Senate  report  on  thLs  legislation 
so  .succlnctlj'  stat«: 

Who  can  demonsirnta  Ihstt  one  \v,ns  se- 
lected becuuse  he  coutrlbuled  generously  lo 
a  campaign  the  supervisor  manas^d  lor 
union  supported)?  That  another  was  pa.-<f-eU 
over  hccawse  he  had  once  sported  a  button 
Touting  the  opposition?  And  If  one  candidal^ 
for  a  promotion  tolls  his  supervisor,  when 
no  one  else  can  hear,  thiit  the  lncrea.sed 
salary  will  make  It  much  easier  for  him  to 
pitch  In  come  election  time,  who  will  ever 
know  ' 

Clearly,  Mi'.  President  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  coercion  and 
intimidation  when  it  is  hidden  in  the 
subtleties  of  the  workplace, 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  legislation  then 
argue  despite  the  difficulty  of  proof  all 
these  possibilities  for  luiion  and  super- 
visory coercion  and  Influence  exist  in  the 
private  sector.  They  then  assert,  imder 
the  guise  of  equaUty,  the  Congress  should 
allow  these  pressures  to  exist  in  the  pub- 
lic sector.  I  believe  this  argument  not 
only  lacks  loiiic,  but  more  importantly, 


fails  to  recognize  the  distinction  between 
the  power  of  private  sector  employees 
and  the  power  of  the  Government. 

The  origin  of  power  of  governmental 
employees  is  clearly  tmique.  As  John  Bol- 
ton stated  in  a  recent  publication: 

When  one  Federal  employee  applies  po- 
litical pre.-.sure  to  another,  he  Is  In  effect 
applying  the  power  vested  In  his  hands  by 
hl.s  position  In  the  Government.  That  power 
come.-,  from  the  general  public,  conferred 
upon  the  government  to  perform  fund  Ions 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens. 

Accordingly,  when  a  Government 
supervisor  exerts  his  coercive  political  in- 
fluence on  a  subordinate,  the  power  he 
exerts  is  derived  from  the  citizens.  The 
power  is  vested,  by  the  citizens  in  that 
Government  official  to  protect  freedoms 
not  subvert  them.  Additionally,  when  a 
supervisor  or  union  exerts  coercive  in- 
11u.?ncc  on  a  governmental  employee, 
that  influence  may  not  only  alter  that 
employees  political  activity  but  may 
itfieci  how  that  employee  applies  the 
goveriiiiiental  power  vested  in  him  in  his 
duty  to  protect  and  further  the  public 
interest. 

Not  only  Ls  the  origin  and  scope  of  gov- 
tinmental  power  unique,  but  compared 
lo  private  .sector,  its  magnitude  is  far 
more  pervasive.  Tlie  coercive  use  of 
power  by  a  governmental  employee  or 
union  on  another  governmental  employee 
will  have  a  dual  effect.  The  coerced  gov- 
ernmental employee  will  be  intimidated 
in  his  political  and  job  activity;  addi- 
tionally, the  fact  of  coercion  will  have  a 
chilling  effe<t  on  nongovernmental  citi- 
zens. The  coercion  of  the  governmental 
employee  will  arise  from  job  insecurity, 
whereas  the  nongovernmental  citizen's 
political  activity  will  be  chilled  for  fear 
of  adverse  treatment  at  the  hands  ol 
politically  opposed  Federal  officials. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  lesson  from 
Watergate,  it  is  that  we  should  strive  to 
a.ssure  that  the  Federal  system  Ls  not 
politicized;  that  Federal  employees  are 
not  coerced,  or  subject  to  subtle  intimi- 
dation; and.  that  the  nongovernmental 
citizens  are  not  in  fear  of  governmental 
retaliation  for  voicing  their  politicnl 
view. 

We  must  strive  to  keep  the  Federal 
worker  impartial  in  the  election  process 
or  our  Government  will  no  longer  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  but  instead  re- 
sponsible to  the  causes  and  candidates  ol 
their  superiors  and  union  leaders.  Cer- 
tainly, this  pollticalizatlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  chill  the  political 
activity  of  all  Americans.  The  result  will 
be  tl;e  concentration  of  pohtical  pov  er  in 
f  ew  er  hands. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue before  the  Senate  is  one  of  critical 
importance.  M  issue  here  is  tlie  integrity 
of  the  civil  service  system.  Regardless  of 
what  we  all  say  about  the  huge,  ineffi- 
cient, faceless  bureaucracy,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  filled  with  honest  hard-work- 
ing people.  Our  Nation  must  continue  to 
have  a  civil  service  system  based  on  merit 
and  not  on  political  expediency. 

The  Hatch  Act,  the  prime  sponsor  for 
which  was  the  late  U.S.  Senator  Carl 
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Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  was  designed  to 
protect  Federal  workers  from  undue  po- 
litical harassment  by  supertors  and  eo- 
workers.  This  act  was  Congress  reoHmse 
to  the  1939  report  of  the  Especial  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  and  Use  of  Govern- 
ment Funds. 

In  siunmarizing  its  investigations  in  its 
report,  the  committee  was  most  con- 
cerned with  its  finding  that  there  had 
been  widespread  solicitation  of  campaign 
fimds  by  State  and  Federal  offlcials  from 
Federal  employees  and  State  employees 
receiving  salaries  wholly  or  partially  de- 
rived from  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
Kentucky,  for  example,  the  committee 
foimd  that  $70,000  had  been  raised  for 
the  campaign  of  Governor  Chandler  from 
State  employees  whose  salaries  had  been 
partly  or  wholly  derived  from  Federal 
funds. 

The  committee  also  foimd  particular 
abuses  by  administrative  personnel  in  the 
WPA.  Speclflcally  they  foimd  that  hi 
Kentucky,  there  had  been  a  ssrstematic 
canvass  of  certifled  WPA  workers,  that 
workers  had  been  hired  and  flred  on  the 
basis  of  political  afUliatlon,  and  that 
WPA  workers  had  been  solicited  for  po- 
litical contributions. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  type  of 
abuses  the  Hatch  Act  was  designed  to 
protect.  At  the  time  the  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted  there  were  approximately  900,000 
Federal  employees  of  which  it  was  esti- 
mated that  one-third  had  received  their 
jobs  through  patronage.  Today,  we  have 
2,904.805  Federal  civilian  employees.  Over 
20.000  of  these  employees  reside  in  my 
State  of  New  Mexico.  They  do  not  want 
the  Hatch  Act  repealed.  I  have  received 
rhone  calls,  letters,  telegrams,  and  peti- 
tions, the  overwhelming  number  of  which 
request  me  to  vote  against  this  measure. 
Mr.  President,  as  Congressman  Dlrk- 
sen  said  during  the  debate  on  the  Hatch 
Act: 

Wlthotit  adequate  safeguards  for  the  civil 
service  employee,  we  are  going  to  foster  and 
approve  the  most  gigantic  i>olitlcal  machine 
that  is  known  in  any  Nation  anywhere. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  entiUed,  "An  act 
to  prevent  pernicious  political  activity." 
Since  1939,  this  act  has  shielded  Federal 
employees  from  the  abuses  of  ambitious, 
unscrupulous  office  seekers,  and  I  feel 
that  it  Is  still  vital  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  civil  service  system. 

The  heart  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  section 
9i  a)  which  prohibits  employees  of  execu- 
tive agencies  from  using  their  "oflBclal 
authority  or  Influence"  to  interfere  with 
or  affect  the  results  of  an  election,  or 
from  taking  "an  active  part  hi  poUtical 
management  or  in  political  campaigns." 
Therefore,  civilian  Federal  employees, 
except  for  Presidential  appointments 
to  any  political  party,  do  not  need 
to  carry  a  favor  of  any  political  party  to 
receive  a  promotion,  assignment,  or  any 
other  consideration  in  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  as  It  should  be. 
We  have  a  civil  service  bsised  on  merit. 
Federal  employees  receive  appointments, 
promotions,  and  assignments  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  merit  and  perform- 
ance. This  is  the  keystone  of  the  merit 
system. 


The  Hafadi  Act  does  not  deny  Federal 
workers  their  basic  rights  of  citizenship 
as  Is  claimed  by  the  mxfpoDents  of  HJl. 
M17.  Federal  employees  are  permitted  to 
express  poIMieal  c^ihilons,  make  poimcal 
ocmtributions,  engage  in  nonpartisan 
Section  activity,  and  participate  In  par- 
tisan activity  at  the  local  level  In  areas 
where  many  of  the  workers  are  Federal 
employees.  I  believe  that  the  freer  the 
emidoyees  to  aigage  in  voluntary  politi- 
cal activity,  the  greater  the  possibility 
that  they  will  he  coerced  into  involuntary 
political  activity.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that 
proscribing  certahi  activities  leaves  civil 
servants  with  more  freedoms,  not  less. 

John  R.  Bolton  in  his  study  of  the 
Hatch  Act  entiUed.  "The  Hatch  Act— A 
Civil  Libertarian  Defense",  said : 

Restraints  on  coercion  alone  force  an  em- 
ployee who  believes  he  Is  being  subjected  to 
such  coercion  to  come  forward  to  complain 
about  it.  a  highlv  unlikely  prospect  If  that 
employee  is  already  in  fear  of  his  Job  or  his 
employment  future.  The  only  possibly  effec- 
tive method  to  eliminate  coerslon  Is  thus  to 
forbid  the  activity  as  well  as  the  intimida- 
tion •  •  •  The  difference  l>etween  being  able 
to  say  "I'm  Hatched."  and  "I  don't  agree 
with  your  candidate  and  I  choose  not  to  work 
tat  him,"  Is  enormously  significant,  and  the 
degrees  of  protection  involved  are  far 
different. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
H.R.  8617  Representative  Elizabeth 
HoLTZMAN  stated : 

If  there  is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  Watergate,  it  is  that  we  must 
strive  to  reduce,  rather  than  increase,  poli- 
tical Influence  In  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment and  Investigative  agencies.  This  bill 
would.  Instead,  authorize  and  invite  the 
politicizing  of  the  Justice  Department,  PBT, 
U.S.  Attorney's  Offices,  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  as  weU  as  the  CIA,  National  Security 
Agency  and  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  Congresswoman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Consider  if  you  will  the  example  of 
an  official  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  ambitions.  Will  he  enforce 
the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  against  an  in- 
cumbent Senator  or  Representative  or 
other  potential  opponent,  and  then  run 
for  the  same  office  himself?  I  am  not  sure 
what  he  would  do.  I  certainly  cast  no 
aspersions  on  employees  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  but,  this  example 
could  equally  well  apply  to  civil  ser\'ants 
in  any  Federal  regulatory  agency. 

Of  course,  proponents  say  that  H.R. 
8617  would  require  Federal  workers  who 
become  candidates  to  Utke  a  9C-day  leave 
without  pay  prior  to  any  election  in 
which  they  are  a  candidate.  However, 
such  workers  may  utilize  accrued  annual 
leave  time  to  engage  in  political  activity 
in  addition  to  the  90-day  leave  and  the 
leave  provisions  do  not  apply  to  workers 
actively  engaged  in  partisan  campaigns 
but  who  are  not  tliemselves  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nal, the  largest  paper  m  New  Mexico  has 
written  an  editorial  c»i  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  additional  editorials  from  the 
Farmington  Daily  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  News,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  Federal  Employee,  the 


ofllclal  publication  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Pederal  Employees. 

"Hiere  being  no  objectiao.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  fi^ows: 

(From    the    Farmington    (N.    Idex.)     Dally 

Times.  Not.  4,  1976) 

Hatch   Act  Doomed? 

Congress,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  labor 
uiUons,  appears  to  be  ready  to  "gut"  the 
Hatch  Act  and  give  the  unions  more  political 
clout. 

The  House  recently  overwhelmingly  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  that  would 
make  sweeping  changes  In  the  Hatch  Act. 
That  law  limiting  poIiUcal  activity  by  the 
government's  2.8  million  employees  was 
passed  when  the  federal  bureaucracy  began 
to  grow  so  rapidly  during  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  administration  in  1939.  "Hie  Act, 
whose  author  was  the  late  Uj8.  Sen.  Carl  A. 
Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect federal  workers  from  undue  political 
pressure  from  superiors  and  others;  and  it 
has  worked  well  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  Ford  administration  opposes  the  bill 
to  scuttle  the  Hatch  Act,  and  so  does  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  But  It  has  re- 
ceived vigorous  support  from  labor  groups, 
particularly  government  workers'  labor 
unions. 

Those  labor  unions  wt3Uld  be  the  prlnclpaJ 
beneficiary  of  the  law  change,  since  they 
would  be  able  to  take  political  advantage  of 
the  2.8  million  federal  workers.  But  the 
Democratic  Party,  irtUch  controls  Congress, 
would  also  expect  to  l>enefit,  since  most  fed- 
eral employes  are  Democrats. 

Incidentally,  tlie  House  vote  was  288  to 
1 19,  more  than  the  two-thirds  needed  to  over- 
ride a  presidential  veto. 

It  is  frightening  to  realize  that  one  out 
of  every  six  American  workers  is  employed 
by  some  level  of  government.  Collectively, 
public  employes  have  become  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  pov.-erful  special  interest  groups; 
and  the  public  employe  unions  are  becoming 
more  and  more  militant,  forcing  concessions 
from  the  taxpayers  that  are  not  justified. 

In  urging  Congress  not  to  weaken  the 
Hatch  Act,  the  liberal  Albuquerque  Journal 
commented:  "Public  employes  sJready  have 
the  money  and  manpower  to  contribute  to 
political  campaigns  and  to  greatly  Influence 
political  decisions.  This  year,  more  than  14 
miillon  federal,  state  and  local  government 
employes  will  collect  $13S  bOllon  in  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits.  If  the  Hatch  Act  Is 
emascnlnt«d,  ^\e  are  fearful  of  the  added 
power  public  employes  could  wield  over  those 
of  us  who  pay  through  the  nose  to  support 
them." 

I  Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 

Oct.  23,  1975) 

Don't  Weaken  Hatch  Act 

TTie  Hatch  Act  once  again  is  under  severe 
attack  by  forces  which  would  subject  federal 
Civil  Service  employes  to  overt  political 
pressure  on  their  Jobs. 

The  Act,  prime  sponsor  for  which  was  the 
late  U.S.  Sen.  Carl  A.  Hatch  of  New  Mexico, 
was  designed  to  protect  federal  wtwkers 
from  undue  political  harassment  by  superiors 
and  co-workers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  have  voted 
to  relax  the  restrictions  so  that  federal  em- 
ployes may  run  for  political  office  or  manage 
political  campaigns.  Federal  employe  unions 
have  been  campaigning  to  ease  the  restric- 
tions so  that  their  members  may  become 
more  politically  active.  They  argue  that  the 
Hatch  Ajt  strips  federal  employes  of  their 
rights  to  participate  actively  In  the  political 
process. 

The  House  bill  would  bar  the  use  of  federal 
authority  to  Influence  political  activity  and 
would  prohibit  political  activity  by  federal 
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workers  while  they  are  on  the  Job.  11  would 
also  require  federal  workers  who  are  candl* 
dates  for  political  office  to  take  a  00-day 
leave  of  absence  prior  to  the  election  lu 
which  they  are  candidates. 

Since  1839.  the  Hatch  Act  has  shielded 
federal  employee  from  the  abuses  of  ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous  office  seekers.  It  also  has 
shielded  the  public  from  abuses  which  could 
be  committed  by  federal  employes  whose  Job.s 
give  them  information  which  couM  be  u^td 
to  politically  pressure  the  public. 

More  importantly,  one  out  of  every  six 
American  workers  now  draws  his  or  her 
paycheck  from  some  level  of  governmenf 
Collectively,  public  employee  have  emerged 
as  one  of  the  nation's  most  powerful  .-jpeclal 
interest  bodies  and  as  one  of  the  most  polii- 
ically  potent  forces  in  America 

Public  employes  already  hare  the  mnntv 
and  manpower  to  contribute  to  political  (,ani- 
paigns  and  to  greatly  influence  political  deci- 
sions. This  year,  more  than  14  million  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government  employes 
will  collect  $135  billion  in  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits. 

If  the  Hatch  Act  i.s  eiiuv-^ulated.  we  are 
fearful  of  the  added  power  public  eiiiplo'es 
could  wield  over  tho.se  of  us  who  pay  throUfCh 
the  nose  to  support  them 
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.     (Prom  the  Wall  Stree,  Juuiiml  | 

SCUTTLINO  THE  HAT<  H  AfT 

The  overwhelming  margin  by  wluch  the 
House  of  Repreaentative.H  voted  to  evi.scerale 
Hatch  Act  restrictiOf..s  ou  federal  employe 
participation  in  politics  i.-,  ueint;  hailed  a.s  a 
giant  step  forward.  Ifs  tliat  all  right— for  or- 
ganized labor,  which  lobbied  lOr  u  so  aggres- 
-sively  in  the  knowledge  it  would  enhance  the 
political  clout  of  the  union-  that  represeni 
America's  approxin-.utely  2.8  million  fedenil 
employes. 

The  osten.sible  reason  for  t:\irtiiit;  the  Hai.h 
Act  is  to  end  "second  class  culzeu-hip.  Siruv 
the  act  was  enacted  lu  1939.  federal  empk-ye-^ 
have  been  forbidden  to  run  for  elective  ofiice 
and  to  campaign  for  other.-.  Now  the  House 
would  lift  most  restrictions.  Including  re- 
strictions on  political  activltv  'while  on 
duty"  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent  and  "White  House  employe-  ' 

If  the  bill  pa-sses  the  Senate.  ;•-  u.  is  al- 
most certain  to  do.  House  GOP  Leader  John 
Rhodes  .says  he  will  a.sk  President  J'ord  to 
veto  the  bill.  Mr.  Ford  would  be  derelict  not 
to.  But  the  question  is  whether  a  veto  cati 
be  sustained  in  view  of  the  Democrats'  en- 
thu.sia.sm  for  a  bill  that  cvervrme  agree-  will 
chiefly  benefit  their  pariv. 

The  Hatch  Act  wa.s  jiot  !>a--eci  out  of  n 
fiendi.sh  desire  to  b\irden  or  -tiginatire  fed- 
eral workers.  It  wa.s  passed  becau-e  FDR  - 
New  Deal  wa.s  trying  to  polituive  the  federal 
work  force,  to  turn  it  into  a  potcM  political 
machine.  Ifs  Interesting  that  so  many  re- 
formers who  denounce  Richard  Dulevs  Chi- 
cago machine,  or  who  denounced  ii  w  henevtr 
the  mayor  failed  to  put  it  Rt  the  service  of 
'■progre.s.sive"  legislation  and  cundldates,  en- 
thusiastically support  this  effort  to  raise  ma- 
chine politics  to  the  federal  levt-:. 

Tiie  House  lapiluUition  to  orca.u  a-d  labor 
IS  hardly  unprecedented,  but  Uie  tlminy  i- 
certainly  curious  E.-peeially  since  the  ex- 
cesses spawned  by  goverumeut  employe 
luilons  are  now  mora  apparent  than  ever 
Not  all  New  York  troubles  can  l>e  blamed  on 
its  municipal  employe  unions,  but  tlie  com- 
bination of  their  power  and  n,pacitv  plus  old 
fashioned  political  opportunism  pla\».-d  a  ma- 
jor part  in  laying  the  city  low. 

Now  Congress  appears  intent  on  duplicat- 
ing that  prescription  at  the  feder.'il  level,  ap- 
parently on  the  theory  that  while  poison  In 
a  small  dose  may  be  lethal,  a  m.i^sive  dosage 
may  be  Just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 


[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  24. 
1078] 
Down  th«  Hatch? 
ITiere  is  a  movo  afoot  to  repeal  or  weaken 
the  Hatch  Act,  the  36-year-(dd  law  barring 
federal  employees  from  taking  an  active  role 
in  political  campaigns.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  has  been  to  keep  party  politics  out  of 
government  agencies,  to  prevent  a  return  to 
the  tawdry  spoils  system.  But  the  federal 
employe  luiions  are  hoping  that  repeal  will 
add  to  their  i  Iready  considerable  political 
influence,  and  so  they  are  busy  talking  about 
•freedom"  and  "second-cIa.ss  cithsenshlp"  - 
tftlkint:  about  everytluug.  in  fact.  e.\cept  the 
problem  the  Hutch  Act  wes  designed  to  rem- 
edy 

Adniitiediv  the  HaUli  Act  has  not  elim- 
inated all  political  Infltience  from  the  civil 
service.  And  it.s  purpose  is  not.  as  critU-s 
seem  to  be  arguing,  to  make  political  eun- 
uchs of  federal  workers.  Tliey  are  pennitted 
to  express  political  opinions  run  for  office 
as  independents,  contribute  money  to  politi- 
cal cniv.paiKii.s  and  vote.  But  vou  would  not 
know  all  that  to  liear  Rep."  Will iani  Clav 
(D  .  Mo  t.  who  said  the  act  has  had  a  'chill- 
ing effect"  on  federal  employes  even  to  the 
pi. lilt  of  discouragUK  them  from  voting. 

Wliat  federal  employes  are  not  pe«nitted 
to  do  is  perform  the  nitty-grit tv  chores  as- 
sociated with  partisan  political  eflort- can- 
vass voters,  raise  money  for  a  i)olHlcal  paitv 
or  campai^in  lur  candidates. 

This  is  partly  for  their  own  protection  n- 
ucU  as  to  HViiui  machine  politics,  it  insulates 
employes  a^jaiii-t  coercion  from  their  bos.ses 
That's  why  .several  independent  employe  un- 
ions oppose  repeal  NaMian  Wolkomir.' presi- 
dent ot  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees,  charged  that  organized  labor'-^ 
interest  m  the  bill  'is  nothing  more  than 
the  old  AFl.  CIO  pitch  for  muscle  and  pow- 
er. Its  a  move  for  nu.iu-y  and  mote  orga- 
ul/.mg  influence.  ■ 

In  upholding  the  c<,nstitutii)nalii v  of  the 
Hatch  Act  two  year-  a^-o  the  U.S.  aupreme 
Court  noted  thiit  one  re.-ison  lor  its  enact- 
ment was  the  conviction  "that  the  rapid!', 
expanding  governmer.t  woik  lorce  sliould 
not  he  einpk>yed  to  build  a  powerful,  tr- 
vlncible  and  perhaps  corrupt  political  ma- 
chine The  experience  of  the  1936  and  19;tH 
campaigns  convinced  Congress  that  these 
dangers  were  sufliclently  real  that  sub.stan- 
tial  barriers  should  be  raised  against  the 
party  in  power— or  the  party  out  of  pcnve.--. 
for  that  matter—iising  the  tliousands  oi^ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  federal  employees, 
paid  for  at  public  expense,  to  man  its  pcilr.l- 
cul   structure   ur.d   poltlcal    campaigns" 

Today  those  -hundreds  i,f  thotisnncN"  oi 
federal  emp'.oves  number  somewhere  around 
2.5  million,  which  onl?  tends  to  heighten 
the  potential  dangers  cited  by  tiie  hiirh 
court.  The  Hatch  Act  Lsn'l  a  perfect  an- 
swer to  tho^e  dangers,  by  any  means,  but 
its  shortcomings  are  iri.slgniflcHnt  compared 
wltii  the  diuwijacks  of  repeal 


can't    JiAVK    IT    BOTH    WAYS 

Some  Federal  employee  unlona  and  some 
employees  are  buying  the  Une  that  present 
restrictions  on  deep  Federal  worker  partici- 
pation In  partisan  political  campaigns  make 
them  "second  class  citizens,"  an  old  and 
tired  cliche  which  does  not  square  with  th'- 
facts. 

Moreover,  supporters  of  the  revLsioni-t 
legislation  are  allowing  themselves  to  be 
lulled  Into  the  naive  belief  that  even  i( 
Federal  employees  do  go  heavily  into  politi- 
cal campaigning  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  which  pre.sently  protect  them  from  de- 
mands for  political  chores  and  for  poUtlcyil 
contributions  and  for  active  campaign  sup- 
port, will  remain  intact  and  undlmimshed. 
Tliis  is  carrying  naivete  to  the  ultimate. 
It  is  an  example  of  "you  can  eat  your  cake 
and  inive  it  too'  It  is  in  effect  a  refutation 
of  the  ancient  and  well-proven  truth  that 
you  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Ihe  position  of  the  NFFE  on  the  Hatch 
Act  is  clear.  It  has  been  affirmed  and  real- 
luined  by  successive  national  convention.':, 
bv  overwhelming  and  u.sually  unanimous 
votes.  That  position  favors  legislation  which 
will  give  Federal  employees  the  reasonabie 
and  entirely  appropriate  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  tiie  democratic  electoral  proces-s 
whidi  will  make  meaningful  and  practical 
'he  protections  against  political  strong-arm- 
ing which  the  Hatch  Act  provides. 

Those  unions,  those  employees,  and  tho.^e 
niembers  of  Congress  who  are  pulling  all  of 
the  levers  of  publicity  and  promotion  to  ren- 
der the  Hatch  Act  literally  toothless  evidently 
ore  unaware  of  the  reasons  why  that  legisla- 
tion ha.s  been  on  the  statute  books  for  the 
pa.-t  40  yeais  or  so. 

Ihe  NFFE,  the  National  Civil  Service 
League,  many  members  of  Congress,  and  a 
majority  of  all  career  Federal  employees  lon^; 
had  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  tact 
thit  the  original  Pendleton  Civil  Service  Ad 
of  1883  did  not  provide  protections  for  em- 
ployees attainst  strong  demands  by  some  leg- 
islators or  candidate.s  or  political  managers 
and  bos.ses  for  both  money  and  services.  Tliey 
made  it  plain  that  unless  the  employees  ac- 
ceded to  these  demands  their  Jobs  would  be 
at  forfeit.  And  the  threat  was  not  an  Idle  one. 
riic  NFFE  found  from  Its  Inception  In  1917 
that  esnployees  who  took  the  civil  service 
code  of  strict  nonpartlsanship  seriously  could 
.soon  be  walking  the  streets  looking  for  other 
emplcyment.  Or,  by  some  odd  coincidence, 
tlie  lony -awaited  and  well-earned  piomotion 
never  nnueriallzed. 


NFFE  Warn.-  Acunst  Proposals  To  Wf.AKt :n 
H.vrcH  Act:  Srtfpro-Up  Dkivi  C.iti.u  Pe:i;n, 
Mf.rtrr  .^Nn  Proifciions 

Bills  with  wide  Conyressioual  sponsorship 
have  been  introduced  in  this  ses.sion  to 
liberalize'  and  to  •extend  the  political 
rights"  of  Federal  employees  President 
Nathan  T.  Wolkouur  has  presented  the 
strong  dissenting  vievvs  cjf  the  NFFE  on  this 
legislation  at  hearings  and  bv  direct  com- 
munications with  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  This  editorial  sets  forth  the  position 
of  the  NFFE  on  the  Hatch  Act  and  an  outline 
of  the  presentation  to  the  Congre.s,s  citing  the 
Important  reasons  v.hich  underlie  our  su'.nce 
on  that  legislation. 


IMPORT.VXr     BACKCOUNU 

I  \«...^  to  put  an  end  to  this  odious  prac- 
tice, so  mimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  tlie 
nation  as  welt  as  the  employee.s— a  practice 
which  In  eflect  nullified  the  whole  civil  serv- 
ice merit  svsiem  concept— that  the  NFFE 
vigorously  and  outspokenly  supported  the 
Hatch  Act.  V  nicli  firsl  becaiiie  law  on  AuKv.'^t 
2.  1<).'19. 

Professor  r..ul  P.  Van  Riper  is  emlnentlv 
correct  when  he  notes  in  his  authoritative 
"History  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service"  that  those 
who  question  a  substantial  basic  change  In 
the  Hatch  Act  do  so  "fearing,  perhaps  ri?htlv. 
that  any  modification  of  the  Hatch  acts  in 
favor  of  an  expanded  concept  of  allowable 
political  activity  might  very  well  mean  only 
the  remtroduition  of  tlie  old  patronage  sy.s- 
tem  ill  one  lorin  or  another." 

And  what  such  "reintroduction"  not  onlv 
could  but  did  mean  during  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  confirmed  by  hearings  beinj.; 
held  by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  under  the  active  chairman- 
ship of  Rep.  David  N.  Henderson.  (N.C.). 
Those  hearings  have  brought  out  In  fullest 
detail  ch.argts  made  many  months — Indeed 
scveiii'  vein-  ago     by  the  NFFE  of  the  imple- 
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mented  plans  to  subvert  the  merit  system 
m  favor  of  political  spollsmao^ilp  In  a  vide 
range  of  departments  and  agencies,  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  country.  The 
Malek  Plan  further  emphasizes  the  odious 
return  to  uncohtrolled  political  spoils. 

mXD    IS    CLEAS 

What  Is  here  demonstrated  Is  the  need  for 
meaningful  administration  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  and  stronger  not  weaker  protec- 
tions for  the  merit  principle  and  for  career 
employees.  The  large  expansion  In  allowable 
active  partisan  political  campaigning  by 
Federal  employees  as  called  for  in  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress — and  supported  by 
some  shortsighted  unions — ^would  inevitably 
produce  a  like  reduction  In  the  Hatch  Act 
employee  protections  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be  In  the  real  world. 

Moreover,  the  kind  of  undercutting  of  the 
Hatch  Act's  objectives  implicit  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  without  question 
tend  to  create  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  in 
which  firm,  evenhanded  and  imperative  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  could  not  prevail.  The  Federal 
establishment  would  once  again  be  pervaded, 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  kind  of  parti- 
san political  personnel  policies  which  have 
produced  national  scandals  past  and  present. 
And  under  such  circumstances,  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  Federal  workers?  The  answer 
can  be  given  in  one  word:  Devastating. 

THIS    IS    NO    FAVOR 

It  ts  possible  and  indeed  likely  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  lending  themselves 
to  sponsorship  of  the  pending  Hatch  Act  leg- 
islation are  doing  so  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  doing  Federal  workers  "a  favor"  and  that 
they  are  only  trying  to  give  them  the  rights 
of  all-out  political  participation  enjoyed  by 
American  citizens  who  have  not  taken  the 
oath  ."worn  by  every  Federal  worker  when  he 
becomes  an  employee  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  without 
regard  to  political  party. 

But  thoughtful  Federal  workers,  and  re- 
sponsible Federal  employee  unions  whose 
leaders  know  the  facts  of  real  life  and  are 
wUllng  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  will  look 
at  this  situation  with  the  greatest  care  .  .  . 
and  will  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  In 
the  Hatch  Act  which  makes  them  "second 
cla.ss  citizens"  .  .  .  and  a  great  deal  which  Is 
an  essential  part  of  their  civil  service  status 
.  .  .  and  which  to  date  may  have  kept  them 
from  being  pushed  around. 

A  long-time  and  distinguished  observer  of 
the  Federal  scene  remarked  the  other  day  in 
Washington  when  discussing  this  vitally  im- 
portant subject: 

"It  Is  my  carefully  considered  Judgment 
that  If  the  Hatch  Act  were  repealed,  or  sub- 
stantially modified,  the  employees  and  the 
unions  as  well  as  the  members  of  Congress 
who  supported  the  changes  soon  would  be 
In  the  front  rank  of  those  demanding  enact- 
ment of  a  new  stronger,  not  weaker  law." 

Certainly  every  bit  of  available  evidence, 
Including  that  unfolding  before  Chairman 
Henderson's  committee,  should  provide  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  here  Is  a 
minefield  tliat  employees  would  do  very  well 
to  avoid.  Federal  employees  should  not  be 
misled  by  "muscle  bound-brass  knuckle"  ap- 
proaches to  win  political  favor.  They  could 
lead  to  partisan  causes  with  public  employ- 
ee.9  themselves  being  blamed  for  political  ex- 
cesses. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star] 
Downing  the  Hatch  Act 
To  liear  some  congressmen  and  union  lead- 
ers tell  it,  there  Is  great  walling  and  gnashing 
of  leeth  among  federal  employees  over  the 
constraints  of  the  Hatch  Act.  Unfortunately, 
a  majority  of  the  House  has  bought  the  ar- 
gument that  these  downtrodden  workers 
mu.st  be  liberated. 


Before  this  thing  goes  further,  we  wish  a 
referendtmi  could  be  taken  among  the  some 
2.5  million  federal  workers  on  how  they  really 
feel  about  the  Hatch  Act.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  would  tell 
their  would-be  "liberators"  to  leave  them  and 
the  Hatch  Act  alone. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1939  to  pro- 
tect federal  workers  from  political  coercion 
and  to  prevent  the  federal  service  from  be- 
coming a  political  machine.  Besides  making 
it  Illegal  to  use  "official  authority  or  influ- 
ence to  coerce  the  political  action"  of  fed- 
eral employees.  It  bars  the  employees  from 
soliciting  campaign  funds  from  other  federal 
workers,  from  using  their  offices  for  political 
purposes,  from  taking  an  active  part  in  par- 
tisan campaign  management  and  from  run- 
ning for  office  on  a  partisan  ticket. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  in  1973.  The  court  said  it 
agreed  with  Congress  "that  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding government  work  force  should  not 
be  employed  to  build  a  powerful,  invincible 
and  perhaps  corrupt  nolitical  machine." 

"The  1936  and  1938  campaigns  convinced 
Congress,"  the  cotirt  said,  "that  these  dangers 
were  sufficiently  real  that  substantial  barriers 
should  be  raised  against  the  party  in  power — 
or  the  party  out  of  power,  for  that  matter — 
tislng  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  federal  employes,  paid  for  at  public 
expense,  to  man  its  political  structure  and 
political  campaigns."  Since  then  the  thou- 
sands of  federal  employes  have  become  mil- 
lions and  ttie  effect  of  turning  -uch  a  multi- 
tude into  a  political  machine  would  be  even 
more  far  reaching. 

■Who  is  behind  this  plan  to  un-Hatch  the 
federal  workers?  No  doubt  some  of  Its  spon- 
sors In  Congress  truly  feel  that  public  em- 
ployes are  "second-class"  citizens  being  de- 
nied the  opport'unlty  to  participate  more 
fully  in  the  political  process.  But  the  main 
thrust  Is  coming  from  union  leaders,  who 
feel  that  the  Hatch  Act  hampers  their  ef- 
fects to  turn  the  federal  bureaucracy  into  a 
giant  union,  and  who  want  to  use  the 
federal  work  force  to  further  the  political 
aims  of  union  leadership. 

Bemovlng  Hatch  Act  restrictions  against 
political  activity  is  a  major  goal  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  whose  lobbyists  were  buttonholing  rep- 
resentatives outside  the  chamber  the  other 
day  before  the  House  voted  28&-119  for  a 
wholesale  watering  down  of  the  act. 

We  h<H)e  the  Senate  will  see  the  folly  of 
returning  the  federal  service  to  a  "spoils" 
system.  Surely  members  of  Congress  are 
aware  that  there  is  no  groundswell  among 
federal  workers  to  get  rid  of  the  protection 
the  Hatch  Act  provides  them. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  27, 1975  J 
Leave  Federal  Service  "Hatched" 

Congress  ought  to  be  extremely  wary  of 
the  move  tmder  way  to  "liberalize"  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  restricts  partisan  political  activi- 
ties by  federal  employes.  In  liljeratlng  public 
servants  from  what  Sen.  Gale  McGee  calls  the 
status  of  "political  eunuchs,"  the  Congress 
might  well  deliver  a  damaging  blow  to  the 
merit  system  and  endanger  the  Jobs  and 
careers  of  many  of  the  2.5  million  federal 
workers. 

The  Hatch  Act  now  bars  federal  employes 
from  soliciting  campaign  funds  from  fellow 
workers,  from  using  their  offices  for  political 
purposes,  from  taking  an  active  part  in  parti- 
san campaign  management  and  from  run- 
ning for  office  on  a  partisan  ticket.  They  can 
take  part  in  non-partisan  campaigns;  and 
in  areas  of  hea'vy  federal  concentration,  such 
as  the  Washington  area,  they  can  rim  for 
local  office  as  Independent  candidates. 

A  bUl  sponsored  by  Rep.  WUlIam  Clay  of 
Missouri  and  approved  by  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee  the  other  day  would  all 
but  scrap  the  Hatch  Act.  It  would  allow 
federal  workers  to  solicit  campaign  funds, 
organize  political    campaigns,   publish   and 


distribute  partisan  literature,  attend  politi- 
cal conventions  as  del^ates  and  run  for 
office  as  partisan  candidates.  It  still  would 
be  Illegal  to  carry  on  political  actirlty  in 
federal  buildings  or  to  coerce  other  eniq>loyees 
In  political  matters.  A  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  McGee  of 
Wyoming. 

The  purpose  of  the  Hatch  Act  when  it  wa.s 
enacted  in  1939 — ^a  purpose  that  we  consider 
still  valid — was  to  prevent  the  politicizing  of 
the  federal  service.  If  the  Clay-McGce  pro- 
posals are  put  into  effect,  whatever  party  Is 
In  power  will  be  tempted  to  try  to  turn  the 
civil  service  into  a  political  machine.  If  any- 
one doubts  that  Idea  'would  occur  to  politi- 
cians, he  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  'Malik 
manual  ■  put  out  by  a  Nixon  White  House 
aide,  which  detailed  ways  to  insinuate  Nixon 
loyalists  into  key  government  civil  service 
jobs. 

For  individuals  In  the  federal  service,  ad- 
vancement should  be  based  on  merit,  not 
politics.  Despite  the  prohibition  on  coercion 
in  the  Clay  bill,  the  pressure  would  be  enor- 
mous on  the  "liberated"  employes  to  follow 
the  political  lead  of  their  bosses  if  they 
wanted  to  get  ahead. 

There  is  another  danger.  Opening  the  fed- 
eral service  to  partisan  politics  is  almost 
sure  to  give  union  leaders  more  muscle.  The 
Hatch  Act  tends  to  Inhibit  union  activity  by 
federal  employes  and  hamper  union  fund 
raising.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  AFL- 
CIO,  to  which  the  biggest  of  the  federal - 
employe  unions  belong,  Is  pushing  strongly 
to  remove  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions.  George 
Meany  &  Co.  would  love  to  be  able  to  enlist 
or  pressure  the  giant  federal  service  into  the 
AFL-CIO's  political  causes.  The  possibility 
would  exist  that  union  leaders,  rather  than 
elected  officials  and  -top  career  employes, 
wotild  be  calling  the  shots  In  the  federal 
service. 

The  Hatch  Act,  despite  Senator  McGee's 
fulmlnatlons.  has  not  turned  federal  em- 
ployes into  political  eunuchs.  They  can  vote, 
they  can  express  opinions,  they  can  contrib- 
ute money  to  candidates  or  parties,  ■they  can 
run  lor  local  office  under  certain  conditions. 
They  may  And  that  in  'ail)eratlon,"  the  Con- 
gress has  traded  their  Hatch  Act  protection 
for  a  distasteful  mess  of  political  porridge. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  also  would  like  tc 
ui^e  my  colleagues  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  amendments  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
amendment  No.  1409  which  would  pro- 
hibit Federal  employees  from  running 
for  Federal  office  or  for  full-time  partisan 
office  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

This  amendment  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  preserving  our  federal  system  of 
government.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  almost  40  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act,  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  greatly 
expanded. 

As  I  preuously  stated  there  were  ap- 
proximately 900,000  Federal  employees 
in  1939  and  almost  3  million  today.  The 
Federal  budget  in  1940  was  $9.5  billion 
as  opposed  to  $365  billion  in  1975.  The 
average  salary  of  a  Federal  employee  in 
1939  was  $1,871  as  opposed  to  $14,480 
today. 

The  Federal  Government  is  vastly 
larger  today  than  it  was  in  1939  when  the 
Hatch  Act  became  law — it  employs  three 
times  more  workers  and  has  a  budget  34 
times  larger. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note 
that  this  amendment  strictly  prohibits 
"partisan"  activity.  The  political  process 
in  America  is  partisan,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  change  this.  However,  the  gov- 
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miuimt&l  process  In  Amerlcti  Is  uid 
most  nmahi  aoopartlsan.  "niere  Is  no 
room  lor  pajt\r  pgOUcs  in  the  ddlrery 
of  servioes.  In  law  fiBforrfinenl  or  la  Ihe 
adminlstiBtiaa  ot  Justice.  To  Allow  Fod- 
eral  «mplarees  w2u>  are  reepooalifale  for 
these  vital  functions  to  become  cmtoroiled 
in  party  poStlcs  wooM  pave  the  way  lor 
the  worst  kind  of  abases  imaginable. 

Rather  than  having  Federal  employees 
being  coerced  into  political  activity. 
wliich  is  aoother  aspect  to  tliis  debate, 
we  would  be  putting  the  American  public 
In  Jeopardy  of  having  Federal  emploj-ees 
use  the  dispensation  of  Federal  programs 
as  a  means  of  coercing  them  into  party 
politics. 

There  is  no  reasonable  contention  that 
profaibUion  on  the  partisan  activity  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  Federal  employee^: 

A  major  tbmls  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  that 
to  serve  tbts  great  end  of  government — the 
Impartial  execution  of  the  laws — It  Is  esseri- 
ttal  that  Pe<leral  employees  not.  for  example, 
take  formal  posltiuns  In  political  parties, 
not  undertake  to  play  anbstantlal  roles  ii. 
partisan  political  campaigns  and  not  run  for 
office  on  partisan  political  tlcket.s.  ForbUldUj^ 
aetlyltles  like  these  will  reduoe  the  hazard., 
to  fair  and  etfectlve  government — D.S  v- 
Natlonal  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

The  administration  in  its  objec'tioll.^ 
to  the  Hatch  Act  amendments  argued 
against  allowing  a  Federal  emplo>-ee  to 
become  a  candidate  for  offlce  without 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  Imagine  a  more  dam- 
aging situation  than  to  have  a  Federal 
employee  merely  on  leave  of  absence  to 
run  for  Federal  offlce.  Aside  from  the  ob- 
jections raised  earlier,  as  to  election  to 
other  ofQoes,  we  would  entertain  the 
prospect  of  Federal  employees  taking 
leave  to  run  for  office  when  all  their  sub- 
ordinates were  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  if  they  won  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strongly  influence  their  pzior 
agency  and,  if  tliey  lost,  they  would  be 
back  on  the  Job  the  day  after  the  election 
with  the  power  to  reward  or  punish  those 
who  had  supported  or  opposed  their 
candidacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  ray  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment,  but  in  so  doing. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  any  efTort  to 
strip  Federal  employees  of  their  existing 
protections  against  political  exploitation. 

Mr.  THDEMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  leyL-.- 
lation.  This  bill  would  effectively  eliiii- 
inate  almost  all  restrictions  on  the 
participation  of  Federal  emplo>ee<;  in 
partisan  political  activity. 

This  legislation  would  permit  a  Good 
of  partisan  political  activity  by  career 
Fedei-al  employees,  including  political 
fund  raising,  political  campaign  man- 
agement, and  candidacy  for  public  office 
Under  present  law.  Federal  employee.-; 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  such 
partisan  activity.  I  feel  the  present  law 
muit  be  maintained,  not  only  m  order 
to  prevent  the  emergence  of  "bos^." 
politics  in  the  Federal  work  force,  but  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  Federal  work 
force,  and  more  importantb'.  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  freedoms  granted  to  Federal 
employees  under  the  bill  now  before  us. 
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I  rabratt  that  this  leglslaltion  wffl  do 
vwaj  'vlQi  «  Twy  taipoitaat  freedom: 
TbK  freedom  to  say  nfo." 

Tba  Hatdh  Act  aSows  Government 
vw±jtn  to  say  "No"  t»  p^r<^kf>n  poUtics, 
partisan  fimd  sollcltalloni  and  partisan 
aitenpts  to  sway  the  day-tiMlar  4ecl- 
stau  wtiicSi  affect  tiXi.  oar  lives.  Because 
of  Q»e  Hatch  Act,  these  wuilieiB  caa  say 
"No"  and  still  have  their  Jtjbs  tlie  next 
day.  The  changes  sought  to  be  made  In 
the  Hatch  Act  ^lll  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
subtle  coercion  and  influence,  which  the 
Government  worker  may  protest  against, 
but  only  at  grea^  risk  to  iiis  career. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  Federal 
employees  have  a  first  amendment  right 
to  be  free  from  coercion,  and  if  H.R. 
8617  becomes  law.  this  important  free- 
dom -xih  be  eroded. 

Wlien  tlie  Hatch  Act  was  first  enacted, 
employees  worried  about  coercion  by 
tlieir  supervisQrs.  While  this  remains  a 
problem,  a  potentially  far  greater  prob- 
lem exists  today:  Coercion  by  a  union.  I 
feel  that  coercion  by  a  union  is  much 
harder  to  resist  than  employer  coercion. 
Unions  are  better  able  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  of  paitisau  solicitations  and 
mtunidaticm  than  a  network  of  super- 
visors. WhUe  public  employee  imions 
were  rwt  of  significant  size  wlien  the 
Hatch  Act  was  enacted,  their  rapid 
iirowth  has  made  th?  Hatch  Act  even 
more  important. 

Ml-.  President,  there  is  one  important 
freedom  which  should  be  dfecussed.  and 
It  is  probatdy  the  mo&t  important  free- 
dom to  which  we  must  address  ourselves. 
Tliis  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  the  pub- 
lic to  deal  with  civil  sei-rants  without 
fear  of  intimidation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  so  huge  that  ever:*- 
one  must  deal  with  the  Government  at 
one  point  or  another  in  his  life.  Members 
of  tiie  public  should  not  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  their  political  opinions  or 
activities  when  they  deal  witii  career 
Go^-emment  employees.  However,  if  HJl. 
8617  is  passed,  our  citizens  will  be  less 
willing  to  speak  or  associate  with  others 
if  they  know  tlie  consequsiees  of  such 
action  may  be  adverse  treatment  at  the 
harwls  of  Federal  officials.  In  other 
words,  our  citteens'  first  amendment 
rights  will  be  'chilled.' 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  lessons  which 
we  should  have  learned  from  Watergate 
is  that  we  should  strive  to  reduce  political 
influence  in  Federal  agencies.  This  bill 
will  do  just  the  opposite,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  defeat  it. 

Ml-.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
before  this  body  today  is  whether  or  not 
sufficient  reason  exists  to  drastically  re- 
vise the  36 -year-old  Hatch  Act,  whicli 
limits  the  political  activity  in  which  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
becontfe  involved. 

The  Hatch  Act  prohibits  public  em- 
ployees, prmiarilj-  in  executive  agcncie.s. 
from:  First,  using  their  official  autliority 
or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing with  or  affecting  the  result  of  an 
election;  or  second,  taking  an  active  part 
in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns. 

The  measure  viis  enacted  by  Congres.s 
in  1939  to  eliminate  some  of  the  unscru- 
piilo'us  practices  of  jxalitical  patronage 


and  ooerdoa  wMch  bad  ooen  pHBiwiy 
obvloTB  witMa  Qie  CSvfl  Service  ayston 
daring  preeeditqf  years,  partteuha^ydnr- 
Ing  the  period  of  raje-paity  dondnance 
that  existed  In  Che  «<«»jir»»«ninf<  era.  Com- 
monsense  would  indicate  that  elimina- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  safeguards  against 
such  unethical  practices  should  not  be 
undertaken  llghlly.  nor  without  substan- 
tial basis  for  the  change.  In  my  •pinion, 
tikere  is  no  persuasive  reason  at  this  tine 
for  dumging  or  abolishing  the  iHtitec- 
tions  of  tlie  Hatch  Act. 

The  restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  were 
designed  for  two  purposes :  to  keep  jjoli- 
tics  out  of  Government  service,  and  to 
keep  civil  servants  free  from  day-to-day 
political  pressui-es.  Our  3V2  decades  of 
experience  with  the  act  indicate  *>»at  u 
is  not  a  perfect  solution  to  tbe  pntaktn 
of  political  abuse  In  our  Federal  enqdoy- 
ment  system,  but  tiiere  can  be  no  dotfbt 
that  it  has  substantially  curtailed  and 
prevented  the  host  of  unethical  practices 
that  naturally  tempt  every  govenuoant 
system.  As  a  "nonpartisan"  regulation  by 
ixature.  the  Hatch  Act  safeguards  iiave 
applied  to  members  of  both  niai<»'  podlti- 
cal  parties,  and  have  provided  continuity 
of  personnel  through  time  regardless  of 
changes  in  administrations. 

The  act  iias  served  to  sti'engthen  the 
"merit  system"  by  which  our  Nataon's 
Government  employees  are  hired  uid 
promoted,  in  contrast  to  the  inconsistent 
and  unequal  practices  of  the  traditional 
"spoils  system"  of  Government  which 
cloaracteiizes  so  many  political  systems 
throughout  tlie  world.  Through  the 
years,  the  Hatch  Act  has  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  maintenance  of  a  certain 
amount  of  impartiality  and  efiBciency  in 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  service  es- 
tablishment. Except  for  top  appointed 
officials  of  the  Government,  no  Inderal 
employee  owes  his  or  her  a];v>oiatment  to 
any  pohtical  party,  nor  is  party  affilia- 
tion a  criterion  for  advancement  or  as- 
signment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rank-and-file 
Federal  employee  has  been  protected 
from  both  the  obvious  and  not-so-obvi- 
ous partisan  pressures  that  woidd  other- 
wise inevitaUy  flow  downward  fram  the 
administrative  and  supervisory  Isv^  in 
the  civil  service  system.  A  variety  of  op- 
portunities wotild  exist  In  the  course  of 
daily  activities  to  extract  political  favors 
and  assistance  from  the  Fedei-al  labor 
force  should  that  capability  be  thrust 
upon  the  Government  employee,  and  it.s 
use  would  be  limited  only  by  tiie  imagina- 
tion of  the  craftiest  supervisorj-  bureau- 
crat who  may  now  or  in  the  future  iuive 
authority  over  a  portion  of  the  civil  sen  - 
ice  sector. 

Intimidation  is  an  ugly  tool — it  is  sub- 
tle, it  Is  psychological  and  it  is  powerful 
It  is  also  an  extiemely  difficult  thing  to 
prevent  legislatively.  The  measure  before 
us  today  cannot  pretend  to  adequately 
protect  a  rank-and-file  Federal  employ- 
ee from  political  intbnidntlon  within  the 
bureaucracy,  for  it  eliminates  the  only 
effective  means  of  immunity  against  such 
coercion.  And  the  resulting  situation  can 
only  Increase  publie  cyniclan  about  our 
Government  operations  at  a  time  when 
confidence  In  the  system  Is  already  ex- 
tremely low. 
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I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
testimony  earlier  this  year  oi  GMl  Serv- 
ice Commission  Chairman  Robert  E. 
Hampton,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employee  Political  Rights  in  tlie  House, 
in  which  he  maintained  that — 

If  the  opportunity  to  aaeert  parttsan  poUti- 
cal  Influence  or  power  is  available,  it  wUl  be 
exercised.  .  .  .  W'batever  political  activity  Is 
permitted  to  Federal  employees  wiU  quickly 
become  that  which  Is  required  of  them. 

This  oi>sei'vation  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  opposed  to  the  concept  contained 
in  the  legislation  which  is  before  us  to- 
dav. 

The  Commission  is  joined  in  that  op- 
position by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
and  departments,  including  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Justice,  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

The  10,000-member  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees  has  expressed 
its  strong  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
At  their  1974  national  convention,  NFPE 
delegates  approved  a  resolutiton  vigor- 
ously opposing  any  weakening  of  cur- 
rent Hatch  Act  protections  for  Federal 
employees.  An  inf  oimal  survey  made  just 
last  month  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas 
revealed  continued  strong  support  for 
this  resolution  by  representatives  of  the 
3,000  NFFE  members  located  there. 

My  communication  with  rank-and-file 
Federal  employees  has  produced  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  it  is  union 
leadership — ^not  membershiii — that  is  the 
prime  motivating  force  behind  legislative 
change  in  the  Hatch  Act. 

Federal  employees  in  Kansas,  as  else- 
where, are  generally  satisfied  with  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  as  they  currently  exist. 
They  do  not  find  them  unnecessarily 
binding  or  discriminatory. 

But  milon  leaders  have  nevertheless 
created  for  themselves  a  self -defined  "re- 
sponsibility" to  "nudge"  Federal  em- 
ployees Into  the  mainstream  of  poUtical 
activity.  Who  do  imion  leaders  presume 
to  speak  for.  and  on  what  basis?  Polls  of 
NFFE  meml>ers  have  demonstrated  vir- 
tually non  support  for  Hatch  Act  revi- 
sions. Within  recent  months,  a  question- 
naire circulated  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia — heavily 
populated  by  Government  employees — 
showed  that  respondents  supportive  of 
current  Hatch  Act  provisions  outnum- 
bered opponents  by  nearly  2  to  1. 

If  Federal-employee  union  bosses  do 
not  speak  for  employees,  then  they  speak 
only  for  themselves. 

Only  2  years  ago,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Hatch  Act  as  it  currently  stands 
was  reviewed  by  the  highest  Court  in  this 
land.  At  that  time,  the  Supreme  Court 
reaffirmed  unequivocably  the  constitu- 
tional and  necessary  purposes  embodied 
in  this  Federal  statue : 

A  major  thesis  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  that 
to  serve  this  great  end  of  government — the 
Impartial  execution  of  the  laws — It  is  essen- 
tial that  Federal  employees  not,  for  esaxaple, 
take  formal  positions  In  political  parties,  nor 
undertake  to  play  substantial  roles  in  par- 
tisan political  tickets.  Forbidding  activities 
like  these  wUI  reduce  the  hazards  to  fair  and 
effective  government. 


Ihe  legislation  pending  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  would  serve  to  revise 
this  entire  concept  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice as  being  above  partisan  pcditics  and 
its  attending  practices.  I  am  convinced, 
after  reviewing  the  components  of  HH. 
8617.  that  its  purported  deterrents  to 
political  abuse  are  not  adequate  to  the 
task.  At  the  same  time.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  extent  of  normal  poUtical  activ- 
ities already  permissible  for  Federal 
employees  hardly  merits  the  charge  that 
we  treat  our  civil  servants  as  second- 
class  citizens. 

The  ruclnis  tliat  has  been  raised  about 
the  second-class  status  of  Federal  em- 
ployees oliECures  the  fact  that  these  2^2 
million  persons  ah-eady  participate  in 
most  of  the  pohtical  activities  normally 
undertaken  by  the  average  citizen.  Far 
from  being  barred  by  law  from  engaging 
in  electoral  poUtics,  the  Government  em- 
ployee today  enjoys  the  right  to  express 
political  opinions,  contribute  money  to 
political  campaigns,  run  for  office  as  an 
independent,  and  vote.  The  restrictions 
that  do  exist  on  certain  campaign  activ- 
ities such  as  endorsing  candidates  and 
managing  partisan  campaigns  are  in- 
tended to  keep  poUtical  promotionalism 
out  of  civil  service  operations  and  to  pro- 
tect the  employee  from  intimidation  by 
his  superiors. 

Correspondence  I  receive  from  Federal 
woricers  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas  indi- 
cates a  commonsense  concern  that  so- 
called  Hatch  Act  reforms  wUI  open  the 
floodgates  to  unethical  poUtical  activi- 
ties within  the  civil  service.  Kansas  civil 
servants  understand  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining protections  against  office  politics 
and  know  that  there  is  no  basis  to  al- 
legations that  those  protections  in  any 
way  make  them  second-class  citizens. 

In  reviewing  the  extensive  record  of 
congressional  debate  on  that  Hatch  biU 
that  took  place  during  1939, 1  noted  with 
special  interest  the  remarks  of  one  Kan- 
sas Congressman  who — along  with  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues— ^recognized  the  true  value  of 
these  provisions  for  the  Integrity  of  our 
bm'eaucracy.  Addressing  the  House  in  a 
most  eloquent  manner  then  Congress- 
man Edward  H.  Rees  of  the  Kansas 
Fourth  District  advised : 

Petty  politics  have  been  played  more  or 
less  in  tbe  affairs  of  our  Government  for 
many  years.  But  in  recent  years  and  months 
we  have  bad  the  rank  disclosure  of  persons 
in  high  places  and  in  positions  of  authority, 
who  have  not  only  exercised  their  influence, 
but  have  manipulated  the  use  of  public 
funds,  to  foster  their  own  political  am- 
bitions. .  .  . 

The  time  has  come — yea,  long  past  due — 
when  this  thing  must  be  stopped.  Let  us 
do  it  now,  once  and  for  aU.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  each  and  every  individual  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  disbursement  or  ad- 
ministration of  public  funds  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  concerning  the  appointment 
or  election  of  any  individual  to  public  ofBce. 
Wben  you  permit  tbe  use  of  public  funds, 
as  weU  as  political  appointments,  to  influ- 
ence and  control  tbe  elections  of  individuals 
to  high  places,  who  are  to  direct  tbe  poli- 
cies and  affairs  of  otir  Oovernment — at  that 
time  you  are  striking  at  tbe  very  foimda- 
tion  of  democracy  itself.  This  Congress  still 
bas  a  chance  to  prevent  the  American  Gov- 
enmient  from  being  controlled  by  the  cor- 


ruption of  a  spoils  system.  Does  it  have  tbe 
courage  to  do  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  Con- 
gress has  no  real  mandate  to  alter  the 
status  quo  protections  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
Instead  of  promoting  partistm  political 
involvement  in  the  civil  service,  this  body 
should  be  concentrating  on  reducing  in- 
stances of  abuse  within  the  present  fed- 
eral system.  Until  there  is  strong  and 
evident  support  among  rank-and-fUe 
Federal  employees  themselves,  it  Is  pre- 
sumptuous and  it  is  premature  for  us  to 
initiate  major  relaxation  of  Hatch  Act 
protections. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  long  debate  and  a  serious  one.  The 
Senate  is  not,  however,  as  some  would 
have  it,  looking  backward.  We  are  look- 
ing ahead. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
pointed  out,  the  Hatch  Act  has  not  pro- 
tected aU  employees  from  impropo-  coer- 
cion in  the  past.  And,  llkdy,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  some  people  wiU 
violate  tlie  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  it  is 
enacted.  But  be  sure,  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties  that  wiU  be  more  sure 
than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  For 
one  thing,  imder  this  bill  employees  in 
the  excepted  services,  as  weU  as  career 
employees,  wiU  be  subject  to  the  enforce- 
ment machinery,  and  the  penalties,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  No  more  wiU 
we  see  the  career  employee  suspended 
without  pay  whUe  his  colleague  in  the 
excepted  service  goes  scot  free  because 
the  Commission  lacks  authority  to  punish 
him. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  em- 
ployees do  not  want  changes  in  the  Hatch 
Act.  We  are  told  that  Congressmen  Guoe 
and  Fisher,  who  do  r^resent  districts 
with  large  numbers  of  F^eral  employees, 
find  theu-  constituents  opposed.  But  con- 
flicting testimony  comes  from  Congress- 
woman  Spellman  and  Congressman 
Harris,  who  also  represent  close  by  dis- 
tricts with  large  populations  of  Fedei'al 
employees. 

AU  along,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  in 
this  biU  has  been  the  restoration  of  a 
larger  measure  of  full  citizenship  rights 
for  2.8  miUion  Americans.  Tliey  are 
responsible  people,  and  they  are  people 
who  have  met  the  competitive  test  of  the 
merit  system  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  oversees.  They  deserve  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  voices  heard  in 
the  poUtical  process. 

I  wiU  not  go  on  at  length.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  organizations  supporting 
this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 
Partiai.  Listikg  of  Orgakizatioks  IK   Scp- 

PORT  OF  P'BDERAL  EMPLOTXES'  POUTICAI.  AC- 
TIVITIES Act  op  1975 — Hatch  Act  Reform 
A.  Phillip  Randolph  InEtltute,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, 

American  Postal  Workers  Union. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Greater 
Washington  Chapter. 

Association  of  CivU  Technicians  (National 
Guard). 
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In<t«r«WttonM   Aaaoclatlon   of   nreOghtrrn 
Internatloiuil  Conference  of  Police  Asaocut- 

Li&t>or*r3    IntematloTia!    TJnlrn    of    >Jor'.'i 

America. 
Bfontgotery  C'ji'nty   (M»r\lHfi(l)  Con^.-e^- 

■sionai  VM^tdi. 

KatlaiuU   AltlAUce   of    PtostHl    aaci   Fed«.it: 

EmpAofM*. 

ITaTI— ■!  AasocinUon  !t.>r  the  Advauceuieut 

o!  Coloced  People. 
National  Assoclati^ip.  ff  Guvenmient  Tm- 

p'.oyees. 
Natlenal  AssociRtlon  of  Letter  Carriers 
Xatlocml  Aaaociatlon  of  Pcwtal  Supervl^i'r'^ 
Nattottal    Aaaoctatton   cf    Retired    Federu: 

Ejiiployees.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Xatiooial  AasocUtlen  cf  Social  Wurki-i's 
NaLi0&al  Pest  Office  Mailhandlera  UnK<:. 
National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assooi.i: -i 
National  Treasury  Emplo\ees  Vi-.ion 
New  Democratic  Coalition. 
New  York  Cr;mit\al  find  Cl.ll  Court*  A-- 

ciittiiHi. 
New  Turk  Lav  J.  >uri.al 
Pnnca    Oeorme    Couuti      iVirgioiai     Cmo 

A.-<Hocl*tlaa. 

ProteaaioiiAl   A.r   T  raffle   Controllers   Or^..- 

t>  ..nation. 
Pirbltc  Kniplo>ees  DepartineiU.  AFL  CI' > 
Radio  Station  WMAL,  Wftshliigton.  DC 
SQUth«m  CbrlaUan  Leudersblp  ConZereixre 
Teiauten  Joint  Council  13.  St   Louia.  Mo 
WaaMattea    Teacber-;     Union.     Anienchn 
FedeeatlAii  ut  Teachers,  AiL  CIO 

Wonaen*  Pc^Utlcu!  ( auru.-.  DiffrUt  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Ho-x.  Mr  Presidt-tit.  I 
thank  Uie  Smate  for  its  lon^;  and  ioeriou^ 
attention  to  this  bill  ard  tlie  mBti.v 
amendments  and  ask  that  we  vote  pa«- 
.sage  »t  this  measure  and  take  a  big  "tep 
toward  restoring  the  employee.^  of  thi~ 
Government  to  full  citizenship. 

The  FRESXDIIfO  OKFICER.  The  bill, 
hartnff  been  read  the  third  time,  tbe 
(luertion  la.  Shall  the  bill  pass.  The  yeas 
and  nays  hare  been  ordered  Tlie  clei-k 
will  can  the  FolL 

The  tegMatiTC  clerk  culled  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVE!I8  (when  his  name  m-it> 
called*.  On  tfais  vote  I  have  a  pair  vlth 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Scaf- 
FORD> .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  i>ermltted  to 
vote,  I  mwU  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  havinti  voted  h\ 
the  nesative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  tJ»  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastork>  .  H  lie  were 
present  and  rotlng,  he  would  vote  ••yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay. "  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  > .  I  already  have  ^"oted 
in  the  affirmative.  However.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  "Mr. 
CmmcH^ .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ..announce 
that   the  Senator  from   South   Dakota 

•  Mr.  ABOxnczK} ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

•  Mr.  CHTTacH>,  the  Senator  fi>om  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston'  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  ififfr.  EasTLAND  * .  the  Senator 
from  Alaidca  <Mr.  Gravel  • .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtrri'.  the  Senator 
from  SociUi  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovekn  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Mcskie'. 
the   Senator  from   Rhode   I.'^laiid    'Mr. 


P4ST0«"> ,  tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  REeacoFF'.  the  Seaiator  from  Cali- 
fornia a«r.  Tramrr".  and  the  Senator 
from  'Docas  iMr.  finmoi'  are  seceft- 
.sarily  atosent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Moktova'  is  ab- 
.<ient  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Caltfomia 
<Mr.  Caaxstos).  and  the  Senator  from 
Calilomia  (Mr.  Ttsney'  would  each 
\ote  •yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votincr.  tlie  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
'■'it    Mr.  HiBicoFTi  would  \x»te  '"nay." 

Atr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  .\rizona  '  Mr.  Goldwater » , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Hbisoc.*'.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
MtCLURE  • .  and  the  Senau»-  from  Illinoi.s 
■  Mr.  Percy  ■  are  necessarily  aiiGeat. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Verinont  iMr.  SrArroRD'  is  absent 
Cr.e  to  illne.ss  in  the  family. 

I  lurther  amiounoe  that,  if  pre.<«nt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  .\ris»na  tMr. 
Ootiw  ATER  .  tlie  Senator  from  llebraska 
<Mr.  Hruska  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr  Percy'   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was   arnoii:ired — yea^   47 
mivs  :<2,  «>  folJow.-^: 
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So  the  bill  (HJl.  9611  >  was  pa&>ed. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 

:econ.sider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  w-as 
passed. 

Mr.  PONG  I  iiio'.e  to  lay  Uiat  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
i'^reed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur.Hnimou.s  coa'^ent  that  the  Secretary  of 


the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tedi- 
nical  and  clei'icai  correctious  In  ttte  en- 
sroaeaMct  of  the  Senate  amendiuents  to 
H.K..  Ml  7 

T)3gi  PttESIDtNG  OFFICEJi.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  30  ordered. 

Mr.  MoGEE.  Mi".  Piief.ident,  I  mo\e 
that  Vne  Senate  insist  on  iu>  umendmenU 
and  request  a  conferetM:«  with  the  House 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  a«:reed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  «Mr.  MoacAjit  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Bukmck.  Mi-. 
Fo.vG.  and  Mi-.  Stcvems,  coi.ferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


RESIGN.\T10N  OF  HERM.\N 
NICSERSON 

Mi-.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  aai 
appalled  by  what  I  can  only  doscriiie  a.s 

an  incredible  event.  Yesterday,  the  8ub- 
oommittee  on  Floancial  Institution.'^, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  propoBab; 
to  restructure  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  Our  first  witness  wa-s 
Gen.  Herman  Nickei-son.  the  Ackninistra- 
tor  of  the  National  (?redit  Union  Admin- 
istration. General  Nickerson  has  held 
this  post  since  the  NCUA  was  established 
in  1970.  Therefore,  he  is  the  one  and  onh 
Administrator  the  agency  has  ever  had 

At  the  hearinr.  we  received  testsnony 
that  tinder  General  Nickerson's  direc- 
tion the  NCUA  has  been  an  efficient  and 
efftTtive  a«enc>'.  In  the  words  of  one  b1'- 
ne-ss.  the  asency  has  been  "a  leader  in 
productivity  within  the  Federal  Oovem- 
nient."  This  witness  characterized  \h<' 
n^ency  a^  di-splayhig — 

A  xnilfomilT  hiph  le^-el  of  dedication  a  id 
prrrfeaslouallaia  in  the  staff.  It  dixplaye  nr- 
iuallv  iK>  tTMoeit  nf  bureaucratic  rigidltleii  or 
cotnplaceucy  whii'li,  like  It  or  not,  we  teud 
I')  ;is.soci;ite  with  large  Federal  agencies.  On 
a  uiaiia^eineut  Uaaui,  NCU.\  has  alu-ays 
seexiu-d— luu' h  more  slmllr.r  to  a  wen-imi:!- 
a^fcl  private  company  than  a  sprawltng  fy«d- 
eml  atcencv  .  .  .  The  dedication  of  tbe  Btair 
H'Ki  the  .self -.supporting  nature  of  tliea^enc^i' 
have  hat!  11  rjreat  deal  to  do  wltti  tiiis  elTec- 
ii-.-eiiesB. 

It  was  pointed  cut.  Mr.  President,  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  built  into  the  pres- 
ent NCUA  structure  is  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
Admlnistratoj-  senes  at  the  pleasare  of 
the  President,  so  wiiat  follows  i.s  partic- 
ularly important. 

Let  me  again  quote  from  yesterday ".- 
testimony : 

In  spite  of  the  insecurity  ard  bias  towaivJ 
pursuits  with  slu>rt-term  payoffs  luherei.' 
in  thAl  arnui^enieut.  the  initial  leadeixhtp 
lia.s— brouglit  a  coherent  and  longw-rangt" 
view  of  the  tndustry  to  its  duties  and  ha- 
been  able  to  t^ike  tlie  time  required  to  iui- 
pleuieut  it.  In  part  becaiise  of  personality 
i;«its  and  lu  jmrt  because  the  Federal  Ad- 
iutui-.tratioii  ha.s  not  changed  parties,  NCU-\ 
ha.s  beer,  ab'.e  to  avoid  becoming  beavilT  in- 
volved in  parti.^ftii  politics.  The  present  lead- 
ership hit.-,  been  ni>le  to  give  the  agency  a 
atability  and  direction  ytmUitr  to  other  agen- 
cies in  tiie  Federal  governiaent  «iiere  policy- 
makers have  fixed  tenures.  It  iM>nld  be  de- 
fairabie  to  iiu>tit4itk>nalij',e  this  loilger-run 
perapecUvp  :jy  g!vi,!»  tlie  l«ad«»rhhjp  a  flxed 
tenure  '  — 

Mr.  President,  it  is  never  easj-  to  com- 
mand an  ?gency  at  its  inception.  The 
pa,s.sages  which  I  ii.i-.e  just  reiid  te.-tify 
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to  the  fact  that  Herman  Nickencm  has 
done  a  good  Job  tn  a  dUBeult  sitoattoo. 

Under  his  administration,  the  credit 
unl<Mi  industry  has  prospered  and,  in- 
deed, represents  the  wave  of  the  future 
in  terms  of  being  able  and  aggressive 
competitors  in  the  financial  marketpiace. 

Yesterday,  retired  Marine  General 
Kickerson  once  again  presented  a  longer- 
range  view,  coimseling  the  aabcomnilt- 
tee  to  expand  the  policymaking  author- 
ity of  the  NCUA  to  a  tliree-man  Board 
to  reflect  the  increased  responsibilities 
and  new  challenges  which  will  be  re- 
quired of  it  In  the  future.  This  will  be 
particularly  tnie  if  a  number  of  pend- 
ing credit  imion  legislative  proposals  are 
enacted  in  this  Congress. 

Yet.  despite  the  impressive  tributes 
paid  to  General  Nickerson,  and  despite 
the  cinnulative  evidence  of  his  ability, 
dedication  and  foresi^t,  the  White 
House  asked  for  his  resignation  Just  a 
few  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  our 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  tmderstanding 
that  the  President  intends  to  appoint  a 
man  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  replace 
(jeneral  Nidcerson. 

I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  this  man — 
either  good  or  bad.  But  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Illinois  Presidential  primary  will 
be  held  next  Tuesday  and  that  Mr.  Ford 
is  entered  in  that  primary. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  poUtlcfan.  We 
are  all  politicians.  I  think  we  an  know 
and  appreciate  political  realftfes.  But  I 
also  think  we  know  the  meaning  of  fair 
play  and  common  decency,  and  I  think 
most  of  us  can  tell  when  politics  is  being 
practiced  In  the  public  interest  and  when 
it  is  being  practiced  to  gain  personal  or 
partisan  advantage. 

So  I  am  going  to  be  bliuit.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  plausible  reason,  I 
have  to  conclude  that  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  a  distinguished  public  servant 
like  General  Nickerson  was  done  to  gain 
some  Imagined  favor  with  lUtnols  Re- 
publicans less  than  I  week  before  that 
State's  Presidential  primary. 

I  do  not  have  to  stretch  to  draw  that 
conclusion.  This  adminlstratloa  plays 
bard-ban  politics.  We  do  not  have  to  look 
any  further  for  evidence  than  Tuesday's 
Washington  Post,  and  the  article  about 
White  House  Insistence  that  a  pollticsdly 
independent  professional  aide  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  register  as 
a  Republican  before  he  could  be  ap- 
proved for  a  high  post  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  And 
I  am  aware  of  other  such  examples,  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  General 
Nickerson's  dismissal,  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  people  of  Honest  Abe  Lincoln's 
Etato  see  this  maneuver  for  what  It  Is — 
a  transparent  political  ploy  that  deserves 
their  scorn  for  being  patronized. 

Theu-  good  sense,  like  General  Nickei'- 
son's  distinguished  record  of  service,  de- 
serves respect — not  political  exploitation. 

But  the  deed  is  done.  And  all  I  can  do 
now  is  express  my  outrage  and  regret; 
ofTer  General  Nickerson  my  personal 
congratulations  on  a  job  well  done;  and 
voice  my  sincere  hope  that,  somehow, 
this  coimtry  can  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  dedicated  service  In  yet  another 
capacity. 


INCREASE   OF   TEMPORARY    LIMIT 
ON  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of 
HJl.  11893.  the  debt  limit  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

"Ihe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  11893)  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motirai  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  proceed  with 
HH.  118Q3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  ccmsider  the  bUl. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  HJl.  11893 
Cttvnrides  for  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  through  June  30,  1976. 

This  biU  raises  the  temporary  debt 
limit  through  this  fiscal  year  to  $227 
billion.  The  permanent  debt  limit  of  $400 
billion  is  not  changed  by  this  bilL  As  a 
result,  the  total  authority  that  will  be 
available  under  both  the  permanent  and 
temporary  debt  limits  will  become  $627 
billion.  This  is  an  increase  in  the  com- 
bined permanent  and  temporary  limit 
from  $595  billion  which  expires  after 
March  15,  1976,  and  reverts  to  the  $400 
billion  temporary  limit. 

In  the  budget  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress  last  December,  the  appropriate 
level  for  the  public  debt  was  set  at  $622.6 
bmion— $4.3  billion  below  the  $627  billion 
level  In  this  bill.  Two  simple  adjustments 
arc  necessary  to  accoimt  for  the  dififer- 
ence. 

Last  year,  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  administration  estimated  that  the 
trust  funds  would  have  a  small  deficit 
this  fiscal  year,  but  now  the  administra- 
tion estimates  that  the  trust  funds  will 
have  a  surplus  of  $2.5  billion — all  of 
which  must  be  invested  in  U.S.  securities 
subject  to  the  debt  limit. 

The  second  adjustment  adds  $3  bil- 
lion to  the  operating  cash  balance  on 
June  15  to  allow  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment a  $6  billion  operating  cash  bsdance. 
This  cash  balance  is  the  minimum  level 
wliich  CSongress  has  believed  desirable  for 
the  conduct  of  fiscal  affairs. 

The  $627  biUlon  level  is  $6  billion  high- 
er than  the  $621  biUion  In  debt  which  the 
administration  believes  will  be  outstand- 
ing on  June  30,  1976.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  below  the  $622.6  billion  level 
set  in  the  budget  resolution.  The  $6  bil- 
lion difTeroice  Is  required  to  meet  a  sea- 
sonal peak  debt  llinit  requirement  that 
occurs  on  June  15.  This  peak,  and  a  few 
others  during  the  fiscal  year,  occurs  be- 
cause expenditures  are  made  evenly 
throughout  the  year  while  receipts  usual- 
ly are  bunched  and  an  important  part  of 
the  receipts  come  in  during  the  very  last 
few  days.  In  providing  sufficient  author- 
ity to  cover  the  mid-June  peak,  the  com- 
mittee merely  allowed  the  administra- 
tion the  usual  $6  billion  operating  cash 
balance  without  any  additional  allovr- 
ances  for  contingencies. 

Before  this  debt  limit  will  expire,  the 
Congi-ess  will  have  completed  its  delib- 
erations on  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
One  of  the  major  fiscal  policy  decisions 
that  wiU  be  made  is  how  much  of  a  tax 


cut  win  be  put  into  effect  on  July  1,  1976. 
The  tax  cut  that  was  enacted  l«t  De- 
cember was  a  temporary  ooe  that  termi- 
nates Jime  30.  In  addition  to  deciding 
whether  to  provide  another  tax  «it.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  decide  whether  the 
cut  will  be  temporary  or  permanent, 
whether  it  will  be  as  large  as  tiie  tnn- 
porary  cut — in  annual  terms— or  whether 
it  should  be  as  large  a  cut  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  in  his  budget.  The 
President's  tax  cut  is  about  $10  billion 
greater  over  the  course  of  a  full  year  than 
the  tax  cut  now  in  effect. 

Since  the  budget  resolution  mtist  be 
approved  by  May  15.  there  win  be  ample 
time  between  then  and  June  30  to  enact 
the  tax  cut  and  make  an  appropriate 
further  increase  in  the  debt  limit  for  a 
pei'iod  of  time  ahead. 

The  committee  approved  three  other 
amendments  to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  Tw-o  relate  to  the  forms  of  debt  in 
wiiich  the  public  debt  is  issued,  and  the 
third  relates  to  the  interest  yield  on 
series  E  savings  bonds  during  the  first 
year  after  purchase. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  long-term  bonds 
may  not  pay  an  interest  rate  greater  than 
4>4  percent,  except  for  $10  billion  oS  such 
issues.  The  exception  was  enacted  in 
1971  and  modified  in  July  1973.  The  au- 
thority to  issue  these  bonds  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  long-term  bonds  can  no 
Imger  be  issued  unless  Congress  acts  to 
increase  this  authority. 

Until  interest  rose  above  4V4  percent, 
the  Treasury  Department  was  able  to 
maintain  a  regular  market  m  wiiich 
long-term  bonds  could  be  sold.  Since 
1371,  Treasury  has  been  able  to  revive 
tills  market  which  can  absorb  between 
$1  and  $2  billion  a  year.  Treasurj' 
would  like  to  retain  its  position  in  this 
martet,  and  it  requested  the  Finance 
Committee  to  increase  this  authority 
from  the  present  $10  billion  to  $12  bil- 
lion. 

The  additional  authority  under  this 
exception  should  enable  the  administra- 
tion to  slow  the  rate  at  which  the  average 
maturity  of  the  totaJ  Federal  debt  is  be- 
ing shortened.  As  the  new  debt — reflect- 
ing current  budget  deficits — and  reissues 
of  old  debt  are  issued  In  shorter  maturi- 
ties, the  amotmt  of  money  that  must  be 
raised  each  week  continues  to  increase 
and  the  process  of  debt  management  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult.  The 
short-term  sector  of  the  money  market 
is  sub.iect  to  frequent  and  sometimes  er- 
ratic fluctuations  which  make  it  an  un- 
reliable and  expensive  marketplace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is 
aware  that  long-term  interest  rates  only 
recently  have  Itegun  to  decline,  and  the 
committee  was  reluctant  to  take  steps 
that  could  letard  the  decline  in  long- 
term  rates  at  its  start. 

The  committee  decision  makes  avail- 
able an  increase  in  long-term  authority 
that  is  just  enough  to  aUow  the  Treasury 
Department  to  maintain  its  long-term 
market  for  a  reasonable  period  into  the 
future.  At  the  same  time,  this  amount 
of  authority  to  exceed  the  4 ',4 -percent 
hmlt  is  small  enough  to  have  little  effect 
on  long-term  interest  rates. 

As  its  second  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  revise  the  definition  of 
Treasury  notes  to  include  Issues  with 
mr.turitics  up  to  10  years.  This  Involves 
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an  increase  from  the  present  deflnitioii 
that  limits  notes  to  maturities  up  to  7 
years.  Notes  are  intermediate  range  debt 
issues,  and  the  major  purpose  for  the 
revised  definition  is  to  provide  the  Treas- 
ury Department  with  another  debt  man- 
agement tool  that  it  may  u-e  t.;  slow  the 
reduction  in  the  averaue  i;\n  uiily  of 
the  Federal  debt. 

The  committee  at;rffd  tu  '!>.;-  .tiiif.id- 
ment  because  it  is  conre-neci  ■•■nut  dan- 
gers Inherent  in  tlie  'i-.ni'f'r  ivt-rac;*- 
maturity  of  the  debt 

One  of  the  nnajoi  coi  t: ;  -  .■  vpre.-.sed 
about  these  two  steps  in  dt-in  maaase- 
ment  is  that  they  will  incrfii.>t'  the  level 
of  Interest  outlays  in  the  biid^e'  because 
long-term  interest  rate'i  tend  to  be  hiidi- 
er  than  short-term  rates  Wiiile  this  pat- 
tern Ls  true  gonerally.  short-ttiin  ratk-.- 
frequently  are  driven  abo'.e  long  tn  :n 
rates  in  pericds  ol   tigiit-inrney  polic  v. 

In  addition,  wiien  thete  i.^  \  long  gen- 
eral trend  of  rising  inteie.st.  short-term 
rotes  can  exceed  the  lout; -(tun  rates  ol' 
2  or  3  years  back. 

That  pattern  ha.-  bt-en  rclu'ed  m  the 
money  markets  durinn  the  pa.>c  decade 
or  so.  The  Treasury  Depar'ineiit  con- 
ducted a  study  to  deteimine  what  woultl 
have  been  tlie  effect  on  Fedcal  intert.-' 
expenditures  if  there  had  been  tio  limi', 
on  the  interest  rates  paid  oa  long-term 
bonds.  Except  for  an  increa.-e  of  le^s  than 
$50,000  in  fiscal  year  1966,  tlie  interest 
outlays  would  have  been  rediiced  each 
year.  The  years  with  the  largest  savings 
would  have  been  1972  ivith  a  savings  of 
$52  million.  1975  with  a  saxinus  of  $61 
million,  and  a  .'■•aving.-  nf  .■HT'i  riiillion  in 
197fi. 


For  ilie  third  atnendment,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  with  a  House  provision 
that  in  effect  ordei's  the  Treasury  E>e- 
partment  to  use  its  existing  authority  to 
p;iv  a  minimum  interest  yield  of  4  per- 
cent per  year  on  series  E  savings  bond.s 
dianitf  the  first  year  after  purchase.  Un- 
der i)resent  proceaures,  the  interest  yield 
on  liit-^e  bonds  is  comi>ounded  at  6- 
uionth  ii':ter\al->.  Tlie  bondholder  whose 
in;  lUes  require  that  he  redeem  his  bond 
a'ti!'  h'lldiiiLi  it  for  5  month.'-  receives  no 
interest  nn  hi,  mone.\  If  the  bond  is  held 
tjy  11  months,  thf  bondholder  receives 
f.  )  more  in  intciest  than  he  would  if  the 
C'ld  had  ben  lietri  for  fi  months.  In  con- 
tra-1  ,>()nie  b'Miks  compound  the  interest 
eaiT.ink^  om  savings  accounts  monthly 
and  .-Dine  even  comtwund  daily.  Since 
these  are  reasonable  comuetitors  with 
-eiie.^  E  savifi^.s  bonds,  the  committee 
til oui-h'  it  ad'.isable  to  have  the  intere-t 
farninn>  on  .^eiits  V.  --.uiMg.-.  b')iid:.  coin- 
po'iwded  monlhl.v . 

Man.',  peonle  are  roncerncd  because  the 
I'.ibh;'  debt  limit  ha.>.  to  be  it' -rea -.-d  each 
vcai  tor  many  reasons. 

For  example,  even  if  the  hedrial  fumis 
oudgM  WL'io  bHlaiued.  and  tlie  trust 
luads  \ieie  ruaaintr  surpluses,  an  in- 
cieu.se  in  the  debt  limit  would  be  required 
lor  the  investment  of  the  trust  fund  .sur- 
plus m  U.S.  securities  as  required  by  law. 

1  also  w.'.iu  tj  point  out  that  debt  is 
what  mak.>  llie  monetary  system  work. 
In  tad.  all  laone.v  i.-  a  form  of  debt.  I  be- 
lieve and  there  are  tables  I  will  insert  at 
the  end  ot  my  statement  to  demon.strate 
thi.s.  that  .some  form  of  debt  wa.s  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  buslne.ss  trurLsactions 
of  a  grov  ing  economy.  The  tables  show 


that  Federal  debt  haa  been  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  increase  in  debt  since 
1945. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  nine 
tables  which  show  how  the  burden  of 
Federal  debt  has  been  declining  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 .  • 

Mr.  LONG.  Tables  1  and  2  sliow  that 
Hross  and  net  Federal  debt  have  fallen 
relative  to  total  public  and  private  debt 
and  that  public  and  private  debt  have 
lisen  faster  since  1945  than  Federal  debt. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  that  Federal  debt 
per  capita  fell  from  its  highest  levels  in 
1945  until  recent  years,  but  private  debt 
and  State  and  local  government  debt  per 
capita  ha\e  risen  contiimouslv  since 
1945. 

Relative  to  gross  national  product. 
Fedeial  debt  has  fallen  since  1945  in  con. 
trast  with  other  debt  which  have  in- 
<rea.sed  relative  to  GNP.  These  statistics 
lire  in  tables  5  and  6. 

Tables  7.  8.  and  9  show  the  relation- 
ships among  Federal  debt  and  levels  of 
population,  prices  and  GNP.  Tire  last 
table  shows  that  real  GNP  per  capita  has 
risen  and  fallen  between  successive 
years,  depending  on  the  performance  of 
the  economy.  When  we  have  experienced 
recessions  since  1945  and  Federal  debt 
has  increased  because  budget  receipts 
fell,  the  level  of  real  GNP  per  capita  has 
decreased.  It  rises  when  the  economy  Ls 
recovering  or  is  operating  at  a  stable 
level  even  though  the  Federal  imified 
budget  may  be  in  deficit. 


TABIE  I.    FSTIMATtO  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  ?H:viri  n' PT   c  /  MMOR  r-Mi  ;,ORIt  j 
jD  "Mir  .imounts  in  bil|ion'.| 


Private ' 

Private  < 





Slate 

Keiierni 

Tol  11 

Peicpnt 



Slate 

Federal ■ 

Total 

Percent 

ViMf 

Indi- 
vidual 

Crrpo- 
rate 

toMl 

local 

Public 

Agency 

Total 

gross 
debt 

ledeial 
ot  total 

yea, 

Indi- 
viflual 

Corpo- 
rate 

Total 

and 
local 

Public 

Agency 

Tula! 

gross 
debt 

hederil 
ot  total 

1929 

72.9 

107.  n 

179.9 

17.8 

16.3 

1.2 

17.5 

215.? 

8.1 

1953   . 

.    143.2 

212.9 

356.1 

35,0 

275.2 

.8 

276.0 

667.1 

41.4 

1930. 

71.8 

107.4 

179.2 

18.9 

16,0 

1.3 

17  3 

215  4 

8.0 

1954... 

.     157.2 

217.6 

374.8 

40.2 

278.8 

.7 

279,5 

694.5 

40.2 

1931.. 

64.9 

100.  3 

165.2 

19.'. 

17,8 

1.3 

19  1 

203.8 

9.4 

1955... 

.     180. 1 

253.9 

434.0 

46.3 

208.8 

1.4 

282.2 

762.5 

37.0 

1932 -. 

57.1 

96  1 

153.2 

19,7 

20.8 

1.2 

2^-rt 

194  9 

11.3 

1956   , 

195.5 

277.3 

472.6 

50.1 

27C.6 

1.7 

278.3 

801.2 

34.7 

1933. 

51.0 

92.4 

113.4 

19.'. 

23,8 

1.5 

25.3 

188.2 

13.4 

1967 . 

.     207,6 

295.8 

503.4 

54,7 

274.9 

3.2 

278.1 

836.2 

33.3 

1934. 

49.8 

90.  b 

140,4 

19.2 

28.5 

4.8 

33.3 

192.9 

17,3 

1958  . 

.    222. 9 

312.0 

534.9 

60.4 

289.9 

2.4 

292.3 

887.6 

32.9 

1935 

49.7 

89.8 

119, '. 

19  f. 

30,6 

5.C 

36. :- 

195.3 

18.5 

1959   . 

.    215.0 

341.4 

586.4 

65,6 

290.8 

5.7 

296.5 

949.5 

31.2 

1936 

50.6 

90.9 

141,5 

19.6 

34,4 

5.9 

40.3 

201  1 

20.0 

1960 

.     263.3 

365.1 

628,4 

72.0 

290.2 

6  4 

2%,  6 

997.0 

29.7 

1937 

51,1 

9U.  ^ 

141,  i 

19  6 

37.3 

5.8 

43.1 

204. ') 

21.1 

1%1 

284.8 

391.  "i 

676.3 

77.6 

296.2 

6.8 

303.0 

1.  056. 9 

28.7 

1938 

50.0 

Sf.  8 

1 36.  8 

Vi  8 

39  1 

e.2 

45.6 

202  -> 

22.6 

1%2 

311.9 

421.  5 

733.4 

83.4 

303.5 

7.8 

311.3 

1, 128. 1 

27.6 

1939. 

.       50.  B 

86,8 

137. ', 

ni  1 

41,9 

6.9 

48  8 

206  5 

7(,  6 

19f.3 

345.8 

457.  1 

802.9 

89.5 

309.3 

8.1 

317.4 

1,209.8 

26.2 

1940. 

53.1' 

89.  U 

142. 0 

2'J  2 

45.11 

7.2 

52.2 

214.4 

24,3 

1964 

38M 

497.3 

877.4 

95.5 

317.9 

9.1 

327.0 

1,  299.  9 

25.2 

1941 

55.  b 

97.  b 

153.1 

2C.0 

57.9 

7.7 

65.6 

23S.  7 

27.  b 

1965 

41',.  7 

551.9 

%7.6 

103.1 

320.9 

9.8 

330.7 

1,401.4 

23.6 

1942 

49.9 

'i06  ^ 

156.  2 

19? 

108.  ' 

5.5 

113.7 

289.1 

19  3 

1966 

M4  2 

617.  3 

1,061.5 

109.4 

329.3 

14.0 

343.3 

1,514.2 

22.7 

1913 

48,8 

110,3 

l'>9. 1 

18,1 

165.9 

5.1 

171.0 

348.2 

49,1 

1967 

476.  J 

672,9 

1,149,/: 

117.3 

344.7 

20.1 

364.8 

1,631.3 

22.4 

19r. 

50.7 

109.  >) 

159.  ' 

17,  1 

i.?0,t. 

3.U 

233,  6 

410,  4 

56,9 

19h8 

.     513.6 

779.1 

1,292.9 

127.2 

358.  U 

15.1 

373.1 

1,  793. 2 

20.8 

19J5 

'■4  7 

99  S 

154  ■> 

•;•„  0 

278.1 

1.5 

279,6 

449  K 

62,  2 

1969 

bl8.6 

912.7 

1,461.3 

137.9 

368.2 

13,8 

382.0 

1.981.2 

19.3 

194C 

59.9 

109  3 

169.2 

If    1 

259.1 

l.'i 

260./ 

446,0 

58.5 

1970 

586.2 

997.7 

1  583.9 

149.2 

389.2 

12.5 

401.7 

2.134.8 

18.8 

194/ 

69.4 

128.9 

193,  1 

i    ,  -1 

2 'lb.  9 

.7 

257. 6 

473,  4 

54.4 

1971. 

.     647. 6 

1  084.  7 

1.732.3 

167.0 

424.1 

11.0 

435.1 

2.  334.  4 

18.6 

19« 

80.  h 

139.4 

220.0 

l«,i 

252.  t 

1,^1 

253.  8 

19,-),  ) 

51.4 

1972 

.     734.3 

1  230,  8 

1,965.1 

181.2 

449.3 

11.8 

461.1 

2,  607.  4 

17.7 

1949 

90.4 

l.',0.  3 

230.7 

22.2 

257.1 

.8 

257  9 

510  8 

50.5 

1973 

821.9 

1.413.8 

2.  235.  7 

193.  S 

469.9 

11.6 

481.5 

2,910.7 

16,5 

1950 

.     104. 3 

167.7 

272.  fi 

25.3 

256./ 

1.1 

257.8 

555.1 

46.4 

1974 

.     880.  1 

1.  584.  2 

2,  454.  3 

209.3 

492.7 

U.4 

504.1 

3, 177. 7 

15.9 

1951 

114.3 
.     U9. 4 

191.9 

202.9 

306.2 
332.3 

28.0 
il  0 

259.4 
257.4 

.8 
.9 

260.2 
268.3 

594  4 
631  t 

43.8 
42.5 

1975 

576.6 

11,9 

587.6  . 

fs- 

Private  corporate  debt  includes  t6e  ifeht  of  ceitain  federally  sponsored  agencies  in  whicli  there 
I";  no  longer  any  Federal  proprietary  inte'-si.  (lie  debt  ol  tfie  IoIIo^mik  agencies  are  included 
;,eiiinnin8  ttiese  years:  FLBs  in  1949.  FHIB^  m  i9'-l;  FNMA-Secondary  market  operations.  FICBs 
,iiid  BCOOPs  in  I%8.  The  total  debt  tr-,  \:  s^e  ai;e,ic;e<  amount  to  W.7  billion  on  Der  31,  1947, 
U5  billion  on  Dec.  31.  1%0,  J38  8  6;i  i"  jn  Dec.  31,  1970.  $59.8  billion  on  Der  '(l  19,'3  and 
>76.4  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1974. 

Tdt-i  Federal  ^e'l'.ritie'.  ,ii;li:des  puhli.  ir-b'  securities  and  ()udiet  ajency  securities. 


Mote:  Detail  rray  not  adil  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Fe  ler.il  deht  Trea=:i.ry  Denafitrent   oCer  ri.ita,  Burei:,  nt  Fcn'iuinii,  &:nl)';i',,  Cninni'':'.e 
Dep,irtmtiit. 


March  11,  1976 
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ftivate' 


Yecr 


Inifvid- 
ual 


Corpo- 
rate 


SUte 
Total    and  local 


Federal : 


1916 36.3 

1917 38.7 

1918 44.5 

1919 43.9 

1923  48.1 

1921 49.2 

1922.   S0.9 

1973 E3.7 

1324 55.8 

1925   59.6 

1926  ....  62.7 

1927  ....  66.4 

1928        70.0 

1»29 72.9 

1S31       71.8 

1931     .    .   64.9 

1S3'     ...   57.1 

193( 51.0 

1934     49.8 

1935  .   49.7 

1936     50.6 

1937  51! 

19.i8 50  0 

1939 50.8 

154^'     53.(1 

leil hh.  6 

ISI.^       4?  9 

1943  48.8 

1944     5C.7 

19^5 brt.? 


40.2 

43.7 

47.0 

53.3 

57.7 

57.0 

58.6 

62.6 

67.2 

72.7 

76.2 

81.2 

86.1 

88.9 

89.3 

83.5 

80.0 

76.9 

75.5 

74.8 

76.1 

75.8 

73.3 

73,5 

75.6 

83.4 

91.6 

95.5 

94.1 

S5.3 


76.5 
12.4 
91.5 
J7.2 
105.8 

tee.  2 

U)9.5 

116.3 

123.0 

132.3 

U8.9 

147.6 

156.1 

161.8 

161.1 

148.4 

137.1 

127.9 

125.3 

124.5 

126.7 

126.9 

123.3 

124.3 

128.6 

139.  n 

141.5 

144.3 

144.8 

14«.0 


4.5 

4.8 

5.1 

5.5 

6.2 

7.0 

7.9 

8.6 

».4 

10.3 

11.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.6 

14.7 

16.0 

16.6 

16.3 

15.9 

16.1 

16.2 

16.1 

16.1 

16.4 

16.4 

16.1 

15.4 

14.5 

13.9 

13.4 


1.2 

7.3 

20.9 

2S.6 
217 
23.1 
22.S 
21.8 
21.0 
20.3 
IS.  2 
U.2 
17.5 
10.5 
It  5 
115 
21.3 
24.3 
30.4 
34.4 
37.7 
39.2 
40.5 
42.6 
44.8 
56.3 
101.7 
154.4 
211.9 
252.  5 


Total 
net  delit 


82.2 
94.5 
117.5 
128.3 
135.7 
136.3 
140.2 
146.7 
153.4 
162.9 
169.2 
177.9 
186.3 
W1..9 

isrr 

182.9 

175.0 

158.5 

171.6 

175.0 

180.6 

182.2 

179.9 

183.3 

189.8 

2)1.4 

258.6 

313.2 

370.6 

405.9 


PtKaitt 
Federal 
of  total 


t5 

7.7 

17.* 

20.0 
17.5 
16.9 
16.3 
14.9 
117 
12.5 
1L3 
10.2 
9.4 
8.6 
16 

ie.1 

112 
14.4 
17.7 
117 

20.9 
21.5 
215 
23.2 

216 
26.6 
3^.3 
49.3 
57.2 
62.2 


Private' 


Tear 


Individ- 
ual 


I946 519 

IS47 614 

1948 80.6 

1949 90.4 

1950 104.3 

1951 n4.3 

I95Z 129.4 

1953 1412 

1954 ...  157.2 

1955...          ....  180.1 

1956 195.5 

1957 207.0 

1958...   222.9 

1959 245.0 

I960 263.3 

I96I 284.8 

1962 ..  311.9 

1963 3Ji5.8 

1964 380.1 

1965 415.7 

1966 444.2 

1967 476.3 

1968 513.8 

1969 5-!8.6 

1970 586.2 

1971 547.6 

1972 734.3 

1973. 821.9 

1974  880.1 

1975.... 


Corpo- 
rate 


93.5 
109.6 
118.4 
118.7 
142.  S 
163.8 
172.3 
180.9 
184.1 
216.0 
23-1.1 
249.1 
262.0 
287.0 
306.3 
328.3 
353.': 
383,6 
417. 1 
4h3.  2 
517.8 
562.6 
653.0 
764.8 
835.4 
909.1 
1,  030,  8 
1, 185.  7 
1,330.6 


Total 


State 
and  local 


Federal ' 


Total 
net  debt 


153.4 
179.0 
199.0 
209.1 
247.1 
278.1 
301.7 
324.1 
341.3 
395.1 
429.6 
45£.7 
581.9 
532.0 
56S.6 
613.! 
665,4 
729.4 
797.2 
878. 9 
962.0 
1.038.9 
1,  166.  8 
1,313.4 
1.  42?.  6 
1.  555.  7 

1.  755. 1 

2,  007. 5 
2.210.7 


13.7 

15.0 

17.0 

19.1 

21.7 

24.2 

27.0 

30.7 

35.5 

41.1 

44.5 

48.6 

53.7 

59.6 

64.9 

70.5 

77.0 

83.9 

90.4 

98.3 

104.8 

112.8 

122.7 

133.3 

144.8 

162.8 

176.9 

189.5 

205.6 


229L5 

22L7 

2113 

217.6 

217.4 

2IS.9 

22L5 

226.8 

229.1 

2216 

224.3 

2210 

231.0 

241.4 

239.8 

246.7 

2516 

257.5 

254.0 

266.4 

271.8 

286.4 

291.9 

2S9.3 

301. 1 

3219 

341.2 

349.1 

360.8 

466.3  . 


396.6 

415.7 

431.3 

4418 

488.? 

519.2 

550.2 

581.6 

605.9 

665.8 

698.4 

728.3 

769.6 

833.0 

874.3 

930.^ 

996.0 

1,  070. 8 

1,151.6 

1,  243.  5 

1,  338.  6 

1,  43«.  1 

1,581.4 

1.73S.0 

1,  85«.  5 

2.  045.  4 
2,  283.  2 
2,  546. 2 
2,  777. 1 


Percent 
Federal 
of  total 


57.9 
513 
419 
418 

44.7 
41.8 

40.3 

39.0 

37.8 

34.5 

32.1 

30.6 

30.0 

29.0 

27.4 

26.5 

2j.  5 

21.0 

22.9 

t^    4 

20.3 

19.9 

18.5 

16.7 

'6.1 

15.9 

14.9 

13.7 

13.0 


•  Private  corporate  debt  includes  the  deM  of  certain  federally  sponsarad  agencies  in  which 
there  IS  no  bnjer  any  Federal  pioprietary  interest.  The  debt  of  the  following  agencies  are  included 
befrMiins  these  /ears:  FLBs  in  1949;  FHLBs  in  1951;  FNMA-Secondanr  market  operations 
FirB^  and  BCOOPs  m  1968.  The  total  debt  for  these  agoncies  amount  to  J0.7  billion  on  Dec  31' 

1947,  i';^  biHioi-  on  Dec.  31,  1960,  J38,8  bill.on  on  Dec,  3!,  1570,  J59.8  billion  on  Oer  31    197^ 
;  d  i/-  .-1  iiilliOM  on  Dec  31,  1974.  '      ' 


"Borrowing  fram  the  public  equals  tipss  Federal  deht  less  securities  hell  in  Government 
acccmits,  (a  uiiified  budget  concept). 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  !>ec'use  of  ro'indi.if 

:i.npn',  othe,  dat',  Bii.-ea.'  ol  tconomx  Analysis,  CoD- 


Scurce:  Federal  dell,  Trci.uiy  Dep-, 
nere  DeiartmcTi. 


TABLE  3.— ESTIMATED  PEK  CAPITA  CROSS  GCVERNMFNT  Af.D  PRIVATE  DEBT  ■ 


Vwr 


1929 

1530 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1134 

1:^35. 

iei6. 

I?j7 

19?-i 

1=3? 

1S4;. 

1341 

1?4? 

19^3 

19',1 

1S45 

19tb 

1347 

1943 

law. 

1950. 

1351. 

1952.. 


In'Ii- 

VidlJdl 


598 
683 
523 
457 

406 
394 
390 
395 

396 
385 

3GC 
3C9 
415 
368 
355 
3C1 
339 
422 
479 
5-'.7 
603 
684 
73o 
821 


Pii\«te  ■ 

Cor- 
por,ite 


C73 
872 
808 
769 
735 
7!C 
705 
7C9 
700 
663 
663 
671 
728 
785 
SC3 
784 
723 
770 
890 
946 
S36 
101 
'39 


1,287 


Total 


1,477 
1,455 
1,331 
1.227 
1,141 
1,110 
1,096 
1,105 
1,0% 
1,053 
1,051 
1,070 
1,143 
1,153 
1,159 
1,149 
1,097 
1,192 
1,370 
1,494 
1,540 
1,786 
1,977 
2,109 


State 
and 
kical 


146 
153 
157 
157 
155 
IM 
154 
153 
152 
152 
153 
152 
149 
141 
131 
123 
113 
113 
120 
133 
148 
166 
180 
196 


Federal  > 


Total 


Private  ■ 


Public  Afucf  Total 


133 

129 

143 

166 

189 

225 

240 

268 

289 

303 

320 

339 

432 

799 

1,208 

1,659 

1,979 

1,825 

1,775 

1,717 

1,716 

1,685 

1,674 

1,697 


9 
10 
10 
9 
U 
37 
44 
46 
45 
47 
52 
54 
57 
40 
37 
21 
10 
11 
4 
6 
5 
7 
5 
5 


143 

14Q 

153 

176 

201 

263 

284 

314 

334 

351 

372 

393 

489 

839 

1,  245 

1,681 

1,990 

1,836 

1,780 

1,724 

1,722 

1,693 

1,680 

1,702 


Year 


1953 

1954. 

1955. 

19S6. 

1S57. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1361. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969. 

1S70. 

1971. 

1972. 

1973.. 

1974. 

1975. 


Indi- 
vidual 


Cor- 
porate 


893 
964 
1.035 
1,157 
1,207 
1,274 
1,377 
1,457 
1,550 
1,67^ 
1,827 
1,980 
2,139 
2,259 
2,395 
2,  559 
2,706 
2,861 
3,127 
3,516 
3,906 
4,153 


1.329 
1.334 
1.530 
1,641 
1,719 
1.784 
1,919 
2,  029 
2.  131 
2,259 
2  415 
2  591 
2,840 
3, 140 
3,386 
3,881 
4,503 
4,869 
5,238 
5,833 
6.719 
7.175 


Total 


2  2:3 
2,299 
2,615 
2,793 
2,927 
3,058 
3,297 

3,  478 
.3.681 
3,931 

4.  212 
4.572 

,979 

,400 

,783 

,441 

,209 

,731 

8,366 

9,409 

10,626 

11,629 


Slat? 

Federals 

Total 

L:al 

Public 

Agency 

Total 

Cbtii 

2!8 

1.718 

4 

1,723 

4.164 

24C 

1,710 

4 

1,714 

4,250 

279 

i,  692 

8 

1,709 

4,595 

296 

1,637 

10 

I,G47 

4,743 

318 

1.598 

18 

1,6:7 

4.862 

345 

1,6l7 

13 

1,67! 

5.075 

374 

1,635 

32 

1,667 

5,  333 

39« 

1,606 

35 

1.641 

5,51« 

422 

1,612 

37 

1,649 

5,753 

447 

1.627 

41 

1,6C8 

e,017 

47' 

1,  634 

42 

1.C77 

-,392 

497 

1,656 

47 

1,704 

6,  771 

530 

1.651 

50 

1,701 

7,212 

556 

1,675 

7! 

1.746 

7,703 

590 

1,734 

101 

1,835 

8,209 

633 

1,783 

75 

1,858 

8,934 

680 

1,816 

£8 

1,884 

9.77= 

728 

1,8S9 

61 

l.%0 

10,  420 

806 

2.048 

53 

2,101 

11.274 

867 

2,151 

65 

2,207 

12,435 

919 

2,?33 

55 

2,288 

n,834 

987 

2,325 

63 

2,378 

14,995 

2,662 

55 

2,757  ... 

'  Per  cnpita  debt  is  calcJlated  by  dividing  debt  figures  by  population  of  conterminous  United 
Stales,  f-eginning  1949,  population  includes  armed  forces  overseas,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Prvate  corporate  debt  includes  the  detat  of  certain  federally  sponsored  agencies  in  which  there 
IS  ,0  loiit;ei  any  Federal  proprietary  interest.  The  debt  ot  tne  following  agencies  are  included 
tfcrninc  these  years:  FLBs  in  1949;  FHLBs  in  1951 ;  FNMA-Secondery  market  operations,  FICBs 
ai;::  :  COOPs  in  Ub8.  The  total  debt  lor  these  agencies  amount  to  J0.7  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1947, 
J3.:,  I  iiiicii  on  Fee.  31,  1560,  J38.8  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1S70,  $59.8  billion  on  Dec.  31.  1973,  and 
}7'.4  Li:|:i.n  (,n  Dec.  31,  IC'7'J. 


« Total  Federal  securities  includes  public  debt  securities  and  budget  agency  securities. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  le  totals  because  ol  rounding. 

Source :  Federal  debt  Treasury  Department;  other  data,  Baieau  of  Econeniic  Analysis,  Commerce 
Department. 


/ 
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TABLE  4.-ESTIMATED  PER  CAPITA  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DtBT" 


March  11,  1976 


Pri  vats' 

State  and 
local 

Federal' 

Total  net 
debt 

rear 

Indlviduil 

Coqiorata 

Total 

;9i6  

»356 

J394 

J750 

J44 

$11 

J806 

i917 

375 

423 

509 

541 

797 
S86 

930 
993 

46 
49 
5? 
58 

70 
20? 
244 
222 

915 

1918       .   . 

«31 

1,138 

1919 

420 

1  227 

l9-'n       . 

451 

1.274 

ij:i  

453 

52S 

978 
994 

64 
71 

21? 
207 

1,255 

1922 

462 

1.273 

1923       .    . 

479 

559 

1.038 

7' 

194 

!  310 

19 '4 

488 

588 

1,077 

8? 

18.i 

1,344 

19;?5 

bl4 

627 

1,142 

88 

US 

1,406 

1926 

53* 

649 

1, 183 

9." 

163 

1,441 

19''7 

557 

632 
714 

1,239 
1,295 

101 
lO'- 

IS? 

1  494 

ii.'S     .... 

580 

1.546 

'.9^9 

598 

730 

1,328 

111 

13^ 

1,575 

'.9J0   

'523 

725 

1,308 

119 

131 

1.562 

1931    

673 

1.196 

128 

149 

1,474 

19V     .... 

<S7 

640 

1,098 

13? 

17!1 

1,401 

WiJ     .... 

40S 

612 

1,018 

129 

191 

1  341 

I9i4     .... 

394 

5S7 

991 

12b 

24(1 

1,357 

lOjj        .    .. 

380 

587 

978 

126 

?7<i 

1  375 

1936     ... 

3» 

594 

969 

126 

291 

1  410 

19^7  

386 

588 
564 

985 

948 

124 

124 

,iPl 
311 

!   414 

1938  

385 

i  385 

19^,?   .        . 

388 

S6I 

949 

12^ 

3?S 

1,400 

1940 

399 

570 

969 

123 

337 

1  431 

'911 

415 

622 

1,038 

120 

421. 

1,578 

19.'.^ 

368 

676 

1,045 

113 

751 

1  910 

!i.'4T 

355 

695 

1,051 

105 

1,124 

2.281 

19V 

364 

677 

1,042 

100 

1.525 

?  667 

1945 

389 

607 

996 

95 

1,797 

?.889 

1346 

422 

658 

1.080 

9t> 

1,  bin 

2  794 

Private ' 


Ye,!r 


Individual      Corporate 


Total 


1947. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951 

1952. 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963, 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968 

1969. 

1970. 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 

19/5 


$479 

547 

603 

684 

738 

821 

893 

964 

1,085 

1,157 

1,207 

1.274 

1,377 

1,457 

1,550 

1,672 

1,827 

1,980 

2,139 

2,259 

2,396 

2,559 

2,706 

2,  861 

3,127 

3.516 

3,906 

4,153 


J757 
804 
792 
937 
1.057 
1,093 
1,129 
1,129 
1,295 
1,386 
1,448 
1,498 
1,613 
1,695 
1,787 
1,895 


$1. 237 
1,351 
1,396 
1.622 
1,795 
1,914 


,027 
,173 
,383 
2,634 
2,831 
3.253 
3,773 
4,082 
4,390 
4,935 
5,535 
6,279 


,023 
,093 
,381 
,543 
,655 
,772 
2,991 
3,152 
3,337 
3,567 
3,854 
4,154 
4,523 
4,894 
5,228 
5,813 
6,  4S0 
6,943 
7,518 
8,451 
9,542 
10,  432 


State  and 

Total  net 

local 

Federal  - 

debt 

$103 

Jl,  532 

$?,872 

115 

1,462 

2,929 

127 

1,452 

2,976 

142 

1,427 

3,192 

155 

1,400 

3,352 

171 

1,405 

3,492 

191 

1,415 

,3.630 

217 

1,405 

3  716 

247 

1,383 

4,012 

263 

1,327 

4.134 

282 

1,296 

4,234 

307 

1,320 

4,400 

335 

1.357 

4.684 

359 

1,327 

4.839 

383 

1,343 

5.064 

412 

1,359 

5,339 

443 

1,360 

5,658 

471 

1,375 

6,001 

505 

1,371 

6,400 

533 

1,382 

6,810 

567 

1,441 

7,237 

611 

1,454 

7,879 

657 

1,427 

8,565 

706 

1,469 

9.120 

786 

1,574 

9,879 

847 

1,633 

10,932 

900 

1,659 

12, 101 

970 

1.702 

13, 105 

2,168  .. 

"pr  capita  debt  is  calculated  tiv  tii.i'.linj!  il^tit  t^iures  by  population  of  contemrnous  United 
^'■■es.  Beginning  1949,  population  includes  Armed  Forces  overseas,  HoAdii,  and  Alaska. 

-  Prufate  corporate  debt  includes  the  debt  of  certain  federally  spon-oreri  agenries  m  Ainch 
thete  IS  no  longer  any  Federal  proprietary  interest.  The  debt  ot  the  follovving  agencies  -ne  mc'uiteil 
he^mning  these  ye^rs:  FLB's  in  1949;  FHLB's  m  1951;  FNIVIA-secorilatv  market  pueratiuns, 
f  ICB's  and  BCOOP's  in  1968.  The  total  debt  for  tl'Hse  agencies  amount  t.i  ^70U,'i(in  oon  .,n  Dec  31 
1947.  J,3,500,000,000  on  Dec.  31, 1960,  $)S  SfiO.oi.n  01)1,  .m.  Oh.  31.  1970,  l59,S>Ki.0O(;,(  oy  ..,1  I^bi.  51. 
;-!')   111(1  $76,400,000,000  on  Dpc   ^1    ITl 


»  BoKiiwini;  Irum  the  public  equ.)ls  ifus\  FefJe^l  cl..'ht  less  securities  held  in  Go\er»nisnl 
accounts  (a  uniiied  budget  concept). 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  b^^.M.se  of  lOundin;;, 

Souri.*:  Federal  delit,  Tie.i'^i..v  Di>ii.i  luicnt;  other  i\^;,\,  Run'.iu  of  Ei  onom;..  Analvsis,  Coni- 
niBii.8  OtpartihCnl. 


TABLE  5.     GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBl   KtlAUD   TO  uKuSi,  N^IIONAL  Hl".iUul,T 


Gross 

Ratinrs 

ofdeMto 

gross  national  product  (percent) 

Gross 

Ratings 

of  debt  to 

gross  national  product  (percent) 

Private  I 

Federal  ^ 

Private' 

Federal' 

national 
product 

State 
and 

Total 

gross 

national 
product 

State 

and 

Total 
gioss 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

Vear 

(billions) 

vidual 

rate 

Totiil 

local 

Public 

Agency 

Total 

debt 

Year 

(billions) 

vidual 

rate 

Total 

local 

Public 

Agency 

Total 

i1e;.t 

19?9 

....        $96.7 

75.  » 

no.: 

186,1' 

18  4 

16.9 

1.2 

18.1 

$222. 5 

1953 

f366,  1 

39,1 

58,2 

97,3 

9.6 

75,2 

.2 

75.4 

T182.2 

1930     . 

83.1 

86.4 

129.  i 

215.  b 

22.7 

19.3 

1.6 

20.8 

259.2 

1954.   ., 

366.3 

42.9 

59." 

102.3 

11,0 

76,1 

.2 

76.3 

189.6 

1931     . 

66.9 

97.0 

149.9 

2.46.  9 

29.1 

26.6 

19 

28.6 

304.6 

1955 

.   .        399.  3 

45.1 

6.1,6 

108  7 

11.6 

70.3 

.4 

70,7 

191. n 

1932.   . 

56.8 

100.5 

169.2 

269.7 

34,7 

36.1 

2.1 

38.7 

343.1 

1956 

...       420.7 

46.5 

65.9 

112.4 

11  9 

65  7 

.4 

66.2 

190.4 

1933   .. 

60.3 

84.6 

153.  2 

237,8 

32.3 

39.5 

2.5 

42.0 

312.1 

1957 

...       442.8 

46.9 

6h.  8 

113  7 

12.4 

62.1 

.7 

62,8 

188  8 

1934.   . 

68.  b 

72.6 

132.1 

.?04,  7 

28.0 

41.5 

7,0 

48. :. 

281.2 

1958 

448.9 

49.7 

69  5 

119.2 

13,5 

o4  6 

,5 

65.1 

197,7 

i93S     . 

77.4 

M.I 

116,  iJ 

1S.T2 

25.3 

39.5 

7.2 

4b.  8 

?'?.3 

1959 

486.5 

50.4 

/O.  2 

120.5 

13,7 

59,8 

1  2 

60.9 

195  2 

19)1  .. 

86.5 

58.5 

105.1 

103.'. 

22.7 

39.8 

6.8 

46.6 

232.8 

1960   .... 

506.  0 

52.0 

7?,  2 

124,2 

14,2 

57.4 

1,3 

58.  b 

197.0 

l')i'     . 

87.6 

58.3 

103.1) 

lbl,3 

22,4 

42.6 

b.b 

49.? 

232.9 

1961    ..   . 

523.3 

54.4 

74,8 

129,2 

14,8 

56.6 

1.3 

57,9 

202,0 

lO'.'i 

.    ..           87,b 

57,1 

99,1 

15b.  2 

22.6 

45,0 

7,1 

52.1 

23a  8 

1962...   . 

563.8 

55.3 

74.8 

130,1 

14.8 

53.8 

1,4 

55,2 

200.1 

■~^yi 

94.6 

33.', 

91.  h 

145,1 

21  2 

44.2 

7.3 

51. b 

217.8 

1963 

594.7 

58.1 

76.9 

135.0 

15.11 

52.0 

1.4 

53,4 

203.4 

|94'i 

107.  h 

49.  i 

82,  ' 

132.  !i 

18.8 

41.8 

6.7 

48.5 

199.3 

1961 

635.7 

59,8 

78  2 

138,  0 

15.0 

50.0 

1.4 

51.4 

204.5 

19il 

138,8 

40. : 

70.? 

110.  > 

14.1 

41.7 

5.5 

47    ! 

172.0 

1965 

688.1 

60.4 

80.2 

140,6 

15.0 

46.6 

1,4 

48.1 

203,7 

19 1: 

179  n 

2;.9 

59  1 

87,  •', 

10.7 

60.4 

3.1 

63.' 

161.5 

1966 

753.0 

59.0 

82,0 

141  0 

14,5 

43.7 

19 

45,6 

201,1 

194,! 

2112.  4 

?4,  1 

54   ■ 

76  ^■ 

8.9 

82.0 

2,5 

84,5 

172.0 

1967 

796.3 

59.8 

84.5 

144.  3 

14,7 

43.3 

2,5 

45  8 

204.9 

194)     . 

217.1 

23,  •• 

30  ! 

73.5 

7.9 

106. 1 

1-  I 

107.  , 

188.8 

1968 

868.  5 

59.2 

89,7 

148  9 

14,6 

41,2 

17 

43,0 

206,5 

ms  .. 

1%,|' 

?7,4 

50,8 

78.7 

8.2 

141  9 

.8 

142.  ' 

229.5 

1949 

935.5 

58.6 

97,6 

156.2 

14,7 

39.4 

1.5 

40.8 

211,8 

151-     . 

....        209, h 

?8,b 

52.1 

80.7 

7.7 

123.6 

•,     .3 

124,4 

?12.8 

19*)  .... 

982  4 

59.7 

101.6 

161,2 

15.,' 

39.5 

1,3 

40.9 

217.3 

|Q.l- 

23?  i 

29. « 

55.1 

8V? 

7.5 

U0.4 

.  i 

110.7 

'03.  4 

19* 

..     1,063.4 

60.9 

102.0 

16?  9 

15,7 

39.9 

10 

40.9 

219.5 

19--- 

2l9  1 

31,1 

.  53.  .3 

84.9 

7.6 

97.  b 

.* 

98,0 

190.4 

191. 

..     1,171.1 

62.7 

105,  1 

167,8 

15,5 

38.4 

1  0 

.39.4 

222. 6 

1949     . 

258.  U 

35.0 

54.4 

39.4 

8  6 

99.7 

.  i 

100.  u 

198.0 

197» 

..     1,306.3 

62.9 

108.2 

171.1 

14,8 

36,0 

9 

36.9 

222  8 

19S(;  .. 

....       286.2 

36.4 

58.  t. 

95.  U 

8  8 

89,7 

.4 

90.1 

194.0 

19'J 

.     1,406.9 

62.6 

112  b 

17b,  2 

14  9 

35.0 

.8 

35.8 

225  9 

1951      . 

....       330.2 

34.6 

58.1 

92.7 

8, -, 

78  6 

.2 

78.8 

180- Q 

197' 

.     1    '.99.0 

38.5 

.8 

39  2 

!!)',> 

347.2 

37.3 

58.4 

96.7 

8.9 

77.0 

.3 

77.3 

181.9 

1  Pr,.dle  corponte  debt  'ncluiles  the  debt  of  certain  fe'l-Tdlly  siion^'^rei  3?e"';»s  ;n  *hic5 
tbere  li  no  longer  any  Federal  proprietary  intWMt.  Th«  debt  oi  the  tollo*mg  agencies  are  iricludeJ, 
l-ieginning  these  years  FLB'i  in  1943;  FHIB':  in  1951;  FNMA- secondary  marl-et  operahons. 
FICB's  and  BCOOP's  in  1968.  The  totJil  debt  for  tliese  agencies  amo'ini  to  $7W  OOO  lym  o'.  Dec  31, 
1947,  J3, 500,000,000  on  Der  31  1960,  M8  *>  1  OOO.OOO  on  Mv  .  i\  l'^"'!  J' <  v.„,  ,,ii(w,^,  „„ 
lie'     .1    1973  3:id  $75  100,000,000  an  De'    31,  1974. 


Total  Feder.i!  securities  includes  pubbc  debt  se:uiitie' 

Ntite,  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  berause  of  rounding. 

Source;  Federal  debt,  Tf.Mjuri  Department;  clber  •' .<< 
n^erce  Departinent. 
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Gross 

Mtional 

product 

Year 

(billions) 

1929 

J96.7 

1930 

83.1 

1931.. 

66.9 

1932 

56.8 

1933  -. 

60,3 

1934  

68,6 

1935 

77.4 

1936        .     . 

86.5 

1937 

87. 6 

1938 .. 

87.6 

1939 

94.8 

1940 

107.6 

1941 

138.8 

1942 

179.0 

1943. . 

202.4 

1944 

217.4 

1945 

1S6. 0 

1945 

209.6 

1947  

232.8 

1948 

...        259.1 

1949 

258.0 

1950 

286.2 

1951 ... 

330.2 

1952     

347.2 

TABLE  6.-^ET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percenO 

Gross 

Ratios  of  debt  to 

gross  national  product  (percent) 

Privattt 

Private  1 

Total 

national    - 

State 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

and 

Fed- 

net 

product 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

and 

Fed- 

net 

vidual 

rate 

Total          locsl 

eral: 

debt 

Year 

(billions) 

vidual 

rate 

Total 

lorjl 

eral - 

debt 

75.4 

91.9 

167. 3          14. 1 

17.1 

$198.4 

1953 

...      J366.1 

39.1 

49.4 

88.5 

8.4 

62.0 

$158.9 

86.4 

107.5 

193.9          17.7 

19.9 

231.4 

1954 

366.3 

42.9 

50  3 

93.2 

9.7 

62.5 

165.4 

97.0 

124.8 

221.8          23.9 

27.7 

273.4 

1955 

399.3 

45.1 

55.8 

98.9 

10.3 

57.5 

166.7 

100.5 

140.8 

241.4          29.2 

37.5 

308.1 

1956 

420.7 

46.5 

55.5 

102.1 

10.6 

53.3 

166.0 

84.6 

127.5 

212.1          27.0 

40.3 

279.4 

1957 

442.8 

46.9 

56.3 

103.1 

11.0 

50.4 

164.5 

72.6 

110.1 

182.7          23.2 

44.3 

250.1 

1958 

...        448.9 

49.7 

58.4 

108.0 

12.0 

51.5 

171.4 

64.2 

S6.6 

160.9           20.8 

44.4 

226.1 

1959 

486.5 

50.4 

59.0 

109.4 

12.3 

49.6 

171.2 

58.5 

88.0 

146.5           18.7 

43.6 

208.8 

1960 

506.0 

52.0 

60.5 

112.6 

12.8 

47.4 

172.6 

58.3 

86.5 

144.9           18.4 

44.7 

208.0 

1961 

523.3 

54.4 

62.7 

117.2 

13.5 

47.1 

177.8 

57.1 

83.7 

140.8           18.4 

46.2 

205.4 

1962 

563.8 

55.3 

62.7 

U8.0 

13.7 

45.0 

176,7 

53.6 

77.5 

131.1           17.3 

44.9 

193.4 

1963 

594.7 

58.1 

'A.  5 

122.7 

14.1 

43.3 

180.1 

49.3 

70.3 

119.5           15.2 

41.6 

176.4 

1964 .. 

635.  7 

59.8 

66  6 

125.4 

14.2 

41.5 

181.2 

40.1 

60.1 

100.1           11.6 

40.6 

152.3 

1%5. 

688.1 

60.4 

67.3 

127.7 

14.3 

38.7 

180  7 

27.9 

51.2 

79.1             8.6 

56.8 

144.5 

1966 

753.0 

59.0 

68.8 

127.8 

13.9 

36.1 

177.E 

24.1 

47.2 

71.3            7.2 

76.3 

154.7 

1967 

7%.  3 

59.8 

70.7 

130.5 

14.2 

36.0 

180  n 

23.3 

43.3 

66.6            6.4 

97.5 

170.5 

1S68 

868. 5 

59.2 

75.2 

134.3 

14.1 

33.6 

182.  1 

27,9 

43.5 

71.4             6.8 

128.8 

207.1 

1%9  

935.5 

58  e 

81.8 

140.4 

14.2 

30.9 

185  G 

28.6 

44.6 

73.2             6.5 

109.5 

189.2 

1970 

982.  4 

59.7 

85.1 

144.8 

14.7 

30.6 

19P.Z 

29.8 

47.1 

76.9             G.4 

95.2 

178.0 

1971 . 

.     1  063  4 

60  9 

85.5 

146.4 

15.3 

30.6 

192,3 

31.1 

45.7 

76.8            6.6 

83.1 

165.  5 

1972 

.    .     1.171.1 

t.?,  ' 

88.0 

150.7 

15.1 

29.1 

165.0 

35.0 

46.0 

81.0             7.4 

84.3 

172.8 

1973 

.       1.  3S5.  3 

62.9 

90  8 

153.7 

14.5 

26.7 

19.V  9 

36.4 

49.9 

86. 3            7.6 

76.0 

169.9 

1974   

.     1,'06.9 

£".6 

94.6 

15/1 

14.6 

25.6 

197.  « 

34.  G 

49.6 
49.6 

84. 2             7. 3 

66.9             7.8 

65.7 
63.8 

157.2 
168.5 

1975 

.     1, 499.  0  . 

31.1  .. 

37.3 

<  Private  corporate  debt  includes  the  debt  of  certain  federally  sponsored  agencies  in  which  theie 
is  no  longer  any  Federal  proprietary  interest  The  debt  of  the  following  agencies  are  included 
beginning  these  years;  FLB's  in  1949;  FHLB's  in  1951;FNMA-secondary  market  operations,  FICE's 
and  BCOOP's  in  1968.  The  total  debt  for  these  agencies  amount  to  $700,000,000  on  Dec.  31,  1947, 
$3,500,000,000  on  Dec.  31, 1960,  $38,800,000,000  on  Dec.  31, 1970,  $59,800,000,000  on  Det.  31, 1973, 
and  $76,400,000,000  on  Dec.  31 ,  1974. 

'  Borrowing  from  the  public  equals  gross  Ferteial  debt  less  securities  hclJ  in  Government  iq- 
C0'j:its(a  unified  budget  conccft). 


'Inte:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  bee?  usee'  rour^dinf. 

Snuire:  Federal  debt,  Tieasury  De'.a'tTif  :1;  other  ''i 
nien-C  Uposrtment, 
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TABLE  7.-ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  POPULATION  AND  PRICES 
IDollar  amc'jnts  in  billioiis] 


Outstanding  Fedoial  debt 

Per  capita  Federal  debt' 

Real  per  capita  Federal  debt  - 
Pri- 

Outstanding  Federal  debt 

Per  cspita  Federa 

1  debt ' 

Real  per  capita  Fede 

ral  debt  ■ 

!       Pri- 

Pri- 

Pii- 

Pri- 

Pri- 

vately 

vately 

vately 

vately 

vately 

vately 

held 

held 

held 

held 

held 

held 

Year 

Gicss  -■ 

Net' 

net* 

Gross  5 

Net* 

nets 

Gross ' 

Net< 

net' 

Year 

Gross  ^ 

Net< 

net; 

Gios:. 

Net ' 

net; 

Gross' 

Net' 

net' 

1929. 

17,5 

15.5 

16  0 

143.7 

135.5 

131.4 

465.0 

438  4 

425.1 

1953 

.     276  0 

226.8 

200.9 

1  723.0 

1  415.9 

1.  254,  2 

3,559.0 

2,924.6 

2.  590.  6 

1930. 

17.3 

15.5 

15.8 

140.6 

134.1 

128.4 

484.0 

461.6 

442.0 

1954.   . 

.     279. 5 

229.1 

204,2 

1.714.5 

1.405.3 

I.  252. 6 

3,557.2 

2, 915. 8 

2,598.9 

1931. 

19.1 

18.5 

17.7 

154.0 

149.1 

142.7 

586.0 

567.6 

543.0 

1955... 

.     282.2 

229.6 

204.8 

1  700,7 

1,383.7 

1,234.2 

3,  515. 1 

2,859.9 

2,551,0 

1932 

.      22.0 

21.3 

19.4 

176.2 

170.6 

155.4 

747.6 

723.8 

659.3 

1956  .. 

278.  3 

224.3 

199.4 

l.f47.7 

1.328,0 

1  180  6 

3,  310. 1 

2,667.8 

2.  371. 7 

1933 

25.  3 

24.3 

21.9 

201.5 

193.5 

174.4 

850.4 

816.7 

736.1 

1957... 

.     278  1 

223.0 

198,8 

1,617.0 

1,296.6 

1,155.9 

3,153.6 

2.528.8 

2,254.4 

1934 

33.3 

30.4 

28.0 

263.5 

240.6 

221.6 

1,090.1 

995.1 

916.6 

1958  .. 

.    292.3 

231.0 

204.7 

1,671.4 

1.320.9 

1. 170.  5 

3,203.7 

2,  531. 9 

2,243.5 

1935 

.      36.2 

34.4 

32.0 

284.5 

270.3 

251.5 

1,142.7 

1,085.9 

1,  010. 1 

1959.. 

.    2%.  5 

241.4 

214.8 

1,667,3 

1,  357  5 

1,207,9 

3, 148. 7 

2,563.6 

2,  231. 1 

1936. 

40.3 

37.7 

35.3 

314.7 

294.4 

275.7 

1, 249. 1 

1,168.5 

1,094,1 

1960... 

.    2%.  6 

239.8 

212,4 

1,641.7 

1. 327,  3 

1,175.6 

3. 055. 6 

2,470.6 

2. 188.  3 

1937. 

43.1 

39.2 

36.6 

334.6 

304.3 

284.1 

1, 287. 9 

1. 171.  4 

1, 093.  7 

1961.. 

.    303,0 

246.7 

217.8 

1,649.5 

1,343.0 

1, 185. 7 

3,051.0 

2,484.1 

2, 193. 1 

1938... 

.      45.6 

40.5 

37.9 

351.2 

312.0 

291.9 

1, 390. 8 

1,235.2 

1,155.9 

1962.  . 

.    311.3 

253.6 

222.8 

1,668.8 

1,  359, 5 

1.194.4 

3.049.7 

2.484.5 

2. 182  7 

1939 

48.8 

42.6 

40.1 

372.9 

325.5 

306.4 

1,483.4 

1,294.9 

1,  219. 0 

1963... 

.    317.4 

257,5 

223.9 

1.677.2 

1.360.7 

1. 183, 1 

3. 015.  4 

2,446.3 

2, 127  1 

1940 

52.2 

44,8 

42.6 

393.7 

337.9 

321.3 

1,  551.  4 

1,331.5 

1,  266. 1 

1964.. 

327.  0 

264,0 

227.0 

1.  704, 1 

1,375.8 

1  183. 0 

3.027.7 

2,  444. 4 

2,101,8 

1941. 

65.6 

56.3 

54.0 

489.9 

420.5 

403.3 

1,759.8 

1,  510.  3 

1,  448. 6 

1965... 

.    330.7 

266.4 

225.6 

1.702.0 

1.371.1 

1  161.1 

2,966.6 

2,389.8 

2,  023.  8 

1942 

.     113.7 

101.7 

95.5 

840.0 

751.3 

705.5 

2,  760. 6 

2,  469.  3 

2,318.7 

1966  . 

.     343. 3 

271.8 

227.5 

1,745.5 

1,382,8 

1,157.4 

2,946.0 

2,  332. 5 

1,952,3 

1943  . 

.     171.0 

154.4 

142.9 

1,245.9 

1,125.0 

1,041.2 

3,969.2 

3.583.9 

3.  317.  0 

1967.. 

.     364.8 

286.4 

237,3 

1  835.  8 

1.441.3 

1, 194.  2 

3,005.2 

2,  359. 3 

1.  954  9 

1944     . 

.     233.6 

211.9 

193.1 

1,681.6 

1,525.4 

1,390.0 

5, 246. 7 

4, 759.  3 

4,  337. 1 

1968. 

.    373.1 

291.9 

238.9 

1,  858. 9 

1,  454.  4 

1, 190. 3 

2,905.8 

2,  273.  4 

l,8bO.G 

1945     . 

.     279.6 

252.5 

228.2 

1,990.5 

1,797.6 

1,624.6 

6, 073.  7 

5.  485. 0 

4. 957. 2 

196S  . 

-    382.0 

289.3 

232.1 

1.884.8 

1.427.4 

1. 145. 2 

2.776.0 

2,102.3 

1.686.7 

1946. 

.     260.7 

229.5 

206.1 

1,836.7 

1.616.9 

1,452.1 

4, 728.  3 

4, 162. 5 

3,  738. 1 

1970... 

.     401.7 

301.1 

239.0 

1.960.7 

1,469.7 

1,166.6 

2,737.7 

2,052.1 

1,528,9 

1947.. 

.    257.6 

221.7 

199.1 

1,  780.  3 

1,532.2 

1,376.0 

4,217.3 

3,629.6 

3.259.6 

1971... 

.     435.1 

325.9 

255.1 

2, 101. 5 

1,  574. 1 

1,232.1 

2,839.0 

2, 126,  4 

1,561.5 

1948. 

253.8 

215.3 

192.0 

1.724.1 

1,462.6 

1,304.3 

3.982.2 

3, 378  1 

3,  012.  5 

1972     . 

.     461.1 

341.2 

269.9 

2.  207. 9 

1,  633. 8 

1,292.4 

2.884.6 

2, 134. 5 

1,688.5 

1949 

.     257.9 

217,6 

197.7 

1,722.0 

1,452.9 

1,  320. 1 

4,050.5 

3,417.6 

3, 105. 0 

1973.. 

.     481.5 

349.1 

268.6 

2,288.5 

1. 659. 3 

1,276.6 

2.747.9 

1,992.3 

1,  532  9 

1950 

257.8 

217.4 

196.6 

1,693.0 

1,  427.  7 

1,291.1 

3,762.5 

3,172.9 

2, 869.  3 

1974.. 

.     504.1 

360.8 

280.1 

2.  378. 9 

1.702. 6 

1.  321. 8 

2. 545.  7 

1.822.0 

1,414.5 

1951.. 

.     260.2 

216.9 

193.1 

1,680.0 

1,400.5 

1,246.8 

3,  524. 1 

2,937.6 

2,615.3 

1975  . 

.     587.6 

466.3 

351.3 

2,737.5 

2,168,8 

1,  680.  4 

2,  737.  5 

2,168.8 

1  6&0. 1 

1952... 

.    268.3 

221.5 

1%.8 

1,  702. 9 

1,405.9 

1, 249. 1 

3,540.8 

2, 923. 2 

2,  597. 2 

<  Per  capita  debt  is  calculated  by  dividing  debt  figures  by  population  of  conterminous  United 
Stales,  Beginning  1949,  population  includes  Armed  Forces  overseas,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

■  Per  capita  debt  expressed  in  December  1975  prices  (Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items). 

1  Total  Federal  securities  includes  public  debt  securities  and  budget  agency  securities. 

•  Boiio.'.ing  tiom  the  public  equals  gross  Federal  debt  less  securities  held  In  Government  ac- 
counts (a  unified  budget  concept). 


'  Borrowing  from  the  public  less  Federal  Reserve  holdings. 

Note;  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  debt,  Treasury  Department    cthei  data,  Buieau  of  fconon'' 
meice  Department 
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TABLE  8.     PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GNP 


\ 

{Dollar  amounts  in  billions! 

1 

Gross 

Privately 

Ratio  of 

Year  to  year 

Gross 

Privately 

Ratio  of 

Year  lo  year 

national 

held 

debt  to 

price 

national 

held 

debt  to 

price 

"iCdr 

product 

debt' 

GNP 

changes ' 

Year 

product 

debt' 

GNP 

changes  • 

!929            

$96.7 

$16.0 
15.8 
17.7 

16.5  . 

19.0 

26.5 

-6.0 
-9.5 

1941. 
1942. 
1943 

138.8 

179.0 

202.4 

54.0 
95.5 
142.9 

38.9 
53.4 
70.6 

9  7 

1950          

83.1 

9.3 

193!             

66.9 

1  -J 

193? 

56.8 

19.4 

34.2 

-10.3 

1944 

217.4 

193.1 

88.8 

2.1 

1933 

60.3 

21.9 

36.3 

.5 

1945 

196.0 

228.2 

116.4 

2.3 

1934        

68.6 

28.0 

40.8 

2.0 

1946 

209.6 

Z06.1 

98.3 

18.5 

1935 

77.4 

32.0 

41.3 

3.0 

1947. 

232.8 

199.1 

85.5 

8.7 

1936 

86.5 

35.3 

40.8 

1.2 

1948 

259.1 

192.0 

74.1 

2.6 

1937 

87.6 

36.6 

41.8 

3.1 

1949 

258.0 

197.7 

76.6 

-l.£ 

1938 

87.6 

37.9 

43.3 

-2.8 

1950. 

286.2 

196.6 

68.7 

5.8 

1939.... 

94.8 

40.1 

42.3 

-.5 

1951. 

330.2 

193.1 

58.5 

5.9 

1S40.  .       .  . 

107.6 

42.6 

39.6 

1.0 

1952. 

347.2 

196.8 

56.7 

c 
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tear 


MtiOMi 

product 


Privti 


nvfi 
btt 


talk)  of 
iMt  to 


1153. 
1954. 
1955. 

1956 

195'' 

1958 

1959 

!9bO 

1961. 

19»>2  , 

1963., 

i9o4.. 


366.1 


366 
399 

■120, 

u? 

148 

4ii6. 

506.0 

523.3 

'Ai.  B 

594,7 

635.7 


200.9 
?0«  I 
2W  ^ 
199  » 
196  -I 
204.  7 
214  g 
212  4 
■217,  "J 
222  8 
223.9 
227.0 


54.9 
55.7 
51.3 
47.4 
44.9 
45.6 
44.2 
42.0 
41.6 
39.5 
37.6 
3&7 


Y«ar  to  Tur 

prm 

changes ' 

.7 

-    4 

.4 

2  9 

3,0 

1.7 

1  5 

1   5 

6 

1   2 

l.b 

L2 

YMr 


1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

19E8 

1969 

1970. 

1971. 

197?. 

1973 

1974 

1975 


Grow 

IWtloMi 

product 


688.1 

753.0 

796.3 

8n8.5 

935.5 

982.4 

1  Ubl4 

1   171.  1 

1,306.3 

1.406.9 

1.499.0 


Privai 


d«kt> 


225.0 
227.5 
237.3 

238  9 
232.1 

239  ft 
255.1 
J69.9 
2G8.6 
290.1 
3U.3 


of       TMr  to  yair 
nlo  piiM 

GNP  dungn  > 


32.  S 
30.2 
29. « 

27.5 
24.8 
24.3 
24.0 
23.0 
20.6 
19.9 
24.1 


H 

10 
4.7 
6.1 
5.5 
3.4 
3.4 
8.8 
12.2 
7.C 


9ofro*iagfToci  the  public  less  Federal  Reserve  holding?,  • 
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I  might  pouu  out,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  tluit 
each  one  of  the  amendments  was  agreed 
to  unanimously  by  the  committee  which, 
I  believe,  is  well-balanced  In  that  it  re- 
flects about  the  same  ratio  of  liberals, 
moderates,  and  conseiTatives  a.s  it  doe.s 
the  Senate  itself. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suppoi  t 
H.R.  11893  and  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  In  urging  its  pa.';^age  by  the 
Senate. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  increase  the  debt 
limit  from  $595  billion  to  $627  billion 
This  new  debt  limit  would  applv  from 
March  15,  1976,  to  June  30.  1976. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  tills  bill. 
I  must  saj  to  my  colleagues  that  I  con- 
tinue to  be  appalled  by  the  size  of  our 
Federal  deficits.  However,  this  bill  merely 
ijermlts  us  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  money 
we  have  spent  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
controlllnf  Federal  expenditures.  We 
should  have  controlled  spending  during 
our  consideration  of  various  authoriza- 
tion bills  that  now  require  billions  to 
fund.  Thia  we  did  not  do.  Now  the  time 
hr..-  come  to  pay  the  bills  for  those  spend- 
iwii.   prog:-am.'.  Therefore,  my  sen.'^e  of 


i  e?poi'.Mbilil>  rompels  me  to  vote  in  favor 
(if  pa.'i.sage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  Finance  Commlt- 
ee  approved  two  amendments  to  the  bDl 
t  >  as.si.st  the  Treasury  Department  hi 
managing  our  huge  national  debt. 

The  first  would  increase  by  $2  billion 
•i.e  aiuouiu  of  Treasury  bonds  that  can 
be  i.--.sued  wilhout  regard  to  the  414-per- 
ven-  ceiling.  The  second  would  extend 
the  n;axiinum  maturity  of  Treasurj'  note.-> 
to  10  years  from  Uie  present  7  years. 

In  addition,  the  Finance  Committee 
agreed  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 0.1  a  tliird  amendment  which  would 
provide  a  minimum  interest  rate  of  4  per- 
cent annually  on  series  E  bonds 

I  et  us  examine  the  urgent  need  for  the 
debt  management  amendments. 

Tlie  Treavsury  Department  estimates 
t'aat  its  new  money  market  borrowing 
need.-;  in  Uie  next  19  months  will  exceed 
$90  billion.  In  addition,  the  Treasury  has 
an  immense  refunding  job  to  do.  In  the 
same  19-month  period,  over  $51  billion 
of  privately  held  coupon  debts  will  ma- 
ture. Their  weekly  is.sues  of  13-  and  26- 
v.eek  bills  are  now  in  tlie  $7  billion  range 
and  will  inevitably  increase.  Lssuec  of  52- 
V  e«>k  bills   everv  4  weeks,  rre  now  in  the 


S3  billion  raiige  and  may  well  be  in  the 
$4  billion  range  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977.  In  brief,  their  total  requirements 
for  refunding  are  some  10  times  their 
new  money  need?. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  done  In  man- 
aging the  public  debt  this  year  will  have 
a  direct  eCfect  on  the  strength  and  su.s- 
tainability  of  the  economic  recovery.  The 
TreasuiT  must  promptly  minimize  its  re- 
liance on  short-term  bills  and  maximize 
its  use  of  the  longer  intermediate  ami 
longer-term  markets.  If.  instead,  the 
Treasury  is  forced  to  rely  on  short-term 
financing:,  it  will  be  obligated  to  come  to 
the  market  more  frequently  and  for 
larger  amounts.  The  e.\cess  liquidity  in- 
jected into  the  economy  as  a  re.sult  of 
such  short-term  financing  will  pose  a 
continuing  threat  to  all  other  borrowers 
and  to  the  financial  institutions  on  vhicli 
the  economy  must  rely, 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  will 
i-educe  the  risk  of  higher  Federal  bor- 
ro'.ving  and  transaction  costs.  They  will 
contribute  to  a  more  stable  market  en- 
vironment by  reducing  burdens  on  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries  and  allow  small- 
ar.d  medium -size  businesses  to  meet  fl- 
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nancing  needs.  Finally,  they  provide  a 
basis   for   sound   fiscal   and   monetary 

policies. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  wID 
g'.ve  the  Treasury  Department  the  tools 
to  do  a  better  job  of  debt  management. 
I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  siwport  the 
bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  call  it 
up  for  immediate  coiisidei-ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  the  title  of  the  Act  and  substitute 
therefor  liie  following : 

"To  abolish  tlie  debt  ceiling,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

2.  On  page  1,  beginning  with  Hue  3,  strike 
everything  through  line  2  on  page  2,  and 
substitute  the  following; 

"That  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  Is  repealed." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ofTer 
this  amendment  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

I  have  discussed  it  earlier  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  shall,  in  due  course, 
withdraw  this  amendment. 

Its  purpose  is  simple.  It  would  simply 
have  the  effect  of  striking  the  institution 
of  the  legislative  debt  ceiling.  The  fact 
is  that  over  a  period  of  time  this  debt 
ceiling  limitation  has  lost  all  meaning. 
It  was  presumably  originally  Intended 
to  cause  Congress  to  pause,  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  doing,  to  determine 
whether  we  should  not  either  slow  down 
the  rate  at  which  we  were  spending 
moneys  or  raise  taxes  to  cover  our  ex- 
penditures. 

The  fact  is  that  eveiy  few  months  we 
And  ourselves  in  effect  automatically 
raising  that  ceiling  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  have  not  slowed  down  our  spend- 
ing. We  have  no  real  choice  because 
otherwise  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  its  obUgations. 

As  I  say,  this  was  the  original  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  no  longer  served.  This 
has  become  sort  of  a  charade  that  occu- 
pies time. 

But,  second.  2  years  ago,  we  enacted  a 
new  budgetary  discipline  in  this  body, 
enacted  the  Budget  Reform  Act  which 
now  requires  us,  requires  all  committees, 
every  Member  of  this  body,  to  consider 
the  levels  of  expenditure,  and  to  set  a 
ceiling  on  levels,  to  consider  the  sources 
of  revenue  and  to  establish  targets  for 
revenues,  and  to  take  into  specific  con- 
sideration whether  we  will  end  up  with  a 
deficit  or,  God  willing,  one  of  th^e  days 
a  surplus.  In  other  words,  we  have  now  a 
mechanism  that  is  far  more  certain  to 
impose  on  us  the  disciplines  of  examin- 
ing what  we  are  doing  with  the  finances 


of  this  Nation  that  were  never  imposed 
by  the  debt-ceiling  requirement. 

Finally,  although  happily  this  has  not 
occurred,  and  during  the  last  two  times 
this  legislation  has  been  before  us  be- 
caiise  of  the  limitation  on  debt  ceiling 
and  the  necessity  to  raise  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  veto-proof  bill,  we 
have  hati  terrible  temptations  in  past 
years  to  tack  all  kinds  of  controversial 
matters  on  the  debt-ceiling  Umitation 
and  we  have  tied  up  the  Senate  for  days 
and,  I  thuik,  2  years  ago,  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  again  have  diverted  our  attentions 
from  other  more  pressing  matters. 

So,  I  did  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  earher,  Mr.  President.  I  did 
agi-ee  with  him  that  I  would  withdraw 
my  amendment  on  the  understand- 
ing, which  I  would  like  him  to  confirm, 
that  when  this  matter  next  comes  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  hearings — in  fact 
before  the  expiration  of  this  temporai-y 
extension — that  I  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  such  a  hear- 
ing. I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  chair- 
man would  confirm  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  exactly  correct.  I  urged  the  Senator,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  hour  is  late 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  Senators  who  would 
like  to  take  a  position  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  who  would  not  be  here  to  hear 
the  debate,  that  he  should  offer  it  on  the 
next  debt  limit  bill,  and  that  he  should 
appesu*  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  explain  his  position.  I  would  be  sm*- 
prised  if  he  failed  to  muster  substantial 
suiH>ort  within  the  committee  for  his 
position,  because  I  think  he  will  tmdoubt- 
edly  have  some  support  from  some  of 
our  members. 

Now,  we  have  voted  on  this  before, 
but  the  amendment  really  should  be  pro- 
ceeded, first,  by  a  discussion  in  depth 
and  one  marshaling  his  arguments  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  then  by  proper 
debate  where  both  sides  have  then-  evi- 
dence to  suMJort  their  positions. 

If  the  Senator  will  withhold  the 
amendment  for  now  I  can  assure  him  he 
will  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  and  to  discuss  it  with 
the  membei's  of  the  committee.  We  will 
vote  again  on  a  debt  limit  bill  before 
June  30  and,  at  that  time,  we  can  con- 
sider the  various  agruments  on  both 
sides. 

I  find  a  lot  of  merit  in  some  of  the 
Senator's  arguments.  I  frankly  think  we 
do  consider  the  debt  limit  bill  altogether 
too  often.  If  I  had  my  way  we  would 
consider  the  debt  limit  bill  about  one 
time  a  year,  maybe  even  one  time  a  Con- 
gress. 

But  that  is  not  something  that  I  have 
too  much  control  over.  The  House,  for 
some  reason,  seems  to  want  to  limit  this 
debt  limit  to  just  about  three  or  four, 
perhaps  six  months  a  year,  which  in  my 
judgment  is  altogether  too  short  a  time. 


The  best  argimient  for  debt  limit  ui 
my  judgment  is  that  it  does  require  us 
to  review  our  fiscal  situation. 

I,  for  one,  have  insisted  that  the  Treas- 
1U7  provide  the  Senate  with  Information 
showing  ell  relevant  factors  that  were 
important  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
There  may  be  other  feu;tors  bther  Sena- 
tors want  to  consider,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  study  the  public  debt  with  ref- 
erence to  private  debt,  how  that  com- 
pares to  corporate  debt,  the  personal 
debt,  the  debt  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

If  we  look  at  the  overall  situation  in 
context,  particularly,  if  we  relate  it  to 
the  gross  national  product  and  the  in- 
come of  all  the  American  people,  one 
sees  a  lot  of  bright  aspects  in  this  thing 
when  he  looks  at  the  assets  as  well  as 
the  liabilities. 

All  those  things  can  be  reviewed  in 
context  when  we  pass  a  debt  limit  bill. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  while  I  do  not  go  all 
the  way  with  the  Senator,  I  think  we 
bring  the  limit  up  altogether  too  often. 

But  as  I  say.  that  is  something  beyond 
the  control  of  this  Senator  when  Uie 
House  insists  it  will  not  extend  the  debt 
limit  for  more  than  perhaps  3  months 
at  a  time,  or  4  months,  sometimes  6. 

But  I  would  urge  the  Senator  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  the  time  with  me 
and  we  will  hold  a  hearing  on  his 
amendment.  I  urge  he  offer  the  amend- 
ment again  when  we  consider  the  next 
debt  limit  bill.  At  that  point,  both  sides 
will  have  been  properly  Inlefed  and  pi'e- 
f>ared  and  I  would  think  we  would  have 
statements  in  a  committee  report  out- 
lining both  sides  of  the  argument. 

I  hope  Uie  Senator  win  appear  before 
the  committee  and  I  certainly  will  under- 
take to  arrange  a  hearing.  I  will  be  glad 
to  be  there  and  hear  it  and  explain  the 
arguments  to  support  his  view  which  he 
has  made  briefly  tonight  that  the  debt 
limit  should  be  totally  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKIJEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  eminently 
correct  in  pointing  out  that  this  debt 
ceiling  procedure  is  not  effective. 

I  commend  him  for  consulting  to  hear- 
ings rather  than  voting  tonight  because 
it  may  be  that  when  this  matter  is  gone 
into  we  can  eliminate  some  of  the  exer- 
cises here  that  are  not  accomplishing 
anything.  But  someone  may  come  up 
with  an  alternative,  too. 

I  shall  do  my  part  to  see  that  the 
Senator  gets  a  good  hearing. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distingtiished  chair- 
man and  to  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  for  the 
assurances  that  I  will  have  the  hearing. 

I  obviously  disagi'ee  with  some  of  the 
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oplntoais  expressed  and  Judgments  made 
by  the  ctatrman  of  the  Finance  Commit - 

I  shftU  look  forward  to  tL:>tiX>uig  aiui 
I  abatt  look  forward  to  offerini;  my 
amendment  next  time  around  if  the 
Flnaaoe  OcMumittee  doen  not  agree  to  in- 
corpomte  this  when  it  next  takes  action 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  ihe  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iM; 
Morgan).  Hie  amendment  Is  withdrawTi 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  tlie  benefit 
of  studentji  of  tliis  subject,  tliere  be 
printed  in  the  Record  all  the  tables 
that  appear  in  the  committee  report,  so 
that  tlwse  who  study  the  subject  caii 
look  at  tliiji  statistical  Information  and 
place  whatever  weight  or  interpretation 
to  it  tkelr  best  judgment  dictates. 

I  think  it  is  very  helpful  to  students 
tjf  this  subject. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  p.'-inted  in  ttie  Recot^h, 
as  ro!!o*^s : 


TABU  1 -STATUTORY  DEBT  LIMITATIONS,  FISCAL  V:AR$ 

19«7  TO  OA';,  ^•^D  proposed  livihtion  r,  r'-.^M 

lnliiaij«sorf  Mk(i! 

Stalutonr  debt  hni<l^t>9<i 


r.>cjly«ar 
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11-     .\ I 

191/ 

19S8  i'h  2i  th'ough  Juxe 
3e.        :    

ns9  tii/uu^nSept  1  

1*,9  S^pt  2  thfough  iuiic  29. 

19«:  June  30 _ 

li)6<)  - 

1961       . . 

I962trnj,,?h  M.i    L'       . 

U62  itt  \j  II.  augli  Ju»e 
30  ... 

1983  through  ^'.if  31 

1963    Apr.  1  ttuough  May  28 

1363  Wj>  2S  th'ati£li  Ju  'e 
38     . 

19Ml^^.■■Jt^  K   .    30 


Tsirp,>- 

«'v" 

Perm,)-  add" 

neit         UmA  T  .'jI 


m 

27b 

7T, 
27S 
271. 

7Tj 

27j 

283 
288 

■»«', 
2«'. 

?« 
2S 

??.'. 
28', 


f,  r 


•). « 
5.0 

s.o 

10  0 

1.;'  u 


.•4.U 


275.0 

27i.  0 

2»1  0 
281.0 
2?8.  0 

2:v& 

230.  0 

■>8n  0 

288.0 
.90.'J 

ns.  0 
;^3  0 
J98.  a 

Wi  'I 

.AJ'j   i.1 

3C7  0 

.,i«t.  'J 


l9W;Dec.  1  thiougl.  lu'i'T't 
19*4:  Jnoe  29  and  V'. 

19fi5 

1966.. . .:„. 

1967  thrDOCti  Mar.  1 

1967:  M^r.  2  ttitoi«h  Jvnp  30 

19681..   .  

19*9  thrnugh  Apr   ',  ' 

1969  after  Apr.  b  ' 

I97fl  thraoih  Jihtc  3(> '  . 

1971  through  lime  V  ' 

1972  th'oiigh  Junr  '!) ' 

1973  through  Oct.  ..l 

1973  through  J.jne  in  ■ 

1974  through  Nov    .n  '• 
197<:  Dec.  3  throLjli  Ji.  .c 

30 ' 
197^  ti:r,u*1  feb'lii  ' 
\V>-  Frt).  19  though  l.ir" 

30'     .. 
1976  through  No..  IS  > 
1976  thr  juiii  ,\U-    ib  i . 

I  r  jir>  en.fC'rner.ttn.o  1  Ir 

Ju.^e30.  1976  '   . 
A'ter  Ju"e  30,  197fa'. 


Temp*. 

rar» 

Peimj- 

■M»- 

oant 

U»ni\ 

Totil 

2»'. 

38.0 

315.0 

'8^ 

39.  U 

324.0 

2SS 

39  0 

324.0 

32t.e 

28b 

43.0 

?RS 

45.0 

330.0 

28?. 

51.0 

316.0 

3'>«  . 

jJlO 

3'i8 

7.0 

365.0 

358  . 

351.0 

3nb 

i2.« 

377.0 

380 

15.0 

395.0 

«U() 

50.0 

458.0 

40(1 

50.0 

450.0 

40!' 

65.0 

465.0 

^,;r 

b5.0 

465.0 

4,;0 

75.7 

475.7 

I'.H) 

95.0 

495.0 

4i.i) 

nto 

631.0 

*<.»l 

177.0 

S77.0 

4(K.' 

195.  U 

595.9 

4J0 

227.0 

627.0 

400  . 

4M.0 

1  )- 

19t,8 


TABLl  ?.-  CFOSS  MATin^^l   Pprp'JCT  ,',  n  Pri^T   -i.Sa  lO.Nj!  AM  Plllt  ( S  ■■  .'.U  I..NP  .  •.TL 

|Billir>Ti'  o<  ilnHa'v  sea'.onjll,  adiiislec.  ir>;iLdl  rate^l 


PRi 


(le<.  TNMA  partitipafion  c»r*ir'C5t«  issurt  in  frscsl  year 


■  MAiOK   Q    n.-I.Siy.  ;3'3  75 


Cros<  national  proJuCt 


i^otrerit  Jolliiri 


Con<;t8rt  (1972)  doHarx         impttcit  price  deflator 


quarter 


tm 

l,\  qrjaitar. 
?d  quartw.. 
3d«Mrtar.. 

4:h  qaartsf. 

I97« 

1  t  juartar. 

ij  rj,,vt»r_ 


Tjtal 


126S.3 
l.W.7 
I.  M9. 7 

1.  352.  7 


1  3"J.9 
I,  391. 0 


Percent 

chance 


erice         r.ile 


1  rtjl 


Percent  Piffer- 

(haas*  To^M        Boce 

at  (ladux.  (I<i(1e> 

I  .tier-     annual  197?  -  ll'? 

•ncc        Tit*  ISO)       iwn 


Gross  n^linn^l  prrxlurt 


Current  ilnllsrs 


CnnM:u.t(!972)(ioJtais 


impkcit  (uiu  deHatar 


Percent 
change  > 

I  I 
annual     Year  .m 
rate    quarter 


-r  45,  5 

4-n.» 

+31.9 

f  -0.  0 


rlS.S 

+  7.4 

+10.3 

•    !0.  4 


1  227.7 
1,228.4 
1.236.S 

1  240  9 


,  25.  i 

+.7 

+11 

4.4 


4  ^0. 1      -t  6.  0 


1,  228. "-     -12.2 
1.217.2    -U.I 


+ti 

+.« 
+2.7 
+l.« 


-11 
-17 


103.0 
184.1 

106.7 
109.  D 


lU. ". 
114.1 


41^ 
+  18 
+  1.9 


•f5.5 
+7.2 

4-7.4 
'8  8 


9.8 
;  16  0 


l.tJl 


Pero-"l 

chang- 

at 

en.e         fjlf 


1  ilrt 


Percent  OMtor-  Pitrcent 

change  Total  bmi  chanc 

at  (Index:  (Indei:  at 

(>  «er-     annual  1972-  lt72=»  anani 

•rnce         rate  100)  100)  <at« 


1974— Continua 


3(1  qua.-ler 
4th  quarte- 

1st  quarter 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter 
4tti  quarter. 


1   4?1 
1.441 


1.  433  f. 
1,460.6 
1.528  5 

1,  572.  S 


11  I 

1-.  9 


-7  I 
T  27.0 
+67.9 
-1  44.0 


9.9     1  210.  ? 
•  <  5     \.  l»o  8 


-7  1 

-(7.7 

+19.9 

+  12.0 


1,158.6 
1,  168. 1 
I,  201.  5 
1,215.9 


7.0 

:3. 4 


-21.2 

+9.5 
+33.4 
+14.4 


-9.2 

+3.3 

+  12.0 

+*.» 


U7.7 
121.4 


123.7 
125.0 
127.2 
129.  S 


+3  4 
+  3.7 


+2.  J 
+L3 

+2.1 


-;i2.5 

+  114 


+7.1 

+4.3 
+T.I 

-(6.« 


Sour;*:  U.3.  C^.'ia.'lment  of  liitnmnct,  "Bus>ess  CjnJllioM  Dijest,"  1j  uafy  197l,  p.  69,  and  Department  jI  Comme.ie  ralease  »t  feli.  13,  137£,  for  fourth  qua/tef  of  1975. 
T!,3'.';  3-  ACTUAL  *MD  POTEMTi"'.    Pt.V.  CROSS  NATlO'lAL  poODuCT  AND  PATIO  OF  OuTPUf  TO  CAPAniT  IN  ^"^NUF*CTURING,  1973  71 

|ln  killKws  u'  ilolU'i,  seasonally  alluited  annual  latesl 


Tiar  laa  Q%aft»f 


Cross  natiowJfKduet  i*  L»pst.int 

(ItlOMlKI) 

GNPgap 
(patsBbal 

Actual     Patentidi  less 

GNP  UrtP        a:*uai) 


1973 

!. 'quarter ..  1.227.7  V  246  «  t  19  1 

2ndquafter ..  1.2214  1.2*8.1  +30.' 

3rdquart*r... 1,236.J  1.271.4  +35.8 

4'^  qusfter 1,240.9  l.m.9  4  43.1 

13/4 

i'qi.irtar 1,?M.7  1,  2%.  5  457  9 

Injqujrtsf ..   1.217.2  ;.30«.4  432.2 


Rato  of 

capacnyiB 

manu- 
facturing 


NA 
NA 
UK 
NA 


80. 


Vea'  a.nj  qLjrter 


G'oss  national  product  in  constant 
(1972)doUa(S) 

Ratio  nl 

GNPipw  Miratto 

(pqtantial    capacity  in 

V    Actual     Poterrlial            less  manu- 

^x     GHP           GNP       acUat)  fattar&ig 


-V 


19T4  Cont, 

3rdquajter 1.210.2  1.322.3  +112.1 

4thquarter 1.186.1  1,335.3  •jUg.b 

1975 

Wqiiarter 1,158.6  1.348.5  +189.9 

2iM«iartar ..  1, 1««.  1  1,161.8  +193.7 

Jrdquarlaf 1.201.5  1,3712  +173.7 

4thquart»r 1,217.4  1.388.8  +171.4 


78.4 


68.: 
67.1) 
F9  0 
70. 1 


N.5te:  NA  mmh  rot  avaMabte. 

S-'^WCr*   0**0-1't:r*,lt  "»*      tninnerc* 


"Business  Conditions  Di:i»,t,"  Jao'ia.  '»'i,  m  9^  a. 


I 


March  11,  1976 


CX)N^t£SSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


623S 


TAP.lE    4     rSTIMATEO    UNIREO    BUDGET    TOTALS    FOR 
nSCAL  YEAR  UTS 

{la  kiUions  of  doiars] 


TABU  S.-fUBLIC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  LIMITATION,  nSCAL 
YEAR  1976 

[la  billioM  of  dollars) 


12.8 


Admimstratioq 
tstimate 


r>...tta,-. 

|•'^.•II■'> 


373.  S 
297.5 


37«.9 
JOlLt 


OperaSoc 

caali 

balance 


PuUk 

d«M«*- 

]«etto 

Binlt 


Villi  $3 
bttoii 


tinsonci^s 


1976: 

JmlJL 

tslimalpd: 

FA.29 

I»».  15 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  an. S. 

May  31 6. 

JuM  15  (peril). 
Jynt." 


585.5 


) 


6.0 

592.0 

595 

6.0 

CDl.O 

604 

6.0 

fin.« 

610 

6.0 

US.0 

618 

S.0 

(86.0 

609 

6.0 

62LD 

624 

LO 

627.0 

630 

6.0 

£21.0 

624 

D.-fc;t(-). 


in 


-76.0 


-74.1 


1975  actual: 
J«m30.. 
My  31.. 
Aar3I.. 
Sapt30. 
Od31.. 
Her.  30_ 
Dee.  31.. 


7.6 
4.2 
3.6 
10. 5 
10.3 
6.5 
8.5 


Source:  Trtas4iry  DapafUnmt,  Ftb.  9, 1976. 


534.2 

saa? ■         Noto:  Based  oa  budget  receipts  of  $298.0tC,0OO.0Oe. 

aJ"  3 outlays  o>  $374,080,000,008,  off-kBdjet  outlays  of  $9,00O.O(», 

563!i :;::::;:; 
5(7.9 

577.8 


TABLE  6.    HYPOTHETICAL  INTEREST  SAVINGS  FROM  ISSUING  BONDS  INSTEAD  OF  SHORT- 

(In  millions  of  doKarsj 


ERM  DFBT 


Tatal  budget 
outlays 


134,652 
l^t,  254 
178,833 
183,548 
196,588 
211,  425 
231,  87C. 


Net 

interest  cast 

Interest  on  on  hypeHmlieal 

public  debt  bonds 


12.014 
13,391 
14,573 
16,588 
19,304 
20,959 
21,849 


(') 
-.2 
-.9 

-9.6 
-30.2 
-52.1 
-19.5 


Gross  interest 

coat  on 

hvpothadcal 

boods 


U.8 

85.8 

182.9 

302.0 
413.4 

b05.9 
b91.3 


Lesainterest 

sa^riafs  on 

reduced  notes 


14.8 
86.0 
183.8 
311.6 
443.6 
658.1 
710.7 


Fiscal  year 


Total  budget 
outlays 


Net 

interest  cost 
laterest  on  on  hypettialical 
puWic  debt  bands 


Gross  interest 

east  an       Lessiotarest 
hypotlialieal  lawap  aa 

redaced  aalas 


1973          246,526 

1974 ....  268,392 

1975  .     324,601 

1976 -373,535 

Total 2,!>C8,230 


24, 167 

-7.7 

711.3 

718.9 

29,  319 

-20.1 

7J1.6 

751.7 

32. 165 

-61.5 

731.6 

7911 

=  37,  700 

-79.5 

73L6 

81LI 

242, 029 


-281.2 


5,  202. 1 


5,483.3 


I  Less  ttian  J'.p  ' 


Source;  Office  o(  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  An,i; 
Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

TABLE  7.     [STIM.UEO    .ROSS  COVtRNI^ENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 
fOolbr  amounts  in  bilionsj 


Feb.  !^  1975. 


De-;'31 


Ind'- 

Vidb.il 


P.ljate' 

Corpo- 
rate 


1929 

.     J72.9 

$107. n 

1930.. 

71.8 

107.4 

1931.- 

64  9 

100.3 

1932  . 

.      57.1 

9S.1 

1933.. 

.      51.0 

32.4 

1934 

.      49.8 

90.6 

1935.. 

.      49.7 

89.8 

1936 

.      50.6 

90.9 

1937.  . 

.      M.l 

90.2 

1938  . 

.      50.0 

85.8 

1939 

.      50.8 

86. 8 

1940 

.      53.0 

89.0 

1941 

.      55.6 

97.5 

1942 

.      49.9 

166.3 

1943.      . 

.      48.8 

110.3 

1944 

.      50.7 

109.0 

1945... 

.      54.7 

99.5 

1946... 

.      59.9 

109.3 

1947... 

69.4 

128.9 

1948.. 

80.6 

139.4 

1949.. 

.      90.4 

140.3 

1950  . 

.     104.3 

167.7 

1951 

114.3 

191.9 

ToLiI 


$179.  9 
179.2 
165.2 
153.2 
143.4 
140.4 
139.5 
141.5 
141.3 
136.8 
137.6 
142.0 
153.1 
156.2 
159.1 
159.7 
154.2 
169.2 
198.3 
220.0 
230.7 
272.0 
306.2 


State 
and 
Ixal    Public 


Federal  ^ 

Agen- 
cy 


Total 


Total 
gross 
detrt 


Percent  i 
Federal  i 
of  total  !      Dec.  31 


Private » 


Indi- 
vidual 


J17.8 
18.9 
19.5 
19.7 
19.5 
19. 2 
19.6 
19.6 
19.6 
19.8 
20.1 
20.2 
20.0 
19.2 
U.l 
17.1 
16.0 
16.1 
17.5 
19.6 
22.2 
25.3 
28.0 


$16.3 

16.0 

17.8 

20.8 

23.8 

28.5 

30.6 

34.4 

37.3 

39.4 

41.9 

45.0 

57.9 

101.2 

1G&.9 

23816 

278.1 

259. 1 

2SS.9 

252.8 

257. 1 

256.7 

258.4 


J1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.5 
4.8 
5.6 
5.9 
5.8 
6.2 
6.9 
7.2 
7.7 
5.5 
5.1 
3.0 
1.5 
1.6 

.7 
1.0 

.8 
1.1 

.8 


J17.5 

17.3 

19.1 

22.0 

25.3 

33.3 

36.2 

40.3 

43.1 

45.6 

48.8 

52.2 

65.6 

113.7 

171.0 

233.6 

279.6 

260.7 

257.6 

253.8 

257.9 

257.8 

260.2 


$215.  2 
215.4 
203.8 
194.9 
188.2 
192.9 
195.3 
201.4 
2C4.0 
202.2 
206.5 
214.4 
238.7 
289.1 
348.2 
410.4 
449.8 
446.0 
473.4 
493.4 
510.8 
555.1 
594.4 


8.1 
8.0 
9.4 
11.3 
13.4 
17.3 
18.5 
20.0 
21.1 
22.6 
23.6 
24.3 
27.5 
39.3 
49.1 
56.9 
62.2 
58.5 
54.4 
51.4 
50.5 
46.4 
43.8 


1952 .  129.4 

1953 143.2 

1954 157.2 

1955 180.1 

1956 195.5 

1957 207.6 

1968 222.9 

1959 245.0 

1960 263.3 

1961 284.8 

1962 311.9 

1963 _.  345.8 

1964 380.1 

1965 415.7 

1966 444.2 

1967 476.3 

1968 513.8 

1969 548.6 

1970 586.2 

1971 647.6 

1972 734.3 

1973 821.9 

1974 880.1 

1975 <•) 


Corpo- 

rate 

Tctal 

202.9 

332.3 

212.9 

356.1 

217.6 

347.8 

253.9 

434.0 

277.3 

472.8 

295.8 

503.4 

312.8 

534.9 

341.4 

586.4 

365.1 

628.4 

391.5 

676.3 

421.5 

733.4 

457.1 

802.9 

497.3 

8n.4 

551.9 

967.6 

617.3 

1,061.5 

672.9 

1,149.2 

779.1 

1,292.9 

921.7 

1,461.3 

997.7 

1,583.9 

1,084.7 

1,732.3 

1,230.8 

1,965.1 

1,413.8 

2,235.7 

1,584.2 

2, 463.  3 

(•) 

<•) 

Fedaral> 

State 

Total 
grass 

Percent 
Fadand 

and 

Agen- 

local 

Public 

cy 

ToUl 

deM 

•ftiU 

31.0 

267.4 

.9 

268.3 

631.6 

42.5 

35.0 

275.2 

.8 

276.0 

667.1 

41.4 

40.2 

278.8 

.7 

279.5 

694.5 

40.2 

46.3 

280.8 

1.4 

282.2 

762.5 

37.0 

50.1 

276.6 

1.7 

278.3 

801.2 

34.7 

54.7 

274.9 

3.2 

278.1 

836.2 

33.3 

60.4 

289.9 

2.4 

292.3 

887.6 

32.9 

66.6 

290.8 

5.7 

296.5 

949.5 

31.2 

72.0 

290.2 

6.4 

296.6 

997.0 

29.7 

77.6 

296.2 

6.8 

303.0 

1,056.9 

28.7 

83.4 

303.5 

7.8 

311.3 

1,128.1 

27.6 

89.5 

309.3 

8.1 

317.4 

1,209.8 

26.2 

95.5 

317.9 

9.1 

327.0 

1,299.9 

25.2 

103.1 

320.9 

9.8 

330.7 

1,401.4 

216 

109.4 

329.3 

14.0 

343.3 

1,514.2 

22.7 

117.3 

344.7 

20.1 

364.8 

1,631.3 

22.4 

127.2 

358.0 

15.1 

373.1 

1,793.2 

20.8 

137.9 

368.2 

13.8 

382.0 

1,981.2 

19.3 

149.2 

389.2 

12.5 

401.7 

2,134.8 

I&8 

167.0 

424.1 

11.0 

435.1 

2,334.4 

18.6 

181.2 

449.3 

11.8 

461.1 

2.607.4 

17.7 

193.5 

469.9 

11.6 

481.5 

2,910.7 

16.5 

299.3 

492.7 

11.4 

504. 1 

1,  377. 1 

15.9 

(•) 

576.6 

11.9 

587.6 

(■) 

(•> 

TABLE  8.— ESTIMATED  PER  CAPITA  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT ! 


Private  ' 


Dec,  31 


1929                 .  $598 

193P  ..   .  583 

1931     523 

1932 _.  ..  457 

1933 406 

1934 394 

193!> 390 

1936 395 

1937 396 

1938    .   385 

1939 388 

1940  .  399 

1941 :.  415 

1942 368 

1943  ._ 355 

1944 364 

1945 389 

1946  ....  422 

1947 479 

1948  547 

'949  .  603 

1950 684 

i»Sl 738 

I9'2.   .      .  821 


ToUl 
gross 

debt     Dec.  31 


Priirate  > 


Indi-     Corpor- 
vidua)  ate 


Total 


SUte 
and 
local 


Federal^ 


TaUl 


Public     Agency        Total 


1953 .  893 

1954 964 

1955 1,085 

1956 1,157 

1957 1.207 

1958 1,274 

1959 1,377 

1960 1.457 

1961... 1,550 

1962... 1.672 

1963 1,827 

1964 1,980 

1965 2,139 

1966. ..  2,259 

1967 2,396 

1968 2,559 

1969... 2,706 

1970 2,861 

1971 3,127 

1972 3,516 

1973...          ..  3,906 

1974... 4,153 

1975  (•) 


1,329 

2.223 

1,334 

2,299 

1,530 

2,615 

1,641 

2,799 

1,719 

2,927 

1,784 

3,058 

1.919 

3,297 

2,020 

3,478 

2,131 

3,681 

2,259 

3,931 

2,415 

4,242 

2,591 

4,572 

2,840 

4,979 

3,140 

5,400 

3,386 

5,783 

3,881 

6,441 

4,603 

7,209 

4,869 

7,731 

5,238 

8,366 

5,893 

9,409 

6,719 

10, 626 

7,475 

11,629 

(•) 

(•) 

218 
246 
279 
296 
318 
345 
374 
398 
422 
447 
472 
497 
530 
556 
590 
633 
680 
728 
806 
867 
919 
987 

n 


1,718 
1,710 
L692 
1,637 
1.598 
1.657 
1,635 
L606 
1,612 
1.627 
1,634 
1,656 
1,651 
1,675 
1,734 
1,783 
1,816 
1,899 
2,048 
2.151 
2,233 
2,325 
2,682 


S 

la 

18 
13 
32 
35 
37 
41 
42 
47 
50 
71 
101 
75 
68 
61 
53 
56 
55 
53 


1.723 
1.714 
1,700 
1,647 
1.617 
1,671 
1,667 
1.641 
1,649 
1,668 
1,677 
1,704 
1,701 
1,746 
1,835 
1.858 
1,884 
1,960 
2,101 
2,207 
2,288 
2,378 
2,737 


F..ot notes  at  eiid  of  tobies. 
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TABLE  9.    GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL 

PROOUCT 

IRalios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (pefcent)l 


Dec.  31 


Gross' 

National 

Product 

(millions) 


Private  ■ 

Indi-        Cor- 
vidual     poratB 


1929 .  J96. 7  75.4 

1930 83.1  86.4 

1931 66.9  97.0 

1932 56.8  100.5 

1933 ..  60.3  84.6 

1934 68.6  72.6 

1935 77,4  64.2 

1936. 86  5  58.5 

1937 87.6  58.3 

1938 \.  87.6  57.1 

1939 [.  94  8  53.6 

1940 107.6  49.3 

1941 138.8  40.1 

1942 179.0  27,9 

1943 202.4  24.1 

1944 ..  217.4  23.3 

1945 196.0  27.9 

1946 209.6  28  6 

1947... 232.8  29.8 

1948 259.1  31.1 

1949 258.0  35.0 

1950. 286.2  36.4 

1951 330.2  34.6 

1952 347.2  37.3 

1953 366.1  39.1 

1954 366  3  42.9 

1955 399  3  45.  1 

1956..^ 420.  7  46  5 

1957 412  3  46.9 

1958  448  9  49.7 

1959 486.5  50,4 

1960. S06  0  52.0 

1%1 S23. 3  54  4 

1962 563.3  S5. 3 

1963 594,7  58,1 

1964 635,7  59,8 

1965 688,1  to  4 

1966.. 753.0  59,0 

1967. .  7%  3  59  8 

1968 868.S  59.2 

1969..   935.5  58.6 

1970 982  4  59.7 

1971 1,063.4  6C.9 

1972 1  171.1  b2  7 

1973 1306  3  62  9 

1974 1,406.9  62,6 

1975 1.499.0  (•) 


110.7 
129,2 
149.9 
169.2 
153,2 
132.1 
116.0 
105,1 
103,0 
99.1 
91,6 
82,7 
70,2 
59,4 
54.5 
50,1 
50,8 
52,1 
55.4 
53,8 
54.4 
58  ', 
58.1 
58.4 
58.2 
59.4 
63.6 
65.9 
66.8 
69.5 
70.2 
72.2 
74.8 
74.8 
76.9 
78.2 
80  2 
82.0 
84.5 
S9.  7 
97.6 
101.5 
102.0 
105,1 
108.2 
112.6 
<•) 


Total 


186.0 

215.6 

246.9 

269.7 

237.8 

204.7 

180.2 

163.6 

161.3 

156.2 

145.1 

132.0 

110.3 

87.3 

78.5 

73.5 

78.7 

80.7 

85  2 

84  9 

89  4 

95,  U 

92.7 

95.7 

97.3 

102  3 

108.7 

112  4 

113.7 

119.2 

120,5 

124,2 

129  2 

130,1 

135,0 

138,0 

140,5 

141  0 

144.3 

148.9 

156.2 

1»1.2 

162  9 

167.8 

171   1 

175.2 

(•) 


St«t« 

and 
local 


Federal  > 


Public    Agency 


Total 

gross 
Total  debt 


18.4 
22.7 
29.1 
34.7 
32.3 
28,0 
25.3 
22.7 
22.4 
22.6 
21.2 
18.8 
14.4 
10.7 
8.9 


7.9 
8  2 
7.7 

7  5 

;  6 

8  i 
8  8 
8.0 

8  9 

9  5 
11.0 

11  6 
U  9 

12  4 
13.5 
13.7 
14  2 
14  8 
14.8 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
14.5 
14  7 
U.  6 
14.7 
15.2 
15.7 
16  5 
14  8 
14  9 

(•) 


16.9 
19.3 

26.6 
36  6 
39.5 
41.5 
39  5 
39  8 
42.6 
45.0 
44.2 
41.8 
41.7 
60,4 
82.0 
106.  1 
141  9 
123.6 
UC.4 
97  6 
99  7 
89  7 
78.6 
77,0 
75,? 
?£  1 

10  ■'■ 

65.7 
62.1 
64.5 
59  8 
57.4 
56  f. 
53.8 
52  0 
50.0 
46.  6 
43.7 
43.3 
41.2 
39.4 
39  6 
39.9 
38.1 
36,0 
35,0 
38,5 


1,2 

1,6 
19 
>  1 
2.5 
7,0 
7,2 
6  8 

6  ►> 

7  1 
7,3 
6,7 
5  5 
3  1 
2  5 


1 


18,1 

20  8 

28,6 

38.7 

42.0 

48.5 

46.8 

46.6 

49  2 

52  1 

51.5 

48.5 

47.3 

63  5 

84  5 

1C7  1 

M2   7 

121  4 

110.7 

98.0 

100  u 

90  1 

78  8 


1   3 


1   3 

1  4 
!  4 
1  4 
i  4 
1  9 
?  5 
1  7 
1  5 
1  3 
1  0 
1  0 
.9 


62 
65.1 
60  9 
58.6 
57  9 
55.2 
53  4 
51  1 
48  1 
45  6 
45  8 
43  0 
40  8 
10  9 
411.9 
.39  4 
36  9 
35  8 
39  2 


222.5 
59.2 
304.6 
343.1 
312,1 
281.2 
252.3 
232,8 
232,9 
?30,  8 
217,8 
199.3 
172,0 
Ibl,  5 
172,0 
188,8 
229,5 
212,8 
203.4 
190,4 
198,0 
194,0 
180,0 
181,9 
182,2 
189  6 
191  0 
190,4 
188,8 
197,7 
195,2 
197,0 
202,0 
200,1 
203,4 
204,5 
203,7 
201,1 
204,9 
206,5 
211,8 
217,3 
219,5 
222.6 
222,8 
225,9 
(•) 


Private  i 


Dec.  31        Individual   Corporate  Total 


March  11,  1976 


state  Total        Percent 

*nd  net    Federal  ot 

local     Federal'  detit  total 


1960 263.3 

1961... 284.8 

1962 311.9 

1963 345.8 

1964 380.1 

1965 415,7 

1966 444.2 

1967. 476.3 

1968 513.8 

1969 548.6 

1970 586.2 

1971 647.6 

1972 734.3 

1973 821.9 

1974 880.1 

19?5 (•) 


306.3 
3213 
353.5 
383.6 
417.1 
463.2 
517.8 
562.6 
653.0 
764.8 
836.4 
909.1 
030,8 
185.7 
330,6 
{•) 


569.6 

613.1 

665.4 

729.4 

797.2 

878  9 

962.0 

1,038.9 

1, 166.  8 

1,313.4 

1,422.6 

1,556.7 

1,  765. 1 
2,007.6 

2,  210.  7 

(•) 


64.9 

70.5 

77.0 

83.9 

90.4 

98.3 

104.8 

112.8 

122.7 

133.3 

144.8 

162.8 

176.9 

189.5 

205.6 

(•) 


239.8 
246.7 
253.6 
257.5 
264.0 
266.4 
271.8 
286.4 
291.9 
289.3 
301.1 
325.9 
341.2 
349.1 
360.8 
466.3 


874.3 

930.3 
996.0 
1,070.8 
1,151.6 
1,243.6 
I,  338. 6 
1,  438. 1 
1,581.4 

1.  736. 0 
1,868.5 

2,  045.  4 
2,  283.  2 
2,  546. 2 
2,  777. 1 

(•) 


27.4 
26.5 
25.5 
24.0 
22.9 
21.4 
20.3 
19.9 
18.5 
16.7 
16.1 
15.9 
14.9 
13.7 
13.0 
(•) 


TABU  II.     ESTIMATED  PER  CAPITA  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT' 


Dec.  31 


Individual 


TABLE  10.  -ESTIMATED  »ttT  GOvERNMfiT  A:iO  PRIVATE  DEBT,  B-  MAjOk  CATEGORIES 


Private' 


Dec.  31        individual    Corpoiate 


1916 W6.3  J40.2 

1917 38.7  43.7 

1918. 44  5  47.0 

1919 43.9  53.3 

1920 48!  57.7 

1921 49.2  57  0 

1922... 50.9  58.6 

1923 53.7  62.6 

1924 55.8  67.2 

1925 59.6  72.7 

1926.. 62  7  76.2 

1927.. ..  66.4  81.2 

1928 70.0  86.1 

1929 .  72.9  88.9 

1930 718  89.3 

1931 64.9  83.5 

1932 .  57.1  80.0 

1933 51.0  76.9 

1934. 49.8  75.5 

1935 49  7  71.8 

1936 50.6  76  1 

1937 51.1  75.8 

1938 50.0  73  3 

1939 50.8  73.5 

1940 53.0  75.6 

1941 55  6  83.4 

1»« 49.9  91.6 

1943 48  8  95.5 

1944 50  7  94  1 

1945 ..  54.7  85.3 

1946 59.9  93  5 

1947 69.1  109.6 

1948 80  6  118.4 

1949 90,4  118,7 

1950 104,3  142,8 

1951 114,3  163,8 

1952 -  129,4  172,3 

1953 .   .  143.2  180.9 

1964 .  157  2  184.1 

1955 180.1  215.0 

1956 195.5  234.1 

1957 207.5  249.1 

1958 222.9  262.0 

1959 .  245.0  287.0 

Pootiiofes  at  end  of  tables. 


Total 


$76.5 
82.4 
91  5 
97.2 

105,8 
106,2 
109,5 
116,  3 
123,0 


State 
and 
local 


J4,5 
4,8 
5.1 

5.5 

6,2 


7 


132 

138 

147.6 

156,1 

161,8 

161,1 

148.4 

137.1 

127.9 

125,3 

124  5 

126,7 

126,9 

123,3 

124,  3 

128.6 

139  0 

111.5 

144,3 

144,8 

110.0 

153.4 

179.0 

199.0 

209.1 

247.1 

278.1 

301.7 

324.1 

341.3 

395.1 

429.6 

456.7 

484.9 

532.  0 


9 

10 

u 

12 
12. 

n. 

14.7 
16,0 
16.6 
16.3 
15.9 
16.1 
16.2 
16  1 
16.1 
16.4 
16.4 
16.1 
15.1 
14.5 
13.9 
13.4 
13.7 
15.0 
17.0 
19.1 
21.7 
24.2 
27.0 
30.7 
35  5 
11.1 
44.5 
48.6 
53.7 
'.9.6 


Federal  > 


J1.2 
7.3 
20.9 
25.6 
23.7 
23,1 
22.8 
21,8 
21  0 


Total 

net 

debt 


Percent 

Fe'!eral  ot 

total 


20 

19 

18 

17,5 

16,5 

16,5 

18,5 

21.3 

21,3 

30 

34 


37,7 


39,2 
40  5 
42,6 
44,8 
56,3 


101, 

154, 

211, 

252. 

229, 

221. 

215. 

217,6 

217.4 

216,9 

221,5 

226.8 

229,1 

229,6 

224,3 

223,0 

231,0 

211,4 


J82  2 

1.5 

94  5 

7.7 

117,5 

17,8 

128.3 

20.0 

135.7 

17.5 

136  3 

16,9 

140  ? 

16.3 

146  7 

14.9 

153  1 

13.7 

162.9 

12.5 

169.2 

11.3 

177.9 

10.2 

186.3 

9.4 

191.9 

8.6 

192.3 

8.6 

182.9 

10.1 

175.0 

12.2 

168.5 

14.4 

171. b 

17.7 

175.0 

19.7 

180.5 

20.9 

182.2 

21.5 

179  9 

22.5 

183  3 

23.2 

189.8 

23.6 

211   1 

26.6 

258  6 

39.3 

313  2 

49.3 

370.6 

57.2 

105  9 

62.2 

3%.  6 

57.9 

115,7 

53.3 

131,3 

49.9 

115,8 

48.8 

186,2 

44.7 

519,2 

41^ 

550,2 

40?> 

581,6 

39.0 

605,9 

37.8 

665,8 

34.5 

698,4 

32.1 

723.  3 

30.6 

769,6 

30.0 

833,  0 

29.0 

1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 
1923... 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 
1928  .. 
1929... 
1930... 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 
1939... 
1940... 
1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
1944  .. 
1945... 
1946... 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956..., 
1957... 
1958..., 
1959..., 
I960..., 
1961..., 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 

a%5.... 

1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 
1970.... 
1971.... 
1972... 
1973.... 
1974.... 
1975.... 


$356 

374 
431 
420 
4S1 
453 
462 
479 
4N 
S14 
S3I 
S» 

sae 

5M 

583 
S23 
4S7 
406 

394 

390 

395 

396 

385 

318 

399 

415 

368 

355 

364 

389 

422 

479 

547 

603 

684 

738 

821 

893 

964 

1,085 

1,157 

1,207 

1,274 

1,377 

1,457 

1,550 

1,672 

1.827 

1,980 

2,139 

2,259 

2,3% 

2,559 

2,706 

2,861 

3,127 

3,516 

3,906 

4,  153 

(•) 


Private  ' 
Corporate 


J394 

423 

455 

509 

511 

525 

532 

559 

588 

627 

649 

682 

714 

730 

725 

673 

640 

612 

597 

587 

S94 

S88 

564 

561 

570 

622 

676 

695 

677 

607 

658 

757 

804 

712 

KO 

1,057 

1,093 

1,129 

1,129 

1,295 

1,386 

1,448 

1,498 

1,613 

1,695 

1,787 

1,895 

2,027 

2,173 

2,383 

2,634 

2,831 

3,253 

3,773 

4,082 

4,390 

4,935 

5,635 

6,279 

(•) 


Total 


J750 

797 

886 

930 

993 

978 

994 

,038 

,077 

,142 

,183 

,239 

,295 

,328 

1,308 


State 

and 

local 


Federal ' 


,1% 

1,098 

1,013 

991 

978 

989 

985 

949 

949 

%9 

1,038 

1,045 

1,051 

1,042 

996 

1,080 

1,237 

1.351 

1,396 

1.622 

1,795 

1,914 

2,023 

2,093 

2,381 

2,543 

2,655 

2,772 

2.991 

3,152 

3,337 

3,567 

3,854 

4,154 

4,523 

4,894 

5,228 

5,813 

6,480 

6,943 

7,518 

8,451 

9,542 

10,  432 

(•) 


$44 

46 

49 

52 

58 

64 

71 

76 

82 

88 

94 

101 

105 

111 

119 

128 

132 

129 

125 

126 

126 

124 

124 

125 

123 

120 

113 

105 

100 

95 

96 

103 

115 

127 

142 

156 

171 

191 

217 

247 

263 

282 

307 

335 

359 

383 

412 

443 

471 

505 

533 

567 

611 

657 

706 

786 

847 

900 

970 

(•) 


$11 

70 

202 

244 

222 

212 

207 

194 

184 

175 

163 

152 

145 

135 

134 

149 

170 

193 

240 

270 

294 

304 

311 

325 

337 

420 

751 

1,124 

1,525 

1,797 

1,616 

1,532 

1,462 

1,452 

1,427 

1,400 

1,405 

1,415 

1,405 

1,383 

1,327 

1,296 

1,320 

1,357 

1,327 

1,343 

1,359 

1,360 

1,375 

1,371 

1,382 

1,441 

1,454 

1,427 

1,469 

1,574 

1,633 

1,659 

1,702 

2,168 


Total 

net 

debt 


1806 

915 

1,138 

1,227 

1,274 

1,255 

1,273 

1,310 

1,344 

1,406 

1,441 

1,494 

1,546 

1,575 

1,562 

1,474 

1,401 

1,341 

1.357 

1,375 

1,410 

1,414 

1,385 

1,400 

1,431 

1,578 

1,910 

2,281 

2,667 

2,889 

2,794 

2,872 

2,929 

2.976 

3,I9Z 

3,352 

3,492 

3,630 

3,716 

4,012 

4,134 

4,234 

4,400 

4,684 

4,839 

5,064 

5,339 

5,658 

6,001 

6,400 

6,810 

7,237 

7,879 

8,565 

9,120 

9,879 

10,932 

12, 101 

13, 105 

(•) 
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TABIF  1?      ESTIMATED  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS 

NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

|Ral;o';  of  debt  to  gross  national  product- peicent| 


De.-,  31 


Gross  * 

National 

Product 

(millions) 


Indi- 
vidual 


Private' 

Cor- 
porate 


1929 $96.7 

1930 83.1 

1931 66.9 

1932 56.8 

1933 ^60.3 

1934.. •^.'B 


75.4 

91.9 

86.4 

107.5 

97.0 

124.8 

100.5 

140.8 

84,6 

127.5 

72,6 

110,1 

Total 


167.3 
193.9 
221.8 
241.4 
212.1 
182.7 


State 
•Ml 

local    Federal ' 


14.1 
17.7 
23.9 
29.2 
27.0 
23.2 


17.1 
19.9 
27.7 
37.5 
40.3 
44.3 


Toll  I 

net 

debt 


198.4 
231.4 
273.4 
308.1 
279.4 
250.1 


TABLE  12. 


EjTIM.ATED  NET  GOVEBNMENT  AND  PKIVRTE  OEW  KEIATED  TO  CItOSS 
NATIONAL  nrODOCT 

(Ratios  of  debt  to  cross  national  product— percent] 


fMwal 


deM> 


Real  per  caidto  Faderal 


tn:. 


Gross  • 

National 

PreAict 

(miUons) 


Private' 


ln«- 
tridaal 


Cor- 
porata 


Total 


1935 77.4  64.2  96.6  160.9 

1316     86.5  58.5  88.0  146.5 

1937 87.6  58.3  86.5  144.9 

1938 87.6  57.1  83.7  140.8 

1939 94.8  53.6  77.5  131.1 

1910.   .  107.6  49.3  70.3  119.5 

1941 138.8  40.1  60.1  100.1 

1912 179.0  27.9  51.2  79.1 

1943 202.4  24.1  47.2  71.3 

1944 .  217.4  23.3  43.3  66.6 

1945        196.0  27.9  43.5  71.4 

1946         209.6  28.6  44.6  73.2 

1917          232.8  29.8  47.1  76.9 

1948         259.1  31.1  45.7  76.8 

1949 258.0  35.0  46.0  81.0 

1950         286.2  36.4  49.9  86.3 

1951  330.2  34.6  49.6  84.2 

1952  347.2  37.3  49.6  86.9 
1952  .  .  .  366.1  39.1  49.4  88.5 
19M       366.3  42.9  50.3  93.2 

1955          399.3  45.1  53.8  98.9 

1956  420.7  46.5  55.6  102.1 

1957 442.8  46.9  56.3  103.1 

1958 448.9  49.7  58.4  106.0 

1959 486.5  50.4  59.0  1QS.4 

\%<.K.  b06.n  52.0  60.5  112.6 

1961 523.3  54.4  62.7  117.2 

1%2..     5(.3.R  55.3  62.7  118.0 

19n3 .  594,7  58.1  64.5  122.7 

19M 635  7  59.8  65.6  125.4 

1%:   688,1  60.4  67.3  127.7 

19** 753,0  59,0  68.8  127.8 

1%7 796,3  59.8  70.7  130.0 

1968 868.5  59.2  75.2  134.3 

1%9 -  935,5  58.6  81.8  140.4 

1970 982  4  59.7  85.1  144.8 

1971 1,063.4  60.9  85.5  146.4 

1972 -  1,171.1  62.7  88.0  150.7 

1973., 1.306.3  62.9  90.8  153.7 

1974 1,406.9  62.6  94.  G  157.1 

1975 1,499.0  C)  (•)  (■> 


State 
and 
local    Federal ' 


20.8 
18.7 
18.4 

18.4 

17.3 

15.2 

11.6 

8.6 

7.2 

6.4 

6.8 

6.5 

6.4 

6.6 

7.4 

7.6 

7.3 

7.8 

8.4 

9.7 

10.3 

10.6 

11.0 

12.0 

12.3 

12.8 

13.5 

13.7 

14.1 

14.2 

14.3 

13.9 

14.2 

14.1 

14.2 

14.7 

15.3 

15.1 

14.5 

14.6 

(•) 


Total 

net 

debt 


44.4 

226.1 

«16 

208.8 

44.7 

208.0 

46.2 

285.4 

44.9 

193.4 

41.6 

176.4 

40.6 

152.3 

56.8 

144.5 

76.3 

154.7 

97.5 

170.5 

128.8 

207.1 

109.5 

189.2 

95.2 

178.6 

83.1 

166.5 

84.3 

172.8 

76.0 

169.9 

65.7 

157.2 

63.8 

158.5 

62.0 

158.9 

62.5 

165.4 

57.6 

166.7 

53.3 

166.0 

50.4 

164.5 

51.5 

171.4 

49.6 

171.2 

47.4 

172.8 

47.1 

177.8 

45.0 

176.7 

43.3 

180.1 

41.5 

181.2 

38.7 

180.7 

36.1 

177.8 

36.0 

18a  6 

33.0 

182.1 

30.9 

185.6 

30.6 

190.2 

30.6 

192.3 

Z9LI 

195.0 

26.7 

194.9 

25.5 

197.4 

31.1 

(•) 

TS.3LE  13      tSTi  VMTfD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  POPULATION  ^U0  PRICES 


Outstanding  Feder-il 
debt 


Per  capita  Federal 
(•»bt> 


Real  per  capita  Federal 
debt) 


6e-..  ■!l 


1929 

1930 

1S31 

1932 

1933 

1931 

l^s. 

1936 

1937 

1933 

1939 

1910 

1911 

1912 

191,; 

19i1 

!9»5 

19i:, 

194' 

1918 

1949 

19"0 

19  1 

1... 


$17.5 

17.3 

19.1 

22.0 

25.3 

33.3 

35.2 

4J.3 

43.1 

45.6 

48.  B 

52.2 

65.6 

113  7 

171.0 

233.6 

279.6 

260.7 

257.6 

253.8 

257.9 

257.8 

250.2 

268.3 


Tie!  ■ 


$16.5 

16.5 

18.5 

21.3 

?.4.3 

30.4 

34.4 

37.7 

39.7 

40.5 

42.6 

44.8 

56.3 

101.7 

154.4 

211. 9 

252.5 

229.5 

221.7 

215.3 

217.6 

217.4 

216.9 

221.5 


Pii- 

valdy 

held 

net 


Gross  - 


Net 


Pri- 
vately 
held 

net* 


Gross 


Prl- 

vatelr 

held 

list  net' 


$16.  n 

$143. 7 

15.8 

140.6 

17.7 

154.0 

19.4 

176.2 

21.9 

201.5 

28.0 

263.5 

32.0 

285.4 

35.3 

314.7 

36.5 

334.6 

37.9 

351.2 

4U.1 

372.9 

42.6 

393.7 

54.0 

489.9 

95.5 

840.0 

U2.9 

1.245.9 

193.1 

1,681.6 

228.2 

1,980.5 

206.1 

1,836.7 

199.1 

1,708.3 

192.0 

1,724.1 

197.7 

1,722.0 

196.6 

1,693.0 

193.1 

1,680.0 

196.8 

1,702.9 

$135.5 

134.1 

149.1 

170.6 

193.5 

240.6 

270.3 

294.4 

304.3 

312.0 

325.5 

337.9 

420.5 

751.3 

1,125.0 

1,525.4 

1,797.6 

1,6U.9 

1,532.2 

1,462.6 

1,452.9 

1,427.7 

1,400.5 

1.405.9 


$131.4 

128.4 

142.7 

155.4 

174.4 

221.6 

251.5 

275.7 

284.1 

291.9 

306.4 

321.3 

403.3 

705.5 

1,041.2 

1,390.0 

1,624.6 

1,452.1 

1,376.0 

1,304.3 

1,320.1 

1,291.1 

1,246.8 

1, 219. 1 


$455  0 
484.0 
586.0 
747.6 
850.4 
1,090.1 
1,142.7 
1,249.1 
1,287.9 
1,390.8 
1,483.4 
1,551.4 
1,759.8 
2,760.6 
3,969.2 
5,246.7 
6,073.7 
4,782.3 
4,217.3 
3,982.2 
4,050.5 
3,762.5 
3,524.1 
3.540.8 


$438.4 

461.6 
567.6 
723.8 
816.7 
995.1 
1,085.9 
1,168.5 
1,171.4 
1,235.2 
1,294.9 
1,331.5 
1,510.3 
2,468.3 
3,583.9 
4,759.3 
5,485.0 
4,162.5 
3,629.6 
3,378.1 
3,417.6 
3,172.9 
2,957.6 
2.923.2 


$425.1 

442.0 

543.0 

659.3 

736.1 

916.6 

1,010.1 

1,094.1 

1.093.7 

1,155.9 

1.219.0 

1,266.1 

1,448.6 

2,318.7 

3.317.0 

4,337.1 

4,957.2 

3,738.1 

3,259.6 

3,012.5 

3.105.0 

2,869.3 

2.615.3 

2,  597.  2 


Foot;i<«*e^  \t  end  of  t.ib'.e.s. 


Pri- 
vately 
ImM 
Dec  31       Gross'       Net'       n«t<     Gross 


1953 276.0 

1954 279.5 

1K5 282.2 

1956 278.3 

1957 278.1 

1958 292.3 

19S9 296.5 

1960 296.6 

1961 303.0 

1962 311.3 

1963.  ..  317.4 

1964..  327.0 

1965.  330.7 

1966.  343.3 

1967 364.8 

1968 373.1 

1969..  382.0 

1970 401.7 

1971.  .  435.1 

1972.  461.1 
1973-  481.5 

1974 504.1 

1975   .  587.6 


226.8 
229.1 
229.6 
224.3 

223.0 
231.0 
241.4 
239.8 
246.7 
253.6 
257.5 
264.0 
266.4 
271.8 
286.4 
291.9 
289.3 
301.1 
32i.9 
341.2 
349.1 
360.8 
466.3 


200.9 
204.2 
204.8 
199.4 
198.8 
204.7 
214.8 
212.4 
217.8 
222.8 
223.9 
227.0 
225.6 
227.5 
237.3 
238.9 
232.1 
239.0 
255.1 
269.9 
268.6 
280.1 
361.3 


1,723.0 
1,714.5 
1,700.7 
1.647.7 
1.617.0 
1,671.4 
1,667.3 
1.641.7 
1,649.5 
1.668.8 
1.677.2 
1,704.1 
1,702.0 
1.746.5 
1,835.8 
1,858.9 
1,884.8 
1.960.7 
2, 101. 5 
2,207.9 
2,288.5 
2.378.9 
2,737.5 


Pri- 

Pri- 

vately 

vately 

bald 

held 

Net' 

nrt« 

Gross- 

Neli 

net» 

1.41S.9 

1,254.2 

3.559.0 

2.824.6 

2.598.6 

1,405.3 

1,252.6 

3.557.2 

2.9».8 

2.588.9 

1,383.7 

1.234.2 

3,515.1 

2,859.9 

2.SS1.0 

1.328.0 

1,180.6 

3,310.1 

2,667.8 

2.371.7 

1,296.6 

1,155.9 

3,153.6 

2,528.8 

2.254.4 

i.mo 

1,170.5 

3,203.7 

2.531.9 

2.243.6 

1.357,5 

1,207.9 

3,148.7 

2,563.6 

2.281.1 

I'S-^ 

1,175.6 

3.055.8 

2,470.6 

2.188.3 

1,343.0 

1.185.7 

3,051.0 

2,484.1 

2.193.1 

1,359.5 

1.194.4 

3,049.7 

2,484.5 

2.182.7 

1,360.7 

1, 183. 1 

3.015.4 

2,446.3 

2. 127. 1 

1,375.8 

1.183.0 

3,827.7 

2,444.4 

2,  Ml.  8 

1,371.1 

1.161.1 

2,966.6 

2.389.8 

2,023.8 

1,382.8 

1.157.4 

2.946.0 

2.332.5 

1.952.3 

1,UL3 

1.194.2 

3.005.2 

2,359.3 

1,954.9 

1,454.4 

1.190.3 

2,905.8 

2,273.4 

1.860.6 

1,427.4 

1,145.2 

2,776.0 

2,102.3 

1.686.7 

1,469.7 

1,166.6 

2,737.7 

2.052.1 

1,628.9 

1,574.1 

1,232.1 

2.839.0 

2.126.4 

1,664.5 

MH-' 

1,292.4 

2,884.6 

2,134.5 

1.688.5 

1,659.3 

1.276.6 

2,747.9 

1,992.3 

1,532.9 

1,782.6 

1,321.8 

2,545.7 

1.822.0 

1.414.5 

2,168.8 

1,680.4 

2,737.5 

2,168.8 

1,680  4 

TABLE  14-PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GNP 
(Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Dec  31 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946. 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

M56 

1957 

1958. 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 


Gross 

MtiMal 
product* 

S96.7 
83.1 

66.9 

55.8 

60.3 

68.6 

77.4 

86.5 

87.6 

87.6 

94.8 

107.6 

138.8 

179.0 

202.4 

217.4 

1%.0 

209.6 

232.8 

259.1 

258.0 

286.2 

330.2 

347.2 

366.1 

356.3 

399.3 

420.7 

442.8 

448.9 

486.5 

506.0 

523.3 

563.8 

694.7 

635.7 

688.1 

753.0 

795.3 

868.5 

935.5 

982.4 

1, 063. 4 

1, 17L  1 

1.306.1 

1,406.9 

1.499.0 


Perceat 


Privately 
held  debt* 


$16lO 

15.8 

17.7 

19.4 

21.9 

210 

32.0 

35.3 

36.6 

37.9 

40.1 

42.6 

54.0 

95.5 

142.9 

193.1 

Z2S.2 

206.1 

1911 

192.0 

197.7 

196.6 

193.1 

196u8 

200.9 

204.2 

204.8 

199.4 

198.8 

204.7 

214.8 

212.4 

217.8 

2218 

223.9 

227.0 

225.6 

227.5 

237.3 

238.9 

232.1 

238.0 

255.1 

269.9 

20.6 

288L1 

361.3 


Rateatdotil       ftar-ta-y«ar 
to  GNP  piictdiMfia' 


16.5 
19.0 

26.5 
34.2 
36.3 

4a8 

41.3 
W.8 
41.8 
43^3 
42.3 
39.6 
38.9 
53.4 
70.6 
818 
116.4 
913 
85.5 
74.1 
76.6 
617 
515 
56.7 
54.9 
55.7 
5L3 
47.4 
44.9 
45.6 
44.2 
42.0 
4L6 
39.5 
37.6 
35.7 
32.8 
30.2 
29.8 
27.  S 
24.8 
24.3 
24.0 
210 
216 
119 
24.1 


-6.0 

-15 
-10.3 
.5 
2.8 
3.0 
1.2 
3.1 

-2.8 
-.5 
1.8 
17 
13 
3.2 
2.1 
2.3 
115 
17 
16 

-1.8 
18 
19 
.9 
.7 
-.4 
.4 
2.9 
3.0 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 
.6 
1.2 
L6 
L2 
1.9 
3.3 
30 
4.7 
11 
5.5 
3.4 
14 
18 

12.2 
7.0 


\ 
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TABLE  15.- CHANGES  IN  PER  CAPITA  REAL  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


March  11,  1976 


Real 

GNP  per  capita. 

change 

RmI  '  GNP 

from  ysar  ago 

Year 

RnlGNP* 

p«r  capita 

Amount 

Percent 

ConsUnt  19S8  dollars: 

1929 

»2016 

Jl.672.5  . 

1930 .. 

l«3.b 

1  491.4 

-   J181    1 

16.8 

1931 

169.3 

1,365.4 

-    126.  1 

-  8.5 

1932 

144.2 

1,155.6 

209  8 

15.4 

»33 

141.5 

1,127.3 

-  28  3 

-  2.4 

UM 

154.3 

1,221.5 

94  ? 

8.4 

U35 

169.5 

1.332.5 

Ill  0 

9.1 

1936 

193.0 

1.507.7 

175.  ? 

13.1 

1937 

203.2 

1,577.8 

70.1 

4.7 

1939 

192.9 

1  486. 3 

91.  S 

S.8 

1939 

209.1 

1  500.4 

114.1 

7.7  1 

1940 

227.2 

1  714.0 

113  6 

7.1   j 

vm 

263.7 

1,970.0 

25h.  0 

14.9  1 

»e 

297.8 

2.  200. 5 

?30.  6 

11.7 

1943 

337.1 

2.456.6 

256,1 

11.6 

1944    

361.3 

2.601.4 

144.8 

5.9 

194S 

355.2 

2.529.2 

72.2 

2.8 

CoosU.it  1972  (lollais. 

1946. 

475.7 

3  352.  0 

822.8 

32.5 

1947 

468.  J 

3,  236. 9 

115.1 

3.4 

}9g 

487.7 

3.313.5 

76.6 

2.4 

1949 

48a7 

3.276.9 

36.6 

-1.1 

Year 


1950.. 
1951. 

1952 

1953. 

1954. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

1960 

1961.. 

1962  . 

1963.. 

1964  . 

1965.. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969.. 

1970.. 

1971.. 

1972. 

1973.. 

1974.. 

197S.. 


R«al  GNP  < 


$533. 5 
576.5 
598.5 
621.8 
613.7 
654.8 
6f.8.  8 
680.9 
679.5 
720.4 
736.8 
755.3 
799  1 
830. 7 
874.4 
925  9 
981  0 
007.7 
051.  8 
078.8 
075.3 

.107  5 
171  1 
?33  4 

.210.7 
186.4 


Real  ?  GNP 
p«r  capita 


Real  GNP  per  capita, 
from  year  a|o 


c^a^Je 


S3, 504. 1 
3,  722. 8 
3, 799.  2 
3.882.3 
3.764.9 
3,946.7 
3,960.2 
3,959.6 
3,886.0 
4,051.6 
,  078. 6 
,112.3 
,284.3 
.390.1 
, 557. 3 
,  765. 7 
,991.3 
,071.7 
,241.0 
,  323.  3 
.  249. 1 
.349.6 
,608.1 
,862.8 
,713.8 


5,518.6 


Amomt 


8227. 2 

218.7 

76.4 

82.1 

-  117.4 

181.8 

13.5 

--.6 

-  73.6 

165.6 

27.1 

33.7 

172.0 

105.8 

167.2 

208.4 

225.6 

80.3 

159.3 

82.3 

—74.2 

100.5 

258.6 

254.7 

-149.0 

—195. 2 


Percent 


6.9 
6.2 
2.1 
2.2 


.0 
4  8 

.3 

0 

1.9 

4.3 

.7 

.8 
4.2 
2.5 
3.8 
4.6 
4.7 
1.6 
3.3 
I.G 
L4 
1.9 
4.8 
4.5 
2.5 
-3.4 


•Not  dv:iltdbte 

'  Private  coipoia'.e  debt  icludes  tr.e  debt  ;f  certan  '"ii'j'A,  '.ponwte':  2;er,r;e->  in  wh  'h  thei» 
IS  no  longer  any  Feileial  pioprietaiy  ulerpst.  The  itebt  of  the  fotlowng  agentie;  ate  included 
beginniHg  these  years:  FLB  5  in  1949,  FHLB  s  in  1951  fXMA-secoid.ii*  mvl-et  op'rations, 
FiCB's  and  BCOOP's  in  1968.  The  total  deh*  tot  these  aeenc^es  amcont  to  57iX),0'!0  OOC  un  Der  31' 
1947,  $3,500,000,000  on  Dec  31.  1960, 138,800, OW.OOO  on  Dec  31,1970  J59  800,000  OOO  0  1  Dec  31 
1973,  and  $76,400,000,000  on  Dec.  31 .  1974. 

-  Total  Federal  securities  .ncLdes  public  ''■■i\  ^ecjilies  and  budge!  agency  secuiit'es 

^  Per  capita  deot  iscalcuWed  hv  rit.'irtirg''.^Dl  '.putes  Ui  ooBL;lationo'col»iniinous  United States. 
Beginn.ng  1949,  f.'opulation    'clules  Ani»1  '  ,'ces  cese^s.  H,rtji,,  and  Alaska. 


<  Real  GNP  is  in  constant  1972  dollarvfron  1946  to  1975.  Real  GNP  prior  to  1946  Is  in  constant 
:958  dollars  Changes  from  1945  to  1945  are  not  comparable. 

'  Borrowing  from  the  public  equals  gross  Federal  debt  less  securities  held  in  Governmenl  ac- 
counts ( a  unified  budget  concept). 

«  Borrowing  from  the  public  less  FeJeral  Reserve  holdings. 

■  Measured  by  all  item  Consumer  Puce  Index,  December  to  December  basis 

'  Per  capita  debt  eipressed  in  December  1975  prices  (Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items'. 

Note    Dei.vl  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ot  lounding. 

Source.  Federal  debt,  T-easu'v  Pepartine  t  o'her  t?t3.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Com- 
merce Dellartment. 


T.*BiE  I  — D>-bi  limitation  under  sec  21  0/  r'i»' 
Srcond    Libertt/    Bond    Act    as   amenticd 
History  of  Legi^lutioii 

I  In  millions  of  dolUirs! 

Mar.  28,  1942:  56  Slat.  189.  amend- 
ing se?.  21,  Irtcreased  Umitaiiun 
to   ■I2.'5,00O 

Apr.  11.  1943:  57  Stat.  63  amend- 
ing sec.  21,  increa.sed  limitation 
to   -210,000 

June  9,  1944:  58  Stac  272,  aniesid- 
ing  sec.  21,  increased  limi'.atioii 
to   260,000 

April  3,  1945:  59  Stat.  47.  air.end- 
mg  sec.  21  to  read:  "The  face 
amount  of  obligations  issued 
under  authoMty  of  this  act.  and 
the  face  amount  of  obliga'ions 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
intereet  by  tlie  United  States 
(except  such  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions as  may  be  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury),  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregr.te 
$3'0,000,000,000  outstanding  at 
one  time'  ■  300  Oi>l 

June  26,  1946:  60  Stat.  316,  amend- 
ing sec.  21.  adding:  "The  cur- 
rent redemption  value  of  anv 
obligation  ls.sued  on  a  dis'  duiit 
basis  which  Is  redeemable  to 
maturity  at  the  option  ot  the 
holder  thereof,  shall  be  consid- 
ered, for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  the  face  amount  of 
such  obligation,"  and  decreasing 
limitation  of 278,  OoO 

Aug.  28,  1954:  68  Stat.  895.  amend- 
ing sec  21.  effective  Aug.  28,  1954, 
and  enU!:;^;  June  30.  1955,  tem- 
porarily increasing  limitation  by 
$6,000.000  000  to :  281,000 

June  30.  1955:  69  Stat.  241, 
amending  Aug,  28.  1954.  art  by 
extending  until  June  30,  1956, 
increase    in    limitation    to 281,000 

Footnote  at  enc"  of  table. 


Jnl.v  9.  1956:  70  Stat  519. 
amending  act  of  Aug.  28,  1954, 
Le.mporarlly  Increasing  Uinlta- 
tiou  by  83,000.000,000  for  pe- 
riod, beginning  July  1.  1956, 
and    ending    June    30,    1957,    to. 

Etlective  July  1,  1957.  temporary 
Increasie  lerniinates  and  Uinita- 
tlon  reverts,  under  at-t  of  June 
26.     1956,     to ... 

Feb.  26,  1958:  72  Stat.  27.  amend- 
ing sec.  21,  effective  Feb.  26, 
195«.  and  ending  June  30,  1959, 
temporarily  increasing  Innita- 
tion     oy     $5,000,000,000    -    __ 

btpt.  2,  1958;  72  Stat.  1758. 
amending     sec.      21.      Increasing 


$5,000,000,000. 
72  SUt.  1758, 
21,  Increasing 
$283,000,000,000, 
temporary  in- 
26,    1958,    makes 


li.Tiitatlon     by 

Sept.      2.      1958: 
amending     sec 
limi'.ution      to 
which       with 
crease    of    Feb. 
liiniiation     

June  30,  1959:  73  Stat.  156, 
amending  .sec.  21,  effective  June 
30,  1959.  increasing  limitation 
to  $285,000,000,000  which  with 
temporary  increase  of  Feb.  26, 
1958.  make  limitation  on  June 
30.  1959 

Amending  .sec.  21,  temporarily  In- 
creasing sec.  21,  temporarily  In- 
000.000  fur  period  beslnning 
Julv  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30 
1960,  which  makes  Umllallon  be- 
ginning July    1,    1959 _ 

June  30.  1960:  74  Sta-..  290.  amend- 
ing .sec.  21  for  period  bei^iniilng 
on  July  1.  1960,  and  ending  June 
30,  1961.  lemporaniv  increa.sli:g 
hmitalion    by    $8,0OO,0'JO.000 

June  30.  1961.  75  Stat.  148.  amend- 
ing sec.  21,  for  period  beginning 
on  July  1,  1961.  and  ending  June 
3,  1972.  temporarily  Increasing 
limitation  by  $13,000,000,000  to. 


278. 000 


275.  000 


280,  000 


280,  000 


■288.  000 


■  290,  000 


29."i,  000 


293.  000 


298,  000 


Mar.  13.  1962:  76  Stat.  23,  amend- 
ing sec.  21,  for  period  beginning 
on  Mar.  13.  1962.  and  ending  June 
3.  1962,  temporarily  further  in- 
creasing limitation  by  $2,000,000,- 
000   

July  I,  1962:  76  Stat.  124  as  amend- 
ed by  77  Stat.  50,  amending  sec. 
21 ,  for  period — 

1.  Beginning  July  1,  1962,  and 
ending  Mar.  31,  1963 

2.  Beginning  Apr.  1,  1963,  and 
ending   June  24,   1963 

3.  Beginning  June  25,  1963,  and 
ending  June  30,  1963 

May  29,  1963:  77  Stat.  50,  amending 
sec.  21,  for  period — 

1.  Beginning  May  29,  1963,  and 
ending   June   30,    1963 

2.  Beginning  July  1,  1983,  and 
ending    Aug.    31,    1963 

Aug.  27,  1963:  77  Stat.  131,  amend- 
ing .sec.  21.  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  Sept.  1.  1963,  and  ending 
on  Nov.  30,  1963 

Nov.  26.  1963:  77  State.  342.  amend- 
ing sec.  21  for  the  period — 

1.  Beginning   on   Dec.    1.    1963, 
and  ending  June  29,  1964.  _. 

2.  On  June  30.   1964. 

June  29,  1964:  78  Stat.  225,  amend- 
ing sec.  21,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning June  29,  1964,  and  ending 
June  30,  1965.  temporarily  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  to 

Jiine  24.  1965:  79  Stat.  172,  amend- 
ing sec.  21  for  the  period  begln- 
nnig  Julv  1.  1965,  and  endUig  on 
June  30.  1966,  temporarily  In- 
creasing the  debt  limit  to 

June  24,  1966:  Stat.  21,  amend- 
ing sec.  21,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1966,  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1967,  temporarily  In- 
crea.sing  the  debt  limit  to  ._    _    . 


-  300,  000 

-  308, 000 
-•  305,  000 
-300.  000 

-■  307.  000 

-  309. 000 

-309.000 


315,000 
309. 000 


-32-4.UU0 


328.  000 


330.000 
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TABI.E  I. — Debt  lUnitation  under  aec.  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  OM  amended — 
History  of  Z^egtslation — Continued 
[In  mllUonB  (rf  doIlUB] 
M..r.  2,  1967:  81  Stat.  4,  amecutbiK 
sec.  21,  for  the  period  beginning 
Mar.  2,  1967,  and  ending  oa  Jnne 
30,   1967,  temporarily  increasing 

the  debt  limit  to °  386, 000 

.nine  30,  1967:  81  Stat.  99— 
1.  Amending     aec.     21,     effective 
June  30,  1967,  increasing  limi- 
tation  to =358.000 

i>  Temporarily  increasing  the 
debt  limit  by  $7,000,000,000 
for  the  period  from  July  1  to 
June  29  of  each  year,  to  make 

the  limit  for  such  period =365,000 

Ap.-  7,  1969:  83  Stat.  7— 

1.  Amending  sec.  21,  eflfective  Apr. 
7.  1969.  Increasing  debt  limi- 
tation  to i:365,000 

2  Temporarily  Increasing  the 
debt  limit  by  $12,000,000,000 
for  the  period  from  Apr.  7, 
1969  through  June  30,  1970, 
to  make  the  limit  for  such 

period    *  377,  000 

June  30.  1970:  84  Btat.  368— 

1.  Amending  sec.  21,  effective 
July  1,  1970,  Increasing  debt 

limitation  to =380,000 

2  Temporarily  increasing  the 
debt  limit  by  $15,000,000,000 
for  the  period  from  July  1, 

1970,  through  Jtine  30.  1971, 
to  make  the  limit  for  such  pe- 
riod     '385,000 

M;tr.  17,  1971:  85  Stat.  5-~ 

1.  Amending  sec.  21,  effective  Mar. 

17.  1971.  increasing  debt  limi- 
tation   to ^400,000 

2.  Temporarily      Increasing      the 

debt  limit  by  $30,000,000,000 
for  the  period  from  Mar.  17, 

1971,  through  June  30.  1972, 
to   make   the   limit   for   auch 

period   I..  -400,000 

Mar.  15,  1972:  86  Stat.  63,  temporar- 
ily increasing  the  debt  limit  by 
an  additional  $80,000,000,000  for 
the  period  from  Mar.  IS,  197S, 
through  June  30,  1972,  to  make 
the  limit  for  suoh  period =450,000 

July  1,  1972:  86  SUt.  406,  temporar- 
ily extending  the  temporary  debt 
limit  of  $50,000,000,000  for  the 
period  from  July  1  through 
Oct.  31,  1972.  to  make  the  limit 
for  such  period i..  -450.  000 

Oct.  27,  1972:  86  Stat.  1324.  tempo- 
rarily increasing  the  public  debt 
limit  by  $65,000,000,000  for  the 
period  from  Nov.  1.  1972,  through 
June  30.  1973.  to  make  the  limit 
for  such  period -465,  000 

July  1,  1973:  87  Stat.  134,  temporar- 
ily extending  the  temporary  debt 
limit  of  $65,000,000,000  for  the 
period  from  June  30.  1973, 
through  Nov.  30,  1973.  to  make 
the  limit  for  such  period -465,  000 

Dec.  3.  1973:  87  Stat.  691.  temporar- 
ily Increasing  the  temporary  debt 
limit  by  $76,700,000,000  for  the 
period  from  Dec.  3,  1973,  through 
June  30,  1974,  to  make  the  limit 
for  such  period -475,  700 

June  30,  1974:  88  Stat.  285.  tempo- 
rarily increasing  the  temporary 
debt  limit  by  $95,000,000,000  for 
the  period  from  June  3,  1974, 
through  Mar.  31,  1975,  to  make 
the  limit  for  such  period -  495,  000 

Feb.  19,  1975:  89  SUt.  5,  temporarUy 
increasing  the  temporary  debt 
limit  by  $131,000,000,000  for  the 
period  from  Feb.  19.  1976.  through 
June  30,  1975,  to  make  the  limit 
for  such  period .531,000 


June  SO,  1976:  80  Stat.  246,  tmapo- 
nxOf  Increasing  the  temporary 
debt  limit  by  $177,000,000,000  toit 
th«  period  from  June  80,  1976, 
throagb  November  IS,  1075,  to 
make  the  limit  for  such  period—  *  577, 000 

November  14.  1076:  89  Stat.  603. 
temporarily  increasing  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  by  $105,000,- 
000.000  for  the  period  from  No- 
vember 14,  1975,  through  March 
15,  1076,  to  make  the  limit  for 
such  period =595,000 

I  Limitetion  on  issue. 
^lamlUtion  on  outetaudiug. 

Table  II. — Public  debt  subject  to  limitation 
at  end  of  fiscal  years  1945-75  and  on  Feb. 
17, 1976 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Public  debt 

subject  to 

limitation  at 

Fiscal  year  end  of  year 

1945    268,670 

1946    268,767 

1947    255,767 

1948    250,380 

1949    250,964 

1960    255,382 

1951    253,283 

1952    257,232 

1953    264.219 

1954    269.379 

1955    272,847 

1956    270,619 

1957    269,120 

1958    275,395 

1959    282,419 

1980    283.826 

1961    286,308 

1962    296,374 

1963    302,922 

1964    308.582 

1965    314.125 

1966    316.292 

1967    323.143 

1968  >348.S34 

1969  >356. 106 

1970  1372,599 

1971  1398,649 

1972  1427,761 

1973  1458,263 

1974  . 1475,180 

1976   1534,206 

1976»   1591,083 

1  Includes  FNMA  participation  issued  In 
fiscal  year  1958  in  debt  of  fiscal  years  1968- 
76. 

=  Debt  at  close  of  business,  March  6,  1976. 

Source:  Annual  report  of  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasivy  on  the  SUte  of  the  Finances, 
Statistical  Appendix,  table  21,  p.  66  through 
1975,  and  Daily  Treasury  Statement  for 
March  5,  1976. 

■Rie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  legislation  raises  the 
debt  limitation  ceiling  to  $627  billion.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  June  30  of  this  year, 
the  debt  subject  to  limitation  will  be  $621 
billion. 

The  amount  of  the  debt  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  Federal  fimds  def- 
icits. The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury testified  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  past  week  and  he  testified 
that  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
which  would  be  September  30,  1977,  the 
total  debt  subject  to  limitation  would  be 
$707  billion. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  debt  as  of  June  30  of  this  year 
will  be  $621  billion,  that  means  that  in 
the  15 -month  period  from  July  1.  1976, 


through  September  30. 1977,  there  will  be 
a  FeOenl  funds  deficit  of  $86  bOlkm. 

Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  year  1971  there 
was  a  $30  biUkm  deficit  in  the  IMeral 
funds;  for  fiscal  year  1972.  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $29  billion  in  the  Federal  funds 
for  fiscal  1973,  the  deficit  was  $25  billion 
for  fiscal  1974.  the  deficit  was  $17  billion 
for  fiscal  1975.  the  deficit  was  $50  bilUon 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  deficit  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $79  billion:  and  for  the  15- 
month  period,  tliat  is,  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  plus  the  transition  period  ending 
September  30,  1977.  tlie  deficit  is  ex- 
pected to  be,  according  to  Treasury  esti- 
mates, $86  bmion. 

When  we  add  up  the  deficits  for  that 
period  of  7  years  and  3  months,  we  find 
that  there  will  be  an  accumulated  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  of  $317  billion. 

If  we  relate  that  to  the  $707  billicm 
which  the  debt  is  expected  to  be  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  one  will  find  tliat  45 
percent — ^l  repeat  again,  45  percent — of 
the  total  national  d^t  will  have  been 
created  in  the  short  period  of  7  years 
and  3  months;  namely,  fiscal  1971 
through  fiscal  1977. 

As  a  protest  against  the  continued  and 
accelerated  Federal  deficits,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  ttie  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1431 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Ifr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1431  to  HJl.  11893 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  oraisideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Sec.       .  Tax  Credit  for  Home  Heatinc  Sys- 
tem Improvement. 

(a I   Findings. — ^The  Congress  fiiuds  that — 

( 1 )  the  heating  of  private  homes  accounts 
for  a  significant  portion  of  ou^ national  en- 
ergy consumption,  and  thay^betantial  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  oil,  gu,  and  electricity 
have  significantly  and  adversely  affected  mil- 
lions of  American  homes: 

(2)  at  present,  national  energy  sources  are 
limited  and  the  capacity  of  the  national 
energy  supply  system  to  meet  future  demand 
is  inadequate; 

(3)  it  Is  in  the  national  interest  to  con- 
serve energy  by  improving  the  efficiency  with 
which  fossil  fuels  are  used; 

(4)  significant  energy  savings  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  consumer  may  be  achieved  by 
the  Installation  of  commercially  applicable 
energy-saving  components,  including  insula- 
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tlon,  and  the  application  or  advanced  tech- 
Qologtea;  and 

(5)  It  l8  an  Important  national  objective  to 
encourage  aound  investment  practices  which 
Improve  the  operating  efficiency  of  existing 
residential  heating  systems. 

(b)    iNsmATioif   AMD  OTHxa  EinaicY-CoN- 

SEXVING       ALTKriTTON       01>       PRtNCn>AI.       RjKSI- 

oENcs. — Subpart  A  ot  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Co<!e 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Li 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
s«^tlon  45  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44A.  iNsrLATlON    and    Othex    Enekcy- 

CONSEKVTNO  Al  TFRATION  OF  PRIN- 
CIPAL Rksisenci;. 
"I a)  Oenekal  Rctlz. — In  the  cade  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amouht  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  qiikllfled  Insulation  and  other 
energy-conserving  expenditures  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  uith  respect 
to  any  residence  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
penditures do  not  exceed  tSOO. 

"(b)     LlMTTATIGNS. 

"(1)  Appucatiom  with  otiiek  rr.EPiTs. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  impoticd 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit ) , 

"(B)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income) . 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  la 
certain  depreciable  property ) . 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  expeiiscs  of 
work  Incentive  programs) . 

"(E)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  cfflcei. 

"(P)  section  42  (re'.atlng  to  credit  for 
personal  exemptions)  and 

"(O)  section  44  (relating  to  purchase  of 
new  principal  residence  i . 

'•(2)  VEBmcATioN — No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  Insulation  or  other  euer^jy-con- 
servlng  expenditures  unless  such  expendi- 
tures are  verified  In  siich  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre.scnbe  by 
regulations. 

"(3)  New  trxNACES. — No  credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  sut>sectlon  (a)  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  new  entire  heating  system  or 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  de;:ig:ned  to 
permit  the  burning  of  alternative  fuels. 

"(4)  ErrECTTVE  date  of  credit  tor  other 
coNSERviNo  EXPENDiTVREs — No  Credit  Shall 
be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  "other  energy  conserving  com- 
ponent' made  prior  to  July  30,  1976. 

"(C)  Definition.s. — For  pvirpo.'^es  <,:  this 
section — 

"(1)    QtrALiFreo     iNscijkrioN     and     other 

EKERGT -CONSERVINO  EXPENDITTTRKS. — The  term 

'qualified  Insulation  and  other  energy-con- 
serving expenditures'  means  any  amount 
paid  by  an  individual  for  any  installation 
(other  than  pursuant  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  dwelling  unit)  which  occurs  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976,  and  before  January  1,  1979,  of 
Insulation  or  other  energy-conserving  com- 
ponents In  any  dwelling  unit  which — 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  such  Installation  Is 
used  by  the  Individual  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence; and 

"(B)  l8  In  existence  on  January  1,  1976, 
and  VLsed  on  such  date  by  one  or  more  Indi- 
viduals as  a  residence. 

Such  term  shall  only  include  amounts  paid 
for  the  original  Installation  of  any  insula- 
tion or  other  energy-conserving  component.s 
In  a  dwelling  unit. 

"(2)  iNstn-ATioN.— The  term  'iiuiulatlon' 
means  any  Insulation,  storm  (or  thermal) 
window,  or  door,  or  any  other  similar  Item — 

"(A)  which  Is  specifically  and  primarily 
designated  to  reduce,  when  installed  in  or 


on  a  building,  the  heat  loss  or  gain  of  sucb 
building, 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer, 

"(C)  whlcb  has  a  useful  life  to  the  tax- 
payer of  at  least  3  years,  and 

"(D)  which  meets  such  performance 
.staudards  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
F:nerpv  Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

■■(3)  Otmkr  energy-conserving  compo- 
NE.NT  -  The  term  "other  energy-conserving 
component'  or  material  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  a  heat  e.xchanger.  combustor, 
ducting,  piping,  and  control  which — 

"(A)  Is  capable  of  lucreasiug  in  a  cost 
ttTettlve  manner  tiiermul  c;hi.icncy  In  a  resl- 
<lentlal  .structure  or  improving  the  operating 
efficiency  of  a  heating  system  already  In- 
.stalled  In  such  structure: 

"(B)  meets  such  performai  ce  suindard.-; 
a.s  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulatloiw  after  consultation  with  the 
AdmlnLstrator  of  the  Federal  Knert'v  Admin- 
istration and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 

"(C)  the  original  use  of  which  com- 
mences V  r..h  the  taxpayer;  and 

"iD)  has  a  u.seful  life  of  at  least  3  years. 
•■(4)  He\ting  system. — The  term  "heating 
system'  means  any  Item,  fixture,  equipment, 
or  material  which  l.s  designed,  when  Installed 
in  or  on  a  building,  to  contribute  to  the 
heating  of  such  bulldln:^.  to  contribute  to 
the  heating  of  water  for  \»se  within  such 
building,  or  to  control  the  automatic  cycling 
of  such  hardware.  Such  term  Includes,  but 
Ls  not  limited  to,  all  necessary  fittln(;s  and 
related  Installations. 
■(d)   Special  Rules. — 

••(1)  Joint  occupancy. — In  the  ca.se  of  any 
dwelling  unit  which  Is  Jointly  occupied  and 
Is  used  during  any  calendar  year  as  a  prin- 
cipal residence,  by  two  or  more  Individuals — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowance 
under  .subsection  (a)  (after  applying  sub- 
sectlori  (b)  (^)  )  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
Insulation  or  other  energy-conserving  ex- 
peudlture.s  paid  during  such  calendar  year 
by  any  of  such  Individuals  with  respect  to 
such  dwellliis;  unit  shall  be  determined  by 
treatlni;  all  of  such  Individuals  as  one  tax- 
payer whose  t.a.\;ible  year  Is  such  calendar 
year;  a; id 

"(B)  e.ich  of  such  Individuals  shall  be 
allowed  a  credit  under  .subsection  (a)  for  the 
t.ixable  year  In  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  (subject  to  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(b)  ( 1 ) )  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  the  amount  paid  by  such 
Individual  during  such  calendar  year  for 
such  expenditures  bears  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  all  of  such  Individuals 
during  such  calendar  year  for  such  expendi- 
tures. 

"(2)  Tknant-stockholoer  n*  cooperative 
HOUSING  corporation. — III  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant-stock- 
holder (as  defined  in  section  216)  In  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (a.s  defined  In 
such  section),  such  Individual— 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  la  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

""(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant-stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  hi  section  216(b)  (3) )  of  any  qualified 
insulation  or  other  energy-conserving  ex- 
pendltf.res  paid   by  such  corporation. 

""(e)  Reduction  of  Basis — The  basis  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  Insulation  or  other 
energy-con.servlng  expenditures  made  with 
respect  to  such  property  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  -such  expenditures, 

"it)     REPORTS. — 


"(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prepare  an  annual  report  In  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  Such  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Decern- 
ber  31  of  each  year,  beginning  with  1976,  and 
shall  Include  Information  with  respect  to 
the  number  and  amounts  of  credits  taken 
under  the  amendments  made  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act;  the  nature  of 
Insulation  Improvements  made  by  taxpayers 
with  respect  to  their  principal  residences; 
the  geographic  areas  of  the  United  States  lii 
v.-hich   such   residences   were   located. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
E.iergy  Administration,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shaU  prepare 
an  analysis  of  the  energy  savings  achieved 
through  operation  of  such  amendments  and 
prepare  recommendations  for  modification, 
IJ  any,  of  the  lax  Incentive. 

"(g)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  alter  December  31, 
1978." 

(c)    Technical  and   Conforming   Amkno- 

MENIS. 

( 1 )  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subpart 
A  l.i  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  item  relating  to  section  45  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

.Sec.  41A.  Insulation  and  other  energy-con- 
serving  alteration  of  principal 
residence.". 
i2)    Section   56(a)(2)    of  such   Code    (re- 
lilting;    to    Imposition   of   minimum    tax)    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '"and"  at  the  end 
of  clause    (vl),   by  striking  out  ";   and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (vll)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  and",  and  by  Inserting  after  clause 
(Vll)  the  following  new  clause: 

•"(vlh)  section  44A  (relating  to  Insulation 
and  other  energy-conserving  alteration  of 
p:  inclpal  residence) ;  and". 

(3)  Section  56(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  carry-overs)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(F),  by  striking  out  "exceed"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (g)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (O)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph : 

"(H)  section  44A  (reUtlng  to  Insulation 
and  other  energy-conserving  alteration  of 
principal  residence) .  exceed". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  adjustments  to  basis)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (22)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  Inserting  after 
parii:;rRph  (22)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"■(23)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
44A(d),  In  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  a  credit  ha.s  been  allowed  under 
section  44A." 

(5)  Section  6096(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  designation  of  Income  tax  payment 
to  President  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44""  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "44,  and  44A"'. 

(d)  EFFECTtvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amoimts 
paid  after  January  i,  1976,  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  BRCXJKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Home  Heating  Systems  Improvement  Act 
of  1976  wliich  I  am  oflfering  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11893  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  Senate  before.  Before  the  Christ- 
mas recess  last  year,  I,  and  the  measure's 
19  other  cosponsors,  sought  to  have  It 
enacted  as  part  of  two  tax  packages 
which  were  passed  at  the  time.  Each 
time  we  agreed  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  indicated 
that  not  only  did  he  prefer  to  pass  those 
two  measures  without  amendment,  but 
also  that  he  shared  our  sense  of  urgency 
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regarding  prompt  passage  of  this  partic- 
ular measure.  At  the  time  he  suggested 
that  the  energy  tax  package  wbkh  In- 
cludes provisions  similar  to  this  amend- 
ment would  be  considered  before  the 
f^iuii-e  tax  reform  package  debate  begins. 
Indeed,  it  was  my  understanding  after 
tlie  December  colloquies  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
v^  ould  try  to  take  up  the  energy  package 
a.-?  the  first  order  of  business  after  the 
Christmas  recess. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  sincere 
commitment  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  press  of  business  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  been  unexpectedly 
heavj',  and  the  proposed  schedule  for 
even  discussing  the  energy  tax  proposals 
has  been  pushed  back  from  January  to 
May.  Fmthermore,  the  insulation  tax 
credit  is  scheduled  to  be  a  minor  part 
of  a  vitally  important,  and  doubtless 
lengthy,  debate  over  general  tax  reform. 
Today  we  have  yet  another  bill  before 
us  which,  like  the  measures  we  consid- 
ered in  December,  we  are  asked  to  allow 
through  without  amendments.  And  to- 
day we  are  again  asked  to  delay  3  more. 
or  possibly  4  more,  months  before  con- 
•sidering  this  widely  supported  insula- 
tion tax  credit. 

In  fact,  the  distinguished  chairman 
agrees  with  the  concept  himself  and 
wants  to  see  such  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  a  contro- 
versial measure,  or  if  it  were  new  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  too  would 
agree  it  should  be  dealt  with  later.  But 
it  is  popular  with  the  public  and  among 
elected  officials.  The  administration  sup- 
ports it.  One-fifth  of  the  Senate  repre- 
senting all  varieties  of  political  opinion 
lias  cosponsored  it.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  already  passed  essentially 
the  same  measure  nearlj-  a  year  ago. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
increasing  urgency  regarding  passage  of 
this  amendment.  Although  we  have  lost 
its  benefits  for  the  1975-76  heating  sea- 
son, we  must  not  lose  the  chance  to  save 
energy  with  this  tax  credit  during  all  of 
calendar  1976.  The  spring  and  summer 
season  when  homeowners  begin  work  (Hi 
projects  to  improve  their  homes  is  upon 
us.  People  know  about  this  bill,  and  they 
are  waiting  to  see  what  expenditures  may 
qualify  for  tax  credits.  We  must  provide 
the  incentives  now  so  that  energy  saving 
materials  and  equipment  can  be  installed 
before  the  peak  season  for  burning  fuels 
is  upon  us  once  more, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
support,  and  the  administration  sup- 
ports, the  concept  of  providing  tax  In- 
centives for  insulation  of  homes  and  of- 
fice buUdings.  The  Finance  C<»nmittee 
has  previously  given  tentative  approval 
to  a  program  of  tax  incentives  for  in- 
sulation expenditures.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  continuing  interest  in  this 
subject. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  have  to  join  witii 
oui-  chairman  In  opposing  an  amend- 


mmt  to  this  debt  limit  bill  to  provide  for 
such  IncentiTes.  We  are  extremely  dose 
to  the  deadline  by  which  this  bill  must 
be  passed  and  amending  the  bill  now 
would  require  a  conference  with  the 
House  that  could  preclude  timely  action 
on  the  bill.  For  this  reason,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  withdraw  his  amendment.  He  has 
my  assurance  that  the  subject  will  be 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  tax  revision  meas- 
ures now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOEIE.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  support  of  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  respect  his 
opinions  and  I  am  very  grateful  that  he 
supports  it,  as  does  the  administration. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  wm  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE,  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  say  not 
only  do  I  support  it,  but  I  would  like  to 
testify  to  the  critical  nature  of  this  ef- 
fort. It  is  a  breakthrough  to  me,  not  only 
of  helpfulness  to  homeowners  and  those 
who  occupy  homes,  but  critical  to  the 
conservation  of  energy. 

If  there  is  anything  in  which  we  are 
derelict  in  this  country,  it  is  the  unbeliev- 
able approach  with  respect  to  energy, 
even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  this,  where 
the  FEA  estimates  they  can  save  130 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  year.  When  we 
realize  w^e  are  paying  about  300  percent 
more  for  oil  than  we  should,  the  only 
way  to  really  break  the  OPEC  grip  on  us 
is  conservation.  That  is  really  the  way. 
We  will  not  find  oil  in  this  country  soon 
enough  to  affect  this  blasting  drain  on 
us  and  every  poor  country  in  the  world, 
in  addition  to  the  developing  countries. 
It  is  shocking  and  shameful  to  me  that 
our  coimtry  has  been  so  insensitive  to 
conservation. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  raising  this  issue  as 
he  is.  I  hope  very  much  we  will  have  an 
appropriate  response  from  our  beloved 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
indeed  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  his  support 
of  this  amendment  and  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  colloquy.   I  cannot  agree 
with  him  more,  that  with  the  energy 
crisis  still  existing  In  this  coimtry,  there 
is  still  a  great  need  for  us  to  get  on'^with 
a  sound  energy  program  and  with  some 
practical  energy  legislation. 
Mr.  MOSS,  wai  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to   associate  myself  with   the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  his  remarks  and 
to  join  him  in  the  amendment  that  he 
has  offered.  I  believe,  as  was  stated  so 
well  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that 
the  incredible  loss,  the  waste,  of  energy, 
particularly  petroleum  and  natural  gas, 
through  the  failure  to  conserve  in  the 
ways  that  we  can  readily  do  it,  is  one 
of  the  great  wastes  of  this  country,  and 
one  reason  that  has  brought  us  into 
what  is  called  the  energy  crisis.  We  Icnow 
that  those  types  of  fuels  are  finite.  We 
are  fast  depleting  our  supphes  and  our 
reserves.  In  fact,  the  world  is.  And  yet 
we  go  on  day  after  day  in  a  wiisteful 
way  of  depleting  those  reserves.  There- 


fore, I  commend  the  Senator  and  I 
would  like  to  be  shown  with  those  who 
support  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  He 
"was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  very  grateful  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  en- 
ergy conservation  and  the  benefits  of 
isisulation  and  heating  equipment  up- 
grading are  by  now  well  known  to  all 
of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  producing  a 
realistic  national  enei'gy  conservation 
policy.  Therefore,  I  will  introduce  for  the 
Record,  but  will  not  go  over  again,  a  fact 
sheet  showing  how  the  35  million  Ameri- 
can homes  which  are  inadequately  insu- 
lated could  save  the  equivalent  of  130 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year  through  in- 
sulation and  how  the  2  million  homes 
whose  heating  systems  need  marginal 
upgrading  through  retrofit  could  even- 
tually save  the  equivalent  of  9  milUon 
barrels  of  oil  a  year.  These  facts  are  not 
in  dispute. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
me  to  review  for  them  here  the  revenue 
loss  Impact  of  this  measure.  Studies  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion for  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  estimate  that  the  calendar 
year  revenue  loss  for  the  insulation  por- 
tion of  the  bill  will  be  $260  million  per 
year.  However,  none  of  this  loss  will  oc- 
cur during  1976,  and  thus  the  Budget 
Committee  estimates  for  the  year's  reve- 
nues are  not  affected.  The  reason  is  that 
this  is,  of  course,  a  tax  credit,  not  a  de- 
duction, and  will  only  show  up  in  1977  as 
taxpayers  file  their  returns. 

A  further  question  has  been  raised  re- 
garding the  revenue  impact  of  the  pro- 
vision I  added  to  the  House-passed  meas- 
ure that  would  make  home  heating  sys- 
tem retrofitting  expenditures  also  eligible 
for  the  tax  credit. 

I  have  worked  with  the  home  heating 
system  industry  to  get  the  most  conserva- 
tive and  the  most  generous  estimates  of 
revenue  losses  for  the  retrofit  portion  of 
this  bill.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  National  Oil  Fuel  In- 
stitute which  details  the  assumptions 
and  methods  used  to  arrive  at  these  fig- 
ures be  printed  in  the  Record  foUowuig 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  our  findings.  We  ex- 
pect the  revenue  loss,  which  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $260  million  of  credits  claimed 
for  insulation,  to  be:  $2.25  million  in 
1976;  $4.50  million  in  1977;  and  $6.75 
million  in  1978. 

However,  I  also  requested  maximum 
estimates  which  refiect  the  most  optimis- 
tic projections  of  industry  performance. 
TTiese  maximum  estimates  are:  $7.50 
million  in  1976;  $11.25  miUion  in  1977; 
and  $15  million  in  1978. 

The  reason  this  additonal  revenue  loss 
is  so  low  is  that  the  industry  as  it  now 
exists,  or  is  likely  to  exist  hi  the  next 
2*^  years,  can  only  provide  high  quality 
retrofit  for  about  50,000  of  the  2  million 
homes  in  need  of  retrofit.  In  1976,  the 
loss  is  especially  small,  because  only  ex- 
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penditures  made  after  July  30  of  this 
year  will  qualify  in  order  to  give  the  FEA 
administrator  time  to  certify  which  com- 
ponents of  home  heating  systems  are 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  be  delayed 
with  excuses  and  postponements  any 
longer.  We  need  to  pass  this  long  prom- 
ised and  much  overdue  measure  now.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  a  serious  energy 
conservation  program  now.  as  has  been 
indicated  by  Senators  Curtis,  Javpts, 
and  Moss. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  desk  of  each  of 
my  fellow  Senators  is  a  letter  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Adminlstnitor,  Mr.  Zarb. 
I  v'ish  to  read  that  letter : 

In  his  1975  St*te  of  the  tJnlon  message, 
President  Ford  requested  that  Congress  en- 
act legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  Individuals  with  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $150  for  those  homeowners 
who  Install  Insulating  materials.  The  Presi- 
dent believed  then,  and  still  believes,  that  the 
in.sulation  tax  credit  is  needed  now  by  home- 
owners, particularly  in  the  colder  regions  of 
our  country. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  holding  the 
s.^me  conviction,  passed  H  R.  6860.  which 
contains  the  Insulation  tax  credit  for  resi- 
dences, in  June  1975. 

The  insulation  tax  credit  will  be  a  vital 
stimulant  to  help  individuals  take  advantage 
of  the  substantial  savings  in  fuel  cobts  v.  hlch 
a  properly  Insulated  home  can  yield.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (FE.^)  esti- 
mates that  more  than  18  million  single  family 
homes  in  the  United  States  are  inadequately 
Insulated.  Improved  insulation  can  save  the 
homeowner  more  than  20  percent  In  heating 
and  cooling  costs,  and  provide  protection 
from  rising  prices  for  all  fueL-i. 

If  the  insulation  tax  credit  becomes  law. 
many  more  Americans  will  choose  to  Insulate 
their  homes.  As  a  result,  the  Nation  could 
save  the  equivalent  of  130,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  by  1978,  according  to  recent  FE.A 
estimates. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  question  as  to 
the  Administration's  position  with  reepect  to 
the  proposed  home  insulation  tax  credit. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  support  of  this 
proposal. 

Sincerely. 

Frajtk  O.  Zarb, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  my  good  friend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  rise  to  support  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction,  which  is  one  way 
where  we  can  save  considerable  fuel,  one 
way  where  we  can  save  considerable 
money,  and  one  way  where  we  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  Uvlng  for  so  many  of  our 
people,  particularly  in  our  colder  cli- 
mates, if  we  follow  the  path  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  advanced,  and 
I  support  him  fully. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  support,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  I  have 
talked  this  matter  over  with  my  good 


friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  many 
demands  made  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  the  problems  they  face.  I  have 
seirved  on  that  committee,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  important 
legislation.  I  did  bring  it  up  last  year,  and 
we  hoped  to  have  hearings  in  January. 
Here  we  are  now,  in  March.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  the  Senator  would  make  a  com- 
mitment to  bring  thLs  matter  up  as  soon 
as  possible.  Otherwise.  I  stated  last  year 
I  would  be  forced  to  put  it  on  the  first  ve- 
hicle that  came  along,  and  the  first  ve- 
hicle that  came  along  happened  to  be  the 
debt  ceiling  biU. 

I  am  cognizant  that  v.e  need  to  pass 
the  debt  ceiling  bill,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  push  my  amendment,  though  I  can- 
didly sav  I  think  we  have  sufficient  votes 
to  pass  it.  I  know  that  the  chairman  does 
not  want  to  go  to  conference  with  it  be- 
cause he  had  a  clean  bill  from  the  House, 
ond  I  want  to  be  a  team  player  and  go 
along  with  tiiat.  I  respect  him,  and  I 
know  that  when  he  gives  his  word  he 
means  it.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  get  early 
action  on  this  legislation,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  so  vitally  important  to  this 
cotintr\-. 

EXIIIBIT    1 

M.\RCH  11,  1976. 
Senator  Edv/akd  W.  Bbooxe, 
Old  Stnate  Office  Build.ng, 
Wa'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Si.nator  Bruuke:  Pursuant  to  your 
rocjuest,  the  National  OU  Fuel  Institute  has 
provided  some  rough  flg^ures  upon  which  we 
have  estimated  the  revenue  loss  that  could 
be  expected  in  connection  with  your  amend- 
ment, the  Home  Heating  Systems  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1075.  The  estimates  are  very 
rough  becau=;e  tli»re  is  no  way  to  calculate 
with  any  precision  the  ability  of  the  Industry 
to  provide  all  of  the  qualified  retrofit  com- 
ponents that  coiUd  be  Installed.  Nevertheless, 
the  calculations  represent , the  most  optimistic 
circumstances  within  the  range  of  what  can 
be  considered  realistic.  Since  you  need  a  beet 
estimate  as  to  the  maximum  federal  exposure, 
the  figures  provided  below  assume  that  every 
homeowner  Ukely  to  benefit  from  retrofit  In- 
staUatlons  will  take  full  benefit  of  the  tax 
credit. 

Case  I  represents  the  lowest  estimate  of  the 
maximum  federal  exposure  for  the  fiscal  years 
Indicated.  Case  n  represents  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  the  maximum  federal  e.xposure  for 
the  fiscal  years  indicated. 

case  I 

Maximum  expected  retroat  installation  for: 

Fiscal    1976    (6   months),   50,000  Homes. 

Fiscal  1977,  100,000  Homes. 

Fiscal  1978.  150.000  Homes. 

Maximum  expected  retrofit  expenditures: 

$150  per  home,  1150.00. 

30%  tax  credit.  •45.00. 

Federal  exposure  for  fiscal  1976  (6  months), 
50.0O0x$45,  $2.25  million. 

Federal  exposure  for  fiscal  1977,  lOO.OOOx 
$45,  $4.6  miUlon. 

Federal  exposure  for  fi.scal  1978,  I50,000x 
*45.  $6  75  million. 

CASE   U 

Maximum  expected  retrofit  Installation  for: 
PlscaT  1976  (6  month-s),  100.000  Homes. 
Fiscal  1977,  150.000  Homes. 
FKscal  1978.  200,000  Homes. 
Maximum  expected  retrofit  expenditures: 
$250  per  home,  $260.00. 
30'-'r  tex  credit,  $75.00. 

Federal  expoeure  for  tl.scal  1976  (6  montliB, 
100.000x*75.  $7.5  nullion. 


Federal  exposure  for  fiscal  1977,  150,000x 
$75,  $llJ25mlUlon. 

Peccral  exposure  for  fiscal  1978,  200,000x 
$75,  $15  mnuon. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  flg^ures 
available  to  Identify  with  precision  the  num- 
ber of  homeowners  that  will  respond  to  the 
tax  credit  Incentive.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  PEA  in- 
dicated that  they  had  no  information  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  the  range  presented  by  Case  I 
and  Case  II  should  provide  an  approxlm.Hte 
idea  of  the  federal  revenue  impact. 

With  best  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Alexakder  Hewes.  Jr. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  whUe  I  am 
in  no  position  to  speak  to  the  precise 
details  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  in 
general  terms  I  favor  an  Insulation 
credit. 

Here  is  our  problem,  Mr.  President: 
We  already  have  available  to  the  Senate 
about  20  measures  that  have  passed  the 
Senate,  which  Senators  would  like  to 
pass,  and  which,  when  voted  upon,  v.'ill 
muster  a  majority  vote. 

But  what  tends  to  happen  is  that  when 
a  meritorious  amendment  Is  offered,  of 
significance,  to  a  revenue  bill,  other  Sen- 
ators, in  good  conscience,  feel  they  have 
a  right  to  offer  their  amendinents.  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  amendment  cf  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  othei 
Senators  would  want  to  offer  theirs,  and 
some  of  them  are  extremely  meritorious. 

For  example,  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  capture  a  lot  more  solar  power, 
which  Is  a  ti'cmendous  source  of  clean 
energy  that  is  available  to  everyone  in 
this  coimtry,  and  should  be  used  far 
more  efBciently  than  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  bring  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  that  will  include,  if  not 
precisely  what  the  Senator  Is  advocating, 
something  very  much  In  line  with  what 
he  is  advocating,  and  I  would  certainly 
suggest,  if  he  Is  not  satisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  committee  after  studying 
his  amendment,  If  he  thinks  what  we 
have  offered  Is  not  adequate,  that  he  then 
offer  his  amendment,  and  we  would  cer- 
tainly be  happy  to  consider  It  on  the 
floor. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  and  explain  the  fine 
statement  he  has  made  here  tonight  and 
elaborate  on  It,  If  he  would  like  to,  be- 
fore our  committee.  We  are  going  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  something  very 
similar  to  what  he  has  here.  But  we  will 
certainly  consider  every  word  of  merit  In 
the  fine  amendment  the  Senator  has 
offered. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  a  tax  credit  for  home  Insulation 
such  a.'-  the  Senator  is  urging  here  to- 
night. But,  Mr.  President,  that  cannot 
be  done  tonight.  I  know  it  cannot  be 
done  tonight.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  sitting  here.  I 
know  that  this  amendment  is  not  a  debt 
limit  amendment,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  hold  the  floor 
for  days  on  end  when  we  would  try  to 
amend  a  debt  limit  bill  with  amend- 
ments that  were  not  debt  limit  amoid- 
ments.  I  recall  a  time  when  I  was  sup- 
porting an  amendment,  and  finally  gave 
up  In  despair.  I  think  I  even  sent  a  clo- 
ture motion  to  the  desk,  all  to  no  avail, 
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since  the  Senator  was  determined  that  r^cr  smzr.— Hoia  iMsuLAnoir  Ain>  heatxkc 

\<e  were  not  going  to  pass  that  bittL  Stsixx  BRmorrr 

I  wm  bet  niy  lift  that  as  Ions  as  the  sncun 

Senator  from  Alahama  is  In  BOOd  tanlth  as  mUUon  home*  naed  insulation- 

we  cannot  pass  a  debt  Umtt  blU  vlth  a  aOlion  homM  can  save  tiMrgy  fitnn  ret- 

UiLs  sort  of  amendment,  with  Senator  NAtting  of  tbeir  oU  m- gas-llrvd  heating  sys- 

Allew  In  the  Senate.  We  will  have  to  *•*""»• 

wait  until  he  retires  to  Alabama  if  we  consebvatio»  Fonamai. 

u  ant  to  do  that  He  will  reaiat  us  to  the  ^^  mmion  barreU  of  oil  ax«  wasted  an- 

end.  auaUy  because  of  Improper  residential  ln« 

I  will  cooperate  when  we  have  an  ap-  ^"i^^^;     ,,       ,     ,   „           ^  ^ 

proprlate  veLdcle.  T^i  would  havebeSi  J^^^^^  ""^^^IS"  ^^  :.fttT::^Si 

the  energy  bill  v.-e  have  beoi  woridng  aTstem  ineiBciencies:                   b«    ««  i  g 

on  in  committee,  which  would  have  been  imwilatton  can  aaVe  up  to  30%  of  hcane 

out  here  long  ago  except  for  the  fact  iiMting  and  cooUng  raergy; 

tliat  we  could  not  Intelligently  pass  an  Htetlng  ayatem  retrofit  can  save  10-20% 

energy  bill  until  the  SeiUite  indicated  to  °'^  heating  ^Dclency. 

us  v.-hat  it  wants  to  do  about  oil  and  cost  to  thk  unuviBnAi. 

what  it  wants  to  do  about  natural  gas,  insulation:  averages  $80-$100  per  home; 

the  two  principal  sources  of  energy  in  Heating  system  retraat:  an  absolute  maxi- 

this  coimtry.  mum  of  $2S0  per  home.  $150  is  more  realistic. 

The  Senator  himself  has  well  recog-  co*'  **"»  benetits  to  the  economy 

v.ued  what  oiu:  problem  is.  We  are  in  the  Estimated  revenue  losses : 

process  of  trying  to  resolve  IL  As  a  mat-  ^^^-  262.25  million: 

ter  of  fact,  I  suspect  that  if  we  insisted  "•"=  264.50  million; 

on  trjlng  to  vote  on  this  amendment  to-  i?!?"  **'''  moiion. 

uiyht.  once  we  had  such  an  amendment  flS^S?  k!I^P  ^  on  imports  by  1979 : 

nil   1  dPht  limlk  hill    «T,«  ^9  ,».,-  *llil^  47,450,800  barrels  from  insulation  result - 

on  a  aeot  limit  bill,  one  of  our  friends     j.ig  trtan  this  credit- 

■.vould  come  in  Hath  the  Pearson-Bentsen  1.500,000    barrels    froin    retrofit    resulting 

bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  limit,     from  this  cr^ut; 

.^ayin?   "It   is   important   that  we  make  ""»**  totauNapproxlmaiely  $600  million  per 

.'^oine  contributions  to  solving  the  energj'  ^'"^^"^  *-  currenfc\price. 

ciisi.s:    Senator    Brooke    has    led    the  mi-.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  without 

charge,  and  I  want  to  second  that  mo-  further  comm«!k  I  withcS^w^  ^en J- 

tion    by   offermg   the   Peai-son-Bentsen  ment.                   ^                          »"*cuu 

'^'^iv,  ^  T  1                        y^^    .     ,         ,  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

riiTSJL^7wl''°*'^,^*f '"/?;'' 1°°^'  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

ntorTr^'  ^SLJ^I  fS^"a  °^  *^^  ^^""  S*^""  SENATORS.  Vote!  Vote!  vote! 

A.  /Tv  ^S.^^  fh    L^i"^^  •  ^-  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  I  plan  to 

As  I  say,  I  know  the  Senator  is  aware  vote  against  this  biU. 

hi  ^^  ^rl'^i  ^  Ti^  assure  hun  that        i  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
he  can  come  before  the  committee,  come    Hent  that  the  rerord   OiniB-  «iof  «,• 

T  JndTwZ?^'  *"  ""%  rr  ^"^  *?  ^Z    S^r^tS'frJS°^tSrv^*-W- 
It,  and  I  would  suggest  he  take  a  look    on  this  bill  if  it  is  nasswi  ir-thnnfT  rnii 
at  what  the  committee  has  aheady  sug-    Si  JSe  without  a  roll- 

'"ISggest  he  take  a  look  at  what  the    obSi^fi^M^"^-  "^^^^^"^ 
committee  has  already  suggest^.  It  may        Mr.  JSIen  Mr  P^ent  I  ask  unan- 

5  'S^  '^^^'^^Alir^.jr^''  ""^  conseni  toat^STii^^^f 

to  be  further  eonsidered,  and  he  can  reiwHt  No    94-«<7  ho  nH«t*«i  T,   *vl 

make  his  suggesUons  and  we  wm  cer-  rJSd 

lainly  consider  it  and  vote  on  It.  We  wHl  'Ong^  beina  no  obi«-tion    th«  t«w« 

work  with  him  to  make  progress  in  this  wm  m2«S1^  i^  r.,S;!^  i«  ;h    iS  ^^® 

direction  as  weU  as  in  s^Tof  these  ^^^^^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscom. 

other  areas,  such  as  solar  energy  and  ge- 

othermal,  which  has  great  potential  ta    ^^^^  i.-statutory  debt  limitations,  fiscal  years 

some  areas  of  the  coimtry,  and  erery-       ""  ™  '**^'  *""  ''ROposed  tihiTATioN  in  fiscal 

thing  else  that  has  some  real  promise  to       ^*"  '"* 

make  better  use  of  the  energy  that  we  pi  buttons  of  do«a.s] 

nave  and  to  produce  more  of  it.  

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his  fight  for 
better  insulation  and  more  effective  in- 
■^ulation.  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I 
\vill  work  with  him.  I  appreciate  his 
cooperation  and  his  understanding  of  Fiscal  year 
oui  problem.  

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  i«1Siiih  a«» 

the  distinguished  chairman.  I  am  very  W55:  auTm  tSrougr/uni 

grateful  for  his  commitment  and  his  as-  JSi 

surance.  I  assure  him  that  I  wm  also  1957 

accept  his  very  kind  Invitation  to  appear  !S.«te««!'/*-  ^sT::::: 

and  testify  before  his  committee,  and  I  ^     '     *""**  ^''"* 

hope  I  will  have  that  opportixnlty  In  the  i9»»fooghSe^t."i".";"r;: 

veiT  near  future.  lW:Se»t2jliroug»iJune2S 

i939.Jiine30 . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-     }|*- 

sent  tliat  a  fact  sheet  of  this  matter  be     Be"tf.-,iighMar  12" 

printed  in  the  Record.  «K:  iiiar.  13  thro«gti  juo^ 

There   being  no  objection,   the  fact     mVhroueh  MVr:  31 
Sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the     1*5:  V- 1  uirough  wa*  28. 
Record,  as  follows:  *'S'  "*"  ^  "'"''*'"•  ^'"»* 
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10.0 
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298L0 
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15.0 

300.0 

285 

23.0 

308.0 

285 

20.0 

305.0 
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:2.o 
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Fiscal  year 


Periu- 


aS? 


ToSI 


19M  IlinN^  Nov.  30 285 

t9M:Dinihna(kiwN2S.  285 

1964:JMi29«irf3> 285 

ISg 285 

DB6 2J5 

I9C7  ttra^  Mar.  |._ m 

1967:Mat72tlw<MgliiitM30.  285 

1968' 3^,8 

msaMMHApr.Ci 35« 

19Gla«irV.t> 358 

1970  ttfwvfi  June  30  > 385 

1971  Sma^  Jbm  301 380 

IS72ttnMgijMM3l> «» 

1973  throafk  Oct  311 400 

1973<brei«hlm«3B> 400 

1974  tbrooch  Nov.  301 400 

1974:  Ow.  3  tkiMlh  iune 

30>. 400 

I975ttinM«liFeb.  18> 400 

1975:  Feb.  19  lfanM«k  iiM 

30« 400 

1975  UkmiIi  No*.  IS  I  ...  400 

UTE  tkflwck  Mar.  IS  < 400 

Proposed: 

FraiN  enattiiianttbrough 

JuM  30,19761 .  400 

After  June  30, 1976'....  40C 


24.0 

309.0 

30.0 

315.0 

30.0 

324.0 

3S.0 

324.0 

43.0 

328.0 

4&.0 

330.0 

51.0 

336.0 

351.0 

7.0 

366.0 

3510 

12.0 

377.0 

15.0 

395.0 

SOlO 

450.0 

sao 

4510 

65. 0 

465.0 

GSlO 

465.0 

75.7 

475.7 

95.0 

495.0 

131.0 

531.0 

177.0 

577.0 

195.0 

595. ') 

227.0 

C27.0 

400.0 

'  Includes  Ff»«A  psrticipalioii  wtlinwfe?  'a.m«t  in  fiscal  t«.4r 

Mr.  AIiTiKN.  I  shall  comment  uj;>ou  tiie 
record  of  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing recent  years  in  increasing  the  indebt  - 
edness  of  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  period  from  1947  to  1954. 
the  permanent  ddbt  limit — theie  was  no 
temporary  additional  debt — amounted 
to  $275  billion.  During  tiiat  period  of  7 
years  it  did  not  go  up  at  alL  The  debt 
limitation  remained  the  same. 

As  late  as  March  12, 1962, 14  years  ago. 
the  statutoi7  debt  limit,  permanent  and 
temporary,  was  $298  billion.  It  has  al- 
most exactly-  douUed  up  to  the  present 
time  because  it  now  stands  at  $593 
billion. 

This  bill,  referring  to  the  debt  limit, 
is  more  than  a  mere  debt  limit  bill.  It 
not  only  sets  the  limit,  since  $400  billion 
of  it  is  static,  it  does  not  take  any  author- 
ization, but  the  main  feature  of  it  Ls 
lengthening  the  time  during  which  we 
may  have  a  temporary  additional  debt 
of  any  amount  and,  incidentally,  raisinj^ 
that  authorization.  So,  the  hill  seeks  to 
raise  the  temporary  additional  debt  from 
$195  bimon  to  $227  billion,  an  addition  of 
$32  bimon  for  SVi  months.  At  that  rate 
it  would  go  well  over  $100  bimon. 

Mr.  President,  the  dead  giveaway-  on 
the  true  deficit  at  which  the  Government 
is  operating  is  not  the  budget  deficit  an- 
nounced by  the  President  or  OMB.  The 
true  deficit  is  the  amount  by  which  we 
have  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  and  the  true 
deficit  is  rising  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  budgetaiy  deficit.  The  reason  for 
that  is  tliat  the  trust  fmids,  which  con- 
tinue to  show  a  modest  balance,  are  fig- 
ured Into  the  budget:  therefore,  the  true 
deficit  is  represented  by  how  much  we 
have  to  increase  the  debt  limit  from  time 
to  time.  So  we  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  ddit  limit  for  only  3'j 
months  by  $32  bmion. 

Yes,  of  course,  this  bm  lias  to  pass, 
because  we  found  on  one  occasion  when 
we  did  not  extend  the  debt  limit,  the  tem- 
porary authorization  for  the  temporary- 
debt,  the  sale  of  bonds  had  to  end  be- 
cause the  authoiized  debt  reverts  back 
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to  the  $400  billion  permanent  debt  on 
March  16. 

So  we  must  pass  the  bill,  of  course,  U 
the  Government  Is  to  stay  in  the  business 
ot  selling  bonds,  sending  out  social  secu- 
rity checks,  and  paying  the  payroll.  But 
a  symbolic  no  vote  must  be  cast  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  to  show  disapproval  of 
the  continuing  rising  national  debt. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  last 
14  years,  doubling  of  the  national  debt, 
certainly  shows  fiscal  Irresponsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and, 
since  all  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  to  be  appropriated  by 
Congress,  fiscal  irresponsibility  during 
much  of  that  period  on  the  part  of 
Congi-ess. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1969, 
the  debt  limit  bill,  which  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man  of  the  committee  has 
stated  has  been  moved  forward  just  4, 
5,  or  6  months  at  a  time,  was  being  u.sed 
as  a  Christmas  tree  to  add  all  sorts  of 
tax  reduction  measures,  increases  in  so- 
cial security,  and  taxpayers'  support  of 
public  elections:  most  anything  that 
could  be  thought  of  would  be  added  to 
the  bill,  feeling  that  the  President  would 
have  to  sign  the  bill  in  order  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  authorization  for  the 
temporary  additional  debt  in  oidcr  to 
keep  the  Government  in  business.  So,  tlie 
debt  limit  bill  was  held  hostage  by  Con- 
gress by  the  addition  of  a  substantial 
controversial  amendment,  knowing  that 
the  President  would  have  to  sign  the  bill 
in  order  to  get  the  debt  limit  extended 
and  increased  and  he  would  have  to  take 
the  highly  controversial  measures  along 
with  it. 

So  efforts  were  made  bark  in  1969. 
1970,  and  each  year  that  this  matter  has 
been  up.  to  see  that  a  clean  debt  limit 
or  debt  management  bill  is  all  that  has 
passed. 

I  think  that  is  very  constructive,  and 
I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  having  the  attitude  that 
he  has  with  respect  to  controversial 
amendments  being  tacked  on  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  is  a  clean  bill. 
It  is  to  be  voted  on,  and  I  do  not  v.lsh 
to  hold  up  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but 
I  do  wish  to  be  recorded  as  voting  "nay" 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  is  a  bill  to  raise  the 
temporary  ceiling  on  the  Federal  debt 
to  $627  billion  through  June  30,  1976. 
"---Ibis  debt  ceiling  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  congressional  budget.  As  much  as 
we  regret  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt 
and  strive  to  limit  it,  there  Ls  no  way  we 
ran  avoid  paying  the  Government's  bills. 
In  deficit  times,  that  means  increased 
borrowing. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  relationship 
between  this  debt  ceiling  bill  and  the 
concun-ent  resolution  on  the  budget 
which  limits  congressional  spending  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Under  the  Budget  Act, 
the  congressional  budget  sets  a  ceiling 
on  Federal  spending  and  a  floor  under 
Federal  taxes  each  year.  Spendin.?  and 
tax  bills  which  would  exceed  the.se  limits 
cannot  be  considered.  That  resolution 
also  contains  the  Federal  deficit  pro- 
duced by  the  amount  of  spending  the 


budget  contemplates  and  the  debt  ceiling 
necessary  to  accommodate  that  deficit. 
The  deficit  number  is  a  mathematical 
computation  based  upon  the  difference 
between  budget  outlays  and  budget  re- 
ceipts in  the  fiscal  year.  The  public  debt 
number  is  a  complex  calculation  includ- 
ing economic  assumptions  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  schedule  on  which  taxes  and 
other  Federal  receipts  due  are  actually 
received  and  recorded. 

The  Budget  Act  provides  a  point  of 
order,  available  to  any  Member,  to  block 
spending  or  tax  legislation  which  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  congressional 
budget  and  increase  tlie  deficit.  It  does 
not  provide  a  separate  point  of  order 
against  a  debt  ceiling  bill.  The  reason  for 
this  Ls  simple.  Seasonal  variations  in  tax 
collections  and  higher-than-anticipated 
trust  fund  receipts  by  the  Government 
can  cause  a  carefully  calculated  debt 
ceiling  to  be  exceeded  in  a  specific  case. 

In  the  existing  second  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget,  which  limits  Fed- 
eral spending  this  year,  the  Federal  debt 
was  calculated  to  reach  $622.6  billion. 
The  pending  bill  suggests  a  ceiling  of 
$627  billion.  Tlie  additional  $4.4  billion 
of  bonowina;  authorized  by  the  pending 
bill  derives  from  an  increased  estimate 
of  $1.9  billion  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
Federal  Government's  borrowing  needs 
in  light  of  .some  delayed  recognition  of 
\ ear-end  tax  receipts  this  coming  June 
and  from  $2.5  billion  in  higher-than- 
expected  trust  fund  receipts.  These  trust 
fund  amounts  are  invested  in  Govern- 
ment secmities  which  are  reflected  in  the 
debt  ceiling. 

The  difference  between  the  second 
re.^olution  estimate  of  the  debt  and  the 
amount  contained  in  this  bill  derives 
from  these  technical  factors  and  does 
not  derive  from  congressional  or  admin- 
istrative actions  which  have  committed 
Federal  funds.  Therefore,  this  difference 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  program  con- 
tained in  the  congressional  budget.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that  the  actual  debt  by 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  when  all 
Federal  receipts  for  the  year  have  been 
recorded  will  be  $621  billion,  slightly  less 
tlian  tlie  budget  re.->olutlon  ceiling  for 
the  debt. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  the 
fact  tliat  these  periodic  congressional 
votes  on  the  debt  ceiling  make  little  sense. 
In  an  earlier  day,  it  was  thought  that 
the  debt  ceiling  would  control  Govern- 
ment spending,  but  this  has  not  been  the 
ca-se  and  I  think  most  Senators  will  agree 
that  the  budget  proces.s,  including  the 
first  and  second  concurrent  resolutions. 
is  a  much  better  control  mechanism,  Per- 
liaps  now  some  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  need  for  futui'e  votes  on  the  debt 
ceiling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  Urere  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
i.s  on  the  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  read  tlie  Uilrd  time,  and  pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  if 
there  had  been  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
bill,  I  wotild  have  voted  "no." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  with  regard  to 
the  fine  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  page  13  of 
the  committee  report,  they  will  note  that 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  public 
debt  was  141.9  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  latest  figure  today  is 
38.5. 

So  If  one  relates  the  debt  to  the  in- 
come of  the  American  people — in  other 
words.  If  one  considers  the  debt  In  rela- 
tion to  what  we  have  to  pay  it  with, 
which  is  our  Income — the  burden  today  is 
only  about  one-quarter  of  what  it  was 
at  that  point. 

I  know  that  that  will  not  satisfy  many 
people,  but  I  point  out  that  when  one 
looks  at  the  problem  that  he  owes  some 
money,  it  is  not  nearly  as  bad  If  he  has 
a  lot  of  money  with  which  to  pay  his 
debts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  are  the  assets 
of  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  way  I  read  it,  the  net 
worth  of  all  the  American  people  is 
about  $3  trillion.  Tliat,  as  I  read  it,  is  the 
net  worth  of  all  the  American  people. 
That  is  what  we  can  tax  away  from  them, 
if  we  think  the  situation  is  desperate 
enough  that  we  have  to  do  it. 

While  I  hope  that  someone  else  would 
be  chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  if  we  had  to  tax  that  much  money 
away  from  the  American  people,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  strength  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  large  part  is  related  to  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  tax  its  own 
people,  to  sustain  itself  If  need  be,  and 
the  American  people  do  have  enormous 
wealth. 

I  do  not  like  to  ask  the  Senate  to  in- 
crease tlie  debt  limit  or  see  us  go  more 
deeply  into  debt,  but  I  point  out  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that,  even  taking 
that  into  consideration,  we  are  still  the 
richest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  be  so  for 
some  ti.me  to  come. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
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brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  Ijuslnees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  ui  executive  sessicMi,  the  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  iUr.  Mroalv) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  The  nominations  i-eceived  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
cei-'dings.  ■ 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:47  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  510)  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safet}- 
and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENHOLLflD   BILLS   SIGNLfl 

At  12:26  p.m..  a  mes.sage  from  the 
HoiLse  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoiuiced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  biUs: 

H.R.  6516.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to  in- 
clude discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  and  age.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  8835.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Truth  lu 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
inadequate  and  mlsleadiug  leasing  Informa- 
tiou,  assure  meaningful  disclosure  otf  lease 
terin:i,  and  limit  ultimate  llabUlty  In  con- 
nection with  leasing  of  personal  property 
primarily  for  perarnal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
IX)re  (Mr.  Metcalf  • . 

At  5 :  15  p.m..  a  message  f  rtxn  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berrj-  announced  that  the  House  agrees 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  ttie 
bill  (HJfl.  11665)  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
message  of  tlie  President  on  January  23, 
1976  (H.  Doc.  94-342).  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974 

Enbolued  Bu.1.  Signed 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H  R.  12193.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ftderal 
Water  PoUutlon  Cbntrol  act  to  Incnase  1ti« 
authorization  for  the  National  Sttidy  Oon- 


The  enndled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  tbe  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalt)  . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  at  his  sec- 
rein  ries. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FltOM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  I^IESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mkicalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foOowlng  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

AMENSMKNTS     to     RXQUESTS     F0«     APPROPklA- 
TIONS  rOB  FOBEIGK  ECONOMIC  AND  MlLITARV 

AamsmkiKX 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  requests  for  appropriations  contained  in 
the  1978  Budget  In  the  amount  of  $39,000,000 
Jor  the  transition  quarter  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Violations  or  the  -\i.Ti-DiFiciiiNcy  act 
A  I«tt«r  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
tranaonlttlng.  pnrauant  to  law,  reports  of 
violations  of  the  Antl -Deficiency  Act  (sec- 
tion 3679.  Revised  Statutes) ,  and  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  tMrective  7200-1.  ■•Admin- 
istrative Control  of  Appit^riatlons  within 
the  Department  of  Defense"  (with  accom- 
panying reports):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Reposts  or  THE  Indian  Claims  CoMMiiisioN 
Two  letters  from  the  chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  to  Congress  of  its  final  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  Indian  claim 
cases  In  dockets  niunbered  18-J.  140,  and  18- 
P  (with  reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Railway  iNrriAL  Opra.\TiNG  or  Lfasi: 
Agreements 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, reporting,  purstxant  to  law,  on  the 
progress  of  negoUatlons  relating  to  initial 
operaUng  or  lease  agreements.-  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Bbpobt  or  THX  Sec  RETARv  or  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  SSrd  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jxuie  30,  1975  (with 
an  accompanyhig  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
cm  Commerce. 

Proposed   Plan   of  Distribvtion   or  Fi-ni.s 

AWABBEO    COLVXLLK    CONrEDfaiATED    TKIBES 

A  letter  frtmi  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the 
ColvUle  portion  of  the  funds  awarded  in 
Dockets  161,  222  and  224  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (with  an  accompanying 
document):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASalrs. 

Paop.JSEi>  Reseabch  Project  ' Xter.sTREiisiNc  i.n 
Advance  of  Mining" 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tar>'  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Dr.  Wilson 
Blake,  Hayden  Lake.  Idaho,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Destresssing  In  Advance  of 
Mining"  (with  accompanying  papers  1;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  c*-  the  Tennessee  Vallet  ATrrHORrrY 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting! 
pursxtant  to  law,  an  annual  report  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
fonnatlon  Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Refort  of  the  E<W7al  Employment  Oppos- 
Ttnnrr  Coicmibsxok 
A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, punuaot  to  law.  an  annual  report 
relating  to  tbe  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Final  Scculations  Pakt  lOOd — Cestitzoa- 
TK»N  With  Respect  to  Opkn  Mxetincs  By 
Local  Educational  Agencies  in  Cektain 
Pkogbaus 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  Part  lOOd — certlfleation  with  re- 
spect to  open  meetings  t>x  local  educational 
agencies  In  certain  programs  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

PBopt»sED  Alaskam  Natural  Gas  Transpoitta- 
TioN  Act  or  1S76 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fede.'-al 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  expedite  the  deliv- 
ery of  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  to  United  States 
markets,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Xnterlor 
and  Insular  Affairs,  jointly,  by  unanlmon.s 
consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequentlj-  said: 
Mi-.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  communication  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration relative  to  the  construction  of 
a  power  line  system  for  transmittal  to 
the  lower  48  States  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fair.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1ertion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committee.^ 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  without  amendment: 

.S.  3052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (Kept.  No.  M-6B1) 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9570.  An  act  to  authorise  the  sale  and 
shipment  Incident  to  such  sale  o(  the  chem- 
ical substance  carbonyl  chloride  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (Rept.  No.  »4-692). 

By  Mr.  HARTELE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  4034.  An  act  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Admiiiistration  hospital  in  Loma 
Linda.  California,  as  the  "Jerry  L.  Pelti.s 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital ",  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  »4-«)3) . 

By  Mr,  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment : 

H.R.  8507.  An  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
when  in  a  travel  status  (Rept.  No.  »4-695> . 

HJl.  71.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  tbe  armed  forces 
of  nations  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  (Rept.  No.  94-694). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Conunittee  en 
the  Budget,  without  amendment : 

S.  Res.  894.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
303fat  of  the  Conere^^ional  Budget  «nd  Im- 
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poundment  Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect 
to  consideration  of  S.  3015  tRept.  No.  94-696  >. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Pat|lct  J.  Han- 
nifin. Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral,  and  Col.  Robert  S. 
Raisch,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general.  There  are  35  in  the 
Navy  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  <list  beginning 
with  James  W.  Montgomery  > .  There  are 
53  in  the  Army  for  temporaiT  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
•  list  beginning  with  George  E.  Marine'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  received  and  placed 
on  the  Executive  calendar. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  2801 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  ha.s 
come  to  my  attention  that  tliere  is  a 
typographical  error  in  S.  2801,  the  Silet/ 
Restoration  Act.  as  printed.  On  page  2. 
line  22,  a  comma  should  appear  after  the 
word  "rights". 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  star  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joirt  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.  3124.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  domestic  corporation 
dividends  as  foreign  oU-related  income.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance »: 
S.  3125.  A  bill  to  make  the  application  of 
certain  Social  Security  Act  programs  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana.s 
comparable  with  the  application  of  such 
programs  in  other  territories  of  the  United 
Stales.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Bv  Mr  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  lmpo.si- 
tion  of  a  ta.x  on  fuel  used  by  commercial  ves- 
sels on  the  inland  waterways.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intr-rnal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  definition  of  adjusted  gro&s  Income,  to 
increase  the  percentage  standard  deduction 
and  the  low  income  allowance,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr   BUCKLEY: 

S.   3128.  A   bin   to  amend   title   IV   of   the 

Elementary    and    Secondary    Education    Act 

of  1965  In  order  to  make  the  maintenance 

of  effort  provisions  of  tliat  title  more  equi- 


table, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PBtnjp  A.  Hart)  : 

S.  3129.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  21  of  the 

Second  Liberty   Bond  Act.   Referred   to   the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAONTJSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  )  : 
S.  3130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1972  In  order  to  pro- 
hibit the  taking  of  the  killer  whale,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Pearson  )  ( by  request ) : 
S.  3131.  A  bill  to  amend  tke  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act   to  authorize   additional   appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    LAXALT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CvNNON.  Mr.  Ct-rtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
DoMCNici,    Mr.    Garn.   Mr.   Hansen, 
Mr.    Helms,    Mr.    Hruska.   Mr.    Mc- 
Cn-RE,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Tower. 
and  Mr.  Young)  : 
s.  3132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  and  for  other 
purpcses.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
I.abor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  31.33.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
cliange  Act  of  1934  to  require  i.sKuers  of  secu- 
rities  registered   pursuant   to  section    12   of 
such   act   to  maintain   accurate  records  and 
to  furnish  reports  relHting  to  certain  foreign 
payments,  and  for  other  purposes.  R'jfeired 
fo  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE)  : 
.s.  3134.  A  bill  to  eliminate  tlie  1  percent 
add-on  to  the  cost-of-living  increases  for 
certain  retirement  benefits.  Referred  to  the 
Commit  tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
tlie  Committee  o:i  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Jolii''>  by 
unanimous  consent. 

My  Mr  RANDOLPH : 
S.  3135.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secreti.iy  of 
Agriculture  with  special  temporary  authorKy 
to  .sell  timber,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
from  national  forests  located  within  the 
foitrth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United  State.?. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  F'orestrv. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tieatment  of  certain  domestic  cor- 
])oration  dividends  as  foreign  oil-related 
income.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ttOSINO    THE    •  .MYSTERY   '    OIL    LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
sicssman  Charles  Vanik  early  last 
ninntli  revealed  the  existence  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  tax  loophole  opened  by  the 
1975  Tax  Reduction  Act.  The  loophole 
was  apparently  opened  when  outdated 
drafts  of  legislation  were  inserted  en 
mass  diuing  conference  committee  delib- 
erations on  tiiat  act. 

I  want  to  close  Unat  loophole. 

And  I  want  to  close  it  because  it  would 
fc:ive  a  consortium  of  American  oil  giants 
a  windfall  tax  break  apparentlyj  worth 
$35  million.  The  consortium,  Aramco  or 
the  Arab  American  Oil  Co.,  is  composed 
of  Mobile,  Standard  Oil  of   California, 


Exxon,  and  Texaco.  The  four  firms,  in- 
cidentally, are  the  four  most  profitiable 
international  oil  companies  in  terms  of 
return  on  equity  and  capital,  according 
to  Forbes,  over  the  ptist  5  years. 

The  loophole  essentially  enabled  do- 
mestic dividend  income  received  by  one 
company  to  be  reduced  for  U.S.  tax  pur- 
poses by  foreign  taxes  paid  by  a  subsid- 
iary. Such  a  provision  designed  to  bene- 
fit Aramco  would  not  today  pass  in  either 
House. 

My  bill  to  close  this  loophole  will  avoid 
any  revenue  lo.ss.  It  wiU  prevent  any 
company  using  the  loophole  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  January  1,  1976.  In 
effect,  it  closes  the  loophole  the  day  it 
was  opened. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
remedial  legislation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3124 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtprexentat-.ves  of  the  United  States  of 
A'rerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  907  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  foreign  Income  defini- 
tions and  special  rules)   la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragi-aph  (3),  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  and  (D)  thereof  as  (B)  and 
(C).  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  dividends  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)"  in  the  text  of 
paragraph    (3)    following  subparagraph   (D). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  npply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
Decem!>er  31.  1975. 


By  Mr.  LONG  (on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance) : 

S.  3125.  A  bill  to  make  the  application 
Social  Security  Act  programs  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas comparable  with  the  application  of 
such  programs  in  other  territories  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesident,  in  establish- 
ing the  Supplemental  Security  Income — 
SSI— program  for  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  in  1972,  Congress  inten- 
tionally and  specifically  limited  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  program  provides 
a  federally  guaranteed  minimum  Income 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled;  in  view 
of  the  different  economic  and  other  cir- 
cumstances in  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, the  Congress  felt  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  provide  the  Federal  SSI 
income  guarantee  level  in  the  territories 
and  possessions.  For  these  jurisdictions. 
Congress  continued  the  then  existing 
program  of  aid  and  services  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  Under  these  pro- 
grams, assistance  is  provided  according 
to  locally  developed  plans  which  can  be 
more  appropriately  tailored  to  the  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  in  each  area.  Sim- 
ilarly, when  the  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
vision in  1966  granting  certain  special 
Federal  payments  to  aged  persons  other- 
wise unuisiured  for  social  security  pur- 
poses, the  provision  was  limited  to  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Tiie  covenant  establishing  a  new  U£. 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  M<"if»"«^ 
Islands,  which  was  recently  approved  by 
the  Senate,  Includes  a  provision  mftUng 
these  Social  Security  Act  programs  ap- 
plicable in  that  jurisdiction.  A  subse- 
quent resolution  providing  funding  for 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  was 
jin.ssed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  amendments  extending  these  So- 
cial Security  Act  programs  also  to  Guam 
and  permitting  the  President,  subject  to 
congressional  veto,  to  extend  them  to 
other  territories.  When  this  matter  was 
di.scussed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
at  its  March  9.  1976,  executive  session, 
the  committee  ui'ged  that  these  provi- 
sions be  stricken  from  that  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  done 
ju.st  that. 

The  Finance  Committee  also  agreed 
that  fiu-ther  legislation  is  required  in  or- 
der to  treat  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands the  same  way  as  the  other  terri- 
tories. The  Marianas  Covenant  would 
extend  to  the  new  commonwealth  pro- 
grams which  were  never  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  territories  and  which  in  fact  are 
not  in  effect  in  other  teiritories.  The 
terms  of  ratification  of  tlie  covenant  are 
such  that  the  covenant  itself  could  not 
be  amended  in  the  Senate  without  imdo- 
ing  the  entire  agreement,  but  the  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  covenant  in  ques- 
tion is  one  which  the  covenant  permits  to 
be  changed  by  fiu-ther  legislation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  delete 
the  applicability  of  these  two  Social  Se- 
curity Act  programs  to  the  Northern 
Marianas  Commonwealth  and  will  pro- 
vide Instead  for  the  establishment  there 
of  those  Social  Secuiity  Act  assistimce 
programs  which  now  apply  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  fuel  used  by  com- 
mercial vessels  on  the  inland  waterways. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  USER  TAX 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  would 
establish  a  more  equitable  balance 
among  various  modes  of  transportation 
and  strengthen  the  justification  for  those 
improvements  to  our  inland  waterway 
system  that  are  truly  in  tlie  national  in- 
terest. The  bill  would  impose  a  fuel  tax 
of  4  cents  per  gallon  on  commercial  ves- 
sels that  use  this  system  of  waterways,  a 
rate  of  taxation  similar  to  that  charged 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

At  present  the  inland  waterways  of 
this  Nation — those  that  are  maintained 
to  depths  up  to  12  feet — were  developed 
and  are  maintained  and  operated  ex- 
clusively using  general  tax  revenues.  The 
commercial  barge  companies  that  bene- 
fit from  these  facilities,  provided  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  make  no  special  con- 
tribution toward  facilities  from  which 
they  derive  a  livelihood.  That  is  an  im- 
balance, I  believe,  that  is  unfair  to  com- 
peting   modes    of    transportation    that 


must  pay  user  charges,  and  it  distorts 
our  national  transportation  priorities. 

Since  World  War  n,  over  $3  billion 
has  been  spent  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  Inland  waterway  system.  An>roxl- 
mately  that  much  has  £dso  been  spent  as 
capital  investment  on  new  locks  and 
channels.  And  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
it  has  been  estimated  in  the  budget  that 
$1.9  billion  will,  be  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  Build  and  maintain  com- 
mercial marine  facilities. 

Many  persons  may  argue  tliat  my  pro- 
posal is  intended  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  waterways  industry.  That 
is  not  true.  The  imposition  of  a  use  tax, 
I  believe,  will  work  to  the  long-run  bene- 
fit of  the  waterways  industry.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  demonstrate, 
for  the  first  time,  that  waterways  tisers 
ai-e  not  just  along  for  a  free  ride;  they 
are  willing  to  shoulder  a  portion  of  the 
costs  that  their  industry  imposes  on 
the  pubUc.  This  will  strengthen  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  waterway  improvements. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  propo- 
nents of  waterways  improvements  will 
be  able  to  justify  more  effectively  their 
arguments  for  those  needed  improve- 
ment* to  create  a  more  modern  and  effi- 
cient inland  waterways  system  if  they 
are  making  at  least  a  modest,  direct  con- 
tribution toward  the  cost  of  those  im- 
provements. 

This  tax  would  build  upon  the  poUcy 
that  identifiable  commercial  ben^ciarles 
of  Federal  water  resources  projects  must 
share  in  tlie  cost  of  providing  those  bene- 
fits. Users  of  liydroelectric  power  or  mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  or  irrigation  water 
deiived  from  Federal  projects  must  pay  a 
fair  price  for  the.se  benefits.  Even  pleas- 
ure boat  owners  must  pay  a  fuel  tax.  I 
believe  that  such  a  policy  is  also  valid  and 
reasonable  for  commercial  waterway 
tisers. 

The  receipt  of  $80,000,000  from  a  com- 
mercial waterways  fuel  charge,  would 
also  raise  fimds  that  could  be  used  to- 
ward those  needed  national  water  re- 
sources improvements.  Even  though  its 
$2.2  billion  budget  in  fiscal  1977  is  the 
highest  on  record,  the  civilian  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
main under  a  tight  fiscal  rein.  My  bill 
would  make  a  step,  however  small,  to- 
ward balancing  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  understand  the  need  of  the  corps 
for  adequate  fimds  to  invest  in  projects 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  erosion  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power,  and  water  sup- 
ply. But  I  am  also  sympathetic  to  the 
equity  that  requires  commercial  bene- 
ficiaries to  pay  a  fair  share  of  costs  they 
impose  on  the  public. 

Tlie  idea  of  this  tax  has  been  discussed 
widely.  Various  recent  budgets  have  sug- 
gested such  a  le\7.  I  am  pleased  that 
President  Ford's  budget  suggests  the  need 
for  a  similar  tax.  While  the  President 
initially  suggested  a  complicated  system 
of  fees  to  be  charged  on  various  segments 
of  the  inland  waterway  system,  I  believe 
the  fuel-tax  approach  is  preferable  and 
more  equitable. 

Ml*.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3126 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Imposition  op  Tax. — Part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  petro- 
leum products)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 

"SUBPAKT  D WATEBWAT  TTSER  TAX 

"Sec.  4105.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"Sec.  4106.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  4105.  Imfosition  of  Tax. 

"In  addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  under 
sectioi^  4041  and  4081.  there  Is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  any  fuel 
sold  by  any  vendor  for  use  by  commercial 
vessels  on  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States. 
"Sec.  4106.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Vehdok. — As  used  in  this  subpart,  the 
term  'vendor'  Includes  any  refiner,  com- 
poiuider,  blender.  Importer,  or  distributor  of 
fuel  that  sells  fuel  directly  to  a  commerciat 
vessel  using  the  inland  waterways  of  the  U.S. 

"(b)  Fuel. — As  used  In  this  subpart,  the 
term  'fuel'  means  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  or  a 
special  motor  fuel  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  4041  (b)). 

"(c)  CoMUERciAL  VESSEL. — As  used  In  thl.s 
subpart,  the  term  commercial  vessel  means 
a  vessel  used  In  a  trade  or  business.". 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  subparts  for  such  part 
is  amended  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Subpart  D.  Waterway  User  Tax." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  sales  in  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning after  the  date  which  occurs  90  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  September 
30.  1976.  whichever  is  later. 


By  Ml-.  BROCK: 

S.  3127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  definition  of  adjusted 
gross  income,  to  increase  the  percentage 
standard  deduction  and  the  low-income 
allowance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  system  is  too  cost^  and 
too  confusing.  Congress  has  tried  to 
lighten  the  cost  load  with  a  tax  cut,  but 
it  has  not  even  begun  the  fight  against 
complexity.  With  the  American  people 
about  to  choke  on  paperwork,  the  tax 
system  and  its  forms  get  worse  every 
year.  We  can  devise  an  approach  that  is 
both  simple  and  fair:  Let's  try. 

The  greatest  complexity  comes  from  a 
long  list  of  itemized  deductions.  In  1973, 
there  were  over  28  million  Americans 
itemizing.  And  the  list  grows  longer 
every  year.  For  example,  Uie  House  tax 
bill  includes  a  new  7-percent  credit  for 
home-gardening  tools,  maximum  credit 
$7.  That  is  ridiculous,  and  It  is  only  one 
more  straw  of  confusion  on  the  sagging 
back  of  the  American  taxpayer.  How  long 
must  this  continue? 

Complexity  is  a  major  fault  of  om'  tax 
system,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  An- 
other serious  shortcoming  is  lack  of  fair- 
ness. The  two  most  important  incentives 
in  the   tax  system — ^the   deduction  for 
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charitable  contributions  and  the  home- 
mort«age  interest  deduction — are  avail- 
able only  to  the  minority  of  taxpayers 
who  itemize.  Most  Americans  are  allowed 
310  tax  incentive  for  their  contributions 
t:>  charity.  Most  Americans  are  allowed 
10  tax  incentive  for  homeownership, 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today — "The  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion and  Fairness  Act  of  1976  —raises 
t^e  standard  deduction  to  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income,  with  a  $5,000 
ce:ling  for  joint  returns,  and  allows  two 
riditional  deductions  to  be  taken  with 
;he  standard  deduction.  It  will  mean 
moro  than  half  of  those  now  itemizing 
will  switch  to  the  standard  deduction. 
Laving  only  a  small  minority  of  tax- 
payers still  itemizing.  When  the  stand- 
ard deduction  was  first  introduced,  it 
was  taken  by  82  percent  of  taxpayer.';. 
Tnat  level  has  not  been  seen  again.  It  i.s 
t.me  we  returned  the  standard  deduction 
to  its  rightful  place  as  the  method  of 
choice  for  the  vast  majority  of  taxpuyer.s. 
^?y  legi-slation  will  do  that.  It  wiJl  do  sev- 
eral other  things  as  well. 

First,  It  will  allow  the  home  mortgage 
;"!iterest  deduction  to  be  takrn  in  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  deduction.  This  pre- 
scnes  the  incentive  for  homeownership 
for  those  who  will  switch  from  ite.TiizinK 
to  taking  the  standard  deduction.  Fui- 
tliermore,  it  extends  that  important  in- 
centive to  60  to  70  percent  of  taxpayers 
now  taking  the  standard  deduction.  This 
simple  bit  of  fairness  will  provide  an  im- 
portant incentive  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  across  the  land  to  own 
their  own  homes.  In  Tennessee,  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  families  will  receive  this 
additional  incentive  to  homeownership. 

Second,  tho  bill  allows  charitable  de- 
ductions to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
standard  deduction.  The  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Cummi.ision  on  Pri- 
vate Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs 
makes  this  change  or.e  of  their  major 
recomjnendations.  The  report  states : 

Extending  the  deductiou  would  make  11 
available  to  the  nearly  60  million  taxpayers 
who  do  not  currently  benefit  from  It  rw  an 
Uiducement  to  giving  because  thev  like  the 
standard  deduction.  According  to  Feldsteiu  s 
econometric  proJectlon.s  made  for  the  Com- 
mis^slon.  giving  would  increa-se  by  $1  9  billion 
ill  1970,  or  an  average  of  $40  per  taxpayer 
:i<>wly  reached  by  the  charitable  deduction. 
The  reduction  in  government  revenues  be- 
cause of  increa'ied  u.s?  of  the  deduc'lo!'.  would 
b"  iirouud  $1.7  billion. 

This  Increase  In  giviiig  and  decrea-^e  in  tax 
revenues  would  result  because  extending  the 
Ceduciion  would  give  60  mUUon  taxpayers  In 
ettect  at  least  a  14  per  cent  tax  writeoff  on 
everv  charitable  dollar,  where  they  nov;  face 
ro  lax  saving  directly  attributable  to  giving. 
The  14  per  cent  flgvirc  represent.s  the  nitnl- 
mum  Income-tax  bracket.  In  which  deduct- 
ing a  dollar  of  charitable  giving  has  the  effect 
of  lowering  taxes  by  14  per  cent.  Taxpayers 
In  higher  brackets  would  enjoy  a  corropond- 
ingly  higher  tax -savings  and  receive  a  c>iTe- 
bponcUngly  greater  inducement  to  give. 

The  Comjnlsslon  believes  that  exunaiug 
the  deduction  to  non-ltemlzers  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  several  of  the  ob- 
jectives the  CommLnRlon  has  set  down.  Bo'h 
the  number  of  those  giving  slgnlflcant 
amounts  of  time  and 'or  money  and  the  over- 
all  level   of  giving  should  lncrea.se  sizably 


Nine  tenths  of  laxpayerH  with  Incomes  above 
•35,000  Itemise  their  deductions.  Therefore 
recipient  areas  favored  by  lower  Income  levels 
would  receive  most  of  tbe  Increased  giving, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  other  areas.  Ex- 
tending the  deduction,  moreover,  would 
uvalntaln  a  principal  virtue  of  the  deduction 
U>ielf-lts  relative  Insulation  from  govern- 
ment manipulation. 

Extending  the  charitable  deductk>n 
would  mean  an  estimated  $40  minion  in 
additional  giving  in  the  State  of  Teimes- 
see — including  an  additional  $1.2  million 
in  Chattanooga,  $1.7  million  in  Knox- 
ville,  and  $6.2  million  in  Memphis,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  based  on  population 
statistics  and  figures  by  the  Commission 
on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public 
Needs,  bf  this  $40  million  statewide  total 
additional  giving,  one  can  expect  about 
27  million  of  that  to  go  to  religious  or- 
ganizatlon.s,  $5.7  million  to  federated 
drives  like  the  United  Way.  and  7.3  mil- 
lion to  other  institutions  such  as  muse- 
um.=;.  schools,  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  permanent  the 
increase  in  the  low-income  allowance  re- 
cently demanded  for  6  months  by  Con- 
gress. This  low-income  allowance,  also 
known  as  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion, would  be  $2,100  for  joint  return  and 
$1,700  for  a  .single  person.  This  provision 
provides  much-needed  relici  for  lower  in- 
come individuals. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  my  bill  makes  per- 
nuiicnt  the  simplification  achieved  In 
raising  the  standard  deducUon  and  low- 
income  allowance.  This  is  done  by  direct- 
ly relating — indexing — the.se  two  figures 
to  the  cost  of  living.  This  will  put  an  end 
to  the  "roller  coaster"  effect  In  which  the 
rercentage  of  itemizers  rises  as  inflation 
cuts  into  the  real  value  of  the  standard 
deduction,  falls  when  Congress  makes 
the  necessary  correction.s,  only  to  rise 
once  again.  Millions  of  taxpayers  are 
caught  up  in  this  confu.sing  and  wasteful 
system.  It  is  time  we  make  simplification 
permanent  and  Inflation  proof. 

How  much  win  this  bill  cost,  and  how 
much  will  be  saved?  Tlie  estimated  an- 
nual revenue  lo.ss  is  around  $6  billion, 
using  the  current  level  of  taxation  as  a 
base.  All  of  this  revenue  loss  would  be  felt 
in  reduced  tax  bills  for  most  Americans, 
both  low  and  middle  income.  In  .short, 
this  legislation  comes  to  grips  with  both 
parts  of  the  tax  bufden:  the  financial 
burden  and  the  burden  of  complexity. 

More  needs  to  be  said  about  the  reve- 
nue loss.  This  loi^s  must  be  made  up  by 
matching  cuts  in  spending.  Were  this 
reduction  Intended  primarily  as  a  tem- 
porai-y  fiscal  stimulus,  such  budget  cuts 
might  not  be  necessary.  But  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  will  make 
permanent  and  long-needed  changes  ?n 
the  tax  iy:item,  changes  that  should  be 
accompanied  by  permanent  adjustments 
in  the  level  of  Federal  spending.  If  this 
Congress  feel.;,  as  I  do,  that  simplifica- 
tion and  fairness  in  our  tax  system  must 
be  a  first  priority,  than  these  cuti  can 
und  will  be  made. 

And  what  will  be  sa\cd?  Tlie  IRS 
.'pends  some  $600  million  a  year  on  audits. 
If  the  nimiber  of  persoivs  who  use  the 
short  form  Ls  incrc.ised  ."jUbstantially,  as 


my  bill  would  do,  then  IRS  collection 
efforts  can  be  focused  on  a  much  smaller 
group  of  taxpayers  where  the  possible 
returns  are  greatest.  According  to  IRS 
estimates,  a  1 -percent  Increase  in  audit 
corerage  could  yield  $850  million  in  vol- 
untarily reported  taxes.  In  other  words, 
every  dollar  spent  in  compliance  yields 
$8  to  $10  in  additional  revenue  With  the 
number  of  Itemlzers  cut  dramatically, 
and  the  audit  money  targeted  more  ex- 
tensively toward  the  remaining  Itemlz- 
ers, one  could  expect  perhaps  htmdreds 
of  millions  in  additional  revenue. 

Citizens  will  save  part  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion spent  on  tax  preparers  each  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  In  Tennessee  alone, 
some  $12  million  a  year  is  spent  for  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns. More  than  half  of  rll  tax  returns 
are  prepared  by  the  professional  tax  pre- 
parer, accountant,  or  other  person  otlicr 
than  the  taxpayer.  There  are  over  200.- 
000  preparers  in  this  country  and  it  is  a 
.S600  or  $700  million  dollar  Industry. 
The^■e  figures  should  surprise  no  one,  for 
a  1972  HEW  sponsored  study  concluded 
that  to  fully  understand  the  ordinary 
form  1040,  one  must  hold  a  college  de- 
gree. In  other  words,  a  citizen  needs  six- 
teen years  of  formal  education  just  to 
pay  his  taxes. 

There  will  be  another  kind  of  savings, 
one  not  easily  measured,  the  savings  in 
frustration  and  outright  hostility  against 
the  Federal  Government.  Citizens  accept 
the  fact  that  taxes  must  be  paid,  but  It  Is 
difficult  to  accept  the  needless  burden  of 
complex  ndes  and  enormous  amoimts  of 
paperwork  and  recordkeeping. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  a 
question  of  confidence.  How  can  the  av- 
erage taxpayer  have  confidence  in  a  tax 
system  in  which  higher  income  persons 
get  substantial  tax  breaks  for  their 
charitable  contributions,  while  he  gets 
nothing?  How  cr.n  a  taxpayer  possibly 
have  confidence  in  a  system  in  which  the 
law  and  regulations  are  so  complex  that 
even  tax  accountants  or  experts  cannot 
fully  understand  it?  According  to  a  re- 
port on  slmpllficatlun  by  the  New  York 
State  Bar  A.s.sociation  Committee  on  Tax 
Policy : 

The  Committee  Is  luianlmoiisly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  course  of  develop- 
ment ot  the  tax  law.  If  not  reversed,  may 
well  result  In  a  brea.kdowu  of  the  .self-a."«esi- 
nient  system. 

That  was  written  in  1972.  There  har. 
been  no  reversal.  We  must  be  even  clo;ier 
to  that  breakdovni,  and  action  must  be 
taken  now. 

My  bill  takes  one  important  step  in  this 
ai-ea,  but  much  more  must  be  done.  We 
must  examine  the  impact  of  taxation  and 
tax  complexity  on  small  business.  We 
must  deal  with  the  definition  of  adjusted 
gross  income.  We  must  simplify  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  and  the  sick  pay 
exclusion.  We  must  make  the  IRS  rules 
and  regulations  more  understandable  to 
the  average  American.  All  of  these  things 
will  take  much  time  and  effort,  but  we 
must  begin  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
in  the  whole  Senate  to  make  slmplifica- 
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tion  the  No.  1  priority  in  tax  reform  dur- 
ing 1976.  The  American  taxpayer  ought 
not  be  kept  waiting  any  longer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
oi  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
iollows: 

S.  3127 
/.'•  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oi  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
^ccuion  63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
954  (relating  to  definition  of  adjusted  gross 
income)  Is  amended — 

I  U  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
<  n )  as  paragraph  ( 12) ,  and 

(2)  by  adding  Immediately  after  para- 
f  r.iph  (12),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(II  of  this  subaectlon,  the  following  new 
I'-uagraphs: 

(13)  Home  mortgage  Interest.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  183  to  the  extent 
tiiitt  such  deduction  is  attributable  to 
n  mounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  as  interest 
i>n  a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used 
t;>  purchase  the  pi-lncipal  residence  of  such 
MX  paver. 

1 14)  Charitable  contributions  and  gifts. — 
1  he  deduction  allowed  by  section  170." 

ib)(l)  Section  141(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
l.Mina:  to  percentage  standard  deduction)  Is 
ii mended  to  read  as  follows : 

■  ( b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. — The 
porcentAge  standard  deduction  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income, 
but  not  to  exceed  $5,000  (or  $2,500  In  the 
case  of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  In- 
dividual)." 

(2)    Section  3402(m)  (1)  (B)    of  such  Code 

(relating  to  withholding  allowances  based  on 

Itemized  deductions)   is  amended  to  read  as 

follows  : 

"(B)    an  amount  equal   to  the  lesser  of — 

"(l)  $5,000.  or 

'  (ii)   20  percent  of  his  estimated  wages.". 
(c)(1)  Section  141(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  low  Income  allowai\ce)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

•■(c)  Low  Income  A11o.v;inoe. — The  low  in- 
come allowance  Is — 

■(1)  92,100  In  the  case  of— 
"(A)   a  joint  ret^u-n  under  section  6013,  or 
"(B)    a   surviving   spouse    (as   defined   in 
section  2(a)), 

"(2)  $1,700  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
»  ho  Is  not  married  and  who  is  not  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  (as  so  defined) ,  or 

'(3)  $1,050  In  tbe  case  of  a  married  Indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return.", 

(2)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6012(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  Income)  as  pre- 
cedes subparagraph  (C)  thereof  is  amended 
U)  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  every  Individual  having  for  the 
taxable  year  a  gross  Income  of  $750  or  more, 
except  that  a  return  shall  not  be  required  of 
an  individual  (other  than  an  Individual  re- 
ferred to  In  section  142(b) )  — 

(1)  who  Is  not  married  (determined  by 
applying  section  143),  Is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  defined  In  section  2(a)),  and  for 
the  taxable  year  has  a  gross  income  of  less 
than  $2,450, 

(ii)  who  is  a  surviving  spouse  (as  so  de- 
tinod)  and  for  the  taxable  year  has  a  gross 
income  of  less  than  $2,850,  or 

••(111)  who  Is  entitled  to  make  a  Joint  re- 
■  urn  under  section  6013  and  whose  gross  in- 
<'otne,  when  combined  with  the  gross  income 
of  his  spouse.  Is,  for  the  taxable  year,  less 
il-.ftn  $3,600  but  only  If  such  individual  and 
Ills  spouse,  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
had  the  same  hoxisehold  as  their  home. 
Llau.oe  (lU)  shaU  not  apply  tor  the  taxable 
yc^r  such  spouse  makes  a  -separate  retiirn  or 


any  other  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  such  qjMuae  under  section  161(e) . 

"(B)  Tb0  amount  qMclfied  in  clause  (1)  or 
(11)  of  BUbparagraph  (A)  ahall  be  Increased 
by  $760  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entltlad 
to  an  additional  personal  exemption  under 
section  151(c)  (l),  and  be  Increased  by  $760 
for  each  additional  personal  exemption  to 
which  tibe  individual  or  his  spouse  Is  entitled 
under  section  151  (c) ; ". 

(d)  Section  141  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
standard  deduction)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Cost-of-living  Adjustment.— 
"(1)  Changes  In  amount. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  data  become  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the  ratio 
which  the  price  Index  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  bears  to  the  price  Index  for  the 
base  period.  Each  dollar  amotmt  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tion 3402(m)(l)  (B)(1)  shall  be  multiplied 
by  such  ratio  and,  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the 
amoimt  In  effect  for  tbe  calendar  year  In 
which  such  report  Is  made  and  all  successive 
calendar  years  unless  a  subsequent  adjust- 
ment Is  made  under  this  paragraph.  The  dol- 
lar amounts  in  sections  6012(a)  (1)  (A)  (i) , 
(11),  and  (ill)  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  changes  made  In  the  dollar  amounts  in 
subsection  (c)  for  the  calendar  year  and 
shall  be  the  amounts  in  effect  for  purposes 
of  such  sections  for  that  calendar  year  and 
all  successive  calendar  years  unless  a  subse- 
quent adjustment  Is  mp.de  under  this  para- 
graph, 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  mean?  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States 
city  average)  pxibllshed  monthly  by  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  tbe  term  'base  period'  means  the  later 
of— 

"(1)  calendar  year  1975,  or 
"(11)    the  most  recent   calendar  year  for 
which  an  adjustment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(S)  Rounding. — The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate Is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulations 
the  adjustment  of  any  dollar  amount  listed 
under  this  section,  section  3402  (m)  (1)  (B), 
orsectlons8012  (a)  (1)  (A)  (1),  (U),or  (lU), 
if  su<^  amount  as  adjusted  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  other  than  a  whole  dollar  amount. 
Such  adjustment  shall  be  that  the  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar  shall  be  disregarded  unless 
it  amounts  to  one-half  dollar  or  more.  In 
which  case  the  amount  (determined  without 
regard  to  tbe  fractional  part  of  a  dollar)  shall 
be  Increased  by  $1. 

(e)  (1)  Section  3402  (a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  Income  tax  collected  at  source)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding  — Except 
as  otlierwlse  provided  in  this  section,  everj- 
employer  making  payment  of  wages  shall  de- 
duct and  withhold  upon  such  wages  a  tax 
determined  In  accordance  with  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The 
tables  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
tables  contained  in  this  subsection  as  In 
effect  on  January  1,  1975,  except  that  the 
amoiTxit  set  forth  as  amounts  of  income  tax 
to  be  withheld  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  December  31, 1976  shall  reflect  the  effect 
of  any  adjustments  In  the  dollar  amoiuits  In 
section  141  made  under  section  141  (f).  For 
purposes  of  applying  such  tables  the  term 
'the  amount  of  virages'  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  wages  exceed  the  number  of  with- 
holding exemptions  claimed,  multiplied  by 


tbe  amount  of  one  such  exemption  as  shown 
in  the  Uble  in  subtwctlon  (b)  (1)." 

(2)  Section  3403  (c)  (6)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  wage  bracket  withholding)  is 
amended  by  strikliig  out  "talale  7  contained 
in  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
ttiereof  "tbe  table  for  an  annual  payroll  pe- 
riod prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  ". 

(f)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
i^>ply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  in  order  to  make  the  mainte- 
nance of  effort  provisions  of  that  title 
more  equitable,  and  for  other  purpases. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mi',  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  rV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  give  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  author- 
ity to  waive  the  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirements for  programs  fimded  under 
this  title. 

Many  States  and  mimicipalities 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
making  determined  efforts  to  control 
their  budgets  in  the  wake  of  severe  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Due  to  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  some  localities  are 
being  forced  to  cut  their  education  budg- 
ets as  they  try  to  reduce  their  overall 
expenditures.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
should  certainly  support  these  moves  to- 
ward financial  responsibility,  but  main- 
tenance of  effort  requirements  in  Federal 
grant  programs  frequently  serve  to  un- 
dermine these  efforts. 

In  the  past,  I  have  repeatedly  warned 
against  the  growing  dependence  of  local 
communities  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  fimds  for  their  schools.  However, 
communities  have  little  practical  alter- 
native but  to  plan  their  education 
budgets  in  anticipation  of  specific  levels 
of  Federal  support.  But  when  their  own 
fiscal  situations  force  them  to  reduce 
funding  for  education,  they  lose  the  ex- 
pected Federal  funds  because  they  ai-e 
unable  to  sustain  at  least  the  previous 
levels  dictated  by  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provisions.  School  boards,  local 
governments.  State  agencies,  parents, 
and  students  are  thus  penalized  for  their 
efforts  to  stabilize  their  finances. 

Maintenance  of  effort  regulations  were 
not  intended  to  bring  hardship  on  local 
governments  and  taxpayers.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  encourage  State  and  local 
participation  in  school  fimding.  Never- 
theless, it  is  obvious  that  these  striet  re- 
quirements can  inhibit  the  ability  of  local 
governments  to  provide  educational  serv- 
ices economically. 

Tlie  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  grant  waiver  authority  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  within  the 
framework  of  specific  guidelines  that  can 
be  used  to  determine  if  an  individual 
locality  is  Indeed  making  sincere  efforts 
to  solve  its  financial  problems.  Tliese 
guidelines  would  be  based  on  a  locality's 
jier  pupil  expenditures,  available  tax 
revenue.«!,  local  unemployment  rat*».>i.  or 
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qualification  for  emergency  financial 
assistance  under  the  New  York  Seasonal 
Financing  Act. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  Committee 
en  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  already 
uware  of  the  difQculties  resulting  from 
the  maintenance  of  effort  provision 
under  title  IV-B,  and  my  intention  in 
proposing  these  several  different  guide- 
Imes  for  waiver  of  that  provision  is  both 
lo  provide  the  Committee  with  a  wide 
range  of  altemp.tives  and  to  stimulate 
consideration  of  them  by  local  public 
officials. 

Although  State  and  local  education 
agencies  mast  realize  that  they  cannot 
forever  look  to  Washington  as  a  reliable 
.«-ource  for  school  funding.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  reasonable  or  equitable  to  deny 
them  that  assistance  at  the  vei-j-  time  anil 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  ore  putting 
their  own  finances  in  order. 

This  biil  is  not  intended  to  allow 
communities  to  disregard  the  mainte- 
nance of  effort  principle,  but  it  would 
insure  that  those  which  are  taking 
positive  steps  to  Institute  needed  budget- 
ary reform.--,  will  not  be  denied  the  Fed- 
eral funding  that  is  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  many  of  their  educa- 
tion programs. 

New  York  C;ty  is  one  ol  .';evcral  grea' 
cities  which  v.ould  be  benefited  by  this 
bill.  After  our  experience  of  last  fall, 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that  I 
do  not  favor  indiscriminate  Federal  aid 
to  municipalities  in  financial  trouble 
But  neither  do  I  approve  of  punitive 
measures  against  our  cities— agaiast 
New  York  or  any  other  town — when  they 
are  tning  so  hard  to  recover  from  near 
collap?c.  By  enacting  the  legLslation 
which  I  am  proposing,  by  allowing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  waive  the 
maintenance  of  effort  under  title  IV-B, 
the  Congress  will  be  piving  New  York 
City  and  other  municipalities  not  a 
favor,  but  a  fair  break. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hakt)  : 

S.  3129.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  21  of 
the  second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Federal  debt  ceiling.  We  are  seeking 
its  repeal  for  the  following  reason.-; 

First,  the  debt  ceiling  mechanism  ha.*^. 
ceased  to  be  an  instrument  for  budget- 
ary or  fiscal  control  becau.se  the  Con- 
gress has  always  ratified  an  extension  in 
the  Federal  debt  ar>  a  result  of  the  stark 
necessity  to  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's bill's.  The  existence  of  the  debt 
ceiling  has  not  in  any  way  inhibited  the 
inclination  of  Congress  to  increase  the 
cost  and  scope  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment year  in  and  year  out.  Thus  in  prac- 
tice, this  paper  limitation  on  debt  has 
long  since  ceased  to  achieve  its  intended 
purpose  of  inducing  fiscal  restraint. 

Second,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  in  1974,  the  Congress 
has  developed  an  Institutional  mechan- 
ism to  control  the  size  of  the  Federal 


deficit.  As  a  consequence,  the  debt  cell- 
ing limitation  is  no  longer  required  even 
In  theory  because  the  aggregate  size  of 
the  debt,  and  the  Incremental  contribu- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  the  debt  by  the 
deficit.  Is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
congressional  budgetary  process. 

Third,  in  the  Senate,  the  periodic 
necessity  to  adjust  the  statutory  debt 
ceUing  has  proven  to  be  an  irreslstable 
temptation  to  utilize  what  Is  deemed  to 
be  a  "veto-proof"  measure  as  a  Christ- 
mas tree  ou  which  to  hang  all  kinds  of 
mischievous  measures.  During  the  past 
5  years,  Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  days 
on  end  essentially  wasted  as  the  Senate 
engaged  in  games  of  "chicken'"  with  the 
Executive.  This  practice  represents  a 
c)ear  attempt,  verj*  often  successful,  to 
circumvent  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  granting  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  of  veto. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  time  has  come  to 
bring  to  an  end  a  practice  that  serves 
no  useful  purpose  but  which  has  lent 
itself  to  serious  abuse  of  the  legislative 
process.  We  have  too  much  serious  work 
ahead  to  allow  ourselves  to  risk  fm-ther 
diversions  of  our  time  and  energies  in 
connection  with  the  debate  of  the  peren- 
nial legislation  to  adjust  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill.  I  urge  that  the  bill  that  I  now 
send  to  the  desk,  for  proper  referral,  be 
accorded  early  consideration  and  pas- 
sage. 

I  aik  ui'.animous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3129 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Arncncci  m  Congre  s  assembled,  That  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  3130.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  in  order 
to  prohibit  the  taking  of  the  killer  whale, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Jackson,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  referi^al  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  in  order  to  prohibit  the  taking  of 
tlie  killer  whale. 

The  killer  whale,  a  marine  mammal 
cf  the  orincus  orca  species,  is  one  of  na- 
ture's most  unique  creatures  and  Is  found 
in  but  a  few  places  in  the  world.  One  of 
these  places  is  Puget  Sound  in  my  home 
State  of  Washington.  The  orca,  as  the 
"killer  whale  "  is  now  referred  to,  is  one 
of  the  largest  members  of  the  dolphin 
fnmily  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  creatures  in  all  existence. 
However,  little  is  known  about  the  killer 
whale  or  its  habits.  The  killer  whale  was 
concocted  by  Indians.  However,  there 
are  no  recorded  incidents  of  killer  whale 
attacks  on  man.  In  the  past,  the  killer 
whale  wa.s  much  abused  and  blamed  for 
declined  fish  runs.  But  because  of  their 
sn-.Rll  number,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 


could  do  harm  to  major  fi£h  stocks.  To- 
day, the  creature  Is  viewed  as  a  high- 
order  mammal  of  great  Intelligence  and 
of    some    importance    to    the    marine 

ecology. 

Llttie  is  definitely  known  about  the 
status  of  these  animals  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  killer  whale  population.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  these  animals 
occasionally  abound  in  Puget  Sound.  In 
the  shallower  waters  of  the  Soimd,  one  of 
the  great  mammals  can  be  viewed  In  its 
natural  habitat.  Frequently,  a  Sunday 
driver  can  observe  kUler  whale  families 
swinuning  in  and  arotmd  the  Inlets  of 
Pu'^et  Sound,  easily  identified  by  their 
tall  dorsal  fin  and  black  and  white  body. 

The  residents  of  Puget  Soimd  have  de- 
veloped a  great  attachment  and  concern 
f i.r  killer  whales.  Consequently,  there  was 
public  outrage  last  week  when  a  well- 
known  aquarium  and  display  corporation 
herded  five  killer  whales  into  nets  In  a 
shallow  inlet  near  Olympia,  Wash.  The 
outrage  over  that  event  has  continued 
unabated  ever  since. 

However,  these  captures,  it  appears, 
have  occurred  pursuant  to  allegedly  legal 
means  since  tJie  whale  hunters  are  in 
lx)sscssion  of  federally-issued  permits. 
These  permits  were  issued  almost  2  years 
ago  after  considerable  controversy.  At 
that  time,  we  objected  strenuously  to  the 
issuance  of  those  permits  and  still  be- 
lieve that  they  should  not  have  been  Is- 
sued. However,  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  was  passed  to  protect  all 
marine  mammals  by  establishing  a 
moratorium  on  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals  or  inhumane  treatment. 

When  these  permits  were  issued  the 
scientific  status  of  the  killer  whale 
population  was  not  well  known.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  faced  not  with  a  scien- 
tific question,  but  with  a  philosophical 
one  which  I  believe  the  public  Is  proper 
in  addressing:  Should  the  killer  whale 
be  protected  until  adequate  scientific 
knowledge  Is  available  about  its  status? 
My  response  to  this  question  Is  simple — 
wait  lutil  we  know  more  about  the  ani- 
mal, imtil  we  are  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  removal  of  these  creatures  from 
the  wild  win  not  harm  the  future  of  the 
killer  whale  population.  I  think  It  will. 

Based  on  this  view,  I  requested  the 
creation  of  a  whale  sanctuary  In  Puget 
Sound  so  that  the  animal  could  be 
studied  and  examined  and  so  that  no 
permits  for  public  display  could  be  Is- 
sued until  such  time  as  we  have  better 
Information  about  the  killer  whale  popu- 
lation. Existing  law  allows  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  killer  whale  sanctuary.  However, 
the  State  of  Washington,  Department  of 
Game,  which  was  given  authority  by  the 
Governor  to  decide  on  this  proposal,  did 
not  approve  a  killer  whale  sanctuary  at 
that  time.  Just  last  week,  prior  to  the 
capture  of  these  five  killer  whales,  I  re- 
newed by  request  to  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
create  a  killer  whale  sanctuary  in  Puget 
Soimd.  I  also  wrote  to  Governor  E^ans  to 
request  him  to  review  his  decision  on  the 
proposed  sanctuary.  He  has  answered  In 
the  afftrmatlve.  I  am  now  confident  that 
a  ,«anctuary  can  and  will  be  created  In 
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Puget  Sound  so  that  one  of  Puget  Sound's 
most  imlque  living  natural  resomtses  is 
protected. 

However.  ezl«ting  law  stUl  allows  con- 
siderable discretioQ  to  tbe  FedcnJ  Oov- 
ernment  to  issue  permits  and  to  create  a 
sanctuary.  I  brieve  that  this  is  a  "*^Myr 
which  should  be  taken  out  of  tbeir  dis- 
cretion. Consequently,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  create  a  statutory 
pi-ohibition  on  the  capture  of  killer 
whales.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  no  permits  for  the  tak- 
ing of  any  marine  mammal  of  the 
orincus  orca  species.  Ttxt  basic  thrust  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  is  to 
create  a  moratorium  on  the  capture  of 
marine  mammals,  but  certain  exceptions 
were  provided.  I  believe  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  killer  whale,  we  should  return  to 
the  complete  moratorium.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  I  chair  and  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
will  act  swiftly  In  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  It  can  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
President  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  telegram  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  attorney  general  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3130 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aection 
101  of  tbe  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  (16  VS.C.  1371)  ta  uQended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subeeetion  mt  the  end 
thereof : 

"(d)  Notwltbstandlng  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secrawy  shall  Is- 
sue no  permit  during  the  moratortum  for  the 
takU:g  of  any  marine  m»mtr>»i  of  tbe  orincus 
orca  species,  except  for  aclentific  teeeareh 
purposes  as  provided  In  subeectlon  (a)(1) 
of  this  section." 


[Telegram  I 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  violations  of 
MMPA  16  UJS.C.  1371  Ect  Sttk  and  permit 
number  number  22,  issued  here  ui¥)er  to  Sea 
World  Inc..  occurred  on  Uarch  7.  1976  In  the 
taking  of  sU  tcUler  whales  In  lower  Puget 
Sound. 

We  request  immediate  action  by  your  De- 
partment to  deternxlne  whether  or  not  such 
violations  did  occur  and>if  so  that  the  kUler 
whales  now  captured  be  ordered  released  and 
the  permit  revoked. 

Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  permit  22  Sea 
World  herded  a  pod  of  killer  whales  approxi- 
mately 22  to  25  miles  with  an  aircraft  and 
employed  explosive  devices  In  the  herding 
and  final  capturing  cq;>eratlon. 

Such  equipment  were  not  dlscloeed  in  Sea 
World's  application  nor  were  Uiey  authorized 
In  the  permit. 

The  use  of  aircraft  and  exploalve  devices 
constitutes  a  extreme  harassment  of  the 
whales  and  is  patently  inhiii«i»ir>j>  ^nd  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  aoirit  of  the 
.MMPA. 

Inunediate  action  and  proamt  hearing  are 
urgently  needed. 

Gov.  Dan  Evans, 
Attorney  General  Slabs  Goaooif. 
CXXll 396— PMTtS 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PBABSoir)   (by  reqoest): 

8.  3131.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
aeogex  Service  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pbuson)  and  myself,  by  request.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need,  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3131 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1976". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  306  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546) ,  relating  to  ^pll- 
cabillty  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  and 
other  laws,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (i)  as  follows: 

"(1)(1)  The  Corporation  may  establish  a 
through  route  and  rate  with  any  motor  car- 
rier authorized  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  or  by  any  i^jproprlate  State 
agency  to  transport  passengers  over  regular 
routes. 

"(2)  Transportation  provided  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  Include  In  the  motor 
carrier  segment  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers not  using  the  raU  services  of  the 
Corporation.  Transportation  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to: 

"(A)  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Act  except  as  provided  in  this  subaectlon  and 
except  with  respect  to  section  aoi  of  such 
Act  relative  to  qualification  and  imtrtmnTn 
hours  of  service  of  employees,  safety  of  opera- 
tion, or  standards  of  equipment;  and 

**(B)  any  State,  regional,  or  local  law  ex- 
c^t  as  It  may  relate  to  safety  of  operation. 
"(3)  In  establishing  such  throngh  service, 
the  Corporation  must  first  offer  in  wrttbig 
to  establish  such,  through  service  with  the 
motor  carrier  or  carries  authorized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion  or  by  any 
^>proprlate  State  agency  to  carry  passengers 
on  the  proposed  motor  segment  of  the 
through  route.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
BQdi  offer  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration. If  no  motor  carrier  is  authorized 
to  provide  such  service,  or  U  all  the  motor 
carriers  authorized  to  provide  the  service 
fan  to  accept  m  writing  the  Corporation's 
offer  within  SO  days  of  Its  receipt,  the  Cor- 
pmvtlon  may  then  offer  to  establish  such 
through  service  on  the  same  terms  offered 
to  Mithortzed  carriers  with  any  other  motor 
caortler  authorized  by  the  ConunlSBion  or 
apfMrt^riate  State  agency  to  transport  pas- 
■engcn  ovor  regular  routes." 

Sk.  3.  Section  601  of  such  (45  U.S.C.  601), 
relating  to  authorization  of  appropriations. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  th«  Secretary  fc*  tbe  benefit  of  tiie  Oor- 
pocmtlon  (1)  for  the  payment  of  operating 
expenses  for  the  basic  system,  exc^t  for 
the  additional  expenses  that  are  to  be  paid 
from,  funds  authorized  by  clause  (3)(1)  ot 
this  sentence,  and  for  operating  atMl  capital 
exi>enses  of  Intercity  ran  passenger  service 
provided  pursuant  to  section  403(b)  of  this 


Act.  (350.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  «105.- 
000,000  tor  the  transition  period  of  July  1. 
107S.  through  September  80.  1078  (herein- 
after In  thlaasctloB  raterxcd  to  as  th*  tranal- 
tlon  period').  •87a.000j000  X<v  flaoal  year  1977 
and  «410.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1978;  (2)  for 
the  payment  of  the  costs  of  capital  acquisi- 
tions or  Improvements  of  the  basic  system, 
(110,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  93SJ0OO,0O0 
toe  the  transition  period.  SI  10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  and  SIOO.000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978;  and  (3)  (1)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1976,  the  transi- 
tion period,  1977,  and  1978,  for  the  payment 
of  additional  tolerating  expanses  of  the  C<m:- 
poratlon  as  a  result  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  raU  services  \n  the  Northeast 
Corridor  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  Pub.  L. 
No.  94-210  (Pehniary  6,  1976).  except  that 
such  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  payment 
of  operating  losses  of  commuter  rail  or  rail 
freight  services;  and  (11)  $35,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978  for  the  payment  of  the  {Hinclpal 
amount  of  obligations  of  the  Corporation, 
except  leases,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  602  of  this 
Act  Of  the  amounts  authorized  by  clause 
( 1 )  of  the  preceding  sentence,  not  more 
than  »25,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1976.  97.000,- 
000  t<x  tbe  transition  period.  $30,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  $35,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978  shall  be  available  for  payment 
of  operating  and  capital  em>enses  of  Inter- 
city raU  passenger  service  provided  pursuant 
to  section  403(b)  of  this  Act." 

Skc.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  602  of 
such  Act  (45  VS.C.  602).  relating  to  the 
guarantee  of  loans,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "Such 
maximnm  limitation  shaU  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  inlnclpal 
amount  of  such  obligations  paid  by  the  Cor- 
poration from  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  601  (a)  (3)  (U)." 


Statement  of  Pubposk  akd  Nsed 
Tbe  National  Sea  Grant  OoUege  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  In  cooperation  with  experts 
In  marine  resources,  and  with  aU  depait- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, to  Initiate  and  support  marine  rc- 
soiuice  programs  at  sea  grant  colleges  and 
agencies;  to  Initiate  and  support  research 
projects  within  those  programs;  and  to  en- 
courage dissemination  oT  Information  gained 
trom  those  programs.  Tbe  Secretary  Is  to  do 
this  through  the  use  of  matching  grants. 
Funds  are  to  be  used  to  achieve  maximum 
participation  by  sea  grant  colleges  and  agm- 
cies.  Such  programs  are  not  to  dupUeate 
and  overli^  any  existing  and  related  Govem- 
ment  activities.  The  annoprlatlan  auttiortaa- 
tlon  for  this  program  under  section  90S(b) 
(1)   of  the  Act  expires  on  June  30,   197S. 

Since  the  start  of  tbe  Sea  Grant  Progrnxa 
in  FT  1968,  the  Sea  Grant  Office  has  funded 
programs  In  sea  grant  colleges  and  agencies 
around  tbe  coasts  of  the  TTntled  States,  In- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes.  In  locations  where 
universities  have  d«n<M]strated  strong  but 
highly  specialized  marine  competence,  the 
Sea  Grant  Program  assists  In  broadening  tbe 
Institution's  eompetenoe. 

During  the  coming  decade,  the  Nation's 
ability  to  develop  marine  resources  while 
wisely  managing  the  marine  environment 
will  depend  on  the  avaOaMIIty  at  trained 
manpower,  facilities,  and  equipment  to  con- 
duct programs  of  creative  applied  rtmeBrtb, 
and  one  the  applleatlcm  of  sdentlfte  In- 
formation to  practleal  marine  prohtems.  The 
Sea  Grant  Program  is  designed  to  meet  these 
challenges. 

This  legislation  will  extend  the  Act  through 
F7  lt79  at  an  authorised  levd  of  $15,000,000 
for  each  at  the  fiscal  years  1977.  1978.  and 
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1979.  Approprtations  for  this  program  have 
ranged  from  $8.0  million  In  FY  1968  to  an 
estimated  $23.2  million  In  FT  1976.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  FY  1977  proposes  $23.2  mil- 
lion for  this  program.  The  authorl7.atlons 
wi'ofKMed  In  this  bill  are  coii-slsteiit  with  past 
I'.jjproprlatlons. 

The  Secsetaky  of  Te.\n.si»ori.\iuiv. 

Wtt-ih  •nc/'O'i    DC 
Hon.  NE1.30N  A.  ROCKEFFI  IIP., 

President  of  the  Senate 
i^'iisliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidfnt:  There  l.s  irHn.sniUued 
a  proposed  bill:  "To  amend  the  Rail  Pa.s- 
senger  Service  Act  to  authorl/e  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  oilier  purposes." 

The  bill  has  three  piirpo'.es:  ( 1 )  It  author- 
izes appropriation.s  for  the  Natumal  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  for  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978;  (2)  it  authorii^es  rlie  Corporafloii 
lo  e.sitablish  through  routes  and  rates  witii 
motor  bus  operators;  and  CJi  it  provides  for 
reduction  or  the  celling  amouii'  of  tlie  Cor- 
poration's obligations  thai  may  be  k,'ii»ran- 
leed  by  the  amount  of  repayment.-.  u:ade  from 
appropriations  aulhori,ed  under  the  RaII 
Passenger  Service  Act  (Act    i 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  !>iU  would  au- 
ihorize  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  as  follows:  ( 1  ) 
for  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  fnr 
all  of  the  Corporal  ion '.s  services,  except  for 
certain  expenses  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
and  for  capital  expenses  .,f  service  provided 
pursuant  to  .section  403(bi  of  the  Act  lor 
fiscal  year  1977  in  the  amount  of  .4378  nvlUion 
and  for  fiscal  year  1978  in  the  amount  of 
$410  million;  and  (2i  tor  the  payment  cf 
capital  acquisitions  and  iinproveinents  of  ilie 
basic  system  for  fiscal  year  1977  in  the 
amount  of  $110,000,000  and  for  hscal  year 
1978  In  the  amount  of  $100  million.  In  com- 
parison to  existing  law.  this  constitutes  an 
increa.se  of  $23  million  m  authorization  for 
operating  expenses  in  fiscal  vear  1977. 

In  addition  to  authorization  tor  apprtipria- 
tions  necessary  to  fund  operations  and  capi- 
tal Improvements  lor  fiscal  years  19  77  and 
1978.  section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Corporation  il)  lor  liacal  years 
1976,  the  transition  period,  1977,  and  1978 
to  meet  increased  operating  expense^  of  the 
Corporation  In  providing  service  over  the 
Northeast  Corridor  pursuant  to  tuU-  VII  of 
the  Railroad  Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  ( "RRRR  Act  i,  except 
for  losses  Incurred  In  providing  rail  com- 
muter or  rail  freight  services,  and  (2)  for 
fiscal  year  1978  to  repay  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept lease  transactions.  These  additional  au- 
thorizations are  necessary,  first,  to  cover  the 
Increased  coists  of  Northeast  Corridor  opera- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  RRRR  Act,  and, 
second,  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  reduction 
of  the  Corporation's  debt. 

Financial  projections  of  resulus  of  oper- 
ations clearly  indicate  that  the  Corporation 
will  not  be  able  to  generate  net  revenues 
that  would  be  available  for  payment  of  guar- 
anteed debt,  of  which  there  Is  over  $400  mil- 
lion currently  outstanding.  The  Interest  cost 
over  the  next  ten  years  would  be  between 
$600  and  $700  mUllon.  Section  4  of  the  bill 
would  make  a  corresponding  change  to  the 
Act  to  reduce  the  maximum  amount  that 
could  be  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  princi- 
pal repaid  by  the  Corporation  from  appropri- 
ations made  for  this  purpose. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would  .spe- 
cifically authorize  the  Corporation  to  estab- 
iLsh  through  routes  and  fares  with  motor 
bus  operators  In  order  to  develop  feeder  serv- 
ice to  and  from  rail  transfer  polntB.  The 
Corporation  could  taltlally  propose  to  estab- 
lish such  connecting  service  only  with  motor 
bii.s  operators  that  have  the  requisite  author- 


ity from  the  appropriafe  regu'atcry  agency 
to  provide  such  service,  rr  no  such  operator 
exists,  or  if  all  authorized  operators  refu.se 
to  establisli  through  service  with  the  Corp- 
oration, then  the  Corporation  would  be  able 
to  establish  through  routes  and  rates  with 
any  other  certificated  bus  operator  on  the 
.same  terms  offered  to  authorized  operators. 
Such  connecting  service  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  regul.i'ory  bodies  except  with  reHpeci 
to  safety 

Carriers  prodding  such  connecting  serv- 
ice would  nut  be  authorized  to  provide  anv 
other  new  or  extended  operations  without 
appropriate  certification  However,  those  car- 
riers would  !ie  anthori/ed  to  transport  pas- 
senger- wlio  did  nut  use  ra;l  tiansportation 
as  part  ot  then-  trip  aloni;  with  the  pa.ssen- 
g.  rs   who  did   use  such   transportation. 

The  prop  ,fr|  UKlslallon  will  not  have  a  i 
adverse  Impact  on  the  environmeiu.  nor  will 
It  liHve  rtn  infl.-itlonarv  Ini'iircr  on  the  e-on- 
om  V . 

The  Omce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
visee that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Fresi- 
dents  program,  there  is  no  olijection  to  t!ie 
submis.slon  of  this  proposed  bill  to  the  Con- 
t;re-s  and  it  Is  in  accord  with  the  President  .■> 
pr(.j{if.iii. 

Slncerelv, 

William  T   Coi  r  man    Jr 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  -for  him.seir.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr,  Cukus,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.    DoMENici.    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 
Han.sen,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hhuska, 
Mr.    McClure,    Mr.    Thurmonh, 
Mr.  Tower,  aiid  Mr,  Young  i  : 
S.  3132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  LAXALT  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  HealUi  Act  of 
1970,  which  would  allow  small  businesses 
to  apply  for  fintincial  assistance  to  help 
mitigate  some  of  the  adverse  economic 
consequent  es  of  tomplyiiig  with  OSHA 
regulations.  It  would  also  provide  onsite 
consultation  without  the  necessity  of  a 
citation  for  small  business  employers  of 
25  employees  or  less. 

Section  28  of  the  Otcuixitional  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  establishes  a  pro- 
pram  of  financial  assistance — in  the  form 
of  loans  or  loan  guarantees— to  small 
businesses  "likely  to  suffer  substantial 
economic  injury"  iri  complying  with 
OSHA  regulations.  Under  this  progi-am, 
loans  are  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Labor.  Yet.  If  a 
small  business  applies  for  a  loan,  when 
the  OSHA  representative  visits  the  busi- 
ness to  determine  whether  the  appli- 
cant's proposed  use  of  funds  is  In  fact 
mandated  by  compliance  requirements, 
he  must  cite  the  business  for  any  stand- 
ards violations  noted. 

In  my  judgment,  this  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  section  28.  A  recent  GAO  study 
of  the  administration  of  the  SBA  loan 
program  under  OSHA  recommend  that 
OSHA  not  be  requii-ed  to  cite  small  busi- 
nesses applying  for  financial  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  better  enable  OSHA  to 
cariT  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as  em- 
bodied in  section  28  of  the  act. 
It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Piesident. 


that  the  objective  of  assuring  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  ts  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  Americans.  For 
the  small  business  employer,  economi- 
cally unable  to  afford  safety  and  health 
consultants,  onsite  consultation  may  be 
the  only  way  to  secure  assistance  in  meet- 
ing health  and  safety  standards.  Amend- 
ing the  law  to  provide  for  appropriate  on- 
site  consultations  without  fear  of  citation 
upon  a  small  busbiess  employer's  request 
would  do  much  to  a.ssist  them  in  meeting 
their  legal  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  helps  provide  a 
mere  constructive  role  for  OSHA.  In- 
stead of  a  punitive  appioach  to  small 
business,  it  a.ssists  the  small  employer  in 
meeting  the  health  and  safety  objectives 
of  tlie  original  act  which  we  all  endorse.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  31:J2 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hoiti--  of 
lieprcsentutives  of  the  United  States  ot 
Ainerica  in  Congre.ss  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  '■.Small  Business  Em- 
ployers Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Amendments  of  1976." 

Stc.  2.  I  a)  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
.Safety  and  Healtli  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  furtlier  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  visit  tlie  workplaces  of  small 
business  employers  of  25  employees  or  less  for 
the  purposes  of  affording  constiltation  and 
advice  to  such  small  business  emploj'ers. 
Such  visits  (A)  may  be  conducted  only  upon 
ft  valid  request  by  a  small  business  employer 
for  consultation  and  advice  at  the  workplace 
on  the  interpretation  or  applicability  of 
standards  or  on  possible  alternative  ways  of 
complying  with  applicable  standards,  and 
(B)  shall  l>e  limited  to  the  matters  specified 
in  the  request  affecting  conditions,  struc- 
tures, machines,  apparatuses,  devices,  equip- 
ment, or  materials  in  the  workplace.  Where, 
after  evaluating  a  request  by  a  small  business 
employer  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  alternative 
means  of  affording  consultation  and  advice  Is 
more  appropriate  and  equally  effective,  he 
may  provide  for  such  alternative  means 
rather  than  onsite  consultation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  elimination  of  any 
hazards  disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the  on- 
site  consultation.  No  visit  authorized  by  this 
bubsectlon  shall  be  regarded  as  an  inspection 
or  investigation  under  section  8  of  the  Act 
and  no  notices  or  citations  shall  be  Issued 
nor  shall  any  civil  penalties  be  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  upon  such  visit,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  in  any 
manner  any  provision  of  this  Act  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  eliminate  Imminent  dangers. 
"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
an  inspection  under  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
any  small  business  workplace  which  has  been 
visited  for  consultative  purposes.  The  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  give  consultation  and  ad- 
vice regarding  any  specific  matter  during  a 
consultation  visit  shall  not  preclude  the 
Issuance  of  appropriate  citations  and  pro- 
posed penalties  w  1th  re.spect  to  that  matter.". 
Sec.  3  (a)  Section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  A  small  bu-iness  may  be  eligible  for 
financial  a.ssistance  as  provided  for  by  thi.i 
si'iiion   without  a  citailon   for   \iulaiion.^  of 
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standards  eatabllAbed  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1070. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  aiiall  yaMfclue  and 
make  public  the  proTlstaxa  of  VaSm  iiuHwi.". 

Sec.  4.  (■)  Sectkm  •  of  the  Ooenpatlaiua 
Safety  and  Healtli  Act  at  ino  Is  ennnrtwl  I9 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  loUcnrtDg  new 
subsection: 

-(d)  Upon  issuance  of  a  citation  tor  viola- 
tions of  standards  estabUsbed  under  ttie 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  A(rt  of  1970 
to  a  small  business,  notice  to  siieh  small  bnal« 
nese  of  the  availability  of  flnanela'  aeelat- 
ance  under  section  as  of  tite  Ooeapatlonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1910  ifcaU  Iw 
given.". 

Sec,  5.  The  aaaendmeuts  roade  by  this  Act 
sliall  take  effect  360  days  alter  the  date  ol 
enactment.  ^ 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (fw  hhns^ 
and  Itir.  Mohdals)  : 
S.  3134.  A  bUl  to  pliminate  the  1  per- 
cent add-on  to  the  cost-of-liTing  in- 
creases for  certain  retiremoii  benefits. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  the  Cmnmittee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Commitee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  intzxxlucing  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  a  major  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  My  bill — which  is  ooiq;)ODsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Ifinncsota,  Mr. 
MoNDALx — is,  I  believe,  an  example  of 
how  we  can  drop  some  measures  of 
control  over  "uncontrollable"  expendi- 
tures. La  order  to  allow  Federal  retire- 
ment programs  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living,  retirements  benefits  have 
been  adjusted  periodically  with  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Because  there  is  a  cogent  lag  between 
a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living- and  the  ad- 
justment in  payments  the  Congress  add- 
ed what  has  become  known  as  the  "1 
percent  Ucker."  This  seemingly  harm- 
less piece  of  legislation  added  1  percent 
to  the  cost-of-living  living  allowaihce 
increase  each  time  an  adjustment  was 
made  in  order  to  reflect  alleged  tosses 
incurred  by  recipients  when  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance  adjustment  lagged  be- 
hind actual  changes  in  tiie  cost  ct  living. 
In  recent  years  the  "kieko^'  has  been 
added  in  twice  a  year.  Tbit  net  tf  ect  is 
Uiat  pensions  have  been  rising  stgnifi- 
cantly  faster  than  the  cost  of  living. 

By  eliminating  the  1-percent  kicker. 
in  the  next  5  years.  $1.9  bUllom  in  dvfl- 
lan  retirement  trnd  $2.3  billion  In  mili- 
tary retirement  paymoits  wUl  be  saved. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  projected  sav- 
ings for  the  period  1977-81  Inclasive  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 
as  follow: 

A^NUAL  SAVINGS,  OUTOYS 
Pn  miHioiis  of  iMUn| 


rtsealretr 

Ci»« 

Wnitsfy 

Total 

1977. 

1978 

$69 
221 

3sa 

M5 
697 

II7D 
297 
473 
656 
M7 

$239 

S25 

1979. 
»9»0. 

mi. 

TotaL 

8S6 

1.201 
1.4M 

1,9a 

2.W 

4,265 

ICr.  BUCKLEY.  The  total  saving  over 
a  25-year  period  Is  estimated  to  exceed 
$20  bOlloa. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  the  Inflation  which  ac- 
companies it  has  been  an  an  too  ex- 
paastve  fact  of  life  for  an  Americans 
over  the  past  decade.  TTie  fskct  that  we 
now  have  a  budget  which  its  propo- 
nents describe  as  "T7-percent  unoontrol- 
latale"  indicates  that  some  drastic  steps 
wfll  have  to  be  taken  if  we  are  to  bring 
the  insQiarable  problems  of  excessive 
Govemment  spending  and  inflatvon 
under  control. 

This  bin  win  do  no  injustice  to  any 
retired  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  win  continue  to  receive  pe- 
riodic adjustments  in  retirement  bene- 
fits. But  over  the  years  it  wffl  save  the 
taxpayer  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  tlie 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors,  as 
follows: 

S.  3134 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Uepresentativea  of  f?le  United  State*  of 
America  fn  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8940(b)  of  title  5.  UiUted  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1  percent  pins". 

Sac.  a.  Section  1401a  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  ts  amended  by  striking  oat  "the 
per  centum  obtained  by  adding  1  per  centum 
and". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  882(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (22  US.C.  1121(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1  per  centum 
plus". 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  secUon  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  increase  In  annuities  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amend- 
ment made  by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  Increase  to  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  after  such  date. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said: 

Uit.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  bill  Introduced  earlier  today 
by  Senator  Buckley  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoHOALE) ,  relative  to  Federal  retirement 
programs,  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILCS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    509 

At  the  retiuest  of  Mr.  Stkveks.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiEUi).  the  Senator  from  South  E>akota 
(Mr.  McGovERH) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as 
cospoDsors  of  S.  509,  a  biU  to  revise  re- 
tirement benefits  for  certain  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service  not  oitltled  to  In- 
dian pr^erence.  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  and  employment 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbanston,  the 

Senator  frcnn  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cospoiisor  of  S.  2651,  the 


Veterans  Costs-of -Instruction  Extension 
Act 

S.    2838 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Hush  Scon,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MaMsrisLD) . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phret),  and  the  Senator  firom  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Bkock)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2838.  the  Nuclear  Safeguards 
Act  of  1975. 

s.    2e3* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwokxk.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gkavkl)  and 
the  Senator  firom  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  d  B.  2939,  to 
provide  a  special  program  for  fimmcial 
assistance  to  Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation Centers. 

S    XMl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hart) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  cowHXisors  of  S. 
2941.  to  iMXJvide  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Lebanm. 

8.     30ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwdker,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huk- 
phrey)  was  added  as  a  cosiMnsor  of  & 
3057,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act. 

S.    307 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haxskn,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGzz). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
EHici),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
CTlure)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohiqita), 
the  Senator  from  Arisona  (Mr.  Oolb- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Blr.  Canwon),  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3071.  a  bin  to  provide  for  the 
determination  of  grazing  fees. 
8.  seia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunw.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3076,  the 
Paperwork  Review  and  Limitation  Act 
of  1976. 

SSNATX   JODTT  KESOLUTTOH    112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wezcker,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxb)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  172,  to  designate  the  fourth 
wedc  in  June  as  National  Tennis  Week. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  40&— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  MILITARY  A(3GRESSION 
BYC7UBA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  STONE  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

s.  rb.  406 

Whereas  the  fact  that  recent  covert  mU- 
itary  assistance  to  Angola  was  disapproved  by 
the  Senate  might  raise  a  false  Impression 
that  the  Senate  would  not  support  resistance 
to  foreign  aggression  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  wishes  to  correct  any 
S'lch  false  impression;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
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that  the  United  States  shall  not  condone 
further  military  aggroMlon  by  Cuba  and  that 
the  Senate  will  promptly  consider  specific 
proposals  made  to  It  by  the  President  to 
counter  such  further  aggression. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  a  resolution  designed  to 
di:>dbuse  the  Castro  Cuban  regime  and 
its  backer,  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  false 
inference  that  they  can  aggress  with  im- 
punity and  that  the  Congress  will  not 
support  the  President's  efforts  to  deter  or 
overcome  such  aggression. 

Not  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate might  well  foster  that  false  impres- 
sion and  actually  stimulate  further 
Cuban  aggression  in  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  world 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
102— RELATING  TO  THE  LEVEL  OF 
PRICE  SUPPORT  ON  CERTAIN 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Gary  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Has- 
kell) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ai;d 
Forestry : 

S.   CuN.    Hes.    1o2 

Renolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  Hon^e  oj  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it,  is  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should,  ni-.d  is  hereby 
requested  to,  promptly — 

(1)  exercise  the  authority  vetted  in  hlin 
under  section  201  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  to  increase 
the  price  support  level  for  milk  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

i2)  exercise  the  authority  vested  m  him 
under  section  107(a)  of  the  .^itricuUural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (8)  of  tlie 
first  section  of  the  Agriculture  and  Coasunier 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  1445a(a)), 
to  Increase  the  price  support  level  for  wheat 
to  a  level  not  less  than  90  per  ceaium  of  the 
parity  price  therefor: 

(3)  exercise  the  authori:j  vested  in  lUin 
under  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (18)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Agriculttire  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  1441(a) 
note) ,  to  increase  the  price  support  level  for 
corn  to  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  (and  adjust  the  price  support  for 
other  feed  grains  accordingly);  and 

(4)  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him 
xinder  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1447).  to  increase 
the  price  support  level  for  soybeans  to  00 
per  centtim  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  I  am  submit- 
ting-Ipday  would,  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress, dedftte-the^  Sense  of  the  Congre.ss 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
promptly  exercise  the  autliority  vested 
in  him  under  existing  law  to  increase 

rice  support  levels  for  wheat,  milk, 
f^n — with  other  feed  grains— and  soy- 
beans. 

Cosponsorlng  tliis  resolution  with  me 
hi  tlie  Senate  are  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Hartke,  Burdick,  Nel- 
son. Gary  Hart.  Humphrey,  and 
Haskell. 


Sponsoring  this  resolution  in  the  House 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  Bob  Bercland  of 
Minnesota. 

In  the  drafting  and  preparation  of  the 
resolution  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  continued  objection  of  Secretary 
Butz  and  President  Ford  to  legislative 
action  to  raise  so-called  "target  prices" 
established  in  1973  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act. 

For  example.  President  Ford  vetoed  a 
bill  passed  last  year  to  raise  the  1973  level 
support  prices.  He  has  recently  vetoed 
a  joint  resolution  to  give  dairy  farmers 
a  modest  price  increase.  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Chairman  Talmadce  and 
House  Agriculture  Committee  Chairman 
Foley  have  expressed  repeatedly  their 
concern  for  the  uncertainties  facing 
farmers.  Much  effort  and  time  was  de- 
voted last  year  to  get  legislation  passed. 
Tlie  Senate  approved  somewhat  higher 
levels  of  "target  prices"  than  the  House. 
But  when  the  conference  on  the  bill  ac- 
cepted the  lower  House  levels,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  bill  anyway.  This  veto 
came  after  Secretary  Butz  recommended 
to  the  President  that  he  veto  tlie  bill. 

Secretary  Butz  continues  to  reject 
Congiess  help  to  give  farmers  price  as- 
surance. But  farmers  are  worried  about 
the  future.  Farmers'  creditors  and  lend- 
ers are  worried  about  recent  price  de- 
clines and  whether  fanners  are  on  sound 
ground  in  the  investment  they  will  make 
in  the  planting  and  pioduction  goals  they 
have  established. 

Farmers  are  being  asked  for  3  years  in 
a  row  to  go  "all  out"  in  their  production 
plans.  And  they  have  no  assurances  that 
their  investment  in  production  in  1976 
will  return  a  profit. 

Under  farm  laws  as  tiiey  exist  today 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  author- 
ity to  raise  price  supports  through  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  for  the 
ma, or  ci-ops  d^all  with  in  the  lf)73  Farm 
Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Aiii-iculture  has  ad- 
ministrative authority  under  the  1949 
Agiicoltural  Act  for  establishing  price 
supuort  loans  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  up  to  90  percent  of 
parity  for  com,  $2.90  per  bushel;  grain 
sorghum,  $4.85  per  owt;  barley,  $2.48 
per  bushel;  oats,  $1.41  per  bushel;  soy- 
beans, $6.41  per  bushel  and  manufac- 
turing milk,  $9  per  cwt;  and  up  to  100 
percent  of  parity  for  wheat.  $4.80  per 
bushel. 

This  resolution  would  treat  thcsfi  com- 
modities uniformly,  expressinR  the  Sense 
of  iho  Congress  that  price  suppoi-ts  be 
r?i>cd  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  Support  prices 
would  be  increased — based  on  Januarv 
l.T  parity  prices — to  $4.32  per  bushel  for 
whe.it;  $2.90  per  bushel  for  corn;  $4.85 
i>er  cvvt  fbr  grain  sorghum;  $2.48  per 
bushel  for  barley;  $1.44  per  bushel  for 
cats:  S6.41  per  bushel  for  soybeans  and 
$9  per  cwt  for  manufacturing  milk. 

Since  the  1973  Agriculture  Art  was  en- 
acted by  Congress,  dramatic  changes 
have  taken  place  on  the  Nation  s  farms. 

Tlie  estnbli<>hed  or  "target"  price  (or 


wheat  hi  the  1973  Agricultural  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  $2.50  per  bushel 
is  only  43  percent  of  parity;  the  "target" 
price  for  corn  of  $1.38  per  bushel  likewise 
is  only  43  percent  of  parity;  the  "target" 
price  for  grain  sorghum  of  $2.34  per 
cwt  is  only  49  percent  of  parity;  the 
"target"  price  for  upland  cotton  of  38 
cents  per  pound  is  only  49  iiercent  of 
parity.  At  the  time  the  1973  act  was 
passed  these  prices  reflected  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  parity.  The  lower 
parity  level  these  prices  reflect  provides 
a  measurement  as  to  how  much  farm 
costs  have  increased  since  1973. 

In  recent  months,  market  prices  for 
the  commodities  dealt  with  in  tlie  1973 
Act  have  declined  markedly.  On  Janu- 
ary 15  of  this  year,  according  to  Agricul- 
tural Prices— a  publication  of  the  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service  and  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  of  USDA — the  average 
market  price  of  wheat  was  $3.43  per 
bushel  which  is  only  71  percent  of  parity; 
the  market  price  for  corn  was  $2.44  per 
bushel  which  is  only  76  percent  of  parity ; 
the  market  price  of  grain  sorghum  was 
$4.06  per  cwt  which  is  only  75  percent 
of  parity;  the  market  price  for  soybeans 
was  $4.46  per  cwt  which  is  only  63  per- 
cent of  parity;  and  the  market  price  for 
upland  cotton  was  49.9  cents  per  pound 
V  hich  is  only  64  percent  of  parity. 

All  indications  point  to  the  continua- 
tion of  spiraling  costs  of  farm  produc- 
tion into  the  1976  planting  season.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  indication  that  prices  may 
weaken  further  in  the  face  of  the  carry- 
over— I  have  particular  reference  to  sup- 
plies of  grain  on  farms  and  in  the  market 
pipelines. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  effort  that 
was  made  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  write  Into  the  1973  Agricultural 
Act  a  meaningful  "cost  of  production  in- 
dex." The  Senate  succeeded  In  writing 
into  this  act  a  cost  of  production  Index 
to  apply  to  1975, 1976,  and  1977.  However, 
Secretary  Butz  took  strong  exception  to 
this  action  and  when  the  bill  emerged 
from  the  Conference  Committee  the  cost 
of  production  index  only  applied  to  the 
years  1976  and  1977. 

As  a  direct  result  of  abnonnal  econom- 
ic circumstances  marked  by  rapid  escala- 
tion of  farm  costs  In  1974,  the  begin- 
ning price  bases  established  in  the  form 
of  "target"  prices  is  .so  low  that  the  ap- 
phcation  of  the  "cost  of  production  in- 
dex" will  provide  no  advantage  or  help 
to  the  farmer.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  unofflcially  indicated  that 
the  target  prices  in  the  1973  act  may 
advance  by  appi-oximately  10  to  12  per- 
cent. 

The  wheat  target  price  of  $2,05  per 
bashel,  therefore,  would  advance  to  $2.25 
to  $2.30  per  bushel,  only  about  47  percent 
of  parity;  the  com  target  price  of  $1.38 
per  bushel  would  increase  to  about  $1.50 
to  $1.55  per  bushel,  likewise  only  about 
47  percent  of  parity.  Roughly  the  same 
range  of  parity  would  be  In  effect  for  the 
other  feed  crops — grain  sorghum,  barley, 
oats  and  rye. 

The  1975  Agricultural  Act  vetoed  by 
President  Ford  last  year  attempted  to 
shore  up  the  price  support  level  of  soy- 
beans.  This   would   have   been   acconi- 
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pUshed  by  making  loans  available  on  soy- 
beans at  such  levels  as  reflect  the  his- 
torical average  relationship  of  soybean 
support  levels  to  com  support  levels  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  3  years. 
Under  authority  of  present  law  the 
price  support  level  for  soybeans  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Soybeans  were  under  price  sup- 
port through  1974  when  the  support  level 
was  set  at  $2.25  per  bushel.  Secretary 
Butz  eliminated  all  price  supports  for  Ihe 
1975  crop  year.  The  resolution  introduced 
today  would  give  producers  of  soybeans 
the  same  price  protection  as  producers 
of  grains. 

The  administration  has  provided  no 
leadership  whatsoever  to  give  farmers 
price  support  in  the  face  of  low  and  de- 
clining market  prices  and  continued 
spiraling  farm  costs.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  and  President  Ford  have 
chosen  to  ignore  tlie  parity  measurement 
in  assessing  the  economic  welfare  of  ag- 
riculture and  continue  to  reject  remedial 
legislation  to  give  farmers  and  their 
creditors  price  assui-ance  as  they  make 
decisions  concaning  1976  plantings. 

In  my  recent  visits  with  farmers  I  have 
heard  firsthand  their  expi-ession  of  frus- 
tration over  price  imcertainties  under  to- 
tally outdated  legislation.  I  have  been 
asked  the  question:  "What  can  be  done 
through  administi'ative  action  to  give 
fanners  price  protection?" 

My  reply  has  been  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  authority  under  exist- 
ing law  to  use  Cooamodily  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loans  to  increase  price  supports  to 
as  high  as  90  percent  of  paritj'  for  wheat. 


com,  milk,  grain  sorghum  and  other  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans. 

Accompansring  these  remarks,  which  I 
would  like  to  have  made  part  of  the  Rec- 
OHs.  is  a  table,  marked  exhibit  I,  which 
cites  administrative  authority  available 
to  Secretary  Butz  for  increased  price  and 
income  protection  to  farmers. 

Exercise  of  this  authority  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  face  of  farmer  concerns.  The 
Naticm's  food  supply  would  be  further 
assured  if  such  protectim  is  extended  in 
this  uncertain  year — 1976. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  recent  cost  of  production  study  made 
by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
findings  in  the  study  concerning  per  unit 
cost  of  cotton,  com,  grain  sorghum, 
wheat,  and  soybeans  are  highly  signifi- 
cant when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  authority  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  increase  price  supports  to  farmers 
through  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans.  The  table,  marked 
exhibit  U,  which  accompanies  these  re- 
marks, which  I  also  ask  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Recoro,  shows  that  production 
costs  in  1974  of  wheat  amounted  to  $3.51 
per  bushel,  which  is  75  percent  of  par- 
ity— January  15,  1976 — ^production  costs 
of  com  was  $2.67  per  bushel,  which  is 
86  percent  of  parity;  production  costs  of 
grain  sorghum  was  $4.37  per  himdred- 
weight,  which  is  83  percent  of  parity  and 
production  costs  of  soybeans  was  $5.69 
per  bushel,  which  is  82  percent  of  parity. 
In  other  words,  farmers'  production 
costs  were  approaching  the  90  percent  of 
parity  level  called  for  in  the  resolution 


in  1974.  Farm  costs  have  continued  to 
rise  during  1975.  Farm  costs  in  January 
1976  are  6  percent  over  January  1975.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction figures  relating  to  the  above 
crcqis  include  land  cost  based  cm  value  of 
land  in  1974  when  the  study  was  made. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
thought  and  study  to  the  objective  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  is  being  in- 
troduced. 

The  Congress  has  re^xaosibly  acted  to 
give  farmers  some  assurance  that  their 
investment  and  etlori  toward  producing 
without  restraint  will  not  lead  to  finan- 
cial disaster.  Vetoes  oX  a  major  farm  bill 
ui  1975  and  a  milk  bill  this  year  need 
no  interpretation.  The  (H)position  of  the 
administration  to  previous  congressional 
action  is  a  roadblock  to  remedial  action 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  I  invite  con- 
cerned Members  of  the  Senate  to  join 
in  support  of  this  c(»current  resolution 
to  place  some  of  the  burden  of  helping 
farmers  where  it  rigiitfully  belongs — 
with  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  continued  frustration  to  which  the 
Congress  is  subjected  by  negative  admin- 
istration attitudes  eonceming  remedial 
farm  legislation  this  year  leaves  the  ad- 
ministration open  to  challenge  to  take 
whatever  administrative  action  available 
to  raise  price  assurances  to  producers  in 
an  uncertain  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  charts  mentioned  atx>ve  be 
printed  in  the  Bxcobd. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 


lOAN  RATCS,  target  PRICtS     !974  C0*1PAI!CD  TO  CURRENT  LEVELS:  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY  OFSECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  EARL  BUTZ  TO  ESTABLISH  LOAN  AND  SUPPORT  RATES 


1 


Cemmociity 


Unit 


1974 
loM  rites 
(national 
average) 


Current 
loan  rates 
Target  (national    Administrative   autlrarity    for   establishing 

prices  average)       loan  and  support  rates 


Wheat  ...Bushel 

C«rn  .^ Bushel 

Gram  sotghum...w. L.. Bustiei 

_   ,  '  Hundredweight. 

Ba'ley Bushel 

g»ts - Bushel 

Jye-  -  Bushel... 

Soybeans Bushel.... 

Upland  cotton Pound 

ELS  cotton .  .  -•-.-.  pjyijj--- 

Dairy,  man.  milk.   '.".'"  Hundredweight' 

*'<*--  -  Hundredweight. 

Dry  edible  beans .._ Hundredweight. 

Flaxseed Bushel 

Money i Pound 

•"'half i Pound 

Peanuts 1 . Yon 

Tobacco:"'  " 

Builey Pound... 

Flue-cured  __ Pound 

Dark  air  cured _.  Pound 

Fire  cured [  '[  Pound 

Puerto  Rican .; _"'  Pound 

Sun  dried  ..   .  .., _ '_  '  "  ptgund ' 

Cipar  binder  .  . _ Pound 

Cigar  binder  and  filler ..  _  "Pound 

^"' -. .---.."-!""  Poundrr::::::; 


J1.37  J2.05  J1.37 

«.10  1.3«  Jl.lO 

$1.05  1.31  SI.  OS 

n.n  2.34  li.ss 

W.90  1.13  J0.90 

W.54    .  .  J0.54 

$0.89    jo.gs 

J2.25 No  suppoit 


'25.260 
49.72* 

5 16. 57 
$6.23 
$6.40 
$2.50 
20. 6e 


.38 


$358.50 

$0.86 
$0.83 
$0.52 
$0.58 
$0.45 
$0.52 
$0.59 
$0.43 
$0.72 


.80 


'  $0. 371 
'  $0. 732 
'  $7. 71 
$8.65 
No  loan 
No  loan 
$0.26 


$394.00 

96. 2e 
96.1c 
58.0c 
65. 2e 
49.9c 
58.0c 
66. 5c 
aS.Oc 
$0.72 


$1.37  to  100  percent  parity. 

$1.10  to  90  percent  parity. 

$1.05 1*  90  percent  parity. 

ilM  to  90  pwcMt  parity. 

Lean  rate  to  90  pemnt  parity. 

Loan  rate  to  90  ptnuA  parity. 

Loan  rate  to  90  percent  parity. 

0  to  90  percent  parity. 

('). 

(«). 

75  to  90  percent  parity.' 

65  to  90  percent  parrty. 

0  to  90  percent  parity. 

0  to  90  percent  parity. 

0  to  90  percent  parity. 

80  cente  per  pound. 

75  to  90  percent  parity. 


('). 


72  cents." 


"+- 


'  90  percent  o»  v.orld  market  price  for  U.S.  cotton;  can  be  adjusted  downward. 
-Z^^^'^"''^"*''  ■*"  '*'"*  "'  upland  cotton  loan  rate— not  less  than  150  percent  nor  more  than 
M  percent  of  upland  cotton  loan  rate. 

^  CCC  purchase  prices;  nonfat  dry  milk— 56.60  cents  per  pound,  Cheddar  cheese— 70  75  cents 
'"'!  ^o"  '  ''"'*•'— 61  '•"ts  P«'  Poiind  *»c«Pt  California,  Washington, Oregon— 59  cents  per  pound 

<  CCC  purchase  pnce  nanfat  dry  milk— 62  cents  per  pound,  cheddar  cheese    85  cents  per  pound 
builer— 81  cents  per  pound. 


-  Manufacturing  milk :  Nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese  and  butter  related  to  manufaitoring  mrlk  support 
«  Loan  rate  relates  to  1959  parity  price  adjusted  to  reflect  3-year  moving  average  cost  of  produc- 

•  Set  by  1973  act  through  1977. 
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EXHIBIT  II 

USOA  PHOOUCTION  COSTS  FOR  StLECTtO  CROPS,  1974— COMPARED  TO  MPERCENT  AND  lOO-PERCErJT  LEVELS  OF  PARITY 


Crop  (oatt) 


Cotton  (mmmO 

Corn  (buiM). 

Gum  soqthyai  (JioiidrtdwV^t).. 

Barley  (fetoM) 

All  whMt  (b«ntMl) , 

Durum  wtMatflMNM) 

Other  spfi«f«itaat(buiM) 

W  filer  wtiMt  (baMMt) 

Sa,t>eans(bMM>... 


Totil  frodHcttoff 

CMb  Mctadinf 

LMMicodbmd 

Und' 

OM  eurr*«t  vahM  ■ 

J0.37J 

MAW 

1.62 

I.  OS 

2.96 

1.41 

1.&9 

0.91 

2.04 

1.47 

3.00 

1  67 

2.42 

1.46 

1.(9 

1.46 

2.79 

2.90 

TfblkiMl 
prodnettM 


JO.  415 
2.M 

3.K 

s.ei 


SOMfMIlt 

OM.tSJll% 


ja7i5 
2.n 

4.69 
2.33 
4.21 

) 


lOOpgcwit        ToUl  producUoa 
Dee.l^!w« 


otalpn> 

CMS,  percent 

if  parity 


G-zlt' 


J«.7K 

J.  11 

5.  a 

2.59 

4.M 

(•) 

(0 

(') 

S.98 

61 

as 

97 
75 


'  i'lclwdes  direct  eeets,  overhead  *nd  mtnagement  (see  tabis  I  of ' 
Cr.ii-   1  lh«  United  State).  1974"). 


Co^»?  of  Pic.turinp  Sel*,1i><J 


'Estimated current a£riciiltiir3l/j|»:eotcioplan'Jfnuli:pled!)>cui.'9(it  interest  rates  on  fednnl 
Land  Bank  inor1(Bge  loans. 
'  Not  avail3ble. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINa 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DE\'ELOP- 
MENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
197fr— S.  3015 

AMENDMENT    No.    It4  1 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Up  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Airpoii 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  created 
an  Airport  and  Airway  trust  fimd: 
amounts  from  the  fund  are  authorized 
to  meet  obligations  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  as  in  ef- 
fect on  May  21,  1970,  the  date  the  act  wa.s 
signed  into  law.  S.  3015  was  reported  b.v 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  February 
24.  This  bill  would  make  a  number  of 
modiflcatlons  in  the  Airway  and  Airport 
Development  Act. 

In  its  executive  session  on  March  9. 
the  Finance  Committee  approved  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  the  Airport  and 
Air^'ay  Revenue  Act  in  order  to  authc- 
ize  the  use  of  trust  fund  moneys  under 
the  modifications  in  the  Commerce  Com  - 
niittee  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  tt.\l 
of  the  conforming  amendment  wliich  I 
am  submitting  on  behalf  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Ko.  1441 

.\'^  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  fi)llo\\liig: 

Sfc.  21.  Authorization  for  e.vper.dUures 
from  trust  fund. 

(.11   Amendments  of  1970  Act. — 

111  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2l)8^rl 
( 1 1  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act 
<.f  I'J70  (49  US.C.  1742(fl(l)fA)  l.s  ai:ien<l- 
fcl  to  read  as  follows: 

•  I  A)  Incurred  under  title  I  of  this  Act  or 
of  tlie  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
.\mendment.s  of  1976  (as  such  Acts  were  In 
e.tect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
.Mrpyort  and  Airway  Development  Ac;  Amend- 
i.'.eiits  of  1976);". 

(2)  Section  208(f)  of  .such  Act  (49  USC 
".  742(f) )  la  amended  by  striking  out  "July  i. 
WSO"  each  time  It  appears  and  inserting-  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1980". 

lb)  ErrBcnvK  Date. — The  amendmt-nt 
nujde  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  apply  to  ob- 
hi;atlona  Incurred  on  or  after  the  date  of 
'he  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  eSe.^- 
t;ve  oa  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ATTNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  hold  hearings  on 
"the  future  of  U.S.  participation  In  the 
United  Nations"  on  March  17,  March  18. 
and  Marcli  29. 

At  10  a.m.  on  March  17,  in  the  hearing 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfQce 
and  Civil  Service,  room  6202.  Dlrksen 
Senate  OfiBce  Building,  the  committee 
will  hear  a  panel  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses consisting  of  Dr.  Margaret  Mead. 
Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau.  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Mitchell.  At  2  p.m.  on 
March  17,  also  in  room  6202,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  testimony  from  our  col- 
league. Senator  Bartlett.  and  from  a 
second  panel  of  dLstlnguLshed  outside 
witnesse.s.  Mr.  Charles  William  Maynes, 
Dr.  Luthtr  Evan.s.  and  Prof.  Abraham 
Yesel.son. 

Tlie  .\.->.si.slant.  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Sam- 
uel W.  Lewis,  will  testify  on  March  18, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  regular  com- 
mittee hearing  rcx)ni.  4221  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Ofiace  Building 

-At  10  a.m.  on  March  29,  the  committee 
V.  ill  hear  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan, 
former  U.S.  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations. 


DC    COMMITTEE   TO   HOLD   HEAR- 
INGS ON  i'ENSIONS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  hold  4  days  of  hearings  to 
examine  the  problems  of  the  vaiious 
public  employee  pension  systems  in  the 
District.  Tlie  hearings  will  occur  on 
March  16.  18.  23,  and  25  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. This  is  the  third  hi  a  series  of  hear- 
ing.^  to  explore  the  fiscnl  problem^  of  the 
Dustrict. 

Witnc-.vses  a[)i)earinK  before  the  com- 
mittee will  include  representatives  from 
several  firms  specializing  in  pension 
management,  city  government  ofiBcers, 
and  officials  from  various  public  em- 
ployee union.N.  Other  interested  groups 
or  nidividual.s  nuiy  .-.ubinil  .■^tiitenieiUs 
for  the  record. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  CommLs- 
slon.  Task  Force  No.  6  on  Indian  Health, 
announces  public  hearings  to  be  held 
March  13  and  14,  1976,  at  the  Northern 
Hotel,  First  Avenue  North  and  Broad- 
way, Billings,  Mont.  Persons  wanting  to 
testify  may  contact  Al  Cayous  at  the 
Washington.  D.C..  office:  202-225-1 2(H 
or  225-3526. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion. Ta.sk  Force  No.  1,  on  the  Federal- 
Indian  Relationship  Treaties  and  Tru-^t 
Responsibilities,  amiounces  public  hear- 
ings to  be  held  March  17.  1976,  at  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribal  Coiuicil 
Meetuig  Hall,  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  and 
March  18  and  19  at  the  Northern  Hotel 
in  Billings,  Mont.  Persons  interested  in 
submitting  testimony  should  contact 
Hank  Adams  hi  the  Washington.  D.C . 
office  at  202-225-1234  or  225-35-'b'. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HE.^RLNGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission, Task  Force  No.  4  on  Federal, 
State,  and  Tribal  Jurisdiction  and  Task 
Force  No.  3  on  Federal  Admmistration 
and  the  structure  of  Indian  Affairs: 
announces  joint  public  hearings  to  be 
held  March  19  and  20.  1976,  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m..  at  the  auditorium.  Old 
Main  Building,  University  of  Wi.*consin. 
Superior,  Wis. 

Per.son.'-  intere.stcd  in  subniitting  te.sli- 
mony  should  contact  Paul  Alexander. 
Don  Wliarton.  or  Rudy  Ryser  at 
202-225-1284,  3446  or  3526  or  write  to 
them  at  the  American  Indian  Polic.v 
Review  Commission,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, annex  No.  2.  Second  and  D  Stre?'.^ 
S.W..  Wa.'-hington.  D.C.  20515. 


•ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Comml-^- 
-sion.  Task  Force  No.  6  on  Indian  HealUi. 
announces  public  hearings  to  be  held 
March  20  and  21.  1976,  9  a  in.  to  5  p.m..  at 
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the  Bonneville  Power  Building.  1002  NE 
Holiday  In  Portland.  Oreg. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  testimony 
for  the  hearings  shoukt  contact  AI 
Cayous.  202-225-1284,  225-344«  or  write 
him  at  the  American  Indian  Policy  Re- 
view Commission,  House  Office  Building, 
annex  No.  2.  Second  and  D  Streets,  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20515. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mision,  Task  F%rce  No.  10  of  terminated 
and  nonf  ederaUy  recognized  Indians  an- 
nounces an  informal  hearing  to  cover 
the  states  of  Louisiana,  Texas.  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  on 
March  27,  1976;  9  ajn.  to  5  pjn.;  in  the 
Mineral  Board  Room  of  the  Louisiana 
State  National  Resources  Building  625 
North  Fourth  Street.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Person  interested  in  submitting  testi- 
mony should  call  Ms.  Jo  Jo  Hunt  or 
George  Tomer  at  202-225-1284,  3446  or 
3526  or  write  to  them  p.t  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission,  House 
Office  Building,  annex  2,  Second  and  D 
Streets.  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


NEARSIGHTEDNESSS  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  utter 
nearsightedness  of  our  Government  is 
mind  boggling.  A  case  in  point,  as  if  we 
had  to  bring  it  up  again,  is  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. Columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrick  re- 
cently addressed  himself  to  OSHA  again, 
and  told  the  remarkable  story  of  two  em- 
ployers in  this  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Kllpatrick's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  hopefully  we 
can  soon  begin  consideration  of  the 
medals  mentioned  for  these  two  gentle- 
men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   Conservative    View:    In    The    Old    "Tea 

Party"  Spirit 

(By   James   J.    KUpatrick) 

Washington. — We  will  be  hearing  a  great 
deal  this  year  about  the  heroes  yriio  200 
years  ago  twisted  the  tall  of  the  British  Uon. 
In  keeping  with  the  Bicentennial  spirit,  per- 
haps nominations  are  In  order  for  contem- 
porary heroes  cast  in  the  same  mold.  Two 
names  come  to  mind :  Ray  Otodfrey  of  Rapid 
City,  S.D.,  and  Howard  Dearborn  of  Pryeburg, 
Maine. 

These  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  better  known  as 
OSHA.  If  they  had  been  hanging  around 
Boston  a  long  time  ago,  they~would  have 
pitched  the  tea  in  the  harbor. 

Godfrey  is  proprietor  of  the  Godfrey  Brake 
Service  at  110  Pc^ular  Street  in  R»pld  City. 
Back  In  mid-December,  he  was  minding  bis 
own  business  at  bis  own  garage,  when  there 
came  a  knock  on  the  door.  It  was  a  total 
stranger. 

Godfrey  asked  who  was  he,  and  the 
stranger  said  he  was  an  Inspector  of  OSHA. 
Says  who,  says  Godfrey.  Says  me,  says  the 
stranger.  Izzat  so,  says  Godfrey.  And  with 
that,  Godfrey  reached  Into  his  desk  drawer 
and  pulled  out  a  handy-dandy  form.  PUl  it 


out,  says  Oodfrey  to  the  stranger,  and  we'U 

It  was  an  "Official  Public  Bervants  Ques- 
tlonnalre."  South  Dakota  has  been  plagued 
witli  phony  Feds  bearing  pbony  credentials. 
Godrey  wanted  to  be  certain  whom  he  was 
lettUig  cm  the  pranises.  His  prepared  form 
Inquired  of  the  stranger's  age.  residence,  race, 
sex.  education,  and  whether  he  had  a  crim- 
inal leoord.  It  asked  a  lot  c^  other  ques- 
Umu— ^the  same  kind  of  damfool  questions 
the  govemment  regularly  puts  to  business- 
men. 

The  stranger  went  away  in  high  dudgeon, 
and  a  week  or  so  later  Godfrey  found  himself 
on  the  defendant's  end  of  a  suit  In  VS.  Dis- 
trict Court.  The  Department  of  Labor  was 
seeking  a  court  order  to  compel  Godfrey  to 
admit  the  stranger  to  his  shop.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  Judge  Andrew  Bogue  took  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement,  and  as  of  this  past 
Monday  that  was  where  it  rested.  Meanwhile, 
126  other  employers  In  the  Rapid  City  area 
have  met  at  Godfrey's  garage  to  see  what 
additional  OSHA  tea  they  can  toss  in  the 
harbor. 

An  OSHA  inspector  also  came  to  caU  on 
the  metalworking  plant  of  Howard  Dearborn, 
Inc.,  In  Fryeburg,  Maine.  This  was  on  June  24, 
1974.  The  proprietor  is  a  Yankee  facsimile  of 
the  kind  of  character  known  in  the  South 
as  an  unreconstructed  rebel.  Dearborn's  plant 
is  engaged  in  highly  sc^histicated  work.  Even 
the  bureaucrats  have  conceded  that  Dear- 
born's operation  "is  In  good  physical  condi- 
tion. Is  safety  conscious,  and  does  Its  best  to 
comply  with  safety  r^ulations." 

Nevertheless,  the  inspector  found  a  weld- 
ing electrode  cable  with  damaged  insulation. 
OSHA  hit  Dearborn  with  a  $25  fine,  and  Dear- 
bom  hit  the  roof.  He  said  he  was  an  honest 
businessman  running  an  honest  plant,  and 
he  refused  to  pay.  He  took  It  to  the  OSHA 
Review  Commission.  There  the  penalty  was 
upheld.  Dearborn  still  refused  to  pay. 

His  position  is  that  noIx>dy  but  nobody 
can  track  his  way  through  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  OSHA  regulations.  If  the  inspector 
had  merely  asked  him  nicely  to  replace  the 
cable,  he  would  have  renlaced  it  on  the  spot. 
He  long  ago  replaced  it  anyhow.  The  case 
has  cost  him  $3,000  in  legal  fees,  and  he's 
directed  his  attorneys  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 
Godfrey  and  Dearborn  are  exceptional 
men.  Last  year  OSHA's  1,234  inspectors  visited 
88,000  establishments.  They  found  86,000 
emrtloyers  with  an  average  of  about  five  vio- 
lations each.  The  insoectors  proposed  penal- 
ties totaling  $9.6  million,  or  roughly  $150  per 
citation.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  cited  em- 
ployers appealed  to  the  Review  Commission; 
the  other  95  per  cent  figured  it  was  cheaper 
to  pay  the  penalty  than  to  pay  lawyers  to 
fig^t  It. 

In  the  five  years  since  its  formation,  OSHA 
has  managed  to  become  one  of  the  most  des- 
pised arms  of  the  federal  colossus.  This  is 
not  because  employers  are  (goosed  to  safety. 
The  notion  is  absured.  It  is  because  the 
agency  has  delivered  itself  of  a  vast  ocean  of 
regulations  that  no  employer  can  wade 
through,  and  because  OSHA  sends  out  in- 
spectors who  wouldn't  know  a  brake  shoe 
from  a  horseshoe. 

A  pessimistic  prophecy  is  In  order  that  the 
two  mavericks  will  finaUy  be  corralled.  The 
Judge  will  order  Godfrey  to  let  the  Inspector 
in,  and  the  inspector  will  penalize  him  20 
bucks  for  falling  to  provide  a  fur-Uned  cus- 
pidor. Dearborn  wiu  spend  another  $1,000  In 
a  f'ltile  anpeal.  But  if  we're  giving  out  Bi- 
centennial medals,  marking  revolution 
aealnst  tyranny,  save  a  couple  of  sUver  ones 
for  them. 


NUCT.TTAR  ■TORRORISM:  STUDIES 
FIND  THREAT  IS  REAL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
growing  apprehension  that  well-orga- 


nized terrorists  groups  might  use  the 
radioactive  products  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  to  crain  their  ends. 

Promoters  of  nndear  energy,  especially 
within  the  industry,  have  podh-poohed 
this  possibility.  They  maintain  that  nu- 
clear security  is  adeouate  and  that  ter- 
rorists can  find  "better  targets." 

Several  articles  have  recoitly  pointed 
out  that,  to  the  megalomaniacal  terrorist, 
nuclear  fission  products  could  seon  the 
best  of  targets — and  that  terrortets  today 
are  indeed  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
most  ambitious  schemes. 

An  article  from  Nucleonics  Week  de- 
scribes two  studies  performed  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission;  a 
United  Press  Intomational  st<M7  de- 
scribes smother  study  by  the  Rand  Corp. ; 
Douglas  DeNike.  a  specialist  in  terrorist 
psychology  and  nuclear  oiergy.  has  writ- 
ten about  the  problem  in  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin;  and  Parade  magazine  recently 
described  the  worldwide  capabilities  of 
terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  four  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nttclxab  SECURTrT  Problems 
(From  Nucleonics  Week] 

One  nuclear  security  Incident  would  trig- 
ger a  wave  of  sabotage  attempts,  according  to 
two  studies  recently  completed  by  NRC  con- 
sultants. Both  studies  portray  considerable 
security  risk  and  recommend  various  ways  to 
try  to  deal  with  them.  The  separate  studies 
were  made  by  the  Bfltre  Corp.  and  BDM  Corp. 
both  based  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  NRC 
gave  each  firm  the  Identical  assignment  of  de- 
fining  safeguards  threats  In  terms  of  available 
resources,  numbers  of  potential  malefactors, 
and  their  group  characteristics.  The  findings 
wUl  be  factored  Into  NRC's  overall  safeguards 
study,  wlilch  is  schediUed  to  t>e  completed 
next  spring. 

Says  Mitre:  "Whether  by  design  or  Imita- 
tion, these  activities  (sabotage  and  terrorism) 
often  foUow  a  pattern.  Skyjacklngs  and  po- 
litical kidnappings  serve  as  an  example."  See- 
ing the  risk  as  near-term.  Mitre's  report 
(•■The  Threat  to  Licensed  Nuclear  Facilities") 
warns:  "The  recent  attacks  on  operating  nu- 
clear power  plants  in  France  are  likely  to  be  a 
precursor  of  a  series  of  such  attacks  In 
France  and,  perhaps,  in  other  western  Euro- 
pean countries." 

BDM  says:  "Even  a  partially  successful  at- 
tack which  merely  harass  or  threatens  a 
faculty  will,  if  given  enough  coverage,  en- 
courage certain  Individuals  to  'give  It  a  try,' 
for  any  number  of  motives.  The  frustrations 
of  Indtistrlal  society  tend  to  express  them- 
selves in  group  aggression,  and  this  is  abetted 
by  the  press.  It  is  most  likely  that  a  success- 
ful assault  on  a  nuclear  faculty  would  be 
followed  by  a  rash  of  similar  attempts."  But 
BDM's  "Analysis  of  the  Terrorist  Threat  to 
the  Commercial  Nuclear  Industry"  sees  no 
immediate  risk  of  successful  sabotage.  "Very 
few  antisocial  groups  examined  have  the  or- 
ganization, training,  or  level  of  skilled  per- 
sons necessary  to  carry  out  a  safeguards-level 
attack  on  a  nuclear  elte,"  BDM  states.  "If 
such  an  attack  was  undertaken,"  It  con- 
cludes, "there  Is  significant  chance  for  faUure 
or  compromise  due  to  the  size  of  the  group 
required,  training  time  exposure,  discovery 
en  route  to  or  on  the  target,  and  denial  by 
the  defenses  of  the  nuclear  site.  The  major 
limiting  resource  for  attacking  groups  is  the 
highly  skilled,  highly  disciplined,  and  highly 
motivated  manpower  required,"  BDM  con- 
tinues. "Although  the  largest  attack  force 
postulated  is  12-15  men,  that  is  a  very  con- 
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siderable  requirement  when  the  skills,  phyn- 
iCHl  exertion,  dtm^r  and  penAlty  for  failure 
are  considered." 

Despite  ttae  limited  chances  for  success. 
BDM  sees  a  re*l  threat  In  Mit  potential  Im- 
pact ol  attempted  sabotage  on  public  opin- 
ion. ".  .  .  Even  the  most  comic  opera  move 
on  a  nuclear  facility  would  bring  the  specter 
of  nuclear  explosion  Into  the  public  mind  and 
could  generate  a  ground  swell  of  opinion 
against  naclear  power  more  pwwerful  than 
that  mobilized  against  the  Vietnam  war." 

By  the  1980'a  however.  BDM  sees  the  threat 
of  successful  sabotage  as  far  greater.  Oper- 
aMug  on  the  asiiumptlou  of  a  conctnuul  de- 
terlorauon  of  CS.  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic environment,  the  report  sketches  a 
number  of  scenarios  that  could  produce  ca-i- 
didatea  for  nuclear  sabotage  or  terrorl.-if  a*  - 
tempts — disappointed  profe.sslonals  who  ha-  e 
failed  to  attain  an  expected  standard  of  In  - 
iiig.  disaffected  employees,  and  re\olutloi;- 
aries  of  both  the  rigiu  and  left 

Zeroing  In  on  tiie  "diaaffecied  empkijee^  ' 
at  nuclear  facil;tie=i  because  their  iicL-es.-^. 
skill,  knowledge  ai-.d  motivation  .  .  .  win 
po.se  a  continuing  tlire«t  lo  the  IndM.slry," 
BDM  sujjgebt.-*  thar  iiuc'.ear  etnplovers  ad- 
minister semiannual  psyt-hlatric  liuervle.s^ 
and  maintain  psychiatrlat.s  in  residjnce.  Or- 
>;anized  crime  l>>  also  seen  pusiiig  a  major 
threat  in  both  the  BDM  and  Mitre  .■>tudie.s. 
BDM  does  not  e.vpect  the  iuccmiver,  to  be 
■iufflclently  sreat  until  a  mr^re  fully  developed 
fuel  cycle  crentes  a  -sufHcient  market  niirt  de- 
mand for  nuclear  aia'erlals.  but  it  ..ays  i  riin- 
inal  groups,  'once  motivated,  .  .  '.  would 
hAve  relatively  little  difliculty  asseii.  Jling  the 
resources,  manpower  and  organization  to 
ateal  or  hijack  SXM  (special  nuclear  inate- 
rials:  from  the  indiHtiy." 

Mitre  places  this  threat  in  a  inort  IniineUi- 
ate  time  franie,  utirning.  'A  vt-ritable  arnn- 
of  criminals  and  hoodlums  in  this  countiv 
is  waiting  and  vvilhng  to  undertake  auv  ac- 
tivity, includii'.j,'  niurder.  if  the  profit  Juati- 
fles  It.  Their  ruthlessnesc  and  stphi.iticnted 
techuiqiies  and  n.e.^iu>u.-,  have  beeii  tcn- 
Mnclngly  dt-nu.nsir.'.'ea  in  ihou&and.-;  of 
skillfully  exec  u  ted  (.rimes.  They  operate 
businesses  and  rontrol  large  segments  of  the 
labor  force,  thus  .serKnitclv  naectlng  mauv 
aspects  of  commerce  in  this  country.  Thev 
have  corrupted  and  compromised  men  in  a;! 
walks  of  life.  They  have  links  with  many  for- 
eign countries.  Thfii  forced  kiiovvs  no  bound,- 
The  situation  ::;  even  mere  dangerous  be- 
cause even  the  leaders  of  organ. :ied  crime  da 
not  have  absolute  conTol  over  the  tens  of 
thousanda  of  criminals  and  klilt-rs  they  havf 
trained.  This  frighter.ing  situation  is  some- 
thing which  anyone  attempting  to  devise  a 
system  to  protect  nuclear  installations  and 
•special  nuc'ear  niaieri.il  nui...  t.tke  iti'o 
account." 

Mitre  sees  '.u-plant  gambling  activities  op- 
erated by  tiie  'niob'  as  a  way  for  would-be 
infiltrators  to  gain  control  over  plant  em- 
ployee.<5,  obta;:n;.g  their  knowledge,  acces.s, 
and  even  their  help.  'The  leverage  organized, 
crime  uses  agaln.st  a  iierscn  in  debt  to  it  sug- 
gests a  v.-.de  range  of  po.s.s!ijiiitie.s  involving 
individuals  employed  ;i'.  nuclear  installa- 
tions," the  Mitre  study  states.  'The  nuclear 
Industry  cannot  as-sume  that  :n-plant  gam- 
bling does  not  exist  nor  that  it  represent.' 
a  harmless  pastime.  Appropriate  preventive 
measures  should  be  implemented  to  elimi- 
nate In-plant  gambling  and  to  alert  la-.v  en- 
forcement of  its  exl.stence  In   tlie  area." 

Mitre  believes  that  the  move  of  orgam/ed 
crime  on  nuclear  facilities  could  come  a- 
any  time  that  the  price  seems  right. 

It  cites  as  an  example  recent  reports  that 
Colonel  Qadafl  of  Libya  offered  millions  of 
dollars  for  strategic  quantities  of  plutonlum. 
Th©  report  recommends  monitoring  con- 
tracts between  U.S.  criminals  and  foreign 
terrirust   groups.   In   a   similar   ^fin.   it  rec- 


ommends monitoring  of  the  uiiderg.-oiind 
press  and  any  sudden  lucrea.se  of  foreign 
scientists  or  engineers  In  the  U.S  as  the.se 
might  provide  advance  Indications  of  revo- 
lutionary or  foreign  government  intentions 
to  engage  In  nuclear  sabotage. 

The  Mitre  study  concludes  that :  "There  is 
no  possible,  simple,  numerical  characteriza- 
tion of  the  threat  to  licensed  facilities.  There 
l3  unlikely  to  be  any  single,  simple  answer 
which  will  ft.ssure  us  of  complete  safety 
agaln.st  malicious  action  The  threat  is  In- 
tri!i.s;<a!!y  complicated,  being  linked  to  one 
of  the  .sensible,  effective,  and  efHclent  meas- 
itres  in  depth.  The  fate  of  nuclear  power  In 
our  country  and  the  world  hinges  upon  Hnd- 
ini4  an  adequate  answer  Other  Mitre  rec- 
ommendations Include:  redundant  plair 
safeguards  and  commiinlcatlous  s'.stem.- 
NRc"  Irai.Hon  with  all  ua  UitelllKenee  agen- 
I'.es.  securit"  oiearance.s  for  key  nuclear  plan' 
employees,  a  campaign  to  develop  employee 
alertness  to  possible  safeguard.?,  threats, 
random  patrol.s,  control  of  in-plant  move- 
ments (even  to  the  point  of  requiring  em- 
ployees to  wear  unUorn-„s  in  colors  destgna;- 
l-..g  the  areas  in  which  they  are  allowed),  re- 
porting of  unused  event.s,  and  uniform 
tJrtiRgrcuiid  !n\estigati<m.s  of  security  pei - 
sonuel. 

(  Frcm  the  Sacramento  Union,  Nov.  21.  l£>7ol 

Tf(E  pRMSPr^TS  OF  NutLEVP.  T..KRKKISM 

I  By  John  Bal/^ar* 
Rand  Corp  expert  on  terrorism  and  urbau 
i;iierrillrts  .say.s  the  spread  of  nuclear  tech- 
nolojiy  \iiu  Increase  the  opportunity  for 
'some  type  of  nuclear  action  by  terrorists." 
but  probably  not  creation  of  homemade 
atomic  bombs. 

In  a  research  pap«  r  titled  'Will  Terrorists 
Go  Nuclear,"  Brian  M.  Jenkins  .said  he  sus- 
petted  the  public  will  see  a  growing  number 
of  !ow-level  nuclear  Incidents"  during  the 
next  tew  \eurs  a-s  the  atomic  IndUbtry  ex- 
pands 

These  would  include  hoaxes.  s<niie  sabota^" 
of  nuclear  iacilttie.i.  the  capture  of  hostage^ 
at  nuclear  facilities,  contamination  of  sym- 
bolic targets  with  nonlethal  radioactive  ma- 
te: ial  ai  d  perhaps  a  few  fake  bombs.  Jenkln.s 
said. 

•  liiere  Mil  be  nionieut.s  of  alarm,  but  tlie 
inconvenience  and  political  repercussions 
that  these  incidents  produce  probably  will 
exceed  the  actual  danger  to  public  safety." 
he  .-.aid. 

Jenkms  released  his  paper  and  testified 
bt-rore  the  Assembly  Re;source8,  Land  Use 
a. id  Energy  Committee  at  the  10th  m  a  series 
of  hearings  Into  the  nuclear  power  plant.s 
ballot  initiative  tliat  will  face  voters  next 
ye  \T. 

He  -said  only  a  few  known  terrorists  groups 

today  have  the  resources  to  buUd  a  nuclear 

ijomb.  and  they  probably  will  be  constrained 

because    of    the    devastating    and    posslbh 

_i:iiunter-productive  consequence^. 

it  would  not  be  In  the  pattern  of  terrorl.st>. 
he  said,  to  unleash  huge  doses  of  radioactiv- 
ity and  create  a  "population  of  terminally 
ill,  vengeance-seeking  victims." 

More  probable.  Jenkins  Indicated,  is  that 
terrorists  may  attempt  to  "take  advantage  of 
the  fear  that  word  "nuclear'  generates  with- 
out taking  the  risks  of  making  the  Invest- 
ment necessary  to  steal  plutonium  and  build 
a  working  atomic  bomb  " 

For  example,  he  said,  a  well -publicized 
terrori-t  hoax  coula  ho  ps  rtiurmlng  tis  a  real 
threat. 

Jenki!i>'  report  li-U-d  nine  incidents  of 
nuclear  terrorism  that  have  occurred 
throughout  the  world  since  1970,  including 
the  bombing  of  nuclear  powder  plants  In 
France  and  radioactive  contiinhiatlon  of 
train  coaches  !n  Austria    .M^o  ifcluded  v.ere 


an  Orlando.  Fla.,  telephone  hoax,  and  a  fire 
at  a  New  York  raactor. 

Besides  poIlUoal  groups  and  madmen,  Jen- 
kins said,  antl-nuclear  •xtremlsts  Ironically 
are  a  third  source  of  worry  about  nuclear 
terrorlam. 

Tlie  ballot  Inlilative  Is  aimed  at  haltiuk; 
development  of  commercial  reactors  In  Cali- 
fornia unless  the  legislature  certifies  the 
adequacy  of  safety  and  waste  disposal  meth- 
ods. It  also  oeeks  an  end  to  federal  liability 
limiu  c>f  ♦o60  million  per  reactor  accident. 

iK.-oni   Li.e  Sieiia  Club  BuUetin,  \o\eral>.i 
December  1975| 

.NtlLt.tR    TtRROR 

I  By  L.  Dougla.-.  DeNikei 
\  .veary  voice  mutters  from  the  moui-i 
oi  a  cave,  '  You  know,  next  time  we've  Jast 
got  to  write  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment on  nuclear  war  .  .  ."  Next  time?  Whv 
not  this  time?  An  EIS  on  nuclear  war  might 
l>o  exceedingly  valuable,  as  well  as  plea^mgly 
impudent. 

Volune  I.  EniiTomnental  Impact  of  Prep- 
tirtitiofis  /or  Nuclear  War  {Weaporu  Afanti- 
lactuTf)  could  be  published  almost  Immedl- 
aiely.  Ii  would  borrow  geueroiisly  from  Roger 
Rapopori'b  The  Great  American  Bomb  Ua- 
c'l.ne.  H  Peter  Metzger's  The  Atomic  Estab- 
inent.  and  Herbert  P.  York's  Race  to  Oblivioti 
1*  would  describe  the  ceslum-137  that  es- 
caped from  the  storage  facility  at  Hanford. 
V.ashluf^ioa.  and  was  delectable  all  the  wav 
.iiross  ti.e  Pacific  Ocean  to  Japanese  waters. 
II  would  detail  how  plutonlum  from  the 
Rocky  Hats  nuclear  weapons  factory  in 
Colorado  became  concentrated  In  the  ovaries 
of  cows  grazing  nearby.'  It  would  tell  why 
liiudreds  of  lung-cancer  deaths  are  expected 
among  American  uranium  miners,"  and  why 
250  square  mUes  of  Nevada  are  unusable 
by  human  beings  Indefinitely.' 

.^s  crime  and  te.rorlsm  continue  to  mount, 
til?  line  between  peaceful  and  aggressive  uses 
for  nuclear  technology  becomes  increasingly 
harder  to  draw.  Nuclear -electricity  genen- 
t'on  and  atomic-weapons  manufacture  In- 
volve much  the  same  know-how  and  mate- 
rials. Nuclear  bombs  and  radiological  dbi- 
persal  deMces  represent  unprecedented  po- 
ll'leal  power  to  the  enemies  and  Irrational 
"saviors  "  of  society.  In  one  year  of  operation, 
a  1  t>00-meg«»WRtt  reactor  produces  plutonUmi 
sufficient  for  at  least  twenty  "cnide"  A- 
ijoinbs.  Such  weapons  would  have  lower 
reliability  and  yield  than  those  made  from 
high-quality  mUltary  plutonlum,  but  they 
would  be  quite  acceptable  to  extremists  and 
small  powers.  Once  a  nation  which  already 
has  power  reactors  acquires  a  spent-fuel  re- 
proces.sing  plant.  It  can  make  Its  own  plu- 
tonlum bombs.  Even  without  reprocessing, 
any  such  country  can  attach  explosive 
shaped  charges'"  to  a  loaded  spent-fuel  ca.sk 
to  make  a  ship-deliverable  radiological 
dL'per.sal  weapon  capable  of  empt.vlng  a 
seaport 

.Anyone  who  uaiii'.  po.ssession  of  a  nucU-ar 
bomb  acquires  the  means  to  substantial! v 
destroy  n  national  government,  and  thereb, 
becomes  an  army  unto  himself.  We  recall  th" 
"great  equalizer."  the  8lx-g\m  of  the  Wild 
West,  ancestor  of  Uie  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cial "  The  fact  that  every  man  packed  a 
revolver  on  hli  hip  did  not  mean  that  no 
one  got  shot.  Many  .armed  people  got  shot 
by  those  v. ho  were  either  quicker  on  the 
draw  or  who  fired  without  warning. 

If  nuclear  power  and  nuclear  weapons  are 
Siamese  twins,  then  a  Joint  evaluation  is 
long  overdue.  Such  an  impact  report  should 
dlscavs  some  ruinous  posstbUltlee.  Consider. 
for  example,  anonymous  atomic  blackmail 
of  the  wealthier  national  governments,  or 
corporations  within  them.  General  scenario 
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A  poor  country  steals  or  faliricatea  ntidcar- 
bomb  condponents  and  has  them  ■moggjed 
into  tbfl  United  States.  The  weapon  la  aa- 
pembled  In  Watfxlngton.  D.C  The  ftealdent 
receives  an  ultlmatimi.  demanding  maastve 
aid  or  policy  concemrtonB  for  a  llct  at  a  half- 
dozen  needy  nations.  The  threat  is  accom- 
panied by  pbotograpba  of  the  warticad  with 
the  Washington  Uonument  in  the  back- 
grc'und,  credible  blueprints,  and  a  aan^le  of 
plutonliun  or  highly  enriched  uranium.  Re- 
taliation la  ImpoHBlble.  The  terrorists  can- 
not be  located,  and  the  President  would 
h.'trdly  fire  ICBMs  at  the  capitals  of  the  six 
countries  named  on  the  extortion  note — 
none  of  which  may  have  originated  the 
threat.  He  would  have  to  acquiesce,  or  face 
loss  of  the  nation's  capital  city. 

Can  high-level  diplomacy  septurate  the 
Siamese  twins?  Srane  tiltra-secret  Intergov- 
ernmental meetings  have  been  held  to  dis- 
cuss Improved  safeguards  for  the  mushroom- 
ing International  nuclear-electricity  busi- 
ness* It  Is  none  too  soon.^y  the  early  1980s, 
ten  more  nations  will  Join  the  present  nine- 
teen countries  producing  power  from  atomic 
fission.  Rumors  circulate  of  probable  future 
A-bomb  development  in  such  diverse  places 
as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Iran,  Libya, 
Pakistan,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, and  Turkey.'  ReacUH"  vendors  in  de- 
veloped countries  have  shown  little  hesi- 
tancy over  lack  of  safeguards.  American  nu- 
clear companies  are  as  eager  to  sell  to  oil- 
rich  Iran  as  were  other  American  firms  to  sell 
•10  billion  In  sophisticated  arms  to  Persian 
Oulf  nations  since  1973,  while  continuing  to 
arm  Israel.*  When  In  World  War  I,  some 
manufactiurers  ftreely  sold  ordnance  to  both 
sides,  they  were  called  "me^hants  of  death." 
The  term  appears  due  for  a  revival.  A  nation 
that  chooses  to  impoit  enormoiis  q\ian titles 
of  oil  has  to  export  something  to  pay  for  it. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  technology  tmd  materiel 
that  could  be  turned  against  us  or  our 
friends. 

It  took  a  lawsuit  by  the  Sierra  Club  and 
three  other  environmental  organizations  be- 
fore the  United  States  government  agreed 
to  prepare  an  EIS  on  Its  nuclear-power  ex- 
port activities.  Despite  growing  rec<^nltlon 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  current  policies  and 
pro^'rams  to  control  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear technology,  the  draft  EIS  released  in 
August.  1975,  peremptorily  rejects — after  a 
scant  eighteen  pages  of  analysis — all  alterna- 
tives to  "present  and  evolving  policies".*  In 
the  words  of  Eldon  Greenberg,  attorney  for 
the  Sierra  Club  in  the  nuclear-power-exxwrt 
litigation."  "The  draft  Impact  statement  Is 
yet  further  Indication  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  falling  to  seriously  oope  with 
tlie  monumental  risks  associated  with  the 
potential  .spread  of  nuclear-weapons  capa- 
bility." 

Internationally,  things  are  no  better.  The 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  (NPT) 
review  conference  held  In  May,  1976,  ended 
without  visible  results,  and  was  followed  by  a 
nialtlbllUon-dollar  agreement  between  Bra- 
zil and  West  Germany.  The  compact  Included 
provision  of  fuel -reprocessing  and  uranium- 
enrichment  technologies  to  Brasll."  Thus 
.'  ipplier  nations  continue  shortsightedly  to 
pursue  their  commercial  Interests,  while  the 
safeguards  machinery  set  up  under  the  NPT 
cannot  prevent  gross  abuses.  Several  Im- 
portant countries  have  not  signed  or  rati- 
fied the  treaty.  Tlie  International  Atomic 
Fnergy  Agency  '  (IAEA) ,  which  "enforces"" 
NPT,  is  merely  an  understaffed  Inspection 
and  reporting  unit,  with  no  authority  to  ar- 
rest even  If  it  were  to  directly  observe  dlver- 
^-ion  of  fissile  material  from  the  nuclear- 
power  fuel  cycle."  Punitive  expulsion  from 
IAEA  simply  would  cause  the  expelled  nation 
to  thenceforth  buy  Its  uranium  from  a  non- 
signatory  state.  Or  from  thieves.  About  $2.5 
million  worth  of  uranium  concenti-ate  was 
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zvported  stolen  from  a  mine  and  process- 
ing plant  In  Jaduguda,  India,  and  mm  ap- 
pargntly  being  smuggled  into  China  and 
FaUrtan." 

IVndear  energy  and  nuclear  destruction 
are  conjoined  m  more  ways  than  one.  An- 
other set  of  possibilities  involves  the  use 
t)S  atomic  weapons  against  atomic  power  sta- 
tions. The  Umted  States  has  fifty-six  such 
targets  today,  and  the  present  admlnlstra- 
ticm  desires  200  by  1985.  The  federal  govern- 
ment acts  as  If  It  were  obvious  that  anyone 
with  a  nuclear  warhead  would  detonate  it 
somewhere  else,  even  thotigh  the  combined 
explosion  of  warhead  and  power  plant  would 
multiply  the  bomb's  fallout  more  than  a 
thousandfold."  The  same  government  notes 
that  a  one-megaton  weapon  detonated  with- 
in two  and  a  half  miles  of  a  power  reactor 
would  be  capable  of  breaching  the  reactor's 
containment  and  damaging  Its  primary' 
cooimg  system.^^ 

The  possibility  of  nuclear-plant  sabotage 
has  been  officially  recognized.  In  October, 
1974,  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  Con- 
gress made  the  following  remarkable  charges 
In  a  letter  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(A£C) :  "Licensee  and  AEC  officials  agreed 
that  a  security  system  at  a  licensed  nuclear 
power  plant  could  not  prevent  a  takeover  for 
sabotage  by  a  small  number — as  few,  per- 
haps, as  two  or  three — of  armed  Individuals. 
Therp  Is  one  vital  area — the  used-fuel  stor- 
age facility — which  seems  to  warrant  estab- 
lishing addltionnl  security  requirements  bls 
soon  as  possible"'."  No  new  power-plant  se- 
curity regulations  had  been  adopted  as  of 
October,  1975. 

The  results  of  fophlstlcated  sabotage 
could  be  even  more  Fevere  than  the  well- 
known  predictions  for  an  accidental  core- 
meltdown  disaster.  A  maximum  meltdown 
accident  could  kill  cs  many  as  2.300  people, 
make  5,600  acutely  ill,  and  cau=e  3,200  latent 
cancers,  according  to  the  AEC"s  draft  "Ras- 
mussen  Report"  released  In  1974."  Several 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  property  damage 
could  ensue  due  to  radioactive  contamina- 
tion; forty  square  miles  might  have  to  be 
evacuated  and  40,000  square  miles  monitored 
to  detect  radioactivity  In  milk.  Critics  of  the 
AEC's  study  anticipate  casualties  iroughly 
ten  times  as  hlgh.«  Last  May,  two  terrorist 
bombs  slightly  damaged  a  power  reactor 
under  construction  at  Fessenhelm,  France.'- 
The  following  month,  terrorist  explosives 
simultaneously  detonated  at  Framatome's 
main  computer  at  Cotirbevoie,  and  In  nuclear 
workshops  at  Argenteuil,  Prance.=»  Are 
terrorists  in  America  reliably  different  from 
their  French  counterparts? 

Another  Item  never  mentioned  in  cost- 
benefit  analyses  of  nuclear  power  plants  is 
malicious  dispersion  of  radio-activity  in 
cities.  In  this  respect.  It  Is  surprising  that 
nuclear  power  Is  promoted  in  the  name  of 
providing  jobs,  for  nothing  could  create 
unemployment  faster  than  deliberate,  or 
accidental,  nuclear  contamination  of  urban 
areas  or  key  biilldlngs.  Particulate  radio- 
active materials  are  the  ultimate  pollutants, 
destroyers  of  economic  value,  and  disrupters 
of  civil  order.  The  cost  of  decontaminating 
cities  fouled  with  atomic  fallout  Is  a  mili- 
tary secret,  but  some  Idea  of  the  exx»ense, 
time,  manpov.-er,  equipment,  and  training 
Involved  may  be  gleaned  from  the  book. 
Nuclear  Theft:  Risks  and  Safeguards,  by 
Mason  WlUrlch  and  Theodore  B.  Taylor:  "The 
dispersal  of  very  small  amounts  of  finely 
divided  plutonlum  cotild  necessitate  evacua- 
tion and  decontamination  operations  cover- 
ing several  square  kilometers  (one  square 
mile  equals  2.6  square  kilometers)  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  costing  tens  or  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Tlie  damage  could  run 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  per  gram  of 
plutonlum  used."  -'  Edward  Martell,  a  nuclear 
chemist,  has  stated,  "In  the  not-too-unlikely 
event  of  a  major  plutonium  release,  the 
resulting  contiiinination  could  requhe  lar^r.-"- 


scale  evacuation  of  the  affected  area,  the 
leveling  of  buildings  and  homes,  the  deep 
plowing  and  removal  of  top-ooU,  and  result 
in  an  unixedlctable  number  ot  radiation 
casualties.  .  .  "»  The  AKC,  in  its  1974 
"OESlfO^  envlronmcntal-lmimct  statement 
on  plutonlum  recycling,  calculated  that  the 
release  of  4.4  ponnds  of  particulate  pluto- 
nlum at  groimd  level  would  tnduee  cancer 
In  aU  Inhabitants  1,000  feet  downwind,  and 
In  one  percent  of  the  inhabttants  even  forty 
miles  downwind."  The  cancer  haaard  from 
inhalation  of  common  fission  products,  such 
as  strontlum-90  or  cesium-lS7,  is  comparable 
to  plutonlum." 

If  nuclear  power  Is  allowed  to  proliferate, 
can  all  the  cobras  be  kept  \n  the  basket? 
Retired  Rear  Admiral  Gene  R.  La  Rocque, 
who  directs  the  Center  for  Defense  Infor- 
mation m  Washington,  thinks  not.  increas- 
ing numbers  of  governments  will  be  tempted 
to  build  nuclear  weapons,  either  secretly  or 
openly,  and  to  use  them  defensively  or  pre- 
emptively. Moreover,  there  is  the  problem  of 
terrorist  thefts  from  military  stockpiles,  and 
tise  by  field  commanders  without  permission. 
"Certainly    wlthm   ten    years,    well    see    an 
atomic  explosion  unauthorized  by  a  govern- 
ment," Admiral  La  Rocque  predicts."  Could  It 
be  prevented  by  electronic  "permissive  action 
links"   (PALs),  which  require  a  special  sig- 
ns l  m  order  to  arm  a  bomb?  No,  he  says,  for 
two  reasons:  First,  in  nuclear  warfare,  min- 
utes ooimt.  The  military  can't  risk  being  de- 
pendent on  a  permission  station  that  could 
be  Jammed  or  destroyed.  Also,  existing  PALs 
malfunction   often  enough   dining  practice 
drills  that  getting  around  them  has  become  a 
regular  practice.  On  any  nuclear -armed  U.S. 
Navy  ship,  there  are  four  or  five  technicians 
trained    to    do    this.    Thus,    knowledgeable 
thieves  could  detonate  a  bomb  once  they 
had   stolen   It.  How  probable  Is  successful 
theft?  In  September,  1974,  Admiral  La  Rocque 
chsjrged   that   a   well -planned    terrorist   at- 
tack could  ci4>ture  American  atomic  war- 
beads  stored  in  alUed  countries  overseas.-- 
In  April,  1975,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
stated    that    Army    and    Navy    practices    In 
shipping  nuclear  weapons  along  the  nation's 
highways  made  them  vulnerable  to  terror- 
Ism.^  As  for  portability,  a  man  could  carry  a 
Hiroshima-yield    bomb    under    each    arm. 
t-hanks  to  Improvements  in  miniaturization.-" 
Admiral  La  Rocque  thinks  it  unlikely  that 
governments  would  often  "leak"  bombs  to 
terrorists  for  imtraceable  atrocities,  but  h? 
grants  the  possibility  that  Arab  nations  could 
thus  use  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion to  blackmail   Israel.  La  Rocque   esti- 
mates that  within  ten  years,  Israel  will  have 
enough  plutonlum  reprocessed  from  its  Di- 
mona  research  reactor  to  manufacture  thirty 
atomic  bombs.  It  Is  widely  speculated  that 
Israel  possesses  six  to  ten  nuclear  weapons 
already.*  Testing  prior  to  first  use  is  consid- 
ered  unnecessary;    no   nation's   first   atomic 
test  has  yet  been  a  dud. 

Nuclear  power  is  even  more  enticing  to 
poor  natloiis  than  to  developed  ones.  Some 
less-developed  lauds  are  low  In  fossil  fuels. 
They  can  leapfrog  over  resaarch-and-devel- 
opm<>nt  costs  by  buying  nuclear  hardware 
and  know-how  from  outsiders.  Nuclear  in- 
stallations give  Impoverished  nations  pres- 
tige, scientific  capabilities,  and  real  or  appar- 
ent weapons  potential,  which  comes  in 
bandy  for  saber  rattling  purposes.  As  leisurely 
diplomatic  epicures  nibble  at  the  cheese  of 
meaningful  safeguards,  can  we  expect  truly 
effective  international  control  of  the  "peace- 
ful atom"?  No,  says  the  admiral.  He  believes 
that  each  nuclear-power  nation  must  volun- 
tarily impose  strict  controls  on  itself,  that 
there  is  no  International  group  that  can  do 
so.  This  sounds  like  a  recipe  for  Armageddon 
stew.  Following  the  Inevitable  tragedy  or 
tragedies,  better  things  may  emerge.  La 
Rocque  says,  "I'm  afraid  some  rather  dra- 
matic event  Is  going  to  have  to  take  place' 
before  stronger  measures  will  be  acc^table 
to  .soverelgr  governments. 
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Apparently  we  are  asked  to  witiie.-^  the 
planet's  second  atomic  war,  or  loss  of  New 
York  or  Lo«  Angeles,  before  real  contnri  will 
become  possible.  Yet  the  evidence  from  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombings,  recently 
refreshed  by  the  thirtieth-anniversary  com- 
memoration of  these  events,  should  be  con- 
vincing enough.  Nothing  is  gained  from  de- 
lay. Given  even  one  conflict  Involving  nu- 
clear-weapons states,  atomic  warheads  oy  the 
Kcore  would  slip  into  unauthorized  posses- 
sion, and  nuclear  power  plaiit.s  would  be 
destroyed  or  abandoned. 

The  United  States  conunnes  lo  cumplete 
one  nuclear  power  plant  each  nioutli  '",  and 
three  additional  hydrogen  bombs  each  day  . 
The  probability  of  our  using  nuclear  weap- 
on8  In  defense  of  allies  has  increa.sed  be- 
cause of  our  demonstrated  unwilUngnes.s  to 
flght  an  Inconclusive  conventional  war  in 
Indochina.  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R 
Schesinger  has  said  that  American  'nulces 
mlglit  be  used  to  defend  Europe  or  South 
Korea,  up  to  and  including  first-striice  use. 
The  likelihood  that  any  new  bru.'ihftre  wai- 
might  become  nuclear,  or  tl»at  America 
might  choose  nonlnvolvement.  is  an  In- 
centive for  more  countries  to  develop  their 
own  atomic  forces  de  rappe. 

Perhaps  the  end  will  come  with  a  whimper 
rather  than  a  bang.  Covert  radiological  war- 
fare could  cripple  any  nation  without  It.s 
immediate  awareness.  The  downtown  cores 
of  the  hundred  largest  American  citie.s,  for 
example,  could  be  made  unmhabltable  by 
two  foreign  students  on  their  summer  va- 
cation. The  whole  job  would  require 
roughly  100  pounds  of  power-reacror-grade 
Plutonium  or  strontium-90  particles,  A 
pound  of  either  one,  tied  to  the  underside 
of  a  taxlcab  in  a  leaking  t-ontainer.  would 
create  an  insidious  cancer-li'.duction  iia/ard 
over  .several  square  miles.  - 

Urban  guerrillas  seem  already  to  hiive  dis- 
covered the  blackmail  and  terrorism  poten- 
tial in  radioactive  contamination.  Several 
gamma-ray  thickness  gauges  have  been 
stolen  from  construction  sites.  La.-^t  May. 
Argoniie  National  Laboratory  'lost  '  a  small 
calibration  sample  of  plutonium-a:i9.='  In 
July,  "a  huge  cache  of  radioactive  materials 
and  volatile  chemicals"  wa«  found  by  police 
in  a  duplex  near  the  University  of  California 
campus  at  Berkeley.-'  The  vuildentitied  radio- 
active sul)6tanceB  included  alphaemltter.s. 
Since  roughly  one  and  one-half  ounces  ot 
Plutonium  or  almost  any  other  alpha-emit- 
ter could  contaminate  a  square  mile  to  evac- 
uation levels,  it  Is  time  to  take  notice  when 
any  amount  of  them  slips  o\it  of  authorized 
channels  '• 

What  Is  tlie  future  of  civil  liijerties  and 
democ-ratlc  government  in  a  world  that  bases 
Us  energy  and  security  systems  on  tiltra- 
totii-.  nondegradable  biorldes!'  Alreadv  our 
i,oi-criunent  is  seriously  con.slderinu  intiltra- 
li.in  of  citizen  groiips  to  head  off  would-be 
Plutonium  thieves  ■'•  In  the  event  of  a  cred- 
ible nuclear  terrorism  tiireat.  any  f;overii- 
iiient  would  be  compelled  to  use  every  means 
possible  to  locate  its  source.  This  would  In- 
clude brutal  interrogations  and  searches 
based  on  the  scantiest  information.  Even 
The  tightest  controls  on  a  domestic  popula- 
tion would  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  smuggling  from  abroad.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  change  our  entire  way  of  life  In 
order  to  raise  turbine  steam  by  splitting  ura- 
nium atoms? 

There  is  no  need  to  do  so.  We  contiutie  to 
near  of  research  breakthroughs  in  other 
energy  sources.  In  August,  1975,  the  federal 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration predicted  that  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  nation's  energy  could  come  from  solar 
technologies  by  the  year  2020.-  This  would 
t)e  equivalent  to  100  percent  of  our  present 
energy  consumption.  There  exists  at  least  200 
'.ears'  worth  of  coal  in  the  United  States, 
even  if  utilized  at  exponential  rates.  Only  a 
.small  fraction  of  it  would  require  strip  min- 
ing',   and.  with  improved  techiioloty.  it  could 


be  deep-mined  and  burned  much  more  ac- 
ceptably.'" Controlled  nuclear  fusion.  If  It 
proves  practicable,  bodes  an  energy  conver- 
sion technique  whose  fuel  la  essentially  lim- 
itless and  whose  radiological  hazard  Is  man- 
ageable." 

Even  assuming  that  nuclear-fission  plants 
worked  reliably  and  could  be  safely  deployed 
in  today's  geopolitical  conditions,  we  stlU 
might  not  rejoice.  The  role  traditionally 
played  by  energy  In  industrial  society  Is  to 
cause  natural  resources  to  be  consumed  more 
rapidly.  Donella  Meadows  and  associates.  In 
their  epochal  computer  study.  The  Limits  to 
Groirth,  postulated  for  purposes  of  analysis 
tliat  "unlimited  "  nuclear  energy  might  dou- 
ble resource  reserves  and  make  extensive  pro- 
grams of  recycling  and  substitution  possible.*" 
Their  computer  model  predicted  that  If  these 
were  the-  only  changes  introdticed  Into  the 
world  system,  a  global  population  crash 
would  follow  the  rapid  ri.se  of  pollution  con- 
sequent on  resource  utilization.  As  the  costs 
of  uranium  and  nuclear-plant  constrtictiou 
soar,  perhaps  we  should  leel  rea-ssured  that 
nuclear-fission  power  has  no  chance  of  be- 
coming cheap  and  abundant." 

What  is  nuclear  power  really  good  for.' 
Some  supreme  cvnics  might  speculate  that 
the  international  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power,  and  the  atomic  weapons  consequent 
thereto,  represent  the  ultimate  technologi- 
cal "tlx'  for  tlie  population  problem.  Before 
tl^.e\  c;»rry  that  notion  any  further,  they 
would  do  well  to  sii  down  and  write  an  EIS 
on  it.  They  n\ii;'.ii  discover  that  nuclear  ex- 
plo.sioiis  and  rieliberiite  (•ontamlnation  Inci- 
dents will  tvpicitlly  be  targeted  at  govern- 
ment centers  and  ke\  companies,  rather  than 
at  ptipulations.  resiniing  in  general  political 
and  economic  chaos,  corruption,  and  de- 
morali/.ation — not  the  random  life-short- 
ening that  ml^lit  conceivably  relieve  over- 
population Suet,  cynics  should  also  recog- 
nize that,  tiirough  secrecy,  the  global  Inven- 
tory of  atomic  weapons  will  remain 
unquantiliable.  Thus.  If  such  devices  are 
ever  used  in  a  general  war,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct po.sslblIity  oi  global  overdose.  Fifty 
tons  of  Plutonium  and  related  fl.ssion  prod- 
ucts, if  relea-ed  as  f.illout  in  an  unrestrained 
nuclear  war,  would  contaminate  the  entire 
Northern  Hemisphere  to  dangerous  levels. '- 
In  the  30.000  American  fission  and  fu-slon 
weap>ons.  there  exl^  at  least  165  tv)ns  of  Plu- 
tonium ■  Each  nuclear  power  plant  annually 
produces  a  ton  of  waste  radionuclides,  most 
of  which  are  more  radioactive  than  plutotil- 
um  due  to  their  shorter  hainives.'- 

Do  these  f.»cts  Indicate  any  threat  to  envi- 
ronmental quality — and  to  property  values, 
employment,  public  health,  civil  liberties, 
social  order,  law  enforcement,  and  national 
security?  As  conservationists  mea.sure  the 
importance  of  their  environmental  goals  and 
set  prifirltles  for  a  livable  future,  they  will 
answer  the  question  resoundinulv  nnd 
de'-i.sively:  "Yes!" 
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•'°  "Le  Programme  Nucleaire  dans  les 
Choux!."'  La  Gueule  Oiiverle.  a  French  radical 
weekly,  one  of  the  June  1975  lasues. 

-'  M.  Wlllrlch  and  T.  B.  Taylor,  Nuclear 
Theft:  Risks  and  Safeguards.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Ballinger,  1974,  p.  108. 

-  R.  Rapoport,  op.  cil..  p.  47. 

-■  USAEC,  Draft  Generic  Environmental 
Statement  on  Mixed  Oxide  Fuel  (GESMO), 
WASH-1327,  August  1974.  Vol.  4,  p.  V-48. 

-Title  10,  Code  of  Federal  RegulutionK. 
Part  20  ("Standards  for  Protection  Against 
Radiation"),  December  .i\,  1972,  Appendix  P, 
Table  2.  Column  1 . 

-  Statement's  by  Admiral  La  Rocque  not 
otherwise  referenced  are  from  a  telephcne 
interview  with  the  author.  June  19,  1975. 

-'  Adm.  G.  R.  La  Rccque.  In  hearing  tran- 
script, Proliferation  oj  Nuclear  Weapons. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U  S 
Congress,  September  10,  1974,  p.  22. 

-■  ••Wariiead  Sliipments  Held  Vulnenible  to 
Terrorists,'"  Los  Angeles  Times,  April  25. 
1975,  part  1.  p.  "it). 

-"Senator  S.  Symington,  in  hearing  tran- 
script, ProlijeraUon  oj  Nuclear  Weapons,  op. 
c«.,p.32. 

-■"  E.g..  Boston  C/oN".  July  31,  1975. 

-  "World  Li.st  of  Nuclear  Power  Plants," 
Nuclear  Neu-s.  August  1975,  pp.  63-75. 

■"  "30.000  U.S.  Nticlear  Weapons,"  The  De- 
jrnse  Monitor,  4.   it2.  February  1975,  p.  1. 

■  Power-reactor-grade  plutonlum  Is  "some 
5.4  times  as  haiMirdoi's  by  weight  as  pure 
Pu-239  "  (J.  W.  Gofman,  "The  Cancer  Hazard 
from  Inhaled  Plutouium,"  Committee  for 
Nucltir  Responsibility  report  1975  1  R.  p 
10. 1 
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'-  "Argonue  Loses  Pu  Sample,"  Nuclear 
News,  July  1976.  p.  72. 

^'  "Officials  Seeking  Man  with  'Hot'  Apart- 
ment," Los  Angeles  Tim^a,  July  14,  1976. 

One  mlcrocurle  per  square  meter  of  plu- 
touium, or  other  transuranium  alpha-emit- 
ters, constitutes  an  evacuation  level  of 
ground  contamluation.  This  may  be  calcu- 
lat.ed  from  Wlllrlch  &  Taylor,  op.  cit..  Table 
2  2,  p.  25.  In  practice,  most  of  the  particles 
released  would  blow  ofif  the  target  area  unless 
stabilized  in  fluid. 

■  D.  Rosenbaum.  "Safeguards  Report," 
Congressional  Record.  voL  20,  pt.  9.  p.  12358. 
U.S.  ERDA,  Natioiial  Solar  Energy  Re- 
siarvh.  Development,  and  Demonstration 
f.ogram.  Definition  Report.  Energy  Research 
a:id  Development  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20545,  August  1975. 

-■  P.  H.  Abelson,  "Control  of  Sulfur  Dioxide 
Emissions  from  Coal,"  Science,  189,  July  25, 
1975,  p.  253,  delineates  present  problems  and 
poiiits  to  solutions. 

-  A  hypothetical  fusion  power  plant  might 
have  a  peak  Inventory  of  several  hundred 
megacurles  (millions  of  curies)  of  radioac- 
tl-.  a  tritium,  which  if  released  would  disperse 
rapidly  and  would  not  coucentratt  In  orga- 
nisms. This  contrasts  with  fission  plants, 
which  at  shutdown  have  bilUons  of  carles 
of  activity  in  their  fuel,  eighty  percent  of 
it  non -volatile  and  Including  many  elements 
subject  to  bloconcentratlon. 

•»  D.  H.  Meadows,  D.  L.  Meadows,  J.  Rauders, 
and  W.  W.  Behrens  m.  The  Limit*  to  Growth. 
New  York:  Universe,  1972,  Fig.  37. 

"  Urauitun  prices  for  future  delivery 
doubled  during  1974,  and  an  luternatloual 
uranium  cartel  appears  to  be  in  place.  See 
"It  Worked  for  the  Arabs,"  Forbes,  January 
15,  1975,  pp.  19-21.  On  costs  ot  nuclear-plant 
construction,  see  I.  C.  Bupp  et  al.,  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Nuclear  Power,"  Technology  Re- 
view. February  1975,  pp.  15-25. 

i^  About  five  tons  of  Pu-239  have  oeen  dis- 
persed into  the  atmosphere  by  above-ground 
nuclear  weapons  testing:  this  has  resulted  In 
ground  depositions  through  fallout  of  0.001 
curie  per  square  kilometer.  A  value  ten  times 
this  quantity,  or  0.01  mlcrocurle  per  square 
meter,  was  declared  by  the  Colorado  State 
Board  of  Public  Health  (May  1,  1973)  to 
constitute  "a  sufficient  hazard  to  the  public 
health  to  reqiUre  the  utilization  of  special 
techniques  of  construction  upon  property  so 
contaminated."  Thus  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  plutonlimi  already  Introduced  into  the 
biosphere,  or  fifty  tons,  would  create  a  gen- 
eral hazard  in  itaelf  Irrespective  of  the  vastly 
more  radioactive  fission  products  associated 
with  nuclear  explosions.  Data  in  the  first 
sentence  from  USAEC.  The  Safetg  of  Nuclear 
Power  Reactors  {Light  Water-Cooled)  and 
Related  Facilities,  WASH-1250,  July  1973,  pp, 
4-98. 

'^  Based  upon  a  minimum  critical  mass  o( 
eleven  pounds  of  Pu  per  wei^wn. 

**  One  ton  of  reactor-grade  plutonlum  con- 
tains about  300,000  curies  otf  activity.  One 
ton  of  ligbt-water-reactor  waste  radionu- 
clides contains  about  fifty  million  ctu'ies 
after  aging  one  year.  Calculations  baaed  on 
WASH   1250,  USAEC,  1973. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post  (Parade)   Jan. 

18.  1976] 
Terrorists:  *Iow  They  Operate  a  Worldwide 
■^  Network 

(By  Walter  W.  Howard) 
BEiKxrr,  Lkbanok. — In  a  lavish  headquar- 
ters here,  a  squat,  bespectacled  UtUe  man 
named  Hablb  Bakary  recently  spent  nearly 
an  hour  talking  to  three  Latin  Americans 
about  a  Job  he  wanted  done  In  France.  Early 
the  same  afternoon,  he  dictated  a  letter  to 
a  Japanese  secret  organization  called  the  Red 
Army,  reviewed  plans  for  a  frontier  raid  Into 
nearby  Israel,  and  telephoned  a  government 
official  in  Libya  to  ask  why  the  regular  quar- 
Urly  payment  hadn't  arrived.  All  the  while 


an  armed  associate  kept  watch  outside  the 
heavy  steel  door  to  his  office,  which  is  located 
In  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLC)  Research  Center. 

One  last  item  remained  on  Bakary's  dealt 
calendar.  ShulSlng  through  his  papers  be 
contacted  an  Irisb  Republican  Army  quarter- 
master to  report  that  a  shipment  of  Czech- 
made  Scorpio  submachine  guns  fitted  'with 
sUencers  and  folding  butts  was  schedtiled  to 
arrive  from  Prague  the  next  morning.  Then 
Hablb  Bakary  picked  up  his  briefcase  and  left 
for  a  golf  date  with  a  Basque  Nationalist 
agent. 

Sound  fantastic?  Not  any  more.  It  doesn't. 
Terrorism,  which  not  too  long  ago  was  a  spo- 
radic, potluck,  hit-and-miss  affair,  has  btirge- 
oned  Into  a  systematic,  efficient,  amply  fund- 
ed international  industry  that  is  costing  in- 
nocent lives  throughout  the  world  and  Is 
making  millions  of  dollars  for  cynical  and 
often  unprincipled  entreprenetus. 

The  Industry  operates  with  assemblyline 
efficiency  and  reaches  Into  many  countries. 
One  of  Its  main  targets  is  Israel,  which  has 
been  hit  not  only  by  Palestinian  Infiltrators 
but  by  hired  mercenaries  like  the  Japanese 
Red  AJc^^  contingent  that  killed  27  civilians, 
mostly  Puerto  Rlcan  pilgrims,  at  Lod  Airport 
on  May  30,  1972. 

UNrrED  STATES  IS  HIT,  TOO 

But  the  terrorist  professionals  also  supply 
equipment,  manpower,  or  both  to  groups  like 
the  IRA,  operating  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
EEngland;  the  Breton  separatists,  whose  ac- 
tivities in  France  have  included  sabotage  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant;  the  Basque  National- 
ists of  Spain,  who  have  attacked  police  of- 
ficers; and  the  South  Moluccan  group  that 
recently  gained  worldwide  notoriety  by  mur- 
doing  hostages  on  a  train  they  seized  In 
Holland.  Even  the  "United  States  Isn't  Im- 
mune, as  witness  the  bomb  outrages  perpe- 
trated by  Puerto  Rlcan  radicals. 

"Terrorist  groups  pose  a  threat  to  the  whole 
civilized  world,"  Major-General  Ell  Zeira, 
former  Israeli  intelligence  director,  has  said. 

Much  of  the  terrorist  planning  Is  done  In 
offices  in  the  Middle  East,  where  a  gusher 
of  Arab  oil  money  is  available.  Ubya's  Presi- 
dent Moamer  Qaddafl,  the  truculent  and  un- 
predictable Big  Daddy  for  several  organiza- 
tions, subsidizes  terrorism  to  the  tune  of 
$90  million  a  year — with  bonuses  for  what 
he  considers  particularly  successftil  opera- 
tions. Cash  grants  from  Libya,  Algeria.  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia  reach  an  annual  total 
of  $265  million. 

CORPORATE  TECHNIQUES 

With  this  kind  of  cash  backing,  terrorist 
organlaatlons  have  adapted  many  trappings 
of  corporate  big  business — executive  titles, 
'tables  of  organization,  flow  charts,  public 
relations  officers,  press  releases,  souvenir  key 
rings,  even  paid  vacations  and  pension  funds 
for  employees.  The  Syrian-based  as-Salqa 
has  seven  different  administration  sections, 
one  of  which  coordinates  with  similar  com- 
mando groups  elsewhere.  The  IRA  has  access 
to  a  computer  cc»nplez  in  Belfast,  while  the 
PIX>  has  offices  in  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Rome  and 
Paris,  along  with  agents  like  Said  HammanI, 
who  operates  out  of  the  Arab  League  office 
at  1  Hay  Hill  In  London. 

The  international  cooperation  of  terrorist 
organizations  has  taken  on  the  managerial 
efllciency  of  an  elaborate  cartel.  West  Ger- 
many's Baader-Melnhoff  gang,  made  up  of 
revolutionary  freebooters,  recently  fotind  It 
difficult  to  conduct  explosives  amd  firearms 
training  on  Its  home  bases,  so  they  sent  re- 
cruits to  Jordan  for  field  exi>erlence  with 
Palestinian  Instructors.  At  least  three  Pales- 
tinian advisers  serve  with  the  IRA  in  Ire- 
land today.  In  Benghazi,  Libya,  a  punishing, 
systematic,  two-month  course  In  commando 
training  Is  available  to  all  comers. 

HELP   AVAILABLE 

The  availability  of  this  kind  of  proi'es- 
slonal  help  and  guidance  ha.s  simplified  the 


tabk  of  bringing  a  new  terrorist  organiza- 
tion Into  being.  Few  people  outside  of  Hol- 
land had  heard  of  the  South  Moluccans  be- 
fore they  organized  their  train  seizure  In 
December.  A  Basque  lawyer  named  Jose 
Bchebarrletta  flew  to  Dublin  In  November. 
1974.  After  enlisting  the  active  help  of  top 
IRA  persoimel,  including  explosives  expert 
Patrick  Young,  his  group  was  able  to  pull 
off  a  series  of  killings,  bank  robberies  and 
raids  on  military  bases. 

What  binds  different  terrorist  groups  the 
world  over  so  closely  together  is  a  mutual 
commitment  to  the  act  of  terrorism  Itself.  As 
several  entrepreneurs  of  violence  are  quick 
to  admit,  the  Individual  alms  of  these  orga- 
nizations can  vary  widely.  Orouos  like  the 
PalestinUus,  the  IBA,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Na- 
tionalists, the  Basques  and  the  South 
Moluccans  each  pursue  specific  aitd  well-de- 
fined political  objectives,  however  Impracti- 
cal and  unlikely  they  may  seem.  Yet  they 
cooperate  with  one  another  because  they  all 
agree  that  terrorism  is  their  most  effective 
weapon — and  that  they  can  learn  from  e<ich 
other  how  best  to  use  It. 

ARAFAT'S  TtTRNXNC  POIJVT 

A  turning  point  in  the  status  of  the  world 
terrorist  movement  occurred  last  year,  when 
Palestinian  chieftain  Yaslr  Arafat  formally 
addressed  the  United  Nations.  Congratula- 
tory letters,  calls  and  cables  from  a  dozen 
groups  In  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  liaiiu 
America  and  the  Far  East  arrived  at  PLO 
headquarters  In  Beirut.  Why  not?  After  all, 
the  fact  that  Arafat  had  been  invited  to  ap- 
pear at  the  world  forum  gave  all  terrorists — 
whatever  their  goals — more  prestige  and  re- 
spectability. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  scope  and  so- 
phistication of  the  terrorist  movement  has 
finally  produced  an  upsurge  of  countermeas- 
ures  by  established  governments  aU  over  the 
world.  Now  that  terrtHlsm  has  become  a 
ma}or  Industry,  Israel,  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  cooperate  closely  with  In- 
terp<^,  the  International  police  communica- 
tions network.  Interi)ol  recently  hired  three 
former  terrorists  to  sift  Its  voluminous  pic- 
ture files  in  search  of  familiar  faces. 

Goremments  have  also  Improved  and 
strengthened  their  own  security  agencies, 
organized  special  new  anti-terrorist  imlts, 
and  developed  close  working  relationships 
with  each  other,  whatever  their  basic  politi- 
cal differences.  In  an  effort  to  t>eat  down  the 
threat.  Except  for  Libya  and  Yemen,  even 
the  Arab  states  participate  in  the  undercover 
antl -guerrilla  campaign,  although  most  of 
them  pay  lip  service  to  the  Palestine  com- 
mandos. 

OCTOPUS    FIGHTS   BACK 
» 

The  U.S.  has  made  countermeasures 
against  terrorists  an  interagency  responsl- 
biUty  of  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  and  the  Defense. 
Treasury  and  State  Departments.  Seciu-ity 
at  diplomatic  centers  and  military  airports 
abroad  has  been  beefed  up  in  personnel  and 
technology.  One  of  the  most  resourceful  U.S. 
weapons  is  a  device  called  Octopus,  com- 
puterized files  In  Langley,  Va.,  into  which 
are  fed  itineraries,  travel  schedules,  names 
and  profiles  with  the  aim  of  developing 
probable  patterns  of  terrorist  strikes. 

Despite  these  and  other  security  develop- 
ments, terrorism  promises  to  remain  an  ever- 
sharpening  threat.  The  entire  world  has  be- 
come a  theater  of  war,  a  target  area  in  which 
bombings,  kidnaplngs.  robberies  and  mur- 
ders can  be  planned  and  carried  out  to  order. 
Terrorists  have  always  had  the  capacity  to 
kill  at  random  or  to  grab  Innocent  hostages. 
Now  with  their  growing  power  and  sophisti- 
cation they're  learning  how  to  zero  In  on 
officials  higher  and  higher  in  the  business, 
diplomatic  and  governmental  hierarchy. 

Says  Capt.  Paul  Hch^  of  the  West  German 
police  grimly:  "Two  women,  both  relative 
amateurs,  came  fairly  close  to  killing  Presi- 
dent Ford.  What  happens  when  experienced 
profe.s.sti.nals  go  to  work?"' 
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rrs  TIME  TO  PUT  SMALL  BUSINESS 
FIRST 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  PrcMdent,  the 
March  1976  Issue  of  the  Klwanls  maga- 
zine contains  an  editorial  on  the  condi- 
tions facing  small  business  today,  entitled 
"Its  Time  To  Put  Small  Business  First." 
It  was  written  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Wisconsin's  Gaylord 
Nelson. 

Few  people  realize  fully  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  to  our  economy. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  American  busl- 
ness,--*nterprises — about  12.9  million — 
makt^  up  the  small  business  community, 
accounting  for  52  percent  of  all  private 
employment,  43  percent  of  business  out- 
put, and  a  third  of  the  Nation's  gro.'-.s 
national  product. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  foiuid  Senator  Nelson's 
analysis  of  the  problems  facing  small 
business  concise  ana  perceptive.  Based  on 
infoi-mation  obtained  from  63  days  of 
hearings  by  our  committee  last  year — 
more  hearings  than  were  held  in  any  year 
in  the  history  of  the  rnnimittee— he 
notes : 

.  .  .  ■<hih11  bu^me;.-.  ij.  .sliikuig  cieeper  ixiitj 
;i  mjras.s  of  federal  rules,  rtKUlailons,  and 
paperwo.k.  and  U  victuiiized  and  being 
driven  oiii  of  exlsteiK:e  by  discriniiimtury  and 
Ci'iuisiiirory   fecicral    tax  policie.-. 

TJip  editorial  discusses  specific  action 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee  and 
the  Congress  in  iespon.se  lo  some  of  the 
mu^t  pie.^sin^;  pioblems  for  small  busi- 
nesses. Pdrticularly  in  the  tax  reform 
area.  Ir  i  onnludes  wiUi  a  statement  on  the 
overall  significance  of  locally  owned, 
smaller  enterprises  to  the  Nations  eco- 
noniii   social,  and  community  vitahty. 

Mr.  Chairmun,  I  commend  Senator 
Nel.son's  ediloiial  to  ttie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  it  be  printec!  ir  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tr's  Time  To  Pi  i  Smaii.  E>  ~.[Nts,s  Fiksi 
(By  U.S.  Sei'ar.)r  Cfsulord  Nelson) 

Aii)erii.-;i"s  .small  bvisuie.ss  community,  an 
iii-.iiin'ion  so  f,iniiliitr  that  it  has  been  taken 
for  i;ranted.  Is  l-i  deep  trouble.  It  Is  so  bur- 
deiif-d  with  an  aciMimulation  of  probleni.s  that 
tl»e  health  and  vlnor  of  the  entire  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  in  daui4i>r. 

Tlii.s  iK  nor  overstating;  the  i-.use.  The  facts 
suppcri  It.  and  virtually  everyone  know- 
lecli-eabie  H^oiit  small  business  believes  It. 
A  ve«r-k>ni<  Investigation  begun  by  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  shortly  after 
1  becnnie  its  chtiirmaii  in  December  1974  i-on- 
Hniis  It 

The  implications  art'  i onsiderable  becnnse 
.small  business  is  the  bedrock  of  the  U.S. 
eronomv.  Of  America's  13.3  mllUon  businciw 
enterprises  only  about  3  percent  are  big  busi- 
ness. Tlie  other  12.9  million  enterprises  make 
up  the  .small  business  community,  v.hkh 
furnishes  52  percent  of  all  private  einploy- 
meni,  43  percent  of  business  output,  and  a 
third  of  the  nation's  gross  national  product 
It  Is  the  traditional  fountalnhead  of  e<o- 
iK.niic  growth,  the  seedbed  of  bigger  biusi- 
iics^es.  It  is  the  foundation  for  thousaucls  oi 
local  economies  ranging  from  rural  hamleto 
to  city  neighborhoods. 

Our  committee's  year-lonj;  -tuds.  luvolvia  ' 
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more  than  sixty  days  of  testimony,  has  dis- 
closed that  small  business  is  sinking  deeper 
Into  a  morass  of  federal  rules,  regulatloms, 
and  paperwork,  and  ts  victimized  and  being 
driven  out  of  existence  by  discriminatory  and 
confiscatory  federal  tax  policies.  Here  are 
some  pressing  problems  uncovered  by  our 
hearings: 

The  busines.s  ta.\  system  blatantly  discrim- 
inates against  small  buiilness  and  contributes 
to  i\.s  Increasing  financial  weakness.  Many 
of  the  largest  corporations  pay  only  about 
25  percent  of  their  income  in  tederal  taxes  be- 
caase  of  special  treatment  thai  has  accumu- 
ialcu  over  the  years.  In  contrast,  numerous 
smaller  firms  do  pay  at  the  full  48  percent 
rate,  according  to  studies  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Thus  a  Bmnil  firm  attempting  to  accu- 
mula'e  papltal  to  grow  may  be  paying  at 
twice  the  rate  ol  a  giant  compeiit'>r. 

Small  business  i.s  being  iiumdatecl  oy  a 
blizzard  of  paperAork.  Paperwork  now  ctjst.s 
the  U.S.  economy  about  $40  billion  a  vear. 
and  bmail  busincs.s  bear.-;  nxctv  than  half  ihi.s 
burden. 

The  family  fanner  is  in  .serious  trouble. 
More  than  one-third  of  all  U.S.  farms  went 
out  of  bu.-^iness  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  my 
slate  alone — Wls(i>nsin,  "America's  Dalry- 
'and" — 'he  number  of  dairy  herds  has  de- 
creased from  132.(X)0  In  1951  to  about  53,000 
titdav 

Fodcru!  regulations,  such  as  the  330-page 
dof  iiinent  on  occtipational  safety  and  health, 
arc  prt>liferating  and  -inp  the  time,  funds,  and 
productive  energies  of  small  companies. 

Capital  for  smaller  Arms  Is  in  acute  short 
supply.  Only  eleven  stock  issues  have  been 
sold  by  small  and  medium-sized  bu.slnesses 
in  the  past  twenty-three  months.  During  the 
tight  money  peaKs  durlne  this  period  some 
Interest  rates  for  ^mailer  borrowers  reached 
as  hl^h  as  18  percent. 

Bankruptcies  in  rlie  fiscal  jcar  ending  June 
30,  1975,  Jumped  45  perceni  This  is  almost 
twice  the  1966   1970  level. 

Rulfs  governliit;  recoverv  of  capu.il  in- 
vested in  equipiiienl  are  .so  complex  that  this 
tax-saving  devirp  m  poorly  >'tlll/ed  by  small 
companies. 

The  estate  tax  HVenipuo'..  of  $»)0.0()()  iset  in 
19421  ts  .so  out  of  date  in  the  modern  in- 
flation-ridden economy  that  It  is  prohibiting 
many  owners  ot  .-.mali  businesses.  Including 
family  farms,  from  pa.ssing  along  their  enter- 
prises to  their  ihlldren,  forcing  their  sale  or 
merK»'r  m  order  lo  pay  or  avoid  the  taxes. 

The  growing  recognition  of  this  malaUse 
and  Us  threat  to  economic  stability  has 
triggered  a  reform  movement.  Some  emergen- 
cy mea.sures  have  been  taken,  and  others  In- 
troduced. But  there  still  l.s  a  long  way  to  go. 
Small  busines.H  got  .some  welcome  if  tem- 
porary tax  relief  when  Congress  adopted  the 
einerwency  rece.s.sion  tax  cut  last  year.  Ii  re- 
qinred  a  struggle  to  achieve  even  thLs,  since 
tlie  proposed  tax  cut  would  have  given  vlr- 
fuall  •  all  tlie  relief  earmarktil  for  the  busi- 
nes.s sector  to  big  i)usine.s,s. 

FortunaU'ly,  the  members  of  the  .Senate 
Small  Buslnes,s  Committee,  who  also  sit  on 
the  Senaie  Finance  Committee,  which  han- 
dles tax  legislafuai.  were  able  to  persuade 
Congress  lo  shift  a  slgnlficint  portion  of  the 
funds  io  small  business.  As  a  result.  1975 
tax  rates  were  reduced  9  i>erctni  on  earnings 
below  •it25.000  and  40  percent  for  earnings 
between  $:>5.00o  and  *.5(),000  This  ts  the  larg- 
est siiiHll  bnsii.pss  tiix  rut  in  ,1  quaiter  ci-n- 
tur> 

Next  came  \,:\\<.  now  In  the  legislaiive 
process  to  ni;>ke  the  tax  cut.s  I  have  Just  de- 
.scrU>ed  permanf  I,  to  mandate  slinpUlled 
pension  forms,  to  grant  a  credit  on  wages 
paid  as  an  cxpe;  Inieiit,  t«  upgrade  the  level 
of  attention  to  small  business  matters  hy  the 
Trcas'M'     Ui-piit  ini»  .it.    Mie    Federal    Reserve. 


and  Congress'  own  Joint  Tax  Staff,  and  to 
reform  the  obsolete  estate  and  gift  tax  laws. 
Our  hearings  disclosed  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  needed 
better  insight  Into  small  buslnefis  tax  prob- 
lems, so  the  Small  Business  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  been  formed.  It  held  Its  first  meet- 
ing with  IRS  In  October.  The  object  Is  con- 
tinuous small  business  input  Into  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  as  they  affect  small 
buslue.ss. 

We  simply  must  acknowledge  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  all  It*  attendant 
regulations,  have  grown  top  heavy  and  com- 
plex, requiring  the  expertise  of  accountants 
and  lawyers  that  most  new  and  small  busl- 
nessmen  cannot  afford. 

Another  meeting  in  October  was  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  You 
would  be  surprised  (or  maybe  you  wouldn't) 
at  the  chuckles  that  are  heard  In  many 
circles  about  the  formation  of  this  organiza- 
tion. You  don't  hear  them  for  small  business- 
men. For  many  this  Is  the  wor.st  problem. 

Currently  the  Small  Business  Committee 
staff  is  working  on  the  premier  piece  of 
legislation— sweeping  reform  of  regressive 
and  oppressive  Income  tax  measures  that 
have  plagued  many  small  businesses  and 
liave  become  the  real  and  symbolic  agents 
of  small  business  repression.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  stakes  In  this  effort  ar» 
enormously  greater  than  first  meet  the  eye. 
They  Involve  Intangibles  that  have  been  vital 
In  the  development  of  the  nation  and  our 
national  character,  and  that  give  us,  as  In- 
dividuals, a  sense  of  identity,  accomplish- 
ment, and  satisfaction. 

Despite  all  its  problems,  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  history's  most  technologically  Inno- 
vative and  -reative  nation.  Who  should  get 
the  lions  share  of  the  credit?  The  answer 
clearly  is  the  small  independent  entrepre- 
neur. Being  his  own  boss,  he  could  let  his 
Im.^.ginatlon  and  .spirit  strike  out  on  un- 
charted courses,  deciding  on  his  own  whether 
to  take  the  risks  involved. 

Recently  a  witness  before  our  committee. 
Dr.  Wallace  C.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
Bitonomlcs  Department  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  cited  .several  studies  that  con- 
tradict the  popular  notion  that  giant  00m- 
panle-s  are  Jfche  most  Innovative.  A  noted 
British  .sttrtfy,  cited  by  Dr.  Peterson,  traced 
only  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  major  Inven- 
tions of  the  twentieth  century  to  organized 
research  by  giant  corporations. 

Do  we  want  the  Innovative  spirit  of  the 
independent  operator,  that  willingness  to 
try  against  overwhelming  odds,  to  disappear 
In  America?  It  will  perish  If  we  do  not  re- 
verse the  processes  that  are  destroying  the 
climate  for  the  action  and  growth  of  small 
business. 

Perhaps  another  w.iy  to  look  at  this  is  to 
recognize  that  B  serious  decline  In  small 
business  opportunities  will  destroy  the  con- 
ditions that  allow  .some  people  who  are  bril- 
liant and  others  who  are  Independent  and 
still  others  who  are  both  to  perform  well  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

Next  let's  consider  the  quality  of  commu- 
nity life  in  relation  to  large  and  small  busi- 
ness. In  the  early  19703  between  4,000  and 
6,000  bublness  mergers  occurred  each  year, 
continuing  a  trend  begun  many  years  earlier. 
In  most  cases  what  disappeared  In  this  proc- 
e.ss  was  local  ownership  of  a  smaller.  Inde- 
pendent enterprise.  The  next  result  of  this 
process  can  be  a  decline  of  the  quality  of 
life,  according  to  several  studies  Indicating 
that  life  is  measurably  better  where  small 
business  is  predominant. 

Sociologist  C.  Wright  Mills  and  economist 
Melville  Ulmer  found  in  their  famous  study 
that  cities  in  which  small  business  was  the 
chief  employer  enjoyed  far  greater  Job  sta- 
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blllty  and  a  better  balance  between  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling,  and  retaUlng  activi- 
ties. They  also  learned  that  these  oommtini- 
tles  spend  more  per  resident  Set  Ubraries. 
recreatlohal  facilities,  education,  and  health 
than  communities  where  big  business  domi- 
nated the  scene. 

Walter  Goldschmidt,  the  anthJopdoglBt, 
round  the  same  situation  in  agriculturally 
based  communities  in  California.  Ufe  was 
better  In  towns  with  a  family  farm  economy 
'.han  in  communities  dominated  by  large 
corporate  farms. 

Professor  Jon  UdeU  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  docimiented  bow  locally  owned 
family  businesses  had  far  better  growth  rates 
than  companies  owned  by  out  of  state  cor- 
porations. The  locally  owned  firms  also  re- 
lied more  on  local  banks,  legal  and  account- 
ing firms,  and  niunerous  other  suppliers  and 
contributed  more  to  charity  than  firms  with 
absentee  owners. 

Dr.  Robert  Seidenberg,  clinical  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at*%yracuse.  told  our  committee  about 
bis  studies  that  describe  what  he  calls  "civic 
strip  mining" — an  all  too  typical  phenom- 
enon when  absentee  ownership  dominates 
a  local  economy.  Although  complex  forces 
have  caused  cities  to  slip  into  economic  and 
social  disarray,  "one  suspects  that  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the.w  disasters  may  be  the  moral 
indifference  to  the  community  and  to  an  en- 
vironment of  absentee  ownership  and/or 
management,  which  characterizes  giant  cor- 
porate existence,"  he  said. 

Finally  I  want  to  discuss  the  popular  be- 
lief that  big  business  can  do  things  cheaper 
than  small  business,  that  big  business 
achieves  "economies  of  scale"  that  small 
business  cannot  achieve  becatise  it  is  small. 
The  argument  Is  partially  rooted  In  a  popu- 
lar American  feeling  that  biggest  Is  best — 
a  feeling  that  is  diminishing,  I  wotild  sug- 
gest. 

Does  big  business  use  resources  more  eco- 
nomically throughout  the  economic  system? 
Dr.  Barry  Stein,  associate  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Social  and  Evaluation  Research  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  told  our  com- 
mittee: "Of  course,  economies  of  scale  do 
exist.  However,  my  own  extensive  survey  and 
the  great  majority  of  studies  carried  out  by 
others,  including  agents  of  Congress,  show 
clearly  that  these  economies  are  generally 
achieved  In  individual  plants  of  modest  size. 
In  most  cases  multi-unit  firms  are  not  more 
econorulcal  than  single-unit  firms  operating 
an  equivalent  facility." 

The  economies  of  scale  argument  also  has 
come  under  attack  in  agriculture.  A  1973 
University  of  Wisconsin  study  found  that  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  was  lowest  for  the 
smallest  dairy  herds  and  rose  substantially  as 
herd  size  increased.  Howard  P.  Marguleas,  a 
former  president  of  a  subsidiary  of  Tenneco, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  corporate  farming 
concerns,  has  said  that  the  economies  of  scale 
run  out  at  some  point,  "and  they  run  out 
qiUckly  in  agriculture." 

To  restore  the  climate  for  small  business 
we  must  move  on  a  variety  of  fronts  to  over- 
come tax  discrimination,  regulatory  complex- 
ity and  unreasonableness,  paperwork  stran- 
gulation, policies  that  confound  capital  ac- 
cumulation, and  other  problems  rooted  in 
neglect. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  ability  of 
small  business  to  compete  and  expand  once 
the  vinfalrness  that  it  faces  has  been  over- 
come. This  new  national  concern — the  health 
of  independent  small  business — involves  vital 
economic,  social,  aociologlcal,  and  philo- 
sophic questions.  It  involves  the  question  of 
survival  of  a  competitive  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  involves  issues  respecting  the  kind  of 
productive  efficiency  and  creativity  that  flow 
from  personal  management,  ownership,  and 


reqwnsibillty.  It  involves  the  basic  issues  of 
preserving  opi>ortunltlee  of  free  choice  and 
individual  seK-exprtMlon. 

And  finally,  the  whole  matter  gets  down  to 
this  question:  What  is  our  view  of  ourselves 
and  pur  future  as  a  people?  We  have  not  ad- 
drasaed  ourselves  to  these  issues  in  any 
thoughtful,  persistent,  creative  fashion.  We 
b*v«  assumed  that,  because  the  country  is 
big  and  the  economy  is  big,  big  is  good.  This 
baa  been  the  conventional  wisdom.  While 
some  bigness  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of 
things,  a  good  deal  of  bigness  Is  bad  for  the 
economy  and  bad  for  tlie  free  enterprise 
system. 

,  Just  as  we  finally  are  being  compelled  to 
couAider  the  cost  to  society  of  giant  govern- 
ment, so  also  are  we  being  driven  to  consider 
the  value  to  society  of  small  business. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
learned  that  each  will  be  a  little  dimin- 
ished by  the  retirement  of  one  of  our 
most  respected  leaders,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfikld.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  expressing  just  how  deep  our 
soise  of  loss  will  be. 

MncE  Mansfield  would  have  stood  out 
in  any  age  of  America's  history  because 
he  stood  for  something.  He  has  stood  for 
fairness  and  decency,  tmstworthiness 
and  compassion,  principle  and  under- 
standing. Those  are  the  truly  timeless 
qualities  which  aistinguish  a  few  men 
from  the  many. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  so  fortunate  to 
have  served  with  him  and  to  have  experi- 
enced his  leadership. 

This  Nation  has  needed  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  far  more  than  he  could  ever 
imagine.  When  the  conduct  of  some  indi- 
viduals has  tested  the  American  people's 
confidence  in  their  institutions  and  the 
men  who  guide  them.  Senator  Mansfield 
has  demonstrated  what  men  of  integrity 
wa.6.  conviction  can  do.  'When  the  conduct 
of  some  has  cast  dishonor  on  a  career  in 
public  service.  Senator  Mansfield  has 
acted  to  restore  the  public  trust.  When 
the  actions  of  some  have  led  Americans 
to  question  the  Judgment  of  their  Crov- 
emment,  Miks  SCansfielo  has  displayed 
the  vision  which  has  helped  keep  the  ship 
of  state  aright.  He  has  epitomized  what  is 
so  decoit  and  good  about  this  coimtry 
and  Its  people  and  has,  accordingly, 
helped  to  restore  the  confidence  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens. 

Those  are  also  the  qualities  which  have 
helped  to  make  his  leadership  in  this 
body  so  effective.  For  Mike  Mansfield, 
no  Member  was  too  young,  toe  junior,  or 
too  new.  He  uiged  each  of  us  to  speak 
our  minds,  vote  our  convictions,  and 
contribute  our  full  share.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  encouragement  he  has  given 
me.  I  firmly  believe  that  each  of  us  and 
this  Senate  as  a  whole  are  far  better 
for  him. 

In  reading  his  statement  of  last  Thurs- 
day, I  note  the  tremendous  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility Senator  Mansfield  has  felt. 
It  has.  Indeed,  been  a  great  responsibility 
and  one  that  lias  grown  with  the  years 
at  the  behest  of  his  colleagues.  As  Luke 


wrote.  Where  a  man  has  been  given 
much.  mo/Ox  will  be  expected  of  him;  and 
the  more  a  man  has  bad  mtmsted  to 
him.  the  more  he  wffl  be  required  to 
repay. 

I  believe  ve  can  all  Assure  Senator 
Mansfield  that  he  has  met  that  test,  and 
met  it  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  his 
country. 

I  wish  Senator  and  Mrs.  Mansfield 
every  success  and  hamifness  in  their  re- 
tirement. I  fully  expect  it  to  be  marked 
by  the  same  distinction  and  service  we 
have  all  known.  And  I  lodk.  forward  to 
working  with  him  during  the  remaining 
months  of  this  session. 


BILL  scxyrr  reports 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dait.  our  office  is  in  the  process  of  getting 
out  our  March  report  to  otmstitiients.  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  copy  be 
printed  In  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

[U.S.    Senate    OfBce    BuQding,    Washington, 

D.C..  March  1976] 

Yoca  Senatok — ^BiLL  Soorr  Repokts 

JUDICIAI.   TKNXmZ 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subconunlttee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  a  measure  to 
provide  for  a  review  of  the  perfmmance  of 
Federal  Judges  by  other  Judges  selected  by 
Judicial  Circuits. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  Judges  can  only 
be  removed  from  office  by  impeachment. 
However,  this  bill  would  permit  a  panel  of 
Judges  to  recommend  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference to  censure.  Involuntarily  retire  or 
remove  a  Federal  Judge  from  office.  Article 
in  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  "The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
Courts,  shaU  hold  their  Offices  during  Good 
Behavior,  .  .  ."  and  the  phrase  "during  Good 
Behavior"  has  generaUy  been  considered 
equivalent  to  lifetime  tenure.  Testimony  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  indicates  some  law- 
yers, based  upon  early  English  rules,  believe 
that  Federal  Judges  can  be  censured,  retired, 
or  removed  from  office  by  their  peers  upon 
finding  that  they  have  not  pnqxrly  con- 
ducted themselves  as  Judges.  Others  believe 
that  the  courts  would  declare  such  an  act 
invalid  as  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  preferable  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  ten- 
year  terms  for  Federal  Judges  with  the  right 
of  reappointment  and  reconfirmation.  The 
Constitution,  of  course,  can  be  amended  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  bodies  and  by  rati- 
fication of  three-fourths  of  the  states.  This 
would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  of  the  valid- 
ity of  legislating  and  might  be  aocompHshed 
within  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  that 
required  to  enact  the  law  and  to  have  it  re- 
viewed at  the  various  Judicial  levels. 

In  any  event,  there  appears  to  be  a  desire 
by  several  members  of  the  Committee  and 
by  the  American  people  generally  to  elimi- 
nate the  lifetime  immunity  of  Judges  from 
review  of  their  activities.  Therefore,  It  is 
hc^>ed  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
consider  both  the  legislative  and  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  approaches. 

POU.  BXSDI.TS 

The  results  of  our  January  public  opinion 
poU  are  shown  on  the  back  page  of  this  news- 
letter. The  tabulation  reflects  the  statewide 
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optixiODM.  Although  there  were  slight  rmrl- 
ktlona  aawMic  th»  raziaaa  sections  of  tb« 
stAt«.  BMjor  ooaoanu  and  greater  unA&lm- 
ity  were  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  reduc- 
t'oa  of  goTemment  spending. 

The  opposition  to  the  landing  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Ranch  Concorde  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  increased  with  the  proxlmltr 
of  the  reapondenU  to  the  airport.  You  will 
also  note  that,  contrary  to  publicity  In  the 
media,  most  Virginians  favor  the  further  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  and  greater  u.-e 
of  coal  to  reduce  our  energy  shortage. 

The  response  was  substantial,  and  your 
views  will  be  a  valuable  guide  when  similar 
L^siiM  are  brought  before  the  Senate. 

ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

Proposals  for  nationwide  eooiiomlc  plu!  - 
nlng  have  been  introduced  and  liearing.s  lutve 
l>een  had  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee aod  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations.  It  should  be  .'idded  that 
a  number  of  pyeople  have  felt  the  need  for 
comprebeoslve  economic  planning  since  tl\e 
depreastoa  (tf  the  thirties.  Recent  hearings 
are  bringing  the  matter  to  the  forefront  one  e 
again  and  under  proposals  in  Commlttet^,  » 
number  of  new  agencies  would  be  created  t< 
formulate,  Implement  and  periodically  f"^- 
view  a  master  plan  for  the  eoonomy  of  tlie 
country,  mankly,  a  planned  economy  Is  not 
in  accord  with  niv  own  thlulclng  as  I  would 
prefer  decisions  to  b^  made  primarily  by  tl.e 
private  .sector  and  the  free  play  of  the  market. 
However,  since  the  proposal  Li  apparer.My 
receiving  .serloiu-;  considera'lon.  v<>ii  may 
wa;!'  'o  >hare  -our  tho'tchts  on  this  nui'.ter 

:f.\Tc;i  .«T 

The  Senate  hxi  devoted  several  clay.-,  t. 
aaxendmeutii  to  the  Hatcli  Act  to  permit  ac- 
tive participat:iin  m  parli.sHU  ixjlitics  by  fed- 
eral employee^^  Some  Senators  indicated  that 
government  wurkens  were  beln^  denied  their 
full  rights  as  citizen^  tiiirter  existing  laws.  A 
contrary  vie'*'  wa*?  that;  the  merit  system 
protect,s  governmet't  uDrkers  and  If  em- 
ployees entered  the  pr>liT!oal  arena,  their  Jolj 
.sectirtty  would  be  Jet-pardi/ed.  Cuticern  wa> 
al«o  expressed  thot  cliliceiks  ■wuiild  luse  con- 
fidence in  declsioiLs  made  bv  rank  and  R'.i^ 
employees  who  were  politlcul  activists. 

Copies  of  my  remark;;  In  oppiisition  to  the 
change  w'.U  *5?  tv.; -.v.irdecl  'n  .\<'i.i  tip<ju  re- 
q'le.'^r 

IiK'U    .Sr.AMJ-S 

Reiurni  o.'  the  federal  food  .-liiup  pronrui^i 
Is  receiving  considerable  attention  both  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  Executive  Branch 
Tlie  program,  commenced  a^i  a  pilot  project 
in  1961,  has  expanded  today  liito  a  miilt;- 
bill'oii  dollar  operation  to  provide  assistance 
to  almoni  20  million  people.  .\  number  <>: 
Senators  spun^red  legislation  r.>  help  brl:',- 
the  program  under  etfective  control  and  re- 
duce the  ovKraii  co^t.  without  denying  a-- 
.'4i.>:^iice  to  -vhone  truly  in  need.  My  tentlmoir.' 
before  the  Senate  A^jriculture  Comimttee  a 
few  weets  ago  was  auned  at  general  reform 
of  tiie  program,  its  well  as  elimination  <■: 
provi.'Hi.jtui  requiting  States  to  encourage 
more  persons  t<j  obtain  food  stamps  tlirough 
govenimeui-nponM>red  advertising  LegLsU- 
tion  cleared  lor  Senate  floor  deba  «  Incliide.s 
ae.e-rai  compreheniOve  chances,  such  as  a  re- 
quirement that  recipients  register  for  work 
and  actively  .seek  employment  before  beit.^ 
eligiljle  for  food  stamps.  Other  revLsioin 
wotild  elimmate  most  college  students  and 
per.son.s  above  the  povery  level  from  obtain- 
ing:   hese  stamps 

PAMPHLETS    AV.*1L\II1.E 

Tlie  following  government  publications  are 
av.tllable  for  distribution.  Let  us  kno.v  m  the 
e;ent  you  would  like  any  of  them. 

Crowing  Vegetables  in  the  Home  0:\rde:i; 

Drainage  aro\ir.d  your  Home: 


Tips  for  Energy  SAvers; 
^ood  and  your  Weight;  and 

Selecting  Fertilizers  for  Lawn«  and 
Oarderxs. 

NORTHnN  MAKL\NAS 

The  Congress  recently  approved  a  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  approval  of  this  re- 
lationship, urged  by  the  Administration, 
confers  .^me^lcan  clttTienshlp  and  Its  bene- 
titu  upon  the  people  of  the  Islands.  There 
l.s  a  conflict  of  opinion  n«  to  whether  bene- 
fits  will  accnie  to  the  United  States  by  this 
agreement  and.  In  fact,  a  majority  of  the 
.^rmed  Services  Subcommittee  on  General 
Legislation  declined  to  approve  the  covenant 
b»TT»u.5e  (<f  the  cost  Involved  «nd  the  doubt 
'Iih;  th*>  Islands  should  be  liirorjjorftted  as  a 
pai  t  of  the  dated  SUles. 

OI)lig;itloi\^  undertaken.  lnclii(1;iig  "l.e  de- 
fense of  the  l.siands  and  the  respoti.slbilltv 
for  their  financial  well-beinfr.  seem  to  out- 
wc:i<n  any  IjeiietlLs  from  Uie  new  relation- 
ship. Since  v.e  already  po.s.ses.s  Guam,  the 
larifest  and  »nost  popiilous  of  the  Mariana-s. 
the  need  for  an  expanded  Involvement  in 
tl  .-    VVeste-n    raciflc  Ocean   Is   questionable 

DK.yiNSIs    SPTlNDrNG 

The  i.v»T.-\H  Eiovernment  budtf'  receive 
considerable  critlci-sm  and  some  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  cut  spending  Is  by  concen- 
•rans;  on  tlie  defen.se  portion  of  the  budget. 
lii  vie*  of  tills  it  iingbt  be  well  to  compare 
our  o»n  military  sliuulioa  v.  1th  that  of  the 
Soviet  Unlou  which  und.'Uhtedly  i.s  our 
major  potent  ta!  adversary 

According  to  a  report  hy  tlie  Litjrary  (  : 
Congress,  Soviet  .strategic  cilTenslve  forces 
have  tiicressed  dramattcally  between  1965 
aiid  197.'): 

Iiitercomi!;eiit;il  n.illi.stic  M:.s»iU  i  froni 
1:24  to  l.etUt: 

Sea-laiinchi-d  B.ilil.stic  Ml»sile.s  frun  120 
to  725:  and 

StrattKlc  vviirheacl^  f^lm.^90  to  3,442. 

Siuce  1965  Soviet  conventlnnn!  force-,  iia  e 
aUio e.Ypanded  substantially: 

Milllarv-  personnel  from  3  3  to  4  4  million 

Divisions  from  147  to  1«8,  with  added 
tsnks.  i^rtillery.  and  armored  personnel  car- 
riers 

2.000  aaduiomil  tactical  aircraft,  combined 
with  the  introduction  of  irjore  8opht<tticated 

aircrjiti;  and 

Nava;  force*:  with  greater  mi.sjiUe  tire- 
power,  more  nuclear-powered  attack  subma- 
rines, greater  fleet  range,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  three  small  aircraft  carriers. 

In  contrast,  our  armed  forces  are  smaller 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past  25  years.  We 
have  fewer  major  surface  combatant  vessels 
than  the  Soviet  UnloM.  Present  Soviet  pro- 
due  I'l'v  rstes  exceed  ours  fdr  most  cate- 
gories of  military  equipment. 

In  my  opinion  we  cannot  tru.^t  oommunl->t 
na'ion-t  to  live  up  to  arms  limitation  agree- 
iiuriiU.  Therefore  vke  muiit  have  an  adequate 
nation;.;  defense  and  authorUe  the  procure- 
ment i>f  iiecessju-y  weaponry  and  materials 
.=;o  that  our  country  v. ill  not  i>e  -ccoud  t'l  tli? 
Soviet  Dnion. 

TOariC.X    ATD 

F.acii  year  for  the  past  generation,  Con- 
are.'ss  ha"?  er.scted  forelen  aid  legislation. 
Thereiore,  it  *a<i  not  unusual  for  an  anthori- 
ratioii  bUl  to  spend  more  than  »3  billion,  u.i 
;»  portion  01  this  years  aid.  to  be  passed  by 
tl-.e  .Sfiiatf  a  lew  ucck  aco  More  than  $300 
iiillioii  hits  l>een  speii'  lu  all  forms  of  aid  to 
foreign  countries  since  tlie  end  of  World  Wur 
n.  .\  compilation  of  the  amotmts  spent  In 
the  individual  years  and  Its  relationship  to 
the  overall  budget,  and  Federal  debt,  to- 
gether with  my  own  remark.s.  is  avai'..ible  if 
yoM  <»rf'  -o  ha^e  a  copy 


ADDUC88    coaaicTT 

A  number  of  constituents  have  indicated 
that  they  receive  duplicate  newsletters  or 
their  names  or  addresses  are  Ineoirect  in 
some  req>ect.  Of  coarse  we  would  like  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  Therefore,  It  wUl  be  ap- 
preciated If  you  will  let  VIS  know  of  any  dup- 
licates being  received  by  you  or  any  change 
necessary  In  your  name  or  address.  To  aid 
In  making  the  nece-isary  changes  It  would  be 
helpful  to  return  the  mailing  label  on  the 
new.sletler. 

RICHMOND    visrr 

On  Friday.  March  26, 1  will  be  iu  the  Rich- 
mond office.  Room  8000  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, 400  North  8th  Street,  to  meet  with  any 
coustituent  who  cares  to  stop  by  and  discuss 
legislation  or  other  matters  of  concern.  You 
may  want  to  arrange  for  au  appointment  by 
calling  our  Richmond  ofQce  at  640-0049  but 
would  be  welcome  *o  visit  with  or  without 
;ui  uppoiiitmeut. 

S«")Ml,THINC      -lO     PONOXa 

During  this  Bicentennial  year,  we  might 
(srti-^ider  the  part  the  work  ethio  played  lu 
the  development  of  our  country.  To  make 
.^ni.Tica  work,  Anwricans  worked. 

Ql-FSTrONNAUlE      RCSPONSFS 

111  -  responses  to  our  January  opinion  poll 
have  beeu  tabulated  and  the  total  expressed 
in  pei'ceutages  of  each  point  of  view  Is  showii 
l>e;ow.  Vou  may  want  to  compare  the  com- 
posite   results    wiih    your    own    individual 

\  ICVS 

1.  Wiiat  do  you  eon.sider  the  major  issues 
coufiouiing  the  country  today?  (Number 
■everal  in  order  of  priority) 

High  cost  of  living,  15  percent;  foreign  aid. 
5  percent;  moral  decay,  13  percent;  govem- 
uieut  .^pending,  17  percent;  detente,  2  per- 
ccui:  excessive  paperwork  &  regulations,  4 
percent;  racial  busing,  7  percent;  unemploy- 
ment. 10  percent;  energy.  9  percent;  crime, 
13  percent;  and  Soviet  military  expansion,  5 
percent. 

2.  With  regard  to  Federal  employees,  would 
><>ii  favor: 

a.  Collective  barfcaiuing  rights  for  aU  em- 
ployee.s — Yea,  14  percent;  no,  86  percent. 

b.  Collective  bargaiuiug  rlghta  for  those 
not  engaged  iu  serviced  vital  to  health  and 
safety — Yes.  23  percent;  no,  77  percent 

c.  Continuation  of  piesent  laws — Yes,  81 
percent;  no,  19  percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  allouvliig  tlie  Supersonic 
Transport  Concorde  to  land  ut  .\meikuu  air- 
ports such  as  Dulles? 

Yes.  52  percent;   no.  48  percent. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  actions  would 
you  favor  to  improve  the  national  economy? 

a.  Increase  Federal  spending  to  stimulate 
the  economy — Yes.  8  percent;  no,  92  percent. 

b.  Limit  Federal  spending  to  reduce  in- 
flation— Yea,  86  percent;   no,  14  percent. 

c.  Stimulate  the  private  sector  of  out  ecoii- 
nomy  by  reducing  Federal  taxes— Yes,  81 
percent;  no,  19  percent. 

d.  Bi'.lance  the  tnid>;tt--Ye.s.  !I2  percent:  no. 
8  percent. 

e.  No  change  ui  preo*?!!'.  law — Yes.  23  per- 
cent; no,  77  percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  tiie  folIo'Alni;  foreign  policy 
positions? 

a.  Establishing  normal  lelatlous  witli 
Cuba— Yes.  39  percent:   no,  61  percent. 

b.  Continuing  "detente"  with  Russi.v— 
Yes.  54  percent;  no,  46  percent. 

c.  An  evenhanded  policy  In  dealing  with 
Israel  and  Arab  nations — Yc*.  88  percent;  no, 
1 2  jaercent. 

d.  Additional  grain  sales  to  communist 
natton.<( — Yes,  51  percent;  no.  49  percent, 

e.  Additional  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Israel — Yes,  47  iwrcent;  no,  53  percent. 

f    Renegotiating  our  position  In  the  Pan- 
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ama  Canal  Zone — Yes,  40  preoent;    no,  00 

percent. 

g.  Establishing  diplomatic  relAttona  with 
Mainland  China  even  if  it  means  sewtliig  re- 
lations with  Taiwan — Yes.  48  percent;  no. 
62  percent. 

6.  To  deal  with  the  energy  shortage  do  you 
favor : 

a.  Higher  fuel  taxes — Yes,  23  percent;  no. 
77  percent. 

b.  Modifying  air  quality  controls  to  increase 
energy  production — Yes.  67  percent;  no,  33 
percent. 

c.  Having  supply  and  demand  determine 
price — 79  percent:  no.  21  percent. 

d.  Further  development  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy— Yes.  90  percent;  no,  10  percent. 

e.  Rationing — Yes,  35  percent;  no.  65  per- 
cent. 

f.  Greater  use  of  coal — Yes,  89  percent;  No, 
11  percent. 

7.  Which  of  the  following  proposals  for 
Federal   health  insurance  do  you  favor? 

a.  A  federally  administered  and  tax  sup- 
ported program  for  everyone  regardless  of 
income  or  age— Yes,  22  percent;  no,  78  per 
cent. 

b.  Establish  catastrophic  health  irjsurance 
to  cover  extraordinary  medical  expenses — 
Yes,  67  percent;  no,  33  percent. 

c.  Retain  private  health  Insurance,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  the  premi- 
ums for  those  unable  to  pay — Yes,  52  per- 
cent; no,  48  percent. 

d.  Create  no  new  federally  funded  health 
Insurance  programs — Yes,  70  percent;  No,  30 
percent. 


IMBALANCE  OP  STRATEGIC  FORCES 
BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
perceived  imbalance  of  strategic  forces 
between  the  United  Stat'.-^  and  the  So- 
viet Union  enlarges  aaxieties  In  the 
world  about  Soviet  intentions  and  UJB. 
resolve.  An  apparent  lack  of  U.S.  resolve 
Is  already  inviting  Soviet  adventures  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  It  could  invite  the 
uncautlous  deployment,  even  use.  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  subject  deserves 
clearheaded  debate  and  publicly  support- 
ed policy.  With  that  in  mind.  I  recoitly 
invited  a  group  of  distinguished  experts 
at  the  Stanford  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Center,  Sydney  Drell,  John 
Wilson  Lewis,  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panovsky, 
and  Lawrence  D.  Weiler.  to  respond  to 
the  article  of  PaiU  H.  Nitze,  the  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  Jan- 
uaiy  edition  of  Foreign  Affairs.  And  then 
I  invited  Mr.  Nitee  to  reply  to  the  gentle- 
men at  Stanford.  This  series  of  com- 
ments by  acknowledged  authorities  joins 
the  strategic  nuclear  issue  with  clarity 
and  force  in  a  imique  contribution  to  a 
crucial  and  complex  subject.  It  deserves 
the  atlentiQtt  of  all  the  Members,  and 
su,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  comments,  the  article 
by  Mr.  Nitze.  the  response  from  Stanford, 
and  his  rejoinder  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  that  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASSCKTNG    SxaATECIC    STABIUTT    IN    AN 

Eaa  or  Detkntx 
(By  Paul  H.  Nltce) 
Even    though     the    translation    of    the 
Vladivostok  Accord  on  strategic  anna  into 


a  SALT  n  Treaty  has  not  yet  been  reeolved, 
I  believe  it  is  now  timely  to  take  stock  of 
the  strategic  arms  balance  tovani  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  headed  under  the  terms  of  such 
a  treaty.  To  that  end  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
certain  tmsic  questions  about  the  mainte- 
nanoe  of  strategic  stability — ^In  terms  of 
minimizing  both  the  poeslbUity  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  posaibiiity  that  nuclear  arms 
may  be  used  by  either  side  as  a  means  of 
decisive  pressure  in  key  areas  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  lie  the  general  belief  that 
while  such  strat^c  stability  may  not  be 
assured  by  the  SALT  agreements,  it  is  not 
and  will  not  be  substantially  endangered — 
that  on  the  contrary  It  has  been  furthered 
by  the  SALT  negotiations  and  agreements 
since  1968 — and  that  in  any  event  the  best 
hope  of  stabUlty  lies  in  further  pursuit  of 
negotiations  with  the  aim  of  reducing  the 
level  of  stxategic  weapons  and  delivery  sys- 
tems on  both  sides.  Unfortunately — and  to 
the  profound  regret  of  one  who  has  par- 
ticipated both  in  the  SALT  negotiations  and 
in  a  series  of  earlier  U.S.  decisions  designed 
to  stabUize  the  nuclear  balance — I  believe 
that  each  of  these  conclusions  is  today  with- 
out adequate  foundation. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  prospect 
that  mider  the  terms  of  the  SALT  agreements 
the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  pursue  a  • 
nuclear  superiority  that  is  not  merely 
quantitative  but  designed  to  produce  a  theo- 
retical war-winning  capability.  aFurther, 
there  is  a  major  risk  that,  if  such  a  condi- 
tion were  achieved,  the  Soviet  Umon  would 
adjust  its  policies  and  actions  in  ways  that 
would  undermine  the  present  detente  situa- 
tion, with  results  that  could  only  resurrect 
the  danger  of  nuclear  confrontation  or. 
alternatively,  increase  the  prospect  of  Soviet 
expansion  through  other  means  of  pressure. 
While  this  highly  disturbing  prospect  does 
not  mean  that  strategic  arms  limitation 
shotild  for  a  moment  be  abandoned  as  a 
U.S.  (and  world)  goal,  the  practical  fact  we 
now  face  is  that  a  SALT  II  treaty  based  on 
the  Vladivostok  Accord  would  not  provide  a 
sound  foundation  for  follow-on  negotiations 
under  present  trends.  If,  and  only  if,  the 
United  States  now  takes  action  to  redress 
the  imnending  strategic  Imbalance,  can  the 
Soviet  Union  be  persuaded  to  abandon  Its 
quest  for  suneriority  and  to  resume  the  path 
of  meaningful  limitations  and  reductions 
through  nefrotiation. 

Flnallv,  I  believe  that  such  corrective  ac- 
tion can  be  taken:  (a)  within  the  framework 
of  the  Vladivostok  Accord;  (b)  with  costs 
that  would  Increase  the  strategic  arms  budeet 
marglnaUy  above  present  levels  (themselves 
less  than  half  the  strategic  arms  budget  we 
suoported  from  1956  through  1962.  if  the 
dollar  values  are  made  comparable);  (c) 
with  results  that  would  encourage  the  diver- 
sion of  the  Soviet  effort  from'  its  present 
thrust  and  In  directions  compatible  with 
long-range  strategic  stabUlty.  At  the  close 
of  this  article  I  shall  outUne  the  key  ele- 
ments in  such  a  corrective  program. 


I«t  us  start  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
overaU  stats  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
The  use  of  the  word  "detente."  in  Its  current 
sense,  began  in  1971.  UjS.  efforts  to  improve 
its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  go  back 
to  19S3.  They  dominated  the  War  and  the 
immediate  postwar  period,  and  the  early 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  They 
fanned  an  important  strand  of  VS.  foreign 
policy  in  both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations.  The  word  "detente"  as  cur- 
rently used  Implies  something  different  from 
these  efforts:  It  Implies  that  ttielr  goal  has 
now  been  achieved  and  that  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  make  detente  "irreversible." 


The  chain  of  events  lesidlng  to  the  present 
situation  goes  back  to  ttw  Slno-Sovlet  q>Ut 
and  the  great  buildup  of  Bovta*  forces  facing 
China.  THere  were  atMut  16  Soviet  divisions 
racing  China  in  the  mld-iseos:  between  1968 
and  1972  the  numbw  grew  to  at  least  46  divi- 
sions. This  caused  tbe  Ohtniwe  CVmununlsts 
to  be  de^ly  concerned  about  the  danger  of 
an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  caiina.  The 
Chinese  turned  to  the  one  power  that  could 
iielp  deter  such  an  attack;  they  opened  the 
ping-pong  diplomacy  that  resulted  in  the  so- 
caUed  normalization  of  UB.  relations  with 
China. 

Mr.  Nixon  was,  I  think,  ocMrect  in  taking 
the  position  that  he  wished  good  relations 
with  both  China  and  the  UJBJB.R.  and  did 
not  want  an  aUlanoe  with  either.  Moscow, 
however,   wanted  to  be  sure   that   the   new 
relationship   between   China   and   ourselves 
did  not  deepen  into  something  closer  to  an 
aUiance  and  thus  Impede  Soviet  poUcy  to- 
ward China.  For  this  and  otho-  reasons  the 
Russians  began  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
be  friendly  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger. 
They  opened  up  a  vista  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions and  of  a  growing  coUaboratlon  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union   In 
1972  not  only  were  the  SALT  I  agreements— 
the  Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe  (ABM)  Treaty  and 
Interim   Agreement — entered   into,  but   also 
•  there    was   signed   at  Moscow   a   document 
called    Basic    Principles    of    Relations    Be- 
tween   the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union.   TogeUier  with   a  subsequent  agree- 
ment  signed    in    Washington    in    1978,   tiUs 
laid  out  what  appeared  to  be  a  good  basis 
for  continuing  reUtions  between  the  UB3JI 
and   ourselves.   Among   other   things,    these 
agreements  <»Ued  for  coUatmration  to  see 
to  it  that  crisis  situations  in  other  parts  of 
tlje  world  did  not  buUd  up  into  confronta- 
tions which  could  increase  the  risk  of  war 
betoeen   the  two  countries.   It   was  un'ier- 
stahd  that  thU  coUabomtlon  was  to  have 
spatial  reference  to  Southeast  AsU  and  to 
the  Middle  East.  These  bUateral  agreements 
were  accompanied  by  the  Pftris  Agreements 
with   respect   to   Vietnam,  Ind    the   Soviet 
Union  was  among  those  gdaMtnteeing  that 
the  Paris  Agreements  would  be  implemented 
and  abided  by. 

These  imderstandings,  however,  produced 
no  positive  Soviet  actions.  With  respect  to 
the  final  North  Vietnamese  takeover  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviets  actuaUy  took 
action  to  help  the  North  Vietnamese  violate 
the  agreements.  With  respect  to  the  Middl- 
East,  it  Is  hard  to  susUin  the  argxunent  that 
is  often  made  that  the  Soviets  exercised 
restraint  in  the  October  1973  crisis.  There 
appears  to  have  been  little  that  they  re- 
frained from  doing  to  encourage  and  make 
possible  the  attack  by  Egypt  and  Syria  on 
Israel  and  the  OPEC  action  on  oU  prices  and 
the  embargo.  The  Soviets  not  only  trained 
and  equipped  the  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians 
for  their  surprise  attack,  but  also  faUed  to 
warn  us  when  they  knew  that  an  attack  was 
imminent.  When  the  battle  turned  against 
the  attackers,  they  threatened  to  intervene 
with  their  forces. 

These  two  experiences  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  in  the  Kfiddle  East  are  botmd  to  make  us 
skeptical  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  in  fact 
moving  toward  any  lasting  reduction  in  ten- 
sions, or  any  abandonment  of  expansionist 
aims.  A  further  grotmd  for  skepticism  comes 
f  rtMu  what  Soviet  leaders  are  saying  to  their 
own  people,  and  espedaUy  what  they  ai«  say- 
ing in  authoritative  pronouncements  aimed 
at  leadership  circles.  Here  readings  of  the 
past  year  are  all  too  clear.  Tb  take  but  one 
example,  there  were  published  in  January 
1976  companion  articles,  one  by  Boris  Pono- 
marev,  a  deputy  member  of  the  Politburo,  the 
other  by  Aleksandr  Sobolev,  a  leading  theo- 
retician, each  arguing  that  the  evol\^tion  of 
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the  correlation  o/  forces — In  which  they  In- 
clitde  not  only  military  but  ecod^Mnle  and  ao- 
ctal  force* — has  mored  v«ry  favorably  from 
the  staitdpotnt  of  the  Soviet  Unkm  over  re- 
cent yeais.^^  Hence,  they  say.  It  Is  now  peaatble 
to  shift  the  target  of  communUt  aetlaa  from 
the  formerly  '^'"'>^'  world  to  the  dereloped 
u  arid — particularly  Europe.  TblB  slUf  t  In  tar- 
get la  made  pooslble  by  two  things:  one  ot 
them  U  "dMente"  and  the  other  is  "nuclear 
parity"  (as  they  Interpret  the  term,  ta  a  way 
we  shall  examine  shortly  > . 

In  the  sum  total  there  are  siroikg  grounds 
for  concluding  that  In  Soviet  eyes  'detente" 
is  not  that  different  from  what  we  used  to 
call  the  "cold  war."  When  we  talked  about 
the  "cold  war"  we  were  lu  part  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  despite  the  deep  hoetiUty  of  the 
US  SJl.  to  the  West  in  general  and  toi  the 
United  States  In  particular.  It  would  Jbe  a 
terrible  thing  if  there  were  to  be  a  "lu^var 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  So^Teu  u.«<e 
the  word  "detente"  in  their  Internal  writ- 
ings, they  make  it  clear  that  they  intend 
"detente"  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  "peace- 
ful coexiBtence."  Peaceful  coexistence,  they 
make  it  clear,  implies  no  change  In  their 
basic  objectives,  while  they  expert  that  cur- 
rent tactics  will  weaken  the  West  and 
.stren^:hen  the  socirtllst  .sttites. 
in 
However  oi.e  rpads  tliese  browder  signs  of 
present  Soviet  behavior,  a  prime  touchstone 
of  the  reality  of  detente— not  only  now  b\it 
for  the  future — miwt  lie  In  the  area  of  strate- 
gic arms.  If  the  Soviets  are  acting  fand  nego- 
tiating) in  a  way  that  gives  promise  of  a 
stable  nuclear  balance  (with  meaningful  re- 
duction In  due  course  I.  then  the  future  of 
detente  is  clearly  much  brighter.  If  they  are 
not.  however,  then  the  disturbing  signs  must 
be  taken  more  seriously,  and  the  long-term 
dangers  are  great  Indeed. 

Let  us  begin  by  discussing  tlie  simiJaritie^ 
and  contrasts  between  Soviet  and  Anierir-.^M 
views  on  certain  strategic  questions. 

'•Is  the  avoidance  of  war— particularly  a 
nuclear  war— between  the  two  coimtrles  de- 
sirable?" On  this  question  I  think  both  sides 
are  in  agreement.  However,  there  Is  a  cer- 
tain difference  of  approach.  Clausewltz  once 
said  that  the  aggressor  never  wants  war;  he 
would  prefer  to  achieve  his  objectives  with- 
out having  to  fight  for  them.  The  Soviets 
take  seriously  their  doctrine  that  the  even- 
tual worldwlde»^rlumph  of  socialism  is  Inevi- 
table; that  they  are  duty  bound  to  assist  this 
process;  and  that,  as  the  process  progresses, 
the  potential  losers  may  stand  at  some  point 
and  feel  impelled  to  fight  back.  On  the  U.S. 
side  some  say  that  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
peace  and  therefore  to  detente.  This  attitude 
misses  two  points.  The  first  is  that  eapltiila- 
tloa  Is  too  high  a  price  for  free  men.  The 
second  Is  that  high-quality  deterrence,  not 
unilateral  Restraint  to  the  point  of  eroding 
deterrence;  is  the  surest  way  of  p voiding  .a 
nuclear  w«. 

This  thtts  leads  to  a  second  pair  of  ques- 
tions: "Is  nuclear  war  unthinkable?  Would 
It  mean  the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know 
It?"  We  In  the  United  States  tend  to  think 
tha*-  It  U,  and  this  view  prevailed  (except 
for  a  small  group  of  believers  in  preventive 
war,  who  never  had  strong  policy  influence) 
even  In  the  periods  when  the  United  States 
enjoyed  a  nuclear  monopoly  and.  at  a  later 
time,  a  clear  theoretical  war-winning  capa- 
bility.' When  the  effort  was  made  lu  the 
late  19509  and  early  1960s  to  create  a  signifi- 
cant civil  defense  capability,  public  resist- 
ance soon  aborted  the  effort,  so  that  today 
the  United  States  has  only  the  most  minute 
preparations  In  this  area.  Rather.  AmerSans 
have  thought  throughout  the  la-st  30  years  In 
terms  of  deterring  melear  war,  with  the  de- 
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bate  centering  on  bow  much  effort  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  deterrence,  to  keep  nucienr 
war  unthinkable. 

In  the  Sonet  Union,  the  view  has  been 
quite  different.  Fwhapa  InltlaUy  because  of 
the  V3.  moDQpoIy,  Soviet  leaders  from  the 
outset  discounted  th*  Impact  of  nnclear 
weapons  to  their  pecvle.  But  as  the  Soviet 
nuclear  capabUlty  grew,  the  Soviet  leaders 
still  declined  to  depict  nuclear  war  as  un- 
thinkable or  the  end  of  civilization.  On  the 
contrary,  they  directed,  and  etUl  direct,  a 
mas.sive  and  meticulously  planned  civil  de- 
fense effort,  with  expenditures  that  run  at 
approxlnmteiy  a  billion  dollars  a  year  (com- 
pared to  U.S.  civil  defense  expenditures  of 
approximately  $<0  million  a  year) .  The  aver- 
age Soviet  citizen  Is  necessarily  drawn  Into 
this  effort,  and  the  thinking  it  represents 
appears. to  permeate  the  Soviet  leadership 
In  the  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Manual  Issued 
lu  large  numbers  beginning  in  1909  and  1970, 
the  estimate  Is  made  that  Implementation  of 
the  prescribed  evacuation  and  clvU  defense 
procedures  would  limit  the  civilian  casual- 
ties to  five  to  eight  percent  of  urban  popula- 
tion or  tliree  to  four  percent  of  the  total 
population — even  after  a  direct  US.  attack 
<iu  Soviet  cities.  The  Soviets  may  well  over- 
estimate the  effectiveness  of  their  clvU  de- 
fense program,  but  what  Is  plain  Is  that  they 
have  made,  for  20  years  or  more,  an  approach 
to  the  problem  of  nuclear  war  that  does  as- 
sxjme,  to  a  degree  Incomprehensible  to  Amer- 
lc«n.<;  (or  other  Westerners) ,  that  nuclear  war 
could  happen,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  survive. 

niese  differences  In  approach  and  attitude 
appear  to  be  basic  and  deeply  rooted.  In 
essence,  Americans  think  in  terms  of  deter- 
ring nuclear  war  almost  exclusively.  The 
Soviet  leaders  think  much  more  of  what 
might  happen  In  such  a  war.  To  the  extent 
that  humanitarian  and  moral  objections  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapions  exist  In  the  Soviet 
Union — as  of  course  they  do — such  objec- 
tions are  subordinated  for  practical  planning 
purposes  to  what  Soviet  leaders  believe  to 
he  a  realistic  view. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  differences  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  emergence  of  near- 
eqnallty  In  the  respective  nuclear  capabilities 
the  differences  are  today  less  significant.*  Un- 
fortunately, a.i  the  civil  defense  picture  sug- 
gests, the  trend  In  comparative  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabilities  has  If  anything  accentuated 
them. 

That  this  Is  so  can  be  seen  In  the  more  con- 
crete realm  of  nuclear  strategic  concepts, 
and  the  postttres  that  result  from  them. 
Often  overrcflned  or  expressed  In  terms  hard 
for  the  layman  to  grasp,  the  range  of  strategic 
nuclear  concepts  available  to  any  nuclear- 
weapon.^  nations  In  fact  bolls  down  rotighly 
to  five; 

1.  .Vi;i/"ii;m  Deterrence.  This  mean.s  a  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  "a  few  key  cities"  with 
little  if  any  counterforce  capacity  to  attack 
a  hostile  nation's  military  forces.  In  essence. 
It  relies  on  the  threat  alone  to  deter.  As 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  In  the  event  deterrence  failed,  this 
level  of  American  capacity  would  concede  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  potential  for  a  military 
aud  political  victory.  Tlie  Soviets  would  risk 
U3.  retaliation  against  a  portion  of  their  In- 
dustry and  population.  If  our  action  policy 
la  the  event  deterrence  failed  turned  out  to 
be  the  same  as  ovir  declaratory  policy  before 
deterrence  failed.  To  reduce  this  risk  of  re- 
tuliaUon.  the  SovlaU  could  limit  their  attack 
to  U.S.  forces  and  continue  to  hold  the  U.S. 
population  as  hostage.  In  siun.  the  effect  of 
this  level  of  deterrence  would  be  to  provide 
limited  deterrence  of  a  full-scale  attack  on 
the  US.  population.  It  would  have  less 
strength    In    deterrliit;    a    Soviet    att.ir'.;    oa 


U.S.  forces  or  on  allies  whose  security  Is  ea- 
sential  to  our  own. 

a.  IfaMive  Urbmn/luduttrUi  BetaUation. 
An  the  naoM  impUea,  this  po«tur»  la  <le- 
sigiied  to  destroy  "many  cttlM,"  manjr  mil- 
lions of  people  and  much  pQKluctlva  capac- 
ity, and  to  do  so  on  an  aaaured  aeoond- 
strlke  basis.  This  level  of  deterrence,  some- 
times  caUsd  "Aaond  Destruettoa."  would 
concede  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  potantial 
for  a  mUitary  victory  if  deterrence  failed,  but 
(it  would  be  anticipated)  would  make  any 
such  victory  worthless  In  political  terms. 
Ihis  form  of  deterrence  differs  from  mini- 
mum deterrence  largely  In  the  dagree  of 
damage  to  Soviet  Industry  and  population 
It  would  threaten. 

3.  flexible  Response.  In  this  form  of  de- 
terrence the  United  States  would  have  the 
capability  to  react  to  a  Soviet  counterforce 
attack  without  going  Immediately  to  a 
cjunier-city  attack.  It  would  thus  Increase 
the  credibility  of  deterrence.  The  question 
ot  military  or  political  victory  If  deterrence 
falls  would  dei>end  upon  the  net  surviving 
de-structlve  capacity  of  the  two  sides  after 
the  initial  counterforce  exchanges.  If  the  net 
surviving  capacity  after  such  a  flexible  re- 
sponse were  grossly  to  favor  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  if  each  limited  exchange  placed 
the  United  States  In  a  progressively  weaker 
relative  position,  we  are  back  to  the  mini- 
mum deterrence  or  massive  urban/Industrial 
retaliation  situation,  depending  on  the 
amotmt  of  surviving  effective  nuclear  capa- 
bility on  the  U.8.  ride. 

4  Denial  of  «  Nuclear-War-Winnlng  Capa- 
biliiy  to  the  Other  Side.  This  means  a  nu- 
clear posture  such  that,  even  If  the  other 
side  attacked  first  and  sought  to  destroy  one's 
own  strategic  striking  power,  the  result  of 
.stich  a  counterforce  exchange  would  be  sn'- 
liciently  even  and  Inconchislve  that  the  duel 
v^'OiUd  be  extremely  imattracUve  to  the  other 
side.  This  level  of  deterrence,  In  addition  to 
deterring  an  attack  on  U.S.  iMpulatlon  cen- 
ters, should  also  deter  a  Soviet  attack  on 
U.S.  forces  or  those  of  Its  allies.  In  practice. 
against  any  major  nuclear  nation,  the  pos- 
ture would  also  include  a  capacity  for  effec- 
tive ma.s6ive  urban/ industrial  retaliation  if 
biicli  a  strategy   were  called  for. 

5.  A  Nuclear-War-Winning  CapalMUy. 
This  v,ould  be  a  position  so  superior  that, 
whatever  the  Initial  forms  of  nuclear  ex- 
change, one's  own  surviving  captiCttj  would 
be  enough  to  destroy  the  war-maUng  abil- 
ity of  the  other  nation  without  conqtarable 
rettu-n  damage.  Such  a  U,S.  posture  would 
deter  any  Soviet  attack  on  the  United  State* 
aud  could  also  limit  other  serious  Soviet 
military  Initiatives  contrary  to  UJ3.  and  al- 
lied Interests.  However,  Soviet  weapons  tech- 
nology and  program  momentum  are  such 
that  the  United  States  probably  could  not 
obtain  this  capability. 

A  review  of  the  choices  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  amom; 
theee  five  concepts  goes,  I  believe,  further 
than  any  other  form  of  analysis  in  e^lain- 
Ing  aud  clarifying  the  changes  In  the  stra- 
tegic balance  since  1945.  Until  roughly  1954. 
the  United  States  retained  nuclear  supe- 
riority without  extraordinary  effort.  By  the 
late  1950b.  the  vulnerability  of  American 
bomber  bases  (bombers  then  being  the  only 
effective  delivery  method)  emerged  as  a  se- 
rious weakness  in  the  American  posture.^ 
This  weakness,  and  the  rapid  advances  In 
missile  technology  of  the  period,  led  the 
United  States  between  1956  and  1962  to  plB:e 
great  emphasis  on  ensuring  the  survivability 
of  Its  nuclear  striking  power;  average  strat- 
egic obUgatlonal  authority  during  these  year< 
'Aa.s  about  $18  billion  a  year  In  I9T4  dollars.* 
As  a  result  the  feared  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic mlssUa  (IC8M)  "gi4>"  of  the  1960  presi- 
dential campaign  never  in  fact  becam*  a  real- 
ity, hv.*  on  the  oo'.itrary  the  United  States  re- 
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establlAed  a  cle«rly  superior  nuclear  capa- 
bUlty by  1961-62.  This  was  llie  attoaHon  at 
the  time  of  ttie  only  true  nnclear  confron- 
tation of  the  postwar  pwlod;  the  Cuban  ntfs- 
Mle  crista  of  the  faU  of  1963. 

Up  to  that  point  somethiog  approaching 
M  war-winning  capability  ■f^T'HL  to  most 
Americans  the  best  possible  farm  of  deter- 
rence, and  thus  desirable.  Bowever,  as  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  Soviet  Unl«m.  too,  was 
developing  massive  and  survlvaUe  mtwiiie  de- 
livery capabilities  this  view  changed  to  the 
belief  that  even  thotigh  a  nuclear  war  might 
be  won  In  a  purely  military  sense.  It  could 
not  be  won  In  a  political  sense.  Itiat  led  to 
the  further  view  that  mutual  deterrence 
through  mutually  assured  destruction  was 
the  best  feasible  objective. 

I    have    explained    elsewhere    at    greater 
length  the  decisions  of  the  early  I96Qs.  in 
uhich  I  was  one  of  those  who  participated 
with  Robert  McNamara,  then  Secretary  of 
Defense.'  In  essence,  the  United  States  opted 
at  that  point  to  stress  technological  improve- 
ment   rather    than    expanded   force   levels. 
While  numerical  comparisons  were  not  Ig- 
nored, the  basic  aim  was  an  underlying  con- 
dition of  what  may  be  called  "crisis  sta- 
bility," a  situation  where  neither  side  could 
gain  from  a  first  Btrike,  and  of  "mutual  as- 
siu-ed  destruction,"  where  each  side  woiUd 
have    a    fvilly    adequate    second-strike    ca- 
pabUlty to  deter  the  otlier.  In  such  a  con- 
dition  it  was   believed   that  neither  could 
realistically  threaten  the  other  In  the  area 
of  strategic   weapons,   and  that   the  result 
would  be  much  greater  stability  and  higher 
char.ces  of  the  peaceful  resolution  of  crises 
if  they  did  occur.   While  nuclear  weapons 
would  always  be  a  major  deterrent,  the  con- 
ventional arms  balance  at  any  point  of  con- 
frontation would  remain   Important    (as  It 
had  been  in  the  Berlin  criiJs  of  10S&-e2  and 
also  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  itself).  In 
short,   the  aim  was   to  downgfrade  nuclear 
weapons  a.s  an  element  in  U3.-Sovlet  com- 
petition and  to  prepare   the  way  for  sys- 
tematic reductions  in  nuclear  arms.  If  both 
Rlda?  were  to  adopt  such  a  concept,  It  should 
be  possible,  over  time,  to  move  from  what 
might  be  called  a  "high  deterrent"  posture 
to  a  "low  deterrent"  posture,  with  the  deter- 
rent   remaining    essentially    equivalent    on 
both  sides  but  at  successively  lower  levels. 
As  the  United  States  thus  adjusted  Its 
posture,  the  invitation  for  the  Soviet  Uzdon 
likewise  to  seek  a  similar  posture — and  stop 
there — was  patent  both  from  statements  of 
-American  poUcy  and  from  the  always-visible 
American   actiona.   Unfortunatrfy,  however, 
the  Soviet  Union  chose  to  pursue  a  coarse 
that  was  ambiguous;  it  could  be  interpreted 
as  being  aimed   at   overtaking   the  United 
States  but  then  stopping  at  parity;  It  could, 
however,  be  Interpreted  as  being  aimed  at 
establishing     superiority     in     numbers     of 
latinchers  and  in  thro-.v-welght '  and.  perhaps 
latimately,  a  nuclear -war-wlnnlng  capability 
on  tlie  Soviet  side. 

It  is  Important  to  consider  the  reasons 
that  may  have  entered  Into  this  choice.  In 
part,  the  Soviet  leaders  may  have  been  mo- 
tivated by  technological  factors — that  they 
had  already  moved  to  heavy  rockets  but  were 
behind  in  other  areas,  such  as  solid  propel- 
lant  technology,  accuracy  and  IiflBVlng  (the 
development  of  multiple.  Independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  vehicles) .  In  part,  there  may 
have  been  an  element  of  traditional  Soviet 
emphasis  on  mass  aud  size.  But  it  Is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  an  Important 
factor  was  the  reading  the  Soviet  letMlers 
«a\e  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  Berlin  crisis.  In  the  latter 
ciise.  Khrushchev  had  briefly  sought  to  e.x- 
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plolt  the  first  Soviet  rocket  firings  of  1957 — 
br  tt  series  of  treats  to  Berlin  beginning  in 
late  1906 — ^but  then  found  that  the  West 
Stood  flnn  and  that  the  Utilted  States  quickly 
moved  to  reestablish  its  strategic  anperiortty 
beyond  dotijM.  And  in  the  Cuban  missile  ease, 
the  very  iiltroduction  of  the  missiles  Into 
(Tuba  in  th9  fall  of  1962  must  have  reflected 
a  desire  to  redress  the  balance  by  qtilck  and 
drastic  action,  while  the  actual  outcome  of 
the  crisis  seemed  to  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
spell  out  that  nuclear  superiority  In  a  crunch 
wotild  be  an  Important  factor  in  determin- 
ing who  prevailed. 

Harking  back  to  the  Soviet  penchant  for 
actually  vlsuallidng  what  wroild  happen  In 
the  event  of  nuclear  war,  it  seems  highly 
likely  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  In  those  hectic 
October  days  of  1962.  did  something  that  U.8. 
leaders,  as  I  know  from  my  participation,  did 
only  in  more  general  terms — that  la,  ask  their 
military  Just  how  a  nuclear  exchange  would 
come  out.  They  must  have  been  told  that 
the  United  States  would  be  able  to  achieve 
what  they  construed  as  vlct«y,  that  the  U.S. 
nuclear  postiu*  was  such  as  to  be  able  to 
destroy  a  major  portion  of  Soviet  striking 
power  and  still  Itself  survive  In  a  greatly 
supericHT  condition  for  further  strikes  If 
needed.  And  they  must  have  concluded  that 
such  a  superior  capability  provided  a  unique 
and  vital  tool  for  pressure  In  a  c<Hifrontatlon 
situation.  It  was  a  reading  markedly  different 
from  the  American  Internal  one,  which  laid 
much  less  stress  on  American  nuclear  su- 
periority and  much  more  on  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  controlled  the  sea  lanes  to 
Cuba  and  could  also  have  expected  to  pre- 
vail In  any  conflict  over  Cuba  waged  with 
conventlmial  arms.' 

One  cannot  prove  that  this  was  the  Soviet 
reasoning.  But  the  programs  they  set  under 
way  about  1962 — above  all  the  new  family  of 
weapons  systems,  embodying  not  only  num- 
bers and  size  but  also  greatly  advanced  tech- 
nology, the  development  and  deployment  of 
which  began  to  be  evident  beginning  In  1971 
but  which  must  have  been  decided  upon 
some  years  earlier — seem  to  reflect  a  funda- 
mental state  of  mind  on  the  Soviet  side  that 
contains  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
a  war-winning  capablntv;  If  feasible.  Be- 
lieving that  evacuatlotor  civil  defense  and 
recuperation  measures  can  minimize  the 
amount  of  damage  sustained  in  a  war,  they 
conclude  that  they  should  be  prepared  If 
necessary  to  accept  the  unavoidable  casual- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  a  war 
would  be  Irretrievable.  Therefore,  the  best 
deterrent  Is  a  war-wlnnlng  capability,  if  that 
Is  attainable. 

There  have  been,  and  I  believe  still  are, 
divisions  of  opinion  on  the  Soviet  side  as  to 
whether  such  a  capability  Is  feasible.  There 
are  those  who  have  argued  that  the  United 
States  is  a  totigh  opponent  with  great  tech- 
nical expertise  and  that  the  United  States 
can  be  expected  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  deny  such  a  war-winning  capability  to  the 
Soviet  side.  Others  have  taken  the  view  that 
the  developing  correlation  of  forces — social, 
economic  and  political  as  well  as  military 
and  what  they  ctill  the  deepening  crisis  of 
capitalism — may  prevent  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  from  taking  the  necessary 
countermeasures  and  that  the  target  of  a 
war-wlnnlng  capabUity,  therefore,  is  both 
desirable  and  feasible.  Again,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  Soviet  leaders  would  desire  to  initi- 
ate a  nuclear  war  even  If  they  had  a  war- 
wlnnlng  capability.  They  would,  however, 
consider  themselves  duty  bound  by  Soviet 
doctrine  to  exploit  fully  that  strategic  ad- 
vantage through  political  or  limited  mUi- 
tary means. 

IV 

The  SAIiT  negotiations  got  imder  way  in 
late  1969.  As  a  participant  In  those  talks  from 


then  tmtll  mld-1974,  I  have  described  etoe- 
wfaere  some  of  the  dUBetdties  that  attended 
the  U.S.  stde."  What  was  tnoet  fondameBtal 
was  that  the  VS.  delegation  songht  at  every 
level  and  through  every  form  of  contact  to 
bring  home  to  the  Soviet  delegatlcm,  and  the 
leaders  behind  It,  the  deslraMllty  of  limi- 
tations which  would  assure  "crisis  stability" 
and  "essential  equlvalenoe" — and  that  the 
Soviet  side  stoutly  resist^  these  efforts. 

Indeed,  the  negotiations  very  eariy  revealed 
other  major  stumbling  blocks.  One,  In  par- 
ticular, revolved  arotmd  the  Soviet  concep- 
tion of  "strategic  parity."  In  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations the  U.S.  d^egation  con^stently 
argued  for  the  acceptance  by  both  sides  of 
the  concept  of  "essential  equivalence."  By 
that  we  meant  that  both  sides  did  not  have 
to  be  exactly  equal  in  each  component  of 
their  nuclear  eapablimes  but  that  overall 
the  nuclear  strategic  capaHUIty  of  each  side 
should  be  eseentially  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  and  at  a  level,  one  a>uld  hope,  lower 
than  that  programmed  by  the  United  States. 
The  Soviets  have  never  accepted  this  con- 
cept, but  have  argued  instead  for  the  con- 
cept of  "equal  security  taking  into  account 
geographic  and  other  conrideratlons."  In  ex- 
plaining what  they  meant  by  "geographic 
and  other  considerations,"  they  said  that. 
"The  U.S.  Is  surrounded  by  friendly  coun- 
tries. Tou  have  friends  all  around  the  oceans. 
We,  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  surrounded  by  enemies. 
China  Is  an  enemy  and  Europe  Is  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  What  we  are  asking  f«t  is  that 
our  8ecnrity^>e  equal  to  yours  taking  Into 
account  these  considerations."  liey  never 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  reaUy  feimounts 
to  a  requirement  for  Soviet  supenOTlty  In 
capabilities  over  the  United  States,  the  U.K.. 
Prance  and  Chins  simultaneously,  but  watch- 
ing the  way  they  added  things  up  and  how 
they  Justified  their  position,  this  Is  what  it 
b<rfled  down  to. 

Yet  the  two  sides  were  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment In  May  ot  1972  on  stringent  limitations 
on  the  deployment  of  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars  and  on 
an  Interim  Agreement  temporarily  freezing 
new  offensive  missile-launcher  starts. 

After  the  May  1972  signing  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement,  It  turned 
out  that  the  two  sides  had  quite  different 
views  as  to  how  the  negotiating  situation 
had  been  left.  On  the  U.S.  side,  we  told  the 
CMigress  that  the  Interim  Agreonent  was 
intended  to  be  merely  a  short-term  hceae  on 
new  mlsssUe-Iauncho'  starts,  and  that  this, 
together  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  should  create 
favorable  conditions  for  the  prompt  nego- 
tiation of  a  more  complete  and  balanced 
long-term  agreement  on  offensive  strategic 
arms  to  rejdace  the  Interim  Agreement  and 
be  a  con^ement  to  the  ABM  Treatv.  Both 
sides  had  agreed  promptly  to  negotiate  a 
more  complete  agreement  to  replace  the  In- 
terim Agreement.  And  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment speclflcaUy  provided  that  Its  provisions 
were  not  to  prejudice  the  scope  or  temu  of 
such  a  replacement  agreement.  We  thought 
such  a  replacement  agreement  should  be 
based,  as  was  the  ABM  Treaty,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  in  capabUities,  greater 
stabiUty  In  the  imclear  relationship  between 
the  two  sides,  and  a  mutual  desire  to  reduce 
the  resources  committed  to  strategic  arms. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  quite  dif- 
ferent view.  Its  negotiators  held  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  Interim  Agreement  we  had  con- 
ceded that  the  Soviet  Union  was  entitled  to 
an  advantage  for  an  Indefinite  time  at  scnne 
40  percent  in  the  number  of  missile  launch- 
eiB  and  something  better  than  doable  the 
average  eSSotlve  dze.  or  throw  weight,  of 
their  mliwlles  over  oun.  In  vortcing  out  a 
more  complete  and  longer  term  agreement. 
In  their  view,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
add  strict  and  equal  limits  on  bombers 
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their  ftnn*m«nt.s,  provide  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  nuclear  forces  deployed  In  support  of 
our  allies  capable  of  striking  Soviet  territory, 
and  halt  our  B-1  and  Trident  programs  but 
not  the  "modernization"  of  their  syatenu. 
The  difference  of  position  between  the  two 
sides  was  such  that  it  was  dlfflciilt  to  see  how 
agreement  could  be  reached. 

In  the  Vladivostok  Accord  of  December 
1974  the  Soviets  did  make  concessions  from 
their  past  extremely  one-sided  negotiatint: 
demands.  Those  couces'sion.s  were  greater 
man  many  in  the  U.S.  executive  branch  ex- 
pci-ted.  However,  does  the  Accord  promise  to 
result  in  achieving  the  objectives  which  the 
United  States  has  for  many  years  thought 
should  be  achieved  by  a  long  term  agreement 
on  offensive  forces?  Those  objectives  were 
parity,  or  essential  equivalence,  between  the 
offensive  capabilities  on  the  two  sides,  the 
maintenance  of  high-quality  mutual  deter- 
rence and  a  basis  for  reducing  .strategic  arms 
expenditures.  I  believe  it  does  not. 

The  Vladivostok  Accord,  In  essence,  limits 
the  total  number  of  strategic  launchers— 
ICBMs,  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBMs)  and  heavy  .strategic  bombers,  to 
2.400  on  both  sides,  and  the  number  of 
MIRVed  missile  launchers  to  1,320  on  both 
sides.  It  limits  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  num- 
ber of  modern  large  ballistic  launchers 
(MLBMs)  ihat  they  now  have,  while  pro- 
hibiting the  United  States  from  deploying 
any  modern  launchers  in  this  category.  '  The 
Accord  calls  for  air-to-surface  mLssiles  with 
a  range  greater  than  600  kilometers,  carried 
by  heavy  bomber.-,,  to  be  counted  against  the 
2,400  ceiling.  The  treaty  would  allow  freedom 
to  mix  between  the  various  sy»tem,s  subject 
to  these  limltaiions. 

As  this  article  goes  to  press,  there  .,ti]l  re- 
main some  things  to  be  cleared  up:  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  »aid  that  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing concerning  air-to-surface  missiles 
(ASMS),  that  our  undersunding  was  that 
only  ballistic  air-to-surface  missiles  of 
greater  than  600-kilometer  range  are  to  be 
included  in  the  2.400  launcher  limit,  not 
cruise  missiles.  -  That  is  being  argued  be- 
tween the  two  sides  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  also  a  question  about  mobile  ml.s- 
slles,  particularly  land-mobile  mi.ssiles: 
Should  they  be  banned  or  should  they  be 
permitted  and  counted  against  the  1.320  and 
2.400  ceilings?  And  there  is  the  open  question 
of  what  constitutes  a  "lieavy  bomt>er."  The 
Soviets  are  building  a  plane  called  the  Back- 
fire" whose  gross  take-off  weight  is  three- 
quarters  that  of  the  B-l  and  which  is  two  and 
a  half  times  as  big  as  our  FB-lii.  it  is  a  very 
compentent  plane,  more  competent  than 
some  of  the  planes  they  now  agree  should  be 
defined  to  be  heavy  bombei-s.  The  Soviets  say 
the  Backfire  should  not  be  Included  in  the 
category  of  heavy  bombers  because  'we  doni 
intend  to  use  it  in  that  role."  However,  it  can 
in  fact  carry,  even  without  refueling  land 
it  ie  equipped  to  be  refueled),  a  significant 
payload  to  intercontinental  distances  if  the 
aircraft  is  recovered  in  a  third  country.  The 
way  the  Vladivostok  Accord  reads,  alr-to- 
surface  missUes  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
in  range,  if  not  carried  on  a  heavy  bomber. 
are  not  required  to  be  counted  at  all  So 
Backfires  and  FB-Uls  with  long-range  mis- 
siles would  not  count  in  any  way  against  any- 
thing. These  problems  must  be  resolved  in 
order  to  have  a  meaningful  agreement. 

Then  there  are  the  problems  of  verifica- 
tion. Messrs.  Kissinger  and  Oromyko  have 
been  trying  to  work  out  a  compromise  on  the 
verification  issue.  I  personally  take  the  veri- 
fication issue  less  seriously  than  most  becau.se 
the  limits  are  so  high  that  what  could  be 
gained  by  cheating  against  them  would  not 
appear  to  be  strategically  significant."  How- 
ever,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  establish 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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a  precedent  which  would  cause  trouble  If 
more  meaningful  limitations  were  agreed 
upon. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Vladivostok  Ac- 
cord is  that  It  does  not  deal  with  throw- 
weight.  The  agreement  would  not  effectively 
check  the  deployment  of  the  new  Soviet  fam- 
ily of  large,  technically  improved  and  MIRV- 
ed offensive  missiles.  While  both  sides  are 
permitted  equal  numbers  of  MIRVed  mis- 
siles, the  new  Soviet  SS-lOs  have  three  times 
the  throw  weight  of  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  UI, 
and  the  new  SS-18s.  seven  times.  What  this 
conies  down  to  is  that  under  the  Accord  the 
Soviets  can  be  expected  to  have  a  total  of 
about  15  million  pounds  of  missile  throw- 
weight  and  bomber  throw-weight  equivalent. 
If  the  Congress  goes  forward  with  the  B-l 
and  the  Trident  system  but  the  United  States 
does  not  Eidd  further  strategic  programs,  the 
Soviets  can  be  expected  to  end  up  with  an 
advantage  of  at  least  three-to-one  In  missile 
throw-weight  and  of  at  least  two-to-one  in 
overall  throw-weight,  including  a  generous 
allowance  for  the  throw- weight  equivalent 
of  heavy  bombers,  and  two-to-one  or  three- 
to-one  in  MIRVed  missile  throw- weight.  This 
disparity  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
Backflie,  the  PB-111,  and  the  highly  asym- 
metrical advantage  In  air  defenses  that  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoys.'' 

Thus,  the  Vladivostok  Accord,  while  a  con- 
siderable improvement  up>on  the  prior  ne- 
gotiating positions  presented  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  continues  to  codify  a  potentially  un- 
stable situation  cau.sed  by  the  large  disparity 
in  throw-weight,  now  being  exploited  by 
,'~ovict  lachnoiogical  improvements. 

V 

The  prospects  for  SALT  III  centers  on  re- 
ductions In  the  strategic  forces  on  both  sides, 
an  aim  of  the  SALT  talks  since  their  Incep- 
tioi!  My  personal  view  Is  that  meaningful  re- 
ductions are  highly  desirable,  and  that  the 
aim  of  reductions  should  be  to  increase  stra- 
tegic stability.  But  this  aim  is  not  served 
by  reducing  numbers  of  launchers,  unless 
Throw-weight  is  also  reduced  and  made  more 
equal.  ' 

The  agreed  reduction  of  the  throw-weight 
of  large,  land-based  MIRVed  missiles,  how- 
ever, would  Increase  stability.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  Soviet  Union  needs  to  replace  Its 
SS-9S  with  SS-18S.  nor  why  It  needs  to  re- 
place a  large  number  of  Its  SS-lls  with  SS- 
19s.  Although  it  Is  perfectly  feasible  and 
permissible  under  the  Vladivostok  Accord  for 
us  to  develop  missiles  of  equally  large  or  even 
greater  throw-weight  than  the  SS-19s  and 
fit  them  In  Mlnuteman  III  silos,  would  it  not 
be  far  better  for  both  sides  if  there  were  sub- 
limits of,  say.  50  on  the  number  of  SS-lSs  the 
Soviets  were  permitted  to  deploy  and  600  or 
less  on  the  number  of  SS-19  and  SS-17  class 
ICBMs  that  either  side  was  permitted  to  de- 
ploy? Even  111  a  context  of  no  other  changes 
in  the  postures  of  the  two  countries,  the  re- 
duction in  missiles  to  these  numbers  would 
change  the  missile  throw-weight  asymmetry 
to  one-and-a-half  to  one. 

It  might  then  be  more  feasible  to  work 
out  subsequent  reductions  in  numbers  of  ve- 
hicles which  would  include  the  Soviet  older 
un-MIRVed  missiles,  such  as  the  SS-9.  along 
with  our  Mlnuteman  II  and  Titan.  But  in 
the  absence  of  throw-weight  limitations  of 
some  sort,  reduction  per  se  will  not  improve 
stability. 

However,  the  Russians  are  opposed  to  con- 
sidering throw-weight  limitations  and  have 
also  taken  the  position  that  a  future  negotia- 
tion for  reductions  has  to  take  Into  account 
all  forward-based  systems — all  the  systems 
we  have  in  Europe  and  in  East  Asia,  and  on 
aircraft  carriers.  Thus,  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
we  can  have  high  hopes  of  getting  anything 
In  SALT  III  that  will  provide  relief  for  the 
anticipated  strain  on  the  US.  strategic  pos- 


ture as  the  Soviet  deployments  proceed  m4 
as  their  accuracy  Improves. 

VI 

The  country  as  a  whole  has  looked  at  stra- 
tegic nuclear  problems  during  the  last  six 
years  In  the  context  of  SALT,  hoping  to  make 
the  maintenance  of  our  national  security 
easier  through  negotiations.  It  now  appears, 
however,  for  the  reasons  outlined  above,  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  get  relief  from  our  nu- 
clear strategic  problems  through  this  route. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  look  at  our  strategic 
nuclear  posture  in  much  the  way  we  tised  to 
look  at  It  before  the  SALT  negotiations  be- 
gan and  determine  what  Is  needed  In  the  way 
of  a  nuclear  strategy  for  the  United  States 
and  what  kind  of  posture  Is  needed  to  sup- 
port It.  A  fundamental  aim  of  nuclear  strat- 
egy and  the  military  posture  to  back  It  up 
must  be  deterrence:  the  failure  to  deter 
would  be  of  enormous  cost  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world. 

Once  again,  two  Important  distinctions 
should  be  borne  In  mind:  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  concept  of  "deterrence"  and  the 
concept  of  "military  strategy,"  and  the  ac- 
companying distinction  between  "declaratory 
policy"  and  "action  policy."  Deterrence  Is  a 
political  concept:  it  deals  with  attempts  by 
indications  of  capability  and  will  to  dissuade 
the  potential  enemy  from  taking  certain  ac- 
tions. Military  strategy  deals  with  the  mili- 
tary actions  one  would.  In  fact,  take  if  de- 
terrence falls.  A  responsible  objective  of  mili- 
tary strategy  In  this  event  would  be  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  in  circumstances  least 
damaging  to  the  future  of  otu-  society. 

FVom  the  US.  standpoint,  just  to  level  s 
number  of  Soviet  cities  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  moat  of  our  cities  would  then  be 
destroyed  would  not  necessarily  be  the  im- 
plementation of  a  rational  military  strategy. 
Deterrence  through  the  threat  of  such  de- 
struction thus  rests  on  the  belief  that  In 
that  kind  of  crisis  the  United  States  would 
act  Irrationally  and  in  revenge.  Yet  serious 
dangers  can  arise  if  there  is  such  a  disparity 
between  declaratory  deterrence  policy  and 
the  actual  military  strategy  a  nation's  leaders 
would  adopt  If  deterrence  -  fails — or  if  there 
is  a  belief  by  the  other  side  that  such  a  dis- 
parity would  be  likely.  I  think  former  Sec- 
retary James  Schleslnger's  flexible  response 
program  was.  In  effect,  an  attempt  to  get 
our  declaratory  policy  closer  to  a  credible 
action  policy  and  thus  improve  deterrence. 
Ultimately,  the  quality  of  that  deterrence 
depends  Importantly  on  the  character  and 
strength  of  the  VS.  nuclear  posture  versus 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  assessing  Its 
adequacy,  one  may  start  by  considering  our 
ability  to  hold  Soviet  population  and  indus- 
try as  hostages,  in  the  face  of  Soviet  meas- 
ures to  deter  or  hedge  against  UJ3.  reUlia- 
tlon  directed  at  such  targets. 

In  1970  and  1971 — when  the  focus  was  al- 
most exclusively  on  "mutual  assured  de- 
struction"— the  congressional  debates  on 
whether  or  not  to  deploy  a  VS.  antl-balllstic 
missile  system  recognized  clearly  the  Impor- 
tance to  deterrence  of  hostage  populations. 
Critics  of  the  ABM  argued — and  with  decisive 
Impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  debate — that 
an  effective  ABM  defense  of  urban/ industrial 
centers  could  be  destabilizing  to  the  nuclear 
balance:  if  side  A  (whether  the  United  States 
or  the.  U.S.S.R.)  deployed  an  ABM  defense 
of  Its  cities,  side  B  could  no  longer  hold  side 
As  population  as  a  hostage  to  deter  an  attack 
by  A  on  B.  And  in  1973  the  same  argument 
carried  weight  In  the  negotiation  and  rati- 
fication of  the  ABM  limits  in  the  SALT  I 
agreements. 

Yet  today  the  Soviet  Union  has  adopted 
programs  that  have  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  situation  as  an  ABM  program  would 
have.  And  as  the  Soviet  dvll  defense  pro- 
gram becomes  more  effective  It  tends  to  de- 
stabilize  the  deterrent  relationship  for  the 
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same  reason:  the  United  8t«tM  oui  tbmn  no 
longer  hold  as  slgnlflcant  a  praportloo  al  tha 
Soviet  population  as  m  bootaee  to  deter 
a  Soviet  attack.  Ooncurrenily.  Oufimi  Indus- 
trial TtOnflrabni^  hM  iMm  wd— ■!  tf  €»• 
liberate  policies,  apparently  Mhiptad  targely 
for  military  reasonsj.^  locating  tUTM-qoAr- 
tcrs  of  new  Soviet  industry  In  small  and  me- 
dium-sized towns.  The  clvU  defena*  pro- 
gram also  provides  for  evactiatkm  of  some  In- 
dustry and  materials  In  time  of  crisis. 

In  sum.  the  ability  of  VS.  nndcar  power  to 
destroy  without  question  the  bulk  of  Soviet 
industry  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Soviet 
peculation  Is  by  no  means  as  clear  as  It  once 
was,  even  if  one  aesumes  most  of  VS.  striking 
power  to  be  available  and  dlracted  to  this 
end. 

A  more  crucial  test,  however.  Is  to  con- 
sider the  possible  results  of  a  burge-acale 
nuclear  exchange  In  which  one  side  sought  to 
destroy  as  much  of  the  other  side's  striking 
power  as  possible,  in  order  to  leave  Itself  In 
the  strongest  possible  poslton  after  the  ex- 
change. As  already  noted,  such  a  counter- 
force  strategy  appears  to  fit  with  Soviet  ways 
of  thinking  and  planning;  It  Is  a  strategy  we 
must  take  Into  account. 

Based  on  this  method  of  assessment,  the 
United  States  In  1960  held  a  slight  but  In- 
creasing advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  this  advantage  became  greatest  In  about 
nild-ia64.  Thereafter,  however,  Soviet  peo- 
grams — greatly  accelerated,  as  eartler  noted, 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — started  to  ie# 
verse  the  trend,  so  that  by  mld-1968  the  total 
deployed  throw-weights  on  both  sides,  before 
a  hypothetical  nuclear  exchange,  w«« 
roughly  equal.  How^ever,  as  the  "after"  curve 
shows,  the  U.S.  operational  military  advan- 
tage persisted  for  some  time  thereafter,  off- 
setting the  Soviet  superiority  In  deployed 
throw-weight.  For  example.  If  In  1970  the 
Soviets  had  attached  U.S.  forces,  their  mtlre 
prewar  advantage  would  have  been  eUm- 
iuated,  leaving  the  United  States  with  sub- 
stantial superiority  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
change. However,  this  situatloft  twignn  to  be 
reversed  in  1973,  with  lue  Soviets  b»*"*"E  the 
military  capability  to  end  an  excbangs  with 
an  advantage  In  their  favcw.  lioreover.  In 
1976  the  "before"  and  "after"  curves  of  Table 
I  cross,  signifying  that  the  Soviets  could,  by 
initiating  such  an  exchange.  Increase  the 
ratio  of  advantage  they  held  at  the  start  of 
the  exchange.  By  1977,  after  a  Soviet-Initiated 
counterforce  strike  against  the  United  States 
to  which  the  United  States  respuided  with  a 
counterforce  strike,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  remaining  forces  sufficient  to  destroy 
Chinese  and  Etu-opean  NATO  nuclear  capabil- 
ity, attack  U.S.  population  and  conventional 
mUltary  targets,  and  still  have  a  remaining 
force  throw-weight  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  And  after  1977  the  Soviet 
advantage  after  tlie  assumed  attack  mounts 
rapidly. 

In  addition  to  the  ratios  aiMl  absolute 
differences  that  apply  to  the  remaining 
throw-weights  of  the  two  sides,  there  Is  a 
'third  factor  which  should  be  borne  In  mind. 
That  factor  Is  the  absolute  level  of  the 
forces  remaining  to  the  weaker  side.  If  that 
absolute  level  Is  high,  continues  under  effec- 
tive command  and  control,  and  Is  com- 
prised of  a  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
iRVs)  adequate  to  threaten  a  majra:  portion 
of  the  other  side's  military  and  \irban/ 
industrial  targets,  this  will  be  conducive  to 
continued  effective  deterrence  even  if  the 
ratios  are  unfavorable.  These  considerations 
reinforce  the  desirability  of  survlvable  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  deployment. 
vn 
In  sum,  the  trends  In  relative  military 
strength  are  such  that,  tmless  we  nkove 
promptly  to  reveise  them,  the  Uhlted  States 
is  moving  toward  a  posture  of  minlmnm 
deterrence  in  which  we  would  be  conceding 


to  the  Soivlet  Union  the  potential  for  a 
■mtaiy  and  polttlcal  victory  If  deterrence 
tefled.  While  It  Is  probably  not  possltale  and 
aay  not  be  poUtlcally  desirable  for  the 
tnittsd  States  to  strive  for  a  nudear-war- 
wlnnlng  ei^abUity.  there  are  eonraes  of 
action  available  to  the  United  States  w^ieie- 
by  we  coiild  deny  to  the  Soviets  such  a 
capability  and  remove  the  one-sided  in- 
stability caused  by  their  throw-weight 
advantage  and  by  their  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

To  restore  stabUity  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  VS.  deterrent:  (1)  the  survivability 
and  capablUty  of  the  VS.  strategic  forces 
must  be  such  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
not  foresee  a  military  advantage  in  attack- 
ing our  forces,  aiul  (2)  we  must  eliminate 
or  ooD4>ensate  for  the  one-sided  instability 
caused  by  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program. 
Speclflcally,  we  must  remove  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  profitably 
attack  U,S.  forces  with  a  fraction  of  their 
forces  and  still  maintain  reserves  adequate 
for  other  contingencies. 

As  to  the  civil-defense  aspect,  the  absence 
of  a  VS.  usability  to  protect  its  own  popu- 
lation, gives  the  Soviet  Union  an  asym- 
metrli^  possibility  of  holding  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation as  a  hostage  to  deter  retaliation 
f(dlowiug  a  Soviet  attack  on  U.S.  forces. 
Although  the  most  economical  and  rapidly 
Implementable  approach  to  removing  this 
one-sided  InstabUlty  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  a  more  active  civil 
defense  program  of  its  own.  such  a  program 
does  not  appear  to  be  politically  possible  at 
this  time.  Its  futive  political  acoeptabUity 
will  be  a  function  of  the  emerging  threat 
and  Its  appreciation  by  VS.  leadership  and 
by  the  public. 

Two  more  pracUcable  avenues  of  action 
suggest  themselves.  First,  all  of  the  options 
which  would  be  effective  in  diminishing  the 
one-sided  Soviet  advantage  Involve  some 
Improvement  In  the  accuracy  of  UJ3.  mis- 
siles. Differential  accuracy  lm.provements 
can,  at  least  temporarily,  compensate  for 
throw-weight  Inequality. 

■This  Is  a  controversial  Issue  which  has 
been  studied  extensively.  The  results  of  one 
such  study  by  a  member  of  Congress  are 
shown  In  the  Conffressional  Record  of  May 
20,  1975.  According  to  that  study  the  United 
States  presently  holds  a  4:1  superiority  in 
the  hard- target  kill  capability  of  mlssUe 
forces.  The  Congressman  notes  in  his  exposi- 
tion to  a  U.S.  high-accuracy  maneuvering 
reentry  vehicle  fMaRV)  program  that  MaRV 
wovild  by  the  late  1980s  Improve  U.S.  accuracy 
to  .02  n.m.  (120  feet).  Incorrectly  estimating 
that  this  woxild  Increase  the  U.S.  advantage 
to  7:1  over  the  U.S.SJl. — assuming  the  latter 
was  unable  to  develop  MaRV  by  that  time. 
However,  the  Congressman's  data  also  predict 
that  the  hard-target  klU  capabUlty  of  the 
Soviet  mIssUe  force  will  by  the  1980s  have 
increased  100-fold,  so  that  if  the  United 
States  took  no  action  to  improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  an  advantage  of  25:1.  While  it  is  un- 
necessary to  eq\iip  more  than  a  portion  of 
UJS.  missiles  with  high  accuracy  BVs,  it  is 
clear  that  substantial  accuracy  improvements 
are  essential  to  avoid  major  Soviet  superiority 
in  a  critical  respect. 

Others  argue  that  Improvemeuus  in  U.S. 
missile  accuracy  would  be  "destabilizing." 
More  specifically,  such  programs  "could  spur 
Soviet  covintermeasures  such  as  new  pro- 
grama  to  Increase  their  second-strike  capa- 
bUlUes  by  going  to  (1)  more  sea-Iatmched 
strategic  missiles,  (2)  air-  and  sea-lavmched 
cruise  missiles,  (3)  expanded  strategic 
bombw  forces,  and  (4)  mobile  ICBMiB."" 
TlMBe  argiiments  Ignraw  the  cmtral  fact  that 
deterrence  Is  already  being  seriously  tinder- 
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mined  by  unilateral  actk>as  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Hence,  further  self-restraint  by  the 
United  States  cannot  but  worsen  this  con- 
dition. 

Moreover,  tbm  Soviet  programs  cited  as 
conseqoences  of  UJS.  aeeora^  Improvemmt 
are  in  (act  stabUlalng  rather  than  destabilis- 
ing. Under  the  SALT  agreemente  on  force 
ceilings,  such  reactions  would  compel  off- 
setttng  reductions  in  the  Soviet  silo-based 
ICBil  force,  thereby  reducing  their  toUl 
force  throw-weight.  Moreover,  the  replace- 
ment ICBM  systems  are  not  likely  to  achieve 
accuracy  equal  to  ttist  of  the  silo-based 
ICBMs.  while  throw-weight  moved  to  bomb- 
ers and  cruise  missiles,  because  of  the  long 
flight  time  to  targets,  cannot  be  effectively 
used  in  a  first-strike  counterforce  role. 

In  sum.  even  on  the  information  furnished 
by  those  generally  oppoBiDg  improved  ac- 
curacy of  VS.  mlsaUes,  Improvement  U 
necessary  to  avoid  a  major  Soviet  advantage, 
and  the  logical  Soviet  ooiinter  to  such  Im- 
provemente  would  move  the  Soviets  in  a 
direction  which  would  stablllae  the  strategic 
relationship  and  reduce  the  Soviet  throw - 
weight  advantage. 

Second,  the  prospective  Soviet  advantage 
could  be  oSset  by  measures  to  decrease  the 
vulnerability  of  U£.  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
Here  there  are  several  ongoing  programs  al- 
ready under  way,  notably  the  development 
of  the  Trident  submarine  and  the  B-l 
bomber;  both  these  d^very  systems  will  be 
Inherently  less  vulnerable  to  a  counter- 
force  attack  than  fixed  ICBM  lustellations. 
the  submarine  by  reason  of  its  mobility  at 
sea  and  the  B-l  by  virtue  of  its  mobility 
and  escape  speed  as  weU  as  the  potential 
capacity  to  maintain  a  portion  of  the  B-l 
force  airborne  In  time  of  crisis.  In  addition, 
programs  to  increase  the  pre-latinch  sur- 
vivability of  UJS.  bomber  forces  generally, 
as  well  as  programs  to  increase  air  defense 
capability  through  the  so-called  AWACS 
system,  operate  to  reduce  vulnerability  of 
the  total  UJS.  force.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, however,  these  programs  are  already 
taken  Into  account  in  the  calculations  shown 
on  Tables  I  and  n — ^If  they  were  to  be  de- 
layed, the  effect  would  be  negative,  and  the 
contrary  if  they  were  to  be  stepped  up 
and  accelerated. 

I  believe,  however,  that  these  measttres 
do  not  go  far  enough.  The  most  vulnerable 
U.S.  delivery  system  today  Is  that  <^  our 
fixed  and  hardened  ICBM  installations, 
including  Mlnuteman  silos.  Under  present 
trends,  it  Is  only  a  question  of  ttane  until  a 
combination  of  the  large  throw-weight 
available  to  the  Sovlete  and  improved  ac- 
curacy will  threaten  the  destruction  of  a 
high  percentage  of  these  instellations — so 
that  today  there  is  considerable  talk  In 
some  quarters  of  actually  phasing  otit  U.S. 
ICBM  installations. 

I  believe  such  action  would  be  unwise, 
and  that  it  Is  entirely  feasible,  at  not  exces- 
sive cost,  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  deploy- 
ment that  would  not  only  permit  the  reten- 
tion of  our  ICBMs — ^whieh  contribute  heavily 
to  the  totel  U.S.  throw-weight — but  would 
actually  mske  these  a  more  critical  and 
effective  component  of  the  U.S.  striking 
force.  The  system  that  would  accomplish 
these  ends  would  be  a  proliferation  of  low- 
cost  sheltCTs  for  what  is  called  a  multiple 
launch-point  sjrstem.  The  essence  of  su'sh  a 
system  would  be  to  construct  a  large  number 
of  shelter  installations,  so  that  the  smaller 
number  of  actual  missile  launchers  oould 
be  readily  moved  and  deployed  among  these 
installations  on  a  random  pattern  deliber- 
ately varied  at  adequate  mtervals  of  time. 

The  ingredients  for  such  a  system  are,  I 
believe,  already  in  existence,  uotikbly  through 
the  availability  of  sufficiently  large  areas  of 
western  desert  land  now  owned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  On  this  land  there  could 
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!>•  created  ft  larg»  number  of  hardened  Khel- 
ters  or  alternatively  tb«  mlMllee  themselves 
could  be  encased  In  hardened  oftpaulee  re- 
deployable  among  a  large  number  of  "soft" 
shelters.  Preliminary  study  Indicates  that  the 
research,  development  and  procurement  costs 
of  a  system  along  these  lines  would  average 
approximately  tl.5  bUUon  a  year  In  1975 
dollars  over  the  next  eight  to  ten  years.  Inas- 
much as  the  current  level  of  obllgational  au- 
thority for  strategic  weapons  systems  is  on 
the  order  of  $7  billion  per  year — much  less,  as 
ftlready  noted,  than  the  comparable  amounis 
obligated  annually  In  1956-62—1  believe  this 
i=  a  cost  we  should  be  prep«u-ed  to  accept. 

The  objective  of  creating  such  a  new  sys- 
tem of  deployment  would  be  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  throw-weight  costs  to  the  Soviets 
of  destroying  a  substantial  portion  of  our  de- 
terrent forces.  This  is  achieved  with  a  mul- 
tiple launch-point  system,  since  in  order  to 
destroy  the  system  virtually  all  of  the  rele- 
vant shelter  installations  would  need  lo  be 
destroyed.  There  would  be  many  more  hard- 
ened shelters  or  encapsulated  missiles  than 
the  present  number  of  fixed  Installatlou.s,  so 
that  the  Soviets  would  be  required  lo  com- 
mit a  larger  portion  of  their  throw-weigh', 
to  this  task  than  they  would  to  the  task  of 
attacking  fixed  In.stallatioivs — the  trade-off 
of  U.S.  throw-weight  destroyed  to  Soviet 
throW-welght  used  would  greatly  favor  the 
United  State-5.  Thus  the  Soviet  advantage  \n 
a  counterforce  exchange  would  be  drastically 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  such  a  US. 
move  would  ije  likely  to  lead  to  Soviet 
countermoves  that  would  have  a  construc- 
tive impact  on  the  overall  balance.  The  logi- 
cal answer  to  such  a  US.  move  would  be  for 
the  Soviet  side  to  substitute  either  multiple 
launch-pyoint  mts-slles  or  SLBMs  for  a  portion 
of  their  large  fixed  ICBMs.  They  would  there- 
by increase  the  survivability  of  their  systems. 
but  at  the  cost  of  substantially  reducing 
their  throw-a;eight  advantage.  S'lch  moves 
by  both  sides  "would  greatly  Improve  crisis 
stability  and  thus  significantly  reduce  thi 
ri.sk  of  a  nuclear  war. 

In  essence,  the  multiple  launch-point  idea 
is  a  method  of  preserving  and  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  land-based  systems  by  mak- 
ing them  partially  mobile.  It  is.  however, 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  usual  argu- 
ment advanced  for  banning  land-based  mo- 
bile missile  systems.  This  argument  Is  that 
It  is  more  difficult  to  verify  with  confidence 
the  number  of  mobile  and  thus  redeployable 
launchers  deployed  by  either  side  than  it  Is 
to  veru'y  the  number  of  fl.xed  silos.  The  merit 
of  this  argument  fades  In  a  situation  where 
up  to  10  or  12  million  pounds  of  MIRVed 
throw-weight  caii  be  expected  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Soviet  side  under  the  limit.s  con- 
templated by  the  Vladivostok  Accord.  With 
improved  accviracy.  less  than  four  million 
pounds  of  MIRVed  throw-weight  could 
threaten  the  destruction  of  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  fixed  silos  on  the  U  S.  side.  No 
practicable  addition  through  unverified  mo- 
bile launchers  to  the  10  to  12  million  p)ounds 
of  throw-weight  permitted  the  Soviet  side 
would  compensate  strategically  for  the  addi- 
tional throw -weight  requirement  that  a  U.S. 
multiple  launch-point  s>stem  would  'mpo.se. 
A  significant  portion  of  a  U.S.  muUiple 
launch-point  system  should  survive  even  if 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  devote  to  tlie  task 
of  attacking  it  double  the  lour  million 
pounds  of  MIRVed  throw-weight  it,  would 
have  to  allocate  to  the  destruction  o:  our 
Minutenian  silos   ■' 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  programs 
which  would  also  be  necessary.  In  particular. 
It  would  seem  to  be  essontlal,  If  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  to  be  permitted  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  Backfires,  that  we  not  grant  them  a 
free  ride  for  their  bomb«.r  forces.  This  would 
require  a  reversal  of  congesslonal  action  lini- 


Itlng  support  for  the  AWACS  program.  But 
taking  everything  Into  conaideratlon,  the 
magnitude  of  the  X33.  effort  required  would 
be  far  less  than  that  which  we  undertook  In 
the  1967-1962  period  in  response  to  Sputnik 
and  the  then-threatened  vuUierability  of  our 
bomber  force. 

vin 

Some  of  my  friends  argue  that  those  knowl- 
edgeable about  such  matters  shotUd  bear  in 
mind  the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  war,  and 
should  call  for  US.  restraint  In  the  hope  the 
USSR,  will  follow  our  lead.  Having  been 
in  charge  of  the  US  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey team  of  500  physicists  and  engineers  who 
measured  the  detailed  effect.s  of  the  two  nu- 
clear weapons  used  at  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshi- 
ma the  only  two  such  weapons  ever  ased  In 
anger,  and  having  been  associated  witli  many 
of  the  s^^bscquent  studies  of  the  probable 
effects  of  the  more  modern  weapons,  I  am 
fully  .sensitive  to  the  first  point  But  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  It  would  seem 
to  me  wise  to  assure  that  no  enemy  could 
be'.leve  he  could  profit  from  such  a  war. 

A.S  to  the  .second  point.  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt.  Counselor  for  the  State  Department, 
recently  described  the  preconditions  for  the 
US.  detente  policy  In  the  following  terms: 

"The  course  on  which  we  embarked  re- 
qulre.?  toughness  of  mind  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose.  It  demands  a  .sober  view  not  only 
of  Soviet  strengths  btit  of  our  own.  It  Is  an 
attempt  to  evolve  a  balance  of  Incentives  for 
posiuve  beh.-wlor  and  penalties  for  belliger- 
ence: the  objective  being  to  Instill  In  the 
minds  of  our  potential  adversaries  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  beneflt.s  of  cooperatloii  rather 
than  conflict  and  thus  lessen  the  threat  of 
war  .  .  .  Interests  will  be  respected  only  If 
it  Is  clear  that  they  can  be  defended.  Re- 
straint will  prevail  only  If  its  absence  Is 
known  to  carry  heavy  risks."  •" 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  the  record  shows 
•hat  neither  negotiations  nor  unilateral  re- 
straint have  operated  to  dissuade  Soviet  lead- 
ers from  seeking  a  nuclear-war-wlnnlng  ca- 
pability—or from  the  view  that  with  such 
a  capability  they  cotild  effectively  use  pres- 
sure tactics  to  get  their  way  In  crisis  situa- 
tions. 

Hence  It  Is  urgent  that  the  United  States 
take  positive  steps  to  maintain  strategic  sta- 
bility and  high-quality  deterrence.  If  the 
trends  in  Soviet  thinking  continue  to  evolve 
in  the  manner  Indicated  by  the  Internal 
.statements  of  Soviet  leaders,  and  If  the  trends 
In  relative  military  capability  continue  to 
evolve  In  the  fashion  suggested  by  the  prior 
analysis,  the  foundations  for  hope  in  the 
evolution  of  a  true  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  the  USSR,  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  be  seriously  in  doubt. 
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Stage  of  the  General  Crisis  of  Capitalism," 
Raborhiy  K!ais  in  Sonremennyy  Mir  (The 
Working  Clas.s  and  the  Contemporary 
Worldi.   January   1975,   pp.  3  20. 

See  comments  bv  Aleksey  Rumlantsev.  at 
a  conference  spon.sored  by  Problemy  Afira  i 
Sofiialii-nia,  .Summer  1975. 

"  To  see  how  lop  officials  viewed  American 
nv.tlenr  power  even  In  the  period  of  American 
monopoly,  one  can  now  consult  the  recently 
declassified  text  of  the  NSC  68  policy  paper 
date  In  the  spring  of  1950.  Even  though  So- 
viet nuclear  capacity  (ifter  the  first  Soviet 
rest  of  August  1949 »  was  assessed  as  small 
for  ?ome  years  to  come,  that  paper  rejected 
any  Idea  of  reliance  on  American  nuclear 
power  for  the  defense  of  key  areas,  tyj  be 
sure.  In  the  19508  tinder  John  Foster  Dulles, 
the  Ciuted  S»a*.es  had  a  decIarTtory  policy 


of  'ma».sive  retaliation."  But  In  the  actual 
confrontations  of  that  period,  thie  declaia- 
tory  policy  was  not  in  fact  followed;  Instead, 
conventional  force  was  used,  for  example  In 
the  Lebanon  crisis  of  1968  and,  leaa  directly, 
in  the  Offshore  Islands  crisis  of  the  same 
year.  After  1961  masatve  retaliation  was  aban- 
doned. 

'  Eugene  Wlgner.  "The  Atom  and  the 
Bomb,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1974,  p.  4. 

-  See  Albert  Wohlstetter.  "The  Delicate  BbI- 
ance  of  Terror."  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1959, 
pp   211-234. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  refei-s 
to  the  amounts  obligated  annually  for  equip- 
ment, materiel,  and  personnel  that  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  program  mission, 
including  all  support  costs  that  follow  di- 
rectly from  the  number  of  combat  units.  It 
does  not  Include  allocable  costs  of  such  re- 
luted  activities  as  communications,  general 
support,  and  intelligence. 

■  See  Paul  H.  NlUe,  "The  Vladivostok  Ac- 
cord ond  SALT  II."  The  Review  of  Politics 
"University  of  Notre  Dame),  April  1975.  pp. 
147-60.  especially  pp.  149-60. 

Throw -weight  ■  is  a  measure  of  the 
weight  of  effective  payload  that  can  be  de- 
livered to  an  Intended  distance.  In  the  case 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs) 
and  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
iSLBMs),  the  throw-weight  la  a  direct  meas- 
ure of  such  a  payload  In  terms  of  the  po- 
tential power  of  the  missiles'  boosters.  In 
view  of  the  more  variable  loads  carried  by 
heavy  bombers,  a  formula  for  equivalence  Is 
needed  lo  take  account  of  all  factors  includ- 
ing expi.Tslve  power.  This  point  Is  addressed 
in  footnote  16. 

See  Maxwell   D.  Taylor.  "The  Legitimate  ' 
Claim.s  of  National  Security."  Foreign  Affairs. 
April  1974,  p   582. 

'  Ptiul  H.  Nitze,  "The  Strategic  Balance 
Between  Hope  and  Skepticism."  Foreign  Pol- 
icy. Winter  1974-75,  pp.  136-66. 

"  There  has  been  no  agreed  definition  of 
a  heavy  ballistic  missile.  However,  both  sides 
acknowledge  that  the  SS-9  and  the  SS-18  are 
MLBMs  and  that  the  U.S.  Titan  missile,  while 
It  Is  considered  heavy,  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  "modern."  The  U.S.  has  no 
launchers  for  MLBMs  and  Is  prohibited  from 
converting  any  of  Its  silos  to  such  launchers 
The  Soviets  are  estimated  to  have  had  308 
launchers  for  MLBMs  and  are  permitted  to 
convert  the  SS  9  launchers  Into  launchers  for 
the  even  larger  and  much  more  capable 
SS-18S. 

•-There  are  several  relevant  points  on  the 
600-km.  range  and  cruise  vs.  ballistic  ASM 
questions.  The  inclusion  of  cruise  mls.slles 
as  well  as  ballistic  missiles  In  the  aggregate 
would  offer  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  the  first  place,  cruise  missiles  with 
a  range  greater  than  600  km.  would  signlfl- 
caiuiy  contribute  to  U.S.  bomber  penetra- 
tion In  the  face  of  the  strong  Soviet  antiair- 
craft defenses.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  needs  longer  range  cruise  missiles  to 
reach  meaningful  targets  within  the  oppo- 
neuis  interior  than  does  the  Soviet  Union. 
Secondly,  the  Soviets  now  have  cruise  mis- 
siles of  large  f.ize  with  large  conventional 
warheads  having  a  range  close  to  600  km 
With  smaller  nuclear  warheads  their  range 
could  be  more  than  doubled.  It  Is  not  po.ssi- 
ble  to  verlfv  the  substitution  of  nuclear  war- 
heads for  conventional  ones,  or  to  tell  armed 
cruise  missiles  from  unarmed  ones.  In  any 
case,  a  single  cruise  missile  cannot  be  equated 
with  a  Soviet  ICMB  carrying  50  times  as 
much  warhead  weight. 

The  significance  of  verlfiablllty  Ls  a  func- 
tion not  only  of  the  confidence  one  can  have 
in  verifying  a  particular  niunber  but  of  the 
.strategic  significance  of  the  number  being 
verified.  Fixed  ICBM  silos  are  large  and  the 
number  deployed  Is  therefore  readily  verifi- 
able: however,  the  throw-weight  of  the  mis- 
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sUes  which  can  be  launched  trotn  such  sUos 
can  vary  by  a  factor  of  ten. 

The  provision  In  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  that  the  Interior  dimensions  of 
silos  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  IS  per- 
cent was  an  attempt  to  get  at  this  inoblem. 
However,  the  volume  of  a  missile  which  can 
>>t'  launched  from  a  silo  of  given  Interior 
iiimenslons  can  still  vary  by  a  factor  of  two 
■  tv  three,  and  the  throw-weight  of  a  missile 
"iih  a  given  volttme  can  vary  by  a  factor 
(;:  two.  Even  If  the  probable  error  In  directly 
\erlfying  a  throw- weight  limitation  were  20 
percent,  such  a  limitation  would  be  strategi- 
cal ly  far  more  significant  than  any  of  the 
preceding  limitations. 

In  addition  to  throw-weight,  there  are 
ottier  significant  strategic  factors,  such  as 
'he  survivability  of  the  launcher  through 
mobility  or  hardening,  and  the  accuracy, 
lellablllty.  and  niunber  of  RVs  (reentry  ve- 
hicles) carried  by  a  MIRVd  missile.  None  of 
these  other  factors  Is  limited  under  the 
Vladivostok  Accord  and,  In  any  case,  they 
are  Inherently  difficult  to  verify. 

"In  mld-1973  the  United  States  had  602 
fighter  Interceptors  and  481  surface-to-air 
inLssUes,  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union's  3,000 
fighter  Interceptors  and  10,000  surface-to-air 
missiles.  Edward  Luttwak,  The  US.-VJS.SJt. 
Nuclear  Weapons  Balance,  The  Washington 
Papers,  Beverly  Hills:  Sage  Publications, 
1974. 

'Indeed,  if  total  throw-weight  is  not  re- 
duced while  the  n\tmber  of  launchers  Is.  the 
fewer  latinchers  become  more  vulnerable  and 
critical  to  each  side  and  crisis  stabUlty  Is 
actually  lessened.  See  Lt.  Gen.  (then  Col.) 
Glenn  A.  Kent,  "On  the  Interaction  of  Op- 
posing Forces  under  Possible  Arms  Agree- 
iiionts,"  Occa.sional  Papej-s  in  International 
.^f!air;s.  No.  5,  Center  for  International  Ai- 
MiMs.  Harvard  University,  March  1963. 

'  Additional  views  of  Representative 
Sshroeder.  "Alternative  Defense  Posture 
Statement,"  Report  94  199  of  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  May  10.  1976,  p.  130. 

Under  the  Vladivostok  Accord,  both  sides 
!:re  permitted  1.320  MIRVed  missile  launch- 
ers The  maximum  MIRVed  throw-weight 
ilip  Soviets  could  obtain  within  this  limit 
VI til  the  missiles  they  are  currently  testing 
and  beginning  to  deploy  Is: 
1  4.500.000  pounds  on  308  SS-18s.  (about 
15.000  pounds  each) 

7.100,000  pounds  on  1.012  SS-lOj  (about 
7.000  pounds  each)  ^^ 

for  a  total  MIRVed  thiow-welght  of  11.6  mil- 
lion pounds.  However,  it  Is  imlikely  that  the 
Soviets  will  reach  this  maximum,  as  they  are 
currently  deploying  some  SS-17s,  which  will 
Have  a  throw-weight  of  about  5,000  pounds, 
and  they  may  choose  not  to  MIRV  all  of 
tlieir  SS-18S.  A  more  likely  figure  Is  less 
ihaii  ten  million  pounds  of  NHRVed  throw- 
weight. 

A  reliable  megaton-range  RV  with  a  CEP 
uircular  error  probable,  a  measure  of  ac- 
cufacy)  of  0.125  nautical  miles  has  a  proba- 
bility of  damage  of  85  percent  against  a  alio 
■!  1.500  psi  (pounds  per  square  Inch)  hard- 
ness. The  targeting  of  two  such  RVs  on  the 
'ilo  would  give  a  probability  of  damage  of 
ntj.nit  92  percent  taking  Into  account  both 
r.l lability  and  accuracy.  An  SS-18  missile 
may  have  up  to  eight  megaton-range  RVs 
I  International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
7-'.  c  Military  Balance.  1974-75) ;  thus  a  mega- 
ton-range RV  may  require  around  2  000 
Pounds  of  throw-weight.  The  net  throw- 
weight  required,  then,  to  threateiiB2  percent 
destruction  of  1,000  hard  silos  would  be  ap- 
proximately four  million  pounds,  assuming 
the  Soviets  achieve  CEPs  averaging  an  eighth 

l-*!   ft   uulC. 

.<f.n  ™V"*PL®  lauuch-polnt  ICBM  system  with 
MOO-psl  hard  shelters  or  encapsulated  missiles 
I"  soft  shelters  would  require  considerably 
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more  throw-weight  for  its  destruction.  To 
barrage  attack  such  a  mobile  system  deployed 
on  6.000  square  nautical  miles  of  land  as  an 
area  target  would  require  about  19,000  mega- 
ton-range BVs  to  achieve  a  92  percent  dam- 
age lewl.  The  throw-weight  required  for  tiila 
force  would  be  considerably  above  the  So- 
viet available  force.  Even  as  low  a  damage 
lev^  as  ao  percent  would  require  almost  4,000 
megation-range  RVs,  a  throw-weight  of  at 
least  eight  million  pounds. 

Assuming  the  same  factors  for  acciuacy 
and  reliability  as  used  above  is  calculating 
the  potenUal  results  of  an  attack  on  sUo- 
based  ICBMs,  an  equal  probabUity  of  dam- 
age (86  percent  for  a  single  reliable  RV)  can 
be  achieved  against  a  600-psi  shelter  with  a 
200-klloton  wei^wn.  Since  a  Mlnuteman  HI, 
with  a  total  of  three  RVs  of  less  than  200-kt 
yield,  has  a  throw-weight  of  about  2  000 
pounds,  an  RV  of  290-kt  yield  might  require 
about  800  pounds  of  throw-weight.  Thus  a 
U.S.  deployment  of  some  10,000  shelters 
would  require  eight  million  pounds  of  Soviet 
MIRVed  throw-weight  to  threaten  destruc- 
tion of  72  percent  of  the  multiple  launch- 
point  system.  The  entire  ten  million  pound 
force  would  raise  the  level  of  destructton  to 
only  77  percent.  The  cost  of  adding  RVs  to 
the  Soviet  attack  force  should  be  substantial- 
ly greater  than  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
on  adding  shelters.  In  any  case,  it  woiUd  ap- 
pear technologically  infeaslble  to  reduce  the 
throw-weight  required  per  RV  to  less  than 
300  poimds,  even  if  accuracies  were  eventually 
to  approach  zero  CEP. 

"* Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  'The  Meaning  of 
Detente."  Naval  War  College  Review.  July- 
August  1975.  pp.  3-8. 


Stakfohd  University. 
Stanjord.  Calif..  January  23,  1976 
Hon.  Adl.m  E.  Stcvtnson 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Adlai;  We  would  like  to  set  forth 
.some  views  concerning  the  recent  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Paul  H.  Nitze  entitled  "As- 
suring Strategic  Stability  in  an  Era  of 
Detente." 

When  our  present  defense  doctrines  were 
developed  and  widely  discussed  in  the  lata 
1050'8  and  eirly  I960's  we  were  responding 
to  an  unprecedented  transformation  in  Amer- 
lean  and  Soviet  weapons  strength.  All  ana- 
lysts ^reed  that  the  flaw  In  the  doctrine  of 
massive  retaliation  was  an  extension  of  the 
concept  of  nuclear  response  to  too  broad  a 
range  of  military  and  political  threats.  They 
concluded  that  nuclear  war  was  not  a  mean- 
ingful extension  of  politics,  and  they  sought 
to  devise  doctrines  that  would  limit  the  Im- 
pact of  nuclear  weapons  on  a  broad  range  of 
international  conflicts  while  still  preserving 
U.S.  security.  It  appeared  necessarv  to  do  so 
in  part  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of' a  nuclear 
war  and  to  prevent  the  political  blackmail 
that  could  come  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  search  was  for  a  doctrine  that 
would  make  us  neither  red  nor  dead   to  re- 
phrase the  slogan  of  the  times.  Contrary  to 
these  judgments,  in  which  Paul  Nitze  shared 
and  from  which  he  and  others  helped  develop 
policies,  there  appears  to  be  an  assumption 
in    the   present   Nitze   article    thnt   nuclear 
weapons   can   be   discussed   much   like   any 
other  form  of  much  less  destructive  conven- 
tional armaments.  Doing  so,  however,  lowers 
the  barriers  to  the  actual  use  of  such  weapons 
While  at  the  same  time  tends  to  remove  the 
rationale  for  a  ceiling  on  the  required  num- 
bers of  nuclear  warheads.  Moreover  such  a 
profligate  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  tools 
of  policy  if  not  In  actual   warfare   ignores 
their  awesome  physical  reality. 

Since  political  persuaslon-^"mutual  credi- 
bility"—is  at  the  heart  of  all  alternative 
strategic  doctrines  including  thone  that  Nitze 


supports,  his  political  statements  can  have  a 
considerable  impact  on  our  credibility  par- 
tictdarly  among  our  aUles.  Moreover  his  type 
of  analysis  increases  the  attractiveness  of 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  other  cotm- 
tries.  Since  proliferation  in  the  l970's  is  as 
much  a  problem  as  strat^c  stabUlty  In  the 
1950'8  and  I960's  (and  of  course  today)  no 
argument  about  weapons  decisions  should 
ignore  the  effect  of  proposals  on  proliferation. 
All  this  requires  extreme  care  in  the  way 
officials  or  influentlals  talk  about  our  arsenals 
in  public.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  dls- 
ctisslon  about  the  political  and  strategic 
"weakness"  of  our  strategic  posture  is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  s^ment  of  American  strategic  think- 
ers, not  of  Soviet  officials  or  responsible  Soviet 
writers. 

Most  weapons  decisions  taken  in  response 
to  deterrence  doctrines  from  the  1960'8  on 
were  based  on  calculations  of  Soviet  capabil- 
ities, frequently  making  worst  case  assump- 
tions. To  our  knowledge  no  decisions  then  or 
recently  were  taken  on  the  basis  of  publicly- 
stated  Soviet  Intentions.  Nitze's  analysis 
concern^  the  alms  of  Soviet  leaders  is 
therefore  simplistic  for  It  hnplles  that  Amer- 
ican leaders  and  military  planners  have  de- 
veloped programs  on  the  basis  of  reading 
Soviet  propaganda  statements.  Selected  quo- 
tations from  writings  of  the  more  militant 
Soviet  leaders,  moreover,  give  no  better  basis 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Soviet  Intent  than 
would  Nitze's  writings  give  a  complete  basis 
of  the  assessment  of  the  intent  of  U.S  lead- 
ership. 

Much,  but  not  all,  of  Nitze's  argument 
stems  from  his  Judgment  about  Soviet  mis- 
sile programs  and  negotiating  aUltudes  diu-- 
ing  the  coiorse  of  SALT.  This  is  a  Judgment 
that  is  not  supportable  by  the  historical 
record.  For  example,  it  was  the  Soviets  rather 
than  the  U.S.  who  kept  raising  the  idea  of 
a  MIRV  ban  during  the  course  of  SALT  I, 
and  it  is  MIRVs  that  give  throw-weight 
greatly  Increased  strategic  value.  U  we  are 
to  draw  Judgments  at  this  time,  someone 
needs  to  press  for  an  opening  up  of  the  real 
record  of  the  SALT  negotiations,  for  that 
would  cast  much  useful  light  on  the  present 
debate. 

We  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
exercised  much  unUateral  restraint  in  de- 
ployment and  procurement  of  new  systems, 
particularly  ICBMs.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  U.S.  has  restrained  Its  strategic  tech- 
nology pace.  There  is  Uideed  a  great  risk  that 
deployment  patterns  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  course  by  other  countries  Including 
the  United  States  wUl  proceed  at  such  a  rate 
that  they  may  well  overtake  any  possible 
progress  which  can  be  made  at  SALT.  We 
would  then  return  to  a  world  of  all-out  arms 
competition.  The  determination  of  how  close 
we  are  to  such  times  will  come  down  to  one 
of  judgment,  and  here  Mr.  Sehleslnger's  pos- 
ture statement  of  1976  gives  a  good  starting 
point  concerning  the  actual  situation  in  i-e- 
spect  to  Soviet  capabilities.  No  reading  of 
that  statement  could  lead  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  situation  forbodes 
a  period  of  Soviet  superiority  or  actual  nu- 
clear war-wlnnhig  capability  for  the  next 
decade,  either  under  a  Vladivostok-based 
agreement  or  without. 

During  the  years  when  tiie  doctruie  of  flex- 
ible, credible  deten-euce  was  first  being  for- 
mulated it  was  understood  that  the  making 
of  Judgments  about  capabilities  was  a  com- 
plex matter  and  that  any  Judgments  would 
have  to  be  constantly  reassessed  and  weighed 
In  the  light  of  "worst  cases."  These  judg- 
ments required  weighing  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  retaliatory  nucletir  forces  and  the  vul- 
nerabUity  at  Soviet  cities  and  industry.  De- 
cisions about  the  first  led  us  to  a  number  of 
steps  to  harden  our  arsenal  and  to  divide 
our  nuclear  warheads  within  a  triad  of  bomb- 
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era,  ICBMs.  and  SI.RMs.  It  was  essential  In 
respect  to  survivability  that  the  leaders  of 
the  VS.  have  high  confidence,  and  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  confidence  would  also  affect 
the  behavior  of  our  allies  as  well  as  our  ad- 
versaries. The  search  {or  confidence  in  the 
.survivability  of  our  retaliatory  forces  led  in- 
exorably to  a  discussion  about  quantifiable 
cupahllities.  Accuracy,  reliability,  surviving 
throw-weight,  silo  hardness,  numbers  of 
l''.unchers,  numbers  of  warheads,  respon-se 
time.  etc.  were  all  considered  significant 
mnsures  of  survivability.  Nitze  participated 
in  decisions  (see  p.  214  and  reference  foot- 
note 7)  that  examined  all  of  these  measur- 
able characteristics  as  well  as  some  of  the 
not-so-measurable  ones  and  made  a  Judg- 
ment. Military  planners  then  understood,  for 
example,  that  the  laws  of  physics  as  well  a.s 
probabilities  affected  the  priority  assigned 
to  any  given  characteristics  and  that  no 
single  characteristic  could  be  decisive. 

As  to  vulnerability  of  Soviet  a-sseta.  equally 
complex  factors  had  to  be  weighed,  and  these 
factors  proved  to  be  far  less  measurable.  Ih? 
United  States  had  to  dclde  what  targets 
would  be  of  prime  value  to  the  Soviet  Uuioii 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  de- 
stroyed or  protected.  It  was  well  under^c  jol 
that  offensive  and  defensive  systems  wo.-^ 
Involved  in  calculatlcmj  of  vulnerability.  VV^•> 
will  come  back  to  the  defen.sive  side  In  our 
dlscus.slcns  later  of  Nitzes  views  on  Soviet 
civil  defense  Froi;ra;v.s,  but  certainly  by  the 
time  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  It  had  been 
agreed  that  ni'?si;e-dellvercd  nuclear  weap- 
ons tipped  the  scales  .sharp!)  Iti  favor  of  an 
offense  dominated  mode  and  that  atiy  de- 
fensive response  would  gieutly  spur  a  more 
C^ertlve  offensive  buildup 

Let  us  first  turn  to  the  aoctrii.al  Cjuestlon^ 
that  N"it.-5e  raises  be,;lnnii.g  on  page  212  of  his 
article  because  these  relate  principally  to 
questions  of  survivability  and  to  Judgments 
about  our  conscience  concerning  American 
retaliatory  forces  In  respect  to  several  prob- 
lem areas.  Xltze  identifies  as  a  problem  area 
that  weapons  deployments  f^..r  deterrence  m 
some  measure  sh-uld  be  b.'-Iiinced  against 
we.ipons  deployments  for  war-fightlng  sliould 
deterrence  fall.  He  doe:=;  not  refer  to  oUier 
problems  which  are  equally  serious  and 
which  wciild  ccmpllcate  his  own  statements 
about  nuclear  concepts.  For  cx.^mple,  the 
weapons  systems  them-elves  are  an.ol^'uous 
for  It  Is  often  difficult  to  d'jtcrmi:\e  ,iow 
missiles  are  targeted  wlien  they  have  the  ca- 
pability of  hitting  both  land-based  retalia- 
tory missiles  (counterforce)  and  cities,  in- 
dustry (countervaliieK  They  thus  prcocnt 
ambiguous  s'-^nals  to  adversaries:  there  ha.-, 
never  been  a  time  when  that  slt;ual  was 
puTebj  p.  coui-.tervalue  one.  Another  serious 
problem  rises  from  the  fact  that  those  things 
that  make  us  or  the  Rusolaua  confldent  about 
our  nuclear  weapons  do  not  neces^^arily  .nake 
our  allies  cqn.i]Iy  confident.  Many  of  Si.h>s- 
inger's  statemeuti  about  his  retargetiiig  pro- 
gram addres.-:ec;  this  problem  concerning  the 
conader.ce  of  oit  allies  In  our  willingness  t/o 
xise  American  retaliato.y  forces  in  their  de- 
fense. Nltze  is  virtually  silent  about  allies 
and  al30  dees  not  address  the  problem  th.\: 
Isegan  to  arise  in  the  mid  19COs  when  the 
situation  bCiTan  to  be  les.s  bilateral.  T/ie 
emergence  cf  a  Chine  e  nuclear  weapons  pr  i- 
gram  extraordinarily  complicated  the  i.eot 
doctrinal  divisions.  These  cnmpUcations  af- 
fected some  of  our  own  decisions  and  i-;ave 
been  at  the  heart  of  some  of  the  Soviet  weap- 
cns  decisions.  These  complications  developed 
lrre.=!pectlve  of  S.\LT  br.t  they  relate  to  SALT. 
Mr.  Nltze  sets  fcrth  Ave  types  of  strategies 
b.v.ed  on  his  view  principally  of  American 
sur-ivablllty  and  the  relationship  of  surviv- 
ability to  deterrence  and  war-fightliio'.  U» 
lists  these  five  strategies: 
1  Minimum  deterrence. 
2.  Massive  urban,  industrial  retall.^tlon. 


3.  Flexible  response. 

4.  Denial  of  a  war-wiuniug  strategy  'o  ine 
CaSR. 

6.  A  war- winning  capability. 
He   concludes    that    minimum   deterrence 
would    lu  fact   be   uselesa  in   preventing   a 
nuclear  war  because  he  Invokes  the  scenario 
tliat  the  Soviets  would  launch  a  first-strike 
that   would   destroy   some — but   not  all — of 
our  retaliatory  forces  and  still  would  retalji 
sufficient  retaliatory  forces  to  hold  the  U.S. 
population  hostage.  He  presumes  that  undt;- 
those  clrcumsUnces  the  Soviets  might  feel 
sale  to  attack  sUice  the  U.S.  would  be  de- 
terred from  retaliation.  This  presumption  has 
a  fatal  flaw.  As  has  been  brought  out  In  i.ne 
hearings  recently,  and  as  also  has  been  shown 
in  the  recent  OTA  report  on  collateral  dam- 
age, Kitzes  scenario  liwks  a  physical  basis. 
If  a  Soviet  attack  against  U.S.  Minutemen 
would  destroy  80  .;  or  more  of  the  force,  then 
collateral  casualties  would  number  about  20 
million  American  dead;  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Soviets  surely  could  hardly  as- 
same  that  a  U.S.  leader  would  not  retaliate  on 
a  similar  or  larger  scale.  In  addition  to  the 
200  or  ^o  remaining  U.S.  Minutemen  sUVi  re- 
maining after  such  an  attack  would  be  all 
U.S.  alert  strategic   bombers  and   the  -sn-.i.-e 
SLBM    force.    Somehow    Nltze    ideniifles    a 
threat  to  U.S.  ICBM  force  with  a  'war-wlu- 
nlng  capability."  He  thus  ignores  the  retalia- 
tory power  of  the  T.  .S.  strategic  aircraft  and 
SLBM.S.    Moreover    his    analysis    ignores    tne 
fact  (ncted  briefly  in  footnote   16 »    '.hat  th« 
Soviets  have  cho.sen   to  place  75  ;    of  their 
nucle.ir  yield  In  land-based  ICBMs,  where  the 
US.  has  only  25  ,   of  that  power  in  Its  Min- 
ut^man  f-rr-e. 

Again  and  agaiti  scenaiios  of  surgical,  but 
still  nncle.ir,  war-fighting  are  invoked  whlcn. 
cnce  the  physical  facts  ale  understood  in 
more  detail,  lack  any  Justifiable  basis.  We 
might  make  a  paretithellLiil  rem.irk  here: 
Even  if,  as  has  been  envisaged  by  some,  one 
could  con.sider  the  evolution  of  super-high 
accuracy,  low -yield  nuclear  weapons  to  make 
-clean"  nuclear  war-Oghtlug  more  feasible 
on  paper,  one  v.ould  still  have  to  face  the 
realities  of  rrror  and  uiisassf<i.imeiit  which 
occur  in  aiiy  war.  ImagUie  for  a  moment  that 
the  kl:.d  of  bombing  errors.  Incorrect  Intel - 
llgcr.co  a.sse:..sments.  and  the  other  mistakes 
which  wore  made  in  Viet  Nain  were  repli- 
cated in  a  nuclear  engagement,  be  it  a  stra- 
tegic exchpnge  or  a  tactical  war  hi  Europe 
Once  you  factor  in  the.se  results  of  human 
frailty  then  any  mention  of  the  'clean  nuc- 
lear war"  becomes  sn  absurdity  whatever 
p.^-pcr  .iccuracles  might  be. 

H.^vlng  rejected  iiUnim:il  deu-rrence  on 
what  we  believe  to  be  Insufficient  ground.s, 
Nltze  then  dl.^cusses  the  second  strategy, 
which  is  mujjsice  urban,  industrial  retalia- 
tion. He  states  (p.  213):  This  level  of  de- 
terrence .  .  .  would  concede  to  th**  Soviet 
Union  the  potential  for  a  military  victor/  it 
deterrence  failed,  but  (It  would  be  antici- 
pated) would  make  any  such  victory  woith- 
less  In  political  terms."  But  what  ts  the 
meaning  of  victory,  either  military  or  polit- 
ical, sibseqr.ent  to  a  nuclear  e.xchaiige  leav- 
ing In  exces.s  of  one  hundred  million  people 
dead  on  both  sides?  Mr.  Nltze  quotes  Clause- 
wit:':  to  the  effect  th.it  the  aggressor  "would 
prefer  to  achieve  his  objectives  without  hav- 
ir.rr  to  fl;-;ht  for  them"  and  then  savs  aggres- 
sive Soviets  would  consider  achieving  their 
objectives  under  the  most  costly  conditions. 
Nit^e  then  discusses  flexible  response,  and 
opparcutly  endorses  Schleslngers  announced 
policy,  .^ga'n  we  are  facing  the  ambiguity  as 
to  what  "flexible  response"  really  means.  Few 
would  disagree,  and  few  witner,ses  have  dis- 
ogreed  In  testimony,  that  a  President  once 


•  See  US.  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relaticns,  Analyses  o/  Effects  of  Lijiiited  Wtt- 
c(tar  Warfiuc  i  Washington,  1975). 


having  been  exposed  to  nuclear  attack  sliouid 
have  a  variety  of  choices  ranging  from  niglily 
selected  strikes  to  all-out  retaliation.  If  that 
Is  what  la  meant  by  "fleiclble  response"  so  be 
it.  We  will  return  to  thla  below. 

What  Is  at  issue  In  what  follows  is  the 
old  debate  between  deterrence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  war-fighting  on  the  other.  This 
comes  clearly  into  focus  In  Nltze's  comments 
on  pages  213  and  216:  "Such  a  U.S.  posture 
(having  a  nuclear-war-wlnnlng  capability) 
would  deter  any  Soviet  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  could  also  limit  other  serious 
Soviet  military  Initiatives  contrary  to  VS. 
and  allied  interests.  .  .  .  (Tlhe  best  deter- 
rent Is  a  war-winning  capability.  If  that  Is 
attainable."  The  implication  here  Is  that 
one  can  control  the  level  of  disaster  Implied 
by  nuclear  war.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  painted 
a  credible  picture  how  such  control  can  be 
exercised. 

Nltze  then  turns  to  his  fourth  strategic 
option:  Denial  of  a  war-winning  strategy 
lo  the  L'SSR.  His  position  (p.  216)  la  that 
the  programs  ...  set  under  way  about 
1962  .  .  .  seem  to  reflect  a  fundamental 
state  of  mind  on  the  Soviet  side  that  con- 
tains no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
war-winning  capability,  if  feasible."  He  rests 
this  ob.servatlon  on  hla  evaluation  of  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  program,  but,  as  dis- 
cussed below,  we  consider  his  assessment  to 
be  contradicted  by  facts,  i.e.  by  both  tech- 
nical and  Intelligence  data.  There  is  no  evl- 
de!icc  of  any  substance  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
er.<hip  subscribes  to  the  tl-esls  that  a  nuclear 
war  "can  be  won."  While  not  conclusive 
evidence  upon  which  we  should  rely,  Soviet 
ofTiclal  statements  during  SALT,  of  which 
Mit;^  Is  aware,  emphailze  the  suicidal  na- 
ture o*  iiixlear  war. 

TYlIs  leads  to  Kitze's  fifth  stntegy;  A  uar- 
iiinning  capability.  He  says  (p.  214):  "Up 
to  that  point  (that  is,  the  Cuban  missile 
crlsicl  somethiiig  approaching  a  war-win- 
ning capability  seemed  to  most  Americans 
the  best  possible  form  of  deterrence,  and  thus 
desirable."  He  notes  that,  as  Soviet  capa- 
bilities grew,  such  unchallenged  superiority 
was  eroded.  Clearly  Nltze  would  like  to  have 
seen  U.S.  first  strike  superiority  preserved 
Indeflnitely,  but  this  posture,  which  is  now 
unattainable,  v.ould  not  yield  a  stable  world 
as  sxiggested  by  his  title.  A  strategy  based  on 
tlie  assumption  that  the  U.S.  will  never 
abuse  its  military  power,  while  other  imtlons 
will.  Is  not  acceptable  in  today's  world.  It  Is 
not  only  unacceptable  to  Moscow;  It  Is  an 
abomination  to  our  allies  and  an  lni;ltatlon 
to  proliferation.  Nltze  attempts  to  rational- 
ize that  some  form  of  nuclear  war-flghting 
strategy  might  somehow  later  be  devised 
'.\hlch  can  bo  "won"  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  especially  In  political  (blackmail) 
terms  (see  esp.  pp.  216-217),  Yet  he  does 
not  circumvent  the  overriding  truth  that 
the  populations  of  both  the  USSR  and  the 
US.\  are  hostages  to  one  another  In  the  event 
of  any  nuclear  war. 

Nltze  throur;hor.t  his  article  Idemlfles 
throv/- weight  with  strategic  superiority,  an 
assertion  that  cannot  be  supported  on  tech- 
nical grounds.  He  reasons  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  large  missile  throw-weight  ad- 
vantage over  the  U.S.;  therefore,  we  are 
losing  cur  deterrent.  Once  one  recognizes 
that  throw-weight  Is  militarily  a  far  less 
effective  end  less  Important  Uidicator  of 
.strategic  military  value  than  numbers  of 
warheads,  their  accuracy  and  reliability,  and 
the  yleld-to-welght  ratio  of  weapons  de- 
sign— In  all  categories  of  which  the  U.S. 
maintains  a  significant  technological  edge — 
Nltze's  principal  argument  collapses.  In 
addition,  of  course,  the  U.S.  has  enormous 
throw-weight  In  its  bombers  (even  when 
degraded  to  Incorporate  aids  to  penetration) 
so  that  even  the  total  throw- weights  of  VS. 
and  Soviet  forces  are.  or  may  be,  quite  com- 
parable    Indeed    were    U.S.    strategic    plan- 
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ners  persuaded  that  throw-weight  was  the 
dominant  element  of  strategic  power,  «• 
could  load  our  bombers  accordtngly  and 
furthermore,  wltixln  the  oonitnUnts  of 
SALT  on  sUo  modifications,  Increitfe  our 
missile  throw-weight  by  a  factor  varloualy 
e-.timated  to  be  as  large  as  4  to  6.  Tet  ao 
urcbsure  to  retrofit  the  Minuteman  force 
^viih  heavier  missiles  has  been  forthcoming 
it'otn  DOD,  and  apparently  Nltze  also  does 
r.ot  advocate  this.  We  are  facing  the  para- 
cicx  that  on  the  one  hand  Nltae  and  those 
siiaring  bis  view  are  marshalling  opposition 
to  a  Vladivostok-based  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  throw-weight  disparity,  while  on 
(lie  other  hand  there  is  no  visible  incentive 
to  redress  this  difference  by  technical  moves 
which  are  available  to  us  but  which  the 
proponents  would  have  difficulty  Justifying 
tr)  the  Congress.  The  reason  is  simple:  the 
military  advantage  of  throw-weight  ts 
simply  not  as  slgpiiflcant  relative  to  other 
technological  faotors  as  Is  maintained 
throughout  in  Nltze's  article.  It  is  worth 
noting  in  this  regard  that  while  some  new 
Soviet  missile  programs  increase  their 
throw-weight,  Soviet  "conversion"  of  large 
SS7  and  SS8  missile  launchers  to  mu^ 
smaller  SLBM  launchers  Is  a  large  program; 
the  Soviets  certainly  don't  regard  throw- 
•vvpight  as  the  central  measure  of  strategic 
j>o\ver. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  not  to  concentrate 
<i!i  throw-weight  during  the  past  decade  in 
ii<e  development  of  TTJS.  forces.  It  is  incon- 
sistent now  to  choose  that  (me  indicator 
which  we  discarded  10  years  ago  and  herald 
it  as  a  measure  of  U.S.  strategic  inferiority. 
Interestingly  Nitze  participated  In  that  de- 
cision. Moreover,  the  only  way  to  give  a 
prominent  value  to  throw-weight  Is  for  our 
military  and  strategic  planners  to  stand  be- 
fore the  world  and  say  often  enough  that 
we  consider  It  to  be  the  dominant  factor  and 
that  since  our  missiles  have  less  throw- 
weight  than  the  Soviet  Union's  we  are  losing 
our  strategic  parity.  If  we  try  hard  enough, 
we  can  make  this  politically  a  seU-ftilfllllng 
prophecy  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  We  hope  that  such  a  course, 
which  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  nation. 
will  not  characterize  our  policy;  and  we 
strongly  endorse  the  repeated  efforts  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  put  the  throw-weight 
i.ssue  in  Its  proper  perspective. 

Having  looked  at  the  survivability  side  of 
ttie  strategic  equation,  we  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  major  questions  raised  by  Nitse 
on  the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet  population 
M\d  industry  to  a  VS.  second  strike.  Nitee 
makes  no  case  that  U.S. -weapons  are  less 
reliable  or  less  able  to  hit  Soviet  targets. 
Indeed  the  reverse  is  the  case.  ABM  has  been 
etTectlvely  eliminated  by  SALT  I.  Nitae's 
argument  concerning  Soviet  TUlnarmblUty 
tiuis    hinges    on    Soviet    civil    defense    pro- 

•.THltVS. 

1  liere  are  important  reasons  why  the  civil 
0)  ten.se  issue  has  lain  dormant  ever  since 
I  he  backyard  shelter  scare  In  the  U.S.  over 
w  decade  ago.  The  evidence  does  not  support 
Nltze  about  the  Soviet's  civil  defense  pro- 
vi.sions  indicating  that  we  have  no  deter- 
reit.  Tlie  assertion  on  page  223: 

Yet  today  the  Soviet  Union  has  adopted 
\y  ■ '^rams  that  have  much  the  same  effect  on 
i)i(-  situation  as  an  ABM  program  would 
have.  And  as  the  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
uram  becomes  more  effective  it  tends  to  de- 
stabilize the  deterrent  relationship  for  the 
.sH.iie  rea.son:  the  United  States  can  then  no 
longer  hold  as  significant  a  proportion  of 
'lie  Soviet  population  as  a  hostage  to  deter 
a  Soviet  attack.  Concurrently,  Soviet  indus- 
•lial  vulnerability  has  been  reduced  by 
deliberate  policies,  adopted  largely  for  mill- 
iary  reasons,  of  locating  three-quarters  of 
new  Soviet  Industry  In  small  and  medium- 
sized  towns." 

And  on  page  307: 


"We  must  eliminate  or  compensate  for  the 
one-eided  Instability  caused  by  the  Soviet 
civil  defense  program." 

We  btilere  these  are  gross  exaggerations — 
If  not  sheer  fancy.  To  us  tt  is  more  indicative 
of  the  civil  defense  program  that  their  Civil 
Defense  Manuals  for  1970  and  1974  as  trans- 
Uted  by  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory of  KRDA  for  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency  contain  elementary  sub- 
stantive errrars  such  as  the  translation  of 
miles  directly  to  kilometers  without  the 
necessary  conversion  factor  of  1.6  in  giving 
ranges  of  destruction  from  given  bcMnb 
yields.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  analysis  of 
the  minimum  requirement  for  air  supply 
in  shelters  has  not  changed  from  tdd  man- 
uals, leading  the  U.S.  editor  of  the  transla- 
tion to  comment  (on  page  vi  in  the  Preface) 
that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  not  conducted  mass 
shelter  living  experiments  or  even  simulated 
ones  as  has  done  in  the  VS." 

This  leads  the  editor  to  further  comment: 

"We  believe  tn^t  this  is  the  moet  serious 
flaw  in  the  whole  Soviet  Civil  Defense  plan- 
ning." 

Nitze  makes  the  assumption  throughout 
that  \uider  nuclear  attack  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation ts  less  at  risk  than  is  the  VS.  popula- 
tion owing  to  the  disparities  between  the 
civil  defease  programs  of  the  two  countries. 
Although  there  Is  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  spending  more  on  civil  defense  than  the 
U.S.,  the  Soviet  program  gives  only  minimal 
protection  to  their  population  and  their  mili- 
tary industrial  base  is  totally  exposed.  All 
analyses  of  civil  defense  have  shown  that 
to  provide  any  protection  against  an  anti- 
population  attack  a  civil  defense  program 
must  be  vastly  In  excess  of  that  which  the 
Soviets  are  reported  to  have.  As  Drell  has 
testified,  one  has  to  be  concerned  with  the 
actual  movement  and  support  of  peoples, 
their  survival  in  shelters  for  at  least  30  days, 
and  their  post-attack  recovery  problems.  Wo 
civil  defense  program  can  have  any  effective- 
ness without  a  continuously  trained  and 
exercised  civilian  population,  and  no  large 
scale  evacuation  plans  can  be  envisaged  with- 
out extensive  rehearsals  towards  that  end.  A 
large  number  of  emigres  from  many  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  received  in  the 
West;  had  there  been  any  widespread  civil 
defense  rehearsals  In  the  Soviet  Union  we 
surely  would  have  heard  about  them  by 
now  *  *  Quotations  from  civil  defense  man- 
uals of  the  Soviet  Union  are  useless  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  their  civil  defense  pro- 
gram; we  could  provide  you  with  any  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  U.S.  civil  defense 
manuals  which  soimd  equally  impressive, 
but  you  and  we  know  that  the  U.S.  civil 
defense  program  offers  little  protection 
against  a  nuclear  attack  against  the  popu- 
lation. 

A  basic  flaw  in  the  Nltze  article  is  that 
while  an  emphasis  Is  placed  on  civil  defense 
programs  as  a  significant  Ingredient  in  the 
poettire  they  seek,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
square  the  alleged  Soviet  objective  with  the 
fundamental  shift  that  occurred  in  Russian 
tradition  by  agreeing  in  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
keep  themselves  defenseless.  One  might  note 
tiuit  the  Treaty  Itself,  which  Is  a  publicly 
available  document  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
states,  in  Article  1(2) :  "Each  Party  luider- 
takes  not  to  deploy  ABM  ssytems  for  a  de- 
fense of  the  territory  of  its  country  and  not 
to  provide  a  base  for  such  a  defense.  .  .  ." 
One  could  elaborate  at  length  on  the  ABM 
arguments  but  we  think  its  implication  for 
the  Nltze  thesis  is  rather  self-evident. 

While  we  seriously  question  Nltze's  stra- 
tegic evaluation,  we  agree  with  him  about 
the  continuing  need  for  reassessment  and 
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for  flexibility  of  options.  We  agreed  when 
this  was  first  discussed  almost  two  diwadee 
ago:  the  Pentagon  and  arms  oontrcdlers  still 
agree.  We  agree,  for  examine,  with  the  need 
for  flexible  response,  as  some  of  us  have 
testlfled.  but  view  that  need  as  being  fiUed 
by  o\ir  flexible  targeting  amiabilities,  as  as- 
sured by  our  Command  Data  Buffer  System 
and  other  command  and  control  provisions 
that  already  exist  for  our  farces. 

However,  we  believe  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  extend  the  idea  of  flexible  response  to  em- 
brace the  development  of  new  hard-target 
counterforce  weapons  systems  designed  spe- 
clflcally  for  limited  nuclear  war-flghting.  To 
us  the  primary  purpose  of  our  nuclear  forces 
is  to  deter  war.  Once  we  are  forced  into  a 
nuclear  exchange  theee  forces  will  have  failed 
their  primary  purpose,  and  certainly  all  agree 
that  proqiects  of  keeping  a  nuclear  exchange 
limited  are  not  good.  Therefore,  In  designing 
our  forces,  first  priority  mxist  be  given  to 
deterring  war  by  achieving  a  stable  strategic 
balance.  Weapons  that  pose  a  counterforce 
threat  against  hardened  missile  silos  wiU  in 
no  way  contribute  to  stability.  They  run 
counter  to  the  U.S.  goal  of  havhig  invulner- 
able deterrent  forces  on  both  sides  and  as 
such  as  imdesirable  as  also  recognised  by  the 
formn'  Secretary  of  Defense.  Wei^Mns  now 
deployed  can  be  used  flexibly  and  have  all 
the  capabilities  needed  to  respond  to  Nltze's 
ciureut  and  predicted  worst  cases. 

On  specific  points  made  by  Nltze  we  want 
to  comment  briefly  as  follows : 

On  page  220,  we  agree  with  the  first  full 
paragraph  concerning  verification.  In  par- 
tlctdar  we  strongly  agree  with  his  sentence: 

"However,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent  which  would  cause  trou- 
ble if  more  meaningful  limitations  were 
agreed  upon." 

On  page  221  concerning  the  future  of 
SALT,  we  also  agree  with  his  (said  others) 
call  for  reductions: 

"My  personal  view  is  that  meaningful  re- 
ductions are  highly  desirable,  and  that  the 
aim  of  reductions  should  be  to  increase  stra- 
tegic sUbillty." 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  way  to  help 
reductions  and  to  improve  stability  Is  to  cou- 
ple reductions  with  qualitative  restraints. 
Moreover,  none  of  Nltze's  strategic  recom- 
mendations Imply  a  celling  on  requirements 
for  strategic  hardware.  Including  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nltze  discusses  some  of  the  pending  SALT 
issues.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  high 
numbers  agreed  to  at  Vladivostok  render  the 
matter  of  detailed  verification  far  less  im- 
portant. We  believe  that  the  stgreement  re- 
portedly reached  with  the  Soviets  that  veri- 
fication of  MIRV  numbers  on  the  Soviet  side 
be  based  on  the  principle  that  once  missiles 
are  tested  In  a  MIRV  mode  nil  launchers 
which  can  accommodate  those  missiles  be 
counted  as  MIRVd  launchers  is  an  impor- 
tant concession;  it  Is  clear  that  were  the  same 
criterion  applied  to  the  VS.  side,  then  all  of 
our  1000  Minuteman  silos  would  have  to  be 
counted  as  MIRV'd — clearly  a  condition  we 
could  not  accept.  We  also  agree  with  Nitze 
that  on  technical  grounds  the  Backfire  is 
capable  of  strategic  one-way  missions  against 
the  United  States,  even  if  not  refueled,  and 
is  capable  of  two-way  missions  against  most 
of  the  United  States  if  aerial  tanker  support 
Is  available.  The  Soviet  argument  that  the 
Backfire  was  not  Intended  to  play  a  strategic 
role  is  possibly  correct  also,  considering  pres- 
ent deployment  patterns.  In  view  of  this  cir- 
cumstance and  the  Soviet  concession  on 
omitting  consideration  of  forward-based  sys- 
tems in  Europe  as  part  of  the  Vladivostok 
Agreement,  the  Backfire  matter  must  clearly 
be  compromised  in  some  way;  again  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  total  agreed 
aggregate  this  sboxild  not  be  a  sensitive  mat- 
ter any  more  than  the  question  of  detailed 
precision  of  verification.  Presumably  we  will 
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know  more  kbout  the  outcome  on  these  and 
rvlatcd  BOAtten  (l.e^  tbe  cruise  miaelle  issue) 
after  KlHlxi«er's  trip. 

We  strongly  (Usecree  with.  Nltze's  poelUon 
pp.  aaiMI)  on  the  question  of  mobile 
ICBM's.  You  may  recaU  that  the  XJS.  made 
a  unilateral  declaration  as  part  of  the  record 
of  the  SAIiT  I  negotiations  setting  down  the 
fact  that  the  D.8.  would  coi»Uler  it  to  be  a 
Tlolatlon  If  the  Soviets  proceeded  with  tbe 
deployment  of  mobile  ICBM  launchers.  Now 
Nltze  is  advocating,  when  apparently  the  So- 
viets may  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  prohibition 
of  mobile  ICBM's.  that  we  should  insist  that 
they  be  permifted.  He  agrees  that  relatively 
soft  mobile  ICBM's  would  not  be  too  useful 
for  tbe  n^.  since  they  could  only  be  deployed 
In  relatively  small  areas  under  control  of  the 
U.S.  government;  clearly  the  citizenry  of  Illi- 
nois would  be  up  In  arms  if  they  were  In- 
formed that  mobile  ICBM's  were  moving 
about  the  state's  highways  or  rails.  In  con- 
trast the  Soviets  have  a  much  larger  useable 
land  area  over  which  soft  mobile  ICBM's  can 
be  deployed  if  mobile  ICBM's  are  permitted. 
Soft  ICBM's  are  subject  to  an  area  barrage 
attack  In  the  VS.  while  they  would  not  be 
so  subject  for  the  USSR.  In  consequence,  in- 
clusion of  soft  mobile  ICBM's  would  be  to  the 
net  disadvantage  of  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States.  Nltze's  proposal  Is  to  pro- 
vide hardened  shelters  (Nltze  on  p.  229  calls 
these  hardened  shelters  "low  cost";  they  are 
not)  among  which  the  mobile  ICBM's  could 
maneuver.  This  Is  usually  known  as  "decep- 
tive shelter  basing."  However  a  dispersion  of 
hardened  sites,  only  .some  of  which  would 
contain  active  ICBMs,  would  make  counting 
of  ICBM's  completely  imposoible  and  would 
counteract  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  SALT  agreements  already  reached.  In 
short,  we  recommend  strongly  that  the  U.S. 
at  SALT  hold  let  its  original  position  of  re- 
quiring prohibition  of  all  mobile  ICBM'.s. 
Verification  might  not  be  considered  Impor- 
tant in  the  specific  limited  circumstances 
noted  by  Nltze  above  bvit  this  U  fundamen- 
tally different  from  a  recommendation  of  a 
new  strategic  posture  where  nothing  can  be 
verified.  To  do  this  would  be  to  write  olt  the 
future  of  SALT. 

We  have  written  at  length  about  the  Nitze 
article  because  it  raises  serious  issues  which 
are  bound  to  become  part  of  the  political 
campaign.  These  are  Issues  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  most  objective  and  cau- 
tious way. 

Our  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Sn>m:T  Dbell. 
John  Wn,soN  Lewis, 
Wot-rcAWo  K.  H.  PANorsKv, 
Lawkence  D.  Wtn.EK. 


Arlington.  Va.. 
February  27.  J97S. 
Hon.  Aolai  E.  Stevenson. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Aolai:  I  have  studied  »lih  care  the 
comments  of  the  Stanford  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  group  contained  in  their  letter 
to  you  of  January  23.  In  the  Introductory 
paragraphs  they  advance  certain  generaJ 
propositions  upon  which  I  will  comment  at 
some  length.  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
they  offer  a  number  of  detailed  comments 
which  are.  I  believe,  contrary  to  fact  or  based 
upon  a  misreading  or  distortion  of  what  I 
have  said.  These  I  will  deal  with  In  som>; 
detail  later. 

In  their  o[>enlag  substantive  paragraph 
they  suggest  that  there  Is  an  Inconsistency 
between  the  views  I  participated  In  formu- 
lating In  the  1050b  and  1960s  and  those  ex- 
pressed In  my  current  Foreign  Affairs  article. 
I  believe  this  to  be  untrue.  In  an  article 
published  In  I960  under  the  title.  "Political 
Aspects  of*  National  Strategy."  I  conclude<l 
with  the  following  paragraphs; 


"What  then  should  we  do?  I  see  no  simple 
solution.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  have 
a  secure  deterrent  force;  this  we  ar«  now 
trying  to  achieve.  I  would  only  wish  that  we 
were  doing  It  faster.  Secondly,  we  should 
continue  to  recognize  that  such  a  deterrent 
force,  by  itself,  is  an  Inadequate  and  inae- 
ciue  foundation  for  policy  and  that  we  need 
more.  If  we  can  see  any  possibility  of  work- 
ing out  reciprocal  actions  with  the  Russians 
whereby  mutual  deterrence  can  be  made 
substantially  more  secure,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  that  goal.  If,  however,  we 
find  the  Communists  have  moved  over  to  a 
harder  line,  I  should  think  we  should  batten 
down  the  hatches  and  put  a  great  deal  more 
effort  into  striving  for  that  military  posture 
which  ...  at  a  mlnimiun,  should  persuade 
the  Russians  .  .  .  that  they  had  better  nego- 
tiate with  us  for  agreement  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  of  humiliating  us  or  doing  us  In. 

"In  conclusion,  I  should  point  out  that 
while  we  are  wrestling  with  the  politico- 
military  foundailon.s  of  our  policy  we  cannot 
In  any  way  neglect  Its  other  aspects.  There 
Is  much  to  be  done  In  the  economic  field,  in 
the  psychological  and  purely  political  fields, 
and  In  the  quality  of  our  diplomacy. 

"Perhaps  the  most  Important  point  of  all  Is 
tliat  we  restore  precision  and  accuracy  to  our 
thinking  about  the  l-ssues  of  Our  policy  as  a 
nation  and  to  the  K-ords  we  use  In  talking 
about  them.  Platitudes  put  out  merely  to 
ea.se  the  problems  of  one  day  can  really  do 
us  la." 

The  point  of  my  current  article  is  that  the 
evidence  Indicates  the  Soviets  have  moved 
over  to  a  harder  line  and  that  we  should.  In 
fact,  prudcutiy  "batten  down  the  hatches." 

Of  course,  nuclear  weapons  are  different 
frorn  conventional  weapons.  But  does  that 
mean  that  rational  argument  about  them 
should  be  foregone  and  that  we  should  rest 
upon  einotlon-ba.sed  platitudes?  I  believe 
not.  Aa  to  the  last  sentence  of  their  first 
paragraph.  I  would  refer  them  to  the  passage 
In  my  article  beginning  on  page  231. 

In  their  second  paragraph  they  sugbest 
that  political  persua.slon  is  at  the  heart  of 
all  strategic  doctrines  and  that  my  ctate- 
ments  can  have  a  negative  Impact  on  our 
credibility.  In  my  article  I  make  the  point 
that  deterrence  deals  with  attempts  by  In- 
dications of  capability  and  will  to  dissuade 
the  potential  enemy  from  taking  certain  ac- 
tions. I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
statements  that  nuclear  war  is  unthinkable, 
and  that  one  should  not  rationally  olscitss 
what  capabilities  are  necessary  to  assure  high 
quality  deterrence,  Increase  our  credibility. 
To  the  contrary,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
rational  discussion  based  upon  a  determi- 
nation to  maintain  high  quality  deterrence 
and  action  to  give  us  the  necessary  capabili- 
ties are  exactly  what  Is  "needed  to  maintain 
our  credibility. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  paragraph  t'*o  they 
extend  the  application  of  their  approach  to 
allies  and  third  countries  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  non-proliferation.  It  is  In  part  due 
to  a  decrease  in  the  credibility  of  U.S.  power 
that  certain  coMntrles  are  tending  In  the 
direction  of  attempting  to  put  themselves  In 
a  position  to  have  a  nuclear  deterrent  of  their 
own.  The  ultimate  danger  from  proliferation 
would  be  realized  If  satellltles  of  Moscow, 
protected  by  a  Moscow  possessed  of  effective 
strategic  nuclear  superiority,  were  then  In  a 
position  to  threaten  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  manner  that  Cuban  forces  are 
now  u.slng  Soviet  supplied  conventional 
weapons  In  Africa. 

In  the  final  sentence  of  their  second  par- 
agraph. It  said  that  discussion  about  the  pol- 
itical and  strategic  "weakness"  of  our 
strategic  posture  Is  a  product  of  a  segment  of 
American  strategic  thinkers,  not  of  Soviet  of- 
ficials or  responsible  Soviet  writers.  This  Just 
Isn't  so.  The  consistent  line  of  official  writings 
within  the  Siovlet  Union  is  that  there  has 
been  a  slgnlflcant  shift,  favoring  the  Soviet 


Union,  In  the  correlation  of  forces  and  that 
"detent«"  is  an  American  concesBlon  which 
has  followed  from  a  "realistic"  appraisal  of 
growing  Soviet  power. 

Having  dealt  with  the  major  premise  of  my 
Stanford  friends  that  It  Is  Inconsistent  and 
harmful  to  discuss  nuclear  strategic  Issues  as 
they  are  discussed  In  my  Foreign  Affairs 
article,  let  me  now  address  the  secondary 
comments  they  make  In  the  remainder  of 
their  letter. 

The  point  made  In  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  their  third  paragraph  is  basically 
incorrect.  Had  we  based  our  decisions  either 
on  an  objective  assessment  of  developing 
Soviet  capabilities  or  on  their  publicly-stated 
intentions,  the  U.S.  would  be  In  a  strategic 
position  less  unfavorable  than  we  are  today. 
Instead,  we  based  decisions  on  American  as- 
sumptions as  to  Soviet  Intentions.  We  as- 
sumed that  the  Soviets  would  curtail  their 
weapons  building  programs  once  they  reached 
parity.  Many  assiuned  that  Soviet  acceptance 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  meant  that  they  a(x;epted 
the  concept  of  deterrence  through  mutually 
assured  destruction.  It  was  assumed.  In  spite 
of  a  Soviet  indication  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  restrained  by  tbe 
U.S.  unilateral  statements  appended  to  the 
SALT  I  agreements.  Some  now  argue  that  the 
Backfire  bomber  should  be  exempted  from  the 
SALT  II  limits  because  the  Soviets,  they  saj'. 
do  not  intend  to  use  It  as  a  strategic  weapon. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  the  third  para- 
graph are  also  Incorrect.  My  quotations  from 
Soviet  leaders  relate  to  their  attitude  toward 
detente.  I  believe  they  are  representative; 
they  were  addressed  to  Internal  Soviet 
audiences,  and  cannot  properly  be  labeled 
propaganda  statements.  For  another  selec- 
tion. I  refer  readers  to  Theodore  Draper's  re- 
cent article  in  Commentary,  entitled  "Ap- 
pea.sement  and  Detente." 

I  believe  the  argument  of  my  Stanford 
friends  In  the  fourth  paragraph  Is  also  in- 
correct. The  Soviet  MIBV  proposal  was  quite 
unrealistic;  it  called  for  no  limitation  on  fur- 
ther MIRV  testing.  It  is  virtually  Impossible 
to  determine  whether  a  deployed  missile, 
once  that  type  of  missile  has  been  tested  la 
a  MIRV  mode,  is  MIRVed  or  not. 

The  statement  In  their  fifth  paragraph  that 
the  United  States  has  not  restrained  its 
strategic  technology  pace  is  also  Incorrect. 
The  United  States  has  for  many  years  re- 
strained Its  strategic  technology  pace.  Ex- 
amples Include  the  WS-120A  ICBM,  hard-rock 
silos.  Mark-500  reentry  vehicles,  the  Hard  Site 
Defense  System,  and  Improved  guidance  sys- 
tems for  both  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  In  the  last 
portion  of  the  fifth  paragraph,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Dr.  Schleslnger's  posture  state- 
ment of  1979  gave  Its  warnings  In  terms  of 
economic  factors  rather  than  the  explicit 
military  consequences  noted  in  my  article. 
However,  the  warnings  of  the  posture  state- 
ment are  nonetheless  there  for  those  who 
would  heed  them. 

Dr.  Schlesinger.  in  his  recent  article  (For- 
tune, February  1976) ,  states  that  "at  no  point 
since  the  19308  has  the  Western  world  faced 
so  formidable  a  threat  to  Its  survival."  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Rumsfeld,  In  requesting  an 
Increased  defense  budget  for  FY  1977  in- 
dicated that  cutting  the  proposed  budget 
would  risk  starting  the  United  States  on  the 
road  to  military  Inferiority.  As  my  Stanford 
friends  must  well  realize,  the  recent  political 
climate  has  been  against  publication  of  ex- 
plicit warnings.  Indeed,  as  noted  above,  my 
Stanford  friends  argue  that  we  should  not 
discuss  our  weaknesses  in  public. 

With  respect  to  the  next  paragraph,  one 
should  note  that  the  decisions  of  the  1960s 
were  necessarily  based  on  facts  and  estimates 
available  at  that  time.  I  am  sure  that  my 
Stanford  friends  would  agree  that  today's  de- 
cisions should  be  based  on  facts  and  esti- 
mates that  are  now  available.  We  now  know 
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that  the  SoTleti  did  not  stop  at  a  pocitlon 
of  parity  with  the  U.S.  It  U  true  that  our 
decisions  must  weigh  the  avfTtaaMWir  d  UJS. 
retaliatory  nnelear  Awoea  and  tha  vuhunMl- 
itf  Of  Soviet  cities  and  Indoatry.  TMtay's 
decisions  must  recognize  that  the  SoTleti  are 
continutag  to  vniermine  the  turvlrmhUitg  of 
US.  forces  and  to  reduce  the  tmlnerabilitg  of 
their  population  and  Industry. 

In  the  ninth  paragraph  It  U  stated  that  I 
concluded  that  minimum  deterrence  would, 
in  fact,  be  useless.  This  Is  a  misquotation. 
My  conclusion  as  published  is  that  "the  ef- 
fect of  this  level  of  deterrence  would  ba  to 
provide  limited  deterrence  of  a  fnll-ecale  at- 
tack on  tbe  VA.  population.  It  would  have 
iPM  strength  in  deterring  a  Soviet  attack 
on  U.3.  forces  or  on  allies  .  .  ." 

In  tbe  middle  of  the  ninth  paragraph,  my 
Stanford  friends  refer  to  recent  Senate  hear- 
ings. These  hearings  discussed  extensively 
the  poeslbillty  that  the  U.S.  might  be  de- 
terred from  retaliation  after  a  Soviet  attack 
limited  to  the  VS.  strategic  forces.  This  pos- 
sibility arises  not  from  the  disputed  ntunber 
of  Americans  who  might  be  killed  In  the 
Initial  Soviet  strike  but  from  the  90  mUlion 
additional  number  of  Americans  who  would 
be  kUled  If  the  UJ5.  retaliated  and  then  the 
Soviets  attacked  UJ3.  cities.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  those  who  now  assume  nuclear  war  to 
be  unthinkable  might,  under  those  clrcum- 
.stances,  conclude  that  continued  survival  of 
the  remaining  U.S.  population  would  out- 
weigh the  need  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  those 
already  killed.  The  assertion  that  20  million 
Americans  would  be  killed  in  the  Initial  So- 
\  let  strike  does  not  affect  this  Issue.  Using 
tUe  same  set  of  assiunptlons  which  produces 
the  20  million  fatalities  esthnate,  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  which  would  follow  from  an 
a  Hack  on  both  forces  and  cities  would  totel 
at  least  110  million,  still  leaving  a  total  of 
IH)  million  Americans  as  hostages. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  tlielr  ninth  para- 
i;raph.  It  is  asserted  that  I  have  ignored  the 
retaliatory  power  of  U.S.  strategic  aircraft 
and  SLBM.s.  It  Is  clearly  stated  In  the  arti- 
cle that  tlie  analysis  includes  not  only  the 
ICBMs  but  the  SLBMs  and  strategic  bombers 
of  both  sides.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  does  . 
not  IgucH-e  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  to  place  75  percent  of  their  nuclear 
yield  in  land-bac>ed  ICBMs,  whereas  the 
United  States  has  only  2a  percent  of  that 
power  in  its  Mtnutenian  force. 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  eleven  is 
a  misstatement  of  what  is  said  in  the  article. 

Paragraph  twelve  incorrectly  summarizes 
*aat  I  said  on  page  213  of  my  aitlcle  with 
respect  to  flexible  response. 

Paragraph  thirteen  draws  an  Incorrect  in- 
ference by  taking  from  page  213  of  my  article 
the  quotation  dealing  with  a  posture  prob- 
ti^)!y  imattainable  b>  the  United  States  and 
combining  it  with  another  quotation  from 
pai^e  216.  which  deals  with  Soviet  beliefs  in- 
fluencing their  v.eapons  and  civil  defense 
programs.  Moreover,  there  Is  faulty  logic  in 
ti'.e  con'^tructlon  of  this  Inference.  If  a  war- 
V.  inning  capability  is  the  best  deterrent.  It 
vould  follow  that  pos.session  of  such  a  capa- 
bility would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war  to 
tiie  lowebt  level,  thereby  reducing  "the  need 
to  control  the  level  oX  the  disaster  Implied 
b'.-  nuclear  war." 

In  paragraph  fourteen,  they  quote  a  por- 
l:ou  of  a  sentence  from  page  216  of  my  arti- 
cle The  full  sentence  reads:  'But  the  pro- 
fcrani-s  they  set  under  way  about  1962 — above 
(.'.I  the  new  family  of  weapons  systems,  em- 
biidylng  not  only  numbers  and  size  but  also 
|:reatly  advanced  technology,  the  develc^- 
inent  and  deployment  of  which  began  to 
be  evident  beginning  in  1971  but  which  must 
have  been  decided  upon  some  years  earlier — 
st-em  to  reflect  a  fundamental  state  of  mind 
cm  the  Soviet  side  that  contains  no  doubt  as 
to  the  desirability  of  a  war-winning  capa- 
iwiuv.  if  feasible."  Clearly,  the  loj^ic  of  that 


a^Btenee  does  not  "rest"  on  my  subsequent 
obasrvatlons  concerning  the  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense program.  Those  observations  do,  how- 
ever, support  the  point.  Furthermore,  no 
r^brts  of  statements  by  Soviet  leaden  to  in- 
ternal audiences  in  recent  years,  lns(rfar  as 
I  have  seen  them.  Imply  that  a  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won.  There  are  numerous  state- 
ments however,  which  imply  the  opposite. 

With  respect  to  my  Stanford  friends'  argu- 
ment in  their  paragraph  fifteen,  I  find  my- 
aelf  In  deepest  disagreements.  They  begin  by 
excerpting  a  single  sentence.  The  entire  par- 
agraph In  my  article  reads  as  follows: 

"Up  to  that  point  (the  Cuban  mlssle 
crtsiB)  something  approaching  a  war- win- 
ning capability  seemed  to  most  Americans 
the  best  possible  form  of  deterrence,  and  thus 
desirable.  However,  as  It  became  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  too  was  developing  massive 
and  survlvable  missile  delivery  capabilities, 
this  view  changed  to  the  belief  that  even 
though  a  nuclear  wtu*  might  be  won  in  a 
purely  military  sense,  It  could  not  be  won 
In  a  political  sense.  That  led  to  the  further 
view  that  mutual  deterrence  through  mutal- 
ly  assured  destruction  was  the  best  feasible 
objective." 

They  then  suggest  that  a  U.S.  nuclear  pos- 
ture, such  as  it  passes.sed  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  If  it  were  attainable 
today,  would  not  yield  a  stable  world  and 
would  be  an  abomination  to  our  allies  and 
an  Invitation  to  proliferation.  They  base  this 
view  on  their  belief  that  any  a.ssumptlon 
that  the  U.S.  will  never  abuse  Its  military 
poMer  is  not  acceptable  In  today's  world.  If 
one  lacks  confidence  that  the  U.S.  Govern - 
nient,  with  its  democratic  structtu-e  of  checks 
and  balance.s,  is  less  likely  than  the  Soviet 
Union  to  u<e  Its  power  wisely  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  a  rea.sonably 
tolerable  world,  there  Is  no  rea.sonable  basis 
on  >Ahich  the  issues  I  have  discussed  can  take 
pl.^ce.  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  our  power 
wa.s  an  abomination  to  our  allies  at  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  missile  crises.  Today 
our  aUies  are  concerned,  not  by  our  exces- 
sive po«-er.  but  by  doubts  as  to  its  suflSciency. 
It  Is  these  same  doubts,  not  fear  of  an  excess 
of  U.S.  iKJwer,  that  stimulate  the  tendency 
toward  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  comments  ot  my  Stanford  friends  in 
paragraph  sixteen  regarding  u.se  of  throw- 
weight  as  an  index  of  capability  indicate  a 
failure  to  read  the  article  on  which  they  are 
commenting.  Their  comments  relate  only  to 
the  comparison  of  throw-weight  which  exists 
before  an  attack.  The  article  clearly  states 
that  "to  a.s.sess  the  opposing  forces  before  an 
attack  in  terms  of  their  relative  throw- 
weight  is.  of  course,  only  a  partial  measure 
of  their  comparative  original  capability."  The 
article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "it  Is  the 
situation  after  attack,  of  course,  that  Is  most 
important.  "    * 

The  situation  after  attack  is  necessarily 
based  on  what  would  actually  happen  in  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  forces  of  the 
two  sides.  The  article  points  out  that  in 
making  this  assessment  "full  account  has 
been  taken  of  all  relevant  factors — in  par- 
ticular the  niunlier,  yield,  accuracy,  and 
rellabilily  of  the  reentry  vehicles  associated 
with  that  throw-weight,  and  the  hardness 
(survivability)  of  the  targets  against  which 
they  are  assumed  to  have  been  targeted," 

While  I  believe,  for  reasons  stated  In  the 
article,  that  the  balance  of  throw-weight  ex- 
isting after  an  exchange  is  an  appropriate 
total  mea.sure  of  residual  military  capability, 
I  have  also  examined  more  sophisticated  In- 
dices. One  such  Index  Is  known  as  "equiv- 
alent warheads."  It  takes  into  account  the 
niunber,  yield,  and  accuracy  of  the  warheads 
and  bombs  on  each  side  as  well  as  the  surviv- 
ability characterfcitiejrof  the  targets  against 
which  these  warheads  c^uld  be  tised.  Hence, 
"EW"  recognizes  in  det»U  the  elements  of 
advantage  l>elieved  to  be  held  by  both  sides. 


Chart  3.  attached,  compares  the  trends  in 
after  atta<^  throw-weight  with  the  trend  in 
after  attack  EW.  As  can  t>e  seen,  the  use  of 
this  more  sophisticated  Index  does  not  alter 
the  situation  portrayed  in  the  charts  used  In 
the  article. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  my  Stanford 
friends'  remarks  about  the  U.S.  "euormou.4 
bomber  throw-weight"  since  the  article 
makes  clear  that  the  analysis  Includes  the 
mtesUe  equivalent  of  this  bomber  throw- 
weight.  Similarly,  it  is  clear  that  the  analysis 
is  b^.sed  on  what  the  U.S.  currently  plans  to 
do.  not  what  we  could  do.  My  Stanford 
friends  note  that  the  U.S.  could  load  our 
bombers  dlfierently  and  Increase  the  throw - 
weight  of  oin-  ICBMs  by  a  large  factor.  How- 
ever, these  modifications  alone  would  make 
little  difference  in  the  after  attack  throw- 
weight  balance  but  would  alter  the  before 
attack  balance  m  a  direction  that  would  ex- 
acerbate the  instability  of  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship. My  Stanford  friends  dte  the  Soviet 
conversion  of  SS-7  and  SS-8  mlsaile  launch- 
ers to  much  smaller  SLB^f^aunchers  as 
evidence  that  the  'Aasieb  don't  regard 
throw-weight  as  the  central  measure  of 
strat^c  power.  However,  while  this  conver- 
sion reduces  Soviet  before  attack  superlorttv. 
it   increases  Soviet  after  attack  superlorltv. 

In  paragraph  nineteen,  my  Stanford 
friends  assert  that  my  assesmeut  of  Soviet 
civil  defense  is  "contradicted  by  facts"  and 
that  "there  are  important  reasons  why  the 
civil  defense  issue  has  lain  dormant  ever 
and  "Important  reasons'  it  is  not  poteible  to 
comment  on  them  or  determine  the  relevance 
tiluce  the  backyard  shelter  scaro  in  tho 
U.S.  .  ."  Since  they  do  not  cite  these  "facts 
of  resson-s  important  within  the  United 
States  to  a  Soviet  program  oriented  to  pre- 
attack  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  populu- 
tion  nether  than  to   "backyard  slielters." 

1  do  not  believe  that  citation  of  clerical 
errors  in  translating  miles  to  kilometers  i-s 
a  reliable  indication  of  the  extent  of  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  prepara- 
tlorj».  Moreover,  inadequacy  of  Soviet  shelter 
ventilation  provisions  is  an  easily  corrected 
item  and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  this 
deficiency  is  indeed  serlotis.  the  Soviets  would 
have  become  a^-are  of  it  dm-lng  last  summers 
"millt&ry-Kports"  games.  These  exercises  are 
reported  to  have  Included  23  million  Soviet 
youths,  of  whom  seven  million  participated 
in  advanced  activities  which  included  shelter 
building. 

In  paragraph  twenty,  the  as.sertion  that 
'the  Soviet  program  gives  only  minimal  pro- 
tection to  their  poptilatlon"  Is  false.  U.S.  es- 
timates are  that  tinless  the  U.S.  deliberatelv 
attempts  to  maximize  Soviet  population 
losses,  their  evacuation  program  alone  (with- 
out fallout  shelters)  would  limit  their  fatal- 
ities to  less  than  10  million  people.  Similarly. 
a  study  by  Stanford  Research  Institute  coii- 
tradicts  their  a&.sertion  that  no  civil  defent-e 
program  can  be  effective  without  e-xter.si\e 
evacuation  rehearsals. 

It  is  also  false  to  a^;ert  that  the  So,  iet 
mllitEry  industrial  bate  is  totally  exposed." 
The  Soviet  programs  call  lor  extensive  pro- 
visions to  enhance  the  survival  cf  the  indus- 
trial equipment  essential  to  rapid  recovery. 
Open  literature  Indicates  that  Industrial 
plants  are  subject  to  frequent  drills  Involving 
the  emplacement  of  protective  means,  tire- 
fighting,  and  simulated  restoration.  A  U.S. 
study  currently  underway  has  developed  pre- 
liminary Indications  that  the  Soviet  protec- 
tive means  are  particularly  effective  against 
the  size  warheads  carried  by  the  U.S.  SLBM.s. 
Intelligence  briefings  in  this  area  are  of  lim- 
ited value  since  the  intelligence  commimlty 
has  put  a  low  priority  on  monitoring  this 
area  for  many  years. 

It  is  incorrect  to  assert,  as  my  Stanford 
friends  do  In  paragraph  twenty-one,  that  In 
the  ABM  Treaty  the  Rus,sians  agreed  to  keep 
themselves  defenseless.  The  Russians  limited 
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only  one  particular  form  of  defense,  the  only 
one  In  which  the  U.S.  held  a  major  techno- 
lo^cal  lead.  They  refused  to  limit  air  de- 
fenses or  antl-tactlcal  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses and  agreed  only  to  relatively  ambigu- 
ous wording.  Important  parts  of  the  ABM 
agreement,  such  as  the  definition  of  testing 
in  an  ABM  mode,  rest  upon  unilateral  U.S. 
interpretive  statements.  Neither  side  con- 
sidered limits  on  civil  defense  preparations 
which  the  Soviets  accelerated  after  .signing 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  concur  with  mv  Stanford  friends'  state- 
ment In  paragrapn  twenty-tvo  that  our  first 
priority  must  be  to  deter  war  by  achieving  a 
stable  balance  and  that  It  shoitid  be  our  goal 
to  have  Invulnerable  deterrent  forces  on  both 
sides.  However,  the  analysis  published  in  my 
article  shows  that  the  situation  i.s  now  mov- 
ing toward  an  unstable  strategic  balance,  a 
principal  reason  being  that  the  Ru.s.sians  are 
developing  a  oounterforce  capability  such 
that  by  attacking  the  US.  deterrent  forces 
the  Soviets  would  lncrea.se  their  ratio  of 
superiority  over  the  United  States.  My  friends 
are  Inconsistent  In  this  paragraph  are;ulng  in 
favor  of  invulnerable  deterrent  forces  while 
later  arguing  against  measures  which  would 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  most  vulner- 
able element  of  our  deterrent  force. 

My  Stanford  friends,  in  pointing  out  In 
paragraph  twenty-five  that  deployment  of  a 
multiple  launch-point  .system  would  make 
it  impossible  to  count  ICBMs,  create  the 
inference  that  without  suoh  systems,  ICBMs 
can  be  counted  Tliis  Inference  is  incorrect; 
we  have  never  been  able  lo  count  ICBMs  las 
opposed  to  ICBM  launchers)  and  do  not  ex- 
pect to  obtain  such  chpabilitv  in  the  future 
Moreover,  if  the  Soviets  elect  lo  cheat  and 
take  simple  precautions  to  conceal  ;heir  ac- 
tions, we  may  be  unable  o  count  all  ICBM 
launchers. 

My  proposal  is  to  create  a  largo  niuiibcr 
of  hardened  shelters,  or  alternatively,  the 
missiles  them-selves  could  be  encased  in  iiard- 
ened  capsules  redeployable  among  a  large 
number  of  soft'  shelters.  "  Their  remark  re- 
garding the  cost  of  shelters  probably  refer<« 
to  the  shelter  designs  which  were  studied 
ten  years  ago.  Hardened  shelu-rs  redesigned 
for  the  currently  projected  Soviet  threat  re- 
duce by  half  the  cast  of  .shelters.  I  tend  to 
favor  the  hard  capsule -.soft  shelter  concept 
becau.se  the  shelter  co.st  i.s  estimated  to  be 
even  lower — about  one-tenth  that  of  the  old 
hard  shelter.  Morever,  for  !.ho.-;e  concerned 
above  verification,  this  latter  concept  per- 
mits counting  the  launchers  usir.g  much  the 
same  principles  now  ased  to  cour.t  SLBM 
launchers. 

Becau.se  the  Issues  dl.scus&ed  here  impinge 
on  the  formidable  threat  to  the  survival  of 
the  Western  world  noted  by  Dr.  Schlesinger, 
it  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Issues  wUi  be  treated 
in  as  objective  and  factual  manner  as 
po.s.->iole. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  H.  Nitze. 


IS  THE  U.N.  COMMITTING  SUICIDE.' 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  many  have  questioned  whether  the 
United  Nations  has  been  serving  the  best 
interest  of  our  country,  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  best  interest  of  the  world  iit 
large.  A  perceptive  analysis  of  the  role 
of  the  U.N.  may  be  found  in  an  article 
by  David  Abshire,  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies,  appearing  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Dr.  Abshire  inquires:  "Is  the  U.N. 
Committing  Suicide?"  After  recounting 
some  of  the  U.N.'s  earlier  successes,  Ab- 
shire laments  that  the  world  organiza- 
tion has  degenerated  into  a  cockpit  of 


InfTammatory  rhetoric  where  its  action 
often  exacerbate  conflicts  among  nations 
and  at  times  even  thwarts  peace.  For 
example,  violations  of  human  rights  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  massacres  In  Africa 
and  Asia  are  ignored  while  Zionism  is 
declared  a  form  of  racism.  Thus,  moral- 
ity in  the  UN.  has  become  whatever  the 
majoi'ity  declares  it  to  be. 

According  to  Dr.  Abshire,  a  number 
of  errors  have  been  committed  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  with  respect 
to  the  U.N.  The  one-nation-one-vote 
principle  has  cieated  an  electoral  mon- 
strosity that  permits  some  90  countries, 
representing  less  than  10  percent  of  U.N. 
membership  population  and  less  than  5 
percent  of  its  budget,  to  command  two- 
thirds  of  the  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Nor  are  there  any  checks  and 
balances  in  the  UJJ.  Charter  such  as 
are  found  in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Per- 
haps tlie  biggest  miscalculation  was  in 
assuming  that,  once  admitted  to  the 
U.N.,  new  states  would  consider  issues 
on  their  merits. 

To  save  the  U.N.  from  committing 
suicide.  Dr.  Abshire  prescribes  a  number 
of  steps  which  would  convert  the  As- 
sembly from  a  forum  of  conflict  to  one 
of  conciliation: 

Fii-st.  All  actions  taken  in  the  General 
-A.ssembly  should  be  by  consensus; 

Second.  New  consultative  procedures 
should  be  established  which  would  per- 
mit small  negotiating  groups  to  deal  with 
key  economic  i-ssues ; 

Third.  The  United  States  should  main- 
tain a  policy  of  rebutting  unsubstanti- 
ated attacks  on  its  integrity;  and 

Fourth.  The  continued  U.S.  support 
of  the  U.N.'s  specialized  agencies  should 
depend  on  the  sincerity  of  the  devotion 
of  those  agencies  to  their  legitimate 
tasks. 

Becaiuse  of  the  timeliness  of  this  ar- 
ticle, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud. 
a.s  follows: 

Is    TlIK    U.N.    C<3.MMITT1N0    St-'ICIDE? 

(By  David  Ab.shlre) 

The  United  Natlon.3  came  into  existence 
.30  years  ago  amid  soaring  expectations  that 
it  would  eventually  become  "the  parliament 
of  man.  ■  In  the  VS.  Charter,  member  na- 
tions pledged  themselves  "to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  ...  to  practice 
tolerance"  ...  to  promote  "the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  all  peoples,"  and  much 
else. 

Some  of  these  f,'oaIs  were  doomed  from 
Mie  ouiset  by  the  conflicting  ambitions  of 
the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Global 
peace  was  pre.served  not  by  the  U.N.  but  by 
military  alliances  such  as  NATO. 

Neverthele::s,  during  the  first  20  years 
wlien  the  U.N.  was  led  by  democratic  West- 
ern nations,  the  organization  played  a  con- 
structive role.  A  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  was  passed:  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation were  assisted :  colonies  gained  inde- 
pendence: U.N.  peace-keeping  forces  were 
sent  to  the  Middle  East,  Cypru.s  and  the 
Congo. 

Also  established  v.ere  a  score  of  u.seful 
specialized  agencies  which,  among  other 
things,  regulate  international  air  traffic,  ex- 
change weather  information,  set  nu- 
clear safety  standards,  feed  hungry  children 
and  seek  to  banish  diseases  from  'lie  world. 
However  weak,   the  U  N.   in  those  davs   was 


tindenlably  a  foro«  for  world  order,  a  de- 
liberative body  dedicated  to  iMeee,  buman 
rights  and  tbe  rule  of  law. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  U.N.  Genera! 
Assembly  has  degenerated  into  a  cockpit  of 
inflammatory  rhetoric  where  Its  actions  of- 
ten exacerbate  confUcts  among  nations  and 
at  times  even  thwart  peace.  Dominated  bv 
a  new  steamroller  majority  of  Tliird  World 
and  communist  countries  addicted  to  pass- 
ing outrageously  one-sided  reeolutions.  it 
has  frequently  become  a  hotbed  of  anti- 
democratic hostility,  with  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  nations  as  targets  ot 
never-ending  abuse. 

Violations  of  buman  rights,  such  as  forced 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  massacres 
ill  Africa  and  Asia,  are  ignored.  But  Israel  is 
barred  from  UNESCO  on  tbe  trumped-up 
ground  that  its  archeological  excavations  are 
destroying  the  physical  integrity  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Zionism  is  declared  to  be  "a 
form  of  racism."  And  the  United  States  is 
forced  to  combat  efforts  to  label  Puerto 
Rico  a  repressed  "colony,"  although  Puerto 
Hico  rejected  the  parties  which  favor  inde- 
pendence— by  a  92-percent  majority  in  the 
1972  election. 

CRATurrous  offense 

Thus,  morality  In  the  U.N.  has  become 
whatever  the  majority  declares  It  to  be.  Con- 
sideration of  the  murder  of  Israeli  athletes 
at  the  1972  Olympic  Games  ended  in  a 
resolution  implicitly  condemning  the  victims 
for  having  provoked  their  own  deaths 
through  the  "repressive  acts"  of  their  "colo- 
nial and  alien"  regime.  Efforts  to  condemn 
international  terrorism  and  political  im- 
prisonment get  nowhere.  In  the  last  two 
General  Aisemblies,  thunderous  ovations 
were  accorded  Palestinian  terrorist  leader 
Yasir  Arafat  and  Ugandan  dictator  Idi  Amin. 
who  had  praised  Adolf  Hitler  for  having 
slatightered  six  mUllon  people. 

Particularly  destructive  is  the  majority's 
practice  of  Jamming  through  resolutions 
that  gratuitously  offend  the  values  of 
democratic  nations  and  do  not  stand  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  Implemented  with- 
out their  cooperation.  For  instance,  the 
roughrldlng  Third  World  majority  put 
through  a  resolution  to  redistribute  the 
world's  wealth  from  the  "have"  nations  to 
the  "have-nots."  Prices  of  commodities  pro- 
duced by  developing  countries  were  to  be 
boosted  through  the  formation  of  cartels; 
the  rich  countries  were  to  transfer  their 
technological  know-how  to  the  developing 
nation.s,  and  the  poor  nations  would  be  au- 
thorized to  nationalize  foreign  assets  at  will. 
Little  mention  was  made  of  tbe  recipient 
nations'  obligation  to  help  themselves 
through  Increased  productivity.  The  bounty 
was  simply  "restitution  and  compensation" 
for  past  exploitation,  real  or  fancied. 

Such  a  program  is  a  prescription  for  eco- 
nomic disaster  that  would  dry  up  private 
foreign  investments,  and  doom  much  of  the 
Third  World  to  decline.  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent thts,  tlie  United  States  offered  an  al- 
ternative program  so  far-reaching  that  it  is 
likened  to  a  second  Marshall  Plan.  Yet  the 
alternative  was  dismissed  by  some  Third 
World  leaders  as  a  maneuver  to  create  dls- 
.=enslon  among  them.  Indeed,  almost  every 
U.S.  humanitarian  proposal  In  the  U.N,  Is 
automatically  perverted  into  grounds  for  an 
assault  against  us. 

MISCAUrULATION 

Until  recently,  when  the  excesses  of  the 
U.N.  majority  became  too  flagrant  to  ignore, 
the  US  State  Department  tended  to  treat 
them  with  Indifference.  We  looked  upon  the 
organization  as  merely  a  deliberative  body. 
When  nations  really  want  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, we  felt,  they  do  so  througb  direct 
diplomacy  in  non-U.N.  forums  such  as  the 
European  Common  Market,  SALT  talks,  and 
the  like.  We  too  often  sent  diplomats  to  the 
UN.   under  instructions  to  "get  along"  and 
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not  to  contest  the  radical  Tbetorlc  oC  aome 
new  membera. 

This  downgrading  was  a  mlsWke.  Although 
the  UH.  may  be  powerleaa  to  •nian*  tb» 
resolutions  its  majority  InilUloaes  Huoagh, 
they  are  accepted  by  a  laiga  part  at  the 
world  as  "the  general  opinion  at  numlclnd." 
Thus,  the  vote  equating  Zlonlam  with  radsm 
is  likely  to  lend  official  sanction  to  antt- 
bemltism  in  many  nations. 

The  United  States  and  Its  allies  have  oom- 
uiitted  other  errors  with  respect  to  the  U.N.: 

The  one-nation-one-vote  principle,  written 
into  the  U.N.  Charter  largely  at  American 
.  insistence,  has  created  an  electoral  mon- 
strosity that  permits  some  90  countries,  rep- 
resenting leas  than  ten  percent  of  VX.  mem- 
bership population  and  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  its  budget,  to  command  two-thirds 
of  the  vote  In  the  General  Assembly.  The 
mini-state  of  SSo  Tom6  e  Prlnc^,  with  76,- 

000  Inhabitants,  enjoys  the  same  electoral 
authority  as  tbe  People's  Republic  (rf  China, 
with  920  mlUion. 

Although  we  sought  to  vest  the  UJI.  Char- 
ter with  the  sanctity  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, we  neglected  to  install  checks  and  bal- 
ances. There  is  no  second  V2J.  legislative 
body,  based  on  population  or  contributions, 
to  curb  the  tyranny  of  the  Assembly,  no 
president  to  veto  its  excesses,  no  Supreme 
Court  to  declare  them  unconstitutional. 

The  Western  nations  miscalculated  In  as- 
.<^umlng  that  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
colon  tallMn  new-born  states  would  turn  to 
democracy.  Of  tbe  105  Third  World  nations, 
48  are  dictatorial,  and  only  15  are  free — with 
the  rest  somewhere  in  between.  And  there  Is 
an  increasing  trend  against  freedom  and  hu- 
man rights. 

Perhaps  the  WeMs  biggest  miscalculation 
was  La  assuming  that,  once  admitted  to  the 
U.N.,  new  states  wxiuld  consider  Issues  on 
their  merit — or  at  least  would  vote  In  accord- 
ance with  their  own  interests.  And  so  they 
did,  for  the  most  part,  until  1973,  when  the 
Organization  of  Petroleixm  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  discovered  that  by  withholding 
petroleum  from  Industrial  nations  they  could 
jack  up  its  price — without  tear  at  reprisal. 
The  event  was  a  revelation  to  other  llilrd 
World  nations.  Boping  through  domination 
of  the  U.N.  to  gain  their  own  share  at  the 
West's  riches,  they  formed  a  voting  bloc. 

This  "Group  of  77. "  •  to  which  the  105 
Third  World  coimtries  now  generally  adhere. 
IS  one  of  the  oddest  alliances  In  history.  Its 
members  Include  the  wealthy  oU  states;  the 
rommtmlst  republic  of  Cuba  and  the  neo- 
fascist  dictatorship  of  Uganda;  a  few  democ- 
racies such  as  Colombia  and  klexlco;  a  few 
capitalist  economies  such  as  Brasll,  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysls;  plus  the  40  or  more  poor- 
est countries  on  earth,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Fourth  W^orld."  Though  not  always 
acting  unanimously,  this  Group  of  77  gen- 
erally passes  whatever  resolutions  its  mili- 
;.iu!  leaders  propose. 

COVRSE  or  ACTION 

How  can  we  both  defend  ourselves  against 

1  he  tyranny  of  the  Third  World  majority  and 
keep  the  U.N.  from  committing  suicide?  The 
obvious  answer  is  to  restructure  the  U.N.  so 
tliat  voting  power  is  equated  with  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  decisions. 

This  can  be  done  in  several  ways:  Votes 
in  the  General  Assembly  can  be  weighted  to 
reflect  the  member  nations'  populations  or 
linancial  contributions,  as.ls  now  done  in  the 
World  Bank.  General  Aafeembly  resolutions 
can  be  made  subject  to'conflrmatlon  by  a 
second  deliberative  body,  where  voting  would 
be  weighted.  Voting  can  be  eschewed  alto- 
gether, with  Important  decisions  to  be  ar- 
rived at  by  consensus,  as  Is  the  procedure  at 


•  WTien  It  was  formed  as  an  economic  bloc 
in  1968.  the  group  had  77  participants,  and 

;l:e  name  has  stttck. 


the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  (Con- 
sensus would  mean  that  practically  all  na- 
tiona — and  certainly  the  United  States. 
XT.S,SJt.,  China,  Britain,  and  France — ^must 
concur  in  a  deolBlon.) 

Tbe  dUBculty  with  all  such  changes  Is  that 
they  could  not  be  instituted  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  maJ<H-lty  of  tbe  Third  World  na- 
ti(Mis,  which  certainly  would  not  siurender 
their  power  willingly.  Theoretically,  the  de- 
veloped coimtries  have  tbe  means  to  per- 
suade them.  The  United  States  alone  dis- 
burses $3.9  billion  in  ecrauMnlc  aid  each  year. 
inrtiidlng  $1  billion  In  food.  We  also  contrib- 
ute more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  UJf . 
yearly  budget  of  $1.9  billion.  (Thtis,  we  were 
able  to  stave  off  a  move  to  expel  Israel  from 
the  UJ7.  by  threatening  to  resign,  and  to  fore- 
stall a  resolution  declaring  Puerto  Rico  to  be 
a  non-self-governing  colony  by  announcing 
that  we  would  consider  It  an  "unfriendly 
act.")  But  the  fact  is  that,  tmllke  the  OPEC 
countries,  which  boast  of  their  "oil  weapon," 
the  United  States  Is  most  imllkely  to  with- 
hold food  or  other  aid.  Hungry  people  shoiUd 
not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  follies  of  their 
governments. 

Some  argue  that,  in  the  face  of  past  prov- 
ocations, we  should  abandon  the  UJf.,  hop- 
lug  that  It  would  drift  off  into  Irrelevancy. 
But  this  would  be  a  great  mistake;  totalitar- 
ian powers  would  take  It  over  completely.  And 
tbe  Security  Council,  so  long  as  we  retain 
ovir  veto,  can  be  a  peace-keeping  Instrimient. 

In  the  belief  that  the  U.N.  can  be  saved,  I 
would  urge  the  following  course.  At  tbe 
opening  of  the  next  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion, the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  deliver  a  critique  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  U.N.  has  drifted  away  from  Its 
Charter,  and  outline  proposals — none  of 
which  require  changes  In  the  Charter — that 
would  convert  tlie  Assembly  from  a  forum 
of  conflict  to  one  of  conciliation: 

1.  All  actions  taken  in  the  General  As- 
i>embly  to  be  by  concensus,  requiring  con- 
currence of  the  Ave  nations  holding  perma- 
nent seats  In  the  Security  Council. 

2.  New  consultative  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lished which  would  permit  small  negotiat- 
ing groups  to  deal  with  key  economic  Issues. 
Difficult  technical  questlcms  to  be  evaluated 
by  committees  of  recognized  experts,  rather 
than  by  political  bloc  votes. 

9.  The  UiUted  States  to  maintain  the 
policy,  dramatized  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan,  of  rebutting  unsubstantiated 
attacks  on  Its  Integrity.  We  would  also  re- 
double efforts  to  end  the  "selective  mottillty" 
of  the  UJ*.  majority,  which  too  often  finds 
only  the  democracies  at  fault  in  matters  of 
aggression,  human  rights  and  the  Uke — with 
repression  to  be  condemned  wherever  It 
occurs.  Meanwhile,  we  would  Intensify  our 
efforts  to  end  blind  bloc-voting  by  persuad- 
ing Third  World  nations  to  support  positions 
In  accord  with  their  own  best  interests.  Sec- . 
retary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and' 
Moynihan  proved  that  this  could  be  done 
In  a  recent  special  session  when  we  persuaded 
Third  World  cottntries  to  support  practical 
economic  plans  for  development, 

4.  Continued  U.S.  support  of  the  UJT.s 
specialized  agencies  to  depend  on  how 
sincerely  these  agencies  devote  themselves 
to  their  legitimate  ta.sks.  The  adc^tlon  by 
any  of  them  of  political  resolutions  violat- 
ing their  charters  to  result  In  Immediate 
VJ3.  withdrawal  fix>m  such  agencies. 

Where  it  still  proves  impossible  to  reach 
constructive  agreement  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  matters  Involving  the  economic 
survival  of  developing  countries — and  Uie 
hunger  of  their  people — the  United  States 
should  Join  with  other  Interested  nations 
m  establishmg  independent  programs  free  of 
emotional  bloc-voting  and  polarization.  The 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of  all  lt« 
people — particularly  those  40  percent  now 
living  In  conditions  that  affront  human  dig- 


nity— are  far  more  important  than  support 
of  any  UJf.  instrumentalities  tdat  promote 
conflict  rather  than  conciliation. 


THE   RETIREMENT  OF  kiKE 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr  President,  on  March 
4,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) announced  that  he  would  not  seek 
another  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His 
brief  remarks  at  the  opening  of  that 
day's  business  reflected  all  the  quiet  dig- 
nity. Intelligence,  and  sense  of  historical 
perspective  which  he  brought  to  tiie  pro- 
cee<Ungs  of  this  body. 

As  the  junior  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  perhaps  the  most  to  lose  by  his 
retirement.  Others  can  look  back  to 
decades  of  comradeship  in  party  and 
policy.  I  will  only  be  able  to  recall  the 
generosity  and  sumrart  he  gave  me  dur- 
ing the  longest  seating  fight  in  recent 
Senate  history,  and  to  his  understanding 
during  my  legislative  salad  days  in  this 
94th  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  will  leave 
the  Senate  with  a  legislative  record 
rooted  in  the  belief  that  government  ha.s 
a  positive  role  to  play  in  the  process  by 
which  human  society  becomes  more  just. 
He  will  leave,  as  well,  with  a  reputation 
for  eloquence  rather  than  swagger,  for 
persuasiveness  ra-ttier  than  power. 

My  affection  for  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  strengthened  further  by 
our  common  cultural  bonds  in  the  Ould 
Sod.  And  it  happens  that  just  yesterday 
I  was  leafing  through  a  bode  of  Irish 
legends  when  a  tattered,  yellow  piece  of 
paper  fell  out  with  a  creed  printed  on 
one  side. 

The  creed  might  be  said  to  hare  teen 
the  Marisfield  creed: 

CSEEO 

To  be  earnest;  to  be  strong; 
To  make  light  the  way  with  song; 
Slow  to  anger;  quick  to  praise; 
Walking  steadfast  through  the  days. 
Firm  of  purpose,  sure  of  soul. 
Pressing  onward  to  the  goal, 
Upright,  ever,  undismayed. 
Sure,  serene,  and  unafraid. 

To  be  patient;  to  be  kind: 
To  be  purposefvil,  uid  find 
Sweetness  all  along  the  w*y: 
Loath  to  Judge,  but  firm  to  say 
Truth  with  unrelenting  tongue; 
By  no  cavil  veered  or  swung 
Prom  the  right;  and  to  endure 
Hopeful,  helpful,  clean,  and  pure. 

To  be  gentle;  to  forgive: 
True  to  life  and  glad  to  live; 
To  be  watchful  and  to  he 
Rich  with  boundless  charity; 
To  be  humble  In  success. 
Strong  of  heart  In  bitterness. 
Tender,  gracious,  thoughtful,  good 
In  our  mau-and-womauhood. 

To  be  smiling;  to  be  glad 
For  the  yesterdays  we've  had; 
To  be  grateful  all  the  way 
For  the  beauties  of  today; 
To  be  hopeful  and  to  see 
In  the  days  that  are  to  be. 
Bigger,  better,  broader  things. 
Robes  of  purple,  crowns  of  kiiig!> ! 

— N.  D.  Bismarck,  in  Colliers. 

"Beagan  agus  a  radh  go  malth."  Say 
but  little  and  say  it  well,  or  so  the  Irish 
proverb  goes.  Perhaps  we  sliould  simply 
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thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his 
patience,  his  hard  work,  and  for  his  un- 
compromising good  sense.  He  has  set  a 
standard  difiBcult  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  follow. 


POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  com- 
pilation of  corporate,  association,  and 
labor  union  political  action  committees. 
An  updated  list  of  corporate  committees 
is  now  available  which  includes  reported 
cash  on  hand  as  of  December  31,  1975. 
Also  available  is  a  financial  comparison 
between  corporate  and  labor  union  com- 
mittees which  I  believe  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  will  be  active  in  tlie  up- 
coming debate  on  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  this  new 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in\he  Record, 
as  follows : 

Corporate   P<ji.itical   Actio.n    Committee.s 

By   name  oj  Comr'Httee    i  .4  ^^J!ut(•d   €'>■  pora- 

tion) 

[Reported  Ca.sh  on  Hand  DecemV)?r  31,  1975 1 

Alaskan  Skies  A.ssoc — National 

Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.) SI. 376  66 

A  &  B  Employees  Voluntary 
Political  Committee  iAle.\- 
ander  &  Baldwin.  Inc.) 2,B12  79 

Allegheny  Political  Action 
Committee  (Allegheny  Air- 
lines,  Inc  I 3,475.00 

Alton  Box  Board  Co.  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  (Al- 
ton Box  Board  Co  ) 'No  report 

Alcoa  Employees  Political 
Fund  (Aluminum  Co.  of 
America) 'No  report 

Amax  Concerned  Citizens 
Fund   (Amax,  Inc  ) '.N'o  report 

Amerco  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee ( Amerco  &  Siib.sidl- 
aries)    'No  report 

Citizen       Action       Comnuttee 

(American   Cyanamid   Co,)_.        -No  report 

American  E,\press  Officers 
Committee  for  Responsible 
Government  i  American  Ex- 
press Co.) --  1,0411  00 

American  Export  Lines  Poli'.l- 
cal  Action  Committee 
( American  Export  Lines. 
Inc.)     -  20i)  00 

American  Family  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  (AF-PAC) 
(American  Family  Corp.) —        '.Vo  report 

Anaconda    Concerned   Citizens 

Pimd    (Anaconda  Corp.) 6.302.00 

ARMPAC  (Armco  Steel  Corp.).        'Norepor'. 

ABC  Free  Enterprise  Political 
Action  Committee  (Associ- 
ated <<:  Contractors,  Inc.) "No; eport 

Santa  Fe  Employees  Good  Gov- 
ernment Fund  (Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
loadi     14,207   04 

Bipartisan  .\.ssistance  to  Local 
ai;d  National  Candidates' 
Elections   (Bell  Aerospace) 0 

L.MB  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee 1  L.  M.  Berry  &  Co  ) -Noieport 

Good         Government         Ftmd 

(Black  &  Veatch), 13,920.90 

Source:  Federal  Election  Commission 
Q.iarterly  Reports. 

New  Committee.  First  Report  Due  April 
la7'J. 


Boise  Cascade  Corp.  Employees 
Good  Government  Fund 
(Boise-Cascade    Corp.) 'No  report 

Bristol-Meyers  Employees  Good 
Government  Committee 
(Bristol-Meyers  Corp.) 'No  report 

Brownbuilders  Political  Action 
Committee  ( Brown  &  Root. 
Inr  )    -Norcport 

Budd  Citizenship  Committee 
iBudd  Cltl/enship  Co,  Budd 
Financial  Corp  ,  Milford  Fab- 
ricating Co  ,  Waupaca  Foun- 
dry,   Inc.) 'No  report 

Darlington  Northern  Ottlcers 
Voluntary  Good  Government 
Fund  (Burlii.gtjii  Northern 
Railroad  I     30,000  78 

riilifornla  Cable  TV  Polltl<-al 
Action  Committee  (Califor- 
nia Community  TV  .Vssoc  )  . .  1.  809.  17 

General  Telephone  Emploveea 
in  0<x)d  Government  Club 
I Calilornia  Telephone  Co  » _.  64.565  62 

Chevron  Committee  for  Polit- 
ical Participation  (Chevron- 
Standard  Oil  of  Ctlifurnla)  -  16,329.00 

.Milwaukee  OlTic  ers  Trust  Ac- 
count 'Chlcat^o,  Milwaukee, 
St    Paul  &:  Pacillc  Railroad  i  1    1.34   00 

Northwestern  Officers  Trust  Ac- 
count (Chicago  &  Norlhwosi- 
ern  Transporirttion  Co  )  _    _  180.  252  25 

Nonpartisan  Commillee  for 
Ojod  Govirnment  (Coca- 
CoU    Co.) 41,174.28 

Hickory  Street  Fund  (Colum- 
bus &.  South  Ohio  Electric 
Co.)         .        _ 4.25^06 

CONPAC  (Plttsb'.ir^h,  Pa. 
oiticei  iC  )n-,<jlidated  Natural 
Ga.s) 7.936   51 

CONPAC  (Bridgeport,  W.V. 
ijfficei  , Consolidated  Natural 
Gas)   4  ;?J1   65 

CiJNPAC  (Norwood,  N.J.  office) 

(Consolidated  Natural  Gas)-  257  50 

Container     Corp.     of     Americi 

Political  Action  Committee  *No  report 

Continental    Can    Civic    .As,soc. 

(Continental  Can  Corp.) 'No  report 

Corning  Glass  Works  Employ- 
ees Political  Action  Commit- 
tee (Corning  Gla.s.s  Work,s)..       'No  report 

Crown  Employees  Political 
Fund  (Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp)    8,871   69 

Illinois  Fund  (Deere*  Co.) 8.041,79 

Del  Monte  Voluntary  Nonparti- 
san Good  Government  Fund 
(Del  Monte  Corp.) 2.  745  81 

Health  &  Cor.sumer  Products 
Employee-^  Political  Action 
Committee  iDow  Chemical 
U.S.A. ) 607.  50 

Dow  Eastern  Employees  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  i  Dow 
Chemical  US  A. — Eastern  Di- 
vision)      1,415  00 

Midwest  Area  Political  Action 
Committee  i  Dow  Chemical 
USA. — Michigan  Division)  571   00 

Western  Dow  Employees  Com- 
niitlee  lor  Free  Enterpri.sc 
(Dow  Chemical  US  A.— 
Western  Division) 3.507  50 

Dow  Corning  Employees  Polit- 
ical Action  c:ommittee  iDow 
Corning  Corp.) «  No   report 

Dowell  Employees'  Political  Ac- 
tion Connnittee  (Dowell  Divi- 
sloir    of    th(3    Dow    Chemical 

Co.)     55.00 

The  East  Ohio  Gas  Employees 
Voluntary  Good  Government 
Assoc.   (East  Ohio  Gas  Co.)-_  5,  185.02 

En.search  Employees  Political 
Support  Assoc.  (En.search 
Corp.  &  Sibsidiaiiesi •No  report 


Committee  for  Representative 
Government  ( First  Mailers 
Assoc.,    Inc.) *  No  report 

Flowers  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee (PLO-PAC)  (Flow- 
ers Industries.  Inc.) 'No  report 

FMC  Good  Government  Pro- 
gram   (FMC   Corp.) 'No  report 

Fort  Vancouver  Plywood  Em- 
ployees Political  Action  Com- 
mittee (Fort  Vancouver  Ply- 
wood Co.) 62   33 

Frankliii  Electric  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  (Franklin- 
Electric  Co.,  Inc.) No  report 

Riverside  Civic  A.ssoc.  (General 
American  Transportation 
Corp.)    1,094.72 

Non-Partlsan  Political  Com- 
mittee (Lynn,  Mass,  office) 
(General  Electric  Co.) 792.30 

Non-Partisan  Political  Com- 
mittee (New  York  office) 
(General  Electric  Co.) o 

Non-Part isan  Political  Support 
Committee  (Fairfield,  Conn, 
office )  ( General  Electric 
Co.) 29  304  84 

Citizens  for  RepresentatUe 
Government  (General  Port- 
land Cement) 1,998.99 

GTE  Stanford  Employees  Good 
Government  Club  (General 
Telephone  &  Electronics ) 765.  00 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  Illi- 
nois Employees  Good  Gov- 
ernment Club  (General  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  Illinois) 964  00 

General  Telephone  Employees 
Good  Government;  Club 
(General  Telephone  Co.  of 
Indiana)    3,141.05 

G-P  Employees  Fund  (Georgia 

Pacific)    34,  216  16 

Gerber  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee ( Oerber  Products 
Co.)     •  No  report 

Responsible  Government  Assoc, 

(Gould,  Inc.) 39,  812.48 

Gi-ace  Good  Government  Com.- 

mlttee  (W.  R,  Grace  Co.) •  No  report 

Grumman  Political  Action 
Committee  (Grumman 
Corp.)     '  No  report 

Halliburton  Political  Action 
Committee  (HALPAC)  (Hal- 
liburton Co.) •  No  repoit 

Handy  Andy  Political  Action 
Committee  (Handy  Andy. 
Inc) 0 

Harrah's  Republican  Political 
Action  Committee  (Har- 
rah's   Club) 4.545.78 

Harrah's  Democratic  Political 
Action  Committee  (Har- 
rah's Club) 2.  960.  86 

Hawaiian  Telephone  Employees 
Good  Government  Club  (Ha- 
waiian Telephone  Co.) 14,  385  86 

Political  Support  A.s.soc,  (Hous- 
ton  Natural   Gas) 2,126.72 

Hughes  Active  Citizenship 
Fund  (Hughes  Aircraft 
Corp.)     35,806.30 

ICO  Good  Government  Fund 
(Illinois  Central  Gulf  Rail- 
road  Co,) 8.200.02 

Industries  Civil  Trust  (lUluois 

Central  Industries) 3,531.50 

Meridian  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (Indiana  Gas  Co,) 9,040  51 

The  Voluntary  Contributors 
for  Better  Government:  A 
Program  of  International 
Paper  Co,  Employees  (Inter- 
national Paper  Co.) __       'No  report 

John  Graham  Political  Action 
Committee  (John  Oraham 
Co)    65.00 
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Corporate  Political  Action 
Committees — ContlnuMl 
/,'>,   iHiinc  of  Committee  (Afflltated  Corpora- 
tion )  — Continued 
I  Reported  Cash  on  Hand  Decmebcr  31, 
19751  ' — Continued 
.'  iMison  ^:  Johnson  Employees' 
cood       Government      Fund 

I  Johnson  &  Johnson) 70,  91 

.-Tcl  Corp,  Active  Citizenship 
I'ommittee   (Jones  &  LaugU- 

liii  Steel  Corp.) »No  report 

K.-Miiecott  Executives'  Cltizen- 
.~hip  A,ssoc.  (Kennecott  Cop- 

p.  r   Corp.) 15,358.52 

Paie  Tree  Political  Committee 

(Kirby  Lmnber  Co,) 3,626.26 

Ttie      East      Wisconsin      Club 

<  Krnuse  Milling  Co,) 17, 168. 13 

I  Uuc-POL   (Leolock,  Inc.) .    *  No  report 

I  It  ton  Employees  Political  Ac- 
tion     Committee      (LEPAC) 

(Litton  Industries,  Inc) *No  report 

L.K'kheed  Oood  Oovefrniuent 
Program    (Lockheed  Aircraft 

Co.)    »No  report 

.^■;)n-Partlsan  Voluntary  Polit- 
ic al  Fund  (Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville  Railroad) 616.33 

-\(tive   Campaign    Fund    (LTV 

Corp./Vought    Corp.) 22,234.13 

l.ykes-Youngstown  Political 
Action    Committee     (Lykes- 

Youngstown    Corp.) -No  report 

Mapco    Inc.    Political    Action 

Committee  (Mapco  Inc.) *  No  report 

."^tarcor,    Inc,    Political    Action 

Committee     (Marcor,    Inc.)_       'No  report 
^:ld-Amerlca     Conmilttee     for 
Sound  Government  (Marion 

Labs)    7,  025,  (X) 

.\i.iisas  Economic  Education 
Political  Club  (Martin  Trac- 
tor Co.) •No  report 

-Mulson  Employees  Federal 
Government  Committee 

(Mataon  Navigation  Co,) 1,  452.  22 

Meredith  Corp.  Employees  Fimd 
lor  Better  Government  (Mer- 
edith   Corp.) 16,265.00 

Concerned  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee  (Metro- 
politan    Contract     Services, 

Inc.)     385.90 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Co., 
Inc.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee    (Montgomery    Ward 

and  Co.,  Inc.) »No  report 

^:ountaln  Fir  Political  Com- 
mittee (Mountain  Fir  Lum- 
ber Co) _  1,106,00 

McDonnell  Douglas  Good  Gov- 
rrnment    Fund     (McDonnell 

Douglas  Corp.) •No  report 

•Niitlonal  Steel  Political  Action 
Fund      (NSPAP)      (National 

Steel  Corp.) »No  report 

NL  Executives'  Voluntary  Non- 
r.irtlsan  Political  Fund   (NL 

Industries) 10,630.98 

Littleton  Committee  for  Pollti- 
ciil  Education  (Norgren 
Corp.)    3,956.41 

Non-Partisan     Political     Fund 

lOlin   Corp.) 28,836.72 

Ov.ens-Iliinois  Employees  Good 
Citizenship  Fund  (Owens- 
Illinois,  Inc) •No  report 

.".\CCAR  Political  Interest 
Committee  (PACCAR,  Inc). _      'No  report 

Good  Government  Fund  (Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co.) 13,920.90 

l.^iflc  Lighting  Political  Aa- 
.^istance  Committee  (Pacific 
Lighting   Corp.) 47,073,50 

Pun  Am  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee (Pan  American  World 
Airways)  •No  report 


Peoples  Employees  Political 
Involvement  Connnittee 
(PEPIC)  (The  Peoples  Natu- 
ral Oas  Co.) 

PEPSICO       Political       Action 

Committee  (PEPSICO,  Inc.)_ 

Phelps  Dodge  Employees  Fund 

for         Good         Government 

(Phelps    Dodge) 

PWS  Good  Government  Com- 
mittee (Piggly  Wlggly  South- 
ern,  Inc.) 

Active  Citizenship  Program 
(The  Pillsbury  Co.) 

Potlatch  Employees  Political 
Fund  (Potlatch  Corp.) 

Producers  Good  Government 
Committee  (Producers  Cot- 
ton Oil  Co.) 

Pullman  Employees  Good  Gov- 
ernment Fund  (PiUlman, 
Inc.)     

The  Public  Interest  (Committee 
(Quaker  Oats  Co.) 

Frisco  Employees  Committee 
for  Good  Government  (St, 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road)     

Special  Projects  Group  (Sea- 
board Coastline) 

Sears  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee (Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  & 
Subsidiaries)    

Skelly  Oil  Co.  Political  Action 
Committee   (Skelly  Oil  Co.). 

Smith  Kline  Voluntary  Non- 
partisan Political  Fund 
(Smith  Kline  &  French) 

Federal  Citizenship  Responsi- 
bility Group  (Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co.) 

Southern  Pacific  Management 
Officers  Good  Government 
Fund  (Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road)     

Southern  Railway  Tax  Eligible 
Good  Government  Fund 
(Southern  Railway) 

Southern  Railway  Good  Gov- 
ernment Fund  (Southern 
Railway) 

Southwest  Better  Government 
Conunittee  (Southwest  For- 
est Industries,  Inc.) 

Square  D  Co.  Political  Action 
Committee  (Square  D  Co.).. 

SunPAC  (Sun  Oil  Co.) 

Texaco  Employees  political  In- 
volvement Committee  (Tex- 
aco, Inc.) 

Constructive  Citizenship  Pro- 
gram (Texas  Instruments)  .- 

TRW  Good  Government  Fund 
(TRW,    Inc) 

Political  Awareness  Fun 
(Union  Oil  Co.  of  Call 
fornla)  

The  Fund  for  Effective  Govern- 
ment (Union  Pacific  Rall- 
roaC.)   

Union  Planters  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs  (Union 
Planters  Corp.) 

U.S.  Steel  Employees  Good 
Government  Fund  (United 
States   Steel   Corp.) 

United  Techno''ogies  Corp,  Po- 
litical Action  Committee 
(United  Technologies  Corp.)  _ 

Universal  Oil  Products  Employ- 
ees Political  Action  Fund 
(Universal  Oil  Products) 

1074  Committee  for  Responsi- 
ble Government  (Nonparti- 
san)   (Utah  International). 

Watkius- Johnson  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  (Watklns- 
Johnson  Oo.) 


^ 


*No  repoit 
•No  report 

*No  report 

'  No  report 
'No  report 
*No  report 

670.39 

1,  106.  23 
*No  report 

8,  050.  16 
15,  728,  48 

'No  report 
'No  report 

1.301.58 

10,  445.  00 

11,106,83 

-0- 
25,  463,  32 

3,  969,  27 

*No  report 
170,00 

*No  report 

10,  742,  02 

•No  report 

34, 217, 14 

2, 817. 34 

602.00 

No  rep<N^ 

•No  report 

4,  504, 26 

0 
•No  report 
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Wellniau  Industries  Tax  Eli- 
gible Oood  Government 
Fund  (Wellman  Industries).  •Norejiort 
Wellman  Industries  Oood  Gov- 
ernment Fund  (Wellman  In- 
dustries)             -No  report 

The  HaiLson  Fund  (Weyer- 
haeuser)             32,316.12 

The  Tacoma  Fund  (Weyer- 
haeuser)      4,163.20- 

Commlttee  for  Sensible  Gov- 
ernment ( Wheelabrator- 

Frye,  Inc)    'No  report 

Active     Citizenship     Company 

Fund  (Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.)..       'No  report 
Southeastern     Oood     Govern- 
ment     Committee      (Winn- 
Dixie  Stores.  Inc.) *No  report 

Arthur  Young  Employees  Po- 
litical Action  Committee 
(AYEPAC   (Arthiu-  Young  & 

Co.)   *No  report 

Hoosl'r  Oood  Oovemment 
Committee  (American 

Fletcher    National    Bank    & 

Trust  Co.) 23,778,24 

American  General  Political  Ac- 
tion   Committee    (American 

General  Insurance  Co.) 8,766,74 

Bank  of  Everett  Voluntary  Po- 
litical      Action       Commitee 

(Bank  of  Everf";t) -No report 

Special  Political  Education 
Committee  (Bank  of  Ha- 
waii)       7,080.06 

CALBANK-FED  PAC  (Califor- 
nia Bankers) No  Report 

Committee  for  Quality  Govern - 
ment-F  (C  B  &  T  Bancshares, 

Inc.)    892.05 

Fund    for    Good    Government 

(Chemical    Bank) 0 

Clticoi-p    Employees   Voluntary 

Political  Fund   (Citicorp)  ..".  1,567.50 

Cities  Service  Political  Action 
Conunittee  (CITPAC)   (Cities 

Service  Corp.) *No  Report 

Citizens  Savings  Political  Ac- 
tion     Committee      (Citizens 

Savings  and  Loan) 8,025.42 

City  Federal  Political  Action 
Committee       (City      Federal 

Savings  &  Loan  Assoc) 'No  Report 

CNA  Employee  Civic  Responsi- 
bility Committee  (CNA  Fi- 
nancial   Corp.) 27.50 

Crocker's  Individual  Voluntary' 
Investment  in  Citizenship 
(CIVIC)     (Crocker    National 

Bank  &   affiliates) -No  Rf^pt^rt 

Deposit  Guaranty  Employees 
Voluntary  Political  Comirilt- 
tee         (Deposit         Guaranty 

Corp.)     '.  397  7.T 

Detroltbank  Corp.  Committee 
for  Responsible  Political  Ac- 
tion (Detroltbank  Corp.) -No  Report 

Dominion  BankPAC  (Dominion 

Bankshares    Corp.) *  No  Report 

1200        Committee         ( Fidelity 

Bank)     ".  612,28 

Finance  Federation  Good  Gov- 
ernment    Fund      (Financial 

Federation,  Inc.) 1,357.44 

First  Bank  System  of  Minne- 
apolis Good  Government 
Committee  (First  Bank  Sys- 
tem— ^Minneapolis  office) 1 ,  807.  50 

First  Bank  System  North  Da- 
kota Good  Government  Pro- 
gram  (First  Bank   System — 

Bismarck,  N,D.  office) G8  ro 

First  Bank  System  South  Da- 
kota Good  Government  Pro- 
gram   (First   Bank   System — 

Sioux  Palls,  S,D,  offices) 0 

The  National  Good  Govern- 
ment Fund  (First  City  Na- 
tional   Bank 22500 
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Committees — Continued 
By  name  o/  Committee  (Affiliated  Corpora- 
tion) — CotHlnued 
(Reported  Cash  on  HaAd  Decmeber  31. 
19751  ' — Continued 
FHB    Good    Citizenship    Com- 
mittee       (First        Hawaiian 

Bank) o 

First  International  Bancshares 
Good  Government  Fund 
I  First  International  Bane- 
shares    Inc.    &    all    Kubeldl- 

arlesi   'No  Report 

FNBA  Good  Government  Com- 
mittee (First  National  Bank 

of  Arizona) 'N'o  Rep«-)rt 

Fund  for  Better  Government 
(First     National     Bank     of 

Atlanta 69.17 

C-.Uzens  for  Good  Government 
(First      National      Bank     of 

Topeka)     _>50  00 

First  Security  Corp.  Political 
.^rtlon  Committee  (First  Se- 
curity   Corp.) 'No  Report 

Good  Federal  Government 
Committee   (First  Tennes.see 

National   Corp.) 722.26 

Commonwnalth  As.soclates"  '  F" 
Fvnd    (First  Union  National 

Bank)    23.497.12 

Firt  Wi.sconsln  Civic  Affairs 
Committee    (Flrtt  \Vlscon.sln 

Corp.>     . -No  Report 

Kous»  PAC  (Household  Fi- 
nance   Corp.) -'Wo  Report 

1'^e  R.  h  A.  Commic'.ee.  Ag- 
e  Tt5 — .\  Voluntary  PoUtl'-al 
Committee  (Indiana  Na- 
tional Bank) 0 

Kansa.s  City  Life  F:mplr>vees' 
Political  Action  Coinmliiee 
(Kansas  City  Life  insurame 

Co.)    No  Report 

Kemper        Campaign        Fund 

(Kemper   I:  .surance    Co.\ 

Lltco  Coed  Government  Fund 

I  Long  lalnsid  Trust  Co.  i 

A--^oc.  for  Responsible  Govern- 
ment (Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  I 

Marco  Committee  for  Elfectlve 
Federal   Government    (Mary- 

lar.i  Ca-ualty  Co.) .. 

514  Comml'teo  .  Mek^i  Bank). 

Merchants       Committee       for 

Camp8!g;n  Contributions 

■  Merchan's    National    Bank 

and   Trust    Co  i 

EiTective  Ooveruuierit  Assoc. 
I  Men. 11  Lynch    Fierce.  Fen- 

ner  >1-  Smith.  Ijic.) 

Committee  for  Responsible- 
Government       (Metropolitan 

Life  Insurance  Co.) 

Committee  f.^r  Kflectlv;  Lek'ls- 
l.^ti'-.n  (Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co — Cliicijj  offue)  - 
^:.'troDcIitan  F.mployees  Politi- 
cal Participation  Fund  (Met- 
ropolit.-iii       Life       Insi'.rance 

Co. — New   York   office) o 

Mitchell  Hiitcl-jiiiPi  VoUmtarv 
Political       Fund        (Mitchell 

Hutchins  Inc.t 12.536.91 

racifl-bankpac-National  (Ph- 
clflc       National       Bank       of 

Wa.shlr.gto:i) 'No  lepo't 

Paine  Webber  Fund  for  Bet- 
ter Government  (Paine,  Web- 
ber,    Inc. I 4.968.50 

r  ittfburgh  National  Bipartisan 
Voluntary  Political  Action 
Com.mlttee  (Plttsburijh  Na- 
tional   Bank) -So  lopor: 

Committee  for  Ee.»-ponslb!e 
Government  (Redwood  Ban- 
corp )     0 


2.641.95 


6.  430.  00 


3.  522.  42 


1,716,00 
5  743   13 


382.  CO 
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No  lepo:  t 


No  r?port 


First  Associates — National  (Se- 
attle First  National   Bank).  5,759.74 

Security  Pacific  Active  Citizen- 
ship Today  Committee  (Se- 
curity Pacific  National  Bank )  5,  588. 14 

SB  Better  Oovemment  Com- 
mittee (Smith  Barney  &  Co.)  .  2.355.08 

Good  Government  Club 
(Southern  Arizona  Bank  & 
Tru.st)    0 

Voluntary  Political  Contribu- 
tion Fund  (Texas  Commerce 
Bank  National  Assoc  ) 

Good  Government  Group 
(Trust    Co.   of    Georgia) 

Insurance  Executives  Political 
Action  Committee  (Utlca 
Muttial  Insurance  Co.) 

VNB  Good  Government  Com- 
mittee tValley  National  Bank 
of   Arizona  I 

Waccamaw  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Public  Affairs  Fund  (Wacca- 
maw  Bank  &  Trust  Co  ) 

Emplovees    for    Good    Goveru- 

mpiit   (Wells  Fargo  &  Co.)-. 

Grand     total,     cash     on 

hand    1. 

Grand  total,  all  Political 
Action  Committees 
(Corporate)    


♦No 

report 

21. 

115 

17 

121. 

2t 

3. 

109 

75 

4, 

031. 

04 

•No 

report 

052, 

944 

16 

206 


Ccrporatc  Political  Action  Curntnittre  Cam- 
paicin  Expenditure.^  in  1974  hy  i-iajor  party 
affiliation  • 

Percent 

IJemocratl"  -  inciimbeuta 43 

Ropubllcan — lucumbcnts 37 

Democratic — challengers    6 

Republican — challengers    7 

Democrats  In  open  races 5 

Republicans  In  open  races 3 

•  S nirce:  Compiled  from  reports  filed  wl-.h 
the  Federal  Eleciioii  Coniniisoion. 


STATUS  REPORT— POLITICAL    ACTION    COMMITTEES 


Committees 


(Fil*d 

Amount 

Amo'jnt 

Mar    < 

«*»'!- 

avail- 

19761 

ihlf 

able 

No   of 

0»c.  31. 

Dee.  31. 

HAG  i 

19/6 

1974 

labor 

coininittees 

171 

$6,235,841,17 

J3.5S4.140 

Corporate 

cam'Tiiitocs    . 

..     206 

1,052,941.15 

564.803 

Grand  total  cojili  on  hand  December  31,  1974 

Labor  Union  PoUilcal  Com- 
mittees     «3.584.  14C.  CO 

Corporate  Fli>a:!Cial    Political 

Action   Committees, 5o4,  803.  00 

Highlights  cf  a  Survey  Prepared  hy  Citi::cn^ 
Research    Fotindutii^ri    March    9.   1974  • 

Largest  Corporate  PoW.ical  Action  Commit- 
tees by  cash  on  ha"d  December  31.  1974 

Chicago  iV  N'lrthwestern  Trans- 
portation Co,  Illinois  Nort*-' 
Western  Officers  Trust  Ac- 
count    $125  018.00 

General  Telephone  Company  of 
California  General  Telephone 
F.mplovec.."  (California)  Good 
Government    Club 24,  3PI   (X' 

llUs-'he.^  .\ircrait  Company.  Cali- 
fornia Hughes  Active  Citizen- 
ship   Fund 32,658.00 

Tru'se  eight  political  committees  accounted 
for  over  tiO  percent  of  the  total  labor  area 
canh  on  hand  Dsc-mber  M,  1974 

I-iternational  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Unic.n  ILGWU  Cam- 
paign Comnutlee <i 78.5.  629.  00 

Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America  LabOKr.s  Po- 
litical   I.ea-'.i(^  133,976.00 


Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  As- 
soc. MEBA  Retirees  Oroup 
Fund    251,694.00 

Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
soc. Active  Ballot  Club 110,  688.  00 

United  Auto  Workers  Conun.  for 

Good  Oovemment 210.869.00 

UAW-V-CAP.  United  Auto 
Workers  Voluatairy  Commu- 
nity Action  Program 239.  736.  00 

United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica United  Steelworkers  of 
America  Political  Action 
Fund    229,939.00 

United  Transportation  Unlo» 
Transportation  Political  Edu- 
eatlon  League 229,494.00 

•"Campaign  Coffers  Top  $20  MUUon"  Citi- 
zens Research  Foundation,  Princeton,  N  J  . 
3  9/74. 


ISSUANCE  OF  NEW  WHITE  HOUSE 
POLICY  DIRECTIVE  ON  MAJOR 
SYSTEMS    ACQUISITION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  White  House  Ia.st 
Friday  forw-^rded  to  Congrress  for  final 
approval  a  new  policy  circular  to  govern 
the  acquisition  of  major  systems  by  all 
executive  agencies,  including  the  weap- 
ons programs  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Tlie  new  OMB  policy  circular  is  a  di- 
rect embodiment  of  the  package  of  12  re- 
form recommendations  put  forward  by 
the  Congressional  Procurement  Commis- 
sion on  which  I  served. 

These  new  policies  will,  I  believe,  go  to 
the  heart  of  our  problems  with  cost  over- 
runs, buy  ins  and  bailouts.  They  will 
mandate  wide-open  conceptual  competi- 
tion, initially  free  from  detailed  Govern- 
ment product  and  performance  specifi- 
cations. The  policies  will  mandate  ex- 
tensive competitive  demonstrations  be- 
fore the  Government  locks  in  to  a  partic- 
ulnr  system  and  contractor. 

The  new  policies  were  the  subject  of 
intensive  hearings  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Spending  Practices  last  summer. 

The  new  circular  is  the  first  major 
policy  Issuance  of  the  new  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy — OFPP — which 
we  created  by  law  In  August  1974  with 
directive  authority  over  all  executive 
agencies. 

As  such,  tills  new  OMB  circular  is  the 
first  of  a  kind:  It  will  be  signed  by  the 
director  of  OMB — but  also  by  the  admln- 
lstrat<>r  of  the  OFPP.  giving  this  circular 
the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

I  am  personally  gratified  that  we  have 
been  able  to  push  as  we  have  for  this  im- 
portant step  in  reforming  system  ac- 
quisition programs,  especially  the  $160 
billion  worth  now  underway  in  tlie  De- 
fense Department. 

It  is,  however,  just  a  next  step.  Actual, 
dedicated  implementation  is  the  next 
crucial  step. 

For  this  reason.  I  want  to  thank  ^11 
those  people  who  have  been  so  coopera- 
tive thus  far  and  to  enlist  their  con- 
tinued support  as  we  move  ahead. 

We  would  not  be  moving  ahead  as  we 
are  without  the  dedicated  attention  and 
constmctive  criticism  we  have  received 
from  Deputy  Secretary  Clements,  Dr. 
Malcolm  Currie.  and  other  Defense  of- 
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flcials;  Comptroller  General  Staats  and 
his  GAG  personnel;  Hugb  Witt,  tbe 
OFPP  Administrator  and  his  key  peo- 
ple: David  Packard  and  other  witnesses 
who  lent  such  valuable  support  at  last 
year's  hearings ;  and  many  others  too 
miinerous  to  mention  from  industry. 
Government,  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity. 

This  is  an  Important  document,  so  for 
llie  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tlie  Record  a  copy  of  the  proposed  new 
circular,  together  with  the  transmittal 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows: 

KXECUTIVE     OfFIX-E     OF    THE    PBESI- 

DENT,    Office    of    Management 

AND   BCDGKT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  3, 1976. 
Hon..  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 
Chyirman,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  enclosed  Office  of 
-Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  Circular  Is 
forwarded  in  accordance  with  Section  8(b) 
of  Public  Law  93-400.  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act.  This  Act  states  that 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any 
major  policy,  the  Administrator  shaU  trans- 
mit to  your  Committee  a  report  on  the  policy. 

The  Circular  establishes  policies  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  executive  branch  agencies  in  the 
acquisition  of  major  systems. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  Circular,  which  is 
consistent  with  unanimous  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, Is  to  establish  reforms  in  major  sys- 
tem acquisition  (MSA)  procedures  which  re- 
quire: 

A  shift  In  emphasift  to  the  "front  end"  of 
the  acquisition  process  to  permit  competi- 
tive exploration  of  alternative- s.vstem  con- 
cepts in  response  to  an  agency's  mission 
need.s. 

Communlcatlou  with  Congress  earlier  in 
the  acquisition  process  by  relating  major 
system  acquisitions  to  agency  missions,  capa- 
bilities, deffciencles,  needs,  and  goals. 

Expression  of  mission  needs  In  functional 
terms  rather  than  in  equipment  terms. 

Retention  by  agency  heads  of  only  key 
decisions  in  the  acquisition  process. 

Establishment  of  a  clear  channel  of  au- 
thority delegations  within  each  .agency,  with 
concomitant  accountability,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  major  system  acquisitions. 

Assignment  of  a  focal  point  for  establish- 
ing and  monitoring  implementation  of  this 
policy  within  each  agency  acquiring  major 
.■^ysiems. 

Tlie  reasons  for  the  issuance  of  the  MSA 
t  irtular  are  fully  covered  by: 

Ihe  Report  of  the  Couuiiissiou  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement,  December  1872, 
Volume  2,  Part  C — Acqu.sition  of  Major  Sys- 
fenib. 

MHjor  Systems  Acquisition  Reform.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Spending  Practices,  Efficiency,  and  Open  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  UiUted  States  Senate,  May  20- 
JlUy  24.  1975. 

The  following  is  a  chronoloa\  of  events 
leading  to  Uie  MSA  circular: 

Report  of  the  Interagency  Steering  Group 
which  established  a  proposed  executive 
branch  position  on  the  MSA  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  January  14, 1975. 

Issuance  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  (OFPP)  of  a  preliminary  draft 
of  MSA  policy  for  informal  coordination 
bosed  on  the  Interagency  Steering  Group 
Report,  previously  held  hearings,  and  recom- 


mendations of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procnrement,  January  31, 1975. 

Transmittal  by  OFPP  of  an  updated  draft 
of  the  MSA  ctrcnlar  to  heads  of  executive 
agencies  and  Industry  associations  for  formal 
ocmmients  and  to  other  interested  parties 
for  Informal  comments,  Augtist  28, 1975. 

Publication  of  updated  draft  circtilar  in 
the  Federal  Register,  December  3. 1976. 

Public  hearing  held  by  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  December 
16,  1975. 

Circular  updated,  March  4,  1976. 

Comments  were  obtained  from  all  inter- 
ested parties,  and  a  series  of  meetings  were 
held  with  agencies,  congressional  staffs,  and 
private  sector  representatives.  More  than  100 
separate  comments  were  received.  Some  of 
the  executive  agencies  desired  greater  flex- 
ibility to  permit  "business  as  usual."  The  In- 
dustry associations  desired  more  procediu-al 
detaU  and  greater  en4)hasls  on  the  banning 
of  total  package  prociu-ement,  technical 
transfusion,  and  price  auctioning. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Circular  provides 
adequate  guidance  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired reforms.  It  presents  an  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  process  by  which  we  acquire 
major  systems  without  unduly  burdening  the 
Circular  with  unnecessarily  detailed  procure- 
ment regulatory  language. 

In  implementing  the  policy,  we  will : 

Work  closely  with  all  agencies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  agency  implementation  plan- 
ning. 

Prepare  an  information  booklet  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Circular. 

Educate  Government  and  industry  activi- 
ties in  the  provisions  of  the  Circular. 

On  a  sample  basis,  review  major  system 
acquisitions  by  selected  agencies  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Circular. 

The  following  members  of  tlie  OFPP  staff 
wiU  lie  available  for  consultation  regai'dlng 
this  Circular: 

Fred  H.  Dietrich.  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Systems  Acquisition,  phone  395-4677. 

WiUiam  N.  Hunter,  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Systems  Acquisition,  phone 
396-3367. 

Herman  E.  Shipley,  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Systems  Acquisition,  phone 
395-3340. 

In  accordance  with  Section  8(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-400,  a  similar  report  Is  being  fur- 
nished the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Sincerely, 

Hugh  E.  Wrrr, 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy. 

To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject:  Major  System  Acquisitions. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular  establishes  poli- 
cies to  be  followed  by  executive  branch  agen- 
cies in  the  Bcquisitlton  of  major  systems. 

2.  Background.  The  acquisition  of  major 
systems  by  the  Federal  Government  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  crucial  and  expensive 
activities  performed  to  meet  national  needs. 
Its  impact  is  critical  on  technology,  on  the 
Nation's  economic  and  fiscal  policies,  and  on 
the  accomplishment  of  Government  agency 
missions  in  such  fields  as  defense,  space,  en- 
ergy and  transportation.  For  a  number  of 
years,  there  has  been  deep  concern  over  the 
effectivMiess  of  the  managen^.ent  of  major 
system  acquisitions.  Tlie  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  recom- 
mended basic  changes  to  improve  the  proc- 
ess of  acquiring  major  systems.  This  Cir- 
cular is  based  on  executive  branch  considera- 
tion of  the  Commission's  recommendations. 

3.  iiesponsib«7ify.  Each  agency  head  has 
the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Circular  are  followed.  This 
Circvdar  provides  administrative  direction  to 
heads  of  agencies  and  does  not  establish  and 


shall  not  be  construed  to  create  any  substan- 
tive or  prooedtiral  basis  for  any  peraon  to 
challenge  any  agency  action  or  Inaction  on 
the  basis  that  such  action  was  not  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Circular. 

4.  Coverage.  This  Circular  covers  and  ap- 
plies to: 

a.  Management  of  the  acquisition  of  major 
systems,  including:  Analysis  of  agency 
missions:  Determination  of  mission  needs; 
Setting  of  program  objectives;  Determination 
of  system  requirements;  System  program 
planning;  Budgeting;  Funding;  Reaeartdi; 
Engineering;  Development;  Testing  and 
evaluation;  Contracting;  Production;  Pro- 
gram and  management  control;  Intaroductiou 
of  the  system  into  use  or  otherwise  success- 
ful achievement  of  program  objectives. 

b.  All  programs  for  the  acqiUsition  of 
major  systems  even  though: 

(1)  The  system  is  one-of-a-kind. 

(2)  The  agency's  involvement  in  the  sys- 
tem is  limited  to  the  development  of  demon- 
stration hardware  for  optional  use  by  the 
private  sector  rather  than  for  the  agency's 
own  use. 

5.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  Circular: 

a.  Executive  Agency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  agency)  means  an  executive  depart- 
ment, and  an  independent  establishment 
within  the  meamng  of  sections  101  and  104 
(1),  respectively,  of  Title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

b.  Agency  component  means  a  major  orga- 
nizational subdivision  of  an  agency.  Vat  ex- 
ample: The  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  are  agency  components 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Admlnistiatlon,  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration,  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  aie  agency  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Tran-sporta- 
tion. 

c.  Apency  missions  means  those  responsi- 
bilities for  meeting  national  needs  assigned 
to  a  specific  agency.     , 

d.  Mission  need  means  a  required  capabil- 
ity within  an  agency^  overall  piu^xise.  In- 
cluding cost  and  schedule  considerations. 

e.  Program  objectives  means  the  capability, 
cost  and  schedule  goals  being  sought  by  the 
system  acquisition  program  In  response  to 
a  mission  need. 

f.  Program  means  an  organized  set  of  activ- 
ities directed  toward  a  common  purpose,  ob- 
jective, or  goal  undertaken  or  proposed  by 
an  agency  in  order  to  carrj-  out  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  it. 

g.  System  design  concept  means  an  idea 
expressed  in  terms  of  general  performance, 
capabilities,  and  characteristics  of  hardware 
and  software  oriented  either  to  operate  or 
to  be  operated  as  an  integrated  whole  in 
meeting  a  mission  need. 

h.  Major  system  means  that  combination 
of  elements  that  will  function  together  to 
produce  the  capabilities  required  to  fulfill  a 
mission  need.  The  elements  may  iuclude,  for 
example,  hardware,  equipment,  software, 
construction,  flr  other  Improvements  or  real 
property.  Maj6r  system  acquisition  program.s 
are  those  programs  that  (1)  are  directed  at 
and  critical  to  fulfiUing  an  agency  mission. 
(2)  entail  tbe  allocation  of  relatively  large 
resources,  and  (3)  warrant  special  manage- 
ment attention.  Additional  criteria  and  rela- 
tive dollar  thresholds  for  the  determination 
of  agency  programs  to  be  considered  major 
systems  under  the  purview  of  this  Circular, 
may  be  established  at  the  discretion  of  the 
agency  head. 

1.  System  acquisition  process  means  the 
sequence  of  acquisition  activities  starting 
from  the  agency's  reconciUation  of  its  mis- 
sion needs,  with  its  capabilities,  priorities  and 
resources,  and  extending  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  into  operational  use  or 
the  otherwise  successful  achievement  of  pro- 
gram objectives. 

j.  Life  cycle  cost  mean.s  (he  .-^rnn  toial  of  the 
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direct.  Indirect,  recurring,  nonrecurring,  and 
other  related  costs  Incurred,  or  estimated  to 
be  incurred  in  the  design,  development,  pro- 
duction, operation,  maintenance  and  Bupp>ort 
of  a  major  system  over  Its  anticipated  useful 
life  span. 

6.  General  policy.  The  poli'-les  of  this  Clr- 
C'llar  are  designed  to  assure  the  effectlveiiee.? 
rad  efficiency  of  the  process  of  acquirlug 
major  systems.  They  are  based  on  the  gen- 
eral policy  that  Federal  agencies,  when  ac- 
ruirlng  major  systems,  will: 

a.  ExpreSsS  needs  and  program  objectives  In 
mission  terms  and  not  equipment  terms  to 
encourage  Innovation  and  competition  hi 
creatmg,  exploring,  and  developing  alterna- 
tive system  design  concepts. 

b.  Place  emphasis  on  this  Initial  acJvltles 
of  the  system  acquKsitioa  process  to  a'.lcw 
ir  mpetitive  exploration  of  alternative  system 
ctf -;lgn  concepts  in  response  to  mls.sion  needs. 

c.  Communicate  with  Congress  early  in  the 
.''vstem  acquisition  process  by  relating  major 
system  acqulsltlo  i  programs  to  the  agency's 
mission  needs.  This  communication  should 
lollow  the  requirements  of  OSi.-e  of  Manare- 
nieiit  and  Budget  (OMB)  Circular  No.  A-IO 
concerning  Information  related  kj  budget 
e.itlmates  and  related  materia!-. 

d.  Establish  clear  lines  of  av.thor;  v.  re- 
sponsibility, and  accountability  for  manage- 
ment of  its  n-ajor  system  acquisition  pro- 
gr.im.  Utilise  managerial  leve!.->  la  decision- 
making, and  obtain  agency  head  approval  at 
key  decision  pwints  In  the  evo'.ulliu  of  each 
Requisition  progran;. 

e.  Designate,  within  e.ich  agency  acquiring 
major  s'.-sten.s.  a  focal  point  respon.sible  lor 
integrating  and  tmifvlng  the  bysteni  acqui- 
sition managemer.t  pro<e<'s  and  inotiliorlng 
policy  Implementailon. 

f.  Rely  on  private  IndxW.rv  in  S'-cnrdance 
uith  the  polUy  e.stabUshfd  by  ONrii  Circ  ular 
No  A-76.  y 

7.  Major  rysiem  arquisitiowirnuaoe'riien.t 
ohjectives.  Each  agency  acqiiiflus;  major  sys- 
tems should : 

a.  Ensure  th't  each  mnjor  «v«tcm:  Fulflll.^ 
a  mls.Mon  need.  Operate.-?  etTe<tlvelv  In  its 
intended  environment.  Demonstrates  a  level 
of  performance  and  reliability  that  Jvis'ifles 
the  allocation  of  the  Nation's  limited  re- 
.sources  for  lis  acquisition  and  ownership. 

b.  Depend  on.  whenever  ecor.<-.m!cnr.y  ix-ne- 
ficlal.  competition  between  similar  or  dif- 
fering system  design  concep'"  ihroushout 
the  entire  acquisition  procese. 

c.  Ensure  appropriate  trade-off  among  In- 
vestment costs,  ownership  costs,  schedules, 
and  performance  characteristics. 

d.  Provide  strong  checlts  and  balau'-es  by 
en.si'.rlng  adequate  svstem  test  and  evalua- 
tion. Conduct  such  tcfts  and  e-.  aluation  in- 
dependent, where  practlcah'o,  of  developer 
and  user. 

e.  Accomplish  .svBteni  actiul.sllMn  planning, 
built  on  analysis  of  atency  m^slon*.  which 
implies  appropriate  resource  allocation  re- 
sitltlng  from  clear  articulation  of  agenvy's 
lalsslon  needs. 

f.  Tailor  an  acqul'ltlon  strategy  for  each 
program,  as  soon  as  the  agency  decides  to 
solicit  alternative  sj'stem  design  concept.', 
that  could  lead  to  the  acqu'.altlon  of  a  new 
major  system  and  reflne  the  strategy  a.s  the 
program  proceeds  through  the  acr;ulsitlr>n 
process.  Encompa.ss  test  and  evaUiation  cil- 
terla  and  business  manapement  considera- 
tions in  the  stratesy.  The  8tra»e;-'y  could 
typically  include:  Use  of  the  cotitrartlng 
process  as  an  Important  tool  in  the  acqul.sl- 
tlon  program;  scheduling  of  es.sentlal  ele- 
ments of  the  acquisition  prooe'^.-^:  demonstra- 
tion, test,  and  evaluation  criteria;  content  of 
solicitations  for  proposals:  dect.'.lon.s  on 
whom  to  solicit:  methods  for  obtaining  and 
sustaining  competition;  guidelines  for  the 
evaluation  and  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
proposals;  goals  for  design-to-cost;  methods 


for  projecting  life  cycle  costs;  use  of  data 
rights;  Use  of  warranties;  methods  for  ana- 
lyzing and  evaluating  contractor  and  Oov- 
ernment  risks;  need  for  developing  contractot 
incentives;  selection  of  the  type  of  contract 
best  suited  for  each  stage  in  the  acquisition 
process;  administration  of  contracts. 

g.  Maintain  a  capability  to:  Predict,  re- 
view, assess,  negotiate  and  monitor  costs  for 
systerri  development,  engineering,  design, 
demonstration,  test,  production,  operation 
and  support  (le.  life  cycle  costs);  Assess 
acquisition  cost,  schedule  and  performance 
eitperleace  against  predictions,  and  provide 
such  assessments  for  consideration  by  the 
agen'jy  head  at  key  decision  points;  Make 
new  as&es.sments  where  significant  costs, 
schedule  or  performance  variances  occur; 
Estimate  life  cycle  costs  during  system  de- 
sicn  concept  evaluation  and  selection,  fnU- 
scale  development,  facility  conversion,  and 
production,  to  ensure  appropriate  trade-offs 
among  In'.estment  costs,  ownership  costs, 
sjhedule.>.  and  performance;  Use  indepen- 
dent costs  estlmate.s.  where  feasible,  for  com- 
parl^on  purposes. 

8.  Management  •>triicitiri\ 

8.  The  head  of  each  agency  that  acquires 
major  systems  will  designate  an  acquisition 
executive  to  inteiTtite  and  unlfv  the  man- 
aueft'.ent  process  for  the  agency's  major  sys- 
tem acquisitions  and  to  monitor  Implementa- 
tion of  the  policies  and  practices  set  forth 
I'l  this  Circular. 

b.  Each  agency  thct  acquires — or  Is  re- 
sponsible for  activities  le^idnlt;  to  the  acqui- 
sition of — major  sv.-^tems  will  establl.sh  clear 
lines  of  atithori'y.  responslbilltv.  and  ac- 
C2untabl1ltv  f,:.r  nianapement  of  It.s  major 
system  acqiil-lticn  program. 

c  E\ch  agenf-v  should  preclude  manage- 
ment hi;erlnt;  ar.'l  placlnt^  on  procn'am  man- 
i">.»ers  and  contractors,  nonessential  report - 
ins  procedures  and  paperwork  requirements. 

d.  A  pro!.'r.\m  manager  will  be  designated 
for  each  of  the  agency's  major  system  ac- 
quisition programs.  This  designation  should 
be  made  when  a  decision  is  made  to  fulfill 
a  mission  need  by  pursuing  alternative  sys- 
tem desii^n  concepts.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
program  manager  have  an  understanding  of 
user  needs  and  constraints,  familiarity  with 
development  principles,  and  requisite  man- 
agement skills  and  experience.  Ideally,  man- 
agement skills  and  exjicrlenee  would  Include; 
Research  and  develonment;  Operations;  En- 
plneerlng;  Construction;  Testing;  Contract- 
ing. Prototyping  and  fabrication  of  complex 
systems;  Production;  Business;  Budgeting; 
Finance.  With  satisfactory  performance,  the 
tenure  of  the  program  manaiier  should  be 
long  e:iough  to  provide  continuity  and  per- 
sonal accountability. 

e.  Upon  deslgnatl<<n,  the  program  manager 
should  be  given  budget  guidance  and  a 
written  charter  of  his  authority,  respon- 
.slblllty.  and  accountability  for  accomplish- 
ing approved  proi,'ram  objectives. 

f.  Agency  technical  management  and  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  should  be  con.sldered 
for  participation  In  agency  mission  analysis, 
evaluation  of  alternative  system  design  con- 
cepts, and  support  of  all  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  efforts. 

e.  Agencies  are  encouraged  to  work  with 
eaeh  other  to  foster  technolij-TV  transfer, 
prevent  imwarranted  duplication  of  tech- 
nological effort.s.  reduce  system  costs, 
promote  standardization,  and  help  create 
and  maintain  a  competitive  environment  for 
!M\  acquL-'Ulon. 

9.  Kei/  (fpcisioii/s  Technical  and  program 
decisions  normally  will  be  made  at  the  level 
of  the  agency  component  or  operating 
activity.  However,  the  followtn-i  four  key 
decision  points  should  be  retained  and  made 
bv  the  agency  head: 

a.  Identification  and  detliiltlon  of  a  specific 
mission    need    to   be    fulfilled,    the    relative 


priority  assigned  within  the  agency,  and 
the  general  magnitude  of  resources  that 
may  be  Invested. 

b.  Selection  of  competitive  system  design 
concepts  to  be  advanced  to  a  test/demon- 
stration phase  or  autborlzatlon  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  a  noncompetitive 
(single  concept)  system. 

c.  Commitment  of  a  system  to  full-scale 
development    and   limited   production. 

d.  Coaunltmcnt  of  a  system  to  full  produc- 
tion. 

10.  Determinalion  of  rni.iHon  need!>. 

a.  Determination  of  mission  need  should  Ije 
based  on  an  analysis  of  an  agency's  mis- 
sion reconciled  with  overall  capabilities, 
priorities  and  rescources.  When  analysis  of 
an  agency's  mission  shows  that  a  need  for 
a  new  major  system  exists,  such  a  need 
should  not  be  defined  in  equipment  terms, 
but  should  be  defined  In  terms  of  the  mis- 
sion, purpose,  capability,  agency  components 
Involved,  schedule  and  cost  objectives,  and 
operating  constraints.  A  mission  need  may 
r<sult  from  a  deficiency  in  existing  agency 
capabilities  or  the  decision  to  establish  new 
capabilities  in  response  to  a  technologically 
leaslble  opportunity.  Mission  needs  are  In- 
dependent of  any  particular  system  or  tech- 
U'lloglcal  solution. 

b.  Where  an  agency  has  more  than  one 
component  Involved,  the  agency  will  assign 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  com- 
ponent at  the  time  of  the  first  key  decision. 
The  agency  may  permit  two  or  more  agency 
components  to  sponsor  competitive  system 
design  concepts  In  order  to  foster  innova- 
tion and  competition. 

c.  Agencies  should,  as  required  to  satisfy 
nilfslon  responsibilities,  contribute  to  the 
technology  base,  effectively  utilizing  both 
the  private  sector  and  Government  labora- 
tories and  In-house  technical  centers,  by 
conducting,  supporting,  or  sponsoring:  Re- 
search; System  design  concept  studies;  Proof 
of  concept  work;  Exploratory  subsystem  de- 
velopment; Tests  and  evaluations.  Applied 
technology  efforts  oriented  to  system  devel- 
opments should  be  performed  in  response 
to  approved  mission  needs. 

11.  Alternative  systems. 

a.  Alternative  system  design  concepts  will 
be  explored  within  the  context  of  the 
agency's  mission  need  and  program  objec- 
tives— with  emphasis  on  generating  in- 
novation and  conceptual  competition  from 
Industry.  Benefits  to  be  derived  should  be 
optimized  by  competitive  exploration  of  al- 
ternative system  design  concepts,  and  trade- 
offs of  capability,  schedule,  and  cost.  Care 
should  be  exercised  diuring  the  Initial  steps 
of  the  acquisition  process  not  to  conform 
mission  needs  or  program  objectives  to  aiiy 
known  systems  or  products  that  might  fore- 
close consideration  of  alternatives. 

b.  Alternative  system  design  concepts  will 
be  solicited  from  a  broad  base  of  qualified 
firms.  In  order  to  achieve  the  most  pre- 
ferred system  solution,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  innovation  and  competition.  To 
this  end.  participation  of  smaller  and  newer 
businesses  should  be  encouraged.  Concepts 
will  be  primarily  solicited  from  private  In- 
dustry; and  when  beneficial  to  the  Govern- 
ment, foreign  technology,  and  equipment 
mny  be  considered. 

c.  Federal  laboratories,  federally  funded 
research  and  development  centers,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  other  not-for-profit 
organizations  may  also  be  considered  as 
sources  for  competitive  system  design  con- 
cepts. Ideas,  concepts,  or  technology,  de- 
veloped by  Government  laboratories  or  at 
Government  expense,  may  be  made  avisil- 
able  to  private  industry  through  the  pro- 
curement process  or  through  other  estab- 
lished procedures.  Industry  proposals  may 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  Ideas,  con- 
cepts,   and   technology  or  on  the  basis  of 
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feasible    alternatives    which    the    proposer 
considers  superior. 

d.  Reaearcb  and  development  eiZorts  should 
emphasize  early  competltlre  ezploratlou  of 
alternatives,  as  relatively  InezpenslTe  insur- 
ance against  premature  or  preordained  choice 
of  a  system  that  may  prove  to  be  either  more 
costly  or  less  effective. 

e.  Requests  for  alternative  system  design 
concept  proposals  will  explain  the  mijuMftn 
need,  schedule,  cost,  capability  obectlves.  and 
operating  constraints.  Each  offertM:  will  be 
iree  to  propose  his  own  technical  approach 
.nain  design  features,  subsystems,  and  alter- 
natives to  schedule,  cost,  and  capability 
goals.  In  the  conceptual  and  less  than  full- 
^'^ale  development  stages,  contractors  should 
not  be  restricted  by  detailed  Government 
.■^.T-cificatlons  and  standards. 

f.  Selections  from  competing  system  de- 
sign concept  proposals  will  be  based  on  a 
review  by  a  team  of  experts,  preferably  from 
inside  and  outside  the  responsible  component 
development  organization.  Such  a  review  will 
consider:  (1)  Proposed  system  functional  and 
jierformance  capabilities  to  meet  mission 
needs,  and  program  objectives,  including  re- 
sources required,  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  trade-offs,  where  feasible,  among  techni- 
cal performance,  acquisition  costs,  ownership 
costs,  time  to  develop  and  procure;  and  (2) 
The  relevant  accomplishment  record  of  cotn- 
retltors, 

g.  During  the  uncertain  period  of  Identify- 
ing and  exploring  alternative  system  design 
concepts,  contracts  covering  relatively  short 
time  periods  at  planned  dollar  levels  will  be 
used.  Timely  technical  reviews  of  alterna- 
tive system  design  concepts  will  be  made  to 
effect  the  orderly  elimination  of  those  least 
attractive. 

h.  Contractors  should  be  provided  with 
operational  test  oondltlons,  mission  perform- 
ance criteria,  and  life  cycle  cost  factors  that 
will  be  used  by  the  agency  In  the  evaluation 
and  selection  of  the  system  (s)  for  full-scale 
development  and  production. 

1.  The  participating  contractcMV  should  be 
provided  with  relevant  operational  and  sup- 
port experience  through  the  program  man- 
ager as  necessary  In  developing  performance 
and  other  reqtiirements  for  each  alternative 
system  design  concept  as  tests  and  trade-offs 
are  made. 

J.  Development  of  subsystems  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  a  major  system 
acquisition  program  will  be  restricted  to 
less  than  fully  designed  hardware  (full-scale 
development)  untu  the  subsystem  Is  iden- 
tified as  a  part  of  a  system  candidate  for  fuU- 
s:ale  development.  Exceptions  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  agency  head  if  the  subsys- 
tems are  long  lead  time  items  that  fulfill  a 
recognized  generic  need  or  if  they  have  a 
high  potential  for  common  use  among  sev- 
eral existing  or  future  systems. 

12.  DemonatratUms. 

a.  Advancement  to  a  competitive  test/ 
demonstration  phase  may  be  approved  when 
the  agency's  mission  need  and  program  ob- 
jectives are  reaffirmed  and  when  alternative 
s\stem  design  concepts  are  selected. 

b.  Major  system  acquisition  programs  will 
be  structured  and  resources  planned  to  dem- 
onstrate and  evaluate  competing  alternative 
system  design  concepts  that  have  been  se- 
lected. Exceptions  may  be  authorized  by  the 
agency  head  if  demonstration  is  not  feasible, 

c.  Development  of  a  single  system  design 
concept  that  has  not  been  competitively  se- 
lected should  be  considered  only  if  Justified 
by  factors  such  as  urgency  of  need,  or  by  the 
physical  and  financial  impractlcallty  of  dem- 
onstrating alternatives.  Ph>ceeding  with  the 
development  of  a  noncompetitive  (single 
concept)  system  may  be  authorized  by  the 
a:;ency  head.  Strong  agency  program  man- 
agement and  technical  direction  should  be 
used  for  systems  that  have  been  neither 
competitively  selected  nor  demonstrated. 
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13.  FuU-acale  development  and  production. 

a.  Full-scale  development,  including  lim- 
ited production,  may  be  approved  when  the 
agency's  mission  need  and  program  objec- 
tives are  reaffirmed  and  competitive  dem- 
onstration results  verify  that  the  chosen 
system  design  concept(s)  is  sound. 

b.  Full  production  may  be  approved  when 
the  agency's  mission  need  and  program  ob- 
jectives are  reaffirmed  and  when  system  per- 
formance has  been  satisfactorily  tested,  in- 
dependent of  the  agency  development  and 
user  organizations,  and  evaluated  in  an  en- 
vironment that  assures  demonstration  In  ex- 
pected operational  conditions.  Exceptions  to 
independent  testing  may  be  authorised  by 
the  agency  head  tmder  such  circumstances  as 
physical  or  financial  impracticability  or  ex- 
treme urgency. 

e.  Selection  of  a  system(s)  and  contrac- 
tor (s)  for  full-scale  development  and  pro- 
duction Is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  (1) 
system  performance  measiured  against  cur- 
rent mission  need  and  program  objectives. 
(2)  an  evaluation  of  estimated  acqulsiti<m 
and  ownership  costs,  and  (3)  such  factors 
as  contractor  (s)  demonstrated  management, 
financial,  and  technical  capabilities  to  meet 
program  objectives. 

d.  Tha  program  manager  will  monitor  sys- 
tem tests  and  contractor  progress  in  fulfilling 
system  performance,  cost,  and  schedule  com- 
mitments. Significant  actual  or  forecast 
variances  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  i4>proprlate  management  authority  for 
corrective  action. 

14.  Budgeting  and  financing.  Beginning 
with  FT  1979  all  agencies  will,  as  part  of  the 
budget  process,  present  budgets  in  terms  of 
agency  missions  in  consonance  with  Section 
201(1)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921,  as  added  by  Section  601  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  OMB  Circular  A-11.  In  so 
doing,  the  agencies  are  desired  to  separately 
identify  research  and  development  funding 
for:  (1)  The  general  technology  base  in  sux>- 
port  of  the  agency's  overall  missions,  (2)  The 
specific  development  efforts  in  support  of 
alternative  system  design  conc^ts  to  ac- 
complish each  mission  need,  and  (3)  FuU- 
Bcale  developments.  Each  agency  should  en- 
sure that  research  and  development  Is  not 
imdeeirably  duplicated  across  its  missions. 

15.  Information  to  Congress. 

a.  Procedures  for  this  purpose  will  be  de- 
veloped In  conjtmctlon  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  various 
committees  of  Congress  having  oversight  re- 
sponsibility for  agency  activities.  Beginning 
with  FT  1979  budget  each  agency  will  inform 
Ckmgress  in  the  normal  budget  process  about 
agency  missions,  capabilities,  deficiencies, 
and  needs  and  objectives  related  to  acquisl- 
'Uon  programs,  in  consonance  with  Section 
801(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

b.  Disclosure  of  the  basis  for  an  agency  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  a  single  system  design 
concept  without  competitive  selection  and 
demonstration  will  be  made  to  the  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriation 
committees. 

18.  Implementation.  During  the  six  months 
aft^  the  date  of  the  Circular,  all  agencies 
will  work  closely  with  the  Office  of  Sfimagv- 
ment  and  Budget  In  resolving  all  Implemen- 
tation problems. 

1.  Suhmtssions  to  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Agencies  wUl  submit  the  follow- 
ing to  OMB: 

a.  Policy  directives,  regulations,  and  gtilde- 
Unes  as  they  are  Issued. 

b.  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  this 
Circular,  a  time-phased  action  plan  for  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  Circular. 

c.  Periodically,  the  Agency  approved  excep- 
tions permitted  xmder  the  provisions  of  this 
Circular. 

This  information  will  be  used  by  the  OMB. 


in  identifying  major  system  acquisition 
trends  and  in  monitoring  implHaentatlons  of 
thisptdicy. 

18.  Inquiriea.  AH   quesUons  or  inquiries 
diould  be  submitted  to  «be  OMB.  Adminis- 
tiutor  for  Federal  Procurement  FoUcy.  Tele- 
phone  number,   area  eode   aQ3-ae&-4677. 
HucH  E.  Wrrr, 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procuremen  t 
Policy. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT— PERFE~  J 
MAN  FOR  PEKING  DIPLOMA TT  ; 
POST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  United 
Peatiu*  Syndicate  writer  HeniT  J.  Taylor 
has  written  an  article  entitled  "Senator 
ScoTT^-Perfect  Man  for  Peking  iMplo- 
matic  Post."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

SEKATOR     SCOTT ^PZRFBCT     MAI»     FOB     PEKING 

DipiiOicATic  Post 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Able  Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott 
(R.  Penna.)  is  President  Ford's  absolute 
choice  as  n.S.  D^lomatic  Bepreseutative  in 
Peking  to  succeed  Owrge  Bush. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  President  ptopetly 
regards  the  Pennsylvania  Senator  as  a  square 
peg  in  a  square  hole;  a  selfless  man  Mr.  Ford 
can  rely  on  ttnd  so  often  has. 

Vlrglnia-bom  Sen.  Scott  became  steeped 
in  Chinese  art  early  in  life. 

He  is  Vb»  author  of  a  scholarly  book  on 
the  subject,  "The  Qolden  Age  of  Chinese 
Art,  The  Lively  T'ang  I>ynasty,"  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  and 
the  Chlneee  Art  Society,  lectures  widely 
amuong  museums,  and  knows  today's  China 
like  he  knows  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Scott  served  many  terms  in  the  House 
with  President  Ford  and  then  was  fleeted  to 
the  Senate  in  1958.  He  was  elected  Minority 
Leader  in  1969.  But  Sen.  Scott  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  run  for  reelection 
in  1976.  And  that's  the  rub. 

By  private  arrangement  with  President 
Ford,  Sen.  Scott  has  agreed  not  to  step  down 
ttaca.  the  Senate  in  1976  becatise  that  would 
give  the  Democrats  an  extra  seat.  With  Sen. 
Scott's  concurrence.  President  Ford  met  this 
difficulty  by  selecting  for  Peking  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Thomas  S.  C3tetes,  Jr. 

There  was  a  time  when  Peking  was  regard- 
ed throughout  the  diplomatic  world  as  tl:ie 
most  choice  of  aU  posts;  the  good  living,  the 
reasonable  cost,  the  charm  of  the  diplomatic 
colony,  the  home  of  the  picturesque. 

For  exan^>le,  diplomats  thronged  to  the 
Moimtain  of  the  Ming  Tombs.  Each  Ming 
emperor  had  two  Empresses.  Thirteen  em- 
perors and  26  empresses  are  binned  in  temples 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  semicircle  of  high 
mountains  .With  the  Great  Wall  this  was  a 
chief  magnet. 

Today  the  office  of  the  UJS.  Diplomatic 
Representative  is  a  far  cry  from  the  delight- 
ful past.  New  and  red-roofed — a  gray-slab, 
two-story  building  which  also  houses  the  U.S. 
consular  offices — it  is  located  in  a  compound 
in  the  center  of  Peking's  foreign  residential 
district.  A  concrete  walk  links  the  ot&ce 
building  with  the  U.S.  diplomat's  residence. 
There  the  main  feature  is  a  long  living 
room.  A  delightful  dining  area  at  one  end 
seats  eight  or  10.  Evangeline  Bruce,  the  wife 
of  former  n.S.  Diplomatic  Representative 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  was  an  enthusiastic  rose- 
grower  and  built  a  greenhouse  behind  the 
residence. 

Construction  In  Peking  is  appalling,  hap- 
hazard and  dreadfully  slow.  Peking's  tallest 
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structure  is  the  still -incompleted  new  wing 
of  the  Peking  Hotel.  It  U  only  17  stories  high. 
But  the  Chinese  government  has  constructed 
a  new  apartment  block  In  one  of  Peking's 
diplomatic  compounds  for  American  stalT 
oiHcers  and  their  wives.  They  live  In  10  al- 
ii ^aled  apartments  In  this  compound. 

Miure  Mao  Tse-tung's  Illness,  he  has  lived 

>uKely  outside  Peking,  but  when  in  Peking 

he  lives  in  the  Forbidden  City.  This  is  tlie 

e^cive  of  China's  former  emperors.  It  is  in 

tlje  lieart  of  Peking  and  was  toriuerly  called 

the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

Tlie  area  Is  a  compour.ii  and  covens  a 
.square  mile.  The  high  gray  battlements  of 
the  ancient  wall  are  surrounded  by  a  willow- 
fringed  medieval  moat.  Inside  is  an  immense 
complex  of  palaces,  pavilions  and  houses, 
many  with  golden-tiled  rooftops. 

I'his  complex  opens  onto  ChuiiK  Nam  Rsi 
Lake,  the  South  Lake,  where  the  looii.s  call, 
the  ducks  settle  gently,  the  otters  dive  with 
a  timid  pride. 

Only  19  million  Commiini.-*  panv  niem- 
liers — that's  all — control  800  million  Chinese 
On  so-called  national  days,  the  party  as- 
.sembles  tens  of  thousands  of  niarcliers  at  the 
Gat©  of  the  Heavenly  Peace.  It  equip.s  them 
with  Bamboo  poles  bearing  the  enormous  red 
banners  of  Communism  that  bla/e  "Mao  Cliu 
Hsl  Wan  Sui" — "Long  Live  ChalrniHti  Mao.  " 

The  Communi-sts  drill  them  to  ch.mt  and 
push  through  the  broad  streets  u>  where  Mao 
himself  ordinarily  stands  perched  oti  a  high 
platform  lit  g(>dllke  .silence.  DmiKerous 
Chiang  Ching.  Msto'.-^  wne,  her  aoibiMnnH  eyes 
as  hot  as  the  Gobi  De^i-rt.  .s.ain'-.  hf--lde  Mao 
in  todlike  sIleM'-e.  too 


THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  9.  1976, 
carried  an  article  conceniiiiK  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. The  issues  raised  in  this  article 
are  of  great  concern  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  a.s  we  consider 
whether  to  extend  the  life  of  the  FEA 
past  its  scheduled  lenninalion  date  of 
June  30.  1976. 

The  manner  by  which  the  FEA  ha.s 
carried  out  its  congressional  mandate. 
the  success  of  its  programs,  and  the  fu- 
ture importance  of  this  Agency  are  of 
great  interest  to  tliLs  committee,  and  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unamiuoiiy  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUnn.  the  yrticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RKconu, 
as  follows ; 

iFrom  the  Wall  Street  Jounial.  Mar.  ft,  lu76| 
Gfttino         Entrenchko — Enercy         .\G£Nrv 

Spends   Much   Enj.rov  To   lNhi,i:t    \   Loncj 

Life.  Fcjes  Say 

(By  Ktiren  Klliott  House  i 

W.^hKiNGTON.-  All  over  America.  17  mil- 
lion tlilrd-graders  .ire  culoriiitj  pictures  of  a 
bug-eyed  cartoon  character  named  tiiergy 
.Ant  and  are  pondering  his  nddlej  (What 
did  the  light  bul'o  say  to  tlie  ligiii  .'  A'itcir.'" 
Answer:  "Are  we  going  out  tonight?") 

The  coloring  books,  uere  provided  t<i 
schoola  by  the  Eaergy  Ant  a  creator,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  Tliat  .^  tlie  >aiiie 
Federal  Energy  Adminlstracion  that  was  -set 
up  in  a  hurry  baf-k  In  December  1973  to  try 
lo  help  the  country  cope  with  a  big  crisl.i: 
I  lie  Arab  oil  embargo  Today,  the  crisis  i» 
long  gone,  but  the  ageiu  >  is  .-.■lil  around  — 
big  and  getting  bigger. 

Coining  soon  l."?  a  .-Pjond  cart'vm  bocvl:. 
ihis  one  written  bv  'he  wne  of  tlie  FE.^'s  ad- 


ministrator, Frank  Zarb.  There  are  plans  to 
put  Energy  Ant  into  televi.slon  commercials 
and  onto  cereal  tmxes.  The  agency  even  is 
seeking  trademark  protection  for  him. 

The  agency  spends  much  time  and,  well, 
energy  in  ffuch  self-promotion.  Among  other 
things.  Its  112  publicists  have  cranked  out 
nearly  1,000  press  releases  all  computerized 
for  speedy  retrieval.  It  also  has  a  growing 
constituency,  including  many  oil  companies 
supposedly  regulated  by  the  FEA — comp.inles 
thrtt  would  hate  to  see  It  abolished 

CROWING   LIST  Of  DUTIKS 

A1.-.0  growing  Ls  the  agency's  list  of  duties. 
Congress  keeps  enacting  more  energy  laws 
for  the  FEA  to  enforce.  And  Mr.  Zarb  has 
been  adept  at  creating  tasks  or  jumping  in 
to  manage  new  crises  predu  'ed  by  his  stalT. 
One  result:  Ihe  FEA  is  awa-^h  In  two  mil- 
lion pieces  of  paper  now  beliit<  hauled  from 
tme  building  to  another 

"You're  looking  at  a  potential  monster," 
Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon,  the 
ageucv's  tlr.st  administrator,  said  In  a  recent 
intervie.c.  "It's  an  outrage.  I'd  abolish  the 
iigencv  and  close  Its  doors  tomorrow." 

But  far  from  closing  It  down.  President 
Ford  want.s  to  expand  ii.  Although  he  is 
.■naklng  lots  of  campaign  speeches  about  the 
evils  of  bure.iucracv,  Mr.  Ford  Intends  to  ask 
Coiigre.sa  to  extend  the  FEA's  life  three  more 
years  and  ro  triple  lt<i  $142  million  budget  to 
about  #440  nilUion.  partly  so  the  agency  can 
hire  700  more  people.  (The  FEA  uaw  ha.-- 
::t,400  empl(^ye■^  i 

It's  generalU  a.s.sumed  Congre8.s  vull  go 
along  with  the  President's  request.s.  partly 
becau.->e  he  has  pointed  out  to  tlie  lawmakers 
that  tlie  F'i;.\  ninsi  expand  to  administer 
various  new  energy  laws  Congress  has  eii- 
actf.I 

HlGH-t-»VIN(;    JOllS 

Mciimhllo  life  is  pleasant  at  the  aneiK;. . 
Because  the  FE.\  was  expected  to  be  a  tem- 
porar>-  operation,  it  got  more  than  Its  share 
of  top-salary  Jobs;  Congress  wanted  the  gov- 
trnnieiit  to  be  able  to  attract  tirst-rate  man- 
agers to  deal  with  embargo  problems.  Con- 
.sequciuly,  37  FEA  officials  are  paid  $37,800  or 
more  a  year  and  the  salary  mean  Is  $19,026, 
the  highest  of  any  federal  agency. 

What  ha,s  happened  at  the  PEA  shows  how 
a  bureaucracy  can  grow  and  entrench  Itself 
In  Washington,  even  after  its  main  reason 
for  being  has  disappeared.  And  a  close  look  at 
the  FEA  helps  explain  why  voferd  shouldn't 
f«ke  very  ".serlotisly  presldetitliil  candidates" 
t;i;k  about  sMmmUig  down  government. 

Nobody  at  the  FEA  seems  particularly  eni- 
barrassed  about  Its  emerging  status  as  a  per- 
manent burenucraty.  "We're  beginning  to  be 
just  like  every  other  agency  In  town."  PE^ 
Dep'Uj  Administrator  John  Hill  .says.  "We 
iiave  a  .sot  projiram  to  ^arry  out  and  thai 
proifiam  Is  here  to  stay." 

FK.A  othclals  respond  to  crillii.^m.-  U\  iiruii- 
ing  that  the  country  still  faces  a  poientiallv 
serious  energy  problem  and  that  the  FEA  l.s 
the  onb-  governmental  body  concentrating 
exclusively  on  trying  to  de.il  with  il.  Beyond 
that.  Mr.  Zaib  s,ivs.  much  of  the  FEA's 
groAth  has  been  Cfused  by  Congre.ss.  which 
keeps  ^'iviiiy  tlie  a^ietu  ;,  neA'  jobs  to  do  Mr. 
Zarb  sMvs  something  event  uiiUy  will  liuve  to 
be  done,  however,  about  the  growth  and 
duplication  of  governmental  actl'.  Hies  re- 
lated to  e;iert;>  mutters  "I  tliink  we  ought 
to  create  a  neiA-.  Cabinet -level  energy  agency 
and  condense  (ill  these  other  agencies  into 
It."  he  jiay^.. 

FlNUINl.    oi    u-.n)K     liAc  KEKS 

One  reason  youu'j;  agencies  such  as  the 
FEA  Ijecome  entteiiched  so  quickly  is  that 
thcv  lend  to  develop  out.side  constituencies. 
In  tlio  indu.-tiies  they  regulate  and  umonj, 
compaiiies  thoy  buy  fioin. 

A  notable  supporter  of  the  FK.X.  for  ex- 
ample. Is  Amerada  He.s.>  Corp..  an  oil  com- 
pany with  sales  last  vear  of  M8  'Jillion.  Be- 
cause  of   FKA    regnlRtions,   major   oil    com- 


panies were  forced  to  pay  Hess  $258  million 
in  1975.  All  told,  these  big  companies  paid 
about  $1  billion  to  Hess  and  90  other  inde- 
pendent refiners  as  compensation  for  the 
difference  between  the  unregulated  foreign 
oil  independents  must  buy  at  $13  a  barrel 
and  the  regulated  domestic  oil  the  big  com- 
panies sell  their  refineries  for  $6.25  a  barrel. 

The  PEA  Is  popular,  too,  with  contractors 
who  hope  to  share  in  the  $300  million  PEA 
will  pass  out  this  year  and  with  lawyers  who 
have  miustered  its  700  pages  of  rules — and 
exceptions  to  rules.  Consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  notes  that  most  government 
agencies  take  years  to  develop  such  large 
constituencies,  whereas  the  FEA's  .seems  to 
have  popped  up  Instantly.  The  PEA,  Mr. 
Nader  says,  ".sprang  forth  from  the  bottom  oi 
an  oil  barrel." 

Lively  seli-promotlon  also  has  helped  root 
the  agency.  Its  press  otHce  Is  already  one 
of  Washington's  largest,  with  Its  112  people 
and  a  $3.5  million  budget.  "It's  the  best- 
oiled  press  shop  in  town,"  boasts  PR  Direc- 
tor Robert  Nlpp. 

For  two  years,  press  releases  have  poured 
forlh  at  the  rate  of  approximately  two  a 
day.  touting  the  agency  for  taking  .some  pro- 
consumer  action,  or  quoting  PEA  official'i 
berating  Congress  for  rejecting  presidential 
energy  proposals. 

Fxplains  Mr.  Nipp:  "Tliere's  a  cynicism 
in  Congress  and  the  public  that  there  Isn't 
really  an  energy  problem.  We've  got  a  long 
way  t(t  go  to  convince  people." 

'I  he  PR  boss  doesn't  Intend  to  miss  oppor- 
tunities Not  only  lia.s  he  computerized  all 
his  pre.ss  releases,  but  he  also  can  instantly 
retrieve  officials'  old  .speeches  in  order  to 
deal  with  queries  from  the  press,  Congress 
'>!  the  public.  His  stall'  Includes  a  black  and 
H  Spjni.sh-Amerlcan  who  try  to  get  more 
FEA  news  Into  new.spapers  aimed  at  minor- 
ities. For  the  small-town  press  and  radio 
stations.  Mr.  Nlpp  every  month  issues  "energy 
.saving  tips,"  one  for  each  day.  For  Instance, 
he  suggests:  "To  cut  down  on  showering 
time  and  save  energy  to  heat  water,  keep 
a  small  timer  in  the  bathroom  .  .  .  and  set 
n  limit.  Three  to  five  minutes  Is  reasonable." 

To  manage  PR  on  the  road.  Mr.  Nlpp  al- 
most always  goes  along  on  Administrator 
Zarbs  trips.  Mr.  Zarb.  who  loves  to  travel, 
made  36  trips  last  year,  including  14  on 
chartered  planes  at  a  cost  of  $25,000, 
pronipilng  Wisconsin  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
to  denounce  him  as  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
spenders  in  the  goveri:inent.  Laj;t  month, 
the  Zarb-Nlpp  team  went  to  'Vene/.uela. 
where  Mr.  Zarb  made  n  speech  and  met 
with  energy  officials.  Tlie  administrator 
hopes  to  go  this  spring  to  the  Mideat-l  and 
Mtvscow  lor  more  talks. 

DRE,\MIN(;     tip     I'RO.Itl-lS 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  FEA's  survlviil 
'ifs  in  the  astounding  ability  of  its  officials 
lo  dream  up  new  projects  or  to  horn  in  on 
.lobs  other  agencies  already  are  doing. 

Lust  August,  lor  example,  while  Wa  h- 
iiigtoii  was  .sweltering,  the  PEA  people  sud- 
denU  predicted  a  natural  gas  crisis  this  win- 
ter, llie  shc>rtage  would  be  1.6  trillion  cubic 
tect.  thev  announced,  and  would  cause  plant 
clo.sinxs.  unemploynieul  and  possibly  cold 
homes.  It  happened  that  the  Federal  Power 
Coninilssion.  whose  job  it  Is  to  regulate  the 
natural  gas  industry,  already  had  predicted 
tiie  dame  shortage  and  wa»  acting  to  deal 
.vitii  it.  'llie  FEA  pliint;ed  ahead  anyway. 

Twenty  FEA  people  set  to  work  full  time 
I>reparlng  for  the  crisis.  Another  10  were 
dispatched  to  regional  offices.  Mr.  Nipp 
turiieil  out  a  painphlel,  'Ihe  Natural  Gas 
Story,"  warning  of  catastroplie  and  urging 
Coiif^iess  to  lift  price  controls.  (The  pam- 
phlet's dislribiition  was  lialted  after  con- 
sumer groups  went  to  court  charging  it  was 
au  illegal  use  of  taxpayers'  money  for  lobby- 
in;;.)  A  radio  spot  urging  Americans  to  tviru 
down  their  thermostat.-:  and  save  jobs  was 
inaiitd  to  broadcasters. 
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Now  that  winter's  almost  over,  the  TEA 
acknowledges  ttMit  there  wasDt  a  crisis  and 
won't  be  one.  But  its  gas  eKpei'ts  remain. 
These  days  they  are  htfptng  to  write  an  ad- 
ministration plan  ahned.  onoe  mot*,  at  get- 
ting Congreee  to  remove  i»riae  controls  on 
natural  gas. 

kxjclxjla  power  advocats 

TxMklng  about.  Mr.  Zarb  recently  decided 
that  the  government  needs  a  nuclear  power 
advocate  and  naturally  concluded  that  It 
should  be  the  FEA.  No  matter  that  'Washing- 
ton already  has  the  Energy  Beaearch  and 
Development  Administration  and  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  Those  are  te- 
Eearch  and  regulatory  bodies,  he  reasoned, 
not  advocates.  So  Mr.  Zarb  created  an  Of- 
fi-e  of  Nuclear  Affairs  at  the  FEA  and  hired 
a  staff  of  31,  headed  by  a  former  nuclear  in- 
dustry official.  Then  he  asked  Congress  for 
nearly  $2  million  to  run  the  office. 

Congress  refused  and  ordered  the  office 
abolished.  Undeterred,  Mr.  Zarb  simply  re- 
moved its  name  from  the  building  directory 
and  shuttled  the  workers  into  another  office, 
where  each  continues  to  work  on  nuclear  Is- 
sues. He  is  planning  to  ask  Congress  to  pro- 
\  ide  funds  to  keep  the  new  operation  going. 

The  FEA  also  has  its  own  Office  of  Inter- 
n.itional  Energy  Affairs.  The  agency  even 
managed  to  send  one  of  Its  men  along  when 
State  £>epartment  officials  met  In  Moscow  to 
dl-cuss  purchasing  Russian  oil.  While  an  In- 
ternational office  at  FEA  might  appear  to 
duplicate  State  Department  activities,  White 
Hou.se  and  FEA  officials  say  that's  a  sim- 
plistic view.  "Our  energy  interests  aren't  al- 
ways compatible  with  State's  diplomatic  In- 
tere:;ts,"  a  White  House  official  says. 

Not  everything  PEA  does,  of  course.  Is 
self-generated.  Congress  has  enacted  46 
energy  laws  since  the  Arab  embargo  two 
yrnrs  ago,  and  many  of  those  direct  the 
P2A  to  take  various  actions.  The  major  con- 
gressional mandate  requires  the  ^BA  to  al- 
locate petroleum  products  and  regulate  their 
prices.  Mr.  Ford  fought  to  kill  that  law  last 
year  but  finally  signed  it  after  Congress 
agreed  to  lift  the  controls  gradually  over  the 
next  '10  months.  , 

AtrDITING   OLD   TRANSACTrONS 

Ironically,  this  deregtdation  Is  going  to 
Involve  more,  not  fewer,  FEA  regtilators. 
About  1,300  of  the  agency's  3,400  employes 
work  full  time  regulating  the  oil  Industry, 
assuring  that  It  spreads  energy  products  and 
costs  evenly  to  all  Americans.  The  number 
cf  regulators  will  Jump  by  600  this  year. 
There  aren't  any  petroleum  shortages  any- 
more, so  the  regulators  will  focus  on  audit- 
ing every  transaction  effected  under  pre- 
vious regulations.  "If  we  dont  do  a  good  Job 
of  deregulating,"  Mr.  Zarb  argues,  "those 
controls  will  never  be  taken  off." 

The  paper  generated  by  the  regulations 
!s  phenomenal.  Industry  responses  to  FEA- 
required  reports  now  total  two  million 
pages.  The  agency  is  busy  moving  all  that 
paper  from  one  building  to  the  basement  of 
.another  to  make  room  for  still  more  paper. 
Part  of  the  $15  million  the  agency  spends 
ea-h  year  on  computer  data  processing  Is 
slrned  at  storing  information  on  computer 
tapes  to  reduce  the  mountains  of  paper.  It 
sei>ms  inconceivable  that  all  this  material 
really  needs  to  be  saved,  but  the  agency  evi- 
dently could  improve  its  paper-handling  sys- 
tem. A  Shell  OH  Co.  official  says  FEA  law- 
yers had  to  ask  his  company  three  times  for 
t'le  same  document  because  they  kept  losing 

'I  he  ageii'-y  spends  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
on  .'Studies.  Many  are  done  by  FEA  personnel, 
bvtt  last  year  the  agency  spent  $17  million 
on  157  studies  by  outside  organizations  on 
s'.ich  questions  as  how  to  build  a  more  ef- 
ficient water  heater  and  why  the  U.S.  xises 
twice  as  much  energy  per  person  as  West 
Germany.  "No  one  ever  pays  attention  to 
most  of  these  studies,"  a  top  FEA  official  ad- 
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mits. 
here." 

Most  of  the  studies  involve  ways  to  con- 
serve energy.  But  the  FEA  has  done  little  to 
encourage  conservation.  Boger  Bant,  assist- 
ant administrator  for  conservation,  does 
make  lots  of  speeches.  Iiast  summer  he  ^- 
paaied  at  a  New  York  fashion  show  and 
urgwt  wtomen  to  turn  down  their  thermostats 
and  wear  voam  clothes. 

The  FBA  has  diverse  critics.  Mr.  Nader 
assaUs  the  agency,  saying  it  Is  UtUe  mate 
than  an  advocate  for  higher  energy  prices. 
"Mjr.  Zarb  has  spent  two  years  haggling 
with  Oongrees  over  prices,"  he  says.  "Tlie 
country  would  te  better  off  without  the 
FEA.  The  Justice  Department  could  enforce 
price  r^ulatlons  and  the  oil  Industry  could 
again  do  Its  own  lobbying  without  help  from 
Frank  Zarb." 

Charles  DlBona,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  also  wants 
the  FEA  abolished.  He  says  FEA  regula- 
tions result  In  artificially  high  prices  to  con- 
sumers In  some  areas  by  limiting  competi- 
tion among  oil  companies.  Mr.  DlBona,  who 
worked  on  energy  policy  at  the  White  House 
imtll  Mr.  Nixon  created  the  PEA,  says,  "I'm 
afi^d  It's  here  to  stay.  The  biggest  impedi- 
ment to  dissolving  it  Is  3,400  employes 
whose  Jobs  depend  on  the  agency." 

And  althouigh  Sen.  Charles  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois has  Introduced  the  bill  to  extend  the 
FEA's  life  for  three  more  years,  he  told  his 
colleagues:  "It's  my  fervent  hope  that  FEA 
wUl  expire  on  Sept.  30,  1979,  and  not  be  ex- 
tended again.  It  could  become  the  first 
known  exception  to  the  rvile  that  'nothing  Is 
more  permanent  than  a  temporary  agency' 
and  set  a  much-needed  precedent  for  future 
government  agencies." 


HEW  REVERSES  DECISION  ON 
AMERICAN  LEGION  BOYS  AND 
GIRI^  STATE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 28, 1  Introduced  S.  2881,  legislation  to 
exempt  the  American  Legion  boys  and 
girls  State  programs  from  compliance 
tmder  the  provisions  of  title  IX.  This  was 
done  because  HEW  recently  determined 
that  boys  and  girls  State  programs  vio- 
late title  rx,  which  prohibits  sex  discrim- 
ination In  federally  fimded  programs. 

Since  Introducing  this  legislation, 
which  21  colleagues  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  an- 
nounced a  reversal  of  Its  pre\ious 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from  Mar- 
tin H.  Gerry,  Acting  Director  for  the 
Office  of  CivU  Rights,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Office  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1576. 
Hon.  Patti,  Jones  Fanntn, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Fannin:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  expression  of  concern  that  this  Depart- 
ment t  as  ruled  that  schools  which  participate 
in,  or  cooperate  with,  the  Boys  State  and 
Girls  State  programs  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  American  Legion  AuxUlary,  respec- 
tively, would  be  violating  Title  IX  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1972.  The  decision 
was  contained  In  a  letter  from  oxu  Regional 
Office  in  San  Francisco  to  the  Glendale  Union 
High  School  District  responding  to  a  spe- 
cific request  and  based  on  the  facts  available 
to  it  at  the  time.  At  the  request  of  the  Sec- 


retary, we  have  obtained  further  facts  and 
have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  statute  and 
pertinent  legtadathre  history.  As  a  result,  we 
have  oonduded  that  the  membership  prac- 
tices o*  Boys  State  and  OWs  State  are  exempt 
from  Title  IZ. 

As  you  know.  Title  IX  generally  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  educa- 
tion programs  or  activities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance.  Under  the  HEW  regiila- 
tlon,  which  was  approved  by  the  President 
and  which  became  effective  on  July  21,  1975, 
school  districts  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions are  prohltdted  from  discriminating 
against  their  students  and  employees  and, 
pursuant  to  Section  86.31  (b)  (7)  of  the  regu- 
lation, are  prohibited  from  providing  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  persons,  agencies,  and  or- 
ganizations which  discriminate  In  this 
maimer. 

We  are  advised  that  Boys  State  and  Girls 
State  are  sex-separate  activities  sponsored, 
as  noted  above,  by  the  American  L^on  and 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  respectively. 
ITiefr  purpose  Is  to  give  outstanding  high 
school  students  experience  in  the  techniques 
of  democracy.  Both  activities  are  fimded 
by  their  sponsoring  organizations  and 
neither,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  receives  Fed- 
eral support.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
participants  In  Boys  State  and  Girls  State 
are  normally  chosen  by  or  with  the  assistance 
of  the  schools  attended  by  the  students.  Ap- 
parently, some  schcol  districts  or  post-sec- 
ondary Institutions  grant  academic  credit  to 
the  participants,  although  we  are  informed 
that  neither  Boys  State  nor  Girls  State  has 
a  policy  encouraging  that  practice. 

Neither  Boys  State  nor  Girls  State  receives 
any  direct  Federal  financial  assistance.  Thus, 
the  only  way  in  which  Title  IX  could  affect 
their  membership  practices  Is  if  they  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  an  educational  pro- 
gram which  Is  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. This  concept,  as  you  may  know,  is 
embodied  In  the  Department's  Title  IX 
Regulation  at  45  CFR  Section  86.31(b)(7). 
However,  as  you  may  also  know,  the  Con- 
gress, In  Section  BOl(a)  (6)  of  Title  IX,  has 
provided  an  exemption  from  this  policy  for 
certain  types  of  organizations.  This  leads  its 
to  review  the  terms  of  that  section  and  the 
nature  of  the  activities  of  Boys  State  and 
Girls  State. 

Section  901(a)(6)  of  Title  IX  which  w.is 
added  to  the  Act  by  an  amendment  signed 
by  the  President  on  December  31.  1974,  (P.L. 
93-568)  excludes  from  the  application  ci 
Title  IX  the  membership  practices  of: 

(A)  ...  of  a  social  fraternity  or  socln.1 
sorority  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der Section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  the  active  membership  of 
which  consists  primarily  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or 

(B)  .  .  .  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation, Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts.  Camp 
nre  Girls,  and  voluntary  youth  service  or- 
ganizations which  are  so  exempt,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  has  traditlonaUy  been 
limited  to  persons  of  one  sex  and  principally 
persons  of  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age 

The  amendment  was  introduced  and  spon- 
sored by  Senate  Bayh  who  was  also,  of 
course,  the  Senate  sponsor  of  Title  IX  Itself. 
In  his  Introductory  remarks.  Senator  B..yh 
stated  : 

Since  I  Introduced  S.  4163,  It  was  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  also 
planning  to  extend  Title  IX  to  youth  service 
organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts,  YMCA,  YWCA,  or  the  Campflre 
Gh-ls  .  .  . 

Again,  I  feel  the  Department  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  original  intent  of  the  Congress 
In  passing  Title  IX  by  extending  Its  provi- 
sions to  cover  such  organizations.  Therefore. 
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in  order  that  the  Department  cau  turn  Its 
time  aod  energy  to  those  Iegltlmat«  aspects 
oi  Title  EC  which  are  In  great  need  of  Its 
time  and  attention,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  ....  which  would  provide  a 
sp«clfic  exemption  to  the  admlsalons  require- 
ments of  Title  IX  for  social  fraternities  and 
sororities  and  for  youth  service  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts, 
and  Intended  to  include  YMCA's  and  Y^^'CA's 
and  other  such  organizations. 

My  amendment  would  also  provide  an  ex- 
emption for  youth  service  organizations 
whose  membership  has  been  traditionally 
open  to  members  of  one  sex  and  has  been 
principally  limited  to  only  those  under  19 
Therefore,  it  would  not  apply  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Little  League,  a  primarily 
recreational  group,  or  to  the  Jaycee.s.  an  or- 
ganization whose  membership  consl&ts  pri- 
marily of  those  over  19.  It  would  apply  to 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA.  YWCA, 
Campflre  Olrls,  and  Boys  Clubs,  and  Olrls 
Clubs  1974,  Cong.  Rec.  {p.  39992)  remarks  of 
Senator  Bayh. 

The  term  "voluntary  youtli  service  organi- 
zation" is  not  defined  in  Section  OOliajiG) 
or  in  the  current  HEW  regulation.  We  intend 
to  develop  general  guidance  on  this  term  in 
the  near  future  In  order  to  avoid  any  futuu- 
uncertainty  and  ambiguiiy.  In  the  mean- 
time, hbwever,  in  light  of  both  the  language 
of  the  exemption  and  of  its  le)-,islative  his- 
tory, it  Is  our  Judgment  that  Bovo  Sisue  and 
Girls  State  fall  within  the  term.  Thev  are. 
In  eflfect.  performing  a  serMce  to  the  toni- 
munity  by  teaching  tl.e  tech:ilques  aiui 
philosophy  of  demorratic  lend*  rsl'.ip  and 
governmental  proces.sfi'^  However,  tliey  sat- 
isfy tlie  other  reqi'ireinenrs  oi"  the  exemp- 
tion: their  spon«!oring  oi^aiu/ailoiis  are 
exempt  from  taxation  under  Sectu.u  501  lal 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'.>de.  m.d  their 
membership  is  composed  pilnutrily  I'f  per- 
sons under  19  years  of  ai.'e 

We  are  concerned,  howf  er  about  tuo?.? 
Instances  in  which  ediratiopal  ins;  i!  nilon.s 
give  academic  credit  to  students  partici- 
pating In  Boys  Slate  and  Oir'..s  .State.  becau!=:e 
this  action  appears  to  give  tht''-e  activities 
an  educational,  rather  than  service,  orienta- 
tion. Moreover,  by  giving  .^tudent.s  academic 
credit,  the  educational  institutions  are  mak- 
ing available,  a.-i  a  part  of  their  own  educa- 
tion program,  activities  belut'  co.ici"cl'?d  in 
a  manner  prohibited  by  Title  IX.  icprefore. 
we  conclude  that  any  educational  institution 
receiving  Federal  flnam-ial  a.ss;ot;!nfe  which 
gives  such  acadtnuc  credit  is  vm'.atnig 
Title  IX. 

We  are  no'  at  tlits  lin-.p,  c/nrerncd  with 
other  forms  of  contact  tiiid  cnoperut-|on  be- 
tween educatlonul  institutions  and  Boy.s 
State  and  Girls  Stiitt>,  siich  a=  fi'rni.^hing 
lists  of  academically  quallt'.ed  tudents  or 
allowint;  fiicilities  to  be  used  (iuriiit;  the 
summer.  In  our  judt;nieui  these  do  not  con- 
stitute an  Integral  part  of  rl-.e  institution's 
education  program.s  or  ad  b  Itic;. 

Should  you  have  tir^stions  or  comm?nts, 
pleii^e  do  not  he-<itrite  to  let  me  know 
Sincerely  \  ours. 

M.^HfTN  H   Of.Rr.v 
Ai  ting  Director.  Office  jor  CfV  Rig'i- 


ALICE  IN  BLUNDEx^L.\N-D 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mi".  Picsiciont.  Dv. 
John  VV,  Gofman  has  again  provided  us 
with  a  clear,  understandable,  and  em- 
inently sensible  report  whicli  refute.'? 
the  most  widespread  arguments  of  the 
proponents  of  nuclear  power.  In  his  pa- 
per. "Alice  In  Blunderland,"  which  was 
originally  deUvered  during  a  nuclear 
power  debate  with  Dr.  Edwaid  Teller  on 
October  17,  1975,  Dr.  Gofman  convinc- 
ingly details  why  nuclear  power  Ls  bad 
for  'ob.s.  bad  for  the  econom.v    bad  for 


the  environment,  bad  for  the  public 
health  and  safety,  and  bad  for  energy 
Independence:  in  short,  why  nuclear 
power  is  bad  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  about 
4,000  Califomians  were  able  to  hear  Dr. 
Gofman  debate  Dr.  Teller.  But  all  Amer- 
icans ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  his  remarks.  Therefore.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Dr.  Gofman's  "Alice 
In  Blunderland."  distributed  by  the 
Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility, 
Box  332,  Yachals,  Greg,  97498  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
a.s  follo\v.s: 

At  It  K   IN  Bi-i;nu»:ri.avi> 
(By  John  W.  Gofman.  M.D  ,  Pli   D  I 

The  iss'te  of  acceptability  of  nuclear  power 
as  a  signittcanl  energy  sotnce  for  the  USA 
duides  itself  logically  Into  co:..sideratlons  of 
the  near  and  n^id-term.^  (up  to  1985-1990). 
and  separately  for  the  long  term  (beyond 
1991)1.  For  the  near  and  mid-term  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Ugiit  water  reactor  (upon 
whli  !i  ilie  U.S.  program  is  almost  wholly 
ba.scd  I  U  acceptable  or  helpful  for  our  en- 
ergy problem.  For  the  period  beyond  1990 
the  light  waUT  reactor  would  appear  to  have 
no  ititure  In  atiy  event,  so  the  question  then 
beinnies  the  a.-cept  ability  of  •'breeding" 
either  with  the  phitc!nlum-bii.sed  liquid 
metal  fa.-:t  l.reeder  reactor  or  one  of  the  com- 
bined uraiiluni-thorltim  cycles,  with  ura- 
niMni-23v)  as  the  key  Hs'Sionable  nuclide.  In 
my  opinion  the  reaaons  for  rejection  of  both 
nuclear  programs  lire  o%erwlielm!ng.  v.iilch  I 
hope  to  (lemon.sirui,c  in  the  ensuing  remarks. 

FNIiHGV    "RKQt'IRfMENT" 

There  Is  simply  no  doubt  that  u  supply  of 
energy  Is  needed,  and  a  rellabl»  supply.  If 
a  modern  "developed"  .society  Is  to  continue 
to  function.  It  U  not  my  purpose  to  examine 
here  whether  our  quality  of  life  is  or  is  not 
ideal  It  would  be  rather  arrogant  for  any- 
one to  decide  what  represents  a  good 
qtiality  of  life.  I  shall,  for  present  jnirposes, 
make  the  a.-<.sumption  that  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living,  the  life  style  of 
most  people,  aitd  their  amenities  of  life  are 
to  remain  at  current  levels.  It  is  virtu- 
ally self-evident  thtit  if  energy  supply 
goes  down,  or  If  It.s  dollar  prioe  goes  up. 
then  tlie  standard  of  living  will  neces- 
sa,ril>  fall  provided  ail  else  Is  equal.  How- 
ever, in  a  most  Important  way  all  el«e  need 
not  be  equ'U.  In  our  energy  u.-oye  there  is 
B  fraction  thnt  is  .sheer  wiv-ste.  The  wasted 
energy  contributes  absqlutely  nothing'  to 
anyone  s  standard  of  living  It  therefore 
follows  that  to  the  extetit  that  unnc',i"!sary 
waste  can  be  ellmliiated.  our  standard  of 
living  ;au  ever,  go  up  in  the  face  of  a  decline 
in  ener^jy  sources  or  ri.;e  In  prices.  In  every 
Important  sector  of  the  OS  CwO.iotny  where 
encigv  Is  used,  honie.  iiidustry.  commerce, 
and  transport  at  ion,  the  energy  waste  '.aries 
from  high  to  prontgate— all  without  one 
io^n  of  contribulion  Lo  the  amenities  of  life 
tliai  people  hnve  choten  to  enjoy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  two  very  separate 
concepts  have  been  coinn.oaly  lumped  to- 
gether, with  enormous  obfUBcation  of  the 
energy  proble'n  (generally  thia  is  Intentional 
and  self-servln:;).  'I he  fir-st  coi-cept  is  that 
t^.f  life-style  chruii-'e,  inclu(3i!;g  less  driving 
of  RutOK,  less  illumitiation,  a  lower  setting 
of  tlie  liome  thermostat  plus  wearing  of 
swea.er.=i,  etc  The  second,  and  truly  Impor- 
tant, concept  is  that  of  enerf;y  emcienry. 
whicli  me ms  doing  the  same  t;. ,k  without 
throtM'ig  our  energy  supply  away.  For 
example,  a  gas  tank  in  our  car  vtth  a  hole 
ill  It,  losing  gasoline,  hardly  contributes  to 
our  standard  of  llviii^r  It  v  ould  he  energv 
efTii    ei't   to  plug  llK^  iiol'v  M<  -^t  nf  our  energy 


inefficiencies  are  more  subtle  than  this,  but 
are  no  less  wastefiU  and  hence  destructive 
of  our  standard  of  llvlne. 

Curiously,  the  promoters  of  nuclear  power 
almost  invariably  mention  only  the  first  con- 
cept. For  a  long  time  It  has  been  said  that 
"an  appeal  to  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  oi 
the  scoundrel."  In  our  modern  society  the 
last  refuge  of  the  promoter  is  to  threaten 
people  with  loss  of  Jobs,  loss  of  livelihood, 
lack  of  food,  and  a  return  to  life  In  a  cave. 
I  am  very  disappointed  that  32  well  known 
-scienilsts  recently  resorted  to  this  tactic 
in  their  brazen  promotion  of  nuclear  power 
for   the   U.S.A. 

Energy  efficiency,  as  a  concept  In  conserva- 
tion. Is  likely  to  become  the  greatest  stimu- 
lus to  the  job  problem  as  well  as  the  truly 
significant  way  to  approach  the  energy  supply 
problem  in  the  near  and  mid-term.  The 
question  that  needs  to  be  asked  Is  "What  Is 
best  for  our  economy,  an  energy  efficiency 
strategy  that  will  provide  Jobs  and  save  enor- 
mous  iiuantities  of  energy,  or  a  light  water  re- 
a:ior  progriim  providing  many  fewer  Jobs  per 
capital  dollar  Invested  so  that  we  may  con- 
!  luue  to  throw  our  energy  away?" 

There  is  much  said  and  written  these  dnvs 
about  a  '  capital  crunch,"  a  shortage  of  avail- 
able capital  to  do  all  the  things  that  society 
would  like  to  have  done.  If,  Indeed,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  capital,  then  it  Is  especially  im- 
portant to  use  the  capital  In  those  endeavors 
which  are  most  effective  for  the  economy. 
Investment  In  energy  efficiency  Is  far  more  at- 
tractive than  Investment  In  wasting  energy, 
wlilcli  is  what  choosing  tlie  light  water  re- 
actor program  represents.  Capital,  per  se. 
could  hardly  care  less  what  it  Invests  In, 
since  the  only  criteria  are  safety  of  principal 
coupled  with  the  highest  rale  of  return  per 
capital  dollar  invested.  Hula  hoops,  nuclear 
reactors,  or  energy  efficient  buildings  are 
equally  acceptable  to  capital  .seeking  return, 
Thereiore,  It  is  up  to  .society  to  Insist  upon 
where  the  capital  should  go.  For  those  who 
fear  that  capital  will  be  withheld  unless  It 
can  invest  In  antl-socielal  endeavors  there 
is  no  need  for  fear.  Capital  will  not  sit  idle, 
since  the  whole  game  Is  to  u.se  capital  for 
i's  appreciation. 

The  American  InHitute  of  .Architects  has 
recently  Issued  two  Important,  practical,  and 
carefully  rebcarched  reports  '  whicli  describe 
a  progratn  for  energy  efficient  buildings 
which,  if  instituted  now  and  built  up  over 
the  next  15  years,  would  result  In  a  savinqs, 
from  this  ,;ource  alone,  of  some  12  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  In  1990  and  there- 
after. Moreover,  the  program  would  have  an 
early  ;.  icld  of  energy  s..ved— some  750.000  oar- 
rcLs  of  oil  per  day  after  the  lir.st  year.  Our 
totrd  energv  coasumption  in  the  USA  is  cttr- 
rcntly  la  the  neighborhood  of  70  "quads"  per 
\t."ar  (o;;e  'quad"  represents  one  qiiadrllltou 
BTUs)  and  is  i-icdicted  to  go  to  something 
of  the  order  oi  100  quad.s  by  1990.  The  saving 
of  12,000.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  means 
making  available  26.3  "quads"  of  thernu.i 
energy  per  year.  Thi.s  is  .some  37'.  ol  -rurreni 
totKl  et'ergv  ii.*^-.-  and  wctlld  .still  be  20',  vi 
ihe  above-prr.jected  19'.!0  use  ot  eneri;y.  So. 
ei'ergy-eTi'itiu  buildings  coulf'  provide  a 
very  lar'.;e  cotitributlon  lo  our  energy  requtre- 
meut  and  do  .so  while  providing  a  large 
boost  to  the  economy  and  to  employment. 
The  ((bvious  advantuyes  oi  early  Impleineiua- 
tion  of  the  euergv-eiti,it:!i  brildmg  strategy 
are: 

(li  The  technoloiv  is  hi.owu,  ii'i  !-rcak- 
titrotiLhb  required, 

(1!)  There  would  be  a  greater  energy  yield 
per  capital  dollar  invosttd  compared  to  iu- 
vf>si:i.g  iiie  •'lune  capttil  to  build  nucleiu- 
plants  fov  the  piirp<.»e  of  wasting  energy. 


'  Ervrgy  nii^'  tlir  Clu't  En vironiiunt  .ind  .1 
Nation  of  t'ueigy  Fficieni  Buildings  by  1990, 
Aiiierlcat!  Tj,st.  of  .Architects.  173.5  New  York 
Ave..  N'  W    Washington.  DC.  20006. 
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(3)  The  energy  yield  per  dollar  spent  by 
the  consumer  would  be  greater  tlian  for 
nuclear  power. 

(4)  High  energy  return  per  capital  dollar 
and  per  consumer  dollar  supports  a  healtby 
economy,  a  good  living  standard,  and  Jobs. 

(5)  The  number  of  Jobs  provided  In  the 
retrofitting  of  existing  buildings  wltti  en- 
rrgy  efficient  systems  and  Installing  energy 
efficiency  In  new  buildings  should  be  mucb 
greater  than  an  equivalent  capital  Invest- 
ment In  nuclear  plants. 

(6)  The  AIA  esthnate  of  30%  energy  sav- 
ings on  retrofitted  buildings  and  60%  energy 
savings  on  new  buildings  are  regarded  as  con- 
servative estimates. 

(7)  ERDA  agrees  that  ttie  energy  efllclency 
strategy  mtist  be  regarded  as  a  prime  factor  In 
national  planning  for  solution  of  our  energy 
problem. 

(8)  This  establishment  of  a  whole  new 
burgeoning  industry  to  stop  wasting  energy 
can  begin  to  pay  off  In  barrels  of  oil  saved 
now  rather  than  at  some  indefinite  future 
time. 

If  the  concept  of  energy  efficiency  Is  put 
Into  vigorous  operation  in  the  building  sec- 
tor, successes  will  stimulate  related  efforts 
In  transportation  and  industry,  both  areas 
where  It  is  widely  admitted  that  enomraus 
waste  occurs.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  It 
could  make  sense  to  Invest  capital  and  Job 
effort  in  nuclear  power  for  the  purpose  of 
wasting  energy  year  after  year,  when  the 
capital  and  Job  effort  can  be  spent  in  energy 
efficiency  with  lasting  effects  into  the  long- 
range  future. 

CUBRENT    MUCLEAX    TECHNOLOGY 

Net  energy  can  be  won  from  the  current 
light  water  reactors  if  there  exists  a  guar- 
anteed supply  of  rich   uranium  ores  worth 
working,   "yet  the  current  situation  is  that 
light  water  reactors  are  being  currently  built 
and  planned  for  which  the  uranium  supply 
Is  exceedingly  uncertain.  The  supply  of  ores 
of  a  practical  grade  is  poorly  known.  We  may 
quote  ERDA  itself  on  this,  "Estimates  of  re- 
coverable uranium  resources  currently  con- 
tain a  high  degree  of  uncertainty."  EBDA 
adds  that  with  a  vigorous  program  the  re- 
sources might  become  better  known  by  1980. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  try  to  solve  our  mid- 
term problem  by  dependence  upon  an  In- 
secure source  of  fuel?  The  uranium  supply 
for  the  current  light  water  reactor  technol- 
ogy is  estimated  to  be  500,000  tons  of  U,0, 
in  high  grade  ore  reasonably  assured  domes- 
tically and,  by  great  optimism,  ERDA  esti- 
mates  that   number   might  go  as  high  as 
3,600,000  tons.  Under  ideal  conditions,  with 
vastly  Improved  performance  over  the  cur- 
rent dismal  performance  of  the  light  water 
reactors,  these  estimated  reserves  could  be 
worth  some  190  to  1380  "quads"  thermal  to 
our   energy   economy.   Since   these  reserves 
would  be  used  over  a  30-year  period,  the 
potential  gain  to  our  energy  budget  Is  be- 
tween 6.3  and  46  "quads"  per  year,  the  latter 
figure  representing  supreme  optimism.  Prob- 
ably a  value  between  10  and  15  "quads"  per 
year  is  tempered  with  some  realism,  and  this 
Is  only  some  10-15  %  of  our  estimated  1990 
energy  consumption.  It  appears  that  even 
with  optimism  the  light  water  reactor  pro- 
gram can't  assure  over  'i   the  energy  con- 
tribution projected  for  the  building  energy 
efficiency  strategy.  The  uncertainty  In  usable 
uranium  ores  is  such  that  the  nuclear  pro- 
moters  may   be  cornered  in  the  quandary 
that  reactors  are  being  planned  and  sold  that 
may  not   be   refuelable.   The  effect  of  this 
fiasco  would  be: 

(1)  To  hit  the  electric  rate  payer  with 
?.n  enormous  additional  cost, 

(2)  To  create  real  havoc  for  the  country's 
economy,  through  industry  having  counted 
tipon  power  from  this  sotirce. 

(3)  Jobs,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
truly  suffer. 

What  do  we  hear  from  the  nuclear  pro- 
moters   to    respond    to    these    issues?    One 


answer  that  defies  aU  rationality  is  that  we 
can  purchase  uranium  ores  from  foreign 
sources.  These  promoters  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  whole  basis  for  energy  concern 
through  our  experience  'with  the  OPEC  pro- 
ducers. They  are  suggesting  we  get  held  up 
by  two  cartels  instead  of  one.  A  second  an- 
swer that  has  been  seriously  proposed  is  to 
use  Tennessee  Shale  of  which  we  have  moun- 
tain loads.  The  big  difficulty  with  this  la 
that  such  shale  is  60  ppm  in  U^O,  versus 
2000  for  good  grade  ores.  The  energy  required 
to  win  the  tutmium  from  low  grade  ores  will 
go  up  as  the  ore  grade  goes  down.  Chapman  ^ 
has  estimated  this  energy  reqtiirement  will 
be  Inversely  proportional  to  the  ore  grade  In 
ppm  U,0,.  This  seems  very  reasonable  to  me, 
and  based  upon  such  an  estimate  I  would 
predict  that  Tennessee  Shale  will  use  more 
energy  In  being  won  than  It  can  provide  In 
current  light  water  reactors.  Morgan  Hunt- 
ington* has  repeatedly  made  this  point 
before. 

Certainly  no  credible  authority  has  dem- 
onstrated evidence  upon  which  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  supported  that  such  shale  can 
be  used  to  support  the  viability  of  the  cur- 
rent light  water  reactor  program.  Even  a 
confirmed  nuclear  super -optimist.  Dr.  Ken 
Davis,  a  Vice-President  of  Bechtel  Engineer- 
ing Co.  Jias  recently  written  the  following;  < 
"Assuming  85%  recovery  of  uranium  from 
Chattanooga  Shale,  then  the  rock  as  mined 
has  the  same  fuel  value  as  the  best  grades 
of  ooal,  potmd  for  pound.  If  the  recovered, 
lutinlum  Is  used  to  fuel  the  tjTjes  of  reac- 
t<HS  being  built  and  operated  today." 

One  strains  hard  to  believe  that  this  Is 
actually  the  statement  of  a  nuclear  power 
expert  from  one  of  the  largest  design  engi- 
neering firms  in  the  nuclear  power  business. 
TTie  vaunted  Industry  which  shows  you  a 
handful  of  ivaniimi  pellets  on  the  TV  Screen 
and  equates  It  with  a  carload  of  coal,  is  now 
down  to  admitting  we  may  be  using  ore  that 
requires  carload  of  shale  for  carload  of  coal. 
Quite  a  comedown !  To  go  from  Dr.  Davis'  ab- 
surd recommendation  that  we  dig  up  a  good 
part  of  Tennessee  for  this  trivial  yield  per 
poiuid,  we  must  point  out  the  ridiculous  po- 
sition It  represents,  once  the  energy  to  iso- 
late the  U,Os  Is  considered.  If  one  starts  with 
rock  no  naore  energy  rich  than  coal,  as 
mined,  he  will  certainly  be  In  energy  debt  by 
the  time  the  uranium  Is  tised  in  today's 
light  water  reactors.  Unless  a  really  reliable 
source  of  high-grade  uranium  ore  Is  assured 
to  fuel  each  reactor.  It  may  well  be  appro- 
priate to  use  Huntington's  description  of 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  such  reactors  as 
the  "biggest  swindle  of  modem  times".  Of 
course  the  electric  rate  payer  and  the  people 
who  lose  their  Jobs  will  be  the  victims  of  this 
swindle,  since  utiUtles  are  guaranteed  their 
fair  return  on  Investments. 

Thus  If  we  should  decide  to  invest  hard- 
to-get  capital  in  the  light  water  reactor 
program,  with  highly  uncertain  fuel  sup- 
plies, we  may  reap : 

(1)  Having  a  major  white  elephant  on  our 
hands  in  the  power  delivery  business, 

(3)  A  situation  where  Industry  really 
doesn't  have  tiie  power  it  expected  to  have. 
The  economic  dislocation  would  make  the 
current  recession  and  Joblessness  look  very 
mUd. 

(3)  Unless  the  energy  output  of  these 
plants  Improves  drastically  from  current 
performance,  the  energy  yield  to  the  econ- 
omy per  dollar  of  capital  Invested  will  In- 
deed be  poor  compared  with  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

(4)  If  there  occurs  a  single  major  accident 
a*;  one  nuclear  power  plant,  the  public  reac 


tlon  could  shut  down  all  plants,  with  an 
attendant  huge  economic  dislocation. 

All  this  for  what?  All  for  a  possible  small — 
10  to  15% — yield  of  energy  out  of  our  an- 
nual energy  requirement.  Current  nuclear 
technology  looks  like  an  exceedingly  poor 
investment  of  scarce  capital  dollars  when 
contrasted  with  investment  In  energy  effi- 
ciency. This  is  true  in  relUbUity.  in  Jobs 
created,  in  health  of  our  economy.  Our  top 
priority  for  Investment  should  be  In  energy 
efficiency,   not  in  nucelar  power. 

THE   LONG-TEXkC  PROBLEM 

The  proposed  breeder  reactors,  of  what- 
ever type,  could,  in  theory,  truly  yield  large 
quantities  of  net  energy,  even  from  poor 
sources  such  as  Tennessee  shale,  simply  be- 
cause a  very  much  larger  fraction  of  the 
energy  in  the  uranium  would  be  utilized.  At 
this  moment  it  is  unknown  as  to  whether 
breeder  reactors  can  be  successfully  <^er- 
ated.  On  other  grounds,  namely  health  and 
safety,  there  are  very  good  reasons  to  reject 
the  breeder  reactors  without  a  further  mas- 
sive waste  of  public  and  private  funds.  But 
before  considering  the  health  evidence  itself, 
I  must  state  the  reasons  why  there  is  no 
need  to  go  forward  with  a  concept  so  chancy 
and  hazardous  as  the  breeder. 

(1)  T*e  breeder  reactor  cannot  possibly 
be  of  any  help  in  energy  contribution  be- 
fore the  period  1990  to  2000.  ERDA  recently 
speaks  of  beginning  c<Mitribution8  by  the 
year  2000. 

(2)  Much  more  attractive  alternatives 
definitely  exist. 

Let  me  quote  a  recent  statement  from 
ERDA,-  "Solar  energy  falling  on  about  3% 
of  land,  if  utilized  at  about  10%  efllclency 
could  meet  the  total  projected  US  energy 
requirements  for  the  year  2000." 

ERDA  followed  this  statement  with  "In- 
clusion of  solar  energy  among  the  Inexhaus- 
tible resources  to  be  given  high  priority:  The 
technologies  for  producing  essentially  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  electric  power  from 
solar  energy  wlU  be  given  priority  comparable 
to  fusion  and  breeder  reactors." 

So,  finally,  after  four  years  of  denial  by 
various  authorities.  partictUarly  the  Incred- 
ibly promotional  AEC,  solar  energy  is  now 
being  accorded  its  status  as  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  solving  our  long-term  energy 
needs.  ERDA  may  InadvertenUy  have  given 
us  the  real  reason  why  solar  energy  was  made 
to  look  so  enormously  difficult  or  impossible 
with  the  following  statement,  "Transitions 
to  new  systems  must  occur  without  major 
disruption  of  existing  systems.  Existing  in- 
vestments must  be  paid  for  and  represent  an 
inertial  force  on  the  system." 

How  true!  $100  bilUon  dollars  are  on  the 
line  and  the  nuclear  Industry  plus  its  gov- 
ernmental handmaidens  plan  to  shove  nu- 
clear power  down  America's  throat,  "to  re- 
cover the  investment",  no  matter  what  the 
cost  In  health  to  you  or  your  children. 

Now  let  us  tiu-n  our  attention  to  the  health 
and  safety  aspects  of  nuclear  power.  Par- 
ticularly let  us  examine  what.  If  anything, 
can  be  believed  out  of  the  nuclear  esUbllsh- 
ment. 

1.  Up  to  1969  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry, with  elaborate  public  relaUons  cam- 
paigns, promoted  the  idea  that  below  a  cer- 
tain level,  radiation  would  do  no  harm  to 
humans.  There  never  was,  and  there  Is  not 
now,  any  evidence  for  a  "safe"  amount  of 
radiation.  Every  responsible  organization 
studying    radiation   Injury   now   holds    that 


-  "The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Nuclear  Power,"  Dr. 
Peter  Chapman,  New  Scientist,  Dec.  19,  1974. 

'Most  recently,  as  an  expert  witness  at 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  hearings, 
May  20.  1975. 

♦For  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  1974. 


-  A  National  Plan  for  Energy  R&D.  Report 
48.  ERDA  tWashiugton,  D  C.  20545).  June 
28.  1975. 

See  also  Solar  Energy:  How  Much?  How 
Much  from  Small  Business?  How  Soon?  Why 
Not  More?  Why  Not  Sooner?,  an  Impoi-tant 
and  revealing  set  of  hearings  released  Oct. 
1975  by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee (Wash,  DC.  20510). 
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cancer,  leukemia  and  genetic  damage  must 
ba  consUlend  to  be  essenttally  proportional 
to  doee  down  to  tbe  very  lowest  radiation 
doees. 

What  can  you  trust  of  an  Industry  and 
bureaucracy  that  actively  promotes  such  a 
\ijious.  harmful  doctrine  to  the  public? 

2.  In  1969  Dr.  TampUn  and  I  said,  in  a 
scientific  paper,  that  the  existing  so-called 
■•.-.afe"  standards  for  public  exposure  would 
cause  3200  extra  cancer  deaths  per  year,  i: 
the  public  were  exposed  to  the  legal  limit 
The  genetic  consequences,  after  several  gen- 
erations, could  be  between  lOO.OOO  and  1.0<X).- 
000  extra  deaths  per  year. 

For  the  ensuing  two  years,  the  AEC  and 
the  nuclear  industry  attempted  ridicule  and 
dental.  Indeed,  AEC  and  industry  sclentist- 
vied  with  each  other  for  who  could  .show  we 
were  wrong  by  the  largest  factor.  So  the 
numbers  went  from  "wrong  by  100  times'  . 
■  wrong  by  1000  times."  to  even  wrong  b', 
10.000  times".  Sadly  for  their  credlbllltv 
many  of  these  enthu.siastlc  apologists  pu; 
their  statements  in  print. 

Finally,  a  committee  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  completed  a  two-year  studv 
of  the  question  and  reported,  among  otlier 
findings,  that 

(1)  We  were  correct  that  no  evidente  at  .%.l 
exists  for  a  safe  amount  of  radiation. 

(2i  We  might  be  4  to  10  times  too  high  1;; 
our  cancer  estimates.  In  the  tine  print  of  the 
report  the  Committee  admitted  that  all  the 
evidence   was   not   in.   and   that   they   mit,l. 
i.ave  to  raise  their  estimates  toward  ours. 

What  are  you  to  belie\e  from  an  indusiri 
and  bureaucracy  that  talk.s  of  0  to  3  cancer- 
per  year  from  a  dose  that  the  Natlt^nal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  admits  will  cost  many 
thoii.sands  of  extra  cancer  deatlis  per  year  ' 

3.  Faced  with  total  discrediting  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report  the  AEC 
and  the  nuclear  iudiLstry  retreated  to  a  new 
pcsltion.  They  shouted  loudly.  'Well  never 
give  you  the  dose  permitted  by  the  regula- 
tions. In  fact,  we'll  never  give  you  more  than 
one  two-hundredth  of  the  dose  permitted  bv 
the  regulations.  We  won't  give  you  more  thai: 
one  miUlrem  per  year  from  the  entire  nuclear 
power  industry  even  after  it  grows  to  it-» 
size  expected  in  the  year  2000.  ' 

How  very  attractive.  When  InniimerabU- 
people  suggested  lowering  the  standards  for 
allowable  exposure,  the  industry  fought  thi- 
tooth  and  nail — and  tliey  still  hght  It  todav 
The  Industry  spokesmen  say  repeatedly.  "Wh-, 
lower  the  standards  when  we  don't,  plan  t  ; 
give  you  that  dose  anyhow." 

What  can  you  believe  of  tliat  industry'' 

Moreover,  tliey  then  picked  out  one  min- 
\iscule  portion  of  the  places  and  ways  tlmr 
the  nuclear  power  industry  can  irradiate  you 
and  they  agreed  for  that  minscule  portion  to 
lower  the  allowable  dose,  isnt  that  chari- 
table of  them? 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  rif  th  ■ 
scientific  supporters  of  nuclear  power  bab- 
ble this  same  nonsense.  For  example — "You 
can  stand  next  to  a  nuclear  power  plant  and 
get  less  radiation  than  you  do  from  the  ra- 
diofictive  potas^Uun  In  your  body  (K''^)." 
Some  of  them  are  even  more  cute  and  they 
-vay.  "Your  wife's  K"  will  give  vou  more  radia- 
tion In  bed  than  you'd  pel  .standing  next  to  a 
nuclear  power  plant." 

Probably  today  every  third  grader  under- 
stands that  If  you  put  enough  steel  and  con- 
crete Ijetween  yourself  and  a  radlatkiii 
source,  you'll  get  very  little  radiation  Bui 
that  it>  a  ridiculous  statement  of  the  rer.l  Ls- 
sue  at  hand.  Certainly  when  a  reactor  is  op- 
erating perfectly  and  there  Is  enough  steel 
and  concrete,  of  course  there  Is  no  dose  oi 
consequence  at  that  point.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose the  reactor  is  not  operating  perfectly, 
will  you  still  promise  those  same  beautlfuUv 
low  doees?  "Oh  no,"  says  the  Industry  and 
government  bureaucracy,  "under  those  c!r- 
ciur,'?*ance<i  we  are  to  have  a  •variiince"  tor 


unplanned  events."  So  any  doses  delivered 
beyond  those  promised  simply  don't  count 
at  all  because  they  fall  into  the  categories 
of  tinplanned  or  abnormal  circumstances. 

What  are  you  to  think  of  an  Industry  and 
bureaucracy  that  seta  up  a  perfect  Catch  22 
to  be  able  to  give  you  any  dase  they  give  you, 
depending  upon  how  well  or  poorly  their 
svstems  operate,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
calling  all  overdoses  "unplanned  "? 

4.  Next,  tlie  promoters  say,  "Wliy  worrv 
about  nuclear  power?  We  live  in  a  sea  of  ra- 
dioactivity. Even  Mom's  apple  pie  is  radio- 
active. The  average  exposure  from  natural 
radiation  sources  is  100  miUirems  per  year 
and  man  lias  come  a  long  way  In  spite  of 
that  exposure  throughout  his  history.  Why 
worry  about  a  small  addition  to  the  100 
iiullirems?  " 

Let's  consider  natural  radiation  for  a  ino- 
meiit.  A  dose  of  100  milllrems  Ls  that  doee, 
whether  it  comes  from  natural  or  man-made 
sources.  So  tlie  anticipated  costs  In  the  USA 
of  natural  radiation  are  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately 19.000  extra  cancer  deaths  per 
year  and  between  58.000  and  580.000  genetic 
deatlis  per  year.  But  it  isn't  easy  to  move 
Iioni  the  Earth.  So  we  must  suffer  these 
tragic  consequences  of  natural  radiation.  It 
would  represent  sheer  idiocy  to  add  unneces- 
sary deatlis  from  cancer  and  genetic  dis- 
eases to  tiie.>e  already  high  numbers.  If  any- 
thing, the  effect  c»f  natural  radiation  is  so 
bad  tiia;  we  should  do  every thUig  poeslble  to 
avoid  making  it  worse. 

Next  the  advocates  of  nuclear  power  sav 
If  you  re  worried  about  all  those  people 
hein^;  killed  by  radiation,  why  do  you  toler- 
ate unnecessary  medical  radiation,  which 
amounts  to  ';,  to  ^j  of  natural  radiation? 
On  this  point  I  must  say  I  fiud  myself  In 
total  agreement  with  the  nuclear  ludubtry 
Medical  radiation  can  and  must  be  reduced. 

5  Tlie  next  arnumeut  is  that  all  the  deaths 
tiiat  will  occur  from  nuclear  power  will  only 
cause  a  loss  of  mhiutes  or  hours  from  your 
life-span.  Isn't  It  worth  a  few  minutes  or 
iiours  to  enjoy   abundant  electric  power? 

How  very  reasonable.  Let  me  explain  how 
this  esiiniate  la  arrived  at.  Suppose  a  per- 
son is  victimized  by  nuclear  power  radia- 
tion and  dies  at  age  20  of  a  radiation-In- 
duced cancer.  If  everyone  in  the  population 
makes  a  loan  of  some  seconds,  then  the  loss 
of  life-span  is  drastically  reduced.  Tlie  only 
difficulty  is  that  this  particular  banking 
traiLsaction  or  averaging  can't  be  worked  out. 
so  tlie  20  year  old  victim  has  still  lost  45 
\  ears  or  so  of  life  span. 

Is  tills  the  kind  of  iiidust!>-  thai  yr-u  can 
believe? 

e  Let  u.s  now  examine  .some  of  those 
proniised  small  do.ses  and  look  at  what  Is 
reallv  oi.?  of  the  most  pernicious  frauds  on 
health  yet  perpetrated  by  the  nuclear  Indu.'^- 
try.  No  one  disagrees  that  genetic  lnjur\ 
from  ionizing  radiation  is  a  most  serious 
consequence,  and  tis  a  result  numerous  genet- 
icists have  recommended  that  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  never  be  permitted  to  deliver 
more  tlian  one  percent  of  the  dose  received 
from  n..turHl  sources.  The  National  Acadenu 
of  Sciences  Report  advl.sed  limitation  to  i. 
tew  per  cent  of  natural  radiation  and  the  EPA 
lias  receM.l>  concurred  in  this  advlct-.  Why 
worry,  s.iys  the  nuclear  Industry,  we  never 
plan  to  deliver  more  than  one  percent  of 
natural  radiation.  But  what  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry does  not  highlight  or  even  mention 
Is  that  one  route  of  genetic  exposure  to  the 
public  will  in  all  likelihood  deliver  some 
eight  times  this  much  radiation  even  If  every- 
thing el.se  goer,  perfectly.  Prom  published 
AEC  reports  the  data  are  available  for  the 
radiation  e.\posare  received  by  occupational 
workers  In  the  nuclear  Industry.  As  the  nu- 
clear plants  have  increased  In  sL.e,  this  expo- 
sure has  Increased,  and  tliere  Is  a  possibility 
It  mav  increase  even  furHier  as  plants  age 
E\en  U"  it  doe..n't  iiutea-e  i>er  pla:it.  .ind  if 


we  accept  the  projected  number  of  plants 
for  the  year  2000.  then  the  effect  of  such 
occupational  exposure  will  be  the  same  as 
giving  the  entire  popiUatlon  approximately 
eight  percent  of  the  natural  radiation  dose — 
a  dose  eight  times  as  high  as  promised  by 
the  nuclear  Industry.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
genetic  Injury,  the  human  species  wUI  suffer 
Just  as  much  if  the  genetic  damage  is  pro- 
duced In  fertile  occupational  workers  as  if 
the  same  amount  of  radiation  dose  were  in- 
troduced into  tlie  population  as  a  whole.  But 
tiie  public  Is  unaware  of  this  fact  of  life 
concerning  genatic  damage,  and  the  nuclear 
Industry  Isn't  about  to  Inform  the  public 
Instead,  the  nuclear  industry  and  the  goveru- 
meut  bureaucracies  which  support  it  simply 
Ignore  the  occupational  exposure  when  th3\ 
calculate  population  exposure.  They  refuse 
to  consider  workers  in  the  nuclear  Industr' 
as  part  of  the  population — a  simply  marvel- 
ous ruse.  So  clever  are  they  with  this  de- 
vice that  when  they  have  a  particularly 
"dirty"  task  to  perform,  and  when  the  regu- 
lar workers  are  already  at  the  legal  exposure 
limit,  they  bring  lu  workers  (as  many  a^ 
2000  for  a  single  job)  to  work  for  a  few  min- 
utes or  hours,  during  which  they  may  get 
tiiree  months  of  legal  exposure.  But  this  ex- 
posure doesn't  count  as  public  exposure  be- 
cause, by  their  definition,  "any  person  inside 
tlio  boundary  of  Uie  plant  is  no  longer  a 
ineml)er  of  the  population."  Incredible  as  i' 
may  seem,  the  EPA  supports  this  'detiui- 
iion." 

Ceriauily  these  facts  must  magnify  your 
cMiitidence  in  the  nuclear  industry  and  tiie 
gcnerument  bureaucracy  that  supports  it. 

7.  Another  common  fraudulent  argumeiiT 
of  tlie  nuclE-ar  industry  relates  to  the  occur- 
rence of  cancer  In  regions  that  vary  from 
each  other  In  nattiral  radiation  levels.  There 
are  places  in  the  world  (such  as  Denveri 
where  the  radiation  exposure  from  natural 
sources  is  twice  as  high  as  the  average.  Some 
plsu^es  are  even  higher.  The  nuclear  Industry 
Is  fond  of  saying  "The  people  residing  In 
such  areas  don't  suffer  from  the  extra  radia- 
tion that  they  receive."  Such  a  statement  is 
an  absolute,  unequlveejl  lie.  'What  the  nu- 
clear bureaucracy  mealis  is  that  no  valid 
scientific  study  has  eier  looked  for  sucii 
injury.  It  does  not  main  the  Injury  Is  not 
occurring.  For  the  nudlear  Industry  and  Its 
advocates,  no  test  Is  the  same  as  no  harm 
Credibility? 

8.  Another  favorite  nuclear  cliche  Is  "The 
nuclear  Industry  is  so  .safe  that  not  a  single 
radiation  casualty  has  yet  occurred."  An- 
other scientifically  fraudulent  statement,  ou 
several  separate  grounds.  The  nucle.ir  indus- 
try is  terribly  prone  to  forget  crucial  part.- 
of  the  entire  nuclear  power  cycle. 

The  cycle  starts  with  uranlimi  mlnhii! 
One  hundred  miners  are  already  dead  oi 
radlatlon-lnduced  lung  cancer.  The  estimates 
are  that  another  1000  may  die  of  exposure 
they  have  already  had.  even  If  they  stop 
uranium  miuing  now.  Among  radiation  work- 
ers at  plants,  the  do.ses  received  and  docti- 
mented  are  going  to  result  In  lOO's  of  can- 
cers, even  thougli  the  symptoms  have  not  yet 
appeared.  These  people  have  already  had 
llieir  radiation  death  warrant  sealed.  Hu'.v 
does  the  bureaucracy  treat  these  deaths  ■ 
Very  simple,  they  Just  deny  them.  All  medi- 
cal scientists  know  that  once  a  cancer  occurs 
it  Is  impossible  to  say  which  of  several  pos- 
sible cancer-prcvckiag  agents  cavtsed  tliat 
particular  ca.^e  Tlie  cancers  don't  sprout  a 
little  tlag  annouiu  mg  wliicii  agent  caused  the 
cancer.  So  the  nuclear  industry  Just  say.- 
"Prove  that  radiation  caused  tliis  ca^a — ' 
and  It  perpetrates  this  outrageous  deception 
But  this  is  not  a  new  technique.  Even 
though  medicine  knows  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing causes  some  90%  of  lung  cancers,  the 
cigarette  companies  have  not  lost  any  law- 
.siilts  yet.  They  simply  say,  "Prove  that  our 
cignrettes    caused    this    case."    Lastly    it    is 
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known  and  documented  that  radiation  re- 
leases are  planned  and  occxir  regularly  at 
operating  nuclecu*  facilities  and  that  papu- 
lation exposure  occurs  as  a  result.  Sinoe  there 
is  no  dose  of  radiation  safe  with  respect  to 
cancer  production,  it  follows  that  the  number 
of  cancer  deaths  caused  by  this  so-called 
•  safe  '  industry  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  dcse  It  has  delivered.  This  doesn't  begin 
to  include  ^\\  the  accidental  spills  and  un- 
measured releases  of  radioactivity.  In  this  In- 
dustry the  fox  guards  the  chicken  coop.  The 
nuclear  Industry  itself  tells  us  how  much 
radioactivity  it  has  released.  On  every  occa- 
sion where  an  independent  meastirement  was 
made,  the  n'.iclear  Industry  was  caught 
sliort! 

I.s  this  an  industry  you  can  trust? 

!).  It  is  important  to  examine  how  well  the 
ini"lear  industry  mtist  contain  Its  monstroiis 
radioactive  garbage  to  avoid  giving  the  pc^- 
uiation  quite  high  doses.  The  containment 
nuist  be  at  least  99.9';:o  perfect,  under  both 
routine  and  non-routine  operating  circum- 
stances. I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether 
you  believe  they  will  accomplish  this  par- 
ticular miracle,  among  the  many  miracles 
they  promise. 

THE    NrCLFAR    BREEDER    REACTOR 

If  the  nuclear  indiistry  is  to  have  any  via- 
bility beyond  the  short  term,  one  or  another 
of  the  various  "breeding"  cycles  must  become 
operational.  One  such  cycle  Is  the  LMFBR 
(liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor)  which 
means  society  faces  a  plutonlum  futvure  (or 
lack  thereof).  ATiother  cycle  Is  the  thorium- 
uranium  cycle  which  means  society  must  face 
Plutonium  plus  uraulum-232  and  uranium- 
233.  The  choice  between  plutonlum  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  uranium  nuclides  on  the 
other  is  comparable  to  the  choice  between 
death  from  cyanide  or  death  from  hemlock. 
For  plutonlum,  the  deaths  will  be  from  lung 
cancer.  For  the  thorium  cycle,  with  Its  U=" 
and  U™  products,  the  toxicity  will  be  com- 
parable, but  the  cancers  will  be  In  different 
organs,  rather  than  primarily  lung,  but  in 
addition  there  will  be  more  genetic  Injury. 

A  most  lovely  choice. 

Just  how  toxic  is  plutonlum?  Dr.  Dixie  Lee 
Eay,  ex-Chalrperson  of  the  now  defunct 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  travels  widely 
Insisting  that  botulism  toxin  Is  more  poison- 
ous than  Plutonium,  weight  for  weight.  She 
may  be  correct  in  that  happy-go-lucky  In- 
sistence. But  what  would  you  think  of  any- 
one planning  to  build  our  energy  future  on 
something  like  botulism  toxin,  assuming  en- 
ergy could  be  derived  from  It?  Ive  recently 
published  two  papers  on  the  production  of 
lung  cancer  by  plutonlum.  For  the  pluto- 
nlum produced  by  power  reactors.  I  estimate 
about  21  billion  lung  cancer  doses  per 
pound  If  it  is  finely  divided  into  small  par- 
ticles that  can  be  inhaled.  (Thia  would  be 
the  case  for  distribution  into  a  population 
of  ^'2  cigEurette  smokers,  "i  non-smokers,  the 
smokers  being  much  more  susceptible).  I 
think  my  estimate  may  be  2  times  too  high, 
and  it  is  about  equally  likely  that  my  esti- 
mate may  be  2  times  too  low. 

"Aha,"  says  tlie  nuclear  Industry,  "that's 
If  it  gets  inhaled,  but  how  Will  it  get  In- 
haled?" 

"Aha,"  says  the  nuclear  industry,  "we've 
seen  5  tons  of  plutonlum  distributed  all  over 
the  globe  by  weapons  testing  fallout  and  we 
don't  know  of  a  single  death  caused  by  plu- 
tonlum inhalation." 

Is  that  really  so?  I  am  prepared  to  defend, 
before  any  scientific  body,  and  under  oath, 
in  full  public  view,  my  estimate  that  1  mil- 
lion people  (perluips  only  600.000  or  as  many 
as  2  nUUlon)  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
have  been  Irreversibly  condemned  to  die  of 
lung  cancer  from  those  5  tons  of  plutonlum. 
The  very  same  people  who  used  to  tell  you 
that  nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere was  "Safe",  when  it  really  meant  a 
million  deaths  from  lung  cancer  due  to  plu- 


tonlum, are  now  telling  you  they  will  put  440 
million  pounds  of  plutonlum  through  the 
nuclear  cycle  safely  in  a  full  plutonlum 
breeder  economy.  Let's  now  ask  how  well 
they  must  do  to  make  good  on  this  promise. 
If  they  contain  the  plutonlum .  well  enough 
to  prevent  99.9970  from  getting  airborne 
(quite  a-feat),  it  will  still  mean  about  500,- 
000  additional  fatal  lung  cancers  per  year  in 
the  United  States  alone.  That  represents 
some  six  times  the  current  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer   from  all   causes  combined. 

I've  debated  this  point  with  some  nuclear 
experts  and  they  have  one  stock  answer, 
"We'll  prevent  any  more  than  one  part  in  a 
billion  from  getting  out."  If  that  answer 
doesn't  strain  your  credulity,  let  me  give  you 
some  facts. 

At  Rocky  Flats.  Colorado,  plutonlum  is 
handled  in  quantities  of  lOO's  of  kilograms. 
Let's  look  at  their  record.  They  do  many  of 
the  same  operations  that  will  be  done  in  a 
plutonlum  energy  economy  plus  some  addi- 
tional work  on  plutonliun  metal  required  for 
weapons  fabrication. 

(1 )  In  1969  they  had  a  fire  that  finally  was 
estimated  to  have  cost  $45,000,000,  the  larg- 
est industrial  fire  in  US  history.  Why  did 
they  have  this  fire? — because  the  heat-sen- 
sors for  a  glove  box  containing  plutonlum 
metal  were  placed  in  a  location  where  they 
were  well-insulated  from  the  heat  of  spon- 
taneously burning  plutonlum.  As  a  result  the 
fire  was  raging  by  the  time  alarms  sounded. 
(A  small  oversight,  said  management  after 
the  fire). 

|2)  Colorado  environmentalists  asked 
whether  any  appreciable  amount  of  pluto- 
nlum bad  been  released  oSsite  by  the  fire. 

(3)  "No,"  said  AEC  and  the  Dow  manage- 
ment, "oxir  air  samplers  show  that  very  little 
escaped  beyond  the  site  boundary." 

(4)  So.  Dr.  Edward  Martell  of  the  Colorado 
Environmental  Committee  made  measure- 
ments and  found  that  about  \<2  pound  of 
plutonlum  was  on  the  ground  east  of  the 
Rocky  Flats  plant. 

(5)  First  Dr.  Martell's  measurements  were 
ridiculed.  Then  several  independent  sources, 
plus  AEC's  Health  and  Safety  Laboratories, 
confirmed  that  Dr.  Martell  was  certainly  In 
the  right  ball  park  about  how  much  was  on 
the  ground  outside  the  plant. 

(6)  Then  came  the  real  frosting  on  the 
cake.  AEC  insisted  that  this  very  large 
amount  of  plutonlum  that  had  gotten  out 
really  didn't  come  from  the  fire.  Instead  it 
came  from  the  wind  stirring  up  plutonlum 
that  had  leaked  out  of  some  5,500  storage 
barrels  that  were  sitting  around  rusting  on 
the  plant  site.  Although  they  knew  by  1962 
that  the  barrels  were  leaking,  they  continued 
to  put  more  plutoniiun-contalnlng  barrels 
out  to  rust  for  an  additional  six  years.  And 
to  save  money  they  used  old  barrels.  I  think 
It  was  In  1972  that  someone  there  suggested 
it  might  be  wise  to  store  wastes  in  new  bar- 
rels. 

(7)  There  have  been  innumberable  addi- 
tional spills  at  Rocky  Flats,  both  inside  suid 
outside  buildings.  This  experience  Is  by  no 
means  unique  to  Rocky  Flats.  I  would  urge 
you  to  read  Robert  Gillette's  classic  articles 
m  Science  about  plutonlum  spills,  about 
plutonlum  tracked  out  by  workers,  about 
Plutonium  accidentally  discovered  on  the 
ground  and  elsewhere  In  numerous  plants 
handling  plutonlum,  and  finally,  about  some 
plutonlum  that  found  its  way  to  a  restaurant 
in  one  instance  and  to  the  local  sheriff's  of- 
fice in  another.  To  borrow  a  recent  phrase 
from  Hubert  Humphrey,  I  would  say  that  the 
credibility  of  the  nuclear  industry's  ability 
to  control  plutonlum  to  one  part  in  a  billion 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  $3  Confederate 
Bill  made  in  Germany.  The  Dow  Company 
managers  of  Rocky  Flats  have  been  forever 
digging  up  parts  of  the  Rocky  Flats  site  and 
shipping  plutonium-contamlnated  soil  to 
Idaho  to  bury  it  there.  They  estimated  tu  a 
recent  report  that  with  their  current  ability 
to  make  shipments  to  Idaho,  they  could  ship 


the  contaminated  soil  out  ot.  Rocky  Flats 
to  Idaho  within  349  years. 

After  we  spilled  plutonlum  in  Spain  we 
spent  over  50  million  dollars  digging  up  a 
good  part  of  the  countryside  and  bringing 
the  contaminated  soil  back  to  South  Caro- 
lina for  burial.  At  the  rate  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry messes  up  on  a  small  scales,  it  will  be 
digging  up  half  the  United  States  to  bury  on 
the  other  l-.alf.  In  a  full-fledged  plutonlum 
economy. 

"But",  says  the  nuclear  industiy,  "we  are 
very  concerned  about  your  health.  We  hire 
large  numbers  of  health  physicists  to  protect 
the  public."  Let  me  give  you  three  illustra- 
tions of  the  marvelous  protection  that  pro- 
vides. 

1 1  >  At  Rocky  Plats  recently,  as  a  result  of 
much  adverse  publicity  about  the  6l<^py 
handling  of  plutonlum,  a  health  physicist 
introduced  a  marvelous  solution  to  the  plu- 
touiura  problem  there.  He  suggested  they 
re -define  the  word.  Contamination.  Con- 
tamination, he  suggested,  should  only  be 
used  when  the  spill  Is  above  some  arbitrarily 
defined  level.  All  spills  below  that  level  are 
to  be  described  either  as  "A  plutonitmi  in- 
filtration has  occurred",  or  as  "Plutonium 
has  taken  up  residence  at  Site  XYZ".  As  a 
result  of  this  miraculous  solution  of  the  con- 
tainment problem,  plutonlum  contamination 
"  has  declUied  dramatically  at  Rocky  Flats. 
What  wondrous  marvels  the  English  lan- 
guage can  accomplish. 

(2)  Dr.  Dade  Moeller.  In  bis  Inaugural 
presidential  address  to  the  society  of  health 
physicists,  was  describing  the  opportunities 
for  health  physicists  in  the  burgeoning  nu- 
clear indusrty.  In  discussing  the  hazards  of 
radiation  with  the  health  physicists,  he  es- 
horted  his  conferees  with  these  exact  word*. 
"I»ut  your  mouth  where  your  money  is." 

(3)  Recently  the  State  of  New  York  dis- 
covered that  air  shipments  of  multi-kilo- 
gram quantities  of  plutonlum  oxide  were  be- 
ing made  into  Kennedy  Airport.  This  partic- 
ulate form  of  Plutonium  oxide  la  the  worst 
conceivable  form  for  lung  cancer  production. 
The  New  York  Attorney  General  sued  the  UjS. 
Government  to  stop  the  air  shipments.  He 
was  indeed  concerned  after  Dr.  Marvin  Beznl- 
koff  and  I  calculated  that  a  crash  with  dis- 
persal of  plutonlum  could  kill  all  8,000,000 
people  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Robert  Barker,  Health  Physicist  at  the 
Nuclear  Regulat<»7  Commission,  submitted 
an  affidavit  in  rebuttal  to  Dr.  Reznikoff's  dis- 
persal calculations.  I  quote  this  health  physi- 
cist's affidavit. 

"The  wind  blows  In  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, toward  Manhattan,  on  the  average  only 
about  3%  of  the  time."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Isn't  that  elegant  protection  offered  by  a 
health  physicist? 

Fortunately,  Representative  Scheuer  Intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  US  Congress  to  stop  this 
particular  instance  of  the  plutonlum  madness 
licensed  by  the  Nuclear ^gulatory  Commis- 
sion. Both  houses  of  Congress  passed  the  bill 
and  President  Ford  signed  It  Into  law ! 

Occasionally  even  the  US  Congress  comes  to 
life  if  the  Idiocy  of  the  situation  Is  sufficient. 

"But,"  say  the  nuclear  proponents,  "why 
do  you  worry  about  dispersing  plutonlum 
when  there  is  so  much  more  radium  per 
square  mile  of  earth  than  the  plutonlum  we 
expect  to  deposit?" 

To  this  nonsense  there  are  at  least  two  suf- 
ficient answers  : 

(1)  It  is  the  airborne  plutonlum  settling 
to  the  ground  that  is  the  real  inhalation  haz- 
ard. What  radium  there  Is  six  Inches  or  twelve 
inches  below  the  siu-face  of  the  earth  is  Irrel- 
evant so  long  as  It  stays  there.  I  certahily 
hope  the  nuclear  industry  has  no  plans  to 
dig  up  the  top  toot  ot  soil  of  the  world,  ex- 
tract the  radium,  and  spread  it  around  on 
the  surface  in  order  to  show  that  plutouiiiui 
is  safe. 

(2)  It  is  from  the  surface  that  the  second 
hazard  of  plutonlum  dispersal  comes,  namr !y 
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resuspMislon  cf  pliitoi-.ium  bj*  wind  and 
moTement.  Now.  a  three-Inch  boulder  con- 
taining some  radium  is  not  very  likelj-  to  be- 
come airborne.  If  It  does,  iiihaiatlon  of  tl»e 
boulder  Just  would  b«  a  bit  difficult.  So  mucli 
for  the  ridiculoiLs  asi>ertioiLs  about  that  tup 
foot  of  the  earth,  and  it.s  radium  eoiiteiil. 

RADIOAtnin.    WASTE 

I  .vdt.t  bore  you  with  tlie  verv  lonj:  fitiif* 
t.iai  patJioactU-e  wa.-te  must  be  is<'Iared  fron 
pe.)plf  Everyone  by  no  v  kiiows  all  alxit;! 
thar  Instead  I  prefer  to  resale  you  v.ifh  some 
of  the  marvelous  proposals  of  the  nuclear  ei:- 
erg-,  artvx*ates  ror  tiea'.tnji  with  this  prcb- 
Iftii. 

Since  tni-  .stufl  :■■  dangeroii.-<  enough  to  wipe 
out   every  man.  wort^an.  ai:d  child  on  ear'ii 
manv  timet,  over  it  it  get-<  around,  many  have 
proposed  careful  burial  of  the  wa-te    ••But. 
say  .■*ome  of  tne  nuclear  advocates,  'why  bur; 
It  and  guard  It?  This  material  Is  tixj  valuable 
to  bury.  Instead  we  will  ti'r  it  in  man"-,  many 
\vi»ys  In  our  economy,  in  our  Industries,  and 
e\en  in  our  homes."  Oi;e  early  ^ii|.;u"estluii  \v;is 
to     n-.ake     pluloi.uim-p,>vered     cottee     pot~ 
(Look,  ni'iin    jio  tlei'rl''  ccicl  for  the  pert'  - 
Ifttor.) 

There  Is  certainly  one  marvelous  soliitloti 
f.->r  oolvlng  the  radioacti-.  e  wa.ste  problem 
Just  use  It  everywhere  in  the  USA.  I  shall 
leave  to  you  to  calculate  the  expectancy  that 
1";  won't  get  ci,'  with  tiil.^  si;perb;v  bril- 
liant scheme. 

UilY      ^R^       >.'rtlt\.4      rKuCw.Nt  .V  IS     Sfi     .M      t.\sl 
.\ao.l    8*0I-\TION  ' 

I.  •k'Mi  %■,  let  ine  examine  why  il-e  nui-le.i:- 
p.-apf.nent<i  are  i  relaxed  about  tlie  heal'h 
i'.a/ards  of  radiMMoi-..  Dr  E  F  iS.-bumacber 
the  brllUatit  eciM  mlst-pluloijpher.  h^s  said 
it  Un't  science  and  te*  hnolofjv  that  ai:\ 
thinking  perscn  -.litiuid  oppc-e  fcitience  auJ 
tecluioiogy  can  indeed  d  i  lUHrvelous  thing- 
for  U.S.  But  Dr.  Schiiiiih>t.er  hH.s  «uk,i;e8tcd 
lied  like  lo  ^ee  Scler.ce  i.nd  •ethnology  .villi 
a  human  itice.  ' 

.\  mlilio.i  cuiKtr  death."  Is.  after  all.  Ju.s' 
.-*  number.  Scientist.-;  deal  with  numbers  all 
the  time.  .<;3  I.OOO.OOO  isn't  a  dl^turbln'.; 
i;  umber  per  se  In  my  earlier  medica'. 
career.  I  used  to  work  with  ca:icer  and 
leukemlit  patien;-  e.x'en.sivelv.  I  .served  a 
per!<c>na:  paysici'\:i  Lo  some  30  f  r  40  uf  them 
In  the  la,st  one  to  sis  inonth.s  oi  their  U.r- 
It  niight  help  if  every  scientist  and  engineer 
had  that  opportunity  as  pai  t  of  ins  (hen 
education.  It  Is  good  to  knew  what  lives*.  :ii:r! 
breathes,  atid  dle.s  behind  a  statli^tic. 

Later.  I  spent  t'.vo  yeur.s  doing  studie.-^  r:: 
truce  elements  in  a  variety  of  mentall'. 
retarded  children  at  Sonoma  State  Hospita! 
I  had  a  couple  of  days  a  week  in  tlie  ward- 
.■^eeir.g  the  human  re.sul's  of  genetic  damagt 
The.se  ciuldre-i  didn't  Iv^ik  ut  all  like  s:  .- 
t '.sties 

In  196;J.  after  :iiv  col.fafeue.  Dr  I.impliu 
and  I  had  oaid  that  32.000  extra  cancei 
deaths  per  year  In  thi.s  country  would  be 
cau.sed  if  people  received  the  allov^able  dose 
of  radiation  from  nuclear  enerfeN .  we  ret  - 
ommended  that  tlie  radiation  .sti<ndard-: 
.should  be  made  mnrh  tighter.  Dr.  Micime! 
May.  then  Director  c.f  iiie  l.a'Areiue  Li-,  er- 
more  Laboratory  where  I  worked,  vl.sied  me 
111  my  office.  Clearly  he  had  experienced  in- 
tense pressure  from  the  AEC.  In  all  my 
pxper.eiices  with  Dr.  May,  I  had  funnd  hiiii 
lo  be  a  fine  person  and  a  fir^it-class  .scientist 

••Jack."  he  said.  ''I  defe.id  absolutely  ymu- 
right,  in  fact  your  duty,  to  calculate  that  a 
certain  amount  of  radiation  will  cause 
3-'. 000  extra  deaths  per  year  from  cancer." 

But  to  my  disappointment,  he  tlier. 
asked:  what  makes  you  think  that  32,000 
■.iould  be  too  many?  I  mu.st  presume  he 
wa.s  thinking  in  terms  of  the  hoped-for 
benefits  of  nuclear  po-.ver  .  .  .  technolog',- 
w  ithout  a  htiman  face. 

•  Mike,"   I  said,   "the   reason   is   very   sim- 


ple. If  I  find  myself  thinking  thai  3J.000  cai.- 
cer  deaths  per  year  U  not  too  nu*ny,  I'll  diMt 
OS  my  medical  diploma,  take  It  back  to  thf 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School  where  I  grud- 
viated,  hand  the  diploma  to  the  Dean  ni.d 
.s.iv.    I  dun  t  deserve  this  diploma'.  ' 


.\MKN'DMEN1S    TO    OCCUP.ATIONAL 
S.\FETY   AND  HEALTH   ACT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  slice  e:i- 
attmeiit  of  the  Occupational  Safety  ami 
Health  Act  in  1970.  pressures  being  ex- 
erted by  the  Federal  Grovernment  on 
biusines.s.  especially  small  business,  have 
iacrea,sed  iiharply.  In  some  cases,  biisi- 
nesvses  have  been  forced  to  close  because 
they  could  not  cope  with  the  economic 
ronseauencfs  of  complyinc  with  OSHA 
regulations.  Not  only  have  many  area.s 
lost  valuable  employment,  but  they  have 
.il.-u  lo.st  the  eccnotnic  .suppoi  t  of  thfsf 
small  bii.sine.ssej. 

Small  butine.-^se.s  ai>'  the  Nation '.s  No 
1  -source  of  job.s.  tjenerating  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  each  year  which  is 
fed  back  into  the  economy  through 
w.iges.  co.sLs  of  OiJc-ration  and  purchas- 
ing power.  Small  btu.ine.sM.'s  coa.stitute  47 
perceiil  of  all  nongoveinmenlal.  nuiifarm 
^obs.  and  moi'e  th.in  ono-half  of  al! 
Ameritans  depend  diret  t!v  on  .smal!  busi- 
ney.ses  for  I  heir  livelihood.  I  have  been  a 
criii'-  of  the  Ocuoationnl  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  since  it;>  inccp- 
tiot-i  bevaii.se  of  Hit  strum  by  o-.trreguLi- 
tion  it  ha.s  placed  on  .small  busir.e.ss.  It  i.s 
lor  tuj.s  leascn  that  I  am  especially 
p!ea.sed  tlu^t  my  colleague  from  Nevacl.> 
is  inhoducing  thi-.  bill  v.hich  would  give 
.sm:i!l  bu.siiies.ses  .some  bi'eathiu»j  room 
ur.tier  the  OSHA  rf^dtape  and  \oUiminous 
regulations 

Tills  bill,  fi>r  which  I  stroujiiy  urge 
support  by  other  Senators,  would  provide 
that  lor  firms  employing  25  persons  or 
loKs.  OSHA  persoimel  could  make  visits 
on  reqiie-B  to  point  out  problems  and 
make  .suggestions.  This  would  be  done 
wit.'iout  fbar  on  the  part  of  the  small 
businessman  of  being  cited  and  would 
nuc  ton.stitute  an  inspection.  In  tlie 
measuie.  small  businesses  would  also  be 
chgible  for  financial  a.'»sistance  under  the 
1970  !:ct  without  having  been  cited  for 
violations  of  the  rules.  When  citaticus 
v,ere  i.s.s'.ied.  OSHA  peisonnel  will  have  to 
jtivc  the  small  businessman  notice  of  the 
fin  i-icial  as:si.stancc  that  is  avaiJable  to 
ium  under  the  act. 

Both  areas  included  in  the  bill  are 
nt^eded.  and  both  would  alleviate  the 
burden  on  the  small  b-cLsincssman  and 
also  to  a  degree  on  the  OSH.\  inspectors 
theu;.  elves.  By  visiting  a  firm  on  a  con- 
sultative basis,  both  the  businessman  and 
OSHA  could  be  saved  the  headaches 
whicli  often  accompany  citations  which 
are  issued  and  the  ensuing  bitterne.s.s  be- 
t".een  the  Federal  agency  and  the  public 
It  seems  to  me  the  change  would  better 
serve  tlie  public,  which  should  be  the  In- 
tent of  all  governmental  functions.  Pio- 
vidmg  financial  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses after  violations  were  pointed  out 
would  allow  firms  to  make  changes  and 
come  in  line  with  the  OSHA  regulations 
without  having  to  be  further  penalized 
with  fines.  This  could  save  the  Govern- 


ment money,  suice  the  assistance  given 
the  firms  would  go  for  changes  totally. 
and  not  partly  to  pay  the  fine. 

The  major  contribution  that  small 
businesses  make  to  this  country  should 
be  cause  for  concern  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  jeopardize  thcii-  existence.  Yet. 
the  ma.ssive  bureaucracy  is  tragically 
suffocating  small  busine.s.ses  through 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  requlie- 
ments  which  precede  endles.s  amount.s  of 
t)aiieiwork  and  redtape. 

1  urge  passage  of  this  bill  not  for  the 
benefit  of  special  interest  groups,  but  for 
tiie  small  merchants  in  this  country  who 
need  relief  from  Governsnent  o\erregii- 
lation.  a  sifaatioii  in  many  cases  whicli 
they  cannot  cope  with  and  which  Is 
tlneatening  their  \ei'>  existence 


SKf-OND-CLASS  MAILING  PRIVI- 
LEGES FOR  OUR  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident,  during 
ilic  past  several  weeks,  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
been  lioldii-.g  hearings  on  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  Amendments  of  1976 
Tlie  Postal  Service  has  taken  a  number  ol 
highly  controversifj  actions  during  the 
past  half-decade,  and  I  am  plea.sed  that 
ilie  Congress  is  taking  this  opportunity 
to  review  and  address  them. 

All  of  us  have  become  quite  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  Postal  Service 
since  its  reorganization.  Many  of  our  con- 
stituents firmly  believe  that  they  are  now 
getting  far  le.ss  .service  for  lar  greater  ex- 
pense. While  I  fully  understand  that  the 
Postal  Service  has  not  been  immune  from 
the  inflation  our  economy  has  experi- 
enced during  the  past  several  years,  I 
believe  our  citizens  are  asking  legitimate 
questions  about  the  Service's  manage- 
ment practices  and  decisions. 

During  the  past  several  months,  thou- 
.sitnds  of  rural  communities  have  un- 
easily awaited  word  for  their  fate 
Though  the  Congress  in  1970  expUcitly 
stated  its  intent  that  service  not  be  di- 
minished and  no  office  be  closed  because 
of  its  unprofitablllty,  the  Postal  Service 
seems  totally  oblivious  and  determined 
to  close  a  number  of  small  offices  across 
the  Nation.  While  a  resolve  to  reduce  the 
Pastal  Service's  operating  deficits  must 
be  supixirted,  I  cannot  accept  the  seem- 
ing insensitlvlty  of  the  Service  as  it  or- 
ders the  closings  of  these  offices. 

P"or  that  reason.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  the  distinguished  Mi- 
nority Leader's  bill.  S.  2962,  which  will 
require  the  Postal  Service  to  consider  a 
numiier  of  factors  before  it  makes  a  de- 
cision en  the  fate  of  the  offices  In  oiii 
smaller  communities.  I  was  pleased,  too. 
with  the  district  court's  ruling  last  week 
requiring  the  Service  to  observe  proce- 
duies  it  has  published  wliich  sliould  in- 
sure that  some  of  these  factors  are  con- 
sidered. 

In  addition,  numerous  suburban  com- 
munities are  being  told  that  theli-  post 
offices  are  being  considered  for  possible 
consolidation  with  the  central  city's  fa- 
cility, a  move  they  fear  will  only  be  the 
first  step  Uiward  a  reduction  in  .'^ervice 
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and  the  eventual  loss  of  their  own  city's 
identity. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  economies 
should  be  made,  but  how  they  are  to  be 
achieved. 

A  suburb  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  provides 
an.  excellent  example.  There,  a  proposed 
cansolldatlon  would  achieve  an  annual 
$33,000  saving.  However,  this  economy  is 
apparently  to  be  accomplished  by  elim- 
inating two  positions  hi  that  suburban 
office.  Ironically,  these  positions  have 
been  vacant  for  some  time.  Thus,  the 
savings  could  conceivably  be  realized 
simply  by  instructing  the  postmaster  to 
leave  them  vacant  since  ^e  post  office 
M  as  managing  quite  nicely  without  them. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  too,  by  the 
Postal  Service's  action  diuing  the  past 
\ear  to  revoke  the  second-class  mailing 
I  !ivileges  of  scores  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  this  coimtry.  These 
institutions  have  mailed  their  catalogs 
and  other  course  listings  at  second-class 
rates  since  1907.  Legislative  language 
written  in  1912  granted  that  "all  peri- 
cdlcal  publications  of  *  •  •  a  regularly 
incorporated  Institution  of  learning,  or 
•  *  •  a  regularly  established  State  insti- 
tution  of  learning  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  public  taxation  *  •  •  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  malls  as  second-class 
matter."  In  1970,  of  course,  the  Congress 
legislated  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  postal 
system,  and  the  Postal  Service  should 
today  note  that  it  chose  not  to  change 
or  withdraw  this  second-class  privilege. 

The  Postal  Service  has,  however,  uni- 
laterally decided  to  abrogate  statutory 
language  and  congressional  intent. 
Again,  far  too  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  those  who  will  be  most  affected 
by  Its  decision. 

As  of  last  autumn,  the  Postal  Service 
has  revoked  the  second-class  privileges 
of  more  than  200  schools.  "Hie  financial 
Impact  of  those  actions  has  been  ex- 
treme, as  examples  from  my  home  State 
suggest. 

The  Governor  of  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Dolph  Briscoe,  has  estimated  that  if  all 
of  the  State's  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  to  lose  their  second-class 
privilege,  the  increase  in  annual  mailing 
costs  would  amoimt  to  $7  million.  If  the 
schools  were  to  switch  to  much  slower 
third-  or  fourth-class  service.  maiHng 
costs  would  stiH  be  increased  by  $2  mil- 
lion. 

For  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
computing  the  higher  Costs  is  no  longer 
idle  speculation.  It  already  has  had  its 
second-class  privilege  revoked,  and  it 
now  expects  to  spend  $53,000  a  year  in 
additional  mailing  expenses  if  it  is  to 
maintain  present  delivery  schedules. 

That  cost  will,  no  doubt,  be  passed  on 
to  both  the  taxpayers  and  the  students 
enrolled  at  Austin.  I  believe  this  experi- 
ence— and  scores  of  others  in  States 
across  this  land — only  exemplifies  the 
costs  which  the  Postal  Service  Is  impos- 
ing on  higher  education,  i^-ecisely  at  a 
time  when  other  educational  expenses 
are  soaring. 

Last  simimer,  I  was  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  Senator  Eacleton's  S.  2015.  legisla- 
tion which  would  stop  the  Postal  Service 
from  revoking  this  second-class  privilege. 


Mace  than  half  of  our  colleagues  have 
J<dned  In  cosponsoring  that  legislation. 
Since  then,  the  House  has  passed  its 
amendments  to  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
ti(m  Act  and  included  a  provision  to  re- 
store and  protect  the  second-class  priv- 
ilege for  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  is 
currently  preparing  its  own  amendments 
to  the  act.  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
include  this  provision  on  second-class 
rates  in  its  legislation.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  higher  education  in 
this  country,  and  I  am  confident  the 
Congress  fully  intends  to  have  this  priv- 
ilege restored. 


MANSFIELD'S  SENATE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  citing  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  during  his  tenure  as 
majority  leader  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1876] 
&(ai«sfiei.d's  Senate 
It  is  too  early  to  bid  farewell  to  Mike  Mans- 
field who  is  retiring  next  January  as  Mon- 
tana's senior  Senator  and  as  Senate  majority 
leader.  Spare,  vigorous,  alert,  he  could  well 
serve  the  Republic  as  wise  counselor  and 
special  envoy  ^n  various  public  and  private 
capacities  for  many  years  to  come. 

But  it  Is  timely  to  take  note  of  the  way 
Mr.  Mansfield  helped  to  change  the  Senate 
during  his  record-making  sixteen-year  ten- 
ure  as  majority  leader.  The  Senate  would 
have  changed  in  any  event  because  the 
greatly  enlarged  Democratic  majority  pro- 
duced by  the  "class  of  '68"  was  too  big,  too 
liberal,  too  venturesome  to  be  controlled  by 
the  close-to-the-vest  operations  of  his  re- 
nowned predecessor.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Moreover,  the  clvU  rights  revolution  that 
Johnson  hlmselT  initiated  as  Senate  leader 
caused  a  steady  erosion  of  the  once-domi- 
nant conservative  Southern  Democratic  bloc. 
Senator  Mansfield's  contribution  was  to 
welcome  change  and  gently  hurry  it  along. 
By  treating  every  member  as  his  equal,  by 
appealing  to  the  better  rather  than  the  worse 
Bide  of  each  man's  nature,  and  by  keeping 
everyone  informed  rather  than  Ignorant  of 
the  leadership's  goals  and  tactics,  be  made 
the  Senate  a  much  more  open  and  more 
democratic  institution.  Ee  made  consensus 
a  reality  rather  than  a  slogan. 

If  by  this  civilized  style  of  leadership,  Mr. 
Mansfield  contributed  to  making  the  Senate 
somewhat  less  productive  In  terms  of  biUs 
passed  and  partisan  power  exercised,  the  re- 
sult was  fairly  close  to  what  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  had  in  mind  when  they 
conceived  of  the  Senate.  They  saw  it  as  a 
place  for  the  sober  second  thought  and  for 
the  full  articulation  of  minority  as  well  as 
majority  views.  Mr.  Mansfield  passes  to  his 
successor  in  the  leadership  post  a  worthy 
I^acy  of  institutional  self-confidence  and 
mutual  trust. 


PLASTIC  SURGERY  FOR  S.  1? 

Mr.  BA"yH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
editorial  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  especially  perceptive  article 
by  Congressman  Mikva  of  the  recent  at- 
tonpts  to  produce  a  "compromise"  ver- 
sion of  S.  1.  Becau.se  I  think  this  article 


merits  further  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  arUcle  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plastic  Sukgebt  foe  S.  1? 
(By  Abnxb  J.  Mxkva) 
After  months  of  Intense  national  debate 
about  the  merits  of  8.1,  the  bill  to  reform 
the  federal  criminal  la'ws.  It  a|>pears  a  pivotal 
point  Is  near  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approaches  a  final  decision. 

Thanks  to  a  variety  of  critics,  some  of  the 
worst  atrocities  of  S.l  have  been  exposed.  But 
even  so,  efforts  to  defang  the  S.l  monster 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  a  monster 
without  some  of  its  fangs  is  still  a  monster. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  an  apparently  new 
and  growing  campaign  to  gloss  over  the  in- 
herent and  pervasive  defects  in  S.l  and  to 
speed  the  bUl  to  final  Senate  approval. 

Most  recently,  the  Washington  Post  an- 
nounced its  support  for  S.l. — minus  a  num- 
ber of  Its  "worst"  provisions.  This  foUowed 
by  several  weeks  a  similar  endorsement  of 
S.l  by  the  former  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Reform  of  the  Federal  Crim- 
ip<il  La'ws,  former  California  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown.  Gov.  Brown  now  maintains  that  S.l. 
Incorporates  a  "very  substantial  portion"  of 
the  national  commission's  recommendations 
and  that  the  "few"  repressive  sections  of  S.l 
wUl  no  doubt  be  amended  in  committee  or 
on  the  Sen&te  Qoor. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  '•Bro'wn  Com- 
mission" (as  the  National  Commission  is 
frequently  called) ,  I  have  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  Pat  Brown's  leadership  on  criminal 
law  reform.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  share 
Gov.  Brown's  current  view  (which  is  held  by 
others,  too)  that  S.l  warrants  passage  be- 
cause it  Includes  a  major  portion  of  the 
Bro'wn  Commission's  recommendations.  Nor 
are  there  grounds  for  the  optimism  that  the 
blatantly  repressive  sections  of  S.l  will  be 
adequately  sanitised  by  amendments  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Back  In  1971,  after  four  years  of  ^tudy,  the 
Brown  Commission  produced  a  tb^ghtful 
compromise,  reflecting  a  variety  of  views.  The 
real  strength' of  the  final  product  was  thHt 
it  struck  an  overall  balance  that  tended  to 
outweigh  the  deficiencies  of  any  particular 
provision.  It  was  a  compromise  that  produced 
a  product  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
But  the  fact  that  the  Brown  Commission's 
findings  were  a  compromise,  that  they  did 
not  at  an  add  up  to  an  Ideal  ci'vll  libertarian 
document,  cannot  be  overlocdced.  Therefore. 
S.  1,  at  best,  represents  nothing  more  than 
a  bad  oomprcmise  of  an  earlier  compromue. 
From  a  civU  libertarian  point  of  view,  if 
Brown  was  somewhere  near  the  50  yard  line. 
S.  1  is  now  In  the  end  zone — ^and  the  •wrong 
end  zone,  to  be  sure. 

So  even  if  S.  1  includes  major  portlon.s  of 
the  Brown  Commission  recommendations,  it 
means  that  S.  l  would  only  be  approaching 
the  original  coniprcmise  of  five  years  ago. 
But  what  about  the  admittedly  repressive 
featiues  of  S.  1  not  in  the  Brown  C!ommLs- 
slon  compromise?  Is  it  realistic  to  expect 
that  all,  or  even  mo.st,  of  these  features 
would  be  deleted  by  amendments?  In  all 
probability,  the  answer  is  no. 

S.  1  is  a  753-page  bill  replet*  with  l>oth 
weU-known  and  not-so-well-known  evils — 
evils  that  In  the  heat  of  debate,  wiU  be  over- 
looked or  compromised.  Such  provisions  as 
the  official  secrets  act,  the  abolition  of  the 
insanity  defense  and  the  nxunerous  infringe- 
ments of  free  ^leech  in  the  name  of  national 
security  are  well  known  and  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  Judiciary  C<Mnmittee's  attention. 

But  there  are  scores  of  lesser  known  provi- 
sions In  S.  1  th£.i  are  Just  as  damaging  to 
personal  liberty  and  that  may  well  escape 
close  scrutiny.  S.  1,  for  example,  grently  ex- 
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panda  federal  authority  to  order  Involnntarv 
conflnement  of  ment«ll]r  ill  persons  who  have 
been  acquitted  of  all  federal  charges  or  have 
completed  their  prison  term.s  S.  1  grunts  ap- 
pellate judges  the  power  to  incretu>e  sen- 
tences imposed  by  the  trial  ItidKe  And  S  1  so 
stretches  the  conspiracy  laws  thm  nierp 
thought  becomes  a  crime  in  ccr'ain  --ii  na- 
tions. 

Last  November.  Reps.  Robtri  KH.-.ifnmeier. 
Don  Edwards  and  I  introduced  a  <ivii  liber- 
tarian alternative  to  S  1.  One  ol  ti;e  reivson,-- 
for  introducing  a  new  bill  at  ilii-  l.iie  dnf« 
was  to  point  out  the  ditficulty.  if  r.ol  impos- 
sibility, of  purging  S,  I  of  all  i'-.  perntcions 
provisions.  This  ne*-  bill,  winch  exceed.s  7(X) 
pages  in  length,  make.s  over  1  ()()()  clmngi.'r^  in 
S.  1.  And  even  with  all  these  (■han«e6.  se\erul 
remnants  of  what  might  be  tailed  the  Ni.xon 
Rdmlnistration-John  Mitchell  philosophy  ol 
criminal  law  reform  escaped  attention  aiid 
remained  in  a  "thoroughly"  revLsed  bill 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  cnniiiiKl  law 
reform  in  this  country.  There  wa.?  sttch  a 
need  In  1967.  too,  when  tlie  Brown  Comnii-.- 
sion  began  its  work:,  and  in  1971  when  the 
commission  reported  it,s  recommendations. 
But  a  new  urgency  is  to  dispel  notions  that 
decent  reforms  can  emerge  from  "a  beiUT 
S.  1."  S.  1  started  as  a  monster  and  no 
amoiiut  of  plastic  surgery  is  K'.'U'.y  ■(>  "liHiige 
it-  character. 


GOVERNMENT  OVERREGUL.ATION 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  Mi-.  Pi-ehidetit.  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  during  the 
past  few  months  on  overdominalion  b.v 
the  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  on 
business  and  the  public.  Free  enterprise 
is  almost  to  the  point  of  becoming  an 
endangered  species  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  mountains  ol  redtape  con- 
sisting of  restrictions,  reL'ula lions,  and 
rules  under  which  citizens  are  required 
to  live  and  operate  their  businesses. 

I  have  joined  a  group  of  Senators  in 
conducting  a  series  of  colloquies  during 
the  past  2  months  on  the  subject  of  reg- 
ulatory reform,  which  is  desperately 
needed  to  halt  overregulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  During  those  collo- 
quies, numerous  examples  have  been  pre- 
setited  which  Illustrate  the  near  strangu- 
lation, in  some  cases,  of  free  eiiteiprise. 

A  story  in  Wednesday's  editions  of  the 
Washington  Star  reports  another  e.\- 
ample  of  overresulation.  The  adverti:5ing 
industry  is  regulated  to  a  gieat  degree  by 
tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  new 
I'ules  are  being  proposed,  according  to 
the  article,  which  will  further  hamper 
the  general  industry.  Mr.  How  aid  H.  Bell 
of  the  American  Advertising'  Federation 
objects  to  the  heavy  hand  witli  which 
the*  Government  is  regulating  the  in- 
dustiy,  a  characteristic  which  holds  true 
in  other  areas  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star  aitic'.e  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beinn  no  objectiuu.  tJie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iti  Mie  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Adman  Objicis  to  Hew*    Ha.vu  nj 

GoVCKNMCNr 

I'he  tjig  problem  wlili  foe  advf-rti.-.inkr  biis-i- 
!ie.<s.  -says  Howard  H.  Bell,  ot  'he  AineiicHii 
Advertising  Federation,  is  (hat  most  Aineil- 
CHTis  do  not  understand  its  inip!)i  isince. 

Granted.  Bell  admits,  ad.s  luive  become  ull- 
pf-^asive.  And  he  savs  its  diiiy  imUii-al  for 
pinule  to  raLse  objections  i..  some  liiiig  Uiat 


often  invades  their  lives  when  they  don't 
want  to  .see  it.  tell."  them  things  they  don't 
want  to  hear,  and  tries  to  sell  thein  things 
they  don  t  want  to  buy. 

But  without  advertisinp.  ihe  economy 
would  crumble.  Bell  claims. 

"The  econonn  nl  this  country  is  built  upon 
the  companies  being  able  to  market  services 
EverylxKlx  would  lose  if  advertising  did  not 
reiraiu  a  free  ai!d  viable  force  in  this  coun- 
try.'    lie   said. 

And  .so,  as  trade  association  for  some  300 
advert isijig  agencies  and  their  clients,  one  of 
AAF's  chief  duties  i.s  "to  apprise  the  public 
Ol  llie  value  of  advertl.sing  and  its  importance 
to  our  economic  .system." 

This  function  is  tied  closeh  t<i  the  federa- 
tion's tiovernment  lobbying  efforts  "to  ward 
off  let;Nlation  vhlch  threatens  to  limit  or 
cripple  tlie  rispon.slble  advertisiiiK  ol  goods 
.md  .-.ervices" 

In  recent  yeat>,.  Bell  says,  the  #30  btlllon-a- 
year  advertising  trade  has  been  saddled  witli 
iinrea.sotiable  restrictions,  which  he  attrib- 
utes directly  to  an  lncrea.se  in  complaints 
from  uninformed  consumers. 

He  p<ilnts  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  the  most  ardent  enemy,  charging  it 
im^  oMTstepped  its  role  as  watchdog  for 
truth,  falruesri  and  accuracy  in  the  business. 

The  latent  example  of  the  government's 
"mistise  of  regtilatory  powers,"  Bell  said,  is 
an  FIX'  proposal  that  would  require  the 
major  Ingredients  of  some  product*  to  be 
-spelled  out  in  ad*. 

Such  a  rule  v,i>u!d  force  advertisers  to  pay 
lor  moie  lime  and  -space  In  order  to  deliver 
their  message,  he  -said.  "If  you  have  to  add 
a  lot  of  technical  information,  most  ot  which 
the  puiilic  will  not  understand,  it  will  defeat 
the  purpo.se  tii  advertl.ing  without  really 
helpii.«  the  consumer.  ' 

The  inrtiistiy  is  aUso  conceriied  abotit  talk 
of  haiiniiilg  certain  types  of  ads  from  the 
electronic  media.  Proposals  by  constuner 
group.<  lo  do  away  v^'ith  all  advertising  on 
children's  programs  and  to  ban  TV  ads  for 
liquor  and  over-tlie-counter  drugs,  are  "un- 
necessary, unpiodnctive  and  not  beiieflrial 
to  the  consumer,"  Bell  said. 

He  .said  recent  history  has  proved  ad  re- 
strictions ineffective  In  changing  national 
tretids  Cigarette  smoking,  for  example,  has 
not  deirea.sed,  despite  the  5-year-old  ban  on 
radio  and  TV  cigarette  ads,  Bell  noted. 

riie  relationship  between  the  ad  industry 
and  ^overnment  is  not  entirely  antagoni.stic. 
Th"  Ar\F  supports  several  government  regu- 
Ifitorv  programs,  including  one  that  rott- 
tiii.'lv  requires  businesses  to  baci;  njj  tlieir 
advertising  claims 

Mui'ii  Ol  the  advertising  conirovet  ■.  today 
iocuses  on  television,  where  the  ads  seem  to 
elicit  the  srrongest  reactions  from  cotistimers. 
altbouiTh  tliey  take  only  28  peicent  adveitiv- 
111;,'  dollars  spent 

Tiie  '-riticLsm  of  TV  ads  f<jcusps  on  what 
'c'mter."  too  many  commercial  interriip- 
tlons.  Manv  at'eriiatlves  have  been  tncd 
(such  Hs  groupiny;  commercials  at  th>;  be- 
ginning and  end  of  shows,  and  funding  pio- 
graiiis  with  federal  subsidies).  Bell  snid.  Bm 
the  industiy  has  been  tillable  to  find  an 
iicreotablo  alieriuttsve. 

Despite  the  tremendous  expeu.se  couiir.ei-- 
clals  during  the  Snperbowl  coat  $2i>0.fJ00  a 
minute  -  advei  tisers  have  found  TV  relaiively 
cheap  because  it  can  get  iheU-  messai^e  across 
to  tens  of  ttionsi»nds  at  one  time,  usiinlly 
briu^iiitt  the  cost  to  about  .4L>  or  *:<  lor  --acfi 
potential  cu-iomer. 

-Since  the  federation  w;i.-s  ioriiK  d  iii  liio.5, 
the  ad  industry  has  gone  a  long  way  in  re;.'U- 
latiiift  i'.self.  Bell  claims.  The  wild  clauus  of 
medicine  doclors  and  of  miracle  drug.s  f(,\'nd 
ill  inane  lurn-of-the-century  advert  iseiiicn!  < 
hdve  -ill  but  dlsappp.ired.  he  sakl. 

The  National  Advertising  Revie.v  Bo.ird 
was  created  four  years  ago  to  hear  charge.i 
of  false  advertising  and  to  put  pre  .-ore  on 
adverti-Hi-s   to   conip'.\'   villi   .stanUt'i 'Js, 


Bell  admits  there  are  still  gray  areas— 
What  are  good  advertising  techniqueH?  Wlteii 
is  a  product  over-glamorized?  How  much  sox 
appeal  can  be  di.^played  before  an  ad  l)ec,.i.u-s 
otTensive? 

But  those  are  maticrs  of  taste.  He!l  !T,n- 
tei^Is.  "Certainly  the  governmeni  chu'i  lef;- 
istete  taste,  it's  far  too  personal.  . 


PtJ  rURE  OF  AMERICAS  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President .  it  has  loiv; 
been  my  contention  that  continuing  cut- 
baclcs  in  appropriations  for  the  Nation's 
space  program  are  pennyi^'Lse  but  pound 
foolish.  It  has  been  my  contention  that 
the  United  States,  having  once  gained  av. 
overwlielming  leadership  over  the  R>js- 
sians  in  space  technology,  could  maintain 
that  leaderehip  even  with  reduced  spend- 
ing if  it  is  on  a  constant  level. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch  ihc 
great  space  advances  take  place  at  Mar- 
shall SiJace  night  Center  in  Hunts ville, 
Ala ..  where  the  Nation's  space  programs 
were  sliaped.  It  has  also  been  my  pri\'i- 
lege  as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  State 
Legislature  and  as  Llei^twiant  Governor 
of  Alabama  to  help  d^elop  legislation  to 
permit  the  State  tj/build  and  maintain 
a  research  instltutfe  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Huntsville  where  many 
space-related  research  programs  were 
carried  out  for  NASA  and  its  Centers. 

Our  space  program  is  most  frequently 
related  with  adventure  and  experience 
of  moon  and  Interplanetai-y  exploration, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
benefits  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  our 
daily  lives  as  a  result  of  space-related 
inventions  and  technology  have  more 
than  repaid  the  United  States  for  the 
cost  of  the  space  programs.  And  the  har- 
vest has  only  just  begun.  The  Invest- 
ments which  we  have  already  made,  and 
the  programs  which  are  envisioned  for 
the  future  should  go  far  to  help  ease  the 
wor-sening  energy  crisis.  They  will  bring 
vast  rewards  in  better  methods  of  farm- 
ing, in  discovery  of  new  mineral  de- 
posits, and  in  new  methods  of  industrial 
techniques.  Every  American  will  enjoy 
in  his  daily  life  ever-increasing  benefits 
from  a  continuing  viable  space  program. 

But  I  am  alarmed  at  effbrts  to  down- 
j,'r:ide  space  to  the  point  that  NASA  can 
no  longer  conduct  the  type  of  experi- 
mentation which  has  brought  so  many 
eartlily  benefits  from  space-bound  proj- 
ects. Many  Members  of  Congress  <vho 
have  helped  lead  our  Nation  into  the 
space  age  have  this  same  concern.  No  one 
is  more  knowledgeable  than  our  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Utuli 
who  is  chaii'man  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Senator  Mess  lias  addressed  him-s:'!i 
mtiny  times  lo  the  dangers  we  face 
thiou^h  neglect  of  our  investment  ol 
space  technology.  The  March  1976  is- 
sue ot  Government  Executive,  contains 
an  article  by  its  editor.  John  F.  Judge, 
based  on  an  interview  with  Senator 
Moss.  The  article,  "Is  the  U.S.  Losing 
Its  In\estment?"  gets  to  the  heart  of  this 
matter,  and  I  commend  its  i-eading  to  .^11 
Meia'oers  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recobii. 


I 

March  11,  1976 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  THE  JJmTKO  Statxb  LosuTa  Ttb 
In  VKSTMKRTf 

(By  John  F.  Judge) 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  XJ£.  has 
become  totally  dependent  on  apace.  Al- 
most unnoticed  by  the  public,  sateUltes 
have  gradually  become  Indispensable  In 
communications,  weather  forecasting,  navi- 
gation and  a  large  assortment  of  land  uses 
including  agriculture. 

Moved  to  the  back  bvuner  since  the  space 
race  days  of  the  early  IB60'S.  the  whole 
realm  of  space  researcli.  tecbn<dogy  and  oper- 
ations has  lost  Its  front  page  command — 
a-id  with  this,  lost  the  attention  of  most 
elected  officials. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  most  of  the  Federal 
government  are  creatures  of  the  Congress. 
When  that  body  Ignores  an  element,  that 
entity  often  drifts  off  Into  a  world  of  Its 
own,  feeding  on  Itself  at  taxpayer  expense 
End  usually  far  from  Its  original  reason  for 
existence. 

The  end  result  Is  almost  the  same  as 
when  the  Congress.  In  the  name  of  some 
greater  good  visible  more  dxirlng  election 
years  than  at  any  other  time,  sweeps  In  and 
out  and  leaves  an  agency's  budget  In  sham- 
bles. 

Both   are  extremes  and  both  occur. 

And  there  are  the  In-betweens. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Is  a  case  In  point.  Once  the 
glamour  agency  and  a  reaper  of  headlines. 
It  is  now  a  fairly  well  disciplined,  cost  con- 
scious and  effective  organization.  It  has 
settled  Into  the  pragmatics  of  space  and  Is 
doing  £0  w(  :h  a  high  degree  of  success. 

So  quietly  has  It  happened  that  most  of 
the  U.S.  cltlzenr/  takes  for  granted  many 
cf  the  direct  and  Indirect  economic,  techni- 
cal and  social  benefits  derived  from  space 
and  the  work  of  the  space  agency. 

ruruBE    SHOCK 

And  once  again,  an  agency  Is  being 
hobbled  by  the  budget  process  basically 
because  Its  spending  In  one  given  year  Is 
directed  to  reaping  rewards  in  futtue  years. 
The  harvest,  in  most  cases.  Is  not  really  that 
far  away — it  Is  Just  down  the  line  enough  to 
be  past  several  elections. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  (D-Utah)  as  Chalr- 
nir.n  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  has  been  keeping  an  eye  on  space, 
smo:  g  other  things.  "Over  the  past  several 
years  the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch, 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  have  come  to 
agree  that  NASA,  being  a  research  and  de- 
velopment agency,  operates  most  efflclenUy 
on  a  relatively  constant  budget  from  year  to 
ye.-'.r. 

"Roller  coaster  fluctuations  In  research  pro- 
grams result  In  -waste — whether  the  changes 
are   budgetary    increases   or   decreases. 

"Yet  this  year,  having  slashed  the  Space 
Sluittle  (See  Box)  and  scuttled  the  Large 
Space  Telescope,  the  Administration  has  ap- 
parently discarded  altogether  the  constant- 
level  approach  to  NASA's  budget,"  says  Moss 
In  recent  remarks  at  the  National  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
•Annual  Meeting. 

Since  real  spending  power  has  been  rela- 
tively constant,  the  NASA  program  planners 
have  a  realistic  view  of  what  they  can  and 
cannot  expect  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

"Furthermore,"'  says  Moss,  "this  constant 
level  budget  approach  has  created  within 
NASA  a  very  sober  attitude  toward  new  pro- 
gram proposals.  When  you  must  rob  existing 
programs  to  fund  new  ones,  new  ideas  re- 
ceive a  very  careful  scrutiny. 

ISnCIENT    AGENCT 

Moss  claims  that  other  federal  agencies 
could  benefit  from  the  NASA  approach  to 
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Impending.  Yet  the  rationale  for  curbing  the 
space  agency's  real  spending  power  Is  the  need 
to  trtm  federal  spending. 

But  Moss  claims  that  NASA  has  been  bit- 
ing ttie  budgetary  bullet  for  several  years. 
"The  agency's  real  spending  po««r  is  down 
to  about  a  third  of  what  It  was  tn  1S68.  NASA 
knows  what  fiscal  stewardship  is  aQ  about. 
If  other  agencies  have  been  excessive  in  their 
qiendlng  in  tlie  past,  let  them  follow  the 
path  that  NASA  has  already  taken. 

"MeanwhUe,  I  say  let's  not  take  NASA  to 
task  for  the  excesses  of  other  agencies." 

Moss  is  convinced  that  the  past  VABAt(to- 
grams,  as  expensive  as  they  were,  have  long 
since  retttmed  more  than  what  was  invested 
in  real  growth  to  the  econcMny — ^in  jobs,  in 
technology,  and  in  too  many  other  areas  to 
count. 

"Certainly  we  need  to  trim  the  fat  out  of 
the  federal  budget,  but  we  also  have  to  be 
siu'e  we  do  not  shortchange  the  nation's 
future  in  the  process.  We  must  realize  that 
some  federal  activities  are  income-producing 
in  the  long  run — and  NASA  ta  one  of  these. 

"In  a  way  NASA's  budget  is  part  of  our 
nation's  portfolio  of  blue  chip  investments. 
We  have  to  invest  now  to  prosper  in  the 
future,"  says  Moss. 

CUrriNC    ESSEKTIAL^ 

The  Senator's  position  is  this.  In  his  view, 
NASA  serves  two  primary  functions  with 
respect  to  space.  One  is  to  develop  benefits 
from  space  and  the  other  Is  to  obtain  funda- 
mental knowledge  from  space. 

The  two  cuts  are  in  major  projects  aimed 
carefully  at  achieving  these  two  functions. 
One,  the  Space  Shuttle,  offers  revolutionary 
advances  In  the  practical  benefits  from  space. 
The  other,  the  Large  Space  Telescope,  offers 
equally  revolutionary  opportunities  to  ex- 
pand our  knowledge  of  the  umverse. 

■•Consider  the  Large  Space  Telescope.  It  is 
probably  the  single  most  Important  basic 
science  project  that  the  scientific  community 
asked  the  Administration  to  fund  this  year. 
"This  one  instrument  would  allow  astron- 
omers and  scientists  to  see  many  times 
farther  out  into  space  than  murj  iias  ever 
seen  before. 

"Not  many  civilizations  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  and  witness  such  a 
genuine  quantum  leap  In  a  basic  science  " 
Moss  notes  that  a  medical  experiment 
aboard  Ajrallo-Soyuz  proved  very  success- 
ful. Hiunan  kidney  cells  that  produce 
enzymes  that  dissolve  blood  clots  In  veins 
and  arteries  were  separated  from  nonpro- 
duclng  cells  in  space.  The  separation  method 
only  works  in  a  weightless  environment. 

Says  Moss,  "This  may  eventually  lead  to 
effective  treatment  of  people  having  blood 
clot  conditions  such  as  phlebitis.  NASA 
scientists  also  tell  me  that  unique  research 
on  the  aging  process  of  the  human  body 
will  be  feasible  In  the  spacelab  and  such 
medical  benefits  alone  may  make  the  Space 
Shuttle  well  worth  the  nation's  money." 
Tet  funding  for  the  shuttle  has  been  slashed 
in  the  current  budget  requests. 

BT7DGET  STRUCTURE 

Moss,  himself  the  third  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  a  fervent 
booster  of  the  new  budget  process  now  being 
implemented  on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  calls  It  Congress"  "success  storv  for 
1975." 

"Congress  has  begim  to  make  the  hard 
decisions  on  competing  priorities  .  .  .  Fund- 
ing for  programs  must  now  be  based  on  Ijoth 
the  basic  need  and  on  the  relative  availability 
of  funds  to  meet  that  need  compared  to  other 
national  pricMltles." 

Obviously  Moss  believes  that  the  space 
programs  comhig  out  of  NASA  fit  national 
priorities  now  and  have  not  lost  the  priori- 
ties they  once  possessed. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  also  strongly  sup- 
ports the  moves  to  reorganize  the  Senate's 
Committee  system.  So  much  so  that  he  is 


one  of  the  Members  urging  that  the  Senate 
complete  the  initial  steps  before  the  next 
election  so  that  "the  new  Congress  can 
get  on  with  the  needed  changes."  Right  now. 
three  separate  committees  are  involved  in 
space  and  technology  matters  . . .  and  energy 
legislation  is  another  major  area  where  the 
Senate  committee  structure  has  acted  as  a 
roadblock  to  needed  legislation." 

It  happens  In  space  too.  NASA  has  one 
program  moving  along — called  Seaaat — which 
Is  baslcaUy  a  partoershlp  among  several  fed- 
eral agencies,  research  insUtutlons  and  the 
private  sector. 

The  program  will  be  the  subject  of  an  up- 
coming article  in  Government  Executive  but 
iMsically.  the  program  U  a  real,  working 
partnership   among   tlie   participants.   It   is 

being  designed  to  the  needs  of  the  users 

in  the  case  NASA  has  no  intention  of  sending 
up  a  satellite  that  merely  sends  back  data 
that  is  war^oused. 

In  effect,  if  successful,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  completely  succeed, 
there  are  Immediate  and  direct  benefits  to  the 
economy  of  the  U.8.  and  most  of  the  world. 

But  because  each  of  the  participating  agen- 
cies must  turn  to  Congress  to  obtain  funds, 
each  from  its  own  series  of  Senate  and  House 
committees  and  subcommittees,  a  single  neg- 
ative reaction  from  even  a  subcommittee 
involved  with  one  of  the  partners  can  en- 
danger the  whole  program. 

Moss  says  that  the  Congressional  budget 
system  now  being  developed,  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  reorganization  would  solve 
such  problems.  And  that  they  need  solving 
is  weU  recognized.  Seasat  bas  global  impli- 
cations some  of  which  impact  directly  on  the 
problems  of  moving  vast  quantities  of  crude 
oil  ou  the  surface  of  the  world's  oceans. 

Moss  Is  not  unaware  of  many  domestic 
problenas.  He  is  involved  In  the  current  Sen- 
ate hearings  into  Medicare  and  other  federal 
medical  program  abuses.  To  the  point  of 
actively  proposing  that  Health,  Education  & 
Welfare  establish  a  sort  of  Inspector-General 
function  to  penalize  states  ani  local  Juris- 
dictions which  do  not  work  to  correct  the 
abuses  now  coming  to  light. 

His  involvement  in  medical  and  health  cr.re 
stems  from  his  membership  on  the  Special 
Committee  On  Aging-  The  Senator  Is  also  on 
the  Senate  Commerce  and  Post  OfHce  &  Civil 
Service  Committees. 

Moss  is  not  alone  in  his  concern  that  the 
U.S.  may  be  losing  Its  potential  for  the  full 
exploitation  of  space  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  signs  from  overseas  are  that 
other  nations  fully  recognize  what  can  be 
drawn  from  this  area  In  the  future. 

Charles  C.  Hewitt,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Space  Institute  claims  that 
'recent  figures  are  exceedingly  alarming  in 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  to  be  developing  a 
sharper  awareness  (than  the  U.S.)  of  the 
potential  benefits  In  space  for  both  civilian 
anrl  military  purposes. 

"Also,  Europenn  countries  are  now  allo- 
cating ever  larger  percentages  of  their  nr.- 
tlon&l  budgets  for  space  research.  They 
understand  how  technical  development 
maintains  economic  balance  and  growth  .  .  . 
The  US.  may  be  lagging  behind  phUosoph- 
ically  and  stiateglcally." 

Data  developed  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Shel- 
don n.  Chief  of  the  Science  Pollcv  Research 
Division  and  Senior  Specialist  In  Space  and 
Transportation  Technology  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  a  gro.ss  national  product  half  that  of 
the  U.S.  maintains  a  space  program  at  least 
as  large  as  that  of  the  U.S.  at  Its  1966  peak. 
One  possible  result  is  that  the  U.S.,  in  the 
near  future,  may  move  Into  a  more  compet- 
itive stance  with  respect  to  space  and  embark 
In  another  "race",  although  this  would  be 
In  a  modified  form. 

But  Senator  Moss  In  his  Insistence  on  a 
balanced  and  consistent  space  effort — pred- 
icated on  a  sensible  budget— s.avs  that  the 
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oue  thiug  sure  about  auy  future  step-\ip  In 
activity  is  that,  Jiwt  as  in  the  past,  it  will  i>e 
expensive  and  wasteful. 

The  Space  Shuttue:  A  Very  Hlman  Payoff! 

Stripped  of  the  glamour  o*  the  1960'8  and 
the  often  misleading  rhetoric  lx)th  for  and 
against  it.  the  shuttle  Is  basically  nothing 
more  than  heavy-duty  Fruehauf  semi- 
trailer— although  a  bit  more  sopliisticated. 

And  its  sophistication  derives  from  lis 
rout^ — It  doesn't  run  on  concrete  supplied 
by  the  Highway  Trust  Fiuid  and  otlier  \u.\ 
sources. 

And.  like  the  trailer,  it  will  not  be  tluuwi. 
a  vay  after  having  delivered  its  cargo. 

Like  many  trailers,  it  will  come  back  to  the 
loading  dock  empty. 

In  its  forecasted  first  11  yenrs  of  operation, 
ihe  .shuttle  will  take  on  more  than  570  mis- 
sions, each  carrying  one  or  more  payloads. 
Every  federal  agency,  as  well  as  scientific  In- 
stitutions and  countless  commercial  indus- 
tries will  have  shuttle  payload  rec|uirements 
during  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Even  Europe  will  be  onbo.ird  uith  their 
S^>nrf}ab. 

The  complex  payloads  to  he  delivered  to 
precise  locations  in  earth  orbit  include  eartli 
resources  energy  and  minerul  survey  satel- 
lites, pollution  monitoring  satellites:  scien- 
tific, technological  and  manufacturing  oper- 
ational labs;  communications  and  navi- 
<;atiomil  relay  satellites:  agricultural  moni- 
toring satelUttfs;  solar  observation  .satellites; 
astrophyslcal  and  medical  observational 
equipmeiit  and  weather  ob>ervfttlon  satel- 
liie." 

All  of  these  are  general  i  ii;e«i>ries  unly  - 
but  a:iy  strictly  unemotional  examination  of 
the  thousands  of  potential  and  po.s.Hible  ex- 
periments, data  usage,  monitonut;.  medical. 
n\anufacturing  and  researcli  made  available 
i>n  a  routine  basis  because  (d'  the  existence 
i-f  the  shuttle  begs  description. 

And  each  is  a  significant  element  in  man'.-. 
Increasing  ability  to  live  and  grow  in  har- 
:nnny  with  ills  planet — and  liU  fellows. 

It  Ls  these  real  promises  that  are  slov.lv 
being  moved  out  of  reacli  by  inordinate  at- 
tention to  patch-work,  immediate  and  isuai- 
iy  ineffective  .soUiMons  to  US,  domestic 
problems. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  from  his  position 
as  President  of  the  Nutional  Space  Institute, 
piit.-j  it  well  when  he  says: 

'Our  concern  is  that  in  li.^tening  to  Pres- 
idential candidates  and  their  .stated  priori- 
ties, we  are  mi;s.sinc;  space,  Yei  space  is  a 
pOAerful  tool  for  solving  tlie  very  priori- 
ties tiiey  are  discnsstng,  Tiit^  US.  needs  to 
develop  a  higli  sprn  e  program  priority  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  short  and  long  term  lioals 
of  resolving  unemployinent,  balance  of  trade, 
increase  in  food  production.  proteciiW  the 
environment,  developing  health  csre.  eiVergy, 
world  peace  and  o'Jier  pressii"-;  nafiolia! 
problems." 

The  shuttle  \wll  li<\e  ;i  major  lirpact  on 
all  of  these  etenients,  It  us  a  trtm-^orL  sys- 
tem— capable  of  repeated  re-use  and  this 
bring.s  the  most  expensive  e'.eniont  of  apace 
work,  the  launch  costs,  back  to  that  of  tlie 
relatively  small  Atlja  Centour  \ehicle  of 
more  than  a  df.aae  ago.   (In  1971  dollars.) 

Tlie  shuttle  has  a  160  liour  turn-around 
time — from  the  tune  of  its  return  landint:. 
the  system  will  be  readv  for  hrmch  with  an- 
other payload  within  two  wrfrking  weeks 

The  whole  system  is  belnp  developed  Uv 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adinin- 
istra'ion.  It  Is  being  builf  by  Rockwell  In- 
ternationU  Corp.'s  Space  Divl-iori  lihe  Or- 
blten  aiH  a  host  of  other  firms. 

And  it  represents  a  pragmatic  route  to 
making  space  work  for  the  re?t  of  us  on  the 
ground. 


TRIBUTE  TO  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12  a  number  of  unusual  promissory  notes 
will  be  delivered  to  their  State  officials  by 
Girl  Scouts  across  the  country.  These 
younp  Americans  will  be  pledging  not 
cash,  but  service  to  their  communities, 
their  States,  and  the  Nation.  In  the  Girl 
Scout  tradition,  they  are  pledging  to  con- 
tribute their  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
energies  to  projects  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  many  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities around  the  Nation  during  this 
Bicentennial  Year. 

This  month  marks  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  U.S.A.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  March 
12.  1912.  Girl  Scouting "s  young  members 
have  decided  to  observe  this  year's  Girl 
Scout  birthday  by  pre.senting  their  Bi- 
centennial Year  pledges  of  service  to  the 
Nation  to  their  respective  State  and  re- 
gional officials  In  the  symbolic  candle- 
lightinp  ceremonies  around  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  at  5  p.m.  on  March 
12.  Tlie  lighting  of  these  first  Girl 
Scout  'Flames  of  Freedom"  will  take 
place  in  Guam,  "where  America's  Day 
Bekin.s."  and  where  the  Girl  Scouts  will 
present  the  fii.st  of  many  similar  written 
pledtit'.s  describing  tiie  vast  array  of  serv- 
ice protects  to  which  Girl  Scouts  have 
coniniitted  Ihem.selves  in  tliis  200th  year 
of  independence. 

Ill  Maryland,  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of 
tlie  K.ition's  Capital  will  be  dedicating 
the  sa.ssafras  tiee  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Capital  grounds  In  honor  of 
Juliette  Gordon  Low.  founder  of  the  Girl 
Scout  movement,  and  as  a  tribute  to  our 
Nations  200th  birthday.  For  centuries 
AmcriLans  have  used  the  roots  and  bark 
of  the  sassafras  tree  for  medicine  and 
to  flavor  candv.  Sassafras  teas  were  pop- 
ular with  our  Revolutionary  ancestors  as 
a  sub.slitute  for  imported  tea.  In  Louisi- 
ana. Girl  Scouts  have  planted  20,000 
5;eedliiiiJS  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  in  North  Dakota,  a  Gii-1  Scout 
comtcil  is  taking  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment of  .social,  recreational,  and  com- 
munity service  activities  for  large  num- 
bers ol  people  moviiig  into  a  rural  area 
where  new  cotI  mines  are  being  opened; 
in  Illinois  a  Girl  Scout  council  has  un- 
dertaken a  cooperatjive  project  with  a 
businessmen's  a;s.sociation  and  a  women's 
club  to  beautify  a  .shopping  area:  In 
Rhode  Island  and  in  Oregon  Girl  Scout 
counolLs  have  undertaken  to  restore  his- 
toric cemeteries  and  maintain  them  for 
the  fiitt're.  In  doing  .so,  the  girls  are  help- 
in;;  communitie.s  to  understand  and 
tri'asuif  their  own  special  heritage. 

Gilts  of  service  siuh  as  these  liclp  to 
meet  real  and  present  lu'cds  in  the.sc 
youu;:  peoples  communities.  They  also 
represent.  I  believe,  something  more. 
These  youthful  pledges  are  reassuring 
cvidLOce  thn.t  the  piinciiiles  of  serving 
and  sliaring  with  othtis,  on  which  tlie 
Girl  Scout  movement  was  founded,  have 
pioiound  appeal  to  young  America  today. 
Within  the  structuie  of  a  .seasoned,  na- 
tionwide oif-ani/ation,  and  with  the  en- 
couiagement  and  assistance  of  tlieir 
dedicated    adr.lt    volunteer   leaders,    the 


young  members  of  the  Girl  Scouts  are 
continuing  to  demonstrate  that  the  spirit 
of  sei'vlce  is  strong  in  om*  youth  and  Uiat, 
given  the  opportunity,  they  will  work 
with  eagerness  and  devotion  to  serve 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

I  feel  confident  that  I  speak  for  all 
Members  of  this  body  when  I  say  that  we 
are  proud  ^f  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  that 
we  articulate  the  sentiments  of  millions 
of  other  Americans  in  offering  the  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  of  this  body 
to  all  Girl  Scouts  as  they  observe  thLs 
month  the  64  th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  great  oi"ganization. 


CONCENTRATION  OP  BANKING 
INDUSTRY— A  SOURCE  OF  BANK 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
port in  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
4,  1976,  indicates  that  according  to  of- 
ficial Federal  Reserve  figures,  63  bank 
holding  companies  are  under  surveillance 
because  they  present  regulatoi-y  prob- 
lems. This  usually  means  that  they  are 
having  trouble  collecting  the  loans 
owned  to  them. 

An  earlier  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  25,  1976,  indicated 
that  there  were  35  "problem"  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  that  11  of  these  were 
serious  cases.  The  New  York  Times  indi- 
cated that  this  information  was  based  on 
a  confidential  earlier  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  which  has  the  .lob 
of  overseeing  Federal  bank  holding 
companies.  It  appears  the  situation  is 
getting  worse. 

Obviously,  there  are  grounds  for  worry 
when  we  see  the  banking  industry  af- 
flicted with  a  deterioration  of  liquidity 
and  in  the  quality  of  its  loans.  But  I 
think  it  is  even  more  ominous  to  realize 
that  the  disturbing  growth  of  bank  con- 
centration has  greatly  worsened  the 
dangers  of  poor  Judgment  In  providing 
credit.  And.  concentration  has  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  banking  industry  in  the 
1970's.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  1970 
there  were  only  145  bank  holding  com- 
panies in  the  entire  country.  But,  by  the 
end  of  1974  the  number  soared  to  1,649 
and,  at  the  end  of  1975,  we  had  1,697 
bank  holding  companies.  A  parallel  in- 
crease has  occurred  obviously  in  the 
number  of  banks  held  by  these  com- 
panies. Banks  held  by  holding  companies 
.jumped  from  875  in  1970  to  3.455  in  1974 
and  3.667  in  1975. 

When  our  bankinu  system  in  allowed 
to  become  more  and  more  concentiated 
a  number  of  .serious  dangers  emerp.e.  It 
naeans,  among  other  things,  that  the 
comfortable  notion  of  a  competitive 
credit  market  is  ilUisoiy.  When  you  haT.e 
coiupetitioii  in  the  bankhig  s.vstcm, 
bankers  who  e.xei-cise  bad  judgment  lo.se 
out.  But  when  you  have  a  credit  system 
base<!  on  huge  holding  companies,  it  is  the 
people  who  u.sually  lose  out.  They  are 
often  unable  to  get  credit,  and  when 
tliey  can.  thc:>  have  to  bear  tlie  ultimate 
cost  ot  bHilint;  out  the  large  banks  thi't 
8"t  into  trouble. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  a  most 
u:.l.o;'llhy  dtvelopment    These  i)Owerliil 
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holding  companies  can  control  and  allo- 
cate vast  amounts  of  credit  and  exercise 
a  dominant  force  in  the  flow  of  credit. 
Obviously,  these  flows  are  not  always 
based  on  the  wisest  decisi<His.  Indeed. 
they  too  frequently  work  against  the  best 
interest  of  our  economy. 

Not  so  long  ago,  some  $13  billion  of 
credit  was  channeled  into  real  estate 
investment  trusts  by  large  banking  insti- 
tutions in  a  frightening  example  of  self- 
destructive  parallelism.  Many  of  these 
trusts  are  either  in  bankruptcy  or  fac- 
ing it. 

Moreover,  an  increasingly  larger  share 
of  our  national  credit  supply  is  being  de- 
toured  into  EiU'opean  investments,  with 
virtually  no  supervision. 

And,  it  has  become  clear  that  holding 
companies  provide  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  channeling  a  portion  of  the  country's 
savings  into  corporate  empires  for  pm*- 
poses  of  acquisition  and  aggrandizement. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  large  diversions 
of  credit  are  not  being  brought  about  by 
the  commimity  oriented  banks  that  we 
all  have  come  to  regard  with  affection  in 
our  home  towns.  These  transactions  are 
being  carried  out  by  billion  dollar  finan- 
cial empires,  and  I  deeply  fear  they  re- 
flect growing  distortions  of  our  credit  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  If  you  talk  to  small 
businessmen  or  to  those  corporations 
that  are  less  tlian  giant  size,  you  will 
find  that  credit  is  scai'ce  indeed  and 
that  when  it  is  available,  rates  are  much 
too  high.  For  these  reason  small  busi- 
nesses and  smaller  corporations  are  in  a 
crisis  state. 

Smaller  businesses  face  a  "no  win" 
proposition.  In  past  years  they  were  not 
getting  their  share  cf  credit  because  so 
much  of  it  was  flowing  into  these  lucra- 
tive diversions  I  have  mentioned.  Now 
our  large  banks  have  burned  their  fingers 
and  become  very  cautious.  They  are  re- 
luctant to  loan  to  the  enterprising  busi- 
nessman who  needs  the  money.  These 
people  cannot  get  enough  funds.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions who  do  not  need  money  are  sought 
out  by  the  banks  because  their  very  size 
makes  them  safer  risks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  this  situation.  I  think  our  economy  is 
suffering  from  a  serious  imbalance  in 
our  credit  system.  And  I  believe  that  tliis 
imbalance  is  aggravated  greatly  by  the 
growing  concentration  of  power  in  the 
financial  world.  For  this  reason  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  consider  estab- 
lishing a  special  committee,  preferably  a 
joint  committee,  to  investigate  the  bank 
holding  companies  and  to  assess  the  de- 
gree to  which  this  proliferation  of  hold- 
ing companies,  and  the  practices  that 
have  grown  up  with  them,  may  work 
against  the  interest  of  om-  economic  de- 
velopment and  well  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  New  York  Times  articles 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 


Reserve  S.*ys  List  of  Banks  Under 
Sttrvehxance  Gbows 
(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 

'Washington,  Feb.  3. — The  Federal  Re- 
serve official  In  charge  of  bank  regulation 
testified  today  that  there  are  now  63  bank- 
holding  companies  "receiving  more  than 
normal  supervisory  attention"  by  the  Re- 
serve. A  year  ago,  the  figure  was  3S. 

Brenton  C.  Leavitt,  director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  Division  of  Banking  Supervision 
and  Regulation,  also  disclosed  to  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Afi'airs  that  at  year's  end  his  agency 
had  65  banks — as  opposed  to  bank-holding 
companies — under  "special  surveillance."  At 
the  end  of  1974,  the  number  was  38. 

A  bank-holding  company  Is  a  parent  cor- 
poration whose  principal  subsidiary  is  a 
bank. 

Attention  has  been  focused  on  trie  ques- 
tion of  "problem"  banks — a  term  that  Mr. 
Leavitt  said  was  misleading  because  it  over- 
stated the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The 
question  of  banking  regulation  has  also  at- 
tracted Interest  foUowlng  publication  of 
various  secret  lists  of  banks  judged  by  Fed- 
eral regulators  to  have  difficulties. 

Taking  note  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  bank-holding  companies  that  had  been 
singled  out,  Mr.  Levitt  said,  "Improvement 
relating  to  certain  types  of  loans  and  to  cer- 
tain regional  economies  typically  lags  be- 
hind recovery  In  the  national  economy." 

He  said  he  was  confident  that  "continued 
improvements  in  the  national  economy  and 
vigorous  supervision  wiU  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  holding  companies  re- 
quiring supervisory  attention." 

Mr.  Leavitt  addressed  himself  In  his  tes- 
timony to  two  basic  problems — why  did 
problems  occur  in  the  banking  industry,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  them? 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS   CITED 

Regarding  the  first  question,  he  blamed 
"the  general  economic  and  financial  excesses 
Of  the  early  1970's." 

"With  the  advantages  of  hindsight,"  he 
said,  "it  is  clear  that  American  business 
should  have  proceeded  In  certain  areas  with 
more  caution  than  It  did." 

On  the  second  question,  Mr.  Leavitt  did 
not  totally  spare  bankers  and  regulators,  but 
he  leaned  heavily  on  the  explanation  that 
neither  group  could  have  foreseen  the 
problems. 

In  addition,  he  said  that  certain  letters 
and  statements  sent  out  by  the  Reserve  cou- 
pled with  a  "go  slow"  policy  that  the  regu- 
latory agency  adopted  early  in  1974,  "ob- 
tained results  by  lessening  the  impact  of  ttie 
recession  on  banking." 

Despite  all  this,  Mr.  Leavitt  disclo.sed  that 
the  Reserve  had  been  conducting  a  number 
of  studies  "to  develop  even  better  means  " 
for  dealing  with  problems.  He  stressed  that 
"the  picture  looks  much  brighter  now  for 
both  banks  and  their  debtors." 

Representative  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Democrat  of  Queens,  who  heads  the  subcom- 
mittee, pressed  Mr.  Leavitt  as  to  why  there 
were  more  banks  on  the  special -surveillance 
list  now  than  when  the  Reserve  and  Its 
chairman,  Arthvir  P.  Burns,  began  their 
activities  to  curb  banking  excesses. 

"The  loan  problems  don't  become  appar- 
ent until  later,"  Mr.  Leavitt  replied.  "More- 
over, the  examination  process  by  its  nature, 
has  to  lag  a  little  bit." 

If  the  Reserve  had  not  closely  watched  the 
situation,  he  said  at  another  point,  "there 
would  have  been  more  banks  on  the  problem 
list." 

Representative  Robert  P.  Drinau,  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts,  pressed  Mr.  Leavitt  on 
why  bank  examiners'  reports  should  remain 
secret  after   the   official   had   acknowledged 


that  many  banks  remain  for  years  In  Cate- 
gory 2  of  the  Reserve's  rating  system. 

That  cat^ory — the  second  of  tonr,  with 
the  best  and  four  the  irotst — Indicates  the 
bank  has  one  or  more  deficiencies  In  asset 
quality,  level  of  risk  assets,  management 
strength  or  liquidity. 

Making  such  reports  public,  Mr.  Leavitt 
asserted,  "would  clearly  impact  on  the  abUlty 
of  the  examiner  to  get  frank,  free,  open 
information." 

Mr.  Drinan  said  he  disagreed,  arguing  that 
it  only  made  things  "more  comfortable  for 
the  examiners  and  the  bank  officials  If  no- 
body is  going  to  know  the  bank  Is  in  Cate- 
gory 2." 

Representative  Andrew  Maguire,  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey,  said  that  he  was  afraid  tliat 
t>anks  might  "hunker  down"  now  and  stop 
making  relatively  higher-risk  loans  to  small 
businesses  or  community  projects. 

Mr.  Leavitt  told  him,  however,  that  the 
Fed  regarded  it  as  "inappropriate  to  its 
supervisory  function"  to  suggest  to  bankers 
what  sorts  of  loans  they  ought  to  make. 

The  Banks:   In  thb  Fed's  Own  Words 
( By  Michael  C.  Jensen) 

Last  week,  the  nation  got  a  rare  Inside 
look  at  how  Federal  regulators  view  some  of 
Americas   largest    banking    institutions. 

The  New  York  Times  obtained  and  printed 
excerpts  from  a  confidential  72-page  report 
prepared  a  year  go  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  one  of  the  major  overseers  of 
banking  activity. 

The  report,  by  the  Fed's  division  of  super- 
vision and  regulation,  contained  an  analysis 
of  35  "problem"  bank  holding  companies,  II 
of  them  designated  as  having  "more  serious" 
problems  than  the  others. 

Conditions  inside  each  bank  have  changed 
to  some  extent,  of  course,  since  the  Fed 
analysis  was  prepared. 

There  are  about  14,000  commercial  banks 
In  the  country,  and  they  are  variously  in- 
spected by  the  Fed,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  state  banking  authorities. 

Many  banks  have  experienced  a  deteriora- 
tion of  liquidity  and  loan  quality  In  the  last 
two  years,  because  loan  customers  sufTered 
reverses  during  the  national  recession,  be- 
cause the  real  estate  market  deteriorated,  and 
in  some  instances  because  of  poor  manage- 
ment. 

Experts  generally  agree  that  prospects  for 
the  banking  industry  are  far  better  today 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  all  but  the 
weakest  institutions  are  expected  to  recover 
from  recent  difficulties. 

Bankers  and  regulators,  iucludlng  such 
prominent  figures  as  Arthur  P.  Btu-ns,  chair- 
man of  the  Fed,  have  stated  repeatedly  in 
recent  weeks  that  the  nation's  banking  sys- 
tem is  sound  and  well  managed. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  that  future  dis- 
cussion will  revolve  around  disclosure  by  the 
banks  rather  than  their  condition.  Several 
Congressional  committees  are  looking  into 
the  question  of  how  much  information  banks 
should  be  forced  to  make  public,  in  an  area 
where  secrecy  has,  traditionally  prevaUed. 

Many  regulators  and  bankers  have  said 
that  too  much  disclosure  of  bank  problems 
would  cause  depositors  and  investors  to 
lose  confidence  in  the  system. 

One  reason  why  so  much  attentioi>  has 
been  focused  on  revelations  of  bank's  prob- 
lems is  that  they  have  not  been  restricted 
to  small  institutions.  The  Fed.  list  Included 
12  of  the  50  largest  bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

Two  of  them  were  from  New  York  state: 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Corporation  of  New 
York  City,  the  nation's  third-largest,  and 
Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc.  of  Buffalo,  13th 
largest.  Marine  Midland  was  one  of  11  hold- 
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Ing  compauieo  desi^uated  a.s  having  "more 
serloua"  probleais  than  the  other  on  the  list. 
Following  are  excerpts  Irom  the  text  of  the 
Fed  report,  which  was  dated  Jan.  29.  1975. 
including  the  sections  on  the  two  banks. 
Bo:h  of  the  bank  holding  conipaiiles  were 
iiiioi'ined  of  the  Fed  remaiU-  .u.ci  their  c<  la- 
ments follow  the  excerpts. 

THE    TEXT 

For  some  taiie.  this  divi'H':.  hrt>  beei:  ii.  - 
i^iimnlatlng  and  analyzing  d«ia  with  rpppe  ■: 
to  bank  holding  companies  that  are  exhibit- 
ing' pronounced  problem."!  Thp.->e  problems 
relate  to  liquidttv  capital  adeqvmc\ ,  as.-t-t 
c,Miility   aiid  other   rperaiioiial   problem.* 

This  I.S  the  first  compreheiislve  repor:  '^: 
R  contlnuinsr  series  that  wlli  ."serve  to  advKe 
the  Board  of  jnch  problem  holdlfg  com- 
panies Simllur  reports  will  be  periodically 
■--.ibmitted  regarding  financiall;.  vMlnerab.f 
i)«nk  holding  companlea. 

As  the  Board  !s  aware,  there  are  perhaps 
two  fundamental  destabilizing  ti^Ri'pncei 
which  have  been  brought  to  bep.r  on  bfii'tc 
holding  com.panies  df,rii;«   1974 

One  of  these  has  been  the  rer  irrl  hi-^h 
interest  expenses  Incurred  by  virtually  ail 
financial  operations  through  funding  as^.et 
growth  with  debt  nistrumeuts  without  com- 
mensurate growth  in  eqiuly. 

The  second  has  been,  and  continues  to  ')e 
the  marked  deterioration  in  a.sset  quaUt  . 
stemming.  In  some  liistauees,  ircm  le-^s  thaii 
satisfactory  eredit  Jtidymtnt  and  admlni.';- 
trnticn.  but  mure  from  the  general  economic 
ccnditious. 

These  facicis  have  Impacted  adversely  oi. 
the  quality  of  exL-^tiiig  lean  yoriioliofe  and 
because  many  bank.s  and  their  uonbank  af- 
filiates have  future  commitment.-)  to  ler.cl 
to  segmeiitfi  of  the  borio\%lng  public  cur- 
retitly  giving  rise  to  cho.^e  a.'^>ot  Acoknesse!, 
sit'i'.ltlcant  probletits  cm:  be  expected  tc  cuit- 
tinue  in  1975. 

Ci'mpanles  li.sied  In  thl.--  report  ai;d  others 
exhibiting  a  le.sser  degree  of  problem  aspects 
".vi'.l  be  monitored  continually.  The  listing 
from  time  to  time  will  be  ntodttled  a.s  the 
company  shCA-  improvement  (.r  deterkrii- 
ti<Ji'. . 

The  information  ba.'^o  fur  the  report  was 
:\  com.binatlon  of  source-  \  major  source  whs 
a  list  of  prublein  bank  holdiitg  companies 
"^ibn-iitted  to  the  Board  staff  by  each  Re«er"  « 
B.mk 

Other  sources  included  bunk  e\:un!natlC'n 
reports,  published  financial  data,  ratine; 
agency  reports,  bai-.k  holdint;  company  in- 
vestigation reports,  tnten-.al  Board  at.d  Re- 
serve Bank  memoranda,  .survey  In.formatlcM 
solicited  from  bank  companies,  and  in  some 
cases,  information  supplied  by  these  hold- 
ing companies  directly  either  to  the  Bofrd 
staff  or  to  the  Reserve  B<ifk 

c  H.\a';    M.\N'ii.\:  I  A.N 

C'iia.-.e  Manhattan  Bank  is  no  a  oe.ng  e.i- 
ammed  and  there  aie  preliminary  indications 
that  asset  clat^iflcatlons  have  Increased  sub- 
-.tantially.  especially  in  domestic  real  e^^cate 
li>aiis.  The  September  197J  examination  re- 
vealed total  cla-s-sided  H-.sets  to  be  66  percent 
of  gros.s  capital  tu!ld^  and  t'ne  bank  v. as  rated 
2C'P'2. 

I  Cla.s,-^ifled  a..-e^.■^  are  prlinHrll>-  loai.-  coii- 
'iidered  by  examiners  to  be  of  sub-tandBrd 
quality — or  actual  los.se--  Cnder  an  intricate 
code  u»ed  by  regulators,  the  highest  ratiiig 
for  a  bank  would  be  \.\C  1  t>nd  'he  lowest. 
4DP  4  ] 

The  bank  s  capitctl  pcsUlun  was  margmii!  at 
the  last  examination.  The  lecent  earnings 
record  of  the  bank  ha--  been  sub.-.taiitlaHy  be- 
low that  of  other  comparable  sii'fd  New  York 
City  banfcs.  Cha.se's  third-quarter  1974  earii- 
in<;-  v.-ere  adversely  affected  by  an  une.xpected 
S:14  million  write-down  of  the  bank's  bond 
'radin','  accoiiiit  Inventory.  I.ate  in  the  year. 
Cliase  annoxinced  that  fourili-quiirter  eam- 
1...:'   h-.id   recove.ed   bu'    charges   to  Income 


for  loan  loea  pro\lsloni>  during  197'1  would 
reach  H19  million  compared  to  $62  million 
during  1973. 

Th«  Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 'a  Octo- 
ber balance  sheet  showed  an  Increase  in  both 
short-  and  long-term  liabilities.  The  debt  Is 
used  to  fund  nonbank  Kubnldlarles  and  to 
purcha'-e  loans  from  the  bank.  Bank  lines  to 
bjifkiij)  commercial  paper  amounted  to  only 
29  percent  of  out.standlng  paper 

In  addition  Cha.>>e  Manhattan  Mortgage  and 
Realtv  Trust  which  ranks  a-,  tfle  large.st  REIT 
(real  estate  Investment  trust]  in  the  coun- 
trv.  has  hnancial  problems.  In  October  1974 
the  trust  lo^t  ii.s  commercial  paper  rating 
For  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 
the  m:st  iinuriMnced  a  los.-i  and  d.vidend  pay- 
menrs  have  been  suspended  for  one  year  T\\l- 
trust  has.  iiowever  nefjotlnted  a  *700  million 
revolving  term  credit  with  its  banks  to  al- 
leviate short-term  funding  pre.s.sures. 

David  Roikpfeller.  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Cor- 
poration, said  In  re.spon.se  to  an  Inquiry: 

"There  Is  a  grave  danger  involved  In  pub- 
lishing Information  that  l.s  seriously  out  of 
date  and  out  of  context.  This  can  only  \in- 
Justiiiably  undermine  the  public's  faith  In 
Hu  industry  that  depends  on  public  con- 
fidence. 

'The  publication  of  the  liiternal  Federal 
Re^rve  memorandum  dated  Jan.  29.  197o 
is  a  case  In  point.  In  the  year  since  that  re- 
port was  made,  we  have  successfitUy  Imple- 
mented a  .series  of  programs  which  have  even 
further  strengthened  the  soundness  and 
vitalitv  of  the  Chase 

•  Indeed.  •  ii.s  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Arthur  F  Burns,  said  Just  10 
day.';  ago,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has 
ta'uen  numerous  steps  to  improve  all  aspects 
of  the  bank  s  operations  that  were  criticized 
A.s  a  re.sult  oi  this  eifort.  significant  Improve- 
ments 111  the  bank's  operations  have  been 
realized.  ■  Chairman  Burns  went  on  to  say: 
•  Tlie  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Is  a  reipcuisibiy 
managed  and  sound  Institution." 

"It  Is  this  current  Judgment,  based  ii. 
todays  evaluation  of  the  Chase,  which  :- 
f>f    critical    signlflCHr.ce    to    the    public 

■Just  earlier  this  week,  we  ai.iuxinced  tl-.e 
third-highest  earnings  in  the  banks  his- 
tory, ui  spite  of  the  fact  thai  we  al>-or!)ed 
Wl  million  out  ol  current  earnings  as  «!i 
additiun  to  our  reserve  fur  loan  losses, 
which  not  onlv  covered  our  iiciual  level  of 
1975  loan  loses  of  $251  million,  but  moreover, 
we  added  i>n  additional  $61  million  to  tin.- 
reserie  for  possible  loan  U),s,scs.  to  add  to 
the  stability  and  strength  of  (.nr  profitable 
uistUutlon.  This  means  that  dur.ng  this 
dirTicult  ye«r.  we  subsiantlaliy  increased  pru- 
vi.siou  for  loan  losses,  as  a  percentage  of  t  j:;:! 
loans,   from   0.79   percent    to   0  98   percent. 

■  We  have  every  reason  to  be  extremely 
oorndeni   ai>out   the   future  of    the  Cl.s.ie  ' 

MARINE  ^imtANl) 

This  holding  compnny  is  a  prrhlein  be- 
cause the  banks  have  experienced  deteriora- 
tion. In  a5iset  quality;  an  earnings  decline; 
and  are  under-caplt.iUzfd.  The  ability  of 
Marine  Midland  to  infuse  needed  capital 
to  It.-;  banks  is  questionable,  the  liquidity 
of  it-,  banks  is  criticized,  and  the  exposure  to 
•he  parent  company  arising  from  Inadequ.no 
cummercla;  paper  ba<'k-up  line.s  is  of  cu.i- 
cerii. 

Murine  Midland  Bank-New  Yo'-k.  the  hoUi- 
i!ig  compHn\  s  lead  bank,  is  curiently  being 
examined  bv  the  Reserve  Bank.  This  bank 
v.as  ra'ed  l-'B.S  3  on  'he  prior  examination 
date  in  early  1973  and  preliminary  result - 
suggest  iliat  the  bank  has  snilered  srrlotis 
detenoration  :n  aiset  quality 

Examiners  tentatively  ha-.e  idfiitifl-a 
classirted  items  exceeding  100  percent  .  l 
the  bank's  capitul  funds  including  doubt- 
ful items  amounting  to  apprortlmateiy  t'^O 
pTient  c:  ci'.plt.il.  \  significai.t  {x.>riioii  da 


percent)  of  total  classifications  Is  concen- 
trated In  large  lines  to  unaffiliated  real  esti^ 
Investment  trusts  and  these  credits  will 
Involve  considerable  management  attention 
and  diligence  to  work  out. 

Preliminary  information  indicates  a  bank 
rating  probably  no  higher  than  SCF,  3.  The 
lead  bank  has  consistently  used  purchased 
money  In  meeting  both  liquidity  require- 
ments and  loan  commitment.  Ciurentiy 
Marine  Midland-New  York  ranks  5th  cf 
the  weekly  reporting  banks  with  54  percent 
of  adjusted  assets  in  purcha:«d  funds. 

In  addition.  Marine  Midland  Bank- 
Western,  with  June  1974  as.sets  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion was  examined  in  May  of  this  year  and 
assU;npd  a  rating  of  2CP.  3.  Capital  ade- 
nuacv  of  tlie  banking  system  has  for  some 
time  been  low  and  the  holding  company 
IS  presently  restricted  under  indenture 
covenants  from  raising  more  than  $25  million 
at  the  present  level  In  new  long-term  delit 
There  are.  however,  efforts  being  made  to 
■jmend  certain  provisions  of  the  Indentiire 
so  as  to  provide  more  future  flexibility. 

Marine  Midland  has  reduced  its  commer- 
cial paper  borrowings  by  approximately  $72 
inUlion  ^ince  June  but  the  $142  million  cur- 
lently  outstanding  Is  backed  by  only  $107 
million  In  Identified  lines  of  credit.  A  subsld- 
iarv  of  the  holding  company  additionally  If- 
sues  ixjinmerclal  paper  and  as  of  Oct.  31.  $13 
million  was  outstanding. 

Marine  Midland's  consolidated  net  Incom? 
declined  during  the  third  quarter  by  24  per- 
cent and  by  22  percent  durhig  the  fourth 
quitrter  over  the  comparable  1973  periods-. 
Operat'nn  resu'ts  were  affected  by  manage- 
ment's decisi('H  to  Increase  the  provision  fcr 
loan  Io,5.ses  to  absorb  future  anticipated 
charge-offs.  Actual  net  loan  charge-oRs  for 
1974  doubled  from  the  year  before. 

Ed'vard  W.  Duffy,  chairman  of  the  bosrd 
and  chief  executive  of  Marine  Midland  Banks 
Inc  .  and  Marine  Midland  Bank,  said  In  re- 
spon.sP  to  an  inquiry;  "It  Is  important  to 
recojrnl-^e  that  Marine  Midland  is  a  changed 
Situation  from  the  1974  period  covered  by 
th,»  .egulatory  reports.  The  company  has  a 
strcnger  balance  sheet,  better  liquidity  and  is 
restructured. 

"Our  present  .statement  ol  condition  shows 
less  reliancfc  on  borrowed  funds,  a  better  bal- 
ance between  rate  sensitive  assets  and  rate 
sensitive  liabilities  plus  enhanced  capital  ra- 
tios. 

"Specifically,  during  1975  our  holding  com- 
pany discontinued  the  Issuance  of  rate  sensi- 
tive commercial  paper  and  the  system  has  re- 
du.cd  its  total  borrowings.  We  aided  thP 
quality  of  the  loan  portfolio  by  Uuplemeuting 
new  loan  approval  procedures  and  by  charg- 
ing off  clas.-^ified  loans  of  $54  million. 

"We  reoriented  our  English  merchant  ban'K 
to  operate  within  the  constraints  of  VS. 
management,  then  effective  Jan,  1,  1976.  we 
merged  together  our  10  domestic  banks  into  a 
single  $11  billion  bank  supported  by  $635  mil- 
lion of  capital  and  reserves.  At  the  same  thne 
we  moved  tl.e  operations  of  three  bantc-re- 
iated  subsldip.rlef  into  the  one  bank. 

"Hindsight  and  experience  proves  that  in 
the  early  1970s  many  money  center  banks.  In- 
cludm.y  ours,  expanded-  assets  dlsproportlon- 
ate'y  to  capital.  Marine  Midland  has  solved 
many  ol  tiie  problems  which  that  caused. 
Others  are  ye?  with  us  but  negative  comments, 
about  Marine  Midlsud  Bank  on  the  ba,sls  ol 
;  en:' -I  Id  statistics  are  erroneous,  mlsleadii-, 
ft'.iJ  liurre  ot.r  improved  condition.  " 


JL.SnCE  STEWART:  CONSISTENTLY 
CORRECT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all  too  in- 
lieqiiently,  and  then  only  upon  death  or 
retii'empnt.  do  we  recognize  the  achieve- 

mer.iR  and  cortributions  of  the  individ- 


ual members  at  the  Supreme  Oodrt  Coa- 
sequentJy.  I  w|l8  hi||ily  pjeased  today  to 
read  the  artidle  by  Oeofie  F.  Will  en- 
titled "Justice  Stewart:  Cbodstenfly Cor- 
rect." •  •      ■  •■ 

I  hope  that  Justice  Potter  Stewart  'will 
continue  his  distinguished  service  on  the 
Court  for  many  years,  but  I  am  gratified 
that  Mr.  Will  chose  not  to  wait  to  pay 
ti-ibute  to  this  distinguished  member  of 
the  Court.  From  the  dual  perspective  of 
a  member  of  the  bar  and  an  tiected  rep- 
resentative, I  have  long  been  impressed 
by  Justice  Stewart's  reasoning  and  per- 
ception; and  I  commend  this  most  recent 
accolade  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■sent  that  George  Will's  column,  which 
appeared  in  today's  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  b^g  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Justice  Stewart:  Consistkmti.t  Cobsect 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  a  Clnclnnatian.  Is 
the  Pete  Rose  of  the  Supreme  Court  nine. 
Some  men  bit  harder,  run  taster,  or  throw 
farther  than  Rose,  but  be  is  the  complete 
baseball  player,  and  no  one  is  more  fun  to 
watch.  Similarly,  Stewart  is  not  rhetorically 
or  ideologically  elegant,  but  season  after  sea- 
son he  leads  the  league  In  iwavtrtg  sense. 

Consider  his  recent  opinion  for  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  Court  ruled  (6-2,  Justice  Stevens  not 
participating)  that  strilcing  union  members 
have  no  First  Amendment  right  to  picket  in- 
side a  privately  owned  shopping  center 
against  one  store  in  the  center.  This  involved 
reversing  (or,  more  precisely,  acknowledging 
the  reversal  of)  a  1968  decision  that  Stewart 
had  stipported. 

In  1968  the  Court  said  members  of  a  imion 
bad  a  right  to  picket  a  store  In  a  Ftennsyl- 
vanla  shopping  center.  The  Court  based  the 
1968  ruling  on  a  1946  case  inyolvlng  a  Jeho- 
vah's Witness  who  was  convicted  for  distrib- 
uting reUgious  literature  without  a  llcetue  on 
a  sidewalk  In  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  a  "company 
town"  whoUy  owned  by  the  Oulf  EUUp-buUd- 
Ing  Corp.  The  Court  overtumad  the  oonvle- 
tloD  on  the  ground  that  Chickasaw  ^'■^l  "all 
the  characteristics  of  any  American  town," 
and  the  mere  fact  that  "title"  to  fThlfkanay 
belonged  to  a  private  corporation  cotild  not 
be  allowed  to  maan  that  the  Jehovah's  Wit- 
ness had  fewer  First  Amendment  rights  there 
than  he  would  have  under  a  municipal  cor- 
poration. 

In  the  1968  case  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
Pennsylvania  shopping  center  waa  "cleaily 
the  functional  equivalent  of  the  bustnea  dis- 
trict of  Chickasaw."  But  Justloe  Hugo  Black. 
although  he  was  an  ardent  defender  of  Oie 
First  Amendment,  and  was  author  of  the 
Chickasaw  opinion,  dissented. 

Black  said,  "I  can  find  very  little  resem- 
blance between  the  shopping  center  .  .  .  and 
Chickasaw.  .  .  .  The  question  is,  under  what 
chcumstanccs  can  private  property  be 
treated  as  though  It  were  public?"  He  ar- 
gued that  the  resemblance  of  a  shopping 
center  to  a  town's  business  district  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  "for  the  Court  to  confiscate 
a  part  of  an  owner's  private  pr(q>erty  and 
give  Its  use  to  people  who  want  to  picket 
on  it." 

Just  four  years  later,  in  1972,  the  Court 
adopted  Black's  reasoning,  upholding  the 
right  of  a  privately  owned  Oregon  shopping 
center  to  expel  a  group  distributing  antiwar 
leaflets.  The  Court  rejected  the  argument 
that  because  a  shopping  center  has  some  fea- 
tures of  a  city,  all  members  of  the  public 


have  all'tte  Fint  Antendment  rights  ttiera 
tbat  ttMy-  have  In  a  city's  public  plaees.  The 
iWa  OMrt  majority  (which  did  not  Include 
Stewart)  said:  "The  OonstltutloQ  toy  no 
maans  requires  such  an  attenuated  doetrin* 
of  dedication  of  private  property  to  public 
use." 

So  this  month  Stewart,  ^Making  for  the 
majority  in  a  case  Involving  union  picketing 
of  a  shop  in  a  Georgia  shopping  center,  said : 
the  1972  decision  "cannot  be  squared  with" 
the  1968  decision.  The  1972  rviling  "amounted 
to  a  total  rejection  or*  the  1968  ruling. 

Correct.  In  1972  the  Court  accepted  the 
force  of  Black's  1968  dissent,  which  held  that 
the  right  of  privacy  (the  property  holder's 
rl^t)  is  constitutionally  guaranteed,  too, 
and  that  First  Amendment  safeguards  of 
free  eaprcssion  limit  only  governments,  not 
action  by  private  property  owners  acting  for 
private  purposes. 

And  now  in  1976  the  Court,  confronting  a 
case  Involving  slmilalr  Issues,  has  recognized 
and  aoknowledged  what  It  did  in  the  1972 
case.  What  it  did  was  flatly  overturn  a  1968 
"Warren  Court"  decision. 

Stewart  was  with  Hie  majority  in  the  1968 
case,  and  with  the  mlnwlty  in  the  1972  case. 
But  at  all  times  he  practices  judicial  re- 
straint, foUowing  the  path  of  the  law  rather 
than  his  preferences.  So  In  the  1976  case  he 
says: 

"It  matters  not  that  some  members  of  the 
Court  may  continue  to  believe  that  the 
(1968)  case  was  rightly  decided.  Our  insti- 
tutional duty  is  to  follow  until  changed  the 
laws  as  it  now  Is,  not  as  some  members  of  the 
Court  might  wish  it  to  be.  And  in  perform- 
ance of  that  duty  we  make  clear  now,  if  it 
was  not  clear  before,  that  the  rationale  of 
(the  1968  niling)  did  not  survive  the  Court's 
dedslon  in  the  (1972)  case." 

That  is  how  the  best  jurists  play  the  con- 
stitutional game,  foUowing  the  law  until  it 
Is  ehanged  by  those — not  jurists — whose  in- 
stitutional duty  Is  to  change  the  law.  If 
there  were  a  Cooperstown  for  Jvirlsts,  Stew- 
art would  have  a  place  there.  ' 


quire  so  that  Vbtst  dunild  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  intent  of  tbi8  legislation. 
Hopefully,  any  controTersies  which 
surrounded  the  proposed  Tocks  Island 
Lake  project  in  the  past  will  be  avoided. 


TOCKS  ISLAND — S.  3106 

Mr.  Hub«  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
pleases  me  to  join  in  an  effort  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Senator  Clifford  Case,  to  termi- 
nate the  authorization  for  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Reservoir  project  as  part  of  tiie 
Delaware  River  Basin  project. 

After  oomplelion  of  the  Madigan- 
Praeger  r^Mrt  which  provided  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  Tocks  Island  Lake 
project,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, composed  of  the  Governors  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania,  recommended  a  halt  to 
further  funding  for  Uie  construction  of 
this  project.  Sidsequent  to  the  Com- 
mission recom^ndations,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engin**rs  proposed  deauthor- 
ization. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring  pro- 
vides that  all  real  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  connection 
with  the  project  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Qkp  National  Recreation  Area,  Further, 
all  authority  oMghially  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  then  follow  a 
li^t  of  priorities  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  in  the  future. 

This  bin  clearly  delineates  what  lands 
the  Federal  Government  hopes  to  ac- 


MANSFIELD'S  SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
contained  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Senator 
Mike  BCansfield,  who  announced  his 
forthcoming  retirement  last  week  after 
16  years  as  Senate  majority  leader. 

The  editorial  emphasized  Senator 
Ma](Sfiei.d's  contributions  to  the  welcome 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Senate  during  his  tenure,  espeeiallx  his 
fair  and  scrupulously  evenhanded  lead- 
ership and  his  key  role  in  making  the 
Senate  a  more  open  and  thoughtful  in- 
stitution. 

The  essence  of  Senator  Mahsfieud's 
leadership  was  particulu'ly  well  captured 
in  two  of  the  thoughts  in  the  editorial 
As  the  editorial  noted.  Senator  Mahs- 
fuxd's  contribution  was  "to  weUxMne 
change  and  greatly  hurry  it  along." 

That  took  great  skill,  as  all  of  us  will 
readily  attest.  In  this  sense.  Senator 
Maksfield's  light  but  cCFecUve  touch  on 
the  reins  was  an  example  of  the  famous 
description  of  leadership  by  the  Chinese 
philosopher  and  poiet,  Lao  Tse,  who 
'wrote: 

A  leader  is  best  when  people  barely  know 
he  exists.  Of  a  good  leader,  when  his  work  is 
done,  bis  aim  fulfilled,  they  will  say,  we  did 
this  ourselves. 

In  addition,  as  the  editorial  also  notes, 
the  Senate  under  Mike  Mansfield  came 
closer  to  being  the  sort  of  body  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  «^en  they 
wrote  the  Constitution. 

Pertiaps  the  greatest  lalbute  to  any 
modem  American  leader  is  to  say  that 
he  could  have  been  a  Founding  Father. 
Tliat  is  true  of  Mike  Mahsfiblo.  He  could 
have  been  a  Founding  Father,  and  the 
Senate  will  miss  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  editorial.  Iifans- 
field's  Senate."  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  19731 
Mansfield's  Senate 
It  is  too  early  to  bid  fareweU  to  Mike 
Mansfield  who  is  retiring  next  January  as 
Montana's  senior  Senator  and  as  Senate  ma- 
jority leader.  Spare,  vigorous,  alert,  he  could 
well  serve  the  Republic  as  wise  counselor 
and  special  envoy  in  various  public  and  pri- 
vate capacities  for  many  years  to  come. 

But  It  Is  timely  to  tal^  note  of  the  way 
Mr.  Mansfield  helped  to  %bange  the  Senate 
diulng  his  record-making  sixteen-year  ten- 
ure as  majority  leader.  The  Senate  would 
have  changed  in  any  event  because  the 
greatly  enlarged  Democratic  majority  pro- 
duced by  the  "class  of  '58"  was  too  big,  too 
liberal,  too  venturesome  to  be  controlled  by 
the  cloee-to-the-vest  operations  of  his  re- 
nowned predecessor,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Moreover,  the  civil  rights  revolution  that 
Johnson  himself  initiated  as  Senate  leader 
caused  a  steady  erosion  of  the  once-domi- 
nant conservative  Southern  Democratic  bloc. 
Senator  Mansfield's  contribution   was   to 
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welcome  clumge  and  gently  hurry  It  along. 
By  treating  erery  member  ae  his  equal,  by 
appealing  to  the  better  rather  thain  the 
fv-orse  Bide  of  each  man's  nature,  and  by  keep- 
ing everyone  Informed  rather  than  Ignorant 
of  the  leadership's  goals  and  tactics,  he  made 
the  Senate  a  much  more  open  and  more  dem- 
ocratic institution.  He  made  consensus  a  re- 
ality rather  than  a  slogan. 

If  by  this  civilized  style  of  leadership.  Mr. 
Mansfield  contributed  to  making  the  Senate 
somewhat  less  productive  in  terms  of  bills 
passed  and  partisan  power  exercised,  the  re- 
sult was  fairly  close  to  what  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  had  in  mind  when  they 
conceived  of  the  Senate.  They  saw  it  as  a 
place  for  the  sober  second  thought  and  for 
the  full  articulation  of  minority  as  well  as 
majority  views.  Mr.  Mansfield  passes  to  his 
successor  in  the  leadership  post  a  worthy 
legacy  of  institutional  self-confldence  and 
mutual  trust. 


SOLAR  ENERGY 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  Portland  Maine  Sun- 
day Telegram  makes  two  significant 
points:  solar  energy  can  contribute  to 
our  energy  needs  now,  and  the  admin- 
istration Is  not  giving  It  the  priority  It 
deserves.  The  truth  of  this  latter  state- 
ment may  be  Illustrated  by  a  look  at  the 
significant  reductions  which  were  made 
by  OMB  in  the  solar  energy  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1977.  OMB  cut  the 
ERDA  request  for  solar  energy  operat- 
ing expenses  by  approximately  40  per- 
cent. TUs  was  after  ERDA  Itself  had 
cut  the  division  request,  so  that  the 
amoimt  submitted  to  Congress  was  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  the  original  solar 
division  request  for  funds.  Along  with 
solar,  geothermal.  and  conservation 
funds  were  cut  the  most  substantially 
both  within  ERDA  and  by  OMB.  Nuclear 
fission  op>eratlns  expenses,  on  the  other 
hand,  sustained  cuts  of  only  11  percent 
by  OMB  and  an  overall  cut  from  the 
original  division  request  of  only  16  per- 
cent, in  contrast  to  the  50  percent  cut 
in  solar. 

That  this  level  of  funding  Is  inade- 
quate for  solar  energy  may  be  seen  in 
a  comparison  with  the  1973  subpanel 
IX  report  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conun^- 
sion,  estimating  the  resources  needed 
for  what  they  termed  a  "minimum  vi- 
able" anil  "accelerated  orderly"  solar 
energy  program  from  1975  to  1979.  This 
year's  request  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1977  Is  Just  above  the^jnlnimum  viable 
program.  The  original  ERDA  solar  divi- 
sion request  more  nearly  approximated 
the  accelerated  orderly  proposed  level 
of  funding,  prior  to  the  50-percent  reduc- 
tion. Continuing  neglect  of  the  poten- 
tial of  solar  energy  is  to  be  unaccept- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Telegram 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
SOI.AB  PowKX  Trend  Heke  Is  Doing  Well 

Solar  energy  may  not  be  doing  too  well  In 
Washington  but  It's  beginning  to  trend  more 
and  more  into  Maine. 

John  M.  Teem,  former  assistant  adminis- 
trator for  solar,  geothermal  and  advanced 
energy  systems  at  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  In  Wa.shlngton 


•aid  last  week  the  Ford  adnUnlstntlon  Imt 
giving  aolar  energy  the  priority  It  deserves. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  on  this  page,  w« 
showed  the  progress  being  made  on  the 
ICalne  Audubon  Society's  solar  heated  head- 
quarters-to-be. 

Teem  said  more  work  should  be  done  on 
short-term  solar  projects  which  stand  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  practical  soon  and  not 
so  much  on  long  term  space  age  type  solar 
research. 

That's  what's  being  done  with  the  Maine 
Audubon  headqttarters.  And  that's  what  go- 
ing on  »'lth  two  Just-aunounced  Maine  so- 
lar projects. 

Thornton  Sheet  Metal  Co..  Waterboro,  has 
Just  announced  a  self-contained  solar  heat- 
ing system  for  residential  and  conunerclal 
use.  Owner  C.  M.  Thornton  writes  that  the 
Sun  Ray  Solar  Furnace  is  fully  automatic 
There  are  specially  designed  honeycomb  type 
collector  panels  increasing  the  collection 
area  more  than  three  times  the  regular  flat 
plate  collector  of  the  the  same  size,  there- 
fore making  It  a  practical  unit  for  the  aver- 
age home,  he  says.  The  fiunace  can  be  placed 
alongside,  built  Into  existing  homes  or  in- 
corijorated  in  new  home  construction. 

Thornton  says  it  wiU  pay  for  Itself  In  10 
to  I'l  years  on  fuel  savings  alone.  He  reports 
the  solar  furnace  was  developed  within 
Maine  for  "rugged  Maine  weather." 

The  furnace  comes  In  four  models  from 
SQCTXM^iP  265,000  BTU's.  It's  the  size  of  a  tool 
slJBd.  la^eet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
high.  Patent  on  It  Is  pending. 

Ads  for  the  furnace  note  that  an  auxU- 
lary  heating  system  Is  needed  in  December 
and  January  because  of  the  shorter  days  and 
more  frequent  days  of  heavy  cloud  cover. 
Coet  of  electricity  to  operate  the  two  one- 
half  horsepower  motors  In  the  furnace  Is 
about  $1.76  a  month  or  $14  for  the  entire 
heating  season,  the  ads  say. 

As  of  March  18,  Solar  Comfort  Heating 
Systems,  a  part  of  Solar  Comfort,  Jnc, 
StatesvlUe.  N.C.,  will  start  a  marketing  pro- 
gram of  its  solar  furnace  in  New  England, 
starting  with  Maine  and  working  Its  way 
along  the  east  coast  to  Florida. 

President  of  Solar  Comfort  Is  Donald  J. 
Metivier  of  Westbrook.  Metivier  says  the 
public  Isn't  Informed  about  solar  energy  as 
It  should  be.  Therefore,  Solar  Comfort  will 
hold  seminars  to  show  people  what  solar  en- 
ergy can  do  for  them. 

Metivier,  whose  brother,  John,  is  now  In 
Stateevllle,  says  Maine  doe«  have  a  good 
supply  of  sunshine.  He  encloses  a  chart 
showing  that  a  8,000  degree  day  house  In 
Maine  has  an  average  dally  BTU  require- 
ment of  134.000.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Michigan, 
Duluth,  and  Bllnneapolls.  Minn.,  Havre,  Hel- 
en* and  Mllee  City,  Mont,  Ely,  Nev,  Bis- 
marck. Fargo  and  WiUlston.  NX)..  Sioux  Falls, 
SJ)..  Burlington,  Vt..  Oreen  Bay  and  Madi- 
son, Wise,  and  Lander  and  Sheridan.  Wya 
all  have  higher  dally  BTU  requirements.  A 
solar  furnace  with  98  square  feet  plaste  col- 
lector would  produce  79.000  BTU's  dally  Iq 
Maine,  the  chart  shows. 

The  eolar  fumacea  appear  the  wave  of  the 
short-term  future  in  solar  energy.  Maine  has 
a  couple — and  Is  getting  more. 


IN   MEMORY  OF  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  people  of  Texas  and  our  ccdleagues 
In  this  Congress  In  mourning  the  death 
of  Wright  Patman.  We  grieve  for  his 
wife  and  family,  and  we  each  share  a 
deep  personal  loss. 

But  we  are  grateful  for  the  life  of  Mr. 
Patman  so  selflessly  gave  us.  For  him 
public  service  was  a  lifelong  career,  and 
his  legacy  shall  long  be  with  us. 

Mr    Patman's  was  a  rich  and  long 


career.  Serving  suceesstvely  as  assistant 
coimty  attomear,  district  attorney  for  the 
Fifth  Jcdldal  IMstrict  of  Texas,  and  the 
State  r^resentative.  Ifr.  Patman  was  ' 
first  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1928.  Tlie 
good  people  of  northeast  Texas  subse- 
quently reaflOrmed  their  ccHifidence  by 
reelecting  him  to  the  House  23  additional 
times. 

And  that  service  was  always  for  the 
people,  all  of  the  people.  Mr.  Patman 
had  a  passion  for  determining  and 
championing  the  cause  of  the  little  man. 
Perhaps  that  zeal  stemmed  from  his 
humble  beginnings  and  long  years  of 
hard  work  as  a  cotton  farmer.  In  any 
case,  it  has  always  Impressed  his  col- 
leagues. As  a  former  dedcmate  in  the 
Texas  legislature,  Sam  Daly  Johnson  ad- 
vised his  son,  Lyndon,  when  he  left  for  his 
first  term  in  Washington.  "If  you  don't 
know  how  to  vote,  watch  my  friend, 
Wright  Patman." 

Mr.  Patman  made  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  people.  His  record 
of  accomplishment  is  unparalleled. 

Mr.  Patman  was  responsible  for  en- 
actment of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
which  established  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  set 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power"  as  permanent  na- 
tional policy  objectives,  goals  which  he 
had  been  advocating  since  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Patman  was  the  chief  author  of 
legislation  establishing  a  system  (rf  Fed- 
eral credit  imions  for  the  savings  of 
workers  and  as  a  source  of  small  loans 
for  them. 

He  won  enactment  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  approval,  during  World  War  n. 
of  the  principle  that  small  businesses 
had  a  right  to  sliare  In  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  Patman  was  the  first  to  champion 
other  legislative  Initiatives  which,  after 
many  long  years  of  debate,  are  now  ap- 
proaching final  action  by  the  Congress. 
Tliey  Include  measures  to  permit  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  make  consumer 
loans,  to  permit  banks  to  pay  Interest  on 
checking  accounts,  to  designate  a  single 
agency  to  regulate  commercial  banks,  to 
require  paymrait  of  Interest  on  UJS.  Gtov- 
emment  deposits  held  by  banks,  and  to 
make  the  term  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  coincide  with  a 
Presidential  term. 

lliat  latter  proposal  suggests  a  cause 
which  has  only  recently  becrane  popular 
but  which  he  has  long  championed.  Mr. 
Patman  charged  repeatedly  that  the  Fed 
was  irresponsibly  keeping  Interest  rates 
high,  effectively  denying  credit  to  the 
ordinary  American  citizen  and  thereby 
prolonging  postwar  recessions.  His  was 
our  voice  of  frustration,  as  he  attempted 
to  move  the  Fed  to  more  responsible  and 
responsive  policy. 

Mr.  Patman  was  also  responsible  for 
a  number  of  important  inquiries  whose 
full  consequences  are  yet  to  be  fully 
known.  He  was,  for  instance,  among  the 
first  to  challenge  the  complex  system 
of  Interlocks  between  large  banks  and 
Insurance  companies  and  how  those  ties 
affect  lending  policies. 

And  he  was  among  tiie  vei'y  first  to 
questioi\    the    route    Nixon    cBmpaign 
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money  traveled  from  original  contribu- 
tors, through  finance  etnumittees  and 
various  banks,  to  those  wiio  are  faiToIved 
in  the  Watergate  burglary.  Be  was  adc- 
ing  those  questions  already  in  Septem- 
ber of  1972,  at  a  time  'When  too  few 
of  his  countrymen  were  'willing  to  listen. 

But  Wright  Patman  had  patience  and 
persistence.  In  so  many  cases,  he  was  a 
step  ahead  of  his  fellow  coimtrymen. 
He  educated,  he  cajoled,  and  on  so  many 
issues  he  finally  persuaded.  And  the 
country  and  its  banks  are  far  better  for 
his  effort. 

Wright  Patman  was  regarded  as  dean 
of  the  Texas  delegation,  not  so  much 
by  lus  ability  to  win  reelection  but  by 
the  respect  he  earned.  He  drove  himself 
hard,  asked  the  tough  question,  took  the 
unpopular  stand,  and  insisted  that  the 
public  interest  be  served.  He  was  resolute 
and  coiu-ageous,  willing  to  chan^ion  any 
cause  if  he  thought  it  right. 

We  have  benefited  from  his  prodigious 
work,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  keen  in- 
sight. The  Congress  and  the  Nation  are 
both  diminished  by  his  loss. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
symp>athles  to  his  wife  and  family.  We 
shall  all  miss  Wright  Patman  very  much. 


RURAL  HOUSING 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1976,  the  Appropriati(His  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  and  Rdated 
Agencies,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  on  &e  budget  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  These  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  subctMnmittee  (Mr. 
McOee)  .  These  hearings  provide  a  valu- 
able opportunity  to  review  how  those 
responsible  for  implementing  the  laws 
and  the  poUcy  developed  by  Cc»igress  are 
performing  in  respect  to  rural  growth 
and  development,  especially  In  terms  of 
our  Nation's  food  and  energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  and  concerns 
about  rural  development  and  housing  are 
well  known.  I  have  spoken  on  these  sub- 
jects in  the  past  and  will  ctmtinue  to  do 
so  imtil  the  Federal  Government  finally 
responds  affirmatively  to  Uie  needs  ot 
rural  America.  America  cannot  abandon 
our  rural  communities.  We  must  make 
them  attractive  for  those  now  there,  and 
for  those  who  see  rural  life  as  a  desir- 
able alternative  to  living  in  our  uitan 
centers.  Certainly  no  agency  of  Govern- 
ment is  more  important  In  seting  to  the 
future  'Vitality  of  rural  America  than  the 
Farmers  Home  AdministratioQ. 

The  FmHA  housing  programs  have 
grown  dramatically  to  try  to  fill  a  sig- 
nificant unmet  need,  espedally  among 
low  and  moderate  inccHne  people.  TbR 
growth  in  the  FmHA  programs  has  taken 
place  largely  because  C<»igress  made 
available  the  resources  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  sigency's  various  programs.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  FmHA  programs  have  be- 
come particularly  significant  to  rural 
areas  because  our  Inflation/recession 
economy  has  made  recent  housing  un- 
available to  all  but  the  most  aJBuent  and 
has  caused  unemplojmaent  rates  in  the 
rural  constroction  Industry  to  hover 
around  14  percent.  An  examination  of 
FmHA's  housing  budget  shows  tiiat  its 


Increases  have  barely  kept  pace  with  in- 
flatioD  and  the  same  dollars  have  bought 
fewer  houses. 

With  tbis  background,  I  want  now  to 
address  myself  to  a  number  of  Issues 
it^eh  have  emerged  from  FmHA's  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee.  I  think 
that  a  review  of  this  testimony  shows 
some  rather  incredible  answers  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  some  very 
reasonable  questions  by  the  distinguished 
chairman.  The  first  issue  put  to  the 
FmHA  concerned  the  legitimacy  of  the 
need  for  additional  money  for  rural 
housing  loans  provided  in  the  fiscal  1976 
supidemental  appropriations  bill — ^Pub- 
lic Law  94-157. 

This  fall,  with  the  valued  help  of  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr.  Hol- 
uircs),  I  took  the  lead  tn  providing,  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  ad- 
ditional obligational  authority  of  $500 
million  for  the  rural  housing  insurance 
fund.  We  acted  on  the  basis  of  reports 
from  aroimd  the  country  that  FmHA  was 
telling  people  who  came  in  to  apply  for 
rural  housing  loans  that  there  were  in- 
sufficient funds  to  meet  t^e  demand. 
FmHA  in  its  testimony  before  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee 
has  now  suggested  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  loans  would  have  been  met 
adequately  by  the  increase  provided  for 
in  ttie  annual  appropriations  bill  and 
that  the  additional  $500  million  was  un- 
necessary. Because  FmHA's  version  of 
history  appears  to  me  to  be  a  revision  of 
what  actually  happened,  let  me  recapitu- 
late tlie  events  which  caused  me  to  offer 
the  amendment  by  which  Congress  in- 
creased the  obligational  authority  in  the 
supidemental  bUl. 

Beginning  on  July  1,  1975,  FmHA  was 
operating  on  a  continuing  resolution 
which  limited  the  obligational  authority 
tor  the  rural  housing  programs  to  $2,234 
billion.  By  notice  dated  October  2,  FmHA 
notified  its  State  directors  that  the  allo- 
cation for  the  rural  housing  programs  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  would  be 
tised  up  by  October  10th.  On  October  21, 
President  Ford  signed  the  annual  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill.  Public  Law 
94-122.  into  law.  The  bill  raised  the  obli- 
gational authority  for  the  rural  housing 
programs  to  $2,706  biUion,  but  the  money 
was  not  available  to  FmHA  by  OMB  for 
almost  a  month.  On  November  12.  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  fiood  of  applications 
fos  rural  housing  loans,  FmHA  set  up  a 
mont^y  allocation  system  for  ecu:h  State. 
Shortly  thereafter,  with  a  backlog  of 
$200  million  in  approved  applications  for 
502  homeownershlp  loans  sitting  in  the 
national  finance  office  in  St.  Louis  and 
with  the  backlog  growing  at  the  rate  of 
$10  million  a  day.  FmHA  imp>osed  a 
moratorium  on  the  502  program. 

At  this  point,  it  became  clear  that  even 
with  the  $472  million  increase  in  the 
regular  appropriations  bill,  there  would 
not  be  enough  money  for  the  rural  hous- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
portion  of  the  Increase  made  available 
for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  $236 
million,  was  barely  enou^  to  deal  with 
the  backlog  existing  in  the  homeowner- 
ship  program  as  of  mid-November. 

Because  rural  housing  programs  have 


been  successful  in  the  very  area — hous- 
ing— in  which  the  government  omtinues 
to  struggle  to  find  viable  imjcgnams.  I 
initiated  the  successful  effort  to  increase 
the  6bUgatl(Hial  antbority  of  the  rural 
housing  Insurance  fund  by  $500  million 
in  the  6um>lemental  approprlatlcHis  bUl. 
President  Ford  subsequently  sent  Con- 
gress a  message  prc^wsing  to  rescind  the 
$500  million.  Neither  the  House,  nor  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  the  rescission,  and 
the  money  is  expected  to  be  made  avail- 
able as  of  March  19. 

What  was  the  response  of  FmHA  to 
the  enormous  demand  for  rural  housing 
credit?  Did  they  ask  for  more  authority 
to  meet  this  obvious  need?  Did  they  ask 
for  more  staff?  Tiie  answer  is  no.  Instead 
they  moved  to  stifie  appllcati<ms  by  in- 
stituting a  monthly  allocation  of  funds. 
The  effect  of  such  a  system  is  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  funds  to  a  few  days 
each  month  and  to  create  a  backlog  for 
the  next  month's  allocatton.  The  extent 
of  that  backlog  is  not  known  to  the  na- 
tional office  because  the  processing  is 
stopped  at  the  coxmty  office  after  the 
monthly  quota  is  reached. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  inadequate  credit  with  gim- 
micks like  monthly  quotas.  The  agency 
admits  that  applications  have  increased, 
that  demand  for  the  programs  is  high, 
and  yet  they  did  not  request  one  penny 
of  additional  authority.  The  real  need 
for  the  Increase  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  1^^  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  figures  now  available  on  the  per- 
centage of  502  homeownershlp  funds 
provided  for  in  the  annual  bill  which 
were  committed  as  of  December  31. 1975. 
Even  with  the  monthly  allocation  sys- 
tem providing  a  brake  on  commitments, 
18  States  obligated  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  their  annual  allocation  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  example, 
Delaware  used  105.1  percent  of  its  an- 
nual 502  allotment;  Maine.  74.3  percent; 
Rhode  Island.  71.1  percent,  HawaU,  69.7 
percent;  and  Colorado,  69.1  percent 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  FmHA 
used  the  relnstitution  of  HUD's  section 
235  program  as  a  Justification  for  Presi- 
dent Ford's  attempt  to  rescind  the  $500 
million.  While  I  wdcome  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  235  homeownershlp  program 
and  hope  that  some  of  its  resources  can 
go  into  rural  areas,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  no  replacement  for  the  FmHA  hous- 
ing programs.  First,  the  235  program 
provides  only  a  shallow  subsidy  lim- 
ited to  the  difference  between  a  5- 
percent  and  a  market  rate  mortgage. 
Depending  on  a  household's  Income,  the 
subsidy  imder  the  502  program  can  re- 
duce mortgage  Interest  to  1  percent.  Sec- 
ond, the  235  program  requires  a  6-per- 
cent downpayment  which  further  limits 
those  who  can  be  served.  The  502  pro- 
gram has  no  downpayment  requirement. 
Basically,  the  235  program  is  an  insur- 
ance program  and  requires  a  lender  who 
is  willing  to  serve  the  loan.  Experience 
has  shown  that  all  too  many  rural  banlcs 
will  not  or  cannot  lend  in  their  ccMnmu- 
nities  even  when  the  loan  Is  Insured.  The 
notion  that  the  235  program  will  some- 
how replace  the  $500  million  additional 
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obligational  authority  voted  by  Congress 
for  F&oHA  in  the  last  session  is  ncuisense. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  at  the  very 
time  that  FmHA  is  using  the  HUD  2S5 
program  as  a  reason  for  the  rescission  of 
the  $500  million,  FmHA's  administrator 
testified  before  the  Senate  Housing  Sub- 
committee that  there  is  no  overlap  in 
the  RnHA  and  HOD  programs — 

On  a  practical  basis,  there  is  little  siuce 
HUD  depends  upon  approved  private  lenders 
to  make  their  loans  and,  hifitorically,  private 
lenders  have  not  been  active  in  HXTD  insured 
housing  programs  in  FmHA  serviced  rural 
areas.  Generally,  private  rural  lenders  make 
lotms  for  local  farm,  business  and  customer 
short-term  credit  needs  without  getting  into 
the  longer  term  real  estate  market.  Also,  the 
FmHA  is  limited  to  lending  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  who  cannot  qualify 
for  other  credit.  Including  loans  insured  by 
HUD.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  applicant  eligi- 
bility, there  should  be  no  overlap  since 
PmHA  regulations  require  that  applicants 
who  can  obtain  credit  from  any  other  source, 
are  not  eligible  for  FmHA  loans. 

At  the  Agi"icultm*e  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearing.  Senator  McGee 
asked  about  tlie  cost  of  the  mortgage  in- 
tei'est  subsidies  that  would  incur  as  a 
result  of  the  additional  $500  million  in 
loan  authority.  FmHA  advised  him  that 
the  cost  of  the  program  would  be  about 
$460  million.  Although  FmHA  did  not  say 
so,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  is 
the  maximum  potential  cost  over  the  33- 
year  life  of  the  loan.  Furthermore,  while 
I  Ijelieve  that  we  in  Congress  must  face 
up  to  the  substantial  cost  of  the  mort- 
gage interest  subsidy  programs,  I  do  not 
think  that  $460  million  is  a  realistic 
figure. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  tlie 
FmHA  mortgage  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram comes  about  in  the  following  way. 
Hie  Government  borrows  money  on  the 
open  market  at  the  prevailing  rate  which 
at  present  Ls  S^i  percent.  It  then  makes 
direct  loans  to  the  program  participants. 
Some  of  the  participants  pay  tlie  iull  in- 
terest rate,  and  some  are  eligible  on  the 
basis  of  their  income  for  mortgage  in- 
terest subsidies.  In  some  cases,  the  sub- 
sidized mortgage  rates  of  Uie  partici- 
pants are  as  low  as  1  percent,  but  on  the 
average  the  rate  is  subsidized  down  to 
3  percent.  The  cost  to  the  Government 
Is  the  cost  of  paying  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  payments  at  B^i  and 
3  percent. 

But  Farmers  Home  neglected  to  tell 
Senator  McGee  a  number  of  important 
facts.  First,  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
loans  under  th^  rural  housing  programs 
involve  interest  credit;  second,  the  most 
recent  information  available — now  4 
years  old — indicates  that  the  average 
interest  credit  loan  lasts  between  4  and 
7  years  at  which  point  the  incomes  of 
tlie  pailicipants'  households  have  in- 
creased enough  to  take  them  off  the  sub- 
sidy; third,  FmHA  housing  officials  have 
.stated  that  at  each  review  of  participant 
income  approximately  35  p>ercent  of  the 
existing  502  subsidy  recipients  indicate 
sufficient  gains  in  income  approximately 
35  percent  of  the  existing  502  subsidy  re- 
cipients indicate  sufficient  gains  in  in- 
come to  graduate  from  the  interest  credit 
program.  By  combining  these  facts  it 


is  possible  to  check  the  FmHA  figure  of 
$460  million. 

If  60  percent  of  the  loans  from  the  $500 
million  in  obligational  authority  in  tbe 
supplemental  bill  receive  interest  credits, 
this  means  that  the  base  for  calculations 
is  $300  milUon  in  loan  authority.  If  we 
assume  that  all  of  the  $300  million  is  used 
for  new  construction — a  generous  as- 
sumption— and  that  the  average  newly 
constructed  FmHA  unit  costs  $24,000,  we 
know  that  a  maximum  of  12,500  subsi- 
dized units — $300  million  divided  by 
$24,000 — would  l)e  produced  eis  a  result  of 
the  increase  specified  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill. 

PmHA  advises  that  the  average  subsi- 
dized loan  is  made  at  3  percent  to  the 
recipient  household.  Thus,  the  average 
amount  of  interest  credit  is  5^,4  percent, 
based  on  the  current  8^4  percent  market 
rate  loan,  or  $1,085  per  year.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
interest  suktsidy  during  the  first  year 
would  be  $1,085  times  12,500  minus  $13.- 
562,500.  Assuming  that  each  subsidized 
loan  lasts  for  the  full  7  years,  then 
the  total  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  approximately  $95  million.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  $460  million  figme  given 
by  PmHA  to  Senator  McGee.  In  my 
opinion,  by  responding  with  the  total 
conceivable  liability  rather  than  that 
wliich  could  be  expected  given  the  his- 
tory of  these  loans,  FmHA  is  expressing 
iUs  apparent  antipathy  to  the  job  of  run- 
ning the  rural  housing  programs. 

The  best  and  only  realistic  way  to  eval- 
uate tlie  cost  of  the  mortgage  Interest 
subsidy  program  to  the  Government  is 
to  look  at  the  amount  appropriated  each 
year  to  reimburse  the  rural  housing  in- 
surance fund  for  the  losses  due  to  in- 
terest subsidies.  FmHA  testified  at  the 
recent  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearing  that  the  budget  item  entitled 
"reimbui-sement  losses"  is  in  large  part 
attributable  to  mterest  subsidies.  Each 
year's  appropriations  bill  includes  a  sum 
to  reimburse  the  losses  to  the  rural 
housing  insurance  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  2  years  back.  According  to  FmHA 
figures,  as  of  June  31,  1975.  the  fund  had 
outstanding  liabihties  of  $8,642  billion, 
and  the  1977  budget  includes  approxi- 
mately $175  million  ^or  reimbursement 
for  losses  to  tlie  fund  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
Thus,  the  real  cost  to  the  Government 
for  the  rural  housing  programs  run  by 
FmHA  in  1975  is  $175  milhon.  FmHA 
estimates  that  the  fiscal  1979  budget  will 
include  approximately  $325  million  to 
reimburse  the  fund  for  losses  on  out- 
standing liabihties  of  $10.5  to  $11  bil- 
lion. This  figure  includes  the  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  recent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President,  few  things  have  exas- 
))erated  me  more  than  tlie  evasion  and 
doubletalk  we  have  been  receiving  from 
FmHA  on  the  matter  of  implementing 
the  rural  rental  assistance  program 
which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  1974 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act.  In  response  to  questions  by  Senator 
Hathaway  in  hearings  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1974,  FmHA  said  that  regulations 
would  be  issued  shortly  to  Implement  the 
program.  There  are  still  no  regulations. 


The  Agency  insisted  then  that  it  did  not 
have  enough  staff  to  run  ttie  program 
and  that  It  needed  specific  direction  from 
Congress  before  it  would  imidement  the 
rental  assistance  program.  Well,  this  last 
fall  the  Congress  provided  both  the  ad- 
ditional staff  and  the  specific  Instruc- 
tions the  Agency  said  it  needed.  This  was 
done  in  the  annual  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Act  for  fiscal  1076 — Public  Law 
94-122.  The  bill  as  reported  out  of  con- 
ference noted  that — 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  provide 
that  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  are 
available  to  carry  out  this  [the  rental  assist- 
ance] program  .  .  . 

And  concluded  with  the  specific  direc- 
tion that  "the  conferees  will  expect  this 
program  to  be  carried  out." 

Congress  clear  expression  of  its  intent 
notwitlistanding,  in  a  response  to  a  ques- 
tion at  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  the  failure  to  implement  the 
rental  assistance  program,  the  admin- 
istrator of  FmHA  had  the  temerity  to 
claim  that  Congress  did  npt  direct  the 
program's  implementation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, FmHA's  response  is  an  Incredible 
example  of  doubletalk  and  obfuscation. 
PmHA  is  trying  to  confuse  Congress  by 
saying  that  tlie  minuscule  use  of  the  sec- 
tion 8  program  in  rural  ai'eas  fulfills 
Congress  mandate  &nd  that  the  rural 
rental  assistance  program  as  legislated 
has  in  fact  been  implemented.  The  state- 
ment is  nonsense,  and  in  apparent  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  indefensibiUty  of 
the  remark.  FmHA  had  it  deleted  from 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  rural  rental 
assistance  program  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  rural  areas.  The  section  8  pro- 
gram has  manifold  problems  as  its  gen- 
eral low  level  of  activity  has  demon- 
strated. To  date,  rural  areas  are  receiving 
less  than  their  legislated  share  imder  the 
section  8  program.  Moreover,  after  al- 
most 2  years,  HUD  and  FmHA  have 
not  been  able  to  work  out  an  effective 
means  by  which  to  coordinate  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  8  with  the  section 
515  program.  FmHA  reports  that  only  550 
units  have  been  approved  under  the  sec- 
tion 515/section  8  program  combination. 
This  low  number  Ls  certainly  witness  to 
the  need  to  use  both  section  8  and  tlie 
i-ural  rental  assistance  program  if  rural 
housing  needs  are  to  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  FmHA's  persistent  re- 
fusal to  implement  the  rm-al  rental  as- 
sistance program  raises  in  my  mind  the 
need  to  consider  tying  tlie  use  of  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  pay  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  FmHA  to  implementation 
of  the  program.  I  know  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary remedi',  but  FmHA's  recalci- 
trance may  ultimately  leave  us  no  otlier 
clear  alternative. 

One  final  recent  example  of  the  serious 
distortion  of  Congressional  intent  is  the 
way  FmHA  used  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  fiscal  year  for  additional  staff. 
Congress  provided  funds  in  the  1976  Ap- 
propriations Act  to  hire  over  1.000  addi- 
tional staff.  This  was  in  response  to  the 
many  additional  responsibilities  assigned 
to  FmHA  by  recent  legislation.  What 
happened  to  that  appropriation?  More 
than  a  third  was  used  for  pay  increases, 
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travel,  and  other  such  costs.  FmHA  knew 
full  well  that  these  costs  were  coming. 
Why  did  they  not  ask  for  additional  ftmds 
through  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill?  Instead,  FmHA  chose  to  frustrate 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  limit  the  hir- 
ing of  new  i>ermanent  staff  to  400  people 
plus  300  part-time  and  temporary  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  remarks  to- 
day will  help  to  clarify  the  ongoing  de- 
bate about  our  rural  housing  programs. 
These  programs  deserve  our  support. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  over  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  been  bandied 
about  since  the  United  Nations  originally 
approved  the  treaty  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago. 

Presidents,  scholars,  human  rights  ac- 
tivists of  all  types  and  persuasions,  have 
all  urged  the  ratification  of  this  pact  by 
the  United  States.  Yet  we  remain  un- 
committed. 

Critics  of  V£.  ratification  have  also 
come  from  varied  backgrounds,  but  they 
share  one  common,  linking  factor.  They 
have  relied,  almost  without  exception,  on 
the  objections  raised  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Each  of  the  ABA's  ob- 
jections has  been  repeatedly  refuted  by 
me  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  Yet,  ad- 
mittedly, it  is  difficult  to  counter  opposi- 
tion posed  by  such  a  revered  and  knowl- 
edgeable organization.  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  however,  that  the  ABA  has  now 
rescinded  its  objections  and  wiU  approve 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

With  the  granting  of  American  Bar 
Association  approval,  critics  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  can  no  longer  be  deemed 
credible  voices  in  the  controversy.  TTieir 
near  complete  reliance  on  the  ABA  posi- 
tion as  justification  for  their  opposition 
has  now  been  responsible  for  totally 
eroding  their  plausibility. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  any  additional  delay  in  action 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  It  is 
inexcusably  ovei-due. 


MINNESOTA     VOICE     OF     DEMOC- 
RACY   CONTEST    WINNER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
the  Miimesota  delegation  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  discuss  national  legis- 
lation and  to  meet  the  Miimesota  State 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  wiimer,  Lori 
Schwartz  of  Willmar,  Minn. 

Miss  Schwartz  won  the  Minnesota 
contest  sponsored  by  the  VPW  with  her 
essay  on  "What  Our  Bicenteimial  Heri- 
tage Means  to  Me."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Miss  Schwartz'  essay  as 
printed  in  the  February  24, 1976.  Gopher 
Oversea *r  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Gopher  Oversea'r,  Feb.  24,  1976] 

What  Oim  Bicenteknial  Hekitage  &Iean8  to 

Me 

(By  Lori  Schwartz) 

Revolutionary  war.  Patriots  vs.  Bedcoats, 
heritage.  200  years  later,  Revolutionary 


war.  Patriots  vs.  complacency,  ...  a  chal- 
lenge. 

These  parallels  in  time  exemplify  today's 
terolatlon  tuned  from  yesterday's  fife  and 
drum,  and  therein  lies  tbe  meaning  of  our 
Bicentennial  heritage. 

As  I  read  of  that  heritage,  marking  the 
motives  and  ideals  which  spiured  the  battle 
at  Concord  and  Lexington,  I  sense  a  relevance 
marCtilng  the  span  of  two  centuries.  Form- 
ing a  chain  between  the  spirit  of  America 
past  and  the  spirit  of  America  present,  I  be- 
lieve this  relevance  Is  linked  In  terms  of  per- 
sonal sensitivity,  responsibility  and  involve- 
ment. 

American  sensitivity  is  embedded  in  the 
very  foundation  of  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
pioneers  of  liberty  were  aware  of  their  in- 
dividual abiUties  and  freedoms. 

Their  awareness  revealed  a  basic  truth. 
Great  events  grow  out  of  average  people  like 
you  and  me,  people  who  do  what  they  think 
they  should,  who  cling  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples and  ideals,  and  who  call  by  the  name 
of  freedom  their  right  to  do  so. 

That  sensitivity  influences  the  way  I  think, 
act,  and  feel  as  an  American.  Abraham 
Lincoln  explained  it  in  this  way: 

Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  hishHy. 
We  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  pK«onal  significance  or  Insignlflcaf^ce  can 
^»re  one  or  another  of  us.  We  hold  the  power 
and  beat  the  reeponsibiUty. 

When  I  think  of  responsibility  of  this 
nation,  I  am  reminded  of  a  folk-lore  popular 
during  the  Bevolution. 

A  young  boy  was  watching  fading  glimpses 
of  the  dark  sky  shortly  before  sunrise  when 
he  heard  a  twig  crack  near  his  feet.  Loc^dng 
down,  he  saw  two  gleaming  eyes  pe^'ing  at 
him.  The  boy  began  to  run.  pausing  at  short 
intervals  to  catch  his  breath  as  ttie  sun 
began  to  appear  in  the  horizon.  By  chance, 
he  looked  back  to  see  by  the  morning  light, 
he  had  been  running  from  an  over-grown 
Tom-cat. 

The  boy  had  been  trapped  by  his  fear  of 
what  might  be,  rather  than  utilizing  his 
potential  to  control  his  own  futiu^. 

How  often  Tom-cats  appear  in  my  life  to- 
day— the  brooding  figure  of  fm^lgn  policy, 
or  the  cat  called  economic  problems.  In  the 
background,  I  see  an  animal  tiireatenlng  to 
destroy  our  very  democracy — f4)athy.  But  I 
choose  not  to  run  from  these  cats,  because 
tbe  men  of  our  heritage,  unlike  tbe  boy, 
did  not  lose  tou<^  with  reality,  nor  did  they 
run  from  situations  that  seemed  hopeless. 

What  meaning  can  su6h  patriotism  have  In 
the  context  of  our  times?  Adlal  Stevenson 
once  said: 

Patriotism  Is  not  short,  frenzied  outbursts 
of  emotion,  but  the  tranquil  and  steady 
dedication  of  a  lifetime.  These  are  words  that 
are  easy  to  utter,  but  this  Is  a  mighty  as- 
signment. For  it  is  often  easier  to  fight  for 
principles  than  to  live  up  to  them. 

As  for  myself,  marching  bands,  beating 
drums,  and  colors  of  red,  white  and  blue  may 
spark  tingles  of  excitement  as  we  celebrate 
this  Bicentennial  year.  But  leaving  a  greater 
Impact  and  bc^>e  for  the  future,  will  be  a 
qiUet  sense  of  patriotism,  as  quiet  as  the 
falling  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  the  gentle  ^lasb 
of  waves  on  ttie  Potomac,  and  the  tears  of  a 
woman  who  lost  her  family  and  gained  a 
new  nation. 


ENOUGH  TO  EAT  IS  EVERY  MAN  S 
BIRTHRIGHT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  address  which  I  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association's  birthright  diimer, 
ttie  theme  of  which  was  "Enough  to  eat 
Is  every  man's  birthright." 

This  theme  is  a  very  thoughtful  and 


appropriate  expression  which  we  should 
establish  as  a  national  goal. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  work  of 
the  American  School  Food  Service  As- 
sociaticm  and  the  dedicated  people  who 
bring  nutritious  food  to  our  schoolchil- 
dren each  day.  This  program  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  child  nutrition  effort  to- 
day. 

I  have  recommended  that  we  estab- 
lish a  universal  school  lunch  and  nutri- 
tion program  for  all  children,  which 
would  also  provide  the  basis  for  a  more 
comprehensive  nutrition  program  than 
we  have  today. 

We  urgently  need  to  combine  the 
teachings  of  the  classioom  with  the 
school  lunchroom  serving  as  the  learn- 
ing laboratory.  Our  Nation  urgently 
needs  a  strong  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram, and  this  is  the  best  place  to  begin. 
The  existing  child  nutrition  programs 
are  presently  imder  savere  attack  from 
the  administration  in  the  form  of  its  pro- 
posed bloc  grant  program.  I  believe  that 
we  need  to  improve  our  present  program 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  rather 
than  retreat  as  proposed  by  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  he  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
AODBESS  BY   Senator  Hcbebt  H.   Humphret 

It  Is  both  an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  take 
part  in  the  first  "Birthright  Dinner"  of  the 
American  School  Food  Service  AssoclaUon. 

Your  theme,  "Enough  to  Eat  is  Everyman's 
Birthright,"  which  is  taken  from  Genesis,  ex- 
presses very  appropriately  the  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  yoxn-  Association  which  success- 
fully runs  this  nation's  school  lunch  and 
chUd  nutrition  programs. 

In  this  land  of  plenty  we  also  should  make 
this  our  national  .goal. 

Through  tiie  years,  the  application  of  this 
concept  has  made  It  possible  to  strengthen. 
Improve  and  expand  the  child  feeding  pro- 
grams as  the  single  most  Important  factor 
In  Improving  the  nutrition  of  our  nation  s 
chUdren. 

The  Congress,  in  successive  legislative  acts, 
has  approved  major  changes  and  additions 
In  these  programs  to  broaden  the  scope  and 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

Today,  over  25  million  children  are  eating 
nutritious  lunches  every  day.  Of  this  total, 
over  10  mUUon  lunches  are  received  by  chil- 
dren who  aren't  able  to  aff<H^  tbe  regular 
lunch  price. 

And  the  lunch  program  now  is  available 
to  nearly  90  percent  of  all  children  enrolled 
In  school. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement, 
and  one  in  which  you  justifiably  can  be 
proud. 

Despite  this  record,  the  concept  of  a  uni- 
versal school  lunch  and  nutrition  program 
for  all  children — which  you  and  I  have  joined 
in  supporting — is  being  strongly  challenged. 

In  fact,  existing  school  lunch  and  chUd 
nutrition  programs — which  have  been  so 
carefully  built  over  a  period  of  30  years — 
are  under  serious  attEu;k. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  so-called 
bloc  grant  proposal  which  Is  contained  in 
the  Federal  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1977,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  this  past  January. 

Quite  simply,  this  proposal  calls  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  existing  child 
nutrition  programs — ^including  the  school 
lunch,  the  breakfast  program,  special  milk. 
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the  child  care  program,  non-food  asslslanc* 
for  needy  schools,  the  summer  food  service 
program,  commodity  assistance,  emd  the  sup- 
plemental feeding  program  for  women.  In- 
fants and  children — known  as  W.I.C. 

To  replace  these  worthwhile  programs,  a 
system  of  grants  to  each  atate  Is  proposed, 
based  on  the  number  of  needy  children. 
These  funds  would  be  used  only  to  provide 
food  for  children  from  families  with  incomes 
at  or  below  the  poverty  Income  guidelines — 
rurrently  $5,050  for  a  family  of  four. 

Children  from  near  poor  famUles  with  In- 
comes less  than  195  percent  of  the  poverty 
line  who  now  can  purchase  lunches  for  20 
cents  or  less  would  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

And  according  to  USDA's  own  Information, 
another  seven  million  children  would  be 
forced  out  of  the  program  because  lunch 
prices  would  reach  85  to  90  cents  without 
'.hp  present  federal  assistance. 

This  proposal  also  Ignores  the  burden 
whloh  s'.iddenly  would  be  thrust  onto  our 
-lates,  plus  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Just 
last  year  overwhelmingly  Indicated  the  fu- 
ture direction  for  these  programs. 

Without  doubt,  thousands  of  schools  would 
find  it  Impossible  to  continue  food  .service, 
o-  they  would  be  able  to  offer  packaged  items 
only.  In  other  schools,  only  the  very  poor 
children  would  be  able  to  receive  the  com- 
plete lunch.  We  would  be  left,  not  with  a 
nutrition  program,  but  a  poverty  program 
without  even  nutritional  guarantees  for  the 
poverty  child. 

This,  in  Itself,  would  be  the  rankfst  farm 
of  discrimination,  and  one  which  l.s  for- 
bidden by  federal  law. 

As  you  are  aware,  when  a  piniilar  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  Congress  last  year,  no 
member  of  Congress  was  willing  eveti  to  in- 
troduce It. 

However,  It  is  no  time  to  relax  with  the 
comfortable  ieellng  that  this  is  an  empty 
proposal  which  will  blow  away  in  tiie  winter 
winds,  as  it  did  before. 

Take  a  good  look,  for  instance,  at  the  ap- 
propriations structure  for  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  In  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 
You  will  be  hard  put  to  find  reference  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  program. 

But  you  will  find  something  called  '  In- 
stitutional Nutrition  Support." 

This  line  Item  is  designed  to  Indicate  that 
federal  funds  are  being  used  to  assist  In  pro- 
viding better  nutrition  for  childresi  who  now 
pay  for  their  lunches. 

By  presenting  it  this  way.  au  attempt  is 
being  made  to  create  the  Impression  that  It 
somehow  is  sinful  and  wasteful  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  support  a  nutrition  pro- 
gram encompassing  all  children. 

In  fact,  the  OiH.B.  has  developed  the  term 
■'non -needy"  In  referring  to  federal  assistance 
provided  to  paying  students.  This  not  only 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  good 
nutrition,  but  It  aLso  represents  a  crude  kind 
of  iusensitlvity. 

Thi.i  approach  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
iment  of  Congress  when  it  approved  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  some  30  years 
ago. 

At  that  time,  Congress  said  "It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  ■ 
matter  of  national  security,  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  ■  We  seem  to  have  lost  ^Ight  of  the 
iinportance  of  good  health  and  nutrition  as 
they  relate  to  our  national  security. 

It  is  my  firm  expectation  that  the  Congress 
■vill  accept  neither  the  new  appropriation.? 
structure  nor  the  bloc-grant  approach. 

However,  there  are  other  signs  that  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs 
are  under  attack. 

A  request  has  been  forwarded  to  Congress 
tn  discontinue  the  special  milk  program  as 
01"  March  1,  1976,  and  to  rescind  a  total  of 
$40   million   m   appropriated   funds   which 


would  Insure  the  full  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram during  this  fiscal  year. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Congress  will 
not  approve  this  rescission,  and  I  will  do  my 
part  In  this  fight.  But  It  is  one  more  effort 
to  confuse,  frustrate  and  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  clearly  stated  nutritional  goals 
and  objectives. 

While  these  nutrition  programs  have  been 
expanded,  the  administrative  expense  funds 
provided  to  the  states  have  not  kept  pace 
with  Inflation.  In  fact,  thus  far  this  year 
less  money  has  been  provided  than  last  year. 

You  would  think  that  this  Administra- 
tion— with  Its  vocal  support  for  running  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level — would  try  to  help 
states  do  a  good  Job  by  providing  adequate 
administrative  funds. 

By  not  providing  these  funds,  some  pro- 
grams may  be  turned  back  to  be  run  di- 
rectly by  the  tJ.S  DA. 

That's  a  case  of  the  Administration  getting 
caught  between  its  rhetoric  about  doing 
things  at  the  local  level,  and  the  desire  to 
save  money. 

There  are  many  similar  examples  which  I 
could  cite  for  you.  I  am  especially  concerned 
that  the  USD. A.  has,  on  Its  own,  decided 
not  to  follow  the  congressional  directive  with 
regard  to  u.sing  carry-over  funds  for  the 
Women.  Infant  and  Children  Program. 

We  specirtcally  directed  that  any  unused 
n.oney  from  last  year  be  used  this  year.  But 
despite  this  clear  directive,  $3.5  to  $60  mil- 
lion may  not  be  used  imless  concerned  peo- 
ple asid  Senators  take  up  the  cau.se.  And 
the  Administration  also  is  trying  to  avoid 
tising  the  full  $250  million  provided  for  this 
\ear. 

I  and  others  had  to  go  to  court  to  get  the 
Department  to  launch  the  WJ.C.  program 
as  directed  by  Congres.s.  But  the  Adminis- 
tration apparently  is  still  trying  to  Ignore 
the  law. 

There  is  one  other  Important  issue  to  put 
on  your  work  agenda. 

In  the  coming  weeks  you  will  be  asked 
for  your  views  In  curbing  waste  In  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  have  asked  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  to  look  into  this  problem, 
and  it  will  be  reporting  back  by  late  sununer. 

We  attempted  to  deal  with  this  issue  in 
H.R.  4222  last  fall  by  allowing  students  to 
choose  not  to  accept  certain  foods  or  full 
portions. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  allow  some  flexibility 
In  food  offerings,  assure  a  nutritionally  bal- 
anced meal,  avoid  waste  and  yet  rvm  a  pro- 
gram for  25  million  students. 

The  G.A.O.  study  also  will  examine  the 
issue  of  providing  cash  for  schools  rather 
than  commodities.  We  will  need  your  counsel 
on  this  study. 

I  also  have  developed  a  bill  on  nutrition 
information  and  training  which  will  be  in- 
troduced shortly. 

Tills  program  would,  through  grants  to  the 
states,  provide  for  the  training  of  food  serv- 
ice and  educational  personnel  in  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  nutrition. 

This  effort  would  bring  together  the  train- 
ing of  the  classroom  and  that  of  the  lunch- 
room. 

We  have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face as  to  what  can  be  done  and  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  nutrition  education. 

These  are  challenges  to  be  met  head  on. 
There  comes  a  time  when  a  decision  must 
be  made  between  working  hard  toward  •&• 
comollshlng  the  program  goals  or  turning 
back  before  the  onslaught  of  one's  critics. 

I  know  which  decision  you  will  make,  and 
I  will  continue  to  help  you. 

At  the  same  time  you  must  continue  to 
press  forward  In  support  of  a  imlversal  nu- 
trition education  and  food  service  pi'ogram 
for  children. 

It  Is  morally  wrong  and  economically  un- 
Ruund  to  continue  the  present  practice  of 
singling   out.   In   a   discriminatory   fashion, 


certain  children  for  free  lunches,  others  for 
lunch  at  a  nominal  price,  and  vlth  still 
others  required  to  pay  the  reg^ar  price.  We 
never  have  done  this  with  respect  to  other 
school  activities. 

I  always  have  maintained  that  you  can 
Judge  a  society  by  how  it  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  young  and  the  elderly — those  at 
the  beginning  or  in  the  shadow  of  life. 

Your  theme.  "Enough  To  Eat  Is  Everi,- 
Man's  Birthright,''  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
broad  goal  that  can  bring  people  together. 

However,  may  well-intentioned  people  will 
not  face  up  to  the  need  for  a  national  food 
policy  to  meet  this  objective.  We  must  assure 
our  producers  a  fair  return  so  that  they  can 
produce  the  abvmdant  supplies  needed  to 
meet  this  goal. 

There  are  other  similar  goals  to  which  we 
should  direct  our  attention — such  as  a  decent 
Job  for  all  Americans,  the  opportunity  to  buy 
a  home  and  the  opportunity  for  our  elderly 
to  live  their  last  years  in  dignity. 

I  am  reminded  of  President  Roosevelt's 
1937  Inaugural  Address  when  he  stated: 

"The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether 
we  add  to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have 
much;  it  is  whether  we  provide  enough  for 
those  who  have  too  little." 

We  have  just  experienced  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  great  depression.  And  we  still 
face  major  economic  uncertainties. 

Most  disturbing  to  me,  we  seem  to  have 
a  cloud  over  our  spirit  and  our  determina- 
tion. We  lack  the  optimism  and  daring  of 
our  earlier  j'ears. 

In  short,  we  need  to  begin  to  think  again 
In  terms  of  building  a  better  America.  I 
commend  you  in  taking  a  broad  approach  to 
this  session,  and  In  reminding  the  nation 
of  a  major  unmet  goal. 

If  you  light  a  fire  in  the  minds  of  your 
leaders  and  in  the  hearts  of  your  country- 
men, you  will  have  performed  a  g^reat  service. 

Let  us  worlL  together  toward  that  goal. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE  RULES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  requires  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  to  pub- 
lish its  rules  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rule.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMMTTTEE   ON  FINANCE   RULXS   OF  PEOCEUUnE 

f  Adopted  March  9. 1976) 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days. — The  regu- 
lar meeting  days  of  the  committee  shall  be 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  except  that  if  there  be  no  business 
before  the  committee  the  regular  meeting 
shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings. —  (a)  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  section  loa(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (relating  to  special 
meetings  called  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee) and  subsection  (b)  of  this  rule,  com- 
mittee meetings,  for  the  conduct  of  business, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the 
chairman.  To  the  greatest  extent  pos.^ible. 
members  will  be  notified  of  ccanmlttec  jieet- 
ings  at  least  24  hours  in  advance. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  meet- 
lugs  of  the  committee  may  be  called  by  the 
banking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  present,  provided  authority  to  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such  mem- 
ber by  the  chairman. 

Rule  3.  Presiding  Officer.— (a)  The  chalr- 
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man  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  bMtr- 
logs  of  the  committee  except  that  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ranking  majority  member  who  to 
present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  preacrtbed  by 
.subsection  (a)  any  member  of  the  committee 
rnsy  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing. 

Rule  4.  Quonuns. —  (a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  six  members,  In- 
oluding  not  less  than  one  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  one  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quomm  for  the  con- 
duct of  business. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
.subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  constitute 
H  qttorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
1  tearing. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  sub- 
.scctlon  (a)  has  been  established  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  lia  executive  session,  the 
t  ommlttee  may  continue  to  conduct  business. 

Rule  5.  Reporting  of  Measures  or  Recom- 
mendations.— No  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  the  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  actu- 
;\Ily  present  and  a  majoritj  of  those  present 
concur. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  Polling.— (aj  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(d)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative  Beorga- 
niifAtlon  Act  of  1970  (relating  to  limitation 
on  use  of  proxy  voting  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter) ,  members  who  are  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent may  have  theii-  vote  recorded  by  proxy. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 
i)e  polled  for  the  purpose  of  recording*  their 
vote  on  any  rolIcaU  taken  by  the  conuntttee. 

Rule  7.  Order  of  Motions. — When  several 
motions  are  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  relat«d  or  overlapping  matters,  the 
chairman  may  specify  the  order  in  which  the 
motions  shall  be  voted  upon. 

Rule  8.  Bringing  a  Matter  to  a  Vote. — If  the 
chairman  determines  that  a  motion  or 
amendment  has  been  adequately  debated,  he 
may  call  for  a  vote  on  such  motion  or  amend- 
ment, and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken,  un- 
less the  committee  votes  to  continue  debate 
i>n  .such  motion  or  amendment,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  vote  on  a  motion  to  continue 
clebrite  on  any  motion  or  amendment  shall 
be  taken  without  debate. 

Rule  9.  Public  Announcement  of  Cmu- 
mltt*e  Votes. — ^Pursuant  to  section  133(b) 
of  the  Leglslathe  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
as  amended  by  section  104(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating 
to  public  announcement  of  votes),  the  re- 
sults of  roUcall  votes  taken  by  the  committee 
on  any  measure  (or  amendment  thereto)  or 
matter  shall  be  announced  publicly  not  later 
than  the  day  on  which  such  measiue  or  mat- 
ter Is  ordered  reported  from  the  committee. 

Rule  10.  Subpoenas. — Subpoenas  for  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  and  records  shall  be 
issued  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 

Rule  11.  Open  Committee  Hearings. — ^To 
the  extent  required  by  section  13SA  of  the 
Leglslati.e  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
:\meuded  by  section  112(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating  to 
limitations  on  open  hearings) ,  each  hearing 
conducted  by  the  committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public. 

Rule  la.  Announcement  of  Hearings. — ^The 
committee  shaU  vmdertake  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  added  by 
section  111(a)  of  the  LegisIaUve  Beorgaolza- 
tion  Act  of  1970  (relating  to  public  notice 
of  oonunittee  hearings)  to  issue  public  an- 
nouncements of  hearings  it  Intends  to  hold 
at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  hearings. 


Bule  13.  Witnesses  at  Hearings. — (a)  Each 
witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  teetimony 
to  the  staff  directed  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  last  business  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  Is  scheduled  to  a{q>ear.  Such  writ- 
ten testintony  sliall  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  covered 
In  the  written  testimony.  Having  submitted 
his  written  testimony,  the  witness  shaU  be 
allowed  not  more  than  ten  minutes  for  oral 
presentation  of  his  statement. 

(b)  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  nkust  confine  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of  their 
arguments. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  observe  proper  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  decorum  and  propriety  while 
presenting  their  views  to  the  committee.  Any 
witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall  be  dis- 
missed, and  his  testimony  (both  oral  and 
written)  shall  not  appear  in  the  record  of  the 
hearing. 

Bule  14.  Audiences. — Persons  admitted  Into 
the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee ShaU  conduct  themselves  with  the  dig- 
nity, decorum,  covu-tesy  and  propriety  tradi- 
tionally observed  by  the  Senate.  Demonstra- 
tions of  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  state- 
ment or  act  by  any  member  or  witness  are 
not  allowed.  Persons  creating  confusion  or 
distractions  or  otherwise  disrupting  the 
orderly  proceeding  of  the  hearUig  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  hearing. 

Bule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings. — (a) 
Broadca.stlng  of  open  hearings  by  television 
or  radio  coverage  shaU  be  aUowed  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman  of  a  request  filed  with 
tho  staff  director  not  Inter  than  noon  of 
the  day  before  the  day  on  which  such  cov-j 
erage  is  desired. 

(b)  If  such  approval  is  granted,  broadcast- 
ing coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted unobtrusively  and  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy 
and  decorum  traditionally  observed  by  the 
Senate. 

(c)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  whUe  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  installed 
in  the  hearing  room  by  the  media  in  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  to  the  lowest 
level  necessary  to  provide  adequate  television 
coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the  then  current 
state  of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(e)  The  additional  lighting  authorized  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  nUe  shall  not  be  di- 
rected Into  the  eyes  of  any  members  of  the 
conunittee  or  of  any  witness,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  member  or  witness,  offend- 
ing lighting  shall  be  extinguished. 

(f)  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  be 
photographed  at  any  hearing  or  to  give 
testimony  whUe  the  broadcasting  (or  cov- 
erage) of  that  hearing  is  being  conducted.  At 
the  request  of  any  such  witness  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television 
coverage,  aU  equipment  used  for  coverage 
shall  be  turned  off. 

Bule  16.  Amendment  of  Rules. — The  fore- 
gohig  rules  may  be  added  to,  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  policy  debate  has  always  in- 
cluded the  subject  of  conserving  enei-gy 
simply  by  making  more  efficient  use  of 
It  We  constantly  repeat  that  fuel  con- 
servation Is  the  least  disruptive  way  of 
Increasing  our  energy  supply.  To  hear 
the  talk,  one  would  think  we  would  al- 
ready have  launched  a  fuU-.scale  effort 
to  conserve  energy. 


We  have  not.  In  fact,  almost  no  c(m- 
sistent  progress  has  been  made  on  ttie 
energy  conservation  front.  The  testi- 
mony ot  Ralph  Nader  and  Qaiy  deLoss 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
details  stMne  of  the  biggest  barrtere  to 
progress.  Not  least  among  them  Is  the 
presence  of  powerful  vested  interests.  Of 
course,  responsibility  for  allowing  those 
vested  interests  to  influence  policy 
against  the  larger  public  interest  must 
lie  with  govemmoit.  Our  focus  on  maxi- 
mum production  and  increased  "incen- 
tives'' for  exploitation  of  our  finite  fuel 
suppUes,  without  regard  for  their  effi- 
cient use,  contradicts  any  conservation 
policy.  So  does  the  desire  of  energy  c<Hn- 
panies  to  sell  large  volumes  of  their  fuels. 
So  do  many  other  features  of  our  system, 
lliis  testimony  also  gives  a  hint  of 
what  could  be  done  to  conserve  energy. 
The  .success  of  conservation  efforts  un- 
dertaken after  the  1973  shortage  attests 
to  the  ability  of  the  largest  energy  users 
to  conserve,  once  they  are  put  to  the 
task.  Of  coiu-se,  most  conservation  pro- 
grams were  terminated  before  their  full 
potential  was  realized. 

The  pi-ocess  of  policy  formulation  is 
a  slow  and  indirect  one.  I  believe  that 
we  may  be  making  some  concrete  prog- 
ress toward  a  policy  of  conservation,  and 
I  think  that  the  Nader-deLoss  statement, 
and  the  bill  it  ."^upp-orts.  will  add  to  that 
progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.s- 
timonj'  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tesii- 
mOTiy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  of  Balph  Naoeb  Accompanied  by 

Gaby    DkLoss   Before   the   Senate   Com- 

MEBf'E  Committee,  Febbuaky  25,   1976 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  c^por- 

tunlty    to    testify    on    S.'  2932,    the    Eiierg> 

Conservation  Act  of  1976. 

You  and  this  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  focusing  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant opportunities  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, modifying  or  "retrofitting"  existing 
homes,  commercial  buUdlngs,  and  manu- 
facturing processes  to  save  energy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  nation's  energy  situ- 
ation and  economic  well  being,  the  energy 
industry  and  its  indentured  servants  In  the 
Nizon  and  Ford  Administration  have  u?ed 
the  past  two  postembargo  years  to  simply 
reiterate  their  view  that  increased  produc- 
tion of  nonrenewable  fossU  fuel  energy  and 
atcHtUc  energy  at  whatever  cost  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  ovu-  economy  safe  from  anoUier 
oil  embargo  and  ftuliher  OPEC  price  in- 
creases. This  simplistic  view  is  sometimes 
dressed  up  with  rhetoric  abotit  the  need  to 
maximize  energy  conservation  as  well  as 
energy  production,  but  the  Ford-EXXON 
cartel's  estimate  of  the  potential  role  of 
energy  conservation  is  always  pessimistic 
compared  to  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
such  esotic  technologies  as  atomic  fission 
power  plants. 

The  ostrichlike  refusal  by  President  Ftord 
to  seriously  confront  the  real  dangers  and 
costs  of  attMUlc  power  and  the  real  potential 
of  alternatives  such  as  energy  conservation 
was  illustrated  in  December  when,  after 
months  of  indecision,  the  White  House  stated 
that  the  President  was  too  busy  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  distinguished  scientists  who 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  q>read  of 
atomic  power.  Ihough.  ot  course,  he  was  not 
too  busy  to  visit  Jacksonville.  Florida  In 
October  where  he  was  warmly  received  by 
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WlUiAoi  SUaten,  who  Is  President  Ford's  cam- 
p•ig^  finance  chairman  in  Florida  as  well  as 
Executive  Vice  President  of  a  nearly  bank- 
rupt Westlngbouse  subsidiary  wblcb  wants 
to  manufacture  floeting  atomic  power  plants 
and  is  seeking  a  federal  bailout. 

So  we  are  left  with  esBentially  a  one  di- 
mensional energy  policy  from  the  Pord- 
EXXON-Westin^ouse  cartel,  a  policy  of  full 
speed  ahead  on  production  of  Unite  foesll 
luels  and  unreliable  and  uueconomic  atomic 
power,  with  a  token  pat  on  the  head  for 
energy  conservation.  The  recent  re.slgnatlons 
of  three  senior  engineers  from  General  Elec- 
iric's  nuclear  energy  division  and  a  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  project  manager 
highlight  the  need  to  srrap  the  bankrupt 
policy  of  energy  production  at  any  cobt  and 
reallocate  our  energy  priorities  from  uiuiafe 
atomic  power  to  safe,  more  economical,  and 
more  available  energy  conservation. 

The  bill  being  discussed  here  today.  S 
2932,  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — the 
creation  of  a  public  policy  which  actively 
promotes  energy  conservation  rather  than 
Just  giving  it  lip  service. 

My  testimony  on  S.  2932  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  First,  I  will  explore  tlie 
potential  for  saving  energj-  profitably  by 
modifying  existing  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. Second,  I  will  discuss  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  development  of  energy  waste 
In  the  face  of  Its  bad  economics  for  energy 
users.  Third,  I  will  offer  some  criticisms  of 
S.  2932  and  suggest  ways  to  strengthen  the 
bill. 

I.  POTENTIAL  FOR  tCONOMICAM.y  FEASIBLE  EN- 
ERGY SAVINGS  IN  RESIDENTIAI.  AND  COMMEB- 
CIAL  BUILDINGS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROC- 
ESSES 

A.  Residential  energy  scrings 

A  1974  study  of  the  potential  f.ir  econauilc 
measures  to  reduce  energy  use  lu  existing 
homes,  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NBS>  in  cooperation  with  the 
Fedw-al  Enerpy  Administration  iPEA>,  esti- 
mated that  most  of  the  40  million  homes 
built  prior  to  1960  and  up  to  half  the  homes 
built  since  then  are  inadequately  insulated.' 

The  NBS  study  varied  its  calculations  of 
the  value  of  various  measures  for  cutting 
energy  use  in  existing  wood  frame  homes 
according  to  climate  and  the  cost  of  a  house- 
hold's energy  source  (e.g.,  oil  heating  versus 
gas  heating  or  electric  resistance  heating) . 
TTie  dollar  value  of  energy  saved  through 
seven  basic  improvenaents  (attic  insulation, 
wall  insulation,  floor  insulation  over  un- 
heated  areas,  Insulation  of  ducting  in  un- 
heated  areas,  storm  windows,  siorm  doors, 
and  weather  stripping)  was  then  compared 
with  the  cost  of  retrofitting  the  improve- 
ments to  existing  homes.  The  results  in  every 
case  were  that  some  share  of  exvergy  saving 
Improvements  could  be  coet  Justified,  with 
the  moet  extensive  Improvements  Justified 
for  homes  in  northern  climate  regions  heated 
by  electric  resistance  heating  and  cooled  by 
electric  air  conditioning. 

For  houses  in  the  Washington,  DC.  area 
which  use  oil  for  heat  and  electricity  for 
cooling,  for  example,  the  study  suggested  that 
energy  savings  would  Justify  9  to  10  inches 
of  attic  insulation,  6  inches  around  ducts  in 
the  attic,  6  inches  under  floors  over  un- 
heated  areas,  and  3.5  inches  of  wall  insula- 
tion (the  maximum  feasible  improvement 
through  blowing  insulation  into  existing 
walls;  thicker  wall  in&ulatiou  might  save 
energy  but  It  would  entail  expei:Lsive  recon- 
struction of  the  walls).  A  minimum  of  12 
Inches  of  ceiling  inavilation  was  cost  Justified 
for  homes  using  electric  resistance  heating. 

A  similar  study  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)   In  1975  and  aimed  at  do-it-yourself 


retrofitting  ooncludad  that,  if  $300  were  In- 
vested in  rctiufltttng  ol  every  energy  wasting 
home.  tiM  lavwtmaat  would  b«  repaid 
through  enaivy  aavtnss  la  &  years  (and  that 
the  national  vamtgf  aarUsg^  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  233  mUUon  barrels  of  oil  per 
year,  or  one- third  of  1974  oil  imports) .-  A 
1250  square-foot  home  located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  uotng  natural  gas  heat  and 
electric  air  conditioning  was  cited  as  an  aver- 
age combination  of  house  size,  climate,  and 
fuel  costs.  For  such  a  home  the  first  year 
costs  for  energy  saving  measures  were  com- 
pared to  the  annual  savings  in  energy  costs. 
As  displayed  in  Table  1  below,  the  first  year 
cost  lor  retrofitted  materials  ( liie  labor  is 
donated  by  the  homeowner)  ranges  f»"om 
$265-427  and  the  annual  savings  range  from 
»140  390.  lor  a  paycheck  period  of  2  to  3 
years. 

lABLf  !      fSriMArfD  RtTROfll  COSIS  AND  SAVINGS' 
I^tvt  e<rt     Yearlv  !a»mgs 


S«(yice  oil  tuinace 
Put  on  pUsltc  storm  wuuloM 
Cajik  and  Acather^t/ip 
In'ililAte  attic 

Total  


—  J25 

,iA  75  105 

\       160  ?90 


266-427 


)l>j  40 

15  55 

50  125 

60  I7« 

140  390 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artld*. 


.Additional  savings  at  no  extra  co.sl  were 
projected  from  turning  ihermo.staLs  down  In 
the  winter  and  up  In  the  summer. 

Another  way  to  conserve  lioiiic new  able 
energy  sources  i»  to  substitute  energy  from 
a  renewable  source  buch  as  .solar  energy.  The 
most  practical  use  of  solar  energy  in  existing 
homes  would  be  to  retrofit  them  wltli  water 
heaters  which  depend  on  the  .sun  alone  or 
the  sun  assisted  by  electricity,  fuel  oil,  or 
natural  gas.  Today  liolar  water  beaters  have 
become  an  economical  Invebto^ut  when  com- 
pared with  electric  water  heating  in  all  areas 
but  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  low-priced 
electricity  comet;  from  hydro  sources.  Some 
electric  utilities  are  growing  curious  about 
the  claimed  ecouociic  advantage  of  solar  wa- 
ter heaters  over  electric  water  heaters. 
Massachusetui  Electric  Company,  Narragan- 
sett  Electric  Company,  and  Granite  State 
Electric  Company  are  co-sponsoring  a  solar 
water  neating  demonstration  program  which 
will  eventually  reach  100  homes^  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Lsland,  and  New  Hampshire.' 
The  first  unit  was  recently  installed  In  a 
home  In  Meaker.  Massachasetts.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  supply  50  percent  of  water  heating 
needs  per  year.  If  the  demonstration  program 
yields  economically  attractive  results,  the 
electric  companies  are  expected  to  begin  leas- 
ing solar  water  heaters  to  their  customers. 

In  regions  where  the  price  of  oU  Is  highest, 
solar  water  heaters  can  be  an  economical  al- 
ternative or  supplemental  to  oil-fired  water 
heaters.  With  this  prospect  lu  mind,  the  New 
England  Fuel  Institute,  supported  by  1300 
fuel  oil  dealers  who  supply  85  percent  of 
New  England's  fuel  oil.  is  Investing  t30.000 
in  ius  own  experiment  with  water  heaters 
that  use  solar  energy  for  "preheating"  and 
oil  for  the  final  temperature  boost.'  To  date, 
.seven  solar,  oil  water  heaters  have  been  in- 
stalled in  New  England  homeK  for  testing  and 
more  will  be  installed  .soon.''  A.s  in  the  case  of 
the  electric  companies,  the  fuel  oil  dealers 
are  evaluating  the  potential  for  becoming 
lessors  of  solar  assisted  water  lieaters.  They 
foresee  a  potential  market  for  75,000  solar 
water  heaters  In  New  England  within  five 
years  if  tax  laws  and  btiilding  and  appliance 
codes  are  changed  to  accommodate  Uielr  use. 

The  Southern  California  Gas  Company, 
Caltech,  and  NSP  are  workUig  on  a  project  to 
test  the  potential  for  coDamercialization  of 
gas-supplemented  solar  water  heating  sys- 
tems for  new  multiple  family  dwellings  In 
southern  California.  TTielr  work,  titled 
Project  SAGE   (solar  assisted  gas  energy),' 


has  included  several  months  of  operation  of 
a  solar/  gas  system  retrofitted,  to  two  \A  unit, 
two  story  apaitment  buUdin^*.*  The  Project 
SAGE  goal  is  to  provide  te  percent  of  «.nii^iai 
water  heating  needs  from  solar  energy  (60- 
70  percent  In  winter  and  flO-iOQ  pcroent  )u 
summer)  in  southern  Calilornla.  where  11 
percent  of  residential  energj  use  goes  to  heat 
water.  Experience  to  date  Indicates  that  the 
gas  supplemented  system  la  leac  expensive 
than  electric  water  heating  but  more  ex- 
pensive than  gas  or  oil  alone,  although  tlie 
solar  gas  system  Is  expected  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  a  gas  system  fueled  by  im- 
ported LNG  or  by  gas  derived  from  coal.  The 
latter  comparison  is  the  reason  the  gas  util- 
ity Is  co-sponsoring  Project  SAGE.  If  gas 
supplies  are  supplemented  with  the  expeu- 
slve  LNG  or  coal  gas.  the  gas  company  might 
protect  lis  market  from  competing  sources 
by  leasing  the  solar,  gas  water  heating  sys- 
tems, given  favorable  results  from  Project 
SAGE  and  a  positive  reaction  by  the  Califor- 
nia utility  regulators. 

In  their  report  "Assessing  the  Potential  for 
Fuel  Conservation."'  Dr.  Marc  H.  Ross,  co- 
author  of   the   American   Physical   Society's 
1974  summer  study  on  energy  efficiency,  and 
Dr.  Robert  H.   Williams,  senior  scientist   or 
the  Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Proj- 
ect, have  estimated  that  residential  energy 
use  would  have  been  reduced  by  53%  in  1973 
if  the  economically  feasible  energy  saving 
opportunities    discussed    above    and    others 
had  been  widely  adopted  In  previous  years. 
Their  calculations  are  displayed  in  Tkble  2. 
Table  2.—  Potential  fuel  savings  in  the  resi- 
dential sectors  >" 
I  In  10'^  Btu) 

y       Potential 
Conservation  Measures:/         Saviiiffs 
Replace   resistive   heating    wiith    heat 

pumps  baring  COP=2.5-... 0.60 

Increase  air  conditioning  COP  to  3.6..  0. 40 
Cut  water  heating  energy  requirements 
m  half  (better  Insulation,  lower 
temperature  setting,  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy, heat  recovery  from  appli- 
ances)          1.07 

Reduce   heat   losses   50   percent  with 
better  insulation,  improved  windows. 

reduce  infiltration 3.30 

Reduce  air  conditioning  load  by  reduc- 
ing   infiltration    to    0.2    exchange, 

hour 0.42 

Introduce  total  energy  systems  Into  >2 
multi-family   units   with   a   net  30 

percent  fuM  savings 0.31 

Use    microwave    ovens    for    oae-balf 
cooking,  with  80  i>ercent  savings...    0.25 


Total  potential  savings 6.62 

Actual  fuel  use  in  1973 14.07 

Hypothetical  fuel  use  with  conserva- 
tion         7.45 

B.  Commerciml  energy  savings 
Commercial  buildings  are  Tlrtually  de- 
signed to  be  energy  gluttons.  The  air  con- 
ditioning systems  hi  some  buildings,  for  ex- 
ample, must  use  "terminal  reheat"  In  the 
form  of  electric  resistance  heating  to  warm 
circulating  air  as  It  enters  work  areas  from 
cooling  ducts  because  the  air  baa  been  cooled 
more  than  necessary.  Ttiis  practice  of  over- 
ooollng  and  then  reheating  air  is  ostensibly 
Justified  because  It  permits  temperature  con- 
trols to  be  simplified."  Another  common  oc- 
currence Is  buildings  which  Bimnltaneously 
require  air  conditioning  for  Internal  areas 
and  heating  for  perimeter  ai«as.<*  Due  to 
these  energy  wasting  prsctleee  and  others, 
commercial  buildings  have  become  less  effi- 
cient energy  users  over  the  years  rather  than 
Increasing  their  energy  eflcieney.  This  trend 
Is  well  Illustrated  by  a  I»7T  study  of  energy 
use  by  large  office  buildings  In  New  Tork 
City. 

Confronted  by  "brown  outs"  of  electricity 
during  peak  demand  periods  In  1970,  the  New 
York  City  mayors  office  created  an  advisory 
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group,  the  Interdepartmental  Ootnndttee  on 
Public  UtUltlcs.  to  invastigato  tb*  HNireea 
of  peak  electric  demand.*  In  IVTl,  Ibe  oom- 
mlttee  surveyed  the  enernr  nn  6f  n  poat- 
World  W^r  n  blgh-rlM  oOce  tmHtttnga.  "ihm 
range  of  euCTgy  oae  per  squan  foot  of  rental 
space,  displayed  in  Tabl::  8,  varied  by  *  tkctor 
of  5.S  for  a  total  energy  use.  a  Iftctor  of  t  for 
iiteam  use,  and  a  factor  of  4  fbr  electricity  tne. 

TABU  I-CNSIGY  CONSUMPTION  RANGE  H 


High 


Low      Avarag* 


(1.900 


Total   •narD   < 

BtM/««M> 

Steam  <l,0OOBta/m^).. 
ElectriatyCkWMP/yr)... 


403.0 

298.6 

45.0 


72.0  210.7 

51.0  141,4 

laS  20.3 


Such  extreme  variations  demonstrated 
that  some  buildings  were  using  energy  much 
more  efflclenUy  ttian  others.  Pustlier  analy- 
sis of  the  survey  data  revMded  a  strong  cor- 
relation  between  bolldlng  age  wid  energy 
use.  The  older  buildings,  as  displayed  in 
Table  4.  used  only  half  as  much  energy 
as  the  newest  buildings. 

TABLE  4.    ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  VERSUS  BUIIDING  AGE'c 


Age    . 
grouplPg 

Total  energy 
(l.OOD  Btu/ 

nvyf.) 

StNBI 

o,eooM«/ 
««/yf.) 

EMikltv 
(kWli/ll<»rr3 

1950-54. 

1955-59 

1960-64 

19C5  69 

128.9 
164.4 
214. 5 

266.4 

714 
10>,1 
1S4.1 
10.0 

14.  S 
16.  S 
17.7 
23.0 

In  other  words,  over  the  ao-year  period 
from  1950-1970,  energy  use  per  square  foot 
In  New  Tork  City  office  buildings  has 
doubled. 

The  committee  made  field  visits  to  a  few 
buildings  covered  by  the  survey  to  look  for 
explanations  of  the  highw  energy  use  by 
newer  btilldlngs.  They  found  the  following 
pattern  of  energy  wasting  features  in  the 
newer  buildings:  (1)  oetentattoDS  design 
features  such  as  excessive  use  of  ^iass  in  ex- 
terior walls,  (2)  failure,  in  every  building 
visited,  to  use  beating  and  co<fling  systems 
that  transfer  heat  from  a  building's  core  to 
i\»  periphery  during  the  winter,  (S)  terminal 
reheating  of  air  chilled  by  the  air  ooodltlon- 
ing  systems,  (4)  duct  systems  that  require 
high  energy  use  to  power  ventilation  equip- 
ment, (5)  crude  control  Bysteiui  for  the 
hefttlng,  cooling,  and  ventilation  systems, 
and  (6)  much  higher  lighting  lov^s  than 
in  older  bulldlngB,  including  an  Inefficient 
trend  toward  extensive  Incandescent  U|fht- 
lig  in  lobbies. 

The  lighting  of  commercial  buildings  de- 
serves special  mention.  Energy  tised  for  light- 
ing is  the  second  largest  ingredient  In  com- 
mercial energy  use,  less  than  beating  but 
more  than  air  conditioning. 

Moreover,  the  energy  use  caused  by  llght- 
iT^g  is  more  than  the  electricity  used  to  pro- 
vide light  because  the  heat  from  itg^tting 
accounts  for  much  of  the  air  oondttioning 
load.  In  a  typical  new  New  Tork  office  build- 
ing (one  million  square  feet,  10  stories)  on 
a  hot  summer  day,  over  half  of  the  air  con- 
ditioning load  is  due  to  heat  from  lights.** 
If  lighting  is  reduced,  then,  energy  wHl  be 
saved  In  two  ways:  by  reducing  energy  use 
for  lighting  and  by  reducing  energy  use  tat 
air  conditioning. 

In  considering  whether  reductions  in 
lighting  are  feasible.  It  is  helpful  to  recall 
that  minimum  lighting  standards  have  risen 
by  a  factor  of  2  to  4  over  the  past  iM  years." 
Since  the  lighting  standards  are  set  by  the 
Illuminating  En^neerlng  Society,  whose 
members  and  sponsors  have  a  vested  interest 
in  promoting  the  sale  and  Installation  of 
lighting  fixtures,  the  trend  toward  higher 


fflnminaMon  requirements  was  predictable. 
Th*  vseoir  has  been,  as  Blehard  Stein  de- 
snibsd  In  one  case,  "lighting  . . .  distributed 
ladiseminl  n  stely.  or  should  we  say  imlfmrmly. 
over  banks  of  files,  desks,  corridors,  storage 
spaces,  and  aisles."**  Because  lighting  in 
commercial  buildings  is  uniform  rather  than 
task  oriented,  a  large  part  of  the  energy  used 
for  lighting  iB  undeniably  wasted  as  It  is 
absorbed  in  the  fixture  or  by  the  walls  and 
is  used  to  Ulumtnate  non-work  areas.**  As  the 
APS  study  points  out,  "the  average  Ulumlna- 
tlon  In  homes,  where  lighting  is  governed  by 
personal  (dioloe.  is  well  below  the  average 
level  In  commerce  and  Industry,  where  light- 
ing is  governed  principally  by  established 
standards."  *°  Indeed,  the  APS  study  calcu- 
lates that  "on  VbA  average,  each  person  en- 
counters 10  times  as  much  artificial  light . .  . 
outside  the  home  as  inside  the  home  (even 
though  most  of  us  work  during  the  day  and 
spend  our  nights  at  home!)."" 

In  the  typical  office  building  cited  above, 
electricity  use  for  lighting  is  about  6  watts/ 
ft*.''  According  to  an  energy  conservation 
guide  prepared  by  a  private  architectural 
firm  for  the  U.S.  Government  Services  Ad- 
ministration, an  electricity  load  of  1  to  2 
watts/ft*  would  provide  sufficient  lighting." 
An  avNvge  of  1.6  watts/ft  *  would  cut  energy 
use  for  lighting  to  one-fourth  of  that  usu- 
ally designed  Into  new  office  buildings.  In 
addition,  the  need  for  alr-condltloning  would 
be  reduced  as  waste  heat  from  excessive 
lighting  Is  reduced.  According  to  Stein, 
"every  two  excessive  vratts  of  lighting  re- 
quires one  excessive  watt  of  cooling."  •• 

A  calculation  of  the  energy  savings  from 
reducing  lighting  levels  has  been  made  for 
a  typical  high-rise  office  building  in  New 
Tork  City,  with  walls  assumed  to  be  40% 
glass.*  As  Table  5  shows,  energy  use  for  heat- 
ing rises  slightly  to  replace  lost  waste  heat, 
but  energy  use  for  cooling  and  lighting  drops 
48%  and  50%  respectively. 

TABLE  S.  -ANNUAL  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  OFFICE 
BUHOINGS  AS  LIGHTING  VARIES 

(1.000  Btu/n>/yr|x 


UghlMf  ISMi 


Heebeg        Coetfng 


4J«Mlt> 

M5W/n>— . 


14.4 

17.9 


7t5 

4as 


S<LO 
2t.« 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


As  in  the  case  of  lighting,  the  rate  of 
outside  air  into  commercial  buildings  U  gen- 
erally governed  by  standards  which  have  no 
basis  la  physiological  needs.*'  The  average 
New  Tork  City  office  building  cited  above 
would  use  energy  to  provide  mechanical  ven- 
tilation at  the  rate  of  20  cubic  feet  per 
minute  (cfm)  per  person.  ASHRAS  (Ameri- 
can Society  of  Heating,  Refilgeratlon.  and 
Air  Conditioning  Engineers)  standards  re- 
quire 10  cfm  per  person  In  buildings  where 
smoking  Is  allowed.  A  reduction  In  ventila- 
titm  to  5  cfm,  wltti  smoking  restricted  to 
specific  sites,  would  reduce  the  air  condi- 
tioning load  in  the  hypothetical  average  of- 
fice buUdlng  by  1S%  .•■ 

Although  commercial  buildings  are  liter- 
ally designed  to  waste  energy  through  inef- 
ficient beating  and  cooling  systems,  excessive 
use  of  glass,  bad  siting,  and  excessive  light- 
ing and  ventilation,  building  users  can  fight 
badt.  H«witlng.  ooollng,  lighting,  and  ventl- 
Isttion  levels  can  be  reduced,  insulation  can 
be  Increased,  windows  can  be  Shaded  from  the 
sun's  heat  and  leaks  can  be  plugged.  Sev- 
eral cases  of  substantial  reductions  In  com- 
mercial energy  consumption  which  have  been 
achieved  at  little  or  no  cost  Ulustsate  the 
economic  feasibility  of  cutting  energy  use  In 
existing  commercial  buildings. 

Federal  Energy  Management  Program. — 
The  Federal  Energy  BSanagement  Program 
was  established  in  the  summer  of  1S73  with 
the  goal  of  cutting  the  federal  government's 
energy  use  by  7%   during  fiscal  year  1974, 


The  program  achieved  a  34%  savings  in  total 
energy  use  by  Id  federal  agencies  during  fis- 
cal year  1974.»  A  breakdown  of  the  savings 
shows  that  energy  use  to  operate  buildings 
was  reduced  by  an  average  of  13.6.*>  In  fiscal 
year  1978  the  energy  management  program 
was  expanded  to  cover  38  federal  agencies 
and  the  most  recent  results  show  a  total  en- 
ergy savings  of  2S%  in  the  third  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1075  over  the  third  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1073.**  Energy  use  for  "buildings 
and  facilities"  was  reduced  by  20.4%. »  These 
savings  were  accomplished  primarily  by  re- 
ducing lighting,  heating,  air  conditioning. 
and  ventilation  levels,  and  buying  more  effi- 
cient air  conditioners.**  It  is  noteworthy  that 
sufficient  remaining  energy  saving  opportuni- 
ties were  found  in  the  second  year  of  the 
federal  energy  management  prt>gram  to  in- 
crease average  energy  Bavln<;s  In  federal 
building  operations  from  18JI%  to  30.4  V. 
EvidenUy,  the  more  one  looks,  the  more  en- 
ergy saving  OHKHi^nltles  one  finds. 

The  Los  Angles  Experience. — ^When  the 
1973  oil  embargo  caught  the  Los  Angeles 
D^>artment  of  Water  and  Power  (DWPi 
without  an  assured  supply  of  sufficient  (dl 
for  tiectridty  generation,  the  city  govern- 
ment enacted  an  ordinance  which  required 
electricity  users  to  reduce  their  consumptloa. 
The  initial  phase  of  reductions  required  resi- 
dential and  industrial  customers  of  UiWP  to 
cut  their  use  by  10%  over  the  oorrespondmg 
period  one  year  earlier  and  commereial  users 
to  cut  back  by  20%.  A  second  phase  of  re- 
ductions of  12%  for  residential  users.  16% 
for  Industrial  users,  and  88%  for  commercial 
users  was  never  applied  because  the  reqmnse 
to  the  first  round  of  reductions  exceeded  ex- 
pectations. Total  electricity  consumption  fell 
by  over  17%  during  the  first  two  months 
tinder  the  ordinance,  compared  with  a  S''-' 
reduction  nationally .» 

The  largest  reductions  In  electricity  use,  an 
average  of  38%.  were  made  by  commercial 
users,  who  consume  about  half  of  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  DWP.  The  Federal  En- 
ergy Admlnlstratton  commissioned  a  Band 
Cwporation  study  of  the  experience  of  com- 
mercial energy  users  under  the  Los  Ang3les 
ordinance.**  "Hie  study  found  that  almost  all 
oommwcial  users  were  able  to  reduce  elec- 
tricity ttse  substantially  without  economic 
hardship.*'  One  office  building  achieved  a  45% 
reduction  in  electricity  use  by  reducing  ligrht- 
Ing  levels  through  removal  cf  half  of  Its  flua- 
rescent  light  tubes,  cutting  indoor  parking 
lot  nesting,  and  eliminating  exterior  plgn 
lighting;  operating  air  conditioning  equip- 
naent  five  hours  less  per  day;  lowering  heat- 
ing thermostats  by  5°F.:  and  removing  one 
of  three  levators  from  service  except  during 
rudh  hours."  A  department  store  qient  $7,000 
•9.000  to  convert  from  incandescent  to  fluo- 
reeoent  lighting  and  expected  to  rec3up  its 
Investment  from  electricity  saving?  within  a 
few  months,  as  Its  electricity  bill  fell  by  16 '^; , 
or  9800  per  month,  m  spite  of  a  35%  Increare 
in  electric  rates."  A  bank  reported  that  elec- 
tricity use  for  air  conditioning  was  cut  by 
04%  throu^  equipment  modification  which 
paid  for  itself  through  electricity  savings  in 
less  than  three  months  .«> 

Although  the  operation  of  the  ordinance, 
and  its  threatened  but  never  exercised 
penalties,  was  suspended  May  23.  1974, 
average  electricity  use  in  Los  Angeles  In 
the  summer  of  1974  was  14%  below  the 
prior  summer."  It  is  fair  to  as;ume  that 
many  of  the  reductions  in  electricity  use 
persist  due  to  the  economic  benefits  dis- 
covered by  electricity  savers. 

The  20%  energy  savings  achieved  In  fed- 
eral government  buildings  and  the  28%  elec- 
tricity savings  achieved  by  commercial  en- 
ergy users  in  Los  Angeles  are  substantial  but 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  potential  for  energy 
savings  in  existing  commercial  buildings. 
An  energy  conservation  program  being  ap- 
plied to  Ohio  State  University  buildings  has 
demonstrated  that  careftilly  calculated  in- 
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Its  in  energy  asring  modificAtlons 
XtmA  taUat  a  fci^MIng'^  enetgr  \ma  to  the 
ncMta  af  Its  naatm  cut  letfuce  eJeetrlelty  um 
by  0««r  M%  «iMl  bektliig  needs  by  up  to 

76%. 

Tlie  Oblo  State  Unirenity  Energy  Con- 
servation Rojact. — Oiiio  State  University 
spends  atwnt  W,a00,M0  per  year  lor  energy 
utility  MTVleaa."  By  1973  a  survey  revealed 
tbat  tbe  CmwuBHya  utility  bUls  bad  been 
rising  at  a  rate  of  16%  per  year  for  five 
years,  during  a  period  o<  stable  utility  rates, 
due  to  addition  of  new  hl^  energy  buildings 
and  addition  ai  air  coatfitloBlng,  brighter 
lighting,  and  adocatlonal  equipmBnt  to  okler 
buiidtags.  Paced  with  a  i»oJeeted  doubling 
of  utUlty  coeta  by  IMO,  at  prc-embargo  prieea. 
the  XTniversity  began  to  study  hovr  it  was 
using  energy  and  what  it  wotild  ooet  to  re- 
duce energy  use.  The  study  projected  the 
results  of  a  five-year  program  of  surveying 
and  retrofitting  50  major  energy-using  build- 
ings to  save  energy.  At  pre-emtMurgo  energy 
prices,  the  study  px«dlcted  •2,000.000  in 
cumulative  energy  savings  over  the  S-year 
period  at  a  ctunolativa  cost  of  $960,000."  By 
the  end  of  the  5-jear  period,  utility  costs 
were  projected  to  fall  by  IMOUMO  per  year. 
Given  the  energy  price  increases  since  1073, 
the  potential  dollar  savings  have  risen  greatly 
and  tbe  payback  period  for  tbe  retrofitUng 
Investments  has  shortened  accordingly. 

One  of  the  buildings  studied  was  the  Allied 
Medical  Services  Building,  a  five-story  build- 
ing with  offices,  laborstorles,  classrooms,  and 
a  two-story  wing  used  for  audio  and  tele- 
vision studios.  A  study  of  the  buiidlug  e.Ui- 
mated  that  total  energy  use  could  be  cut 
by  3OJ>0»  I  gas  by  S2.6^.  and  electricity  by 
26.5%)  through  reduced  lifting,  reduced 
ventilation  rates  duriug  occu|;>aacy,  shut- 
down of  main  air  handling  cysteine  when 
the  building  wa.s  unoccupied  and  variable 
ventilation  in  the  studio  wing."  The  study's 
projected  energy  savings  would  also  save 
W9.606  per  year  at  a  projected  cost  of  $30.- 
OOO  In  building  and  equipment  modifications, 
for  a  payliack  period  of  one  year. 

Based  on  the  alwve  analysis,  the  Uaiver- 
slty  approved  an  investment  in  retrofitting 
the  medical  building  to  save  energy.  The 
results  have  exceeded  expectations.  A  fall 
year  of  monitoring  energy  use  by  the  retro- 
fitted medical  building  showed  a  78  Ct  re- 
duction in  gas  consumption  and  a  43';ii  re- 
duction in  electricity  consTmiptlon  for  a  cost 
savings  of  about  «60.000  per  year."  Hence,  the 
retrofitting  cost  of  alx>ut  $30,000  was  paid 
bacic  in  alx>ut  six  months  and  the  university 
is  now  netting  960.000  annually  from  its 
investment. 

To  date,  equipment  modifications  have 
t>een  performed  on  five  more  buildings  after 
careful  analysis  of  energy  consumption  pat- 
terns and  estimation  of  modification  costs, 
energy  savings,  and  dollar  savings.  Several 
months  of  monitoring  energy  use  In  the  total 
of  six  modified  buildings  has  verged  energy 
savings,  displayed  in  Table  fl.  which  range 
from  19",  to  83%  for  reductions  in  electric- 
ity use  and  31%  to  ?•%  for  reductlona  IB 
natural  gas  use,  for  average  savings  of  38% 
and  61 'r  respectively. 

TABIE   S.    iNERGV   COKSUMPTION    RLOUCTION   IN   OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  BUILOINCS" 


Building 

EtK- 

trkaty 
it^udisa 
(perccDO 

Nttaral 
pa 

redudiofl 
(percent) 

Rioni- 
lored 

Allied  Mtdiul 

43 

78 
72 
78 
3i 
49 
60 

1' 

McCain  pl)«U  Han 

63 

12 

Health  Scimce  Library 

ClKtiMHCs  Lakonltcy 

Biolotical  Scieacn 

a 

e 

6 

HowtattHalL 

24 

6 

AVW88®  f€odCWW. . 

36 

61  . 

The  dollar  savings  «lertved  from  tiM  enefsy 
savirkga  are  so  great  that  paybask  jurlnrlii  lag 
the  modtflcation  eoata;  dia^layatf  In  TMUa  T. 
are  exocptionaUy  feriaf.  raiding  ftxMi  4jK 
months  to  ll.fl  snontha. 

TABLE   7.    OOLUR  SAVINGS   IN   THE   OHIO  STATE   UNI- 
VERSIIY  EMEWV  CONSCRVATION  PROCRAH  47 


Ackwvcd 
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l-time 
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and 

rayhael. 

Months 
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parioi 

mmm- 
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IW' 

(MontlM) 
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m«M 

vsi.m 

S.Q 

I? 

S7.2W 

sa.Mi 

13.0 

12 

27.  &M 

4^.»71 

8.0 

6 

25.7S0 

26.3a5 

11.6 

6 

37, 15fi 

•9,424 

4,b 

6 

31.736 

!>7.386 

6.b 

« 

219,344 

338.938 

7.4  . 

BuiidiHf 


McCaraprtlHia 

HealthSCMPCt  LitMary 
ElectiMics  Lab  . 
Biolojical  Sceace^ 
Howlett  H,Tfl 

Tol*» 


1  Bswd  on  moiiitofed  eitefgy  use  over  the  periad  shown  and 
>f  jttcted  t(i  total  veal^  savins  't  cuirant  ubhty  rates. 

The  dollar  savings  displayed  In  Table  7 
vkould  be  even  greater,  and  the  payback  peri- 
ods much  shorter,  if  the  savings  were  calcu- 
.'ated  for  oil  as  the  heat  source  rather  than 
i:atural  gas.  Even  the  present  calculations, 
ba^iecl  on  natural  gas,  siiow  the  University 
recovering  its  total  iuvestment  in  modify- 
ing the  six  buildings  in  7.4  months  and  net- 
ting 6338,938  per  year  on  its  investment 
thereafter.  Eiicouraged  by  such  results,  the 
University  is  proceeding  to  modify  six  more 
buildings  and  \a  studying  16  others  for  later 
modification. 

The  Ohio  State  Uulversity  program  energy 
and  dollar  savings  ean  k)c  replicated  for  com- 
mercial buildings  in  general.  The  energy  sav- 
ings wt)ich  have  been  achieved  in  the  I7ni- 
versity's  buildings  do  not  depend  on  modifi- 
cations that  alter  a  building's  operational 
function.  Under  the  University's  program, 
-  the  environmental  needs  of  the  operations 
performed  in  the  building  are  evaluated,  and 
systems  modifications  are  proposed  within 
ihe  limits  set  by  those  requirements."  <» 
Moreover,  the  calculations  required  to  eval- 
uate the  energy  and  dollar  savings  potential 
of  building  modifications  are  performed 
"manually."  using  Information  avaSsble 
from  AflHRAK  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  rather  than 
with  sophisticated  computer  analysts.'*  Fi- 
nally, to  the  extent  that  other  commercial 
buildings  depend  on  oil  or  electricity  fbr  heat 
instead  of  the  natural  gas  used  In  the  Uni- 
versity buildings,  the  economic  feaslhllity  of 
modl^rlng  such  buildings  to  save  heating 
energy  la  even  greater  than  that  demon- 
strated by  the  University's  successful  pro- 
gram. 

Boss  and  Williams  have  calculated  that 
1973  commercial  energy  use  could  have  been 
cut  by  41%  If  energy  saving  measures  such 
aa  those  described  above  had  been  widely 
practiced.  Their  calculation  of  potential  .sav- 
ings is  displayed  In  Tabto  t. 

Table  9  — Potential  commtrcial  fuel  savings 
(*nfO'»Bfa)»» 

JPOf«nt<aI 
Conservation  Measures:  Savings 

Increase    air    conditioning    COP    SO 
percent  0.37 

Increase    refrigeration    efflclcucy    30 
percent o.  20 

Beduce    water    heating    energy    60 
percent  o.31 

Reduce  building  lighting  energy  50 

percent 

Direct  .savings 9.90 

Increased  heating  iieed.s —•,21 

Decreased  air  condltoDlnc  needs.. .      •.  M 


Footnotes  at  end  of  arttete. 


MM  savings 9.tn 


Baduec  btaUng  naeda  SO  pKOBi%  ky 
kMU*>nK  thangM.. a.  25 

Ttmttticm  air  euoMkmin^  utmt  Mpat- 
••Bt  with  hwnkitloa 0.08 

BaAuo*  atr  muHMamU^  nmA  If  p«w 
o«U  fef  TCdnolnc  wntUKUoB  sate  M 
pemnfc  and  by  uainc  beat  jaeawwj 
■pranttna ©.lo 

Save  80  percent  by  ualnc  total  CMrn 
systems  in  one-third  of  all  nnlta 0.84 

Use  microwave  ovens  fbr  n—  IiaW  of 
cooking 0.06 

Total  savings 4.96 

Actual  fuel  use  in  1973 12.06 

Hypothetical   fuel   u.se   with   eoBeer- 

vation 7.10 

The  success  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity energy  conservation  program  Indi- 
cates that  we  can  eonrect  oar  paat  erran.  If 
we  follow  the  exasnpl*  set  ky  Okto  State, 
energy  use  in  existing  loniBimilal  kafldlngs 
can  be  reduced  by  at  least  %bm  41%  sug- 
gested by  Roes  antf  WHHanH  anAprakably 
by  more,  since  more  InvcetmeMtB  in  energy 
saving  modlficstioas  wBl  be  )iMttted  for 
buildings  which  use  iMating  fnek  othar  than 
the  natural  gas  used  by  Oblo  State. 
C.  Industrial  energy  savings 

Unlike  commercial  energy  use,  which  lias 
grown  less  elBclent  over  the  past  20  yeard, 
Industrial  energy  use  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  efficiency.  Energy  use  per  unit  of 
manufactured  product  declined  1.6%  per  year 
on  the  average  from  1964  to  1967.  Neverthe- 
less, substantial  energy  saving  opportunities 
In  industry  remain. 

Ross  and  Williams  estimate  that  the  single 
greatest  opportunity  for  industrial  energy 
conservation  is  represented  by  low  cost 
"housekeeping  "  measures  such  as  reducing 
lighting,  heating,  cooling,  and  ventilation 
levels  and  plugg^ig  steam  leaks.^i  The  Du- 
Pont  Company's  Knergy  ftjanagrmcint  Serv- 
ices team,  which  has  helped  DuPont  and 
dosens  of  outside  companies  save  energy, 
olaims  that  most  Industrial  plants  with  an- 
nual energy  bills  exceeding  $600,800  can  cut 
energy  use  by  7%  to  16%  with  litUe  effort.- 
The  Raytheon  Company,  which  la  an  elec- 
trooloe  man\ifacturcr  and  thareforc  not  an 
energy  intensive  industry,  achieved  substan- 
tial energy  savings  ahnost  Imirrtlatwly  when 
it  began  an  energy  conservation  program  in 
October.  1973.  Fw  Raytheon  plants  during 
the  period  Novemtier.  1973  to  July.  1974,  fuel 
oil  consumption  was  redueed  by  30%,  nat- 
ural gas  by  17 ',T.  and  electricity  by  15';,.- 
Similarly,  Cheesebrough-Poad's.  Inc.,  a  diver- 
sified manufacturer  of  consumer  goods,  was 
able  to  cut  fuel  use  by  40%  and  electricity 
by  20%  in  the  first  six  months  of  1974.'< 

Beyond  housekeeping  measures,  energy 
can  ba  saved  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
Industrial  processes. 

Ross  and  Williams  estimate  that  the  great- 
est c^portunlty  for  Improving  the  et&ciency 
of  Industrial  processes  Is  cogeucratlon  of  iu- 
4ustrlal  steam  and  electricity.  In  one  form 
of  cogeueratioa  the  temperature  and  pres- 
sure of  usual  industrial  process  steam  is 
raised  enough  to  first  power  a  steam  turbine 
which  generates  electricity  and  then  the  tur- 
bine exhaust  steam  is  Tised  for  the  lower  tem- 
perature process  steam  needs.  Since  the  en- 
ergy coat  of  generating  electric  power  is  only 
the  additional  fuel  required  to  increase  tbe 
quality  of  the  process  steam  far  enough  to 
power  the  turbine,  Industry  generation  ol 
electricity  is  twice  as  efficient  as  central 
power  plant  generation.  Thus  Industiy  gen- 
eration of  electricity  requires  only  half  the 
fuel  and  half  the  capital  required  by  central 
power  plants. 

A  study  prepared  for  the  National  Science 
Tbnndatlon  by  Dovr  Cberaical  Company 
(and  co-atxthoTE)  suugeats  tkat  It  would  be 
profltaMeftar  fntfrntry  to  ctmamwst  71  .eoOMW 
of  rtectrtc  gcBcratinc  tapMl  ly  by  198S, 
enough   to  supply  all  Industrla)  electricity 
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needs  and  asU  soom  to  ttia  alectiie  utUlttes."* 
The  ^w1^'f^l^1^^^  gcnaratlQf  etfi^eUf 
permit  utilities  to  (orago  ttt  MUlon  ot 
investment  but  would  rsquirs  only  tU  MI- 
lion  Investment  by  Industxy  4lua  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  Industrial  generation  of 
electricity. 

Another  opportunity  for  profitably  Improv- 
ing industrial  energy  efficiency  with  exist- 
ing technology  involves  direct  heat  processes, 
which  account  for  11%  of  natirtnui  energy 
consumption. 

One  way  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  cer- 
tain types  of  heat  treating  furnaces  and 
incinerators  is  to  add  a  recuperator,  which 
is  simply  a  heat  exchanger  which  uses  beat 
from  the  exhaust  gas  to  preheat  combustion 
air.  Recuperators  added  to  radiant  tube  fur- 
naces (gases  and  heat  from  combustion  cir- 
culate through  a  hot  tube  which  radiates 
heat  to  the  process  and  then  are  exhausted) 
can  reduce  fuel  use  by  up  to  30%.'°  Since  few 
of  the  900,000  radiant  tubes  In  heat  treating 
furnaces  presently  use  recuperators,  the  po- 
tential for  saving  energy  by  retrofitting 
existing  industrial  plants  vrlth  recuperators 
is  substantial. 

The  economics  of  InstAlllng  recuperators 
are  attractive.  One  expert  suggests  that  a 
recuperator  costing  $1,000  to  $1,600  can  save 
fuel  equal  to  %  barrel  of  oU  per  day  (for 
a  460,000  baiiels  per  day  saving  If  all  iM)0,000 
radiant  tubes  as  equipped  with  recupera- 
tors.)" At  today's  average  oU  price  of  close 
to  $11,  the  recuperators  could  pay  for  Itself 
in  1  to  2  years.  A  more  detailed  oost  analysis 
provided  by  the  Ford  Foundatlan  stuity  on 
the  fuel  efltetlvenees  of  Industrtal  teiduio- 
logy,  displayed  In  Table  9,  suggests  that  in- 
stallation of  recuperators  on  a  new  IS-tnbe 
furnace  to  cut  energy  use  by  23%  would  pro- 
vide a  return  on  Investment  of  13.9%  to  48.6% 
depending  upon  fuel  costs.^ 

TABLE  9.-C0ST  ANALYSIS  FOR  RECUPERATORS  ON  RADI- 
ANT TUBE  HEAT-TREATING  FURNACE  a 


Additional  lint  costs: 

15  racMMfaMn.. .  no  SOO 

Pipiiit.iiisiaRatliHicostsan~dl«'riwiiiowerl!IIIIIl     1,'cao 
Increased  enfliiMcriBg  and  design  chingss 2S0 

I  U.350 

Fuel  cost  Mvings- 

Fuel  cost  (VmiUlMi  Btu)„ aEO       0.90         L» 

Fuel  Mvinppot  year. ■■ J^ITZ    H,757     16^343 

Incrsijtd     msMmwiks    6X- 
expeoMsforriciVorator -$I0     -$40       -$40 

Net  saving  per  year 2,JJ2     3^917      5^503 


Rate    of 
(percent):  10-year  life  and  $500 
Mlvagevahie 


UL9       29.4 


4X5 


Table  9  shows  that  at  energy  costs  of  $1.30/ 
million  Btu,  an  Investment  In  a  recuperator 
Is  repaid  at  a  43.6%  annual  rate,  for  a  pay- 
back period  of  2.6  years.  Since  todays  aver- 
age oil  price  of  $11  converts  to  f  IM/mlUIon 
Btu,  it  is  clear  that  a  factory  which  bums 
oil  to  power  a  radiant  tube  fomace  should 
invest  In  recuperators.  Even  the  added  oost 
of  retrofitting  existing  fumanoes  with  recup- 
erators Is  economically  feasible  at  such 
prices. 

Ross  and  Williams  have  calculated  that 
1973  industrial  energy  use  could  bave  been 
reduced  by  38.4%  If  feasible  energy  ocmaerva- 
tion  measures  had  been  widely  adopted.  Their 
calculations  are  displayed  In  Table  10. 

Table  10. — PoteittlaZ  Fuel  Savtnga  by  Indus- 
trial Uten  {tnlO"Btu)'» 

Potential 
Conservation  measures:  Savtngt 

Good  housekeeping  measures  (save  IS 

percent)    3.86 

Fuel  Instead  at  electric  heat  la  di- 
rect heat  applications 0.17 


Steam/dectrlc  cogennatlon  for  60  per- 
cent pnweas  steam 3. 64 

Beat  recuperators  or  regeneratoca  In  60 
pwoent  ct  direct  heat  appUcatlons 
(save  26  percent) 0. 74 

Klectriclty  frmn  bottoming  cycles  In 
60  percent  of  direct  heat  applica- 
tions       0.49 

Recycling  of  aluminum  In  urban  ref- 
use      0.10 

Recycling  of  Iron  and  steel  In  urban 
refuse 0. 11 

Reduced  oil  throughout  at  oil  refiner- 
ies associated  with  reduced  use  of 
oU  (refining  process  consumes  10 
percent  of  oil  refined) 0.  70 

Reduced  field  and  transpcu^  losses  as- 
sociated with  reduced  use  of  natur- 
al gas 0.80 


Footnotes  at  end  <tf  artiol*. 


Total  savings 11.38 

Actual  fuel  use  In  1973 26.95 

Hypotdietlcal  fuel  use  with  conserva- 
tion   18.27 

About  71%  of  the  suggested  potential 
energy  savings  are  available  from  the  house- 
keeping measures,  cogeneratlon  of  steam 
and  electricity,  and  use  of  recuperators  dis- 
cussed above. 

n.   BABBIEBS   TO   KC01T01CSI&U.T   FX&SZBIX 
ENERGY    CONSEEVATION 

Many  of  the  energy  saving  opportunities 
described  above  cost  nothing  or  very  little. 
Others  require  a  financial  commitment 
arhlch  Is  quickly  repaid  by  energy  savings. 
Koreover,  virtually  all  of  t^e  cited  examples 
vrere  economically  feasible  at  pre-emhargo 
energy  prices.  The  fact  that  profitable 
energy  conservation  opportunities  have  ex- 
isted for  years  without  being  exploited  by 
energy  users  suggests  that  there  are  bar- 
riers to  technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble energy  conservation,  which  can  be  char- 
acterlEed  as  institutional  barrios.  Several 
such  institutional  barriers  to  energy  oonsra- 
vatlon  are  discernible. 

A.  Anti-conservation  policies  and  vested 
interests 

Hlst(xlcally,  at  least  three  vested  Interests 
bave  directly  and  Indirectly  encoursged 
•Dsrgy  waste  in  residential  and  commercial 
buildings. 

Direct  encouragement  of  energy  waste  has 
been  the  specialty  of  the  TiinTnimtttTig  eq. 
glneerlng  Society  (IBS) ,  an  arm  ot  the  light- 
ing Industry  which  has  steadily  Increased 
tta  recommended  lighting  levels  over  the 
years.  The  IE8  lighting  standards  stress 
quantity  over  quality  or  effectiveness.  Hence 
large  areas  are  lighted  \inlformly  rather  than 
tailoring  light  to  user  needs.  Following  IBS 
HtsTwIards.  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
■itaeatt<Hi  tripled  ite  lighting  standard  for 
flctiools  from  20  to  60  footcandles  over  a 
twenty  year  period   (1952  to  1971). 

Electric  utilities  have  encouraged  energy 
waste  by  advertising  the  joys  of  all-electrlc 
living  and  providing  rate  dlscounte  for  large 
users  of  electricity.  Including  all  electric 
homes.  Ttie  all  electric  homes  usually  In- 
dTKle  electric  resistance  heating,  which  Is 
Qie  least  efficient  means  for  heating  a  home. 

BeddenUal  and  commercial  building 
developers  encourage  energy  waste  less  di- 
rectly, but  with  no  less  Impact.  Due  to  tax 
laws  and  financing  practices,  developers 
have  a  substantial  financial  Incentive  to  hold 
down  their  Initial  costs  regardless  of  the 
effect  of  o];>eratlng  costs  over  the  life  of  a 
building.  Tbe  result  of  these  Incentives  is 
that  developers  typically  maximize  short 
term  gains  on  a  building  and  then  sell  it 
and  use  the  proceeds  to  repeat  the  process 
wttb  a  new  building.  The  developer  is  In  a 
position  to  make  the  most  enconomlcally 
efficient  Investment  In  energy  conservation 
but  saCh  investments  aren't  profltohle  for 
tbe  develox>er  when   he  plans   to  sen  the 


building  soon.  The  subsequent  owner,  the 
tenapte,  and  society  would  benefit  over  the 
life  of  the  building  from  investmente  In 
energy  conservation  measures,  but  they 
don't  design  the  building. 

B.  Government  reaeancH  and  development 
priorities  and  tax  policies 
GovN-nment  research  and  devel<^ment  ex- 
penditures regarding  energy  have  concen- 
trated on  energy  production,  especlaUy  nu- 
clear power  development,  while  generally  ig- 
noring work  €01  efficient  consumption  of  en- 
ttgy  or  on  non-nuclear  and  non-fossil  fuel 
energy  sources.  In  the  estimation  at  one 
prominent  commentotor  on  energy  efficiency, 
Charles  Berg,  the  energy  research  budget  for 
the  past  decade  has  allocated  about  95^^  to 
research  on  fuels  or  power  generation  .<>°  Even 
the  reomt  increases  in  ftmding  for  energy 
conservaUon  and  solar  energy  research  are 
insignificant  when  compared  with  funding 
for  the  breeder  reactor  program.  The  breed- 
er react<»'  cost  overruns  alone  outweigh 
total  federal  q>ending  on  energy  conserva- 
tion and  solar  energy  research.  Furthermore, 
the  first  annual  rep<B-t  at  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  revealed  ERDA's  plan  to  continue 
its  distorted  allocation  of  resources.  The 
ERDA  report  has  been  sharply  criticized  by 
the  congressional  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA)  for  Its  overemphasis  on  en- 
ergy supply  as  opposed  to  energy  conserva- 
tion. The  OTA  analysis  concluded  that 
ERDA's  energy  conservation  plans  are  "timid 
and  iinderfunded,  despite  strong  ctMigres- 
slonal  encotuag^nent."  *>  The  OTA  report 
pointed  out  that  "the  lack  c^  an  aggressive 
conservation  program  Is  also  reflected  in 
ERDA's  budget  requests,  which  allocate  less 
than  2  percent  of  its  total  budget  for  con- 
servation."" 

Tax  policies  have  reflected  a  similar  gov- 
ernment encouragement  of  energy  produc- 
tion and  energy  use  as  opposed  to  energy 
ocmservatlon.  Tax  subsidies  to  fossil  fuel 
producers  are  the  most  obvious  example. 
Another  example  is  the  role  of  accelerated 
depreciation  in  encouraging  building  de- 
vdopers  to  focus  on  first  costs  versus  life 
cycle  costs. 

C.  2:.acfc  0/  atcoreneM 
The  falltue  to  save  money  by  saving  energy 
Is  somethnes  tracable  to  lack  of  awareness  or, 
less  charitably,  ignorance.  The  hcmslng  in- 
dustry, for  example.  Is  notoriously  slow  to 
develop  and  adopt  new  techndcgles.  Thus, 
an  Innovative  paiAage  of  home  design  and 
construction  Ideas  that  reduce  heat  loss  by 
65%  over  conventional  homes  with  no  addi- 
tional construction  cost  was  not  devtioped 
by  the  housing  Industry,  but  rather  by  an 
electric  utility  In  Arkansas  seeking  a  market 
tar  the  use  of  electric  heat  pumps.  Individual 
homeowners  and  commercial  building  owners 
suffer  from  their  share  of  Ignorance  as  well. 
They  may  be  generally  aware  that  they  could 
save  energy  and  money  by  modifying  their 
buUdings,  but  such  general  awareness  is 
often  Insufficient  to  generate  the  confidence 
to  make  energy  saving  investments. 

Industry's  lack  of  awareness  of  energy  sav- 
ing opportunities  can  be  traced  to  two  basic 
soinoes.  First,  the  potential  for  energy  sav- 
ings from  houseke^lng  measures  such  as 
reducing  lighting,  heating,  cooling,  and  ven- 
tilation levels  Is  overlooked  because  Industry 
noanagement  usually  focuses  on  the  cost  of 
capital,  labor,  raw  materials,  and  energy  di- 
rectly consumed  by  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. Other  energy  uses  tend  to  go  unnoticed 
In  the  background. 

Second,  some  of  our  most  energy  intensive 
industries,  such  as  basic  metals,  do  not  en- 
gage In  vigorous  price  competttton  doe  to 
their  noncompetitive  Indiistry  structure  and 
practices.  Lacking  price  competition  as  a 
spur  to  efficiency  leads  to  Inefficient  produc- 
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tion  in  general,  which  iucludes  Inefficient 

uae  of  energy. 

D.  Lack  of  capital  for  energy  conservation 

Although  Individuals  building  their  own 
homes  have  considerable  financial  incentive 
to  make  Investments  that  will  conserve  ener- 
gy and  therefore  reduce  operating  costs  over 
the  life  of  their  homes,  they  face  the  con- 
trary consideration  of  keeping  their  initial 
cost  down  so  that  they  can  afford  to  finance 
construction.  Typically,  lenders  limit  a  home 
construction  loan  so  that  a  "monthly  shelter 
cost  down  so  that  they  can  afford  to  finance 
Interest,  insurance,  and  maintenance  costs 
win  not  exceed  25'"o  at  family  income.  If 
fuel  and  power  costs  are  excluded  from  this 
calculation,  investments  that  lower  energy 
costs  by  raising  the  cost  of  the  home  only 
make  home  financing  more  dlrticult. 

Financing  energy  Consc  rvlng  improvements 
in  existing  homes  is  often  diQcult  because 
lenders  are  reluctant  to  provide  unseciwed 
home  improvement  loans.  More  insidiously, 
■redlining"  policies  of  avoiding  home  loans 
to  certain  neighborhoods  deny  capital  for 
energy  saving  Improvements  in  precisely  the 
homes  that  are  most  energy  wasteful. 

HI.  STKATEOrES  TO  OVERCOME  BAABIERS  TO  EN- 
EaCY  CONSEKVATION — S.  293a  AND  STJOGESTED 
CHAIfCES 

It  Ls  clear  from  an  examiuarioii  of  energy 
conservation  opportunities  and  the  Institu- 
tional barriers  to  their  adoption  that  the 
existing  market  mechanism  is  an  Insufficient 
vehicle  for  assuring  that  econumicalty  profit- 
able energy  saving  measures  are  widely  or 
universally  adopted.  This  weakness  of  the 
market  mechanism  is  primarily  the  product 
of  private  priorities  and  government  pro- 
grams IR&D  funding,  tax  policy,  regulatory 
policy)  that  create  a  real  world  that  differs 
greatly  from  the  Idealized  Inipcrsoual  mar- 
ketplace. 

Given  the  inadequacy  of  ihe  market 
mechaiUsm  as  a  means  iov  maximi/.lni; 
already  profitable  energy  conservation  due 
to  various  market  dlstortloas.  proposals  to 
encourage  energy  conservation  by  simply 
raising  the  price  of  energy  through  a  tax 
or  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  and  gas  prices 
so  that  they  will  rise  to  the  OPEC  cartel 
prices  or  Its  Btu  equivalent  are  incongruous. 
The  proposal  of  such  a  "price  rationing" 
policy  is  grounded  on  the  belief  that  the 
market  mechanism  will  efficiently  transform 
the  price  rises  into  energy  savings.  However, 
if  the  market  mechanism  is  already  falling 
to  transform  profitable  energy  saving  oppor- 
tiuiities  Into  accomplished  fact,  across  the 
board  energy  price  Increases  to  more  arti- 
ficially high  levels  will  not  be  the  efficient 
agent  or  energy  conservation  claimed  by 
proponents  of  price  rationing.  A  general  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  energy  would  instead 
be  economically  disruptive  and  inefficient. 
The  need  to  devise  interventions  in  the  en- 
ergy market  other  than  across  the  board 
price  Increases  to  encourage  energy  conserva- 
tion is  clear. 

S.  2932  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  with 
Its  proposals,  which  include:  (1)  loan  guar- 
antees for  cost  efficient  pernianent  energy 
conserving  modifications  of  homes,  small 
businesses,  and  manufacturing  plants;  (2) 
Interest  rate  subsidies  for  some  of  the 
guaranteed  loans  to  residential  and  com- 
mercial borrowers;  (3)  consumer  education 
on  the  potential  for  energy  and  dollar  sav- 
ings; (4)  encouragement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  conservation  cooperatives  by 
residential  energy  users:  and  (5)  federal 
grants  to  finance  state  energy  conservation 
programs  which  conform  to  S.  2932. 

Some     comments     on     the.se     aspects     of 
S.  2932  and  other  Issues  loUow: 
A.   Loan  guarantees   and   intercut   subsidies 

A  major  problem  with  loan  guarantees 
and  Interest  subsidies  is  that  such  programs 
can  be  abused  by  unscrupulous  person.s.  The 


federal  program  of  home  mortgage  loan  In- 
surance, for  example,  was  characterized  by 
an  infamous  amount  of  corruption.  Recent 
scandals  in  the  medicaid  and  food  stamp 
programs  are  evidence  that  similar  dangers 
are  presented  by  direct  subsidies.  Including 
vouchers  for  specific  purposes. 

The  problem  here  Is  basically  one  of 
policing  the  distribution  of  the  incentives  to 
assure  that  they  are  used  as  intended.  One 
problem  with  the  loan  guarantee  is  that  in 
overcoming  the  lender's  resistance  to  loaning 
money  to  certain  borrowers,  the  loan  guar- 
antee also  removes  the  lender's  Incentive  to 
keep  the  lx>rrower  honest.  If  a  borrower 
spends  the  money  on  something  unrelated  to 
energy  cor^servatlon  or  defaults  on  the  loan, 
the  lender  Is  not  harmed.  As  for  monitoring 
of  compliance  by  a  stale  or  federal  agency. 
that  would  require  "befure  and  after  '  vi.sits 
to  the  borrower'.s  home,  business  or  factory 
to  conflim  that  he  was  using  the  guaran- 
'eed  and  or  subsidised  loan  as  Intended.  The 
rosi  of  such  supervLSlon  might  be  higher 
tnaa  the  value  of  the  subsidy. 

The  Acts  provision  for  the  development  of 
guidelines"  for  the  loan  guarantee  and  In- 
terest .subsidy  program  indicates  an  assump- 
tion that  the  compliance  problem  will  be  re- 
solved at  that  lime.  This  attitude  is  much 
too  sanguine.  The  Act  sliould  be  altered  to 
include  .some  specific  policy,  or  set  of  alter- 
native policies,  to  assure  use  of  the  incentives 
for  their  intended  purposes  and  avoid  cor- 
ruption. If  the  Act's  drafters  cannot  Invent 
sii'h  policies,  they  should  not  be  so  sure  that 
subsequent  drafters  of  giiidelines  will  be  able 
to  tin  the  void.  In  short.  If  the  loan  guarantee 
and  Inipre-t  subsidy  programs  cannot  be 
con'.tructed  to  discourage  abuse,  perhaps 
they  should  he  foregone  in  favor  of  other 
tispcts  of  S.  2932  and  novel  approaches  not 
incl.ided  in  S.  2932. 

One  possible  K^udu  to  insulating  an  energy 
conservation  loan  guarantee  and  Interest 
.-ixibsidy  program  from  abuse  Is  provided  by 
tlie  Federal  Housing  Administration's  prop- 
erly Improvement  loan  Insurance  program, 
which  has  never  suffered  the  abuse  and 
scandals  associated  with  the  home  mortgage 
loan  Insurance  program.  One  reason  is  that 
the  property  improvement  loans  are  "co-ln- 
-.ured  ■  by  FHA  and  lenders,  while  the  home 
mortgage  loans  were  solely  insured  by  FHA. 
In  the  case  of  the  Improvement  loans,  lend- 
ers are  required  to  assume  IC;,  of  loan  losses. 
The  lenders'  role  as  co-insiU"ers  of  the  prop- 
erty improvement  loans  gives  them  an  In- 
centive to  avoid  loan  losses  by  exercising 
some  prudence,  though,  of  course,  the  loan 
insvuance  is  designed  to  encourage  property 
improvement  loans.  The  satisfactory  experi- 
ence with  FHA  property  improvement  loan 
insurance,  which  has  a  very  low  rate  of  loan 
losses,  indicates  that  S.  2032  should  also 
mandate  co-insurance,  with  energy  conserva- 
tion loan  guarantees  limited  to  a  fixed  frac- 
tion and  lenders  required  to  assume  the  re- 
mainder of  loan  losses. 

Another  a.spect  of  the  FHA  program  that 
should  be  considered  for  adoption  Is  its  re- 
quirement that  lenders  investigate  the  origi- 
nators of  most  of  the  insured  property  im- 
provement loans,  the  dealer-contractors  who 
spe<iallze  In  such  work.  Lenders  are  required 
to  Investigate  dealer-contractors  who  bring 
in  loan  Insurance  business  and  certify  that 
they  are.  'd)  reliable.  (2)  financially  re- 
jponsible.  |3)  qualified  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily the  work  to  be  financed,  and  (4) 
equipped  to  extend  proper  service  to  the  cus- 
tomer." Lenders  must  al-so  supervise  the 
operation  of  approved  dealer-contractors  by 
keeping  a  record  of  their  loan  history  and 
making  spot  checks  of  their  work.'=<  Similar 
requirements  of  lender  approval  and  super- 
vision of  dealer-contractors  should  be  at- 
tached to  guaranteed  and  subsidized  energy 
conservation  loans. 
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In  addition  to  the  compliance  problem 
with  the  loftn  guarantee  and  Interest  subsidy 
approach.  It  may  be  unfair  In  principle  to 
rastrict  the  federal  subsidy  of  energy  con- 
servation improvements  to  energy  users  who 
are  willing  to  finance  their  improvements  on 
credit.  We  should  ask  whether  It  is  fair  to 
force  people  Into  debt  to  receive  a  subsidy. 
Adding  the  option  of  a  direct  grant  for 
energy  conservation  would,  of  course,  resolve 
this  problem,  but  It  would  Intensify  the 
problem  of  assuring  that  the  subsidy  is  used 
as  intended. 

A  point  in  favor  of  loan  guarantees  and 
interest  subsidies  is  that  they  may  be  needed 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  redlining  by  lend- 
ers, which  prevents  homeowners  In  many 
neighborhoods  from  borrowing  money  for 
even  the  most  profitable  energy  saving  Im- 
provements. Pending  the  development  erf  pol- 
icies which  prohibit  lenders  from  redlining 
whole  neighborhoods,  loan  guarantees  and 
or  Interest  subsidies  may  be  the  best  way  to 
aasure  that  residents  of  redlined  areas  can 
find  a  willing  lender.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  any  energy  conservation  loaii 
guarantees  and  subsidies  should  be  designed 
to  prevent  or  overcome  redlining  by  lenders 
B.  Consumer  education 

The  Act  mentions  two  kinds  of  consumer 
education.  First,  it  says  that  state  energy 
conservation  programs  must  establish  pro- 
cedures to  encourage  "energy  audits"  by  cer- 
tified parties  provide  to  homeowners,  small 
businessmen,  and  manufacturers  reliable  In- 
formation on  potential  energy  savings  and 
dollar  savings  (Sec.  108(1)).  Second,  It  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  federal  funds  by  states 
to  advertise  the  existence  of  the  energy  audit 
.service  and  the  loan  guarantee  and  interest 
subsidy  programs  (Sec.  108(3) ). 

The  encouragement  of  reliable  energy 
audits  is  desirable  because  it  will  convert  the 
general  awareness  of  potentially  profitable 
energy  savings  Uito  more  precise  terms  that 
are  more  likely  to  stimulate  energy  users 
to  Invest  In  energy  saving  measures.  The 
importance  of  this  service  suggests  a  way 
to  redirect  the  financial  incentives  repre- 
sented by  loan  guarantees  and  interest  sub- 
sidies. Perhajjs  the  subsidy  should  go  to  pay 
most  or  all  of  the  cost  of  energy  audits  by 
certified  parties.  Energy  users  could  then 
pay  for  recommended  energy  saving  meas- 
ures with  confidence  that  their  Investment 
would  soon  be  repaid  from  their  predicted 
energy  savings.  The  compliance  problem 
would  be  reduced  to  one  of  policing  the 
parties  certified  to  perform  the  subsidized 
energy  audits  rather  than  the  whole  universe 
of  energy  users  Ijenefittlng  from  the  federal 
subsidy.  Also,  the  problem  of  forcing  people 
into  debt  to  qualify  for  a  subsidy  is  elimi- 
nated. 

The  Act's  suggested  use  of  federal  funds 
to  pay  for  advertising  the  avaUability  of 
energy  audits  and  the  loan  guarantees  and 
interest  subsidies  raises  a  serious  equity 
question  when  applied  to  the  broadcast 
media.  Radio  and  television  broadcasters  are 
permitted  to  tise  the  ptiblic  airwaves  for 
private  profit.  In  return  they  are  expected 
to  provide  some  nonprofit  community  serv- 
ices. One  way  they  have  discharged  this  duty 
is  through  public  service  advertising  which 
is  generally  broadcast  during  hours  of  mini- 
mum audience  levels  when  such  ads  will 
displace  the  least  paid  advertising.  This  tactic 
is  more  an  evasion  than  a  service  of  com- 
munity Interests.  It  Is  time  to  require  that 
community  interest  messages  such  as  the 
energy  conservation  advertising  envisioned 
in  S.  2932  be  broadcast  during  prime  time, 
when  the  maximum  audiences  are  listening 
and  watching. 

C.  Energy  conservation  cooperatives 

The  Act  suggests  but  does  not  require  that 

states  encourage  residential  energy  users  to 

establish  energy  conservation  cooperatives  to 

provide  needed  expertise  and   to  aggregate 
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purchasing  power  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  energy  audits,  materials  and  equip* 
nient,  and  installation  charges  (Sec.  109). 

The  idea  of  encouraging  energy  conserva- 
tion through  consumer  cooperatives  is  the 
best  part  of  S.  2932,  hut  the  Act  Is  weakened 
))y  permitting  state  governments  to  decide 
vhether  energy  conservation  cooperatives 
.should  be  encotvaged.  Clearly  the  Act's  au- 
thoi-s  hope  by  generally  delegating  responsi- 
biliiy  to  the  states  to  bring  government 
closer  to  the  citizens  It  serves.  In  the  case 
of  energy  conservation  cooperatives,  how- 
ever, state  governments  may  become  a  bar- 
TiPT  to  Citizen  action  by  falling  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  cooperatives.  This 
problem  can  be  cured  by  altering  S.  2932  to 
provide  direct  federal  aid  to  parties  willing  to 
i'urm  energy  conservation  cooperatives. 

In  addition  to  providing  more  direct  en- 
couragement for  the  creation  of  energy 
cojTservation  cooperatives,  the  Act  should 
expand  the  scope  of  activities  which  the  co- 
operatives are  permitted  to  pursue.  For 
example,  the  Act  should  permit  cooperatives 
to  provide  rather  than  merely  purchase  the 
needed  energy  audit  and  Installation  services 
and  to  become  lenders  of  the  guaranteed  and 
subsidized  energy  conservation  loans  (If 
these  incentives  are  retained) .  The  coopera- 
tives should  be  limited  to  a  scale  that  will 
facilitate  control  by  members.  Gl^en  co- 
operatives that  are  truly  controlled  by  and 
responsive  to  their  member/customers,  they 
could  be  expected  to  provide  reliable  energy 
audits  and  Installation  services.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  borrowers  (cooperative  mem- 
bers) would  be  known  to  the  lender  (co- 
operative management),  assurance  that  the 
loans  are  used  for  permissible  purposes  Is 
easier  to  achieve. 

One  problem  with  the  Act  that  could  limit 
the  role  of  cooperatives  is  Its  requirement 
that  energy  conservation  measures  be  perma- 
nent modifications  of  homes.  This  require- 
ment would  foreclose  another  potential  role 
of  energy  conservation  cooperatives — as  les- 
.sors  of  solar  vtrater  heaters.  If  energy  conser- 
vation cooperatives  are  Instead  encouraged  to 
use  the  subsldieed  interest  rates  to  purchase 
solar  water  heaters  for  rental,  the  use  of  solar 
water  heaters  could  be  greatly  accelerated. 
The  opportunity  for  homeowners  to /tent 
solar  water  heaters  from  a  reliable  lessor  wUI 
encourage  t^elr  use  because  It  will  eliminate 
three  present  obstacles  to  consumer  accept- 
ance: (1)  lack  of  availability  of  a  reliable 
supplier,  (2)  high  Initial  cost,  and  (S)  lacl 
of  assured  maintenance  service.  'While  Incen- 
tives for  IndivlduiU  users  to  purchase  rather 
than  rent  solar  water  heaters  can  help  over- 
come the  obstacle  of  high  initial  cost,  the 
lack  of  a  reliable  svippller  and  maintenance 
service  would  remain  as  obstacles  to  wider 
use  of  solar  water  heaters.  Another  advantage 
of  encouraging  cooperatives  to  get  into  the 
business  of  leasing  solar  water  heaters  is  that 
mass  manufacturing  will  be  stimulated  by 
the  aggregation  of  markets  provided  by  the 
cooperatives. 

The  likelihood  of  the  development  of  long 
lived  conservation  cooperaUves  is  Increased 
if  they  are  encouraged  to  tindettake  con- 
tlnvilng  energy  conservation  roles  sach  as 
lending  and  leasing.  Energy  users  are  less 
likely  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  creating  co- 
operatives for  the  one  shot  task  of  mass 
purchase  and  installation  of  Insulation.  If 
long  lived  energy  conservation  cooperatives 
are  created,  a  spirit  of  competition  among  the 
cooperatives  can  be  encouraged  by  creating 
national  energy  conservation  goals  and  al- 
locating additional  federal  aid  among  the  co- 
operatives on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
achievement  of  energy  saving  goals.  MftirtTig 
hidlvidual  energy  users  part  of  a  team  effort 
to  save  energy  will  make  them  more  aware 
that  their  Individual  efforts  caa  contribute 
to  community  and  national  goals  of  rednelng 
energy  consumption  and  therefore  provide 


an  additional  Incentive  for  them  to  conserve 
energy. 

D.  Federal  franta  to  Statet 
The  provision  of  federal  grant-in-aid 
fimds  to  help  states  administer  the  Act  (and 
the  availability  of  the  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  subsidies)  Is  conditioned  on  the 
development  of  approved  energy  conserva- 
tion plans  by  the  states.  This  practice  of  us- 
ing the  federal  carrot  to  Induce  state  action 
Is  not  new.  The  only  problem  with  S.  2932 
is  that  It  doesn't  go  far  enough  vrith  this 
concept.  Major  Improvements  In  the  encour- 
agement of  energy  conservation  measures 
could  be  achieved  by  adding  further  federal 
grants  with  attached  strings  that  require 
state  action.  Specifically,  such  conditional 
federal  aid  should  be  aimed  at  state  utility 
regulation,  since  the  state  regulatory  power 
over  gas  and  electric  utilities  presents  sev- 
eral opportunities  for  innovations  that  would 
encourage  profitable  energy  conservation  by 
gas  and  electricity  users. 

E.  Energy  conservation  through  gas  and  elec- 
tric utility  regulation 
The  authors  of  S.  2932  should  consider  re- 
drafting It  to  provide  federal  grants  to  pro- 
mote conservation  of  gas  and  electricity  In 
those  states  where  public  utility  commis- 
sions are  willing  to  establish  regulatory  poli- 
cies that  encourage  conservation.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  following  seven  utility  regtilatlon 
policies  that  encourage  conservation  of  gas 
and  electricity  should  be  required  by  this  or 
compaulon  legislation.  Several  states  have 
already  enacted  some  of  the  suggested 
changes. 

First,  all  utility  advertising  that  promotes 
energy  use  shotild  be  banned,  regardless  of 
whether  shareholders  pay  for  it.  Second,  the 
utilities  should  be  reqiUred  to  finance  energy 
conservation  advertising  to  help  coimteract 
the  pro-consumption  Influence  of  their  prior 
advertising.  Third,  declining  block  rates 
should  be  discontinued  so  that  electricity 
users  pay  rates  that  are  closer  to  the  true 
Incremental  cost  of  their  extra  electricity 
use.  Fourth,  electric  resistance  heating  In 
new  homes  should  be  banned  due  to  Its  In- 
herently low  efficiency,  except  In  limited 
cases.  Tilth,  the  LifeUne  rate  concept  should 
be  adopted  for  residential  users.  Under  a 
Lifeline  rate,  residential  users  are  guaranteed 
a  minimum  amount  of  electricity  or  gas  at  a 
stable  price.  If  users  exceed  that  minimum 
consumption  level,  their  extra  consumption 
Is  priced  at  higher  rates.  In  effect,  then, 
residential  users  would  confront  an  Inverted 
rate  structure  which  Is  a  constant  reminder 
■^  id  Incentive  to  conserve  energy  by  modlfy- 
ln^i^>me6  and  wasteful  habits. 

■n»w  sixth  utility  regulation  policy  upon 
whldi  federal  assistance  should  be  condi- 
tioned is  the  adoption  of  a  conservation  pol- 
icy similar  to  that  pioneered  by  the  Michigan 
Public  Service  Commission.  In  1974  the  Mich- 
igan PSC  reqtUred  aU  gas  utUltles  to  become 
promoters  of  attic  Insulation  In  the  homes 
of  their  customers.  The  gas  utUltlee  were 
required  to  arrange  with  contractors  to  in- 
sulate the  attics  of  ail  customers  who  re- 
quested the  service.  The  gas  companies  fi- 
nanced the  insulation  and  billed  the  cost  to 
their  customers  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  month 
spread  out  over  three  years,  which  is  a  lower 
annual  rate  and  longer  payback  period  than 
most  constimer  loans.  All  ctistomers  who  had 
paid  their  gas  blUs  qualified  tar  the  Insula- 
tion financing  service,  regardless  of  other 
credit  ratings.  Monitoring  of  the  program 
disclosed  that  in  most  cases  the  monthly 
financing  chu'ge  was  less  than  the  cost  of 
conserved  gas  and  therefore  monthly  gas 
bills  declined. 

The  Michigan  program  also  required  the 
gas  utilities  to  advertise  the  savings  avail- 
able from  Improved  instilation.  A  significant 
Increase  in  the  sale  of  insulation  to  do-it- 
yoorselfers  occurred  during  the  period  of 
the  advertising  campaign.  The  Michigan  PSC 


Is  now  considering  policies  that  would  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  the  do-it-yourself  In- 
stallation of  Instilation. 

Finally,  an  extension  of  the  energy  con- 
servation cooperative  concept  is  called  for 
to  provide  a  watchdog  against  promotion  of 
wasteful  use  of  electricity  and  construction 
of  excess  generating  capacity  by  electric 
utlUUes.  S.  2932  should  condition  aid  to  state 
energy  conservation  programs  on  enactment 
of  state  legislation  that  enables  residential 
ratepayers  to  form  their  own  consumer  ac- 
tion groups  and  voluntarily  contribute  a 
supporting  fee  via  a  monthly  checkoff  space 
on  their  utility  bill,  which  state  law  would 
require  utUltles  to  provide.  Such  a  consumer 
group,  run  by  the  consumers  of  utility  serv- 
ices, would  finance  Its  own  full-time  attor- 
neys, economists,  and  lobbyists  to  gain  a  voice 
In  utility  legislation  and  regulation.  We  call 
such  groups  Residential  Utility  Consumer 
Action  Groups  or  RUCAG. 

Residential  electricity  users  organized  Into 
RUCAGs  will  be  a  strong  force  In  favor  of 
energy  conservation  because  they  will  be 
working  to  require  large  energy  users  to  pay 
their  own  way  rather  than  be  subsidized  by 
residential  ratepayers.  When  forced  to  pay 
the  true  cost  of  their  electricity,  the  large 
electricity  users  will  become  more  efficient 
users. 

IV.   CONCXTTSION 

In  the  largest  context  the  energy-  waste 
that  has  developed  In  this  society  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  default  of  public  policy  makers 
at  all  levels  of  government  who  have  per- 
mitted energy  policy  to  be  guided  by  a  few 
vested  Interests.  The  rising  debate  over  oil 
and  gas  regulation,  strip  mining,  nuclear 
power,  and  energy  conservation  policy  is  the 
product  of  an  aroused  public  that  wants 
to  replace  an  autocratic  energy  policy  with 
an  euMgy  policy  governed  by  democratic 
processes.  We  cannot  affonl  an  energy  policy 
dictated  by  vested  Interests  who  encourage 
energy  waste  and  reliance  on  finite  and  haz- 
ardous energy  sotuves.  We  must  adopt  policies 
that  encourage  development  of  safe  and  re- 
newable energy  sources  and  the  efficient  con- 
sumption of  energy.  If  we  work  hard  at  re- 
ducing our  energy  waste,  we  might  some- 
day catch  up  to  other  industrialized  nations 
which  Tn^ttitaiTi  a  standard  of  living  equal  to 
our  own  while  using  one-half  as  much  energy 
per  person. 

Thank  you. 
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DEATH  CAUSED  BY  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29  I  introduced,  with  Senator 
Kennedy  as  cosponsor,  S.  2902,  Uie  Na- 
tional Health  Reserch  and  Development 
Act  of  1976.  The  bill,  which  is  currently 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
would  establish  a  graduated  tax  on  cig- 
arettes based  on  amounts  of  tar  and 
nicotine,  the  substances  most  responsible 
for  causing  death  in  humans  from  ciga- 
rette smoking.  Tax  proceeds  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Treasuiy  and  would  be 
available  through  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations process  to  support,  among 
other  activities,  medical  research  related 
to  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  Americans  suffering  from  can- 
cer, heart,  and  respkatory  disease  and 
other  illnesses  caused  by  cigarette  smok- 
ing. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  when  Dr.  Howard  M. 
Temin.  a  Noble  Prize  winner  for  cancer 
research,  testified  on  S.  2902  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee  on  February  19, 
he  said : 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  United  States 
people,  through  Congress,  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  research 
to  prevent  and  cure  human  cancer.  But  when 
•Ae  say  how  to  prevent  much  human  cancer, 
namely,  stop  cigarette  smoking,  little  or 
nothing  is  done  to  preveiit  this  cancer. 

Another  Nobel  Prize  winner  at  the 
liearing.  cancer  sp>ecialLst  Dr.  Renato 
Dulbecco  said  lie  was  "shocked"  by  the 
Government's  lack  of  action,  and  that  he 
questioned  tlie  credibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  promoter  of  health. 


Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  face 
its  responsibility  to  the  people.  It  cannot 
stand  guilty  of  the  charge  of  gross  negli- 
gence in  the  face  of  inconteovertible 
proof  that  cigarette  smoking  is  the  larg- 
est unnecessary  and  preventable  cause 
of  illness  and  early  death  in  the  United 
States. 

Every  day  competent  medical  re- 
searchers offer  new  evidence  condemn- 
ing cigarettes.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mulvaney 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  300,000  deaths  a 
year  in  tlie  United  States  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  smoking.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
chemical  causes  of  death.  Dr.  Mulvaney 
says  that  1,800  deaths  and  $80  million  in 
property  loss  result  annually  from  fires 
caused  by  smokers  or  matches  used  in 
smoking. 

The  March  is^ue  of  Harvard  magazine 
reports  Dr.  Mulvaney's  findings  and  it 
also  contains  another  article  on  the  seri- 
ous dangers  to  nonsmokers  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  smoke  of  burning  cigarettes 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Rewards  of  Smoking 

To  anyone  giving  up  smoking  for  Lent, 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mulvaney  has  two  words  of 
advice:  don"t  resume. 

Dr.  Mulvaney,  who  teaches  otolaryngology 
at  Harvard  Medical  School,  describes  cig- 
arette smoking  as  "the  single  greatest  pre- 
ventable health  hazard  In  the  world."  Here 
is  this  bill  of  particulars: 

In  the  United  States,  300,000  deaths  per 
year  can  be  attributed  to  smoking.  Every 
major  health  organization  has  condemned  it, 
because  of  its  association  with  an  awesome 
list  of  diseases:  chronic  sinusitis,  allergy, 
peptic  ulcers,  atherosclerosis  and  coronary 
occlusion  (With  or  without  sudden  death), 
chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  stUlbirth, 
low  birth  weight,  cancer  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  cancer  of  the  throat  (voice  box  and 
swallowing  passages),  cancer  of  the  mouth, 
and  cancer  of  the  lung. 

Research  has  shown  that  heavy  smokers 
average  twice  as  much  time  in  hospitals  as 
nonsmokers.  According  to  one  estimate,  77 
million  workdays  per  year  are  lost  beca'use  of 
smoking-related  Illnesses.  "Most  people  pay 
for  health  insxu'ance,"  notes  Dr.  Mulvaney, 
""but  if  you  smoke,  you  are  paying  to  obtain 
illness.  Perhaps  smokers  ought  to  pay  higher 
premiviins  for  health  and  disability  insur- 
ance." 

In  addition  to  tobacco,  smokers  burn 
forests,  buildings,  furniture,  rugs,  other  peo- 
ple, and  themselves.  About  25  percent  of  all 
fires  in  this  country  are  traceable  to  smokers 
or  matches  used  in  smoking.  These  fires  re- 
sult in  1,800  deaths  and  $80  million  in  prop- 
erty loss  each  year. 

American  smokers  send  nearly  40  tons  of 
solid  air  pollution,  in  the  form  of  smoke  par- 
ticles, into  the  skies  each  day.  They  also 
create  abundant  litter.  The  butts  and  wrap- 
pers of  the  80  million  packs  of  cigarettes 
smoked  daily  in  this  country  add  up  to  about 
1.760  tons  of  trash,  not  counting  cartons  and 
shipping  boxes.  Most  of  it  must  eventually 
be  swept  up  and  carried  away. 

Dr.  Mulvaney  adds  this  historical  note: 
'Christopher  Columbus  was  the  culprit  who 
brought  tobacco  from  the  New  World  In- 
dians to  Europe,  where  smoking  rapidly  be- 
came popular.  Sir  Walter  Raleigb  Introduced 
and  popularized  smoking  among  KIlzabethiEin 
courtiers,  and  he  and  the  Western  world 
soon  became  addicted.  Raleigh's  last  request 
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on  the  way  to  tbe  chopping  block  was  for  a 
pipe  of  tobacco. 

"It  was  not  long  before  the  hazards  be- 
came apparent.  Dr.  "WlUlam  Vaughn  put  tt 
nicely  In  1817: 

Tobacco,  that  outlandish  weede, 
It  spends  the  braine,  and  apolia  the  seede, 
it  dulls  the  spirit,  it  dims  the  alght, 
It  robs  a  woman  of  her  right. 

"SpoUing  the  eeed  and  robbing  a  woman 
nt  her  right  are  references  to  the  impair- 
ment of  masciiline  potency.  In  the  early 
.seventeenth  century,  a  women's  acUvtot 
group  in  London  became  ao  concerned  about 
this  question  that  It  sought  to  have  laws 
passed  permitting  injiu«d  parties  to  obtain 
sexual  satisfaction  from  nonsmokers.  It  is 
stirprlsing  that  this  alone  did  not  restilt  In 
the  cessation  of  smoking.  (The  women,  by 
the  way,  may  have  been  onto  something.  A 
recent  article  In  Today's  Health  addieeaes 
the  problem  of  heavy  smoking  and  Impair- 
ment of  sexual  activity.) 

"Throughout  the  seventeenth  oentiu^, 
there  were  even  more  vigorous  attempts  to 
suppress  smoking.  Popes  threatenod  pipe 
smokers  with  excommunication.  In  Turkey, 
India,  and  Persia,  the  death  penalty  was 
exacted.  Russia  was  a  bit  more  tolerant:  a 
czar  once  ordered  whipping  for  the  first  of- 
fense, but  death  for  the  second;  snuff  takers 
were  to  havQ  their  noses  cut  off.  l>Dday, 
smokers  suffer  similar  penalties — death  by 
breathlessness,  sudden  death  by  coronary  oc- 
clusion, disflgiu-ement  by  throat  and  mouth 
cancer  and  its  treatment. 

"There  are  many  other  facts  and  figures," 
concludes  Dr.  Mulvaney,  "but  only  one  Im- 
portant question:  Is  smoking  worth  the 
trouble?" 

What  That  Warning  on  the  Package  Does 

Not  Mention 

Studies  on  the  risks  of  smoking  usually 
focus  only  on  the  smoker.  But  the  American 
lung  Association  is  pointing  out  that  the 
dangers  extend  to  nonsmokers  as  well. 

Tobe«co  smoke  emanates  from  two  sources. 
"Side-stream"  smoke  goes  directly  Into  the 
air  from  the  burning  end  of  a  cigarette,  cigar, 
or  pipe.  "Mainstream"  smoke  is  drawn 
through  the  mouthpiece  and  subsequently 
exhaled. 

Research  ehows  that  sidestream  smoke  con- 
tains the  higher  concentrations  of  noxious 
substances — twice  as  much  tar  and  nicotine, 
three  times  as  much  benzpyrene  (a  Suspected 
cause  of  cancer) .  five  times  as  much  carbon 
monoxide,  fifty  times  as  much  ammonia. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  sldestream  smoke 
contains  more  cadmium,  a  compound  that 
damages  air  sacs  in  the  lungs  and  causes 
emphysema.  When  it  gets  In  the  lungs,  tt 
stays  there. 

It's  hard  to  measure  the  amount  of  cad- 
mliun  or  tar  In  a  living  body,  but  carbon- 
monoxide  levels  are  relatively  easy  to  deter- 
mine. In  one  test,  ten  cigarettes  smoked  in 
an  encloeed  car  produced  carbon-monoxide 
levels  as  high  as  90  parts  per  million  (p.pjn.) , 
twice  the  maximum  allowed  by  present  In- 
dustrial safety  standards.*  When  nonsmokers 
were  exposed  to  these  levels,  the  carbon 
monoxide  in  their  bloodstreams  doubled 
within  an  hour,  doubling  again  during  a  sec- 
ond hour. 

When  carbon  monoxide  Is  Inhaled,  tt  re- 
duces the  amoimt  of  oxygen  transported  to 
cells  throughout  the  body.  Studies  have  sug- 
gested that  elevated  levels  of  carbon  monox- 
ide Impair  performance  on  psychomoter  tests, 
and  create  physiologic  stress  In  heart-dis- 
ease patients. 

Unlike  oxygen,  which  is  breathed  in  and 


out  In  rapid  twHikm,  oarboa  moncwteU  w- 
mains  In  the  bloodstream  for  hours.  Three  or 
four  hours  after  Inhalation,  half  the  excess 
carbon  monoxide  is  still  present. 

Baseardiers  are  exploring  the  effects  of 
other  compounds  in  tobacco  snuAe.  One  is 
hydrogen  cyanide,  a  poison  that  attacks  res- 
piratory enzymes.  Long-term  exposure  to 
levels  above  10  p.p.m.  is  considered  danger- 
ous; the  concentration  in  cigarette  smoke  Is 
1,600  p.pjn.  Nitrogen  dioxide  is  an  acutely 
Irritating  gas,  dangerous  above  levels  of  fi 
p.pjn.  Cigarette  smoke  contains  250  p.p.m. 

Studies  of  children  whose  parents  smoke 
show  increased  susceptibility  to  asthmatic 
attacks.  Respiratory  Illnesses  ue  twice  as  fre- 
quent among  children  whose  parents  smoke 
as  among  those  whoee  parents  do  not. 

A  current  advertising  campaign  commends 
cigarette  smcriyag  as  one  of  the  "priyate 
pleasures"  of  life.  Dr.  Joan  Ullyot,  a  Ban 
Francisco  physician  and  competition  runner, 
goes  along  with  that.  "Someone  has  said  that 
smoking  should  be  limited  to  consenting 
adults  In  private."  says  Dr.  Ullyot.  "I'm  very 
much  against  people  smoking  In  public.  If 
they  want  to  kill  themselves,  they  should  do 
It  in  private." 


'Another  test  Aowed  tbat  the  oaxbon 
monoxide  from  one  cigar  Is  tvloe  as  high  as 
'rom  three  cigarettes  smokes  elmultaneoualy. 


COLORADO  COLLEGE'S  "BLOCK" 
PLAN 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  a 
promising  new  experiment  in  liberal  arts 
education  has  been  quietly  going  on  for 
^jthe  past  6  years  at  a  highly  respected 
scnpol  in  my  State,  and  is  now  drawing 
considerable  attention  around  the  coun- 
try. Colorado  College's  "block"  plan, 
which  was  instituted  as  part  of  the 
school's  recent  centennial  celebration, 
is  the  product  of  a  successful  fusion  of 
excellence  and  innovation  in  higher  edu- 
cation, and  typifies  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
John  Huey's  article  on  Colorado  College 
v^ch  appeared  In  last  Friday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnte<Mfi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Onb  Cottrbe  Is  LiMrr  at  Colorado  College; 

SoMx  Sat  It  Is  Rough 

(By  John  Huey) 

Colorado  Sprxkgs. — ^Picnicking  and  bird- 
watching  at  the  lip  of  the  Royal  Gorge  every- 
one In  Prof.  Richard  Beldleman's  class  agrees: 
It's  a  perfect  day  for  ZooIogy-30?  And  there 
isn't  any  need  to  abandon  the  crisp  air.  post- 
card-blue skies  and  mountain  streams  to 
rush  Indoors  for  the  next  class.  Here  at  The 
Colorado  College,  there  never  is  any  next 
class. 

Five  years  ago,  this  private  liberal-art 
school  replaced  its  semester  system  with  a 
controversial  "block  plan."  Under  it,  students 
take — and  teachers  teach — only  one  course 
at  a  time.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into 
nine  3  V^ -week  blocks,  so  tbat  the  student 
takes  nine  courses  a  year.  Class  time  nuu  3Vi 
houn  a  day  for  a  typical  humanities  course, 
aU  day  long  for  a  field  course  like  Mr. 
Beldleman's. 

Supporters  of  the  plan  say  it  does  wonders 
for  students'  interest  and  enthusiasm.  "I 
dont  know  If  It's  easier  or  harder  here — It 
gets  pretty  Intense  sooMtimee — but  It  sure 
does  make  learning  more  fun,"  says  PhOlp 
Sorensen.  a  history  major  who  transferred 
hare  from  WUliams  College.  Mr.  Soiensen  is 
the  son  of  former  Kennedy  confidant  Theo- 
dove  Sorensen. 

Critics  of  the  plan  stress  the  telescc^ing  of 
time.  Says  Oeorge  F.  Simmons,  professor  of 


mathematics  at  the  college:  "I  believe  tbe 
essence  of  any  elvUlzed  activity  is  de^royed 
by  rushing  it." 

Scho<4  administrators  concede  that  mudi 
of  the  evidence  is  still  out.  But  while  many 
small  ooUeges  are  fiotmderlng  flnandally  and 
suffering  fnun  declining  enroUments.  The 
Ccdorado  College  has  improved  what  was  al- 
ready a  healthy  condition.  Ihe  school  to  well 
in  the  black  and  is  able  to  select  Its  freshman 
class  of  450  from  some  2,500  applicants.  Rep- 
resentatives of  more  than  70  Institutions 
have  come  here  to  take  a  look  at  the  plan, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  only  imder  gradu- 
ate program  of  its  kind.  (EUram  College  in 
Ohio  offered  different  variations  of  such  a 
plan  from  1834  to  19S8) . 

At  an  estimated  $4,300  a  year  for  tuition, 
room  and  board.  The  Colorado  College  is  con- 
siderably cheaper — Williams  costs  99,530. 
Dartmouth  96.224 — and  less  prestigious  than 
many  better-known  schools.  Yet  It  attracts 
transfer  students  from  the  high-stature 
schools,  as  well  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
a  number  of  weU-lukown  and  weU-off  Ameri- 
cans— William  Buckley  end  John  Ehrllchman 
to  name  two. 

But  the  college  doesn't  seek  out  only  the 
weU-to-do.  "We're  committed  to  a  diversified 
admissions  poUcy."  says  Richard  K.  Wood, 
director-ef  admissions.  "Our  selection  process 
has  Increased  from  around  one  out  of  two  to 
one  out  of  five  in  the  last  five  years,  so  I  sup- 
pose we  could  have  gotten  reaUy  szux>ty.  But 
we  don't  look  for  the  curve  busters  (those 
with  exceptionaUy  good  grades)  and  we  dont 
want  to  become  a  staging  area  for  graduate 
schools,  althoxigh  many  of  our  students 
(30%,  studies  show)  did  pursue  sviccessful 
graduate  and  professional  studies." 

POPUUlX  on  CAICPTTS 

The  college  has  1,860  students  and  136  full- 
time  faculty  members,  and  the  plan  is  clearly 
popular  with  most  of  them.  When  the  faculty 
voted  in  1969  to  Implement  the  system.  42% 
wero  opposed;  In  a  recent  vote  only  five  mem- 
bere  dissented.  And  in  a  recent  survey  the 
students  overwhelmingly  gave  the  plan  fa- 
vorable rattngs. 

"They  can  learn  more  in  2^  days  like  this 
than  in  three  months  the  old  way,"  says  Mr. 
Beldleman.  a  middle-aged  biology  professor 
clad  this  particular  day  in  faded  blue  Jeans, 
an  orange  parka  and  a  cowboy  hat.  Before 
stopping  for  lunch  at  the  gorge,  Mr.  Beldle- 
man has  already  supervised  the  sighting  of 
eight  different  bird  species,  demonstrated  a 
technique  for  identifying  animals  through 
algebraic  calibration  of  their  droppings,  and 
lectured  on  the  exploits  of  Oens.  Zebulon 
F>lke  and  John  Fremont,  who  once  roamed 
these  parts. 

"This."  he  says,  waving  his  arms  at  the 
Rockies.  "Is  what  real  biologists  do.  This  is 
what  education  is  supposed  to  be.  The  only 
teachers  who  have  ^led  at  the  block  plan 
haven t  discarded  U)rar^ld  lecture  notes." 

The  plan's  sura^ters  dte  a  considerably 
higher  class-attendance  rate.  weU  over  90%. 
The  rise,  presubiably.  has  occurred  at  least 
partly  becau8e^a,.mlssed  class  imder  the  new 
system  means  Va  lot  more  missed  material 
than  under  the\>ld.  The  supporters  also  cite 
a  decrease  In  academic  suspensions,  from  46 
a  year  to  12.  and  an  11%  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  who  return  each  year. 
They  also  say  that  since  coiirses  are  shorter, 
the  system  makes  it  easier  to  attract  distin- 
guished lecturers  for  an  entlra  course.  And 
they  add  that  the  new  system  has  reduced 
average  class  size  from  around  25  to  14. 

This  reduction  is  possible  because  each 
faculty  member  teaches  nine  courses  a  year — 
the  same  number  taken  by  the  students — 
whereas  under  the  semester  system,  a  faculty 
member  may  have  taught  only  five  courses 
a  year  whUe  the  students  to<dc  10. 

"It's  the  personal  education  I  value  mioet 
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twre,"  says  Matthew  Davidson,  a  history  ma- 
jor from  New  York  City.  "My  pwp-school 
friends  who  went  to  Harvard  and  Yale  al- 
ready know  what  law  firm  they  want  to  work 
for.  I  don't  have  that,  but  I  do  have  profes- 
sors who  mean  something  to  me." 

"I  think  it's  ab80lut«ly  terrific, "  says  Jean- 
uie  Wilson,  a  biology  major  who  transferred 
from  Vassar.  "I've  always  been  a  good  stu- 
dent, and  I've  always  worked  hard,  but  I've 
never  had  ao  much  fun  doing  it. " 

Part  of  the  fun  results  from  the  fact  that 
since  there  ia  no  next  class  to  get  to,  classes 
can  meet  whenever  and  wherever  the  teacher 
decides.  A  class  in  marine  invertebrates 
meets  In  Bodega,  Calif.,  a  Southwesieru-cul- 
ture  class  in  Santa  Fe.  N.M. 

The  big  question  is  whether  or  not  the  plan 
adequately  educates  the  students.  Paul  Heist, 
a  University  of  California  education  piofe.'^- 
sor  hired  lo  make  an  outside  as.ses.smeiii  l:iere. 
says: 

"The  conclusive  hard  data  just  aren't  In 
yet,  but  what  we  have  so  far  is  amazingly 
sum>ortive.  I  would  have  to  say  it's  working. ' 

Based  on  interviews  and  preliminary  test 
scores,  Mr.  Heist  concludes  that  the  students 
"are  In  no  way  sacrificing  their  liberal -arte 
education." 

■"NOTHING  GOOD    HAPPKNS   FAST  ' 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Simmons,  the 
mathematics  professor,  aenerta  "Nothing 
good  happens  fast.  I  Just  don't  believe  voii 
can  slash  coiu-se  mat»»rial  without  dolnt;  se- 
riotM  damage." 

Even  statmch  defenders  of  the  plan  con- 
cede material  has  to  be  slashed  "It's  passi- 
ble to  shoehorn  a  semester's  worth  of  mate- 
rial into  the  time  allotted  lor  a  block,  says 
Associate  Dean  Maxwell  P.  Taylor  Jr  .  "but 
we  found  it  creates  Incredible  tension  and 
pressure  on  both  the  students  and  the  fac- 
ulty. Our  big  struggle  at  first  was  to  free 
ooraelves  from  thinking  in  terms  of  tlie  se- 
mester approach. ' 

But  free  them-selves  they  did.  So  an  Eng- 
lish class  may  read  four  or  five  novels  In- 
stead of  eight,  and  write  short  "thought  pa- 
pers" instead  of  long  research  papers.  Bui 
the  problems  arise  not  so  much  in  the  hu- 
manities as  In  some  math  and  science 
courses  where  teachers  and  student*  com- 
plain that  there  Isn't  enotigh  'incubation 
time,"  time  for  the  students  to  gra.sp  basics 
before  moving  on. 

"It  was  too  Intense,  "  recalls  Margaret 
Cooney,  now  a  sophomore  at  the  Uulvereity 
of  Colorado  in  Boulder.  "I  left  because  of 
tlM  block  plan.  In  science  classes,  you  would 
be  Introduced  to  a  concept  one  day  and  move 
to  another  the  next.  If  you  didn't  get  it  the 
first  day,  you  were  in  trouble." 

Some  disenchantment  has  been  heard 
from  unexpected  quarters.  Many  faculty 
members  who  were  Initially  plea.sed  by  the 
students'  undivided  attention  and  newfound 
commitment  to  their  courses,  feel  now  that 
the  system  Is  a  tremendous  drain  on  their 
own  time  and  energy. 

"Under  this  system,"  Associate  Dean 
Taylor  explains,  '•you're  moving  so  rapidly 
that  the  faculty  members  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  explain  and  amplify  what  has 
been  covered  in  class.  Some  people  call  it 
the  baby-sparrow  syndrome,  because  of  the 
students  rushing  into  faculty  offices  with 
their  mouths  open  for  more." 

'Tfs  a  man-killer,"  says  one  professor 
Adds  J.  Glenn  Cfray.  professor  of  plilloso- 
phy:  "I  don't  blame  the  students  for  favor- 
ing it  because  they  get  more  out  of  the  fac- 
ulty, but  If  I  were  a  young  teacher.  I  would 
worry  about  the  time  commitment. " 

NEW  FROBLSK  Oa  OU>  ONE? 

Crttics  also  say  there  is  a  certain  disjoint - 
eduesB  when  students  take  only  one  course  at 
a  time;  there  arent  any  other  courses  to  re- 
late the  material  to.  Defenders  reply  that  the 
system  simply  makes  more  visible  a  aisjoint- 


edness  that  was  already  present  under  the 
semester  system.  Now,  they  say,  they  can  try 
to  solve  the  problem  by  introducing  more  in- 
terdisciplinary couraen. 

Though  totally  committed  to  the  block 
plan,  Lloyd  E.  Womer,  president  of  The  Col- 
orado College,  worries  about  "social  frag- 
mentation." He  says,  "People  Just  don't 
meet  between  classes  anymore,  and  even 
though  those  bells  ringing  all  the  time  were 
a  bother,  we've  found  that  a  lot  was  accom- 
plished, socially  and  pro fes.sion ally,  at  those 
informal  meetings." 

Still,  he  Is  pleased  with  the  plan.  "A  lot 
of  people  wondered  what  was  going  on  up 
here,"  he  says,  "but  It's  working." 

Officials  of  The  Colorado  College  don't 
tonsider  their  plan  a  panacea  for  ailing  lib- 
eral-arts colleges.  They  point  out  that  the 
college  was  in  the  black  and  had  a  sizable 
enrollment — about  the  same  as  now — before 
It  adopted  the  plan  They  also  concede  that 
the  school's  location  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak,  just  a  short  drive  irom  some  of  the 
coiintrv  s  best  skiing,  is  hardly  a  liability  in 
attracting  students 

The  students  agree  Fredrlc  Welssmann,  a 
senior  from  South  Orange  N  J  .  puts  It  this 
«  ay  ■ 

"A  couple  of  my  friends  came  out  here 
from  Harvard,  and  they  were  really  Jealous. 
But  I  don't  know  if  that  was  because  of  what 
kind  of  school  It  U  or  because  oi  the  coun- 
try-club atmtxsphfre.  Let's  face  it:  Along 
with  the  block  plan,  we've  got  rock-climbing, 
skiing,  bike  touring,  beautiful  weather. 
Ijeautiful  mrls  -  and  the  Buckles." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  OIL 
JSTRY 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  vre 
are  all  aw«ii%  tiiat  top  executives  of 
Exxon^eCal.  Texaco,  and  Mobil  have 
been^rfl^ting  secretly  for  the  past  week 
witn  representatives  of  Saudi  Arabia  tn 
'anama  City.  If  the  secret  meeting  place 
is  no  secret,  neither  is  the  subject  of  the 
meeting — the  conditions  under  irtilch 
the  Saudis  will  take  over  the  remaining 
40-percent  interest  of  the  U.S.  com- 
panies in  Aramco. 

I  call  attention  to  an  article  by  Alver 
Carson,  from  Wednesday's  Oil  Daily. 
Thi.s  article  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tion-s. 

Of  interest  to  me  personally  is  the 
title,  "Americans  Won't  Leave  Arabia 
After  Takeover. "  I  have  been  speaking 
around  the  coimtry  to  oil  groups  on 
divestiture  of  the  major  oil  companies.  I 
have  foimd  out.  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
what  the  industry  thinks  of  this  pro- 
posal. Senior  industry  officials  have  as- 
sured me  that  any  such  legislation  will 
be  tied  up  in  litigation  for  the  next  25 
years;  some  have  promised  tliat  their 
companies  will  simply  leave  the  coun- 
try— although  where  they  will  go  these 
days  is  questionable. 

Venezuela  did  not  try  divestiture. 
■Venezuela  simply  expropriated  their 
property— production,  i-efining,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing — last  Decem- 
ber 31.  offering  tlie  companies  20  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  their  investments. 

Kuwait  has  expropriated,  offering  a 
few  millions  for  the  siKable  investments 
in  that  country  by  Gulf  and  BP. 

In  late  1972,  tlie  four  U.S.  Aramco 
owners  agreed  to  give  Saudi  Ai'abia  25 
percent  of  Aiainco.  with  the  percentage 
lising  each  yea&-,  until  at  tJie  end  of  5 
i  ears  Saudi  Auftbia  would  have  a  major- 


ity control  of  51  percent.  Tbe  Ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  this  "lonff-tenn"  agree- 
ment before  the  Saudis  said: 

This  isn't  enough,  we  want  M  percent  Im- 
mediately. 

No  sooner  were  they  given  60  percent, 
than  they  said: 
We  want  It  all. 

This  leads  to  my  first  question:  Why  is 
it  that  the  major  U.S.  companies  will 
threaten  their  own  Coixgress  with  all 
sorts  ot  litigation  and  retaliiUiion  for  a 
divestiture  proposal  which  does  not  even 
touch  their  property  values,  while  they 
will  accept  expropriation  from  foreign 
governments  without  so  much  as  a  pro- 
test in  the  small  claims  court?  Why  do 
they  threaten  to  leave  the  United  States 
if  we  do  not  treat  them  with  kid  gloves, 
while  they  react  to  exixvpriatkxi  by 
pleading  with  Venezuela,  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  other  countries  to  be  allowed 
to  ronain  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  Carlson  clearly  describes  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cuirent  meeting  in  Florida. 
The  companies  are  willing  to  be  com- 
pletely expropriated,  so  long  as  they  have 
preferred  access  to  Saudi  oO.  Now  the 
Saudis  have  already  offered  to  supply 
the  foui"  companies  with  all  the  oil  they 
need  for  their  own  refineries.  "ITie  stick- 
ing point  is  that  the  comiianies  want  not 
only  enough  for  their  own  needs,  but 
enough  for  third  party  sales  as  well. 

And  this  lead  to  my  second  question. 
If  the  majors  received  only  enough 
crude  for  their  own  refining  needs,  the 
Saudis  would  have  to  offer  the  rest  to 
any  buyeirs  who  want  it.  Very  rapidly  an 
open,  competitive  world  oil  market 
would  develop.  Why  do  the  major  com- 
panies not  want  this  to  happen?  Why  is 
it  .so  important  to  them  to  maintain  their 
historical  control  over  the  distribution  of 
the  world's  crude  oil? 

The  very  secrecy  of  the  meeting  on 
U.S.  soil  and  Involving  four  U.S.  corpora- 
tions, leads  to  still  another  question.  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the  anti- 
trust implications  of  widespretMi  joint 
production  arrangements  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. It  is  fair  to  say  that  any  joint 
marketing  agreements  come  pretty  close 
to  per  se  antitrust  violations.  What  are 
the  companies  talking  about  in  Pana,ma 
City?  Are  they  discussing  with  eacli 
other,  as  well  as  as  with  Sheikh  Tamani. 
just  how  much  each  company  will  be  en- 
titled to  lift,  and  hence  its  market  share? 
This  is  a  question  which  should  deeply 
concern  the  Antitrust  Division.  Or  have 
the  State  Department  and  the  Antitrust 
Division  themselves  granted  any  sort  of 
secret  antitrust  waiver  for  this  meeting? 

There  are  many  important  questions 
requiring  answers. 

What  exactly  is  being  discussed? 

Will  there  be  total  nationalization  of 
as.sets  in  the  near  future,  and  if  so, 
when? 

Will  the  Aramco  companies,  Exxon, 
Texaco,  Mobil,  and  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia still  have  exclusive  access,  to  tbe 
detriment  of  independents  tuid  the  free 
market,  to  Saudi  Arabian  oil? 

Will  the  Aramco  companies  still  get  dis- 
counts in  the  price  of  the  <HI  they  buy 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  while  other  com- 
panies do  not?     '. 
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win  part  of  the  "padcage"  Indnde  a 
required  amount  of  InTestment  in  sandi 
Arabia  by  the  cdl  companies?  Li^  me  note 
here,  for  the  Ricohd.  that  thfr'oonqMmies 
have  been  making  massive  tn^^wtaoents 
in  Saudi  Arabia  already,  despite  Vtxt  na- 
tionalizations, in  antlcipaOon  of  the 
profits  they  will  make  throu^  preferred 
access  to  crude  oil. 

Will  the  companies  be  operating  in 
Saudi  /rabia  Jointly,  throus^  Aramco. 
as  they  do  now.  or  indlvldaaily? 

Will  the  agreemenjt  include  how  much 
oil  the  companies  are  reciUired  to  take 
from  Saudi  Arabia? 

Will  the  agreement  include  a  require- 
ment that  Saudi  /rabia  partici|»te  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  companies 
"downstream'*  refining  or  marketing  op- 
erations, particularly  those  in  the  United 
States? 

Will  Saudi  Arabia  continue  to  sell  oil 
direcOy  to  governmental  bodies?  Ihdud- 
ing  the  United  States,  if  the  tTnited 
States  establishes  a  governmental  pur- 
chasing agency?  Is  there  anything  dis- 
cussing this  in  the  potential  national- 
ization agreement? 

Why  was  this  meeting  set  up  in  the 
United  States,  in  this  week's  primary 
State.  Florida?  Is  it  merely  a  publicity 
ploy  to  inform  the  American  public  that 
the  companies  are  l)eing  nationalized? 

Did  the  preeminence  of  divestttiue  leg- 
islation have  anything  to  do  with  the  lo- 
cation of  the  meeting? 

Most  of  all,  who  is  loddng  after  the 
American  consumers?  Wbere  are  the 
Justice  Department  and  State  Depart- 
ment? Why  does  the  White  House  not 
ask  some  questions?  Why  are  putdlc 
voices  expressing  the  pubOc  concern  so 
silent? 

Finally,  some  interesting  tax  questions 
are  boimd  to  arise.  What,  for  example, 
happens  to  the  tax  treatment  of  that 
great  Ddaware  corporation.  Aramco, 
when  the  Saudi  Arabian  Qovernment  be- 
comes the  sole  stockholder?  Again,  we 
know  that  the  major  compajiiee  have  ap- 
proached the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
seeldng  fordgn  tax  credit  benefits  on  so- 
called  "buyback  oU."  WIU  the  IRS  grant 
foreign  tax  credits  to  n.8.  companies  on. 
oil  that  bdongs  to  a  foreign  government? 
Will  IRS  find  a  way  to  preserve  intans^- 
ble  drilling  cost  benefits  for  companies 
drilling  as  contractors  for  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment? At  this  particular  time  of  the 
year,  the  public  deserves  an  Immediate, 
forthright  answer  from  the  IRS. 

In  short,  present  happenings  In  the  in- 
ternational oil  industry  raise  a  nimiber 
of  Important  (fuestlons.  Iliey  can  be  an- 
swered only  if  the  companlea  involved, 
and  any  Government  agencies  having 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.; provide 
full,  hofiest.  and  completdy  accurate  in- 
formation to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle previously  moitioncKl.  "Americans 
Won't  Leave  Arabia  After  Takeover.'*  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  RacoBs, 
•8  follows: 


Ahaltbis  Vobkbke: 


Aioauoairs  Woh't  Leave 

TA 


(By  Alver  Carlaon) 

New  ToKK. — ^Even  after  the  Saudi  Arabians 
gain  the  remaining  40%  control  of  the 
Arabia  American  Oil  Co.  (Aramco)  from  its 
American  owners  (Exxon.  Texaco,  Standard 
of  Calif.,  Mid  Mobil),  those  owners  wlU  stUl 
be  aroniul  in  fores. 

Soaay  many  analysts  nlio.  In  fact,  even  go 
so  tax  aa  to  predict  an  Increase  In  the  former 
ownera'  presence. 

Bngaged  in  secret  negotiations  since  the 
weekend  the  oU  oompanlas  and  the  Saudis 
were  said,  at  one  point,  to  be  close  to  agree- 
ment on  the  critical  Issue  of  long-term  crude 
oU  access,  analysts  say. 

Tbe  Saudi  government  had  offered  to  guar- 
antee the  oU  compimles,  once  the  takeover 
had  been  completed,  an  amount  of  crude 
equal  to  tbe  companies'  refining  ci4)aclty 
that  traditionally  depended  oa  Saudi  crude. 

But  the  oU  companies  Insisted  tbey  be 
given  access  to  the  amount  that  they  flowed 
into  their  own  cMnpany  outlets  plus  what 
they  sold  to  tmrd  parties. 
:  Tlie  third  party  Issue,  analysts  beUeve,  has 
apparently  been  resolved — and  in  favor  of  tlie 
oU  companies. 

Saudi  Arabia  over  the  last  year-and-and-a- 
half  has  bad  some  experience  in  the  difBcult 
task  of  negotiating  with  some  smaUer  coun- 
tries wbo  wanted  its  crude,  and  Wall  Street 
analysts  say  the  Saudis  do  not  want  to  take 
on  more  of  this  kind  of  activity. 

But  beyiHid  this,  there  is  also  the  beUef 
that  the  oil  companies  will  negotiate  further 
agreements,  some  to  be  operated  on  a  fee 
basis  and  others  where  the  companies  would 
get  a  certain  percentage  of  ownership.  Involv- 
ing the  develc^ment  of  petrochemical  opera- 
tions, gas  processing,  minerals  development 
aad  probably  agricultural  activities  such  as 
tarlgatton. 

As  Rank  Belnhardt  of  Carl  H.  PforzbeUner 
and  Co.  notes.  "Saudi  Arabia  has  long-t»m 
Industrialization  programs  and  tbe  oil  com- 
panles  wUI  certainly  be  Involved." 

Then  too.  some  of  the  older  Saudi  wells 
are  reaching  a  level  where  they  will  probably 
benefit  from  srane  secondary  recovery  meth- 
ods— skills  the  oU  companies  are  awash  In. 

Thus,  analysts  say  It  appears  tliat  the  oU 
companies  wlU  be  Involved  in  Saudi  Arabia 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Moreover,  they  note  that  the  relationship 
between  the  UJS.  and  Saudi  Arabia  Is  close, 
and,  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  desire 
of  the  Saudis  to  tap  UB.  technological  tal- 
ents while  providing  the  VB.  with  the  crude 
It  needs  to  help  fuel  it«  economy. 


LIFELINES  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
SALEM  KIWANIANS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Bfr.  President,  re- 
cently, an  admirable  project  under- 
taken by  the  Salem  Kiwanis  Club  was 
featured  hi  the  national  Kiwanis  Maga- 
zine. As  a  former  resident  of  Salem  for 
most  of  my  life,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
of  th%e  endeavors  to  help  deaf  men  and 
women. 

The  article  describes  this  project  bet- 
ter than  I  can  do,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

WilUam  Bollman.  President  of  the 
Salem  Kiwanis  Club,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers fliiould  be  proud  of  this  undertaking, 
•nd  I  hope  it  serves  as  an  example  to 
other  service  organizations  throughout 
theoountry' 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prttited  in  th'^  Rjbc- 
Du>.  as  follows: 

Lmums  fob  thx  Dsar 

FcMT  twenty-five  yeara  telephone  companies 
have  been  stacking  up  outdated  teletype 
machines  and  dumping  them  in  tbe  ocean. 
Then  a  new  device  was  marlceted  that  turned 
the  marine  Utter  Into  a  valuable  communi- 
cations system  for  the  deaf. 

It's  called  an  "acoustical  coupler."  and  It 
enables  messages  typed  on  teletype  ma- 
chines to  l>e  transmitted  from  home  phones. 

Recently,  two  of  the  salvaged  teletype  ma- 
chines were  installed  in  Vbit  r<dloe  and  fire 
departmuits  of  SalMn.  Oregon,  to  enable  both 
agMMSlce  to  communicate  with  deaf  clttasns. 
The  project  was  Initiated  and  financed  by 
the  Kiwanis  Club  oS.  Tbe  Capital.  Salem. 

Ed  Thomas,  Pacific  Northwest  BeU  mar- 
keting analyst  and  Eawanlan,  estimates  that 
there  are  120  deaf  houstiiolds  In  tbe  city 
that  have  already  purchased  teletypes  and 
couplers.  But  outside  of  a  Pivtland  suburb 
no  other  poUoe  or  fire  departments  In  the 
state  bad  been  equipped  to  receive  messages 
untU  tbe  Satem  Klwanlans  went  Into  action. 

Capital  Klwanlans  bad  been  looking  for 
new  projects  that  would  fiU  needs  In  the 
community.  Tbey  especially  wanted  proj- 
ects that  would  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
members  during  the  annual  fund  drive. 
"Our  men  had  lost  a  bit  of  enthusiasm  be- 
fore," says  Immediate  past  president  Hal 
Cbamholm,  "They  hated  to  'b^  and  tbey 
weren't  completely  sold  on  what  the  money 
was  used  for.  even  though  most  of  the  money 
went  for  campershlps  and  scholarships." 

Earl  Schroeder.  duUnUan  of  tbe  fund- 
raising  committee,  bad  Investigated  and  rec- 
ommended the  sale  of  polnsettia  irtants  at 
Christmas.  He  contacted  the  nearby  Egan 
Nursery  and  arranged  to  pvurcbase  S50  plants 
at  a  low  wholesale  price. 

Earl  checked  the  retaU  market  and  found 
good  plants  with  three  to  four  blooms  seU- 
Ing  for  16  to  $10.  He  decided  the  club  could 
sell  their  plants  for  $5  and  still  realize  a  100 
percent  profit  because  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vertising or  deUvery  costs. 

The  club  members  sold  the  plants  in  late 
November  for  deUvery  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  December.  About  one  hundred  of  the 
plants  were  deUvered  early  and  turned  out 
to  have  five  or  six  blooms  apiece.  The  re- 
sponse was  so  enthusiastic  that  another  ISO 
plants  were  sold  and  deUvered  by  December 
16,  with  a  profit  of  more  tban  %1100.  With 
this  money  the  (dub  was  able  to  purchase 
the  two  teletype  nutchlnes  and  acoustical 
couplers  for  the  police  and  fire  deoartmmts. 

Ed  Thomas  says  with  satlafactloi:...  ~xf 
this  service  saves  Just  one  life  or  one  per- 
son's prc^>erty.  It  has  been  worthwhile." 
His  fellow  Klwanlans  share  his  belief  and 
are  planning  to  add  further  units  in  public 
Institutions  such  as  the  hospital  and  li- 
brary. They  feel'  that  there  will  be  many 
himdreds  of  these  teletypewriters  In  Salem 
homes  In  the  next  few  years. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING  IS  UNACCEPTABLE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Preident,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  al>out  the  present  and  fu- 
ture financial  integrity  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  our  economy 
cannot  stand  much  more  of  the  wild,  fis- 
cally irresponsible  policies  which  have 
emanated  out  of  Washington  during  the 
last  15  years.  The  giant  spoiding  ma- 
chine which  this  Congress  has  promoted 
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has  reached  the  point  of  being  uneon- 
tndlabte.  Political  eommltments  and 
autranatic  formula  increases  have  ex- 
panded the  Federal  budget  at  a  truly  in- 
credible rate. 

During  my  yeais  in  the  Senate  the 
Federal  budget  has  increased  from  al- 
most $117  billion  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  a 
projected  $394.2  bilhon  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  an  increase  of  over  200  percent.  De- 
spite several  good  years  economicallj' 
during  that  period  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  completed  only  1  year  in  1969  with 
a  surplus.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
while  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  pro- 
fess to  follow  the  economic  principles  of 
John  Maynard  Keynee,  it  is  apparent 
they  have  only  bought  one -half — the 
deficit  spending  side. 

As  you  know,  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1977  will  be  $43  billion.  I  am  convinced 
tliat  our  economy  cannot  absorb  these 
deficits  without  causing  disastrous,  long- 
term  problems  in  the  private  sector. 
Again,  as  I  have  stated  before,  this  year'.«; 
so-called  stimulative  budget  could  easily 
become  an  abortive  budget  for  the  eco- 
nomic recoveiy,  especially  if  additional 
spending  programs  as  recommended  by 
the  majority  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  are  enactod.' 

Our  economy  needs  to  expand  its  ca- 
pacitt^  before  the  multitudes  of  unem- 
ployed are  back  in  productive  roles.  That 
expansion  will  not  take  place  if  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  not  have  the  necessary 
finaiicial  sources  from  which  to  borrow. 
Every  economic  recovery  reaches  a  point 
where  new  borrowing  is  essential.  The 
recovery  we  are  l>eginning  to  experience 
may  be  short  lived  if  all  .sources  of  pri- 
vate borrowing  are  soaked  up  by  the 
Federal  deficit.  Increased  capital  invest- 
ment is  the  best  answer  to  our  economic 
diflficulties.  Government  spending  will 
never  quahfy  as  a  substitute  for  invest- 
ment in  the  private  sector. 

The  majority  report  of  tlie  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  attacking  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  policies  as  a  blueprint 
for  recession-level  high  unemployment 
and  high  prices  calls  for  a  much  biggei* 
stimulus  with  substantial  Federal  spend- 
ing, emergency  jobs  and  a  volimtary  pro- 
gram to  bring  down  the  inflation  by  the 
end  of  1977. 

When  I  consider  such  irresponsible  po- 
sitions as  those  taken  by  the  majority  of 
a  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I 
am  Indeed  alarmed.  There  is  hardly  a 
periodical  or  daily  newspaper  today 
w)lich  does  not  express  concern  over  the 
rate  of  inflation.  In  a  State  like  my  own 
wh6re  there  are  so  many  retired  citizens, 
every  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
substantially  affects  their  standard  of 
Uving.  Too  often  we  have  people  speak- 
ing out  for  more  spending  programs  and 
as  recently  seen,  attempts  liave  been 
made  to  put  into  motion  huge  spending 
programs  to  provide  Government  pub- 
Uc  service  jobs  to  lower  the  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

What  such  people  fail  to  consider  is 
the  effect  of  such  Government  spending 
on  those  who  must  Uve  on  a  fixed  income. 
I  feel  that  I  must  speak  for  that  seg- 
ment of  our  society  who  are  so  often 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


overlooked  in  the  aealous  attempts  to 
provide  more  employment  hg  the  same 
means  that  have  failed  so  often  in  the 
past— put  them  on  the  Government  pay- 
roll. 

The  recent  sharp  declines  In  both  the 
miemployment  and  inflation  rates  cer- 
tainly call  for  a  cautious  economic  ap- 
proacli.  The  key  to  our  future  poUcies 
must  be  to  strike  a  delicate  balance — 
providing  enough  fuel  to  the  economy  to 
continue  the  recovei-y  and  yet  avoiding 
measures  which  would  propel  us  into 
another  spm*t  of  Inflation.  As  we  do  this, 
we  must  focus  not  on  what  may  be  poht- 
ically  expedient  for  tlie  moment,  but 
on  what  will  be  ecouoniically  sound  for 
the  long  term.  A  basic  answer  lies  in 
developing  policies  that  will  encourage 
sa\ings  and  investment  as  oppo.sed  to 
co'isujnption.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past, 
the  opposite  has  been  the  cai,e-  we  have, 
as  a  result  of  om*  excessive  Federal 
.s;)jnding  and  iiuge  Federal  deficits,  dis- 
couraged mvestraent.  The  results  were 
rfally  predictable: 

Thf'  United  State.s  has  hpd  tlie  poorest 
record  of  investment  as  a  percent  of  real 
iiational  output  and  hence  of  real  groiR'th 
of  the  major  industrialized  countries  of 
the  world  for  over  a  decade  now-- 

Productivity  guhis  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  7  years  have  been  averag- 
ing only  one-half  of  the  gains  in  the 
preceding  2  decades,  when  we  examine 
the  investment  and  growth  patterns  of 
the  U.S.  economy  as  compared  with  those 
of  tlie  other  leading  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  we  see  that  the  United 
stares  ranks  last  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations  in  productivity  growth,' 
and  that  the  output  man-hour  in  the 
United  States  has  fallen  behind  growth 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.'  It  is  alarming 
to  note  that  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
which  have  had  investment  rates  similar 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  Em'ope  have  also 
surpassed  the  United  States.  Smce  1950, 
when  p>er  capita  income  in  the  United 
States  was  nearly  double  that  of  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  those  countries  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  United 
States,  and  have  actually  surpassed  us  in 
per  capita  income  by  1974.* 

There  is  clear  evidence  of  absolute 
shortages  existing  in  many  basic  indus- 
tries sucli  as  chemicals,  steel,  paper,  and 
fertilizer  which  served  to  exacerbate  the 
inflation  and  hinder  growth  in  the 
economy. 

Our  capital  maikets,  which  serve  as 
barometers  of  Govei-nment  and  private 
sector  economic  activities,  also  show 
what  has  happened:  Rising  Govern- 
ment deficits  requiring  giant  new  bor- 
rowings, the  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
new  issues  market  imtil  just  recently, 
the  alarming  increase  in  debt  to  equity 
ratios;  and  the  emergence  of  tlie  tT^o- 
tier  debt  market. 

It  is  my  ophiion  that  the  majority  of 
om-  Nation's  taxpayers  support  limit.tne 
Federal  expenditures  to  Federal  revenues 
as  a  means  by  which  to  limit  the  recent 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  budget  i^n/^ 
bring  fiscal  responsibiUty  to  Washing- 
ton. It  is  clear  to  me  as  it  is  with  a  grow- 
ing numljer  of  my  coUeagtie*  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  affiima- 
tive  steps  toward  gaining  control  over 


spending.  New  Federal  programs  joined 
with  an  IncreMlng  number  of  automatic 
funding  increases  have  hurled  l>MeraI 
spending  to  a  projected  $S04J2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  roue^ily  $425  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977  for  current  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  majority  monbers 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  main- 
tain that  the  President's  proposed  budget 
is  both  unrealistic  and  too  restrictive, 
and  they  support  a  mixture  of  program 
recommendations  adding  up  to  total  out- 
lays between  $412  and  $418  bDIion. 

They  claim  that  additional  spending 
stimulus  would  boost  empli^ment,  trim 
uifiation  and  boost  Federal  revenues  to 
the  extent  that  the  resulting  deficit  of 
about  $60.5  billion  would  be  the  same  as 
the  deficit  they  predict  actually  will  re- 
sult from  administration  policies.  What 
they  fail  to  realize  is  that  this  is  the  same 
direction  that  the  majority  has  been  tak- 
ing over  the  last  2  decades  which  pro- 
duced the  rise  in  inflation  and  the  loss  of 
productivity  and  Increase  in  unemploy- 
ment that  we  are  now  faced  with  today. 
As  Government  expenditures  have  in- 
creased, so  has  its  share  of  our  society's 
total  resources.  Our  society  cannot  stand 
more  of  this  irresponsible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  Posi- 
tive steps  must  be  taken  now  to  provide 
a  mechanism  for  restraining  expendi- 
tures. I  commend  my  coUeagnes  for 
adopting  new  budgetary  procediuws. 
However,  the  defect  in  the  new  procedure 
is  the  remaining  problem  that  expendi- 
tures are  not  required  to  equal  tax  re- 
ceipts. There  is  an  urgent  need  to  <Jo 
more.  We  must  provide  a  medianism 
which  will  insure  that  om-  expenditures 
will  not  surpass  our  revenues.  The  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  that  we  have  experienced 
over  the  last  20  years. 

Numerous  State  governments  and 
leading  industrial  nations  have  operated 
successfuly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  an  aspect  of  Federal  defldt 
spending  which  few  people  cc»isider.  ThaA 
is  how  State  and  local  goTemmenIs  are 
alTected  by  Federal  deficit  voiding. 

lliere  is  no  question  that  the  most 
spectacular  growth  in  American  Govem- 
ment  in  the  last  two  decades  has  been  by 
States  and  localities.  From  1955  to  1875 
State  and  local  expenditures  increased 
from  $32.9  to  $222.4  billion,  an  Increase 
of  over  575  percent.'  For  fiscal  year  1973- 
74,  the  total  State  and  local  debt  was  ap- 
proximately $206.6  billion. 

Expanded  State  and  local  budgets  and 
debts  have  occurred  largely  because  of 
stimulation  by  FederaJ  programs.  These 
programs  have  resulted  from  the  ease 
witli  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
incxir  deficits  to  provide  for  new  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  without  facing  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  raising  taxes  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  inci-ease  in  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  goveraments  has  beoi 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  Tbe  $S  bfi- 
Uon  in  Federal  aid  In  1955  grew  to  $52 
billion  in  1975.  During  that  same  period, 
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grant-in-aid  ixvgrams  tocreaaed  more 
than  tea-foU  from  less  than  IM  to  tuan 
than  1,0MIl  Fateral  aid  Hms  also  JBercased 
'as  a  percentage  at  State  andlocal gor- 
ernmental  expeoditures,  growing  (ron 
10  percent  in  1966  to  15  percoat  in  1965 
and  23  pereoit  in  1977.^ 

Since  such  programs  .require  State  and 
local  matching  funds,  State  and  local 
budgets  and  taxes  steadily  Increase. 
Capital  expansion  projects  cannot  be 
funded  from  current  receipts,  thereby  re- 
sulting in  hi^er  State  azid  local  debts. 

There  are  additional  problons  for 
States  and  localities  oreated  by  the 
recent  proliferation  of  Federal  programs. 
Important  among  these  is  the  oecurrlne 
problem  that  grant-in-aid-  programs 
often  are  fiutded  for  narrow  program- 
matic expenditures.  This  residtft  in  States 
and  localities  being  ^rt^iirnM?  of  soeod- 
ing  dollars  where  the  '"""n^lfltf  ^^eeds 
may  be.  Another  problem  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  planning  p.^nrwyi^  ^tb  Vd- 
eral  deficit  spending.  The  ability  to  spend 
without  restraint  often  leads  to  unex- 
pected program  money  which  nuut  be 
sought  immediately  by  States  or  lost  to 
someone  else.  Such  haste  invariably 
makes  waste. 

The  effect  of  Federal  spending  on  State 
and  local  governments  is  but  one  aspect 
of  the  serious  problem  confconting  us. 
I  am  convinced  that  affirmative  steps 
must  be  taken  to  bring  Federal  ^[M'prtti.^ 
under  control.  I  am  c(mfldent  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  want  their  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  on  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

POOTMOTKS 

'  Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator  Sparkmao. 
dissent  from  the  majority  In  their  spending 
proposals.  The  1876  Joint  Bconomie  Report, 
pp.  54,  237. 

=  U.S.  Department  of  the  lYeasniy;  The 
1976  Joint  Economic  Beport,  p.  SOO. 

•U.S.  Departn^nt  of  tha  TraMuiy;  The 
1976  Joint  Economic  ECeport,  p.  299. 

*  Chase  Econometrics. 

'U.8.  Department  of  the  Treasury;  The 
1978  Joint  Economic  Report,  p.  301. 

•Economic  Report  of  the  President.  Jan- 
uary, 1076,  p.  861. 

'Special  AnalyeU  of  The  Budget  'Put  Fiscal 
Tear  1977,  p.  264. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  MANSFIEIJD 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preoddentw  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  Is  a  direct 
person,  a  man  of  lew  words.  My  com- 
ments echo  this  tone. 

As  the  father  of  two  bodb,  I  wiali  they 
could  be  the  mirror  of  Mncs  Maubfibld. 
I  thhik  any  father  knows  that  this  says 
it  all. 


RICE  PRODUCnON  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  Senatore 
know,  I  and  the  Senators  from  CaliXomia 
and  Texas,  and  my  colleagues  from 
Louisiana,  were  very  much  opposed  to 
the  so-called  Rice  Production  Act  of 
1975,  which  recenOy  passed  the  Senate. 

I  knew  at  the  time  that  many  prob- 
lems would  be  Involved  with  this  legis- 
lation because  of  the  severe  riha»^p>if  it 
contemplated  fbr  the  operatton  of  the 
rice  program.  X  attempted  to  point  out 
some  of  these  problems  to  the  Senate 
during  the  debate. 
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Nonetheless,  we  now  bav<e  a  new  law 
governing  the  riee  program,  and  my 
concern  now^enters  on  wiitMng  gore  that 
the  administratlcm  of  the  law  Is  as  lair 
and  equitable  to  our  rice  growers  as  it 
can  be  made  to  be. 

On  that  note.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  most 
recent  Issue  of  Uie  Washington  Rice- 
letter,  whic^  pinpoints  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  encounter  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  program. 

The  Bice  Production  Act  of  1975  es- 
tabiisfaes  ttie  national  average  selling 
price  for  rice  as  a  payment  base  should 
support  loans  and  deficiency  payments 
be  necessary  to  keep  growers  in  business 
pnd  assure  a  decent  return  for  their 
labor- 
Should  the  national  average  selling 
price  for  rice  go  below  the  $8  per  hun- 
dredweight target  price  level  for  the  first 
5  mgnths  <tf  the  marketing  year,  growess 
with  allotmoitB  are  authorised  to  receive 
payments  based  on  the  fif^ues  whi<^ 
make  up  the  average  selling  price  for  the 
Nation. 

Prices  are  now  well  below  that  $8  level, 
1  might  add.  even  without  the  price  es- 
calation features  which  the  new  law  also 
contains. 

The  average  selling  prices  for  riee 
and  other  commodittes  are  published 
monthly  by  USDA,  but  in  the  past  the 
figures  for  rice  have  had  little  iinpor- 
tance.  They  have  been  of  interest  pri- 
marily to  the  recordkeeper  and  historian, 
for  they  had  no  immediate  economic 
significance. 

Partly  because  of  this,  USDA  statisti- 
cians have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
the  average  selling  price  figures  as  they 
applied  to  rice,  and  the  specific  problems 
found  in  its  marketing. 

As  a  result,  soiqc  of  the  statistical 
processes  being  employed  are  highly 
questionable. 

There  are  serious  structural  problons 
involved,  for  rice  marketing  is  rinminfltfd 
by  large  processing  and  marketing  co- 
operatives in  at  least  three  of  the  five 
rice  producing  States. 

In  sbortk  some  of  the  data  used  seems 
to  have  little  relation  to  the  facts. 

I  am  i^fonned  tisat  work  is  going  on 
within  the  Doiartment  to  reflne  tttese 
statistics,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Tile  decisions  that  win  be  made  by  the 
statisticians  and  policymakers  in  the 
coming  months  win  be  of  vital  interest 
to  all  rice  fanners. 

Althousli  I  worked  hard  against  the 
passage  of  the  Rice  Production  Act,  and 
althou^  I  favored  compromise  l^isla- 
tipn  that  I  believed  to  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  producers  of  Louisiana  and  else- 
where. I  am  most  anxious  to  see  that  the 
new  program  is  administered  fairir  and 
effective. 

Because  of  the  importance  this  entire 
area  holds  for  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  great  majority  of  Louisiana  rloe- 
growers  who  have  rice  allotments,  I  will 
have  a  great  interest  in  the  decisicms 
being  made  by  USDA. 

If  rice  prices  ronain  where  they  are 
now,  or  if  they  drop  lower,  as  now  seems 
likely,  these  decisions  are  certain  to  have 


93a.  important  tmpaet  on  rice  farmer  in- 
ceme. 

This  Is  particuUi^  tr^  In  Itfoisiana, 
where  prices  are  at  the  dtstreas  leveL 

The  fiignres  that  go  into  ttie  national 
av^xge  selling  price  for  riee  repiteent 
one  area  that  definitely  nttOm  clarifica- 
tion and  attention. 

As  the  editors  <rf  the  Rfcdetter  point 
out: 

When  govenmient  statlstici  bagtai  to  mean 
dollars  and  cents,  and  paitfM^  iKg*  aoaM. 
we  had  better  start  finding  out  lAen  they 
come  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  March  5  issue  of  the  Wa^- 
ington  Riceletter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  tibe  Bscorb, 
as  follows: 

ir«TS0KAi.  Avsauec  Sbluivs  FIoce — 
Caldokmu  Battbot  Dowir 

important  qneatkMis  loom  on  the  horizon 
lor  the  TTjB.  rice  Industry  .  .  .  lota  of  them, 
affecting  aU  parts  of  the  tzade  from  pro- 
ducers to  eiQwrters. 

The  big  issue  at  Qie  last  two  yean  was 
settled  when  President  Vatd  signed  tSie  new 
rice  trill  into  law  last  mantb.  nam  ve  come 
to  the  admlntetratlan.  mdtvldiials  and  com- 
mittees, technicians  and  poUtielaDS,  iiave  to 
get  down  on  tbe  B^tnmd  and  Intopret  the 
words  approred  by  OoognsB.  Tills  is  where 
yon  will  find  the  meat  and  bqaea  at  the  new 
program,  maybe  some  gristle  and  large 
chunlEs  of  fat.  Around  1910  Utodrow  'WU- 
son  was  writing  that  there  was  no  pn'ftjni  in 
admlnlstratl<Hi.  It  was  not  true  then,  and  It 
Is  not  troe  now. 

Keep  a  ctoee  watch  on  rice  bnsliMBB  «*»»«<  ng 
oat  of  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  tiie  next 
several  months.  It  wlB  be  Tttally  Important 
to  yon.  Check  with  yom'  comity  agent  to  be 
sure  of  any  point  you  dOQt  imderstand 
fully.  Ttie  right  Infonaation  now  win  make  a 
big  difference  this  fall.  Iiots  of  nunor  »jm1 
faulty  information  going  around,  so  be  siue 
of  the  facts  and  dont  believe  everything  you 
bear. 

KATIOIV.M.    AVSBACE    BBXXNe    FUCK 

TTSDA  rice  men  are  themaolvaB  unsure  as 
to  how  some  of  the  most  tanportaat  pro- 
visions of  the  Rice  Act  viU  be  itufl-iinl  by 
r^ulatlon  and  administered.  Same  with  any 
new  goremmant  program.  It  wUl  take  **»■"» 
for  the  shake-down  to  be  conplete.  Tlieie 
wm  have  to  be  a  lot  of  give-and-take  be- 
tween the  Department  and  all  at  the  gioups 
affected  by  the  new  law. 

Part  at  the  uncertaiiUy  steoM  fnom  the 
basic  change  made  by  law  In  abiftii^  tlM 
rice  program  away  from  parity  prices  to  tar- 
get prices,  in  line  with  wheat,  com.  cotton, 
and  other  basic  oanomodltJea. 

That  means  USDA  wlU  have  to  apply  un- 
derlying base  figures  to  rice  that  have  never 
been  needed  before.  Consequently,  some  ol 
the  statistics  and  statistical  proec  ases  may 
have  been  developed  inadequately  simply  be- 
cause the  figures  finally  spewed  from  the 
computers  had  no  real  economic  meaning. 
Bat  when  governmental  statlaCics  begin  to 
mean  doUais  and  cents,  and  possibly  large 
sums,  we  had  better  start  finding  out  where 
they  come  from. 

Take  the  National  Average  Selling  Price, 
for  instance.  This  is  one  of  the  several  key 
figures  contained  in  the  new  program. 

Tlie  natlonid  average  seUtaig  price  for  each 
of  our  basic  commodltleB  is  developed  every 
month  by  the  Statistical  Btaaea»ch  Service 
of  the  TXSDA.  Should  the  aveaage  seUing 
price  for  tlie  first  five  j&ontba  (tf  the  next 
marketing  year  (August  Vixiaofik  December, 
197S)   aai  below  the  target  price,  fanners 
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$7.56  per  hundredweight,  where  It  stands  bm 
of  February  16.  Assume  the  target  price 
stands  at  tS.OO  per  c«-t.  although  It  wUI  likely 
be  higher  becauae  of  production  cost  In- 
creases. Remember  the  formula  is  target  price 
minus  average  aelllng  price  times  allotted 
acres  times  three-year  average  yield. 

For  the  farmer  with  an  allotment  of  100 
(icres  and  an  average  jrleld  of  4.000  pounds 
to  the  acre,  It  would  work  out  like  this: 

IW.OO  »7.6S1->.46X100  acre«x40  cwt= 
$1,800. 

The  fiumer  would  be  due  that  amount, 
based  on  his  own  figures,  regardle.ss  of  the 
amount.s  received  from  the  marketplace. 
Under  the  law.  the  government  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In  hl3  receipts,  only  In  whether  or  not 
the  average  selling  price  for  the  nation  is 
below  the  target  price,  and  by  bow  much. 
Then  the  formula  comes  Into  play,  regard- 
less of  prices  received  by  Individual  growers. 
You  can  easily  see  why  these  olHclal  price 
statistics,  and  how  they  are  developed,  be- 
come nir>re  lmp<")rtRnt  than  they  were  In  the 
past. 

«  •  •  •  • 

There  are  a  lot  of  pricing  combinations 
that  can  be  worked  under  the  new  program, 
based  on  allotted  and  non-allotted  acres, 
contracting,  support  and  market  prices,  class 
and  grade  of  rice  seeded  and  grown,  etc.  The 
national  average  selling  price  has  no  refer- 
ence to  grade,  for  instance,  and  If  nuirket 
prices  don't  Improve  during  the  year  that 
wUl  have  a  bearing  on  your  return. 

Some  growers  nmy  be  tempted  to  cut  cor- 
ners in  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program.  We  have  heard  talk  of  producing 
Junk  rice — "sample  grade" — with  the  Idea  of 
handing  it  over  to  the  government.  But 
grower.^  8houId  remember  that  their  first  re- 
turns must  come  from  the  marketplace  under 
the  law.  Target  price  payments  won't  mean 
very  much  if  the  rice  can't  bo  sold  In  the 
first  place.  And  If  rice  does  go  under  s\tpport, 
at  the  $6.00  per  cwt  level.  It  still  has  got  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. Sample  grade  rice  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted In  the  past,  and  It  will  not  be  under 
this  program,  according  to  the  people  we 
talk  to. 

Value  factors  will  be  announced  toward  the 
end  of  this  month.  Look  for  the  differential 
between  long  grain  and  medium  grain  to  in- 
crease. You  might  want  to  take  this  into  con- 
sideration whe>\  you  plant.  IiUght  be  more 
important  this  year  than  In  the  past,  depend- 
ing on  where  the  price  goes. 

CAI.IFORKIA    BATTENS    DOWN 

cerned,  and  that  Is  the  point.  We  dont  know  word  from  the  West  Coast  la  that  the  big 

If  payments  will  be  required  or  not-no  one  co-ops  and  other  handlers  are  taking  steps 

)*'.'ll    T  K  1".V  .v^"^"  *"■  "'^'^^  m"nthH  m  the  to  clamp  down  production.  State  and  federal 

^^^fr~       .,.  t  ^^  ^""^  .*^®  «)UUlon  to  these  agricultural  agents  are  »l8o  advising  growers 

^^  ,  l^                7^17  •'"PO'"**"*-  We  want  to  pull  back  sharply  from  last  year's  record 

you  to  be  aware  of  them  now.  and  vrtll  keep  acreage 

deve/'*'*rf™**'    *^^    ****    '*^^***'    '*'*''^®"    *"■«         Members  of  both  the  Rice  Growers  Asso- 
ejopea.  elation  and  Farmers'  Rloe  Co-operative  are 

AvEPAfiE    pwicES   RtCtiVEO   BY   FAftWf  RS    BY   sTATF      '^*°^'  **''*'  ***  "^""^  °°  drying  and  storing  no 

Aug.  15,  1975  to  Feb.  15,  1976  '      "*»r?  *?*".f  Pf'?.?*.? '  ''"*''  "'f.*.  "^"^ 

yields.  Lending  Institutions  are  cutting  back 

|Ooll.-.rb  pt:(  hundrevlw«:gtit|  on  financing.  Just  as  In  parts  of  the  South. 

According  to  one  knowledgeable  observer, 

8/15    9/15  10,'15  11/15  12/15    1,15    ?/i5  Cal^oml*  plantings  may  be  as  much  as  30 

ii/n  uiii    M>    iiii  percent  below  last  year's  record  487,000  acres. 

Aikansas 8.50    8.70   8.30   8.40   8.20   8.25  If  he '8  right,  that  would  give  a  yield  for  the 

p*''^>""« »  ic    »  in-i-AA-  iv» State   of    18.633.300   cwt..   compared  to  the 

Iw^Sr.:::;:.':"   I;^   1.12   1%   l\l   11?   ""  2e,619,000  estimated  for  last  year. 

Texas la  10    9.80    9.55    8.50    8.Z0    7.00    6.85  Regwds, 

United  Stales..  9.80    8.88    8.86    8.45    8.29    7.87    7.55  Wanhington  Riccletter. 


will  be  In  line  to  receive  government  pay- 
ments. The  amount  will  be  based  on  the 
average  yield  of  the  farm,  times  the  number 
of  allotted  acres,  times  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  national  selling  price  for 
those  five  months  and  the  target  price.  (It  is 
not  quite  that  simple,  and  there  Is  more 
mvoived.  but  basically  that  Is  how  the  pay- 
ments will  be  figured  if  needed.) 

All  at  once  that  average  national  selling 
price  published  for  rice  by  the  USOA  at  the 
end  of  each  month  Jumps  out  of  the  ab.stract 
and  Into  economic  reality. 

The  monthly  estimates  of  the  Average  Sell- 
ing Price  developed  by  USDA  for  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities  is  based  on  mail  sur- 
veys and  other  Information  obtained  from 
commodity  buyers.  Field  offices  are  set  up  In 
every  State.  Questionnaires  go  out  every 
month  to  country  elevators,  procewsoro,  com- 
modity dealers,  etc.,  all  over  our  grain  pro- 
ducing areas.  They  ask  for  prices  paid  to 
farmers  as  of  the  16th  of  the  month.  Checks 
are  made  from  other  sources,  such  as  auc- 
tions or  personal  contacts.  The  figures  are 
boiled  down  at  the  State  level  for  each  com- 
modity, and  then  sent  to  Washington  to  be 
put  in  the  computers  and  compared  with 
others.  Figures  are  revised  later  m  the  sea- 
son, as  necessary. 

Right  here  a  possible  problem  rears  Its 
head.  For  It  Is  one  thing  to  talk  of  price 
surveys  and  sampling  when  thousands  of 
sources  of  Information  are  available  to  be 
checked.  Statistical  result:>  are  more  limited 
when  only  30  or  40  buyers  are  involved. 

What  about  the  co-ops,  for  instance.  Amer- 
ican rice  Is  dominated  by  marketing  cooper- 
atives, and  final  payment  Is  made  to  their 
fanner-memi>erdhip  only  when  sales  are 
made  late  In  the  marketing  year,  after  De- 
cember. How  will  those  pavmt-nt,  aiftct  the 
statistics?  How  win  the  entire  problem  of 
co-op  pricing  be  handled  by  USDA?  Cali- 
fornia figures,  ay  an  example,  are  not  even 
presently  included  In  the  monthly  average 
selling  prices.  Yet  no  so-called  national  aver- 
age price  can  be  realistic  without  California 
Information.  And  if  payment.-,  are  required, 
the  Income  of  fanners  all  over  the  rice  belt 
will  be  affected. 

These  are  Jii.it  '•ome  of  Uu-  jjiiibleiii.s  in- 
volved. Lnok  over  the  table  appefiriiig  below, 
complied  from  tiie  official  statistics  of  the 
past  seven  months,  and  others  may  occur  to 
you.  Let  lis  know  if  they  do.  We  think  the 
USDA  can  handle  these  new  questions  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  and  fair  to  all.  But  the 
quwtions  are  new  ones  so  far  as  rice  is  con- 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  might  point 
out  one  area  where  there  is  a  lot  of  mis- 
understanding. No  farmer  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  target  price,  or  anywhere  near  It 
from  the  USDA.  imless  prices  break  a  long 
way  t>elow  the  current  levels.  Suppose  that 
for  the  last  five  months  of  this  year.  August 
through  December,  the  average  selling  price 
for  rough  rtce  was  worked  oxit  by  USDA  at 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  PROPOSES 
LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  INDIS- 
CRIMINATE CLOSING  AND  CON- 
SOLIDATION  OP  POST  OFFICES 

Ml'.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970  the  Congress  approved  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  which  was  supposedly 


designed  to  correct  the  postal  problems 
of  our  country.  We  were  promised  that 
the  adoption  of  business  methods  would 
Improve  service  and  lower  costs.  It  was 
said  that  employee  morale  would  improve 
and  political  favoritism  would  disappear. 
I  reluctantly  supported  that  legislation. 

Five  years  after  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
was  made  an  Independent  agency  of 
Government,  despair  hangs  heavy  and 
the  hopes  of  many  people  have  been 
blunted.  The  new  methods  have  not  pre- 
vented cost  overruns.  The  billion  dollar 
bulk  mall  system  is  floundering.  Even 
more  serious  is  the  increasing  financial 
situation  with  the  Postal  Service  facing 
a  $1.3  billion  deficit.  First-class  postage 
rates  have  risen  from  8  to  13  cents  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  says  the 
service  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  in  1969. 
If  morale  has  improved,  it  Is  not  re- 
flected in  congressional  mail  and  personal 
contacts  with  postal  employees. 

Now  the  Postal  Service  has  embarked 
on  a  new  project.  It  has  far  reaching  Im- 
plications for  rural  America.  Congress 
does  not  want  indiscriminate  closing  of 
our  rural  and  small  town  post  ofSces.  The 
decision  has  also  been  made  to  create 
branches  out  of  many  post  ofQces  close 
to  large  cities.  This  would  transfer  a  c:'m- 
munity  oriented  post  office  into  one  ad- 
ministered through  the  instructions  and 
directives  of  large  city  postmasters  with 
little  or  no  community  Involvement.  This 
plan  will  erode  the  identity  so  important 
to  people  who  wish  to  maintain  a  herit- 
age of  mutual  interest. 

Mr.  President,  our  post  offices  were 
established  to  serve  a  growing  Nation  re- 
quiring good  communications.  Binding 
this  country  together  with  an  efScient 
mall  system  Is  essential. 

America's  strength  comes  from  the 
well  springs  of  all  parts  of  this  Nation. 
Our  vitality  derives  not  only  from  our 
cities,  but  from  our  rural  areas,  fields 
and  farms  where  our  foodstuffs  are  pro- 
duced— where  our  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  nat- 
ural resources  are  developed. 

We  must  not  remain  silent  while  es- 
tablished postal  services  for  people  in 
rural  areas  are  dismantled.  We  must 
mount  a  counteroffensive. 

It  \a  Important  that  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  communities  continur* 
and  that  good  mall  service  Is  maintained. 
To  insure  this,  I  introduced  legislation 
S.  3082.  on  Thursday,  March  4.  to  provide 
for  an  open  and  participatory  review  of 
Postal  Service  changes.  Under  this  legis- 
lation the  U.S.  Postal  Service  must  sub- 
stantiate any  proposal  to  change  or 
eliminate  independent  post  offices. 

I  provide  a  brief  explanation  of  our 
bUl. 

Prior  to  making  a  determination  on 
the  closing  or  consolidation  of  any  post 
office,  the  Postal  Service  must  hold  a 
public  hearing  to  allow  patrons  the  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views.  To  in- 
sure that  the  postal  patrons  have  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  and  participate  in 
such  a  meeting,  60  days  of  advance 
notice  must  be  given. 

In  making  the  determination  whether i.« 
or  not  to  close  or  consolidate  a  post  of-1 
flee  the  Postal  Service  must  consider  any  ' 
oral  or  written  testimony  presented. 

Th.>  effect  the  closing  or  consolidation 
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has  on  the  community  must  also  be  deter- 
mined. Likewise,  the  effect  on  the  em- 
ployees working  in  the  post  office  must 
be  considered. 

The  Postal  Bei-vice  will  most  likely  be 
interested  in  the  provisi<ui  A»«jii>g  with 
economic  savings  resulting  from  such 
closing.  This  legislatiOB  relfcerates  Hbe 
need  for  cimsistency  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  present  status.  Oectkm  101 
'b)  of  title  39,  United  States  dode,  re- 
quires the  Postal  Service  to  provide  a 
maximum  degree  of  effective  and  tegular 
postal  sei'vices  to  rural  areas,  communi- 
ties, and  small  towns  where  post  offices 
are  not  self -sustaining. 

At  the  c<Nnpletion  of  ttie  hearings,  our 
proposal  would  require  that  the  Postal 
Service  place  in  writing  its  findings, 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  per- 
sons served  by  such  post  office.  No  action 
to  close  or  consolidate  a  post  office  will 
be  allowed  imtil  60  days  after  this  writ- 
ten determination  is  made  and  delivei«d. 
If  the  citizens  disagree  with  a  deter- 
mination an  ai^peal  procedure  is  avail- 
able. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  Postal  Reform 
Act  states  in  section  lOH'b),  title  39, 
United  States  Code: 

The  Postal  Service  shaU  provide  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  effective  and  regular  postal 
services  to  rural  areas,  eomtnunitiea,  and 
smal)  towns  where  post  olBoas  u«  not  aelf- 
sustaining.  No  small  poM  ottce  shaU  be  closed 
solely  for  operating  at  a  deficit,  it  being  the 
specific  intent  of  the  Congress  that  effective 
pastel  services  b«  insured  to  residents  of  both 
urban  and  rural  oonununities. 

I  believe  the  Postal  Service  has  over- 
looked this  section  of  the  law.  at  least  in 
part,  and  with  a  misguided  interpreta- 
tion not  intended  by  CongKas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ligfaOy  cimcemed 
by  trends  in  our  Postal  Service.  The 
growth  of  an  uncontrollable  ^nfj  unre- 
sponsive bm-eaucracy  fails  to  provide  the 
mechanism  to  insure  that  people  are 
served.  TTie  Postal  Service  sihould  not  at- 
tempt to  close  and  consolidate  port  offices 
on  the  scale  reported.  The  present  meth- 
od of  overseeing  postal  affairs  most  be 
reevaluated. 

With  the  flash  of  a  teletype  message 
an  order  affecting  the  fate  <rf  thousands 
of  postmasters  and  post  offices  has  gone 
forth,  wm  the  Postal  Sorvfoe  aeleet  a 
few  dozen  offices  in  each  State  and  tell 
the  public  we  are  in  an  age  of  motoriza- 
tion? Postal  services  are  not  adoguate  if 
you  must  drive  40  or  50  mOes  to  secure 
them. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  do  not  push  the 
panic  button.  However.  I  am  alanned  by 
a  new  phUosophy  of  Postal  Service.  We 
must  not  cut  costs  by  cutting  service.  We 
must  do  better,  officials  of  oar  Postal 
Service  must  be  responsive  and  weH- 
reasoned  in  this  time  of  confusion  and 
misunderstanding. 

Little  by  little,  it  seems  our  man  service 
has  slipped.  A  need  is  shown  for  more 
accountability— an  accountability  from 
all  people  of  good  purpose. 

Effective  accountabilily  aDows  for  a 
necessary  partaership  of  Ctov^mnent 
and  people.  People  of  good  Intentions 
must  not  mistakenly  embark  on  courses 
that  spring  from  arbitrary  ^eelstons. 

To  return  the  Postal  Service  to  the 


people,  our  legislation  wIH  require  that 
the  Postmaster  General  and  tbe  Deputy 
Postmaster  Gaisxa  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  ffenatf 

niis  provision  of  our  bill  is  not  dir€(ted 
toward  the  present  Postmaster  General. 
Benjamin  Bailar.  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
dfflgoit  and  dedicated  official.  President 
Ford  may  want  Mr.  Bailar  to  continue. 
The  Postmaster  General,  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  is  appointed  by  tJhe  Board  of 
Governors.  This  policy  needs  to  be 
changed. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Postal  Service 
had  a  deficit  of  $13  million.  Iliis  was 
the  first  full  year  of  operations  under 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  By  1974. 
the  deficit  had  swollen  to  $438  million. 
In  fiscal  1975.  ending  June  30.  1975.  the 
deficit  had  ballooDed  to  $825  million.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976.  it  is  estimated 
that  liabilities  will  exceed  assets  by  $1.3 
billion.  This  is  a  $3  billion  cumulative 
loss,  over  and  above  the  $6.5  biUion  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Govo-nment. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
the  operating  budget  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  its  responsibility  with  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Board  of  Governors  must 
respond  with  a  cai-eful  weighing  of  the 
facts. 

How  do  we  achieve  higher  revenues 
and  also  limit  costs.  The  revenues  frwn 
postage  rates  have  fallen  for  the  first 
time  since  the  great  depression.  While 
revenues  have  dwindled,  increased  wages, 
cost  of  Uving  provisions,  and  other  em- 
ploiyee  benefits  have  pushed  costs  higher 
and  hle^er.  Productivity  and  efficiencies 
must  be  a  twin  goal. 

The  reduction  ot  costs  by  the  cutback 
in  service  is  not  the  solution.  The  in- 
crease in  postal  rates  is  not  a  full  solu- 
tlrai. 

Tliere  is  a  basic  need  to  increase  effi- 
ciency and  develop  better  cost  controls. 
nUs  can  be  done  especiall}'  on  capital 
building  iHojects. 

The  most  discussed  alternative  to  the 
postal  problem  is  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional puUie  subsidies  for  the  Postal 
Service.  The  administration  opposes  the 
subsidy.  James  T.  Lynn,  Dfzector  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  ze- 
caitiy«iold  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee : 

It  pravitles  neither  an  answer  to  the  un- 
•ierlylng  problem  of  rising  costs  nor  any  In- 
centive to  increase  efficiency. 

He  also  said : 

It  is  unfair  to  the  Country's  tax  pavers,  and 
It  obscures  the  true  costs  of  postal  opem- 

UOilS. 


I  quote  more  of  Mr.  Lynn's  testimony : 
Subsidies,  in  contrast,  provided  no  incen- 
tive to  postal  management  to  face  these  ques- 
tions. Can  postal  management  be  expected 
to  achieve  efficiencies  and  deal  aquu^ly  with 
problems  If  they  know  that  they  can  come 
back  again  to  the  tax  payers  for  more  money? 
Taxpayer  subsidies .  are  also  inequitable. 
They  require  those  who  use  the  mails  less  to 
pay  more  than  their  fair  share.  Conversely, 
those  who  use  the  mail  more  are  not  required 
to  pay  for  the  services  from  which  they  dl- 
nsctly  benefit. 

Mr.  President  I  have  referred  to  this 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 


and  Cinl  Service  Committee  to  htgMiyhi-- 
the  need  for  returning  some  of  tbe  re- 
sponsitaility  and  aeeonntabfitty  for  a  re- 
sponsive and  efDdent  poatal  servfee  to 
the  President  and  Oom^esB.  By  «be  very 
nature  of  our  Government  ttw  Ptesident 
must  be  involved.  At  present  the  Post- 
master General  stjil  must  have  some 
overview  of  his  budget  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  betaw  the 
case,  the  President  sboukl  have  a  Post- 
master General  appointed  Iqr  bim  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  peiwie  tfaRHKh  lilra. 

If  increased  subsidies  are  to  be  made, 
they  should  not  pass  this  Congress  with- 
out enactment  of  such  a  provision.  The 
Postal  Service  is  important  to  America. 
It  should  not  suffer  because  the  lines  of 
responsibiUty  and  authority  are  improp- 
erly drawn. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  introduced, 
although  not  perfect,  will  strengthen  and 
help  to  protect  the  Postal  Service  as  we 
endeavor  to  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  important  that  S. 
3082  be  enacted.  On  March  5, 197C,  Judge 
John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  ruled  agaiiKt  the 
two  national  postmasters  ■niwiriatlniif 
and  51  Members  of  Congress  by  vejeeting 
the  contention  that  the  Postal  Service 
was  totally  prohibited  from  dosing  rural 
post  offices.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that: 
First,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  hi  vio- 
lation of  30  United  States  Code,  section 
101(b).  which  prohibits  the  f-Jnafag  of 
rural  post  offices  "sole^  for  openting  at 
a  deficit":  and.  second,  tlie  FostaUServIoe 
is  in  vkdatkm  ta  39  United  States  Code. 
section  3661  (b).  nbkii  requires  tbe 
Postal  Service  consnltatian  with  the 
Postal  Rate  CommissUm  before  mftinng 
a  "change  in  the  nature  of  postal  serv- 
ices" with  a  nationwide  affect. 

Judge  Smith  did  grant  the  plaintiffs' 
motion  for  preliminary  injunction  in 
tiiese  actions,  llie  prdiminary  injunc- 
tion prevents  the  Postal  Service  from 
closing  rural  post  (Aces  unless  and  imtil 
it  otnnplies  with  its  own  procedural  regu- 
lations. These  procedural  regulatians  re- 
quire a  survey  of  the  maU  usets  aileeted 
and  a  M-day  notioe  before  dosing,  m 
^st  eases.  I  am  informed,  this  has  not 
beoi  done. 

Unfortunatdy  tiie  judge's  ruling  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  B  is  a  temporary 
solution  to  a  situatica  which  deserves 
careful  attention  and  aflbmative  action. 
I  hope  we  can  have  tbe  eonstructive  co- 
operation of  the  administratian.  the  Oim- 
gress.  and  tiie  Postal  Service  leaderdiip. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  3082  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoout,  as 
follows: 

S.   3082 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SetuUe  ami  Bmue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stmtea  of 
America  in  Cov{;ress  mtsemMed,  Tlaat  section 
404  of  title  39,  United  Statas  Oo«e.  k  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(a)"  Imineittataly  before 
"Without"  and  by  addlx«  at  tbe  end  thereof 
tbe  following  new  snhfiftftion : 

"(b)(1)  Tbe  Postal  Servioe,  prior  to  buUc- 
Ing  a  determination  under  cutamctiaB  <a)  (3) 
as  to  the  necessity  iw  tka  ^■Mnr'ij  or  eonsoll- 
dation  of  any  post  office,  shall 

"(A)  hold  a  public  >«**'■» -^  on  tb*  noord 
at  such  time  and  In  such  place  as  will  insan 
that  any  person  served  by  surti  post  oflJce  is 
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given  an  adequate  opportiuiicy  tu  present  hia 
▼lews  on  Bucb  proposed  closing  or  consoUda^ 
tlon:  and 

"(B)  provide  adequate  notice  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  auctt  hearing  of  tbe  intention 
of  tbe  Postal  Service  to  consider  tbe  closing 
or  consolidation  of  sucb  po3t  office  and  ol 
the  date,  time,  and  place  of  such  bearing 
to  persona  served  by  sucb  post  office  to  In- 
sure that  sucb  persons  will  have  an  opfkor* 
tunlty  to  attend  and  present  their  views  at 
sucb  hearing. 

"(2)  Tbe  Postal  Service,  in  making  a  deter- 
mination whether  or  not  to  clcse  or  consoli- 
date a  post  office,  shall  consider — 

"(A)  any  oral  or  written  testimony  pre- 
sented at  tbe  hearing  held  under  paragraph 
(1): 

"(B)  the  effect  of  sucb  closing  or  consoll- 
dfttion  on  the  community  served  by  sxicb  post 
office; 

"(C)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consoli- 
dation on  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
employed  at  sucb  office: 

"(D)  whether  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  as  stated  in  section  101(b)  of 
this  title,  that  the  Postal  Service  shall  pro- 
vide a  maximum  degree  of  effective  and  reg- 
\ilar  postal  services  to  rural  area.",  communi- 
ties, and  small  towns  where  pet  offices  are 
not  self-sustaining; 

"(E)  the  economic  invinKs  to  tbe  Postal 
Service  resulting  fior.i  jucii  closing  or  con- 
solidation; and 

"(F)  such  ether  f;»ctor6  itn  tlie  Postal 
Service  determines  are  nece&jafy. 

"(3)  Any  determination  of  tUe  Postal 
Service  to  close  or  consolidate  a  post  office 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  include  the 
findings  of  tbe  Postal  Service  with  respect 
to  the  considerations  required  to  be  made 
under  paragraph  (2).  Such  determinatlou 
and  finding  shall  be  made  uvailaole  to  per- 
sons served  by  such  past  office. 

"(4)  The  Postal  Service  .shall  take  uo  ac- 
tion to  close  or  consolidate  a  po-^t  office  until 
60  days  after  its  written  determination  in 
made  available  to  persons  served  by  such 
post  office. 

"(5)  Any  hearing  held  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  subject  to  chapters  5  and 
7  of  titles. 

"(6)  A  determhiatiou  of  the  Po&tal  Service 
to  close  or  consolidate  any  post  office  may  be 
appealed  to  any  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  within  30  days  after  such 
determination  is  made  available  to  persons 
served  by  sucb  pwst  office  under  paragraph 
(3).  The  court  shall  review  such  determina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  record  before  the 
Postal  Service  In  the  making  of  such  deter- 
mination. The  court  shall  hold  unlawful 
and  set  aside  any  determination,  findings, 
and  conclusions  found  to  be — 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  acocrdance 
with  the  law: 

"(B)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law;  or 

"(C)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record. 

Tbe  court  may  affirm  the  determination  or 
order  that  tbe  entire  matter  be  returned 
for  further  consideration,  but  tbe  court  may 
not  modify  the  determination.  The  court 
may  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  tbe  deter- 
mination until  final  disposition  of  the  suit 
by  the  court.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  hereof  tbe  following:  "There  Is  estab- 
lished a  Board  of  Governors  composed  of  9 
Governors  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  5  of 
whom  may  be  adherents  of  the 'same  poUtioal 
party.":  vA 


(2)  by  stniong  out subaectlons  (c)  and  (d) 
thereof. 

(b)  (1)  Sections  90S  and  204  of  such  title 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"t  203.  Postmaster  General 

"(a)  The  bead  of  the  Postal  Service  Is  the 
Postmaster  General  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Tbe  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  6312  of  title  5. 

"(b)  The  Poetmaster  General  shall  direct 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, direct  and  control  tbe  expenditures  of 
the  Postal  Service,  review  the  practices  and 
policies  of  tbe  Postal  Service,  and  perform 
other  functions  and  duties  prescribed  by  this 
title. 

"(c)  the  Postmrtoter  General  may  delegate 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Po&tal  Ser\'- 
Ice  other  than  a  Governor  or  member  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  the  performance  of 
such  functions  as  may  be  vested  by  law  In 
him  or  In  any  other  .such  officer  or  employee. 
••«  2f  4  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Senior 
Assistant  Postmasters  General;  As- 
sistant Postmasters  General:  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  Judicial  Officer 
"(a)  There  shall  be  within  the  Postal 
Service  a  Deputy  Postmaster  General  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Tlie  Deputy  Postmaster  General  shall  per- 
form .such  duties  as  the  Pobtmafcter  General 
may  recjulre  and  shall  be  Acting  Postmaster 
Geneial  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Postmaster  General  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacant  y  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. The  Deputy  Postmaster  General  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  II  of  the  E.\ecutlve  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  Postal 
Service  3  Senior  Assistant  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral, 8  Assistant  Postmasters  General,  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and  a  Judicial  Officer.  The  Sen- 
ior Assistant  Postmasters  General,  the  As- 
sistant Postmasters  General,  the  General 
Counfol.  and  the  Judicial  Officer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by.  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of.  the  Po-stniaster  General.  The  Judicial 
Officer  shall  perform  such  quasi-Judicial 
dutle'!,  not  Inconsistent  with  chapter  36  of 
this  title,  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
designate.  The  Judicial  Officer  shall  be  the 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  the  requirements 
of  chapter  5  of  title  6.  to  tbe  extent  that 
functions  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Post- 
master Oeueral.  The  Senior  Assistant  Post- 
masters General  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  m  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  6314  of 
title  5.  The  Assistant  Postmasters  General, 
the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Judicial  Officer 
shall  receive  compensation  at  tbe  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  rectlon  5316  of  title  6.". 

(2)  Tlie  Items  relating  to  sections  203  and 

204  In  the  table  of  contents  of  chapter  2  of 

such  title  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"203.  Postmaster  General. 

"204.  Deputy    Postmaster    General:     Senior 

Assistant    Postmasters   General;    As- 

jj^tant  Postmasters  General;  General 

Counsel:  Judicial  Officer.". 

(f)(1)  Section  206(a)  of  such  title  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions and  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  this 
title.". 

(2)  Section  206(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  act  upon  majority 
vote  of  those  members  who  are  present,  and 
any  6  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  tbe  transaction  of  business  by  the 
Board,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title". 


(d)  Section  402  of  such  title  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"{  402.  Delegation  of  authority 

"The  Board  may  establish  such  commit- 
tees of  the  Board  and  delegate  sucb  powera 
to  any  committee  as  the  Board  determines 
appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  functions  and 
duties.  Delegations  to  cooomlttees  shall  be 
consistent  with  other  proTlsions  of  this 
tiUe,  shaU  not  reUeve  the  Board  of  fuu 
responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
duties  and  functions,  and  shaU  be  revocable 
by  the  Governors  In  their  exclusive  Jude- 
ment.".  " 

(e)  Section  1001(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "202"  and  Iruertine 
in  lieu  thereof  "203". 

(f)  Section  1006(a)(3)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "202"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "203". 

(g)  Section  2402  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"§  2402.  Annual  report 

"TTio  Postmaster  General  shall  transmit 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  tbe 
Congress  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
Postal    Service    under   this   title.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6812  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (13)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Postmaster  General.". 

(b)  Section  6313  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(22)    the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(23)   Deputy  Postmaster  Genera!.". 

(c)  Section  6314  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(63)    the   following   new  paragraph: 

"(64)  Senior  Assistant  Pa-itmasters  Gen- 
eral (3).". 

(d)  Section  6315  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (107)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(108)  Assistant  Postmasters  General  (8) 
"(109)    General    Counsel    of    the    United 

States  Postal  Service. 

"(110)     Judicial    Officer    of    the    United 

States  Postal  Service.". 
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EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
given  permission  until  midnight  Satur- 
day, March  13.  to  file  a  report  on  the 
National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of 
lfi76. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  PROPERTY  TO  THE 
CITY  OF  ROLLA,  MO. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H  Jl.  1313. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  1313,  an  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain 
property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  RoUa, 
Mo.,  for  airport  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  was  considered,  ptdaed  to  • 
third  reading,  read  the  tliilrd  time,  uid 

passed.        ' 

CONVEYANCE    OF    PRCS'SRTY'    TO 
THE  CITY  OF  ALGONA.  IOWA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ifr.  Pzeddent, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  HR.  2575. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HJl.  2575,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportatian 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Algona,  Iowa,  for  airport  puipoees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  PROPERTY  TO 
THE  CITY  OF  GRAND  JUNCTION, 
COLO. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  HJ%. 
3440. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Sensite  HJl.  3440,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain property  conveyed  to  Hie  city  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  airport  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
and  second  times  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  PROPERTY  TO  THE 
CITY  OF  ALVA,  OKLA. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  HJR.  9617; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  HH.  9617,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tahi  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Alva,  Okla.,  for  airport  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  tbat  tbe  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  ... 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BIT  J. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bin  in- 
troduced eariier  by  Senator  Bvcxlet 
rdative  to  Federal  retirement  programs 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ftn^efgn  Relations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  3105 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sidoraticHi  of  S.  3105,  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  continued  expansion  and  im- 
proYonent  of  the  Nation's  airport  uid 
airway  system,  there  be  a  time  llmltati<m 
on  the  bill  of  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Cahkoh  and  Mr. 
Pwjoson;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Wkickeh  of  3 
hours,  a  time  limitation  on  any  ammd- 
ment  by  Mr.  Buckley  of  2  hours,  a  time 
llmitotion  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bbaix  of  2  hours,  a  time  limitati(Hi  on 
any  other  amendment  of  1  hour,  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order,  if  such  is 
sulunitted  to  the  Senate  for  discussion: 
and  that  the  <»der,  with  the  exception 
of  the  aforementioned  specified  amend- 
ments, be  in  the  usual  form. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<Ni,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  cimsent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  bill,  S.  641,  to  regulate  com- 
moce  and  protect  consumers  from  adul- 
terated food,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Moss 
and  Mr.  Pxarson;  a  time  limiteti(Hi  on 
any  amendment  thereto  of  30  minutes, 
witb.  the  exception  of  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Hathaway,  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Hathaway  and  Mr. 
Moss;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  amaidment  to  an  amendment  of  30 
minutes,  a  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
bataUe  motion  or  appeal  or  point  of 
order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  discussion,  ot  30  minutes,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  MARC^  15,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  when  tiie 
Somte  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  lintll  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  AND  SOTA- 
TOR  GRIFFIN  ON  MONDAY  AND 
FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MOIWING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  be&i 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday,  Mr.  BCaksfibld  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  Mr. 
GRirFZH  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  eacb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from 
the  House  of  R^resentaUves  and  ai^ro- 
prlately  refer  tbiem.  during  the  adjourn- 
ment over  to  Mcmday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  c(nisait  that  tbe  Vice 
President,  the  President  vro  tempore,  and 
the  Acting  President  pro  teaxpare  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  all  duly  enrolted  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  during  the  adjourn- 
ment over  until  Monday. 

Tbe  PRESTDTNO  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order. 
Senator  Mansiikld  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
Ifr.  Griffin  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  trtilch  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  ot 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  eaclL 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
take  up  S.  641,  a  bill  to  regulate  com- 
merce cmd  protect  consumers  from 
adulterated  food.  Also  on  Monday,  the 
Senate  may  take  up  S.  2484.  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  566.  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  any  single  loan 
or  advancement  for  waterehed  works  of 
improvement. 

Also  on  Monday,  the  Senate  may  take 
up  Senate  Resolution  403.  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  need  to  assure  the  avail- 
bility  of  potash  for  American  agri- 
culture. 

Also  on  Monday,  the  leadership  hopes 
to  take  up  S.  1911,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe 
38,  United  States  COde,  to  provide  cer- 
tain persons  Insured  under  servloane^'s 
group  life  insurance  with  a  cboloe  of 
conversion  to  eitber  an  individual  term 
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or  whole  life  insui'ance  policy  or  veterans 
group  life  insurance  policy. 

On  Tuesday,  it  Is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  call  up  S.  3065,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  Conceivably,  tlie  Senate  might 
operate  on  a  double  track  system,  but  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  action  on  that 
measure,  I  think  it  can  be  assumed  at 
the  moment  that,  at  least  as  far  as 
Tuesday  is  concerned,  the  Senate  will 
stay  with  that  bill. 

Also  on  Tuesday  and  or  on  the  fol- 
lowing days  next  week,  S.  3015,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  continued  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  national  air- 
port and  airway  system;  H.R.  9721,  an 
act  to  provide  for  increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank;  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 104.  a  resolution  relative  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  will 
be  eligible  for  consideration  and  may  be 
called  up,  not  necessarily  in  that  order. 
The  list  of  measures  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  waiting  in 
the  wings  is  S.  287.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  district 
coui't  judges.  Hopefully,  that  measure 
can  be  called  up  in  the  near  future  and 
acted  upon. 

That  is  about  it.  Rollcall  votes  are  ex- 
pected to  occiu:  on  Monday  and  daily 
throughout  the  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MARCH  15.  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tliere  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  8:18 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. March  15.  1976,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  11.  1976: 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
111  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3447: 

MEDIC.\t    CORPS 

To  be  Uetitenant  colonel 
Antopol,  Michael  R..  024-30-1341. 
Aronson.  Charles  E.,  532-40-3966. 
Aschenbrenner,  Richard.  513-40-8577. 
Baker,  Alton  W.,  295-36-3974. 
Ballo.  Joseph  M..  098-32-6374. 
Barlow.  EHck,  462-66-6225. 
Baumann.  David  T..  542-48-0741 
Benslnger,  Thomas  A.,   578-54-4737. 
Bergman.  Kenneth  R.,  067-38-2435. 
Bertonl.  Mario  E..  124-28-9649. 
Bowen.  Frank  W..  205-34-1060. 
Brennan.  Richard  J..  508-42-5705. 
Brenz.  Ronald  W.,  363-42-9423. 
Brlnkman.  Larry  K.,  320-34-1646 
Brooks,  Viola  P.,  203-40-5930. 
BrouiUard.  Robert,  143-34-3518. 
Biimam.  Ronald  E..  526-62-2799. 
Busceml.  Jon  H..  465-68-8464. 
Carlton,  Lynn  N..  489-46  6611. 
Carus,  Edwin  H..  578-50-5489. 
Carpenter.  John  L..  433-68-7079. 
Catalfumo,  Frank  J  ,  088  32  3836. 


Cavanaugh.  Daniel  O.,  610-38-6347. 
Chafen,  Less  T..  227-54-1053. 
Chaput.    Christopher.    457-6a-8ia0. 
Chloupek,  Robert  J.,  67&-44-9346. 
Chrlstensen,    WUllam,    624-46-9565. 
Combs,  Darrel  T..  516-50-2689. 
Condon,  Brian  F.,  079-30-2017. 
Conrace.  Joseph  E  ,  520-42-5079. 
Coppln,  David  F  ,  528-54-9532 
Counts,  Harold  K  .  364-44-7243 
Crosse.  James  E.,  095-32-4366. 
Dahl.  Raymond  E.,  374-40-1864. 
Dai  ton.  Bruce  A,,  246-64-6602. 
Daly.  Christopher.  143-34  0597. 
Davies,  Ross  S.,  523-54-0012. 
Davis,  Geoffrey  V..  265-68  8932. 
Dewey.  George  C.  575-42-2072 
Difiore.  Ralph  J..  256-62-2192. 
Dlliu-iano.  Joseph  P..  108  28-0724. 
Diodthe.  .Monzo  N..  436  58-2557. 
Do  jerstyn.  Edward  B.  365  44-6151. 
Dutcc.  Earl  L.,  528-48  9453. 
Dviiiue.  Thomas  P.,  107  30-4003. 
E'lgUs,  Marc  G,.  519  38-6134. 
Esposito,  Maria  E.,   107-30  3941. 
Paggett.  Walter  L..  021-28  1808. 
Farr.  Gist  U  .  250-62-7513. 
Farr,  James  E..  249-62-5376 
Fellinl,  Robert  W.,  078-30-4394. 
Floyd,  GwTnne  D.,  253-60-9908. 
Fort,  Samuel  L.,  248  62-7266. 
Garcia-Rlvera,  Carlos.  262-70-7415. 
Garrell,  Stephen  L.,  099-32-6862. 
Oeerken,  Reyualdo  G  ,  264-70-5621. 
Gerace,  James  E  ,  087  32-2722. 
Giordano,  Joseph  M.,  142-32-6042. 
Goodloe,  Samuel,  Jr.,  408-72-9018. 
Gourlay.  Stuart  J..  565-52-7633. 
Graham.  Jlmmle  R.,  525-90-0818. 
Hamburger.  Robert  J.,  157-28-9571. 
Hameister.  Herbert.  271-34-7388. 
Hamlin.  Nonlla  V.,  297-52-0396. 
Harken.  Aldeu  H.,  021-32-9801. 
Harris.  James  A..  559-54  3040. 
Hartoug.  John  M..  361-34-1645. 
Haut,  Michael  J.,  193-32-2914. 
Hawksley,  Vaughn  C.  210-32-1481. 
Hayes,  Charles  R.,  489-38-1055. 
Head,  Harold  D..  229-62-8395. 
Helfrich,  Lorlng  R..  345-34-8865. 
Herman,  Melvln  H.,  Jr.,  218-40-0362. 
Hlatt.  Gerald  A.,  675-42-2296. 
Holllnshead,  WiUlam,  035-28-3035. 
Homann.  Joseph  F..  543^6-3916. 
Howell,  Frederick  L.,  151-30-2164. 
Huntley.  David  M.,  277-3&-3000. 
Imonen.  Robb  E.,  380-40-2851. 
I.sobe,  James  H..  575-40-2960. 
James.  James  J.,  050-34-1960. 
Jewell.  Neal  A..  300-38-9477. 
Johnson.  James  M.,  632-42-S294. 
Ketchum.  Robert  V..  078-34-2988. 
Kingsley,  Edwin  J..  287-36-3889. 
Klatt.  Gordon  R..  470-48-7398. 
Kramer,  Kenyon  K..  146-38-2089. 
Lackey,  John  M..  489-42-4281. 
Lampe.  Richard  M..  405-58-5311. 
Lapldus,  Steven  M.,  052-32-7208. 
Lawrence,  Patrick  J..  478-40-0044. 
La-ATeuce.  Sidney  Z..  155-28-5060. 
Lee.  Roger  B.,  55i  50-7739. 
Lciiolr.  Michael  A..  449-68-8670. 
Lenox,  Robert  H..  025-32  3285. 
Levy.  James  D.,  524-44-7694. 
Llebman.  Paul  H..  088-32-3686. 
Lisantl.  Michael  J..  094-32-7284. 
Lundy,  Ray  O.,  463-58-2955. 
Madewell.  John  E.,  444-46-8082. 
Marti.  Larry  B..  527-40-7712. 
Martin.  Robert  J.,  540-44-4316. 
Martin,  Thomas  S..  434-36-5629. 
Mathias,  PhU  A..  519-46-4955. 
Mazurkiewicz,  Howard,  366-38-7319. 
McDonald.  James  R..  537-38-4783. 
McDonald,  Paul  T.,  457-66-7940. 
Mellette,  JulUn  R..  247-64-7119. 
Miller.  Darren  M.,  543-48-2317. 
Montano,  William  H.,  094-34-9942. 
Nardl,  James  A.,  105-32-0372. 
Na.slr,  Mukhtar,  229-78-5664, 
Neeley.  William  E..  515-42  2482. 


Newell,  Robert  T.,  166-34-1607. 

Norgard,  Michael  J.,  889-40-2751. 
Novak,  Leo  C,  Jr.,  523-A4-12S9. 

Obyrne,  Stuart  A.,  360-34-5906. 

Peck,  Carl  C,  613-40-9480. 

Pettit.  George  P.,  270-40-6766. 

Pfuetze,  Bruce  L..  488-46-4630. 

Plucinski,  Theodore,  355-30-8945. 

Plymate,  Stephen  R.,  508-62-4471. 

Podgore,  John  K..  379-40-2694. 

Powell,  John  L.,  238-62-8304. 

I>raeger,  Mark  A.,  515-42-2978. 

Raleigh,  Edward  N..  128-32-3666. 

Ray,  Gary  P.,  484-46-2181. 

Richardson,  Elbert,  412-68-0201. 

Rigglns,  Keith  W.,  355-30-4209. 

Roach,  Christopher,  439-62-1648. 

Roballno,  Jofifre,  113-40-4844. 

Rowe.  Douglas  S.,  228-50-3327. 

Russel,  John  R.,  005-44-9191. 

Sakamoto.  Frederick,  575-44-1873. 

Sala-sche,  Stuart  J.,  324-34-7969. 

Salazar,  Andres  M..  581-90-1206. 

Schemm.  Christopher,  516-^40-7013. 

Schwartz,  John  H..  018-32-8066. 

Seglie.  Floyd  R.,  510^4-2598. 

Seneca,  Russell  P.,  012-34-1091. 

Shearer,  Robert  D.,  624-50-1894. 

Shegog,  James  H.,  229-46-7492. 

Sherrer,  Carl  W.,  260-62-4980. 

Singleton,  Peter  T.,  257-68-8374. 

Smith,  Thomas  L.,  426-82-6011. 

Snultlerl,  Alfonse.  057-32-9884. 

Stahl,  Edward  L.,  355-34-6152. 

Slander,  Klint  H.,  519-40-8110. 

Staples,  David  C.  007-42-0069. 

Stevens,  John  A.,  543-46-5982. 

Stoddard,  Frederick,  215-44-0639. 

Stone,  William  H.,  39ft-38-7683. 

Strait,  James  L.,  296-36-1060. 

Summers,  Richard  J.,  308-44-5117. 

Taylor,  Ronald  O.,  223-56-8284. 

Thompson.  Carleton,  460-70-2737. 

Tyner,  Carl  P..  387-40-4825. 

vnialonga,  Pedro  J.,  339-36-6308. 

VUlamll,  Antonio  R.,  681-88-7396. 

Wahl,  Robert  W.,  610-40-3484. 

Walker,  John  D.,  400-62-3639. 

Wampler.  Darius  E.,  372-42-4797. 

Watson,  Richard  A.,  155-30-7731. 

Weidenfeld,  Irwin,  123-40-3002. 

Weir,  Michael  R.,  463-70-6689. 

White,  Stephen  W.,  164-30-6093. 

Wilson,  Robert  M.,  523-60-3426. 

Wolcott,  Barry  W.,  049-34-3424. 

Woodall,  John  B..  461-60-8613. 

■Woods,  Wmiam  B.,  461-84-3267. 

Wright,  Paul  A.,  600-40-4121. 

Ylm,  Donald  W.,  676-36-8797. 

Toung,  Michael  B.,  476-46-1236. 

Young.  Richard  J.,  097-30-9890. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grades  Indicated  in  the  stafF 
corps  as  Indicated  subject  to  qtiallflcation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

M£DICAL  CORPS 

Com  jtiander 


Albert,  Latimer  T. 
Alston,  Robert  M. 
Anthony,  James  A. 
Barry,  William  S. 


Collins,  John  T. 
Combs,  WUllam  A. 
Crouln,  Robert  P. 
Crucitt,  Michael  A. 


Bauknight,  Remsen  S.Culp,  Larry  H. 
Benler,  Hasan  A.  Dascher,  Phillip  M. 

Bloomfleld,  Richard  A. Dennis,  David  T. 


Bolce,  John  A. 
Bossert.  John  E. 
Bowers,  Larry  H. 
Brownell,  Douglas  A. 
Bubinak,  Joeeph  F. 


Diggs,  Charles  A. 
Donlan,  Charles  J. 
Drobocky.  Igor  Z. 
Duffy,  F.  Daniel 
Duffy,  Patrick  A. 


Buchanan,  William  Y.Edwards,  James  J. 
Buckendorf,      William Eek,  Bjorn  C.  J. 


A. 

Bucklew,  Lawrence  A. 
Oahin.  Richard  A. 
Callahan,  Joseph  B 
Chaset,  Richard  B, 
CMbuIa,  Lawrence  M. 
Coleman,  Patrick  B. 


Frederick 


Ellwanger, 

R. 
FarreU,  Thomas  C. 
Fetters,  David  V. 
Fisk,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Fraioli,  Richard  L. 
Progge,  Jimmy  D. 
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Geary,  Brian  D.  MoDaaiel,  WilUam  J. 

Glasl,  Robert  U.  Melton.  Lee  J.  nz 

Goldscbmidt.  Jenxne  >facrlclc.BobertII. 

H.  lIete,RillIpa 

Grace,  James  B.  Mi«fcyi_  »wi»»t<f  ^ 

Greene,  KrlstO|>her  M.  Motee,  Jmum  M. 
Gross,  Kenneth  O.        Nagy,  Bobert  X. 
Haider,  Bobert  B.         Nemetb,  OlUtonl  J. 
Ham,  Charles  L.  Ogle,  aunnel  O. 

Hartmann,  Bobert  G.  Opatry,  David  J. 


Haynie,  Charles  C. 
Hazlett,  Donald  A. 
Henderson,  William 

M. 
Hill.  George  E. 
Hogan,  James  M. 
Hogan,  Michael  J. 
Hollis,  Joseph  B. 
Hulon,  Walter  C. 
Ingle,  Larry  T. 
Jackson,  8eth  H. 
Jakubowskl, 

Michael  S. 
Judson,  Preston  L. 
Kallen,  Lowell  H. 
Kaplowltz,  NeU 
Karp,  David  B. 
Kaufman,  Joeeph  A. 
Kesner,  Carl  W. 
Khoury,  Kale  C,  Jr. 
Kuuff ,  Itobert  J. 
Knuff ,  Thomas  E. 
Kollen,  Robert  S. 
Kornblut,  Allan  D. 
Labouvle,  Eric  W. 
Lee.  Yu  J. 
Levin,  Gordon  L 


PeUt.  Pauls. 
Pbelan,  James  B. 
Rodurglel.  Bernard  J. 
Habman,  Jon  D. 
Bandolith.  Bobert  P. 
Bayl.  David  L. 
Belnert,  Carol  O. 
Relnert,  Cbarles  M. 
Rice,  Charles  L. 
Rlzzolo.  Bonald  T. 
Saldana.  Miguel  J. 
Saunders,  Brain  8. 
Schuhrke,  Terrence  D. 
Smith.  David  E. 
Stek,  MIchart  Jr. 
Sterling,  Bobert  A. 
Stetson.  Douglas  M. 
TanenbauB,  HertMrt 

M. 
Tarpley,  James  M. 
Thomas.  Bonnie  D. 
Treiman,  David  M. 
Vickerman,  Bobert  L. 
Wasson,  Eugene  C. 
Weaver,  Blchard  A. 
WeUer,  Harold  H. 
Wells,  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 


Lombard,  Gabriel  P.  N.  White,  Austin  E.,  Jr, 
Ix>vett,  William  L.         White,  lilattbew 
MacDonald,  Gordon  R.  Wickham,  Clayton  W. 
Makens,  Neal  R.  Williams,  Edward  D. 

Mandel,  Lloyd  B.  Wolarsky.  Evan  B. 

Manhart,  James  W.       Woody.  James  N. 
Maurer,  John  G.  Wright.  Dennis  I. 


SXJPPLT  COBPS 

Paul  K.  Geary.  Richard  S. 

Gregory,  Bobert  T.. 

Jr. 
Growney,  Kevin  J. 
Haas.  Willard  M. 
Halderman,  Jerry  J. 
Harms,  Herbert  M. 


Adams 

Akers,  John  B 
Anderson.  David  K. 
Anderson,  Thomas 
Arendell,  Russell  W 
Bailey,  Edwin  H. 
Baker,  Kenneth  D 


Barnes,  Edmund  L.,  Jr. Harms,  Balpb  J.,  Jr. 


Bednar,  Edmund  J. 
Benner,  Willard  J. 
Bingemer.  Charles  E. 
Bishop.  William  C. 
Blankenfeld,  Emmltt 

E. 
Boardman.  Albert  E. 
Boudi.  Peter  A. 
Booth.  William  L. 
BridweU.  Donald  L. 
Butler.  Paul  K. 
Carlson,  John  O. 
Carr,  Jeffrey  A. 
Casanova,  Kenneth  E. 
Chlsm,  David  M. 
Clark,  Paul  D. 
Collette,  Royal  G.  C. 
Cook,  John  M. 
Cook,  Herman  T. 
Cox,  Bobby  W. 
Cramer,  James  R. 
Daeschner,  William  E. 
Davis,  John  J. 
Dell,  Jack  V. 
Dickinson,  Robert  A 
Doersch,  Klrt  D. 
Dolina,  John  R. 
Dropp,  Robert  A. 
Endt,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Fava,  Ernest  E. 
Feuwick,  Bobert  W 
Pike,  Charles  R. 
Prantz,  Harold  W. 
Frost.  Don  J. 
Gahm.  Jacob  H. 
Gaines,  James  E. 


Harsbbarger, 

Eugene  B. 
Hayes,  Alan  O.,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Cbailes  W. 
HSkman.  J<flm  O. 
Hem,  WUllam  B. 
Hwhuta.  Bandolph  J. 
House.  Steven  H. 
Zaquinta.  Ptands  8. 
Jones,  Biohard  W. 
Kee,  WUllam  D..  Jr. 
Kipping,  Dan  O. 
Kittock,  Kenneth  E. 
Kreimer,  Bobert  M. 
Lara,  Bury  L. 
Lempka.  Gerald  A. 
Lines,  Lee  B. 
Looney,  Bictaard  C. 
Lunn,  James  W. 
Lynch,  David  B. 
Mabie,  MaTBhall  L. 
MacDonald.  Alan  B. 
Mahelona,  Oeorge  L.  P. 
MarsbaU.  Clyde  M. 
McCIure,  John  M. 
McClurUn,  David  K. 
McKechnie,  John 

J..  Jr. 
Mlklcleson,  Jerry  D. 
MlUer,  Ernest  B.,  IH 
Miller,  Kenneth  P. 
Moore,  James  C,  Jr. 
Morris,  William  B. 
Newton,  James  S. 
NlssaUce.AlanJ. 
Nolan,  John  W. 
Nopper,  Donald  K. 


Palmatier,  Philip  ■. 
Paedy.  Alexander 

K..Jk'. 
PeiklnB.  Bobert  D. 
Phillips.  Garth  V. 
Pope.  Jen  P. 
F«^>ik.  Charles  T. 
Prest,  Bobert  F.,  n 
Quarles,  James  M. 
Bech.  Charles  L. 
Beed,  David  A. 
Beed.  William  H. 
Beeves.  Maiocdm  C. 
Bhodes,  William 

D..  Jr. 
Bidings,  James  Jr. 
Rush,  lancer 
Sarewam,  Bay  B. 
Schroeder,  James  A. 
Schuerman.  John  E 
Schuster.  Oerald  D. 
Shaw.  Bobert  H.,  Jr. 
Sherman,  HuscMi  B. 
Simmons,  Charles  J. 
Smith.  Charles  T. 


Spage.  BasU  A. 
Staats,  Charles  T. 
Stewart.  James  B.,  Jr. 
Stewart.  Bobert  B. 
Straw.  Edward  M. 
SulUvan.  Edward  F. 
Swanscm.  Jtibn  L. 
Vanpatten.  Edward  B. 
Vanpatten,  David  O. 
Varna-.  Bobert  N. 
Vonradesky.  Cliarles 

w.,  n 
H  weaver.  MUton  W. 
Weber,  Jerome  J. 
Wheeler.  I<awrence  D. 
Whittington,  Bichard 

O. 
WUcox.  Har(dd  E.,  Jr. 
Wild.  Th<»nasB. 
Williams.  Wayne  M. 
Wlthrow,  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
Yeoman,  wiuiam  R, 
Yim,  Calvin  K. 


AUen,  John  D. 
Aronis,  Alexander  B. 
Atwood,  Theodore  O., 

Jr. 
BeU.  WUliam  R. 
Bohula,  Edwin  V. 
Bowes,  David,  Jr. 
Cram,  Norman  L.,  Jr. 
Deruiter,  Peter  J.,  Jr. 
Erickson,  Carl  W. 
Pniaier,  Joeeph  R. 
Hall.  John  L. 
Harper,  CecU  D.,  Jr. 
Helm,  Bobert  P. 
Houston,  WUliam  J., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Ihomas  F. 


CRAPLAIK  CCWPS 


Libera,  Angelo  J. 
MaUiett,  LoweU  M. 
Matuszewskl,  Bamon 

T. 
Mayou,  Bobert  L. 
Me  H(»-se  George  B. 
Moor,  James  W. 
Moritz.  Jerry  D. 
Oregan.  Hugh  H. 
Pepera.  AitttA  S. 
Perdew.  James  B. 
Rubino,  Salvatore 
Stott.  Albert  W. 
Thompson.  Joseph  J. 
Toner.  Edward  B. 
Weeks.  Bobert  M. 
White.  David  E. 


Arcunl.  Albert  A. 
BeU.  Bobert  B..  Jr. 
Bookhardt,  Edward  L., 
Brlselden.  Don  J. 
Callahan,  James  F. 
CaUender,  Gordon  W., 
Cameron.  James  J. 
CampbeU.  Dcmald  B. 
Carricato.  Midiael  J. 
Coston.  Vemie  B. 
Crumbley,  Dm  C. 
Doebler.  James  C. 
Eber,  Biqhard  D. 
EUis.  WUfiam  E..  Jr. 
Emison,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Erchul.  Bonald  A. 
Falk,  Nmnan  D. 
Fermo,  Louis  A..  Jr. 
Forney.  David  L. 
Fowler.  Gerage  E..  in 
FraEier.  WUllam  F. 
Gardiner,  George  H.. 

Jr. 
Oerdel,  David  H. 
Ooins,  Pliiilp  A. 
Jackson,  Gerald  W. 
Kay,  WUUam  H.  Jr. 
Kunz.  Joseph  D. 
Lewie,  Herbert  H.,  Jr. 
Lockhart,  Allen  C. 


civn.  ENcimxa  corps 


Luzum,  Gerald  D. 
MacCall,  Bruce  L. 
MartineUi,  Salvatore 

A. 
Maskell,  Charles  M. 
liicKlbben,  Don  R. 
McManus,  BObert  O. 
MUler,  David  B. 
Odom,  Melton  L. 
Olsen,  Allen  N. 
Parker,  Etobert  D. 
Peechatka,  Farley 
Fensyl,  J.  Dick 
PcHter.  Michael  D. 
Prather,  James  T. 
Purinton,  Ludan  B.. 

n. 

Quigley,  Stephen  J. 
Biirey,  Alan  K. 
Binnert,  Henry  J. 
Sandrinl,  Louis  M. 
SchwlrtB,  Henry  J. 
Sliank,  George  E. 
Smith,  Alan  E. 
Smith,  Myron  E..  Jr. 
Ster,  John  W. 
Struthers.  Lynn  C. 
Vogel,  Lawrence  W. 
Weiss.  Balph  c. 
Wells.  James  L. 


DENTAL  COKPS 


Ahl.  Dennis  B. 
Balsiger.  Verlin  W. 
Bens,  Bichard  D. 
Blank,  Lawrence  W. 
Bosworth.  Bruce  L. 
CampbeU.  Alvin  D. 
Cholakl.  George  C. 
Commette,  Joseph 

P..  Jr. 
Crooks,  Walter  O. 
Delong,  Bichard  L. 
Diven,  Joel  O. 
Dunn,  WiUiam  P.,  Jr. 


Finger,  Richard  B. 
Haiper.  Richxtrd  H. 
Hensley,  John  F. 
Lucas,  Michael  8. 
Maiorana,  Joseph  J. 
Moe,  Bolwrt  C. 
Scliloyer,  Dean  D. 
Schnee,  Balph  E. 
Scudder.  Bobert  A. 
Smith.  Gary  L. 
Sullivan,  William  W. 
Wilson,  WUUam  T. 


jrCTDGE  ADVOCATE  GENEIAI.'S  COBPS 


Avema,  Vincent  S. 
Byrne,  Edward  M. 
Oassei.  Oaii  J. 
DelxAes,  Bichard  D. 
Gaeta,  Sebasttan,  Jr. 
McCoy.  Dennis  F. 
Michel,.  Alan  E. 


CNeiU,  Bobert  E. 
Beed.  Bobert  F. 
BUey.  James  B. 
Boberts,  FhU^i  F. 
TiKDBtKa.  Alvln  8. 
Walker.  John  A. 


Acord,  Lor  en  D. 
Baumhofer,  Anne  H. 
Benedict,  WiUiam  H. 
Oo(^>er.  Max  L. 
Craig.  Donald  B. 
Darr,  Kenneth  L 
Dssler,  Ad<dph  B. 
Delaney.  Helen  F. 
Droasd.  Joeeph  J..  Jr. 
Erie.  James  B. 
Gamer,  Howard  E. 
Hammel.  James  W. 
Harris,  George  S. 
Hatch,  Emery  J. 
Horan,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Jenldns,  Elmer  E. 


MEDICAL  SEXVICE  COKPS 


Jidms.  Jack  E. 
Laelair,  Bernard  W. 
Liming,  JOtm  W.,  Jr. 
Lovin.  Aubin  H. 
Machlr,  Daniel  F. 
Metcalf ,  Lawrence  P. 
Poquis,  Bobert  M. 
Bay.  Paul  T. 
Beeves,  Donald  E. 
Beid.  Donald  H. 
Stewart.  Shannon  D. 
Teague,  Francis  A.,  Jr. 
TurbivlUe.  LeeJie  H. 
Turner,  John  B. 
Waldeisen.  Lewis  E. 
Zentmyer,  Bobert  K. 


MUKSK   COKPS 


AgreU,  Diane  J. 
BarIni8,PhyUisM. 
Beatty,  Florence  W. 
BeckteU.  Beatrice  D. 
Blank.  Norma  J. 
Bogdanski.  Mary  A. 
Brayman,  Mary  S. 
CUnton,  Bobbie  K. 
Cronin,  Claire  M. 
Davison,  Rtmces  C. 
Elam.  Hattie  B. 
Fleury,  FhyUis  J. 
Huskey,  Bobby  G. 
Jackson,  EUzabeth  C. 


Kooare.  Carol  A. 
Leonard,  Dorothy  G. 
MiUer,  Judith  H. 
Mills,  ArleneE. 
Monaghan.  EUen  A.  M. 
Prttchard.  Virginia  L. 
Purinton,  Bnih  E. 
Scherer.  Candyn  E. 
Schroder,  Beverty  A. 
Schultz,  Cynthia  A. 
Stammer,  M.  EUen 
Stangelo,  Joan  E. 
Weiss,  Jean  C. 


MB>ICAL    COKPS 

Lieutenant  commander 
Garrigues,  Ned  W.         Laflln.  Michael  J. 
Griffin.  BiUy  N.  Uoyd,  Bruce  K.,  HI 

Jotiuson,  Edgar  B. 

SUPPLT    COKPS 

AUen,  Daniel  W..  Jr.      Hawkins,  Joe  C. 
AUen,  Dennis  J.  Hendricks,  Boss  F 

Battersby,  Bichard  W.HoUey.  Dewey  A. 


Beamer.  Gewge  P. 
Biel.  Jdrrey  D. 
Biggs,  Edmund  L. 
Black,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Carstanjen.  Jan  H. 
Carstens,  Delbert  K. 
Carter,  Gerald  W. 
Clements,  Charles  C. 

ni 
Cohan,  Lawrence  L. 
CoUette.  Bobert  L. 


Humes.  Larry  F. 
Humidirey,  Cail  L. 
Jamison.  David  C. 
Joan,  James  W. 
Jordan,  Bobert  B. 
Joshua.  Edward  R.,  ni 
Kam«l,  Mohsen 
KeUum.  William  C. 
Kowalskl,  Fred  W. 
Krisman,  Dennis  W. 
Eura,  Bobert  B. 
Leenstra.  Btdiard  B. 


Collins,  Balph,  Jr. 

ConradteberUn,  Viggo  UOey,  Edward  H 

P-  Upp«rt,  Btdiard  A. 

CottreU,  Ifichael  F.      Lead,  diffcBd  C. 
Culver,  Kenneth  D.      Lynn,  Gary  D. 
Deane,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.  I^ijor,  Samuel  j.,  Jr 
Dias.  Adalberto  M.       McCurdy,  Jeffrey  H 
Dingekiey.  Peter  E.       MoMeans.  Edwin  W. 
Dougherty.  Daley  D 


DrlscoU.  Eugene  J 
Earlston.  Bobert  P. 
Embry,  Lloyd  B. 
Evans,  Neale  W. 
Fisher,  Bichard  C. 
Flakes,  Donald  L. 


McQuinn,  Dale  E. 
Mlddlebrooks, 

Bobert  H..  Jr. 
MiUs  Kenneth  B. 
Molino,  Bobert  L. 
Monahan.  David  W. 
Neeley.  Daniel  P. 


Gardner,  Everette  S.  J.Nissen.  Peter  L.,  Jr. 


Gamer.  DarreU  W. 
Gibson,  John  J. 
Gonzales,  VirgUio  G. 
Grove,  WiUiam  E. 
Gustavus,  Bobert  L. 
Haddock,  Ira  F.,  Jr. 
HMl,  Bobert  L. 
Hanson,  Mhiutoe  D. 
Harris,  AUen  W. 
Harris,  Timothy  L. 
ECaugen,  Steven  C. 


Nordwall,  Marvin  R. 
Northup,  Paul  B. 
NrawDOd,  Ernest  D. 
Ogletree.  Daniel  E. 
CITeal.  Gerald  L. 
Perry.  WiUiam  K..  Jr. 
Pstns.  Charles  A. 
Pica,  Joseph  N. 
Ftdlock.  WllUam  J. 
BameUl.  Daniel  8.,  m 
Bay,  Larry  C. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Rich.  Louis  E. 
Robuck,  Charles  H. 
Romero,  SCTWiano  L. 
Schumaiin. 

Frederick  W. 
Shaw,  llark  C. 
Sheppard.  James  M. 
Smith.  Jerry  W. 
Smith.  Rene  A. 
Spradlin.  Willi*  L. 
Sullivan.  Michael  P. 


Thompson.  Ronald  H. 
Thvirlow,  Robert  S. 
Towiuend,  Davfal  A. 
Townsend,  Richard  H. 
Velte,  Duane  R. 
Vlck.  Jerry  W. 
Willl£Uii£.  Edward  L  , 

ir 

WlHiani.s.  Fred  A. 
Wilson.  Richard  D 
Wise,  William  A  .  Ill 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Apple.  James  L. 
Connor.  Robert  M. 
Dagnoll.  Albert  J. 
Kibble,  Herman  L. 
O  Connor,  Gerald  C 


Robertson,  Carey  E. 
Rosenblatt.  John  J. 
Shirey.  l.arry  N. 
Zobel,  Frederick  R. 


CrVIL   ENGINEXR    CORPS 


Alfr»dson.  Leonard  E. 
.\ngelelll,  Ronald  P. 
Ayres.  Larry  L. 
Bankert  Prederlck  B  . 

lU 
Best.  Thomas  D. 
Blvlns,  Joseph  P. 
Burke.  William  F..  Ill 
Burkett,  Htigh  A. 
Cottlngham,  John  R. 
Dean.  Hllbert  D. 
Fisher,  WiUlam  G.. 

Jr. 
Goodwin,  Lawrence  T. 
Oroncznack,  Robert  P. 
Gunn,  Alexander  C. 
Hamm,  Edward  R. 
HartAuui,  Pranklyn  J. 
Hemm^.  Glenn  D. 
Hoyt,  Bonnie  A, 
HugBfes,  Duncan  S. 
JaclSAi.  James  O. 
Jarvis.Ulmmle  E. 
Johnson.  Allen  W. 
King,  Jerry  V/. 
Kovach,  Richard  O. 
Larsen.  Quentin  J. 
Leech,  John  G. 
Lemon,  Harvey  B. 


Lenehan,  Thomas  F  , 

III 
Lines.  Richard  A. 
Macklnnon.  Donald  J. 
MacLaughlln  Jameb 

W. 
Mason,  Robert  D. 
McClure.  Thomas  D 
Moeller.  Robert  L. 
Moyle.  Allan  L. 
Nlgro,  William  T. 
Osborn,  Prime  F., 
Poole.  Richard  D. 
Prahl.  Charles  S. 
Reid,  Gary  H. 
Rice.  Rlcliard  H.. 
Shelton.  Micliael  W. 
Simons,  William  J. 
Smith,  Louis  M. 
Talutls,  WUllam  R. 
Taylor,  Robert  A. 
Tomayko,  David  J. 
Tomlak.  Walter  W. 
Urbanl,  Donald  L. 
Vadas,  Peter  P. 
Walcott,  Fred  P. 
Waters,  William  A. 
Weyler,  Michael  E. 
Wynn,  Alfred  L. 


r..  IV 


Jr. 


DENTAL    CORPS 


Anderson.  Dennis  W. 
Baker,  Thomas  R. 
Barabas,  Paul  A. 
Beckett,  Rodney  J. 
Boyer,  Thomas  J. 
Cahoon,  Roger  H. 
Davidson,  EUchard  A. 
Dever,  Craig  B. 
English.  John  G.,  IH 
Fairbanks,  Carlton  E. 
Pitch,  David  R. 
Fraleigh,  Edward  M. 
Prank.  Robert  J. 
Gordon,  Glen  R. 
Oosch,  Gregory  J. 
Gregory.  Eugene  W. 
Heck,  Thomas  T, 
Homer,  Michael  J. 
Hubbach,  John  W. 


Ingle.  Charles  R. 
Jolinson,  Dennis  D. 
Johnson,  Michael  D. 
Johnson.  Samuel  F. 
Kelley,  Michael  J. 
Kroeger,  Robert  F. 
Kruer,  Jay  C. 
Kunltake,  Eugene  H. 
Lohoefener  Douglas  S. 
Malley.  Stephen  W. 
Mangano.  Willam  J. 
Mc  Sherry,  James  B. 
Mazza,  Jolin  E. 
Mead.  Ronald  B. 
Morley,  Jerry  E. 
Morse.  Owen  R. 
Newby,  Nlcolaus  W. 
Nordqulst,  WlUlam  D. 
Peak.  George  T..  in 


Reed.  Lou  N..  UI 
Reifenstahl.  Dean  C. 
Reynolds,  Milton  B. 
Saxton,  Richard  N. 
Shelnbeln  Fred  E. 
Smith,  Timothy  S. 
Stetzel.  Patrick  J. 


Strunk.  WiUlam  M. 
Sunderman,  Eric  J. 
Tabacco,  Michael  J. 
Tarqulnlo,  Oecnrge  J. 
Taylor,  James  W. 
Wright,  Thomas  O. 
ZUlner,  Robert  J. 


JIDOE    ADVOCATE    GENERAl  .S    CORPS 


Ariedge,  George  E. 
Collins.  Cornelius  J.. 

Jr. 
Cooiuad,  DougalsV. 
GallsKher.  Stephen  B 
Guy.  David  A. 
Haldemau.  Harold  W. 

Jr. 
King,  Richard  O. 
Krogmann.  Newell  D. 
Mlslaszek.  Peter  E. 
Neuman.  Kermlt  W.. 

Jr 
O'Nea!.  Siepiien  E. 


Jr. 


Peai-son.  Ralph  J..  Jr. 
Pezold,  Robert  K. 
Radllnskl,  Gregory  K. 
Rigglo.  Michael  V. 
Schlff.  Richard  B. 
Smith.  Willie,  Jr. 
Stoller,  Harold  L  . 
Surplcss.  Donn  C. 
Uris,  Richard  B. 
Vanderhoef ,  Craig  T. 
Warden,  Irving  D.,  Jr. 
Wylle,  Peter  C 
Zlmmermnn,  Richard 
E..  Jr. 


MEUICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 


Ackley,  Paul  N. 
Alewine,  Charleo  M. 
Bailey.  John  W.,  II 
Banner.  Herrmann  E. 
Baiiley,  Raymond  P. 
Benedict,  Walter  F. 
Benedlto,  Jose  P..  Jr. 
Bolster.  Harold  G..  Jr. 
Brady,  James  A. 
Brant.  Robert  H. 
Brubaker.  Ralph  W. 
Buckley,  William  M. 
Bufano,  Thomas  J. 
Cagle.  Eddie  C. 
Campbell.  Robert  E. 
Chitwood.  Carl  S. 
Cool ba ugh,  James  C. 
Cooper.  Tliomas  M. 
Cowiirt,  Paul  R. 
Cygan,  Walter  F  ,  Jr. 
Daniel,  Paul  E. 
Dayhuff,  James  E. 
Dickens,  Timothy  H. 
Dodge,  Benjamin  F., 

Ill 
Ehlert,  George  J. 
Elzy,  Robert  L. 
Fisher,  EHkvld  H. 
Freed,  Stanley  H. 
Fregeau.  Wilfred  A. 
Friedman,  Arnold  L. 
Frost.  Alan  W. 
Galbreath.  Robert  S. 
Galley,  Charles  B. 
Gardner,  Gerald  L. 
George,  James  D. 
Glron,  Sagat  M. 
GonEuxl.  George  E. 
Graham.  Bruce  W. 
Gravett,  Kenneth  R. 
Gray.  Donald  B. 
Hall.  Charles  E. 
Hamm,  Melvin  N. 


Hazeltnn.  Robert  H  . 

Jr. 
Holstien.  Elmer,  Jr. 
Hopkins.  Robert  F. 
Howard.  Ivan  D. 
Hunter,  Elizabeth  A. 
Husted,  Stanley  R. 
Hyde,  Noel  A. 
Jarkani.  David  C, 
Kellner.  John  R. 
Kennedy,  Arthur  E. 
Koehn.  Galen  R.,  Jr. 
La  masters. 

Michael  B. 
Maples,  John  A. 
Mataldl,  Alan  E. 
MeCalment, 

Theodore  E.,  Jr. 
McCracken,  Gary  O. 
McDermott, 

Donald  S. 
Mills,  Thomas  G. 
Moore,  Arthur  W. 
Myers,  Charles  M. 
Nayote.  Arthur  D. 
Nazzaro,  John  T. 
O'Brien,  John  Z. 
Patterson.  William  L. 
Petersen.  Nell  B. 
Pinkerton,  John  W. 
Potts.  James  C. 
Pratt,  Michael  L. 
Proelta,  Salvatore  J. 
Pron,  Sergei  F. 
Rand.  Ronald  8. 
Relinskl. 

Robert  G,  Jr. 
Rethmeier, 

Keaneth  A. 
Rider.  Jackie  B. 
Riesenhuber, 

Richard  D. 
Roets,  Gerald  E. 


Romine,  Damon  T. 
Ross,  James  L. 
Russell,  Jim  L. 
Sawyers,  Earley  W. 
Scholtee,  Robert  J. 
Slggers.  Adolph  L. 
Steiner,  Joseph  R. 
Talcott,  Bruce  E. 
Tenopir.  Stanley  J. 
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Thomas.  Whitney  P. 
Thompscm.  Bobert  A. 
Vaught.  Charles  B, 
Vosloh.  David  L. 
Wildes,  Dudley  J. 
WUklnson,  John  P. 
Woods,  Ronald  S. 
Zlla,  Robert  C. 
Ziner,  Anthony  J. 


NTmSE   CORPS 


Parks,  Joyce  M. 
Peace,  Vella  D. 
Powell,  Alice  A. 
Prue,  Phyllis  E. 
Rex,  Anita  C. 
Richter,  Maryellen  A. 
Robinson,  Ida  M. 
Ryan,  Kathleen  V. 
Sattazahn,  Mary  D. 
Kaylor,  Mary  M. 
Schneider,  Karen  S. 
Smith,  Maureen  M. 
Stokes,  James  E. 
Sulcer.  Bert  R.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Thelma  A. 
Verlng,  Wllma  G. 
Vivian,  Sandra  J. 
Vrabel.  Crucellna  F. 
Warenfelt, 

Marianne  K, 
Wilder.  Barbara  E. 
Willhelm,  Patricia  E. 


Bloshinskl. 

Elizabeth  R. 
Clifford.  Betty  J. 
Cook,  Patricia  A. 
Corboy,  Mary  C. 
Cord.s,  Marvin  D. 
Cri.st,  Margery  W. 
Fullerton.  Llndr,  L. 
Griffith,  Joanne  S. 
Hamilton,  Dorthea  C. 
Harris,  Marina  J. 
Krauser,  Sheila  A. 
LaFIamme, 

Marguerite  A. 
McKee,  Lanl  M. 
McOsker,  Susan  E. 
Miller.  Linda  J. 
Mitchell.  Mary  C. 
Mocarski.  Frances  J. 
Moody.  Jayne  W. 
Munro,  Donna  L. 
Oberhausen, 

Karen  A. 

In  the  Makine  Corps 
First  Lieutenant  John  R.  Bourgeois,  U£. 
Marine  Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  captain. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
tlie  Senate  March  11,  1976: 

Departkxnt  of  Housing  and 
Ubban  Development 
James  L.  Toung.  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

National  Commission  on  Electronic 

FtTND  TRANSFStS 

John  Breen  Benton,  of  California,  to  be 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Ik  the  Coast  Qvaro 

Coast  Onard  nominations  beginning 
OeoSTrey  Lee  Abbott,  to  be  ensign,  and  end- 
ing  Robert  O.  Winter,  to  be  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade) ,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  1,  1978. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  31 
years  ago  tomorrow  that  the  State  of 
New  York  became  the  first  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  discrim- 
inatory enu)loyment  practices.  In  the 
ensuing  three  decades  such  progressive 
legislation,  two  centuries  overdue,  has  fi- 
nally become  law  at  the  Federal  level. 
However,   despite   the   intent  of   these 


statutes,  equal  job  opportunity  is  still 
not  a  reality  for  a  sizable  number  of  our 
minority  citizens. 

On  this  occasion,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  my  colleagues  and  myself  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  that 
inspired  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
the  creation  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  the  establish- 
ment of  affirmative  action  programs  and 
other  such  progressive  moves.  And  in  this 
rededication,  we  must  strive  to  continue 
to  establish  new  programs  that  will  in- 
sure justice  and  equality  in  the  job  mar- 
ket and  all  other  areas  of  our  society. 
But  just  as  importantly,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  the  measures  we  have  already 


taken  to  achieve  that  goal  are  being 
fully  and  effectively  Implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  procla- 
mation by  the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  des- 
ignating this  day  as  Human  Rights  Day 
in  New  York.  The  sentiment-  expressed 
in  his  proclamation  is  one  tnat  I  think 
the  Members  of  this  body  should  asso- 
ciate themselves  with: 

Proclamation 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  on  March  12,  1945, 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  enacted  a 
landmark  statute,  l^s  first  law  against  dis- 
crimination. With  the  signing  of  that  law 
New  York  became  the  first  state  to  pass  leg- 


lidattaa  imtgatt  to  prewnt  praettoes  of  dis- 
crimiiMMaa  la  enpioynHnt  feecMue  of  rmcx. 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.  Par  tiM  flzst 
tun*  Vm  xl^t  of  anidofMMBt  wtOwiit  dls- 
crtmlaatton  wma  aOnoed  In  •  state  Uiw  as  a 
civU  right. 

In  Ham  81  years  since  the  paasaga  of  this 
historlo  law.  New  York  State  has  retained 
its  leadenbip  In  pcogreoBlve  huoian  rights 
legislation.  The  New  York  Htwoan  Rights 
Law  now  problMts  dlscrlmlnatioa  In  tlie 
areas  of  employaMntk  housing,  education. 
public  accommodations  and  eratfit.  In  addi- 
tion to  race,  eieed,  coUur,  cr  "if^^ft^  origin. 
It  is  now  Iorbldd»  to  dlaerlaalnate  because 
of  age,  sex,  disability  or  auzital  status. 

Now.  Uyu*Ian.  I,  Hugh  L.  Csr«j.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  t  New  York,  do  hereby  pro- 
( laim  Uardi  12,  1976,  as  Human  B^ts  Day 
in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  ttke  Privy  Seal 
uf  the  State  at  the  Capitol  In  tba  Oty  of  Al- 
bany this  third  day  of  Mareh  la  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-filx. 

By  the  Governor : 

(3)   ao6H  L.  Cammw 
(S)   David    W.    BoaKK. 
Seere^ry  to  tit*  Governor. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODDGED  TO 
AMEND  NATIONAL  IjABOR  ILLA- 
TIONS ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRE8BHTATIVES 

Thurtdag.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  i^ieafeer.  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  I  introduced  legidatloii  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  BdiKtianS  Act. 
The  changes  proposed  In  this  t«>gi«8ia««n 
are  needed  to  restore  some  IMdaace  to 
the  labfHT-majaasement  wlatkwwhlp  as 
well  as  to  protect  en^Jk^ces  from  cer- 
tain union  afeoses. 

My  biU,  HH.  11841,  bas  tlii!«e  main 
provisions.  It  would  proiMe  for  strflae 
votes,  allow  direct  court  appealB  in  dic- 
tion cases,  and  guarantee  t)^  zifliit  to 
challenge  a  union's  maioxWs  atetas. 

The  first  proTisian  is  designed  to  as- 
sure that  strilcas  do  not  taka  piaee  or 
continue  despite  the  wMies  of  a  majoffly 
of  employees  in  a  tiargainttv  unit.  It 
would  amend  the  NLRA  so  as  to  proMde 
employees  a  ctiance  bef oie  and  duxtog  a 
strike  to  voto  by  secret  ballot  <m  iviiether 
to  strike  or  conttoue  to  strike. 

A  union,  an  cmplayer.  er  10  percent  «f 
the  empl037ees  In  a  bargalntag  unit  eoold 
request  a  strike  Tote  refw'eudum.  TIm 
referendum  may  be  repeated  every  SO 
days. 

It  would  be  an  unfair  labor  BFactice  for 
a  union  to  call  or  continue  a  atzlka  If  a 
majority  of  emidoyees  hare  voted  acaloat 
it.  Participation  by  an  employee  In  a 
strike  after  it  has  been  rejected  by  reCer- 
endum  would  end  his  or  her  status  ag  an 
employee  under  the  act  until  xeenii>Iaared 
or  reinstated. 

The  second  provision  would  allow  em- 
ployers, eraplaorees.  and  imionrto  mnwal 
directly  to  a  court  oi  aiveals  ba  deetlon 
cases.  R  would  bypass  ttie  expensive, 
time-consuming,  and  cumbersome  sys- 
tem now  establfetied  for  seeking  review 
of  NLRB  decisions. 

As  the  law  stands,  tiiere  is  no  direct 
appeal  on  NLRB  election  deci8i<His.  Only 
an  employer  may  seek  court  review  and 
then  only  by  a  long  and  complex  process 
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that  e:q;>oee8  tiie  «nployer  to  a  serious 
strike  threat.  ICy  Mil  would  make  ttie 
system  more  equitable  for  the  emidoyer, 
tlie  cmidoyee.  and  tbe  union. 

The  tliird  provision  would  permit  an 
en^oyer  to  challenge  a  union's  majority 
status.  An  employer  who  files  a  petition 
asserting  that  one  or  more  individuals  or 
labor  organizatlccis  have  isesented  him 
with  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  em- 
ployee representative  would  be  entitled 
to  an  election  if  the  NLRB  finds  that  the 
allegations  are  true  tuod  that  there  has 
been  no  valid  Section  held  witliin  the 
preceding  12  numths. 

Tiie  mesent  rules  virtually  ivtdiibit  an 
employer  from  challenghig  a  union's  ma- 
jority status.  A  conttoied  majority  Is  as- 
sumed despite  the  passage  of  a  numlier 
of  years.  This  is  unfair  to  the  employer 
and  to  the  employees. 

Ilieae  amendments  would  remedy  a 
few  of  ttie  most  Uatant  abuses  currently 
found  in  Oie  NLRA  and  its  administra- 
tlon.  I  hope  that  tlie  Congress  would  seri- 
oudy  consider  this  legislation  in  the 
wMks  ahead. 


PROTECTING  THE  KILLER   WHALE 


HON.  BOB  BONKER 

OF  WASHXKCSXON 
IN  THE  aonSE  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVRS 

ThvnAag,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  restrict 
the  capture  of  killer  whales  to  scientific 
purposes  only.  Tliis  b&I.  idoitlcal  to  one 
introduced  today  by  Senator  ICacinTson, 
would  amend  Oae  Marine  i*«wiiT»<a  Pro- 
teethm  Act  to  prevent  continned  effarts 
to  take  tbis  unique  ^lecies  for  puWc 
dlqplay. 

TWs  morning,  the  natitmal  news 
media  fdciised  attentian  on  fibe  benSBng 
tff  five  lUIer  whales  Into  shaHdw  waters 
in  Fuget  Sound  within  full  view  of  Uie 
we^aie  «(  Olympla.  the  Stale  capltaL 
TbB  aquarium  eonduetlDg  this  umsKtwe 
mtentkm,  reiileto  witfa  boats  and  planes, 
aDjpArate  be  operating  under  a  Pcderal 
penult  is^ed  several  years  agoJTor  yeans 
ttiQK  totdBgent  animals  ha;ve  ehided  Ute 
sopbMIeated  eqnlpment  »>""'*^  tbem. 
On  Sunday,  tliiey  were  tramed  in  a 
sballQW  talet  and  have  been  bdd  thfoe 
stawe.  If  any  of  the  whales  meet  tbe 
qpeetfleathms  tat  the  permit,  tliey  wffl  be 
separated  from  those  which  do  not  and 
removed  to  a  commercial  n^Mrtpfi  display. 

Tlie  pttbUc  reaction  has  been  strong, 
Immcdlato  and  opposed  to  tlie  captise. 
Tba^  aweazB  to  be  little  puUio  awti- 
ment  for  either  the  purpose  of  tbe  diase 
and  capture,  or  tbe  method. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  }oto  my  distin- 
gi^shed  senior  eoUeaguc  In  the  Senate  in 
oCttrlng  leglsIatiaB  to  prevent  such  op- 
etmUims  for  a  intaiarly  eommerelal  pur- 
pose but  wbtdb  recognises  and  preseiTeb 
the  ability  of  the  scientific  commimlty  to 
ctmtlnue  Its  studies  of  the  little-under- 
stood killer  whale. 

llie  misnamed  idUer  whale  is  found  in 
relatively  few  places  in  the  world.  Ocea- 
stonally  they  are  seen  in  Puget  Sound, 
but  there  is  dispute  over  their  numbers. 
Tlieie  is  lack  of  knowledge  about  fodr 
habits  and  role  in  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment. Have  we  not  learned  in  these  cir- 
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cumstances  that  diser^ion  and  restraint 
outweigh  the  nuxnentary  thrill  that  a  few 
people  entar  wbea  seeing  one  of  nature's 
wonders  In  ptitiBc  dhpiaj?  I  beiiett  that 
is  the  fundamental  phlloeopby  underly- 
ing the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
and  that  this  amendment  is  consistent 
with  that  philosophy. 

The  Idller  whale  is  not  a  kUta*  of  man. 

The  name  apparently  stuck  when  In- 
dians and  early  settlers  observed  the  ani- 
mal feeding  on  fish  and  seals.  Earlier 
fears  that  the  kiUer  whale  is  a  threat  to 
fish  runs  have  been  calmed  since  their 
ninnber  is  smalL 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
my  belief  tbat  the  taking  of  tbese  mag- 
nificent creatures  for  tbe  sole  pm^ose  of 
a  momentary  diversion  should  be  halted 
until  we  know  more  about  than.  The 
courts  may  have  to  settle  tbe  fate  of  the 
wtiales  now  trapped  in  Puget  Somad,  but 
we  can  and  should  prevent  a  rcpetiti<m 
oi  the  seene  irtiich  has  provoked  such  a 
strong  public  outcry. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  APRICA 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SmiS 

or  msHO 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPBiSENTATIVES 

Thttrsday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  recent  action  of  Moaambique  in 
Soutticm  Africa.  I  fed  that  my  eoDeagues 
tinaaML  take  anotber  bard  look  at  the 

U J3.  foreign  vciicf  in  Africa. 

Fiom  its  birth,  the  United  States  has 
pursued  a  foreign  pdicy  that  has  stressed 
minority  rights  in  a  situathm  of  majority 
mite.  Peaceful  solutions  to  civil  dlsagree- 
ments  have  always  been  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Yet,  oiir  policy  In  Afirica  today 
goes  against  tbe  grain  of  Amerioan  his- 
tory. By  adhering  to  an  noninvolvement 
policy,  we  are,  in  effect,  paasivdy  support- 
ing me^cments  in  Africa  that  advocate 
Mack  nationalist,  often  8o^4et-bcwAed 
Socialist,  dictatorships.  Many  of  these 
governments  offer  only  oppression  to 
their  people — both  black  and  whBe. 

Ray  Vicker.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  s 
senior  intematkinal  editor,  wrote  an 
artide  for  the  Journal  on  Ifardi  6, 1976 
that  explaina  the  Af  riem  sitnati<m  in  a 
veiy  logiekl  and  thoughtful  manner.  His 
treatment  of  American  policy,  or  as  he 
puts  it  "lack  of  it»"  in  Africa  should  raise 
some  serious  questions  about  our  involve - 
Buoit  and  tbe  future  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
article  that  fcdlows  to  my  colleagues: 
War  Clottds  Oves  Southmut  AnocA 
(By  Bay  Vlckcr) 

SauBBCxT.  BBOBBBia. — Staadlng  beside  a 
Toyota  ptbknp  track  on  a  Immv  atapaet  here, 
on*  lanky  tobacco  farsMr  aooiria  aa  be  talks 
about  Rhodesia^  polUifal  t«tmf.  He  pats 
his  tiieBt,  wliera  a  bulge  dbowa  baneath  his 
aalail  Jacket  and  »|b:  "If  tcirortaU  think 
blood  la  tb»  anawer.  they  might  find  It  is 
their  own.  I'm  never  wltlMMU  a  gun  anymore, 
and  I  won't  hesitate  to  uee  it  and  anything 
else  to  defend  my  ham*. 

His  Is  a  frightening  reminder  that  south- 
ern Africa  is  fast  moving  towaid  its  time  of 
decision.  That  bladt-whlte  war  long  fore- 
cast for  this  part  <a  tbe  wotid  may  be  al- 
most upon  us.  perhaps  hastened  by  Mo2sam- 
blque's  recent  mobilization  against  Rhodesian 
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"aggression"  and  its  sealing  tbe  border  with 
this  nation. 

Any  outbreak  of  hostlUtiea  could  have  dire 
repercussions  not  only  for  southern  Africa 
but  for  the  whole  Western  world.  It  also 
raises  questions  about  American  policy,  or 
l;\"k  of  It  In  Africa. 

Another  factor  should  be  appttrent.  too. 
Auy  black-white  confrontation  is  unlikely 
ever  to  occiir  without  substantial  outside 
help  to  blacks.  If  it  does  start.  It  will  be  blacks 
with  Communist  allies  who  arc  doing  the 
Attacking. 

Today,  surmner  rain's  have  transformed  the 
land  along  the  Rbodeslan -Mozambique 
border  into  a  green  jungle  where  dense 
vegetation  hides  a  man  only  yards  from  a 
road.  Behind  that  natural  screen  black  na- 
tionalist guerrUlas  assemble  for  attacks  upon 
white  supremacist  Rhodesia,  backed  by  the 
leftist  Frellmo  government  In  the  ex -Portu- 
guese colony.  Their  aim  Is  to  establish  a  black 
government  In  Rhodesia. 

In  Angola,  the  South  West  African  Peoples 
Organization  has  established  base  camps  for 
raids  into  South  West  Africa,  or  Namibia, 
seeking  to  install  themselves  as  black  over- 
lords, replacing  South  Africans. 

The  goal  of  other  black  nationalists  is  to 
Install  black  majority  rule  in  South  Africa. 

Ail  these  campaigns  are  likely  to  be  damp 
squibs,  without  massive  weapons,  food, 
medical  supplies,  training  aud  ammunition 
from  outside.  Even  that  may  not  be  enough 
without  the  Cuban  mercenaries,  who  are 
paying  their  debts  to  Karl  Marx  with  rifles 
while  drawing  pay  from  the  ideological 
satisfaction  certain  people  get  from  killing 
people  who  don't  agree  with  their  political 
views. 

America  must  shoulder  some  blame  for  the 
way  events  have  occurred:  The  Russian- 
Cuban  Incursion  Into  Angola,  the  collapse 
of  Mozambique  into  anarchistic  Communist 
rule  and  the  developing  black-white  con- 
frontation. 

A    MEANINGLXSS   SLOOAN 

Few  in  America  have  bad  the  courage  to 
Stand  up  and  say  that  black  Is  not  always 
beautiful.  Nor  have  there  been  many  who 
will  admit  that  "one  man  one  vote"  is  a 
meaningless  slogan  If  it  is  applied  only  to 
countries  with  white  minorities  and  not  to 
black  independent  nations.  And  there  seems 
to  t>e  no  realization  that  the  African  who 
spouts  that  "one-man -one- vote"  slogan  at 
one  conference  may  be  condemning  America 
at  another. 

The  best  hope  for  the  Western  world,  of 
which  America  is  a  part.  Is  for  black-white 
cooperation  In  southern  Africa,  attained  In 
an  evolutionary  manner.  Only  In  that  way 
will  democracy  have  a  chance  In  this  part 
of  the  world.  Only  in  that  way  can  the 
abundant  minerals  and  enormous  agricul- 
tural resources  of  southern  Africa  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all  its  citizens,  both  black 
and  white. 

Yet  America,  along  with  Britain  and  much 
of  the  Untied  Nations,  has  consistently 
pressed  for  antt-mlnorlty  solutions  that  are 
almost  guaranteed  to  bring  about  a  blood- 
bath which  no  civilized  man,  black  or  whit«, 
.-  hould  be  relishing. 

It  may  be  late  In  the  game  for  America  to 
develop  an  African  policy  which  best  pro- 
tects Its  political  and  economic  Interests,  a 
policy  that  seeks  to  avoid  war.  StUI  It  should 
be  tried,  for  the  benefit  of  the  black  majority 
a«  well  as  the  white  minority. 

Yet  even  at  this  late  stage  there  are  voices 
in  America  crying  that  the  VS.  "should 
work  much  closer  with  black  African  nation- 
alists on  the  African  continent."  So  who  are 
.<;ome  of  these  "black  African  nationalists"? 

Well,  there  is  Idl  Amin  of  Uganda,  the 
dictator  whom  Pat  Moynlhan  termed  a 
"racist  murderer."  Then  you  have  Sekou 
Toure  in  Guinea,  a  black  dictator  who  rules 
uttb  a  gun. 

Angola  has  its  Au^'ustinho  Neto,  a  Marxist 
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who  makes  no  secret  of  bis  aim  of  makii<g 
a  Socialist  state  of  his  country.  Mozambique 
has  Its  Samora  Machel.  another  Marxist, 
who  has  even  nationalized  homes  owned  by 
citizens,  whUe  creating  concentration  camps 
for  anyone  who  objects. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  Frellmo  black 
leader  who  was  stipported  financially  by 
certain  religious  groupe  in  the  West.  They 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  black 
Mozambique  now  incarcerates  more  political 
prisoners  than  did  Portugal  even  at  the 
height  of  Its  power  In  Africa.  And  most  ot 
those  prisoners  are  black. 

You  may  never  have  heard  of  Macias 
Nguema.  But  he  Ih  an  African  nationalist, 
too.  a.s  well  as  life  president  and  minister 
of  defense  and  foreign  affairs  of  Equatorial 
Guinea.  Harken  to  what  one  refugee  from 
his  land  says:  "Macias  runs  the  country  like 
his  personal  estate.  His  troops  knock  on  doors 
of  private  homes  at  midnight  and  take  citi- 
zens away  on  all  sorts  of  pretexts.  Many 
r.re  n  ^ver  seen  a^'ain  " 

So  should  America  really  be  following  the 
lead  of  these  nationalists  in  Africa? 

Certainly  there  are  praiseworthy  African 
nationalists.  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  of 
Zambia  labors  hard  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
hia  countrymen.  In  Kenya,  President  Jomo 
Keuy.itta  has  fostered  multlraclallsm  and 
brought  prosperity  to  hU  country,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  too  diligent  in  fight- 
ing internal  corruption. 

The  examples  of  Zambia,  of  Kenya,  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  of  Liberia  and  some  other 
n.itlons  merely  emphasize  that  African  na- 
tionalism has  many  faces. 

We  should  no  more  bupport  black  na- 
tionalism everywhere  than  we  should  be 
trying  to  Introduce  our  form  of  democra- 
cy into  every  cranny  of  the  world.  We 
shouldn't  support  black  nationalism  at  all 
unless  what  it  has  to  offer  is  likely  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  peoples  upon  whom  it  might 
be  applied. 

It  may  be  claimed  rightly  that  the  black 
Zamblan  is  better  off  under  black  national- 
ism than  under  colonialism.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  same  can  be  said  about  the  Ango- 
lan or  the  Mozamblquan  of  today.  Still, 
there  are  Africans  who  urge  us  to  accept 
Neto  In  Angola  as  a  friend  and  to  admit 
that  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's 
opposition  to  communism  in  Angola  bas  been 
In  error. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  used  to 
tell  us  that  Cuba's  Castro  wasn't  really  a 
Communist,  be  was  driven  leftward  by 
American  policy.  (This  paper  doesn't  run 
photographs,  else  this  might  be  a  good 
time  to  Insert  that  recent  one  of  Castro 
standing  on  the  podium  at  the  3Sth  congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  Moscow.) 

Certainty  the  whites  of  Rhodesia,  South 
West  Africa  and  South  Africa  are  not  con- 
vinced that  they  will  be  better  off  under 
black  natlonaiUm,  not  even  when  the  alter- 
native presented  to  them  may  be  that  blood- 
bath. 

One  might  say.  of  course,  that  the  whites 
of  soutbem  Africa  haven't  behaved  In  a  man- 
ner that  merits  much  concern.  That  attitude 
reflects  that  same  pigeonholing  of  entire 
races  Into  derogatory  slots,  and  that  is  the 
mark  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

OSTTINO  ACQUADrrSD 

Get  acquainted  with  whlt3  Rhodeslans, 
South  Africans  and  South  West  Africans 
and  you  find  some  awful  people  but  also 
many  good  people  who  want  to  preserve 
order  and  not  necessarily  white  domina- 
tion. And  the  blacks  basically  are  friendly — 
Just  as  anxious  generally  to  avoid  any  blood- 
baths  as  are  whites. 

This  visitor  encountered  no  trouble  at 
all  driving  rented  automobiles  Into  remote 
sections  of  six  southern  African  countries. 
Stops  at  black  villages  usually  produced  in- 
vitations to  t:a,  to  quaff  tsme  native  beer 
and  once  to  share  an  lllict  leg  of  gazelle.  It 
might  be  indicative  of  something  that  the 
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uoblo.-t  and  most  selfless  character  encoun- 
tered during  this  Journey  was  a  Zulu  witch 
doctor. 

Admittedly  If  white  domination  seems  to 
be  the  only  way  to  maintain  order,  then 
the  majority  of  whites  In  southern  Africa 
Is  for  It.  The  problem  Is  to  Induce  them 
to  accept  changes  and  to  convince  blaok.s 
that  they  must  accept  responsibilities.  That 
can  only  be  done  gradually,  not  by  revolu- 
tion. Revolutions  In  Africa  have  onlv  pro- 
duced bloodbaths  In  which  mostly  black 
blood  was  spilled. 

The  propaganda  and  cant  of  black  nation- 
alism has  created  a  wildly  distorted  picture 
of  southern  Africa.  This  is  unfortunate,  for 
now  more  than  ever  America  should  under- 
stand the  price  we  may  pay  in  lost  raw  mate- 
rials and  leadership  should  southern  Africa 
be  lost  to  the  West. 

Take  Rhodesia,  for  Instance.  This  U  a  po- 
litical problem  that  should  never  have  devel- 
oped In  the  first  place.  Today,  nationalist 
diatribes  picture  Rhodesia's  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith  as  a  devious,  stubborn  fascist. 
Stubborn  he  Is.  But  he  met  his  match  In 
devlousness  In  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Har- 
old Wilson. 

This  reporter  was  In  Salisbury  In  October- 
November  1965.  reporting  the  Wilson-Smith 
negotiations  that  led  to  Rhodesia's  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence.  Mr.  Wilson's 
ambiguities  and  double  talk  concerning  a 
royal  commission  for  arbitrating  Issues  did 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  convince  Rhode- 
slans that  they  should  go  It  alone. 

Moreover,  at  this  late  date,  not  much  Is 
said  about  the  fact  that  Rhodesia's  bUicV.'i 
were  offered  a  qualified  voting  constitution 
in  1961  which  would  have  been  in  control 
today  had  it  been  accepted. 

This  would  have  given  voting  rights  to 
blacks  possessing  certain  educational  and 
property -owing  qualifications.  Increased  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  economic  devel- 
opment would  have  enabled  many  more 
blacks  to  qualify. 

African  nationalists  fought  that  constitu- 
tion with  their  "one  man  one  vote"  slogan 
even  harder  than  did  right  wing  whites. 

Now  we  see  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
developing  In  South  West  Africa.  There  dis- 
cussions already  have  started  toward  initiat- 
ing a  constitution  that  would  lead  to  even- 
tual independence.  Radical  African  national- 
ists attack  it — and  attack  all  blacks  or  whites 
who  support  It. 

Before  we  rush  to  follow  every  black  na- 
tionalist campaign,  we  first  should  analyze 
what  It  might  mean  to  peoples  of  the  area 
Involved,  and  to  America's  own  Interests. 

In  some  situations,  qualified  voting  might 
be  one  way  of  introducing  evolutionary 
change:  after  all.  U.S.  women  dldnt  vote 
untu  1930,  144  yeare  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Some  blacks  In  the  American 
South  didn't  get  to  vote  until  the  19608,  al- 
though certainly  that  is  nottilng  to  t>e  proud 
of.  But  no  responsible  African  suggests  that 
any  voting  qualifications  be  froeen. 

The  peoples  within  a  country  should  effect 
changes,  not  such  outsiders  as  Cuban  cos- 
sacks.  Outsiders  certainly  have  every  right 
to  persuade,  but  boycotts  are  often  a  futile, 
clumsy  weapon  which  usually  hurt  the  wrong 
people. 

As  for  that  "new  economic  order."  the  U.S, 
should  have  the  coiu'age  to  tell  the  truth. 
Colonialism  isn't  responsible  for  the  poverty 
of  the  Third  World. 

Geography  may  play  an  Important  role.  So 
does  mlsgovernment.  Lack  of  educations,  and 
unwillingness  to  accept  clxange  also  play  a 
part.  Landlocked  Niger  In  the  Sabel.  for  in- 
stance. Is  likely  always  to  be  a  poor  nation. 
South  West  Africa,  which  has  a  declining 
water  table  with  an  expected  IS  years  life, 
will  be  economically  dependent  for  a  long 
while.  So  It  goes. 

Sooner  or  later  we  lu-e  likely  to  lace  a  lough 
decision  too.  and  It  is  likely  to  be  centered 
on  Africa.  Just  where  should  we  draw  the 
line  ivgalnst  Soviet  Imperialism,  which,  de- 
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spite  all  the  ballyhoo  about  detente,  seems 
bent  upon  world  domination? 

If  that  Is  a  global  rather  than  an  African 
question.  It  manHf  stresses  that  AiMcals 
proMems  cant  ke  viewed  in  Isolation  luan 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


THE  POST  ON  RHODESIA:  PINNACLE 
OP  MI8INFORMATTON 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Rev.  Lester  KinsoMiiK  has 
written  a  very  astute  column  relative  to 
the  mlshifonnation  and  misperceptfon 
the  Washington  Post  has  taken  in  its 
position  on  Rhodesia.  TWs  column  ap- 
pears in  a  weekly  supplement  to  tbe  Fair- 
fax Globe  of  March  4.  197«,  entitled: 
"Politics  and  Religion."  iii  liie  Ught  o( 
ttie  sad  experience  of  Angola,  I  partlcu- 
lariy  commend  this  item  to  ttie  attention 
of  my  etrileagues.  The  column  foltows: 

The  Post  oir  Bbodzsza:  PnnrACUE  or 

MianfPOB  KATION 

(Note.— -nie  WadUngton  Post's  editorial 
policy  <m  Rbodetla  has  reached  a  new  pin- 
nacle of  aUainfennatloia  In  a  Mb.  97  edito- 
rial cBtltted  "BhodesialB  UaamaX  at  Itotli.'*) 
Vtnk.  the  tttle  ef  this  editorial  whkh  is  as 
somberly  kapresalve  as  the  announcement 
that  Hhodesla's  government  will  tall  in  a 
matter  of  weeks;  made  by  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Hai^old  WUaon — ^ten  years  ago. 

Then,  this  Poet  editorial  writer  contends 
that  ZUiodesla's  "tiny  white  minority"  hae 
avoMeit  "coming  to  political  terms  with  black 
Rhodeslans." 

Perhaps  thU  editortalist  la  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  one  fourth  of  Bhodesia'a  lower 
house,  one  half  of  its  Senate  and  nearly  two 
thirds  of  Its  armed  forces  are  black. 

"Coming  to  political  terms"  In  this  edi- 
torialist's appcurent  view  means  capitulation 
to  a  black  natlonaUsm  which  has  left  the 
black  ruled  natkma  oC  Africa  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  any  governments  with  either  a  two- 
party  system,  or  a  free  press. 

Moreover,  among  this  welter  of  dictator- 
ships, the  rights  of  non-blacks— minority 
groups  such  as  whites  or  Indians— have  all 
tout  disappeared. 

With  a  free  press,  a  thriving  economy,  an 
agrtcultura  which  along  with  Booth  Africa's 
is  helping  feed  a  number  of  Soattiem  Africa's 
Mack  nations,  RlwMlffBlans — both  »iiei'k  m^ 
white— are  prepared  to  fight  any  Invader, 
rather  than  be  plowed  under. 

The  Post  proposes  that  RhodesU  acknowl- 
edges the  authority  of  London — an  Inter- 
esting advocacy  at  neo-eolonialiem.  almost 
as  bUtant  as  that  of  Imperial  Russia  In  An- 
gola. 

The  Post  asks  "Would  an  agreement  wtiich 
*  Rhodesia)  might  make  with  Joshua  Nkosao 
(African  Nationalist)  be  rejected  by  the 
Muaorewa  and  Slthole  factions,  which  have 
Mozambique-based  guerillas— and  perhaps 
later  Cuban  mercenaries — at  their  call?" 

Surely  this  must  be  a  rhetorical  question 
For  BlAop  Abel  Mosorewa  (llethodtet)  aad 
the  Bev.  Ndabanlngl  SithOle  (United  Chonh 
of  Christ)  have  already  said  they  i"rtr1n 
any  such  agreement  with  their  long-time 
rival  Nkomo.  Sithole  has  instead  promised 
that  the  rivers  of  Zimbabwe  (his  name  for 
Rhodesia)  will  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
Whites. 

Searetary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger  has 
stated  what  White  House  News  Secretary  Bon 
Nessen  confirmed  is  President  Ford's  policy 
to  "do  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  another  similar  effort"  by  the  Cfubans 
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Ito  iMtfB  With,  the  fiord  administration 
aheuM  a^ke  available  the  same  degree  of 
wUilttlmited  weaponry  to  Rhodesia  as  the 
SoTlets  have  to  the  Cuban  Expeditionary 
Vbrae.  flbenid  Ilhodseia^  racially  Integrated 
aaaad  Xoreas  be  dsprlwd  at  the  means  they 
need  to.de|iHid  itMt  country  because  their 
lower  Bouse  Is  not  proporticmately  represent- 
ative? The  XJJS.  Senate  is  not  proportionately 
representative.  The  Soviet  Party  Congress  is 
not  at  all  representative — but  we  sell  them 
grain. 


FEDERAL  LAND  USE  REMAINS 
LIBERAL  GOAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  a  major  legislative 
ffoal  at  liberal  Ooogressmen  has  beox  the 
paaage  of  a  Federal  land  use  pi«iTi«ng 
bfB.  Tlnis  far  tiieir  efforts  have  been 
turned  back.  The  issue  is  sure  to  come 
beCniv  the  House  again,  however,  if  not 
this  year  then  certainly  in  the  years 


I  hSEVe  tdways  been  strmigly  opposed 
to  Ftdenl  land  use  legisbiti<»i.  It  woidd 
autborise  another  invasini  by  the  Fted- 
enl  Govemmoit  into  State  and  local  af- 
fain.  It  would  allow  a  further  Intrusion 
by  Washington.  D.C.  bureaucrats  into 
the  dafly  Bvea  of  our  citisens. 

I  bdieve  that  States  and  localities 
should  be  the  oats  to  determine  luid  use 
IMdicy.  This  simply  is  not  a  jxoper  func- 
tion ot  the  Federal  Government. 

Vie  current  system  ot  local  z(ming 
with  pubUc  hearings  to  decide  local  is- 
snes  has  so'ved  our  nation  writ  Local 
oflieials  are  usually  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  peoi^.  They  must  live 
with  the  answer  to  th^  constituents  fts- 
ttieir  deeisicnis.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  or  need  some  distant  Washing- 
ton bnreaucracy  makli«  these  decisions 
for  then. 

In  fact,  this  would  constitute  a  serious 
thfwt  to  indiridual  private  property 
rii^itB  fai  America.  Tbe  oontrtd  of  pri- 
vate land  would  shift  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
*mnient.  A  property  owner  could  have 
his  property  become  worthless  because  of 
some  Federal  land  use  restriction  and 
have  little  effective  recotmse  in  correct- 
ing tlie  situatiflB  or  even  collecting  com- 
PensatloQ  ftn-  the  loss. 

^though  ttie  1975  version  of  the  land 
use  bm  was  milder  than  the  one  defeated 
by  the  House  in  1»74.  it  still  was  a  serious 
flireat  to  our  freedom.  In  order  to  quali^ 
fbr  Federal  funds,  a  state  had  to  satisfy 
a  host  ot  Federal  requirements.  As  my 
colleague  Stxve  Stiois  pointed  out,  the 
bin  contained  seven  pages  of  guidelines, 
each  b^innlng  with  the  phrase  "the 
State  programs  shall  include  •  •  *•• 
^  Tills  would  be  another  case  of  "free" 
Federal  money — ^but  with  strings  at- 
tached. We  have  seen  all  too  often  how 
Federal  money  leads  to  Federal  controL 
Federal  land  use  planning  money  simi- 
larly could  be  used  to  bribe  and  bludg- 
eon State  aiid  local  governments  into 
implementing  Federal  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  do 
not  want  or  need  comprehensive  F^eral 


land  use  planning.  Local  ciUama  4MUld 
be  allowed  to  detenitfne  tbdr  own  hwH^ 
use  priorities,  free  from  the  taesvy  hand 
oC  the  Federal  OoveniBMni.  I  wfil  con- 
tinue to  <«>po8e  the  efforts  ot  Vbenl 
Congressmen  to  enact  land  iMe  kctela- 
tion. 


PEA  MANIPULATION  OP  PUBLIC 
OPINION 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  iciMiasoxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBBBBNTAtlVES 

Thvndttv.  March  11.  197$ 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  ^^eakcr.  the  No- 
vember 6,  1975,  edition  of  the  Oil  Daily 
contained  ssi  article  entitled  "Rdl  Indi- 
cates Energy  Crisis  Attitude  Change." 
The  article  discussed  a  survey.  HiyMMTd 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
which  found  tiiat  45  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  the  energy  crisis  is  "real"  and 
only  32  percent  think  it  is  "contrived." 
The  survey  discovered  that  17  percent 
feel  it  is  "some  of  both." 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  dilute  Uie 
findings,  but  to  question  the  w^dant  and 
promietar  of  FEA.  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  Federal  agency,  caadaelli^  or  fi- 
nancing public  relations  efforts  aimed  at 
modifying  public  and  congressianal  opin- 
ion on  national  political  issues.  IHdling 
of  this  sort,  obviously  for  the  pwrpcBe  of 
influencing  pul>lie  opinion.  siMMid  under 
uo  circumstances  be  condoeted  Iv  FEA 
or  any  ottier  supposedly  impartial  Fed- 
eral agency. 

When  Congress  estaldished  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  AdministraUon,  it  clearly 
did  not  intend  for  that  agency  to  engage 
in  winning  political  acc^^tance  for  the 
views  of  major  oil  compames,  ecmsumer 
groups,  or  political  parties.  Rather,  au- 
thority was  granted  to  PEA  to  coUect 
assemble,  evaluate,  and  analyse  mergy 
information  wiiich  could  be  used  to  make 
important  energy  policy  decisions  with 
respect  to  pricing,  market  structure,  con- 
servation, and  the  development  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy,  ttms  intended 
function  has  nothing  wliatever  to  do 
with  analysis  of  public  attitudes  on  pj- 
litical  questions. 

It  is  distressing  to  note  that  PEA  has 
neglected  its  public  cliarge  and  instead 
chosen  to  propagandize  the  press  and 
congressional  offices.  This  is  not  pri- 
marily an  informational  campaign  to 
promote  energj-  conservation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative,  reasonably 
priced  energy  resources;  instead,  it  Ls 
meant  to  justify  the  administration's 
policy  of  higher  oil  tuid  gas  prices,  and 
increased  profit  for  the  major  oil 
companies. 

The  siu-vey  mentioned  above  is  only 
a  small  pait  of  a  major  PEA  puitlic  re- 
lations campaign  wliich  coot  the  Ameri- 
can public  more  thsui  $3,288,000  in  1975 
alone,  aud  employs  more  ttmn  100  full- 
time  staff.  The  cost  of  tiie  survey  was 
$203,000.  Other  financial  and  staff  de- 
tails are  included  below. 

I  am  today  introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974  which  would  prevent  such 
abuses  in  the  future.  I  urge  the  Sulx;om^ 
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mlttee  on  Energy  and  Power,  uhirh  will 
soon  consider  legislation  to  extend  FEA, 
to  adopt  this  amendment,  and  to  seri- 
ously review  the  need  for  continued  au- 
Uiorization  of  PEA's  $3.2  million  OfQce 
of  Communications  and  Public  Affairs. 
Certainly,  a  more  modest  operation  could 
adeqiiately  handle  public  rtxjuests  for 
energy  information,  as  well  as  dissemi- 
nation to  the  press  of  important  FEA 
and  other  energy  news  items. 

Tlie  Federal  Energy  Administiation 
must  abandon  these  wasteful,  misguided 
activities  and  proceed  with  urgent  mat- 
ters :  The  development  of  a  coherent  and 
responsive  national  energ>'  policy,  and 
the  resolution  of  serious  economic  prob- 
lems stemming  from  excessive  energ>' 
costs.  Since  the  administration  is  re- 
luctant to  redirect  FEA  so  that  it  ad- 
dresses the  Nation's  important  energy 
problems  in  a  responsible  manner.  Con- 
gress miist — and  with  this  legislation  it 
wUl. 

The   article  from  Oil  Dail.v   follows: 

Poll  lNDic.\Trs  Energy  Cri^-l'<  At  rm  de 
Change 

Wa.shington. — Reflecting  changing  ultl- 
tiKles,  the  public  now  seenv,  to  recognl'/e  and 
accept  the  fact  that  the  energy  shortage  l.s 
real  and  that  the  era  of  cheii.p  energy  Is  over, 
according  to  a  survey  relersed  this  week  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

The  survey  was  conducted  for  FEA  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

According  to  PFJ.A.  the  ■-urvy  -hovveci  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  people  not  only 
acknowledged  the  need  to  save  energy,  but 
also  say  that  doing  so  Is  even  more  Important 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  almost  half 
(49%  )  of  the  public  also  think  this  neeti  will 
extend  well  Into  the  future. 

Public  attitudes  have  also  shifted  sit<nifi- 
cantly  on  the  nature  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion— whether  It  l.s  real  or  contrived.  A  year 
ago  only  32%  of  those  surveyed  believed  the 
energy  shortage  to  be  real:  whUe  37%  believed 
It  to  be  contrived.  About  25%  felt  it  to  be 
.9ome  of  both. 

However,  the  new  survey  indiCittes  tUal  the 
bulk  of  Americana  (45% )  had  concluded  ttjat 
the  situation  Is  real,  and  only  32%  thought  it 
contrived.  About  17%  felt  It  to  be  Bome  ot 
both. 

Federal  Energy  Administration  Office  of 
Communications  and  Public  Affuin 
Budget 

EXPENDrrURES 

Office  of  Communications  and  > 
Public  Affairs  Total  for  cal- 
endar 1975  through  Novem- 
ber  30 $3,014,131 

Projected    expenditure    for 
December.    1975 374,011 

Total  expected  for  cal- 
endar 1975 3.288.142 

rMPLOYEES 

FEA  employees  within  the  Office  of  Com- 
mujUcatlons  and  Public  Affairs,  relevant  to 
inquiry   contained    In   paragraph    five,   page 


Director's   Office 6 

Community  Relations  and  Public  Edu- 
cation      14 

Editorial    Projects 14 

Media  Relations 14 

Publications    10 

Regional    Liaison 2 

VlRual  and  Electronic  CommunlcatloDB-.  17 

Total ---  76 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PEA  employees  within  the  Office  of  Oon- 
servattoQ  and  Environment,  relerairt  to  In- 
quiry contained  In  paragraph  five,  page  one: 

Marketing  and  Education 14 

FEA  employees  within  Office  of  Intergov- 
ernmental, Regional  and  Special  Programs, 
relevant  to  Inquiry  contained  In  paragraph 
five,  page  one: 

Consumer  Affulrs  and  Special  Impact.  .     12 

Source:  Federal  Energy  Adm'nistrHtlon 
,Triuii."    9,  1075 


Mdirh  11,  1976 

I  liope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  extending  to  the  Olrl  Scouts  our 
warm  birthday  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  a  future  In  which  they  will  take  their 
place  as  tomorrow's  leaders. 


GIRL  SCOUTS 


HOiN.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

I.N    I  Hh  HOUSF  OF  REPRKSEN TATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gill  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  this  week  ob- 
serves the  64th  anniversary  of  Its  found- 
ing. On  March  12.  1912.  In  Savannah. 
Ga.,  the  remarkable  Juliette  Low  found- 
ed the  Oirl  Scout  organization  with  only 
a  liandf  ul  of  young  girls  and  women. 

The  Girl  Scout  program  was  designed 
to  help  girls  acquire  the  skills,  character, 
and  the  confidence  to  be  pioneers  in  ex- 
panding horizons  for  all  women.  From 
the  begliming,  it  has  served  as  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  larger  society  of  the  United 
Stales.  It  is  a  youthful  "melting  pot" 
which  offers  to  all  its  members,  with  no 
restrictions  as  to  race,  color,  creed,  or 
socioeconomic  backgroimd.  a  chance  to 
learn  and  grow  together. 

On  March  12,  as  Girl  Scout^j  combine 
their  64th  anniversary  observance  with  a 
salute  to  the  Nation's  Bicentennial,  it  Is 
approi^riate  that  their  nationwide  cele- 
bration should  focius  on  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah, where  the  Girl  Scout  movement 
was  born.  On  that  day,  at  5  p.m.,  leaders 
and  friends  of  tlie  scouting  movement 
will  join  together  as  the  new  president 
of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.,  Dr.  Glo- 
ria Scott,  lights  the  first  of  thousands  of 
candles  representing  the  "flame  of  free- 
dom." At  that  same  moment,  Olrl  Scouts 
across  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  will  assemble  to  light  other  flames 
of  freedom  to  testify  to  their  pride  In 
being  members  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  tlie 
U.S.A.  and  citizens  of  this  country. 

As  State  Governors  and  other  national, 
State,  and  local  officials  join  the  Nation's 
Girl  Scouts  In  lighting  these  flames  of 
freedom,  they  will  recognize  that  each 
flame  symbolizes  a  pledge  of  service  to 
this  coimti-y.  The  young  women  who  light 
the  flames  will  be  pledging  to  further 
Juliette  Low's  dream  of  full  and  equal 
participation  of  concerned,  competent 
women  In  all  phases  of  American  life. 
These  young  Girl  Scouts  will  be  saying, 
"On  my  honor,  I  will  try."  I  have  full 
confidence  that  they  and  Uieir  volunteer 
leaders  will  not  only  try,  but  succeed  In 
helping  this  Nation  meet  the  challenges 
that  He  ahead. 

We  salute  the  Girl  Scouts  for  the  serv- 
ice they  have  rendered  to  their  commu- 
nities and  to  the  Nation.  And  we  share 
their  optimism  r.bout  the  organization's 
great  futiu"e. 


NUCLEAR  CAUTION  IN  THK 
UNITED  STATES 


H?N.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JF.R3t  V 

I.N   1  Hfc  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVPIS 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

iVr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Monday's  edition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  contained  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  growing  con- 
cern about  nuclear  power  in  the  United 
States.  Frankly,  I  welcome  this  concern 
and  the  public  debate  on  nuclear  power 
that  has  ensued. 

Hopefully,  all  of  the  public  attention 
being  focused  on  the  nuclear  option  will 
compel  the  industry  to  take  a  much  more 
respoiLsible  position  on  the  question  of 
plMiit  safety  and  the  disturbing  problem 
of  potential  nuclear  terrorism.  ThLs  is  a 
development  divinely  to  be  wished. 

The  nuclear  industiy  has  sanctimoui- 
( usiy  denounced  criticisms  of  Its  opera- 
tion.'; as  "emotional  and  not  based  on 
fact."  Further,  they  have  contended  the 
value  of  nuclear  power  far  outweighs  the 
lisks  imposed  on  society. 

In  making  this  statement,  the  indufstry 
implies  that  it  acknowledges  that  a  risk 
is  hivolved.  Yet,  Its  collective  stance  on 
the  issue  of  possible  theft  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials is  one  of  denial  that  risks  of  any 
magnitude  exist. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Co|imission  and  the  Mitre  Corp.  re- 
veal the  Federal  standard  for  protecting 
nuclear  facilities  from  terrorists  to  be 
unrealLstically  low.  Tills  Is  hardly  com- 
forting news. 

Tlie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  nuclear  industry  would  be  well 
advised  to  get  serious  on  this  issue.  If 
they  do  not,  then  they  certainly  deserve 
the  consequence  of  public  opposition  to 
nuclear  power  and  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  nuclear-related  programs. 

I  do  not  share  the  Industry's  patiglos- 
sian  optimism  about  the  rationality  of 
the  real  world.  The  rising  Incidence  of 
international  terrorism  should  have 
.laned  that  image  by  now.  And  certainly 
it  should  have  prompted  the  NRC  to  seri- 
ously analyze  the  deficiencies  of  tlie 
existing  safeguards  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  worry  not  only 
about  the  terrorists  who  might  divert  nu- 
clear materials,  but  also  about  the  im- 
proper use  of  nuclear  byproducts  by 
nations  receiving  nuclear  technology 
from  the  United  States  and  other  sources. 

The  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  addresses  this  concern 
as  well.  It  cites  the  petition  recently  filed 
by  three  environmental  groups  to  halt 
the  commercial  sale  of  40,000  pounds  of 
uranium  to  India  for  use  In  an  atomic 
power  station  near  Bombay. 
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It  has  been  estimated  tliat  bum&ier 
the  nuclear  Xutl  In  two  Indian  Il^t  water 
reactMB  would  result  in  the  productJop 
of  about  200  pounds  of  Plutonium— suf- 
ficient to  produce  10  atomic  bombs  ot  tbe 
size  dropped  cm  Hiroshima. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  Vxat  all  of  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  India's  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device  In  1974.  India 
has  refused  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Notn- 
Pi-olif eratlon  Treaty  or  to  place  its  facili- 
ties under  safeguards  <A  title  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We  have 
no  assurances  whatsoever  tbat  the  ida- 
tonium  produced  fn»n  these  facilities  will 
not  be  used  in  an  explosive  device — ^po- 
tentially in  armed  conflict  wltti  Pakistan. 
Added  to  this  idready  complex  and 
dangerous  problem  is  the  fact  that  Paki- 
stan is  resisting  Canadian  demands  for 
stronger  safeguards  covering  the  opera- 
tions of  a  nuclear  reactor  it  bCNight  from 
Canada  In  1971.  Pakistan  is  also  insist- 
ing that  the  Canadian  safeguards  not  be 
applied  to  a  nuclear  reprocessing  plant 
it  is  purchasing  from  France. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned  with 
an  explosive  situation — literaUy  and  fig- 
uratively. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  are  so  eager  for  for- 
eign payments  that  they  are  willing  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  nuclear  desbniction  in 
the  unstable  third  world  countries. 

Must  prudence  be  abandoned  in  our 
headlong  pursuit  of  profit? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  issues  are  no  longer 
obtuse  or  beyond  the  c(Hnprehension  of 
the  nonscientist.  On  the  conlxary,  these 
are  Issues  which  relate  to  the  continuing 
stability  of  international  order,  and  to 
the  safety  of  all  mankind. 

I  suggest  also  that  tliey  are  issues 
which  demand  the  full  and  immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  ediUalal  and  a 
related  article  f  rcun  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  these  disturbing  trends,  and 
h(4}e  they  will  give  this  matter  theif 
serious  attention: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar  8, 
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Nuclear  CAimoN  m  VtacsB  Statcb 

Nuclear  engineers  resigning  In  protest  and 

ballot-box  efforts  to  alow  down  or  halt  the 

spread  of  nuclear  power  have  added  greatly 

to  tbe  controversy  over  this  fonn  of  energy 

production  In  tbe  United  States. 

Much  of  the  problem,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  goes  beyond  the  relative  pros 
and  cons  of  nuclear  power  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  g:overument  agencies  charged 
with  ensuring  safety  (the  Nuclear  Begulatory 
Commission  and  Its  predecessor,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission)  have  done  a  good  Job. 
Indeed,  there  are  reasons  to  be  skeptical. 

An  Investigation  foUowlng  a  fire  at  the 
world's  largest  nuclear  power  plant  In  Browns 
Ferry.  Alabama,  last  year  showed  that  when 
the  plant  was  built,  the  government's  Are 
prevention  and  control  program  "was  essen- 
Ually  zero."  "Lapses  In  quality  assurance  in 
design,  construction,  and  operation"  were 
found  at  Browns  Perry,  along  with  deficien- 
cies In  the  fire  barriers  of  other  reactors 
inspected. 

The  federal  standard  for  protecting  nuclear 
facilities  from  terrorists  was  found  to  be  im- 
realistlcally  low,  twth  by  NRC  staff  experts 
and  an  outside  study  conducted  by  the  Mitre 
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Ooiporatlon.  Whoeas  the  government  now 
aagra  security  forces  around  nuclear  power 
Idanta  need  only  be  able  to  repulse  two  ter- 
rorists and  dday  10,  tbe  reparts  say  up  to 
is  attadcefs  could  be  eqxicted. 

WlOiin  the  last  two  yean  there  have  been 
two  terrorist  attacks  on  reactars  In  France 
and  one  in  Argentina.  There  have  been  acts 
of  sabotage  in  the  United  States  but.  ao  far, 
no  terrorist  attacks  on  a  nuclear  facility. 

A  nuclear-safety  task  force  established 
after  a  leak  of  radioactive  steam  in  Con- 
necticut last  month  found  that  while  the 
public  probably  was  not  endangered  by  the 
incident,  there  was  a  "decided  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  both  the  ability  and  credibUity 
of  those  federal  agencies  chM-ged  with  regu- 
lating the  nuclear  lnd\istry." 

Unfortunatdy,  it  seems  that — at  least 
until  recently — ^the  federal  government  has 
been  more  concerned  with  promoting  the 
expansion  of  nuclear  power  than  establishing 
and  enforcing  adequate  safety  controls. 

The  NBC  has  ordered  a  restudy  of  whether 
to  allow  use  of  plutonlum  (Just  a  few  pounds 
of  ^rtUch  can  be  tiuned  into  an  at<Hnlc 
bomb) ,  and  issued  new  safety  regulations  for 
17  nuclear  reactors  foUowing  the  Browns 
Ferry  near-tragedy.  NRC  chairman  William 
Anders  denied  the  charges  of  the  protesting 
engineoB  before  a  congressional  committee 
last  week,  but  It  will  take  more  than  denials 
to  satisfy  the  growing  opposition  to  nuclear 
power. 

A  petition  on  the  June  ballot  in  California 
could  mean  the  end  of  nuclear  power  there 
and  moves  are  under  way  to  limit  nuclear 
power  In  27  other  states.  The  motives  of  the 
engineers  who  recently  resigned  have  (per- 
haps unjustly)  been  questioned,  but  last 
year  2,300  other  scientists  and  engineers  pe- 
tiUoned  the  White  House  and  Congress  to 
go  slow  on  nuclear  power  until  safety  prob- 
lems were  cleared  up. 

As  the  United  States  moves  toward  its  goal 
of  energy  Independence  it  may  well  find  that 
nuclear  power  will  have  an  increasing  role  to 
play.  But  without  adequate  safety  precau- 
tions and  full  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment's resolve  to  insist  on  those  precautions, 
nuclear  power  might  Just  be  halted  In  its 
tracks. 

iir.  Anders  himself  said  It  best:  "We  real- 
ize that  pubUc  confidence  in  the  effectiveness 
of  nuclear  safety  regulation  Is  essential  if 
there  Is  to  be  public  confidence  in  nuclear 
power  itself." 

NtrcLEAR  Caxttiok  in  India 

Three  environmental  groups  have  petl- 
titoned  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Ctnn- 
mlssion  to  halt  the  commercial  sale  of  40,- 
000  pounds  of  uranium  to  India  for  use  in 
an  atomic  power  station  near  Bombay. 

It  is  estimated  that  burning  the  nuclear 
fuel  in  two  light  water  reactors  there  would 
result  in  the  production  of  about  200  pounds 
of  Plutonium,  which  is  enough  for  10  atomic 
bombs  of  the  size  dfopped  on  TTimg>i<ma 

There  is  danger  that  present  safeguards 
are  inadequate  to  prevent  India  from  manu- 
facturing (and  possibly  detonating)  a  nu- 
clear wet^wn,  as  It  did  in  1974  with  nuclear 
fuel  produced  in  a  reactor  supplied  by  Can- 
ada. India  has  refused  to  sipi  the  Nuclear 
Nonprollferation  Treaty  or  place  its  nuclear 
facilities  imder  safeguards  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Now,  India 
and  Canada  reportedly  have  worked  out  a 
deal  whereby  nuclear  aid  will  l>e  resumed. 

Aside  from  the  threat  of  conversion  of 
nuclear  materials  to  explosive  devices,  the 
environmental  groups  charge  that  the  Indian 
nuclear  plant  is  highly  dangerous,  with  sub- 
stantial radiation  leakages  and  untrained 
personnel. 

Tliere  are  D[ua^  reasons  why  the  NRC 
should  not  allow  overseas  sales  of  nuclear 
fuel  until  reactors  conditions  are  Improved 
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and  guarantees  made — with  provision  foe 
outside  control — that  more  atomic  weappps 
will  not  result. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

8,  1070] 
Canadian  Debate:  Nuclcax  SAi.ESitAN  to  the 

WOBU? 

(By  Don  SeUar) 
Ottawa.— Pakistan  appears  to  be  reslsUng 
Canadian  demands  for  stronger  safeg^uards 
covering  the  (^wratlons  at  a  nuclear  reactor 
it  bought  from  Canada  in  1871. 

And  the  two  nations'  highly  publicized  ne- 
gotiations on  nuclear  safeguards  are  fueling 
the  debate  inside  Canada  over  the  danger  of 
nuclear  proliferation. 

Opposition  party  ^Mkesmen  are  becmnlng 
Increasingly  edgy  about  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau's  insistenoe  that  Can- 
ada play  the  role  of  nuclear  salesman  to  the 
world. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Ottawa,  Prime 
Minister  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  told 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  his  country  has  no 
desire  to  use  waste  products  from  the  Cana- 
dian reactor  for  construction  of  a  bomb.  But 
Canadian  officials  are  insisting  that  if  Palds- 
tan  does  not  accept  Canada's  demand  for 
veto  power  over  use  of  the  spent  fuel,  it  could 
find  itself  without  new  fuel  for  the  reactor 
near  Karachi. 

Prime  Minister  Bhutto  has  said  he  would 
accept  some  retroactive  strengthening  of  the 
safeguards,  but  he  finds  unacceptable  Can- 
ada's requirement  that  such  safeguards  ap- 
ply to  a  nuclear  reprocessing  plant  Pakistan 
Is  buying  frmn  Ranee. 

Canada  fears  Pakistan  could  follow  India's 
example  and  use  spent  fuel  from  Its  Cana- 
dian-supplied reactor  to  set  off  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, using  tbe  reprocessing  plant. 

India's  1974  nuclear  explosion,  which  de- 
pended to  some  extent  on  Canadian  supplied 
teclinology,  was  clilefly  respiuisitde  for  Mr. 
Trudeau's  decision  to  upgrade  tbe  safeguard 
agre«nents  fw  its  nuclear  fuel,  technology, 
and  reactor  sales. 

The  Pakistan  negotiations  have  revived  de- 
bate in  Parliament  over  Canada's  nuclear  ex- 
part  policies. 

The  l^^deau  government  is  being  criticiz- 
ed for  selling  nuclear  materials  to  unstable 
nations  such  as  South  Korea  and  Argentina, 
and  it  is  still  arguing  that  the  supply  of  en- 
ergy materials  to  the  "third  world"  is  essen- 
tial. 

Ed  Broadbeut,  leader  of  the  socialist  New 
Democratic  Party  (NDP),  used  Prime  Min- 
ister Bhutto's  Ottawa  visit  as  an  opportumty 
to  iflsue  a  statement  demanding  a  mcu^to- 
rium  <m  domestic  nuclear  expansion  and  for- 
eign sales  of  nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear 
technology. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  under  questioning 
from  the  NDP  and  Progressive  Conservative 
m«i)bers  of  Parliament,  noted  that  even 
SouOi  Korea  abandoned  its  plans  for  a  re- 
processing plant  before  Canada  agreed  to  sell 
it  a  reactor. 

Canadian  officials  say  they  do  not  believe 
the  reprocessing  facility  has  any  Immediate 
benefit  other  than  to  make  explosive  mate- 
rials. 

Canadian  authorities  also  say  it  Is  curious 
that  Pakistan  has  decided  to  buy  the  reproc- 
essing plant  hetan  purchasing  five  or  six 
reactors  from  nations  other  than  Canada. 

The  concern  in  Ottawa  is  tbat  Pakistan 
already  has  buUt  up  a  supply  of  spent  fuel 
from  the  Canadian  reactor  and  could  make  it 
into  Plutonium — ^for  nuclear  explosives — at 
a  reprocessing  facility. 

WhUe  there  Is  an  agreement  between  the 
two  nations  that  spent  fuel  cannot  be  used 
without  Canada's  permission,  either  party 
can  cancel  the  arrangement  of  giving  six 
montlis  notice. 
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COMPUTERS    AND    THE    SPACE 
PROGRAM:  AN  OVERVIEW 


HON.  OUN  £.  TEAGUE 

OF    Ti:XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REfRhSFNTATlVES 

Thursday,  March    11.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Christopher  C.  Kraft,  the  Director  of  the 
NASA  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  summarized  the  past, 
present,  and  future  role  of  computers  in 
advancing  the  technical  grow-th  of  the 
Space  program  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
IBM  Journal  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. I  happen  to  agree  with  him  on  the 
vital  role  of  the  computer,  and  I  com- 
mend this  short  overview  to  you  for  your 
consideration: 
Computers  and  the  Space  Pbocram:  An 
oveeview 

(By  C.  C.  Kraft.  Jr.) 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
American  Bp>aoe  program  has  been  dependent 
on  the  data  processing  Indu.stry.  Without  the 
comptiter,  there  would  have  been  no  space 
program  and.  likewise,  without  the  space 
program  the  mAln  technological  forces  driv- 
ing the  computer  Industry  forward  would 
have  been  missinEr 

The  exploration  of  space  hsus  demanded 
very  large  computer  systems  of  great  com- 
plexity, size,  and  speed.  More  importantly, 
.space  needs  have  required  new  flexibility  In 
the  use  of  computers,  ranging  from  auto- 
mated checkout  functions  to  the  real-time 
monitoring  of  space  missions;  from  inven- 
tory management  to  simulated  aircraft  and 
spacecraft  control;  from  computing  planetary 
trajectories  to  modeling  global  weather  pat- 
terns. Planetary  npace  ml.'wionij,  with  un- 
yielding launch  windows,  have  required,  on 
schedule,  advanced  spacecraft  and  support- 
ing equipment  designed  to  meet  rl^ld  speci- 
fications. New  kinds  of  computer  system.'; 
have  l)een  needed  with  complex  software 
programs  requiring  lead  times  as  long  as 
those  required  for  the  spacecraft. 

Computers  have  played  an  indispensable 
role  in  the  training  of  our  astronauts  and 
flight  control  teams.  Computer-driven  simu- 
lation systems  have  provided  accurate  rep- 
resentations of  all  aspects  of  each  manned 
space  mission.  These  simulation  .-iystems  have 
allowed  the  astronauts  and  flight  control 
teams  to  train  for  each  mission  in  a  realis- 
tic environment,  to  develop  nominal  activi- 
ties and  timelines,  and  to  learn  to  react  to 
the  types  of  problems  which  might  occur 
during  flight.  The  use  of  digital  computers 
allowed  failure  situations  to  be  programmed 
and  introduced  into  portions  of  the  space- 
craft or  ground  system  slm illation,  which 
could  be  corrected  or  compensated  for,  al- 
lowing the  training  to  continue.  Training 
systems  utilizing  actual  spacecraft  hardware 
or  analog  simulation  systems  do  not  always 
provide  this  capability.  These  techniques  of 
digital  system  simulation  and  failure  intro- 
diiction  allowed  the  m.ls5ion  team  to  develop 
all  the  reqiilred  air-to-ground  Interfaces, 
emphasizing  the  recognition  of  problem  areas 
and  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  resultant  corrective  actions,  necessary  for 
mLssion  success. 

The  need  for  rapid  progress  has  been  re- 
lentless. In  Project  Mercury,  ground-based 
computers  were  required  only  to  determine 
booster  cut-off  conditions  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, and  for  orbit  determination  and  de- 
orbit  computations.  In  Apollo,  however,  com- 
puters w«re  used  throughout  the  mission  In 
real  time  to  calculate  the  trajectory  to  th« 
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Moon  and  back,  to  compare  three  separate 
solutions  for  the  lunar  descent,  and  to  record 
au4  analyze  thousands  of  bits  of  telemetered 
spacecraft  information  and  to  compare  this 
data  with  predicted  values  to  detect  trouble 
while  momtoring  the  weU-being  of  the  crew. 

For  Mercury,  the  computer  program  ranged 
from  32000  to  65000  computer  words:  for 
Apollo,  a  1250000  word  program  was  needed 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  speed  of  the 
computers  had  to  be  iucreased  sevenfold 
Without  a  new  generation  of  computers,  we 
couid  not  have  gone  to  the  Moon.  Without 
the  forcing;  Xuaction  oi  NASA's  reciuirementff. 
the  industry  would  not  have  been  able  to 
exploit  fully  the  inherent  capabilities  of 
their  own  niacluiics  to  meet  other  requlre- 
niPiit  Toda', .  virtually  every  on-line,  direct 
access,  commfcial  compiuer  system  in  the 
world  reflects  to  some  degree  the  space  guid- 
ance arid  cherkout  reqii.remcuui  of  some 
yeaio  ago. 

CUalleii^iii  ,  the  best  taleut.s  of  our  nation 
in  this  w.»y,  lo  produce  both  hardware  hikI 
the  prograumiltig  that  make  it  useful,  has 
helped  the  U.S.  computer  industry  attain  Its 
present  position.  An  impressive  record  was 
built  on  excellence  of  performance  through 
continuing  tcchnoioyical  superiority.  In  a 
large  measure  it  was  the  stimulus  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  space  age  and  Apollo  that 
brought  about  these  technological  advances 
in  the  computer  industry. 

For  the  Skylab  program,  the  shoe  was  oii 
the  other  foot.  Skylab  was  a  case  of  the 
computer  Industry  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
space  program  with  a  data  handling  system 
that  had  been  developed  to  meet  commercial 
demands,  such  as  the  airline  reservations 
programs.  The  experience  in  building  those 
programs  was  Just  what  we  needed  to  solve 
the  tremendous  data  handling  and  data  ca- 
pacity problems  cf  Skylab.  During  the  Sky- 
lab mission,  computers  provided  270  days  of 
continuous  spacecraft  monitoring  while 
processing  and  storing  25  million  pieces  of 
data  per  hour. 

Already,  space  applications  such  as  Earth 
resources  remote  sensing  techniques  have  be- 
gun to  pay  dividends  In  such  areas  as  geo- 
logical exploration  for  minerals  and  energy 
fueU.  understanding  of  ocean  currents  and 
the  resulting  fishing  patterns,  and  urban 
plauiiiug  to  protect  our  ecological  balance.  At 
NASA,  we  have  a  cooperative  project  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
develop  more  accurate  techniques  for  global 
crop  forecasting  through  analysis  of  remotely 
sensed  data.  This  experlzncnt  alone,  if  suc- 
cessful, could  contribute  significantly  to  the 
world  food  supply  by  predicting  crop  yield 
and  detecting  major  crop  failures  well  in 
advance. 

We  now  seem  to  be  moving  into  a  new  era 
as  we  look  forward  to  the  Space  Shuttle. 
This  vehicle  is  completely  dependent  up>on 
computers  and  will,  I  firmly  believe,  revolu- 
tionize space  flight.  Reducing  the  cost  of  fly- 
ing will  allow  payloads  to  be  fiown  which 
cover  a  spectrum  of  missions  from  science 
through  applications  and  space  manufac- 
turing. It  could  well  provide  the  means  for 
helping  to  utilize  solar  energy  from  space.  By 
beaming  power  from  space  to  Earth,  we  may 
be  able  to  validate  new  concepts  for  pro- 
viding solar  energy. 

Looking  forward  to  these  new  horizons,  I 
believe  the  mala  technological  thrust  is 
going  to  be  for  large-scale  data  handling  ma- 
chines, probably  a  couple  of  orders  of  magni- 
tude greater  than  Skylab.  Scientists  who 
want  to  use  space  as  a  base  for  looking  back 
at  the  Earth  with  Earth  resources  instru- 
ments or  looking  outward  for  astronomical 
research,  for  example,  are  calling  for  higher 
and  higher  information  resolution.  That 
means  a  much  higher  bit  rate  than  we  have 
•ver  thought  about  before:  In  fact,  I  have 
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heard  estimates  of  between  60  and  160  mega- 
bits per  second.  With  a  capability  of  process- 
ing those  data  rates,  we  could  have  processed 
all  the  Skylab  data  in  several  hours.  I  foresee 
that  the  real  demand  on  the  computer  in  the 
next  10  yeans  is  going  to  be  data  reduction 
rather  than  the  handling  of  computation 
cycles. 

I  am  confident  that  the  computer  industry 
is  aware  of  these  coming  demands  and  vill  be 
responsive  to  them.  The  challenge  will  be 
tou^h.  both  in  terms  of  complexity  and  cost, 
br.t  I  ha\<?  no  doubt  that  it  -.vUl  be  met. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  DIM  FUTURE 
OP  THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  tARGE 
CANAL  BOONDOGGLE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

Ot    ILOEIOA 

IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  the  controversy  over  the 
proposed  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  has 
raged  on  and  off  between  opponents  and 
proponents — ^both  in  the  Congress-^and 
in  the  State  of  Florida. 

On  March  9,  an  editorial  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  put  the  controversy 
into  better  perspective  by  elaborating  on 
another  positive  indication  that  tlie 
boondoggle  at  long  last,  is  coming  to  an 
end. 

Ending  a  Boondogcle 

Anollier  naU  has  been  hammered  into  the 
coffin  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  Meta 
Systems,  Inc.,  a  Massachusetts  consulting 
firm  has  found  no  evidence  that  the  con- 
troversial project  would  attract  a  single  new 
Industry  to  the  raid-state  area  which  the 
canal  would  bisect. 

The  findings  wiU  be  Included  in  a  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  report,  due 
by  next  Jan.  1.  on  the  environmental  Impact 
and  economic  feasibility  of  completing  the 
107-mlle  Gulf -to-Atlantic  waterway. 

Last  June,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  it  would  cost  $318-nilIllon  to  con- 
struct the  unflxUshed  two-thirds  of  the  canal, 
almost  double  the  $16S-mUUon  estimate  for 
the  entire  project  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
helped  launch  It  in  1864.  Add  maintenance, 
operation  and  Interest,  and  the  total  tab 
comes  to  $26.4-million  a  year  for  50  years. 

Thafs  more  than  double  the  estimated  an- 
nual savings  to  shippers  whose  Shipping  lanes 
would  be  shortened  by  600  mUes  If  the  Canal 
were  completed — deficit  of  more  than  $600- 
million  over  the  canal's  50-year  economic 
life. 

Since  the  Corps  can  hardly  be  counted 
among  the  canal's  many  opfXHients,  and  since 
these  figures  are  for  the  least  costly  but 
most  environmentally  objectionable  route, 
there  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  EPA  will 
sound  the  canal's  death  knell  by  year's  end. 
But  boondoggles  die  hard  and  barely  a  week 
ago  the  Canal  Authority  was  asking  that 
$26-million  be  earmarked  for  the  canal  in 
Florida's  l»77-78  public  works  request  to 
Congress. 

Fortunately,  state  Environmental  Regula- 
tion Secretary  Jay  Landers  has  been  shifting 
Florida's  emphasis  to  environmentally  ori- 
ented projects.  We  trust  the  absurd  bid  for 
more  canal  money  won't  be  Included  In  the 
public  works  requests  he  submits  to  Con- 
gress. 

Admitting  longstanding  opposition  to 
further  construction  of  tiiis  canal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  prudence  dictates 
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that  nothing  be  done  with  xespect  to  the 
CroGs-Horida  Barge  Canal  project- 
either  by  the  State  or  the  Congreas — until 
such  time  as  infonned  deciateDS  can  be 
reached  based  vtpon  accurate  informa- 
tion from  the  studies  now  underway. 


ENERGY  AND  THE  ECONOliY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  FKNNSTLVAiaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  197S 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  lliomas  8. 
Kleppe,  in  a  speech  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industary  on  lA;- 
Lean  Cotmty  in  BloomingtCHii  Ql..  out- 
lined for  the  assembly  a  very  interesting 
and  informative  siunmary  of  our  Na- 
tion's posture  today  in  the  areas  of  en- 
ergy and  the  economy.  Mr.  Kleppe's 
remarks  are  full  of  pertinent  information 
regarding  the  tradeoffs  confronting 
policy  planners  as  we  attempt  to  meet 
our  environmental,  economic,  and  energy 
needs  in  this  Bicentennial  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  Secre- 
tai-y  Kleppe's  remarks  in  the  Record  in 
the  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  find  Uiem  interesting  and  informa- 
tive: 

Remarks  of  Secketabt  op  the  Inteuor 
Thomas  S.  Kt^nx  Before  ths  Associa- 
tion     OP      COKMKRCE      AND      INDUSTRT      OP 

McLean      County,      Bioomington,      III., 
March  10,  1976 

Freedom  Is  a  byword  this  Bicentennial 
year.  When  all  Is  said  and  done,  perhaps 
America's  greatest  freedono — its  greatest 
strength — Is  freedom  of  choice. 

Our  Nation  today  is  confronted  with  many 
Issues  and  many  choices.  Perht^w  the  most 
important  choices  that  we  Americans  face 
today  are  our  decisions  on  energy.  We  are 
finding  that  freedom  of  choice  poses  heavy 
and  difBcult  responsibilities.  We  must  pay  a 
price  for  freedom.  We  must  recognize  whrnre 
one  freedom  ends  and  another  freedom  be- 
gUis.  Every  freedom  has  a  limit  and  every 
right  means  a  responsibility. 

My  responslblUty — the  responsibility  of  the 
Interior  D^artment — is  to  make  the  right 
choices  regarding  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources and  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
those  decisions.  We  are  the  chief  guaxtlian 
of  America's  x^attiral  resources — protecting 
them  for  futurV  generations.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  to  help  lead  In  developing  the 
country's  natural  resources.  In  a  phrase,  our 
job  is  this:  to  strike  a  balance  between  re- 
source use  and  resource  protection. 

The  American  people  today  face  very  seri- 
ous choices  in  energy.  They  must  strike  a 
balance  between  energy  demand  and  en- 
ergj-  stipply.  They  must  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween energy  production  and  the  protection 
of  our  environment. 

America  must  develop  more  of  otir  do- 
mestic energy  resources.  The  reasons  grow 
ever  more  evident.  Our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  Increases  each  day,  week  and  month.  The 
United  States  is  now  importing  about  40 
percent  of  the  crude  oil  we  consvime.  The 
'jiitfiow  of  American  dollars  to  pay  for  more 
foreign  oil  is  staggering. 

The  cost  of  imported  oil  jumped  from  $8.2 
billion  in  1973  to  more  than  $24  bUllon  In 
i!>74  and  to  $30  billion  In  1975.  This  not  only 
'indermlncs  the  American  dollar  around  the 
v.orld  but  threatens  our  economic  stability 
liere  at  home.  We  also  compromise  our  na- 
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tional  security  by  increasing  our  dependence 
on  foreign  aoureee  of  cneigy. 

Our  most  abundant  eneigy  source  Is  coel. 
We  contain  about  one-haU  of  the  waOA'm 
st4>ply.  Coal  can  supply  us  with  energy — at 
the  current  rate  of  use — ^for  several  hundred 
years. 
Our  anvlronment,  however.  Is  a  concern. 
I  recently  announced  the  lifting  of  the 
Federal  coal  leasing  moratcMrium.  At  the  same 
time,  I  said  the  government  was  not  about 
to  flood  the  coimtry  with  coal  leases.  The 
following  are  the  major  elements  of  this 
policy — balancing  our  national  need  for  coal 
and  our  national  need  to  balance  the 
environment: 

A  fair  market  return  to  the  taxpayer  on 
the  sale  of  this  public  resource; 

The  leasing  of  needed  coal  oiUy  when  it 
Is  actually  needed; 

The  leasing  of  that  coal  whose  value  ex- 
ceeds the  total  cost  of  production  including 
envlRmmental  costs; 

Elimination  of  excessive  lease  holdings; 
and 

Public  participation  in  the  Federal  coal 
decision  process. 

In  exercising  America's  precious  freedom 
of  choice,  I  seek  a  l>alauce  of  interests  and  a 
balance  of  natiue. 

We  face  additional  crucial  choices  about 
eneigy  in  the  Nation's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  The  most  promising  areas  of  new  oil 
development — at  least  in  the  near  term — 
are  those  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Recently,  I  announced  that  the  Interior 
Department  will  be  leasing  oil  and  gas  tracts 
in  the  Northern  Gulf  of  Alaska  as  soon  as 
we  complete  preparation  for  a  sale.  Before 
maWng  this  decision,  I  elinUnated  about  40 
percent  of  the  tracts  from  the  prc^>osed 
Alaska  sale  because  they  posed  environ- 
mental risks.  Possibly  more  tracts  will  be 
deleted.  This  procedure,  which  confiiders  all 
environmental  factors  for  every  tract  before 
we  lease,  will  guide  us  as  Interior  carries  out 
its  offshore  oil  and  gas  program.  It  will  hcdd 
true  especially  for  offshore  leasing  In  the 
Atlantic,  where  we  propose  to  hold  our  first 
sale  in  about  six  months.  If  I  approve  that 
sale,  it  could  be  followed  by  two  others  this 
year  along  our  east  coast. 

As  you  know,  there  are  compelling  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  offshore  contio- 
versy — so  holding  an  Alaska  sale  and  three 
Atlantic  sales  in  this  Bicentennial  year 
would  have  historic  significance. 

There  are  some  concerns  on  all  sides  about 
the  restilts:  about  the  environment  .  .  . 
cost  benefit  calculations  Involving  Federal, 
State  and  local  interests  .  .  .  Federal  goals 
and  objectives  related  to  local  alms  and  ob- 
jectives .  .  .  the  tzemendous  financial  risks 
Inv(flving  private  enterprise. 

Our  scale  of  values  must  not  be  balanced 
to  favor  one  Interest  over  another.  We  are 
working  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
its  people.  The  victory  or  defeat  of  one  int«'- 
est  is  not  necessarily  the  victory  or  defeat 
of  anotiier.  On  the  contrary,  the  failure  of 
one  Interest  may  well  prove  to  be  the  failure 
of  all  Interests. 

Energy  is  the  engine  of  our  economy. 
Without  It,  our  economy  cannot  function. 
President  Ford  has  vowed  to  increase 
domestic  energy  production  in  behalf  of  the 
ec<HU>mlc  stability  of  the  country.  We  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  increase  that  production. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Congress,  we  will 
do  more. 

'  But  what  of  the  economy?  What  have  we 
done  and  what  must  we  accomplish  for  a 
strong  American  economy? 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  August  9, 
1974.  Gerald  Ford  was  sworn  In  ai>  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  people  were  uncertain  of  the  future. 
Our  national  government  and  our  national 
leaders  bad  been  drifting.  Our  economy  was 
pushed  and  pulled  by  both  recession  and  in- 
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flation.  Tlie  Nation  faced  an  energy  crisis— 
etm  in  afterShmdc  tram  the  Arab  oU  embargo. 
Our  enogy  ooeta  had  quadrupled. 

Ttaflte  woe  stUl  deep  fedlnga  over  Vietnam 
and  alienation  tram  oar  institutions.  Oiir 
country  was  severely  divided  about  our  fu- 
ture. 

Now — 19  months  later — ^I  am  proud  to 
stand  before  you  and  say  that  the  leadership 
and  integrity  of  President  Fonl— the  Job  he 
has  done  in  the  past  year-and-a-half — rep- 
resent yet  another  historic  milestone  in  the 
Integrity  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  his  own  calm  but  firm  way,  the  Presi- 
dent has  renewed  the  faith  of  millions  In  our 
country. 

Tlie  greatest  problem  which  the  President 
has  faced  In  the  past  year-and-a-half — and 
the  gravest  challenge  to  our  future — ^is  the 
economy.  President  Ford  has  clearly 
strengthened  our  economy  without  gambling 
oiur  future  on  the  risks  of  renewed  inflation. 
Let  us  trace  our  economic  situation  since  Mr. 
Ford  became  President: 

The  President  inherited  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  Wcnrld  War  n.  Inflation  climbed  to 
double-digit  totals.  Unemployment  soared  to 
more  than  eight  million  woAers.  Our  total 
production  was  falling.  Every  key  economic 
indicator  was  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  economy  was  in  trouble  from  t<^  to  bot- 
tom. 

Today,  every  basic  economic  Indicator  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  More  than  two 
million  more  Americans  are  woiUng  than  at 
the  iMttom  of  the  recession.  Inflation  of  more 
than  12  percent  has  been  cut  almost  in  half. 
Banks  are  back  in  the  loan  business.  The 
prime  interest  rate  has  dropped  fn»n  12  per- 
cent to  less  than  seven.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  added  many  new  Jobs  to  the  economy 
as  more  women  and  young  people  have  en- 
tered the  work  force. 

We  are  creating  real  Jobs — not  make-work 
Jobs  financed  by  the  Federal  Government-^ 
but  real  work  In  American  private  enterprise. 
More  than  85  million  Americans  are  now  at 
work.  The  President's  steady  poUcIes  have 
recovered  two-thirds  of  the  Jobs  lost  in  the 
recession. 

We  expect  to  create  2  to  2.5  million  private 
sector  Jobs  this  year  and  a  similar  number 
in  1977.  All  of  us  wish  more  could  oe  created 
but  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction— to- 
ward a  Job  for  every  able  American. 

Let  us  look  at  the  President's  goals  for  the 
Ameri«n  economy.  They  are  clear  and  con- 
crete: 

First,  permanent  Jobs — not  temporary 
make-work  government  Jobs — but  real  Jobs 
in  America's  private  sector.  Jobs  with  real 
Incentive  and  real  profit. 

Second,  sustained  economic  growth  with- 
out inflation.  The  big  spenders  use  the  old 
inflammatory  rhetoric  instead  of  allowing 
reason  to  cool  the  fires  of  inflation. 

Let  me  ^ell  out  the  President's  ideas  and 
plans  in  more  detail. 

First,  there  is  no  quick  fix.  The  President 
wiu  not  pron^  short-term  gains  that  may 
result  in  long-term  economic  problems.  He 
will  not  crash-dive  with  increased  deficit 
financing.  He'  will  not  adopt  policies  of  ex- 
cessive money  creation.  He  aims  at  firm, 
steady  progress  without  inflation. 

Secondly,  he  will  create  conditions  under 
which  farms,  factories,  stores  and  others  will 
expand  their  activities.  That  means  the  cre- 
ation of  more  Jobs  and  increased  productiv- 
ity. This  Is  done  by  creating  a  climate  favor- 
ing greater  investment. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals,  ci^ital  in- 
vestment and  saving  are  essential.  You  know 
the  old  farm  saying  about  saving: 

"We  cannot  forever  eat  our  seed  com  or 
use  our  fence  posts  for  firewood." 

We  have  proposed  not  only  tax  relief  but 
tax  Incentives,  l^ese  Incentives  affect  busi- 
nesses that  construct  new  plants  or  expand 
existing  facilities  in  high  unemployment 
areas. 
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The  Prealdent's  tlilrd  major  objective  Is  to 
cut  goTemment  ragulatlon  down  to  slza.  Wa 
have  begun  a  pro-am  to  eliminate  regula- 
tions preventing  competition.  This  alma  at 
the  greatest  variety  of  goods  and  services  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices.  He  has  already 
submitted  legislation  to  accomplish  this  In 
the  fields  of  finance,  energy  and  transporta- 
tion. We  are  also  active  In  anti-trust  to  fur- 
ther promote  competition. 

The  fourth  major  Administration  objective 
Is  a  healthy  International  economic  environ- 
ment. One  key  area  Is  increased  internation- 
al trade. 

FlnaUy.  the  President  still  aims  at  energy 
Independence — basic  to  our  economic  sta- 
bility and  our  national  security. 

At  the  Interior  Department  we  are  work- 
ing on  energy  independence.  We  are  involved 
in  the  coal  leasing  of  public  lands,  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  we 
even  have  a  role  In  ocean  mining — beyond 
the  continental  shelves  in  the  deep  seabed. 
Enormous  quantities  of  metals — including 
nickel,  copper,  cobalt  and  manganese — pave 
the  world's  ocean  floors.  We  are  a  balancing 
force  between  energy  production  and  en- 
vironmental protection  and  preservation. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  America  is  a 
great  Nation  because  our  Individual  citizens 
have  nuide  it  so. 

I  believe  that  the  individual  American 
makes  a  difference.  We  need  to  recall  this 
basic  fact  as  America  celebrates  It.s  Bicen- 
tennial Year. 

This  is  a  good  and  a  generous  Nation  and 
people.  No  nation  and  no  people  has  invested 
more  than  we  In  liumanlty  and  science.  No 
nation  has  taken  greater  risks  or  experi- 
mented more  in  behalf  of  human  progress. 
No  people  has  given  more  of  its  national 
treasure  and  its  sons  and  daughters  In  the 
name  of  peace. 

America  has  m.%de  these  contributions  to 
mankind  because  its  individual  citizens  have 
done  so.  Americans  have  had  the  courage  to 
make  the  hard  choices. 

This  Is  the  greatness  of  America.  .Average 
men  and  women  have  acted  nobly.  Let  us  not 
forget  that. 

This  country  was  founded  on  individual 
liberty  and  human  dignity.  We — you  and  I — 
are  the  mlnutemen  of  1976.  I  stand  with  you. 
Millions  of  rour  fellow  Americans  do.  too. 
Let  us  once  again  choose  liberty.  Let  us 
choose  a  free  government — of,  by  and  for  a 
free  people.  That  Is  what  the  year  1976  is  all 
about. 


HONORING  ANGELO  FOSCO 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    XLLDrOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  pleased  to  attend  the  26th  annual 
dinner  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  In  Chicago  and  to 
serve  as  an  honorary  chairman  of  the 
event.  What  made  the  evening  a  speclsd 
pleasure  was  that  It  presented  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  honoring  Mr. 
Angelo  Fosco  as  the  committee's  1976 
man  of  the  year. 

This  hard-working,  tireless  leader  was 
elected  general  president  of  Laborers'  In- 
ternational Union  of  North  America  last 
October.  He  attained  this  high  office  In 
the  650,000-member  organization  after 
serving  more  «ian  25  years  In  a  variety 
of  union  posts.  Includifig  more  than  7 
years  as  a  vice  presldeitat  and  manager 
of  the  union's  largest  reglwi  In  Chicago. 
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The  Chicago  regional  o£Qce  encompasses 
Cook  County  and  nine  surrounding  coim- 
ties,  nine  other  States  and  the  Canadian 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Monltoba. 

The  Honorable  FYank  Annunzlo  pre- 
sented the  Man  of  the  Year  Award,  an 
award  that  was  given  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Fosco's  "many  years  of  dedication 
and  service  to  all  working  people  which 
has  brought  him  national  acclaim  and 
wide  recognition  as  a  truly  distingui.shed 
American  of  Italian  descent." 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Fo.sco  is  a 
graduate  of  Morgan  Park  Mihtary  Acad- 
emy in  that  city  and  attended  Loyola 
University.  He  is  also  a  fourth-degree 
member  of  the  Knights  oi  Columbus.  His 
colleagues  describe  him  as  a  "vigorous 
and  tireless  worker  totally  devoted  to  the 
organization  he  .serves  and  the  people 
he  represents." 

He  surely  has  earned  sucli  praise  and  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  award  and  com- 
mend liim  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  achievements. 
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911— HOT   LINE   FOR   EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
adding  several  more  States  to  the  list  of 
those  having  the  "911"  as  the  single 
emergency  number  in  some  of  their 
communities: 


Oats 


Systems  location     In  service 


Scheduled 


Popvla- 
tion 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 


.  20.0 

.  530.0 

.  25.0 

-  2S.0 

.  25.4 

.1.413.0 


AMERICAN 

TELEPHONE  AND 

TELEGRAPH 

New  York: 

Batawia March  1970      

Buffalo July  1969 

East  Aurora June  1974.. 

LaocastM' do 

Lockporl September        

1972. 

Nassau  County...  Septemlwr        

1973. 

New  York  City....  July  196« t, 000.0 

Clean August  1970 20.0 

Riverhead June  1969 20.0 

Salamsnce April  1972 7.9 

Silver  Creek December  20.0 

1975. 

Southold JuneI969 20.0 

Suttolk  County do... 1  000  0 

WelbviHe Jure  1971 5.8 

INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 

New  York: 

Jamestown.  May  1972 45  0 

Hancock October  1971 7.5 

New  Mexico;  Hobbs.  January  1974 30.0 

AMERICAN 

TELEPHONE  AND 

TELEGRAPH 


New  Mexico: 

Alamogordo July  1974 40.0 

Albuquerque..     .  November         ...  300.0 

1971. 

Las  Cruces August  1970 40.0 

LuVegas March  1974 21.0 

Los  Alamos February  1970 16.0 

Roswell November         ...  40.0 

1969. 

NorthOakota:  do .      47.0 

firwd  Forks. 


FEDERAL    ELECTION    COMBOSSION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CAI.IFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  members'  at- 
tention to  an  interesting  and  thought 
provoking  petition  written  by  Mr.  Irving 
Brant  and  recently  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mr.  Brant  is  91 
years  old  and  has  experienced  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  reporter,  for- 
eign correspondent,  and  editor  of  nu- 
merous newspapers.  He  was  a  consultant 
to  Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes  and  Presi- 
fent  Roosevelt  for  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration and  served  as  director  of 
the  National  Public  Housing  Conference 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Brant  has  been  a  his- 
tory professor  and  visiting  scholar  at 
several  univei'sities  and  is  the  auUior  of 
some  15  books  including  a  six-volume 
series  in  the  life  of  James  Madison. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  this  body  will 
be  voting  on  modifications  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  as  a  result  of  the 
Buckley  against  Valeo  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  light  of  the  upcoming 
vote,  I  offer  Mr.  Brant's  petition  for  the 
members'  consideration. 
(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  25, 

19761 
A    Plea    for    Time — Cokoksss    Neeos    More 
Than  30  Days  To  Revise  Election  Com- 
mission 

(A  Petition  by  Irving  Brant) 
Comes  now  Irving  Brant  of  E:ugene,  Ore., 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
voting  age  (91  jrears),  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  prays  that 
the  court  will  receive  an  act  upon  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  presented  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  remainder  of  the  American  elec- 
torate. 

First,  I  request  that  the  court  take  no  ac- 
count of  want  of  form.  Second,  I  pray  that 
the  court  re-open  the  case  of  BucMey  v. 
Valeo.  No.  75-486,  decided  Jan.  30,  1976,  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  action  upon  the  following 
request:  That  In  the  section  dealing  with 
the  structure  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, the  period  of  grace  given  to  the 
Congress  to  cure  the  constitutional  defects 
of  the  commission,  t>efore  that  body  Is  dis- 
solved, be  Increased  from  30  days  to  90  dars. 
In  support  of  this  petition  I  submit  the 
following  statement  of  facts : 

(1)  The  limitation  placed  upon  the  per- 
missible period  of  correction  Is  not  realistic. 
It  Is  a  simple  fact  of  history  and  legislative 
logistics  that  no  act  of  Congress  can  be  car- 
ried through  from  Initiation  to  presidential 
signature  In  30  days,  except  bills  to  raise  the 
national  debt  lUnlt. 

(2)  Restructuring  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  Is  certain  to  entail,  and  does  en- 
tail, differences  of  opinion  concerning  form 
and  safeguards  that  require  considerable 
debate. 

(3)  The  abrupt  cutting  off  of  Govermnent 
matching  funds  from  all  presidential  candi- 
dates will  produce  gross  and  grievous  In- 
equities, putting  the  entire  electoral  system 
in  Jeopardy.  That  fact  already  looms  large. 

Putting  together  press  reports  concerning 
the  financial  resources  of  candidates  In  the 
crowded  Democratic  field,  I  find  the  foUow- 
ing  statements  made  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  as  of  Jan.  31.  With  names  omit- 
ted, they  are  placed  In  descending  <^der  of 
magnitude  of  Oovernment  aided  resources: 
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(1)  $2,608,000.  (8)  •1.100.000,  <S)  •106,148. 
(4)  •100;000.  (6)  •6«,a6«  In  debt.  (6)  •00,080 
in  debt  aod  (7)  •100;217  In  debt 

There  Is  no  discoverable  relationsbip  be- 
tween the  financial  condition  of  candidates 
and  their  qualifloattons  for  the  offlce  cf  pres- 
ident. The  great  discrepancies  an  prtmatray 
due  to  early  or  late  declaration  of  candidacy. 

I  recognise  that  if  the  court  diould  grant 
this  extension  of  time,  the  Congress  might 
still  fall  to  produce  corrective  legislation. 
Should  that  prove  to  be  the  case,  almost  In- 
calculable benefltE  would  stlU  result  from  the 
extension.  Diserfanlnatlon  between  candi- 
dates would  be  greatly  reduced.  Ninety  days 
of  grace  would  permit  the  matching  of  pub- 
lic funds  and  private  contributions  during  a 
series  of  presidential  primaries  In  which 
there  would  be  some  counterpoise  to  the  ex- 
cessive grants  to  early  candidates.  Extension 
of  the  time  limit,  by  Itself,  would  avert  pos- 
sibly catastrophic  confusion  In  the  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

There  Is  no  room  for  a  contention  that  the 
court  has  power  to  postpone  the  enforcement 
of  a  newly-asserted  constitutional  ruling  for 
30  days  but  no  power  to  posl^Mne  It  l<a  00 
days.  If  a  discretionary  power  exists  at  aU,  it 
exists  for  a  period  that  cov&n  the  emergency 
created  by  the  ruling.  In  my  humble  (pinion, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  and  duty 
to  uphold  the  electoral  process  at  Its  highest 
level,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  American  people.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
too  deep  for  measurement  If  the  presidential 
election  of  1976  should  be  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  mere  misapprehension  of  the  time 
factor  involved  in  remedial  legislation. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  CONGRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  administrative  assistant,  Stephen  G. 
Callas.  wrote  an  article  in  tbe  New  Jer- 
sey Mimicipalitles  magi^fne  called, 
"Whafs  Right  With  Congress." 

I  hereby  insert  it  in  the  Cohgsessional 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  smd  other 
readers  can  read  the  views  of  at  least 
one  congressional  aide  on  scnne  of  our 
achievements  and  challenges': 

What's  Right  With  Congbess 
(By  Stephen  O.  Callas) 

Congress  has  been — and  continues  to  be — 
criticized  for  its  performance  by  many  Amer- 
icans, with  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
charges  being  that  Congress  falls  to  initiate 
creative  legislation.  The  accusation  has  been 
made  again  and  again  that  it  Is  a  mere  rub- 
ber stamp  and  that  congressional  govern- 
ment Is  more  of  a  claim  than  a  reality. 

Congress,  naturally,  is  sensitive  of  Its  pub- 
lic Image — being  dominated  by  the  Execu- 
tive branch — since  it  does  have  the  consti- 
tutional function  if  initiating  and  passing 
legislation. 

This  writer  strongly  believes  that  there 
have  been  too  many  articles  on,  "What's 
Wrong  With  Congress,"  and  not  enough — if 
auy— on,  "Whafte  Right  With  Congress." 
Clearly,  Congress  does  not  get  the  credit  It 
deserves  for  Its  work  and  legislative  record. 

It  Is  especially  not  true  that  aU  of  the 
major  legislation  enacted  Is  generated  by  the 
White  House.  Just  a  few  of  the  legislative 
programs  now  law  that  Congress — ^not  the 
VViiite  House — initiated  and  approved.  In- 
clude Important  legislation  like: 

Medicare  .  .  .  Pension  Reform  .  .  .  Social 
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Security  Disability  Insurance  . . .  the  18-year- 
cU  vote  . .  .  PoUtteal  Campaign  Beform  .  .  . 
dean  Air  and  Auto  Pcdlutton  Oontrols  .  .  . 
IjawB  against  dangeroiis  Chemical  additives 
In  foods  .  .  .  Consumer  Product  Safety  and 
Warranty  laws  .  .  .  Mandatory  auto  safety 
standards  .  .  .  and  forcing  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

As  this  article  was  submitted  In  early 
November,  other  creative  proposals  by  Con- 
gress were  making  progress  and  hopefuUy 
will  be  approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
Uie  President.  On  the  agenda  for  possible  en- 
actment: an  Independent  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection,  a  No-Fault  Auto  Insurance 
program,  and  despite  criticism  of  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  Committee  for  diluting  several 
tax  reforms  It  bad  approved  earlier,  the  most 
ctnnprehensive  tax  iniprovement  legislation 
In  modem  congressional  history. 

Most  of  the  media,  however,  failed  to  give 
adequate  credit  to  Congress  for  Initiating  the 
10  programs  listed  above  that  are  law,  even 
though  they  affect  many  millions  of  pec^le. 
And  It's  doubtful  that  similar  action  by  Con- 
gress wUl  have  a  better  fate  In  the  future, 
for  as  published  Henry  Luce  once  told  a 
protesting  President  Johnson,  good  news  Is 
not  news. 

Who,  for  Instance,  remembers  reading  or 
hearing  that  when  the  present  94th  Congress 
started  Its  summer  recess  on  August  2,  1976, 
It  had  acted  on  369  legislative  measures?  Not 
all  were  major,  of  course,  but  some  wore  sig- 
nificant: a  $22.8  bUUon  tax  cut  .  .  .  public 
service  Jobs  .  .  .  $10  billion  In  home-buying 
authority  .  .  .  health  service  programs  .  .  . 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  to  help 
millions  oi  those  loolclng  fat  work  ...  a 
histcHlc  program  of  budget  reform  .  .  .  and  a 
funding  bUl  to  strengthen  education. 

Besides  passing  those  Important  programs, 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  tbe  House  was 
tbe  hardest  working  and  most  productive  in 
25  years.  It  spent  more  time  on  legislation 
in  both  committee  and  on  the  Floor,  and 
also  took  more  record  votes  than  any  Con- 
gress in  the  past  quarter-century.  That  is  not 
fantasy — that  is  what  tbe  record  shows.  Such 
an  eoctraordlnary  record  ot  activity  was 
Ignored  by  most  of  the  media,  which  seemed 
preoccupied  with  tbe  number  of  recesses 
Ckmgress  took  last  year,  and  that  It  received 
a  5%  salary  Increase  In  October,  1975 — ^the 
first  raise  for  its  members,  incidentally  in 
6  years. 

During  that  Imig  period,  the  cost-of-living 
skyrocketed  by  47.6%  and  while  many  Amer- 
icans received  pay  Increases,  the  salary  of 
House  and  Senate  members  remained  the 
same.  Tet,  the  myth  persists  that  members 
of  Congress  are  overpaid.  Conslderlnlg  the 
nature  of  their  responsibilities  and  burdens — 
from  determining  tiie  amount  of  Federal 
taxes  we  pay,  to  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe — ^members  of  Congress  are  easily  the 
most  underpaid  persons  In  the  nation  at 
$44,626  a  yetu'.  Most  of  them  coiUd  at  least 
double  their  public  Income  In  private  ca- 
reers, but  choose  Instead  a  field  of  almost 
constant  confilct.  Perhaps  that  Is  why 
Winston  Churchill  wrote  that,  "In  war,  you 
can  only  be  killed  once,  but  In  politics, 
many  times." 

Realistically,  the  House  has  been  a  haven 
for  tradition — and  averse  to  change — 
throughout  Its  187-year  history,  but  in  the 
past  few  years,  It  has  practiced  Whitman's 
exhortation  to  "be  scornful  of  precedent"  by 
passing  more  reforms  than  In  all  previous 
years. 

It  has.  Indeed,  siirprlsed  and  delighted 
those  who  advocate  change  by  not  only  talk- 
ing about  reform,  but  actually  practicing  It, 
though  with  reluctance.  With  tbe  valuable 
help  of  its  bright,  articulate,  and  independ- 
ent 76  new  members,  such  congressional 
giants  as  Reps.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (Dem.-Ark.) , 
Wright  Patman  (Dem.-Texas) ,  F.  Edward 
Hubert  (Xtem.-La.),  and  W.  R.  Poage  (Dem.- 
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Texas) ,  were  deposed  as  cbalrmen  of  Impor- 
tant committees.  Seniority,  however.  Is  still 
very  mu<&  aUve  on.  the  site  that  was  known 
as  JenUns  HlU.  Tbe  beast  bas  been  wounded, 
but  not  slain. 

Almost  half  of  oranmlttee  chairpersons  are 
from  tbe  conservative  South,  severely  ham- 
pering legislation  needed  to  meet  urgent  na- 
tional goals  In  bealth.  educatltxi,  housing, 
etc.  Although  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  every 
case,  seniority,  not  abUlty,  stiU  basically  de- 
termines who  heads  committees  In  Congress. 
But  encouraging  progress  Is  being  ma^e. 

In  poUtlcs,  it's  easier  to  crlticize|  than 
to  praise.  Some  congressional  critics  aite  even 
coUMgues  of  former  members.  Former  Rep. 
J^nxL  V.  Lindsay  recently  called  the  House  ol 
representatives  "the  marbled  cocoon,"  and 
/to  some,  that  Is  what  It  is.  To  me,  though.  It 
is  a  place  where  members  work  hard  for  their 
constituents,  their  country,  and  for  freedom 
In  the  world.  And  their  efforts — even  achieve- 
ments— are  seldom,  if  ever,  noted,  recalling 
Shakespeare's  warning  about  "benefits  for- 
got." Their  security  is  also  tenuous,  to  sa7 
the  least,  for  they  place  their  heads  on  the 
political  block  every  2  years. 

I've  served  on  the  staff  of  Congressman 
Edward  J.  Patten  (Dem.-Mld.  Union)  for  13 
years,  and  have  observed  many  members.  My 
honest  conclusion  and  analysis  is  that  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  capaUe,  honest  and 
dedicated,  and  almost  aU  of  them  are  over- 
worked, underpaid,  and  unappreciated.  My 
sympathy  for  them  Is  strong,  because  their 
work  is  complex,  demanding  and  controver- 
sial, and  whether  they  vote  for  or  against  a 
bill,  enemies  are  inevitably  made. 

I  know  tbat  at  least  In  Congressman  Pat- 
ten's case,  bis  schedule  is  brutal  and  all 
marvel  at  bis  remarkable  energy,  activities, 
and  will  imder  difficult  conditions.  The 
"blithe  ^Irlt"  of  the  NJ.  delegation  often 
attends  a  breakfast  session  at  8  ajn.  on  The 
HIU  with  an  organization  after  glancing  at 
the  early  maU  and  the  morning  newspapers. 
Following  breakfast,  he  returns  to  his  office 
to  dictate  letters  and  confer  with  constitu- 
ents, who  know  that  bis  door  Is  always  open 
to  them. 

By  that  time,  it's  close  to  10  ajn.,  when 
any  one  of  bis  three  subcommittees,  or  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  frequentiy 
meet.  At  12  noon,  meetings  end  and  be  tries 
to  eat  lunch  at  the  same  time  bells  are  ring- 
ing for  votes  on  the  Floor. 

The  congressman  usually  goes  to  the  Floor 
to  listen  to  debate,  and  take  part  in  it  at 
times.  After  the  House  adjourns  l&te  In  the 
afternoon,  he  returns  to  his  offlce  to  sign 
mall  and  return  numerous  phone  calls  also 
analjrzlng  the  next  day's  legislative  agenda 
with  his  staff.  Before  leaving  his  offlce  In  the 
evening,  he  usually  takes  reports  and  blUs 
with  him  to  read.  He  may  have  to  wait  until 
late  at  night  before  he  reads  them  though, 
because  be  frequently  attends  l^lslative 
dinners,  where  Issues  are  covered  and  dis- 
cussed. From  Monday  to  Friday,  that's  his 
usual  routine,  then  he  drives  to  Middlesex 
and  Union  counties  for  a  hectic  weekend  with 
constituents.  Such  a  congested  schedule  is 
typical  on  Capitol  Hill.  It's  a  tumiUtuous 
lift,  but  it's  also  gratifying,  for  meml>er6 
know  they  are  helping  people  and  their 
country.  They  also  have  the  deep  satisfaction 
of  working,  fighting  and  voting  for  legisla- 
tion in  which  they  believe. 

The  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
respected  in  Congress.  Two  members  serve 
as  chairmen  of  key  committees,  and  another 
is  Just  one  step  away  from  attaining  a  top 
leadership  post.  All  three  are  outstanding 
and  effective  leaders. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  (Dem.- 
NJ)  Is  chairman  of  the  Important  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  Rep.  Peter  W. 
Rodlno,  Jr.  (Dem.-10th)  became  nationally 
famous  when  he  presided  over  the  impeach- 
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ment  bearings  with  such  skill  and  fairness 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Another  House  member  from  New  Jersey 
Is  close  to  leading  a  vital  committee.  Rep. 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr.  (Dem.-4th)  ranks  2Dd 
on  the  40-member  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  counterpart  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams' unit.  Thompson  te  also  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. New  Jersey,  therefore,  is  In  the  rare — 
and  coveted — pnDsltlon  of  almost  havli'g  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  committees  involved  with 
education  and  labor,  headed  by  two  of  its 
members  at  the  same  time.  And  many  other 
members  In  the  New  Jersey  delegation  are 
serving  In  leadership  posts  on  several  •>ub- 
commlttees. 

Democrats,  of  course,  certainly  do  not  have 
a  monopoly  on  leadership.  Republican.s  can 
lead,  too.  Tliey  seldom  get  the  chance  to  lead 
In  Congres.s,  however,  becavise  they  rarely 
have  a  majoritv.  In  'he  last  30  years,  for 
example.  Republlco.:.^  have  controlled  the 
House  for  only  four  years— In  1947  and  1948, 
and  in  1953  and  1954.  This  means  that  they 
seldom  get  the  chance  to  head  committees 
and  subconmilttees. 

So  if  the  improbable  happens  —House  con- 
trol by  the  GOP  after  the  1976  congressional 
elections — Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes,  of  ArLzona, 
now  Hou.se  Minority  Leader,  would  become 
Speaker.  Articulate,  pleasant  and  dedicated, 
Rhodes  would  be  impressive. 

The  Republican  counterpart  of  Rhodes  In 
the  Senate,  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
would  be  an  effective  Majority  Leader  there 
if  his  party  gained  numerical  control  How- 
ever, since  Senator  Scott  recently  announced 
that  he  wUl  not  run  in  1976,  OOP  Minority 
Whip  Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Michigan,  would 
become  Majority  Leader — and  an  able  one. 

If  the  Republicans  captiu:e  control  of  the 
Senate,  New  Jerseys  veteran  Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case  would  become  chairman  of  the 
prestigious  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Gentle,  but  strong,  case  would  make  a  favor- 
able impact  in  that  vital  position  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  three  Republican  members  of  the  N.J. 
Hou.se  delegation — Millicent  Pen  wick  (5th 
Dist.),  Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (8th  Dist.j,  and 
Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo  {l!2*h  Dist.)  lack  the 
seniority  to  become  chairpersons  in  the  next 
few  years,  but  if  they  ever  head  committees 
or  subcommittees,  they  would  be  distin- 
guished leaders. 

Congress  Is  often  criticized  for  not  meeting 
national  needs — from  energy  to  housing — but 
considering  the  g^eat  divergence  of  geograph- 
ical and  philosophical  differences  represented 
in  Congre.ss,  It's  remarkable  that  It  achieves 
a.s  much  as  It  does. 

When  historian  Allen  Kevins  called  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  "A  Place  of  Resounding  Deeds," 
It  was.  to  many,  an  obvious  exaggeration.  Yet, 
there  have  been  times  when  deeds  there  have 
resounded.  During  1965.  for  example  the 
•'Great  89th  "  Congress  achieved  a  legislative 
record  that  had  historic  Impact.  Wrote  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Service,  "Measures 
which  taken  alone  would  have  crowned  the 
achievements  of  any  Congress,  were  enacted 
in  a  seemingly  endless  stream.  The  pace  of 
the  1965  session  was  breathless." 

Some  of  the  legislation  enacted  that  was 
"resounding"  Included  Medicare;  Federal  aid 
to  primary  and  secondary  schools;  a  broad 
program  to  help  higher  education —from 
scholarships  to  construction  grants;  estab- 
lishment of  an  arts  and  humanities  founda- 
tion; Immigration  reform;  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965;  new  programs  to  combat  water 
pollution;  and  other  landmark  programs. 

The  record  reveals  that  Congress  Indeed 
has  produced  over  the  years.  Its  achievements 
have  not  been  as  spectacular  as  those  of  the 
89th,  of  course,  but  sound— and  unheralded. 
Unfortunately,  the  Executive  branch  gets 
most  of  the  credit,  because  of  presidential 
mystique.       Congressional       leaders    House 
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Speaker  Carl  Albert  i  Dem  -Okla.)  and  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  <Dem.- 
Mont.j  — are  not  dynamic  or  charUmatlc  In 
nature  or  .style,  but  important  programs  still 
manage  to  get  enacted,  some  of  which  have 
been  Ustetl  previously.  More,  however,  re- 
mains Lo  be  done,  befoio  t.ne  conscience  of 
America  can  be  peaceful,  but  it  will  take 
time — too  much  time  — v  i;ii  long-del«3-ed  na- 
tional health  insurance  heading  the  list  of 
urgent  domestic  priorities. 

Like  Medicare,  national  i:oaltli  lii.,urancc 
will  be  enacted,  but  by  the  time  It  is,  mil- 
lions of  persons  will  have  suiTered  needlessly, 
and  thotLsands  will  have  died  from  eitlier  in- 
adequate medical  care,  or  because  they  can- 
not afford  It.  Incredibly,  'Ji  nations  rank 
ahead  of  the  United  Statf.s  in  niHle  life  ex- 
pectancy, and  our  infant  dcth  rate  is  13th. 
One  cannot  help  wonder:  Is  .\merica  really 
the  greatest  nation  ii>  tl\e  world,  or  is  it 
merely  the  wealthiest?  Will  our  compassion 
ever  match  our  strength  and  power?  When 
Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  so  eloquently  about  'the 
promise  of  America,"  was  it  only  a  beautiful 
dream,  or  can  it  be  converted  to  reality?  I 
l.'elleve  that  Congress  can — and  will — help 
fulfill  that  dream. 

Public  Interest  in  ci. i--.  siovornmental  and 
political  affairs  shoxild  increa.se,  and  Con- 
gress must  approve  and  expand  lus  legislative 
and  reform  gain.s  Inspiration  is  needed  and 
«ome  of  it  can  be  found  in  bark  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum,  where  a  plaque  contains 
a  moving  quotation  by  an  Ulii.'^trious  former 
member,  Daniel   Webster: 

"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  Interest-s  and  see 
whetlier  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perforin  .something  worthy  to  be 
remembered." 

The  House  perforins  '.something  to  be  re- 
membered" more  often  than  most  people 
read  or  hear  about.  And  it  will  continue  to 
achieve,  and  when  it  does,  I  hope  that  the 
media  and  public  give  its  accomplishments 
the  credit  they  deserve,  but  so  .seldom  re- 
ceive. One  of  the  main  reasons  the  public 
image  of  Congress  is  not  good  is  because  most 
of  the  media  seem  to  stress  the  negative  as- 
pects of  Congress,  instead  of  citing  the  posi- 
tive side,  as  well.  Hopefully,  this  unfair  ten- 
dency will  change  and  a  more  balanced  re- 
port will  lie  made  to  the  public. 

Like  my  "Boss,"  Ed  Patten,  a  good 
congressman  with  marvelous  human  talents 
who  does  such  distinguished  work  for  the 
fields  of  health  and  education  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  "I'm  proud  of  Congress. 
It's  one  of  the  few  democratic  institutions 
left  in  the  world-  and  it'.-;  the  best.  ' 


COORS  SETS  RECORDS  ON  1975  CAN 
RECYCLING 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaij.  March   11,  1976 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  a 
proven,  effective  system  for  recycling 
beverage  containers.  All  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  possible  environ- 
mental hazards  created  by  throwaway 
bottles  and  cans  should  take  encourage- 
ment from  the  program  operated  by  the 
Adolph  Coors  Co. 

Although  It  is  operated  in  no  more 
than  II  Western  States,  it  accomits  for 
more  than  one -third  of  the  aluminum 
cans  recycled  nationally.  Moie  than  half 
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of  all  cans  marketed  by  Coors  are  re- 
turned for  recycling  through  this  system. 
The  Coors  Co.  is  to  be  commended  for 
coming  up  with  a  marketplace  approach 
to  recycling,  an  approach  that  other 
companies  might  weU  consider  adopting. 
I  offer  for  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Golden,  Colo..  Dally  Transcript,  which 
describes  the  program's  fine  achieve- 
ments in  1975: 
[From  the  Golden  (Colo.)  Dally. Trau.-,cript 

Feb.  16, 1976) 
Coors  Sets  RrcoKDs  on  1975  Can  Recvcunc 

Tlie  Coors  "cash-for-cana"  recycling  pro- 
gram— operating  in  only  11  western  states- 
recovered  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
alumintim  beverage  cans  recycled  nationally 
in  1975,  the  Adolph  Coors  Company  said  last 
week. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Golden  brewery  said 
60,427.029  pounds  of  aluminum  beverage  cans 
were  turned  in  for  recycling  through  the 
company's  167  Independent  distributors 
during  1975.  He  said  this  was  a  one -year 
record; -14,881,445  pounds  more  than  were 
collected  in  1974. 

Aluminum  Industry  estimates  show  that 
atwut  160,000,000  pounds  of  cans  were 
recycled  nationally  In  1975,  with  returns 
through  the  Coors  recycling  program  ac- 
counting for  approximately  38  per  cent  of 
that  total,  the  spokesman  said.  He  added  that 
official  national  reclamation  figures,  issued 
by  the  Aluminum  Association,  will  not  be 
available  for  several  weeks. 

The  per  cent  of  cans  Coors  markets  versus 
those  returned  for  recycling  increased  from 
38  per  cent  In  1974,  to  64  per  cent  in  1975. 
Bill  Coors,  president  of  the  brewery,  said 
efforts  by  Coors  distributors  to  make  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  more  convenient 
was  a  major  reason  for  Increased  returns. 

Coors  distributors  pay  15  cents  a  pound  for 
the  aluminum  beverage  contalneirs  regard- 
less or  brand.  Cash  payouts  to  the  public 
reached  $9,064,054  during  1976,  which  was 
also  a  one -year  record. 

Coors  said  since  the  voluntary  environ- 
mental effort  oegan  In  January  of  1970,  Con- 
sumers have  recovered  193,745,483  pounos  of 
aluminum  beverage  cans.  At  an  estimated 
24  cans  per  pound,  over  4.6  billion  actual , 
containers  have  been  forwarded  by  Coors  ancV' 
its  Independent  distributors  to  altunlnunf 
producers  for  recycling  into  new  can-making 
aliunlnum  sheet. 

Cash  payouts  since  the  program's  incep- 
tion have  suipassed  $23.8  million,  the  com- 
pany said. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MORRELL  GOLD- 
BERG, EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT,  BROOKDALE   HOSPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YUHK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Morrell 
Goldberg  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  de- 
manding career  of  hospital  administra- 
tion. For  more  tlian  three  decades,  he  has 
been  chief  executive  at  the  Brookdale 
Hospital  Medical  Center,  where  he  now 
holds  the  title  of  executive  vice  president. 
During  that  time,  working  with  the  board 
of  trustees,  he  has  helped  develop  a 
modest-sized  general  hospital  into  a  1,- 
000 -bed  medical  center  that  is  one  of  the 
16  largest  in  the  Nation,  and  one  of  the 
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most  highly  regarded  because  of  its  fine, 
total  package  of  health  services. 

A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  OcAtege,  and 
a  former  captain,  U.S.  Army  Mcdicai  Ad- 
ministrative Corps,  Mr.  GolcBierg  is  a 
bold  leader  and  daring  innovator  whose 
work  in  the  hospital  field  has  brought 
immeasurable  benefits  to  the  sick  and  in- 
jured of  our  city. 

His  Intellect,  imagination,  firm  judg- 
ment and  dynamic  energy  have  earned 
him  affection  and  respect,  not  only  at 
Brookdale  Hospital,  but  also  among  his 
colleagues  in  hospital  administration 
and  in  governmental  and  private  health 
agencies.  Among  many  positions.  Mi*. 
Goldberg  is  past  president  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Hospital  Association;  a  board 
member  of  the  Hospital  Association  of 
New  York  State,  of  the  Health  and  Hos- 
pital Planning  Council  of  Southern  New 
York  and  of  the  New  York  City  Mayor's 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency. 
He  is  president  of  the  Hospital  Credit 
Exchange,  an  honored  Life  Fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
trators, a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Health,  and  holds  a  faculty  appointment 
as  lecturer  in  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health. 

I  have  found  Morrell  Goldberg  to  be 
one  of  the  most  astute  observers  of  the 
entire  health  sei'vices  delivery  system.  I 
seek  his  advice  regularly  on  national  is- 
sues in  health  care  and  his  judgments 
have  always  proven  well  thought  out, 
creative,  and  helpful  to  me. 

Morrell  Goldberg  has  a  particularly 
unique  quality.  Many  first-rate  and  tal- 
ented hospital  administrators  I  have 
worked  with  seem  to  have  lost  some  of 
their  himiihty  and  humanity.  Many  ap- 
pear arrogant  and  insensitive. 

Morrell  Goldberg  is  not  only  a  great 
hospital  administrator,  he  is  also  a  first- 
class  human  being.  His  thoughtfulness, 
consideration  and  generosity,  along 
with  his  high  intelligence  and  creative 
imagination  have  built  a  great  medical 
center. 


DR.  JOHN  RENDLEMAN.  PRESIDENT 
OF  SOUTH^IN  ILLINOIS  UNI- 
VERSITY,    EDWARDSVnJLE,    DEES 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
last  week  of  Dr.  John  Rendleman,  presi- 
dent of  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville. 

President  Rendleman's  imtimely  death 
at  the  age  of  48  cut  short  his  career  as 
one  of  the  great  educators  of  our  State. 
His  association  with  Southern  Illinois 
University  dates  from  1951  when  he 
joined  the  university's  Carbondale  cam- 
pus as  a  professor  of  government  and 
imiversity  legal  counsel.  He  worked  with 
the  school  in  various  capacities  until 
1968  when  he  became  chancellor  of  the 
Edwardsville  campus  of  the  university. 

l>r.  Rendleman  directed  the  gtowtli  of 
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the  small  Edwardsville  campus  for  3 
years  and  watdied  it  develop  into  a  uni- 
versity in  its  own  right.  In  1971  he  was 
named  the  first  president  of  the  inde- 
pendent Southern  Illinois  University. 
Edwardsville,  and  continued  to  work  with 
the  school  and  its  students  to  better  the 
quality  of  its  education.  It  seems  appro- 
priate that  his  last  public  apiiearances 
were  coimected  with  SIU-E's  growth — ^he 
presided  over  the  graduation  of  the  first 
class  from  the  school  of  dental  medicine 
and  ceremonies  marking  tlie  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Edwards- 
ville campus. 

I  think  the  best  memorial  to  John 
Rendleman  is  a  living  one:  the  school 
and  students  he  leaves  behind.  President 
Roidleman  worked  hard  for  what  he  b<2- 
Ueved  in,  and  he  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  higher  education  and  the  via- 
bility of  the  university  he  served.  His  last 
months  were  a  time  of  great  personal 
suffering  for  himself  and  his  family,  yet 
he  never  let  his  own  problems  keep  him 
fr<Mn  seeing  those  of  someone  else — not 
only  seeing  them,  but  trying  to  alleviate 
them.  If  I  had  to  describe  John  Rendle- 
man in  one  sentence,  I  would  say  this: 
"He  was  an  honest  man,  both  with  others 
and  with  himself."  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  could  earn  higher  praise. 

To  Mrs.  Rendleman  and  the  Rendle- 
man children  and  to  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathy.  Their  loss  is  shared  by  all 
of  us. 
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THE  HENRY  G.  THOMPSON  CO. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM 
COUNCIL 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASBU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  heated  debate  over  energy  policy  that 
in  recent  years  has  engulfed  Congress, 
the  executive  agencies  and  the  admin- 
istration has  centered  on  the  welfare  of 
the  consiuaer  and  two  segments  of  the 
industry:  The  major  oil  producers  and 
the  smaU  independents.  Relatively  little 
has  been  said  in  support  of  the  very  real 
problems  oS.  the  medium-size  oil  and  gas 
producers.  Yet  these  companies  produce 
more  than  20  percent  of  our  domestic 
petroleum  and  operate  in  47  States. 

They  have  struggled  hard  to  attam 
their  present  position  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry and  it  is  clearly  in  the  Nation's 
interest  to  preserve  their  status.  With- 
out them,  the  competition  that  remains 
in  the  industry  would  soon  disappear. 

This  part  of  the  industry  has  developed 
an  effective  spokesman:  the  Domestic 
Petroleum  Council.  This  recently  formed 
group  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
decipher  complicated  energy  and  tax 
measures  and  present  the  position  of 
its  membership  in  a  manner  that  maxi- 
mizes its  impact. 

The  Domestic  Petroleum  Council  can 
play  a  substantial  role  in  helping  to  for- 
mulate a  national  energy  policy  that  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  and 
I  welcome  the  formulation  of  the  council. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  cotrNEcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Nation's  Bicentennial  observance  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Henry  G. 
Thompson  Co.  of  Branford,  Conn.,  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district,  will 
be  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  as 
a  manufacturing  pioneer,  industrial 
leader,  and  employer. 

Though  its  affiliations  are  nationwide 
and  its  sales  international  in  scope,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Thompson  Co.  has  al- 
ways made  its  home  in  my  district,  first 
in  tlie  city  of  Milford,  then  in  New  Haven 
for  a  span  of  83  years,  and  finally  in 
Branford  since  ^  974. 

At  a  time  when  America's  industrial 
revolution  was  in  full  bloom,  the  com- 
pany pioneered  in  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  "hard-tooth,  soft-back" 
saw  blades  for  iunumeral  industrial  uses. 
It  was,  and  indeed  remains  today,  an  in- 
novator in  anticipating  and  keying  the 
company's  saw  product  lines  abreast  of 
industry  needs. 

The  company's  founder,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Thompson,  was  a  prototype  of  the  shrewd 
and  ingenious  Yankee  industrialist  who 
gave  direction  and  impetus  to  our  Na- 
tion's industrial  growth  with  topical  ap- 
plication of  administrative  skill,  imagi- 
nation, sales  acumen,  and  ample  energy. 
Henry  G.  Thompson  was  also  a  very  in- 
ventive man,  involved  in  many  business 
interests  including  a  rotary  engine  for 
steamboats,  sewing  machines  for  books, 
wire  stitching  machinery,  motor  gears 
for  tram  cars,  prepayment  gas  meters, 
pin  tickets  and  spiral  hairpins. 

Today,  the  Henry  G.  Thompson  Co. 
retains  its  leadership  position  in  the 
world  business  community  under  the  ef- 
fective leadership  of  its  president,  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Wise,  Jr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Wise,  to  the 
management  and  to  the  woiicers  of  the 
Henry  G.  Thompson  Co.,  as  they 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  their 
company's  founding,  and  I  wish  them 
continued  success  eis  they  begin  their 
second  century.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  Henry  G.  Thompson 
Co.  and  its  history.  The  information 
follows : 

The   Heney   G.   Thompson   Co. 

As  Is  true  of  so  many  older  New  England 
firms.  The  Henry  G.  Thompson  Company  owes 
Its  present  position  as  a  leader  In  Its  In- 
dustry to  the  foresight  and  persistence  of  Its 
founder.  Henry  Graham  Thompson  was  a 
hardy  Connecticut  Yankee  with  a  flair  for 
invention  and  a  willingness  to  back  up  his 
convictions.  Born  in  Enfield,  Connecticut  In 
1818,  Mr.  Thompson  worked  in  his  father's 
carpet  mills  In  Thompsonville,  Connecticut. 
An  extremely  inventive  man,  Henry  Thomp- 
son became  involved  in  many  outside  busi- 
ness Interests,  including  a  rotary  engine  for 
steamboats,  sewing  machines  for  books,  wire 
stitching  machinery,  motor  gears  for  tram 
cars,  pre-payment  gas  meters,  pin  tickets,  and 
spiral  hairpins. 
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The  Company  was  formed  In  MUford,  Con- 
necticut In  1876  and  It  Is  In  this  town  that 
the  trade  name  MILFORD,  which  Is  used  on 
all  Its  saw  blade  products,  originated.  The 
Company  moved  to  New  Haven  tn  1880  where 
It  had  a  small  machine  shop  on  what  formerly 
was  Union  Street.  In  1881,  the  manufacturing 
facilities  were  moved  Into  the  large  build- 
ing on  the  Southwest  corner  of  State  and 
Elm  Streets,  known  as  No.  6  Elm  Street 
where  the  Company  gained  new  direction  and 
growth  for  a  period  of  many  years.  In  1886, 
Mr.  Thompson  bought  a  patent  which  had 
been  Issued  to  cover  a  "hard-tooth,  soft- 
back" hack  saw  blade.  Immediately  recog- 
nized Its  safety  features,  and  the  Thompson 
Company  settled  on  a  line  of  products  that 
was  eventually  to  make  Its  name  knovcn  the 
world  over.  Special  manufacturing  processes 
were  developed  to  build  the  best  blades  pos- 
sible and  gradually  MILFORD  blades  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  market.  Ever  since  those 
early  dasrs  the  Thompson  Company  has  con- 
tinued to  use  every  scientific  means  at  its 
disposal  to  build  quality  Into  its  products. 

Henry  Oraham  Thompson  died  In  1903.  but 
the  Company  he  founded  continued  to  grow 
steadily  and.  following  the  tradition  he  had 
set,  continued  to  refine  and  further  develop 
its  products. 

In  1917.  a  new  Plant  was  built  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Chapel  and  Mill  Streets  to  house  the 
growing  biislness.  At  this  location  many  In- 
novations In  the  metal  cutting  sawing  field 
were  developed.  The  "hard-tooth,  soft-back" 
hack  saw  patent  lead  to  the  development  of 
Flexible  Back  Metal  Cutting  Band  Saw  Blades 
and  the  Company  became  the  originator  of 
the  narrow  metal  cutting  band  saw  used  so 
widely  by  Industry  today  "Wavy  Set"  for 
hack  and  band  saws,  Easy-Starting  Teeth  on 
hack  saws,  and  High  Speed  Steel  Band  Saw- 
Blades  were  Just  a  few  of  the  original  devel- 
opments of  the  Thomp.son  Company  over  the 
years.  In  very  recent  years,  the  introduction 
of  the  Cobalt  Cobra  Bl-Band.  a  bl-metal 
blade  with  a  Cobalt  High  Speed  edge  for 
production  cutting  of  dlfficult-to-machlne 
materials,  and  a  new  Carbide  Tipped  Band 
Saw  Blade  were  Introduced  and  continue  to 
keep  the  Company's  saw  product  lines  abreast 
of  Industry  needs. 

In  1966,  The  Henry  G.  Thompson  Company 
became  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Ver- 
mont American  Corporation,  headquartered 
m  Louisville.  Kentucky.  Vermont  American 
Is  a  diversified  manufacturer  of  cutting  tools, 
with  18  Divisions  located  in  8  States.  The 
Corporation  sell.s  its  products  to  both  con- 
sumer and  industrial  markets  througli  In- 
dustrial distribuloiji.  hardware  whole.salers, 
building  raaterial  and  ma-w  merchandising 
chains.  Vermont  .\merlcan  1.5  a  publicly- 
held  Company  and  tlie  stock  is  traded  on  the 
American  Exchange. 

In  May  of  1974.  the  Company  moved  into 
Its  present  97,000  square  foot  plaat  in  Bran- 
ford,  Connecticut.  The  Branford  location  l.s 
the  headquarters  and  principal  manufactur- 
ing location  for  the  Company.  Thompson 
maintains  its  own  branch  offices,  welding  fa- 
cilities and  warehouses  in  Atlanta,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  has  a  subsidiary.  Mil- 
ford  Saws  Limited.  In  Hayes.  Middlesex. 
England  through  which  much  of  its  foreign 
business  is  handled.  Walter  L.  Wise,  Jr. 
Joined  tlie  Company  in  1960  and  has  been 
President  since  1962.  Tire  Company  believes 
that  the  efficient  and  economical  distribu- 
tion of  indu.3trial  .supplies  Is  essential  to  the 
American  economy,  and  all  of  its  products 
reach  Industrial  consumers  solely  through 
Industrial,  electrical  and  plumbing  distrib- 
utor?. Thompson  distributors  are  located  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  In 
18  foreign  countries. 
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ELECTRIC  UTHiITY  RATE  REFORM 
AND  REGULATORY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
introduced  the  Electric  Utility  Rate  Re- 
form and  Regulatory  Improvement  Act. 
Congressmen  Torbert  Macdonald,  John 
Moss.  Toby  Moffett,  Richard  Ottinger, 
William  Brodhead,  and  Andrew  Macuire 
join  me  in  introducing  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  assure  that 
electric  utility  rates  are  designed  to  min- 
imize energy  consumption,  to  minimize 
the  need  for  new  generating  capacity, 
and  to  provide  for  reasonable  rates  to 
electric  consumers.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  seek  to  increa.se  the  efiBciency  of 
generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
power  through  encouragement  of  com- 
petition, retention  of  incentives  for  effi- 
ciency, and  prescription  of  reliability 
standards.  Finally,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  regional  planning  mechanism  for 
new  generating  and  transmission  facili- 
ties. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  major 
provision.s  of  the  bill. 

Title  II  of  the  bUl,  which  deals  with 
electric  utility  rate  reform,  applies  to  re- 
tail rates  of  privately,  publicly,  or  coop- 
eratively owned  electric  utilities  whose 
retail  sales  of  electric  energy  exceed  200 
million  kilowatt-hours  annually.  Title  II 
WDuld  require  that  rates  of  these  utilities 
mu-^t  reflect  costs  of  .service  to  each  cus- 
tomCi-  class.  Methods  of  determining 
•osis  of  service  must  be  bxsetl  on  mar- 
ginal co.st.s  to  customer  classes  during 
daily  imd  .sea-sonal  time  of  use.  Declining 
block  rates  are  prohibited,  unless  spe- 
cifically justified  by  declining  costs  of 
.'service. 

Residential  consumers  of  a  utility  are 
entitled  to  a  rate  for  a  "subsistence  quan- 
tity '  of  electricity — that  deteniiined  to 
be  necessai-y  for  lighting  and  refrigera- 
tio'.i — equal  to  the  lowest  rate  which  the 
uiility  charges  any  other  retail  custom- 
er. State.s  are  permitted  to  enlarge  the 
end  u.'^es  to  which  this  rate  applies,  or 
to  adopt  :ui  alternative  means — such  as 
energy  stamps — for  alleviating  the  bur- 
den on  low-income  consumers  o.'  high 
electricity  costs. 

Political,  promotional  and  institutional 
advertising  expenses  must  be  borne  by 
utility  stockholders  rather  than  by  rale- 
payers. 

Limitations  are  placed  on  fuel  adjiLst- 
ment  clauses  and  other  automatic  ad- 
justment clauses.  Unless  a  ratemaking 
proceeding  is  held,  increased  fuel  ex- 
penses or  other  expenses  may  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  only  to  the  extent  that 
expenses  have  increased  by  more  than  5 
percent,  and  then  only  85  percent  of  the 
excess  may  be  passed  on.  Transactions 
v.ith  afflliates  are  excluded  entirely  from 
fuel  adjustment  clauses.  An  annual  audit 
of  fuel  purchasing  practices  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Construction  work  in   progress  must 
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be  excluded  from  the  utility's  rate  base 
until  the  requirements  of  title  n  of  the 
bill  are  implemented;  at  which  time 
State  regulatory  authorities  may  include 
66%  percent.  Any  facility  currently 
under  construction  which  is  permitted 
construction  work  in  progress  under  ex- 
isting State  law  would  be  permitted  to 
retain  it. 

State  regulatory  authorities  are  re-' 
quired  to  consider  alternative  load  man- 
agement techniques — such  as  peak-load 
pricing,  ripple  controls,  and  interruptible 
rates — designed  to  reduce  maximum  kil- 
owatt demand,  and  to  Implement  those 
v>  hich  are  cost-effective. 

Variances  from  title  n  requirements 
may  be  granted  by  State  commissions 
upon  a  showing  of  extreme  economic 
hardship. 

Tlie  requirements  of  title  n  would  be 
enforced  by  State  regulatory  authoiities 
in  the  case  of  utilities  now  subject  to 
State  regulation.  In  the  case  of  currently 
unregulated  utilities — for  example,  cer- 
tain cooperatives  and  public  systems — 
the  requirements  of  title  n  would  apply 
directly  to  the  utility. 

Electric  consumers  are  given  the  right 
to  intervene  in  State  proceedings  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  title  II,  and  to  obtain  judicial 
review  in  State  courts.  Attorney's  fees 
are  available  to  consumers  which  pre- 
vail in  these  proceedings — unless  the 
State  adopts  an  alternative  method  for 
a.s.suring  consumer  representation. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
on  request  of  a  State  regulatory  author- 
ity, a  State,  or  a  party  to  a  State  pro- 
ceeding, may  intervene  for  purposes  of 
assuring  compliance  with  requirements 
of  title  n.  FEA  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  State  proceedings  In  the  Federal 
com-ts.  Title  II  takes  effect  2  years  after 
enactment. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  in- 
crease U»e  efficiency  of  generation  and 
transmission  of  electric  power.  Electric 
utilities  subject  to  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  are  requii'ed  to  make 
new,  expanded  and  retired  generating 
and  transmission  capacity  available  to 
other  utilities  on  a  fair,  reas6nable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  Likewise,  they 
can  be  required  to  provide  other  utilities 
access  to  existing  transmission  capacity 
for  purposes  of  wheeling,  displacement 
and  similar  transactions. 

Wholesale  suppliers  of  electrlc^power 
who  are  subject  to  FPC  jurisdiction  are 
required,  in  the  case  of  an  anticipated 
shortage  oi  electric  power,  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  their  wholesale  and 
retail  customers  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner. 

Electric  utilities  subject  to  FPC  juris- 
diction are  prohibited  from  having  more 
than  one  rate  increase  application  pend- 
ing simultaneously.  The  title  11  limita- 
tions on  fuel  adjustment  clauses  apply 
to  utilities  subject  to  FE>C  jurisdiction. 
These  utilities  are  also  prohibited  from 
including  construction  work  in  progress 
in  the  rate  base. 

An  Office  of  Public  Counsel  is  estab- 
lished in  tlie  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  represent  consiuner  interests  before 
the  Commission.  The  Office  would  also 
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administer  an  Intervener  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  consumer  representation. 

The  Commission  Is  dlreetod  to  estab- 
lish utility  equb>ment  and  aystein  Nlia- 
bility  standards,  and  to  require  utilities 
to  submit  quality  contxtri  programs  de- 
signed to  assure  equipment  and  system 
reliability. 

"ntle  IV  of  the  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  grant  assistance  to  State  regula- 
tory authorities  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
proving stafBng  of  State  authorities, 
funding  more  effective  consumer  repre- 
sentation, and  demonstrating  innova- 
tive rate  structures.  Appropriations  of 
$40  million  per  fiscal  year  are  authorized. 
Title  V  of  the  bill  deals  with  coordina- 
tl<Hi  of  idanning  and  siting  of  bulk 
power  facilities.  Electric  utilities  ai«  re- 
quired annually  to  prepare  long-range 
plans  for  their  bulk  power  supply  facili- 
ties, construction  of  which  will  com- 
mence during  the  ensuing  10  years.  Ten- 
tative sites  for  construction  of  such  facil- 
ities must  be  identified  in  the  plan, 
within  4  years  before  commencement  of 
construction.  Tlie  plan  must  be  filed  with 
appropriate  regulatory  authorities  and 
must  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Area  planning  councils— consisting  of 
representatives  of  State  Oovemois  and 
regulatory  authorities,  and  bulk  power 
suppliers  in  the  area  for  which  the  coun- 
cil is  established — must  review  the  plans 
filed  with  them  and  prepare  areawide 
plans  which  are  based  on  the  idans  sub- 
mitted by  the  utilities.  Coordination  of 
Federal  procedures  for  approving  new 
bulk  power  facilities  is  required. 
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Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Congressman  John 
DiNGELL,  Congressman  Johh  Moss,  Con- 
gressman ToRBEHT  Macdonalo,  Congress- 
man William  Brodhead,  Congressman 
Andrew  Maguire,  and  Congressman 
Richard  Ottinger,  the  Electric  Utility 
Rate  Reform  and  Regulatory  Improve- 
ment Act.  This  legislation  will  reform 
electric  utility  rates,  strengthen  State 
and  Federal  electric  utility  regulatory 
commissions,  assure  greater  reliability  of 
existing  powerplants,  increase  consumer 
Input  into  the  regulatory  process  and 
provide  for  more  effective  planning  for 
electric  utility  bulk  power  supplies. 

The  continuing  upward  spiral  of  elec- 
tricity prices  is  a  vital  concern  of  my 
Connecticut  constituents  and  is  a  critical 
national  energy  problem.  State  regula- 
tory commissions  are  besieged  by  utility 
rate  requests  and  protests  from  consum- 
ers demand  rate  relief.  The  utilities  argue 
that  rate  increases  and  Increased  rates 
of  return  are  necessary  to  buUd  new  ven- 
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eratin?  plants.  These  plants,  Uiey  argue 
are  needed  to  maintain  continued  reli- 
aWe  service.  But  I  question  whether  such 
plant  expansion  is  necessary  and  desir- 
aUe. 

ESectric  utilities'  rates  typically  are  de- 
signed to  promote  consumption  through 
prices  which  decline  in  steps  with  in- 
creasing usage.  In  addition,  discoimts  are 
provided  for  heavily  consuming  markets, 
such  as  all-^ectric  residential,  or  electric 
space  heating.  Tlie  inevitable  result  of 
these  promotional  rates  is  to  stimulate 
demand,  especially  peak  demand,  for 
electricity.  Peak  demand  in  turn  stimu- 
lates construction  of  costly  new  generat- 
ing plants. 

Powerplants  must  be  built  to  accom- 
modate the  highest  yearly  peak  demand 
expected  on  the  utility  system,  plus  a 
margin  of  reserve  capacity.  In  other 
words,  construction  of  new  generating 
capacity  is  a  function  of  peakload  de- 
mand. As  a  result  of  building  capacity  to 
meet  peaks,  rather  than  building  to  meet 
average  demand,  about  51  percent  of  the 
Nation's  electric  utiUty  generating  capac- 
ity is  idle.  My  constituents  simply  cannot 
afford  to  continue  financing  the  building 
of  50-percent  excess  capacity,  especially 
when  there  is  an  alternative — ^redesign- 
ing rate  structures  so  as  to  "reduce  the 
peak." 

Utility  rate  structures  must  accurately 
signal  consumers  as  to  the  incremental 
costs  that  they  place  on  the  utility  sys- 
tem. For  example,  consumers  who  use  a 
great  deal  of  peakload  power  force  utili- 
ties to  use  the  least  efficient  power- 
plants— usually  gas  turbines — to  meet 
the  peak  demand.  In  addition  those  same 
consumers  force  the  development  of  ex- 
pulsive new  plants.  Under  the  legislation, 
those  consumers  that  produce  the  sys- 
tem's peakload  and  force  plant  expan- 
sion win  bear  the  cost  of  such  expansion. 
Although  Congress  cannot  set  the  re- 
tail prices  of  electricity.  Congress  can 
and  must  assure  that  electricity  pricing 
schedules  adopted  by  State  commissions 
equitably  allocate  the  cost  of  electric 
utility  service  sunong  ratepayers.  The  bill 
that  we  are  Introducing  today  would  re- 
quire tiiat  users  be  charged  neither  more 
nor  less  thtm  the  actual  costs  of  the 
peakload  and  other  electricity  service 
they  consume. 

Another  important  problem  addi'essed 
by  the  bill  is  the  lack  of  consumer  repre- 
sentation at  State  and  Federal  utility 
regulatory  proceedings.  Regulation  works 
only  when  both  sides  of  an  issue  are  ade- 
quately represented.  Utilities  are  wrtl 
represented  by  lawyers,  economists,  and 
accoimtants,  and  the  ratepaying  con- 
sumer pays  for  utility  advocacy.  But  con- 
simiers  lack  the  resources  for  effective 
advocacy. 

On  the  State  level,  the  legislation  es- 
tablishes the  consumer's  right  to  inter- 
vene in  State  proceedings  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  national  ratemaking 
standtu-ds  enunciated  in  the  bill.  Attor- 
ney's fees  are  available  to  consumers 
who  prevail  on  the  merits,  unless  the 
State  has  adopted  another  method  for 
financing  consumer  representation  in 
State  regulatory  proceedings. 
On  the  Federal  levd,  an  Independent 


Office  of  Public  Counsel  is  created  at  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  represent 
consumer  interests  b^ore  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Public  Counsel  will  also  admin- 
ister an  intervener  fund,  making  funds 
available  to  consumer  groups  which  are 
invoked  in  regulatory  proceedings  be- 
fore [the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

These  Federal  consumer  protection 
provisions  are  the  result  of  House  hear- 
ings that  I  chaired  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  November  1975.  The  hearings  were 
designed  to  determine  the  consumer 
consequences  of  the  States'  and  con- 
sumer groups'  nonparticipation  in  PPC 
proceedings.  As  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings, I  became  acutely  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificant role  the  PPC  plays  in  regulating 
utilities  and  utility  rates.  Although  con- 
sumer groups  have  participated  in  State 
utility  proceedings  and  have  promoted 
State  utility  regulatory  reform,  llttie  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  sets  wholesale 
electric  smd  natural  gas  pipeline  and 
wellhead  rates  and  approves  power  pool 
generation  and  transmission  plans.  Util- 
ity regulatory  reform  Is  incomplete 
without  addressing  Federal  regulation. 
The  FPC  consumer  protection  provisions 
in  Uie  legislation  address  this  problem. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  requirement  that  utiUties  supply 
consumers  with  clear  and  simple  state- 
ments of  rate  schedules  applicable  to 
them  as  well  as  those  schedules  appli- 
cable to  other  major  classes  of  electric 
consumers.  It  Is  time  to  bring  rate  struc- 
tures cut  In  the  open  for  public  scrutiny. 
A  "report  card  billing"  procedure  is  also 
required  of  utilities.  In  each  billing  state- 
ment, utilities  must  tell  consumers  their 
degree  day  adjusted  consumption  of  the 
same  billing  period  for  the  prior  year. 
This  information  should  motivate  con- 
sumers to  conserve  energy. 

Finally,  the  bill  limits  the  use  of  auto- 
matic fuel  adjustanent  clauses  and  re- 
quires an  annual  audit  of  such  clauses; 
requires  utility  stockholders  to  pay  for 
political,  promotional,  and  Institutional 
advertising — ^not  consumers;  and  grants 
assistance  to  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions to  improve  their  staffs. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
legislation  which  will  foster  long-overdue 
utility  reforms. 


FEA  NEEDS  KICK  INTO  OBLIVION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noted  with  amusement  a  recent  story 
in  the  Tulsa  World  indicating  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  saved 
the  public  $138  million  in  1975.  $17  mil- 
lion more  than  it  costs  to  nm  the  agency 
for  that  same  fiscal  year. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this  puffery  by 
FEA.  and  by  their  attempts  to  hoodwink 
the  consumers  and  CMigress  alike.  With 
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112  employees  dedicated  to  tlie  fine  art 
of  public  relations,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
F£A  seems  adept  at  tooting  its  own  horn. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  time  to  blov/  the 
whistle  on  FEA.  and  set  the  record 
straight 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
noted,  "life  is  pleasant  at  the  agency" 
The  mean  salary  of  $19,062  is  the  highest 
of  any  Federal  agency;  37  PEA  officials 
are  paid  more  than  $37,000:  and  the 
nimiber  of  employees  in  this  infant 
agency  has  swelled  to  3.200. 

Not  all  of  this  self-serving  activity  is 
self-induced.  We  in  Congress  have  en- 
acted 45  energy  laws  since  the  Arab  em- 
bargo, and  many  of  them  require  action 
by  the  PEA.  That  really  does  not  speak 
.so  well  for  Congress,  having  passed  45 
energy  laws,  and  yet  we  all  realize  that 
our  energy  situation  is  no  better  than  ii 
was  before  PEA  was  established. 

I  have  opposed  PEA  everj*  step  of  the 
way.  I  opposed  its  original  creation,  and 
I  have  opposed  evei-y  extension.  I  warned 
my  colleagues  repeatedly  that  FEA  would 
come  to  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare, 
costing  the  consumers  million.s  of  wasted 
dollars.  Unfortimately  my  predictions 
have  come  true,  and  worse. 

Par  from  haviug  the  consumers'  best 
interests  at  heart,  FEA  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing entrenched  as  it  develops  "outside 
constituences"  in  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. Two  well-known  oil  companies  are 
examples.  One  company  reportedly  hai. 
received  over  $250  million  from  its  com- 
petitors through  the  direct  subsidy  known 
as  the  entitlements  program.  Anotlier. 
which  is  a  refiner-marketer  having  vir- 
tually no  production,  fully  supports  close 
FEA  regulation  and  price  control  for  tlie 
crude  oil  it  must  buy. 

Once  again  the  Federal  Government 
has  created  a  regtJatory  agency  which 
stifles  competition,  increases  costs  to  the 
consumer,  and  balloons  the  burgeoning 
bureaucracy 

Moreover  PEA  is  a  public  works  agency 
for  attorneys.  Regulations  are  written  .so 
that  only  their  author  understands  them. 
"Obscure  and  obfuscate'  must  be  a 
victory  slogan  at  PEA. 

The  Federal  Paperwork  Commission 
would  have  a  field  day  with  the  FEA.  In- 
dustry responses  to  the  PEA  now  total 
over  2  million  pages.  According  to  the 
Wall  Street  Jom-ual,  FEA  is  now  moving 
into  additional  office  space  simply  to  store 
all  of  these  returned  forms. 

Just  listen  to  some  of  these  indastry 
estimates.  Standard  of  Indiana  em- 
ploys 100  people  full  time  to  handle 
regulator\'  work  at  a  cost  of  $3  million. 
Shell  Oil  has  250  employees  working  to 
comply  with  Goverrunent  regulations. 
Exxon  had  to  prepai-e  one  report  for  FEA 
that  came  to  475,000  pages,  taking  23 
man-years  to  prepare. 

Skelly  Oil  Co.  headquartered  in  my 
own  district  spent  $1.5  million  complying 
with  PEA  regulations  and  filling  out  PEA 
forms.  That  was  almost  1  percent  of 
Skelly's  aftertax,  net  income  last  year. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — these  paper- 
work regulatory  costs  are  eventually  paid 
by  ttie  consumer.  Prices  have  to  be  In- 
creased to  cover  these  Govemment-im- 
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posed  costs.  Money  for  forms  means  less 
money  for  energy  exploration  and 
development. 

To  say  that  FELA  has  saved  the  con- 
sumers $17  million  more  than  it  costs  to 
run  FEA  ignores  the  reahtles  of  the  reg- 
ulatory costs  to  the  private  industry,  as 
well  a«  tlie  growing  salaries  and  employ- 
ment levels  at  FEA. 

FEA  can  pat  itself  on  the  back  all  it 
.vants.  but  what  FEA  really  needs  is  a 
swift  kick  into  oblivion. 


March  11,  1976 


FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THE  ELEC^'ION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    r*LIKf)'!NrA 
IN  "HK  HOUf?E  OF  RFPRFSKNTAXn  KS 

Thursday,  Manh   11,  1976 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  an  article  written 
by  one  of  my  con.stituents.  Mr.  Henry 
Huglin.  A  retired  Air  Force  brigadier 
general,  Mr.  Huglin  is  a  syndicated  col- 
umnist and  lecturer  on  national  security 
and  international  affairs  and  has  com- 
mented on  national  affairs  a  number  of 
times.  In  the  following  article.  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  Election,  Mr.  Huglin  gives 
his  views  on  the  weakening  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  position  in  the  world. 

Ff-vii.N   Policy   in  the  Election 
(By  Henrj'  HiigUn) 

.A.s  with  most  president lai-yo.ir  election 
rampaltrn.s.  more  heat  than  light  Is  being 
•shed  on  foreign  policy  is.siies,  even  from  the 
con'pndeis   for   the  presidency. 

The  major  renson  Is  that  foreign  affairs  are 
',i.<4<mlly  so  complex  that  they  serve  a.s  good 
i.^i^ue  unly  in  a  simplistic  .jloganeering  way. 
because  oi  the  locue  of  the  candidates  on  the 
in^  t  effective  mean.s  oi"  ready  vote-getting 
;:ii..'.e  huilding. 

Tiie  other  major  reasons  arc  that  most 
people  '.vould  rather  not  face  up  to  foreign 
affairs  potential  "gvins"  issues,  and  their  pri- 
mary Interest  Is  In  the  domestic  "butter" 
issues  ot  InflAtlon,  unemployment,  wages. 
taxes,  crime,  etc. 

So.  we  are  not  lilcely  to  be  enlightened 
.11  the  campaign  on  the  essence  of  foreign 
policy  issues— despite  their  Importance  and 
growing  gravity. 

Y'-'.,  the  deoaies  on  our  role  In  the  world, 
detente,  and  the  defense  budget  are  going 
on  in  other  forum.s  In  a  growlngly  responsible 
and  balanced  way. 

i:i:xperienced  realists  are  increasingly  sound- 
ing warnings  on  and  urging  actions  to  re- 
veiiC  uie  ei-osjion  of  our  international  posi- 
tion -  and  counterbalancing  the  dovish,  so- 
''alled  "llberar"  politician.';  and  publicists 
who.  since  Vietnam,  have  had  a  heyday  of 
pouring  forth  antl-mllltary  and  non-lsola- 
tio.nist  rhetoric  and  of  rationalizing  what- 
cer  the  .Soviet.?  do.  Here  are  some  of  the 
realists  and  what  they  are  writing: 

The  'Foreign  Policy  Task  Porce  of  the 
Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority" — a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  former  government  offi- 
cials and  experienced,  knowledgeable  profes- 
sional people — have  been  analyzing  and  pub- 
licizing the  Inequities  of  detente,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Soviets'  massive  arms  buildup, 
and  the  necessity  for  our  Increasing  markedly 
our  defense  budget.  They  have  warned  that 
the  nation  is  in  great  daiiger.  .  .  Tbe  SovieC 
L  luuu  continues  to  pursue  a  p<dicy  of  expan- 
.;ion    that    threatens    otir    vital    interests   In 


Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  ... 

"The  best  diplomatic  sign  the  U.S.  could 
give  the  world  now  would  be  a  sharp  Increase 
in  cor  defenBc  progr»zns  .  .  . 

"IX  we  allow  ouraelves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  myth  of  detente,  reduce  our  mUlt&r; 
fitreugUi.  and  permit  our  alliances  to  erode, 
we  may  well  .suffer  irreversible  defeats,  which 
could  imperil  the  safety  of  democracy  In 
America." 

Then.  Mr  Paul  Nltze.  who  has  had  a  long, 
outstanding  career  In  government,  includ- 
ing being  a  key  member  of  our  strategic  amu 
limitations  talks  (SALT)  delegation,  states, 
in  a  strikingly  persuasive  lead  article  in  the 
January  Lssue  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine: 
•  ther*^  i..  every  prospect  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  agreements  the  Soviet 
tJnion  will  continue  to  pursue  a  nuclear 
superiority  that  is  not  merely  quantitative 
but  designed  to  produce  a  theoretical  war- 
winning  capability.  Further,  there  Is  a  ma- 
jor rifik  that,  if  such  a  condition  were 
achieved,  the  Soviet  Union  would  adjust  its 
policies  and  actions  in  ways  that  would 
undermine  the  present  detente  situation  or, 
alternatively.  Increase  the  prospect  of  So- 
viet expansion  through  other  means  ol  pres- 
sure. 

"If.  and  only  if,  the  U.S.  now  takes  action 
to  redress  tiie  impending  strategic  imbal- 
ance, can  the  Soviet  Union  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  Its  quest  for  superiority  and  to 
resume  the  path  of  meaningful  limitations 
and   reductions  through  negotiations." 

Also,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
tnger  compelUngly  warns,  in  the  February 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine:  "The  decade 
ahead  will  be  a  testing  time  for  the  Western 
democracies.  The  outcome  wUl  critically  de- 
pend on  the  role  the  \J£.  assumes,  on  its 
abUlty  to  attain  renewed  consensus  and  com- 
mon purpose,  and  on  its  willingness  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  margin  of  nUUtary  power 
to  preserve  a  military  balance  In  those  sec- 
tors of  the  Ea&tern  Hemisphere  vital  to  our 
security.  .  . 

"The  underlying  reality  is  that  at  no  point 
since  the  1930'b  has  the  Western  World 
faced  so  formidable  a  threat  to  its  survival 
As  then,  the  military  balance  Is  deteriorat- 
ing, but  the  trend  in  large  measure  goes  un- 
noticed because  the  Soviets  today,  though 
expansion -minded,  speak  in  less  bombastic 
and  threatening  terms  than  the  Nazis  dW,  .  . 

"Power  remains  the  ultimate  sanction  in 
dealing  with  potential  conflict.  Where  power 
exists  and  is  respected,  it  will  not  have  to 
be  exercised  .  . 

These  are  some  of  the  soberuig  views  being 
put  forth — and  such  concerns  over  our 
worsening  strategic  situation  are  now  spread- 
ing ever  more  widely. 

So — although  we  can  expect  mostly 
sloganeering  rhetoric,  rather  than  really  en- 
lightened campaign  debate,  on  foreign  policy 
during  this  election  year — the  deep  and  grave 
problems,  challenges,  and  dilenuuae  our  coun- 
try faces  will  be  even  more  pervasive  when 
the  Administration  and  Congress  take  office 
next  January.  Hopefully,  they  will  have  the 
message  and  lead  us  all  into  facing  up  to 
the  realities  of  the  world  far  better  than 
ha.s    been    the    case   In    the   past   few   years. 


NO  U.S.  ARMS  TO  EGYPT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'llVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr,  Speaker,  adminis- 
tration proposals  to  remove  the  arms 
embargo  to  Egjrt  are  grounded  in  a  dan- 
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gerous  disregard' for  Israel's  sebiUtty  and 
an  Irratfonal  and  equally  dangerbtis  ap- 
proach to  securing  a  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East. 

By  itself  the  sale  of  six  C-130  aircraft 
will  not  disrupt  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Bfiddle  East.  However,  as  editorials 
in  the  Near  East  Report,  the  Washington 
Star,  and  the  Ctiicago  Sun-Times  have 
pointed  out  in  the  past  week,  the  opening 
of  the  supply  door  to  Egypt  indicates  that 
the  United  States  would  later  become  a 
major  arms  supplier  for  Egypt.  Additiou- 
;illy,  according  to  the  Near  East  Report, 
the  sale  of  the  six  militarj'  transport 
planes  is  "a  clear  sign  of  a  lessening  of 
.support  for  Israel,  and  a  signal  to  the 
Arabs  to  play  their  waiting  games." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  transparently  clear 
that  further  enlarging  Egypt's  alread^^ 
huge  stock  of  military  hardware  is  no 
way  to  encourage  peacemaking  in  the 
Middle  East.  Defense  Secretary  Donald 
Rumsfeld  considers  supplying  weapons  to 
be  "in  the  Interest  of  the  Middle  East  tn 
the  broadest  sense."  The  position  of  this 
administration  is  that  by  supplying  arms 
to  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  the  Utilted 
States  will  in  some  sense  have  more  con- 
trol over  the  conflict. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  have 
not  yet  learned  that  lesson.  Did  tiie  sup- 
ply of  military  equipment  to  both  India 
and  Pakistan  either  endear  us  to  either 
.side  or  avoid  armed  conflict  between 
them?  Perhaps  Mr.  Rumsfeld  would 
argue  that  our  large-scale  sale  of  arms 
to  Turkey  and  Greece  eased  relations  be- 
tv.een  those  two  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rational  road  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  no  way  In- 
cludes sale  of  arms  to  Egypt.  At  best  we 
would  produce  a  Greece/Turkey  or 
India/Pakistan  outcome,  and,  at  worst. 
sale  of  arms  to  the  Arabs  coidd  spell  a 
crucial  savage  holocaust  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  destruction  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  What  Egypt  needs  today  is  trac- 
tors, not  tanks  and  planes.  Her  people 
live  in  abject  poverty.  The  Government 
of  Egypt  should  be  concerned  with  im- 
proving social  sendees — not  with  pre- 
liaring  for  another  war. 

Anwar  Sadat  has  already  publicly 
stated— Indeed,  he  told  me  last  April 
personally— that  peace  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  will  have  to  wait  for  the  next 
generation.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
arms  for  Egypt  should  also  wait  for  the 
next  generation. 

Particularly  disturbing  to  me  is  the 
state  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Bfid- 
dle  East.  We  have  agreed  to  supply 
Israel  arms  in  a  manner  to  insure  that 
the  balance  of  power  remains  stable  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 
Compare,  if  you  will,  the  balance  of 
power  between  Israel  and  Egypt  alone. 
Egypt  has  911  aircraft  to  Israel's  574. 
Egypt  has  1,540  pieces  of  artillery  to  Is- 
rael's 660.  Israel's  fleet  of  26  ships  is 
dwarfed  by  Egypt's  fleet  of  45.  Finally, 
Egypt  has  a  standing  army  of  322.500 — 
more  than  double  Israel's  army  of 
154.000.         J 

Stace  1973  figypt  has  acquired  the  fol- 
lowing military  supplies:  600  T-62  tanks: 
400  T-54/55  tanks;  30  SA-3  and  SA-e 
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batteries;  64  Mirage  P-1  fighter/bomb- 
ers; $8  BClragfe  m  fighter/bombers;  48 
Mlg  23  fighter/bombers;  24  Westland 
Commando  helicopters:  and  C  Westland 
Sea  King  antisubmarine  helicopters. 
Furthermore,  negotiations  for  the  fol- 
lowing arms  ha^'e  been  reported:  a  BAC 
Rapier  SAM  missile  s.vstem;  200  Jaguar 
fighter/bombers:  and  a  plant  to  manu- 
facture Westland  Lynx  helicopters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  particularly  revealing  is 
the  size  of  Israel's  and  Egypt's  military 
budgets.  Israel — population  SYz  mil- 
lion— has  to  defend  herself  agaiiist 
nearly  a  dozen  Arab  enemies  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  over  100  milhon.  Is- 
rael has  a  military  budget  of  just  over 
$3.5  billion.  Egypt,  who  has  to  defend 
herself  only  from  Israel,  has  a  military 
budget  of  over  $6.1  billion. 

Combined  Arab  military  acquisitions 
since  the  1973  war  total  almost  $17  bil- 
lion according  to  London's  prestigious 
International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies.  These  gains  now  aUow  the  Arab 
cotmtries  to  enjoy  a  4  to  1  superiority 
over  Israel  in  combat  planes,  a  3  to  1 
edge  in  trained  pilots,  a  3  to  1  superiority 
in  ships  and  submarines,  and  a  19  to  1 
advance  in  antiaircraft  missiles. 

Does  the  United  States  need  to  throw 
more  arms  into  this  already  imbalanced 
situation?  Ought  we  continue  to  supply 
pdanes  and  missiles  imtil  the  Arabs  have 
a  100  to  1  edge? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  imagine  this 
Congress  committing  a  greater  folly  than 
lifting  the  Egyptian  arms  embargo. 
Printed  below  are  the  articles  from  the 
Near  East  Report,  the  Washington  Star 
and  the  Chicago  Sim  Times  as  well  as  a 
column  by  Jack  Anderson  which  was 
printed  March  8,  1976,  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues: 
No  U.S.  Abms  to  EkjYPT 
It  became  clear  in  Washington  late  last 
week  that  the  Fori  Administration  was 
sictlvely  embarking  on  a  policy  of  establish- 
ing a  U.S.-Egyptian  military  supply  relation- 
ship. 

In  this  column  last  Oct.  29,  we  warned 
against  such  a  dangerous  poUcy,  arguing 
that  Egypt  needfi  tractors  more  than  tanks. 
But  diirlng  the  past  week.  Administration 
officials  have  been  busy  on  Capitol  Hill  pre- 
paring the  groundwork  not  only  for  an 
initial  sale  of  six  C-130  Hercules  military 
transport  planes,  but  followup  supplies.  In  a 
two-tier  deUvery  schedule.  In  the  short  term, 
the  Administration  would  aeU  Egypt  only 
"non-Ietbal"  Items,  such  as  mine  detectors, 
military  transport  helicopters,  communica- 
tions equipment  and  woiUd  begin  a  V£. 
mUltary  training  program  In  Egypt.  Later, 
the  Administration  foresees  the  inclusion  of 
such  equipment  as  sophisticated  radars  and 
anti-tank  missiles. 

Defense  Secretary  Rtunsfeld  declared  last 
week  that  ending  the  VJS.  arms  embargo 
against  Egypt  was  a  good  idea.  Secretary 
Kissinger,  appearing  before  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  also  defended 
the  Administration's  decision,  although  he 
maintained  that  be  does  not  "anticipate" 
sales  beyond  the  transport  aircraft  "in  the 
next  few  months." 

There  are  two  key  questions  that  must 
be  asked:  Does  Egypt  really  need  American 
weapons  now?  And  wUl  the  start  of  a  U.S.- 
Egyptlan  military  relationship  promote 
Middle  East  peace?  The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions ]£  an  emphatic  no. 
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Acjri-dlng  to  London's  authoritative  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies.  Sgypt  today  has 
911  aircraft,  1,976  tanks,  322.500  men  under 
arms,  more  than  1,600  artUlery  pieces,  46  ships 
and  over  500  SAM  mlssUe  launchers.  Israel, 
by  comparison,  has  674  aircraft,  2,700  tanks. 
154,000  men  under  arms,  some  660  artillery 
pieces.  26  ships  and  only  45  SAM  mlssUe 
launchers.  And  the  point  mtist  be  made  that 
Israel  does  not  only  have  Egypt's  mUltary 
threat  to  concern  her,  faced,  as  she  Is,  with 
.several  hostile  neighbors. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  ship  spare 
parts  to  Egypt,  as  Sadat  blmsself  admitted 
dtu-ing  a  recent  press  conference  in  Kuwait. 
In  addition,  Saudi  ArabU  provides  both 
financial  as  well  as  concrete  mUltary  sup- 
port to  Egpyt.  The  Saudis,  who  also  have 
ptu-chased  $5  billion  in  arms  since  1973.  have 
already  transferred  French-made  Mirage 
fighter  bombers  to  Egypt.  Libya,  Egypt's  re- 
serve arsenal,  is  also  acquiring  weapons  at 
a  multl-blUlon  doUar  pace,  with  quantities 
it  cannot  possibly  absorb.  And  Egypt  has 
recently  concluded  massive  arms  deals  with 
Prance,  Britain  and  East  European  stateri. 

A    DANCSaOTIS    SZGNAI. 

By  themselves,  six  C-lSO's  would  not  dis- 
rupt the  miUtary  balance.  But  this  Is  not 
what  is  at  stake.  By  opening  the  supply  door 
for  Egypt,  the  United  States  indicates  that 
later  it  woiUd  become  a  major  arms  supplier 
to  Egypt— a  clear  sign  of  a  lessening  of  sup- 
port for  Israel,  and  a  signal  to  the  Arabs  to 
play  their  waiting  game. 

Administration  officials  contend  that 
Sadat's  "moderate"  approach  might  be  on- 
dangeied  without  this  symbolic  demonstra- 
tion of  UB.  mUltary  support.  But  Sadat's 
regime  is  threatened  by  chronic  economic 
rather  than  mUltary  problems.  The  only  pub- 
lic, anti-government  demonstrations  in  Egypt  ' 
since  1973  were  by  Helwan  steel  workers  de- 
manding more  bread — not  by  soldiers  de- 
manding more  bullets. 

smce  the  1973  war.  the  United  States  has 
responded  to  Egypt's  economic  problems,  pro- 
viding this  year  alone  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
in  economic  assistance  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. More  is  anticipated  next  year.  Sensitive 
to  America's  desire  to  Increase  infiuence  In 
Egypt,  Israel  has  not  protested  the  Adminis- 
tration's poUcy  of  transferring  technology  to 
Egypt,  nor  the  establishment  of  closer  com- 
mercial and  political  ties.  But  arms  to  Egypt 
is  another  otory. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  its  relations  with  Egypt 
through  economic  rather  than  mUltary 
means.  The  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress should  not  be  blackmaUed  into  believ- 
ing that  a  prerequisite  for  continuing  good 
ties  between  Washington  and  Cairo  Is  the 
start  of  VS.  arms  shipments.  Egypt  has  al- 
ready gained  much  from  close  ties  with  the 
United  States — including  the  vital  Sinai 
passes  and  oU  fields.  If  America's  foreign 
ixrtlcy  is  reduced  to  courting  the  favor  of  dic- 
tatorial regimes  by  providing  weapons  to  be 
used  against  democratic  allies,  then  there  is 
ample  reason  to  challenge  this  policy — for  it 
is  a  policy  contrary  to  the  interests  of  this 
country  and  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  9,  19761 
Arming  the  Egtptians 

As  we  have  noted  in  the  past,  the  arms 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world — eetimated  at 
close  to  $13  billion  this  year — Is  becoming  a 
national  disgrace.  A  plan  to  sell  weapons  t» 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  would  In- 
troduce a  new  and,  in  our  view,  most  dan- 
gerous element  Into  the  Middle  Eastern  con- 
flict. 

The  barest  glimpse  of  this  plan  has  so  far 
been  pobUcIy  revealed.  Defense   Secretary 
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Donald  Bumsfeld  told  a  press  conlcreuce  the 
othar  day  that  be  expects  the  United  states 
wUl  erentuaUy  be  oelUng  weapons  to  Egypt, 
alOBg  with  •ucb  "non-lethal"  equipment  as 
tba  alz  C-180  tranaport  planes  being  dis- 
cussed in  Oongreaa.  It  would  Indeed  appear 
that  a  rather  ambitious  program  of  arms 
sales  U  planned.  Between  now  and  the  elec- 
tions. It  Is  expected  tbat  items  will  be  re- 
stricted to  the  non-letbal  categories.  But 
after  that — unless  Congress  blows  the  whis- 
tle on  the  plan — there  will  be  "defensive 
weapons."  consisting  of  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles, personnel  carriers  and  so  on.  leading 
anally  to  what  is  e]q;>ected  to  be  a  full-scale 
program  involving  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons.  According  to  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  the 
Ford  administration  considers  supplying 
weapons  to  l^pt  to  be  "In  the  interest  of 
the  Middle  East  in  the  broadest  sense." 

We  empbatlcaUy  disagree.  We  wUl  leave 
to  the  phllosopbers  the  moral  Issues  involved 
in  supplying  arms  to  both  sides  of  a  conflict. 
We  would  point  out.  however,  that  our  past 
experience  with  this  sort  of  thing — notably 
in  the  case  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Greece  and 
Turkey — does  not  have  the  affect  of  endear- 
ing the  United  States  to  either  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Nor  does  It  enable  the  United 
States  to  bring  leverage  to  bear  to  prevent 
armed  eonfllct. 

m .  the  case  of  Egypt,  the  United  States 
voald  not  be  the  only  sotirce  of  weapons,  as 
It  is  for  all  practical  purposes  with  Israel. 
Using  money  snpidled  him  by  the  oil-pro- 
ducing Arab  states — especially  Saudi  Ara- 
bla^-Sadat  can  and  tmdoubtedly  will  buy 
arms  from  many  sourees  In  Western  Europe, 
juad  If  he  wants  to,  from  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  as  well.  The  leren^e  that  the 
united  States  win  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
on  ^gypt  will  at  best  be  minimal.  And  the 
damage  done  to  Israeli-American  relations 
could  be  enormous. 

In  any  event,  for  the  United  States  to  be- 
come a  major  supplier  of  arms  to  any  of  the 
Arab  countries  hardly  squares  with  our  own 
concept  of  the  best  Interests  of  the  Middle 
East,  or  for  that  matter  of  Egypt  itself.  It  Ls 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  $4  billion  In 
American  weapons  pledged  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  be  made  available  to  the  so-called 
'confrontation '  states  in  the  event  of  an- 
other Arab-Israeli  war.  A  far  more  productive 
way  to  help  the  E^ptians  would  be  to  offer 
them  the  credits  and  technical  assistance 
they  desperately  need  to  build  up  their  mis- 
erable economy.  That  as  least  could  be  done 
with  a  clear  conscience,  without  Increasing 
the  danger  of  a  new  war  that  nobody  wants. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Mar.  5.  19761 
C-130's  Risky  Cargo  for  Ecttpt 

The  administration  Is  trying  to  convince 
Congress  to  lift  its  embargo  against  Egypt 
and  permit  the  sale  of  six  C-130  military 
cargo  planes  to  Cairo.  The  arguments  being 
advanced  by  the  administration  are  far  !eBs 
persuasive  than  the  dangers  posed  by  the 
proposed  sale. 

The  State  DepartmeiU  .says  it  is  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  encourage  the  moderate  policies 
and  strengthen  the  domestic  political  for- 
tunes of  President  Anwar  Sadat.  The  sale  of 
the  C-130S,  the  administration  says,  would 
help  achieve  the  goal.  Besides,  if  Sadat  can't 
get  the  planes  from  Washington,  he  might 
try  to  buy  them  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
some  other  country. 

It's  far  from  certain  that  a  relarlvely  mod- 
est sale  of  six  planes  valued  at  $39  million 
would  add  Importantly  to  Sadat's  political 
strength  or  Influence  his  foreign  policy. 
Neither  Is  It  certain  Sadat  would  try  to  buy 
Soviet  planes.  It  Is  far  more  likely  that  the 
VS.  sale  would  set  a  precedent  for  subse- 
quent sale  of  the  antitank  and  antiaircraft 
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missiles  and  F-  Si  jet  fighters  Sadat  is  said  to 
want.  A  sale  at  that  magnitude  would  be 
militarily  and  diplomatically  reckless.  Creat- 
ing that  precedent  would  be  especially  reck- 
less at  a  time  when  Sadat  Is  saying  that  he 
reached  "secret  agreements"  with  the  United 
.States  In  connection  with  last  fall's  Sinai 
accord. 

The  administration  is  correct  In  encourag- 
ing Sadat-type  moderation  But  the  safest 
HT.d  probably  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
'.hat  goal  is  to  maintain  the  arms  embargo 
and  to  .sell  Egypt  goods  that  will  really  con- 
tribute to  Its  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment goiids  like  agrlrnltiUAl  and  indu.strial 
prod  tic  ts. 

If   THE  MmEAST  Explodes 
( By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington. — Israel  can  never  again  ex- 
pect to  win  an  easy  victory  over  the  Arabs, 
according  to  the  Pentagon's  latest  secret 
Intelligence  estimates.  The  Arab  nations  have 
amassed  tremendous  stockpiles  of  Soviet 
weapons,  giving  them  vastly  superior  fire- 
power. 

The  comparative  figures  are  classified  "Se- 
crot-Sensitlve."  Since  the  Soviets  supplied 
the  equipment,  they  obviously  know  the 
flgvires.  We.  therefore,  believe  the  American 
people,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  sui^port 
Israel,  are  also  entitled  to  the  facts. 

The  six  leading  Arab  powers — Egypt,  Syria, 
Jordan,  Iraq,  Ubya  and  Saudi  Arabia — have 
a  combined  strength  that  Is  overwhelming. 

Roughly,  they  have  a  4-to-l  superiority 
over  Israel  In  combat  planes,  a  3-to-l  edge  In 
trained  pilots,  a  19-to-l  advantage  in  anti- 
aircraft missiles  and  a  3-to-l  superiority  Ui 
ships  and  submarines. 

It  Is  the  Pentagon's  view,  nevertheless, 
that  Israel  would  win  the  next  military  con- 
flj^  but  that  the  victory  would  be  costly. 

Concurring,  the  CIA  estimates  that  a  fu- 
ture Arab-Israeli  outbreak  would  produce 
at  least  M.OOO  Israeli  casualUes.  On  a  pro- 
portionate basis,  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  2.5  million  casualties  for  the  United 
States. 

Here  aie  some  highlights  from  the  .secret 
intelligence  figures: 

The  six  Arab  countries  have  a  combined 
air  strength  of  1809  supersonic  and  subsonic 
fighter  Jets.  I.srael  has  only  426.  of  which 
208  are  supersonic.  The  Egyptians  alone  have 
347  supersonic  flgh(t«rs,  the  Syrians  another 
33«.  In  addition,  these  two  Arab  nations  pos- 
sess 62  of  the  latest  Soviet  RnO  23s,  which 
are  superior  to  any  Jet  plane  the  U.S.  has 
\et  sent  to  Israel. 

Most  Arab  planes  and  missiles  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Ru.ssians  since  the  October. 
1973  war  Syria,  especially,  has  been  loaded 
down  with  extremely  sophisticated  equip- 
ment In  contrast,  220  of  Israel's  subsonic 
planes  are  U.S. -.supplied  A  4  Skyhawks, 
Mhlch  are  20-year-old  models. 

The  six  Arab  nations  have  2530  trained 
pllot.s.  including  1740  who  are  qualified  to 
fly  Jet  fighters.  Israel  has  1100  pilots,  of 
whom  700  are  Jet  qualified.  .^11  told,  the  six 
Arab  air  forces  have  78,600  airmen,  as  op- 
posed to  only  19,000  for  Israel. 

The  Israelis  have  only  800  antiaircraft 
ini-sslles.  including  the  short-range  Chapar- 
ral. They  have  114  launchers,  but  only  18 
are  now  in ^^^t Ion. 

On  the  otl&  side,  the  Arab  Six  have  a 
formidable  19(285  SAM  ml.ssHes  of  varying 
.sophLstlcation,  with  2678  launchers.  But 
only  399  launchers  are  actually  deployed  In 
the  field.  All  In  all.  the  Arab  air  defense 
system  has  been  described  In  Intelligence  re- 
ports as  "the  most  dense  in  the  whole 
world." 

During  the  1973  war,  only  one  Israeli 
plane  was  shot  down  in  combat.  But  a  sober- 
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lug  120  were  brought  down  by  antiaircraft 
weapons,  particularly  the  Soviet  SIAXC  mis- 
siles. 

The  combined  Arab  navfea  mn  ftve  tines 
greater  in  manpower  than  Itaaen  aavy  of 
5000  seamen.  But  the  Arabs  Iiave  4S  de- 
stroyers, submarines  and  miSBUa  boats,  com- 
pared to  Israel's  18  missile  boats  and  one  sub- 
marine. 


PHILADELPHIA      WATER      DEPART- 
MENT    TO     CONTROL    AND     USE 

SLUDGE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  FENNSTLiVANX* 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  197S 

Ml-.  ETT.BEaiG.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^e  Phila- 
delphia Water  Department  has  devised  a 
way  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  sludge 
it  must  dump  hi  the  ocean  by  distrlbuthig 
the  material  for  use  as  a  lawn  and  gar- 
den conditioner. 

Tlie  soil  conditioDer,  the  end  product 
of  the  sewage  treatment  process,  is 
known  as  digested  sludxe.  The  water 
department  is  giving  away  unlimited 
quantities  of  the  shidge  at  no  cost  to  any 
residents  who  will  take  it. 

The  sludge  has  been  designated  "Phil- 
organic"  because  of  Its  plant  nutrients. 
Water  Conunlssioner  Carmen  Quarlno 
says  his  department  devised  the  give- 
away program  to  reduce  the  huge  quan- 
tities of  digested  sludge  which  now  must 
be  barged  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That 
quantity  could  reach  141  million  pounds 
in  1976. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  ordered  the  city's  water  department 
to  cut  its  volume  of  ocean  disposal  in  half 
by  1979.  and  to  discontinue  it  completely 
by  1981.  The  sludge  giveaway  Is  just  one 
of  several  outlets  being  explored  by  the 
water  department. 

The  soil  conditioner  is  safe  for  all 
gardens,  and  resembles  peat  moss. 
Philorganic  contains  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoi-us,  and  potassium,  and  offers  a  num- 
ber of  benefits  to  gardeners  by: 

Improving  ability  to  till  the  soil,  whicli 
permits  better  rooting  and  more  oxygen- 
ation of  plant  root  systems; 

Increasing  water  retoition  capabilit>'; 

Stimulating  a  slow  release  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  that  enhances  nitrogen  build- 
up ;  and 

Providing  a  healthy  addition  to  pot- 
ting soil. 

The  water  department  has  researched 
the  use  of  Pliilorganic,  and  recommends 
combining  one-third  F^orgsmic  to  two- 
thirds  soil.  At  a  normal  tilling  depth  of  4 
inches,  2  inches  of  the  sludge  material 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil.  The  soil 
conditioner  is  easily  worked  into  the 
earth  by  using  hand  tools,  rototUIers,  or 
plows.  Lighter  appUcations  to  better 
quality  soil  helps  maintain  the  soil's 
fertmty. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  already  found 
the  sludge  giveaway  program  a  success- 
ful way  to  get  rid  of  10  to  20  percent  of 
its  digested  sludge.  The  Philad^hia 
water  department  hopes  to  distribute  as 
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much  as  possible  frcHn  two  locations  in 
I^iladelphla. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  57  years 
ago,  the  American  Legion  pledged: 

To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  democracy, 
and  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrade- 
ship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

Today,  the  American  Legion  per- 
petuates its  founding  pledge  in  its  per- 
severance "For  God  and  Coimtry."  On 
Ihlarch  15.  Legionnahres  cel^rate  the  an- 
niversary of  their  organization,  which 
first  met  in  Paris.  France,  on  March  15, 
1919.  when  delegates  frcan  the  First 
American  Expeditionary  Force  acknowl- 
edged that  their  responsibility  to  each 
other  and  to  their  country's  citizens  did 
not  end  with  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

The  continuing  dedication  of  the  Le- 
gion to  the  adjustment  of  the  veteran  to 
civilian  life,  restoring  his  health  and  use- 
fulness to  society,  maintaining  his  dig- 
nity, and  assuring  tiie  welfare  of  the  vet- 
eran's widow  and  children  is  celebrated 
with  this  commemoration  oi  the  Legion's 
founding.  The  American  LegiMi  has  also 
performed  outstanding  service  to  the 
veterans  of  our  wars  with  its  spraisorship 
of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  the  Korean 
GI  bilL  By  serving  the  veteran  in  this 
way,  the  Legion  serves  all  of  America, 
for  our  men  and  women  returning  to 
American  communities  from  military 
sei-vice  face  singular  problems  and  pres- 
sures. In  addition,  financial  aid  to  foimo: 
servicemen  and  women  increases  titieir 
opportunities  to  contribute;  in  turn,  to 
America. 

While  caring  for  veterans  the  Legion 
has  not  forgotten  the  veteran's  children, 
promoting  child  welfare  legislation  which 
benefits  all  children  and,  therefore,  the 
Nation.  Youth  programs  like  American 
Legion  baseball  have  produced  stars — 
Musial  and  Spahn — ^while  encoiuvging 
youth  in  good  sportsmanship.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  sponsors  thousands  of  Boy 
Scout  units  and  offers  a  cash  scholarship 
in  the  National  High  School  Oratorical 
Contest.  Such  training  and  encourage- 
ment in  American  ideals  multiplies  the 
di\idends  resulting  from  these  invest- 
ments in  our  country's  youth. 

After  57  years  of  vigorous  service  in 
Amei'ica,  it  is  clear  that  America  still 
needs  the  American  Legion  with  Its  con- 
tinued and  important  civic  service  for 
those  who  served  their  Naticoi  in  war,  and 
I  am  honored  to  join  the  manbers  of  tiie 
American  Legion  in  celebrating  the  57tix 
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anniversary  of  their  proud  traditions.  I 
commend  the  Legionnaires  of  Illinois  and 
our  Nation  for  their  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  our  American  heritage,  which 
they  practice  as  a  way  of  life,  and  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  them  as  they  go  for- 
ward in  greater  service  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  us  all. 


INCUMBENT  PROTECTION 
COMMISSION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  inMmsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  issued  the  following  press  release 
containing  strong  criticism  of  congres- 
sional efforts  to  dilute  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

The  president  of  the  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  warned  of  confusion  that 
"would  turn  candidates'  lives  into  one 
nightmare  after  another."  She  also  said 
that  under  the  current  bill,  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  might  as  well  be 
called  the  "Incumbent  Protection  Com- 
mission." 

The  League  of  Women  Votei-s  press 
release  follows: 

Incumbent  Protection  Commission 

Washington,  D.C. — ^League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  U.S.  national  president  Ruth 
C.  causen  said  today  that  "if  Congress  con- 
tinues to  tamper  with  the  independence  of 
tbib  Federal  Ejection  Commission  they  might 
as  weU  change  Its  name  to  the  'Incumbent 
Protection  Commission.' " 

Her  comments  were  part  of  strong  criti- 
cism leveled  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
at  congressional  efforts  to  dUute  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  FEC  through, 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  leglslaUon.  S.  3065  and  HJi.  12016, 
now  under  consideration.  One  objectionable 
provision,  according  to  Mrs.  Cltisen,  would 
require  the  vast  majority  of  advisory  opin- 
ions from  the  FEC  to  be  turned  Into  regula- 
tlcms  that  could  be  vetoed  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  In  the  House  version, 
Congress  would  also  have  power  to  veto  any 
word  or  Item  in  the  regulations;  thus  open- 
ing up  posslblUtles  of  completely  altering 
the  meaning  of  the  FBC  decision. 

She  also  warned  that  passage  of  the  veto 
provision  would  turn  candidates'  lives  into 
one  nightmare  after  another.  "Candidates 
aroxind  the  country  are  already  confiised 
about  the  complex  campaign  finance  law. 
This  provision  would  prevent  quick  an- 
swers to  Important  questions  on  compliance, 
as  weU  as  destroy  any  real  advisory  process," 
she  said. 

She  also  criticized  a  provision  in  the  House 
bill  which  would  ban  any  FEC  Investigations 
of  an  Incumbent's  staff  member's  actlvltlee 
If  the  Incumbent  signs  an  affidavit  that  the 
staff  person  In  question  Is  performing  regu- 
larly assigned  f  uU  time  duties. 

Mrs.  Clusen  also  said  that  the  League  of 
Wmnen  Voters  does  favor  some  of  the  amend- 
ments being  put  forth  regarding  campaign 
election  laws  "which  Indicate  that  the  Con- 
gress Includes  the  restrictive  FEC  provisions, 
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it  will  be  taking  one  legislative  step  forward 
and  five  steps  backward." 

Mrs.  Clusen  then  urged  all  members  of 
Congress  to  closely  conslder-the  two  bills  and 
to  take  a  more  critical  look  at  those  and 
other  restrictive  provisions  within  It.  She 
said  that  congressional  responslblUty  calls 
for  them  to  assure  that  "legislation  they  pass 
serves  the  public's  Interest  and  does  not 
hamper  campaign  reform." 


RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  NEEDS: 
PmHA  FINANCING  OF  SEWER  AND 
WATER  SYSTEMS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF   ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
February  26  highlighted  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  development  program  for 
rural  America.  I  spoke  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  present  FmHA  programs  and 
poUcies  in  desiling  with  the  crucial  prob- 
lems of  farming,  housing,  commimity 
facilities,  and  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Those  observations  have  been  reinforced 
by  the  CcMnmission  on  Rural  Water  which 
has  just  released  partial  results  of  its 
study  of  210  nnHA-flnanced  sewer  and 
water  systems.  Their  findings  under- 
score the  need  for  effective  congressional 
action  to  strengthen  FmHA's  role  in 
rural  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  follovring  summary 
of  that  Commission's  report: 

FmHA  Financing  and  Low-Income 

CoincmoTiEs 

(By  Stanley  Zimmerman) 

(This  article  Is  a  r^rlnt  from  the  Special 
Rate  Section  of  the  Rural  Water  News,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Commission  on  Rural 
Water,  February  1976  Issue.  To  facilitate 
reproduction,  tables  have  been  developed  to 
replace  the  graphs  in  t^e  CH-iglnal  article.) 

The  price  rural  residents  are  forced  to  pay 
for  water  service  is  high,  far  more  than  low 
income  pe<H>le  can  truly  afford,  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  introduced 
by  the  Congress  to  aid  needy  communities 
are  not  in  fact  doing  so.  The  efforts  of  FmHA 
to  achieve  this  objective  In  the  field  are 
being  dissipated  by  national  policies  and  by 
state-by-state  disparities  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  agency's  general  mandate.  This 
has  been  the  conclusion  NDWP  has  drawn 
from  its  field  experience  for  some  time,  but 
now  we  have  ample  data  to  support  it. 

We  have  done  an  intensive,  project  by  pro- 
ject analysis  of  water-sewer  systems  funded 
by  FmHA,  an  analysis  based  upon  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  FmHA  state  offices.  In  the 
first  phase  of  this  study,  we  examined  210 
systems  receiving  grant  funds  from  FmHA 
during  the  period  July  I  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  a  time  when  the  "One  Percent 
Rule"  for  determining  grant/loan  ratios  In 
funding  packages  was  being  used.  The 
conclusions  that  emerged  from  this  data  are 
even  more  disturbing  than  we  had  imagined. 
Here  are  a  few  highlights: 

1.  Rural  residents,  especlaly  low  Income 
persons,  are  paying  imreasonable  rates  for 
water  service.  The  average  monthly  per-fam- 
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ily  charge  for  the  systenxs  we  studied  was 
roughly  $12,  about  three  times  what  the 
average  urban  family  would  pay.  Aud  this 
bill  often  Includes  almost  nothing  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Many  families  are 
paying  over  $30  a  month  for  drinking  water. 
Even  more  disturbing;  the  lower  the  income 
of  the  famUy,  the  greater  the  percentage 
of  hla  Income  that  must  be  spent  for  water 
service.  (See  Table  1.)  Families  with  incomes 
below  $4,000  annually  spend  an  average  of 
three  percent  of  that  for  service;  sometimes 
they  spend  as  much  as  sis  percent. 

TABLE  :. -PROJECTED  AVERAGE  RESIDENTIAL  USER  COST 
BURDENS  IN  FmHA  GRANT  FUNDED  SYSTEMS 


Annual  irKome 
group 


Number  of 
projects 


Average  Average 

monthly        percent  of 
user  co5t  income 


0to»3,0j0 

1 

JlO.  37 

4.14 

J3,001  to  »5,000 

32 

9.24 

2.49 

J5,00i  to  ;7,ooo 

17,001  to  iib.ooo  . ,  . 

98 

10.62 

2.15 

70 

K.23 

2.16 

$10,001  to  Jl 2, 000       . 

10 

17. 16 

1.91 

All  group; 


210 


11.92 


2.21 


2.  PipHA  grant  funds  are  not  reaching  the 
neediest  communities  at  all.  Families  wuh 
aimual  incomes  of  $5,000  and  under  con- 
stitute 44  percent  of  the  suppo.sed  FmHA  tar- 
get population  (families  with  incomes  under 
$12,000  In  places  of  10.000  population  or 
less) .  These  people  received  only  15  percent 
of  the  PmHA  grants  and  12  percent  of  the 
grant  funds  in  the  period  studied.  (See 
Tables  2a  aud  2b.)  This  is  a  truly  astonish- 
ing fact.  Logically,  based  on  Congres.sional 
intent  and  tmnounced  PmHA  policy,  needy 
families  should  receive  a  percentage  of  the 
grant  funds  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
the  population  they  constitute;  instead  they 
receive  smaller  amounts  of  funds  than  their 
numbers,  to  .say  nothing  of  their  need,  would 
'.varrant.  With  three  timei  as  many  of  '.he 
poorer  rural  families  laclcliig  even  adequate 
plumbing  than  their  non-poor  neighbor.-^, 
based  on  1970  Census  data,  FmHA  Is  giving 
the  poor  families  at  least  10  times  less  b'rant 
assistance  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

TABLE  2A.     RURAL  POPULATION  IN  PLACES  OF  10,000  AND 
LESS,  UNITED  STATES,  1970 


Number  of 
Annual  income  group  families 


MloJ5,000 7,073.000 

»5,001  to  $7,000 2.724.00C 

$7,001  to  $10,000  3,963,000 

$10,000  to  $12,000 2,315.000 

All  groups 16,075,000 


Percent 
of  total 


44.0 
16.9 
24.7 
14.4 


100.0 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tlie  Census,  "Geographic  Aipects  of  the 
Housing  Inventory,"  HC(7)  7,  table  A  6. 


TABLE  2B.    FmHA  GRANT  ALLOCATIONS  BY  INCOVE 


Annual  income 
group 


Number 
of  grants 


Percent 
oftoUl 


Amount 
of  grant 
funds   Percent 
obligated    of  total 


W  to  $5,000 

$5,001  to  $7,000... 
S7.001toil0.00O.. 
$10,001  to  $1^,000. 


33 

15.8 

98 

46.2 

70 

33.3 

10 

4.7 

$5, 474,  000 
19, 844,  000 
15,  715.  DOG 
5,628.000 


11.8 
42.5 
33.7 
12.0 


AH  groups. 
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100.0    46,661,000      100.0 
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3.  The  FmHA  One  Percent  Rule  is  not  being 
applied  to  aid  communities  that  need  grant 
assistance.  PmHA  says  the  user  can  rea- 
sonably be  asked  to  assume  an  annual 
debt  service  burden  equal  to  one  percent  of 
the  community's  family  Income  for  water 
service.  Grant  funds  are  to  be  applied  as 
necessary  uip  to  50  percent  of  project  costs) 
only  to  reduce  the  debt  service  to  this  level. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  policy  -  and 
NDWP  doubts  that  they  are  substantial— It 
is  not  being  followed  In  the  field.  In  80  per- 
cent of  the  projects  we  studied,  debt  loads 
were  not  reduced  to  one  percent.  (See  Table 
.3.)  Families  with  annual  incomes  under 
$4,000  usually  had  to  pay  two  percent,  some- 
times as  much  as  four.  In  only  18  of  the  210 
cases  studied  did  FmHA  provide  grant  financ- 
ing up  to  the  limit  of  50  percent  of  project 
cost,  and  in  only  six  of  these  cases  was  the 
grant  funding  provided  successful  In  re- 
ducing the  debt  load  to  one  percent. 

TABLt  3      PROItCTED  AVERAGE  RESIDENTIAL  DEBT  SERV- 
ICE   BUROENSi  IN    F,-nHA   GRANT   FUNDED  SYSTEMS 


\ 

Average 

Average 

\ 

percent 

Number 

percent 

N 

of  income 

of 

ot  income 

Number 

spent  on 

projects 

for  those 

Annua!  income 

of 

debt 

^  1.05 

>  1.05 

Jioup 

proiects 

service 

percent 

I 

percent 

;toJ3.000.. 

1 

2.78 

2.78 

J3.001  to  $5,000 

V 

1.42 

27 

1.57 

$5,001  to  $7,000    . 

98 

1.31 

71 

1.45 

$7,001  to  $10,000 

;o 

1.30 

54 

1.43 

Jl  0.001  to  $12,000 

10 

1.2i 

8 

1.31 

All  g'oups 


210 


1.33 


161 


1.40 


We  think  tliese  figures  speak  for  tliem- 
.selves.  Rural  residents  face  a  serious  problem 
with  Wiiter  rates,  and  present  PmHA  policies 
are  a  part  of  this  problem.  They  should  be 
a  part  of  the  solution  Ln.stead.  Copies  of  the 
complete  FmHA  study  highlighted  het«  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Commission  on  Rural 
Water.  (Mr  Zimmerman  is  executive  director 
of  NQiVf*) 


HELP  THE  HANDICAPPED  VETERANS 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March   11,  1976 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  Uie  attention  of 
my  respected  colleagues  a  legislative 
oversight,  which,  although  unintentional 
I  am  sure,  has  created  considerable  hard- 
ship for  a  small  group  of  veterans. 

The  Federal  Government  has  tradition- 
ally, as  it  unequestionably  should,  as- 
sisted those  men  and  women  who  offered 
theh-  lives  in  defense  of  our  country.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  have  expressed 
tlieir  gratitude  by  creating  many  special 
provisions  in  the  areas  of  education, 
housing,  and  credit  in  order  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  veterans  to  return 
to  lifestyles  severely  disrupted  by  war. 

For  those  persons  who  sustained 
crippling  injuries,  in  addition  to  medical, 
financial,  and  educational  benefits,  the 
Federal  Government  focused  attention 
on  the  unique  housing  problems  the  vet- 
erans encountered,  and  found  that  oae 
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of  the  most  important  requisites  for  in- 
jured \eterans.  partlciUarly  paraplegics, 
to  cope  with  day-to-day  living  is  an  en- 
vironment designed  to  place  as  little 
strain  on  theii-  limitations  as  possible. 

With  this  aim  in  mind,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  established  a  mortgage 
as.sistance  program  for  veterans  who 
have  lost  the  use  of  two  arms  or  two  legs 
so  they  may  acquire  housing  specially 
equipped — wider  doors,  no  staire,  bath- 
room facilities  oriented  to  their  needs — 
to  accommodate  their  handicaps.  How- 
ever, when  this  program  was  conceived, 
hemiparaplegics.  those  men  and  wom- 
en— numbering  approximately  2,300  in 
the  Nation — who  have  lost  the  use  of  one 
arm  and  one  leg,  were,  unexplainably,  not 
included. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  wliich  will 
amend  section  801  of  title  38,  to  include 
hemiparaplegics  in  the  veterans  mort- 
gage assistance  program.  The  added  cost 
to  this  program  to  incorporate  2,300  in- 
dividuals will  be  nominal — Insignificant 
when  measured  against  the  benefits  this 
money  will  grant  to  deserving  veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  correct  this  inequity  by  enacting  thi.s 
bill  into  law  without  delay. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLARD  WIRTZ  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  Congress  will  read 
witli  interest  the  following  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Willard  Wirtz,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
before  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  on  the  problems  facing  older 
Americans  in  employment. 

The  text  of  Mr.  V^irtz's  statement 
follows: 

St.^te.ment   of  Willard  Wirtz 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: You  have  asked  that  I  testify 
regarding  ■tlie  accomplishments  and  failures 
of  the  Ag-j  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  aud  .  .  .  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  response  to  the  employment  problems 
and  needs  of  the  older  worker."  Since  others 
are  clearly  more  competent  to  evaluate  the 
detailed  record  of  the  administration  of  the 
1967  legislation,  I  hope  It  will  serve  the  Sub- 
committee'.s  purpose  if  I  refer  rather  to  the 
broader  principle  that  Act  Incorporated  and 
to  what  seem  to  me  the  necessary  further 
applications  of  that  principle  today. 

From  1935  to  about  1965,  our  national 
policy  regarding  ourselves  as  older  people 
was  directed  entirely  to  the  Idea  of  Security 

SLCfRlrY    AND    OPPORTUNrry,    OUR 
NATIONAL    POLICY 

In  1965-  with  the  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  the  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  and  the  proposal  to 
the  Congress  of  what  was  to  become  the 
Age  Olscrimluatlon  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967    (ADEA)— there  emerged   the  recognl- 
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tion  of  a  second  dimension  of  old-Bge  policy; 
relating  to  Opportunity. 

The  two  ob)ectlve8  are  oomplemmtary. 
Most  of  the  opportunities  provktod  by  tb« 
1965-07  legislation,  including  ttame  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  prohibition  of  dlserlmlnaUon, 
contribute  to  Security.  But  Opportunity 
obviously  includes  the  important  additional 
element  of  contribution  and  meaningfulness. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Although  the  provisions  for  Security  as 
such  are  by  no  means  yet  complete,  there 
seems  special  reason  to  emphasize  right 
now  the  Opportunity  dimension.  For  the 
prospect  Is  emerging  that  with  the  growing 
concern  In  this  country  about  long-range 
employment  we  will  not  only  lessen  our 
insistence  on  meaningful  opportimlty  for 
older  people  but  actually  curtail  it — and 
enlarge  other  forms  of  security  as  a  kind 
of  trade-off.  More  bluntly,  there  seem  to  me 
clear  sins  that  we  are  moving  toward  pre- 
serving a  pretense  of  acceptable  employment 
figures — statistics  I — by  putting  mote  and 
more  people  with  more  and  mare  competence 
and  capacity  out  to  pasture  earlier  and 
earlier.  If  this  is  so,  it  Is  a  cruei  form  of 
national  self-deceit. 

The  figures  which  would  confirm  or  allay 
this  concern  are  not  available.  This  Sub- 
committee has  been  previously  advlaed  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  standard  statistics 
when  it  comes  to  measuring  the  employment 
and  unemployment  of  <AAet  people,  those 
55  to  66,  and  particularly  those  over  66. 
They  are  critically  deficient  and  I  think 
misleading. 

The  report  In  a  private  poll  conducted  In 
1974 — ^to  the  eftect  that  3  out  at  10  people 
65  and  over  who  are  not  working  would 
like  to  be — is  obviotisly  mushy;  but  it  comes 
too  close  to  our  strong  sense  of  this  situa- 
tion to  be  disregarded. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  enacting  the  ADEA 
was  the  advice  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  the  Congress  In  1966  tliat  an  estimated 
"million  man-years  of  producttve  time  are 
unused  each  year  because  of  unemifloyment 
of  workers  over  46;  and  vastly  greaUM  num- 
bers are  lost  becatise  of  forced,  compulsory, 
or  automatic  retirement."  Today,  eleven 
years  Iat»,  I  wouldn't  talk  about  man-hours; 
and  this  is  Important  because  this  pioMem 
is  emerging  increasingly  as  Involving  women 
f  uUy  as  much  as  men.  The  rest  of  it  Is  that 
all  that  I  can  find  out  about  this  situation 
Indicates  that  this  lost  productive  time  fig^ure 
Is  much  higher  today  than  it  was  then,  and 
is  rising  rapidly. 

Section  6  of  the  ADEA  of  1967  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  a  "study  of 
institutional  and  other  arrangements  giving 
rise  to  involuntary  retirement,  and  report 
his  findings  and  any  appropriate  l^Jslative 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress."  Eleven  years  later,  that  report 
has  not  been  made.  The  perennial  advice  to 
the  Congress  is  that  the  matter  is  still  being 
studied.  I  think  the  fuller  truth  Is  that  we 
don't  want  to  fbce  these  facts  for  fear  that 
what  they  would  show  woulC  be  Opportunity 
curtailed,  the  employment  prospects  of 
younger  and  middle-aged  people  being 
bolstered  up  a  little  by  moving  more  people 
out  earlier. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  are  also 
signs  of  an  increasing  acceptance  of  this  as 
both  inevitable  and  all  right.  I  disagree  on 
both  counts. 

What  then  to  do  about  it? 

BECOMMENDATIOMS 

There  are  three  propositions,  long  on  the 
national  agenda,  that  need  no  leas  attention 
Just  because  thegr.  too,  have  aged: 

That  employment  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  should  be  stopped; 
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That  arbitrary  fixed  age  limits  for  manda- 
tory retirement  ought  to  be  eliminated; 

That  special  work  opportunities  must  be 
provided  through  programs  such  as  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  and  Senior  AIDES. 

A  review  of  even  part  of  the  testimony 
already  presented  to  this  and  other  subcom- 
mittees makes  me  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  I  can  add — except  by  way  of  con- 
firmation— to  what  you  have  alreaidy  heard. 

The  prohibitions  on  age  discrimination 
warrant  more  rigorous  enforcement  than 
they  have  so  far  received.  The  fine  print  in 
the  ADEA.  limiting  its  protection  to  those 
under  65.  should  be  removed;  what  we  have 
now  is  a  Slightly  Older  Worker  Age  Discrim- 
ination Act. 

The  mandatory  retirement  point  is  as 
sticky  as  it  is  important.  That  report  called 
for  by  Section  5  is  the  essential  basis  for 
deciding  what  to  do  here,  and  there  isn't  any 
excuse  for  not  having  it. 

The  obvious  and  obviously  critical  fact 
about  Operation  Mainstream  Senior  AIDES 
and  other  similar  programs  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  curtailment 
oS  "funding  under  cover  of  "decentralization" 
and  "revenue  sharing"  means  that  these 
programs  are  being  cut  back  even  as  the 
need  tar  them  increases.  I  feel  helpless  in 
Just  saying,  as  so  many  others  have  here, 
that  this  seems  to  me  terribly  vrrong. 

To  be  serious,  however,  about  building 
Opportimlty  as  well  as  Sectirlty  into  the 
last  third  of  our  lives — or  even  about  stop- 
ping the  reduction  of  present  opportunities 
for  older  people — Is  necessarily  to  recognize 
that  this  cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with 
as  a  problem  of  old-age  policy  alone.  To  pre- 
tend that  the  answer  to  the  non-use  of  older 
workers  lies  in  giving  them  Jobs  by  force 
of  law,  when  this  means  taking  those  Jobs 
from  other  workers  and  when  the  tinem- 
ployment  rate  Is  at  the  8%  level,  is  empty 
forensics.  The  unemployment  costs  of  a  dis- 
tressed economy  m^ist  not  be  thrown  dis- 
proportionately on  older  people — or  on  any 
other  group.  There  is  more  reason  now,  not 
less,  for  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  ADEA 
of  1S67.  But  to  be  honest  with  this  group 
among  us,  and  with  ourselves.  Is  to  recognize 
that  older  worker  Opportunity  depends  In 
principal  measure  on  flntUng  a  new  form 
and  meaning  of  growth  in  this  country. 

We  have  relied  in  the  past  on  an  economy 
based  on  that  growth  which  is  reflected  In 
our  measure  of  the  Gross  National  Product; 
and  we  have  accepted  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  contribute  to  that  particular 
kind  of  growth  as  creating,  as  far  as  human 
labor  Is  concerned,  more  Jobs  than  it  elimi- 
nates. But  our  stmunation  of  this  situation 
has  left  out  the  long  range  implications  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  number  of  Jobs  did 
increase  .  .  .  until  recently  .  .  .  they  were 
increasingly  occupied  for  shorter  and  shorter 
portions  of  the  life  span.  At  one  end,  major 
employers  are  now  offering  "career  Jobs" 
on^  to  people  over  age  20.  At  the  other 
end,  workers  are  being  removed  from  these 
Jobs  at  earlier  ages,  by  forcing  employees 
to  retire,  buying  them  off  with  more  attrac- 
tive retirement  Incomes,  or  by  simply  not 
admitting  them  back  into  Jobs  when  they 
get  dislocated  from  employment  in  reces- 
sion periods.  What  was  at  an  earlier  point 
progress  toward  rationalization  the  place  of 
work  In  life  has  become  a  form  of  denial 
of  meaning  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  its 
climax. 

Today  the  ever-growing  Gross  National 
Proiiuct  economy  is  simply  no  longer  a  real- 
ity. It  was  based  on  the  fallacy  that  there 
would  be  never-ftidlng  tolerance  in  the 
world  tor  6%  of  Ite  population  consuming 
40%  of  its  prlmar^>«iatiiral  resotirces.  And 
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technology  is  not  today  producing  a  net 
Increase  in  Jobs;  to  the  contrary. 

So  where  we  go  in  a  policy  of  providing 
opporttinlty  fm-  older  people  Is  Inextricably 
linked  to  some  choices  that  have  to  be  made 
as  to  where  we  go  as  a  society.  Such  a  policy 
depends  necessarily  on  a  new  concept  of 
growth;  not  one  that  accepts  stagnation, 
for  it  is  simply  not  our  nature  to  Shrink, 
but  one  that  draws  much  mare  creatively 
on  the  use  of  the  limitless  human  resource, 
with  less  reliance  on  what  we  take  from  the 
earth's  thin  crust.  A  new  and  broadened 
concept  of  growth  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  create  the  qviantities  of  opportunities  for 
useful  roles  we  WiU  need  for  all  of  us,  and 
give  tis  more  room  to  deal  with  the  admit- 
tedly difficult  problem  of  an  adequate  quan- 
tity of  such  roles  for  the  older  population. 

The  constructing  of  a  new  concept  of 
growth  obviously  carries  beyond  the  province 
of  this  Subcommittee.  There  are  elements  of 
it,  however,  that  emerge  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment — using  that 
term  broadly-— of  older  people.  I  only  suggest 
a  few  of  these  briefly  here: 

There  is  obviously  plenty  to  be  done  in 
every  community  in  this  country  that  older 
people  are  fully  and  eminently  qualified  to 
do.  This  Includes  but  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  what  has  traditionally  been  handled  on  a 
"volunteer"  basis — but  without  any  reason 
for  its  having  to  be  handled  that  way.  A  new 
concept  of  growth  based  on  the  fuller  use  of 
the  human  resource  will  necessarily  include 
reappraisal  of  the  validity  of  attaching  such 
dl8prop<»tlonate  significance  to  what  is  done 
in  "the  labor  market"  as  we  have  defined  It. 
This  will  properly  include  a  reconsideration 
of  the  whole  system  of  compensation  and 
non-compensatioiL 

We  will  eventually  recognize  again  the 
value  that  lies  in  the  symbiotic  relationship 
between  the  old  and  the  rest  of  the  society, 
as  we  used  to  within  the  family.  There  is 
within  the  community  at  least  as  much  op- 
portunity to  make  use  of  this  as  there  used 
to  be  within  single  households. 

There  is  a  thoroughly  rational  case  to  be 
made  for  developing  a  q>ecial  training  or 
education  element  to  be  included  in  the  life- 
pattern  at  probably  the  60-to-66  age  level. 
The  productive  and  service  potential  this 
would  develop  Is  Immeasurable.  The  eco- 
nomics of  this — on  a  tough-minded  cost  and 
return  analysis  basis — ^havent  even  been  ex- 
plored. 

New  "part-time"  work  patterns  of  various 
kinds  will  inevitably  develop  as  part  of  a 
purposive  effort  to  flt  work  into  a  more  ra- 
tional life  pattern  instead  of  doing  all  our 
thinking  the  other  way  around — or  letting 
somethlz^  called  "the  market"  do  the  think- 
ing for  us.  There  would  be  eminent  good 
sense  in  phasing  retirement,  graduaUy  reduc- 
ing an  individual's  working  time  on  his  or 
her  accustomed  Job — ^instead  of  preserving, 
simply  for  employer's  convenience,  a  false 
concept  of  Instant  xiselessness  that  results 
in  wholesale  human  trauma. 

Whatever  cost  elements  may  be  involved 
in  these  or  the  numberless  other  possibllltlee 
of  related  kind  will  not  be  validly  deter- 
mined untu  we  start  doing  a  comprehensive 
accounting  of  the  immense  costs  of  present 
programs — ^unemployment  insurance,  wel- 
fare programs,  retirement  arrangements,  in- 
stitutionalization of  one  kind  or  another — 
from  which  no  contribution  whatsoever  to 
productivity  or  service  result. 

STTMSCABT 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  urge,  in  the  light  of  today's  econcunlc 
prospects,  the  more  rigorous  enforcement 
and  the  larger  support  of  those  present  pro- 
grams— Including  the  prohibition  of  age  dis- 
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crimination  In  employment,  and  special 
work  and  service  programs — whicb  recognize 
Opportunity  as  part  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  Include  In  our  compact  with  each  other 
regarding  our  later  years; 

And  that  we  take  particular  care  not  to  try 
to  either  paper  over  or  meet  national  eco- 
nomic exigency  by  shutting  off  older  people's 
opportunities  to  find  purpose  and  meaning 
la  doing  what  they  can  and  want  to  do; 

But  that  we  recognize  that  the  only  ulti- 
mately satisfactory  older  age  employment 
policies  will  have  to  be  based  on  new  growth 
policies  depending  less  on  the  conversion  of 
limited  natural  resources  and  more  on  the 
f\i;i?r  development  and  use  of  the  limitless 
iMiman  resource — including  what  is  In  most 
people  after  they  pass  those  arbitx-ary  and 
aitiiicial  age  lines  to  which  we  currently  at- 
tach out-dated  importance. 

An  Important  part  of  any  new  concept  of 
Vrowth"  will  be  in  creating  a  system  that 
serves  our  humanity,  with  each  year  of  life 
u  5  important  as  any  other,  and  a  correspond- 
ing decline  in  our  habit  of  adapting  the  hu- 
man experience  to  service  the  system.  The 
old  grow  th  concept  Is  now  faltering.  We  need 
to  put  .something  In  its  place  It  might  Just 
as  well  be  something  better. 
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vail,  and  the  freedoln-Ioving  8i>lrlt  of 
their  hearts  may  be  matched  by  political 
reality. 


COMMEMORATING   ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Estonia,  celebrated 
Fpbruary  24. 

A  land  of  resilient  people,  Estonia  has 
fought  attacks  against  its  sovereignty 
.since  the  12th  century,  when  it  was 
finally  overtaken  by  the  Germans  and 
Dfa'ies  after  a  war  which  spanned  three 
decades.  As  a  pawn  in  later  power  games, 
Estonia  became  a  province  of  Russia  in 
1721.  She  proclaimed  her  independence 
in  1918,  and  that  same  year  was  forced 
to  defend  it  in  a  war  against  Soviet  at- 
tackers. Estonia  is  again  suffering  under 
physical  subjugation,  but  the  hearts  and 
spirits  of  tho  Estonians  remain  free. 

Estonian  tenacity  has  rebuilt  a  devas- 
tated, war-torn  land  left  with  nothing 
in  the  early  18th  centuiy,  to  a  thriving 
example  of  economic  and  cultural  suc- 
cess. In  the  fields  of  cellulose,  textiles, 
agriculture,  and  oil,  Estonia  has  excelled 
in  production  for  export.  She  boasts  re- 
spected educational  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  University  of  Tartu — older  than 
both  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Moscow.  Estonian  national  culture  fea- 
tures exceptionally  original  folklore, 
and  gigantic  world  recognized  music 
ft.itivals. 

E.stonians  have  endured  much,  and  in 
ypite  of  their  hardships,  may  feel  much 
satisfaction  and  pride  in  all  they  have 
been  able  to  accomplish.  Let  us  pause 
^•nd  remember  this  courageous  people 
during  this  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence, pray  that  justice  will  soon  pre- 


PARM  BUREAUS  NEW  DECLARA- 
TION OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    OAIIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March   11,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
om-  Bicentennial,  has  prompted  a  large 
number  of  groups  and  organizations  to 
restate  the  founding  principles  of  our 
great  country  in  modem  context.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  the  Record  today  one  such 
declaration  by  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  Farm  Bureau  is  a  vol- 
untary organisation  that  has  been  a  very 
effective  force  in  furthering  the  interest 
of  agriculture  and  the  total  economy. 
The  bureau  represents  a  group  of  people 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  effort 
to  alleviate  domestic  and  world  hunger: 
the  American  farmers.  I  salute  the 
•American  farmer  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  firmly  agree  with  their  "new  dec- 
laration of  freedom."  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  bureau's  declaration  that 
f  ollow.s : 

S.MUTING    THE    Pa.ST— SECVRINfi    THE    FUrURE: 

A  New  Declaration  oi    Freedom 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  small  baud  of 
freedom-loving  farmers  iguiied  the  spark 
that  led  to  the  Declaration  of  ludepeud- 
euce  -the  greatest  charter  of  freedom  ever 
coiiceived  by  man  and  the  ba.sls  for  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  a  way  of 
life  de.stined  to  become  the  env.\  of  mankind 
tlnoughout  the  world. 

Ah  we  contemplate  the  Bicentennial  of  that 
momentous  event,  it  is  fitting  and  necessary 
Uicit  we  pause  to  take  Inventory  of  our 
achievements  as  a  free  people,  to  determine 
v.hcre  we  have  strayed  from  the  concepts  of 
our  founding  fathers  and  to  re.sei  our  course 
for  the  decades  ahead. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  llke-mlucled  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  Join  u.s  in  proclaiming 
a  new  declaration  of  freedom. 

A.S  Americans,  we  can  be  proud  of  our 
record.  We  have  achieved  the  highe.st  .:.tand- 
aid  of  living  for  the  average  citizen  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  earth.  We  have  more  per- 
.sonal  freedom  than  any  other  people.  We 
liave  been  generous  In  .sliarlng  our  achieve- 
monts  with  others  throughout  the  world. 

We  affirm  our  belief  in.  and  support  of,  a 
private  competitive  economic  .'iystem.  based 
on  individual  initiative,  tha  private  owner- 
ship of  land  and  other  resources,  and  the  op- 
eration of  a  profit  motive  in  the  marketplace. 
We  call  for  a  reversal  of  the  trend  toward 
government  ownership  and  operation  of  pro- 
ductive activities  and  service.s  that  can  best 
oe  owned  and  operated  by  private  euterprLse. 

We  a/nim  our  belief  In  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  as  much  power  and  responsi- 
bility as  possible  are  placed  in  local  and  state 
governments.  We  have  concentrated  far  too 
much  power  In  the  hand.';  of  the  national 
government.  This  concentration  of  power  has 
led  to  corruption  and  abuse,  to  Inefficiency, 
and  to  a  widespread  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
representative  form  of  government. 

We  support  a  workable  plan  to  restore 
fi.ical  responsibility  to  our  national  govern- 
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ment,  Including  a  broad  shift  of  rasponsi- 
bUity  and  tax  resouroea  back  to  local  and 
state  governmenta.  W«  support  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  require  that 
Congress  balance  the  budget  except  In  a  na- 
tional emergency.  We  support  a  limit  on  the 
portion  of  the  gross  national  product  that 
can  be  taken  from  the  pec^le  through  takes.- 

Our  freedoms  are  threatened  not  only  by- 
excesses  of  government  but  by  concentra- 
tions of  power  In  the  private  sector.  Monop- 
oly power  must  be  reduced,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  business,  labor,  agrlculttire.  or  gov- 
ernment. 

This  Republic  Is  also  threatened  from 
abroad  by  the  forces  of  communist  smd  so- 
cialist dictatorship  that  would  destroy  all 
we  have  achieved.  It  Is  the  clear  responsibil- 
ity of  the  national  government  to  provide 
for  a  military  defense  second  to  none.  We 
insist  that  this  responsibility  be  carried  out 
and  that  our  national  leaders  stop  retreating 
In  the  advocacy  of  freedom  and  the  defense 
of  oiu'  national  interest. 

To  secure  the  future  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  led  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

We  reemphaslze  our  belief  that  the  pur- 
pose of  government  Ls  to  serve  the  needs  of 
free  citizens,  not  to  be  our  master. 

We  call  upon  Congress,  the  Kxecutlve,  and 
the  Judiciary  to  take  stock  of  their  proced- 
ures, to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  princi- 
ples that  have  made  this  country  gi-eat.  and 
to  earn  a  »ff=torAtlon  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 
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FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly introduced  legislation  together  with 
Congressman  Edward  Koch,  which  I  be- 
lieve provide<?  the  most  sensible  reform 
of  the  food  stamp  program  to  date. 

Major  features  of  our  bill  include : 

A  standard  deduction  of  $135  per 
month; 

A  deduction  for  all  mandatory  payroll 
deduction.^  .md  for  major  medical  ex- 
pen.<;es ; 

An  adjusted  deduction  for  regional 
differences  in  housing  and  utility  costs: 

An  index  standard  deduction  for  CPI 
changes  eveiy  6  montlis; 

An  extra  deduction  of  $30  per  month 
for  a  household  with  an  employed  per- 
son; and  $25  per  month  for  a  household 
with  an  elderly  person; 

An  upper  net  income  eligibility  of 
$8,436  for  a  family  of  four  with  no  earned 
income  and  $8,796  for  a  family  of  four 
with  earned  income;  and 

The  elimination  of  the  purchase  re- 
quii-emcnt  and  a  benefit  reduction  ratio 
of  25  percent. 

This  legislation  is  unique  in  that  it  re- 
wards tho?e  families  attempting  to  help 
themselves  by  remaining  In  the  work 
force,  while  it  recognizes  the  need  for 
elimination  of  abuses  and  for  more  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  coiTect  the  Record  regarding  a  vote 
taken  last  year  on  food  stamps.  Daring 


comlderatiloa  tf  the  flacal  year  1976  anp- 
plemental  mvrivrlatluoa  Ml.  GantnH- 
man  Paui  PmuT  offered  mi  MMnd- 
ment  to  restrlot  eligfbfltty  for  Mo4  funds 
in  the  bill  to  thoee  famflke  whdte  ag- 
gregate househ(dd  income  wai  wllliin  the 
poverty  level  as  set  by  OMB.  At  ttwt  time, 
I  inadvertently  voted  in  favnr  of  Con- 
gressman Pmsurr's  amendtaooit.  Tills 
affirmative  vote  was  a  gross  error  on  my 
part  I  hope  that  the  leglilattoiii  I  have 
introduced  with  Congressman  Koch  win 
clarify  my  position  on  food  stamp  re- 
form. 
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BNYIRONMENT  PROTECTION 


GUATEMALA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHiNcxoir 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  197S 

Mr.  BONKBR.  Mr.  G^neaker.  I  am 
pleased  that,  by  all  accounts,  our  admin- 
istration responded  generously  and  ef- 
fectively to  the  recent  tragedy  In  Guate- 
mala and  that  the  House  International 
Relations  C<»nmittee  has  acted  quiddy  in 
providing  an  appropriation.  This  Is  a 
good  neighbor  policy  at  its  best. 

In  such  crisis  situations,  however, 
there  are  always  problems,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  chaos  created  by  a  major 
and  impredictable  earthquake. 

I  unuerstand  that  the  Government  Ac- 
counting OfBce  will  be  conducting  a 
retrospective  study  of  our  relief  efforts. 
This  will  surely  be  useful  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

If  it  is  within  the  scope_of  such  a 
study,  I  hope  the  OAO  will  consider  ad- 
dressing three  psuticular  controversies 
that  have  come  to  my  attention. 

First.  An  allegation  by  RQiresentattve 
Ottingsr.  as  stated  in  the  Coitoressionai, 
Record  of  March  2,  that — 

Bktber  than  reaching  tbe  poor,  homeless, 
Blck,  and  needy  quake  vlctlma,  foodstulU 
and  other  Important  provisions  are  being 
hoarded  and  wasted  by  eell-appolnted  relief 
officials  and  wealthy  landowners. 

Second.  An  allegation  contained  in  a 
news  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  22  that  for  po- 
litical reasons.  Guatemala's  National 
Emergency  Committee  channded  disas- 
ter relief  to  tbe  city  area  throng  an 
overworked  Mexican  field  kitchen  rather 
than  through  the  presumably  more  logi- 
cal and  efficient  municipal  organizations. 

Third.  An  allegation  by  a  number  of 
private  voluntary  organizations,  otm- 
talned  in  an  advertisement  prominently 
featured  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, March  7,  to  the  effect  that  our  aid 
efforts  have  been  inadequate  to  prevent 
Guatemalans  from  continuing  to  die 
from  effects  of  the  earthquake. 

These  allegations  raise  serious  ques- 
tions which  I  hope  a  study  can  put  to 
rest.  Indeed.  I  Want  to  congratulate  AID 
for  what  I  understand  was  In  general  a 
very  fine  Job.    , 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIIOBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  eztoid  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  f<dlowing: 

IjEtteb  to  Mamagement 

febbttabt  23,  1976. 

On  Thursday,  February  6,  at  a  conference 
on  environmental  protection  sponsored  by 
the  Conference  Board  in  New  York,  John  R. 
Quatles,  Jr.,  deputy  administrator  of  tbe 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  made  a 
vldous  attack  on  U.S.  Steel,  stating  that  our 
record  of  "envbronmentcd  recalcitrance"  is 
"BStXHid  to  none."  He  cited  six  examples  In  an 
effort  to  supp<Ht  his  conclusion.  Many  of  his 
statements  are  either  untrue  or,  at  the  very 
least,  gross  distortions  of  the  facts. 

Our  vice  president-environmental  affairs. 
Earl  MalUck,  was  at  the  conference  and  wa£ 
given  an  opportunity  to  respond  Immediately 
after  Mr.  Quarles'  presentation.  He  pointed 
out  tbe  many  Inaccuracies  and  distortions. 
but  bis  response  generally  wasn't  reported. 
Tbe  media  preferred.  Instead,  to  rely  almost 
eziduslvely  on  the  press  release  issued  by  Mr. 
Quarles.  Since  you  probably  have  read  the 
prees  reports  and  may  be  wondering  about 
the  allegations  yourself,  l  felt  that  I  should 
report  to  you  on  this  matter. 

Far  from  evidencing  "environmental  recal- 
citrance," our  record  in  this  field  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  Through  1975,  U.S.  Steel  bad 
auttaorlsed  the  spending  of  more  than  $800 
million  for  environmental  control.  In  the  last 
two  years  alone,  this  has  averaged  more  than 
$100  million  annually.  Often,  we've  taken  the 
lead  In  controlling  pollution  sources  and  our 
record  compares  favorably  with  other  indus- 
trial oon^Muiles.   , 

Making  steel  Involves  tbe  handling  of  large 
quantltlea  of  raw  materials  through  a  great 
variety  of  proceeses.  There  are  some  associ- 
ated environmental  problems.  It's  true,  but 
we  have  made  substantial  progress  In  con- 
tndllng  tbem.  After  years  of  effort  we  are  now 
working  on  eliminating  tbe  last  few  percent 
of  such  problems.  And  this  takes  us  Into  the 
area  where  the  cost-benefit  ratio  often  be- 
ccones  the  most  crucial  question.  After  all, 
we  have  both  a  pressing  need  to  expand 
capacity  and  a  shortage  of  available  capital. 
Under  such  circumstances,  excessive  and  un- 
necessary expenditures  for  environmental 
control  can  substaiitlally  Interfere  with  keep- 
ing our  company  competitive  and  threaten 
the  Jobs  of  UJ3.  Steel  employees. 

We  want  to  adopt  reasonable  solutions. 
But  often  the  greatest  Impediment  to  en- 
vironmental progress  Is  tbe  EPA  itself.  By 
not  being  willing  to  agree  on  what  rea- 
sonably can  be  done,  or  what  reasonably  can 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  Installation 
(rf  t  oontnri  facility,  the  Agency  in  some 
instances  keeps  its  from  mnirtng  any  prog- 
reas  at  all.  lliere  are  instances  where  we 
are  willing  to  spend  the  money  to  InstaU  a 
facility  required  by  EPA  If  only  tbe  Agency 
will  agree  to  a  standard  whicb  that  facility 
Is  capable  of  meeting.  But  the  Agency  has 
been  reluctant  to  do  so. 

EPA  policy  is  to  try  to  force  agreement  on 
unattainable  standards.  When,  for  example, 
we  point  out  the  techiKdoglcal  ImposslbUlty 
of  such  a  standard,  we  are  accused  of  recalci- 
trance. If  we  agree  to  it  and  then  faU  to 
achieve  100  per  cent  compliance,  we  are 
pKieecuted.  Because  of  the  threat  of  criminal 
pRwecntlcm,  we  are  reluctant  to  agree  to 
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staudards  luiless  we  are  certain  that  we  caa 
comply. 

We  have  learned  this  lesson  from  Mtter 
experience.  At  our  dalrton  (Pa.)  Wocka.  for 
example,  we  have  spent  <flaee  to  SlOO  mflllon 
in  an  effort  to  oonqily  with  environmental 
regulations  including  three  oonsent  deraeee 
negotiated  wltti  tbe  county  and  the  state. 
From  an  overaU  environmental  standpoint, 
Clairton  Works  la  the  best  oontrolled  coke 
plant  In  the  country,  and  even  kxtowtodge- 
able  EPA  technicians  wx>uld  agree  on  that. 
But  because  aome  at  the  standards  in  one 
of  the  three  decreese  have  proved  to  be 
tecbnologlcaUy  unattainable,  given  our 
present  knowledge  of  control  technology, 
we  are  being  harassed  at  Clairton  by  EPA 
as  weU  as  the  state  and  county,  deq>lte  tbe 
dramatic  progress  which  has  been  made. 

In  another  Instance,  under  a  consent  de- 
cree negotiated  with  EPA  and  tbe  Justice 
Department  at  our  Fairfield  (Ala.)  Works, 
we  have  Installed  at  a  cost  of  $ao  million 
the  corrective  faculties  required  by  tbe  de- 
cree. In  some  cases  these  go  beyond  the 
technology  caUed  for  in  tbe  strictest  EPA 
guidelines.  But  we  are  havlnc  difficulty  la 
achieving  100  per  cent  compliance  with  the 
nearly  40  standards  involved,  and  because 
of  that  we  have  met  with  tbe  Justice  De- 
partment under  threat  of  prosecution. 

Tbe  lesson  is  clear:  don't  agree  and  move 
forward  unless  compliance  is  abecdutely 
certain. 

In  other  cases,  EPA  has  forced  tbe  pre- 
mature shutdown  of  some  of  ova  badly 
needed  productive  facilities.  In  each  of  ttieee 
cases,  replacement  faculties  were  under  con- 
struction or  in  a  break-in  period.  With  re- 
placement faculties  planned,  it  did  not  make 
sense  to  instaU  coutrcds  on  tbe  older  facili- 
ties which  bad  a  short  remaining  life — ^the 
capital  would  have  been  wasted.  In  tbe  In- 
terest of  Jobs  and  productivity,  we  felt  that 
we  should  have  been  able  to  continue  to  op- 
erate the  older  facilities  imtu  the  replace- 
ment faculties  were  in  fuU  production.  EPA 
refused.  We  know  of  na  other  steel  company 
whicb  has  been  f<wced  to  shut  down  produc- 
tive facilities  In  this  manner. 

In  view  of  aU  of  ttUs,  we  cant  help  but 
wonder  about  EPA's  strategy.  It  is  my  belief 
that  EPA  iB  attempting  to  toroe  XJJB.  Steel 
to  acquiesce  in  these  unreasonable  demands 
In  the  hope  of  using  our  example  to  foroe 
smaUer  concerns  to  knuckle  under  to  similar 
demands.  This  strategy  elmplj  is  offenalve  to 
traditional  Amraican  notions  ot  fair  play,  tbe 
rule  of  law,  and  Justice.  Each  case  must  be 
made  to  stand  or  faU  on  its  own  merits, 
taking  into  account  tbe  ovefaU  environ- 
mental, social,  economic  and  energy  Impacts. 

After  reading  tbe  facts  outlined  in  this 
Letter  to  Management,  I'm  sure  youll  agree 
with  me  that  EPA — and  not  U.S.  Steel — Is 
guilty  .  .  .  guilty  of  imfalr  and  tmjuat  har- 
assment ot  a  company  truly  trying  hard  to 
meet  its  environmental  reqx>nslbllltlee. 

Tou  may  wish  to  write  to  your  Senators 
and  Congressman,  to  tbe  President,  to  the 
EPA  and  its  director.  RusseU  Train,  and  ask 
that  enforcement  of  tbe  nation's  environ- 
mental laws  be  fair  and  Just,  and  that  the 
agency  foUow  a  reasoned,  balanced  approach 
to  these  problems. 

Otherwise,  this  kind  of  unsubstantiated 
vicious  attack  is  sure  to  continue. 

Edgak  B.  SnxK. 
Chairman.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

WrtKLES  AIXXGATIOK  NO.  1 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns 
230.  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  tbe  steri  indus- 
try's 1,177  major  poUutlon  processes.  Of  a 
total  of  800  such  processes  known  to  vio- 
late air  pollution  limltaUoits.  over  100  be- 
long to  UJ3.  Steti.  Of  U.S.  Steel's  20  major 
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steehnaklng    faciUtim,    substantial    compli- 
ance problems  have  been  encountered  at  17. 

THK  FACTS 

At  the  17  steelnmfclng  lacllilies  referred  to. 
EPA  has  Identified  103  proceeses  which  al- 
legedly are  neither  in  oozupllance  nor  on  a 
coDtplience  schedule.  Tbene  include  17  blast 
fumaoes,  84  open  hewthti,  6   basic   oxygen 
furnaces  and  9  sinter  plants,  all  of  which 
are  equipped  with  efficient  air  pollution  con- 
trol   facilities.    Many    of    them    have    never 
even  been  cited  by  control  officials.  EPA  ap- 
parently   Is    alleging    that    relatively    minor 
etnlssions.    commonly   called   fugitive   emis- 
sions,   are    "substantial"    compliance    prob- 
lems. This  is  not  triie,  and,  In  fact,  EPA  i.s 
Just  now  engaged   in  studies  to  determine 
the  significance  of  fugitive  emissions.  Fugi- 
tive emissions  generally  are  not  significant 
and  not  controlled,  and  the  requirement  for 
oontrol  may  result  in  a  negative  environ- 
mental  impact.  KPA  also  included  35  coke 
batteries,  20  of  which  are  at  Clairton  Works. 
where  the  greatest  single  effort  at  environ- 
mental control  In  the  country  has  been  made 
at  a  cost  ^>proachlng  $100  million.  Emis- 
•lODs  have  been  reduced  dramatically.  The 
state  of  the  ai-t  for  charging  emission  control 
w««  developed  at  Clairton.  Also  coke  oven  gas 
Is   desulfurized,   waste   water   is   treated,  an 
experimental    facility    for    the    control    of 
pushing  emissions  has   been  installed,   and 
many  other  Improvements  have  been  made 
so  that  Clairton  Works  is  the  best  controlled 
coke  plant  in  the  coimtry.  EPA  itself  knows 
that    technology    is   not    available    to   meet 
many  existing  coke  plant  standard.s.  The  re- 
maining two  processes  of  the  total  of   103 
are  Intermittent,  also  minor  and  not  viola- 
tions. The  level  of  control  on  the  above  fa- 
cilities generally  is  as  good  as,  and  In  some 
cases  better  than,  that  in  the  steel  industry 
generaJly.    Consequently,   EPA   has   exagger- 
ated the  problem  and   unfairly  singled  out 
TT.S.  Steel. 

QUARL£S    AI.I.EGATION     NO.    2 

In  November  of  1971  Blrmhigham,  Ala- 
bama, experienced  an  emergency  air  pollu- 
tion episode  which  created  an  imminent 
haeard  to  human  health.  U.S.  Steel  was 
■eked  to  volontarUy  cut  back  its  operations 
to  reduce  the  dangerous  levels  of  air  poUu- 
tioa.  It  refused.  EPA  was  forced  to  wake  up 
a  federal  Judge  In  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
•eek  injunctive  relief  against  the  company. 
Production  cutbacks  were  instituted  only 
after  the  Judge's  order  at  2:00  a.m. 

TH«    FACTS 

On  Tuesday,  November  16,  1971,  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Department  of  Health  re- 
quested that  tr.S.  Steel  and  other  companies 
take  steps  to  reduce  emissions  because  the 
parUculate  count  was  high  and  was  expected 
to  go  higher,  and  late  in  the  day  the  County 
declared  a  "warning  level."  by  7:00  a.m. 
on  November  17.  a  number  of  actions  had 
been  taken  by  U-8.  Bteel  to  substantially  re- 
duce emiasions,  but  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  the  air  in  the  county 
continued  to  get  worse.  Without  notice  to 
X33.  Steel.  KPA  sought  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  and  the  federal  district  Judge 
signed  such  an  order  at  1 :  45  a.m.  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  well  after  U.S.  Steel  had  effected  a 
substantial  reduction  in  emissions.  The  court 
order  did  require  some  additional  action 
which  was  taken  promptly  by  U.S.  Steel  and 
resulted  In  a  small  addlUonal  reduction  in 
emi.=sions.  but  there  had  been  no  request  by 
EPA  for  any  action  prior  to  securing  the 
court  order. 

Mr.  Quarles  would  leave  the  lmpressi£« 
that  only  U.8.  Steel  was  involved  In  the  in- 
cident. Actually,  23  companies  were  oovered 
by  the  order  and  U.S.  Steel  was  the  only 
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company  which  stood  up  In  court  and  stated 
that  the  order  was  valid  and  we  accepted  it 
completely.  Certain  other  companies  con- 
tested the  court  order.  At  a  special  hearing 
on  this  Incident  held  In  Birmingham  by  the 
Siibcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  Saturday.  Ni- 
veinber  20.  US.  Steel  w.is  commended  for  its 
action.s. 

QtlABI.ES    AtXECATIOM     NO.    3 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1972  Water  Pol- 
lution Act.  Prehideut  Nixon  ordered  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  permit  program  to 
control  hidustrial  discharges  under  the  .  u- 
ihurity  of  the  old  Refuse  Act.  By  Presidenwl 
directive  all  companies  di.scharging  wastes 
into  navigable  waters  were  aistriicted  to  -.uo- 
mit  permit  applications.  Nearly  all  major  cor- 
porations submitted  the  req'itied  appUca- 
uons.  U.S.  Steel,  however,  decided  to  clial- 
lejive  that  program  by  submiltiiiK'  unsigned 
applications  It  complied  wltli  tlie  reciuire- 
ments  of  the  program  oiily  ulier  EPA  re- 
qup.-.ied  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prose- 
cute the  company. 

THE    FACTS 

US  Steel  submitted  permit  applications 
covering  over  300  discharges  in  compliance 
with  the  permit  program  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  under  the  1899  Refuse  Act.  Ini- 
tially there  was  concern  about  the  signature 
page  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  permit  ap- 
plications reqtiired  that  an  executive  officer 
sign  them  and  ao.sume  personal  liability  for 
the  accuracy  of  every  Item  of  information  on 
the  application,  whirh  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  technical  data.  Conseqviently, 
some  fwrns  were  submitted  unsigned  ini- 
tially, accompanied  by  a  signe'l  explanatory 
letter.  This  was  in  no  way  a  challenge  to 
the  permit  program  Thereafter,  the  signa- 
ture problem  was  resolved  with  an  explana- 
tory phrase  and  all  permit  applications  were 
signed  by  the  executive  vice  president-engi- 
neering and  research  and  accepted  by  the 
Government.  To  our  knowledge  there  was  no 
reqiiest  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
prosecute  Pursuant  to  a  suit  liled  by  en- 
vironmentalists, the  1899  Act  permit  pro- 
gram was  later  halted  following  a  federal 
court  decision,  and  fiu^her  action  was  de- 
ferred until  pa.ssage  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  This  statute  replaced  the  1899 
Act  procedure  with  the  NPDKS  permit 
procedure. 

QUARI.CS    ALLEGATION    NO.    4 

In  1965  U.S.  Steel  formally  agreed  with  the 
City  of  Oary,  Indiana,  to  close  all  open 
hearth  furnaces  by  December  31.  1973.  VS. 
Steel  had  elected  to  close  the  furnaces  and 
replace  them  with  new  facilities,  rather  than 
install  the  control  technology  required  to 
control  the  serious  pollution  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  old  furnaces.  In  June  of  1973 
U.S.  Steel  asked  the  State  of  Indiana  for 
a  six-month  extension.  Tlie  State  granted  the 
extension,  although  EPA  objected  at  the 
time  that  the  extension  was  not  Justified.  In 
July  of  1974  the  State  granted  U.S.  Steel  an- 
other six-month  extension  of  tlie  deadline 
for  closing  down  open  hearth  No.  4  until 
December  1974.  In  August,  EPA  and  VS. 
Steel  agreed  in  writing  to  the  new  Decem- 
ber 1974  closing  date.  In  December  the  com- 
pany requested  another  six-month  extension. 
EPA  was  willing  to  agree  to  yet  another  ex- 
tension but  said  that  this  time  the  decree 
should  Impose  a  fine  in  view  of  tlie  com- 
pany's previous  faUure  to  comply  with  the 
deadlines  It  had  agreed  to.  U.S.  Steel  refused 
to  pay  the  fine  and  threatened  that  If  It  was 
forced  to  shut  down  the  facility  this  would 
result  in  the  lows  of  2,500  jobs.  Finally  oa 
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December  31,  1974,  U.S.  Steel  elected  to  shut 
down  o|>en  hearth  No.  4.  rattter  than  "pay 
trUrate  to  tbe  government."  It  vae  later 
«Uacovered  ttaat  only  500.  and  not  2.500. 
jobs  were  involved. 

THE  FACTS 

In  1965.  U.S.  Steel  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment With  the  City  of  Oary  to  reduce  emis- 
sions at  its  Gary  Works.  It  slMuld  be  noted 
that  this  was  done  long  before  the  creation 
of  EPA  and  was  a  significant  forward  step, 
and  it  has  resulted  In  dramatic  improve- 
ments m  Gary's  air  quality.  Even  though  the 
agreement  covered  a  long  period  of  time 
d'lring  which  many  of  the  underlying  cir- 
cumstances changed,  U.S.  Steel's  compliance 
was  virtually  complete.  No.  3  open  hearth 
shop  was  shut  down  in  compliance  with  the 
agreement,  but  because  of  changed  circum- 
stances. U.S.  Steel  asked  for  permission  to 
ontlnue  lo  operaie  No.  4  open  hearth  shop. 
Replacement  capacity  was  under  construc- 
tion at  the  time.  This  replacement  was  orig- 
inally planned  as  a  basic  oxygen  process  shop, 
but  w*s  converted  to  the  Q-BOP  process,  a 
more  efficient  steehnnking  process  which  was 
Intioduced  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  at  Gary  and  for  the  first  lime  in  the 
world  on  such  a  scale.  This  caused  construc- 
tion delays  and  some  additional  start-up 
problems,  .so  there  was  a  need  to  operate  No. 
4  open  hearth  shop  longer  than  anticipated. 
U.S.  Steel  felt  that  a  req\»est  to  operate  was 
reasonable,  but  when  it  was  denied,  US. 
Steel  complied.  There  was  no  violation  of  the 
v-onsent  decree. 

EPA  did  state  that  U.S.  Steel  could  operate 
if  it  paid  a  fine  of  >2.300  per  day.  U.S.  Steel 
felt  that  this  "tribute"  for  permission  to  op- 
erate In  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
ill  violation  of  the  law  was  not  proper,  and 
since  EPA  would  not  agree  to  an  amendment 
to  the  consent  decree  which  would  hAve  made 
continued  operation  legally  proper,  U.S.  Steel 
was  forced  to  shut  down.  EPA,  wtalcli  had 
been  insisting  on  an  early  shutdown,  then 
condemned  US.  Steel  for  doing  so  in  callous 
disregard  for  Its  employees.  In  being  critical 
of  U.S.  Steel  for  not  shattlug  down,  and  then 
crlticielng  for  shutting  down,  the  only  con- 
si.-tenry  was  one  of  being  critical  of  U.S. 
Steel. 

With  respect  to  the  uuciber  of  jobs  affected, 
the  equivalent  ol  2,500  Jobs  was  Involved. 
EPA  well  knows  that  the  SIOO  were  tiiose  in 
the  open  hearth  shop  itself.  Other  employees 
who  roll  and  finish  the  steel  were  also  affect- 
ed. This  does  not  mean  that  2,500  were  di- 
rectly and  Immediately  laid  off.  Some  of  the 
impact  was  taken  In  the  form  of  fewer  hours 
worked  by  those  who  remained  at  work.  But 
the  overall  impact  was  as  stated. 

QUARLKS    AIXECATION    NO.    i 

111  November  1972  U.S.  Steel  consented  to 
a  Jefferson  County  compliance  schedule 
calling  for  the  shutdown  of  nine  open  hearth 
furnaces  by  December  1974  at  Its  Fairfield 
Works.  The  company  vioteted  the  phase- 
out  schedule  and  In  February  of  1975  Jef- 
ferson County  cited  U.S.  Steel  tar  operating 
three  of  these  furnaces  without  a  permit 
during  an  air  pollution  alert.  The  UJ8.  Dis- 
trict Court  fined  the  company  $30,000  and 
enjoined  U.S.  Steel  from  future  illegal  op- 
eration of  these  furnaces. 

THE    FACT 

U.S.  Steel  had  entered  Into  a  oompllanee 
schedule  to  phase  out  Its  Falifteld  open 
hearths  as  the  new  Q-BOP  facility  came  oa 
lljoe.  It  was  in  compUanoe  prior  to  the  sltaa- 
tlon  which  occurred  In  Ute  Ootobar  1974.  Nos. 
1,  2  and  3  open  health  lumaoea  bjul  been 
shut  down  pursuant  to  tlie  scliedale.  ftnd 
Nos.  9,  10,  11  and  12  open  heitrtli  furaacw 
were  operating  lawfully  as  wbs  the  Q-BOP 
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facility.  On  Satiurday,  October  26,  when  one 
Q-BOP  furnace  was  out  of  awrlce  for  re- 
pairs, the  other  furnace  malftmctloned  and 
damaged  the  electrical  system,  m^irtiig  ft  in- 
operable.   With    the   entire   Q-BOP   facility 
expected  to  be  out  of  operation  for  at  least 
a  week,  with  no  place  to  put  the  hot  metal 
being  produced  at  the  blast  furnaces,  and  In 
order  to  avoid  substantial  employment  and 
production    losses,    emergency    action    was 
called  for  and  a  decision  was  made  to  start 
up  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  open  hearth  furnaces.  This 
was  not  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pliance schedule  and  efforts  were  made  to 
contact   county   officials   prior   to   start-up. 
They  could  not  be  reached  until  late  that 
night,  which  was  prior  to  start-up.  They  did 
not  direct  that  we  not  go  forward,  but  did 
stale  that  they  would  challenge  our  action 
in  court.  There  was  an  alert  In  effect  at  the 
time,  but  U.S.  Steel's  plan  for  operating  dur- 
ing an  alert,  approved  by  Jefferson  County, 
permitted  the  operation  of  up  to  eight  open 
hearth  furnaces  with  no  more  than  fotir  on 
oxygen.  This  re.iuirement  was  complied  with. 
While  U.S.  Steel  felt  that  Its  emergency  ac- 
tion was  justified,  it  elected  to  agree  to  a 
penalty   and    Injunction   and   conclude   the 
matter  rather  than  engage  In  protracted  liti- 
gation In  an  attempt  to  prove  Justification. 

QTTARLES  ALLEGATTOIT  ITO.  6 

On  February  19.  1971,  the  United  States 
filed  suit  against  U.B.  Steel  for  alleged  il- 
legal discharges  of  water  pollutants  from  its 
Gary,  Indiana,  steelmaking  faculties.  Nego- 
tiations to  settle  the  case  were  conducted  in 
1971.  1972,  1973  and  1974.  Nothing  came  of 
these  negotiations.  Now  five  years  later,  U.S. 
Steel  Is  contesting  the  terms  of  the  water 
pollution  permit  Issued  for  the  Gary  facility. 
Similar  challenges  have  been  leveled  against 
virtually  every  other  permit  which  EPA  has 
.'tltempted  to  issue  for  VS.  Steel  facilities. 

THE  FACTS 

The  1890  Refuse  Act  was  used  for  the  first 
time  In  1971  In  an  effort  to  control  water  dis- 
charges It  had  never  before  been  thought  to 
provide  such  authority.  Seven  suits  were  filed 
by  the  Government  against  VS.  Steel,  a  dis- 
proportionate   number    in    view   of   actions 
taken  and  not  taken  against  others.  Negotia- 
tions leading  toward  settlement  were  started 
in  1971.  With  agreement  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  one  involving  Palrfleld  Works 
was  the  first  one  to  be  considered.  Settle- 
ment was  reached  In  October  1972.  It  was 
then  decided  by  the  Government  that  the 
next  negotiations  should  involve  the  Gary 
case.  I'he  Gary  case  was  much  more  com- 
plicated.  The   Oovemment   was   completely 
unrealistic  and  would  not  even  reach  agree- 
ment upon  the  quantities  of  effluents  cur- 
rently being  discharged.  Also,  the  negotiat- 
ing   position    of    the    Oovemment   changed 
frequently.  Offers  by  U.S.  Steel  to  settle.  In- 
volving substantial  proposed  expenditures  by 
U.S.  Steel,  were  not  accepted.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  then  dropped  negotiations  under 
the  1899  Act  since  all  such  pollution  matters 
are  now  being  handled   under  the  NPDES 
permit  ssrstem.  The  parties  then  reached  an 
impasse,  and  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
1972  Water  Act.  both  sides  have  submitted 
their  evidence  on  the  controversy,  and  the 
case  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  EPA,  which 
has  now  asked  for  submission  of  additional 
testimony  by  all  parties. 

U.S.  Steel  has  not  challenged  "'virtually 
every  other  permit"  but  rather  has  agreed 
to.  or  Is  close  to  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment on,  permits  at  25  locations  cover- 
ing many  discharges.  About  an  equal  number 
nre  being  contested  under  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  law.  and  even  Mr.  Quarles  would 
agree  that  we  are  entitled  to  our  rights  under 
the  law.  These  are  being  contested  because 
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er^n  though  substantial  facility  programs 
have  been  proposed  by  U;3.  Steel.  EPA  Is 
Insisttjag  t^pon  unrealistic  conditions.'  In 
nine  cases,  KPA  has  not  yet  even  submitted 
draft  permits  to  VS.  Steel. 


FOREIGN  AID  POLLY  CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constantly  amazed  at  how  much  money 
is  wasted  on  senseless  programs.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  however,  Uiere  is  no  big- 
ger ripoff  of  the  American  taxpayer  than 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Year  after  year  the  Congress  gives  bil- 
lions of  d(dlars  to  a  laundry  Ust  of  na- 
tions. For  these  vast  sums  of  money  we 
get  almost  nothing  in  return.  In  fact, 
all  too  often  we  receive  a  kick  in  the 
pants  for  our  generosity  rather  than 
gratitude. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  foreign  aid 
record.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
the  United  States  has  shelled  out  more 
than  $170  billion  in  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  an  additional  cost  of  $115  billion  in 
interest  has  been  incurred  to  borrow  the 
money  we  have  given  to  these  countries. 
This  makes  a  grand  total  of  approxi- 
mately $285  billion.  I  repeat,  $285  billion. 
The  American  people  have  invested  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  during  the  last  30 
years. 

Taxpayers  deserve  to  be  angered  at  this 
outrageous  waste  of  their  tax  dollars. 
Our  working  men  and  women  have  car- 
ried the  foreign  aid  burden  for  too  long. 
And  yet  the  Congress  continues  to  ap- 
propriate more  fimds  for  this  folly. 

The  year  1976  is  no  exception.  On 
March  4  the  House  approved  a  $5.3  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  appropriation  bilL  Much 
of  the  spending  in  that  bill  is  question- 
able. 

The  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  am 
talking  about.  The  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  siiarply  attacks  this  pro- 
gram in  its  report  while  at  the  same 
tiiTie  recommending  an  $85  million  ap- 
propriation. 

According  to  the  report,  the  committee 
is  "not  satisfied"  with  the  opei-ation  of 
the  UNDP.  The  committee  complains 
about  the  "top  heavy"  organization.  In 
addition,  it  points  out  that  the  UNDP 
"has  provided  fimding  to  nine  Commu- 
nist countries — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Ro- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia."  It  also  cites 
APlr-CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany's 
comments  that  the  UNDP  programs  have 
become  "instruments  of  political  war- 
fare against  our  coimtry  and  .  .  .  hostile 
to  the  Interests  and  ideals  of  the  people 
of  the  XThlted  States." 
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It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  eom- 
mittee  could  make  such  findings  and 
nevertheless  recommend  UNDP  funding. 
This  is  a  complete  contradiction.  Con- 
sequently I  supported  an  effort  by  Con- 
gressman EbwABos  of  Aii^hftma  to  ^f.. 
lete  the  585  million  appropriation.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
179  to  208. 

Millions  more  taxpayer  dollars  go  to 
a  myriad  of  other  international  organi- 
zations and  programs.  They  hiclude. 
among  others,  the  U  JJ.  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  the  U2*.  Funds  for  Southern 
Africans,  the  World  Heritage  Trust 
Fund,  the  U2f.  Environment  Fund  and 
the  U.N.  Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
search. Approximately  $180  million  are 
appropriated  to  cover  these  various  pro- 
grams. I  am  convinced  ttiat  this  money 
would  be  far  better  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  domestic  programs. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  wastefuL  In  many 
cases  it  is  counterproductive.  It  is  ri- 
diculous, for  example,  to  be  givtaig  Sy- 
ria $80  million  in  security  supporting  as- 
sistance. That  nation  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  agitation  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  American  taxpayer  ends  up 
financing  both  sides  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

It  is  equally  ridiculous  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  provide  aid  to  In- 
dia. Since  1951  we  have  given  approxi- 
mately $8  billion  ot  India  to  help  bail 
out  the  economy.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  hardly  appreciative  of  tills  as- 
sistance. Indira  Ghandi  charges  that 
the  United  States  is  a  miltary  threat  to 
India  and  alleges  we  are  trs'ing  to  top- 
ple her  government. 

One  of  the  few  bright  spots  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Alexander  amendment. 
By  a  vote  of  229  to  130  the  House  added 
a  provision  that  prohibits  funds  to  any 
country  which  is  delinquent  1  year  or 
more  in  the  repayment  of  debts  owed 
to  ttie  United  States. 

Frankly,  I  am  tired  of  giving  so-called 
loans  to  other  nations  when  there  is  no 
hitention  of  ever  collecting  on  them. 
Himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  go  un- 
collected witliout  penalty  to  the  default- 
ing nation.  Let  us  be  honest.  Either  these 
are  loans  or  they  are  gifts.  If  they  are 
loans,  we  should  collect  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  I  think  it  is  time  to  cut 
back  the  wasteful  and  counter-produc- 
tive overseas  giveaway  program.  It  is 
time  to  end  the  foreign  aid  fully. 


CONGRESSIONAL  HEALTH 
DIRECTORY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


OF   FLOamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Ml-.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguee 
three  new  publications  which  are  aimed 
at  making  it  easier  for  anyone  interested 
in  understanding  and  participating  in  the 
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leslslattve  process  as  it  affects  health. 
■mew  publications  w«re  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Health  Council. 
Inc..  and  I  want  to  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  coDeagnes.  If  there  is  no 
objection  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Rkcois  a  brief  description  of  each.  In- 
formation on  how  they  may  be  ordered 
is  available  from  the  National  Health 
Council,  Inc.: 

Congressional  Health  Directory 
"Confess  and  Health"  Is  a  sixty-page 
guide  to  the  legislative  process  in  general, 
and  the  major  bealth  conunlttees  in  partic- 
ular, with  pbotoe.  It  includes  Identification 
•ad  Informatioa  on  committee  Junadictions, 
moulJUB,  professional  staff  and  their  asalgn- 
ments,  as  well  as  an  Index  to  committee  Ju- 
riadlctioaa  over  healtii  programs. 

"CongregelQiULl  Staff  Aides  for  Health  Leg- 
Islatloa,"  Second  edition.  February  1976.  A 
directory  which  complements  Congress  and 
Health,  provides  identities,  telephone;;  and 
maUlng  addresses  of  the  professional  staff  as- 
signed health  respiMislbilltles  for  all  sen- 
atcrs  and  congreasmen  nho  ar«  not  members 
of  the  msjor  beftltb  committees. 

"Private  Health  Organizations'  Crovera- 
ment  Belatlona  Staff  Directory",  Second  edi- 
tion. January  1976.  Names,  telephone  num- 
hers  itad  addresses  of  m<H«  than  100  Wash- 
ington representfitl'ves  and  other  gorvernment 
relations  staff  for  major  private  health  groups 
and  OKsanlsatkms  having  a  major  Interest  in 
bcaltH  pubUe  policy.  laoludes  prafeaslonal, 
provider,  consumer,  iusuranoe,  voluntary-,  and 
other  groups. 


PREEE>OM  BELL  DEDICATED 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAMXLAIIB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  H,H>RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  oif  the  UHpressive  items  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial Freedom  Train  now  touring  the 
United  States  is  the  Freedom  Bell,  an  8 
ton.  10  foot  high  replica  of  the  Liberty 
BeU. 

This  bell  was  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  to  the  children  of  America. 

When  the  bell  was  unlofMled  in  Dun- 
dalk.  Md.,  recently,  to  be  placed  on  the 
Freedom  Train,  Rev.  Robert  T.  Wood- 
wrotb,  past  chaplain  of  the  Department 
of  Maryland,  American  Legion,  offered 
a  worthy  dedicatory  prayer,  which  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  as  we  con- 
tinue our  obsenance  of  this  Nations 
Bicentennial : 

Lord  God  of  our  forefathers.  Who  has 
bestowed  upon  Thy  people  the  principles  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in 
these  great  United  States,  we  now  present 
In  Thy  Name  this  new  Liberty  Bell  to  the 
children  of  America. 

May  this  bell  serve  as  a  continual  re- 
minder to  them  that  liberty  is  the  gift  of 
God  to  those  who  obey  God's  commandments 
for  a  righteous  nation. 

"O  Lord,  hallow  this  200th  birthday  of  o\ir 
Nation  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
Let  It  be  a  jubilee  for  us.  Let  us  restore  the 
rights  <a  thy  people,  to  earn,  own,  aiHl  enjoy 
what  their  hands  produce,  and  let  them  re- 
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turn  to  their  families,  as  the  basic  unit  upon 
which  Thy  people  are  built. 

"As  Israel  of  old.  let  America,  God's  new 
Israel  find  freedom  as  one  Nation  under  God 
Indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aH 

'We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chri-st  our 
Lorcl  ■■ 


DEDKATION   OF   RABBI   JOSEPH    H. 
IJEF  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF    MCW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'I  AT  IVliS 
Thursday.  March   11.  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  7,  1976, 1  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Lief  Memorial  Chapel  at 
the  Huntington  Jewish  Center  in  Hunt- 
ington. N.T.  This  SS-seat  dmpel  bears 
the  name  of  the  man  who  served  with 
distinction  and  dedication  as  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Nf^rthport,  N.Y.,  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  from  1946  until 
his  untimely  passing  4  years  ago.  Funded 
solely  through  voluntary  contributions  of 
his  many  friends,  colieagiies,  and  ad- 
nurers  in  both  the  religious  and  secular 
communities,  this  lovely  ctiapel  was  con- 
structed as  a  token  o!  respect  and  grati- 
tude for  the  raUus  "greater  contribu- 
tion to  tiie  human  community." 

Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Lief  spent  the  gi-eater 
pail  of  his  life  in  a  very  special  kind  of 
.service  to  his  fellow  man  Specifically,  he 
devoted  himself  to  being  the  spiritual 
counselor  to  those  men  and  women  who 
have  risked  or  are  lislclng  tlieir  lives  so 
that  they  and  their  fellow  Americans  can 
live  better  lives  in  a  free  commmiity.  He 
served  In  World  War  U  as  a  chaplain 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  UJS.  Army. 
fii-st  with  the  27th  Infantry  Division  at 
Schofleld  Barracks,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  from 
1941  to  1944,  and  tlien  as  assistant 
theater  chaplain  at  the  headquarters  <rf 
the  Army  forces  of  the  Middle  Pacific, 
Oahu,  from  1944  to  1946.  He  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal.  AsiaUc-Paciflc 
Service  Medal,  American  Defense  Medal, 
American  Service  Medal,  World  War  n 
Victory  Medal,  and  the  New  York  State 
Con.spicuous  Medal. 

Upon  returning  to  tftib  country,  Rabbi 
Lief  settled  in  my  own  community  of 
Huntington.  Long  Island,  and  assumed 
the  pofit  as  full-time  chaplain  at  ttie 
Northport  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  Hos- 
pital. His  interest  and  concern  for  the 
general  welfare  of  his  adopted  com- 
munity—Rabbi Lief  was  bora  and 
broufrht  up  in  Massachusetts— led  to  his 
service  as  chaplain  for  the  following  or- 
ganizations: Suffolk  County  Police  De- 
partment, Suffolk  County  Sheriff's  Of- 
fice, Suffolk  County  Felice  Association, 
Suffolk  County  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
A.ssociation,  Suffolk  County  PoBoe  Con- 
ference, Detectives  Association  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Police  Department,  the 
Northport  Patrolmen's  Benevtrient  Asso- 
clatiaQ,  27th  Infantry  Divlslaa  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Huntington  Community 
First  Aid  Squad. 
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Rabbi  Lief  was  also  a  member  of 
Ixxlges  19  and  494  of  the  Ftee  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  the  Suribacfai  Square 
dub  of  Iwo  Jima.  and  on  the  boanl  of 
directons  ot  the  Legal  Aid  Societar  of 
Suffolk  County,  ttie  Huntington  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Catholic  Charities  Mental  Health  Center 
Advisory  Council.  All  of  this  strongly  tes- 
tifies to  his  commitment  to  the  spiritual 
and  emotional  well -being  of  his  fellow 
man. 

Rabbi  Lief's  two  daughters,  Sandra 
Lief  Gan>ett  and  Beth  IJef ,  can  be  justly 
proud  of  their  father^  important  con- 
tributions to  the  secular  and  religious 
communities  as  evidenced  by  the  volun- 
teer effort  to  construct  this  eh«pel  and 
the  participation  of  religious  and  secular 
leaders  in  its  dedicatioa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Lief  was 
a  gentle  man  who  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  and  ll'ving  the  ethical  and  hu- 
manistic precepts  of  his  religious  tradi- 
tion. I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  me- 
morial tribute  to  the  man  and  his  work 
than  this  .sanctuary  of  prayer  and  Torah. 


LEGITIMATE  USE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT SSCRECY 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MsmmtaoTM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thurtday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial,  which  aniicared  in 
the  February  36  edition  of  the  Duluth 
Herald,  concise  dissects  the  two  pur- 
poses for  which  Goremment  informa- 
tion has  been  classified:  legitimate  na- 
tional security,  and  security  of  an 
agency's  or  Individual's  reputation. 

A  "daasified"  stamp  which  keeps  press 
and  people  in  ignorance  is  as  great  a 
blow  to  democracy,  and  must  be  viewed 
by  this  body  as  an  offense  as  great,  as 
the  release  of  legitimately  classified  in- 
formation. 

It  is  In  this  total  framework  that  the 
Etouse  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  and  ultimately  this  lx>dy, 
must  judge  the  issues  raised  by  CBS 
Correspondent  Daniel  Schorr's  rrfease  to 
the  Village  Voice  of  the  House  Select 
Intelligence  Committee  report. 

The  Ultimate  right  of  Goverment  to 
classify  information  within  clearly  de- 
fined guidelines  is  at  issue  here  as  well 
as  national  security  versus  freedom  ol 
the  press  and  I  hope  the  committee  and 
the  House  will  clearly  delineate  and 
thoroughly  discuss  both  issues  as  we  en- 
ter upon  what  could  be  one  of  the  great 
debates  in  the  history  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  article  follows; 

SCROKR    AND    •StmETS' 

The  Daniel  Schorr  case  reveal*  again  n 
basic  truth  about  democracy:  it  caanot  op- 
erate wltti  hard  and  fast  rules. 

As  with  the  Daniel  Ellsbeiig  eaee,  we  hare 
here  •  situation  in  which  "secret"  go\>em- 
ment  papers  were  turned  over  to  the  news 
media.  On   the   face  of   It,   siich   an   act  Is 
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illegal.  That  is  to  say.  it  is  Utagai  if  the  use 
of  tlie  "secret"  label  is  legitimate.  But  if  the 
use  of  that  label  itaelf  U  not  tiigiti««««'t,  then 
the  argument  cannot  be  made  tltat  the  act 
of  mairiwg  such  a  report  puMie  is  Illegal. 

It  Is  natural  enough,  of  course,  for  the 
public  to  aaeume  simply  that  Daniel  Schorr 
should  sot  have  given  the  VtUi^e  Voice  a 
House  Seleot  Intelligence  Onmnitttee  report 
befc»«  it  had  been  censored  by  the  White 
House. 

And  it  is  natural  enough,  too,  for  CB8  to 
suspend  Schorr  because  be  is  now  under  in- 
vestlgatlom  by  Congress.  But  befere  nuOilng 
to  Judgment,  consider  what  Schorr  appears 
to  have  done  .  .  . 

He  gave  ttie  VlBage  Voice  a  report  that  was 
embarrassing  to  the  natkm'k  iattimgenoe 
agencies,  but  not  at  the  same  Uae  endaagar- 
ing  the  nation's  security.  Tbe  nport  was 
similar  In  oontent  to  tbe  "Pentagon  Pi^MnT 
made  pnMic  by  EUsberg:  tliey  were  more  em- 
barrae^ng  Uian  anytlUng  else,  and  their  pul>- 
1  icatton  did  not  affect  national  Mcialty. 

What  can  and  cannot  affect  t«%^«wi*i  se- 
curity becomes  tbe  crucial  qoestton  In  mat- 
ters like  tbis.  On  one  band,  Sdioir  and 
EUsberg  can  be  viewed  as  public  servants  be- 
cause they  Ixave. allowed  tbe  piriiUo  to  see 
some  of  the  unattractive  and  tamnoral  ways 
of  its  government.  On  the  ottier  liand.  many 
would  argue  that  the  world  Itself  Is  tan- 
moral,  that  the  United  States  has  to  aae  fan- 
moral  tactics  to  survive,  and  tlist  a  S^mr 
or  an  XUsbog  Is  dtrtng  the  oatkm  a  tflsMrv- 
ioe  in  making  sudi  Inf ormatMm  pabUo— even 
if  it  has  no  bearing  on  Ti»ti«w»i  security. 

At  bottom,  fluttlecttve  judgments  are  nec- 
essary. Congress  must  review  what  Schorr 
has  done  and  ask  Itself  if  tlie  Inflmmation 
made  public  truly  jeopardised  America's  na- 
tional security.  Some  will  say  "yes."  otbets, 
"no."  In  tbe  end,  tbe  majority  vote  will  rule. 
The  central  point  to  understand  aofw  Is  that 
Just  because  Sctaorr  gave  away  "secnt"  pa- 
pers doesnt  mean  he's  done  anything  wrong. 
Not  yet. 


HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  AND  THEIR 
CONTAINMENT— -n 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1979 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  another  article 
on  the  causes  of  the  rising  costs  that 
pl{^:ue  our  health  care  system.  Tlie  first 
part  of  the  article,  by  Dr.  Hbwaxd  Hiatt. 
dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of  PuUic 
Health,  appears  below.  The  second  part 
will  appear  in  tomorrow's  Rbcosb: 
Protecttkc  the  Mb>icai.  Commons  :  Who  Is 
rssponsxbls? 
( By  Howard  H.  Hiatt,  M.I>.) 

Abstract.  The  resources  for  medical  care  are 
clearly  finite,  but  demands  on  those  resources 
are  growing  rapidly.  Of  partlealar  oomeem 
are  the  demands  on  those  resouress  for  med- 
ical practices  of  three  kinds:  those  ttiat  pose 
conflicts  between  the  Intereete  at  the  In- 
dividual and  those  of  society;  those  of  no 
value  or  of  undetermined  value;  sod  tliOBe 
for  potentiaUy  preventable  <v>»M«tfoTW  Buob 
practices  must  be  evaluated  in  tenns  ot  so- 
cial and  medical  prJoritles.  and  tbis  requlie- 
ment  will  become  more  uisa&t  with  the  as- 
tAblisbment  of  national   Iiealth  Instuance. 
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Who  wiU  make  decisions  is  lees  clear,  but  it 
is  not  likely  .to  be  pbysicians  alone.  It  is 
imperative  tbat  pbysiclans  and  other  health 
providecB  work  closely  with  profeesioasls 
fran  aaany  fields,  and  with  couBcumers.  to 
easan  tbe  availattUlty  and  dissemination  of 
infonnatian  titat  wlU  permit  deciaious  tbat 
are  in  the  best  intereste  of  society.  (N.  I^igl 
J  Mad  308:336-341,  1S75) 

la  IMi.  In  an  article  called  "The  Tragedy 
of  the  Commons,"  Qarrett  Hardin  discussed 
a  class  ot  human  problems  ttiat  in  his  view 
had  no  technical  solution.  Focusing  mi  the 
popolaOoB  problon,  Hardin  likened  our  pie- 
sent  dHwwna  to  that  ot  a  group  of  lierds- 
nien  whose -cattte  sliared  a  oonunob  pasture. 
As  long  ss  the  ntunber  of  i».nimaii«  ^^as  small 
in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  pasture, 
eaA  taesdsiaan  eould  tncresse  bJs  holdlngB 
without  detriment  te  tbe  general  welfare.  As 
the  auailMr  of  cattle  approached  tbe  capa- 
city of  the  land,  however,  each  additional 
aalBMd  ooBtrlbvted  to  overgraxing.  Any  sin- 
gia  iwrdsBum  stbemptlng  to  maximise  liis 
own  yahk  eould  ressonsbly  project  tiiat  the 
addMton  ot  one  or  a  fiBW  cattle  to  bis  bold- 
lags  wvoM  have  minimal  effect  on  the  gen- 
oal  wsUkn.  All  liMdsmen  reasoning  and  aet- 
ing  iBOMduaUy  tai  this  fashion,  however, 
wouM  asBhuj  tbe  oosmtons.  '^tiln,"  con- 
cluded Haidln.  "is  the  destination  toward 
whlflh  an  mea.  rush,  each  pursuing  his  own 
best  >itet<st  in  a  society  that  believes  in  tlie 
frssdsBi  af  the  eonunons.  needom  in  a  com- 
mons brings  ruin  to  aU." 

Hie  total  resources  available  for  mi.^t^^ 
care  can  be  viewed  as  analogous  to  the  graa- 
ing  area  on  Hardin's  commons,  and  tlie  prac- 
tices drawing  on  those  resources  to  Hardin's 
grasing  animals.  Suidy,  nobody  would  quar- 
rel with  tbe  proposition  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  nsouroes  any  society  can  devote  to 
medical  care,  and  few  would  question  tbe 
suggestion  that  we  are  appvoadiiag  such  a 
limit.  Tet  tliere  is  almost  univenal  lecogni- 
tkm  that  among  the  additional  i<*i»nmA»  that 
must  be  made  on  our  resources  are  tboee  de- 
signed to  address  tbe  current  inadequacy  of 
madica]  care  for  lazge  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion. Tbe  dilemma  confronting  us  is  bow  we 
can  place  additional  stress  on  the  medical 
commons  without  bringing  ourselves  closer 
to  ruin. 

In  our  society,  demands  from  both  pze- 
venttve  and  curative  '»««^«««»f  are  made 
upon  the  same  o<Hmnons  and  tbei«f<«e  must 
be  rsgarded  as  in  compeUtimi  with  each 
other  and  with  needs  for  research  and  teach- 
lag.  I>iiarity  setting  is  further  ocHnpllcated 
by  the  inadeqtUM^y  of  data  that  are  critical  to 
intdUgent  decision-making.  FaUuie  to  recog- 
nise these  realities  lias  in  the  past  often 
led  to  unwise  policy  setting,  without  due  eon- 
sldeiatton  of  long-term  consequences.  We 
need  to  consider  problems  arising  from  ways 
in  wlilcb  tlie  medical  commons  lias  tradi- 
tionally lieen  used  and  the  need  for  alterna- 
tive approaches. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  a  principle  on 
which  medical  iMactioe  has  been  based — that 
one  should  do  everything  possible  for  tbe 
mdlvidual  patient.  Let  us  then  examine 
this  prtnciple  In  tbe  context  <^  our  system, 
in  which  few  constraints  are  placed  upon 
the  Introduction  of  new  medical  practices. 
I  believe  this  Is  a  luxiuy  we  can  no  longer 
afford.  As  we  develop  more  and  more  prac- 
tices that  may  tie  lieneflcial  to  the  individ- 
ual but  not  to  the  intereste  of  society,  we  risii 
reaching  a  point  where  marginal  gains  to 
individuals  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Secondly,  we  must  examine  another  con- 
sequence of  freed<»n  of  access  to  the  medical 
commons:  the  utUlzatlon  of  precious  re- 
souress for  practices  that  benefit  neither  the 
Indtvldoal  nor  society,  and  ttiat  Indeed  are 
lk<sqvm«ty  hannftd  to  both.  SoA  practlow 
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are  especially  important  in  a  nsmpstpi  to 
reduce  **^nmw%it,f  qq  the  a 
for   their  elimination    would   benefit 
Individual  and  society. 

Thtedly.  there  IS  a  widtiy  accepted  but 
narrow  Interpretation  of  Iwalth  as  an  ex- 
closlvsly  saedleal  concera,  wMeb.  te«etber 
with  a  f aitun  to  nryiwlatf  fUly  tlis  11ml- 
tatloBs  or  curative  »«»^»««~.  eoBirilmtw  to 
continuing  raids  on  tlie  "^^—ir-t  by  ex- 
pensive practices.  At  liest.  BMiiy  ot  tikeee 
deal  imperfectly  with  <v\»MHti^«f»-  that  could 
be  prevented  by  less  costly  approsdies. 

Although  no  one  c>>«"id  be  optimistic  that 
we  can  rapidly  change  »'»°*«''g  inracUoes  and 
thereby  redirect  resources  to  other  pressing 
needs,  an  examination  of  a  few  of  our  pres- 
ent problems  may  be  useful,  espectally  in 
preventing  their  replication,  and  poeaibly  in 
contributing  to  their  amelioratiou. 
MBBWMT.  nticncas  that  fos  oomtucts  bb- 

iwaui  THE  iMuasBTS  or  tbx  uuuvidoax. 

AMB  THOSB  or  SOCBTT 

An  infant  bom  with  agammaglobullnenda 
has  maikadly  reduoed  reslstaaee  to  and  may 
die  from  infectim.  Hie  test  for  detecting  the 
condition  is  alnqrte  and  relatively  inexpen- 
sive. Once  the  oondition  Is  dteg^Kised.  one 
can  immedlafiely  lasUtnte  VTSliniiit  that 
wUl  prevent  or  ameUocate  metkn^  iaCsettons. 
However,  tlie  conditian  Is  so  lai*  tinfc  In  a 
society  with  limited  wsouwas  It  w—ld  be  dif- 
fiealt  to  aigiis  for  a  iiiilwssal  i 
palgn.  even  tbongh  it  salfht 
illness  and  ooeasianally  even  rtrslli  aaoi^  a 
few  Infants. 

Detection  of  agaramaglobuUnemla  may  be 
an  extveoM  case,  but  a  searttive  one  none- 
thdess.  Bvra  more  troubling  are  questions 
that  arise  concerning  more  prevalent  eondl- 
tiona.  A  most  poignant  ^'"•^'^  today  may 
lie  kidney  dialysis  and  tcansplantattan,  ac- 
cess to  wliich  has  been  Isi^ely  *■*«» "«f~-'i 
by  enonmnWi  and  geograplile  niiMiWuslfciiMi 
Other  prooadures  pose  smOar  qiwlbsiii  If 
coconary-srtery  bypass  graft  eparsttohs  were 
^kown  to  be  effective  for  all  pstiriitii  with 
coronary-artery  disease^  If  sa  cflSettse  artifi- 
cial heart  wen  found,  if  the  artiAdal  pan- 
creas now  being  investigated  were  diown  to 
be  potentiaUy  ustfnl  to  tbe  estimated  four 
million  Americans  with  dialietes.  What  frac- 
tion of  our  resources  should  be  givea  to  tbese 
measures,  and  at  vrtiat  cost  to  otbeix  depmd- 
ent  on  tlie  commons? 

A  deeply  troubling  (and  pertu^is  insolu- 
ble) ethical  dllnnma  oomes  absrply  into 
focus  when  we  attempt  to  set  a  Bumetary 
value  on  a  human  life.  Bbwever.  tbe  an^tnw.^ 
is  unnecessarily  intensifled  by  a  wldeqiraad 
nUsconoqition  that  the  princ^ial  objective 
of  medical  practice  is  the  prevention  of 
death.  Bunkm-  polnte  out  tbat  otdy  a  small 
fraction  of  surgery  and  a  mneb  smaller  frac- 
tion of  nonsurgical  enoountere  Involve  life- 
and-death  decisionE.  most  being  directed  at 
the  provision  of  relief  from  ptaystcal  or  emo- 
tional discomfort  or  dlsabUity.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  must  think  in  such  terms  as 
which  messures  will  provide  greater  relief, 
which  conditions  are  more  burdensome,  and 
which  patiente  are  in  greater  need  of  help. 
Although  these  questions  are  obviously 
tiiomy  ones,  they  provide  a  more  common 
framework  for  discussion  of  tradeoff  than 
attempts  to  relate  the  value  of  a  life  to  the 
resources  of  the  commons.  The  latter  ques- 
tion, too,  must  be  dealt  with,  but  much  ies.s 
often  than  the  former. 

The  issues  that  arise  with  re^ionaliEation 
of  medical  resources  seem  so  much  easier  to 
resolve  that  one  wonders  why  tliey  are  so 
prevalent.  Karly  In  the  lOeo-s.  for  example, 
it  was  found  tliat  of  almost  MO  hospitals  lii 
the  United  Stotes  equipped  for  closed  heart 
surgery,  over  90  per  cent  did  fewer   than 
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one  case  per  week,  and  SO  per  cent  had  doue 
none  In  tbe  year  studied.  Although  reglonall- 
zation  may  sometimes  lead  to  Inconvenience 
and  questions  of  "status"  (some  take  pride 
In  having  "everything"  locally  available), 
the  drawbacks  seem  trivial  when  compared, 
Orst,  to  tbe  medical  advantage  of  having 
such  complicated  procedures  carried  out  by 
specialists  wbose  skills  are  honed  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  and,  second,  to  the  obvious 
economic   benefits 

MFDICAI.    PRACTICES    OK    NO    VAI.l't     OR  C't 
UNDETESMINEO    VALrt 

^'aT  cy  Mttford  may  have  been  Indulgint; 
la  literary  license  when  she  predicted  that 
in  another  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
present  day  doctors  may  seem  to  our  de- 
.':>cendant8  as  barbarous  as  Ftie;on  and  hta 
colleagues  seem  to  us  .  .  .  In  those  days, 
terrifying  In  black  robes  and  bonnets,  they 
bled  the  patient;  now.  terrifying  In  white 
robes  and  masks,  they  pump  blood  Into 
him."  Wholesale  bloodletting  disappeared 
from  our  "therapeutic  kit  long  ago,  but 
within  my  own  professional  lifetime,  I  recall 
seeing  patients  "treated"  for  multiple  bclero- 
sis  by  having  blood  pumped  Into  them  untU 
they  were  polycythemic. 

How  do  we  determine  which  practices 
should  be  discarded  and  which  continued? 
More  than  20  years  ago  the  British  statis- 
tician Sir  Austin  Bradford  Hill  demonstrated 
the  importance  to  medical  Investigation  of 
the  randomized  controlled  trial,  -vhlch  had 
been  developed  earlier  in  agriculture  by  R. 
A.  Fisher.  It  was  used  for  testliii{  the  Salk 
vaccine,  amd  partly  as  a  rcbult.  when  the 
field  trials  of  the  vncrine  were  completed, 
the  vaccine's  u.sefuliifss  had  been  iniptiulvo- 
cally  proved. 

One  could  cite  a  substantial  nuiubor  of 
procedures  that  were  at  one  tim#  practiced 
rather  widely  In  thl.'-  country,  many  of  them 
within  relatively  recent  years,  but  that  have 
now  been  virtually  abandoned.  It  Is  inter- 
esting that  most  of  these  practices  disap- 
peared not  because  better  procedures  came 
along  (which  would  have  been  an  f.ppro- 
priate  reason)  but  because  they  were  Jound 
ultimately  to  be  without  vi  lue.  No  careful 
pilot  studies  were  lujdei-taken  to  evaluate 
them  at  the  time  they  were  introdvticd.  As 
a  result,  even  though  some  merited  intro- 
duction on  an  experimental  b.»sl8,  they  re- 
mained on  the  medical  common  much  too 
long,  at  costs  that  went  beyond  those  of 
the  economic  resources  liiapproprhitely  used. 

A  number  of  other  medical  pracMces, 
shown  or  suggested  to  be  without,  merit,  re- 
main with  us.  For  example,  treating  critical 
phases  of  acute  illnesses  in  inteusfve-care 
units  has  become  an  established  practice  in 
many  general  hospitals  over  the  past  decade. 
Grlner  compared  adult  patients  suffering 
from  pulmonary  edema  of  noasurglcRl  causes 
who  were  admitted  to  the  inteuAlve-care 
unit  of  a  university  hospital  with  those  ad- 
mitted to  a  general  medical  floor  immedi- 
ately before  the  opening  of  the  special  unit. 
His  studies  revealed  no  ditrerence  in  mor- 
tality and  a  slightly  but  not  significantly  In- 
creased duration  of  stay  for  patients  In  the 
unit.  lu  Orlners  words,  "Tlie  most  notice- 
able change  In  the  overall  experience  of 
adult  patients  hoepttalized  v.lth  acute  pul- 
monary edema  . . .  since  the  opening  of  an 
Intensive  care  unit  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  rendering  care  to  these 
patients."  (Note  that  charges  for  a  day  of 
care  on  the  general  medical  services  of  one 
Boston  teaching  hospital  at  present  average 
$250,  charges  for  a  day  on  the  Intenslve- 
care  unit  exceed  $400!)  The  Oriner  study 
requires  confirmation,  particularly  since  his 
"control"  group  may  have  differed  from  the 
experimental.  But  if  it  were  proved  valid, 
what  steps  might  be  taken  to  protect  the 
commons? 
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It  is  important  to  recognise  that  random- 
ized trials  cannot  always  be  done,  but  the 
problem  Is  compounded  In  dealing  with  prac- 
tices already  adopted.  Once  disseminated,  a 
practice  Is  not  quickly  abandoned,  even  after 
it  has  been  shown  Ineffective — another 
.strong  reason  for  careful  evaluation  before 
widespread  adoption  of  new  procedures.  Let 
us  (cinstder  the  drain  on  resiurces  resultlni: 
from  B  few  practices  whoee  true  usefiilne>is 
still  remains  to  be  established. 

At  preseui,  there  are  few  hoepitnls  with- 
out forouary-care  uult«.  Therw  Ls  no  dls- 
puilKu  the  cost  they  have  added  to  our 
tnedlca!  biU.s.  but  there  is  ni'ich  debate  about 
ttieir  etiects  oii  mortality  from  luyucardial 
Infarction. 

Cylolot;ic  examiiiallou  (^1  uterine  cervltal 
secrerions  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  re- 
.->pon,-.lble  for  the  acknowledged  recent  de- 
cline 111  deaths  from  carcinoma  of  the  uterine 
cervix.  However,  this  cause-and-eftect  con- 
necliou  has  by  no  means  been  conclusively 
demon^  trated.  Sli\ce  the  death  rate  began 
falling  fome  years  before  there  was  wide- 
spread use  of  the  examination,  and,  further, 
since  the  rate  of  decline  has  been  much  the 
.^iame  in  dltfereut  aieas,  Irre^jjective  of  the 
propoMlon  of  wometi  screened,  serious  ques- 
tlon.s  must  be  raibed  concerning  the  role  of 
the  procedure. 

These  data  emphasize  the  need  for  further 
evidence  and  cast  considerable  doubt  on  the 
Jusi.;i  ibility  of  the  enormous  drain  of  re- 
sour  •" ,  However,  both  the  coronary -care 
unit  .nd  cervical  cytologic  examination  are 
so  much  n  part  of  the  medical  culture  that 
it  now  seems  Impossible  to  carry  out  proper 
evahiaiton.  Indeed,  one  effect  of  premature 
adoption  is  to  place  ethical  dimcultles  in  the 
way  c>f  truly  controlled  trials. 

A  present  case  In  point  may  be  coronary- 
artery  bypass  graft  operatlons.lt  is  estimated 
thit  ."JS.OOO  such  procedures  were  carried  out 
'n  'he  United  States  In  1073.  at  a  cost  In 
ex'-e'-  r>f  $400  mllli-n.  Almost  400  hospitals 
.■^re  believed  to  have  bypass  teams,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  proponents  for  this  approach 
to  .Tisnacement  of  coronary-artery  disease 
was  recently  quoted  as  having  said  that  the 
United  States  shntUd  prepare  to  do  80,000 
coronary  arteriograms  a  day.  Rough  cal- 
cul^.tious  Indicate  that  such  a  radiologic  as- 
Fessnieiil  alone  would  c?3t  In  excess  of  $10 
billion  a  year  and  would  average  one  cath- 
eterii?,atlon  for  everv  American  every  10  years. 
If  today's  ratio  of  arteriograms  to  bypass 
surgery  were  to  prevail,  the  cost  of  the  re- 
sultant surgery  would  exceed  $100  blllian  a 
year,  a  figure  almost  equivalent  to  the  total 
resoiuces  now  on  the  commons! 

The  current  absence  of  ree;ulatory  mecha- 
nl.sms  for  dissemination  of  s\jch  procedures 
offers  little  hope  for  restraints,  even  long 
enoii'h  for  pr.iper  evaluation.  Ironically 
enough,  In  the  absence  of  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms, national  health  Insurance,  particu- 
larly I!  limited  to  catastrophic  events,  could 
acceleiate  premature  apphcHtion  of  this  and 
slmilm  costly  procedures. 
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VIETNAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   niK  HOUSE  OP  REPREohNTATIVEd 

Thursday.  March  It.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  very  little  information  coming  out  of 
Vietnam,  but  what  there  is  does  not  seem 
to  be  good  news.  An  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  World  on  February  27 
discusses  the  situation  facing  the  Cath- 
olic Church  there  and  also  reelects  the 


overall  harshness  of  the  regime  toward 
the  Vietnamese  people.  I  insert  It  In  the 
Recoko  at  this  point. 

Ciii'Ki'H  EN  Chains  in  Vutnam,  Rktuoees 

Say 

(By  h'ather  Patrick  O'Counor) 

P/SHi.s.-  The  Church  still  Uvea  in  Vietnam, 
iiut  in  shackles,  llie  shackles  prevent  free- 
dom of  movement,  of  communication,  at 
apostolic  work.  Including  education,  and 
even  of  charitable  service  to  the  needy. 

Shortly  after  taking  Saigon,  tbe  revolu- 
t  lonary  government  promised  "freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  practice,"  That  pledge  has 
not  been  kept. 

Churches  are  indeed  open  in  Saigon  and 
elsewhere.  Mass  Is  celebrated  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  administered. 

But  outside  the  church  buildings,  religious 
freedom  ceases.  By  massive  Indoctrination  of 
young  and  old.  freedom  of  belief  Is  Indirectly 
attacked.  By  restrictions  on  movement  oX 
blshop.s.  priests  and  laity,  by  confiscation  of 
schools  and  other  Institutions,  by  continued 
detention  of  thousands  In  "reeducation 
camps."  by  expulsion  of  missionaries  and 
forced  migrations  to  "new  economic  ^ones." 
religious  practice  is  crippled. 

These  descriptions  are  given  by  persons 
who  have  left  south  and  central  Vietnam  in 
recent  months. 

Bishops,  priests  and  Religious  have  avoided 
giving  the  new  authorities  any  grounds  for 
accusing  them  of  hostility.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  revolutionary  government  In  the 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

But  that  cooperation  has  not  restored  con- 
trol of  Catholic  schools,  which  have  been 
taken  over  by  authorities.  Religion  may  not 
t>e  taught  In  any  school.  All  teachers  have 
had  to  follow  comses  of  Indoctrination. 

The  minister  of  education  announced  that 
the  flrit  condition  for  entrance  Into  the  state 
university  Is  political  conformity.  The  "po- 
litical" thought  required  la  Marxist,  Includ- 
ing dinlectlcal  materialism,  which  Is  atheism. 

Religious  instruction  may  be  given  Inside 
the  church  and  home,  and  only  there. 

All  are  obliged  to  attend  Indoctrination 
sessions  in  neighborhoods,  factories  and  of- 
fices where  instructors  Insist  that  It  is  foolish 
and  wrong  to  go  to  church  and  pray,  thus 
spending  time  thot  should  bo  used  for 
production. 

If  anyone  questions  a  statement  made  in 
these  seaslons,  an  ofBclal  obsener  takes  note 
of  his  name. 

Every  Catholic  i.s  made  awaie  tliat  the  gov  - 
ernment,  which  controls  all  economic  and 
educational  opportunities,  disapproves  of  hu 
religion.  Catholics  seeking  employment  In 
factories  and  offices  are  turned  away  al- 
though their  religion  is  not  expressed  as  the 
reason. 

Several  expelled  nilssluuarlcs  concur  Uiat 
Vietnam  has  passed  from  a  state  of  physical 
violence  to  one  of  moral  violence. 

Although  nobody  Is  physically  prevented 
from  going  to  church,  In  some  places  a  10- 
day  week,  eliminating  Sunday,  had  been 
institut.ed.  In  others,  meetings  have  been 
held  at  Mass  time  on  Sundays.  When  the 
hour  of  Mass  Is  changed,  the  meeting  hour 
is  changed. 

Permits  are  required  In  order  to  go  from 
place  to  place,  even  from  one  part  of  a  city 
to  another.  Cells  ol  10  or  16  famUies,  with 
one  responsible  for  all,  have  been  set  up  In 
Saigon.  Five  of  these  cells  form  a  group,  with 
its  own  chief.  These  groups  are  enclosed  in 
a  sect.or. 

Blxhops  and  priests  must  get  permits  to  go 
on  sick  calls  or  discharge  other  pastoral  du- 
ties outside  their  Immediate  sector,  though 
the  ofBclalB  In  some  provinces  are  more 
lenient  than  In  others. 

Archbishop  Francis  X.  Nguyen  van  Thuan, 
coadjxitor  of  Saigon,  was  taken  away  under 
armed  guard  on  Aug.  15    Since  then  he  lias 
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been  under  bouse  arrest  in  a  village  outside 
NtaaniBog. 

Eleven  VletnamaBe  prtests  nerfr  reported  in 
prlaon  in  the  aauUiflm  delta  and  fire  in  oan- 
tral  Vietnam.  a>ine  arotbcfs  In  Blao  and  a 
Krench  priest  near  Vmsg  Tau. 

AU  foreign  mlaslcMianes— fR-iests.  Sisters, 
Brothers — ^taave  iietn  eaqielled  ftom  aU. 
provinces  outside  Saigon,  with  the  |yr'»*Wit 
exception  of  two  Rvnch  priestB  still  xsr 
portedly  in  Phan  Rang.  The  first  expulsion 
was  that  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Arch- 
bishop Henri  Lemaltre,  on  June.  6.  In  mid- 
August  Bishop  Paul  Belts  of  aapntum.  the 
only  foreign  diocesan  bishop  In  Vietnam,  was 
expelled  with  French  priests  and  Blst^. 

By  now  nearly  aOQ  mtasioaarlas  vt  various 
natlonttlitles  have  been  expelled.  So  far  those 
in  Saigon  have  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Authorities  fwbld  the  ordination  of  any 
bishop  or  priest  and  the  appointment  of  any 
parish  priest  without  their  peralatfon.  Most 
Junior  seminaries  have  had  to  oloaa  Xor  eco- 
nomic reasons  and  nu^Jor  seminaries  have 
had  to  send  away  many  students,  keeping 
only  some  in  ttiecdogy  classes.  One  major 
seminary  has  had  to  close. 

For  every  meeting  ^  more  than  three 
(some  say  five)  persoiM.  a  permit  Is  needed. 
This  prevents  lay  societies  llfee  tbe  liSglon 
of  Mary  from  doing  their  normal  work. 

Catholic  works  of  charity  hiave  heen  halted, 
except  those  for  lepers,  some  for  fnfsntB  and 
the  aged,  and  at  least  one  hoqrttal.  TiMse 
lack  medicines  and  money.  Thre  proapccts  ol 
survival  for  the  serlaady  111  are  somber. 

A  member  of  the  Iao  Dong  (Oommunlst) 
party,  addressing  the  bishop  of  Sooth  Viet- 
nam, referring  approvingly  to  ttie  Second 
Vatican  Council,  while  declaring  again  the 
right  of  an  "to  worship  in  churOhes  and 
pagodas."  Like  the  Second  Vattoan  Obuneil. 
Vietnamese  Catholics  clabn  modi  nan  than 
the  mere  right  to  worship  InsMe  bolldlngB. 
They  ask  themselves  whether  thegovwnanent 
may  yet  see  the  wisdom  and  eahte  of  rsoqgr 
nl^ng  these  rights  for  a  religion  that  kae 
been  part  of  Vietnamese  life  tor  oenturlae. 


LAWYERS  HOIJ3INO  TAX-DEDUCTI- 
BLE BKI  VACATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradau.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  millions 
of  Americtms  are  filling  out  their  tax 
returns,  a  group  of  lawyers  axe  'Study- 
ing slopeslde"  at  "anotber  gloirlouB 
Snowmass,  Colorado  Sid  Seminar  .  .  . 
scheduled  for  March  6  throntfi  13,  1076 
at  the  Aspen  Law  Center  AudltMlum, 
West  Village  (Snowmass) ,  Ootaf. 

As  an  advertisement  in  tlie  Trial 
magazine,  January  issue,  slates,  sessions 
will  be  held  March  9  through  IS  from  8 
a.m.  to  11:30  ajn.  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
Members'  imagination  what  the  3S  par- 
ticipuits  will  be  doing  the  rest  of  the 
day.  In  response  to  a  Sunday  fed^Iuwe 
call,  however,  one  of  my  staff  was'  in- 
formed that  tbe  "weather  is  beautiful; 
it  snowed  only  2  days  ago."  Deoptte  ibit 
fact  that  only  half  the  day  is  oonsumed 
in  such  heavy  subjects  as  "law  offloe 
managemmt"  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  advertisement  contains  a  drawing  of 
someone  skiing,  imder  secUcm  103  of  tbe 
mtemal  Revenue  Code,  the  expenses  of 
educational  seminars  atv.  wlttaln  some 
veiy  loose  limits,  tax  deductible. 


BKTENSIONS  OF  REHARKS 

J%  is  this  type  of  tax  abuse  ^liiidb  makes 
ttie  public  upset  >irtMn  ttiey  IDI  out  Uuefcr 
tax  jetums.  It  Is  the  tafpe  of,  taaz  gim- 
mlckiy  that  is  avaJClable  o^  to  Uie  al-, 
ready  well-off  and  tbe  piofessionaJs  such 
as  lawyers  and  doct<H«.  It  is  "y>**M>r  tax 
loophole  which  must  be  tightened  up. 


CHICAGO'S    POLISH    AMERICAN 

BiCEirrEimiAL  EXHromoN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   JLUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  15. 1976,  the  Polish  Amelcan 
Bicentemiial  Exhibition  will  take  place 
from  4  to  10  pjoa..  at  Przybylo's  House  of 
tbe  White  Eagle.  This  outstanding  event 
is  belos  sponsored  by  the  Heritage  Club 
of  P<riish  Americans  and  the  able  co- 
chabpersfHis  of  tbe  exhibitimi  are  Lee 
Jasinska  Herbert  and  T.  Ronald  Herliert, 
Esq.  Itie  P<dish  W^are  Association  will 
be  the  recipient  of  partial  proceeds  f  rtmi 
the  exhibition.  A  color  feature  film  will 
be  in  continuous  showing  entitled.  "Poles 
of  Chicago,"  directed  by  T.  Ronald 
Hertiert,  narrated  by  Lawroice  Kaszu- 
bowski.  intoviews  by  Richard  Owens, 
with  music  performed  by  the  Ensemble, 
Witold  Dobizynskl,  director. 

Ttanraghout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  indeed,  before  the  founding 
of  our  country,  Polish  Americans  have 
been  most  influential  in  our  Nation's 
public  and  private  life  and  have  made 
great  confaibutions  to  the  success  of  this 
NMkm.  TMs  is  the  spirit  of  the  Perish 
American  Bicentennial  Exhibition  and 
the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  exhibition 
as  outlined  by  the  Heritage  dub  of  Pol- 
ish Americans  are  as  follows: 

To  celetMrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
tbe  independence  of  tlie  United  Gttates  of 
America; 

To  demonstrate  patriotism  and  loyalty 
to  the  Utaited  States; 

To  deiHct  our  pride  in  both  om-  Amer- 
Icaa  and  Polish  t>ackgrounds; 

To  insure  permanency  by  perseverance 
in  continued  research  and  the  dev^op- 
ment  <rf  botti  cultures; 

To  venerate  those  Polish  Americans 
who  had  been,  who  are  now,  and  those 
who  will  be,  instrumental  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  America  and  in  developing 
the  greatness  of  its  future; 

To  strive  for  an  improved  comi>reheu- 
sion  at  Ammca's  goals. 

Mr.  l^)eaker,  many  clubs  and  societies, 
fraternal  organization;,  and  church- 
afflUated  groups  are  involved  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  exhibition,  and  displays  of 
bobbies  and  crafts,  art,  and  exhibits  on 
tbe  history  and  culture  of  Americans  of 
PoUsb  descent  will  be  included  in  the 
program,  as  well  as  musicians,  choral 
groups,  singers,  and  dancers  in  cmitinu- 
ous  performances. 

I  send  my  greeting  to  the  members 
of  the  Heritage  Club  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  to  all  the  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  Polish  Am«ieaa  Bicen- 
iennial   ExhU>ition,   and   I  extend  my 
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warmest  best  wishes  for  a  most  success- 
ful weulon. 

Mr.  inciter,  at  this  point  in  the  record 
I  wlidi  to  tBBcrt  a  Ifst  sf  some  of  the  in- 
dMdoalB  as  well  as  tiie  gmops  who  are 
participating  in  the  exhlUtian  as  weD 
as  liie  oflBcers  of  the  Heritage  Club  of 
PoUsh  Americans.  The  list  follows:  The 
officers  of  Uie  mai's  divislcm  of  the  Her- 
itage dub  of  Pottsh  Americans  include: 
T.  Ronald  EEetbert,  Esq.,  organlaer  and 
treasurer;  Charles  Savitskl.  president; 
Henry  Bovow^ki.  secretaiy;  Raymond 
Jasinski,  membership  chairman. 

"The  officers  of  tbe  wcHnen's  division  of 
the  Heritage  dub  of  Ptriish  Americans 
include:  Lee  Jasinska  Hertxxt,  founder 
and  presidioit;  Karen  Mackay,  first  vice 
president;  Loretta  Wardzala.  second  vice 
president;  Patricia  Kuta,  reccKding  sec- 
retary; Helen  Leja,  correQxmdmc  sec- 
retary; Lori  Sobin.  treasurer;  Bertha  So- 
botka,  flnandal  secretary:  Margaretta 
Ja.sin.sfci,  inembersh^  diafaman;  Sylvia 
Arnold,  parliamentarian. 

Those  partkipating  in  the  Polish 
American  Bicentennial  EsA^ition  in- 
clude: MUly  Same^i  and  Stanley  Du- 
d^  Polish  American  artists:  Ddbbie 
Stoklosa,  Sandra  Sobotka,  and  dieryl 
Pabst,  PoUflh  American  hoQiitahty  girls; 
Chester  P.  B^ewsU,  Esq.,  president.  New 
AOiMice  Modem  Ethnic  Society.  Inc., 
and  the  Polish  Amolcan  Modon  So- 
ciety; Mr.  Ted  Przybylo,  PoUA  W^are 
Association;  Stan  and  Roman  Lobod- 
zinski.  Intercontinmtal  Travel.  Ltd; 
Maricm  M.  Baruch.  National  Advocates 
Society— niinolB ;  Steptaania  Goodek  and 
Bogdan  Ond,  Polish  fine  arts;  Alfred 
Szebel  and  William  Jusick,  Polonus  Phil- 
atelic Soci^;  Leonard  J.  Osuch.  Osuch 
Ceramic  do.;  Ron  SuwansU.  Polish 
American  photograciha:;  Robert  Radye- 
ki,  Polish  American  film  producer;  Rob- 
ert Wercbun,  Polish  Teachers  Associa- 
tion; Frank  Gondda,  Service  Stamp 
Works,  Inc.;  Joseph  R.  Moiys,  Jansoo, 
Inc.;  Wanda  Krozel,  Pohsfa  m^ilanders 
Alliance  of  North  America;  Eugene 
EJrzewicki,  Wright  College;  Leo  S.  Mos- 
kal,  Polish  American  Police  Association ; 
Walter  Miecsynski.  Skarb  Narodowy— 
PoUsh  National  Relief  Fund;  Richard 
Se^lak.  president;  Si^ak  Builders. 

Rev.  M.J.  Madaj.  PoUsh  American 
Historical  Association;  diet  Gulinski, 
Action  Tours  and  Travel;  Arthur  W. 
Sliwa.  Stetson  Manufacturing  Co.;  Ed- 
ward F.  Blichareki,  Palish  American 
architect:  Jerzy  Bazylewski.  PtHish 
Youth  AssociatifMi — Harcerstwo;  RJ. 
Smith,  Checkllne,  Inc.;  Dennis  H.  Birch, 
Fashions  ti'  VlsioD,  JxK.'.  Robert  Sza- 
franiec,  Cragin  Industrial  Supply  Co.; 
Donald  A.  Gutowskl.  Consolidated  Tool 
Manufacturing,  Inc.;  TMmiin^  a.  Nowak, 
Jr..  Durite  Screw  Corp.;  Annemarie  Mc- 
Aloou.  Polish  American  haodcrafter; 
Marion  Zwierszowski.  Polish  American 
wDOdcarvo';  Annete  Heinz,  Polish  Amer- 
ican relator. 

Hon.  Michad  S.  Holewin^d,  Illinois 
State  REpresentative;  the  Polish  Wom- 
en's Civic  dub.  Inc.;  WiDiam  Nlemlec, 
Westchester  Cultural  dub;  Wanda 
Rozmarek,  Polish  language  tiMW-bA*'  at 
Madonna  Hi^  School  for  Ghrls;  Sister 
M.  Inunaeulata.  PoUrii  Aw—rioaw  lan- 
guage   group;    Connie   fitaenen,    Polish 
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American  disc  jockey  at  WIND;  Steve 
Wisniewski.  United  Polish  American 
Councils:  Helena  Wajda.  Pollah  Ameri- 
can Scholarship  Fund;  Thaddeus  Kowal- 
ski.  Polish  American  Congress:  and  Dr. 
John  Kalin,  the  Chicago  Society. 


UNITED   STATES  AILING    WITH 
VIETNAM  SYNDROME 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN   !  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  midst  or  the  Vietnam 
struggle  many  voices  were  raised  saying 
that  if  the  conflict  there  ended,  we  could 
cut  back  on  our  defense  budget  and 
many  of  our  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
problems  would  be  solved.  Well,  it  has 
not  happened.  In  f»ct,  as  a  nation  we  are 
in  a  more  insecure  position  than  ever. 
Retired  Brigadier  General  Hittle  recently 
summed  up  our  dilemma,  focusing  pri- 
marily on  Angola,  as  to  how  the  results 
in  Vietnam  have  returned  to  haunt  us. 
I  commend  his  article  from  the  Navy 
Times  of  Februarj-  23,  1976,  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

U.S.   Ailing   With   Vietnam    brNoeoiu. 

(By  James  D.  Hittle,  Brigadier  Oeneral. 

USMC   retired) 

As  the  Kremlin  saw  it,  Vletuam  wfts  the 
green  light  for  grabbing  Angola. 

Here's  Why:  When  picking  Angola  as  a 
target  for  Russian  takeover.  E^emlln  plan- 
ners knew  that  the  only  nation  that  had  the 
kind  of  power  to  stop  the  conquest  was  the 
United  States.  But,  the  Moacow  strategists 
also  knew  that  the  United  States  wouldn't 
Intervene. 

As  events  have  unfortunately  demon- 
strated, the  Soviets  correctly  diagnosed  our 
national  security  attitude.  The  United  States 
Moscow  concluded,  was  suffering  from  the 
"Vietnam  Syndrome."  This  syndrome — the 
pattern  of  symptoms — stemmed  directly  from 
oiu"  defeat  In  Vietnam. 

These  symptoms  Include  demands  for 
withdrawal  from  overseas  military  commit- 
ments, avoiding  confrontations  with  Com- 
munists aggressions,  failure  to  maintain  the 
size  of  a  Navy  needed  to  stay  ahead  of  Soviet 
seapower  growth,  and  lack  of  popular  sup- 
port for  military  backup  of  a  foreign  policy 
that  would   stand   up  to  Russian  conquest. 

It  was,  as  Moscow  saw  it.  more  a  disease  of 
the  spirit  than  of  the  muscle.  We  could  cause 
trouble  for  a  Red  grab  of  Angola,  but  with 
all  these  symptoms,  the  Kremlin  bet  we 
wouldn't  endure  another  test  of  wills.  The 
erosion  of  homefront  national  resolve  that 
caused  and  resulted  from  getting  chased  out 
of  Vietnam  gave  the  Kremlin  the  assiir- 
ance  to  move  into  the  highly  strategic  Afri- 
can nation  of  Angola. 

And  80.  once  the  Kremlin  made  its  diag- 
nosis of  our  post- Vietnam  condition,  the  grab 
was  quickly  underway. 

But.  there  really  hasn't  been  much  that's 
basically  new  In  the  Angola  scenario  of  Rus- 
sian conquest.  It's  the  same  old  tried  and 
proven  formula.  It's  another  of  the  Russian 
supported  "wars  of  liberation.'*  And  while  it 
is  being  directed  and  supplied  by  Russia,  it 
is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  fight- 
ing, another  war  by  proxy. 

Of  course,  there  1«  the  usual  pro-Soviet 
local  national  element.  This  provides  the  fic- 
tion of  a  dvU  war.  But  the  real  kicker  in  the 
pow  er  gn-vb  Is  the  Cuban  expeditionary  toroe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  really  has  to  give  the  Kremlin  high 
marks  for  long-range  planning.  While  casual 
International  obaervers  haTe  long  been  say- 
ing that  Russia  couldn't  afford  the  mUllon 
dollars  a  day  It  has  been  pumping  Into  Cas- 
tro's Cuba,  the  Kremlin  went  right  ahead 
with  its  program  to  build  up  a  strong  and 
weu-equlpped  Cuban  army. 

It  wouldn't  be  an  army  capable  only  of 
small  unit  guerrilla  actions.  Rather,  it  would 
have  large  units  and  .supporting  arms  capa- 
bilities. And  itha?. 

What's  more,  when  it  got  such  a  Cuban 
army,  Russia  used  it.  Just  how  many  Cuban 
troops  are  now  In  Angola  is  subject  to  dif- 
fering estimates.  Some  are  as  high  as  10.000. 
But  If  that  is  on  the  high  side,  it  .-nay  not 
be  for  long.  Reports  are  that  the  build-up  of 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola  is  continuing,  with 
Russian-made  long-range  aircraft  moving 
about  200  per  a  day  by  trans-Atlantic  flights. 
Troops  also  are  reported  moving  from  Cuba 
to  Angola  by  ship. 

Aside  from  the  babic  fact  of  the  Russian 
drive  into  Angola-  in  the  strategic  heartland 
of  western  Africa — the  most  important  de- 
velopment of  this  war  is  the  combat  role  of 
the  Cuban  expedltionarj'  force.  It  means,  too. 
that  the  Kremlin  is  now  raking  in  hupe 
strategic  dividends  for  Its  Ions-time  support 
of  Castro  and  his  con»muuist  government. 

The  Cuban  army  is  now  the  Kremlin's 
hired-gun.  This  should  be  setting  off  alarm 
bells  in  Uie  capitals  of  just  about  every  non- 
communist  natioii. 

If  the  Kremlin  can  put  a  Cuban  expedi- 
tionary li>rce  in  Angola,  it  ciin  ptit  Cuban 
forces  In  a  lot  of  other  places  in  the  world. 
And.  aa  the  b.ittlefield  reports  front  .\ngoia 
indicate,  the  Russian -equipped  and  trained 
Cuban  army  has  a  hard  punch. 

The  Tnternatlonal  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  In  London  gives  the  Cuban  army  a 
rating  as  the  strongest  and  best  equipped  in 
Latin  America  It  ha.s  a  strength  of  close  tn 
120,000  troops  in  the  regular  units.  This  is 
augmented  by  about  100.000  In  mUltla-type 
forces.  Equipment  includes  600  Soviet  tanks 
and  more  than  200  Soviet  MIG  fighters  from 
the  15  through  the  MIQ  series. 

But  even  while  the  Angolan  battles  go  on. 
It  appears  that  the  Kremlin-Cuban  strate- 
gists have  set  their  sights  on  more  of  Africa. 
Actually,  Castro  officially  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  in  one  of  his  speeclies  at  a  big  rally 
the  latter  part  of  Decemt>er.  He  said,  "With 
our  own  blood  we  defend — we  will  defend 
Angola  BXid  we  will  defend  Africa."  Of  course, 
he  didn't  explain  that  the  Russian-Cuban 
style  of  "defending"  really  means  taking  over 
directly  cr  Indirectly. 

As  later  reports  indicate.  Castro's  hint  of 
Interest  In  other  places  in  Africa  wasn't  Ju.st 
rally  oratory.  According  to  current  informa- 
tion. Cuban  troops  are  now  in  seven  African 
countries  In  addition  to  Angola.  These  other 
deployments  appear  for  the  present,  to  be 
basically  training  missions. 

The  seven  are:  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Africa,  Tanzania.  Equatorial  Guinea,  Re- 
public of  Guinea.  SomoUa,  Guinea-Bissau 
and  Sierra  Leone.  Coupled  with  the  intensive 
Soviet  expansionist  activities  in  Africa,  the 
Cuban  training  and  hired-gun  roles  have  un- 
pleasant future  Implications. 

Tills  is  underlined  by  the  stiff  Krenillu 
reaction  to  criticism  of  its  grab  for  Angola. 
IT.e  essence  of  the  Russian  reaction  was  that 
this  Is  another  "war  of  liberation"  and  the 
Soviet  Union  supports  and  will  continue  to 
support  such  WBJ-s.  All  of  which  illustrates 
the  basic  continuity  of  Soviet  expansionism. 
The  Kremlin  of  Bre/.hnev  supports  the  same 
l-.lnd  of  "v,-ars  of  liberation"  that  Khrushchev 
advocated. 

As  long  as  the  U.S.  continues  to  suffer  from 
the  crippling  paralysis  of  the  Vietnam  Syn- 
drome, the  Kremim,  now  having  a  Cuban  ex- 
peditionary force,  must  think  that  things  are 
looking  rosy  for  Bed  aggression.  And,  It  is 
going  to  keep  looking  rosy  until  tho  United 
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Slatect  throws  off  the  aftersffecta  of  tbe  Viet- 
nam defeat  and  resumes  shouldering  the  i»- 
sponslbUitles  of  a  grsat  powsr. 

Until  that  happens,  tb«  Kremlin's  "wars  of 
liberation"  wUl  have  an  open  road  of  con- 
quest without  even  caution  lights  flashing. 

Under  such  conditions,  there  Is  no  effective 
power  balance.  And,  without  such  balance, 
the  world  stage  Is  set  for  the  Inevitable  "one 
more"  power  grab  that  triggers  a  war  neither 
side  wantA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUSS  CRAYTOR 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  the  center  of  the  optical  Industry 
in  the  United  States.  Located  there  are 
the  headquarters  or  principal  faclUties 
of  most  of  the  country's  businesses  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  finest  optical 
products  to  be  found  anywhere,  some  of 
the  best  educational  institutions  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the  optical  sci- 
ences, and  many  of  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  the  world  optical  community. 

Today  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  of  those  people,  who  for  four  decades 
has  distinguished  himself  tiR  a  leader  in 
an  industry  essential  to  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  United  States. 

Next  month  Russell  Craytor  will  be 
here  in  Washington  to  make  his  last  ap- 
pearance as  president  of  the  Optical 
Manufacturers  Association.  He  Is  well 
known  for  his  leadership  £md  untiring 
service  on  behalf  of  the  optical  Industry, 
especially  through  the  association,  and 
his  retirement  from  the  top  post  in  that 
organization  will  challenge  the  industry's 
leaders  to  provide  a  helmsman  of  Ru.ss 
Craytor's  caliber. 

But  tliis  year  also  marks  the  capstone 
in  Russ  Craytor's  professional  career, 
which  has  extended  for  41  years — all  with 
one  of  the  Industry  giants  and  leading 
influences  in  Rochester,  Bausch  &  Lomb. 

He  will  enter  on  a  well-deserved  re- 
tirement from  the  day-to-day  activity 
of  the  optical  business  world,  leaving  be- 
hind the  distinctive  mark  of  long,  loyal, 
and  conscientious  service  which  has 
benefitted  not  only  his  company  and  In- 
dustry, but  tlie  genei'al  public  as  well. 

Ever  since  leaving  the  University  of 
Rochester's  Institute  of  Optics  in  1935, 
Russ  Craytor  has  devoted  himself  to 
mastering  many  of  the  challenges  In 
ophthalmic  sales,  marketing,  and  profes- 
sional relations. 

He  will  leave  Bausch  k  Lomb  as  vice 
president  for  professional  relations  in  the 
Ophthalmic  and  Consumer  Products  Di- 
vision, but  only  after  making  significant 
contributions  in  many  areas,  including 
operations  of  the  company's  network  of 
prescription  laboratories,  in  customer, 
professional,  and  educational  communi- 
cations: and  sales  of  its  leading  products, 
among  them  Ray -Ban  sim  glasses. 

The  Industry  will  miss  Russ  Craytor's 
active  involvement,  but  his  contributions 
will  stand  always  as  a  reflection  of  the 
dedication  of  purpose  with  which  he  has 
approached  every  challenge  in  his  41 
years  with  Bausch  &  Lomb. 
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SIONS  OF  R^tfARKS 


MON-YOUQH  CHAMBER  MARKS 
AmnVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PSMMSTLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEIESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
it  appropriate  that  at  a  time  when  all 
eyes  are  turned  toward  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  Nation's  birth  I  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  anotber  anni- 
versary, which  is  partlculaiiy  Important 
to  the  commimities  and  people  of  the 
Mon-Yough  Valley  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am  referring  to  70th  anniversary  of 
the  Mon-Youg^  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
an  organization  of  business  and  ino- 
fessional  people  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  an  anea  with 
ever-changing  needs. 

The  chamber  began  in  1906  when  224 
individuals  Joined  the  cause  of  promot- 
ing whatever  was  good  for  tiie  cl^  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.  But,  times  and  condi- 
tions change  and  the  chamber's  leaders 
have  had  the  foresight  to  change  with 
them. 

In  the  1950's,  economic  conditions  dic- 
tated a  change  In  name  as  wdl  as  a 
change  in  objectives  for  the  group. 
Picking  up  the  beat  of  the  new  drummer, 
the  chamber  underwent  a  transition  and 
emerged  as  the  Greater  McE^eesport 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  scope  of  ac- 
tivities were  enlarged  to  include  the  area 
surroimding  McKeesport.  Again,  in  1964, 
circumstances  called  for  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  interest  and  again  the  orga- 
nization responded,  becoming  the  Mon- 
Yough  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Today,  the  chamber  numbers  more 
than  500-member  firms  and  its  activi- 
ties range  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
industrialized  Mon-Yough  Valley.  Its 
record  of  performance  is  attested  to  by 
the  honor  accredited  it  by  tiie  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Cixnmerce.  The  Mon-You^ 
Chamber  is  one  of  only  296  diambers  in 
the  entire  Nation  so  honored. 

This  national  recognition  is  not  easily 
come  by,  nor  is  it  easily  retained.  The  ac- 
creditation recognizes  "effective  orga- 
nization performance"  and  to  maintsdn 
this  distinction  chambers  are  subjected 
to  an  intense  review  every  5  years. 

The  Mon-Yough  Chamber's  basic  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  the  essential  needs  of 
business  and  people,  always  seeing  to 
make  the  area  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  and  prosper.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Arthur  O.  Parker,  the  executive  director 
for  the  past  18  years,  the  chamber  has 
consistently  fought  to  bring  an  improved 
flood  control  program  to  the  Mon-Yough 
aiea.  Its  members  have  not  hesitated  to 
come  before  the  Congress  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  with  us.  The 
chamber  has  been  a  leading  force  in 
gathering  statistical  evidence  against  a 
proposed  waterways  user's  tax,  which 
would  WTcak  havoc  on  the  area's 
economy. 

Nor,  is  the  chamber  content  to  rest  on 
its  laurels.  Already  its  new  president  for 
1976,  Mr.  Frank  Neish,  has  announced 
the  establishment  of   two  new.  study 


groups  to  plan  for  the  future.  One  will 
probe  the  needs  of  the  ctHnmunity  for 
the  near  future  and  devdop  a  strategy 
to  meet  those  demands.  The  seofHid  groiu} 
will  plot  the  chamber's  future  growth  and 
map  the  programs  to  assure  continued 
success. 

Hi.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  I  extend  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  Mon-Yough  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  occasion  of  Its  70th 
annivorsaiy.  Its  ofiOcers  and  members 
have  rendered  great  service  to  our  area 
and  liave  earned  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  our  people. 


ELECTION  BILL  DESERVES  VETO 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  xxxmsora 
XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  In  its  Simday.  March  7, 
edition,  carried  a  thoughtful  article  by 
our  colleague,  Bn.L  Steickr.  The  article 
was  critical  of  the  election  bill  then  being 
worked  on  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

Since  the  article  was  published.  Bill 
Stsigbk's  worst  fears  have  been  realized. 
The  committee  has  voted  out  the  Hays 
bill,  but  only  after  making  more,  and 
worse,  amendments. 

Tbe  Steiger  article  follows : 
Pboposed  Election  "Reforms"  in  Hats  Bux 

Mat  PV}rce  Anotheb  PBEsmEMTiAi.  Veto 
(By  William  A.  Steiger) 

On  Friday,  Feb.  27,  President  Ford  told 
Ctongress  he  wiU  veto  any  bUl  that  would 
•ubatantlally  change  the  federal  election 
law.  He  caUed  for  an  immediate  and  simple 
re-estabUsbment  of  the  Federal  Election 
OommlSBlon,  whose  powers  expire  on 
liarch  22. 

Considering  the  bill  that  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  Chairman  Wayne  Hays 
(D-Ohio)  Is  now  steering  through  Congress, 
Ford's  move  was  badly  needed. 

The  Hays  blU,  already  approved  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  and  nearing  ap- 
proval In  his  own  committee,  removes  from 
the  criminal  code,  and  makes  subject  to  civil 
penalties  only,  all  of  the  following  parts  of 
the  election  law: 

The  prohibition  on  contribxitions  from 
foreign  nationals; 

The  ban  on  contributions  from  govern- 
ment contractors; 

Tlie  limits  on  contributions,  expenditures 
and  the  use  of  currency  in  political  cam- 
paigns; 

The  regulation  of  corporate  and  labor  Po- 
litical Action  Committees;  and 

The  limits  on  honorariums  to  members  of 
Congress. 

ONLY    THE    CITIZEN    RUNS    THAT    RISK 

However,  the  Hays  proposal  extends  crim- 
inal penalties  to  one  person.  That  Is  the 
person  who  blows  the  whistle. 

"Any  person  who  believes  a  violation"  of 
the  federal  election  law  "has  occurred"  and 
who  files  "a  complaint  with  the  commis- 
sion .  .  .  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  Title  18."  (Under  section 
1001,  whoever  communicates  with  a  federal 
agency  and  conceals  "a  material  fact"  is 
guUty  of  a  crime.) 

In  plain  words,  no  candidate,  no  foreign 
national,  no  corporation  executive,  no  labor 
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leader  and  no  member  at  Congress  irtio  Is 
found  gaObf  of  Tl<Hattng  the  federal  election 
Uw  will  nm  ttM  rUk  of  betng  labMed  a  crim- 
inal. Tbe  cmly  person  wlio  runs  that  risk  is 
tb«  cltiaen  irtM  sends  a  eomptmint  to  tbe  elec- 
tion commlsBioB. 

Scone  might  argue  that  the  Hays  bill  is  only 
one  of  five  FBC  related  proposals,  and  Con- 
gress hasn't  yet  completed  Its  work.  Ttue.  But 
the  Hays  blU  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Oommlttee  on  Monday;  It  is  apoosored 
by  9  of  the  17  majority  memlMrs  of  the  House 
committee,  and  no  other  biU  Is  under  con- 
sideration. 

P<xlng  over  the  bUl  as  a  whole,  one  must 
conclude  that  the  members  of  tbe  req)onsible 
committees  of  Congress  have  faUed  to  un- 
derstand the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of 
Jan.  30.  The  proposal  addresses  none  of  the 
new  inequities  created  indirectly  by  the 
court's  action.  In  fact,  it  makes  changes  tliat 
raise  new  First  Amendment  problenas. 

The  bill  places  new  limits  on  individuals 
who  give  to  Independent  political  groups 
such  as  the  American  Conservative  Union  and 
the  National  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress. No  supporter  could  give  them  more 
than  $1,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

The  only  conceivable  effect  of  this  restric- 
tion would  be  to  stifle  the  activities  of  groups 
that  have  tradltionaUy  played  a  liealthy  and 
vital  role  in  American  elections.  And.  Just  a 
month  ago,  the  court  reminded  Congress 
"tbe  First  Amendment  denies  government  the 
power  to  determine  that  spending  to  promote 
one's  political  views  is  wasteful,  excessive  or 
unwise." 

ANOTHER  PROVISION  BEARS  EXAMINATION 

Another  Hays  provision  bears  examination. 
It  requires  the  commission  to  turn  advisory 
opinions  into  reguUtions  within  30  days.  Ad- 
visory opinions  are  the  FBC's  repUes  to  candi- 
dates and  committees  who  want  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  who  need  to  know  what 
it  means  in  a  given  situation.  Opinions  are 
qiUckly  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
enabling  candidates  and  their  workers  to  act 
with  some  certainty. 

The  significance  of  the  Hays  change  is  that 
all  of  these  advisory  opinions,  when  issued  as 
regulations,  must  be  sent  to  Congress.  A 
Commission  decision  that  doesn't  serve  the 
Interests  of  incumbents,  either  house  may 
veto  in  whole  or  in  part. 

With  "reforms"  along  these  lines,  and  with 
the  Senate  "following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Hays," 
the  president  may  weU  be  forced  to  veto 
"election  reform"  before  the  April  primary. 


AMERICAN  G.I.  FORUM  AND 
BICENTENNIAL  YEAR 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  this,  our  Bicentennial 
Year,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gi'essive  and  viable  organizations  provid- 
ing sei-vices  to  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munit^r.  In  addition,  the  Bicentennial  will 
be  giving  r^ognitlon  and  commemora- 
tion to  the  many  veterans,  both  living 
and  dead,  who  so  unselfishly  gave  of  their 
time,  their  efforts,  and,  in  so  many  cases, 
their  lives  to  maintain  f reedCHU  In  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  most  representative  orga- 
nizations of  veterans  and  particularly 
of  Spanish  American  veterans,  is  the 
American   G.I.   Forum   of  the   United 
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states.  In  its  some  28  years  of  existence, 
the  Forum  has  strlved  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  speaking. 

Antonio  Q.  Morales  Is  the  current  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  American  G.I. 
Forum.  Mr.  Morales'  action  as  the  chair- 
man of  this  organization  has  seen  him 
vigorously  championing  the  rights  of 
veterans  of  not  only  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing community,  but  of  all  veterans  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  nationality. 

It  is  to  him  and  to  the  American  G.I. 
Foriun  that  I  extend  my  gratitude  for 
establishing  an  agency  that  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  veteran  com- 
muiaity  in  the  greater  San  Jose  area. 

In  this  past  calendar  year  of  1975,  the 
.\merican  G.I.  Forum,  Veterans  Outreach 
Program  of  San  Jose,  has  assisted  some 
500  veterans  In  receiving  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  benefits  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
veterans  outreach  program  assisted  and 
placed  some  two  hundred  veterans  in 
full-time  employment. 

It  is  this  example  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  providing  services  to  veterans. 
We  all  are  aware  of  the  great  many  in- 
justices that  have  occurred  to  veterans 
in  the  past,  especially  to  those  of  Mexi- 
can descent.  However,  with  the  positive 
approach  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Morales 
and  the  American  G.I.  Forum,  we  can 
better  realize  the  kind  of  dedication  that 
has  helped  to  make  our  coimtry  great. 

As  part  of  its  Bicentennial  Year  pro- 
gram, the  city  of  San  Jose  has  recog- 
nized the  16th  Annual  Coronation  Ball 
of  the  San  Jose  American  O.I.  Fonmi  as 
an  official  Bicentennial  event.  I  join  with 
the  city  In  commending  Antonio  G. 
Morales  and  the  San  Jose  American  O.I. 
Forum  for  their  dedication  and  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  country's  Vet- 
erans. 


A   TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CLEVELAND 
CAVALIERS 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ar- 
dent fan  of  the  Cleveland  Cavaliers  and 
their  fine  coach  Bill  Fitch,  I  think  my 
city's  basketball  team  deserves  a  reply 
to  the  complimentary  remarks  made  in 
the  March  9,  Congressional  Record,  by 
Senator  George  McGovern  about  the 
Washington  Bullets  and  Coach  K.  C. 
Jones. 

The  Cleveland  Cavaliers  this  year  have 
developed  into  one  of  the  fine  teams  in 
the  National  Basketball  Association.  In 
only  their  6th  year  of  existence,  the  ex- 
citing Cavs  are  well  on  their  way  to  a 
playoff  berth.  Their  record  of  37-26  Ls 
the  fourth  best  In  the  NBA. 

Granted,  the  Cavs  trail  the  Bullets  by 
two  games,  but  the  two  teams  are  even 
in  the  crucial  loss  column.  It  would  be 
nothing  for  a  team  of  the  Cavaliers' 
ability,  stature,  and  character  to  rattle 
off  a  winning  streak  and  make  up  that 
groimd. 

Furthermore,  our  Cleveland  Cavaliers 
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will  be  playing  12  of  their  remaining  19 
regular  season  games  in  the  friendly  con- 
fines of  their  collsetun.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  packed  house  of  some  20,000  fans 
to  be  in  attendance,  cheering  the  Cavs 
on  to  the  inevitable  victorj-. 

There  is  talk  in  the  Bullets  camp 
that  they  have  hopes  of  overtaking  the 
Boston  Celtics  so  that  the  Bullets  would 
have  the  home-court  advantage  during 
the  playoffs  If  the  two  team.s  meet.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Bullets  not  take  their  Cen- 
tral Division  rival — the  rampaging  Cav- 
alier.s — too  lightly  or  extent  of  any  Bul- 
lets liome-court  advantage  would  be  in 
t.he  2-out-of-3  playoffs  with  either  Buf- 
falo or  Philadelphia. 

The  Cavaliers  have  achieved  their  suc- 
ce-nses  this  season  with  a  solid  team  ef- 
fort under  the  guiding  hand  and  re- 
spected leadership  of  Bill  Fitch.  Their 
heroes  are  many  and  their  victories 
often. 

I  join  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  Greater  Clevelanders  in  wishing 
the  Cavahers  our  best  in  the  remainder 
of  the  regular  season  and  in  the  playoffs. 
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TO  THINKERS,  HE  IS  SPECIAL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INlJIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  ad- 
mire both  Tom  Keating  and  Mark  Gross, 
it  is  an  honor  to  place  the  followmg 
article  in  the  Record: 

To  Thinkebs,  Hi  Is  Special 
(By  Tbomae  R.  Keating) 

To  most  persons  in  Indianapolis  who  know 
him.  Mark  Gross  is  a  69-year-old  advertising 
executive  who  seems  to  be  a  nice  enough 
fellow,  but  nothing  extraordinary. 

To  a  small  group  ol  thinkers  aroimd  the 
nation,  however,  Oross  is  something  very 
special  Indeed. 

Five  years  ago.  Gross  published  a  small 
book  entitled  "Quattlebaum's  Truth,"  re- 
ceiving a  spectacularly  Indifferent  reception 
among  his  feUow  Indianapolis  citizens. 

The  book,  however,  was  praised  lavishly  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Book  Review, 
was  the  subject  of  several  essays  In  Commen- 
tary magazine  and  about  60  other  journals 
and  was  acclaimed  generally  by  the  intellec- 
tual world  as  an  unexpected  gem. 

The  book  sold  more  than  17,000  copies, 
which  may  be  something  of  a  recent-day 
record  in  the  philosophical  and  theological 
categories  of  the  publishing  business. 

Although  the  voltune  now  Is  out  of  print, 
a  reference  to  Its  thoughts  still  will  pop  up 
here  and  there  in  the  work  of  other  men 
probing  the  basic  questions  of  life. 

It  even  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
"Quattlebaum's  Truth"  someday,  will  be  re- 
discovered tis  a  clasi?lc  of  its  genre. 

JiLst  what  that  genre  Is  can  be  difficult 
for  even  Gross  to  answer  briefly. 

'  I  was  trying  to  present  a  logical  case  for 
the  idea  that  there  Is  no  difference  between 
the  sacred  and  the  divine  as  opposed  to  the 
secular  and  material,"  he  said. 

"My  concept  of  God  is  as  the  total  of 
reality,"  he  continued.  'Everything  Is  related. 
We  ju?t  haven't  found  all  the  relationships 
yet." 

In  the  book,  the  character  Quattlebaum 
surmises  that  man  should  not  take  anything 
on  faith  alone.  Including  religion.  He  bellevM 


that  religion  should  and  can  be  as  reasonable 
and  explainable  as  science. 

Quattlebaum  does  not  always  find  answers 
but  his  Inquiries  are  pointed  and  often  their 
own  reward. 

Although  the  book  deals  with  topics  every- 
one above  the  age  of  reason  hais  thought 
about,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  volume  that  is 
normally  sought  after  by  the  public,  possiblv 
because  phlloeophy — with  Its  built-in  arro- 
gance of  language — has  conditioned  many 
people  to  turn  off  the  subject  with  almost  a 
knee-jerk  reaction. 

One  of  the  reasons  "Quattlebaum's  Truth 
wa.s  successful  was  that  Gross  shucked  the 
tempution  to  display  professional  Jargon, 
forgot  about  people  who  think  intelligence  is 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  words  used 
and  tried  Instead  to  reach  those  not  nor- 
mally interested  in  philosophy  and  make 
them  think. 

Gross,  who  once  held  the  world  record  for 
the  &0-yard  dash  (6.3  seconds  at  the  time). 
Is  anything  but  fast  In  his  writing.  He  wrote 
his  book  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  agoniz- 
ing over  everj-  word  in  an  attempt  to  get  It 
Just  right.  He  figures  he  averaged  something 
like  17  words  a  day. 

Seventeen  months  ago,  personal  tragedy 
struck  at  the  author  when  his  youngest  of 
six  children,  Jim,  died. 

"It's  taken  me  until  now  to  recover,"  Oross 
said.  "Maybe  ifs  time  I  started  thinking 
again." 

There  are  many  who  agree  and  who  want 
Gross  to  continue  his  line  of  thought  In 
order  to  produce  more  books  of  the  quality 
of  "Quattlebaum's  Truth." 

As  one  of  his  reviewers  stated: 

"There  are  not  many  men  who  can  claim 
to  have  added  even  a  small  contribution  to 
the  body  of  serious  thought  In  the  world. 
Gross  Is  one." 


TENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
NEWSLETTER  FUND 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  Newsletter  F\md : 

tOth  CongresstoTMl  District  Newsletter  Fund 
report — July  2,  197 5 •December  31,  1975 

Balance:  July  2,  1975 $1,433.52 

Receipts : 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Byron     Miller. 

Glencoe 75.00 

Ms.  Rachel  Miller.  Olencoe 25.  00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Irving     Cherry, 

Evanston    100.00 

Contribution  from  Citizens  for 

Mlkva    4,000.00 

Total  receipts     .    4,200.00 

E.xpendltures: 

Printing  and  production $4,  027.85 

Bank  service  charge 1.80 

Payment  of  balance  of  lorxn  from 
10th  Congressional  District 
Office  Fvmd 1,500.00 

Total   expenditures 5,529.65 

Balance  December  31,  1975.         103.87 
The  10th  Congressional  District  Newslet- 
ter Fund  is  an  unincorporated  organization: 
President  Judy   Qaynor;    treasurer,   Robert 
Blchman;   secretary,  Robert  Marks. 
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A  SCHEME  FOR  FULL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IS  WHAT  THE  REPUBLIC 
NEEDS  MOST 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  icicHnuM 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Bir.  Speaker,  the  news 
from  the  Labor  Department  that  the 
jobless  rate  declined  in  February  to  7.6 
percent  Is  welcome,  nevertheless  the  bie- 
lief  Is  widesprcftd  that  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  will  continue  unless  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  economic  policy  occurs 
in  the  direction  of  plsmnlng  for  fuU  em- 
ployment and  production,  niere  is  ample 
reason  for  this  'view. 

By  deliberately  understating  unem- 
ployment insofar  as  discouraged  and  un- 
deremployed workers  are  excluded  from 
the  ofiQcial  statistics,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  concealed  the  substantial  Job- 
lessness that  has  existed  diuing  the  past 
20  years.  Only  fai  2  years  since  1954  has 
the  imemployment  rate  among  black 
Americans  nationwide  dropped  below  7 
percent.  It  has  averaged  9  percent  during 
the  past  decade.  And  the  group  hardest 
hit  and  likely  to  be  permanently  disabled 
by  ttie  lack  of  job  skills  are  teenagers, 
particularly  black  teenagers,  almost  half 
of  whom  are  out  of  work.  We  have  cre- 
ated in  our  midst  a  permanent  imder- 
class  whose  members  have  little  or  no 
prospect  of  stable  employment  and  in- 
come security  for  years  to  come.  Where 
is  the  planning  for  new  jobs,  for  train- 
ing workers  in  new  skills  and  tech- 
nologies, for  meeting  new  and  expanding 
needs  for  goods  and  services?  During  the 
next  5  years,  accordbig  to  Chase  Econo- 
metrics, we  can  expect  at  least  9  million 
new  members  of  the  labor  force,  but  at 
the  current  rate  of  economic  growth  the 
creation  of  only  bVz  million  new  jObs. 
And  about  one-half  of  the  Jobs  that  exist 
now  will  not  exist  20  years  frran  now. 

It  Is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
there  is  a  gathering  momentum  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  behind  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act.  A  nationwide  poll 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
CBS  News  between  February  2  and  8, 
shows  that  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  "the  Federal  Government 
should  see  to  it  that  every  person  who 
wants  to  work  has  a  job."  And  it  is  note- 
worthy that  support  for  a  full  employ- 
ment policy  cover  the  spectrum  of  po- 
litical opinion. 

I  am,  therefoiv,  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  commentary 
by  Judd  Amett,  the  distinguished  con- 
sei-vative  columnist  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  on  the  issue  of  guaranteeing  work 
to  each  and  every  American  able  and 
willing  to  work.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Amett 
that  "full  employment  Is  what  this  coun- 
try needs  more  than  anything  else." 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Dec.  7,  1975J 

A  Scheme  fob  Poll  EMPLOTioDrr  Is  What 

THE  Repitblic  Needs  Most 

(By  Judd  Amett) 

It  has  been  aald  that  politics  makes 
strange  bedfellows,  and  the  truth  of  this  as- 
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sertion  may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
ITJ3.  Bep.  John  Conyers,  D-Detroit,  and  your 
commentator  are  now  working  the  same  side 
of  an  Issue.  Both  of  us  are  saying  that  "full 
employment"  Is  what  this  country  needs 
more  than  anything  else,  and  we  are  mutu- 
ally convinced  that  the  ways  and  means  of 
attaining  it  should  be  the  primary  subject  of 
debate  in  the  1976  campaign. 

One  suspects  that  in  affection  we  are  stUl 
separated  by  a  bundling  board  as  high  as  the 
great  WaU  of  China  is  long.  Or,  as  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  once  said  of 
being  a  neighbor  to  the  United  States:  "It 
is  like  sleeping  with  an  elephant."  For  this 
once,  however.  John  Conyers  and  the  propri- 
etor of  this  outpost  are  thinking  in  con- 
cert, and  only  later  will  we  pull  the  petals 
trom.  our  separate  buttercups — "He  loves  me, 
he  loves  me  not." 

The  weakness  in  this  alliance  is  obvious: 
Neither  of  us  has  a  fully  developed,  let  alone 
fail-safe,  program  for  bringing  about  fiUl 
enqtloyment.  Still,  by  some  strange  mental 
(or  emotional)  process,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  simultaneous  conclusion — it  is  time 
America  came  of  age  as  the  greatest  of  all  m- 
dustrial  societies  and  gave  more  than  Up 
service  to  the  work  ethic. 

For  generations  our  people  have  been  told 
that  work  is  the  means  to  all  good  ends — to 
home  ownership,  to  education  for  children, 
to  decent  and  honorable  retirement.  Work 
has  been  lauded  m  the  press  and  from  the 
pulpit  and  it  has  carried  the  endorsement 
of  labor  leader  and  business  tycoon  alike. 

Every  force  for  progress  in  our  social  struc- 
ture has  been  in  favor  of  work,  and  the  need 
for  it  and  good  of  it  has  been  extolled  m 
prose,  in  verse,  in  song.  If  there  has  been 
anything  in  this  country  with  unanimous 
appeal  and  support,  it  has  been  the  useful- 
ness and  the  necessity  of  work. 

Yet  no  one  has  ever  told  the  worker  how 
he  should  remain  positive  of  attitude  and 
sure  of  contribution  to  his  family  and  society 
when  there  is  no  work.  There  is  a  blank  spot 
In  the  American  dream  whenever  hard  times 
come  around,  and  we  have  tried  to  paper  it 
over  with  rhetoric  and  welfare. 

But  now  there  are  those  mcludlng  John 
Conyers,  political  activist,  who  are  saying 
that  Americans  have  a  right  to  work,  to  full 
employment,  and  they  want  the  issue  fore- 
most on  the  agenda  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. Iiet  us  consider  ways  and  means  of  un- 
derwritmg  such  a  program. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  avaUable  at  the 
moment,  but  it  Is  probably  a  fair  guess  that 
we  are  now  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50  billion  a  year  on  imemployment  compen- 
sation and  various  forms  of  welfare.  What  are 
we  getting  for  the  money? 

At  best  we  are  providing  a  holding  action, 
«re  are  sustaimng  workers  and  their  families 
luitll  busmess  picks  up  and  Jobs  are  avail- 
able. At  worst  we  axe  creating  another  batch 
of  •hiselers  and  ne'er-do-wells  who  will  be 
content  to  accept  charity  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  And  in  the  middle,  which  may  be  the 
most  tragic  position  of  all,  we  are  leaving 
□Ullions  of  our  citizens  with  the  impression 
that  there  is  no  real  place  for  them  in  our 
society  except  when  the  wheels  are  spinning 
at  full  speed. 

Being  left  out  of  the  pace  of  life,  liaving 
skills  and  ambitions  and  desires  but  no  place 
to  put  them  to  gainful  ends.  Is  a  cruel  affront 
which  no  American  should  have  to  bear  be- 
cause of  factors  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
Surely  we  have  reached  the  pomt  in  our 
national  development  when  the  worker  is 
above  bemg  a  commodity.  We  are  considering 
fellow  citizens,  not  mgots  or  tons  of  coal.  We 
are  dealing  with  their  right  to  participate  on 
a  fuU  and  equal  basis  in  the  fruits  of  this 
society. 

Tbis,  m  good  part,  is  what  the  campaign  of 
1976  diould  be  about.  It  should  start  with 
the  tiemendous  sums  we  are  poiulng  mto 
unemployment    cranpeusation    and    welfare 
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and  seek  better  use  of  the  money.  And  it 
should  assiune  that  a  third  force  of  employ- 
ment, beyond  the  private  and  public  sectors 
as  we  now  know  them,  will  be  necessary  most 
of  the  time  if  everyone  is  to  have  a  Job  and 
the  opporttmity  to  grow  and  pro6i>er  in  con- 
cert with  the  Republic. 

If  this  sounds  "radical."  think  of  it  this 
way:  It  is  much  less  radical  than  what  will 
happen  In  the  years  to  come  if  places  are  not 
provided  within  the  system  for  the  never- 
ending  stream  of  yoiuig  men  and  women  in 
search  of  opportunity. 

Rep.  Conyers  can  quote  statistics  of  cur- 
rent unemployment  among  his  black  constit- 
uents, and  particularly  the  young,  which  are 
almost  beyond  belief.  How  could  such  a  sit- 
uation come  about  ta  the  United  States  in 
the  supposed  age  of  enlightenment? 

But  this  Is  not  a  black  problem  or  a  white 
problem.  It  is  an  American  problem  which 
will  destroy  our  society  unless  we  face  up  to 


NEW  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENMSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  currently  con- 
sidering a  proposal  to  build  a  veterans 
hospital  in  the  Phlladelpfaia  metropoli- 
tan area. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  increased 
and  improved  veterans  medical  facilities 
in  the  Phlladelirfiia  strea,  especiaJly  for 
long-term  care  for  older  veterans,  but 
there  have  been  delays  in  the  selection 
of  a  proper  site. 

Originally,  it  was  reported  that  the 
hospital  would  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
hospital  and  medical  school  of  Tonple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  but  then  a 
decision  was  made  to  conduct  a  "site 
selection"  study.  The  pcmd  of  experts 
on  the  study  ccmunittee  has  studied  sev- 
eral sites  in  I^illaddpfaia  and  one  in 
South  Jersey,  across  the  Delaware  River 
from  Philadelphia.  So  far  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  not  tuinounced  a 
decision. 

Today,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
met  with  representatives  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity to  discuss  several  matters  includ- 
ing the  university's  bid  for  the  new 
hospital. 

We  heard  an  excellent  presentation  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  SaH  Sherry,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  Tem- 
ple's School  of  Medicine.  At  this  time  I 
enter  Dr.  Sherry's  statement  into  the 
Record: 

Remarks  to  Pennsylvawia  Congkessionai. 
dzxegatidk 

Tliere  are  other  considerations,  aside  from 
the  economic  and  political  realities  under- 
lying the  controversy  over  site  selection, 
which  should  be  no  less  Important  to  you  In 
influencing  the  decision  as  to  which  side  of 
the  Delaware  River  is  the  more  appropriate 
location.  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
this  aspect  first,  namely,  the  professional  and 
academic  considerations  which  should  under - 
Ue  this  choice. 

When  the  Veterans  Administration  made 
the  decision  to  upgrade  patient  care  activi- 
ties m  its  hospitals  shortly  after  World  War 
n,  this  was  implemented  by  asking  the  med- 
ical schools  to  take  over  the  stafling  and 
professional  responsibility  of  exlstmg  VA  hos- 
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pltals  in  the  larger  cities  and  by  building 
new  VA  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  other 
established  medical  schools.  Later  with  the 
advent  of  new  medical  schools,  the  VA  also 
began  to  build  new  hospitals  as  part  of  a 
medical  school  complex.  This  recognition  of 
the  ability  of  established  medical  schools  to 
develop  programs  of  high  quality,  rapidly 
Improved  the  professional  care  provided  by 
the  VA  hospitals  and  resulted  in  an  immedi- 
ate change  in  the  Imags  of  the  VA  hospitals 
It  remains  one  of  the  proudest  accomplish- 
ments of  our  Veterans  Administration  But  if 
this  accomplishment  Is  to  be  mhlutalJied  It 
will  require  a  continuing  concern  over  the 
quality  of  academic  affiliation  as  measured 
in  terms  of  excellence  and  diversity  of  health 
care  programs  and  facilities,  breadth  of  edu- 
cational activities,  training  opportunities 
aiid  productivity  of  the  researcli  environ- 
ment. 

In  ttiis  context  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  Camden  site  meets  the  profes- 
sional requirements  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration for  a  modern  VA  hospital. 

Tlie  plans  for  a  South  Jerbey  Medic:. 1 
School,  even  If  realized,  would,  by  design 
cover  only  the  last  two  years  of  medical 
school  with  students  spending  the  bulk  of 
their  time  m  area  hospitals.  The  Cooper  Hos- 
pital In  Camden  would  serve  as  the  coordi- 
nator and  in  this  way  a  so  called  "medical 
school  without  walls"  would  be  created. 
While  this  may  conjure  up  an  attractive  im- 
age, such  a  plan  does  not  really  provide  the 
type  of  medical  school  with  which  the  VA 
has  developed  a  sucessful  and  productive 
affiliation.  One  that  can  guarantee  high  qual- 
ity programs,  attract  outstanding  staff,  etc., 
le..  the  kind  that  we  in  Philadelphia  have 
or  that  exists  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
Rather  it  would  provide  only  a  consortium 
of  oS-campus  community  hospitals  serving 
as  a  site  for  the  clinical  training  of  medical 
students  during  their  last  two  years  of  train- 
ing tmder  the  guise  of  being  called  a  new 
medical  school.  All  of  our  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitutions bavs  such  afiUlatlons  with  non- 
University  Hospitals  where  some  of  our  clin- 
ical training  is  carried  out  but  these  hospi- 
tals dont  qualify  as  medical  schools  nor  can 
they  moimt  the  programs  and  attract  the 
staff  to  assiu'e  the  type  of  operation  required 
of  a  first  class  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital. 

On  the  other  band,  Philadelphia  has  a 
history  and  tradition  of  excellence  in  medi- 
cine which  dates  back  to  the  very  inception 
of  our  nation.  It  has  always  been  one  of 
the  country's  truly  outstanding  medical  cen- 
ters and  a  national  resource  both  for  expert 
patient  care  and  the  variety  and  quality  of 
Its  health  care  programs. 

The  Philadelphia  medical  schools  are  all 
well  established  and  among  the  nation's  best 
and  largest.  Each  of  their  campuses  encom- 
pass all  four  years  of  medical  school,  and 
this  allows  them  to  develop  and  coordinate 
their  programs  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  Fbiladelphla  medical  schools  also  have 
had  considerable  experience  and  demon- 
strated ability  In  attracting  excellent  facility, 
residents  and  Interns  and  in  Integrating  their 
programs  with  other  hospitals  so  as  to  up- 
grade the  standards  of  professional  care  and 
related  activities. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  such  factors  as  his- 
torical accomplishments,  proven  ability,  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  the  Philadelphia  met- 
ropolitan area,  which  includes  Camden,  is 
overbiurdened  with  medical  schools — we  al- 
ready have  six  (Ave  conventiO!;al  and  one 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine).  Certainly 
no  one  would  rationally  plan  for  such  an 
abundance  In  any  one  physical  area;  this 
concentration  represents  the  second  largest 
number  of  medical  schools  in  any  one  met- 
ropoUtan  area  In  the  United  States  and  the 
largest  on  a  per  capita  basts  of  any  in  our 
country.  Already  this  has  poeed  serious  prob- 
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lem-i  in  terms  of  competition  for  limited  re- 
sources and  facilities  of  all  types,  and  has 
created  rivalries  In  terms  of  regional  plan- 
ning etc.  which  h.'ive  worked  both  to  the 
detrin-.ent  of  the  .schools  and  the  area.  To 
interpose  a  scvent:^.  medical  .-■•chool  where 
ther''  Hlreadv  1.3  nn  r.yer.ibiinci&.ice  is  sheer 
fo!ly. 

To  3ummari:»e,  the  \'.\  Ir  being  asked  to 
afti'..ate  wltli  a  community  Ivj^plta!  (Cooper 
Hospital)  v.hleh  hopes  to  fvo!\e  into  an  in- 
complete medical  school  staffed  by  personnel, 
who,  whatever  other  mortts  they  possess,  are 
certainly  not  experienced  medical  edvicators 
TTie.se  shortcoming?  do  not  exist  in  Phila- 
delphia We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  strong 
csise  can  be  made  for  contesting  the  con- 
sultant's recommendation  particularly  since 
the  latter  had  no  experti.?c  in  evaluating  the 
professional  considerations  underlying  such 
a  choicie. 

Should  it  be  possible  to  locate  the  new 
VA  hospital  In  Philadelphia,  where  It  really 
belongs,  let  me  now  point  out  why  I  believe 
it  .should  be  located  at  Temple. 

Plr.st  a  few  things  about  Temple's  medical 
scliool  which  vou  may  not  know: 

Founded  In  1901  and  the  first  co-educa- 
tional medical  school  in  Penu-sylvania,  It  cur- 
rently has  T25  students  and  ranks  11th  In  the 
nation  in  tlie  size  of  Its  student  body.  In 
a  receat  r; -redltation  report  Its  faculty  was 
described  as  "vigorous,  enthusiastic  and  cap- 
able "  The  school  enjoys  the  reputation  for 
turning  out  very  well  trained  physicians  for 
a  career  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
currently  we  are  Initiating  a  program  which 
will  train  approximately  100  students  a  year 
through  both  their  undergraduate  and  post 
graduate  medical  educatloii  for  careers  as  pri- 
mary care  phy.sicians. 

And  while  education  is  stressed,  our  re- 
search programs  need  not  take  a  back  seat. 
If  we  exclude  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
which  is  already  afBliated  with  a  VA  hospital 
and  use  N.I.H.  grants  as  an  index  of  quality 
because  of  the  Intense  competition  and  strin- 
gent peer  review,  Temple  for  fiscal  year  1974 
received  25 ';j,  more  research  support  than  the 
other  3  medical  schools  combined. 

Our  Fels  Research  Institute  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  most  outstanding  centers  for  re- 
search  in  basic  cancer  biology  and  for  many 
years  has  ranked  In  the  first  10  Institutions 
in  the  United  States  in  aggregate  value  of 
research  grants  from  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

Our  Specialized  Center  for  Thrombosis  (or 
Blood  Clot)  Research  Is  the  largest  In  the 
nation  and  the  most  prestigious  in  the  world. 
It  receives  approximately  $1  million  annual- 
ly from  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute. 

In  addition  to  its  medical  graduates,  the 
school  trains  a  varlety.of  basic  scientists;  last 
year  approximately  100  Ph.  D.  students  were 
in  residence. 

Temple  University  Hospital  also  enjoys  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  the  high  quality 
of  its  professional  programs;  It  has  provided 
excellent  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary 
care  to  patient*  tar  oumy  decades  and  this 
Includes  ambulatory,  emergency  and  in- 
patient care.  It  has  a  large  full  time  clinical 
faculty,  well  staffed  conventional  depart- 
ment of  all  types  and  has  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  specialities  and  clinical  programs  ex- 
pected of  any  large  medical  center.  Many  of 
it.-?  staff  have  been  counted  among  the 
"Giants"  of  American  Medicine,  and  this 
tradition  of  clinical  excellence  persists;  at 
present,  several  of  our  staff  are  recognized 
nationally  and  Internationally  as  leaders  In 
their  respective  fields. 

While  this  information  is  most  imponant 
for  assuring  you  that  Temple  can  quickly 
movi'it  a  highly  successful  and  diversified 
program  of  patient  care,  education  and  re- 
search in  a  new  VA  hospital,  it  does  not  ex- 
plain why  Temple,  among  all  Its  competitors, 
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is  most  qualified  to  have  Its  site  selected. 
Our  .special  attributes  include: 

1  We  are  a  complete  Health  Sciences  Cen- 
ter- not  Just  a  medical  school  and  hospital. 
Thus  we  alone  amcHig  our  competitors,  have  a 
campus  which  also  contains  a  Dental  School. 
Pharmacy  School  and  a  College  of  Allied 
Heal  Ml  Profe.'^sions  which  include  programs 
In  nursing,  medical  technology,  physical 
therapy  and  a  host  of  others  as  well.  This  Is 
an  important  consideration  since  the  pro- 
gram.s  and  activities  within  a  VA  hospital 
are  so  varied  as  to  overlap  much  more  close- 
ly with  that  of  a  Health  Sciences  Center 
rather  than  that  of  a  medical  school  alone 

a  Fqually  Important  is  that  we  are  the 
only  institution  which  Is  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete University,  and  a  large  one  at  that. 
The  advantage  here  is  that  many  University 
programs  such  as  in  psychology,  social  work.- 
business  administration,  health  care  plan- 
ning, etc.  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
development  of  an  outstanding  VA  hospi- 
tal; also,  the  availability  of  the  University 
as  a  resource  gives  us  a  flexibility  to  cope  with 
any  new  directions  which  the  VA  may  take  in 
the  future. 

3.  Our  program  and  facilities  for  trainhig 
individuals  for  all  forms  of  health  manpower 
needs  is  beyond  the  capability  of  our  com- 
petitors; this  Is  a  corollary  of  our  being  part 
of  a  Health  Sciences  Center  and  of  a  Uni- 
versity. 

4.  The  range  and  depth  of  our  patient  care 
programs  also  far  exceeds  that  of  our  com- 
petitors. For  example,  our  programs  in  am- 
bulatory as  well  as  in-patient  Dermatology. 
Geriatrics,  Physical  Rehabilitation,  Psychia- 
try, Speech  Therapy,  Audlology,  Orthopedics, 
etc.,  are  among  the  largest  and  best  known 
in  the  country,  let  alone  the  metropolitan 
area 

5  We  are  the  only  institution  which  offers 
a  Bite  which  provides  for  an  optimal  location 
of  a  VA  hospital  in  affiliation  with  a  medical 
school  and  University  Hospital.  Hie  VA  has 
learned  that  the  effectiveness  of  its  affilia- 
tions Is  Inversely  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  two  affiliating  Institutions.  The 
most  desirable  situation  Is  one  where  they 
are  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  can  be 
physically  linked.  This  allows  for  many  econ- 
omies, both  financial  and  professional, 
through  sharing  of  resources,  common  pro- 
grams, etc.  The  site  we  have  offered  is  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  Temple  Hospital,  is 
already  cleared,  dug  out,  contains  a  founda- 
tion and  Is  completely  prepared  for  the 
building  of  a  hospital;  furthermore  it  offers 
the  unique  opportunity  to  easily  biiild 
bridges  physically  connecting  the  two. 

It  is  these  special  attributes  which  led  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  after  an  extensive 
and  independent  study  three  years  ago,  to 
conclude  that  a  VA  hospital  should  be  built 
In  North  Philadelphia  near  Temple.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  reasons  accounting  for  that 
preference  are  as  persuasive  today  as  then. 

Finally,  a  comment  about  affiliations  be- 
tween the  VA  and  medical  schools.  My  ex- 
perience and  that  of  the  VA  Is  that  this  is 
most  effective,  by  far,  when  such  an  affilia- 
tion Is  undertaken  with  a  single  medical 
school.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  having 
separate  services  with  reduplication  of  cer- 
tain types  of  professional  personnel,  and  the 
compounding  of  administrative  problems. 
Thus  affiliation  with  a  single  medical  school 
offers  many  advantages  in  organizations,  ef- 
ficiency and  economy. 

However  should  this  affiliation  be  made 
with  Temple  University,  we  wovild  be  happy 
to  make  arrangements  with  one  or  more  of 
the  other  medical  schools  so  tliat  through 
common  appointments  we  could  Jointly 
share  in  the  resources  for  training,  educa- 
tion, etc.  which  a  VA  hospital  provides.  We 
believe  this  would  offer  an  exciting  new 
model    for    common    programs    among   the 
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Fhitedf^plila  medio»l  f^oolv  and  pro?Me  a 
BiTlMntwa  f«r  tlM  iitniwtiiin  of  tmfUiXiea 
and  reaources  which  woaM  seat  •~i"*'rn~i 
beneflt  to  all.  On  the  other  haad  If  the  af- 
filiation were  made  with  ^imtiHtr  Philadel- 
phia medical  achool,  we  h^pe  they  would  of- 
fer us  an  aqalTalent  opportmity. 

To  Include,  the  critical  lanie  at  this  time 
is  the  selection  of  PhUade^dUa  over  South 
Jervey.  TO  that  end  we  nako  aa  utBent  ap- 
peal for  your  help.  FblUuMpiiia  not  only 
needs  the  hospital  but  it  deaerres  It.  Aa  for 
the  aelectiflB  of  a  tpeOMA  alte  in  Philadel- 
phia, we  believe  it  Aould  ha  at  T^oaiile  tout 
are  content  te  rely  on  conaparatHe  merit  aa 
determined  by  the  VA's  deolBloii-iBakliv  ib». 
chlnery.  Should  a  site  In  EbllaiMphla  be 
chosen,  we  bdHere  the  affliatfon  Aould  be 
with  a  ■Ingle'  medical  sdieaL  However,  we 
hope  that  patterns  of  emperatlea  ef  the  type 
I  described  can  be  developed  tor  tte  mutaal 
l>eneflt  of  one  or  more  of  the  othcn. 


REPUBLIC  OP  GHANA 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (W  BEPBEBSMTATXVBB 

Thmnttm.  MmnOt  11,  ttH 

Mr.  WHAICN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Re- 
public of  cai«na  present^  Jg  celctoitiiw 
the  19tti  snniTeraazy  of  ttg  fiBdawnd- 
ence.  As  we  observe  our  own  Bfeenloi- 
nial  ttiis  year,  we  share  a  gpeek]  MwgWp 
with  Ghana,  the  first  edonW  tenftory 
in  black  Africa  to  adUeve  tad^endoice. 

Befaiff  precQzwMV  of  Mitiwi>i«i»ita|faf.  |g 
not  the  only  tie  which  ^likb  our  two  na- 
tions. Thonsands  of  GHianaiuis  ham 
been  educated  in  the  inaited  flfatos.  and 
thousands  of  Hmmri^^g^  **TTt'Ma  and 
staOeabs  visit  CBuma  w>fih  year.  ra«iff 
relations  are  *»*^<"^«»yMl  b  etweeu  cdiica 
tional  and  sdentiflc  institatkms  in  our 
two  countries. 

It  should  be  noted  thiA  Cttiaoa  was  the 
first  countxy  to  which  VS.  ftaoe  Carpi 
vohinteers  were  assigned,  and  ttiear  have 
worked  there  coattnuoudy  cinoe  19fl. 
Senile  240  volunteers  presenily  are  en- 
saged  in  secondaiy  sdioai  toa«htT?r  and 
a  number  of  ottier  aethrlUeB. 

Since  1957.  Ghana  has  recelTed  about 
$333  minion  in  eoooomlc  assistance 
from  the  DtaJted  States  in  tite  form  of 
project  locms.  commodity  import  v*a.rw. 
food  aid.  uid  technieal  assistance.  The 
current  AID  program  in  Giiana  encom- 
passes a  $19  minion  procram  loan  and 
technical  assistanee.  with  enwiiasis  on 
agricultural  devdcvment.  rural  heal^. 
family  idaimingr.  and  smaU-scale 
industries. 

The  United  Kingdom.  West  Gomany. 
and  Canada  also  are  eanyinff  out  major 
development  programs  in  ratmmim  «nH  the 
Eurt^iean  Economic  Coaunuilty  is  pian- 
ning  to  estabUsh  an  oflloe  In  the  CTipital 
of  Accra  preparatory  to  undertaking:  new 
devdt^unent  projects.  The  Woadd  Bank. 
the  largest  contributor  to  0>^"ft<ftn  de- 
velopment, is  working  on  highway  zdia- 
bllitation.  telecommunications  azpan- 
sion.  cocoa  rdiabiUtatkn.  oQ  pnitn 
sdiemes,  wat^  supply  ssrstcms,  and  Ilve- 
sto(±  derdoment. 

The  people  of  Ghana  have  used  the 
•sslstanoe  ttiey  have  leeeiicd  to  endeavor 
to  make  a  suecess  of  tbdr  tneOan  and 
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Jadrpendence.  During  the  post  4  years,  a 
P«iii7  iemcd  stf -aelianee  has  been 
adopted  to  improve  ttw  standard  e< 
Urtog  in  CHiana.  As  a  result,  the  people 
of  Ghana  have  been  able  to  prodaee 
enough  food  for  thonselves  and  for 
export. 

Already  the  world's  largest  supplier  of 
of  cocoa.  Ghana  now  is  exporting  maJae 
to  neiiliboring  African  countries.  lUs  is 
cvecially  significant,  since  Ghana  pre- 
viously had  to  invort  this  commodity. 

In  addition,  the  country  has  become 
sdf-sufftcient  in  lice.  and  largge  tracts  of 
land  have  been  brougbt  under  cultvatkm 
to  prodaee  raw  materials  for  their  indus- 
tries. Ghana  is  emphasisiiig  agriculture 
as  ttie  key  to  orderly  development,  sta- 
bility, and  mnogress. 

The  pevde  of  Ghana  deso-ve  to  be 
for  the  success  they  have 
in  tiwir  19  years  of  iodcvend- 
Hopflfidly.  ttieir  determined  efforts 
to  beeome  self -«idkicnt  wm  result  in  in- 
cre— ad  dLf uloiaiient  and  a  promising  fa- 
ture  for  their  naticai. 


WATTING  FOR  NORMAN  LEARSKI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWiNSKI 

or  BxntoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BM3»RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Mmrch  11.  1976 

Mr.  DiRWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
news  continuing  to  reach  Vbe  West  of  So- 
viet persecution  of  intellectuals,  one  has 
to  wonder  if  the  Soviet  sysbaai  permits 
them  to  Uvc  q»  to  Oie  Belsinki  Agree- 
moit  and  the  individual  rights  that  were 
addressed  in  that  document.  The  subject 
of  oenscKship  and  Soviet  use  or  misuse  of 
artists  was  very  effecUvely  corned  in  an 
arttde  wbitb  appeared  in  the  FWiruary 
99  aditian  o<  tbe  aUcago  Daily  News,  and 
I  insert  It  in  the  Bacoaa  at  this  point: 
Wamifc  worn.  Nonaaa  t.w.»c»^ 


The  Soviet  Union  Is  complaining  that  the 
UoMed  States  and  othnWeBteni  countries 
annt  reeepClT*  to  most  cultural  products 
of  Soviet  artists. 

Cultural  ulnisters  from  Russia  and  its 
Bastem  Europeu,  allies  are  denouncing 
*1>oui8eol8  pabUsMn.'*  Hhn  distributors  and 
tbaatiieal  produceis  for  denying  the  Western 
public  a  chance  to  experience  "revolutionarT 
art- 
Mow  that^  a  curious  complaint.  Surety  the 
Sovlato  cant  be  *^*'«">«^  of  hooka  by  Alex- 
ander Solahenitsyn  or  Yevgeny  Tevtushenko. 
whldi  can  be  found  In  almost  any  Western 
bookstore;  or  the  sun<by  Soviet  ballets,  clr- 
ouna,  aerotats  and  ^nqdumles  that  are  ac- 
tively courted  by  Western  audiences,  at  even 
the  etght-hour  film  "War  and  Peace,"  which 
played  to  packed  movie  houses  throughout 
the  West. 

But  the  Soviets  have  another  kind  of  cul- 
ture In  mind  when  they  finmpiain  about  lack 
of  exposure.  In  literature,  for  Instance.  So- 
viet book  racks  are  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  unsold  novels  about  problems  on 
the  collective  farms  that  lead  to  a  predictable 
aaona  urging  greater  reject  for  the  beads 
oC  tbe  etdleetlves.  fin  the  movtehowes,  flhns 
extolling  the  virtues  of  good  ettteenshlp 
among  the  peasant  class  are  shown  with 
amhtng  fiaquenoy.  Cte  the  stage.  Soviet 
aotan  plough  through  hours  at  speetdies 
plaadbag  for  liuproved  prodactlvfty  at  the 
looailMllbeaiUig  plant. 


€3S3 

If  the  Soviets  are  Indeed  sartooa  about 
rapiUlhJng  an  the  evltw*  aiirtMi  ^m.  the 
West,  th^  should  —iplain  taa  about  "oen- 
eorablp"  by  bourgeoia  Weateiu  entiepre- 
neuiB— who  would  gladly  toot  Soviet  eoltiire 
if  they  ooidd  make  a  buek  off  It— and  pay 
mote  heed  to  their  owh arililp 

m  protecting  the  parity  eC  tkair  -revolu- 
ttonary  art."  the  Soviets  bane  asBdnl  oat  the 
nnlvecaal  efcments  ot  the  bwiiii  eoadltion, 
and  cultivated  weltfUy  prnpi^siids  Instead. 
With  a  Uttle  less  rigidity,  tte  SqvMs  might 
be  able  to  export  a  nifty  sttoatinB  comedy 
about  life  In  a  tractor  faetoty  written  by 
their  own  version  of  Norman  Leair. 


IN  MEMCNEUAM  TO  THE  BDMORABU: 
ROMAIJ>aQAIl,OrMBWJ»8EY, 
DSBTINaUISHB)  JOOBNAUBT. 
DEAN  i»  AVIATIOII  KMmmVBS. 
OPTSTAWPmo  O0WB«VATlON- 
IBT.  CCHdMOlflTY  tjeanaea  AND 
GKKAT  AMBBICAN.  UM-W 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NXW   JEBSaCT 


IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  BSBnUtSBrrATIVBS 

Tkursdtttf.  Mwk  11,  1979 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  residentB  of  my 
hometown  of  Wayne.  Eicaith  Caogr^- 
sienal  District  and  State  of  New  Jssey. 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  leadliv  citimn  of 
our  community  and  State.  »»iifWT*jd  in- 
-*Trtrin»nt  anil  hiirtnf  wiiimiii.  imtitanflinc 
conservationist  and  csvinBuncBlalist. 
and  long-time  personal  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, the  Honorable  Ranald  &  OaD.  who 
went  to  his  etomal  rest  on  Monday. 
March  1. 1  know  that  yon  and  aor  col- 
leagues here  in  the  CongresB  wSl  want 
to  joia  wltti  me  in  cxtcBdlac  avr  most 
sincere  condolences  to  his  wife;  Hden. 
a  lawyer,  noted  poet,  and  antlMr  a(  Bsany 
articles  published  in  nature  SBagatinrn, 
who  shared  with  Ronnie  a  strong  bond  of 
love  not  only  for  each  otlicr  bat  for  all 
of  mankind  and  God's  malum  in  their 
husband-wife  paitneiship  endeavor  of 
deep  concern  and  active  partiekNUtai  in 
pursuit  of  a  resitetian  to  the  graving 
problems  confronting  the  Intnrrity  of 
our  Nation's  environmnut  and  eeoleeical 
system. 

We  are  proud  to  boast  in  my  eimgres- 
sional  district  that  Ronald  ObB  was  bom 
in  Paterson.  N.J.,  and  throuijiout  his  life- 
time has  extended  the  Utfbest  standards 
of  excellence,  intertwining  hia  Iradfriiliiji 
expertise  in  aviation,  reseacch.  design, 
and  development  with  dedieatiiai.  devo- 
tion, and  sinoeri^  of  purpose  to  big)!  of - 
fices  <tf  public  trust  that  have  earned  him 
the  fullest  confidence  and  stnmgest  sup- 
port of  all  of  our  pe(«>le.  He  is  profoundly 
irespected  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
time  to  know  him  and  I  personally  wiU 
never  forget  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship tome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dean  of  aviation 
public  relatitms  executives.  Ronald  Gall 
has  excelled  all  others  in  his  profession. 
In  1967  the  prestigiouB  Aviation-^iace 
Writers  Associaticm— 1.009  members— 
unanimously  voted  him  a  life  ""^w^mt  of 
its  intemationpily  renowned  organisa- 
tion "in  recognition  of  his  more  than  four 
decades  of  outstanding  activity  in  the 
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field  of  avlatlon-space  journalism,  hiii 
leadership  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  peace  through  air  power,  his 
continuous  promotion  of  better  relations 
between  Industry  and  the  press,  his  in- 
sistence on  maintaining  the  highest  stan- 
dai-ds  of  integrity  and  veracity  in  writ- 
ing and  reporting,  and  especially  for  his 
many  contributions  to  and  his  ardent 
support  of  the  association  since  its  Incep- 
tion." He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  ASWA  and  publisher 
and  pictorial  director  of  its  1970  manual. 

In  the  following  year  he  received  the 
Harry  Lever  Award  for  "outstanding 
service"  and  in  1969  received  a  special 
citation  from  ASWA  for  "distinguished 
and  consistent  practice  of  high  integrity 
public  relations  for  Curtlss- Wright." 
Earlier  that  year  he  was  cited  by  Vice 
Adm.  V.  J.  Semmes,  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  for  his  "dedicated  service  to 
the  U.S.  Navy."  He  was  a  past  vice 
president  to  the  Passaic-Bergen  Council 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
and  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald  GaU  has  served 
the  aviation  and  aerospace  industry  of 
our  country  with  distinction  beginning 
at  the  age  of  21  when  he  Joined  the 
CurUss-Wright  Corp.,  Wright  Aeronauti- 
cal Division.  He  was  manager  of  public 
relations  for  Curtlss- Wright  in  1941 
when  he  transferred  his  expertise  to  be- 
come director  of  public  relations  and  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Brewster  Aeronautical  Corp. 

In  1942  he  was  named  to  implement 
the  plan  to  formulate  a  public  relations 
program  for  the  aviation  industry  as 
public  relations  manager  for  the  Aero- 
nautical Chamber  of  Commerce,  forerun- 
ner of  the  present  Aerospace  Industries 
Association — AIA.  He  received  com- 
mendations from  both  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  for  his  efiforts  in  developing  cam- 
paigns to  spur  employee  production  of 
the  B-26  bombers. 

Rormie  Gall  returned  to  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.  in  1949,  where  he  will 
always  be  remembered  for  his  brilliant 
contribution  to  the  aerospace  industry. 
He  was  corporate  director  of  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Curtiss-Wright  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  from  the  industiy  in 
1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  learned  pen  of  Ron- 
nie Gall  has  reached  out  flniversally.  and 
through  his  writings  and  by  his  example 
he  has  truly  inspired  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica and  served  as  a  shining  example  of 
the  vast  intricate  fiber  that  has  been 
woven  by  our  people  throughout  the  cen- 
turies to  make  our  world  a  better  place 
to  live  m  and  maintain  our  Nation's 
preeminence  and  leadership  in  global 
afifairs. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  career 
as  one  of  our  most  outstanding  avlatlon- 
space  Journalists,  he  was  an  outstanding 
news  correspondent,  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  the  Pica  Club  of 
North  Jersey,  the  PubUc  Relations  So- 
ciety of  America,  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  and  the  National 
Aviation  Club. 

As  a  prominent  citizen  and  civic 
leader  in  our  community,  he  ."^erved  two 
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terms  as  Passaic  County  Jury  Commis- 
sioner from  196S  until  July  1972;  fore- 
man of  the  Passaic  County  Grand  Jury 
in  1959:  member.  Wayne  Board  of  Edu- 
cation: chairman,  Passaic  County  Re- 
development Administration:  Passaic 
County  Vocational  School  Study  Com- 
mittee: New  Jersey  State  Resource  and. 
Development  Council:  Wayne  Town- 
ship Historical  Commission;  and  the 
Wayne  Regional  Advisory  Board.  New 
Jersey  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  our  Bicentermial 
Year  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  it  Is  a 
time  to  reflect  on  the  deeds  and  action 
of  our  people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  history  and  quality  of  life  here  in 
America.  It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
and  have  forever  lastingly  etched  in  our 
historical  journal  of  Congress  this  con- 
gressional memorial  to  a  great  American 
whose  good  works  on  behalf  of  our 
people  have  truly  enriched  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  community.  State  and 
Nation. 

In  this  moment  of  silent  prayer  to 
his  memory,  we  mourn  his  passing  and 
trust  that  this  wife  Helen  and  family 
will  soon  find  abiding  comfort  in  the 
faith  that  God  has  given  them  and  In 
the  knowledge  that  Ronnie  is  now  under 
His  eternal  care.  May  he  rest  In  peace. 
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CUBANS  DEVELOP  A  U.S.  SUPPORT 
APPARAT  FOR  SOVIET  PUPPETS 
IN  ANGOLA 


FIRE  POLICE   APPRECIATION 
DINNER 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
March  11.  the  Redondo  Beach  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  sponsor  a  Fire/Police 
appreciation  dinner  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
in  Torrance. 

The  event  has  been  designed  to  demon- 
strate; community  recognition  of  the  75 
members  of  the  Fire  Department  and 
125  members  of  the  Police  Department 
of  the  city  of  Redondo  Beach  for  the 
outstanding  emergency  .service  they  have 
provided. 

In  addition  to  Chief  Frank  Meehan, 
there  are  now  3  captains.  4  lieutenants, 
11  sergeants,  8  police  agents,  and  49  of- 
ficers— including  3  women — serving  in 
the  Redondo  Beach  Police  Department. 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  force  had  Just  five 
members. 

Sixty  yeai-s  ago  the  Redondo  Beach 
Fire  Department  consisted  of  21  volun- 
teers. Today.  In  addition  to  Fire  Chief 
Jim  Black,  there  are  five  battalion  chiefs, 
11  captains,  15  engineers.  18  flreflghters, 
17  paramedics.  3  secretaries.  2  analysts, 
and  1  fire  protection  specialist. 

Tlie  two  great  emerging  agencies  have 
grown  substantially  in  this  century.  They 
have  become  elite  and  highly  mechanized 
modem  fire  and  police  units. 

But  they  remain  as  close  to  the  people 
as  in  the  early  days  when  they  were  just 
beginning.  And  it  is  that  quality,  com- 
bined with  their  skill  and  efficiency, 
which  we,  all  of  us.  honor  today. 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 


OF   OEOROIA 

1        IN   !  HK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pressure  groups  dev^oped 
during  the  past  10  to  15  years  by  the 
world  Communist  movement  to  support 
Soviet  foreign  policy  In  Latin  America 
and  Southeast  Asia  are  being  directed  to- 
ward support  of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
backed  Marxist-Leninists  of  the  MPLA 
in  Angola. 

During  January  and  February,  while 
a  12.000  man  Cuban  expeditionary  force 
spearheaded  a  brutal  drive  to  crush 
MPLA's  rival  Red  Chinese-backed  PNLA 
force  and  the  small  UNITA  force.  United 
States  Marxist-Leninists  and  their 
fronts  held  dozens  of  small  demonstra- 
tions, teach-ins.  lectures  and  marches  to 
express  support  for  MPLA  as  the  "only 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Angolan 
people."  the  sort  of  phrase  we  have  used 
before  by  these  people  in  supporting  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
Vietcong  and  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

On  January  19.  U.S.  revolutionary 
groups  and  support  groups  for  foreign 
revolutionary  terrorists  held  a  demon- 
stration of  some  250  people  here  at  the 
Capitol.  Ostensibly  organized  by  the 
Campaign  for  a  Democratic  Foreign 
Policy — CDFP — which  previously  waa 
known  as  the  Indochina  Peace  Cam- 
paign during  the  time  It  worked  in  sup- 
port of  a  Vietcong  and  Khmer  Rouge  im- 
posed "peace"  In  Indochina,  the  spon- 
sorship included: 

Communist  Party.  U.S.A. — CPUSA. 

Socialist  Workers  Party — SWP — and 
its  youth  group,  the  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance— YSA. 

American  Committee  on  Africa — 
ACOA — the  principal  support  group  for 
African  revolutionaries  since  the  IQSO's. 

Washington  Office  on  Africa — WOA — 
a  lobbying  group  set  up  by  ACOA. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action — 
ADA. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace — WSP — an 
organization  in  which  many  CPUSA 
members  participate  and  hold  office  and 
which  follows  the  line  of  the  Soviet- 
directed  World  Peace  Comicil. 

Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom — WILPF — In  which 
CPUSA  members  hold  office  and  which 
also  follows  the  general  line  of  the  World 
Peace  Council. 

Organizing  Committee  for  the  Fifth 
Estate — OC-5 — which  has  ties  to  the 
Cuban  Communists  and  their  intelligence 
service  and  which  has  recently  added  the 
names  of  American  diplomats  in  Africa 
to  its  "hit  list"  of  alleged  CIA  agents. 

Ad  hoc  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign 
Policy — CNPP — which  serves  as  the 
lobbying  arm  of  the  Campaign  for  a 
Democratic  Foreign  Policy.  Both  orga- 
nizations are  seeking  drastic  cutbacks  In 
defense  spending  and  In  overseas  bases 
and  commitments  so  that  the  U.S.  will 
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never  again  be  able  to  exercise  a  military 
option  in  support  of  an  allj. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned— CALC— 
previously  active  in  the  CPUSA-con- 
trolled  People's  Coelitioa  for  Peace  and 
Justice  in  support  of  the  Vietcong:  now 
lieaded  by  Don  Luce  of  the  Indochina 
Resource  Center,. 

Other  sponsors  included  some  of  the 
usual  religious  groups  sucked  into  the 
•peace"  movement  such  as  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  DiTlskm  of  Over- 
seas Ministries;  the  Office  of  Social  Min- 
istries, Jesuit  Conference;  Paul  Kittlaus 
of  the  Center  for  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Churoh  of  Christ;  the  Women's 
Division,  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church;  as  well 
as  the  D.C.  Chile  Solidarity  Committee 
and  Friends  of  the  Filipino  People. 

Speakers  at  the  raUy,  as  reported  in 
the  CPUSA  newspaper.  Daily  World,  hi- 
cluded  New  York  City  Jxidge  William 
Booth,  president  of  the  ACOA;  self -pro- 
claimed "Communist,  but  not  of  the  So- 
viet variety,"  David  Delllnger;  Prof  Ro- 
nald Waters  of  Howard  University;  Rep- 
resentative Bella  Abzug;  and  Cora 
Weiss,  a  leader  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  and  a  board  member  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned  who  has  met  with  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  representatives 
many  times  in  her  unceasing  efforts  on 
their  behalf. 

During  the  19S0's,  the  Soviet  strate- 
gists changed  their  thinking  about  the 
role  of  national  legislative  bodies  in  non- 
Commiuilst  nations.  Whereas  the  Com- 
mimist  goal  had  been  to  "break  and  de- 
stroy" parliamentary  bodies,  they  re- 
vised that  position  and  decided  to  "work 
in  it  and  to  use  it  in  the  fight  against 
bourgeois  society."  The  Soviet  tacticians 
decided  that  Communists  might  be  fible 
to  "make  use  of  the  machinery  of  par- 
liamentary democracy  to  win  power" 
and  noted  that  the  benefit  of  such  a 
takeover  via  established  elected  insti- 
tutions would  make  "any  resistance  to 
the  socialist  revolution  •  •  •  Illegal,  not 
only  de  facto  but  also  de  jure." 

Tlius  during  the  past  IS  years  we  have 
witnesssed  revolutionaries  participatiiig 
in  both  their  own  front  groups  whose 
purpose  is  pressuring  congressional  and 
local  officials,  and  their  infiltration  of 
liberal  institutions  with  the  Intent  of 
perverting  them  to  serve  the  interests  of 
foreign  powers. 

In  this  light,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa  ad- 
vertisement publi^ed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  18,  1976.  In  part  the 
ACOA  said: 

We  repudiate  the  U.S.  claim  that  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  conflict,  the  P(q>ular  Move- 
ment for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (BO'LA) 
is  a  Soviet  puppet.  •  •  «  we  support  the 
right  of  the  Angolan  people  to  determine 
their  own  future  without  outside  interven- 
tion. As  Americans,  we  must  act  to  change 
our  government's  policy. 

Your  help  is  urgently  needed.  We  are 
now  at  the  crucial  Gulf  of  Tonkin  stage. 
Act  now.  Organize.  Demonstrate,  lloet  Im- 
portant, call  or  write  your  rqircaentstlvg 
In  Congress.  Tell  Congress  to  cut  off  all  f  unda 
for  the  Angolan  Intervention. 

For  the  ACOA  clearly  the  12,000  mem- 
ber Cuban  force  supported  by  an  esti- 
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mated  500  Soviet  technicians  does  not 
count  as  "outside  intervention." 

ACOA's  rush  to  get  its  ad  into  print 
was  shown  in  the  list  of  signers  of  ttie 
statement.  Apparently  ACOA  only  had 
tiine  to  get  signatures  from  persons  in  a 
few  CUPSA  fronts  and  in  the  party  itself. 

The  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Portugal  produced  such  signei-s  of  the 
ACOA  ad  as  Angela  Davis,  central  com- 
mittee, CPUSA;  Sidney  Gluck,  CPUSA 
and  National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee;  Albert  E.  Kalm;  Trudy  Or- 
ris; Samuel  Neubei-ger,  and  Nathan 
Schwemer. 

Other  signers  included  Gil  Green, 
central  committee,  CPUSA,  who  recently 
toured  the  new  Marxist  Portugal;  Pran- 
ces Bordofsky,  alias  Bordos,  CPUSA  and 
functionary  of  CPUSA's  National  Center 
to  Slash  Military  Spending;  the  Cam- 
paign for  a  Democratic  Foreign  Policy — 
formerly  the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign; 
Robert  L.  Borosage,  Courtland  Cox,  and 
John  Marks  of  the  Center  for  National 
Security  Studies;  Abe  Peinglass,  CPUSA 
and  Amalgamated  Meatcutters;  Leon 
Davis,  CPUSA  and  head  of  local  1199, 
Drug  tt  Hospital  Union;  Sean  Gervasi, 
of  Brooklyn  College,  who  acting  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  U.N.  testified  recently  on 
African  affairs  before  a  House  commit- 
tee; Peter  and  Cora  Weiss  and  a  number 
of  New  Left  activists  and  organizations. 

HAVANA  MEETTNC   WITH  MPLA 

Twenty-six  persons  representing  21 
UJS.  oi'ganizations  participated  in  meet- 
ings at  the  Havana  Libre,  Februaiy  26 
through  March  1.  1976,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  MPLA.  The  U.S.  contingent 
represented  a  coalition  of  U.S.  groups 
ranging  from  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  UJB>A.,  through  New  Left  groups 
close  to  the  Cubans  and  the  Vietnamese 

The  Americans  met  with  a  delegation 
of  MPLA  functionaries  headed  by  Com- 
mandante  Dibala.  Political  Commisar  of 
tbe  Eastern  Front  and  member  of  the 
MPLA  Central  Committee;  Olga  Lima 
and  Pedro  Zinga  Baptiste  of  the  MPLA 
MInlstery  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Hw  US.  organizations  who  sent  dele- 
gates included: 

MPLA  SoOldarity  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
549,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

Venceronos  Brigade  national  commit- 
tee, a  Cuban  DGI  operation  which  serves 
to  recruit  Americans  for  a  wide  variety 
of  fimctlons  ranging  from  intelligence 
gathering  "resetirch"  through  sabotage. 

Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee, 
the  overt  support  group  for  the  Weather 
Underground  terrorists.  PPOC  works 
closely  with  several  Cuban-supported 
grotQis  Including  the  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party  and  CASA. 

Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party — PSP — 
a  Cuban-supported  Marxist-LMiinist 
group  which  has  supported  the  actions 
of  several  terrorist  groups  Including  the 
PALNandCAL. 

Centre  de  Accion  Social  Autonomo — 
CASA — a  militant  Mexican-American 
organization  active  In  California  and 
Chicago. 

■niird  World  Coalition  'Southwest 
Workers  Federation. 

U.S.  Out  of  Angola  Committee, 
Chicago. 

American     Committee     on    Africa 

ACOA. 
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Washington  Office  on  Africa— WOA— 
lobbying  arm  of  ACOA. 

National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers— ^CBL— an  organization  with 
close  relations  and  some  overlappping 
members  with  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild. 

Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  Policy — 
CNPE^— formerly  the  Campaign  to  Stop 
Funding  the  War.  a  group  whk^  had 
previously  worked  to  cut  off  all  U£.  aid 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese. 

National  Council  of  Churches,  Africa 
Office. 

Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists 
New  York  City  chapter. 

Black  Economic  Research  Center,  New 
York  City. 

Women's  Inteniational  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom — WXLPP. 

Workers  World  Party/Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  a  Trotslorist  party 
which  has  worked  militantly  in  support 
of  many  foreign  Marxist-Leninist  guer- 
rilla movements  including  MPLA. 

American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee—AFSC— which  appears  to  find  hope 
for  true  peace  and  social  progress  in  the 
actions  of  Marxist-Leninist  guerrillas 
like  the  Khmer  Rouge,  Vietcong  and 
NPLA. 

Delegations  also  attended  from  tlie 
following  pubUcations: 

Freedom  ways,  the  Communist  Partj , 
U.S.A.'s  magazine  directed  at  minority 
groups. 

Sun-Reporter,  a  San  Francisco  news- 
paper oriented  to  the  black  community 
and  published  by  CPUSA  member  Dr 
Carlton  B.  Goodlett. 

BaltJmore  Afro-American,  whose  vet- 
eran reporter,  George  B.  Murpfay,  Jr.. 
has  long  been  a  CPUSA  membe-,  and 
whose  family  owns  the  Afro-Ameiican 
chain. 

Bilalia  News,  formerly  Mohammad 
Speaks,  newspaper  of  toe  Natkm  of  Is- 
lam. Its  New  York  editor.  Joe  Walker, 
has  been  active  in  many  CPUSA  fronts 
and  served  as  first  president  of  the  U.S. 
chapter  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Journalists— lO J— an  interna- 
tional Soviet-controlled  frwit  for  news- 
men. 

Black  Scholar  magazine,  whose  found- 
er, Natoan  Hare,  recently  resigned  to 
protest  a  "Marxist  takeover"  of  the 
magazine. 

U.S.  delegates  from  the  above  organi- 
zations included:  Majorie  Boehm, 
WILPF;  Hames  Bristol,  AFSC;  Robert 
Clirisman,  Black  Scholar  magazine; 
Henry  Foner,  an  aging  Stalinoid  from 
the  Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Joint 
Board;  George  Houser,  ACOA;  Lee  John- 
son, CBTU;  Brenda  Jones,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  CPUSA's  Freedom- 
ways  magazine;  Willies  Logan.  National 
Council  of  Chm-ches  Africa  Office:  T<Hiy 
Monteiro,  CPUBA's  director  of  NAIM 
SAL;  Patricia  Murray,  NCBL;  Antonio 
Rodriguez,  CASA;  and  Jose  Velasquez. 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party. 

In  an  opportunistic  attempt  to  gain 
credibility,  toe  Dally  World  reported  on 
March  3, 1976: 

A  telegram  sent  to  the  gathering  by  Bep. 
Charles  Dlggs  (D-Mich)  e^ressed  regret  that 
he  could  not  attend  and  offered  his  hope  tar 
a  frank  and  fruitful  meeting. 
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MPLA's  U.S.  supporters  indeed  feel 
that  the  Havana  meetings  were  "frank 
and  fruitful."  MPLA's  supporters  adopt- 
ed several  lobbying  and  pressure  cam- 
l)aign3  targeted  against  Congress  and  the 
Fxecutive.  They  Include  the  following: 

First.  A  lobbying  and  public  pressure 
lumpaign  to  force  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola — MPLA — as 
the  legitimate  govenunent  of  Angola. 

Second.  Congressional  lobbying  and 
public  pressure  campaigns  to  prevent 
any  military  aid  to  Zaire  or  South  Africa. 

Third.  Lobbying  and  public  pressure 
campaigns  to  prevent  a  U.S.  economic 
boycott  of  the  People  s  Republic  of  An- 
gola. 

Fourth.  Organizing  congressional  pies- 
.sure  on  the  State  Department  to  grant 
visas  to  an  MPLA  delegation  to  visit  the 
United  States.  The  delegation  Is  to  tour 
the  United  States,  meeting  with  congres- 
sional and  other  elected  ofQcials  and  pub- 
lic opinion  leaders  to  solidify  .support  be- 
hind MPLA. 

MPLA  also  called  upon  itsJJ.S.  adher- 
ents to  raise  money  for  supplies  to  be 
sent  to  MPLA,  as  they  did  previously 
with  the  Prlendshlpments  to  Hanoi.  The 
Americans  are  also  to  organize  an  "in- 
tensive" propaganda  campaign  on  be- 
half of  MPLA  to  deny  its  client  statu.s 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  the  MPLA  suppoi  ters  aif  to 
organize  regional  Angola  Solidarity 
meetings  leading  to  a  national  Angola 
conference  to  be  held  in  May  1976.  The 
groups  represented  at  the  Havana  meet- 
ing formed  a  national  coordinating  com- 
mittee to  plan  for  tlie  May  confeiencf 
and  the  preliminary  regional  meetings. 

Tlae  executive  branch,  since  the  time 
of  the  Roosevelt  administvatior..  has  de- 
nied tlie  leglsLitive  branch  its  role  in 
overseeing  American  foreign  policy.  In 
many  cases  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
misdirected.  For  example,  iii  Angola  we 
were  given  tlie  choice  of  .supporting  either 
tlie  Moscow-controlled  Communist  ter- 
orisUs  of  MPLA  or  the  reking-bar  ked 
Commimist  terrorists  of  FXLA  wiio  liad 
previously  been  aided  by  Moscow. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissiiiger  was  urg- 
uig  support  of  the  FNLA  revolutionaries 
to  counter  the  MPLA  Soviet  puppets. 
American  policy,  e^^tablished  by  the 
President  and  Secretaiy  of  State  was 
not  to  aid  moderate  Angolans  in  building 
a  free,  multiparty  nation.  And  January 
of  1976  was  far  too  late  a  dt'te  to  suc- 
cessfully build  such  a  moderate  group. 
The  KGB  set  up  the  current  MPLA 
structure  over  10  years  ago.  Its  record  of 
atrocities  should  prevent  om-  Govem- 
ment'.s  recognition  of  the  MPLA  regime, 
and  certainly  we  should  not  provide 
MPLA  with  economic  assi.st.ir.ee  or  deny 
our  allies  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves a;4ainst  MPLA  agyres.sion  and  the 
Cubai!  expeditionaiT  force. 

Congress  has  made  great  progress  in 
reasserting  it>  oversight  role  in  Amer- 
If  an  foreign  policy.  Let  us  also  show  tliat 
wc  have  a  full  grasp  of  Soviet  strategy 
when  we  hear  the  pleas  of  MPLA's  volun- 
teer lobbyists  and  agents  in  the  United 
.Slates. 
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EMPLOYMENT  TAX  CREDIT  AC^T 
OP  1976 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN   J  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  House  today  the  Em- 
ployment Tax  Credit  Act  of  1976,  to 
stimulate  our  still  weak  economy  by  pro- 
viding direct  incentive  in  the  private 
sector  to  hire  new  employees.  Similar 
legLslalion  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Blntsek  on  November  6, 
1975. 

It,  will  soon  be  a  year  since  the  Amer- 
ii  ,ni  eronomy  passed  through  the  worst 
of  the  recession.  Since  then,  all  eco- 
iiomii  indicators  show  that  the  health 
of  the  economy  has  improved  somewhat: 
gross  national  product  Is  up.  inventories 
;'re  building,  the  average  work-week  is 
loader,  and  the  e.stimated  national  rate 
oi  ui  ..mployment  has  dropped  from  0.2 
iHMc-jnt  last  June  to  7.6  percent. 

But  juiit  as  we  are  begimung  to  de- 
velop some  confidence  that  the  recovery 
Ls  real — more  than  a  brief  aberration  m 
tlie  face  of  a  continuing  downward 
slide — we  have  also  developed  the  psy- 
cholu^y  that  since  the  recession  is  so  big, 
an.\  K-  iiuine  recovery  must  be  tortuously 
lony.  This  is  the  Ford  administration's 
policy  of  gradualism.  Do  not  lunge  at  the 
throf't  of  the  recession:  you  will  throw 
pveivt'img  out  of  whack.  Do  not  do  any- 
thing drastic,  or  all  our  carefully  won 
little  victories  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
another  catastrophic  round  of  inflation. 
Dij  not  rock  the  boat:  in  a  few  years 
p.  Piv^hing  will  be  fine. 

Several  days  ago.  administration 
economist.  Alan  Greenspi<n,  noted  hap- 
!)ily  that  estimates  of  the  unemployment 
level  for  the  end  of  1976  might  have  to 
be  revised  downward  from  the  current 
7  1-  to  7  5-perrent  level.  He  now  imag- 
i!  es  It  might  even  drop  below  7  per- 
cent. I  find  It  astonishing  that  the  White 
House  ever  had  the  gall  to  ask  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  accept  such  a  slim  reduc- 
tion in  the  first  place.  I  find  it  equally 
fistoni.-liin.T;  that  the  President  now  ex- 
pects us  to  accept  gratefully  a  further 
reduction  of  only  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent over  the  next  10  months.  This  Gov- 
enin-.ent  owes  the  American  people  more 
than  that,  and  it  has  the  power  to  take 
effectivi^  action  which  will  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  than  that. 

Putting  the  ccuntry  back  to  work  is 
the  fir.st  prioiity  of  Congress.  To  this  end 
it  passed  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  v.hich  would  have  provided  work — 
much  of  it  in  the  private  sector — for 
hundreds  oi  thousands  of  those  now  un- 
employed. But  the  President  rejected 
such  a  bold  step  as  being  too  costly,  and 
ais  veto  was  sustained  in  the  Senate. 

Now  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
pa.ss  job-creating  legislation.  The  Pras- 
ident.  by  neglecting  to  offer  a  creative 
alternative  to  the  public  works  bill  he 
vetoed,  has  obviously  left  the  responsi- 
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\n\iiy  for  such  initiative  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty 
to  the  public  if  we,  also,  were  to  shirk 
this  responsibility. 

The  Employment  Tax  Credit  Act  Ls 
just  an  alternative.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide any  employer  with  a  tax  credit 
toward  1976  Federal  income  tax  liability 
of  10  percent  of  the  compensation  paid 
to  each  new  employee,  whose  hiring 
meets  certain  conditions,  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $800  per  employee. 

The  conditions  to  be  met  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  a  credit  will  only  be  granted 
for  the  hiring  of  employees  who  have 
not  worked  foi  at  least  6  weeks.  This  will 
prevent  rapidly  expanding  firms  from 
recehang  a  windfall  for  hiring  already- 
working  employees  away  from  other 
companies — hiring  they  would  have  done 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  credit.  Sec- 
ond, the  credit  will  only  apply  to  those 
employees  hired  over  the  firm's  employ- 
ment level  of  1974  or  1975,  whichever  is 
higher.  This  will  also  help  prevent  com- 
panies from  receiving  a  tax  credit  for 
rehiring  they  would  have  done  in  any 
case.  Third,  to  help  insure  that  the  funds 
lirovlded  by  the  credit  are  channeled 
into  further  economic  expansion,  the 
value  of  the  credits  for  all  eligible  em- 
ployees after  the  first  four  must  be 
plowed  back  into  new  Investments,  spe- 
cifically, tlie  credit  Is  restricted  to  one- 
half  of  a  firm's  total  new  Investment, 
that  is,  total  investment  minus  that  in- 
vestment which  accounts  for  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  similar  credit 
to  be  offered  in  taxable  year  1977,  for 
which  the  base  level  of  employment  will 
be  the  employment  level  for  1974,  1975. 
or  1976,  whichever  is  highest. 

If  enacted,  we  estimate  this  legisla- 
tion wlU  produce  a  total  of  500,000  to 
750,000  jobs  by  the  end  of  1977;  300,000 
to  500,000  of  these  positions  will  be  new 
jobs  which  would  not  have  otherwise 
been  created.  The  maximum  direct  cost 
to  the  Treasury  will  thus  be  $400  to  $600 
million,  depending  on  how  many  new 
jobs  are  offered.  The  actual  cost,  how- 
eve,  will  be  much  lower.  Each  new  em- 
ployee will  contribute  an  average  $600  In 
income  tax,  or  a  total  of  $180  to  $300 
million.  Fiu-thermore,  assuming  half  of 
the  genuinely  new  employees  are  taken 
off  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
rolls,  this  will  save  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  from  $300  to  $500  million.  Thus, 
the  total  revenues  to  be  generated  are 
estimated  at  between  $480  and  $800  mil- 
lion. These  calculations  do  not  even  take 
into  accoimt  Increased  employment  tax 
revenues  and  reduced  welfare  expendi- 
tures for  welfare  exi>enses.  In  the  Iopf; 
run.  the  program  would  cost  at  most  a 
few  hmidred  dollars  per  employee,  and 
more  probably  would  actually  generate 
revenues.  Needless  to  say,  these  estimates 
compare  very  favorably  to  the  costs  for 
public  works  progi-ams  which  require 
thousands  of  dollars  for  each  new  job. 

Moreover,  this  tax  reduction  would 
directly  stimulate  employment,  unlike 
more  general  reductions  the  ultimate 
effect  of  which  cannot  be  easily  tracked. 
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The  jobs  created  will  be  permanent  and 
the  legislation  will  begin  to  stimulate 
this  increased  employment  Immediately. 
Finally,  the  measure  wUl  be  counterin- 
flationary  as  it  will  reduce  average  labor 
costs. 

In  sum,  legislation  represents  a  new 
and  reasonable  approach  to  solving  a 
significant  portion  of  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  problem:  Unemployment. 


PALLINO  APART 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Department  of  Labor  reported  that 
nearly  a  million  workers  across  the  coun- 
try have  been  without  Jobs  more  than  65 
weeks  and,  consequently,  have  exhausted 
their  imemployment  benefits.  This  statis- 
tic represents,  however,  only  the  most 
conveniently  calculable  casualty  of  what 
has  been  the  most  severe  economic  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression.  The  National 
Urban  League,  by  counting  ^e  number 
of  new  entrants  into  the  Job  market,  re- 
entrants who  lack  sustained  work  experi- 
ence, and  workers  who  have  left  their 
Jobs,  has  estimated  that  as  of  last  Octo- 
ber 3.8  million  workers,  about  half  of  all 
officially  unemployed  workers,  were  in- 
eligible for  unemployment  benefits. 

Six  recessions  mark  the  postwar  period 
and  after  each  recession  we  have  been 
left  with  higher-level  unemployment. 
Each  recession  is  more  traumatic  than 
the  preceding  one.  People  are  thrown  out 
of  work  for  longer  periods.  The  suffering 
and  sense  of  abandonment  that  the  un- 
employed experience  after  each  recession 
leads  them  to  ever  greater  desperation. 
Those  who  oppose  full  employment  on 
the  alleged  grounds  of  fiscal  cost — and 
tliere  is  virtual  agreement  among  econ- 
omists that  the  cost  of  the  existing  un- 
employment is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
full  employment  policy — should  stop  to 
consider  the  human  and  social  toll  that 
results  from  forcing  millions  of  Amer- 
icans into  lives  of  idleness,  dependency, 
and  inseciu-ity.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
if  the  Congress  audited  yearly  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  particular  economic  poli- 
cies as  they  impinge  on  individuals  and 
the  society  as  a  whole,  the  current  policy 
of  sacrificing  the  livelihoods  of  workers 
and  tolei-ating  idle  productive  capacity 
would  have  been  discredited  long  ago. 

The  human  and  social  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent recession  has  been  examined  per- 
ceptively by  Saul  Friedman,  the  re- 
spected journalist  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February  issue  of  Progressive  magazine, 
Mr.  Friedman  reports  on  the  conse- 
quences of  massive  joblessness  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  and  concludes  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  increased  incidence  of  child 
abuse,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and 
suicide  in  tliat  city  is  attrttmtable  to 
chronic  unemployment.  I  highly  recom- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues: 
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Falling  Afast 
(By  Saul  Friedman) 

FuNT,  Michigan. — The  nurses  at  Hurley 
HoepitaJ,  the  teachers  at  Flint's  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  the  caaewm-kers  for  Genesee  County 
can't  teU  you  the  latest  unemployment  sta- 
tistics, or  whether  the  recession  has  "bot- 
t<Mned  out,"  or  If  Washington's  economic 
theorists  are  right  when  they  say  a  little  un- 
employment is  good  for  what  ails  the  country. 

The  nurses,  the  teachers,  and  the  social 
workers  are  too  busy  caring  for  the  victims 
of  the  numbers  and  the  theories. 

A  victim  like  Kathy,  a  four-year-old  with 
tangled  auburn  hair,  eyes  to  match,  and  a 
runny  nose,  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
one  night  around  suppertime,  whimpering. 
Her  father,  who  held  the  child  In  his  arms, 
broke  into  great  !K>bs  as  he  lowered  her  pan- 
ties and  showed  the  doctors  the  livid,  vicious 
welts  of  a  whipping  and  confessed  that  he 
had  done  it. 

A  victim  like  Carl,  another  father  In  his 
mid-thirties,  called  the  welfare  pec^le  Just 
as  their  ofiBce  opened  and  said,  in  a  voice 
without  life  or  hope,  that  he  wanted  to  give 
his  three  sons  away  because  be  could  no 
longer  care  for  them  and  was  afraid  he  might 
hurt  them.  The  social  worker,  because  he 
had  no  choice,  went  and  got  the  kids  while 
their  father  sat  in  the  corner  of  a  dim  kitchen 
and  told  them  reassurring  lies.  Eighteen 
months  after  Carl  had  lost  his  Job,  his  fam- 
ily was  In  pieces. 

"Touch  almost  anybody  in  this  town  and 
they'll  tell  you  how  they've  been  hurt,"  says 
Dr.  Norward  Roussell,  a  Mott  Foundation  of- 
ficer who  has  probed  deeply  into  the  human 
wreckage  of  the  recession. 

But  even  though  Flint,  a  General  Motors 
town,  is  a  stronghold  of  industrial  unionism 
and  helped  give  birth  to  the  sit-down  strike 
and  to  the  United  Auto  Workers,  its  unem- 
ployed don't  cry  out  In  pain  or  shout  with 
rage.  They  bleed  and  suffer  silently,  taking 
their  anger  and  frustration  out  on  their  chil- 
dren, their  families,  themselves. 

Judy  Epps,  director  of  child  protective  serv- 
ices for  the  county  welfare  department,  leafs 
through  the  books  of  statistics  she  knows 
about,  wearily  and  slowly  shaking  her  head. 
In  1973,  the  last  good  year  for  the  auto  in- 
dtistry  and  Flint,  there  were  eighty-four 
confirmed  cases  of  child  abuse.  lu  1974,  as  the 
paralysis  of  unemployment  ^read  through- 
out this  city  of  193,000,  the  number  of  cases 
Jumped  to  112.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1975 
there  were  204.  And  the  monthly  rate,  which 
used  to  be  around  ten,  is  now  at  thirty. 

Some  of  the  Increase,  Jvidy  Epps  says,  is 
the  result  of  new  state  laws  and  campaigns 
to  get  hospitals  and  doctors  to  report  their 
child  abuse  cases  more  fuUy.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  in  her  mind  that  many  child-beatings 
still  go  unreported  and  that  much,  if  not 
mo6t,  of  the  increase  can  be  traced  to  un- 
employment. She  needs  only  to  talk  to  her 
caseworkers  to  be  sure. 

Greg  HiUiker,  a  sensitive  young  man  who 
belies  the  stereotype  of  the  cold,  bureau- 
cratic social  worker,  goes  through  the  stack 
of  folders  on  his  desk  to  describe  a  typical 
child-beating  case  he  has  been  Investigating. 

"Unemplojrment  Is  the  primary  reason, 
without  doubt,"  he  says.  "And  I  find  a  drink- 
ing problem  accompanies  unemployment  in 
surprisingly  few  cases  of  child-beating.  The 
story  has  become  so  common  in  Flint,  it 
would  be  a  cliche  if  it  wasn't  so  terribly  sad. 
The  man  has  been  employed  for  maybe  ten 
years.  He  had  a  decent  Income,  a  modest 
house,  perhaps  even  a  camper  and  lots  of 
payments.  He  had  debts,  sure,  but  he  also 
had  hope.  Then  came  the  layoffs.  Still,  be 
didn't  worry.  He  had  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  union  benefits  and  felt  he  would 
be  called  back  before  long. 
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"But  he  didn't  get  called  back  and  the 
q>eclal  benefits  ran  out."  HUllker  went  on. 
"He  lived  by  the  akin  of  bis  teeth  even  In 
good  times,  because  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  pay  for.  And  now  it  gets  worse  and 
his  optimism  fades.  He's  around  the  bouse 
almost  aU  day  and  he  has  fixed  everything 
in  sight.  Something  goes  out  at  the  family 
because  he's  around.  He  sees  the  kids  when 
they  are  dirty  and  noisy  and  misbehaving. 
And  they  don't  pay  him  the  same  attention 
they  used  to  when  they  greeted  him  at  the 
door  when  he  came  home  from  work. 

"He  had  always  had  the  disciplinary  ro'e 
aroiind  the  house.  He  was  the  boss,  the 
breadwinner.  So  his  relationship  with  his 
wife  changes.  He  bosses  her  around  and  de- 
mands she  bring  him  a  beer  because  he  has 
to  prove  that  he's  still  the  man  of  the  house. 
Very  often  he  has  to  go  to  the  welfare  office 
to  sit  and  wait  and  fiU  out  the  forms  that 
says  he's  a  pauper.  Or  his  wife  goes  and 
applies  for  help  and  he's  around  the  house 
when  the  welfare  worker  comes  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  car,  the  television  set,  and 
his  beoikbook.  A  lot  of  times  the  welfare 
worker  has  been  kicked  out  of  the  house. 
I  don't  care  what  people  beUeve,  but  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  the  unemployed  wont 
apply  for  welfare  until  they  arc  completely 
without  food  or  money. 

"In  a  situation  like  that,  everybody  in  the 
house  gets  bent  out  of  slu^,"  HiUiker  con- 
tinued. "I  don't  know  how  many  cases  I've 
had  where  the  father  admits  that  what  his 
child  did  would  normally  not  have  been 
cause  for  a  reprimand.  Or  it  would  be  over- 
looked. But  in  the  house  of  the  unemployed, 
there  is  so  much  tension  it's  like  striking  a 
match  in  a  room  full  of  gas  fumes.  The  chUd 
misbehaves,  the  father  loses  his  temper  and 
smacks  much  harder  than  he  Intended. 

"There  Is  no  evidence  of  sadism  or  serious 
emotional  illness  in  most  of  the  child-beat- 
ing cases  we  have  been  seeing.  Vh-tually  all 
of  them  are  discipline-related.  And  there 
is  no  attempt  to  hide  what  happened.  The 
hospital  or  the  doctor  shows  me  a  child 
covered  with  bruises  and  when  I  ask  the 
parents  what  happened,  the  father  breaks 
down  and  tells  me  he  did  it.  He  says  over 
and  over  again  that  he's  sorry,  that  he  simply 
lost  conlrol.  that  If  he  could  only  find  a 
Job  he  would  make  It  up  to  the  child.  It 
may  sound  crazy,  but  most  of  the  chUd- 
beaters  are  concerned  and  Roving  fathers. 
And,  in  a  way,  they  are  driven  to  child-beat- 
ing because  they  &ie." 

Caseworker  John  Atkinson,  recalling  the 
case  of  the  father  who  gave  his  children 
away,  says:  'Some  of  the  men  realize  what's 
happening  to  them  and  their  relationships 
with  their  families.  So  they  leave  because 
they  are  afraid  of  physically  hurting  some- 
one they  love.  I  don't  know  how  many  men 
and  women  have  fled  from  their  homes  be- 
cause they  felt  trapped." 

No  divorce  or  desertion  ligtires  are  avail- 
able in  Genesee  County.  But  Barbara  Hub- 
bard, a  top  assistant  in  the  office  of  Demo- 
cratic Representative  Donald  Riegle,  has  the 
chore  of  reading  the  marriage  license  col- 
umns in  the  local  new^aper  and  sending 
the  couples  congratulatory  letters.  She  has 
been  struck  in  the  last  six  months  or  so 
by  the  increasing  length  of  the  divorce  no- 
tices. And  Dr.  Roussall,  who  with  a  group  of 
volunteers  walked  Flint's  streets  to  survey 
the  results  of  unemployment,  says:  "We 
found  dozens  of  houses  empty.  Families, 
unable  to  make  it,  simply  left  and  went  thelr 
separate  ways.  It  is  as  if  parts  of  the  city 
are  simply  disintegrating  and  disappearing. " 

Last  August,  Psychology  Today  repcn^d 
the  fears  of  M.  Harvey  Brennw  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University's  Scho<d  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  that  a  persisting  recession 
would  bring  a  rise  In  alcoholism  and  suicide. 
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Brenner,  along  with  tlie  Ford  Administra- 
tion analysts  who  ignore  the  human  equation 
In  their  coet-beneflt  studies,  should  have 
visited  Flint  last  summer.  By  Auguct,  when 
a  20  per  cent  unemployment  rate  hung  over 
the  city  like  a  suffocating  automobile  smog. 
Flint  had  achieved  a  dL<!maI  distinction: 
It  has  the  highest  rate  of  alcoholism  in  the 
nation. 

One  reason  (and  one  which  neither  Gen- 
eral Motors  nor  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers have  come  to  grips  with),  according  to 
Charles  Holmes,  head  of  the  local  commis- 
sion on  substemce  abuse,  is  that  the  monoto- 
nous work  and  life-style  of  the  plant  worker 
have  led  to  a  high  rate  of  alcoholism  even 
In  good  times.  But  the  desperate  times  of 
recession  have  moved  the  rate  up  alarm- 
ingly. Holmes  says.  Alcoholic  treatment  pro- 
grams report  that  their  case  loads  are  15o 
per  cent  higher  than  expected,  and  they 
expected  high  case  loads  to  begin  with.  More 
than  77,000  family  members  have  been 
touched  by  alcoholism,  Holmes  says.  Simi- 
larly, Flint's  drug  treatment  center  report.^ 
that  the  number  of  new  cases  is  108  per  cent 
higher  than  projected. 

There  is  another  set  of  statistics  which.  Ilk? 
the  figures  on  child-abuse  and  alcoholism, 
can  be  a  useful.  If  grisly  barometer  of  reces- 
sion and  unemployment:  The  number  of 
suicides  In  Flint  increased  from  nineteen 
In  relatively  prosperous  1973  to  twenty-four 
m  the  bad  auto  sales  year  of  1974.  The  suicide 
rate  rose  even  more  rapidly  In  1975  (fovirteen 
m  the  first  seven  months) ,  but  slacked  oR 
in  the  early  fall  as  callbacks  began  in  the 
plants. 

What  the  social  workers  sense  Is  happening 
In  Flint  was  confirmed  by  Brenner — 'a  clear 
Inverse  relationship  that  holds  up  even  for 
minor  declines  In  all  regions  of  the  country: 
As  employment  drops,  mental  hospital  admis- 
sions rise."  And  so  does  the  incidence  of 
chlldbeating,  suicide,  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, and  divorce. 

Bruce  Dan  to,  a  psychiatrist  who  runs  the 
Detroit  suicide  prevention  center,  reports  an 
Increasing  number  of  calls  from  people  deeply 
depressed  over  layoffs,  and  an  Increasing 
number  of  suicides  linked  to  financial  pres- 
sure and  unemployment. "  Joe  D.  Thlgpen. 
of  the  suicide  prevention  center  in  Oalnes- 
vlUe,  Florida,  notes  the  rising  number  of 
suicide  attempts  and  concludes,  "They're 
really  crying,  'Help  mel'  " 

Although  Flint  probably  has  been  as  deeply 
affected  by  the  recession  as  any  large  city 
in  the  nation.  It  has  not  done  much  more 
than  Washington  to  respond  to  the  cries  for 
help.  While  community  and  church  groups 
and  the  TTAW  have  mounted  programs  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  unemployment,  these 
efforts  have  resembled  the  project  which 
provided  new  facades  for  the  shops  and 
buildings  along  Saginaw  Street  and  a  covered 
walkway  hung  with  plastic  flov.ers;  they 
only  hide  the  downtown  decay. 

Dr.  Roussell  undertook  his  Mott  Founda- 
tion study  of  Flint's  economic  pr^pblems  and 
their  Impact  on  people  and  neighborhoods 
as  part  of  an  effect  to  arouse  the  80  per  cent 
of  the  population  who  have  been  employed. 
He  foxtnd  unemployment  among  young  peo- 
ple as  high  as  75  per  cent  during  last  sum- 
mer, and  at  least  6  per  cent  higher  overall 
than  the  ofBcial  18  per  cent  rate  Half  the 
city's  families  had  been  affected  by  unem- 
ployment. Health  care  was  down;  home  fore- 
closures were  up;  houses  were  abandoned 
while  many  were  homeless,  and  even  Michi- 
gan's relatively  generous  unemployment 
compensation  ($100  a  week  for  a  family  of 
four  or  more)  was  far  from  adequate. 

But  the  most  pervasive  problem.  Rousiell 
^ayp,  is  one  of  "psychic  survival"  for  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  whose  lives  and 
e^c'S  have  been  shattered  by  long-term  tin- 
employment  and  sense  of  uselessness. 

For  the  community  workers  and  union 
leaders  who,  although  they  live  In  Flint,  are 
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on  the  outside  of  the  recession  looking  In 
the  haunting  question  Is,  "Why  are  the  un- 
employed so  quiet?" 

"They  beat  up  on  themselves,  literally  and 
figiutitlvely,"  says  one  local  union  president. 
"But  they  don't  raise  bell  with  the  union  or 
the  company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they 
get   called  back,  they  thaiik  OM." 

Some  union  leaders  and  Washington  ex- 
perts claim  that  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, special  benetits  like  those  In  the  auto 
industry,  and  other  welfare  progritms  have 
provided  a  "cushion"  to  ease  the  pain  or 
smother  the  anger  of  the  Jobless.  But  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  benefits  vary  widely 
from  state  to  state.  And  even  where  tlie 
benetits  are  meager,  there  have  been  no 
worker  deraousiratlons. 

Doug  Fraser.  a  UAW  vice  president,  svij;- 
gests  workers  have  been  numbered  by  the 
new  experience  of  being  without  work  for 
months,  and  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
It  or  whom  to  blame.  They  have  been  affected 
by  the  same  disenchantment  and  outward 
apathy  that  have  produced  calm  on  the  cam- 
puses and  on  the  demotistratlon  routes  of 
the  nation's  capital,  Fraser  Siiys.  But  that 
doesn't  really  explain  why  the  seething  re- 
sentment beneath  the  apathy  should  be 
aroused  only  by  a  George  Wallace  or  a  child 
throwing  u  temper  tantrum.  The  deeper  rea- 
son for  the  submissive  silence  Is  In  the  lack 
of  worker  leadership,  even  in  the  progres- 
sive and  supposedly  democratic  UAW. 

Some  of  Flint's  unemployed  have  demon- 
strated against  the  UAW  for  allowing  auto 
plants  to  offer  overtime  while  thousands  re- 
main unemployed;  the  UAW  leadership  is  on 
record  as  opposing  overtime  and  has  sought 
to  persuade  employers  to  rehire  more  workers 
rather  than  offer  overtime.  But  the  practice 
persists  and  little  Is  done. 

More  Important,  the  men  and  women  who 
stand  In  the  long  lines  at  the  Flint  offices  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion seem  to  yearn  for  union  leadership  to 
provide  some  way  to  vent  anger,  place  blame, 
and  apply  pressure  somewhere  for  more  Jobs. 
Again  and  again,  when  asked  why  they  don't 
seem  to  care,  they  reply:  "What  am  I  going 
to  do  by  myself?  I  heard  about  the  old  days 
of  the  union.  Where  is  the  union  now?" 

The  union — whether  it's  the  UAW  or  the 
teachers  and  municipal  employes  of  New 
York — Is  facing  its  first  prolonged  and  in- 
definite period  of  high  unemployment  since 
the  depression,  when  there  was  reason  for 
solidarity  between  the  working  and  Jobless. 
Now,  successful  tmlons,  many  faced  with 
diminishing  memberships,  hang  on  to  those 
with  Jobs,  and  focus  on  their  needs.  "There 
is,"  says  Anthony  Mazzochl,  Washington  rep- 
resentative for  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers,  "a  real  schism  twtween  the  em- 
ployed and  the  unemployed,  even  within 
the  same  luilon." 

Ask  a  Flint  auto  worker  whether  he  would 
give  tip  hl3  overtime  for  a  buddy  out  of  a 
Job  and  he'll  look  at  you  as  if  you  were  crazy. 
What'.s  more,  as  national  polls  confirm,  he  is 
worried  less  a'oout  unemployment  than  in- 
flation, he  blames  high  taxes  and  high  prices 
on  welfare  recipient:?,  and  he's  ready  to  vote 
for  Wallace. 

In  keephig  with  the  UAW'.s  progressive 
aiid  humane  tradition,  it  runs  an  elaborate 
program  to  help  the  unemployed  in  getting 
health  care,  in  movhig  through  the  welfare 
maze,  and  In  sectirjng  extensions  fi-om 
creditors  (who  gladly  extend  loans  in  Flint 
lu  exohar.ge  lor  higher  Interest  rates).  But 
they  are  like  the  palliatives  provided  by 
Federal  social  programs,  and  they  are  wear- 
ing as  thin. 

"The  labor  mo\-ement  so  embraced  the 
economic  system  that  gave  It  prosperity 
for  a  while.  It  got  trapped,"  Miu'.zochl  says, 
"and  It  doesn't  know  what  to  do  to  gel  out 
of  the  trap.  But  if  unemployment  stays 
high,  the  unions  and  the  members  will  shed 
their  old  Illusions  and  do  the  kinds  of  things 
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fney  used  to  do  to  attack  unemployment  at 
its  roots  in  the  system." 

Then,  perhaps,  the  unemployed  of  Flint 
win  direct  their  anger  at  aozneone  other 
than  ttielr  children  or  themselves. 


GARRISON  PROJECT 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  possible  effects  upon  the 
waters  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  in 
the  Missouri  and  James  Rivers  should 
return  flows  from  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  be  diverted  into  South  Dakota.  Let 
me  also  add  that  this  has  been  a  con- 
cern of  mine  and  one  which  I  hope  will 
be  dealt  with  in  any  studies  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  makes  of  this 
matter.  Because  of  the  concern  of  my 
fellow  Members  in  Minnesota  and  otliei 
Members  who  have  been  concerned  with 
water  resource  matters.  I  insert  this  reso- 
lution in  the  Record: 

House  Concubbknt  Resolution  No.  521 
A    concurrent   resolution,    citing   legislative 
concern  about,  and  the  necessity  for  de- 
tailed   study    of    the   Garrison    Diversion 
Unit  effects  on  South  Dakota,  and  urging 
the    Governor    and    Attorney    General    of 
South  Dakota  to  take  whatever  action  they 
deem  appropriate  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  state 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

WTiereas,  the  Canadian  government  has 
determined  that  the  effects  of  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  will  cause  injury  to  health 
and  property  in  Canada;  thus  violating  treaty 
obligations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  thus  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of 
a  prohibition  on  the  return  flows  into  Can- 
ada; and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  prepar- 
ing litigation  to  prevent  the  rcttirn  flows 
from  entering  the  waters  of  Minnesota 
through  the  Red  River;  and 

'Whereas,  if  Canada  and  Minnesota  are  able 
to  prevent  Garrison  return  flows  from  en- 
tering their  respective  Jurisdictions,  the  re- 
turn flows  will  have  to  be  returned  to  the 
Missouri  River  system  and  subsequently  pass 
through  South  Dakota;  and 

Whereas,  the  state  and  people  of  South 
Dakota  may  well  be  adversely  affected  by  re- 
turn flows  from  the  Initial  Stage  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  (Garrison  Project)  into  the 
James  and  Missouri  Rivers;  and 

Whereas,  such  return  flows  will  cause  an 
admitted  degradation  of  South  Dakota  wa- 
ters and  may  cause  a  violation  of  South 
Dakota  water  quality  standards;  and 

Whereas,  the  increased  volume  of  water 
flowing  into  the  James  River  may  lead  to 
flooding,  possible  channelization  and  In- 
creased erosion  without  countervailing  bene- 
fits being  received;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Legi.slauir?  of  this  stfUe  be- 
lieves that  immediate  action  is  needed  re- 
garding any  p>ossible  detrimental  effects  on 
South  Dakota  resulting  from  modification  of 
the  GarrLson  Diversion  Unit: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-first  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein,  that  the  Governor  and 
Attorney  General  of  South  Dakota  are  urged 
to   take  whatever  action   they  deem   appro- 
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priate  to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  tbis  state  from  any  possible 
adverse  effects  of  the  Otarrlson  Project.  Such 
actions  may  include  the  propoaal  of  modi- 
fications to  the  GarrlBon  inject  or  the 
bringing  of  a  lawstUt  on  behalf  of  the  state 
to  assiue  that  the  return  flows  from  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  will  not  violate  South 
Dakota  water  qtiallty  standards  nor  have  any 
adverse  economic,  social  or  environmental 
affects  on  South  Dakota;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Governor 
is  hereby  requested  to  submit  any  proposed 
agreement  or  agreements  between  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  and  the  federal  government 
regarding  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  to 
both  houses  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature 
in  the  form  of  a  Concurrent  Besolutlon  for 
review  by  the  Legislature  prior  to  Implemen- 
tation of  any  such  agreement  or  agreements; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  and 
Attorney  General  of  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota,  to  the  South  Dakota  and  North  Da- 
kota Congressional  delegations,  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Federal  Enviroimiental  Protection  Agency. 
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Navy  sailed  into  Oranjestad,  capital  of 
St.  Eustatius,  and  rendered  a  13-gun 
salute. 

I  want  to  salute  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  Mr.  Luchk&,  Mr.  Cohen,  tiie  Yonkers 
Kiwanls  Club,  and  other  citizens  of 
Yonkers  in  commemorating  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  through  recognizing  t^e 
important  role  others  have  played  in  our 
own  history.  The  exchange  program  be- 
ing established  between  Yonkers  and  St. 
Eustatius  should  prove  to  be  a  unique  ex- 
perience for  both  communities,  and  tiie 
library  of  Yonkers  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion recently  inaugurated  on  the  Island 
is  a  most  worthwhile  and  meaningful 
project.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  applauding  this  innovative  and  com- 
mendable Bicentennial  program. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROHIBIT  OFF-TRACK  PARIMU- 
TUEL  WAGERING 


ST.  EUSTATIUS  ISLAND,  YONKERS' 
SISTER  BICENTENNIAL  CO&IMU- 
NTTY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  ccdleagues 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  creative  Bi- 
centennial project.  It  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  city  of  Yonkers  under  the 
superb  leadership  of  Mr.  Abe  Cohen, 
chairman  of  the  Yonkers  Bicentennial 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Steve  Luchka, 
chairman  of  the  mayor's  community  re- 
lations committee.  To  celebrate  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  anniversary,  Yonkers  has 
adopted  a  "sister"  Bicentennial  com- 
munity—the island  of  St.  Eustatius  in 
the  Netherlands  Windward  Islands.  I 
commend  this  novel  approach  to  cele- 
brating our  heritage. 

The  selection  of  St.  Eustatius  is  a  fit- 
ting and  proper  one,  for  this  nine  square 
mile  island  played  a  fundamental  role 
in  the  American  drive  for  independence 
two  centuries  ago.  St.  Eustatius  is  in 
fact  the  only  "foreign"  government  ac- 
tively celebrating  our  Bicentennial. 

Little  St.  Eustatius  played  a  key  role 
In  determining  tlie  course  of  American 
history.  Statia,  as  the  island  is  called  by 
its  inhabitants,  was  the  lifeline  for  ship- 
ment of  arms,  ammunition,  gunpowder, 
and  other  vital  supplies  from  allies  In 
Europe,  particularly  Prance,  to  the 
struggling  anny  of  the  American  colo- 
nies. St.  Eustatius  is  usually  given  cred- 
it for  seeing  that  General  Washington's 
troops  were  sustained  with  supplies  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

However,  what  makes  St.  Eustatius  so 
symbolically  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation  is  that  it  was  the 
site  of  the  first  offlcial  salute  by  a  for- 
eign country  to  the  United  States  as  a 
sovereign  Nation.  On  November  16.  1776, 
a  brigantine  of  the  fledgling  American 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  CHAPPET.I.,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  prohibit  off- 
track  parimutuel  wagering  on  races.  This 
is  a  noncriminal  bill  providing  civil  rem- 
edies to  parties  who  are  adversely  affect- 
ed by  interstate  off-track  betting.  Horse 
racing  in  the  United  States  is  a  signifi- 
cant national  industry  which  contributes 
favorably  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
and  which  provides  jobs  and  large 
amounts  of  revenue  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Interstate  off- 
track  wagering,  if  aUowed  to  continue 
and  expand,  will  do  serious  damage  to 
the  racing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  H.R.  11610 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill: 

H.R.  11610 
A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  in 
wagering  on  horseratcing,  to  msUntain  the 
stability  of  the  horseraclng  Industry,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Horse- 
racing  Act  of  1976". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

CONGBESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.    101.   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  horseraclng  in  the  United  States  is  a 
significant  industry  which  provides  many 
thousands  of  jobs,  which  contributes  favor- 
ably to  the  United  States  balance  of  trade, 
and  which  is  heavily  dependent  upon  pari- 
mutuel wagering  for  its  income; 

(b)  parimutuel  wagering  on  horseraclng 
provides  substantial  revenue  to  the  States 
through  the  direct  taxation  of  gross  wagers, 
and  additional  revenues  are  provided  to  the 
States  through  admission  taxes,  other  taxes 
peculiar  to  horseraclng  and  parimutuel  wag- 
ering, and  income  taxes  upon  those  engaged 
in  the  racing  industry; 

(c)  racetracks  and  owners  of  horses  racing 
at  the  tracks  receive  a  percentage  of  each 
wager  placed  at  the  track  and  are  thus  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  amount  of  wagen 
for  their  income; 

(d)  attendance  and  wagering  at  hoi-serac- 
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Ing  tracks  is  adversely  affected  by  off-track 
wagering  with  consequent  losaes  in  revenue 
to  the  States  and  reducttons  In  Income  to 
the  horseraclng  tracks  and  the  owners  of 
horses  from  on-track  wagers; 

(e)  off-track  wagering  on  an  Interstate 
basis  will  result  in  a  severe  decrease  in  the 
ntunber  of  racetracks  causing  sutjstantial 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  States  and  serious 
barm  to  the  horseraclng  Industry; 

(f)  analysis  of  wagering  patterns  is  one 
method  of  detecting  Illegal  alteration  in  the 
outcome  of  a  race.  An  increase  In  the  number 
of  wagering  systems  accepting  wagers  on  a 
particular  race  iKovides  increased  c^portuni- 
ties  to  distribute  wagers  on  a  race,  the  out- 
come of  which  is  altered,  thereby  avoiding  / 
distwtions  in  'the  wagering  pattern;  and 

(g)  illegal  wagertng  operations  depend 
ux>on  the  ability  to  obtain  preraoe  and  post- 
race  information.  Interstate  off-track  wager- 
ing greatly  increases  the  availabUlty  of  such 
information  which  would  othorwise  be  un- 
obtainable by  an  illegal  wagering  operation 
and  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  illegal 
wagering. 

CONGKESSIONAI.  POLICT 

Sec.  102.  The  Oongress  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  the  several  States  to  assure 
the  continued  flow  of  reven'ue  to  'the  several 
States  frcon  partmutual  wagering  or  horse- 
raclng, and  to  protect  and  further  the  horse - 
racing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

DBTINITIONB 

Szc.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "host  State"  means  a  State 
in  which  a  horserace  takes  place,  upon  which 
race  interstate  off -track  wagers  are  accepted. 

(b)  The  term  "host  racing  association" 
means  a  person,  as  defined  in  this  Act, 
licensed,  or  otherwise  permitted,  by  a  State 
to  conduct  horseraces  upon  whicu  interstate 
off-track  wagers  are  accepted. 

(c)  The  term  "host  track"  means  a  race- 
track at  which  a  horserace  is  run  upon  which 
interstate  off- track  wagers  are  accepted. 

(d)  The  term  "off-track  Stete"  means  a 
State  in  which  interstate  off-track  wagers 
are  accepted. 

(e)  ITie  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, public  or  private  corporation,  profit  or 
nonprofit  ccH-poration,  partnership,  Joint  ven- 
ture, municipality  or  county  association,  or 
organization  of  any  other  type  or  descrip- 
tion. 

(f)  The  term  "horse  owner"  means  a  per- 
son, as  defined  in  this  Act,  who  owns  a  horse 
or  an  interest  in  a  horse  participating  in  a 
race  upon  which  interstate  off-track  wagers 
are  accepted. 

(g)  The  term  "wager"  means  any  wager 
with  respect  to  a  horserace  placed  with,  or 
in  a  wagering  pool  conducted  by,  a  pari- 
mutuel wagering  enterprise  licensed  or 
otherwise  permitted  under  State  law. 

(h)  The  term  "on-track  wager"  means  a 
wager  on  the  outeome  of  a  horserace  placed 
at  the  racetrack  at  which  the  horserace  takes 
place. 

(i)  Tlie  term  "gross  wagers"  means  the 
total  amount  of  money  accepted  by  a  person . 
as  defined  in  this  Act,  as  wagers  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  single  race,  or  a  combination  of 
races. 

(j)  The  term  "interstate  off-track  wager" 
means  a  wager  placed  or  accepted  in  one 
Stete  on  the  outcome  of  a  horse  race  run  in 
another  State. 

(k)  The  term  "take-out"  means  that  por- 
tion of  a  wager  which  is  deducted  from  the 
parimutuel  pool  or  which  is  not  Included  in 
the  parimutuel  pool  and  which  is  distributed 
to  persons  or  entitles  other  than  those  plac- 
ing wagers. 

TITLE  n— REGULATION  OF  INTERST.\TE 

OFF-TRACKING  WAGERING 

PKOHIBinON 

Sec.  201.  No  person  or  State  may  accept 
any  interstate  off-track  wager. 
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PeNAi.TIES 

Sec.  202.  Any  state  or  person  violating  tills 
Act  shftU  be  aubject  to  a  civil  action  wblcli 
may  be  brought  by  the  host  racing  associa- 
tion, the  host  State  or  any  owner  of  any 
horse  participating  In  a  race  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  Interstate  olf-traclc  wager  on 
behalf  of  the  boet  racing  absoclation.  the  host 
State  and  owners  of  all  horses  participating 
in  a  race  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  interstate 
ofi-track  wager  to  enjoin  further  violations 
of  this  Act  and  to  recover  damages  in  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  Interstate  off-track 
wagers  wiilch  the  host  State,  the  host  racing 
association,  and  the  owners  of  hotses  par- 
ticipating in  the  race,  would  have  received  if 
such  wagers  had  been  ou-track  wagers.  In 
tiie  event  that  a  wager  accepted  in  violation 
of  this  Act  la  of  a  type  not  accepted  at  the 
host  track,  damages  shall  be  equal  to  three 
times  the  greater  of  the  ( 1 )  maximum  take- 
o\n  permitted  for  any  type  of  parimutuel 
wager  In  the  bo-st  State  or  (2)  maximum 
takeout  permitted  for  any  type  of  parimutuel 
wager  in  the  off-track  State:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  only  one  recovery  of  damages  shall 
be  made  from  any  off-track  State  or  person 
within  an  off-track  State  found  to  have 
violated  this  Act  for  each  race  upon  which 
wagers  are  accepted  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

LIMIT    ON     202    ACTIONS 

Sec.  203.  Only  one  section  202  action  may 
be  brought  for  each  violation  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  host  State,  host 
racing  association,  and  the  horse  owners  shall 
be  permitted  to  intervene  in  any  r.ctlon 
brought  pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  Act. 
A  section  202  action  may  not  be  filed  more 
than  three  years  after  discoveiy  of  a  viola- 
tioa  of  this  Act. 

COtTRT    Jl'RISDICTTON 

Sec.  204.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  either  the  host  State  or  the  off- 
track  State  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
section  202  action,  and  shall  have  personal 
jurisdiction  over  any  State  or  person  alleged 
to  have  violated  this  Act. 

D.\  MAGES 

3ec.  205.  Damages  awarded  as  the  reaiilt  of 
a  section  202  action  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  host  State,  the  host  racing  asso- 
ciation, and  the  horse  owners  according  to 
the  distribution  formula  for  on-track  wagers 
prevailing  in  the  host  State  at  the  time  the 
rri'^e  was  run. 

Section-By-Section  Analysis 
Section  101.  This  section  contains  the  flnd- 
icgs  of  the  Congress  that  horse  racing  In  the 
United  States  Is  a  significant  national  Indus- 
try which  contributes  favorably  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade  and  which  provides  Jobs  and 
large  amounts  of  revenue  to  federal,  state 
and  local  governments.  The  racing  Industry 
is  adversely  affected  by  Interstate  off-track 
wagering.  Illegal  wagering  Is  Increased 
throtigh  legalized  Interstate  off-track  wager- 
ing. 

Section  102.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
assure  the  continued  flow  of  revenue  to  the 
states  and  to  protect  and  further  horse  rac- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

Section  103.  Tills  section  contains  the  def- 
initions which  are  peculiar  to  this  Act.  Of 
importance  in  this  section  Is  the  definition 
of  the  word  "person"  which  Is  intended  to  in- 
clude every  conceivable  individual  and  com- 
bination of  Individuals  in  private  and.'or 
public  organizations.  Also  of  importance  i.s 
the  term  "wager"  which  is  limited  to  wagers 
placed  in  a  parimutual  pool.  The  term  tlius 
does  not  cover  wagers  accepted  by  a  hand- 
book (operation  such  as  permitted  by  the 
State  of  Nevada.  The  term  also  does  not  in- 
clude illegal  wagers  since  those  types  of 
wagers  are  prohibited  by  other  federal  stat- 
utes. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

The  term  "interstate  off-track  wager"  is 
dehued  to  include  a  wager  which  is  placed 
or  accepted  in  a  state  other  than  the  state  in 
which  the  race  is  run.  One  purpose  of  this 
definition  is  to  prevent  a  state  from  attempt- 
ing to  circumvent  the  prohibition  of  this  Act 
by  engaging  In  the  lictlon  whereby  the  wager 
is  presumed  to  have  been  accepted  in  tfiP 
state  in  which  the  race  is  nin. 

A  final  uelinltiou  of  importance  is  the  icrm 
"takeout"  which  mean.s  that  portion  of  u 
wager  which  is  not  ret'.^riiett  to  the  bettor 
in  a  parimutuel  pool  and  which  typically  Is 
distributed  to  stale,  the  track  and  the  horse- 
men in  the  form  of  purses. 

Section  201.  This  section  prohibits  tiie  ac- 
ceptance of  Interstate  olf-track  wagers. 

Section  202.  This  section  provides  for  a 
civil  action  which  may  lie  brought  by  (1) 
the  owners  of  horses  participating  in  a  race 
which  is  the  subject  of  interstate  off-track 
wagtrlng,  (2)  the  track  whicii  hosts  such  a 
race,  and  (3)  the  state  in  whicli  the  race  is 
run  Damages  to  be  awarded  in  such  a  suit 
are  lixed  by  this  -section  in  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  takeout  which  would  have 
been  distributed  to  the  horseowuers,  the 
track  and  tlie  slate  if  such  wager  had  l>een 
placed  at  the  track  at  which  the  race  is  run. 

Section  203.  Provides  that  only  one  action 
may  be  brought  for  each  violation  of  the  Act 
and  that  all  Interested  parties  may  Intervene 
in  the  action. 

Section  204.  Provides  that  the  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States  in  either  the 
state  in  which  the  race  is  run  or  the  .'3tate  in 
which  the  Interstate  off-track  wager  is  placed 
or  accepted  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section  205.  Provides  that  any  damages 
awarded  as  the  result  of  a  suit  brought  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  owners  of  horses,  the  track,  and  the  state 
in  which  the  race  is  run.  pursuant  to  the 
formula  lor  distribution  of  the  take-out  pre- 
vailing In  the  state  In  which  the  race  was  run 
at  the  time  of  the  race. 
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IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  TARAS 
SHEVCHENKO'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  10  marked  the  162d  anniversarj- 
of  the  birth  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the 
Ukranlan  "poet  laureate,"  who  inspired 
a  national  spirit  of  Independence  in  the 
people  In  the  Ukraine  and  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Shevchenko's  fame  began  with  the 
publication  in  1840  of  "Kobzar,"  a  col- 
lection of  poems  extolling  freedom  for 
the  Ukrainian  people.  It  was  his  poetiT 
which  Inspired  the  Ukrainian  movement 
for  independence.  Unfortunately,  thLs 
period  of  independence  was  brief,  and 
since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  letup 
in  the  campaign  of  forced  Russificatlon 
in  the  Ukraine,  a  policy  inaugurated  by 
the  czars  and  continued  under  the  Com- 
munist regime. 

However.  Shevchenko's  heroic  struggle 
in  defense  of  Ukrainian  independence 
will  remain  forever  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  strength  for  new  generations  of 
Ukrainians  and  freedom -loving  peoples 
in  their  struggle  to  free  their  native  land 
from  oppressive  alien  rule.  Taras  Shev- 


chenko has  become  a  national  prophet. 
and  a  symbol  of  the  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions, and  the  ideals  and  hopes  of  the 

Ukrainian  people. 


SHOWING  A  BETTER  SIDE  OP  ITALY 
TODAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Italo- 
American  very  much  concerned  with  the 
future  of  Italy,  I  am  very  pleased  to  In- 
sert into  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Tarantinl,  executive 
director  of  the  Italy  America  Action 
Council  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Tarantlni  disputes 
many  of  the  misconceptions  which  have 
been  advanced  recently  about  the  future 
of  Italy.  No  one  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  Italy  is  encountering  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  they  are  not  the  kind 
that  cannot  be  solved.  The  economic 
foundation  of  Italy  is  strong  as  is  the 
strength  of  her  people  who  fully  reaUze 
the  great  advances  which  the  Italian  na- 
tion has  made  as  a  democracy. 

Italy's  future  will  not  be  without  its 
turbulent  moments.  The  Italian  Com- 
munist Party  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  its 
power  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  future,  but  if  the  Christian  Demo- 
crat Party  can  demonstrate  strong  lead- 
ership, they  can  ward  off  the  Communist 
threat  effectively. 

Mr.  Tarantlni  also  points  out  the  many 
contributions  which  the  ItaUan  people 
have  made  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind in  the  fields  of  science,  medicine, 
and  the  arts.  Yet  much  as  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Italo-American  community 
have  been  overlooked  by  this  Nation  so 
too  have  the  contributions  of  Italy  been 
overlooked  by  the  world. 

I  offer  Mr.  Tarantinl's  article  for  the 
close  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
of  my  colleagues : 

Showing  a  Better  Side 
italy  today 

This  tiation's  22  million  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, carefully  exploring  their  ethnic  link 
to  Italy,  are  about  to  discover  that  an  ever- 
efficient  American  Society  has  paused  only 
long  enough  to  pillory  both  with  the  same 
stereotype,  and.  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason. 

If  you  can't  invalidate  a  claim  for  fair 
treatment  and  consideration,  says  the  stereo- 
typl.st.  then  by  all  means  Invalidate  the 
claimant  as  undeserving  of  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Ifaty  is  excluded  from  Aviericaii  concern 
even  as  Italian-Americans  are  often  ex- 
cluded from  American  society. 
Note  the  similarities:  Italy,  they  say.  Is 
disorganized,  its  political  format  ever- 
fractured;  Italian-Americans  can't  blend 
with  executive  teams,  they  do  not  fit  the 
corporate  format.  Italians  are  fanny  pinch- 
ers, preoccupied  with  chasing  women  and 
the  practise  of  infidelity:  Italian- Americans 
are  the  macho  prototypes,  past  masters  at 
exploiting  their  wives  and  daughters.  And, 
who  should  be  surprised  to  discover  the 
mafia's  progenitors  exploiting  an  ineffective 
political  system  to  siphon  off  CIA  dollars? 
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One  Mt  at  if  mlinU  la  uMd  ftir  XteUaoa 
and  quit*  •wotbm  lor  Qtber  natfatBalUin. 

Only  last  month*  X^ula  8t«rn.  irtRttg  tot 
the  WMlilnfton  Tott,  eOeotMIx 
the  (xicsBiou  m  wlxidi  etlmic 
inflTwnoMl  <t—twii  VonUn  peiUaf. 
Jackaon  Amimrtient  vbkjt  cleMt|r  TCAMtod 
the  ooncema  at  AmKlcux  Jmn  ant  BuHta'A 
treatment  of  their  klnfolk,  ioa*  ■■  QJB. 
policy  during  the  Cyprus  ocmllagratUm  i«- 
.sponded  to  the  piotMtt  At  ths  American 
Greek  community.  Senator  Ted  Kennedy, 
urgii^  that  the  CCnIted  SUUea  "convey  to 
Britain  our  oonoem  tat  the  rlgtits  off  the 
Catholic  mlnortty  in  tJlstcr,  and  tlntt  we 
support  unification,'*  contlntied  almoet  aoo 
yeaa  of  mah-Ameriaan  adveeaqy.  Vm  XiUh 
opposed  the  Jay  TYeaty  in  1794,  helped  defeat 
a  flsherlee  treaty  wlOt  Britiah-oonlitdled 
Canada  In  IMS  and  the  Anglo-ikaMflcan 
treaty  In  1«7. 

Can  ttalian  American  concern  make  a 
Mfierence? 

Who  can  fMI  to  note  the  Ouban-Amiirtcan 
community^  oBartM,  •aeettva  tlor  muaxr  jMfii 
in  deteimlnlnc  Vila  JMttton'a  poUale^,  In- 
cindlnc  araMd  Intwentlan,  -gpTPTi  Cuba? 
Or,  the  Black  commnnlty's  '■rjiirmmii,inn^  oon- 
cemlng  VA,  Intenuitlon  with  Angma,  Sooth 
Afirlea.  BhodeaU  or  ttattl? 

While  many  of  ttaee  ethnic  groups  do 'not 
neoeoMrtiy  win  all  tbelr  points  an  the  time, 
they  beneOt  eonaUtaitly  tnu.  — niutt  at 
poutlclaae  ob  the  fedaral.  atate  and  amadM- 
pel  level  wko  very  pnidextfljr  daelai*  their 
aympathlee  tor  tbm  current  ethnic  lasua. 

Why  la  thla  thanraBhly  tei^tliiiate,  tadi- 
tlonal  fomm  denied  to  Xtalnins?  inntuiedo, 
half  trath  and  mlstnfanimtlaB  are  hardly 
I»t>per  piqraieat  for  ft  natfon  and  Ma  d— een- 
dents  who  have  oentrihoted  so  macH  to 
America. 

That  la  the  ralaon  d'etze  tor  the  Xtaly- 
Amertca  Action  Oooncil.  We  Intend  to  aet 
the  record  atralght  in  the  heat  Ami^a^Ti 
tradltkin  by  eapowtng  the  vliole  attqMtan  to 
public  light,  by  aopfiylng  Informatlcn  oOmm 
conTenlently  foiset  to  ""m^^pi  yikan  lliey 
report  what  la  bapfeplng.  y>f»  wffl  do  this 
as  often  aa  nanmnaij.  through  thla'  nnm- 
letter  and  whatever  otbar  taaas  aul  ttamow 
may  be  required.  Wk  Intmd  to  Uiffln.  right 
now. 

We  toiU  mrv  as  a  resoitrae  to  emaibte  com- 

cemtd  peopu  to  iteWgent^  otvooU*  th0 

edeantilfw  aeontia#  /mm  0   ' 

coay  oricsted  ZtaHaa  Sodett 

aineo  Wortd  Wac  U,  Italy  hi 
manlHlad  Urn  leaouaeaa  to 
off  BoOe  I 
poaadedby 
of  battlaAaii 

SoottMca  Italy,  whoae  (ilndliic  powrtj 
trlgcHed  a  maatve  taunlgrattMa  eaa  r 
yeaia  a0i,  now  boaati  eonal ' 

Its  tmitn  eaaa^j  lowtaaita 

ehardib  ettrua  grovee  and  anaU  faoa^  •  bii- 
coUo  background  to  thrlvli«  a« 

In  a  land,  once  dependent  on 

cartas    a    growing    traupcrtatlon 
augmented    by    privately-owned 
mlnlvana  laoee  pec^le  and  pngmoa  togather. 

Italy  la  a  slgidflcont,  active  cootrlbBtar  to 
global  progress  a  pilxtie  mover  In  "««i«iT)lTr'. 
industrial  deotgn.  energy  dev«l0|iment, 
cinema  and  eommual^  developnMnt. 

ItaUan  conotruotian  firms  pooted  a  ncocd 
»2.9  bUllon  In  foreign  contracts^  In  197fi.  with 
a  strong  Mkellbood  that  future  work  In  the 
mid-East  will  draw  on  Italy's  housing  devel- 
opment BTpsrties. 

The  moat  recent  discovery  in  «»nrfT  re- 
search was  made  by  a  Milan  w<»H«ftfg  team. 

In  a  letter.  pohOshed  In  the  Wall  Btzeet 
Journal  Veb.  9.  U78»  MIT  prataaoor  of  Sbo- 
uomlcs  and  Vlnance,  Ikanco  ICgidligUanl 
clarified  Italy'k  recent  economic  reoar<|:  Be 
termed  Italy's  Impcovemeiit  of  Its  tra<Ie  bal- 
ance enormous.  almoBt  miraculous.  IBTi's 
OTWTf       tot   Bart  1 


rimrWHSfONS  OS  MhkARHiS 

>7  billion  daOdt  was  transformed  Into  a  taoo 
mnuon  surplua  within  the  same  twelve 
aatoth'  period  tturt  inflation  was  decUMtag 
ft«niaSteie%. 

n^B  tMpieulve  *ndu9trial  groteth  hat 
taken  fdoee  wader  a  deii|ocrat<c  gooem- 
mmt  twtker  tfcoK  a«  'egMent  totaUtarian 


.eauu 


Sm  tenth  la  VaaA  Italy  Ja  sofferlng  from 
■nonsas  not  taUme:  tts  growth  has  been  too 
faofc  — tmmg  and  offtan  eweertlng  that  of 
Wcat  OenMagr.  Thte  took  ^aoe  undac  the 
democrottc  regime  that  has  become  fashion- 
able to  crltlolae.  No  other  nation,  given  the 
most  moderate  of  totalitarian  regttnes,  and 
decplte  their  vaunted  "efficiency,  has  done 
nearly  as  wen." 

In  fact  there  Is  a  clear  contrast  between 
thO  gataiB  of  democratic  nations  venma  thcee 
imder  totalitarian  rule,  meet  of  which  still 
linger  In  the  primary  stages  of  Industrial- 
ization.  ' 

Questions  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  indus- 
trial Impotence  were  answered  in  a  recent  Is- 
sue 4tf  tho  UaOaa  commTudat  party  weakly, 
"Benaaolta,"  whl«h  noted  the  necessity  of 
Installing  a  iBystem  off  penetrating  eontrcds 
on  the  wee  off  peoota  and  InvwtnMtte  and  a 
new  nee  off  repteaentatlva  damocrai^  to 
bring  about  profound  eoctal  tranof omtatlon 
leading  to  new  sodal  hleraichy.'* 

Mb  doe  has  'yet  revealed  how  stwh  a  pro- 
greaalve  phlloeophy  woold  sManOate  tafVeat- 
BiMrt  and  Inttlattve  that  tradttttnudly  ftari 
timiiBlHal  growth.  There  are  no  ^^*«^  ok- 
amples  in  the  Communist  world  of  the  ob- 
tmmk'»  tOeaof. 

QntrttM  most  superficial  obaener  would 
<M*tUyiM>  Italy's  preaent  eoonomlo  pnib- 
leme  fkom  Ihoee  enoonntered  by  the  net  of 
the  wortd^  ftoe  na«tons,  iM  of  whteh  hove 
•  oasefced  Inability  to  deel  with  eeiieiM 
led  wllh  a  veeotd  InflMlon 
.  A  by  a  ftve-fold  Inmraee  In 
tbeseloeeffolL 

»»y  the  VxMaA  States,  eegetly  boasting 
off  lecgnt-anononito  upturn,  wlnoea  at  a  eon- 
high     nnoBpIoyment     rate     and 
wvtahea  for  any  signs  Oiat  woidd 


iced  with  the  esceptton  of  Italians  who 
remam  deprtved  of  ca  opportunity  tat  self- 
hdp  by  a  natiaat  ttt  trtlloli  thne  are  33 
irlHy  Ttalian  Aniirti  ani 
ta  Ittta*  ^jMBlMa  .-that 
ire  IdenMladwtth  ttMh 
on.  the  othar  aide  off  the  Atlantic.  Xvwy 
smirk  that  attends  reoonntli^  cC  Italy's 
problems  in  the  preee^oe  off  an  Itollan- 
Amezlcan  vermes  that  fact. 

Italy  denied  the  same  chances  for  seif- 
hnprove—nt  ee  dttier  nattens  oonstltates  as 
g**"*  an  owlnne  as  ItaManwAmertcane  ex- 
cluded from  peHhipaniig  In  evety  oppor- 
tonlty  oar  nenlotj  ofleea. 

BoMan- Amertcans .  have  as  much  reason 
and  rljiht  to  demonstnte  on  behalf  of  Italy 
aa  Msh-Amerlcans,  who  only  recently 
natfemwMe  demonstrations  to  press  for  the 
Tights  or  their  Un  In  Aeload. 

The  fata  of  ItOtg  ta  tnextritniblg  tied  to 
anppei  t  by  ftaHan-Amerlcits 

ttrnn  leno  jMtincaUonfor  the  offhanded 
mattaar  with  whfch  the  real  caneema  ef 

state  and  DDdsEal  i.i»ieiiinwte  Fethope  the 
only  beaeOt  aenming  txorn  thla  altcMtieti 
will  be  l|a  elartfleatton  off  Qie  Unh  Itoat  matts 
the  Attanttcaonieaitnc  Italy  never  fteawose. 

Ih  IMl.  the  ztaUaa  govemniNit.  oatanaa 
by  the  mattnatment— and  killing— orintlBl- 
grant  Itallana.  broke  off  d^doaatte  MlatlAas 
wnh  the  united  States.  The  protest's  force 
was  each  that  the  mned  StasB  fuUy  expected 
the  Imminent  arrival  off  an  Italian  armada 
^—t*.^...,  .-^-.».  .  'yrintf nyoretloii 
to  many  at  Itae  vtettmlBed  tmn^nnts. 
The  aet  of  demandtng  potUive  tupport 

The  act  off  demanding  positive  support  for 
Italy  In  ttia  Iftne  off  ecUs  aaay'be  the  uni- 
fying force  that  ultimately  assures  unbiased 
acceptance  off  Xtanan-Amerleans  In  our 
society. 


■WraOHT  PAll^ifAN 


.  harassed  by  economic 
hi  WH.  began  hnpiementlng  the 
dedotianary  pdtteies  that  vlrtotfiy  relied 
on  nnenployiaent  and  recession  to  bdng  the 
altaaMoB  gndar  contrOL  They  also  planned 
ftir  the  eartain  disproportlanato  Investment 
or  Arab  petiodullaie  In  some  nathms  rather 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASUI 


or  oomracncoT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  or: 


'ATIVEB 


.of  tboaa  nations  aco^ted  a 
plan  bf  BUUtfi  OhanceUor  off  the  Bxehequer 
Denla  Bealey  that  woold  create  a  gSS  bfl- 
Mon  "saftty  fund"  that  wonld  ihlft  funds 
twm  ttrthaves  to  the  have-nots  and  thereby 
oanpsQeate  for  resultlug  tmbalancas. 

to  Ode  fund  In  the  form  of  loans 

of  ymx^tam  doiatlan  would  give  Raly  the 

.  to  devise  and  tmnleiiiHiil  eco- 

aad  polMlBal  modlflcattons  responding 

to  and  reOectlng  recent  events, 

Italg  haHttw  neeOt  a  eompromiae  historical 

or  otfeenoiae— s  point  ampHy  clarified  by  a 

recent  ff.T.  Times  editorial 

Tba  plan  awaits  Uhlted  States  approval, 
withheld  for  almost  a  year  and  only  recently 
submitted  for  congressional  action. 

IWy  hardly  needs  compromise,  historical 
or  otttenrise,  a  point  aa|»ly  clarified  by  a 
recent  Hnr  York  Times  edttorlal  th«t  urged 
the  Itelted  States  and  Common  Itarket  na- 
ttona  to  give  Italy  a  chanee  to  restructure, 
without  which  tt  warned,  "the  handwringwre 
and  fataUsts  will  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  a  Communist  accession  to  power 
that  can  probably  lie  avoided." 

The  Issue  has  yet  to  surface  In  the  ]de- 
thora  off  ptomiees  and  declarations  b^ng 
ahoweted  on  the  Aaertcan  pObUc  by  a  pla- 
toon off  presMeniUd  candidates.  Every  eon- 
atttuency,  every  Interest  is  carefuUy 


ThmnAig,  Marvh  It,  IfTf 

Mr.   BARABEH.  Ux,  SpodkBr.  I   . 

greiMdy  oaddened  to  lodm  of  ttae  deastb 
Sunday  at  WridK  PatEMB.  ttaa  deui  vl 
the  Texas  dekgaUm  and  the  dean  o(  tbe 
^ibole  CeagTMB.  Tbroiiritairt  ]il847  ycus 
la  tfad  HooBe.  he  provided  »  «ype  «f  Iwd- 
enhto  ^nmntna  nei  t»  wlf  jgiieiiiihBi 
but  to  ttie  ejcpftmhin  ancl  benellt  of  the 
peoide  wbun  he  wpreaented  in  flie  greet 
State  o(  Tegotf. 

"When  I  first  came  to  CengxcasM  1873, 
X  was  Impressed  by  the  xeaveet  he  en- 
joyed in  the  eym  of  his  '^onfeeufw  in  the 
H0U8&  As  I  saw  his  dedkiatkn  to  his 
work  and  his  attention  to  the  important 
matteis  oi  the  Natiaa.  I  too,  began  to 
reject  Wri^t  Patman  as  a  VtrMfitOT 
and  as  a  man. 

Tbe  list  of  Wright  Patman's  aecom- 
plishmaits  Is  long  and  distinguished.  &i 
his  many  years  in  the  House  he  served 
in  the  important  **^frii?nmalr1ng  posi- 
tions at  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  aiod  Currency.  <»iinin>io«  of  q^ 
Joint  EcoDomic  Committee,  and  chap- 
man of  the  fiknaU  Business  Committee. 
In  tlwse  rtdes  his  impact  was  far  reach- 
ing in  both  the  financial  communities  of 
this  country  and  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
every  indtvldiial  dtlMn.  FeoidB  aaue- 
times  disagreed  with  Us  views  Mid  ideas 


oa  matters  of  legislative  concern,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  the  economic 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  Yet  he  had  a  finely 
tuned  ear  to  the  economic  tempo  at  our 
times  which  aSowwl  htm  to  author  much 
of  our  most  important  and  innovative 
fiscal  legislation. 

Wright  Patman  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
people,  listening  to  their  problems  when 
big  Government  in  Washington  often 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  People  who  often  felt 
that  they  had  no  recourse  to  change  or 
challenge  their  Oovemment,  truly  had  a 
champion  in  Wright  Patman.  Antece- 
dent to  all  of  his  actions  was  the  recog- 
nition that  ills  power  sprang  from  the 
people.  He  wUl  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
people  of  Texas  and  by  his  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  a  man  filled  with  anger  against 
the  economic  inequities  which  society 
often  dealt  to  the  small  businessman,  the 
farmer,  the  low-wage  earner.  He  led  a  life 
dedicated  to  the  individual  American 
and  to  their  attempts  to  share  in  the 
American  dream.  I  hope,  as  I  know  my 
colleagues  hope,  that  "after  life's  fitful 
fever,  he  sleeps  well." 


ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  CONFERENCE 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail  this 
week  brought  to  my  attention  a  confer- 
ence which  I  consider  to  be  very  sig- 
nificant. 

I  refer  to  the  eighth  biemiial  Archi- 
tects— Engineers  Public  Affahs  Confer- 
ence ct  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  March  16 
and  17.  The  2-day  meeting  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Consulting 
Engineers  Council,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  engineers.  Several  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  wiU  address  the  conference  dele- 
gates on  important  legislative  issues  of 
Interest  to  architects  and  engineers. 
More  than  300  architects  and  engineers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
expected  to  attend. 

As  we  celebrate  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday.  It  is  appropriate  to  pause  in 
recognition  of  the  many  contributions 
which  architects  and  engineers  have 
made  to  the  progress  of  American  so- 
ciety, both  in  design  and  in  technology. 
Indeed,  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  any  facet 
of  modern  life  which  does  not  reflect 
the  Involvement  of  design  professionals. 
From  the  design  of  highways  and  air- 
ports to  the  development  of  innovative 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  from  the 
design  of  aixjhltecturally  significant  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  to  the  creation 
of  whole  new  communities.  America's 
architects  and  engineers  are  on  the  job 
creating  a  better  environment  for  all  of 
us. 

Architects  and  engineers  serve  a  broad 
ranee  of  private  clients,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental, industrial,  commercial,  and 
education  entitles.  Their  high  profes- 


EXTENiSIONS  OF  ItEMARKS 

sional  standards  assiu-e  that  the  public 
interest  Is  well  served.  We  look  to  such 
professionals  to  shape  our  future  world. 
In  view  of  next  week's  Architects-Xb- 
gineers  Public  Affairs  Conference.  I  re- 
quest my  cbngreaslonal  ooUeagues  to 
join  me  in  welcoming  the  members  of 
the  American  Consulting  Engineers 
Council,  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  to  Washington,  D.C.,  with  the 
hope  that  their  conference  will  be  re- 
warding and  their  stay  will  be  memor- 
able. 


INTERNATIONAL  INTERNSHIPS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    UASSACHUSfTTTS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
country  we  have  always  placed  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  education.  We  have 
always  sub^ribed  to  the  notion  tliat  edu- 
cation is  the  key  to  a  better  future.  How- 
ever, we  have  arrived  at  a  point  wliere  it 
is  possible  to  extend  this  philosophy  even 
further. 

America  is  a  country  which  is  effected, 
in  some  way,  by  almost  everything  that 
happens  around  the  world.  Consequently, 
we  should  be  providing  opportunities  for 
a  more  global  education,  rather  than  a 
view  of  the  world  through  only  our  own 
eyes.  The  need  to  educate  our  young  hi 
many  aspects  of  international  relations 
is  great.  In  order  to  gain  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  ways  in  which  foreign 
countries  and  agencies  operate,  a  more 
practical  altei'native  is  necessary.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  as  fuUy 
committed  to  this  concept  a.s  we  should 
be.  While  we  are  still  attempting  to  pro- 
vide topnotch  education  to  Americans, 
we  are  neglecting  this  important  area  of 
study.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  rectify  this,  which  is  de- 
.signed  to  promote  and  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  international  internships  at 
the  university  level. 

H.R.  12288  was  Introduced  on  March 
3,  and  was  referred  to  the  House  C<Mn- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  would 
require  the  Federal  Government,  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  make  funding  available,  on  an  appli- 
cation basi."!,  to  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  sponsoring  such  programs. 
Students  under  such  a  program  would 
have  to  meet  certain  academic  require- 
ments, as  well  as  relate  their  work  to 
their  field  of  study.  Federal  aid  would 
come  in  the  form  of  individual  travel 
stipends  to  students.  A  portion  of  this 
total  funding  would  be  set  aside  for  liv- 
ing expenses  for  those  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  such  a  learning  experi- 
ence. Tlie  bill  provides  the  much  neieded 
Incentive  for  schools  to  initiate,  and  for 
students  to  participate  in  international 
iiiternship  programs. 

-Many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  are 
familiar  with  national  internship  pro- 
grams which  bring  college  students  to 
Washington  to  work  and  leara  in  our 
offices.  I  have  always  admired  and  sup- 
ported such  programs.  It  is  for  tills  rea- 
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son  that  I  now  fed  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  the  hitematfbnal  Internship 
program  as  a  vital  step  toward  the  prep- 
aration of  our  future  leaders.  If  you 
wish  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  extend 
educational  opportunities  to  the  youtli  of 
America,  please  contact  Neal  at  my  office, 
extension  58273. 


THE  FEDERAL  ELECHON  COMMIS- 
SION AND  EX-CA^IDATES 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  deadline  for  reccmstitutlon  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  is  aimost 
upon  us;  the  Supreme  Court  certainly 
will  not — and  should  not — grant  another 
reprieve  for  congressional  foot-dragging. 
Due  to  the  time  factor,  only  two  most 
pressing  facets  of  this  issue  should  not 
be  debated:  a  simple  reconstitution  of 
the  Commission  and  the  increasingly 
relevant  subject  of  ex -candidates.  A  per- 
ceptive discussion  of  this  second  prob- 
lem was  provided  in  a  March  9  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial,  which — alUiough  I  do 
not  wish  to  associate  myself  witli  all  of 
the  views  therein  expressed — I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  here. 

Paying  for  Ex-Campaigns 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  was  very  care- 
ful to  say  the  other  day  that  he  was  "svs- 
pendlng"  his  foundering  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  iiomlnatlon— not 
ending  it.  The  Senator  Apparently  had  two 
reasons  for  this  choice  of  words.  He  wants  to 
stay  available  In  case  his  party  should  sud- 
denly turn  to  him,  however  unlikely  a  pros- 
pect that  may  be.  In  a  more  practical  vein, 
he  also  wants  to  remain  eligible  for  federal 
matching  funds  at  least  until  he  has  coped 
with  some  $100,000  In  campaign  debts. 

That  raises  an  Interesting  question:  When 
should  the  federal  government  8t6p  subsidiz- 
ing failed  campaigns?  The  law  doee  not  spe- 
cifically provide  for  endln^-paymauts  to  can- 
didates who  effect  ively,  but  not  explicitly, 
drop  out.  There  are,  however,  two  Important 
restrictions.  First,  the  subaldies  are  paid  to 
match  small  private  contributions;  thus  be- 
fore he  can  collect  more  public  aid,  Sen.  Bayh 
must  persuade  some  of  his  supporters  to 
make  further  contrlbutloob  to  a  campaign 
that  Is  essentially  defnnct.  Second,  tb«  fed- 
eral funds  may  not  be  used  for  anything  ex- 
cept presidential  campaign  costs.  When  an 
ex-candldate  runs  out  of  bills  to  pay,  hf 
mu.st  return  an  apprf^riate  part  of  any  sur- 
pUis  to  the  U.S.  Treasory. 

Despite  these  limitations,  there  is  the  po.s- 
siblllty  that  a  candidate  with  some  devoted 
backers,  but  little  general  appeal,  could 
mesnder  along  and  keep  collecting  modesi 
public  !<ub8ldles  for  q\jlte  a  while.  Some  stu- 
dents of  the  process  think  that  the  federal 
aid — which  totals  about  $10.5  million  to  12 
Democrats  and  2  Republicans  so  far — Is  al- 
ready propping  up  several  campaigns  thnf 
would  be  bankrupt  otherwise.  To  an  extent, 
this  is  In  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the 
plan,  which  were  to  promote  political  com- 
petition and  reduce  candidates'  dependence 
on  large  private  contrlbntfo^s.  But  there  are 
Umits  of  seemllness  which  candidates  should 
observe.  The  program  was  not  Intended,  for 
tnstafice,  to  eiu;ourage  marginal  contenders 
to  spend  far  beyond  their  means  (in  the  as- 
sumption that  public  fonda  w^Uld  oover  up 
to  balf  of  their  debts.  Nor  was  It  meant  to 
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keep  the  dpor  of  the  treasury  open  to  tboM 
who  BxaaatnAtOn  that  Xbata  path,  to  tlw 
nomination  toM  Men  doeed. 

The  first  two  Dtmocrfttie  drop-outs. 
former  North  Carolina  Qov.  TfiSSf  SantOid 
and  Sen.  Uoyd  Benteen  (D-Tta.),  luHW  set 
useful  precedents  Iff  giving  up  public  sub- 
sidles  as  soon  as' tbcy  bad  given  up  their 
nationwide  campaigns.  Sen.  Bentaen  even 
withdrew  his  pending  applications  for  aid 
that  would  have  matohad  contrfbutlons  re- 
ceived while  he  was  still  an  active  candidate. 
If  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  Ben. 
Bayh  should  eonsliler  trying  to  pay  off  bis 
debts  by  private  contributions  before  exer- 
cising his  right  to  apply  for  matelUng  pub- 
lic funds  tor  whidi  be  may  bave  qualified. 
Dipping  Into  the  public  tzeaaury.  after  one 
has  dropped  out  pf  tbe  race  not  oidy  dis- 
credits tbe  ex-candldates  Involved  but  casts 
unnecessary  shadows  over  tbe  wlude  impor- 
tant experiment  In  public  fliumclng  of  active 
campaigns, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  already  spent 
conslderaUe  time  researching  the  subject 
of  matching  funds  for  ex-candldates  and 
have  drafted  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
constltutioB  legislation  ^>Hrtr«««iTig  tbls 
quandary,  lliere  was  no  irovlslon  In  tbe 
original  law  wliidi  quoke  to  tiie  with- 
drawal of  oactad  candidates  from  tbe 
race  for  the  Presidency;  no  one  foresaw 
the  large  field  Of  contenders  Ibat  the 
1976  race  would  draw.  Tbus,  subject  to 
contribatloQ  recdpt  and  bona  fide  cam- 
paign usage  «ttalificatlans.  Federal 
matching  fnnds  are  stlU  tbere  to  be  bad 
by  any  ez-candidate  who  chooses  to  ac- 
cept than. 

When  American  taxpayers  Aeck  oflT 
the  campaign  dollar  on  their  income  tax 
form,  they  Intend  that  dtiUar  to  go  to- 
ward declared  Presidential  luqiefuls 
not  defeated  bangers-on.  Wbile  numy 
observers  ccntend  ttiat  contrUntlans  will 
drop  off  slgnlllcaotly  after  an  axmoonce- 
ment  of  withdrawal,  who  is  to  say  that 
an  ex-candidate  with  an  eye  on  a  bndc- 
ered  convention  or  a  party  draft  will  not 
keep  headquartets'  activities  at  such  a 
pitch  as  to  solicit  sufiBclent  coDtribotions 
to  continually  qualify  for  Federal  assist- 
ance? 

My  amendment  makes  it  the  duty  of 
an  ex-candldate  to  file  a  statement  of 
withdrawal  with  the  Commission  and — 
as  of  that  date— to  forfeit  all  xitfits  to 
future  matching  funds.  Tbls  measure 
does  not  penalise  an  ez-candidate  for 
prevlouE^  tncorred  bona  flde  wMwralgn 
expenses:  Should  Federal  matdiing 
funds  be  needed  to  cover  the  air  fare  to 
New  Hampshire  In  January — during  tbe 
period  of  declared  candidacy,  the  bill 
may  be  submitted  in  May  for  reimburse- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  January  con- 
tributions it  eUclted. 

This  measure  is  not  a  reaction  to  the 
widespread  fear  that  ex-candldates  are 
planning  to  "take  the  money  and  run." 
I  know  that  close  tabs  are  being  k^t  to 
insure  that  matching  funds  are  used  to 
meet  legitimate  campaign  expenses.  Bat 
it  is  my  contention  that  no  such  category 
exists  once  a  candidate  has  witbdrawn 
from  the  race;  ttiere  is  no  "canaMdgn" 
therefore  no  Federal  assistance  sbotild  be 
available.  I  mge  my  coUeagues  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  important 
provision. 


£)^t£NSIpNS  OF  REMAJRKS 

SAH  AKBD^iO  BOY  800UT  TROOP  16 
COllFLBniS  "UKSKFTER  TOMOR- 
BOW  PAMPHLET 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

or  cujftJuiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBJBSENTATIVES 

Thursdoy,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  an 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  outstanding 
project  completed  by  Boy  Scout  Troop  15 
in  San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

Work  on  this  interesting  pamphlet, 
ctOled  "Day  After  Tomorrow,"  began  in 
October  of  IVIS,  and  represents  the 
troop's  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
BlcentenniaL 

It  is  a  report  on  four  cmrent  problems 
in  the  commmitty  and  Natfam.  llie  ivob- 
lems  have  been  idoitifled,  causes  have 
been  suggested,  and  solutions  have  been 
proposed  on  what  corrective  actions  can 
be  taken  by  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  'T)ay  After  Tomorrow" 
helps  refute  tbe  myth  that  all  youth  In 
this  coimtry  are  indifferoit  to  the  re- 
quirements of  behig  a  "good  cltiaen." 

Members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  15  pay 
sales  tax  on  bike  parts  and  milkshakes, 
amoQg  other  items.  They  are  recognized 
as  tax  paying  citizens  of  ttadr  commu- 
nity. Tbey  are  aware  of  tbe  rl&its  and 
reaponsttillities  of  betaig  a  citizen.  The 
thoughts  they  have  expressed  in  this 
pamphlet  are  an  indication  of  their 
knowledge  of  irtiat  citizoiship  entails. 

Mr.  apeaker,  these  fine  yomig  men 
have  taken  tbe  time  and  ^OTt  to  express 
their  ovtaions  and  Ihoaghts  on  these 
probions,  and  I  bdieve  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  read  the  results  ot  their 
labors. 
Tbe  text  of  this  booklet  follows: 
DAT  Am  ToKomtow 

TROOP  ROSTER — SCOTTTS 

James  Balrd.  Eddie  Barr,  David  Borrero, 
Jeff  B«Tero.  Kevin  Bormo,  Eric  Byers.  Kim 
Byera,  R«nk  Can(»iica. 

Alk  dem,  Louis  Davis.  Danny  Dimiphy, 
Fldl  OaUxeath.  Dave  Oerblc.  Mare  Oteenlee, 
Ben  Hartnatt.  Alan  Jaoobeen. 

Jim  Iiowiy,  Steve  Iiowry.  Tony  Lticarottl, 
Vlnoe  Itucarotti.  Steve  Lussler,  Stanley  Mar- 
tin. Gary  Mason,  John  McCk>nneU. 

John  McWtaorter,  Richard  Morphy,  David 
O'Brien.  Tim  Ogden,  Jeff  Peacock,  Ifike  Petal, 
Bon  Petri.  HOyt  Scott. 

John  Skinner,  Steve  Skinner.  Joe  Soldavlnl, 
Steve  Soldavlnl,  Albert  Sonntag.  Boy  Sonn- 
tag.  Matt  Swalberg.  Bobert  Swalberg. 
taoop  Bosnot — BcaaratB 

Don  Baird,  Herman  Borrero,  Hal  dem, 
George  Fish.  Richard  Galbreath,  Joe  Hart- 
nett. 

Bob  Lowry,  Max  Martin,  Tom  Peacock, 
John  Skinner,  Bill  Swalberg. 

TROOP  SPONSOR 

San  Anselmo  Lion's  Club. 

DTTROirOCTION 

A  corre^tondent  of  a  letter  to  the  "PhUa- 
daphla  Evening  Post",  In  Febrtiary  of  1776. 
wrote  the  following: 

"What  will  be  tbe  probable  benefits  of  in- 
dependence? A  free  and  uniimj^^  trade,  a 
great  aootasion  of  wealth,  and  a  pit)portlon- 
ate  rtse  In  the  value  of  land;  tbe  eetaldtab- 
ment  and  gradual  Improvement  and  perfec- 
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tiocx  of  manufacturers  and  science;  vast 
influx  of  foreigneEB,  enoouraged  by  the  mUd- 
neas  of  a  free,  equal  and  tolaiatinc  govem- 
mcnt  to  leave  tbeir  native  countries,  and 
settte  in  these  Colonies,  an  outstanding  in- 
crease aC  our  pttofit  from  the  present  stock. 
We  cannot  pay  too  great  a  price  for  Liberty, 
and  posterity  will  think  Independence  a 
cheap  punShase  at  tbe  price  paid." 
GOALS  or  craacMSHZp  iBAnnxc  nr  scoctinc 

1.  Scouts  know  somettilng  of  their  Her- 
itage as  an  Amerioen  and  are  |Ht>ud  at  It. 

2.  Scouts  understand  to  some  degree  Amer- 
ican social,  economic  and  government  sys- 
tems. 

3.  Scouts  understand  and  can  use  skills  of 
leadership  to  lead  a  group  to  a  successful 
outcome. 

4.  Scouts  demonstrate  concern  for  and  In- 
terest in  others. 

5.  Scouts  are  aware  of  community  orga- 
nlgatlons  and  what  tbey  do. 

6.  Scouts  contribute  In  some  way  to  tbe 
Improvement  of  tbe  environment  in  which 
they  live. — Scoutmaster's  Handbook 

FROTBCnOV   OV   BASSC  WKBOOMS 

"The  Kghts  of  tbe  Ckriontets",  written 
by  James  Otis  and  SamuA  AdaoM,  and 
adopted  by  Uxt  Boston  Toim  MBettng.  was 
the  start  of  our  Bill  at  Bt^ts.  and  ooatained 
the  foUowlng  parts: 

•'Among  tbe  Natural  Bights  of  the  Col- 
onies, are  tbese:  First,  a  Blgbt  to  late;  Sec- 
<HidIy  to  Liberty:  Thirdly  to  Property;  to- 
getfaw  with  tbe  Bights  to  sun^ort  and  de- 
fend them  in  tbe  beat  manner  they  can. 
These  are  evident  brancbes  of.  rather  than 
deduction  frooi  tbe  Duty  «C  Sstf-Preasrva- 
tlon,  commonly  caUed  tbe  First  Law  of  Na- 
ture. Alsok  men  have  a  rifl^t  to  leaaln  ia 
a  state  of  nature  as  long  as  tbey  please;  and 
in  case  of  IntoUrable  oppression,  civil  or  re- 
ligloos,  to  leave  the  Society  they  belong  to, 
and  enter  into  another." 

piOTBcxiaar  or  aseic  thesdoks 
Freedom  of  Beligi<m.  Bp^eiSi,  Rkss.  As- 
sembly, want  and  Fear  are  Basic  Bights  given 
by  our  Oonstltntkm.  These  Basio  Fkeedoms 
are  presently  being  Ignored,  mnlted  or  vto- 
latecL  As  Clttaens.  we  dont  work  hard  enough 
to  protect  ttiem.  too  often  taking  tfaran  for 
granted.  We  target  our  Heritage,  tninking  it 
1»  etranaL 

We  can  change  tbls  by  getting  more  ClU- 
zens  involved  in  commiuity  affairs,  getting 
out  to  vote  and  attending  eommonity  meet- 
ings. Handouts,  notices  and  posters  tailing 
people  to  vote  should  also  »»»ri*««  why  tbcy 
should  vote  as  waU.  Cranmunity  meetings 
should  be  widely  puldiciaed.  so  that  aU  may 
know  what  is  happening. — ^Eagle  Patrol 

STARVATIDV    AND    HTTNGBt 

In  1760.  at  an  event  honoring  the  first  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth  Bock.  SteiriMn  Ho^Eins 
made  tbe  fcdlowlng  remarks  during  bis 
speech — 

'Nothing  but  extreme  diligence,  and 
matohlesB  perserverance,  could  possibly  have 
carried  them  through  this  imdertaking; 
could  have  procured  for  them  tbe  scanty  mor- 
sels  which  supported  a  Life  ot  Want  and 
oi  Innooense.  Too  much,  have  we  their  de- 
scendants, departed  from  tbe  diligence,  forti- 
tude, frugality  and  Innocence,  of  these  our 
Fathers." 

STARVATION    AND    HVNGIX 

Starvation  and  hunger  In  this  country  has 
many  causes,  but  mainly  It  Is  due  to  a  short- 
age of  food  for  our  people,  and  a  wastage  of 
food  that  is  available.  As  an  example,  in  one 
of  our  sobot^s,  they  recently  emptied  three 
garbage  cans  of  limch  foods  that  had  not 
been  touched.  Most  of  the  problem  Is  due  to 
over-p<9ulatlon,  over-productKm  and  sel- 
fishness. Over-popuUtloa  Is  a  laA  of  jobs 
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Rnd  opportunities,  tben  people  can  not  buy 
the  food  ttMf  need,  Orer-productton  crestes 
too  mach  food,  we  aell  to  other  (xmntries. 
tben  face  shortages  In  our  own  country.  Sel- 
fishness is  caused  when  people  think  of  them- 
«lv«  more  than  others.  This  problem  can  be 
changed  by  people  planting  more  of  thefr 
own  food  for  consumj  tlon,  instead  of  buying 
food.  We  should  eat  less  food,  cut  down  on 
wasteful  snacks,  leaving  more  food  for  others. 
We  must  educate  our  people  about  good  nu- 
trition habits,  so  they  will  be  more  aware  of 
what  tliey  eat. — ^Paul  Bunyan  Patrol 
KKmGT  usaa  ako  shostacks 

Just  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  Rev- 
erend JonaA  Clarke  made  the  following 
statement,  while  addressing  his  congregation 
at  Lexington,  Ma-ssachusetts — 

"It  appears  to  us  that  in  emerging  from 
a  state  of  nature  into  a  well  regulated  state 
of  society,  mankind  must  give  up  some  of 
their  natural  rights  In  order  that  others  at 
greater  Importance  to  their  well  being, 
safety  and  happiness,  both  as  societies  and 
Individuals,  xo^ht  be  better  enjoyed,  se- 
cured and  defended.  That  a  clvU  form  of 
government  is  of  a  nature  entered  Into  by 
Individuals  who  mutuaUy  and  solenu-Jy  en- 
gage to  Mi/ppoTt  aad  defend  each  other,  is 
the  enjoyment  of  rights  " 

ENSKCT  USES  AND  SHQKTAOES 

We  don't  have  enough  oil.  We  have  enougli 
coal  but  it  pollutes  to  much.  We  have  wasted 
our  resources  to  a  great  extent.  We  are  now 
becoming  pigs  with  our  resources,  and  if  we 
don't  stop  It,  w«  will  soon  be  paying  double 
for  th«  resources,  we  are  paying  a  fair  price 
for  now.  TMb  problem  has  been  caused  by 
wasteful  use,  we  haven't  been  properly 
trained.  People  overuse  and  wavte  our  energy 
resources.  We  are  not  trying  to  find  out 
about  other  sources  of  energy.  We  haven't 
tried  to  learn  from  our  mistaken.  There  are 
many  ways  to  .save  our  energy:  Turn  off 
lights  not  being  vised  at  the  moment:  turn 
down  the  thermostat  to  fi6':  turn  off  air 
conditioners  when  not  in  use;  stop  pre-lteat- 
ing  ovens;  walk  la  place  of  driving:  aud 
many  more. — Unicom  Patrol 

EBCTCLING  Or  WASTE  FKOOUCTS 

On  October  30,  1774,  while  sitting  in  ses- 
sion, the  First  Continental  Congress,  made 
the  following  a  portion  of  their  historic  Con- 
tinental Association  Report — 

"We  will.  In  our  several  ntatlons,  encour- 
age frugality,  economy  and  industry,  and 
profnote  agricultural,  arts  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  country,  especially  that  of  wool. 
and  will  discontinue  and  discourage  every 
species  of  extravagance  and  dissipation." 

HECTCXING    or   WASTE    PRODUCTS 

America  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the 
World  that  does  not  recycle.  We  waste  a  lot 
of  raw  materials  by  not  recycling,  when  we 
really  need  too.  America  is  the  biggest  pro- 
ducer in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  smallest  in 
the  world  for  recycling.  Everybody  is  afraid  to 
believe  that  our  resources  are  running  out. 
People  have  wasted  resources  without  think- 
ing about  tomorrow.  We  have  over-produced 
too  much.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
acted  without  thinking,  and  in  doing  so, 
wasted  a  lot  of  natural  resources.  This  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  having  paper  and  can 
drives  at  business  and  Scout  Meetings,  by 
placing  big  signs  on  the  highways  a-.king 
everyone  to  recycle.  There  are  many  other 
ways  to  help,  but  each  of  us  musi  .-.art 
today. -Yamaha  Patrol 

COMCXUSION 

A  cimcerned  citizen  of  New  York.  wTltlng 
under  the  Pen  Name  of  Salus  Popull.  meaning 
•Greetings  to  the  People",  wrote  In  *he  New 
York  •Packet",  on  March  28.  1776 — 

"I  cannot  help  cherishing  a  secret  hope 
that  God  has  destined  America  to  form  the 
la^-t  and  Ijest  plan  that  can  possibly  exist, 
and  that  he  will  gradually  carry  thoae  who 
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have  long  been  under  the  galllBg  yoke  of  ty- 
ranny In  every  othar  quarter  of  tli«  gtotn^  Into 
the  bosom  of  perfect  liberty  and  fimadom 
in  America.  Were  the  great  men  of  the  present 
day,  all  those  who  chose  to  Interfere  in  public 
affairs,  only  to  set  befoxv  them  tbs  go  like 
plestsure  of  conferring  the  most  lasting  and 
complete  state  of  happiness  human  nature 
is  capable  of.  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  on 
millions  yet  unborn,  and  the  eternal  reward 
which  must  attend  the  doing  of  so  much 
good." 

■O  beautlfiU  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties. 
Above  the  fruited  plain, 
America,  America, 
Ood  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood, 
From  .sea  to  shining  .sea. 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream. 
That  sees  beyond  the  years. 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam, 
Undimmed  by  human  tears. 
America,  AnMrlca, 
God  abed  his  grace  on  thee, 
.^nd  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood, 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 
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THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OP  HOWARD 
HUGHES— PART  VI 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MAfiSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Ml-.  HARRINGTON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  today  the  sixth  instaUment  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  expose  re- 
gardin«(  Howard  Hughes'  privileged  rela- 
tionship with  sectors  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  this  segment,  Reporters  Donald 
L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele  explore 
the  distribution  of  the  Ho^^-ard  Hu^ies 
Medical  Institute's  assets. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Hughes  Executivls  Get  'CH.^Rriy" 

Funds 

I  By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

This  is  a  story  about  executives  of  a  large 
American  company  who  privately  establishfed 
two  shadowy  corporations  on  the  Cayman 
Islands  in  the  British  West  Indies,  a  favorite 
location  for  those  seeking  to  avoid  American 
tax  laws. 

It  is  a  story  about  what  was  apparently 
the  one  and  only  business  meeting  then  held 
by  those  two  paper  corporations—  conducted 
on  a  November  day  m  1970  at  a  hotel  in 
Tijuana,  Mexico. 

It  is  a  story  about  money  that  Is  charged 
to  one  subsidiary  of  the  large  American  com- 
pany, then  is  moved  from  a  Swsa  bank  to 
yet  another  subsidiary  of  the  large  American 
company,  then  is  deposited  in  tl'e  personal 
bank  account  of  an  executive,  and  finally  is 
transferred  to  a  bank  account  in  the  Ba- 
hamas maintained  by  one  of  the  Cnynian 
Island?  corporations. 

Ir  Is  a  story  about  a  Mis.sissippi  l)u.sineE.s- 
woman  who  borrows  at  least  $2  million  from 
the  large  American  company  to  buy  slock  in 
yet  another  company—  stock  which,  when 
the  investment  goes  bad.  she  cells  'o  the 
company  that  bankrolled  her  purche-w. 

And  It  Is  also  a  story  of  how  tho.se  same 
exec\itlve«  Invest  millions  of  their  company's 
dollars  in  other  companies  that  pay  no  divi- 
dends and  that  in  fact  lo«e  millions  of 
dollars. 

Wl\o  are  these  people?  And  whose  money 
are  they  shuttling  around  the  world  and 
Investing  in  money-losing  enterprises? 


They  are  all  top-level  executives  of  Hushes 
Alrcfaft  Co.,  which  is  solely  owned  by  the 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute,  the  per- 
sonal foundation  of  bOUonaire  recluse  Hov.- 
ard.Bobard  Hughes. 

And  the  money  they  are  spending  Is  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  medical  Institute,  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  that  has  been  labeled 
a  charity  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
That  Is,  It  Ls  money  from  the  treasury  of 
the  medical  Institute's  aircraft  company, 
whose  main  source  of  support  over  the  past 
decade  has  been  $6  billion  in  federal  con- 
tracts, most  of  them  obtained  without  com- 
petitive bidding. 

The  curious  business  transactions — involv- 
ing both  directly  and  tndlr«etly  the  assets 
of  Howard  Hughes'  personal  tax-exempt 
charity — were  turned  up  by  The  Inquirer  in 
an  eight-month  investigation  Into  the  btisi- 
ness  affairs  of  Hughes  and  especially  his  deal- 
ings with  the  federal  government. 

Those  tratisactions  Indicate  that  the  air- 
craft company,  which  is  controlled  by  How- 
ard Hughes,  has  used  money  tunneled  to 
the  company  in  the  form  ot  federal  con- 
tracts not  to  benefit  the  company  Itself— or 
its  owner,  the  medical  tostltyte — but  rather 
to  benefit  compsfny  exeeutlvto  |iera<HiaIly. 

There  u,  in  fact,  substantial  evldeikce  to 
suggest  that  the  assets  of  the  company  have 
been  used  to  finance  private  areangements 
designed  to  shelter  Hughes'  exacutives  from 
federal  Income  tax  payments  and  to  enhance 
their  personal  wealth. 

And  It  Is  also  clear  that  during  a  period  In 
which  the  aircraft  company  paid  out  only 
917  million  to  the  medical  institute  it  sup- 
ports— $8.8  million  of  which  the  Institute 
promptly  channeled  to  another  Huglies' 
company  in  the  form  of  interest  payments 
on  an  outstanding  loan — the  aircraft  com- 
pany was  busy  investing  nearly  $50  million 
In  a  string  of  cable  television  and  financial 
management  companies  that  have  pUed  up 
combined  losses  of  tens  of  millions  ol  dollars. 

As  the  Inquirer  dlsolosed  yestarday.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  for  five  years 
delayed  a  decision  on  the  Institute's  founda- 
tion status,  a  delay  that  has  saved  the  air- 
craft company  mUllons  of  dollars. 

It  is  against  this  background — Hughes' 
seemingly  friendly  relationship  with  the  IRS, 
the  agency's  failure  to  enforce  the  tarx  l8«'S 
involving  the  billionaire  recluse,  and  the 
medical  institute's  failure  to  receive  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  its  Investment  In  the  air- 
craft company — that  the  private  business 
dealings  of  Hughes  executives  take  on  a  spe- 
cial significance. 

Although  most  of  the  details  of  Hughes 
Aircraft's  business  transactions  are  cloaked 
In  traditional  Hughes  secrecy — despite  the 
fact  that  the  company  exists  on  American 
tax  dollars — The  Inquirer  has  pieced  together 
the  following  account  of  assorted  Hughes 
deals  from  thousands  of  pages  cf  court  rec- 
ords and  from  government  and  legal  docu- 
ments. 

In  the  sttmmer  of  1970,  John  D.  Couturie. 
one  of  a  half-dozen  of  Hughes  Aircraft's  top 
executives,  was  Introduced  to  George  A. 
Helwig.  a  Los  Angeles  financial  consultant 
and  real  estate   appraiser. 

Couturie  who  retired  from  the  compan.v 
lust  year,  wa.s  representing  other  Hughes  ex- 
ecutives a-ho  were  Interested  In  setting  up  a 
tax  shelter  for  themselves — a  legs"  device  to 
Increase  income  and  avoid  payment  of  f'-(i- 
eral  Income  tajtes. 

As  Helwig  recalled  their  meeting: 

Helwig  said  that  he  and  an  aasuciate. 
Noiinau  TyroiM,  put  together  an  investment 
package  for  the  Hughes  executives,  labeled 
the  "overseas  investment  program,"  that 
called  for  the  setting  up  of  tax-free  forelt'i 
corporations  to  Invest  in  United  States  real 
estate. 

.\ccordir.ii  to  Helwig,  once  the  investment 
program  was  outlined  to  Hughes  executives. 
he  was  askf  d  to  implement  the  program,  and 
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was  assured  that  Cktuturle,  Walter  W.  Hud- 
son (also  a  Hughes  eiecutive).  and  fix  air- 
craft compeny  IfseU  would  do  the  foaowing: 

"Provide  oapitaUzation  by  k>an  or  Invest- 
ment. 

"Lend  the  credit  and  leverage  of  Hughes 
.Mrcraft  Co.  directly  and  Indirectly  to  the 
capitalization  and  success  of  the  oversea  in- 
\  estraent  program. 

'Engage  the  facilities  and  'good  offices  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  domestically  and 
abroad,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  program, 
including  exeou  *  *  *,  computer  services 
and  •   •   *  equipment." 

After  a  series  of  meetings  at  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  plants  at  xa  Seg  •  *  *  and  Culver 
City,  Calif.,  It  was  agreed  that  two  corpora- 
tions would  be  aet  up  In  the  Cayman  Islands, 
British  West  Indies. 

The  companies  were  called  North  American 
Financial  Management  Co.  (KAVAMOO)  and 
International  naancial  Management  Oo.  On 
Nov.  4,  1970,  the  two  companies  Iield  wbat 
apparently  was  their  one  and  only  oflksial 
meeting,  condncted  at  a  hotel  in  Tljaana, 
Mexico. 

At  the  meeting,  attended  by  a  half-doaen 
persons  who  were  flown  there  by  the  aircraft 
company,  Couturie  was  elected  a  director 
and  treasurer  of  both  companies.  Hudson  was 
elected  a  director  of  both  companies. 

The  group  of  Hughes  executives,  repre- 
sented by  CouttDie,  agreed  to  put  •150,000 
in  NAFAMCO,  one  of  the  conqnuiles  they 
had  Just  formed,  as  seed  money  for  an  in- 
vestment program.  (A  matchbig  $150,000, 
supposedly  to  be  put  up  by  a  second  group 
of  Investors  not  connected  with  Hughes  Air- 
craft, never  materialized.) 

The  tlSOXXX)  Invested  by  the  Hughes 
executives  in  their  own  fledgling  conqmny 
was  not  their  own  money.  It  came  from  a 
bank  In  Swltaerland.  which  then  charged 
the  $150,000  as  a  loan  to  Huatnt  8A.,  a  wliolly 
owned  Swiss  eotMldlary  of  Hughes  Aircraft. 
Colncidentany.  Oouturie,  in  addition  to  being 
a  vice  president  of  Hughes  Aircraft  and  trtuB- 
tirer  of  tlie  new  investment  company,  was 
also  president  of  Huslnt,  the  source  of  the 
new  con^MUiy's  capital. 

Couturie  briefly  transferred  the  money 
from  Switzerland  to  Resources  Investment 
Co.,  a  recently  created  subsidiary  of  Hughes 
Aircraft,  and  than  to  his  own  personal  bank 
account  and  finally  to  tlie  Hassan  hank  ac- 
count of  KAFAMOO.  Couturie,  the  treasurer 
of  NAFAMCO.  then  issued  a  note  to  Couturie, 
the  president  of  Huslnt,  securing  the  loan. 

Couturie,  the  Bu(^es  vice  pra^Uent.  then 
commissioned  NAFAMCO  to  act  as  a  broker 
In  the  sale  of  "oertain  geotliermal  leasss  in 
the  United  States"  to  Beaouroes  Investment, 
the  recently  created  Hughes  subsidiary. 

Indeed,  Oouturie  later  testified  In  a  depo- 
sition proceeding  that  that  task  was  "the 
only  bustness  transaction,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  NAFAMCO  ever  did." 

When  NAFAMCO  completed  that  trans- 
action, Couturie.  the  NAFAMCO  treasurer, 
submitted  a  glSOJMO  bin  to  Oouturie,  the 
Hughes  vice  president.  He  maintains  that  he 
paid  the  bin  by  canceling  the  $160,000  note. 

Net  effect:  NAFAMCO.  the  fledgling  corpo- 
ration set  up  by  Hughes  executives  with  little 
or  no  cash  Investment  of  their  own,  still  had 
$150,000,  but  no  longer  had  a  $150,000 
debt. 

And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  geothermal 
lease  transaction  NAFAMCO  participated  in 
to  earn  Its  $150,000  ftom  Hughes  Aircraft? 

Hughes  executives  decline  to  comment 
about  either  the  aircraft  company's  busi- 
ness dealings  or  their  own  peiwmal  invest- 
ments. But  records  filed  with  a  federal  agency 
show  that  In  December  1970,  Sesonrces  In- 
vestment, the  naw  Bugh<!s  subsidiary,  paid 
$3.5  million  and  royalties  to  a  company  called 
Geothermal  Beaources  International  Inc.  tn 
return  for  a  sublease  on  a  California  geo- 
thermal property. 
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If  the  $150,000  brokerage  commission  was 
paid  to  NAFAMCO  in  connection  witli  the 
apquisitton  of  the  geothermsl  lease  by  Re- 
sources Ihvestmsnt,  as  sesms  likely,  tlien  the 
whole  tangled  affairs  means  simply  this: 

A  sum  of  $160,000,  obtained  from  a  foreign 
subsidiary  of  Hughes  Aircraft,  was  paid  as  a 
coznmlsslon  to  a  foreign  corporation  set  up 
privately  by  Hughes  executives — for  serving 
as  a  broker  in  the  sale  of  a  lease  to  another 
Hughes  subsidiary. 

Couturie  maintained  In  cotu-t  records  that 
payment  of  the  $160,000  commission  was  a 
proper  business  dealing. 

But  when  questioned  about  NAFAMCO's 
records  In  a  deposition  proceeding,  Coutmle 
responded  with  the  same  vague  answers  that 
have  become  a  trademark  of  Hughes  execu- 
tives. 

He  was  asked  about  the  companies  by 
MMrls  Stone,  an  attorney  representing 
Hslwlg  in  a  civU  lawstiit  pending  in  Los  An- 
geles County  Superior  Court  Involving  yet 
another  Investment  venture  by  the  Hughes 
executives  In  which  they  are  suing  Helwig 
and  he  in  turn  is  suing  them: 

Stone.  Do  you  know  where  the  bank  state- 
ments (of  NAFAMCO)  were  maUed? 

Couturie.  No,  I  do  not. 

Stone.  Do  you  know  where  the  canceled 
checks  are  presently  frran  that  account? 

Couturie.  No,  I  do  not. 

Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  the  canceled  checks 
on  that  account? 

Contuite.  I  did  not. 

Stone.  Did  yon  ever  sign  any  ot  the  checks 
for  the  NAFAMOO  *  *  *  account? 

Oouturie.  I  think  so. 

Stone.  Do  you  recaU  how  that  took,  place? 

Couturie.  OeneraUy.  they  would  be  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Helwig  and  presented  to  either 
me  or  MT.  Hudson  for  signing. 

Stone.  Would  they  be  brought  to  your  of- 
fice, or  would  you  go  to  their  office? 

Oouturie.  It  could  have  hi^pened  either 
way. 

And  consider  this  farther  exchange  be- 
tween Stone  and  Couturie,  keeping  In  mind 
that  Couturie — ^then  a  t(9  executive  of 
Hu^MB  Abrcran  Co.,  a  company  that  spends 
bUUans  ct  doilars  In  American  tax  money 
on  assortsd  gorvemment  projects,  also  was 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  NAFAMOO: 

Stone.  Do  you  know  how  ttte  $160jOOO  was 
carried  on  the  books  of  NAFAMOO? 

Couturie.  No.  I  do  not. 

Stone.  Ton  clon't  know  whether  or  not 
tikey  were  credited  to  Income? 

Ceutorle.  I  swinnie  It  was,  but  I  never 
kept  the  books  of  NAFAMCO. 

Stone.  l>o  yoo  know  who  did  keep  the 
books  of  NAFAMOO? 

Oouturie.  Mo,  I  dent. 

Stone.  Do  you  know  wliether  at  not  any 
books  wise  ever  kept? 

Couturie.  I  know  of  no  books  that  were 
ever  kept. 

Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  a  tax  return  of 
any  sort  prepared  in  the  name  of  NAFAMCO? 

Couturie.  No. 

Stone.  Did  you  ever  direct  anyone  to  keep 
books  of  NAFAMOO? 

Oouturie.  No. 

m  other  p^>erB  filed  in  the  same  court 
caee,  Helwig  offered  an  explanation  for  the 
$100,000  commlsBion  paid  by  Bngbes  Alr- 
eraftlB  international  subsidiary  that  differed 
abarply  troax  Couturie*s  statements. 

Said  Helwig: 

"Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  absorbed  the  loss  of 
the  original  investment  ($160,000)  by  means 
of  a  fictitious  brokerage  coomiisslon,  a  geo- 
thermal property,  which  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
purchased." 

Whatever  the  case  may  be  concerning  the 
commission,  several  things  are  clear: 

At  the  very  least,  subsidiaries  ot  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co. — a  company  owned  by  a  tax- 
exempt  foondation-^-were  used  to  channel 
money  from  one  bustness  to  another  tn  eon- 
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nection  with  private  financial  arrangements 
intended  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  federal 
Income  tax  liability  of  Hughes  executives. 

Assets  under  the  control  of  an  organiza- 
tion labeled  a  charity  by  IRS  were  used  with 
the  Intention  of  personally  benefiting 
Hughes  executives. 

The  financial  records  of  the  aircraft  com- 
pany are.  In  the  words  of  Seymour  S.  Mintz, 
attorney  for  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  In- 
stitute, "ftdly  available"  to  the  institute 
Thus  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  medical 
institute  Is  aware — or  should  be  aware — of 
the  curious  Caribbean  transactions  of 
Hughes  executives. 


THE  POST  STRIKE  IS  NOT  OVER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHXCAN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  llr.  Speaker,  cm 
Sunday,  Febroary  29,  the  Washington 
Post  ruMtehed  a  mammoth  analysis  of 
the  bitter  strike  that  began  at  the  Post 
last  October  1.  Ibis  article,  which  was 
Inserted  Into  the  Congkessional  Record 
March  5  by  Senator  Perot,  of  lUlnols. 
was  written  by  Robert  O.  Kaiser,  a  News- 
paper Ghifld  member  who  has  been  cross- 
ing the  picket  Une  of  the  paper's  strftlng 
pressmen  since  the  walkout  b^an. 

In  an  editor's  note  to  the  article,  the 
Post  explained  that  Mr.  Kaiser  had  been 
asked  at  the  onset  of  the  strike  "to 
gather  material  for  a  long  dBBuiiuUcp 
and  exidanatlon  of  tihe  str&e  that  vrauld 
appear  irtien  it  ended." 

As  exhaustive  as  Mr.  Kaiser's  piece  is, 
it  is  not  the  whole  stray.  Ladeed,  the 
whole  story  has  not  even  been  played 
out  yet.  Ck>ntrai7  to  Sie  imptesskm. 
given  by  the  Post  editofs  note,  ttie 
strike  is  stQl  not  over.  Tlie  striking  press- 
men's uni«m  contlnnes  to  maintain  an 
around-tiie-clock  picket  line  around  ttie 
Post  building,  and  ft  is  being  honored 
by  indlTldual  members  of  other  unions 
at  the  Post. 

One  of  thoee  indlTiduals  is  John 
Hanrahan.  who,  like  Mr.  Kaiser,  is  a 
Post  roMiter  and  member  of  the  News- 
paptf  OulkL  A  we^  after  Mr.  Kaiser's 
analysis  appeared.  Mr.  Hanrahan  wrote 
his  own  study  of  the  strike,  in  the  fonn 
of  a  bkignsAxy  of  John  Clauss,  a  striking 
pressman  k^io  died  la  •  tragic  siddde 
Febnuury  10.  Stoce  the  Poet  sfaikas  do 
not  have  a  daily  newspaper  at  tlielr  dis- 
posal, Mr.  Hanrahan  Is  article  has  been 
puUished  In  pamphlet  frarm  by  th6 
Greater  Washington  Area  Post  Strike 
Support  Committee. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hanrahan's  article,  which 
is  entitled  "The  Life  of  a  Pressman: 
John  Clauss,"  is  a  moving  acoonnt  erf  the 
factors  that  produced  tiie  Post  strike.  It 
deserves  a  wider  audience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Hanrahan's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Life  or  A  Fsxssman  :  John  Clauss 
(By  John  Hanrahan) 

In  December,  1956,  John  Clauss,  his  friend 
Tom  Langen  and  several  other  msa  pBed  into 
a  Chevrolet  and  a  DeSoto   tn  Springfield, 
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Ohio,  aud  headed  for  Washington.  DC.  to 
begin  new  lives. 

Their  good,  steady  Jobs  as  gravuie  press- 
men  at  the  CroweU-ColUer  Publishing  Co. 
bad  b«en  wiped  out  a  few  weeka  earlier  when 
Colliers  magazine  folded.  Clauss,  Langen  and 
many  of  the  others  were  more  than  40  years 
old  and  wore  worried  about  finding  new  Jobs. 
In  1956.  as  now,  economic  times  were  hard. 
It  seemed  "like  the  end  of  the  world"  when 
the  Colliers  plant  shut  down.  John  Clauss's 
wife,  Carolyn,  recalled  recently. 

Then  the  word  came  that  two  men  from 
The  Washington  Post  were  in  town,  recruit- 
ing the  unemployed  gravure  operators  for 
pressroom  Jobs  at  the  newspaper.  The  two 
men  were  Eddie  Meyer,  president  of  Local  6 
of  the  Pressmen's  Union,  and  Adrian  Plsher. 
a  thoughtful  Post  company  top  official. 

Clauss  and  Langden  were  impressed,  and 
along  with  21  other  former  CroweU-ColUer 
employees,  signed  up.  In  a  time  of  crisis, 
when  Job  prospects  looked  bleak,  the  Post 
hiring  brought  renewed  hope  to  the  C!aus.s 
family. 

Exactly  19  years  after  Local  6  and  the  Post 
rescued  John  Clauss  from  Joblessness,  a 
heartless  Post  management  Informed  him 
and  more  than  200  of  his  pressroom  comrades 
that  he  and  his  union  were  no  longer  wanted 
at  The  Washington  Post.  John  Clauss  saw 
the  Post  recruit  and  hire  scabs  to  take  hi-s 
place,  as  well  as  the  Jobs  of  his  fellow  v.ork- 
eis. 

AT  59  .  .  .  HOW  DO  YOU  START  OVER? 

If  prospects  had  been  bleak  for  tlie  CUvlb.^ 
family  19  years  earlier,  they  were  almost 
non-existent  In  December,  1975.  Who's  going 
to  hire  a  59-year-old  man  to  run  a  press? 
And  beslde.s,  there  were  few  pressmen's  Jobs 
available  anywhere  in  the  newspaper  uidvie- 
try.  Even  if  there  had  been  Jobs  and  an  em- 
ployer willing  to  hire  a  man  that  old.  there 
was  an  Industry-wide  publishers'  blackllh'. 
operating  agaiiL-jt  Pressmen's  Local  G.  Aud  at 
59,  he  was  still  too  young  to  retire  and  col- 
lect Social  Security.  John  Claass  began  to 
fall  Into  deep  despair. 

"Rxmning  a  press  was  his  life."  said  Caro- 
lyn Clauss.  The  Post's  hiring  of  >.cabs 
"brought  back  painful  memories  of  our  days 
at  Crowell-CoUler."  she  said.  "But  in  those 
days  we  were  19  years  youitger  and  there  were 
Jobs  then.  At  59,  when  you're  a  pressman, 
how  do  you  start  over?" 

On  February  10,  John  Clau.ss  took  a  .22 
rifle  and  blasted  hLs  life  away  with  one  shot 
to  the  forehead.  Things  had  come  full  circle. 
"nie  newspaper  that  had  helped  save  him  in 
1966  had  helped  kUl  him  in  1976. 

LIFE  WAS  GOOD  IN  SI>RINGFTELD 

John  Clauss  was  born  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  on 
August  24,  1916.  He  was  one  of  seven  chil- 
dren, having  three  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
He  lived  in  Dayton  until  he  was  4  or  5  years 
old.  Then  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
placed  In  the  Knights  of  Pythias  orphanage 
in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Clauss  always  retained  fond  memorle.s  of 
the  orphanage.  He  completed  the  llth  grade 
there  and  took  an  active  Interest  in  sports 
as  a  pitcher  on  the  baseball  team  and  a  men\- 
ber  of  the  football  team.  When  he  left  the 
orphanage  in  1936  he  went  right  to  woric  ai 
Crowell-CoUler. 

In  World  War  II,  Clau.ss  .served  as  an  tn- 
listed  man  in  the  Army  from  June  30,  h>41. 
until  August  20,  1945.  He  was  stationed  in 
Guam,  assigned  to  work  in  ordnance  main- 
tenance. For  his  service  he  was  awarded  U.e 
Asiatic-Pacific  Theatre  Ribbon  with  one 
Bronze  Star,  aud  the  American  Defense 
Medal.  After  his  discharge  from  tlic  Army, 
he  went  back  to  Crowell-ColHer.  In  1949  he 
and  Carolyn  were  married.  They  had  two 
daughters.  They  are  Coiuile  L.  ShefBeld,  now 
31.  a  daughter  by  Mrs.  Clauss's  first  marriage; 
and  Linda  C.  May,  now  21.  There  Is  also  a 
grandson,  Todd  Sheffield.  6  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Life  was  good  In  Springfield.  The  Ciausses 
had  many  friends  and  relatives  and  John 
liked  to  go  hunting,  fishing  and  bowling  with 
them  when  he  had  a  chance.  In  later  years, 
after  the  Clausses  bad  come  to  Washington, 
they  would  go  back  to  Ohio  on  vacation  at 
every  chance.  Talking  to  Carolyn  Clauss  It 
becomes  clear  that  although  they  have  lieen 
living  in  Washington  for  19  years,  their 
hearts  have  always  been  back  in  Ohio. 

Given  the  bitterness  of  the  continuing 
Pressman's  Strike  at  the  Post,  it  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  management  and  union  repre- 
sentatives went  together  to  Springfield  to 
recruit  pressmen  for  the  Post.  But  In  those 
days,  the  Post  was  a  struggling,  family-owned 
newspaper  on  good  terms  with  Its  unions.  As 
one  old-timer  from  the  Poit  pressroom  put 
It  recently,  "It  had  a  heart  " 

Now,  the  Post  Is  a  major  publicly-owned 
conglomerate.  It  owns  Newsweek,  television 
stations  in  Wa.-.hington  and  along  the  East 
Coast,  another  newspaper  in  Trenton,  N.J., 
a  paper  mill  In  Canada,  and  so  on.  The  cor- 
poration now  must  satisfy  Its  stockholders 
whose  only  interest  Is  higher  profits.  Prom 
the  workers'  standpoint,  this  translates  Into 
anti-unlon  policies.  Somewhere  In  the  past 
19  years,  the  Post  forgot  the  people  who  work 
for  it.  Somewhere  in  the  past  19  years,  it 
'ost  its  soul. 

"HE  WAS  DEVOTED  Tu  HIS  WORK'" 

Back  In  1956,  John  Clau.ss  couldn't  fore- 
see this  change  in  the  Posts  policy  toward 
its  workers.  He  and  the  other  men  needed 
jobs  aud  were  grateful  to  the  Poaf^and  the 
Po.ft.  as  Tom  Langen  put  It.  was  desperate 
for  men  at  the  time." 

So,  after  making  plans  for  their  families 
to  join  them  months  later,  Langen,  Clauss 
and  several  other  men  set  out  for  Washing- 
ton one  cold,  snowy  day  In  December.  Lan- 
Ken  recalls  that  the  drive  along  Route  40  was 
treacherous  as  the  car  slid  all  over  the  ley, 
crooked  road,  travelling  through  the  West 
Virginia  mountains  on  the  way  down  to 
Washington.  They  were  dog-tired  after  the 
15-hour  drlve. 

"But  the  night  we  got  there  we  found  out 
the  Post  needed  men  to  work  right  away,  so 
Johnny  and  I  went  to  work  that  night," 
Langen  said.  This,  said  Langen  and  Carolyn 
Clauss,  typified  John  Clauss'  attitude  to- 
ward his  work  at  the  Post. 

•He  took  pride  In  getting  out  a  good 
product."  said  Carolyn  Clauss.  "If  It  was 
Johnnys  day  off,  but  someone  else  didn't 
.show  up,  vkhy  they'd  call  up  Johnny  and 
iie'd  always  go  In." 

As  for  his  work  In  the  pressroom,  Carolyn 
said  that  many  times  she  heard  his  fellow 
v.orkers  .say  "that  when  Johnny  Clauss  did 
It,  It  was  done  right.  He  wasn't  .sloppy.  He 
wanted  things  done   a  certain   way.  " 

John  Clauss  was  content  with  this  Job  at 
tlie  Post.  But  It  played  havoc  with  what 
most  people  would  consider  a  regular  home 
and  family  life.  He  normally  went  to  work 
lit  9  or  9:30  p  m  and  didn't  get  home  until 
bam. 

•Because  of  tlie  nighi  hoins  he  worked, 
'.nd  working  most  weekends,  and  his  having 
to  bleep  in  the  day  time,  we  had  no  social 
life,  no  church  life, "  said  Carolyn  Clauss. 
Mv  daughter  Linda  played  flute  at  school 
and  she  said  to  me:  Daddy  uever  heard  me 
play:'  Well,  1  guess  he  Koi  to  see  her  march 
in  the  'oand  ai  one  fooibiill  game." 

■  People  out  there  in  the  public,  who  crit- 
icise the  pre.sKnie;i  during  the  strike,  Just 
Uoii  I  understand  the  hours  they  work.  1 
never  knew  what  time  ho  would  get  home. 
Those  people  when  they  get  the  Post  on  their 
doorsteps  on  Sunday  mornings,  they  don't 
realize  lh.it  the  man  who  helped  put  that 
paper  there  didn't  have  any  sort  of  family 
life.  We  had  no  friends  outside  the  Post. 
As  I  said,  when  you  work  In  the  Post  press- 
room you  don't  have  any  social  life.  I  aat 
here  dn  my  living  room)  many  a  Chrlstmaa 
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Eve  putting  toys  together  for  our  kids,  whil<- 
Johnny  was  down  putting  out  the  paper  for 
people  to  read  on  Ohrtstmas  morning." 

Although  the  pressroom  work  was  noisy 
and  dangerous,  John  Clauss  didn't  complain 
to  his  wife.  She  aald,  "He  was  a  oonecicu- 
tlous  man.  He  wasnt  a  talker.  He  didn't  bring 
his  worries  home."  Unlike  many  of  his  fellow 
pressmen  In  the  dangerous  pressroom,  "he 
never  got  hurt.  Oh,  he'd  tell  about  the  plates 
coming  off  the  press  and  flying  through 
the  air,  but  he  never  got  hurt," 

"And  rain,  snow.  Ice,  whatever,  Johnny 
would  always  show  up  for  work.  Many  a 
time  I  shoveled  out  the  driveway  while 
Johnny  was  sleeping.  Twice  I  had  major 
.svirgery,  but  Johnny  never  missed  a  day  of 
work.  He  was  devoted  to  bis  work." 

BUT    THEN    .    .    .    THINGS    BEGAN    TO    CHANCE 

Carolyn  Clauss  and  her  two  daughters 
came  to  the  Washington  area  In  May,  1957. 
after  the  school  year  was  finished  In  Ohio 
John  Claviss  had  been  rooming  with  Tom 
Langen  at  the  Franklin  Park  Hotel.  Wlien 
Carolyn  arrived  with  the  children,  Oie 
Clausses  moved  Into  a  modest  two-story 
house  In  Wheaton,  Maryland,  their  home  for 
the  next  19  j'ears. 

■The  Washington  Post  was  a  good  place 
to  work, "  said  Carolyn  Clauss  of  their  earlier 
years  In  Washington.  "We  were  proud  to 
say  that  Jol\nny  worked  there  and  that  we 
were  In  the  Nation's  Capital  and  be  worked 
Just  a  few  blocks  from  the  'White  House.' 
Then,  about  the  time  the  Post  became  « 
public  corporation  "a  change  began  to  come," 
she  said.  'The  Post  has  always  been  fair  In 
negotiations  with  the  Pressman's  Union,"  she 
•said,  'but  then,  in  the  last  two  contracts, 
things  began  to  change." 

As  we  know  now,  even  from  "news"  stories 
published  In  the  Post  Itself  recently,  this  was 
the  period  when  the  Post  management  first 
deiermiued  that  It  was  going  to  try  to  de- 
stroy the  pre.ssmen's  union.  If  hard-working, 
loyal  veteran  pressmen  like  John  Clauss,  Tom 
Langen  and  others  get  hurt  In  the  process, 
well— business  is  business.  Post  management 
decided. 

By  the  time  the  pressmen  and  other  unions 
went  on  strike  against  the  Post  last  October. 
Just  six  of  the  original  23  men  from  Crowell- 
CoUler  were  still  at  the  Post.  Except  for  one, 
the  others  had  either  all  died  or  retired. 

John  Clauss  was  a  loyal  union  man,  ac- 
cording to  Langen  and  Carolyn  Clauss.  He 
believed  in  the  Justness  of  the  strike  against 
the  Port.  He  assumed  that,  as  Is  usual  in 
strikes,  he  eventually  wotild  go  back  to  work 
when  the  company  settled  with  his  unloi; 
and  the  other  striking  unions. 

■He  always  talked  about  going  back  In, " 
said  Carolyn  Clauss.  "He  said,  'they'll  come 
to  terms.'  " 

But  that  was  In  the  early  weeks  of  the 
strike  Then  came  December  and  the  Post 
management's  ultimatum  to  the  pressmen: 
Accept  management's  "final  offer"  or  you  will 
never  work  again  at  The  Wasliington  Post 
The  pressmen  overwhelmingly  rejected  tlie 
proposal,  249-to-5.  Then  Post  publisher 
Katherlne  Graham,  two  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas, announced  that  .she  was  hiring  strlke- 
breaker-<  to  fill  the  Jobs  of  .striking  pressmen 
After  Christmas,  Johnny  no  longer  wa« 
>aj  int;  'when  we  go  back  to  work  at  llie 
Po.vf.  .said  his  wife.  "He  then  began  sa\ing 
if  we  go  back.'  " 

■CHANNEL  9  .  .  .  VPSET  HIM 

It  was  19,56  all  over  again — the  nlglitu'.ne 
of  taeiUK  out  of  a  job— but  the  Clausses  were 
19  years  older. 

•His  greatest  worry  was  not  having  a  Job 
and  being  so  close  to  Social  Seciirlty,"  Carolyn 
Clauss  said.  "So  close  and  yet  so  far.  But  he 
wotUdn't  give  It  a  thought  of  going  back 
without  his  union.  He  was  a  total  pressman 
Pressman's  work  was  his  life.  The  union  wa- 
his  life." 
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She  is  not  a  vengeful  woman  but  she  makes 
It  clear  that  the  blame  tat  her  husband's 
death  rests  with  Post  management.  It  was 
Post  management,  she  said,  "that  put  blm  In 
the  position  he  was  In"  at  the  time  be  killed 
himself.  She  resents  "news"  stories  that  ap- 
peared m  the  Post  which  suggested  that  be 
l.illed  himself  because  he  was  afraid  to  cross 
his  own  union's  picket  line  and  go  back  to 
work. 

"He  wasn't  afraid  of  his  own  union,"  sbe 
said.  "He  just  wouldn't  turn  scab." 

His  friend,  Tom  Langen  agrees.  He  said 
.Ti)hn  Clauss  would  have  gone  back  Into  the 
building  only  If  the  union  had  voted  to  do 
so.  He  wouldn't  scab,  Langen  said. 

Mrs.  Clauss  also  said  it  was  wrong  to  say 
that  there  was  anything  else  that  led  John 
Clauss  into  the  despair  that  caused  blm  to 
kill  himself. 

"This  "was  a  happy  man,"  she  said  In  de- 
.scrlblng  her  husband  before  tbe  strike  and 
the  Post's  "final  offer."  And  sbe  pulls  out 
pictures  to  show  you  a  beaming  John  Clauss 
in  happier  days  last  year. 

"It  was  the  proudest  day  In  his  life  when 
Linda  graduated  from  nursing  school  last 
June  7,"  she  said.  "There  was  Just  a  radiance 
about  him.  He  was  so  proud.  Then  Linda  was 
married  on  June  22.  another  happy  event. 
On  July  4  we  were  back  In  Ohio  for  tbe  re- 
union of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  orphanage. 
They  have  the  reunion  every  five  yeau"*  and 
Johnny  wouldn't  miss  It.  People  come  from 
Florida,  California,  everywhere  for  It.  That 
month  was  the  high  point  of  bis  life.  This 
was  a  happy  man." 

But  after  the  Post's  "final  offer"  John 
Clauss  began  to  feel  increasingly  dispirited. 
It  got  so  he  wouldn't  watch  Channel  9  (tbe 
Post -Newsweek  station).  It  upset  him  when 
he  lost  the  proudness  of  his  work,"  she  said. 

RE'riRE  AWAT  FROM  THE  NOIST  PRESSROOM 

John  Clauss  had  worked  hard  all  bis  life. 
When  he  did  have  some  days  off,  be  and 
Carolyn  would  get  away  from  the  bustling 
Washington  areas  and  the  noisy  presses  to 
smaller,  quieter  places  like  Thurmont,  Md. 
and  Gettysburg,  Penna.,  searching  out  flea 
markets  In  b3tween.  Both  the  Clausses  col- 
lected antiques.  "The  only  thing  he  ever 
bought  that  I  didn't  like  at  all  was  a  spit- 
toon" she  says  with  a  smile. 

He  also  enjoyed  music.  Some  of  his  favor- 
ites were  the  band  of  Freddy  Martin  (who  bad 
been  a  resident  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
orphanage  where  John  Clauss  had  lived), 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  and  the  Mills  Brothers. 
"They're  from  Picqua.  Ohio,"  tbe  Langens 
and  the  Clausses  point  out  about  the  Mills 
Brothers,  a  note  of  pride  in  their  home  state 
evident  In  their  tone. 

The  Clausses  also  had  a  small  garden  In 
their  backyard.  It  was  the  only  other  hobby 
John  Clauss  really  had  time  for.  "We'd  always 
btty  our  seeds  in  Ohio."  says  Carolyn  Clauss. 

He  was  a  member  of  Resurrection  Lutheran 
Church  In  Montgomery  County,  but  be- 
longed to  no  other  organization  beside  his 
Union. 

As  much  as  he  loved  Ohio,  John  Clauss  al- 
way  •.  talked  about  retiring  In  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
Clauss  has  a  brother  there  and  the  Clausses 
had  honeymooned  there. 

"Johnny  looked  forward  to  retiring."  Caro- 
lyn KHid.  "He  wanted  to  retire  In  Minnesota, 
btit  I  was  afraid  of  the  cold  winters.  He  said 
ho  wanted  to  fish  through  the  Ice  .  .  .  have 
;i  little  bit  of  music  .  .  .  and  no  more  noisy 
pvexToom.  ..." 

PSYCHOLOGICAL     WARFARE    TAKES    rrS    TOLL 

Almost  19  years  to  the  day  that  John 
Ch;uss  movei  from  Ohio  to  Washington,  the 
Puit  management  laid  down  tbe  "final  offer" 
ultimatum  which  they  knew  the  pressmen 
could  not  accept.  It  was  a  blatant  cover-up 
lor  t.He  strikebreakers  the  Post  had  already 
hi  rod  and  trained. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  became  clear  to  John  Clauss  aud  the 
other  pressmen  that  It  was  going  to  be  a  long 
strike.  (As  of  mid-March  Pressman  Local  6 
and  its  supporters  are  still  vigorously  prose- 
cuting the  strike  and  maintaining  a  24- 
hour  picket  line  at  the  Post.)  What  they  had 
siispected  all  along,  that  the  Post  was  trying 
to  break  tbelr  Union,  bad  turned  out  to  be 
true.  For  tbe  older  men  and  their  families.  It 
seemed  almost  Impossible  for  them  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  and  start  anew. 

On  February  10,  1976,  John  Clauss  killed 
himself.  Another  pressman  has  attempted 
suicide  and  Is  hospitalized  in  Florida.  All 
the  pressmen  and  their  families'  hopes  and 
financial  plans  have  been  shattered. 

Post  management,  when  it  talks  at  all, 
■uses  statements  written  by  a  Madison  Avenue 
advertising  man  and  saturation  propaganda 
to  convince  tbe  public  about  tbe  'violence' 
done  to  Its  presses  last  October,  Just  before 
the  strike  started.  It  has  never  mentioned 
the  real  'violence  done  to  workers'  lives  by  Its 
profit-before-people  priorities. 

In  tbe  old  days,  Plnkerton  guards  hired  by 
the  corporations  shot  down  striking  workers. 
But  the  corporations  have  grown  more 
sophisticated.  Today,  psychological  warfare 
is  a  major  tactic  of  management,  particu- 
larly when  management  owns  a  neaur- 
monopoly  of  the  news  media. 

John  Clauss  Is  dead.  He  is  as  much  a  victim 
of  the  Post's  management  as  If  he  had  been 
shot  down  by  one  of  their  armed  guards. 
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HOUSE  SELECT  COMMTTTEK  ON 
NUCTLEAR  PROLIFERATION 


ANOTHER  BURDEN  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  senior 
citizens  have  recently  had  another  bur- 
den placed  upon  them.  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  certain  senior  citizen  center 
activities,  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quiring interested  citizens  to  fill  out 
"questionnaires."  These  forms,  known  as 
the  Title  20  Social  Security  Means  Test, 
are  an  intrusion  into  the  private  and 
financial  lives  of  these  citizens. 

I  would  now  like  to  submit  a  House 
resolution,  passed  by   the  general   as- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  these 
new  social  security  requirements; 
House   Besoldtion   No.    119 

Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  has  re- 
cently Instituted  a  program  requiring  senior 
citizens  to  fill  out  questionnaires  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  qualify  financially  to 
participate  In  senior  citizen  center  activities; 
and 

Wlicreas,  These  questionnaires,  known  as 
the  Title  20  Social  Security  Means  Test,  are 
an  unnecessary  and  demeaning  instruslon 
Into  the  private  lives  of  our  senior  citizens 
who  wish  to  participate  in  senior  citizen 
center  activities;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  (the  Senate  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  those  provisions 
which  require  those  citizens  to  make  finan- 
cial disclosures  In  order  to  participate  In 
senior  citizen  center  activities;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ICABYUINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  create  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Nuclear  EIx- 
ports  and  Nuclear  Proliferation,  with  the 
sponsorship  of  30  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. V/e  liave  been  joined  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  by  several  nationsJ  organiza- 
tions. We  regard  this  bill  as  necessary 
because  the  administration  and  the  Jcint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  do  not  see  it 
as  their  jobs  to  keep  nuclear  weaponry 
from  spreading  so  widely  that  it  can 
never  again  be  brought  under  control. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  United  States 
was  the  only  nation  to  possess  nuclear 
power  technology.  At  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference, our  representatives  could  not 
decide  whether  to  control  it  or  promote 
it.  In  retrosi>ect,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
years  since,  we  chose  not  to  restrain,  but 
to  oicourage  dissemination  of  nuclear 
power. 

"Rie  United  States  has  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  nuclear  power  throughout 
the  less-developed  world.  We  have  sold 
30  reactors  to  less-developed  nations,  at 
least  half  of  them  on  credit.  We  have 
even  sold  reactors  to  seven  developing 
nations  which  have  not  ratified  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

Within  25  years,  over  a  score  of  nations 
may  possess  nuclear  weapons  and  deliv- 
ery systems.  The  United  States  coiUd  be 
attacked  by  one  of  these  nations  and  not 
be  able  to  identify  its  attacker  with  cer- 
tainty. 'What  use  would  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal serve  then  as  a  deterrent,  if  we 
knew  not  at  whom  to  strike  back? 

Almost  as  disturbing,  physical  securiiy 
at  powerplants  and  at  weapons  sites 
themselves  is  far  from  grod.  See  my  sep- 
arate views  to  the  fiscal  1975  military 
construction  appropriation.  In  the  years 
to  come,  terrorists  supported  by  a  hostile 
nation  or  acting  independently  could 
very  conceivably  explode  a  nuclear  bomb 
in  a  major  U.S.  city — with  what  conse- 
quences? 

The  principal  long-term  consequence, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  damag*:  to 
our  democratic  Institutions.  In  recent 
years,  thousands  of  unprosecuted  inter- 
ventions have  been  made  into  the  lives 
of  law-abiding  Americans,  including 
Congressmen,  by  police  authorities,  all 
in  the  name  of  fear  of  Communist  attack 
and  internal  terrorism. 

Imagine  the  waive  of  fear  that  would 
crash  up>on  us  with  the  terrorist  explo- 
sion of  a  nuclear  bomb  in  a  U.S.  city, 
killing  perhaps  100,000  people  and  dam- 
aging several  biUion  dollars  worth  of 
property.  Even  a  blackmail  threat,  a  la 
the  James  Bond  story  "Thunderball." 
would  probably  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  a  free  society  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  nearly  two  centuries  since 
passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Why  then  In  the  face  of  these  dangers 
to  our  lives  and  our  institutions  has  the 
present  leadership  In  Congress  and  the 
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administration  continued  to  sanciiosi. 
even  encourage,  the  export  of  nuclear 
technology  and  materials,  over  which  30 
years  ago  we  had  a  virtual  monopoly? 

One  argument  is  that  nuclear  energy  is 
needed  abroad  for  economic  develop- 
ment. This  argument  is  by  no  means 
unchallenged.  A  report  by  ihe  Barber 
Associates  commissioned  by  the  Enrrfjy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  delivered  to  ERDA  over  a  year 
ago.  points  out  that  the  economics  of 
energy  are  shifting  to  favor  conventional 
over  nuclear  power,  and  that  developing 
nations  do  not.  and  are  not  likely  to. 
have  the  skilled  manpower  needed  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  reactors,  at  least  not 
without  robbing  their  pool  of  technolo- 
gists needed  for  other,  more  necessary 
peacetime  development. 

Another  argument  advanced  to  defend 
U.S.  exports  of  nuclear  goods  and  know- 
how  is  that  such  sales  earn  foreign  ex- 
change. What  a  reflection  on  our  eco- 
nomic management  if  we  see  as  the  only 
way  to  earn  foreign  exchange  that  we 
must  export  the  means  of  destroying  u.';. 
The  corps  of  foreign  exchange  econo- 
mists would  question  whether  under  flexi- 
ble exchange  rates,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments cannot  be  achieved  in  a  less  risky 
way.  Indeed,  the  Barber  report  finds  that 
the  shift  of  economic  advantage  away 
from  power  reactors,  the  increasing  need 
for  agricultural  investment  to  meet  food 
shortages,  the  faulty  projections  of  en- 
ergy needs  of  less  developed  nations,  and 
the  absence  of  trained  personnel  are 
making  the  international  market  for  nu- 
clear reactors  less  and  less  lucrative 
without  cheap — subsidized — credit.  With 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars  already  owed 
to  us,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  more 
I  O  U's  at  low  interest  rates  would  help 
our  balance  of  payments. 

There  are,  of  course,  tho.se  who  ai-gue 
that  If  nuclear  technology  is  not  ex- 
ported by  the  United  States,  this  will 
still  be  done  by  other  nations — notably 
Prance,  West  Germany,  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Prance  and  West  Germany  have,  it  is 
true,  been  selling  much  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. But  it  Is  a  bitter  irony  that  the  tech- 
nologies of  both  are  under  U.S.  license 
and  are  carried  on  with  reactor  fuel  sold 
to  them  by  the  United  States.  France 
gets  62  percent  of  its  nuclear  fuel  from 
us:  West  Germany  86  percent.  This  fuel 
Is  used  in  making  domestic  power  to 
serve  domestic  industry  in  these  coun- 
tries. A  refusal  by  the  United  States  to 
sell  fuel  would  mean  a  cutback  in  do- 
mestic electricity  for  both  nations.  Thus. 
we  are  not  without  leverage  if  we  choo.se 
to  exert  it 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  without  influence 
here  also.  The  Soviet  need  for  U.S.  wheal 
is  well  known.  Equally  noteworthy,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  far  more  conserv- 
ative than  the  United  States  about  pro- 
viding nuclear  reactors  even  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  The  Soviets  learned  their 
lesson  with  Communist  China.  For  ex- 
ample, only  after  Libya  ratified  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  did  the 
U.S.S.R.  agree  to  sell  it  a  very  small  re- 
.search  'eactor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Does  nuclear  power  for  so-called 
peaceful  purposes  lead  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons? It  is  difficult  to  escape  this  con- 
clusion. Internal  political  pressures,  na- 
tional presti,»?e,  and  international  rival- 
ries .set  up  their  own  chain  reaction. 
Shortly  after  India  developed  the  bomb, 
Paki^lan  hastened  to  opt  for  a  plutonium 
reprocessing  plant,  for  which  it  has  only 
the  shakiest  economic  justification.  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing  is  a  key  step  in  de- 
v.:loiJini=;  atomic  bombs. 

Despite  llie.se  develoi<menl;s,  there  has 
been  no  move  by  the  administration  or 
by  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
tnv.ard  actually  (uttinti  US  nuclear  ex- 
prrts  Heic  is  thf  urn  of  what  has  been 
done: 

First.  The  Joint  Committee  has  held 
one  hearing  on  nuclear  ))roliferation  in 
the  past  .5  years. 

Second.  Of  the  six  nuclear  export 
measures  reported  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee in  the  past  5  years,  five  authorized 
increases  in  exports. 

Third,  The  one  congressional  measure 
to  control  international  atomic  agree- 
ments employs  the  coiistitutionally  ques- 
tionable device  of  a  'concurrent  resolu- 
tion" to  veto  Presidential  actions.  From 
a  strict  constructionist  view,  any  such 
resolution  would  require  the  President's 
signature  to  have  legal  effect;  if  the 
President  chose  to  veto  such  a  resolution, 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  Congress  would 
be  required  to  make  the  control  stick. 

Fourth.  In  passing  the  bill  just  alluded 
to.  the  joint  committee  threw  out,  in 
House-Senate  conference,  my  amend- 
ment, pa.ssed  by  the  House  194  to  191. 
which  would  have  required  prior  con- 
gressional appix>val  for  all  nuclear  ex- 
ports. The  joint  committee  reverted  to 
its  more  permissive  and  dubious  concur- 
rent resolution  me<'hani.sm,  citing  exist- 
ing provisions  with  regard  to  military 
use  atomic  agreements,  not  one  of  which 
the  joint  committee  has  tried  to  block 
in  its  22-year  hLstory. 

Fifth.  The  joint  committee  has  failed 
to  act  on  any  of  the  bills  to  ciuij  nuclear 
proliferation  which  have  been  referred 
to  It  in  the  94th  Congress,  explaining 
that,  "The  executive  branch  was  op- 
pased  to  all  the  bills,"  a  clear  abandon- 
ment of  the  legislative  prerogative  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Sixth.  One  resolution  did  pa.ss  the 
Senate  in  December  1975.  It  merely 
ui-ged  the  President  to  take  initiative  in 
'seeking  cooperation  in  strengthening 
safeguards  of  nuclear  materials,"  an  in- 
struction the  President  shows  no  si!?ns 
of  follow mg. 

Seventh.  Robert  Seamans,  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator, whose  agency  supposedly 
has  a  major  role  in  nuclear  exports,  ad- 
mitted in  a  November  1975  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  hearing  that 
he  was  unaware  of  the  critical  Barber 
report — 9  months  after  it  was  submitted 
to  ERDA. 

Eighth.  Pour  months  ago.  I  notified 
Chairman  William  Anders  of  the  Nu- 
clear Rei;ulatory  Commision  of  a  loop- 
hole in  our  proposed  atomic  agreement 
with  Spain — a  loophole  that  could  allow 
the  Spanish  to  secure  weapons-grade 
Plutonium  without  breaking  the  agree- 
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ment.  Mr.  Anders  has  still  not  informed 
me  as  to  whether  this  loophole  has  been 
plugged. 

Congress  must  take  a  stern  look  at  the 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  now. 
We  need  review  and  recommendation  for 
legislative  action.  If  the  joint  committee 
is  unwilling,  as  it  seems,  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities,  we  must  establish  a 
committee  specifically  charged  to  begin 
the  task  of  curbing  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. That  is  what  my  bill  seeks  to  do. 
The  select  committee — consisting  of  13 
mcmlcrs— could  have  no  more  than  two 
from  tlie  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee. It  would  be  able  to  proceed  free  from 
old  ties  to  indastry  and  old  ideas  about 
nuclear  power. 

Congress  must  act  soon,  for  U.S. 
leverage  in  tliis  crucial  area  will  not  last 
much  lont'cr. 


PRESIDENT  IS  FACING  AN   IMPOR- 
TANT TRADE  DECISION 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  facing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant trade  decisions  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  make  since  he  assumed 
office.  This  decision  will  not  only  have  a 
great  impact  upon  the  industry  in- 
volved— the  specialty  steel  industi'y — but 
will  also  have  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  economy  of  our  Nation,  our 
employment  situation,  and  our  future 
trade  pohcies. 

After  many  months  of  study  and  re- 
search, the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain specialty  steels  have  caused  sub- 
stantial injury  to  our  domestic  Industry 
and,  in  its  first  major  decision,  recom- 
mended that  the  President  impose  limi- 
tations on  the  importation  of  these 
steel  products. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  this  en- 
tire subject  is  contained  in  an  address 
recently  made  by  W.  H.  Knoell,  president 
of  Cyclops  Corp.,  before  the  Purchasing 
Management  Association  in  Pittsburgh. 
As  Mr.  Knoell  pointed  out,  the  problem 
facing  the  domestic  specisdty  steel  indus- 
try is  not  of  its  own  making  but  is  de- 
rived primarily  from  the  fact  that  for- 
eign steel  producers  are  Government 
owned  or  Government  subsidized. 

I  feel  it  is  extremely  important  to  act 
promptly  to  protect  oui"  domestic  supply 
of  crucial  specialty  steel  products,  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  thousands  of  American 
workers,  and  to  maintain  a  vital  domes- 
tic industry  and  would  like  to  join  with 
Mr,  Knoell  in  urging  the  President  to 
approve  the  ITC's  findings  and  give  the 
specialty  steel  industry  the  parity  it  must 
have  to  compete  with  Government  as- 
sisted foreign  production. 

Mr.  Knoell s  remarks  follow; 
PARiry — Not  Protection 

Let  me  begin  in  tbe  classic  fashion  and  tell 
you  it  is  a  distinct  bonor  to  address  this 
group— and  It  truly  Is.  However,  I  must  con- 
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tesa  that  I  approached  the  assignment  with 
!<oine  trepidation.  Let  me  explain  why  in  a 
moment. 

But  first,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction of  this  group  in  its  almost  unening 
economic  forecasts.  As  have  most  people  in 
the  corporate  conununity,  I  have  come  to 
Judge  the  Purchasing  Management  Asso- 
cint Ion's  predictions  as  tbe  most  reliable  eco- 
nomic indicator  of  the  day.  Tour  national 
fnrenasts  have  been  on  target  for  more  than 
30  years!  The  Executive  branch  of  our  na- 
tional government.  In  its  endless  search  for 
economic  trends,  would  do  well  to  seek  your 
oo-.in.sel. 

It  is  an  honor  to  talk  with  purchasing  peo- 
ple t>ecau8e,  to  a  company  such  as  Cyclops, 
you  represent  our  consumers.  And,  contrary 
to  the  view  that  is  so  popular  In  some  quar- 
ters today,  business  is  Interested  in  its  cus- 
tomers. Customers  are  our  only  retison  for 
being — your  opinion  of  us  Is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance. 'We  want  to  be  known  for  the 
best  product  at  the  lowest  cost.  That's 
where  our  reputation  is  based.  It  Is  hard 
for  me  to  conceive  how  anyone  who  Imows 
anything  about  how  biisiness  worlcs  can 
reach  any  other  conclusion.  But,  that's  not 
what  I  want  to  discuss  this  evening. 

Keeping  In  mind  that  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
Cyclops'  reputation,  and  Icnowing  the  sub- 
ject I  want  to  present,  is  what  catises  the 
trepidation.  As  purchasing  executives,  your 
interest  Is  in  maintaining  alternate  sources 
of  supply  offering  quality  and  reliability  at 
ihe  lowest  cost  And,  my  assignment  this 
evening  is  to  persuade  you  that  one  potential 
source  of  supply  should  be  restricted,  with 
the  possible  result  that  your  costs  might  be 
temporarily  higher — but,  that  in  the  long 
run  it  will  ^3e  better  for  aU  of  us. 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
after  reviewing  the  specialty  steel  Import 
problem  that  what  we  are  seeking  Is  not  pro- 
tection in  the  classical  sense  of  Import  re- 
strictions, but  rather  parity,  and  that  It  is 
just.  I  would  hope  that  I  can  also  convince 
you  that  it  is  not  only  right  In  the  ethical  or 
moral  sense,  but  it  is  also  iu  YOUR  best  in- 
terests— and  in  our  country's  best  interests. 
Let  roe  get  on  with  my  story. 

SPECIALTY    STEEL    STOET 

In  1975,  the  specialty  steel  Industry  suf- 
fered the  greatest  production  decline  since 
the  19308.  Shipments  dropped  alx-ut  45  per- 
cent and  unemployment  ranged  as  high  as  40 
percent.  During  the  year  in  which  we  were 
forced  to  cope  with  the  most  dramatic  slump 
in  sales  in  forty  years,  we  were  ulso  hit  with 
very  sharply  Increased  imports  from  abroad. 
Imports  of  stainless  sheet,  strip,  plate,  bar, 
and  rod  Jumped  from  a  10  percent  share  of 
the  market  in  1974  to  almost  18  percent  In 
1975.  In  tool  steels,  imports'  share  of  the 
market  went  up  ten  percentage  points — to 
almost  29  percent.  In  some  product  lines, 
foreign  suppliers  captured  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  market.  I  don't  believe  I  need  to 
explain  the  impact  this  has  bad  on  the  spe- 
cialty steel  companies,  our  employees,  and  our 
communities. 

TESTING    THE    TRADE    ACT 

In  July  last  year,  19  of  these  companies 
were  Joined  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  in  filing  a  Petition  with  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  If  you  followed 
the  .story  over  the  past  few  months,  you  will 
know  the  case  was  the  first  major  test  under 
the  new  Trade  Act  signed  Into  law  early  last 
year.  Further,  you  know  that  the  ITC  handed 
down  its  first  affirmative  decision  Just  a 
month  ago,  and  that  the  matter  of  remedy  Is 
now  before  President  Ford.  He  has  another 
30  days  In  which  to  accept  or  reject  the  Com- 
mission's flndii^s. 

Specifically,  the  ITC  recommended  that  the 
President  Impose  limitations  on  Imports  of 
certain  stainless  products  and  on  alloy  tool 
.steels.  The  Commission  made  the  recommeu- 
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datlon  after  an  exhaustive  slx-montb  investi- 
gation. Including  a  week  of  testimony  both 
by  domestic  producers  and  Importers.  The 
ITC  found  that  imports  have  been  a  sub- 
stand  cause  of  serious  Injury  to  the  do- 
mestic specialty  steel  industry,  not  Just  In 
1976,  but  for  yeirs  past. 

The  significance  of  this  ruling  is,  I  am 
s\.u-e,  apparent  to  all  of  you  here  tonight.  It 
Is  very  apparent  to  the  foreign  coiintries  ex- 
porting steel  to  tbe  United  States.  Indeed, 
the  press  has  reported  that  the  chanceries 
of  a  number  of  European  nations  have  made 
"representations"  to  our  President  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  him  to  reverse  this  decision, 
a  decision  made  by  our  International  Trade 
Commission  under  a  law  enacted  by  our  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
Japanese  have  threatened  "countermeastires" 
unless  President  Ford  rejects  the  Import 
limitations  recommended  by  the  Commission. 

EimOPEAN-JAPANESE   ARRANCEICENT 

It  is  an  Interesting  aside  that  the  action  of 
the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese  is  ironic  in 
view  of  the  aorangement  they  recently  en- 
tered into.  You  may  have  read  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  "persuaded" 
tbe  Japanese  to  limit  shipments  of  steel  to 
Common  Market  countries.  The  Japanese 
obliged  by  setting  up  an  Export  Cartel  to 
make  sure  the  European  request  is  enforced. 
In  short,  Europe  has  Imposed  quotas  on 
Japanese  steel  imports,  although  both  par- 
ties are  reluctant  to  call  It  that. 

These  foreign  producers  are  determined  to 
preserve  their  steel  Industries  for  the  em- 
ployment it  creates  and  the  foreign  exchange 
It  generates.  They  are  particularly  Interested 
in  their  specialty  steel  production  and  it  is 
understandable  since  specialty  steel  Is  cer- 
tainly essential  to  any  industrialized  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  need  to  remind  purchasing 
managers  that  virtually  every  important 
producing  Industry  relies  on  specialty  steels. 
Included  are  all  the  energy  industries — elec- 
tric power,  oil,  natural  gas,  coal  mining — as 
well  as  transportation,  communications, 
computers,  metal-working,  aerospace,  food 
processing,  chemicals,  and  environmental 
controls — to  say  nothing  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

what's   AT   STAKE? 

Thus,  It  is  not  Just  the  Jobs  of  the  65,000 
people  employed  in  our  indixstry  that  are  at 
stake.  The  Jobs  of  millions  of  Americans  in 
all  these  other  vital  Industries  are  increas- 
ingly at  the  mercy  of  foreign  specialty  steel 
producers.  For,  as  Imports  capture  ever- 
larger  portions  of  our  domestic  markets  for 
specialty  steels,  they  force  American  produc- 
ers out  of  one  product  line  after  another. 

For  example,  there  is  little  domestic  pro- 
duction of  stainless  wire  rod  today.  Well 
over  60  percent  of  aU  wire  rod  purchased  in 
our  country  last  year  came  from  abroad. 
What  win  the  purchasing  manager  do  when 
these  Imports  reach  100  percent — as  it  most 
certainly  will  do  If  the  trend  continues. 

As  Important  in  their  own  right  as  the 
matters  of  domestic  supply,  domestic  em- 
ployment, and  the  maintenance  of  a  vital 
domestic  spjeclalty  steel  Industry  are,  this 
is  not  the  mainstream  of  the  message  I  wint 
to  bring  to  you  tonight. 

LEADING    EDGE    OF    VITAL    ISStTE 

The  specialty  steel  industry  Is  on  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  a  very  vital  issue:  How  is  the 
free-market  system  that  we  as  businessmen 
want  to  preserve  in  this  country  to  compete 
across  International  borders  where,  on  tbe 
other  side,  the  government  owns,  subsidizes, 
or  supports  production  in  socialized  govern- 
ment planned  economies. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  am  not  here  tonight 
making  a  special  plea  for  my  own  industry, 
as  Important  as  it  is  to  our  national  economy 
and  certainly  as  important  as  It  Is  to  me. 
Rather,  I  come  in  the  hope  of  giving  all  of 
us  a  fresh  perspective  on  what  is  currentlf 
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developing  as  a  life-and-deatb  struggle.  It 
happens  to  be  focused  In  steel  today,  but  It  Is 
really  mortal  combat  between  tbe  free-mar- 
ket system  on  the  one  hand  and  govern- 
ment-owned and  managed  Industries  on  the 
other.  Even  in  countries  that  are  not  socialis- 
tic across  tbe  board,  tbe  steel  Industry  has 
been  selected  for  nationalization  or  as  a 
"target"  Industry. 

,  To  put  this  in  perspective,  we  must  first 
Mte  a  brief  look  at  the  past.  World  War  II 
left  much  of  the  world's  steel  capacity — out- 
side the  United  States — in  ruins.  Economic 
planners  in  Europe  and  Japan  recognized 
that  they  had  to  have  a  viable  steel  Industry 
to  carry  through  the  reconstruction  of  their 
countries.  Through  the  MarshaU  Plan,  and 
subsequent  aid  programs,  America  helped 
provide  these  nations  with  much  of  the 
capacity  they  now  have.  Steel  plants  do  not 
come  in  small  sizes:  so,  as  these  countries 
rebuilt.  tbP7  over-built.  And,  In  so  doing,  they 
seemed  to  have  hatched  a  golden  egg. 

Not  only  were  they  able  to  produce  the 
st«el  needed  to  rebuUd  their  own  economies, 
but  tliey  now  bad  excess  capacities.  And, 
this  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  export  and 
gain  the  valuable  asset  of  foreign  exchange. 

FALSE    RELATIONSHIPS 

And.  as  the  saying  goes,  "a  funny  thing 
happened"  as  the  drama  unfolded.  In  my 
view,  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
element  that  encouraged  our  foreign  com- 
petitors to  concentrate  on  building  their 
steel  industries  was  the  fixed  exchange  rates 
established  between  the  dollar  and  foreign 
currencies  in  the  waning  days  of  World  War 
II.  At  Bretton  Woods,  we  pegged  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  world  to  the  dollar.  In  terms 
of  real  value,  this  ultimately  worked  to  tbe 
great  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  and, 
particularly,  to  the  steel  industry  which  had 
been  selected  as  a  target  market  by  Europe 
and  Japan. 

So,  in  the  years  between  World  War  n  and 
1971,  it  gave  foreign  nations  a  tremendovts 
edge.  In  this  instance,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  established  a  set  of  false  re- 
lationships which,  in  turn,  gave  foreign  gov- 
ernments the  idea  that  they  bad  built  the 
world's  low-cost  steel  mills  and  could  sub- 
stantially undersell  American  mills  right  here 
in  our  home  market. 

In  my  Judgement.  Bretton  Woods  stands 
as  a  classic  example  of  bow  governmental 
intervention  In  the  marketplace  creates  dis- 
tortions that  sow  the  seeds  of  future  prob- 
lems. But.  that's  the  subject  of  another 
evening. 

TRUE   VAL17ES 

Eventually,  the  forces  of  the  free  market 
got  so  out  of  balance  with  these  artlficlaily 
imposed  regulations  that  something  had  to 
give.  And,  when  it  did,  we  had  the  kinds  of 
traumatic  shifts  back  Into  equilibrium  that 
might  be  likened  to  a  geological  fault  that 
eventually  results   In   an  earthquake. 

In  August  of  1971,  the  dollar  was  cut  loose 
and  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  were  rudely 
introduced  to  the  facts  of  the  real  world.  Tbe 
result  was  that  the  true  values  of  tbe  market- 
place began  to  reassert  themselves  in  the 
international  arena.  In  the  process,  foreign 
governments  and  their  satellite  Industries 
found  their  costs  soaring  relative  to  those 
in  the  United  States.  For  example,  after 
decontrol,  at  one  point  the  yen  Increased  In 
value  by  40  percent  as  related  to  the  dollar. 

Within  a  relatively  short  time,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  United  States  had  all  along 
been  the  real  low-cost  producer  of  steel.  As 
proof  of  this,  look  at  last  year.  Almost  vrtth- 
out  exception,  foreign  steel  producers  were 
losing  money.  While  it  was  not  a  very  excit- 
ing year  for  domestic  producers,  we  did  man- 
age to  keep  our  heads  above  water. 

ROLES    OF    FOEEICN    GOVKBITMENTS 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  easy  to  reach 
tbe  conclusion  that  tbe  problem  had  been 
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solved.  Unfortunately  with  most  foreign 
steel  producers,  costs  are  not  the  utmost 
factor  In  pricing—  not  when  they  are  dealing 
with  exportable  products.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  steel  How  can  they  sell  steel 
here  for  less  than  it  costs  them  to  produce 
if  For  them,  the  answer  is  quite  simple. 
Their  government  either  own  or  heavily  sub- 
-uli/e  selected  industries,  and  steel  is  the 
foremost  of  these,  in  fact,  today  more  than 
54  percent  of  the  worlds  steel  production 
outside  the  United  States  is  outright  gov- 
ernment owned.  AnU.  more  than  70  percent 
IS  either  government  owned  or  government 
subsidized  Thus,  our  foreign  competitors  do 
not  have  to  concern  themselves  with  that 
thing  called  -profita' — that  thing  which  de- 
termines whether  our  companies  .stay  in  bus- 
iness or  fade  into  oblivion. 

But.  what  is  the  result  of  these  foreign 
countries  divorcing  themselves  from  the 
realities  of  the  marketplace  from  the  neces- 
sity to  make  a  profit  and.  In  so  doing,  to 
realistically  relate  prices  to  costs?  Let  me 
give  you  a  quick  Cook's  tour  of  a  few  of  our 
major  competitors. 

The  British  Steel  Corporation  is  losing 
money  at  the  rate  of  about  $11  million  per 
week.  In  1975,  Its  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
well  over  $500  million — a  far  greater  amount 
relatively  for  Britain  than  for  the  United 
States.  Yet,  the  British  government  which 
owns  British  Steel,  Is  granting  or  guaran- 
teeing smother  $2.5  billion  to  create  more 
steel  capacity — capacity  which  can  only  be 
sold  In  export. 

In  Japan,  the  specialty  steel  producers 
nearly  all  operated  at  substantial  losses  In 
1975  and  the  government  gave  them  per- 
mission to  form  special  cartels  to  control 
production  and  prices  as  well  as  the  Im- 
portation of  raw  materials.  On  top  of  that, 
the  Japanese  National  Bank  bestows  "im- 
pact loans"  upon  these  companies  so  they 
can  continue  selling  their  products  in  the 
United  States  at  sharply  discounted  prices. 
In  Prance,  the  government  also  guarantees 
loans  to  tide  Its  steel  Industry  over  what 
It  politely  calls  this  "difBcult  period". 

And.  in  Sweden,  specialty  steel  producers 
get  substantial  loans  and  outright  grants  be- 
cause the  government  will  not  permit  them 
to  lay  off  workers  when  the  demand  for  their 
products  declines. 

Some  editorial  writers  have  suggested  that, 
if  forelgpi  countries  are  willing  to  subsidize 
steel  shipments  to  the  United  States,  we 
would  be  foolish  not  to  avail  ourselves  of 
their  stupidity.  But.  that's  a  myopic  view  of 
the  problem. 

Those  of  you  who  were  in  the  market  for 
steel  during  1973  and  1974  know  how  false 
this  argument  Is.  You  will  remember  the  sub- 
stantial premiums  charged  American  cus- 
tomers by  foreign  steel  producers.  These  pre- 
miums often  added  100  percent  to  the  pre- 
vailing market  price.  Indeed.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  American  steel  users  paid  $16 
billion  more  for  Imported  steel  In  1974  alone 
than  they  would  have  paid  at  prevailing  do- 
mestic prices.  This  more  than  offset  many 
years  of  savings 

MEASURING  QUALITY,   PRICE   AND   DELIVERY 

As  purchasing  managers  you  are  Interested 
in  three  things  when  you  go  into  the  market: 
quality,  price,  and  delivery.  Except  in  rare 
clrcutnstances,  delivery — reliability  of  your 
sources — is  bound  to  be  better  from  domes- 
tic suppliers.  American  quality,  at  least  in 
specialty  steel  products,  is  unsurpa.ssed.  I 
would  like  you  to  note  that,  during  the  ITC 
hearings,  our  foreign  competitors  acknowl- 
edged America's  leadership  m  both  technol- 
ogy and  productivity 

It  is  only  In  the  area  of  pricing  where  the 
foreign  producers  sometimes  beat  us,  and 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  covered.  And, 
this  is  the  first  point  on  which  I  hope  I  have 
been  able  to  convince  you:  That  Is,  that  any 
benefit  which  may  be  obtained  by  taking  ad- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vantage  of  the  foreign  subsidization  of  their 
steel  industries  Is  but  a  short-term  benefit 
The  evidence  of  1973  and  1974  should  be  clear 
in  your  memories.  If  the  domestic  producers 
are  driven  from  the  marketplace  by  these 
predatory  pricing  practices  and  are  unable 
to  till  your  needs.  I  will  guarantee  you  that 
the  pr:ce  if  foreign  steel  will  again  skyrocket. 

PARITY  —  .NOT  PROTECTION 

And,  then,  finally  this  piolnt:  What  we 
are  seeking,  and  what  the  ITC  has  recog- 
nized. Is  that  all  foreign  steel  producers  do 
not  play  the  games  by  the  .same  set  of  rules 
that  we  American  producers  must  use.  We 
want  our  government  to  act  as  an  umpire — 
an  umpire  who  Is  not  afraid  to  call  the 
other  side  out  If  It  Is  caught  .stealing  home. 
What  we  are  .seeking  is  parity — not  protec- 
tion 

I  cannot  enipha-size  this  point  too  strongly. 
Let  me  say  It  again.  What  we  are  asking  for 
IS  parity — not  protection.  We  are  convinced 
we  are  competitive  producers  and  all  we 
ask  is  equitable  free  trade. 

Unfortunately,  the  Immediate  reaction 
when  an  Industry  asks  for  Import  restric- 
tions is  that  they  are  a  non-competltlve  en- 
tity In  world  trade  and  need  protection.  But, 
in  the  case  of  specialty  steels,  it  is  only  on  the 
basis  of  government  intervention  In  one  form 
or  another  that  enables  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers to  beat  our  prices.  What  we  are  seek- 
ing Is  a  new  set  of  rules  to  offset  that  unfair 
advantage. 

Remember:  The  Import  problem  the  Amer- 
ican steel  Industry  suffers  from  today  was 
largely  created  by  government  Intervention 
at  Bretton  Woods  more  than  three  decades 
ago.  Is  it  now  too  much  to  ask  our  govern- 
ment to  intervene  In  order  to  preserve  one  of 
the  nation's  mo.st  es.sentlal  and  vital  Indus- 
tries? 

The  specialty  steel  Industry  has  been  In- 
jured, seriously  injured  by  Imports.  This  has 
now  been  verified  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  by  an  exhaustive  government  Investi- 
gation. Under  the  law,  we  have  established 
our  right  to  redress  and  we  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  approve  the  ITC  findings  soon,  if  he 
does  not.  the  law  gives  the  Congress  the  right 
to  override  his  rejection  with  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  within  90  days  We  all  hope  It 
win  not  come  to  that. 

ETHICAL,  MORAL  CONSIDERATION 

For  over  and  above  the  considerations  I 
have  spelled  out  for  you  tonight,  there  re- 
mains a  transcendent  consideration,  one  that 
all  of  us  must  ultimately  weigh  in  the  scales 
of  our  Individual  Judgments.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  ethical  consideration — the 
moral  consideration. 

I  ask  you:  Is  It  fair  to  expect  any  American 
company  to  compete  in  our  home  market. 
not  with  foreign  companies,  but  with  foreign 
governments'' 

If  this  were  a  clear-cut  cunipetitlon  be- 
tween ovir  free  enterpri.se  .system  and 
socialism,  a  competition  being  played  out 
across  the  board  of  our  whole  economy,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  place  my  bets  on  our 
Iree  system.  And.  I  in  sure  you  would 
willingly  Join  me. 

But,  what  we  have  today  in  the  case  of 
-.teel — specialty  steel — is  "selective  .socializa- 
tion" a  board  competing  against  certain 
targeted  industries  in  the  United  States.  This 
kind  of  contest  pits  companies  such  as 
Cyclops  against  powerful  foreign  govern- 
ments and  forces  one  vital  .segment  of  our 
free-market  economy — steel — to  face  off 
against  government  ownership  or  its  near 
kin.  government  subsidivMitlon  and  manage- 
ment. 

NEW  RULES  NEEDED 

What  we  need  Is  a  new  .set  of  rules  based 
upon  goveriiment-to-government  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
various  nations  shipping  ateel  Into  our 
domestic  market  A  way  must  be  found  to 
neutralize    the    unfair    benefli.s    now    being 
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onioved  by  the  foreign  producers.  What  we 
don  t  need  is  ovir  government's  intervention 
within  our  business. 

We.  In  the  .specialty  steel  buiilness,  do  not 
want  government  ownership  of  our  com- 
panies any  more  than  you  do  for  yours.  Nor 
do  we  want  subsidies.  Subsidies  represent,  in 
my  view,  a  fatal  first  step  down  the  road 
to  socialism.  I  urge  you — as  purchasing  man- 
agers— as  good  businessmeo — to  help  see  to 
it  that  the  United  States  does  not  fall  into 
this  trap  For.  I  can  assure  you,  if  our  steel 
indu.stry  is  forced  to  tramp  the  low  road  to 
socialism,  your  own  comptLnies — however 
.^tront;  and  independent  they  may  be  today — 
will  eventually   march  to  the  same  tune. 

I.  for  one.  hope  that  we  can  leave  for  the 
next  generation  a  better  road  map  than  that 
And.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  you  hope  the 
same 


ROY  MADSEN  TRAVELS.  TEACHES— 
LEARNS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, a  San  Diego  State  University  re- 
port featured  an  article  on  Dr.  Roy  P. 
Madsen,  a  professor  of  telecommunica- 
tions and  film  at  that  university.  Dr. 
Madsen  spent  8  months  on  a  USIA  lec- 
ture tour  to  24  countries  and  came  up 
with  some  startling  conclusions  as  to  how 
people  in  other  coimtries  view  the  United 
States  and  on  what  they  base  their  con- 
clusions. Dr.  Madsen's  perceptions  are 
disturbing  and  I  commend  his  ccHnments 
to  my  colleagues: 

Faculty  Sketch:   Rot  Madsen  Travels, 
Teaches — Learns 

American  motion  pictures  and  television 
being  shown  overseas  present  a  negative  im- 
age of  the  United  SUtes. 

So  states  Dr.  Roy  P.  Madsen,  professor  of 
teleconununicatlons  and  film  at  San  Diego 
State.  Madsen  bases  his  conclvisions  on  a 
November  1974,  to  June  1975,  lecture  tour  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
24  countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East 

TWO   POINTS   MADE 

Madsen  said  two  points  were  continually 
reinforced  in  his  travels:  "How  bad  our  image 
is  abroad,  and  how  enemies  of  the  United 
States  are  using  our  own  media  against  us. " 

He  said  the  picture  of  America  that  is  gen- 
erally accepted  abroad  Is  "not  Just  a  bad 
imaige,  but  a  grotesque  misperceptlon  of  what 
American  life  is  about." 

The  47-year-old  professor  is  not  only  a 
teacher,  but  a  painter,  a  pen-and-ink  illus- 
trator, an  animator  and  film  producer.  He 
has  taught  film  courses  at  University  of 
Southern  California,  film  animation  at  Syra- 
cuse University  and  currently  teaches  film- 
wrtting.  production  and  film  history  at 
SDSU 

BOOK   DISTRIBUTED 

Madsen.  author  of  "The  Impact  of  Film: 
How  Ideas  Are  Communicated  by  Film  and 
Television, "  was  sent  to  speak  on  VS.  films 
to  overseas  film  executives.  The  invitation 
came  after  his  book  was  distributed  to  US. 
Information  Agency  posts  abroad. 

His  tour  began  in  Korea  and  ended  in  Ice- 
land. He  listed  six  different  lecture  topics, 
but  the  most  requested  was  his  talk  on  the 
persuasiveness  of  films. 

"Everywhere  I  went  there  was  always  some- 
one who  wanted  to  persuade  someone  else. 
Tor  example.  In  Syria  and  Egypt,  Arab  film- 
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coQvlnoad  <hat  oidj  tb» 
Middle  BMt  ooDlllot  luw 


iT*»r«i» 


ttHtnthittrA. 


"Rightly  or  wrongly,  tb»  Aimta  feel  that, 
like  YletMniL  if  ttere  an  foopgh  lUiatiliintB 
in  the  VJBh  Ccm^B'tm  night  ««t  aU  to  TantH," 
he  said. 

According  to  U^tdaeni,  the  American  film 
indiMitty '«rta9Bs  half  «t  ^  puMpm  tram  ita 
larg^  volume  of  exports.  And  most  of  them 
films  show  Amorka  as  a  ooontry  teeming 

"Vldanoa  aaUs.  ao  the  tadnstry  prodnccB 
violence.  A  crime  in  a  plot  means  automatic 
diamstie  MHttcrt.  tt  linrwiaa  11m  pnMem 
and  at  tlw  eiM  of  the  atoir  it  tacomee  the 
solution.  It^  a  VOy  way  at  taUlng  a  atorjr. 


"StudMto  ta 
and  Xlninwibof 
films.  I  oouldnt  baUet*  my  eua.  Z  atoited  V> 
Uugh  and  ibag  looked,  angry.  I  zaaUaed  they 
believed  It  vMy  serknuOy. 

■Oh  iwMWi^i'P.  ttie  films  an  used  hy  oar 
enemies  to  say  "Look  what  a  fhfluie  tb»  JJB. 
system  Is.'  In  rsaltty.  ttie  mam  an  otOf  a 
pradue*  of  %■  systiui  thaft  enoouraaw  the 
bnaAaaafc  of  ttUa  ktadof  thtns^lM  a^d. 

Madsen  ia  happy  to  be  bask  tiwiflitt  at 
soev.  Be  feelB  that picpaatton  foe aoaner 
in  the  iUm  indoetiy  can  best  be  achieved  at 
ibis  or  any  other  walventtf  offedng  ffiai 

COUtSSB. 

MOBt   VUte  TSUWtB 

"By  golBg  ttnon^h  a  tOm  eonlovdam  a 
student  gels  im  ararvmr  that  Is  < 

vhyi 
log  with  I 
raphy. 
ment,'*hei 

Madsen  beUsves  that  last  year's  award  to 
San  Diago  Stato  xnnvent^ftr  the  beet  eol- 
lege  film  produced  In  the  vJB.  spsalrw  Itarlfee 
hifpti  qutflty  of  SDBU  flm  atudsiits.  Tlie 
award  was  gtven  by  tlw  yamOgfaat  Amstl- 
can  SocUCy  of  Otosmatography  In  Bolly- 
wood and  was  baasd  on  ieathen  ithotogripfay 

^nA  film  halting. 

"Of  oomae.  the  oom  who  dcaerve  the  credit 
an  the  stodents  who  prodoced  the  Dim.  As 
teachen  we  can  only  steer  them.  But  the  «s- 
partlBe  was  learned  at  San  DIago  Bteto."  he 
said. 

Would  Madsen  leave  tot  aaoaiet  world 
■peaking  toart  The  1)818  wants  me  to  tnvtf 
to  Soath  America  FUtuipa  latar  tn  pi.  hot 
Sat  now  X  need  a  rest.  Dartdes,  I  stm  have 
my  liiipissslnni  from  tb»  Iftst  trip  to  Shan 
with  my  students." 


THE  UCTB  ANNIVBiSABT  QF  THE 
Bans  OPTBOMAB  UABARYK 


HON.  EDWARD  i.  DERWINSH 

or  JLUNOIB 

IN  THB  HODBK  Of  BSPBEUNTATIVES 

Thundm.  March  lU  197t 
Mr.  DERVTmSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  tnteff  tlie  •tteation  of  the 
Members  to  the  ueth  amdvenaxy  ot 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Masaryk,  founder 
and  flzBt  Prealdent  of  Czechodovalda. 
On  March  7, 1850,  Masaiyk  vaa  bora  to 
parents  of  humUe  atatkm  ki  a 
town  In  Mocavla.  HovcHnr,  he  was 
vided  an  ewellMit  edueatloa  and  ae- 
ceived  a  doetorato  ofphBoaeptay  hi  19M. 
Upon  addevtaff  ttdB  dfattaetlKi, 
Maatryk  htt^o.  a  lanf  and  (BsUngnUhed 
career  as  a  stati^Bmah,  a  scholar,  a 


axtJk  a  lumssfiil  pcUtleian.  He 

aettve  hi  Ifae  Awtrlaa  FaAa- 

'WMt'enMBthf  ttie  eanse  <^  reattstib 

'  lA£    m    I  ifi  ■■"     II   iMbi  It 

\fBPCO.  iMtWUi.  IHmfff '  $ 

'^^SttMNuSi  hOate  1914.  he  thought  of 
the  Ckecbsax^  EBovaks  as  a  nation  vith- 
In  Austxia-Hvnsary.  the  outbreak  of 
Wodd  War  I  ehaiwed  this  outlocric  to 
one  ttiat  advocated  CHetaodovaklBa  tai- 
dq^CDdoiee.  Tn  May  Iflt,  be  went  to 
the  IJtaited  states  where  he  secured  of- 
ficial suRPort  for  his  caiise,  which  re- 
sidted  in  Its  later  adoption  hs  the  AUied 
Powers. 

Finally  in  November  1918,  his  work 
foand  its  culminatiOD  when  be  was 
eleetcd  flxst  President  of  the  caecho- 
stovttkiaa  Repidille.  He  served  in  this  ea- 
pwMy  for  17  years  In  aeeordanee  with 
democratic  prindides  wfaidi  he  has  ex- 
Idmfid  in  his  study  of  various  iriiilos- 
Q(ibtes.  in  health  forced  his  resignation 
in  narieinlier  1935,  and  be  died  on  S^>- 
taaber  14. 1937.  He  was  thus  vared  the 
ammr  of  seeing  his  hoaMland  mider  the 
eontroi  of  Nasi  and  Commadst  oppres- 


Bis  memory  lives  on  In  the  minds  and 
hetets  (tf  his  countrymen  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  Bfe,  and  remains  a  tonnbol 
at  imgthmtkm  to  an  who  value  freedom 
and  true  natinnal  independence. 


AW    OUTgrANDlNO    BlCEimMNIAL 
EVSn*  IN  PUTtUM.  OOUNTT,  W.  VA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 


vauaNu 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OV  BBPKKKMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mc  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial  celebrati(m  is  getting 
under  way  in  tlie  thousands  oi  commu- 
nities aeross  the  Natfcm,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  an  outstanding  event  has 
already  taken  place  in  Putnam,  County, 
W.  Va. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  22,  in 
the  eounty  seat  of  Winfleld.  several  hun- 
dred citizens  assembled  on  the  court- 
house lawn  to  Join  in  the  dedication  of 
tiie  Putnam  Freedom  Bdl  and  presenta- 
tiaa  ot  the  countar's  Bieentennial  llac 

I  aat  indebted  to  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Fuller, 
dialrman  of  the  Putnam  Ooonty  Bioen- 
tetmlal  Coounittee  for  a  report  of  the 
oeMratkm: 


Thm  Pwtnam  Freedom  BeU  and  flag  were 
Bleentanntal  projects.  The  imlgueneas  of  the 
cseattoB  of  the  Reedom  Bell  brings  to  Ufl^t 
most  vividly  the  true  q>irit  M  freedom.  The 
purpose  behind  the  beU  was  to  set  an  ob- 
jective permitting  an  dtlaens  to  be  per- 
somdly  iaroSyed  so  all  eouM  feel  they  had  a 
penonal  stake  ia  this  qrmbel  of  freedom. 
VsOowlng  a  theme  oS  *^  nickd  wont  buy 
anieh  anymore,  but  if  eno«igh  people  each 
jwe  a  nickel,  then  the  psoject  would  be  a 
reality,"  funds  wen  solicited  for  the  bell. 

Over  lOiOOO  individual  donations  of  a  nick- 
el or  mwe  was  the  end  result.  The  ben  was 
made  aspeclally  for  Putnam  County  by  one 
flff  our  MtttionlB  leading  bell  foundries.  Citizen 
wataateem  made  the  mount  and  yoke,  nils 
wnttsd  effort  towards  a  common  goal  was 
leoogBlsed  and  applauded  as  the  beU  was 
rang  900  tlmss  ^xirlng  the  dedication  cen- 

X«t  Freedom  Blng  was  truly  the  spirit  that 


pmvailed.  The  plaque  reads.  "Smcted  In  |»76 
and  Dedteated  to  the  CItlawis  oC  Fntnam 
County  In  OwiiiiMsaatatlnii  of  ofur  Satlan's 
Btcantaanlal.  May  tt.aerva  aa  an  eysrlaitlnc 
raaindSK  ot  Ihe  baste  prlnrjplas  oar  nation 
was  founded  upon.  Oter  10,000  tadlvldual  do- 
nationa  of  a  nickel  wen  used  to  erect  this 
symbol.'' 

We  feei  this  wide  citisensvvport  npresents 
the  triie  G^ktrlt  of  '76  and  the  0pirlt  of  Amer- 
ica. 


SOCIAL  ^BCUBTTY  MEANS  TEBTT 
INVADES  PRIVACY  OF  SENIOR 
CmZENB 


HON.  JOSffiJA  EILBERG 

or  mfMBTlVAIfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OW  BEFBE8SNTATIVES 

Thwndajf.  March  11,  197$ 

Mr.  EILBEBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  aenk>r 
cittsens  may  soon  be  auffwing  from 
another  Intrusion  on  tlMlr  privacy  and  a 
Mow  to  tbebr  dignity,  if  the  sodal  aeeorl- 
ty  "means  test"  goes  into  effect  as  scted- 
uled  Aprfl.  1.  This  "eligibility  reopdre- 
ment"  is  part  of  title  ZS  of  the  Social 
Seooitky.  Act,  and  it  inclurias  questions 
on  flnannial  status  and  ipcome. 

Senior  ctUaens  eentars  are  antteipat- 
ing  many  dilBeidtles  with  the  leqnire- 
ments  of  title  JOL  Such  centers,  wdileh 
provide  irecreatioa,  .entertalnmdnt,  and 
education  to  thousands  of  sentor  dtttens 
in  my  district  alone,  would  have  to  cope 
wilh  a  massive  amount  of  gajerwedt  to 
determine  financial  "digMltty"  of  Ifaoae 
who  attend.  And,  not  only  wffl  ttaera  be 
a  waste  of  funding  in  eomjdytav  wiUi  the 
means  test,  the  dedanitian  of  flnaifirlal 
"dlgtbrnty"  for  partfclpantB  In  sodi  Im- 
portant acttvitles  is  degrading  to  an  otdK- 
Americans.  To  dedare  any  older  Amcri- 
Ican  "ineUgflrie"  to  stay  aottva  hrrannr 
of  a  flnanfttal  requirement  is  a  cmd  mdl- 
catkm  of  a  Woreaueratie  faHnre. 

I  vroold  Uke  to  Insert  in  the  Rccots 
comments  from  Bernard  Maiks,  asdst- 
ant  executive  director  of  ttie  Jewish  Y*s 
and  Cerrters  of  FhOaddphia.  and  Dor- 
ottiy  Ckddtaaan,  a  member  of  ttie  Board 
of  the  Acttoa  AlUaaee  of  asntor  CiUMiis 
of  Philadelphia.  Botii  testHled  on  ttie 
means  test  lOadi  8  before  ttie  Pnldic 
Assistance  Snbwwnmlttse  of  ttie  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  th^ 
comments  follow: 

nn*nawrr»  tCt  BlBNABD  B.  MASKS 

HonoTBble  James  C.  Carman,  Chairman: 
I  am  Bernard  &.  Marks,  AsSMaat  Kiecn- 
tive  Dlreetor  of  the  JtmUh  T'S  and  Centers 
of  Oreater  Phlladrtphla.  My  ttaaotts  to  mem- 
bers of  this  Conmtttee  for  making  It  possi- 
ble for  me  to  present  my  view.  Seizor  Adults 
(perscms  over  age  00)  and  Senior  Oenten  now 
face  much  dlfBenltywtth  Tffie  ZZ  tilglbmty 
certification  requirements  wlti<ft  were  de- 
layed fttun  October  l,  1976,  and  due  to  be- 
come effective  i^irfl  I.  1976. 1  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Sobcommlttee  to  se^  an  Im- 
mediate extension  of  the  Ai^ll  1st  "means 
test"  deadline.  An  extension  should  allow 
time  for  appropriate  legislation  to  be  4>- 
proved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  cur- 
rent extension  which  expires  i^Mll  1st  awaits 
Administration  study.  ITke  wait  for  the  study 
appears  to  have  delayed  imisldsratlnm  of  leg- 
islation germane  to  Title  ZZ  such  as  H.B. 
7S34.  HJi.  SKO.  and  HJL  11S86.  Baalor  Cen- 
ters are  now  tmder  tremendous  administra- 
tive pressure  to  comply  'with  the  April  1st 
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deadline.  Thte  creates  an  untenable  iK>sltlon 
for  the  Senior  Adult  and  the  Senior  Center. 

I  adinlnifiter  two  (9)  Senior  Centers  In 
PhiUuMpbift.  One  Center  is  located  In  the 
First  Oongi««tonal  District,  represented  by 
Honorable  WlQlam  A.  Barrett;  the  other  Cen- 
ter is  located  In  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  represented  by  Honorable  Joshua 
EUberg.  Each  Center  is  located  within  two 
(2)  miles  of  more  than  20.000  Senior  Adults, 
respectively,  according  to  the  population  data 
revealed  in  the  1970  Census.  At  each  Centor 
we  serve  more  than  900  dlflerent  Senior 
Adults  in  one  week.  Our  daily  attendance 
ranges  between  300  and  5O0  perscms.  We  serve 
a  nutrition  lunch;  we  conduct  a  variety  ol 
social  and  educational  programs.  We  provide 
health  screenings;  shopping  services;  rele- 
vant physical  Qtueas  activities  and  updated 
se.sslons  on  consumer  education.  Our  mem- 
bers are  former  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers, trade  Unionists,  professionals,  widows 
and  widowers  with  ages  ranging  from  61 
tlirough  94  years.  It  Is  our  belief  that,  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  the  above  service.s 
at  the  Senior  Center,  scores  of  Older  Amer- 
icans remain  out  of  institutions  and  nursing 
homes.  The  Center  is  their  home  away  from 
home. 

In  order  for  us  to  comply  with  Admlnl.>itra- 
tive  requirements  for  the  "means  test",  we 
would  need  to  assign  sixteen  (16)  workers 
at  full-time  In  each  Center,  for  a  period  of 
one  month.  We  estimate  that  about  10  to 
12%  of  the  1800  Senior  Adults  now  re- 
ceiving our  service  would  iu>t  be  eligible  un- 
■  <ier  the  Income  standards  of  the  Common - 
.  wealth  of  Pexmsylvania. 

Permit  m©  to  refer  to  Mr.  Stephen  Kurz- 
man'.';  (Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  of 
HEW)  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  dated 
September  12.  1975,  when  the  April  1  exten- 
sion was  requested.  Mr.  Kurzman  further 
stated : 

".  .  .  a«  the  Congress  noted  In  the  Act 
itself,  there  are  some  Instances  where  it  Is 
'  not  logical  or  administratively  feasible  to 
apply  a  means  test.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
the  exemptions  from  income  testing  could 
reasonably  be  expanded  to  include  other 
service  categories  in  addition  to  those  now 
specified  in  the  law.  It  may  also  be  possible 
that  some  groups  of  individuals  have  such  a 
high  likelihood  of  being  eligible  under  the 
income  standards  of  a  State  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  program  funds  to  make  lndivld\ial 
determinations  of  eligibility." 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  avoid  what  Mr. 
Kurzman  refers  to  as  "a  waste  of  program 
SunOS."  The  Senior  Center  requires  all  of  Its 
budgeted  funds  for  full  service  delivery. 

HJt.  13014.  introduced  by  you.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  provides  a  flexibility  for  States  to  have 
option  to  expend  a  portion  of  Title  XX  with- 
out the  application  of  the  "means  test".  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  make  specific  refer- 
ence to  a  Senior  Adult  exemption  in  tiie 
language  of  the  bill.  The  Committee  must 
coiisider  the  special  circvuustances  of  the 
Senior  Adult  population.  I  am  confldent  tha: 
this  Committee  Is  sensitive  to  the  variety  of 
problems  that  Senior  Adults  are  required  to 
adjast  to  in  their  daily  life  today.  To  com- 
pound these  problenxs  by  requiring  a  "means 
test"  is  insensitive  and  unreasonable. 

Congreiis  demoivitrated  its  sensitivity  to 
the  .special  nature  of  the  Senior  Adult  pop- 
ulation with  the  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  The  Title  XX  'means  test '  Is  In 
direct  contradiction  of  the  Older  American?; 
Act.  The  average  Senior  Adult  Older  Ameri- 
can should  not  be  fa^ed  with  this  legislative 
contradiction. 

I,  again,  urge  yuu  to  sustain  the  human 
dignity  of  all  Older  Americans  by  eliminating 
this     means  test"  requirement  of  Title  XX. 

Comments  By  Doeotut  Ooloman' 
I  am  Dorothy  Goldman,  a  senior  citizen 
and  a  member  of  the  Jewish  T's  and  Centers' 
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Senior  Adult  Clubs.  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Actlou  Alliance  of  Senior 
Citizen*  of  PblUdelphia.  The  Action  *'?'fnv^ 
is  the  Philadelphia  Senior  Citizens'  social  and 
poiiiical  organization.  Last  August  we  beld 
a  "Tea  Party"  on  the  "means  test",  several 
himdred  of  our  members  dumped  "means 
test"  forms  In  the  ScbuylkUI  River. 

I  hereby  declare  my  opposition  to  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  (the  "means  test'  )  tm- 
der  Title  XX.  I  am  involved  in  social  action 
of  .'several  clubs  and  I  am  also  a  volunteer. 
We  have  more  than  100  volunteer  partici- 
pants like  myself.  They  are  retired  Ubrarlan.s. 
retired  lawyers,  retired  kitchen  workers,  re- 
tired teachers,  retired  accountants,  etc.  We 
use  the  Center  and  share  our  experiences  to- 
gether. We  are  greatly  opposed  to  the  degra- 
dation of  revealing  and  providing  proof  of  In- 
come aiul  financial  status.  Therefore,  we 
would  be  ineligit>le  to  attend  the  Center  and 
offer  our  Volunteer  services.  To  submit  to  the 
fiillug  out  of  forms  and  making  a  declaration 
of  income  in  order  to  participate  at  the  Cen- 
ter Is  demeaning  and  we  refuse.  We  assert  our 
rights  to  be  recognized  In  a  dignified  manner 
and  demand  our  Independence  from  the  de- 
grading procedures  of  the  "means  test".  Im- 
plementation of  the  "means  test"  would  cut 
olT  the  life  blood  of  many  Seniors.  Social 
contact  wi'.h  other  people  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  Centers  .serve  oiu-  Seniors'  needs  for 
sociability  and  companionship. 

Has  the  cost  to  the  Oorernment  of  keeping 
our  older  Adults  out  of  nursing  homes  been 
roiLsidexed?  They  oome  to  Centers  with  canen 
and  crutche.s,  and  get  there  any  way  they 
know  how.  I.  personally,  know  a  few  people 
who  hnd  applied  for  entrance  into  a  nursing 
home,  were  put  on  a  watting  list  and  wben 
tiiey  were  finally  accepted  as  residents, 
turned  down  the  offer,  because  they  had  dis- 
covered the  Senior  Centers  and  were  actively 
enjoying  a  new  fall  and  productive  Input  In 
the  lives  of  others.  These  people  remain  ac- 
tive, alert,  and  do  not  vegetate  as  others  may 
do,  who  enter  nursing  homes. 

Rip  oxii  the  'means  test." 
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eonste-uction  could  not  be  c<snideted  for 
5  to  t  years,  I  hope  congressional  action 
can  occur  soon.  ^   • 


RIVERBANK  EROSION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  which  would 
authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  undertake  a  public  works  project 
to  stabilize  the  riverbank  on  the  Illinois 
River  at  Hardin,  Hi.  The  riverbank  ttiere 
is  simply  slipping  into  the  river.  If  this 
i.s  not  corrected  soon,  several  houses  and 
business  properties  in  Hardin  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  St.  Louis  District  Engineer  has  ex- 
amined the  problem  area  and  finds  no 
avenues  available  to  him  without  speciiic 
legislative  authorization.  Tlie  waterfront 
can  be  stabilized  most  practically 
through  a  rip-rapping  program,  but  such 
is  beyond  the  financial  means  of  Hardin 
and  no  assistance  is  available  through 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Tlie  people  of  Hardin  have  exhausted 
every  local  means  to  solve  their  water- 
front problem.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  upon  this  resoIuUon  and 
autliorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be- 
gin a  preliminary  study  of  the  project 
Inasmuch  as  the  corps  Informs  me  that 


ACCESS  AMERICA  AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIE 

or  iLuifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  I  am  the  sponsor  Gt  H.R.  1348,  a 
bill  which  would  bar  discrimination  on 
the  basLs  of  physical  handicap.  As  an 
attorney,  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out  in 
favor  of  bills  to  end  this  blatantly  invidi- 
ous type  of  discrimination. 

I  am  especially  proud  today,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association,  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
recent  address  by  Chai'les  D.  Goldman, 
general  counsel.  Architectural  and 
Ti-ansportation  Barriers  C<»ipliance 
Board,  to  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Section  on  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Mr.  Goldman's  re- 
marks highlight  some  of  the  activities  of 
his  organization  and  contain  specific  rec- 
ommendations illustrative  of  what  can 
and  must  be  done  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers to  an  accessible  AmerJoa. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Speech   by   Charles  D.  €k>i.DMAN 

On  behalf  of  the  Architectural  and  Trauf- 
portation  Barriers  Compliance  Board,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  toT  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  mid-year  meetiiv.; 
of  the  CoutM:ll  of  the  Section  on  Individual 
Rights  and  ResponslblUtles.  t  would  like  to 
express  my  special  gratitude  to  your  chair- 
person, Ms.  Carole  Bellows  and  to  Ms.  Esther 
Lardent  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Disabled  for  facnitatiug  my  partlclp.n- 
ttou.  ' 

I  would  like  today  to  give  you  a  capsule 
history  of  the  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
Architectural  and  TTansportatlgn  Carriers 
Compliance  Board  and  a  curreqt  report  on 
the  sundry  activities  of  the  A&TBCB.  The 
history  of  the  legislation  is  iHost  pertmer.t 
since  the  Board  has  been  in  exlsteiic?  for  a 
scant  two  years  plus. 

According  to  Albert  Einstein,  "All  that  Is 
valuable  In  human  society  depends  upon  the 
opportunity  for  development  accorded  the 
individual."  In  the  case  of  disabled  ludi^d- 
uals  anxious  to  actively  participate  In  the 
fabric  of  society,  this  opportunity  for  dcve!- 
opment  means  a  physically  accessible  envi- 
ronment free  of  attitixUnal  barriers. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  St«le8  first 
began  to  grapple  with  the  forerunner  of 
environmental  barrier  legislation  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I  when  it  enacted 
the  Smlth-Pess  Act  of  1920  <P.L.  66-236) 
That  program  provided  for  limited  servloe.s 
for  tlw  physically  handicapped.  Over  the 
next  30  years,  as  various  vocational  r^a- 
blUtation  statutes,  lucltiding  the  Society 
Security  Act  of  1936  (P.L.  74-271)  were 
enacted,  occupational  Teb&bUitatton  pro- 
grams began  to  evolve.  As  a  part  of  the  1965 
Vocational  RehabUitatlon  Amendments. 
Congress  created  the  Natkaua  Conunlsslon 
on  ArohitKcturAl  Barilen  tar  Bebabilltatlon 
of  the  H*ndlo«|>p«<L  The  commMoii  was 
charged  with  determl&lBg  1m>v.  and  to  what 
extent,  architectural  bazrters  Impeded 
access  to,  or  use  of.  bulMlngs  and  facilities 
of  all  types  by  handicapped  persons.  The 
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commtaBloa  was  alao  to  datnmlna  what  w— 
beuig  dMM  t*  ♦Datfnat*  inah  bawiw*  in 
existing  bntlrttngB  ntf  pKpf  Mit  tbeir  Hyocpo- 
ration  IB  bnlMogf  eoDStruatod  m  tfe*  fata*. 

The  C iirtlm'*  Ttpott,  atitgn  /or  .III 

Atneriemtu,  waa  «um>>n*ti1  tn PaaMawr.  1>67 

large  part  M»b«llad  In  tta*  Axdiltactml 
Barri«zs  Aot  of  IMt,  PubUe  I«w  •fr-IM. 

Public  lAW  80-UO.  wbkh  i»  codlfled  at 
42  V£.C.  «ISS  et  seq.,  attOwrlns  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  OmsTwi  OanhJM  tn  eo»Rilta- 
tiou  with  «t>e  Btenttrr  «f  BMath, 
tion,  and  fMOve  to  pnacrflM  KiOb 
for  tbe  dMIffD.  uuMfauBlian.  and 
of  buUdlBCi  and  fMiHIW—  m  umj  ba 
sary  to  vmof  ttaak  phyilflal^  baodloappwl 
persons  wlU  bavl»  iMdy  mscmb  to  and  uaa  of 
such  bundlnga.  Similar  authority  la  gtyan  to 
the  Secretary  of  Hoiirtng  and  TTitMn  Dwrel- 
opment,  tn  oonaoltatlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  ta  onuwetlOB  wttti  standards  tot 
the  daalgB,  oanatractlon,  and  aNefstlon  cS 
pubUely  ownad  iinliliiiillal  stmetorea.  The 
Secretary  at  PatanWb  in  ooaaoltatkA  with 
the  Becntary  at  HKW,  ia  auihorlaed  to 
prescribe  standards  for  buildings,  Btroeturas, 
and  taclUtlM  within  tbe  Oafwrtment  of 
Defense. 

Tbe  term  Iralldtng"  fit  defined  tn  tenns 
of  ttie  ^ysleal  or  flnanoial  pimwiice  of  the 
PMetal  govanmant.  A  bnildlng  la  within 
tba  ambit  mt  9Ja.  M-dM  If  It  la  (a)  eon- 
structed  or  idiiriiil.  by  «r  on  behalf  9t  the 
United  Stataac  <b)  laaaad  in  whsla  or  In 
part  by  tha  United  States  after  constnictloo 
or  alteration  In  socordance  with  ttoa  plans 
and  qwclfleatlaoa  of  tht  Unttad  States:  or 
(c)  to  be  llnanowl  In  whOle  «r  tn  part  by 
grant  or  toan  If  tha  sUtuta  authorl^ig  the 
grant  or  loan  aTitborlass  flba  Impusition  of 
design  and  eonatractlDB  standards.  The 
exoeptloms  to  PubUe  Law  90-480  relate  to 
prlvataiy  ownad  rssirVintal  atruotniaa  and 
faclUtlas  bulU  on  a  military  tMtallation 
designed  and  oonstmcted  pdmarOy  for  use 
by  able-tXMlled  mmtary  pinaunnel. 

Section  «  at  Pnbtlo  Law  tlMao.  «l  U.ac. 
4157,  dlrscts  ttks  anumaratott  agenelss,  GBA, 
HUD,  and  Dalbnaa,  to'  condiirt  a 
and  Invaattgattona  aa  ara  naosssarj  to 
compliance  with  tha  standards.  At  the  time 
the  legliiation  was  enacted,  Congiaas  ttlt 
that  tbe  OBA  poU^  of  planning  for  the  han- 
dici4>ped  tn  ul  Vbderal  birtMlngB  should  be 
made  permanent  by  JagMlattan.  Ouugress 
recognised  tliat  (at  that  ttms)  qpprozlmatdy 
22  mOUon  ph^Bleally  handloappad  peopla,  re- 
strioted  in  thalr  ability  to  meva  from  plaoe 
to  place,  were  a  yalnabia  asasC  and  most  be 
afforded  evaiy  opportunity  to  «itar  Into  tha 
malnstreaui  at  American  Ufa. 

Tbe  next  Isgislatlon  enacted  was  in  1&70, 
Public  lisw  9I-9O0W  as  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  SO-MO.  The  effect  of  this  le^- 
latlon  was  to  encompass  wltliln  the  PJk  90- 
480  umbrella  buUdlngs  being  ooastraeted  in 
connection  wttli  tlia  Washington,  D.O.  sub- 
way system.  The  legislative  history  of  this  bill 
Indicates  that  it  was  necessary  to  enact  the 
special  coverage  because  of  tha  pecnlUr  re- 
gional flnanclng.  The  most  revseling  aq;>ect 
of  legislative  htstory.  Senate  Beport  Mo.  91- 
568.  Is  the  clear  indication  therein  tliat  roll- 
ing stock,  l.e.,  trains,  buses,  airplanes,  is  not 
within  tlM  deftnitlon  of  a  puble  bnlidlng. 

In  1B72  tlia  Oongreos,  aapeelally  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  XMucatlon  and 
Lal3or  In  tba  House,  bald  aKtenslve  hearings 
ou  vocational  rehabilitation  and  a  major 
overhatil  of  enTlronmental  barrier  legisla- 
tion was  proi>osed.  Ckmgress,  seeing  a  lack  of 
meaningful  eitforcement  of  the  Arcbitectnral 
Barriers  Aot,  MtBrmined  that  a  new  Vsdsral 
entity  was  nscessary  to  ei^nire  compliance 
with  Public  Law  90-480  and  therefore  pro- 
posed tha  oteation  af  an  AieUtsctoral  and 
Transportation  Barriers  ConpUance  Board. 
AH  otber  authorities  of  the  Board.  Includ- 
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ii«  the  l^islative  direction  to  Identify  trans- 
potrtatirQB  and  housing  baBriers  and  to  pre- 
paie  plans  and  proposals  to  Ibcilttato 
^ehlevement  of  the  goal  of  adequate  liouslng 
and  fianvortation  tor  handUaipped  Individ- 
uals, Ihust  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
primacy  of  the  compliance  mission. 

Congress  was  well  aware  tbat  after  enact- 
ment of  tha  1968  legislation,  tbe  Oeneral 
Sarrioes  Administration  had  adopted  tlie 
American  National  Standard  institute,  or  as 
it  is  popularly  known.  "AHST',  basic  code  of 
^ledficatlons  for  "»^Tig  buildings  and  fa- 
oilities  acceaslble  to  and  usable  by  tbe  physi- 
cally handicapped.  The  spectOeation.  AMSI- 
U7a,  was  first  issued  in  1961  and  revised  in 
1971.  Bowerer,  by  1972  Congress  saw  no 
maaningful  conyillance  with  the  Architec- 
tural BarrtesB  Act. 

Htstory  reveals  that  Pre^dent  Nlx<»i  twice 
vetoed  TdiablUtetion  bills.  B.  7  and  B.  1875, 
irtilch  wouM  have  created  tbe  A&TBCB.  The 
TStoes.  I  should  add,  were  fOr  reasons  prln- 
e^ally  related  to  infle^V^  and  the  ftmotlon- 
pif[  ct  tbe  rebahlUtatlon  propRam,  not  the 
AJ^TBCB.  Finally  a  compromise  on  rehabili- 
tation was  reached  and  Um  Bebahllltotlon 
Aet  of  1978  was  enacted  and  as  seotton  502 
of  Piddle  Unr  98-112. 99  U.8X;.  792.  the  Arch- 
Iteetural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliMMe  Board  was  a  reaUty. 

Congress  redefined  liandloaiH»wi  person  for 
puiposes  of  the  AATBCB  in  1974.  VJa.  98-516 
as  any  peison  who  (a)  has  a  pbyrtcai  or 
mentid.  tnyairmetit  wliioh  substantially 
llmHs  one  or  more  of  such  person's  major 
lUe  aottvltiiea,  <b)  hm  a  record  of  such  an 
ImpidzBaBnt.  or  (c)  is  rsgarded  as  having 
mt/Tfit  an  ImpairmMit.  There  is  no  doulH  that 
this  la  a  ffte"****^"*  l^ert  of  the  populace. 

A  Oepartmeni  of  Bsalth.  Bducation,  and 
WettKO  stndy  'i«»«i«g  a  slightly  dlflei«it 
rtnllTiltinn  had  i-**-****^  that  theta  are  41 
winiion  iiandicapped  people  In  the  tbilied 
States.  This  past  stunmar.  the  Oeaieral 
Accounting  OfBoe,  In  Its  teport,  "Further 
Action  Needed  to  Make  AB  Public  BuUdlngs 
Accessible  to  tha  PhysieaUy  Handicapped," 
indicated  tiiat  the  estimate  of  the  ntimber 
of  phystcally  handicapped  people  in  the 
United  States  ranged  firam  18  to  68  mUllon, 
depending  on  how  handicapped  is  defined. 

To  serve  this  large  target  population,  the 
Board  is  itiwlgnirl  to  become  the  major  na- 
tional force  for  elimlnatteg  environmental 
baiTlers  which  severely  impede  and  prevent 
the  moblUty.  employmani.  educaUcm,  recre- 
atton,  and  thus  the  oontrlbutlcms  of  millions 
at  physiciMy  Umited  tauUviduals.  The  Oom- 
pliMioe  Board  'waa  established  as  a  quasi- 
jp^^ffjwwUtnt  agency,  composed  of  tbe  heads 
qC  nine  coequal  Federal  agen<des.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  ot  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  serves  by  statato  as  ponument 
Chairman  at  the  Board.  Other  m«nhers  are 
tba  heads  of  Departmente  of  TranaportaUon; 
w»>i«stig  and  Urban  Developmeni;  labor;  In- 
tHlor;  Defense;  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion; United  Statea  Poetal  Service:  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  By  statute  tbe 
membership  may  be  delegated  to  Executive 
IV  level,  effectively  an  Assistant  Secretary  or 
Deputy  Administrator. 

lb  suiQKirt  and  activate  the  mission  and 
nie  of  the  Board,  a  permanent  staff  Is 
employed.  The  major  divisions  of  the  Board 
staff,  under  the  guidance  of  an  Executive 
Director,  include  BeeearCh  and  Planning, 
Compliance,  Public  Information,  as  well  as 
my  own  office  of  Generic  Counsel.  To  effect 
Its  midn  enforcement  duty  to  make  Federal 
buildings  and  facilities  accessible,  the  Board 
may  investigata  any  such  ecnstruetion  and 
ianie  ordecs  tbat  are  necessary  to  «isure 
oompllaxMse  with  tbe  law.  An  order  ot  com- 
pliance issued  by  the  Board  may  include  the 
wltbbolding  or  suspension  at  Federal  funds 
in  accordanoe  with  Public  Law  98-816,  the 
1974  Amendmenta  to  the  BAabiUtatlon  Act 
.  .me  Board  is  now  on  the  threi^iMd  of  com- 
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mendng  what  I  feel  will  be  an  active  compli- 
ance jaogiam.  Hlstqrleany,  PubUe  Law  88-112 
was  oaotsd  In  tt»  tan  of  1978  and  ttie  Board 
oonrened  tts  first  meeting  In  Mbzeh  of  1974 
under  the  then  temporaiy  Cbairmansblp  of 
Stanley  B.  THonuB,  Jr..  Assistant  Seeretary 
for  Human  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bducatltm,  and  Wdfare.  &i  tts 
iiUtlal  year  the  Board  spent  a  great  deal  of  its 
time  groping  with  the  rudimentary  organiza- 
tional issues  attendant  to  any  new  enmy. 
Tbe  1974  Amendmenta  to  the  Bcbauiitation 
Act  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  ttie  Board 
was  not  a  part  of  tbe  Department  of  Heaitb, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  was  tntendsd  to 
be  an  ind^iendent  and  aggressive  body  to 
ensure  the  efficacious  enforcement  at  the 
Ardiltectural  Bairien  Act,  Public  Law  90- 
480.  As  a  staff  Is  gradually  being  enq>Ioyed  l>y 
the  Board,  Uie  major  sliell  at  a  compliance 
program  is  beginning  to  tan  into  plaoe.  I  am 
pleased  to  u^tort  to  the  SectlMi  that  in  the 
near  future  I  anticipate  the  Board  wiU  be 
publishing  enforcement  regulations  designed 
to  implement  Sectkm  602  of  Public  Law  98- 
112  which  wUl  set  forth  in  detail  the  Admin- 
Istzatlve  Frocadurea  Act  bearing  procedures 
to  be  utOised  to  oompA  rompllanoe. 

Tba  Board,  in  addittoi  to  having  a  oompU- 
anoe  function,  is  also  somewhat  of  a  cattfyst 
in  that  it  helps  and  seeks  to  provide  awaie- 
nees  of  tbe  needs  and  righte  of  handicapped 
individuals.  As  a  catalyst,  the  Board  has  the 
capacity  to  spaik  tbe  private  sector  over 
which  it  has  no  legal  sanctions. 

Hxe  Board  this  past  summer,  beld  a  na- 
tional >^*>^i««ng  heating  in  which  it  souglai  to 
bring  together  a  meaningful  exchange  of  dia- 
logue (HI  the  sid>ject  of  Iwuslng  needs  of  the 
jlBeMrfi  There  were  several  kc^  reconunen- 
dations  made  at  that  Um»:  (1)  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  Jointly  develop  a  national 
ptdicy  to  meet  boualng  needs  of  disabled  per- 
sons; (2)  tbat  the  FresldMit  and  Congress 
continue  to  support  puhUc  programs  de- 
signed to  address  the  housing  needs  of  dis- 
abled pecsoiM  and  that  they  attic,  to  fsffHtat^ 
the  private  sector  to  provide  adequate  and 
i^qiraprlate  *»«"»*"c  alternatives  to  disabled 
poisons;  and  (8)  that  the  PresidMit  and  Con- 
gress, in  deveiofring  furthn  housing  pro- 
grams and  poUdas  give  full  oonslderation 
and  leview  to  the  recommendations  made  at 
the  national  bearing  on  housing  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals  and  that  such  pro- 
grams and  poUcies  laflect  tha  stated  needs 
and  prtfSrences  of  disablfd  persons  and  the 
capabilities  and  resources  of  buildos  and 
r^ated  providMS. 

A  more  detailed  review  of  tbe  bousing 
>»»«ying  -  Is  in  tbe  Board's  recently  issued 
i^xvt  to  tha  Congreas  and  President,  en- 
Utied  'Vreedom  of  Cboloe."  Hie  report  Is 
availaUe  upon  lequest  fitom  the  Artihltectuzal 
and  Transportation  Banriers  Compliance 
Board,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Tbe  Board  U  actively  involved  in  tbe  de- 
velopment of  frter**aTi*"  and  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  for  rmgning  projecta.  Beoant- 
ly,  the  Board  staff  provided  technical  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  modification  plans  for  banrlar  re- 
moval at  the  Washington  lionument,  Jeffer- 
son and  Uncoln  Menxtrials,  and  the  Nation- 
al Visitor's  Center  as  well  as  other  related 
projects  In  the  White  House  and  the  Ellipse 
areas.  I  hope  tbat  you  would  view  tbe  Board 
as  a  potential  resource  to  help  you  over  any 
technical  hurdles  in  connection  with  any 
barrier  removal  proUems. 

One  major  activity  on  tbe  borlaon  of  the 
Board,  wlUch  will  be  new  to  It  in  1976,  wiU 
be  ite  consumer  advisory  paneL  Public  Law 
93-516,  to  which  I  previously  referred,  man- 
dated that  the  Board  estabUsh  an  advisory 
pand,  tbe  majority  of  whom  are  handloapped 
individuals,  to  provide  guidance  to  tbe 
Board.  Tliis  group,  toe  National  Advisory 
Ooounittee  on  an  Accessilila  Xavlrenment, 
WiU  be  meeting  initially  to  March  in  Wksh- 
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tngtou.  Activation  of  this  Committee  will  for 
the  &rat  time  provide  a  formal  vehicle  for 
the  excliange  of  information.  Ideas,  and  ez- 
per.ence  by  the  persons  more  readily  affect- 
ed by  barrier -free  design.  In  this  manner, 
the  Board  will  facilitate  an  exchange  be- 
tween consumers  and  the  change  agents  In 
the  Federal  Oovernmeut. 

In  the  area  of  transportation,  an  extremely 
beneficial  working  relationship  has  been 
established  between  the  Board  staff  and  tlie 
Airport  Operators  Council  International 
(AOCI).  The  AOCI,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Board  staff,  agreed  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive accessibility  survey  of  all  member 
airport  terminals.  Board  staff  assisted  the 
Coimcll  In  developing  and  testing  an  Instru- 
ment to  be  used  In  conducting  the  survey. 
AOCI  has  agreed  to  supply  this  liiformatlon 
for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
source book  detailing  accessibility  provkions 
in  the  nation's  airports. 

I  should  add  that  while  I  came  up  this 
morning  on  AMTRAK  and  did  not  see  evi- 
dence of  the  Board's  working  relationship 
with  the  great  train  carrier.  I  am  assured  by 
the  Board'.?  Director  of  Compliance  that  a 
meaningful  consulting  relationship  ha.-;  been 
established.  I  understand  that  AMTRAK  Is 
going  to  redesign  and  renovate  several  new 
cars  and  restrooms  to  provide  accessibilltv. 
AMTRAK  officials  have  also  Indicated  that 
they  will  work  to  make  all  stations  on  the 
Eastern  Corridor  from  Washington  to  Boston 
accessible. 

ITie  time  has  rome,  my  brethren  of  the 
Bar.  to  examine  what  we  as  responsible 
attorneys  can  do,  and  I  think  In  this  re- 
spect the  courses  are  clear:  (1)  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  the  American  Bar  A.«oclatlon 
should  participate  In  those  cases  of  first 
impression  now  being  litigated  which  relate 
to  accessibility  and  are  establishing  land- 
mark precedents  in  the  various  area-s  of  the 
rights  of  the  disabled,  Including  the  physi- 
cally as  well  as  the  mentally  disabled.  The 
Committee  on  the  Rights  of  the  Disabled  in 
this  Section  on  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities can  be  a  watchdog  for  the 
most  significant  litigation.  The  Bar  should 
be  on  record  on  these  vital  Issues,  truly 
being  an  "amicus  curiae  " 

(2)  I  urge  the  Council  to  seek  adoption 
of  a  resolution  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  supporting 
the  fundamental  rights  of  all  Americans.  In- 
cluding the  disabled,  to  have  access  to  and 
us©  of  every  public  building. 

I  offer  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved:  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Uie 
American  Bar  Association  that  all  Americans 
have  the  basic  rights  of  access  to  and  use 
of  all  public  buildings  and  that  reiponsible 
programs  to  ensure  these  rights  should  be 
supported  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
levels." 

(3)  I  call  upon  this  Section  to  forventlv 
urge  the  American  Bar  Association  to  take 
action  to  ensure  the  meaningful  participa- 
tion of  all  Individuals  including  the  dis- 
abled, at  ABA  functions.  This  A.ssoclatlon 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  on  Us  meeting.';. 
Yet  as  much  as  one  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion may  be  excluded  by  virtue  of  the  design 
of  the  buildings  In  which  the  gatherings 
are  held. 

Tlie  American  A.s.sooiatlon  for  the  .Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  an  organization  of 
many  major  scientific  as.soclatlons,  consid- 
ers accessibility  of  facilities  In  planning  its 
meetings.  The  AAAS  planning  Includes  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons In  wheelchairs  to  and  from  all  sessions 
and  to  and  from  all  public  transportation 
terminals.  Interprets  tors  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired, a.sslBtance  for  the  visually  handi- 
C4»pped,  signers  for  the  deaf,  and  around-the- 
clock  emergency  telephone  service  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  all  attendees.  Including 
the  disabled.  AAAS  U  now  preparing  an  ac- 
cessibility  planning    guide   for   conventions. 

Pi-ovlsion   of   these    lypes  of  .services  will 
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blunt  the  blatantly  discriminatory  design 
barriers  precluding  participation.  Planning 
for  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  at  ABA 
meetings  will  facilitate  the  Integration  of 
the  handlc^ped  Into  the  mainstream  of  the 
fabric  of  ABA  activities.  (4)  I  call  upon  this 
Section  In  Its  Atlanta  meeting  to  provide  a 
forum  for  what  I  call  the  "Emerging  Minor- 
ity: the  Physically  Disabled."  I  believe  a 
highly  relevant  service  could  be  done  If  a 
program  relating  to  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  elimination  of  environmental 
barriers,  as  well  as  the  civil  rights  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  Is  Included  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(5)  Finally.  I  think  It  will  he  appropriate 
for  this  Section  to  forward  to  the  American 
Bar  endowment  a  proposal  for  funding  work 
in  the  area  of  the  rights  of  the  physically 
dlsabledv  I  am  aware  that  previously  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  had  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Mentally  Disabled  and  that 
this  Section  has  helped  create  the  ABA  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Interest  Practice.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Council  could  today  agree  In 
principle  to  support  a  project  relating  to  the 
physically  di.sabled. 

In  this  Bicentennial  year,  we  celebrate 
once  again  the  heritage  of  our  liberty.  In 
the  words  of  this  Section,  'Liberty  does  not 
consist  in  mere  declarations  of  the  rights  of 
man.  It  consists  In  the  translation  of  those 
declarations  Into  definite  actions. ' 

Ultimately,  the  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board's  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  the  liberty  of  an  ac- 
cessible nation  where  the  "opportunity  for 
development  according  to  the  individual" 
harbors  no  partiality.  I  am  calling  today  for 
this  Section  to  come  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  liberty  of  the  physically  handicapped.  I 
look  forward  to  participating  with  this  Sec- 
tion, both  as  a  member  and  as  Counsel  to  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  BaiTiers 
Compliance  Board. 

Thank   vou. 


BEEF   REGRADING   IS 
ANTICONSUMER 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Ml'.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
dramatic  revelations  proved  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  tliat  General  Motors  had  hi- 
vaded  Ralph  Nader's  private  life,  the  con- 
sumer protection  movement  has  grown 
all  across  the  Nation.  Crossing  ideologi- 
cal and  economic  lines,  it  has  made  citi- 
zens aware  that  unsafe  products,  un- 
tested items,  price-fixing  and  corporate 
indifference  to  cleaning  up  the  market- 
place endangers  oui'  health  and  drains 
our  a.sseUs.  In  response  to  these  cumula- 
tive revelations.  Goveriuneut  has  acted 
to  reform  certain  of  the  worst  evil.=;.  This 
in  turn  has  often  led  to  indifferent  and 
even  lax  enforcement  of  what  were  In- 
tended to  be  effective  consumer  protec- 
Uon  law.s. 

Occasionally,  there  is  an  organized  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  days 
of  several  decades  ago.  when  poor  prod- 
ucts, fixed  prices  or  no  Federal  action  at 
all  allowed  evils  to  proliferate.  Such 
moves  can  take  unique  forms,  such  as  the 
recent  attempt  to  regi-ade  beef  by  alter- 
ing Federal  regulations.  There  has  been  a 
successful  effort  to  change  tliese  regu- 
lations, and  the  revisions  have  already 
been  implemented. 
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These  regiilations.  as  changed,  raise 
the  grade  of  the  top  third  of  beef  now  la- 
beled a*  "Good"  to  "Cliolce,"  and  the  top 
third  of  "Choice"  to  "Prime,"  The  effect 
of  this  tinkering  is  significant,  for  it  re- 
quires consumers  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  a  measurably  lower  grade  of  beef. 
Here  Is  what  obviously  was  intended  to 
be  a  clever,  behind-the-scenes  switch  of 
Federal  meat  categories  to  allow  higher 
prices  to  be  charged  across  the  board  to 
consumers  without  any  expenditure  by 
those  vested  interests  who  stand  to  gain 
financially  by  toe  move.  Usually,  such 
efforts  slide  through  with  minimal  atten- 
tion, much  less  popular  resistance.  Fortu- 
nately, because  times  have  changed,  an 
alert  proconsumer  lobby  now  exists  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  These  groups  unani- 
mously opposed  the  beef  regrading  pro- 
posal, forcing  the  Agriculture  D^iart- 
ment  to  delay  its  att«npt  by  {M>pix>xi- 
mately  1  full  year  through  use  of 
lawsuits. 

Regrettably,  this  front  line  of  opi>osi- 
tion  has  done  all  it  can,  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  hardly  a  bastion  of 
proconsumer  sentiment,  has  just  imple- 
mented the  regulation  alteration.  As  a 
direct  result,  every  consimier  to  the  Na- 
tion purchasing  beef  Is  being  financially 
victimized.  However,  in  this  case,  at  least, 
we  ai'e  able  to  pinpoint  and  spotlight 
the  cause  of  further  price  inflation. 

What  is  particularly  saddening  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  since  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment first  proposed  ttiese  changes,  it 
hase  been  confronted  by  impressive  op- 
position, almost  all  popularly  motivated. 
Many  individual  consumers  and  consu- 
mer groups  have  written  in  opposition, 
in  addition  to  congressional  protests  and 
lawsuits.  Faced  with  suoh  a  consistent 
outpouring  of  popular  sentiment,  the  Ag- 
ricultme  Department  has  simply  ignored 
the  public  and  gone  ahead.  Such  be- 
ha\'lor  goes  a  long  way  toward  explain- 
ing why  certain  aspects  of  Government 
aie  so  impopular  with  substantial  seg- 
ments of  public  opinion. 

In  the  face  of  suoh  a  progi'esslon  of 
events,  Congress  should  act  to  prevent 
this  consumer  exploitation  from  g<ring 
any  further.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced 
to  repeal  the  new  beef  grading  regula- 
tions, and  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  new  standards 
that  ai-e  not  deceptive.  I  Iiave  joined  in 
sponsoring  that  legislation  and  will  sup- 
port it  thi-ough  the  entire  legislative 
process. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  beef  regrad- 
ing operation,  the  average  family  is  even 
now  having  to  pay  substantially  more 
for  the  same  kind  of  beef  it  consumes, 
simply  because  of  the  title  switcli.  People 
just  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  this 
kind  of  manipulation  any  further.  I  know 
that  I  will  not. 


NEW  ADDITION  TO  STAFF 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICTIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATiVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1V78 

Ml'.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
«reat  pleasure  to  announce  to  my  col- 
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leagues  in  the  House  that  tii«  Dodd  office 
has  a  new  wid  special  stair  ntember.  Afc 
5:30  pjn.  on  TUfxday, March  9,  the  w& 
of  my  adokinistntive  wwistant.  Bruce 
Gwinn,  gave  Urth  to  «  7-|KNiDd,  12-ouDce 
baby  boy — llansel  Dylan  Owlnn. 

Bruce's  wife  is  Vlnia  Qnmdis  Owinn, 
a  former  staff  assistant  to  our  coUeacue, 
the  gentleman  from  Guam,  the  Hmor- 
able  Aktokio  Bobja  Wmi  Pat. 

Both  mother  and  son  are  doing  ex- 
tremely wdl  Bruce  is  still  a  little  shakey. 
I  know  all  my  ctdleagues  Join  me  in  wish- 
ing them  the  best. 


MINING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  mTAOA 

m  THE  HOftTBE  OF  RXPBESENTATIVEB 

ThuntUnt,  March  11.  ins 

Mr.  SANTINL  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress appeafs  to  be  in  danger  of  adopt- 
ing another  hastily  eonoeffed  and  BI- 
ooncelred  iCBtrictlQn  on  our  domestic 
mineral  supfrfy.  On  February  4  ttie  Sen- 
ate adopted  &  3371  foDowlng  only  1 
day  of  heartaga  Subsenoently,  the  Hbuse 
Interior  Katlaoal  Fatfca  and  Becreation 
Subconmilttee  rqnorted  8.  2371  agahi 
based  upon  only  1  day  of  heartacs.  The 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  legislation 
irtiich  would  sev»dy  restiiot  mining  in 
national  parks,  deserves  fun  and  can- 
ful  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The 
following  statement  from  the  southern 
Nevada  sectkm  ctf  the  Amwiean  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers  should  con- 
tribute significantly  to  our  dialog  as  we 
consider  &  2871: 


EcoNouo  Imwcn  or  WxiBaa*wzN6  Dbaxr 

VALLET    NAttOMAL   MONTTMXNT   PIlOK    VSH' 
ERAL  ENTBT 

zmsooucnow 

Land  wltlitffMrmli  and  mtrlctloiB  on  min- 
eral production  cm  Vedenl  lands  in  tlM 
United  States  have  ntuSbaOi  alannlng  pro- 
portkMM,  and  wUl  nngi— ttisiaiilji  ten*  an 
adrene  Impaet  on  the  fltitaoral  sBlf-eaffl- 
clency  and  balanoe  of  payBMnt  of  the  XJUted 
States.  Xba  — rc'*'"^  «( tkls  mammamA  na- 
tionwide Is  dnainatleaUy  slMnm  1^  tlM  Mtt- 
cle  "Is  Oar  Aaoevmt  OveKhrawn"  {Mtntmg 
Congreat  Jonma,  Sept^  lSi»).  Wtm  PMple 
realize  fbat  all  the  land  ^BEtaTbed  by  sur- 
face mining  since  XTIS  immi^m i^m  taaiih.  taa 
than  one  petcent  of  the  land  ana  of  «!» 
trj9.  In  Tsapoaei  to  this  aowant  <tf  smtaie 
disturbance  an  ama  aiipiuaJmateiy  aqoiea- 
lent  to  aU  of  ttM  azea  la  the  UJB.  ewfe  a(  tbe 
Mississippi  River  has  been  efltoctlvirty  with- 
drawn Cram  aUnatal  entry. 

Of  particular  local  concern  to  the  TirMtM^frg 
of  the  Southsm  Nevada  Section  of  Ana  are 
the  current  proposals  to  restrict  and  pasalbly 
eliminate  mining  tn  X>eath  VSIley  National 
Monument.  Whil*  mtlj  a  tiny  firaetkm  of  the 
Mcmument  ana  haa  — «*"i^  potential,  this 
potential  coniSltntes  over  M  percent  of  our 
domestlo  ooleaaaatte  t Beams  and  apprast- 
mately  ao  pareent  of  H«»inrtlf  ^^Ic  rniiui  ■sn. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  such  Important  public 
policies  should  be  adapted  only  after  com- 
plete and  objsottve  stumes  of  thetr  conse- 
quences. We  hfDpe  that  by  this  statement  we 
can  contrlboto  to  ttw  piiMIs  ultibrtlaiiilliiii 
of  the  magattode  of  some  oir  tbese  oonae- 
quences.  The  Death  Valley  i«-*i.i»«^i  Uom- 
ment  was  eelaWliSiBil  in  IMS  by  RvM^tan- 
tlal  Proclamation.  Since  Its  cmaUua  Ike 
Monument  boondaiiee  have  been  laenaBed 


fXTTENSiONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  1,601300  acres  to  include  a  total  of 
9,087.798  Scree  or  3211  aq.  miles.  IjOss  than 
ft.«  percent  of  this  total  Is  Induded  within 
patented  ctelms.  In  the  unlllnily  event  that 
an  tnqiatentBd  (dalms  wwe  plaoed  Into  a^ 
ocatlon  the  total  araa  dlstuilied  would  stOl 
amount  to  lem  than  a  percent  of  the  total 
lionuntent  area. 

A  partial  list  of  the  minerals  found  within 
the  Mcmument  would  Include  the  following: 
NonmetaUics:   Colemanlte.  TTlezlte,  Prob- 
ertite.  Talc,  and  Booraz. 

ICetalllcs:  Antimony,  Copper,  Oold,  Lead, 
surer.  Tungsten,  and  Zinc. 

Of  these  minerals,  colemanlte,  \Uexlte, 
probertite  and  talc,  are  currently  by  far  of 
greatest  Importance.  At  least  90%  cf  the 
known  domestic  colemanlte  reserve  is  found 
within  the  Monument.  If  mining  is  pro- 
hibited the  loss  cA  access  to  these  reserves 
will  force  reliance  upon  either  Imported  ma- 
terial or  prohibitively  expensive  sutastltutee. 
The  only  alternate  foreign  source  currmtiy 
known  to  exist  Is  in  Turkey.  Utiliaatirai  of 
Turkish  colemanlte  is  complicated  by  Its 
arsenic  content.  The  adverse  elfect  on  the 
TJS.  balance  of  psymoits  and  the  price  to 
tike  ultimate  consumers  is  obvtons.  Indus- 
tries affected  would  Indude  thoee  ndng 
llbOTI^aaB.  heat  resistant  ceramics,  ftuzes.  and 
eto.  Cotananite  Is  also  used  as  a  flame  xe- 
tardant  and  as  a  neutron  absorption  medium. 
A  complete  list  of  affected  industries  would 
be  voluminous. 

The  importance  of  the  Death  Valley  talc 
reeerve  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  folly  00% 
of  the  talc  produced  In  Oallf omla  originates 
vithln  the  lioniunent.  Caltfomia  Is  one  of 
the  largest  laoducers  of  talc  in  the  United 
States,  producing  approximately  14%  of  the 
total  Reduction.  Prohibition  on  mining 
wtthln  the  Monument  would  force  the  west- 
em  states  to  rely  on  more  distant  sources 
TMultlng  In  increased  tranqiortatlon  oost 
vhMi  would  be  pa—d  on  to  the  ultimate 
oonsumeta.  Talea  are  currently  used  la  a  wMe 
variety  of  prodnota  including  owamle,  paints, 
laaectlolde  carriers,  and  as  fiUen  in  paper 
and  adhealves. 

A  legtaOattve  prohibition  of  mining  within 
Death  Valley  would  result,  in  the  opinloo  of 
■■any  inelndlng  ttie  united  States  Depart- 
amnt  of  Znterior,  la  a  "taking*  of  existing 
rights.  UidMs  "nai|iiiniillim  la  paid  math,  a 
•taking"  U  contrary  to  the  U.S.  Oontttu- 
tlon.  In  the  weeds  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  "A  buy  out  Is  a  totally  unworkable 
oooeqrt  eonslderlng  ttw  pnAable  eoonamic 
ooots."  Tlie  ulttaaato  oost  of  sueli  a  nmy  out" 
la  sabjeet  to  a  great  deal  of  eoutnnersy;  how- 
ever, a  Mr  llgura  -wacOA  owtalidy  be  la  the 
msgnltuds  of  hundrada  of  »««iiiwv.^t  mmI  mls^t 
wen  ^ipniach  one  bunon  dollars.  The  ques- 
thms  miBt  be  aAed: 

(I)  What  wlB  the  American  people  gain  by 
soA  an  e^endltnre? 

(3)  Ana  there  not  alternative  apfunachae 
a^iich  would  provide  equaUy  acceptable  re- 
sults? 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  CELEBRATION 
IN  CLEVELAND 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 
Mr.  JAliCES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  eadi  year  the  Irish  Of  devdand 
stage  one  of  the  finest  St  Patrick's  Day 
cetobratlons  in  the  country,  and  I  have 
been  pvoiid  to  participate  in  this  event 
I  arould  now  Uke  to  call  the  attention  of 
■ay  eoOfeagues  to  the  two  derelanders 
who  have  been  tbosea  by  the  United 
IHsh  Societies  for  speciid  honors  in  the 
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oelehration:  Mrs.  Delia  McSnigie,  who 
will  be  honored  as  Irish  Mother  of  the 
Tear,  and  Auncs  M  Carney,  who  wffl  be 
G^and  Maithal  of  the  parade 

"The  announcements  on  their  selection 
follow: 

WmowxD  lioTHsa  or  6,  OBAHaMOTHxa  or  18. 
Nakxb  Ibish  MoTHxa  or  yasa 
Mrs.  IMla  Meiatfre,  widowed  mother  of 
five  and  grandmother  of  18.  wlU  be  honored 
as  197B  Ush  BioOier  of  the  Tear  in  Gleve- 
Und's  itorch  17  Saint  Fatrl^ls  Day  Parade, 
is  was  announced  today.  Word  of  her  aeleo- 
ticm  as  *%  woman  whose  UCe  has  reneeted 
credit  on  the  Irish  natlonaUty,  and  ■«««■■' 
example  has  been  a  aouroe  of  iiMptratton  to 
the  community*  came  firom  eaecuUwe  direc- 
tor Samon  D'Arcy  of  the  parade  sponaorlng 
United  Irish  Societies  of  Oreater  ClevalB&d. 
Mrs.  Mclntyre.  bom  Delia  llrllsnamfm  on 
May  3,  190*  in  Ballycroy.  County  liayob  &»- 
land,  came  to  dereiand  in  1888.  in  1888  Ae 
married  James  M.  lidntyre.  also  a  aatlva  of 
Ireland.  HOr  husbamd  perlited  la  the  MM 
Bast  CMilo  Oas  Co.  lire,  leaving  lbs.  MOnifn 
with  five  children  under  age  8.  Aft«  raMng 
her  famUy,  lbs.  McXntyre  woriced  ftv  18 
years  for  The  ngbee  Co..  from  whldi  she 
retired  in  1B71. 

All  of  her  children  are  now  in  their  SOs. 
Four  live  In  Oreater  Clevtiand:  WUUam.  a 
computer  syatema  instructor;  Jamaa,  a  mll- 
road  fireman;  Maureen  Bennett,  a  ooonsalor; 
and  Kathleen  Gary,  a  housewife.  Son  Patrld: 
Is  an  TndlanapoHw  salesman. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  resides  in  Bohn  Towers. 
1300  Superior  Avenue,  where  she  Is  active 
in  its  Oolden  Age  Center.  She  Is  a  parMi- 
loner  of  St.  John's  Cathedral.  The  parade, 
Cleveland's  lOOth  and  the  19th  imder  the 
auq>ices  of  the  United  Irish  Soclatl«B  of 
Greater  Cleveland,  win  begin  at  IMt  pjB.  at 
the  Inteneetion  of  Sast  Sth  Street  and  St. 
Clalr/Avenue.  Its  more  ttian  78  ualfei  of 
,  floats,  precMon  drfll  teama.  marching 
units  and  novrtty  entries  wffl  fiiaii|M  hiii  up- 
wSirds  of  10,008  pMrtldpaata.  aeoordtag  to 
D'Arcy.  Among  the  attraettens  feaUuad  this 
year  will  be  the  Oreater  Overbiook  String 
Band,  who  are  part  of  FhUaddphto'S  fsawi 
llvunmen,  being  broofl^t  to  CSaveland  by 
the  Emerald  CMo  Bodety  for  this  Bloaa- 
tcnnlal  year's  MSrcft  17  paxade.  Ako  fbatved 
wm  be  the  Intematlonally  known  Artene 
Boya  Band  firom  IMblln.  beland.  who  also 
will  appear  here  in  a  St.  nrtrlek's  Kve  Can- 
cert  at  Iiakewood  Civic  Auditorium  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish-American  Charitable  and 
BduoatloBal  Fund. 

The  Halted  Irish  Societies  of  Oreater  Cleve- 
land ooBBlstB  of  11  otganlaatlons:  the  An- 
demt  Order  ta  mberalane.  ClevelaBd  Oaetlc 
Soelety.  BMt  SUe  btsh  Northern  AM  OOn- 
mtttee^  OsMlc  Foothan  Club,  Oadle  Bortlng 
Ciab.  Irhh  Clvh:  Association,  Irish  Itusleiaai 
Association,  Ladies  RIbemlan  Auxiliary.  Laka 
County  Irish-American  Club,  Ploneen  1\>tal 
Abstinence  Association  and  West  Side  Irish- 
American  Club. 

Jamis  M.  CAaifZT  Nabcbs  Obamb  Makshal  or 
St.  Patkick's  Day  Paxadk 

James  M.  Carney.  Cleveland  corporate  at- 
torney and  real  estate  developer.  wlU  be  the 
Grand  Marshal  of  next  Wedneeday's  March  17 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  Parade,  it  was  announced 
today.  Word  of  his  unanimous  election  to 
the  parade's  top  honorary  post  came  from 
executive  director  Eamon  D'Arcy  of  the  par- 
ade^^xmsorlng  united  Irish  HfM>trtlwi  of 
Oreater  Cleveland,  who  explained  that  Car- 
ney will  be  lumored  as  "a  man  who  has  om- 
taributed  slgnlflcantly  to  the  advancement  of 
Irish  activities  in  C&«ater  Cleveland." 

Carney  was  a  founding  member  of  the  West 
Side  Irish-American  Club.  Hto  has  long  been 
a  member  of  the  Parade  Onarantors.  the 
gtaap  who  help  to  underwrite  the  annual 
parade,  and  be  has  for  many  years  been  an 
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wrid  supporter  of  the  various  Irish  organiza- 
tions here. 

"D'Aicy  noted,  "It  U  partleulaxly  appro- 
priate that  James  Carney  preetde  over  tlie 
Bicentennial  year  edition  of  the  parade  be- 
cause, with  hU  long  history  of  community 
Involvement  and  charitable  activities,  and 
his  distinguished  record  of  dvlc,  business 
and  personal  accomplishment,  he  personifies 
what  we  are  attempting  to  dramatize  with 
this  year's  parade  theme — "The  Oontrlbutlon 
of  the  Irish  to  the  Development  of  America.'  " 
Fittingly,  the  Bond  Court  Hotel  which 
Carney  and  associates  developed  overlooks 
the  parade's  St.  Clair  Avenue  marshaling 
area,  and  It  is  this  year  becoming  the  site 
of  the  parade  headquarters.  Also,  the  parade 
route  passes  two  other  Carney-developed  ad- 
ditions to  the  Cleveland  skyline — the  Invest- 
ment Plaza  on  East  9th  Street  and  the  Hol- 
lenden  House  on  Superior  Avenue. 

Bom  January  15.  1012  to  Joim  and  Cella 
McCafferty  Carney,  who  had  emigrated  here 
from  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  James  was  grad- 
iiated.  from  Holy  Name  High  School.  He 
earned  his  B.A.  degree  from  Western  Reserve 
University  with  a  major  m  political  science. 
and  later  received  his  J.  D.  degree  from  Its 
School  of  Law.  He  has  practiced  law  since 
1941,  and  he  holds  ofOces  and  dlrectorshlpks 
in  several  corporations. 

During  World  War  II,  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  as  a  private  and  emerged  four  years 
later  as  a  first  lieutenant.  Rrom  1946  until 
1963  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature, including  two  years  as  Democratic 
majority  leader. 

Carney  is  treasurer  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  Corporation,  finance  com- 
mittee chairman  of  the  Clevelaiid-Cuyahoga 
County  Port  Authority,  an  executive  commit- 
tee member  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Corporation,  and  a  trustee  of  Case-Western 
Reserve  University  and  St.  John's  Hospital. 
His  profes-slonal  affiliations  include  the  Cleve- 
land. Cuyahoga  and  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa- 
tions and  Delta  Theta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity. 
and  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Athletic 
Club  and  Lakewood  Country  Club. 

In  1973,  the  Cleveland  Press  named  James 
Carney  Cleveland's  most  Influential  citizen, 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  designated 
him  businessman  of  the  year. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jeanette  Cleary 
of  Cleveland,  reside  In  Park  Centre  and  are 
parishioners  of  St.  John's  Cathedral.  They  are 
parents  of  James  M.,  Jr.,  27,  who  will  serve 
as  Aide  to  the  Grand  Marshal  on  March  17. 

The  1976  Saint  Patrick's  Day  Parade.  Cleve- 
land's 109th  and  the  19th  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Irish  Societies  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land, will  begin  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  inter- 
section of  East  9th  Street  and  St.  Clair  Ave- 
nue. Its  more  than  76  units,  comprising 
bands,  flosts,  precision  drill  teams,  marching 
units  and  novelty  entries,  are  expected  to 
number  some  10,000  participants,  according 
to  D'Arcy. 


PRESERVING  FAMILY  ENTERPRISE 
AND  FAMILY  FARMS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family 
farm  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  comer  drugstore, 
the  car  dealership,  hardware  and  furni- 
ture stores  are  all  parts  of  Mainstreet, 
U.8.A.  Traditionally,  they  have  been 
family  run  and  family  owned.  Over  the 
years  at  great  sacrifice  to  mom  and  dad, 
they  have  been  established  or  purchased. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE»€ARKS 

Often  parents  have  used  the  family 
farm  and  the  family  store  to  train  thelz 
children  how  to  run  a  bu^ness  and  to 
teach  them  the  virtues  of  hard  work  and 
honesty.  The  weekly  allowance  was 
earned  by  sweeping  the  floors,  waiting 
on  customers,  or  tending  livestock.  Fam- 
ily enterprise  has  been  a  part  of  what 
has  made  America  great. 

A  greater  percentage  of  farms  are 
family  owned  today  than  ever  and  this 
trend  must  be  preserved.  Family  owner- 
ship of  nonfarm  businesses  is  also  exten- 
sive and  should  be  encouraged.  When 
dad  dies,  mom  and  the  children  too  often 
sell  to  an  outsider,  rather  than  continue 
the  business.  The  main  reason  for  the 
interruption  of  family  ownership  is  the 
burden  imposed  by  estate  taxes. 

To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  family 
ownership  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
the  exemption  for  Federal  estate  tax 
purposes  and  to  provide  extension  of 
time  for  payment  of  estate  taxes  for 
small,  family,  and  closely  held  businesses. 
My  proposal  will  ease  the  liquidity  prob- 
lem which  faces  family  farms  and  small 
businesses  under  the  present  Federal 
estate  tax  code.  It  will  also  help  preserve 
and  encourage  ownership  of  family  en- 
terprise, both  on  Mainstreet  and  on  the 
farm.  The  backbone  of  America  has  been 
the  individual  operating  independently, 
working  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 

Why  increase  the  exemption?  My  an- 
swer: to  preserve  family  enterprise.  In- 
flation should  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy family  enterprises.  When  the  pres- 
ent $60,000  estate  tax  exemption  was 
written  into  law,  few  working  Ameilcans 
and  small  businesses  had  estate  tax 
problems.  In  fact.  $60,000  was  estab- 
lished when  the  dollar  was  worth  a  lot 
more  than  it  is  today.  I  propose  that 
the  estate  tax  be  Increased  substantially 
to  adjust  for  the  effect  of  inflation. 

When  the  present  exemption  was 
adopted,  only  1  percent  of  the  estates  In 
this  country  were  in  excess  of  $60,000.  A 
lOO-acre  farm  in  Illinois  was  worth 
$8,600.  Because  of  Inflation,  that  same 
farm  is  today  worth  over  $200,000. 

All  of  us  know  of  hard-working  indi- 
viduals who  never  earned  more  than 
$5,000  to  $6,000  a  year  but  who,  because 
of  inflation,  now  have  estates  in  excess 
of  $60,000.  Mom  and  dad  bought  a  few 
acres  at  a  time,  farmed  the  land,  and 
raised  the  kids.  Now  when  dad  dies,  mom 
finds  that  she  must  pay  burdensome 
taxes  to  keep  the  farm.  My  proposal,  to 
increase  the  exemption,  would  alleviate 
this  problem. 

Why  the  proposal  to  stretch  out  the 
time  in  which  to  make  psynnents  of 
estate  taxes?  An  increase  in  the  estate 
tax  exemption  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  for  many  farmers  and  small 
businessmen.  Because  of  their  hard  work 
and  success,  some  will  still  have  estates 
larger  than  the  Increased  exemption.  My 
stretch-out  prcHJosal  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  spouse  and  for  the  children  to  pay 
the  tax  due  on  the  larger  estate.  It  will 
allow  the  small  businessman  and  farmer 
to  pay  the  obligation  overtime  and  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest.  It  will  make 
it  easier  to  continue  the  family  ownership 
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of  a  farm  or  small  buafness  following  the 
death  of  mom  or  dad.  It  will  help  the 
youns  wife  preserve  the  esitate  if  her 
husband  dies  so  that  «hfe  can  continue 
to  raise  the  children.  It  will  help  preserve 
family  values  and  family  business  for 
generations  of  Americans. 

My  proposals  will  change  the  law  and 
make  it  imnecessary  for  families  to  sell 
the  family  farm  or  business  in  order  to 
obtain  cash  to  pay  FMeral  estate  taxes. 

Estate  taxes  were  originally  imposed 
because  our  society  believes  that  no  gen- 
eration should  be  able  to  rest  entirely  on 
the  work  of  others.  But  the  estate  tax 
was  not  set  so  low  as  to  prevent  one 
generation  from  helping  another  gener- 
ation get  started  in  a  family  enterprise. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  stifled  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  great  land.  With 
inflation,  the  present  level  of  exemption 
works  to  destroy  the  very  enterprise  that 
it  originally  sought  to  protect.  Tlie  chal- 
l«ige  now  is  to  the  Conrgess  to  modern- 
ize the  estate  tax  law  and  make  it  con- 
form to  the  realities  of  1676.  Let  us  all 
work  to  Increase  the  exemption  from 
estate  taxes  for  all  Americans  and  for 
legislation  that  will  stretch  out  payments 
of  estate  taxes  for  family  busLoesses  and 
farms.  For  many  small  businessmen  and 
farmers,  the  latt«r  proposal  will  be  as 
helpful  as  an  increase  in  the  exemption. 

It  is  time  to  fight  for  and  protect  the 
family  enterprise.  As  President  FV>rd  re- 
cently said: 

Too  much  love  and  too  much  labor  goes 
Into  the  develc^ment  of  a  paying  faitn  (and 
he  might  have  added  small  business)  to  dis- 
mantle it  with  every  new  generation. 

Let  us  preserve  our  family  enter- 
prises— our  farms  and  small  businesses— 
as  vital  to  our  American  heritage. 


SAY  CAN  YOU  SING? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ZLLDfOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Star-Tribune  publications,  serving  su- 
burban Cook  County,  HI.,  touched  upon  a 
very  interesting,  occasionally  controver- 
sial, but,  I  believe,  pertinent  point  in 
discussing  the  possibiUty  of  changing  our 
national  anthem. 

The  Star-Tribune  sui^rts  the  desig- 
nation of  "America  the  Beautiful"  as  our 
national  anthem.  My  personal  inclina- 
tion is  toward  "God  Bless  America"  or 
"My  Country,  'Tls  of  Thee." 

In  our  Bicentennial  Year  when  we 
are  appropriately  rekindling  our  na- 
tional spirit.  I  beUeve  a  discussion  of  the 
national  anthem  can  be  a  positive  factor. 
Thei-efore,  I  insert  the  Star-Tribune  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
"Sat  Cam  Totx  Bmc?" 

One  of  the  more  unusual -activities  sparked 
by  the  Bicentennial  celebration  te  a  sched- 
uled conference  to  explore  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution In  detail  and  make  raoommendations 
for  poeslblo  changes. 

We're  all  In  favor  of  keeping  up  with  the 
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times,  but  we  hope  the  conference  delegates 
don't  get  carried  away  In  their  deUberaUoDs 
no  matter  how  weU-mtentloned  their  objec- 
tives. The  Constitution  has  served  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  well  for  two  centuries,  and  If 
changes  are  needed  they  rlgbtfuUy  should 
come  about  through  the  wlU  of  the  people 
expressed  through  Congress,  not  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  four-day  conference. 

Speaking  of  proposed  changes  In  American 
instutitions,  however,  there  Is  one  that 
would  find  favor  with  almost  everyone,  and 
that  is  a  change  in  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," the  national  anthem.  Musically  si>eak- 
ing.  it's  unsingable  and  the  lyric  also  could 
fitand  a  drastic  revision. 

A.S  originally  scored,  the  anthem  is  In  the 
key  of  B-fiat,  a  range  of  an  octave  and  a 
fourth — too  broad  for  normal  voices.  The 
composition  also  occasionally  appears  In  the 
key  of  A-fiat  and  the  key  of  G,  both  of  which 
eliminate  the  high-note  problem,  but  then 
the  bottom  notes  are  too  low  for  female 
voices. 

In  addition  to  ttelng  stilted,  as  weU  as  In- 
appropriate to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
lyric  of  the  current  national  anthem  doesn't 
scan  properly.  People  just  don't  talk  like 
that — If  Indeed  they  ever  did. 

Perhaps  a  brand  new  national  anthem  Is 
needed.  Our  choice  would  be  "America  the 
Beautiful."  Next  In  line  for  adoption  would 
be  "God  Bless  America"  and  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  both  of  which  have 
always  been  popular. 

A  plebiscite  could  determine  the  winner, 
but  this  probably  also  would  create  a  lot  of 
unhappy  people.  One  way  to  avoid  this  di- 
lemma, of  course,  would  be  to  designate  sev- 
eral of  the  top  vote-getters  as  the  "ofiSclal 
national  anthems."  And  don't  say  a  country 
can't  have  more  than  one  national  anthem. 
Just  recently  the  Australian  government 
gave  its  approval  to  four — "God  Save  the 
Queen,"  "Advance  Australia  Pair,"  "Waltz- 
ing Matilda"  and  "Song  of  Australia." 

So  all  together  now — "Oh  beautiful,  for 
spacious  skies  .  .  ," 


SOLAR  ENERGY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
throughout  the  first  session  of  the  94th 
Congress,  Members  of  the  House  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  efforts  to 
the  issue  of  energy.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting— and  hopefully  soon  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  cost  effective — 
forms  of  energy  is  solar  energy.  When 
tlie  solar  energy  process  Is  perfected,  we 
will  be  provided  with  a  source  of  abun- 
dant and  clean  energy  without  the  at- 
tendant problems  of  radioactive  waste  or 
fluctuating  market  prices  found  with 
other  sources.  Once  a  solar  unit  is  built, 
the  only  remaining  costs  involve  main- 
tenance and  Improvements;  the  source  of 
energy  itself  is  free. 

In  November  1975,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
published  a  catalog  of  solar  energy  prod- 
ducts  which  are  used  In  space  heating 
and  cooling,  the  industrial  heating  proc- 
ess, and  domestic  water  heating.  The 
products  are  listed  by  systems  group- 
ings— collectors,  subsystem:  air;  collec- 
tors, subsystem:  liquid;  storage,  subsys- 
tem: solid;  et  cetera — and  are  further 
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enumerated  by  manufacturer.  Develop- 
ment status,  production  data,  and  prod- 
uct and  installation  data  are  available 
for  each  product 

While  some  of  the  firms  in  ERDA's 
catalog  represent  established  American 
compcuoies — Honeywell,  General  Electric, 
Dow  Chemical  USA,  Martin  Marietta,  to 
name  a  few — the  majority  of  the  solar 
energy  companies  seem  to  be  small  busi- 
nesses. In  supporting  the  solar  energy 
concept  In  the  93d  and  94th  Congress  my 
intention  was  to  promote  not  only  the 
development  of  the  Sun  as  a  valuable  en- 
ergy source,  but  also  to  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  small  businesses  and  thus  pro- 
vide meaningful  employment.  I  was 
hopeful  that  some  of  this  business  would 
develop  in  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  as  It  has.  My  only  fear  in  support- 
ing the  solar  concept  was  and  Is  that  the 
major  energy  companies — Gulf.  Exxon, 
every  other  phase  of  the  energy  Industry 
et  cetera — who  have  sought  to  control 
In  this  country,  would  attempt  to  control 
the  solar  Industry  when  that  phase  of 
the  business  became  economically  at- 
tractive, as  well. 

With  the  increasing  costs  of  gas  and 
oil  and  with  the  increasing  concern  over 
the  cost  effectiveness  and  safety  of  nu- 
clear energy,  solar  energy  Is  being  looked 
at  more  closely  by  the  public  and  the  en- 
ergy majors  as  a  source  of  clean  and  eco- 
nomic heating  and  cooling. 

Tom  Braden  in  his  March  6.  1976, 
column  entitled  "Corporations  and  Their 
Monopoly  on  the  Sun,"  tells  us  of  the 
politics  and  the  corporate  maneuvering 
surrounding  the  solar  energy  business.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
because  it  gives  us  valuable  Insight  into 
the  movement  for  control  of  the  solar  in- 
dustry. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6.   19761 
Corporations  and  Their  Monopolt  on  the 

StTN 

(By  Tbm  Braden) 

Unless  Congress  does  something  to  break 
up  the  big  energy  corporations,  we  may  wake 
up  shortly  to  find  they  have  secured  what 
amounts  to  a  monopoly  on  the  use  of  the 
sun. 

Shell,  Mobil.  Exxon  and  Gulf  are  but  a  few 
of  the  big  outfits  which  have  been  buying 
Into  research  and  development  of  solar  en- 
ergy, often  taking  over  small  enterprises  lack- 
ing In  capital.  What  the  corporations  are  try- 
ing to  do  Is  to  learn  how  to  mass  produce 
the  photovoltaic  solar  "collector"  cells  which 
turn  the  sun's  rays  Into  electricity.  If  they 
succeed,  the  country  should  have  an  eflS- 
clent.  pollution-free  substitute  for  oil.  The 
problem  is  that  these  companies  are  already 
doing  very  well  in  the  oil  business,  are  in- 
vested heavily  in  nuclear  power,  and  regard 
the  solar  business  as  something  to  be  put 
off  to  another  day.  "They're  covering  their 
bets,"  one  senator  believes.  "They  may  want 
to  slow  down  solar  for  as  long  as  the  oil  prof- 
Its  last." 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  have  limited  all  energy  companies  to 
one  phase  of  the  business,  thus  preventing 
this  possibility  that  a  company  with  a  heavy 
stake  in  one  energy  source  could  develop  a 
strong  power  to  slow  the  development  of 
another.  Kennedy's  blU  lost  by  5  votes,  but 
the  Issue  wlU  come  up  again  later  this 
month  when  the  antitrust  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  bo  ask- 
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ing  the  oil  c<»npanie8  how  much  oontrcd  over 
solar  development  they  have  gained. 

"What  we  don't  know,"  one  antitrust  ex- 
pert in  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment explains,  "Is  whether  these  companies 
are  finding  out  a  lot  of  Interesting  things 
about  solar  and  not  telling  anybody." 

Hard  questions  should  be  asked  now  be- 
cause the  nuclear  business,  for  which  the 
government  has  given  enormous  subsidies 
to  these  same  companies,  appears  to  be 
crumbling  before  the  realities  of  safety  and 
cost.  Yet  efforts  to  beef  up  federal  funding 
for  solar  research  have  uniformly  met  with 
opposition  from  ttie  FcKtl  administration. 
John  M.  Teem,  the  leading  solar  energy  ex- 
pert In  the  government,  resigned  last  month 
with  a  blast  at  the  White  House  for  con- 
tinuing to  short-change  solar  programs. 

Teem  charged  the  Ford  administration 
with  bemg  too  pro-nuclear;  it  has  empha- 
sized the  futuristic  aspects  of  solar  energy, 
he  complained.  Instead  of  trying  to  build  on 
the  reality  that.  In  home  heating  and  cool- 
ing, crop  drying  and  some  industrial  proc- 
esses, solar  energy  is  ready  for  use  now.  He 
also  accused  the  administration  of  footdrag- 
glng  on  the  siting  of  the  Solar  Engery  Re- 
search Institute. 

The  argument  over  the  sitting  of  this  In- 
stitute— authorized  by  Congress  two  years 
ago — Is  Interesting  because  It  shows  that  the 
politicians  are  having  second  thoughts  about 
the  Ford  administration's  emphasis  on  nu- 
clear power.  The  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  has  yet  to  establish 
guidelines  for  the  Institute  site  proposals 
but  Jimmy  Carter  spoke  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  about  the  advantages  of 
placing  the  study  center  In  New  England,  and 
Sen.  Joseph  Montoya  (D-NJ«.) ,  long  a  backer 
of  nuclear  development,  has  been  rhapsodiz- 
ing lately  about  New  Mexico's  possible  new 
role  as  "The  Solar  Energy  State."  The  clvlc- 
mlnded  and  doUar-wlse  from  other  states 
are  making  their  own  pitches  to  land  the 
project. 

It  may  be  that  the  White  House  Is  holding 
off  the  site  designation  for  the  solar  Institute 
In  order  to  promise  the  project's  $50  million 
annual  operating  budget  and  1.500  Jobs 
where  they  wlU  do  the  most  political  good. 

But  the  points  cannot  be  lost  on  the  major 
oil  companies;  politicians  are  getting  Inter- 
ested in  solar  energy.  We  can  therefore  antic- 
ipate a  major  pubUc  relations  campaign  to 
persuade  the  country  that  the  people  best 
qualified  to  run  the  solar  business  are  the 
same  people  who  have  given  us  corporate 
monopoly  in  all  other  energy  fields. 


CONGRESSIONAL  LEAKS 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
storing some  perspective  on  the  contro- 
versy surroimding  administration  accu- 
sations about  congressional  leaking  of 
classified  data — despite  the  fact  that 
most  leaks  have  historically  been  traced 
to  the  executive  branch — I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  William  Satire's  column 
"Henry's  Leaked  Secrets"  in  the  March 
8,  1976  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Henkv's  Leaked  Secrets 
(By  William  Safire) 

WA1.HINCTON. — The  documents  were  eui- 
blazoned  Top  Secret/Sensltlve/Nodis/Chero- 
kee,  as  befits  current  records  of  the  most 
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confidenual   Midea.-.i   negotiations  with   for- 
eign chiefs  of  6tat«. 

No  documents  of  such  immediate  sensitiv- 
ity have  ever  been  leaked  Defore.  because 
such  disclosure  would  compromise  a  Presi- 
dents ability  to  talk  privately  and  frankly 
with  his  counterparts  abroticl 

But  sue  months  ago.  Henry  Kissinger  was 
getting  less  praise  than  he  thought  he  de- 
served at  the  conclusion  of  hi.i  shuttle  diplo- 
macy. Therefore,  a  respected  pro-Arab  re- 
search fellow  at  Harvard  wa.s  slipped  .selected 
portions  of  transcripts  of  secret  discissions 
that  showed  Secretary  Kissinger  to  be,  in  the 
phrase  the  writer  chose,  "at  the  apogee  of 
hia  genius." 

The  result  is  the  journalistx  coup  in  this 
month's  Foreign  Policy  magazine.  Writer 
Edward  Sheehan  and  editors  Warren  Manshel 
and  Richard  Holbrooke  deserve  high  marks 
for  enterprise.  Nobody  should  a.sk  them  any- 
thing about  their  sources. 

But  some  questions  arise  for  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Who  leaked  these 
private  discussion  transcripts?  What  damage 
has  It  done?  What  can  be  done  to  .set  it  right .' 
Anybody  who  accepts  the  notion  that  these 
docviments  could  have  been  leaked  without 
the  permission  of  Henry  Kissinger  is  living 
In  a  dream  world.  Etespite  hypocritical  howls 
of  "unauthorized,"  this  was  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  an  "authorized  leak." 

The  irony  is  that  the  leak  was  set  in  mo- 
tion six  months  ago,  and  broke  into  print 
Just  after  Secretary  Kissinger  had  exploded 
at  the  Congress  for  leaking  the  Pike  report 
that  criticized  him.  Henry's  blistering  attack 
panicked  the  Congress  into  turning  an  eth- 
ics committee  into  a  plumbers'  comnnttee 
to  track  down  those  responsible  for  leaking 
a  nonsecret  criticism. 

The  criterion  of  classification  has  become 
Intensely  personal:  Wlial  is  embarrassing  to 
Henry  Kissinger  is  "top  secret,"  and  the  leak 
must  be  plugged  at  all  costs;  but  what  makes 
the  Secretary  of  State  appear  to  be  at  the 
apogee  of  his  genius" — no  matter  how  .se- 
cret— can  be  leaked  with  impunity. 

The  long-range  diplomatic  damage  is  con- 
siderable. Never  mind  that  the  quotations 
out  of  context  make  Golda  Meir  look  belli- 
cose and  the  Arab  leaders  shrewd:  that  twist- 
ing of  the  record  pales  beside  this  central 
fact:  no  foreign  leader  can  now  talk  u-ith 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  confident  that  the  privacy  of 
these  discussions  will  be  respected. 

What  can  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Congress  do  to 
repair  the  damage — to  make  possible  frank, 
private  discussions  In  the  future? 

The  standard  "thunderstruck"  disavowals 
by  Mr.  Kissinger  will  not  longer  suffice;  that 
figleaf  won't  hide.  At  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings. Henry  pretended  not  to  be  the  source  of 
the  inside  SALT  data  in  the  book  Cold 
Dawn."  Nobody  objected  then;  today  more 
people  care  about  a  single  standard  m  pro- 
tecting secrets. 

All  the  Congre.s.smen  who  trembled  at 
Henry  Ki.ssingers  thunder  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  who  guiltily  voted  for  a  self-investi- 
gation by  the  House  ethics  committee,  have 
Just  been  .slapped  in  the  face  with  a  large. 
wet  fish.  They  were  bullied  and  stampeded 
into  flagellating  themselves  over  a  leak  of 
nonsecret  criticism  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
who.  at  that  moment,  wa-s  well  aware  of  his 
own  department's  leakage  of  transcripts  of 
secret   conversations   with   foreign   leaders. 

The  head  of  the  house  plumbers,  "our  man 
Flynt,"  cannot  ignore  this  otitrage.  Since  the 
minor  Pike  leak  and  the  massive  Kis.-,inger 
leak  are  closely  related  in  time  and  subject 
matter,  he  should  demand  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  march  up  to  the  Hill  to  answer  some 
ciuestions.  'Which  aide  has  been  elected  Fall 
Guy?  Did  the  President  know  about  this  leak 
when  he  ostentatiously  offered  the  House 
help  in  plugging  their  leaks? 

The  Secretary  might  Just  have  fo  come 
clean,  because  he  knows  all  his  aide?,  spokes- 
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men  and  secretaries  will  have  to  testify,  and 
few  loyal  aides  are  going  to  ri.ik  prison  on 
perjury  charges  just  to  nrotect  Henry. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  needed  this  week- 
end's ultimate  insult  to  steer  It  away  from 
some  terrible  constitutional  abu.ses.  The  In- 
side Ellsberi^s  .ire  the  villains,  not  the  out- 
ride Schorrs,  liie  leaker,  not  the  leaked-to, 
IS  the  betrayer  of  confidence. 

If  President  Ford,  a  man  ot  the  Hou.se,  ex- 
pects the  Hoi'.se  to  restore  respect  for  the 
nation's  legitimate  secrets  then  he  should 
tell  chairman  John  Flynt  that  he  will  not 
claim  executive  privilege  in  the  iir. estigation 
of  the  making  of  top-secret  memcons  "  into 
publicity  handout.'-.  Wnat  is  -auce  for  Mr 
I'lke  s  goo;se  is  sauce  for  Mr  Ki.ssinger's 
g.iuder;  the  President who  cannot  object  to 
Congressional  leaks  If  he  will  not  object  to 
leaks  by  his  Secretary  of  State — owes  the 
House  an  apology 

Mr.  Kissinger's  fury  at  leakers  caused  the 
illegal  wiretaps  in  1969.  caused  the  Pentagon 
Papers  reaction  leading  to  a  break-in  at  a 
psychiatrist's  otiice  in  1971.  and  caused  the 
House  to  start  its  own  plumbers'  unit  in  1976. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  the  identical  Indigna- 
tion now  be  turned  against  him  in  this  mo.st 
serious  leak  of  aH. 
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CUTTING  B.ACK  ON  CRIME 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  EROOMFIELD 

Ui     MICII1I..*N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  ll.  1976 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  brought  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  up  to  date  on  the  dramatic  suc- 
cess of  Poniiac,  Mich.'s.  crune-fighting 
progiam. 

Not  .surprisingly,  thLs  sucoes.s  Is  receiv- 
ing widespread  acclaim,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  editorial  fi-oin  the  Febru- 
ary 13  Oklahoma  Journal: 

CtTTING    Bai  K    ON    CKLMK 

I  here  is  no  need  for  a  city  to  sit  back  and 
let  the  criminal  element  take  over.  Pontiac, 
Mich  ,  had  the  image  of  a  high  crime  center 
tmtil  It  decided  to  do  something  abotit  it. 

Since  it  went  to  work  on  its  problem, 
major  crimes  went  down  1.6  per  cent  In  1975, 
a  stunning  contrast  to  estimated  10  per  cent 
sttte  and  national  increases. 

■i' ear-end  city  figures  show  an  even  greater 
drop — abotit  14  per  cent — in  violent  crimes, 
including  murder,  rape,  robbery  and  aggra- 
vated a.ssault  Property  crimes,  such  as  burg- 
lary, larceny,  and  auto  theft,  went  up  1  1  per 
cent  from  1974  levels 

According  to  an  article  by  l.arry  Good  in 
the  Oakland  Press  on  PontUc's  accomplish- 
ments, the  city's  crime  picture  is  pieced  to- 
gether from  these  seven  crime  categories, 
which  make  up  a  crime  index  used  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  statisti- 
cal purpose.'^. 

Police  Chief  William  K  Hanger  credited 
tlie  major  crime  drop — the  ttrst  for  a  year 
since  1972  m  Pontiac— primarily  to  a  police 
department  reorganization  during  the  last 
t  wo  years. 

Sweeping  changes  in  police  operations  were 
ina.!e,  with  the  help  of  more  than  $1  million 
federal  aid  The  alterations,  intended  to  foctis 
on  crime  prevention,  included  establishment 
of  a  planning  and  analy.^s  unit  to  watch 
trends,  directed  and  preventive  patrols,  youth 
counselors,  and  procedures  that  cut  police 
response  time  in  half 

Hanger  said  uniformed  patrol  officers  are 
now  spending  about  half  their  time  "on 
planned,  assigned  crime  prevention"  patrol. 
By  contrast,  two  years  ago  uniformed  offlcerB 


spent  about  90  per  cent  of  their  time  on  sim- 
ply responding  to  calls  for  help. 

At  the  same  time,  Pontiac  police  are  re- 
sponding to  emergencies  faster.  In  1975,  calls 
reportin,;  crimes  in  progress  and  other  criti- 
cal .situations  resulted  in  officers  on  the  jceiie 
in  an  average  of  5  9  minutes. 

In  1973,  it  took  an  average  of  16  minutes 
to  respond  to  the  .same  calls. 

Altogether.  I'onliac  established  nine  new 
programs  focusing  on  crime  prevention  with 
the  federal  a.'-sistance 

Downtown  crime  dropped  nearly  38  per 
cent  in  1975.  officials  reported.  TTiey  termed 
it  the  city's  big  succe.s,s  story  in  the  crime 
pieveiition  field 

Wliile.  as  of  October,  statewide  crime  was 
up  9  1  per  cent,  and  national  crime  up  11  per 
cent.  Pontiac  city  officials  point  :o  a  signif- 
icant two-year  drop  in  seveial  categories, 
during  the  period  of  the  city's  intensive 
crime-prevention  effort. 

Some  of  the  ciianges  since  1973,  when 
Pontiac  had  the  fourth  highest  crime  rale 
in  the  nation  for  cities  under  100,000: 

Murders  have  dropped  51  per  cent,  to  a  197.T 
total  of  18.  Rapes  are  down  42.5  per  cent,  to 
48  in  1975.  Robberies  have  decreased  21.2  per 
cent  to  5:13.  although  they  increased  slightly 
during  1975.  Assaults  are  down  23  per  cent,  to 
a  1975  total  of  914. 

Property  crimes  have  either  Increased  or 
held  steady  during  the  same  period.  Gener- 
ally, these  categories  were  much  higher  dur- 
ing 1974  than  1975.  however: 

Burglaries  went  down  3.9  per  cent  in  1975, 
:or  a  two-year  total  increase  of  14.1  per  cent. 
Larcenies  went  tip  3.6  per  cent  in  1975,  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  22.8  per  cent  1975  in- 
crease. Motor  vehicle  theft  went  up  12.9  per 
cent  during  1975.  a  reversal  of  the  14  per 
cent  decrease  in  1974.  Overall,  major  crimes 
went  up  10.5  per  cent  in  1974  over  1973,  only 
about  one  half  the  increa.se  seen  arovind  the 
state  and  nation  that  year. 

Pontiac's  experience  demonstrates  plainly 
that  something  can  be  done  to  cut  back  on 
crime  if  city  officials  will  adopt  an  ambitious 
program  and  see  It  through. 

Something  else  encouraging  about  the 
Pontiac  experience  is  that  federal  money  was 
put  to  work  effectively  for  a  change. 

nils  is  almost  as  good  news  as  the  crime 
reduction  report. 


OVERREGULATION  BY  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  finally  passed  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Amendments  of  1972. 
we  took  a  big  step  forward  in  the  task  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  waterways.  It  is 
a  job  that  we  must  continue. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  were  not  fully  aware  of  all  the 
ramifications  of  this  law.  One  major 
problem  has  occurred  since  the  circuit 
court's  1974  decision  on  the  definition  of 
navigable  tvaters.  That  decision  required 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  reevaluate 
many  of  its  enforcement  policies.  The 
specific  problem  in  my  area  stems  from 
section  10,  relating  to  structural  per- 
mits, of  the  1899  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act, 
better  known  as  the  Refuse  Act.  The  act, 
itself,  generally  prohibited  any  dischargre 
without  permit. 
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Section  10  was  originally  designed  to 
regulate  constructions  on  navigable 
waters  or  obstructions  to  navigation. 
However,  in  the  mid-sixties,  it  was  Ju- 
dicaJly  determined  that  the  corps  was 
required  to  "conduct  encompassing  pub- 
lic interest  reviews"  of  the  adjacent 
areas.  This,  in  combination  with  the  law's 
"general  scope  of  determination  of  navi- 
gability." has  created  the  problems  that 
I  am  interested  in  today. 

The  "general  scope"  basically  states 
that  a  water  body  Is  navigable  for  legal 
purposes  if  It  was  once  commercially 
navigable,  is  now  in  fact  navigable,  or 
could  be  navigable  in  the  future. 
Navigable,  then,  is  the  past,  present,  or 
potential  for  future  use  of  the  body  for 
mterstate  or  foreign  commerce.  However, 
in  addition,  a  water  body  is  included  if 
it  has  the  physical  capabilities  for  use, 
could  "reasonably  be  improved"  for  use. 
or  is  a  physical  link  In  a  chain  between 
two  other  bodies.  This  means  that  the 
presence  of  bridges,  rapids,  falls,  or  any 
other  barriers  or  obstructions  does  not 
exempt  a  water  body.  Neither  does  shal- 
lowness of  depth,  winding  terrain  or  pri- 
vate property  status. 

Section  lO's  intent,  however,  now  has 
to  be  reinterpreted  according  to  the 
standards  of  section  404  of  the  1972  act. 
The  act  is  designed  to  cover  "waters  of 
the  United  States"  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional coverage  of  "navigable  waters" 
and  includes  In  its  definition  of  point 
sources,  or  sources  of  pollutants,  pipes, 
ditches,  channels,  wells,  vessels  or  oUier 
floating  craft.  Stationary  or  otherwise. 
Consequently,  the  corps  has  been  moved 
to  formulate  many  new  regulations  and 
requirements. 

Some  of  these  pertain  to  a  water  body 
known  as  Lake  Minnetonka,  which  is  lo- 
cated within  Congressman  Hagedorn's 
district  and  adjacent  to  my  own.  Lake 
Minnetonka  is  a  large  lake  within  the 
metropolitan  Minneapolis  area.  It  is  used 
by  thousands  of  people  for  recreational 
purposes  and  is  surrounded  by  houses, 
cabins,  summer  camps,  and  many  other 
types  of  facilities.  It  is  well  patrolled  by 
local  oflBclals  and  recent  efiforts  have 
been  largely  successful  in  keeping  the 
lake  clean  and  free  of  pollutants. 

There  are  approximately  9,000  docks 
on  the  lake.  It  is  the  docks  that  have 
caused  our  problem.  The  corps  developed 
and  submitted  a  plan  for  the  licensing  of 
each  individual  dock  which  called  for 
State  archeologlcal  certification,  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  approval,  statements 
of  nonobjection  from  one's  neighbors  and 
a  number  of  other  required  forms  before 
approval  for  both  existing  and  seasonal 
structures.  These  were  required  despite 
the  fact  that  a  local  enforcement  has 
been  in  efifect  for  many  years. 

No  matter  how  stupid  these  regulations 
seem,  I  am  convinced  that  the  corps 
merely  was  following  what  it  thought  was 
the  law — as  Interpreted — ^in  this  case. 
Therefore,  I  am  mtroduclng  three  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  legislation  to  correct  this 
problem.  The  first,  H.R.  12420,  would 
simply  declare  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn., 
as  a  nonnavigable  water  body  of  the 
United  States.  This  follows  the  precedent 
established  by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  in  previously 
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exempting  portions  of  the  Delaware 
River  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.  The 
second  bill.  HJl.  12421.  amends  section 
10  of  the  1899  act  to  aUow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  determine  that  certain 
waters  are  not  being  used  for  commercial 
navigation  purposes  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  so  used  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  determination  could  be  reversible 
if  navigation  becomes  feasible  at  some 
future  point. 

The  third  bill,  H.R.  12422,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  delegate  to 
the  States  certain  functions  with  respect 
to  the  location  and  plans  for  structures, 
excavations,  dredging  or  fills  in  or  on 
certain  navigable  and  other  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Among  other  things,  this 
will  bring  section  404  into  compliance 
with  section  402,  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
allowing  individual  States,  if  they  have 
acceptable  plans,  to  govern  their  own 
intrastate  fresh  water  bodies. 

Any  one  of  these  three  would  be  help- 
ful in  solving  our  local  problems,  though 
the  corps  does  seem  to  be  making  sub- 
stantial efforts  to  mitigate  the  local  diffi- 
culties. However,  the  problem  is  nation- 
wide and  will  undoubtedly  be  faced  by 
many  of  our  constituents  and  communi- 
ties in  all  435  districts. 

I  have  urged  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  hear  these  and  similar  bills 
shortly.  Through  our  legislation  we  have 
created  the  problem.  We  should  now  cor- 
rect it  legislatively. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  Congress  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  today's  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Although  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  the  opinions  expressed,  I  felt 
the  piece  was  informative  and  well  worth 
the  Members  time. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Facts  Abottt  Panama  Canal  Abe  Under 
'Wraps  for  1976 

(By  Georgle  Anne  Geyer) 

Panama  Citt. — A  mysterious  qtilet  hangs 
over  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Important, 
subtle  truths  about  the  canal,  a  foreign- 
policy  area  that  Is  going  to  loom  large  for 
the  rest  of  the  century,  are  not  being  told 
during  this  election  year. 

The  Administration  Is  waiting  quietly  until 
after  the  elections,  hoping  it  can  pass  the 
canal  over  to  Panamanian  administration 
and  Jurisdiction  under  a  nearly  completed 
treaty  that  will  carry  American  oversight 
and  defense  of  it  into  the  2l6t  century. 

The  Administration's  logic  is  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Treaty  of  1903  no  longer  supports 
our  Interests.  (2)  the  canal  sovereignty  issue 
is  too  explosive  in  terms  of  the  entire  hem- 
isphere for  us  to  wait  any  longer,  and  (3) 
if  we  don't  act,  Panama  will  erupt  in  vio- 
lence— against  us. 

The  an tl- Administration,  anti-treaty  side 
la  angry  and  vociferous.  It  sees  the  whole 
thing  as  a  blatant  giveaway  of  a  canal  that 


is  ours  for  all  time,  since  we  built  It  when 
others  couldn't. 

But  the  real  problem  is  not  whether  we 
eventually  pass  sovereignty  and  defense  over 
to  the  Panamanians.  The  real  problem  is  not 
whether  we  give  up  perpetual  ownership. 

The  real  and  immediate  problems  are 
these:  (1)  The  unstable  nattu%  of  the  mili- 
tary regime  and  the  character  of  the  chief  of 
state.  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos,  (2)  the  intensive 
Cuban  organizational  work  going  on  here 
behind  the  scenes,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  negotiators  seem  willing  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  so  few  clauses  that  protect 
American  interests  that  a  thoroughly  sus- 
picious Congress  will  surely  not  approve  it. 

Torrljos  constantly  talks  about  the  "vio- 
lence that  will  erupt"  if  the  canal  Is  not  given 
completely  to  Panama.  However,  most  of  the 
leftists  who  would  catise  that  violence  to 
erupt  are  men  brought  to  power  and  con- 
trolled by  Torrljos.  It  is  he  who  allows  the 
Cubans  to  continue  their  enormous  embassy 
here,  which  bouses  nearly  50  persons  known 
to  be  organizing  steadily  among  students  and 
labor  unions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Torrljos  is  any 
Marxist.  He  is  a  brooding,  uncouth,  tradi- 
tional Latin  caudillo  with  elements  of  a  pop- 
tUlst  leader.  He  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  in  terms  of  developing  Panama.  And 
to  get  what  he  really  wants — the  canal — he  is 
willing  to  woo  both  the  Americans  and  the 
Cubans,  thinking  be  can  control  both. 

The  Americans,  for  Instance,  tacitly  ap- 
proved his  trip  to  Cuba  in  January,  and 
agreed  with  his  assessment  that  the  trip 
would  help  him  keep  leftists  at  home  in 
check  duj-lng  our  election  year. 

Another  problem  Is  that,  even  If  you  take 
Torrljos  at  his  word,  there  is  no  sure  succes- 
sion to  him;  should  he  die  or  be  assassinated, 
his  absolute  powers  would  not  be  passed  on. 
Despite  ilie  new  constitution,  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  will  happen  when  Torrljos  de- 
parts the  scene. 

The  situation  could  easily  go  up  for  grabs, 
then  or  now.  Torrljos  already  has  severe  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  there  Is  continuing  un- 
rest among  the  business  community  that  may 
be  more  serious  than  challenges  from  the  left. 

On  the  American  side.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  the  head  negotiator  for  the 
new  treaty,  remains  one  of  this  country's 
most  overrated  diplomats.  He  has  written  a 
treaty  that  gives  virtually  no  protection  to 
the  United  States  during  the  key  transition 
period,  and  one  that  plays  on  American  fears 
in  the  period  after  'Vietnam — a  country,  you 
remember,  to  which  Bunker  was  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  who  could  never  get  the 
American-supported  Thieu  regime  to  give  an 
inch  in  the  direction  of  the  Americans. 

I  am  not  against  a  change  of  tenure  in  the 
canal.  I  am  not  against  greater  and,  at  the 
right  time,  full  Panamanian  control.  I  have 
often — even  usuaUy — taken  the  side  of  the 
developing  countries  on  Issues  such  as  this,  if 
only  because  that  is  the  way  the  tide  of  his- 
tory runs. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  one  should  be  a  fool. 

E^ren  many  Americans  Involved  closely  in 
this  situation  say  that  we  Just  have  to  hope 
and  pray  that  everything  will  turn  out  all 
right.  Not  even  the  Vatican,  however,  makes 
treaties  on  the  basis  of  the  power  of  prayer. 


n    THE  MIDEAST  EXPLODES 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.   PASSMAN.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  in- 
clude the  following : 
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If  the  Mideast  Explodes 
(  By  Jack  Anderson  with  Les  Whluen) 

Washington —Israel  can  never  again  ex- 
pect to  win  an  easy  victor>-  over  the  Arabs, 
according  to  the  Pentagons  latest  secret  In- 
telligence estimates.  The  Arab  nations  have 
amassed  tremendous  stockpiles  of  Soviet 
weapons,  giving  them  vastly  superior  tire- 
power  ,        „    . 

The  comparative  figures  are  classihed 
•Secret-Sensitive."  Since  the  Soviets  sup- 
plied the  equipment,  they  obviously  know 
the  figures.  We.  therefore,  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port Israel,  are  also  entitled  to  the  facts. 

The  six  leading  Arab  powers— Egypt.  Syria 
Jordan.  Iraq.  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia— have 
a  combined  strength  that  is  overwhelming. 

Roughly,  they  have  a  4-to-l  superiority 
over  Israel  In  combat  planes,  a  3-to-l  edge  in 
trained  pilots,  a  19-to-l  advantage  in  anti- 
aircraft missiles  and  a  3-to-l  superiority  in 
shipe  and  submarines. 

It  is  the  Pentagon's  view,  nevertheless, 
that  Israel  would  win  the  next  military  con- 
flict but  that  the  victory  would  be  costly. 

Concurring,  the  CIA  estimates  that  a  fu- 
ture Arab-Israeli  outbreak  would  produce 
at  least  36.000  Israeli  casualties.  On  a  propor- 
tionate basis,  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  2.5  million  casualties  for  the  United 
States. 

Here  are  some  highlights  from  the  secret 
InteUigence  figures: 

"me  six  Arab  countries  have  a  combined 
air  strength  of  1509  supersonic  and  subsonic 
fighter  Jets.  Israel  has  only  426.  of  which  206 
are  supersonic.  The  Egyptians  alone  have  347 
supersonic  fighters,  the  Syrians  another  338 
In  addition,  these  two  Arab  nations  possess 
62  of  the  latest  Soviet  MIG  23s.  which  are  su- 
perior to  any  Jet  plane  the  US.  has  yet  sent 
to  Israel. 

Most  Arab  planes  and  missiles  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Russians  since  the  October, 
1973  war.  Syria,  especially,  has  been  loaded 
down  with  extremely  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. In  contrast.  220  of  Israel's  subsonic 
planes  are  U.S.  supplied  A  4  Skyhawks. 
which  are  20-year-old  models. 

The  six  Arab  nations  have  J330  trained 
pilots.  Including  1740  who  are  qualified  to 
fly  Jet  fighters.  Israel  has  1100  pilots,  of 
whom  700  are  Jet  qualified.  All  told,  the  six 
Arab  air  forces  have  78,600  airmen,  as  op- 
posed to  only  19,000  for  Israel. 

The  Israelis  have  only  800  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, including  the  short-range  Chaparral 
They  have  114  launchers,  but  only  15  are  now 
in  operation. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Arab  Six  have  a 
formidable  15,285  SAM  missiles  of  varying 
sophistication,  with  2678  launchers.  But  only 
399  launchers  are  actually  deployed  in  the 
field.  All  In  all.  the  Arab  air  defense  system 
has  been  described  in  Intelligence  reports  as 
"the  most  dense  In  the  whole  world" 

During  the  1973  war.  only  one  Israeli  plane 
was  shot  down  in  combat.  But  a  sobering  120 
were  brought  down  by  antiaircraft  weapon?; 
particularly  the  Soviet  SAM  mi.sslles. 

The  combined  Arab  navies  are  five  times 
greater  in  manpiower  than  Israel's  navy  of 
5000  seamen.  But  the  Arabs  have  49  destroy- 
ers, submarines  and  ml.ssile  boat.s,  rompared 
to  I.srael's  18  missile  boats  and  rme   ^nbnia- 


OSHA   IS  TOO   ARBITRARY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\T1\  KS 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple say  it  Is  becoming  hackneyed  to  la- 
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nient  the  dangers  of  too  much  govern- 
ment regulation.  Some  say  decrying  the 
hurt  of  OSHA  on  small  businesses  is 
political  demagoguery. 

Nothing  is  hackneyed  that  is  true  and 
yet  unattended,  and  real  hurt  is  never 
illusion. 

So  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  one  of  the  most  illustra- 
tive and  best  written  pieces  I  have  ever 
received  on  the  plight  of  small  ousinesses. 

The  letter  addresses  OSHA  fines  spe- 
cifically and  how  they  can  be  uneven. 
The  message  is  greater,  however,  for  it 
makes  clear  that  we  must:  One.  roll  back 
some  burdens  on  small  busines.ses,  and 
two.  not  create  any  more. 

I  insert  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dwight  J. 
Nance  of  Smithville,  Tex  .  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

Smithville,  Trx  .  February  11    1976. 
.Senator  J.  J   •Jake'  Pickle, 
231  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jake:  I  feel  a  little  reluctant  to  write 
lias  letter  to  you  yet,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
think  I  should  .speak  my  piece  fully  even  at 
the  ri.sk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  all  agen- 
cies. State  and  Federal. 

The  subject  Is  OSHA.  We  have  two  manu- 
facturing plants.  One  is  here  in  Smithville— 
Texas  Cedar  ProducUs,  Inc  :  one  is  in  Gid- 
dings — Pioneer  Log  Cabin  Company.  I  have 
controlling  interest  in  both  plants.  Several 
year.^  ago,  we  were  examined  by  OSHA  on 
two  occasions  and  by  a  gentleman  who  gave 
understanding  to  our  special  and  unique 
problems  of  building  log  cabins  as  It  related 
to  machinery.  We  were  fined  $100.00  and 
asked  to  make  several  reasonable  corrections, 
and  he  would  check  back  in  about  a  nunth 
or  whatever  tune  we  needed  to  get  them 
done  We  completed  the  requiremen;s,  he 
returned,  and  gave   us  an  O.K. 

Another  gentleman  from  OSHA  made  an 
inspection  of  Pioneer  Log  Cabin  Conipattv, 
Ltd  .  in  Oiddings  and  found  nearly  the  same 
infractions.  They  were  fined  $765  00.  Thi.s 
i;larinK   inconsistency   is   appalling. 

Jake,  it  is  well  and  good  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  protect  the  safety  of  our  em- 
ployees, but  we  are  treated.  In  some  cases, 
like  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
that  we  are  out  to  perform  Injuries.  The 
people  who  are  sent  in  have  to  go  by  certain 
laws,  1  am  sure,  but  many  of  them  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  "circle  saw  " 
and  a  "head  .saw,"  and  the  result  Is  a  very 
bitter  feeling  of  the  small  businessman  al- 
ready plagued  with  so  many  Insurance,  state, 
and  federal  regulatioas  that  he  wants  to 
throw  up  his  hands  and  go  to  work  for  the 
government   or   someone   else 

In  the  small  town  of  Giddlngs.  one  man 
with  SIX  employees  was  fined  $1,075  which 
he  didn't  have,  and  I  am  sure  might  be 
forced  to  close  his  bu.siness.  This  same  thing 
Is  happening  uU  over  America  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  labor  tinlons,  act- 
ing through  laws  pa.v,ed  in  Congress,  to 
Stamp  Out  Small  Business." 

■^'ou  would  not  believe  the  mountains  of 
paperwork  required  already  by  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  and  refjorts  required  in  order  to 
obtain  insurance  that  the  small  businessman 
is  forced  to  carry  and  has  to  worry  with  and 
adding  to  our  federal  plague. 

Cant  you  plea.se  hear  us  and  recognize 
that  the  small  Independent  buslne.ss  Is  vital 
to  America  and  to  the  principles  on  which 
It  was  formed  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  fighting  for  Its  verv  .survival  I  .speak 
for  thousands.  I  assure  you.  many  of  whom 
arc  afraid   to  speak  out  for  fear  of  reprisal. 

Unfortunately,  the  small  businessman  does 
not  have  time  or  means  to  form  great  unions 
and  raise  great  sums  of  money  for  lobbyists, 
but   I   would   like   to  remind  you  that  sixty 
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percent  of  all  payroll  checks  in  America  are 
written  by  a  small  businessman.  He  and  its 
employees  are  the  backbone  of  our  commu- 
nity and  probsibly  the  only  ones  trying  to 
keep  alive  the  same  spirit  that  caused  this 
country's  formation  200  years  ago.  If  inde- 
pendence means  anything,  it  should  apply 
here.  Was  It  not  the  strong  hand  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  every  one's  pocket  that  caused 
that  rebellion? 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  political  power 
that  you  as  a  politician  could  muster  If  you 
could  stand  up  and  speak  out  for  this  group 
of  people.  I  say  this  because  the  employees 
of  the  small  businessman  despise  these  tac- 
tics as  much  as  the  employer.  They,  too,  love 
independence.  They  dislike  them  because 
they  are  sneaky  and  are  s*  iply  not  fair, 
inconsistent,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  vin- 
dictive and  ruthless.  Also,  as  the  small  busi- 
nesses fall,  many  jobs  will  be  lost  and  these 
people  will  turn  to  the  already  heavily  bur- 
dened government  employee  list,  thus  In- 
creasing the  tax  burden.  The  saddest  thing 
is  going  with  them  also  is  pride  of  crafts- 
manship, initiative,  inventiveness,  and  the 
feeling  of  belonging  to  a  small  but  im- 
portant team.  Following  the  loss  of  those 
traits  Is  loss  of  productivity  which  Imltes 
Inflation   and  destroys  competition. 

Hear  our  cry.  for  God's  sake,  and  do  some- 
thing or  at  least  stand  up  and  say  something 
loud  enough  that  you  can  be  heard  back 
home,  and  I  will  assure  you  we  will  follow 
you  like  the  Pled  Piper  of  Hamlin. 
Respectfully. 

DwiGHT  Nance, 

President. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY  COM- 
PLETES A  YEAR  OP  INNOVATIVE 
DRUG-ABUSE  TREATMENT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   11,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dmg 
abuse  is  a  growing  problem  in  urban 
areas,  and  Philadelphia's  Coordinating 
Office  for  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Pre- 
vention— CODAAP — is  developing  many 
new  programs  to  serve  residents  with 
drug  problems. 

The  office  developed  several  special  as- 
sistance programs  for  women,  ado- 
lescents, alcoholics,  members  of  Span- 
ish-speaking communities,  and  public 
-school  students. 

More  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  are 
receiving  treatment  than  ever  before, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  mayor's 
di-ug  and  alcohol  executive  commis- 
sion. John  Riggan,  executive  director  of 
the  commission,  says  assistance  from 
Federal  agencies,  the  State  legislature, 
and  the  city  administration  helped 
Philadelphia  reach  over  5,000  persons 
with  drug-abuse  problems  and  3,000  al- 
coholics. 

Money  for  treatment  for  fi.scal  year 
1976  made  up  82.6  percent  of  the  total 
budt<et  of  $22.9  million.  Under  the  com- 
miuiity  education  and  training  luiit  of 
CODAAP,  four  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
prevention  programs  are  being  funded 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $900,000.  These  pro- 
grams include: 

Shalom/OperaticMi  Discover^',  within 
the  parochial  high  schools;  Project 
Pride,  of  the  Association  of  Jewish  Chil- 
dren in  21  public  schools;  Project  READ, 
of  the  Crime  Prevention  Association,  in 
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the  general  community;  and  Rites  of 
Passage,  xmder  the  school  district,  in 
8  public  high  schools. 

During  1975  there  was  also  an  expan- 
sion of  treatmrait  and  residential  pro- 
i;rams  for  alcoholics.  CODAAP  funded 
three  outpatient  programs  for  problem 
drinking-drivers  in  northwest,  north- 
central,  and  south  Philadelphia. 

Also  during  the  past  year,  a  new  pro- 
gram, geared  especially  V^  young  people, 
was  established  to  deal  with  "polydrug" 
abuse.  The  services  in  ttiis  citywide  pro- 
gram include  a  hotline,  educational,  re- 
ferral, and  treatment  facilities. 

CODAAP  has  also  begun  aome  impor- 
tant work  within  the  criminal  justice 
system  through  Project  Nexus,  'vihich 
guarantees  followup  when  a  dri®  of- 
fender is  ordered  to  a  treatment  pro- 
gram rather  than  incarceration. 

The  agency  now  plans  U>  solidify  the 
programs  established  throughout  the 
community,  the  schools,  and  the  crimi- 
nal justice  sjretem.  A  complete  study  and 
evaluation  of  all  the  drug  and  alcohol 
programs  will  be  facilitated  by  the  In- 
stallation of  a  computer  information  sys- 
tem during  1976. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
1975  was  a  year  of  such  growth  and  ex- 
perimentation for  Philadelirfiia's  drug 
and  alcoh<4  abuse  programs.  The  coordi- 
nating ofiBce  has  been  thorouc^  and  in- 
novative in  its  approaches,  and  1976 
should  lead  to  an  expansion  of  these 
succe.sses. 


UN.  PROGRESS  COMPARABLE  TO 
THAT  OP  UNITED  STATES:  SLOW 
BUT  SURE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  visi- 
tors to  the  United  Nations  are  often  dis- 
appointed. Critics  of  the  international 
organization  ccMnplain  that  its  handling 
of  disputes  is  counterproductive  and  tbat 
the  world  would  be  a  more  peaceful  place 
without  it.  They  forget  that  the  U.N.  is 
less  than  30  years  old. 

The  assistant  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  Carl  Zimmerman,  was  no 
exception.  Visiting  the  UJJ.  recently  with 
other  journalists,  he  noted  that  "None 
was  prepared  to  defend  the  UJ>I.  record 
with  any  enthusiasm." 

Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Zimmerman 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Independence 
Hall,  birthplace  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  before  returning  to  Ha- 
waii. An  astute  observer  of  foreign  af- 
fairs for  many  years,  he  gained  a  new 
perspective  in  "the  relatively  modest 
room "  where  the  Declaratirai  and  our 
Constitution  were  signed.  In  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  United  SUtes.  he  re- 
turned to  Hawaii  believing  that  the 
"bickering  at  the  U.N.  seemed  less  worri- 
some, the  chances  for  its  survival  bet- 
ter." 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  view  refreshing  and  encour- 
aging. I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  Mr. 
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Zimmerman's  column,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  the  Op-Ed  page  oi  the  Honolu- 
lu Star-Bulletin  (xi  November  6,  1975: 
United  Nations  and  Independence  Hall 

(By  Carl  Zimmerman) 
A  visit  to  New  York  last  month  produced 
the  impression  that  the  United  Nations  has 
worn  out  Its  welcome  there. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  a  scientifically 
conducted  survey,  but  the  complaints  we 
heard  about  abuses  of  diplomatic  immunity 
by  members  of  the  UJJ.  missions,  and  the  re- 
sentment expressed  over  U.N.  resoUitions 
against  Israel,  were  unsolicited. 

A  day  spent  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
world  organization  reinforced  the  impression 
of  increasing  disapproval.  At  a  panel  discus- 
sion for  visiting  editors,  one  academic  critic 
of  the  U.N.  contended  that  Its  handling  of 
international  disputes  had  been  counterpro- 
ductive, that  the  world  would  be  a  more 
peaceful  place  without  it. 

Other  panelists  disputed  this  view.  But 
none  was  prepared  to  "lefend  the  UJN.  record 
with  enthusiasm.  And  there  is  no  question 
that  the  XJH.  has  disappointed  millions  who 
saw  in  it  the  means  to  end  conflict  between 
nations. 

Tet  that  same  day  at  the  United  Nations 
produced  another,  more  hopeful  impression. 
The  visit  occurred  shortly  after  the  spe- 
cial VJJ.  session  on  aid  to  the  poor  nations. 
Several  crfBclals  we  encountered  were  buoyed 
up  with  optimism  because  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  had  rather  stu-prisingly  pre- 
vailed at  tbat  session. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Daniel  Moynlhan  was  in 
a  cheerful  mood.  He  had  Just  gotten  off 
bis  "racist  murderer"  remark  about  Uganda's 
Idl  Amln  and  was  obviously  relishing  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  few  licks  in. 

The  next  day  we  Journeyed  to  Philadelphia 
for  a  conference  of  editorial  writers,  and 
found  our  way  to  Independence  Hall.  This  Is 
now  the  focal  point  of  Independence  Na- 
tional Park,  which  wiU  be  one  of  the  busiest 
places  in  the  covmtry  for  the  Bicentennial. 
Several  buildings  adjoining  the  ball  tbat 
also  date  from  the  Revolutionary  period  have 
been  restored  and  are  also  being  opened  to 
the  public  for  the  Bicentennial.  A  feeling 
for  another  time — rare  few  American  cities — 
is  being  nurtured  there  with  much  success. 
Spending  a  few  minutes  in  the  relatively 
modest  room  where  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  were  signed 
provided  a  broader  perspective  for  the  United 
Nations'  troubles. 

Here  tbe  Founding  Fathers  had  substituted 
representative  democracy  for  what  they  con- 
sidered despotism — mild  as  that  despotism 
now  seems  in  tbe  light  of  subsequent  his- 
tory. Now  the  United  Nations  is  trying  to 
maintain  world  order  through  open  debate 
and  negotiation  by  governments  rather  than 
brute  force. 

Our  Union  has  endured  many  trials;  the 
Idea  that  it  could  faU  has  become  unthink- 
able. Pondering  what  was  accomplished  200 
years  ago.  the  bickering  at  the  United  Na- 
tions seemed  less  worrisome,  the  -hances  for 
its  sun'lval  better. 


CITY  OP  HOPE  TO  HONOR  DORIS 
BURDMAN  RINKOV  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  it,  1976 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1976,  the  City  of 
Hope,  a  national,  nonsectaritm  medical 
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and  research  center,  will  hold  a  testi- 
monial dinner  in  honor  of  Doris  Burd- 
man  Rinkov  at  the  Squaw  Creek  Coun- 
try Club,  which  is  just  outside  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

During  the  testimonial.  City  of  Hope 
officials  will  present  the  Spirit  of  Life 
Award  to  Mrs.  Rinkov,  in  recognition  of 
her  deep  concern  for  the  dignity  and  wel- 
fare of  her  fellow  men  and  women,  sym- 
bolizing the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
City  of  Hope.  In  addition,  a  medical  re- 
search fellowship  will  be  established  in 
the  name  of  Doris  Burdman  Rinlwv,  for 
her  enduring  dedication  and  productive 
leadership  in  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind. 

Doris  Burdman  Rinkov  is  a  great 
hiunanitarian.  She  has  devoted  count- 
ies hours  of  her  time  to  philanthropic, 
mental  health,  and  community  service 
activities.  She  has  helped  many  people 
lead  more  wholesome  and  meaningful 
lives.  Because  of  her  efforts,  the  Mahon- 
ing County  area  is  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 

We  are  proud  and  fortunate  to  have 
this  outstanding  woman  and  her  wonder- 
ful family  as  members  of  our  community. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Doris  Burdman  Rinkov  <hi  the  occasion 
of  her  testimonial,  and.  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents,  to  commood  ber  for  the 
many  good  w«rks  she  has  perl OTmed. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  I  insert  a  Mograi^ical 
resume  of  Doris  Burdman  Rinkov  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  caty  of  Hope  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

FEBRUA«T,    1976. 

DORIS    Burdman    Rdjkov,    BiocaAPHlCAL 

Resume 

personal  data 

Residence — 1310  Fifth  Avenue.  Toungs- 
town,  Ohio  44504. 

Bom — Novorobsk,  Russia. 

Arrived  in  UjS.  1926  as  UJS.  citizen  (via 
father's  naturalization) . 

Married  Harry  Burdman  (deceased):  4 
children. 

Remarried  1971  to  Bsequlel  Rinkov. 

Member — Temple  El-EBMth. 

EDtTCATSOM' 

Completed  Gimnazla  (acbool  for  girls)  and 
2  years  medical  scbool  in  Russia. 

Graduated — 1965  Toungstown  State  Uni- 
versity, B5.  Degree. 

ICENTAI.  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

Mahoning  County  Transitional  Homes. 
Inc. — President  to  Jan..  1976  (Formerly 
known  as  CONTACT  of  Toungstown.  Inc.) 

CONTACT  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Mahoning  County  Mental  Healtb  and  Men- 
tal Retardation  Board  (648  Board)  in  coop- 
eration with  Mental  Health  Asaoclation  of 
Mahoning  County,  Inc.,  the  Woodslde  Receiv- 
ing Hospital,  and  Community  Services  Or- 
ganizations. 

Active  with  this  cn^anization  since  1959 
and  Instrumental  in  its  organization. 

In  June,  1971,  half-way  house  was  dedi- 
cated for  CONTACT  participants  named 
Doris  Burdman  Home,  located  at  255  North 
Heights  Avenue,  Toungstown,  Ohio. 

In  1975  facilities  were  expanded  and  are 
now  located  at  278  Broadway  Avenue, 
Toungstown,  Ohio, — housing  both  female 
and  male  as  a  lialf-way  bouse  for  patients 
with  mental  and  nervous  disorders  during 
period  of  adjustment.  The  bome  is  known  as 
the  Doris  Burdman  Home.  The  By-Laws 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ma- 
honing County  Transitional  Homes,  Inc.  pro- 
vide: 
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"Doris  Burdman  Blakov.  in  whoae  houor 
the  Doris  Burdman  Home  has  been  uamed 
and  the  first  President  of  this  Board.  In  rec- 
ognition of  her  untiring  services  and  contri- 
bution shall  be  an  Honorary  President  for 
life;  and  as  such  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Eexcutlve  c;ommlttee 
herein  without  being  elected  thereto;  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  matters  com- 
ing before  this  Board  and/ or  Executive  Com- 
mittee." 

Doris  Burdman  Service  Club — Past.  Pre«l- 
dent  and  Chalrlady  of  Social  Servlce.s.  This 
organization  is  comprised  of  former  oflflcers 
of  the  Youngstown  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  provides  volunteer  service  for  the 
CONTACT  program. 

Mahoning  County  Mental  Ht-aith  Associa- 
tion— since  1958  to  present — Vice  President 
Board  of  Directors.  Chalrlady  of  Volunteers. 
In  1967 — for  one  year  represented  local  As- 
sociation to  State  Mental  Health  A.s.soclation. 
Served  term  on  Governor's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Mental  Health  and  Retardation  Board, 
State  of  Ohio. 

Jewish  Federation  Council— Chalrlady  of 
Jewish  Women's  Division  on  Mental  Health 
Program. 

coMMrNrrT   activities 
■youngstown  Board  of  Health — Member  of 
Board  .since  1969 — appointed  and  reappointed 
by  Mayors  of  City  of  Youngstown. 

YWCA — Board  of  Trustees  member  and 
served  for  17  years  on  Board:  one  yeur  .served 
as  Vice  President.  In  1961  represented  Na- 
tional YWCA  at  Quadrennial  World  YWCA 
Council  meeting  In  Cuernavaca,  Mexico  (one 
of  12  women  from  US.\);  Chuulady  of  Com- 
munity Involvement  for  YWCA  and  miscel- 
laneous Comn\lttee.s. 

Youngtown  State  University — instrumental 
in  forming  Forelp.n  Students  Organization 
at  YSU;  liaison  with  State  Department — 
initially  Introduced  AID  Prognun  to  YSU. 
AID  (Agency  for  International  Development) 
of  the  Department  of  State  has  chosen 
Youngstown  as  one  of  the  focal  areas — for 
nine  coiisecutive  years  to  prej.ent  —where  40 
to  45  partlclpaiits  of  AID  funds  spend  9  days 
during  Christmas  Holiday  ^acat!on.  These 
participants  represent  newly  independent  and 
underdeveloped  countries  and  spend  theli 
time  In  becoming  acquainted  with  our  way 
of  life  and  available  facilities  with  industry, 
labor,  and  community  In  general,  and  learn- 
ing the  needs  of  their  respective  countries. 
YSU — served  as  member  of  Committee  on 
Continuing  Educ^.tlon. 

Mahoning   County  TubercuIo.is  &   Health 
Asf-n  — Vice  President  of  Board  of  Directors. 
Ohio  Lung  Association — member  of  Board 
of  Directors. 

International  Iiistitute — past  member  of 
Board  of  Directors  and  Chalrlady  of  New 
Citizens  Committee. 

Jewish  Community  Center — Proinram 
Planning  for  nonsectarian   participation. 

Bteel  Valley  Home  for  GlrU  dedicated  In 
April.  1969 — instrumental  In  founding  and 
raising  funds  for  foster  home  for  young 
neglected  girls. 

Youngstown  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs— 19S4-1966  President;  Chalrlady  of 
Ohio  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Aid,  Trade,  and  CARE; 
Chairman— International  Hostes.ses. 

William  McGuffey  Hi-^torlcal  Society- 
member  of  Board  of  Directors— 19G9  to 
present. 

Member  of  miscellaneous  community 
projects  and  committees. 

1959 — recipient  of  woman  of  year  award 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  Human  Relations. 
(Award  given  by  B'nal  B'rlth  ) 

CARE — Youngstown  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs — rfclplent  of  special  award  for 
State  of  Ohio  which  ranked  second  In  fiind- 
raLstng. 
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B'ual  B'rlth — 1970 — first  woman  recipient 
of  Guardian  of  Menorah  (symbol  of  benevo- 
lence,  brotherly  love  and   harmony). 

Recipient  of  Governor's  award  for  com- 
munity Improvement. 

1974 — recipient  of  award  from  Woodside 
Receiving  Hospital  for  16  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

TuF  City  of  Hort  Stokv 

The  City  of  Hope,  founded  In  1913,  occu- 
pies 92  landscaped  acres  and  Is  engaged  in 
patient  care,  research  and  medical  education 
in  the  catastrophic  diseases.  Its  doors  are 
open  on  a  non.sectarlan  basis  to  suEferers 
from  cancer  and  leukemia,  chest,  blood  and 
heart  ailments,  and  certain  maladies  of 
heredity  and  metabolism.  Basic  studies  are 
also  conducted  in  these  areas  (such  as  dia- 
betes) as  well  as  in  genetics  and  neuro- 
sciences.  No  patient  has  ever  paid  one  penny 
for  treatment.  rei;ardless  of  extent  of  ex- 
pen. se. 

The  City  of  Hope  Is  a  national  and  non- 
sectarian  IPllot  Medical  Center  dedicated  to 
the  .service  of  humanity  through  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  free  patient  care  and  pioneer- 
ing programs  In  research  and  education  in 
the  major  catastrophic  diseases  of  our 
era  .  .  .  cancer  and  leukemia,  heart,  blood,  and 
respiratory  afflictions,  diabetes,  lupus,  Hunt- 
ington's and  other  maladies  of  heredity  and 
metabolism  .  .  .  and  b.a-slc  studies  in  genetics 
and  the  neurosclences.  Its  Consultation  Serv- 
ice is  also  available  at  no  cost  to  doctors  and 
hospitals  through  the  nation,  regarding 
dla^-nosis  and  treatment  of  their  patients. 
Many  hundreds  of  original  flndii'gs  and  dis- 
coveries have  eiiier^'ed  from  its  staff  and 
laboratories  In  recent  years  in  Its  efforts  to 
relieve  pain,  prolong  life  and  effect  cures  As 
a  "think  tank"  for  other  hospitals,  the  City 
of  Hope  see'.;s  Improvements  In  the  quality, 
quantity,  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  To  meet  accelerating 
ueeUs',  this  center  of  healing  and  research 
with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $21 
milll  'U.  requires  an  additional  $10,005,000  for 
new  buildings,  new  programs,  new  fa"llltips. 
and  new  equipment.  The  unique  role  of  the 
City  of  Hope  Is  one  of  seeking  to  influence 
medicine  and  science  everywhere.  Its  impact 
is  universal,  qtialltatlve  and  original — a 
booii   t.)  all   mankind. 
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A  CRIME  IN  KOREA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    .MINNESOTA 

I.\    I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrnS 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
press  reports  have  revealed  that  a  new 
crackdown  on  political  opponents  of 
South  Korea's  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
is  now  underway.  Annoyed  with  a  state- 
ment by  critics  of  President  Park  at  a 
March  1  mass  at  Seouls  Myondong 
Cathedral,  Korean  inlei-nal  security 
forces  have  been  roimding  up  leaders  of 
the  oppo.silion.  Among  tho.se  who  have 
been  arrested  and  charged  with  involve- 
ment in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Park 
government  L^  Kim  Dae  Jung.  Parks 
political  competitor  who  was  ki<inapped 
from  Japan  in  1973  to  curb  his  criticism. 
Ten  other  respected  political  and  reli- 
gious leaders  have  been  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  this  alleged  plot.  Nine  others 
are  under  investigation  and  all  20  per- 
sons have  been  charged  with  violating 
President  Park's  E^mergency  Decree  No. 


9  which  eCfectively  bans  any  criticism  of 
the  government  or  government  offlclalA. 
Conviction  carries  a  minimum  sentence 
of  1  year  in  prison. 

The  following  is  representative  of  the 
declaration  which  sparked  the  latest 
crackdowns : 

Democracy  la  the  fundamental  guiding 
principle  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
legality  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  based 
on  democracy,  thus  democracy  should  not  be 
subverted  under  any  pretext.  In  the  midst 
of  our  bitter  struggle  against  the  communist 
regime  of  the  north,  we  should  always  main- 
tain our  democratic  fore  in  coping  with  the 
north.  Without  the  backing  of  democratic 
force,  national  defense  as  well  as  economic 
power  Is  like  a  house  standing  on  the  sand. 

The  United  States  has  supported  South 
Korea  for  some  30  years  and  currently 
maintains  about  40,000  troops  in  that 
coimtry.  Our  support  was  originally  based 
on  a  common  belief  in  democracy  and 
opposition  to  Communist  expansion  in 
East  Asia.  But  recent  years  have  seen 
the  systematic  and  ruthless  suppression 
of  virtually  all  democratic  institutions 
and  processes  in  Korea,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  personal  dictatorship  of  Park 
Chimg  Hee. 

Since  the  Congress  is  called  on  to  de- 
cide on  a  wide  range  of  aid  programs — 
political,  military,  and  economic — for 
South  Korea,  I  thought  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  in  the  statement  that 
brought  about  the  latest  wave  of  repres- 
sion and  see  for  themselves  what  has  be- 
come a  crime  in  Korea. 

The  statement  follows: 
Dkil,\ration    on    Democracy    and    National 
Salvation 
(Issued  In  Seoul.  Korea  on  Mar.  1.  1976) 

In  commemoration  of  the  57th  annlvers.iry 
of  t.'ie  March  1st  Movement  today,  we  recall 
the  loud  demand  and  clamor  for  Independ- 
ence which  echoed  around  the  world  rever- 
berating clearly  in  1919.  Therefore,  if  we  Just 
remain  silent,  we  would  be  guilty  of  burying 
the  memory  of  our  ancestors'  bloodshed.  So, 
we  are  gathered  together  and  proclaim  this 
declaration  on  Democrary  and  National  Sal- 
vation. 

Although  our  liberation  on  August  15.  1945 
brought  us  the  division  of  our  fatherland  and 
many  subsequent  harsh  trials,  we  have  never 
given  up  our  hope.  We  suffered  but  survived 
the  ordeal  of  the  Korean  War  and  overthrew 
Synman  Rhee's  dictatorial  regime  In  the 
April  19  Student  Revolt.  We  still  kept  alive 
in  our  hearts  the  Ideal  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

However,  this  ide.M  was  short-lived.  Ko- 
reans have  been  bound  by  the  chains  of 
another  dictatorial  regime.  The  separation 
of  the  three  branches  of  our  government  is 
only  nominal.  In  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity, religion  and  freedom  to  exercise  dic- 
tates of  conscience  have  been  diminished; 
and  freedom  of  the  press  and  academic 
freedom  have  been  snuffed  out  under  the 
pretense  of  national  security. 

With  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Korea 
and  Japan  by  this  regime,  the  Korean  econ- 
omy h.is  been  completely  subjugated  to  dom- 
ination by  Japanese  economic  Interests.  All 
Industry  and  the  entire  labor  force  have  been 
sacrificed  due  to  Japane-se  economic  aggres- 
sion and  strangulation. 

In  the  eyee  of  the  world,  Korea  has  become 
a  miserable  orphan  in  international  society. 
The  Idea  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  th» 
sole  legitimate  government  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations  has  now  become  a  myth 
of  the  past.  The  present  regime  has  not  paid 
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any  attention  to  the  third  world  movement 
which  has  beeome  prominent  and  emerged 
as  a  new  force  In  wtx'ld  history.  Ignoring  this, 
the  regime  has  relied  scdely  upon  the  western 
world,  but  the  west  Is  now  trying  to  dlatMO- 
ciate  with  this  regime. 

The  Park  regime  is  responsible  for  dragging 
this  nation  to  its  present  condition,  and 
should  face  up  to  the  loss  of  confidence  of 
friendly  nations  because  of  its  repression 
of  domestic  critics. 

In  view  of  the  emergence  of  the  third 
world,  before  the  transformation  of  the  UJI., 
the  regime  should  see  the  present  tide  of 
world  history  with  its  far-reacbing  Implica- 
tions and  face  up  to  its  responsibility. 

In  spite  of  our  effort  to  advance,  step  by 
step,  to  our  goal  of  national  unification  by 
strengthening  and  uniting  democratic  forces 
within  and  abroad  under  one-man  dictator- 
ship, in  this  country  human  rights  have  l>een 
downtrodden,  and  freedom  has  been  merci- 
lessly denied. 

Thus,  Koreans  have  lost  their  goals  and 
sense  of  direction;  their  belief  in  democracy 
Is  slowly  but  surely  approaching  the  final 
catastrophe.  We  are  unable  to  stand  still 
and  wait  for  this  catastrophe  to  take  place, 
8o  we  proclaim  here  this  Declaration  on 
Democracy  and  National  Salvation  trans- 
cending political  Issues  and  Interests  of  the 
party  in  power  and  the  opposition. 

1 — THIS    NATION    SHOULD    STAND    ON    TRE 
FOtTNDATION     OF    DKXOCKACT 

Democracy  is  the  fundamental  guiding 
principle  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  legal- 
ity of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Is  based  on 
democracy,  thus  democracy  should  not  be 
subverted  under  any  pretext.  In  the  midst  of 
our  bitter  struggle  against  the  communist 
regime  of  the  north,  we  sbotild  always  main- 
tain our  democratic  force  in  coping  with  the 
north.  Without  the  backing  of  democratic 
force,  national  defense  as  well  as  economic 
power  is  like  a  house  standing  on  the  sand. 

But,  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  democracy? 
It  does  not  mean  a  certain  particular  sys- 
tem which  has  been  practiced  in  otber  coun- 
tries, but  is  the  posttxre  and  \x\itt  developing 
the  best  system  and  continuously  improving 
with  respect  for  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  citizens  who  make  up  a  society. 

Therefore,  with  democracy  the  concept  of 
government  by  the  people  should  precede 
the  concept  of  government  for  the  people. 
The  Judgment  of  what  is  good  for  the  people 
and  the  nation  should  be  made  "by  the 
people".  Democracy  cannot  succeed  with  the 
belief  "for  the  people"  without  heeding  the 
concept  "by  the  people".  If  anyone  thinks 
democracy  can  succeed  without  heeding  what 
the  people  want,  it  is  like  s&ying  that  order 
and  obedience  are  democracy.  This  is  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  People  do  not 
need  only  obedience  but  demand  positive  par- 
ticipation. People  cannot  absmdon  their  baisic 
rights  to  supervise  and  criticize  the  govern- 
ment. Abandoning  basic  rights  is  tanta- 
mount  to   abandoning   democracy   itself. 

Then,  what  is  the  way  to  achieve  the 
concept  of  government  "by  the  people"?  It 
lies  in  the  people's  basic  right  of  freedom. 
People  should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
express  themselves  without  fear  of  physical 
or  psychological  threat. 

Therefore,  we  demand  the  immediate  res- 
cinding of  the  existing  Emergency  Decrees 
which  suppress  the  people;  we  demand  the 
release  of  good  citizens  and  students  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  standing  up  for 
democracy.  And  we  demand  the  return  to  the 
people  ol  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
assembly  so  that  the  people  might  freely 
express  their  thoughts. 

Next,  we  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
pai-llamentary  system  which  was  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  by  the  Yushin  Constitution. 
The  National  Assembly  should  reflect  the 
people's  freely  expressed  will  with  legislation. 
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and  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
should  reflect  this  legislati<»i  in  its  adminis- 
trative policies.  Any  go'vemment  that  bin- 
ders or  obstruct  this  course  of  governing 
while  pretending  to  wcK-k  for  the  people  does 
not  mean  to  serve  the  people. 

Furthermore,  we  demand  the  independ- 
ency of  the  judiciary.  Without  the  inde- 
pendent Judiciary,  people  bave  no  way  to 
be  protected  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ruler. 
Therefore,  any  regime  that  subjugates  the 
judiciary  should  be  considered  as  having  no 
intention  of  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

2 ^ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    POLICY    SHOULD 

BE    FUNDAMENTALLY    REASSESSED 

We  realize  that  economic  development  Is 
vital  to  national  welfare.  However,  economic 
force  does  not  necessarily  mean  national 
force.  MM'eover,  the  present  regime  is  pour- 
ing its  energy  into  economic  development 
while  sacrfidng  everything  with  the  short- 
sighted notion  that  economic  force  is  na- 
tional force.  It  drains  all  available  resources 
into  economic  development. 

But,  what  is  the  result  thereof?  An  export 
oriented  industry  based  on  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  national  econcnny  has  accumu- 
lated an  enormous  $4  billion  trade  deficit 
during  thet  two-year  period  of  1974-5.  The 
emerging  of  this  deficit  is  unlikely  to  be  re- 
duced in  tbe  future.  As  of  the  end  of  1975, 
the  total  debt  of  this  country  is  $6.78  bUllon. 
When  tbe  industry  heavily  financed  by 
foreign  loans  become  insolvent,  who  is  to 
shoulder  this  burden  of  debt?  From  the  be- 
ginning, national  economic  policy  which  de- 
prived laborers  and  farmers  right  to  organize 
and  strike,  especially,  against  tbe  industry 
reliant  on  foreign  capital  investment,  sub- 
jected these  pec^le  to  the  mercy  of  exploita- 
tion. In  developing  the  export  oriented  in- 
dtistry,  the  policy  should  bave  been  for  tbe 
social  well-being  of  the  people  instead  of 
trying  to  develc^  a  big  modern  industry  at 
tbe  expense  of  an  agricultural  sector.  Be- 
cause tbe  emphasis  was  put  on  means,  not 
on  end,  the  outcome  of  that  economic  policy 
evidenced  in  corruption. 

If  tbe  current  situation  does  not  Improve, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  we  face 
economic  chaos.  Tbe  present  regime  long 
ago  lost  tbe  capability  of  rescuing  this  coun- 
try from  such  chaos,  for  the  economic  failure 
and  corruption  originated  from  the  very 
heart  of  its  political  power  structure. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  the  Park  regime 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  the  worsen- 
ing situation  and  resign.  We  consider  it  im- 
perative that  the  government  be  replaced  so 
that  proper  negotiations  can  be  held  with 
creditor  nations  and  banking  institutions 
for  tbe  extension  of  debt  repayment  before 
confidence  in  Korea  is  completely  lost  among 
nations,  and  thus  prevent  this  country  from 
experiencing  total   economic  chaos. 

As  the  present  regime  lacks  in  humble 
courage  to  follow  this  suit,  we  urge  that  it 
completely  re-examine  its  economic  policy 
even  if  it  means  dissecting  the  very  heart  of 
the  system.  Recognize  the  truth  without  try- 
ing to  justify  failure.  Re-examine  the  present 
expanded  budget  which  disregards  the  peo- 
ple's ability  to  bear  tax.  Promote  the  peo- 
ple's purchasing  power  by  far-reaching  and 
courageous  execution  of  the  redistribution 
of  wealth. 

By  these  remedies,  eradicate  the  "rich  get- 
ting richer  and  the  poor  getting  poor"  syn- 
drome which  is  what  communism  feeds 
upon.  Thus,  bring  about  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment and  restoration  of  democracy  so 
that  initiatives  for  the  unification  with  the 
north  can  be  achieved. 

3 NATIONAL   REUNIFICATION   IS   OUR   ULTIMATE 

GOAL 

The  tragic  partition  of  this  country  has 
provided  the  regimes  In  both  the  south  and 
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the  north  the  excuse  for  dictatorship  for 
the  past  30  years  since  liberation  and  ex- 
hausted psychological  and  material  resources 
which  should  bave  been  mobilized  for  na- 
tional prosperity,  the  people's  happiness,  and 
creative  progress.  In  view  of  Korea's  indus- 
trial productivity  and  economic  strength,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  equip  more  than  one 
million  soldiers  in  standing  armies  in  tbe 
south  and  north,  and  maintain  them  with- 
out receiving  military  assistance  from  other 
countries.  Another  thing  we  cannot  endure 
is  tbe  fact  that  wisdom  and  creativity  of  this 
nation  bave  been  wasted  on  destructive  pur- 
poses rather  than  being  mobilized  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  culture. 

Therefore,  national  reunification  is  tbe 
ultimate  goal  to  be  achieved  by  our  people. 
This  is  the  paramount  task  for  tbe  50  million 
Koreans  to  overcome  with  their  wisdom  and 
courage.  Any  Individual  or  group  trying  to 
use  or  hinder  this  goal  of  national  reunifi- 
cation for  their  own  self-serving  purpose 
cannot  escape  the  seva«  judgment  of  his- 
tory. 

The  success  of  national  reunification  de- 
pends upon  the  attitudes  of  poUtictans  in 
South  and  North  Korea.  If  one  sincerely 
loves  the  people  and  tbe  nation,  he  should 
have  tbe  wisdom  and  courage  to  grasp  tbe 
chance  for  unification  by  carefully  observing 
the  changing  tide  of  tbe  intematknx  situa- 
tion. This  is  tbe  diplomatic  initiative  we 
have  to  pursue. 

At  this  fateful  moment  of  our  democratic 
history,  we  must  pursue  tbe  great  charter  of 
democracy  whose  system  and  policy  must  be 
created  by  the  people  and  for  tbe  people.  Tbe 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  fostering 
democratic  Ideals  to  face  tbe  ODComiBg  chal- 
lenge. A  true  democracy  can  overcome  com- 
munism and  bring  about  national  reunifica- 
tion. 

This  task  calls  for  tbe  creation  of  a  new 
history  to  which  all  50  million  Koreans  must 
dedicate  themselves. 

We  must  rekindle  tbe  torch  first  lit  In  the 
March  1st  Independence  lfiov«xkent  and 
again  in  tbe  April  19  Student  Revolt. 

We  who  have  been  cai:igbt  in  the  struggle 
between  democracy  and  communism  must 
exhibit  to  the  world  a  true  picture  of  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  unite  our  people  with 
peace  and  justice  with  human  rights  and  to 
stand  tall  among  nations. 

Signed:  Hahm  Sok  Hun,  Yun  Posun,  Chy- 
ung  n  Hyung,  Kim  Dae  Jung,  Kim  Kwan 
Suk,  Eun  Myong  Gl,  Toon  Ban  Ung,  Paik  Kl 
Wan,  Ahn  Pyong  Mu,  Ijee  Moon  Young,  Sob, 
Nahm  Dong,  Moon  Tong  Hwan,  Lee  Woo 
Jung. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  HON. 
CHARLES  P.  KENYON.  JR., 
ESTEBMEn  CHIEP  OP  POLICE  OF 
HAWTHORNE,  N.J.'S  OtJTSTAND- 
ING  CITIZEN  AND  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
March  14  the  resi<tents  of  Hawthorne, 
my  congressional  district.  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  gather  in  testimony  to  the 
outstanding  public  service  rendered  to 
our  community.  State  and  Nation  by  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  piddle  safety 
officers,  the  Honorable  Ctuurles  F.  Ken- 
y«Hi,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Hawthorne  Police 


Department,  good  friend,  leading  cit- 
izen, and  great  American. 

As  Chilef  Kenyon  retires  from  his  law 
enforcement  career,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  his  many,  many  friends  in  deep 
appreciation  of  all  of  his  good  works  and 
share  great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
achievements  with  his  wife,  Dorothy;  his 
sons,  Robert  C.  of  Wanague,  N.J..  and 
Thomas  P.  of  Hawthorne.  N.J.;  his 
grandchildren;  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Sam 
"Dorothy"  Sabbagh  of  Clifton.  N.J.,  Mrs. 
Lestern  "Helen"  Woodwa/d  of  Oakland, 
N.J.;  and  his  brothers,  Robert  S.  of  Cocoa 
Beach.  Fla.,  and  Donald  J.  of  Budd  Lake, 
N.J. 

His  retirement  testimonial  dinner, 
wliich  will  be  held  at  the  Tides  in  Hale- 
don,  is  being  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  Hawthorne  Police  Department  and 
"friends  of  the  chief"  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  following  leaders  of  our 
community : 

The  Honorat'e  Capt.  V.  J.  Manglafico. 
chairman. 

Lt.  Geo'ge  H.  Gordon,  cochainnan. 

Minnie  landoli,  clerk,  Hawthorne  Po- 
lice Department. 

Chief  Prank  Von  Alzingen.  North 
Haledon  Police  Department  and  presi- 
dent, Passaic  County  Police  Chiefs  Asso- 
ciation. 

Alex  Walllngton,  VFW. 

William  Cole.  Borough  of  Hawthorne. 

James  Smith,  Hawthorne  MasoLic 
Lodge. 

Edward  McGrath,  WilUam  B.  Maw- 
hinney  Ambulance  Corps. 

Chief  James  Aldl,  Jr.,  Hawthorne  Fire 
Department. 

David  L.  Baker,  president,  Hawthorne 
PBA  Local  200. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chief  Kenyon  has  indeed 
earned  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  of  us  for  the  quality  of  his  leadership 
and  highest  standards  of  excellence  in 
seeking  to  achieve  optimum  public  safety 
for  all  of  our  people.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Hawthorne  Police  Department  by 
the  Honorable  Louis  Bay,  2nd.  Mayor  of 
Hawthorne,  on  January  16,  1951.  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  on  January  1.  1965, 
to  captain  on  October  15.  1967  and  at- 
tained his  present  high  ofBce  of  public 
trust  as  chief  of  the  department,  con- 
ferred by  Mayor  Bay,  on  January  1.  1972. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Chief  Kenyon 
has  forged  ahead  with  dedication,  devo- 
tion and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  com- 
batting crime  and  protecting  the  life  of 
our  people.  We  applaud  his  knowledge, 
training,  hard  work  and  personal  com- 
mitment that  has  enabled  him  to  achieve 
the  fullest  confidence  and  strongest  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  our  community. 
He  has  always  applied  the  most  sophis- 
ticated and  advanced  techniques  of  his 
profes.sion.  Soon  after  hi?  appointment 
to  the  Hawthorne  Police  Department  he 
attended  the  first  municipal  police  class 
at  West  Trenton,  N.J.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Delehanty  School  of  Police  Prac- 
tice, Procedures,  and  Sciences  and  has 
pursued  courses  of  study  in  .some  of  our 
Nation's  most  highly  selective  law  en- 
forcement educational  facilities  includ- 
mg  the  FBI.  New  Jersey  State  Police, 
Bergen  County  Police  Academy,  New 
Jersey  Police  Chiefs  A.s.sociation.  Rutgers 
University  and  supervisor>'  classes  under 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  instinction  of  the  New  Jersey  Police 
Training  Commission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chief 
Charles  Kenyon  Is  a  lifetime  resident  of 
my  congressional  district.  He  was  born 
in  Paterson,  N.J.,  the  son  of  the  highly 
respected  family  of  our  community.  Ruth 
and  Charles  Kenyon,  Sr..  and  raised  in 
Hawthorne.  N.J..  where  he  attended  Lin- 
coln School  and  Hawthorne  High  School. 
He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  on 
July  21,  1941  and  served  for  4'2  years. 
23  months  In  the  Pacific  theater  of  World 
War  II  with  the  4th  Marine  Division, 
participating  in  Uie  battles  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands.  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Iwo 
Jima. 

On  July  25.  1942  he  married  the  former 
Dorothy  VanderPlaat  of  Clifton,  N.J. 
The  deep  admiration  and  respe<;t  that 
their  two  sons  have  for  their  father  is 
mirrored  in  their  career  choices.  His  son, 
Robert  C.  is  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  and  Thomas  P.  is  a  patrol- 
man on  the  Hawthorne  Police  iSepart- 
ment.  They  have  four  grandchildren: 
Robert  C.  Jr.  and  Michael  T.,  the  chll- 
dre-^  of  Robert  and  Chris  Kenyon; 
Maureen  L.  and  Thomas  P.  Jr..  the 
children  of  Thomas  and  Barbara  Ken- 
yon. 

Chief  Kenyon  is  past  president  and 
secretary  of  PBA.  Local  No.  114;  mem- 
ber. Hawthorne  P.B.A.  Lolcal  No.  200;  In- 
ternational A.ssoclation  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice: New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police;  Pavssaic  County  PoUce 
Chiefs  A.ssoclation;  Past  Commander, 
VFW.  William  B.  Mawhinney  Post  No. 
1593;  past  pre.^ident.  William  B.  Ma- 
whlmiey  Memorial  Ambulance  Corps; 
member  since  1948  and  presently  trustee. 
Corps  Executive  Committee;  4Ui  Marine 
Division  A.ssociation;  Hawthorne  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  No.  212,  F.  &  A.  M.;  past 
president  and  .secretary.  Hawthorne 
Craft.'jmcn's  Club;  Court  Hou.se  Square 
Club  of  Bergen  County;  and  the  Grand 
Order   of    the   Sword   of   Bunker  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  Bicentennial 
Year  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  it  Is 
indeed  appropriate  that  we  reflect  on 
the  deeds  and  achievements  of  our  peo- 
ple who  have  contributed  to  the  quality 
of  our  way  of  life  here  In  America  and 
I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  lifetime  of  outstanding 
public  .services  of  Chief  Kenyon  and  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  country  in  placing  others 
above  self  In  providing  safety  on  the 
streets,  security  in  the  home  and  opti- 
mum public  safety  for  all  of  our  people. 
We  do  indeed  salute  Chief  Charles  F. 
Kenyon.  Jr.  of  Hawthorne  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  hfe  for  the 
people  of  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WRIGHT  P.ATMAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX   IHE  HOUSK  OF  REF'RFSKNTAl  rVi:.S 
Thursday.  March  ll.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speakrr.  the  death 
of  our  distinguished  and  honored  col- 


Icgue.  Uie  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Patinan.  is  a  great  loss  not  only  for  this 
body,  but  for  this  Nation. 

Oh.  there  are  some  in  the  board  room.s 
of  rich  and  powerful  banks  and  corpora- 
tions who  probably  are  breathing  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  Wright  Patman's  personal 
brand  of  fire  and  brimstone  will  no 
longer  be  coming  their  way.  But  for  the 
man  in  the  streets,  the  man  who  has  felt 
lost  In  his  fight  for  survival  against  the 
might  and  privileged  in  our  society,  the 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Wright  Pat- 
man  will  be  great. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage  who  never 
-shied  away  from  controversial  causes. 
He  was  a  leader,  who  stepped  out  proud- 
ly. He  walked  alone  if  necessary  until 
others  saw  he  was  traveling  the  right 
path  and  soon  followed  him. 

He  was  a  fighter  for  those  who  were 
defenseless  against  the  monled  and  spe- 
cial interests  who  had  great  Influence  in 
the  legislature. 

Some  called  him  a  liberal  and  others 
said  he  was  conservative:  neither  labels 
are  correct.  He  had  only  one  interest  in 
mind,  the  people's  Interest.  He  may  not 
have  always  been  right,  but  he  fought 
for  what  he  thought  would  benefit  the 
little  guy. 

He  had  no  time  for  the  fancy  parlia- 
mentary activities  of  the  House.  He  felt 
if  a  piece  of  legislation  was  good  for  the 
people,  it  should  be  approved  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  without  a  lot 
of  phoney  bantering  about.  Too  bad  his 
philosophy  is  not  more  prevalent  today. 

He  had  a  particular  interest  in  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  World  War  I  veterans. 
Earlier  In  his  career,  he  managed  to  win 
passage  of  his  legislation  to  pay  all  First 
War  veterans  a  bonus.  In  recent  years, 
he  has  led  the  fight  to  guarantee  all 
World  War  I  veterans  a  pension. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  man  of  vision. 
He  was  quick  to  see  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  correct  problems.  Frequently  he 
was  years  ahead  of  his  time  on  his  pro- 
posals. Yet,  ideas  for  which  he  was  de- 
nounced at  one  time,  more  often  than 
not  became  the  key  elements  of  the  con- 
gressional legislative  program  in  later 
years.  I  am  glad  he  was  able  to  serve  in 
the  House  so  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
these  somewhat  belated  victories. 

There  are  still  other  battles  that  he 
did  not  win.  Most  notably  his  attempts  to 
have  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve audited  and  the  regulation  of  banks 
centralized  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  called  his  efforts  a  vendetta,  yet 
others — myself  Included — know  that  his 
only  Interest  was  to  see  that  a  system 
that  has  such  great  influence  over  the 
lives  and  actions  of  the  people  is  some- 
how accountable  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. 

I  was  deeply  saddened  when  he  relin- 
quished the  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress.  He  was  dedi- 
cated to  overseeing  and  regulating  In  the 
IJubllc  interest  those  areas  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 

Wright  Patman.  though,  has  made  his 
mark.  His  ideas,  philosophy,  and 
achievements  will  live  on.  His  courage 
and  voraciousness  will  inspire  others  to 
take  up  the  standard  and  continue  the 
fi^ht.  History  will  treat  him  well. 


■   •■«<- 


March  11,  U7B 

s.  1;  B|nroNDsA;(,yfi3K)N  ^ 

HON.  ABNEft  Iw  ^lilVA 

or  TtLtmrn         ' 
IN  THE  HOChSB  <^  B>Fttl9BDATXVI8 

Thunkan.  Mitreh  ii,  197$ 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speafcqr.  tliere  ii  lit- 
tle disagrcemeat  on  tbe  zwtd  to  leCona 
the  Federal  crimlnBl  IMVS.  Tbon  Ii,  how- 
ever, substantial  dlsagreeinaiit  oMr  wbMt 
those  reforms  sbould  taotoOe.  ICncb  of 
the  currmt  dUsagreement  eenten  aroond 
one  bill.  S.  1^  which  Is  vow  being  oon- 
sidered  In  the  Senate  JtuUdary  Commit- 
tee. 

There  has  been  wldanpireart  ctitkilsm 
of  S.  1,  criticism  which  has  shown  8.  1 
to  be  more  of  a  regressiam  than  a  ref<inii. 
In  the  face  of  such  ciltialtal.  snpptHltfn 
of  8.  1  have  indicated  a  wflfinsneBS  to 
strike  several  of  the  more  OUeetlooal 
features  of  the  bilL  But  niXfy  d  hm  as 
large  and  e<nnidex  as  8. 1,  a  saltage  Joh 
at  this  point  is  too  Uttle.  too  lata.  Srcn 
a  "better"  S.  1  is  stiU  an  'tavitation  to 
danger,"  as  a  Los  Angeles  Ttanes  edttoilal 
called  it  on  Kbruary  29. 19TC. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  ezceUen^ 
editorial  analysis  of  S.  1  with  my  col- 
leagues and  at  this  point  insert  it  in  the 
Recoro: 

INVRAHON   TO  DaHOBI 

Sens.  Mike  ICaoafield  sutf  Hugh  Soott,  re- 
spectively tbe  nukjorlty  sod  ndnorlty  I—aw 
of  the  Senate,  tone  mtrrtA  to  linsk  tb»  im- 
passe on  Senate  BUI  1  tj  proposing  to  Mo» 
from  the  legfSlalten  a  SHrtas  ot  aome  of  its 
most  contn>vef8tal  aeotloMs.  - 

S  1,  a  huge  (799  pages)  and  hugely  com- 
plicated measure.  Is  designed  to  codify,  re- 
vise and  reform  the  fedocal  tKtiDSaai  law.  It 
would  do  all  tint,  but  with  ffinfa  an  authori- 
tarian tut  that  the  legklstlon'^hsa  become 
a  phUoeophlcal  battlegrdofld  over  the  "-Way 
this  nation  shbuld  be  governed. 

In  their  maneuver  fa:  a  oempromise,  the 
Senate  leaders  jgrant  this.  Ih^  say.  "On  the 
one  hand  are  those  seottons  (tf  the  bill  that 
are  deemed  to  be  represBlve,  .thaJt  <4uu9gS  the 
existing  law  ax^  eziatlng  yxoetttunm  In  ways 
that  even  th^  courts  im|^t  feMke  down 
in  the  f&ce  at  the  Oonstltatlon.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Ubea4s  w^pSd  In  same  In- 
stances like  not  only  to  enmoate  the  more 
repressive  features  of  the  Mil  but  to  Hh- 
erallze'  the  existing  law  i^  In  eOSot  use 
the  S  1  vehlcls  to  pratum  court  'Aedshms 
that  have  sui^iorted  so-oalled  Isw-enfOree- 
meut  Interpretations." 

The  latter  assessment  Is  o^gstdrawn,  be- 
cause to  date  supporters  of  the  Mil  have  been 
In  full  control  of  the  legislatlaa  and  oppon- 
ents have  been  conducting  a  leacgxiard  ac- 
tion, but  the  senators  are  oonrect  In  noting 
the  sharp  divlalon  over  Si. 

They  would  bridge  this  gulf  by  deleting 
from  the  bill  the  most  dangeroiis  sections 
(1121-28)  on  eaplMUige  and  related  offenses. 
With  broad  definitions  of  crUnes  in  varlaus 
categories  and  severe  penalties,  both  aganlst 
government  employes  who  isISaae  'national 
defense  information"  »saA  those  In  unau- 
thorized possession  of  the  information,  these 
provision  .would  create  wiifct  lif  clt^t  would 
be  an  Official  Secrets  Act. 

Supporters  at  the  law  say  this  Interpreta- 
tion Is  unwarranted  bscaUss'  Ms  pcovlslons 
forbidding  the  dlsdosure  ctf  olsssUsd  Infor- 
mation exempt  the  recipient,  ^a  qswb  r^mrt- 
er,  for  example)  from  proseeutlbfa.  But  an- 


poolA  require  Hmt  aayone  In 

. liJwwnmmi  nf  "nstlnnal  rtfiTrnnr 

tnfiSAsatlQsi'*'  (tos  I^iitsgop  Fi^Mt^'  for  ex- 
S[0i|iiA  wAitddhiJfsto  wtoiu  tttotoisguveiu- 
rUmt.  VWtoi»'to'eon|dy  ooold  mesn  im- 
pQSomusut  nw  Up  vv  seven  years,  liews  re- 
portal.  cooM  be'  broofl^t  bef os<e  ofllwlal  bodies 
^id  efUsd  for  Soatempt  fW  refusing  to  dls- 
4|^ose  sources  of  hrfowpaWow 

^B^hsBs  the  SBos^  dssgerous  ifrftw^rloF*  of 
Sectipw  im-38  is  aeetian  liaft.  whKh  vronld 
rrlmtwsnso  t*ti>  dlsdosun  of  cSsssiflsd  in- 
fonnatkan.  This  would  eat  off  toe  pUfaUe  team 
a  vast  smnnnt  of  Inflc^matton  ttiat  is  dassk- 
llad  for  ao  mere  substantial  reason  than  the 
toindy  s^aOsMlity  of  a  dsssmoatton  stan^. 
Vtamer  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  OeM- 
barg  has  said  that  In  his  opinion  76%  of 
rlsaslflsd  information  does  not  faU  wtlhln 
the  category  of  Information  that  properly 
should  be  aaastfled. 

MsosHirtd  an4  Soott  would  be  willing  to 
ellmlnato  or  modify  12  other  subject  areas  In 
the  bill  that  have  drawn  pentotmt  criticism. 
These  Indude  the  hnposltton  of  death  for  a 
category  of  cringes,  the  narrowing  of  In- 
sinlty  as  a  defense  against  a  criminal  ehaige, 
th(»  so-called  Water^to  defense  granted  to 
P0blle  offlflals  who  violate  the  law.  and  a 
wtretsp  provision  that  would  reaffirm  the 
autoorlty  of  federal  officials,  under  some  dr- 
cumstanoes.  to  conduct  electronle  sumU- 
Isnos  without  a  wansnt.  tbe  two  Senate 
leadSTH  also  would  be  willing  to  dreqp  a  pro- 
vision that  would  give  undercover  agente 
greater  license  to  Sntr^  suspects,  and  a  seo- 
tloa  on  the  dissemination  of  obscene  mato- 
xlaL 

In  Its  sentencing  provisions,  S  1  favors 
hamhsr  penalties,  more  certain  ioqprlaon- 
ment  and  less  emphaslB  on  alternatives  to 
Inoaroeratlon.  all  of  which  run  counter  to 
recommendations  of  ths  JUnerifian  Bar  Assn.^ 
Oooulttee  on  Crlnilnal  Justloe  Standards 
aadOoals.  Manslleld  and  Scott.  In  their  com- 
promlss  slEort,  said  these  ssctUms  should  be 
"Ompaa  UP."  by  whidi  they  apparently  mean 


the  oonqiromises  urged  by  the  two 
~  laders  were  aco^ted.  the  legislation 
would  be  Improved  substantially.  Ibat  is 
not  the  same  ihlng  as  saying,  as  Biaoafleld 
and  SceU  suggested,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  blU  (M>%  was  the  figure  they  used) 
ihould  be  paissed. 

In  many  req>ects,  the  legislation  would 
ratl<mallze  and  Improve  the  erinUnal- Justice 
system.  Obstruotlx^  a  ftederal  election  would 
be  a  crime,  a  significant  provision  after 
IMktngatei  VIetlms  af  violent  cxtmee  would 
be  ounpensafted.  Sentences  vrauld  come 
under  i^fMUte  review  to  correct  disparities. 
Mtb  oflSnaes  would  beccme  subject  to  like 
sentences.  The  bill  woidd  restrict  inquiries 
Into  the  sexual  histray  ef  the  victim  of  a 
BSK  <rfrense,  and  would  expand  the  law  to 
htdude  sex  offenses  against  males.  Sex  dls- 
CriaUnation  would  become  a  dvll-rlghte 
offense.  The  legislation  would  provide  for 
extensive  consolidation  ot  federal  criminal 
laws,  and  woiUd  outline,  for  the  first  time, 
the  alms  of  the  criminal-Justice  system  for 
the  guidance  of  the  courte,  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  officers  of  ocrrectlon  agendes. 

These  and  other  improvements  are  stressed 
in  the  argument  for  compromise  to  secure 
the  passage  of  8 1,  which,  Ms  supporters  con- 
tead.  Is  Isigdy  a  nonoontioverslal  moderni- 
sing at  a  long-antki|oated  system. 

But  even  if  the  Mansftdd-Scott  com- 
promises were  adcqited,  the  bill  contains 
many  other  sections  that  would  raise  serious 
dtfficultlee.  Carole  B.  Goldberg,  acting  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  UCLA,  lUominates  these 
prcJblsms  in  a  comparative  analysis  of  S  l 
and  legislation  Introduced  in  the  House  to 


revise  the  criminal  eodcThe  llnnaf  bill  (HR 
10660),  qmnsored  by  three  aaembets  at  the 
Natlosial  Commlsafam  on  the  Tteform  of  the 
VsderflCrlmlael  laws,  natefa  to*  advanced 
thinking  of  liiat  oommlsribsL  RunOreds  of 
signtOcant  diflenneas  dlsttagulsh  the  two 
measures,  to  the  credit  at  tJbsSease  version. 

S  1  would  make  it  a  «zli|ie  te  a  paeon  in 
time  of  war,  and  with  Intent  to  aid  the 
enemy  or  to  mtnrfare  wtto  toe  aUIlly.aC  the 
imited  States  to  fngss*  to  war  or  deffenae 
activities,  to  give  a  tSlse  wteliMnnnt  shout 
"losses,  plans,  operstlosis  or  conduct  of  tbe 
mllltaqr  faeces  of  the  Ihitted  Ststes.  of  an 
associate  hatlon  or  of  the  enemy."  It  also 
would  punish  m  false  statement  about  a 
dvlllan  or  mllttary  tialeshtiphe  or  "any 
other  matter  of  fact  ttat.  If  boilsved,  would 
be  likely  to  affect  the  strategy  or  tMCties  of 
the  mllltsry  ftxoes  of  too  imited  States  or 
would  be  Uksly  to  create  a  genena,panic  . . 

A  statute  so  looedy  drawn  would  give  the 
govemmenft  power  to  In^Kiae  criminal  lia- 
bility on  the  press  for  good-f sith  aaaa  <m  a 
wide  variety  of  subejcta.  The  House  bUl  would 
eliminate  this  provlskm. 

In  8  1,  '^ime  of  war"  is  not  defined.  The 
House  bin  defines  war  as  congreaSIonally 
dt^dared  war,  uid  ttaJs  is  a  vital  difference, 
affecting  a  wide  category  of  cilmes. 

Sabotage  under  sectton  llll  In  S  l  In- 
dudes  dsmage  to  any  property  "peculiarly 
suited  to  national  defense."  sad  damage  to 
any  '^^obllo  fSdUty."  Under  this  sectkm.  al- 
most any  public  demonstration  would  be 
subject  to  criminal  sanetinne.  at  the  advice 
of  a  prosecutor.  HB  10600.  In  contrast,  would 
limit  the  definition  of  sabotage  to  dsmage  to, 
en*  interference  with,  "military  property"  and 
faculties  engaged  in  whde  or  in  pwt  to  miU- 
taiy  production.  'W'lTsr'y.  ilhrtlnltteTiif  i^f  laws 
H>plylng  to  otbnr  public  dtsordsm  are  strict- 
ly defined  to  the  House  Mil;  Indtemmt  to 
riot  would  have  to  lead  to  "immediate  im- 
lawful  action,"  for  exan4>le.  Under  8  I.  as 
few  as  10  persons  Invdved  to  a  disturbance 
could  constitute  a  riot. 

Itfony  additlooial  tactions  of  8  1,  if  exam- 
ined closely,  undermine  the  contention  of 
supporters  of  the  leglslatlnn  that  aaost  of  It 
concerns  only  competent  reordning  of  law. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar 
Assn.  says  that  S  1,  "as  proposed,  would  rad- 
ically alter  existing  law,  sUbJeet  areas  pre- 
viously protected  by  One  ^Irst  Amendment  to 
criminal  sanctions,  and  reduce  the  avalla- 
bUlty  of  procedural  protections  and  defenses 
to  criminal  charges."  Hie  Soole^  of  Amer- 
ican I«w  Teachers  says  the  bill  Is  "riddled 
witb  defecte."  The  Assn.  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  Kew  York  sayS  the  measure  as  it 
relates  to  defense  secrete  and  eqtlonage  un- 
dercuts the  First  Amendments 

Reorganization  of  federal  criminal  laws  is 
Important,  but  It  is  not  crttleally  Impor- 
tant; t^ere  is  no  compelling  need  to  rush 
this  legislation  into  existence.  Znteipreta- 
tlons  may  differ  on  hundreds  of  qtadfic  pro- 
visions in  this  massive  bill,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  measure  as  a  whole, 
in  its  present  form,  would  fondamentally 
alter  the  relationship  between  government 
and  the  pe<9le.  It  would  aooompllsh  this  by 
greatly  increasing  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  to  control  Infcvmatkm.  It  is  Infor- 
matKm  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple depends. 

We  do  not  think  that  so  complicated  a  bill 
of  such  length,  with  so  many  disputable  pro- 
visiods  throughout,  can  be  am^uled  satls- 
factorily,  nor  do  we  think  tb%  Mansfidd- 
Scott  proposal  is  a  solutfton. 

The  iMrudent  course  would  be  to  withdraw 
the  bill  for  a  complete  redrafting. 
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THE  MARONXTE8  OF  LEBANON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  (THARA 


IN  THE  HOUR  (MP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdag.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  OrOABA.  Mr.  e^^eaker.  the  Maron- 
ites  <tf  Lebanon  axe  a  people  with  a  re- 
markaUe  history.  Itte  Maronltes  are 
Christtazn  who  have  long  been  a£Bllated 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  while  adherhig 
to  the  Maronlte  rite.  For  centuries  they 
have  served  as  a  geographical  and  spiri- 
tual outpost  of  Christianity. 

It  Is  self-evkient  that  the  Maronite 
Catholics  oi  Lebanon  had  to  have  a  spe- 
cial brand  of  abOity.  toughness,  and 
shrewdnen  to  survive,  llielr  difficult  cir- 
cumstaaees  have  been  dramatized  by  the 
bloody  efvfl  war  of  the  last  year. 

In  this  century,  many  Maronltes  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
Syria.  Tlie  majority  of  Lebanese  and 
Syrians  In  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area 
are  Maronltes  and  they  form  the  largest 
such  community  In  the  Nation.  Indeed, 
the  distfngnishfid  titular  head  of  the 
Maracites  in  the  United  States,  Bishop 
Prances  M.  Zay^,  has  his  chancery  In 
Detroit. 

Foreign  correspondent  Jonathan  C. 
Randal,  writing  In  the  March  7.  1976 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  had  a 
probing  historical  and  political  analysis 
of  the  poaiUfln  of  the  Maronltes.  His 
analysla  daerves  our  attention  and  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  the  article  follows: 

Lebankse  STBm  Soubs  Maxonttes  on 

ThxxbFutvke 

(By  Jonatbaa  C.  B&ndal  j 

BuBOT.— "We  Mazonltes  built  Lebanon," 
tbe  c«ttiT»ted  ^  ■*""■"■  gentlemMH  said 
mattar-of-fseUy.  "W*  bear  mora  than  our 
sbare  of  tmfoaaUaUitj  tor  its  destruction  and 
our  best  sons  an  leaving  it." 

TlieBe  are  peertmlitlr  words,  even  in  these 
somber  days  vben  Lebanese  are  weighing  the 
heavy  costs  of  a  clvfl  war  that  haa  shaken 
faith  in  the  country's  futiu-e  both  here  and 
abroad. 

But  the  speaker's  pessimism  reflected  a 
feeing  that  Inek — or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately, ahrewd  leadership — ^had  finally 
deserted  the  >ftvonlte  Catholics  after  more 
than  a  maomalxum. 

Historian  Kaaal  aahbl,  a  professor  at  the 
AsMrteaa  Univefstty  of  Beirut.  beUevee  the 
liaioaltas  owe  the  ceaturiea  have  shown  a 
peasant  ahrewdaeas  for  survival  that  made 
them  "the  only  Christians  living  in  the  Is- 
lamic world  who  have  been  politically  suc- 
ceasful." 

But  now  not  Just  mjmy  of  the  best  and 
brightest  among  Ijebanon's  roughly  500.000 
to  SM.OOO  Maronltes — but  also  the  better  ed- 
ucated aaaottg  the  smaller  Christian  com- 
munitlee  wlko  shelter  behind  them  in  times 
of  stress— are  thinking  of  leaving. 

The  ripple  eStat  on  the  other  Christians 
appears  motivated  by  fears  that  the  Maronlte 
elite  itself  is  questioning  the  viability  of  the 
classic  aasumption  that  only  a  forceful 
Maronlte  presence  can  guarantee  a  liberal 
democracy  in  which  a  capitalist  economy  can 
nourish  here. 

Running  through  the  long  Marrmlte  his- 
tory is  a  flair  for  seeking  the  moet  powerful 
protectors — often  In  the  form  of  a  Western 
power — a  flzai  belief  In  themselves  as  a  peo- 
ple and  a  willingness  to  fight  to  guard  their 
often  privileged  poeitlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OKlgiaaUy  fanners  in  the  Ocontes  VaUey 
of  BjHa,  the  Maronltes  take  their  name  from 
St.  Manm.  a  legenrtary  6th-«entury  flgare. 
But  it  was  St.  John  Maroa  who  la  oradUed 
with  founding  the  aepaiate  Maronlte  Chnzch 
in  M,  when  his  foUoweis  elected  him  to 
socceed  to  the  vacant  Orthodox  See  of  An- 
tloch.  Byzantium  was  not  amused.  Theolo- 
gians record  the  Maronltee'  schism  with  the 
Byzantine  Church  as  the  rea\Ut  of  their  he- 
retical belief  in  the  monothelite  nature  of 
Christ.  This  belief  holds  that  Christ  had 
two  natures  which  were  so  confused  as  to 
produce  a  single  will. 

But  historians  such  as  Sallbl  suggests  the 
real  split  was  between  the  unsophisticated 
Maronite  farmers  of  the  countryside  and  the 
more  Hellenized  Syrian  Christian  towns- 
people. 

The  Mar->nlte8  retained  Syrian  for  their 
llturgy-^tbe  original  language  of  the  Eastern 
church,  while  the  Orthodox  soon  turned  to 
Greek — and  only  used  Arabic  for  their  theo- 
logical writings  apparently  as  early  as  the 
9th  century. 

Between  the  7th  and  12th  centuries  the 
Maronltes  increasingly  retreated  into  the 
nearby  mountains  of  Lebanon  in  the  face  of 
the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  In  the 
Orontes  Valley  due  to  incxirslons  from  Mos- 
lem marauders  and  Byzantine  invaders  bent 
In  punishing  the  heretics. 

In  their  mountain  fastness,  they  developed 
a  sense  of  sepaxateness,  of  "i>eoplehood"  and 
of  organized  leadership  based  on  the  clerical 
hierarchy  which  served  as  a  repository  of 
experience. 

"They  learned  not  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take twice,"  said  Sallbl  In  stressing  the 
Maronite*'  gift  for  political  Judgment. 

The  Maronltes  shrewdly  opted  for  Mes  with 
Rome  rather  than  wtth  Ooostantlnople  d»ir- 
tng  the  Crusade*  on  the  eonnnon  eeoM  Jwlg- 
ment  that  a  Christian  peo]^  wllUng  to  croes 
land  and  sea  to  oonqvMr  land  from  Moslems 
and  Mongtds  m\»t  be  solid. 

"Hielr  vision  was  the  more  extraordinary 
since  the  Maronltes  were  generaBy  conald- 
ered  the  least  sc^hlsticated  of  the  scattered 
Christian  oommunltles  of  the  Orient.  Bven 
Maitmlte  patrlar^ts  were  barely  Uterate  at 
the  time  of  the  CYosadee. 

Acoounts  ot  thoee  times  which  recount 
the  Maronltes'  oooperatton  wtth  the  Cruasd- 
ers  foreshadow  thetr  oHtstaading  mOttary 
bearing  during  the  present  ctvtt  war.  In 
which  tbey  are  eaUmatad  to  have  inflleted 
10  Un»8  as  many  caauattles  on  their  foes 
as  they  thsowetves  euffeawL 

The  ringing  ot  church  bells  in  1291,  for 
example,  reputedly  turned  out  M.OOO  waniors 
to  answer  the  ealL  Tlkear  epte  poetry  recounts 
how  Maronltes  "dascended  fiom  the  moun- 
tains like  rain  and  Unnlsms  out  for  a  stroll 
found  death  on  the  bnttMMd." 

Crusadsr  Blrtiap  WIBUm  <tf  Tyre  praised 
the  Maronltee  as  a  "stalwart  race  at  valiant 
fighters  oC  great  servk^  tax  difficult  «igage- 
ments  with  the  Saraeens."  wfaUe  Jacques  de 
Vltry  described  them  as  "numerous,  using 
bows  and  arrows  and  swift  and  skillful  in 
battle." 

After  the  CrusadM,  the  Maronltes'  ties  with 
Ronte  for  an  practical  purposes  were  all<nrad 
to  lapse,  but  were  revived  when  the  Vatican 
concluded  that  the  faa  of  Constantlnt^Ie 
was  Inevitable,  leas  than  10  years  beCore  Its 
capture  by  the  Turks.  In  an  effort  to  preserve 
Its  hold  on  its  last  BAuriving  outpost  In  the 
Levant,  the  Vatican  fonnally  recognized  the 
Maronite  patriarch's  claims  to  the  See  of 
Antloch — more  than  7Vi  centuries  after  they 
had  first  been  advanced. 

There  ensued  strong  connections  with 
Catholic  Europe— with  Phillip  II  of  Spain, 
the  Grand  Oukes  of  Tuecany,  and  later 
Prance  and  Austria.  The  Counter  Reforma- 
tion spurred  missionary  activity  In  Lebanon 
and  in  general  as  the  Catholic  powers  sought 
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to  control  the  Mediterranean  and  needed  al- 
lies. Even  European  ties  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  helped  the  Maronltes,  since  a  central 
presBuie  point  then  existed. 

Moreover,  under  mak  Ottoaaa  regimes 
various  Levantine  principalities  sprang  up — 
often  with  Maronlte  sxipport — since  the 
princes  wanted  European  connections  these 
local  Christiana  oould  provide,  as  well  as 
their  advice  and  military  muscle. 

Em-opeans  encouraged  the  Maronltes  to 
grow  silk — and  In  the  process  they  became 
brtAers  and  constituted  the  beginnings  of  a 
merchant  class. 

By  the  18th  Century  the  Maronite  middle 
class,  backed  by  the  peasantry,  took  (m  their 
feudal  masters,  the  members  of  the  break- 
away Druze  sect  of  Islam.  A  running  war 
starting  in  1840  went  on  for  two  decades  until 
Prance  Intervened  after  the  Druze  massacred 
more  than  10,000  Maronltes. 

But  if  they  lost  the  battle,  the  Maronltee 
had  won  the  war.  The  Ottomans  set  up  a 
Maronite  autonomous  region  around  Mount 
Lelianon  and  the  Maronltes'  battle  cry  of 
freedom  and  commerce  prevailed  over 
Druze  feudalism. 

They  increased  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  imder  the  nenoh  League  of 
Nations  mandate  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  and  worked  out  a  sophisticated  shar- 
ing of  honors  with  the  country's  **n»imM 
and  other  cairlstlan  sects  thsft  left  them  In 
effective  control. 

But  even  before  the  Moslems  demanded 
power  sharing— and  the  Palestinlana  al- 
lied themselves  wi^  a  nascent  Z^ebanese 
left — Maronlte  power  was  beginning  to 
erode 

BseentlaUy,  tribal,  the  rank  and  file 
wanted  patr«iage  at  the  ei^>enne  of  the  ne- 
glected medunlsms  of  a  modera  state.  Tbe 
Maronlte  rich  beevae  eultorally  alienated 
from  the  old  peasant  values  and  slipped  into 
Levantine  exc teste  and  decadence. 

During  the  fighting  In  ttM  mixed  Moslem 
and  Christian  ui^er-class  neighborhood  of 
Kantarl  last  fall,  the  young  Christian  Vha- 
langlst  militiamen  had  Ttfttitii»g  but  oon- 
tempt  for  their  rich  oorellgloaistB  who  had 
fled  to  safety  abroad. 

Two  choices  faoe  the  Maronltes:  Either 
accept  their  place  In  an  Arab  world  now 
that  their  old  Western  friends  have  failed 
to  come  to  their  rescue — or  emigrate  trom  a 
country  they  feel  they  can  no  longer  control 
as  they  did  In  the  past. 

Judging  by  the  numhers  of  Maronlte  doc- 
tors, dentists,  engineers  and  other  trained 
men  and  women  lining  up  In  increasing 
numbers  In  ftont  of  fordgn  ma^mSm  tt 
would  seem  that  many  have  made  Vtalit 
choice. 

Despite  this  diro  outlocd:.  Sallbl  remains 
moderately  optimistic.  A  poor  cotmtry,  Leba- 
non traditionally  has  exported  Its  excess 
population. 

"It's  often  the  alienated.  If  most  moti- 
vated, who  leave — the  people  who  would 
cause  trouble,"  he  said.  "And  It's  the  com- 
mitted who  tend  to  stay." 

They  may  yet  fonn  the  kemtf  of  a  Maron- 
lte political  ccaneback  based  on  less  mes- 
sianic assumptions. 


THE  KAIPAROWTTS  PROBLEM 


HON.  ALLAN  T.  HOWE 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thmnday,  March  11,  ifff 

Mr.  HOWE.  ISx.  Speaker,  approval  for 
the  Kaiparowits  powerplant  for  sootbem 
Utah  has  been  a  difficult  and  continuing 
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struggle  for  the  spionsmOf  this  project 
and  those  cUiizemi  in  ibe  State  who  are 
actively  supporUnf  tiM,  4arel«»iMnt  of 
our  energy  resdnrces.  ^Rie  tiatiitbA  Kai- 
parowits f  acfllty,  ii  S.OM^Aegavratt,  ooal- 
fired,  electrieity-geneiatiBff  plants  wofold 
more  than  do\d>Ie  Utah's  lussent  total 
generating  capacity  and  provide  3,000 
employment  opportunities.  Planning  for 
the  project  began  in  tlie  «M)y  19M'to  and 
the  complete,  proposal,  IxtclBdinfe  tbt  flaial 
environmental  impact  staHement,  Is  Bn- 
ally  before  the  Secretary  of  the  biterior 
for  his  consideration,  wltti  a  decision  pro- 
jected for  early  April. 

I  have  repeatedly  tirged  the  Secretary 
to  promptly  make  his  determination  and 
move  this  project  on  to  »-n4>id  oomple- 
tion.  It  is  my  belief,  after' ea^efoily  con- 
sidering the  issues  involved  In  ttie  pro- 
posal, that  the  KafilarowttB  ptoieet  would 
provide  a  significant  oontillNitloii  to  the 
devdopment  of  our  Natfott's  ennvy  re- 
.sources.  We  live  In  a  oou&trF  that  has 
more  than  double  the  etpittmleat  energy 
supply  in  our  recoverable  coal  resouioes 
of  an  the  known  oil  reaervcB  in  the  Ifid- 
dle  East,  and  unless  wefuD^  dcrvelop  tills 
valuable  resource,  we  cannot  achieve  en- 
ergy independence.  The  fate  of  the  Kal- 
parowits  project  is  unquestimably  tied 
to  our  commitment  to  vnagy  aelf-euffl- 
clency. 

In  planning  the  project  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  minimize  the  ecoloKlcal 
impact  and  insure  that  ttie  tart  avail- 
able pollution  control  tedttnXAogj  is  util- 
ized. I  think  planners  have  wotkied  out 
a  reitsonable  balance  between  environ- 
mental conoems  and  isneBgy  growth. 
With  the  ad(«>tion  of  provisions  to  mini- 
mize the  social  impact  of  rapid  energy 
growth,  I  feel  reasonaMrJBire  that  the 
Kaiparowits  plant  can  tie  donstnicted 
without  endangering  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

Views  expressed  In  lettos  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  coDBtUueBts  in  my 
district  clearly  explain  the  concerns  of 
the  majority  of  Vtab.  cittsens  on  this 
matter.  I  would  Uke  to  shitre  one  such 
letter  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

Alton,  Utah. 
February  3,  I97e. 
Deas  Refkeskntative  Hows:  The  proposed 
Kaiparowits  steam  generating  plant  in 
Southern  Utah  has  been  wader  study  now 
for  over  13  years.  Btireaucratlc  delay  and  red 
tape  have  plagued  the  project. 

The  plant,  to  be  built  in  Southern  Utah, 
near  Lake  Powell,  would  not  only  serve  to 
improve  the  economic  complexion  of  Utah 
and  Northern  Arizona,  but  would  also  help 
make  the  United  States  more  energy-In- 
dependent. 

The  same  orgaiiizatious  that  have  opposed 
dam  construction  ou  the  Colorado  River, 
power  plants  throughout  the  TTnlted  States 
and  proposed  unclear  power  plants  «re  in 
opposition  to  Kaiparowits  because  they  fear 
drastic  environmental  changes  in  our  area. 
I  am  talcing  a  positive  stand  on  Kaiparo- 
wits because  I  believe  modern  technology  cui 
solve  any  poUution  probleins.  I  also  believe 
the  United  States  must  utilize  its  own  re- 
sources to  produce  energy.  ■» 

I  urge  you  to  take  neceesary  action  so  ISuit 
the  project  can  start  as  SM>h  «•  possible. 
Further  delays  will  only  UtVi  a  mors  oosHy 

program  and  Increase  the  utility  rates  at 
consumers. 


iiiom  OF  k^iifAkKs 


,  .It  is  eiildent  our  cnngy  needs  wUI  not 
Qem^ase  m  onr  population  Incmases.  Ihls 
is  a  logical  aasumption  noi  shared  by  those 
in  oppqaltton  to  the  project.  Tbey  offer  no 
oonstructtve  or  reasonable  solutions  to  our 
mergy  problems,  only  oippoeltlon'to  programs 
^hkt  iraD  be^  our  economy  and  living  stand- 
Srds  throughout  the  entire  nation. 

As  an  Interested  and  concerned  resident 
of  the  area  to  iSe  most  affected  by  Kai- 
parowits, 1  urge  you  to  contact  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  asking  him  to  speed  up 
tiM  btireaucratlc  processes  and  to  grant  ap- 
proval for  the  construction  of  this  most 
needed  electric  power  producing  facility  In 
UUh. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AlCANDA  PaLICEB. 

A  Kane  County  resident. 


MINNESOTA'S  OFTl^CE  OP  OMBUDS- 
MAN FOR  CORRECTIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    lUMNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

'htr.  VRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Theartriee  WiBlams,  Minnesota's  om- 
budsman for  corrections,  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Between  the  Keepers 
and  the  Kept"  that  appears  in  ^  March 
1976  issue  of  Trial  magazine.  Established 
in  1972»  the  Minnesota  Office  at  Ombuds- 
man for  OoiTecticns  has  served  to  act  as 
an  impartial  mediator  between  prisoners 
and  prison  staff. 

I  am  co6pon8<Hing  legislation  tliat 
would  establish  an  Office  of  the  U.8. 
Correctional  Ombudsman.  The  Federal 
oorreottonal  ombudsman  would  see  to  it 
that  lines  of  communication  within  the 
prison  system  are  open  and  provide  pro- 
cedural safeguards  to  insure  that  fair 
treatment,  according  to  well  defined  rules 
and  procedures  is  main! 
HJR.  4850,  is  pending 
Judiciary  Committee's  6\ 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties, 
tration  of  Justice. 

iCr.  WQliams'  dlscusjBon  of  Minneso- 
ta's correcti(ms  ombudsyian  deserves  our 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 


the  House 

ttee  on 

^d  the  Adminis- 


Bktwkek  the 


AKD  THE  Kept 


(By  Theartriee  Williams) 
The  rebellion  at  Attica  Prison  undoubtedly 
gave  Minnesota  the  impetus  to  examine  Its 
corrections  system. 

The  issues  raised  in  the  Attica  dlstiirbances 
were  not  new.  Prisoners  felt  they  were  not 
being  heard.  They  lacked  a  reliable  system 
;or  getting  their  grievances  before  the  ap- 
proffflate  officials  and  the  public.  When  their 
grievances  were  presented,  no  one  would  take 
reqmnslbillty  to  see  that  their  complaints 
were  prcqterly  addressed.  The  prisoners  were 
ndt  kept  fully  Informed  about  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

The  need  tar  an  external  grievance  mech- 
airfsm  to  the  ooirectlons  system  was  recog- 
nized by  the  state  of  Minnesota  in  19T3.  In 
February  1972.  with  the  encouragement  of 
Oommlasioner  of  Oorrections  David  Vve»i^  the 
(Ghwemor  of  the  8ta;te  ot  Minnesota  created 
the  Ofllce  of  Ombudsman  for  Ooneotlons  by 
Executive  Order.  In  April  of  that  same  year.  I 
was  named  by  the  OoverncH-  to  be  Mlune- 


sota's  first  OmbudtaiAn  for  Corrections  and 
took  aa<»  In  July'  unS. 

TTie  initial  funding  for  t)ie  office  was  a 
federal  matching  gra^t  fiten  the  Tom  En- 
fbrceifiient  Asststaaee  Administration 
(LEAA).  In  Majf  !S73.  tXk«  tOsnesota  State 
Legislature  enacted  initiation  creating  the 
Office  of  Ombudsman  for'  Corrections,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Department  of  Correction.s 
and  as  a  part  of  the  exeentlve  branch  of  the 
government.  "Hie  Ombuitanan  is  i^jpointed 
by  and  serves  at  the  ideaSare  of  the  governor 

An  ombudsman  Is  a  public  ^»«a^<lrt  charged 
with  the  reBpondbillty  of  hivestigating  citi- 
zens* complaints  oonoemlng  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  agencies  of  government.  In  a 
sense  the  ombudsman  is  an  agent  of  the 
people,  a  consumer  proteetc .'. 

The  (Hnbudsman  concept  Is  new  to  the 
United  States.  The  flsst  elvll  ombudsman 
In  this  country  was  estabUshsd  in  Hawaii 
m  1967.  Since  then.  Iowa.  Hebraska,  and 
Alaska  have  estabDabed  statewide  ombuds- 
man programs.  However,  none  at  tSMxm  statee 
have  a  criminal  justice  or  oaerectlonB  om- 
budsman. Iowa  does  have  a  deputy  in  its 
CltlBBns  Aide  OOoe  wlio  Investigates  com- 
plaints about  the  corrections  system. 

Minnesota  was  the  llist  and. until  xeoentiy. 
the  only  state  to  estahUsih  an  Independent 
office  of  oorrections  ombudBBum. 

Michigan  has  recently  ^ipetnted  a  legis- 
lative Corrections  Ombudsman.  -The  state  of 
Connecticut  contracted  with  the  Hartford 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justioe,  a  private 
agency,  to  provide  ombudsman  services  to 
its  oorrections  system. 

However,  this  article  will  focus  on  the  Min- 
nesota experienee. 

AtrrKOKiTT  or  the  oacatDDSMAir 

The  Ombudsman  has  the  auth<Hity  to  in- 
vestigate in  response  to  oomplatnts.  or  on  hi;; 
own  initiative,  any  act  of  the  Department 
of  Corrections.  He  may  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  complaints  may  be  made,  reviewed, 
and  acted  upon.  He  may  determine  the  scope 
and  manner  In  which  tiivestlgatians  are  to 
be  made.  The  ombudsman  bas  the  authority 
to  request  and  be  gliteb  any  Information 
within  the  poesession  of  the'  Department  of 
Corrections  that  he  considers  pertinent  to 
his  inquiry. 

The  legislation  creating  the  ombudsman 
is  rather  explicit  in  deeorihing  his  authority. 
But  even  so.  it  is  obvious  that  his  real  au- 
thority is  to  Investigate  complaints  and 
make  recommendations  to  i^fHnprlate  offi- 
cials. The  ombudsman  has  the  option  to  pub- 
lish his  findings  at  an  appropriate  time. 
The  authority  to  investigate  4s  npt  taken 
lightly.  It  can  be  a  very  persuasive  tool. 

The  ombudsman's  authority  is  sometimes 
misunderstood  by  con4>lalnant8.  During  the 
first  few  mouths  of  the  program,  the  ques- 
tion V  as  frequently  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  ombudsman  could  foroe  the  imple- 
mentation of  bis  recommendations.  What 
would  Uke  otubudsmau  do  if  the  Department 
of  Corrections  flatly  refused  to  implement 
them?  Tlxe  feeling  was  that  the  ombudi>- 
man  needed  to  be  able  to  issue  au  irrevocable 
directive  ici  order  ot  be  effective. 

Au  ombudsman  cannot  function  through 
the  issuance  of  directives.  That  kind  of  au- 
thority would  be  ur!deslrable.  The  ability  to 
persuade  becomes  crucial  in  the  absence  of 
raw  authority.  If  one  Is  to  be  persuasive,  then 
one  must  be  well -documented  and  rational. 

Another  authority-related  problem  con- 
cerned the  ombudsman's  relationship  to  the 
governor's  office.  Some  complainants  felt 
that  the  ombudsman  should  make  tise  of 
that  relationship  .to  persuade  the  Depart- 
ment of  CorrecUpns  to  peiiorm  In  a  pre- 
scribed manner.  Having  the  governor  act  as 
an  Intervener  should  be. a 'final  move  when 
all  else,  including  a  direct  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic, fails.  The  governor  eo\ild  be  called  in  ef- 
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fectlvely  only  once.  If  then.  To  appeal  to 
him  would  make  tbe  oOce  of  ombudsman  too 
political. 

The  ombudsmui  must  realize  that  public 
support  u  more  likely  to  be  with  the  cor- 
rectioog  officlala  when  the  Issue  Involvea  the 
rights  of  a  prisoner.  Many  people  feel  a  prls- 
out  r  loses  all  rl^ts  upon  confinement. 

THX  CSBXalBIUTY   PROBlfU 

Since  the  ombudsman  has  to  depend  upon 
others  to  Implement  his  recommendations, 
his  credibility  Is  ot  major  concern.  The  om- 
budsman would  be  totally  Ineffective  If  he 
could  not  gain  the  trust  of  the  Inmates  and 
the  staff.  If  he  moves  too  far  In  either  direc- 
tion, aertons  problems  could  result. 

I  came  to  the  ombudsman's  Job  vitbout 
significant  experience  In  corrections.  To  the 
staff  this  meant  that  I  would  be  easily  taken 
In  by  the  Inmates.  To  the  Inmates  I  was  an 
unknown  quantity,  probably  Just  another 
hoax  being  played  on  them  by  the  so-called 
refonnlata  of  Um  system.  To  both  I  was  some- 
one to  be  WBtobed  and  tested.  I  wovUd  have 
to  proro  myseU  by  doing.  This  was  no  small 
task  becanae  what  might  be  required  to 
please  on*  group  could  upaet  the  other. 

The  only  wmf  to  gain  credibility  is  to  be- 
come cndlbto.  No  program  or  individual  has 
auto^Ule  ervdlbOlty.  It  has  to  be  earned  and 
that  comes  from  doing.  Karly  In  the  program 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  test  and  develop 
that  crediMUty. 

The  program  began  In  July  1972.  In  Oc- 
tober 1973  the  ombudsman  was  sununoned 
to  the  prison  to  p«rtlclpate  In  a  negotutlon 
for  the  release  of  a  hostage  being  held  by 
three  prisoners  In  the  segregation  unit  of  the 
prison.  The  ombudsman's  presence  was  re- 
quested by  the  prisoners,  the  warden,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Corrections.  The  om- 
budsman role  was  not  to  make  any  promises, 
but  to  serv«  as  a  third  party  impartial  to  the 
negotiations.  In  addition,  the  ombudsman 
would  moiUtor  the  implementation  of  any 
agreentent.  The  three  Inmates  had  had  prior 
contact  with  the  ombudsman. 

After  several  hours  of  negotiating,  the 
hoetage  was  released  unharmed  and  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  was  not  forced  to 
make  any  unreellstlc  commitments. 

That  particiUar  Incident  Identified  the 
ombudsman  as  a  resource  in  times  of  trou- 
ble for  both  prisoner  and  staff. 

The  second  crisis  affecting  the  credibility 
of  the  ombiKlsnum's  office  occurred  shortly 
after  the  hoetage  incident.  A  general  lockup 
of  the  prison  population  was  followed  by  a 
shakedown  of  the  Individual  cells.  A  strip 
search  was  a  part  of  the  shakedown  process. 
During  the  eourae  of  the  shakedown,  people 
were  harassed  and  personal  property  was 
either  destroyed,  lost,  or  stolen. 

The  ombudsman  took  the  position  that 
the  prison  administration  was  responsible 
and  liable  for  destruction  or  loss  of  prison- 
ers' personal  property.  Following  the  strong 
recommendatton  of  the  ombudsman  and  a 
threat  of  legal  action  from  Legal  Assistance 
to  Minnesota  Prisoners  (LAMP)  attorneys, 
the  prison  administration  paid  more  than 
100  claims  totaling  over  t3,000. 

Both  staff  and  prisoners  were  beginning  to 
see  the  ombudsman  as  having  some  Impact 
upon  the  system. 

A  third  crisis  came  a  few  months  later 
during  a  disturbance  at  the  prison  when  the 
warden  used  riot  guns  and  tear  gas  to  con- 
trol the  situation.  The  deputy  ombudsman 
happened  to  be  in  the  cell  block  when  the 
g!>.s  and  guns  were  used.  He  considered  the 
use  of  gas  and  guns  an  overrcactlon.  The  men 
bad  been  returning  to  their  cells  with  the 
aid  of  the  deputy  ombudsman  and  a  pri- 
soner. That  taddent  led  to  a  confrontatton 
between   the   warden,   ombudsman,   deputy 
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commissioner,  and  commissioner.  The  om- 
budsman role  was  clarified,  which  established 
his  unlimited  accessibility  to  the  Institu- 
tions. 

That  Incident  helped  the  ombudsman's 
credibility  because  it  demonstrated  to  both 
prisoners  and  staff  that  the  office  was  com- 
mitted to  action  and  was  not  afraid  to  chal- 
lenge traditional  authority.  The  warden  felt 
that  be  was  right  In  his  position  but  did 
apologize  for  using  gas  while  the  deputy  was 
still  iu  the  area. 

The  most  positive  result  of  the  tear  gas 
incident  was  iu  forcing  the  ombudsman  and 
the  warden  to  go  beyond  the  superficialities 
of  working  together  and  affording  each  other 
meaningless  professional  courtesies.  There 
would  be  basic  differences  that  might  lead 
to  confrontations.  These  confrontations 
could  be  constructive  and  productive  and 
need  not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  wirmer 
or  loser.  The  ombudsman's  commitment 
would  be  to  the  emergence  of  decency  and 
fair  play  and  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  All  of  this  can  be  done  without  en- 
dangering the  public  safety. 

HOW    THE   FSOGSAM    WORKS 

ihe  ombudsman  may  receive  a  complaint 
in  any  form.  The  majority  of  the  complaints 
come  in  writing  or  In  person  during  the  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  eight  different  Institutions 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
When  a  complaint  la  received,  tt  Is  aeslgned 
for  inveetlgatlon.  Once  the  Investigation  Is 
completed,  a  recommendation  may  be  made 
concerning  the  resolution  of  the  complaint. 
Frequently,  the  complaints  are  resolved  with- 
out it  being  necessary  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation. When  a  formal  reconunendatlon  Is 
required,  It  is  prepared  by  the  staff  member 
conducting  the  Investigation.  The  recom- 
mendation, however.  Is  commtmlcated  to  the 
appropriate  corrections  official  by  the  om- 
budsman. 

During  the  first  three  years  the  program 
was  in  operation  we  processed  over  3,000 
complaints.  Less  than  100  of  these  were  dis- 
missed on  the  grounds  there  was  no  basis 
for  complaint.  The  fears  of  staff  that  the 
ombudsman  would  be  Inundated  with  nui- 
sance complaints  were  unfounded. 

STTMMAST    AND   COIVCLUSIONB 

The  Minnesota  Corrections  Ombiidsman  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  correctlone  program 
In  the  State  of  lUnneaota.  The  program  has 
developed  some  credibility  among  Inmates 
and  sttUf.  The  ombudsman  is  not  a  single 
person,  but  a  staff  of  eight  people.  Over  SO  % 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  om- 
budsman during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
program  were  implemented.  The  ombudsman 
cannot  prevent  disturbances  in  prison,  but 
he  can  offer  a  mechanism,  external  to  the 
corrections  system,  tor  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  those  disturbances. 

The  Minnesota  Corrections  Ombudsman 
began  with  the  support  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Corrections  and  his  staff  and  the  program 
continues  to  have  that  support.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  be  an  effective  ombudsman 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  CorrectionB  and  the  staff  at  the  various 
institutions.  The  ombudsman  Is  generally 
perceived  as  an  asset  and  not  a  liability. 

During  the  1976  session  of  the  Minnesota 
legislature,  a  request  will  be  made  to  ex- 
pand the  Jturisdictloo  of  the  ombudsman  to 
Include  all  corrections  programs,  facilities 
and  places  of  detention  throughout  the  state. 
We  estimate  our  chances  as  being  good  to 
e.\ceUent  that  the  Jurisdiction  will  be 
broadened. 

An  ombudsman  functions  beet  where  there 
Is  good  government.  We  have  good  govern- 
ment In  Minnesota. 
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IN  FAVOR  OP  H.R.  1073 


HON.  RORERT  W.  EDGAR 

or  FKmrsTi.VAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  EDOAB.  Mr.  SDeaker.  duriug 
Tuesday's  special  order  by  Mr.  Piki, 
relating  to  tbe  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intdllgence.  I  became  more 
uncomfortable  with  the  status  of  the  re- 
port After  discussing  this  Issue  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  that  the  will  of  the  House  has 
been  heard. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  House  floor  on 
Tuesday.  I  noted  that  I  voted  against 
releasing  the  report  when  House  Resolu- 
tion 982  was  coDsldered.  However,  I  read 
the  rei;x>rt  after  casting  my  vote,  and  I 
present^  believe  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  document  which  would  be  damaging 
to  our  national  security.  When  I  voted 
on  the  rewdution,  I  had  not  read  the 
report  Based  upon  the  limited  knowl- 
edge I  had  at  that  time,  I  felt  that  the 
only  responsible  vote  was  not  to  release 
it 

While  I  believe  the  report  should  be  re- 
leased. I  fed  uncomfortable  by  remarks 
Tuesday  during  the  special  order  by  Mr. 
MnjroBs  and  Ms.  Holtzicam.  Mr.  Miltokd 
advanced  the  theory  that  "one  would 
not  find  our  order  of  battle,  one 
would  not  find  a  dramatic  revelation  of 
imythlng  in  tbe  way  of  security  informa- 
tton.  But  intenoiersed  throughout  the  re- 
port are  fatts  and  pieces  of  technical  in- 
formation that  an  experienced  Intelll- 
genoe  analyst  can  put  together  to  form 
plctvres  or  messages  or  Inf  (nmation  that 
ooidd  sertously  compromise  ongoing  In- 
telligence operations." 

Perhaps  he  is  correct.  But  Ms.  Holtz- 
KAN  raises  what  I  believe  to  be  a  valid 
objection  to  basing  a  vote  upon  Mr. 
Mn.roRD'8  statement  8he  points  out— 

Kow  we  hear  only  vague  generalizations. 
We  are  told  that  this  report  m&y  harm 
national  security.  How,  In  fact,  does  it  harm 
national  security?  We  need  page,  chapter, 
and  verse  of  this  claim  so  that  we  can  debate 
the  question  and  understand  It.  Otherwise, 
we  have  only  these  unsubstantiated  charges, 
and  we  as  Members  of  Congress  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  Informed  Judg- 
ment. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  the  Judgment  made 
by  Members  of  congress  not  the  executive 
branch. 

f\>r  me  to  make  a  decision  on  this  issue, 
I  must  have  the  benefit  of  a  dialectic. 
I  need  to  understand  the  specifics  about 
the  allegations  that  the  report  la  dam- 
aging to  national  seciu-lty,  and  not  Just 
embarrassing.  Evm  afto:  reading  the 
repOTt,  I  would  certainly  want  to  be 
aware  of  the  potential  for  harm.  Such 
knowledge  could  Influence  me  to  again 
vote  not  to  release  the  report.  Tixe  ap- 
portunlty  to  weigh  the  evidence  after 
reading  the  report  has  not  been  available 
to  me.  and  I  believe  that  this  opportunity 
rtMUld  be  available. 
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Mr.  BuRTOiT  ihade  a  good  iN>lnt  dur- 
ing Tuesday's  special  (urder. 

He  said;  .     ; 

What  really  dhould  have  lM4»iiened  ibpviA 
wave  been  a  prooedune  whsn^  we  eoi|MI 
have  been  forced  to  have  a  sscret  seesloa  to 
^ave  this  report  explained  to  us,  so  that 
iiicu  we  knowingly  could  have  cast  a  voto. 

This  issue  is  far  from  being  resolved 
tu  everyone's  satisfaction,  as  was  made 
clear  during  the  si^ial  order.  Tlie  fact 
tiiat  the  report  has  lieen  leaked  should 
in  no  way  release  ourselves  from  Uie 
responsibility  we  confronted  before  the 
leak.  I  feel.  I  believe  that  we  deeerve  to 
iiave  another  vote  where  the  issue  of  re- 
leasing or  not  releasing  the  report  could 
be  resolved  on  its  merits — from  an  in- 
formed perspective  Instead  of  the  hollow 
choice  we  faced  in  January. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  report 
and  to  expedite  consideratloa  of  Hoiue 
Resolution  1073,  a  bill  I  Introduced  to 
publicly  release  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  fiitelligence. 


HOW   MINNEAPOLIS   PENDS   OFF 
THE    URBAN   CRISIS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MIRIVSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOtJBE  OF  REWUSSEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  U,  1976 

Ml-.  PEIASER.  Mr.  I^peaker,  Minne- 
apolis, the  "Caty  of  Lakes."  has  been  my 
lifelong  home  and  I  have  had  thp  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  of  representing  this 
city  in  tlie  VJB.  Congress  sinoe  1963.  The 
city's  many  parks  and  lak^  enlifl^t«ied 
citizenry,  and  scandal-fwe  government 
have  always  been  points  <d  pride  few 
Minneapolitans.  They  knew,  they  were 
living  in  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the 
NaHon. 

Now,  others  have  begun  to;ptty  atten- 
tion to  Minneapolis.  The  city  has  been 
lauded  recentiy  in  publications  ranging 
from  Time  and  National  Oeograpbic 
magazines  to  the  Chrislan  Science  Moni- 
tor. The  praise  is  deserved. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  still  another  complimentary 
article  about  Minneapolis.  It  was  written 
by  Gurney  Breckenfeld  and  appeared  in 
the  January  Fortune  magazine. 

How  MlMIfEAPOUS  PW»DS  OrP  THE 
Ukban  OltlSIB 

(By  Ourney  Bre<Aenfeld) 
Once  a  monument  to  the  nation's  wealth 
and  power,  the  big  cltj'  In  America  has  be- 
come ft  symbol  of  the  society's  aliments — 
rampant  crime  In  the  streets,  fiscal  misman- 
agement, a  deteriorating  quality  of  life.  But 
more  and  more  often,  any  recitation  of  these 
urban  failures  ends  up  with  mention  of  a 
shining  exception:  Minneapolis.  In  a  magic 
sort  of  way,  that  city  has  taken  on  a  cloak 
of  glamour  as  the  place  where  a  lot  of  things 
are  golug  right.  Out-of-town  delegations 
rome  to  study  wliat  makes  It  tick,  an^  its 
own  citizens  take  Just  pride  tn  their  eom- 
'-•iunlty's  success.  "This  is  the  last  outpost 
of  urban  paradise.  The  problems  hit  here 
?an.'  says  Wkyne  Thompson,  former  dty 
niri'iager  of  Oakland,  California,  who  came 
to  MiuneapoliB  ten  years  ago  to  work  for 
D<iyton  Hudson  Corp..  the  big  r^tsll  chain. 
He  is  now  senior  vlce.prestdent. 
In  an  era  of  municipal  Incompetence,  Min- 
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DM^oUs  iMMStB  good  govenuiMiit  Its  fiscal 
Btei»ture  t-^— «—  •ound;  tlw  budget  Is  taal- 
•aeed.  ana  toMttam  lore  ssttsHsd  with  a  xet- 
tMHIf  um  yMd  en  tlie  ettyls  bonds.  Some 
Hsii^boitiMds  an  agUig  and  a  few  look  a 
Mt  Shabby,  but  there  Is  nothing  approaching 
the  squalor  of  ths  South  Bronx  or  of  some 
sections  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis. 
And  the  downtown,  far  from  deteriorating, 
has  been  given  new  vitality  and  distinctiou 
by  some  of  the  most  elegant  architecture  in 
the  land. 

SFm.EBs  wrrH  a  wokk  ethic 

The  whole  Minneapolis  region  has  an  iu\- 
usui^ly  homogeneous  population,  chiefly  of 
Scandinavian,  Oerman.  or  Yankee  descent, 
overwhelmingly  white  (97  percent),  and 
solidly  middle  class.  The  city  escaped  the 
mass  migration  of  unskilled  southern  blacks 
in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  and  now  it  largely 
escapes  the  problems  of  poverty  and  racial 
frictlou  that  alDlct  other  cities. 

To  a  greater  extent,  the  spirit  of  Min- 
neapolis refiects  the  character  of  Its  people. 
Early  settlers,  mostly  farmers,  brought  with 
them  a  work  ethic,  a  strong  sense  of  self- 
responsibility,  and  a  eealous  dedication  to 
education.  At  its  second  session  in  1861,  seven 
yean  before  Miimesote  became  a  state,  the 
tmrrltorlal  legislature  passed  the  law  creat- 
ing the  University  of  Minnesota.  Today  the 
aobO(A  ranks  among  the  nation's  finest, 
tlMMigh  it  is  also  among  the  largest,  with 
46/MO  students  on  the  Minneapolis  campus 
alone.  Among  the  natlcm's  twenty-five  biggest 
metropcditan  areas,  the  Minneiqxvlls  region 
has  the  lowest  rate  of  hlgb-sohool  dropouts. 

A  visitor  to  MlnneapoUs  qulcUy  notices 
tbe  evidence  of  civic  pride,  civility,  and 
mutual  trust.  "People  care  about  this  place," 
says  David  W.  Preus,  the  smiling  minister 
who  Is  president  of  the  Minne^xills-based 
American  Lutheran  Church.  "And  tbayte 
cooperative.  There's  a  oonvlctton  that  If  peo- 
ple keep  plugging,  something  constructive 
wUl  come  out.  There  is  a  devotion  to  demo- 
cratic process.  Fait^  hasn't  been  lost." 

The  lil^  level  of  morale  derives  partly 
from  another  of  Mlnne^>oUs*  special  ad- 
vantages; Its  relatively  small  slee  (1976  pop- 
ulation: 416,000).  Irfuch  of  the  Informality 
and  convenience  of  a  midwestem  small  town 
Is  stm  preserved,  and  cltteens  have  a  sense 
of  oon1at>l  over  their  local  government.  Tet 
Minneapolis  Is  no  backwater.  It  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  business  and  finance  In  a  metropolitan 
area  large  enough  (population :  2,000,000,  In- 
cluding the  301,000  In  rival  St.  Paul)  to  have 
a  symphony  orchestra  respected  {tround  the 
world,  three  art  museums,  and  more  than 
two  dozen  legitimate  theaters. 

A     lOVE    AFFAUC     WrTH    THE     OtTTOOOBS 

The  low  p<9ulatlon  density  of  Minneapolis 
and  Its  suburbs  has  oortainly  helped  the  city 
avert  any  tensions  brought  about  by  crowd- 
ing. This  diffused  pattern  of  settlement  Im- 
pdees  huge  costs  (for  roads,  sewers,  travel, 
eto.)  but.  as  Arthur  Naf  talin.  a  distinguished 
mayor  of  Minneapolis  In  Uie  Sixties,  notes, 
"It  is  a  great  social  boon."  Easy  access  to 
nature,  iu  town  or  out,  noiu'lshes  a  ma.ss  love 
affair  with  outdoor  sports  and  recreation. 
People  used  to  seal  themselves  Indoors  during 
the  frigid  winter.  Now  they  come  out  by  the 
thousands  for  cros.<5Country  skiing,  Ice  skat- 
ing, snowShoeing,  iceboating,  and  Ice  hockey. 
In  summer,  highways  are  Jammed  every 
weekend  with  camper  trucks  heading  for  a 
cabin'  In  the  woods  and  cars  towing  the  fam- 
ily boat  on  a  trailer  ton-ard  a  lake  up  north. 
By  some  estimates,  the  exodxis  Involves  a 
fifth  of  the  area's  population. 

The  outdoors  is,  of  course,  a  great  leveler. 
Factory  workers  fish  alongside  bankers  and 
corporation  presidents.  Blch  and  poor  kids 
skate  on  tlie  same  lakes.  Executives  go  hunt- 
ing with  postmen.  Tbe  tradition  of  egalitar- 
lanlsm,  which  Is  part  populist  and  part  old 
sh6e,  spills  Into  other  realms.  The  rich  and 


powerful— and  there  are  a  lot  of  them— live 
witliout  much  oetantaWwi.  At  tlwatwi  and 
eoneerts,  dowagen  in  long  drwses  are  gen- 
erally outmiadMred  by  jvtUhs  ia  trans. 

CHmpUcity  and  falraiem  are  key  lagredlents 
of  tlwthrlving  commercial  Ute  as  wtH.  "Min- 
neapolis is  a  great  place  to  do  bustnefls." 
says  Gerald  Raucaahorst,  whose  eontradrfng 
and  developing  eom|)any  took  tn  some  $42 
million  in  1974.  "Ill  teU  you  why  In  one 
word :  integrity.  We  prepare  f(»  Jobs  costing 
as  much  as  $300,000  or  #400,000  from  date 
we  get  on  the  telcfihone.  In  twenty-five 
years,  I've  never  been  caught  In  a  bind  doing 
that.  Pec^le  don't  maneuver  and  try  to  cut 
comers  on  you.  X  could  ne\-er  operate  that 
way  around,  say,  New  York." 

In  that  atmosphere,  a  remarkaMe  number 
of  companies  have  grown  Into  major  na- 
tional or  multinational  enterprises.  Among 
the  nation^  metrt^xHUan  areas,  the  Twin 
Cities  ranks  seventeenth  In  population, 
slightly  below  Houston  and  Hewazk.  But  It 
stends  seventh  In  the  number  of  corpora- 
tions on  the  two  Poktuwb  500  lists  and  the 
six  "fifty  largest"  lists,  with  thirty-six 
entries  In  all.  Among  them  are  two  of  tbe 
nation's  largest  computer  companies — Honey- 
wtm  and  Control  Data — as  well  as  a  diversity 
of  such  other  giants  as  OeneralUUls,  Minne- 
sota XDnlng  &  Manufttctuxlng,  PUUbury. 
Gamble-Skogmo,  Green  Ot^nt,  and  Investors 
Diversified  Services,  the  large  mutual -fund 
conglomerate. 

Urban  geographer  John  R.  Borchert,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  argues 
convincingly  that  the  flowering  of  innova- 
tive entrepreneurship  Is  what  accounts  for 
most  of  the  re^on's  (and  state's)  Jobs  and 
income.  Neither  location,  natural  resources, 
nor  the  high  cost  of  labor  favor  ibit  place. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  lib  too  far  from 
great  centers  of  population  for  heavy  Indus- 
try to  flourish.  Tbe  once-abunAtit  stands 
of  timber  were  exhausted  sixty  ytVB  ago. 
Little  of  the  state's  gr^n  biap  is  stOI  i^led 
there;  General  Mills,  for  ezc&pple,  has  only 
one  small  plant  left  In  MInfiesota.  Even  so. 
says  Borchert,  In  1973  Minneapolis  had' more 
publicly  held  companies  doing  ovJet  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  of  business  than  any  oUier  city 
its  size  iu  the  U.S.  Part  of  that  achievement 
is  a  dividend  from  the  community  Invest- 
ment in  education.  Its  laxge  supply  of  highly 
trained  young  men  and  women  has  helped 
tlie  region  over  the  past  decade  to  become 
one  of  the  nation's  three  top  centers  of  elec- 
trouics  and  related  technical  companies 
(cUong  With  Boston  and  California's  Santa 
Clara  County). 

BUSXKESSMKN   DIG   DEEP  FOR   GOOD   WORKS 

Corporate  executives  devote  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  their  time — and  money — to 
good  works  and  civil  affairs.  Management  of 
most  of  the  major  corporations  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  their  foundln:; 
families,  but  the  professional  managers  who 
have  taken  their  place  are  no  less  dedicated 
to  the  community.  Ten  companies,  Includln;:: 
some  of  the  largest,  now  foUow  the  practice 
started  thirty  years  ago  by  tbe  Dayton  faooilv 
of  donnting  5  percent  of  their  departmci.t 
store's  pretax  earnings  to  community  better- 
ment, the  maximum  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment lets  companies  deduct  in  computing 
their  income  taxes.  Over  the  past  six  year&. 
private  sources  have  oontrilrated  some  $70 
million  to  Twin  Cities  cultural  organisation'. 
Fund  drives  under  way  or  about  to  begin  )n 
the  area  are  out  to  get  a  staggering  $586  mil- 
lion, of  which  some  $212  million  has  already 
been  raised. 

Tax  policies  help  make  Minneapolis  a 
headquarters  city  rather  than  a  manuf  actxir- 
ing  center.  Bptb  property  taxes  and  corporate 
taxes  are  hl£^  (though  the  former  have  re- 
cently becTi  reduced,  the  .latter  have  gone 
up) .  Tbe  state  lnc<nne  tax  is  steeply  gradu- 
ated; for  families  of  four  with  Incomes  of 
$5,000  to  $25,000,  It  Is  tbe  highest  In  the 
nation. 
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IClniiMpoUB  has  mow  other  dlMdrmntogea. 
The  low  a—Blty  aprawl  fostered  by  aa  an- 
too-efieleBt  tntnf  sywttm  muam  tbat  M 
percent  of  Oie  TwtB  CItlea  labor  foroe  g«U  ta 
work  hf  private  aoto,  while  the  maaa-tmult 
system,  comalirttBg  enthWIy  of  buses,  mns  a 
lar^  and  growtng  deficit.  One  result  of  the 
dependence  on  autos  la  that  parking  lots  and 
garagee  occupy  a  quarter  of  downtown  Min- 
neapolis . 

A  whole  new  atrip  city  or  Industry,  office 
parks,  tfiopptng  centers,  nightclubs,  and 
even  a  twenty -four-story  Onancial  center 
has  fonoed  atong  Interstate  Highway  494 
near  MUuiaapoIis-St.  Paul  airport  and  the 
stadium  shared  by  the  vikings  and  Twins. 
The  strip  already  has  more  first-claaa  hotel 
and  motel  rooms  than  downtown  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  combined,  and  some  au- 
thorities pcadlet  It  wlU  soon  provide  more 
Jobs  than  downtown  St.  Paul.  By  the  year 
2000,  audi  growth  seems  likely  to  turn  the 
Twin  Cities  Into  trtplets. 

WUlKSa  THAT  BTTILB  CHARACTER 

The  drawback  everybody  talks  about — the 
climate — la  probably  a  disguised  blessing. 
Minneapolis  summers  are  burning  hot.  Win- 
ters an  stinging  cold  and  they  last  from 
ThanksglTtng  to  April.  Connoisseurs  of  the 
cllmata  perceive  four  distinct  phases:  the 
dark  of  December,  the  cold  of  January  (aver- 
age daily  low:  2*  Fahrenheit),  the  snow  of 
February,  and  finally  the  dead  of  winter.  In 
March.  Some  top  executives  report  that  ab- 
senteeism at  corporate  board  meetings  by 
out-of-state  directors  al^-ays  hits  a  peak  that 
month.  Tet  those  winters  undoubtedly  con- 
tribute to  the  character  and  high  produc- 
tivity of  the  hardy  inhabitants.  As  Oerry 
Rauenhorst  says.  "V  you're  lazy,  it's  easier 
to  be  where  it  doeant  freeze." 

The  buatneas  climate,  unlike  the  weather, 
is  by  no  Tn**"'^  the  same  In  Minneapolis  and 
St.  PauL  The  difference  has  helped  to  foster 
the  noCorious  rivalry  between  the  two  cities. 
St.  Paul,  predominantly  Catholic,  Is  a  big 
railroad  town  and  the  seat  of  state  govern- 
ment. MtnoMQwUs,  predominantly  Protestant 
and  heavQy  Lathermn,  has  a  more  diversified 
economy.  St.  Paul  is  older  and  once  was  tbe 
larger  city,  but  BSlnneapoUs  passed  It  In  1880 
as  settlers  followed  the  railroads  across  the 
Northwest  ftontler. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  ruined 
the  region's  Northwest  trade,  and  with  the 
Depression  of  the  TTilrtles,  St.  Paul's  economy 
an  but  collapsed.  ToKrrrm,  reporting  on  a 
wave  of  strike  violence  that  helped  turn  Min- 
neapolis from  an  open-shop  dty  into  a 
heavily  unionized  one  ("Revolt  In  the  North- 
west," AprU,  1088).  noted  that  St.  Paul's 
"economle  decadaace"  had  bred  "an  unmis- 
takable Inferiority  complex  betrayed  by  a 
conspleuovBaoMn  of  bustling  Minneapolis  . . . 
The  Twin  Ctttaa  hate  each  other." 

Oommereially.  St.  Paul  is  stlU  the  underdot; 
strug^lng  to  catch  up.  Ita  downtown  kxAs 
drab  despite  some  recent  and  fairly  extensive 
rebuilding.  Its  ratal!  sales  are  about  half 
those  ot  Minneapolis,  and  several  months 
ago  a  local  columnist  counted  139  vacant 
storefrotitB.  Nonetheless,  St.  Paul  is  doing 
better  at  *'^*'C*"g  on  to  Its  residents.  Since 
IMO.  St.  FKOl's  population  has  declined  by 
ov^  i  pereant,  while  Minneapolis'  has  gcme 
down  ao  pcroant.  The  disparity  was  caused 
partly  by  freeway  eonstructlon,  which  ripped 
bigger  boles  la  MlnnsapolU,  and  partly  by 
the  fact  that  tlw  supply  of  vacant  residential 
laud  lasted  hmger  in  St.  Paul. 

trriurmra  wrtH  ths  scwfss 

The  fortunes  of  the  two  cities  not  only 
Intertwine  but  Increasingly  depend  on  their 
relations  with  the  more  populous  suburbs. 
What  Is  really  toopresslve  about  the  Twin 
Cities — and  InstnictlTe  to  other  cities  will- 
ing to  learn.— Is  Uutt  they  have  burled  enou^ 
of  thetr  old  enmity  to  work  together.  With 
their  subMrba,  they  hare  forged  a  new  and 
so  far  quite  successful  strategy  for  the  man- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

agement  of  a  whole  urban  regkm.  Tlie  cen- 
terpiece of  tids  rare  acblem— nt  la  tbe  lia^ 
ropoUtaa  Council,  firsi  «(  tta  kind  1»  «be 
VA  After  rejeetlag  the  lds»  te  few  prael- 
aus  sessions,  the  state  lsal«laliiie'  AaaMtf 
orsated  the  councU  In  1M7  to  bring  ordsr 
out  of  governmental  chaos  arouiKl  the  Twin 
ClUes. 

The  Metro  Council  took  Jurisdiction,  up  to 
a  point,  ovtr  the  3,000 -square-mlle  metro- 
politan area,  and  its  seven  counties,  136  mu- 
nicipalities, sixty  townships,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  special  districts  for  schools,  parks, 
iibrarie*;,  etc.  Well  aware  that  voters  have 
usually  rejected  such  consolidation  wherever 
it  has  been  proposed,  the  state  legislature 
stopped  short  of  creating  a  full-fledged  met- 
ropolitan government.  The  lawmakers  limited 
Metro's  scope  to  matters  that  demand  re- 
gional decisions:  major  sewers,  highway 
routes,  mass  transit,  solid-waste  disposal, 
parks  and  open  space,  airport  sites,  and 
regional  planning.  To  avoid  getting  snarled 
in  administrative  details,  the  covmcll  oper- 
ates like  a  corporate  holding  company,  set- 
ting policies  to  be  carried  out  mainly  through 
semi-independent  commissions. 

The  principal  problem  that  Metro  was 
brought  into  being  to  solve  was  that  of  sub- 
urban sewage.  As  early  as  19S0,  health  an- 
thorltles  discovered  that  thousands  of  back- 
yard wells  in  suburbia  were  being  contam- 
inated by  backyard  septic  tanks,  and  that 
pollution  was  endangering  lakes  and  rtvers 
as  well  as  the  area's  underground  water  table. 
The  obvious  solution,  a  regional  sewerage 
system,  had  become  bogged  down  In  wrang- 
ling about  how  and  where  to  build  it.  After 
Metro  was  established.  Oe  council  quickly 
ended  the  sewer  Impaaae.  The  Metropolitan 
Waste  Control  Board  took  over  all  trunk 
lines  and  major  treatment  plants,  absorbed 
a  clutter  of  Independent  sewer  districts,  and 
floated  $104  million  In  bonds  to  expand  se«r- 
erage  facilities. 

Metro  has  made  a  number  of  controversial 
decisions.  Twice  the  council  has  struck  down 
proposals  by  the  Airport  Oommlaslon  for  a 
huge  seomid  airport  in  the  peat  bogs.  And 
It  blocked  oonstruotloa  of  a  $8-bUllon  raU- 
translt  system  after  studies  indicated  the 
network  would  carry  only  7  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's Jobholders  to  work.  The  council  has 
even  nudged  reluctant  suburbs  Into  accept- 
ing lUnlted  amounts  of  low-Income  housing 
In  exchange  for  approval  of,  for  example,  a 
park. 

Such  decisions  have  Involved  Metro  In 
cottiiderahle  friction.  But  whan  challenged 
In  the  legislature,  the  coimcll  has  not  only 
triumphed,  but  often  won  more  power  to 
make  its  views  prevalL  Today,  the  council 
screens  applications  by  other  governmental 
unite  for  federal  grants  and  subsidies  (dis- 
approval la  fatal),  appolnta  the  members  of 
s<»ne  commissions,  ead  ufstoees  their  capital 
budgets.  And  It  can  block  for  a  year  any  de- 
velopment plan,  public  or  prlrate,  tbmt  la  of 
"metropolitan  significance"  and  in  conflict 
with  plans  of  Its  own.  In  short,  Metro  has 
enotigh  clout  to  do  a  Job  that  Is  hardly  even 
attempted  around  moet  large  cltlee. 

SEACHING  OTTT  TO  THE  I8STTES 

The  seedbed  In  which  the  Metro  Council 
concept  took  root,  a  Mlnneepolls-bascd  non- 
partisan group  called  the  Citizens  League,  Is 
one  of  the  reglon'b  most  unusual  assets.  Its 
money  cornea  from  dues,  plus  foundation  and 
buainess  grants,  but  its  strength  lies  In  the 
expertise  and  wlllUigneea  of  its  directors — 
businessmen,  women,  academic  Intellectu- 
als—and many  of  Its  3,000  members  to  spend 
vast  amounts  of  time  studying  Incipient 
problems.  Their  wide-ranging  proposals,  un- 
like those  of  most  "good  government"  groups, 
command  serious  attention.  "The  polltleal 
syistem  doesn't  reach  out  any  distance  to 
meet  Issues,"  explains  exec\rtlve  director  Ted 
Kolderle,  a  former  editorial  writer  for  tbm 
MIone^wltB  Star.  'Bo  we  try  to  raise  laraes 
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where  Interests  conflict,  and  resolve  them  on 
a  metropolitan  scale." 

In  Its  innovative  way,  the  league  has  gen- 
erated progress  on  several  uiliaa  ptoblems, 
Inelndlng  property  taxes.  A  teagu*  pioposca 
led  the  state  to  adopt  a  law  to  halt  the  de- 
atnictlve  rivalry  am<mg  cities  and  suburbs 
for  new  business  and  Industry,  which  pay 
hefty  refJ-estate  taxes.  The  law,  called  the 
Fiscal  Disparities  Act,  is  another  national 
first,  and  applies  only  to  the  Twin  Cities  met- 
ropolitan area.  In  essence,  It  lets  individual 
localities  keep  only  00  percent  of  the  tax  rev- 
enue from  new  commercial  or  industrial 
property  and  increased  aeseasments  on  exist- 
ing property  o<  the  same  type.  The  other  40 
percent  is  redistributed  among  the  SOOnadd 
taxing  districts  in  the  area.  The  law  took  ef- 
fect only  last  year,  after  the  state  supreme 
court  upheld  its  constitutionality,  bo  It  is  too 
soon  to  Judge  the  long-range  effect.  But  the 
measure  should  help  municipalities  resist  the 
temptation  to  woo  plants  that  might  ravage 
the  environment,  or  to  engage  in  "fiscal  zon- 
ing" to  keep  poor  families  out. 

The  Innovative  q>irlt  has  led  some  of  the 
region's  Ug  companies  to  get  Involved  la  a 
new  form  of  transit.  Concerned  sboat  traffic 
Jams  In  company  parking  lots,  St.  Paul's 
3M  Corp.  began  testing  unconventional  ways 
to  reduce  the  number  of  its  employees  who 
drive  their  cars  to  work.  It  arranged  for  a  $1- 
a-day  subscription  bus  to  a  nearby  euburb, 
but  the  bus  attracted  only  a  few  riders.  Then 
the  company  bought  half  a  dozen  twelve- 
passenger  vans  and  found  six  employees,  each 
of  whom  was  willing  to  haul  eleren  fellow 
workers  to  and  from  their  Jobs.  Drivers  are 
allowed  to  use  the  vans  in  off-hotirs  for  per- 
sonal trips  and  they  can  keep  the  fare  (aver- 
aging ta«.35  a  month)  for  all  passeixgers 
beyond  the  first  eight  to  sign  up.  The  scheme 
clicked  and  3M  now  has  seventy  vans  hauling 
some  800  of  its  employees  to  work.  General 
Mills.  Honeywell,  and  Control  Data  have  also 
adopted  the  plan. 

A  MOOSE  TO  CONTAIN  arSAWX. 

The  most  ambitious — and  controversial — 
effort  around  Minneapolis  to  control  the  re- 
gion's destiny  involves  the  Metro  Council's 
plan  to  Impose  broad  land-use  eontrols  on 
almoat  all  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  com- 
plex scheme,  which  the  legislature  must  ap- 
prove bsfora  it  goes  Into  affect,  is  Intended 
to  stop  urban  sprawl.  Metro  planners  Insist 
that,  unless  checked,  scattered  settlement 
will  spread  over  another  1,000  square  miles 
by  iMO  and  make  the  place  look  like,  well, 
New  Jersey.  The  Metropcdltan  Demopment 
Oulde  proposes  to  oonoentrato  meek  future 
growth  in  sixteen  "centers"  (Including 
downtown  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul).  Ex- 
cept for  these  clusters,  the  whole  area  vrould 
be  divided  into  urban  and  rural  sones.  and 
the  council  would  simply  rofose  to  provide 
sewer  service  In  the  rural  part. 

In  theory,  this  arrangeaunt  is  supposed 
to  save  taxpayers  $3  billion  between  now  and 
1990  because  fewer  new  roads  and  water  and 
sewer  lines  would  be  needed.  If  the  plan 
works,  it  would  obviously  Increase  the  pro- 
portion of  new  housing  built  in  or  near  the 
two  center  cities.  It  Is  possible  that  soaring 
gasoline  prices  and  stringent  energy-conser- 
vation measures  will  compel  such  a  trend  In 
any  case.  But  by  placing  a  noose  around  the 
area  where  builders  can  erect  homes  and 
apartments,  Metro  seems  equally  apt  to  pro- 
mote development  in  the  boondocks  beyond 
its  Jurisdiction,  thus  Increasing  the  very 
^>rawl  that  controls  are  supposed  to  curtail. 
Moreover,  since  nobody  is  suggesting  price 
controls  on  raw  land.  It  Is  logical  to  conclude 
that  the  price  of  biUIdable  land  Inside  the 
noose  will  soar,  pushing  the  already  stiff  price 
of  new  housing  in  the  Twin  Cities  higher 
still. 

Some  earlier  government  bluAders  have 
already  added  to  the  Minneapolis  region's 
housing   difllcultles.  The  state's  •  percent 
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usury  ceiling  on  mortgage  Interest  rates 
means  that  almost  no  conventional  mort- 
gage money  has  been  available  for  nearly  two 
years.  And  a  two-year-old  real-estate  tax 
freeze  for  elderly  home  owners  who  hare 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  at  least  a  year  is 
encouraging  space  hoarding,  Just  as  rent 
control  does.  The  Minneapolis  area  has  long 
taken  pride  in  the  high  proportion  of  people 
i76  percent)  who  live  In  their  own  hmnes. 
Thousands  of  those  homes  are  inhabited  by 
senior  citizens  who  no  longer  need  so  much 
space.  But  the  tax  freeze,  as  James  Hetland, 
a  former  chairman  of  Metro  CouncU,  puts 
It,  "makes  the  home  they  always  had  the 
cheapest  home  they  can  get." 

The  Commission  on  Minnesota's  Future, 
created  by  the  legislature  in  1973,  has  pre- 
dicted a  severe  housing  shortage,  starting  in 
three  or  four  years.  Some  efforts  that  might 
have  helped  forestall  it  have  fallen  short. 
Two  partly  built  new  towne— Cedar-River- 
side, on  the  edge  of  the  TTniversity  of  Minne- 
sota campus,  and  Jonathan,  on  8,000  acres 
of  farmland  twenty  miles  from  downtown — 
have  been  saved  from  collapse  mainly  be- 
cause HUD  granted  the  developers  a  mora- 
torium on  interest  payments  on  $46  mlUion 
of  federally  guaranteed  bonds. 

A  BLACK  ET8  FOR  THE  BUILOING  TSADES 

A  show  Of  force  by  organised  labrar  is  de- 
priving Minneapolis  of  several  hvmdred  <rf 
the  inexpensive  rental  ixnits  that  It  badly 
needs.  Union  action  stopped  General  Mills 
from  financing  a  Minneapolis  renwdtilng 
contractor  who  was  turning  decrepit  three- 
story  brick  apartment  houses  into  atteaetlTe 
walk-up  fiats  renting  from  $86  to  •300  a 
month.  With  the  aid  of  9800.000  from  Gen- 
eral Mills,  James  Larson  had  renovated  some 
200  apartments  In  a  neighborhood  at  the 
edge  of  downtown  before  the  building 
unions  grew  Indignant  because  he  was  using 
nonunion  labor,  paid  considerably  less  than 
union  scale. 

The  state  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  caUed  f«Mr  a  na- 
tionwide boycott  of  all  General  Mills  prod- 
ucts, and  the  company  reluctantly  with- 
drew its  financial  barking.  Larson  aiiut  down 
the  renruxleling  part  of  his  operation  and  laid 
off  some  forty  workmen.  At  unl<m  pay  scale, 
he  says,  he  might  have  to  raise  rents  by  an 
average  of  $100  a  month,  pricing  himself  out 
of  the  market.  The  "biggest  unkm  beef,"  he 
says,  was  that  he  bought  $8,000  worth  4rf 
kitchen  catolnets  every  month  from  a  non- 
union group  of  native  Indians,  the  Wood- 
hammer  Collective,  at  a  time  when  many 
union  carpenters  were  out  of  work.  Larson 
adds:  "This  state,  county,  and  city  are  con- 
trolled by  labor  to  a  degree  I  can  hardly 
believe." 

Smarting  over  editorials  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  newspapers  attacking  the  unions 
for  using  dog-in-the-manger  tactics,  David 
Roe.  the  onetime  plasterer  who  is  president 
of  the  Minnesota  AJX.-CJ.O.,  said  not  long 
ago  over  a  cigar  and  whiskey  in  the  IDS 
Center,  "We  feel  damn  bad  about  all  this. 
We're  getting  a  black  eye."  Nevertheless, 
the  unions  have  been  standing  firm. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  lu-ban  problems  reach 
the  Twin  Cities  last,  they  do  eventually 
arrive.  Like  other  central  cities,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  are  increasingly  becoming  re- 
positories for  their  region's  elderly  and  poor. 
Among  the  fifty  largest  cities,  Minneapolis  at 
last  count  ranked  No.  1  in  its  proportion  of 
residents  sixty-five  years  old  or  more.  The 
number  of  Minneapolis  children  supported 
by  the  aid  for  dependent  t^ildren  program 
has  risen  34  percent  in  five  years. 

The  region's  response  to  these  problems 
will  be  affected  subtly  but  powerfully  by  a 
new  atmosphere  in  public  affairs.  For 
decades  in  Minnesota,  no  single  group — 
ethnic,  religious,  labor,  or  business — has 
been  able  to  dominate  politics.  Three  pat- 
terns evolved:  temporary  coalitions,  non- 
partisan candidacies  for  local  and  most  state 
offices,  and  a  government  In  which  citizens 
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serving  part  time  occupied  numy  key  posi- 
tions. These  arrangements  prevented  the  rise 
of  political  machines,  kept  elections  focused 
<m  Issues  and  personalities  rather  than 
party  loyalties,  and  cUew  many  men  of  out- 
standing talent  into  political  life. 

The  beginning  of  what  may  be  a  momen- 
tous shift  have  become  evident  since  the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor  party  captured 
centred  of  the  legislature  two  years  ago  for  the 
first  time  in  the  state's  history.  The  law  pro- 
hibiting candidates  for  certain  offices  from 
running  under  party  labels  has  been  repealed. 
Legislative  sessions  have  stretched  to  the 
point  that  many  veteran  lawmakers  have 
quit  because  they  can  no  longer  afford  to 
spend  so  much  time  away  from  their  liveli- 
hood. A  new  law  permits  unions  to  spend 
their  dues  in  state  or  local  elections,  though 
corporate  contributions  are  still  bannned. 
The  largest  single  bloc  In  the  legislature  now 
consists  of  members  of  a  militant  school- 
teachers' union. 

CHALI,XNGES  TO  THE  GOOD  UFE 

To  the  extent  that  these  and  other  changes 
reduce  broad  citizen  participation  in  govern- 
ment, Minneapolis  and  the  rest  of  Minnesota 
will  have  lost  a  vital  ingredient  of  their  suc- 
cessful society.  Last  faU,  a  znav^ick  former 
mayor  named  Charles  Stenvig,  a  tough-talk- 
ing police  lieutenant  running  on  a  law-and- 
order  platform,  stunned  Minneapolis  by  re- 
gaining that  office  by  a  minuscule  600-vote 
TinM-giTi  Many  analysts  Hi«ntiiii»  his  upset 
vlctary  as  an  aberration,  f<^  the  voter  turn- 
out was  unusuaUy  small.  Still,  the  com- 
placency gave  the  city  a  mayor  its  voters  had 
turned  out  of  office  by  a  big  margin  two  years 
earlier. 

Given  its  new  and  complex  problems, 
Minneapolis  may  find  It  Just  as  hard  to  keep 
its  good  life  together  as  It  was  to  achieve  it. 
Yet  the  genius  of  the  city  Is  its  people  and 
their  propensity  tar  overcoming  obstacles. 
By  working  together  they  have  not  only  given 
the  d^  a  glamorous  new  heart,  but  built  a 
modem  economy  that  triumidis  over  adverse 
climate,  geogn^y,  and  taxation.  Their  busi- 
ness leaders  have  set  a  standard  of  corporate 
citizenship  that,  if  widely  copied,  would  pro- 
foxmdly  alter  the  shape  of  American  phil- 
anthropy, culture,  and  cities — all  for  the  bet- 
ter. One  should  not  \inderestlmate  the  power 
td  such  a  citizenry  to  overcome  new  chal- 
lenges. On  balance,  that  great  asset  may  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  keephig  I^anneapolis  a 
shining  exception  among  American  cities. 


WHAT    OUR    BICENTENNIAL    HER- 
ITAGE MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dn  PONT 

OF    DEI.AWAaE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bi- 
centennial Year  is  a  good  time  for  all 
Americans  to  remember  the  words  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution  "We  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ..."  We  the 
people.  The  strength  of  America  con- 
tinues to  be  in  her  people,  and  I  would 
therefore  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Bryan  Stevenson  of  Milton,  Del.;  the 
winner  of  the  Delaware  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  The  theme  for  this 
year  was  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Her- 
itage Means  to  Me"  and  I  want  all  Mem- 
bers to  have  the  chance  to  read  his  ex- 
cellent speech: 
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What  Que  Bicentenniai.  Mtj>ns  to  Me 

(By  Brian  Stevenson) 
To  me  our  bicentennial  heritage  means 
what  sunshine  means  to  a  flower,  what  soil 
means  to  a  blade  of  grass,  what  milk  means 
to  a  new-bom  baby.  As  a  flower  gets  its 
energy  and  growing  strength  from  the  sun, 
I  draw  on  my  heritage,  think  back  200  years 
and  remember  how  men  fought  for  the  free- 
dom I  now  enjoy.  This  is  my  source  of  en- 
ergy, this  is  my  strength,  this  is  my  sun- 
shine, it  makes  me  strive  to  make  the  society 
I  live  in  a  better  one,  not  only  because  I  owe 
it  to  myself,  but  because  I  owe  it  to  those 
first  men,  and  to  those  who  will  come  after 
me. 

Like  soil  gives  a  blade  at  grass  a  sense 
of  security,  my  bicentennial  heritage  gives 
me  that  security.  Being  able  to  go  to  sleep 
at  night  knowing  when  I  wake  up  my  coun- 
try wont  have  fallen  in  the  hands  of  some 
new  form  of  government.  Knowing  that  I 
have  certain  inalienable  rights  and  no  one 
can  take  them  away  from  me.  As  milk  means 
nourishment  to  a  new-born  baby,  my  bi- 
centennial heritage  gives  me  this  same  nour- 
ishment. Knowing  at  men  like  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Abraham  Linc<dn.  John  Kennedy, 
and  Martin  Luthn  King  quenches  my  thirst 
for  pride,  gives  me  the  incentive  to  use  my 
life  constmirtiyely.  Our  bicentennial  herit- 
age means  (to  me  a  foimdation  of  what  is 
to  be  a  tsilt'^-great  building.  A  foundation 
of  love.  <d>arlty,  and  strength. 

A  foundation  built  by  our  forefathers, 
buUt  with  blood.  Ingenuity,  faith,  and  sweat. 
It  is  a  firm  foundation,  one  on  which  we 
must  now  continue  to  build.  Our  bicenten- 
nial heritage  now  tells  us  we  must  Join  to- 
gether. We  must  unite  like  those  first  few 
men  at  Lexington-Concord,  we  must  win 
our  Revolutionary  War  of  today,  our  war 
against  crlnae,  poverty,  and  pollutlcm.  Our 
war  against  drugs,  governmental  corruption, 
and  unentployment.  Our  war  against  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  Our  bicentennial  herit- 
age means  to  me  that  It's  now  time  to  check . 
and  make  certain  aU  the  brills  in  our 
foundation  are  s^iU  intact.  Make  certain 
our  foundatlMi  is  still  firm  and  that  our 
building  is  going  up  straight. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  ?00  years  we  will 
be  able  to  be  as  proud  of  our  heritage  as 
we  should  be  now.  We  will  have  changed  the 
type  of  bricks.  Our  bicentennial  heritage  as- 
sures that  our  foundaticm  will  still  be  strong. 
That  it  had  stood  for  200  years  and  it  will 
stand  for  200  more.  It  has  stood  against 
civil  wars,  world  wars,  recession,  depressions, 
different  ideolt^ies,  and  it  will  stand  for- 
ever. This  is  what  our  bicentennial  heritage 
means  to  me.  That  our  nation  has  been 
the  hope  of  the  world  for  200  years.  Our  bi- 
centennial heritage  has  given  me  that 
strength,  that  security,  that  nourishment.  It 
has  put  me  on  the  foundation.  I  am  now 
one  of  the  builders. 


TO  MAKE  AMERICA  WORK, 
AMERICANS  WORKED 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1976 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  days  of  a  troubled  economy, 
dwindling  energy  supplies,  and  growing 
shortages  of  mineral  resources,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
someone  willing  to  say  a  few  words  of 
encouragement   to   the   people   of   this 
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country.  Encouraging  words  that  will 
give  Americans  hope  for  the  future  In- 
stead of  despair;  encouraging  words  that 
will  give  Americans  the  courage  they 
need  to  face  today's  problems  with  con- 
fidence that  those  problems  will  be 
solved. 

It  is  therefore  a  rare  treat  the.se  days 
to  hear  someone  say  something  pcsltive 
about  the  United  States  and  its  future. 
Two  people  have  recently  done  .so.  One 
is  a  fellow  Alaskan  I  greatly  admire. 
Wally  Hickle.  The  other  Ls  news  com- 
mentator Paul   Harvey. 

The  following  is  a  broadcast  made  by 
Mr.  Harvey  which  addresses  itself  to 
comments  made  by  Mr.  Hickle.  It  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  these 
comments  and  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  positive  statements  about  this 
country  and  the  good  things  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  our  citizens: 
To  Mak£  America  Work,  Americans  Worked 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

However  precious  the  baby,  however  cute 
the  toddler,  there  Is  no  way  you  could — or 
would  want  to — keep  that  baby  from  grow- 
ing. 

Or  that  tree. 

Or  our  country. 

There  Is  a  proper  concern  lor  hanging  onto 
what  our  forefathers  created  .  .  . 

But  we  must  not  lose  the  courage  to  cre- 
ate ourselves! 

Senator  Bill  Scott  said  It:  "To  make  Amer- 
ica work.  American^  worked!" 

Our  nation  for  most  of  two  centuries  wa.i 
known  for  Its  energy,  its  vitality.  Its  un- 
bounded optimism. 

Our  dynamic  nation.  In  an  Instant  as 
historical  lime  13  measured,  six  percent  of 
the  planet's  population,  came  to  pcssesa 
more  than  half  of  all  the  world's  giod  things. 

Treasured  American  freedoms  ensured  for 
us.  individually  and  as  a  nation,  the  free- 
dom to  grow,  to  make  mistakes,  to  learn 
from  the  mLstake.s  and   try  again. 

Wally  Hlckel  lives  mo.stly  on  our  nation's 
last  frontier,  Alaska. 

From  that  land  of  can-do  he's  observing 
the  rest  of  U3  With  much  dl.iappoiutmei\t  ana 
some   dl.^may. 

He  fears  our  red,  white  and  blue  blood 
Is  turning  to  skim  milk. 

He  .sees  us  growing  hyper-cautlou.s — afraid 
to  have  babies,  afraid  to  fly  fa.ster,  afraid 
to  win  war.s,  afraid  .  .  . 

He  Bays  the  advocates  of  no-t;rowth  have 
stunted  our  spirit. 

We  want  the  frulta  ot  biisine.s3  without 
the  labor. 

We  want  the  results  of  a  Prvidhoe  Bay 
without  the  risks. 

We  want  to  "protect"  ourselves  lu.-^tead  of 
"grow"  .  .  . 

We  want  to  "protect"  our  Jobs  when  w« 
should  be  working  at  them.  We  want  to 
"protect"  our  environment  when  we  should 
be  using  the  resources  God  gave  us. 

God  did  not  Intend  thia  Earth  to  remain 
unchanged  ". 

Watch  the  Yukon  after  Spring  runoff;  it's 
devastating! 

Entire  new  rlverways  are  c.it  through  the 
fragile  landscape,  forests  are  wiped  out.  .^al- 
mju-spawning  streams   are   left   to   dry   up. 

God  constantly  changes  the  environment 
vMth  draughts,  tcrnadoes.  weather  patterns 

Our  Arctic  was  once  our  Tropics! 

1  he   Ocean   was  once    in   Salt   Lake   City. 

Thi.'?  year  St.  Augu.?tine  volcano  exploded 
producing  millions  of  tons  of  volcanic  ash 
that  blanketed  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
Alaska.  Anchorage,  140  miles  away,  was 
darkened. 
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Hlckel  Is  convinced  that  nature  was  meant 
to  be  harnessed,  used. 

That  if  we  follow  the  stand-pat,  no  grow 
philosophy  to  Its  ultimate  well  all  have  to 
return  to  a  cave  without  a  match.  For  a 
match  Is  made  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  has 
to  be  mined — whether  the  ecologically 
paruuold  like  it  or  not. 

God  made  the  World — but  man  made 
Holland  and  Venice  and  The  Pyramids  and 
St.  Peter's  in  Rcme. 

Our  forefathers  changed  the  environment 
when  they  built  Washington,  D.C.  and  Mt. 
Ru'hmore  and  the  farms  which  feed  the 
world. 

To  make  America  work.  Americans  worked! 
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REPRESENTATIVE  GRASSLEY 
FIGHTS  TO  PROTECT  THE  TAX- 
PAYERS 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  have 
been  troubled  by  the  manner  In  which 
Congress  slyly  arranged  to  have  itself 
included  in  the  annual  automatic  pay 
raises  granted  to  those  in  the  military 
and  the  civil  service.  This  slick  maneuver 
relieved  Congress  of  the  embarrassing 
burden  of  voting  on  the  issue  of  its  own 
pay  raises,  a  particularly  uncomfortable 
procedure  in  an  election  year  for  those 
otherwise  inclined  to  be  liberal  with  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Such  automatic  pay  raises  are  luxuries 
not  available  to  the  majority  of  working 
Americans.  More  important,  they  are  not 
easily  .iustificd  in  this  heydey  of  ruinous 
Federal  deficits.  The  Constitution  gives 
and  the  people  enlru.st  us  with  the  power 
of  the  purse.  I  do  net  believe  that  this 
power  is  to  be  u.sed  to  line  our  own  pock- 
ets  with   such   despatch   and   facility. 

An  outstanding  leader  in  the  effort  to 
restore  the  traditional  method  of  con- 
sidering congressional  salaries — by  di- 
rect, open,  and  recorded  vote— has  been 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Representative  Charles  Grassley.  It  Is 
entirely  fitting  that  he  holds  the  seat  of 
the  great  H.  R.  Gross,  with  whom  he 
shares  concern  over  the  Federal  budget. 
Representative  Grasseey  has  introduced 
legislation  not  only  to  reduce  congres- 
sional salaries  by  5  percent,  but  to  re- 
move the  all  too  convenient  device  of 
automatic  pay  increments.  Not  content 
to  let  his  bill  langui.sh  in  the  committee 
to  which  it  had  been  relegated,  he  has 
Initiated  a  discharge  petition  to  encour- 
age timely  action  on  It.  I  have  been  hon- 
ored to  cosponsor  his  legislation  and  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  similarly  go  on  record 
as  recognizing  that  fiscal  restraint,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home.  This  body  needs 
more  courageous  and  determined  mem- 
bers like  Representative  Gra-ssley,  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  go  beyond  mere 
lip  .service  to  fiscal  responsibility  and 
take  action  to  help  the  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  shaie  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  Representative 
Grassley's  efforts  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Past,  Saturday,  March  6, 
1976: 


Rf.f.'.  KfTioN  Stirs  Thouchts  op  Pat  Cut 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

You  can  tell  this  is  an  election  year  on 
Capitol  Hill,  becau.se  some  members  of  Con- 
gress are  seriously  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
pay  cut — for  themselves. 

Back  when  he  Introduced  the  salary  repeal 
plan  In  the  fall.  Rep.  Charles  Grassley  (R- 
lowa)  was  considered  something  of  a  trouble- 
some kook  by  many  of  his  colleagues.  There 
was  even  some  reference  to  his  being  the 
reincarnation  of  retired  Iowa  gadfly  H.R 
Gross,  who  Mr.  Grassley.  Uicldentally,  re- 
placed. 

But  as  the  November  election  draws  closer, 
the  Grassley  plan  looks  more  appealing  to 
members  who  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
hostile,  economically  disturbed  bloc  of  voters 
before  they  can  be  sure  where  they  will  be 
working  next  January.  In  the  past  few 
months,  Grassley  has  picked  up  58  cosponsors 
to  his  pay-plan  rollback,  and  more  members 
are  thinking  about  signing  up. 

Grassley's  plan  Involves  more  than  Just  a 
5  per  cent  salary  cut,  which  most  members 
If  strapped  to  a  lie  detector,  would  admit 
they  could  live  with.  That  would  still  leave 
them  with  $42,500  In  straight  salary. 

The  real  thrust  of  Grassley's  proposal,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  shut  off  automatic  pay 
raises  that  members  of  Congress  are  now  due 
to  get  each  October  when  regular  federal  and 
military  pay  Is  adjusted. 

QulcKle  pay  legislation  whipped  through 
Congress  last  year  Included  elected  officials 
in  the  automatic  pay  raises  that  1.2  million 
white-collar  civil  servants,  and  2.1  million 
military  people  get.  Until  that  time.  Congress 
had  to  act  on  its  own  salaries  every  four  years, 
a  terrible  predicament  especially  for  House 
members  who  must  run  for  re-election  every 
two  years. 

If  the  New  Hampshire  primary  is  as  Im- 
portant as  newspapers  and  television  pundits 
tell  us,  then  Grassley's  plan  has  real  appeal. 
In  a  little  noticed  episode  In  the  primary, 
one  vice  presidential  hopteful  picked  up  35,000 
votes,  mainly  on  the  Ls-sue  of  cutting  congres- 
sional salaries. 

Grassley's  bill  has  been  gathering  dust  for 
the  past  five  months  In  the  House  Poet  Of- 
fioe-Clvll  Service  Conunlttee.  Last  week  be 
Introduced  a  dLscharge  petition  that,  If  suc- 
cessful, would  bring  the  pay  cut  bill  to  the 
House  floor  whether  the  Committee  likes  It 
or  not. 

Grassley  needs  218  House  signatures  on 
the  petition.  The  original  House  vote  on  the 
pay  bill  was  214  to  213,  and  several  meml>er8 
who  were  not  present  tell  Grassley  they  will 
be  on  the  floor  thLs  time.  If  his  pay-cut  bill 
makes  it  that  far. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR,  PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN   FHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1976 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Private  Sector,  Part- 
Time  Employment  Act.  This  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  employment  and  to 
establish  some  public  policy  In  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  permanent  part-time 
work  schedules.  It  is  also  Intended  to  act 
as  the  basis  for  future  legislative  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  While  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  improvements  that  can  be 
made  to  the  bUl,  I  believe  the  concept  of 
tax  incentives  to  Improve  the  flexibility 
of  acce.s5  to  the  labor  markets  for  work- 
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ers  who  cannot  participate  effectively 
under  full-time  work  schedules  is  sound. 
Such  workers  would  include  mothers  of 
young  children,  older  workers,  and  work- 
ers with  medical  disabilities.  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  encourage  private  em- 
ployee to  take  a  good  look  at  the  flexible 
potentials  of  this  new  work  schedule  as 
they  expand  their  productivity,  coming 
out  of  our  economic  recession. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  allow  em- 
ployers a  tax  credit  for  a  percentage  of 
the  expenses  incurred  wiUi  respect  to 
certain  part-time  employees.  The 
amount  of  the  credit  would  vary  depend- 
ing upon  the  salary  of  the  employee  as 
well  as  the  number  of  employees  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit.  A  20-percent  credit 
could  be  claimed  for  the  emplo3rment  ex- 
penses of  employees  with  salaries  of  less 
than  $14,000  a  year;  and  a  25-percent 
credit  for  salaries  of  more  than  $14,000 
a  year.  Employers  would  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  new  part-time  workers  added 
to  their  payrolls  but  restricted  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  average  number  of  total  em- 
ployees. 

This  bill  would  establish  as  a  policy 
that  permanent  part-time  workers,  for 
whom  the  tax  credit  is  to  be  claimed,  be 
given  regular  employment  ¥rtth  hourly 
wage  rates  the  same  as  full-time  workers 
doing  comparable  work,  and  with  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  paid  sick  leave,  vaca- 
tions, pension  credit,  and  insurance  of- 
fered to  permanent  part-timers  in  the 
same  proportion  to  hours  of  work  as  they 
are  offered  to  full-timers.  A  threshold  of 
1,000  hours  of  regularly  scheduled  work 
per  year  is  required  to  be  eligible  for  per- 
manent part-time  status. 

Integration  of  permtinent  paxt-time 
work  schedules  into  general  labor  market 
operations  is  encouraged  in  the  bill  in 
two  ways:  First,  there  is  a  differentiated 
tax  credit,  with  a  larger  tax  credit  avail- 
able to  those  who,  in  rethinking  their 
woi*  needs,  are  able  to  provide  some  per- 
manent part-time  job  positicms  at  higher 
skill  levels.  This  would  encourage  a  wider 
skill  level  as  well  as  wider  occupational 
availability  of  permanent  part-time  jobs, 
commensurate  with  the  variety  of  train- 
ing levels  and  occupational  skills  avail- 
able among  such  workers.  And  second, 
there  is  a  ceiling  of  20  percent  of  perma- 
nent part-time  employees  on  whom  the 
tax  credit  may  be  claimed  in  any  busi- 
ness establishment.  The  ceiling  is  in- 
tended not  only,  to  protect  permanent 
full-time  workers,  but  also  to  establish  a 
ratio  under  which  permanent  part-time 
work  schedules  may  become  available  in 
different  occupational  areas. 

A  number  of  groups  in  our  society 
would  benefit  by  the  development  of  per- 
manent part-time  employment  as  de- 
fined in  this  bill.  The  most  immediate 
and  numerous  of  the  beneficiaries  would 
be  married  women,  and  especially  work- 
ing mothers.  Sixty  percent  of  all  married 
women  are  now  in  the  labor  force;  25 
percent  of  these  are  working  part  time. 
Part-time  employment  of  women  has  in- 
creased twice  as  fast  as  full-time  employ- 
ment in  the  last  10  years. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  combining 
the  care  of  young  children  with  rigid 
full-time  working  schedules,  msmy  moth- 
ers  seek  part-time  employment  in  order 
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to  remain  in  the  labor  force.  But  with- 
out the  availability  of  permanent  part- 
time  jobs,  as  described  in  this  bill,  they 
must  often  be  underemployed  In  a  nar- 
row selection  of  marginal  part-time 
jobs. 

Our  older  citizens  would  also  benefit 
from  the  development  of  permanent 
part-time  jobs.  Recent  population 
changes  indicate  that  by  1986  we  will 
have  a  far  greater  percentage  of  citizens 
over  55  than  ever  before,  and  fewer  teen- 
agers than  before.  With  these  skilled 
older  citizens  comprising  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population  there  is  much 
interest  in  their  being  able  to  extend 
their  working  life  as  opposed  to  their  full 
retirement  at  a  fixed  age.  This  additional 
productivity  may  be  particularly  im- 
portant if  we  approach  a  zero  population 
growth  society. 

Finally  the  development  of  permanent 
part-time  empl03mient  is  of  benefit  to 
those  who  would  urge  us  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  changing  production  and 
service  needs  in  a  competitive,  technolog- 
ical economy.  The  development  of  an 
alternative  work  schedule  such  as  per- 
manent part  time  allows  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  workers  to  engage  in  recurring 
training  for  midcareer  developments 
and  changes  that  such  an  economy  pro- 
duces. This  work  schedule  offers  an  or- 
derly and  constructive  response  to  such 
economic  changes  for  workers.  It  also  <rf- 
f  ers  businesses  more  flexibility  in  moving 
into  new  economic  areas  by  being  able 
to  draw  upon  a  wider  talent  pool,  than 
may  be  available  for  only  f\ill-time  work, 
and  by  being  able  to  meet  some  staflBng 
requirements  in  smaller  increments. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  be  in  effect  for 
3  years.  At  that  time  its  usage  and  de- 
velopment of  this  new  work  schedule 
should  be  examined  to  see  what  modifi- 
cations are  needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  brief  outline  of  the  bill. 
Private  Sbctob,  PAax-Tixi:  Employment  Act 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (re- 
lating to  credits  allowable)  by  adding  a  new 
credit  for  part-time  employment  expenses. 

Amount  of  the  Credit:  The  aggregate  of 

(1)  20%  of  the  part-time  employment  ex- 
penses Incurred  with  respect  to  any  part- 
time  employee  whose  full-time  annual  salary 
Is  less  than  $14,000,  plus 

(2)  25%  of  tiie  part-time  employment  ex- 
penses Incurred  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
part-time  employee  whose  salary  is  $14,000 
or  more. 

Limitation  on  Number  of  Employees  for 
which  Credit  Is  Allowable:  Credit  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of 

(1)  20%  of  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees employed  during  the  taxable  year 

(2)  the  number  of  part-time  employees 
added  to  the  payroll. 

(If  over  20%  of  regular  employment  is 
added  part-times,  the  employer  may  desig- 
nate which  are  eligible  for  the  credit.) 

Limitation  on  Credit:  Credit  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  (reduced  by 
other  credits)  and  certain  taxes  listed  In  the 
bill  (such  as  the  minimum  tax)  are  not 
eligible  to  be  reduced  by  the  credit. 

(2)  unused  credits  may  be  carried  back  3 
years  (for  taxable  years  after  enactment) 
and  forward  7  years  with  the  above  limita- 
tion on  their  use.  This  carryback  or  carry- 
forward must  be  used  in  earliest  10  taxable 
year  period. 
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Qualified  part-time  employee:  Any  em- 
ployee who 

(1)  lias  a  qualifying  period  ending  within 
the  taxable  year, 

(2)  Is  a  part-time  employee  at  all  times 
dtiring  the  taxable  year, 

(3)  is  employed  at  leaft  1,000  hotus  in  a 
Job  that  did  not  displace  a  full-time  em- 
ployee, 

(4)  Is  not  in  a  Job  for  which  another 
credit  is  taken  (work  Incentive) , 

(5)  begins  his/her  qualifying  period  with- 
in 3  years  of  the  date  of  enactment, 

(6)  Is  substantially  employed  within  the 
United  States, 

(7)  works  on  a  part-day,  part- week  or 
part-month  basis  in  a  job  comparable  to  that 
performed  by  full-time  employees,  and 

(8)  spends  less  than  80%  of  the  time  on 
the  job  than  ftill-tlme  employees. 

Credit  unavailable:  Por  consultants  or 
individuals  employed  on  a  tempcHTiry  or  in- 
termittent basis. 

Qualifying  period:  The  12-month  period 
beginning  the  date  sucb  enqiloyee  was  first 
employed  aa  a  regular  basis. 

(The  1,000  hour  requirement  and  the  re- 
quirement that  tbe  part-time  employee  be 
available  at  all  tiroes  during  tbe  year  does 
not  apply  to  any  part-time  employees  whose 
employment  is  terminated  voluntarily,  be- 
cause of  disability  to  perfann  tbe  service, 
or  if  state  unemployment  compensation  law 
finds  termination  due  to  misconduct.) 

(The  credit  wUl  not  be  disqualified  if  the 
business  changes  form.) 

Part-time  employment  expenses:  the 
amount  of  the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  to  any  qualified  part-time  em- 
ployee for  services  rendered  during  the 
qualifying  period  of  such  employee. 

Full-time  annual  salary:  the  amount  of 
wages  the  taxpayer  would  have  paid  such 
employee  during  employee's  qualifying  pe- 
riod if  employee  bad  been  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis  during  such  period. 

Credit  not  allowed  if  the  Secretary  finds: 

(1)  part-time  employee  received  less  in 
basic  rates  than  full-time  employees  who 
perform  comparable  services, 

(2)  fringe  benefits  (or  cash  equivalent) 
are  not  the  same  as  that  provided  full-time 
employees, 

(3)  fringe  benefits  arc  not  provided  con- 
tinuously, 

(4)  seniority  rights  are  not  given  on  a 
pro-rata  basis, 

(5)  union  membership  is  not  offered  con- 
sistent with  existing  labor  contracts,  and 

(6)  employees  are  not  offered  tbe  same 
training,  educational  and  promotional  op- 
portunities as  full-time  employees. 

Special  rules:  for  Subchapter  S,  estates 
and  trusts  and  other  controlled  gproups. 


CHECKLIST  OP  ITEMIZED 
DEDUCTIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  many  senior  citizens  fail  to  take 
full  advantage  of  tax  deductions  to 
which  they  are  legally  aitttled.  As  a 
result,  many  older  Americans  are  need- 
lessly overpaying  their  Federal  income 
tax  at  a  time  when  they  need  every 
dollar  to  help  make  ends  meet. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  tax  laws  and 
assist  my  older  constituents  in  preparing 
their  Federal  personal  Licome  tax  re- 
turns, I  am  making  available  a  special 
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checklist  of  itemized  deductions  and  tax 
relief  measures  which  has  been  developed 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  If 
Detroit  area  residents  have  further  ques- 
tions about  tax  matters,  they  may  call 
the  local  IRS  office  at  444-5500. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  information 
V.  dl  aid  older  taxrayers  in  better  under- 
;;■.  aiding  our  tax  laws  and  income  tax 
fonns  and  help  them  save  some  of  their 
monoy  to  meat  their  other  needs. 

Ihe  material  follows: 

CHf;  Kj.isT  OP  Itemized  D:  hi  ctioi.-s  n-a 
Schedule  A  (Pobm  1040) 

.MEDICAL    ANT)    DENTAL   EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (uiireun- 
bursed  by  Insurance  or  oiherwi.se)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  e.xtenl  that  they  exceed  3"^ 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gro.-^s  income  (lli'.e 
15.  Form  1040). 

INSt'RANCE   PRK.MIUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
Insurance  premlunrLS  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is 
subject  to  the  3%  rule. 

DRUGS   AND    MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3';„  rule)  but  only  to  exteut  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  15.  Form 
lOW). 

OTHER    MEDICAL   EXPF.--iSrs 

Other  allowable  medical  and  denial  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3''r  limitation)  : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  d'->c- 
tor). 

Acupuncture  services 

Am'juliince  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Aroli  suppjrts  (prescribed  iv    .i  doctor; 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Braces. 

C.-ipltal  expenditures  for  medial  purpo.-.es 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  per.sons  witli  a  heart  all- 
meut) — deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure  Taxpayer  .shor.id 
have  an  independent  apprai.sal  mtTlf  tf>  ro- 
t\ect  clearly  the  increa.se  In  vnlue 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodl=;t 

Chlropract'^r 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorl^'ied 

Convalescent  hc/me  (for  medical  treatment 
only) 

Cruiches 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning  X-ray.  fill- 
t!ig  teeth) 

Dentures 

Dermatologist 

Eye:.'lasses 

F.^od  or  beverat;es  si(e^i.'.liy  prescribed  by 
.1  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  In 
;iclditlon  to,  nat  a':  substitute  for.  rcsular 
ciif-t;  physician's  st.atcment  needed) 

GynccDloglst 

Hell  ing  aids  and  batteries 

Hjme  health  services 

Hospital  expenses 

Insulin  treatment 

Invalid  chair 

La*!  tests 

Lipreidint:  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 

Neurologist 

Nur:^ing  servi'jes  (for  medical  care,  inchtd- 
i!ig  nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 

Occapaiional  therapist 

Ophthalmologist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Oral  surgery 

Osteopath,  llcea.sed 

Pediatrician 


Physical  examinations 

Physician 

Physical  therapist 

Podiatrist 

Psychiatrist 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychologist 

Psychotherapy 

Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Seeii)g-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

Speech  ther.apist 

Splints 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part 
B;  under  Medi  ure 

Sur^.eon 

Telephone  teletype  special  communica- 
tions eqiiipment  f  .r  the  deaf 

Trans oortatlon  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses iif  .per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls 
or  actual  fare.-,  for  t.ixi,  bu^es,  etc  ) 

VacciMPs 

Vltimlns  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  .supplement  or  to  preserve 
s^eneral  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpoi:!  biitj-..'-  for  medical  purposes 

X-roys 

TAXfS 

Real  c^t  ,\te 

State  and  locul  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  Income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  t.ix  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  fl-vc  classes  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  m.iterials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  arc  your  own  contractor. 

When  u.sini,'  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adju-sted  gro.ss  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (eg  ,  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments,  Rjillroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gams,  recovery  of  pension  ccxsts,  dividends 
exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance p.iyraent.s) . 

rONTRIBUTIONS 

In  geiierni,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
iip  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  l.'i.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  llmlled  to  20",  of  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

Cash  contributioivs  to  qualified  organl/.a- 
tions  for  (I)  rellglou'^,  churltable.  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes.  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  cliil'lren  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal.  State  or  local  goveniinental 
units  (tuition  for  children  altoiidint;  paro- 
chial schools  is  not  deluctible).  F.Ur  mar- 
ket value  of  property  (eg,  clothing,  books, 
eriuiptnent,  furniture),  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
special  rules  apjily.  Cont.ict  loc.il  IRS  olTicc  ) 

Travl  expen.ses  (actual  or  7c  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depredation 
in  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  u.sed  m 
charit:ible  activities  (et',  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  char- 
itable organl/.ations  (excess  oi  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
serv'ces) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (eg  .  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  .serv- 
ices for  charitable  organii-atlons. 

Care  of  nnrel.ited  student  In  taxpayer's 
liome  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduct  ion  Is  hmited 
to  ?50  per  month) . 

INTKREST 

Home  mortgage. 
Auto  loan. 


l;.s'!Aiiiiie!-.i  purchases  (television,  washer, 
tirjer,  etc  i . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g..  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
atid  are  not  deductible  as  Interest) .  Not  de- 
ductible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized ) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  chart'e"  if  the  charges  are  baaed 
on  your  unpnld  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  installment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
-service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASUALTY    OR    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (eg.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  flre. 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
alllful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  decrease  to  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  cas- 
ualty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the 
property.  This  amount  must  be  further  re- 
duced by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery 
and,  in  the  case  of  property  held  for  personal 
use,  by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use 
form  4684  for  computing  your  personal  cas- 
ualty loss. 

CHILD   AND   DISABLED   DEPENDENT   CARE   EXPENSES 

A  taxpayer  who  maintains  a  hotisehold 
may  clami  a  deduction  for  employment-re- 
lated expeiLses  Incurred  in  obtaining  care 
for  a  (1)  dependent  who  Is  under  15.  (2) 
pl'.y;;lca!ly  or  mentally  disabled  dependent, 
or  (3)  disabled  spouse.  The  maximum  allow- 
able deduction  Is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a 
y.:ar).  As  a  general  rule,  employment-related 
expenses  are  deductible  only  U  Incurred  for 
services  for  a  qualifying  individual  in  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  excep- 
tion exists  for  child  care  expenses  (as  di.s- 
tlngulshed  from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a 
disabled  Fpouse).  In  this  case,  expenses  out- 
ride the  hoiLsehold  (eg.,  day  care  expendi- 
tures) are  deductible,  but  the  maximum 
dedu'^tion  Is  $200  per  month  for  one  child. 
i'SOO  per  month  for  two  children,  and  $400 
per  month  for  tlirec  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  the 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
income  above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503.  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  iPlcrnal  Revenue  offices. 

MLSCELLANEOtlS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  lo.ss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

Union  dues. 

Co;t  of  prep.'.r;  lion  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  llfi  of  the  tools) , 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  » 
businesi  expense) 

Rental  ci-st  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come-producing property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
Investments. 


March  irtiPl^e 

.'1.  ,      ,  .„ 

Midntmwaot)«<  i^lfotaMMqalMd  far  ap- 
ployBMBt. 

E^^flona  nlMv  mwwel  <•«,  aliia  «)•  mC^: 
shoes  or  halBMb  wocn  iRr  uuii«l|iiiilii)h  wrt- 
ers;  qpecua  ina«ks  mm  fer  vaMMn). 

BuaUMMent»rUlnqii>i^  inpiifL 

BiuiiiMB  gift  eipeow  no*  moa«tflnt  $3S 
per  reciplon*. 

Employmmtaseooy  f«eB  undariov&talo  cir- 
cumstanees.  .  t 

Ckwt  of  •  perkxUo  phjaleal  wmtnatiMi  U 
required  brWiDfdoyn'. 

Cost  of  InsUllatlnn  and  BMlntenuice  of  a 
teleplume  raqi^Ored  by  the  taxpajw'ssiwloy- 
meut  (dednetUm  bMsd  on  haitUBm  um)  . 

Cost  of  bond  If  nqulnd  f  or  flBopkiTiaMit. 

Expenses  of  mn.  <Moe  In  yo«r  liome  It  em- 
ployment raqulras  It. 

Payments  nMde  by  a  teacbsr  ta  a  substi- 
tute. 

Eduoatlonal  expenses  leqiulred  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  yaat  posltinn  or  for 
maintaining  or  sbaipenlng  yoor  sUUs  for 
your  en^ttoymfSnt. 

PolifietA  Campaign  CimifibiUfon*.— Tax- 
payers may  nnv  <flalm  eltbar  m  deduction 
(line  3S,  Schedule  A.  Form  UMO)  or  a  credit 
(line  81,  Itorm  1040),  for  caiiiaign  contn- 
butlons  to  an  IndlTldual  who  la  a  efendidate 
for  nomination  or  eleetlom  ta  any  Vsdecal. 
state,  or  local  oflloe  In  any  prlxnary,  general 
or  special  eleotton.  TIm  deduotlan  or  credit 
is  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  oianinittee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  VsdenO.  St&te.  or 
local  electlTe  public  olBoe,  (I)  national  eom- 
mlttee  of  a  national  poUtlcal  party,  (S)  State 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  a  national  poUtlcal 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  Is  (100  ($300 
for  couples  filing  jointly) .  The  amount  at  the 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  poUtlcal  con- 
tributicn,  with  a  $26  ceiling  ($60  for  couples 
filing  Jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund.— 
Additionally,  taxpajvn  may  TOluntarlly  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($8  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  tiie  costs  of  floe  1976  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  .your  local  IRS  ofllce.  Tou 
may  also  obtain  helpful  pubUcatlons  and 
additional  forms  by  contacting  your  local 
IBS  office. 

OTHER  TAX  RELIKr  UMASOMMB  WOK  OLOBB 
AMERICAire 

Sequired  to  file  a 
tax  return  if 
.  grotM  inoofRe 
Filing  status :  ia  at  leaat 

Single  (under  age  66) $2,860 

Single  (age  66  or  older) 3,100 

Qualifying  widow  (er)  under  66  with 

dependent  child 2,680 

Qualifying  wl<low(er)  66  or  olda  with 

dependent  child 8.400 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

66)  filing  Jointly -    8,400 

Married  couple  ( 1  spouse  66  or  older) 

filing  jointly 4, 160 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  66  or 

older)   filing  jointly 4,900 

Married  filing  separately 760 

AdditioTial  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $760  exemption  aUowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wlfto  who  are  66 
or  older  on  tlie  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
ai-e  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are  Considered  68 
on  the  day  before  your  66th  birthday.  Thus, 
if  your  65th  birthday  is  on  January  1,  1076, 
you  wUl  be  entitled  to  the  addlUonal  9760 
personal  exem|>tion  because  of  age  for  your 
1976  Federal  Income  tax  return. 

Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. — In 
addition  to  the  $760  personal  examption,  a 
tax  credit  of  $30  Is  avaUi^e  for  a  taxpayer, 
spotise,  and  each  dependent.  Ho  additional 
$30  credit  Is  avaUable,  however,  becatise  at 
age  or  blindness. 


S  6t  Ri^^fAkKS 


MS 


.'il^^Hjplil  jii^fVtMt . 
g^'ijMjipBai  amor  1^  fli«l*nff  •■  it  < 
■aofikiit  wEpiiyer,  protktod  nrs  t 
(1)  a^MTt,  (i)  groM  ttUanM).  (S) 
«C  taboSSialdor  n^HaaablPk  (4)  eHmoaaop. 
tad  (C)'«iwnto  ivtom.  Bat  bi  ■ome  eaa«^ 
tiO  <ar  mot*  Indtvldaali  pnitlde  aivpcrt  foe 
•a  tadlTfdiHd.  and  no<6ne  has  ocbtrlbuted 
nifCMW  tbaa  halt  tb»  penson's  sopport.  How- 
•««r.  It  rtU  ms^  be  possible  for  <me  of  the 
individuals  to.be  enUttod  to  a  $780  depend- 
ency dedoetlon.  if  the  fallowing  requlranents 
1^  met  for  multiirie  KO^pport: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
oould  dalm  the  pacsoa  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  si^port  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  .of  the  dependent's 
mippatt. 

8.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10%  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  daUn.  the  d^»aidency  deduction. 
'.S.  Bach  at  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  <^a|m  the  de- 
pendency deduetton  fat  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  died  with  the  income  tax 
return  of  ttie  person  who  claims  the  deipeaA- 
eney  deduction.  Form  2120  (MulUiae  8«q>port 
Peclaratlon)  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Beafdenee  by  EUerlg  Tax- 
payers.— A  tazpayw  may  elect  to  exclude 
trma.  gross  Income  part  or,  under  certain 
drcumatances.  aU  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  66  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  Be  owned  and  occupied  tiie  property  as 
his  peteonal  residence  t<x  a  period  totaling 
at  least  6  yean  wttiiln  ttie  8-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
grass  incmne  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
Uon  can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio 
of  $20,000  over  tbe  adjusted  siUes  price  of 
the  residence.  Fonn  2119  (Ssle  or  Exchange 
of  Personal  Besldenoe)  Is  helpful  in  deter- 
mining what  gain.  If  any,  may  be  excluded 
by  an  tiderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  bis 
home. 

AddltionaUy,  a  taqwyer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
realdenoe  If  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  prtoe  at  the  cfld 
residence.  Additional  time  Is  aUowed  if  (l) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces.  Publication  633  (Tax  Information  on 
Selling  Tour  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Betirement  Income  Credit. — ^To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  inc(»ne  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  VS.  ciUnen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  Income  In  excess  of  $600  in  each 
of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1975,  and 
(c)  have  certain  types  of  qtialifying  "retire- 
ment income".  Five  types  of  income— pen- 
sions, annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends  in- 
cluded on  line  16,  Form  1040,  and  gross  rents 
from  Schedule  E,  Part  H,  column  (b) — qual- 
ify for  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  credit  is  16%  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, <» 

2.  $1,624  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  66  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Betirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  the  $1,524  fig- 
ure is  reduMd  by  the  amount  of  earned  In- 
come In  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this  amount 


Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  ttie  eaniM  Income 
In  excess  of  $1,900  iq>  to  •l.VOO,  plus  the 
total  amount  over  $1,700.  Penoos  72  and 
over  an  not  snl^ect  $o  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Sotaadule  B  is  used  tar  taj^wyeia  who  claim 
the  retirement  Inooma  orodlt. 

The  mtanal  Pevenne  Servioe  wUl  also 
oom|>ute  the  reUiement  Income  credit  for  a 
taiqiiayer  If  he  has  lavnaatad  ttia$.IB8  oom- 
pvte  his  tax.  he  aiwau  tha-qnaattans  for 
columns  A  anid  B,  aad  he  nnwpl>i>as  lines 
2  and  6  on  Schednla  &— ntoting  to  the 
amount  at  his  Social  aaomlty  baBeflta,  BaU- 
road  Betirement  annnltlea,  aamed  Income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  Incoww  (pensions, 
axmalUaa,  interest,  dividends,  and  nnts). 
The  ta^payw  should  also  write  "IOC"  on 
line  17,  Form  1040. 

Older  Americans  dunild  also  be  aware 
of  the  iqiedal  payment  or  laedit  available 
under  the  recently  enacted  Tax  Be<loctlon 
Act  of  1976. 

This  payment,  called  the  earned  Income 
credit,  u  available  to  persrau  with  total  In- 
eomea  <rf  less  than  $8,000  dtvlng  1975  and 
the  payment  can  amount  up  to  $400.  Total 
Income  Includes  earned  Income  fiiom  salaries, 
wages,  tips  or  other  exnployee  compensation, 
and  self -employment  earnings. 

Fu:  indivldtials  with  Incomes  up  to  $4,000, 
the  reftihdable  credit  Is  10  pooent  of  their 
earned  Income  (mly.  to  a  maiimum  of  $400. 
Q\!allfied  workers  with  Incomes  between  $4,- 
000  and  $8,000  also  are  ahUtled  to  the  credit, 
but  the  amount  of  the  payment  decreases  $i 
f<»:  ewy  $10  of  earned  Income  or. adjusted 
gross  inctHue  over  $4,000.  No  crodlt'ls  allow- 
able for  those  ^th  Incomes  of  $8AW  or  more. 

m  addition  to  Uie  Income  requirement, 
taxpayers  must  have  maintained  a  home  in 
the  United  States  for  the  mtlre  year  for 
themselves  and  at  least  one  dependent  child 
who  was  under  19  years  of  age  or  a  full-time 
student. 


LETTER  TO  A  BUREAUCRAT 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  cax.ivoBina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
good  friend  and  constitoent,  Roland 
Curran,  of  Bakersfleld.  bas  sent  to  me 
an  item  which  is  so  priceless  that  I  feel 
it  would  be  unfair  not  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues.  "Letter  to  a  Boreaucrat" 
is  sometliing  I  am  sure  each  one  of  us 
has  secretly  dreamed  of  sending  to  sev- 
eral individuals  and  agencies  throughout 
our  congressional  tenure — ^in  fact,  as  the 
bureaucracy  continues  to  grow,  the  list 
of  possible  letter  recipients  increases 
with  it. 

This  magnificent  concoction  has 
pricked  a  hole  in  the  pompous  balloon  of 
over-regulation,  pointing  to  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  our  excessive  paperwork 
requirements:  our  impossible  environ- 
mental impact  statement  demands;  the 
OSHA  regulations  which  are  driving 
small  businessmen  mad;  and  the  mock- 
ery we  have  made  of  equal  opportunity. 
Rather  then  spoil  the  reading  for  my 
colleagues,  I  will  not  go  on.  although, 
believe  me,  I  could,  at  great  length.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  only  mar  <»i  the 
humor  of  this  article  is  its  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  bureaucratie  truth. 

The  letter  follows: 


^96 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  11,  1976 


[From  the  Los  Augeies  Times.  Mar.  2.  19761 

tXTTSm    TO    A    BinXAUCSAT 

Mayob, 
The  City  of  Midland.  Tex. 
Mr.  Manuel  Sanchez, 

Area  Director.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Deab  Mb.  Sanckxz:  Reference  is  made  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hays,  Coromunlty 
DeTelopment  Are*  Representative  from  your 
offlce.  for  a  parking  place  at  the  Midland  Re- 
gional Air  Terminal  for  a  U.S.  government 
vehicle  to  be  tised  by  your  staff  when  tbey 
visit  tbe  Weat  Texas  area  from  time  to  time. 

We  will  of  course  be  happy  to  process  a 
proper  application,  but  a  simple  request  by 
telephone  or  letter  just  won't  do  at  all.  In 
order  to  Justify  as  many  public  employees  as 
possible  and  to  make  things  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  anyone  trying  to  do  business  with 
the  City  of  Midland,  we  have  adopted  a  few 
regulations  and  guidelines : 

1.  You  must  obtain  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  or  the  National  Ar- 
chives, or  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  some- 
place, a  supply  of  application  form  COM- 
1975.  You  must  submit  three  executed  and 
fourteen  confirmed  copies  of  this  applica- 
tion. When  the  copies  arrive,  we  will  distrib- 
ute them  to  our  Department  of  Aviation,  Fire 
and  Police  Departments,  and  the  Public 
Works  Department,  the  City  Attorneys  of- 
fice and  anyone  else  we  can  think  of. 

2.  Along  with  the  application  submit  the 
make  and  model  of  the  proposed  vehicle  to- 
gether with  certified  assurances  that  every- 
one connected  with  the  manufacture,  servic- 
ing and  operation  of  same  were  paid  accord- 
ing to  a  wage  scale  that  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

3.  Submit  a  genealogical  table  for  every- 


one who  will  operate  said  vehicle  so  that  we 
can  ascertain  that  there  win  be  a  precisely 
exact  equal  percentage  of  whites,  blacks  and 
other  iainoritle.s,  as  well  as  women  and  the 
elderly. 

4.  Submit  certified  assurances  that  this 
plan  has  been  dlscttssed  at  length  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  submit  that  commission's  certification 
that  requirement  3  above  has  been  fully  com- 
piled with. 

5.  Submit  certified  assurances  that  all  op- 
erators of  said  vehicle  and  any  filling  station 
personnel  tiiat  service  same  will  be  equlppwd 
with  steel-toed  boots,  safety  goggles  and 
crash  helmets  and  that  the  vehicle  will  be 
equipped  with  safety  belts  and  an  air  bag 
to  show  compliance  with  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

6  Submit  an  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment. You  will  probably  want  to  hire  an  ex- 
peu-<ive  consultant  to  do  this,  as  you  prob- 
ably have  no  one  on  your  staff  with  the  ex- 
pertise to  prepare  it.  The  statement  should 
show  the  number  of  times  that  vehicles  will 
be  operated,  times  of  day,  the  name  of  the 
operator  of  the  vehicle  and  the  number  of 
other  vehicles  that  might  be  coming  Into 
or  leaving  the  parking  lot  at  the  same  time, 
as  well  as  the  nimiber  and  type  of  aircraft 
that  might  be  landing  or  taking  off  at  the 
airport  at  the  same  time  and  an  exact  con- 
clusion as  to  the  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  atmosphere  in  West  Texas. 

7,  In  order  to  obtain  approval  of  a  nega- 
tive Environmental  Impact  Statement,  you 
will  not  be  able  to: 

(a)  op>erate  the  car  on  gasoline  produced 
from  domestic  oil  because  that  would  re- 
quire that  someone  discover  it,  process  it  and 

deliver   it   and   It   1'!  possible   that  some  pri- 


vate person,  firm  or  corporation  might  real- 
ize a  profit  as  a  result  of  such  activities  and 
this  simply  won't  do.  Rowerer,  If  ttM  gaso- 
line Li  produced  from  foreign  oU,  this  wUl  be 
acceptable  and  we  don't  care  what  grade  it 
is  or  how  much  profit  the  foreign  producers 
make,  nor  will  we  even  concern  ourselves 
about  this; 

I  b )  operate  the  car  from  energy  produced 
by  coal  because  this  might  require  digging 
a  hole  in  the  ground  and  that  is  simply  not 
acceptable  in  the  United  States;  at 

I  c  I  operate  the  car  by  solar  enugy  because 
this  is  the  most  abxindant  source  of  energy 
available  and  it  is  entirely  too  practical  to 
Justify  any  expenditure  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

8.  Submit  a  certificate  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  all  of  the 
certifiers  of  the  above  assurances  are  duly 
and  legally  authorized  by  Congress  to  make 
such  certificates  and  that  Mr.  Hays  Is  duly 
and  legally  authorized  by  Congress  and  the 
President  to  make  this  implication,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  a  duly  or- 
ganized and  legally  eriirt.lng  Independent  na- 
tion with  full  right,  power  and  authority  to 
c^>erate  automobiles  In  the  first  place. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  rest  assured 
that  the  application  will  be  promptly  referred 
to  someone  for  approvaL  We  cannot  state 
at  this  time  who  that  smneone  wUl  be  be- 
cause whatever  department  he  or  she  Is  In 
will  be  undergoing  a  process  at  reorganisa- 
tion and  the  delegation  of  authority  or  ap- 
proval will  change  frmn  daj  to  day  Mad  you 
will  just  have  to  take  pot  luck  as  to  who  has 
authority  to  approve  your  application.  If 
anyone. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  Angelo,  Jr., 

Mayor. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  L.  Duley,  Aldersgate  United 
Methodist  Chiirch,  Alexandria,  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Once  again,  our  Pother  and  our  God, 
V  e  pause  in  prayer  seeking  to  stop  the 
wanderings  of  our  minds  to  center  our 
thougiite  upon  You  as  Lord.  We  come  on 
the  same  old  terms,  because  of  our  need 
of  Thy  help  and  our  faith  tiiat  You  do 
govern  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

You.  O  Lord,  have  given  us  the  toner 
voice  of  conscience  that  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish good  frtHn  evil.  We  come  con- 
fessing that  we  are  sinful,  that  we  live 
daily  in  the  midst  of  great  temptation  to 
immorality,  to  indecency,  and  to  follow 
our  own  desires  rather  than  seeking  to 
ask  what  You  would  have  us  do  and  be. 
PV)rgive  us  and  help  vs,  O  God,  at  the 
many  points  of  our  uncertainties. 

Disasters  across  the  world  come  as 
news  from  afar  and  do  not  jar  our  com- 
placency but  then  several  doeen  miners 
go  into  a  tunnel  of  deatti  and  we  feel  akto 
to  the  sense  of  loss  seen  to  the  griertog 
faces  of  those  families  and  know  that 
somehow  this  too  is  our  concern.  Then, 
too,  senseless,  unexplatoed  deaths  of 
families  and  individuals,  to  our  local 
areas  awaken  us  to  the  anguish,  fears, 
and  hurts  lingering  behtod  the  walls  of 
countless  homes. 

Stop  our  bxuyness  and  cause  us  to  see 
ourselves  before  You  as  Your  persons 
that  together  we  can  meet  the  ixt)blems 
of  the  day  to  which  You  have  allowed 
us  to  live;  gratefully  aware  that  together 
v\  e  can  meet  the  increasing  challoiges  of 
these  days  that  all  we  do  may  be  done 
before  You  as  Lord  and  God.  Amen. 


HJl.  2575.  An  act  to  authoriz*  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restriction- 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  t- 
the  city  of  Algona.  Iowa,  for  .-airport  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  3440.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ol  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  nse  oT  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Grund  Junction,  Colo  ,  for  alrpori 
purposes; 

BLB.  9617.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ol  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Alva.  OMa.,  for  airport  ptirposes: 
and 

H.R.  11883.  An  act  to  increase  the  teirpo- 
rary  debt  limit,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.B.  8617.  An  act  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Post«l  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voltintarUy,  as  private 
citizens.  In  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  protect  such  employecii  from  im- 
proper political  RollcHations.  and  for  o'.li'-r 
pvuposes. 

Tlie  message  also  amiouiiced  that  Uie 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  8617 >  entitled  'An  act  to 
restore  to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  emj^oyees  their  rights  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  piivate  citizens,  to 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
I»x>tect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses,"  requests  a  confei*ence  with  the 
Hmise  on  the  disagreetog  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mi\ 
McGee,  Mr.  BuBDiCK,  Mr.  Fong.  and  Mr. 
SisvENS  to  be  the  conferees  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lias  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
iDroceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
ills  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  .stands 
approved. 

Tliere  tios  no  objection. 


tliiiUes — and  their  vie«".s  may  tLerefore 
he  more  relevant. 

In  last  week's  straw  vote.  Mo  Uball. 
whose  Presidential  campaign  ajmears  to 
be  gaining  momentum  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  emerged  frcnn  the  toufl^  and 
crowded  field  with  a  clear  idurality  of  25 
percent — 62  votes. 

Trailing  Mo  were  Jimmy  Carter  with 
48  votes,  Henbt  Jacksov  36.  Hubert 
HunPHRSY  36,  Red  Harris  27,  Eugene 
McCarthy  20,  and  Bibch  Bath  19. 

On  the  Reputdican  side.  Preddent 
I\>rd  outsMlled  Ronald  Reagan.  86  votes 
to  80,  reflecting  Mr.  Ford's  success  to  the 
early  GOP  primaries. 

But  for  Mr.  Upai.t.,  who  liegan  the  cam- 
paign with  little  national  recognition, 
these  findings  are  perhaps  a  more  aus- 
picious omen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1313.  An  act  to  avtthorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictlona 
cm  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  r\ty  of  RoUa.  Mo.,  for  airport  purpose-; 
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NEW  EVIDENCE  OF  UDALL  SURGE 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Udall  surge  continues.  Results  of  a  straw 
poll  taken  last  week  at  Western  State 
University  College  of  Law,  in  my  home 
city  of  San  Diego,  show  our  colleague  the 
front  runner  of  seven  actual  and  poten- 
tial candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President. 

I  believe  this  poll  was  significant,  since 
Western  State  is  an  unusual  law  school. 
Most  of  the  students  have  worked  at 
other  careers,  or  been  forced  by  financial 
or  other  circumstances  to  delay  their  la^r 
studies.  "Rieir  average  age  is  in  the  early 


STATUS  OP  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  todude  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  rise  to  to- 
f  orm  the  House  on  the  status  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1976  congressional  budget  This 
is  the  seventh  notification  to  the  House 
about  where  Congress  stands  to  relation 
to  the  budget  authority  and  outlays  cefl- 
ing  and  the  revenue  floor  adc^ted  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466. 

As  of  the  close  of  legislative  busines.s 
last  week,  March  11,  1976,  the  current 
level  of  spendtog  stood  as  follows: 

STATUS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  197«  COTXUlSSIONAL  BUDGfT 
REFlFf.Tir.5  COMPLETED  ACTION  ^S  OF  MAR.  ll,  19ri, 
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BiK)get 
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The  current  level  of  funding,  and 
therefore  the  amount  remaining  has 
changed  stoce  last  we^'s  notification  due 
to  favorable  congreasional  actl^ru  on  the 
third  budget  rescission  bill,  1976  (H.R. 
11665)  which  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate ratified  last  week.  This  bill  reduced 
the  current  level  of  spending  and  has 
actually  left  more  room  for  legislation 
which  the  House  must  consider  dm  ing 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
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I  must  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  three  major  spending  bills 
yet  remain  to  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress: fiscal  year  1976  f  ppropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  fiscal  year  1976 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid,  v/hich  is 
now  pending  in  the  Senate;  and  the 
spring  supplemental  ftppropi-Jation. 

In  addition  to  these  bills  the  pressures 
of  changing  economic  trends  continue  to 
make  the  budget  vulnerable  to  increases 
in  spending  by  increases  in  spending  for 
mandatory  programs. 

In  summary  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  warn 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  leaves  little  room 
for  new  legislation  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  which  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  res- 
olution. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEWSPAPERMAN  ELLIS 
EMMONS  REED 

(Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Downey  and  the  Los  Angeles  area 
reading  public  in  general  shared  the  loss 
of  a  respected  citizen  and  newspaperman 
with  the  passing  of  Ellis  Emmons  Reed, 
known  as  "Bill  Reed,"  on  February  27, 
1976.  Bill  Reed  worked  on  coimtry  week- 
lies and  big  city  dallies.  He  served  with 
distinction  as  reporter,  copy  reader,  and 
feature  writer.  His  professional  awards 
included  the  Francis  Wayland  Ayer 
Award  for  top  typographical  makeup 
when  he  was  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News. 

In  California,  he  served  as  editor  of  tlie 
Daily  Star  Progress  at  Brea  and  as  e.x- 
ecutlve  editor  of  the  Citizen,  Hollywood. 
At  the  age  of  75  he  completed  his  work- 
ing career  with  his  service  as  city  editor 
of  the  Downey  Herald  American  on 
June  20,  1975.  His  was  a  cai-eer  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  highest  principles  of  jour- 
nalistic excellence — a  record  upon  which 
he  could  reflect  with  jastifiable  pride  in 
retirement — a  pride  in  which  his  family 
must  take  comfort  in  their  bereavement. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
Bill  Reed,  a  respected  journalist  whose 
personal  performance  .standards  were  ex- 
emplary, earning  him  the  admiration  of 
coworkers  and,  in  his  later  years,  of  the 
public  of  my  home  city  of  Downey.  Calif. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8650,  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
IN  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  tlie  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  8650)  to  a.ssist  low- 
income  persons  in  iasulating  their  homes, 


to  facilitate  State  and  local  adoption  of 
ccergy  coDeervatiOQ  standards  for  new 
buildings,  and  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of 
HoiBlng  and  Urban  Development  to  un- 
dertake research  and  to  develop  energy 
conservation  performance  standards, 
with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

Tlie  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
con.sln?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Barrett,  Ashley.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania.  St  Germain.  BnowN  of 
Michigan,. and  Rol'sselot. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.    12455 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  12455. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2498,  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AND 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS,   1975 

Mr.  EVINa  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  tS. 
2498  >  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  transfer  certain  disaster  relief  func- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  other  Federal  agencies,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Small 
Business  in  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
S.MiTH    of    Iowa,    Bercland,    Gonzalez, 

CORMAM.   HANLEY,   YATRON,   BRECKINRIDGE, 

HuKGATE.  EviNs  of  Tenne.ssee,  J.  William 
Stanton,  Mrs.  Fenwick.  and  Mr.  Good- 
L'NG.  and  Mr.  Conte. 


AN.VOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPE.AKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement.  Pursuant  to  the 
provi-sions  of  clau.se  3ib>  of  rule  27,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  wiilch  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
10  under  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
liave  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  tho.se  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
T.onrecord '  votes  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  Cl:au-  will  then  put  the  question 
uii  each  motion  on  which  the  fmther 
pieceedir.gs  were  postponed. 


NEGOTIATED  CONTRACTING 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'HJl.  11504>  to  amend  sec- 
tion 502(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   11504 

Be  it  cnailcd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Represeniatiics  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  60a(a)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1986  (46  U.S.C.  1152iiO  ) 
IK  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "June  30,  1976,"  and 
Inserimg  lu  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1979,". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (1)  the 
words  "111  fiscal  1971,  43  per  centum  In  fiscal 
197:»,  41  per  centum  In  fiscal  1973.  39  per 
centum  in  fiscal  1974.  37  per  centum  in  fiscal 
1975.  and  35  per  centum  In  fiscal  1976". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded^ 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  WiUiout  objection,  a 
.^econd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Downing)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  the  distin- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  11504. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  gives  a  ves- 
sel owner  two  options  when  contracting 
with  a  shipyard  for  the  construction  of 
a  subsidized  vessel.  He  can  either  use  the 
competitive  bidding  procedure,  in  which 
case  the  maximum  construction  subsidy 
payable  would  be  50  percent.  Alterna- 
tively, he  can  use  the  so-called  negoti- 
ated contracting  procedure,  provided  by 
section  502' a),  in  which  case  the  maxi- 
mum construction  subsidy  would  be  35 
percent. 

H.R.  11504,  as  reported,  would  amend 
section  502' a)  In  two  respects: 

First.  It  would  extend  such  negotiation 
authority  for  3  more  years — from  June 
30,  1976  to  June  30,  1979. 

Second.  Such  negotiated  price  must 
result  in  a  constiaiction-differential  sub- 
sidy rate  that  is  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
45  percent. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  by  means  of  negotiated 
contracting  has  been  found  superior  to 
competitive  Lidding.  This  procedure  per- 
mits the  owner  to  obtain  an  optimum 
price  by  working  closely  with  a  selected 
sliipyard  on  tiie  design  and  de\elopment 
of  the  desired  \c.s.sel,  and  it  facilitates 
the  m.trketing  endeavors  of  individual 
shipyards.  In  addition,  it  obviates  the 
expense  in\olved  in  the  preparation  of 
bids  by  multiplicity  of  shipyard  bidders : 
only  one  of  which  receives  a  ship  con- 
stniclioa  contract. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  amended  section  502 
'  a  I  to  permit  negotiated  contracting  for 
a  trial  period  of  3  years.  As  an  Incentive 
to  American  .shipyards  to  make  the  nee- 
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essary  capital  investment  to  increase 
productivity,  this  authori^  was  subject 
to  a  decreasing  scale  of  guideline  rates. 
Although  the  statutory  maxlmiun  for 
construction-differential  subsidy  re- 
mained at  50  percent,  these  guideline 
rates  declined  by  2  percent  per  year,  tm- 
til  a  subsidy  level  of  35  percent  was 
achieved  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  there- 
after. 

This  program  proved  so  successful 
that  in  1973  the  Congress  extended  it  for 
an  additional  3  years.  The  American 
shipbuilding  industry  met  the  challenge, 
and  has  invested  or  is  committed  to  in- 
vest about  $1  billion  in  capital  improve- 
ments. Additionally,  subsidized  construc- 
tion piu^uant  to  the  building  program 
provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970  has  been  contracted  for  by  means 
of  negotiated  procurement  witliin  these 
guideline  rates. 

Because  of  the  so-called  oil  crisis  and 
other  factors  over  which  American  ship- 
yards and  U.S.-flag  CQ>erators  had  no 
control,  other  than  liquefied  natiu^ 
gas — LNG — carriers  and  certain  other 
very  specialized  vessels,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  construct  vessels  at  the  exist- 
ing guideline  I'ate  of  35  percent. 

The  authority  to  construct  U.S.-flag 
vessels  with  up  to  50  i}ercent  subsidy 
remains,  but  competitive  bidding  must 
be  employed  if  such  subsidy  exceeds  35 
percent. 

Competitive  bidding  is  an  ineCBcient 
method  to  construct  the  sophisticated 
vessels  required  for  our  foreign  trade, 
so  that  American  shipyards  and  UJS.- 
flag  operators  are  curently  being  penal- 
ized for  events  entirely  beyond  their  con- 
trol. New  contracts  for  U.S.-flag  vessels 
are  not  materializing,  and  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  is  in  dire  straits. 

Not  one  subsidized  construction  con- 
tract has  yet  been  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  the  first  time  in  over  25 
years,  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
not  requested  fimds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  construction-differential  subsidy 
program.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  found  our  current  shipyard  mobili- 
zation base  to  be  only  "marginally  ade- 
quate" for  national  defense  purposes. 
This  problem  has  been  compounded  by 
the  above  situation;  of  the  eight  Ameri- 
can shipyards  primarily  dependent  upon 
subsidized  construction,  four  need  new 
contracts  now.  The  implications  of  this 
grave  situation  are  very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  originally  introduced, 
the  bill  would  have  permitted  construc- 
tion subsidy  of  up  to  50  percent  for  con- 
tracts arrived  at  by  negotiated  contract- 
ing. It  would,  therefore,  have  made  the 
negotiated  contracting  and  competitive 
bidding  ceilings  identical. 

However,  your  committee  felt  that  it 
W8S  important  to  insure  that  construc- 
tion subsidy  rates  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  concluded  that  the  need  for  a 
subsidy  in  excess  of  45  percent  had  not 
been  conclusively  demonstrated.  There- 
fore, we  amended  the  bill  to  limit  such 
sub.sidy  to  45  percent  where  negotiated 
contracting  is  employed.  A  construction 
subsidy  rate  of  up  to  50  percent  may  con- 
tinue to  be  awarded  if  construction  con- 
tracts are  awarded  by  competitive  bid- 
ding. 


Existing  market  conditions  and  the 
statutory  irtandards  of  section  502(a) 
insures  that  the  public  interest  is  ade- 
quatdy  protected.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
tension of  negotiated  contracting  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  11504  Is  for  3  years  only, 
and  will  be  thoroughly  examined  during 
the  annual  oversight  hearings  held  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  tlie 
House  to  pass  this  very  vital  legislation, 
so  that  the  more  efficient  negotiated  con- 
tracting method  can  be  used  to  construct 
U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  H.R. 
11504. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thiutiday,  by  a  vote 
of  316  to  42,  the  House  passed  H.R.  11481, 
the  authorization  request  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1977.  It 
is  extremely  significant  that  for  the  first 
time  in  over  25  years,  this  annual  au- 
thorization request  did  not  contain  funds 
for  the  construction  of  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant vessels.  What  this  means  is  that 
the  United  States  is  not  constructing  the 
vessels  desperately  needed  for  our  foreign 
commerce  and  national  security. 

The  reasons  for  this  situation  are  many 
and  complex,  and  has  been  commented 
on  by  Mr.  Downing  in  some  detail.  How- 
ever, let  me  assure  the  House  that  this 
bill  H.R.  11504  would  be  of  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  these  needed  U.S.-flag 
merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  equal  importance  is 
tliat  tlie  American  taxpayer's  hard- 
earned  dollars  should  never  be  wasted. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  H.R.  11504, 
as  amended  and  reported  by  my  commit- 
tee, gives  ample  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion subsidy  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  difference  between  com- 
petitive bidding  and  negotiated  contract- 
ing. 

Competitive  bidding  is  just  that — the 
purchaser  lets  out  bids,  a  number  of  com- 
panies bid  on  the  job,  and  the  award  of 
the  contract  usually  goes  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

Negotiated  contracting,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  procedure  where  the  pui'chaser 
is  free  to  select  the  company  he  thinks 
will  do  tlie  best  job,  and  then  the  con- 
tract price  can  be  arrived  at  through  ne- 
gotiations. I  say  can  be  arrived  at,  be- 
cause the  purchaser  is  always  free  to 
break  off  negotiations  and  negotiate  with 
another  cranpany. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  I  favor  it.  However,  we 
have  found  that  it  is  a  wasteful  and 
senseless  way  to  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  today's  highly  sophisticated 
merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  is  not  alone  in  fa- 
voring negotiated  contracting  over  com- 
petitive bidding  when  it  comes  to  vessels. 
Throughout  the  world,  the  ccmstruction 
of  ves-sels  by  means  of  negotiated  con- 
tractmg  has  been  found  superior  to  com- 
petitive bidding.  This  procedure  iiermits 


the  owner  to  obtain  an  optimiun  price 
by  working  closely  with  a  selected  ship- 
yard <m  the  design  and  develc^ment  of 
the  desired  veesel;  and  it  facilitates  the 
marketing  endeavors  of  individual  ship- 
yards. In  addition,  it  obviates  the  expense 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  bids  by  a 
multiplicity  of  shipyard  bidders;  only 
one  of  which  receives  a  ship  construction 
contract. 

In  recc^rnition  of  this,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  amended  section  502 
(a)  to  |}ermit  negotiated  contracting  for 
a  trial  period  of  3  years.  As  an  incentive 
to  American  shipyards  to  make  the  nec- 
essary capital  investment  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, this  authority  was  subject  to  a 
decreasing  scale  of  guideline  rates.  Al- 
thou^  the  statutory  maximum  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  remained 
at  50  percent,  these  guideline  rates  de- 
clined by  2  percent  per  year,  until  a 
subsidy  level  of  35  percent  was  achieved 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  thereafter.  This 
program  proved  so  successful  that  in  1973 
the  Congress  extended  it  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years. 

The  American  shipbuilding  industry 
met  the  challenge,  and  has  invested,  or  is 
committed  to  Invest,  about  $1  billion  in 
capital  improvements.  Additionally,  all 
subsidized  construction  pursuant  to  the 
building  program  provided  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  means  of  negotiated  pro- 
curement within  these  guideline  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  11504.  as  reported 
by  ovu:  committee,  would  permit  nego- 
tiated contracting  for  an  additional  3 
years,  with  construction  subsidy  limited 
to  45  percent. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  legislation,  so  that  the  more  efficient 
negotiated  contracting  method  can  be 
used  to  construct  the  merchant  vessels 
lequired  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ruppk). 

Mr.  RUFFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
supporting  the  bill,  HJl.  11504,  which 
woiild  allow  negotiated  contracting  to  be 
tised  on  construction  subsidy  contracts 
providing  for  a  differential  rate  of  up  to 
45  percent  Under  present  law  negotiated 
contracting  may  be  used  only  if  the  dif- 
ferential does  not  exceed  35  percent,  but 
rates  of  up  to  50  percent  may  be  awarded 
if  a  competitive-bidding  process  is  used. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  bill 
does  not  increase  the  amount  of  mone^* 
that  is  authorized  for  the  construction 
subsidy  program. 

This  .vear  no  additional  amounts  were 
authorized  and  this  will  not  change.  The 
sole  question  presented  by  H.R.  11504  is 
whether  the  increased  differential  be- 
Uveen  U.S.  and  foreign  shipbuilding  costs 
should  be  met  through  the  competitive 
bidding  or  negotiated  bidding  process. 

Negotiated  bidding  should  be  encour- 
aged because  it  is  a  much  more  efficient 
way  of  contracting  for  vessels.  It  reduces 
design  costs  and  allows  owners  to  ar; 
range  to  build  a  series  of  vessels  witli  one 
shipyard.  This  series  construction  can 
reduce  the  number  of  man-hours  re- 
quired to  build  a  ship  by  nearly  40  per- 
cent. Negotiated  bidding  Is  used  in  non- 
Government   .shipbuilding   contracts    in 
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the  United  States  and  is  utilized  almost 
exclusively  to  contract  for  vessels  in  for- 
eign yards. 

There  are  ample  protections  available 
to  Insure  that  the  construction  subsidy 
rate  Is  not  unnecessarily  high.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  required  to  have 
full  access  to  all  records  and  documents; 
tht  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  deter- 
mine that  the  price  is  "fair  and  reason- 
able"; and  the  contractin'?  party  has  the 
l>urden  of  proof  If  there  is  any  question 
about  the  rate  that  is  awarded.  These 
protections  have  been  exercised  care- 
fully. For  example,  for  every  year  since 
guidelines  were  first  set  in  1971,  the 
average  CDE  level  has  been  below  the 
guideline  rates. 

Now,  however,  conditions  have  chang- 
ed and  the  existing  35-percent  gulde- 
hne  rate  cannot  be  met.  Because  of 
a  large  over-capacity  in  world  shipyards 
foreign  prices  have  fallen  dramatically. 
Foreign  yards  are  able  to  cut  their  costs 
because  In  past  years  they  have  had  a 
much  higher  profit  margin  than  U.S. 
yards.  Without  this  profit  margin.  U.S. 
yards  are  hard  pressed  to  cut  prices  to 
meet  the  foreign  competition,  and  there- 
fore the  differential  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  costs  Is  Increasing.  Also,  during 
thia  year  the  dollar  has  strengthened 
significantly  in  regard  to  the  currencies 
of  other  shipbuilding  nations.  This 
makes  ship  prices  In  foreign  yards  lower 
In  comparison  with  U.S.  yards.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Maritime  Administration  es- 
timates that  the  differential  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  costs  has  widened  by  3 
to  5  percent  in  the  last  year  solely  be- 
cause of  the  strengthening  of  the  dollar. 
In  just  the  last  6  months,  the  dollar  has 
strengthened  2.4  percent  In  comparison 
with  the  Japanese  yen. 

This  bill  Is  necessaiT;  it  will  not  In- 
crease authorizations;  It  fosters  a  more 
competitive  contracting  procedure;  and 
history  has  demonstrated  that  there  are 
adequate  protections  available  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  the  Government.  I  ask  all 
Members  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOWNINQ  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Downing^  that  the  Hou.se 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  hill  H.R. 
11504,  as  am.ended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  >  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.-  laid  on  the 
table. 


There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  desiring  to  do  .so  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remark.^  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia ? 


CAT  J.  OP  THE 

HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  la 

not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  present. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virg 

inia.  Mr.  Speak- 

er.  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU 

was  taken  bv  electronic  de- 

vice,  and  tiie  following 

Members  failed 

to  respond : 

(RoU  No.   103  1 

Ab?i;: 

Evanr..  lud 

M08S 

Aiidrews.  N.C. 

Fary 

No'an 

AnnuLLi'.ij 

Fiisoe'.l 

OHara 

Archer 

Foley 

ONelU 

Armstrong 

Ford.  Tenn. 

I'eppcr 

AshJey 

GoodJlui 

Pey.ser 

AnCoin 

Giiyer 

R\innei  J 

BadUio 

Hansen 

S.intuii 

Barrp'.t 

Harkln 

Sar  banes 

BeU 

Uarsha 

Scheuer 

Biuaxl 

Hayes.  lud. 

Shipley 

BOKSS 

mbert 

Shuster 

Bo  land 

Helna 

Simon 

Bonker 

Hin&haw 

Stanton, 

Bowen 

Holland 

James  V. 

Br<;<teaia.s 

Jarman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Brown,  MIrh. 

Karth 

Stokes 

Brown.  OtUo 

Kindness 

Studds 

ChappeU 

Litton 

Symington 

Chitholm 

Long.  La. 

Symms 

CoUlns.  Ul 

McCloskey 

Thornton 

Conlan 

McOolUster 

Udall 

Cjnyers 

McOomxacIc 

Vander  Veen 

Cotter 

Mcr>ad« 

Vlgorlto 

C.'-ane 

McKlnney 

WUson.  C.  H. 

DrlUiins 

Macdonald 

Wlrth 

Didcm.son 

Manden 

Wolff 

Dlf'!3 

Metcalfe 

Wrtgnt 

Djdct 

Meyner 

Wydler 

Drinan 

Michel 

Young,  Alaskii 

Eckhardc 

MUler,  Calf. 

Young,  Ga. 

EilenboMi 

MoaUey 

Young,  Tex. 

Es<U 

MoSett 

Evanis.  Culo. 

Mosher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  333 

Members  have  recorded 

their  presence 

by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiurther  pro- 

ceedings under  the  call 

were  dispensed 

with. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  8092)  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  cany  out  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

HR.  8092 
*)<■   I.'   enuoUd   by   the  Senate   and   House 
of  Reine.^entatlies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameri:-u  in  Congrc^t  ii,  .scmhVrf  Tl-.at  fsectlon 


15  of  the  Enda:i(iered  Species  Act  of  1073  (16 
U.S.C.  1542)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -and  not  to  exceed 
•  10,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1976,"  In  para- 
graph (A)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  fl.scBl 
year  1976.  and  not  to  exceed  the  total  of 
«26,0O0,000  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1976. '•. 
and 

(2)  by  .striking  out  "and  not  to  cxceec! 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  197e,"  in  paragraph 
(B)  ihe.'-eof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  yenr 
1076.  not  to  cr.ceci  $500,000  for  the  period  be- 
gintilr  g  Ji'Iy  1.  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  197(5.  Biid  not  to  exceed  the  total  of 
*5.000.000  for  fi.scal  years  1977  and  1078,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Mis.sourl  ^Mrs.  Sut-livan)   Is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
8092  extends  the  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Commerce  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973.  The  existing  authorizations  for 
both  Departments'  ercpire  on  June  30, 
1976. 

Tlie  Endan;jered  Species  Act  of  1973 
provided  new  and  stronger  authority  for 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  species.  That  authority  in- 
cluded a  broader  re.sponslbility  to  list 
species  that  are  subject  to  provisions  of 
the  act  and  also  strengthened  the  Sec- 
retary's ability  to  protect  and  manage 
the  listed  species  to  the  point  where  they 
are  restored  and  can  be  removed  from 
the  list.  The  goal  of  the  endangered 
species  program  is  to  maintain  a  healthy 
diversity  of  species  and  to  preserve  in 
their  natural  ecosystems  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  that  are  endangered 
with  extinction  or  threatened  with  en- 
dangerment.  Wherever  possible,  the  pro- 
gram seeks  to  restore  such  species  to  the 
point  at  which  It  Is  once  again  a  viable 
component  of  Its  ecosystem.  Further,  in- 
iofar  as  possible,  it  is  the  Intent  of  the 
prosiam  to  prevent  other  species  from 
becoming  endangered. 

Tlie  committee  held  3  days  of  over- 
.sight  hearings  on  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  in  October  1975,  to  examine  its 
implementation  and  administration.  Al- 
though substantial  progress  had  been 
made  in  implementing  parts  of  tlie  act. 
tlie  testimony  presented  indicated  that 
there  have  been  many  probleins  and  de- 
lays encountered  in  implementing  tlie 
act. 

Some  of  those  problems  were  clearly 
tlie  result  of  manpower  and  funding 
shortages.  In  addition,  the  International 
Convention  on  Endangered  Species  took 
effect  on  July  1,  1975,  which  now  requires 
us  to  take  steps  to  delineate  the  U.S. 
scientific  and  management  authorities 
in  order  to  implement  our  responsibili- 
ties. When  these  steps  are  taken,  the  De- 
paitments  must  be  properly  staffed  and 
financially  equipped  to  do  their  job. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  In- 
crea.<!ed  the  authorized  appropriations  for 
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both  D«>artments  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  Aocordingly.  the  D^jMrtment  of 
the  Interior  was  auttiorised  a  total  of  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal 
year  1978,  and  the  Department  of  Oom- 
merce  a  total  of  $5  million  for  the  same 
period. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  worthwhile  legislation  to  insure  the 
effective  management  of  these  unique 
living  resources. 

Mr.  LEXKtETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SUIiUVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEX3GETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  tor  yiddlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
8092  to  extend  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  En- 
dangered Secies  Act  of  1973. 

The  E:ndangered  Species  Act  is  a  com- 
plex, far  reaching,  and  forceful  conserva- 
tion law  which  was  Intended  to  provide 
special  protection  to  the  dwindling  num- 
ber of  our  unique  and  valuable  living 
resources.  Tills  legislation  was  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  variety  of  spe- 
cies in  our  ecosystem  provide  not  only  a 
pleasing  esthetic  surrounding,  but  also 
an  educational,  scientific,  and  economic 
resource.  The  provisions  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  have  had  to  be  Imple- 
mented in  a  careful  and  judicious  manner 
in  order  to  achieve  an  effective  and  time- 
ly program  of  listing  and  delisting  spe- 
cies, processing  permits,  cooperating  with 
State  conservation  agencies,  acquiring 
the  critical  habitat  of  endangered  species, 
and  assisting  other  countries  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

The  oversight  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  in 
October  1975,  served  to  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  Job  yet  to  be  done  in 
implementing  and  administering  this  im- 
portant act.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  playing  catehup  In  list- 
ing endangered  spedes  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  strengthened  amendments 
in  1972,  and  have  just  started  to  con- 
sider the  designation  of  areas  of  criti- 
cal habitat  for  protection  of  these  spe- 
cies. This  habitat  designation  is  periiaps 
the  most  important  step  to  be  taken,  to 
ensure  that  an  endangered  species  is  pre- 
served. 

The  listing  process  in  itself  is  mean- 
ingless unless  the  Departments  take  the 
appropriate  steps  to  protect  the  species 
habitot.  Although  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  received  petitions  to  list  some 
24,000  species  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
Department  has  initiated  action  on  only 
about  15  percent  of  these  species  and 
have  listed  only  16  species  since  the  1973 
act  without  desie^iating  one  critical 
habitat.  The  Department  estimates  that 
it  takta  96  professional  person  days  and 
five  clerical  person  days  to  list  a  species. 
Thus,  the  Department  has  a  formidable 
task  ahead. 

Moreover,  the  act  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional program  of  financial  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  to  devel(v  and  manage 
programs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  and  usefid  for  the 
conservation  of  any  endangered  species. 


To  date,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
stated  that  llttie  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  area  because  of  funding  and  iier- 
sonnd  shortages. 

The  most  significant  action  yet  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  fulfill  our 
international  obligations  pursuant  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora  is  the  designation  of  implementing 
managonent  and  scientific  authority. 
Apparently,  the  draft  Executive  order  to 
implement  this  authority  has  been  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  re- 
view for  several  monttis.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  recentiy  indicated  that 
they  expect  execution  of  this  order  mo- 
mentarily. Once  these  authorities  are  es- 
tablished, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  conteined  in  the  In- 
ternational Convention. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  unfinished  work 
concerning  the  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  volume 
of  classification  work  wliich  remains  im- 
done,  a  modest  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior  is,  in  the  cranmlttee's 
opinion,  justified.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  f imds  will  be  utilized  for  the  hiring 
of  additional  staff  and  for  the  completion 
of  appropriate  scientific  studies. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
requested  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1977 
while  the  Department  of  Commerce  had 
requested  $2  million  for  the  same  period. 
During  our  oversight  hearhigs,  both  De- 
partments indicated  that  although  the 
requested  funding  level  would  be  ade- 
quate, the  program  could  not  go  forward 
at  a  desirable  pace.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee made  the  determinatiim  that  In- 
creased funding  was  not  only  desirable, 
but  necessary  to  achieve  an  effective  and 
wortcable  program. 

Finally,  I  might  note  that  B.M.  8092 
was  further  amended  in  cmmiittee  to 
delete  the  transition  period  ftmding  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  since  the 
Department  has  already  received  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue all  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pro- 
grams during  the  transition  period  un- 
der the  1976  Appropriations  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  enact  this  legislation  promptly  so 
that  the  work  of  these  agencies  can  go 
forward. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Earth's  history  is 
replete  with  examples  of  animal  and 
plant  species  which  became  extinct. 
Until  modern  man's  influence  became 
felt,  the  primary  forces  threatening 
a  species  sm*vival  were  the  changing 
environment  of  a  developing  Earth  and 
the  process  of  natural  selection.  How- 
ever, in  today's  world,  man  and  his  activ- 
ities have  replaced  nature  as  the  main 
factors  threatening  the  survival  of  vari- 
ous species  of  flora  and  fauna. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  was  bom 
out  of  this  Congress  concern  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the 
world's  fauna  and  flora.  The  act.  as  has 


already  been  pointed  out,  has  two  key 
elements,  the  listing  of  species  as  endan- 
gered or  threatened  and  the  designation 
of  habitats  critical  to  the  survival  of 
those  species.  Once  listed  as  endangered 
or  threatened,  the  act  prohibits  the  tak- 
ing, Importing,  exporting,  and  interstete 
transport  of  endangered  species  or  any 
parts  and  products  thereof.  Iliese  pro- 
tections against  commercial  exploration 
have  been  a  vital  factor  in  the  continued 
survivfd  of  himdreds  of  animals. 

Listing,  however,  is  only  the  first  step 
toward  a  species  protection.  Of  equal  and 
perhaps  greater  importance  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  habitot  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habitat  critical  to  that 
species'  survival. 

Unfortunately,  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  the  Interior,  which  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  Imple- 
menting the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
have  been  unable  to  perform  their  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  optimal  level. 

Although  many  species  ot  wildlife  have 
been  listed  as  endangered  and  threat- 
ened, the  Departments  have  a  bacUog  of 
several  thousand  species  which  they  feel 
might  require  protections  afforded  by 
listing.  Due  to  limitations  on  resources, 
the  Departments  have  been  unable  to  be- 
gin working  on  these  species.  The  De- 
partment of  title  Interior  for  example 
employs  oaiy  elgiii  professionals  part 
time  to  work  on  this  listing  process.  Fur- 
thermore, due  to  limited  resoiirces,  the 
Department  has  yet  to  list  a  single  plant 
as  endangered  or  threatened,  although 
the  Smithsonian  Institote  in  December 
1974,  recommended  that  some  3,000 
species  of  fiora  be  considered  for  listing- 

Tlie  Departments'  record  with  respect 
to  the  designation  of  critical  habitot  has 
been  more  severely  restricted  by  lack  of 
resources.  Although  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  there  are  108  species  of  fauna 
which  should  have  a  high  pri(Hlty  in  the 
designaticm  of  critical  habitot,  the  De- 
partments resources  have  only  permitted 
tiiem  to  begin  work  on  nine.  Again,  the 
craitral  limiting  factor  has  been  the  lack 
of  personnel  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
funding  necessary  to  undertake  the  nec- 
essary scientific  research  and  surveys. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  provide  both 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  act, 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee am>roved  legislation  authorizing 
a  modest  increase  in  the  authorization 
under  the  act.  Although  the  Departments 
have  estimated  that  the  optimal  funding 
of  the  endangered  species  program  would 
be  approximately  $20  million  in  each  of 
fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1978,  the 
committee  recognizes  that  there  are  only 
finite  resources  with  which  to  fund  exist- 
ing governmental  programs.  Therefore, 
the  committee-approved  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  modest  increase  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  authorization,  an  increase 
which  is  well  t>elow  the  optimal  funding 
the  Departments  estimate  they  require. 
The  autiiorization  provided  in  H  Jl.  8292 
is,  in  my  view,  the  minimum  amount  nec- 
essary for  the  agencies  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
suppoi-t  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
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may  consume  to  my  dlstln^^iilshed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FoasTTHK) . 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  wake  of  man's 
progress  are  strewn  the  remains  of  many 
species,  plants  and  animals,  which  have 
become  extinct.  Continued  commercial 
exploration  and  the  Impact  of  habitat 
destruction  now  threatens  hundreds  of 
species  with  a  similar  fate.  As  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  has  pointed  out, 
the  essential  elements  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  are  the  listing  of  species  as 
endangered  or  threatened  and  the  desig- 
nation of  critical  habitat. 

However,  there  are  other  programs  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  which  have 
been  underfimded.  For  example,  the  act 
contemplates  the  registration  of  all  Im- 
porters and  exporters  of  wildlife  as  a 
necessary  tool  of  enforcement.  Unfor- 
timately.  due  to  a  lack  of  resources,  this 
element  of  the  enforcement  program  has 
yet  to  be  Implemented. 

Similarly,  the  act  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  intematlooal  assistance  using 
excess  foreign  currencies  held  by  the 
United  States  to  assist  nations  desirous 
of  establishing  an  endangered  species 
program.  It  appears  that  in  fiscal  year 
1977  approximately  $600,000  In  excess 
currencies  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion. Although  none  of  the  fimds  au- 
thorized In  HJl.  8092  will  be  distributed 
av&KGBA,  certain  of  these  funds  will  be 
used  to  administer  this  program. 

Of  greater  importance,  within  the  con- 
text of  H.R.  8092,  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  In 
Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora,  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
signatory,  will  enter  Into  force  in  fiscal 
year  l'>77  or  fiscal  year  1978.  This  con- 
vention charges  each  member  nation 
with  regulating  the  taking.  Importing, 
and  exporting  of  all  the  species  listed  as 
endaxigered  or  threatened  pursuant  to 
the  convention.  Approximately  200  of 
these  species  are  not  yet  on  the  U.S.  list. 
The  convention  also  directs  that  each 
member  nation  establish  a  scientific  au- 
thority to  evaluate  the  merits  of  the  tak- 
ing, importing,  or  exporting  fo  these  spe- 
cies. The  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  sclmtlfic  authority  and  the  new  en- 
forcement resp(»i8ibilltles  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  departments  require  addi- 
tional authorization  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  8092.  The  Endangered 
Species  Act  is  an  Impcn'tant  statute  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  HJl.  8092  which 
provides  the  minimum  funding  necessary 
for  the  implementation  of  that  act. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973. 

The  goal  of  the  endangered  species 
program  Is  to  maintain  a  diversity  of 
species  of  animals  and  plants  that  are 
endangered  with  extinction  or  threatened 
with  endangerment.  The  eventual  goal 
of  the  program  Is  to  restore  such  species 
to  the  point  at  which  It  Is  once  again  a 
vlaUe  component  of  Its  ecosystem. 

So  far.  considering  the  limited  fund- 
ing, the  legislation  has  been  successful. 
However,  the  Ume  has  come  to  increase 


our  efforts  to  enable  full  implementation 
of  the  act. 

At  face  value,  one  naturally  assumes 
that  this  legislation  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect fish  and  wildlife.  Tills  legislation, 
however,  is  also  desljpied  to  protect  en- 
dangered plantlife.  Because  of  low  fund- 
ing, no  plants  have  been  listed  as  an  en- 
dangered species  as  yet.  This  Is  a  serious 
situation.  The  Smithsonian  Association 
alone  suggests  that  3,300  species  of  the 
plant  be  put  on  the  endangered  list  and 
come  under  protection  of  the  act. 

Now,  I  realize  at  first  blush  we  might 
question  the  priority  of  funding  efforts 
to  protect  3,300  iyvcs  of  plantlife.  It  is 
clear  funding  priorities  must  be  consid- 
ered. However,  if  a  species  of  plant,  which 
is  an  integral  element  of  the  diet  of  a 
species  of  wildlife,  that  species  of  plant 
must  be  protected.  There  Is  a  natural 
ripple  effect  in  the  "balance  of  nature." 

The  additional  funding  levels  In  this 
bUI  would  enable  such  valued  plantlife 
to  be  protected.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  animals  extinction  is  the  absence  of 
adequate  habitat  and  diet.  This  bill,  fully 
Implemented,  would  attack  the  problem 
at  each  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

CENERAI.    UlAVS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
8092,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
Uilrds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COUN- 
CIL ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUAL- 
ITY 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  11619)  to  authorize  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Ofl^e  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HR.  11619 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a*aembled,  Tbat  lectlon 
205  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment 'Act  of  1870  (43  VS.C.  4374)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•8zc.  206.  Ther«  are  hereby  authorlze<l  to 
b9  appropriated  for  the  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Qaaltty  and  tb* 
Council  cu  EnvlroiimentBl  Qtiallty  not  to  ex- 


ceed the  following  sums  tor  the  following 
fiscal  years  which  sums  are  In  addition  to 
thooe  contained  in  Public  Law  91-reO: 

"(a)  $a,0OO,(X)O  for  the  fiscal  yeiu:  ending 
June  30, 1076. 

"(b)  $600,000  for  the  transition  period 
(July  1,  1976,  to  September  30,  197C). 

"(c)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1977. 

"(d)  $3,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  jear  ending 
September   30,   1978." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
.^ccond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
su:h  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Suluvar). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
11619  provides  a  2 -year  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  pursuant  to  the  En- 
vlrcximental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970.  This  bill  Increases  the  author- 
ization level  from  $2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  (3  million  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  committee  held  several  days  of 
oversight  hearings  In  September  con- 
cerning the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  the  role  of  the  Council  in 
administering  this  Important  act.  I  can 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Council, 
with  Its  small  staff,  has  admirably  han- 
dled an  increasing  workload  despite  the 
fact  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  continued  to  reduce  Its  man- 
power. Further,  the  Council  has  worked 
closely  with  our  committee  staff  in  ad- 
vising us  on  numerous  environmental 
matters  which  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  For  example,  the  Council  pro- 
vided the  committee  valuable  insight 
during  our  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  We  expect  the  Council's  activities 
will  follow  much  the  same  pattern,  al- 
though areas  of  emphasis  and  concern 
will  undoubtedly  be  different  each  year. 

Finally,  I  would  note  the  valuable 
work  of  the  Council  in  continuing  to 
monitor  environmental  conditions  and 
trends.  The  Council's  sixth  annual  re- 
port, which  wEis  Just  recently  published, 
contains  a  chapter  devoted  to  reporting 
the  status  of  our  air,  water,  natural  re- 
sources, and  other  environmental  in- 
dices. These  reports  serve  as  one  of  the 
few  objective  and  useful  measuring  sticks 
to  Judge  the  accomplishments  of  our 
progress  in  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  11619  to  assure 
that  this  important  work  continues. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11619,  to  provide  needed  authorlzatk}ns 
for  appropriations  for  the  Caaocil  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  CouucU 
takes  on  a  large  responsibility  In  ac- 
cepting the  role  as  the  primary  advi- 
sory group  on  environmental  matters 
for  the  Chief  Executive.  Since  the 
Council  was  established  in  1970,  the 
concern  for  our  environment  has  grown 
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by  geometric  xtroportlcms,  particularly  in 
light  of  our  pnseBt  «nercf 
Moreofrer.  the  IMHonal 
PoHcy  Ax*.  lAlehli  mdmiBlBtiered  fey  Vi« 
Catmcil.  haa  hMjewed  in  toopettHBe 
'  with  re8i»ect  to  Ri  tatcuSttlbt  for  Federal 
fluencies  to  consider  tite  ttBL  mdHoi- 
tion  of  tbelr  setlons  tQxm  ovor  em/ltm- 
ment — indeed,  upon  tiie  future  of  our 
country.  Teti.  parallel  with  fbk  growth 
in  demand  for  the  Cotmcll^  attention 
and  resources,  Hm  small  staff  of  Ute 
Cotmcfl  has  been  tiled  from  65  staff  per- 
.sonnrt  to  a  present  ienA  of  40  -which 
includes  only  38  mofessionals. 

There  comes  «  point  in  Ume  when  we 
must  ask  ouxsdres  wheCbfer  we  can  ex- 
pect a  jMofesateDsil  staff  d  28  peojple  to 
effectiTdy  condder  the  imp&ct  of  enyi- 
ropmental  prolflema  mbkSi  axbc,  reriew 
'  hundreds  of  euvfaonmental  tanpaet  state- 
.  ments,  pforide  advico  to  •"■■'"^■■m  TM- 
eral  Agencies  BS  wc91  as  the  OoDsiiBBS.'snd 
produce  ft  comprehensfre  Status  icvoil 
on  the  stste  of  our  envlrooniCBt.  I  tafieve 
we  most  adeifiifrtciy  sopiiort  Khatawer 
agency  or  coondl  we  create  to  txay  out 
the  respooslbflitles  we  mandate.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  prtmarQ^  that  our  <wnnnlt- 
tee  has  tacreased  de  frathorisation  lefel 
pursuant  to  the  BoiTiioamesitd  Quality 
iBtproveiaent  Act  from  $2  ninuou  to  83 
mfllion  fhr  eac3i  of  the  next  2  llscal 
years.  Most  liiembers  are  famfliar  with 
the  Council's  work  as  it  relates  to  the  en- 
vlronmeniBl  impact  statement  require- 
ment onder  the  National  Environmental 
PoUerHKi. 

In  that  regard,  the  Oooncn  woiks  con- 
tliHiaQy  wttfa  the  Psderal  ageneieB  to  im- 
prove fhdi'  procedures  for  and  pertsnn- 
anoe  In  iuiidwiienting  the  enviropnicntal 
impact  statutiA  i^mdiwuents  of  MEPA. 
la  fact,  OBQ  has  Just  umipfcAul  a  eom- 
preboBilve  sunrey  effVMeral  agency  tx- 
perteufoe  wRh  the  SB  process.  TWs  re- 
port ti  now  tmder  preporatton.  and  will 
be  arnlhitoe  in  Bie  near  future, 
on  ffab  sarvey,  CSBQ  wiB  develop  n 
for  tnikmi 
trseess.  UkicradtaiK  de 
ity  and  idevauoe  of  envti'ouwfwtai  tan- 
pact  mmetammcAs  is  a  contiufdng  priority 
foTtheOouBdL 

Huwevu,  the  Council  also  has  many 
other  impoitasA  re^HinsBdHties.  Fur  es- 
ampSe.  on  the  basis  of  «  study  eondueted 
in  cwQuftion  with  the  Enviromnental 
Pn/UeVkm.  Agency,  which  founc'.  •  creat 
dhnersi^  In  ttie  way  ttHit  air  quaBty  con- 
ditions are  reported  to  (he  piMle.  CHQ 
established  an  ad  hoc  Federal  Inter- 
agency Task  F\>roe  on  Air  QnaBty  fiuU- 
cators.  This  task  force  is  in  Che  process 
of  devrtopfns  a  standard  index  for  nse 
in  reporting  air  quality  to  Uie  pubUc  and 
in  .sunmutrlzing  long-t^m  trends. 

CEQ  is  also  just  completing  a  study 
whkh.  compares  and  evaluates  m  xramber 
of  interpretive  teelmlques  related  to  wa- 
ter quahty.  IMbc  this  InfonnatiHi.  CBQ. 
EPA.  scDd  Um  n&  OeolOiScal  Gvoey  will 
be  idrie  to  MteEt  Uw  best  wtRaOabte  tedi- 
niqaes  for  poElodle  water  quality  analysis 
and  rmorting  naally,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  Federal  agendes,  CBQ 
is  oondncting  a  mUomwide  hiicaUaj  of 
biologieal  moiiilsitiig  projects.  When 
tliis  inventory  is  iwidifhiil.  it  win  make 
ix>ssible  the  systematic  and  readily  ac- 


CfsslWf!  use  of  Information  to  Improve 
decUDDmaldng  related   to   our  living 

the  ^"'~™i*°  was  directed  un- 

ite- 
Act  Of  1974,  to 
carry  out  a  eocMnriDg  e\aluatien  of  the 
adequacy  of  attention  of  Federal  re- 
scBTdx  and  devdppment  programs  to  en- 
ergy caDservaUan  and  to  Qie  environ- 
ttal  eonsequenees  of  energy  tecfa- 
CBQ  is  instructed  to  Isold  pub- 
lie  heartogs  annually  and  to  rcvort  to 
the  President,  tlie  OongFtes,  and  the 
SROA  Administrator  on  these  matters. 
The  first  set  of  hearings  were  hc3d  In 
Soytember.  Hils  summer  CBQ  jflaus  to 
Aubmit  to  the  Presideat  and  the  Congress 
a  report  on  our  overall  evaluation  of 
energy  zcsearch  and  devdapnientk 

I  bdievc  we  must  support  these  critl- 
caBy  important  activities  by  enacting 
Hit  11819  as  qidddly  as  possible. 

Ifr.  BUFFE.  IKr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self audi  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  7  yeaxs  ago  the  Coa- 
gress  cnaeted  iegldatioQ  creating  the 
Council  <m  Euvtronmental  Quality. 
Charged  with  the  responsftStty  of  con- 
Aim<Utig  envlnnimental  research  and  in- 
vesUgation;^  evaluating  existing  and  pro- 
posed Fedosl  environmental  protection 
programs,  instructing  other  Federal 
asHieies  on  how  to  comply  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  and 
recommending  new  Federal  environmen- 
tal InltiaUves,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  assumed  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  nation's  ourhonmental 
alfaixs.  IXiring  Ub  short  eristpnce.  the 
Council  has  had  the  stamp  of  profes- 
sional excellence.  The  legislatiim  b^ore 
us  today  authorizes  $3  milUonlar  each  of 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  the  Council 
on  En^ronmental  Quality 

As  already  pointed  out,  CEQ  receives 
tuodlBg  from  two  sources.  Hie  National 
fiDvironiaental  Polky  Act— NB*A^-eB- 
lahllshori  a  cnntinuing  annual  auttmrisa- 
tion  of  $1  mill  ton  "Xbe  Baviommental 
Quality  Jkuprovement  Act  provided  an 
^  Willi  i^im  Mithortaation  in 
year  1978.  Hit.  11819  provides  for 
an  Incscaaed  aiUhorization  of  $3  million 
under  tlie  latter  act. 

Peeptte  the  level  of  CEQ's  authoriza- 
tisn.  its  total  appropriation  lias  rwaalned 
relatively  constant.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  meant  tlaat  the  agen<7  has  lieen 
ioioed  to  absorb  the  costs  ot  inflation, 
salary  increases,  et  cetera.  The  net^Fect 
iias  been  to  reduce  the  money  available 
to  fund  contract  studies.  This  year,  how- 
ever. CBQ  will  be  asking  for  a  somewhat 
larger  appropriation.  HJL  11619,  com- 
bined with  tlse  incieaaed  apiirapriatlon, 
wiM  enable  CBQ  to  expand  both  its  ati^ 
aad  its  contract  studies  program  from 
iia  inflatian-redueed  level  and  vrill  pro- 
vile  reasonably  adequate  funding  for 
CEQ's  otiier  acUvtties. 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  funding,  a  ma- 
jor fUlenma  presently  facing  CaX)  is  how 
to  peribrm  its  important  mission  with  a 
substantially  redaeed  staff.  In  fiscal  year 
1972.  CSQ  had  a  staJf  oi  e»  individuals. 
ISie  size  of  that  staif  lias  slowly  shrunk 
imder  OMB  and  Presidentiai  ds^ctlre 
and  in  ilscaLyear  1977.  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figures,  the  Council  staff 


will  be  cut  to  40.  With  this  reduction,  it 
would  be  dUBcolt,  if  not  ImxxiBsZble,  lor 
Ihe  Oonnefl  to  perform  its  tw^^wiIpo  in  the 
maimer  originally  Intended  by  Congress. 
It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  in- 
creased snttMKtEBtlon  win  result  in  a 
higher  appropriatioa  which  wiU  be  used 
in  part  by  the  agency  to  hire  additional 
staff. 

I  urge  my  collefigues'  Nippon  of 
HJt.  11819. 

Mr.  RUFFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  tht  disthi- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 

FOBSYTHS). 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJt.  11819  authotiaing  ap- 
prapriatians  lor  tiie  Council  on  Bnviran- 
mental  Qoality.  Since  its  incepMon,  CBQ 
lias  fimcUoned  as  a  eomxihmtor  for  na- 
thkitfcl  cut hunuMiilal  pidicies.  Funding 
staxHes  on  major  enviroDmental  issues 
such  as  land  use.  on  and  gas  development 
on  the  Outer  li^tlnental  Shelf,  and  the 
impact  of  aerosol  sprays  on  the  ataae- 
pliere,  CBQ  las  made  a  major  oontdbu- 
tion  to  the  siisjlsiir  i  of  our  envlioBmcn- 
tsl  knowledge.  By  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  »^«iilinnm>»i*«.1  -InHwurw^  y*fl  |m«T<- 

itorlng  systems,  CEQ  has  exiwutded  this 
Natlon'ssbnity  todetermlne  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  environment.  Br  aacwiag  as 
a  clearingtiouse  to  review  major  environ - 
mratal  loapact  statesaents,  CEQ  baa  had 
a  signilteatrt  effect  on  nivironmeBtal  is- 
sues. The  legislation  we  are  consldertng 
today  provMes  CEQ  wilh  a  level  of  au- 
t»y>riTp^-iffyi  n»»AmA  iq  rontlnur  &s  acUvi- 
tles.  I  believe  these  activities  are  im- 
portant to  the  Nation,  have  lieen  carried 
out  effectively  and  need  to  be  HsiUaiiwl. 

Hbucmr,  I  too  am  deeply  craoemed 
about  the  negative  impacts  that  fmther 
staff  reductions  will  have  on  the  Coun- 
cil's abmty  to  effecUv^  implement  its 
xeBponslhBlUfs  Tlhis  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
Cof«iem  wiU  lend  Ito  fd  support  to  this 
authoiiBathm  as  well  as  to  utBcreaaed 
appromlatlon  wiii^  can  in  port  be  utl- 
hssed  to  proride  the  Councfl  with  ade- 
quate staffing.  Thus,  I  urge  adoption  of 
HJt.  11619. 

Mr.  KUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h&ve  uo 
furtliCT  requests  fw  time. 

Mr.  IdBGKjSTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tutve  no 
further  requests  for  tiaae. 

The  SFEAKBt.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  hy  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lxcgett)  that  the  House 
suyjend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bin  (H.R. 
11619),  as  amended. 

The  ouestian  was  taicen:  and  (tvo- 
thirdB  hawing  voted  in  favor  tiiereoft  the 
rules  were  suQieoded  and  the  bin,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  titie  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bin  to  authorize  further  appropria- 
tions for  the  Council  on  Environmttital 
Quality." 

A  B»ticn  to  reconskier  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  L£GOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  tlwir  i<emarks  on  the 

bill  just  pH.«sed. 
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Th.ft  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TULE  ELK  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  <H.J.  Res.  738)  providing  for 
Federal  participation  in  pi-eserving  the 
tule  elk  population  in  California,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

HJ.  Rk3.  738 
Wbereaii,  although  Tula  elk  once  ronmed 
the  central  valleys  of  California  In  vast  num- 
bers, the  species  became  nearly  extinct  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  as  a  result 
of  Its  native  habitat  being  developed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  urban  growth;  and 

Whereas,  although  around  1870  the  Tule 
elk  population  reached  a  low  of  approxi- 
mately thirty  animals,  through  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  various  citizen  groups  and  Individ- 
ual cattlemen,  the  population  has  slowly  re- 
covered to  a  total  of  approximately  six  hun- 
dred animals,  the  majority  of  which  may  be 
found  In  free-roaming  herds  in  the  Owens 
Valley,  at  Cache  Creek  In  Colusa  County, 
California,  a  small  number  which  are  captive 
In  the  Tupman  Refuge  in  Vern  County,  Cali- 
fornia; and 

Whereas  in  1971  the  California  Legislature, 
recognizing  the  threat  to  the  Tule  elk  as  a 
species,  amended  section  332  and  enacted 
section  3951  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code 
which  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
statewide  population  of  Tule  elk  of  not  les.s 
than  two  thousand,  if  suitable  areas  can  be 
found  In  California  to  accommodate  such 
population  in  a  healthy  environment,  and 
further  fixed  the  population  of  the  Tule  elk 
In  the  Owens  Valley  at  four  hundred  and 
ninety  animals,  or  such  greater  number  as 
might  thereafter  be  determined  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Fish  and  Oame,  in  ac- 
cordance with  game  management  principles, 
to  be  the  Owens  Valley  holding  capacity; 
and 

Whereas  the  Tule  elk  Is  considered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  a  rare, 
though  not  endangered,  species  by  reason  of 
the  steps  taken  by  the  State  of  Caliiornia; 
and 

Whereas  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  California's  Tule  elk  iu  a  free  and  wild 
state  Is  of  educational,  scientific,  and  esthetic 
value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  there  are  Federal  lands  In  the 
State  of  California  (Including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  the  Ban  Luis  National  WildUfe  Refuge. 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  varlou.s 
national  forests  and  national  parks,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  lands  located  in 
central  California,  as  well  as  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  such 
as  Camp  Pendleton,  Camp  Roberts,  and 
Camp  Hunter  Liggett)  which,  together  with 
adjacent  lands  in  public  and  private  own- 
ership, offer  a  potential  for  Increasing  the 
Tule  elk  population  in  California  to  the  two 
thousand  level  envisioned  by  the  California 
Legislature:    Now,  therefore,  be   it 

Resolved  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  restoration  and  con- 
servation of  a  Tule  elk  population  in  Cali- 
fornia of  at  least  two  thou.sand,  except  that 
the  number  of  Tule  elk  in  the  Owens  River 
Watershed  area  shall  at  no  time  exceed  four 
hundred  and  ninety  or  such  greater  num- 
ber which  in  determined  by  the  Stat«  of 
California  to  be  the  maximum  holding 
capacity  of  such  area,  i.s  an  appropriate  na- 
tional goal. 
Sec.  2.  Tlie  Seiretary  of  tlie  Interior,  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
California  In  making  the  lands  under  their 
respective  JurlBdlctions  reasonably  available 
for  the  preservation  and  graalng  of  Tul»  elk 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  consistent  with  Federal  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
s'.ibmlt,  on  or  before  the  first  of  March  of 
each  year,  a  report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
estimated  size  and  condition  of  the  various 
Tule  ek.  herds  in  California  and  the  nature 
and  condition  of  their  respective  habitats. 
The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  such  report 
hLs  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
preiiervation  of  the  Tule  elk  herd  at  its  then- 
exlsllng  level  is.  or  may  be,  endangered  or 
threatened  by  actual  or  proposed  changes  in 
land  use  or  land  management  practices  on 
lands  owned  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agenry,  together  with  hl.s  recommendations 
as  to  what  Federal  actions.  If  any,  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  preserve  the  Tule  elk 
herds  at  the  >  hen-exi.siing  level  or  such  other 
livel  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to 
lune  by  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
coordniarion  with  all  Federal,  State,  and 
other  officers  having  Jurisdiction  over  lands 
on  which  Tule  elk  herds  are  located  or  lands 
which  would  provide  suitable  Tule  elk  habi- 
tat, shall  develop  a  plan  for  Tule  elk  restora- 
liou  and  conservation,  including  habitat 
management,  which  shall  be  Integrated  with 
the  comparable  plans  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities In  California,  The  Secretary's  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  shall  describe  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  such 
plan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded  ? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
.second. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Without  objection,  a 
.second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 738,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
participation  in  preserving  the  tule  elk 
pyopulation  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tule  elk  is  classified 
as  a  rare  species  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  they  are  found  in  the 
State  of  California  only.  In  the  early 
1800's,  they  numbered  in  the  thousands, 
but  by  the  end  of  that  century — with  the 
trappers  and  gold  miners  harvesting 
these  animals  for  food  and  hides — they 
had  dwindled  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  all  finally  exterminated  except  for 
a  small  herd. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  conserva- 
tionists, in  general,  the  tule  elk  popula- 
tion has  slowly  recovered  so  that  as  of 
today  there  are  almost  600  tule  elk  scat- 
tered in  various  locations  throughout  the 
State.  Still,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  great 
concern  among  the  conservationists  that 
the  population  needs  to  be  Incresised  to 
at  least  2,000  in  number,  otherwise,  with 
an  epidemic  of  a  large  magnitude  and 
with  the  tule  elk  habitat  rapidly  being 
diverted  to  other  areas,  it  could  be  Just 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  tule  elk 
meets  the  same  fate  that  met  the  North 
American  and  eastern  elk  In  1870,  when 
they  became  extinct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  assist  in  achieving  the 
goal  of  rebuilding  the  tule  elk  herds  to 
at  lea.st  a  total  of  2,000  animals  In  num- 


ber— which  incidentally  Is  Identical  to 
the  goal  set  by  the  CaliXomJa  Legis- 
lature in  1971 — ^thls  legislation  would 
merely  require  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities  having 
Jurisdiction  over  lands  en  which  tule  elk 
herds  are  located  or  over  lands  whicli 
would  provide  suitable  habitat,  to  co- 
operate in  working  out  a  plan  that  would 
assure  the  smvival  of  this  species. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  this  legislation  be  enacted  into  law 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  if  we  expect 
to  give  this  unique  species  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mi*.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  this  legislation,  who 
will  explain  the  bill  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Indicated  by  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  there 
is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  passage 
of   this   legislation. 

The  precarious  situation  in  which  this 
species  finds  itself  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  in  1970 
when  hearings  were  held  on  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  study  on  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  national  wildUfe  refuge 
for  tule  elk. 

No  further  action  was  taken  on  that 
legislaUon.  but  in  both  1073  and  1975 
the  subcommittee  continued  to  look  into 
this  matter  by  holding  hearings  on  leg- 
islaUon that  would  provide  for  the  actual 
establishment  of  a  tule  elk  wildlife  refuge 
in  Owens  Valley,  Calif.  This  legislation 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — the  Depart- 
ments that  owned  the  lands  on  which 
this  refuge  would  be  created.  Also,  this 
proposal  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  Csdifomia  State  Fish  and 
Game  Department  and  the  city  oi  Los 
Angeles'  Water  and  Power  Department. 
The  State  of  Calif  omia—«s  did  the  Fed- 
eral agencies — felt  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  was  not  to  create  a  special 
refuge  for  tule  elk,  but  to  rebuild  its 
stock  by  transplanting  tule  elk  to  suita- 
ble locations  throughout  the  State.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  was  primarily  con- 
cerned that  the  refuge  would  adversely 
affect  its  water  supply  which  comes  from 
the  area  in  which  the  refuge  would  be 
located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  holding  hearings  on 
this  measure  over  a  period  of  5  years — 
including  field  hearings  in  Owens  Val- 
ley, Calif.,  the  home  base  of  the  tule 
elk — it  was  not  until  after  those  Cali- 
fornia hearings  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  with  what  we  think  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  for  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  this  species.  Upon  his  return  to 
Washington,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  McCloskst,  drafted  legislation  in 
the  form  of  House  Joint  Resolution  738, 
which  we  think  will  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  G^ieaker,  briefly  explained,  the  bill 
would,  in  essence,  make  the  goal  estab- 
lished by  the  California  Legislature  in 
1971  a  national  goal  as  well.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  bill  would  provide  that  it 
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Is  the  sense  «f  CoBgnes  tliat  the  resnm- 
tion  and  consermtton  of  a  tale  e&  po^ 
ulation  of  at  leastt  S,oeO  bunmiber-woifld 
be  an  wppn^ndste  coal  and  ttu^  in 
achieving  this  goal,  the  nxmSiet  o(  tule 
elk.  In  irltat  is  knomi  as  the  Owmii 
Hiver  watershed  area,  isbxntM.  at  no  ttee 
exceed  490,  unless  It  is  delenniiied  at 
some  future  date  that  the  hoHUng  eapac- 
ity  of  such  area  could  accommodate  a 
greater  nimiber. 

In  addition,  tbe  hill  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Inietior,  A^- 
culture,  and  Defense  would  Tx  reoidred 
to  cooperate  with  the  Stete  of  CaliXoiida 
in  making  lands  under  ttietr  respecUve 
jm-isdlctlons  reasonably  ayaOable  for  the 
preservation  and  grazing  of  tzde  dk, 
provided  that,  tn  doing  so,  sach  aetions 
are  consistent  with  Federal  law  govem- 
hig  those  areas. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 
who  is  designated  as  the  person  to  lead 
the  earrsing  out  of  this  luliililliai — 
would  be  ceqidred  to  coordinate  wUb.  all 
Federal.  State,  and  other  ofScexs  having 
jurisdictton  orer  lands  on  ivhlefa  tale  elk 
herds  are  located  or  on  -which  scdtaUe 
tule  elk  habitat  exists.  In  devdoping  mn 
adequate  xilan  for  the  restoration  and 
conservation  of  the  tule  eft.  ^Ehe  ]4an 
would  be  required  to  be  integrated  irith 
comparable  plans  of  State  and  local  au- 
thofities  in  the  State  of  caHfomia  and, 
in  particaiar,  the  plan  would  be  i^eqtdxeU 
to  provide  for  habitat  management  as 
well  as  for  management  of  tule  elk  herds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bin  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior  to 
make  an  aimual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  this  program  and  what 
Federal  action.  If  any,  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  presnre  tule  tSk.  herds  at 
their  then  existing  level  or  such  other 
level  as  may  be  detennlned  from  time 
to  time  bgr  the  State  of  Ca£f  omla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislatioa  was  «r- 
'dered  reported  unanimously  fag^  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Ftah- 
eries  and,  as  Tepcai«d,  it  has  the  full 
support  of  the  Committee  for  the  R«s- 
ervation  of  the  Tide  laic.  the  CaSfonda 
department  of  fish  and  game,  consemi- 
tiooists  in  general  throughout  the 
country,  and  although  the  DepafbneDts 
of  the  Intaior  and  Agriculture  opposed 
the  predecessor  ieglslaiian,  the  cocaniit- 
tee  Is  of  the  oplni(m  that  they  would  not 
oppose  the  legislation  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi^d  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  £4)eaker.  the  tule  dk  evolved 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  elk,  which 
migrated  to  North  America  across  the 
Bering  Straits  from  Asia  about  19.000 
to  12,000  years  ago.  The  tule  elk  popu- 
lated the  central  area  of  California  in 
substantial  numbers  until  the  California 
gold  rush.  IXu-ing  that  time,  the  tule 
elk,  which  is  about  one-third  tbt  siae 
of  a  regular  elk,  was  slaughtered  until 
1885  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  onlj' 
28  left.  Between  1885  and  1935,  23  sepa- 
rate attempts  were  made  to  save  the  tule 
elk  from  extinction  by  relocating  them 
to  new  habitats.  The  only  suocessful  re- 
location was  made  in  1933  when  a  herd 


ef  tide  tik  was  taken  from  Tosendte  Ma- 
tlonl  Tafk  and  iflaeed  tai  Owens  'VaUey 
tai  loyo  County,  CaWf.  Tn  the  T^ars  that 
vonond,  sciCnl  herds  weie  witwtMdicd 
and  flonrished  Id  Owcjis  VlAe^. 

Dciwteu  1933  and  1971.  doe  to  com- 
peting land  management  declBions.  the 
decisten  was  made  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
f  onda  to  Umit  Oie  size  of  the  ttile  «!lk  herd 
to  ns  to  775  animals.  In  1971.  however, 
the  CaBfomia  State  Legislatare  enacted 
legidalion  calling  for  the  est^liahment 
of  a  tule  vSs.  herd  of  2,900,  including  at 
leaEt  4M  in  the  Owens  Yalley.  Due  to  the 
States  de^Bcated  efforts,  hundreds  of 
thousands  <tf  dollars  faaTC  been  ^ent  on 
tale  e&  activities  and  there  are  now  ap- 
proximately 905  tide  tSOc  in  the  Ettate  of 
CaHfomia.  H.J.  Res.  738  seeks  to  suiiple- 
ment  the  State  effort  by  diietUug  that 
IPedend  agencies  cooperate  with  Vbe 
State  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  by 
masking  their  lands  and  facilities  avail- 
sAie  for  the  grazing  <tf  tule  elk.  The  im- 
portance of  the  State-Federal  coopera- 
tlte  effort  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
approximBtely  50  percent  of  tlw  tule  elk 
in  the  Owens  Valley  grazie  on  Federal 
lands.  In  my  view,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 739  provides  the  necessary  frame- 
work through  wliich  the  tule  tSt  popula- 
tion  can  be  restored  to  a  peculation  of 
at  least  2,000. 1  urge  my  coSeagues  sup- 
port in  tlie  adoption  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  KETCTTOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  \<111  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BJTPPF..  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
California  <Mi".  KsitHmn. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing me  <his  time. 

Mt.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
Ihank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  my  colleague  (Mr.  Leggett.) 
who,  as  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, has  recognised  that  which  we  do  not 
often  recognise,  and  that  is  that  the  peo- 
ple should !»  heard.  Ihe  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lcogctt)  brought  the 
subcommittee  into  Inyo  County  wl^dch  I 
hare  the  lionor  to  represent  and  listened 
to  over  190  witnesses  testify  on  the  origi- 
nal legiitetion.  This  legislation  before  us 
now  is  the  resuR  of  those  hearings  and  is 
an  attempt  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCloskey)  to  ame^rate 
some  of  the  differences  that  existed  dur- 
ing tiioee  hearings. 

The  only  fault  tliat  I  could  find  with 
this  legislation  is  that  it  addresses  itself 
to  free  ^o^'ing  tule  elk  herds.  As  my  col- 
league the  genteman  from  California 
<Mr.  LEGGETT)  well  knows,  at  the  tale  elk 
reservation  in  TujMnan  there  is  anything 
but  a  free  rowing  area.  I  hope  that  some 
day  we  can  address  ourselves  to  that 
problem. 

This  resolution  essentially  puts  into 
writing  that  which  has  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  California.  It  has 
been  a  good  program  and  ore  that  has 
been  very,  vei-y  successful  and  one  that 
I  think  will  cmitinue  to  be  successful  be- 
cause we  are  leaving  it  silone.  .lust  potting 
it  in  aTiting  and  making  formal  tltat 
which  already  exists. 

Again  I  thank  015-  coUeapue.  the  gen- 
tleman fiaai  Michigan  Mr.  Rvp.'i:* ,  tcr 


yitiding  to  me,  and  to  again  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  fiuui  CaHfuiulu 
nCr.  LUiiifin.^ ,  for  Ids  interest  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wew  Jersey  <Mr.  Fokbttrs)  . 

Mr.  FOfRSTTHE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  House 
Joint  Hesohrtien  730  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant and  positive  impact  on  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  the  tide  elk,  a  rare, 
althou^  not  endangered,  ^pedes.  The 
State  of  CaM omia  has  undertaken  a 
laudable  effort  to  Insu'e  the  protection 
of  this  spedes.  In  the  past  15  years,  ap- 
proxnnateiy  $150,000  of  Ca!ifemia>  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-wBdlife  restoration  funds 
have  Iseen  spent  on  work  with  tht  txde 
elk.  In  addition,  the  State  has  sp^t 
)100,09e  to  $115,900  of  Its  own  Bumey  per 
year  on  tule  elk  aeUvities.  The  key  de- 
ment of  the  State  program  at  Ihls  point, 
however,  is  finding  additional  t<de  ^k 
habitat.  House  Joint  Resolution  739  tMl- 
dresses  that  problem  isf  cHrectIng  that 
the  Federal  agencies,  to  the  maximum 
extent  passible,  permit  the  gracing  of  tide 
elk  on  their  binds.  Ohren  thaft  approxi- 
mateiy  50  percent  of  the  tale  e&  herd  In 
Owens  Valley  are  piesentlj  located  on 
Fedend  lands,  it  is  important  to  assure 
e^anded  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
an  effort  to  pieamvt  and  protect  the  tule 
tlOs..  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  hi 
supporting  this  resotation. 

Mr.  LBQGFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiave  no 
further  retiuests  for  time,  but  I  wofdd 
Iflce  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kew  Jersey  Olr. 
FoRSYTHE),  the  dfetinguislied  ranking 
minority  memt>er  of  the  btAcomraittee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Ketchum)  ,  on  this  legislation. 

In  addition.-I  woidd  like  partienlaily  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  very  good  work  done 
by  Beula  Edmiston,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reservation  of  the  TUIe 
Elk,  who  provided  the  Inspiring  spark 
necessary  to  keep  ttiis  matter  attve 
through  the  long  years  it  has  been  befiore 
our  committee  and  whose  untiring  elferts 
played  a  ma}or  role  in  maldng  today's 
action  possible. 

I  thixdc  that  everybody  is  going  to  be 
liappy  if  we  have  Ouiviic  tule  elk  herds 
in  the  State  of  Califonda  and  thriving 
economic  interests  wliicfa  are,  hopefully, 
not  mutually  exclusive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request.^; 
f<M-  thne. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  738, 
which  woidd  make  land  available  in  Cali- 
fornia to  assist  in  tlie  preservation  of  our 
State's  rai-e  tule  elk. 

In  the  pre-(3old  Rush  days,  the  dwarf 
valley  elk  wa.*;  one  <rf  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  California  landscape. 
Since  that  time,  with  the  tremendous 
gi*owth  in  population  and  the  expansi(Ri 
of  cities  into  the  CaHfomia  countryside, 
the  land  that  the  tide  elk  once  roamed 
freely  has  been  severely  encroached 
upon. 

This  encitMchment  has  resulted  in  the 
population  of  the  tule  tik  being  reduced 
fnun  large  herds  to  but  a  few  hundred, 
possibly  driving  them  into  extinction. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  maintain  an 
adequate  stock  of  these  rai-e  animals  for 
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the  enjoyment  of  our  grandchildren  and 
their  grandchildren  as  well.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  resolu- 
tion providing  for  Federal  participation 
in  preserving  the  elk  population  their 
mobt  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  tule  elk  population 
in  California. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  most  timely 
and  proper.  As  an  avid  conservationist  I 
am  most  pleased  to  note  that  while  this 
California  herd  almost  disappeared  in 
the  1920's  it  has  increased  to  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  750.  This  increase  is  as 
the  result  of  efforts  of  conservationists, 
citizen  groups  and  cattlemen,  I  com- 
mend them. 

In  1971  the  California  State  Legisla- 
tui-e  set  2.000  for  a  reasonable  population 
goal.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  assiat 
in  achieving  a  herd  of  that  size.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
Defense,  and  Agriculture  will  make  lands 
under  their  jurisdiction  available  for 
grazing  of  the  species,  "in  such  a  man- 
ner and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  Federal  law."  Further,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  is  required  to  coordi- 
nate and  develop  further  plans  for  tule 
elk  restoration  and  consei-vation. 

Fellow  Members,  we  must  rise  at  this 
opportunity  to  protect  this  beautiful  ani- 
mal. This  legislation  is  designed  to  com- 
plement the  efforts  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia authorities  involved  with  preser- 
vation of  this  animal.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  done.  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  on  behalf  of  the  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppori  this 
resolution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri^e  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  738. 
a  resolution  to  protect  the  tule  elk  of 
the  Owens  Valley  in  California.' 

This  resolution  is  the  product  of  a 
tragic  history.  The  tule  elk,  or  valley  elk, 
are  native  only  to  the  central  and  coastal 
valleys  of  California.  The  animals  are 
gentle,  sliy  and  beautiful  creatures.  Tliey 
were  originally  inliabitants  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  but  were  pushed  out  as 
man  moved  in  with  irrigation  projects 
and  large  farms.  In  1933,  private  indi- 
viduals, in  cooperation  with  local  agen- 
cies, arranged  for  27  elk  to  be  relea.sed 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  Owens  Valley. 
There  the  elk  thrived  and  increased.  Tlie 
habitat  was  perfect  for  their  needs.  But 
cattlemen  resented  their  presexice  and 
huuters  saw  a  bountiful  new  supply  of 
game.  In  1943.  cattlemen  and  sportsmen 
prevailed  on  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Department  to  authorize  r.  hunt  which 
claimed  43  bulls.  In  October  1964,  when 
there  was  a  herd  of  no  more  than  329 
elk,  50  of  the  animals  were  shot.  The 
hunting  was  meant  to  weed  out  the  older 
animals  and  those  which  were  sick,  but 
of  course  calves  and  healiiiy  adult  elk 
were  sometimes  killed  too. 

The  herd  .still  inhabits  the  area  bor- 
dered by  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  we.st 
and  tlie  Inyo  Moimtains  on  the  east,  and 
they  are  considered  an  established  part 
of  the  native  flora  and  fauna. 

But  the  herd  that  does  exist  today — 
numbering  only  a  few  hundred — should 


be  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  of  survival. 
With  the  population  of  California  grow- 
ing at  an  astronomical  rate,  the  move 
toward  massive  land  development  has 
been  intense.  At  this  time,  the  Owens 
Valley  herd  is  not  secure.  The  valley  is 
owned  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  recent  years  the  city  has  leased  the 
lands  to  cattlemen.  Today,  haid  as  it  is 
to  believe,  these  men  are  complaining 
about  having  to  share  their  range  with 
tiie  elk.  Some  feel  that  without  this  leg- 
islation, the  fate  of  the  tule  elk  will  be 
sealed  within  the  next  couple  of  years, 
and  that  since  they  are  now  competing 
with  the  cattlemen  in  the  area,  they  may 
disappear  completely  within  our  lifetime. 
Many  who  are  concerned  about  the 
preservation  of  order  in  nature  and  about 
the  balance  of  our  environment  consider 
the  little  tule  elk  a  symbol.  When  we  say 
that  tills  is  the  decade  of  the  environ- 
ment, when  we  say  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  earth's 
boiaity,  then  many  think  about  a  dwarf 
elk  which  has  fled  from  one  place  to  an- 
other escaping  the  ravages  of  high-pow- 
ered civilization.  So  far  we  have  been 
lucky;  the  animal  has  sui'vived. 

If  we  aie  truly  committed  to  better- 
ing the  environment,  then  we  should  be 
able  to  place  the  needs  of  a  tiny  herd 
of  elk  before  the  whine  of  an  earth 
mover.  We  must  move  to  create  this  ref- 
uge so  that  the  last  few  of  a  magnificent 
species  will  not  vanish. 

As  you  know,  efforts  have  been  made 
in  California  to  protect  the  tule  elk  at  the 
State  level.  A  number  of  active  citizens' 
groups  have  worked  very  hard  to  pre- 
i.erve  the  elk.  In  1971,  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  my  State  to  restrict  hunting  for 
tule  elk  until  the  herd  size  had  reached 
at  least  2,000.  But  what  many  of  us 
tiiought  at  the  time  was  an  answer 
turned  out  to  be  less  than  adequate.  We 
had  hoped  that  tlie  State  would  put  wild- 
life siu'vival  above  hasty  land  develop- 
ment, and  that  California  would  prove  to 
be  a  shining  example  for  other  States. 

But  State  wildlife  agencies  cannot  real- 
ly be  expected  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  protecting  endangered  or  threatened 
species.  Their  central  fimctlon  is  game 
management.  Support  must  come  from 
the  Department  of  tlie  Interior — an 
agency  which  has  expertise  in  such 
matters. 

House  Joint  Resolution  738  would 
make  it  a  national  goal  to  restore  and 
conserve  the  tule  elk  population  until  it 
reaches  at  lea.st  2,000  in  number  in  Cali- 
fornia. Also,  It  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress on  tile  size  and  condition  of  the 
various  tule  elk  herds  and  what  Federal, 
State  or  local  land  management  practices 
could  adversely  affect  the  elk  population. 
Finally,  tiie  re.-^olution  requires  the  De- 
partments oi  Agriculture,  Interior  and 
Defense  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
California  in  making  available  lands  un- 
der u'leir  jun.sdiclion  for  grazing  and 
pre.'-ervation  of  the  tule  elk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resoiation  before  the 
House  is  one  that  will  protect  the  tule 
elk  for  po.^teritv.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  re.sniulion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  iMr.  Mc- 
Fall  I .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Lecgett)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  jc^t  resolution 
House  Joint  Resolution  738,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  tlie 
iTiles  were  suspended  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  five  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolutioojust  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

niere  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT  TECH- 
NICAL AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
12188)  to  amend  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1974  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   12188 

Be  it  en(u:ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemltled, 

SHOKT  TITUt 

Section.  1.  This  Act  nuay  be  cited  as  the 
•  Community  Services  Act  Tectaulcal  Amend- 
ments of  1976". 

.^MEN'DMENTS  TO  COMMUNITY   SERVICES  ACT 
or   1974 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Community  Services  .^ct 
of  1974  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Act")   Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  101  thereof  (as  added  by 
section  3  of  the  Headstart,  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  Community  PartnerBhlp  Act  of 
19741,  by  striking  out  "Sec.  104.  This  title 
and  titles  II  through  IX"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Sec.  3.  Titles  I  through  IX"; 

(2)  in  section  102  thereof  (as  added  by 
section  3  of  the  Headstart,  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  Community  Partnership  Act  of 
1974),  by  striking  out  "Sec  102."  and  In- 
serting ill  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4.",  and  In  para- 
graph 1 2)  of  such  section,  by  striking  out 
"the  previous  sentence"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  paragi-aph  (1)  of  this  section"  and 
oy  inserting  a  comma  after  "places"  the  sec- 
ond place  it  appears  therein; 

1  3 )  by  .-linking  out  "TITLE  11— RESEARCH 
.\y.D  DEMONSTRATIONS"  and  inserting  in 
l.eu  thereof  'TITLE  I— RESEARCH  AND 
DEMON  3TRATIONS' ' ; 

i4>  in  sec;ion  102(d)  thereof  (as  added  b;- 
section  4  of  ihe  Headstart.  Economic  Oppor- 
lunl'v,  and  Community  Partnership  -^ct  of 
19741.  by  striking  out  "under  this  title  in 
any  liscal  ye^r  shall  be  made  available  for 
progr-^nis  or  projects  receiving  financial 
assistance  '; 

1 5)  in  sec  ion  104  id)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
"oy  section  .3  of  the  Headstart,  Economic  Op- 
portuniry.  and  Community  Partnership  Act 
of  1974).  by  stri'King  out  "studies"  each  place 
ic  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  Hen 
therc?o'    "summaries"; 

It))  in  .section  201ib)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  'the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'Con.munlty  Services  Ad- 
ministration"; 

(7)   la  section  210(f)   thereof — 

(A)    by  striking  out  "may  delegate  fuiic- 
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lions  other  than"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "may  delegate  sucU  functions  (other 
than"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "contracts  to"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ooo.to'acts)  to"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "by  him,  such  func- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "by  him,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate"; and 

(O)  by  striking  out  "second  sentence  of 
section  235(a) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"third  sentence  of  section  23B(a) "; 

(8)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 222(a)   thereof; 

(9)  in  section  222(a)  (5)  thereof,  by  starik- 
ing  out  "Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
munity Food  and  Nutrition",  and  by  striking 
out  "medical"  each  place  it  appears  therein; 

(10)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  222 
(a)  (12)  thereof,  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
"agencies"; 

(U)  in  section  226(c)  of  such  Act,  by 
amending  the  last  two  sentences  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Director  shall  not  require  non- 
Federal  contributions  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  approved  cost 
of  assisted  programs  or  activities  after  cal- 
culating the  per  centum  of  Federal  assistance 
for  which  such  program  is  eligible  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Director  may  approve  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  per  centum  upon  evidence 
that  the  aggregate  of  all  non-Federal  con- 
tributions by  agencies  within  a  State  for 
financlEil  assistance  provided  pursuant  to 
sections  221  and  222(a)  as  a  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  of  all  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided to  such  agencies  In  such  State  pursuant 
to  such  sections  meetf  the  per  centum  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection."; 

(12)  in  the  heading  of  section  227  thereof, 
by  striking  out  "tottth  recreai'ion  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national  touth", 
and  in  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  by 
striking  out  "youth  recreation  and"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "national  youth"; 

(13)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  23S(b) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "Secretary"'  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director"; 

(14)  in  section  236  thereof — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  stilklng 
out  "OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  suc- 
ce.s.sor  authority"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Community  Services  Administration"; 
and 

(B)  In  subsection  (b)  (ii)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Office  of  Economic  Opportunity"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Community  Serv- 
ices Administration"; 

(15)  In  section  306(d)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "under  this  Act  (except  operations  under 
title  I'V  carried  on  by  the  Small  Bxislness  Ad- 
ministration)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  this  part"; 

(16)  in  section  401  thereof — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  and 
subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (b)  and  subsec- 
tion (c),  respectively;  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "may  be  used  as  neces- 
.sary  "  and  by  striking  out  "paragraph  2"  and 
lusertUig  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)"; 

(17)  in  section  402(2)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "Director"  each  place  it  appears  there- 
in and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(18)  In  section  514(b)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing "or"  before  "multlclty",  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  "multlclty",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "organization"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
tliereof  "organizational"; 

(19)  m  section  517(b)  thereof ,  by  striking 
out  "15  per  centum  and  such  total  costs''  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  "15  per  centimi  of 
such  total  costs"; 

(20)  in  section  523(d)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "studies"  each  place  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "summaries"; 

(31)  In  section  525(a)  thereof,  by  striking 
OMt  •  711  "  and  Inserting  In  lien  thereof  "618"; 


(22)  in  section  676(a)  and  section  677 
tliereof ,  by  striking  out  "part"  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lien  thereof 
"tttte"; 

(28)  In  section  601  thereof,  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  ImmedUtely  after  "Sec.  601."; 

(24)  in  section  601(e)  (2)  (B)  (ill)  thereof, 
by  inserting  "of  Commerce"  immediately 
after  "Secretary"; 

(25)  in  section  601(e)  (3)  (B)  (U)  (U) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  the  quotation  mark 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(26)  in  section  601(g)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  "Welfare"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commu- 
nity Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion,";- 

(27)  in  section  601(h)(2)  thereof,  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "Community  Services 
Admmistratlon"  the  second  place  it  appears 
therein,  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "Wel- 
fare", and  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "Com- 
munity Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion"; 

(28)  In  section  601(h)(3)  thereof,  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "Community  Services 
Administration",  and  by  striking  out  "in  the 
Department  of  Commerce"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,"; 

(29)  in  sub.sectlons  (a)  and  (f)  of  section 
602  thereof,  by  striking  out  "Office"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Community  Services  Administra- 
tion"; 

(30)  In  section  602(k)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "titles  III  and  IV  of; 

(31)  in  section  603(a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "(other  than  part  C  of  title  I)"; 

(32)  m  section  604(1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "I-B  or",  and  by  striking  out  "prime 
sponsor  or"; 

(33)  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
604  thereof,  by  striking  out  "title  1-B,  II. 
and  HI-B"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "title  II  and  part  B 
of  title  III",  and  in  paragraph  ^2)  of  such 
section,  by  striking  out  "123,"; 

(34)  in  section  608  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"Office"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
munity Services  Administration";  and 

(35)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section 
610-1  thereof,  by  striking  out  "part  A  of  title 
I  or"  each  place  it  appeal's  therein. 

(b)  Title  Vn  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  712(a)  (2)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing "programs,"  after  "development",  and  by 
inserting  a  comma  after  "activities"; 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  714 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "rights  vest"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "vests"; 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  714 
thereof,  by  Inserting  "with  grant  funds  shall" 
immediately  after  "assets  purchased"; 

(4)  in  section  731(a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "bear  the  Interest"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "bear  Interest"; 

(5)  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 731(c)(3)  thereof  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tor", In  the  first  sentence,  by  .striking  out 
"suljchapter"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"title"  and  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  "part  B  of"; 

(6)  In  section  732  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"(d)"  immediately  before  "Not  later  than" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)"; 

(7)  in  section  741(b)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"assistance  or  support,"  immedlatelv  after 
"legal"; 

(8)  In  section  741  (cl  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "subchfipter"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "title"; 

(9)  by  amending  the  heading  for  section 
742  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "smal-  ptrsi- 

NESS      ADMINTSTRATION      AND      DItPARTMENT      OF 
COMMERCE  PROGRAMS"; 

(10)  in  section  742(a)  (1)  thereof — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "pan'  and  inscr'aug 
in  lieu  tliereof  "title"  ; 

(B)  by  striking  ow  "comp.iuy  or  a  local" 


and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "company,  lo- 
cal"; and 

(C)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "limit- 
ed smaU  business  Investment  company"  the 
foUowlng:  ",  or  small  business  Investment 
company  licensee  under  section  301(d)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968"; 

(11)  In  section  742(a)  (2)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director"  and  by  striking  out  "part" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title"; 

(12)  m  section  742(b)(2)  thereoff,  by  in- 
serting "of  Commerce"  immediately  after 
"Secretary"; 

(13)  In  section  743  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "this  Act""  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"this  title"; 

(14)  In  section  744(a)(1)  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "as  amended,"  immediately  after 
"Housing  Act  of  1940,"; 

(15)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  744(b) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Director",  by  striklDg 
out  "part"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title,",  and  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (a)  of  this  section" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sections  742, 
743,  and  744  of  this  title"; 

(16)  by  redesignating  sections  746  through 
748  thereof  as  sections  746  through  749, 
respectively;  and 

(17)  In  section  744  thereof — 

(A)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  foUowing  new  beading:  "re- 

FOST  ON  OTHES  FEDERAL  RESOOaCES"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  immediately 
before  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(b) "  ImmedUtely 
before  "On  or  l)efore  six  months"  and  iu- 
seriiiig  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  746.". 

(c)  The  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  626  and  section  627  as  section  627  and 
section  628,  respectively. 

AMFNDMi»fTS  TO  HEADSTAKT.  ECONOMIC  OPI-OR- 
TUNrrV.  AND  COMMtTNTTY  PARTNEKSHIP  ACT 
OF  1974 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  5(d)(2)  of  the  Head- 
start.  Economic  Opportunity,  and  Commu- 
nity Partnership  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
in.serting  "of  such  Act"  immediately  after 
"section  228(c)". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  Headstart,  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  Commimlty  Partnership 
Act  of  1974  is  aimended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (c)  of  this  section"  and  In- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  601  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
a.ruended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  quotation  mark  immediately  before 
"(e)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964" 
ard  by  striking  out  "after  section  625"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "after  section  625   . 

(c)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Headstart.  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  Community  Part- 
nership Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".section  3(c)"  and  inserting  In  liea 
thereof  "section  8(ci ". 

(d)(1)  Section  15(a)(2)  of  the  HeRd.st.art. 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  Commuuiiv 
Partnership  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  such  Act"  immediately  alter 
"section  221". 

(2)  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"(c)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
any  program  under  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1974  which  are  not  obligated 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  funds  are  appropriated  shaU  remain 
avaUable  for  obligation  during  the  succeed- 
ing fiscf.I  year.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  p  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demr^id  a 
second. 

Tlie  GPFAKEP  pro  tempore.  WiUiout 
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objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pmxnvs) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
QviE)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
each. 

The  Chair  recognLies  tlie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perki>;s). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
nivself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12188,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Community  Services  Act  of 
1974  making  cei'tain  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments,  is  one  which  the 
House  should  quickly  approve. 

The  House,  at  the  end  of  the  la.st  Con- 
gress, adopted  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 698,  without  objection,  which 
would  have  made  the  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  necessary  to  ac- 
company the  bill  HJl.  14449.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Senate  adjourned  before 
action  could  be  taken  on  that  concurrent 
resolution. 

I  do  want  to  take  a  moment  to  extend 
my  compkliments  to  our  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  and  especially  the 
Chairman  Gus  Hawkins,  for  the  handl- 
ing of  their  oversight  responsibihtie-s 
which  led  to  the  Introduction  of  this 
technical  amendments  bill. 

The  amendments  to  the  Community 
Services  Act  of  1974  in  H.R.  12188  are 
piu-ely  technical  in  nature  correcting 
omissions  and  printing  errors  in  the 
Community  Services  Act.  Public  Law 
93-644.  The  bill  does  not  have  any  budge- 
tary Impact  nor  does  it  change  the  ap- 
propriation or  authorization  levels  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QtriE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too,  rLse  in 
support  of  HJl.  12188.  Its  amendments 
are  technical  in  nature;  they  are  nec- 
essay  for  the  actual  rewrite,  and  will  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

I  would  say  that  on  page  2,  the  second 
to  the  last  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph Is  as  accurately  stated  as  anybody 
could  make  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  tiie 
gentleman  from  ICentucky  i  Mr.  Perkins) 
that  the  House  su-spend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  12188. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speakt)-.  i  .i  lh.it 
T  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  claur,.i  3  of  rule  XXVII,  and  the  prior 
announcement  made  by  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  tlii.<  motiin  ^;11 
be  po.stponed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COxVFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8617.  FEDERAL  EMPLCiTES 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a>k 
\manlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  de.^k  the  bill   ■HR.  8617'    to 


restore  to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  partic- 
ipate voluntarily,  as  private  cltlzeiu.  In 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  Improper 
polutcal  solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  tiic  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The    SPEAKER    pio    tempore     (Mr. 
McF.'VLL.i.   Is   then^   objection   to    the 
request   of   the   gcntlemon   from   North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  riyht  to  object,  may  I  a'-k  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  if  thus  action 
does  have  the  approval  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
sKi)  ?  It  does,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  does,  and  If  the 
gentleman  Irom  Illmols  (Mr.  Der win- 
ski  »  vere  on  the  floor,  he  would  agree. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  terapo'-e.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection, 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Henderson.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Nix, 
H.^NLEY,  Clay,  Derwinski,  and  Oilman-. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TR.\NSFER  OF  PEANUT  ALLOTMENT 
BECAUSE  OF  DISASTERS 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  154.5  >  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
peanuts,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 
s.  1545 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Striate  and  House  of 
Kt  i)re.tentattris  of  the  United  States  of 
ATn<-rica  in  Congrc^i  assembled.  Tliat  section 
358  of  the  AgrlcuUural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  be  ameaded  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion I))    to  read  a^  follows: 

•ij)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  if  the  SecreUry  determlnea  for 
1J70  or  a  subbequent  year  that  becauso  of 
it  natural  di.sa&ttT  a  portion  of  the  farm  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments  la  a  county  cannot  be 
iinieiy  planted  or  replanted  In  such  year. 
he  may  authorize  for  such  year  the  tran.sfer 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  peanut  acreage  allof- 
ment.s  for  any  farm  In  the  county  so  affected 
lo  auotaer  farm  In  the  ojunty  or  In  an  ad- 
joining county  iu  the  same  or  an  adjoin- 
ing State  on  which  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers <.n  the  farm  from  whclh  the  transfer 
i.s  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  hi  tbe  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  and  will  bliare  In  the 
proceeds  thereof.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulatioiLs  as  the  .Secretary  may  prcjs<.Tlbe. 
Any  fariu  allotment  transfcncU  ujidcr  this 
^ubsect'on  .shall  be  dce:n>-<.l  to  be  related 
r;cieat;e  for  the  purpose  of  acreage  history 
credits  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
i(!id  se(  tlon  377  of  this  Act:  Prorided,  That 
!iot withstanding  the  provl.'vions  of  .subt/ectlon 
1.^)  of  this  .socU.in,  the  transfer  of  any  farm 
ahotmeai  under  this  subsection  shall  oper- 
a;.e  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allot- 
nieuL  wat!  trau.sferred  eligible  for  an  allot- 
meai  as  having  peanuts  planted  theroop.  dur- 
ing :::(  t'.iree-;  t»ar  brv.s<?  iM>rtod  ". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  V/ithout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  a.s 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  and 
the  Fcntleman  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Wam- 
ple;:  )  will  each  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   (Mr.  Mathis)  . 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law,  trans- 
fers of  pjeanut  allotments  are  subject  to 
various  restrictions.  Including  a  flat  pro- 
hibition agains  transfer  across  a  county 
line. 

This  bill,  S.  1545,  provides  tliat  if  the 
Sccretai-y  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
because  of  natural  disaster  an  allotment 
cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted, 
he  may  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  or 
part  of  the  allotment  to  another  farm, 
even  to  an  adjoining  county  In  the  same 
adjoinhig  State. 

This  helps  Insure  that  hi  the  event  of 
a  disaster  all  farmers  have  equal  op- 
portunity for  transfers  regardless  of  the 
geographical  location  of  the  county  with- 
in which  the  farm  Is  located.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Arkansas  spring  flooding  of  the 
Mississippi  River  has  in  the  past  pre- 
vented planting  of  peanut  acreage,  and 
although  land  was  available  in  an  ad- 
joining county  across  the  river  in  Tennes- 
see, the  law  prohibited  such  a  ti-ansfer  of 
the  aUotment.  This  bill  Is  narrow  in  scope 
and  has  no  other  purpose  other  than  to 
allow  the  law  to  respond  better  to  an 
emergency  situation  resulting  from  a 
natural  disaster. 

A  natural  disaster  should  be  Interpret- 
ed as  an  act  of  God,  such  as  a  flood. 

Any  transfer  under  this  bill  must  be  to 
a  farm  on  which  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
duceivs  on  the  farm  from  which  the  trans- 
fer is  made  will  be  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  and  will  share  In  the 
proceeds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports this  legislation  and  agrees  with  the 
Agriculture  Committee  that  it  would 
have  no  measurable  budget  or  Inflation- 
ary impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  i.s  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  law  which  we 
passed  in  1972.  This  makes  permanent 
the  3-year  act  we  passed  at  that  time. 
The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote  with  a  quorum  present,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler),  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  now. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Mathis)  has  adequately  and  accurately 
described  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  a 
business  session  on  February  18  of  this 
year,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
by  a  voice  vote  unanimously  agreed  to 
report  the  bill  with  the  recommendation 
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that  it  do  i>ass,  after  having  accepted  an 
amendment  offered  bjr  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathias)  to  dumge 
the  first  crop  year  to  which  the  bill  could 
apply  from  1975  to  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  followed  this  very  carefully,  I  will  be 
honest  and  say,  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  was  not  it  the  transfer  of 
allotments  that  caused  the  Government 
and  many  of  us  embarrassment  a  few 
years  ago?  We  had  the  situation  of  Billy 
Sol  Estes  and  others  who  were  trans- 
ferring cotton  allotments  and  others. 
Was  not  this  something  to  which  we  ad- 
dressed ourselves  a  great  deal  a  few  years 
ago? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  I  was  not 
a  Member  of  this  body  at  that  time.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  reply  to  his  inquiry 
except  to  say  that  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day applies  only  in  the  case  of  floods  or 
other  national  disasters.  I  am  sure  it  is  in 
no  way  rdated  to  the  area  of  concern  the 
gentleman  addressed  himself  to. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  it  is  not  the  purdiasing  or  leas- 
ing of  allotments  of  small  fanners  that 
will  increase  in  number. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect and  the  number  of  allotments  af- 
fected in  this  bill  are  few. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  Ibis  bill.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1545,  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  peanut  allot- 
ments because  of  natural  disasters. 

My  interest  In  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  frequent  flooding  problems  of 
farmers  in  the  Mississippi  River  Valley 
which  causes  land  that  would  nonnally 
be  planted  in  peanuts  to  be  under  water 
in  some  planting  seasons. 

The  bin  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
peanut  allotments  from  one  farm  in  the 
county  to  another  farm  in  the  coimty  or 
in  an  adjoining  coimty  in  the  same  or  an 
adjoining  State  in  which  one  of  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  from  which  the 
transfer  is  being  made  will  be  engaged  in 
the  production  of  peanuts. 

While  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  peanut 
farmers  along  the  Mississippi  River  are 
those  most  frequently  faced  with  the 
flooding  problem,  the  legislation  is  suf- 
ficient in  scope  to  cover  all  farmers  with 
peanut  allotments  who  may  be  con- 
fronted with  any  natural  disasters  that 
would  afifect  their  planting. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  is  a  lim- 
ited transfer  provision,  allowing  the 
movement  of  an  allotment  only  within  a 
county  or  to  a  county  which  has  a  con- 
tiguous boimdary  with  the  coimty  from 
which  the  allotment  is  being  tnmsferxed. 

Legislation  passed  in  the  93d  Congress 
to  allow  for  the  transfer  of  allotments 
for  cotton  and  rice  farmers  affected  by 
natural  disasters,  but  peanut  allotments 


were  not  included.  Failure  of  the  Senate 
to  act  on  legislation  similar  to  S.  1545  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  2d  session  of  the  93d 
Congress  necessitates  the  present  acUon. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  House  vorsion  of 
the  bill,  HH.  5756, 1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mathis)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1545) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thra-eof )  the 
rules  were  susi>ended  and  the  Senate  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1545) ,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cxeorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  TAX 
ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
11997)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  re^>ect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  divestitures  of  assete 
by  bank  holding  companies,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJR.  11997 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Holding 
Company  Tax  Act  of  1976". 
Sec.   2.    Distbibittions   Pursuant   to    Bank 
Holding    Company    Act    Amend- 
ments OF  1970. 
(a)  Tax-Free  Distributions. — Part  VHI  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956)  is  amended  to  read  ax  follows: 
"Part  vm — Distributions  Pursuant  to 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act 

"Sec.  1101.  Distributions  pursuant  to  Bank 

Holding  Company  Act. 
"Sec.  1102.  Special  rules. 
"Sec.  1103.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1101.  Distributions  Pursuant  to  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

"(a)  Distributions  of  Certain  Non-Bank- 
ing Property. — 

"(1)  Distributions  of  prohibiteo  proper- 
ty.— If — 

"(A)  a  qualified  bank  holding  corporation 
distributes  prohibited  property  (other  than 
stock  received  in  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)(2)  applies)  — 

"(1)  to  a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  its 
stoclc  held  by  such  shareholder) ,  without  the 
surrender  by  such  shareholder  of  stock  in 
such  corporation,  or 

"(il)  to  a  shareholder,  in  exchnnge  for  its 
preferred  stock,  or 


"(ill)  to  a  security  bolder,  in  exchange  for 
its  securities,  aiMl 

"(B)  t3M  Board  has,  before  tb«  distribu- 
tion, certified  that  the  distribution  of  such 
prohibited  property  Is  neoeneary  or  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Comparr  Act, 

then  no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security 
holder  frc«n  the  receipt  of  such  property 
shall  be  recognized. 

"(2)     DiBTRIBUnONS    OF    STOCK    AMD    SECrSI- 

ttes  receiveo  in  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section   (C)  (2)   applies. ^If — 

"(A)  a  qualified  bank  hcdding  corporation 
di'?trlbutes — 

"(i)  common  stock  received  in  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)  (2)  i4>plles  to 
a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  its  stock  held 
by  such  shareholder),  without  the  surrender 
by  siich  shareholdM"  of  stock  in  such  corpo- 
ration, or 

"(ii)  common  stock  received  in  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)  (2)  i^iplles 
to  a  shareholder,  in  exchange  for  Its  common 
stock,  or 

"(ill)  preferred  stock  or  common  stock  re- 
ceived in  an  exchange  to  which  subsection 
(c)  (2)  applies  to  a  shareholder.  In  exchange 
for  its  preferred  stock,  or 

"(iv)  sectxritles  or  preferred  or  common 
stock  received  in  an  exchange  to  which  sub* 
section  (c)  (2)  affiles  to  a  security  holder 
in  exchange  for  its  securities,  and 

"(B)  any  preferred  stock  received  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  as  the  preferred 
stock  exchanged,  and  any  securities  received 
have  substantially  the  same  terms  as  the  se- 
curities exchanged, 

then,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f|, 
no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security  holder 
from  the  receipt  of  such  stock  or  such  secu- 
rities or  such  stock  and  securities  shall  be 
recoglzed. 

"(3)  Pro  rata  and  other  reouirements. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  or  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (b),  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  apply  to  amj  distribution  to  the  share- 
holders of  a  qualified  bank  bedding  corpo- 
ration only  If  each  distribution — 

"(1)  which  Is  miMle  by  such  oorporatlon  to 
its  shareholders  after  July  7,  1970,  and  on 
€»*  befcH-e  the  date  on  which  the  Board  makes 
its  final  certification  under  subsection  (el, 
and 

"(11)  to  which  such  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
applies  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph), 

meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B),  (C),or  (D). 

"(B)  Pro  rata  requirements. — A  distribu- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  sulq>ara- 
graph  If  the  distribution  is  pro  rata  with  re- 
spect to  all  shareholders  of  the  distributing 
qualified  bank  holding  corporation  or  with 
respect  to  all  shareholders  of  coounon  st.':ck 
of  such  corporation. 

"(C)  Redemptions  when  uniform  offer  is 
MADE. — A  distribution  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  if  the  distribu- 
tion is  in  exchange  for  stock  of  the  distrib- 
uting qualified  bank  holding  corporation 
and  such  distribution  is  pursuant  to  a  good 
faith  oiler  made  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all 
shareholders  of  the  distributing  qualified 
bank  holding  corporation  or  to  all  share- 
holders of  common  stock  of  such  corporation . 

"(D)  Non-pro  rata  DiSTRnnrnoNS  from 
certain  closely-held  corporations. — A  dis- 
tribtion  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if  such  distribution  is  made  by  a 
qualified  bank  holding  corporation  whlcl} 
does  not  have  more  than  10  shareholders 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1371(a)  (1)  i 
and  does  not  have  as  a  shareholder  a  person 
(other  than  an  estate)  which  is  not  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  If  the  Board  (after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  certifies 
that- 
'll)   a  distribution  which  meet-s  the  re- 
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qulrements  of  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  Is 
not  appropriate  to  effectuate  section  4  or  the 
poUcl«a  of  the  Bank  Holding  Ck>mpany  Act, 
&nd 

"(11)  the  distribution  being  made  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  etfectuate  section  i 
or  the  policies  of  such  Act. 

"(4)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  distribution  by  a  corporation  If 
cuch  corporation,  a  corporation  having  con- 
trol of  such  corporation,  or  a  subsidiary  of 
such  corporation  has  made  any  distribution 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  has  made  an 
election  under  section  6158  with  respect  to 
bank  property  (as  defined  In  section  615tt 
(f)(3)). 

"(5)  DiSTBIS'.'TICNS  I.VVOLVING  GIFT  OR  COM- 
PENSATION.— In  the  case  of  a  distribution  to 
which  paragraph  {,1)  or  (2)  appUea  but 
which — 

"(A)  results  In  a  gift,  .see  section  2501  and 
following,  or 

"(B)  has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, see  section  61. 

"(b)   CORPOBATioN  Ceasing  To  Be  a  Bank 

HOLOINO  COICFANT. 

"(1)    DisTUBtrrioNa    op    peopesty    which 

CAUSE  A  COKPORATION  TO  BE  A  BANK  HOLDINC 
CO  MP  ANT. If 

"(A)  a  qualified  bank  holding  corporation 
distributes  property  (other  than  stock  re- 
ceived In  an  exchange  to  which  subsection 
(c)  (3)  applies)  — 

"(1)  to  a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  Its 
stock  held  by  such  shareholder) ,  without 
the  surrender  by  such  shareholder  of  stock 
in  such  corporation,  or 

"(11)  to  a  shareholder,  in  e.\chauge  for  Its 
preferred  stock,  or 

"(111)  to  a  security  holder.  In  exchange 
for  Its  securities,  and 

"(B)  the  Board  ha.^,  befc-e  the  distribu- 
tion, certified  that — 

"(1)  such  property  Is  all  or  part  of  the 
property  by  reason  of  which  such  corporation 
controls  (within  the  meaning  of  section  2ia) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act)  a  bank 
or  bank  holding  company,  or  such  property 
is  part  of  the  property  by  reason  of  which 
such  corporation  did  control  a  bank  or  a 
bank  holding  company  before  any  property 
of  the  same  kind  was  distributed  under  this 
subsection  or  exchanged  under  subsection 
(c)  (3),  and 

"(11)  the  distribution  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  the  policies  of  such  Act, 
then  no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security 
holder  from  the  receipt  of  such  property 
shall  be  recognized. 

"(2)    DiSTHtBxrrioNs  or  stock  and  sectjbi- 

TIES  BECEIVCD  in  AN  EXCHANGE  TO  WHICH  SUB- 
SECTION     (C)  (3)      APPI.IES. If 

"(A)  a  qualified  bank  holding  corporation 
distributes — 

"(1)  common  stock  received  In  an  exchange 
to  which  subsection  (c)  (3)  applies  to  a 
shareholder  (with  respect  to  its  stock  held 
by  such  shareholder),  without  the  surrender 
by  such  shareholder  of  stock  In  such  corpora- 
tion, or 

"(U)  common  stock  received  In  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)(3)  applies 
to  a  shareholder  in  exchange  for  Its  common 
stock,  or 

"(111)  preferred  stock  or  common  stock  re- 
ceived In  an  exchange  to  which  subsection 
(c)(3)  applies  to  a  shareholder,  In  exchange 
for  Its  preferred  stock,  or 

"(Iv)  securities  or  preferred  or  couunon 
stock  received  in  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)(3)  applies  to  a  security  holder, 
in  exchange  for  its  securities,  and 

"(B)  any  preferred  stock  received  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  as  the  preferred 
stock  exchanged,  and  any  securities  received 
have  substantially  the  same  term.s  as  the 
securities  exchanged, 

then,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f), 
no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security  holder 
from  the  receipt  of  such  stock  or  such  secu- 


rities or  such  stock  and  securities  shall  be 
recognized. 

"(3)  Pbo  rata  and  othxk  UQxnsEiixirTS.^ 
For  pro  rata  and  other  requirements,  see  sub- 
section (a) (3). 

"(4)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  distribution  by  a  corporation  If 
such  corpora* Ion.  a  corporation  having  con- 
trol of  such  corporation,  or  a  subsidiary  of 
such  corporation  has  made  any  distribution 
pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a)  or  has  made  an 
election  under  section  CI 58  wUh  respect  to 
prohibited  property. 

"(5)  Distributions  invoivino  gift  or  com- 
pensation.— In  the  case  of  a  distribution  to 
which  paragraph  «1)  or  (2)  applies  but 
which — 

"(A)  results  In  a  gift,  see  section  2501  and 
following,  or 

"(B)  has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  com- 
pensailon,  see  section  61. 

"(C)      PllOPi.RIY     ACQT'IRFD      AfTEB     JULY      7, 

1970.— 

"(1)  In  general — Except  as  provided  lu 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3i,  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  property  acquired  by  the  distrib- 
uting corporation  after  July  7,  1970,  unless 

(I)  gain  to  such  corporation  with  respect  to 
tiie  receipt  of  sucli  property  wan  not  recog- 
nized by  reason  of  svibsectlon  (a)  or  (b),  or 

(II)  such  pro[>erty  was  received  by  It  in  ex- 
change for  all  of  its  stock  In  an  exchange  to 
which  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  applies,  or  (ill) 
such  property  was  acquired  by  the  distrib- 
uting corporation  In  a  transaction  in  which 
gain  was  not  recognized  under  section  305 
(B)  or  section  332,  or  under  section  354  or 
356  (but  oiUy  with  respect  to  property  per- 
mitted by  section  354  or  356  to  be  received 
without  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss)  with 
rrspect  to  a  reorganization  described  In  sec- 
tion 368(a)  (i),  (A).  (B).  (E),  or  (P),  or 

"(B)  any  property  which  was  acquired  by 
the  distributing  corporation  In  a  distribu- 
tion with  respect  to  stock  acquired  by  such 
corporation  after  July  7,  1970,  unless  such 
stock  was  acquired  by  such  corporation  (1) 
in  a  distribution  (with  respect  to  stock  held 
by  It  on  July  7,  1970,  or  with  respect  to  stock 
III  respect  of  which  all  previous  applica- 
tions of  this  clause  are  satisfied)  with  respect 
to  which  gain  to  It  was  not  recognized  by 
reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  or  (M)  In 
exchange  for  all  of  Its  stock  in  an  exchange 
to  which  paragraph    (2)    or   (3)    appUes,  or 

(III)  in  a  transaction  in  which  gain  was  not 
recognized  under  section  305(a)  or  section 
332.  or  under  section  354  or  356  (but  only 
with  respect  to  property  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 354  or  356  to  bo  received  without  the 
recognition  of  gain  or  loss)  with  respect  to 
a  reorganization  described  In  section  368ia) 
(1)  (A).  (B),  (E),or(P),or 

"(C)  any  property  acquired  by  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  in  a  transaction  In 
which  gain  was  not  recognized  under  section 
332,  unless  such  property  was  acquired  from 
a  corporation  which.  If  It  had  been  a  quali- 
fied bank  holding  corporation,  could  have 
distributed  such  property  under  subsection 
la) (1)  or  (b) (I), or 

"(D)  any  property  acquired  by  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  in  a  transaction  In 
which  gain  was  not  recognized  under  section 
354  or  356  with  respect  to  a  reorganization 
described  in  section  368(a)(1)  (A)  or  (B), 
unless  such  property  was  acquired  by  the 
distributing  corporation  in  exchange  for 
property  which  the  distributing  corporation 
could  have  distributed  under  subsection 
ia)(i)  or  (b)(1). 

"(2)      ExcHANct.s     involving     proiiibiteo 

f  ROPERTY. — If — 

•■(A)  any  qualified  bank  holding  corpora- 
lion  exchanges  <1)  property,  which,  under 
bubeectlon  (a)(1),  such  corporation  could 
distribute  directly  to  its  shareholders  or 
security  holders  without  the  recognition  of 
gain  to  .such  .shareholders  or  security  boldors, 
and    other   pri  perty    (except   property   de- 


scribed in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  (1) ),  for  (11) 
all  of  the  stock  of  a  seccxid  corporation 
created  and  availed  of  solely  for  the  ptirpoee 
of  receiving  such  property, 

"(B)  immediately  after  the  exchange,  the 
qualified  bank  holding  corporation  dis- 
tributes all  of  such  stock  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A),  and 

"(C)  before  such  distribution,  the  Board 
has  certified  (with  respect  to  the  property 
exchanged  which  consists  of  property  which, 
under  subsection  (a)(1),  Euch  corporation 
could  distribute  directly  to  Its  shareholders 
or  security  holders  without  the  recognition 
of  gain)  that  the  exchange  and  distribution 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate 
section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 

then  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
reaped  to  such  distribution. 

"(3)  K'-CHANCES  involving  INTERBbTS  IN 
liANKf:. If 

"(A)  any  qualified  bank  holding  corpora- 
tion exchanges  (1)  property  which,  under 
subsection  (b)(1),  such  corporation  could 
distribute  directly  to  Its  shareholders  or 
security  holders  without  the  recognition  of 
sraln  to  such  shareholders  or  security  hold- 
ers, and  other  property  (except  prohibited 
property),  for  (11)  all  of  the  stock  of  a 
second  corporation  created  and  availed  of 
solely  foi  the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
property. 

"(B)  Immediately  after  the  exchange,  the 
qualified  bank  holding  corporation  dis- 
tributes all  of  such  stock  In  a  manner 
prescribed  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  (A) .  and 

"(C)  before  such  distribution,  the  Board 
has  certified  (with  resi>ect  to  the  property 
exchanged  which  con.?lst3  of  property  which, 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  such  corporation 
could  distribute  directly  to  its  shareholders 
or  security  holders  without  the  recognition 
f>f  gain)   that — • 

"(I)  such  property  Is  all  or  part  of  the 
property  by  reason  of  which  such  corpora- 
tion controls  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act) 
a  bank  or  bank  holding  company,  or  such 
property  is  part  of  the  property  by  reason 
of  which  such  corporation  did  control  a 
bank  or  a  bank  holding  company  before 
any  property  of  the  same  kind  was  dis- 
tributed under  subsection  (b)  (1)  or  ex- 
ciianged  under  this  paragraph,  and 

"(11)  the  exchange  and  distribution  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
f>ollcies  of  such  Act, 

then  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  distribution. 

"(d)  Distributions  To  Avom  Federal  In- 
n>ME  Tax. — 

"(1)  Prohibited  property. — Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution  If,  in 
connection  with  such  distribution,  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  retains,  or  transfers 
after  July  7,  1970,  to  any  corporation,  prop- 
erty (other  than  prohibited  property)  as 
part  of  a  plan  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  which  Is  the  distribution  of  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  corporation. 

"(2)  Banking  property. — Subsection  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution  If,  In 
connection  with  such  distribution,  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  retains,  or  transfers 
after  July  7,  1970  to  any  corporation,  prop- 
erty (other  then  property  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  (B)  (1))  as  part  of  a  plan  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  which  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  earnings  and  protit,s  oi  any 
corporation. 

"  (e)  Final  Certttication. — 

"(1)  Poa  suBSBcnoif  (a). — Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  distribu- 
tion by  a  corporation  unless  the  Board  certi- 
fies, before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  last 
distribution  occurred,  that  the  corporation 
has  (before  the  expiration  of  the  period  pro- 
hibited property  la  permitted  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  be  held  by 
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a  bank  holding  company)  disposed  of  all  of 
the  property  the  disposition  of  which  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  section  4 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

"(2)  Fob  subsection  (b). — Subsection  (to) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  dlM 
trlbutlon  by  a  corporation  unless  the  Board 
certifies,  before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  jrear  In  which  the 
last  distribution  occurred,  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  (before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
prohibited  property  Is  permitted  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  be  held  by 
a  bank  holding  company)  ceased  to  be  a 
bank  holding  company. 

"(f)  Certain  Exchaxges  of  Bkcuuities. — 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described  In  sub- 
sectiou  (a)  (2)  (A)  (Iv)  or  subsection  (b)  (2) 
(A)(lv),  subsection  (a)  or  snbsectlon  (b) 
(as  the  case  may  be)  shall  apply  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  principal  amount  of  the  se- 
curities received  does  not  exceed  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  securities  exchanged. 
"Sec.  1102.  Special  Buuks. 

"(a)  Basis  of  Propxktt  Acqttibxd  in  Dis- 
tributions.— ^If,  by  reason  of  section  1101, 
gain  Is  not  recognized  with  req;>ect  to  the 
receipt  of  any  property,  then,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  bis  dele- 
gate— 

"  (1)  If  the  property  Is  received  by  a  share- 
holder with  respect  to  stock  without  the  sur- 
render by  such  shareholder  of  stock,  the  ba- 
sis of  the  property  received  and  of  the  stock 
with  respect  to  which  It  Is  distributed  shall. 
In  the  distributee's  hands,  be  determined  by 
allocating  between  such  property  and  such 
stock  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  stock,  or 

"(2)  If  the  property  is  received  by  a  share- 
holder in  exchange  for  stock  or  by  a  secur- 
ity holder  in  exchange  for  securities,  the 
basis  of  the  property  received  ahall.  In  the 
distributee's  hands,  be  the  same  as  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  stock  or  securities  ex- 
changed. Increased  by  the  amount  of  gain  to 
the  taxpayer  recognized  on  the  property  re- 
ceived. 

"(b)  Period  of  liiKiTATxnN. — ^The  pe- 
riods of  limitation  provided  in  section  8601 
(relating  to  limitations  on  assessment  and 
collection)  stiaU  not  CKptre,  with  respect  to 
any  deficiency  (including  Interest  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  tax)  resoItinK  solely  from  the 
receipt  of  property  by  sharsliolders  in  a  dis- 
tribution wlilch  is  certified  by  the  Board 
under  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (e)  of  section 
1101,  untU  B  years  aftar  tHe  distributing 
ccMporatlon  notifies  the  Secretary  or  his  del- 
egate (in  such  manner  and  wlXtt  such  ac- 
companying infonnatlon  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regnlatkma  pnecrtbe) — 

"(1)  that  the  final  eertUeatkm  by  sab- 
sectlon  (e)  of  section  1101  has  been  made,  or 

"(2)  that  such  final  certtflcation  will  not 
be  made;  and  such  assessment  may  be  made 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  or  rule 
of  law  which  would  otherwise  prevent  such 
assessment. 

"(c)  Allocation  of  Eabnings  and  Prof- 
its.— 

"(1)  Distribution  of  stock  in  a  con- 
troixed  c(»poration. — ^In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tribution by  a  qualified  bank  holding  cor- 
poration under  section  1101(a)  (1)  or  (to)  (1) 
of  stock  In  a  controlled  corporation,  proper 
allocation  with  respect  to  the  earning  and 
profits  of  the  distributing  corporation  and 
the  controlled  corporation  shall  be  made 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

"(2)    KXCHANQKS  DBSCRIBB)  IN  BBCTION   1101 

rc)  <s)  oa  <3). — ^In  the  case  of  any  exchange 
described  in  section  1101(e)  (2)  or  (3). 
proper  allocation  with  respect  to  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  the  corporation  transfer- 
ring the  property  and  the  corporation  re- 
ceiving such  property  shaU  be  made  under 
regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(3)  Definition  of  conyeou-fd  corpoea- 
TioN. — ^Por  purposes  of  paragraph   (1),  the 


term  'controlled  corp<n»tlon*  means  a  cor- 
poration with  respect  to  wlilch  at  least  80 
pocent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  an  classes  0(f  stodc  entitled  to  vote  and 
at  least  80  poroent  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  al>  other  classes  of  stock  is  owned 
by  the  distributing  qualified  bank  holding 
corporation. 

"(d)  Itemization  of  Property. — In  any 
certification  under  this  part,  the  Board 
shall  make  such  q>eclficatlon  and  itemiza- 
tion of  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
"Sec.  1103.  DEFZNrrioNS. 

"(a)  Bank  Holding  Coufany;  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
part — 

"(1)  Bank  holding  company. — The  term 
'bank  holding  company'  means — 

"(A)  a  bank  holding  company  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  or 

"(B)  a  bank  holding  company  subsidiary 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2(d)  of  such 
Act. 

"(2)  Bank  holding  company  act. — ^The 
term  "Bank  Holding  Company  Act'  means 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  through  December  31,  1970  (12 
U.8.C.  1841  et  seq.) . 

"(b)  Qualified  Bank  Holding  Corpora- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  for  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'qualified  bank  holding  corporation' 
means  any  corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
'7701(a)(3))  which  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany and  which  holds  prohibited  property 
acquired  by  it — 

"(A)  on  or  before  July  7, 1970, 

"(B)  In  a  distribution  In  which  gain  to 
such  corporation  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  such  property  was  not  recognized  by  rea- 
son of  subsecUon  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  1101, 
or 

"(C)  In  exchange  for  all  of  its  stock  in 
an  exchange  described  In  section  1101  (c)  (2) 
or  (c)(3). 

"(2)  XjImttations. — 

"(A)  A  bank  holding  company  shsll  not  be 
a  qualified  bank  holding  corporation,  unless 
it  would  have  been  a  bank  holding  company 
on  July  7,  1970,  if  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Amendments  of  1970  had  been 
in  effect  on  such  date,  or  unless  it  is  a 
bank  holding  company  determined  solely  by 
reference  to— 

"(i)  property  acquired  by  it  on  or  before 
July  7, 1970. 

"(U)  property  acquired  by  it  in  a  distri- 
bution in  wtiich  gain  to  such  corporation  with 
req>ect  to  the  receipt  of  such  property  was 
not  recognized  by  reason  of  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  1101,  or 

"(ill)  property  acquired  by  it  In  exchange 
for  all  of  its  stock  in  an  exchange  described 
in  section  1101(e)  (2)  or  (3). 
For  put  poses  ot  this  subparagraph,  property 
held  by  a  corporation  having  control  of  the 
corporation  or  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  corpcH'a- 
tlon  shall  be  treated  as  held  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"(B)  A  bank  holding  company  shall  not 
be  a  qualified  bank  holding  corporation  by 
reason  of  property  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  or  clause  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  tinleas 
such  property  was  acquired  In  a  distribution 
with  rsepect  to  stock,  which  stock  was  ac- 
quired by  such  bank  holding  company — 

"(1)  on  or  before  July  7,  1970, 

"(11)  in  a  distribution  (with  respect  to 
stock  held  by  it  on  July  7,  1B70,  or  with  re- 
spect to  stock  in  respect  of  which  ail  previous 
applications  of  this  clause  are  satisfied)  with 
respect  to  which  gain  It  was  not  recognised 
by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
1101,  or 

"(ill)  in  exchange  for  all  of  Its  stock  in 
an  exchange  described  In  section  llOl^c)  (2) 
or  (3). 


"(C)  A  ccffporation  Shan  be  treated  as  a 
qualified  bank  holding  corporation  only  if 
the  Board  certJAes  that  it  saltefies  the  fore- 
going requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Cbetain  suocessok  coepobations. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  successor 
c(»poration  in  a  reoiganization  described  in 
section  368(a)(1)(F)  shall  socoeed  to  the 
status  of  its  predecessor  corporation  as  a 
qualified  bank  holding  corporation. 

"(c)  PEOHiBrrED  Peopeety. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  term  'prohibited  property' 
means,  in  the  case  of  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany (other  than  nonexempt  property)  the 
disposition  of  which  would  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  effectuate  section  4  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  if  such  com- 
pany continued  to  be  a  b^uik  holding  com- 
pany beyond  the  period  (Including  any  ex- 
tensions thereof)  q>eclfled  In  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section.  The  term  "prohibited  prop- 
erty' also  Includes  shares  of  any  company  not 
In  excess  of  S  percent  of  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing shares  of  such  company  if  the  prOhltol- 
tions  of  section  4  of  such  Act  apply  to  the 
shares  of  such  company  In  excess  of  such  5 
percent. 

"(d)  Nonexempt  Property. — For  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  term  'nonexempt  property* 
means — 

"(1)  obligations  (Including  notes,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  bankers'  aooeptanoee) 
having  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  issuance  of 
not  exceeding  24  months,  exclusive  of  days 
of  grace, 

"(2)  securities  issued  by  or  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  or  Interest  by  a  government 
or  subdivision  therectf  or  by  any  instrumen- 
tality of  a  government  or  subdivision,  or 

"(3)  money,  and  the  right  to  receive  money 
not  evidenced  by  a  security  or  obligation 
(other  than  a  security  or  obligation  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  or  (3) ). 

"(e)  Board. — ^For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emois  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(f)  Control;  Subsidiary. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  part — 

"(1)  Control. — ^Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 110a(c)(3).  a  corporaUon  ahall  be 
treated  as  having  control  of  another  corpo- 
ration if  such  corporation  has  oontrol  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  2(a)  (2)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act)  of  such  other 
coiporatlon. 

"(2)  Sdesidury. — The  term  Subsidiary' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  torn  by  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act. 

"(g)  Election  To  Fokeoo  Oeanivather 
Provision  fo*  All  PKCM>HrTY  SEFBEBENnNc 
Peb-June  30.  1968.  AcnvrriES. — ^Any  bank 
holding  company  may  elect,  for  purposes  of 
this  part  and  section  0158,  to  have  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  property  is  property 
described  In  subsection  (c)  or  is  property 
eligible  to  be  distributed  without  recognition 
of  gain  under  section  1101  (b)  (1)  made  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as  if  such 
Act  did  not  contain  the  proviso  of  section 
4(a)  (2)  thereof.  Any  election  tinder  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  all  property  described 
In  such  proviso  and  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  ^  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Any  such  election,  once  made,  shall  be  irre- 
vocable. An  election  under  this  subsection  or 
subsection  (h)  shall  not  apply  unless  the 
final  certification  refeiTed  to  in  section  llOl 
(e)  or  section  6158(c)  (S),  as  the  ease  may 
be,  includes  a  certlflcatlan  by  the  Board  that 
the  bank  holding  company  has  disposed  of 
either  aU  hanking  property  or  all  nonbank- 
ing  property. 

"(h)  Election  To  Divest  Au.  Banking  or 

NONBANKINO    PEOFBITT    IN    CASE    OF    CERTAIN 

Closslt  Held  Bank  Holmno  Comfaires. — 
Any  bank  holding  cmnpany  may  elect,  for 
purposes  of  this  part  and  section  6158,  to 
have  the  determination  of  whether  property 
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Is  property  described  in  subeectioa  (ci  or  Is 
property  eligible  to  be  distributed  without 
reoogaltlon  of  gain  under  section  1101(b)  (l) 
made  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
aa  \t  such  Act  did  not  contain  claiise  (U) 
of  section  4(c)  of  such  Act.  Any  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  all  prop- 
erty described  In  subsection  (c),  or  to  all 
property  eligible  to  be  distributed  without 
recognition  of  gain  under  section  1101(b)  (1), 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  aa  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. Any  such  election,  once  made,  »ha!] 
be  IrreTocable." 

(b)  Amendment  OF  Section  3U  id).— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  311(d)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  exceptions  and  limitations  to  the 
recognition  of  gain  where  appreciated  prop- 
erty is  used  to  redeem  stock)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (P) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (O)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparaigrapb : 

"(H)  a  distribution  of  stock  to  a  distribu- 
tee which  is  not  an  organization  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a).  if  with  respect  to 
such  distributee,  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (bi 
(1)  of  section  1101  (relating  to  distributions 
pursuant  to  Bank  Holding  Company  Act )  ap- 
plies to  Auch  distribution.  " 

(c)  Clbucal  Amendment. — Ttie  table  ol 
parts  for  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out     of  1956". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  Foe  STJBSEcnoN  (a).— The  HiiienUinenti. 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  take 
effect  on  Octoi>er  1.  1977.  with  respect  to 
distributions  after  July  7,  1970,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  July  7.  1970,  but  only  in 
the  case  of  quall&ed  bank  holding  corpora- 
tions (within  the  meaning  of  section   1103 

(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (ai  of  this  .sec- 
tion). 

(2)  Special  rule  for  ckktifyinc.  nismiBx-- 

TIONS  WHICH  HAVE  ALREADY  TAXrN  PLACE. For 

purposes  of  sections  1101(a)  (l)  (B),  1101(a) 
(3)(D),  1101(b)(1)(B),  1101(c)(2)(C).  1101 

(c)  (3)  (C),  and  1101(e)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section),  in  the  c&.se  of  any  dis- 
tribution which  takes  place  on  or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  certification  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  deecrit>ed  in  any  such  section 
shall  be  treated  as  made  before  the  distribu- 
tion (or.  In  the  case  of  section  1101(e),  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  calendar  year  following 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  last  distribu- 
tion occurred)  If  application  for  such  certlh- 
catlou  is  made  before  the  close  of  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enatimeut  oi  thi.s 
Act. 

(3)  Period  of  LiMrr.»TioN.s.— If  refimd  or 
criedlt  of  any  overpayment  of  Income  ta.x  at- 
tributable to  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  Is  prevented  at  any  time  before 
October  1,  1978.  by  the  operation  of  any  law 
or  rule  of  law,  refund  or  credit  of  &uch  over- 
pajinent  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  or  al- 
lowed U  claim  therefor  is  filed  belore  Octo- 
ber 1,  1978. 

(4)  Fob  SUBSECTION  (b). — The  ameudment 
made  by  8ul>section  (b)  sh  ill  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1977,  with  respect  to  distrlbution.s 
after  December  31,  1975,  in  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  31,  1975. 

Sec.  3.  Installment  Payment  or  Tax. 

(a)  Installment  Payment. — Subchapter  .\ 
of  chapter  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  place  and  date  for  pay- 
ment of  tax)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thMVof  the  following  new  section: 
Sec.   0158.   iNSTALuczirr  Paymkitt  or  T.'kx 
A"rrim»UTABLE  to  DrvESTrrtniEs 
PuxsvANT    to    Bank    HoLDifrtv 
Company  Act  Amfntiments  or 
1970. 


"(a)  Election  of  Extension. — If.  after 
July  7,  1970,  a  qualified  bank  holding  cor- 
poration sells  bank  property  or  prohibited 
property,  the  divestiture  of  either  of  which 
the  Board  certifies,  before  such  sale,  U  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  section  4 
or  the  policies  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  tax  under  chapter  1  attributable  to 
such  .sale  Hhall,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer, be  payable  in  equal  annual  instali- 
ment8  beginning  with  the  due  date  (deter- 
mined without  extension)  for  the  taxpay- 
er's return  of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the 
taxable  year  in  vthich  the  sale  occurred  and 
ending  with  tlie  corresponding  date  in  1985. 
If  the  number  of  installments  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  is  le.vs  than  10, 
such  number  shall  be  increased  to  10  equ.il 
annual  installments  which  begin  a.s  provided 
in  the  preceding  sen'enre  and  which  end  oi. 
the  corresponding  date  10  years  later.  An 
election  under  this  sub.secilon  .shall  be  made 
at  such  time  and  in  sm  i»  manner  a.s  the  Sec- 
retary or  lu.'<  dflefeaie  n>;<v  by  rei^ultitloii- 
presrrlbe. 

"(bl     LlMU'MIiiNS 

"I  1  )  TREAT.MtNT  NOT  .\V.MlABLt  Til  TAXPAYf.R 
FlJR      WJiH      HANK      PROPtRlV      AND      PROHIBITttl 

pRoptKiY. — Thi.s  .section  sliall  not  pply  to 
any  sale  of  prohibited  property  If  the  tax- 
payer (or  a  corporation  having  control  of  the 
taxpayer  or  a  sub.sldiary  of  the  taxpayer)  has 
made  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  bank  property  or  has  made  avy 
distribution  puri,uant  to  section  1101{b>. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  bank  property 
if  the  taxpayer  (or  a  corporation  having  con- 
trol of  the  taxpayer  or  a  subsidiary  of  the 
taxpayer)  has  made  an  election  under  .sub- 
section (a)  with  re.spect  to  prohibited  prop- 
erly or  has  made  any  di^-tribution  piir-.UHiii 
to  section  1101  (a». 

"(2)  Treatment  not  available  for  cer- 
tain INSTALLMENT  SALES — No  election  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
a  sale  if  the  income  from  such  sale  is  being 
returned  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
provided  In  section  453  (relating  to  install- 
ment method) . 

"(c)  Acceleration  of  Payme.vts  If  an 
election  is  made  under  subsection  (ai  and 
before  the  tax  attributable  to  such  sale  i-i 
paid  in  full — 

"(1)  any  installuienl  under  thl.'^  section 
is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  diite  tixed  ij> 
this  section  for  its  payment,  or 

"(2)  the  Board  fails  to  make  a  certification 
similar  to  the  applicable  certification  pro- 
vided in  section  1101  (ei  within  the  time 
prescribed  therein  (for  this  purpo.se  treat- 
ing the  last  such  sale  as  constituting  tlie 
last  distribution). 

then  the  extension  of  time  fur  payment  of 
tax  provided  in  this  section  shall  cease  to 
apply,  and  any  portion  of  the  tax  payable  in 
installments  sliall  be  paid  on  notice  and 
demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(d)  Proration  of  Dejtciency  to  Instail- 
MENTs. — If  an  election  is  made  under  sub- 
section (U)  and  a  deficiency  attributable  t'> 
the  sale  has  been  assessed,  the  deficiency 
shall  be  prorated  to  such  installments.  Tlie 
part  of  the  deficiency  so  prorated  to  any  In- 
stallment the  date  for  pavment  of  which  has 
not  arrived  .shall  be  collected  at  the  same 
time  as,  and  as  part  of,  such  installment. 
The  part  of  the  deficiency  so  prorated  to  any 
Installment  the  date  for  payment  of  which 
has  arrived  shall  be  paid  on  notice  and  de- 
mand from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  defic- 
iency is  due  to  negligence,  to  intentional  dis- 
regard of  rules  and  regulaiUms,  or  to  fraud 
with  intent  to  evade  tax. 

"(e)  Bond  May  Be  REguiRrn.— If  an  ele<-- 
tlon  is  made  under  this  section,  section  6165 
shall  apply  as  tliough  the  Secretary  were 
extending  the  time  for  payment  of  the  tax. 


"(f)  Definitions. — For  purpoee  of  this 
section — 

"(1>  Teems  have  meaninob  oivxn  to 
THEM  BY  section  1103. — ^Thc  torms  'qualified 
bank  holding  corporation',  "Bank  Holding 
Company  Act",  'Board';  'control',  and  'sub- 
sidiary' have  the  respective  meanings  given 
to  such  terms  by  section  1103. 

"(2)  Pbohibiteo  pbopebty. — The  term  'pro- 
hibited property'  means  property  held  by  a 
qualified  bank  holding  corporation  which 
could  be  distributed  without  recognition  oi 
gain  under  section  1101(a)(1). 

"(3)  Bank  property. — The  term  bank 
property'  meaius  property  held  by  a  qualified 
bank  holding  corporation  which  could  be 
distributed  without  recognition  of  gain  lui- 
der  section  1101  (b)  (1). 

"(g)   Cross  Beferi-nces. — 

••(1)  Stcuarrv. — For  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retar>  or  his  delegate  to  require  security  lu 
the  case  of  an  extension  under  this  section, 
see  6165. 

■  (2 1  Period  ov  limitation. — For  exten- 
sion Oi  the  period  of  litigation  In  the  case  of 
an  cxten;,ion  under  this  section,  see  section 
6503(1)." 

(b)  ErrENsioN  OF  Time  FOR  Collection  OF 
Tax.— Section  6503  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  suspension  of  running  of  period  limita- 
tion) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (1)  as  subsection  (J)  and  by  Inserting 
after  siibse<ilon  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 
setlon : 

(1)  Extension  of  Time  for  Collecting 
Tax  Attributable  to  DivESTrruRES  Pursdant 
to  Bank  Holdi.-g  Company  Act  Amendment.s 
op  1970.— The  running  of  the  period  of  llmi- 
tatioii-s  for  collection  of  the  tax  attributable 
to  a  .sale  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
makes  an  election  under  section  6158 (a  i 
shall  be  suspended  for  the  period  during 
v'hich  there  are  any  unpaid  installments  of 
.such  tax." 

(c)  Technical  Amendment.s. — 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  62  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
addltig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nu.i 
item: 

"Sec.  til.58,  liLstallment  payment  of  tax  at- 
tributable to  divestitures  piir- 
suant  to  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Amendments  ol 
1970." 

(2 1  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6161  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  time  and  place  for  paying 
tax  shown  on  returns)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subchapter,". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6601(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Interest)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6166(a)"  and  in- 
.seriliig  in  lieu  there<if  ",  6156(a),  or  615H 
lai". 

(Bl  by  striking  out  "or  6156(b)"  and  In- 
-sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  ".  6156(bi.  or  61.58 
(a) ":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
lollowiiig  new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  sec- 
tion 6158(a)  shall  be  treated  as  providing 
that  the  date  prescribed  for  payment  of  each 
installment  .shall  not  be  later  than  the  date 
prescribed  for  payment  of  the  1985  Install- 
ment." 

(d)  Api'MCABiLnv  TO  Certain  Successor 
CoRPoa.^TioNs. — If,  after  July  7.  1970,  and 
before  August  1.  1974— 

( 1 )  a  corporation  acquires  substantially 
all  of  the  properties  of  a  qualified  bank  hold- 
ing corporation  (as  defined  in  section  1103 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964) 
in  a  transaction  described  in  sections  368 
laillXA)  and  368(a)(2)  (D),  and 

(2)  the  acquiring  corporation  (or  a  cor- 
poration in  control  of  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion )  acquires  beneficial  Interests  in  shares 
described  In  section  2igi(2)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Conipiiny  Act  (as  defined  in  section 
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1103(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  In  a  transaction  to  whldi  section  851 
applies, 

then,  the  acquiring  corporation  (or  a  cor- 
poration which  Is  in  control  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  2(a)  (2)  of  such  Act)  of 
the  acquiring  corporation  or  a  subsidiary 
(wiihln  the  meaning  of  aection  2(d)  of  such 
Act)  of  the  corporation  so  In  control)  shall 
oe  treated  as  a  qualified  bank  holding  cor- 
poration for  purposes  of  sections  1103(b) 
and  6158  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  and  the  shares  described  In  such  sec- 
tion 2(g)(2)  shall  be  considered  property 
which  Is  acquired  by  such  corporations,  for 
purposes  of  section  1101(c)(1)  (A)  (ill)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  after 
July  7,  1970. 

(e)  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1.  1977,  with  respect  to  sales  after  July  7, 
1970,  In  taxable  years  ending  after  July  7, 
1970,  but  only  In  the  case  of  qualified  bank 
holding  corporations  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1103(b)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act) . 

(2)  Special  rule  fob  ceetifting  salxs 
■which  have  already  taken  place. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  6168(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  in  the  case  of  any  sale 
which  takes  place  on  or  before  the  00th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  certification  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  described  in  section  6168(a)  shall  be 
treated  as  made  before  the  sale  If  applica- 
tion for  such  certification  Is  made  before 
the  close  of  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Refund  of  tax. — 

(A)  In  cenehal. — If  any  tax  attributable 
to  a  sale  which  occurred  before  October  l, 
1977,  is  payable  In  annual  installments  by 
reason  of  an  election  luder  section  6168 (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  any 
portion  of  such  tax  for  which  the  due  date 
of  the  Installment  does  not  occur  before 
October  1,  1977,  shall,  on  application  of  the 
taxpayer,  be  treated  aa  an  overpayment  of 
tax. 

(B)  Interest  on  overpayments. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  6611(b),  In  the  case  of  any 
overpayment  attributable  to  subparagraph 
(A),  the  date  of  the  overpayment  shall  be 
the  day  which  Is  6  months  after  the  latest 
of  the  following: 

(I)  the  date  on  which  application  for  re- 
fund or  credit  of  such  overpayment  Is  filed. 

(II)  the  due  date  prescribed  by  law  (de- 
termlued  without  extensions)  for  filing  the 
return  of  tax  under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  for  the  taxable  year 
the  tax  which  is  being  refunded  or  credited, 
or 

(III)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(C)  Extension  of  period  of  lxmitations.— 
If  any  refund  or  credit  of  tax  attributable  to 
the  application  of  subparagraph  (A)  Is  pre- 
vented at  any  time  before  October  1.  1978, 
by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law, 
refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment  may, 
nevertheless,  be  made  or  allowed  If  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  before  October  1,  1978. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KETCHDM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  seeond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  vas  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullican) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 


KErcHUK)  will  each  be  recognized  for  20 
minute. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  UIiLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  11997  deals  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  divestitures  made 
by  bank  holding  companies  imder  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of   1970. 

In  general,  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  require  a  bank 
holding  company  to  divest  itself  of  either 
its  banking  or  its  nonbanking  properties 
on  or  before  December  31,  1980.  At  the 
time  of  enactment,  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  Congress  later  would  provide 
relief  from  tsuc  burden  resulting  from  the 
divestitures  required  under  the  amend- 
ments. 

Under  distributions  previously  required 
by  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  and  its  amendment  in  1966,  bank 
holding  companies  controlling  two  or 
more  banks  were  permitted  to  make  tax- 
free  distributions,  referred  to  as  "spin- 
offs," of  either  their  bank  assets  or  their 
nonbank  assets.  This  treatment  provided 
for  no  recognition  of  gain  either  to  the 
companies  or  thar  shareholders  at  the 
time  of  the  distribution  of  the  bank  or 
nonbank  property.  The  tax  on  any  gain 
Is  imp(»ed  when  the  shareholders  dispose 
of  the  property  received  in  the  distribu- 
tion. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  tax  relief 
provided  imder  the  1956  and  1966  legisla- 
tion and  concluded  that  although  a  dis- 
tribution in  the  form  of  a  spinoff  may  be 
useful  for  some  of  the  divestitures  under 
the  1970  amendments,  the  number  and 
types  of  bank  holding  companies  subject 
to  the  1970  legislation  will,  in  many  In- 
stances, make  the  spinoff  distribution 
ImpracticaL  For  example,  some  of  the 
bank  holding  companies  subject  to  the 
1970  amendments  are  wid^  held. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  distribution  of 
the  stock  of  a  subsidiary  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  bank  holding  company 
frequently  would  result  in  many  of  the 
holding  company's  shareholder  receiv- 
ing only  a  small  number  of  shares,  or  In 
some  cases  fractions  of  shares.  In  addi- 
tion. If  the  distribution  consists  of  stock 
Issued  by  a  bank  serving  only  a  local  or 
regional  market,  the  shareholders  of  the 
holding  company  would  receive  an  in- 
vestznent  in  which  Mies  may  have  little, 
or  no,  interest 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  your  com- 
mittee believes  it  is  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  method  of  tax  relief 
for  divestitures  made  under  the  1970 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments. As  a  result,  in  addition  to  the 
"spinoff"  method,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
Installment  pajrment  of  tax  method. 

The  "spinoff"  approach  included  in  the 
bill  is  generally  the  same  as  that  pro- 
vided for  divestitures  under  the  bank 
holding  company  legislation  enacted  in 
1956  and  1966.  Under  this  method,  the 
bill  pro'vides  that  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany may  distribute  either  its  bank  or 
nonbank  assets  to  its  own  shareholders 
without  them  being  taxed  at  that  time  on 
the  distribution,  either  as  ordinary  in- 


come or  capital  gain.  Instead,  a  capital 
gains  tax  would  be  Imposed-  when  the 
shareholders  disposed  of  the  property. 

The  installment  jiayment  method  of 
tax  relief  provided  by  the  bill  deals  with 
the  case  where  a  bank  holding  company 
chooses  to  sell  its  bank  or  nonbank  prop- 
erty, rather  than  distribute  the  stock  or 
assets  to  its  stockholders.  In  this  case,  tlie 
bill  permits  the  bank  holding  company  to 
make  equal  annual  installment  payments 
of  the  tax  on  the  sale,  generally  over  a 
10-year  period.  The  first  installment  is 
due  with  the  taxpayer's  return  for  the 
year  in  which  the  sale  occurs.  The  in- 
stallments are  to  be  paid  annually  there- 
after with  the  last  installment  payable 
in  1985,  or,  if  later,  10  years  after  the 
sale  occurred.  This  means  that  in  the 
case  of  any  sale  occurring  after  1975,  the 
bank  holding  company  will  have  a  10- 
ycar  period  in  which  to  pay  the  tax  on 
any  gain.  However,  interest  is  payahle  on 
installment  payments  due  after  1985. 

The  tax  relief  provided  under  the  bOl 
is  available  for  divestitures  occurring 
from  July  7,  1970,  through  December  31. 
1980.  In  addition,  the  property  being  di- 
vested must  have  beoi  held  by  the  com- 
pany as  of  July  7,  1970.  This  Is  the  date 
when  it  became  clear  that  bank  holding 
company  legislation  would  be  passed. 
Generally,  restricting  the  tax  benefits  of 
the  bill  to  property  already  held  on  this 
date  is  necessary  to  preclude  tax  relief 
for  acquisitions  made  after  it  became 
clear  that  the  s^xaration  of  hanking  and 
ncmbanking  businesses  was  to  be  required 
by  the  1970  legislation.  Property  acquired 
after  July  7,  1970,  will  be  eligible  for  the 
tax  relief  only  if  it  is  received  in  tax-free 
transactions  in  substitution  for  other 
property  held  on  that  date. 

Since  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1970  requires  all  divestitures  to  be 
made  by  December  31. 1980,  the  tax  relief 
is  made  available  only  for  those  divesti- 
tures which  will  have  taken  place  by 
that  date. 

Under  the  bill,  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  cranpany  is  eligible  for  the  tax 
relief  subject  to  the  same  requirements 
applicable  to  the  parent  holding  com- 
pany. In  addition,  an  exception  similar 
to  that  provided  under  present  law  with 
respect  to  antitrust  divestitures,  provides 
that  a  distributing  company  will  not  rec- 
ognize gain  when  using  appreciatcxi 
pr(H)erty  to  redeem  its  stock. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  both  an  initial  cer- 
tification and  a  final  certification.  Initi- 
ally, the  Board  must  certify  that  the 
distribution  or  sale  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  policies  of 
the  bank  holding  company  legislation.  In 
addition,  the  Board  must  issue  a  final 
certification  to  the  effect  that  the  cor- 
poration has  disposed  of  all  the  property 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

Generally,  the  effective  date  of  the  bUl 
is  postponed  until  October  1,  1977.  This 
will  mean  that  there  will  be  no  revenue 
loss  under  the  bill  In  fiscal  1977.  How- 
ever, by  acting  now  on  the  bill,  the  tax 
provisions  would  be  put  in  place  and 
companies  subject  to  the  divestiture  re- 
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qulrements  can  make  their  plaiu>  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  tax  consequences  of  the 
divestitures.  The  committee  understands 
that  many  companies  have  postponed 
making  final  plans  for  divestitures  until 
they  could  know  what  type  of  lax  reUef 
would  be  provided. 

The  revenue  loss  from  the  tax  relief 
provided  by  the  bill  is  estimated  t^  be 
approximately  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1979,  $50 
million  In  fiscal  year  1980.  and  $60  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  Of  this  $185  mil- 
lion, however,  $125  million  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  during  the  pe- 
riod 1981  through  1990  as  the  install- 
ment payments  are  made  for  the  taxes 
deferred  under  the  installment  payment 
method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  believes  that  this  bill  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  1970  act  requiring  dives- 
titures by  bank  holding  companies  from 
unduly  penalizing  the  companies  affected 
by  that  legislation.  I  should  add  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  that  the  bill  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11997.  This  bill  is  necessary  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  which  gen- 
erally require  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany to  divest  itself  of  either  bank- 
ing or  nonbanking  assets  on  or  before 
December  31,  1980.  When  the  1970 
amendments  to  the  tx*.  were  enacted,  it 
was  anticipated  that  legislative  relief 
would  be  considered  by  Congress  at  a  fu- 
ture dat€  to  prevent  an  inequitable  tax 
burden  as  a  consequence  of  the  divesti- 
tures which  the  amendments  required. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  in  general,  I 
feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  review  briefly 
the  background  to  the  1970  amendment';. 
At  that  time,  the  act  was  extended  to 
cover  one-bank  holding  companies. 
Companies  made  subject  to  requirements 
of  the  Act  which  engaged  in  both  bank- 
ing and  nonbanking  activities  are  re- 
quired under  the  1970  amendments  to 
divest  themselves  of  either  their  bankiny 
or  nonbanking  assets  before  1981.  with 
the  exception  that  a  one-bank  liolding 
company  is  not  required  to  dive.'-t  itself 
of  nonbanking  activities  m  whicli  tliat 
company  engaged  prior  to  June  30.  1968. 

Distributions  required  undf-r  the  act  in 
1956.  and  as  it  was  amended  in  1966. 
were  given  special  tax  Ireatrncnr.  Bunk- 
ing holding  companie.s  were  pt- iniitted  to 
make  tax-free  distributions,  generally 
known  as  "spinoff.s."  of  their  bank  or 
nonbanking  assets.  ThL-;  tav  tretttment 
provided  that  shareholder.-  of  the  bank 
holding  company  in  question  v  ould  not 
recognize  any  gcin  upon  tlieir  receipt  of 
banking  or  nonbanklivi  proi>erty  of  the 
bar.k  holding  company,  including  -stock 
of  a  subsidiarj'.  Tax  was  instead  imposed 
on  such  gain  by  shareholder^  "x  hen  thev 
later  disposed  of  any  stork  ierei\ed  in 
the  "spinoff." 

With  similar  legi.sLiaon  applicable  to 
dive'-titures  under  the  l^'.O  .  rn-ndnients. 


a  nimiber  of  required  distributions  will 
be  taxed  to  the  recipients  as  dividends, 
which  would  be  subject  to  ordinary  in- 
come rates.  Also,  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany would  itself  generally  be  required 
to  recognize  gain  on  appreciated  prop- 
erty which  it  distributed  in  redemption 
of  its  own  stock — absent  qualification  as 
a  liquidation  distribution.  Also,  property 
sold  by  a  bank  holding  company  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  divestiture  requirement* 
miRht  caiu^e  the  bank  holding  company 
to  recognize  gain  on  tlie  traasaction. 

Although  Uie  type  of  •'spinoff"  relief 
provided  for  in  connection  with  the  1956 
and  1966  legislation  would  be  lielpful  in 
connection  with  some  divestitures  re- 
quired or  made  pm^uant  to  the  1970 
amendments  to  the  act.  a  number  of  the 
bank  holding;  companies  will  not  find  the 
"spinoff  '  method  practical.  In  ca.'^es  in 
which  it  is  rot  practical  to  have  a  .stock 
distribution .  bank  holding  companies 
would  be  forced  to  sell  the  interests 
wiiich  they  have  to  divest.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, HR.  11997  would  provide  for  an 
alternative  form  of  relief,  namely  an  in- 
stallment ta.\  payment  method. 

As  de.scribed  above,  tlie  "spinoff"  ap- 
proach is  ba.si<  ally  along  the  lines  al- 
ready contained  in  the  present  law.  that 
is,  .sections  1101-1103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
apply  to  divestitures  made  pursuant  to 
the  1956  and  1966  legislation.  T!io  in- 
stallment tax  payment  provided  for  un- 
der the  bUl  would  permit  a  bank  lioldint; 
company  selling  bank  or  nonbank  prop- 
erty after  July  7,  1970,  to  elect  to  pny 
any  tax  attributable  to  that  sale  in  equal 
annual  Installments.  The  first  install- 
ment would  be  due  with  the  taxpayer's 
return  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
sale  took  place,  witli  luriher  installments 
to  be  paid  annually  thereafter.  The  last 
installment  would  be  payable  on  the  due 
date  of  the  taxpayei  s  tax  return  for  1985 
or,  if  later,  10  yeaia  alter  tlie  due  date 
for  the  return  for  the  year  m  which  the 
taxpayer  sold  the  property.  Therefore, 
the  bill  provides  fur  a  10-yi;ir  install- 
ment period. 

In  the  case  of  a  sale  in  1980.  the  latest 
year  in  whicii  a  divestiture  could  be  made 
for  which  tax  relief  provided  in  this  bill 
would  be  available,  the  installment  pay- 
ment ijeriod  would  not  end  until  1990, 
rather  than  1985.  In  such  case,  the  tax- 
payer would  have  to  pay  Interest  upon 
the  deferred  tax  for  all  installment  pay- 
ments alter  1985.  No  interest  is  payable 
with  regard  to  ln.^t ailment  payments  due 
before  1985. 

The  installincni.  payment  inetliod  is 
noi  mailable  tor  both  bank  and  nonbank 
property.  If  a  bank  holding  company 
elects  to  apply  the  installment  metliod  to 
the  sr>1c  of  bank  property — or  if  it  ".spins 
off"  such  bank  property — it  cannot  avail 
itself  of  the  same  installment  provisions 
with  regard  to  ncnbH^k  pu)i)erty.  and 
vice  ver.sa. 

Generally  s^jeakinn  the  relief  pruvi- 
vions  of  tlie  bill  do  not  take  effect  until 
October  1,  1977,  so  that  theie  will  be  no 
revenue  impact  trom  this  bill  durhig  fis- 
cal year  1977,  I  believe  that  tlie  pa.ssage 
of  H.R.  11997  is  nece'sary  in  order  to 
avoid  an  unfair  and  inequitable  tax 
burden  (;n  :i   nuniljor  of   !.i.\i;;'..\vrs  as  a 


result  of  the  1970  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

GE.N!:X.\t.    LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  bill  H.R.  11997  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  I .  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Calilornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULL.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fui  I  her  requests  for  time  . 

Tile  .SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullmam 
tliat  the  Hoase  suspend  the  mles  and 
pats  the  bill  iH.R.  11997) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.*;  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  PENNSYLVAN'IA 
AVENUE  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rule.-- 
and  pass  the  bill  iH.R.  7743 >  to  amend 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation  Act  of  1972  iPiibhc  Law  H'i 
.^78 1 .  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  7743 

B.'  it  enacted  hy  the  Senatr  und  Ilonsr 
of  Rrprcsentativis  of  the  United  States  of 
Aniir.ca  in  Congni^.-:  assembled,  That  the 
PeiiM--ylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion .\ot  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1266.  as  amended  40 
VSC.  871),  Is  amended  further  as  foUov  > 

111  By  striking  the  following: 

i;i|  in  paragraph  (c)  of  section  3:  "(6) 
Tlie  Commlf>.sioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;" and  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■{H)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;": and  by  inserting  "The  Mayor"  In  lieu 
of  'The  Commissioner"  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lunibia.  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  Act; 

(b)  in  paragraph  (g)  of  -section  3:  "i8) 
The  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  L.iiid  Agency."  nnd  by  in- 
.-.erting  in  lieu  thereof  "(S)  The  Director  ol 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  o' 
Honking  and  Community  Development": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (a)  of  .section  4:  •■.siib- 
(hap'er  5^  '  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  theivnl 
'.^'ib'  hapter  III  of  chapter  bi"; 

(d)  in  paragraph  if)  of  spct^  n  ."i  "Ihe 
Distiiit  of  Columbia  governini  iir.  and  the 
District  of  Colutnbia  Redevelopment  land 
Agencv."  and  bv  liiserrlng  in  lieu  thereof  "ftiid 
the  Dls'rlct   of  Columbia  itovernment"; 

(e)  In  paragraph  ib)  of  section  8:  "Rr- 
develojiineiu  Land  .Agency  '  wherever  it  ck-- 
CMrs  and  by  lii.seriinn  in  lieu  thereof  "ym - 
ei  oinenl". 

I'it  Bv  s(i!ki!'t;  111  paragraph  ilO)  of  .sec- 
tion 6  of  the  lit;iire  '  .S.'^O.OOO.OOO"  nnd  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  t'.ieivo'  "$200,000,000";  and,  by 
stniung  In  that  para;;raiili  the  date  "June  3, 
1980"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  tliereof  "Septeni- 
ber  .i<),  1990  '. 

i:li  By  striKiiig  par.'^ir.iph  i9i  of  beLlioa  6 
K;id  redcsigna:  lug  paragraph  (10)  of  tha; 
se>.(!on  to  be  paragraph  (9);  and.  by  in-'trt- 
iim  the  foUoA'tng  ne*  paragraph: 

"ilO  may  make  construction  loans  lo  ap- 
proved applicants  undertaking  pnijectK  iu 
;icif'!C' 'i.ce   'Ai'V.    tl-    rt»' •eliii>iii«'n*    pl:-.n.    As 
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used  In  this  paragraph,  eligible  appUcants 
are  private  corporations,  companies,  sasoola- 
tion.  Arms,  partnerships,  or  other  private 
entities  who  provide.  In  a  manner  ami  to  an 
extent  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation,  eco- 
nomically feasible  plans  for  development  and 
permanent  financing,  and  evidence  of  man- 
agement capacity  and  financial  responsi- 
bility, adequate  to  exectite  such  plans  within 
estimated  costs.  No  loan  shall  be  made  im- 
less  the  Corporation  finds  that  financing  is 
not  otherwise  avaUable  to  the  applicant  on 
reasonable  terms  or  conditions,  including 
sufficient  assistance  from  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, to  participate  in  the  project  under 
consideration.  Loans  may  be  made  by  the 
Corporation  after  the  applicant  has  sub- 
mitted, and  the  Corporation  has  considered, 
such  information  as  the  Corporation  shall 
require  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
loan  would  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph.  Loan 
agreements  shall  be  structured  to  assure  a 
minimum  net  equity  investment  by  any  ap- 
proved ^plicant  of  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
total  project  costs  throughout  the  period 
preceding  permanent  financing.  Ilie  Cor- 
poration shall  (i)  take  into  account  good 
commercial  practice  in  making  loans,  and 
shall  include  In  any  loan  agreement  terms 
and  conditions  necessary  to  prudently  secure 
the  principal  and  interest;  (li)  not  dlqierse 
fimds  for  a  loan  untU  it  finds  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained  a  commitment  of  per- 
manent financing  for  the  project;  and  (ill) 
take  no  less  than  the  first  lien,  or  a  participa- 
tion with  another  lender  in  a  first  lien,  as 
security  for  any  loan.  The  Corporation  may 
sell  construction  loans  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Loans  shall 
be  for  periods  not  exceeding  the  construc- 
tion period  or  five  years,  whichever  Is  less, 
and  shall  bear  interest  not  lea  than  the  cost 
of  the  money  to  the  Corporation,  plus  an 
amount  sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Corporation  to  cover  costs  of  administra- 
tion and  probable  losses  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Corporation,  for  good  and  sulfi- 
clent  reasons,  may  extend  the  period  of  a 
loan  for  up  to  two  years  beyond  the  maximum 
specified  of  five  years.  The  total  of  any  loans 
made  and  commitments  to  lend  under  this 
paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
limitations  specified  in  aimual  appropria- 
tion Acts.  At  no  time  shall  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  construction  loans  out- 
standing exceed  $50,000,000.  Prior  to  the 
transfer  of  any  title  to  property  owned  by 
the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall  repeat 
such  proposed  transfer  to  the  Committee 
on  Intericx'  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Cnlted 
States.  If,  within  sixty  calendar  days,  either 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  adopts 
a  resolution  disapproving  such  transfer,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  proceed  to  execute  any 
such  deed  or  document  transferring  such 
title.". 

(4)  By  striking  section  13,  and  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  section : 

'•Sec.  13.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  with- 
in the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
"Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Fund" 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  fund'') 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Corporation 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1690,  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  All  amounts  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under 
section  6(9).  and  all  appropriations  made 
under  authorizations  In  this  Act,  except 
amounts  appropriated  for  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Corporation  un- 
der section  17(a),  shall  provide  capital  for 
the  funds  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund; 
and  balances  of  all  such  appropriations  here- 
tofore enacted  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion including  recoveries  of  loan  principal 


from  TQMiymentB,  sales  of  loans,  of  llquida- 
tton  of  forfeited  collateral;  interest  pay- 
oieats;  fees;  and.  any  other  moDeys.  prop- 
erty or  aasets  derived  by  the  Corporation 
from  its  operations  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  fund.  A  btislness-type  budg- 
et for  the  fund  shall  be  prepared  annually, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  considered,  and 
enacted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 
(sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  847- 
849). 

"(b)  All  loans,  repayments,  and  expenses, 
Including  reimbursements  to  other  govern- 
ment accotmts,  arising  from  the  operations 
of  the  Corjwration  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fund.  In  addition  to  funds  available  under 
authorizations  in  this  Act,  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  use  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  this  Act,  mcludlng  the 
payment  of  Interest  to  the  Treasury,  as  speci- 
fied, all  funds  and  other  assets  which  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  transferred  to,  al- 
located to,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  it.  From 
time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  shall  pay  from 
the  fund  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  Interest  on  the  cumulative  amounts 
available  as  capital  to  the  fund  under  sec- 
tion 6.  paragrM>b  0  of  this  Act,  less  the  aver- 
age undisbursed  cash  balance  of  such  appro- 
priations during  the  year.  The  rate  of  Inter- 
est shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  6,  para- 
graph 9  of  this  Act.  If  at  any  time  the  Cor- 
poration determines  that  moneys  in  the  fund 
exceed  the  present  and  any  anticipated  re- 
quirements of  the  fund,  such  excess  will  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  be  considered  first,  as  repayment 
of  amoimts  made  available  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6,  pwagraph  9.". 

(5)  By  striking  section  17,  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  17.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  Bimos  here- 
tofore appropriated,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  fCH'  operating  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Coriwration  sums  not 
to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  $325,000  for  the  period 
July  1  through  September  30,  1976;  and  $1,- 
500,000,  each,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1077,  and  September  80,  1978. 

"(b)  To  commence  implementation  of  the 
development  plan  authorized  by  section  5 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authcH'ized  to  be  ap- 
prt^riated  to  the  Corporation  through  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1978,  $38,- 
800,000.  to  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  through  September  30,  1990: 
Provided,  That  appropriations  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  include 
sufficient  funds  to  assure  the  development  of 
squtue  225  as  a  demonstration  area  for  the 
development  plan,  and  shall  assure  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  structure  now  located  on 
square  225  known  as  the  Willard  Hotel  and 
its  historic  facade.  No  appropriations  shall 
be  made  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  established  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1964  (78  Stat.  897,  as  amended, 
16  U.S.C.  4601),  to  elTectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Bar.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  tiie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myseU  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  7743,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  oa  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  represents  a  carefully  considered 
first  step  toward  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan  to  redevelop  Pemisylvania 
Avenue. 

The  history  of  Federal  concern  for  our 
country's  "main  street"  between  tlie 
White  House  and  the  Caiiitol  dates  back 
nearly  15  years.  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed his  distress  at  the  declining  con- 
dition of  this  great  avaioe.  He  directed 
that  a  planning  commission  consider 
ways  in  which  the  avenue  could  be 
restored,  and  its  landmark  buildings 
preserved. 

Out  of  these  early  idanning  efforts 
came  a  realization  that  a  coordinated 
program  would  be  necessary  to  carrj^ 
through  the  rehabilitation  of  the  ave- 
nue. C(Higress  enacted  legislation,  ap- 
proved by  the  tidministration  tn  the  92d 
Congress,  which  established  a  Federal 
Corporation  to  prepcu«  a  detailed  plan, 
and  be  prepared  to  Implement  It. 

In  November  of  1974.  ttie  completed 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  Omgress.  In 
early  1975,  the  SubccHumlttee  on  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Recreation  conducted  hear- 
ings to  review  tiie  plan,  "me  Oonxxtition 
told  us  at  that  time  that  implemoita- 
tion  of  the  redevelopment  program  would 
cost  about  $130  million  of  Federal  fimds 
over  the  next  15  years,  plus  the  (Hiotiting 
expenses  of  the  Corporation.  While  this 
represents  a  major  Federal  ctMnmitment, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  over  $400 
milliixi  in  private  investment  will  also  be 
required. 

Redevelopment  of  the  avenue  tmder 
the  plan  will  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  the  signiJBcant  historic  structures  in 
the  area,  such  as  the  Willard  Hotel.  It 
will  inci'ease  the  amount  of  putdic  open 
space  along  the  avenue,  making  the  area 
once  again  attractive  for  pedestrians. 
Residential  use  of  the  area  will  again 
be  made,  as  well  as  space  being  provided 
for  c<nnmercial  ventures  of  various  sizes. 
Most  importantly,  the  plan  is  the  guar- 
antee to  private  investMS  that  a  coordi- 
nated improv«nent  of  Uie  entire  avenue 
will  take  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
B.H.  7743,  the  administration  recom- 
mended only  the  continuation  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation.  But  a  later 
recommendation  transmitted  with  tiie 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  called  for  the  full  $130  mil- 
lion to  be  authorized,  in  addition  to 
recommending  a  number  of  other 
changes  in  the  existing  statute  for  the 
Corporation. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee is  more  conservative  than  the  ad- 
ministration recommendation.  We  have 
chosen  to  authorize  only  those  funds 
needed  for  the  fii-st  2  years  of  plan  im- 
plementation. This  $38.8  million  'a  ill  per- 
mit the  plan  to  be  launched,  but  will  re- 
i-equire  that  Congress  be  given  another 
opportunity  to  review  the  program  in  the 
near  future.  The  other  changes  to  the 
parent  act   adopted  by  the  comm.ttee 
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mostly  agree  with  the  administrAtion 
recommendatlODS. 

Theae  changes: 

First  Make  updated  refereiices  to  re- 
flect the  altoatlonfl  in  the  goremment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Second.  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  to  seek  to  borrow  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  subject  to  such  reguests 
being  Included  in  appropriations  acts. 
Such  borrowings  will  be  secured  by  liens 
on  the  affected  lands. 

Third.  Establish  a  construction  lop.n 
fund  to  use  not  more  than  $50  million  of 
the  previously  mentioned  bKHTOwlng  au- 
thority. This  will  allow  the  Corporation 
to  speed  the  development  of  key  parcels, 
and  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
mixM>rity  construction  firms.  Tbc  Cor- 
poration must  also  give  the  Congress  an 
onwrtunity  to  pass  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval on  the  proposed  sale  of  any 
federally  owned  property  in  the  area. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Corporation  In  accordance  with 
the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act. 

In  Addition,  the  committee  adopted  a 
pro\ision  to  Insure  that  the  landmark 
WiUard  Hotel  area  will  be  properly  re- 
developed as  a  priority  item  under  the 
plan.  This  wlU  permit  the  early  restora- 
tion of  this  Washington  landmark,  as 
well  as  provide  an  example  of  how  the 
plan  is  to  function  throughout  the 
avenue. 

Finally.  I  a  ai\t  to  point  out  that  be%  - 
eral  mendaers  of  our  committee  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  private  enterprise  should 
do  the  job  alone  here.  I  can  only  reply 
that  private  enterprise  could  have  come 
into  this  area  years  ago,  but  they  did 
not.  The  need  to  find  a  positive  plan  to 
redevelop  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  nec- 
essary because  private  enterprise  alone 
had  not  accomplished  the  job  and  'Kill 
not  accomplish  the  job. 

I  believe  we  must  confront  this  issue 
directly.  If  we  detennlne  it  to  be  in  the 
National  interest  to  restore  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  then  H.R.  7743  represents  a 
means  to  accomplish  this  goal.  If  it  is  not 
worth  the  costs  then  we  should  not  ap- 
prove the  legislation.  But  we  must  real- 
ize that  the  job  is  simply  not  going  to 
get  done  by  leaving  it  for  someone  eLse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Pennsyhaniu 
Avenue  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  Ije 
restored.  It  is  the  main  street  of  America, 
ruiming  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House.  It  is  the  Nation's  most  ceremonial 
.<;treet — the  site  of  inaugural  i>arades  and 
01  funeral  processions  for  our  fallen 
leaders.  I  urge  my  coUeagueo  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SKDBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jifld 
r.iyself  such  time  a.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker.  H.R.  7743  is  a  bill 
who.«e  time  is  long  werdue.  Anyone 
V  ho  has  driven  or  walked  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  from  tlie  Capitol  to 
the  White  House  mm^t  feel  a  seii-^e 
of  ^haiiie  that  the  main  street  of  our  Na- 
tion should  present  a  picture  of  such 
blight  and  dilapidation.  It  is  a  drub,  un- 
pleasant and  even  dai^gerous  place.  It 
therefore  is  most  appropriate  that  in  cur 
Bicentennial  Year,  Congress  shoiild 
;.  IS.;  this  bill  and  take  a  crucial  step  .a 


restoring  the  avenue  that  connects  ttie 
IflKWattve  branch  off  our  OoTemmBnt 
wtth  the  exerutlre  as  a  place  of  beauty 
and  pride. 

HJl.  7743  authorizes  up  to  ^8  mlffion 
In  Federal  funds,  as  well  $200  minim  in 
borrowing  authority,  to  carry  out  the 
Pennsylvania  Develni>inent  Plan,  a  plan 
which  has  been  worked  on  for  years  and 
which  required  cooperation,  negotiation. 
and  compromise  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  the  District  Oovemment,  com- 
munity groups,  business  and  professional 
organizations,  and  hundreds  of  pri-vate 
individuals  aho  were  Interested  in  or 
affected  by  the  project.  The  bill  also  pro- 
t-ides  for  construction  loans,  establishes 
a  revolving  fund,  authorizes  funds  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Coi-poratlon. 
and  requires  that  the  historic  facade  of 
the  WiUard  Hotel  be  preserv  ed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  revie.v 
liriefly  the  hi^toiy  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant ceremonial  avenue  of  our  Nation.  As 
envisioned  tiy  ISaj.  Pierre  Charles  L'En- 
fant.  the  man  commissioned  to  draw  up 
initial  plans  for  the  design  of  the  new 
Capital  Cltj',  Pennsyl'vanla  Avenue  was  to 
be  one  of  the  axes  of  the  "basic  triangle." 
Kith  the  mtersections  being  the  Capitol 
Building,  the  President's  Home,  and  a 
proposed  equestrian  statute  of  George 
Washington.  L'Enfant  envisioned  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  as  a  center  of  civic  ac- 
tivity to  be  lined  with  residences  and 
major  buildings  of  the  Federal  City — 
Liie  executive  department  biuldings.  a 
playliouse,  and  a  market  exchange.  For- 
eign embassies  were  to  be  located  south 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  Mall. 
Moreover,  there  »-ere  to  be  three  plaza.*;, 
each  rf  a  difTerent  character,  along  the 
avenue. 

Or..e  L"EnIant's  plan  for  the  Capital 
City,  as  modified  by  .\ndrew  Ellicott.  be- 
came official.  Peiuisylvania  Avenue  was 
the  first  sti'eet  to  be  cleared  and  graded 
and  in  1805.  President  Jefferson  rode 
from  the  Capitol  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  'White  House  in  the  first 
in;iugui'al  irarade. 

Economic  and  buahie^s  considerations 
o[  u  vigorous  and  growing  cily  qulckl.v 
overcame  L'Enfant's  ec^thetic  Donsidern- 
tions  and  by  the  middle  of  tiie  19th  cen- 
turj  the  avenue  was  lined  with  homes. 
hotels,  .saloons,  boarding  houses,  and 
shop?.  A  woodblock  pavemeiu  wa.s  If  id 
yloiig  the  avenue  in  1871. 

Construction  of  the  Federal  Tnary<;le 
in  Uie  1920'i>  and  103O's  on  tlie  south  side 
oi  the  avenue  further  destro.\ed  L'En- 
fant's visions  of  spaciousness  and  inte- 
t;iation.  Wiih  r'.ll  the  massive  buildings 
locatetl  on  the  south  side,  Pennsylvania 
became  a  barrier  betueeii  Government 
buildiUKo  and  tlie  edge  of  Uie  citis  down- 
tcv.  n  area  on  the  north.  OfUce  and  com- 
niticiiil  interests  gradualJ.v  moved  to  the 
northwest  away  from  the  c.venue.  Few 
new  buildiiips  were  erected  and  existing 
s.cruotU!t's  de'  lived.  We  >ee  the  refuits 
today. 

The  cur.er.l  efforus  to  rehabililJit;-  tiie 
a-.t-nue  beean  in  1962  when  President 
Kennedy  appointed  an  Advisor>'  Council 
to  prepare  a  master  plan,  which  was 
formally  ti-ansmitted  to  Pre.'^id.^nt  John- 
.u'.i  :r.  1D64.  The  Prc^ider.f.-  Tt :npf;ra:y 


Cbmmlssion  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
estehUshed  in  IMS,  continued  work  on 
the  plan,  which  has  undengone  constant 
redrafting  and  revtolon.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation 
was  established  In  1972  and  in  1974  the 
final  plan,  the  result  of  more  than  Id 
years  of  hard  work,  was  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objectives  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  require  the  close  cooper- 
ation of  the  public  and  private  sectoi.^ 
These  objectives  are  to  reinstate  Perji- 
.syivania  Avenue  as  a  physical  and  sym- 
bolic link  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  as  well  as  restoring  it  as  a 
place  of  beauty  and  dignity  for  its  cere- 
monial functions;  to  eliminate  It  as  a 
barrier  between  the  Govenmient  and  Uie 
city;  to  make  it  attractive  and  pleasant 
for  i-esidcnts,  visitoi's,  and  shoppers;  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  historic  continuity 
and  evohition  by  preserving  building. s 
representative  of  different  eras  and 
st^•les;  and  to  bring  new  economic  life  to 
an  area  which  desperately  needs  It. 

This  is  a  complicated  plan,  one  that 
was  difficult  to  arrive  at  and  one  that 
will  be  difficult  to  execute.  It  is  not  witti- 
out  its  areas  of  controversy  and  perlia,  > 
its  flaws. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  l>elieve  it  is  worth 
it  We  need  to  get  started  and  the  bi'l 
before  us  today  is  that  beginning.  I  ur^e 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ijenaeman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  I  yield  to  the  genU.-- 
nian  from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Sebclics  > . 

Mr.  fiFTBCT.IUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  siekiinff . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  tl-o 
hill  now  before  us.  H.R.  7743.  which  will 
make  several  amendments  to  the  Penn- 
.silvania  Avenue  Development  CorporM- 
tion  Act. 

The  Pemasylvania  Avenue  Develo]'- 
meut  Corporation  was  created  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1972  and  directed  to  de- 
velop and  submit  a  plan  to  the  Gocgre.s.s 
designed  to  revltaltee  the  blighted  north 
side  of  America's  most  ceremonial 
tlioroughfare — Pennsylvania  .\  venue — 
between  the  "Wliite  House  and  tlu> 
Capitol. 

That  plaii  lias  been  submitted  aivl 
was  adopted  by  tiie  Congress  last  yett:. 
The  principal  thrust  of  the  bill  we  ave 
now  considering  Is  to  advance  f-oine' 
funding  for  the  implementation  of  iIt  t 
rl.in. 

The  administration  ha.'^  recommcnJ-  -.! 
that  tlie  entire  anticipated  development 
rppropriation  cost  of  $130  million  >,v 
incorporated  into  ttiis  bill.  The  commit- 
tee is  very  much  .supportive  of  the  iv\- 
plenientation  of  the  plan,  but  felt  Vr.-.n 
more  responsible  iv.onitoring  of  this  pro:  - 
ect  might  be  as.sured  by  the  authorizali(..i 
of  a  startup  amount  onb.  Tlie  coir.- 
mittee  desiied  to  see  how  the  project 
uouid  move  along,  both  from  tiie  stand- 
point of  improvement  of  tlie  avenue.  a> 
well  as  adlierance  to  projected  cost.<;.  b^^- 
fore  additional  funding  wmild  be  S':- 
ihori7ed. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee  chose 
to  authorize  onl:  a  portion  of  the  fund- 
ing— $38.8  million  over  a  2-year  period 
Tlie  committee  further  decided  that  tiie 
fu>t    ;  liority   ol   development   is   to   he 
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directed  to  square  225.  whkh  is  the  Uock 
containing  the  WiUard  Hotel.  wfUi  ptr- 
ticular  early  onidiaaii  to  be  given  to  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  tM 
Wlllard  Hotel  and  its  hlstoxlc  facade. 

The  bill  also  provides  cpedfied  fund- 
ing for  the  general  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation,  and  Increases 
the  celling  f<x  the  borrowing  authori^ 
from  the  Treasury.  This  latter  item  and 
nearly  all  of  the  rest  of  the  text  of  the 
bill  is  what  was  recommended  to  us  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  seeing  this  plan  move  forward  so  that 
this  historic  avenue  can  begin  to  present 
the  appearance  of  beauty  it  should  rep- 
resent as  the  main  sb%et  of  America.  I. 
and  others,  have  had  our  reservations 
and  concerns,  however,  over  the  pro- 
jected costs  fbr  this  comj^eted  project 
It  is  for  this  reason  of  slight  apprehen- 
B\oa,  as  I  have  already  inflicated,  that 
the  committee  chose  to  limit  the  appro- 
priations to  a  smaller  amount  so  that 
we  can  see  if  the  ezpraidltare  mipears 
worth  it  before  we  take  the  complete 
plimge. 

We  are  all  aware  of  ntmxerous  other 
Federal  construction  or  renewal  projects 
here  In  Washington  whkdi  have  in- 
curred tremendous  cost  overruns.  We 
have  been  assured  that  this  project  will 
not  exhibit  that  same  fate.  Should  the 
expenditures  of  the  first  2  years  prove 
otherwise,  we  can  consider  at  that  time 
whether  continuation  of  the  project  is 
warranted. 

One  small  collateral  facet  of  this  proj- 
ect Is  the  <H}portimlty  for  all  construction 
and  development  to  incorporate  and  ex- 
hibit the  very  latest  of  energy  conserva- 
tion technology.  Since  this  project  is  un- 
der Federal  supervision,  and  because  of 
its  prominent  location  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  within  view  of  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  there  could  be  no 
project  £uid  location  to  better  serve  as 
a  demonstration  for  this  important  con- 
cern. I  would  expect  this  element  to  re- 
ceive a  great  deed  of  attention  by  the 
Corporation,  as  the  agent  for  implemen- 
tation, and  by  the  public,  h^vefully  as 
Interested  energy  conservation  consum- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  by  the  House. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  unwise 
legislation  which  authcHiBes  unnecessary 
Federal  spending  to  renovate  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  While  I  would  like  to  see 
the  blighted  north  side  of  this  historic 
thoroughfare  beautified,  it  is  unjustifi- 
able to  expend  Fedei*al  funds  to  accom- 
plish that  goaL 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  currently  estimates 
that  Federal  involvement  in  this  project 
will  require  $130  million  in  direct  appro- 
priations, and  another  $200  million  in 
borrowing  authority.  Lest  we  be  tempted 
to  consider  this  as  "only  a  few  million 
dollars,"  let  me  refresh  our  memory  as 
as  to  how  fast  these  "few  million"  have 
multiplied  over  the  past  years  to  send 
this  Nation's  budget  soaring.  Not  until 
1962  did  the  Federal  budget  exceed  $100 
billion.  By  1971  it  has  passed  $200  bil- 
lion, and  by  fiscal  year  1975,  $300  billion. 


And  I  do  not  have  to  teJI  you  that  a  1977 
budget  estimate  of  $395  bOIion  la  al- 
ready dangerously  doae  to  ejxecdtag 
$400  Ullkm.  Treasuiy  8ecr^«iy  WfBiam 
Simon  Unked  ttiese  figures  directly  to 
our  raging  inflation  by  saying: 

Nobody  likes  Inflation,  but  we  love  wbat 
causes  It.  We  love  tbe  Ooveminent  spend- 
ing progruns  tliat  lead  to  massive  deficits 
and  runaway  inflation. 

And  yet  many  today  may  blindly  allow 
this  bill  to  pass  because  it  is  "coily  a  few 
million."  We  must  begin  to  exercise  re- 
spons&ility  somewhere,  and  I  see  this 
as  an  effective  place  to  start  for  two  rea- 
Boos:  First,  this  program  could  be  cut 
from  the  Federal  pay-outt;  column  with- 
out harming  anyone.  And  second,  the 
noble  aim  of  this  legislation  can  be 
reached  simply  and  effectively  by  merely 
allowing  private  Investors  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  development. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  some  of  our  past 
sad  experiences  with  construction  spend- 
ing in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  need  not 
look  too  far  to  see  examples  of  budget- 
breaking  construction  overruns  in  our 
capital.  The  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  was  estimated  to  cost 
$46  million  before  construction  in  1964; 
today  expenditures  have  already  soared 
to  $73  million — double  the  original 
amount  and  the  books  still  are  not 
closed.  The  National  Visitors  Center  was 
originally  estimated  to  cost  only  $16  mil- 
lion. The  most  recent  figures  reveal  $48.3 
million  as  the  cturent  estimate  to  com- 
plete the  center — almost  three  times  the 
initial  sum  and  in  this  case  there  have 
been  cutbacks  in  the  original  design.  So 
for  about  three  times  the  money,  the  tax- 
payers will  get  less  than  they  first  bar- 
gained for.  Washington's  Metro  transit 
system  began  with  a  $2.5  blUion  estimate 
in  1969.  By  1974  this  had  risen  to  $4.5 
billion,  and  that  is  nowhere  near  the 
ceiling  today.  This  program  would  like 
to  start  with  $130  millicm.  Where  will  it 
end?  The  faintest  whisper  could  cause 
smother  funding  landslide. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  I  regret 
that.  If  this  action  is  approved,  I  must 
predict  that  one  day  Congress  will  con- 
sider it  very  imfortimate.  This  program 
msiy  wtil  become  another  "Kennedy- 
Center-type"  mistake. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  this  is  one  spending 
program  that  can  be  cut  without  harm- 
ing any  special  interest  groups  or  jeop- 
ardizing any  Jobs  or  threatening  our 
Nations  energy  sources.  The  reason  this 
is  true  is  that  the  private  sector  would 
happily  Invest  in  this  avenue  and  beau- 
tify it  without  Federal  fimds.  This  is  the 
grandest  street  in  America.  What  prof- 
itable business  would  not  want  to  es- 
tablish a  base  of  operations  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue?  It  is  preposterous  to 
think  that  only  Federal  money  can  clean 
up  this  area. 

Subcommittee  hearings  revealed  the 
willingness  of  private  business  to  de- 
velop the  area.  It  was  disclosed  that 
Slqr-Chef,  an  American  Airlines  subsi- 
diary, made  attempts  to  lease  or  buy  and 
refurbish  the  historic  Willard  Hotel,  but 
the  deal  fell  through  when  the  Willard's 
owners  could  not  guarantee  that  the 


Ckyvermnent  would  tiot  o(mderan  the 
baOdmg. 

Tlie  Presidents  BuUdlng,  located  at 
12th  and  Pennsylvania,  Is  the  only  sub- 
stantial private  stnieture  that  has  been 
bunt  on  the  Avenue  in  recent  years.  This 
beautiful  building,  eapedeA  in  Biibstantial 
compliance  with  the  basic  plan  already' 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corp.,  is  defBfonstndMe  proof 
of  what  private  enterprbe  can  do  without 
heavy  f^end  outlays. 

Those  who  support  this  spending  spree 
claim  that  this  avmue  shotdd  be  a  show- 
case for  American  success,  but  Amerfca's 
success  through  two  centuries  must  be 
credited  to  the  private  enteiprize  system. 
If  this  is  to  become  a  showolse  for  Amer- 
ican success,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
become  just  that,  let  it  b*  TOiovated  by 
the  system  we  trusted  to  build  America 
in  its  first  200  years. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congiress  will 
begin  to  realize  that  we  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibihty  to  set  a  flawless  example  of 
soimd  fiscal  managemoit.  And  that 
example  should  begin  right  here  today 
with  the  defeat  of  a  "popular"  project, 
but  one  that  would  be  best  handled  with- 
out expensive  Government  intervention. 

GENERAL   LKATK 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  en  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Of  North  Carolhia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  furthn  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman  from  North  Carbllha  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bQl  HJl.  7743,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of  rule 
XXVn,  the  Chair's  prior  annoimcement. 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  of  no  quorum? 

PABLIAMENTABT    DrQtJIRT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
Chair  putting  the  question  on  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  state  that  the  vote  has  been  put 
over,  on  the  strength  of  the  gentieman's 
point  of  order.  We  would  have  to  have  a 
quorum  call  if  the  gentieman  does  not 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  It  could  be  called  and 
we  mi^t  not  have  a  vote  on  it.  Is  that 
not  correct? 
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The  aPKAXQBR  pn>  tempoctt.  Hist  Is 
correct.  The  genOeman  could  h&v»  atikail 
Xor  the  yeas  and  iiftTs  to  order  »  roBcall 
vote. 

Mr.  ASBBStOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  ite  y—  and  nays. 

The  8FBAKEB  dto  tempore.  The 
genthiiian  should  first  ask  imanlaoas 
coQMnt  to  fBcate  the  prevtous  proeeed- 
ixagi  mdflr  which  ttie  rote  waa  post- 
poaed  br  tali  potnt  of  order?  Does  the 
gentlenutn  make  that  regueBtf 

Mr.  ASHBBOOK.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Ibe  aPBAKBR  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objaotlaii  to  the  request  of  the  gentle - 
maa  from  Ohio? 

lliera  WM  no  ohjec  tion . 

Mr.  AaHBROOK.  Mr.  Speiiker.  I 
demand  tho  yaaa  and  nays. 

Tba  y—  andnaya  were  ordered. 

Tlio  8PSAKXR  pro  tempore.  Purbuant 
to  dauae  S  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Clialr's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  thJi  motion  will  be  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Th«  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded aa  aU  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  of  rule  2:XVII.  the  Chair  will  now 
put  the  question  on  each  motion  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned tax  the  order  in  which  that  motion 
was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  In  the  followins 
order: 

H.R.  12188,  by  the  yeas  and  nays:  and 

H.R.  7743,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 


COMBfUNTTY   SERVICES    ACT 
TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  of  sisspendlng  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bin  B.:r.  12188. 

The  Clertc  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pirkiws)  that  the 
House  enspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
tyili  HJt.  11188.  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  346,  nay.t  2, 
not  voting  84.  as  follows: 

I  Boll  No.   104] 
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The  Clerk   announced    the   following; 
pairs: 

Mr.  Aniiunzio  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  N^rMi 
C  arcdina. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  U^ert  with  Mr.  Oamey. 

Mr.  BAdlllo  witb  Mr.  KrieaJMru. 

Mr.  Colter  with  Mr.  AnastroDg. 

Mr.  Brsdemas  wltli  Mr.  Fascell. 

-Mr.  Blaggl  wtth  Kir.  Ashley. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Owighlin 

Mr.  Moffett  wtUk  MT.  PMey. 

Mr.  Pepper  wltli  Mr.  Bah. 

Mr.  Janies  Y.  Stanton  with  Mrs   CoUtns  of 
l.iluois. 

Mr.  Udali  u  iUi  Mr.  Hanti«ii. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  WoUT  with  Mr.  E^hlem&n. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Bonker 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pei\n\vl- 
^a£lia. 

Mr.  Chappell  » 1th  Mr.  Oonlan. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burtaa  wltik  Mr.  Ut  *  oil. 

Mrs.  Bc^gs  with  I>Ir.  Ooldvater. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mlch'.giia 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  HoHand. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Trkdlana  with  Mr.  I/Onj  of 
Lonislaiia. 

Ut.  Karth  with  Mr.  OoodUng. 

Mr.  Macckmald  of  MassachuaetU  with  Sifr, 
Crane. 

&Lr.  McCorraiicV  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Edkbardt. 

Mr,  Thornton  with  Mr.  Harkln. 

Mr.  To^mg  of  Texas  wltli  Mr.  K'.an'?  '.r  Cc!o- 
rado. 

Mr.  RoylMl  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  MoGhwkey. 

Mr.  aaaUnl  wttti  Mr.  Oojer. 

Mr.  .Sarhancs  with  Mr.  UeOade 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Sh^ey  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  Synuns  with  Mr.  McKlnncy. 

.Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Ai  i/-(ini> 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Mbsher. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  Vflth  Mr.  Schn«.>- 
bfli. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  and  Mr.  FLYNT 
clianged  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof*  the  rules  were  siuspended  ar.rt 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  resuH  of  the  v^'te  was  «n!icT.r.rf:i 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.-a.=;  Inid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  Housp  bill     II.R.  S991 
laid  on  the  table. 


■ttcl.S 


AJNNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
\'lsion3  of  clause  3cb)(3j,  rule  XXVII, 
the  Chair  announces  he  will  reduce  to 
a  fninimiim  of  5  minutes  the  i:erlod  of 
time  ft  i thill  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
df.'i'.e  in>r.-  be  liikrn  on   the  addiMon;:! 


motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  Ihe 
Chair  has  pos^raned  furtbier  proceedings. 


AMENDINQ  THE  PEtmSYLVANIA 
AVENUE  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION ACT  OP  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suq>endlng  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  7743,  as 
amended. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  TATX.oa)  that  the 
House  siu^iend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  7743.  as  amended,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  149.  nays  201. 
answered  "present" — 1,  not  voting  81,  as 
follows: 
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Abeug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Aapln 
Bald\is 
Baueua 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chlaholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Conable 
Oonte 
Corman 
Danlelson 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Karly 

Edwards,  Calif. 
XUbers 
Each 

Kvlns.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
nood 
Folsy 

Ford,  Mich. 
Fraser 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Green 
Gude 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanley 


Hannaford 

Barrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hdstoskl 

Rleks 

Holtanan 

Horton 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Uoyd,  CalU. 

Lundlne 

MoClory 

McCormack 

McBwen 

McFall 

Madigan 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mdcber 

MSKVlnsky 

Mikra 


Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

CWif. 
Perkins 
FeUis 
Prayer 
Price 
Prttcbard 
Rallsback 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

BedeU 

Bennett 

BeyiU 

Blouln 

Bowon 

Breaux 

Breoklnrldge 

Brlnklvr 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ohio 


MineU 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MOakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  M.Y. 

Myers,  Pfc. 

Natcher 

Medzl 

Nix 

Kowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 
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BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Ra. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

deveUind 

Cochran 

Cohen 

OaUlas,T«x. 

Cornell 

D*  Amours 


Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlehmond 

Blegls 

Bodlno 

Booney 

nowBthsi 

Bostenkowskt 
Boush 
Buppe 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
nseballus 
Selberllng 

SUMS 

Bisk 

Bkubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solara 

SpaUman 

Staggers 

Stantoii, 

J.  William 
StephsiM 
Stratton 
Studds 
Taloott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Tbompaon 
Tnagaa 
VaaDaeiUn 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
WIlaoB.Tex. 
Tates 
Tatran 
Toung,  Ga. 
Zablockl 


Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  a.  W. 

Daniels.  N.  J. 

Davis 

delaGarsa 

Dslaney 

Dvrlck 

Devlne 

DlAlnson 

Di^ell 

Downey.  N.T. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Oancan,Tenn. 

duFo&t 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

Ens^lsh 


Fanwtck 

KlndnMB 

Boblnaoa 

Fladlsy 

Kraba 

B00 

Fish 

Krueger 

Bogexs 

Tacisiisisliiii 

Rosxcsllo 

Florio 

ijoMtruai 

Bon 

JlOIMiS 

Latta 

llonaniint 

mynt 

T«nt 

Bunnds 

Fotd.Tenn. 

Leritas 

Boaso 

Uoyd.  Tenn. 

St  Germain 

I4»g,  Md. 

Sarasin 

Ftenzel 

liOtt 

Battarfield 

Frey 

Xiujan 

Bchroeder 

FtoQua 

MtSDoaald 

Sharp 

McFugh 

Sbrlyer 

McKay 

Shuster 

Glnn 

Magolre 

Smith,  Nebr. 

aotKBsles 

Mahon 

Snyder 

Oradlaon 

liann 

Spenoe 

Oraasley 

Martin 

Stark 

Hagedom 

Mathis 

Steed 

HaBuner- 

Michel 

Stedman 

■chmldt 

Mil  ford 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Hanba 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stuckey 

HSebler,  W.  Va 

.  Minish 

Sullivan 

Hefner 

Mitchell,  M.T. 

Tpylor,  Mo. 
Teague 

Henderson 

Hlghtower 

Mowe 

HIUls 

Moorhead, 

Traxler 

Htft 

Calif. 

Treen 

Hubbaid 

liotU 

TTllman 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Vanik 

Hutchinson 

Neal 

Waggonner 

Hyda 

Nichols 

Walsh 

Xcbord 

O'Brien 

Wampler 

Jacobs 

Passman 

Whalen 

Jarman 

PsttlBon,  N.T. 

White 

Jtfords 

Pickle 

Whitehurst 

Jenrette 

Pike 

Whltten 

Jones.  Ala. 

Poage 

Wiggins 

Jones.  N.C. 

Pressler 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jones,  Okla. 

Qule- 

Winn 

JosMB.  Tenn. 

QuiUen 

Wright 

Kasten 

Randall 

Wydler 

Kazen 

Rangel 

Wylie 

KaUy 

Rflgula 

Young,  Alaska 

Kemp 

Blnaldo 

Young.  Pla. 

Keys 

Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 

Zeferetti 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Haley 
NOT  VOTING— 81 


Andrefws,  N.C. 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Moffett 

Annunslo 

Evans,  Ind. 

Moshor 

Armstrong 

Pary 

Nolan 

Ashley 

Fksctfl 

OTTeUl 

AuOoln 

GoldwatCT 

Badlllo 

Goodllng 

Peyser 

Barrett 

Guyer 

Boybal 

Bdl 

Hansen 

Santlnl 

Btaggl 

Harkln 

Sarbanee 

Blaster 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Schneebtii 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Schulae 

Heinz 

Shipley 

Brkdemas 

Hlnshaw 

SiBMm 

H<flland 

Stanton, 

Braomflild 

Howe 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

CliappeU 

Karth 

Stokes 

CDUlns,Ill. 

Utton 

Symington 

rw«l«¥i 

Long.  La. 

conyers 

McCloekey 

Thornton 

Cotter 

McCoUlster 

UdaU 

Ooogtalln 

McDade 

Vander  Veen 

Crane 

Vigorito 

TVtll^ima 

Maodonald 

Wlrth 

Dodd 

Madden 

Wolff 

Edkbardt 

Metcalfe 

Toung,  Tex. 

Erlenbom 

Meyner 

Eahleman 

BfUler.  Calif. 

Mrs.  lleyner  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Boybal  With  Mr.  HehiB. 

Mr.  McKlnney  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  DeUiuns  with  Mr.  tTdall. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  w<th  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Broomfleid. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Ttkoamton  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Maodonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McCoUlster. 

Mr.  FasoeU  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Simon  with  MT.  McDade. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  l£r.  Crane. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Kir.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Messrs.  COHEN,  YOUNG  of  Alaska, 
NICHOUS.  MINISH.  OE  la  GARZA, 
COCHRAN,  McHUGH.  DELANEY, 
BEARD  of  Tennessee.  BAUMAN. 
WHITE,  FLORIO.  PIKE,  DOWNEY  of 
New  York.  PICKLE,  and  WRIGHT 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


"Die  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  CNeUl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  H«b«rt  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Wolir  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Bar  bancs. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  AuColn. 

M:r.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Utton. 

M^  Gonins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bradonas  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  BshlemaB. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bell 
signal  in  my  office  was  not  working  and 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  on 
H.R.  12188,  Community  Services  Act 
Technical  Amendments  of  1976,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


POLITICIZINO   OP   OUR   FINANCIAL 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES? 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
Ckunmittee  concludes  its  hearings  on  leg- 
islation emanating  from  the  FINE  study, 
proposing  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
form of  our  Nation's  financial  system 
since  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  pre- 
dictably from  a  number  of  quarters  the 
quality  of  rhetoric  emei^lng  increasingly 
bcArs  no  resemblance  to  the  reality  of 
the  proposals  contained  within  the  com- 
mittee print,  entitled  Financial  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  Those  who  are  always  in  the 
forefront  of  opposition  to  constructive 
chaiige,  preferring  to  rely  upon  the  status 
quo  or  upon  piecemeal  approaches  serv- 
ing only  their  own  naitow  vested  inter- 
ests, continue  to  deliberately  mlsdeecribe 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  at  this 
point  as  to  the  type  regulatory  agency 
structure  the  facts  clearly  demonstrate 
is  required.  Many  of  you  are  hearing 
much  talk  and  receiving  many  ccuhmu- 
nicatlons  referring  to  the  suporagency 
proposal  of  the  committee  allegedly  de- 
strojdng  the  dual  banking  system,  when, 
in  fact,  these  prc^ixments  all  know  that 
what  is  recommended  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  regulatory  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  with  those  of  the  OfBce  of 
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the  Comptroller  into  a  new  body  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Banking  Conunls- 
.sjon. 

Three  fundamental  objectives  will  be 
accomplished  by  this  simple  act  of  con- 
Miiidation: 

Pifit.  The  Federal  Resene  Board  will 
bf  able  to  devote  its  full  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  execution  of  mone- 
tary policy  which  is  so  essential  if  this 
Nation  is  to  continue  to  maintain  the 
type  growth  and  economy  such  as  ours 
must  have  If  we  are  to  make  available  to 
all  Americans  tiie  highest  standard  of 
liviiig  the  world  has  ever  known  increas- 
ingly being  enjoyed  by  fewer  and  fewer. 
Second.  By  establishing  a  prestigious 
commission,  at  long  lavst  the  entire  prob- 
lems of  regulation  will  be  accorded  tlie 
stature  it  should  have  had  all  through 
the  years  so  that,  rather  than  intermi- 
nable post  mortems  on  what  went  w  rong, 
we  may  be  able  to  provide  the  meatus  to 
prevent  the  catastrophic  bank  failures  we 
have  witnessed  in  rapid  succession  in  the 
last  2-year  period. 

Third.  The  dual  banking  system  will  in- 
deed be  strengthened  by  continuing  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  encouraging  the  States  to  lift  their 
level  of  bank  examination  to  the  stand- 
ards established  through  the  years  by 
PDIC.  looking  to  the  day  when  State 
bank  regulators  are  wholly  responsible 
for  the  examination  of  State-chartered 
institutions.  I  might  add  that  the  genesis 
for  this  proposal  originated  with  Chair- 
man Frank  WUle.  of  the  FDIC,  who  has 
served  with  extraordinary  distinction  for 
over  12  years  both  as  a  State  regulator — 
New  York  State — and  as  Chairman  of  tlie 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Thus.  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  source  of  the  objections  they 
are  receiving  today  with  these  very  simple 
clear  comments  In  mind. 

One  phase  which  is  now  creeping  into 
the  testimony  and  Into  letters  being  re- 
ceived Is  the  assertion  that  our  current 
recommendations  will — to  put  it  in  the 
words  of  one  such  witness — "politicize 
our  Federal  regulatory  agencies."  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  must  raise  the  question,  based 
upon  the  facts  which  I  will  detail  briefly 
as  to  just  who  is  politicizing  our  Fed'-rnl 
regulatory  agencies. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  One  of  the  piu-poses  of  providing 
for  14-year  terms  for  each  Governor 
nominated  to  the  seven-member  Board 
was  to  insure  continuity,  experience,  and 
certainly  represents  an  effort  to  insure 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  three 
of  the  present  seven  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  less  than  1 
yeitr  of  service,  one  member  has  le^s  than 
2  years',  and  one  has  sliglitly  in  excess  of 
2  years"  service.  The  sixth  member  has 
jiist  imder  3  years"  service  and  its  Chair- 
man, Arthur  Biutis,  is  now  entering  into 
his  seventh  year.  Four  of  the  members 
are  filling  unexpired  terms  of  previous 
appointees  and  thus  it  is  apparent  that 
the  stability  and  continuity  contemplated 
in  the  maimer  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
a.s  been  structured  has  simply  not  been 
achieved. 
I  certainly  have  no  explanntion  for  this 


constant  turnover  within  the  Board,  ex- 
cept to  wonder  whether  deficiencies  exist 
in  the  selection  process,  or  whether  dlfla- 
cultles  encountered  while  serving  or 
whether  low  salary  levels  compared  to 
Federal  Bank  presidents  have  been  con- 
tributing factors. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  P'ederal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  During  this  crucial 
time  in  our  deliberations  both  by  the 
Senate  and  tlie  House  on  financial  re- 
form legislation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  continues  to  serve  without 
H  Chairman.  Former  Chairman  Bomar 
resigned  abruptly  on  June  20.  1975,  to 
become  president  of  the  American  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  of  Florida. 
The  Pre."=;ident  did  not  nominate  a  suc- 
ce.sftor  until  October  6.  who  was  subse- 
quentlv  defeated  by  a  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  in  November.  It 
was  not  until  February  6.  1976.  that  the 
natnc  of  the  President's  second  nominee 
v.as  submitted,  and  from  recent  press 
accounts,  the  second  nominee  appears  to 
be  unable  to  gain  the  necessary  votes  in 
committee  due  to  apparent  unresolved 
conflict-of-interest  problems.  Thus,  once 
again,  the  selection  process  obviously 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  certainly 
the  delay  in  making  Presidential  de- 
cisions continues  to  deny  a  major  seg- 
ment of  our  financial  industry  the  type 
leadership  Uiey  need  and  we  in  Con- 
gress need  to  ai>sist  us  in  our  continuing 
deliberation's  on  financial  reform  legis- 
lation, supposedly  deemed  to  be  a  high- 
priority  must  piece  of  legislation  by  the 
administration. 

The  administrations  record  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Electronic  Funds 
Transfer  Commission  is  sad,  almost  to 
the  point  of  disbelief.  This  all-important 
Commission  was  established  on  October 
28,  1974.  and  it  was  not  until  October  6. 
1975— almost  1  year  later— that  the 
President  took  one  single  step  to  bring 
this  Commission  into  being  by  his  nom- 
ination of  a  Chairman.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  that  commission  are  essential  to 
our  consideration  of  bank  reform  legis- 
lation but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  callous  indifference  and  disregard 
for  the  clear  will  of  Congress,  we  must 
proceed  without  the  advice  and  counsel 
such  a  commission  could  have  provided 
lis. 

Fmally,  the  most  recent  action  by  this 
administration  impacting  on  financial 
institutions  so  offends  the  sensibility  of 
all  decent  individuals  that  it  is  difBcult 
to  express  the  disappointment  I  feel  in 
an  admuiLstration  that  continues  to 
"politicize"'  financial  regulatoiy  agency 
appointments.  The  summary  dismissal  of 
retired  U.S.  Marine  Gen.  Herman  Nick- 
erson  by  a  White  House  fimctionary 
shortl.\-  after  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  last  Wednes- 
day Ls  still  another  example  of  Insensi- 
tivity  by  the  White  House,  not  only  to 
the  individual  immediately  affected,  but 
to  the  cause  of  financial  reform  legisla- 
tion and.  in  particular,  to  the  credit 
union  movement,  which  has  been  and 
was  so  ably  represented  in  our  recent 
deliberations  by  General  Nickenson.  who 
has  continued  hLs  nearly  half  century 
of  servite  to  this  counti-y  in  a  com- 
pletely   distinguished    manner    os    the 


Chief  and  only  Administrator  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
Last  Tuesday,  General  NIckerson  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  concisely  and  ably  presenting 
the  views  of  the  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration on  the  most  complex  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
for  the  benefit  of  credit  unions  and  the 
millions  of  working  men  and  women 
that  have  been  served  so  well  by  credit 
unions. 

It  is  Ironic  indeed  that  one  of  General 
Nickerson's  last  acts  was  to  rename  the 
Congressional  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Union  the  Wright  Patman  Congressional 
Federal  Credit  Union.  Also,  It  Is  Ironic 
that  President  Ford  led  the  tributes  to 
former  Chairman  Wright  Patman,  who 
will  forever  be  remembered  as  the  father 
of  credit  unions,  and  then  just  a  few  days 
later  delegate  to  a  functionary  in  the 
White  House  tlie  task  of  firing  this  dis- 
tinguLshed  American  wholly  without 
cause  and,  according  to  press  reports, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  upcoming  Republican 
primary  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  need 
not  say  more,  except  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire,  Sena- 
tor McIntyre,  and  to  endorse  fully  the 
statements  that  he  made  to  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  on  the  floor  on 
March  11. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here,  as 
Senator  McIntyrk  said  so  well.  Involves 
the  fimdamental  meaning  of  fair  play 
and  common  decency.  I  Join  with  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
know  my  sentiments  are  shared  by  the 
vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly  the  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee,  who  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  respect  for  the 
outstanding  and  preeminent  professional 
manner  in  which  General  NIckerson  al- 
ways conducted  himself  In  appearances 
before  the  committee  and  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  I,  too,  offer  to  General 
NIckerson  my  deep  and  heartfelt  per- 
sonal congratulations  on  a  job  well  done. 
I  know  that  the  general's  advice  and 
coimsel  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
the  committee  and  to  me  personally  on 
behalf  of  tlie  credit  union  movement  that 
he  administered  so  well,  carrying  on  a 
tradition  inspired  throughout  the  credit 
union  movement  by  former  Chairman 
Patman,  who  not  only  had  a  dream  41 
yeaio  ago,  but  lived  to  see  the  realization 
of  that  dream. 

This  action  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  my  judgment,  is  all  too  reminis- 
cent of  the  Watergate  climate  and  con- 
tinues the  tainting  of  the  White  House 
which  should  be  this  Nation's  symbol  of 
all  of  thase  virtues  for  which  America 
has  prided  itself,  particularly  those  vir- 
tues of  fair  play,  compassion,  imder- 
standing.  and  decency. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, who  are  being  deluged  with 
American  Bankers  Association  inspired 
correspondence  asserting  that  the  Fi- 
nancial Refoi-m  Act  of  1976  would 
•politicize"  our  regulatory  system,  to 
reflect  carefully  on  this  administration's 
actions. 
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By  recommending  a  three-member 
Board  for  NCUA,  an  expanded  three-  to 
five-member  Board  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  by  creating  a 
five-member  Federal  Banlcing  Commb- 
sion,  absorbing  the  regtilatory  powers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  abolish- 
ing the  single  administrator  concept  of 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  by  subject- 
ing the  Presidents  of  the  Federal  banks, 
to  the  Senate  confirmation  process,  the 
committee  has  dealt  decisively  with  this 
administration's  continued  attempts  to 
"politicize"  our  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  remains  our  Intention 
to  bring  the  Financial  Reform  Act  of 
1976  to  the  floor  In  April,  despite  one  of 
the  most  massive  lobbying  campaigns  In 
opposition  In  recent  memory.  I  commend 
the  following  excerpts  from  recent  edi- 
torials In  support  of  the  general  thrust 
of  the  PINE  study  recommendations  to 
my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  12,  1976] 
Bank£  as  "Feobleus" 

Reading  about  the  "problem  Usts"  kept  by 
banlc  examiners  is  no  balm  for  American 
nerves,  already  unsettled  by  several  years  of 
economic  turmoU.  The  ftmdamental  fact  re- 
mains that  the  United  States  has  Uie  strong- 
est banking  qratem  in  tlie  world,  and  tliat 
ordinary  depoeitors  have  lost  no  money  In 
bank  cloaurea  since  federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance was  introduced  in  1934.  Nor  will  they 
suffer  losses  la  the  future  so  long  as  regula- 
tors continue  to  do  their  job  with  care  and 
perseverance. 

That  is  the  point  of  the  problem  lists.  They 
focus  the  attention  of  regnlatcry  agmdes 
and  congressmen  on  areas  wbete  problems 
need  to  be  corrected.  The  lists  are  no  har- 
binger of  serious  trouble  In  America's  bank- 
ing system.  They  are  an  Instrument  for  avoid- 
ing serious  trouble. 

What  the  lists  tell  us  Is  that  the  examin- 
ers' sjrstem  of  checking  each  bank's  financial 
health  is  not  perfect,  and  that  recent  changes 
in  monitoring  methods  must  be  carried  for- 
ward so  that  problems  at  Individual  banks 
can  be  anticipated  sooner. 

The  lists  also  attest  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  consolidate  federal  bank  regula- 
tion under  one  agency  Instead  of  three. 

James  E.  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, now  says  that  28  banks  are  on  hie 
problem  roster.  A  few  are  small  Institutions 
that  may  face  a  forced  sale  or  liquidation, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Depoelt 
Insurance  Corp.,  if  they  fail  to  get  their  af- 
fairs In  better  order.  Most  are  expected  to 
work  out  of  their  troubles  easily  now  that 
economic  recoivery  Is  under  way. 

There  are  lendei-s  who  Invested  too  heavily 
In  New  York  City  bonds  that  have  declined 
in  value.  There  are  banks  that  lent  too  much 
money  to  faddish  real  estate  investment 
trusts.  There  are  others  with  excessive  com- 
mitments to  foreign  borrowers  who  have 
their  own  financial  problems.  No  doubt  there 
are  a  few  institutions  that  simply  lent  fool- 
ishly all  around. 

Problem  lists  are  nothing  new.  Even  in  the 
best  times  a  handful  of  banks  will  be  un- 
der close  scrutiny.  What  is  noteworthy  about 
the  lists  today  Is  that  they  have  prompted 
Smith  and  other  examining  officials  to  start 
improving  the  way  banks  are  watched  and 
checked  and  monitored. 

The  faUuree  in  the  last  five  years  of  VS. 
National  of  San  Diego.  Franklin  National  of 
New  York,  and  several  other  large  but  badly 
run  banks  have  shown  that  the  supervisors' 
old  ways  were  Just  not  good  enough. 

Now,  Instead  of  only  looking  over  old  loans 
and  past  actionR,  examiners  are  studying 
more  closely  how  each  bank  makes  its  deci- 
BioiM  and  implements  them.  The  regulators 
are  turning  to  methods  that  anticipate  prob- 


lems before  they  become  severe.  They  are  us- 
ing computers  to  analyse  the  loans  on  each 
bank's  booka,  and  to  eompare  Individual 
banks  with  eacb  oUicr. 

Meanwlille.  botti  bouses  of  Congress  are 
working  en  bills  to  consolidate  the  federal 
regulation  of  banks,  now  ^lintered  among 
the  comptroller's  olBce,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  The  House  bill  being  drafted  by  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  Henry  S.  Reus.s  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Conunittee, 
would  also  broaden  the  Federal  Reserve's 
control  over  all  banks'  effects  on  the  economy 
by  subjecting  state-chartered  banks  to  reserve 
requirements  as  established  in  Washington. 
That  is  a  good  and  important  proposal. 

Eventually,  some  influential  congressmen 
v.ould  like  to  bring  all  banks  under  national 
charters,  and  phase  out  state  regulation.  Ad- 
vocates of  untform  cliartering  say  the  cur- 
rent duplicated  system  amounts  to  competi- 
tion in  laxity  between  banking  supervisors  in 
Washington  and  in  state  capitals.  In  some 
cases  they  are  right. 

What  matters  most  here  is  the  coherence 
of  national  banking  policies  and  the  way  in 
which  they  serve  broader  economic  goals  like 
growth,  jobs  and  price  stability.  A  single 
banking  system  could  coordinate  policies 
more  effectively.  But  the  phasing  out  of  state 
regulation  should  not  be  considered  before 
federal  supervision  has  been  fully  reorga- 
nised. 

Banking's  role  would  be  easier  to  supervise 
if  the  nation  depended  less  on  debt.  Once, 
AmericEuis  seldom  lx)rrowed  except  to  buy 
their  homes.  Now  millions  of  families,  en- 
co\iraged  by  lenders'  aggressiveness  and  by 
favorable  tax  laws,  use  credit  for  all  sorts  of 
purchases.  The  resulting  mountain  of  debt 
can  make  recessions  more  severe  and  recov- 
eries more  difficult  to  control.  But  all  that 
credit  has  also  financed  remarkable  economic 
growth  over  the  last  30  years. 

That  growth  might  not  have  happened  If 
the  banks  had  stopped  being  aggressive  and 
taking  risks.  These  institutions  are  the 
crucial  conduit  for  the  nation's  economic 
health  precisely  because  they  have  the 
strength  to  absorb  a  few  mistakes,  a  few 
borderline  loans  to  promising  but  uncertain 
applicants.  Taking  those  risks,  financing  un- 
familiar people  and  ventures,  is  a  vital  part 
of  their  function. 

Keeping  the  banks  strong,  as  they  are  to- 
day, Is  vital  to  America.  The  challenge  is  to 
devise  regulatory  systems  that  will  keep  the 
banks  strong  without  preventing  them  from 
doing  their  job. 


[Prom  the  Financial  World,  Mar.  1, 1976] 

Washincton  and  Our  Banks  :  the 

Reculatobs 

(By  Alfred  B^ngou) 

The  headlines  concerning  "problem  banks" 
that  have  appeared  on  various  regulators' 
lists  could  not'possibly  be  a  surprise  to  any 
regular  reader  of  Financial  World. 

Last  year  had  barely  begun  when,  in  our 
Issue  of  Jan.  8,  1975,  we  put  this  quote  from 
our  exclusive  interview  with  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  James  E.  Smith  on  the  cover: 
"/  5ee  this  being  a  year  in  which  we  will 
have  quite  sizable  loan  losses."  I>ater  iu  the 
year  we  carried  several  related  stories. 

But  today's  headlines  are  telling  you  of 
last  year's  problems.  For  us,  it  is  time  to  look 
ahead. 

Two  congressional  investigations  are  cur- 
rently underway  that  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
bank  regulatory  system:  one,  under  the  helm 
of  Chairman  Reuse  and  subcommittee  Chair- 
man St.  Oermain  on  the  House  side,  and 
the  other  under  Chairman  Proxmire  in  the 
Senate.  Legislation  has  now  been  proposed 
that  woiUd  radically  alter  the  way  our  na- 
tion's banks  are  supervised. 

At  the  outset.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  all — ^bankers,  regulators  and  legis- 


lators— that  none  of  the  recommendations 
that  we  or  others  make  are  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  fulfilling  the  fundamental  pre- 
reqiUslte.  And  that,  simply  stated,  is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  governors  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  a  proposed  new  federal  Ijanking 
commission  must  be  tough-minded,  inde- 
pendent individuals  of  the  highest  Integrity. 
Indeed,  we  believe  any  system,  even  the  one 
now  in  existence,  can  function  effectively 
when  this  requirement  Is  met. 

It  is  sadly  evident  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems now  being  exposed  to  public  scrutiny 
are  clearly  the  result,  at  the  very  least,  of 
errors  of  omission  by  certain  bank  regulators. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  "com- 
petition in  laxity"  among  our  regulatory  in- 
stitutions, as  Chairman  Bums  put  it,  should 
have  ended.  The  FDIC,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve  have  en- 
meshed our  banks  in  a  mla-sma  of  complexi- 
ties and  inconsistencies. 

By  this  time,  it  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
one that  the  supervisor  of  a  bank's  tkoldlng 
company  nmst  also  be  the  supervisor  of  the 
bank  Itself.  It  o\ight  to  be  obvious  to  every- 
one that  the  baniu  cannot  continue  to  have 
the  option  of  changing  regulators  by  chang- 
ing from  a  state  bank  to  a  federal  bank  In 
order  to  obtain  a  more  congenial  supervisory 
climate.  There  U  no  defensible  reason  for  one 
regulator  to  have  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment to  supervise  the  banks  under  Its  aegis 
and  another  not  even  to  have  a  computer, 
lliese  are  but  a  few  of  many  compiling  ar- 
guments for  change  bom  in  the  unfcH-tunate 
experience  of  recent  years. 

So  the  first  reo(Mnmendation  must  be,  and 
is,  that  aU  bank  regulators — the  relevant 
Federal  Reserve  staff,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  FDIC — be  merged  into  one 
Etirong  and  effective  unit. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  fold  this  new 
regulatory  authority  over  all  banks  into  the 
Federal  Reserve.  By  aU  accounts,  the  Fed's 
supervisors  have  been  the  most  effective. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  banks  have  fled. 

And  how  can  bank  regulators  function 
without  the  knowledge  of  overall  money  and 
credit  conditions  that  exist  not  only  In  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  wortd?  West 
Germany  has  the  banking  system  that  per- 
haps most  nearly  resembles  our  own.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  debacle 
concerning  the  collapse  of  Bankhaus  ^rstatt 
was  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  Independent  bank  regulator  and 
the  central  bank,  the  Bundesbank.  In  our 
own  country,  we  apparently  came  perUously 
close  to  some  major  difficulties  in  the  Frank- 
lin National  Bank  episode  because  of  difier- 
ences  between  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Finally,  it  would  be  the  Fed  that  would 
be  called  upon  to  provide  the  funds  to  alle- 
viate any  difficulties  in  the  system. 

On  the  other  band,  almost  dally  new  fears 
alKiut  the  banking  system  are  articulated. 
It  matters  not  that  these  expressions  are  not 
well-foimded.  And  it  is  a  commentary  on  our 
times  that  refi.ss\uances  from  those  In  au- 
thority tend  to  aggravate  rather  than  amelio- 
rate. The  truth  is  that  the  credibility  of  our 
banks,  our  banking  system  and  its  regulators 
have  been  dealt  serious  blows.  Our  banking 
system,  In  the  final  analysis,  rests  on  con- 
fidence, and  restoration  of  confidence  Is  the 
paramount  objective. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  very  valid 
reasons  for  allowing  the  Fed  to  become  the 
principal  regulator,  we  believe  that,  on  bal- 
ance, a  fresh  start  Is  the  best  path.  We  en- 
dorse the  House  and  Senate  proposals  that 
would  establish  a  new  federal  banking  com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  five  or  more  In- 
dependent members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  serving 
stag:gered  terms.  We  endorse  the  proposals 
that  would  amalgamate  all  of  the  regulatory 
powers  now  vested  in  the  Fed,  the  Comp- 
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(roller  of  the  Currency  hhU  tlit-  FDIC  Into 
this  commission. 

At  the  same  time,  it  becomes  niaudatory 
that  Che  Federal  Reserve  and  this  new  agency 
iiiaiutaln  effective  liaison.  It  is  not  necessary 
thai  Kovernors  of  the  Fed  be  commissioners 
of  the  new  agency,  but  an  eflective  mecha- 
nl.sin  will  have  lo  be  created  to  insure  a  con- 
Uniiuus  flow  of  Information  and  dlalogxte 
between  both  agencies. 

Finally,  we  recommend  in  the  strong- 
a-st  pos.sible  terms  that  tl\e  nucleus  of  the 
nev  agency  be  the  current  regulatory  system 
and  staff  aow  employed  ;*'  the  Federal 
Re^frve. 


lFr..;:i  the  Washington  Pos-,  Mar    5.  1976 1 
Who  Controi-s  the  CoMfXROLLta? 

The  Job  ahead  of  the  bank  regulators  Is.  lu 
all-truth,  as  dellcat«  aa  It  is  dlfBcuIt.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
.Arthur  Burns,  has  observed,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  Just  now  not  to  force  the  banks 
to  start  calling  in  all  their  dubious  loans. 
If  the  banks  were  suddenly  required  to  ap- 
plv  sharply  more  stringent  credit  standards, 
the  effect  on  business — and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate — would  be  dire.  Without  curtall- 
uig  the  flow  of  credit  to  business,  the  regu- 
la'ors  are  going  to  have  to  And  a  way  to 
impose  A  higher  standard  of  acceptable  risk. 
Because  the  economic  recovery  is  still  in  a 
decidedly  fragile  state,  the  regulators  are 
•  rsinK  to  avoid  frightening  hat'.kers.  or  boi- 
rciwers.  or  depositors. 

But  there  could  hardlv  l)e  any  more  dls- 
mayint'.  prospect  thati  the  po.<>sibility  that 
the  federal  government's  principal  bank  rcK- 
nlrtior  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
iii«  of  those  recent  failures  To  each  suc- 
cessive disclosure  of  trouble  in  the  banking 
sv.-,teni,  Mr.  Smith's  reaction  has  been  to  try 
to  defend  and  protect  the  bankers.  He  has 
Kiven  little  indication  that  he  itnderstands 
the  scale  of  the  inalfuncnon.  or  the  urgent 
need  for  remedy. 

The  case  for  con.solidattnk;  iederal  bank 
regulation  under  one  agency  s.*  iticreaslngly 
clear.  It  is  evident  that  some  banks  have 
become  adept  at  playing  otf  one  set  of  reg- 
ulators against  another.  It  is  particularly  tin- 
fortunate  that  under  the  present  arbitrary 
division,  the  largest  banks  are  under  the  least 
forceful  regulator.  The  -Senate  and  Hou.se 
Banking  Committees  are  now  considering 
legislation  to  reorganize  this  whole  process 
of  supervision.  The  present  confusion  of  Ju- 
rl-idictimus  and  policies  U  a  dangerous  unach- 
ri]ni-,ni. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
veniai-k.s  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
nii.-,=«r)  rollcalls  Nos.  101  and  102.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  these  questions  had  I  been  pres- 
ent on  Thursday,  March  11,  1976: 

RoUcall  No.  101 :  Aa  amendment  to  the 
coniinlttee  amendment  which  sought  to  in- 
crease the  subsistence  allowance  to  students 
In  State  Maritime  Academies  from  3600  to 
$1,200  as  contained  in  H.R  114«1.  T  would 
have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  102:  H.R.  11481  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1977  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of    Commerce.    I    would   have    v(>  ed    ■  ave  " 


minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remark.s 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  we  are  adding  to 
the  Suspension  Calendar  tomorrow  the 
bill  (H.R.  124551  extension  of  services 
imder  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 


FURTHER    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was   uiven 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  >Iou.se  for  1 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  PEROFF 
STORY 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  wa.s  ^iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.s 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  HEi;3TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
in  Incredible  time.s  of  bizarre  occurrences 
which  are  magnified  by  irresponsible  at- 
titudes. I  wish  to  recount  for  my  col- 
leagues and  couuituents  an  incredulous 
experience  of  nn  attempted  frameup  dis- 
torted by  biased  and  Irresponsible  re- 
porters. 

Some  of  the  most  vulgar  and  scurrilous 
pieces  of  journalism  appeared  in  tlie 
.syndicated  Jack  Anderson  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  weekend  entitled 
"A  Congressman  MeeU;  a  Crook,"  and  a 
.second  article  written  by  another  re- 
porter. 

Both  articles  are  fal.se  and  malicious, 
filled  with  inaccm-acies,  and  imply, 
among  other  things,  I  had  contacted  an 
underworld  con-man-turned-Govern- 
ment-informer,  a  person  named  Frank 
PerofF,  without  first  learning  about  this 
individual's  background  and  credibility. 

The  first  meeting  with  Peroff  was 
scheduled  after  I  sent  a  letter  on  my  con- 
gressional stationerj- — hardly  a  sub  rosa 
way  to  hiie  anj'one  for  illicit  purposes — 
to  the  William  Morrow  &  Co..  publishers 
of  a  book  on  Peroff.  My  sole  puriwse  was 
to  see  if  I  could  learn  anything  further 
about  Osvaldo  Aguiene.  a  Cliilean  na- 
tional who  had  given  perjured  testimony 
at  the  trial  of  Albert  DeFalco.  a  former 
aide  of  mine  8  vears  ago.  Five  other 
sources  besides  Peroff  were  being  con- 
tacted by  me  in  a  diligent  effort  to  gar- 
ner infonnation  and  develop  Uie  trutii 
aVjout  this  perjurer. 

I  learned  ol  Peroff  througli  a  short 
statement  in  "W."  a  Fairchild  publica- 
tion. The  quote  in  this  publicalion  at- 
tributed to  Pel  off  .^iiid  in  part: 

I  made  inv  name  sinut'.ylmK  people  auU 
money  out.  In  C  nile  Me  s-Trujrsled  out  dpnin 
near  a  billion  dollars  and  some  oi  that  wu^ 
for  American  compaales. 

The  title  page  of  tlie  book  on  Peioff 
has  a  special  tlianks  to  Bill  Gallinaro  of 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  "who  spent  a  huce  chunk 
of  his  life  on  the  Peroff  story." 

It  seemed  apiM-opriate  then  in  check- 
ing on  Peroff,  identified  in  the  book  as  an 
undercover  agent.  tt>  contact  William 
Gallinaro,  since  lie  had  worked  with 
Peroff  extensively.  Gnllinaro  attested  to 
Peroff 's  credibility  Li-ter  on  anotiier 
stranqe  twist  de'-.iuiod  m  th''  ""i  Hinaro- 
Peroff  relationship.  Botii  men  slated  that 
they  attended  the  wedding  of  Jonathan 
Goldstein,  the  US  attorney  in  New  Jer- 
sey. I  imagine  tliat  when  I  speak  with 
Peroff  he  is  ;t  mob;  ter  but  when  h^  at- 
tended Jonnthan  Goldstein's  wedcli'>L'.  he 
is  some  sort  of  illti«tiitHis  clti/f»r 


Tlie  meetings  took  place  on  November 
13, 1975,  and  November  17, 1975,  at  Dulles 
Airport  near  Washington.  A  witness, 
upon  Instruction  of  my  attorney,  was 
present  In  order  to  have  a  full  and  indis- 
putable account  of  the  discussions.  I  was 
seeking  verification  of  some  questions 
arising  out  of  the  DeFalco  trial  which 
ended  October  17,  1975.  Some  vague  ob- 
lique reference  as  to  how  to  obtain  the 
Information  was  suggested  by  Peroff  hi 
his  braggadocio  style.  The  entire  premise 
was  to  obtain  the  truth  and  I  rejected 
any  approach  other  than  revealing  the 
complete  trutii — "even  if  Aguierre  Is  the 
village  priest,  that  is  what  we  want  to 
know,"  I  told  Peroff. 

In  tlie  interim  period  between  the  two 
meetings.  Gallinaro  was  again  asked 
whether  Peroff  was  actually  reliable  and 
"would  only  give  us  the  truth."  Again 
Gallinaro  certified  that  he  was. 

Any  possibility  of  Peroff's  reliability 
however,  was  discounted  by  me  at  a  sec- 
ond 20-minute  meeting.  Peroff  was  told 
there  would  be  no  need  for  him  to  go  to 
Chile  to  obtain  any  information  since 
the  other  sources  had  produced  some 
helpful  information.  Peroff  was  dis- 
missed as  nothing  more  than  a  patho- 
logical liar  with  an  interest  In  money.  I 
was  amazed  tliat  the  Government  relies 
and  pays  this  caliber  of  individual  for 
information. 

The  entire  bizarre  affair  was  ended — I 
thought — at  this  point  despite  several 
nagging  questions  which  remained:  The 
strange  and  close  relationship  of  Oal- 
linaro-Peroff;  the  two  men  at  Jonathan 
Goldstein's  wedding;  Gallinaro's  Interest 
in  the  price  Peroff  was  asking  for  ttie 
proposed  trip  to  Chile;  Gallinaro's  work 
with  Coonan.  now  in  St.  Louis,  who  used 
to  set  up  informers  falsely  In  Newark; 
Gallinaro's  statement  of  keeping  dos- 
siers on  members  of  Government  Includ- 
ing Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  his 
continued  adamant  certification  of  the 
irrational  Peroff,  who  wore  sunglasses  at 
night,  playing  out  his  Walter  Mitty  fan- 
tasies. 

After  tlie  publication  of  the  insipid 
and  vile  news  stories,  the  questions  arise 
again.  A  taped  Intei-vlew  of  Gallinaro 
was  arranged  on  March  10  at  a  Senate 
office  in  the  presence  of  others  to  deter- 
mine reasons  for  the  attestation  of  Peroff 
by  Gallinaro. 

During  the  course  of  questioning,  In- 
tfi'csting  factors  developed.  Gallinaro 
contradicted  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions. After  an  initial  denial — that  he 
had  liot  been  in  touch  with  Peroff  for  18 
nionths,  admitted  that  he  had  in  fact 
s:  oken  with  liim  often  and  frequently. 
At  tlie  time  of  the  meetings  on  Novem- 
ber 1.3  and  November  17,  Gallinaro  had 
been  in  touch  with  his  'dear  friend  Jon 
Goldstein  "  about  the  matter.  Gallinaro 
liad  obviously  been  lying  and  I  suspect 
VMS  partiiipating  in  the  attempted 
fj  ineiip  of  me — keeping  in  touch  with 
;•  US  attorney.  Jonathan  Goldstein, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  in  New  Jersey.  In 
f  rt.  he  admitted  being  called  by  Jon- 
atl;  -n  Goldstein. 

And  what  of  tlie  motivation  of  Peroff, 
thH"  psyolKiIouical  weakling?  Why  does 
!!■  .-'.'t  k  to  ingratiate  him.seU  with  lies — 
i    II  .he  ^:•l^-  and  promotion  of  his  book. 
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or  his  friendship  for  Gallinaro  and 
Goldstein  with  whom  he  wwked.  or  is  it, 
as  he  sits  in  his  Jail  cell.  Just  plain  fear 
of  extradition  to  Sweden  on  stock  fraud 
which  is  pending  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  matter  were  not  so  serlotis  it 
would  be  hilarious  to  watch  Peroff  and 
Gallinaro  blimderlng  through  an  at- 
tempted frame,  but  there  is  a  deeper  and 
graver  concern. 

Is  the  composition  of  the  Senate  In- 
vestigating Committee  staff  a  conduit 
and  fimnel  for  information — spying  on 
Members  of  Congress — to  pass  on  infor- 
mation to  U.S.  attorneys  in  the  Nation? 
What  is  the  extent  of  this  so-called 
legitimate  cooperation  with  UJS.  attor- 
neys that  would  set  up  and  frame  indi- 
viduals with  contrived  events?  The  role 
of  double  agents  Is  not  new  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Government.  It  is  a  great 
deal  closer  to  us  than  we  think. 

Later  this  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  take  up  several  other  matters  of 
concern  among  which  will  be  the  De- 
parlznent  of  Justice  coverup  of  the  Shoup 
voting  machine  scandal  In  New  Jersey, 
something  no  official  has  any  desire  to 
pursue,  then  a  second  recent  attempt 
to  frame  me  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  New 
Jersey.  Jonathan  Goldsttin,  and  how 
the  Department  of  Justice  protects  the 
mob. 


SPEAKER  ALBERT:  THE  PROSPECTS 
POR  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hoiise  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  R06TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  a 
timely  and  important  q^eech  that  you 
made  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Hospitals  in  February. 

Your  cogoit  remaiics  about  the  seri- 
ous d^cieocies  In  the  President's  medi- 
care proposal  clearly  identified  the  need 
for  a  responsible  approach  to  meeting 
the  problem  of  catastroidilc  Illness 
among  the  aged.  And  I  share  your  con- 
viction that  this  Congress  will  respond 
to  t^e  need  without  imposing  tiie  kind 
of  punitive  financial  burdens  contained 
in  the  administration's  proposal. 

Further,  I  believe  that  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  present  status  of  national 
health  insurance  is  a  valid  one.  I  too,  be- 
lieve that  the  so-called  Jurisdictional 
impasse  which  has  received  a  degree  of 
publicity  far  out  of  proportiMi  to  its  sig- 
nificance will  be  resolved  through  "a 
natural  division  of  labor"  at  the  mark- 
up sta^e  of  the  legislative  process.  This 
was  successfully  accomplished  before  in 
another  complex  legislation  area  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Employment  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  I 
am  confident  that  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlanan  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  and  I  can  work  together  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  "comprehensive  na- 
tional health  care  program"  of  which 
you  so  eloquently  spoke  in  your  remarks 
to  the  Federation  of  Hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  entire  text 


of  the  speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  all  the  Members 
of  tlie  House. 

The  Pbospbct  fob  Nationai. 
Skalth  Lkhslatiok 

(ByCAXL  AI3EBT) 

Dr.  Bradley,  Presldent-Elect  Samsel,  "hSx. 
Bromberg,  and  other  participants  in  the  lOtb 
Anniversary  Convention  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Hospitals: 

It  Is  a  great  pleastire  to  be  here  with  you 
this  afternoon.  This  Convention  has  been 
designed  to  bring  the  hospital  management 
team — the  administrator,  the  chief  of  medi- 
cal staff  and  their  top  assistants — up  to  date 
on  the  important  issues  confronting  in- 
vestor-owned hospitals.  Farticipanta  from 
the  more  than  1,000  hoepitals  wblch  fonn 
the  Federation  of  American  hospitals  have 
been  weU  represented  here. 

You  have  met  with  the  experts  in  the 
field — from  universities,  from  the  executive 
branch  and  from  the  Congress.  No  one  ex- 
pected you  to  resolve  America's  health  prob- 
lems— ^health  care  is,  after  aU.  the  Nation's 
most  rapid  growth  industry — ^but  you  will 
be  leaving  this  Convention  with  a  much 
greater  grasp  of  the  range  and  complexity 
of  these  fundamental  problems. 

Xt  is  hardly  necessary  to  review  before  this 
expert  audience  the  nature  of  the  health 
care  crlslfl  confrcmting  otir  Nation,  As  Forbes 
magasine  noted  only  last  month: 

Soaring  hospital  costs  are  like  a  cancer 
eating  away  at  the  body  economic;  hospital 
bill  now  amounts  to  40  percent  of  total 
medical  coets,  which  in  turn,  are  8  percent 
of  the  Grofls  National  Product. 

The  costs  of  private  and  public  health 
insurance  programs  tu-e  mounting.  Spending 
on  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  alone,  is  already 
approaching  $38  billion  a  year. 

The  rapidly  mounting  costs  of  malpractice 
in  Insurance  are  forcing  doctors  to  raise 
their  prices  and  reconsider  their  medical 
practices. 

Expenditures  for  health  purposes  in  the 
United  States  totaled  $118.5  bilUon  in  FY 
1975.  approximately  doubling  the  figtire  of 
six  years  previously,  and  representing  a  per 
capita  outlay  of  $647  for  every  man,  woman 
and  chUd  in  America. 

Overall,  costs  in  the  health  care  field  are 
rising  at  the  rate  of  better  than  13  percent 
a  year,  a  rate  substantially  greater  than  the 
increase  in  cost-of-living. 

Tet.  there  are  some  rays  of  hope  even 
among  the  stormy  predictions  and  gloomy 
forecasts  ^^ilch  generally  charsicterize  the 
nature  of  national  health  care  evaluations. 

For  example,  the  costs  of  investor-owned 
hospitals,  such  as  your  own,  have  been 
growing  at  a  slower  rate  than  for  all  hospitals 
In  general. 

Investor-owned  hospitals  have  helped  fill  a 
real  gap  In  health  delivery  by  building  nendM. 
faculties  in  communities  which  could  not 
attract  the  charitable  or  governmental  funds 
to  build  a  hospital. 

By  investing  private  capital  in  health  care, 
you  have  performed  a  very  Important  service 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

I  personally  know  the  contribution  your 
Indttstry  has  made  to  health  care  in  Okla- 
homa. In  both  the  urban  and  rural  part  of 
my  home  State  16  Investor-owned  hospitals 
have  provided  access  to  treatment  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  available  to 
the  residents  of  those  communities. 

In  addition,  those  16  hospitals  would  have 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  Oklahoma  and  the  U.S. 
more  than  $50  million  of  public  funds  to 
build  but  for  yovir  willingness  to  risk  pri- 
vate capital.  Nationwide,  your  Investment  in 
over  1,000  hospitals  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $6  billion  in  public  funds. 

As  you  know,  those  ptiblic  dollars  are  be- 
coming more  scarce  every  day  in  otir  present 
economy,  so  we  in  Congress  appreciate  your 
commitment  to  the  li?alth  needs  of  America. 


Here,  as  in  other  aspecta  of  health  care, 
however,  sheer  cost-outtlng  must  never  take 
undue  priority  over  the  maintenance  of  qual- 
ity servloea. 

I,  of  course,  cannot  claim  to  be  an  expert 
on  the  Nation's  health  problems.  The 
Speaker,  like  bis  leadership  covmterperts  in 
the  four  Congressional  parties — House  and 
Senato  Democrats  and  House  and  Senate  Re- 
publicans— must  inevitably  remain  a  gen- 
eralist. 

My  job  is  to  take  legislation  as  it  comes 
from  the  Committees,  arrange  for  Its  sched- 
uling on  the  Floor,  and  help  to  insure  its 
passage.  Olven  the  myriad  of  legtalation 
characteristic  of  any  given  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  im- 
merse myself  in  the  detail  or  technicalities 
of  legislation,  health  care  or  otherwise. 

Still,  a  generallst's  perspective  can  often 
be  very  useful.  It  is  part  of  my  Job  as  the 
leader  of  the  Majority  Party  in  the  House  to 
gauge  the  climate  of  opinion  affecting  legis- 
lation. Is  this  bill  or  that  blU  ready  for  pas- 
sage? Equally  important.  Is  the  mood  of  the 
House  receptive  to  tJie  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation? 

Above  all,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cessful legislative  leadership  that  the  leader 
know  before  he  makes  a  major  effort  to 
schedule  a  bill  that  the  time  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  biU  Is  ripe.  Timing  may  weU  be 
the  difference  between  victory  or  defeat. 

This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  dlwiuss  two 
pending  areas  of  concern  in  the  health  arena : 

(1)  President  Ford's  proposal  to  create 
catastrophic  health  Insurance  for  everyone 
under  Medicare;  and 

(3)  Democratic  programs  to  launch  com- 
prehensive national  healtli  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  these  meas- 
ures? How  feasible  are  their  chances  for  pas- 
sage in  the  second  session  of  the  04th  Con- 
gress? 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  President  Ford's  pro- 
posals for  catastrophic  health  insurance  as 
set  forth  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
last  month.  The  rhetoric  is  grand: 

The  burden  of  catastrophic  illness  can  be 
borne  by  very  few  in  our  society.  'We  must 
eliminate  this  fear  from  every  family. 

But  after  arousing  this  universal  anxiety 
about  a  very  real  problem  and  seeming  to 
promise  so  much,  what  does  his  program  of 
catastrophic  health  insurance  amount  to? 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  apply  to 
"every  ftonlly,"  but  only  those  aged  Ameri- 
cans currently  covered  by  Medicare.  To  fi- 
nance the  added  protection,  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration argues,  and  I  quote : 

"Fees  for  short  term  care  will  go  up  some- 
what, but  nobody  after  65  wUl  have  to  pay 
more  than  $5<X>  a  year  for  covered  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care  or  more  than  $250  for  one 
year's  doctors'  bUIs." 

On  the  surface,  it  would  seem  that  all  aged 
beneficiaries  wotUd  get  some  added  protec- 
tion for  very  little  additional  cost  to  them. 
But  what  do  the  President's  proposals,  as  set 
forth  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
resJly  mean  for  the  aged?  'What  would  hos- 
pitalized patients  really  get  and  what  would 
they  have  to  pay  over  and  above  what  they 
now  pay  under  MediC8a«?  How  many  aged 
people  would  really  be  helped  at  all? 

For  the  great  majority  of  older  beneficiaries 
under  the  present  law,  the  only  cost  for  hos- 
pital stay  is  the  initial  Medicare  In-patient 
hospital  deductible — cinrently  $104.  The 
average  hospital  stay  for  the  aged  is  less 
than  twelve  days. 

Under  present  law,  the  beneficiary  owes  no 
further  co-insurance  until  the  6l8t  day  of 
a  hospital  stay.  Then  be  owes  $26  a  day 
tbrough  the  90th  day  of  his  stay. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  the  Medi- 
care In-patlent  deductible  would  remain  un- 
changed. However,  each  patient  would  have 
to  pay  a  co-insurance  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  all  hospital  charges  above  the  de- 
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ductlble.  up  to  the  maxiini.un  for  deductibles 
and  co-lnsitnoice  payinents,  of  $500  •  year. 
roi  practical  ptirpoaes  under  the  PrcBldent'i 

plan,  every  beneficiary  would  haT*  to  pay 
more  tban  the  Initial  •KH  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  short  his  stay.  Practically  all 
beneficlarlei  would  reach  the  $500  level  lone 
before  they  had  been  In  the  hospital  60 
day*-  the  time  at  which,  under  present  law. 
they  would  fir>.r  have  to  pav  mi-  co-lnsnr- 
ujLce  cost. 

In  fact,  under  pre=ieijt   law.  a  beneficial 
wovid  have  to  be  ho^pltaltzed  for  more  than 
75  days  before  he  could  be  liable  for  as  much 
a.-*    *500    in    dedurt!b>    and     fo-lu-Jurance 
amounts. 

Thu-<.  the  President's  proposal  wo»i!d  aotii. 
a!!y  prove  more  costly  for  the  va*t  mnjorl'v 
of  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

If  the  President's  proposals  were  to  become 
law.  some  25  million  Americans  now  eligible 
for  Medicare  would  suffer  a  severe  loes  tn 
protection.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
tfrest.,  as  presently  cor.<.tltuted.  will  allow  th!-^ 
to  happen. 

Further  evidence  .sugge«itlng  the  lack  of 
thought  and  planning  behind  President 
Ford's  proposal  was  revealed  earlier  thl.s 
month.  As  jow  probably  remember,  James  P 
Cardwell,  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, announced  on  Pebriiary  9th  that  the 
catastrophic  health  Insurance  plan  would 
cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  fignire 
inttially  Included  in  President  Ford's  budge' 

The  first  estimate  wi>s  an  additional  cosi 
of  *538  million.  Now.  Commissioner  Card- 
well  estimates  that  the  anmial  cost  v.omII 
ran,;e  from  $11  bll'.lon  to  *1.4  Wilton 

Whr«t  about:  'he  ^reat  majoritv  of  A,r,p.-- 
Ican.';.  the  miU'ons  of  yoiirg  and  mldd!e-a2»-d 
working  people  lo;  now  covered  luicler  the 
provisions  of  Medicare  or  Methf-fild? 

The  President  admi's  in  one  breath  tl'.s" 
"the   burden  of  catastrophic   Illness  can   be 
borne  by  very  few  in  our  boclety."  In  the  next 
breath  he  calls  for  the  elimination  of  "thto 
fear  from  every  family." 

But  then,  he  concl'.tde''  that  "we  cnnnot 
realistically  aff<wd  national  'lesl'h  Insur- 
ance for  all  Americans" 

What  kind  of  leadership  is  It  whl.  h  ar- 
nounees  a  threat  hanging  over  all  our  citi- 
zens— a  threat  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  every  family — and  then  conclues  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it? 

If  the  problem  is  there,  we  must  find  a 
solution.  Catastrophic  Insurance  should  be 
part  of  an  overall  national  health  Insurance 
program,  not  Just  limited  to  those  older 
citizens  covered  by  Medicare. 

Congress  la  moving  on  national  health 
insurance.  I  will  do  everything  In  my  power 
as  Speaker  of  the  Ho\i«e  to  bring  about  a 
solution. 

I  personally  feel  the  Issue  is  so  ImportAit 
that  I  saw  to  It  that  one  of  the  major  Mils 
treating  this  problem,  the  bill  Introduced 
by  'Ways  and  Meanj  Committee  Chairman 
M  tJllman,  was  given  the  number  H.R.  1. 

Since  then,  more  than  a  dozen  different 
national  health  bills  have  been  introduce-i 
In  the  94th  Congress,  Including  the  Corman- 
Kennedy  bill,  H.R.  21,  the  Burleson-Mclntyre 
bill.  H.R.  8990,  the  F\iUon  bill,  H.R.  6222;  nnd 
the  Waggonner-Long  bill,  H.R.   10028. 

While  these  proposals  vary  tn  their  priv- 
ripal  thrust  and  comprehensiveness,  th? 
sheer  number  of  them  and  their  wlde-rany- 
in?  ideological  spor„'«orship  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  felt  need. 

Since  many  of  you  In  this  andlpnce  are 
familiar  with  the  major  features  of  these 
various  proposals,  I  wUl  not  take  the  time 
to  discuss  them  here 

lu-itead,  let  me  take  several  initMitcf.  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  some  recent  legis- 
lative developments  concerning;  national 
health  Insurance. 

Much  print  has  he^n  spil>d  iiboit  ii  pos- 
sible Jurisdictional  deadlock  over  natioiial 
hea'".".!   Ins'irar^e  '^e'v.'een   txo   House   suh- 


committees:  The  Ways  and  Means  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Health,  beaded  by  Coogre— man 
Dan  Rosteukowskl  of  Illinois,  and  tb»  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment,  led  by  Con- 
t,r«^.-nian  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Tlii^  ;r,rusd;ctlonal  problem  arose  as  a  re- 
satr  of  the  House  reorganization  In  1974 
whti  ii  aliifted  Jurisdiction  over  existing  and 
p:opoe-ed  health  pro-ams  not  financed  from 
;»  p.'- ff'.l  deduction  to  the  Interstate  and 
foreikn  Commerte  Committee. 

Prevtoi  -;v.  such  programs  as  M«>dicald  and 
laaternal  and  child  health  fell  exclu.'-ively 
under  ti.e  junsdlciion  of  tlie  House  Ways 
and  Meaiif  Committee 

B..;h  subcommittees  h.m>  liiuiu-hed  a  .serifs 
ft  liC'HrUigs  dealing  with  naitoual  health  in- 
sura:  ce  Tt.e  Roger  Sxiboommlttee  began 
hearings  on  February  4  and  .">  reviewing  the 
experienre-.  e;  currenr  health  programs.  In- 
cluoin^  Medicare  a.d  Medicaid  and  privr-'c 
henUh  in-ur»i!ice 

1 'neir  coi  c'.'idtiiK  li.-arii;^s.  e:.,uiiiiiing  the 
nrinni  ihI  and  economic  Impact  of  a  national 
he*l.h  li.!»ir.i.ire  plan  on  the  Federal  budg- 
et •  ae  s'ftt.>.<  Uie  tax  system  and  the  gen- 
er;*;  niibl.c    Arc  scheduled  to  end  next  week. 

^{e\t  »et^K  the  Roptenkowski  Subcommlt- 
te.'  i.i;  Hfit"  1  will  continue  Its  consideration 
of  iiationa!  health  Insumnce  with  a  f-"i*'~ 
of  re^ioral  i.-urlnps  on  nRtionnl  health  In- 
stirai'.'e  teritatlvelv  scheduled  In  five  cities 
(.'\\ic\'t  '  San  Francisco.  Knoxville.  Salem 
Oregon,  and  N'.--v  Orleans. 

Last  summer,  the  Ways  and  Means  Coni- 
m'.ttt'f  held  a  series  of  educational  panel  dl.«- 
rus«lons  on  different  asjjects  of  this  most 
cf.mp'.e.t  sr.b:tct.  In  November  and  December 
their  -"Subcommittee  took  testimony  iti  W.-vsh- 
ington  for  more  than  20  days.  One  of  the 
flnst'  organizations  to  testUy  was  yot'r  Fed- 
era'ioii  of  American  Hospitals. 

I  do  not  teel  that  this  JiKlsdic'ioi.  i".  proVi- 
lem  will  prevent  the  passage  of  national 
hec.l'h  ius\iraiice  legislation.  Both  Subcom- 
mittees are  broadly  representa'ive  of  the 
House;  both  are  heuded  by  competeni 
le^slators. 

Moreover,  .'•■mething  'A  a.  natural  divl->lon 
c>f  liibor  is  ilkely  to  c>ccur:  The  Conunerc© 
SubcomnUttee  will  tend  to  focus  on  overall 
organization  of  a  nailonal  healtli  care  de- 
Uveri  system  w  bile  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee ci.ncentrates  on  the  flnancli.g 
mechanisms- 
After  boiu  Subcommittees  have  drafted 
legislation,  u  number  of  parliamentary 
uvecliaulsins  are  available  such  oa  re-referral 
aud  special  reiioluUoDS  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  lu  order  to  expedite  bringing  a  com- 
prehensive bill  to  the  floor. 

Both  Subcommittee  Chairmen  liave  gone 
oil  pviblic  record  that  they  will  work  to- 
gether lo  try  aud  obtain  the  soundest  pos- 
sible legislation. 

Finally,  the  majority  leader&hip  Is  united 
Ux  iLji  conuultuieut  to  work  hard  for  the  pas- 
sai<e  of  iin':(iiial  health  insurance  in  this 
Cou^reta 

We  are  appioaching  widespread  agreement 
•.Uk*  our  pre.*!ir  health  care  system  Is  inade- 
quate aud  that  we  are  losing  grouud,  year  by 
3-ear.  The  mahility  of  many  persons  to  pay 
lor  proper  lie.^lth  care  i:>  an  important  prob- 
lem. Bui  legiAlatiou  vk  hich  addresses  ItseU 
solely  '>r  even  primarily  to  that  aspect  of  the 
problem.  aloi;e,  will  only  .serve  to  escalate 
t'.i?  I'.ealth  care  cost  ni  the  United  Statee. 

We  have  learned  several  Important  le^i- 
suns  from  our  experiences  with  Titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  legl.slation  amending  tlie  Social 
Security  Act  lu  1J>65  (Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid) .  Tlie.se  experiences  have  sliown  that  sim- 
ply providing;  payment,  public  or  private,  is 
not  ei'.ough.  Moreover,  the  largely  uncon- 
trolled escalation  of  the  Nation's  health  carp 
coets  have  brought  all  sectors  of  the  society 
to  an  unparalleled  level  of  apprehension  aiid 
dl.'icoiiter.t  fibou'  medical  and  hospitrtl  1.1,-*.- 

T»rlsllng    tlie   problem    on    a    ir.cre    pl'.-ce- 


meai  basts  U  r.ot  enough.  We  have  the 
knowledge,  the  reeouroes  and  the  commit - 
meat  to  break  the  btmds  which  presently 
prevent  us  from  obtaining  the  comprehen- 
sive health  care  system  our  citizens  so  cri- 
tically need  and  deserve. 

CMven  the  sisse  of  the  present  budget;  def- 
icit, the  conservative  stance  of  the  Pord 
Administration,  the  partisan  nature  of  this 
election  year,  and  the  overall  sluggishness 
of  the  economv,  u  may  prove  Impossible 
10  enact  a  natir  na)  health  lii&urance  plan 
this  .se.vslon. 

This  Congress.  cC'Ufrouted  by  a  recalcitrant 
Administration,  tnay  be  .stopped  short  of 
final  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

But  I  promise  you  this — we  will  work  to 
pHss  national  health  Insurance  in  this  ses- 
aiou.  Failing  that  goal,  we  will  strive  to  In- 
( lude  It  in  the  Deinucratic  Platiorin  for  1976. 
We  /nay  have  to  v^alt  until,  eventually,  the 
.\dmii,i.stratlon  and  the  Congress  vUl  see 
eye  to  eye. 

As  Victor  Hugo  noted  long  ago,  "greater 
I'uui  .he  tread  of  mighty  armies  Is  an  Iden 
whoof  time  has  come."  The  great  majorlf. 
of  .Americans  want  this  legislation. 

Ihe  time  has  come  to  enact  a  comprehen- 
sive national  he^lih  care  program  that  will 
mpo;  tiip  needs  of  all  the  people  of  America. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JACK  KEMP  PRO- 
POSES a  $2'j  BILLION  REDIREC- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  SPENDING  INTO 
THE  NATION'S  SMALLER  BUSI- 
NESSES WITHOUT  HAVING  TO 
SPEND  ONE  EXTRA  DOLLAR  BV 
GOVERNMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  uio  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <  Mr.  Kemp  •  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has 
before  it  an  opportimlty  we  cannot  miss. 
It  Is  an  opportunity  to  redirect  about  $2 » - 
billion  in  existing  Federal  spending  into 
the  Nation's  smaller  businesses  each  year. 
TTiis  would  be  a  new  flow  of  actl'vlty  Into 
the  private,  productive  sector  of  the 
economy — ^not  a  redirection  of  existing 
contract  dollars  from  one  type  of  business 
to  another.  And  It  would  be  done  without 
spending  one  extra  dollar  of  taxpayer.-." 
money. 

How  would  this  come  about?  By  re- 
affirming the  policy  of  Congress  that  the 
Government  should  buy  its  goods  and 
services  from  the  private  sector  in  both 
the  defense  and  civilian  fields.  This  Is 
already  the  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  has 
been  clarified  and  reafBrmed  by  us  be- 
fore. And  it  has  been  adopted  by  all  ad- 
ministrations. 

Yet  this  policy  is  constantly  eroded  at 
the  department  and  agency  levels,  pre- 
sumably by  those  who  want  a  larger  bu- 
reaucracy, one  more  dominant  in  our 
society.  It  has  become  a  policy  observed 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  compliance— 
a  breach  which  has  produced  a  number 
of  losses  for  the  country. 

The  taxpayers  have  lost.  A  dollar  spent 
in -house  by  Government  .-dimply  does  not 
buj-  the  same  level  of  productivity  as  one 
spent  In  the  private  sector.  That  is  statis- 
tically provable. 

The  economy  has  lost.  Real  wages,  ag- 
gregate personal  Income,  production,  and 
the  gross  national  product  simply  do  not 
grow  as  quickly  when  large  percentages 
of  expenditures  are  made  by  and  within 
Government.  Tliis  is  statistically  prov- 
able. 


Employment  has  lost.  Dollars  spent  in 
Govemxneiit  d*  not  create  as  many  JobB. 

Competition  has  declined.  Government 
is  forcing  Itself  into  obtaining  more  and 
more  of  its  goods  and  services  without  the 
benefits  of  c(Hnpetition.  This  is  statisti- 
cally provable. 

The  adequacy  of  investment  capital 
has  declined.  The  private  sector  has  lost 
part  of  the  capital  base  it  needs  for  fa- 
cility expansion  and  employment  as  a 
result  of  the  circumvention  of  Congress 
policy.  TTiis  is  statistically  provable. 

And  America's  technological  lead  over 
other  industrialized  nations  is  being  lost. 
In  large  measure  this  is  because  of  the 
way  in  which  increasing  percentages  of 
the  innovative,  creative  processes  asso- 
ciated with  research  and  development 
are  being  moved  into  the  often  stale  en- 
vironments of  the  bureaucracies.  This  is 
statistically  provable  too^ 

The  growth  of  Government  in  general 
has  had  much  to  do  with  ttils.  But  the 
growth  in  Government  being  an  increas- 
ingly larger  provider  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  itself  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  this  trend.  It  has  accelerated  this 
trend  significantly. 

GOVESMMEN-T    HAS    NO    BUSINESS    BEING    IK 
BtrSINEGS 

Government  has  no  business  being  in 
business.  Yet  we  are  at  a  point  where 
Federal  dollars  are  being  used  Increas- 
ingly to  compete  with  the  private  sector. 
And  Qovemment  has  an  unfair.  Inequi- 
table and  antioompetltive  advantage  over 
the  private  sector,  because  Gtovemment 
also  sets  the  rules  governing  the  com- 
petition between  and  with  itself.  In  sim- 
plest terms  it  has  the  doidsle  advantages 
of  both  playing  the  game  and  setting  the 
rules — player  and  umpire. 

The  results  of  this  can  be  obvious.  You 
can  see  rather  readily  the  effects  on  tax 
burdens,  the  economy,  employment,  and 
our  status.  You  can  see  that  Govemmoit 
is  moving  toward  becoming  the  first  con- 
vergence of  monopoly  and  monopsony — 
a  single  seller  and  a  single  buyer.  It  is 
buying  more  than  ever  and  is  producing 
more  than  e'ver — to  sell  to  itself.  But 
other  results  are  not  as  obvious.  You  can- 
not see  as  readily  the  effect  on  our  way 
of  thinking,  of  shifts  in  relative  import- 
ance between  what  Government  decides 
should  be  done  and  what  the  people  de- 
cide should  be  done,  and  of  the  decline  in 
the  success  rate  in  experimental  tech- 
nology. 

This  trend  flies  in  the  face  of  what  we 
know  about  performance  in  Government. 

According  to  the  1975  annual  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Woi^  Quality,  the  private  sect<Nr 
continues  to  l>e  20  percent  more  produc- 
tive than  the  Federal  sector.  You  get  20 
cents  more  performance  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  in  the  private  sector,  as  com- 
pared to  the  public.  The  Commission  ob- 
served that  for  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1973,  the  productivity  of  1.7  million  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  increased  by  ll.I 
percent — an  annual  increase  of  1.8  per- 
cent. For  those  same  years,  the  Commis- 
sion foimd  that  the  productivity  of  the 
total  nonfarm  employees  In  the  private 
sector  increased  by  13.4  percent — an  an- 
nual increase  of  2.2  percent.  Private  sec- 


tor productivity  thus  grew  20  percent 
more  tban  the  PederaL 

This  really  sboold  not  be  blamed  on 
mos^  Pederal  emjdcqrees.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  many  d^cated,  loyal,  smd 
hard-working  Federal  employees.  There 
are  productive  and  nonproductive  work- 
ers in  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. But  it  Is  the  process  which  contrib- 
utes so  much  to  tying  down  public  em- 
ployees producti'vlty.  The  same  bureau- 
cratic redtape  and  delay  that  we 
complain  about  ties  them  down.  They 
caiinot  for  example,  go  on  to  the  next 
step. in  a  project  because  they  are  wait- 
ing for  many  other  employees  to  "sign 
off"  on  what  they  have  done  to  that 
date — ^waiting  for  the  bureaucracy  to 
make  a  decision. 

INCENTIVES  DDTER  IN  THE  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC   SECTORS 

The  Commission  analyzed  this  con- 
trast between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors and  concluded  that  the  incentives 
to  maximize  resource  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  public  sector  are  much 
less  dear  and  oMnpelling  than  they  are 
in  the  private  sector. 

Tlift  free  enterprise  economy — the 
economy  of  the  private  sector — dictates 
t^iat  waste  stnd  duplication  be  guarded 
against.  In  such  an  economy  it  is  in  a 
person's  self-interest  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  In  order  to  gain  access  to 
material  goods  and  thus  satisfy  his  own 
wants  and  needs,  a  person  must  first  earn 
income  hy  supplying  in  a  market  some- 
thing which  is  valued  by  other  people. 
This  individual  must  of  necessity,  con- 
sider the  wants  and  needs  of  others.  Ttus 
is  the  way  to  assure  the  greatest  growtli 
in  the  oommon  good  too,  for  the  best  way 
to  ixromote  ttie  welfare  of  all  the  people 
is  to  idlow  people  the  maximum  amount 
of  perscmal  liberty,  individual  action,  and 
fre^cxn  of  enterprise. 

These  self-interests  do  not  stop  in  a 
person  when  he  assiunes  a  position  in 
Government.  Tbe  market  restraints 
which  channeled  that  self-interest  to  the 
boiefit  of  society  do  stop.  Without  these 
market  restraints,  the  pursuit  of  self- 
interest  can  become  identtfled  too  read- 
ily with  those  of  government,  or  one  of 
its  departments  or  agencies,  or  one's  own 
position  within  it.  For  example,  a  prob- 
lem resolved  is  one  less  from  which  to 
justify  increases  in  statutory  or  regula- 
tory power  and  agency  authority,  and 
one  less  from  which  to  justify  more  funds 
and  staff  slots  in  the  budget  and  man- 
ag^nent  process.  In  a  Government  of 
fierc^y  vying  interests  among  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  percentages  of 
overall  employee  slots  and  funds,  ihe 
greater  the  likelihood  of  getting  them  if 
you  have  more  and  more  to  do — ^year 
after  year.  The  best  way  to  assure  this, 
of  course,  is  to  constantly  add  to  the 
workload.  And  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  finish  less  and  less.  Delay  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  This  observation  is  not  to 
cast  a  blanket  aspersion  on  Government 
employees'  conduct,  for  this  is  often  an 
imctmscious  process.  But  the  conse- 
quences are  the  same. 

nils  has  been  all  too  true  in  the  fields 
of  sdentiflc  Inquiry  and  of  research  and 
development.  In  few  areas  could  the  lack 


of  market  farces  be  more  ddlrilitating 
than  here.  Tbe  Inherent  creatfyeprocess 
that  is  an  Integral  par^  of  research  ac- 
tivity is  drastically  mlntmteed  when  the 
process  is  moved  Into  Government.  And 
the  effective  program  management  tech- 
nique of  bringing  together  the  talent  and 
wisdom  of  the  entire  private  S6ct(n'  either 
through  subcontracting  and/or  competi- 
tive hiring  is  grossly  underutilized. 

E.KAMPIES     OF     GOVKBlrKENT     ACTIVITI      WHICH 
OUGHT    NOT    TO    RAVK    OCCUBBSD 

Wl^Jit  are  some  specific  examples  of 
government  involving  itself  in  the  wrong 
places? 

In  the  past  few  years,  while  Uie  Na- 
tion has  grappled  'with  its  eaergy  prob- 
lems, the  Department  of  the  ^terior's 
Office  of  Coal  Research  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  UJS.  Air  Force  to  pay  $3.5 
million  for  research  into  a  more  efOcient 
method  of  generating  electrical  power 
from  coal.  Yet,  there  have  been  a  nimi- 
ber  of  private  firms  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  that  very  fi^d  and  who  have  in- 
vested their  own  money  into  research 
and  development  on  the  mbject.  The 
private  sector  could  have  done  the  work 
under  contract.  Apparently,  tiie  Depai't- 
ment's  interest  lay  elsewhere. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Instru- 
mentation Center  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  actively  seeking  contracts 
for  calibration  of  oceanic  instnunenta- 
tion  systems.  Private  firms,  which  have 
made  substantial  capital  investment  in 
the  facilities  required  to  do  the  work,  re- 
port a  significant  loss  of  business  due  to 
competition  fnnn  NOIC,  which  has  di- 
rected that  all — I  repeat,  all  administra- 
tion activities  must  use  their  services  and 
all  grantees  should  use  them. 

A  large  percentage  of  develoixnent 
moneys  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  hardware  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  being  consumed  inhouse.  Esti- 
mates for  1974  place  the  total  at  $1.9 
billion  or  28.8  percent  of  total.  These  are 
not  efforts  to  improve  the  defense  tech- 
nology base.  Rather,  they  translate  to 
Government  factories  producing  hard- 
ware. 

I  think  the  impact  of  Govemment- 
sponsoi-ed  research  has  to  be  restudied. 
too,  again  as  to  its  cost-inducing  charac- 
teristics. 

Government-sponsored  research  tends 
to  stymie  creative  thought  In  addition, 
the  overwhelming  regulatory  burdens 
borne  by  those  involved  in  contracted-for 
research  and  development  engendei*  ad- 
ditional costs  and  lessen  genuine  produc- 
tivity. There  is  great  internal  resistance 
within  the  departments  to  freeing  up 
these  Riy.  b  E.  and  deplo3rment  proc- 
esses, for  both  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel within  them  feel  they  have  a  bu- 
reaucratic stake  in  keeping  such  activi- 
ties under  their  own  thumbs. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  reports  some  inter- 
esting statistics  in  this  regard.  The  total 
national  R.  b  D.  effort— civilian  and  mili- 
tary— is  estimated  for  1974  at  $32.1  bil- 
lion with  the  Federal  Govemmoit  sup- 
plying funds  for  53  percent  of  this  total 
and  industry  41  percent.  Nonprofit  insti- 
tutions and  universities  make  up  the  re- 
maining 6  percent  of  R.  b  D.  funds.  Sev- 
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enty  percent  ol  Federal  participation  Is 
In  sunpoct  of  <1ffwvw  and  apace. 

Slnoe  1971  XX>D  and  NASA  have  pro* 
vlded  ttuee-Zourtbs  of  the  support  to 
Federal  Intramural— within  Oorem- 
ntent— -pof  ormance  and  in  earlier  years 
an  even  larger  share.  The  comhlned  In- 
tramural fundlns  of  these  two  agencies 
has  risen  steadily  from  1968  to  1974. 

OveraO.  the  Federal  Intramural  sec- 
tor Is  the  only  one — as  contrasted  to  the 
Industrial  or  nonprofit  sectors — ^showing 
a  continuous  Increase  in  R.  &  D.  dollars 
from  19M  to  1974.  In  that  period,  the 
Intramural  share  of  the  Federal  R.  St  D. 
total  has  grown  from  20  to  28  percent. 
Tills  means  that  the  Federal  Giovemment 
Is  actually  performing — doing — an  in- 
creasing share  of  national  R.  It  D.  ef- 
fort. For  the  Industrial  sector,  Its  share 
of  the  Federal  R.  ft  D.  dollar  has  dropped 
from  «4  percent  in  1964  to  52  percent 
in  1974. 

As  an  example.  DOD  obligated  $8.8 
billion  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  money  in  1974 
but  retained  30  percent  of  it  to  support 
DOD  laboratories,  technical  centers,  and 
a<hnlnlstratlon  of  industrial  R.  ti  D.  con- 
tracts. R.  8e  D.  Is  generally  thought  of  a.s 
made  up  of  three  parts:  Basic  research, 
applied  research,  and  development. 

Basic  research  Is  primarily  performed 
within  Federal  laboratories,  universities, 
and  other  nonprofit?.  However,  applied 
research  and  de\'elopment  is  a  common 
area  for  both  Federal  and  industrial  per- 
formers. Technical  work  is  focused  on 
applying  the  results  of  nonapplied  re- 
search to  result  In  new  products  or  Im- 
proyements  to  existing  ones.  It  is  the 
work  which  yields  new  weapons,  space 
systems,  and  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  message  Is  clear:  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  only  sponsoring  an  Increas- 
ing share  of  the  national  R.  &  D.  effort, 
but  performing — doing — an  Increasing 
share  as  well. 

We  are  approaching,  indeed,  we  may 
already  be  there,  a  situation  of  national- 
ized technology. 

Consequential  long-term  effects  on  the 
private  Innovative  community  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  free  enterprise  competi- 
tive economy  in  meeting  national  needs 
are  already  becoming  apparent. 

But  there  are  problems  within  Govern- 
ment as  well.  Top  policymakers  are  In- 
creasingly faced  with  a  one  option 
choice;  either  accept  the  agency  pro- 
gram or  do  nothing.  Costs  of  program.s 
far  exceed  their  Initial  estimates  and 
there  are  no  alternatives  to  fall  back  on. 

Industrial  Innovation  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly constrained  to  match  the 
ideas  created  within  Government  as  a 
condition  for  funding.  Tlicse  Ideas  are 
formed  In  response  to  biu^aucratic  mo- 
tivations, not  competitive  ones,  where 
least  cost  to  adequately  solve  a  national 
need  has  no  payoff  for  the  Government 
technical  decisionmaker  despite  exhor- 
tations to  the  contrary. 

Large  procurements  liave  run  into 
severe  contractual  difHculties  and  bail- 
out.s  or  restructured  contracts  are  s>Tr.p- 
tomaOc  of  Inability  to  clearly  allocate 
contractual  responsibilities  between 
Crovemment  and  the  Industrial  supplier. 

This  happens  when  Government  re- 
■sfives.     for     it.s     o'^.n     noncomi^etitive 


choice,  the  early  technical  decisions  in- 
volving a  new  undevtioped  product. 
Those  are  high  leverage  decisions  which 
s&ape  the  prodncts'  eventual  price  and 
value.  When  they  are  made  In  the  ab- 
sence of  compeUtion,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance a  least-cost  adequate  solution  to  a 
national  need  Is  In  the  making. 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
device  a  legally  sound  contract  between 
Government  and  an  Industrial  supi>ller 
when  the  product  is  only  part  way 
through  the  full  de%'elopment  process.  If 
something  goes  wrong,  costs  Increase 
over  estimates  and  fund  availability  or 
the  product  does  not  perform  properly, 
the  company  can  claim  Government's 
eail:.-  technical  design  was  at  fault.  The 
Government  can  counter  that  the  early 
design  was  somid  but  the  company  mis- 
managed the  Jobs. 

Private  industry,  using  Its  own  funds. 
w  o\jld  never  venture  a  new  product  with 
such  split  technical  responslbflltles.  Nor 
should  the  Government  using  taxpayers 
rr.oney 

Government's  increastog  rtde  In  pre- 
determining which  techncdogles — and 
tiieir  use  m  products — are  the  "best"  to 
finance  in  the  Nation's  interest  brtiws  It 
into  conflict  with  private  innovaton.  In- 
stead of  stating  agency  needs,  not  prej- 
udiced by  predetomlned  solutioins, 
Government  goes  further — it  states  the 
problem,  and  eltlier  directly  or  indirectly. 
the  solution.  It  can  appear  eitber  In  the 
form  of  a  detailed  procurement  specifi- 
cation or  reside  in  the  mind  ct  Qorem- 
ment  evaluator  to  ^ntify  some  prerloos 
R.  <f  D.  expenditure  he  was  responsible 
for. 

The  contribution  of  private  bmovators 
to  national  purpose  becomes  leas  useful 
if  what  they  can  creatirdy  contrftute 
has  already  been  done  for  theoL  llie 
unique  resource  of  the  free  entefprlse 
competitive  economy,  singular  among 
other  forms  of  govonment.  Its  prtrate 
limovative  commimlty,  b  betog  bypassed 
by  an  attitude  of  "government  knows 
best." 

Some  economists  argue  for  nationali- 
zation of  high-technology  mdustry 
claiming  a  de  facto  situation  exists  any- 
way. Their  arguments  are  difficult  to 
counter  when  the  Mne  between  private 
and  public  hmovatlon  Ls  ob.scured  by  Fed- 
eral R.  k  D.  policies. 

Tlie  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Agency — ERDA — was  proposed  as 
Crovenunent's  answer  to  our  well-known 
energy  problems.  But  what  happened? 
Along  with  it  came  Government  tech- 
nical people  transferred  from  DOD,  AEC. 
and  NASA  experienced  in  the  way  R.  &  D. 
has  been  managed  in  those  agencies. 
They  have  been  eager  to  Institute  similar. 
if  not  exact,  R.  I<  D.  policies. 

Once  again  the  private  Innovator  has 
had  to  blend  his  ideas  mto  those  of  the 
new  agency's  technical  people  in  order 
to  qualify  for  Federal  funds.  And.  again, 
if  his  ideas  compete,  his  chances  are 
pretty  slim. 

We  need  to  devLse  new  Federal  R.  &  D 
policies  which  maxlmi2e  use  of  the 
private  innovative  community  when  na- 
tional purpose  is  to  be  served.  The  pri- 
vate innovator  is  Interested  in.  and  chal- 
lens?ed  by.  the  problem.  He  believes  that 


his  craiceptual  solution  Is  best.  Just  as 
Government's  techntclan  believes  his  is 
the  best.  But  the  private  innovatcr.  re- 
siding where  he  does,  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, can  be  challenged  by  other  private 
Innovators  who  believe  Just  as  stnmgl5' 
that  theh:  idea  is  better  than  his.  Com- 
petition, using  R.  ft  D.  dollars,  will  prove 
out  which  one  is  right. 

If  we  locate  technical  mnovation  witli- 
in  the  bureaucratic  process,  we  have  to 
expect  what  we  have  been  getting;  de- 
creasing productivity  rates,  increasingly 
expensive  and  complex  procurements, 
and  bailouts  of  private  fiLrms.  If  it  cou- 
tmues.  nationalized  industrial  segments 
are  Inevitable  and  a  socialistic  form  of 
government  not  far  behind. 


Wiir    TRVE   COSTS   AKX    mimm    WHXN    COVEBX- 
SCZMI    DOES   TKB   WOBX 

The  hnportance  (rf  the  statistics  which 
I  have  Just  cited  cannot  be  overioofced. 

First,  the  private  sector  is  obliged  to 
pay  corporate  taxes  on  its  buslnefls  reve- 
nue. The  Fedeacal  Qovemment,  oi  course, 
does  not  have  the  saaae  obligation.  If  the 
money  had  been  cimtracted  out,  part  of 
the  numey  would  have  found  its  way 
back  to  the  Federal  coffers  as  tax  rev- 
enue. 

Second,  the  private  sector  also  uses 
part  of  the  profit  xwrtlcn  of  its  busines.s 
income  for  caidtal  Investment  purposes. 
Ordinarily,  pcut  of  that  $11.6  biUlon 
would  have  been  applied  to  imi»t>vemeut 
factors  which  in  turn  affect  ixodoctivity 
growth.  Instead,  the  money  was  f  unneled 
into  the  public  sector  where  there  is  no 
direct  accountabUity  for  performance, 
cost  and  scheduling,  and  where  capital 
Investment — ^if  and  when  it  occurs— 
merely  serves  to  duplicate  already  exist- 
ing private  secfaM-  capability. 

In  a  Q)eclal  report  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  1971,  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  reported  a  total  of 
18.618  inhouse  activities  providing  a 
product  or  service  available  from  private 
industiT.  This  constituted  a  total  capital 
investment  of  $10  billion  and  annual  op- 
erating costs  of  $7  billion.  Tlie  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  is  sJso  Increased  by 
considering  the  areas  that  are  not  in- 
cluded— all  activities,  one  provldhig  a 
product  or  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, two.  excluded  by  agency  regulations 
and  three,  those  omitted  by  local  inter- 
pretation. 

The  activitie-s  which  were  coiusideied 
include  i>uch  tilings  as  photographic 
servicer,  printing  and  reproduction, 
communications,  clothing  manufacture, 
aircraft  and  automotive  repair,  road 
consiructlon  and  maintenance,  iustru- 
mentation,  fabrication  and  othei's.  Tlie 
expansion  of  Government  effort  is  ex- 
pected to  flow  into  other  significant  areas 
of  private  sector  competence — including 
the  engineering,  design  and  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  systems,  pro- 
tot.vpe  fabrication,  production,  overhaul 
and  repair  ol  hardware  produced  by 
iiKlustrj'. 

There  are  those  who  hisist  tl^at  it  is 
cheaper  to  do  the  work  Inhouse.  in  spite 
of  all  the  considerations  Just  mentioned. 
There  might  be  examples  of  where  tliis 
Is  ti-ue.  I  woidd  expect  as  mudh  when 
the  unit  piice  of  the  articles  delivered 
d'.es    not    inchide    competitive    biddint; 
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costs,  when  price  itself  does  not  have  to 
be  competitive,  when  corporate  taxes  are 
not  an  issue,  when  pn^t  lerdi  do  not 
hnve  to  be  considered,  and  vhen  over- 
herd  can  be  kept  at  a  bare  minimum. 
The  real  proof  of  the  pudding  is  In  the 
'.i'.imate  retirement  costs  and  fringe 
beiiefits  which  are  an  Important  feature 
of  employee  compensation  In  thefMezal 
sector.  The  recent  history  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures indicates  that  employee  com- 
pensation approaches  half  of  the  total 
Federal  dollars  used  to  provide  goods  and 
services  needed  by  the  Government. 
With  the  automatic  Federal  pay  raises 
and  estimated  increases  in  health  and 
insurance  benetfls,  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  is  expected  to  escalate. 
This  is  not  meant  to  impugn  either  tlw 
raise  or  the  benefits  package.  It  Is  cited 
to  Indicate  that  Government  competi- 
tion with  industry  is  not  the  iMUsaln 
basement  sale  which  many  of  Its  advo- 
cates insimtate.  On  the  cohtrarr  its  Ulti- 
mate dollar  cost  continnes  to  rise. 

THK    BXSrOKT    Or    THK   ZXZSXXITG   VOUCT 

Concern  ov^  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment was  cooipeting  with  the  private 
economy  led  to  drtafled  invertlcattoni 
as  early  as  193X.  Continual  Inqnilry  into 
the  problem  finally  resulted  in  a  aeries 
of  22  recommendations  from  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  In  19SS.  Die  cleady 
set  forth  recommendatioDs  were  aimed 
at  diminating  or  lessening  Oovemnisnt 
competition  with  the  private  sector.  TIk 
Bureau  of  Uie  BiKlget,  the  pradeeessor 
to  OBffB,  issued  Bulletin  SS-4  In  IMS  an- 
nouncing to  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  that: 

It  is  the  general  poUcy . . .  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  mtf  start  or 
carry  on  any  commercial  sdtvllar  to 
provide  a  service  or  product  ior  its  ofwn 
use  If  goiOx  product  or  service  can  be 
procured  from  private  entrejvise  through 
ordinary  channeis. 

Since  that  time,  the  bulletin  has  been 
revised  and  r^xied.  The  policy  «^t4Mned 
in  the  current  OMB  Circular  A-76 
clearly  indicates,  however,  that  it  re- 
mains the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  rely  on  the  private  enterprise 
system  to  supidy  its  needs. 

The  White  House's  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress of  March  5  of  a  new  policy  cir- 
cular to  govern  the  acquisition  of  major 
systems  by  all  executive  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  weapons  programs  of  the 
Defense  Department,  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  But  this  covers  only  a  part  aspect 
of  th.e  total  problem. 

THE  INTRDDl'CTIOX  OF  CLARII  YING  RESOLUTIONS 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I 
introduced  a  joint  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  712,  to  clarify  and  reaffirm 
Government  pin-chasing — "make  or 
buy" — ^policies.  That  resolution  set  forth 
a  fundamental  premise  for  congressional 
action:  That  optimum  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  productivity  can  be  best 
achieved  if  the  Government  relies  on 
competitive  procurement  for  its  supplies 
and  services.  It  resolved  that  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  GovemmM*  ought  to 
continue  to  be  reliance  vpoa  private 
commercial  soiirces  for  the  goods  and 
services  required  to  meet  Government 
needs  with  but  three  exceptions.  Unless 
Midi  reliance  would  demonstrably  dis- 
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nvt  or  significantly  delay  an  urgent 
program;  unless  in-house  pert 
is  mandatory  for  national  se- 
curity: and,  unless  the  product  or  service 
is  not  and  cannot  be  made  available 
from  the  private  sector  and  Is  available 
from  a  Federal  source. 

This  rescdutkm  has  a  growing  amount 
of  support.  It  is  cosponsored  by  myself, 
Mr.  AsDABBO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bafalis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Bkowk  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
BaowH  nt  Michigan.  Mr.  BuacxNEK  of 
California.  Mr.  Crane  of  Hhnois,  Mr. 
DETwnrsKi  of  nUnois,  Mr.  DicKmsoif  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Dtncait  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Bsmuncur  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gold- 
water  of  California.  Ikb*.  Osasslet  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Ginrxa  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Holt  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Htsk  ci  Illinois,  Mr.  Kas- 
TE»  rt  Wisconsin,  Mr.  KnrmtEss  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  KaiLHUM  of  Califmnia,  Mr.  Munr  of 
SonOi  Carolina,  Mr.  Nowak  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Famatsov  of  CahfOmla,  Mr.  Patti- 
stm  of  Heir  York,  Mf.  Bobxbsov  xa  Vir- 
ghiia»  ICr.  Booarr  of  Pennaylvanla,  Mr. 
HowaaxLoi  of  California,  Mr.  Sabasih  of 
OounecUcnt,  Mr.  Satt^eiixld  of  Ken- 
tacky,  ICr.  TftECH  (rf  liOoisiana,  Mr.  Vah- 
on  Jagi  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Walsh  of  Nfew 
Toik.  and  Mr.  Chasxxs  WtLsoir  of  Texas. 
The  itsohtUon  has  been  referred  to  fhe 
CSommittee  on  Government  Operatians. 

As  I  had  hoped  Its  Intndnctlan  vocdd 
do;  House  Joint  Resohitlon  713  provoked 
nmch  (Sbcnsdon— among  Membexs, 
trithin  the  artmlnistraaop.  and  within 
Qie  pxivate  sector.  IX  Itee  Is  any  point 
of  common  agreement  among  thne  who 
suppcHi  compliance  with  Qie  genera}  pol- 
ieytt  is  that  the  three  exceptions  would 
eodi^  the  already  existing  chmmven- 
tions  of  that  policy. 

I  introdnced  an  amended  resolution. 
House  3dbA  Resolution  818,  on  FAru- 
axy  19,  striking  those  three  exceptions 
and  giving  authority  to  administer  the 
genoal  policy  to  the  Office  oi  Federal 
Froeurement  Policy— OFFP— In  aooord- 
anee  with  tlie  authority  granted  to  that 
office  under  Public  Law  93-400.  TUs.  too, 
has  provoked  much  discussion — all  of  It 
healthy  and  constructive. 

SUBBlAXTira   MBTRIiATlOy   IB    WHAT    IS    NEEDED 

These  discussions  have  now  given  us  a 
more  refhied  consenstis  of  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

I  am  of  tlie  frame  of  mind — and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  growing  agreemmt  on  this 
point — that  the  only  truly  effective  way 
to  assure  compliance  with  this  policy  is 
through  enacting  substantive  legislation. 

I  stall  support  the  principles  set  forth 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  712  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  818,  but  I  no  longer  be- 
lieve the  language  goes  far  enough. 

Why?  First,  a  further  restatement  of 
an  already  existing  and  already  frus- 
trated Federal  policy  is  not  going  to 
assiure  compliance  with  it.  Second,  the 
exceptions  are  so  frequently  applied  in 
department  and  agency  conduct  as  to  be 
precedents  for  further  avoidance  of  the 
general  pohcy.  Third,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  the  intent  of  Congress  wOl  be 
any  more  accurately  followed  by  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  here  than  in  a 
growing  nvmiber  of  other  instances  where 
that  intent  is  frustrated.  And,  last,  nei- 
ther does  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment   have   sufficieiit    Jurisdiction   over 


"make  or  buy"  ptactioes  precedinK  pro- 
cur^nent,  nor  would  that  Oflce  be  the 
most  aiwrapriate  place  to  house  soch 
new  autlioritar. 

This  legislatimi  would  be  directed  at 
the  heart  of  the  proUem — the  practices 
tiirough  which  and  the  laws  under  which 
our  preprociu«m«it  and  procurement 
"make  or  buy"  decisions  are  now  carried 
out.  This  legislation  would  require  all 
true  costs  to  Government — ^including  but 
not  limited  to  the  loss  of  tax  revenues 
and  the  payment  of  aU  frtoge  benefits 
and  retu'ement  annuities — to  be  calcu- 
lated in  making  dollar  a*fiiAon^  on 
whether  to  make  or  buy.  It  woidd  define 
narrowly  any  exceptions  to  the  geiMcal 
rule.  It  would  require  mnch  nuue  strin- 
gent review  through  both  «"«»rT»wl  and 
GAO  audit  (rf  compliance  with  the  poUcy. 
And  it  would  apply  to  both  civilian  and 
defmse  agencies. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  statute  would 
have  several  rather  natural  conse- 
quences. It  would,  of  coarse,  move  aev- 
eral  billion  dollass  of  woA  out  of  Gov- 
ernment and  back  into  the  pitvateaector 
wlieie  tt  bdoogs.  It  woidd  mean  less  cost 
to  the  Government — and  tberef  on  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  it  would  also  mean  a  major  re- 
direction of  Government  wnk  into  our 
Natian'k  aoaaUer  bushaeMes,  and  this  is 
of  major  importiinoe.  Congress  and  its 
committees  labor  each  year  in  tzTtog  to 
decide  how  we  can  better  hi^  cbmU 
btisiness.  We  provide  small  bastoMB  as- 
fldstanoe,  but  that  is  limited  ^f'■^wt  of 
the  constndnts  of  the  licKlget.  We  pro- 
vide them  with  more  liberal  disaster  re- 
lief— but  no  one  wants  a  natural  dis- 
aster in  order  to  obtain  more  assist- 
ance— because  a  business  still  comes  out 
bdiind. 

We  talk  about  the  pxoblons  of  "entry 
into  market  competition" — an  entry 
made  difllcult  for  many  smaller  busi- 
nesses because  of  inadequate  capital  and 
borrowing  capacity.  And  we  struggle 
about  ways  to  assure  it  without  making 
matters  worse.  Laws  and  regulations  to 
guarantee  competition  have  most  often 
over  the  past  40  years  ended  up  lessen- 
ing comijetifcion.  Tliis  is  w^  majw  reg- 
ulatory ref<»m  efforts  are  gathering  mo- 
mentum here  In  Washington. 

Redirecting  about  $2 'a  bilhon  in  exist- 
ing Federal  dollai-s  into  these  .smaller 
businesses — through  enacting  a  statute 
which  would  assure  more  buying  and  less 
making  in  the  make-or-buy  dichotomy — 
would  be  the  biggest  single  thhig  we 
could  probably  ever  do  to  help  smaller 
businesses  and  to  reopen  competition  be- 
tween these  smaller  businesses  and  other 
potential  suppliers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  working  in  tlie 
coming  weeks  <m  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  Congress  address 
itself  to  it  this  year.  And  I  welcome  the 
assistance  and  support — from  wittiin 
Congress,  the  admizdstration.  and  the 
private  sector — of  those  who  have  a  simi- 
lar commitment. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  niinois    iMr.  Railsback>    is 
recognizied  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  announced  my  candidacy  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Hoase  of  Representa- 
tives, I  said  that  I  would  make  public, 
prioi  to  the  primary  in  Illinois  on 
March  16,  1976,  a  financial  disclosure  of 
all  my  assets  and  llabUities  and  a  sum- 
mary of  my  1975  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  di.'vlose 
my  finances,  even  though  I  am  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  do  so. 

As  an  elected  representative  engaged 
in  the  public  trust,  I  believe  full  public 
disclosure  is  essential  to  assure  the 
people  of  my  district  that  I  am  free  of 
financial  ties  or  conflicts  of  Interest 
which  might  Influence  the  performance 
of  my  official  duties. 

I,  therefore,  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  of  my  wife's  and 
my  flnanclal  condition  as  of  March  15, 
1976,  and  a  simunary  of  our  1975  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return : 
Consolidated  Financial  Statement  of  Con- 

gressmaii     and      Mrs.      Tom     Railsback, 

March  15. 1076 

ASSETS 

Real  Estat« : 

Home,  Moliiie.  111.  (orlglual  cost 

♦76,000)    '♦100,000 

Apartment  residence  and  one 
rental  unit,  Washington,  DC. 
(original  cost  $57,750) '85,000 

Apartment  building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  (original  cost 
$76,000)     --_ 90,000 

One-half  interest  In  apartment 
building,     Washington,     D.C. 

(original  cost  $32,000) -.       '  35,  000 

Stocks  and  bonds : 

tJnlon  Capitol  Fund  (1,682 
shares  at  $11  as  of  March  12, 
1976)    18,502 

BYN    Investment    Club     (1975 

year -end  statement ) 2,000 

Garwood       Chicago       Trucking 
Equipment,  Inc.  (10  shares  at 
$1,120  as  of  Sept.  30,  1975)-.-         11,200 
Cash: 

Savings  and  checking 6,204 

Note    receivable    from    Greater 

Sterling    Industrial    Corp 5,000 

Miscellaneous : 

Personal      Property,     Including 

cars,  furniture,  clothing,  etc 23,  875 

Civil   Service   retirement   as   of 

Jan.  1,  1976 27,961 

Total  assets 404,742 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgage — First  Federal  Savings 
of  Moline.  111.  (as  of  Jan.  15, 
1976)    46.216 

Mortgage — Perpetual  Building  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C.  las 
of  Jan.  15,  19761 40.430 

Mortgage — Moline   Naiional   Bank 

(as  of  Jan.  15,  1976) 54.374 

Mortgage — First  National  Bank  of 

Moline  (as  of  Jan.  15,  1976) 25,000 

Note  payable   to  Moline   National 

Bank    -13,591 

Note  payable  to  Moline  National 

Bank  (as  of  Jan.  15,  1976) =2,688 

Note  payable  to  Moline  National 

Bank  (as  of  Jan.  15,  1976) -12,000 

Total  liabilities __.     =  194,299 

Net  worth 210,443 

■  Estimated  fair  market  value. 
-Asof  Jan.  15. 1976. 


The  following  summarizes  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Form  submitted  by  Con- 
Kres.sman  and  Mrs.  Tom  Railsback.  Moline. 

111. 

Total  exemptions  claimed  (Congressman 
and  Mrs  Railsback  and  their  four  children, 
Kathy.  Julie.  Maggie,  and  Lisa) ,  6. 


Wages  and  other  compensation. 

Adju.sted  Gross  Income 

Federal  Ijifonie  Tax  


t48.  319 

49.  785 

8,817 


IN  SEARCH  OF  HANDGUN  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  personally  disappointed  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  sent  back  to  its 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  legislation  that 
would  have  banned  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  distribution  of  new  "concealable" 
handguns  by  licensed  firearms  manufac- 
turers and  dealers.  I  have  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  this  approach  to  gun  control 
for  many  years,  and  have  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses. 

I  was  hopeful  that  this  year  we  would 
all  have  an  opportxmity  to  debate  and 
vote  on  the  Issue  of  gim  control  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  All  the  recent  polls  in 
my  own  district  In  Chicago  indicate  over- 
whelming support  for  exactly  the  ap- 
proach suggested  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Martin  Russo. 

Congressman  Russo  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  I  would  like  to  have 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
three  newspaper  accounts  of  his  com- 
mendable efforts  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  meaningful  gim  control. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  5,  1976] 
Shot  Down  by  the  Gun  Lobbt 

Why  is  it  that  when  opinion  polls  show 
that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
favor  strong  gun  controls.  Congress  turns 
tall  and  runs  every  time  the  "gun  lobby" 
raises  Ito  voice  against  gun  control  legisla- 
tion? 

The  anU-control  forces  turned  on  the  heat 
In  the  Hou.se  again  yesterday  and  the  back- 
bone of  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee turned  to  Jelly  and  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  manufacttire  and  distribution  of  hand- 
guns went  down  the  drain.  The  committee, 
which  previously  had  approved  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  didn't  have  the  courage 
to  send  tlie  measure  to  the  floor  for  a  vote 
of  the  full  House. 

The  commliiee  .:ucoumbed  to  ^pihat  one  of 
tiie  sponsors  of  the  legislation — Representa- 
tive  Martin  Riis.so  of  Illinois  —  correctly 
called  "a  blatant  and  in.sidious  campaign  to 
misrepresent  and  distort"  the  bill.  And  the 
shopkeeper.^,  bank  tellers,  police  officers  and 
other  citizens  who  die  by  the  thousands 
every  year  from  gunshot  wounds  will  be  the 
losers. 

The  propo.sed  legislation  would  have 
banned  importation,  manvifacture,  sale  or 
distribution  of  new  "concealable"  band- 
gims  by  licensed  firearms  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  It  would  have  tightened  regu- 
lations and  increased  licensing  fees  for 
dealers  in  order  to  eliminate  "casual"  deal- 
ers in  guns.  It  would  have  banned  the  man- 
ufacture of  handguns  from  cheap  metals — 
the  type  that  might  fly  apart  when  fired.  It 
would  have  provided  mandatory  sente-ice* 
for  crimes  committed  with  a  gun. 


It  would  be  In  the  public's  Interest  to  have 
all  these  provisions  on  the  books.  But  the 
gun  lobby,  led  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, scared  the  committee  off.  By  a  vote  of 
17  to  16  the  committee  recommitted  the  bill 
to  a  subcommittee  for  furnier  work,  which 
means  that  the  legislation  may  be  dead  fir 
the  current  session  of  Congres-s. 

The  gun  lobby  was  able  again  to  pci-sviade 
the  lawmakers  that  Americans  have  a  cons;i- 
tutloual.  If  not  God-given,  right  to  own  and 
bear  concealed  arms — that  Americans  would 
suffer  some  kliid  of  psychologicil  damage 
if  they  couldn't  have  firearms  to  fondle  and 
shine  and  shoot  at  tin  cans  and  point  at 
make-believe  robbers.  They  were  able  to 
persuade  the  lawmakers  that  the  silly  slo- 
gan, "Guns  don't  kill  people,  people  kill 
people/'  makes  sense.  They  were  persuasive 
again  'with  another  of  their  favorite  slo- 
gans— that  gun  control  legislation  would 
disarm  the  public  but  not  the  criminal — as 
If  the  public's  ownership  of  guns  deters 
criminals. 

They  were  able  again  to  confuse  hand- 
guns with  rifles  and  shotguns,  claiming  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  "severely  limit 
availability  of  all  long  guns  as  well  as  am- 
munition." The  fact  is,  the  bill  was  aimed 
at  "concealable"  firearms — handguns  that 
were  precisely  detailed  as  to  size:  revolvers 
having  a  frame  of  less  than  5%  Inches  or  a 
barrel  of  less  than  4  Inches,  and  pistols  less 
than  8<2  Inches  long  overall.  The  bill  had 
nothing  to  do  with  rifles  and  .shotgims,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  gun  lobby  tried,  success- 
fully, to  convince  hunters  that  they  would 
lose  their  long  guns. 

Not  only  wouldn't  long  guns  have  been 
affected,  but  anyone  who  owned  a  handgun 
already  wotild  not  have  lost  It,  nor  would 
he  have  been  prevented  from  transferring 
its  ownership  to  someone  else.  The  legisla- 
tion dealt  only  with  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  "new"  handguns. 

When  are  members  of  Congress  going  to 
quit  caving  In  to  threats  from  the  gun  lobby 
to  get  tbem  at  the  polls  If  they  vote  for 
legislation  to  control  firearms?  Probably  not 
until  the  vast  majority  of  voters  who  favor 
gun  control  as  a  means  to  slow  down  the 
annual  slaughter  make  it  a  point  to  vote 
out  of  office  those  who  are  cowed  by  the 
"gun-nut"  minority. 

I  From  the  National  Observer,  March  13,  1976) 

Shootinc.   Down   HAndoun   Control 

(By  Michael  Putney) 

For  more  than  an  hour  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
chipped  away  at  some  of  the  tougher  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  11193.  the  proposed  new  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  Out  came  a  requirement  that 
buyers  of  handguns  be  thumbprlnted.  In 
went  a  provision  requiring  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary to  submit  enforcement  procedures  to 
Congress  for  its  approval.  An  amendment  to 
limit  the  number  of  handguns  a  citizen 
could  buy  to  one  per  year  was  trounced  on  a 
\oice  vote. 

Then  Rep.  Tom  Railsback,  an  Illinois  Re- 
publican, leaned  close  to  his  microphone  ar.rt 
i:i  a  hoarse  croak — the  result  of  a  serious 
throat  injury  a  year  ago — moved  that  the  bill 
be  .sent  back  to  subcommittee.  "This  is  not, 
and  I  emphasize  not,  meant  to  sound  the 
death  knell  for  rea.sonable  gun-control  legis- 
lation," Railsback  rasped,  "but  the  commit- 
tee h.i.s  not  been  drafting  comprehensive  fire- 
arms legislation,  but  attempting  to  amend 
the  1968  Firearms  Act  regarding  handguns. " 
When  the  votes  were  tallied,  the  motion  had 
r.trried  17  to  16. 

Despite  Rallsback's  protestations,  the  vote 
may  well  have  sounded  the  death  knell  for  a 
tough — and  maybe  even  a  modest — handgun- 
control  bill  this  year.  For  frustrated  gtin- 
control  proponents  who  remember  that  the 
1968  Firearms  Act  was  passed  only  after  the 
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King  and  Kennedy  assassinations,  the  com- 
mittee's  dectaloa   dissipated   modi  o(  th« 
momentum  touUt  up  by  Us*  tMO-'a  two  at- 
tempts on  tb«  life  of  President  Vord. 
A    HAWDUUJf    amcRsicxjrT 

A  tight-lipped  Bep.  Peter  BodUu>,  commit- 
tee chairman,  said  he  was  "terzlbly  dlaap- 
poiuted,"  but  stopped  short  of  pronouncing 
handgun  legislation  dead.  CalUomU  Demo- 
crat Don  Edwards  thought  differently:  "Tills 
kills  gun-control  legislation  lor  this  year." 
he  declared,  and  first-term  Bjep.  Martin 
Russo.  an  Illinois  Democrat,  angrily  agreed. 
The  feeling  I  get  from  the  committee," 
Russo  snapped,  "Is  that  it's  dead." 

Russo,  a  32-year-old  former  assistant  pros- 
ecutor In  nilnols'  Cook  County,  was  partic- 
ularly truslarated.  Only  a  few  digrs  eaiUer.  Uie 
Judiciary  Committee  had  approved  18  to  16 
his  amendment  to  severely  restrict  Import- 
ing, manulacttirlng.  and  selling  the  small, 
easily  concealable  handgnina  favored  b; 
criminals.  ig»>«t'"g  guns  wene  not  affnctwd. 

Since  one  pers<m's  "Satuidaj-nlgbt  spe- 
cial" may  be  another's  target  plsttfl,  Busso's 
amendment  concentrated  on  alze  and  con- 
cealatdllty  rather  than  price  and  tfps-  His 
amendment  defined  a  conceaUUA  revolver  as 
one  with  a  frame  S)«  Inches  or  less  trom  bar- 
rel to  butt  and  a  barrel  of  4  Incbes  or  leas;  a 
concealable  pistol  was  defined  as  one  less 
than  SVi  Inches  in  lengUx  measnred  parallel 
to  the  barrel  trom  the  miizda  to  the  xeannoBt 
point  of  the  weapon.  Buaso  egt1mat.fKl  that 
the  provision  woiUd  outlaw  about  71  percent 
of  all  the  handguns  currently  sold  in  the 
UiUted  States. 

Gun-control  advocates  were  buoyed  by  the 
committee's  Initial  approval  of  tbe  Busso 
amendment  and  by  tbe  tact  tbat  it  was  baaed 
on  'Tioject  Identification.*'  a  study  of  guns 
used  In  crime  pr^>ared  by  tbe  Alooboi,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  Biireau  of  tbe  Iteasury 
Department.  Tbe  ATP  study  traced  more 
than  7,800  bandgtuu  seized  by  pcUoe  in  16 
cities  in  connection  wltb  crime.  One  signifi- 
cant finding:  Atwut  4S  per  cent  oC  tbe  band- 
gims  successfully  traced  w«re  tbe  ao-called 
Saturday-aJgbt  specltia— JS  calSbcr  or  lass, 
ttu'ee-lncb  Iiarrel  or  lesa.  and  ooaiang  gSO  or 
less.  And  "Project  Z**  conduded  tbat  "oon- 
cealablllty  Is  an  overriding  tftetor  In  select- 
ing a  handgun  for  use  In  cilme." 

A  MAIL  CAMPAIGN 

"My  amendment  was  aimed  at  the  crim- 
inal," Busso  said  after  tbe  bill  was  Mnt 
back  to  the  subcommittee.  "It  wouldnt  bave 
taken  handguns  away  from  anyone  who  bad 
them  or  any  law-abiding  cltlHtn  wbo  wanted 
to  buy  one.  The  law-abiding  clUaMi  claaply 
wotild  bave  bad  to  purchase  a  laiger.  eater, 
and  tetter-constructed  handg^m.  Wbat's 
wrong  wltb  that? ' 

Plenty,  according  to  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  its  lobbying  arm,  tbe  Institute 
ior  liCglaUitive  AcUon.  After  tbe  JudlcUtry 
Committee  had  approved  tbe  Busso  amend- 
ment, the  NRA  sent  out  Midlgrams  to  an 
imdisclosed  ntunber  of  its  1.1  million  mem- 
bers. The  message  called  HR11193  "one  of  tbe 
-strongest  antigiua  bills  to  ever  be  considered 
by  the  Congress"  and  urged  NBA  membe:-s  to 
contact  their  congressmen. 

Thousands  did.  deluging  committee  mem- 
bers' office  with  telegrams,  telephone  calls, 
and  messages  of  opposition.  Ohio  Demo- 
<Tat  Rep.  John  F.  Selberllng  called  the  NBA 
campaign  "the  most  blatantly  crass  lobby- 
ing campaign  I  have  ever  seen."  Crass  or  not. 
it  apparantly  was  effective.  Democratic  Beps. 
Edward  Pattlson  of  New  York  and  George 
Daulelson  of  Califiu-nla,  wbo  had  frequently 
^ided  with  gun-control  advocates,  both  voted 
lur  the  Railsback  moOfon. 

TOO  xucH  cowraoi.? 

While  foes  of  gun  control  disclaimed  any 
.special  responalbatty  for  fli*  bBTs  defeat  In 
committee — ^%b  beoest  eipRsgdon  of  tbe 
American  pet^le,  democracy  In  action,"  said 


Harlan  Carter,  executive  director  of  the  In- 
stitute lor  lisetslattve  Action— aopporters  of 
gun  eontrat  aakl  tbcy  were  stiU  hopeful.  "It 
may  be  tbat  tbe  71  per  cent  ban  that  Russo 
pmpnwrt  la  not  posBlble.''  eonoeded  Jack  Cor- 
betk,  bead  of  «be  Tfatlonal  Coaatlon  to  Ban 
Wytt^gnM  "Ferbaps  a  bill  cdoeer  to  tlM  54 
per  cent  ban  in  tbe  Senate  version  would 
pass."  That  Is  tbe  so-called  Saturday-night 
special  bin,  wblcb  President  Pord  has  pro- 
posed and  agreed  to  sign. 

A  diBgnmUed  J<dm  Conyers,  Mlcbigan 
Deeaocrat  and  diabrman  of  tbe  House  Sub- 
eommittee  on  Crtme.  said  late  last  week 
that  be  woold  tiy  to  resurrect  the  bill  tn  the 
suboeaamlttee  this  week.  Piesldent  Vord, 
meanwhile,  campaigned  in  Florida — ^wearing 
a  bulletproof  vest. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7, 1976] 
Tux  Law  That  Was  Shot  Down 

Ihe  National  Blfle  Aaaoclatlon.  tbe  gun 
Tnnwiif mi'.Lmiu  H  and  othsr  proponents  oC  the 
ctrUian  arms  race  proved  ta  Congreas  again 
UMt  week  what  ttxej  proved  In  1968  and  on 
other  ooeaaionB:  KThea  It  comes  to  prlnc^iles, 
«M««a»nie  kois  like  a  gun.  Tbo  bm  the  arms 
fraptmantm  killed  In  tlra  HOnae  Judlctary 
GaBOfBlttee  waa  no  sweeping  attempt  to  out- 
law tbe  murderous  anrnnwilatlnn  ot  weap- 
onry In  the  bands  of  "i<u*»"»  at  Americans 
{VS.  citizens  own  more  firearms  than  motor 
T^itelee):  raCher  tt  represented  one  small 
step  toward  sanity.  It  would  bave  banned 
certain  kinds  of  weapons  under  certain  con- 
dltlooa.  Ve  characteriae  It  ao  teatattvelr  be- 
eawe  It  ww  a  rtrj  tentativw  pleee  at  leglBla- 
tlOB.  Aat  It  U  alao  true  that  tt  waa  aot  In 
•very  tespact  a  dear  piece  of  work.  But  tbat 
la  not  wby  tt  we  defeated, 

M^if««».  mystique  and  a  certain  ineptUade 
on  the  part  of  ■»»yti«q»—  ot  this  bill  caueed 
its  tfeath.  Tbe  muscle  belongs  to  the  gun 
lobby  and  the  anns  m^kna.  Tbey  flooded  the 
HUl  wtth  mail  when  It  ooonted.  Thiey 
ered  members  of  Ooogreea.  uala 
ate  Bentazfcs.**  aa  orae  member  described  a  oon- 
tmatsttan  with  a  repreesietatlva  ot  Suattb 
aiad  WersMMi  The  mystUnie  Is  the  msntal 
piBpec^  of  tbe  iiwinlwrs.  who  stin  thtek  tbe 
IniBr  tiM  gun  lobby  le  able  to  work  np  on 
OmMtil  BOH  Is  a  reflection  of  political  power 
IB  Htalr  dlsMctB.  Even  the  gun  lobby  knows 
Its  iHdk  is  worae  than  Ite  bite,  but  4fiat  Is  stlU 
tbe  pdttlclanB.  Such  maa' 
r.  BaiUbacik  (B-IU.),  wbose 
bravery  in  the  face  ot  BlCbaid  mzon  was  so 
Ini^lrtng  during  Impeaebiaent  summer, 
turns  out  on  this  Isstw  to  be  no  profile  In 
oourage.  His  parllaasentary  rattenalltfng 
Should  not  be  pem^ted  to  obscure  a  truly 
pusOlaalmous  performance.  Mr.  BalUback 
■UBwnvered  the  committee's  bm  back  Into 
subcommittee — ^fully  knowing  It  means  the 
end  ot  gun  control  for  this  session — because 
It  contained  a  defect  that  cotild  easily  bave 
been  ctired  by  a  floor  amendment. 

Just  as  there  were  some  wbo  performed 
•with  no  particular  distinction  in  this  mat- 
teer,  there  are  several  members  who  worked 
long  and  hard  to  avert  this  outcome  In  the 
House,  Rep.  Martin  A.  Russo  (D-m.)  is  one, 
and  Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-Kfich.),  whose 
subeooimittee  held  extensive  and  thoughtful 
bearings.  Is  another.  In  true  political  style, 
tbe  opponents  of  gtm  control  have  sought  to 
blame  this  defeat  on  the  proponents*  mis- 
takes, arguing  they  failed  to  do  this  or  that. 
Their  chief  failure  vras  that  they  appear  to 
hare  underestimated  the  Intensity  of  the  gun 
lobby  campaign,  which  was  called  "the  most 
blatant  I've  seen"  by  one  member.  And  they 
failed  to  estimate  the  degree  to  wlilch  mem- 
bers of  a  Judiciary  Committee  that  once  dis- 
tinguished itself  for  Its  tenacious  integrity 
would  buckle  to  the  likes  of  tlie  NRA  and 
Smith  and  Wesson. 

The  people  still  waut  gun  control.  I'l 
every  public  opinion  jkiU  from  1938  to  la.?t 
fall,    a^-ut    71    percent   of    the   population 


has  said  It  favors  registration  of  handguns, 
at  the  very  mlnlaanBa.  Bach  paasing  day  Im- 
plants the  gun  dssjisr  Into  our  culture  and 
makes  It  more  menacing.  We  saw  an  example 
the  other  day  In  Waablngton's  extraominary 
phony  fencing  operation,  which  netted  more 
than  180  persons  accused  of  a  variety  of 
crimes.  When  they  were  arrested,  the 
defendants  yielded  up  an  anenal  of  small 
arms  weaponry,  the  purpose  of  which  could 
siuely  be  suspected  of  being  harmful  to 
Innocent  citizens. 

Guns  do  kin.  They  kill  because,  even  when 
their  owners  fire  In  accident  or  anger  the 
wotuid  more  often  tends  to  be  letlud  than  a 
wound  from  any  other  wei^mn.  An  angry 
mate  with  a  kitchen  knife  may  mean  a  trip 
to  the  hospital.  An  angry  mate  with  a  hand- 
gun often  means  to  trip  to  the  graveyard. 
That  is  one  principal  reason  for  erectteg  the 
highest  barriers  pcesIMe  iMtween  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  and  a  handgxm.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  dteap  gims.  bat  in  fact 
should  be  the  case  for  all  handguns. 

Tbere  are  a  couple  of  chilling  footnotes 
that  should  not  go  unmentloned  at  any  cele- 
brations held  by  the  victorious  gun  lobby. 
The  first  is  from  New  York  City.  In  a  re- 
port done  for  the  Hew  Tork  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Band  Corporation  has  found  a 
stunning  rise  in  the  number  ot  "dfUbecate" 
miudera.  Tbe  conventional  wisdom  until  now 
has  hdd  tbat  most  mtuders  are  crimes  of 
pawloM.  loven'  quarrels  and  lusted  alter  ca- 
tions aauMig  trlends.  Now  there  apparently  u 
a  rlee  in  oold-Mooded  premeditated  nuinler. 
Band  was  pessimistic  about  how  aauch  gnn 
control  can  help  any  more.  In  other  words. 
It  might  Just  be  too  late  to  stem  the  tide  of 
gun  carnage.  But  we  think  there  is  some  hope 
for  the  future  if  'we  can  begin  now  to  treat 
guns  with  the  sanity  their  lethal  nature 
requina.  Which  brings  us  to  the  aaoond 
footnote,  an  advertisement  in  a  magastne 
called  "Soldier  of  Fortune."  The  ad  an- 
nounces: "Weaponry  for  men  of  action — 
automatic  weapons — silencers — special  war- 
fare devlcea"  and  gives  an  address  In  Texas. 
We  wish  the  good  soldiers  of  the  gun  lobby 
a  restful  night's  e^leep. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  <M<der  of  the  Home,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KAsnuaaxEK^ 
is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  EASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
public  disclosure  of  outside  flnaaciai  in- 
terests by  €M>Tenunent  offlcials  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  cttfaeoB  to 
have  access  to  such  information  by  which 
they  then  can  judge  the  performance  of 
their  elected  and  appointed  leaders.  Fi- 
nancial disclosure  provides  the  best 
demonstration  that  public  ofiScials  are 
not  using  their  oflace  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement, and  I  believe  that  most 
Government  officials  will  find  it  will  be  a 
benefit  to  them  for  financial  disclosure 
■w^ill  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  sus- 
picion which  toda.v  is  so  often  attached 
to  public  acts. 

Thus  far.  H.R.  3249,  the  Financial  Dis- 
closure Act,  which  Cmgresanan  Ai.an 
Steelman  and  I  have  introduced,  has  165 
cosponsors.  This  legislation  provides  ttie 
94th  Congress  with  an  excellent  oppor- 
tmilty  to  respond  in  an  aJBimative 
manner  to  the  deep-rooted  distrust  and 
skepticism  held  by  the  pubUe  toward  their 
Government  and  in  the  integrity  of  the 
persons  Elected  or  appointed  to  manage 
the  people  5  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  done  in  previous 
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years,  I  am  now  contlniilng  my  policy  of 
making  a  voluntary  public  disclosure  of 
my  personal  financial  affairs  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1975.  In  addition,  I  also  am 
listing  the  amount  of  income  taxes  I  have 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  1975  calendar 
year  and  the  sums  paid  in  real  estate 
taxes : 

statement  of  financial  conditiov., 
December  31, 1975 
Caah,  Account  with  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  House  oi  Representa- 
tives   $530.21 

Cash 24.73 

Securities : 

Lionel  Corp.  200  shares :i75.  00 

Horizon  Corp.  200  shares 175.  00 

SoUtron  Corp.  100  shares 237.00 

MUwaukee      Pro      Sports      100 
shares 450.00 

Dividend  balance 18.43 

Residential  real  estate:  House, 
Arlington.  Va.,  1974  assess- 
ment     82,400.00 

Less  mortgage 31,  253.  07 

Equity 61.146.93 

House,  Sun  Prairie,  Wla 29,000.00 

Plua  Improvements 1,766.00 

Lot 1,200.00 

Total    31,966.00 

Less  first  mortgage 18,250.00 

Less  second  mortgage 4,500.00 

Total    .__ __. 22,750.20 

Equity   9,215.80 

Household  goods  and  miscellane- 

OUB  personality 7.000  00 

Miscellaneous  assets,  deposits 
with  U.S.  CivU  Service  retire- 
ment fund  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  available  only  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and    regulations 42,288.07 

Additional  retirement  fund  de- 
posit,   1975 1.130.00 

Cash  surrender,  value  of  life  In- 
surance— On  the  life  of  Rob- 
ert W.  Kastenmeier None 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C.  Kasten- 
meier     544.00 

Dmialdson  Bun  Deposit 400.00 

Automobiles : 

1963  Oldsmobile 60.00 

1966   Ambassador 200.00 

1973  Ford  LTD 2,000.00 

Total  Assets 115,695.67 

Liabilities:  ^ 
Notes,  Natloi^al  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington     600.00 

Net    a.ssets 115,095.67 


Income   for  calendar  year   1975, 

excluding  congressional  salary 

and  expenses : 

Honorariums   (2) 350.00 

1975  Federal  Income  tax 7.530.98 

1975  Wiscon.9in  State  tax 2,954.32 

1975  Real   estate   taxes,   town   of 

Sun    Prairie 762.25 

1975   Real   estate   taxes,   city  of 

Sun    Prairie 38.  ii 

1975  Real  estate  taxes.  County  of 

Arlington,    Va 1.523  34 

1975  taxes  paid 12,809  00 


BANK  REGULATION:  THE  NEED  TO 
CONSOLIDATE  AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  awareness  in  the  country  today 
that  the  bank  regulatoi-y  system,  divided 
as  it  is  among  three  separate  Federal 
agencies,  is  not  serving  the  public  well. 
Two  editorials,  one  in  the  February  12, 
1976,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  another  in 
the  March  5,  1976,  Washington  Post, 
analyze  the  problem  very  well,  and  call 
for  consolidation  of  the  regulatory  func- 
tion into  a  new  agency. 

The  Financial  Reform  Act  of  1976.  cur- 
rently the  subject  of  a  final  rourtd  of 
hearings  in  the  House  Banking,  Curren- 
cy, and  Housing  Committee,  would  abol- 
ish the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  consolidate  his  regulatory 
fimctions  with  those  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  into  one  independent  Fed- 
eral Banking  Cor.imission. 
The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,  1976] 

Who  Controls  the  Comptboli,ek? 
A  few  questions  about  banX  regulation: 
Does  it  serve  the  public  Interest  to  have  the 
nation's  principal  regulator  spend  weeks 
every  year  at  expensive  resorts  "communicat- 
ing" with  the  bankers  whom  he  regulates? 
What  signal  does  he  convey  when  he  calls 
regional  meetings  of  his  bank  examiners  in 
places  like  Las  Vegas?  What  atmosphere  is 
created  when  this  official  raises  the  banks' 
fees  to  cover  regxilatory  costs  like  his  own 
$3000  expense  account  for  eight  days  at  a 
baxikers'  convention  In  Honolulu? 

The  present  UJB.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  James  E.  Smith,  la  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  the  4700  national  banks. 
He  is  a  former  lobbyist  for  the  banking  m- 
duBtry  and,  by  all  acounts.  a  pleasant  and 
gregarious  man.  He  is  also  the  sort  of  person 
to  whom  It  is  important  always  to  travel  first 
class.  The  details  of  his  travels,  and  his  ex- 
pense accounts,  are  significant  becavise  they 
indicate  the  air  of  genial  complaisance  in 
which  he  conducts  his  office. 

The  federal  supervision  of  the  banks  is 
divided  among  three  authorities.  The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  oversees 
most  of  the  state  banks,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  the  rest  of  them;  but  the  na- 
tional banks  are  the  largest  and  most  In- 
fluential part  of  the  system.  Of  the  three 
regulators,  Mr.  Smith  is  markedly  the  most 
permissive. 

It  is  a  bad  time  for  weak  regulation  of 
banks.  Things  are  not  going  smoothly  behind 
all  of  those  oiiarble  facades.  It  is  useful  to 
recall  that  the  three  largest  bank  failures 
in  American  history  have  taken  place  within 
the  past  three  years — all  of  them  national 
banks,  all  in  the  period  since  Mr.  Smith  be- 
came comptroller.  The  failures  are  not,  cer- 
tainly, exclasively  the  regulators'  fault.  The 
chief  reasons  lie  in  the  banks'  excessive  am- 
bitions over  the  years  to  promote  their  own 
growth,  and  in  their  failure  to  foresee  that 
the  great  boom  of  the  1960's  might  suddenly 
break.  But  there  is  a  lesson  contained  in 
these  failures.  Dangerous  practices  crept  in- 
to the  operations  of  many  banks  during  the 
fat  years,  and  they  are  now  going  to  have 
to  be  wrung  painfully  out.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Smith,  cheerily  gladhandlng 
his  way  through  private  bankers'  meetings 
in  places  like  Sea  Island  and  Boca  Raton,  is 
the  man  fiT  that  assignment. 

The  Job  ahead  of  the  bank  regulators  is.  In 
all  truth,  as  delicate  as  It  Is  difficult,  .is  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Ar- 
thiir  Burn'',   has  observed.  It   Is  exceedingly 


Important  just  now  not  to  force  the  banks  to 
■tart  calling  in  aU  their  dubious  loans.  If  the 
banks  were  suddenly  required  to  apply 
sharply  more  stringent  credit  standards,  the 
effect  on  business — and  the  unemployment 
rate — would  be  dire.  Without  ctirtailing  the 
flow  of  credit  to  business,  the  regulators  are 
going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to  Impose  a 
higher  standard  of  acceptable  risk.  Because 
the  economic  recovery  is  still  In  a  decldedlv 
fragile  state,  the  regulators  are  trying  to 
avoid  frightening  bankers,  or  borrowers,  or 
depositors. 

But  there  could  hardly  be  any  more  dis- 
maying prospect  than  the  posslbUlty  that 
the  federal  government's  principal  bank 
regulator  had  failed  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  those  recent  failures.  To  each 
successive  disclosure  of  trouble  In  the  bank- 
ing system,  Mr.  Smith's  reaction  has  been  to 
try  to  defend  and  protect  the  bankers.  He 
has  given  little  Indication  that  he  under- 
stands the  scale  of  the  malfunction,  or  the 
urgent  need  for  remedy. 

The  case  for  consolidating  federal  bank 
regulation  under  one  agency  Is  Increasingly 
clear.  It  is  evident  that  some  banks  have  be- 
come adept  at  playing  off  one  set  of  regula- 
tors against  another.  It  Is  particularly  un- 
fortunate that  under  the  present  arbitrary 
division,  the  largest  banks  are  under  the  least 
forceful  regulator.  The  Senate  and  House 
Banking  Committees  are  now  considering 
legislation  to  reorganize  this  whole  process 
of  supervision.  The  present  confusion  of 
Jurisdictions  aiid  policies  is  a  dangerous 
anachronism. 

It  is  a  secondary  matter  whether  Mr.  Smith 
himself  is  the  right  kind  of  person  to  fill  the 
comptroller's  office.  The  larger  question  is 
whether  the  comptroller's  office,  as  It  cur- 
rently operates.  Is  the  right  kind  of  agency 
to  regulate  the  national  banks.  Mr.  Smith  s 
own  explanations  draw  a  portrait  of  an  office 
that  is  not,  as  a  practical  matter,  greatly  an- 
swerable to  any  other  authority.  The  style 
Is  free-wheeUng  and  high  living.  It  has  no 
constraints  on  Its  budget.  It  does  not  answer 
to  Congress.  It  writes  Its  own  nUes,  for  both 
it  own  conduct  and  the  banks' — and  It  Is  ob- 
viously vulnerable.  In  the  unhapplest  tradi- 
tion of  federal  regulatory  agencies,  to  cap- 
ture by  the  people  whom  it  Is  supposed  to 
oversee. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  12,  1976) 
Eakks  as  "Problkms" 

Reading  about  the  "problem  lists"  kept  by 
bank  examiners  is  no  balm  for  American 
nerves,  already  unsettled  by  several  years  of 
economic  turmoil.  The  fundamental  fact  re- 
mains that  the  United  Stateo  has  the  strong- 
est banking  system  in  the  world,  and  that 
ordinary  depositors  have  lost  no  money  in 
bank  closures  since  federal  deposit  Instu-ance 
was  Introduced  In  1934.  Nor  will  they  suffer 
losses  In  the  future  so  long  as  regulators 
continue  to  do  their  job  with  care  and 
perseverance. 

That  Is  the  point  of  the  problem  lists.  Tliey 
focus  the  attention  of  regulatory  agencies 
and  congressmen  on  areas  where  problems 
need  to  be  corrected.  The  lists  are  no 
harbinger  of  serious  trouble  In  Americas 
banking  system.  They  are  an  Instrument 
for  avoiding  serious  trouble. 

What  the  lists  tell  us  Is  that  the  examiners' 
system  of  checking  each  bank's  financial 
health  is  not  perfect,  and  that  recent  changes 
m  monitoring  methods  must  be  carried 
forward  so  that  problems  at  individual  banks 
can  be  anticipated  sooner. 

The  lists  also  attest  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  consolidate  federal  bank  regulation 
under  one  agency  instead  of  three. 

James  E.  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, now  says  that  28  banks  are  on  his 
problem  roster.  A  few  are  small  institutions 
that  may  face  a  forced  sale  or  liquidation, 
under  the  aitspices  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
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Insurance  Corp.,  if  they  tail  to  get  their 
aiTalrs  In  better  order.  Most  are  expected  to 
work  out  of  their  troubles  easily  now  that 
erouomic  recovery  Is  under  way. 

1  here  are  lenders  who  Invested  too  heavily 
i  I  New  York  City  bonds  that  have  declined 
111  vahie.  There  are  banks  that  lent  too  much 
I  uiaey  to  fadish  real  estate  Investment  trusts. 
I  uere  are  others  with  exceoslve  commlt- 
i:.^-iit.s  to  foreign  borrowers  who  have  their 
o\wi  financial  problems.  No  doubt  there  are 
a  few  institutions  that  simply  lent  foolishly 
itil  around. 

Problem  lists  are  nothing  new.  Even  In  the 
)>est  times,  a  handful  of  banks  will  be  under 
close  scrutiny.  What  Is  noteworthy  about 
the  lists  today  Is  that  they  have  prompted 
Smith  and  other  examining  officials  to  start 
improving  the  way  banks  are  watched  and 
checked  and  monitored. 

The  failures  in  the  last  five  years  ot  UB. 
National  of  San  Diego,  Franklin  National  of 
New  York,  and  several  other  large  but  badly 
run  banks  have  shown  that  the  supervisors' 
old  ways  were  just  not  good  enough. 

Now,  Instead  ot  only  looking  over  old  loans 
and  past  actions,  examiners  are  studying 
more  closely  how  each  bank  makes  its  deci- 
sions and  Implements  them.  Hie  regulaton 
are  tiu-ning  to  methods  that  anUcIpate  prob- 
lenas  before  they  become  severe.  They  are  us- 
ing computers  to  analyze  the  loans  on  each 
bank's  books,  and  to  compare  Individual 
banks  with  each  other. 

Meanwhile,  both  houses  of  Congress  are 
working  on  bills  to  consolidate  the  federal 
regtUatlon  of  banks,  now  splintered  among 
the  comptroUer's  office,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiutmce 
Corp.  The  House  bUl  being  drafted  by  Dem- 
ocratic Rep.  Henry  8.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
woiUd  also  broaden  the  Fedmral  Beeerve's 
control  over  all  banks'  effects  on  the  economy 
by  subjecting  state-chartered  banks  to  re- 
serve requirements  as  established  In  Wash- 
ington. That  is  a  good  and  Important 
proposal. 

Eventually,  some  Influential  congressmen 
would  like  to  bring  all  banks  under  national 
charters,  and  phase  out  state  regulation.  Ad- 
vocates of  uniform  chartering  say  the  cur- 
rent duplicated  system  amounts  to  competi- 
tion in  laxity  between  banking  supervisors  In 
Washington  and  In  state  capitals.  In  some 
cases  they  are  right. 

What  matters  most  here  Is  the  coherence 
of  national  banking  policies  and  the  way 
in  which  they  serve  broader  economic  goals 
like  growth,  jobs  and  price  stabUlty.  A  single 
banking  system  could  coordinate  policies 
more  effectively.  But  the  phasing  out  of 
state  regulation  should  not  be  considered 
before  federal  supervision  has  been  fully 
reorganized. 

Banking's  role  would  be  e£,sler  to  super- 
vise If  the  nation  depended  less  on  debt. 
Once,  Americans  seldom  borrowed  except  to 
buy  Lhelr  homes.  Now  millions  of  families, 
encouraged  by  lenders'  aggressiveness  and 
by  favorable  tax  laws,  use  credit  for  all  sorts 
of  purchases.  The  resulting  mountain  of 
deVjt  can  make  recessions  more  severe  and 
recoveries  more  difficult  to  control.  But  all 
that  credit  has  also  financed  remarkable 
eoonomlc  growth  over  the  last  30  years. 

That  growth  might  not  have  happened  If 
the  banks  harl  stopped  being  aggressive  and 
taking  risks.  These  institutions  are  the  cru- 
•  ial  conduit  for  the  nation's  economic  health 
precisely  because  they  have  the  strength  to 
absorb  a  few  mistakes,  a  few  borderline  loans 
to  promising  but  uncertain  applicants.  Tak- 
ing those  risks,  financing  unfamiliar  people 
ft.d  ventures.  Is  a  vital  part  of  their  function. 

Keeping  the  banks  strong,  as  they  are  to- 
(t^y.  is  vital  to  America.  The  challenge  Is  to 
d  J  vise  regiilatory  systems  that  will  keep  the 
banks  strong  without  preventing  them  from 
cii.iiig  their  job. 


PARTAMIAN'S    ARMENIAN    BAKERY 
OBSERVES  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Itie  SE'EAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
prevtous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEnjSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Par- 
tamlan's  Armenian  Bakery  of  Los  An- 
geles is  presently  observing  its  25th  year 
of  providing  excellent  service  to  our 
c<»nmunlty.  This  outstanding  bakery  is 
more  than  Just  a  business  success;  it  is 
a  restatement  of  the  great  American 
tradition  of  achievement  through  free 
aiterprise.  dedication,  and  hard  work. 
This  time  the  tradition  is  repeated  by 
a  great  Armenian-American  family — 
that  of  Abraham  and  Victoria  Parta- 
mian. 

In  this  year  of  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, what  is  more  fitting  than  to  recall 
that  this  is  a  nation  of  Immigrants  who 
came  to  our  shores  seeking  a  refuge  from 
persecution  and  a  chance  for  a  better 
life. 

Abraham  and  Victoria  Partamlan 
came  to  this  country  in  1920  following 
the  massacre  of  the  Armenians  at 
Marash.  Turkey.  After  learning  the  ba- 
kery business  by  working  in  bakeries  in 
New  York,  the  Partamians  settled  In 
lios  Angeles.  There  they  started  their 
own  bakery,  a  strictly  in-family  opera- 
tion. Their  present  bakery,  which  is  an 
institution  in  the  community,  is  the 
product  of  this  family's  hard  work  and 
dedication.  Today.  I  congratulate  this 
fine  Aimenian-American  family  for 
their  success  and  thank  them  for  'their 
contribution  to  the  enrichment  of  life  in 
America. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  COMPEN- 
SATE VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  aid  victims  of 
crime.  This  bill  would  provide  grants  to 
States  with  programs  that  compensate 
crime  victims  for  resulting  persoufd  in- 
juries. Fifteen  States,  including  New 
York,  currently  have  programs  to  com- 
pensate crime  victims.  Because  of  the 
fiscal  crisis  facing  local  governments,  it 
is  Important  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  funds  to  keep  these  pro- 
grams going  and  to  encourage  other 
States  to  set  up  programs.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  failed  to  take  ef- 
fective action  to  control  interstate 
handgun  traffic  and  stop  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  heroin  (two  of  the 
major  factors  in  crime  nationwide)  the 
Fedei-al  Government  cannot  reject  the 
serious  plight  of  crime  victims — the  peo- 
ple who  suffer  the  cost  of  this  inaction. 

My  bill  follows  the  outlines  of  H.R. 
9074,  a  v/ell-drafted  bill  introduced  by 
Chairman  Rodino.  Like  Mr.  Rodino's  bill, 
my  bill  provides  a  50  percent  reimburse- 
ment to  State  programs  and  allows  great 
flexibility  to  the  States  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  programs. 

My  bill  adds  some  new  feature.*;.  I  re- 
quire that  eligible  State  program.^  must 


provide  emergency  assistance  to  crime 
victimfi  who  suffer  immediate  and  severe 
financial  hardship.  The  poor,  especially 
the  elderly  poor.  oStea  have  no  rcsenrcs 
upon  which  to  draw  for  doct(»''s  visitB, 
medicine,  and  to  reidace  lost  wages.  Such 
people  could  suffer  irreparable  harm 
while  waiting  for  their  claims  to  be  proc- 
essed. 

My  bill  does  not  reimburse  States  for 
their  administrative  costs.  The  costs  of 
administering  existing  programs  vary 
widely,  and  States  should  be  encouraged 
to  operate  efficiently.  Furthermore,  since 
15  States  have  already  borne  the  expense 
of  setting  up  programs,  it  is  fair  that 
other  States  assume  such  costs  in  order 
to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

I  have  also  raised  the  maximum  for 
weekly  salary  compensati(Hi  for  crime 
victims  to  $200  and  have  added  attorney's 
fees  to  the  items  tliat  are  ineligible  for 
Federal  reimbursement. 

Finally,  I  have  added  a  section  provid- 
ing for  evaluation  of  State  programs. 
There  are  a  number  of  Important  issues 
oo.  which  State  programs  vary:  use  of  a 
means  test  for  eligibility;  requirement  of 
minimum  loss;  maximum  award  ceilings; 
method  of  administration.  My  bill  pro- 
vides maximum  fiexibility  to  the  States 
in  develc^ment  of  their  programs,  but 
also  provides  for  a  detailed  report  by 
States  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
years  of  funding.  Thus  when  this  act's 
authorization  Is  reconsidered.  Congress 
wfll  have  useful  data  with  which  to  judge 
the  efficacy  of  the  act  and  to  decide 
whether  any  current  restrictions  on 
State  programs  should  be  changed  or  ad- 
ditional requirements  added. 

I  hope  that  compensation  for  victims 
of  crime  will  be  approved  this  session  of 
Congress. 

COMMENTS  ON  UH.  11613,  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION 
TO  STUDY  CX)MPULS0RY  SCHOOL 
BUSING  AND  SCHOOL  INTEGRA- 
TION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29,  1976,  I  introduced  HH.  11613  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  to  study  the  re- 
sults of  the  racial  integration  of  public 
schools,  and  the  use  of  busing  to  aohieve 
racial  integration,  and  related  questions. 
The  bill  now  has  12  cosponsors. 

The  bill  would  do  the  following:  It 
establishes  a  13-member  Commission  on 
School  Integration;  11  members  to  be 
selected  by  the  chief  judges  of  our  11 
Federal  cu-cult  courts  of  appeals  and 
2  members  to  be  selected  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
Commission's  responsibility  would  be  to 
take  testimony  in  cities  and  towns  across 
the  country  on  all  the  factual  issues  in- 
volved in  achieving  racial  balance  in  tlie 
schools  and  the  means  of  effecting  it, 
in  particular,  busing.  The  Commission 
would  report  its  findings,  as  well  as  any 
recommendations  for  appropriate  legis- 
lation, to  the  Congress  no  later  than  12 
months  from  the  time  the  Commission 
commenced   its   work.   All   Commission 
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members  would  be  requli-ed  to  serve  full 
time  and  would  be  supported  by  a  pro- 
fessional staff  and  adequate  appropri- 
ations. 

In  order  to  focus  its  work,  I  believe 
the  Commission  should  address  itself  to 
tlis  following  10  questions,  which  I  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  Commission's  man- 
clf)  te : 

First.  What  are  the  fundamental  goals 
oi  racial  integration  of  our  educational 
syL,tems,  and  how  effective  have  been  the 
various  methods  employed  to  achieve 
them? 

Second.  What  are  the  standards  that 
should  be  used  in  evaluating  the  quality 
of  education  in  our  schools? 

Third.  What  has  been  the  Impact  of 
compulsory  racial  Integration,  achieved 
through  busing  or  other  means,  on  the 
quality  of  education  and  on  other  social 
goals? 

Fourth.  What  has  been  the  Impact  of 
measures  other  than  busing  taken  by 
conununities  to  achieve  the  goal.;  of  ra- 
cial balance  among  schools,  and  have 
these  methods  been  more  or  less  effective 
than  busing  in  meeting  educational  and 
social  goals? 

Fifth.  What  lias  been  the  Impact  of  the 
effort  to  insure  racial  balance  among 
schools  on  school  enrollment,  on  violence 
and  discipline  problems,  and  on  the  re- 
ported movement  of  middle-class  fam- 
ilies from  central  city  areas? 

Sixth.  Has  the  ellort  to  insure  racial 
balance  in  school  systems  had  a  positive 
effect  in  promoting  the  goal  of  a  racially 
integrated  society  or  has  it  intensified 
racial  divisions  within  the  community? 

Seventh.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
differing  allocations  of  resources — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local — among  and  within 
school  districts  on  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  what  extent  does  tJie  tax- 
ing method — for  example,  local  property 
tax  versus  general  appropriations— afTect 
these  disi>arities? 

Eighth.  Are  there  any  imiwrta.nt  edu- 
cational or  social  values  to  be  gained  by 
maintainini;  a  commitment  to  the  so- 
called  neighborhood  school? 

Nintli-  What  disparities,  if  any,  exist 
In  the  training,  experience,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  assigned  to  schools 
whose  pupils  are  prcclominantlv  white, 
black,  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican  Americjin, 
Indian,  or  any  other  race? 

Tenth.  What  are  the  eiTects.  if  any. 
of  the  racial  balance  or  imbalanc  j  of  the 
teaching  staff  on  the  educational  program 
of  a  racially  balanced  or  imbalanced 
school?  What  are  the  problems  of  main- 
taining a  racially  integrated  teaching 
staff  in   a   racially   imbalanced   .school? 

I  believe  this  propcal  to  be  a  reason- 
able, rationid  approach  to  a  subject  that 
is  filled  with  excessive  emotion,  polariza- 
tion, and  hyperbole  of  a  kind  I  have  not 
seen  matched  in  any  other  raatter  in 
which  I  have  been  involved. 

I  sent  copies  of  this  proposed  legi  -la- 
ijcn  to  a  cross  section  of  experts  In  the 
field  of  education,  and  also  to  t,ome  of 
tho.'^e  familiar  to  me  who  have  taken 
.snong  and  definite  positions  on  the  ques- 
i.ijr  Oi  busing,  asking  for  their  comments 
en  the  propoaiil.  Today,  I  am  going  to 
G£t  forth  a  cross  section  of  the  comments 
I  i-eceivtd.  I  received  three  general  cate- 
gories of  opinions  on  this  propo.s;il: 


The  first  category  waa  that  of  Dr. 
James  Coleman,  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Chlcsigo,  who  praised 
the  proposal  as  a  reasonable  approach  to 
a  difficult  problem. 

An  opposite  opinion  Is  represented  by 
tlic  letter  of  Ira  Glasser,  of  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  attacks  my 
liberal  credentials  for  offering  a  proposal 
which  would  even  question  the  wisdom 
of  busing.  A  third  opinion  by  Gen- 
evieve S.  Klein,  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  cf  New  York,  rejects  the 
need  for  a  study  of  Lusinp,  because  in 
her  opinion  there  Is  no  question  that 
busing  Is  destructive  and  should  be 
stopped.  I  have  also  received  some  inter- 
esting general  opinions  and  I  will  share 
them  as  well. 

Let  me  briefly  stnte  my  ov.-n  opinion: 
I  am  for  compulsory  busing  to  achieve  the 
racial  integration  only  If  tlie  end  to  be 
achieved  is  quality  education.  I  am  not 
for  such  compulsory  racial  quotas  In  the 
classrooms  and  compulsory  school  bus- 
ing, if  the  goal  is  not  related  to  quality 
education,  but  Is  simply  a  socletnl  goal 
of  integration  in  every  area  of  our  so- 
ciety, to  bi?  achieved  by  compulsion  and 
by  merely  using  the  school  system  as  an 
experiment  hoping  to  achieve  It. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  believe  that  every  person  has  the 
right  to  live  any  place  he  or  she  can  af- 
ford, and  current  laws  so  provide.  Occa- 
sional outrages  do  occur,  perpetrated  by 
individuals  who  violate  the  law  to  pre- 
vent such  occupancy.  Those  individuals 
should  be  sent  to  jail.  I  consider  their 
crimes  to  be  crimes  of  violence,  a  violence 
against  the  person  and  the  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  ethnic  communities  of 
whatever  background,  which  tend  to 
form  in  our  pluralistic  society,  so  long  as 
individuals  are  not  prohibited  from  mov- 
ing into  any  such  community,  if  he,  she. 
or  they  can  afford  to  pay  tlie  rent  or  pur- 
chase price.  Tills  is  the  essence  of  free 
choice  in  a  free  society.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  sec  the  Government  compel  China- 
town to  be  63  percent  white,  or  com- 
pel Little  Italy  to  be  4  percent  Russian, 
or  compel  Rlverdale,  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity, to  be  22  percent  black,  or  compel 
Harlem  to  be  63  percent  white,  which 
are  roughly  the  percentages  of  these 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  in  the  Nev/  York 
City  area.  If  we  believe  there  are  virtues 
in  the  ethnic  cohesion  of  conununities, 
because  we  allow  free  choice  in  choosing 
one's  neighborhood  and  rs.soclates,  we 
should  not  puniih  the  people  so  residing 
by  forcing  t'.iem  to  bus  Uieir  children 
elsewhere  unl;'^s  thi.s  will  truly  improve 
the  quality  of  education  for  children 
generally.  Tliere  are  thore  who  do  feel 
that  every  neighborhood,  every  city 
block,  every  apartment  house  should  re- 
flect tlie  racial  compo.'^itiQn  of  the  mctro- 
IX)litan  area,  and  that  every  school 
should  also  reflect  the  racial  balance  of 
th?  city,  county,  or  State.  I  do  not. 

I  believe  that  the  kind  cf  de  facto 
.-esrcgation  which  exist.s  in  many  cities 
today  is  dificront  from  that  which 
existed  in  19.54.  \;hen  manj  States  oper- 
n'.e.!  dual  school  systems  which  had  to 
Lo  eliminated,  rnd  in  the  words  of  Su- 
pieiiie  Court  Justice  Lr;  nnan.  sp^'iiking 
fo;-  a  unanimou.;  Sup'.cmo  Court  in  1965, 


school  boards  which  formerly  operated 
dual  systems  "were  charged  with  the 
aflarmative  duty  to  take  whatever  steps 
might  be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  uni- 
tary system  In  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion would  be  eliminated  root  and 
branch."  I  emphatically  agree  that  seg- 
regation which  results  from  gerry- 
mandering, administrative  practices,  or 
other  ofQcially  sponsored  acts  should  be 
eliminated.  However,  the  school  boards 
of  tills  country  have  not  created  the 
housing  patterns  we  find  in  many  cities. 
Some  of  these  housing  patterns  have 
been  created  through  voluntary  choices. 
And  regrettably  racist  and  segregationist 
practices  In  many  parts  of  society  and 
feoverrunent  have  caused  others. 

Tlierc  are  those  who  want  to  correct 
the  patterns  of  housing  segregation 
brought  about  by  other  parts  of  society 
by  resorting  to  the  readily  available  tar- 
get— the  school  system — as  a  means  to 
try  to  remedy  these  other  injustices.  I 
do  not  support  efforts  to  use  the  school 
system  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
equality  and  Justice  In  every  other  area 
of  our  social  fabric.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  not  In  fact  achieve  the  broad - 
based  Integration  tliat  Its  proponents 
want,  because  it  is  so  narrow  in  focus. 
I  believe  that  all  administrative  practices 
and  other  legal  means  employed  to  seg- 
regate must  be  eliminated,  but  as  for 
school  busing  to  achieve  compulsory 
racial  balance,  unless  that  Is  a  require- 
ment for  quality  education.  I  think  it  is 
counter-productive. 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  the  bill, 
my  heart  tells  me  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances we  should  bus,  but  my  gut  tells 
me  It  Is  not  working,  and  my  mind  asks 
why  not  ascertain  the  facts  for  review? 
No  matter  how  controversial  this  issue 
has  become,  whatever  the  facts  are,  we 
shoidd  ferret  them  out. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  obtaining  hearings  on  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  and  refining 
tlie  questions  such  a  Commission  should 
address  itself  to,  and  for  changing  the 
manner  of  appointment  for  the  Commis- 
sion, if  someone  has  a  better  way  of  com- 
posing tlie  Commission.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  need  this  Commission,  because  we 
inu:>t  have  the  facts,  and  I  do  not  beliovo 
that  we  have  them  today. 

I  am  appending  some  of  the  letters  I 
received.  First,  those  who  have  endorsed 
the  proposal  to  create  a  "Commission  en 
School  Integration": 

Ti:e  t::yrVKR.~.ITY  OF  Chic.'.co, 

DrPARTMENT  OF  SoCtQLOGV, 

Chicago.   Ill,   February   15,   If 76 
Cling: ci^uian  Edwmid  Koch. 
Coiigrc<:s  cf  the  Untird  Statrf, 
House   of   li:  preset' tat  Ives, 
Waaliingiov,   D.C. 

Dr.^R  CoNORi'.ssMAN  Kpcii.  I  rec'.ivcd  a 
copy  of  j\nir  statement  proposing  lCt;i.;lJ.- 
ilon  to  cmle  a  commls.=loii  to  study  the 
far-tnal  1":mss  Involved  In  school  segregation 
.and  desp;;i?gatlon.  I  believe  It  l.s  an  exceed- 
ini,'ly  wise  .ictlon.  The  appointment  of  the 
co!nmls.'=lon  menibTs  by  the  chief  justices 
of  t*i^  lerleril  circuit  courts  and  thp  Supreme 
Court  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
Commission  an  Instrument  of  the  judi- 
ci;iry,  \vhlch  I  believe  l.s  wise,  since  most  of 
the  currput  desegregation  decisions  are  be- 
iiit;  made  In  the  courts.  And  the  scope  of 
c|iii^.  tlons  yon  propose  Insures  that  the  nature 
of    tlT*    liivcsTi^'atlon    would    he    suSiclently 
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broad  to  attend  to  the  lateiwts  of  the  nu- 
merous parties  affected  by  racial  patterns  In 
the  schools.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  legla- 
V't^on  is  successful. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  S.  Couekah, 
Profestor. 

Harvard  Law  ScHOCkL, 
Cambriige.  Mass.,  February  23. 1976. 
Hon.  EowASo  I.  Koch, 
Vongreaa  of  the  Vriited  States, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrbbsman  Koch:  I  have  been  out 
of  the  office  for  a  week  and  Just  received  your 
February  11.  1976.  letter  containing  your  caU 
for  a  school  desegregation  study  as  presented 
in  the  January  29,  1976,  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I've  also  given  more  thought  to  this  mat- 
ter. My  views  that  a  fairly  representative 
commission  will  he  hard  to  obtain  and  un- 
likely to  produce  anything  really  new  have 
not  changed.  But  I  recognize  that  fact  find- 
ing Is  one  of  the  subsidiary  purposes  of  most 
commissions.  The  primary  reqMnslblllty  of  a 
commission  Is  to  present  facta  (that  are 
known  or  easily  knowable)  In  a  context  and 
with  the  leverage  that  will  result  In  action. 
The  Mondale  Committee  was  unable  to  do 
this  because.  In  part,  they  began  with  a 
pro-Integration  bias  and  reached  ooncIualonB 
that  reflected  their  personal  views  with  little 
regard  for  the  minority  position.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  great  majority  of  the  coimtry  Is 
opposed  to  school  integration  for  school  In- 
tegration's sake,  and  the  conthiued  advo- 
cacy of  pro-lntegratlon  on  moral  grounds  did 
not  significantly  alter  this  opposition. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  prestigious  body  that 
could  command  respect — despite  Is  unrepre- 
sentative character — ^mlght  be  able  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  that  would  Improve  educa- 
tion today  and  hasten  integration  In  the 
future.  A  carefully  designed  national  plan 
supported  by  appropriate  le^latlon  would 
be  welcomed  by  many  ooxirts,  and  might  gain 
the  support  of  all  but  the  most  rabid  Inte- 
gratlonlsts  and  segregationists.  In  any  event, 
the  danger  of  a  "sell  out"  of  Brown  dtirlng 
this  presidential  election  year  is  so  great  that 
your  study  commission  Idea  deserves  con- 
tinuing thought  and  support. 

My  essay  on  "Alternative  Remedies  Under 
Brovon"  Is  scheduled  to  be  published  In  a 
future  Issue  of  INTEORATEDUCATION.  If  a 
notation  to  this  effect  could  be  Included,  I 
am  certain  the  publishers  would  not  object 
to  your  Insertion  of  the  essay  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Sincerely. 

Df.krk  K  A.  Bkli.,  Jr., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Board  ok  Kducation  of 
TiiE  CrrY  OF  Nrw  York, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y..  March  5, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 

House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Your  proposed 
sttidy  on  integration  and  busing  has  my  ap- 
proval and  my  support.  The  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Commission  by  the  judiciary 
is  acceptable.  Among  the  members  should  be 
representatives  of  many  disciplines.  It  Is 
also  important  to  insure  that  the  members 
win  come  from  diversified  backgrounds. 

It  appears  the  Commission  Is  charged  with 
conducting  the  study  from  legal  and  factual 
perspectives.  1  assume  that  they  will  also 
address  themselves  to  the  social  perspectives 
which  are  underlying. 

Your  statement  recognizes  the  heat  and 
emotion  that  has  been  raised  by  this  topic. 
The  study  Is  needed  and  should  be  under- 
taken. 

Sincerely, 

Amelia  Askk. 


John  Jat  College  or 

Crxbonal  Justice, 
New  yor*.  N.Y.,  February  2, 1976. 
Hon.  Edw&ko  I.  KocB, 
House  Office  BuUding, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Ed:  Last  night  (Thiu-sday)  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  t^e  News  which  carried  a  Wash- 
ington story  by  Bruce  Drake.  It  told  of  your 
call  for  a  special  panel  to  review  the  busing 
Issue.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  sat  up  for 
hours  "re-thlnklng"  the  problem — and,  once 
again.  I  have  to  acknowledge  your  courage 
and  Integrity  In  attacking  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  our  nation. 

I  want  to  voice  my  strong  support  for  your 
proposal  and  can  only  hope  that  the  com- 
mission wUl  do  the  right  thing  without  re- 
gard to  political  ImpUcatlons.  From  my  very 
limited  experiences,  and  from  the  reading 
I  have  been  able  to  do  I  have  real  doubts, 
too,  about -busing.  I  do  not  see  evidence  of 
the  Improveinent  of  education,  and  moreover, 
I  find  an  Increase  In  hostility  where  busing 
has  been  forced. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  commission 
may  well  rest  with  the  staff  It  selects.  Often 
It  Is  that  small  group  which  really  leads  In 
taking  a  direction  and  this  should  not  be 
the  case. 

Oood  luck  with  yoiw  efforts.  No  doubt  you 
will  receive  a  good  deal  of  fiack  on  this  onel 
When  classes  get  underway,  (Feb.  6th),  111 
try  to  get  some  of  the  students  to  do  some 
research  on  the  subject — ^perhaps  going  Into 
emne  of  the  areas  Involved,  communicating 
with  friends  and  relatives  in  other  cities 
(such  as  Boston  and  Detroit),  etc. 

Best  wishes  and  warmest  regards. 
Cordially, 

Lorraine  Colville. 

The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  State  Education 
Department, 

Rome.  N.Y.,  February  2.?,  197$. 
Representative  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Longworth  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  have  received  tl^e  copy 
of  your  bill  and  I  am  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose thereof. 

Please  keep  me  advised  as  to  developments 
in  regard  to  the  bllL 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emltn  I.  Griffith,  Regent. 


American  Jewish  Congress, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  2, 1976. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
26  Federal  Plaza, 
Neto  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed:  Naomi  showed  me  the  Congres- 
sional Record  report  of  your  bill  to  establish 
a  Commission  to  study  the  results  of  racial 
Integration,  etc. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I,  too,  support 
that  approach.  And,  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  do,  please  do  not  liesitate  to  write. 
Sincerely, 

Ahthitr  Hkktzberg. 

Second,  those  who  believe  in  compul- 
sory school  busing  to  achieve  racial  in- 
tegration and  oppose  my  proposal : 
Lawyers'  Committee 
FOR  Civil  Rights  Under  Law, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  2fi.  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  BuiWinij. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  21  soliciting  my  com- 
ments on  your  proposed  statement  and  cre- 
ation of  a  commission  to  investigate  "busing 
Issues." 

I  regret  that  my  reactions  are  essentially 
negative  ones.  I  have  read  your  statement 
and  proposed  questions  for  the  commission 
rather  carefully,  and  I  have  spent  a  good  deal 


of  time  tHinifing  about  whether  the  difficul- 
ties I  foresee  with  this  approach  could  be 
ameliorated  to  any  significant  extent  by  re- 
phrasing or  defining  the  questions.  I  con- 
clude that  they  cannot  be,  and  that  the 
creation  of  the  sort  of  commission  which 
you  propose  Is  unlikely  either  to  provide 
definitive  answers  to  the  questions  you  raise 
or  to  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  the  level 
of  national  debate  and  tension  about  bus- 
ing. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  procedural 
aspects  of  your  proposal.  I  cannot  agree  with 
your  assunq>tlon  that  having  members  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  the  chief  judges  of  the  federal  Judi- 
cial circuits  would  get  the  commission  out 
of  politics.  Without  In  any  way  In^lylng  any 
lack  of  qualification  or  expertise  In  the  law 
on  the  part  of  federal  judges,  I  think  we 
must  all  recognize  that  political  service  has 
traditionally  been  a  prime  prerequisite  for 
judicial  nomination.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mission you  identified  will  be  established  In 
the  midst  of  a  national  political  campaign 
In  which  "busing"  and  "racial  balance"  are 
likely  to  be  Issues.  In  these  dicumstances,  I 
submit  that  It  borders  upon  naivete  to  sug- 
gest that  politics  will  have  noUilng  to  do 
with  the  establishment  and  workings  of  the 
commission. 

Another  difficulty  Is  that  all  of  the  federal 
courts  of  im>peals  have  been  faced  linoe  the 
Broum  case  In  1954  with  the  necessity  of 
enunciating  circuit  policy  on  school  desegre- 
gation matters.  Unavoidably,  both  the  chief 
judges  and  other  circuit  judges  will  not. 
therefore,  come  to  this  subject  without  pre- 
conc8lv«d  notions  about  questions  yoa  would 
have  them  answer.  These  personal  opinions 
and  observations  do  not  normally  Interfere 
with  the  judicial  process  because  of  the  spe- 
cific guidance  given  lower  courts  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions,  but  they  could 
receive  wider  play  If  the  judges  are  thrust 
Into  a  non- judicial  role. 

Perhaps  the  need  which  you  perceive  for 
a  national  commission  Is  Indicative  of  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  about  school  de- 
segregation cases.  Some  of  this  mlsimder- 
standlng  Is,  I  fear,  refiected  In  your  state- 
ment. For  example,  you  proceed  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  courts  In  school  desegre- 
gation cases  are  ordering  "con^ulsory  racial 
balancing."  This  Is  simply  untrue.  What  the 
courts  are  (Mtlerlng  (upon  a  showing  that  the 
Constitution  has  been  violated  by  deliberate 
racial  student  assignments  and  other  poli- 
cies) Is  that  the  resiilt  of  that  racial  dis- 
crimination (namely,  one-race  and  racially 
Identifiable  schools)  be  eliminated.  It  takes 
afBrmatlve  action  to  do  this.  When  a  school 
has  been  deliberately  located  In  the  center  of 
a  large  black  residential  commvmlty,  or  in  a 
distant  white  suburban  area  of  a  school  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  predetermining  the 
racial  character  of  that  school's  student  body, 
It  Is  impracticable  to  eliminate  the  results 
of  that  deliberate  racist  policy  by  moving  the 
school.  Schools  have  generally  a  useful  life  of 
approximately  50  years.  The  only  option  is  to 
rework  student  assignments  so  that  the  de- 
liberate racial  school  siting  choice  no  longer 
exercises  Its  Influence  over  the  schools'  racial 
Identity.  In  a  district  of  any  size,  this  means 
busing. 

To  recognize  this  scenario  Is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  assert  that  the  courts  have  been 
engaged  In  "compulsory  racial  balancing." 
That  is  why  I  find  the  basic  assumption  of 
yoiu:  statement  to  be  unacceptable  of  Itself 
and  to  color  and  distort  all  of  the  questions 
you  would  have  this  commission  answer. 

There  are  other  problems  which  I  perceive 
In  yoiu-  suggestion.  First  of  all,  with  minor 
exception,  the  questions  you  propose  are  not 
questions  of  fact  about  which  definitive  an- 
swers can  be  given.  They  are,  rather,  matters 
of  opinion  about  which  reasonable  men  can 
and  do  disagree.  As  far  as  the  facts  about 
school  desegregation  are  concerned,  they  are 
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largely  to  be  found  lu  recitation  of  historical 
occurrences,  and  In  statistical  ■ummarles 
which  dracrlbe  what  has  happened  when 
school  ulstrlcts  have  desegregated.  Tbes* 
matters  are  set  out  In  full  In  the  20-some 
volumes  of  hearings  and  material  collected 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,  and  what  I  believe 
to  be  very  reasonable  conclusions  from  this 
evidence  are  found  In  the  Committee's  re- 
port Issued  December  31,  1972.  With  this 
extensive  background  Investigation,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  assertion  that  Individual.^  who 
do  not  find  your  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
a  commission  attractive  "are  afraid  to  know 
the  truth." 

Finally,  you  asked  whether  I  thought  the 
questions  you  propose  are  "all-Inclusive."  I 
hardly  think  so.  but  an  "all-Inclusive"  set 
of  questions  would  present  any  body  of 
human  beings  with  an  impoaslble  agenda. 
Let  me  however  summarize  the  major  prob- 
lems 1  have  with  the  questions  as  thoy  are 
now  framed.  First,  they  proceed,  as  I  have 
said,  from  an  assiunptlon  that  the  courts 
have  been  ordering  compulsory  racial  bal- 
ance. Second,  they  do  not  recognize  the  con- 
stitutional framework  within  which  the 
Judicial  system  has  been  operating.  Third, 
m  many  respects  they  duplicate  questions 
which  have  been  submitted  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hours  of  painstaking  analysis 
already.  I  refer  here  not  only  to  the  Select 
Committee's  work  but  also  to  such  studies 
as  those  of  the  National  Education  Finance 
Project  which  are  relevant  to  such  of  your 
questions  as  nos.  2  and  7.  Fourth,  the  list 
of  questions  includes  many  terms  of  Inherent 
vagueness  for  which  no  definition  ts  prlven. 
Fifth,  some  of  the  questions  even  If  nar- 
rowly construed  would  require  a  longitudinal 
study  extending  over  far  more  than  IS 
months  In  order  to  provide  an  appropriate 
answer.  Fbially,  as  I  have  commented  above, 
many  of  the  questions  call  for  Judgment-s  and 
opinions  about  which  there  will  be  great 
differences,  and  not  for  factual  answers. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  being  so  nega- 
tive but  I  see  no  realistic  possibility  that  the 
issue  of  whether  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
shall  be  enforced  can  be  .satisfactorily  re- 
solved by  sending  It  to  committee.  I  hope 
you  will  reconsider  yoiu'  intention  ti  iptro- 
duce  such  legUilatlon. 

Very  truly  yours. 

NORMW  J.  Chachkin. 


Januap.t  30.   197B. 
NoSM-VN*  J.  Chachkin,  Esq. 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  R!gJiti   Vnder 
Law,  Washington,    D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Chachkin  :  First,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  your  thoughtful 
comments  on  my  proposal.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  accord  as  to  lt« 
efficacy.  I  am  very  appreciative  of  tlie  time 
that  you  took  and  the  Insight  that  vciu  pro- 
vided. 

The  final  text  of  the  .statement  tha*.  I  will 
be  Introducing  todav  Is  eucloeed.  You  will 
find  that  It  Is  somewhat  changed  from  the 
original. 

Sincere 'y. 

Howard  I.  Koc  h. 


.^AitRicvN'  Civil  Liberties  UnioW. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  February  1.7,  I9rc. 
Representative  Eowabd  I.  Koch. 
Hou-ie  of  Representatives,  Longnofth   Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  I  shared  your  note  of  Felirviary  2 
and  the  enclosed  copy  of  your  statement  on 
busing  with  a  member  of  our  legal  staff, 
Richard  Lari^:n.  In  reopon.se,  I  got  b.^i^k  the 
enclosed  memorandum  from  Lurson.  I 
thought  I  should  send  you  Larson's  views  In 
ihU  unvarnUhed  form  becttu.-.e  I  i.omplettiy 
itgree  wUh   what  he  siiyo. 

It  Is  dlbinaymg  to  uie  ij  bee  .su  many 
'liberals'  seeking  way-j  to  hop  on  to  the 
anti-bus! :ig  b.ind wagon.  I  hope  you  are  wU- 
Uug  to  reaiiiik  »ha:  you  are  doing.  If  you 


think  the  matter  bears  dlscxwalon,  I  would 
be  happy  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  you 
and  Larson  and.  If  they  are  available,  with 
Soheuer.  Coleman  and  SUberman.  Please  let 
nie  hear  from  you  on  this. 
Be.^T.  regards. 
Cordially. 

Arych   Neizr. 

Febkcak\   2;?,    197C. 

AR\  Kfv    Nfcli:K. 

American  Ciril  Lihcriirs   Union. 
New  York.  NY. 

Df.ar  Arykh;  Needless  to  say,  I  wa.s  dLs- 
appolnted  in  your  response  to  my  busing 
statement  and  proposal  that  a  Commission 
be  established  to  review  ilie  Impact  of  our 
efforts  to  achieve  racl.il  balance  lu  our 
schools.  I  Ti:a\u.e  that  wliat  I  propose  will 
stir  controversy  and  possibly  threaten  tlie 
present  dlreciioii  of  scliool  Integration— but 
I  would  least  expect  to  And  resistance  from 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  a  re- 
view of  tf>e  f.K  t.;.  dimply  because  it  might 
threaten  the  .status  quo. 

Mr.  Larsen  crltl^iyes  my  use  of  the  concept 
of  busing.  We  all  know  that  this  Is  not  the 
crux  of  the  issue.  And  we  all  know  that  bua- 
ins;  is  nothing  new—  Indeed  we  have  decried 
the  miles  that  black  children  were  bused  past 
white  schools.  Blacks  and  whiles  have  been 
btxsed  for  years.  Furthermore,  I  reall/e  that 
compulsory  racial  balance  can  be  achieved 
through  walking  as  well  as  busing  patterns. 
Mr.  Larsen's  proposal  that  there  be  a  dis- 
semination of  Information  about  "school 
tran.sportatlon  In  the  United  States  '  Is  not 
really  substantive  and  one  that  seeks  to  avoid 
the  more  difficult  factors  at  Issue. 

I  would  be  happy  to  include  in  the  Com- 
mission's study  Mr.  Larsen's  questions  relat- 
ing to  "governmental  policies  which  have 
caused  our  dual  minority  white  societies" 
and  our  obligations  to  undertake  corrective 
actions. 

Frankly,  Aryeh,  I  End  It  odd  that  you  ask 
me  to  "rethink"  what  I  am  doing — and  yet 
criticize  me  for  suggesting  that  we  as  a 
country  review  and  Indeed  rethink — what  we 
are  doing  on  this  issue. 

My  proposal  Ls  not  In  Hnal  form.  If  you 
wish  to  meet  to  discuss  how  Its  "factual"  base 
might  be  Improved.  I  should  be  happy  to  do 
so.  But,  a  meeting  to  simply  seek  to  dis- 
suade me  from  a.'-ccrtalnlng  the  fact.-,  will 
serve  no  piUTSOse  at  all. 

.Ml  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

l.nw.VD  I.  Ki'CH 

NYCLU. 
Nfw  York,  NY.,  March  4.  1976. 
Representative  E^dwaro  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  Office  Building 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Deab  Ed:  Regarding  your  proposed  <<>m- 
mlsslon  to  study  the  effect.s  of  compulsory 
busing,  and  your  exchange  with  Aryeh 
Neler.  I  have  the  following  comments: 

1.  You  beg  the  question  regarding  Mr. 
Larson's  memorandimi.  His  chief  point  Is 
that  the  facts  are  known,  that  the  vacuum 
of  knowledge  you  imply  exists  does  not  exist, 
and  that  therefore  the  ostensible  vaUie  of 
the  Inquiry  you  propose  Is  minor,  at  best. 
If  Larson  Is  right,  then  the  probability  of 
deriving  the  benefit  you  seek— more  factual 
knowledge — Is   low. 

2.  You  barely  recognize.  In  yottr  letter  to 
.\i'Vch,  that  your  proposal  may  "possibly 
threaten  the  present  direction  of  school  In- 
tegration." I  believe  that  the  chief  result 
of  your  proposal  will  be  to  strengthen  the 
rcsi  .tance  of  thee  who  mean  to  perpetuate 
r.u-ial  discilmiuatlon.  I  believe- and  that  Is 
basis  for  Larson's  and  Aryeh 's  oppoeltlon 
lo  your  proposal —  that  the  probablll'.y  of 
such  an  eilect,  whether  you  Intend  It  or  not. 
Is  hli;h.  If  we  are  right,  then  the  potentlnl 
tor  honii  in  yo  ir  proposal  Is  Immense. 


3.  If  we  are  right  and  you  are  wrong 
about  points  ( 1 )  and  (2 ) .  then  yotir  proposal 
Vb  mischievous  and.  by  yotir  own  standards, 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  If  the  probable  polit- 
ical impact  of  such  a  proposal,  especially 
when  made  by  a  noted  Northern  liberal 
lutegrationlst  Congressman,  was  to  Increase 
racial  discrimination,  and  if  the  probability 
of  benefit  from  your  proposal  is  low  because 
most  of  the  knowledge  you  seek  already 
exlst.s.  then  you  ought  rationally  to  with- 
draw yctir  proposal. 

But.  for  all  your  superficial  opeune.ss  and 
rationality,  you  are  not  prepared  even  to 
discus.s  these  possibilities!  Any  attempt  to 
dLs.su:ide  you  from  going  forlli  with  your 
proposal  ■win  serve  no  puipose  at  all."  Your 
open  mind  is  closed.  Your  relentlessly  "ra- 
tional" pursuit  of  "the  facts"  excludes  even 
thf  possihUity  of  ccitain  other  "facts." 

In  the  Interests  of  ascertaining  all  the 
facts.  Ed.  I  suggest  that  you  stay  yotir  hand 
until  we  have  first  had  a  Commlaslon  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  likely  effects  of  your 
Commission.  Perhaps  you  believe  that  kind 
of  question  unanswerable.  "If  that  la  true," 
to  use  your  telling  phrase,  "and  I  hope  It 
Is  not.  the  Commission  should  advise  us 
accordingly." 

It  Is  a  good  thing  you  were  not  In  Mont- 
(.'"tnery  when  Rosa  Parks  decided  to  sit 
down.  You  might  have  persuaded  her  to  let 
you  appoint  a  Commission  first  to  evaluate 
the  facts.  It  is  an  even  better  thing  that 
you  were  not  around  to  advise  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Broicn.  Surely  they  needed  a  Com- 
mission to  evaluate  the  likely  effects  of  their 
decision.  Had  such  a  Commission  been  ap- 
pointed, pnd  had  it  correctly  anticipated 
the  effects  of  Brown,  perhaps  the  decision 
would  have  been  different.  Oeorge  Wallace 
was  a  dummy;  In.stead  of  standing  In  the 
schoolhouse  dorr,  he  should  have  called  for 
a  Commission.  Thai's  a  fact. 
Sincerely. 

Ira  Glas.ser. 
Executive  Director. 

House  cf  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  15.  107C. 
Mr.   Ira   Olasser. 

£xtvi/ftie  Director,  New  York  Civil  Libert  It. •< 
Union.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkah  Ika:  I  have  your  letter  and  regret  that 
3UU  thought  It  necessary  to  engage  in  In- 
vective which  I  consider  your  personal  ref- 
erences to  me  be.  Nevertheless,  since  you 
appear  convinced  that  the  amswers  to  the 
questions  which  I  raise  in  my  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  a  commission  are  known, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  those 
answers. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  touch 
briefly  upon  each  of  the  ten  questions  that 
I  have  raised  in  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
known  to  you?  I  know  that  there  are  experts 
In  the  field  who  are  not  quite  fo  convinced 
as  50U  are  that  all  of  the  facts  have  been 
established. 

Finally,  let  me  Just  suggest  that  the  kind 
of  rhetoric  employed  in  your  letter  to  me, 
while  more  urbane  than  that  of  the  polem- 
icists equally  polarized  at  the  other  extreme 
of  the  iissue.  Is  In  the  same  vein — reinforc- 
ing my  feelings  that  we  really  ought  to  have 
the  facts  and  purstie  them. 

All  the  best. 
Sln*erel . . 

Edw.uid   I.    Koc;h, 


New  York,  N.T., 
February  25.  197G. 
Ci)i»gic's.-ni.in  EuwAnn  I.  Koch. 
Longicorth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  proposal  for  establishing  a  com- 
ral.sslon  to  study  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve 
racial  Integration  In  schools.  I  generally  ap- 
plaud what  yoti  do.  but  In  this  Instance  I 
feel  that   y^u  have   taken  a  backward  step. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
given  adequate  consideration  to  the  matter 
of  timing.  Because  there  is  turmoil  In  one 
city  or  another,  such  as  Boston,  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  turmoil  wonld  necessarily  toe 
permanent.  Take  Little  Bock,  Arkansas  for 
example,  where  school  integration  had  to  be 
ft  .forced  with  the  aid  of  federal  troops,  yet 
today,  as  I  understand  It,  Integration  at  Little 
Rock  is  working  peacefully  and  without  any 
uproar  from  the  community.  Charlotte,  N.C. 
i>  another  example  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  others  where  busing  got  off  to  a  rocky 
f-tart  but  ended  up  by  community  accq|>tanoe. 
But,  you  say.  If  this  is  so,  why  not  get  all 
the  facts  through  a  national  surrey  of  the 
sort  you  haT*  proposed?  My  answer  Is  that 
the  very  proposal  will  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  white  supremacists  at  a  time  when 
what  Is  most  needed  is  for  public  opinion  to 
support  the  courts,  which  have  the  consU- 
ttttlonal  auttkorlty  and  duty  to  •llminate  dis- 
crimination and  to  frame  appropriate  orders 
in  each  particular  case  after  considering  all 
the  facts  and  circumstanoea.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  final  outcome  wlU  be  in  Boston,  but 
t  he  revised  order  of  the  District  Court,  lasaed 
after  the  most  thoroogh-gotng  study  and 
hearings,  lias  been  unanimously  upheld  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
\vhat  is  needed  now  Is  not  to  bold  still 
another  set  of  hearings  or  InvestlgatkHis 
which  would  simply  reopen  the  whole  can.- 
troversy  and  Increase  the  tensions,  but  rather 
to  support  the  courts'  actions  and  hope  for 
lime  (or  ftirther  Jtidlciia  action)  to  brhig 
its  own  solvents. 

Secondly.  I  have  difficulty  with  the  way 
in  which  you  propose  to  create  the  commis- 
sion. It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  proper 
for  Congress  in  effect  to  direct  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  Chief 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  to  appoint 
members  of  a  commission  wbldi  is  to  make 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  Congress. 
Perhaps  the  bill  would  merely  request  the 
Judges,  rather  than  direct  tbem.  but  In  attber 
case,  if  the  Judges  did  what  they  were  told 
or  asked  to  do  with  regard  to  appointing 
members  of  the  commission,  they  would  be 
setting  a  precedent  which  could  have  un- 
fortunate consequences.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  Imply  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  Issue  directions  to  the  judges,  U  the  bill 
were  so  couched,  or  to  put  pressure  cm  the 
Judges  to  comply  if  the  bill  were  in  the  form 
of  a  request.  If  the  Judges  were  to  turn  down 
the  direction  or  request  as  inq>roper  or  un- 
constitutional, they  would  be  inviting  a  dis- 
pute with  Congress  which  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  all  concerned. 

I  think  that  the  order  or  direction,  a.s  the 
case  might  be,  would  be  particularly  objec- 
tionable because  acceptance  by  the  judges 
would  Imply  that  Congress  had  constitution- 
al authority  not  only  to  make  the  request  or 
order,  but  to  legislate  with  regard  to  what 
kii'ds  of  decrees  the  courts  should  make  In 
cases  brought  before  them.  If  a  plaintiff  sties 
In  court  complaining  that  he  has  been  de- 
prived of  a  constitutional  right,  i.e.,  to 
eqtiallty  of  educational  opportunity,  and  the 
Court  finds  In  his  favor  that  he  has  in  fact 
been  deprived  ot  such  a  right,  it  is  the  court's 
duty  to  fix  the  remedy  under  all  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  and  after  hear- 
ing all  the  parties.  I  should  not  suppoee  that 
a  statute  of  Congress  purporting  to  regulate 
the  kinds  of  decrees  which  the  courts  could 
make  In  such  cases  would  stand  up  consti- 
tutionally. Congress  might,  p^haps,  pass  a 
statute  in  aid  of  court  decrees  in  such  cases, 
but  that  would  be  quite  a  different  matter 
from  legislating  as  to  when  and  under  what 
rlrcumstanoes  busing  would  be  a  permissi- 
ble remedy.  I  may  be  wrcmg,  and  I  have  not 
done  any  research  on  this,  but  I  am  reason- 
ably certain  that  you  have  here  a  problem 
of  the  separation  of  powers  and  that  the 
judiclar.'  would  reject  any  attempt  by  Ct-a- 


giess  to  limit  the  courts'  authority  to  shape 
remedies  for  the  violation  of  constitutional 
rights. 

A  fact-finding  commission  appointed  by 
the  President,  or  by  Congress  itself  or  by 
some  other  agency  specified  by  Congress, 
would  not  run  up  against  these  constitu- 
tional difficulties.  Nor  would  a  commission 
I4>pc4nted  by  the  judges  on  their  own  initia- 
tive to  aid  them  in  the  future  shaping  of 
decrees.  For  reasons  I  have  already  stated  in 
the  first  part  of  this  letter,  I  think  It  would 
be  unfortunate  If  such  a  commission  were 
appointed,  even  by  the  Judges  themselves, 
since  I  think  that  at  this  stage  of  history, 
the  courts  ought  to  continue  to  work  out 
the  problems  as  best  they  can  and  to  re- 
ceive the  supixirt  of  the  people  In  so  doing. 
But  at  least  their  action  would  not  Involve 
any  question  of  separation  of  powers. 

I  have  only  one  other  comment.  You  say 
toward  ttte  end  that  you  want  to  know  the 
best  way  for  school  children  oS  all  races  to 
obtain  a  good  education  "in  an  atmoQ>here 
free  of  racial  turmoil  and  recrtmlnation."  It 
seems  to  mxb  that  this  comes  very  close  to 
saying  that  compulsory  buslug  cannot  work. 
because  as  we  all  know  some  racial  ttirmoil 
ywi  recrimination  Is  almost  bound  to  arise 
wiienever  busing  is  ordered  over  white  pro- 
tests; It  may  not  last  for  long  but  it  is 
almost  bound  to  occur  tor  at  least  a  little 
VfMiit,  I  personally  think  that  this  is  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  to  right  the  wrongs 
created  by  centuries  of  dlscxlmlnatlon,  and 
it  grieves  me  that  you,  whom  I  admire  so 
mo^i.  should  seem  to  be  questioning  that 
position. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter;  I 
didnt  have  Um  time  to  make  it  shorter! 

Sincerely  yours  and  with  all  good  wishes. 
liLOTD  K.  Oaxbisok. 

House  of  Represektatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  March'6,  i976. 
Lloyd  K.  Garrison, 
New  Torfc,  N.Y. 

Deax  Lloyd:  I  appreciate  having  your  letter 
ot  February  25th  and  the  spirit  of  friendship 
with  which  it  was  written.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
disagree  on  this  Issue. 

I  hare  no  quarrel  with  taking  steps  to 
make  up  for  the  damage  of  i>ast  discrimina- 
tion— ^my  only  concern  Is  that  we  do  not  take 
steps  that  In  the  long  run  are  counterpro- 
ductive and  destructive.  I  am  willing  to  bear 
some  ttirmoll  and  pain — ^but  again  only  if  in 
the  long  run  we  are  successful  in  achieving 
our  goals  of  quality  education  and  a  racially 
Integrated  society.  At  this  point  many  ques- 
tion whether  the  turmoU  Is  only  temporary 
<^  whether  compulsory  racial  balance  is  not 
in  fact  going  to  cause  a  more  damaging  re- 
segregation  (through  white  flight  from  the 
public  schools  and  communities)  and  a  more 
embittered  division  between  the  races.  In 
New  Tork  City  as  of  October  1974  the  public 
school  system  was  67%  non-white,  and  71% 
nonwhlte  In  the  first  three  grades.  If  compul- 
sory racial  balancing  of  our  schools  causes 
New  York  City  to  lose  its  middle  class,  both 
black  and  white,  are  we  making  progress? 

Because  the  present  course  of  compulsory 
busing  and  racial  balance  in  our  schools  in 
tearing  at  the  ^-ery  fabric  of  our  cities,  I 
think  that  a  Commission's  review  of  where 
busing  has  brought  us  to  date  Is  necessary 
and  will  be  helpful.  For  if  indeed  it  Is 
siMva.  that  the  turmoU  and  white  flight 
persists  for  only  a  little  while  as  you  suggest, 
and  It  were  determined  that  tlic  sought  after 
goals  of  quality  education  and  better  Integra- 
tion of  the  races  were  In  fact  being  achieved 
over  the  long  run.  then  we  cotild  be  reassured 
in  continuing  our  busing  practices  and  en- 
during the  Initial  turmoil.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  demonstrated  that  we  are  pre- 
cipitating a  more  damaging  and  permanent 
resegregation.  shouldn't  we  know  about  it? 
In  all  candor,  while  I  am  concerned  that 
tae-  roinai.iini;  divisions  betv. eo;i  white  ar.d 


minOTlty  groups  be  erased,  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  continuation  of  ethnic  com- 
munities. Such  homogenity  gives  strength  to 
neighborhood  relationships  which  are  having 
a  hard  enough  time  surviving  today,  par- 
ticularly In  our  cities.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  opportunities  for  anyone  to  move  int.i 
any  neighborhood,  must  be  preserved  and 
protected  by  the  law.  And  as  part  of  that 
anyone,  and  occasionally  there  still  is  such 
a  situation,  who  engages  lu  an  Illegal  act  In 
keeping  someone  out  of  a  community  should 
be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law  with  a  jaU  term. 

Nelg^iborhood  schools  contribute  to  nei^b  - 
borhood  strength.  Perhaps  one  of  the  tluugs 
the  Commission  should  examine  is  whether 
those  areas  where  school  lines  Iiave  been 
drawn  to  achieve  greater  integration  and  yet 
whoee  hnundarlf^  are  equidistant  from  the 
school,  have  in  fact  been  nx>re  stuxsessf ul  In 
integrating  the  races,  not  only  la  the  schools 
but  in  the  c<Hnmunity,  than  those  in  which 
the  more  artificial  integration  has  been 
achieved  through  compulsory  busing.  In 
short,  all  techniques  that  have  been  em- 
ployed to  achieve  integration  should  be  re- 
viewed to  see  how  they've  worked. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  some 
problems  In  having  the  Commission  Members 
appointed  by  Judges.  My  reason  in  looking  to 
the  judiciary  for  aid  in  formulating  the 
Commission  was  to  remove  the  Commission 
from  tiM  political  arena,  and  the  pres- 
sures thereof,  as  much  as  possible.  Perhaps 
you  (x>ul<l  suggest  some  better  way  to  make 
ths  C<Huml8sion's  review  and  recommenda- 
tions as  objective  as  possible. 

I  am  fortified  in  my  resolve  to  pursue  my 
legislation  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  Profes-wr  James  Coleman  and 
Charles  SUberman.  leaders  in  the  field  of 
school  integration. 
Sincerely. 

Eow.Aitu  1.  Koch 


Lloyd  K.  Garrison. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  11. 1U76 
Congressman  Edwaxd  I.  Koch, 
Longvortli  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  E»:  Thanks  so  much  for  >-oiir 
thoughtful  letter  of  March  9.  I  feel  rather 
guilty  about  having  put  you  to  so  much 
trouble.  There  is  much  in  your  letter  that 
is  pjersuaslve.  Our  remaining  differences,  I 
think  stem  from  two  contrasting  as.stunp- 
tlons.  Mine  is  that  the  judges  are  feeling 
their  way  through  the  Immensely  difficult 
task  of  working  out  ways  and  means  of 
complying  with  the  con.stltutional  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court:  that 
there  Is  no  one  formula  applicable  to  every 
city  and  that  therefore,  the  case  by  ca.>-e 
approach  of  the  judges  is  the  only  feasible 
course  to  pursue.  And  I  have  the  conviction 
that  given  time  the  proces.s  u-lU  work  out 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  young  peo- 
ple involved.  You.  I  think.  as.sume  that  the 
present  course  ol  compulsory  busing  and 
racial  balance  in  oiu-  schools  is  tearing  at 
the  very  fabric  ol  our  cities"— a  broad  ge:;- 
erallzatlon  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  The 
decline  of  many  of  otur  cities — not  all  cf 
them  by  any  means — ^Is  due  to  many  causes 
of  which  the  integration  decisions  are  a 
very  minor  element.  And  it  seems  to  me 
tliat  your  bill  is  a  reflection  of  yotur  basic 
assumption,  tlxat  what  the  Judges  are  doing 
is  tearing  at  the  fabric  of  our  cities  and 
that,  therefore,  a  national  commission 
ought  to  examine  into  the  consequences 
of  the  court's  decisions,  whereas  I  would 
counsel  patience  and,  if  not  active  support 
of  the  judiciary,  at  least  a  willingness  to 
leave  them  free  to  do  what  they  tlilnk  best 
in  the  varying  situations  that  come  before 
them. 

Wiiile  I  don't  think  that  oc.r  differing  vie-.v 
p</ints  can  be  reconciled,  I  still  have  the 
>rrc:\te'-t  re-pt""t.  p.s  I  s.iid  in  mr  first  le'^er 
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for  your  judgment  and  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

In  regard  to  the  make-up  of  your  com- 
mission, It  seems  to  me  that  the  questions 
to  be  considered  are  fundamentally  educa- 
tional and  It  is  really  not  appropriate  for 
the  Judges  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  what  they 
themselves  are  doing.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  conflicts  are  so  emotional  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  figure  out  how  to  appoint  a  body 
that  would  be  as  free  from  racial  and  politi- 
cal biases  as  men  can  be.  The  only  sugges- 
tion that  hai  occurred  to  me  would  be  for 
the  President  to  call  together  a  group  of 
leading  university  presidents  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  astc 
them  to  appoint  a  commission  of  leading 
educators  to  report  their  findings  and  con- 
clusions to  the  president,  for  publication  and 
for  such  action  as  might  seem  appropriate. 
An  appropriation  for  this  purpose  could  be 
made  to  the  Office  of  Education,  which  could 
be  directed  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  com- 
mission. The  commission  should  pick  Its 
own  counsel  and  staff  and  the  members  of 
the  commission  should  be  directed  to  de- 
vote full  time,  or  approximately  full  time, 
to  the  work  and  should  be  adequately  com- 
pensated. I  believe  that  a  very  large  appro- 
priation would  be  necessary  to  produce  a 
really  meaningful  report,  because  of  the 
great  variables  between  on©  city  and  another 
and  the  necessity  of  inquiring  Into  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  the  movements  of 
middle  class  people  to  the  suburbs,  the  ori- 
gins and  leadership  of  each  set  of  conflicts, 
the  nature  of  each  court  decision  and  Its 
practical  con.sequence3,  etc. — a  truly  huge 
undertaking.  But  anything  short  of  this 
would  be  worthless  and  would  only  add 
further  to  the  confusion  and  controversy 
which  now  surrounds  this  whole  effort  of 
democracy  to  find  democratic  solutions  to 
human  problems. 

Forgive  my  burdening  you  with  another 
long  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Lloyd  K.  Garrison. 

Thii-d,  a  letter  from  one  who  opposes 
the   Commission,    because   she   believes 
that  busing  Is  clearly  wi-ong  and  should 
be  stopped  without  waiting  for  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  Commission: 
Attachment  C 
The  UNivERsrrv  of  the  State  of 
New    York,    the    State   Edxjca- 
tion  Department, 

February   18.    1970. 
Hon.   Edward   I.    Koch, 
House   of   Representaliies, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Ktxit:  I  am  responding 
to  your  letter  of  February  11  in  which  you 
request  my  comments  and  endorsement  of 
your  proposed  bill  (H.R.  11613)  to  establish 
a   commission   on  scho<jl    in'iegration. 

There  is  no  dotibt  in  my  mind  that  you 
are  well  intentloned  and  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing objectively  the  worth  of  compulsory 
busing  and  other  integration  measures  as 
means  of  bringing  about  'quality  education' 
in  cur  schools.  I  beUeve.  however,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  additional  commissions  or 
sttldies  of  integration.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
objectivity  to  highly  emotional  issues,  but 
the  Integration  experiences  in  Louisville, 
Boston,  and  all  too  many  other  places,  docu- 
ment the  obvious  conclusion  that  compul- 
sory busing  is  harmful  to  race  relation.?  and 
disruptive  for  the  schools. 

Segregation  by  law  Is  an  abomination. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  In  Broun  was  right 
to  strike  it  down.  However,  some  subsequent 
federal  and  state  court  decisions  have  not 
only  failed  to  contribute  to  Improved  educa- 
tion, but  by  Imposing  "social  engineering" 
on  the  schools  have  v.orsened  ra':e  re!.\tlons 


in  schools  and  commimity.  Even  If  your  pro- 
posed commission  shoulii  come  up  with  a 
■factual"  report,  it  cannot,  as  you  know,  bind 
Judges. 

The  "gut"  feeling  which  you  reported  to 
the  Congress  Is  the  right  one.  Compulsory 
busing  is  not  working.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
endorse  your  proposed  oommlBslon.  There  Is 
no  compelling  need  to  buttress  the  widely  ex- 
pressed public  opinion  that  compulsory  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance  In  the  school 
should  be  ended,  by  HEW  and  the  courts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

QENEvitVE  S.  Klein. 

Regent. 

And  lastly,  I  append  some  Interesting 
comments  from  those  who  have  other 
relevant  views: 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Today  I  re- 
ceived from  you  a  copy  of  the  Jan.  29  Con- 
gressional Record  In  which  you  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  commlssioa  to  study 
and  to  re-evaluate  the  merlte  of  busing. 

I  am  a  mother  of  2  young  school-age  chil- 
dren. I  am  Chinese  and  a  recent  Immigrant. 
For  my  children,  I  look  for  the  quality  of 
Education  in  schools.  The  mere  sitting  next 
to  a  white  child  does  aot  offer  quality  educa- 
tion. The  argument  for  busing,  I  understand 
is  that  there  are  better  schools  In  the  "white" 
neighborhoods.  Then  why  not  get  to  the 
root  of  this  Inequality.  Why  not  take  all 
the  money,  effort  now  spent  on  enforcing 
busing  and  put  all  that  or  maybe  even  more 
in  providing  better  schools  In  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. Why  not  increase  federal  funding  to 
provide  more  and  better  teaching  staff  and 
facilities,  for  example,  reduce  students- 
teacher  ratio  to  say,  15  to  1.  The  current 
students-teacher  ratio  of  some  40  to  1  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  teach  and 
the  students  to  learn. 

Learning  does  not  start  at  8  a.m.  nor 
does  It  end  at  3  p.m.  Children  learn  social 
adjustment,  leadership,  civic  duties,  and 
other  values  in  life  from  after-school  extra- 
curricular activities.  My  own  younger  sister 
was  sent  to  attend  a  "good  private"  school  at 
the  other  end  of  town.  It  took  her  one  hour 
to  travel  each  way  everyday.  She  was  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  day,  and  frustrated 
that  she  could  never  participate  In  any  of 
the  school  activities  nor  visit  and  of  her 
school  friends  after  school  due  to  the  great 
distance.  Bus-chUdreu  are  robbed  of  this 
part  of  their  education. 

Since  the  first  consideration  of  busing  In 
the  1960's,  I  feel  we  have  come  around  with  a 
great  deal  of  re-thlnking,  renewed  aware- 
ness of  ethnic  pride  and  appreciation  of 
cultural  contribution  from  different  racial, 
ethnic  groups.  I  would  like  to  see  my  children 
given  more  opportunity  to  learn  abotit  their 
heritage.  I  feel  many  of  my  black  friends 
are  in  for  Black  is  beautiful".  Racial  Inte- 
gration can  be  achieved  more  effectively  by 
more  effort  in  eliminating  Job  and  housing 
discrimination.  To  my  mind,  it  Is  funda- 
mental lo  provide  good  quality  education 
to  children  in  theii-  own  neighborhood.  Once 
they  have  good  education,  and  are  free  to  get 
good  jobs,  racial  Integration  will  be  achieved 
naturally.  In  my  opinion,  busing  Is  an  arbi- 
trary manipulation  thwarting  people's  basic 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  to  choose, 
whereas  efforts  in  eliminating  Job  and  hous- 
ing discrimination  is  assuring  one's  funda- 
mental rights. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  also  re- 
ililnking  this  .sensitive  Issue.  I  may  have 
exprc'i.sed  my  viewfs  on  a  complex  Issue  In  a 
very  simpli.stic  manner,  but  this  Is  how  I 
feel.  Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  express 
niy  opinion. 

Si.icerely  yours, 

Ming  H.  V/ako. 


The  iJNrvEHsrrT  of  Chicago, 

Department  or  ISconomics, 
Chicago,  III..  February  3, 1S7G. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  too  enjoyed  very  much  our 
plane  visii.  I  appreciate  your  sending  me  the 
draft  of  your  statement  on  a  commLssion  to 
investigate  bu&ing. 

Your  questions  are  excellent  questions  bvs' 
I  remain  skeptical  that  very  much  can  be 
contributed  to  them  or  to  the  solution  of  the 
busing  problem  by  the  kind  of  commission 
you  propose.  The  basic  problem  is  that  i):e 
questions  are  not  factual  questions  adnut- 
tlng  of  factual  answerc  but  Implicitly  involve 
questions  o£  vaUie  that  are  not  susceptible  oi 
handling  on  a  rational  level.  Many  of  the 
separate  items  have  been  the  subject  of  miu  li 
academic  study;  they  are  available.  But  the 
basic  issue  of  the  role  that  the  state  should 
play  vls-a-vls  the  individual  cannot  be  de- 
termined In  a  commission  Investigation. 

Do  let  me  urge  you  to  consider  more  seri- 
ously the  voucher  scheme  as  a  much  more 
Immediate  and  acceptable  solution  to  the 
busing  problem.  I  beUeve  that  It  would  re- 
ceive the  overwhelming  support  of  most  par- 
ents hi  this  country  tf  they  could  unde.- 
stand  exactly  what  Is  Involved. 
Cordially  yours, 

Milton  Frk-dma.v. 


The  Cftt  of  Ne-w  York,  Office  or 
the  Peesident  of  the  BoHorcH 
OF  Manhattan, 

New  York,  N.Y..  February  13, 1976. 
Hon.  Edwabo  I.  Koch, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  shall  be  away  the  coming  week 
as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  In  Brussels,  Belgium.  How- 
ever, I  have  scanned  your  proposal  for  a  13- 
member  national  study  commission. 

I  believe  that  Black  and  'White  Americans 
are  Impaired  In  their  ability  to  work,  live  and 
communicate  together,  as  adults,  when  they 
have  been  separated  and  become  alien  to  each 
other  In  different  schools  and  neighborhoods, 
as  children. 

I  believe  further,  that  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  of  a  child  Is  the  contact  which 
that  child  has  with  children  of  other  grotip=. 
neighborhoods  and  background.  How  to  ac- 
complish thU  objective  while  banks  and 
lendhig  Institutions  red-line  certaUi  areas  of 
our  cities  and  fall  to  lend  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hitegratlon  of  our  housing  In  those 
communities  leads  to  neighborhood  segrega- 
tion and  racial  separation  accompanied  by 
substandard  schools  In  our  poorer  and  racial- 
ly segregated  communities. 

.Ml  of  these  circumstances  gave  rise  to  :he 
court  action  to  desegregate  schools  and  tl>e 
resuhant  court  decisions  to  utilize  busing 
as  one  aliernaiive  method  of  school  desegre- 
gution. 

AnoMier  tool  for  school  desegregation  could 
e.\sily  be  infeg^rafed  housing  and  integrated 
communities.  But,  unfortunately,  many  of 
those  leaders  who  strongly  oppose  court  or- 
dered bussing  as  a  means  of  deeegregating 
our  schools  are  Just  against  bussing  and 
offer  no  early  Implementable  alternative 
Presidential  candidates,  Henry  Jackson  and 
George  Wallace  are  two  such  leaders. 

Yotir  proposal  for  a  national  study  com- 
nii^lon  could  be  helpful  Ed;  If  It  was  so 
structured  ais  to  permit  full  and  meaningful 
consideration  of  all  realistic  and  accomplish- 
able methods  of  school  desegregation.  And, 
I  thank  you  for  asking  me  for  my  opinion. 

With  warm  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Pksct  B.  Sutton. 
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Tax  XJTfmmstrr  or  thk 

Statk  09  New  York, 
Kev  York,  Uarch  1. 1B7S. 
Hen.  Soward  L  Koch, 
Congress  of  the   United   States,  Bouse  of 

Representatives,  Longicorth  Office  Bvild- 

ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  GoNMEasiiAN  Koch:  Thank  yon  for 
sending  me  your  bUl,  HJL  1181S.  I  bdlere 
that  an  Inquiry  Into  the  matter  of  BChooUng 
as  a  means  by  which  racial  discrimination 
can  be  lessened  could  be  useful,  but  certainly 
I  would  not  turn  to  the  Judiciary  for  such  a 
study. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  educational  and  social 
Inquiry,  not  essentially  a  matter  of  law.  We 
know  what  the  law  Is.  What  frustrates 
judges — and  perhaps  caused  Judge  Garrlty 
on  one  occasion  to  rlolate  the  OonBtltution 
In  reproTlng  antl-tnising  advocates,  and 
caused  ttia  LoulsrUle  U.S.  Diflttlct  Judge  to 
give  the  presa  priiU»d  bandouts.  like  a  PR 
man.  on  "guidelines"  by  wlilefa  to  Interpret 
his  decision — ^is  that  the  Judldary  tuw  ttie 
authority  to  state  the  law  but  not  tbe  legis- 
lative or  administrative  means  to  oaxiy  It 
out.  In  any  event,  the  19S4  Brown  rteoteinn 
went  beyond  the  matter  of  law  and  intnv- 
duced  (dubiously.  I  think)  social  science 
luvestigaUone  Into  the  decision. 

An  Inquiry  abould  be  put  Into  the  hands 
of  educatocB,  parents,  sodal  actenttets,  and 
elected  repreaentatlves  of  tiie  peof>le. 

Tliat's  my  view. 
Yofuia. 

WnXIAM  JOVANOVICH. 


THE  THUMBS  ON  THE  TRADE 
SCALES 

(Mr.  lyENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  will  soon  make  a  decision  which  Is 
critical  to  the  economic  wdfare  of  de 
U.S.  specialty  steel  industry  and  Its 
many  thousands  of  employees.  I  make 
reference  to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  which 
recommended  to  the  n;«akient  that 
quotas  be  established  for  certain  kinds 
of  specialty  steel  imported  Into  the 
United  States. 

Recently,  along  with  other  Members,  1 
met  with  the  Presldwt  and  urged  him 
to  accept  and  Implement  the  Trade  Com- 
mission's recommoidations. 

In  the  February  9.  1976  Issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week,  there  aM)eared  an  article  by 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Simmons,  president  of 
All^jieny  liudlum  Steel  Corp.  This  arti- 
cle goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  faced 
by  American  businesses  In  their  effort 
to  compete  with  the  trade  policies  of 
foreign  governments  and  companies.  I 
commend  thi.s  article  to  m.v  colleagues* 
attention. 

The  Thumbs  on  the  Trade  Scalxs 

Analysts  of  international  problems  tend 
to  forget  that  the  U.S.  Is  the  only  great  in- 
dvistrial  nation  that  still  maintains  an  arms- 
length  relation  between  business  and  govern- 
ment. American  companies  in  many  of  our 
most  essential  Industries  are  increasingly 
forced  to  compete,  not  Just  with  their  coun- 
terparts abroad,  but  with  foreign  national 
governments. 

Under  these  conditions.  Industry  in  the 
U.S.  is  compelled  to  Uve — or  die — by  one  set 
of  rules  whUe  Its  adversaries  around  the 
world  play  the  game  by  totally  tfUferent 
rules  that  too  often  are  divorced  from  the 
protit   system   and   bear  little  or  no  rela- 


^^Pih'r  to  costs  oS  production.  This  situa- 
tion raises  a  serious  question  as  to  ahetber 
any  ^"n^'^"  company  in  a  manufacturing 
Indiutxy  can  compete  with  government- 
owned,  govemment-dlrectAd,  or  government- 
subsidized  foreign  firms  and  cartels  that  do 
not  have  to  confront  the  ultimate  discipline 
of  the  free  martcet  system. 

The  double  standard  that  prevails  In  In- 
ternational trade  makes  our  domestic  mar- 
ket— the  largest  and  most  lucrative  in  the 
world — easy  prey  for  foreign  producers.  By 
dumping,  predatory  pricing,  and  other  prac- 
tices that  amount  to  the  same-foreign-owned 
or  subsidized  companies  have  systematically 
and  inexorably  captured  key  markets.  In  the 
short  run,  these  Imports  may  appear  to 
benefit  the  consumer,  but  in  the  longer  run 
they  leave  our  domestic  companies  unable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  economy.  Then,  when 
shortages  develop,  foreign  suppliers  can 
chazge  a  significant  premium  for  their 
products,  as  they  did  in  1973  and  1974. 

Please  do  not  misundeistand,  I  believe  In 
free  trade,  and  I  am  prepared  to  let  the  prin- 
ciple of  oon^Mtrative  advantage  determine 
who  wins  and  who  loses  in  the  contest  for 
markets.  But  I  inslBt  that  free  trade  cannot 
eilst  without  generaUy  equal  rules,  with  all 
parties  competing  on  the  basis  of  costs, 
technology,  and  productivity. 
iMPsnxa 

TtaglcaUy,  this  kind  of  free  and  fair  trade 
rarely  exists  In  the  real  world.  This  reality 
has  been  driven  home  to  me  by  my  cor- 
porate experience  in  recent  years.  As  presi- 
dent oC  a  company  that  is  a  primary  pro- 
ducer of  specialty  steels,  I  have  personally 
wltnesaed  the  destructive  impact  of  a  lop- 
sided trading  situation  on  this  important 
Amerloan  Industry. 

Specialty  steels  are  absolutely  essential  to 
evKy  major  manufacturing  Industry  in  the 
UB. — ^to  aU  the  eneigy  Industries,  aerospace, 
commimlcatione,  tramportatioii.  chemicals, 
food  processing,  and  bmhv.  There  is  no  eco- 
nomle  aetlTlty  in  our  society  that  does  not 
require  specialty  steels.  Yet  m  1975  Imports 
captuzed  60%  ct  the  domestic  maiket  (or 
some  sgieclalty  steel  products  and  helped  In- 
crease unemployment  in  the  Industry  to 
levels  as  high  as  40%.  Sh^ments  fen  by  more 
than  45%  from  1974.  exaggerating  the  al- 
ready serious  liiQ>act  of  the  recession. 

The  gains  of  the  foreign  producers  are  not 
based  on  superior  technology.  Foreign  spe- 
cialty steel  producers  conceded  at  recent 
hearings  before  the  International  Trade 
Commission  that  American  companies  are  at 
least  their  match  in  the  realms  of  tech- 
nology and  productivity. 

American  companies  are  losing  their  mar- 
kets because  they  cannot  afford  to  match 
the  discounts  of  up  to  50%  that  foreign 
stainless  steel  and  tool  steel  producers  offer 
our  American  customers.  We  have  found  that 
no  matter  how  many  times  we  lower  our 
prices,  foreign  producers  alll  lower  them 
further. 

How  can  they  afford  to  do  It?  Quite  simply, 
most  of  them  do  not  have  to  be  concerned 
about  profits.  More  than  70'";  of  the  world's 
steel  capacity  Is  now  either  govemment- 
oa^ned  mr  heavily  subsldl2ed.  In  Britain,  the 
steel  industry  Is  almost  entirely  owned  by 
the  government,  and  in  1975  it  lost  more 
than  ^500  million.  In  spite  of  this,  the  British 
government  Is  providing  or  guaranteeing 
funds  for  a  $2.5  bUlIon  capital  program  for 
steel.  One  might  ask  whether  any  investor- 
owned  conipany  In  the  U.S.  could  ignore 
such  losses  and  proceed  with  major  expan- 
sion. 

Japanese  specialty  steel  producers,  nearly 
all  operating  in  1975  at  substantial  losses, 
were  encouraged  to  form  "recession  cartels" 
to  control  production  and  prices  as  weU  a^ 
cartels  to  control  pricing  of  Imported  raw 
materials. 

I.'i  addition,  the  Japanese  National  Bank 


has  provided  "Impact  loans"  to  q>eclalty  Bted 
companies,  which  have  enabled  them  to  oon- 
tinue  sdllng  in  tlie  U3.  market  at  prices  far 
below  ours,  even  ttMMxgh  VS.  prices  for  some 
products  have  been  reduced  by  more  than 
20%. 

In  Sweden,  as  Prime  Ifinister  Olof  Palme 
confirmed  In  his  intervlev  with  busihess 
WE£K  In  December,  specialty  steSI  producers 
receive  government  loans  and  grants  to  carry 
excessive  inventories.  The  government  will 
not  permit  them  to  lay  off  wortters  when 
demand  faUs.  French  producers  receive  gov- 
ernment aid  "to  carry  them  through  the 
present  difficult  period." 

TSADE     POUCr 

Our  industry  is  not  the  only  one  facing 
this  problem.  Many  others,  equally  vital,  are 
being  attacked  in  the  same  fashion.  VS.  flag 
airlines,  stockholder-owned,  fight  desperate- 
ly to  remain  viable  against  government- 
owned  foreign  atrlines,  which  need  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  profit.  The  Japanese 
computer  Industry  Is  being  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  its  government  so  that  It  may 
compete  more  effectively  worldwide.  Many 
foreign  auto  producers  have  their  gonra- 
ments  as  significant  partners — in  terms  of 
ownership  and  even  more  Important  in  terms 
of  economic  objectives.  Throughout  most  of 
the  world  there  is  a  pervasive  attitude  of  co- 
operation between  governments  and  indtis- 
trles. 

It  is  dear  that  many  nations  of  the  world 
are  l>ecoining  more  and  more  Involved  In 
economic  areas  which  we  view  as  the  "private 
sector"  in  the  VJ8.  As  these  nations  give  their 
backing  to  Industries  they  consider  economi- 
cally strategic,  we  here  must  rethink  the 
broad  question  of  trade  poUcy.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  free  trade  if  the  competing  com- 
panies do  not  have  to  play  by  the  same  rules? 
IS  oompetltlon  really  oompetttloii  at  an  In 
such  a  game?  Does  the  theoretically  attrac- 
tive concept  of  comparative  advantage  have 
relevance  in  an  environment  such  as  this? 

America's  superior  technology  stUI  gives 
many  of  our  industries  an  edge  over  foreign 
compeUtion.  However,  as  we  continue  to  ex- 
port our  technology  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
this  advantage  is  not  as  telling  as  It  iMice 
was,  and  it  wiu  become  less  so  in  the  years 
ahead.  At  some  point — and  the  socmer  the 
better  in  my  opinion — we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  growing  foreign  government  involve- 
ment in  business  is  a  way  of  exporting  their 
unemployment  to  the  U.S. 

Congress  sought  to  correct  parts  of  the 
problem  with  the  1974  Trade  Act,  which  was 
designed  to  provide  American  companies  and 
workers  with  relief  if  they  can  prove  that  im- 
ports are  a  substantial  cause  of  injury.  But 
the  broader  Issue  I  have  raised  remains  to  be 
examined.  Can  any  U.S.  company  effectively 
compete  or  be  expected  to  compete  with  for- 
eign-owned or  forelgn-fiubstdlzed  companies 
that  are  used  as  instruments  of  national  eco- 
nomic and  political  policy? 

The  new  "world  economics"  being  prac- 
ticed worldwide  clearly  requires  public  de- 
bate and  appropriate  action. 

Such  action  should  start  with  an  Ini- 
niediate  investigation  by  an  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committee,  recognizing  that  in- 
deed there  are  "new  dimensions"  to  the  sub- 
ject of  international  trade.  If  existing  legis- 
lation permits,  temporary  quotas  should  be 
applied  to  products  where  producing  com- 
panies are  clearly  victims  of  unfair  competi- 
tion. If  new  legislation  Is  needed,  the  com- 
mittee should  recommend  it. 

Having  taken  these  temporary  measures. 
Congress  should  then  begin  examining  the 
broad  issues  of  world  economic  competition 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  longer-term  solution. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  "black- 
hat-white-bat"  logic  no  longer  describes  free 
trade  and  protectionism.  All  imports  are  not 
necessarily  good,  nor  are  they  all  bad.  The 
label  "protectionism"  mtust  not  stop  us  from 
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■eyeing  ways  to  protect  American  companies, 
AnMrtcan  jobs,  and  American  self-interest 
from  predAtory  practices  that  would  be  Il- 
legal under  American  law. 


IMPROVING  THE  FOREST  AND 
RANQELAND  RENEWABLE  RE- 
SOURCES 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  noted  with  concern 
during  the  past  several  years  the  great 
debate  between  those  concerned  with 
forest  management  practices  and  those 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lative guidelines  in  our  national  forests.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
debate  regardlrig  the  harvesting  of  our 
timber  resources. 

Time  has  demonstrated  that  we  need 
more  than  a  new  prescription  for  sell- 
ing timber.  We  need  a  fundamental  re- 
form In  managing  all  of  the  resources 
associated,  with  forested  land  of  the 
national  forest  system. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to: 

First.  Prescribe  by  regulation  the  en- 
vironmentally approved  forest  practices 
and  cutting  methods  generally  available 
for  application  in  the  national  forests. 
The  law  and  accompanying  report 
would  provide  specific  guidance  to  insure 
that  the  regulations  will  be  scientifically 
and  environmentally  sound: 

Second.  Define  forest  regions,  forest 
types,  and  forest  species ; 

Third.  Spell  out  the  practices  generally 
applicable  to  each  region,  type,  and 
species ; 

Fourth.  Make  certain  that  forests 
apply  these  practices  in  our  inter- 
disciplinary manner  so  that  all  of  tlie 
renewable  resources  would  be  treated 
In  an  ecologically  sensible  manner;  and 

Fifth.  Establish  that  forest  cutting 
would  proceed  only  if  done  in  accord  with 
the  approved  guidelines,  with  exception 
that,  for  research  pm-poses,  tlie  explora- 
tion and  application  of  new  concepts 
could  be  applied  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
directed  to  develop  with  public  input,  the 
regulations  and  plans  needed  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  forth  in  tliis  act. 

Among  our  Nation's  most  valuable  and 
unique  natural  resources  are  its  forests — 
valuable  because  of  its  numerous  uses, 
unique  because  this  resource  is  rene^:^'- 
able. 

Those  of  us  living  in  California  with 
its  vast  forest  resources,  both  public  and 
private,  are  well  aware  of  their  im- 
portance not  only  to  our  local  economy, 
but  also  to  the  Nation.  It  is.  therefore, 
paramount  that  we  provide  direction  to 
assume  that  all  the  multiple  uses  in  the 
forest  are  realized.  This  bill  seeks  to 
strengthen  resource  manage.n.ent  so  that 
it  is  ecoloEiically  effective. 


AMEND   AGRICULTURE   CENSUS 

tMr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  pennission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  several  months  my  o£Qce  has 
received  many  complaints  from  Iowa 
farmers  regarding  the  agricultural  cen- 
sus. Farmers  are  required  by  law  to  re- 
spond and  there  are  reports  of  some 
rather  undiplomatic  telephone  calls  ask- 
ing personal  questions  over  party  lines 
of  farmers  who  had  not  responded. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  now 
suspended  publication  of  preliminary 
county  data  because  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  their  totals.  The  1969  agricul- 
tural census  was  17.6  percent  incomplete 
according  to  quality  checks  made  at 
that  time.  The  current  census  appears 
to  be  even  more  deficient. 

We  must  avoid  a  future  repetition  of 
the  Irritation  that  developed  in  taking 
the  recent  census  of  agriculture.  We  also 
must  obtain  more  accurate  and  more 
timely  information  than  is  available  in 
the  recent  censuses  of  agriculture. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  12397,  a  bill  to  prevent  a  change  in 
the  definition  of  a  farm  prior  to  June  20, 
1976,  and  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
collecting  agricultural  census  type  data 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  demands  made  on  tlie  respond- 
ents, and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  information,  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  use 
sampling  methods  in  future  information 
collection  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  in  the  use  of  sampling  methods 
for  the  collection  of  annual  agricultural 
production  data.  American  Agribusiness 
Associates  in  a  special  1973  study,  con- 
cluded that  more  accui'ate  agricultural 
data  of  the  type  collected  by  the  agri- 
cultural census  could  be  collected  by  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  at  no 
higher  cost. 

More  recently  the  Association  of  State 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  pas.scd  a  reso- 
lution requesting  that  the  responsibility 
for  collecting  agriculture  census  type 
data  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  the  Department 
of  Agricultui'e. 

The  Office  of  Technologj-  Assessment, 
as  a  part  of  its  a.sse.ssment  of  food,  agri- 
culture, and  nutrition  information  sys- 
tems, urged  that  congressional  commit- 
tees study  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  integrating  the  staff  and  activities  of 
the  agricultural  census  into  the  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service. 

H.R.  12397  also  reinstates  throush 
June  30.  1976.  the  Censu.s  Bureau's  defi- 
nition of  a  fann  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  August  1975.  At  that  time,  the 
Bureau  of  tiie  Censas  and  the  Depart- 
:r.ent  of  Agriculture  jointly  announced 
the  adoption  of  a  new  definition  of  the 
term  farm"  for  census  purposes.  Under 
the  old  definition,  a  farm  iticludcd  any 
place  which  produced  agricultural  goods 
selling  for  at  Iea.st  $2.50  in  a  year,  or  any 
place  measuring.'  at  least  10  acres  and 
producing  at  least  $50  in  agricultural 
products.  Under  the  new  definition,  a 
'aiTii   includes   only  places   which  pro- 


duce at  least  $1,000  wortli  of  farm  prod- 
ucts a  year. 

Tlie  eventual  effects  of  this  change  in 
definition  are  unknown.  The  section  of 
H.R.  12397  preventing  a  change  In  tlie 
definition  of  a  farm  prior  to  June  30. 
1976  is  identical  with  similar  provisions 
in  H.R.  7824  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  1 7 
and  by  the  Senate  on  March  1,  1976.  It 
is  included  here  to  accommodate  the 
5t.atutorj-  i-equirements  for  the  transi- 
tion. 

H.R.  12397  is  set  forth  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

H.R.  12397 
A  bill  to  amend  .section  142  of  tUle  13  and 
section  411(a)  of  tltlo  7,  United  States 
Code,  to  prevent  a  change  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  farm  prior  to  June  30,  1076,  to 
relieve  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
responslbuity  fo'  taking  cenauaea  of  agri- 
culture every  fifth  year,  and  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  com- 
parable information  using  sampling  meth- 
ods 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  .sec- 
tion 142  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  is 
repealed  and  replaced  by  the  following  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  continue  the 
statistical  classification  of  farms  In  effect 
on  January  1.  1975,  with  respect  to  censuses 
taken  under  section  142  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  effective  through  June  ao,  1976. 
and  any  statistical  report  Issued  on  or  oefore 
June  30.  1976,  with  respect  to  any  such 
census  shall  reflect  such  claaslflcatlon,  but 
may  also  Include  additional  claaslflcatlous  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  411(a)  of  title  7  I'^ 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  be- 
fore "The"  and  insert  the  following  new 
paragraphs; 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  also 
shall  collect  Information  on  agriculture,  ir- 
rigation, and  drainage,  on  a  sample  basis. 
comparable  to  the  Information  previously 
collected  every  five  years  In  the  census  of 
agriculture. 

••(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
statistical  method  known  as  'sampling'  Is  not 
appropriate  for  the  collection  of  Information 
relating  to  the  cla.sslficatlon  of  farms,  he 
may  use  another  method  to  collect  such  In- 
formation :  Provided,  That  In  collecting  such 
Information,  tlie  Secretary  (A)  shall  seek  to 
reduce  the  time  necessary  to  respond  to  the 
questions  involved;  and  (B)  shall  not  use 
any  method  which  Imposes  unnecessary  re- 
quirements upon  persons  responding  to 
such  questions:  Provided  fitrther.  That  the 
authority  contained  herein  shall  not  coii- 
s'-ltute  Riitlioriiy  to  secure  access  to  or  ex- 
amine Federal  Income  tax  returns,". 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.'.f-nce  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Karth,  for  today  and  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
ti\e  progi-am  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hasten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  luclude  extra- 
neous matter: ) 
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Mr.  RiNALDO,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kekp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Moubers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  C^arr)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKO'wsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Ctonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Revss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DcsvNEY  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,573. 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfixld. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Latta.     . 

Mr.  Qttie.       I 

Mr.  Wiggins  in  two  mstances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

(The  following  Membei-s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carr)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarlcs : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances-. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  mstances. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  In- 
.'Jtances. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr  Rosenthal. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admiiiistratlon,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

an.  1313.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ol  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
ou  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  RoUa,  Mo.,  for  airport  purposes; 

HJt.  2575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Algona,  Iowa,  for  airport  purposes; 

Hit.  3440.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Orand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  airport 
purposes; 

H.R.  9617.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Alva,  Okla.,  for  airport  purposes; 

H.R.  11665.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  23,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-342),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  and 

HJl.  11893.  An  act  to  Increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  11, 
1976  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJt.  6516.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Consiuner  Credit  Protection  Act  to  in- 
clude discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  reUgion,  national  origin,  and  age,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HH.  8835.  An  act  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
inadequate  and  misleading  leasing  informa- 
tion, ass\u«  meaningful  disclosure  of  lease 
terms,  and  limit  ultimate  liability  in  connec- 
tion with  leasing  of  personal  property  pri- 
marily for  personal,  famUy,  or  household 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.> 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1976,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIICNS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2815.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  funds  between  the  subdivisions 
of  the  "Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense 
Agencies"  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  Public  Law  94-212 
(90  Stat.  157»;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2816.  A  letter  from  the  Seoretarj'  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
her  comments  on  the  report  of  the  Comp- 


troller General,  dated  February  27,  1976,  re- 
garding the  rescission  of  RehabiUtation  Xxmui 
Funds  (R76-38A);  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Appropriations . 

2817.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a  report 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the 
Budget  on  budget  options  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
pursuant  to  section  202(f)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
407);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  lUustrations. 

2818.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
in  the  submission  of  the  report  on  the  nutri- 
tion program  staff  study  required  by  section 
19  of  Public  Law  94-105;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2819.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  piu^uant 
to  5  use.  552(d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2820.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  change  in  the 
Department's  system  of  records,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2821.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  change  in  the 
agency's  system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a<o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2822.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Ad- 
ministration and  Management,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  change  in  the  Depart- 
ment's system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5 
U£.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2823.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration,  ESiergy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proi>oeed  change  in  the 
agency's  system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2824.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Privacy 
Protection  Study  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  Conunission's  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  5(a)(5)(A)  of  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2825.  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
112(b)  of  Public  Law  94-403;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

2826.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  interim  report 
on  the  Wett  Coast  Corridor  Study,  purb-.iaut 
to  section  13  of  Public  Law  93-496:  ti  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  ai;d  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2827.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
CurreJicy,  transmitting  the  first  aiuiual  re- 
port of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Division  of  his 
office,  pursuant  to  section  18(f)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Coinuiis.sion  Act,  as  amended 
(88  Stat.  2197);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2828.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  Implement 
the  "Convention  to  Prevent  and  Punish  the 
Act  of  Terrorism  Taking  the  Form  of  Crimes 
Against  Persons  and  Related  Extortion  that 
are  of  International  Significance"  and  the 
"Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Crimes  Against  Internationally  Pro- 
tected Person.s.  including  Diplomatic  Agents", 
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and  for  other  purpobes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

2829.  A  letter  from  the  Commlseloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneflclarles  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
id)  of  the  Immigraiion  and  Nationality  Act, 
rui  amended;  to  the  Commiitee  on  the  Ju- 
axlary. 

2830.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  du 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2831.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Irau.^- 
portatlon,  transmitting  a  drajt  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  change  the  penalty  applicable  to 
83ctlon  1101,  Hazards  to  Air  Commerce:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tran.s- 
portatlon. 

2832.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlbtrutor,  US. 
Envlroiunental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  pollution  abatement  and  re- 
search programs  to  maintain  and  restore  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  Nation's  estu- 
aries, pursuant  to  section  104(n)  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (86  Stat.  823) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  cf 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
[Pursuant    to    the   order   of    the   House   on 

Mar.  11,  1076,  the  jo'.louing  report.^  ucrr 

filed  on  Mar.  12,  1976  \ 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7743.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-5781.  as 
amended;  with  anitndrnent  (Kept  No.  94- 
894).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ms.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUl'.erles.  House  Julat  Resolu- 
tion 738,  Joint  resolution  providing  fwr  Fed- 
eral paiticipatlon  in  preserving  the  Tu!e  elk 
population  In  California;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-875).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  ll'.e  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEV:  Committee  on  Iiit«?rlor  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9725.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  tiie  cooperation  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  I.itcrlor  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  roi,ulaUoa  of  surface  cojil  mining  op- 
eration., and  the  acqvilslticn  a.^.d  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines,  F.nd  for  other  pur- 
po.sei,;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  94-87G». 
Referred  to  ti^e  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou  e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  Mar.  15.  1976[ 

Mr.  TEAOUE:  Commit :ee  on  Sclcn'-e  und 
Techno'.ofV.  HR.  12433.  A  bill  to  autoorlze 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  f  l  r  re.searLh  aid 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
re  earth  and  pro{:rain  mana^;einenr.  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  94-8a7).  Re:erre<l 
to  the  Committee  o;  11- e  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGOS:  Committee  o:i  t!  e  Dl-.ir.'  t  of 
Columbia.  BJt.  10820.  A  bill  to  ameri'J  ihe 
Act  establishing  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  prohtbl',  the  un.iuthorl/ed 
u.se  of  a  motor  vehicle  obtained  under  a 
written  rental  or  other  agreement;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-898).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whcle  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIOG3:  Commiitee  on  the  Dl.slri.  t  of 


Columbia.  H.R.  12132.  A  bill  to  extend  as  an 

emergency  measure  for  one  year  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower 
Act  of  1970.  (Rept.  No.  94-899).  R«ferred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous«  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Ri;les.  House  Resolution  1088.  Resolution 
provUUng  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11698, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  throuf;h  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  (Rept.  No.  94  900).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  Hou.se  Resolution  1089.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  considera'.lon  of  H.R.  12046, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  relief  an!  rehabilitation 
a.s.sl.stance  tq  the  victims  cf  the  earthquakes 
In  Guatemala,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  94-901 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia;  Committee  on 
Rules  Resolution  1090.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12226.  a  bill 
to  amei'd  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  (Rept. 
No   94-;)02).  Referred  to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN-  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  125J5.  A  bill  to  extend  from 
.■\prll  1  to  October  I,  1976.  the  maximum  pe- 
riod durl'ig  which  recipients  of  services  on 
September  33,  1975,  under  titles  IV-A  and 
VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  may  continue 
to  receive  services  under  title  XX  of  that 
Act  wltho>it  individual  determinations. 
(Rept  No.  94- 0^13  1  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILL  S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  intrcxluced  and  severally  referred 
a.=;  follows : 

By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
HR     12494.    A    bUl    to   amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
miUf'e  on  W;ivs  and  Mean.s. 
By  Mr  CARNEY: 
H  R    12495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under    tlie    medica.-e    program    for    rertain 
.services  performed  by  clUropractors;   to  the 
Committee  o:i  Wavs  and   Means. 
Bv  Mr  D.WIS: 
H  R    12196.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  "".f  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and   for  other  pur- 
po.ics;   to  tlie  C-niini'tce  o:i   Post  Odice  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DRIN.^N  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 

d:i.lo,  Mr.  Burke  of  Ma.jsach usetts , 

Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Gi'ti':,  Mr.  Hah- 

RiNi.TON.    Mr.    HvDF,    Mr     OrriNc.FR, 

Mr.  Rei-ss,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr  St  hfuer, 

Mr.   SFniERLiNG.    M.S.   Spellm.m*.   Mr. 

Stark.  :.Tr    Tii  i.Mp:iON.  Mr.  TsuNcas, 

and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 

H.R    12497.  A  bill  to  establi.sh  the  rred..rlck 

Law  Olmsted  Home  and  OtTice  In  Brookllne. 

Mas.s  ,    as    a    national    hl.rlorlc    site;    to    the 

Committee  on  Iplerior  and  In~.ular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  hlnwelf  and  Mr. 
Coi.i  INS  of  IUiLicl5)  : 
H  R    12498  A  bill  to  establl  h  un  Independ- 
ent agency  to  administer  tlie  Internal  rev- 
enue laws;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mesms. 

By  Mrs  FENWICX  (  for  herself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa)  : 
K.R.  12199  A  bill  to  amend  th-'  Social 
Sectirlty  Act  to  provide  that  no  increase  In 
public  a.ssLs  tar -.CO  benefii.s  imder  Federal 
;:  roprams  shall  dL^'/ualify  a  recipient  from 
income  re(iulrcmpi;i.s  of  any  one  or  mor© 
pf  the  bf^nefits  previously  enjoyed  under  one 
or  more  of  these  propr-ims;  to  the  Committee 
o:i  v\'.ivs  .T:.d  Means. 


By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    Mm£elf,    Mr. 
MncvA,      Mr.      Baocus,      and      Mr. 
SoLASz) : 
HR.  12500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    remove    the    time 
limitation  within  which  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HIULIS : 
H.R.    12501.   A   bin   to   terminate   the   au- 
thorization of  the  navigation  study  and  sur- 
vey of  the  Wabash  River,  Ind.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F>ubllc  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  his.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  12602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    persons    Injured    by    certahi 
criminal  acts,  to  malte  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciirv. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sisk)  : 
HR.  12503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

P.y  Mr.    KASTENMETER    (for   hlm'.elf, 
Mr.  Edwasds  of  California,  Mr.  Mik- 
va,  Mr.  Dadillo,  Mr.  BaowN  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  Hahrington, 
Mr.    HEI..STOSK1,    Mr.    Magtttre,    Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MosiiER,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pattibont 
of   New   York,   Mr.    Rosenthai.,   Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Uoall,  and  Mr.  Youno  if 
Georgia)  ; 
H.R.  12504.  A  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  re- 
form title  18  of  the  United  States  Code:   lo 
make  appropriate  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;   to  make  con- 
forming amendinent.s  to  criminal  provlslon.s 
of  other  titles  of  the  United  States  Code;  and 
for  other  pUipo:;ea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAHON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cederbfrg)  : 
H  R.  12505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a), 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithso- 
nian In.stltutlon  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H  R.  12306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
2.  1940.  as  amended,  to  remove  the  limit  oi 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fl^herle*;. 

HR.  12507,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  construct  museum  sup- 
port facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
W'rk.'-  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MOAKIEY: 
H  R  12508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intwn.'! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro-lde  an  optlona' 
credit  for  taxes  or  rent  paid  on  a  principal 
residence  by  persons  who  are  65  ye."rs  of  a^e 
or  o'.dfT,  and  bv  persons  v.ho  are  hfindi- 
ca;>ned;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mcims. 

H  R  U'TO).  A  bill  to  f.m-'.d  title  XX  of  the 
Soc'al  SoiMultv  Act  to  provlc'e  for  Increa.sc  . 
lit  the  atstTega'e  amount  available  for  .social 
•-orvices  payn'.ents  to  States  tliereunder  so  as 
to  reflect  rl:rs  In  the  cost  cf  living;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Rfeans. 

H  R.  li'jli)  A  hill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
•$5,000  exemptlf  n  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  anntiltles.  pensions,  or 
other  rot Iremei'.t  bfiieflts:  io  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  12511.  A  bl'l  to  amend  the  Internal 
Peven'"?  Code  of  1954  to  provide,  In  the  ca.se 
of  an  Individual,  a  credit  (not  to  exceed 
J-'OO)  cr  a  deduction  (not  to  exceed  tSOO)  for 
public  transit  fare  expenditures  Incurred  In 
♦raie'.iiu  to  and  ff>  ;'i  work;  and  In  the  case 
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of  handicapped  IndlTidual  unable  to  uso 
public  transportation,  a  credit  (not  to  ez« 
ceed  $750)  or  a  deduction  (not  to  exceed 
i53.000)  for  reasonable  transportation  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  traveling  to  and  from 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  12612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemptl<Mi  for  a  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  or  bis  dependent,  wbo  is  disabled 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET    (for  bimseU,  Mr. 
Baoiluo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  CONTB,  Mr.  Eogas,  Mr.  Oibbons, 
and  Mr.  Ottinoeb)  : 
H.R.  12513.  A  biU  to  problbit  State  and 
local  law  from  permitting  construction  which 
interferes  with  simlight  necessary  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Oude)  : 
H.R.  12614.  A  blU  to  revise  chapter  99  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  sexual  assaults 
In   the   special   Jtu-lsdlctlon  of  the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  12616.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalty 
provided  for  certain  firearms  offenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12616.  A  biU  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
use  of  a  flreaim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12617.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  penalties 
provided  for  certain  vlolationn  of  chapter  44 
(firearms) ;  to  the  Comml 'tee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  12618.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  pub- 
lic works  capital  development  and  invest- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bos  Wilsom)  (by  request) : 
HJl.  12619.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  309  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
ditional pay  for  performance  of  administra- 
tive duty  by  members  of  the  Reserve  and 
National  Ouard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  12620.  A  biU  to  amend  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  to  refine  the  procedures  for 
adjustments  in  military  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  QUIE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Beix. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Ebi.enbobn,  Mr. 
OooDUNG,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Ckderbexg,  Mr.  Don  H.  Claxtsen, 
Mr.  CocHiiAN,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniei.,  Mr.   Oradison,  Mr.  Hilus, 
Mr.     8TX3GER     of     Wisconsin,     Mr. 
WHrrxHxntsT,  and  Mr.  Kindness)  : 
H.R.  12521.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  programs  of  financial 
assistance    to    States   for    educational   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lirtbor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  him-self  and 
Mr.  Htde)  : 
H.R.  12622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive gun  control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Bt  Oekmain  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BAonxo,   Mr.   Ftthian,  Mr.  Haskin, 
Ms.    RoLTZMAN,    Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr. 
McKiNNET,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.   12523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  that  public  hearings 
shall   be  held   prior   to   the  Federal   Power 
Commission  granting  rate  increases  for  the 
Interstate  sale  of  electricity;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bafai.is, 


Mr.    BuBGENOt.    Mr.    Burleson    of 
Texas.  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Haklxt,  Mr.  JoHNsoH  of  Callf<»ma, 
Mr.    LoTT,    Mr.    McCOKKACK,    Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Moxtgom^t,  Mr.  Pass- 
man, Mr.  Prbsslb,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr. 
Stdcket,   Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Weaver, 
and      Mr.      Charles      Wilson      of 
Texas) : 
HJl.  12524.  A  bill  to  amend  section  520  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  the  purpose  of 
mandating  that   the   Secretary  of   Housing 
and  Urban  Development  consider  only  the 
aTaliabillty  of  credit  to  lower-  and  moderate - 
Income    families    in    determining    whether 
an  area  with  between  10,000  and  20,000  peo- 
ple is  a  rural  area  as  defined  in  such  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Ciirrency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  12525.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  assistance  to  Opportu- 
nities Industrialization  Centers  in  order  to 
provide  1  million  new  Jobs  and  Job  training 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  SPENCE: 
HJEt.  12626.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title    10,   United   States   Code,    to   prohibit 
luUon  organization  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  12527.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  STEELMAN: 
H.R.  12528.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the    Interior    to   acquire   by    condemnation 
with  a  declaration  of  taking  certain  tracts 
of  land  (and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber 
thereon)     in     the     Big     Thicket    I^ational 
Preserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER : 
HJl.  12529.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  the  equitable  distribution  of  rail  service 
continuation  assistance  in  the  Region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  : 
HJ.  Res.  861.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  16, 
1976,  as  National  Handicapped  Awareness 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  bimseU,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  OuDE,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr,  Stokes,  Mr.   O'Neill,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,   Mr.   Rvsso,   Mr.   Nnt,    Mr. 
Preter,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Rose,   Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Obeestar, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Mtkva,   Mr.    Randall,    Mr.    AttCoin, 
Mr.  BoWEN,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Wampler,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
MER.scHMiirr ) : 
HJ.  Res.  862.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  1976  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAHON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cederberg)  : 
HJ.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappolntmnt  of  James  E.  Webb  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  ROSE: 
H.  Res.   1087.  Resolution  providing  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  ongoing  compti- 
ter  services  for  the  House  of  Represent  k lives, 


for  the  investigation  of  additional  computer 
services  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  provide  oonqmter  support  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memor- 
ials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

317.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Telative  to  allowing  citizens 
of  the  Trust  Territory  to  enlist  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

318.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  services  pro- 
vided to  immigrants  and  refugees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

319.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  relative  to  tuna 
tariffs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

320.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  relative  to  State  regulation  of 
resource  development:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.   STEPHENS  Introduced   a  bill    (H.R. 
12530)    for  the  relief  of  Dean  P.  Currier, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

417.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Forestiy,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  relative  to  gocds  for  the  multiple  use 
of  the  national  forests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

418.  Also,  petition  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to 
unionization  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

419.  Also,  petition  of  the  World  Anti- 
Communist  League,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic 
of  China,  relative  to  communism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Internationcd  Relations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  foUows: 
Amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution  280 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  2  to  10,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  Seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  which  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  entitled  If  it  were  a  State  and, 
as  may  be  provided  by  law,  one  or  more  Sen- 
ators, up  to  the  number  which  the  District 
would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a  State." 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  tlie  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  4,  1976,  page  5572: 
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H.R.  11893.  Febniary  X7.  1976.  Ways  ana 
Meaus.  Increases  the  temporary  pitbUc  debt 
limit  until  July  31, 1978. 

H.R.  11894.  Pebrviary  17,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
'abUsh  standards  govenUng  timber  sales  In 
r.  itloaal  forests  consistent  with  multiple  u.se- 
f>ustalned  yield  principles.  Requires  consid- 
eration of  environmental,  biological,  engi- 
neering, and  economic  factors  prior  to  lart^e 
timber  sales. 

Requires  the  Imposition  cf  limits  on  clear- 
cutting,  cutting  of  unmarked  trees,  and  cut- 
ting of  immature  trees  in  national  forersts. 
Requires  the  preparation  of  management 
plans  for  national  forests. 

H.R.  11885.  February  17,  1978.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Increases  the  period  of  entitlement 
for  educational  a-sststance  for  eligible  vet- 
erans. 

Eliminates  the  ten-year  time  limitation 
within  which  such  assistance  must  be  used. 

H.B.  1189S.  February  17.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  in- 
spection, acqtilsltlon,  or  requisition  by  offi- 
cers, employees,  agents,  or  departments  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  medical  or  dental 
records  of  patients  not  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

H.R.  11897.  February  17.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Repeals  provisions  specify- 
ing restrictions  on,  and  requirements  for,  the 
private  carriage  of  lettera.  Eliminates  crim- 
inal penalties  for  such  carriage. 

HR.  11898.  February  17,  1876.  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Imposes  a  one-year 
morat<»1um  on  acquisition  of  retail  otrtlets 
or  distributorships  by  major  market  share- 
holders in  the  petroleum  producing  and  re- 
fining Industry. 

H.R.  11899.  February  17.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  States  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources and  prevent  the  deception  of  con- 
sumers engendered  by  oversized  and  exces- 
sive packaging.  Authorizes  the  making  of 
regulations  under  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  prevent  the  utilization  of 
packages  which  are  larger  or  more  exten-slve 
than  necessary  to  enclose  the  commodity 
they  contain. 

HJl.  11900.  February  17,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  by  establishing  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses involving  narcotic  drugs.  Details  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  In  determining  whether 
to  grant  pretrial  and  posttrlal  release  of  per- 
sons charged  with  offenses  involving  certain 
narcotic  drugs. 

Makes  all  money  used,  or  Intended  for  use, 
in  illegally  manufacturing,  distributing,  dis- 
pensing or  acquiring  any  controlled  sub- 
stances subject  to  forfeiture  to  tha  United 
States. 

H.R.  11901.  February  17.  1976.  Public  works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibits  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  into  or  over 
the  United  States  untU  certain  findings  are 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Bhiviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  Tran.'portatlon. 

H.R.  11903.  February  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  continue  the  eligibility  of 
an  individual  over  the  age  of  18  who  is  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  under  that  program 
because  of  disability  after  the  marria'^e  of 
such  individual  and  regardless  of  the  bene- 
fit status  of  the  person  such  Individual  mar- 
ries. 

H.R.  11903.  February  17.  1976.  D;.-,trict  of 
Columbia.  Anaends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1977  the  authority  of 
the  Secretf.ry  of  Health,  Edicf.tlon,  and  Wel- 


fare to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

H.R.  11904.  February  17.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  provide  scholarships  to  In- 
dlvldtjals  for  attendance  at  medical  schools 
in  return  for  service  after  graduation  at  Vet- 
eraii.i'  Administration  Hospitals. 

n.R.  11905.  February  17.  1976.  Ways  and 
^?eans.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Co<le 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  exemption,  and 
to  Increase  the  estate  ta.x  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  esecutor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
;n  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
Tor  firming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  11906.  February  17.  1976.  Edu'-atlon 
and  Labor.  Requires,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  that  employers  be 
given  notice  of  complaints  alleging  viola- 
tions of  that  Act,  the  Identify  of  the  com- 
plainant, and   the  basis  for  the  complaint. 

HR.  11907.  February  17.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculttire  to  app>oint  to  the  Federal  serv- 
ice specified  State,  territory,  and  local  meat 
and  p>ouitry  inspection  personnel  to  enforce 
and  perform  Federal  inspection  require- 
ments with  respect  to  slaughterhouses  and 
processing  establishments  whose  products 
are  distributed  solely  intrastate,  where  such 
regulation  Is  required  because  the  State  or 
territory  In  which  such  slaughterhouses  or 
processing  establishments  are  located  has 
failed  to  develop  or  enforce  sufficient  In- 
spection standards. 

H.R.  11908.  February  17,  1976.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Includes  as  creditable  service 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  system  pe- 
riods of  service  by  contract  technicians  dur- 
ing which  such  technicians,  although  hired 
by  private  authority,  performs  services  for 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract between  such  private  atithorlty  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

H.R.  11909.  February  17,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  appropriations  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  during  fiscal 
year  1977  to  continue  the  program  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Comml.ssion  under  the  Indian 
Claims  Commislon  Act. 

H.R.  11910.  February  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  for  blind 
persons  under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  Program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Revises  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  primary  inmirance  anwaunt  for 
blind  persons  under  such  Act. 

HJl.  11911.  February  17.  1976.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  admit  to  the  United  States  frej  of 
duty  certain  operatic  sets  imported  for  the 
production  of  a  certain  opera. 

HR.  11812.  February  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  Federal  officers  and  employes  to  elect 
coverage  under  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance. 

H.R.  11913.  Pebriiary  17,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohibits  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  between  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  labor  organizations 
recognized  as  exclusive  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives for  their  respective  postal  em- 
ployee units  from  containing  procedures 
which  would  preclude  employees  from  being 
represented  in  grievance  and  adverse  actions 
arising  under  such  agreements  by  repre- 
.sentatives  of  their  own  choosing. 

H.R.  11914.  February  17.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  for  optometrist*'  services 
and  eyeglasses  under  the  supplementary 
medical  In.-iir.iiK-e  program  of  the  Medicare 
proRTam. 

H.R.  11915.  February  17,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration Reestablishes  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Comml.sslon  as  an  Independent  agency 
with  members  appointed  by  the  President 
wit!",  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


Ebtablislies  the  Senate  and  House  Klectlon 
Account  and  sets  criteria  for  paying  funds 
into  such  account  equal  to  the  amounts 
such  candidates  raise  to  pay  for  campaign 
expenses. 

H.R.  11916.  February  17.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology;  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. Amends  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  guarantee  loans  for  the  development  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  dome.stlc  coal  re- 
bources. 

H.R.  11917.  Febru.'vry  17.  1976.  Ways  and 
Mean.'-..  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  8|>eclfled  services  performed  by 
chlropracters.  Including  x-rays,  and  physi- 
cal examiiuitlon.  and  related  routine  labora- 
tory tests. 

H.R.  11918.  February  17,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  additional  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  development  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  Historic  site, 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

H.R.  11919.  February  17.  1976.  Interior  and 
Iiisulor  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  studies  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  designating  the  Daniel 
Boone  Trail  in  North  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky  as  a  national  scenic 
trail  under  the  National  Trails  System  Act. 

HA.  11920.  February  17,  1978.  Ways  and 
Means.  Stipulates  that  gain  or  loss  on  trans- 
fers to  Investment  companies  or  partnerships 
functioning  as  investment  companies  shall 
be  considered  realized  and  recognized  gain 
or  loss  for  purposes  of  taxation  tinder  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

HR.  11931.  February  17.  1976.  District  of 
Columbia.  Amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  to  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  year  1977  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

HJl.  11923.  February  17,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Provides  for  the  recomputatlon  of  mUl- 
taJ7  retirement  benefits. 

H.R.  11933.  February  17,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  additional  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  development  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  Historic  Site.  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

HR.  11924.  February  17.  1976.  Veterans- 
Affairs.  Allows  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  at  the  close  cf 
the  ten-year  delimiting  period  to  contlmie 
to  receive  educational  assistance  In  specified 
clrmumstances. 

HJt.  11925.  February  17.  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Increases  the  period  of  entitlement 
for  educational  assistance  for  eligible  vet- 
erans. 

Eliminates  the  ten-year  time  limitation 
within  which  such  assistance  mu.st  be  used. 

H.R.  11926.  February  17.  1976.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ex-offlclo  members  on  the  Board 
to  reflect  the  merger  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  which  are  represented  on 
the  Board. 

HJl.  11927.  February  17.  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  in  order  to  establish  a 
national  marine  fireflghtlng  program.  Dli-ects 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
marine  fireflghtlng  regions  and  to  select  re- 
gional and  satellite  firefighting  units  for 
each  such  region.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  marine  fire  protection  and  fireflght- 
lng training  programs  for  training  members 
of  regional  and  satellite  units  and  marine 
seamen. 

Requires  all  seagoing  vessels  operating  in 
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the  foreign  or  domestic  oommeroe  of  the 
United  States  to  have  on  board  a  pxeflre  con- 
tingency plan  for  the  yeeecl. 

HJl.  11928.  February  17,  1976.  Armed  Se«T- 
ices;  Judiciary.  Provides  that  the  terma  Of 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Inttf- 
ligence  Agency  and  the  Director  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  ten 
years  and  that  no  individual  ahall  hold  either 
such  office  more  than  once.  Makes  both  In- 
dividuals subject  to  removal  by  the  President. 

HR.  11929.  February  17,  1976.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Requires,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  19S8,  the  screening  of 
all  passengers  boarding  or  any  property  being 
placed  aboard  an  aircraft  by  weapon-detect- 
ing and  explosive  detecting  procedures.  Be- 
qulres  such  screening  of  piopeity  being  placed 
In  public  storage  areas  at  atrports.  Requires 
Identification  of  such  property  or  property 
being  placed  aboard  an  alrcrmft  as  to  posi- 
tively Identify  the  owner  or  bearer  of  such 
property. 

Hit.  11930.  February  17, 1976.  PubUc  WOrks 
and  Transportation.  Renames  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  and  TMeral  OOoe 
BuUdlng  In  New  Tork.  New  York,  the  "Paul  P. 
Rao  United  States  Customs  Court  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building". 

H.R.  11931.  February  17.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire that  Old-Age,  Survtvors,  and  DIsablUty 
Insurance  benefits  be  paid  for  the  month 
during  which  a  beneficiary  dies 

HJl.  11932.  February  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Rerenne  Code  to 
allow  a  limited  tax  credit  In  an  amount  of 
$250  for  each  Individual  who  Is  at  least  61 
years  of  age  before  the  beginning  of  the  tax- 
able year,  whose  principal  place  of  abode 
during  the  taxable  year  is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  taxpayer,  and  who  Is  not  a  lodger 
with  the  taxpayer. 

HJl.  11933.  February  17,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration; Judiciary.  Amends  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  prorlde  for  the 
constitutional  relnstltutlon  of.  the  Vederal 
Election  Commission.  Enumerates  the  powen 
of  such  Commission.  Changes  the  limitation 
on  contribution  to  any  candidate,  {tarty,  or 
political  committee.  Sets  disclosure  thres- 
holds for  such  contributions. 

Establishes  an  Election  Law  Section  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  fed- 
eral electl(»i  laws,  render  advisory  <ylnfc>n», 
and  prescribe  guidelines  for  Investigation 
relating  to  enforcement. 

HJl.  11934.  February  17.  1076.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Prohibits  drllUng  activities 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  where  such  lands  have  been 
reserved  for  defense  training  or  testing  pur- 
poses. Authorizes  exemptions  by  Presidential 
proclamation  for  security  reasons. 

H.R.  11935.  February  18.  1976.  Rules.  Re- 
quires review  of  Federal  programs  to  deter- 
mine If  they  warrant  continuation.  Directs 
the  President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the 
programs  covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
four  years. 


HOUSE  jonrr  WMBOLtmown 

HJ.  Res.  810.  February  17.  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorlaes  and  i«- 
quests  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamatdoB 
designating  the  seven-day  period  commene- 
Ing  on  A^U  30  of  each  year  as  "National 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  811.  February  18,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Ifokes  an  additional  appropriation  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building. 

HJ.  Res.  812.  February  18,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  Authorises  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  February  22-29, 1976. 
as  "Savior's  Day  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  818.  February  18,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  seven-day  period  commenc- 
ing on  April  30  of  each  year  as  "National 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  814.  February  19,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In  September 
each  year  as  "National  Good  Neighbor  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  815.  February  19.  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorises  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beglimlng  on  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  final  Tuesday  In  Janu- 
ary of  every  year  as  "National  Ski  Week". 

HOUSE   CONCrnUtXMT   KESOLTTTXONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  554.  February  19,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  described  In 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President  on 
February  17. 1976  (transmittal  numbered  76- 
25). 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  February  19.  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  described  In 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President  on 
February  17. 1976  (transmittal  numl>ered  76- 
27). 

H.  Con.  Ree.  566.  February  19,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  CoogresB  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  described  in 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President  <h> 
February  17.  1976  (transmittal  ntmibered 
76-28). 

H.  Con.  Res.  657.  February  19.  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  described  in 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President  on 
February  17,  1976  (transmittal  numbered 
78-29). 

H.  Con.  Res.  658.  February  19,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  described  In 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President  on 
February  17,  1976  (transmittal  numbered 
76-30) . 

H.  Con.  Res.  559.  February  19,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 


of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  dascribed  in 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President 
on  February  17.  1978  (transmittal  numbered 
76-31). 

H.  Con.  Res.  560.  February  19.  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  Objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  described  in 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President  on 
February  17,  1076  (transmittal  numbered 
76-32). 

H.  Con.  Res.  561.  Fetouary  28,  1078.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Kzpreases  the  Objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
military  equipment  as  described  in  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976  (transmittal  numbered  76-25). 

H.  Con.  Res.  662.  February  26,  1975,  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection  of 
Congress  to  the  sale  of  Saudi  Arabia  of  mili- 
tary equl|unent  as  described  In  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976  (transmittal  numbered  76-27). 

H.  Con.  Res.  563.  February  28,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
military  equlpmoDt  aa  described  In  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976  (transmittal  ntm&bered  76-28). 

H.  Con.  Res.  664.  February  38,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
military  equipment  as  described  in  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  PresMeni  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976  (transnlttal  numbered  78-39). 

H.  Con.  Res.  686.  February  38.  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expieuuce  the  objection 
of  Congress  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
military  equipment  as  described  In  the  state- 
ment ButHnitted  by  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976  (transmittal  ntunbered  76-^0). 

HOUSE  KESOLXmOKS 

H.  Res.  1034.  February  17,  1976.  House  Ad- 
minlstration,  AuthortMs  the  expenditure  of 
specified  funds  for  the  Ksptma»  of  Investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  oooducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and.  tt^chIt 
Affairs. 

H.  Res.  1035.  February  17.  1976.  Rules. 
Creates  a  seven  member  select  committee  in 
the  House  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  circumstances 
Bvtrroundlng  the  deaths  of  John  and  Robert 
Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  GecK'ge  Wallace. 

H.  Res.  1038.  February  18,  1976.  Elects 
Gerry  K.  Studds  ot  Maasaehusetts  to  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

H.  Res.  1037.  Fetu'uary  18.  1976.  Judiciary. 

Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  proi>osed  guidelines 
for  domestic  intelligence  Investigations  pro- 
posed by  the  Attorney  General. 

H.  Res.  1038.  Feteiiary  18,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Appropriates  f^ds  for  the 
House  Committee  on  ScieriM  and  Tech- 
nology, ^y 

H.  Res.  1039.  Februujr  jl8,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorfl^Mf  funds  for  the  fur- 
ther expenses  of  th«.  House  Committee  ou 
Small  Business. 


SEISATE—Monday,  March  15, 1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oflfered  the  following 

prayer: 

"KnovD  ye  that  the  Lord  He  is  God:  it  U 

CXXII 408— Part  6 


He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our- 
selves: . .  . 

"Enter  into  His  gates  tvith  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  into  His  courts  toith  praise:  be 
thankful  unto  Him.  and  bless  His  holy 
name. 

"For  the  Lord  is  good:  His  mercy  is 
everlasting:  and  His  truth  endureth  to 
all  generations." — Psalms  100 :  3, 4,  5. 

Let  us  pray: 


O  God.  in  whom  we  live  axid  move  and 
have  our  being,  all  the  ways  of  our  need 
lead  to  Thee.  Ttiou  knowest  our  needs 
before  we  ask.  llien  look  upon  the  crav- 
ing of  our  hearts  which  Is  deeper  than 
the  words  of  our  lips.  Renew  our  inmost 
being  and  strengthen  us  for  our  tasks. 
And  as  we  pray  in  this  place,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the 
President  and  all  who  serve  the  people 
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In   the   affairs   of   state.   Reward   Thy 
servants  with  the  peace  of  those  whose 
minds  are  attuned  to  Thy  Spirit. 
We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. March  11.  1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  for  unobjected-to 
measures  be  waived  under  rule  vm. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Resolved,  That  It  Js  the  sense  of  the  Sennte 
that — 

(1)  The  Department  of  State  should  ex- 
press our  concern  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Oovernmeut  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  that  supplies  of  the  critical 
plant  nutrient,  potash,  not  be  disrupted:  and, 

(2)  The  Department  of  State  should  as- 
certain the  precise  objectives  and  antici- 
pated conclusions  of  the  propcsed  takeover 
by  the  Oovernmeut  of  the  Province  of  Sa.s- 
katchewan;  and, 

(3)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  nhould 
Immediately  develop  contingency  planti  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  potash  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture  In  the  event  that  t.upplles 
from  the  Saskatchewan  deposits  should  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  disrupted. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

•nie  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION        OF        CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  tiuni 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
657, 658.  661,  663,  and  664. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


POTASH   FOR   AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  403)  relating 
to  the  need  to  assure  tlie  availability 
of  potash  for  American  agriculture,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble  read.s 

a,s  follows: 

S.  Res.  403 

Whereas  a  strong  aiid  viable  agriculture  is 
essenual  to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation; 
and. 

Whereas  potash  Is  an  essential  plant  nu- 
trient of  extreme  importanre  to  agricultural 
production  for  which  no  Hliernative  exists: 
and. 

Whereas  the  United  Staten  »>.  depenUei-.i 
for  atMUt  70  per  centum  of  its  potash  on 
deposits  located  In  Saskatche'.iaii;  and. 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  recently  pa^^sed  leKlsiatiou 
that  would  permit  the  govenmient's  take- 
over of  that  provlnce'.s  pota-sii  iiidiisiry;  and. 

Whereas  such  takeover  might  re.sult  m 
.sttpply  irregularities  and  price  volatility  sim- 
ilar to  those  experienced  !ii  peiroieuiu  due 
to  the  OPEC  cartel:  and, 

Whereas  the  lack  of  meaningful  contin- 
gency plans  for  the  OPEC  action  by  the 
United  States  caused  undue  stress  and  diffi- 
culties for  American  agriculture  and  econ- 
omy: and. 

Whereas  similar  difRciilties  could  result 
Irmn  a  disruption  of  potash:  Now,  therefore, 
t^r  :l 


VETERANS'   INSURANCE    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF   1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1911)  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain 
persons  insured  under  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance — SGLI — with  a 
choice  of  conversion  to  either  an  Indi- 
vidual term  or  whole  life  insurance  pol- 
icy or  veterans'  group  life  insurance 
policy  upon  tlie  expiration  of  their  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert Uie  following: 

Tliat  thlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans' Insurance  Amendments  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  768  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  But>8ectlon  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  A  member  who  is  eligible  for  auto- 
matic conversion  of  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life 
Insurance  to  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insurance 
under  conditions  prescribed  In  subaectton 
(b)  and  who  elects  not  to  be  Insured  under 
Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  may.  effec- 
tive the  day  after  his  Servicemen's  Oroup 
Life  In.«iuranc©  would  cease,  convert  such 
Insurance  to  an  individual  policy  of  life  In- 
surance, Including  term,  under  the  temis 
and  conditions  set  forth  In  sectioti  777(ci 
of  this  title  for  conversion  of  Veterans' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  le)  of  section  777  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
"including  term"  immediately  after  "life  In- 
s\trance"  and  by  in.iertlng  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "Any  commer- 
cial term  insurance  policy  Isnued  upon  con- 
version pursiiHiit  to  this  subsection  mu.si 
Include  a  provi.slon  permitting  conver.sU>n  of 
such  i>olicv  to  a  peririr'.vnt  plan  by  a  rtefiiiiie 
future  time  to  be  specified  In  the  policy.". 

Sec.  4  Subsection  (g)  of  section  777  of 
title  ;J8.  United  State.s  Code,  1."?  ameiuled  by 
sirlkliiK  from  the  first  sentence  "one  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Veterans  Oroup 
Life  In.surance  program"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Amendments  Art 
of  1976". 

Sif  5  Chapter  19  of  title  38.  Unit.ed  States 
Cixle,  is  iiniended — 

(n  bv  amending  -ectio'is  717  iii.d  718  to 
read  as  foIlo'.vs: 

■•:7!7.  Insurance   nuituriiig  un   ,.r  ;ifter  Au- 
gust I,  1946 

•iH)  The  insured,  under  a  policy  maturing 
on  or  after  Augtist  1.  1946,  shall  have  the 
right  to  designate  the  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  Insurance  and,  at  all  times, 
subject  to  regulations,  to  change  the  bene- 
ficiary or  betieflclarles  without  the  oon.itnt  of 
such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries. 


"(b)  Insurance  maturing  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 1,  1946,  shall  be  payable  In  accordance 
with  the  following  optional  modes  of  settle- 
ment: 

"(1)  In  one  sum  (only  available  if  sele<;ted 
by  the  Insured). 

"(2)  In  equal  monthly  Installments  of 
from  36  to  240  In  number,  in  multiples  of  12. 
"(3)  In  equal  monthly  Installments  for 
120  months  certain  vidth  such  payments  con- 
tinuing during  the  remaining  lifetime  of  the 
first  beneficiary. 

"(4)  As  a  refund  monthly  life  income  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
beneficiary.  Payment  shaU  be  In  monthly  In- 
stallments payable  for  such  period  certain  as 
may  be  required  In  order  that  the  sum  of  the 
installments  certain.  Including  a  last  install- 
ment of  such  reduced  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
e.ssary,  shall  eqtial  the  face  value  of  the  con- 
tract, less  any  Indebtedness.  Such  optional 
settlement  shall  not  be  available  In  any  case 
in  which  such  settlement  would  result  In 
payments  of  Installments  over  a  shorter  pe- 
riod than  120  months. 

"(c)  The  Insurance  shall  be  payable  to  the 
designated  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  under 
the  optional  mode  of  settlement  selected  by 
the  Insured,  except: 

"(1)  If  the  Insured  has  not  selected  a  set- 
tlement option,  payment  shall  be  made  In  36 
equal  monthly  Installments. 

"(2)  The  first  beneficiary  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive payment  under  any  option  which  pro- 
vides for  payment  over  a  period  of  time 
longer  than  the  option  elected  by  the  In- 
sured, or  If  the  insured  elected  no  option.  In 
excess  of  36  months. 

"(3)  If  the  option  selected  requires  pay- 
ment to  any  beneficiary  of  monthly  Install- 
ments of  lees  than  $10,  the  amount  to  such 
beneficiary  shall  be  paid  In  the  maximum 
number  of  Installments,  In  multiples  of  12, 
required  to  pay  a  monthly  Installment  of  at 
least  910. 

"(4)  If  the  present  value  of  the  amount 
payable  at  th«  time  any  person  Initially  be- 
comes entitled  to  payment  thereof  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  at  least  12  monthly  Install- 
ments of  not  less  than  >10  each,  payment 
shall  be  in  one  sum. 

"(5)  The  optional  modes  of  settlement  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  available  If  any  firm,  cor- 
poration, legal  entity   (including  the  estate 
of  the  Insured) ,  or  trustee  Is  the  beneficiary. 
"(d)   In  no  event  shall  there  be  any  pay- 
ment to  the  estate  of  the  Insixred  or  of  the 
beneficiary  of  any  sums  unle.ss  It  Is  shown 
that   any  sums  paid  will  not  escheat.  Pay- 
ment to  an  estate  shall  be  In  one  sum  and 
-siiall  l>e  made  In  the  following  circiimstance.s : 
"ill    To  the  estate  of  the  Insured — 
•  ( .'^  I    if  no  beneilclnTy  is  designated. 
■(B»   if  no  designated  beneficiary  survives 
(lie  insured,  or 

"(Ci  if  a  designated  beneficiary,  not  en- 
titled to  lump-sum  settlement,  stirvlves  the 
insured,  btit  dle.s  before  receiving  nil  benefits 
due  and  payable,  and  there  is  no  surviving 
beneficiary  o-iMtled  to  those  benefits:  but 
paymeii'  pur.-urtnt  to  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  the  commuted  value  of  the  remaining  In- 
surance, whether  accrued  or  not. 

"(2)  To  the  estate  of  the  beneficiary  if 
such  beiu-rtciary  is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum 
settlement,  but  elects  some  other  mode  of 
settlement  and  dies  before  receiving  all  the 
benefits  due  and  payable  under  the  mode 
selected:  but  pavment  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  the  present  value  of  the  re- 
maining unpaid  amount. 

"(e)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  promulgate,  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  aity  policy  of  Insurance  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  endowment  contract  which  ma- 
tures by  reason  of  completion  of  the  endow- 
ment period  may  be  paid  to  the  Uxsured  un- 
der the  optional  modes  of  settlement  set  forth 
in  Kttbsection  (a)    (2)  or  (4)  of  this  section. 


AU  settlements  under  the  optleoa  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  Motion,  how- 
ever, shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  The 
Annuity  Table  for  1949.  If  the  optloii  selected 
requires  payment  of  monthly  bistaUmente  of 
less  than  $10,  the  amount  payable  shall  be 
paid  In  such  maxlmimi  number  of  monthly 
Installments  as  are  a  multiple  of  12  aa  will 
provide  a  monthly  Installment  of  not  less 
than  910. 
"§  718.  Assigrmients 

"The  nonassignability  and  exempt  Btatus 
of  benefits  due  tmder  any  law  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  aa  provided 
under  section  3101(a)  of  this  title  shall  ^ply 
to  any  Interest  of  the  Insured  (v  a  deaignated 
beneficiary  under  a  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  contract;  except  that^ 

"(1)  assignments  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
beneficiary's  Interest  may  be  made  by  a  desig- 
nated beneficiary  to  a  surviving  spouse,  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  or  sibling  of  the  in- 
sured, when  the  designated  contingent  bene- 
ficiary. If  any.  Joins  the  benefldary  in  the 
assignment,  and  If  the  asalgnment  Is  deUv- 
ered  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  before 
any  payments  of  the  Insurance  shall  have 
been  made  to  the  beneficiary,  but — 

"(A)  an  Interest  in  an  annuity,  when  as- 
signed, shall  be  payable  in  equal  monthly 
Installments  In  such  multiple  of  13  as  most 
nearly  equals  the  number  of  inatallmenta 
certain  under  such  annuity,  or  In  240  in- 
stallments, whichever  Is  the  leaser,  and 

"(B)  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Insurance  maturing  on 
or  after  July  27,  1962;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  Insiuranoe  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  722(b)  of  this 
title,  any  person  to  whom  insurance  mat\ir- 
ing  on  or  after  JxUy  27,  1962,  Is  payable  may 
assign  all  or  any  portion  of  such  person's  in- 
terest In  such  Insurance  to  stirvlvlng  spouse, 
child,  parent,  grandparent,  or  sibling  of  the 
Insured  when  the  designated  contingent 
beneficiary,  if  any.  Joins  the  benefldary  IB 
the  assignment,  but  such  Joinder  shall  not 
be  required  In  any  cnse  in  which  the  in- 
surance pr(}ceeds  are  payable  in  a  lump 
sum."; 

(2)   by  amending  sections  722  and  723  to 
read  as  follows: 
"S  722.  Service  disabled  veterans'  insurance 

"(a)  (1)  Insurance  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  against  death  occurring  while 
such  Insurance  Is  In  force  to  any  person  re- 
leased from  active  mUltary.  naval,  or  air 
service,  under  other  than  dishonorable  con- 
ditions, on  or  after  AprU  25.  1951.  if — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  findS  such  person 
to  be  suffering  from  a  disability  or  dlsabUl- 
tles  for  which  compensation  would  be  pay- 
able If  10  percent  or  more  In  degree,  and  ex- 
cept for  which  such  person  would  be  In- 
surable according  to  the  standards  of  good 
health  established  by  the  Administrator; 

"(B)  such  person  applies  in  writing  for 
such  Insurance  within  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  service -connection  of  such 
disability  is  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: and 

"(C)  such  person  pays  the  premivims  as 
provided  for  by  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  If  a  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  to  have  been  mentally  Incom- 
petent during  any  part  of  the  one-year  pe- 
riod, application  for  insurance  under  this 
section  ma:'  be  filed  within  one  year  after  a 
ETuardlan  Is  appointed  or  within  one  year 
after  the  removal  of  such  disability  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Admlnl-  "^rator,  whichever  Is 
the  earlier  date.  If  the  guardian  was  ap- 
pointed or  the  removal  of  the  disability  oc- 
curred before  January  1,  1959,  application  for 
Insurance  under  this  section  may  be  made 
within  one  year  after  that  date. 


"(3)  Insurance  granted  under  this  section 
shall  bs  Issued  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  contained  In  tb»  standard 
policies  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance, 
except  that — 

"(A)  the  premlvmi  rates  for  such  insurance 
shall  be  based  on  the  Commissioners  1941 
Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2i/«  percent  per 
annum; 

"(B)  all  cash,  loan,  paid-up,  and  extended 
values  shall  be  based  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners 1941  Standard  Ordinary  Table  of 
Mentality  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^4 
percent  per  annum; 

"(C)  all  settlements  on  policies  Involving 
annuities  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
The  Annuity  Table  for  1949.  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  214  percent  per  annum;  and 

"(D)  Insurance  granted  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  a  nonpartlclpatlng  basis  and  all 
premiums  and  other  collections  therefor  shall 
be  credited  directly  to  a  revolving  fund  In 
the  Tteasury  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
payments  on  such  Insurance  shall  be  made 
directly  from  such  fund. 

''(4)  Appropriations  to  the  revolving  fund 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  (D)  of  this  sub- 
section are  hereby  authorized. 

"(5)  As  to  Insurance  issued  under  this 
section,  waiver  of  premiums  pursuant  to 
section  S03(n)  of  the  National  Service  Ufe 
Insurance  Act  of  1940  and  section  713  <tf 
this  title  shall  not  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  the  service -connected  disability  became 
total  before  the  effective  date  of  such  insur- 
ance. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who,  on  or  after  AprU 
25,  1051,  was  otherwise  qualified  for  In- 
sturance  under  the  provisions  of  section  620 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940,  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  but 
who  did  not  apply  for  such  instu-ance,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  applied  for,  and  to  have 
been  granted,  such  Instirance,  as  of  tb6  date 
of  death,  if  it  can  be  shown  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  that  such 
person^ 

"(A)  was  mentally  Incompetent  from  a 
service-connected  dlsabUlty — 

"(1)  at  time  of  release  from  active  service; 

"(11)  during  any  part  of  the  one-year 
poind  ftom  the  date  the  service-connection 
of  a  dlsabtUty  Is  first  determined  by  the  Vet- 
erans'AdnUnlstratlon;  or 

"(ill)  after  release  from  active  service  but 
is  not  rated  service-connected  disabled  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  luitll  after 
death; 

"(B)  remained  continuously  so  mentally 
Incompetent  until  date  of  death;  and 

"(C)  died  before  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  or  within  one  year  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian. 

"(2)  Such  Insurance  shall  be  Issued  In  an 
'amount  which,  together  with  any  other 
United  States  Oovemment  or  National  Serv- 
ice L>lfe  Insurance  in  force,  shtdl  aggregate 
flO.000. 

"(8)  The  date  to  be  used  for  determining 
whether  such  person  was  Insurable  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  good  health  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  except  for  the 
service-connected  disability,  shall  be  the 
date  of  release  from  active  service  or  the 
date  the  person  became  mentally  Incom- 
petent, whichever  is  later. 

"(4)  Payments  of  Insurance  granted  under 
subsection    (b)(1)    of  this  section  shall   be 
made  only  to  the  following  beneficiaries  and 
In  the  order  named — 

"(A)  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  in- 
sured, if  llvmg  and  while  unremarried; 

"(B)  if  no  surviving  spouse  entitled  there- 
to, to  the  child  or  children  of  the  Insured,  If 
living,  in  equal  shares;  or 

"(C)  If  no  surviving  spouse  or  child  en- 
titled thereto,  to  the  parent  or  parents  of 


the  Insured  who  last  bore  that  relationship, 
if  living,  in  equal  shates. 

"(5)  No  application  for  insurance  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  be  valid 
unless  filed  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
wlthm  2  years  aftn  the  date  of  death  of 
the  Insured  or  before  January  1,  1061,  which- 
ever is  the  later.  The  relationship  of  the 
applicant  shall  be  proved  as  of  the  date  of 
death  of  the  insured  by  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator.  Persons  shown  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  to 
have  been  mentally  or  legally  incompetent 
at  the  time  the  right  to  apply  for  death  bene- 
fits expires  may  make  such  appUeatlon  at  any 
time  within  1  year  after  the  removal  of  such 
disability. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  717  of  this  title.  Insuraiace  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  payable  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  benefldary  In  240  equal 
monthly  Installments  or  under  the  optional 
modes  of  settlement  set  forth  in  section 
717(b)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  UUe.  Any  InstaU- 
mentB  certain  of  Insurance  remaining  un- 
paid at  the  death  of  any  benefldary  shall  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  then  In  be- 
ing with  the  classes  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  (4)  of  this  section  and  In  the  order 
named.  Such  payment  shaU  be  in  equal 
monthly  installments  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  monthly  installments  paid  to  the  first 
benefldary. 

"(7)  The  right  of  any  beneficiary  to  pay- 
ment of  any  Installments  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  such  beneficiary's  being  alive  to 
receive  such  payments.  No  person  shaU  have 
a  vested  right  to  any  Installment  or  Install- 
ments of  any  such  Insurance.  Any  install- 
ments not  paid  to  a  beneficiary  during  such 
benefldary 's  lifetime  shaU  be  paid  to  the 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  within  the  per- 
mitted class  next  entitled  to  priority,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)(4)  of  this  section. 
No  Installments  of  such  Insurance  shall  be 
paid  to  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  as 
such  of  the  insured  or  of  any  benefldary.  If 
no  person  within  the  permitted  class  sur- 
vives to  receive  the  insurance  or  any  part 
thereof  no  payment  of  the  unpaid  install- 
ments shall  be  nuule. 
"{  723.  Veterans'  l^iecial  Life  Insurance 

"(a)  Insurance  heretofore  granted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  621  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Instuance  Act  of  1940.  against 
the  death  of  the  policyholder  occurring  whUe 
such  insurance  Is  in  force.  Is  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained 
In  standard  policies  of  National  Service  Life 
Insiu-ance  on  the  5-year  level  premium  term 
plan  except  that — 

"(1)  such  insurance  may  not  be  ex- 
changed for  or  converted  to  Insurance  on  any 
other  plan  except  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  the  premium  rates  lor  such  Insurance 
shall  be  based  on  the  Commissioners  1941 
Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and  m- 
terest  at  the  rate  of  2 ',4  percent  per  annum; 

"(3)  all  settlements  on  policies  Involving 
annuities  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
The  Annuity  Table  for  1949.  and  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  2 ',-4  percent  per  annum;  and 

"(4)  all  premiums  and  other  collectior-.'s  on 
such  Insurance  and  any  total  disability  pro- 
visions added  thereto  shall  be  credited  to  a 
revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which,  together  with  Interest  earned 
thereto,  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
liabilities  under  such  Insurance  and  any  total 
disability  provisions  added  thereto.  Including 
payments  of  dividends  and  refunds  of  vin- 
eamed  premums. 

"(b)  Any  term  Insurance  heretofore  Lssued 
under  section  621  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  may  be  converted 
to  a  p)ermanent  plan  of  insurance  or  ex- 
tiianted  for  a  policy  of  limited  con^'ertlble 
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S-year  level  premium  term  liisiUHnce  Issued 
under  his  subsection.  Insurance  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  b«  issued  upon  the 
same  term  and  condition  as  are  contained 
in  the  standard  policies  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  except  that — 

"(1)  after  September  1.  1960.  limlfed  con- 
vertii)le  term  Insurance  nuiy  not  be  Nsued  or 
renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the  Insured's 
50th  birthday: 

■•(2)  the  premium  rate  of  such  limited  con- 
vertible term  or  permanent  plan  Insurance 
shall  be  based  on  table  X-18  ( 1950-54  Inter- 
company Table  of  Mortality)  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  4  percent  per  annum; 

"(3)  all  settlements  on  |x>licles  involving 
annuities  on  Insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
The  Annuity  Table  for  1049.  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2V^  i>ercent  per  annum; 

"(4)  all  cash,  loan,  paid-up,  and  extended 
values,  and,  except  as  otherwi.se  provided  in 
this  subsection,  all  other  calculations  In  con- 
nection with  Insurance  issued  under  thi.s 
subsection  shall  be  b&ned  on  tabic  X-18 
(1950-64  Intercompany  Table  of  Mortallryi 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  2'j  percent  per 
annum;  and 

"(5)  all  premiums  and  other  collections 
on  Insurance  Issued  under  thi.";  subaection 
and  any  total  disability  income  provisions 
added  thereto  shall  be  credited  directly  to  the 
revolving  fund  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  which  together  with  interet.1 
earned  thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  liabilities  under  such  Insurance 
and  any  total  disability  provisions  added 
thereto,  including  payments  of  dividends  and 
refunds  of  unearned  premi\im.s. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
Invest  in.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  sell  and  retire,  special  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States 
for  the  account  of  the  revolving  fund  with  a 
maturity  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Administrator  and  Secretary.  The  rate  of  In- 
terest on  such  obligations  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  of  interest,  computed  as  of  the 
end  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  Ls.sue 
of  such  obligations.  Ixarne  by  all  marketable 
Interest -bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
that  are  not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  6  years  from  the  dale  of  original 
Issue;  except  that  where  such  average  rate  Is 
not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the 
rate  of  interest  of  such  obligations  shftU  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  i  percent  near- 
est such  average  rate.";  and 

(3)    by   amendint»   section    7«4    to   re. id    as 
follow  8 ; 
'■§  784.  Suits  on  Insurance 

"(a)  Action  may  be  brought  ajjainst  the 
United  States  on  any  claim,  including  claim 
for  refund  of  premiums,  arLslng  as  the  result 
of  disagreement  between  the  Wterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  any  person  or  persons 
claiming  under  a  contract  of  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance,  United  States  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance,  or  yearly  renewable  term 
insurance.  Such  action  .sh-iiU  be  brovight 
either  in  the  United  State:.  District  Cota  t  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  district 
court  in  and  for  the  district  In  which  such 
person  or  any  one  of  them  rei.ides.  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  conferred  upon  such  courts  to  him 
and  determine  all  such  controvtrsies. 

"(b)  AU  persons  havUig  or  claiming  to 
have  an  interest  in  such  insurance  may  be 
made  parties  to  such  Kuit.  Parties  who  are 
not  Inhabitants  of  or  found  wlthUt  the  dis- 
trict wltbln  which  suit  Is  brought  may  be 
brought  in  by  order  of  the  court  and  may  be 
.served  personally  or  by  publication  or  in 
such  other  rea.sonable  menner  as  the  court 
niHv  direct. 


"(c)  In  all  cases  where  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration acknowledges  Indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  upon  any  such  contract 
of  Insurance  and  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  payment,  a  suit 
In  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  interpleader  may  be 
brought  against  all  persons  having  or  claim- 
ing lo  have  any  Interest  in  such  in.surance. 
Such  ...uit  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  .shall  be  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  In  the  district  court  in  and 
for  the  district  Ui  which  any  such  claimant 
resides.  However,  no  let.s  than  30  dav.s  before 
instituting  .such  suit  the  Veteran.s'"  Admin- 
istration shall  mall  a  notice  of  such  Uiten- 
tlon  to  each  of  the  persons  to  be  made 
parties  to  the  suit. 

"Id)  The  court  of  appeals  for  the  several 
clrruitji,  including  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia, 
shall  respectively  exercise  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion and  except  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28,  the  decrees  of  such  courts  of  ap- 
peals shall  be  final. 

"lei  No  suit  on  yearly  renewable  term 
in-surance.  United  Siatcs  Government  life 
in.sura;»ce.  or  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  unless  the 
same  .shall  have  be->n  brought  within  6  years 
airer  the  right  accrued  for  which  the  claim 
is  made.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  It 
shall  be  deemed  that  the  right  accrued  on  the 
happening  of  the  contingency  on  which  the 
cl.iun  Is  founded.  'Hie  limitation  of  6  yeari 
IS  suspended  for  the  period  elapsing  be- 
tween the  filing  In  the  Veteran^'  Admlniistra- 
tlon  of  the  claim  sued  upon  and  the  denial 
of  said  claim;  e.\cept  that  in  any  case  in 
which  a  claim  is  timely  filed  the  claimant 
shaJl  have  not  le.s.s  than  90  days  from  the 
date  of  niallUig  of  notice  of  denial  within 
which  to  file  suit.  After  June  28,  1936,  notice 
of  denial  of  the  claim  under  a  contract 
of  insurance  shall  be  by  registered  mall  or 
by  certltied  mall  directed  to  the  clalmant'B 
la.st  address  of  record.  Infants,  in.sane  per- 
sons, or  persons  under  other  legal  disability, 
or  persons  rated  as  Incompetent  or  Insane 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall  have  3 
years  in  which  to  bring  suit  after  the  re- 
moval of  their  disabilities.  If  suit  in  season- 
ably begun  and  falls  for  defect  In  process  or 
for  other  reasons  not  affecting  the  merits,  a 
new  action,  if  one  lies,  niay  be  brought  with- 
in a  year  though  the  period  of  limitation  ha^ 
elap.,ed.  No  Suite  or  other  statute  of  limita- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  suits  tiled  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  brought 
under  this  secilon,  a  United  States  district 
couri  may  issue  subpoenas  to  witnesses  resid- 
ing outside  the  district  of  the  Ksulng  court- 
exfcpi  tiuit  no  writ  shall  issue  for  witnesses 
residing  more  tiuxn  100  miles  from  the  situs 
of  tlifc  hearing,  unless  permLsslon  of  the  court 
has  been  obtained  tipon  proper  application 
and  ruuse  shown.  The  word  'district'  and  the 
word.-,  district  court'  as  used  herein  shall  be 
cotisLnud  to  Include  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ai.d  the  United  St;itt,-  Dlsirlct  Court  f.)r 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(j4)  Attorneys  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, when  assigned  to  a.ssist  in  the  trial 
of  cases,  and  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration when  ordered  In  WTlting  by  the 
Administrator  to  appear  as  witnesses;  shall 
be  paid  the  regular  travel  and  subsistence 
allowance  paid  lu  other  einplo\ees  when  on 
oiti'-ial  travel  .status. 

"(h)  When  ordered  in  writing  by  Ibc  Ad- 
ministrator to  appe.ir  as  witnesses  in  suits 
under  this  section,  part-time  and  fee-basis 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
may,  within  the  discretion  and  under  written 
orders  of  the  Administrator  be  allowed  a  fee 
not  cxre.'diiik;  %^(J  per  day    Such  fee  may  be 


paid  in  addition  to  the  regular  travel  and 
subsistence  allowance. 

"(I)  Employees  of  the  Veterans'  Adminls- 
tratlon  who  are  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  for 
a  party  to  a  suit  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  shall  be  granted  court 
leaves  or  authorized  absence,  as  applicable, 
for  the  period  they  are  required  to  be  away 
from  the  Veterans'  Admlnlsl ration  in  ar- 
swer  to  such  sitbpoenas. 

"(J)  Whenever  a  jud_u:.ien(  or  decree  shHll 
be  rendered  in  an  action  brought  under  tlu- 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  cotirt,  as  a  part 
of  its  Judgment  or  decree,  shall  determine 
and  allow  reasonable  fees  for  the  attorneys 
of  the  succes.sful  party  or  parties  and  appor- 
tion same.  If  proper.  Such  fees  may  not  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  amount  recovered  and 
will  be  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
out  of  the  payments  to  be  made  under  the 
Judgment  or  decree.  The  rate  of  pavment 
will  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  each  of  auch 
payments  until  paid.  However,  In  a  suit 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  Insured  during 
the  In.iureds  lifetime  for  waiver  of  premiums 
on  account  of  total  disability,  the  court,  as 
part  of  its  Judgment  or  decree,  shall  deter- 
mine and  allow  a  reasonable  fee  to  be  paid 
by  the  insured  to  such  Insured  attorney, 

"(k)  The  term  'claim'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion means  any  writing  which  uses  words 
showing  an  intention  to  claim  insurance  ben- 
eats.  The  term  'disagreement'  means  the  de- 
nial of  a  claim  after  consideration  on  Its  mer- 
its, by  the  Administrator,  or  any  employee 
or  organizational  unit  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(1)  In  any  suit  brought  under  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may,  pursuant  to  compromise 
recommended  by  the  defending  United  States 
iUturney,  upon  such  terms  and  for  sums 
within  the  amount  claimed,  agree  to  a  Judg- 
ment to  be  rendered  by  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  court  having  Jurisdiction. 
The  Administrator  shall  make  payment  In 
accordance  with  any  such  Judgment.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  allow  credit  in  the  accounts  of  disburs- 
ing officers  for  all  payments  of  Insurance 
made  in  accordance  therewith.  All  such  Judg- 
ments shall  constitute  final  settlement  of 
the  claim  and  no  appeal  therefrom  shall  be 
authorized.". 

Sec.  G.  Chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States 
code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  section  701(2) 
"terms  widow'  or  widower'  mean  "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "terms  'surviving 
spouse'  means '; 

(2)  by  strikinn:  out  In  section  701(4) 
'  terms  parent',  'father',  and  'mother'  means 
H  father,  mother,  father  through  adoption, 
mot  Her  through  adoption,"  and  inserting  In 
I'.eu  thereof  "terms  -parent •  means  natural 
•i.ir.^nt.  adopthe  parent,": 

cli  In- stnlcing  out  lu  section  704(d)  "his" 
and  he  "  eiih  time  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  such  insured's"  and  "sttch 
insured  ",  rcspernvely; 

i4i  h\  striking  out  in  section  704(e)  "his" 
and  'he"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
instircd  ,  and  "the  Ad  mi  n  1st  rp  tor",  re.spec- 
ilvely: 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  section  705  "his" 
Hiid  him"  each  time  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'such  insured's"  and 
"such  insured",  respectively; 

|6)  by  striking  out  in  section  707  "his" 
each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "such  insured's"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  In  section  708  'his' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
Insured's": 

(8)  by  striking  out  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (di  of  section  712  "his"  and  "he"  each 
time  tl,.y  uppe;ir  and  In.serting  In  Ueu  there- 
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of  "such  Inaured's"  and  "each  Insured",  re- 
spectively; 

(9)  by  striking  out  In  section  718  "his" 
each  time  It  appesn  and  ineertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "such  insured's": 

(10)  by  striking  out  in  section  716  (b) 
"widow,  widower,  chUd,  parent,  brotber.  or 
sister"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereat  "surviv- 
ing spouse,  ctLlId,  pfu«nt,  or  sibling"; 

( 11 )  by  striking  out  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  716(b)  "widow  or  widower" 
each  time  It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "surviving  spouse"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  section  7ie(b)  "widow,  widower"  and 
"brothers  and  sisters"  each  time  they  appear 
and  insNtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "surviving 
spouse"  and  "siblings",  respectively; 

(13)  by  striking  out  In  section  718(d)  "his 
or  her"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
beneficiary's": 

(14)  by  striking  out  in  section  716(e)  "his" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
Insured's"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  In  section  726(a)(2) 
"he"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
person"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  In  section  726(b)  "he" 
and  inserting  Ih  lieu  thereof  "such  appli- 
cant"; 

(17)  by  striking  out  In  section  726(c) 
"him"  and  "be"  each  time  they  appear  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  applicant"  and 
"such  person",  respectively; 

(18)  by  striking  out  in  section  725(d)(3) 
"his"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator's"; 

(19)  by  striking  out  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  742  "his"  and  "he"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  insured's" 
and  "such  Insured",  respectively: 

(20)  by  striking  out  in  section  743  "his" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  insured's"; 

(21)  by  striking  out  in  section  745  "his" 
and  inserthig  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  insured's"; 

(22)  by  striking  out  in  section  746  "his" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  Insured's"; 

(23)  by  striking  out  In  section  747  "Us" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  In- 
sured's"; 

(24)  by  strlkhig  out  in  section  748  "his" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  In- 
sured's"; 

(25)  by  striking  out  In  section  760  "bis" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "such  insured's"; 

(26)  by  striking  out  In  section  752(a) 
"his"  each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "sudh  Insured's"; 

(27)  by  striking  out  in  secUon  753  "his" 
and  "brother,  sister"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "such  person's"  and  "sibling",  re- 
spectively; 

(28)  by  striking  out  In  section  759 (a) 
"his"  and  "he"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"such  applicant's"  and  "such  appUcant", 
respectively; 

(29)  by  striking  out  In  section  760(a)  (3) 
"his"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
guardian's"; 

(30)  by  striking  out  In  section  765(7) 
"terms  'widow'  or  'widower' "  and  "his"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  therof  "term  'surviving 
spouse' "  and  "such  insured's",  respectively: 

(31)  by  striking  out  In  section  765(9)  (e) 
"his"  Immediately  preceding  "minority"  and 
Immediately  preceding  "adoption"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "such  child's"; 

(32)  by  striking  out  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  766  "him"  and  "he"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator" 
and  "the  Administrator",  respectively; 

(33)  by  striking  out  In  section  767(b)  (2) 
"him"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
member"; 

(34)  by  striking  out  lu  section  767(b)  "he" 
and   "his"  each  time  they  appear  and  insert- 


ing In  lieu  tiieieof  "such  member"  and  "such 
member's",  res^iectlvely; 

(n)  by  strltdag  out  in  secUon  767(c)  "he" 
and'*lds"  and  inaerthig  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
member'*  and  "such  formw  member's",  re- 
spectively; 

(86)  by  striking  out  In  section  768(a)  (2) 
"bis"  and  "him"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "sax^  Insured's"  and  "such  insured",  re- 
spectively; 

(87)  by  striking  out  in  section  768(a)  (3) 
"his"  and  "him"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "such  Insured's"  and  "such  insured",  re- 
spectively; 

(38)  by  striking  out  in  section  768(b) 
"his"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
member's": 

<S9)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  seeUon  769(a)  "him"  and  "bis"  each 
time  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"such  member"  and  "such  member's",  re- 
spectively; 

(40)  by  striking  out  in  section  769(d)(3) 
"his"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's": 

(41)  bgr  striking  out  In  secticm  769(e)  "he" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Admin- 
istrator"; 

(42)  by  striking  out  in  section  770(s)  "lUs" 
and  "widow  or  widower"  each  time  they 
appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
memlwr's  or  former  member's"  and  "surviv- 
ing apovuM",  respectively: 

(43)  by  striking  out  in  subsections  (e), 
(f ) .  and  (g)  of  section  770  "his",  "widow  or 
widower  on  his  or  her",  and  "him"  each  time 
they  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"such  member's",  "surviving  spouse  on  such 
surviving  spouse's",  and  "such  member", 
re^>ectlvely: 

(44)  by  strikhig  out  In  section  774  "his" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Admin- 
istrator's"; 

(45)  by  striking  out  in  section  776  >'hlm" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Admin- 
istrator"; 

(46)  by  striking  out  In  section  777(a) 
"his"  and  "be"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"such  person's"  and  "such  person",  respec- 
tively; 

(47)  by  stnkhig  out  In  section  777(c)  "he" 
Immediately  after  "as"  and  "be"  Immediately 
after  "date"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"  and  "such  member  or 
fcamer  memlxr",  respectively: 

(48)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  777  "his"  and  "he"  each  time 
they  appear  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  person's"  and  "such  Insured",  respec- 
tively: 

(49)  by  striking  out  in  section  777(g)  "his" 
and  "be"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
person's"  and  "the  Administrator",  respec- 
tively; 

(60)  by  striking  out  in  section  781(b) 
"he"  and  "his"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"such  person"  and  "such  person's",  respec- 
tively; 

(51)  by  striking  out  in  section  783  "his" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  bene- 
ficiary's"; and 

(52)  by  striking  out  In  section  787  "him- 
self" and  Inserting  hi  Ueu  thereof  "such 
person". 

Mr.  HARTKi:.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  'Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill, 
S.  1911,  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1976,  as  reported.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  measure  like 
others  before  it  is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Insurance,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  by  the  entiie  membership  of 


the  committee  irtiich  includes  tbe  Sena- 
tor  from  West  Virginia  (lir.  Bakdolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
xu>6b)  ,  the  Senator  from  CSalif (umia  (Mr. 
CuHSTOii) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
si^ixe  (Mr.  Ddbkin),  the  Senator  frtnn 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hahsdt),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TaoMMOtn), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stait(mu>). 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  would: 

First.  Provide  any  veteran  wwn  com- 
pleticm  of  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance who  elects  not  to  be  Insured  under 
veterans'  group  life  Insurance  with  a 
statutory  conversion  right  to  an  indi- 
vidual policy  of  commercial  life  insur- 
ance induidUng  a  term  policy; 

Second.  Provide  all  veterans  mran  com- 
pletion of  coverage  under  veterans'  group 
life  insurance  the  option  when  exercis- 
ing their  statutory  conversion  privilege 
of  choosing  an  individual  commercial 
policy  of  tenn  insurance — convotible  at 
a  time  q;>ecified  in  the  policy  to  a  perma- 
nent plan  of  insurance — as  wdl  as  a 
whole  life  policy; 

Third.  Extend  for  1  year  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Ammd- 
ments  Act  of  1976  the  period  dming 
which  t^e  veterans  extended  retroactive 
eligibility  by  Public  Law  93-289  for  vet- 
erans' group  life  insurance  may  apply  for 
such  policies;  and 

Fourth.  Make  technical  amendments 
to  chapter  19 — insurance  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  statutory 
language,  to  restructure  sections  of  the 
chapter  into  shorter  subsections,  emd  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  or  imwarranted 
gender  references. 

Mr.  President,  to  briefly  review  the 
backgroimd  to  the  measure  which  we  are 
considering  today,  I  wish  to  note  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Insur- 
ance conducted  hearings  on  veterans'  in- 
surance programs  on  Novonber  12,  1975. 
The  hearings  reviewed  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration insurance  programs  in  general 
and  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of  1974 — 
Public  Law  93-289 — ^in  particular.  The 
hearing  also  examined,  pending  legisla- 
tion with  principal  focus  upon,  S.  1911. 
the  Veterans'  Insurance  Amendments 
Act  of  1976. 

The  subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  the  Honorable  Richard  S. 
ScHWEiKER.  concerning  S.  1991,  his  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  in  Uie  case  of 
certain  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
who  died  while  performing  service  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Governor  of 
such  State. 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  spokesman  Rufus 
H.  Wilson.  C?hief  Benefits  Director.  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Testimony  also 
was  received  from  representatives  of  the 
American  L^on,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Concerned  Veter- 
ans, and  the  Non-Commissioned  OflScers 
Association. 
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In  addlUon  to  the  foregolisg,  the  com- 
mittee also  conBldered  Tartous  letters, 
documents,  and  other  materials  submit- 
ted to  the  committee,  and  placed  In  the 
hearing  record. 

On  December  9.  1975,  the  full  commit- 
tee met  In  executive  session.  After  adopt- 
ing a  number  of  technical  amendments, 
the  committee  unanimously  ordered  S. 
1911  to  be  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  sustlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
Committee  r^^ort  to  S.  1911  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcou  at  this  pc^t 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

BACKOROtnro  kin  Discuaaioif 

\TrTERA:!»S'  ADMnaSTBATIOK  LUT  INSURANCE 

ntooBAics 

Approximately  150,000.000  people  or  klxnit 
70  percent  of  the  popTUatlon  of  the  United 
States  are  Insured  by  one  or  more  Ufe  In- 
auranc*  policies  having  a  combined  face 
value  of  tU  trilUoa.  Comprfatng  about  8 
percent  (rf  this  policy  amount  are  eight  Ufe 
insurance  programs  supervtMd  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  i»t>- 
vldlng  Instirance  coverage  exceeding  $100 
blllloa  on  behalf  of  8  million  active  duty 
servicemen  or  Tetarana. 

The  five  programs  administered  by  the  Vet- 
terans'  Administration  are  as  foQows — 

(n  United  States  Gorernment  Ufe  Insur- 


ance {VSQLl).  began  as  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  World  War  I  veterans  In  1B19  offer- 
ing up  to  910,000  and  was  available  as  a  con- 
version from  their  In-servlce  yearly  renew- 
able term  coverage.  No  new  issues  of  USOLI 
have  be«n  available  since  1961.  At  present 
there  are  141,040  policies  worth  Sfi92  mUllon. 
Dividends  based  on  excess  earnings  of  In- 
surance premiums  are  regularly  paid.  The 
average  dividend  per  policy  declared  in  1975 
was  $146.86  which  was  accelerated  and  in- 
creased to  $169.78  in  1976. 

(2)  Nmtional  Service  Life  Inturance 
(NSLI),  began  In  1940  and  otTered  $10,000  of 
life  Insiirance  to  servicemen  and  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  Also  NSU,  which  Is  the  largest 
of  all  veterans'  Insurance  programs  with  8,- 
981,128  veteran  policies  with  a  face  value  of 
$26J  bllUon.  also  was  closed  to  new  lasuea 
In  1951.  NSLI  Is  a  aelf-raatalnlng  program 
except  for  the  cost  c^  administration  and  for 
death  claims  attributable  to  the  extra  haz- 
ards of  military  service  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Dividends  are  paid  to  NSLI  policy- 
holders based  upon  excess  earnings  of  the 
NSLI  Trust  Fuzid.  The  average  dividend  per 
policy  declared  In  1975  was  $75.16  which  was 
accelerated  and  increased  to  $84.62  In  1976. 

(3)  VeteraTU"  Special  Term  Life  Insurance 
{VSLI)  was  established  to  provide  Korean 
conflict  veterans  nonparticipating  (i.e.,  non- 
dlvldend  paying)  term  Insurance  in  amounts 
of  up  to  $10,000.  The  Veterans'  Insiutuice  Act 
of  1974  (Pub.  L.  93-289)  amended  this  pro- 
gram to  permit  the  return  of  excess  premiums 
to  veteran  poUcy holders  on  a  regxilar  basis. 
There  are  about  687.811  VSLI  policies  with 
the  amount  of  $5.1  blUion  currently  In  force. 
The  average  dividend  per  policy  declared  In 


1975  was  $10.42  wMoh  was  accelerated  and 
increased  to  $17.77  In  1976. 

(4)  Veterans  Reopened  Insurance  (VRI) 
was  authorized  for  a  1  year  period  beginning 
May  1.  1965  when  It  became  apparent  that 
many  disabled  World  War  n  and  Koorean  con- 
flict veterans  had  passed  all  delimiting  dates 
for  Qovemment  Life  Insurance  and  were  xm- 
able  to  obtain  conunerclal  Ufe  Insurance  or 
could  not  obtain  it  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
1  year  reopening  resulted  In  approximately 
210.000  veterans  purchasing  VRI  life  Insur- 
ance. Currently,  there  are  181,343  policies 
with  a  face  value  of  $1.2  billion. 

(5)  Service  Disabled  Veterans  Insurance 
(Icnown  as  an  BH  poUcy)  was  first  authorized 
In  1961  and  Is  stlU  open  to  new  Issues.  This 
program  la  designed  to  assure  service  dis- 
abl«d  veterans  the  opportunity  to  obtain  life 
insiurance  at  standard  rates  without  regard 
to  their  physical  Impairment.  Veterans  with 
service -connected  ratings  for  compensation 
purposes  in  the  amount  of  10  percent  or  more 
in  degree  and  who  are  otherwise  insurable 
have  up  to  1  year  from  the  date  of  notice  of 
such  VA  ratings  to  apply  for  RH  coverage. 
Disabled  veterans  may  obtain  $10,000  and, 
in  some  cases,  up  to  $25,000  in  Ufe  Insurance 
at  a  standard  rate.  Since  the  KH  program  In- 
sures substandard  risks  at  standard  premium 
rates.  It  is  the  only  Ctovemment-admlnls- 
tered  insurance  program  which  is  not  self- 
supporting.  The  cost  to  Government  in  fiscal 
year  1973  was  $13.6  million.  There  are  183.- 
881  policies  In  force  at  face  value  of  $1.5 
bUllon. 

The  following  tables  detail  relevant  infor- 
mation concerning  these  five  VA  admlnis- 
wred  programs: 


TABLE  l.    SUMM\Ry  Of  OPERATIONS  (ACCRUAL  BASIS) 
[In  thousand5l 


VJ.  Government 
canca 


CuNMdaiive 

totals  from 

oripn 

FllCiil  JanutrylSlS 

war    to  JtiiM  30, 

197«  1974 


National  service 
life  insurance 

Cumittative 

totals  from 

orifin 

Fiscal  OctobM  IM 

year     to  Jhm  30. 

1974  1974 


Veteran*  special 
life  losuranM 


Cumu 

totah  from 

origin 

Fiscal     Apiil  19S1 

year    to  June  30, 

»7«  1*74 


Service-disabled 
vetarane  hnsrance 

Cumriative 

totals  ireiii 

oriiln 

Fiscal      April  1951 

year     to  June  30, 

1974  W74 


Veterans  reopened 
iimirasea 


Cuwslitlve 


Fiscal 
year 
1974 


•MR 

May  1965 

to  June  30, 

1974 


INCOME 


Premiums 

Policy  proceeds  left  to  be  paid  ia  inatallmeirtt. 

Dividends  left  on  credit  or  deposit — _ 

Investment  income 

Ertra  hazard  contributions  from  the  U.S.  Government. 


$7,S21 
S,«38 
2,192 

3  J,  765 
4S 


J2  041,  738 

75S,  621 

53^727 

1. 920, 773 

142. 142 


t,S75,074  JIG,S6U0M 

37,432      S,  170.004 

41.387      1.047,514 

377,071      6,217,097 

2. 090      4,  798. 163 


{41.915 
1,687 


J: 77,  US 
30,141 


tl8,  070 
910 


}1 46,936 
19, 127 


»31,  494 
1,028 


J316, 633 
8,039 


19,845 


l3'.l\ 


DISPOSITION  OF  INCOME 


60,361      4,914,008      1,033,054    33.793,858  63,447 


641 


4,1 


17,908 


79,542 


19,621         170.162 


50, 430  404. 219 


De<tth  (wiiefil? - 

featured  endowments 

Surrender  benefits 

Disability  benefits 

Payments  from  policy  p^o-  eeds  left  to  be  paid  .n  installments. 

Dividends  withdrawn - 

Net  deposits  tor  policy  reser»es 

Reserve  for  dividends  left  on  creditor  deposit 

Adnniiiistrstioi  costs - — - - 


41.384   1242.368    26fi.608  8.027,949 


701 

3,127 

1  507 

21.01S 

3.048 

-40,  672 

573 


493,257 
303,364 
379, 4€7 
923.  410 

47, 141 
B52.  876 

17,806 


24,143 
34.880 
35, 057 

133,995 
36,047 

195.  364 


440.11b 
603.434 
487, 928 

6, 872, 163 
958.190 

7.184.147 


13,711 

84 

3.108 

1  149 

1.738 


160.666 

401 

22,  713 

8.088 

:  J,  782 


15,231    232,768 


34,  349    409, 343 


!'■,  616 

260 

1  064 

5  069 

1,205 

10,362 


1 17, 16fi 

380 

7,807 

38.610 

15,360 


10,598 

498 

1.229 

1,449 

944 


71, 571 
1,018 
7,040 
5,823 
5.896 


98,495 


JiUI 


30,683     4,059^689        741.325    24,806.694  54.139        625.993  33.576        307, 818 


fiet  tain  (-<- )  or  loss  (-)from  operations  before  dividends  and 

transfers - 

Dividends  to  policjrholders 

Transfers  to  U.S.  Government 

C.iin  (^)ar  loss  (—)  after  dividends  and  transfer! 


19. 678 

21.058 


854,  319 

83t..  9.'-l 


-1.380         17,345 


291.729      8.987.164  9  308 

289.  669      8,  893,  459  3,  m> 

2  500. 

2,060  93,705  3,808 


111,638 
51,999 
55.613 
4,026 


TABLE  2  — IH  FORCE— FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Paitiiipatint 


-13,955      -137,656 

■-13V9'"5"""'-i37."656' 

No'ipartic.patiiii 


32.098 
■"728 
47,544 

2,886 


281, 226 

■"i3,"962 
316,475 

17,744 


2,886 


17,744 


U.S.  t^verr.ment  life 
insurance 


National  service  li'e 
iriivurance 


Veteran;  specia'  ' 
insurance 


Se'> ice-disabled  veteians 
iiisurr-.nce 


lt«m 


NumDet  of 
police' 


Amount  o' 
insurance 


Number  of 
policies 


Amou'it  ol 

insurance 

<iii 

thousands) 


Number  ol 
policies 


AmObnt  ot 

iiiSiiiaM^e 

(.„ 

tt)0usand5> 


Number  of 
policies 


Amount  ot 

i.i.uiance 

(i.i 

fiou'-ands) 


Veterans  reopened 
insurance 

Amount  of 

insurance 

Number  ol  (in 

{lolicies      thousands) 


In  force  at  beglnnint  of  year 165,367       J704, 198 

Insurance  issued  during  year . . . 

In»ur  I''  *  reinstated  during  year .. ..  8  20 


4.173.421  J27.513,347 

2.301  11.  i.l9 


604,406    J5.29'l.900 
id  "  ■  ■  2/817 


144  S2l    Jl.  304.053 

IS  037         139.674 

82  762 


187,684 


68 


Jl,  309, 958 
313 
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ttem 


Participating 


U.S.  Government  life 
insurance 

Amount  of 

insarance 

Number  of  (in 

thousands) 


Nationai  service  life 
insurance 


Number  of 
policies 


Amount  of 

insurance 

On 

thousands) 


Nonparticipating 


Veterans  special  life 
Insurance 


Service-disabled  veterans 
insurance 


Number  of 
policies 


Amount  of 
insurance 
(in 
thousands) 


Number  of 
policies 


Amount  of 

insurance 

fin 

thousands) 


Veterans  reopened 
insurance 


Number  of 
policies 


Amount  of 

insurance 

On 

thousands) 


Insurance  terminated  durinsyear  by: 

Death.. 8,980  41,230 

Maturity  as  eiidoviiment . .  112  757 

Permanent  total  disability 124  712. 

Lapse,  expiry,  and  net  changes ...™ 90  447 

Cash  surrender. 885  3,918 

ToUl  terminated W,1M  47,064 

In  force  at  end  of  year 1SS^U4 

Selected  year-end  items: 

In  force  on  5-year  term  plan 1,106  7,119 

In  force  on  all  other  plans ^ 154,078  6!ia855 

In  force  with  disability  income  rider 4,884  37,226 

In  force  under  disability  premium  waiver 168  1,070 


41,180 
5,154 


261.936 
25,064 


1,592 
16 


13,694 
84 


1,704 
55 


15,504 
290 


1,575 
99 


20,(26 
10,560 
77,720 


176.634 

58,415 

522,049 


3,998 

891 

6,497 


39,044 
6,868 
59,690 


2,741 
521 

5.oa 


27.125 
4,295 
47, 214 


419 

474 

2,567 


1,652,164  12,806,489  408,189  3,738,992 

2,445,838  14,199,248  190,032  1.499,035 

592,695  4,495,200  107,418  978,422 

115,449  794,483  3,929  33,264 


83,748 
70,871 


804,093 
593, 182 


30,588 


288,590 


185, 185 
12,  U4 
5,013 


10,507 
504 


3,809 
3.316 
18,136 


657,174  4,098,002  27,005,737    598,221   5.238.027    164,619   1,397,275    1«S,185   1,292,135 


1. 292, 135 
90.081 
34.119 


In  addition,  there  are  Uuree  OoTemment 
life  insurance  policies  which  are  administered 
by  private  insurance  companies  and  super- 
vised by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  They 
are  as  follows — 

(1)  Veterans  Mortgage  Life  Iruurance 
(VMLI)  was  created  in  the  Md  Congress  by 
Public  Law  02-96  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  up  to  $30,000  at  stand- 
ard premium  rates  for  any  veteran  who  re- 
ceived a  Veterans'  Administration  grant  for 
specially  adapted  housing.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ass\unes  the  excess  cost  attri- 
butable to  the  veterans'  disability;  a  cost 
which  in  fiscal  year  1076  will  total  approzl- 
mately  $2.4  million.  As  of  December  1976, 
316,335  veterans  held  mortgage  protection 
life  insurance  in  the  amount  $147.6  million 
under  the  program. 

(2)  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  is  the  largest  of  the  VA  supervised 
inswance  policies  administered  by  a  private 
Insurance  company.  First  authorized  In  1966 
by  Public  Law  89-214,  SOLI  provided  Viet- 
nam era  servloepe.sons  with  a  maximum 
$16,000  term  life  Insurance  policy — increased 
to  $20,000  by  Public  Law  93-389 — at  low  pre- 
miums (presently  $3.40  for  active  duty  serv- 
ice people  and  $6  to  $10  for  retired  reservists) 
paid  for  by  military  or  retired  payroll  deduc- 
tions. Coverage  Is  c^tional  and  the  service- 
person  may  elect  insurance  in  smaller 
amounts  of  $10,000  to  $6,000. 

Coverage  is  available  to  active  duty  service- 
persons,  reserves,  national  guard,  ready  re- 
servists, ROTC  members  while  on  active  duty 
for  training,  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserves  and  cadets  and  mldshlppersons  at 
the  four  service  academies.  As  of  December 
31,  1976,  there  were  3.4  million  policies  In 
force  with  total  face  value  of  $61.9  billion 
divided  as  follows: 

(a)  2.1  million  policies  held  by  active  duty 
servicepersons  with  a  face  value  of  $42  bU- 
llon; 

(b)  910,000  policies  held  by  full-time  re- 
servists with  a  face  value  of  $18.2  billion; 

(c)  50,000  policies  held  by  part-time  re-' 
servlsts  while  on  active  duty  with  a  face  value 
of  $1  bUllon;  and 

(d)  36,368  policies  held  by  retired  re- 
servists with  a  face  value  of  $679  million. 

The  SGLI  program  is  supervised  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  is  admin- 
istered by  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  as  primary  insurer 
through  a  contractvial  agreement  with  the 
VA.  This  insurance  is  reinsured  on  a  formula 
basis  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  with 
as  many  qualified  commercial  companies  as 
elect  to  participate.  Presently,  some  616 
companies  are  participating  in  this  program 
as  reinsurers  and  converters  and  an  addi- 
tional 31  are  participating  as  converters  only. 


TTnder  existing  law.  following  discharge,  the 
veteran  has  120  days  within  which  the  vet- 
eran without  evidence  of  insurability,  may 
convert  all  or  part  of  his  SGLI  term  cover- 
age to  a  cash  value  policy  with  one  of  the 
participating  commercial  Ufe  insurance  com- 
p<mies.  The  law  currently  provides  that  such 
policies  may  only  be  converted  to  a  cash 
value  form  of  instu-ance.  Amendments  made 
by  the  reported  bill  would  grant  the  veterans 
the  option  to  choose  term  insurance  cover- 
age as  well. 

Of  the  2,102,389  active  duty  service  per- 
sons and  active  recruits  eligible  for  SGLI, 
2,186,263  or  99.7  percent  are  (x>vered.  Of  the 
approximately  100,000  retired  reservists  made 
eligible  for  SGLI  under  Public  Law  93-289, 
36.4  percent  are  Insured  under  SGLI. 

(3)  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
(VGLI),  the  third  program  supervised  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  admin- 
istered by  private  Insiu-ance  companies  was 
esUbUshed  by  Public  Law  03-289  In  the  gSd 
Congress.  The  program  authorized  the  con- 
version of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance to  a  new  5-year  post  service  limited 
term  Insurance  policy  known  as  VGLI.  The 
program  was  designed  to  provide  low-cost 
insurance  protection  during  the  readjust- 
ment period  experienced  by  Vietnam  era 
veterans  following  their  separation  from  ac- 
tive military  duty.  VGLI  offers  low-cost  term 
insurance  in  a  maximum  amount  of  $20,000 
for  up  to  5  years  during  the  veterans'  re- 
adjustment period. 

Both  SGLI  and  VGLI  insurance  are  pro- 
vided by  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
as  part  of  a  group  contract  awarded  on  a 
non-competitive  basis  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Following  the  5-year  pericxl  of 
coverage,  the  veteran  policyholder  has  an 
enforceable  statutory  right  to  convert  this 
insurance  to  a  conunerclal  whole  life  policy 
with  any  one  of  the  600  or  more  private  In- 
surance companies  participating  in  the 
VGLI  program.  Amendments  made  by  the 
reported  bill  would  grant  the  vetei-an  the 
option  of  choosing  commercial  term  insiir- 
ance  coverage  as  well. 

SGLI  CONVERSION  TO  INDIVIDUAL  POLICY 

S.  1911,  as  reported,  would  correct  an  un- 
intended operation  of  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of  1974 
(Pub.  L.  93-289).  In  enacting  the  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Program,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  servicepersons  terminating 
SGLI  coverage  would  ordinarily  elect  VGLI 
coverage  following  which  they  could  exer- 
cise their  statutory  conversion  rights  to  elect 
coverage  under  a  policy  offered  by  a  partici- 
pating private  insurance  company.  As  for 
those  servicepersons  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  declined  VGLI  coverage,  it  was  as- 


sumed that  they  could  exercise  existing 
statutory  rights  to  convert  to  a  participating 
cmnmnxiial  life  insurance  policy.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  intorpieted  Public 
Law  93-289,  however,  to  mean  tliat  statutory 
conversion  rights  do  not  extend  to  a  veteran 
who  ^eclflcally  declines  coverage  under 
VGLI. 

In  a  letter  last  year  from  the  general 
counsel's  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Committee  was  Informed  that: 

"As  you  know,  portions  of  PuUle  Law  93- 
289,  May  24,  1974,  acoompli^ed  extensive 
amendments  to  subchapter  m,  chapter  19, 
of  title  88,  with  respect  to  SOU.  Basic  pro- 
gram changes  included  extension  of  SGLI 
coverag«  to  certain  members  of  Regular  and 
Retired  Reserves  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  the  establishment  of  VGLI  as  an  Interim 
type  of  continued  inexpensive  insurance  pro- 
tection Intended  to  ease  an  Individual's  ad- 
justment from  military  to  civilian  status. 

"Prior  to  those  changes,  sections  768  (b) 
and  (c)  had  provided  few  conversion  of  com- 
pleted SGLI  coverage  to  an  individual  policy 
issuable  by  any  of  the  commercial  insurers 
participating  in  the  SGLI  program.  Effective 
August  1,  1974,  a  complete  substitution  was 
made  in  subsection  (b) .  With  one  exception, 
the  substituted  provisions  refer  only  to  re- 
quired SGLI  policy  terms  for  conversion  to 
VGLI  upon  completion  of  extended  SGLI 
coversige.  Terms  for  direct  conversion  from 
SGLI  coverage  to  individual  Insurance  are 
authorized  only  for  certain  separated  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  eligible 
for  assignment— or  are  assigned — to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve,  and  who  are  permitted  under 
new  section  768(a)  (4)  (B)  to  continue  their 
SGLI  coverage  until  receipt  of  the  first  in- 
crement of  retirement  pay,  or  until  sixty- 
first  birthday,  whichever  is  earlier.  The  last 
.sentence  of  amended  section  768(b)  pro- 
vides that  such  a  person,  whose  SGLI  is  not 
so  continued  "may,  effective  the  day  aft«r 
bis  insurance  otherwise  would  cease,  con- 
vert such  insurance  to  an  individual  policy 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
section  777(c)  of  this  title."  Former  section 
768(c),  concerning  details  of  direct  conver- 
sion from  SOLI  to  Individual  policies,  was 
not  included  In  the  amended  section  768. 

"New  section  777,  tor  VGLI,  Includes  in 
subsection  (c)  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
conversion  from  VGLI  coverage  to  an  Indi- 
vidual policy  of  insurance.  That  subsection 
requires  in  part  that,  "The  Individual  policy 
will  be  effective  the  day  after  the  insured  s 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  terminates 
by  expiration  of  the  6-year  term  period,  ex- 
cept in  a  case  where  the  Insvired  is  eligible  to 
convert  at  an  earlier  date  by  reason  of  again 
having  become  Insured  und^r  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance,  In  which  event  the  ef- 
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fectlve  date  of  the  Individual  potlcy  may  not 
be  later  th»n  the  slxty-flrst  day  after  he 
again  became  so  Insured.  No  general  savlngo 
provision   was   included   In   Public   Law  93 

To  li-.e  exteii";  tuat  the  amendmeuts  made 
bv  Public  Law  93-289  compel  such  a  deter- 
mination, the  Committee  believes  that  at*, 
adjustment  to  the  law  should  be  made  Ac- 
cordUigly,  UuKUiige  la  S.  1911  as  reported 
clearly  provides  that  veterans  who  decline 
VOLI  coverage  do  not  lose  statutory  cojiver- 
sion  rights  to  an  ludivldual  poMcv  of  coii.- 
mercial  life  lixsurance  upon  term'-\atlon  o', 
their  coverage  under  SGLI. 

In  making  this  amendment.  ;he  Com- 
mittee obrlously  does  not  Intend  to  Imply 
that  coaverslon  to  an  Individual  policy  of  li.- 
surance  is  preferable  to  the  Veteran.s'  Grotip 
Life  Insurance  program  which  provides  up 
to  S20,000  of  low-co>t  term  Insurance  fo:  up 
to  5  years. 

VOLI  term  iiiMirance  provides  tlie  large.<-t 
a.-nount  of  protection  at  the  lowest  pos-sible 
cost  for  veteraru  leaving  SOLI  coverage  and 
li  regarded  by  most  observers  as  a  "hest  buy." 
Notwithstanding  the  foregohig.  If  a  veteran 
for  wlxatorer  reason  should  decline  VOLI 
coverage  and  desire  immediate  conTersion  to 
a  commercial  policy  following  SOLI  cover- 
age, tbe  Committee  beUevee  that  the  vetera.M 
should  bare  such  an  option. 

Tb«  Veterans'  Admlnlstratlun  nt  its  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Insurance  noted  a  1971  sur^ey  which  in- 
dicated a  low  conversion  rate  from  SGLI  and 
a  high  lapse  rate  for  those  who  converted 
They  farther  testified  that: 

In  view  of  the  1971  survey  tindlags  al- 
ready cited.  It  would  seem  that  the  proposal 
to  restore  an  Immediate  right  of  conversion 
from  expired  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  In^iur- 
ance  coverage  to  an  Individual  commercial 
policy  would  revive  an  Inherent  danger  tha' 
many  veterans  could  be  misled  or  misunder- 
stand their  rights.  As  a  consequence,  some 
Individuals  might  bypass  their  opportunlty 
to  purchase  economical  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance,  and  buy  a  commercial  policy  they 
could  not  afford  to  maintain,  thereby  cre- 
ating unwarranted  financial  Imrduhip  cr  in- 
adequate insurance  coverage." 

The  Committee,  of  course,  slinres  the  con- 
cern e-xpreased  by  the  VA  about  veteran.^ 
being  "misled  or  misunderstanding  their 
rights".  Nor  does  it  wish  the  veteran  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  what  the  VA  term.s 
"unwarranted  financial  hardship  or  inade- 
quate Insurance  coverage."  As  di.s<.iu>i.td  morr 
fully  infra,  the  Committee  does  not  believe 
that  this  shared  concern  warrants  denial  t<> 
the  veteran  of  various  Insurance  options 
Bather,  the  Committee  believes  that  th?  VA 
should  assure  that  the  veteran  receivex  ac- 
curate, relevant  and  complete  Infoi-mation  so 
that  the  veteran  is  neither  ni!>led  nor  mi.--- 
understands  his  rights.  A  veteran  wlio  in  fac' 
is  adequately  informed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nunistratlon  of  tlie  implictttlons  rei^'.iUinf: 
fiom  the  selection  t>f  each  option  will  pre- 
sumably be  in  a  position  to  choose  Intelli- 
gently antouK  those  options  and  avoid  either 
"IU!V. arranted  finai;>.ial  hurctshlp-s  or  Inade- 
tjuate  insurance  covt-mge." 

The  Committee  is  of  the  oi.iiiioi.  ihat  inoct 
veterans  who.  with  the  aid  of  an  angiessive 
VA  outreach  program,  are  fully  informed 
alKut  their  insurance  options  aiid  the  bene- 
fits of  the  VGLI  program  -aIH  not  "byptiso  ' 
this  insurance  bargai.i 

For  example,  at  the  request  of  the  Cmii- 
n.ittce,  the  Vetera;'.3'  Adralnisi ration  sup- 
plied the  following  comparison  of  VGLI  pie- 
mitim  costs  with  Immediate  con\erslon  afte;- 
120  days,  which  information  .should  be  tiseful 
to  the  individual  veteran.  The  ordinary  life 
premium  used  In  the  following  examples,  rep- 
resents the  average  premium  Ijelng  charge<l 
by  five  of  the  largest  nonyiarticlpnni'.M  com- 
paiites  In  the  Industrv: 


COMP/UIISON    or    VCLX    PREMIUM    COSTS    VS.    IM- 
MEDIATE   CONVERSION    AFTER    120    DAYS 

For  comparison  purposes  a.-^^ume  veteran 
A  Immediately  converts  to  a  nondlvldend 
paying  $20,000  Ordinary  Life  policy;  reteran 
B  elects  to  become  Insured  under  VOLI  B 
year  term  and  converts  to  the  ordinary  life 
plan  at  Its  expiration.  It  Is  now  almost  xinl- 
versiilly  agreed  in  the  insurance  industry 
that  for  comparison  purposes  the  value  of 
mor.e;.  and  Incidence  of  payment  should  be 
taken  into  accoimt  by  the  use  of  an  Interest- 
rate  A  5  percent  net  interest  after  taxes  ha.- 
been  used  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
parison figures  tused  in  the  following.  The 
comparison  figures  are  based  on  the  a-ssunip- 
tlon  that  veteran  B  takes  the  difference  be- 
tween the.  premium  being  paid  by  A  for  hl.s 
ordinary  life  policy  and  his  own  VOLI  pre- 
mium and  Invests  at  this  5  percent  effective 
rate.  The  ordinary  life  premium  Is  the  aver- 
age premium  currently  being  charged  by  five 
of  the  largest  non-partlclpatlng  companies 
In  the  H  dustry. 
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At  the  end  of  5  years  each  veteran  has 
been  ct>vered  for  $20,000  during  the  period 
Veteran  A  has  a  ctush  value  available  to  hu  i. 
•.eteritu  B  has  a  savings  account. 
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B  now  converts  to  an  ordinary  life  policy 
at  an  age  6  years  higher  than  the  policy  Is- 
sued to  A.  But.  by  withdrawing  a  consUnt 
monthly  amount  from  savings,  he  now  pay? 
the  same  premium  as  A. 
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At  the  end  of  10  years  A  has  a  cash  value: 
B  has  a  cash  value  plus  his  savings  account 
The  following  shows  the  financial  status  of 
A  and  B  at  tlie  cud  ol  10  years: 
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At  the  end  of  20  ye»r»  the  corresponding 
'Excess  of  B  over  A"  Is  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

As  Issue  age:  Amouu; 

20     ---  $620.  yi 

25 698.  98 

30          805.40 

35- - 470.  4<; 

40          792.  !i't 

45    .„ 1.389.0.. 

JO - 1,908  41 

The  above  anHlyn.>  indicates  that  it  t- 
fiiiftiiclally  better  for  a  veteran  to  take  the 
VGLI  Insurance  for  6  years  and  Invest  the 
difference  in  premiums  rather  than  im- 
mediately convert  to  a  commercial  policy 
If  he  were  to  die  during  this  20-year  period 
It  wovild  be  even  more  financially  rewardii....; 
to  hla  beneficiary. 

At  the  same  time  t!.e  Committee  believe- 
11  1.S  equally  impfirtRtit,  to  recognize  tha* 
there  may  be  certain  circumstances  when 
conversion  of  SOLI  to  an  Individual  policy  l: 
insurance  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  son.e 
veterans.  In  tho<»e  situations,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  that  a  veteran  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  convert  Immediately  to  an 
Individual  policy  upon  termination  of  SOU 
The  bill  as  reported  w  111  permit  stich  a  choice 

F.VrVNDED  STATt'TORT   CONVERSION  OmONS 

Under  current  Uw,  foUowlng  group  teim 
coverage  under  SOU  atkd  VOLI,  a  veteran 
has  a  statutory  right  to  convert  his  govern- 
ment policy  within  120  days,  without  demon- 
strating Insurability,  to  an  individual  p<rtlcy 
of  life  Insurance  with  one  of  the  nearly 
bOO  partclpatiug  commercial  life  lusurauoe 
compauie^.  In  txerctaing  these  statutory 
conversion  rights,  however,  a  veteran  is  cur- 
rently limited  to  what  is  known  as  whole 
life  or  a  permanent  plan  of  iiwurance.  The 
veteran  does  not  have  the  statutory  optlot' 
of  choosing  term  in.surance. 

A  close  exanihintlou  of  the  legUilatlve  his- 
tory of  the  original  enactment  of  Servlce- 
tnen's  Group  Life  Insurance  by  Public  Law 
89-214  falls  to  reveftl  any  discussion  as  to 
why  the  veteran  was  limited  to  whole  life 
insurance  and  not  permitted  the  option  to 
chooM  term  coverage  as  well. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  In  Its  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  failed  to  Illumi- 
nate the  reasons  for  such  restriction  to  any 
great  extent.  They  did  note  that  SOLI  was 
modeled  after  FWleral  Employees  Oroup  Life 
Insurance  (FEGLI)  which  covers  all  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  upon  termination  FEGLI  only  permits 
conversion  to  whole  life  Insurance.  The  V.\ 
further  observed  that  "commercial  insurers 
have  always  prohibited  conversion  from 
group  coverage  to  an  individual  term  policy.' 
Ihus  without  examining  why  such  policle.'- 
were  so  limited,  or  whether  it  made  any  sense. 
ihe  Veterans'  Administration  acknowledged 
that  It  simply  "followed  the  practice  of  the 
comuiercla!  liulu.stry  and  the  examples  estab- 
U.-.hed  through  the  Fedenil  Employees  Cv\  - 
ernijieiit  Life  Iiisuiunce." 

IMhllc  Law  8!t  J14.  of  cour.se,  v.as  devel- 
oped lollowir.g  close  consultation  by  Co:  - 
ernment  officials  with  members  of  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  industry.  Thus,  it  may  not 
be  unfair  to  infer,  to  the  extent  any  thoxtghi 
\v;',s  given  to  the  matter  at  all.  tliat  the  re- 
.itrictlou  to  dividend  paying  insurance  pro'.j- 
ably  rene(:ed  the  couimon'.y  shared  bias  tha: 
V.  hole  lUe  ln.«iura''.ce  was  a  "preferred  bi^v." 

'ihe  Committee  l>elleves  that  such  an  a--- 
s-amptlon  is  no  longer  valid  If.  in  fact,  it 
ever  wn.s  particularly  when  It  results  In  a 
gnvernmeutany  Imposed  limitation  of  choice 

Votorhiis  should  have  the  right  to  convert 
to  private  term  hisurance  as  well  as  whole 
l;fe  hisuratice,  following  termination  of  ei- 
ther their  SOLI  or  VOLI  coverage.  Whether 
one  I  hoo.'-es  a  term  policy,  a  whole  life  pol- 
icy. .  i  .11.  i..-.i.iAaie  p«.ili(  y  al  all  i.»  dependent 
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upon  the  Individual  clrcumstancae  and  goals  quactea  in  Nattooal  OeiiK*  UXe  Xmunnoe  period,  VOL"  wr<:  authorlaed  to  be  laaued  for 

of  each  veteran.  and  "t**^^^   leglalatton    (Pub.   Ik  SS-ltt)  a  6-year  peri.  ^  .ess  any  ttana  lapaad  trpm  the 

The  Director  of  the  National  Veterana  At-  profidliig  an  additional  morttlVml  Ufa  plan  tomlnatiou  oi  the  appUoaafa  SarvteaniMa'a 

fairs  and  RehabOltatlon  Commlsslcm  of  The  pormltttag  oonvenlon  under  tlie  aama  tanna  Oroup  Life  Insurance  and  the  effective  date 

American  Legion,  testifying  at  the  BubooBH-  and  oondltlnna  aa  the  earlier  plan  for  modi-  of  the  V(HJ  program.  Tat  example,  a  veteran 

mlttee  hearings  In  favor  of  the  addlttonal  fled  life  except  that  the  reduction  of  tlia  dladiarged  a  year  prior  to  the  act  was  cn- 

cbolce  of  converting  to  a  term  policy  noted  face  value  occurred  at  age  70.  titled  to  'Veterans'  Oxoup  Life  Insurance  for 

that:  Cognisant  of  the  history  of  government  a  period  of  4  yaara  while  a  veteran  dlsdiarged 

"The  slope  of  premiums  with  a  term  pol-  administered  term  insurance  and  the  prob-  a  years  prior  was  entitled  to  VCHJ  for  a  pe- 

icy — starting  low  and  becoming  higher— ^Uks  lems  of  veterans  thereunder,  the  reported  rlod  of  3  years,  and  so  on.  In  the  past  5 

two  advantages.  First,  It  keeps  the  cost  rda-  bill  requires  aU  participating  companies  to  years,  almost  4,5  million  veterans  have  been 

tlvely  low  during  the  years  of  econcMnlo  and  include  in  any  individual  term  insurance  separated  from  the  uniformed  serrlees.  Ap- 

famUy  formation.  These  are  the  years  when  policies  to  be  offered  to  veterans,  a  clause  proximately   97   percent   of   those   veterans 

an   insured  needs  large  amounts  of  insur-  whldi  allows  conversion  of  the  torm  policy  were  Insured  under  SGLI  and  hence  were 

ance  coverage  and  at  relatively  low  coet.  The  to   a   permanent    plan    of    Insxirance    at   a  eligible  for  VOLI  as  shown  in  the  following 

second  advantage  to  the  slope  of  term  In-  specified  date  in  the  future.  Thus,  the  eco-  table: 

surance   premiums   Is   that   it  parallels   the  nomlcal    advantage    of    term    Insurance    at  j,^j^,g   3.— Vietnam-era  veteratis  separations 

slope   of   most   Individual's   earning  power.  earUer  ages  can  be  coupled  with  a  P«ma-  ,emce  fiscal  years  1971-74 

starting  low  and  rising  as  they  advance  In  nent  plan  of  insurance  at  a  later  period. 

their  careers."  Here,   again,   the  Veterans"    Administration  aiZ^    \^a 

And,  of  course,  there  are  e«iuany  compel-  should  take  such  necessary  and  ^>proprUte  fiscal  year:                                         auOMgea 

ling  reasons  for  other  veterans  to  purchsse  steps  to  provide  veterans  with  Information         4s/i    aao' ooo 

insurance  poUcles  which  have  a  "aavlnfa"  concerning  the  conversion  privUege  of  term         4»/z   570" ooo 

component  as  weU  as  death  protection.  plana  to  permanent  plans.                                       ^^'^  sno'ooo 

The  veteran  should  be  able  to  chooae  any  Term  Insurance  which  private  Insurance         "'*  w«,  w« 

of  these  alternatlvee  or  elect  no  coverage  at  companies  provide  to  veterans  who  convert  jj^  response  to  administrative  concerns  ex- 
all.  The  Oovemment'S  concern  In  tills  sltua-  either  SOLI  or  VOLI  policies  to  an  Indi-  pressed  by  the  Veterans'  .'»dminlstratlon, 
tlon  should  be  to  insure  that  the  veteran  vldual  policy  of  insurance  should  indude  bowever.  Congress  agreed  to  iimlt  the  appll- 
has  ready  access  to  accurate,  adeqitiate.  and  the  fuU  range  of  poUcles  available  from  cation  period  to  1  year  foUowlng  the  effec- 
relevant  information  aa  to  the  advantages  commercial  oompanlee  including  long-term  ^^^^  ^^e  of  the  measure.  There  are  approxl- 
and  disadvantages  of  various  poUdM  issued  *bA  short-term  policies,  and  the  fun  range  mately  2.7  million  eUglble  veterans,  dis- 
by  qvialified  commercial  life  tnsuiance  com-  of  sttch  poUcles  should  be  renewable  with-  charged  between  April  3.  1970  and  August  1. 
panies  participating  in  the  SOU  or  VOLI  out  evidence  of  insurabiUty  up  to  at  least  1974^  ^jj^  ^^^^^  retroactively  eligible  for 
programs.  •«•  «6  •J*'*  oonverUble  without  evidence  of  vGU  insurance  policies. 

In  its  proposed  Consumer  Bepresentation  insurability  up  to  at  least  age  60.  g   1911  would  extend  that  application  pe- 

Plan  (Federal  Register— November  28.  1976)  Thus  veterans  converting  SOLI  or  VGLI  to  ^od    another    year    affording    the    VA    an 

the  Veterans'  Administration  asserted  that  *erm  insurance   would   be   protected   from  opportunity    to    conduct    a    comprehensive 

"The   VA   is   characterized   by  eonskterabto  oanoeUatton  because  o€  health  reasons  'when  outreach  program  concerning  the  existence, 

concern  and  Involvement  with  Its  eonsum-  tb«  Individual  reaches  an  age  of  higher  mor-  xerms,  and  conditions  of  the  VOLI  program, 

era":  and  further,  "the  VA  takes  a  positive  tality.  While  there  have  been  a  number  of  Informa- 

attitude  In  explaining  types  of  insurance  to  xxmfsioir  or  vcu  xlicikutt  applica'tion  tlon  releases  concerning  the  VOLI  program, 

veterans,   but  always  aUows  Individuals  to  s   1911  would  extend  by  1  year  the  period  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  committee  In- 

determine  which  type  Is  best  tar  their  per-  oxaUig  whKdi  veterans  extended  retroactive  quirtes  concerning  VA  outreach  efforts,  niore 

sonal  needs."  tfMbUlty  for  Veterans'  Group  Life  Inwir-  »*«»»  <»  »»  «i<»e.  Information  dissemlnaUon 

The  Committee  strongly  supports  this  ^  '  ^p-jy  for  such  policies.  As  noted  by  newspapers  and  other  media,  while  useful 
policy  statement  and  beUeves  tha  amend-  o„yiou6lv  the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of  »»"  Inherent  limitations.  It  is  dependent 
menta  made  by  the  reported  bBl  wm  hrtp  l„.  .pJ^  ^  03-289)  created  a  .T»u^m«m  upon  whether  or  not  a  paper  decides  to  carry 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  achieve,  In  ..---J  limited  term  ooUcy  known  as  "Vet-  **^«  infwmation.  the  amount  of  coverage  de- 
fact.  Its  stated  objectives.  ^^^  Qjoup  Life  Insurance"  which  Is  de-  'ot*!*  ^  ^^  «!«»»•  "»d  where  such  informa- 

Veterane  who  have  the  opportunity  to  g^gd  to  provide  low-cost  insurance  protec-  «<>»  ^  placed  with  tJie  newspaper.  Second 
chooee  any  type  of  poUcy  upon  conversion  ^  ^.^  ^^  readjustment  period  expert-  ««»d  more  Unportan^  it  is  dependent  upon  an 
and  who  actually  encounter  a  "poattlve  attl-  .^,5^  byVletnam  era  veterans  foUowtog  f^e^  ▼**«;«»»  actually  seeing  and  reeling 
tude"  explaining  information  about  Insur-  !lr^tlon  from  active  mllltarv  service  **^  story.  ConsequenUy.  while  a  number  of 
ance  which  Is  accurate,  adequate  and  rele-  ""^ISi  is  patterned  after  the  SOLl' Insur-  Information  releases  have  been  Issued  by  the 
vant  from  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratlcm  will.  -ncenKwram  and  offera  low-cost  term  Insur-  Veterans'  AdministraUon  concerning  the 
for  the  first  Ume.  be  in  a  position  to  intern-  ^  ST^Hi^^  am^u^of^^Wto  VOU  program,  there  Is  Uttle  informaUon  as 
gently  determine  and  choose  -whldi  type  ^ZTr  v^  durtne  the  veterans'^wSjust-  *°  ^°^  ^'^*^^  new^apers  printed  stories 
IS  belt  for  their  personal  needs".  The  S^  ^enl  ^ZXu^J^riod  to^S^ls^Sl  »>»«*  ^  "^T^Z^^^  '^Va^ 
cern  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  over  h7„rtviite  insurera  as  nart  of  a  nouo  VOSA  *'*^  "***  ***'**  **'  understood  the  VOLI 
permitting  term  as  an  option,  may  have  also  SntSltl^^^^  b^  thY  Veter^'  Ad^  program.  Further,  in  at  least  one  instance  a 
been  infiuenced  by  frequent  complainte  by  ^^^n  ^^^Srvtae?by  t^t^cy  yOI^  fi^.."*'*^.*^***  ^V"  '"''^^' 
many  World  War  n  veterans  who.  having  "?SS^^  t^^J^  %rlod  TVverage.  Administration,  which  received  sonie  media 
elected  term  coverage  immediately  following  the  ""t^  nollcvh^er  has  a  statutory  «>^«'»K«-  ™">y  ^^^^  unlntentionaUy  con- 
World  War  n,  under  govemment-adminls-  J^^t  S^^ert S  S^ai^to  a  SS?«-  veyed  the  impre«ion  that  veterans  dls- 
tered  life  insurance  pollcie.^  have  subse-  SL  X^SirpoiS  (or  a  term  policy  under  ^^^fo^r  VGU  "*  '  '  '*'" 
quently  been  confronted  by  large  Increases  «mftniim^nt«  made  bv  a  laiil  with  one  of  «Ugible  for  VGLI. 
to  term  premiums  as  they  i^vanl»  In  age.  J^nSw^^O^^vate  msur^ce  «m^2  Congress  has  for  some  time  by  statutory 

The  Committee  Is  not  unmindful  of  the  f^t^to^l^b^^e^<SU^^^^^^^  amendment  and  otherwise,  encouraged  the 
problems  experienced  by  veterans  who  pur-  ^^fi^t£  S^m^  S?ri^aft«^  Veterans'  Administration  to  conduct  more 
chased  term  insurance  poUdes  under  the  *J^,e'd^^f  ?^e  act  we«^  wHuto!  *<="'«  outreach  programs  concerning  vet- 
National  service  Life  Insurance  program  !SIuv  eltelbte  for  vmlta^i^cT  erans' beneflte;  specifically,  personal  contact 
applicable  to  World  War  H  vetera£is.  Sue  "^'^L*  K^^SjlSt^^tSiois  dis-  ^^  °^'  °'  ''^  P**°°*  ^""^  '^^  ^""^  """'  ^^ 
c^lve  premiums  for  National  Service  Life  rfJ^or' i^L^fr^^tl^  mO^s^-  **°°«''  ^^  «a«Ple.  a  ?"«*  study  conducted 
Insurant  Increases  moderately  at  each  re-  ^T^B^oro^S^tw  ^7  oerce^t^^  ^^  ^^^  Veterans'  Administration  when  the 
newal  untU  the  veteran  reaches  age  65.  X.weTr  vmj  c^veraee  ^e  vLn,^  VOLI  program  began  Involved  the  dh^ect  con - 
Thereafter  the  rate  accelerates  rapidly  Thus  It^J^^^JrltJ^^J^ZIfM^  ^,  Jh^^^v  **«=*  °'  »^^"*  veterans  through  the  maU. 
veterans  who  paid  premiums  on  term  Insur-  ^^f!*?„*i°°VtHh,^  thi%nrnnme^  to  '^^  ™*«  °'  applications  for  VOU  by  those 
ance  for  many  year^  suddenly  are  confronted  ^^^^^cJ^T^^  for%?,nh  i^n^nr^  veterans  directly  contacted  was  seven  times 
with  the  choice  of  either  dropping  their  ft^^^I^^t^^/ ^^ ^rJ^^^r^^^^r'  ^^'^  application  rate  of  veterans  not  con- 
term  insurance  or  paying  hw^pr^ums.  i!!!*I^n  r5^%^,*tI!^",°^,,^°^;„rTve^  *^'=*«<''  «'  *^«  2."r  mlUlon  veterans  eligible  for 

In  response,  Congre«  twice  eia^ted  legls-  S^*!!,  S°;2?'  "L^/^xr^™.^!?'!  *  ^*^  VOLI.  only  62,000  applied  during  the  1-year 
latlon  to  authoriSs  a  modified  life  plan  '°' ^^t^  ^tlf  °^^," '^?/**!,™°.«^n'' '*  application  period;  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
available  to  persons  with  National  Service  °'  °2^"'  *^«  P«mlum  is  only  »6.80  per  3.7  million  eligible.  20,000  veterans  applied 
Life  Insurance  term  coverage.  The  first  such  ?P,^'  .„„  „„  ,-0  „,,„  ..,fh„..i,=,H  ,.»t,n  during  the  final  month  after  the  VA  mailed 
plan  was  made  avaUable  to  policyholders  !?*'"*',.^lT,.f  !  ,..  ♦  *"^''°'^^^  J^*™"  VOLI  Information  to  the  last  known  address 
under  provisions  of  PubUo  Law  89-664  **^**'^^  eligibility  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  of  approximately  200,000  veterans.  Thus,  only 
1 1965)  providing  a  level  premium  through-  previously  separated  or  released  from  mill-  j  percent  of  veterans  eligible  for  VOLI  re- 
out  the  life  of  the  Insured  but  reducing  the  **''y  service  who  had  not  converted  their  sponded  to  the  VA's  limited  news  media  out- 
fane  amount  of  the  policy  to  one-half  on  the  SGLI  policies  or  whose  commercial  policies  reach  efforts,  whereas  10  percent  responded  to 
day  preceding  the  Insured's  65th  birthday,  had  lapsed  from  nonpajrment.  Consistent  the  VA's  mall  outreach  effort. 
Az-iin  In   1971,  Congress  recognized   Inade-  with  the  concept  of  the  5-year  readjustment  Tlie   f oUov  ing   table   shows   the   monthly 
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application  rate  for  ▼eterana  extended  retro- 
actlTO  eligibility  for  VQLI  during  the  1-year 
application  period. 

Table  4. — Retroactive  ellgiVe  ai>}ilu.-ati'jnx 

Months:  Rate 

August  1974 250 

September    1974 2.500 

October   1974 3.200 

November  1974 -  3.832 

December   1974 3.067 

January  1975 1.671 

February  1975 1,289 

Marcb    1975 - -  1.271 

April  1975 3,952 

May  1975 10.248 

June  1975 5.001 

July    1975 ---  13.817 

August     1975- ---           -  5.037 

Total    -.        -        55.035 

The  Committee  believes  there  should  be  a 
more  thorough  outreach  effort  describing  the 
VOLI  program  utilizing  individual  contact 
with  the  veteran  either  In  person  or  by  mall 
For  example,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  t-o  mailing  VOLI  information  to  eligible 
veterans  currently  receiving  OI  bill  benefit'. 
under  chapter  3i.  of  title  38.  VGLI  outreach 
should  also  be  extended  to  all  eligible  vet- 
erans who  come  in  contact  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  either  through  general 
inquiry  or  application  for  various  VA  benefits 
(e.g..  housing,  education  and  training  bene- 
hts.  medical  care).  It  would  also  be  appro- 
priate and  valuable  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  provide  materials  and  trulaiug  to 
all  veteran  representatives  on  college  cam- 
pii.-.**.-!,  so  they  may  properly  >  fum.-.el  .fieriuis 
•  •II  I  he  VOLI  program. 

Technical  a^mndiui'iiti 

S  1911  contains  numerous  technical 
»ineiidment.s  to  clarify  statutory  lannuage  in 
the  iii-!urance  chapter  (chapter  19  of  title  3tf. 
United  States  Code)  and  to  restructure  sec- 
tions Into  shorter  subsections  In  order  to 
make  VA  Insurance  programs  more  concl.se 
and  readable  to  eligible  veterans  During  the 
pa^t  several  years,  the  Committee  has  re- 
ceived numerous  Inquiries  concerning  Insur- 
ance programs  sxipervlsed  and  administered 
hv  the  Veterans'  Administration  Indicating 
difficulty  in  comprehension  of  these  insur- 
ance programs  by  many  veterans. 

Clarifying  language  and  restructuring  the 
In.surance  chapter  In  subsections  with  sin- 
gular purposes  will  provide  veterans  with  a 
more  logical  organized  code  containing  the 
various  Insurance  program.-^  re(|Uirements. 
and  benefits. 

It  .should  be  emphasl/.ed  th.Ht  ihe  Commit- 
tee does  not  Intend  substantive  ihange  with 
the  amendments  made  by  section  5. 

S.  1911  also  removes  unnece-ssary  or  un- 
warranted gender  references  in  chapter  19 
which  also  do  not  affect  the  sub.stanti\e 
nature  of  the  programs. 

COsr     ESTIMMfS 

In  accordance  wl'.h  section  i..->'JiHi  <,f  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  i>i  1970  i  Pub- 
lic Law  91-510.  91st  Congress),  the  Coninilt- 
tee.  based  on  Information  .-inpplled  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  estiniate.s  that  the 
only  significant  cosf.<>  attribiUable  to  tills  bill 
are  occasioned  by  section  4  of  the  bill  ex- 
tending for  1  year  the  effective  date  for  con- 
version to  the  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program.  The  Veteran.--  Administration 
estimates  that  the  cost  will  be  appro.viniately 
$750,000  the  first  year,  gradi.ally  detroa.-.un( 
to  *  125,000  the  fifth  year. 

All  of  the  administrative  casts  of  the  bill 
tj  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrittion  and  to  the 
commercial  Insurers  would  be  borne  by  the 
Insureds.  There  would  also  be  some  minor 
ciiMt.s  estimated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
1  lun  to  be  approximately  *100.0()0  with  regard 
'<)  tiie  administrative  cof,ts  for  printing  new 
apDllcatlons,  pamphlets,  and  updHiujs;  oi 
handbook. 


TABITLATION  OF  VC>Ti:S  CAST  IN  COMMrrTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
the  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  voten  cast  In 
person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  motion 
to  report  S.  1911,  with  amendments,  favor- 
ably 'o  tiie  .S<-iiaie: 

Yeas—  9 

Vance  Hnrtke,  Herman  E.  Talmadt;e.  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  Alan  Cranston,  Richard 
(Dick)  Stone.  John  A.  Onrkln,  Clifford  P. 
Hansen  Strom  Tluirmond.  Robert  T  Staf- 
ford 

Nays— 0 

SF<   I1'>N-KY-Sr  <  IloS  ANALYSIS   ^^.ll  f\M"ATIi>N 
OF  S.   191  1 

Section  1 

'Ihi-.  settH>ii  provides  that  this  A>1  may  l>e 
cued  as  the  "Veterans'  Insurance  Amend- 
ments All  OI   l!)7r>   ' 

Section  2 

This  section  amends  section  708  of  tuie 
:18.  United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
sect  if-ii  (c)  entitlltig  a  person  Insured  under 
Servicptiiens  Group  Life  Insurance  (SOLI), 
who  is  eligible  for  automatic  conversion  of 
SGLI  to  Vetera:-.''  Group  Life  Insurance 
iVGLIi.  and  who  elects  not  to  be  insured 
under  VGLI  may.  effective  the  day  after  the 
Itisured'.s  SGI.I  Insurance  coverai;e  ceases, 
convert  the  SGLI  policy  to  an  Individual 
pollcv  ot  life  Insurance.  Including  term,  simi- 
lar to  the  conditions  now  entitling  a  member 
t'>  convert  VOLI  to  an  Individual  policy  of 
life  insurance  Currently,  members  who  elect 
not  to  convert  SGLI  to  VGLI  are  not  entitled 
to  convert  SGLI  to  an  Individual  policy.  e.\- 
cept  those  members  who  continue  to  be 
Insuied  under  SGLI  as  retired  reservists  who 
are  automatically  Insured  under  VGLI  pro- 
vidmi;  they  pay  the  initial  premium  vipon 
the  e.xpiration  of  their  SOLI  coverage.  Also, 
veterans,  currently,  cannot  convert  VGLI 
policies  to  individual  term  policies  of  Insur- 
ance ThI.s  misinterpretation  of  the  current 
law  provides  that  veterans  may  convert  their 
SGLI  and  VGLI  policies  to  any  of  the  full 
range  of  policies  available  from  commercial 
insurance  companies  Including  term  inaur- 
aiice  Examples  of  some  of  these  term  policies 
Include:  long-term  and  short-term  policies 
and  such  term  policies  as  would  be  renewable 
without  evidence  of  insurability  up  to  at 
least  the  age  of  65  and  convertible  without 
evidence  of  ii:surablllty  up  to  al  least  the 
age  of  60. 

Section  'J 

This  section  amends  section  777 •  e  i  i«i  pro- 
vide that  veterans  converting  VGLI  policies 
of  Insurance  to  an  individual  policy  of  in- 
surance have  the  additional  option  ot  pur- 
chasing an  individual  term  insuran-  e  i>olicy. 
Policies  which  private  Insurance  companies 
provide  to  veterans  converting  either  their 
SGLI  or  VGLI  policies  to  individual  policies 
should  Include  the  full  range  of  policies 
available  from  commercial  companies  includ- 
ing; long-term  and  short-tcnn  policies.  Stich 
term  policies  should  be  renewable  wlthotit 
evidence  of  Insurability  up  to  at  least  the  age 
of  65  miU  convertible  without  evidence  •  ;  \\\- 
siirrthiliiv  up  *o  at  least  the  ai;c  i>f  tio 
Section  t 

This  section  amends  section  777i;.;)  tn  e.\- 
tend  by  1  year  tiom  the  etlective  date  of  this 
act  the  period  during  which  veterans  ex- 
tended retroactive  eligibility  for  VOLI  may 
apply  fur  VGLI  policies.  The  ".'e'erans'  In- 
snrHr.cc  Act  oi  1974  provided  a  1 -vef.r  period 
during  v-hlcti  veterans  whose  loveraut*  uiuUi 
SGLI  lenninmed  less  tnan  -1  years  prior  to 
th  •  itieclive  dale  of  the  Veterniis'  Insurance 
.A<-|  iif  1974  could  applv  for  VGf  T  coverage. 
Sr<  lion  .'i 

Tiijs  section  makes  numerouo  'e«hnlcal 
amendments  restructuring  chapter  'i»  of  title 
38.  11  li'ed  Stiiies  Cr>de.  into  stior'er  .-tnspi  - 


tlons  and  making  the  Insurance  programs 
more  concise  and  readable. 
Section  6 
llilB  section  removes  unnecessary  or  un- 
warranted gender  references  from  clispter  19 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  strongly 
believe  that  the  veterans  group  life  in- 
.surance— VGLI — program  has  proven  it.s 
worth  as  a  low-cost  readjustment  term 
insurance  policy.  Therefore,  we  believe 
it  is  highly  appropriate  to  reopen  the 
period  for  application  for  those  veterans 
made  retroactively  eligible  when  the 
program  was  enacted  by  tlie  Veterans 
Insurance  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
289 ' .  As  noted  in  the  committee  report . 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should 
pursue  an  effective  outreach  progrram  to 
reach  the  2.7  million  eligible  veterans  so 
that  they  make  a  knowledgeable  decision 
(onreming  their  Insurance  coverage. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  thank  thf 
distiiigmshed  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  for  his  able  shepherding  of  the 
hearings  and  the  bill  through  hLs  sub- 
committee. The  hearings  were  held  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  reported  from  the 
committee  during  Senator  Stone's  first 
year  us  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  handled  the 
measure  with  the  skill  ol  an  experienced 
Senator. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  retul  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  Slate. 
Code,  to  provide  certain  persons  Insured  un- 
der Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  with  a  choice  of  converBlon  to  either 
an  Individual  policy  of  life  Insurance,  In- 
cluding term,  or  a  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  In- 
surance (VGLI)  policy  upon  the  expiration 
of  ineir  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
coverage,  and  ftir  other  purposes. 


NAMING  OP  VETERANS"  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITAL  AT  LOMA 
LINDA.  CALIF.,  FOR  JERRY  L.  PET- 
TIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  40341  to  designate  the  Vet- 
eran.s'  Administration  haspital  in  Loma 
Linda.  Calif.,  as  the  "Jerry  L.  Pettis  Me- 
inorip.l  Veterans'  Hospital."  and  for  other 
l)uriK).srs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a.s  iluiii- 
iiian  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran.s'  Affairs.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  inul 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
H.R.  4034.  to  de.signate  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Loma  Linda. 
Calif.,  as  the  "Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital,"  as  reported.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  this  measure,  like  others 
before  it.  is  supported  by  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported 
would — 

First,  designate  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
i.stiation  hospital  in  Loma  Linda,  Calif., 
as  the  "Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial  Veter- 
ans' Hospital,"  and  make  any  reference 
to  such  hospital  in  any  law,  regulation, 
document,  or  record  a  reference  to  the 
Jem'  L.  Pettis  Memorial  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital: and 

Sffond.   autiiori/e   the   Administrator 


of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  a  suitable 
manorial  at  the  hospital  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  the  late  Jerry  L.  Pettis. 

Mr.  President,  to  briefly  rerlew  the 
background  of  the  measure  'which  we 
are  considering  today.  I  wish  to  note 
that  HJL  4034  is  identical  to  HJl.  4125. 
cosponsored  by  Mr.  Claubev,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkzy,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
Martin.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mnxnt  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  MiLLZR  of  California.  Mr.  Miketa, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Pattebson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Schnbebeli,  Mr.  Szsk.  Mr. 
Staric,  Mr.  8TSIGEB  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Ullman,  Mr.  Van  Deehlim,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Chakles  H. 
Wilson  of  California;  HJl.  4220,  co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Ahdersoit 
of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Browh  of 
California,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton.  Mr.  Phillip  Bustom.  Mr. 
Clancy,  Mr.  Conablb,  Mr.  Coeman,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dellttms,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hannaford, 
Mr.  Ha-wkins.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Leggett,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California;  and  HJl.  9577.  co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Hauicer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  i;'eague.  Mr.  Sattertielo, 
Mr.  Montgombr'Y,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Dan- 
ielson, Mr.  WoLiT,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cornell.  Mr.  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Pord  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Mc- 
HuGH,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Hillis.  Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

The  House  committee  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  4034  on  September  18.  1975. 
Subsequently,  on  October  6.  1976,  the 
measure  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives.  Following 
receipt  of  the  views  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  met  in  open  execu- 
tive session  on  March  10. 1976.  and  unan- 
imously ordered  H.R.  4034  reported 
favorably  to  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  to  H.R.  4034  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
v.. IS  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
B\ck;ground  and  Discussion 

Jerry  Lyle  Pettis  was  bom  In  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  on  July  18,  1916.  He  took  his  prepar- 
atory school  education  in  the  Thunder- 
bird  S  D.A.  Academy  In  Phoenix.  He  attended 
Pacific  Union  College  in  Napa  County,  Cali- 
fornia, graduating  with  high  honors.  His  fur- 
ther formal  education  included  masters'  de- 
gee  and  doctoral  course  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  later  taught  speech 
at  Union  College,  Nebraska,  and  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Loma  Linda  Uulver- 
.■^Ity. 

DurUig  his  early  years,  Mr.  Pettis  became 
a  Seventh-day  Adventist  minister  pastor- 
Ing  churches  la  Arizona  and  Colorado.  He 
was  the  first  Seventh -day  Adventist  ever 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Following  Pearl  Harbor,  he  became  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  'World  War  11,  he  was  a  pilot  and 
flight  Instructor  with  the  Air  Trnnsport 
Command  In  the  Pacific  Theater. 


After  tlie  war,  be  became  a  pUot  for  Unit- 
ed Atrtlw  and  later  served  ■■  apeci&l  aasist- 
ant  to  the  preetdent  of  the  company.  At  ttie 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Pettis  was  a  memher 
of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  (An<- 
CIO). 

Mr.  Pettis  then  entered  into  tbe  world  of 
buBinesB  where  he  formded  four  major  com- 
panies. He  became  an  Inventor,  Innovator 
and  aaotlTator;  all  directed  toward  helping 
his  fellow  man.  He  founded  the  Magnetic 
Tape  DupUcators — the  world's  largest  user 
and  dupUoator  of  magnetic  tape.  He  also 
establUhed  the  Audio  Digest  Foundation,  a 
nonproflt  organization  which  furnishes 
monthly  edncatlon  tapes  to  physlcans  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  new  developments  In 
their  field.  Foundation  earnings  are  hdd  In 
a  tnist  fund  and  are  used  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  needy  medical  students  throughout 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mt.  Fsttls  served  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  California  Medical  AsGociatlon.  His 
experttae  In  the  field  of  medicine  and  health 
care  served  him  later  in  good  stead  In  his 
political  life.  He  was  vice  president  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  Development  for  the  Adventist 
Medical  School,  now  known  as  the  Loma 
Linda  Medical  School.  He  was  Influential  In 
the  planning  and  establishment  of  the  mag- 
nificent 450-bed  Medical  Center  Building  at 
the  school. 

Mr.  Pettis  was  first  elected  to  the  90th 
Congress  November  8,  1908.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  9l8t,  92d,  93d.  and  94th  Congresses, 
serving  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
Sdeace  and  Astronautics  (Science  and  Tech- 
DoioST)    uid  Ways  and  Means  Committees. 

Mr.  Pettis  WEis  a  husband,  father,  church- 
man, businessman,  pilot,  farmer,  educator, 
and  Congressman.  He  died  on  February  14, 
1975,  at  the  age  of  58. 

WhUe  It  Is  not  the  general  practice  to 
name  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  for 
Individuals,  there  are  exceptions.  Tlie  first 
hospital  named  (under  Public  Law  93.  79th 
Congress)  was  for  Royal  C.  Johnson,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veteran  Legislation.  That  hospital  is  located 
at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  By  Public  Law 
79-189,  the  hospital  at  Montrose,  New  York 
was  designated  as  the  "President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  VA  Hospital."  By  Public 
Law  91-421,  the  hospital  and  domiciliary 
complex  at  Bonham,  Texas  was  designated 
as  the  "Sam  Raybtim  Memorial  Veterans' 
Center."  In  December,  1971,  by  Public  Law 
93-183,  the  new  hospital  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas  was  designated  as  the  "Audle  L.  Mur- 
phy Memorial  Veterans  Hospital."  Finally, 
on  January  2,  1975,  by  Public  Law  93-602, 
the  hospital  at  Columbia,  Missouri  was  des- 
ignated as  the  "Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital." 

No  man  worked  more  diligently  than  Mr. 
Pettis  for  the  establishment  and  construc- 
tion of  the  600-bed  Loma  Linda  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  The  new  VA  hos- 
pital being  constructed  at  Loma  Linda,  Cal- 
ifornia win  be  a  modern  500-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospital  located  in 
southwestern  San  Bernardino  County  ad- 
jacent to  the  Loma  Linda  University  Medi- 
cal Center  with  v,-hich  the  hospital  will  have 
an  active  afiEliatlon.  The  new  hospital  will 
employ  about  1,350  employee.^;. 

The  hospital  will  be  a  four-story  structure 
of  724,000  square  feet  and  will  cost  about 
$56  mlllloxi.  The  hospitals  bed  distribution 
will  be:  medical  190;  surgical  150;  neurologi- 
cal 40;  psychiatric  60;  and  nursing  home 
care  60.  The  hospital  will  also  have  facili- 
ties to  provide  the  most  up-to-date  special- 
ized medical  programs  including  Alcohol 
Treatment,  Cardiac  Catheterization.  Elec- 
tron Microscopy.  Kemodlaly.<!ls,  Home  Dial- 
ysis Training.  Hospital  Based  Home  Care,  In- 
tensive Care,  Nuclear  Medicine,  Orthotic 
Laboratory,  Pulmonary  Function  Laboratory, 
Re-ipiratory  Care  Ccn  pt.  rttI  Speerh  Prttj'o!- 


ogy.  The  hospital  wUl  also  Include  facll- 
tles  for  education,  training,  and  research  ac- 
tivities. 

The  construction  of  this  hospital  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  ooa^deted  In  the  fall  of  1977 
with  the  actual  hospital  operations  com- 
mencing In  early  1978. 

The  Oommlttee  notes  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents bipartisan  q>onsorsblp  of  the  entire 
California  delegation. 

Cost  Estimates 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Beorganlaatlon  Act  of  1970  (Pub. 
L.  91-^10.  9lBt  Congress),  ttie  Committee, 
based  on  Informaitlon  supplied  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  estimates  that  there 
wUl  be  no  additional  cost  restilting  frcMn  the 
enactment  of  the  first  section  of  the  bUl. 
Section  a  whl^  authorizes  a  memorial  will 
have  ui  instgnlflcant  cost  impact  when  im- 
plemented by  the  Administrator. 

Tabttlation  of  Votss  Cast  zn  CoMMrrrKZ 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  Uie  Legis- 
lative Reorganlzatl<»  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  the  following  Is  a  tabulation  of 
votes  cast  in  person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  a  motion  to  report  H.R.  4034,  without 
amendment,  favorably  to  the  Senate: 
Yras — 9 

Vance  Hartke. 

Herman  R.  Talmadge. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Richard  (Dick)  Stone, 

John  A.  Durkln. 

ClUTord  P.  Hansen. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Robot  T.  Stafford. 

Nats — 0 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PER  DIEM  RATES  FOR  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONU- 
MENTS COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJ2.  8507)  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  for  members  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission when  in  a  travel  status,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

That  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission to  erect  suitable  memorials  com- 
memorating the  services  of  the  American 
soldier  in  Europe,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  Marcb  4,  1933  (42  Stat.  1509;  36 
U.S.C.  121),  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  as  such  without  compensation,  except 
that  ( 1 )  their  actual  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  (2)  when 
In  a  travel  status  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  a  per  diem  at  the  same  rate 
prescribed  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  section  405  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  (3) 
when  in  a  travel  status  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  a  per  diem  at  the  same 
rate  auhorlzed  to  be  paid  under  sections  5702 
and  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in 
Ueu  of  subsistence,  may  be  paid  to  such 
r.iembers  from  any  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  acquired  by  other 
mepns  hereinafter  authorized.". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erf-ps'  Affairs.  I  am  highly  plea'=ed  to  rise 
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and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill,  HJl.  8507,  as  reported.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  H.R.  8507  as  reported  is 
identical  to  my  bill,  S.  2091,  with  a  minor 
technical  clarification.  This  measure  like 
others  before  it  was  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  at- 
tfcxided  the  presentation  by  the  Ameri- 
can Battlp  Monuments  Commission  last 
July  when  it  discussed  the  Commission's 
functions  and  showed  the  film  "The  Price 
of  Freedom."  The  Commission  maintains 
with  meticulous  care  the  cemeteries, 
monuments,  and  memorials  on  foreign 
soil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  to  H.R.  8507  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

IHTTRODUCnON     AND     SXTMBIAKT     OV    H.R.     8507, 
AS    REPOKTED 

The  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion was  established  shortly  after  World 
War  I  (42  Stat.  1509:  36  U.8.C.  121),  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  cost  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  memorials  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  on 
foreign  soil.  Currently,  there  are  some  23 
American  military  cemeteries  overseas  In 
such  diverse  locations  as  France,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands,  Italy,  North 
Africa,  England,  the  Philippines.  Mexico,  and 
Gibraltar.  The  Commission  also  erects  and 
maintains  memorials  both  In  the  United 
States  and  out  of  the  United  States  wherever 
the  American  Armed  Forces  have  served  since 
1917.  The  Commission  erects  and  maintains 
works  of  architecture  and  art  In  American 
cemeteries  located  outside  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  Is  administered  by  a  Sec- 
retary under  the  guidance  of  commissioners 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  who 
serve  without  pay. 

On  October  30,  1975.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  favorably  reported 
H.R.  8507.  Subsequently,  H.R.  8507  passed  the 
Hou.ie  unanimously  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  November  4,  1975.  In  the  Senate,  the 
bUl  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  where  it  was  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  on 
March  2.  1976.  when  It  was  referred  by 
imanimo'.is  consent  to  tlie  Committee  on 
V'eterans"  Affairs. 

The  Committee  received  a  Cavorable  report 
on  the  legislation  from  the  .American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission. 

On  March  10.  1976,  the  full  Committee  met 
in  open  executive  se.ssion.  After  adopting 
an  amendment  in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute, 
the  Committee  una:!lmoaslv  ordered  H.R 
8507  favorably  reported  to  the  full  Senate. 

The  basic  provi.^ilous  of  H.R.  8.507  a.^  re- 
ported would : 

(i)  authorli^e  membtrs  ol  ;he  Co!nmi>^ion, 
when  In  travel  status  outside  the  con -mental 
United  States,  variable  per  diem  rates  iden- 
tical to  those  authorized  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  In  specitil  statu.s;  and 

(2)  make  a  technical  amendment  con- 
sistent with  the  changes  made  by  the  Travel 
Expense  Amendment  Act  of  1975  (Pub.  L. 
94-23).  concerning  travel  by  members  of  the 
Commission  within  the  contiiieuuil  United 
States. 

Background  and  Discission 

Between  1923  and  1956.  members  oi  the 
Commission  either  received  a  fixed  per  diem 
rate  of  99  or  itemized  their  expenses.  How- 
ever, in  1956,  the  Congres-s  amended  this  pro- 
vision, establishing  a  fixed  per  diem  of  $20 
which  reflected  the  changed  economic  condi- 
tions, and  terminated  the  option  of  filing 
itemized  expenses.  The  rate  was  increa-ed  to 
the  current  $40  rate  In  1370. 


The  Inequity  of  the  current  per  diem  rate 
available  to  members  oi  the  Commission  In 
relation  to  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices results  from  the  840  fixed  rate  payable  to 
members  of  the  Commission.  By  contrast 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  on  spe- 
cial status,  receive  a  variable  rate  depending 
upon  Ihe  ctiuiitry  nnd  location  they  are  vlsli- 
Inp. 

Appendix  'F'  of  the  Joint  Travel  Regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  section  405  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  contains  these  vari- 
able rates  which  are  Intended  to  reflect  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  of  the  particular 
area.  The  rates  are  payable  to  members  of  the 
imlformed  services  who  travel  abroad  on  offi- 
cial business  accompanying  secretaries  or 
other  Government  representatives  represent- 
ing the  United  States. 

The  variable  rates  reflected  In  appendix  F 
range  from  a  low  of  $18  in  parts  of  Viet- 
nam and  $22  in  Yemen  and  parts  of  Columbia 
to  a  maximum  of  $99  In  Barbados. 

Members  of  the  Commission  generally 
travel  abroad  to  inspect  battle  monuments 
twice  a  year;  once  to  the  Pacific  area  and 
once  to  the  European  area.  These  inspections 
are  usually  made  by  one  or  two  members  of 
the  Commission. 

The  following  table  lists  the  cemeteries  and 
memorials  presently  administered  by  tha 
Commission : 


TABLE  1. 


•  ABMC  CEMETERItS,  MONUMENTS,  AND 
MEMORIALS 


CMOtfy 


■iirisb       iationt 


WORLD  WAR  I 
CEMETERIES 

Alsne-Warne Fiance. 

Brookwood EngUnd 

Flandeis  Field Belgium 

Neuse-Argonn* Ff»nc« 14,246 


0ij«-Aisne..- France. 

St  Mihiel Franca. 

Somme France. 

Soresnes France. 

Total 


2,288 

1,060 

4S8 

563 

368 

43 

4,246 

954 

6.012 

241 

<152 

284 

1,837 

333 

1,541 

974 

30,912 


4,452 


WORLD  WAR  II 
CEMETERIES 

Ardennes.   Belgium..     ...        5,306 

Brittany France 4,410 

Cambfldge England  3,811 

Epinal  France. 

Florence Italy. 


5,255 
4,402 

Henri-C'hapelle Belgium 7.989 

10,489 
5.076 
17.  206 


Lorraine France. 

Luxembourg Luiembou'S!. 

Manila Republic  ol  the 

Philippines 

Netherlands Holland 

Normandy ..  France 

North  Africa Tunisia 

Rhone      France 

Sicilv-Rome  Italy — 

Suii"ines Franc*..-...... 


8,301 
9,386 
2,840 
861 
7,862 
24 


462 

498 

5,125 

424 

1,409 

450 

444 

370 

3fi, 279 

1,722 
1.557 
3,724 
293 
3,094 
None 


Total 

MUlCAfl  WAR       Mexico. 

MEMORIALS, 
WORLD  WAR  II 


93,218 


750 


t.ist  roast 

West  coast 

Honolulu   Oncludes 

Roiea). 

Toldl 

MOvlUVCNTS, 
WORLD  WAR  I 


Aiidpniriie  ..  Belgium 

BHIicouil France.. 

Brest    France.. 

Chantigny    .  France.. 

Chateau-Thierry  France.. 

Chaumont  (tsulet). .  Fr.)nce.. 

Gibraltar 


55,851 
None 


4.S96 

412 

26,280 


31.288 


Kemmel . 
Montfaucon      ..   , 
Montsec 

Somme-py 

Souillv  (tablet). 

Tuui;     . 

Grdiid  total 


Belgium 
France. . 
France. . 
France.. 
France. 
Fiflwe 


..    U4,880        51,  "^^91 


Tlie  bill  reported  would  pay  the  Commis- 
blou  members  the  variable  rates  contained 
in  appendix  "F",  The  bill  also  contains  a 
technical  amendment  consistent  with  the 
clianges  made  by  the  Travel  Expense  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1975  (Pub.  L.  94-22)  which 
simplified  the  provisions  of  section  5703  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  Currently  the 
law  pertaining  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ment Commission  provides  that  members  of 
the  Commission  receive  per  diem  allowances 
for  travel  within  the  continental  United 
States  in  accordance  with  section  6703(c)  (1) . 
However,  section  5703(c)  (1)  was  repealed  by 
the  Travel  Expen-se  Amendment  Act  of  1975. 
In  that  Act,  Congress  reorganized  subchapter 
1  of  chapter  67,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  deleted  separate  provisions  for  per  diem 
allowances  for  employees  serving  as  experts, 
consultants,  or  those  either  serving  without 
pay  or  at  $1  a  year.  Consequently,  H.R.  8507 
contains  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
Art  which  reflects  the  changes  made  by  the 
Travel  Expense  Amendment  Act  of  1975. 
Thus,  when  members  are  in  a  travel  status 
within  the  continental  United  States,  they 
are  authorized  a  per  diem  at  the  same  rate 
as  authorized  to  be  paid  under  sections  6702 
and  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Those 
sections  are  as  follows: 

5  5702.  Per  diem;   employee  traveling  on  of- 
ficial business 

(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  while 
traveling  on  ofSclal  business  away  from  his 
designated  post  of  duty,  or  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  described  under  section  6703  of 
this  title,  his  home  or  regualr  place  of  busi- 
ness, is  entitled  to  (1)  a  per  diem  allowance 
for  travel  inside  the  continental  United 
States  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35,  and  (2) 
a  per  diem  allowance  for  travel  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  that  may  not  e"- 
ceed  the  rate  established  by  the  President, 
or  his  designee,  for  each  locality  where  travel 
is  to  be  performed.  For  travel  consuming  less 
than  a  full  day,  such  rate  may  be  allocated 
proportionately. 

(b)  Under  regulations  perscrlbed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  who. 
while  traveling  on  official  business  away 
from  his  designated  post  of  duty,  or  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  described  under  sec- 
tion 6703  of  this  title,  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  becomes  Incapacitated  by 
Illness  or  injury  not  due  to  his  own  mis- 
conduct. Is  entitled  to  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance and  appropriate  transportation  ex- 
penses to  his  designated  post  of  duty,  or 
home  or  regular  place  of  business,  a.s  the 
case  may  be. 

(c)  Under  regulation.-?  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  or  his  desiEnee,  may 
prescribe  conditions  under  whicii  an  em- 
ployee may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  official  travel  when  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  would  be  lots 
than  the.se  expenses,  except  tliat  such  re- 
imbuj-sement  shall  not  exceed  $50  for  each 
day  in  a  travel  status  within  the  coiUlnental 
United  States  when  the  per  di"ir  otherwise 
allowable  Is  deterniined  to  be  Inadequate 
(A)  due  to  the  unusunl  circumstances  of 
the  travel  assignment,  or  (B)  for  travel  x>\ 
high  rate  geographical  areas  designated  ps 
such  in  regulBtion.s  prescribed  under  section 
5707  of  this  title. 

(d)  Under  regulntions  presiribed  iiiidei 
.section  5707  of  this  title,  for  travel  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  or  his  designee, 
may  prescribe  conditions  under  which  an 
employee  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual 
and  neces.sary  expenses  of  official  travel  when 
the  per  diem  allowance  would  be  less  than 
the.sc  e.vpenses.  except  that  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  not  exceed  $21  for  each  day  in  n 
tnivfl  status  outside  the  continental  United 
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states  plus  the  locality  per  dtem  rate  pre- 
scribed tot  sucb  tnTcl. 
{ 6703.  Per  diem,  travel,  and  tr«uqx>rtatlon 
expeoaes;  experts  and  oansultaiits: 
IndiTlduals  serring  without  paj 

An  en^oyee  serving  intermittently  In  tiM 
Government  service  as  an  expert  or  con- 
sultant and  paid  on  a  dally  when-actually- 
employed  basis,  or  serving  without  pay  or  at 
$1  a  year,  may  be  allowed  travel  t«  trans- 
portation expenses,  under  this  subchapter, 
while  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place 
of  business  and  at  the  place  of  employment 
or  service. 

The  Committee  notes  that  members  serve 
on  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion without  pay  or  any  other  remvmeration 
for  their  services.  All  are  leaders  in  the  ctmx- 
munlty.  Some  are  retired  soldiers.  All  have 
faithfully  served  their  country.  The  present 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commission 
is  General  Mark  Clark. 

The  eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
and  their  biographies  are  as  follows: 
The  Amzricam  Battlk  Monxtments 
CoicMisaiOK 

BIOGRAPHICAI,    rNTOKlCATIOW 

Gen.  Marie   W.  Clark,  US.  Armf,  Retired, 
Chairman.  South  Carolina 

Appointed  Decenxber  10, 1960. 

Served  with  distinction  dvuring  World  War 
n  successively  as  Commander,  Army  Oround 
Forces,  in  the  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions; Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Al- 
lied Forces  in  the  North  Africa  Theater;  Com- 
manding Oeneral  of  the  Fifth  United  States 
Army  in  Italy;  and  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  16th  Army  Group,  consisting  of  the 
Fifth  (U.S.)  and  Eighth  (British)  Armies 
that  comprised  all  fighting  forces  In  Italy. 
From  1945  to  1947,  he  served  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  UJS.  Occupation  Forces  In 
Austria  and  as  VS.  High  Commissioner  for 
Austria.  Upon  retiiming  to  the  United  States 
In  1947,  Oeneral  Clark  served  successively  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  Sixth  T7J3.  Army 
and  Chief,  Army  Field  Forces.  General  CUffk 
was  appointed  Chief,  Far  East  Command  on 
April  30,  1062  and  served  simultaneously  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Com- 
mand in  Korea;  on  July  27.  1053  General 
Clark  signed  a  military  armistice  agreement 
between  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
the  military  commanders  of  the  North  Korean 
Army  and  the  Chinese  Peebles  Volunteers  at 
Munsan-nl,  Korea.  Oeneral  Clark  retired 
from  military  service  on  October  31,  1953  and 
accepted  the  presidency  of  The  Citadel,  the 
Military  College  of  South  Carolina  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  on  October  23, 1953.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency  of  Tlie  Citadel  on 
June  30,  1965,  he  became  president  emeritus 
of  the  college. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Potter,  Vice  Chairman, 
Maryland 

Appointed  July  9,  1953. 

Served  with  the  28tli  Infantry  Division 
during  World  War  H  and  was  discharged  from 
the  U.S.  Army  in  1946  in  the  grade  of  Major 
because  of  severe  combat  wounds  sustained 
at  Colmar,  France;  elected  to  80th  Congress 
from  Michigan  in  1947 — reelected  to  81st  and 
82d  Congresses;  U.S.  Senator  from  1952  to 
1959;  presently  a  real  estate  and  securities 
broker  and  President  of  Potter  International, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Gerhard  D.  Bleicken.  Massachusetts 

Appointed  December  10,  1969. 

Served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Op- 
erations; associated  with  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  since  1939 
and  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  in  January  1970; 
serves  as  consultant  to  the  Director  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Officer  of  the 
President  and  in  1968  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  his  contribution 


to  tbe  w^Mnwai  security  oS  the  United  States 
as  a  member  at  the  OIBce  off  Maurgaacf  Plan- 
ning Program  Advisory  Oommtttea;  mtnUon 
at  numerous  boards  and  committees  con- 
cerned with  banking,  education,  economics 
and  health. 

Maf.  Gen.  William  C.  Garrison,  USA  (Ret), 
Oklahoma 

Appointed  December  10,  1069. 

Served  In  the  Eiiropean  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions during  World  War  n  as  commander  of 
an  ArtiUery  battalion  and  group  before  as- 
signment as  Assistant  Corps  Artillery  Ofllcer 
with  the  Third  U.S.  Army;  held  many  high- 
level  staff  assignments  which  include  Mili- 
tary Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  I3eputy  0-3,  U.S.  Continental  Army 
Command  and  upon  retirement  was  the  In- 
spectCHT  General  of  the  Army. 

Hon.  Harold  A.  Horn,  Pennsylvania 

Appointed  December  10,  1969. 

Served  on  active  duty  in  the  Pacific  Thea- 
ter of  Operations  during  World  War  II  with 
the  6th  Infantry  Division  and  during  the 
Korean  conflict;  currently  is  a  Colonel, 
USAB,  active  in  Reserve  affairs;  director, 
monber  and  past  president  of  numerous  civic 
and  political  cvganlzations;  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  In  1970;  gen- 
eral insurance  and  real  estate  broker;  owner 
of  Harold  A.  Horn  Agency,  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Vander  Plaat,  New  Jersey 

Appointed  December  10,  1968. 

Sorved  in  the  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions in  World  War  n  and  was  discharged 
in  1945,  as  a  Captain;  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  from  1964-1065  and  1968- 
1971;  Mayor  of  Fair  Lawn,  N.J.  frcMn  1958- 
1070,  appointed  Commissioner  Bl-State  Wa- 
tergate Commission  for  New  York  Harbor  on 
July  1,  1971  and  served  until  June ,  1974; 
owner  of  funeral  hcMne;  inc<»porator  and 
president  of  Fair  Lawn  State  Bank. 
Hon.  Leslie  M.  Fry,  Nevada 

Appointed  December  10,  1969. 

Served  In  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions with  the  136th  Field  Artillery  of  the 
37th  Infantry  Division,  advancing  to  the 
grade  of  Major  and  also  commanded  t^e 
140th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  on  Luzon  in 
the  Philippines;  active  in  the  Veterans  of 
F(H«ign  Wars  since  1947  in  which  he  has 
held  many  leadership  positions  at  the  local 
and  national  levels  and  is  a  former  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  VFW;  past  National 
President  of  Future  Farmers  of  America; 
currently  practices  law  in  Reno,  Nevada  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  Fry  and  Fry. 
Hon.  Fred  C.  Bramlage,  Kansas 

Appointed  November  12,  1971. 

Served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War 
n  in  both  the  Pacific  and  European  Theaters 
of  Operation  during  the  period  1941-1946; 
lifetime  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  American  Legion,  Association  of 
U.S.  Army,  past  Department  and  National 
Vice  Commander  of  the  American  Legion. 
Investor  and  businessman  holding  director- 
ships in  fovu:  banks  and  numerous  small  com- 
panies; director  and  member  of  numerous 
civic  and  political  organizations. 

Hon.  Alfred  P.  Chamie,  California 

Appointed   November    12,    1971. 

Served  in  the  VS.  Army  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Infantry  and  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  from  1942-1946.  Former  United 
States  Attorney  for  Southern  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia; presently  a  member  of  the  President's 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning;  active  in  The 
American  Legion  at  local  and  national  levels 
and  former  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion;  presently  Vice  President 
and  General  Counsel  for  Association  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures  and  TV  Productions,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 


Hon.  Harvejf  A.  Roffman,  Nebraska 

Appointed  October  l,  1973. 

Served  with  the  U.8.  Army  Air  Force  dur- 
ing 1943-1945  in  Italy  during  World  War  U; 
mnnber  of  the  UJ8.  Air  Force  Association 
and  American  Legion;  has  held  various  ex- 
ecutive positions  in  advertising  and  sales; 
presently  Executive  Vice-President  of  PRA, 
Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Hon.  William  G.  Bray,  Indiana 

Appointed  September  15,  1976. 

Served  on  active  duty  in  the  Pacific  The- 
ater of  Operations  with  tank  units  during 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea  with  Mllitaiy 
Government;  was  released  from  active  duty 
in  1946  in  grade  of  colonel;  returned  to  pri- 
vate law  practice  in  Martinsville,  Ind.;  was 
elected  to  the  82d  Congress  In  1950  and  re- 
elected to  the  83d  through  83d  Congresses: 
currently  practices  law  in  Martinsville,  In- 
diana. 

Trips  by  members  of  the  Commission  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  are  In- 
frequent and  per  diem  costs  are  minimal. 
During  the  past  5  years  the  average  annual 
cost  was  less  than  $2,300.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  Increased  cost  result- 
ing from  HJl.  8507  will  be  less  than  $1,500 
annually. 

Cost  Estimate 

In  accordance  with  section  262(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-510),  the  Committee  estimates 
that  HJa.  8507,  as  reported,  will  cost  le.ss 
than  $1,500  per  year. 
TABin.ATiON  OF  Votes  Cast  m  Coumtttee 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed, the  following  is  a  tabulation  of  votes 
cast  in  person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  on 
a  motion  to  report  HJl.  8607,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate : 

Teas — 9 
Vance  Hartke 
Herman  E.  Tahnadge 
Jennings  Randolph 
Alan  Cranston  . 
Richard  (I>tck)  Stone 
John  A.  Durklu 
Clifford  P.  Hansen 
Strom  Thurmond 
Robert  T.  Stafford 

Navs  0 
Agenct  Reports 
The  Committee  requested  and  received  a 
report   from   the    American    Battle   Monu- 
ments Oommission  on  H.U.  860Tr-Thatre- 
port  follows: 

I  No.  95] 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs,   U.S. 
Senate 
The  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  2, 1976. 
Hon.  Vance  Haxtke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
t/.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  report  on  HJl.  8507,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized 
members  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  for  travel  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  present  rate  is 
well  below  subsistence  costs  In  the  areas 
where  our  facilities  are  located. 

The  members  of  this  Commission  are  dis- 
tinguished Americans  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  the  nation  at  large  to  oversee 
its  activities  and  report  to  him  how  well 
they  are  being  performed.  The  Commis- 
sioners receive  no  pay  for  these  services. 

In  1956,  Congress  authorized  $20.00  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  members  of 
the  Commission.  At  that  time  the  standard 
rate  wa.s  $9  00.  The  higher  rate  was  an  at- 
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tempt  to  ensure  that  the  per  diem  rece:-.  ed 
would  defray  all  reasonable  subsisteuce  cofct- 

By  1970.  tbe  fixed  rate  oX  (20.00  autliorlzea 
lu  1956  was  inadequate.  New  legislation  wa.s 
enacted  In  October  1970  increasing  tlie  over- 
.-.eac  rate  for  members  o:  the  Commission 
iiom  $20.00  to  ♦■tO.OO.  Today,  hotel  aad 
reia'ed  subsistence  cof's  overseas  agila  ex- 
ceed per  diem  authorized,  often  by  h  ^ub- 
^rantial  amount. 

H  R.  8507  wotild  authorize  the  r.iemtjer.^  <:' 
this  Commission  when  traveling  outside  the 
continental  United  States  on  Commission 
buslneaa,  to  receive  the  per  diem  allowances 
establiabed  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  two 
schedules  for  such  travel,  one  with  standard 
fates  and  one  with  rates  slightly  higher. 
The  schedule  with  the  higher  rates  would 
be  used  for  Commissioner  travel  oversea? 
as  Its  rates  would  approximate  more  closely 
actual  BUbslstence  costs.  Enactmeut  of  this 
legislation  also  would  eliminate  further  need 
for  periodic  Congressional  action  to  adjust 
the  per  diem  rates  for  CommlsEloner  travel 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  Per  Diem  and 
Tran^jortatlon  Allowance  Committee  reviews 
its  rates  periodically  and  adjusts  them  rp 
or  down  as  current  costs  dictate. 

Because  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Travel 
Expense  Amendment  Act  of  1975  (Pi.  9*- 
22,  May  19,  1975),  page  2,  lines  10  and  11  of 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  read:  "the 
same  rate  authorized  to  be  paid  under  sec- 
tions 5702  and  5703  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  .  .  ." 

For  administrative  convenleixce,  however, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  travel  under 
rates  of  the  Department  of  Defense  whether 
they  are  traveling  overseas  or  lu  this  country. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  members  of 
thU  Commission  received  a  total  of  (11,340 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  travel  out- 
side the  Continental  United  States.  The  av- 
erage annual  expenditure  was  $2,268.  Enact- 
ment of  HR.  8507  would  Increase  thl.%  an- 
nual expenditure  by  $1,228  provided  a  similar 
amount  of  travel  wa."*  performed. 

This  CommLs.slon  respectfully  recommencU 
enactment  of  H.R.  8507.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  advised  that  there 
l3  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  from  the  .'standpoint  of  the  .^dmli:- 
U;ra'lon'a  program 
Sincerely, 

.\      J      .\D.\MS. 

Major  Gcn'-ru',.  USA.  Sfcrctwi/ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  admendment  wa.s  ordered  to  be 

engro.'^sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  i\  third 

time. 
The  bill  •.'. a.s  read  the  third  lur.e.  ai.d 

l.'as.'-ed. 

WAIVING  SECTION  303ia'  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  AND 
IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1974  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  3015 

The  resolution  iS  Res.  394'  waiving 
section  303<a>  of  the  Congre.ssional 
BLT3GET  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1947  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  3015,  wa.s  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
f  ollovv.^ : 

RpHOLed.  That  the  prohlbulou  ol  .settu  h 
.'i<'3 ( a  >  Of  the  ConRresslonal  Budget  and  Ini- 
P'uindment  Control  Act  of  1974  as  to  the  cou- 
slderiition  by  the  Senate  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing uew  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal 
iiir  beyoud  the  current  fiscal  year  is  waived 
wall  respect  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
\t?;tipuieut  Act  Amendments  of  1976.  S.  a0l5 
vepcirieii  to  the  Senate  by  the  Conunlttee  ou 
I  i'i.:;i.e:\e   ou   Pebniarv    24,    1976.    Tins   bill 


contains  advance  obltgatloaal  authority  for 
airport  developmem  grants  for  fiscal  year-> 
197«  through  1980. 

Tlie  advance  obligatioual  authority  con- 
tained In  this  bin  for  airport  grants-in-aid 
Is  e.st.c:UUil  to  a  well  f\inctlonlng  Federal  aa- 
sistasice  program.  Airport  development  Is,  by 
Its  nature,  a  long-term  proposition  with  proj- 
ects taking  Irom  one  to  elyht  years  to  com- 
plete. In  order  for  the  Federal  program  to  be 
effective,  airport  sp>orwors  must  know  that 
tV.ere  will  he  a  certain  level  of  Federal  ap^t.st- 
ance  over  a  period  of  not  les«i  than  five  years . 
Without  thl.<  advance  obllgatlonal  authority, 
no  airport  "iponsor  would  know  for  more  than 
a  year,  or  two.  nt  mo«t.  whether  Federal 
grant,s-in-a!d  would  be  forthcoming.  Thli?  Is 
Inadequate  ?lnr^  the  sponsor  must  aiTange 
his  financial  program  prior  to  commencing 
any  development  program  Under  a  five-year 
program,  both  the  airport  spon.sor  and  tl.c 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  as  well  as 
tiie  Congress  will  know  with  certainly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Federal  program  may  assLst 
in  making  money  available  for  airport  devel- 
opment. Without  advance  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority as  contained  in  8.  3015,  the  airport 
development  aid  program  will  be  of  little 
use  to  the  Nation's  publicly  owned  airport** 
who  are  entitled  to  funds  under  this 
protrram. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  recognition? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I 
vleld  back  my  time. 

The  ACrmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  back  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Helms)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, The  Senator  is  recognized. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION GUARANTEEING  THE 
RIGHT  OF  LIFE  TO  UNBORN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  I  shall 
and  forward  a  resolution  proposing  a 
coitstitutional  amendment  to  restore  the 
right  to  life  of  the  imborn.  This  resolu- 
tion is  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 6  whicli  I  introduced  on  January 
17.  1975.  more  than  a  year  ago. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  tlie  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  ha-  - 
ing  conducted  hearings  on  all  of  the  pro- 
posed right-to-llfe  constitutional  amend- 
ments, is  now  deadlocked  on  the  issue 
and  unable  to  report  any  of  the  various 
amendment  proposal-s  to  the  full  commit- 
tee For  tills  reason,  tlie  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  denied  an  opportunity 
to  consider  any  or  all  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
posed 

It  i.s  my  view  Lliat  mosf  Memljir.s  of 
ihi>   bodv  are  anxious   to  lonlror.t  the 


abortion  problem  in  a  direct  and  force- 
ful manner,  and  take  a  stand  against 
what  has  bec(»ne  the  shame  of  this  Na- 
tion— the  widespread  practice  of  abor- 
tion that  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  Federal  judiciary.  Recognizing  liic 
desire  of  many  of  my  colleagues  to  go 
around  the  parliamentary  logjam  that 
has  developed  in  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  I  am  rein- 
troducing Senate  Joint  Resolution  6  as 
new  legislation  solely  for  the  purpose  ol 
allowing  the  full  Senate  to  deliberate  the 
proposition  before  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
and  go  on  record,  for  or  against  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  created 
our  present  crisis. 

At  a  time  when  public  esteem  for  Con- 
gress is  low  because  of  our  apparent  in- 
ability to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  us,  It  would  be  alto- 
gether fitting  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  take 
the  initiative  and  exercise  moral  leader- 
ship in  restoring  the  right  to  life  of 
the  unborn.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
arc  looking  to  us  for  leadership,  because 
they  recognize  the  simple  fact  that  only 
Congress — not  the  President,  not  the 
several  States,  and  certainly  not  the  Su- 
preme Court — to  repeat,  only  the  Con- 
gress, can  put  an  end  to  the  killing.  The 
U.S.  Congress  Is  the  last  hope  for  the 
millions  who  will  die  unless  we  act  now. 
We  are  tlie  court  of  last  resort. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  move 
to  place  the  resolution  that  I  am  now 
introducing  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
Following  this,  I  shall  then  move  to  take 
the  resolution  from  the  Calendar  for 
consideration  on  the  floor,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  €901*15  to  defeat  this 
procedure  will  be  viewed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  as  tantamount  to 
endorsement  of  the  Constitutional 
Amen<fanent  Subcommittee's  action.  The 
American  citizens  will  be  sure  to  look 
upon  any  Senator's  vote  to  table  my 
motion  as  a  vote  to  allow  abortion  to 
continue. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  of  introduction 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  6.  the  main 
thrust  of  any  human  life  amendment 
must  be  to  insure  that  all  human  beings 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  right  to  life. 
This  can  be  done  by  Insuring  that  all 
himian  beings  are  considered  "persons" 
under  the  protection  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  amendments.  In  Roe  against 
Wade,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said: 

Tlie  appellee  and  certain  amlci  argue  tliitt 
liie  fetus  Is  a  "person"  within  the  laugua-.u 
and  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  AmenUmenr. 
In  support  of  this  they  outline  at  lengili 
and  in  detail  the  well-known  facts  of  felal 
development.  If  this  suggestion  of  person- 
hood  is  established,  the  appeliauts  case,  of 
course,  collapses,  for  the  fetvis'  right  to  lite 
is  then  guaranceed  specifically  b'  the 
.^Illendmeut. 

If  peisonliood  is  established  by  a  new 
constitutional  amendment,  then  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  admits  that  the  riglit 
to  life  of  tlie  unborn  child  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  most  important,  however,  that  the 
beginning  of  life,  and  therefore,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  constitutional  protection 
of  that  life,  be  defined  with  precisltMi  and 
clarity.  Our  scientific  knowledge  today  is 
suflicient   to  provide  i.uch  a  definition, 
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and  the  language  must  not  be  so  loose  or 
general  that  the  way  Is  vpeutA  for  argu- 
ments that  the  period  xA  protected  Ufe 
should  be  shortened  for  conyoilaioe 
sake.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  encumber  the  unborn  child  with. 
all  the  constitutional  rights  of  an  adult; 
our  concern  can  be  limited  to'the  right  to 
life. 

Once  the  principle  has  been  established 
of  the  primacy  of  life  of  every  human 
being,  it  is  inevitable  that  someone  will 
raise  the  problem  of  so-called  hard  cases, 
where  pregnancy  puts  two  lives  In  si- 
multaneous danger,  the  life  of  the  mother 
and  the  life  of  the  child.  Today  such 
cases  are  indeed  medical  rarities,  al- 
though they  do  exist,  and  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate to  amend  the  Ccnstitution  In 
such  a  way  that  a  doctor  attanpting  to 
care  for  his  patients  would  be  placed  In 
legal  Jeodardy.  It  would  also  be  unfortu- 
nate to  amend  the  ConstituUon  In  such  a 
way  that  an  exception  clause  would  de- 
stroy the  primacy  of  life  values  so  that 
the  way  would  be  opened  to  widespread 
abuse  imder  the  cover  of  law.  The  resrtu- 
tion  of  this  problem  has  been  a  principal 
aim  of  my  amendment. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  that  abortion 
should  be  made  a  Federal  crime  when 
committed  outside  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Our  tradition  of  State  and  local 
criminal  law  should  be  maintained  in  the 
analogy  of  homicides,  roU>erle8,  assaults, 
and  other  crimes  of  violence,  which  are 
prosecuted  and  punished  on  the  State 
level,  except  where  there  is  an  overriding 
Federal  Interest. 

Although  the  right  to  life  can  be  made 
a  constitutional  right,  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  ^ould  not  preempt  tbe  rights  of 
the  States  to  prohibit  abortion,  pre- 
scribed penalties,  and  regulate  the  imple- 
ments of  abortion.  This  is  especially  Im- 
portant because  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  restraints  on  Federal  and  State 
action  can  reach  private  action  under  the 
14th  amendment.  Such  a  doctrine  has 
been  put  forward  in  certain  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  think  that  it  Is 
wise  and  prudent,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  problem  of 
enforcement,  to  leave  room  for  the  States 
to  legislate  prohibitions  against  abortion 
in  the  field  of  private  action. 

These  considerations,  along  with  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  simplicity, 
have  governed  the  drafting  of  my  new 
amendment,  the  substantive  portion  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 
Article 

Section  1 .  With  respect  to  the  right  of  life 
guaranteed  in  this  Constitution,  every  hxunan 
being  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  shall  be 
deemed,  from  the  moment  of  fertilization,  to 
be  a  person  and  entitled  to  the  right  of 
life. 

Section  2.  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  thl.«; 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

I  will  make  the  following  observation: 
First.  Personhood:  The  essence  of  the 
amendment  is  tliat  it  restores  person- 
hood  to  the  unborn  child  at  every  stage 
of  its  biological  development. 

Second.  Moment  of  fertilization:  This 
amendment  clearly  states  that  life  begins 
at  the  moment  of  fertilization.  The  word 


"fertilization"  is  sdenttflc  and  imam- 
biguous.  lite  biological  evidence  clearly 
establishes  that  the  fertilization  of  the 
egg  is  the  beginning  of  human  develcv- 
ment,  that  the  fertilized  ovimi  is  geneti- 
cally complete  and  independmt  of  the 
mother,  and  that  the  life  span  which 
follows  is  a  continuimi  unbroken  by  any 
point  of  radical  change.  The  word  "mo- 
ment" makes  it  clear  that  a  given  point 
in  time  is  established,  rather  than  the 
process  of  development.  If  the  language 
of  the  amendment  allows  for  a  process 
of  development,  then  the  way  is  opened 
for  a  coiut  to  choose  any  point  in  that 
process,  such  as  implantation,  "viability," 
or  even  birth,  for  the  protection  of  life. 
It  is  not  enough  to  protect  every  stage  of 
biological  development,  unless  we  know 
with  some  certainly  what  a  stage  of  de- 
vriopment  means. 

The  word  "fertilization"  is  more  pre- 
cise than  the  word  "conception,''  which, 
in  common  parlance,  is  often  used  Inter- 
changeably. "Conceptton"  however  is  a 
word  whose  use  and  associations  ante- 
dates oiu*  scientific  knowledge,  and  in 
certain  proabortion  circles,  an  effort  has 
heea.  made  to  equate  conception  with 
implantation.  It  is  true  that  many  fer- 
tilized ova  are  never  implanted;  but  that 
is  only  to  say  that  a  human  being  can 
die  at  any  time  in  his  lifespan. 

Third.  Hard  Cases:  This  amendment 
contains  no  specific  exception  clause  be- 
cause the  difScult  cases  can  be  handled 
tmder  traditional  concepts  of  substantiTe 
due  process.  This  ammdment  leaves  the 
difficult  cases  to  be  determined  by  an 
even-handed  application  by  the  courts 
and  State  legMatures  of  constitutional 
principles  applying  to  all  human  beings. 
It  establishes  the  basic  Ufe  principle,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  child  in  the  womb 
is  a  violation  of  every  human  being's 
constitutional  right  to  life.  Not  every 
abortion,  of  course,  results  in  the  death 
of  the  child;  controversies  are  in  the 
papers  daily  about  the  efforts  or  lack 
of  ^orts  to  insure  the  survivability  of 
such  children  outside  the  wcnnb.  The 
amendment  would,  however,  insure  equal 
protection. 

■nie  amendment  also  takes  cognizance 
of  substantive  due  process  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
Although  the  amendment  does  not  en- 
courage exceptions,  it  admits  to  excep- 
tions in  the  light  of  legal  precedents,  such 
as  "the  doctrine  of  necessity,"  estab- 
lished in  rare  and  tmusual  circum- 
stfmces.  In  any  case,  the  solution  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  an  even- 
handed  application  of  principles  apply- 
ing to  all  human  beings. 

Fourth.  States  Rights:  As  already  in- 
dicated, this  amendment  allows  the 
States  to  act  in  the  fields  of  State  in- 
terest, without  the  Federal  Government 
preempting  all  action.  Both  Federal  and 
State  governments  can  act  concmTently 
to  prohibit  abortions.  Any  Federal  action 
promoting  abortions,  including  funding 
of  actual  abortions,  use  of  Federal  faci- 
lities or  personnel,  and  research  on  abor- 
tions, particularly  research  that  involves 
clinical  testing,  would  be  clearly  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
unborn.  The  Federal  Government  could 
act  to  outlaw  interstate  commerce  in 


abortions,  and  in  drugs,  instruments,  and 
equiiunent  intended  to  procedure  abor- 
tions. The  States  would  have  similar 
powers  within  th»r  jurisdictions.  The 
States,  particularly,  could  delineate  the 
spheres  of  culpability  with  respect  to 
participating  in  abortions,  prescribe 
penalties,  and  enforcement  powers  of 
local  jurisdictions.  In  many  ways,  the 
result  will  be  similar  to  the  actions  of  the 
States  imder  the  21st  amendment  in 
regulating  the  sale  and  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Needless  to  say,  no 
State  could  enact  laws  infringing  upon 
the  constitutional  right  to  life  of  any  per- 
son. 

Fifth.  Other  rights  for  the  unborn: 
This  amendment  would  make  the  imborn 
child  a  person  (mly  "with  respect  to  the 
right  of  life  guaranteed  in  this  constitu- 
tion." Thus  only  the  right  of  life  would 
become  a  constitutional  right.  Other 
rights  could  be  assigned  to  the  unlx>m 
by  legislation  or  judicial  interpretation, 
as  indeed  there  is  already  existing  a  large 
body  of  law  on  inheritance  law  and  tort 
claims.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an 
unborn  child  would  not  be  subject  to 
census,  registration,  passports,  taxation, 
and  other  such  requirements  Imposed 
upon  residents  of  the  United  States.  Our 
laws  take  due  note  of  the  age  of  citizens, 
and  make  appropriate  distinctions  based 
upon  such  considerations.  A  broad  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  adults  and 
minors,  for  example,  and  even  minors  are 
subdivided  according  to  mental  responsi- 
bility. Yet  all  enjoy  the  fundamental 
right  to  life,  a  right  which  is  just  as  rea- 
sonably accorded  to  the  bom  and  the  un- 
born. 

Sixth.  Euthanasia:  This  amendment 
also  recognizes  that  the  right  to  life  is 
a  broad  right  that  cannot  be  abridged 
on  accoimt  of  age,  illness,  or  incapacity. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  traditions  that 
would  allow  for  such  an  abridgment.  Yet 
in  certain  quarters  there  are  some  who 
are  beginning  to  argue  that  other  human 
beings  have  a  right  to  decide  when  some- 
one's life  should  be  terminated.  This  is 
a  principle  that  we  can  never  admit  to 
our  society.  It  is  indeed  the  same  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  destruction  of  the 
unborn.  By  emphasizing  that  every 
human  being  is  a  person,  from  the 
moment  of  fertilization,  and  entitled  to 
the  tight  to  life,  this  amendment  im- 
plicitly forecloses  such  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  just  one  addi- 
tional consideration  which  I  should  add. 
We  should  focus  upon  the  fact  that,  in 
the  taking  of  any  innocent  life,  the 
ultimate  evil  is  not  death  itself.  People 
die  eveiT  day,  causing  human  ti-agedies 
for  their  loved  ones,  and  have  done  so 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  real 
evil,  m  which  society  has  the  ultimate 
interest,  is  the  effect  which  the  deliberate 
taking  of  innocent  life  has  upon  those 
who  take  that  life. 

The  real  evil  of  abortion  is  the  dis- 
torted mentality  in  the  living  that 
is  created  when  social  convenience, 
pleasure,  or  utility  is  preferred  to  himian 
life;  or  when  the  quality  of  life  as  a  value 
supplants  life  itself  as  a  value.  We  can- 
not allow  our  society  to  cross  the  line 
which  allows  the  ultimate  abrogation  of 
the  rights  of  an  individual.  We  can  de- 
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bate  the  proper  social  measures  tliat 
must  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  problem? 
of  human  life:  but  there  should  be  no 
<!eb;'te  about  life  i  stu 


.SKNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOM  178 
PROPOSING  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITL'TION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GUARANTEEING 
THE  RIGHT  OF  LIFE  TO  THE  UN- 
i'.ORN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  Pre. ideii!.,  I  i\o\  .send 
a  joint  resolution  to  the  dc&k  and  a<^k  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
jjore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  tlie  Cliair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
I'rocecded  to  read  the  .joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  further  readinj,' 
of  the  Joint  resolution  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  joint  re.'olutlon  is  as  follows: 

HesolveA  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rc,>- 
rf .It  ntativea  of  the  United  States  of  Ainerun 
in  Congress  assemtiled,  (tv.o-thlrds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follotr- 
\x\%  article  U  proposed  a"*  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  3tRte«.  which 
-hall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  ptirposea  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  li  ratified  by 
the  leftlslatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
i-rs;  States  within  seven  years  from  the  data 
of  ito  subml&sicn  by  the  Coimrc 

ARTICLE 

■  ytiTK-N  1.  With  respect  to  the  r:t;ht  oi  life 
^Lsaranteed  la  this  Constitution,  every  hu- 
man being,  subject  to  the  JurUdlctiou  of  the 
Cnited  States,  or  of  any  State,  shall  b« 
deemed,  from  the  moment  of  fertlllr.atlon,  to 
'le  a  person  and  entitled  to  the  right  to  life." 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  and  the  several  Statej 
.'ihall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  tht"* 
article  by  appropriate   leglelatlon." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addiesscd  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  at  this  time  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  who  showed  me  the  courtesy  of 
informing  me  thio  morning  of  what  he 
intended  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  dLstinguished 
majority  leader.  He  is  always  most  co- 
operative. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  an  objection  hav- 
i;ig  been  heard 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Preoidenl.  I  a.sk 
uuaiiimoiLs  consent  Uiat  the  joiiU  re.-C)lu- 
tiot^  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcn.- 
pore.  Li  there  objection? 

■".Vitliout  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HELMS    Mr.  Presldci.t    I  re  "r\  e 
tiie   remainder  of  my    time    if   I   n.ay. 


pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  suggest  the  ateence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teiu- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  seiond  assistaiit  legt<luU\f  cleik 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre.sident  I  a»k 
ur.nrimou;  consent  thai  the  order  lor  the 
quonan;  call  be  res<inded. 

Ti'.e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prj  tem- 
pijre.  Without  obieclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
tune  does  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
hna  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  5  minutes  remaining  imder  the  time 
limit  for  tlie  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
:.ield  to  the  distinguL-hed  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Buckley  >  such  time  a;? 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
ir.y  friend  from  North  Carolina. 


SE.VATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  178— 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
ON  ABORTION 

.Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Ml".  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  everyone  In  this  counti°y  who 
is  coounitted  to  the  protection  of  the 
unborn  against  the  heinous  threat  of 
abortion  ovies  a  debt  of  gratitude  today 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hixus) .  His  deter- 
mination to  have  a  constitutional  amoid- 
ment  against  abortion  placed  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate  as  a  prelude  to 
securing  a  vote  upon  it  is  a  service  to  this 
body,  to  the  electorate,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution. 

It  Is  a  service  to  the  Senate  because 
this  body  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  will  openly,  publicly,  un- 
equivocally on  one  of  the  most  crucial 
issues  on  this  country's  public  agenda.  It 
is  a  service  to  the  electorate  t>ecause  the 
American  people  have  a  right  not  only 
to  know  how  their  representatives  stand 
on  this  matter,  but  also  to  hold  us  all 
accoimtable  for  whatever  position,  we 
take  on  it.  Finally,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  performing  a  distinct 
service  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  taking  another  hold  step  in 
the  process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  insisting  that  the  Congress  open 
its  eyes  to  the  dreadful  reality  of  abor- 
tion, by  challenging  us  all  to  put  up  or 
shut  up  on  thLs  question  that  touches 
the  very  heart  of  America.  Tlie  Senator's 
fouiaseou-  (.ommitment  to  preservinji 
the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—^  which  was  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  right  to  life  was  inalien- 
able— has  made  him  a  worthy  successor 
to  liLs  former  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, that  wise  defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Senator  Sam  Er\in. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  su  oiten  s[K>ken  in 
this  Chamber  about  the  urgent  need  to 
rea.<t.sert  .^:nerlca■s  respect  for  human  life 
by  haltin";  the  carnage  of  abortion  tlu»l 
some  of  our  colleagues  may  find  my  com- 
ments about  it  routine  Let  me  assute 
th'.m  all  that  I  do  not  enjoy  Laving  to 
repeat  over  ?vr\  nvr-r  t'ne  «ame  Avaridnps. 


I  do  not  relish  declaring  that  our  coimtry 
is  becoming  a  chamel  house.  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  that  once  we 
accept  killing  hi  the  name  of  social 
convenience,  v.e  have  latalU  uiidercu: 
our  historic  commitment  to  tlie  sanctity 
of  human  life.  I  do  not  like  to  reiterate 
the  abortion  statistics  tliat  compri>-c  .i 
national  deatli  toll  far  in  excess  of  the 
worst  killing  of  tlie  war  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  if  the  nightly  newscasts  v.eic 
to  follow  tlie  pi-ecedent  established  dur- 
ing the  conflict  ui  Indochina,  by  giving 
televLsion  viewers  a  dailj-  death  toll  froz;; 
abortion,  togetlier  with  film  sliots  of  un- 
born children  and  the  products  of  abor- 
tion, perhaps  then  the  magnitude  of  this 
evil  would  be  brought  home  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  remain  convinced  tliat.  once  tlu- 
American  people  and  the  membersliip  oi 
Uiis  body  fully  understand  tlie  biolog.. 
of  human  development  and  the  inethotl> 
used  to  destroy  the  unborn,  they  v\ill 
come  to  understand  the  Supreme  Court's 
tragic  decision  of  1973  as  one  tliat  Vvill 
have  to  be  overturned  in  short  order 

Because  Senator  Helms'  action  thi^ 
morning  brings  us  one  step  closer  to  tlia  t 
day.  I  offer  him  my  thanks,  witli  tlie 
assmance  tliat  all  tliose  who  are  workir.f; 
in  various  ways  to  protect  the  rights  o: 
unborn  children  will  have,  in  the  word.- 
of  tlie  Quaker  poet  John  Greenleaf  Wliit- 
tier,  "the  safe  appeal  of  Truth  to  Time  • 

Once  again,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  believe 
tliat  Senator  Helks  has  taken  a  signifi- 
cant step  to  allow  us  to  utili7e  a  political 
process  to  determhie  what  it  Is  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  in  this  sensitive  area. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
tliank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  generous  comment^.  I 
hasten  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate,  hideed  no  citizen 
of  this  Nation,  who  lias  fought  harder  for 
the  protection  of  the  right  of  life  to  the 
imbom.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
iiim  always. 

I  thank  him  for  liis  comments.  I  thank 
him  also  for  the  dedicated  work  he  has 
done  in  the  past,  is  doing  now  and  will 
continue  to  do  In  the  future  as  a  splendid 
U.S.  Senator. 


FORCED  BUSING 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  1  have  at 
iiand  a  letter  dated  Februai-y  24.  1976, 
addressed  to  the  disthiguished  President 
of  the  United  States  and  v\Tltten  by  the 
pre:rident,  the  vice  president,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Pasadena  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict Education  Center  in  Pasadcr.n. 
Calif. 

This  letter  dl^cu:>e.s  in  Ciuite  candid 
terms  the  grievances  of  these  school  ol- 
ficials  in  California  concerning  forced 
busing.  The  letter  speaks  eloquently  for 
itself.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.=ent  that  the  letter  in  its  entirety  be 
!>rinted  in  tlie  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

rt«i\DrNA  L'niju.d  School  District. 

favac(pn«.  Calif.,  February  24.  19'<i. 
I'lf-ident  OcRAU)  R.  Fobd. 
IVie  White  lioiife. 
^Va>.UInsfton,  D.C. 

De.«  President  Fcrd:  For  nearly  .^Ix  years, 
the  clt^l:"»n<i  of  P;«Ba'ieift  have  endnred  th» 
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yoke  of  forced  bu^ig  Impcaed  tipoo.  ttaaa 
by  a  Federal  Court.  They  loM*  tea*  ■• 
peaceably.  Tbez*  has  not  teaa  a  atiif^  dMBr 
onstratlon;  no  protest  mareh— ;  no  mob 
action;  and  rup  vIoIumm.  Im/tmtt,  1b«f  fol- 
lowed tb»  spacWc  atfvtee  of  th»  oinrtt  to  "pa 
to  the  baUot  feoa  t»  adve  four 
Three  tiaaa-fhasr  aaundly  Mjaated.] 
cancUdataa  and  alectad  hmm  who 
to  carry  the  biulng  appeal  to  tba  Svviem* 
Court,  If  necessary,  and  it  was  necesBary. 

At  each  atep  of  tlie  drawn  out  and  costly 
procedure,  our  small  gronp  of  sttomeys. 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  ~ 
oppoMd  by  a  wtuda  battery  at '. 
experts  ttam  Horn  Justloa  DepartaaBtL  Baton 
tlie  Initial  ease  was  broaght  ta  trial,  a  "r»- 
s6»rch"  taam  of  five  peraona  from  tha  FBI 
spent  moca  than  a  monOi  on  location  at  our 
Education  Center,  going  over  onr  fllea  and 
Interrogating  odr  personnel  In  mlmrtv  datafl 
to  bnad  tbe  Govemmmt's  eaa» 
Thus  for  an  pha—  of  tbtt  lagal 
the  tazpayon,  bare  been  obUged  to  i 
the  cost  not  only  of  our  appeal  but  also  the 
costs  of  our  opposition. 

Tou  are  weU  aware  that  the  latest  natkm- 
wld«  poUs  show  fewer  than  13  per  cent  of 
aU  Americans,  white  or  black.  In  favor  of 
forced  busing.  You.  yourself,  claim  to  be 
opposed  to  It  and  are  looking  for  a  better 
solution  to  bring  about  Integration.  Wa.  ta 
Pasadena,  have  found  a  bett«  way  and  are 
seeking,  via  our  Bupreme  Court  bearing  la 
April,  to  be  freed  from  the  rule  of  tba  Fed- 
eral Court  to  pursue  our  plan  for  volimtary 
as  opposed  to  forced  integratlan.  Our  volTra- 
tarlly  Integrated  Fundamental  Beboola.  aeiw 
being  copied  across  the  natkm.  tn  two  sbact 
years  have  brought  about  an  ahnoat  uiiba» 
ilevable  improvement  in  the  aehlevanMnt 
level  of  our  minority  students.  Basing  waa 
designed  to  do  Just  that  but  has  failed 
inlserably  everj^where  it  has  been  tried. 

And  yet  the  Justice  Department,  headed 
by  your  personal  appointee,  Mr.  Levi,  has 
again  filed  a  brief  against  us  supportive  of 
ilie  District  Court's  forced  busing  program. 
this  time  stating  that  we  are  not  qnallflsd 
to  run  our  own  schools  because  our  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  Court  order  waa  done 
"grudgingly".  When  our  representatives  '»!■- 
iced  Mr.  Levi  reeently  in  Washington,  he  and 
his  stafT  suggested  that  a  aolutloa  to  Pav- 
adena's  problem  might  be  inter^^Ustrlct  bus- 
ing with  neighboring  communities. 

We  believe  the  long-suffering  people  of 
Pasadena  deserve  a  straightforward  eacplana- 
tlon  from  their  President  concerning  why 
your  Justice  Department  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  your 
own. 

Federal  Judge  Manuel  Real  once  told  us, 
'In  this  court,  I  am  the  boss.  The  buck  stops 
here."  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  President, 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  are  the  boss. 

Our  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  is 
set  for  April  14,  1976.  Time  Is  running  out. 
Pa.sadena'3  futiu*e  Is  at  stake.  April  14  is  the 
end  of  the  line  for  us  but  only  the  beginning 
for  hundreds  of  otlier  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion. Tlie  Pasadena  decision  will  be  a  land- 
mark one.  If  It  should  be  imfavorable,  Amer- 
icans everywhere  will  know  their  tiected  offi- 
cials are  not  representing  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  and  they  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  proceed  nationally  as  we  have  done  so 
effectively  at  the  local  level  to  "go  to  the 
Fallot  box." 

Yoiu-  stroiijj  influence  can  make  the  dif- 

forence.  If  you  truly  believe,  along  with  the 

overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,   that 

br.^mg  is  WTor.^,  we  osic  you  to  proceed  im- 
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It  Is  too  late,  to  exert  that 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Henkt  S.  Mtebs,  3z^ 

PraU)BKt, 
Ptuadiauk  Board  of  EdaeatUm . 
Dr.  KtcHASD  VIcntMLX, 

FTce  President. 
Mr.  JoHK  Rakdt. 

Member, 

Mr.  JfiBOMK  ^J"g»_ 

Uember. 
Mr.  LriTAir  W.  Newtow. 

Kemlfer. 


QUOKma  CALL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abaenceof  a  quorum. 

Tha  ACTENQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IMXft.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

Tlie  aecaoA  aatdstaat  legislative  clerk 
prPMedwi  ft»  etil  ttie  rc^ 

Ifr.  MANSnBLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
till— itwimw  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
t3ie  quurum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmia  PBXSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imaninunis  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  Che  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Golowaixr)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes,  after  recog- 
nition under  the  usual  formula  has  been 
acccpJbdto  the  Joint  leadership.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Iiore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  the  following  Senaton  be  rec- 
ognJMd  to  this  order  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  to  be  so  recognized  after  the 
usual  courtesies  extended  to  the  joint 
leadersh^  for  primary  time  have  been 
(Uspenscd  with:  Senator  Cranston.  Sen- 
ator  Baker,  Senator  Curtis,  Senator 
QaiFFOi,  Senator  Wiluajc  L.  Scott,  Sen- 
ator GouwiOKt,  and  Senator  Mansfield. 

The  ACTINO  FBXSnyENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  luitil  the  hour  of  10 :  15 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  tlie  transaction  of 


routine  momincr  bosineas  ol  nei  to  ex- 
ceed K^ariBHiBai^wiai  statements  therein 
■laite*  t»  »  ■>!■!■■ 

Mr.  IKAl— llJJfc  Mr.  PgnUent.  I 
suggBt  the  afaaaice  tl  m  qaprfn. 

The  MCTBXO  FIBbSBDISirr  pn>  tan- 
pore.  The  detk  ndft  call  tbe  bbB. 

The  aecMKi  aodstaat  legislatire  clerk 
ivoceedid  to  catt  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
uaaniaKM*  eonamt  that  the  order  for 
the  vearmn  eail  be  xnciadKL 

Tbe  ACnKO  PBESIDEMT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectian.  tt  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     TO     PRINT     HJt.     8617     AS 
PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  MANSFBai>.  Mr.  Prwldft,  I  ask 
unaaimons  eoment  that  the  WU  HR 
8817  be  printed  as  passed  taer  the  Wcnetr 

The  ikCTINO  PKESaDENT  pro  ton- 
poie.  Without  objeetian.  tt  Is  ■»  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUX  Mr.  President. I  sug- 
gest the  ahsmce  oC  a  ^nonoB. 

The  ACTIRQ  PBSSIDElfT  pro  t«ai- 
pore.  The  eledc  will  call  the  rtdl. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANI^OEIXk  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccMisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDEJiT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
tai'ies. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACnNO-  PRSSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  llfsTCMJ>  Md  befeie  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  mihnalttlng  the  nnminaMnn 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  Arthur  Kiasincer,.  to 
be  lieutenant  general,  vrtiich  waa  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


MESSAGE  f^OM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED  DURIWO  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Under  authority  erf  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  11,  1976,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  March  12,  1976,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, announced  tliat  the  House 
agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  519)  to  ap- 
prove tlie  "Covenant  To  Establish 
a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  in  Political  Union  With  the 
United  States  of  America",  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Re.s.  101)  providing  for 
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additional  copies  of  the  1976  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report,  without  amendment. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (HJl. 
11481)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  for  certain  maritime 
progrsuns  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12122)  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jime  30,  1954,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  ^S.  586 )  to 
amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and  assist  the 
coastal  States  to  study,  plan  for,  manage, 
and  control  the  impact  of  energy  facility 
and  resource  development  which  affects 
the  CQ-'stal  zone,  and  for  other  puiTJOses, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

At  12:35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  1313.  An  fiSt  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportatloii  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  oi  certain  property  conveyed  to  tlie 
city  of  Rolla,  Missouri,  for  airport  purpo.ses; 

H.R.  2575.  An  Act  to  autliorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Algoua.  Iowa,  for  airport  purposes; 

H.R.  3440.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  for  airport 
purposes. 

HJl.  9617.  An  Act  to  autliorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Alva,  Oklahoma,  for  airport  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11665.  An  Act  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  January  23,  1976 
(H.  Doc.  94-342),  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  and 

H.R.  11893.  An  Act  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  11481.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1977  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


S.  3136— ORIGINAL  BILL  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
Thursday.    March    11.    1976,    Mr.    Tal- 


MADGE,  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report : 

S.  3136.  An  original  bill  to  reform  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  Improving  th«  pro- 
vLBions  relating  to  eligibility,  simplifying  ad- 
ministration, and  tightening  accountability, 
and  for  other  ptirposes  (Rept.  No.  94-697). 


INTRODUCTION    OP    BILLS    AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joLit  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
.-econd  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  CURTIS: 
S.  3137.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Federal 
financial  as.si.stance  to  the  fifty  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territorlea  for 
programs  in  the  field  of  health,  to  focus 
those  program.^  on  hidlviduals  most  in  need 
of  them,  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  State  respon- 
sibility for  program  administration.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Jolntlj', 
hy  luiftnlmon.s  coment. 

By   Mr.    RIBICOFT    (for   himself.   Mr 
Bayh.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Muskie.   Mr.   Proxmibe, 
Mr.   ScHWEiKER,    Mr.   Weicker,   and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.    3138.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  certain  bene- 
fits   to    ta.xpayers    who    participate    In    or 
cooperate  wtih  the  t>oycott  of  Israel.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nelson  )  : 
S.  3!  39.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  for 
Federal  estate  taxation  more  equitable  than 
those  presently  in  effect.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  : 
S.  3140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  for 
Federal  estate  ta.xation  more  equitable  than 
those  presently  in  effect.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 
S.  3141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Oraiu  Standards  Act  to  improve  the  United 
States  grain  Inspection  system,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  en 
-Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bellmon.   Mr.   Chiles.    Mr.   Cltitis, 
Mr.   Dole.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Hat- 
field,   Mr.    Laxalt,   Mr.    Nunn,    Mr. 
Percy.      Mr.       Stevens,      and      Mr. 
YorNG)  : 
S  J.    Res.    179.   A   Joint   re.solution   to   au- 
thorize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  July  2.  1976,  a  National  Bicen- 
tennial Day  of  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Guidance.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judltiarv. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  MR.  CURTIS: 
S.  3137.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  50  States,  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories 
for  programs  in  the  field  of  health,  to 
focus  those  programs  on  individuals 
most  in  need  of  them,  and  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  exercise 
of  State  responsibility  for  program  ad- 
ministration. Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare,  Jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

nVANClAL    ASSISTANCE    FO»    HEALTH    CARE   ACT 

Mr.  CURTI&  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  proposed  Financial 
Assistance  for  Health  Care  Act.  This 
legislation  embodies  President  Ford's 
proposal  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  the  poor  by  consolidat- 
ing 16  Federal  health  programs,  Includ- 
ing medicaid,  into  one  $10  billion  block 
grant  to  the  States. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  merits 
thoughtful  and  serious  consideration.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  a  pio- 
liferation  of  categorical  health  programs. 
These  separate  programs  are  often  costly 
to  administer  and  thus  reduce  the  funds 
available  for  rendering  health  services. 
Moreover,  some  programs  are  often  in- 
appropriate to  meet  some  local  needs  and 
inadequate  to  meet  others.  This  legisla- 
tion offers  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
present  system.  It  is  designed  to  distrib- 
ute Federal  health  care  dollars  more 
equitably  to  allow  States  greater  latitude 
to  set  theu-  own  priorities,  and  reduce 
Federal  "red  tape." 

This  legislation  provides  $10  billion  in 
health  care  funds  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  at  least  $500  million  annual  incre- 
ments thereafter.  No  matching  require- 
ments would  be  imposed,  and  each  State 
would  receive  more  Federal  funds  in  fis- 
cal years  1977,  1978,  and  1979  under  tlie 
block  grant  than  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  Under  the  bill,  90  percent  of 
the  funds  would  be  utilized  for  personal 
health  services  to  low-income  persons, 
and  the  remainder  for  services  and  other 
activities  within  the  field  of  health. 
Funds  will  be  available  for  community 
Ileal th  protection  activities. 

While  each  State  will  have  broad 
flexibility  in  administering  these  fimds, 
each  State,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Federal  funds,  will  be  required  to  develop 
an  annual  health  care  plan.  The  legisla- 
tion also  contains  provisions  assuring 
public  participation  in  the  development 
of  the  State  plans.  The  State  plans  are 
to  be  directed  at  the  following  goals: 

Assurance  to  all  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
particularly  chronically  underserved  popu- 
lations, of  equal  access  to  quality  health 
services;  development  and  utilization  of 
preventive  health  services;  prevention  or 
reduction  of  inappropriate  Institutional 
care  by  providing  for  ambulatory,  home- 
based  care  or  other  forms  of  nonlnstltutional 
services  particularly  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled; encouragement  of  use  of  ambulatory 
services  in  lieu  of  inpatient  services;  the 
provision  of  primEiry  care  services  for  medi- 
cally underserved  populations  and  especially 
those  which  are  located  in  rural  or  economi- 
cally depressed  areas;  appropriate,  effective 
and  efficient  utilization  of  existing  facilities 
and  services;  and  promotion  of  community- 
wide  health  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  for  Health  Care  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "FlnMichJ  Awlatsnce 
for  Health  Care  Act". 

FUBFOSX 

Sec.  2.  It  i«  the  purpose  of  tbls  Act  to  Msiat 
each  State,  territory,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia la  Its  efforts  to— 

( 1 )  Msure  all  its  residents,  and  in  paztic- 
alar  low  tncome  persons,  access  to  needed 
health  services  of  acceptable  q/aaSLtj, 

(2)  devtiop  and  utilize  preventive  heAltti 
.services, 

(3)  prevent  or  reduce  Inappropriate  In- 
st 1  tutlsnal  eare, 

(4)  encourage  the  tise  oC  ambulatory  care 
i:istead  ot  tepakent  servloaa. 

(5)  provide  for  primary  car*  aervloee, 
especiaUj  for  residents  of  rural  or  medically 
underaerved  areas, 

(Sj  assur*  tba  most  appropriate,  effaottre, 
and  efflole»(  utUUatlon  of  wrtatlng  baalth 
care  facUMlsa  and  serrtees, 

(7>  proHMte  community  healtb.  and 

(8)    otherwise  Improve  the  bealtli  of  Its 
people. 
TFTLS     f— FINAN'CXAL     ASSISTASCK    FOR 

HXAinrH    CARE    APPROPRXA^nONa   AU- 

THORIZKD 

Sec.  lOi.  For  the  purpose  of  eanrytng  Mit 
this  title  there  are  authoriaed  to  tm  i^ip»D- 
priated  «10',«00;eoo.000  for  llaeal  year  wn 
and,  for  fisoRl  y«ar  1978  and  eaeli  uinunilliilll 
fiscal  year,  »seo,000,000  mote  tbfl*  ttie 
.•*mo\mt  anthorlzed  for  the  piveedtay  ffisea] 
year. 

PATMENTS  TO  S'XATES  AKD  TEBSIIOBIIS 

Sec.  loa.  (>)  From  the  sum  approi^rlated 
under  section  101  tot  a  fiscal  y«ar.  Itte  Sec- 
retary shall  pay,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  tot  and  109,  an  aaaount  tor  each 
quarter— 

( 1 )  to  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
equal  to  0.1  percent  of  ttae  sam  approprbilad. 

(2)  to  Quaxn  eqtial  to  0.0087  pewent  of  the 
r^tim  appropriated, 

(3)  to  the  Ttrgln  Islands  equal  to  0.00682 
percent  of  the  sum  approptlatod, 

(4)  to  American  Samoa  eqoal  to  0.000154 
percent  of  the  sum  appropriated,  and 

( 5)  to  the  Tnast  Tei'ilBuiy  at  th»  nuMc 
Islands  equal  to  0.00308  percent,  of  qwrwmi 
appropriated,  or  to  each  of  tftaia  JOBtadic- 
tious  an  amootit  eqtial  to  Its  expenditures 
in  that  quarter  in  the  Add  of  healtb,  ^rttfch- 
ever  Is  th^Ieaeer. 

(b)  (l)F  Vtom  the  stun  remalnlas  tor  that 
fiscal  year,,  the'  Secretary  abaU  yay  to  each 
State,  subject  to  the  provlalaiia  aC  aecttacs 
104  and  109,  an  amount  for.  aatth  quaater 
equal  to  the  product  of  25  percent  aC  that 
sum  multiplied  by  the  State  percentage  de- 
ter mined  under  paragraph  (3),  aad  ad- 
justed under  paragraphs  (8)  aa*  (4),  m  an 
amount  equal  to  the  State's  espcndttoses 
in  that  quarter  In  the  field  of  health,  which- 
ever is  the  leaser. 

(2 1  The  State  percentage  for  a  State  i-s  a 
ratio— 

I A I  the  numerator  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  mtUtiplylng  the  numl>er 
ot  low  income  Individuals  in  the  State  (aade 
lined  by  subsection  (c)(1))  by  the  State's 
;^eneral  tax  effort  factor  (as  defined  by  sub- 
section (c)  (2) ) .  after  dividing  that  product 
by  the  average  income  of  indlvldaals  tn  the 
estate  (as  defined  by  subsection  (a)(3>),  and 

(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  equal  to 
tlie  sum  of  all  State  numerators  so  deter- 
;ained. 

(3)  (A)  The  amount  determined  for  each 
Slate  imder  paragr^h  ( 1 )  shall  be  adjusted 
so  that  each  State  is  entitled,  for  flacal  year 
1977  and  each  fiscal  year  ttiereafter,  to-  an 
amount  that  is  at  least  equal  to  its  base 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1977  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (5) ),  except  that  If,  ftir  any  such 
uscal  year,  the  amount  detennlned  under 
paragraph  (4)  (A)  (1)  Is  greater,  then  the 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  svtch  greater 
ainouut. 


(B)  Til*  amount  detacmlnedfioreactk  State 
uadR  paiaaiepli  (l)  ahaU  be  adjusted  so 
that  no  State  Is  entitled, — 

(1>  ter  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1977 
tknMglk  Wtn,  to  an.  aMooat  in.  eaeess  of 
\»  peeeant  of  tts  hmm  aiaounfc,  and 

(U)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  thereafter, 
ta  an  ainiin-t  ht  czeeae  af  120  peseent  at  its 
that  U.  for  aay  «nch 
tbm  amowtt  dtanninad  voder 
(4)(JB)  Is  leai^  then,  tha-  State 
ftltlad  oBly  ta  aoeh  laaser  aiaoiint. 
f*^(A>(l)  The  agBHcate  amaasto  that 
naid,  ftc  eadt  flacal  year,  th*  tmfiaaitia  to 
MBk  Wiali  II  aae  entitlad  nwdar  aiauas  (i) 
r  IM)  aC  pazaezaph  mCB)  abaU  first  be 
to  aaet  tHa  enttrimwiiiti.  ftir  that 
of  panip-a»*i  (S)  (A).  U  agpagatf 
BemalB,  tlw  antttfe- 
paaagtapli  (»)tA)  iiu«  ^  in- 
creased tor  that  fl«sl  ftm  untU  alL  eC  that 
IMS  been  appUed  to  meet  tba  In- 
tlUeawnta 

ftt>  Tlisa  are  aotberlaed  to  be  afpre- 
prlated  for  each  fiscal  year  sush  auiia  as 

lag*  amailMaiii  t,  if  aayv  under  paragcaph 
fS)  fA)r  aOer  ta\e  appiloattan  af  the  preced- 
ing clausaeC  tbia  m^txpmrt^mgta.. 

(B)  Til*  ■m;i»Bi>*it  I 't»  w»qf»ix»A,  for 

eatfk'  flooal  year,,  to  menf  th* entllleannti  of 
tph.  (3>(A)  (ta  tha  extant  ttak  these 
mot  oMidna*  vader  aatipara- 
graph  (A>  tt  ttila  paragagh)  abaU  ha  ab- 
by  redudns  far  alL  ataitiB>  for  that 
th*  iiiBiiliBiMii  aaaoant  t*  whlCh 
a  Mate  laagr  b*  entitled  under  parapavh 

WW- 
^  A  State's  "bMe  amount ",  for  piuposes 

ofpBa9spli^),la— 

fyk):  tor  fiscal  year  UTZ.  the  amounts  pay- 
aMabr  ttaaFedeadcofarnoaentto  ar  within 
the  State  for  fiscal  year  1070.  vndar  the 
pBaetadOD*  of  law  r^aaled  by  aaetton  881  of 
tUk  Aet  («,  In  th*  caaa  of  a  State  to' which 
tbB  amaamtb  payaM*  Ibr  ttaa  last  ^laatae  oi 
iaiiar  year  1996  voder  former  tttla  XIX  of 
th*  SoBitf  Saeority  Act  axeeedad  U)^  per- 
cent of  th*  amwintjt  payatala  to  tbaX  State 
under  that  tltl*  for  the  first  thee*  (;piarteFB 
of  tbat  fiscal  year.  400  pareent  ot  tha  amaunt 
payabla  to  «te  State  for  Iba  laat  quaatv  of 
flbcal  yaer  lV7ft  onder  tenner  titia  XIX  of 
tha  SDBtel  Security  Act.  plua  th*  amaunts 
payable  by  the  Federal  goremnnnt  t»  or 
vlttte  th*  8tet*  for  fiscal  year  U78.  teider 
th*  pcovtrtona  of  law,  ether  than  titIa  XEK 
af  tbm  Sectel  Secnrity  Act,  repealed  by  sec- 
ttonOOtof  thiaAct) ,  and 

(B)  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaftor,  the 
amount  to  irtilch  th*  Stet*  wa*  entitled 
imder  tbts  Act  tax  th*  pseceding:  fiscal  year. 

fc)  For  porposes  of  this  section: — 

(1)  the  "number  of  low  Income  individuals 
in  the  State"  means  the  number  of  In- 
dlTktaals  in  a  particular  State  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  hav»  Incomes  no  greater 
than.  1.A  times  th*  wi^ghted  averag*  of- 
ficial statlstieal  poverty  thresholds  (as  de- 
fined 1^  the  Ofllc*  of  Management  and 
Budget^  revised  annaially  by  the  peraentage 
change  in.  th*  Consumer  Price  Index  during 
the  annual  or  other  interval  tnunedlately 
l^ecedlng  th*  time  at  which  the  leTlalon 
is  made,  subject  to  such  conditions,  modifica- 
tions, c«  exceptions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
preBcrU»e  for  tlie  purpoees  ot  this  title, 

(2)  the  term  "g«ieral  tax  effort  factor" 
means  the  general  tax  effort  factor  of  a 
particular  State  as  defined  in  section  109(c) 
(1)  (A)  of  the  State  and  Local  Flacal  Asslet- 
anca  Act  of  1972,  and 

(3)  the  term  "average  income  of  ludivid- 
iials  in  the  State"  means  the  aggregate  in- 
come of  individuals,  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Oouunerce  Cor  national  In- 
eom*  accounts  purposest  attributed  to  a  par- 
ticular State  t<x  the  most  recent  reporting 
year,  divided  by  the  resident  population  of 
th*  State  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  general  statistical  pttrposes. 


(d)(li  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  wbldi  s  State  wlB  he  entitled  nn- 
dex  this  section  for  ttat  quarter  en  the  basis 
of  a  ivport  filed  by  Ae  State  eontahiinir  its 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  cjipeaded  dar- 
ing that  qnarter  wttli  respect  to  wMch  pay- 
ment must  be  made  nnder  this  section,  to- 
gether wiHs  an  exptanatkm  of  the  basis  for 
that  estliaatr. 

(2)  Tha  Secretary  shaU  then,  pay  to  the 
ataUt  la  auata.  tnetaHnmate  as  he  aiay  deter- 
ndne.  Vbe  aaaoaat  aa  aatlmated,  reduced  or 
tnrrfswarl  t*  tha  extant  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines was  made  under  this  section  to  the 
State  fbr  any  iirlor  quaitei  and  with  mnpect 
to  wMch  adjoatenst  ham  net  already  been 
madte  vndbr  dA  eohaectton. 

isy  VpoD  n»  naOEfioy  of  any  estnaate  by 
tba  Stocretazr  VBdar  thte  sottsartlan.   any 
appromlattenr  avaSaM*  for  payaanxti  under 
tus  section  8ltaB  fee  deciaed  aMigated. 
aciXK'OBKarvmanm 

Sac.  108.  (a)  For  each  quarter  beginning 
with  the  quarter  commencing  October  1, 
tVJAt  each  State  aKcept  A  "»*"•*''■'"  Samoa  and 
the  Trsit  Torrltacy  of  the  Paoific  TsTsnds 
shall  expend  an  amount  equal  to  not  Sess 
tinmM.  flA  pCTTOant  of  tha  s"^""*  payable  to  it 
nnder  sertinn  102.  tec  that  quarter  to  pro- 
ved* foe  feaoaal  health  servlcBs  tarseted 
t*Beet  the  kafrio  health,  needs  of  Ibw  Income 
■pMMMMi,  Mid  to  pi^  tat  services  provided  be- 
f oca  Oetaber  U  18%  wuter  former  title  XXX 
of  the  Soda!  SeewUy  Act. 

nt)  E*r  eaoh.  tpiarttr  beginning  with,  the 
quarter  niMrnitegrlnB:  October  U  1970.  each 
atulbb  abiA  e^end.  In.  miSIOon  to  the 
Mnanntn  m-rpanded  under  subaectton  C^},  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  5  peroent 
of  th*  ir-"'"^  |^j»Ki»  to  it  under  section 
Mtt  ter  tlMkt  quartv  to  provide  tor  Cother 
than  byaaastmotton)  (l)  commtmfty  health 
vatectten  £jti''1"***"g  dliwfif  oon&rat.  envtr- 
,..«■■  i»».i  TiialfTi.  occupational  heaTTib.  end 
yu^th  education).  (2>  community-based 
swteea  in  mental  health,  alcobcdlsm  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  and  drug  abuse,  and  (3)  devel- 
"tr— '**'  iHsahniflei  frnflrsim 

(c)  (1)  POT  flacal  year  1977.  1978,  and  1979, 
tmOt  State  ahiA  par  to  each  grantee  specified 
tepanvagla  (2^»  teoat  aTnn»inte  paid  to  the 
State  under  aectfon  102  for  quar€ers  tliat 
ftti  ItttlMtttemA  year,  not  lea*  than  SO.  per- 
cent, GO  paaoiBt.  and  a&  percent..  iaq;>actl'cely. 
of  the  aaM>unt  payable  to  the  grantee  from 
faada  apprapelatad  for  fiscal  year  VfK,  tor 
gnateandte  toe  previsions  of  law  listed  In 
pwagraph  (3).  Pi^aaente  under  thJa  pam- 
givpitshidl  be  to  aaslsttbe  grantee  in  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  that  it  was  carrytecaut 
during  flscid  year  1970.  and  shiJl  b*  made 
only  to  a  grantee  that  compiles  with,  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  State  Biay  rea- 
sonably impose  to  assiu-e  the  expenditure 
ot  these  amounts  in  a  manner  coatfsteut 
with  the  leqoltements  of  those  pie-esisting 
provialonB  of  law.  Amounts  expended  under 
this  subparagraph  shaU  also,  where  apprt^^i- 
ate,  be  considered  amounts  expended  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

(2)  Vox  purposes  of  pai-agraph  (li.  a 
"grante*"  shall  be — 

(A)  any  grantee  under  former  section  311 
of  the  Comprehensive  Alcdtiol  Abuse  and 
jUcoholiam  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
RehabiUtation  Act  of  1970.  pert  A  er  part 
B  of  the  former  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  former  section  819.  330.  1001, 
1003,  lOOS.  1202.  1203.  1204,  or  1208  ot  the 
PubUc  Heidth  Service  Act.  section  121.  125. 
or  146  of  the  former  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act. 
or  former  section  511  or  512  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and 

(B)  any  grantee,  under  former  secUon  101 
of  the  liead-Based  Paint  Polsonfofr  Freren- 
tion  Act.  that  Is  a  prlra*?,  nonprofit  er- 
ganizatton. 
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LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS 

Ssc.  104.  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  State — 

(1)  for  any  expenditure  not  In  the  fleld 
of  health,  or 

(2)  for  any  expenditure  for  the  provision 
of  cash  payments  as  a  health  service. 

STATE    HEALTH   CAKE    PLAN 

Sec.  105.  Each  State  shall  have  a  State 
health  care  plan  that  compiles  with  section 
106  in  effect  within  the  State  throughout 
any  health  program  period  for  which  the 
State  receives  any  amount  under  section  102. 

GOALS    AND    CONTENTS    OF    PLAN 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Goals. — A  State  health  care 
plan  shall  set  forth  the  goals  (consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  at  whose 
achievement  the  plan  Is  directed.  The  plan 
shall  describe  the  relationship  of  Its  provi- 
sions to  the  achievement  of  these  goals,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  effect  on  children, 
the  elderly,  migrants,  the  mentally  ill,  those 
suffering  from  developmental  disabilities, 
the  handicapped,  alcoholics,  and  drug  abus- 
ers. 

(b)  Descbiption  OP  F.ACTORs  Affecting 
Health. — The  State  health  care  plan  shall 
set  forth — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  health  needs  of. 
and  sources  for  financing  health  care  avail- 
able to,  residents  of  the  State,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  needs  are  being  met,  with  particular 
reference  to  individuals  living  in  rural  or 
medically  underserved  areas,  and 

(3)  a  description  of  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  health  faculties,  services,  and  man- 
power (Including  the  adequacy  of  health 
manpower  training  programs)  within  the 
State. 

(c)  State   Health  Seevices   Program. — 
(1)  Description  of  state  health  services 

ACTivrnES. — The  State  health  care  plan  of 
each  State  except  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
set  forth,  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
health  services  financed  in  whole  or  part  by 
State  funds — 

(A)  a  definition  of  each  of  the  services  to 
be  provided, 

(B)  each  category  (including  any  income 
or  resources  requirements)  of  eligibility  for 
services, 

(C)  the  kind,  amount,  duration,  and  scope 
of  the  services  to  be  provided  to  each  cate- 
gory. 

(D)  limitations  or  conditions  applicable  to 
Individuals  to  whom  those  services  are  to  be 
provided,  including  the  portion.  If  any,  of  the 
cost  of  those  services  not  covered  by  State 
funds, 

(E)  the  geographic  areas  iti  which  thos.e 
services  are  to  be  provided,  and  the  nature 
and  amoxnit  of  the  services  to  be  provided  in 
each  area, 

(P)  which  indivldual.s  and  other  entities 
shall  provide  services,  the  standard.->  to  be 
required  of  each  kind  of  service  provider,  the 
process  for  enforcing  those  .standards,  and 
the  authority  or  auihorutes  responsible  lor 
their  enforcement, 

(G(  a  description  of  and  a  rationalf  for 
any  ch.inges  the  plan  '.vill  make  as  to  eligi- 
bility for,  or  the  kind,  amount,  duration,  or 
scope  of,  any  service  under  exlsilns:  pro- 
grams, or  the  standards  to  tje  requlreii  of 
any  kind  of  service  provider, 

(H)  the  methods  of  determining  reim- 
bursement for  each  kind  of  .-.ervlce  provider 
and  the  rates  or  levels  of  reimbursement, 

1 1)  the  organizational  structure  to  be  used 
In  administering  services  or  funds  for  ,ser-,  - 
ices. 

(J)  the  estimated  expenditures  for  health 
iervices.  including  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Indvlduals  to  be  served,  and  the  ex- 
penditure therefor,  in  each  eligibility  cate- 
gory; and  the  expenditure  of  each  of  the 
services  provided  under  the  program,  and 

(K)   the  mechanisms  for  cnorclln.it. on  be- 


t-veen  the  State's  health  services  activities 
and  other  human  services  activities  In  the 
State. 

(2)  Limitations.— The  State  health  care 
plan  of  each  State  except  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall— 

(A)  not  use  or  permit  the  use  as  a  criterion 
of  eligibility  for  any  service  d)  the  place  of 
residence  of  any  individual  within  the  State, 
(11)  the  duration  of  residence  of  any  Indi- 
vidual, or  (til)  the  citizenship  status  of  any 
individual,  unless  that  Individual  is  an  alien 
who  Is  neither  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  nor  otherwise  permanently 
residing  In  the  United  States  under  color  of 
law  (Including  any  alien  who  is  lawfully 
present  In  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a)(7)  or  312 (d)(5)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act),  and 

(B)  provide  that  providers  of  services  to 
eligible  individuals  must  accept  as  payment 
m  full  the  rates  or  levels  of  reimbursement 
e.stabllshed  by  the  State. 

(3)  Administrative  requirements — Tlie 
State  health  care  plan  of  each  State  ex- 
cept American  Samoa  and  the  Tru.st  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  the  administration  of  flre 
and  other  life  safety  standards  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  patients  In  facil- 
ities that  provide  health  services  financed 
in  whole  or  part  by  State  funds, 

(B)  provide  that  the  use  or  discloeure  of 
Information  obtained  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  State's  health 
services  program  will  be  restricted  to  pur- 
poses directly  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  that  program,  or  a  program  of 
the  State  (Including  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Program)  assisted  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

(C)  provide  for  granting  an  opporttmlty 
for  a  fair  hearing  to  any  individual  who  is 
denied  eligibility  for  any  service  under  the 
plan  or  whose  request  for  a  determination 
as  to  eligibility  under  the  plan  is  not  acted 
upon  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(D)  provide  for  a  .system  to  assure  the 
quality  and  proper  utilization  of  services 
within  the  health  services  program  of  the 
State,  including  peer  review  of  those  services 
based  on  objective  norms,  criteria,  and 
standards,  and 

(E)  provide  assurances  that  funds  for 
.services  Included  In  the  plan  will  be  passed 
by  the  State  to  those  units  of  government 
which  are  re.sponslble  under  State  law  for 
providing  for  those  services. 

(d)  Other  State  Health  Activities. — 
1 1 )  Certificate  of  need. — The  State  health 
care  plan  shall  provide  (A)  that  the  State 
will  administer  a  certificate  of  need  pro- 
gram to  review  and  determine  the  need  for 
new  Institutional  health  services,  facilities, 
and  organizations  prior  to  the  time  they 
are  offered  or  developed  or  substamlal  ex- 
pendiLiires  are  ;indertaken  In  their  prepara- 
tion, and  (B)  that  only  those  ser'lces, 
facilities  and  organizations  found  to  be 
needed  under  the  certificate  of  need  pro- 
gram will  be  offered  or  developed  as  part 
of  the  health  services  program  of  the  State. 

I  2)  A.SSISTANCE  to  fuRMER  PFDER.^L  GRANT- 
FES. — The  pl.in  shall  se'.  forth  the  ainount^. 
terms,  and  conditions  of  payment.s  to  be 
made  under  section   103(c). 

i:})     PLANNING    AND    OTHER    ACTIVmES  — The 

plan  shall  describe  the  pl.^nning,  regclatorv. 
and  oiher  activities  the  State  will  undertake 
in  the  Held  of  health  and  the  relationship 
between  the  proposed  planning  and  regula- 
tory activlces  and  tho.~e  t!ie  State  Is  cur- 
re;Uly  undertaking. 

lei  St*te  As-sessmfnt  of  Administration 
OP  Its  Ai  T1V1TIE3  Under  the  Plan. — The 
State  health  care  plan  shall  provide,  con- 
slbfeiu  with  the  Secretary's  regulallons,  for 
1 1 )  an  annual  audit  of  State  expenditures 
under  the  plan  In  a:e(>rda:ice  with  generally 


accepted  accounting  principles,  conducted,  as 
determined  by  the  State,  by  (A)  an  auditor 
of  the  State,  or  an  auditor  representing  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  using  certified  pub- 
Uc  accountants  and  not  tmder  the  control, 
direction,  or  supervision  of  any  agency  of  the 
State  engaged  in  administering  funds  under 
the  plan,  or  (B)  a  private  certified  public 
accoinitant  or  auditing  firm  utilizing  certified 
public  accountants,  (2)  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  the  Implementation  of  the  plan,  and 
i3)  an  annual  report,  which  shall  be  pub- 
li.shcd,  of  that  audit  and  assessment,  that 
.■^hall  describe  the  activities  of  the  State  un- 
der the  plan,  which  report  shall  Include  such 
additional  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(f)  Federal  audit  authoritt. — The  State 
'nealth  care  plan  shall  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  autbcnrizea 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
State,  or  any  institutional  grantee  of  the 
State,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Comptroller  General  may  be  related  or 
pertinent  to  the  use  of  any  amounts  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  a  State  under  this  title.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  authority  under  this 
parEkgraph  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  may  only  audit  the  State's  activities 
under  the  plan,  and  shall  not,  under  any 
authority  In  this  title,  prescribe  to  the  States 
any  requirement  for  expenditure  of  funds 
other  than  funds  to  be  expended  under  the 
plan. 

CHANOtS     IN     state     HEALTH     SERVICES     DURING 
FISCAL   YEAR    1977 

SbC.  107.  Each  State  except  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  publish  and  make  generally 
available  a  description  of  and  a  rationale  for 
any  changes  the  State  intends  to  make  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977,  in  respect  to  existing 
programs  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
which  are  financed  in  whole  or  part  by  Stale 
funds,  as  to  eligibility  for,  or  the  kind, 
amount,  duration,  or  scope  of,  any  service, 
or  the  standards  to  be  required  of  any  kind 
of  service  provider. 

development  and  publication  of  state 

HEALTH    care    PLAN 

.Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  State  shall  divide  the 
area  under  Its  Jurisdiction  Into  two  or  more 
sub-State  hesdth  planning  districts,  taking 
Into  account  sub-State  planning  districts  for 
other  human  services,  unless  geographic  fac- 
tors or  population  size  would  make  such  a 
division  impractical,  in  which  case  the  en- 
tire State  shall  constitute  a  health  planning 
district. 

(b)  Each  State,  in  consultation  with  local 
general-purpose  elected  government  officials, 
shall  establish  a  health  planning  body  with- 
in each  of  Its  health  planning  districts.  Each 
health  planning  body  shall  consist  of  a  chair- 
man and  at  least  one  person  representing 
each  of  the  following  kinds  of  entitles:  local 
peneral-purpose  elected  government  officials, 
providers  of  health  services,  consumers  of 
health  services,  insurers  in  the  fleld  of 
health,  and  health  education  institutions. 

ic)  Each  health  planning  body  shall  de- 
velop proposed  provisions  for  inclusion  in  the 
State  health  care  plan  and  present  these  pro- 
posed provisions  to  the  State  authority  or  au- 
thorities responsible  for  development  of  tlie 
State  health  care  plan. 

(d)  The  Slate  a'.'t'norlty  or  authorltie.s  re- 
sponsible for  development  of  the  State  health 
care  plan  shall  consult  with  local  genera! - 
purpose  elected  government  officials  concern- 
ing all  decisions  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  health  care  plan  which 
will  aiTect  ihe  allocation  of  public  funds  in 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  officials. 

(e)  Each  State  shall — 

(1)  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  health  program  period,  pub- 
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lisb  and  make  generally  available  (as  defined 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary 
}<tter  consideration  of  State  laws  gOTomlng 
notice  of  actions  by  public  offldals)  to  the 
jjublic  a  proposed  State  health  care  jdan  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  106, 

(2)  accept  conunents  frmn  the  public  con- 
cerning the  proposed  State  health  care  plan, 
lor  a  period  of  at  least  forty-five  days,  and 

\,.i)  at  least  forty-five  days  after  pubUca- 
iion  of  the  proposed  State  health  care  pbm 
.iiid  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  health 
program  period,  publish  a  final  State  health 
care  plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
.section  106,  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
comments  received  thereon  and  the  dlitposl- 
tlon  thereof,  and  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  proposed  and  final  plan 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(f )  Each  State  shall— 

(1)  publish  and  make  generally  available, 
in  the  manner  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(1),  any  proposed  amendment  to  the  State 
health  care  plan, 

(2)  accept  comments  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  proposed  amendment,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  thirty  days,  and 

(3)  at  least  thirty  days  after  pubUcatlon 
of  the  proposed  amendment  publish  (If  any) 
a  final  amendment  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  106,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  comments  received  thereon  and 
the  disposition  thereof,  and  an  ex|danation 
of  the  difference  between  the  proposed  and 
final  amendment  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  for  good  cause  waive 
compliance  with  all  or  any  portion  of  any 
requirement  <A  this  section  as  to  the  number 
of  days  prior  to  or  in  which  any  action  waii 
to  be  taken. 

REPORTING,    certification,    AND    ENFOSCEMENT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Each  State  that  receives  funds 
imder  this  tlUe  shall  make  such  reports  con- 
cerning Its  use  of  those  ftmds  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  Each  State  that  receives  funds  under 
this  title  shall,  consistent  vrtth  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations,  have  in  operation  within 
the  State  procedures  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  periodic  determination  of  the 
State's  compliance  with  its  State  health  care 
plan  and  the  provisions  of  sections  103  and 
108  and  the  periodic  reporting  of  that  com- 
pliance to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  and  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Each  State  that  receives  funds  under 
this  title  shaU,  for  fiscal  year  1977, — 

(1)  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  It  has 
compiled  with  each  provision  of  sections  103 
and  107,  or 

(2)  inform  the  Secretary  of  any  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  those 
sections,  and  certify  that  It  has  complied 
with  the  remaining  provisions. 

(d)  Each  State  that  receives  fvmds  under 
this  title  shall,  for  each  health  program 
period. — 

(1)  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has 
a  State  health  care  plan  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  106,  and 

(2)  (A)  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  It  has 
complied  with  each  provision  of  that  plan 
and  of  sections  103  and  108,  or 

(B)  inform  the  Secretary  of  any  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  that 
plan,  section  103.  or  108.  and  certify  that 
it  has  complied  with  the  remaining  pro- 
visions, and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval the  procedures  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  with  such  supporting  material  as 
I  he  Secretary  may  require. 

(e)(1)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  State  that  has  failed  to 
provide  the  certifications  required  by  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d). 

1 2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  that  has  pro- 
vicied  those  certifications,  if  the  Secretary. 
af;.fr  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State,  finds  thnt  the  plan 


falls  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tioa  100.  OT  the  State  has  substantially  faUed 
to  comply  with  any  provlston  of  the  plan  or 
of  section  103.  107.  108.  or  109(a),  or  has 
teUed  to  Inform  the  Secretary  oi  any  sub- 
stantial failure  to  coa4>l7  with  any  provision 
of  the  plan  or  of  section  103,  107,  108,  or 
109(a),  the  Secretary  shall — 

(A)  make  no  further  payments  to  the 
State  under  this  title  tmtll  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  of 
the  plan  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
nf  section  106,  or  of  the  State  to  comply  with 
the  plan  or  othese  sections,  or 

(Bl  In  lieu  of  suspending  further  pay- 
ments, instead  reduce  the  amount  other- 
wise payable  to  the  State  luider  this  title, 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
IM  anv  Ructa  fall\u«.  bv  not  in  excess  of  3  per 
cmtum  tar  each  provision  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  such  a  failure. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  that  has 
provided  the  certifications  required  by  para- 
graph (1),  if  the  Secretary,  after  reascmable 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State-— 

(A)  disapproves,  or  withdraws  his  approval, 
of  the  procedures  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(3),  or 

(B)  finds  that  the  State  has  substantially 
failed  to  comply  with  the  procedures  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (d)(3), 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  that 
fiu^ber  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  title  imtll  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure 
to  comply,  and  until  he  is  so  satiafled  he  shall 
make  no  further  payments  to  the  State. 

KONDISCKIMINATION 

Sec.  110.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  this  Act,  the 
prohibitions  of  that  title  against  the  exclu- 
sion from  participation  in  the  denial  of  bene- 
fits to,  at  the  subjection  to  discrimination 
of,  any  person  In  the  United  States  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance,  on  the  ground  of  that 
person's  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  shall 
be  deemed  also  to  prohibit  such  exclusion, 
denial,  or  discrimination  on  accoimt  of  sex. 
definitions 

Sec.  ill.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islemds,  except  that 
as  used  In  section  102,  the  term  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

(3)  The  term  "field  of  health"  means  aU 
health  services,  planning,  manpower  train- 
ing, resource  development,  construction,  and 
other  health-related  activities  (Including  de- 
velopmental dlsabiUtles  activities)  under- 
taken within  or  by  a  State, 

(4)  the  term  "health  program  period" 
means  the  Federal  fiscal  year,  or  such  other 
annual  period  established  by  the  State  health 
care  plan  required  by  section  105,  except  that 
with  respect  to  the  first  health  program  pe- 
riod the  term  means  the  period  that  begins 
on  October  1.  1977,  and  extends  until  the 
close  of  such  mouth,  prior  to  April  1979,  as 
the  plan  provides. 

(5)  the  term  "personal  health  serrtces"  in- 
cludes drugs,  health  supplies  and  equipment, 
personal  services  in  the  fields  of  mental 
health,  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse,  drug 
abuse,  and  developmental  disabilities,  living 
arrangements  that  potentially  substitute  for 
institutional  care,  and  transportation  need- 
ed to  obtain  health  services;  but  does  not  In- 
clude construction,  and 

(6)  the  t«rm  "State  funds"  Includes  funds 
expended  b>  a  Stat*  for  which  the  State  is 
reimbursed  under  this  title,  nnd  runds  ex- 
pended l)y  politicf.1  sii.>dlvtsion.s  oi   a  Stat*. 


TTTLE  II— FEDERAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 

AcnvmBS 

FEDERAL   HSALTH   PL.AinfIMC    ACTIVITIES 

8bc.  301.  TDtle  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 314  the  following  new  secUon  315: 

"FBtESAI.    HEALTH    PI,ANmNG    ACTIVlTiEB 

"Sbc.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  under- 
take health  planning  activities,  including, 
but  not  restricted  to,  the  est^lishment  of  a 
National  Health  Planning  and  Pcdlcy  Coun- 
cil, the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
States,  the  conduct  of  research,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  national  guidelines  describing 
a  more  desired  distribution  of  health 
resources. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  health  planning  activi- 
ties under  this  section,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter." 

TITLE  m— REPEAL  OF  VARIOUS 
HEALTH  LAWS 
Sec.  301.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  sectloos  503  and  603,  and  parts  A  and 
B  of  title  m  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  AloOhoUsm  Pieventbm,  Treatment, 
and  RehabiUtati<m  Act  of  1070, 

(2)  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act, 

(3)  section  314(a)  through  314(d),  sec- 
tions 227,  317,  318,  319,  and  330,  and  Utles 
IX,  X,  Xn,  XV,  and  XVI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act, 

(4)  titles  I  and  n.  and  section  604  of  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act, 

(5)  the  Oevalopmental  Disabllltles  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act.  and 

(6)  titles  V  and  XIX.  and  sections  403(g) 
and  1618(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

TITLE  IV— CONFORMINO  AMBOSMENTS 
Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  Section  2(b)(2)  of  the 
Ccxnprebensive  Alcohol  Abuse  arid  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

(A)  "not  only",  and 

(B)  everything  after  "to  the  States"  but 
before  the  period. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(a)  of 
that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pro- 
grams and"  and  "and  part  C  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act." 

(3)  Secticxi  102(1)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  part  C  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act". 

(b)(1)  Section  236  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
Vin,  and  IX,  and  sections  S04.  S14(a),  314 
(b),  314(c),  314(d).  and  314(e)"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "and  Vm,  and  section  804". 

(2)  Section  311(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  first  comma  and  in- 
serting Instead  "and",  and 

(B)  striking  out  ",  and  otherwise  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  section  314". 

(3)  Section  314  of  that  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  301(3)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(A)  revising  the  section  heading  to  read: 
"Interchange  of  Peubonnel  Wrrn  States" 

(B)  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (gt 
as  (a)  and  (b),  respectively, 

(C)  deleting  the  subsection  headings,  and 

(D)  revising  subsection  (b)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  section)  to  read : 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  Includes  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

(4)  Section  507  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  and  appropriations  available 
under  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  for  construction  and  staffing  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  and  aIc<diollsm 
and  narcotic  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and  drug 
dependence  facilities". 

(."ii  Title  VI  of  that  .^ct  is  repealed,  except 
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that  any  provtslona  in  that  title  relating  to 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  shall  remain  in 
force  wltti  respect  to  loans  made  or  guar- 
anteed prior  to  October  1, 1976. 

(6)  Section  1302  of  that  Att  is  amended 
bv— 

I  A)    deleting  paragraph    i6).  and 

,B)  deleting  the  sec-.jud  sentence  of  para- 
iiraph  1 7). 

(C)  Seciioa  SU3  of  the  Lead-Baecd  Paint 
PcjUonlng  Prevention  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  atniLlng  out  subrieciious  (a)  and  (b), 
find 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  ic)  and  yd) 
as  (a)   and  (b),  respectively. 

(d)(1)  Section  1101(a)  (i)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  (A)  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, by  (1)  striking  out  "V,"  and  (U) 
strUOng  out  "XI,  and  XIX"  and  Inserting 
"and  IX"  instead:  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
tbe  second  sentance. 

(2)  Section  1106  of  that  Act  la  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (d),  (1)  by  strlldng  out 
"State  agency  operating  a  program  under 
title  XIX"  and  inserting  Instead  "State  op- 
erating a  program  under  the  Federal  Asslst- 
tance  for  Health  Care  Act",  and  (U)  by 
striking  out  mtles  XVTTI  and  XIX"  and  In- 
serting Instead  "title  XVIII  and  the  Federal 
Assistance  for  Health  Care  Act",  and 

(B)  in  subeectlon  (e),  by  striking  out 
"title  XIX  agency". 

(3)  Section  1108  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c).  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  421.  untU 
such  time  as  the  Congress  may  by  appropria- 
tion or  other  law  otherwise  provide,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  lieu  of  the  Initial  allot- 
ment specified  in  that  section,  allot  such 
smaller  amounts  to  Onam.  American  Stunoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate." 

(4)  Section  1100  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  strfclng  out  "XVI.  or  XIX"  and  InserUng 
instead  "or  XVI". 

(5)  Section  1115  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "XIX."  "1902,"  and  "1903,". 

(6)  Section  1118  of  that  Act  la  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"XIX,". 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  out 
"1904.",  and 

(C)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (6).  by  striking 
out  "XIX,". 

(7)  Section  1118  of  that  Act  Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  Uie  matter  that  follows 
the  section  number  and  precedes  the  first 
parenthetical  clause  and  Inserting  instead 
"The  total  of  the  paymenu  to  which  a 
State  la  entitled  for  a  calendar  quarter,  and 
for  each  succeeding  quarter  In  the  sanie  fiscal 
year",  and  (B)  by  inserting  "a*  In  effect 
prior  to  CX;tober  1.  1976"  alTter  "section  1905 ". 

(8)  Section  1122  of  that  Act  Ls  am(>:ided — 
(A)  In  subsection  (a),  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ■tiile  V,  XVin,  and  XIX" 
and  inserting  Instead  "title  XVIII ', 

(li)   striking  out  "any  of",  and 

(111)  striking  out  "such  titles"  each  time 
It  occurs  and  inserting  H.,.stead  "thai  title", 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).by  — 

(I)  striking  out  "desirlbcd  lu  ila".-e  ill) 
of  subsection  (d)(1)(B)  '. 

(II)  strlklngoutclau.se  (2). 

(ill)    renumbering  clause  (3)   a.s  (2), 

(Iv)  striking  out  "or  any  such  other 
agency,"  and 

(V)  striking  out  "Public  Health  Service 
Act  (or  the  Mental  Retardation  Pacllttles  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1903) "  and  Inserting  in.stead 
•  Federal  Assistance  for  Health  Care  Act", 

(C)  In  subsection  (d) ,  by — 

(1>  In  paragraph  (1)(A).  strikiu^  out 
"neither"  and  "nor  an  agency  describes  m 
clause  (ii>  of  subparagraph  <B)  of  this  pai^a- 
graph". 


(11)  In  paragraph  (1)(A).  Uiisertlng  "not" 
between  "had"  and  "been". 

(Ul)  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  ri),  striking  out 
"or  an  agency  so  described". 

(iv)  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (1),  striking  out 
"by  such  agency  or  any  other  agency  de- 
scribed in  clause  (11)  for  adequate  health 
care  faclKiies  In  such  Slate  or  in  the  area 
for  which  such  other  agency  has  responsi- 
bility" and  Inserting  Instead  "under  the  Fed- 
eral AsBUitance  for  Health  Care  Act  for  ade- 
quate health  core  facilities  In  such  State", 

(V)  revising  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(11)  the  planning  agency  so  designated 
hadl  prior  to  submitting  to  the  Secretary 
the  Rndhigs  referred  to  in  .subsection  (b), 
granted  to  the  perEon  pnpaslng  such  capi- 
tal expenditure  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  findings;", 

(vl)  In  paragraph  (1),  striking  out  "titles 
V.  XVUI.  and  XIX"  each  time  It  occurs  and 
inserting  Instead  "title  XVIII",  and 

(vll)  in  paragraph  (2),  striking  out  "title 
V,  XVm,  or  xrx"  and  In-serting  in-rtead 
"title  XVIII",  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out 
"titles  V.  XVin.  and  XIX"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "title  XVni". 

(9)  Section  1123(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  under  title  XVUI  or  under 
any  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX". 
and  Inserting  Instead  "under  title  XVIII". 

(10)  Sections  1158  and  1158  of  that  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  title  V) ". 

(11)  Section  iail(e)(l)(B)  of  that  Act 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX"  and  Insert- 
ing Instead  "from  a  State  under  the  Federal 
AAilslance  for  Health  Care  Act". 

(12)  Section  1843  of  that  Act  U  amended — 
(A)  in  subsection  (f).by — 

(I)  striking  out  "medical  assistance  under 
the  plan  of  such  State  approved  under  title 
XIX",  and  Inserting  instead  "personal  health 
services  under  the  Federal  Assistance  for 
Health  Care  Act". 

(II)  Inserting  "or  authorities"  after 
"agency". 

(III)  strlkln^r  otit  "administers  or  super- 
vises" and  Inserting  instead  "administer  or 
supervLse". 

(iv)  strllLing  out  ",  XVI.  or  XXX"  and  in- 
aening  instead  "ur  XVI.  or  In  effect  under 
the  Federal  Ai^sLstance  tor  Health  Care  Act", 
and 

(v'l  .striking  out  "medical  assLstacce  under 
the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under  title 
XIX"  and  inserting  instead  "personal  health 
services  under  the  Federal  Aselstauce  for 
Health  Caro  Act".  (B)  in  subsection  (h)  (2), 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "medical  stsulstance  under 
the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under  title 
XIX  '  and  inserting  instead  "personal  health 
services  under  the  Federal  Assistance  for 
Health  Care  Act '.  and 

111)  striking  out  "medical  assistance"  the 
additional  time  It  occurs  and  Inserting  In- 
6uead  "pergonal  health  services",  and 

(C)  in  the  hearing,  by  striking  out  "Medi- 
cal Ai^iistance"  and  inserting  Instead  "  Per- 
sui;al  Uealih  Services". 

(13)  Section  1861  of  thai  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (J),  by  striking  out 
"titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  this  Act"  and  in- 
serting ln.sre:id  "title  XVIII  of  this  Act  and 
the  Federal  Assi.st.'uice  for  Health  Care  Act", 

(B)  In  subsection  iki,  by  sirlklng  out  the 
laot  sentence,  and 

(C)  in  subsection  ivi(i)(E),  by  striking 
out  "approved  under  title  XIX"  and  Inserting 
instead  "under  the  Federal  As;:l.stance  for 
Health  Care  Act". 

(14)  Section  1863  of  that  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  XVI,  or  XIX"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "or  XVI.  or  in  effect  under  the  Fed- 
eral A>  i.sir.nre  fur  Healrh  Care  Ai't '. 


(15)  Section  1866(0)  of  that  Act  la 
amended  by  (A)  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 
and  (B)  striking  out  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(1)". 

(16)  Section  1867(b)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  tine  XIX" 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  601.  This  Act  is  effective  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1976. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buck- 

ixT,  Mr.  Uaktkx,  Mr.  Jackson, 

Mr.    JAvrrs.    Mr.    Leaht,    Mr. 

MusKiE,     Mr.     PROXiniiE,     Mr. 

ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Weickkr,   and 

Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  3138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  certain 

benefits  to  taxpayers  who  participate  in 

or  cooperate  with  the  boycott  of  Israel. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

am  Introducing  a  bill  that  will  deny  tax 

benefits  on  foreign  source  Income  to  any 

American  company  that  participates  in 

or  cooperates  with  the  Arab  boycott  of 

Israel. 

Compliance  with  the  boycott  of  Israel 
by  American  firms  has  seriously  dis- 
torted and  Interfered  with  the  conduct 
of  trade  by  the  United  States,  both  do- 
mestl(»ny  and  Internationally.  In  order 
to  do  business  with  countries  that  spon- 
sor the  boycott,  many  American  com- 
panies have  agreed  not  to  deal  with 
Israel,  with  any  firms  that  do  business 
with  Israel,  or  with  any  companies  that 
are  run  or  controlled  by  Jews.  These 
agreements  have  not  been  subtle  or  se- 
cret. Many  of  our  compcuiles  have  signed 
contracts  containing  overtly  discrimina- 
tory clauses  and.  In  some  cases,  their 
cooperation  with  the  boycott  has  been 
widely  publicized.  The  Incidence  of 
American  boycott  has  not  been  isolated 
or  scattered.  The  best  estimates  are  Uiat 
today  as  many  as  3,000  American  com. 
panics  are  boycotting  2,000  firms  that 
have  been  blacklLsted  by  the  boycott.  A 
significant  part  of  our  trade  has  been 
perverted  by  this  disruptive  and  racist 
foreign  boycott  in  which  Americans  have 
refused  to  deal  with  other  Ameiicans 
solely  because  of  race,  religion  and  com- 
mercial aasociation. 

Our  history  is  laced  with  the  rLse  and 
fall  of  one  wave  of  dlscilmtnation  after 
another.  Each  time  there  has  been  a 
new  outbreak,  strong,  concerted  actions 
have  been  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  and  to  keep  this  nation 
whole.  Today,  we  must  again  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  belief  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  that  they  hold  equal 
rights.  We  must  strike  back  against  this 
new  form  of  discrimination  that  threat- 
ens the  free  trade  of  our  Nation  and  the 
rights  of  our  people.  It  is  intolerable  to 
have  Americans  discriminated  against 
by  their  fellow  countrymen  at  the  be- 
hest of  any  foreign  nation. 
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What  we  face  Is  a  natitmai  problem, 
and  It  l8  the  duty  and  reBpoMlbillty  of 
this  Congress  to  face  it  KDd  to  oontttfl 
it.  Americans  must  be  free  to  deal  with 
Americans,  with  Arabs,  and  with  IsraeUs. 

The  widespread  discrimination  that 
has  resulted  from  American  participa- 
lion  in  the  boycott  of  Israel  is  not  based 
on  moral  prejudice  but  on  economic  self- 
interest.  Many  of  our  corporations  have 
found  compliance  with  boycott  demands 
financially  more  attractive  than  refusal 
to  comply  because  participation  has  been 
a  condition  of  access  to  commercial  mar- 
kets in  the  Arab  world.  Our  companies 
have  had  to  make  the  lopdded  choice  be- 
tween making  money  from  cooperation 
with  the  boycott  and  getting  nothing  for 
refusing  to  partic^te.  This  bill  will 
make  it  possfljle  for  them  to  give  equal 
weight  to  the  alternative  of  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  boycott.  That  decision 
has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  sound  business  logic  in 
potential  boycott  dealings. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing foreign  boycotts  is  clear  and  well- 
documented:  to  discourage  participa- 
tion by  Amercans  without  directly  pro- 
hibiting it.  This  objective  is  reflected  in 
many  of  our  laws  and  was  reito'ated  by 
the  President  in  his  statement  com- 
mitting his  administration  to  opporitlon 
of  the  boycott  last  November.  Presldoit 
Ford's  limited  proposals  to  implement 
our  policy  of  discouraging  American 
Involvement  with  the  boycott  are  com- 
mendable and  merit  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress.  But  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  The  incentives  for  one  Amer- 
ican to  discriminate  against  another  by 
complying  with  the  boycott  are  too  great 
and  the  interference  in  our  trade  is  too 
pervasive.  I  believe  that  if  properly  im- 
plemented and  administered,  ttie  policy 
of  discouraging  American  cocqieration 
with  the  boycott  Is  a  wise  one. 

The  Congress  created  the  f<»eign  tax 
credit,  tax  deferral  aa  foirelgn  source  in- 
come and  the  DISC  program  to  pennit  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  hAndHng  of  for- 
eign Investments  and  to  encourage  Amer- 
ic8ui  companies  to  operate  abroad.  The 
tax  credit  is  a  dollar-for-doUar  credit 
on  corporate  taxes  paid  to  the  United 
States  for  taxes  paid  to  other  countries. 
Tax  deferral  permits  companies  to  post- 
pone payment  of  taxes  on  their  foreign 
source  income  until  it  Is  "repatriated", 
usually  in  the  form  of  dividends  to  their 
shareholders.  The  DISC  program  en- 
titles qualifying  exporters  to  defer  ta::es 
on  50  percent  of  their  income.  These 
measures  offer  incentives  to  Americans 
to  develop  or  expand  their  commercial 
dealings  abroad.  By  extending  these 
benefits  to  dealings  between  comF>anles 
that  participate  in  the  boycott  and  those 
who  sponsor  it,  the  United  States  has 
inadvertently  added  incentives  to  com- 
ply with  the  boycott.  Rather  than  dis- 
courage our  firms  from  cooperating  with 
the  boycott,  we  are  encouraging  them 
to  participate.  This  contradiction  In 
U.S.  policy  and  the  indirect  support  of 
the  boycott  that  has  resulted  is  intoler- 
able and  must  be  remedied. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  United 
States  must  exercise  Its  right  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  foreign -source  incwne  of 


cMnpanies  that  participate  in  the  boy- 
cott. This  step  will  implement  our  boy- 
cott poUcy  effectively  and  will  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  treatment 
of  those  companies  that  co<v>erate  with 
the  boycott  and  those  that  refuse  to 
participate. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  will  re- 
quire every  American  firm  to  r^xtrt  its 
foreign  source  income  derived  throui^ 
direct  or  indirect  dealings  with  boycot- 
ting cotmtries  to  the  Department  of  the 
TreasiUT.  The  Secretary  is  then  respon- 
sible for  determining  participation  In  the 
boycott  on  the  basis  of  clear  criteria 
spoiled  out  in  the  blU.  If  a  company  is 
foimd  to  have  participated  in  the  boy- 
cott, it  would  lose  its  eligibility  for  the 
for^gn  tax  credit,  tax  deferral  on  its 
foreign  source  income  and  the  DISC 
benefits  in  any  country  sponsoring  the 
boycott  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
compliance  occurred.  This  approach 
should  reduce  American  involvement  in 
the  boycott  without  costing  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  individual  taxpayer  any 
money.  To  the  extent  that  compliance  by 
American  firms  continues  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  the  Oovemment 
stands  to  raise  additional  tax  revenues. 

Implanenting  our  stated  policy  and 
achieving  our  objective  of  discouraging 
participation  in  the  boycott  without  dl- 
rectlnly  prohibiting  it  is  a  difKcult  task 
that  will  require  serious  thought  and 
considerable  imagination.  No  single  ap- 
proach, legislative  or  otherwise,  can  solve 
the  maze  of  complex  problems  posed  by 
the  boycott  of  Israel.  The  blU  I  am  in- 
troducing establishes  an  effective  mech- 
anism for  monitoring  the  involvement  of 
our  exporto^  and  foreign  investors  in 
the  boycott.  It  provides  strong  disincen- 
tives to  cooperation  and  clear  guidelines 
for  determining  compliance.  This  bill 
will  make  noncompUance  a  viable  alter- 
native to  many  of  our  corporations 
without  compromising  our  relations  with 
any  nation  or  our  overall  foreign  pcdlcy. 

I  urge  swift  passage  of  this  bUl  as  a 
strong  step  toward  reducing  the  disrup- 
tive impact  of  the  boycott  on  our  trade 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  We  will  also 
have  to  take  a  careful  look  at  existing 
laws  to  determine  their  applicability  to 
American  participation  in  the  boycott. 
Such  an  examination  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  further  implementing  our 
stated  policy,  but  only  if  it  is  followed 
by  vlgoi-ous  enforcement  of  existing 
laws.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  toward 
this  end,  and  I  hope  that  the  antitrust 
suit  that  has  been  filed  is  only  the  first 
of  many  prosecutions  tmder  those  and 
other  relevant  laws.  Only  then  will  we 
have  fully  Implemented  om-  stated  policy 
and  achieved  our  objective  of  deterring 
Americans  from  participating  in  the 
boycott. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
remarks  an  insightful  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled '"ITie  Arab  Boycott  Is  an  Elusive 
But  Weighty  Ghost."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  a«  follows: 


S.  3138 


A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intenud  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  deny  oertaln  benefits  to  taxpayers 
who  parttdpate  in  or  cooperate  with  the 
boycott  of  Israel 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  In  Congress  assembled, 
Sectiok  1.    Denial  of  Foreign  Tax  Ckedit. 

(a)  IM  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  in 
of  subchapter  N  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  908.  Denial  of  Cuanr  to  Cektain 
Tazfatess 

"(a)  In  OENsmAL. — ^A  taxpayer,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  controlled  group  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  998(a)  (3) )  which  mcludes  the 
ta^Miyer,  wbo  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  under  section  999  to  have 
parttdpated  In  or  cooperated  with  the  boy- 
cott ot  Israel  (as  defined  in  such  section) 
during  tb*  taxable  year  may  not  choose  to 
have  the  benefits  of  this  subpart  with  re- 
spect to  income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  dtirlng  the  taxable 
year  to  any  country  which  requires  such 
participation  cm:  cooperaUon  as  a  condition 
of  doing  buslnees  (directly  or  Indirectly) 
within  that  country  or  with  the  government, 
a  company,  or  a  national  of  that  country. 

"(b)  DBiuc'i'uiLrrT  or  Taxes. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  a78(a),  taxes  denied  the 
benefits  of  this  subpart  under  subaectlon 
(a)  shall  not  be  treated  as  not  deductible 
because  of  section  a75(a)  (4) .". 

(b)  Clekical  Amendmkmt. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  Is  amMided  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  908.  Denial  of  credit  to  oertaln 
taxpayers." 

!Ac.  a.  Denial  of  Defexsal. 

(a)  EteMiAL  OF  Defeibal. — Section  962(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  general  definition  of  subpart  F  in- 
come) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlldng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1), 

(2)  by  striking  "section  964) ."  at  the  end 
of  paragn4>h  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "section  964) ,  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragn^h: 

"(3)  the  boycott  of  Israel  Income  (as  de- 
termined under  section  966A)." 

(b)  Boycott  Incoice  D^^ned. — Subpart  F 
of  part  ni  ot  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  controlled  foreign  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  966  the 
following  new  section: 

"SBC.  955A.  Boycott  of  Israel  Income. 

"For  piirposes  of  section  952(a)(3),  the 
term  'boycott  of  Israel  Income*  means  that 
Income  (other  than  Income  from  Insurance 
of  United  States  risks,  as  determined  under 
section  953,  or  foreign  base  company  Income, 
as  determined  under  section  964)  11  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  which — 

"(1)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  under  section  999,  has  participated 
In  or  cooperated  with  the  boycott  of  Israel 
(as  defined  in  such  section)  during  the  tax- 
able year,  derived  from  operations  In,  or 
related  to,  any  coimtry  which  requires  such 
participation  or  cooperation  as  a  condition 
of  doing  business  (directly  or  indirectly) 
within  that  country  or  with  the  government, 
a  company,  or  a  national  of  that  country,  or 

"(2)  Is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  993(a)(3)) 
with  respect  to  which  such  a  determination 
has  been  mode.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  Is  amended  by  in- 
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sertlng  after   the   lt*m   relating   to   section 
855  th«  lollowlng  new  Item: 

"SbC.  056A.  BOTCOTT  OF  ISEAZX  Imcomx." 

Sec.  3.  Oki«iaz.  of  disc  Bxmsfrs 

Section  995(b)  of  the  mtemal  Revenue 
Codo  of  1964  (relating  to  d««med  dlEtrlbu- 
tlons  by  a  DISC)  U  amendsd  by  adding  at 
the  end  taereof  tlie  following  new  para- 
grapii : 

"(3)  DtsTRiBtmoNS  or  Boycott  of  Is«acl 
Incom*. — If  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate 
determines,  under  section  999.  that  a  DISC 
haa  participated  In  or  cooperated  with  the 
boycott  of  Israel  (as  defined  tn  such  section) 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  DISC,  then  m  the 
application  of  paragraph  (1)  to  that  DISC 
for  that  taxable  year  to  taxable  income  from 
any  country  which  requires  such  participa- 
tion or  cooperation  as  a  condition  of  doing 
buBlneaa  with  or  within  that  country,  the 
words  'one-hiOf  or  shall  b*  disregarded 
where  they  appear  In  subparagraph (D)  of 
paragraph  (1).". 

SbC.  4.  DVmMXNATTONS  BT  THE  SaCSETAKT  AS 
TO  PAmcIPATIOW  m,  0«  Ck>OPBM- 
TTON  Wn-H,  THF  BOTCOTT  OF  IsmAK. 

(a)  In  Oknxsal. — Sutchapter  N  of  chapter 
1  of  the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  tax  based  on  Income  from  sources 
within  or  without  the  United  States)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Pa«t  V — Boycott  of  IsRAfiL  DsTEaiuNATioNS 
"Sec.  999.  Rxfobtb  bt  Tazfayvhs:  Dvm- 
MiNATXoira  BT  BacarrAar. 

"(a)  BxpoBTs  BT  TaxPATVBs. — Any  tax- 
payer with  foreign  source  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  derived  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  sources  within  a  country  which  requires 
participation  tn  or  cooperation  with  the  boy- 
cott of  Israel  as  a  condition  of  doing  business 
with  or  within  that  country,  shall  report  the 
fact  of  such  Income  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  DrrxajAHf AXIOMS  bt  thk  SBcaxTAiir. — 
Whenever  the  Secretary  or  his  dalegate  re- 
ceives a  rejxjrt  from  a  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  he  ahall  determine  whether  the 
taxpayer  participated  In  or  cooperated  with 
the  boycott  of  Israel  for  tb*  taxable  year. 
The  determination  shall  cover  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  report  Is  made. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  person 
participates  in  or  cooperates  with  the  boy- 
cott of  Israel — 

"(1)  If  he  agrees,  as  a  condition  of  doing 
buBlnesa  (directly  or  indlrecUy)  within  tliat 
country  or  with  the  government,  a  company. 
or  a  national  d  that  country — 

"(A)  to  refrain  from  doing  butilue^^s  In 
Israel  or  with  the  government,  companies,  or 
nationals  of  Israel; 

"(B)  to  refrain  from  doing  business  with 
any  United  States  person  engaged  In  trade  In 
Israel  or  with  the  government,  companies,  or 
nationals  of  Israel;  or 

"(C)  to  refrain  from  doing  business  with 
any  company  whose  ownership  or  manage- 
ment Is  all  or  lu  part  Jewish  or  to  remove  (or 
refrain  from  selecUng)  corporate  directors 
who  are  Jewish;  or 

"(2)  If  he  agrees,  as  a  condition  of  the 
sale  of  a  product  to  the  government,  a  com- 
pany, or  a  national  of  a  country,  to  ship 
such  products  only  on  a  carrier  which  i»  not 
on  the  boycott  of  Israel  list  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate).". 

(b)  the  table  of  parts  for  such  subchapter 
N  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"PAar  V. — BoTcoTT  of  Isbaxl  Deteraci>;a- 

TIONS.". 

Sec.  5.  Efpective  Date. 

Tb«  amendments  made  by  this  Act  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1975. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  14.  1976] 
The  Ab.\b  Boycott  Is  aic  Ei.i.'si\e  But 
Wbichtt  Ghost 
( By  Robert  M  Smith ) 
Washtngto!*. — The  Arab  boycott  of  Isrrael, 
a  factor  on  the  International  scene  for  more 
than  two  decades,  has  begun  to  have  serious 
repercussions     within     the     United     States. 
Although  the  exact  effects  of  the  boycott  are 
difficult  to  measure,  a  substantial  number  of 
American  bu.slnesaes  apparently  have  com- 
piled with  Its  terms,  causing  consternation 
among  Amert;*an  Jews  and  posing  diplomatic 
and  political  difficulties  for  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration 

The  Arab  boycott  goes  back  to  the  early 
1950'a.  but  only  recently,  with  the  flood  of 
petrodollars  to  the  Middle  East,  has  there 
been  a  t)ooming  American  commerce  with  the 
Arabs.  The  primary  boycott  of  the  Arab 
League  bars  trade  between  Arab  countries 
and  Israel.  A  secondary  boycott  bars  com- 
merce between  Arab  countries  and  busl- 
nesnei,  wherever  located,  that  trade  with 
Israel.  The  secondary  boycott  also  prohibits 
Arab  oommerc*  with  firms  that  refuse  to 
answer  questionnaires  from  the  central  boy- 
cott office  In  Damascus  or  boycott  offices  In 
other  Arab  countries.  These  questionnaires 
require  companies  to  certify  that  they  have 
not  done  business  with  peri^ons  or  firms  on 
the  Arab  hiaclcll.'jt. 

For  a  long  time  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Department  did  not  know  which  busi- 
nesses In  this  country  were  complying  with 
the  boycott.  Under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969.  American  companies  were 
requlrea  to  report  to  the  department  any 
request  to  comply. 

What  the  department  did  know  It  Initially 
refused  to  disclose  to  Congress  when  asked 
last  year  by  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  the 
California  Democrat  who  heads  a  suboom- 
mlttee  on  government  operations  and  indi- 
vidual rights.  Representative  Uoss  want«d 
the  disclosure  forma,  thousands  of  them, 
that  had  been  filed  with  the  department. 
Then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  did  not  want  to  turn  them  over  be- 
cause, he  feared,  some  people  might  retaliate 
against  the  companies  listed  by  starting  a 
boycott  of  their  own. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Moss  com- 
promised. The  Secretary  turned  over  the 
forms,  and  the  Congressman  promised  to 
treat  them  with  an  appreciation  of  their 
sensitive  nature.  Mr.  Motu's  staff  Is  now  at 
work  on  a  report  that  will  presumably  pre- 
sent the  results  of  a  statistical  collation  of 
the  reports.  It  is  already  known,  however, 
that  In  nearly  three-quarters  of  50.000  trans- 
actions with  Arab  countries  since  1970  untU 
last  fall  American  companies  declined  to  tell 
the  Government  whether  they  had  compiled 
with  boycott  demands,  suggesting  that  they 
did. 

One  major  unknown  Is  how  many  Ameri- 
can firms  have  refused  to  trade  with  other 
American  firms  becau.<^e  of  the  demands  of 
Arab  countrl'.s. 

The  fear  Is  that  the  Iwycott  might  thus 
Influence  not  only  American  business  prac- 
tices but  American  ethics  by  carrying  the 
seeds  of  antl-Semltbtm.  If  American  com- 
paclco  arc  afraid  to  deal  with  other  Amer- 
ican companies  because  of  Arab  prohibitions. 
It  seems  a  small  step  to  a  refusal  to  d<4il 
wltli  American  tirmi  that  liitve  Jewish  direc- 
tors. Investors  or  maiiagers  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  embargo's  Imprecise  terms  are  not 
violated. 

The  Arab  countries  have  denied  tliat  the 
embargo  lb  aimed  either  at  Jews  in  general 
or  at  third  countries  like  the  United  States. 
Stin.  as  Prof.  Richard  B.  Bllder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  WLsconsln  said,  "if  you  stir  these 
ooalit.  there  will  be  people  who  take  lire." 

That  may  be  one  reason  why  the  Admin- 
istration tiled  en  antitrust  suit  In  January 
against  the  B.^<  hfel  Corporal  l(jn  of  .San  Fran- 


cisco, charging  that  it  had  "entered  into  and 
implemented  in  the  United  States  a  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy."  in  which  Bechtel  un- 
dertook "to  refuse  to  deal  with  blacklisted 
persons  as  subcontractors  in  connection  with 
major  construction  projects  In  Arab  League 
countries."  Bechtel  was  also  charged  with 
requiring  its  subcontractors  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  blacklisted  businesses.  Bechtel  and  Its 
affiliated  companies  were  said  to  have  cus- 
tomers In  at  least  .seven  Arab  countries  and 
contracts  totaling  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

But  why  were  the  antitrust  laws  u.sed? 
Why  has  President  Ford  not  approached  the 
boycott  more  directly,  for  example,  by  pro- 
posing legislation  to  curb  its  domestic 
effects? 

The  decision  to  file  an  antitrust  suit  may 
have  been  chosen  precisely  because  it  Is 
roundabout.  Uonel  Kestenbaum,  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer,  contends  that  the  Administra- 
tion thinks  the  Arabs  would  see  direct  ac- 
tion against  the  boycott  as  a  drastic  shift 
In  American  policy  toward  them.  "It  must 
be  thought,"  he  said,  "that  no  reasonable 
man  could  blame  the  Administration  If  the 
Attorney  General  simply  enforces  a  vener- 
able (antitrust]  statute." 

A  second  possibility  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion may  be  reluctant  to  confront  the  boy- 
cott directly  because  the  United  States  has 
engaged  in  a  number  of  secondary  boycotts 
of  its  own.  Until  recently,  for  example,  any 
ship  that  called  at  a  Cuban  port  was  placed 
on  a  blacklist  and  denied  the  right  to  carry 
American-flnanoed  cargo  from  the  United 
States  unless  the  owners  promised  that  they 
would  never  again  send  the  ship  to  Cuba. 

If,  for  these  reasons,  the  Administration 
wants  to  proceed  quietly,  or  by  way  of  coni- 
promlae,  it  must  resist  those  who  see  the 
boycott  as  a  moral  Issue.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Ford 
might  be  subjected  to  pressure  to  take  more 
forceful  public  action,  particularly  in  an 
election  year. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nelsoit)  : 
S.  3139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intei-nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules 
for  Federal  estate  taxation  more  equi- 
table than  those  presently  In  effect.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 
8.  3140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules 
for  Federal  estate  taxation  more  equi- 
table than  those  presently  in  effect.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

estate  tax  aSFOXK 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Piesldent,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Nelson  and  myself,  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  intended  to  help 
family  farms  and  small  businesses  sur- 
vive the  estate  tax. 

Oiu:  goal  Is  not  unique.  It  Is  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  estate  tax  on  small  estates. 
The  real  value  of  the  $60,000  estate  tax 
exemption  has  shrunk  drastically  since 
1942.  This  has  led  to  the  equivalent  of 
tax  increases  for  all  estates,  and  to  dis- 
memberment and  forced  sales  of  family 
farms  and  businesses. 

Many  solutions  have  been  offered. 

P'irst.  Increasing  the  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion to  $100,000  to  $200,000  has  been  .sug- 
gested. But,  I  do  not  expect  this  to  hap- 
pen, because:  The  revenue  loss  is  enor- 
mous; it  does  not  focus  needed  relief  on 
small  farms  and  businesses ;  and  because 
an  exemption  is  worth  more  to  a  large 
estate  than  to  a  small  one.  For  example, 
the  current  $60,000  exemption  saves  $46,- 
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000  In  tax  tor  the  flO^MMOO  estate— 
77-peroent  fen^et;  bat 
that  meant  fer  «ie  fUOj 

Second.  Some  bave  pcopeeed  ft  IM  per- 
cent Bwrttml  dednctjcp  for  ttie  flnt 
$100,000  to  $200,000.  Whatever  the  mcKltB 
of  thlB.  It  does  act  sohre  Itae  "temfly 
farm"  pr(rt)lein.  That  Is  becanse  the  wax- 
ital  dedocttOD  does  not  hdp  to  pass  the 
farm  or  business  to  the  next  generation. 

Third.  Another  proposal  Is  "altemate 
valuation"  of  farm  or  woodland  for  estate 
tax  purposes,  imder  this,  there  would  be 
two  appraisals  of  a  farm :  One  at  Its  value 
as  a  farm;  and  one  at  its  most  valuable 
use,  such  as  a  subdivision.  If  the  family 
operates  the  farm  for  5  years  after  the 
death  of  the  senior  family  member,  the 
estate  tax  is  figured  on  the  "actual"— 
farm — use.  This  proposal  could  be  very 
heli^ul,  but  it  has  weaknesses: 

It  primarily  helps  farms,  not  other 
small  businesses. 

It  primarily  helps  farms  near  subur- 
ban areas,  not  farms  In  general.  It  is  the 
suburban  farms  faced  with  the  most  in- 
flated "higher  use"  valuations.  Yet,  any 
small  business  can  have  a  liquidity  prob- 
lem when  the  estate  tax  comes  due. 

"Alternate  valuation"  would  give  the 
most  tax  savings  to  the  biggest,  most 
valuable  farms.  Its  benefits  are  not  tar- 
geted to  small  farms. 

Fourth.  Other  proposals  have  been 
made,  such  as: 

Allowing  deferral  of  estate  tax  for  15 
years,  instead  of  the  current  10  years 
pei'mitted; 

Reducing  the  interest  rate  on  estate 
tax  deferral  from  7  to  4  percait;  and 

Allotting  deferral  of  estate  tax  if  pay- 
ment presents  "hardship"  to  the  estate, 
rather  than  the  present  requirement  of 
"undue  hardship." 

These  have  merit,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
do  not  go  far  enough. 

"nie  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day repeals  the  $60,000  estate  tax  exonp- 
tion,  and  creates  a  $25,000  estate  tax 
credit  available  to  all  estates.  This  means 
taxable  estates — ^that  Is,  gross  estates 
iTilnus  all  deductions — ^up  to  $114,333 
would  be  free  from  tax,  because  that  is 
the  point  at  which  taxes  equal  $25,000, 
and.  the  bill  creates  a  $40,000  estate  tax 
credit  for  estates  made  up  of  b(ma  fide, 
family  run  small  farms  and  businesses. 
This  elimiiiates  tax  on  all  taxable  estates 
up  to  $163,333. 

The  revenue  loss  is  $680  million — ^fiscal 
year  1977.  If  the  exemption  were  in- 
creased to  equivalent  amounts,  the  rev- 
enue loss  would  be  more  than  twice  as 
much,  $1,400  million — fiscal  year  1977. 

The  result  is  that,  with  a  $25,000 
credit,  the  tax  on  a  $114,333  estate  dn^ts 
from  $8,083  to  zero.  The  tax  on  a  $200,- 
000  estate  drops  from  $32,700  to  $25,700. 

The  $40,000  credit,  for  small,  family 
run  businesses,  i-educes  tax  on  a  $163,333 
estate  from  $22,000  to  zero.  It  lowers  tax 
on  a  $200,000  estate  from  $32,700  to  $10,- 
700. 

No  exemption  increase  proposed  to 
date  gives  tiiis  much  relief  to  small 
estates  at  such  low  revenue  loss. 

Tlie  $25,000  credit  lowers  tax  on  all 
estates  up  to  about  $1.3  million,  and  it 
leads  to  a  slight  Increase  for  these  few 
c?tatp.<;    larger    than    this.    Only    about 


"half  of  1  percent  of  all  persMis  have 
more  than  %\2  milliosi  at  theto-  death. 
TBbxbs  on  a  $10  mmian  estate  weclld  co 
19  SaOjSOO— £rani  $8,042,600  to  $<,0a.200. 
IB  eoBtemst.  tncreaelnz  the  exemptlfln  to 
$U0;e00  lovers  taxes  on  the  $10  ndman 
estate  b^  $45,800  Thus,  an  Increased 
cgBemiitlon  gives  the  greatest  relief  to  the 
largest  estates. 

An  important  part  of  our  proposal  is 
that  it  recognizes  where  the  gret^est  tax 
relief  is  needed:  small  family  f turns  and 
businesses.  Because  of  the  lack  of  cash 
or  liquid  assets  in  small,  family-nm 
businesses,  the  surviving  family  members 
are  often  forced  to  dismemb^  the  farm 
or  business,  or  to  sen  it  to  a  large  cor- 
poration, to  pay  the  estate  tax.  Thus, 
the  estate  tax  can  Increase  the  v&rs  caa- 
centration  of  wealth  it  was  intended  to 
prevent. 

The  $40,000  tax  credit  would  be  re- 
stricted to  bona  fide,  famUj-nm  small 
farms  and  businesses.  It  Is  not  available 
unless  more  than  65  percent  of  the  gross 
estate  consists  of  a  business  interest 
which  from  5  years  before  imtfi  5  years 
after  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent, 
is  actively  managed  by  one  or  more 
family  members. 

"Active  management"  requiies  that 
the  business  be  the  principal  ^nploy- 
ment  of  at  least  one  family  member. 

To  limit  the  $40,000  credit  to  small 
business.  It  Is  phased  out  as  taxable  estate 
size  increase  from  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

CONCLrrSIOM 

These  rules  at  course  need  strict  anal- 
ysis, to  assure  that  they  woric  as  in- 
tended. If  they  are  foimd  unworkable. 
Souttor  NsLsov  and  I  are  also  intiodnc- 
ing  a  bill  that  simply  drops  the  $80,000 
estate  tax  exemption  and  adds  a  $30,000 
estate  tax  credit  This  avoids  the  diffi- 
culty of  shaping  special  rules  for  family- 
run  businesses.  However,  it  is  less  de- 
sirable than  the  split  credit  ^iproach 
because  it  does  not  target  needed  relief 
specifically  to  small  business. 

Also,  the  revenue  loss  would  be  $840 
million,  rather  than  the  $680  millicm  for 
the  sidit  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  two  bills 
appear  in  the  Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f<Aows: 

S.  3139 
To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
.    to  provide  rules  for  Federal  estate  taxation 
vaan   equlable    than    those   presently    In 

effect 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
n  of  subchapter  A  of  cliapter  11  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
against  estate  tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  2016  as  2017, 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  2015  ihe  fol- 
lowing new  section; 
"Sec.  2018.  General  Estate  Tax  Credit. 

"(a)  Basic  C«EBrr. — ^TTiere  is  allowed  against 
the  tax  imposed  bv  section  2001  a  credit  of 

saa,ooo. 

•'(b)   AnnmoxAi.  Credit. — 

"(1)  Ingener.\l, — In  addition  lo  the  c-edii 
allowed  by  subsection  (a).  If  the  executor  of 
an  estate  which  qualifies  for  the  additional 
credit  perr.iitted  bv  this  .'iubsecuou  --o  elet--. 


tbere  Is  allowed  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  2001  a  crodit  of  $164Me. 

"(2)  QvAEuiuiu  BsraxKs. — An  estate  qual- 
ifies for  Che  aMtttonal  credit  aOowed  by  this 
■uljseiilloit  If  81  perocBt  or  more  of  the 
value  of  the  a4}TBted  gnisa  estate  ts  attrib- 
utable to  a  qvallfytng  small  bnslness. 

"(3)  QPMJf  imu  BMAU.  BUaiWKBS. -FOT  pUT- 

poses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualifying 
small  btBlness*  mfeazts  a  doeely  held  hosi- 
ness  (within  the  meaning  of  section  8166 
(c))  whl^  has  been  actively  managed  by 
the  decedent  or  his  Immediate  family  tar  the 
60  months  preceding  the  date  of  death  of  the 
decedent.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(A)  the  term  Immediate  funliy  means 
the  spouse  of  the  dacodent,  the  parent, 
broUier.  sister,  chUd.  or  grandchild  of  the 
decedent,  and  the  spouse  or  child  of  the 
brother,  sister,  child,  or  grandchild  of  the 
decedent,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'active  management'  means 
the  principal  employment  of  the  deoedem 
or  a  member  or  membeis  of  his  IrameAate 
family,  and  the  exerdM  of  substantial  per- 
sonal contzol  by  such  person  or  pecsons. 

"(4)  Phaseoot  of  caxux. — ^Xbe  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  nnder  this  subsection 
Shan  be  rednoed  (but  not  below  aero)  by 
15  percent  of  t^e  amount  by  which  the 
value  of  the  taxable  estate  exceeds  9M0MW. 

"(5)  SacaPTTTBX  or  CMMoa  vob  xan.T  ks- 
posmoH.  XTC. — If  the  immediate  famUy  of 
the  deoedent  does  not  own  and  actlvatj  man- 
age the  qualifying  grn^u  business  ***"^"  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  silhsectlon  for 
60  months  after  the  date  of  death  of  the 
decedent,  the  UaliUlty  of  the  ertete  for  tax 
Tmder  this  chapter  shall  be  Incressed  by  an 
amount  equal  to  tbo  amonnt  of  the  credit 
allowed  under  this  subeectkm.". 

"(6)    DiBCHABSS    or    TIVUCUKT    ntOK    PBt- 

soNAL  i.TAan.rrY. — ^In  the  case  of  an  estate 
claiming  the  additional  credit  provided  by 
this  subsection,  an  execut<»  may  apply  for 
and  be  granted  discharge  of  penonal  Uabillty 
xmder  sections  23M  and  6166  for  any  addi- 
tional tax  that  may  arise  because  of  para- 
graph (5)." 

(b)(1)  Section  2053  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exemption)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  II  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striUng  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  9058. 

(8)  Thb  table  oi  sections  for  part  H  of 
subchapter  A  of  (Chapter  11  of  snch  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  theretf  the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  2016.  General  estate  tax  credit. 
"Sec.  2017.  Recovery  of  tr.xes  claimed  as 
credit.". 

S£C.  2.  SecUon  6018(a|(l)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  estate  tax  returns)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •'$60,000"  and  inserting  'ti 
Ueu  thereoi  -eiM.SSa'. 

S.  3140 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reveniie  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  rules  for  Federal  estate 
taxation  more  equitable  than  those  pres- 
ently in  effect 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (al 
part  n  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  against  estate  tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  2016  as  2017. 
and 

(2^    by    inserting    after    fectiou    2015    tlie 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  2016.  Genee.m.  Esi.^te  T.\x  CREDir. 

"There  is  allowed  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  2001  a  credit  of  $30,000.". 

(b  1  (1)  Section  2052  of  such  Code  (relaUu„' 
T.-i  exemption)  Is  repealed. 

■2i  The  table  of  sectior.-  for  part  IV  of 
si',:jihrtp*.er  A  of  rhap'-er  XT  of  s.irh  Cr>dc  Is 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  2052. 

(3)  Tbe  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  201 S.  General  estate  tax  credit. 
"Sec.  2017.  Recovery  of  taxes  claimed  as 
credit.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6018(a)(1)  of  such  Code 
(Relating  to  estate  tax  returns)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    $131,000". 


By  Mr.  DOLE  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 
S.  3141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  improve  the  U.S.  grain 
inspection  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

XnnTTO  STATES  GRAIN  STAMDAKOS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF    1976 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  provide 
thorough  reform  of  the  grain  inspection 
system.  During  the  past  18  months,  there 
has  been  much  public  concern  about  the 
abuses  of  inspection  and  weighing  of  our 
exported  grain.  As  a  result,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  requested  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  system  by  the  General 
Accounting  OflQce.  That  investigative  re- 
port was  just  recently  completed  and 
published.  In  addition,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  conducted  its 
own  investigation  the  past  year  and  held 
extensive  hearings  to  make  its  own  evalu- 
ation. 

GRAIN    EXPORTS   ESSENTIAL 

The  Importance  of  exports  to  this  Na- 
tion's grain  producers  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. During  the  last  marketing  year, 
exports  accounted  for  about  51  percent 
of  the  total  wheat  supply,  30  percent  of 
the  soybean  supply,  and  22  percent  of  the 
com  supply.  The  value  of  grain  exports 
totaled  $12.5  billion.  Obviously,  any- 
thing that  would  shake  the  confidence 
of  foreign  buyers  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly. 

Farmers  of  this  Nation  need  some  as- 
surance that  the  grain  they  produce  for 
export  will  be  shipped  to  foreign  buyers 
with  the  same  quality  for  which  they 
contracted.  Bribery  of  grain  inspectors, 
samplers,  and  others  Involved  in  the  in- 
spection process  at  some  of  our  ports 
have  been  substantiated  by  the  GAO 
grain  inspection  report  and  also  by  in- 
dictments obtained  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. We  must  strengthen  the  laws 
to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  system  to 
protect  these  foreign  markets  for  our 
farmers. 

MEED  TO   STRENGTHEN — NOT   Dr.STROY 

The  strengthening  or  reform  of  tiii-s 
law,  however,  must  be  accomplished  in 
a  proper  manner.  Sweeping  reform  such 
as  is  outlined  in  S.  3055,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  perhaps, 
would  go  too  far.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  the  present  act  is  for  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  tlie  commercial 
activities  of  the  grain  business  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  producers,  merchandisers, 
warehousemen,  processors,  and  consum- 
ers of  grain,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  does  just  that.  It  will  refoim 


and  improve  the  system  without  total 
disruption.  It  will  assure  the  proper  in- 
spection and  weighing  of  grain  in  a  much 
Improved  manner  with  adequate  super- 
vision and  considerably  increased  pen- 
alties and  enforcement  for  violators.  And 
it  will  allow  the  proper  policing  of  the 
problem  areas  and  commodities  we  have 
exposed  in  our  investigation,  while  allow- 
ing for  protection  against  similar  cor- 
ruption in  other  areas  or  with  other 
grains. 

THREE    MAJOR  CONSIDERATIONS 

To  me  there  were  three  major  con- 
clusions from  our  committee  Investiga- 
tion. The  GAO  study  reinforced  these 
conclusions  and  supplied  considerable 
additional  infoi-mation  which  supports 
these  factors: 

First.  Since  1972  our  grain  exports, 
particularly  feed  grains,  have  increased 
300  to  500  percent.  The  number  of  in- 
spection personnel,  especially  USDA  su- 
pervisors over  other  licensed  inspectoi-s, 
has  remained  the  same  or  actually  di- 
minished. 

Second.  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  the 
grain  we  export  is  through  the  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  concentration 
of  these  facilities,  the  historical  volume 
that  these  ports  handle  and  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  this  volume  have  all  con- 
tributed to  Intensifying  the  corruption 
in  these  areas.  With  the  same  or  fewer 
supervisory  personnel  and  with  tripled 
volume,  the  resulting  Indictments  sub- 
stantiate the  gross  abuses  at  these  ports. 

Third.  The  great  majority  of  the  abuses 
have  centered  around  shipments  of  com. 
Indeed,  of  the  95  requests  for  USDA  In- 
vestigation received  from  1964  to  1975 — 
26  since  1972— the  vast  majority  were 
related  to  shipments  of  com.  Com  Is  a 
far  more  difficult  grain  to  handle,  mer- 
chandise, store  or  ship. 

Each  process  of  handling,  storage  or 
shipping  of  com  results  In  greater  dam- 
age to  this  grain  during  all  points  from 
the  farm  to  the  consumer.  This  deteri- 
oration of  the  grain  causes  grain  com- 
panies more  problems  with  corn  than 
with  any  other  grain.  The  general  laxity 
of  the  grain  inspection  .system  was  mag- 
nified by  the  enormous  Increases  in  ex- 
port volume  which  gave  opportunity  and 
motive,  if  not  encouragement,  for  em- 
ployees of  grain  firms  and  others  In- 
volved to  flagrantly  violate  the  standards 
of  the  system  without  fear  of  exposure 
or  prosecution.  Even  if  caught  and  prose- 
cuted, the  penalties  were  more  like  a 
-lap  on  the  hand. 

To  summarize  the  major  weaknesses 
exposed : 

First.  The  greatly  inci-eased  volume  of 
exported  grain,  largely  com. 

Second.  Weak  or  little  supervision. 

Third.  Weak  enforcement  and  inade- 
quate penalties. 

My  legislation  addresses  these  prob- 
lems and  tightens  up  the  grain  Inspection 
system  for  all  commodities  throughout 
the  Nation  to  eliminate  the  abuses  both 
now  and  in  the  future  regardless  of  any 
further  increa.=e  in  export  sales  we  may 
develop. 

CFNIRAL    IMPRuVlMENT 

The  bill  provides  greatly  increased 
penalties.  ircrea.sed  Federal  supervision. 


Federal  Inspection  at  all  ports  that  do 
not  have  demonstrated  and  proven  abil- 
itiee,  contracted  State  and  private  in- 
spection under  close  regulation  and  au- 
diting and  a  ^>rohibitlon  against  any 
conflict  of  interest  by  grain  companies 
operating  theii  own  inspection  services, 

Mr.  President,  following  Is  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Grain  Inspection 
Legislation 
inspection 

All  grain  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Including  grain  not  shipped  pursuant  to  a 
sale,  must  be  inspected. 

At  export  port  locations,  all  grain  Inspec- 
tion shall  be  performed  either  by  Depart- 
ment personnel  or  State  Inspectors  (at  ports 
where  there  Is  already  a  demonstrably  com- 
I)etent  State  Inspection  system  In  place) 

At  all  other  locations,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to:  1)  enter  Into  a  contract  with 
a  State  or  a  pyerson  for  the  performance  of 
Inspection;  or  2)  have  Department  person- 
nel perform  inspection. 

Prior  to  any  State  or  private  contractor 
being  given  authority  to  perform  inspection, 
the  Secretary  must  determine  that  the  State 
or  private  contractor  meets  certain  criteria 
designed  to  assure  honest  and  sklUful  per- 
formance of  duties.  Also,  the  Inspection  con- 
tractors will  be  subject  to  periodic  audits  by 
the  Department,  to  assure  they  are  providing 
honest  and  competent  service. 

The  Grain  Division  will  still  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  supervision  and  ap- 
peal Inspection  at  all  locations. 

Rotation  of  lnsp>ectlon  personnel  at  all  lo- 
cations will  be  required  to  the  extent  feasible. 

WEIGHING 

The  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  to  ensure  that  the  weighing 
of  grain  is  adequately  supervised  and  that 
high  standards  of  integrity  are  maintained. 
Continuous  supervision  of  all  weighing  of 
grain  at  export  ports  wlU  be  required.  The 
supervision  will  be  performed  by  Department 
personnel  or  State  employees  (at  ports  where 
there  Is  State  Inspection). 

FEES 

Tlie  system  for  original  (first-time)  In- 
spection will  be  self-supporting  In  that  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  reasonable 
fees  for  this  service.  Contractors  will  be  al- 
lowed to  collect  the  fees  for  the  Secretary. 
Pees  may  be  different  for  each  contract,  based 
on  local  requirements.  Costs  of  appeal  Inspec- 
tions will  be  borne  by  the  requesting  entity. 
Supervision  of  inspectors  and  contractors  will 
continue  to  be  finided  by  federally  appropri- 
ated funds. 

CIVIL  penalties 

The  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  refuse 
iiiS{)ection  to  anyone  who  violates  the  Act  or 
to  assess  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$100,000. 

criminal  provisions 

The  penalties  for  violations  will  be  In- 
creased. Willful  or  intentional  criminal  acts 
will  be  treated  as  felonies. 

REPORTING    RKQUIREMENTS 

Tlie  Secretary  must  report  serious  com- 
plaints of  bad  or  short-weighted  g^rain  made 
by  foreign  buyers  to  the  Congress.  He  must 
also  report  to  the  Congress,  on  a  yearly  basis, 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  official 
grain  inspection  system. 

ErFECTTVE    DATE 

The  Secretary  Is  given  6  months  from  date 
of  enactment  to  effect  transition  at  export 
port  locations. 

He  is  given  two  years  at  other  locations. 
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Mr.  TXXM.  ICr.  PreskleBt,  Ibis  Is  rea- 
sonable lesMation  that  strlkeB  at  Uae 
heart  of  Itoe  abase  tbat  lUH  been  «KVwed 
through  tiie  OAO  and  eemmlMee  iamoM- 

gatlons.  It  win  strengtbcB  Die  entire  tssK- 
tem.  eliminate  the  proMems,  and  also 
contains  provisions  for  growth  at  iSat  t^- 
tem  in  proportion  witti  'CxpmdbiK  ck- 
ports  and  increased  needs  of  partteolar 
commodities.  It  will  accomplish  these 
needed  refozms  wlthoiit  an  omUll  ap- 
proach. It  is  responsive  and  rtspare^DAe 
legislation. 


^       

By  Mr.  BARXLETT  <Por  hiaaa^. 
Mr.  BcLUKOv.  Mr.  Cini*a.  Air. 

Cusxxa.  Mr.  Douc.  Mr. 

Hici.  Mr.  HATvmA,  Mr. 

Mr.    NuHir.    Mr.    Vwmcr,    Mr. 

SxBTnra,  and  Mr.  Todms)  : 
Senate  Joint  BesoluUoo  179.  A  Joint 
resolution  to  authinlae  tbe  Psesideiiit  to 
issue  a  proclamation  ^Ag!B»^t*»*g  Jidy  2, 
1976.  a  National  Bicentennla]  Day  of 
Pi'ayer  of  Thanlcsgivlng  and  QyJIdanoe. 
Ref  en-ed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

NATIONAL    KCXNTEIfMIAI.    DAT    OT    PSATXB    OF 

TKaMxsaivixa  airo  ovidiahgx 

Mr.  BABTI<ETT.  Mr.  President  todajr 
I  introdnoe  %  iolnt  reaolutlaiL  to  teaShat- 
i=e  the  President  to  issue  a  ptodBmstton 
derignattng  July  2,  1»7«  a  Kational  Oay 
of  Prayer  o<  Ihanlnglvlng  and  GMiaaee. 

The  resoltdiion  is  the  nesoH  of  a  wtt- 
gestion  by  one  erf  my  conatttuenta,  Mn. 
G.  R.  Mason  of  El  Reno,  Okla.  fii  a  letter 
to  my  office  last  fall,  Mrs.  Maaon  |^t>- 
posed  a  national  day  of  prayer  as  "a  fit- 
ting and  necessary  obaiefvanoe  of  our 
Bicentennial  Year." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  reaolutlon  t>e  printed  in  the  RKCoao. 

lliere  beinc  no  objectioo.  the  Joint  JM- 
olutlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

aa.  BBS.  i7i» 
Joint  resolatlon  to  avtlKirlBe  the  President 

to  issue  a  preolazaattan  rtwUgnitlng  Jnly  2, 

1976.  a  MaUanal  Bicentennial  Dey  of  Ftayer 

of  lluuiksgiTlng  and  Ouldknce 

Whereas  on  July  4.  1076,  tbe  United  States 
of  AmivrlrA  officially  recognizes  the  aOOtSi  an- 
niversary of  otir  independence  as  a  nation; 
and. 

Whereas  this  date  Is  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declarathm  of  Inde- 
pendence on  JxUy  4.  1776;  and. 

Whereas  the  date  of  aigpijng  \xm  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  followed  by  two  days 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
by  the  delegates  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  July  1, 1776;  and. 

Whereas  tbe  authors  of  this  momentons 
document  appealed  to  "the  supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude"  of  tbeir  taten- 
tions  and  signed  their  names  "with  a  flrm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence"; and. 

Whereas  the  decision  by  the  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress  to  sign  the  Dectara- 
T  lou  of  Independence  was  a  difficult,  unprece- 
dented dedBloa  wlilcb  placed  In  Juiiiwraj 
tlieir  lives  and  material  weU-helng  for  the 
SHke  of  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  self  govem- 
iiicia.  and, 

Wliereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
i.'.ii()\c<x  unparalleled  blessings  of  prosperity 
aud  Identification  wl»h  the  dignity  of  man. 


liy  war,  tribOlKtlonB,  and  tlie  rec- 
ognition that  at  tlawB  m  have  lost  sight  of 
the  Ideals  of  the  founding  of  our  country: 
Mow,  ttawefore.  be  ft 

Jleaataad  by  the  Senate  und  Souse  of  Rep- 
rtaentaUoei  of  the  United  State*  a}  America 
in  Cangreas  asseniVled,  That  the  President  is 
liereby  avtbortzed  and  requestad  to  tsene  a 
proUamatlop  dealgnattng  the  9nA  (kiy  of 
9idy.  taw,  ae  BlcemaBidKl  Day  at  Pnw  of 
•tbntikwgMag  and  Qwldanra  la  leianateaaee 
'Of  tliB  ttmt  aeo  years  twrfwrrhand  wlMa  the 
itouatfeEB  of  oar  oountiy  aought  »«»»««' °»  as- 
■Jstance  ixotn  their  creator  Xor  tbe  momen- 
tous declalans  they  wets  about  to  make. 


ADDITIONAL  OOBPOiraORS  OP  BILLS 
Ain>  KBSraiOnONS 

8.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barilstt,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Qir. 
Jattttnc^x^  was  added  as  a  coGponsor  of 
S.  595,  a  Un  to  amend  PiAOc  Law.8S-482. 

S.   SS3t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweour,  the 
SeBatnr  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baocx), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  CHn,as 
«Bd  Mr.  SxDMB) ,  the  Senator  from  Kcn- 
tncky  (Mr.  HTroaLasroN),  the  Senator 
tram  lOiode  I^and  (Mr.  Pastobs).  the 
Sanator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tauumb) 
and  the  Bcnator  from  South  rfttrnUna 
ate,  TasMMxaa)  were  added  as  cosfioa- 
aacs  at  &  S»SB,  a  biU  to  provide  a  special 
fwnrraaB  fcH*  financial  assistanee  to  Op- 
pcBtuultles  InduBtiiallzation  Centers. 


AMENDMENTS  SPKMI'I'l'KD  POR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— S.  3065 

nuxKtatxsra  hos.  1449  akd  i4«s 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ORIFFIN  submitted  two  amoKl- 
ments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bin  (S.  306S)  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  its  administration  by  a  Federal 
Election  Commisskai  appointed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requircanents  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNDIG  NOMINA- 
TTONS  BEPCHIE  THE  COMMITTEE 
CMI  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar}': 

Alvin  W.  Bumann,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  n.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Walter  J.  Link,  resigned. 

IQchad  P.  Carnes,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank 
D.  McCown,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  Marcli  22.  1976,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present   concerning  the   above 


non^nations  wltfa  a  furttier  statement 
««iettaerlt  Is  tliclr  iittentkm  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  wlifcb  aoay  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  rules  of  the  Ccunmit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insidar  AAdrs,  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
that  the  fcHowiBg  hearines  and  business 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weelcs: 

March    16 — Joint   hearings,    Interior 

and  AgilcuIUire  Commntees,  9:S0  ajn. 

room  1202,  Diitaen— Hearing,  S,  2926- 
S.  3M1;  S.  atSl,  legisUtlan  addressing 
issues  raised  tasr  recent  court  cledBioos  af- 
f acting  tfahber  cutting  practices  in  na- 
tional forests. 

March  16— Full  committee,  9 :30  aja.— 
room  3110— Hearing,  nnminatV^n  of  Wfl- 
11am  L.  Fisher,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Tntwior;  John  D.  Christie,  to  he  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  FEA;  Robert  L. 
Hirsch,  to  be  Assistant  Administrator  of 
ERDA. 

March  17— Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  Subcommittee.  10  ajn.— room 
3110 — ^Hearing,  S.  2413,  to  &nH«n^  section 
21  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  as 
amended. 

March  18 — Full  committee.  10  aon. — 
room  3110 — Buaness  meeting,  pending 
calendar  business. 

March  22— FuH  committee.  10  aon.— 
room  3110-^Hearing,  FEA  overeli^t  on 
on  pricing  regulations. 

March  22— Joint  hearing.  Interior  and 
Agrfcullaigp  r>wittiifrtiWM,  a OA  B  m  mofn 
318,  Bussea-^Hf  ring.  3.  2926;  8.  .3091; 

S.     3851,     W*»''^t^f»tl      atMratHi1r^[     IMUCS 

raised  by  recent  court  di»fU!i<>m  mitaf^n^ 
tiiid>er  cutting  i»:actlces  in  national 
forests. 

March  23 — ^Environment  and  f-am^  Qe. 
sources  Suboommlttee.  10  ajn,^-room 
2110— Hearing,  S.  2555.  rangelands  re- 
habilitation bm. 

March  24— Full  committee,  10  ajn.— 
room  3110— Hearing.  SJ.  Res.  126,  In- 
terstate on  compact  extension  legisla- 
tion. Followed  by: 

Parks  and  Ra»-eation  Subcoamiittee 
(Hearing)  S.  2398,  Eugene  O'Neill  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;  S.  2642.  Old  Ninety 
Six  and  Star  Fort  National  HisUu'ical 
Park;  S.  1071,  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gun- 
nison National  Monument;  S.  1082,  Great 
Sand  Dunes  Natitmal  Mcmument. 

March  24  and  25— Joint  Hearing  of 
Interior  and  (Commerce  C^ommittees, 
10  ajn. — ^room  5110  (Commerce) — ^Hear- 
ing, oversight  hearing  on  Arctic  natural 
gas  reserves  and  alternate  transporta- 
tion systems. 

March  30  and  31 — Indian  Aifaii-s  Sub- 
committee. 9:30  ajn. — room  3110 — Hear- 
ing. S.  2801,  Siletz  restoration  bill. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
AMEND  THE  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OP  1968,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President,   I 
wish  to  aniounee  for  the  infonnatlon  of 

the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  continue  hearings  on 
bills  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crttne  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  on 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1976.  Bills  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  hearings  include  S.  460, 
S.  1297.  S.  1598.  S.  1601.  S.  1875,  S.  2212, 
S.  2245.  and  S.  3043. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  National  WUdlife  Federation 
sponsors  National  Wildlife  Week.  This 
year  the  week  of  March  14-20  marks  the 
39th  annual  observance  of  this  event. 
The  first  National  Wildlife  Week  was 
proclaimed  in  1938  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  it  emphasized  the  need 
to  preserve  wildlife  habitat  which  Is 
crucial  to  wildlife  survival. 

Traditionally,  National  Wildlife  Week 
has  focused  on  a  variety  of  themes.  This 
year's  Wildlife  Week  poster  pictures  a 
hen  mallard  and  her  young,  reflecting  the 
theme  "Save  Our  Wetlands. " 

Regardless  of  what  the  National  Wild- 
life Week  theme  has  been  from  year  to 
year,  the  same  significant  message  re- 
soimds.  And  that  message  is  that  our 
wildlife  resources  are  valuable  and  their 
survival  is  dependent  upon  our  efforts  as 
American  citizens  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve them.  Assuming  this  tjrpe  of  re- 
sponsibility not  only  insures  enjoyment 
of  these  resources  for  us,  but  for  future 
generations  as  well. 

In  observance  of  National  Wildlife 
Week,  I  take  this  opportimity  to  show 
appreciation  for  our  wildlife  resources 
and  to  reacknowledge  the  vital  role 
that  wildlife  plays  in  the  scheme  of  our 
natural  environment. 

The  wildlife  found  on  the  public  and 
private  lands  of  this  counti-y  constitutes 
an  important  natui-al  resource.  Further- 
more, wildlife  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
complex  natural  system  which  includes 
man.  Man.  too,  is  part  of  the  ecological 
complex  and  all  organisms  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  serve  some  inter- 
related function  significant  to  one  an- 
other's survival. 

Millions  of  American.";  enjoy  and  or 
benefit  from  wildlife  values  which  may 
be  recreational,  esthetic,  educational, 
biological,  or  social  in  nature.  Recrea- 
tional value  is  placed  upon  our  wildlife 
by  sportsmen  and  hobbyists  such  as 
hunters,  fishermen,  birdwatchers,  camp- 
ers and  hikers,  among  others.  Esthetic 
values  derived  from  wildlife  often  over- 
lap the  recreational  ones  and  may  be 
realized  as  mdoor  or  outdoor  activities. 
From  the  .standpomt  of  wildlife  and 
maintenance  of  the  ranges  and  refuges 
that  shelter  them  make  mankind  s  en- 
vironment and  experiences  richer. 

While  these  are  only  a  few  rea.sons  why 
National  Wildlife  Week  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  its  importance,  they  are  most 
valid  and  worthy  reasons  to  observe  this 
event. 


LET  US  SUPPORT  TAIWAN'S 
CLAIM  TO  CHINA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  more  the  United  States  appears  bent 
upon  moving  a  step  further  toward  Its 
policy  of  the  so-called  normalization  of 
U.S.  relations  with  tlie  Government  of 
the  Communist  Regime  on  the  mainland 
of  China.  Although  the  RepubUc  of  China 
situated  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan  is  and 
has  been  recognized  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate Government  of  the  Chinese  people 
and  although  the  free  Chinese  have  lived 
up  to  our  expectations  in  every  respect 
and  supported  the  United  States  on  all 
international  issues  of  major  importance, 
some  elements  of  our  Government  keep 
maneuvering  the  United  States  toward 
weakening  our  ties  with  Taiwan. 

Most  recently,  it  has  been  reported  In 
the  national  news  media  that  we  are 
planning  a  steep  cut-back  in  military 
credit  sales  to  Taiwan  as  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  -normalization"  of  relations 
with  the  Communists.  To  put  this  devel- 
opment in  context,  we  should  remember 
that  the  free  Chinese  on  Taiwan  have 
been  standing  almost  entirely  on  their 
own  economically  and  militarily  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  All  direct  bilateral  U.S. 
economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  China 
was  cut  off  In  1965.  Even  the  food  for 
peace  program  was  terminated  in  1971. 
Direct  U.S.  military  grant  assistance  was 
ended  in  1973.  Only  foreign  miUtary  sales 
credits  have  continued  and  these  provide 
for  repayment  to  our  government  in  no 
more  than  10  years  at  the  actual  cost 
to  us  of  the  financing  involved. 

Now.  it  is  being  proposed  that  even 
this  limited  aid  be  reduced  by  a  cut  of 
nearly  70  percent  in  furtherance  of  a 
long  range  aim  of  improving  relations 
with  Communist  China.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  the  remaining  American 
troops  on  Taiwan  may  be  decreased  by 
50  percent  over  the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  reports  are  cor- 
rect and  American  policy  should  be  di- 
rected at  making  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munist rulers  on  the  China  mainland,  I 
believe  we  are  pursuing  a  stupid  and 
harmful  policy  that  can  only  weaken 
U.S.  credibility  with  our  allies  and  ad- 
versaries alike.  Instead  of  booting  Tai- 
wan out  of  the  United  Nations  and  in- 
stead of  appearing  to  concede  that  Tai- 
wan is  a  part  of  Red  China,  I  believe  we 
.should  be  arguing  that  mainland  China 
is  a  part  of  Taiwan. 

In  other  word.s,  I  believe  we  should 
uphold  the  claim  uf  the  free  Chinese 
Government  on  Taiwan  as  the  sole  legal 
repre.sentative  of  the  entire  Chinese 
people,  including  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan, 
m  continental  China  and  among  the 
■  overseas"  Chinese  population.  Yes.  Tai- 
wan is  a  province  of  China,  but  China 
belongs  to  tlie  Chinese  Government  on 
Taiwan,  which  has  made  such  remark- 
able advances  in  democracy,  freedom, 
and  economic  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  reveal  today  that 
I  was  told  oil  two  occasions  during  the 
udnnnistration  of  former  President  NLx- 
on  that  the  United  States  would  never 
lonually  grant  diplomatic  recognition  to 


Red  China.  I  was  given  ttie  first  personal 
assurance  after  Mr.  Nixon's  return  to 
America  from  his  Presidential  visit  to 
mtunland  China  and  was  subsequently 
given  a  reaffirmation  of  that  pledge.  Each 
time,  it  was  Henry  Kissinger  who  told 
me  tliat  it  was,  and  would  continue  to 
be,  American  policy  not  to  establish  re- 
lations with  Red  China,  nor  to  end  of- 
ficial relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China. 

It  Is  now  time  for  a  firm  public  re- 
avowal  of  these  statements.  In  light  of 
recent  developments  which  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  a  shift  in  the  U.S. 
position  away  from  free  China  and  to- 
ward the  Mao  regime,  I  would  like  to  hear 
a  loud  and  clear  public  annoimcement  of 
our  continued  commitment  to  preserve 
official  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China  and  not  to  court  our  Communis  t 
adversary  who  occupies  the  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  the  free  Chinese  on 
Taiwan  have  achieved  amazing  economic 
and  political  advances.  The  per  capita 
income  of  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan  is  over 
three  times  that  of  people  in  Communist 
China.  Over  the  decade  from  1964  to 
1974,  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
Republic  of  China  has  Increased  by  an 
average  of  1 1  p>ercent  armually.  From  an 
island  that  was  primarily  agrlcultm-al. 
Taiwan  has  become  a  major  Industrial 
area.  Agrlcultiffe.  which  represented  36 
percent  of  the  gross  natlMial  product  as 
recently  as  1952,  now  stands  at  15  per- 
cent. Over  the  same  period,  industry 
went  up  from  11  percent  of  the  GNP  to 
38  percent. 

Think  of  the  progress  for  the  entire 
free  world,  if  the  vast  population  and 
resources  of  Mainland  China  could  be 
governed  by  the  political  and  econMnic 
system  operating  on  Taiwan.  We  hear  of 
wonders  from  returning  tourists  to  the 
mainland,  who  accept  Communist  propa- 
ganda about  such  things  as  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  common  housefly,  but  imag- 
ine what  the  Chinese  people  could 
achieve  if  they  were  not  reduced  to  be- 
coming "mechanical  wind-up  toys. ' 
That  is  not  my  use  of  words,  but  the 
acttial  description  given  to  the  Chinese 
people  under  communism  by  one  visitor 
who  did  not  fall  for  Communist  pole- 
mizing. Eugene  Patterson,  who  led  a  del- 
egation of  15  American  editors  on  a  re- 
porting tour  of  the  mainland  last  year. 

If  all  Chinese  people  could  be  allowed 
to  develop  their  innate  Intellectual  qual- 
ities to  their  full  potential,  as  the  Chi- 
nese living  on  Taiwan  have  been  encour- 
aged and  helped  to  do.  the  capacity  of 
the  Chinese  to  reach  heights  of  economic, 
social  and  political  achievement  would 
be  remarkable.  If  only  the  vitality  of  the 
Chinese  people,  tlielr  spirit  of  creativity 
and  their  individual  intelligence  could  be 
unlocked  from  the  chains  of  tyranny 
which  the  Communist  regime  imposes  on 
the  masses  living  on  the  mainland,  the 
real  potential  for  bringing  mainland 
China  into  the  world  of  advanced  devel- 
opment would  be  revealed,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  free  goverrunents  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
if  the  United  States  holds  true  to  its 
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close  and  friendly  relationship  with  Tai- 
wan, we  win  ultimately  see  a  imited 
China  organized  upon  the  system  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  human  lib- 
erties that  has  taken  hold  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  The  proven  success  of  the 
example  of  freedom  on  Taiwan  and  the 
disparity  in  achievement  <m  the  main- 
land, marked  by  the  cruel  human  costs  of 
human  slavery  under  communism,  will 
eventually  spread  the  seeds  of  liberty  to 
the  mainland  along  the  Unes  of  the  Tai- 
wanese modeL 

Mr.  President,  if  only  the  United  States 
does  not  gratuitously  concede  the  great 
advantages  that  freedmn  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  have  over  a  socialist 
dictatorship,  the  opportunities  for  the 
eventual  long-term  development  of  an 
enormotis  market  for  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Asiatic  mainland  will  be  fulfilled.  Not 
only  is  Taiwan  important  to  UJS.  secu- 
rity interests  in  the  PactOr.  and  to  prov- 
ing the  value  of  our  commitments,  but 
Taiwan  is  an  immense  commercial  asset 
to  the  United  States.  If  our  ccnnpassion 
for  the  16  million  Chinese  citizens  resid- 
ing in  Taiwan  Is  not  reason  enough  for  us 
not  to  alter  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  to  Taiwan,  the  vast  Investment  of 
American  capital  and  commercial-exper- 
tise in  Taiwan  should  be.  To  abandon 
Taiwan,  and  thereby  to  complacently 
submit  the  enormous  commercial  tech- 
nology represented  by  our  investment 
there  to  seizure  by  the  Commimists. 
would  destroy  any  real  potential  we  have 
for  eventually  doing  btisiness  (n  a  large 
scale  with  Continental  China  and  woidd 
cause  apprehension  as  to  the  security  of 
American  commercial  ventures  all  over 
tlie  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  what  I  urged 
earlier  in  these  remarlcs:  Let  us  adhere 
to  a  poUcy  that  views  mainland  China 
as  a  part  of  Taiwan,  instead  of  the  other 
way  around. 


HEALTH  HAZARDS  TO  WORKERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  there  is 
moimting  concern  within  all  the  major 
responsible  institutions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  health  of  the  cotmtry's 
working  men  and  women.  Evidence  has 
been  pouring  forth  from  every  quarter  of 
the  dangers  that  lurk  in  our  factories  and 
their  environs. 

A  preliminary  study  of  workei-s  at  two 
Indianapolis  lead  refining  companies,  for 
example,  reveals  that  almost  half  the 
workers  have  symptoms  of  lead  poison- 
ing. The  Virginia  Kepone  scandal  is  only 
the  most  well-pubUcized  disclosure  of 
the  hazards  to  which  workers  are  ex- 
posed, often  miknowingly.  The  article  I 
am  submitting,  authored  by  Gershon 
Fishbein.  explores  one  dimension  of  this 
problem  which  has  not  received  adeqtiate 
attention,  but  will  shortly  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  resolved.  The  question  is  two- 
fold: When  should  the  worker  be  told 
tl.at  he  faces  potential  danger;  and,  two 
who  c.hould  tell  him? 

T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
lu'le  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wiis  ordered  to  be  print«l  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 


(R^m  t&e  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  14,  1076] 

Health   Hazards:    When   SaoTnj>   Wokkebs 

Be  Told? 

(By  Oershon  Fidibein) 

Former  asbestos  worken  at  Pittsburgb 
Coming's  now-cloeed  plant  In  Tyler,  Tex., 
bafv  a  mulU-mllUon  dollar  damage  suit 
pending  against  Mm  company.  So  do  em- 
pk>y«es  of  Ufe  Science  Products  Co..  which 
shut  down  In  HopeweU.  Va..  after  cases  of 
Kqmne  poisoning  were  confirmed. 

A  major  issue  in  both  suits  Is  the  con  ten - 
tioii  of  the  workers  that  they  were  not  In- 
formed, or  wen  inadequately  Informed,  by 
management  about  the  nature  of  the  hazards 
they  faced  at  work.  In  some  cases,  working  in 
Ignorance  of  the  danger  proved  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

little  disagreement  exists  on  the  right  of 
workers  to  know  that  the  substances  they 
woric  with  may  cause  cancer  or  other  Ul- 
nflBses.  But  there  Is  considerable  disagree- 
ment about  who  should  tell  them,  when  they 
should  be  tdd  and  in  what  form. 

In  the  case  of  cancer,  a  fast-growing  threat 
In  the  workplace,  the  issue  is  even  more  com- 
plex for  two  Important  reasons:  because 
many  of  the  chemicals  in  common  use  may 
produce  cancer  only  in  animals  and  are  only 
suspect  in  humans,  and  because  a  period  of 
ao  or  more  years  may  elapse  between  first 
contact  with  the  chemicals  and  the  appear- 
anoe  of  tumors  in  connection  with  those 
chemicals  which  do  affect  man. 

The  issue  has  become  so  important  in  oc- 
cupational health  that  the  National  Research 
CouncU.  which  is  part  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  will  hold  a  public  meeting 
Tuesday  on  the  question  of  how  employees — 
and  employers — can  be  informed  about  pos- 
sible cancer  risks  bef(M«  It  is  too  late.  Few  the 
council,  the  meeting  represents  a  rare  venting 
into  the  field  of  ccHnmunlcatlon  with  those 
outside  the  scientific  community. 

The  Labtv  Department's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  asked  the 
Council  for  advice  as  part  of  a  $1  million 
project  on  communicating  the  threat  of  oc- 
cupational cancer.  Under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  employers  have 
the  responsibility  of  providing  "a  safe  and 
healthful  workplace."  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
law.  however,  about  bow  little  or  how  much 
the  workers  mvist  be  told  about  the  conse- 
quences If  the  workplace  isn't  safe  or  health- 
ful. The  toxic  substances  control  legislation 
now  working  its  way  through  Congress  re- 
quires manufacturers  to  notify  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  about  possible 
dangers  to  health  or  environment  before 
marketing  new  chemicals.  But  it  too  is  silent 
on  the  question  of  notifying  employees. 

Management  stUl  considers  the  task  of  in- 
forming workers  about  possible  threats  to 
their  health  to  be  its  responsibility  alone. 
But  considering  the  lack  of  agreement  by 
scientists  about  much  of  the  preliminary 
information,  many  companies  have  been  re- 
luctant to  share  the  data  with  employees 
while  it  is  raw  and  uiievaluated.  The  tlireai 
of  lawsuits,  new  regiUatlons  by  the  govern- 
ment, requests  by  employees  to  change  Jobs 
or  to  receive  incentive  pay  have  made  em- 
ployers aware  of  the  risks  of  fast  disclosure. 

Yet  it  is  often  at  this  point  that  the 
workers  need  the  information  the  mast.  In 
recognition  of  this  need,  some  large  unions 
have  been  getting  the  word  directly  to  their 
members,  iiave  undertaken  their  own  health 
and  safety  projects  at  an  early  stage  and 
have  brought  the  worker  education  Ls.sue  to 
the  bargaining  table.  The  result  has  been 
a  number  of  joint  management -uniou  health 
Information  programs. 

That  leaves  uncovered  the  large  majority 
of  workers  who— like  those  at  the  Kepone 
plant  in  Hopewell — are  noi  union  members. 
Many  work  in  small  shops  where  serious  hai- 
ards  coiild  gt»  undeieot^cl  ff.r  yc-ars.  To  iielp 


meet  this  problem,  organizations  such  as 
the  Labor  Health  Occupatl<»ial  Program 
send  informatl<»i  to  workers  In  plants  large 
and  small,  union  and  non-union,  where 
hazards  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  may 
arise  from  the  chemicals  they  use. 

LHOP.  which  Is  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Is  financed  by  the  Ford  Foimda- 
tlon.  Its  technique  is  to  canvass  aU  Indus - 
tries  and  <^er  Instructional  materials  and 
technical  assistance  in  developing  standards. 
It  Is  headed  by  a  physician.  Dr.  Donald 
Whorton.  Other  major  programs  for  worker 
edcation  are  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Leader  of  these  projects,  which  are  expand- 
ing, complain  that  they  have  difficulty  gain- 
ing access  to  the  preliminary  information 
early  enough.  Results  of  experiments  on  ani- 
mals, they  say.  are  clostiy  held  by  industry 
researchers  and  trade  associations  and  are 
neither  published  in  the  scientific  Uterature 
nor  communicated  prtMuptly  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  Is  to  the  government — principally 
HEW's  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  which  has  primary  re- 
search responsibility — ^tbat  these  programs 
turn  for  help. 

By  all  accotints,  a  turning  point  In  the 
controversy  occurred  last  year  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  meeting  on  occupational  cancer 
spon8CH«d  by  the  New  T(H-k  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Several  papers  implicating  a  number 
of  chemicals  as  possible  cancer  producers 
were  presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  meet- 
ing. After  the  meeting,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  proceedings  be  published  in  two 
versions — a  verbatim  one  for  scientists  and 
a  non -technical  translation  for  the  endan- 
gered wwkers.  The  idea  was  approved  by 
the  Academy's  board,  but  cbaUenges  by 
medical  directors  of  eacae  of  the  affected 
Industries  have  led  to  postponement  of  the 
pubUcation  of  the  proceedings. 

For  physicians  employed  by  industry,  the 
Issue  raises  ethical  con^derations.  Company 
medical  directors,  backed  up  research  de- 
partments In  the  larger  firms,  are  expected 
to  be  the  primary  sources  of  Information 
about  workplace  hazards  for  both  top  man- 
agement and  workers.  But  in  practice  they 
first  notify  management  and  together  they 
tisually  decide  when,  and  how  much,  to  tell 
the  workers  or  their  union  representatives. 

The  dilemma  centers  on  the  need  to  apply 
scientific  information  which  is  far  from 
precise  to  mandatory  legal  standards  at  the 
possible  cost  of  a  plant  shutdown.  Under 
those  circumstances,  if  cancer  may  be  in 
their  future  a  generation  fi-om  now.  some 
workers  may  insist  on  their  right  not  to 
know. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
PATIENT  CARE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  recently 
called  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  excellent  anaU'sls  of  the  costs  of 
medical  technology  as  they  impact  on  the 
health  care  system  by  Qlifton  Gaus  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
While  the  United  States  can  well  be 
proud  of  its  leadership  role  and  accom- 
plishments In  medical  research,  imfortu- 
nately  much  of  our  medical  technology  is 
largely  unproven.  New  equipment  and 
new  procedures  and  new  surgical  tech- 
niques are  rapidly  diffused  into  the  sys- 
tem and  become  "articles  of  faith"  whose 
eflScacy  is  rarely  subject  to  close  scrutinj-. 

The  President's  Biomedical  Research 
Panel,  established  pursuant  to  legislation 
which  I  authored  wit)x  Senator  Kennedy, 
has  foru?ed  on   the  need  for  objective 
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data  regarding  costs  and  beneflu>  of  bio- 
medical technology. 

I  would  like  to  underline  that  out- 
standing health  policy  analysts  and  dis- 
tinguished scientists  are  not  alone  In 
raising  these  concerns.  Rather,  practic- 
ing physicians  who  seek  the  best  for  their 
patients  are  Increasingly  becoming  aware 
that  costly,  unproven  technology  can  and 
does  take  away  from  the  resources,  time. 
and  energy  that  ought  more  properly  be 
devoted  to  the  patient. 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  two 
excellent  articles:  One  is  entitled  "Let's 
Fall  Out  of  Love  With  Our  New  Tech- 
nology," published  in  the  Februaiy  1976 
issue  of  Medical  Economics  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Ray  McGee,  an  internist  from  Clarks- 
dale,  UisB.  Dr.  McGee  notes  that  physi- 
cians should  use  medical  technology  with 
discretion  and  critically  assesj.  Its  bene- 
fit for  his  or  her  individual  patient,  con- 
sidering the  patient's  Individual  ciixum- 
stances. 

Dr.  Michael  Halberstam,  wilting  in  the 
February  23,  1976.  issue  of  American 
Medical  News,  the  newsletter  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  takes  a 
critical  look  at  the  proliferation  of  tech- 
nology for  Its  o^-n  salce  in  our  Nation's 
teaching  hospitals.  Dr.  Halberstam  cites 
the  distressing  fact,  uncovered  hi  one 
study,  that  Interns  and  residents  fre- 
quently did  not  even  check  the  results 
of  testa  they  had  ordered.  Dr.  Halberstam 
notes  that  somehow  the  patient  and  his 
needs  have  all  too  often  been  overlooked. 
I  ask  onantmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles by  Drs.  McGee  and  Halberstam  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  American  Medical  News. 
Feb.  23,  19781 

Tr.^CHTNG    HOdPTTALS    ARB    OSSOLETr  ' 

( By  Michael  Halberstam,  MJ3.) 

Place  It  rtgljt  up  there  on  the  collectorH 
fihelX  next  to  other  mementos  of  bygone  days. 
For  there's  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
teaching  hospital  as  we  know  It  is  doomed — 
a  monument  to  an  extravagant  era  In  Ameri- 
can medical   education  and  patient   tare. 

Like  once-graud,  but  now  departed,  sym- 
bol* of  former  eras,  such  as  the  Twentieth 
Centura  Limited  and  the  Uxier  Queen  Mary, 
the  teaching  hocpltal  will  be  superseded  by 
a  newer,  more  streamlined  substitute.  It  will 
continue  to  exist,  but  in  a  new.  barely  recog- 
nizable form,  more  like  a  Volkswagen  than 
the  Cadillac  it  once  was. 

What  caused  Its  demise?  The  teachlnsr 
hckipltal  self-destructed.  It  was  a  v:cum  of 
the  slogan  that  everyone  who  ever  trained 
In  one  must  have  uttered  at  one  time  or 
another  and  that  everyone  who  Infer  at- 
tended  at  these  same  Institution.?  learned  to 
date.  "Ifs  a  teachluy;  hospital.  Isnt  It  '" 

That  battle  cry  was  used  to  Justify  alnv"*t 
everything— the  thfard  pelvic  examination 
done  by  "le  third  medical  student  on  the  80- 
year-old  woman  with  leukemia;  iiie  pul- 
monary function  tests  done  on  anyoi^e  \^hose 
>:-ray  read  "coudlstent  with  emphysema'  ;  the 
research  programs  which  shot  chronilum- 
labeled  red  cells  into  patients  to  provide  In- 
vestigators with  some  "nonhemolytic  mn- 
trols." 

Equal  parts  of  scientific  fervor,  careerlsni. 
r.nd  Ignorance  contributed  to  this  attitude, 
and  the  ma«slc  Ingredient  that  made  It  grow' 
was  money.  If,  as  house  officers,  we  were 
< '.•Idod    for    requpsllm;    a    birely    jasti/liible 
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lab  procedure,  we  would  reply.  "Its  free. 
l.sn't  It?"  It  was  free,  too. 

Once  the  patient  was  admitted  to  Kings 
County,  Bellevue.  or  Boston  City  on  one  of 
the  teaching  services,  everything  was  free. 
We  supposed.  La  our  momenta  of  leisure,  that 
eventually  the  taxpayers  paid,  but  that  was 
a  remote  oonslderatloii  to  a  group  at  36-yesr- 
<>ia  Interna  getting  ta.OOO  a  year.  At  MaMa- 

(  husetts  0«iieral  er^rythlng  was  free,  too 

roaearch  grants,  Damon  Runymi  money.  Car- 
negie money,  and  NHI  monev  paid  tbe 
height. 

As  hou.'ie  officers,  we  were  Insulated  not 
'■niy  from  the  economic  eScct.t  of  our  spend- 
ing, but  also  from  the  human  costs  of  our 
::itellectual  curiosity.  The  hospitals  were  In 
big  cities  and.  If  a  research  procedure  did 
t.ot  go  well,  the  doctors  were  not  likely  to 
incounter  a  grieving  famUy  at  the  corner 
drugstore  or  the  local  nujvle  theater. 

Remember  how  It  was?  A  senior  resident 
>ould  approach  you  and  begin.  "Say.  Dr. 
Woolworth  and  I  are  doing  a  project  on  lac- 
lose  turnover  times,  and  we  need  a  couple  of 
patients  with  big  livers  to  biopsy.  Could  we 
liave  yovir  Mr.  Swenson  In  33-B.'" 

Of  course  he  could  have  Mr.  Swemon.  It 

V  as  science,  wasn't  It?  It  wouldn't  ccst  any- 

iilng.  air.  Swenson  himself  might — remote- 

'  • — benefit.  And.  bet>ides.  someday  we  might 

need    that    senior   resident's    help    with    re- 

earch. 

The  credo  was  that  good  teaching  meant 

t,<j..d    p.itlent    care.    We    bouse    officers    cer- 

alnly  believed  it  and  If  we  had  doubts,  we 

kept  them  to  ourselves.  Our  heroes,  the  full- 

'ime  chiefs,  were  sincere  In  thebr  belief  that 

research  naturally  led  to  good  patient  care. 

"loueh    thev    and    their    departments    were 

judged  solely  on  the  papers  the/  prodtjced, 

.Kit  upon  the  end  results  for  Individual  p«- 

'lentH 

In  the  ;950s  and  60b  there  were  a  few  skep- 
Tics  in  the  medical  establishment,  but  they 
were  too  decent  and  too  quiet  to  crusade  for 
•caching  hospital  reform.  A  distinguished 
Boston  physician  once  noted,  m  an  address. 
(hat  there  were  conflicts  between  research 
and  patient  care,  but  that.  In  sum,  they  were 
not  significant  enough  to  put  the  teaching 
hospital  In  Jeopardy. 

Then  the  chickens  started  to  come  home  to 
roost.  People  began  to  tum  their  researeh- 
ortented  eyes  toward  the  teaching  hospitals 
themselves.  Paul  Ortner  and  Benjamin 
LIptzln.  at  Rochester's  Strong  Memorial, 
.studied  the  costs  of  medical  care  in  that 
hospital  and  dtscorered  that  frequently 
house  officers  never  even  checked  for  the  re- 
sults of  tests  they  had  ordered' 

In  another  study,  Orlner  fotind  that  -.he 
ruajor  difference  intensive  care  unit  treat- 
ment made  In  patients  with  acute  pulmonary 
edema  was  to  iir-rease  the  cost  of  t.^e  hos- 
pital stav.- 

By  1972.  mo«t  physlclar.s  could  no  longer 
shrug  o?  the  problem  of  cost.  The  super- 
cilious fuiUlnie  chiefs  who  had  made  break- 
fast table  remarks  about  "rich  surgeons" 
whi;e  they  themselvi  i  were  spending  mlIllon.s 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  found  o\it  that,  to 
the  public,  cost  was  cost,  whether  the  monev 
wont  directly  to  the  doctor  or  supported  his 
t-'iiplre   Research  money  began  to  dry  up. 

The  clamor  for  primary  care  accelerated. 
Ciist  effectiveness  became  a  new  rallying  cry. 
a; Id  some  studies  suggested  that  even  the' 
coronary  care  unit  was  an  expensive  luxury 
that  did  not  slgnlflcantly  affect  mortality 
;-ate<!. 

Old  lirtbiU  die  hard.  Just  a  few  week.s  ago 
I    Iiad    to   fljjht   off    a    research    fellow    who 


wanted  to  su&ke  a  tube  into  my  patient's 
ampulla  of  Vater  to  cooflrm  a  preoperative 
diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas.  "Would 
the  cannalatton  studies  be  definitive?"  I 
wanted  to  know.  "Mot  definitive,  bat  sug- 
gestive,'* he  said.  "Since  ■be'*  going  to  be 
operated  on  anyway,  why  botherr'  I  asked. 
Because  we're  doing  a  study."  he  replied. 

It  won't  wa^ai  any  longer.  Mallory  cUmbed 
Everest  because  it  was  there,"  but  I'U  be 
damned  If  aU  my  patients'  orifices  have  to 
be  caunulated  "because  they  are  there."  Too 
many  elegant  diagnostic  techniques  are 
great  feats  of  dexterity  and  technology,  but 
can  at  best  give  us  only  partially  complete 
information.  We  can  no  longer  afford  them. 

In  my  city  recenUy  the  two  teaching  hos- 
pitals were  checked  off  as  costing  between 
$130  and  $110  per  day  per  bed.  whUe  several 
excellent  community  hospitals  charged  $70 
to  $90.  The  local  prepaid  group  practice 
which  has  long  put  all  Its  patients  In  a 
university  hoepltal  and  has  propagandized 
Its  subscribers  about  the  glorlee  of  teaching 
hospitals,  Irs  about  to  pull  out  because  teach- 
ing hospitals  are  too  expensive.  When  your 
own  buddies  start  to  jump  ship,  you'd  better 
stait  looking  for  a  Ufe  jackets— or  get  a  new 

sJlip. 

I  suspect  that  the  teaching  hospital  la 
going  to  reernerge  in  a  finer,  more  rational, 
siimmed-down  version.  Intellectual  curiosity 
win  continue  to  be  fostered,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  paUent's  safety  and  not  with- 
out any  thought  of  Its  coart.  (I  am  toM  that 
at  Johns  Hopkins  the  Interna  get  a  monthly 
omputerlaed  total  of  the  coat  of  the  studies 
they  have  ordered.) 

Technological  change  wUl  continue- -God 
i)less  the  sonogram,  the  CAT  scanner,  and 
the  coronary  care  unit— but  within  reason 
As  a  nation  we  have  learned  that  bigger  !-» 
not  always  better,  that  newer  Is  not  always 
fluer.  that  more  la  sometimes  lesB.  As  a  pro- 
.'cssion  we  have  to  learn  it.  too. 


■  Annals  of  Internal  Atedlclne  75  lAueust 
!;<71):  157-163. 

•Annals  of  infernal  Medicine  77  (October 
1972)  •   ."501    .506. 


[Prom  Medical  Economics  maaaidue, 
Feb.  9,  1876J 
Lii'.s  Fall  Out  of  Lovx  With  Ovra.  New 
Technology 
(By  Robert  Ray  McGee,  M.D.) 
The    massive    proliferation    of    electroulc. 
computerized,   automated,   and   nuclear   de- 
vices   and    procedures    In    medical    practice 
fills  me  with  increaalng  doubts.  In  our  love 
affair  with  the  new  technology,  are  we  losing 
sight  of  the  patient?  Let's  atik  ourselves  a  few 
blunt  queatlons. 

Do  all  these  liew  devices  and  techniques 
help  the  patient,  or  do  they  only  make  us 
feel  more  secure  In  what  we're  doing.  Are 
tliey  often  used  as  shortcuts  to  diagnoses 
that  we  could  have  arrived  at  by  careful  his- 
tory and  physical  examination?  Can  their 
huge  cost  be  justified  in  terms  of  p«tl«it 
benefit?  Or  are  they  sometimes  Just  sophis- 
ticated toys  we  like  to  play  with? 

Our  radiologUts  gave  a  program  recenUy 
on  radlo-Lsotope  scanailng.  What  struck  me 
was  that  the  positive  findings  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Involved  conditions  that  were 
rather  hopeless.  Without  those  expensive 
techniques  the  nature  of  the  Illness  would 
have  become  apparent  In  time,  and  often  the 
outcome  would  have  been  tbe  same.  The 
scans  gave  the  doctor  the  likely  dUgnosls 
sooner,  so  he  had  the  securty  of  teUlng  the 
patient  or  famUy  what  was  probably  wrong. 
I'm  sure  thU  made  the  doctor  feel  better, 
but  It  didn't  do  much  for  Lhe  patient  In  the 
end. 

I  believe  that  coronary-care  units  save 
lives.  But  I  remember  well  that  as  years  ago 
anticoagulant  therapy  was  aappoMd  to  show 
a  similar  reduction.  •  •  •  Same  sppllea  to  the 
growing  number  of  computerised  electro- 
cardiogram interpretation  svstenu  m  the 
prospti;  s'n;,.  ,.f  the  art. 
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The  blood-gms  machine  spits  out  its  data. 
The  pulmonary  function  tests  vn  reported. 
Tbe  X-ray  delineates  the  pulnunuuy  thaA- 
ows.  The  automated  an&lyzer  msMrures  the 
electrolytes.  We  feel  very  snug  with  all  that 
"hard"  data  and  think  we  know  exactly  what 
to  do  for  the  patient. 

Yet  when  we  first  saw  him,  If  we  looked 
with  a  discerning  clinical  eye,  we  <>b8erT«d 
that  he  was  faintly  cyanotic.  We  heard  fha 
markedly  diminished  breath  sounds  wtUa 
faint  wheezing  and  an  Increased  respira- 
tory rate.  We  noted  the  straining  accessary 
muscles  of  respiration,  the  dulled  sensorliun 
and  the  tachycardia. 

What  we  ordered  was  probably  exactly 
what  It  would  have  been  if  we'd  never  seen 
all  the  test  data.  Here  was  a  man  with  acute 
lung  disease.  We  knew  It  when  we  looked 
at  him,  and  we  knew  what  to  do, 

'What  I'm  saying  is  that  we  must  use  mod- 
em technology  with  discretion,  and  not  de- 
pend on  it  as  a  substitute  for  our  own  ob- 
servations. Machines  make  mtetakes,  just  as 
we  do.  They  can't  do  our  thinking  for  us.  We 
get  overdependent  on  them  at  our  peril. 

It  spooks  me  that  all  these  elegant  new 
technological  aids  may  get  Incorporated  In 
the  criterla-of-care  manuals  being  devised 
for  use  In  P.SJt.O.  and  other  so-called  qual- 
ity assurance  programs.  If  they  do,  doctors 
are  apt  to  feel  that  they  must  use  them  In 
every  case,  whether  their  clinical  Judgment 
says  they're  indicated  <»  not.  Result?  Sky- 
rocketing medical  costs. 

I  wrote  an  article  some  years  ago  In  which 
I  Insisted  that  If  we  thought  of  a  test  In 
a  particular  case,  then  we  probably  ought  to 
order  It  unless  there  was  some  contra- 
diction.* But  the  tests  available  and  their 
complexity  and  expense  have  increased  geo- 
metrically since  then.  I  dont  think  my  for- 
mer stance  can  be  defended  anymore. 

Before  we  order  a  procedure,  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves  what  chance  It  has  of  bene- 
fiting the  patient.  If  we  can  answer  that 
question  honestly,  perhi^M  we'll  use  these 
new  aids  to  practice  In  a  more  crltloal  and 
economical  manner.  And  perhaps  well  keep 
our  clinical  skills  from  atoophylng  in  sloth- 
ful dependence  on  technology. 


THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  MADNESS 

MR.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
other  body  last  Monday,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanognyihy  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  re- 
sumed hearings  on  deep  seabed  hard 
minerals  legislation. 

Among  the  witnesses  was  Mr.  James  L. 
Johnston,  senior  economist  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indiana,  whose  spe- 
cialty is  antitrust  economics.  Until  this 
past  August  1.  Mr.  Johnston  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Uhited  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Speaking  as  an  individual,  not  for 
Standard  or  the  Treasury  Department, 
Mr.  Johnston  observed  that  our  negotia- 
toi-s  are  "in  the  last  stage  of  madness" 
on  cartels  as  our  spokesmen  head  for  the 
next  session  of  the  Conference  beginning 
in  New  York  on  March  15. 

According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  our  spokes- 
men go  into  the  Conference  committed 
to  community  arrangements,  such  as 
we  now  are  supporting  on  coffee  and  tin. 
Of  seabed  minerals  he  had  this  to  say: 

The  most  Important  feature  of  the  proposed 
"commodity  arrangements"  Is  the  UJ3.  gov- 
ernment's commitment  by  treaty  to  accom- 


•See  "Stop  Trying  to  Save  Money  on  Medi- 
cal Care ! "  Medical  Economics,  July  21, 1069. 


modate  tbe  worldwide  cartd.  If  these  other 
commodity  agreements  are  any  guide,  then 
w<e  may  find  our  government  forcing  TUB. 
ooDsumers  to  pay  floor  prloes  (for  seabed 
minerals)  that  are  above  the  compettttve 
level,  spending  tax  dollars  to  finance  the 
pvatbaae  of  large  mineral  stockpiles  and  sub- 
jecting our  ocean  miners  to  a  system  of  pro- 
duction controls  and  additional  investment 
unoertalnty. 

Besides  being  harmful  to  U.S.  consumers 
and  taxpayers,  it  is  positively  disastrous  for 
our  ocean  miners.  In  addition,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  emerging  metal 
cartel  wUl  devastate  the  economies  of  the 
poorest  countries  which  are  Just  now  recov- 
ering from  the  worldwide  depression  aggre- 
vated  by  the  OPEC  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Johns- 
ton's statonent  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  who  may  be  discussing  sea- 
bed mineral  legislation  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Johnston's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REGOiiATiON  OF  EcONOicic  AcTivrrT,  Intehka- 
TioKAL  Cartels,  Domestic  Legislation  for 
Mineral  Becovebt  from  the  Deb>  Seabed 

AND  the  UN  CONFEBENCE  ON  THE  LAW  OF 

THE  SmiL  (UNCLOS) 

(By  James  L.  Johnston) 

My  name  is  James  L.  Johnston  and  I  am  a 
senior  economist  with  Standard  OU  Company 
(Indiana)  specializing  in  antitrust  econom- 
ics. UntU  last  August,  I  was  the  Treasury 
representative  on  the  17.8.  Delegation  to  the 
UJf.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(UNCLOS) .  My  testimony  today  Is  a  personal 
statement  of  my  own  thoughts  as  an  econo- 
mist and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
official  views  of  either  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Subcommittee  has 
heard  from  Administration  witnesses  that 
they  do  not  support  domestic  legislation  at 
this  time  because  a  "glimmer  of  hope"  has 
been  detected  in  the  recent  unofficial  inter- 
sesslonal  meetings  held  in  New  York.  I  am 
here  today  to  present  an  economic  evaltiation 
of  this  most  recent  "glimmer  of  hope"  In  the 
deep  seabed  negotiations  and  to  show  that 
n.S.  ccmsumers  are  still  seriously  threatened 
with  establishment  of  a  worldwide  cartel  in 
nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese  and  possi- 
bly other  minerals  as  weU. 

Before  commenting  on  the  negotiations 
and  tbe  need  for  domestic  legislation  it  will 
be  tiseful,  I  believe,  to  present  a  little  back- 
ground on  the  economics  of  government  reg- 
ulation, its  relationship  to  cartels  and  how 
cartels  exist  internationally.  At  the  oatset  it 
should  be  observed  that  organizing  a  group 
of  producers  to  act  as  a  monopolist  over  a 
long  period  of  time  is  seldom  if  ever  success- 
ful. The  basic  problem  has  to  do  with  gaining 
continuing  compliance  among  all  cartel 
members  to  restrict  their  output  according 
to  some  formula  that  maximizes  the  monop- 
oly rent  for  the  cartel  as  a  whole.  In  such  an 
arrangement  any  member  of  the  cartel  has 
the  potential  for  drawing  off  more  than  his 
share  of  the  monopoly  rents  by  surrepti- 
tiously lowering  his  price  and  gaining  the 
additional  sales.  In  the  limit  such  "cheating" 
by  cartel  members  drives  the  price  to  the 
competitive  level.  Any  cartel,  then,  that 
hopes  to  maintain  its  monopoly  has  to  find  a 
mechanism  to  keep  its  members  from  lower- 
ing their  prices. 

Domestically  the  enforcement  role  has 
most  often  been  played  by  government  regu- 
lators, who  levy  hea'vv  fines  and  jail  sentences 
on  cartel  members  who  charge  too  low  a 
price. 


Internationally,  the  enforcement  problem 
is  more  comfdex.  To  say  the  least.  It  Is 
unseemly  for  one  producer  country  to  send 
Its  troops  Into  another  country  in  order  to 
punlfiih  the  cartel  member  who  Is  charging 
the  low  price.  Another  mechanism  must  be 
used,  IntematlcmaUy,  and  most  often  tbe 
necessary  element  Is  the  active  cot^peratiou 
of  the  governments  of  countries  which  are 
important  coiuumerg  of  the  product  suppUed 
by  the  cartel.  In  practice  there  are  usuaUy 
three  kinds  of  roles  played  by  the  oontumer 
country  government.  One  is  where  shipments 
from  a  producer  cotmtry  which  exceed  their 
production  quota  are  barred  entry  through 
customs.  This  Is  the  system  enqdoyed  under 
the  coffee  agreement  in  the  1960's.  The  second 
technique  is  for  the  governments  of  major 
consumo-  countries  to  prohibit  their  na- 
tionals from  paying  "  lower-than-floor  price 
for  the  commodity  or  service.  This  tech- 
nique is  enqdoyed  for  international  air 
travel,  and  proposed  for  their  international 
energy  agency  and  the  new  coffee  agreement. 

The  third  technique  is  for  any  government 
to  maintain  a  large  stockpile  of  the  product, 
although  it  Is  an  unambiguous  gain  for 
producers  if  the  government  of  a  consumer 
country  can  be  persuaded  to  perform  that 
function.  The  cartel  would  be  even  stronger 
with  an  international  treaty  where  the  con- 
sumer country  government  would  finance  the 
stockpile  but  enq;tow«r  the  producer  group 
to  control  the  purchases  from  the  cartel 
members.  The  stockpiling  role  has  been 
played  by  the  XJJ8.  government  with  req;>ect 
to  tin,  among  other  metals. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  State 
Department  has  announced  its  Intention  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  membership  In 
both  the  new  coffee  agreement  and  the  tin 
agreement.  Secretary  Kissinger  has  also 
announced  that  the  question  of  Joining 
the  copper  agreement  has  the  highest 
priority.  Thus,  there  is  ample  precedent  to 
Justify  concern  about  an  lntematlc»ial  cartel 
to  govern  manganese  module  recovery  from 
the  deep  seabed.  To  show  the  development 
of  these  connections,  I  will  tum  now  to  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  deep  seabed  negotia- 
tions. 

Perhaps,  the  event  to  begin  with  is  the 
1970  draft  treaty  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  This  doctmient  outlined  an  elaborate 
International  regulatory  body  which  would 
be  financed  from  revenues  produced  from 
minerals  recovered  from  ocean  areas.  The 
1970  draft  treaty  went  much  further  than  the 
simple  definition  of  property  rights.  Its 
elaborate  structure,  which  one  keen  observer 
dubbed,  "the  floating  Chinese  pagoda" 
provided  for  virtuaUy  imlimited  dlscivtlon 
on  the  part  of  the  Intemat'nnal  Authority  to 
take  whatever  measures,  in  its  Judgment, 
would  protect  the  environment  and  con- 
serve the  resotirce  from  the  mythical  problem 
of  high  grading.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  was  particularly  concerned  that 
nodule  miners  left  to  their  own  devices  would 
violate  the  rights  of  the  low  grade  manganese 
nodule  deposits  by  not  spending  the  extra 
sums  to  recover  them.  In  fact,  high  grading 
Is  efficient  because  to  do  otherwise  increases 
the  cost  of  production  and  forces  higher 
market  prices. 

About  this  time,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution,  supported  by  the  US 
Delegation,  designating  the  resources  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction  to  be  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind.  The  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  also  adopted  a  moratorium 
resolution  asking  all  countries  to  restrain 
their  nationals  from  engaging  in  nodule 
recovery  until  UNCLOS  produced  a  treaty. 
The  UJS.  Delegation  voted  against  the  mor- 
atorium resolution.  However,  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  was  established.  The  Group 
of  77,  led  by  the  land-based  producers  of 
minerals,  set  out  to  stifle  the  development  of 
this  competing  source  of  minerals. 
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MlsBing  from  the  1970  draft  treaty  were  the 
final  detaUed  rules  and  regulations  which 
ostensibly  would  b«  negotiated  at  tb«  flnt 
s\ib3tantlve  session  of  the  UNCLOS  In  Cara- 
oa:3.  Supposedly  these  yet  uaoogotlated  nil«a 
and  regulations  would  guarantee  nondls- 
crimlnatotry  access  by  all  countries  Including 
the  United  States  and  Its  natlooals  to  th« 
mineral  deposls  of  the  cieep  seabed. 

Treasury  Secretary.  George  Schultz,  who  la 
uu  economist  of  considerable  note,  reniarlced 
ab:>ut  this  negotiating  strategy  that  regula- 
ilou  of  economic  activity  is  aeldom.  a  good 
idea  and  regulation  by  an  international  orga- 
iiizatlcu  Is  never  a  good  idea.  Clearly  reflected 
was  his  abundant  experience  in  International 
labor  and  monetary  negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  oftered  by 
Treasury  economists  from  Secretary  Schultz 
on  down,  the  U.S.  negotiators  maintained 
that  the  discretion  of  the  International  Au- 
thority could  be  successfully  curbed  by  a 
deftly  drafted  set  of  rules  and  regulations. 

The  ten  weeks  of  negotiation  at  the  Cara- 
cas session  almost  ended  before  the  Oroup 
of  77,  led  and  supported  by  the  land-based 
mineral  producers,  would  even  permit  dis- 
ciLsaion  at  rules  and  regulations.  Even  then, 
they  concentrated  their  attention  on  a  set 
tfiey  drafted.  The  Oroup-of-77  draft  tenta- 
tively offered  to  respect  the  security  of  con- 
tracts but  then  Immediately  snatched  back 
the  offer  with  insistence  upon  complete  and 
effectlTe  control  of  recovery  operations  by 
the  International  Authority,  overt  protec- 
tion of  Iand-ba.?ed  producers,  ownership  of 
the  deep  seabed  and  Its  mineral  resources, 
the  transfer  of  technology,  and  the  right  to 
discriminate  against  our  ocean  miners.  The 
blueprint  was  obvious  to  the  U.S.  Delegation's 
economists.  There  v?as  a  worldwide  cartel  In 
the  making,  designed  with  the  help  of  Inter- 
national bureaucrats  from  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat and  the  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD).  The  cartel  even 
had  a  propoeed  headquarters — Jamaica — the 
location  of  the  International  bauxite  pro- 
ducers organization. 

In  the  period  between  the  Caracas  and 
Geneva  sessions  the  VS.  delegation  re- 
evaluated Its  position.  Ignoring  the  em- 
erging cartel,  the  U.S.  negotiators  pressed 
for  permission  from  the  President  to  estab- 
lish an  operating  enterprise  within  the  Inter- 
national Authority,  financed  through  overly 
generous  revenue  sharing  from  not  only 
nodule  mining  but  also  hydrocarbon  re- 
covery from  our  continental  margin.  The 
International  Authority  was  also  to  be 
given  half  of  the  nodule  deposits  prospected 
by  our  ocean  miners.  For  protection,  U.S. 
dependence  was  to  rest  entirely  on  voting 
control  in  the  International  Authority's 
Council  which  was  to  be  the  group  directly 
in  charge  of  ocean  mining  actlrlty. 

The  main  product  of  the  Geneva  session 
In  1975 — the  single  Informal  negotiating 
text — demonstrated  that  our  negotiators 
had  again,  tragically  miscalculated  the  1;^- 
tentions  of  the  land-based  producers  and 
their  followers  In  the  Group  of  77.  Any 
pretense  of  voting  protection  was  swept  away 
and  the  cartel  plan  emerged  fvill  blown.  The 
only  basis  on  which  our  ocean  miners  could 
operate  would  be  under  a  contract  from  the 
International  Authority,  where  the  Initial 
terms  and  subsequent  conditions  would  be 
specified  by  the  Authority  In  Its  own  dis- 
cretion. This  includes  specific  control  of 
production.  The  Authority  would  even  have 
a  permanent  organization  to  monitor  world 
mineral  prices  and  recommended  actions 
which  would  protect  the  earnings  of  land- 
based  mineral  exporters. 

As  for  the  voting  protection,  it  would  be 
iiouexlatent.  The  United  States  would  be 
hopeleasly  outauinbered  in  both  the  Couu- 
cU  and  the  AsaemUy.  As  U  that  were  not 
enough,  most  of  the  Important  functions 
and  responsibilities  were  transferred  to  the 


Asacmbly   where   the   United   State*  wonld 
haTe  Juet  one  vote  out  ot,  perhape,  ISO. 

We  are  now  la  tbe  last  stage  of  madness. 
HaTlng  finaUy  gzaaped  vhait  the  otlMv  aktm 
Is  after,  oar  neeotlston  are  now  preparlac 
to  give  it  to  them  unxler  the  rubric  of  "com- 
modity anangeauBts."  As  haa  becu  die- 
cioaed,  the  ooaunodity  agreements  wbleh 
we  ar^  already  involved  in,  and  the  mms 
that  we  are  Investigating  for  mexaberalUp 
have  in  them,  both  the  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient conditions  for  a  viable  cartel.  The 
most  Important  feature  of  the  propoeed 
"commodity  arrangements"  Is  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's commitment  by  treaty  to  accom- 
modate the  worldwide  cartel.  If  these  other 
commodity  agreements  are  any  guide,  then 
we  may  find  our  govemxnent  forcing  U.S. 
consumers  to  pay  fioor  prices  that  are  above 
the  competitive  level,  speivdlng  tax  dollars 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  large  mineral 
.■ftockpUes  and  subjecting  our  ocean  miners 
to  a  system  of  production  controls  and  addi- 
tional Investment  uncertainty. 

Besides  being  harmful  to  U.S.  consumers 
a:id  taxpayers,  it  Is  positively  disastrous  for 
oiT  ocean  miners.  In  addition,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  emerging  metaJ 
cartel  will  devastate  the  economies  of  the 
poorest  countries  walch  are  Just  now  re- 
covering from  the  worldwide  deprebsion  ag- 
gravated by  the  OPEC  actions. 

Your  staff  has  kindly  made  available  to 
me  the  amendments  to  the  single  negotiat- 
Ing  text  that  supposedly  contain  the  "glim- 
mer of  hope"  detected  by  our  negotiators. 
A.S  an  economist,  I  still  see  all  the  pre- 
condUlons  for  a  viable  cartel  In  these  amend- 
ments, and  no  "glimmer  of  hope"  whatsoever. 
Perhaps  to  the  politically  naive.  It  may  seem 
to  be  a  conciliatory  move.  However,  anyone 
who  reads  the  new  text  will  see  that  It  Is 
a  transparent  attempt  to  keep  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment In  the  negotiations,  thereby  raising 
the  cost  of  nodule  recovery  and  facilitating 
the  formulation  cf  the  cartel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  but  one  way  In 
which  the  benefits  of  ocean  mineral  re- 
sources can  be  fully  realized  as  the  conuxK>n 
heritage  of  mankind.  That  Is  to  have  a  stable 
Investment  climate  where  a  healthy  and 
competitive  ocean  mining  Industry  can  sup- 
plement the  world's  supply  of  mlneraJs  at 
lower  prices.  This  will  spur  the  econoeale 
growth  of  all  economies,  especially  thoee 
which  depend  heavily  on  the  capital  equip- 
ment produced  from  these  m.li>er»lK. 

Regretfully,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  th* 
Sea  Is  not  going  to  produce  such  a  solution. 
If  there  still  remains  a  way  to  keep  the  herit- 
age of  mankind  from  being  stolen  by  the  In- 
ternational politicians,  then  It  Is  through  the 
adoption  of  domestic  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
11879  and  S.  713.  I  only  hope  that  enongh 
of  your  colleagues  join  you  In  your  efforts, 
before  it  is  too  late  to  achieve  this  outcome. 

Before  I  conclude  my  testimony,  I  would 
like  to  conunent  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's assertion  that  the  ocean  mining  leg- 
islation omits  leaoe  payments  and  some  de- 
tailed regulatory  provisions.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  present  legislation  Is  adequate,  and 
if  It  has  any  faults,  they  arise  out  of  too 
much  discretion  and  regulatory  authority. 
One  must  keep  In  mind  that  costs  of  politi- 
cal uncertainty  also  includes  concern  with 
what  our  own  government  might  do  to  hin- 
der the  development  of  this  infant  Industry. 
More  serious,  however,  are  the  suggesUona 
for  additional  charges  to  be  levied  oa  tbe 
industry,  when  a  mine  site  la  registered.  In  a 
study  prepared  by  the  Treasury  during  the 
1974  economic  review  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  It  was  observed  that  the  value  ot  a 
nodule  depoelt  determined,  say  by  on  auc- 
tion, would  during  the  first  generation,  prob- 
ubly  be  zero.  The  reason  primarily  la  that 
there  arc  from   100  to  3<Xi  prime  mine  MtM 


and  fewo'  than  that  number  of  likely  mlu- 
InC  operations.  Tlita  UnpUea  that  until  mine 
Bites  become  scarce,  they  have  no  positive 
DMS^et  value.  Ignoring  tkle  condition  by  in- 
stottng  on  charging  a  fee  or  royalty  would  not 
only  set  a  dangerous  {Nwoedent  with  regard 
to  ownership  of  the  seabed  under  iuterna- 
t  tonal  waters,  but  would  also  finance  elabo- 
rate pyvernment  Involvement  iu  recovery 
opcnktktoa  (for  example,  to  accommodate 
the  mythical  problem  of  "high  gr*dlng">  and 
consequently  stifie  the  very  development  we 
wish  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rapid  adoption 
of  the  ocean  mining  legislation  In  essentially 
ltd  present  form,  before  the  U.S.  laterests  In 
ocean  mining  are  Bacrlfi«ed  to  the  cartel  be- 
ing fashioned  by  the  UJJ.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea. 


THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  ON  ITC 
SPECIAIiTY  STEEL  RECOMMENDA- 
TICWTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  editorials  appearing  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  tw  well  as  two 
recent  Washington  Post  articles,  all  deal- 
ing with  a  crucial  foreign  policy  decision 
which  President  Ford  will  be  making 
tomorrow.  By  midnight  tomorrow  the 
President  must  announce  his  first  maj'or 
decision  under  the  i>ew  Trade  Act  of 
1974 — ^whether  to  impose  quotas  on  the 
import  of  stainlesE  and  to<d  steel  to  the 
United  States.  The  Intemational  Trade 
Commission,  ITC,  recently  foimd  import 
injury  to  the  special  steel  Industry,  the 
first  such  finding  in  the  five  "escape 
clause"  cases  the  Commission  has  de- 
cided undo'  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

All  o<  our  trading  partners,  now  meet- 
ing in  Gcnev*  for  tlie  OATT  multilateral 
trade  negotlatf<xis,  win  be  carefully 
watching  the  President's  action.  At  this 
crucial  stage  In  the  negotiations,  with 
the  United  States  preparing  to  table 
major  tariff  cutting  formubt,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  liberalizing  atmosphere 
of  the  negotiations  are  maintained. 

Many  other  U.S.  tmfnstrles,  eager  to 
file  petitions  under  the  escape  clause  pro- 
vision of  the  Trade  Act,  will  also  be 
watching  the  outcome  of  the  President's 
deliberations. 

I  trust  that  the  President  will  take  Into 
account  the  arguments  made  In  these 
editorials,  as  an  element  hi  his  considera- 
tion. The  new  figures  on  over  $100,600,- 
000  of  U.S.  exports  are  most  portentous 
for  the  U.S.  market  and  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmlous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  editorials  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
mentioned  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  15,  19761 
Protectiokist   Thke&t 

Little  Lkoticed  by  most  Americana,  exi^orts 
from  the  United  States  in  this  decade  have 
soared  steadily  to  the  staggering  total  of 
9107  btnion  a  year,  three  times  the  output 
of  the  whole  autorooWle  tndustry.  Even  dur- 
ing tlie  reeessloa  the  Sgvre  eontlSTicd  to 
rise.  Sales  abroad  have  fllmhsd  from  4  per- 
cent of  the  gross  natlanal  pcodnct  to  7.fi  per- 
cent; IX  aervtees  are  ezelnded.  these  ssWri 
represented  about  20  percent  of  the  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States,  with  factory 
ni)d  farm  products  predominating. 
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In  tinse  elnraiutenees»  tba  decisions  now 
beia«  pressed  so  Fnridsnt  Vord.  by  tndustxy 
and  UJBor  to  restrict  laapocta  aC  aiuies  aod 
specialty  steels— inviting  retalUtInn  against 
American  exiwrts  by  the  Common  MUket, 
Sweden  and  Japan — ^must  be  seen  tor  what 
they  are.  They  oonstltute  an  liMlliecl  attack 
against  one  of  the  biggest  and  flMtost  grow- 
ing sectois  of  the  American  eouuumy — ^fbe 
export  trade — ^whlch  Ins  baoK  tb*  main 
source  of  employment  growtli  during  the 
slump. 

This  consideration  does  not  figure  In  the 
recommendations  for  sted  impost  quotas 
and  for  steep  Inoreaaes  In  shoe  tariffs  made 
to  the  President  by  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  CommlseloB  (fonaerty  the 
Tarur  CommlBBlan) .  Thft  I.T.C.  mandats  calls 
only  for  a  judgment  as  to  wUellwr  oomplaln- 
Ing  American  Industries  have  been  Injured  by 
imports. 

President  Ford  must  act  on  the  steel 
recommmdotloaa  by  tomorrow  sad  take  a 
decMon  on  shoe  Importa  a  aaoBth  later.  The 
President  haa  the  option  ot  arrwpting  the 
I.T.C.  reccRnmendatlons  ex  at  roKng  ttiat  the 
national  Interest  requires  Kim  to  leject  or 
modify  tbmn.  To  tbe  latter  ease,  the  Om- 
gresi  can  ovterraOe  his  dseialaB  t^  majovfty 
vote  In  eadi  hooae  wtthm  nlnaty  days. 

Both  the  President  and  Congress  most 
consider  that  otber  Amextaaa  bastraewnen 
and  workers — and  American  eoBsamers — ^wlU 
have  to  pay  the  price  If  action  is  taken  to 
shield  the  8i>eclalty  steel  and  shoe  Indtistrles 
from  foreign  oompetitlon. 

BlLATEaSI.   P^OL 

The  pern  In  the  i>endlng  decision  on  stain- 
less and  tool  steels,  affecting  lees  than  a  tenth 
of  the  industry's  output.  Is  that  tt  Is  seen  by 
all  parties  as  a  praoodent  tar  Hm  afeeel  In- 
dustry as  a  wlkole — and  for  otbsr  ladustrlas. 
Producers  of  primary  stael  products,  aaCh  as 
sheet  and  structural  steel.  «i«  also  smklng 
Import  restrtctftms  as  an  #obsbs  of  otbar 
businesses  and  trade  VHtoBS.  Th^  im€  Ttade 
Act,  undir  ftrat  dMteiwHt  baaMOV^  baa  In- 
vited this  pletboia  at  <rnn|dabita  by  mttig 
the  veqnlrttments  for  proving  Utjtixy  or  for- 
eign uafalx  trada  praciloaa>. 

Apart  from  the  «Twp««t  on  tlM  Aynerlran 
econoiny — and  the  likelihood  that  a  surge  of 
American  protectionism  wotdd  halt  tbe  nsw 
round  of  trade  Uberallzatlon  talks  under  way 
at  OATT  In  Geneva — the  political  effect  In 
Italy  of  a  rise  In  the  aboa  tariff  cannot  be 
Ignored.  One-tblrd  of  the  $1  blUion  of  shoes 
imported  annually  by  the  XXntted  Stales  oome 
frotn  Italy. 

The  United  SUtes  has  coatdbatod  to  tbe 
depth  of  the  raeesslon  In  Italy  and  tbe  Com- 
mon Market  as  a  whole  by  Its  failure  to  buy 
as  much  In  West  Europe  as  It  Is  selling  there; 
It  ran  an  $8  billion  trade  surplus  with  the 
European  Economic  Commtmlty  last  year, 
four  times  the  1958-1972  annual  average. 

Depression  and  unemployment  In  Italy, 
Prance  and  other  soxxttaem  Buroiiean  eoon- 
trlea  have  Increased  the  danger  of  Oomaon- 
nlst  accession  to  power.  It  would  be  self- 
defeating  for  the  United  States  to  deliver 
two  new  body  blows  to  European  recovery  by 
restricting  Imports  of  shoes  and  steel.  Tlie 
end  result  of  a  new  trade  war  would  be  to 
kin  jobs  on  both  sides  of  the  Atiantic. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  7, 1976] 

WaKK  Wat  roa  Pasa  TKMa? 

(By  Jaaaes  L.  Howe,  St.) 

Free  trade  advocates  are  worried  that  the 
achnlnlstnrtton  mi^t  be  backed  Into  an  la- 
creastagly  protacttoalst  staaoa  In  this  aice- 
tLon  year  ander  pressure  (Mm  both  lab<v 
and  Industry. 

WhUa  tlie  presiiue  has  besn  there  for  a 
v.'hUe.  the  trade  act  of  ia74  which  went  Into 
effect  early  last  year  makes  it  easier  for  in- 


dnatrtes  to  get  protection  frcn  foivlgn  com- 

Bp-  lianti  IC  President  Pord  mrast  make 
his  first  key  dedsloB  under  that  act:  whsOter 
to  ^T^p***  quotas  on  the  Imparts  of  spe- 
cialty steels  to  the  United  States. 

The  mtemoftlmial  Trade  Conunlaslon, 
which  first  he«s  the  Import  caBsplalnts,  de- 
cided In  January  that  specialty  steel  makers 
ha  ttie  UBited  States  wore  being  hart  by 


Steel  Industry  ofllrtala  claim  that  Congress 
would  upheld  the  trade  eonmilsaloa  and 
vowed  that  ttmf  ■mofOA  carry  tlMlr  fight  to 
capltol  Bm  If  Ur.  Ford  trnpoees  trade  sane- 
■taBS**  than  those  pot  forth  by   the 


Pord  that  he  Impose  quotas  on 

Slnce'that  January  diM:*f<"".  tbe  commls- 
slon  has  ruled  that  shoe  Imparts  are  dam- 
aging American  footwear  producers  and  that 
makers  of  stamieas  steel  flatware  Imparts  are 
inforlng  American  nrnkers  of  stainless  steel 
eating  utensils. 

At  least  one  admlnlatiatk>n  eOcIal  is  wor- 
ried that  1Mb  ^late  at  -UwanUW  dadataas 
by  the  Trade  rnmmlsnVn  wfil  prompt  other 
Industrlaa  to  fUe  com{rtalnt8  under  the  so- 
called  "eac^^  clause"  provisions  of  the  trade 
act. 

In  an  deetkm  year  characterised  by  hl^ 
mMaBptoyiueat  even  though  tbe  en^loy- 
mnk  pictare  Is  getttng  steadily  better— Mr. 
Ited  ml^U  find  tt  hard  to  resist  pressures 
from  protectionist  Industrtes. 

The  "tioublaBame  element"  In  the  pic- 
ture, according  to  one  official  who  strongly 
crltldses  the  stainless  steel  flatware  and 
specialty  steel  decisions,  Is  the  law  Itself. 

There  Is  no  need  to  show  that  Inqiorts 
because  tbm/  are  being 
vahie  or  because  they  are 
by  foreign  gevemaoants 
who~ln  effect  export  their  unemployment, 
as  well  as  their  products,  to  the  Uhlted 
States. 

All  the  law  requires  Is  that: 

There  Is  an  Increase  In  Impwts — either 
aboolately  or  relative  to  Amolcan  produc- 


The  dcancstle  Industry  is  either  injured 
asriaasly  or  tbroatened  with  sertous  injury, 
sodi  as  ^Arftwing  sales  and  employment. 

The  Increased  tmports  are  a  "substantial 
cause"  of  that  serlmn  injury. 

Most  countries  have  escape  clause  pwo- 
^Mons  In  their  tzade  Uin  to  enable  ttem 
to  aM  IndtBtolas  hurt  by  trade.  The  United 
saabae  has  had  an  escsps  clause  In  Its  laws, 
taow  but  it  was  so  tle^Uy  drawn  untU  last 
yssz  **'»*  almost  no  Industry  or  worker  could 
get  relief. 

But  the  new  clause  Is  so  "loosely"  drawn. 
In  the  eyes  ot  one  observer,  that  rshef  Is  now 
toe  easy  to  obtain.  Industriea  Mbject  to 
totaBy  fair  and  bonast  oosapetltlon  can 
Invoke  escape  danse  iMrovUAoDB. 

There  Is  also  a  growing  ntllitancy  on  the 
part  of  many  labor  unions  and  on  tbe  part 
of  "v^  Congressmen  to  keep  out  tmports 
that  aolously  threaten  American  Jobs. 

Many  labor  leaders  used  to  be  sbtmg  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade,  on  the  theory  that  for- 
eign {Mxxlucts  provide  the  price  competltlan 
that  American  products  faU  to  give  each 
other  and  therefore  help  keep  consumer 
priees  lower. 

But  as  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  noted  at  a  recent 
preas  confwwnce  designed  to  Increase  pres- 
sure on  Mr.  Pord  to  laapoae  the  quotas,  "If 
It's  a  question  of  my  members  working  or 
BMmbers  of  the  Japanese  steel  workers 
iii«t«»«,  I'm  going  to  prefer  American  steel 
workers." 

A  top-level  administration  task  force  has 
told  President  Pord  that  the  quotas  recom- 
mended by  the  trade  commlsslott  go  too  far 
and  tte  group,  beaded  by  qMolal  trade  nego- 
tiator Peaderiek  Dent,  has  urged  less  stiln- 
gSDt  aaeesures. 

But  If  Mr.  Pord  should  prc^Kiae  leas  tough 
measurea,  a  majority  vote  of  both  hoiJises  of 
Congress  can  overrule  htm  and  Impose  the 
trade  commission's  recommendation.?. 


The  steel  Indaatzy  arguee  that  It  haa  long 
been  the  victim  of  avnrlrtoua  praettees  by 
foreign  start  makers,  nearly  ail  ot  whom  are 
elttiersMhBldlesrt  or  owned  by  foreign  govem- 


Whlle  Uist  argument  k  mainly 
hy  ecaaoBklBto — ^who  say  Mg  steetis  dlfllcultles 
lie  with  Its  own  taUnre  to  adopt  new  tach- 
nologlaa,  Ita  lack  of  price  eompetlUon  and 
for  a  long  time  an  overvalued  dollar— tbe 
argumsBt  Is  not  mevant  to  tte  ease  at  hand. 


are  damaging  as  Industry 
and,  U  ia,  what  lelltf  should  be  granted 
tbaS  Induatry. 

of  the  atx  a>eiiil>rrB  ot  the  trade  ooaa- 
foond  the  Imports  wees  amiiaaliic 
sad  that  Injury  was  there.  Ba«  thoy  had  to 
do  so  by  dtvldlag  up  the  spsrtalty  steel  m- 
dustey  hxto  a  whole  Butaeet  of  Uttle  tDdnatztB. 

Conumartaner  ttalo  Atalandl  ftound  that  to 
be  an  arttfidal  division.  Stamiaai  and  tool 
Steele  are  produced  with  mtsrehangeatato 
■fm^xtJAt^  maA  speetalty  steel  la  reaUy  a  single 
Industry. 

Vrtng  that  approach,  Ablondl  fomad  that 
"Btakce  WM  total  twpwrta  a(  sTslwlaBa  steel 
and  aUey  tool  steel  have  rtnrHned  ahaotately 
Mid  relative  te  doaasstlc  ] 
1970  and  1974.  "During  tbe 
period  ot  1974  and  the  first  part  of  1*76, 
iBsports  did  increaae  lelaUee  to  domestic 
produetlen.  However,  a  substanttal  part  ef 
tbe  lacreass  cam  be  attiffautad  to  taaportets' 
lead  tiBMS,  which  at  the  and  of  the  third 
of  1S74  ware  rao^ly  twice  as  hmg 
lead  times." 

Ablondl  voted  against  the  derlahm. 

ForelgB  oouBbtlss  base  con^lalaad  kanlly 
abont  tbm  '*«^«*™«  Hhwald  Mr.  Voed  knpoee 
sanctions  en  steel  liaata.  he  may  wott  have 
to  make  up  for  It  by  liasdiiliig  reotttleOons 
elsewhere  under  the  tntrmettnnal  trade  laws. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  B£ar.  8,  197&I 
TT*tj*M  Snore,  JaPAKSB  Snn. 


Pord'S  next  aa^r  foreign  policy 
diw.lBlBiie  oauaom  nothing  more  dramatic 
than  atmes,  steel — and  Jabs^  But  they  will 
raqutre  him  to  thtak  carefnUy  about  this 
oonntey*s  tmiwiows  and  growing  florelgn 
trade.  The  American  shoeutakma  and  ttie 
specialty  sted  Indnstry  have  aow  obtahied 
rulings  frosn  the  VJ&.  bUeraatlanal  Tirade 
OoaanBlaBlon  that  ttiey  have  been  lajozed  by 
Imports.  There  Is  little  peint  In 
on  the  weakness  of  the  ITCs  eoona 
ysts  or  the  confnslOB  of  Its  findings.  It  has 
pubUAied  its  veitBcts,  and  under  the  1974 
lYade  Act  tbe  PtesldeBt  now  haa  to  make  up 
his  ndnd  vdiat  to  do  with  them.  The  ITC 
has  called  for  protectionist  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  stainless  and  tool  steel,  and  for 
shockingly  high  tariffs  on  tfioes. 

The  ocmsequences  ot  Mr.  Ford's  decisions 
will  be  substantial.  Take  the  Itatlaa  example. 
Of  the  bimoD  doUars'  worth  of  shoos  coming 
Into  tills  country  every  year,  ene-thhd  comes 
from  Italy.  It  comprises  a  huge  part — %i 
out  of  every  #7— of  Italyls  sales  to  the  United 
States.  Italy  already  buys  a  good  deal  more 
in  this  country.  tncMsntauy,  than  we  buy 
th«v.  Italy  is  already  In  very  serious  trouble 
wtth  infiatkm  and  maenyloyaaent.  whleh  In 
turn  accelerates  the  deeBae  at  the  present 
government.  The  Commtuilsts'  strength  has 
been  steadfiy  rMng. 

If  the  United  States  now  hMs  Italy  with  a 
prrttlMtive  tarfif  en  Its  shoes  «he  Thrlff 
COBBBriasIon  piopesea  rates  up  te  39  per 
cent — ^the  eflScts  are  not  harv  te 
Last  December  the  State  Department ' 
to  pour  secret  American  fUnds  Into  Italian 
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politics  to  try  to  keep  the  government  piled  that  he  opposes  wage  and  price  controls 
propped  up  a  little  longer.  Now  the  Trade  He  puts  hU  faith  In  the  free  market,  he  said 
Commission  urges  tariffs  that  would  give  a     But  a  country  under  Import  quotas  is  not 


drastic  jolt  to  the  fragile  Italian  economy. 
Iiallans.  watching  the  performance,  some- 
tinieg  murmur  that  the  United  States  does 
I-  <t  seem  to  know  exactly  what  it  Ls  trying 
•  < ■  at-xompllsh.  They  have  a  point. 

The    Italian    footwear    coming    mio    this 
country  is  not  cheap.  But  it  sella  well  because 


everybody's  Idea  of  a  free  market. 


SENATOR  HARTXE  CONDEMNS 
ISRAELI  BOYCOTT 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
the  Italian  manufacturers  have  been  highly  pleased  and  proud  to  join  with  Sena- 
responsive  to  rapid  changes  in  styles  here,  tor  Ribicoff  and  my  other  distinguished 

a^"^^  rj^eVwar tt:i;.'s^?ovrn!LT:itTo  i^j^s.^j^:^^^'''^''^^'^^':'''  ^ 

protect  them  from  the  results  of  theh-  own  sponsoring  legislation  fashioned  to  curb 

tnabUlty  to  sUy  In  style.  If  the  President  0"®  ^^  "^^  most  Insidious  and  fimdamen- 

were  misguided  enough  to  accept  the  Tariff  t^^y  obnoxious  practices  of  contemporary 

Commission's  recommendations,  who  would  commercial    life — the    racially    Inspired 

get  hurt?  First  of  all,  the  consumers  who  economic  boycott. 

woiiid  suddenly   And   the   Imports  costing  Aiabs   and   Israelis   have   for    almost 

vastly   more.    Next,    the   American    retailers  three  dpf-Rrip«i  fth««»T-i.'PH  a  cof«iBfQt.o  ^f  «,•»■ 

would  suffer,  as  prices  rose  and  sales  dropped,  ^f^^tnt,^  t ii  f!!?  *       semlstate  of  war 

Prank  H.  Rich,  who  has  been  selimg  shoes  Punctuated  aU  too  frequently  by  actual 

—    -  physical  combat.  The  roots  of  their  con- 


sons  for  opposing  the  foreign  tax  credit 
and  the  deferral  are  detailed  elsewhere, 
and  I  shall  not  abuse  this  occasion  with 
a  restatement  of  those  arguments. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  that  wUl  exact  penalties 
from  those  American  corporations  who 
are  unable  to  exercise  the  proper  moral 
self-restraint  to  avoid  supporting  policies 
of  blatant  racism. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


to  Washlngtonlans  for  a  good  many  years. 
makes  that  point  in  a  letter  on  this  pape 
today.  The  tariffs  that  are  suppotied  to  pre- 
serve Jobs  in  American  factories  may  cost 
other  Americans  their  Jobs  in  the  stores.  Ft 


fliict  run  deep — deep  Into  their  history, 
deep  into  their  national  psychology,  and 
deep  into  their  present  values,  political 
and  social.  That  conflict  is  tragic  and  It 


whJf  m»^«**,!?h^'^A^'iw^*]^f,l!f  ^}'",  ^°P',^  ha«  '^^^onie  practically  the  centerpiece  of 

who  make  other  American  products  for  sale  «„„tor«.^/N-nv,,  ui,f«—                        t-    ^      •■ 

in  Italy-slnce  Italy  would  surely  retaliate,  contemporai-y  history. 

There  are  certain  foreign  industries  that  ^'*^^  ^  disease.  It  has  Infested  the  In- 

would  doubtless  welcome  an  American  swing  ternational  political  system,  poisoning  re- 

to  protectionism.  The  specialty  steel  case  11-  lations  and  escalating  the  probabilities  of 

lustrates  the  point.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  warfare  involving  non-Middle  East  pow- 

steelmakers  regard  a  cartel  as  the  normal  and  ers.   Because  of   the  tactics   pursued   by 


orderly  way  of  conducting  business.  The 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  was 
buUt  on  the  foundations  of  the  prewar  Ger- 
man cartels.  The  Europeans  have  now  Im- 
posed quotas  on  Japanese  steel  shipped  to 
Europe.  The  specialty  steelmakers  want  a 
.similar  arrangement  for  the  United  States. 
People  on  both  sides  of  the  case  see  It  as  a 
precedent  for  the  entire  steel  Industry. 

The  recent  troubles  of  the  steelmakers  are 
the  result  of  the  recession,  in  which  world- 
wide steel  consumption  fell  drastically.  It  Is 
the  custom  of  the  American  steel  Industry,  in 
recessions,  to  maintain  prices  and  cut  pro- 
duction. Most  foreign  steelmakers  do  the  op- 
posite, cutting  prices  and  maintaining  pro- 
duction. As  a  result,  during  the  trough  of 
the  recession,  they  sharply  increased  their 
share  of  the  American  market.  Some  of  them 
got  subsidies,  in  one  degree  or  another,  from 
their  home  governments  to  help  keep  em- 
ployment up.  The  remedies  to  this  abuse  are 
enforcement  of  the  present  anti-dumping 
laws  and  international  negotiations  on  sub- 
sidles.  A  great  variety  of  the  goods  In  inter- 
national trade  is  now  subsidized — including, 
or  course,  many  American  exports-  and  there 
Is  urgent  need  for  agreement  on  these  .■sub- 
sidies. No  country  is  entitled  to  a  free  hand 
In  pumping  up  its  own  employment  leveUs  at 
its  neighbors'  expense.  If  the  industrial  na- 
tions cannot  get  the  subsidies  under  control 
the  drift  toward  quotas  and  c.irtels  may  be- 
come irresistible. 

American  trade  qiiota-s  .u.uid  impose  a 
heavy  burden,  in  the  end.  upon  American^. 
La.st  week,  for  example,  at  a  press  conference 
that  the  steelworkers  called,  the  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  I.  W. 
.\bel,  angrily  said  tliat  Americans  "let  &ieel 
come  in  so  that  we  can  sell  soybeans  some- 
place." Exactly.  If  this  country  cutd  the 
Japanese  sales  of  stainless  steel  here,  the 
Japanese  will  have  fewer  dollars  to  buy  Amer- 
ican foodstuffs.  That's  fine  with  Mr.  Abel, 
but  the  soybean  producers  will  doubtles.s  take 
a  different  view. 

At  the  same  pres.s  conference,  someone 
put  a  question  about  prices  to  Richard  P. 
Simmons,  president  of  the  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Corporation:  If  the  President  imposes 
quotas  to  protect  his  Industry  from  foreign 
competition,  would  Mr.  Simmons  support 
Aage  and  price  controls  to  protect  the  con- 
sinners  from  his  industrv'  Mr.  Slnunon.s  re- 


some  Arab  nations,  the  disease  is  spread 
ing  to  the  internal  value  structure  of  the 
United  States. 

Recent  shifL-;  in  tlie  relative  balance 
of  trade  and  payments  between  the  Arab 
nations  and  the  West  resulted  from  the 
OPEC  cartel  have  placed  huge  financial 
resources  in  Arab  hands.  Tragically,  they 
have  used  this  windfall  to  foster  a  new 
form  of  racism  within  the  international 
community  by  adopting  a  boycott  policy 
not  only  toward  Israel  but  toward  all 
Jewish  citizens. 

For  American  as  well  as  other  foreign 
companies,  the  Middle  East  has  become 
a  new  frontier  for  investment  and  sales. 
But  the  bright  facade  that  beckons  hides 
a  seamy  and.  In  my  view,  an  Immoral 
reality.  Tlie  quid  pro  quo  extracted  by 
Arab  nations  for  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing in  their  new  bonanza  Is  the  renuncla- 


FEDERAL     ELECTIONS     CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS   OF    1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ai>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
647,  8.  3065.  and  that  It  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-' 
pore.  The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Klectlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
its  administration  by  a  Federal  Election 
Commission  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
■consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  suction  taken  on  the  pending 
business  today,  but  it  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  and  the 
morimig  hour. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
tion  of  fundamental  human   values  In     wUl  be  no  further  business  today.  Our 


favor  of  the  odious  practice  of  racLsm 

Were  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  I  would 
provide  much  harsher  penalties  than 
those  as.sociated  with  Ihi.s  bill.  It  is  un- 
fortunate tlint  the  adinini.stration.  after 
much  public  dusplay  ol  shock  and  indig- 
nation, lias  done  .so  little  to  effectively 
end  Arab  impo.sed  dLscrimination  against 
I-srael  and.  indirectly.  Jewish  citizens  of 
all  nation.s  We  aie  left,  therefore,  with 
other  remedies. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsorin«  today  de- 
prives American  coprorations  of  certain 
tax  advantages  presently  provided  for 
under  law  if  a  finding  that  the  corpora- 
tion participated  in  an  Israeli  boycott  i.s 
made. 

I  wi.sh  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that, 
my  supiwrt  of  this  bill  in  no  way  im- 
plies an  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of 
either  the  foreign  tax  credit  or  the  t;ix 
deferral  in  nonboycott.  nondiscriminat- 
ing situations.  My  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  my  consistent  opposition  to 
these  tax  provisions  because  of  their  ef- 
fect on  the  domestic  economv.  Mv  le?- 


legislatlon,  due  to  conditions  over  which 
the  leadership  has  no  control,  is  brought 
up  to  date,  and  some  of  the  bills  we  ex- 
pected to  bring  up  this  afternoon  will 
not  come  up  because  of  a  situation  which 
I  will  explain. 

Calendar  No.  647.  S.  3065.  a  bill  to 
amend  tlie  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  will  be  the  pending  buslne.ss  to- 
morrow. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
later  this  week  it  Is  hoped  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  Calendar  No.  613,  S. 
3015,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continued 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation;  Cal- 
endar No.  644.  H.R.  9721.  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  so  forth;  Calendar 
No.  660,  S.  2484,  a  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  566,  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act:  and  Calendar  No. 
655,  S.  641.  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  protect  consumers  from  adulterated 
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food,  and  so  forth,  which  the  leadership 
anticipated  would  have  been  Iffought  op 
this  afternoon,  but  because  of  tlie  fact 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  is  In  tlie  hospi- 
tal because  of  the  flu,  that  will  come. 
hopefully.  somJame  later  in  the  week. 

Then  there  will  be  Calendar  No.  •68, 
b.  3052.  a  bill  to  amend  section  Wloi  the 
.\Kricultiiral  Act  of  1954;  and  Calendar 
No.  662,  H.R.  71,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  as- 
sociated with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  U,  and  so  fortii. 

Then,  there  will  be  Calendar  No.  686, 
S.  3136.  a  bill  to  reform  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  the  provisions 
relathig  to  eligibility,  simplifying  admin- 
Istratlan,  and  tightening-  accountability, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  by  no  means  means  tfaiat  we  will 
dispose  of  all  that  legislatian  this  wc^, 
but  at  least  it  gives  ib  something  to  look 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

forward  to  as  to  what  can  be  contem- 
plated. In  the  best  Judgment  of  the  Joint 
leadersUp  as  to  what  legislation  will  be 
confronting  us. 

Then,  of  course,  we  hope  it  will  be 
possible  some  time  tc  get  to  Calendar  No. 
37d.  S.  287.  a  bill  to  provide  for  Uie  ap- 
pointment of  additioittLl  district  court 
Judges  and  for  other  purposes,  provided 
we  can  get  some  sort  of  a  time  limita- 
tion, and  hopefully  If  we  can  keep  that 
particular  blU  clean,  so  that  the  matter 
can  be  addressed  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible; and  then  Calendar  No.  276,  S.  354, 
a  bill  to  regiilate  commerce  by  establish- 
ing a  natkmwide  S3^tcm  to  restore  moiar 
vehicle  accident  victims  and  by  requir- 
ing no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a 
concfltfon  precedent  to  using  a  motor 
vehicle  on  public  roadways. 

That  bill  will  take  a  little  time,  as  wlH 
the  food  stamp  bill;  but  begkming  to- 
morrow, our  main  effort  win  be  eoDcen- 
trated  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 


6477 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  10.15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Soiate  at  this  time.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
untfl  the  hour  of  10: 15  a.ra.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:40  p.m.  the  Senate  adjomned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  March  10.  1976,  at 
10:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  15,  1976: 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Hot  in  grade  btdteatad  vn&er 
tbe  pn>vlBl«M»  of  Title  10,  Utdted  States  Oo4m. 
SectloaaB63: 

To  be  lieutenant  ggnermt 

Lt.  Gen.  Hkrold  Artliur  EOssInger,  388-14- 
3938.  Aimy  of  the  TJnlted  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMABES 


PERIODIC  RECONFIRMATION  OP 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mottdav.  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JRw  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  recent  editorial,  the  Columbia. 
S.C.  State  has  endorsed  tbe  concept  of 
periodic  reconfinuatim  of  Federal 
judges.  Remarking  on  the  current  prac- 
tice of  life  tenure  for  Federal  Judges,  tbe 
State  wrote  on  February  21,  197d: 

In  a  representative  democracy  saeh  aa  ibla, 
a  better  mechanism  Is  needed  to  police  tbe 
Judiciary,  to  curb  Judicial  excess. 

That  newq;>aper  also  noted  that  South 
Carolina,  like  all  btit  one  ottaer  State  in 
the  Nation,  has  limltationB  on  ttie  tomre 
of  its  State  Judges.  Both  Its  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  circuit  court  Judges 
are  elected  to  set  terms  <hi  the  boich — 
a  system,  I  might  add.  which  has  been 
in  use  in  Virginia,  as  well,  for  many 
years — and  the  State  notes  further: 

They  have  a  siUSctent  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
conclusion  of  tJie  editorial: 

Fixed  terms  •  •  •  might  curb  Judicial 
liighhandedness  and  promote  something  de- 
voutly to  be  desired :  new  respect  for  the 
doctrine  of  judicial  restraint,  a  concept  too 
often  Ignored  these  days. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial for  the  Columbia.  SX!.,  State. 
"JeSersonian  Idea  Gains  New  Currency," 
be  printed  in  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objectioii,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recowq, 
as  follows: 
JEFFBasoMiAM  Idea  Gains  Nbw  OuaMXKCt 

The  Idea  !•  an  old  one,  going  back  at  least 
t->  iiiat&aa  Jafferaoa. 

The  distinguished  Virginian,  after  observ- 


ing-  operationB  under  the  Constittitloa  for  a 
number  of  years,  determined  VbsX  certain 
changeB  wen  needed.  Amon^  tb«m:  "Xnr 
jut^ee  are  effectively  independent  at  the  na- 
tion. Bnt  this  ought  not  to  be." 

Tbe  tiling  that  made  judges  'Independent 
of  the  natfon"  was  lUePtenure.  The  <mly  way 
to  remove  a  federal  judge,  tanpeachment,  was 
to  Mr.  Jtfenon  "an  Impractical  thing — a 
mere  scarecrow." 

TlM  post-JMTerson  history  of  these  United 
States  proves  that  he  was  right.  Impeach^ 
ment  ts  a  rartij  used  weapon. 

The  third  President  thought  that  federal 
judges  atiould  be  subjected  to  reconfirmatian 
every  four  to  six  years. 

A  snodem-day  Virginian,  Sen.  ^trry  F. 
Bjrd,  Jr.,  has  picked  up  that  basic  Idea  and 
Ineotparated  it  Into  a  pn^iosed  constitutional 
aBoandnksnt.  Under  his  plan,  federal  judges 
woold  BWTfB  etght-jrear  terms.  At  the  end  of 
ea^  such  term,  a  judge  would  antranatlcaUy 
be  rexwmlnated  for  reconfirmation  by  the 
Senate,  unless  the  judge  himself  asked  that 
hla  name  not  be  submitted.  (There  is  a 
grandfather  clause;  judges  sitting  prior  to 
rattfieatlon  would  not  be  affected.) 

"There  Is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  system,"  Byrd  wrote.  He  believes 
his  amendment  would  make  the  courts  more 
accountalde.  "Indeed  to  insulate  a  judge — or 
any  public  official — ^from  all  accountability 
for  hi*  actions  Is  to  invite  arbitrary  action 
ccatrary  to  the  wUl  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Stetes." 

We  totally  agree.  In  a  representative  de- 
mocracy such  as  this,  a  better  mechanism  Is 
needed  to  police  the  Judiciary,  to  curb  judi- 
cial excess. 

Agfctng  a  judge  to  go  before  the  Senate 
every  eight  years  would  not  do  great  damage 
to  the  concept  of  judicial  Independence.  After 
all,  only  Rhode  Island  among  the  50  states 
pem^ts  Its  judges  life  tenure.  The  rest  have 
fixed  terms  for  state  Judges.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, Supreme  Court  justices  are  elected  by 
the  Ceno'al  Assembly  for  10  years  and  circuit 
court  Judges  for  four  years.  They  have  a 
sufficient  degree  of  independence. 

Fixed  terms,  however,  might  curb  Judicial 
highhandedness  and  promote  something  de- 
voutly to  be  desired:  new  respect  for  the 
doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint,  a  concept  too 
often  ignored   these   days. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP  KVW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKnUBBBRTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  ISTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  commemoration  of  the  Kos- 
suth Hungarian  Revolution  of  19M  and 
recalls  for  us  once  again  the  uprising  and 
tragic  massacre  of  1958. 

The  year  1848  was  a  decisfye  year  for 
Hungary.  Revdution  had  ertnJted  in 
Paris  in  February  and  ythsn  the  news 
reached  Vienna,  Possany.  and  Budapest, 
a  series  of  events  imfolded  that  carried 
Hungary  rapidly  down  the  road  to  in- 
dependence. 

Upon  hearing  the  news  from  Paris 
Louis  Kossuth  assumed  leadership  of  the 
opposition  forces  in  Parliament  koA  pro- 
ceeded to  push  ttntmgh  a  program  of 
reform.  Counterrevolutionary  forces  in 
Austria  incited  Croation  armies  imder 
Gen.  Josef  Jellasic  to  attack  the  reform - 
minded  Hungarians  in  September.  1848. 
but  the  Creations  were  defeated.  Still 
further  troubles  developed  with  Austria 
and  in  March  1849  the  Austrian  Govran- 
ment  declared  Hungary  to  be  a  mere 
second-rate  province  within  a  new  cen- 
ti*alized  empire. 

Louis  Kossuth  responded  to  this  op- 
pression with  a  declaration  of  Hungarian 
independence.  He  was  carried  forwaid 
on  a  tide  of  victory  ui^il  the  fateful 
summer  of  1849.  At  MxsX  time,  Emperor 
Franz  Josef  appealed  to  Czar  Nich<rias  I 
for  Russian  assistance.  In  an  ominous 
prelude  to  the  events  of  the  following 
century,  the  Russians  invaded  Hungary. 
After  an  int&ise  struggle,  the  Kossuth 
Revolution  was  brutally  crushed  and  the 
vaUant  Hungarians  forced  to  capitulate. 

Americans  reacted  immedii^ely  and 
bitterly  to  this  intervention  by  the  Rus- 
sian bear.  Just  shortly  brfore  the  in- 
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vaslon.  In  June  1849,  President  Zachary 
Taylor  had  Issued  special  instructions  to 
A.  Dudley  Mann,  an  American  diplomat 
then  in  Eur(H>e,  ordering  him  to  proceed 
to  Hungrary  and  give  assurances  of 
American  recognition  to  the  Kossutli 
Government.  However,  the  revolution 
was  crushed  before  Mann  reached  Hun- 
gary. Hungarian  history,  mu^ic,  dances, 
and  wine  became  popular  throughout  the 
United  States  and  many  parades  and  ral- 
lies were  staged. 

I  join  with  our  fellow  Americans  of 
Hungarian  descent  in  celebrating  today 
that  brief  period  of  Kossuth  independ- 
ence. Let  us  all  take  heed  of  the  sober- 
ing example  of  Russian  imperialism 
which  sought  to  destroy  those  noble  as- 
pirations. And,  as  Secretarj'  of  State 
Daniel  Webster  expressed  so  well  in  1851, 
let  us  make  our  aspirations  for  Hungary, 
for  the  present: 

That  Single  and  simple  point — Hvm- 
garlan  Independence,  Hungarian  seU-gov- 
•mment.  Hungarian  control  of  Hungarian 
destinies.  .  .  . 


NO  NEED  FOR  ENEMIES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 
IS   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .VriVFS 

Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WDNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
Hessman,  the  distinguished  editor  In 
chief  of  Sea  Power  magazine,  in  a  recent 
editorial  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  could  be  a  victim  of  self-ruination. 
TTie  cause  of  this  downfall?  Internal  mis- 
titist,  excesses  by  respected  institutions. 
and  general  apathy  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  toward  national  dangers. 

Hessman  does  not  point  the  finger  at 
any  one  area  as  being  directly  responsi- 
ble. Rather,  he  suggests  that  we  all — all 
Americans — contribute  through  our  col- 
lective inactivity,  our  turning  a  blind  eye 
toward  potential  troubles, 

Hessman's  warning  is  timely  und  one 
I  believe  should  be  heeded  by  all  Ameri- 
cans and  I,  therefore,  inscit  h)<  reinaiks 
in  the  Record: 
[From  Sep  Power  in,ii.',Rziiie    tub.  ikh;.    19'.'t)] 

No  NtFI)  KUR  Enfmie? 

Il  vmi  were  an  eii^my  in  the  Uciied  St  ite< 
and  wanted  to  ruin  this  (minfy  hOH  wui^lcl 
you  go  about  doiiis;  it.' 

Well,  we  doii't  know  whrt:  other.-  inigh;  do. 
but  If  we  were  given  the  job  el  destroying 
what  used  to  be  America  wed  aimp!\  .sit  bark 
and  do  nothing — but  do  U  well. 

There's  no  rieed  for  exreruii'  enemies  si> 
lout'  as  we  have  ourseUt-  Beraii'-e.  Ift's  fare 
U  :  Practically  all  of  our  cm  rent  problem.-s 
h(i\e  develo{)ed  domestlcallv;  almost  all  of 
o'.ir  present  b:'  otiv  wouiifls  Iib-p  been  sell- 
inilioted 

Consider  our  LiecilbiUty,  li  yo.i  lall  K  thai 
There  once  wa.s  a  delicate  arr  c.illed  diplo- 
macy. Nations  engaged  In  the  practice  of 
rliplomacy  expected,  and  had  the  right  to 
••\pe'-t  that  they  could  dp;I  with  t-ach  other 
'ici'estly  and  openly.  kno«  ini;  Hint  the  party 
(•:  the  .second  part  would  zio-  iiPtrav  the 
'iivret  .  entrusted  to  it. 

The  Pentagton  Paper;  changed  iiil  that  The 
l'cnti'.^.-)n  Papers,  and  the  numfTout.  other 
ieak.s  and  disclosures  of  natioiiP.l  .seiurlty  In- 
formation which  hAve  tiken  place  over  the 
past    ,f\>'ral   years,   a-.    *tll   a.s  t'e   inoi-c  re- 
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cent    Intelligence    revelations    so    blatantly 
broadcast  from  Capitol  HIU. 

It  Is  an  empty  consolation  to  realize  that 
he  who  willfully  and  knowingly  ^reads  dis- 
ease sometimes  becomes  the  worst  victim  of 
his  own  contagion.  But  that  Is  what  has 
happened  here.  There  Is  at  present  no  branch 
of  government  with  a  lower  credibility  rat- 
ing than  the  national  legislature.  There  Is  no 
btislne.ssman,  no  foreign  government,  no 
Exectitive  Branch  olficlal,  and,  we  would 
wager,  no  private  citizen  of  sound  mind  and 
average  common  sense  who  would  now  vol- 
untarily dlsclo.se  to  any  Congrecisional  Com- 
mittee whatsoever  any  matter  he  want«d  held 
in  confidence. 

That  la  a  superb  irony,  pfrhaps,  but  it  Ls 
much  more  than  that.  It  i.s  also  a  terrible 
tragedy  for  all  American.^.  Despite  our  own 
occasional  criticism  of  certain  of  their  mem- 
bers, we  believe  the  House  and  Senate  are,  by 
and  large,  composed  of  intelligent,  dedicated, 
and  hard-working  men  and  women  of  ex- 
tremely high  integrity.  Tlielr  principal  fail- 
ure In  this  in.stauce  is  not  an  endemic  malice 
on  their  part,  but  a  constitutional  and  col- 
lective unwlUlugness  to  prescribe,  let  alone 
enforce,  more  rigid  standards  of  conduct  and 
self-discipline  for  themselve.s  and  particu- 
larly for  the  less  responsible  niember.<  of  their 
once  prestigious  society. 

Such  unseemly  reluct.ance  I.s  imi  confined 
to  Congress,  Incidentally.  How  many  doctors, 
and  how  many  lawyers,  are  willing  to  sit  In 
Judgment  on  their  peers?  For  that  matter, 
how  many  JudgesV 

And  what  member  of  the  media  can  take 
completely  unvarnished  pride  In  the  modest 
(but  much  publicized)  achleveineniis  of  our 
free  press?  The  press  take.s  'credit,"  If  that's 
the  word,  for  tlie  Watergate  dlscloBures.  But 
what  about  the  many  other  dL>tclo6ures,  lesh 
creditable,  and  much  less  credible?  Seldom 
do  you  see  much  In  print  or  on  the  televUlon 
newscasts  about  the  mtiltltudlnous  media 
errors  of  Judgment,  distortions  of  fact,  and 
even,  in  soine  instances,  phony  staging  of 
new  event.s. 

Tlie  public  h:'..^  >i  right  to  know.  That  Is 
always  the  Ju-^tituiition.  Well,  the  public  also 
has  a  right  to  privacy,  and  to  have  its  secrets 
kept.  The  public  has,  more  than  anything 
else,  a  right  to  security,  national  security. 
When  the  publics  right  to  know  run,s  head- 
on  into  the  publlc'.s  right  to  survival — which 
Is  really  whfit  could  be  at  stake  whether  you 
believe  It  or  not — vou  know  what  right  the 
public  would  rather  have  preserved.  In  far 
too  many  Instances,  we  are  afraid,  those 
rikthteous  cru.saders  for  truth  who  so  loftily 
prochiim  the  public's  riKht  m  know  are  really 
more  concerned  about  their  own  much  more 
cherLshed  rleht  to  publi.sh  and  to  rush  into 
print  ahead  of  ti.e  competition. 

The  presi-s  is,  however,  or  so  we  are  told,  a 
necessary  watchdog,  a  fierce  and  vif-Uant  pro- 
tector oi  the  C'on.-,tuution.  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  There  are  a  growing  number 
of  average  citir'ens,  unfortunately,  who 
rishilv  or  wronglv  believe  that,  like  other 
watchdugs.  the  pres^  sh'iuld  ,s<)i!'e!imes  be 
chained. 

We  do  not  sluire  that  belief,  incfrteiiially 
We  would  hate  to  liave  lo  pr.ive  I*,  but  we 
still  firmly  believe  that  the  evils  of  a  cen- 
soretl  pies.s  would  be  far  worse  than  the  evils 
of  a  free  pi-ess  We  just  n.s  strongly  believe 
however,  that  if  the  American  free  press  doe« 
not  ItKelf  demonstrate  more  restraint  and 
'.elf-di.scipline  in  tlie  exercise  of  its  magnlti- 
rent  public  licen.>e.  it,s  own  credibility,  Uke 
that  of  Congre  s.  will  also  be  quickly  de- 
siroyf'd— and,  with  it,  ii.-,  enuiin.nis  power  to 
do  ^oocl   Or  evil. 

It  *oiild  be  another  !ii-.tancf  dI  .s«:l;-de- 
slnuilon,  a  no*-  ingrained  Anu'ricau  habit 
wlilcVi  Ls  not  United  to  t»ie  incd!;k  or  to  Con- 
gress We  all  kiu>w  thut.  for  a  uiitioi.  as  for 
nn  luitividual,  it  is,  pconiuiilctiUy  ruinous  to 
live  beyond  yotir  mean.s  for  too  long  a  ulme, 
yet  we  haxf  a'l  Mc.|uie-'  eo  in  ilmi  ;>Hr(i>  iilar 
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aspect  of  otir  collective  national  folly.  We  all 
knew,  or  certainly  should  have  known,  that 
there  was  an  energy  crisis  coming.  But  we 
were  all  taken  by  surprise.  There  are  .some 
who  still  do  not  believe  there  is  an  emer- 
gency, even  with  the  sirens  screaming  In 
their  ears. 

We  all  know  or  give  eloquent  lip  service  to, 
the  need  for  strong  naval  and  military  forces^ 
But  we  stand  silently  by  as  those  who  wiiuJ 
a  so-called  reordering  of  priorities  dlsmujqtle 
the  U.S.  defense  establishment.  Those  satne 
well-intended  patrioUs  do  not  throw  awBy 
their  fire  extingulsher.s  Just  because  ther^  is 
no  fire  or,  worse,  because  the  extinguLstier 
might  be  provocative  to  an  arsonist,  yet  those 
are  among  the  curlouK  defense  budget-cut- 
ting rationales  used  by  the  antl-mlUtary  fac- 
tions In  our  society. 

None  of  us,  let's  face  it,  can  afford  to  sit 
back  and  smirk  in  smug  self-satisfaction, 
because  we  are  all  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  some  of  our  present  Uls  and  maladies 

And  If  we  are  not  guilty  by  commlaslon,  we 
are  assuredly  guilty  by  oml.sslon. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  "All  that  is 
ixecessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for 
enough  good  men  to  do  nothing." 

Pogo  said  it  another  way,  in  another  con- 
text: "We  have  met  the  enemv,  and  ihev  are 

ILS." 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  IN  HONOR 
OF  MR.  JOSEPH  E.  JUDGE  AND 
MR.  THOR  MADSEN 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF    CAI  IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  24  a  testimonial  dinner 
will  be  given  in  the  honor  of  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Judge  and  Mr.  Thor  Madsen  for  their 
services  to  the  city  of  San  Carlos. 

Mr.  Judge,  along  with  his  wife  and  five 
children,  have  resided  in  San  Carlos  for 
27  years.  For  12  years,  Joseph  Judge  has 
served  as  a  city  coimcllman  in  San 
Carlos  and  has  sei-ved  as  mayor  for  5 
of  those  years.  During  his  years  in  office 
in  San  Carlos,  Mr.  Judge  has  seen  much 
progress  including  the  decrease  in  the 
city's  tax  rate,  major  improvements  to 
streets,  sewers  and  drainage  systems  and 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  parks  and  a 
new  city  hall. 

Some  of  his  more  outstanding 
achievements  include  his  election  to 
chairmanship  of  the  Comicil  of  Mayors 
of  the  cities  of  San  Mateo  County,  serv- 
ing as  San  Carlos  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commissioner,  director  of  San 
Mateo  County  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau,  general  chairman  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Park  and  Open  Sjiace  Ac- 
quisition and  Development  Fund  drive, 
and  the  organization  of  the  San  Carlos 
world  championship  Babe  Ruth  League 
baseball  team. 

In  addition  tj  these  many  efforts  Mr. 
Judge  has  suppoi-ffKl  and  helped  orga- 
nize various  conservation  and  recreation 
projects  including  the  Bay  Front  Com- 
mittee of  the  San  Mateo  County  Re- 
gional Planning  Committee,  supporting 
legislation  for  tiie  continuation  of  the 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Connnission  and  serving  as  the  first  vice 
chaiiTOan  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Coordinating'  Council. 

Mr.  Thor  Mnd.sen  Iihs  itlso  made  many 
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great  contributions  to  San  Carlos  and 
San  Mateo  County.  His  years  of  service 
include  14  years  on  the  San  Carlos  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  and  serving 
as  chainnan  of  the  commission  on  three 
separate  occasions,  serving  as  chairman 
for  3  years  on  the  South  Bayside  Sewer 
System,  the  San  Mateo  County  Water 
Quality  Control  and  the  San  Mateo  Lo- 
cal Agency  Formation  CcHxiniission. 

Thor  Madsen  has  also  served  on  tiie 
Joint  Sevices  Committees  for  Belmont 
Coordination,  the  San  Mateo  Opera- 
tional Area  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster 
Organization  and  hsis  served  sis  liaison 
for  the  city  of  San  Carlos  with  the 
senior  citizens  buildihg  program.  Also, 
he  has  t>een  a  member  of  the  council  of 
mayors  for  4  years  and  served  as  vice 
chairman  for  a  year.  In  addition  to  all 
these  things,  Mr.  Madsen  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  youth  activities  In  San 
Carlos  for  30  years. 

I  wotild  like  to  join  in  offering  a  hearty 
thanks  and  congratulations  for  the 
many  years  of  unselfish  service  given  by 
these  two  fine  gentlemen,  Mr.  Joseph 
Judge  and  Mr.  Thor  Madsen. 
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essentially  as  he  pleases,  and  It  neither 
promotes  nor  discourages  trade  in  its 
eclectic  approach.  An  override  by  the 
House  favoring  a  protectionist  solution 
would  sharply  change  the  neutrality  of 
our  reentered  legislative  intent.  This 
would  be  unfortimate,  not  only  because 
of  economic  and  political  ramifications 
of  that  specific  case,  but  rather  because 
the  President  would  be  robbed  of  a  'vital 
negotiating  haniUe  on  the  problems  of 
global  interdependence. 


TRADE  SANCTIONS  ON  SPECIALTY 
STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  'WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  President  must  announce  his  deci- 
sion about  imposing  trade  sanctions  on 
specialty  steel  imports.  I  sincerely  hope 
he  ignores  the  ill-supported  and  overly 
stringent  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission. 

The  press  has  echoed  resoundingly 
with  Intelligent  condemnations  of  tbe 
rrC's  recent  rulings  on  steel  and  shoes. 
And  a  Cabinet-level  administration  task 
force  has  told  the  President  that  the 
rrC's  urgings  on  steel  go  too  far  In  shel- 
tering the  American  steel  industry  from 
foreign  competition. 

If  in  spite  of  these  voices  of  reason 
President  Ford  insists  on  lowering  quota 
banlers  into  place,  a  variety  of  unfortu- 
nate consequences  are  likely  to  ensure. 
American  hopes  of  catalyzing  interna- 
tional agreements  on  production  subsi- 
dies in  any  industry — let  alone  steel — 
will  be  dashed.  Consumers  will  suffer 
more  at  the  hands  of  newly  stoked  Infia- 
tion.  U.S.  exporters  of  other  goods  will 
be  hurt  by  retaliation,  and  by  the  simple 
lack  of  enough  dollars  abroad  to  buy 
their  goods.  This  means  a  probable  net 
job  loss  here  at  home. 

However,  even  should  Mr.  Ford  wisely 
reject  the  ITC  advice,  a  chance  for  cala- 
mity still  remains.  The  Congress,  under 
the  terms  of  the  1974  Trade  Reform  Act, 
can  override  him.  Were  Congress  so  to 
choose,  this  might  mark  a  fundamental 
decision  which  has  been  pm-posely  held 
in  abeyance  for  nearly  2  years.  The  Trade 
Reform  Act,  as  I  observed  on  the  House 
floor  the  day  of  its  passage,  is  neither 
protectionist  nor  expansionist.  It  gl'ves 
the  President  the  authority  to  negotiate 


THE  WEAKENING  OF  AMERICAN 
SEAPOWER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  forthcoming  March  1976, 
issue  of  American  Opinion  will  contain 
an  article  that  I  wrote  on  the  U.S.  Navy 
agidnst  the  Red  Fleet.  I  point  out  in  the 
article  the  shocking  growth  of  Soviet  ag- 
gressive capacity  on  the  seas.  At  the  same 
tinrn*  we  have  allowed  our  own  Navy  to 
wither  under  pressui-e  of  disarmament 
negotiatims. 

The  situation  is  so  bad  that  even  Jack 
Anderson  has  been  complaining  about 
"the  deterioration  of  the  fleet."  But  An- 
derson, we  will  remember,  has  been  a 
frequent  critic  of  the  military  budget. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  front  page  story  that  appeared 
in  the  Mineral  County  Independent,  a 
local  newspaper,  which  was  published  in 
Hawthorne,  Nev.,  on  January  7,  1976.  It 
is  the  small  local  newspapers  in  our 
country  that  have  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  free  journalism  so  neglected  by 
the  advocacy  journalists  in  our  major 
newspapers. 

The  Mineral  County  Independent  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Thb  'Weaieening  of  American  Seapower 

Jack  Anderson,  successor  to  the  late  Drew 
Pearson  as  Washington's  No.  1  scandal-prone 
colxinmlst,  is  expressing  some  concern  over 
the  plight  of  the  U.S.  Navy — its  strength  in 
comparison  to  the  faster  growing  Russian 
fleet,  and  numerous  internal  problems,  par- 
ticularly the  Increasing  number  of  ship  col- 
lisions and  what  he  views  as  shore  station 
deficiencies. 

We  can  share  some  of  Anderson's  concern 
but  not  all  for  the  same  reasons.  In  fact, 
we  would  recommend  that  he  research  some 
of  Pearson's  old  columns,  and  speeches  (and 
votes)  by  anti-military  congressmen  before 
seeking  to  pinpoint  underlying  causes  of 
what  is  troubling  the  navy  today. 

Anderson,  in  his  usual  "I  got  it  first"  style, 
notes  that  he  Is  privy  to  a  number  of  secret 
navy  docmnents  about  "the  deterioration  of 
the  fleet,"  and  zeroes  in  on  the  number  of 
navy  .^ips  Involved  in  collisions  last  year. 
His  implication  is  that  the  navy  sought  to 
minimize  the  full  impact  of  the  collision 
November  22  between  the  carrier  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  cruiser  Belknap. 

He  expands  his  "review"  with  a  number 
of  his  own  conclusions,  including: 

"The  admirals  have  let  the  fleet  run  down. 
We  have  seen  classiQed  reports  about  ships 
with  rusting  hulls,  broken  gear,  inadequate 
equipment  and  foul  living  quarters.  Ifavy 
Inspectors  have  also  reported  waste,  mlsman- 
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agement  and  inefficiency  in  tbe  6hlpyard.s 
which  are  supposed  to  keep  the  Navy's  580 
warships  in  repair.  At  best  the  fleet  is  only 
in  fair  fighting  condition. 

"Since  tbe  Navy  bnaa  is  concentrated  in  the 
Pentagon,  they  become  more  absorbed  with 
btireaucratlc  maneuvers  than  naval  maneu- 
vers. The  fleet  has  been  neglected,  with  in- 
frequent practice  runs  and  Inadequate  equip- 
ment. Routine  refueling  operations  at  sea. 
for  example,  resulted  in  four  collisions  last 
year." 

We  have  read  and  heard  similar  opinions 
before — quite  a  few  years  back.  As  we  re- 
call, a  Department  of  Defense  was  estab- 
lished to  help  "shape  up"  and  Improve  all 
branches  of  the  miUtary  service.  Then  came 
a  fellow  named  Robert  McNamara,  who  bead- 
ed the  DOD  under  two  presidents,  and  who 
ordered  many  drastic  changes. 

Among  these  were  his  plan  for  a  "younger" 
navy  by  speeding  up  promottons  for  "top 
brass"  at  an  earlier  age,  and  by  retiring  rank- 
ing officers  at  an  earlier  age  and  stepping  up 
promotions — for  thooe  who  bad  survived 
attrition. 

In  the  natural  sequence  of  events  and 
time  some  of  those  "younger"  admirals  of 
the  1960's  already  have  been  retired  and 
other  younger  officers  have  replaced  them — 
and  are  now  in  command.  So,  If  Anderson's 
"conclusion"  is  to  b«  accepted.  It  Is  only 
logical  to  assiune  that  McNamara's  plan 
wasnt  worth  a  damn.  But  we  can't  recall 
Drew  Pearson  or  Jack  Anderson  disputing 
Robert  McNamara  when  he  was  riding  high 
and  mighty. 

And  when  Anderson  attempts  to  put  the 
monkey  on  the  back  of  the  'Tjrass"  In  the 
Pentagon  we  are  prompted  to  suggest  a 
re-readlng  of  the  Washington  Merry-Go - 
Round  column  during  tbe  many  years  it  has 
regularly  attacked  tbe  defense  budget. 

II  Anderson  Is  concerned  about  the  mis- 
haps at  sea  during  refueling  operations, 
what  is  his  stance  in  relation  to  the  navy's 
effort  to  establish  a  refueling  base  at  Diego 
Oarcla  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean?  This  pro- 
gram has  been  all  but  scuttled  by  the  liberal- 
leftists  in  the  U.S.  Senate  who  take  pride 
in  slashing  "military"  funds.  We  do  not  re- 
call the  Washington  Merry-Go-Around  criti- 
cizing that  action. 

Anderson  also  wrote:  "Many  experts  fear 
the  modern,  expanding  Soviet  Navy  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  U.S.  Navy."  That  hardly 
rates  as  "news"  when  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  a  large,  active  navy  has  some  ad- 
vantage over  a  "mothbaU"  fleet. 

True,  the  na'vy  must  assume  some  of  the 
blame  for  adding  to  Its  own  problems  be- 
cause of  its  tendency  to  "classify"  almost 
everything  it  undertakes — from  cracking  a 
code  to  cracking  up  a  pickup  truck.  Its  af- 
finity for  secrecy  has  left  it  with  a  poor 
record  in  the  area  of  providing  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  Information  already  known 
to  those  in  the  outside  world. 

In  many  Instances  the  navy  has  had  op- 
jjortunity  to  win  more  public  support  (and 
maybe  some  in  congress,  too)  by  "leveling  ' 
and  even  doing  a  promotional  Job  but  the 
temptation  to  "classify"  has  been  too 
great — Invariably  with  unfortunate  results. 
Although  quietly.  If  not  silently,  protest- 
ing some  of  the  directives  forced  upon  it  in 
the  name  of  "aflirmatlve  action"  and  "mod- 
ernization," the  navy  has  failed  to  mount 
a  strong  counter  offensive  against  the  liber- 
als and  "libbers"  who  don't  understand  the 
difference  between  taking  a  ship  to  sea  and 
operating  an  industrial  plant  at  home. 

We  agree  that  the  navy  is  encountering 
some  bad  times,  but  there  will  be  more  to 
come  if  the  "solutions"  are  left  to  the  same 
anti-military  crowd  that  Anderson  usually 
supports.  They  can't  even  keep  the  posial 
service  afloat  or  produce  a  workable  "en- 
ergy" bUl. 

If  an  overhaul  of  the  navy  is  needed,  let's 
get    back    to    the    drawing    boards — man:ied 
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by  qvuihfled  nai-y  personnel—  not  the  "think 
tank<i"  of  tbe  McN»mara  era.  Otherwiae.  we 
S9»r.  we  are  headed  for  the  scrap  and  salrage 
yard 


HALTD.'G  THE  PROLIFERATION  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IKBIAMA 
!N  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  United  States  first  successfuly  det- 
onated an  atomic  bomb  more  tfaan  tiiree 
decades  ago.  we  have  witnessed  a  frlght- 
ening  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
manufactm-ed  by  a  growing  nun^ser  of 
nations. 

The  two  superpowers  no  longer  retain 
tlieir  monopoly  over  these  v.eapooa  of 
massive  destruction.  As  the  spread  of 
nuclear  arms  continues,  the  potential  for 
a  nuclear  holocaust  increases. 

Thus  far.  efforts  to  obtain  iutematiou- 
al  agreements  alDied  at  cnrblxtc  the 
arailabitttj  of  nndear  weatxms  have 
been  disapixjtnttng.  and  the  anxiety  of 
nonnudear  states  has  increased.  It  Is. 
therefore.  Imperative  that  our  Tcry  best 
rntnds  continue  to  consider  the  problem 
of  access  to  weapons  of  such  devastating 
force. 

Earlier  this  year.  Alton  Frye,  a  seoior 
fellow  of  the  CoancU  on  Porelsn  Rela- 
tions, pnbttehed  In  the  New  York  Tknes 
Magazine  an  original  proposal  for  ciffb- 
Ing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  introduce  Mr.  Fttc's  ar- 
ticle. "How  to  Ban  the  Bomb:  Sell  It." 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscors: 

[From  the  New  York  "nmea  Magazine. 

Jan.  11,  1970] 

How  To  Ban  tot  Bomb:    S«i.l  Tt 

(By  Alton  Prye) 

I  lie  catalogtM  of  concern  grows: 

BraEU  aoqiilrea  a  complete  nuclear  proce^- 
Ing  capakiUty.  opening  tbe  way  to  a  poten< 
tlal  nuclear  weapon*  program. 

South  Attica  developa  pilot  faciUtXes  to 
process  nuele*r  material*  suitable  fur  botu 
peaceful  and  mlUtary  appUcatloiLs. 

Sizable  quantltlea  of  weapons-grade  plu- 
tonlum  are  aUeged  to  liave  been  diverted 
from  aa  Argentine  reactor. 

The  QoTernment  of  Japan  l8  out-e  a^aiu 
stalemated  over  the  tesue  of  ratifying  the 
Nuclear  Nonpcollferation  Treaty. 

An  .\merlcan  jownallst  repca-ta  confldeuily 
that  VS.  Intelligence  now  credits  larael  with 
10  assembled  nuclear  weapoue.  Egypt  U  re- 
ported to  seek  assistance  from  India  and 
China  to  begin  work  on  its  own  nuclear 
weapons. 

And  Libyan  leader  Muaiiuner  el-QadcUfl  U 
said  to  offer  Peking  cash  on  the  line  for  a:', 
operational  nuclear  weapon. 

THK  mS-iUM.  SIGNS  MOfNT 

Ti'.e  dismal  signs  mount  that  the  vnrld 
may  now  be  embarked  on  an  accelerating 
slide  toward  robatantlal  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  a  prospect  Tlewed  with  horror 
by  most  states  for  many  years.  Of  late,  con- 
cern has  centered  on  the  hazard*  posed  by 
the  expansion  ot  the  nuclear  power-generat- 
Ir^g  Industry  with  Us  collateral  production  ot 
weapons-grade  material.  Such  concern  1^ 
fully  warranted. 

A  senior  US.  official  has  said  off  the  record 
that  In  the  long  term,  either  no  nation  will 
have  nticlear  weapons  or  every  nation  v  lU  I 
wouUl  recast  the  point     Unles.-*  the  be'.iefits 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

at  deterrence  arv  extended  to  the  numy,  tlie 
few  wUI  not  continue  to  en)oy  UMttt*  benefits. 
Whatever  atabUlty  derives  from  the  relation  - 
stop  of  mutual  deterrence  between  the  great 
powers,  substantial  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  may  •w-ell  prove  lethal  to  It. 

SPP.FADINC   THE   BrNTXTTS   OF  DETERREJIl  £ 

That  Insight  spurs  hope  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  founded  on  a  com- 
mon Inltlarttre  by  the  United  States  and  the 
SoTlet  Union.  Snch  a  joint  policy  would  at- 
tempt to  enhance  deterrence  by  aprtiaittwg  It* 
benefits.  Bow  might  Um  aorleta  and  Amer- 
icans cooperate  to  discourage  proliferation? 
Some  specific  propoaAla  foUow.  They  center 
on  a  paradox :  To  dissuade  others  from  "pro- 
liferating." the  princlp*!  nuclear  powers  maj 
have  to  promise,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  support  proltferation  themselves. 
This  paradox  dictates  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide retaliatory  weapon*  to  aonnuclear 
countries  If  the;-  are  ever  attached  with  n'.i- 
c'.ear  bombs. 

Tbe  crucial  challenge  for  the  immediate 
future  1*  tbe  altered  peycbologlcal  climate 
that  has  emerged  In  the  wake  of  India's  en- 
try Into  ib»  n\iclear-«xptoatve«  club.  Kveii 
wtthln  the  American  Oovemnient,  a  not-eo- 
snkftle  change  In  atttttide  >•  apparent,  as 
fanners  devote  increasing  time  to  prob- 
leflos  of  survival  in  a  "prolif«-at*d  world.'* 
rather  than  to  the  old  Idtnl  or  stemming 
ppolLferatlon  itself. 

Is  It  possible  to  break  thli<  psychology  of 
despair?  Perhaps.  But  It  will  require  far  more 
Imagination  tn  design  and  boldness  In  execu- 
tion than  any  government  has  yet  dlqilayed. 
A  CMtXlnal  conalderatlon  relates  to  the  ftel- 
tngs  at  noDnuclear  state*  that  a  nooproIUer- 
atton  policy  dlKrlmlnate*  against  ttem  In 
tav«r  ot  the  nuclear  powers.  Tbe  lU  will  sown 
by  this  sense  of  dlBcriml nation  has  been  ac- 
companied by  contradictory  demands  that 
IXoflcow  and  Washington  take  the  lead  in 
devtalttg  metliods  to  nirtall  the  .«pread  of  nu- 
cle«tr  weapons. 
THs   STBATwrr    c^r   "vnrncAi.   pp.0LirER.\TTON'' 

Some  artful  commentators  have  contended 
that  the  on-going  strategic  competlttoa  be- 
tween the  United  State*  and  the  Soviet 
Union — daacrlbed  a*  "vertical  proUfera- 
Uoa" — jofltlfte*  tike  decision  by  India  and 
possibly  other  states  to  test  nuclear  explo- 
alves — "horizontal  protlferatlou,"  as  the  jar- 
gon puts  It.  This  Is  a  canard. 

The  technological  reflncuaeuts  coui'&lng 
through  the  Soviet  and  American  arsenals 
have  virtually  no  bearing  In  logic  or  In  poU- 
tlces  on  the  Inclinations  of  other  states  to  go 
nuclear.  Soviet  and  American  weapons 
threaten  each  other,  not  the  nonnnclear 
stafe=;.  If  the  South  Koreans  or  South  Afri- 
cans or  Pakistanis  or  Brazilians  build  the 
bomb.  It  will  not  be  because  of  fear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  will  use 
nuclear  weapcuij  against  them.  It  will  be 
becaii-e  each  of  those  states  fear<!  l»s 
i\e;ghbor.«.. 

Thtis  vi-e  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
Proliferation  is  prompted  by  regional  security 
threat.<^,  reinforced  by  amcnphous  ambitions 
for  prestige.  The  great  diversity  of  secnrlty 
problems  in  rarlans  regions  poses  a  fcormld- 
able  obstacle  to  any  uniform  plan  aimed  at 
Inhibiting  proliferation.  Yet  no  one  can  mis- 
construe the  paramount  question  pofied  by 
many  nonnuclear  states:  "if  we  forgo  nuclear 
weapons  and  one  of  our  neighbors  does  not. 
who  will  protect  !'•<  agalni.t  the  nuclea; 
thre,'>t'" 

The  qrw:.ii;  will  nf.i  tiov  ri  The  lii'.'.iul 
'leini'.ncls  b>  nonnuclear  states  :r>r  an  effec- 
tive fiec-ur'tv  euarnntee  consiimed  many  iio- 
sotiatine  hours  In  the  draftl'ig  of  the  N«.>i;- 
pro'.lferatk.u  Treaty  In  response,  the  United 
St^ti's.  the  Scvlet  Union  and  the  United 
l-'.'..:i<i^r.:  .'^■i]j,w>rted  a  U  N"    n'-'>!'i;  Uu  in  13t-H 
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that  pledged  to  seek  iaamedlate  Security 
CooncU  aotUxu  to  assist  nonnuclear  states 
Btih^tcd  to  nuclear  aggression  or  threats 
Xli*  vagueness  of  these  assurances  assiired 
only  that  they  were  promptly  discounted.  At 
tlie  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  review  confer- 
ence iB  Geneva  last  May,  calls  for  credible 
aeeorlty  guarantees  echoed  persistently 
tbioiigh  the  Palais  des  Nations.  The  time  baf 
come  to  aaeet  these  demands  furthrightly 

AN    TNT£CR.^Tn    AFPKOACH 

.^ii  integrated  approach  to  the  proliferatk'ii 
problem  should  contain  three  elements:  ( 1 1 
a  comprehensive  prohibition  on  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons,  (2)  prorlsion  for  access 
by  netuiaclear  states  to  nuclear  tech- 
nology for  peaceful  purposes  and  (3)  credi- 
ble arrangements  to  protect  iu>unuclear 
states  against  the  threat  or  use  of  nuclear 
weai>ons.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  It  within  their  power  to  satisfy 
each  of  these  requirements.  Unless  they  take 
more  vigorous  step*  to  do  so,  there  Is  little 
likelihood  that  all  n<mnuclear  state*  will 
exercise  restraint. 

Long  before  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  IMS,  Moscow  and  Washington  be- 
gan exploring  the  poasihUity  of  banning  all 
tests.  With  notable  exceptions  like  FYauce 
and  the  People's  BepuhUc  of  China,  most 
states  have  agreed  not  to  test  nticlear  ex- 
ploslvfs  In  tlie  atmosphere,  outer  space  f.r 
under  water.  A  prohibition  on  underground 
testing  remains  to  be  negotiated,  although 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
approached  agreement  en  limiting  under- 
ground tests  to  small-yield  devices.  However 
low  til*  threshold,  any  provlsiaci  for  oon- 
tlntied  testing  -nndergrotind  constitutes  a 
seriotis  loophole,  a*  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  test  explosion  was  weU  below 
the  threshold  being  considered  by  the  Soviets 
and  the  Americans. 

A  more  serious  Impediment  to  a  compre- 
hesuiv*  b&a  is  the  Soviet  demand,  bolstered 
by  India  and  certain  other  states,  that  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions — tised  to  dredge  har- 
txna,  excavate  canals  or  tap  underground  re- 
•oorces — ahonld  be  exempt.  The  United 
States,  whose  te6hnk;al  eommnnlty  donbts 
the  eoooomlc  vlaMllty  of  such  peaceful  ex- 
plosion*, ha*  oppo*ed  an  exemption  pri- 
marily because  at  the  posalblltty  that  they 
mlgiit  be  used  a*  a  cover  for  clandestine  mUi- 
tary  test*.  On  this  issue  the  discuesioiis  have 
deadlocked. 

A  fresh  approacli  could  break  thUi  lmpa&>««* 
and  pave  the  way  to  meeting  both  the  first 
and  the  second  requirements  otrtllned  above 

SUPER    POWEB    NXrCLEAX     EXCBA?;CX 

Tlie  United  States  should  now  abandon 
its  flat  opposltickn  to  an  exemption  and  pro- 
pose arrangements  along  the  following  lines : 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  wlshet; 
to  conduct  a  peaceful  nuclear  explosion,  it 
should  contract  with  the  United  States  t4> 
supply  the  device.  Similarly.  In  any  Instance 
In  which  the  United  States  requires  a  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosive.  It  sliould  purcha^i' 
the  device  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  each 
such  operation,  tlie  purchaser  would  provide 
Instrumentation  to  confirm  that  the  device 
met  agreed  specifications  and  that  it  did  not 
Involve  some  scheme  on  the  part  of  the 
seller  to  derive  military  data.  Independent 
analyses  by  Donald  Brennan  of  the  Hudson 
Institute  and  discussions  with  experts  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  confirm  tlie 
feasibility  of  this  approMdi. 

A  proposal  of  this  nature  «,ouId  ta'au.sfc>rui 
the  arduous  negotiations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  by  changiiig  tlie  questions  to  be 
lesolved.  Instead  of  attempting  to  establish 
a  ceiling  below  which  little  nseftil  mllltan,- 
testing  could  take  place  or  to  tailor  an  agree- 
ment to  existing  verification  capabilities,  the 
negotiations  «-Duld  fix  a  schedule  of  yleld.«. 
iTmn^ors'ifji.s.  and  cos'-,  for  varicvi?'  poare- 
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fuJ  nuclear  explosives,  nius.  straigihtforward 
technical  and  commercial  negotiations 
would  repUuse  ths  neaiiy  Intractable  prob- 
lems that  have  stymied  the  search  for  a 
comprehensive  test  prohibition. 

PEACEml-     NTTCLEAa     EXPL08IVXS     FOR     NONNTT- 
CUEAR    STATKS 

But  the  diplomatic  advantages  of  this  ap- 
proach go  much  ftuther  than  providing  a 
novel  opportunity  to  end  the  Soviet-Ameri- 
can dispute  over  tbe  comprehensive  test  ban. 
Having  negotiated  a  schedule  of  fees  for 
peaceful  explosives,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  In  accordance  with  their 
obligations  under  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty,  should  then  offer  to  make  available 
peaceful  nuclear  devices  at  cost  to  any  non- 
nuclear  state.  Other  nations  should  be  In- 
vited to  purchase  the  devices.  If  they  deem 
them  necessary,  from  either  Moscow  or  Wash- 
ington, with  the  other  major  nuclear  power 
supplying  the  instrumentation.  Nonnuclear 
states  would  be  assured  the  most  economical 
supply  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosives,  while 
both  superpowers  could  be  confident  that 
they  were  not  being  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

This  would  be  a  generous  response  to  the 
nonnuclear  states*  demand  for  nondlacrtinl- 
natory  access  to  peaceful  nuclear  technology. 
Since  tbe  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  binds  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  not  to 
include  research  and  development  costs  In 
their  charges  for  such  devices,  any  nuclear 
explosives  supplied  under  this  arrangement 
should  be  substantially  less  expensive  than 
those  a  nonnuclear  state  might  develop  on 
its  own.  In  many  governments,  furthermore. 
the  option  of  purchasing  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives  from  tbe  Soviets  or  the  Ameri- 
cans could  significantly  weaken  the  bureau- 
cratic pressiures  for  a  national  nuclear  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  more  subtle  consequences  of  ne- 
gotiating and  publishing  a  Soviet-American 
schedule  of  yields  and  costs  for  peaceful  nu- 
clear devices.  While  tbe  costs  aze  likely  to  be 
less  than  nonnuclear  states  would  Incur  In 
a  separate  program,  they  wlU  stlU  be  consid- 
erably higher  than  those  nations  might  an- 
ticipate. Many  Amelrcan  analysts  are  con- 
vinced Uiat  nuclear  devices  wQl  not  compare 
favorably  to  conventional  technologtes  for 
similar  applications.  Some  observers  suspect 
that  Soviet  development  programs  have  ob- 
scured the  true  costs  of  peaceful  nuclear  op- 
erations now  contemplated  by  llbaoow.  Dis- 
cussions on  this  proposal,  by  exposing  more 
fully  the  economic  factors,  could  lead  the 
Soviets  to  reassess  their  own  Interest  In  re- 
taining the  peaceful  nuclear  option. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
has  offered  to  assist  states  In  evaluating  po- 
tential peaceful  nuclear  operations  on  their 
own  territory,  but  no  state  has  requested 
such  assistance.  This  surely  implies  that 
there  Is  no  universal  passion  for  such  devices 
and  that  the  Issue  may  be  a  needless  barrier 
to  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  An  Initiative 
along  the  lines  sketched  here  would  repre- 
sent a  good-faith  effort  of  the  great  nuclear 
powers  both  to  damp  their  own  competition 
and  to  satisfy  the  concerns  of  nonnuclear 
states  that  they  not  be  denied  a  dramatic, 
albeit  dubious,  technology. 

CtTARANTEEING    THE    SECTrKrTT    OF    NONNTTCLEAK 
STATES 

The  bedrock  problem  would  remain,  how- 
ever :  the  necessity  to  provide  adeq\iate  guar- 
antees for  the  security  of  nonnuclear  states 
against  potential  nuclear  threats  by  their 
neighbors.  The  rising  fears  of  proliferation 
warrant  a  drastic  departure  from  the  timid 
declarations  heretofore  advanced  by  the 
major  powers. 

I  believe  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  now  announce  their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  a  commitment  to  extend 
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ntidear  deterrence  throughout  the  world. 
Bach  superpower  already  has  taken  a  large 
niunber  <rf  states  under  Its  nuclear  umbrella 
through  such  defense  arrangements  as  NATO 
and  tbe  Warsaw  Pact.  In  the  Interest  of  stem- 
ming the  tidal  movement  toward  prolifera- 
tion, they  should  now  Jointly  oonMder  a 
carefully  delimited  poUcy  of  providing  nu- 
clear assUtance  to  other  nations.  The  objec- 
tive would  be  two-fold:  first,  to  deter  the 
Bcqulsttlon  of  nuclear  weapons  by  additional 
states  and,  second,  to  deter  the  use  of  any 
weap<Hi8  they  do  acquire. 

STTPFLTING  NTICLEAR   WEAPONS   TO  THE  VICTIMS 

These  are  goals  of  historic  proportions  and 
only  trenchant  action  can  hope  to  achieve 
them.  In  the  context  of  SALT  and  of  related 
agreements  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war.  the  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  could  serve  the  cause  of  nonprollfera- 
tlon by  subscribing  to  the  foUowlng  poUcy: 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  terri- 
tory of  a  nonnuclear  state,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  undertake  to 
make  available  to  tbe  victim  a  comparable 
number  and  scale  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
which  to  retaliate. 

These  few  words  require  careful  examina- 
tion. Note  that  this  declaration  docs  not 
commit  either  nation  to  retaliate  on  behalf 
of  a  nonnuclear  state  attacked  with  nuclear 
weapons.  The  obligation  is  of  a  different 
order,  that  Is.  to  provide  a  commensurate 
retaliatory  capability  with  which  the  victim 
itself  could  respond  to  attack  by  Its  neigh- 
bor. Tlie  plan  envisages  quite  simply  that. 
If  country  X  attacks  cotmtry  Y  with,  for 
example,  10  nuclear  weapons  of  20  kllotons 
yield,  the  Soviets  and  Americans  wlU  provide 
country  Y  with  the  same  number  of  20  kilo- 
ton  bombs  for  a  retaliatory  strike. 

A  precise  formulation  of  this  plan  could 
offer  nonnuclear  states  the  benefits  of  a  de- 
terrent capability  without  the  costs  or  the 
risks  of  a  national  nuclear  force.  It  could 
greatly  mitigate  the  trend  toward  independ- 
ent nuclear-weapons  programs.  By  tapping 
the  vast  arsenals  of  the  superpowers  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  a  retaliatory  capability 
to  be  used  only  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack,  this  guarantee  would  help  eliminate 
the  need  small  countries  would  feel  to  match 
the  nuclear  forces  of  their  neighbors.  More- 
over, It  woiild  weaken  the  IncenUves  for  any 
state  to  go  nuclear,  since  Its  government 
would  know  that  Its  neighbors  could  acquire 
countervailing  capabilities  at  virtually  no 
cost.  Such  a  guarantee  would  alter  the  equa- 
tion In  every  region,  leaving  the  calculation 
to  show  Uttle  advantage  and  considerable 
risk  In  a  separate  nuclear-weapons  effort. 

THE  CLtm'S  FRESTTCE 

Some  may  argue  that,  guarantee  or  no,  one 
or  another  government  may  stUl  succumb  to 
nuclear  temptation  because  of  the  prestige 
presumed  to  accompany  membership  In  the 
nuclear  club.  WhUe  there  may  be  no  anU- 
dote  to  the  yen  for  prestige,  knowledge  that 
others  will  gain  commensurate  capabilities 
without  c<Hnparable  stress  should  reduce  the 
psychological  appeal  of  a  nuclear-weapons 
program.  One  cannot  disregard  the  capacity 
of  governments  to  defy  their  genuine  In- 
terests, but  only  a  foolish  regime  would  pur- 
chase nuclear  prestige  at  the  price  of  pro- 
viding Its  neighbors  with  assured  access  to 
simUar  weaponry. 

Should  such  a  guarantee  not  dissuade 
some  state  from  proceeding  with  a  nuclear- 
weapons  program,  it  would  remain  valuable 
as  a  deterrent  against  political  blackmail  or 
mUitary  use  of  nuclear  forces.  Furthermore, 
It  could  do  so  without  tbe  Introduction  of 
addltloiuil  nuclear  weapons  Into  the  troubled 
theater.  If  a  state  tests  a  nuclear  weapon 
and  Its  neighbor  Invokes  tbe  guarantee,  the 
Americans  and/or  Soviets  would  have  to 
undertake  consultations  on  methods  to  Im- 
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plement  the  assurances.  Since  most  states 
already  possess  modem  aircraft  suitable  for 
delivery  of  a  considerable  variety  of  nuclear 
bombs.  In  most  Instances  one  woiUd  expect 
at  that  point  to  begin  some  modifications  of 
a  number  of  tbe  local  country's  aircraft.  It 
would  probably  be  desirable  to  arrange  for 
remote  basing  of  planes  assigned  to  the 
nuclear  retallatmy  mission. 

THE  "TWO  kxt"  cuaramteb 

Some  special  training  for  nuclear-strike 
crews  would  be  necessary,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  nuclear  weapons  be 
handed  over  to  a  threatened  country  merely 
In  anticipation  of  a  possible  nuclear  attack. 
The  procedure  might  parallel  the  "two-key 
system"  employed  In  certain  NATO  pro- 
grams. This  system  would  assure  that  no 
weapon  ootiM  be  fired  wtihout  the  concur- 
rence of  the  supplying  nation,  which  would 
be  committed  to  release  the  weapons  only 
In  the  evmt  of  an  actual  nuclear  attack. 
Without  elaborating  further,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  Is  no  mechanical  reason  ar- 
rangements of  this  type  cannot  provide  a 
credible  and  effective  deterrent. 

Observe  that  this  guarantee  does  not 
vitiate  other  proposals  being  discussed  In 
different  forums.  It  is  wholy  compatible  with 
efforts  to  create  nuclear-free  zones;  under 
this  guarantee  such  zones  would  be  re- 
spected unless  and  until  other  parties  vio- 
lated them  by  conducting  an  actual  nuclear 
strike.  What  is  more,  this  proposal  Is  con- 
sonant with  the  so-called  no-first-use  poli- 
cies. By  l^ltlmlzlng  grants  of  strictly  re- 
taliatory weapons,  both  great  powers  would 
be  offering  a  more  effective  pledge  than  any 
yet  suggested  against  their  own  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  against  nonnuclear  states.  If 
either  used  nuclear  weapons  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  other  would  be  obligated 
to  supply  the  victim  with  the  means  to  re- 
spond In  like  fashion.  Properly  construed, 
the  guarantee  becomes  a  no-flrst-use  pledge 
with  real  teeth.  In  this  manner  It  offers  some 
protection  against  nuclear  blackmaU  or  at- 
tack even  by  one  of  the  existing  nuclear 
powers,  a  fact  that  should  further  commend 
it  to  nations  that  have  no  chance  of  match- 
ing the  forces  already  deployed  by  the  five 
nuclear  states. 

The  credibility  of  such  a  guarantee  would 
be  enhanced  by  its  joint  sponsorship.  Skep- 
ticism might  persist  that  the  great  powers 
vrould  actually  fulfill  such  a  conunltment, 
but  their  stated  obligation  to  do  so  would  In- 
ject a  degree  of  stabilizing  uncertainty  In  tbe 
deliberations  of  governments.  A  small,  be- 
leaguered country  might  be  reluctant  to  re- 
ly on  a  great  power's  promise  to  provide  it 
with  retaliatory  weapons,  but  so  long  as  pro- 
liferation has  not  already  occurred  In  a  re- 
gion, might  It  not  be  even  more  reluctant  to 
open  the  way  for  Its  local  enemies  to  acquire 
nuclear  bombs  from  the  superpowers? 

ThCTe  would  be  a  similarly  wholesome  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  the  major  powers 
themselves.  Each  would  have  to  assume  thst 
tbe  other  would  meet  Its  obligations  under 
the  guarantee,  at  least  with  regard  to  its 
friends.  This  calculation  should  encourage 
both  great  powers  to  apply  maxlmtim  politi- 
cal leverage  on  their  associates  not  to  In- 
augurate a  national  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
gram. In  a  number  of  vrays,  this  form  of 
security  guarantee  could  help  create  a  struc- 
ttire  <rf  Incentives  for  all  states  to  exercise 
restraint.  The  decision  to  go  nuclear  would 
become  much  tougher  than  It  Is  today. 

CHINA  IN  THE  CXTARANTZE  SYSTEM 

Eventually,  it  would  be  desirable  for  all 
nuclear  powers  to  participate  In  the  guaran- 
tee system.  Above  all,  the  Chinese  shoiUd  be 
welcomed,  since  Asia  could  be  a  region 
especlaUy  prone  to  proliferation.  Peking 
ought  to  perceive  Its  interest  in  forestalling 
a  situation  in  which  It  might  one  day  face 
enclrclem«it    by    hostile    governments    in 
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India,  Kor««.  Japan.,  Taiwan,  Pakistan  and 
IndontwU — aU  oT  which  might  well  go  uv- 
c'.ear  if  preauU  LncliAatloris  coutluue. 

XXaXA  AND  PAKISTAN 

ConaUler  how  this  program  might  temper 
a  parUcnlanj  llammabi*  reiatkmaiilp.  tm  in 
the  OM*  of  Di<bM  aiMl  Pakistan.  There  in  a 
premtoa  am.  laductng  New  Delhi  not  to  con- 
tinue testing  nxidsar  ezplofllvee.  The  decision 
to  develop  peaceful  nuclear  erploolves  wan  a 
close  oo*  tor  the  Itullan  Governmeu^.  and 
opponents  of  such  a  program  reiualn  in  high 
place*  tb/K».  It  presented  the  option  of 
cheaper  and  more  aultable  devicea  from  Uie 
SoTlets  and  Amftrtoana,  there  is  a  fair  chaiK^ 
that  India  would  awing  away  from  the  pres- 
ent patti.  Whan  the  recognlUoa  dawns  that 
carr^lag  tests  forward  would  quaMfy  Pakis- 
tan for  the  Soviet^Amerlcaji  nuclear  guar- 
aataa.  eould  an  Indian  regime  maintain  lt.-< 
current  policy?  I  doubt  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  protipect  ot  the 
guarantee  would  buy  time  for  Paktetan  to 
practice  a  restraint  It  la  now  raluotast  to 
ahow.  It  would  reduce  the  preasures  the 
Pakistanis  feel  to  prepare  for  the  day  wbeo 
India's  "peaceful"  techntrtogy  sires  weapons 
for  deployment. 

THE    KOREAS 

The  Koreas  present  a  Tcry  different  con- 
text, since  both  goremments  look  to  the 
patronag»  of  nrtclear  allies.  So  acute  haa  been 
the  concern  otw  a  revival  of  war  in  the 
peninsula  that  the  V.3.  Secretary  of  Defease 
has  explicitly  threatened  to  use  nuclear 
weapons — an  expression  designed  as  much 
to  discourage  Seoul  from  moving  toward  nu- 
clear weapons  as  to  deter  Pyongyang  from 
moving  toward  Seoul.  It  Is  not  certain 
whether  North  Korea's  allies  have  extended 
parallel  commitments,  but  the  area's  pre- 
carious stabtltty  could  be  bolstered  by  the 
proposed  guarantee.  Apart  from  the  basic 
impediment  to  either  side's  ambition  to  steal 
a  march  by  going  nuclear,  this  plan  would  In 
no  —ay  diminish  the  obstacles  to  Invasion  by 
th»  armies  of  Kim  n  Sung.  Nothing  in  the 
guarantee  would  preclude  the  defensive  use 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  either  by  the 
American  ally  or  under  a  contingent  two- 
key  arrangement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
against  forces  Invading  the  South "8  oum  terru 
torf.  Purthermore,  should  some  change  occur 
In  the  defense  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Korea.  Seoul  wtmld  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  assurance  of  a  nuclear 
umbrella,  if  the  North  were  to  obtain  its  own 
nuclear  forces.  For  this  reason,  a  long-term 
guarantee  provision  could  facilitate  the  grad- 
ual extrication  of  most  173.  troops,  as  South 
Korean  forces  gain  cMifldence  in  their  ability 
to  meet  any  conventional  threat 

ISKAO, 

Miudful  of  the  hazards  of  worbi-case  anal- 
ysis— it  is  hardly  surprising  that  a  guarantee 
would  be  more  useful  in  some  circumstances 
than  In  others — we  should  assess  perhaps  the 
most  troublesome  scenario:  an  all-out  con- 
ventional attack  threatening  the  destruction 
of  Israel.  In  that  ultimate  contingency,  Israel 
might  well  be  driven  to  assemble  and  use 
even  uate&ted  nuclear  devices,  assuming  it 
has  carried  them  to  near-completion.  But 
the  only  rational  use  would  be  against  the 
enemy  armies  concentrating  on  Israeli  terri- 
tory. To  direct  nuclear  attacks  against  Cairo 
or  Damascua  would  trigger  the  supply  of 
Soviet  and^'or  U.S.  retaUatory  weapons  to 
tl'.e  Egyptians  or  Syrians  for  possible  use 
against  Israel's  totally  vulnerable  heartland. 
Thus,  Israel  would  lose  any  plausible  option 
for  nuclear  pre-emption.  Just  as  the  Arabs 
would  know  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
mount  a  snea's  nuclear  attack  against  Israel 
without  facing  reprisals.  The  thesis  of  the 
g.uarantee  mechanism  is  that,  even  in  ez- 
iremii.  neither  the  IsraeUs  nor  the  Arabs 
ohould  And  nuclear  holocaust  acceptable. 

Iv.  rr>\',<r\,  t\^a  j;ro.Tt  power  involvements  lu 
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the  Vllddle  £ast  have  already  cani.Med  Arab 
aud  Israeli  leaders  to  couclude  that  neither 
aide  could  mount  a  nuclear  attack  without 
riskmg  a  aimUar  response  frooa  the  father's 
nuclear -ariiied  aaooclate.  iy>ised  though  tiiey 
may  be  on  the  brluk  of  a  competition  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  weapotia,  the  laraells  and  the 
A;-abr>  obviously  diaoern  no  advantage  In 
active  testing  and  deployment  of  such  sys- 
tem».  At,  a  siipplenieut  to  the  political  proc- 
ei^ies  that  led  to  Um  limited  Sinai  accom- 
uuxiatious,  the  joint  nuclear  guarantee  could 
mcKlerate  one  tf  tlie  most  volatile  elemcii,^ 
ill  *he  region 

li    SfC  !(     \    ClAr.  \.SfH:     NE(.C'n.\BLE' 

No  cue  sensitive  to  the  complexiUe.^  (<f 
these  problems  can  advance  a  proposal  with- 
out acluiowledglng  it.s  flaws.  Counsels  of  pei- 
lectioa  are  offered  only  by  charlatans.  A  cau- 
tioim  man  would  claim  only  that  this  pro- 
gram is  less  inadequate  than  prevailing 
policy.  It  will  require  intensive  discusaloua 
to  determine  whether  such  a  guarantee  is 
negotiable.  Initially  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  and  then  more 
widely  between  them  and  other  states.  There 
are  signs  In  the  sensitive  exchanges  at  SALT 
tliat  point  toward  abiding  Soviet  worry 
about  proliferation  and  possibly  a  willingness 
to  study  Joint  procedures  for  copinc  with  It. 
On  some  occasions,  the  United  States  has  dis- 
couraged Soviet  hints  of  interest  in  related 
discussions.  lest  the  talks  appear  to  be  di- 
rected against  China.  But  the  swelling  trend 
toward  proliferation  should  sweep  aside  the 
Soviota'  and  Americans'  diplomatic  coyness 
and  cure  their  reluctance  to  probe  antl- 
proUferatlou  measures  In  depth. 

A  Joint  approach  to  a  compreheaslre  test 
ban.  to  the  equitable  provision  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosives,  and  to  a  security  guaran- 
tee of  unwonted  patency  could  sstlsfy  the 
demands  by  nonnuclear  states  that  the  great 
powers  fulfill  their  special  reaponsfbllltlea  In 
this  area.  This  kind  of  common  effort  will 
gain  necessary  credibility  In  proportion  to 
Soviet  and  American  diligence  in  controlling 
their  own  arsenals. 

In  that  connection,  all  parties  need  to 
take  account  of  a  perverse  prospect.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  "vertical  prolifera- 
tion" between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  has  no  meaningful  retetion- 
shlp  to  "horizontal  proliferation."  But  the 
reverse  of  that  proposition  is  not  true.  To 
the  extent  that  additional  natloiis  deploy 
nuclear  weapons,  they  will  serloiwly  compli- 
cate the  chances  for  further  progreiw  in  11m- 
I^'te;  :he  superpowers'  forces. 

SALT    AKD    ABM    SYSTEiiS 

The  principal  achievement  of  the  strategic 
<irm.s  litnltatlou  talks  remains  the  treaty  pro- 
hibiting; deployment  of  antlballlstlc  mLsslle 
.'^ystem.s.  But  that  treaty  rests  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  neither  the  Soviets  nor  the  Ameri- 
cans covild  deploy  effective  defenses  against 
each  other.  There  remains  a  lingering 
temptation,  fostered  by  the  technical  bu- 
rw»ucracte«  In  both  countries,  to  deploy 
ABM  syste.Ti.s  against  threats  posed  by 
smaller  nuclear  powers.  That  temptation  al- 
most defeated  the  ABM  negotiations.  Fur- 
ther proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
undoubtedly  revive  pre«i,sure.s  to  deploy  thin 
ABM  networks,  which  In  tiu-n  would  exert 
tremendous  upward  prejwures  on  the  offen- 
sUs  forces  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  To  state  the  matter  starkly, 
wider  proliferation  could  well  trigger  a  ra-sh 
of  Soviet  and  American  respon.ses  that  coiald 
demolish  all  hope  for  iralor  t)reak'hro\ichs 
:n  irni'<  limitation. 

covri  rsiON 

Wo  ^;.,Md.  "aen.  a'  a  monie:;t  -.vlitn  luept 
h.indling  of  the  proliferation  problem  may 
well  Jeopardize  the  stability  of  the  Sovlet- 
.Amerlcan  strategic  relationship.  On  thnt 
score  alone  Mosiov  nnd  Washlnyton  shr«'.t!d 
he  .t.e;irchlri-.;  fnersterlcRlI'-  for  a  siil»;ihle  re- 
•.poi.^e  to  the  dreinai.is  they  shi>re. 
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History  lllumbBates  oar  erpeileuce,  birt 
11  obscures  our  vMstt.  In  »  straape  way. 
some  Ameo-ican  la*dets  share  wltli  Soviet 
rulers  a  sense  of  Itiatarical  Inevttabmty 
Their  .skeptical  reMUoag  oC  past  cxpertence 
blights  their  vision  of  future  poeelblUtles.  It 
makes  them  doubtful  that  proliferation  ci 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  prevented. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  remedy  for  incipien' 
proliferation,  Moscow  and  Washington  mttsi 
share  the  vision  of  a  world  order  in  whicl. 
nuclear  weaporw  are  a  demlnlshlng  rathe;- 
than  an  enlarging  factor.  And  that  vision 
mint  be  linked  to  conmion  objectives  and 
plausible  poHdes.  Without  such  a  shared 
vision,  the  like;-,  outcome  is  now  quite 
clenr 


BICYCLES:   A  SERIOUS  WAY  TO 
SAVE  ENERGY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cvi.iFor.MA 
I.N"  zar.  HOUSE  of  REPriESENTATX\"ES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaKfoml*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  auare  of  the  skepticism 
of  this  body  and  others  toward  what  Is 
pertxived  as  an  unccmventional  solution 
to  a  natJonal  problem.  For  this  reason,  I 
frequently  hesitate  to  encourage  policies 
or  programs  that  are  not  already  widely 
accepted  as  useful  and  valid  govern- 
mental policy.  Yet  nithout  governmental 
suKXtrt,  or  at  least  governmoital  toler- 
ance, many  unconventional  solutions  will 
be  blocked  at  their  Inc^tion.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  transportation  tech- 
nologies, such  as  salBns  ships,  lighter 
thsin  air  systems,  and  bicycles. 

Today.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  the  need  to  encourage 
bicycles,  and  the  value  of  eDoouraslng 
bicycle  use.  I  probably  do  not  need  to 
remind  my  coUettgnes  that  European 
cities  have  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
tJielr  transportatitm  needs  met  by  the 
bicycle.  Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  my  col- 
legues  of  the  use  of  the  bicycle  in  A&ia: 
we  have  all  seen  the  pictures  from  China. 
But  perhaps  I  do  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  great  bulk  of  the  bombs 
that  1^  e  dropped  in  Indochina  in  order  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  were  targreted  against  bicycles. 
We  obviously  did  not  succeed  in  cutting 
off  the  flow  of  supplies,  and  the  bicycle^ 
in  Vietnam  were  obviously  an  important. 
if  not  the  most  important  form  of  trans - 
poiiaon  for  military  purposes. 

With  this  as  preamble,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
resolution  that  was  adopted  by  tlie  Cali- 
fornia State  Energy  Resources  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Commission  on 
the  subject  of  bicycles.  Tlie  key  point  of 
this  resolution  is  that  while  bicycliny 
saves  energj-,  some  institutional  changeo 
will  have  to  occur  in  the  existing  tran.s- 
portation  system  to  encourage  bicycling. 
Among  those  changes  are  improving 
roads  to  allow  for  bicycle  use,  addition  of 
bicycle  parking  to  other  parking  facili- 
ties, and  provision  on  long-distance  pub- 
lic carriers,  such  as  buses,  trains  and 
planes,  for  bicycles  to  be  easily  trans - 
ix>rted. 

Tlie  main  u-e  of  bicydes  will  remain  in 
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the  under  5-mSe  trip  distanoe.  At  Oito 
distance.  blcydM  are  only  aBi^^  dower 
than  automobiles,  and  tarn  jmj  maeh 
nuure  energy  tSktieaL  At  dirt— y  Iks 
than  a  mOe,  for  e?en  a  daw  UtyrWat,  ttie 
bicycle  Is  faster  ttaan  the  aataBoUle. 
For  those  who  doubt  that  ttiey  can  ride  a 
bicycle.  I  sucgeEt  that  they  Tistt  ooie  of 
the  retirement  communities  in  the  coun- 
try and  observe  the  people  riding  thzee- 
wheel  cycles  oKnplete  with  a  showing 
cart. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  Insert  the  resoln- 
tlon  from  the  Cattfomla  Energy  Oommls- 
slon.  and  a  table  on  the  fad  that  would 
be  saved  with  certain  limited  substitu- 
tions of  the  blcyde  for  the  automobile  In 
urban/suburban  areas. 

The  resolution  and  the  efaart  follows: 

Statb  of  CAurouna,  Statb  Kmsbui  B^moa^EB 

CoNsavATioN  am  Dbvhxvmxmt  Cokmib- 

sxoir.  Rbsolutidn  No.  78-8S-10 

Whereas,  an  mcreasliig  nqnibai  ot  people 
are  riding  blcycdes  for  recreatlaa  and  basic 
transportation  because  they  find  ttiat  bicy- 
cling is  a  personally  efflctent.  enjorable,  eco- 
nomical, healthful  or  envtroomentaUy  satls- 
f  actory  means  of  mobility;  and 

Whereas,  this  Increased  populsrlty  has  re- 
sulted In  various  governmental  measures  to 
encourage  blcycltng;  and 

Whereas,  society  as  a  whole  would  be  bene- 
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lltod  by  tncreasod  snbstitntton  of  bicycling 
trips  for  uioiniing  trfpa,  by  tocwlng  the 
UcirBllBg  moiMItty  of  tlioae  wbo  do  not  drtrs 
nttaooMea;  and  by  combining  tlia  flezfble 
moMttty  of  Mcycles  wttk  9t»  longer  diBtanca 
e^iebiltty  at  pnbtte  tranaportatlon;  and 

fHw>piiy»,  tfae  benefits  of  Increased  bicycle 
me  wonld  Include  the  decreased  consumption 
of  motor  fuels  and  a  reduction  In  related  air 
pollution  endasions; 

It  Is  therefore  resolved:  That  the  State 
ISuerny  Beaources  Conservation  and  Develop- 
rnwnt  conunlsslon  supports  efforts  by  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  and  by  Individuals 
to  eiiuoursge  bicycling  for  recreation  and 
basic  transportation  piuposes;  and 

It  Is  further  resolved:  That  more  persons 
be  enoooraged  to  bicycle  more  mUes  by  such 


a.  Teaching  them  to  bicycle  safely  and  ef- 
fectively. 

!>.  iB^iroving  public  streets  and  highways 
for  bicycling  use  when  traffic  volume  jtistl- 
flea. 

c.  Providing  safe,  scenic,  pleasant,  recrea- 
tional bUtevays  separated  from  motor  traffic 
near  urban  areas  in  popular  recreation  areas. 

d.  Rovldlng  secure,  convenient  bicycle 
pairing. 

e.  wtMin^iragiTig  public  and  TffmnffT^*''-^  car- 
rlaes  to  aoo^ft  bicycles  as  baggage  so  the 
M^-jnJint  may  travel  by  bicycle  at  both  ends 
of  his  trip. 

f.  Providing  lost  cost,  low  maintenance 
overnight  stopping  faculties  stiltably  spaced 
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for  btasycUng  trips  along  routes  most  used 
by  btcyclMa. 

g.  Kneoaraglng  MeycUng  as  a  pabllc  par- 
ttdpaftion  vort  by  cuoperatlon  wttb  bicycl- 
ing organlxattonB  and  proniottng  both  com- 
petitive and  non-competitive  bicycling 
events. 

Dated:  March  S,  1976. 

Sr&TK  Kwsaui  Bmousobb  CoirsBrvAXioN 
Airo  DivKLoncxirr  CoiocBBiDK, 

RicHAKD  L.  SCATTixjir,  Prer<d«nt. 

EmacT  Use  ram  BicTcum  * 
Total  energy  use  for  bicycling — food,  bi- 
cycle manufacture  and  sale,  rqialm  and 
TnBintj.niLn«><»  tires  aud  bikeway  oonstruc- 
tlon  Is  estimated  at  1300  BTU/mile.  equiva- 
lent to  almost  100  mOes  per  gaOon.  The 
energy  requirement  for  urban  auto  travel  is 
11.000  ETU/mlle,  or  11.4  mUes  per  gaUon. 
Thus,  the  bicycle  is  over  eight  ttmea  as  en- 
ergy efficient  as  the  typical  urban  automo- 
bUe.  The  dollar  cost  of  auto  travel  for  wban 
trips  Is  7.2  cents  per  mile,  nearly  triple  the 
cost  of  bicycling  (2.6  cents  per  mile).  FOr 
trips  shorter  than  one  mUe,  the  bicycle  Is 
faster;  as  the  trip  length  Increases,  the  tem- 
poral advantage  of  cars  grows  rapidly.  How- 
ever, the  average  time  penalty  per  trip  un- 
der 5  mUes  Is  only  six  mlnatew. 


1  Data  Is  tor  1971.  and  is  derived  from  Eric 
Hirst,  "Kncrgy  Use  for  Bleyeiing'*  Yor  the 
AEC.  Oak  EUdge  National  Laboratories,  Feb- 
ruary. 1974.  Table  3. 


TABLE  l.-AHNUAL  FUa  SAYINGS  AOIlEWkBU  BY  SUBSTITUTION  OF  THE  BICYCLE  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  TRAVa 
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.... 
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9.2   t27MMmifBL 

«  Lotd  Uctof  Is  (Meratly  1.9  to  2.0,  how«w.  LS  it  d«t««l  OMHiiu  »sl  Wf  the  time  the  extri  perso.  in 

the 

car  will  b*  Just  (oing  (or  the  ride. 

ONE  NEW  YORKER'S  LOVE  FOR  HER 

crTY 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  IfKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  March  IS,  1976 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  deeply  moving  composition 
written  by  a  former  constltumt  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Miriam  Brandwein.  Mrs.  Brand- 
weln  is  80  years  old,  and  although  die 
now  lives  in  a  nursing  home  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  she  spent  most  of  her  life 
in  New  York  Ctty. 

Mrs.  Brandwein  retains  her  love  for 
her  city,  and  speaks  ek)quently  of  what 
it  has  meant  to  her  and  to  generatiain 
after  generation  of  Immlgrantg.  I  am 
proud  and  delighted  to  be  able  to  bring 
her  words  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
X  Wnx  PaAT 
(By  Miriam  Brandwein) 

I  plclced  up  a  magaalfia  ttia  oUier  day  and 
read  tliat  New  Tork  City  is  golag  bankn^)* — 
and  nobody  wants  the  Prcaidmt.  or  anybody 
that  bxks  authority,  to  baU  out  N«fv  Yoik.  I 
felt  BO  hurt — aa  If  a  relatlva  of  miiM  would 
be  In  need.  I  tbought.  how  can  X  he^  you. 


New  Tork,  dear?  Ton  were  so  good  to  me. 
I  eame  to  your  shores  wlien  I  was  only  six- 
teen years  old.  X  was  poor,  lonely  and  fright- 
enad.  The  Iiady  at  your  harbor  welcomed  me. 
and  I  walked  your  sidewalks  ftee  of  fiear.  Oh. 
wooM  I  like  to  help  you.  dear  New  TorkI  But 
yon  need  billions — and  X  am  eighty  years  old 
now  and  Uve  at  the  Hebrew  Home  of  Greater 
Washington.  X  have  no  check  book,  and  If 
I  would  have  one  I  couldnt  write  a  billion 
on  a  check.  I  dont  know  how  many  zaeros  a 
binion  hasl  X  learned  your  language,  but  I 
never  wrote  a  billion.  So  m  pray  for  you. 
dear  New  Torkl  Maybe  those  that  have  bil- 
lions win  listen  to  my  prayers. 

I  walked  your  sldewallcs  free  for  fifty-five 
yeaiB.  X  worked  in  yotir  factories.  X  slumped 
tn  your  stores.  I  ran  to  your  places  of  learn- 
ing. X  wanted  to  sit  near  to  the  lecturers,  not 
to  miss  a  word,  so  X  ran.  It  was  £ree.  I  met 
my  loved  one  in  New  Tork.  I  was  so  proud 
to  ride  with  b<m  on  a  6th  Avenue  bus  when 
he  was  wearing  the  XJS.  Army  uniform  In 
the  first  World  War.  I  bcid  the  stn^w  of  your 
subways  trolley  cars  when  I  was  riding  on 
them.  I  watched  my  children  go  to  your 
schools  and  graduate  your  great  collages.  X 
was  healed  in  your  boapttals  when  I  was 
sick.  I  BpokA  the  Jewish  language  free.  How 
great  you  are,  dear  New  Toik!  From  vh^e  X 
come,  stones  were  thrown  at  me  when  I  spoke 
Jewish. 

You  wQl  overcome  yom:  problems.  New 
Tork  dear!  And  when  Ood  will  caU  ma  to 
rest.  X  wm  go  back  to  New  Tork  wbere  my 
loved  one  is  resting,   and  wltb  my  eyes 


closed.  I  will  pray  for  you.  I  thank  you  for 
letting  me  oome  to  your  diores  and  enjoy 
my  lite,  ttiat  we  an  liav*  tte  tight  to  Uve. 
no  matter  what  language  we  i 


AMERICA'S  LAST  COLONY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CAUFOamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Newspaper  Guild  which  was  brought 
to  my  attention  earlier  today.  The  letter 
urges  House  ai^roval  of  legislation  to 
provide  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
representation  In  Congress.  Tlie  people 
of  the  District  are  entitled  to  their  fun 
representation  and  parUdpation  In  Gev- 
emmoit.  and  I  bdieve  that  this  message 
should  be  heeded  by  us  an : 

ICaikjh  10,  1976. 
The  Newspaper  Ouild,  I'm  sure  you  know, 
has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  all 
measures  that  would  end  the  Xllstilct  of 
Cotumhia's  status  as  "Amerioa'a  last 
calony."  The  Congress  took  a  major  step 
toward    liberating   District    residents   from 
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aecond-claas  cltizeushlp  when  It  granted 
tbem  home  rule.  We  hope  It  will  finish  the 
Job  thU  month  by  adopting  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280  or  other  measures  that  will  grant 
the  District  full  voting  representation  in 
Tongress. 

Newspaper  Guild  conventions  have  re- 
f.eatedly  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  full 
voting  representation  as  well  as  home  rule. 
Our  1972  Convention  noted  that  the  situa- 
tion of  District  relsdents  ■flies  .squarely  In 
the  face  of  the  tenet  that  participation  by 
the  ciltzenry  In  their  government  at  all  levels 
is  the  basic  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment." 

There  can.  Indeed,  be  uo  legitimate  reastju 
for  continuing  to  deny  anyone  full  partic- 
ipation in  government  Just  because  he  hap- 
pens to  live  In  the  nation's  capital.  I  hope 
that  you  will  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  assure  that  enough  House  members  share 
this  view  to  pass  Joint  Resolution  280  when 
It  comes  up  for  a  vote  March  18. 
Respectfully. 

Chabi ts  A   Perlik.  Jr., 

Presidfnt 


A  SOFT  SPOT  FOR  WEAK  BANKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSAC  HUSETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Monday,  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gtov- 
ernment  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Consumer,  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, on  which  I  serve,  is  currently  In- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  James  Smith,  over  con- 
gressional access  to  bank  examination 
reports  In  his  possession.  The  subcom- 
mittee needs  to  look  at  the  reports  in 
order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Comptroller's  regulation  of  the  Na- 
tion's 4,700  national  banks  during  a 
period  of  overspeculation  followed  by 
sharp  recession.  Regrettably,  Mr.  Smith 
seems  far  more  interested  in  preserving 
the  cozy  and  confidential  relationship 
his  ofBce  maintains  with  the  banks  it 
regulates  than  In  ensuring  that  these  key 
financial  institutions  are  run  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  He  has  twice  refused  to  per- 
mit the  subcommittee  to  examine  the 
documents  it  needs  to  carr>-  out  its  over- 
sight responsibilities. 

I  have  included  below,  for  tlie  interest 
of  my  colleagues,  an  article  from  Nation 
magazine  of  March  6,  1976,  which  des- 
cribes some  of  the  recent  failures  of  our 
Federal  bank  regulators.  The  author, 
Gordon  Weil,  has  conducted  considerable 
research  on  this  issue  and  is  the  author 
of  "The  Consumer's  Guide  to   Bank.>i.' 

The  article  follows : 

A  Soft  Spot  For  We.*k  Banks 
(By  Gordon  L.  Weil) 

■Jimmy  Smith  glories  in  hanging;  all  his 
service  club  plaques  on  the  wall,  but  be 
spends  more  time  framing  them,  than  earn- 
ing them,"  says  an  old  South  Dakota  friend 
of  the  U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
James  Smith  watches  over  some  4.700  na- 
tional banks,  holding  about  three-fifths  of 
all  bank  assets,  with  what  some  in  Congress 
believe  to  be  an  attitude  of  "benign  neglect." 
Some  of  the  biggest  of  "his"  banks  are  in 
serious  trouble. 

Snaith  must  feel  these  day.-*  a  bii  like  the 
CIA's  WiUIam  Colby.  Confidential  Usta  of 
problem  banks,  prepared  by  his  staff,  have 
'oe»>n  leaked  to  the  press,  and  hr«'-e  focused 


wide  public  attention  on  the  woes  of  such 
galnts  as  Chase  Manhattan  and  Citibank. 
But  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  they  have  been 
criticizing  the  CIA  for  what  It  has  done,  the 
Comptroller  Is  attacked  for  what  he  hasn't 
done — beyond  collecting  those  plagues. 

Bankers  take  risks  and  make  mistakes, 
'Aliich  !.•>  only  human  and  tolerable  within 
limits.  It  is  the  Job  of  the  bank  regulators 
to  protocl  the  public  bv  making  sure  the 
llmlt.s  are  observed.  Ii  nppenrs  that  Smith 
hasn't  done  that  J<>b 

A  iirttlve  of  Soutli  Drtkota.  Smith  spent 
seven  years  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Sen.  Karl 
Mundt,  who  wafl  then  In  hta  heyday  aa  the 
Senate's  conservative  curmudgeon.  Says  a 
lOHU  who  knew  Smith  well  at  that  time:  ■'He 
was  thf  front  man  He'd  meet  with  the  folks 
and  .shake  hands  His  greate.st  responsibility 
wu.*!  o{)ening  the  office  door  in  ttie  morning." 
He  did  .si>  well  a.-*  a  glad-hander  that  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  Job  as  public  relatlon.s  man 
for  the  .^lPerican  Bankers  Association.  There 
he  met  David  Kennedy,  a  big  banker  from 
Chicago,  and  when  Nixon  made  Kennedy 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury.  Smith  became  his 
adminl.>;tratlve   assistant,    then    Comptroller 

It  is  a  key  position  and.  in  practice,  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  Often  the  Comptroller 
is  a  political  appointeee  and  occasionally  he 
can  Snd  himself  in  the  center  of  controversy. 
But.  perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Smith  seems  to  have  a  soft  spot  for 
weak  banks.  He  has  already  presided  over 
the  three  lHit;e.->l  buu'.i  failures  in  American 
history. 

The  first  was  the  United  States  National 
Bank  (USNB)  of  .San  Diego,  owned  by  C.  Arn- 
holt  Smith  (Uu  relation).  Deposits  there 
skyrocketed  in  the  early  1970s  and  Arnholt 
Smith  used  a  h<.vu,e  share  of  them  to  finance 
doubtful  loans  tn  himself,  his  friends,  his 
relatives  and  fticir  businesses.  Thafs  called 
"self  dealing.  '  and  It's  a  bad  banking  prac- 
tice However,  Arnholt  had  a  good  friend  by 
the  name  of  Nixon,  and  the  Comptroller 
seemed  not  to  notice  these  loans.  Then,  when 
the  bank  began  to  run  short  of  cash,  he 
was  slow  to  declare  USNB  insolvent. 

The  second  was  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  on  Long  Island  Michele  Sindona,  some- 
thing of  a  mystery  man  of  International  fi- 
nance, owned  a  big  piece  of  FYanklln  Na- 
tional. When  the  bank  began  to  lose  sub- 
stantial sums  on  Its  foreign  currency  trans- 
actions, word  spread  that  it  was  in  trouble. 
It  failed  to  pay  Its  quarterly  dividend.  Sin- 
dona tried  to  salvage  his  position  by  assign- 
ing his  voting  riyhts  In  the  bank  to  none 
other  than  David  Kennedy,  who  had  stepped 
down  as  Treasury  Secretary.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1974.  as  Franklin  National's  fortunes 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Smith  .sounded  like 
the  public  relations  man  he  had  once  been. 
He  kept  assuring  the  financial  press  that  the 
bank  was  solvent.  Depositors  were  not  im- 
pressed and  went  on  withdrawing  their 
funds.  Finally.  Smith  admitted  that  he  had 
been  "remiss"  in  his  handling  of  the  matter, 
closed   the  bank  down,  and  it  was  sold. 

Tliese  were  not  isolated  cases.  Tliree 
months  after  the  full  of  Pr.mklin  National, 
Security  National,  another  Long  Island  bank, 
went  under.  In  February.  Hamilton  National 
Bank  of  Chattanooga  became  the  third  larg- 
est bank  failure  in  American  history. 

The  recent  pre.ss  leaks  have  shown  that, 
while  few  other  big  banks  may  have  to  close 
their  doors,  they  have  been  poorly  managed 
and  poorly  regulated.  In  the  1960s,  the  bank- 
ing game  changed.  Where  previously  bank- 
ers had  waited  for  deposits  to  flow  In  and 
then  doled  them  out  in  the  form  of  loans. 
they  discovered  that  by  issuing  certificates 
of  deposit  they  could  raise  large  sums  of 
money  which,  unlike  ordinary  deposits,  were 
not  payable  on  demand,  but  only  after  a 
stipulaieU  time.  Then  ihey  sent  officers  on 
tht'  road,  just  like  traveling  salesmen  The 
product  they  were  sellint;  was  loans. 

That  worked  well  as  lon^'  as  the  economy 
kept    ixximlni:     But    the    rece«;sIon    turned 


many  of  those  loans  into  bad  bete.  The  banks 
sustained  sizable  losses  as  they  wrote  such 
loans  off  their  books.  When  banks  lose 
money,  depositors  worry. 

When  Smith's  examiners  go  Into  a  bank, 
they  don't  check  the  math  on  your  check- 
ing or  savings  account;  they  check  the  qual- 
ity of  loans.  It  Is  now  obvious  that  they  did 
little  or  nothing  to  discourage  the  banks 
from  making  high-risk  loans  that  could  not 
be  repaid  If  the  economy  turned  down. 

The  C-)mptroller  Is  not  the  only  bank 
regulator  and  does  not  deserve  all  of  the 
blame  for  today's  problems.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  responsible  for  the  same  na- 
tional banks  as  the  Comptroller,  plus  1,000 
state  banks.  But  it  leaves  the  examination 
of  the  national  banks  to  the  Comptroller, 
and  pays  close  attention  only  to  those  banks 
which  are  part  of  holding  companies. 
Ihrough  these  holding  companies.  It  allowed 
banks  to  get  into  the  real  estate  business  by 
financing  real  estate  Investment  trusts 
(REITSs).  Andrew  Brimmer,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  thinks 
thai  was  a  mistake,  but  once  banks  had  the 
authority.  Brimmer  says,  he  and  other  mem- 
k>ers  of  the  board  "encouraged"  them  as  a 
way  of  bolstering  the  real  estate  market 
Brimmer  is  a  bit  tart  when  he  remarks  that 
some  of  his  former  colleagues  now  prefer  to 
remember  that  they  merely  ■■tolerated^' 
REITs,  which  began  to  collapse  because  of 
the  rpcesslon.  He  feels  that.  In  view  of  lt.s 
earlier  encouragement  to  the  banks  to  gel 
Involved,  the  Fed  ■ought  to  have  more 
understanding^'  of  their  problems,  meaning 
that  It  should  have  protected  the  banks' 
assets  through  loans. 

Beyond  Us  inconsistent  policy  on  REITs, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  a  lax  regulator. 
Traditionally,  one  of  its  seven  members  is 
a.ssigned  responsibility  for  Its  regulatory 
functions.  But  since  197.3,  when  Jeffrey 
Bucher.  a  glass  company  executive  with  no 
banking  experience,  was  given  that  Job  for 
a  short  time,  board-level  supervision  has 
been  almost  nonexistent  Stephen  Gardner, 
the  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  Just  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  and  a  former  officer 
of  Philadelphia's  Oirard  Bank,  is  about  to 
take  over  the  regulatory  Job. 

The  Fed  and  various  Comptrollers  have 
tangled  on  policy  matters.  But  with  Smith 
as  Comptroller,  conflicts  have  arisen  on  the 
operational  level.  Although  the  Comptroller's 
staff  Is  supposed  to  examine  national  banks 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  well,  it 
has  not  turned  over  Its  full  reports  to  the 
Fed.  In  fact,  the  board  is  forced  to  pay  $100 
for  a  copy  of  any  report  of  a  bank  examina- 
tion. Yet  with  the  main  focus  of  its  atten- 
tion on  monetary  policy  and  International 
finance,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not  made 
much  fuss  about  being  treated  like  a  poor 
relation. 

The  two  questions  that  most  concern  peo- 
ple now  are  whether  more  banks  will  fail  and 
what  can  be  done  to  Improve  government 
regulation.  Brimmer  reports  that  his  phone 
is  ringing  constantly  with  people  calling  to 
seek  reassurance  in  the  wake  of  the  leaks 
of  the  list  of  banks  In  trouble.  He  tells  them 
they  .should  not  worry.  Even  the  hardest  hit 
of  the  big  banks  have  not  had  to  dip  into 
capital  to  cover  losses.  They  are  still  turning 
a  profit.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve 
simply  wont  let  banks  fall  if  there  is  a 
danger  to  depositors  and  to  the  economy. 
(The  USNB.  Franklin  National,  Security  and 
Hamilton  National  Bank  were  all  taken  over 
by  other  banks,  with  no  Interruption  in 
.service,  ( 

Some  people  wonder  if  the  Federal  Re-serve 
can  step  in  now,  when  It  failed  to  do  so 
back  during  the  depression.  The  answer  to 
that,  .says  Brimmer,  Ls  that  In  those  days  it 
could  not  loan  money  to  banks  which  badly 
needed  cash  to  meet  depositor  demand  ex- 
cept on  the  highest  grade  collateral,  which, 
of  cotir«ie,  the  banks  didn't  have.  It  wasn't 
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until  1935,  Brimmer  says,  that  the  Fed  was 
given  the  right  "to  lend  on  green  cbeese" 
or  any  other  collateral,  provided  five  board 
members  agreed.  Thus,  If  there  were  a  run 
on  the  banks.  It  could  be  easily  headed  olT  'by 
the  Fed  pumping  all  cash  needed  Into  tlie 
system.  The  banks  could  then  repay  the 
I^pns  a-s  deposits  flowed  back. 

The  Comptroller's  office,  particularly  with 
Jtr.  Smith  in  charge,  does  not  seem  long  for 
this  world.  In  January,  when  the  furor  over 
the  leaked  lists  was  Increasing,  Sntltta  took  a 
two- week  swing  around  the  European  capi- 
tals. That  was  a  move  sure  to  spur  refcmn. 
The  Federal  Reserve  would  like  to  be  aa- 
sitjned  all  regulatory  functions  (except,  of 
course,  over  those  state  chartered  banks 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Federal  He- 
serve  Sjrstem) .  But  former  Fed  employees  be- 
lieve that  regulation  will  always  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  more  glamoroos  fields  of 
monetary  policy  and  International  finance. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  Is  pushing  for 
a  single  new  agency  to  replace  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Comptroller  as  regulators 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insm-ance  Corpora- 
tion's examination  functions.  The  Comp- 
troller's office  has  demonstrated  that  no  such 
powers  should  be  vested  in  a  single  person, 
so  Proxmlre's  panel  might  include  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Fed,  the  FMC,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  pub- 
lic members.  One  top  state  banking  ofBclal 
favors  the  inclusion  as  well  of  agencies  that 
regulate  savings  and  loans.  In  addition,  be 
suggests  that  state  banks  could  also  be  ex- 
amined by  this  single  agency,  If  statea 
wanted  to  hire  it  for  the  pvirpoee.  He  worries 
that  state  bank  examiners  usually  get  as 
chummy  with  the  bank  ofDcers  they  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  regulate  as,  say,  James  Smith  got 
with  his  banks. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
are  determined  to  act,  because  they  fear  an 
erosion  of  public  confidence  In  the  banking 
s>-5tem  as  a  resolt  of  leaks.  Arthur  Bums 
now  wants  something  done  because  ha  wor- 
ries that  banks  wUl  stop  taking  the  normal 
and  necessary  rUks  In  making  loans  If  their 
past  mistakes  remain  In  the  spotlight.  The 
banks  themselves  dont  like  the  Idea  of  a 
single  regulatory  agency,  because  they  will 
have  to  give  up  their  special  relationship 
with  the  Comptroller,  who,  under  the  law, 
they  support  through  annual  asseesments. 
But  even  the  banks  now  favor  more  dis- 
closure about  their  condition,  and  the  Bank 
of  America  has  announced  It  will  publish 
more  about  itself  no  matter  what  Wash- 
ington decides. 

Meanwhile,  people  seem  to  be  adjusting  to 
the  recent  revelations  about  banking  and 
regulatory  problems.  They  may  not  be  bi4>py, 
but  there  Is  no  panic,  nor  should  there  be. 
In  Boston,  where  they  dont  usually  take 
these  matters  lightly,  there's  even  a  budding 
rock  group  called  '■Why  Banlcs  Fall." 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago  today,  on  March  14,  1776,  the  Conti- 
r.?ntal  Congress  recommended  to  the 
colonies  that  they  Immediately  disarm  all 
those  person.^: 


Who  are  notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
cause  of  America,  or  who  have  not  associated, 
and  shall  refuse  to  associate,  to  defend,  by 
arms  these  United  Colonies,  against  the  hoe- 
tfle  attempts  of  the  BrftUh  fieets  and 
armlee  .  .  . 

The  recommendation  to  disarm  the 
Loyalists  was  triggered  by  the  belief  that 
measures  taken  to  defend  Ne'w  York 
would: 

Be  totally  fruiileas  unless  some  precau- 
tions (were)  taken  with  respect  to  the  .  .  . 
(enemies)  of  American  Liberty  nested  in  the 
very  q;>ots  where  they  can  do  the  greatest 
mischief  Queens  County  and  Btaten  Island. 


MORE  ON  THE  WATERGATE 
CX>VERUP 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

aw  GKoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Mke  to  share  with  my 
coDeagues  the  background  story  of  the 
media  coverup  of  those  who  had  prior 
knowledge  of  the  Watergate  scandal 
AIM  Report  published  by  Accuracy  in 
Media,  Inc.,  for  February  1976,  reported 
on  the  gyrations  of  those  who  control 
the  press  when  confronted  with  the 
Watergate  coverup  story. 

Two  articles  from  the  Februai-y  1976, 
AIM  Report  follow: 

Aim  Blows  Wat^bgate  PRioR-Knowiiuiai 

COVEKUF 

The  reaction  to  the  exposure  In  the  De- 
cember AIM  Report  of  the  fact  that  tlie  top 
brass  In  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  odunmlst  Jack  Anderson  were  tipped 
off  about  Watergate  lu  April  1972  was  fasci- 
nating. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmotid  Inserted  the  en- 
tire AIU  B^ort  article  In  the  Congressional 
Raoocd  of  January  19.  1976  (p.  S  87) .  Smn- 
ator  Thurmond  said  that  the  story  referred 
to  unroBOlved  questions  and  raised  the  possi- 
bility that  political  misdeeds  were  a  two-way 
street.  The  Senator  noted  that  AIM  had 
taken  the  nation's  news  organizatlona  to 
task  for  falling  to  pursue  the  subject  ade- 
quately, but  he  said  it  was  ultimately  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  "to  seek  and  find 
complete  answers  to  questions  raised  alx>ut 
both  sides  of  the  political  fence." 

Although  the  AIM  Report  is  seui.  to  many 
of  the  top  people  in  the  national  news  media, 
the  silence  from  the  media  was  deafening. 
We  checked  with  a  number  of  top  editors 
and  reporters  to  see  what  their  reacuoa  to 
the  story  was. 

The  editor  of  The  Washhigiou  Stai-  said  ii 
was  Interesting  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
stories  still  hanging  over  that  he  wanted  to 
do  something  about.  I'he  managing  editor 
of  The  Washington  Post  said  he  had  turned 
the  story  over  to  Watergate  star  reporter, 
Robert  Woodward.  We  were  not  successful  in 
our  efi'orts  to  reach  Woodward.  A  reporter 
for  The  Mew  York  Times  expressed  amaoe- 
meut  that  the  story  had  never  been  covered 
by  The  Tlmey.  The  e-ecutlve  editor. of  the 
Associated  Press  said  they  dehuitely  planned 
to  do  a  story  on  the  basis  of  Fi'ed  Tliompson's 
book,  which  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  prior- 
knowledge  .st-jry.  We  did  not  talk  to  a  shigle 
licv.-sman   who   tliov.i;!'.!    tiint   this  .vtorv  wab 


not  worthy  of  news  coverage,  but  still  no 
stories  appeared  In  the  national  media. 

AIM  decided  that  the  only  way  to  pene- 
trate the  newsprint  curtain  would  be  by 
buying  space  In  one  of  the  large  papers  to 
teU  the  story.  We  ftit  that  this  woiild  have 
two  desirable  results.  It  wotild  bring  to  wide 
attention  a  story  that  ought  to  have  been 
told,  and  It  would  demonstrate  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  safely  assumed  that  matters 
of  thts  kind  could  be  quietly  swept  under 
the  rug  by  nhlnk-aUke"  editors. 

We  described  our  plan  to  a  number  of  our 
contributors  and  sought  their  endorsement 
and  support  for  financing  the  ad.  The  re- 
sponse was  great.  Within  a  week  we  had 
enough  money  In  hand  to  pay  for  a  full- 
page  ad  In  The  Washington  Post,  costing 
$8,300.  We  were  able  to  reprint  the  entire 
story  from  the  December  ATM  Report  In  The 
Washington  Post  on  February  4. 

We  want  to  thank  those  contributors  who 
came  through  so  qulcldy  and  enthusiastical- 
ly with  the  financial  support  that  made  this 
breakthrough  possible. 


Priob  Knowlisce  of  WaTERGAT£ 
On  1/23/75  AIM  wrote  to  CBS  about  their 
having  caiae  Into  posaeaslon  of  a  copy  of  the 
suppressed  report  prepared  by  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Ervln  Committee  on  the  prior 
knowledge  ot  Watergate  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  columnist  Jack 
Anderson.  We  asked  whether  CBS  had  made 
any  lUTestlgatloa  of  this  matter  and  why  It 
tiBS  not  rqxnrted  to  the  American  people. 

We  received  this  reply  from  BlU  Small, 
■Vice  President  of  CBS  News:  "You  have 
written  me  about  a  Watergate  document 
which  was  not  Involved  In  a  CBS  News 
broadcast.  I  make  It  a  practice  to  discuss 
material  which  we  broadcast,  not  matters  of 
spfimlatlop." 

In  other  wofds,  this  was  one  Watergate 
leak  that  was  not  reported,  and  CBS  would 
not  say  why. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  Ttm  RAILSBACK 

OF   njLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  shwe  with  my  colleagues  a  poem 
written  by  BCss  Kathnm  L.  Knouse  of 
East  Moline,  m.  Her  poem  entitled  "200 
Years  of  Precilam"  reflects  a  very 
thoughtful  consideration  of  what  the  Bi- 
centennial reaUy  means.  I  encourage 
ethers  to  stop  and  consider  what  the 
Bicentennial  means  to  them,  as  well: 

Two  HI7MDB£D    Yi:ARS    OF    FlUIEDOM 

I  By  Kaihi-yn  L.  Knouse,  age  9) 

Y-ox  200  years  we. 

Have  long  been  free. 

We  are  lucky  to  have  come  all  this  way. 

And  now  we're  the  strongest  country  to  stay. 

It    started   when    Columbus   discovered   the 

land, 
Tlieu  ihe  Pilgrimf^  canic  in  a  baud. 
Next  tliere  were  13  colonies  laid. 
And  a  flag  was  made. 
Our  country  began  to  grow. 
Then  our  flag  needed  stars,  you  know. 
More  and  more  land  was  found, 
.\nA  o\ir  flas  chsnf»ed  ertnind. 
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Now  tho  states  are  50, 

Isn't  that  nttty? 

And  on  the  flag  there  are  SO  stars. 

That  doesn't  mean  there  are  60  oars. 

More  and  more  people  are  coming  this  way. 

To  rind  a  bouse  and  to  stay. 

A^'e    imve   built   houses,   cities,   planes,   and 

many  other  things. 
uiiy  '.ve  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings! 

V.V  ■^re  rich  In  food,  money,  and  farmland  to 

grow. 
Ai;ci    we  also  have  the  land   to  enjoy,  you 

know. 
We   ijave  mountains,  beaches,  flowers,  and 

other  places. 
Let's  protect  these  spaces. 
Let's  try  to  be, 
200  more  vears  free. 


HEALTH   CARE    COSTS   AND   THEIR 
CONTAINMENT — III 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inserted  be- 
low is  the  second  part  of  a  discussion  of 
health  care  costs  by  Dr.  Howard  Hlatt, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health.  The  first  half  of  his  article  ap- 
peared in  Thursday's  Record,  and  con- 
cluded a  three-part  series  on  this  subject. 
The  fii.st  installment  can  be  found  in  the 
CoNGRKSSiONAL  RECORD  Of  March  1,  1976. 
I  trust  all  these  materials  will  be  help- 
ful to  my  colleagues  and  the  general  pub- 
lic in  future  debates  about  the  makeup 
and  cost  of  our  health  care  system. 

The  article  follows : 

MrrniCAi.  Practices  for  Potenpully 
Preventable  CONDmoNS 

1  here  are  at  present  substantial  claims  on 
our  resources  that  could  be  reduced  appre- 
ciably on  the  basis  of  existing  knowledge.  The 
savings  In  lives,  disability,  and  money  result- 
ing from  polio  vaccine  are  often  and  appropri- 
ately cited  as  evidence  of  a  triumph  of  mod- 
ern medical  research.  However,  carelessnes.s 
lu  prophylactic  programs  has  recently  led  to 
a  recriidesoence  of  poliomyelitis.  Another 
striking  example  was  the  Increased  incidence 
of  measles  that  followed  a  decrease  in  distri- 
bution of  measles  vaccine  (at  least  in  part 
the  result  of  decreased  federal  support ) .  The 
annual  number  of  reported  cases  of  measles 
decreased  from  almost  500.000  in  1962  to  22.- 
000  in  1968."'  but.  with  lessening  of  attention 
to  control  programs,  rose  again  to  a  high  of 
75.000  in  1971.  The  incidence  has  bince  re- 
ceded, but  the  need  for  con-stant  attention  i> 
apparent.  It  has  been  estimated  th»l  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  measles  vaccine  over  a  10- 
year  period  exceeded  $1.3  liilllon.  The  savings 
In  terms  of  lives  saved  and  cases  of  nientHi 
retardation  averted  ■■'  are  even  more  im- 
portant. 

Although  preventive  medical  care  often  ha.s 
little  effect  where  poor  social  conditions  are 
allowed  to  persist,*  this  is  not  always  the 
case.-"-  -'  Oordis  «•  for  example,  has  shown  that 
over  a  three-year  period  in  an  urban  area 
Willi  comprehensive  medical  care,  rheumatic 
lever  was  about  one  third  lower  than  in  coi\i- 
parable  parts  of  the  same  city  without  sinii 
care.  The  ImpUcations  tor  reductions  in  val- 
vular heart  diseases  and  nephritt.'i   are  ap- 
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parent,  and  the  long-term  economic  effect..- 
would  probably  l>e  highly  beneficial. 

There  is,  perhaps,  even  more  evidence  of 
bow  changes  in  social  conditions  can  reduce 
demands  on  medical  resources.  (For  example, 
it  is  well  known  that,  probably  in  large  part 
becau.se  of  improved  nutrition,  death.s  from 
tuberctUosis  had  fallen  iO-fold  in  Britain 
In  the  century  before  the  first  effective  med- 
ical measures  became  available.''''  Also  highly 
relevant.)  Although  difficult  to  quantltate  In 
terms  of  economic  effects  on  the  commons, 
are  conclusions  drawn  from  an  examination 
of  birth  certlflcate.s  for  New  York  City  for  the 
year  1968.  If  a  New  York  mother  was  white, 
native  bom,  and  a  college  graduate,  her  in- 
fant's chances  of  dying  before  his  first  birth- 
day were  9  per  thousand.  Corresponding 
chances  for  the  Infants  of  black,  native-born 
mothers  with  an  elementary-sch(X)l  educa- 
tion were  61  per  thousand.'-^' 

Also  diiBcult  to  deal  with  are  conditions 
whose  prevention  requires  changes  in  indi- 
vidual behavior.  This  year  70,000  American 
males  will  die  of  lung  cancer  more  than  the 
total  number  of  victims  of  the  three  next 
most  common  forms  of  cancer,  well  over  90 
per  cent  of  aU  people  with  lung  cancer,  and 
approximately  the  same  proportion  killed  by 
It  more  than  25  years  ago.  The  admittedly 
impressive  advances  in  cancer  surgei-y.  radio- 
therapy, chemotherapy,  and  anesthesia  and 
In  our  understanding  of  certain  aspects  of 
carcinogenesis  have  had  no  effect  on  this 
or,  in  fact,  on  most  prevalent  forms  of  can- 
cer. It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  90  per 
cent  of  all  cancer  in  this  country  is  the  re- 
siUt  of  environmental  factors.  In  lung  can- 
cer, cigarette  smoking  has  unquestionably 
been  implicated.  How  to  respond  to  that  In- 
formation, thereby  sparing  the  medical  com- 
mons, remains  a  challenge.  So  far  as  other 
forms  of  cancer  are  concerned,  has  an  ade- 
quate fraction  of  the  massive  resources  com- 
mitted to  cancer  programs  l>een  allocated  to 
identifying  carcinogens  and  to  reducing  ex- 
posure? 

PROGRESS    AND    PROSl-EtTS    IN    HEAt.TII-(  ABE 
DISTRIBtmON     SYSTEMS 

While  we  must  draw  further  upon  our  re- 
sources to  Increase  access  to  medical  care 
lor  the  people  who  are  now  underserved,  the 
commons  is  clearly  approaching  depletion. 
Thla  fact  makes  It  the  more  urgent  that  new 
demands  be  limited  to  practices  that  have 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  to  meet  well 
defined  needs.  New  practices  must  also  be 
shown  to  be  more  Important  than  whatever 
wUl  be  displaced  as  a  result  of  their  adoption. 

McKeown  *  points  out  that  too  often  in 
medicine  tasks  are  approached  without  any 
adequate  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  most 
Important  problems  Now  tliat  there  is  gen- 
erally successful  management  of  Infectio'us 
diseases,  he  empha-sizes.  the  currently  most 
pressing  problems  In  Western  societies  are 
congenital  disabilities,  Including  mental  de- 
fects, mental  illness,  and  diseases  of  aging. 
Any  approach  deslL'iied  to  provide  access  to 
health  care  for  an  underserved  population 
cannot  purport  to  be  comprehensive  if  it  does 
not  give  serious  attention  to  these  problems. 
McKeown's  list  was  neither  offered  as  all-in- 
clusive nor  In  fact  was  it  Intended  to  describe 
needs  specific  to  the  United  States.  In  a  stiidy 
of  children  In  a  lar^e  urban  Ainerlran  com- 
munity. Kessner,  Snow,  and  Singer  ^'  found 
a  shockingly  high  prevalence  of  all  the  con- 
ditions being  Investigated.  Mi>re  than  one 
fourth  of  children  six  months  to  three  years 
old  had  anemlH,  .and  more  than  one  fourth 
of  cblldren  four  to  11  years  of  age  failed  a 
comprehensive  vision  screenlii-,'  examination. 
Tweiity  per  cen'  of  all  tluldren  had  evidence 
of  midd'.e-e.ir  dl->ease.  and  7  per  cent  (,I  those 
four  to  11  years  old  had  hearing  l"ss  In  speech 
fretiuencles  th:it  (-(.ttld  l!it<«rferp  v  ith  learn- 
ing   I'.Ul-^tnil  iliJ  >ft  ;i!if>lIiCT  kind  nl  iirerl.  the 
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studies  of  Brook  et  al.-''  have  shown  that  even 
by  minimal  criteria,  only  two  thirds  of  the 
patients  discharged  from  a  highly  respected 
American  teaching  hospital  had  adequate 
follow-up  care  during  the  six  months  after 
discharge.  For  most  of  the  other  patients, 
any  benefit  derived  from  hospitalization  had 
been  lost  by  tlie  time  of  the  six-month  eval- 
uation interview.  All  these  diverse  needs  point 
to  the  necessity  of  attention  to  deficiencies 
frequently  found  In  planning  tlie  delivery  of 
health  care — deaciencie«  In  collecting  and 
evaluating  information,  in  analyzing  resulUs, 
in  determining  costs,  and  in  using  valid  data 
as  a  basis  for  action. 

Admittedly,  not  all  needs  of  an  adequate 
medical-care  delivery  system  can  l)e  described 
in  quantitative  terms.  One  example  In  my 
view  is  the  security  implicit  in  the  existence 
of  an  organized  medical -care  system  to  wlilch 
people  can  quickly  and  easily  turn.  There 
must  be  a  telephone  number  that  can  l>e 
called  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and  that 
offers  access  to  enlightened  advice,  and.  If 
needed,  entry  into  the  system.  The  voice  on 
the  telephone  need  not  be  that  of  a  physi- 
cian; indeed,  that  would  be  wasteful.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  It  to  be 
that  of  a  person  wlio  Is  concerned,  compas- 
sionate, and  Informed,  who  has  access  to  the 
caUer's  medical  record,  and  who  can  offer 
practical  and  sensitive  responses — that  is, 
suggestions  for  effective  action  and  reaastir- 
ance  appropriate  to  the  problem.  My  own  ex- 
perience with  a  prepaid  group  practice  left 
a  strong  impression  that  this  service  was 
us  much  appreciated  as  any  other. 

Like  most  contemporary  medical  dilem- 
mas, assessing  the  quality  of  medical  per- 
formance is  easier  to  identify  as  a  problem 
than  to  deal  wltii.  Economic  as  weU  as 
soclologlc,  psychologic,  and  other  considera- 
tions suggest  that  medical-care  systems  be 
arranged  so  that  the  skUls  of  the  medical- 
care  provider  are  matched  to  the  Job  un- 
dertaken. Methods  for  continuing  evaluation 
of  performance  would  help  to  achieve  this 
end  and  to  promote  flexlbUlty  as  our  capa- 
bilities Improve. 

Of  course,  medical  care,  to  matter  how  well 
delivered.  Is  not  the  sole  solution  to  most 
of  the  health  problems  that  confront  us. 
Kessner's  population  was  an  urban  one,  and 
many  of  the  deficiencies  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues observed  could  be  attributed  more 
to  the  social,  economic,  or  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  the  children  than  to  how  or 
where  they  received  medical  care.**  This  Is 
not  an  argument  against  the  need  for  great- 
er access  to  better  medical  care,  for  It  would 
surely  be  possible  to  improve  the  medical 
situation  described.  Rather,  it  is  a  way  to 
emphasize  that  changes  In  social  factors — 
housing,  nutrition,  education,  etc. — are  nec- 
essary in  any  comprehensive  atid  effective 
approach  to  "health  problems. 

The  Innovations  that  are  needed  or  that 
are  in  prospect  must  be  preceded  by  pUot 
tests.  Not  only  is  pre-testlng  an  integral  part 
of  any  research  endeavor,  but  as  has  been  In- 
dicated, the  dilTicultles  of  eliminating  medi- 
cal practices  once  they  are  widely  dissemi- 
nated make  It  Imperative  that  there  be  rig- 
oi'oiis  evaluation. 

WHO    WILL    riiOIKT    THE    COMMUNS'.' 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  commons 
bore  relatively  few  expensive  practices,  there 
were  no  well  defined  limits,  and  the  con- 
scientious ph.vslcian  took  from  it  what  he 
deemed  essential  for  his  patient.  Recently, 
however,  we  have  witnessed  major  advances 
in  expensive  technology,  greater  complexity 
of  medical  problenas,  greater  expertise  In 
medical  and  health  matters  on  the  part  of 
nonmedical  professionals,  and  greater  par- 
ticipation by  consumers  in  dealing  with  ma- 
jor issues.  Tliese  developments  have  all  taken 
place  In  .1  short  time  and  appear  to  be  ac- 
celeratiuj;     Meanwhile,     no    well    conceived 
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methodology  for  governing  acceaB  to  the 
medical  commons  has  evolved,  deqtlte  tbe 
ever  increasing  need  for  setting  prlrantleB, 
particularly  as  we  approach  the  Institution 
of  national  health  Insurance.  Certataily,  our 
failure  to  confront  these  very  dUBetilt  prob- 
lems has  not  meant  that  problems  have  not 
been  dealt  with.  However,  when  we  had 
relatively  limited  capabUlties  and  seemingly 
unlimited  resources,  the  consequences  of  a 
largely  laissez-faire  policy  were  not  so  viaible 
and  so  painful  as  they  now  are.  Unless  safe- 
guards not  in  view  are  conceived  and  ap- 
plied, the  priorities  for  use  of  the  commons 
aill  continue  to  be  set  as  they  have  been — 
at  best  by  well  Intentioned  policy  makers 
with  information  of  limited  quantity  and 
quality,  and  at  worst  in  anarchic  fashion. 

How  should  priorities  be  set  in  the  United 
States?  Who  should  set  them?  How  much 
should  lie  allocated  for  health  In  toto?  Of 
that  total,  how  much  should  be  allocated 
for  medical  care?  How  much  for  research, 
and  In  that  category,  how  much  for  basic 
science  and  bow  much  for  applied?  Bow 
much  for  medical  education?  How  much  for 
educating  the  public?  Of  each  fraction,  how 
should  apportionments  be  made?  And  what, 
in  each  case,  should  be  the  quid  pro  quo?  If 
a  hypertension  management  progrun  can 
receive  only  a  limited  sum,  how  should  that 
money  be  optimally  used?  If  renal  dialysis 
cannot  be  universally  available,  who  should 
qualify  for  treatment?  What  kinds  of  people 
should  make  these  decisions?  On  what  basis 
should  their  decisions  lie  made? 

Although  there  are  no  simple  answers  to 
these  questions,  let  me  first  tiofihaeiza  how 
I  believe  national  priorities  cannot  and 
should  not  be  set.  It  is  surely  not  fair  to  ask 
the  physician  or  other  medical-care  provider 
to  set  them  in  the  context  of  his  or  her  med- 
ical practice.  A  physician  or  other  provider 
must  do  aU  that  Is  permitted  on  behalf  of 
his  patient.  In  that  sense  the  physicUm  Is 
and  should  be  responsible,  with  his  patient 
and  the  patient's  family,  for  setting  pri- 
orities for  that  patient's  management,  with- 
in the  limits  available.  The  patient  and  the 
physician  want  no  less,  and  aociel^  should 
settle  for  no  less.  For  example,  if  society 
has  set  no  ground  rtUes  for  the  use  at  kidney 
dialysis  other  than  medical  ones,  and  if  in  a 
physician's  Judgment  his  80-year-old  pa- 
tient's overall  condition  'warrants  dialysis, 
everything  must  be  done  to  aee  that  he  is  so 
treated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physician 
can,  however  reluctantly,  accept  society's 
constraints  regarding  eligibility  requirements 
for  kidney  dialysis,  even  if  he  does  not  con- 
sider them  to  be  in  the  t>est  interests  of  his 
patient 

I  believe  it  Is  as  inappropriate  to  indict 
physicians  for  the  depletion  of  resources 
on  the  commons  as  It  Is  to  expect  physicians 
alone  to  determine  priorities.  The  challenge 
for  the  medical  profession  is  how  to  Join 
with  others  in  effective  decision  making.  In 
this  context,  let  us  retiu-u  to  the  three  prob- 
lem areas  of  the  conunons  described  earlier. 
In  the  face  of  conflicts  between  tbe  Inter- 
ests of  the  Individual  patient  and  of  so- 
ciety, choices  must  be  made  concerning  how 
much  of  (or  whether)  our  resources  should, 
for  example,  be  spent  for  kidney  dialysis  and 
for  heart  transplants,  and  if  so,  who  Is  eligi- 
ble. Physicians  must  help  ga'ther  and  present 
as  realistically  and  comprehensively  as  pos- 
sible scientific  and  medical  Information 
about  kidney  dialysis  and  heart  transplants, 
and  then  Join  with  a  variety  of  other  profes- 
sionals, including  statisticians,  epidemiolo- 
gists, economists,  policy  analysts,  lawyers  and 
ultimately,  politicians  and  the  pubUc  In 
setting  priorities.  Clearly,  decisions  will  heav- 
ily depend  on  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  information  provided  by  the  medical 
profession. 
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To  protect  the  commcms  from  useless,  pre- 
maturely introduced,  or  otherwise  inappro- 
priate practices,  the  physician  must  Join 
statisticians,  epidemiologists  and  economists 
to  ensiue  that  no  inractloe  is  widely  adopted 
without  prior  evaltiatlon.  As  reported  by 
Cochrane,"  the  British  National  Health 
Service  encourages  examination  of  new  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  practices,  often  by 
randomized  clinical  trial,  and  then  submits 
them  for  approval  by  an  ofBclaUy  appointed 
board.  (Thus,  for  example,  at  the  time  of 
Cochrane's  presentation  neither  the  car- 
cinoembryonic  antigen  test  for  cancer  nor 
coronary-artery  bypass  graft  operations  had 
yet  been  approved.)  As  Cochrane  has 
stressed,**  clinical  validation  of  a  practice  is 
not  by  itself  adequate  reason  tar  its  dissemi- 
nation. It  must  t>e  shown  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  other  practices  available  for  the 
same  medical  problem.  And  even  if  this  sec- 
ond requirement  is  satisfied.  Its  value  should 
be  manifestly  greater  than  that  of  those 
other  practices  that  Its  adoption  would 
dl^lace. 

It  is  In  the  third  area,  prevention,  that 
long-term  opportunities  are  greatest  for  pro- 
tecting the  resources  of  the  conunons.  Here, 
too.  the  physician  must  Join  with  others,  in- 
cluding consumers,  if  programs  are  to  be 
maximally  effective.  The  example  of  the  costs 
and  otu-  therapeutic  limitations  In  the  man- 
agement <a  black  lung  was  earlier  streased. 
Although  the  physician  by  himself  can  do 
Uttle  to  prevent  the  condition,  his  effective- 
ness in  prevention  could  be  amplified  many 
times  if  he  were  Joined  by  the  mine  <^>erator, 
the  \uilon  offlclal,  the  politician,  the  lawyer, 
tbe  chemist,  the  englnew  and  others.  In 
addition,  a  more  widespread  understanding 
of  the  limitations  of  therapeutic  medicine 
could  generate  greater  attention  to  the  need 
for  campaigns  directed  at  preventing  black 
lung  and  the  myriad  other  conditions  for 
whldb  we  can  now  do  so  little. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  our  suc- 
cesses in  prevention  of  disease  reflect  In  large 
part  the  fruits  of  research.  If  these  successes 
are  to  be  followed  by  the  many  others  we  and 
future  generations  so  badly  need,  a  substan- 
tial and  predictable  fraction  of  our  resources 
must  be  set  aside  tar  basic  scientific  research, 
and  for  education  of  research  scientists.  In 
my  view  it  is  essential  that  society  create 
mochanlimiB  that  separate  the  demands  on 
the  commons  of  research  and  of  education 
from  those  of  medical  care,  for  these  should 
not  be  forced  to  compete  with  each  other  on 
a  con'tlnulng  basis. 

In  conclusion,  two  points  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  special  emphasis.  The  first  is  that 
the  critical  question  confronting  the  medi- 
cal professions  is  not  whether  society  will 
find  ways  to  govern  access  to  and  control  the 
use  of  the  medical  commons.  (A  people  that 
was  sufficiently  aroused  to  create  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  control  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  will  surely  find  mech- 
anlsms  for  controlling  medical  and  surgical 
procedtues  when  the  effects  of  Inadequate 
restraints  become  more  widely  evident.)  The 
question,  rather,  is  how  physicians  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  creation  of  control  mecha- 
nisms In  a  manner  that  reflects  both  en- 
lightened self-interest  and  the  public  Inter- 
est. Physicians  must  Join  -with  educators  and 
others  to  find  ways  to  encourage  the  general 
public  to  understand  more  about  not  only 
their  bodies  but  also  the  limitations  and  un- 
certainties of  medical  care,  so  tiiat  society's 
declBion-makiug  can  be  as  fully  informed  as 
possible.  Indeed,  only  if  physicians  assume 
a  major  role  can  they  contribute  adequately 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  interest. 

Secondly,  it  is  essential  that  the  process  of 
decision  making  with  respect  to  the  medical 
commons  be  maximtUly  flexible.  Many  tech- 
nical approaches  to  medical  care  that  were 
acceptable  a  decade  ago  are  inadequate 
today;   the  same   thing  must  be  said  about 
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medical  Judgments  and  even  ethlcfU  and 
moral  decision  making.  Much  of  what  we 
physicians  and  our  fellow  members  of  society 
agree  is  appropriate  for  1976  will  probably  be 
Inadequate  for  the  conditions  of  1980.  Al- 
though it  is  unfortunately  true  that  existing 
data  are  inadequate  in  most  cases  to  permit 
fully  enlightened  decision  making  today,  de- 
cision making  must  and  does  go  on,  none- 
theless, sometimes  by  default.  This  fact 
makes  it  more  urgent  that  the  process  under- 
go continuing  review  and  revision,  to  permit 
us  to  deal  with  the  Issues  that  Inevitably 
emerge  from  any  reordering  of  priorities  and 
from  continuing  progress. 

Note. — I  am  indebted  to  Drs.  Herbert 
Sherman,  John  Bunker,  Harvey  Flneberg,  and 
Donald  Berwick  for  many  helpful  discussions. 
and  to  Ms.  Cordelia  Swain  and  Miss  Con- 
stance West  for  technical  assistance, 
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A   PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE   ON   T.^X 
REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gins a  series  of  hearings  on  possible  re- 
visions in  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

On  January  23,  1950  President  Harry 
Truman  sent  the  following  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  need  to  reform  the 
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estate  aikl  gift  taxes  and  eliminaie  the 
many  loopholes  in  the  taxes: 

I  reoooMMBd  tbat  the  Congress  eitact  leg- 
u>l*tloa  to  provide  one  billion  dollAn  In  ad- 
ditional revenue,  by  revising  aiid  improving 
the  estate  and  gift  tax  and  the  corporation 
t«x  l»ws.  I  believe  that,  under  pre«ent  eco- 
nomic conditions,  this  amount  of  additions! 
revenue  repreeents  a  proper  balance  between 
ihp  objective  of  balancing  the  budget  »-> 
■oon  as  poaalble  and  the  objective  of  coordi- 
nnting  tax  adjustments  with  the  rcqiure- 
rnent«  ot  continued  prosperity. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  addiiiotial  rev- 
enue should  be  obtained  from  revision  of 
the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws. 

The  Bevenue  Act  of  1948  reduced  the  xleld 
of  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  by  one-third,  or 
nearly  800  mlllton  dollars.  Even  before  tha- 
Act,  estate  and  gift  tax  yields  were  out  oi 
line  with  other  revenue,  aiid  thiu  \---  ir.nd- 
the  .situation  worse. 

In  originally  enacting  the  er^i^iie  :^x  ir. 
1D16.  the  Congress  pointed  out  thMt  "our 
revenue  system  should  be  more  evenly  ann 
equitably  balanced"  and  that  a  "larger  por- 
tion of  our  necessary  revenues"  should  be 
collected  from  the  "Inheritances  of  those 
deriving  most  protection  from  the  Oovem- 
nient."  Our  estate  and  gift  tax  laws  at  pres- 
ent fail  far  short  of  this  objective.  They  now 
produce  less  than  2  per  cent  of  luterual  re'. - 
t-niies.  compared  with  7  per  cent  ten  years 
H^o.  To  the  extent  that  these  ta\es  reimun 
too  low,  the  remainder  of  our  tax  siructv.-- 
iv.a-t  bear  a  disproportionate  load. 

Tlje  low  yield  from  tlie  estate  and  gu: 
taxes  is  due  to  serious  weaknesses  In  the 
present  law.  These  weaknesses  Include  exces- 
.-'.ve  exemptions,  unduly  low  etiectlve  rates 
on  most  estates,  and  the  fact  that  the  law  ao 
written  favors  large  estates  over  smaller  ones, 
and  leaves  substantial  amounts  of  wealth 
rcwnpletely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax  laws 
Large  fortunes  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
!?eneratlon  to  another  free  of  estate  or  gift 
tax  through  the  use  of  life  estates.  By  thi.s 
means,  vast  accumulations  of  wealtii  may 
completely  escape  tax  over  several  genera- 
tions. 

Purthermore,  the  pre»e:it  law  affords  e.\ces- 
sive  (q>portunltie8  for  tax  reduction  by 
splittiitg  between  the  gift  and  estate  taxes 
the  total  amount  of  wealth  transferred  by  an 
Individual.  This  makes  the  tax  liability  de- 
pend, not  ctpon  the  amount  of  wealth  which 
an  Individual  leaves  to  his  family,  but  ttpon 
the  manner  in  which  he  arranges  tlte  dis- 
position of  his  wealth.  If  a  man  leaves  hi:< 
estate  of  •300.000  at  death,  one-half  to  bis 
wife  and  cme-balf  to  his  three  children,  an 
esUte  tax  of  817,500  must  be  paid.  If  hU 
equally  well-to-do  neighbor  gives  away  $180.- 
000  to  his  wife  and  three  children  over  a  6- 
year  period  and  leaves  them  the  other  $120.- 
000  at  death,  no  estate  or  gift  tax  whatever 
is  paid.  This  difference  In  tax,  whether  it  de- 
pencl.s  upon  fcrtuitoiis  clrcum.'-tances  or  the 
caliber  cf  let;.Al  cciim^^el.  is  obviou.slv  tin- 
warrrinted. 

To  ?trengtl..-:i  'lie  ts;.i!>;  .u.cl  ►:i:'r  tax  '.a.v-:.. 
several  stepa  are  necessary.  Tl>e  laws  coa- 
f-erning  the  taxation  of  transfers  by  giTt  and 
by  bequest,  by  outright  disposition  and 
tUrc.'.'.gh  life  c-ta'es,  need  to  be  coordinated 
to  provide  unif(>rm  treamient  and  a  base  for 
more  effective  taxation.  In  addition,  the 
present  exemp-ioi-s  should  be  reduced  and 
tl'.e  rates  should  be  revised.  These  change^ 
will  not  only  bring  In  more  revenue,  but  ther 
will  ftl.^o  Improve  the  fairness  of  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  laws  and  bring  these  taxes 
nearer  to  the-r  proper  Icng-term  place  Ir  oi;r 
t.ix  .iystem. 

I  deplore  tlie  quest  for  votco  by  tiie 
promise    of    increa.<;ed     loophole.s     and 
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Treasury  giveaways  to  special  exoups 
which  miLst  be  paid  for  by  the  average 
taxjjayer. 

President  Ford's  promise  in  Illinois  to 
the  fanners  of  America  Is  a  special  tax 
break  for  les£  than  5  percent  of  the 
American  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
95  percent  of  our  people  who  develop  a 
hfetime  accumulation  of  property  of  less 
than  S60.000.  We  seem  to  be  moving  back 
to  an  era  of  "entailed "  and  perpetuated 
wealth  which  Thomas  Jefferson  deplored 
in  1T76  as  Governor  of  Virginia. 

President  Fords  poUtlcally  iixspiied 
tax  giveaway  should  be  shelved  until  we 
can  erase  the  staggering  operational  def- 
icits of  tbe  Federal  Government. 


LT    COMDR    RICHARD  H 
WYTTENBACH 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

(>r    CtTAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15,  1976 

M:-.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  Uian 
1  year  ago,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
focii£>ed  on  my  district  of  Guam,  a  rela- 
tively small  island  v^ith  little  more  than 
lOO.OOO  population,  which  suddenly  and 
dramatically  became  a  haven  for  more 
than  110,000  refugees  fleeing  war-torn 
Southeast  Asia. 

Tliis  wave  of  humanity  all  but  engulfed 
Guam  and  its  resources  as  constant  ar- 
rivals of  airplanes  and  ships  landed  ad- 
ditional thousands  of  displaced  Asians 
daily.  They  anived  with  nothing  more 
than  -.vhat  they  could  personally  carry 
and  looked  to  Guam,  as  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific, 
to  pro\ide  whatever  else  was  needed. 

In  an  unprecedented  operation  dabbed 
"New  Life"  all  this  was  done.  All  military 
and  civilian  residents  of  Guam  responded 
to  the  need.  They  were  augmented  by 
additional  cadres  of  workers  from  U.S. 
charitable  and  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions and  Government  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  Uterally  million.^  of 
hours  of  work,  much  of  It  done  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis,  these  more  than  100,000 
unfortunate  victims  of  war  who  sought 
refuge  on  Guam  were  housed  and  fed, 
had  tlieir  medical  needs  tended,  received 
their  introduction  to  life  outside  their 
home  area.<;  and  were  started  on  their  way 
to  new  futures  in  a  strange  land.  Most  of 
this  v;as  arrompli-^hed  within  a  matter 
of  weck5 

Althougli  the  conuibuliui«<  of  the 
tiiousands  of  aid  workers  was  mdispen- 
sable.  all  this  could  hardly  have  been 
accomplished  without  superior  Individ- 
uals admlnl-^tering  and  coordinating  the 
mass  effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  jou  that  the 
Operation  New  Ldfe  work  of  one  such 
individual.  Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  H. 
Wyttenbarh.  has  received  official  recog- 
nition. 

licuterunl    Comnior.dt-r    W.Mteubuch 
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repre.sents  tlie  best  qualities  of  mllitan 
personnel  who  have  been  stationed  on 
Guam.  Previous  to  Operation  New  Life 
he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Navy  com- 
mander, Marianas.  While  serving  in  that 
captaclty  he  also  assumed  an  active  role 
in  the  civilian  life  of  Guam.  contiibutinK 
greatly  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
islands  residents.  His  a.'ssimilatlon  into 
the  fiber  of  Guam  has  been  such  that 
Lieutenant  Commander  Wyttenbach  ha,s 
adopted  Guam  as  his  official  home  oi 
record. 

Due  to  hib  expertise  with  local  mat- 
ters and  high  personal  capabilities.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Wj-ttenbach  was  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Conunander  in  Chief  Pacific  Representa- 
tive for  Guam  and  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  played  sucli  a  key  role  in  Opera  - 
tion  New  Life. 

For  his  contributions  to  that  program. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Wyttenbach  ha£ 
been  awarded  the  Joint  Service  Com- 
mendation Medal.  The  award's  ac- 
companying citation  reads : 

Lieutenant  Commander  Richard  H.  W^^teu- 
bach,  Uivited  States  Kavy,  distinguished 
hlmiielf  by  meritorious  achievement  as 
Special  Assistant  for  Ouam  on  the  Staff  of 
Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  Representative 
Ouam  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  from  23  April  to  23  Augii.st 
1975  durUig  Operation  New  Lite — the  virger.t 
program  to  position,  support,  and  procei>s 
on  Guam  more  than  110,000  refugeeti  as  they 
were  evacuated  from  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  primary  point  of  contact  for,  and 
liaison  oOlcer  between  the  Director  of 
Evacuee  Activities,  Ouam,  the  \'arious  con- 
tingents of  the  Inter-Agency  Task  Force 
and  the  military  units  involved  with  the 
Oovertunent  of  Ouam  during  Operation  Kev 
Life,  be  was  instrumental  In  explaining 
poUcir  and  decisions  effecting  both  the 
refugee  program  and  the  Ouam  community. 
By  contributing  long  hours  on  a  daily  basLK. 
he  provided  gvildance  and  direction  to  the 
Oovemor,  tiie  legislattire  and  the  basinets 
and  cotnmunltj  Leaden  In  tbelr  efforts  both 
to  assist  the  refugees  transiting  to  tbe 
U.S.,  a*  weU  as  to  find  sponsors  and  employ- 
ment lor  tbose  deslrlxtg  to  remain  on  Ouarn 
By  working  «-lth  the  Ouam  Department  ot 
JEducation  be  ^-as  also  responsible  for  help- 
iiig  to  e.stabllHh  an  educational  program  for 
the  refugees  that  aided  tb«m  significantly  in 
preparing  for  a  new  life  and  citizenship  lo 
the  United  States.  In  performing  the;^ 
duties,  he  displayed  tact,  senslttrity  to  peo- 
ple, and  devotion  to  duty. 

Lieutenant  Commander  WyttenUacL's  dis- 
tinguished performance  of  duty  throughout 
this  period  represents  outstanding  achlev*?- 
ment  and  reflects  great  credit  tipou  hinvst-;." 
and  the  military  service. 

Lieutenant  Commandt-r  Wjttenbach 
presently  Is  serving  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  Ambassador  Haydn  Williams,  the 
President's  personal  representative  for 
Micronesia  and  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  Guam  and  the  U.S. 
Pacific  islands. 

As  the  congressional  representative  of 
Ouam,  I  wish  to  thank  Lieutenant 
Commander  Wyttenbach  and  congrat- 
ulate him  for  this  recocinltion  of  his  out- 
standine   work 
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MARBLE  HILL  NUCLEAR  POWER- 
PLANT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF   KZITTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVBB 

Monday,  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  construct  the  Maitde  Hill  nu- 
clear powerplant  on  the  Ohio  River  near 
Madison,  Ind.,  has  given  great  conoem 
to  governmental  officials  and  residents  of 
the  congi-essional  district  I  represent — 
which  is  approximately  30  miles  south- 
west of  the  proposed  site  of  the  power 
station. 

At  the  present  time,  five  major  fossil- 
fuel  powerplants  and  two  nuclear  In- 
stallations are  planned  or  are  in  various 
stages  of  development  along  the  Ohio 
River  in  this  region.  Thus,  there  is 
genuine  fear  that  our  area  is  about  to 
become  overburdened  with  energy  plants. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  atom  will  be  In- 
creasingly called  upon  to  supply  a  por- 
tion of  our  future  energy  needs.  This 
being  the  case,  we  cannot  afford  to  stifle 
nuclear  powerplant  construction  in  our 
Nation. 

However,  it  would  be  improvident  were 
the  appropriate  Federal  agencies — the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 

the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

not  to  make  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
environmental,  social,  economic,  and 
public  safety  aspects  of  nuclear  con- 
struction. 

On  February  13,  State  Senators  David 
Karem  and  John  Faris  Lackey  intiu- 
duced  legislation  in  the  Kentucky  State 
Senate  calling  for  just  such  a  review  of 
the  proposed  Marble  Hill  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
Senate  Resolution  No.  28.  dated  I^bruary 
13,  1976,  introduced  by  Senators  Karem 
and  Lackey  at  this  point  in  the  Recoso: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  28 
A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  and 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
cerned over  nuclear  power  plant  construc- 
tion on  the  Ohio  River 

Whereas,  spiral  Ing  construction  costs  and 
shortages  of  uranium  have  faded  the  cost  ad- 
vantages of  generating  electricity  with 
atomic  reactors;  and 

Whereas,  Donald  C.  Cook,  retiring  chair- 
man of  American  Electric  Power  Company. 
Incorporated,  says  that  coal  has  the  same 
cost  advantage  in  generating  power  as  com- 
pared with  nuclear  reactors;  and 

Whereas,  the  engineers  who  helped  design 
and  build  nearly  100  nuclear  power  plants  for 
Oeneral  Electric  have  resigned  hrom  the  com- 
pany, saying  nuclear  power  Is  too  dangerous 
for  further  development;  and 

Whereas,  the  possibility  of  terrorist  sabo- 
tage and  of  catastrophic  accidents  are  very 
real  concerns;  and 

Whereas,  Kentucklans  are  aware  of  the 
possible  pollutant  effect  on  the  future  water 
supply  from  atomic  power  plants;  and 

Whereas,  metropolitan  areas  that  have 
power  needs  and  desire  nuclear  power  should 
proceed  to  build  atomic  power  plants  adja- 
cent to  their  own  geographical  azvas; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky: 
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Section  1.  "Hiat  the  Congress  koA  President 
of  tbn  United  States  ue  hereby  memorlaUzed 
to  consider  very  carefully  tbe  total  Impact  of 
nuclear  power  plant  ctmstructlon  on  the 
Ohio  River. 

Section  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Kentucky's  congressional  delegation. 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  EDUCATION  PRO- 
POSAL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  on  be- 
half of  the  President  his  legislative  pro- 
posal for  the  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  Federal  programs  of  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  As  I 
noted  at  titiat  time.  I  fully  support  that 
plan. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce 
that  bill  with  the  cosponsorship  of  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues.  I  have  also  learned 
since  my  original  introduction  of  the  bill 
of  some  significant  editorial  support  for 
ttie  bill  like  that  from  the  Miami  Herald, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  coUeagues,  I  am  inserting  those  ed- 
itorials as  evidence  of  the  growing  sup- 
port for  both  the  concepts  in  the  bill  as 
well  as  for  the  specific  proposal  itself. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  3,  1976) 
PREsmENT's  School  Am  Plan  Cocld  End 
PmmiKG  BT  Fad 
Educational  fads  come  and  go  quickly  on 
the  Washington  scene.  One  year  remedial 
reading  It  touted  as  tbe  panacea  for  all  the 
nation's  cultural  Ills,  then  a  few  months  later 
vocational  training  attracts  the  spotlight  and 
the  money. 

The  priorities  seem  to  depend  not  so  much 
on  tbe  professional  Judgment  of  educators 
as  on  the  ability  of  various  constituencies  to 
lobby  effectively  before  key  congressional 
committees. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  patchwork  of 
well-intended  federal  programs  making 
money  available  in  narrowly  defined  cate- 
gories. There  is.  for  example,  aid  to  provide 
schooling  for  the  children  of  migrant  work- 
ers—and there  ahotild  be.  And  there  is  aid  for 
the  handicapped,  for  job  training  and  for 
school  libraries,  to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
categories  now  eligible  for  aid. 

But  because  of  the  way  the  money  Is  ear- 
marked for  special  purposes,  much  of  it  Is 
frittered  away  in  administrative  expenses. 
For  recipients,  there  is  the  problem  of  grants- 
manship — knowing  what  funds  are  available 
and  how  to  get  them.  For  federal  officials, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  enforcing  complex 
guidelines  to  make  sure  funds  earmarked  for 
one  purpose  are  not  spent  tar  another. 

The  morass  of  red  tape  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  educational  bureaucracy  at  the 
local,  state  and  federal  levels.  Some  school 
systems  use  funds  to  hire  administrators  who 
spend  all  their  time  on  "federal  liaison"  when 
the  same  funds  could  be  spent  to  hire  moi« 
teachers. 
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Even  though  federal  aid  now  provides  (mly 
about  7  per  cent  of  tlie  mooay  spent  ta  the 
Uhlted  States  for  elamentaiy  and  secondary 
educatlKi.  tb»  sum  is  ■amdnit  to  distort 
prlorittes  of  eager  appUcaats.  If  creative 
ceramics  for  the  retarded  ware  In  vogue  with 
the  iaOB  this  year,  some  dtotrlcts  would  now 
be  proposing  to  remodel  their  Ubraries  to 
accommodate  kilns. 

President  Ford  wants  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
nonsense.  He  proposes  to  consolidate  24 
separate  categorical-aid  programs  Into  one 
program  of  block  grants  to  states. 

The  total  funding — $3.3  biUlon — would  be 
an  increase  from  this  year's  tSJai  blUlon, 
and  the  elimination  of  red  t*pe  should  en- 
able recipients  to  get  more  mileage  out  of 
each  dollar. 

Florida  would  welcome  such  a  change.  Dr. 
Roger  Nichols,  Education  Commissioner 
Ralph  TurUngton's  deputy  for  educational 
management,  calls  the  President's  approach 
"a  very  constructive  way  to  go. 

"States  have  different  needs;  a  block  grant 
program  would  allow  states  to  concentrate 
their  resources  where  needed,"  said  Dr 
Nichols. 

The  principle  Is  no  less  true  outside  of 
education  than  within  It.  President  Fords 
proposal  to  do  away  with  most  categorical 
aid  for  schools  represents  a  welcome  con- 
tinuation of  a  trend  toward  giving  greater 
discretion  to  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  spending  of  federal  aid  doUars.  It  Is  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar  3, 

1976] 

Ford's  School  Am 

Federal  aid  for  education  has  continued  to 
labor  under  three  proUems:  a  bureaucratic 
tangle  of  programs,  too  much  distance  and 
lack  of  understanding  between  those  doUng 
out  the  f  imds  and  those  who  need  them,  and 
a  question  of  who  is  really  in  charge. 

President  Ford's  proposal  to  consolidate 
federal  funding  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  Is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  resolving  those  problems. 

Under  Mr.  Ford's  plan,  24  programs  would 
be  lumped  together  into  single  block  grants 
to  states  totaling  $3.3  blUlon  for  1977  with 
an  additional  $200  million  a  year  through 
1980.  State  grants  would  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  schoolchUdren,  with  special 
consideration  for  the  level  of  poverty.  States 
wovUd  be  free  of  current  federal  restrictions 
on  how  such  aid  should  be  spent,  but  would 
stUl  have  to  meet  such  requirements  as  civil 
rights  laws  and  special  consideration  for 
Indian  tribal  schools. 

States  woiild  have  to  pass  along  most  of 
the  funds  to  localities  and  75  percent  of  the 
money  must  be  spent  on  the  poor  and  handi-  y 
capped,  imder  the  Ford  plan.  But  within 
those  broad  guidelines,  state  and  local  boards 
of  education  would  be  able  to  allocate  the 
federal  grants  on  the  basis  of  local  need, 
provided  that  public  hearings  be  held  before 
decisions  are  made. 

In  recent  years.  Washington  seemed  to 
be  going  at  the  problem  of  establishing  clear 
lines  of  authority  for  school  aid  by  adding 
bureaucratic  layers  instead  of  simplifying. 
Agencies  and  executive  positions  were  cre- 
ated both  within  and  separate  from  the  De- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  in  ways  that  just  seemed  to  confuse 
things.  Naturally,  the  greater  the  adminis- 
trative maze,  the  more  tax  doUars  seem  to 
get  siphoned  off  before  they  reach  their  in- 
tended goal. 

As  long  as  certain  basic  ahns  are  estab- 
lished and  held  to  (equaUty  by  region,  spe- 
cial help  for  the  poor,  antidiscrimination, 
etc.)   state  and  local  mechanisms  are  bet- 
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ter  prap*nd  to  put  that   money   to   work 

Tto  qi— tluii  of  how  mudi  of  th«  f edonl 
tra<^Bt  go""  ^  Mtaestlon  may  1m  lea  Msy 
to  settla.  OUunBM  last  7«w  overwtwlintagly 
igptflaed  the  Praatdant'i  T«to  of  a  school  akl 
blU  Mr.  9o(tl  thought  too  costly.  He  mems 
to  hare  made  aome  small  concesslona  In  his 
proposal  this  week,  tnit  not  to  the  exteot 
that  ediicatlon  grants  would  keep  up  ^tb 
Inflation. 

But  when  President  Ford  says  that  the 
federal  gorenunent  "cannot  know  what  Is 
best  for  every  schoolchlld  In  every  classroom 
m  the  country."  he  shmild  get  no  argumen', 
from  Congress. 


I  From   the  Buffalo  Brenlng   News.   Mar    6. 

1978] 

SmpuTT  FXDOtAL  School  Aid 

Cougrees  should  glTe  serious,  sympathetic 
attention  to  Prealdant  Ford's  proposal  that 
21  separate  federal  school-aid  programs  be 
consolidated,  with  the  funds  dlstributsd  to 
States  as  block  grants  with  fewer  string* 
attached. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  beguu  to  con- 
solidate slngle-purpoae  aid  programs  Into 
broader,  multl-purpoae  grants.  But  It  has  not 
moved  as  rapidly  In  this  direction  as  It  might. 

The  fundamental  coaeept  of  blemllng  two 
dozen  separate  programs  of  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  Into  a  single  grant  is 
.sound.  This  would  allow  a  greater  diversity 
In  the  use  of  funds.  It  would  expand  the 
discretion  and  accountability  for  programs  at 
levels  of  government  closer  to  the  public 
most  affected.  And  by  reducing  administra- 
tive costs.  It  would  allow  more  of  the  money 
to  actually  reach  the  classroom. 

This  is  a  progran>  on  which  President  Pord 
has  modified  his  approach  since  the  first  of 
this  year.  He  has  eliminated  from  the  block 
grant  three  other  separate  aid  categories  for 
public  libraries  and  college  programs.  He  has 
raised  his  proposed  funding  levels  to  $3.3 
i5iUion  an  Increase  of  about  $60  million  over 
current  amounts.  This  would  assure  that 
no  state  lost  federal  money  In  the  switch  to 
block  grants,  an  obvious  incentive  for  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably.  Aid  would  also  in- 
crease in  future  years. 

The  recommended  dollar  increase  in  the 
coming  year  is  not  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  off- 
set the  impact  of  inflation.  But  the  number 
of  students  in  elementary  schools  declined 
by  600,000  nationwide  last  fall  from  the  pre- 
vious yes^.  and  the  trend  Is  likely  to  continue 
because  of  decltnmg  birth  rates.  Beyond  that, 
separate  aid  programs  are  much  more  expen- 
sive to  adnUnlster  than  block  grants.  P.  David 
Mathews,  secretary  of  Hesdtb.  Education  & 
Welfare,  said  such  costs  for  categorical  grants 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  funds  whereas  the 
Ford  proposal  puts  a  5  per  cent  limit  on  ad- 
ministrative erpenses.  With  a  $3.3-blllion 
program,  the  difference  approximates  $1C5 
million. 

The  I^sldent  has  souglit  to  anticipate  ar- 
guments against  consolidation  by  retaining 
.several  broad  standards.  Three-quarters  of 
all  the  money  a  state  receives  must  go  to  pro- 
srran-.a  for  deprived  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  provisions  wCl  be 
maintained.  Each  plan  submitted  bv  a  ^'ate 
would  have  to  win  federal  approval. 

What  is  most  appealing  here  is  t;,at;  tli? 
tilock  grants  should  encotjrage  an  educa- 
tional diversity  tailored  to  dlfferciit  need.* 
.-ir.d  ideas  in  different  areas  of  the  country. 
ns  -xeW  as  an  unclogg^ng  of  the  bureaucratic 
p.pelines,  th\;«  reducing  the  time  and  cost 
1)1  paperwork  at  each  cud.  Obviously,  Con- 
i^re-^  may  be  able  to  Improve  on  the  admin - 
i.-'v.^tion  recommendations,  and  there  must 
'te  .T.de<iuate  0s<»rjances  that  cities  within  a 
.-Ufe  e?t  fair  t'?'*raert   Bi't  harrnv  anvo-ie 
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would  contend  that  the  cumbetaoanae  maze  of 
existing  aid  formulas  and  prooedurBs  la  per- 
fect. Indeed,  reporta  last  siunmer  of  declln- 
Isg  vei^al  and  math  scores  tn  standardized 

tests  for  the  college-bound  suggest  the  desir- 
ability of  a  search  for  Improvement  which  di- 
versity, rather  than  locJwtep  conformity, 
should  promote. 

That  at  least  ought  to  be  the  premise  from 
which  Congress  approaches  the  Important, 
non-political  tn'^^c  of  reviewing  school -aid 
program.s 


March  15,  1976 


T.\KE  THE  PROPAGANDA  OUT  OF 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iLUKOis 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRES£NTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  alter 
the  much  publicized  winter  games,  the 
Olympic  wortd  Is  looking  forward  to  the 
1976  summer  Olympic  competition  which 
vi-Ul  be  staged  In  Montreal,  Canada. 

Since  there  have  been  several  ongoing 
controversies  over  the  dubious  amateur 
status  of  many  of  the  athletes  from  Iron 
Curtain  coimtries,  and  over  the  various 
training  abuses,  an  objective  look  at  the 
Olympic  games  Is  certainly  in  order. 

A  very  timely  and  appropriately  perti- 
nent article  covering  Oljrmplc  game  de- 
velopments appeared  In  the  Monday, 
March  8  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  by  the  renowned  editorial  reporter, 
Sydney  J.  Harris.  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
article  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News] 

TlXE  THE  PaOPAOAKSA  OUT  OF  OLTUPIC 

Gamxb 

(By  Sidney  J.  Harris) 

.\:moi>t  the  only  television  I  have  watched 
this  year  was  the  week  of  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics In  Innsbruck. 

And  that  spiended  sight  saddened  as  much 
as  deUghted  me. 

R  saddened  me  Iiecause  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Olympics — at  least,  as  Interpreted  by 
the  media  and  the  audiences  there — was  cor- 
rupted by  a  sense  of  nationalism  that  is 
wholly  inimical  to  the  original  Intention  of 
the  event. 

The  modern  Olympics,  as  yoti  may  know, 
were  begun  in  1896  by  the  Baron  de  Couber- 
tin,  a  French  educator,  "to  promote  world 
peace  and  friendship."  Instead,  they  have 
been  perverted  by  most  governments  to  pro- 
mote iiRtlonal  rivalry,  loyalty  and  d!\i«Ive- 
ness. 

Strictly  .«!peaklng,  there  are  no  medal.^ 
•ivarded  to  countries,  only  to  ind!vld\ial  ath- 
letes, and  the  whole  scoring  system  Is  on  an 
individual  basis,  so  that  no  country  can 
"win"  more  points  than  any  other.  But  the 
governments  aggrandize  the  glory  to  them- 
.selve.«i.  using  Olympic  victories  fur  props - 
eanda  purposes. 

And  the  Judges  them.selves  do  r.ot  remain 
uninfluenced  by  these  partisan  considera- 
tion.'!: .some  ratings  snd  decl.^lon.<<  are  lmiK»s- 
sible  to  explain  on  any  other  basN  than  po- 
htlcul  pre<:Ku:e.  fear  or  a  f.iSe  seiioe  .' 
loyalt;". 

There  are  "^001?  simple  ri;;cl  e^Tecthe  r?- 
f  jrm.=;  tl.it  ci">uld  be  made,  of  course.  For  ore 
thing,  a  Judge  from  :i  gUen  country  sliould 
be  forced  to  .nbstaln  from  voting  on  a  por- 
fonraiice  by  .1  nieiu'ier  of  his  coiu«tr;'s  tettni. 
(lu   the  il^ure-skatlng  competition,  for  In- 


stance, It  seemed  obvious  that  aome  Judges 
upgraded  tbeir  eonpatrlots  and  downgraded 
some  of  the  others.) 

But  mere  technical  reforms  would  not  be 
enough  to  restore  the  Olympics  to  its  or- 
iginal aim:  To  develop  character  and  good 
sportsmanship  by  Individual  competition, 
thus  demonstrating  thai  talent  and  skill  cut 
across  national  bo>uadarlss  and  are  to  \>e 
applauded  and  rewarded  wherever  tliey  liap- 
pen  to  originate. 

Tills  noble  Idea  has  been  entirely  lost  ii 
the  gross  poUtldzation  of  the  game,  ao  that 
the  olficlals  behind  the  scenes.  Hitler  vaeA 
the  of&cials  behand  the  sceues.  Hitler  \iseci 
the  games  for  ht9  purposes,  Stalin  for  ht~. 
and  other  countries  have  followed  suit,  not 
at  all  reluctantly. 

There  Is  a  legitimate  feeliug  known  a< 
"national  pride."  This  fe^ng  has  been  ma- 
nipulated and  distorted  by  governments  to 
create  public  relations  campaigns  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  toll,  teara,  sweat  and  blood 
of  naive  and  earnest  youngsters.  Lord  Acton  \ 
famous  dictum  that  power  tends  to  corrup 
holds  as  true  in  the  stadlimi  as  tlie  ■-enBte 


BRITISH  VIEW  OF  BUDGET 
PROCESS 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think 
it  might  be  of  taterest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  knoir  that  the  progress  of 
the  new  congressional  budget  process  is 
being  watched  with  great  Interest  not 
only  by  the  news  media  here  In  tlie 
Utalted  States  but  also  by  the  media  in 
foreign  cotmtrles. 

Of  partlctilar  Interest  Is  a  thoughtful 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Pebruarj- 
29,  1976.  edition  of  the  influential  Eng- 
lish imper,  the  London  Sunday  Times. 
The  article  was  written  by  Godfrey 
Hodgson,  an  acknowledered  British  ex- 
pert on  the  American  political  scene. 

The  article  f oflows : 

Mb.  PtrsiDFNT  Loses  Power 

Next,  Thursday,  Congressman  Brock  Adiui.v 
a  Democrat  from  the  Boeing  city  of  Seattle, 
win  address  a  meeting  of  all  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  speech  will  not  be  a  political  event  of 
any  great  magnitude  la  terms  of  Press  cover- 
age. Probably  It  will  be  submerged  in  thp 
flood  tide  of  speculation  about  the  ue.xi 
primaries. 

Congrepsn'.ai-'.  .\danis  will  not  niiud.  He  lij.^ 
taken  a  coiv^ciuus  decision  to  lay  his  euK 
without  too  much  squawking.  Yet  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  rather  important  egg.  Fur 
what  Adams  is  proposing,  as  chairman  of  tlie 
new  and  surprisingly  powerful  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
that  henceforth  Congress  should  adopt,  aucl 
then  stick  to,  a  rolling  five-year  budget. 

This  Is  no  trivial  Innovation.  For  althoui.-'.i 
Congress,  utider  the  division  of  powers  which 
1.1  one  of  the  central  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican comitltutlon.  has  the  sole  p>ower  to  de- 
cide how  public  fiUids  are  spent,  luitU  very 
recently  it  did  not  diaw  up  a  budget. 

Tlie  result  was  that  sei^tors  and  congrcii.';- 
xue.:.  lespoudlng  to  tlie  various  pressures  of 
their  constituents,  habitually  authorl^d 
.nb-t;i!itl!»i:y  n.ore  expenditure  than  tlie 
Piealrtent's  anniiiil  Vmdget  request. 
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This  In  turn  meant  that  ttxe  presidency 
was  generaUy  seen  hy  puMte  oplnkm  as  tb» 
rwpnnalhte  braneh  at  govsraaMO*.  la  OMk- 
trast  with  Congress  whldi  was  sesn  as  tbm 
plaything  of  special  Intsnsts. 

That  Judgment  had  at  least  this  basis  In 
t  ruth :  Congress  has  never  had  any  machinery 
for  asseaslBg  the  general  economic  and  social 
effect  of  its  legislation,  and  no  means  of 
deciding  between  rival  claims  for  PMteral 
spending  In  terms  of  any  rational  criteria. 

llils  was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  time  (19SS-45)  tmtU 
Nixon's,  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  presi- 
dency both  espanded  spectaralai'ly  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  the  Congress.  Cftnce  the 
VJetam  war  and  the  Watergate  affair,  how- 
ever. Congress  hss  begim  to  set  limits  to 
that  expansion. 

It  passed  legislation  to  limit — ^If  not  very 
effectually — ^the  President's  power  to  make 
war.  Albeit  In  extzeme  drcnmstanoes,  tt  was 
wiiiing  to  Impeach  hhn.  It  began  to  scrutinise 
presidential  appointments  more  strictly  than 
in  the  past.  And  It  began  to  reform  Its  own 
procedtires. 

But  If  Congress  lias  been  able  to  limit 
the  future  growth  of  presidential  dominance, 
until  recently  few  observers,  even  in  Congress 
itself,  would  ehdra  that  It  had  snoeeeded  In 
recapturing  any  of  Its  lost  tei-iituiy.  Not, 
that  is,  tintU  1974,  when  Congress  passed, 
and  President  Ford,  newly  devated  from 
Ccmgress  to  the  White  House,  signed  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act. 

What  brought  about  the  pressure  for 
Congress  to  take  a  serious  part  In  the  shaping 
of  the  Federal  budget  was  quite  simply  the 
feeling,  shared  by  congressmen  and  bureau- 
crats alike,  that  the  budget  was  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Spending  ceilings  had  been  breached  In 
969.  1970  and  1971.  Tn  1979.  on  the  other 
hand.  President  mxon  used  congressional 
limits  on  spending  as  a  pretext  for  "impoond- 
ing" — simply  refusing  to  spend — money  au- 
thorised t>y  Congress  tor  pipogrammes  he 
dldnt  like.  This  year  President  Axd  can 
only  keep  within  his  celling  by  ekinq>ing  on 
programmes  which  Congress  does  not  want 
to  see  skimped. 

Anottter  factor  in  the  equation  Is  that  a 
growing  proportion  of  government  expendi- 
ture ts  "unoontroUable,"  in  that  it  arises 
from  demographic  change  or  higher  interest 
rates,  which  no  congressman  can  alter,  ex- 
cept by  cutting  pensions  or  Medicare,  and 
that  would  be  political  suicide.  The  White 
Hotise  now  calculates  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
budget  Is   "unccmtrollable"  in  this  way. 

The  real  catalyst,  however,  as  with  so 
mtich  else,  was  the  oil  price  rise  and  recession 
in  late  1973.  This  was  the  immediate  father 
to  the  new  act,  bringing  Congress,  for  the 
first  time.  Into  the  business  of  setting  and 
holding  a  budget. 

Twin  budget  committees  were  set  up,  oue 
in  the  Senate,  chaired  by  Senator  Edmund 
Muside,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
1972  Democratic  nomination,  and  the  other 
under  Brock  Adams  In  the  House.  The  act 
also  set  up  a  new  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(UBO)  with  a  staff  of  more  than  2S0. 

The  teeth  of  the  new  procedure  lie  la  a 
simple  provision:  once  Congress  agrees  its 
budget,  any  money  bill  which  breaches  it  can 
be  vetoed  on  the  motion  of  a  single  member. 
And  to  Impose  order  on  the  process  of  drawing 
up  the  budget,  whUe  allowing  time  for  ade- 
quate debate,  the  act  lays  down  a  rigid  tlme- 
t.^ble. 

First,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Presi- 
dent submits  his  "current  services  budget" — 
what  it  will  cost  to  continue  existing  pro- 
grammes— and  his  own,  new,  budget.  This  Is 
vetoed  by  the  CBO  which  reports  to  Con- 
t:re6s,  placmg  the  President's  two  submls- 
.-.ioiis  in  the  wider  economic  and  social  con- 
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text.  The  two  budget  ccnnmittees  hold  hear- 
ings and  agree  on  a  broad  expenditure  plan 
by  Apin  15.  Between  then  and  September  IS 
comas  the  'reconciliation  prooeas"  wlien  fba 
details  of  the  ways  In  i/bSA  Individual  oon- 
gressmm  want  to  spend  money  are  tailored 
to  the  budget  committees*  overan  plans.  This 
final,  more  detailed  resolution  is  then  de- 
bated and  passed  by  October  1. 

At  first,  the  "good  old  boys"  who  sit  In  the 
seats  of  power  In  the  Important  congres- 
sional spending  committees  did  not  take  the 
new  procedure  as  too  much  of  a  threat.  But 
last  siunmer.  In  a  sharp  little  passage  ot 
arms,  Senator  Muskle  showed  that  he  meant 
to  nmke  the  new  rules  stick.  ^Is  opponent 
was  Senator  Stennls,  of  liQsBisslppl,  the  most 
powerful  conservative  in  the  Senate,  and 
diatrman  of  the  powerful  Armed  Service 
Coounlttee. 

Muskle  took  the  unusual  step  of  circulat- 
ing a  letter  pointing  out  that  Stennls's  com- 
mittee was  likely  to  break  the  defence  tar- 
get In  the  budget  resolntlon  by  £460  million, 
an  amount  which  Stennls  dismissed  as 
"frivolous."  Muskle  then  promised  to  vote 
against  a  bill  to  e^wnd  the  provision  of 
school  limches,  which  as  a  liberal  he  would 
normany  support,  to  diow  that  he  was  serious 
about  making  the  Inidget  stick  against  lib- 
erals as  well  as  conservatives. 

In  a  TOtfr  on  the  Ikior  he  beat  Stennls.  48 
votes  to  42.  Since  then,  everyone  has  taken 
the  oongresBloual  budget  more  seriously. 

Oue  victory  does  not  end  a  war — not 
against  forces  as  strong  and  as  entrKiched 
as  those  which  Swiator  Stennls  and  his 
frlMMls  lead.  But  as  Congressman  *'*«"'° 
says:  "It  you  want  to  be  in  on  governing 
through  the  revenue  and  qiendlng  poUey  of 
the  United  States,  you're  got  to  use  this  act 
. . .  Otherwise,  it's  the  President's  game  com- 
pletely." 

Professor  Aaron  WUdavsky,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  a  leading  aat3)octty 
tooth  OB  Ooogress  and  on  the  presideBcy, 
wrote  recently  that  the  new  Coogreftonsl 
attempt  to  get  it  on  setting  the  biulget  was 
the  one  Uxing  that  coiUd  limit  the  power  of 
tlw  presidency  in  the  long  run. 

That  is  why  Brock  Adam's  quiet  pitch  for 
five-year  budgets  could  be  more  important 
than  most  ot  the  mUMons  of  words  that  wlU 
be  written  about  preatdential  candidates  be- 
tween now  and  NovMnber. 

Presidents  are  elected  for  only  four  years. 
If  the  next  President,  or  the  next  one  after 
that,  finds  that  his  freedom  of  action  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  budget  set  before  his  elec- 
tion by  a  united  Congress,  then  the  least  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  office  he  will  inherit, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  will  be  very  different 
m  its  effective  power  over  the  day  to  day 
government  of  the  United  States,  at  home 
and  abroad,  than  the  office  which  John  Ken- 
nedy entered  in  1961,  or  Rlch&rd  NlKon  left 
in  1974. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  £.  WIGGINS 

or  csiiiFouaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  yeai  s 
ago  today,  on  March  14,  1776,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  decided  to  send  8,000 
additional  troops  to  defend  New  York 
and  ordered  the  Immediate  departure  for 
that  cdlony  of  battalions  ccmimanded 
by  Colonels  Irvine,  Dayton,  Shee,  and 
Magaw.  Congress  acted  after  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confer  with  General 
Lee  regarding  the  defense  of  New  Yorl: 
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had  reported  that  although  New  York 
City  was  almoBt  impoKiUe  to  defend: 

It  may  be  mad*  «  aMst  adranta^eoas  field 
of  baWe.  so  adTaattgeops  Indeed,  that  if 
our  people  betaave  wHIi  common  aplrltk  and 
the  OommsBders  are  men  of  discretion,  it 
must  eost  the  (enaaay)  many  thousands  of 
men  to  get  possession  of  it. 


IMPROVING  ARCHITBCTURAL  AC- 
CK88IBn.TTY  TO  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF  rxmrsTLVAKu 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

MomOay.  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  EDQAB.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  received 
the  NatiODal  Newsletter  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  fiidi- 
viduals  and  am  jdeased  and  cnoouraged 
by  the  affirmative  action  the  administra- 
tion is  taking  toward  eliminating  the 
endless  problems  faced  by  mflUosis  of 
handican)ed  Americans  every  day. 

Last  October,  I  had  the  opportanity  to 
spend  a  day  in  a  irtieddialr  In  Itfedla,  a 
small  community  In  my  district.  Seebig 
the  world  from  a  whedchair  Is  an  eye- 
opener  which  everyone  with  good  strong 
legs  should  cjiperleMce.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  I  encountered  telephones  which 
I  could  not  use  because  I  cotdd  not  reach 
the  cliange  insert.  I  had  no  access  to 
public  restrooms,  and  curbs  made  cross- 
ing a  street  a  major  trndertaldng.  The 
only  buHdlngs  to  which  I  had  access 
were  a  restaurant  and  the  State  liquor 
store.  Hie  county  courthouse  dees  have 
a  ramp  but  the  rainy  di^  made  the  lack 
of  traction  Quite  apparent. 

My  experience  In  Media  occurred  in 
the  interim  of  two  overslept  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investlpi- 
tions  and  Review  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  These 
hearings  reviewed  the  Implementatlan  of 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968. 
The  GAO's  report  on  its  thonnn^  In- 
vestigation Into  the  accessibility  of  pub- 
lic buHdlngs  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped revealed  some  startling  statistics. 
Under  the  act  of  1968,  all  federally 
financed  buildings  and  all  except  a  few 
public  buildings  must  comply  with 
aixhitectural  standards  set  by  the  Amer- 
ican National  Standards  Institute.  The 
OAO  insQiected  314  buildings  in  66  geo- 
graphical areas  Including  35  States. 

The  found,  In  brief,  that  the  Archi- 
tectural Barriers  Act  has  had  only  a 
minor  effect  on  making  putkllc  buildings 
barrier-free;  however,  most  buildings 
were  in  varying  stages  of  compliance 
with  the  law.  Restrooms,  temperature 
controls,  elevation,  parking  lots,  and 
doorway's  most  often  failed  to  cx>nform 
with  the  standards. 

The  OAO  report  revealed  deficiencies 
not  only  In  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
but  also  In  the  provlskms  of  the  act  it- 
self, whkh  must  be  amended  if  the  bar- 
rier-free environment  which  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  achieve  will  ever  be  a 
reality. 

I  have  recently  drafted  a  bill  which 
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will  amend  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  to  accomplish  the  following : 

Impose  a  clear  statutory  mandate  that 
the  responsible  agencies  named  in  the 
act  are  to  insure  accessibility  of  public 
buildings  to  the  physically  handicapped; 

Eliminate  the  current  exemptions  in 
the  act  and  include  all  Government- 
leased  buildings  and  facilities  intended 
for  public  use  or  in  which  a  handicapped 
person  may  be  employed,  as  well  as  all 
privately,  owned  buildings  leased  to  the 
Government  for  public  housing ; 

Require  the  named  agencies  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  continuing  surveys  and 
investigations  to  insure  compliance  with 
prescribed  standards ;  and 

Remove  the  present  exemptions  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  facilities  from  cover- 
age under  the  act. 

My  bill  will  be  submitted,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  will  urge 
the  chairman  of  Uie  subcommittee,  the 
Honorable  Teno  Roncalio,  to  schedule 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped and  will  join  in  the  endeavor  to 
help  them  achieve  their  goals. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  DAIRY  FARMERS 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  one  of  my  constituents  wrote 
to  me  regarding  the  President's  veto  of 
the  farm  bill.  Her  letter  was  such  an  ac- 
curate and  eloquent  account  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  counti-y's  small  farm- 
ers that  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  letter  from 
Mrs.  Gary  Rhodes,  of  Harpursville,  N.Y., 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Harpursville.  NY.. 

January  7/,  1976. 
Matthew  F   ^!cHrcH. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mjt.  McHugr:  We  read  with  great  In- 
terest the  letter  sent  us  on  January  13,  1976, 
about  the  Farm  Bill  that  had  been  proposed. 
We  agree  with  the  BUI  completely.  Now  we 
hear  on  the  news  that  President  Ford  has 
vetoed  this  Bill  as  he  usvially  does  legisla- 
tion designed  to  benefit  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. 

My  husband  is  a  dairy  farmer,  33  yrs.  o'.d. 
He  haa  shipped  milk  and  farmed  since  he 
was  12  yrs.  old.  After  he  graduated  from 
High  School  he  was  able  to  b\iy  a  farm  of 
his  own.  He  works  long,  hard  hours,  every- 
day of  the  year.  He  isn't  getting  rich,  we 
just  work  hard  to  make  a  living.  We  have  no 
control  over  the  price  of  our  product,  we 
take  what  the  creamery  pays  because  we 
have  to.  Oxir  feed  prices  go  up  continually. 
FertUizer  needed  to  keep  the  land  produc- 
tive has  sky-rocketed  In  price.  The  cost  of 
machinery  and  equipment  needed  to  operate 
the  farm  has  soared. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  hire  help,  because  if 
there  is  any  profit,  it  Is  terribly  small.  We 
watch  as  o'.ir  friends  and  neighbors  give  up 
and  sell  out.  We  see  farms  for  sale  at  auc- 
tion because  the  farmer  has  died  and  his 
widow  and  children  are  forced  to  sell  because 
they  cannot  aSord  to  live  on  the  place  they 
have  worked  .so  hard  on  because  of  Inheri- 
icnce  tax.  It  hardly  .seems  fair  that  if  one 
of  us  .should  die  the  other  would  have  to  give 
up  everything  becauae  of  It.  You  not  only 
lose  your  spouse,  but  your  home  and  Income 
all  at  once. 

X  wonder  if  many  of  the  Congressmen  and 
even  President  Ford  have  ever  had  to  worry 
about  paying  bills,  wondering  if  you  had 
made  enough  to  feed  their  families  and  the 
100  plus  animals  that  you  had  to  care  for. 
If  they  have  ever  needed  new  equipment  to 
make  work  a  little  easier  and  not  been  able 
to  afford  it.  Do  they  ever  have  to  say  that 
tliey  can't  ailord  to  go  out  for  dinner,  or  buy 
new  shoes  this  paycheck,  maybe  next.  I 
think  not. 

My  husbiind  lUces  farming,  of  course,  he 
gets  very  discouraged.  Especially  on  days 
when  it's  20'  below  zero.  His  sUo  unloaders 
freeze,  the  waterers  In  the  barn  freeze  and 
break,  water  pipes  burst,  machinery  won't 
start,  etc.  And  of  course  when  the  mllkcheck 
has  been  shorted  a  little,  the  feed  price  Jumps 
( nearly  every  month)  and  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  is  going  to  cost  about  twice  as 
mucli. 

Farmers  don't  want  charity.  Just  a  fair 
chance.  Farms  are  being  gobbled  up  by  In- 
vestors that  build  homes,  or  Just  let  the  land 
lay  and  go  to  waste  waiting  for  it  to  in- 
crease In  value.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  buy 
needed  extra  land  because  it  goes  for  sucli 
high  prices. 

I  hope  th.-it  the  next  time  the  President 
and  those  opposed  to  the  recently  vetoed 
bUl  sit  down  to  a  steak,  toss  salad  and  baked 
potato,  or  sip  a  brandy  Alexander,  or  per- 
haps Just  a  quick  ham  and  cheese  on  the 
run  to  a  meeting.  Or  the  next  time  they 
drink  a  glass  of  milk  to  calm  their  ulcers 
they  will  remember  where  these  things  come 
from,  and  think  what  it  will  be  like  when 
farmers  are  forced  out  of  business,  when  all 
the  farmland  Is  made  Into  new  homes  and 
smelly  factories.  And  when  a  plass  of  milk 
Isn't  even  available,  In.stead  of  being  Just  a 
few  cents  a  gla.<:s. 

He  expects  us  to  feed  the  world,  when  In 
fact,   the  day   Is  rapidly  approaching   when 
we  won't  have  eno\igh  for  ourselves. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Gary  Rhodes. 
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FARM  EXPORTS  AND  THE 
CONSUMER 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
speeclies  are  being  made  these  days 
across  this  coimtry  concerning  farm  ex- 
ports and  their  relationship  to  consumer 
prices.  One  of  the  more  interesting 
speeches  dealing  with  this  relationship 
was  given  recently  before  the  Young 
Farmers  of  America  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  by 
James  E.  Needs,  of  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  be 
apprised  of  Mr.  Needs'  thinking  on  this 


important  matter.  I  insert  his  speech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  His  speech  is 
as  follows: 

F.MiM    E.tPORTS    AND    THE    CONSUMER 

I  By  James  E.  Needs) 

Tliic  alternoon  I  would  like  to  talk  to  yu',i 
a'jout  something  that  Is  vital  to  me  as  ,t 
farmer  and  something  that  is  vital  to  you  as 
a  consumer. 

This  is  the  topic  of  farm  exports.  This 
timely  subject  is  something  that  recently 
has  been  in  the  headlines.  For  example 
Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  made  the  flat  statement  that 
the  sales  to  Russia  would  cause  prices  to  In- 
crease a  calculated  percentage.  He  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  looking  out  for  the  consumer, 
but  what  was  he  saying  by  this  statement'.' 
He  was  saying,  go  ahead  flour  companies, 
go  ahead  food  companies,  raise  your  prices  of 
food  and  nobody  Is  going  to  blame  you,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  blame  the  Russians 
for  all  this  increase.  So  what  happened  with- 
in the  next  week?  Notice  the  many  flour 
companies  that  raised  the  price  of  flour.  Was 
he  looking  after  the  consumer? 

In  addition,  let's  take  George  Meany  and 
his  statement  that  he  was  not  going  to  load 
.ships  of  grain  until  he  had  a  promise  from 
the  government  that  this  sale  would  not 
raise  the  price  of  bread.  Now  Mr.  Meany  Is 
using  this  sale  as  a  "smoke  screen"  for  some- 
thing, and  I  am  not  sure  what.  If  he  were 
really  concerned  about  the  price  of  bread,  he 
certainly  coiUd  do  something  about  It.  be- 
cau.se  in  the  price  of  bread  there  Is  twice  as 
much  labor  cost  a^i  there  Is  wheat  cost. 

Next  look  at  Senator  Jackson  and  other 
presidential  hopefuls  making  statements 
about  food  policies.  They  used  the  Russian 
drain  sale  as  an  avenue  for  television  e.\- 
posure.  Notice  what  makes  the  news  to- 
day. Anything  that  has  to  do  with  food  or 
its  effect  on  food  prices  will  get  in  the  news 
As  proof  of  politicians  sudden  Interest  In 
food  policy  let's  go  back  to  after  last  year's 
election.  The  house  Agriculture  Committee 
had  75  new  Congressmen  who  wanted  to  be 
on  that  Committee.  Why?  Did  they  repre- 
sent Agriculture  districts?  Only  four  did! 
They  wanted  on  this  committee  because  you, 
the  consumer,  are  most  concerned  about  your 
food  costs  and  they  felt,  for  political  pur- 
poses, that  was  the  place  to  get  into  the 
action.  However,  our  food  supply  is  a  mighty 
dangerous  thing  with  which  to  be  playing 
politics  just  to  get  a  few  headlines  for  the 
iolics  back  home.  Yet  these  are  the  st.ite- 
ments  that  get  in  the  headlines. 

Now  let's  turn  our  attention  to  some  facts 
on  exports.  Farm  exports  In  1973  provided 
the  U.S.  economy  with  nearly  one  million 
jobs.  One  half  of  these  Jobs  were  In  the  farm 
related  Industry.  The  other  half  were  In  tlie 
non-agriculture  sector.  The  same  farm  ex- 
ports in  1973  generated  30  billion  dollars 
worth  of  income  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Consumer,  your  Job,  your  income 
very  possibly  could  be  the  result  of  these 
farm  exports.  As  a  result  of  our  export  r>o1i- 
cles,  farm  production  has  Increased  by  one- 
third  over  the  past  few  years  becavise  we  were 
able  to  take  this  land  out  of  diverted  acres 
and  put  it  in  production. 

Becau.se  there  Is  no  government  set -aside 
program  the  cost  to  tax  payers  of  this  coun- 
try Is  reduced  by  nearly  four  billion  dollars  In 
farm  payments.  One  might  say,  well  my  taxes 
were  not  reduced  any.  No.  This  Is  true.  Where 
did  these  nearly  four  billion  dollars  go  that 
were  being  paid  to  farmers?  They  went  to  the 
food  stamp  program  to  provide  food  to  the 
underprivileged  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to 
other  governmental  programs.  This  Is  Ju.st 
a  minor  benefit  of  farm  exports,  but  I  think 
It  helps  prove  my  point. 

The.se  farm  exports  are  responsible  for  one- 
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fourth  of  the  total  VB.  exports  of  goods  and 
serrlces  tluoughoat  this  ooimtry.  These  tann 
exports  benefit  the  irtMJle  eonatty,  not  ]tst 
yoa  and  me  as  the  oonsamer,  becstue  tbmj 
are  giving  us  a  favorable  balanee  of  psyiBBBt. 
Farm  exports  overcome  the  tfeAdt  ve  tmDd 
tip  each  year  fi!<om  the  In^Msrtatlon  ot  con- 
sumer and  Industrial  goods  Into  this  coun- 
try. Yon  say,  **ao  what  does  the  balance  of 
favorable  payments  have  to  do  with  rem  as  a 
consumer  In  the  grocery  storet"  Well,  you 
can't  Import  more  than  you  export  very  long 
uutU  the  doUar  begins  to  lose  value.  It  tends 
to  lose  value  In  regard  to  Ji^Moese  cameras. 
in  regard  to  German  cars,  bnt  pzobaUy  most 
importantly  now  It  loses  value  In  terms  of 
Arab  oH.  The  dollar  Is  also  going  to  loee  valtie 
In  regard  to  the  loaf  of  bread  at  the  grocery 
store  If  we  continue  to  have  tmfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  That's  bow  It  directly  affects 
you  as  a  constuner. 

If  you  shut  off  all  farm  exports  as  some  are 
advocating,  this  would  not  reduce  the  price 
of  food  In  the  long  mn.  unless  we  reduced  our 
Imports  of  oU  and  other  Imports.  Are  we  as 
comsumers  willing  to  make  this  sacrifloe?  Or 
is  it  much  wiser  to  go  ahead  and  export  our 
most  saleable  commodity  In  this  country- 
farm  products?  This  Is  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  wants  from  our  country.  Can  you 
Imagine  General  Motors  saying  you  cant  buy 
oiu:  most  popular  model,  or  U  you  buy  too 
many  of  them,  we  will  shut  them  all  off?  This 
doesn't  make  good  sense  for  a  company,  an 
industry,  a  nation,  or  for  agrlciUture. 

Farm  exports  also  benefit  the  whole  world 
by  helping  to  make  peace.  And  I  would  like 
to  use  a  couple  of  examples  to  back  up  this 
statement.  Our  excess  food  production  in 
this  country  Is  our  nation's  number  one 
trump  card  in  any  negotiations  that  go  on 
around  the  world.  Stop  and  think  for  a 
minute.  Do  you  suppose  Dr.  Kissinger  would 
have  been  able  to  negotiate  the  end  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  without  excess  food  produc- 
tion at  home  so  that  he  cotild  use  this  as  a 
bargaining  item?  Do  you  think  he  would 
have  been  able  to  ail  of  a  sudden  negotiate 
a  settlement  in  the  Middle  Bast  If  we  had 
not  had  excess  food  production?  Russia  had 
to  sit  on  the  ilde  lines  now  because  even 
she  is  an  Importer  of  food  from  us.  These 
are  Just  some  thoughts  that  I  think  we  need 
to  think  about  in  regard  to  farm  exports. 

Farm  exports  help  you  have  a  plentiful 
and  clieap  supply  of  food  because  it  allows 
the  farmer  to  produce  at  full  production. 
This  gives  you  the  cheapest  and  the  best 
supply  of  food  available.  If  yon  look  at  It 
this  way,  how  many  of  you  consumers  would 
be  willing  to  work  next  weSk  only  six  hours 
a  day  Instead  of  eight  at  the  same  hourly 
rate  as  you  were  getting  for  eight?  How 
many  of  you  woiUd  stand  for  that?  But  yet, 
that  Is  Jtist  exactly  the  position  the  farmer 
is  in  because  one  out  of  every  foiu"  acres 
that  he  produces  goes  for  exports.  Do  you 
think  that  by  closing  off  this  part  of  his 
market  that  the  price  of  the  other  produc- 
tion is  not  going  to  go  up?  Just  as  If  you 
were  cut  out  of  one-fotirth  of  your  hours, 
you  would  have  to  seek  an  increase  In  your 
hourly  rate.  We  can't  use  all  of  our  produc- 
tion In  this  country,  so  we  must  export  It  if 
v.e  are  going  to  operate  at  full  productton. 
Operating  at  full  capacity  is  what  gives  the 
ciieapest  food  In  the  long  run  for  e^'«7one. 

I  think  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  tell  a 
little  story  I  heard  a  few  weeks  ago.  About 
lour  hundred  years  ago  the  King  of  England 
called  three  of  his  subordinates  and  said, 
'  I  would  like  you  to  go  out  and  check  on 
the  economy  In  the  country  and  report  back 
to  me."  So  in  about  six  numths  they  came 
back,  and  they  had  the  report  compiled  in 
a  large  book.  He  said,  "I  don't  have  time  to 
read  that  much."  So  he  cut  the  chairman's 
liead  oS  and  sent  the  other  two  out  with 
orders  to  condense  the  report.  They  came 
bacV:  In  about  thirty  dajrs  and  said,  "W* 
have  condensed   It  Into  one  chapter."  The 
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king  said,  "I  don't  have  time  to  read  that 
mncb."  Be  cvdered  t3ie  chairman  beheaded. 
As  he  sent  the  last  man  tram  the  room  ttte 
ktQs  stated,  *^ou  know  what  jour  lespun- 
sSMllty  Is."  In  about  a  week  ttie  last  man 
zvtiuTxed  and  told  the  king.  '7  hmve  reduced 
It  to  one  sentence  ot  nine  words."  The  king 
TepUed,  "I  can  handle  that.  Let's  have  the 
nport."  The  man  answered,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  limch." 

This  policy  of  a  free  lunch  or  cheap  food 
ptdlcy  Is  something  we  need  to  examine. 
liCfs  look  at  a  recent  Foreign  Agrlcul'tiu'e 
Service  survey.  Out  of  fifty  top  agricultural 
counties  In  the  world,  forty-six  had  a  policy 
of  discouraging  domestic  food  production  In 
order  to  have  a  cheap  food  policy.  They  are 
trying  to  keep  food  cheap  at  the  expense  of 
having  enough  food.  Yet  each  one  of  these 
countries  spend  more  of  their  income  for 
food  ttian  you  and  I  do. 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  these  are  the  cotin- 
tries  'that  are  coming  to  us  to  buy  food.  But 
yet  some  of  our  leaders  in  this  country  are 
advocating  that  we  pursue  a  policy  of  cheap 
food.  I  think  that  we  need  to  watch  this 
carefully  both  as  consumers  and  as  farmers, 
because  remember  one  'thing — the  govern- 
ment can  make  a  policy  of  cheap  focxi,  they 
can  print  food  stamps,  but  they  cannot  pro- 
duce food. 

Tea,  exports  give  incentive  to  farmers  to 
produce  food  tor  you  because  it  gives  them  a 
profit.  Profit  to  some  is  a  dirty  word  in  to- 
day's world,  but  it  is  what  keeps  your  grocery 
shelves  full  of  food — an  abundant  supply  of 
food.  To  use  an  example  let's  look  at  the 
American  hog  farmer.  There  are  two  things 
that  Just  don't  go  together  and  that  is  cold 
weather  and  little  pigs.  Many  hog  farmers 
have  gotten  up  at  2  a.m.  on  a  cold  Febnuuy 
morning  to  go  out  and  try  to  save  a  few 
«Etia  pigs  in  a  litter.  "Why?  Because  each  of 
those  pigs  saved  will  give  the  farmer  the 
foUovlng  Augtist  a  few  extra  pigs  to  sell. 
The  result  is  a  little  extra  money  to  spend 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Now  compare 
this  with  the  Bussian  farmer  whose  respon- 
siblUty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  State's  sows 
and  the  State's  pigs.  Do  you  think  he  Is 
going  to  get  up  at  2  ajn.  and  go  out  and 
look  after  the  State's  pigs?  "What  U  the  dif- 
ference? It  is  the  profit  motive  for  the 
fanner  that  gives  us  the  extra  production  In 
this  cotmtry. 

Tes.  in  the  short  run  exports  give  farmers 
tlie  incentive  to  produce,  and  in  the  long 
nin  they  give  consumers  an  abundant  and 
a  cheap  food  supply.  Yes,  you  see  the  facts 
of  the  situation  Just  don't  back  up  the  head- 
lines that  are  making  the  papers,  but  then 
this  happens  in  other  areas  besides  jtist  farm 
exports.  But  that  Is  another  story. 

In  closing  I  wovild  like  to  say  this.  I  am 
thankful  to  be  an  American  nho  has  the 
freedom  to  produce.  I  am  thankful  to  be 
part  of  American  agriculture  and  for  the 
blessings  It  gives  to  you  the  constuner  and 
to  me  the  producer.  I  am  also  thankful  for 
the  food  that  we  have  to  share  a'ith  each 
other,  because  God  has  blessed  us  with  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world.  So  let's  use  the 
wisdom  He  gave  vm  to  utlllae  the  resources 
that  {Moduce  food  for  the  benefit  of  you  the 
consumer,  and  the  world  ■rIU  benrfit  by 
sharing  in  the  overflow. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU'nON  280 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mi*.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  begin  con.sidera- 
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tion  of  House  Joint  Besolutioa  280,  the 
constltatlanal  atnan^wnMm\  to  gnmt  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  full  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress.  The  simple  question 
we  sbould  be  addrasifeig  Is  wi&etber  we 
can  coQtimie  to  deny  almost  tbree-quar- 
ters  of  a  milHon  citiaens  representation 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Tbe  simple 
answer  should  be — ^indeed,  must  be — 
"No." 

Attempts  win  be  made  during  our  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  to  amend  the 
measure  to  grant  only  partial  representa- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia — repre- 
sentation ta  the  House,  only.  Tills  must 
be  rejected  in  the  interest  of  equity  and 
fairness. 

Clarence  Mitch^  legislative  chairman 
of  the  leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  a  lone-time  advocate  of 
voting  representation  for  the  Dlstirict, 
has  addressed  the  issue  of  partis  retae- 
sentation  in  a  letter  sent  earlier  this 
month  to  each  Member  of  the  House. 
Ptor  those  who  may  have  missed  Mr. 
Mitchell's  letter,  and.  thus,  his  stnmg 
argiunent  fm  full  representatioii,  I  would 
like  to  share  that  letter  at  this  time: 
Leadesskip  CojcnaxKcc  ok 

Civil.  BiGHZS, 

Waahington,  DXJ.,  March  4, 1976. 
Dear  RmtssawTATivx:  We  understand  that 
H  J.  Res.  280,  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  give  the  DIstiict  of  Columbia  full  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  will  come  up  tar  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  BepreeentativeB  on 
March  16th.  We  urge  your  support  of  this 
amendment  and  your  opposition  to  aU  weak- 
ening changes. 

This  Bicentennial  year  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  remedying  one  of  the 
great  remaining  constitutional  inequities  of 
oiur  time.  Three  quarters  of  a  mUllon  peo- 
ple, seventy  jiercent  Black,  are  each  day  de- 
prived of  their,  right  to  representation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  pay 
their  taxes  and  support  their  GovcnuiMnt 
Just  like  citizens  all  over  the  United  States: 
yet  they  have  no  representation  whatever 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  no 
voting  representation  in  the  Hoine. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Should  have  representation  in 
the  House  but  not  in  the  Senate.  There  Is 
no  logic  in  this  position;  untU  there  is  rep- 
resentation m  both  houses  of  Congress,  D.C. 
residents  will  still  be  second-class  dtlsens. 
Furthermore,  to  reduce  the  constltutlon&l 
amendment  to  a  single  Representative  (one 
Representative  is  aU  the  District  will  l>e  en- 
titled to  on  the  basts  of  the  projected  IMO 
census)  a'ould  demean  the  constttuttonal 
process.  There  have  only  been  26  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  our  entire  200  years 
These  amendments  have  been  matters  of 
great  moment.  It  would  trivialize  the  entire 
constitutional  amendment  which  did  no 
more  than  change  the  existing  delegate  to 
voting  status.  The  real  Issue  on  March  16th 
'Will  be  representation  in  the  Senate  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  750,000  fine  Americans 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  have 
the  representation  given  to  far  smaller  luilts 
of  population  in  a  ntimber  of  States. 

We  ask  you  to  support  H.J.  Res.  280  and 
help  make  Jtrlr  4,  1978  the  day  when  sU 
Americans  will  have  achieved  representation 
in  both  hotises  of  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ClAKENCF   MlTCHELl,. 

Director.  LegisJatirc  Comrnft.'t'C. 
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ROBERT  MOSES  SPEAKS  IN 
BABYLON.  NY. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  when  one  thljiks  of  the  growth  of  our 
country  in  the  last  century,  of  parks  and 
public  works,  of  highways,  bridges,  and 
beaches,  one  name  stands  out  above  all 
the  others. 

I  am  proud  that  Robert  Moses  is  my 
constituent,  and  I  was  honored  to  appear 
with  him  this  past  weekend  at  the  Ninth 
Anniversary  and  Bicentennial  Festival  of 
the  Robert  Moses  Junior  High  School  in 
Babylon,  N.Y.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
clude a  text  of  remarks  made  by  a  man 
whose  contributions  to  New  York  State 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  1900g 
and  whose  influence  will  extend  into  the 
future  as  long  as  our  Nation  lives: 
Remarks  of  Robekt  Mosrs 
My  Friends: 

Let  me  first  express  my  pleasure,  -vhen 
there  are  so  many  more  significant  me- 
morials to  celebrate,  that  you  should  recog- 
nize my  Uttlc  milestone  hi  Babylon  life. 

I  shall  be  much  interested  to  hear  how- 
many  of  those  who  graduated  In  1967  are 
already  well  on  their  way  to  succes.s.  It  is 
fascinating  to  study  what  class  prophecies 
turn  out  to  be  good  guesses  and  how  many 
were  wide  of  the  mark,  which  of  the  be.st 
athletes,  best  dressed,  handsomest  and 
smartest  and  most  popular  turned  out  to  be 
leaders  In  the  end.  An  astonishing  number 
of  quiet,  obscure  lads  and  lasses  not  blessed 
with  high  marlcs.  political  charm,  fame  in 
sports,  social  and  other  graces  become  re- 
spected citizens  and  some  whose  mer:c  was 
not  apparent  earlier  have  crawled  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  ladder  of  achievement. 

What  after  all  is  durable  distinction? 
There  was  an  old  wheeze  about  two  hand- 
some young  pinstripers  who  met  on  a  cruise 
ship.  One  asked  the  other  what  he  did  for  a 
living.  It  turned  out  that  both  were  vice 
presidents  of  the  same  big  New  Yori:  bank 
They  met  for  the  first  time  at  sea. 

I  often  think  of  the  word^  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Senior,  at  a  reunion  of  his 
Harvard  claw,  referring  to  Samuel  Francis 
Smith,  the  author  of  our  national  anthem 
Said  Holmes: 

"Pate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him 
Smith  But  he  warbled  a  song'  of  the  br.ive 
and  the  free  My  country    tls  of  thee." 

This  leads  to  reflection  on  Governor  Smith, 
my  teacher  and  mentor,  who  survived  aii 
Italian  name,  some  say  Pabbro-Perraro,  and 
was  rechrlstened  Smith  by  a  tired  Immigra- 
tion inspector  at  Ellis  Island  when  a  vast 
tide  of  newcomers  were  flooding  in.  Such  re- 
christening  often  occurred  on  a  busy  day. 
Herbert  Wilner.  the  distinguished  short  ,tory 
writer,  ter..s  of  an  immigrant  who  said  hi.s 
name  was  Llebovowitz.  The  immigration  offi- 
cer without  looking  up  from  hi.s  form  said. 
'You  think  I'll  spell  some  Ood  damned  name 
like  that?  Your  name  is  Lewis."  So  our  tele- 
phone book.s  are  full  of  Lewi-ses. 

Governor  6mlth  was  supposed  to  be  one 
hundred  percent  Irish  but  actually  was  one- 
fourth  Irish,  one-fourth  Italian,  one-fourth 
German  and  one-fourth  EnglLsh  and  there- 
fore of  mixed  ancestry  in  the  very  best  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

A  word  to  your  teachers.  Born,  dedicated 
teachers  are  our  greatest  national  asset.  I 
mean    the    men    and    women    who    look    for 
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tftlent,  encovirage  it  and  get  their  greatest 
thrill  out  of  the  •chievements  of  their  pupils. 
Such  teachers  are  not  distant  pundits  hun- 
dreds of  feet  away,  delivering  noble  orations. 
They  really  care. 

A  few  more  bits  of  gratuitous  advice.  Don't 
expect  gratitude.  A  cheer  from  opponents  Is 
the  only  praise  worth  a  tinker's  damn.  The 
rest,  as  Alexander  Pope  said,  is  all  leather 
and  prunella.  Examine  coats  of  arms.  When 
the  British  Empire  had  faded  after  Victoria, 
the  shield  of  BrlUin  still  showed  the  lion  and 
unicorn  fighting  for  the  crown.  Benjamin 
Pianklin  thought  our  national  emblem 
should  be  a  turkey,  a  nutritious,  useful  ani- 
mal. Anyway,  the  Founding  Fathers  chose 
the  eagle  which  Is  farslghted.  Independent, 
bold,  tough  and  durable,  but  certainly  no 
turkey,  Franklin  was  right. 

Early  this  year  television  along  with  trash 
produced  some  splendid  shows.  One  of  them 
entUled  "Franklin  and  Eleanor"  was  a  saga 
of  extraordinary  courage.  It  showed  a  proud 
old  mother,  a  devoted  wife,  a  disciple  who  left 
everything  to  become  a  valet,  bodyguard, 
nurse,  advi.ser  and  secretary.  Between  and 
among  ihem  and  other  helpers  they  lifted  a 
crawling  cripple  off  the  floor,  built  him  an 
iron  frame  in  which  he  could  stand  and  a  ma- 
chine in  which  he  could  move,  and  made  him 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time. 

You  teenage  lads  and  lasses  will  before 
long  have  to  prove  that  In  an  Increasingly 
competitive  world  you  can  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  lift  our  America  above  respectable 
mediocrity  to  the  democracy  we  boast  of.  It 
will  take  a  lot  of  doing.  You  can't  resign  from 
the  age  In  which  you  are  growing  up  and  go 
back  to  ancient  Babylon,  Pericles,  Augustus, 
Elizabeth  the  First,  Edward  VIII,  Edison, 
Marconi  and  Victoria. 

Edison  began  hiventlng  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  a  poor  lad  without  formal  education. 
He  lost  his  hearing  then  and  never  fully  re- 
gained It,  but  thLs  had  no  effect  on  his  end- 
less electrical  Inventions,  his  motion  pictures. 
the  phonograph  and  whatnot.  If  you  are  In 
Washington  during  the  Bicentennial,  go  to 
the  Patent  Office  and  find  out  how  many 
hundreds  of  Inventions  were  patented  or 
copyrighted  by  Edison  In  his  long  career.  Edi- 
son said  late  in  life  with  characteristic 
modesty  that  genius  accounted  for  one  per- 
cent of  his  achievements  and  perspiration 
ninety-nine.  He  didn't  say  anything  about 
Ixick. 

Another  bit  of  advice.  Shun  climbers.  Don't 
try  to  shin  up  the  slippery  pole  of  social 
success,  aiming  to  turn  your  back  on  the 
ladder  by  which  you  rose  and  those  who 
helped  you  up.  There's  nothing  but  fog  at 
the  top. 

Now  one  more  final  personal  word.  I  am  a 
park  man  first,  last  and  aU  the  time.  Inci- 
dentally drawn  Into  other  public  works,  not 
to  collect  hats,  titles,  degrees,  sliver  mug.s, 
medals  and  suchlike  Impedimenta,  but  be- 
cause of  their  Interrelation  and  Inescapable 
relationships.  Contrary  to  the  statements  Is- 
sued by  the  State  Comptroller  based  on  at- 
tacks by  his  auditors,  most  of  my  work  has 
been  entirely  unsalaried.  I  never  received  a 
salary  for  State  park  work.  I  never  got  a 
nickel  for  housing  work  which  was  part  of  a 
twelve  to  fourteen-hour  day.  When  I  was 
head  of  the  Power  Authority  all  members  got 
the  same  pay,  $10,000,  although  I  carried 
nine-tenths  of  the  burden.  When  I  took  on 
consulting  work  out  of  town  I  gave  my  as- 
sistants most  of  the  fees.  The  story  that  I  got 
$100,000  In  Portland,  Oregon,  was  false.  My 
siiare  in  the  end  was  less  than  $10,000.  I  bor- 
rowed from  my  mother  to  pay  contractors 
to  open  Jones  Beach  on  time  and  she  was  not 
repaid  until  a  year  later.  One  of  my  State 
cars  was  my  mother's  given  to  the  State.  I 
loaned  money  to  keep  Jones  Beach  work  go- 
ing when  another  State  ComptroKer  who  was 
aiJt.igonistic  interpreted  the  law  as  confining 
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engineering  surveys  to  «n  arbitrary  border- 
line on  the  beach.  I  passed  up  numerous  op- 
portunities to  make  money  and  have  little 
now  to  leave.  I  state  these  facts  not  to  dis- 
courage service  In  public  works  but  to  tell 
you  kids  it  Is  a  dangerous  and  in  many  ways 
a  thankless  trade.  Nevertheless.  I  have  found 
it  worthwhile  and  have  no  complaints. 

I'm  not  going  to  keep  you  any  longer  from 
Spring  practice.  The  baseball  season  has  be- 
gun. The  hounds  of  Spring  are  baying  on 
the  Winter's  traces.  Easter  Is  Just  around  the 
corner.  Exciting  bicentennial  events  are  com- 
ing up.  If  you  are  Interested  In  politics,  you 
can  listen  to  pre-conventlon  lightweights 
sparring  in  the  boondocks.  As  Mr.  Browning 
remarked : 

"God's  in  his  heaven 
All's  right  with  the  world." 
Again  thanks  for  inviting  me. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  BUSINESS  IS 
THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
your  native  Oklahoma  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  there  was  a  call  that 
"the  farmer  and  the  cowman  should  be 
friends"  in  order  to  build  "a  brand  new 
state." 

With  apologies  to  Mr.  Hammerstein, 
it  is  time  for  the  consumer  and  the 
businessman  to  be  friends.  And  this  Bi- 
centennial Year  is  a  good  time  to  start. 

To  launch  this  new  relationship,  an 
extensive  and  frank  dialogue  between 
producer  and  consumer  Is  vital.  This  is 
the  message  of  a  speech  by  Leo  Perlis. 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
Community  Services,  before  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  Awards  Luncheon 
of  the  National  Information  Center  held 
here  in  Washington  during  January. 

He  calls  for  sincere  cooperation,  not 
confrontation  or  publicity  gimmlclcs.  In 
order  to  bring  his  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ..11  our  colleagues,  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Business  of  Bttsiness  Is  the 

CONStTMEB* 

(By  Leo  Perils) 

If  we  ve  learned  one  thing  In  1975— It  is 
this: 

Some  people  will  buy  almost  anything— 
even  pet  rocks. 

Or  detente. 

All  you  have  to  do — If  you're  out  to  make 
a  fast  buck  or  a  fast  deal — Is  sell  them  what 
they  don't  really  need  or  what  they  doni 
really  want. 

And  you  don't  even  have  to  rationalize  it 
In  the  1970's  as  the  hula  hoop  people  did  in 
the  1950s — but  only  because  1976  is  closer 
to  1984. 

In  one  way  or  another,  1976  was  another 
year  of  deceit,  disenchantment  and  discon- 
tent for  millions  of  American  consumers— 
a  year  of  higher  prices  for  most  of  us  and 
lower   income   for   many   of   us,    a    year   of 
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•  Speech  made  at  Third  Annual  Conven- 
tion Awards  Luncheon,  NatlonsU  Consumer 
Information  Center,  Statler-Hllton  Hotel, 
Wa.shington.  DC,  January  18.  1976. 


shoddlness  for  most  of  us  and  JoblesaneBa 
for  many  of  us. 

And  that  means  all  ot  us — ^becaiue  an  at 
MS  are.  Indeed,  oonstunera. 

The  fact  is  we  were  oonsumen  before  we 
were  producers.  From  mottiflr's  mOk  to  tbe 
mortician's  minl8tratl<ms  —  we  all  b^ged. 
borrowed  and  bought. 

And  along  the  way  mci>t  of  us  also  worked 
and  produced. 

The  delicate  balance  between  the  two  re- 
quires fine  tuning — economic,  social,  politi- 
cal and  moral. 

Mostly  moral. 

With  all  due  respect  to  constmier  advo- 
cntes,  It  Is  business — and  not  the  consumer 
movement — that  Is  reqmnsible  tor  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  In  our  free 
enterprise  society. 

It  Is  the  obligation  ot  business,  therefore, 
to  produce  quality  goods  and  servicee  at 
competitive  prices — and  not  ours. 

This,  of  course,  requires  morality  in  the 
marketplace. 

Now  if  all  this  sounds  elementary — It  is 
itlso  the  truth. 

And  it  is  the  truth,  too,  that  big  business 
has  not  measured  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
While  It  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  nation,  it  has  also  exploited  it.  While 
It  has  provided  Jobs  for  millions,  it  has  also 
mismanaged  the  economy.  While  it  has  pro- 
duced more  goods  and  serrioes  than  any 
other  industrial  society,  it  has  also  pol- 
luted our  environment.  While  it  has  con- 
tributed— tax  free — millions  of  dollars  to 
charity.  It  has  also  bought,  bribed  and 
boodled — much  of  it  also  tax  free. 

Somehow  big  business  found  millions  of 
dollars  for  bribes,  but  only  limited  budgets 
for  Its  own  Better  Business  and  Consumer 
Counselling  Services,  agencies  designed  to 
protect  Its  customers  and  itself — from  itself. 
Why  Is  It  starving  the  National  Foundation 
for  Consumer  Credit?  Why  has  it  slashed  the 
budget  of  the  National  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureau?  Why  did  it  eliminate  the 
Family  Financial  Counseling  Service  of 
Greater  Chicago?  How  can  they  Justify  it? 

Now  I  know  the  world  is  complex  and  busi- 
ness Is  complicated  and  nothing  Is  easy — 
and  I  need  no  lecture  on  this  score — ^but 
vt'hen  and  where  do  we  begin  to  practice 
morality? 

Or  is  morality  Impractical? 

It  would  seem.  In  the  WOTds  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
that  big  business  knows  the  price  of  every- 
thing but  the  value  of  nothing. 

Ti-ie  fact  that  raw  deals  In  high  places 
rlpoff  people  of  low  Income  is  bad  enough. 
The  fact  that  we  pay  higher  prices  for  food, 
more  money  fca-  shelter  and  get  less  of  both 
is  bad  enough.  But  what  is  worse  is  the 
destructive  Impact  of  business  corruption — 
or  any  kind  of  corruption,  for  that  matter — 
on  our  democratic  society,  on  the  credibility 
of  people  In  their  Institutions,  on  the  faith 
of  our  children  in  their  future. 

If  we  don't  like  what  we  see — not  only  in 
our  fellow  men  but  in  our  own  mirrors — then 
we've  come,  finally,  face  to  face  with  three 
po,stilblllties:  resignation,  revolution  or  re- 
form. 

You,  by  being  here,  have  rejected  resigna- 
tion. 

I,  by  being  here,  have  rejected  revolution. 

We  are  both  committed  to  reform — 
dynamic,  deep,  decisive — but  peaceful;  the 
kind  of  Improvement  that  can  be  achieved 
only  In  a  free,  flexible  and  fluid  society — 
such  as  ours. 

But  there  are  only  two  basic  ways  we  can 
improve — by  changing  otuselves  and  by 
changing  our  environment. 

And  this  Is  exactly  what  we  must  do  as 
consumers — not  alone  and  by  ourselves  but 
in  concert  with  business. 

Call  It  group  therapy — If  you  will.  Self- 
.malysls,    a   rare    experience    at    any    tlm*. 
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hasnt  done  big  business  much  good — largely 
because  the  cocporate  soul  seems  to  be 
Immiimt  to  the  inoblngs  of  anybody  except 
accountants  and  lawyers. 

What  X  am  suggesting,  in  all  serlouBneas, 
are  a)  Joint  buslneos-ocMisumer  commlttess, 
b)  Joint  buBlnesB-consumer  wtnrkesbops.  e) 
Joint  business-oonsumer  retreats,  d)  equal 
business-consumer  representation  on  the 
policy-making  committees  and  boards  of  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus  and  Money  Manage- 
ment Services,  and  e)  consumer  Information 
and  protection  services  in  all  corporations — 
and  not  public  relations  and  promotion  gim- 
micks. 

I  have  served  on  the  boards  ot  both  the 
National  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Credit  and  I  am  persuaded  that  my  proposals 
will  not  be  readily  acceptable  to  business — 
nor,  for  that  matter,  to  consumerlsts.  Both 
are  at  a  standoff — and  have  been  for  some 
time.  It  reminds  me  of  the  moment  of  truth 
at  the  coUectlve  bargaining  table  when  both 
union  and  management  know  they've  reached 
an  impasse  and  are  beginning  to  lodk  to 
Oovemment,  or  somebody  (and  sometimes 
Just  anybody)  to  conciliate,  to  mediate,  to 
arbitrate,  anything. 

But  there  is  only  one  difference,  of  course, 
eonsimiers  and  business  took  to  the  picket 
line  before  sitting  down  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Now  I  am  aU  for  comparative  shopping, 
truth-ln-packaging,  truth-ln-advertislug  and 
unit  pricing. 

Who  can  quarrel  with  the  Reno  City  Coun- 
cil when  it  voted  on  November  11,  197&  to 
provide  for  stricter  regulations  and  ade- 
quate posting  of  fees  and  control  of  out- 
door advertising  of  marriage  chapels  (The 
New  York  Times,  November  12, 1976)  ? 

But  it  \b  my  guess  that  most  couples  will 
Just  continue  to  fall  into  marriage  because 
they're  in  love  or  think  they're  in  love  or 
are  compvilslve  or  whatever — all  ordinances 
and  rtiles  notwithstanding.  Consumers  are 
not  much  different.  They  buy  because  they 
need  to,  think  they  need  to  or  are  compul- 
sive or  whatever.  Everything  else — except 
money — is  secondary. 

What  Is  primary,  however.  Is  the  quality 
of  the  product  (or  the  character  of  the  bride 
and  groom) — in  addition  to  the  price,  of 
course. 

And  the  quality  of  the  product  depends  on 
business — or,  in  a  multiproduct  economy,  on 
the  consumer  himself  if  he  Joins  with  other 
consumers  in  coc^erative  buying  and  sell- 
ing, lending  and  borrowing  arrangements. 
And  why  not?  The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  co- 
c^>erative  movement  itself — but  it  is  for- 
ever fresh  only  because  consumers  prefer  to 
secure  old  habits  than  start  new  enterprises, 

A  successful  cooperative  movement,  com- 
peting with  private  enterprise,  can  do  much 
to  help  reduce  prices  and  interest  rates. 

After  all,  lecturing  and  lobbying  do  have 
their  limitations,  and  only  such  direct  con- 
sumer Involvement  in  business  and  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  can  help  to  transform  what  has  al- 
w^ays  been  only  a  mini-movement  into  a  mass 
movement. 

When  we,  in  the  AFL-CIO,  initiated  the 
first  nationwide  consumer  education  program 
on  December  17,  1958,  I  had  high  hopes.  Sev- 
eral years  later,  m  1971,  I  realized  that  all 
consumer  education  classes  across  the  coun- 
try— and  not  just  ours — during  the  preced- 
ing 13  years  reached,  probably  and  conserva- 
tively, less  than  one-fourth  of  the  people 
that  one  hour  of  prime  time  television  can 
reach.  At  that  point,  I  headed  up  a  commit- 
tee of  representatives  of  20  national  con- 
sumer organizations  to  study  the  problem 
and  the  possibilities.  We  wound  up  4  years 
ago  after  meeting  with  commei-cial  and  edu- 
cational network  executives,  broadcasters  and 
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advertising  trade  groups.  I  also  testified  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Ounmls- 
slon  and  tbe  Fsdaral  Trade  Commission.  I 
think  we  finally  persuaded  the  telerlslon  and 
radio  Industry  tbst  consumer  Information 
has  a  rlg^t  to  Share  the  public  airwaves  with 
conmmcials  and  through  oonunerolal  chan- 
nels. ObTlously,  they  are  not  th<»t>ughly  per- 
suaded, but  enough  to  make  a  beglnnlnE 
Certainly  there  Is  much  more  consumer  edu- 
cation and  information  programming  on  ra- 
dio and  television  today  than  ever  before. 

The  further  development  of  such  program- 
ming, both  during  public  service  and  com- 
mercially sponsored  time,  holds  great  pnwa- 
Ise — greater  promise,  I  think,  than  the  here 
today,  gone  tomorrow,  Knauer  office,  the  12 
White  House  sponsored  conferences  and  the 
17-consumer  specialists  in  executive  depart- 
ments. 

I  can  Just  hear  them  say,  no,  it  holds  no 
more  promise  than  the  others.  I  say  it  is 
better  because  the  message  will  reach  more 
people  without  being  garbled  by  partisan 
politics  or  strangled  by  bureaucratic  red 
tape. 

My  guess  is  that  most  Americans  aren't 
tuned  in  to  the  kind  of  "consumer  esoterlca" 
that  one  often  gets  on  college  campus  or  in 
the  Capitol  cloakroom.  The  hard  fact  Is  that 
most  Americans  are  having  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing do.  More  Jobs,  better  pay,  stable  prices — 
these  are  the  economic  items  on  their  per- 
sonca  agenda.  Here  credit  pushers  find  a  ready 
and  often  rewarding  market — but,  for  many, 
the  wages  of  succumbing  to  this  sin  are  debt- 
pooling,  budget-stretching  and  bankruptcy. 

Several  years  ago  we  initiated  an  experi- 
mental consumer  counselling  course  among 
low  income  workers  in  Baltimore.  Everybody 
came  to  the  first  class.  The  following  week 
only  fifty  percent  showed  up.  But  only  a  few 
came  the  third  week.  At  this  point  we  de- 
cided to  evaluate  our  failure,  and  we  found 
what  we  expected:  the  poor  people  came  to 
find  out  hov7  to  make  more  money  and  not 
how  to  spend  what  they  dont'  have. 

As  for  consumers  who  do  have  work  and 
steady  Income,  why  not  bargaining?  Why  not 
pre-planned  group  purchasing?  Why  not  col- 
lective voluntary  pooling  before  the  fact  than 
individual  forcM  pooling  after  the  fact? 

But  only  real  activists  can  answer  these 
questions.  I  say  real  activists  because  there 
is  a  widespread  Impression  in  some  liberal 
circles  that  an  activist  is  an  all-around  hell- 
raiser.  Joining,  demonstrating,  speaking, 
lobbying — a  wary  watchdog,  self-appointed 
or  otherwise. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  constitute  a 
certain  kind  of  useful  activism.  As  one  who 
has  done  all  these  things,  I  should  like  to 
think  so.  Certainly,  I  would  not  want  to  sub- 
tract from  their  importance.  But  I  must  say 
that,  in  my  book,  real  activism,  the  kind  that 
counts.  Is  the  creation  of  efficient  systems  for 
the  effective  delivery  of  goods  and  services 
to  people.  In  this  sense,  businessmen  are  real 
activists — and  so  are  cooperators. 

Just  as  trust-in-packaging  does  not  pre- 
vent bome  stores  from  selling  pet  rocks  in 
pretty  boxes  to  willing  customers,  so  moralists 
do  not  prevent  some  businessmen  from  sell- 
ing anything  to  anybody  for  everything.  And 
yet  without  morals  and  ethics,  what  do  we 
have?  A  corrupt  and  cynical  society — bug- 
ging, bribing  and  bewildered. 

It  is  time  for  business  to  act. 

And  if  not  business,  then  the  Government 
will. 

And  if  not  the  Government,  then  the 
people — assximing.  of  course,  that  the  people 
still  care. 

Well,  that'.^  the  Americon  way — a  very  good 
way,  indeed. 

After  200  years  we're  stUl  at  It. 

But  if  we're  going  to  survive  another  20 
years — ^let  alone  another  200  years — we  better 
close  rank';,  move  fast  and  take  the  pledge 
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to  Uck  the  bAblt  oX  mAklcg  It  at  the  NattOBla 


Tb»  business  ttt  buatnaaa  la.  aftar  all.  not 
twnln—  but  to  aarva  tba  miiiiaiai 

And  tb«  buatnoaa  o{  ttae  eonanmer  la  to 
•arva  blaaaeli. 

Not  to  atufl  himaeU. 

Not  to  atarre  blnMelf . 

But  to  aerve  blxoMlf. 

And  Hoc^ty. 


INCREASED  EXEMPTION  FOR   FED- 
ERAL ESTATE  TAX 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  lii 
strong  support  of  the  bill.  HJl.  1793.  by 
Mr.  BuRLZsoN  and  the  companion  bill. 
HJl.  6179.  which  I  have  Introduced.  Both 
bills  would  Increase  the  estate  Inherit- 
ance tax  from  the  present  amount  of 
160,000  to  $200,000. 

This  committee  and  this  Congress  has 
a  chance  to  breathe  new  life  into  one  of 
our  greatest  institutions  which  has  been 
gradually  eroding  in  the  last  few  years — 
the  family  farm.  Pew  institution.s  in  this 
country  have  been  more  valuable— Sur- 
veys by  widely  divergent  economists  have 
stated  that  the  family  farm  is  the  moat 
productive  unit  of  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion. And  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
this  country  have  asked  little  in  return. 
But  now  they  are  pleading  that  this  pres- 
ent, badly  outdated  law  be  updated  so 
that  the  family  farm  can  be  passed  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Whenever  I  talked  wltii  the  people  of 
the  10th  District  of  Texas  about  agricul- 
ture, there  is  one  subject  «hlch  domi- 
nates those  conversations.  It  Ls  thp  estate 
tax.  When  Congress  established  the  $60.- 
000  exemption  the  year  was  1942.  I  do 
not  have  the  precise  figures  estimating 
the  increase  in  land  values  during  the 
last  34  years  but  we  all  know  that  It  has 
been  significant — a  four  or  five  times  in- 
crease in  value  in  most  instances. 

There  has  been  a  downhill  slide  in  the 
number  of  farms  during  the  last  two 
decades.  In  1955.  there  were  165  con- 
gressional districts  where  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  folks  lived  on  ranches  or 
farms.  Today  there  are  only  14  such  dis- 
tricts. Since  1970.  the  Census  Bureau  tells 
us  a  very  .slight  reverse  of  the  urban 
migration  has  bcgim.  I  think  that  .such 
a  move  Lj  encouraging.  America  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  finest  food  production 
system  in  the  world  only  as  long  as  the 
family  farm  remains  the  basic  unit.  By 
passing  legislation  which  will  Inrrea.se 
the  exemption  to  $200,000.  we  will  be  in- 
suring that  more  farms  stay  in  Uie  hands 
of  the  family.  Under  the  present  system. 
many  landowners'  heirs  are  forced  to 
sell  out  to  developers,  or  to  the  Govei-n- 
ment.  so  that  they  can  pay  tlie  inheri- 
tance tax.  I  believe  that  this  is  counter- 
productive to  oi'r  economy  in  the  long 
run.  If  you  ouppo.t  the  family  farm  and 
do  not  want  our  food  production  con- 
trolled by  a  handful  of  multinational  cor- 
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pcvations.  I  thhik  this  cnmntttee  will 
support  the  Burleson-PIckle  bfll. 

Some  may  say  this  Is  an  extra  tax  ad- 
vantage for  the  rich.  I  suppose  It  would 
help  the  rich  slightly — but  the  rich — 
whoever  the  journallstB  daasUj  as 
"rich" — are  not  the  object  for  relief  in 
this  bill.  The  bill  is  designed  to  help  those 
average  home-farm -ranch  estates — 300 
to  600  acres  In  size.  Unless  we  give  relief 
to  those  groups — few  farmers  will  be  able 
to  pass  along  their  estate,  or  part  of  their 
estate,  to  their  children.  All  that  most 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  is  their  land. 
If  that  must  be  sold,  then  the  farm  Ls 
automatically  broken  up.  The  average 
farmer  Just  keeps  ahead  of  the  bill  col- 
lector anjrway.  Pew  farmers  can  accimiu- 
late  $50,000  to  $100,000  In  cash  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  must  add  that  I  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent has  come  around  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  although  he  advocates  an  In- 
crease to  only  $150,000.  HU^  proposal  Is 
firm  evidence,  though,  that  there  is 
broad-bnsed  su'n^ort  for  leforming  this 
anticiuatcd  law. 


SHOULD  THE  PRESS  BE  SUB,JECT 
TO  MALPRACTICE  LAWSUITS  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL    NEGUGENCE' 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  a  thought- 
provoking  article  which  I  read  this  week 
raises  some  questions  to  whicli  I  believe 
the  country  may  want  to  discu-ss  and 
direct  some  of  Its  attention. 

This  article  sets  forth  a  proposal  that 
newspapermen  should  be  "subject  to  law- 
suit for  malpractice  when  professional 
negligence  can  be  demonstrated."  I  be- 
lieve It  should  be  more  widely  re^id.  Mj-. 
Speaker 

There  are  libel  laws  affecting  the  press 
now  on  the  books,  but  the  New  York 
Times  against  Sullivan  decision  of  the 
U  8.  Supreme  Court  holds  that  Intent — 
specific  malice  aforehand — must  be 
shown  for  a  suit  to  be  constitutionailj- 
valid.  But  the  malpractice  laws  with  re- 
spect to  other  professionals — for  ex- 
ample, doctors  and  lawyers — do  not  re- 
quire a  showing  of  intent.  If  they  malm 
a  patient  or  botch  a  case,  with  or  with- 
out intent  —and  we  certainly  must  as- 
sume bccaase  of  dollar  liability  and  pro- 
fessional standing  that  it  is  seldom  if 
ever  with  intent,  then  they  mu.st  pay 
for  that  damage.  Yet.  the  i^iess  Ls  ex- 
empted from  malpractice — no  matter 
wiiat  the  degree  of  damage  to  life,  ca- 
reer, financial  condition,  or  whatever — 
unless  there  Ls  intent  to  damage  without 
regard  to  facts. 

There  is  growing  concern  in  thLs  coun- 
try about  Uie  way  in  which — under  the 
guise  of  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press — 
that  some  in  the  press  and  media  might 
be  tr>ing  to  set  themselves  up  a=!  "above 
the  law."  We  have  laws,  for  example, 
against  the  disclosure  of  highly  classi- 
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fled  information  helpful  to  our  enemies 
to  know.  Yet  some  in  the  press  are  tak- 
ing the  attitude — aiul  are  apparently 
getting  away  with  it — that  the  laws  ap- 
ply to  everyone  else — but  not  to  them. 
They  have  apparently  decided  in  their 
own  judgments  to  have  laws  which  will 
apply  in  one  way  to  others — others 
would  be  tried  in  the  courts — but  in 
other  ways  to  them — not  only  not  being 
tried  but  also  being  made  into  counter- 
culture heroes  and  media  events  them- 
selves. 

This  Ls  not  specifically  what  this  arti- 
cle is  about,  but  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  broader  question  which  also  Incor- 
porates the  negligence  issue.  The  article 
which  I  will  read  into  the  Rxcord  in  a 
moment  outlines  a  large  number  of  ma- 
jor, specific  instances  of  possible  negli- 
gence in  journalism. 

This  issue  is  back  before  the  Nation  s 
attention  again.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
last  week  set  forth  a  change  In  criteria 
about  press  conduct  in  its  Fiiestone  de- 
cision. The  Court  seems  to  be  shifting 
moi-e  toward  the  protection  of  the  right 
of  privacy  of  the  person  about  whom  the 
news  stories  are  written,  and  while  under 
New  York  Times  against  Sullivan  that 
right  may  be  partially  waived  by  public 
figures  volimtarlly  participating  in  the 
public  process,  the  decision  does  seem  to 
point  toward  greater  accountability  in 
the  i>ress  for  the  consequences  of  what  it 
reports — the  damages  it  can  canse  to  in- 
dividuals without  adequate  regard  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  coverage.  Perhaps  this 
also  reflects  the  Court's  apparent  shift 
toward  greater  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  victims  as  against  tlie  interests  of 
tlie  perpetrators. 

I  am  sure  no  Member  of  this  House 
would  advocate  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  But  freedom  of  the  press — 
the  right  of  a  newspaper  or  any  other 
publication  to  print  whatever  it  wants  to 
print  without  prior  restraint  by  instru- 
ments of  government — should  not  relieve 
the  press  of  a  responsibihty  to  report  ac- 
curately. Holding  that  a  newspaper  or 
journalist  can  be  liable  for  their  negli- 
gence in  reporting  through  an  article  is 
not  a  prior  restraint  on  the  paper's  or 
the  newsman's  right  to  print  and  dissem- 
inate the  article. 

Setting  forth  in  law  a  principle  oi 
accountability  for  newsmen — allowing 
malpractice  suits  for  their  negligence — 
does  not  restrict  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
simply  means  that — like  everyone  else 
in  society — they  wUl  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  tiie  accuracy  of  what  they  re- 
ix)rt  about  the  conduct  of  others.  It  also 
means  that — like  every  other  profession- 
al—malpractice suits  can  be  entertained 
against  tlieir  alleged  negligence,  and  if 
successful,  both  actual  and  punitive  dam- 
ages can  be  recovered  by  the  injui-ed 
party. 

In  a  .society,  i-uch  as  ours,  where  equal- 
ity before  the  law  is  a  foundation  stone 
for  the  enforcement  of  all  rights,  it  Is 
of  primary  importance  that  everyone  be 
on  the  same  par  before  the  law.  This 
exemption  of  newsmen  fi-om  what  every 
otlier  citizen  Is  liable  for  should,  there- 
fore, be  thoroughly  reexamined.  Similar- 
ly, evcrj-one  should  have  equal  access  to 
rtdicss  of  wrongs  done  against  them.  At. 
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present  those  who  have  been  negUgenOy 
wronged  by  press  accounts  do  not  have 
that  equal  access;  they  are  denied  this 
right  to  be  made  whole  again.  This 
should  not  be  allowod  to  continue. 

This  article  and  this  issue  are  worthy 
of  consideration  and  discussion. 

Excerpts  from  the  articles  follows  as 
quoted  from  the  Air  Force  magazine: 

Herewith,  a  modest  proposal.  It  Is  tliat 
newspapermen,  lll^e  doctors  and  lawyers, 
should  be  subject  to  lawsuit  for  malpractice 
when  professional  negligence  can  be  demon- 
strated. There  are  libel  laws  now,  but  they 
require  that  the  prosecution  prove  intent  on 
the  part  ot  a  writer  to  damage  the  reputa- 
tion or  legitimate  interests  of  a  i>erson  or 
organization.  Newsmen  already  claim  pro- 
fessional status.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  which  used 
to  be  a  newspaperman's  fraternity,  now  calls 
itself  The  Society  of  Professional  Joomalists. 
That  Is  close  to  the  labels  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  with  an  added  touch  of  telat. 
As  nouveau-pros,  these  notetakers  have  put 
the  word  professional,  capitalized.  In  a  place 
where  it  can  be  used  on  a  business  card  or 
letterhead. 

If  they  are  professionals,  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  newspapermen  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  perllf  of  professionalism.  The 
problem  faced  by  physicians  and  siugeons  is 
known  all  acroas  America.  In  Loa  Angeles  it 
has  become  so  desperate  that  the  men  in 
white,  faced  by  extortionate  malpractice  In- 
surance fees,  are  providing  only  basic  medical 
care.  Emergencies  are  taken  care  of,  with 
professional  skill,  but,  aside  from  that,  there 
is  what  workers  in  overalls  call  a  slowdown, 
la  other  parts  of  the  country  our  medics 
have  taken  less  action,  but  they  are  no  less 
disturbed  by  the  trend. 

Then,  there  are  the  lawyers.  There  has  been 
a  dramatic  upsurge  in  malpractice  suits  faced 
by  the  legal  profession.  Like  the  docUxv,  and 
unlike  the  professional  newspapermen,  they 
fear  what  the  press  calls  "a  new  wave  of 
consumer  attacks  on  professional  compe- 
tence." That,  in  itself,  is  sloppy  reporting. 
The  attacks  are  against  professional  incom- 
petence. Fred  Orabowsky,  a  cotmsel  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  was 
quoted  recently  on  the  trends  In  professional 
malpractice  actions.  Said  he:  "Once  the  doc- 
tors have  been  picked  clean,  the  lawyers  will 
be  hauled  in.  Pe<^le  won't  let  any  profes- 
sionals get  away  with  mistakes." 

It  seems  reasonable  that  back  in  1971, 
when  CBS  put  on  a  TV  show  called  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  It  demonstrated 
professional  negligence.  The  network  took 
tape  recordings  of  interviews,  clipped  them 
apart  and  repasted  them,  distorting  the  mes- 
.sage.  In  retrospect  it  would  seem  that  Dan- 
iel Z.  Heukln,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  and  Col.  John  A. 
MacNeil  of  the  US  Marine  Corps,  were  vic- 
1  ims  of  professional  malpractice.  Mr.  Henkin, 
aa  a  government  official,  took  his  lumps  with 
dignity.  Colonel  MacNeil  filed  suit  under  the 
inadequate  laws  of  libel.  What  he  needed  was 
a  case  for  malpractice  of  a  profession. 

Later  In  1971,  the  Washington  Post,  at- 
tempting to  discredit  Fairchild  industries  of 
Qerinantown,  Md.,  printed  a  phony  compoe- 
ite  picture,  put  together  by  its  art  depart- 
ment. The  piu-pose  was  to  cast  aspersions  on 
the  real  motivations  of  the  company  in  an 
effort  to  enlist  young  people's  interest  In 
modern  technology.  The  picture  was  not  li- 
belous, but  it  could  be  construed  as  Journal- 
istic malpractice. 

In  the  summer  of  1974,  the  Washington 
Post  gave  page-one  play  to  a  false  story, 
i  liarging  that  costly  gear  had  been  dumped  In 
a  pond  at  Charleston  AFB,  S.C.  The  story 
was  not  true,  but  no  action  for  professional 
malpractice  was  possible  at  the  time.  About 
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a  year  later,  the  Post  went  again  with  a  yam 
out  of  Hong  Kong  charging  that  American 
bombers  had  conducted  heavy  raids  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  day  of  the  Salgtm  evacuation. 
The  story  was  not  true.  In  this  case,  the  Post 
waited  about  eight  weeks  and  then  regretted 
having  published  the  story.  It  was  a  little 
like  the  surgeon  who  was  sorry  he  cut  otz  a 
leg  when  he  was  hired  to  remove  an  appen- 
dix. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  but 
there  is  a  recent  example  that  must  go  in 
the  rectwd.  On  January  5.  on  page  one,  the 
New  York  Times  took  a  cheap  shot  at  the 
military  services  with  a  headline  that  pro- 
claimed: "Millions  in  Taxes  Lost  by  States 
on  lifilitary  Pay."  The  story  said  "in  a  large 
number  of  cases"  military  personnel  fall  to 
pay  state  Income  taxes.  There  was  no  com- 
ment about  delinquencies  among  newspaper- 
men, or  editors.  But  the  article  did  say  men 
in  the  armed  forces,  "particularly"  officers, 
avoid  state  income  taxes  by  maintaining  legal 
residence  In  states  that  have  no  income  tax 
or  that  exempt  military  pay.  Then: 

"All  five  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  tor  example,  according  to  the  Defense 
Department,  malnttiln  legaJ  residence  in 
states  that  do  not  tax  military  pay,  althotigh 
they  do  not  live  in  those  states." 

The  next  day,  to  its  slim  credit,  the  Times 
carried  a  correction,  admitting  that  Oen 
David  C.  Jones,  USAF  Chief  of  Staff,  is  a 
legal  resident  of  North  Dakota,  which  Is 
where  he  entered  the  military  service  from 
his  family  home,  and  that  he  pays  an  income 
tax  there.  The  Times  reporter,  John  W.  Pln- 
ney,  now  says  he  knew  this,  but  "I  mvtst  have 
misread  my  notes." 

The  Times  still  has  not  told  its  readers  that 
Adm.  James  L.  Hollo  way.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, entered  the  Naval  Academy  from 
his  family  home  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  obeys 
the  Income  tax  laws  of  that  state.  Nor,  has 
the  Times  told  its  readers  that  Gen.  Pred  C. 
Weyand  is  a  native  of  California  and  that  the 
Army's  Chief  of  Staff  entered  the  service  after 
BOTC  training  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nor,  of  coiurse,  that  he  obeys  the  in- 
come tax  law  of  the  state  of  bis  origin. 
California  does  not  tax  military  pay. 

The  point  of  the  Times  article  of  January 
was  made  most  clear  in  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Poet  of  January  6.  In  a  further  ex- 
ample of  professional  malpractice,  the  Post 
accused  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  "occupying 
comfortable,  well-camouflaged  'loqpholes'." 
It  accused  the  Pentagon  chiefs  of  "calculated 
tax  avoidance"  and  of  deliberately  establish- 
ing legal  residence  in  states  without  Income 
taxes. 

The  charge  is  false,  and  the  Times  should 
have  known  it  was  false  when  it  led  the  Poet 
into  its  reckless  accusation.  If  it  takes  legal 
action  to  stamp  out  this  kind  of  negligence, 
let  the  laws  be  amended,  where  necessary,  to 
put  newspapermen  in  a  class  with  physicians 
and  lawyers.  The  place  to  start  is  in  the 
newspaper  family  Itself,  where  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence  to  avoid  error  too  frequently 
Is  neglected. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REVENUE  SHARINa 
GRANTS  BASED  ON  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  3,  In  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Government  Opera- 
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tions  Subcommittee  on  Xntergovem- 
mental  Btiations  and  in  ronarks  ad- 
dressed to  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
QooT,  I  announced  my  support  for  ex- 
tension of  the  gttieral  revenue  sharing 
program.  At  that  time,  I  suggested  sev- 
eral modifications  in  the  presoit  pro- 
gram which  would  ^rect  funds  to  those 
units  of  government  most  urgently  in 
need  of  additional  revenue  sources 
while  at  the  same  time  streamlining  the 
present  format  of  the  program. 

I  have  recently  introduced  legislation, 
HJl.  12325,  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  Amendments  of  1976, 
which  incorporates  the  suggestions  I 
outlined. 

My  proposals  would  direct  funds  to 
those  areas  most  in  need  of  additional 
revenues  by  establishing  a  program  of 
supplemental  entiUements  for  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  Utilizing  a  formula 
based  upon  unemployment  rates,  my 
proposal  would  authorize  an  estimated 
$1.7  billion  in  supplemental  revenue 
sharing  grants  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  figure  wHl  fiuctuate  as  unem- 
ployment rates  Increase  or  decrease.  Al- 
locations would  be  made  dlrecUy  to  eligi- 
ble recipients  qiuarterly  along  with  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  entitlements.  The 
eligibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  depend  upon  whether  their 
unemployment  rate  for  the  previous  cal- 
endar quarter  exceeds  6  percent.  My 
proposal  is  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  recently  vetoed  Public  "Works  Em- 
ployment Act. 

It  establishes  a  separate  fund  for  sup- 
plemental entitiements,  the  size  of  which 
would  fiuctuate  with  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate.  It  will  be  automatically 
triggered  on  or  olT  as  the  national  un- 
employment rate  exceeds  or  drops  be- 
low 6  percent.  The  funds  authorized 
under  my  proposal  would  be  in  addition 
to  those  allocated  imder  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program.  In  other  words, 
my  proposal  will  not  require  one  govern- 
mental unit  to  give  so  that  another  may 
receive.  In  no  way  would  it  affect  the 
present  allocation  of  revenue  sharing 
funds.  In  addition,  consistent  with  con- 
gressional efforts  to  control  the  econ- 
omy, these  supplemental  authorizations 
would  be  subject  to  the  regular  budget- 
ary and  appropriations  processes. 

My  propKtsal  does  differ  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  contained  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  Act.  First,  my 
proposal  would  make  these  supplemen- 
tal entiUements  a  permanent  part  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program.  Second,  allo- 
cations under  my  formula  would  be 
based  solely  upon  unemployment  rates 
and  revenue  sharing  allocations.  Third, 
these  funds  may  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  revenue  sharing  funds 
may  be  used. 

I  have  chosen  unemployment  as  my 
need  factor  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Clearly,  unranployment  hurts  most  those 
who  are  un^nployed.  Unemployment 
strikes  at  both  the  pocketbook  and  the 
spirit  of  the  imemployed.  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  assist  in  finding  jobs  for  these 
men  and  women. 

Unranployment,  however,  also  hurts 
Government.     As     unemployment     in- 
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creases,  the  tax  base  from  which  a  State 
or  local  Koremment  can  draw  for  Its 
refvenues  Is  further  dimlntrtied.  Stmul* 
taneoasly.  the  demaiMto  upon  available 
revalues  Increase  as  these  governments 
se^  to  assist  those  on  the  imeoiployment 
roUs.  Without  the  addition  of  tills  unem- 
ployment factor,  local  taxes  on  those  stm 
working  will  continue  to  rise  as  govem- 
mmts  attempt  to  balance  their  budgets. 
But  such  tax  increases,  under  present 
conditions,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  result  In 
an  Improvement  or  extension  of  commu- 
nity services. 

Moreover,  unacknowledged  by  many, 
unemployment  is  also  bad  for  business. 
Unemployment  is  a  symptom  of  a  sick 
economy,  of  an  economy  producing  at 
less  than  full  capacity.  Consequently, 
prices  for  goods  Increase  while  the  avail- 
able market  of  customers  decreases.  "Hie 
only  "gains"  registered  in  this  process 
are  in  the  welfare  rolls,  which  swell 
monthly  with  men  and  women  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  or  their  families. 

My  proposal  is  also  intended  to 
streamline  the  administration  of  the 
present  revenue  sharing  program  by 
eliminating  the  planned  and  actual  use 
reports,  the  priority  ;ise  categories,  and 
the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  matching  ptirposes.  In  their 
place,  I  recommend  revised  reporting, 
hearing,  and  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions as  outlined  in  my  October  remarks. 

These  administrative  reforms  are 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  what  most 
observers  agree  Is  the  reality:  namely, 
that  the  lnterchp.ngeabillty  of  revenue 
sharing  dollars  with  other  revenues 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  trace  the 
use  of  these  funds.  As  a  former  president 
of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  I  speak 
from  experience  when  I  say  that  local 
officials  are  better  acquainted  with  and 
more  qualified  to  deal  with  the  problems 
confronting  local  governments  than  the 
faceless  bureaucrats  In  Washington. 
Rather  than  perpetuating  an  army  of 
bookkeepers  on  the  Federal  level,  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  should  permit 
State  and  local  governments  to  spend 
revenue  sharing  funds  according  to  thelr 
own  priorities. 


WHERE   DOES   AMERICA   GO   FROM 
HERE? 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 
Monday,  March  15,  197f> 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Culiforiiic:.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  well  all  know,  our  country 
and  an  other  countries  are  dependent  on 
today's  youth,  for  tomorrow's  leadership 
and  ideas.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly 
encouraging  to  see  oui-  young  people  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  their  role  in 
America's  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  essay  written  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Miss  Mary  Lou  Wallace,  12631  St. 
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Mark.  Garden  Grove.  Calif.  Miss  Wal- 
lace's essay  won  her  the  United  Califor- 
nia Bank's  "Week  In  Washington  Con- 
test " 

Her  essay.  enUUed.  ••m&-1916.  Where 
Does  America  Go  From  Here?  "  describes 
the  past  of  the  United  States,  its  positioa 
of  worid  leadership  and  its  responsibility 
for  world  peace.  Finally,  she  points  out 
that  the  young  people  of  today  will  In- 
herit these  responsibilities  and  it  Is  up  to 
them  to  maintain  world  peace  and  assure 
the  continued  existence  of  democracy. 

With  Miss  Wallace,  and  others  like  her, 
leading  the  waj',  we  should  indeed  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  200  more  jrears  of  in- 
dependence, under  the  wi.se  leadership  of 
future  generation.s. 

The  text  of  the  essLy  follows : 

Tbls  couutry  began  aa  a  sniaU  group  of 
separated  colonies  huddled  along  tbe  east 
coast  of  tixla  vast  land.  Ajs  h^-djshlpB  were 
overcome  and  more  people  settled  b«r«.  the 
de£>ire  for  a  united  self-governed  nation  grew. 
Tlirougli  the  dedication  of  theee  tint  colo- 
nists, the  United  States  of  America  was  bom. 
Even  though  It  har  been  368  years  since  the 
Qrbt  permanent  settlement  was  made,  we  are 
sttll  a  young  and  growing  country.  For  u.s, 
the  future  of  the  United  Stages  Is  far  more 
Important  than  the  past.  Our  desire  for 
world  peace,  our  concern  for  the  rights  of 
every  person,  and  our  belief  In  progress  will 
continue  to  offer  challenges  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

Since  World  War  11.  the  United  States  has 
been  In  a  position  of  world  leadership  and 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
world  peace.  Military  actions  In  Korea,  the 
Middle  East.  Asia,  Africa,  and  most  recently. 
Vietnam  have  tested  the  determination  of 
American  leaders  to  maintain  world  peace. 
The  challenge  facing  us  now  Is  to  help  world 
leaders  recognize  that  aggressive  actions  are 
not  the  way  to  solve  International  problems. 
We  must  use  all  of  our  diplomatic  resources 
to  achieve  peaceful  agreements  between  dif- 
fering nations.  Young  people  today  will  In- 
herit this  responsibility  for  maintaining 
world  peace  and  assuring  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  democracj-. 

The  American  concern  for  the  rights  of 
people  has  been  felt  since  the  Bill  of  Rights 
became  the  first  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Even  though  bwrtc  human  rights  are 
guaranteed  In  this  document,  many  laws 
have  had  to  be  passed  to  In.sure  that  these 
rights  are  not  violated.  The  challenge  to 
Amerlcan-s  now  l.s  to  honor  the.se  laws  and 
to  recognize  that  the  rights  of  every  person 
are  sacred.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to 
a  aoclety  In  which  each  person  enjovs  equal 
rights  and  privileges  and  In  which  the  rights 
of  others  are  respected.  Tlie  strength  of 
America  Is  in  a  people  who  are  free  to  express 
tJielr  opinions,  their  desires,  and  who  arc  free 
todetemWne  their  own  defctlny. 

America's  bfllef  In  progress  has  been  the 
factor  which  I'.as  made  this  couutry  a  lead- 
lug  Industrial  iiatkn.  Our  most  urgent  chal- 
lenge now  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  re- 
sources are  limited.  We  must  use  them  wisely. 
We  must  urge  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
power,  and  above  all.  we  must  protect  our  en- 
vironment. Bv  achieving  the.se  goals,  today's 
youth  will  live  In  a  nation  which  allow.-  them 
lO  create,  to  discover,  and  to  progress. 

From  Its  beginning  to  the  present,  America 
l..\.s  prospered  because  of  the  determination 
of  lis  people  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  grow- 
ing nation.  Today's  teneratlou  must  accept 
the  challcnge.s  of  the  future.  They  will  be  re- 
hponsl')lo  for  lualiitalnlug  world  peace:  they 
mukt  protect  Uiunan  rights;  and  they  must 
Insure  continued  progress.  Anierlca  has  al- 
way.'J  looked  to  the  future,  and  tts  f\;ti!re  Is 
In  The  vi'ung  people  of  !■  irlar. 
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KEPONE  AND  THE  TOXIC 
SUBSTANCES  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mary  A 
Mariar,  president  of  the  Northern  Neck 
Audubon  Society,  delivered  a  «?eech  to 
the  Kilmarnock.  Va.,  Garden  Club  on 
January  20,  1976,  which  perceptively  re- 
lates the  Kepone  disaster  in  Hopewell, 
Va.,  to  the  need  for  passage  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Act.  She  warns  that  other 
tragedies  lie  ahead  unless  we  have  the 
foresight  to  take  preventive  measxires. 
The  text  of  her  comments  follows: 

KElHJNr— AND    THB   LONS    BATTLK   P0«    A   ToXU 

SoasiANCss  Act 
I  By  Mary  A.  Mariar) 

r  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Kepone — or 
rather  about  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
recent  epLsode  Involving  Kepone  has  surely 
raised  In  the  minds  of  Virginians,  and  of  all 
concerned  people,  for  that  matter. 

You  all  know  what  I  am  referring  to — the 
revelation,  a  few  weeks  ago.  that  a  chemical 
compound  called  Kepone  was  being  manu- 
factured In  Hopewell,  Virginia,  apparently 
with  such  reckless  disregard  for  human 
health  that  most  of  the  employees  of  the 
plant  have  been  stricken  with  serious,  and 
probably  hopeless,  illness;  that  the  health 
of  hundreds,  maybe  thousands,  of  people 
living  In  the  Hopewell  area  may  also  have 
been  affected;  and  that  the  James  Hlver  has 
tjeen  closed  to  fishing  and  oysterlng  because 
of  Kepone  cor.tamlnatlon. 

The  first  question  that  must  enter  any- 
one's mind  when  we  read  or  hear  about  such 
a  thing  Is,  "How  could  It  happen?  Aren't 
there  taws  to  protect  workers  and  prevent 
this  kind  of  pollution  of  the  air  and  water?" 

Well,  of  course,  there  are  laws  that  are 
.supposed  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing.  And 
a  lot  of  people  are  trying  now  to  find  out 
why  they  didn't  work.  I  understand  that  a 
f'lderal  grand  Jury  wUl  be  convened  this 
month  to  determine  whether  or  not  federal 
laws  were  violated.  House  and  Senate  sub- 
cominlttecs  are  going  to  be  reviewing  the 
adequacy  of  federal  laws.  Governor  Godwin, 
In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  earlier  this 
month,  pledged  State  leglstatlon  to  prevet-.t 
future  Incidents  of  this  kind. 

"Ilie  Richmond  Post -Dispatch  beg.\n  a  serJc-.s 
<.f  articles  last  Sunday  that  will  apparently 
try  to  pUi-polnt  the  cause  and  t\^  blame 
where  pos.-lbIe.  Frankly,  from  the  evidence 
already  disclosed,  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  somebody  has  been 
guilty  not  only  of  criminal  negligence  but  of 
deliberate  evasion  or  violation  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time.  It  appears  that  state  water 
and  air  pollution  Ui.spectors  were  less  than 
energetic  In  doing  their  Job  of  protecting  the 
public.  The  on©  bright  spot  in  the  whole 
sad  story.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  state  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  olRclals  did  move 
forcefully,  and  fairly  rapidly,  once  they  fotind 
out  what  was  happening.  But  by  then,  of 
course.  It  was  too  late  to  help  the  149  people 
who  had  at  son-.e  time  worked  for  Life  Sci- 
ence, Inc.— or  to  prevent  the  envlronmentnl 
pollution  that  still  threatens  the  public 
health. 

I  don't  think  there  would  be  mtich  point 
In  our  trying  to  fix  blame  here  today — we'll 
have  to  let  the  grand  Juries,  and  the  sub- 
committees, and  maybe  the  newspapers  do 
that.  What  I  do  want  to  say  Is  this: 

There  Is  an  Inadequacy  In  our  present  en- 
vironmental legislation,  at  the  federal  le\el. 
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that  makes  It  almost  impossible  to  foresee 
and  forestaU  lacldento  voeh  M  XUm  ob»  la- 
ToIrlQg  Kepone.  And  such  IncMento  mn  not 
all  that  tmlque — they  Just  atrlka  us  hauler 
when  they  happen  In  our  own  tiack  yard. 

It's  true,  we  have  laws  eovcitng  pestteMes, 
food  additives,  and  at<»nlc  wastes.  TlMre  are 
governmental  authtxltles  to  ban  the  dis- 
charge of  proven  hasards  Into  tbe  air  and 
water — although,  in  fact.  It  sometimes  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  that  d<me. 

But  there  I«  no  way,  under  present  federal 
l.-iw,  to  prohibit  or  restrict  or  contrtM  pro- 
duction of  any  chemical  compound  tmleas  or 
imtu  it  has  been  |Ht>ven  to  be  haaatdoos.  And 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  the  haaaids  of 
any  chemical  substance  be  determined  and 
revealed  before  that  substance  Is  put  into 
full-scale  commercial  production. 

Just  think  about  It — altogether  there  are 
about  two  million  known  chemical  com- 
pounds. Thousands  of  new  ones  axe  discov- 
ered each  3reer.  Of  these,  several  hundred  go 
Into  commercial  production  every  year — Into 
pesticides,  or  paint,  or  plastlos.  or  soap,  or 
bleach,  or  hair  spray,  or  furniture  polish,  or  a 
thousand  other  producta— after  whatever 
testing  fc»-  safety  the  manufacture'  himself 
has  deemed  advisable.  And  there  Is  no  way  to 
regulate  the  way  sucb  a  rtMlmtr!>^  is  han- 
dled— or  bow  it's  used,  <»  distributed  or  dls- 
ix>sed  of — until  someone  In  authority  can 
come  around  and  prove  that  It  Is,  in  fact, 
harmful. 

AU  too  often,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
Kepone,  the  proof  of  hazard  is  the  discovery 
of  people  suffering  or  dying  from  toxic  ex- 
posure. Or  sometimes.  It  comes  to  Hght  when 
thousands  of  dead  fish  are  fonnd  floating  on 
the  water. 

Sometimes,  the  true  facts  are  not  discov- 
ered for  years.  Chances  are.  if  the  Kqwne 
workers  had  been  given  even  »««««t»«»i  on- 
the-job  protection — so  that  they  wouldn't 
have  gotten  so  sick  so  often — or  If  even  the 
most  elementary  pollution  omtrol  bad  been 
observed,  tlie  threat  to  public  and  employee 
health  might  have  gone  unnoted  for  a  long 
time. 

This  is  what  happened  in  the  case  ot  asbee- 
toa — which  was  totally  unregulated  for  years 
before  it  was  finally  conceded  to  be  a  setious 
canoer  agent.  It  han>ened.  ot  oouraa.  with 
DDT  and  other  pestiddea  beCot*  Oongraas 
gave  the  EnvlrMamantal  Froteetkui  AfHiey 
authority  to  coi^rol  or  pnkhlMt  their  «e. 
There  la  a  gro^ip  of  chemicals  oallad  FCB's 
(polyohlortnated  biphenyls).  that  baa  been 
used  for  40  yean  in  electrical  machinery  and 
in  many  other  produeta.  In  recent  years, 
they've  been  found  to  produce  liver  tumors 
and  other  serious  healUt  damage.  Now — In 
spite  of  greatly  reduced  produetton— tbe 
PCB's  persist  throughout  the  environment 
and  are  stiU  finding  their  way  up  tbe  food 
chain  to  lodge  in  human  tissues. 

The  tragic  thing  for  the  Kepone  victims, 
and  for  others  who  have  suffered  damage  in 
similar  incidents.  Is  that  leglslattoa  daaigned 
to  cloee  the  reaUy  fundamental  loophole  In 
the  law  was  first  Introduced  into  the  Congress 
in  1971.  with  strong  backing  from  then  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  has  been  under  considera- 
tion In  every  sessUm  since  that  time. 

And  there  is  such  legislation  before  Con- 
gress rl^t  now.  It  is  generally  rtfened  to  as 
toxic  substances  legislation.  It  would  require 
the  testing  of  all  chemical  con^raunds  before 
they  are  marketed,  and  would  give  the  Kn- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  authority  to 
regulate  the  manufacture^  dlstrttnttlan,  use. 
and  disposal  of  those  whose  tasts  shoved 
them  to  be  hazardous  or  potentially  hamful. 
The  current  legislatkMi  is  backed  by  tb»  Ited 
Administration,  by  labor,  health  and  con- 
sumer groups,  by  environmentalists,  and  sci- 
enttets.  It  la  strongly  sumxirted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
But  It  has  been  battled  relentlessly  since 
s-.tre  to  defeat  or  Tsater  down  the  legislation 
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Is  still  intense.  The  Toxic  Substances  Act  has 
faUed  of  passage  up  to  this  point,  and  it  wUl 
ItVI  by  the  chemloal  industey,  and  the  pres- 
fan  again,  tinlees  people  get  behind  It  and  de- 
mand a  strong  and  tSteXtn  law  to  iwoteet 
them  fram  recUees  contamination  of  their 
world  l>y  unknown  and  imtasted  substances. 
The  Natltmal  Audubon  Society  is  one  of 
many  groups  wlileh  supports  the  passage  of 
a  Toxle  Sulistanoee  Act,  and  last  November 
Otey  sent  out  to  their  chapters  a  fact  sheet 
<Mi  the  current  status  of  the  legislation.  I 
have  bad  some  copies  of  this  fact  sheet  re- 
prodoeed,  and  I  hope  you  wUl  talce  it  home, 
read  it,  and  feel  tmpeUed  to  write  to  con- 
gressraen,  senators,  and  everyone  else  you 
can  think  of  urging  passage  of  a  strong  t>ill. 
Ton  will  notloe  that  the  Audnlxm  Society 
lists  foor  elements  that  should  be  included 
In  the  legislation:  (1)  there  should  be  pre- 
maiket  testing  of  new  chonlcals,  and  the 
gathering  of  data  on  existing  chemicals  to 
determine  which  are  haaardoos;  (2)  £PA 
shoold  have  authority  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  use.  and  disposal  of 
haaardoos  or  potentially  harmful  substances, 
as  it  floes  with  pesticides;  (3)  EPA  should 
have  sufUent  enfcxcnnent  authority,  and 
thave  tfbould  be  strong — ^not  Just  token — 
penaltiea  against  vloUtors;  as  is  the  case  in 
other  raeent  environmental  legislation,  cttl- 
aens  should  be  showed  to  bring  suit  against 
■PA  to  force  it  to  enforce  tlie  law  if  it  fails 
to  do  so;  (4)  manufaetorera  should  not  be 
allowed  to  conceal  health  and  safety  infor- 
mation under  the  guise  of  "trade  secrets." 
The  billB  currently  before  the  Congress  are 
Senate  Bill  776  and  Bouse  Bills  7648  and 
7230.  The  Senate  bill  is  pwhi^js  not  as  strong 
as  Its  st4>parters  hoped  to  make  it.  but  is  a 
atep  in  the  right  direction.  Audubon  says. 
Ot  the  two  House  bills.  H.B.  7548  Is  the 
stronger  and  more  comprehensive.  The  Sm- 
ate  bUl  had  been  expected  to  reach  the  floor 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  any  news  reports  to  that  effect.  The 
Hhuse  is  not  expected  to  act  before  the 
spring.  But,  who  knows,  perhaps  tbe  Kepone 
incident  will  give  a  new  sense  of  urgency  to 
Toxic  Substances  leglslatlonr 

Tou  know,  I  mentioned  the  PCB's  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  think  you  might  like  to  hear 
just  a  brief  liistory  tO.  theae  chemicals,  be- 
cause it  iUustretes  so  w^  that  the  Kepone 
Incident  is  far  from  unique  In  this  chemical 
age. 

The  man-made  PCB's  have  been  In  use  for 
about  40  yean  and  are  essential  in  the  elec- 
tronic Industry.  They  are  highly  resistant  to 
heat  and  are  used  in  hydrauUc  fluid  for  high 
energy  transformwa.  They've  also  been  used 
in  hoiwshold  paints,  caulking  matolals,  and 
carbonleae  earlioa  paper.  In  1»70,  the  Mon- 
santo Company  produced  85  milUon  poimds 
of  tbe  super  chemicaL 

Meanwhile,  aoientlsts  discovered  that  high 
amounts  of  PCB's  caused  Uver  damage  in 
experimental  animals  and  affected  reproduc- 
tion. An  outbreak  of  PCB  poisoning  from  con- 
taminated rice  oU  took  pUce  in  Japan,  where 
rouglOy  a  thousand  pe^de  contacted  a  skin 
rtlBease  and  more  than  a  dcoen  died.  I  think 
I  xecaU  also  that  leakage  of  PCB's  into  animal 
'oot.  caused  quite  a  scare  back  about  1070  In 
theUJa. 

Monsanto  alerted  its  custmners  to  the 
toxic  effects  of  PCB's  and  limited  the  \ise  of 
the  eompound  to  doaed  system  lieat  exchang- 
ers. The  FDA  set  regulations  of  6  ppm  (parts 
per  mllUon)  and  under  for  food  and  animal 
feed.  Production  Is  now  down  to  40  million 
pounds  per  year. 

But  the  damage  has  been  done.  Besults 
from  the  national  pesticide  monitoring  pro- 
gram show  that  PCB's  are  stlU  a  major  pol- 
lutant in  the  environment.  High  residues 
exist  in  fish  particularly  In  industrial  areas. 
In  1971,  before  the  curb  on  production,  real- 
dties  reached  as  high  as  aOO  ppm  in  Hudson 
River  fish.  Levels  currently  detected  in  the 
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Great  Lakes  are  still  eight  times  above  TUX 
regulations. 

As  a  result  of  PCS  contamination,  oom- 
merdal  fishing  in  Lake  Michigan  asseatiaUy 
has  tteen  stopped  siaee  1971.  Oonsomets  have 
been  warned  recently  not  to  eat  striped 
bass  from  the  Hudson  Stiver  or  ■*iit««n  from 
liSke  Ontario.  The  City  of  St.  Ixmia  }ust 
closed  its  public  fishing  pond  stocked  with 
carp,  because  the  fish  were  found  to  be 
polluted. 

The  envlnmmental  problem  is  that  PCB's 
accumtdate  In  the  tissues  of  fiSh.  While  water 
sanqilee  may  show  only  trace  amounts  of  the 
chemical,  fish  are  a  living  st<H^>cuse  of  the 
toxic  substance. 

What  haunts  scientists  is  not  Just  the  fact 
that  PCB's  are  lethal  in  high  amounts.  Of 
far  more  reaching  significance  may  be  the 
biochemical  changes  produced  by  very  low 
amounts  of  PCB.  Very  small  amounts  seri- 
ously affect  reproductKm  in  some  salt  water 
species  of  fish.  In  freshwater  catfish  and  sal- 
mon, small  doses  caused  ttiyroid  activity  to 
increase  by  60  to  SO  percent.  The  thfxoid 
gland  is  the  key  regulator  in  fiSh.  It  is  asso- 
ciated directly  or  Indirectely  with  all  physio- 
logical functions  such  as  oxygen  ccKisump- 
tion  and  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Here  you 
have  not  dramatic,  massive  fish  kills,  with 
thousands  of  dead  fish  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  slow,  Insldlotis  illness — what 
someone  has  called  "chronic  mortahty."  And 
If  the  flA  dont  feel  pretty  uncomfortable 
about  the  situation,  human  beings  oo^t  to. 
because  we  are  living  in  the  same  environ- 
ment and  are  part  of  tbe  same  food  chain. 
A  similar  story  could  be  told  about  DDT. 
aldrin.  and  dleldrln — pesticides  tliat  have  now 
been  banned,  but  which  persist  In  the  en- 
vironment and  are  stm  found  accumulating 
in  fish,  animals,  and  human  beings. 
Ijet  me  give  you  Just  a  few  other  examples: 
Mlrex,  an  Insecticide  used  against  fire  ants, 
was  thought  to  be  non-tozie  to  marine  hfe. 
Tet.  in  recent  lalMxatory  experiments.  Ju- 
vmile  blue  crabs  fed  grits  contaminated  with 
low  levels  of  mlrex  became  paralyzed  and  dis- 
oriented and  could  no  longer  use  their  pinch- 
ers to  catch  prey  for  food.  We  Imow  what 
would  happen  to  such  a  crab  In  its  natural 
environment,  v^iere  a  disabled  predator 
quickly  becomes  prey. 

Many  varieties  of  fish  all  over  the  «-orld — 
from  tbe  North  Sea  to  the  Pacific  coast— are 
being  found  with  cancer  or  tumors  or  Uver 
damage.  Captain  Jacques  Cousteau.  the  fa- 
mous diver  and  marine  explorer,  estimates 
that  the  overall  fish  popnlatlon  of  the  world 
has  decreased  at  least  90  percent  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Catfish  in  commercial  fish  farms  in  Ar- 
kansas developed  bones  so  brittle  that  the 
spine  finally  snapped.  The  condition  was 
finally  traced  to  toxaphene,  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  Insecticides  in  the  United 
States — and  not  by  toxaphene  In  massive 
quantities,  but  at  low  levels  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  terrible  thing  is  that  we  don't  even 
know  irtiat  is  going  Into  our  water,  or  what 
the  potential  hazard  may  be.  A  cancer  special- 
ist at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
estimated  that  of  the  known  two  million 
chemicals,  no  more  than  6,000  have  been 
tested  to  determine  whether  they  cause  can- 
cer. Of  thoee,  he  believes,  only  half  have  been 
tested  adeqxuttely.  About  1,000  have  shown 
some  sign  of  being  carcinogenic.  Yet  the 
World  Health  Organisation  estimates  that  60 
to  00  percent  of  ah  human  cancer  is  caused 
by  envlnmmental  factors. 

I  think  we  need  a  Toxic  Substances  Act, 
and  I  think  we  need  it  now  before  we  have 
any  more  senseless,  unnecessary  acddente 
with  Kepone  of  PCS  or  the  old  «•*«— «V^'« 
like  mercury  or  arsenic,  or  whatever  new 
chemical  formiUatlon  is  invented  next  year. 
Dr.    Russell    Peterson,    chairman    of    the 
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Presidents  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  himself  a  chemist,  speaking  oi  tlie 
Inadequacy  of  present  law  said,  "Today  we 
cannot  prohibit  production  of  a  new  chemical 
because  its  health  hazards  are  not  yet  proven. 
By  the  time  the  health  hazard  Is  proven, 
however,  production  of  the  chemical  may 
Involve  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  employment  of  thousands  of  people. 
So,  when  and  if  the  chemical  becomes  a 
proven  health  hazard,  It  is  very  expensive  to 
prohibit.  More  Important,  by  that  time,  many 
citizens  may  be  suffering  from  cancer  or  other 
long-term  effects  which — had  the  chemical 
been  tested — might  never  have  occurred." 

As  the  National  Audubon  Society  fact  .sheet 
points  out,  ten  years  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring 
and  the  pa.ssage  of  a  fairly  strong  pesticide 
act.  The  problem  of  toxic  substances,  the 
Society  believes,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
pesticides — perhaps  more  critical  to  human 
health — and  now  almost  five  years  have 
passed  .since  the  introduction  of  tlie  first  toxic 
substances  bill.  I  don't  think  we  can  afford 
any  more  delay. 


A  CIA  OFFICER  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  CIA  of- 
ficer Richard  Welch  in  Athens,  Congress 
has  become  aware  of  the  need  to  Improve 
the  protection  afforded  Americans  repre- 
senting their  country  abroad.  While 
there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  our  intelligence  personnel 
should  or  should  not  be  doing,  I  believe 
we  all  agree  on  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing every  means  possible  in  support  of 
these  people  once  we  have  sent  them  into 
the  field.  Consequently,  I  feel  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  immediately  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  the  elements 
that  contributed  to  the  Welch  tragedy 
with  the  objective  of  recommending  leg- 
islation to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Few  of  us,  including  myself,  have  much 
of  an  appreciation  of  the  dangers  con- 
fronting a  case  officer  in  today's  increas- 
ingly perilous  world.  With  that  in  mind. 
T  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing article  by  a  25-year  veteran  of  the 
CIA  that  appeared  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  Veteran  of  Foreign  War's  Ameri- 
can Security  Reporter.  It  is  not  only  edu- 
cational in  terms  of  what  a  case  officer 
does  for  a  living,  but  it  Is  also  most  In- 
formative as  to  how  he  perceives  his 
county's  appreciation  of  the  role  he  has 
been  asked  to  play : 

A  CIA  Officer  Sps  aks  Git 
(The  following  article  was  given  to  nie  by  a 
25-year  veteran  of  the  CIA.  He  asked  that 
his  name  not  be  used. ) 

The  terrorists  murder  of  Richard  Welch, 
CIA  station  cliief  In  Athens.  ..as  a  personal 
trageuy  and  a  harbinger  of  a  crisis  at  home. 
■Welch  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  usual  meaninij 
of  the  word.  The  son  of  an  Army  general, 
father  of  a  Marine  lieutenant  and  althotjg'n 
not  a  veteran  hUnselt  (he  had  been  blind  In 
one   eye  since  boyhoodK   he  was   in   a  very 
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real  sense  a  man  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Welch  was  a  member  of  a  highly  motivated, 
highly  professional  corps  of  intelligence 
people  serving  diligently  abroad  as  a  part 
of  and  to  a  degree  an  extension  of  our  na- 
tion's first  line  of  defense.  His  death 
demonstrates  one  of  the  dangers  they  face. 
The  nation  finds  itself  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  provide  them  with  the  protection,  they 
need  and  de.->erve  if  they  are  to  continue 
tlielr  mission. 

The  case  otHcer  is  ba.sic  to  tlie  collection 
of  inteUlgence.  He  is  at  the  collection  end 
of  the  line,  the  agent -handler  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  intelligence  chain  which  passes 
through  collation  and  analy.sis  and  even- 
tually becomes  the  national  estimates  on 
which  policy  makers  base  their  decisions. 
Although  much  intelligence  in  the  modern 
world  IS  obtained  by  electronic  means, 
satellite  photography  and  of  course  the  silt- 
ing of  much  open  material,  the  case  officer 
performs  an  Indispensible  function — the 
gaining  of  Information  from  human  sources, 
from  people  through  human  contact.  He 
performs  a  vital  role  in  a  vital  profession. 
The  case  olficer  has  what  must  be  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  and  frustrating  Job 
in  the  world.  It  is  exciting,  rewarding  and  in- 
creasingly dangerous.  Welch's  death  is  an 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  risks. 

The  case  officer's  life  Is  not  easy  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  Health  problems,  poor 
schooling  for  his  children  and  the  rigors  of 
frequent  moves  make  life  difficult  for  any 
American  official  sent  abroad.  The  ca.se  officer 
has  additional  problems.  Frequently,  main- 
tenance of  his  cover  requires  him  to  put  in 
a  full  day's  work  in  his  cover  Job.  At  the  end 
of  this  full  day  his  Intelligence  work  (his 
reason  for  being  there)  begins.  The  case 
officer's  intelligence  tasks  usually  are  under- 
taken after  hours  and  may  carry  him  Into  the 
!aie  evening.  His  social  life  and  more  im- 
portantly his  family  life  must  suffer. 

Life  is  especially  tough  In  a  terrorist  area 
and  the  number  of  such  areas  is,  unfortu- 
nately, increasing.  The  demands  of  the  de- 
fen.si'>e  measures  he  mu.st  take  gnaw  into 
his  time  (and  psyche)  still  further.  The 
■train  is  felt  also  by  his  wife  and  children. 
This  in  turn  increases  the  stress  on  him.  The 
family  does  not  dare  establish  a  pattern  of 
behavior  which  the  terrorists  might  exploit. 
.\  strange  car,  a  loiterer,  an  unusual  tele- 
phone call— any  of  these  may  have  a  sinister 
portent.  Even  small  children  must  be  told 
that  a  strange  package  might  contain  a 
bomb.  Life  i.s  tense.  It  wUl  be  more  so. 

The  ca.s«  officer's  intelligence,  flexibility 
and  dedication  are  taxed  to  the  extreme.  The 
!iew  element  with  which  he  must  now  con- 
end  is  the  entry  Into  the  picture  of  the 
.^;nericau  radli^a!.  Heretofore  considered  a 
nuisance,  the  American  radical  is  proving 
liighly  dangerous.  Americans,  for  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  Is  known,  have  allied  them- 
■.■.'i'.es  with  foreign  terrorists  to  kill  Ameri- 
can officlal.s  abroad. 

.\n,erlcan  radicals  and  foreign  terrorists  are 
ronperailng  c'.oselv.  American  i-adicals  ad- 
nut— Indeed  boast— of  having  provided 
Welch's  name  to  the  Greek  newspaper  which 
published  it  not  long  before  Welch  was  killed. 
Acts  of  terrorism  breed  further  acts  of  terror- 
ism. Recently,  wire  service  reports  told  of  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  same  American  rad- 
ical rounterspy  group  that  It  had  been  in- 
volved with  a  French  leftist  newspaper  In 
publishing  the  names  of  alleged  CIA  officials 
in  France  In  the  antl-U.S.  and  antl-CIA 
clhnate  that  exists  in  much  of  the  world,  this 
act  by  this  American  Marxist  group  could 
result  in  further  terrorist  attacks  on  Amer- 
ican officials  overseas.  Tills  Is  precisely  what 
the  American  radicals  want.  They  seek  to 
neutralize  the  CIA  abroad. 

Sensational   media  coveraije  and  Ihe  .self- 
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serving  actions  of  certain  legislators  have 
contributed  to  the  poisonous  anti-CIA  at- 
mosphere at  home  and  abroad.  The  image 
of  the  U.S.  has  been  damaged.  Its  legitimate 
Intelligence  function  hindered  and  its  per- 
sonnel endangered.  In  such  a  climate,  tenor- 
ism  flourishes. 

Mout'.js  from  now  when  the  present  furor 
is  largely  torgotten  here  and  we  have  passed 
to  ne,v  subjects  of  lurid  treatment  by  the 
media  and  new  issues  for  cynical  lawmakers 
to  exploit  for  personal  gain,  the  CIA  case 
officer  and  his  colleagues  will  continue  to 
serve  the  nation  in  silence.  He  has  no  lobby. 
no  a.ssociatlon,  few  spokesmen.  His  job  will 
be  even  more  difficult  now  and  for  him  and 
his  family  even  more  dangerous. 


CHARLES  H.  MORRIS  ON  "HOW  A 
PUBLISHER  VIEWS  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION' 
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HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Morris,  president  of  the  Morris  News- 
paper Corp.,  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
distinguished  journalists  and  publishers. 
He  recently  spoke  to  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Dentists  and  Physicians  on 
the  subject  "How  a  Publisher  Views  the 
Medical  Profession." 

This  address  Is  one  of  the  mo.si 
thoughtful  analyses  I  have  seen  of  the 
health  insurance  question  and  physician- 
patient  issues.  I  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

These  are  truly  great  times  we  live  in 
even  though  we  are  going  through  high  un- 
employment and  other  economic  adjust- 
ments that  have  always  been  a  part  of  our 
system.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  said  back 
in  1972  and  I  quote,  "Whenever  I  travel  I 
find  that  aver.ige  citizens,  poor  or  middle 
class,  or  rich,  white  or  black  or  brown,  city 
or  farm  or  suburb,  have  a  profound  dls.satls- 
factlon  with  the  way  they  live."  Then  Robert 
Welch  who  Is  piesident  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  said  on  the  other  side,  "The  whole 
country  is  one  vast  Insane  asylum  and  they 
are  letting  the  worst  patients  run  the  place." 
As  a  result  of  all  this  negative  rhetoric  we 
have  heard  over  the  years,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Americans  are  alienated  and  fed  up. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  very  little 
of  It  Is  so.  It  Is  not  true  that  things  are  that 
bad  in  this  cotintry.  The  hard  cold  facts. 
based  on  1970  census  data,  show  something 
else.  That  is.  that  the  American  workers  are 
engaged  in  more  interesting,  more  skilled 
and  more  productive  work  than  any  other 
workers  at  any  other  time,  or  at  any  place, 
including  America  10  years  ago.  They  are 
earning  more  real  dollars  today,  that  can 
buy  more  and  better  goods  and  services 
than  any  other  people,  at  any  other  time.  <-'r 
in  any  other  place,  including  America  a 
decade  ago.  They  spend  their  money  pre- 
dominately on  useful.  Important,  and  often 
creative  goods  and  services.  They  live  in 
homes  that  are  the  envy  of  men  the  world 
over.  Their  children  go  to  college,  and  11" 
they  cannot  read,  they  fake  It  well  enough 
to  somehow  manage.  Our  economy,  with  all 
Its  ups  and  downs,  is  envied  by  capitalists, 
socialists,  and  communist  societies  around 
the  globe.  To  send  men  to  the  moon,  to 
create   an   agricultural  technology  that   has 


averted  starratlon  for  MlUom  aC  ««rttillngi 
and  to  develop  moA  distribute  mwltrtniw  and 
sanitary  prooedurea  tbmt  tiaiw  teoraand  Uf* 
e^>ectancy  by  Aecadw  l>  ■o«niithtng  to  b« 
proud  of.  If  you  dant  beUBve  me.  trevti  out- 
ride tblB  country  » little  bit.  8o  tblngs  arent 
as  bad  as  pei^le  may  say  tbey  are  lu  moet 
areas. 

But  I  see  the  medical  profession  right  now 
In  one  of  the  toughest  times  it  has  ever 
faced  m  the  history  of  private  practice  as  we 
know  It  today. 

I  came  here  today  to  tell  you  candidly 
what  my  views  are  about  the  medical  pro- 
fession. I'm  not  going  to  pull  any  punches 
with  you.  and  I'm  going  to  suggest  some 
positive-constructive  things  that  I  think 
should  be  done. 

I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  doctors.  I  would  hatw 
to  be  classllled  as  friend  and  ally  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  there's  no  questlMi, 
Americans  have  the  finest  medical  care  In 
the  world.  However,  there  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  of  frustration  and  desperatfon 
tliroughout  our  socley  about  health  oaxe. 
Something  has  got  to  give.  The  main  prob- 
lem areas  seem  to  be  health  care  costs,  the 
tinavailablllty  of  doctors  and  the  Impersonal 
treatment  patients  receive.  This  year  alone 
health  care  costs  could  increase  as  mucih  as 
20  percent  which  Is  almost  8  times  greater 
than  the  annual  rate  of  Inflation.  The  Uhlted 
Auto  Workers  Union  is  presently  negotiat- 
ing a  new  group  health  Instirance  plan  with 
a  premium  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent, 
and  I  understand  they  are  having  to  reduce 
quite  a  number  of  the  benefits  in  the  plaiL 

Even  though  we  are  going  through  the 
"worst  economic  recession  since  the  Depres- 
.slon — with  these  kind  of  numbers,  big  labor 
is  only  going  to  Increase  Its  pressure  on  Oor- 
ernment  for  more  regulation  and  more  lo- 
clallzed  medicine.  These  bad  feelings  dont 
begin  in  Congress  or  with  labor  unions  or 
pressure  groups,  they  begin  with  the  grass- 
roots public:  the  wage  earner,  the  profes- 
sional man,  the  executive  and  throughout 
our  society.  All  of  these  people  feel  they  de- 
serve better  treatment  at  cheaper  cost.  Sure- 
ly there  is  a  way  to  cut  cost  and  automate 
without  endangering  the  patient  and  hnrt- 
ing  doctors  financially.  I  realize  doctors  are 
not  to  blame  for  all  the  hi|^  cost  Increases 
but  doctors  are  certainly  In  a  better  posi- 
tion than  anybody  to  recommend  and  Im- 
plement the  changes  needed  for  cost  effec- 
tive procedures.  We  don't  seem  to  have 
enough  incentives  buUt  into  our  medical 
system  to  encourage  cost  cutting  procedures. 
Insurance  companies  want  more  premitims, 
liospltals  want  more  revenue,  and  so  on. 
What  I'm  really  talking  about  is  product 
improvement.  In  my  btisiness,  product  Im- 
provement means  better  acceptability  and 
more  profits,  if  done  properly. 

Your  profession  is  a  "sitting  duck"  for 
more  government  interference,  and  I  want  to 
8ay  right  here  and  now,  I  am  unequivocably 
opposed  to  national  health  Insurance,  the 
catastrophic  health  bill  proposed  by  the  R>rd 
administration,  and  any  more  Government 
regulation  of  medicine.  I  Just  don't  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  called  upon 
to  provide  health  care  few  the  American 
public.  Our  health  Care  delivery  system 
needs  Improvement  and  can  be  Improved.  I 
don't  think  that  we  need  to  overreact  and 
try  to  solve  our  problems  with  the  typical 
Federal  Government  i4>proach  of  spending 
more  money.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  our 
Congressmen  are  finding  out  that  we  cannot 
solve  all  of  our  problems  by  spending  more 
money  and  passing  more  regiilatlon.  We  have 
^ot  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  do  live 
m  a  country  with  limited  resources,  and 
we've  got  to  establish  a  Ust  of  priorities  of 
how  best  we  can  use  these  xesources — and 
or.e  of  them  Is  Government  Q>endlng.  If  we 
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continue  to  overspend  and  run  up  huge  defi- 
etts,  smntually  well  lose  everytlilng  we  have, 
including  all  of  your  basic  freedoms.  So,  na- 
tlotial  health  insnzanee  and  sodahaed  medl- 
doe  will  only  fiuther  weaken  the  country  as 
It  has  in  Rrltain. 

If  It  hadnt  been  for  the  recession,  national 
health  Insurance  in  some  form  would  have 
passed  by  now. 

Now  to  make  matters  worse,  on  top  of  all 
this,  along  comes  the  malpractice  problem. 
This  only  drives  cost  up  even  more.  Of  course, 
we've  always  had  malpractice,  so  that's 
nothing  new.  Whether  malpractice  has  in- 
creased Is  debatable.  Bat  my  general  observa- 
tion of  the  mali^actlce  dilemma  Is  that  the 
increasing  number  of  malfHactlce  lawsuits 
are  only  a  symptom  of  what  is  happening  in 
this  country.  It  Is  a  negative  vote  for  the 
doctor-patient  relationship  and  an  un- 
sympathetic vote  for  the  doctor-doctor  rela- 
tionship. After  all.  it  does  take  an  expert 
witness  who  has  to  be  another  doctor  to 
convince  the  Jury  and  It  takes  Jurors  who 
could  be  unsympathetic  patients  of  yours 
to  make  the  awards.  At  the  present  time, 
most  of  the  suing  and  awarding  of  large 
sums  seems  to  be  confined  to  "three  states — 
California.  New  York  and  Florida.  A  closer 
Vook.  at  the  Jurors  in  these  three  states  in- 
dicates they  are  more  transient  people  than 
in  other  states  with  less  roots  in  their  re- 
^MCtive  oommtuiitles.  Jury  lists  are  no  longer 
selected  from  property  owners  but  from  the 
Totera  list.  The  more  stable-affluent  and 
sympathetic  Jurors  are  not  dominating  many 
of  "the  Juries  anymore.  Many  prominent 
citizens  are  being  ezctised  because  they  are 
"too  buy  to  serve.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
cases  where  big  awards  have  been  made,  some 
of  the  Jurors  have  been  dunned  or  sued  by 
the  defendant  doctor  for  collection  of  a  bill. 
To  me  this  Is  terrible  public  relations  on  yotir 
part.  I  realize  many  of  you  here  today  are 
not  doing  aome  or  any  of  the  things  I'm  talk- 
ing about. 

I  know  of  an  instance  where  an  $800  fee 
was  Involved,  and  Medicare,  or  Medicaid,  or 
group  Insurance,  woiUd  only  cover  9750  of 
the  fee.  The  doctor  sued  for  the  difference. 
TlM  patient  Involved  was  on  a  limited  in- 
come and  couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  come  up  with 
ttea  durermce.  Hoe  we  are  only  talking  about 
$60  or  a  six  per  cent  fee  reduction.  Is  that 
extra  six  per  cent  really  "worth  the  bad  pub- 
llo  relations  that  could  possibly  develop  out 
oC  this?  I  realize  If  all  your  patients  did 
this,  yon  could  have  real  problems,  but  I 
don't  believe  this  would  happen. 

I  dont  know  of  any  other  profession  or 
business  where  a  large  portion  of  accounts 
receivable  are  either  covered  by  the  ITJS. 
Government  or  a  well  healed  insurance  com- 
pany. This  may  not  apply  to  many  dentists 
now,  but  someday  I'm  sure  It  will. 

Yet  some  doctors  put  up  signs  In  their 
offices  stating  "Cash  C^ily  if  not  covered  by 
group  insurance  or  a  government  plan."  "mis 
only  infuriates  many  of  yoiu*  patients  who 
have  good  credit  ratings  and  have  paid  you 
promptly  over  the  years. 

And,  lastly,  there's  no  question  that  law- 
yers are  looking  for  other  people  and  Insti- 
tutions to  sue,  other  lawyers  Included,  too. 
Perhaps  this  is  becatise  we  have  auto  no- 
fault  Insurance  in  24  States,  and,  of  course, 
all  of  this  Is  a  part  of  the  consumerism  move- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

I  think  many  people  think  they  are  only 
suing  a  rich  insurance  company  and  not  the 
doctor.  Perhaps,  some  would  not  sue  If  they 
thought  they  would  ruin  the  doctor — par- 
ticularly when  it  does  not  involve  negligence 
but  only  bad  results. 

But  "the  worm  is  turning  on  lawyers.  In 
last  Tuesday's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal there  was  an  in-depth  article  about  the 
malpractice  "woes  of  lawyers.  Few  cases  ever 
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see  the  light  of  a  courtroom;  nK>9t  are  settled 
discreetly  by  insurers. 

A  very  Important  point  made  in  this  article 
was  that  lawyers  are  often  told  to  never  dis- 
close tbey  have  insurance.  It's  not  working 
though  because  clients  are  suing  lawyers  at 
a  rate  twice  as  fast  as  1973.  Kven  though 
their  premiums  are  much  lower  than  yours, 
lawy^  malpractice  Insurance  premiums  are 
skyrocketing.  Proposed  Increases  are  running 
as  high  as  500%  in  some  states. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  want  to  suggest 
you  do  either  through  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  some  other  representative 
structure  of  American  doctors.  You  need  to 
know  what  the  public  really  thinks  of  you. 
Most  of  your  patients  are  not  going  to  level 
with  you  while  you  are  extracting  a  tooth 
(m:  removing  a  tumor.  A  lot  at  our  readers 
■won't  level  with  us  either. 

So,  there's  only  one  way  to  find  out  the 
truth  and  that  is  through  a  nationwide 
survey  done  by  a  top  flight  surveying  out- 
fit— such  as  Gallup  or  Harls.  You  need  to 
know  what  that  wage  earner  really  has  on 
his  mind.  A  survey  of  this  type  wouldn't  be 
that  expensive  and  could  be  completed 
within  a  few  nmnths.  If  it  were  done  properly 
and  the  right  questions  were  asked,  it  could 
give  the  medical  profession  invaluable  input . 
The  survey  probably  should  be  done 
privately  without  publicity.  Tm  sure  you'll 
find  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  that  can 
be  corrected  v^lth  nUnor  adjustments  on 
your  part  at  no  cost  to  you.  You  may  be 
sxirprised  and  uncover  a  lot  of  good — favor- 
able feelings  the  American  public  have  about 
you.  Many  doctors  are  loved  and  admired 
as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  here  today, 
particularly,  "when  you  are  constantly  making 
people  feel  better  and  saving  lives.  Mo^t 
Americans  aren't  bloodsuckers. 

Now  after  all  the  data  Is  In  and  analyzed, 
you  should  develop  a  concrete,  positive  list 
of  recommend  procedtu'es  or  changes  and 
communicate  this  list  to  every  doctor  in 
the  country  asking  for  his  cooperation  lu 
Implementing  the  changes — not  a  self- 
serving  list  of  things  that  sol"e  none  of  the 
problems  but  only  help  doctors,  and  don't 
help  the  patients. 

Now  I  know  this  an  oversimplification  of 
hew  the  mechanics  of  something  of  this 
large  a  scale  could  be  handled.  But  say 
something  of  this  order  could  be  done  and 
then  expoeed  through  the  media  on  a  na- 
tional and  local  level.  It  would  have  to 
come  across  as  a  gentiine  attempt  by  doctors 
to  help.  This  type  of  an  approach  would  be 
a  positive  meaningful  approach  that  woiUd. 
I  think,  be  well  received  by  the  American 
public  and  governmental  leader. 

Perhaps  some  other  method  could  be  used 
other  than  a  survey.  But  if  nothing  is  done 
and  "we  continue  on  this  same  road — ^we  are 
all  going  to  pay  a  big  price  for  medical  care 
in  the  future  In  the  form  of  more  govern- 
ment regulation  and  more  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

I  don't  think  I'm  belJig  naive  to  believe 
that  in  this  great  country  of  ours  we  can  find 
a  better  war  if  we  all  trv. 


BASEBALL    PLAYERS    EARN    $48,000 
AND  DRAW  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlthlu  the 
near  future,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
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may  be  considering  a  rule  for  H.R.  10210, 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  When  It  was 
initially  enacted  in  1935,  the  unemploy- 
ment insxirance  was  a  needed  and  vital 
element  in  aiding  this  country's  recovery. 
But  in  the  41  years  since,  we  have 
strayed  far  adrift  from  the  origined 
purposes  of  this  law.  This  program  was 
established  to  aid  those  temporarily  out 
of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
In  other  words,  it  was  specifically 
designed  to  help  those  thrown  out  of  jol^ 
because  of  a  sour  economy.  A  close 
scrutiny  today.  I  believe,  would  prove 
that  many  of  those  drawing  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  do  not  fall  in  that 
category. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have 
seen  a  glaring  example  of  the  abuses  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system. 
Professional  baseball  players  who  aver- 
aged $48,000  yearly  are  applying  for  un- 
employment insurance  during  the  nego- 
tiations between  owners  and  players.  And 
apparently,  a  number  of  players  are  col- 
lecting. It.  I  believe  that  this  amply  Illus- 
trates there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  field  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  pending  bill  does  not  re- 
late directly  to  this  question,  but  it  is 
symbolic  of  many  of  the  problems  in  this 
field. 

I  enclose  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  the  Washington  Post  re- 
garding    the     major     league     baseball 
players"  receiving  jobless  benefiLs ; 
I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.   10,   1976] 
How  To  E.Mttf  $48,000  .fNO  Draw 
Unemployment 
I  By  Steve  Butchock) 

Granted,  the  times  are  hard  and  bacon  Ls 
selling  for  $2.09  a  pound  In  .some  place.s,  but 
can  you  Imagine  some  of  the  country's  best- 
paid  athletes  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation? 

Well,  its  happening,  and  Milwaukee  Brew- 
ers pitcher  Billy  Champion  concedes  that  he 
Is  one  of  those  who  has  applied  lor  and  has 
been  granted  unemployed  benefius  during  the 
olT-season. 

Champion,  who  lives  In  Shelby,  NC.  said 
he  doesn't  know  of  any  other  players  who 
receive  unemployment  in  the  oil-season,  but 
Brewers  President  Allan  (Budi  Selig  said 
some  members  of  the  Brewers  have  been 
drawing  Joble.ss  paymeut-s  fur  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Brewers  frown  upon  .such  practices,  he 
said,  but  the  players  are  within  their  rights 
to  collect  $117  In  weekly  benefits  under  Wis- 
consin law. 

Ba.seball  commls.sioner  Bowie  Kuhn  re- 
portedly Isn  t  opposed  to  players  collecting 
unemployment  as  long  as  no  fraud  is  in- 
volved. 

Basically.  It  all  depends  on  wliere  an 
athlete  lives,  since  uneniplovment  laws  vary 
from  slate  to  stale  In  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
aniple.  It's  le^jal  for  a  seasonal  worker  to  draw 
unemployment  when  he  Is  seasonally  un- 
employed. In  the  Washington  area,  he  wo.ild 
find  it  tough  to  do  so. 

'■.\thleles  are  no  dl'Ierent  from  anyone 
else,"  said  William  Wilkerson,  director  of  the 
DC.  Unemployment  Compen-.ation  Boaid 
"To  collect,  an  athlete  would  have  to  make 
hluLse'if  available  and  be  seeking  full -lime 
work.  " 

Peter  Bois.seau  uT  the  Vnglnia  Employment 
Commi-sslon  said,  T  don't  recall  ai;y  athlete 
applying  for  unemployment."  but  added  that 
any  athlete  employed  within  the  state  could 
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draw  seasonal  unemployment  benefltn  unleaa 
his  employer  had  applied  for  a  special  exemp- 
tion. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  teams  that  have  ap- 
plied for  this  sea.sonaI  status  exemption,"  be 
said. 

James  Phillips,  executive  director  of  the 
Employment  Security  Administration  in 
Maryland,  recalls  ruling  on  several  baseball 
players'  cases  while  serving  as  an  appeals 
referee  in  the  19408  and  19508.  "We  riUed  that 
a  person  has  to  be  seeking  and  be  available 
for  full-time  work,"  he  said. 

Thus,  a  Jim  Palmer  or  a  Lydell  Mitchell 
might  have  to  b«  willing  to  accept  work 
pumping  gas  or  selling  shoes  for  $2.30  an 
hour,  for  example,  in  order  to  draw  unem- 
ployment If  he  couldn't  qualify  for  a  Job  In  a 
higher-paying  field. 

State  unemployment  boards  could  have 
some  interesting  cases  Lf  the  baseball  lock- 
out continues  and  all  of  those  high-paid 
players  suddenly  decide  that  unemployment 
Is  the  only  source  of  income  readily  available 
to  them.  A.ssume  this  happens  and  the  Cat- 
fish Hunters,  Brooks  Robinsons  and  Johnny 
Benches  suddenly  decide  they  need  unem- 
ployment funds.  Could  they  collect? 

Phillips  said  flatly  that  it  would  b'»  "shock- 
ing" for  a  ball  player  who  is  being  repre- 
sented in  labor  negotiations  to  apply  for 
unemployment  in  Maryland.  "I'm  of  the  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  labor  dispute, '  he  added. 
""If  the  player  says,  "I'm  not  going  to  play 
baseball,'  then  well  say,  "Were  not  going  to 
pay  benefits.'  " 

NFL  players  a\erage  $42,000  yearly,  major 
league  baseball  players  $48,000  and  NBA 
basketball  players  a  whopping  $100,000  The 
poverty  level  lii  America  is  $5,300. 

But  unemployment  Isnt  based  on  need. 
It  is  Insurance  for  loss  of  wages.  And  athletes 
are  eligible  to  collect  It  if  certain  quallflca- 
ilons  are  met  in  the  state  in  which  his  em- 
ployer pays  unemployment  rompen.satlon  lax. 

The  weekly  benefit  is  now  $139  in  the  Dis- 
trict, $89  in  Maryland  and  $87  In  Virginia. 
Ma.xtmum  eligibility  periods  are  34  weeks  in 
the  District,  52  weeks  in  Maryland  and  39 
weeks  In  Virginia. 

A  small  number  of  states,  including  Vir- 
ginia, have  provisions  in  their  laws  that  allow 
employers  In  seasonal  businesses  to  declare 
their  workers  as  "sea.sonal  employes,  '  making 
"hem  Ineligible  for  out -of -season  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Thus,  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Squires  might  end  up  drawing  unem- 
ployment, but  not  a  Red.skln,  Bullet  or 
Capital. 

One  agent  said  most  pro  basketball  and 
hockey  players  don't  file  for  uneinoloyment. 
but  that  such  an  action  is  common  practice 
'Aith  Junior  hockey  player.s  and  minor  leagtie 
baseball  players  who  are  not  making  large 
salaries. 

Biliy  Champion  and  some  of  the  Brt-wers 
may   be    inadvertently  changing  all  of   this. 

"I've  thought  about  It  and  I  ha^en"t 
reached  a  definite  moral  decision  on  whether 
Its  right  or  wrons.  said  Milwaukee  pl:cher 
Jiin  Colborn.  who  said  he  Is  not  receiving 
jobleos  benefius. 

I  From  'he  \Va.shlngton  Post] 
Brewers  on  "  Rei.ii:f"" 

MtLwAuKEE,  March  9  -  A  number  of  .\lil- 
vaukee  Brewers  ba.seball  players  '.lave  been 
'oUectlng  $117  a  week  In  state  unemploy- 
ment compensation  the  maximum  amount 
during  the  offseason,  club  president  Bud 
Sfllg  has  oonfirmed. 

Sellg  said  the  Brewers  opposed  fuch  pay- 
ments He  .sa.d  baseball  players  In  other 
cities  have  also  been  collecting  such  off- 
Benson  compensation. 

Martin  Kestln.  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation director,  said  some  proicrslonal 
athletes  are   eligible   f"r   'he  compensation 
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because  they  are  not  guaranteed  contracts 
tor  tbe  next  year,  even  tbougb  tbey  earn  a 
mlnlmtim  annual  salary  of  tlO/MO. 

Pitcher  BlU  Champion,  contacted  by  the 
MUwatikee  Sentinel  at  his  home  In  Shelby, 
K.C.,  admitted  to  the  newspaper  he  was  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation  from 
Wisconsin. 


A  CONSPIRACY? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  problem  that  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  not  only  the  black  community, 
but  to  everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
the  injustice  and  discrimination  which 
minority  groups  face.  This  article  is  im- 
portant, not  so  much  for  some  of  the 
answers  it  tries  to  provide,  but  rather  for 
the  vei-y  serious  questions  it  raises.  Since 
all  of  us  would  be  affected  by  a  con- 
sph-acy  against  some  of  the  Members,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
article  by  Carl  Rowan  which  appeared 
in  the  January  issue  of  Ebony  magazine. 
The  first  part  of  Mr.  Rowan's  article 
follows.  The  conclusion  will  appear  in 
tomorrow's  Extension  of  Remarks: 

Is  Thf.re  a  Conspihact  Against  Black 

Leaders? 

( By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Somotliing  not-so-funny,  but  very  disturb- 
ing, has  happened  to  black  Americans  011 
their  way  to  political  power.  A  lot  of  the  most 
heralded  black  officials  are  being  thrown  out 
of  office  on  criminal  charges,  and  others  are 
fighting  desperately  for  their  political  lives. 

Cincinnati's  Vice  Mayor  William  J.  Che- 
nault  resigns  from  the  City  CouncU  in  the 
luce  of  felony  charges  of  embezzlement  and 
theft  in  office,  with  those  charges  dropped 
when  he  pleads  guilty  to  four  counts  of 
misdemeanor. 

No  sooner  do  'ac  black  Americans  get  our 
two  highest  slate  officials  in  over  a  century 
than  one—  Lt.  Governor  George  Brown  of 
Colorado — is  subjected  to  a  grand  Jury  Inves- 
tigation of  allegations  that  he  misused  state 
funds.  The  other — Lt.  Governor  Mervyu 
DymaHy  of  California — is  castigated  In  the 
pres.s  for  alleged  nepotism  and  personal  prof- 
iteering from  a  project  sponsored  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  the  first  black  woman 
elected  to  Congress  runs  for  President  and 
later  finds  herself  accused  of  law  violations 
regarding  campaign  funds. 

A  black  radical  elected  to  the  Berkeley. 
Calif..  City  Council,  DArmy  Bailey,  finds 
himself  ousted  in  a  recall  movement  and 
replaced  by  another  black. 

Congressman  William  L.  Clay,  the  flr.st 
black  MLssourian  ever  to  hold  so  lofty  a  spot, 
beats  off  attempts  to  destroy  him  on  charge^ 
of  narcoilcs  peddling,  then  fights  off  allega- 
tions of  campaign  fund  violations — only  to 
discover  that  he  is  charged  with  padding  his 
office  payroll,  and  that  he  Is  under  criminal 
Investigation  by  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Leroy  R.  Johnson  goes  to  the  Georgia  Sen- 
ate and  becomes  the  most  powerful  black 
official  in  that  state  since  Sherman's  tanks 
brought  on  Reconstruction,  but  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  out  of  office,  out  of  power  and 
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convicted  of  filing  a  false  affidavit  with  the 
IRS. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  black  men  and 
women  who  have  clamd  and  groped  and 
fought  their  way  to  the  pinnacles  of  powmr 
m  this  country  only  to  find  themselves  buf- 
feted by  charges  of  serious  crime,  sexual  mis- 
conduct or  other  misbehavior.  So  numerous 
have  been  the  assaults  on  black  elected  of- 
ficials that  a  cry  now  goes  up  across  black 
America  that  we  are  going  through  a  new 
post-Reconstruction  era  where  whites  are 
engaged  In  a  vast  conspiracy  to  drive  blacks 
out  of  power  and  back  Into  bondage. 

C.  DeLores  Tucker,  Secretary  of  State  In 
FennsylvaiUa,  sees  "a  dangerous  parallel"  be- 
tween the  purges  of  powerful  blacks  In  the 
period  from  1872  to  1877  and  what  Is  now 
taking  place.  "I  am  convinced  that  there  Is 
a  national  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
political  establishment  to  preserve  the  status 
quo,"  she  told  me. 

Ms.  Tucker  was  reappointed  last  January, 
but  foiuid  herself  the  victim  of  press  attacks 
and  rumcH"s  about  her  use  of  state  funds  for 
travel  and  her  Income  taxes.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Senate  spent  seven  months  Investigat- 
ing her — prlmtirUy,  she  claims,  because  a 
white  woman  whom  she  had  fired  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  were  out  to  get  her. 
"When  all  the  charges  proved  baseless,  she 
says,  the  Senate  finally  confirmed  her,  47  to 
0.  Ms.  Tucker  Is  now  campaigning  nationally 
for  massive  black  action  to  halt  what  she 
calls  "the  double  standard"  in  the  way  the 
media  deals  with  blacks. 

Eddie  N.  WUllams,  president  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies,  "wrote  recently: 
"A  new  entry  has  been  added  to  the  ahready 
overcrowded  'worry  list'  of  black  leaders 
throughout  America.  It  relates  to  what  many 
describe  as  a  growing  pattern  of  assaults  on 
the  Integrity  of  black  political  leaders 
through  legal  and  extra -legal  means.  The 
worry  Is  that  such  harassment  Is  racist  in 
origin  and  is  aimed  at  discrediting  and  im- 
mobilizing a  growing  cadre  of  powerful  po- 
litical leaders." 

No  knowledgeable  person  can  dismiss  such 
remarks  as  mere  black  paranoia.  Anyone  who 
followed  the  Watergate  hearings  and  who  is 
abreast  of  current  congressional  problngs  of 
the  nation's  Intelligence  agencies  has  surely 
become  aware  of  one  reality:  for  the  last 
several  years  no  black  leader  wa.-;  so  radical, 
.so  moderate,  so  XJncle  Tomlsh,  that  he  was 
not  a  target  for  wiretapping,  bugging,  taUlng 
by  the  FBI,  CIA,  DIA,  IRS  or  some  other 
agency  of  government. 

The  record  Is  clear  now,  as  I  wrote  in  my 
column  over  six  years  ago — earning  the  pub- 
lic wrath  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover — that 
under  this  despotic,  vindictive  man  the  FBI 
treated  almost  anyone  working  to  improve 
the  status  of  black  Americans  as  a  "subver- 
sive" or  "traitor." 

Yet,  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  black 
officials  being  indicted  or  otherwise  accused 
these  days  are  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing. 
Tliere  is  a  disturbing  abundance  of  evidence 
that  some  black  officials,  like  white  ones,  are 
overcome  by  temptation  once  they  discover 
that  their  new  power  puts  them  close  to  the 
money  till.  Some  black  officials  are  betraying 
the  trust  placed  In  them  by  voters,  black  and 
white  alike. 

This  poses  some  serious  questions  for  black 
Americans : 

How  do  we  determine  which  officials  are 
victims  of  conspiracies  to  deprive  them  of 
power  and  which  ones  are  crooks  who  deserve 
I  he  contempt  of  the  black  community? 

How  can  we  ensure  that  black  officials  are 
not  subjected  to  more  rigid  standards  of  con- 
duct than  their  white  peers? 

Wliat  mechanisms  can  black  Americans 
devise  to  protect  black  officials  once  an  hon- 
est investigation  of  the  facts  leads  respon- 
sible blacks  to  conclude  that  a  certain  official 
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is  being  framed,  railroaded  or  punished  for 
BOOM  minor  transgression  that  white  officials 
have  been  getting  away  with  for  generations? 
These  are  difficult  queetl(n>s,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  offer  all  the  answers  to  all  of 
them.  I  do  believe,  though,  that  black  Ameri- 
cans can  respond  with  more  reason,  logic 
and  planning — and  less  blind  emotion — If 
they  know  the  facts  about  some  of  the  recent 
aesatilts  on  black  leaders.  So  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing summaries  in  the  h(q)e  that  they  vrill 
make  black  Americans  more  aware  of  what 
is  going  on — and  make  black  officials  more 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  shifld  themselves 
against  such  charges. 

SHIRL,£Y  CHISHOI.M 

Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm  (D..  N.Y.)  discov- 
ered there  was  a  price  for  being  the  first 
black  woman  in  Congress  and  the  first  to 
seek  the  presidential  nomination  of  a  major 
party.  In  1973,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Investigating  arm  of  Congress,  charged 
Mrs.  Chisholm's  1972  presidential  campaign 
organization  with  four  violations  of  the  fed- 
eral campaign  financing  law. 

When  asked  about  the  Investigations  by 
the  New  York  Times,  Mrs.  Chisholin  said  she 
was  picked  for  harassment  because  she  repre- 
sented many  groups  which  had  opposed 
Nixon  Administration  policies. 

"I  was  told  I  was  one  of  their  chief  targets 
because  I  am  a  black  official,  very  outspoken, 
very  blunt,  with  a  terrific  following  among 
women's  groups,  black  people,  the  young 
people  and  the  Spanish -speaking  people  . . . 
I  think  it's  their  way  of  telling  Shirley 
Chiaholm,  Tou  better  be  careful  and  draw 
yourself  in.' " 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  told  the  Times  that  the 
late  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  Jr.,  one  of 
the  first  powerful  blacks  to  be  cut  down, 
had  warned  her  that  she  would  be  attacked 
if  she  didn't  play  the  expected  role.  "He  said, 
"Shirley,  if  you  are  a  simple,  quiet  bla<:k 
woman  and  you  don't  speak  out  against  the 
inequities,  they'll  leave  you  alone.  But  once 
you  become  outspoken,  they  will  get  you." 

(Powell  had  been  stripped  of  power  and 
denied  his  House  seat  because,  rather  flam- 
boyantly, he  did  things  that  white  congress- 
men like  WUbur  Mills  bad  been  getting  aw  ay 
with  for  decades — and  are  still  doing.) 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  insisted  she  did  not  fear 
an  Indictment  In  the  case.  And  sure  enough. 
a  few  months  later,  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  that  the  charges  of  miscon- 
duct were  not  substantiated  and  that  the 
other  suspected  violations  had  been  remedied. 

LEBOT    R.    JOHNSON 

Leroy  R.  Johnson  was  probably  the  most 
powerful  black  politician  in  the  South  for 
over  a  decade.  He  rose  from  a  minor  Job  In 
the  county  prosecutors  office  in  Atlanta  to 
be  elected  Georgia  state  senator  in  1962 — the 
first  black  elected  to  a  Southern  legisiatiu-e 
since  the  Reconstruction  period.  A  shrewd 
politician,  Johnson  rose  rapidly  to  power.  At 
one  point  he  sided  with  Lester  Maddox,  a 
notorious  segregationist,  during  a  move  to 
strip  Maddox  of  some  of  his  power  as  lieu- 
tenant governor.  After  the  attempt  failed, 
Maddox  named  Johnson  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  highest  po- 
sition a  black  ever  attained  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature.  Johnson  was  boss  of  all  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

During  the  12  ye.nrs  he  was  in  the  state 
legislature.  Johnson  also  accumulated  a  large 
personal  fortune  (much  from  private  law 
practice  and  speaking  engagements).  Much 
was  written  about  his  $200  hand-taUored 
suits,  expensive  cars  and  imported  cigars.  In 
1970,  a  New  York  'nmes  Magazine  article  es- 
timated his  net  worth  at  over  $500,000,  in- 
oluding  a  9175,000  share  for  staging  the  Mu- 
hammad All-Jerry  Quarry  heavyweight  fight 
which   marked  All's  return  to  prizefighting 
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and  exhibit  another  facet  of  Johnson's  In- 
fluence. Some  of  the  biggest  boxing  promot- 
ers and  sharpest  lawyers  In  the  country  had 
been  trying  without  success  for  three  year.s 
to  stage  an  All  fight. 

Johnson's  high-fiying  political  baloon  was 
pricked  when  he  ran  far  b^ilnd  another 
black,  Maynard  Jackson,  in  the  1973  Atlanta 
mayoral  race.  Then,  In  May  1974,  a  federal 
grand  jury  indicted  Johnson  on  charges  of 
luider-reportlng  and  evading  federal  Income 
taxes.  A  few  months  later,  he  was  defeated 
for  reelection  to  the  state  senate  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic primary. 

Two  of  the  four  counts  of  tax  evasion  were 
dropped,  and  Jobn.son  was  acquitted  of  two 
others.  But  a  Jvu^'  of  nine  whites  and  three 
blacks  found  him  guilty  of  filing  a  false  affi- 
davit with  the  ms. 

Johnson  claims  that  the  IRS  set  out  to 
"get"  him  after  he  put  Muhammad  All  back 
in  the  ring.  "Two  days  after  the  fight,  IRS 
agents  came  to  my  home  at  7:30  a.m.,"  John- 
son told  me,  "and  they've  been  after  me 
ever  since.  When  it  developed  that  I  was  not 
guilty  of  tinderreportlng  Income  or  evad- 
ing taxes,  they  got  me  on  the  'catch-all'  of 
a  supposed  'false  affidavit'  that  I  didn't  sub- 
mit and  the  IRS  didn't  rely  on." 

Johnson  Is  appealing  his  sentence  of  60 
days  confinement. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  appeal,  Leroy 
Johnson's  political  power  and  career  ha\'e 
vanished. 

RALPH    METCALFE 

For  almost  a  year,  former  Olympics  cham- 
pion Ralph  Metcalfe  and  his  friends  have 
been  waiting  nervously  to  see  if  the  congress- 
man is  going  to  be  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury. 

There  have  been  montlis  of  speculation 
that  Metcalfe  would  be  charged  with  accept- 
ing kickbacks,  or  taking  bribes,  when  he  was 
alderman  for  Chicago's  Third  Ward  and  was 
chairman  of  the  City  Council  BuUding  and 
Zoning  Committee. 

Considerable  scandal  has  arisen  regarding 
zoning  changes  in  1968  and  1969  when  Met- 
calfe was  chairman.  Illinois  state  represent- 
ative Donald  Swinarskl,  who  was  12th  Ward 
alderman  in  1968  and  1969,  has  accused  Met- 
calfe of  taking  bribes,  including  a  |i5,000 
payment  In  one  instance. 

The  FBI,  the  IRS  and  the  U.S.  Atlorney"s 
Office  in  Chicago  have  been  studying  Met- 
calfe's ta.K  returns  and  probing  his  business 
dealings,  for  quite  some  time. 

■This  is  a  witch  hunt  motivated  by  politi- 
cal considerations,"  Metcalfe  told  a  reporter. 

In  January  1975  he  told  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une that  he  expected  a  federal  indictment  as 
political  retaliation  for  his  support  of  Alder- 
man Willi.im  Singer,  who  was  trying  to  oust 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  in  the  primary  election. 

Two  months  later  Metcalfe  told  the  Chi- 
cago Defender  that  the  federal  government 
has  singled  him  out  for  attack  because, 
"Maybe  I'm  too  vocal.  I've  spoken  out  about 
police  abu-ses  and  about  federal  spying  activi- 
ties. I  also  challenged  FBI  Director  Ciareu' e 
Kelley  when  I  learned  of  surveillance  on 
black  civil  rights  leaders  There's  bound  to 
he  a  backlash." 

Metcalfe  said  that  in  September  the  tT.S. 
Attorney  notified  his  lawyer  that  the  case 
was  being  turned  back  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  for  a  decision,  b-at  two 
months  later  he  had  heard  nothing. 

"They  thought  they  would  find  a  skeleton 
in  my  closet,"  said  the  congressman,  "bu^ 
they  didn't.  And  they  won't.  Because  who- 
ever says  he  gave  me  money  is  a  liar."' 

LT.    Gov.    MERVVN    D1  SiALLY 

California's  Lt.  Governor  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally  has  been  in  a  battle  with  one  of  the 
nations  foremost  newspapers,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  Last  July,  a  Times  story  accused 
him  of  misusing  funds  from  a  non-profit 
institute  he  created  tn  bri.ig  jnore  minority 
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youtbc  Into  goverumeut.  It  said  the  abut>ei> 
oooumd  between  IftW  and  1973  whUs  Dy- 
mally.  Umh  %  state  ae&ator,  waa  bead  of  tbe 
Urban  Affair*  Institute  (UAI)  which  received 
nearly  $800,000  In  tax-Iree  grants,  mainly 
from  the  Ford  Poundatlon. 

Spedflcally,  the  Ttmea  said  a  three-month 
Investl^tlon  revealed,  among  other  things. 
that  Dymally  drew  an  tuiauthorlzed  tl.OOO 
a  montli  salary  from  the  grant;  that  he  had 
used  930.000  Intended  for  other  purposes  to 
fund  a  project  In  which  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law were  paid  staff  members;  and  that 
members  of  Dymally's  family,  former  aides 
and  relatives  of  staff  members  got  scholar- 
ships, fellowships  or  grants  from  UAI. 

Dymally  responded  that  the  Times  had 
"poured  forth  columns  of  Inaccuracies.  Innu- 
endoe  and  outright  falsehoods,"  He  blamed 
the  attacks  on  the  paper's  efforts  to  discredit 
him  because  cf  his  role  In  building  minority 
political  power  and  giving  blacks  and  Chl- 
canos  a  voice  hi  government.  "The  Times 
views  me  as  an  aggressive,  effective,  liberal 
black  Democratic  politician— everything  they 
are  against."  he  said. 

Dymally  said  he  had  volimtarlly  paid  back 
the  salary  after  the  Ford  Foundation  became 
worried  that  his  plans  to  run  for  office  might 
create  problems.  He  said  his  relatives  were 
hired  without  his  knowledge.  And  as  for  an- 
other charge  that  foundation  money  had  been 
used  to  pay  for  staff  lunches  at  two  exclu- 
sive Los  Angeles  restaurants,  Dymally  a.sked. 
"Why  shouldn't  black  Interns  have  lunch  a* 
Pertno's?" 

A  black  newspaper,  the  Lo?  Ai'.gelcs  Senii- 
nel  asked  In  an  editorial  that  Dymally  nor, 
be  Judged  until  all  the  facta  are  known.  It 
said  that  much  of  the  Information  In  the 
Times  story  had  been  In  that  newspaper's 
hands  for  several  years,  and  many  blacks 
wondered  If  It  might  have  been  withheld  for 
questionable  motives. 

"That  la,"  said  the  Se'.itliK-l,  "tiie  Informa- 
tion that  la  alleged  to  have  couie  to  the  Times 
from  various  sources  was  not  Important  as 
long  as  Dymally  waa  a  representative  from 
the  black  community.  It  was  only  when  he 
became  the  Number  2  man  In  the  state  that 
It  became  Important  enough  to  bring  to  the 
general  public. 

"This  would  seem  to  suggc-it  that  a;  kaig  a.^ 
Dymally  was  representing  only  black  people. 
It  didn't  matter  what  he  did.  But  when  he 
reached  a  point  cf  .statewide  importance,  and 
stol  In  the  wings  awaiting  possible  departure 
of  Governor  Brown,  the  major  dally  news- 
paper decided  that  'now  Is  the  tlnie'  and 
loosed  what  It  considered  to  be  vastlv  d.'-n- 
gerous  Information  about  Merv  Dymally." 

The  Los  .Angeles  Times,  In  an  editorial  of 
Its  own  three  and  one-half  week?  aft'-r  th» 
original  story,  said : 

'In  the  week.s  .since  publication  of  the  ar- 
ticle, Dymally  has  beexi  unable  to  refute  the 
evidence  ou  a.s  much  as  a  single  point.  He 
has  chosen,  instead,  to  a'vack  the  motives 
of  The  Times:  to  plead  ignoraiire  to  certain 
actions  of  UAI  and  lt.s  atflllates.  an'l  to  Ju.stUy 
his  owA  conduct  with  expianatloas  that  arc- 
often  In  conflict  with  his  earl!f>r  state- 
nienta  .  .  .  Dymally  asserts  that  The  Times 
Is  waging  a  personal  'vendetta'  again ;•  him. 
To  the  contrary,  the  record  will  show  that 
such  reporting  Is  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
by  this  newspaper  to  expose  questionable 
conduct  by  public  officials  wherevi-r  It  ha.s 
been  found  and  regardless  of  the  offlclala 
political  affiliation  or  rank.  We  will  continue 
to  do  It  because  we  believe  It  l<  a  rrmpe'iln.? 
responsibility." 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAsaacBvscTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESDTrATIVBS 

Monday,  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  today  the  seventh  Installment 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  expose  re- 
garding Howard  Hughes'  privileged  rela- 
tionship with  sectors  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  today's  segment,  reporters 
Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 
trace  the  distribution  of  funds  to  and 
from  tlie  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Insti- 
tute: 
The  SntNT  PARTN^,R  ur  Howard  Hughes — VU 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  medical  Institute  is 
aware  that  It  has  received  an  average  of  only 
tl.7  million  per  year  from  the  aircraft  com- 
pany from  1984  to  1973.  But  even  that  doesn't 
se»m  to  disturb  Institute  officials. 

Mtntz.  the  Institute's  attorney,  explained 
to  a  congressional  conrunlttee  In  1973  that 
Hughes  Aircraft,  far  from  squandering  dol- 
lars that  should  have  gone  to  the  medical 
ln.?titiite.  WAS  In  fact  wisely  spending  Its 
money  on  shrewd  expansions  and  dlvertlCca- 
tlorio  of  Its  buslnes.s  operation.s. 

Mlntz,  a  member  of  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
law  firm  of  Hogan  A  Hart-son.  who  has  rep- 
resented the  medical  Institute  since  It  was 
founded,  told  a  nvju-.o  Danklng  and  Currency 
subcomnilttce: 

"That  company  (Hughes  Aircraft)  ha.s 
what  the  Institute's  executive  committee- 
considers  to  be  simply  superb  management. 
The  company  ts  doing  well.  It  Is  showing 
every  sign  of  doing  better  It  Is  engaging  In 
its  own  dlversiflcatton   program." 

Mlntz  went  on:  "The  retained  earnings 
have  enabled  the  aircraft  company  to  diver- 
sify Its  business  activities  so  that  It  Is  no 
longer  wholly  dependent  on  government  bus- 
iness. 

"This  In  turn  has  benefited  the  Institute 
bv  giving  it  a  sounder  economic  base  and  a 
source  of  growing  Income  "-r  its  expanding 
medical  research  activities." 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Hughes 
.Aircraft  diverslflcutlon  program — a  diversi- 
fication program  Intended  to  benefit  the  tax- 
exempt  medical  Institute — l;as  Included: 

Purchase  of  48  percent  of  the  stock  of 
NRG  Inc.,  a  Phoeuix-based  company  whose 
interest  range  from  the  packaging  of  finan- 
cial nuirketiiig  progranis  to  the  development 
of  a  methane  gad  recovery  plant  iii  a  Los 
-Angeles  garbage  dump,  l.iot  jeur.  NRG  Inc. 
liii  $f}.5  million. 

Advancing  working  capital  and  providhig 
i^'iarantees  0:1  bank  loans  and  mortgage 
oond.s  aniountiug  to  about  $23  million  for 
;.RG  Inc.  In  the  first  half  of  this  ye..r,  NRG 
reported  a  loss  of  $1.5  mllllcn. 

Providlnt;  guarantees  In  »3  million  in  bank 
loans  made  to  Teleprompter  Corp  .  the  na- 
tion'.s  largr-st  cable  televi.sion  company.  In 
1973.  Teleprompter  reported  a  loas  of  $29.7 
nilUion. 

Advanciu^'  working.'  capital  of  $2.1  million 
'.'  To'.ourompter  and  Jointly  ►juaranteelng 
with  Teleprompter  another  t4  million  In 
bank  loans.  In  1974.  Teleprompter  reported 
a  I0.S.S  of  $7.3  million. 

AcquLsltlon  of  49  percent  of  the  stock  of 
leleprompter  Manhattan  CATV  Corporation. 
a  cable  television  franchise  serving  the 
northern  .section  of  Manhattan.  The  other  81 
percent  of  the  stock  Is  owned  by  Telepromp- 
•er  Conv  Tii  1972   \rRnhfttt«n  C.AT'V  reported 


a  loss  of  $327,000.  In  1973.  tlM  loss  waa  $3.8 
million.  In  1974,  the  loss  was  $5.1  million. 

Acquisition  of  fiO  percent  of  the  stock  of 
Tbeta  Cable  of  California,  a  cable  television 
Cranchlae  serving  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The 
other  60  percent  of  the  stock  Is  owned  by 
Teleprompter  Corp.  In  1972,  Theta  Cable  re- 
ported a  loss  of  $950,000.  In  1973,  the  loss  Wiis 
$2.7  million.  In  1974,  the  loss  was  $6.3  mil- 
lion. 

At  the  same  time  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  w^as 
entering  into  corporate  business  agreements 
with  Teleprompter,  the  aircraft  company  also 
was  arranging  private  Teleprompter  stock 
deals  for  Its  executives. 

Details  of  the  planned  stock  transactions 
are  spelled  out  In  the  minutes  of  a  June 
1967  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  aircraft  company's  board  of  directors. 

The  minutes,  a  copy  of  which  was  obtained 
by  The  Inquirer,  state  In  part: 

"The  (chairman)  reported  that  negotia- 
tions had  been  successfully  concluded  with 
Mr.  Irving  Kahn,  president  of  Teleprompter. 
and  that  a  preliminary  agreement  had  been 
made  for  the  acquisition  by  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  of  two  blocks  of  common  stock  of  Tele- 
prompter, 30.000  shares  of  which  stock  would 
be  purcha.°ed  at  a  price  of  $18  per  share  and 
168,000  shares  at  an  average  price  of  $22  per 
^hare. 

"He  pointed  out  that  these  terms  are 
favorable  to  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  .  .  .  Owner- 
ship of  Teleprompter  shares  by  this  corpora- 
tion would  also  pwrmlt  It  to  share  In  the 
earnings  and  growth  of  Teleprompter  to  be 
anticipated  In  consequence  of  the  techno- 
logical contributions  to  be  made  to  that  cor- 
poration by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

"The  chairman  then  alluded  to  a  further 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  acquisition 
of  Teleprompter  shares  .  .  .  He  then  recom- 
mended that  a  portion  of  the  Teleprompter 
shares  contemplated  for  purchase  by  the  cor- 
poration, up  to  an  aggregate  of  30.000  of  such 
shares  to  be  acquired  at  a  price  of  $18  per 
share,  be  offered  to  certain  management- 
level  employes  at  the  same  price,  upon  terms 
and  conditions  which  would  encotu-age  a 
continuation  In  the  corporate  employ  on  the 
part  of  each  such  purchaser." 

What  those  board  minutes  Indicate,  then. 
Is  that  Hughes  executives  would  be  able  to 
buy  shares  of  Teleprompter  stock  t>elow  the 
price  which  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. — In  eflfect, 
the  medical  Institute,  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion— paid  for  the  same  stock. 

It  Is  unknown  which  Hughe.s  executives. 
If  any,  bought  the  Teleprompter  stock.  But 
ou  the  last  day  the  stock  could  be  acquired 
under  the  agreement,  the  closing  price  0:1 
the  American  Stock  Exchange  was  $32  a 
share. 

Thu".  the  Hughes  exectitlves  would  have 
been  able  to  buy  the  stock  at  little  more 
than  half  the  market  price.  And  If  they  sold 
the  stock  at  the  appropriate  time  within  the 
following  three  years,  they  would  have  mnde 
a  hand-some  profit. 

For  In  1968.  the  Teleprompter  stock  sold 
for  a  high  of  M3  a  share.  In  19t'9,  the  high 
wa.s  »119  and  in  1970  It  went  to  $133.50.  The 
stock  split  four-for-one  In  1972  and  it  pre-,- 
ently  Is  selling  for  about  $5  a  share. 

Whatever  Hughes  executives  may  have 
done,  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute 
apparently  has  not  benefitted  from  any  trad- 
ing In  the  volatile  Teleprompter  stock  by 
the  aircraft  company  Itself. 

Reports  hied  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  earlier  this  year  list  the 
aircraft  company'^  holdings  In  Teleprompter 
at  672.000  shares. 

Presumably  this  Ls  the  original  168,000 
shares  purchased  by  the  company  In  1967, 
multiplied  by  four  In  the  stock  split  of  1972. 
Teleprompter  ha.s  paid  no  dividends  on  that 
stock.' 
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In  addition  to  tbeee  aeemiogly  imspectac- 
ular  financial  InvestmentB  made  bjr  Bughea 
Alttsraft  Co.— on  Mhatf  at  tt$  sol*  stock- 
holder, tbe  tax-exempt  medical  Instltuta — 
It  Is  worth  taking  note  of  a  Mriea  of  Itlaane 
dealings  Involving  HugbM  Aircraft  M  w- 
lated  by  one  Mildred  C.  Johnson,  a  Vlcksburg, 
Mlas.,  buslneeswoman,  in  a  sworn  statement 
made  in  September  1974. 

Her  statement  offers  other  ineigUts  Into 
the  way  the  aircraft  company  conducts  Its 
business,  and  It  raises  still  other  questions, 
about  whether  the  assets  of  what  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  calls  a  charitable  orga- 
nization are  being  managed  in  its  best  in- 
terests. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  questioned  during  a 
deposition  proceeding  in  connection  with 
a  lawsuit  that  Robert  A.  Mabeu,  once  tbe 
chief  of  Hughes'  Nevada  gambling  operations, 
filed  against  Huglies  Tool  Co.,  wblcb  at  the 
time  was  tbe  wholly  owned  holding  company 
of  his  former  boss,  Howard  B.  Hughes. 

After  Hughes  fired  Maheu  in  December 
1970.  and  later,  in  a  telephone  news  confer- 
ence, described  Maheu  to  the  world  as  "a 
no-good,  dishonest  son-of-a-bitch  and  he 
stole  me  blind,"  Maheu  sued  and  in  July 
1974  was  awarded  $2.8  million  in  damages 
by  a  federal  court  Jury  in  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  deposition  proceeding,  Mrs. 
Johnson  said  she  was  an  ofllcer  of  several 
companies  and  acted  as  a  financial  consul- 
tant and  adviser  to  F.  L.  Cappaert,  a  'Vricks- 
burg.  Miss.,  businessman. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  financial  deals 
involving  Hughes  companies  and  Hughes  exe- 
cutives, the  transaction  related  by  Mrs.  John- 
son are  rooted  in  an  Intricate  web  of  inter- 
UKjklng  relationships. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  tliat  sometimes  in  the 
late  19608  she  Invested  $2  mlUion  on  Cap- 
paert's  behalf  in  a  company  called  Systems 
Capital  Corp. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  she  was  encouraged  to 
make  the  Investment  by  the  president  of 
Systems  Capital,  Don  L.  Benscoter,  a  Phoenix 
bttslness  executive. 

Systems  Capital  Corp.  changed  its  name 
in  1978  to  NRQ  Inc.,  which,  of  course,  is  taie 
same  company  in  which  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
has  made  a  sulMtantial  and,  to  date,  costly 
investment. 

Until  early  this  year,  Benscoter  was  chief 
executive  officer  of  NRO  Inc.  and  be  has  been 
associated  with  a  number  of  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  executives  in  other  private  invest- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Johnson  recalled  that  she  was  im- 
pressed by  the  prospects  of  Systems  Capital 
Corp.  when  Benscoter  told  her  the  company 
"owned  the  land  and  buildings  that  Hughes 
Airci-aft  are  located  in.  I  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  good  company.  At  least  I  felt  the  rent 
would  be  paid." 

After  investing  about  $2  million  borrowed 
from  Hughes  Aircraft  in  the  stock  of  Systems 
Capital,  Mrs.  Johnson  said  it  became  clear  to 
her  that  the  company  would  need  yet  more 
money  "because  the  programs  they  had  going 
Just  were  not  bearing  fruition." 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Johnson  said  she  went 
to  Couturle,  a  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  aircraft  company  might  be  in- 
terested in  buying  the  substantial  block  of 
stock  of  Systems  Capital  Corp.  owned  by 
Cappaert,  her  client. 

Mrs.  Johnson  remembered  that  the  meet- 
ing with  Couturle  took  place  sometime  after 
Maheu  was  fired  by  Hughes  in  December 
1970: 

"I  told  him  (Couturle)  I  was  going  to  make 
Boh  Maheu  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  (of  Systems  Capital)  and  puWlotze 
the  fact  he  was  the  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive  oCBcer  of  a  company  that  owned  all  <rf 
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the  buUdlngs  that  Hughes  Aircraft  were  situ- 
ated in.  So  (Hughes)  decided  to  buy  It  from 
me,"  presumably  to  avoid  the  emhairassment 
of  having  ICaheu  as  a  landlord. 

TbiB  exchange  then  followed  between  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  an  attorney  representing 
Hughes  interests: 

A-rroaNST.    Tou    then    received    an    offer 
through  iSr.  Couturle  for  the  stock  of  Sys- 
tems Capital? 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 
Attornet.  And  they  bought  Mr.  Cappaerfs 
interest  out  completely? 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir,  tea  an  Investment. 
Ket  effect  of  the  tangled  transaction;  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  her  client  borrowed  at  least  $2 
million  from  Hughes  Aircraft  and  Invested 
it  in  a  company  whose  president  was  associ- 
ated with  a  nimiber  of  Hughes  executives  in 
other   business   ventures — a   company   that 
also  served  as  a  landlord  to  Hughes  enter- 
prises.  She   then   sold   the   stock   she   had 
bought  with  borrowed  money  from  Hughes 
Aircraft — ^to  Hughes  Aircraft. 

In  another  series  of  dealings  with  the 
aircraft  company,  Mrs.  Johnson  said  that  in 
1070,  at  the  invitation  of  Maheu,  she  made 
an  Investment  for  Cappaert  in  a  small  elec- 
tronics company  called  Elpac  Inc. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  that  in  1971,  again  after 
Maheu  was  fired,  she  attempted  to  sell  Elpac- 
manufactured  products  to  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co. 

She  said  she  was  told  by  Lawrence  A.  Hy- 
land,  general  manager  of  Hughes  Aircraft, 
and  Couttirie  that  the  aircraft  company  could 
not  buy  from  Elpac  as  long  as  Maheu  owned 
stock  in  the  company,  so  Cappaert  bought 
out  Maheu's  Interest. 

Then  Mrs.  Johnson  was  questioned  about 
Elpac's  dealings  with  the  aircraft  company: 
Attorney.  Mrs.  Johnson,  did  you  in  fact 
yourself  ever  at  any  time  make  any  efforts 
to  sell  to  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  any  products 
(manufactured  by)  Elpac? 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
Att<«nkt.  When  would  the  first  occa.siou 
have  been? 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  didn't  have  a  sample  case. 
I  simply  told  John  (Couturle)  and  Pat 
(Lawrence  A.  Hyland)  that,  "We  pat  your 
back,  now  you  pat  ours,"  you  know  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Johnson  then  offered  this  explana- 
tion of  her  back-patting  with  the  aircraft 
company,  a  company  owned  by  Htighes'  tax- 
exempt  medical  institute: 

"We  had  favors  running  in  and  out  of  our 
ears.  They  (Htighes  Aircraft)  loaned  us  the 
money  to  buy  Systems  Capital.  Then  we  were 
approached  by  Mr.  Hyland  and  Mr.  Couturle, 
both  of  whom  I  have  great  respect  for,  to 
help  them  in  a  situation  in  a  company  that 
belonged  to  Hughes  Aircraft  by  the  name  of 
ESAL,  Equipment  Sales  and  Lease,  I  think 
is  what  it  stood  for. 

"(ESAL)  had  purchased  several  hundred 
acres  of  citrus  property  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  they  wei-e  very,  very  nervous  be- 
cause Mr.  Maheu  was  fired,  and  one  of  the 
big  gripes,  if  you  will  .  .  .  (was)  that  Mr. 
Hughes  didn't  like  people  buying  property 
without  his  blessing  and  nobody  knew  about 
that  (citrus  property),  so  would  we  take  it 
off  their  hands?  So  I  bought  the  property, 
cash  and  notes,  from  ESAL. 

"So  they  had  loaned  me  money  for  System-s 
Capital  and  I  did  them  a  favor,  and  I  went 
back  for  them  to  do  us  a  favor,  that  Is  when 
we  were  told  they  couldn't  buy  from  Elpac 
as  long  as  Mr.  Maheu's  name  was  associated 
with  it. 

"So  then  when  Systems  Capital  got  into 
such — well,  such  an  unpleasant  condition 
financially  as  well  as  managementwise,  I 
thought  I  would  give  Mr.  lilaheu  the  job  of 
being  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
That  is  when  they  (Hughes  Aircraft  Co.) 
decided  to  buy  the  company  back." 
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All  these  things — ^Hughes  Aircraft  Co.'s 
investment  In  Systems  Capital  Corp.  and 
NRO  Inc.  and  TUeprompter  Corp.,  com- 
panies that  have  reported  substantial  finan- 
cial losses,  as  well  a»  its  reclprooal  relation- 
ships with  Mra.  Johnson — are  but  a  few  of 
the  stories  from  the  same  catalog  of  curious 
business  deals  that  includes  the  tangled  case 
of  Hughes  executives  and  NAFAMCO. 

And  what  is  the  significance  of  it  all? 
Simply  this: 

All  these  transactions  have  been  carried 
out  by  a  ccxnpany  that  exists  largely  on 
United  States  government  contracts;  a 
company  that  receives  and  spends  mllliou.s 
of  dollars  in  American  tax  money  every  week 
without  any  public  accountability;  a  com- 
pany that  is  controlled  by  and  is  the  sole 
support  of  a  tax  exempt  medical  research 
organization  that  spends  precious  little  on 
medical  researcli;  and  a  company  whose 
owner — the  medical  institute — says  it  is 
extremely  pleased  with  the  way  things  ar« 
going  and  business  is  done. 

Tax  law  authorities  and  foundation 
ofBcials  Interviewed  by  The  Inquirer  gen- 
erally agreed  that  there  are  certain  fiduciary 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  trustees 
of  a  chEiritable  organization. 

For  example,  trustees  are  required  to  ex- 
ercise a  degree  of  caution  in  investing  the 
asset.s  of  a  charity.  They  must  assure  tbe 
proper  use  of  the  assets  and  seek  a  finan- 
cial return  that  any  prudent  man  would 
expect  from  an  investment. 

As  one  tax  lawyer  summed  it  up:  "(Trust- 
ees) have  a  fiduciary  obligation  to  make 
sound  Investments  and  to  maximize  the 
benefit  to  charity." 

But  all  these  descriptions  of  trustee  re- 
sponsibilities apply  to  the  way  a  typical  or 
average  charitable  organizatiou  conducts  ita 
affairs. 

And  if  there  are  two  characterizations 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  apply  to  a  Howard 
Hughes  wganization,  they  are  "typical"  or 
"average." 

Fw  in  the  case  of  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute,  it  Is  a  matter  of  Howard 
Hughes,  the  institute's  sole  trustee,  moni- 
toring the  business  affairs  of  Howard 
Hughes,  the  president  of  the  aircraft  com- 
pany, to  see  that  one  Hughes  organization 
supplies  money  to  another  Hughes  organi- 
zation. 


OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'riVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1976 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  statement  made  by  the  Honorable  John 
y.  Brown  Sr.  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  concern- 
ing his  observations  on  our  wonderful 
world  of  bureaucracy. 

OtTR   WONDEKFTJL   WORLD   OF  Bt;REAUCRACY 

(By  Hon.  John  Y.  Brown,  Sr.) 
This  F.D-A.  hearing  was  on  a  new  drug  ap- 
plication for  Co-thyro-bal,  th^rrold  vitamin 
therapy,  patented  by  Doctor  Miuray  Israel 
of  Roslyn,  New  York.  Six  times  the  FDA  had 
denied  Doctor  Israel's  application  for  ap- 
proval of  this  drug.  It  was  only  In  1973,  when 
a  famous  athlete,  Whitey  Ford,  in  a  letter 
to  the  FDA  formally  requested  a  hearing  and 
even  then  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had 
to  order  the  hearing  and,  with  his  request, 
he  forwarded  more  than  two  hundred  letters 
from  patients  similarly  interested  In  seeing 
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Co-tbyro-bal  being  mode  available  natlon- 
wMe. 

My  Interest  In  thU  sabject  matter  came 
about  tbtxmgb  tbe  fact  that  for  tb*  last  Are 
years  I  bave  been  Interested  In  raising  money 
for  a  foundation  at  tbe  Unlyenity  of  Ken- 
tucky to  do  research  on  aging  and,  in  the 
course  of  my  Investigation,  I  found  or  was 
made  acquainted  with  Doctor  Israel  and.  in- 
cidentally, started  using  hU  medication  my- 
self. It  Is  one  of  the  drugs  that  Is  more  bene- 
0clal  to  people  of  advanced  age  than  any 
other  drug  tbat  I  know  of  and  I  came  to  this 
hearing  at  my  own  expense,  not  as  an  attor- 
ney but  as  an  assistant  to  Doctor  Murray 
Israel's  attorney  Howard  P.  Cerny  of  345 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

On  the  opening  of  the  hearing  It  developed 
that  Oeorge  Morton  Levy,  an  87-year-old 
lawyer  of  New  York  City  and  President  of 
Roosevelt  Raceway  had  made  an  application 
for  the  right  to  testify  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  some  fifty-odd  people  who  are  Interested 
In  the  approval  of  this  drug.  It  developed 
that  Mr.  Levy  could  not  stay  for  the  entire 
hearing  and  he  asked  me  on  the  opening  day 
to  take  over  his  job  of  representing  these 
people  and  with  tbe  approval  of  the  presiding 
Judge  I  undertook  to  do  this. 

Very  quickly  I  ran  Into  a  situation  where 
I  found  that  the  presiding  Judge  did  not 
Intend  to  allow  anything  in  the  record  that 
could  come  under  the  category  of  testi- 
monial evidence  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
also  became  apparent  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend for  anything  to  be  allowed  in  the  record 
that  could  be  relied  on  by  another  court  or 
another  agency  on  reviewing  his  decision 
that  would  support  the  application  for  thta 
new  drug.  On  page  58  of  the  record  I  had 
asked  the  Court  to  allow  me  to  make  an 
avowal  as  to  what  George  Morton  Levy 
would  testify. 

In  substance  I  asked  that  they  allow  me  to 
put  In  the  record  that  George  Morton  Levy. 
35  years  ago  was  about  to  retire  because  of 
HI  health.  Prom  some  source  he  heard  abou* 
Doctor  Israel's  Co-thyro-bal  vitamin  treat- 
ment. That  he  Immediately  got  on  the  treat- 
ment axid  that  now.  at  the  age  of  87,  he  Is 
still  the  President  of  Roosevelt  Raceway 
and  still  actively  engaged  la  law  practice 
representing  nuiny,  many  wealthy  clients. 
The  Court  wouldn't  allow  me  to  do  this  and 
on  the  bottom  of  the  page,  line  23.  the  words 
"I  don't  allow  offers  of  proof."  It  Immedi- 
ately appeared  to  me  how  can  a  reviewing 
court  know  what  the  truth  Ls  U  thLs  presid- 
ing Judge  won't  allow  an  offer  of  proof. 

All  that  you  have  on  review  is  what  he 
wants  you  to  have  and  it's  really  apparent 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  getting  a  fair  hear- 
ing on  this.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  made  it  plain  that 
one  of  the  things  they  wanted  the  hearln^r 
to  determine  was  whether  or  not  you  could 
conduct  double  blind  tests  on  the  various 
elements  of  Doctor  Israel's  Co-thyro-bal 
vitamin  treatment.  The  Doctor  had  Uuslsted 
that  you  cotild  not,  that  you  would  kill  or 
endanger  the  Uvea  of  your  patients  If  you 
did  that  and,  lu  order  to  understand  that 
this  could  not  be  done.  It  would  certainly  be 
pertinent  that  more  than  two  hundred  who 
made  a  trip  to  Washington  to  testify  that  for 
period  of  a  few  years  to  35  years  they  have 
been  on  this  treatment  and  never  had  a  sldt> 
effect  and  were  willing  to  testify  to  Its  ef- 
ficacy and  its  safety,  bvit  none  of  -his  wa.4 
allowed. 

Among  those  pre.sei.ting  thtniJtelves  to  offer 
their  testimony  wa»  Whltey  Ford,  famous 
pitcher  who  stUl  holds  a  world  record  lor  the 
number  of  innings  pitched  in  a  World  Series 
,;aiue.  Guy  Lombardo  was  there  and  wanted 
lo  testify,  but  he.  too,  was  rejected.  There 
was  George  Morton  Levy,  87  years  old.  very 
prominent  New  York  lawyer  who  wivsu  t  al- 
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lowed  to  say  things  about  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  this  treatment.  In  the  course  of  that 
first  day.  In  some  sort  of  an  argument  the 
exact  nature  of  which  I  dont  now  recall.  1 
happened  to  be  standing  up  and  the  Jndge 
asked  me  why  r  was  standing  up  for,  and  I 
said,  "Well,  Judge.  I'm  comfortable  standing 
up."  and  he  said,  "Wrtl,  I  want  you  to  sit 
down."  and  I  looked  over  to  his  counsel  on 
his  side  and  I  said,  "Well  your  lawyer  is 
standing  up."  Of  course,  his  lawyer  then 
quickly  .sat  down. 

Now,  maybe  it  would  have  been  better  If 
I  had  Just  sat  down  and  that  would  have 
been  all  of  it,  but  I  was  a  part  of  the  famous 
one  hundred  days  under  Roosevelt  and  Its 
deeply  Ingrained  in  my  thinking  and  In  my 
philosophy  the  statement  of  Roosevelt  that 
•I  would  rather  die  on  my  feet  than  live  on 
my  knees."  I  Just  refused  to  sit  down,  so  he 
barred  me  from  the  meeting,  struck  my  name 
from  the  record  and  I  was  out.  Although  he 
contends  that  Oeorge  Morton  Levy  left  me 
twenty  to  represent,  actually  I  counted  the 
number  as  49  but.  In  any  event,  I'm  now 
barred  from  the  record. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  In 
Congress,  this  Is  a  part  of  your  job  to  see 
that  these  hearings  are  fair  and  that  drugs 
that  are  meanlngfu:  to  the  people  of  America 
Kre  approved  and  not  delayed.  It  is  well- 
known  In  the  medical  profession  and  I've 
hid  muny  doctors  tell  me  this  that  every 
ether  nation  In  the  world  gets  drugs  long 
before  we  do. 

On  the  morning  after,  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment through  Congressman  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida, with  Doctor  Alexander  Schmidt  and  I 
foiiad  hini  to  be  a  very  considerate  audience 
and  he  allowed  me  no  limit  on  time  to  ex- 
plain the  problem  that  we  were  up  against. 
I  told  him  that  the  hearing  that  was  being 
conducted  was  not  a  hearing  but  a  denial  of 
hearing  and  I  went  Into  the  entire  nature  of 
the  proceeding. 

Doctor  Schmidt  gave  me  a  very  courteous 
hearing  and  did  not  hurry  me  at  all  as  I 
tried  to  convey  to  him  my  Interest  lu  the 
subject  matter  of  this  hearing.  I  explained 
fo  him  that  for  five  years  I  had  been  working 
on  establishing  a  foundation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  to  do  research  on  the  aging 
process.  I  think  I  even  went  so  t&t  as  to  teU 
him  that  my  son  had  given  a  million  doUaxs 
which  was  matched  by  the  State  to  establish 
this  department,  that  it  was  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  biological  study  of  the  aging 
process  and  that  it  was  ready  this  year  to 
^•!>  Into  full  operation  on  the  subject  matter. 

I  explained  to  him  that  the  two  drugs  tbat 
iiiost  beneficially  benefit  people  in  their  ad- 
vanced ages  I  had  found  were  tangled  Lu  the 
red  tape  of  the  FDA  and  neither  one  of  them 
could  even  get  consideration,  that  one  of 
them  was  Co-thyro-bal.  which  for  hlteeu 
years  or  more  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
FDA  to  hear  it.  the  other  was  a  drug  Invent- 
ed in  the  United  States  of  America  named 
Orgatlne,  that  Is  now  being  tested  In  fifteen 
nations  of  the  World,  has  been  approved  In 
Austria,  has  been  approved  lu  the  Philippines 
and  the  only  nation  that  U  not  testing  is  the 
United  Stii'.es  of  America  where  It  hu.s  been 
invented. 

I  then  said  to  him  that  the  hearing  that 
is  being  conducted  under  the  order  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  hearing  at  all,  that  in 
es.sence  it  is  a  denial  of  a  hearing  and  I  said 
to  him.  "You  know.  Doctor.  In  my  state  in 
ir.y  early  youth  there  was  an  organization 
called  the  Night  Riders  and  they  conducted 
their  trials  at  night  and  they  came  to  be 
known  as  kangaroo  courts'  where  the  only 
thing  that  was  adnutted  was  what  they 
wanted  admitted."  I  atfked  htm  then.  Isn't 
ihls  J\i(1i,'p  on  your  pavroll  ?  He  sal, I,  "Yes," 
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and  I  said,  "Doesn't  your  department  write 
the  procedure  for  one  of  these  beartngs?" 

And,  at  least  by  IitB  soqnlesence.  he  en- 
couraged me  to  believe  that  they  did  do  so. 
And  then  I  said  to  him.  "TW8  procedure  re- 
minds me  a  lot  of  the  Ntuvmburg  trials,"  and 
I  told  htm  there  was  only  one  lawyer  In 
America  that  had  courage  enough  to  say  that 
the  Nuremburg  trials  were  not  trials,  that 
when  one  side  names  the  Judge,  writes  the 
law,  names  the  rules  of  procedtnv,  that  Is 
not  a  trial,  and  that  lawyer  was  Robert  Taft 
of  Ohio  and  when  John  P.  Kennedy  wrote 
his  Profiles  of  Courage,  one  chapter  In  there 
is  devoted  to  Robert  Taft,  who  had  the  cotir- 
age  to  say  what  he  believed  and  what  every 
lawyer  in  America  knew. 

And  I  said  to  him,  "Doctor,  this  thing  that 
you  call  a  hearing  is  not  a  bearing"  and  then 
I  prtxieeded  to  tell  him  that  we  brought 
blind  men  in  there  to  offer  to  testify  on 
Co-thyro-bal,  that  becatise  they  had  diabetic 
retlnopothy,  they  had  lost  their  sight  and 
that  all  that  medical  doctors  could  offer 
them  was  that  they  buy  a  seeing  eye  dog  or 
learn  Braille,  but  when  they  got  on  Co-thyro- 
bal  with  Its  aiding  vitamins  they  had  their 
sight  returned. 

And  I  told  him  we  brwight  a  man  87  years 
old  that  35  years  ago  was  about  to  quit  and 
now  is  still  actively  practicing  law  and  I 
further  told  him  we  brought  at  least  two 
hundred  here  on  the  first  day  only  to  learn 
that  none  of  them  would  be  allowed  to  testi- 
fy, the  reason  being  that  your  representa- 
tive had  already  decided  that  he  would  not 
permit  testimonial  evidence.  I  said  "Doctor, 
and  I  told  him  the  page  where  he  could 
find  In  the  transcript  of  the  record  where 
he  had  already  ruled  that  he  would  not 
allow  offers  of  proof."  I  said,  "You're  the 
first  one  this  record  la  appealed  to  on  your 
side.  How  are  you  going  to  know  whether 
this  drug  has  helped  lots  of  people  or  wheth- 
er It  has  Injured  anybody  If  you  wont  let 
testimonials  be  entered.  Now  Fve  tried  cases 
m  a  great  many  courts.  Doctor,  and  I  never 
heard  of  this  situation  where  for  the  pur- 
poses of  appeal  you  are  not  allowed  to  put 
testimony  by  law  or  under  the  gtilse  of  offers 
of  proof  so  that  a  reviewing  court  oould 
consider  that  and  come  In  with  a  final 
opinion." 

Well,  you  know,  I  left  him  and  I  went 
back  to  the  hearing  and  I  asked  the  trial 
Judge  if  he  would  allow  me  to  appeal  his 
decision  and  he  brushed  me  off  by  saying 
That  you  have  no  standing  in  this  Cotwt, 
your  .lame  has  already  been  stricken  from 
the  record  and  you  cant  do  anything  here." 
So  then  I  asked  my  associate  Mr.  Cerny  to 
appeal  his  decision  and  he  did  and  later 
the  same  day  the  Commissioner  reinstated 
me  in  the  heating  and  then  when  I  at- 
tempted again  to  put  in  evidence  by  way  of 
offer  of  proof  that  people  who  were  blind 
could  now  see,  that  people  who  were  un- 
able to  work  could  now  work,  that  people 
who  had  given  up  any  semblance  of  use- 
fulness in  life  were  now  functioning  at 
least  in  a  way  that  would  enable  them  to 
live  a  meaningful  life. 

And  when  I  tried  to  put  in  testimony  like 
Whltey  Pord  wanted  to  give,  Guy  Lombardo 
wanted  to  give,  like  George  Morton  Levy  was 
offering  to  give  and  we  had  numerous  others 
there,  it  was  rejected.  One  was  a  dentist  who 
was  going  blind  and.  after  he  got  on  the 
doctor's  medicine,  returned  to  his  work  as 
a  dentist  and  now  is  driving  his  own  car 
and  living  a  perfectly  meaningful  life.  It 
makes  me  wonder  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  this  sort  of  hearing,  if  we  could 
Just  turn  back  the  wheels  of  time  and  In- 
stead of  Pontius  Pilate  trying  Christ,  let 
Judge  Davidson  try  Christ. 

When  the  blind  man  comes  !n  and  says 
Judfte.  I  haven't  been  able  lo  see  since  I  was 
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bom  and  thla  ptopbet  here,  tbla  teacber  re- 
stored my  sight;  hl>  ruling  vould  have  hem. 
wall  thatii  not  eonqxtent,  than  not  erl- 
deneai  And  when  IiaaaraB  m^b  Jtidge  X  WM 
dead  and  be  bvonght  ma  back  to  life,  k* 
would  have  rulad  tbat  out  and  no  renew- 
ing court  would  hare  ever  known  the  won- 
derous  ^tr^i-imm  of  Christ. 

X  know  this  thing  is  wrong  and  that's  why 
I  want  It  brought  to  the  attention  of  aU 
the  membcn  of  Ciongress.  It  Is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  othev  nations  get  useful  drugs 
long  before  we  do.  It  Is  not  hy  accident 
that  llthum  carlxknate  was  banned  In  thla 
country  for  years  and  It  Is  the  only  drug 
that  will  enable  a  manic  deprestfve  to  live 
a  normal  life.  It  Is  not  by  accident  that 
penicillin  was  Invented  In  1838  In  Knglanrt 
and  we  did  not  get  It  In  the  United  States 
until  1939  and  otir  failure  to  get  new  drugs 
Is  due  In  part  to  otir  "Wonderful  World  of 
Bureaucracy"  as  it  exists  lu  the  present  n>A. 


CAPITAIJSM  IS  A  SMASHING 
SUCCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  TLixsoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  the  theologian 
Michael  Noyak  paused  toig  enough  from 
his  always  intriguing  considerations  of 
religious  matters  to  consider  the  mun- 
dane business  of  economics  and  politics. 

The  result  is  a  positively  delightful 
essay,  in  which  the  author  concludes  that 
in  spite  of  his  very  best  efforts,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  refute  the  simple  fact 
that  capitalism,  as  he  says,  'is  nearly  al- 
ways a  smashing,  scandalous  success." 

Novak  entitled  his  piece  "A  Closet 
Capitalist  Confesses."  Thus,  he  leaves  me 
with  only  one  hope,  and  that  is  that  he 
will  never  again  retire  to  the  closet. 
Capitalism  has  too  few  d^enders  these 
days:  we  must  all  defend  togefther,  or 
we  shall  surely  be  cloeeted  separately. 
From  theologians  as  well  as  politicians — 
indeeded,  more  so — ^what  capitalism 
needs  is  a  little  missionary  zeal. 

Judging  by  this  work,  I  should  say  that 
Novak  is  an  evangelist  par  excellence  in 
the  cause  of  the  free  maricrt.  Oiven  the 
vast  number  of  healUi  needing  convert- 
ing, his  voice  should  be  welcomed,  and 
his  arguments  attended  to. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14,  19'?6) 

A    Closzt    Caittaust    CONTEaSES 

(By  Michael   Novak) 

The  day  I  heard  Michael  Harrington  say 
that  most  liberals  are  "closet  socialists,"  I 
knew  by  my  revulsion  that  I  had  to  face  an 
ugly  truth  about  myself.  For  years,  I  had 
tried  to  hide,  even  from  myself,  my  uncon- 
scious convictions.  In  the  intellectual  cir- 
cles I  frequent,  persons  with  Inclinations 
like  my  own  are  mocked,  considered  to  be 
compromised,  held  at  arm's  length  as  secur- 
ity risks.  We  are  easily  Intimidated. 

The  truth  Is  there  are  probably  millions  of 
us.  Who  knows?  Your  brother  or  sister  may 
be  one  of  na.  The  fellow  teaching  in  the  class 
next  to  yours;  the  columnist  for  tbe  rival 
paper;  even  the  famous  liberated  poetess— 
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oiv  kind,  hiding  their  convictions  out  of  fear 
Of  gsfalbutlop.  lurk  everywhere.  Even  now 
WW  may  be  comq>tlng  yovnr  children. 

We  are  the  tioeet  capitalist.  How,  at  last 
oar  **«■«*  has  coma.  The  wlKfla  wcrid  Is  going 
socialist.  Nearly  118  out  of  Itf  natkMis  of  Uie 
wofld  are  socialist  tyrannies.  A  bare  24  are 
free -economy  democracies.  We  are  the  watiA'a 
newest,  least  understood  and  little  loved 
minority.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  begin,  every- 
where, organising  cells  of  the  Capitalist 
Iillm  atlon  l^ont. 

I  fliet  reaUsed  I  was  a  capitalist  when  all 
my  friends  began  publicly  declaring  that 
they  were  socialist,  Harrington  and  John 
Kenneth  OaUbralth  having  called  the  signal. 
How  I  wished  I  could  be  as  left  as  they: 
Night  after  night  I  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self of  the  coherence  of  their  logic;  I  did  my 
best  to  go  straight.  I  held  up  In  the  privacy 
of  my  room  pictures  of  every  socialist  land 
known  to  me:  NorOi  Kocea,  Albania,  Cseeh- 
oalovak  (land  of  my  grandparents)  and  even 
Oweden.  Nothing  worked. 

When  I  qtdzaed  my  socialist  Intellectual 
friends.  I  found  they  dldnt  like  socialist 
countries,  either.  They  all  said  to  me:  "We 
want  socialism,  but  not  like  Butem  Europe." 
I  said:  "Cuba?"  No  suggestion  won  their 
assent.  They  dldnt  want  to  be  identified 
wlA  China  (except  that  the  streets  seemed 
clean) :  Nor  with  Tanzania.  They  loved  ttie 
idea  of  socialism. 

"But  what  is  it  about  tills  particular  idea 
you  like?"  I  asked.  "Oovemment  centred? 
WUl  we  have  a  Pentagon  of  heavy  Industry?" 
Not  exactly.  Nor  did  they  think  my  sugges- 
tion witty,  tbat  under  socialism  everything 
would  function  like  the  Post  Office.  When 
they  began  to  speak  of  "planning."  I  asked, 
who  would  police  tbe  planners?  Iliey  had 
enormous  faith  In  politicians,  bureaucrats 
and  experts.  Especially  in  experts. 

"Will  Mayor  Daley  have  'clout'  over  the 
planners?"  I  asked,  seeking  a  little  comfort. 
"Or  congressmen  from  Mississippi?"  My 
friends  thought  liberal-minded  persons  would 
make  the  key  decisions.  ECnowlng  the  nation, 
I  cant  feel  so  sure.  Knowing  the  liberal- 
minded.  I'm  not  so  comforted. 

Since  they  have  argued  that  oil  companies 
are  now  too  large,  I  cotildnt  see  how  an  HEW 
that  Included  OU  would  be  smaller.  My 
modest  proposal  was  that  they  encourage 
monopoly  In  every  Industry  and  then  make 
each  stirvlvlng  corporation  head  a  cabinet 
officer. 

Practical  discussions  seemed  beside  the 
point.  Finally,  I  realized  that  socialism  Is  not 
a  pOUttcal  proposal,  not  an  economic  plan. 
Socialism  is  the  residue  of  Judaeo-Chrlstlan 
faith,  without  religion.  It  Is  a  belief  in  c<»n- 
munity,  the  gtxxlness  of  tbe  human  race  and 
paradise  on  earth. 

That's  when  I  discovered  I  was  an  Incur- 
able and  inveterate,  as  weU  as  secret,  sinner. 
I  believe  In  sin.  I'm  for  capitalism,  modified 
and  made  Intelligent  and  public-spirited,  be- 
cause it  makes  tbe  world  free  for  sinners.  It 
allows  human  beings  to  do  pretty  much  what 
they  will.  Socialism  is  a  system  built  on  be- 
lief In  human  goodness;  so  it  never  works. 
Capitalism  is  a  system  built  on  belief  In  hu- 
man selfishness;  given  checks  and  balances, 
it  is  nearly  always  a  smashing,  scandalous 
success.  Check  Taiwan,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, Hong  Kong  and  (one  of  the  newest 
nations  in  one  of  the  recently  most  under- 
developed sectors  of  the  world)  these  United 
States.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a 
China,  and  also  a  Russia.  The  United  States 
was  only  a  gleam  in  Patrick  Heiuy's  eye. 

Whenever  you  go  In  the  world,  sin  thrives 
better  under  capitalism.  It's  presumptuous  to 
believe  that  God  Is  on  any  human's  side. 
(Actually,  if  capitalism  were  godless  and 
socialism  were  deeply  religious,  the  roles  of 
many  spokesmen  in  America  would  be  re- 
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versed  In  faaclnattng  ways.)  But  Ck>d  did 
make  htmian  brtnga  tree.  Free  to  sin.  Ood's 
heart  may  have  been  socialist;  his  dealgn  was 
oapltiaUst  aa  heU.  There  la  an  innate  tendency 
In  aodallam  toward  authoritarianism.  lief  t  to 
themselves.  aU  hxunan  beings  wont  be  good; 
most  must  be  concerned.  Ospltallsm.  accept- 
ing human  slnfulnees.  rube  sinner  against 
sinner,  making  every  thy  wood  yield  a  spark 
ot  grace. 

Capitalism  has  given  the  planet  its  present 
Impetus  for  liberation.  Everywhere  else  they 
are  hawking  capitalist  ideas:  growth,  libera- 
tion, democracy.  Investments,  hanking.  In- 
dus^, technology.  Millions  are  alive,  and 
living  longer,  be(».use  of  medicine  developed 
under  capitalism.  Without  our  enormous 
psychic  energy,  productivity  and  inventions, 
oU  would  stlU  be  lying  under  Saudi  Arabia, 
undiscovered,  unpumped  and  useless.  Cof- 
fee, bananas,  tin,  sugar  and  other  items  of 
trade  would  have  no  markets.  Capitalism  has 
made  the  world  rich,  inventing  riches  other 
populations  dldnt  know  they  had.  And  yield- 
ing sinftil  pleasures  for  the  mmions. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  wortd's  population  con- 
stmies,  they  say.  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
goods.  The  same  6  per  cent  produces  more 
than  60  i>er  cent;  far  more  than  it  can  con- 
sume. NO  Other  syst«n  can  make  such  a 
statement,  even  In  lands  more  populous,  older 
and  richer  than  our  own.  As  everybody  knows, 
hedonism  requires  excess. 

Look  out.  worid;  The  closet  capitalists  are 
coming  out.  You  dont  have  to  love  us.  We 
dont  need  your  love.  If  we  can  help  you  out, 
we'U  be  glad  to.  A  system  buUt  on  sin  Is  built 
on  very  solid  ground  Indeed.  TTie  satntllneia 
of  socialism  will  not  feed  the  poor.  The 
United  States  may  be.  as  many  of  you  say, 
the  worthless  and  de^tlcable  prodigal  son 
among  the  nations.  Just  wait  and  see  who  gets 
the  fatted  calf. 


THE     FRENCH     REVOLUTION     AND 
PRESENT-DAY  AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Oeorgla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  things  have  become  out 
of  focus  in  recent  years  in  the  debate 
over  how  this  Nation  came  into  being, 
particularly  during  our  Bicentennial 
celebration.  Many  persons  proclaim  that 
we  Americans  should  be  for  every 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  world, 
because  of  our  own  American  Revolution 
and  many  others  link  our  Nation's  birth 
with  the  French  Revolution  which  oc- 
curred shortly  thereafter.  Both  of  these 
premises  are  wrong.  Ours  was  a  r^)elUon. 
not  a  revolution.  We  broke  away  from 
the  mother  country,  England,  but  far 
from  imposing  a  new  political  system  on 
our  people,  which  a  revolution  would  en- 
tail, we  improved  on  the  British  system 
with  our  constitutional  Republic.  The 
French  Revolution  was  a  complete  turn- 
over of  the  French  monturhial  system, 
based  upon  the  misguided  philosophy  of 
Rousseau  and  his  irfillosophy  of  the 
"naked  savage"  not  the  Anglo-Saxon 
concept  of  free  men  that  arose  from  the 
Magna  Carta  and  later  events.  Recently, 
the  well-known  columnist  and  author. 
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Jeffrey  St.  John,  set  this  all  down  very 
clecurly  In  a  book  review  of  'Robespierre: 
The  Voice  of  Virtue,"  by  Otto  J.  Scott 
which  appeared  in  the  University  Book- 
man for  Autumn  1975.  which  follows  for 
the  edlQcatlon  of  my  colleagues: 
Tkb  PttKNCH  Revolution  ano 
Pbe8ent-D*t  America 
(Robespierre:  The  Voice  of  Virtue,  by  Otto 

J.  Scott.  New  York:  Maso^i  and  I.ipsromb 

1975.  »9.95.) 

(Reviewed  by  JeUrey  St    Joluii 

The  French  Revolution  broke  out  with  the 
.storming  of  the  Bastille  fortress  in  Paris  on 
July  14.  1789.  "Seven  prisoners  v.ere  un- 
earthed from  the  enormous  empty  estab- 
lishment," writes  Otto  J.  Scott.  "In  all.  a 
glorious  victory  of  unarmed  citizens  over  the 
forces  of  tyranny,  or  so  the  i.evvj-pnpers  and 
history  later  said." 

Ten  days  before.  America  had  marked  the 
thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Washing- 
ton had  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  President 
two  months  previously  and  the  nation 
awaited  final  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  frame  of  freedom  for  peaceful  change. 
"If  George  Washington  had  foreseen  the 
trial  that  the  wars  and  disturbances  sur- 
rounding the  French  Revolution  would  l>e 
for  the  United  SUtes  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing his  Inaugural  address  he  might  have 
given  up  In  despair,  although  thU  was  r 
in  his  character  to  do  so,"  notes  Clare  o 
Carson  In  The  Rebirth  of  Liberty — "  e 
Founding  of  the  American  Republic  196i)- 
1800  (Arlington  House) . 

Taken  together,  the  works  of  Scott  and 
Carson  provide  powerful  insights  Into  why 
the  American  Revolution  succeeded  while  the 
French  one  failed,  although  when  the  news 
reached  America  of  the  events  In  Paris  In 
1789  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  com- 
parison. To  this  day  the  attempts  at  com- 
parison continue,  some  out  of  historical  and 
philosophical  Ignorance  and  others  out  of 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  history  serve 
ideological  ends.  Otto  J.  Scott's  Robespierre 
is  a  brilliant  challenge  to  those  efforts.  This 
work  Is  something  more  than  a  biography 
of  Maxlmilllen  Robespierre,  the  French 
Jacobin  lawyer  who  lied  and  murdered  his 
way  to  the  top  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Instead  it  takes  the  reader  down  the 
road  of  the  French  RevoUi'toii  tliat  lew- 
students  have  ever  traveled. 

Modern  historians  treat,  the  French  Revo- 
lution In  sympathetic,  ainl)lv;4leiit  tenno, 
glossing  over  the  gory  and  gris'.y  aspcci.s  of. 
say,  the  guillotining  of  women  and  children. 
Charles  Dickens'  novel.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cltle.s 
(published  In  1859)  set  the  tone  for  the  sym- 
pathetic-ambivalent attitude  of  intellectuals 
in  the  West  toward  the  French  Revoluiion 
during  the  last  century,  'ihe  retiaoii  for  Dick- 
ens' attitude,  and  tiiat  of  niooi  lustorUu^ 
since,  is  that  they  accept  the  philosophy 
which  made  the  murderous  revclutioti  pos- 
sible: the  philosophy  of  Jean  Jfcques  Rous- 
seau. "He  was  a  writer  whose  poetli'-  ^.ifi.^ 
approached  genius."  writes  historian  Scott, 
"but  whose  mental  b.-ilaiice  teetered  peril- 
ously close  to  lunacy.  A  misrtt.  he  dete.itod 
privilege  but  detested  e\ceUei:oe  e\en  more. 
His  Ideal  was  a  naked  savage  gU'rlou>;ly  free 
of  all  civilized  restrniuts.  whoiu  he  depiced 
as  the  noblest  of  beings.  He  preaciicd  equaluv 
of  all  classes,  sanctltv  of  the  p<<c>:,  and  sov- 
ereign rights  to  the  masse.-s.  All  evil,  all  sm. 
all  Inequity  was  the  fault  of  society ." 

Robespierre.  a.s  the  most  ardent  dl.sclple  of 
Rousseau,  carried  such  Ideas  to  their  ulti- 
mate, ushering  in  the  era  of  murder  for  polit- 
ical ends.  Political  revolutlor.arle.s  In  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  would 
later  draw  Inspiration  from  what  h©  pio- 
neered In  the  name  of  lofty  utf)piiin  Ideals. 
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In  fact,  one  can  chart  a  zlg-za^  cotirse  from 
Robespierre's  "Reign  of  Terror"  lo  the  terror 
tactics  of  nineteenth-century  revolution- 
aries, to  the  lessons  Lenin  drew  from  the 
events  of  1789  and  the  inspiration  provided 
the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917,  to  the  gas 
chambers  of  Hitler,  and  on  to  the  murderous 
purgcH  of  Stalin  and  his  creation  of  the 
.slave  labor  camp  system  so  vividly  described 
in  Solzheullsyn's  The  Gulag  Archipelago. 

Professor  R.  R.  Palmer  of  Yule  In  his  1971 
The  World  of  the  French  Revolution  treats 
the  murders  over  which  Robespierre  presided 
with  ({uallfylng  phrases,  as  do  other  histo- 
rians, citing  that  after  all  "only  17,000  '  last 
their  lives  (a  Qgure  Scott  contends  Is  a  gro.-;s 
underestimation).  Robespierre  in  Palmers 
eyes  emerges  as  a  "Democrat"  and  Rousseau 
remains  a  shining  symbol  against  ilie  D.eii- 
e.xistuig  Fr«ncb  establishment. 

It  IS  ti\i6  historical  treatment  of  ihe  French 
RevoUition  in  an  Intellectual  and  moral  twl- 
ligiu  lO  which  most  American  college  slii- 
den  s  are  subjected.  It  also  helps  to  explain 
whv  inanv  students  ( onluse  the  American 
with  tile  French  Revolution,  ^^hlle  acccpliiu; 
by  osmosis  the  Rousseauan  philo.sophy  tha: 
has  iniuilfested  It-^elf  on  the  Amerlciin  politi- 
cal and  social  scene  today. 

The  American  coi'iilercullure  and  Us  com- 
munal collectivism  is  clearly  Rousseauan 
The  ecology  movement,  as  another  example, 
is  based  on  the  Rousseauan  concept  of  inun 
being  one  with  nature.  The  ecologistt.'  p»jliii- 
cal  goal  of  control,  if  not  elimuiutlon  of  pri- 
vate property  through  land-use  la«,.s  is  right 
out  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract. 

The  Importance,  therefore,  of  Scott  a  bon',. 
is  critical  for  many  reasons,  but  two  particu- 
larly. First,  It  presents  a  marked  departiuf 
from  the  twilight  treatment  of  the  French 
revolution  while  offering  a  clear-cut  com- 
parison with  our  own  Revolution.  (The  con- 
trast is  made  even  more  striking  If  one  first 
reads  Dr.  Carson  s  book.)  Furthermore.  Scoti 
fully  focuses  the  mind  of  the  reader,  with 
very  fe*-  words,  on  how  and  why  Rou.sseau's 
philosophy  took  such  a  murderous  turn  and 
distorted  the  Age  of  Rea.son  into  mindless 
mysticism.  "The  dam  had  been  breached," 
notes  Scott,  "and  the  Age  of  Rea-^m  shlltetl 
to  the  Age  of  Utopian  Dreams."  One  such 
dream  was  to  remake  society  on  the  false 
Rous,^eauan  notion  that  by  altering  man's 
external  conditions,  thus  ridding  him  of  the 
curse  of  Inequality  In  matters  such  as  prop- 
ertv,  he  would  be  as  free  as  nature  lnt.ended 
Rous-seau,  ns  did  Marx  later,  rejected  the 
primary  c>f  individual  free  choice  and  will, 
substituting  instead  a  "general  will."  In  con- 
trast, the  leaders  of  the  Americiin  Revolution 
affirmed  every  phtlo.sophical  concept  the 
Fitncli  revolutionary  leaders  rejected. 

A  second  critical  reason  for  the  iinporl^uice 
of  this  bot-k  Is  that  S>-ott's  worV:  i;.  :i«>  coi^- 
siructed  that  one  is  made  forcefully  aware 
of  the  .-trll'liig  parallils  with  the  pre«eiil 
"Frer.' U  lii'ellecmals,  middle  and  upper 
rljssos.  ■  he  wrlifs,  "had  grown  ashnined  oi 
their  country,  htstoiv,  and  Instllutions.  Such 
A  pheiionicnon  had  never  risen  before  In  anv 
nation  or  race  throughotit  the  lonn  history 
of  mnnktnd.  and  (ieserved  nvire  Mt'cntlon 
tlip.'.i  It  received. 

'  The  men  of  the  Eiilii;h'.eiiineir  Diked  and 
clawed  mostly  their  own  ancestors,  the  men 
who  helped  clear  and  ctvUi/e  Europe,  a^ 
thouj^h  the  whole  fK>pulation  w  .is  defended 
from  criminals." 

American  history,  traditions,  und  institu- 
tions have  undergone  a  similar  lale  in  the 
last  four  decades  at  the  hands  of  US.  Iiitel- 
lectuuts,    academics,   and   historians. 

Frinice  in  the  1780a,  like  America  in  the 
U»7i)s.  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful nalion:  its  culture  and  language  domi- 
nated the  European  landscape  and  It  was 
consuU'ied  .i  lender  ainoii>;  nations   B,it  then 
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at  the  height  of  Its  power  Prance  started  to 
come  apart: 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  decadent  days 
of  Rome,  pornography  emerged  from  its  caves 
and  circulated  openly  in  a  clviliKed  nation. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  France  was  intel- 
lectually gutted;  the  priests  lost  their  faith 
with  their  congregations.  Strange  cults  ap- 
peared: sex  rituals,  black  magic,  Satanism 
.  .  .  Tlie  air  grew  thick  with  plans  to  restruc- 
ture and  reconstruct  all  traditional  French 
society  and  institutions.  The  word  revolu- 
tion became  common;  it  no  longer  created 
shock  but  became  a  respectable,  accepted 
word  and  idea. 

"The  press,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
was  the  spearhead,  font,  and  fuel  for  these 
discussions.  Paris  had  more  printers,  book- 
stores, and  book  dealers,  Journaltets  and 
theorists  than  any  city  had  ever  before  seen. 
Censorship  was  still  on  the  books  but  no 
longer  enforced.  .  .  ." 

'li.e  effect  on  the  French  culture  of  this 
polltKi/ed  press  In  Paris  was  to  throw  intn 
doubt  and  question  the  efficacy  of  all  value.- 
and  Institutions  without  permitting  the  es- 
t.ibllshed  order  equal  time.  Nor  was  this  nec- 
e-.sarv  since  almost  everyone,  from  Louis  XVI 
on  down,  preferred  silence  to  the  slanders 
atid  lies  printed  about  the  King  and  his 
Queen.  Marie  Antoinette.  One  such  slander 
lives  lo  this  day:  the  belief  that  the  riots  of 
178a.  during  the  skjTocketing  cost  of  grain 
caused  by  government-created  controls  and 
inflatioi!,  evoked  from  the  Queen  of  FYance 
a  he.irtle.s»  and  cruel  remark.  Scott  corrects 
1  he  record : 

"In  Paris.  Marie  Antoinette,  who  launched 
a  relief  fund  to  which  she  made  heavy  con- 
tributions and  which  was  extending  her 
p.'pularlty,  was  suddenly  the  target  of  new 
iit lacks.  Paris  newspapers  charged  that  the 
Queen,  told  that  many  people  had  no  bread, 
ha'.l  responded  that  they  should  eat  cake. 

"This  fabrication  went  through  the  land 
like  wildfire  and  was  bitterly  repeated  every- 
where. It  was  so  widely  believed  the  Queen 
did  not  dare  continue  public  appearances 
and  was  driven  from  Paris  to  Versailles. 

"Ihe  truth  was  the  Court  was  working  hard 
to  arsist  In  the  emergency,  but  Its  efforts 
were  turned  against  It.  Relief  stations  were 
ael  up  In  Paris  but  the  newspapers  in- 
-slsted  nothing  was  being  done.  At  the  same 
time  leaflets  appeared  in  other  cities  saying 
that  fiee  food  could  be  had  in  the  capital  and 
a  stream  of  the  destitute  began  to  flow  toward 
the  city.  Other  leaflets  appeared  snylug  that 
lie  Court  rejoiced  in  the  distress  of  the 
iiai  inn." 

When  Louio  XVI  hecnnie  King  of  France 
III  1774  at  the  aKo  of  21,  the  American  War 
lor  I'ldependencc  was  about  to  break  out. 
Tlif  Royal  purse  was  riiiinlng  in  the  red  by 
22  million  nancs.  and.  although  later  por- 
trayed b>  the  Journals  of  Paris  as  a  villain. 
Loul.s  spt  Hbout  to  apply  enllghted  leader.'-hlii 
i:i  thc.-e  problems.  His  iirst  finance  minister. 
Bari'ii  'lurgot.  a.s  Scott  points  out,  "al- 
tempied  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  by  Umllliis; 
go\enimeii1  espenditures  ad  lifting  controls 
o\cr  ligrlculiure  that  had  restricted  crops 
ami  M-guInied  prices.  This  move  directly 
affected  all  the  ve.sted  interests  Iv.  agricul- 
'iire.  " 

The  c'lioru,-  of  prole.-^t  in  French  society 
over  tliia  move  finds  its  contemporary  coun- 
terpart In  the  recent  chorus  of  protest  in 
Congre.ss  when  wage  and  price  controls  were 
lifted  sending  fiKKl  prices  soaring.  One  sucli 
protester  In  eighteenth-century  France  was 
a  Swiss  millionaire  banker,  Jacques  Necker, 
who  insisted  that  Turgot's  move  to  free  the 
market  would  lead  to  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  "He 
argued,"  notes  Scott,  "that  the  people  had  no 
protection  unless  the  government  intervened 
Injure  Justice   in   the  marketplace.  That 
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meant,  N«ck«r  Added,  that  If  ibe  price  of 
bread  went  too  Ugh,  the  government  ^oold 
step  in  with  contarols." 

And  MB  when  the  Ntzon  AdmlnlBtnitlop 
sought  to  abolish  anttpovw^  pcograme  a  flew 
years  ago,  those  in  France  who  stood  to  kwo 
their  Jobs  hit  the  streets  In  proteBte.  climax- 
ing in  riots  and  burning  of  granaries  which 
pushed  t^e  price  of  bread  even  hither.  De- 
spite this,  Turgot  persisted  In  his  pragzam 
of  economic  freedom  that  would  free  Ptance 
from  Its  feudal  past:  reducing  government 
spending,  almost  balancing  the  budget, 
abolishing  the  guilds  and  craft  unions  that 
restricted  trade  and  wrark  and  kept  prices 
high,  abolishing  tanxA  labor  of  peasants  on 
the  roads,  and  move  no  abolllOh  government 
monopolies  in  favor  of  free  manufacture." 

The  courts,  nobles,  and  the  Church  In 
France  rose  up  in  protest  and  alarm  and 
Louis  XVI,  as  he  wovUd  do  again  and  again, 
formulated  Royal  policies  by  what  he  read 
in  the  Parts  newspapers  and  dismissed  Baron 
Turgot.  He  replaced  him  with  the  Baron's 
harshest  critic.  Necker.  And  it  was  this  Swiss 
banker  who  nearly  sealed  the  fate  at  the 
American  War  for  Independence  when  he 
argued  against  French  financial  assistance, 
largely  because  be  had  already  borrowed  and 
squandered  immense  amounts  to  increase  ixls 
own  popularity.  "Against  even  Neckcr's  ad- 
vice," Scott  writes,  "the  King  authorized  huge 
sums  to  help  the  Americans  gain  independ- 
ence and  as  a  result  the  nation  was  pushed 
into  a  ruinous  war  with  England.  Necker  was 
dismissed  when  he  asked  for  sweeping  power 
and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Alexander  de 
Colonne." 

Borrowing  immense  sums,  Colonne  became 
a  Keyneslan  finance  minister  gone  mad.  And 
like  the  Keynesians  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, he  believed  that  the  Illusion  of  prosper- 
ity would  produce  real  prosperity:  "He 
launched  a  huge  public  works  program  that 
was  really  a  disguised  form  of  welfare.  The 
beneficiaries  included  all  ranks,  from  work- 
ers through  a  horde  of  bureaucrats  to  the 
private  sector  which  received  government 
contracts.  He  launched  a  Tery  poptilar  na- 
tional lottery,  reduced  the  dimensions  of 
gold  coin,  and  played  for  time." 

The  effect  this  monetary  megalomania  had 
on  French  society  by  the  beginning  of  1789 
was  dlsastrotis.  Colonne  could  no  longer  Jug- 
gle the  books  and  get  away  with  his  false 
statistics.  "The  government  of  Prance  owed 
over  one  billion  pounds  and  could  not  even 
pay  the  Interest  on  this  debt;  its  treasury  was 
empty.  Collapse  appeared  Imminent  and  In- 
evitable unless  the  nation  accepted  the  need 
to  reduce  the  tax  privileges  of  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,"  notes  Scott. 

This  was  the  crudest  cut  of  all,  since  the 
ruling  class  In  Prance,  eager  to  apply  Rous- 
seau's doctrines  of  equality  (while  continu- 
ing to  live  in  high  style),  mingled  with  the 
lower  classes,  with  Louis  and  his  brother  set- 
ting the  tone  for  the  new  era  of  equality  by 
once  helping  to  push  a  wagon  out  of  the  mud 
when  they  happened  on  it  one  day. 

Into  this  ever-declining  ethical,  moral,  and 
financial  swamp,  and  rampant  hypocrisy, 
strode  an  obscure  lawyer  from  Arra"«,  who, 
like  Ralph  Nader,  found  In  the  press  of  Paris 
a  powerful  megaphone  for  the  espousal  of 
Rousseauan  doctrine  that  denounced  prtv- 
lle^re  and  wealth.  Maxlmillen  Robespierre  was 
a  lawyer  who  defended  the  poor  and  the 
downtrodden  as  a  springboard  "to  attack  so- 
ciety, tradition,  and  the  convictions  of  the 
conservative  segment  of  the  community." 

As  with  many  activist  lawyers  today,  Ro- 
bepplerre  inveighed  against  the  death  pen- 
alty, conditions  of  the  French  prisons,  and 
costly  delays  of  Justice.  He  was  less  a  lawyer 
and  more  an  advocate  of  radical  social 
change.  "Yet  it  was  not  only  delay  that  Ro- 
bespierre  inveighed    against,"    writes   Scott 
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"but  the  fundamental  attitudes  that  pre- 
vaded  the  system.  His  attitude  as  a  lawyer 
was  mlaed  with  th«  goals  of  Xb»  politician; 
X3a»  ooartroom  was  his  podium  for  reform 
and  his  clients  merely  symbols.'* 

Also  like  Balph  Nader  today,  Robespierre 
had  the  press  of  Paris  i^yplylng  to  him  tarns 
like  "The  Incorruptible,"  writing  admiringly 
of  his  ^ptuten  recluse-like  existence.  His 
heaped  Invective  on  those  whom  he  saw, 
often  in  omsplratorlal  terms,  as  plundering 
tho  Just  rewards  and  rights  of  the  people. 
His  Insistence  on  "virtue"  meant  a  civic  spirit 
and  self-sacrificing  citlEenship  of  the  people, 
a  concept  that  Nader  is  forever  preaching. 
In  other  words,  France's  "Voice  of  Virtue" 
claimed  a  belief  In  Democracy  that  was  to  be 
dictated,  much  as  Nader  has  Insisted  on  com- 
pulsory ToUng.  (In  fact,  it  was  no  accident 
that  the  author  Charles  McCarry  chose  the 
title  Citizen  Nader  for  his  unflattering  1972 
biography.  The  term  "citizen"  is  straight  out 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  Rousseau's 
"Social  Contract"  doctrine  and  was  meant  to 
indicate  an  individual's  participation  in  the 
"general  will"  or  collective.) 

The  Voice  of  Virtue,  however,  "shared  the 
vice  of  virtue,  moral  arrogance"  that  became 
the  basis  for  Justifying  mass  murder  of  the 
very  Individuals  and  groups  in  France  who, 
having  last  their  heads  Intellectually  and 
nuvally,  lost  them  physically  on  the  guillo- 
tine. "Robespierre  lived  in  another  world,  a 
world  In  which  words  clothed  all  deeds  and 
masked  all  motives  from  himself  as  well  as 
frcKn  others,  a  world  in  which  noble  words 
alone  mattered  and  in  which  a  casual  re- 
maiic  was  Justification  to  kill  a  man." 

When  the  "Reign  of  Terror"  began  under 
Robespierre  with  heads  "blinking  in  the 
basket  of  blood,"  events  took  on  a  life  all 
th3ir  own,  institutionalizing  insanity  and 
bringing  in  its  bloody  wake  a  host  of  evils: 

"In  Paris  the  housewives  rioted  and  klllecf 
grocers  because  their  shelves  were  empty. 
Paris  at  night  became  unsafe  as  footpads  and 
bands  of  burglars  appeared;  homes  were  In- 
vaded and  the  occupants  tortured  out  of 
their  possessions. 

"Forced  labor,  compulsory  confiscations, 
fixed  prices,  nationalization  of  suitable 
hmnes  and  buildings,  forced  scientific  efforts, 
forced  armies — all  bad  their  advantages  to 
the  government  and  Its  successes.  .  .  .  The 
results  looked  odd  to  the  neutral  observer; 
chateaux  standing  in  ruins,  an  increase  In 
abandoned  children,  farmers'  houses  stocked 
with  fine  furniture  and  Jewelry  bartered  from 
city  folk  for  food,  a  population  wearing  wild 
combinations  of  clothing — the  smell,  appear- 
ance, and  taste  of  a  nation  at  war." 

In  the  end  the  "Voice  of  Virtue"  perma- 
nently fractured  the  continuity  of  French 
culture  and  the  volcanic  fissures  created  by 
the  French  Revolution  to  this  day  have  never 
fully  been  sealed.  For  the  five-year  period 
beginning  with  the  storming  of  the  Bastille 
and  ending  July  28,  1794,  when  Robespierre 
died  on  the  guillotine,  set  Into  motion  seis- 
mic philosophical  forces  and  conflicts  felt 
even  today.  "Robespierre  died,"  writes  Scott 
In  his  conclusions,  "but  foUy  has  a  virulence 
that  outlasts  its  inventor.  He  Inspired  more 
communes,  more  Voices  of  Virtue,  more  Len- 
Ins  and  Castros  and  Maos,  more  murders  and 
hatred,  more  death  and  misery,  than  any 
other  of  the  Sacred  Fools  that  have  emerged 
to  plague  honest  men." 

Robespierre's  legacy  to  France  was  not  only 
cruelty,  chaos,  and  a  culture  stripped  of 
every  last  vestige  of  humane  civilization,  but 
the  establishment  of  preconditions  for  dic- 
tatorship and  more  disorder.  For  beginning 
In  1799  with  the  rise  of  the  Napoleonic  dic- 
tatorship, the  history  of  France  has  been  a 
procession  of  wars,  internal  revolts,  power 
strtiggles.  and  assorted  conflicts  in  the  five 
years  of  the  French  Revolutlou. 
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We  know  now  that  until  Woodrow  Wilson 
(a  subject  historian  Scott  plans  to  cover  In  a 
forthoomlng  btogn^hy  aa  part  of  a  series 
ttUed  "The  Sacred  Fools  of  Histary")  Amer- 
ica managed  to  stay  clear  of  "foralgn  en- 
tanglements" as  the  Founding  Fathen  ad- 
vised. What  paved  the  way  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  his  brand  of  moral  arrogance  was 
the  acceptance,  along  with  other  intellectuals 
of  his  time,  of  the  equalltarlan  doctrine  of 
Rousseau,  melded  with  the  writings  of  two 
German  philosophers  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  who  waxed  en- 
thusiastically about  the  future  proq;>ects 
arising  out  of  the  events  of  1789  in  France: 
Immanuel  Kant  and  Georg  Wllhelm  Hegel. 

This  totalitarian  trio  of  phUoeophers  have 
come  to  have  a  fanatical  hold  on  the  intellec- 
tual, philosophical,  and  moral  leaders  of 
America  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Locke,  Montesquieu.  Hooker,  and 
the  theology  of  Calvin,  in  which  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  rooted  our  RepubUc,  has  been 
gutted  and  discarded,  replaced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Rousseau,  Kant  and  Hegel.  We  need 
only  look  at  the  results  between  1T75  and 
1912  and  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  the 
American  system  since  Wilson's  Inslstcnco 
beginning  in  1914  that  "the  world  be  made 
safe  for  democracy." 

The  mounting  alienation  between  ordi- 
nary Americans  and  their  leadership  can  be 
traced  to  this  conflicting  set  of  phllosoiAiies. 
Most  Americans  still  fnatntftiTt  ui  uneon- 
sclotis  dedication  to  the  doctrines  enunciated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution, 
while  the  dominant  European-biased  Liberal 
establishment  has  abaorbed  the  principles,  or 
lack  of  them,  enunciated  by  Rouaseati,  Kant, 
and  Hegel. 

This  little-examined  conflict  of  phUoso- 
phles  acootmts  for  the  growing  cultural  and 
I>olltical  collision  between  most  Americans 
and  their  leaders,  which  deepens  with  each 
passing  decade.  It  also  explains  why  the  tra- 
ditional values  of  most  Americans  seems  in 
the  process  of  being  gutted  and  why  there 
Is  such  a  stunning  similarity  between  what 
happened  in  France  in  1789  and  what  Is  h^- 
penlng  In  America  In  the  1970s. 


THE  SOVIET  CAPABILITY  FOR  AN 
ARMORED  ATTACK  ON  WESTERN 
EUROPE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  recent  years,  there  has  been 
increasing  evidence  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  engaged  in  a  massive  buildup 
of  their  military  establishment.  The  fact 
that  their  navy  has  increased  so  dramat- 
ically in  the  last  10  years,  so  as  to  be 
approaching  a  point  where  the  Soviets 
could  challenge  the  free  world's  use  of 
the  seas,  is  but  one  example  of  this 
buildup. 

The  following  article  from  the  Foreign 
Affaii's  Institute  describes  the  scope  of 
the  XJJS.8M.'s  land-based  military  rapa- 
bilities  sind  postulates  what  could  result 
should  the  Soviet  Union  decide  to  move. 
I  find  it  frightening  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 
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The  Soviet  Capabilitt  ros  an  Arm<  >i;r£u 
Attack  oir  Wkstsxn  E^intoPE 

Tho  Soviet  capabOlty  to  mount  au 
armoured  Attack  on  Western  Eur(q;>e  at  a 
planned  rate  of  70  miles  a  day  Is  considered 
In  a  report  <  published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution m  Washington,  DC.  This  blltzkreig 
would  bring  their  forces  to  the  Rhine  within 
48  hours  and  to  the  Channel  por^a  within  a 
week. 

The  recent  Defense  White  Paper  =  of  the 
West  German  Government  corroborates  thts 
view  of  the  Soviet's  military  power  in 
Europe. 

The  American  author,  Mr  Record,  states 
"The  principle  role  assigned  to  ground  forces 
under  Soviet  (Europeans)  theater  doctrine 
is  one  of  relentless  attack,  'blltzkreig 
style,'  designed  to  ensure  the  total  defeat 
of  the  enemy  and  occupation  of  vital  ter- 
ritory. .  .  .  The  achievement  of  nuch  un- 
limited goals  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  in 
the  European  area  would  entail  nothing 
short  of  a  giant  blltzkreig  across  NATO 
Center  leading  to  the  rapid  occupat1oi>  of 
West  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Prance." 

After  noting  the  Immense  amoiint  of  money 
spent  on  modernizing  the  Soviet  Army,  the 
author  reports  "51  per  cent  of  Soviet 
maneuver  battalions  are  tank  battalions 
compared  with  only  27  per  cent  for  the 
United  States. 

"Of  perhaps  even  greater  Import  Is  the 
fact  that  all  Soviet  infi  ntry  formation.^  are 
mechanized,  whereas  110,  or  55  per  cent,  of 
VB.  active  and  reserve  infantry  battalton.s 
(excluding  airborne  battalions)  remain  de- 
pendent mainly  upon  marching  for  their 
overland  mobility." 

OFFENSIVE  STRIKF   ^AP.^BlI.ITy 

Mr.  Record  notes  that  there  "are  the 
thirty-one  combat-ready,  IviU-strenglh  Rus- 
.slan  divisions  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe — 
twenty  in  East  Oermanv.  two  In  Poland,  five 
In  Czechoslovakia,  and  four  In  Hungary.  Six- 
teen are  armored  divisions,  a  proportion  that 
confers  upon  the  deployment  a  dl.stlnct  flavor 
of  heavy  Investment  In  orren.«ive  strike  capa- 
bilities. Twenty  diviiiions  (Including  ten 
armored),  collectively  designated  the  Group 
of  Soviet  Forces  in  Germany  ( GSFO ) ,  are 
maintained  in  East  Germany — almost  two- 
thirds  of  Russia's  entire  Eastern  European 
deployment — suggests  not  only  that  the  So- 
viets are  concerned  with  maintaining  sta- 
bility in  East  Germnuy  but  also  that  the 
OSPO  would  be  the  cutting  edge  oi  any 
major  thrust  into  NATO  Center." 

ADCLATION  of   the   OlFENSIVE 

Alter  studying  So-, iet  military  doctrine. 
Mr.  Record  concludes:  "The  magnitude,  dis- 
position, and  structure  of  the  Soviet  Army 
clearly  reflect  willful  prepiaration  for  niiv><sive, 
rapid  offensive  operations  at  the  theater  level 
In  Europe."  (The  most  salient  features  ot 
Soviet  theater  doctrme)  "are  the  primacy  of 
the  offensive,  the  decLslve  role  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  extraordinary  emphu.sls  on  mas.s 
and  surprl.-;e.  and  p<istulated  r;ipid  rate^  of 
advance. 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  aiid  pervasive 
element  of  Soviet  military  ductrine  is  li.^ 
un'»bashed  adulation  of  the  oCi-n.she  " 

PROTR.\CTED  CONFIICT  TO  EL    AVOIDEU 

Tile  author  then  explains  the  reiiooii.-,  be- 
hind the  Soviet  strategy  of  a  ^iirprl'se  attack. 

"In  the  Soviet  view  tlie  principle  attributes 
of  the  offensive  are  mas.sive  shock  power  and 
speed:  the  former,  to  crush  the  enemy's 
initial  defenses:  the  latter,  to  prevent  re- 
covery so  that  the  enemy  can  lie  beaten  in 
detail.  Speed  would  be  vital  to  the  USSR  in 
a  European  campaign:  a  protracted  conflict 
would  grant  NATO  time  to  mobilize  and 
bring  to  bear  Us  ultimately  greater  but 
iypically  more  dispersed  ani'  le-.-.  .■•►•.■dy  i.ines 


agalu.sl  a  Soviet  Army  that  lacks  the  staying 
power  of  U.S.  and  European  forces.  . 

"The  Soviet  Union  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  achieving  both  strategic  and  tac- 
tical surprise  in  future  combat " 

The  author  explains  that  relevant  Soviet 
statements  are  not  empty  rhetoric,  but  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  allocated  enormous 
sums  of  money  to  binld  up  their  armament^i 
indastiy. 

"According  to  one  estimate,  during  the  ^• 
riod  1972-74  tiie  Ru.s.s:aiLS  out-produced  the 
United  States  in  tanks.  APCs,  (armored  per- 
sonnel carriers)  and  artillery  pieces  by  aver- 
age annual  ratios  of  6.5:1,  5:1.  and  7:1,  re- 
respectively  '  And  whereas  in  1974  the  nom- 
inal medium-iank  strength  in  all  active  U.fa 
divisions  and  separate  armored  cavalry  regi- 
ments, separate  brigades,  and  special  brigades 
totalled  about  2.600,  medium  tanks  i^ssigned 
to  Soviet  divisions  alone  numbered  a  stag- 
gering 30,700.  This  gigantic  inventory  of 
armor  is  supplemented  and  supported  by  au 
estimated  30,000  armored  personnel  carriers, 
12,U00  artillery  pieces  ranging  in  si<:e  from 
85  milUmeter.H  to  203  nulUrnelers.  5.000  anti- 
tank guns,  4.0O0  truck-mounted  240-milll- 
iiieier  rocket  launchers,  1,000  light  autiaii- 
craf:  guns,  and  a  host  of  antiumk,  auilu;; - 
craft,  and  other  in'ssiles." 

WF.STERN  DEFENCE  CriS  ILI.-1IMEI> 

The  author  ends  his  study  by  noting  "As 
for  the  future,  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  antici- 
pate any  fundamental  alteration  of  the  So- 
viet Army's  po.sture  In  tlie  F.uropean  area. 
That  posture  takes  full  advanta>?<'  of  both  the 
decided  numerical  superiority  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  active  combat  forces  in  the  region 
und  the  highly  favorable  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  vIs-a-vIs  the  United 
States.  Sizeable  Soviet  ground  forces  i;eared 
principally  for  a  theater-wide  otlt-nsive  are 
likely  to  be  re  .laied  Indennltely  in  E;i.st«nii 
Europe.  .  .  ." 

'Given  the  recent  and  continuing  strengiii- 
cnlng  of  Soviet  'ground  forces  in  Europe,  pro- 
posals for  reducing  NATO  combat  frrces  ap- 
pear singularly  Ill-timed,  to  .say  the  least 
Qualiauve  NATO  superioiity  in  ground  com- 
bat equipment  and,  more  .mporiai.i,  in  tac- 
tical alrpower  may  well  compensaW"  for  the 
present  Soviet  quantitative  advantage  in 
ground  forces;  but  It  would  be  Imprudent  to 
believe  that  the  resulting  balance  could  be 
maintained  Indefinitely  if  NATO  further  re- 
duces Its  combat  forces  in  the  European 
theater  In  the  f;ice  of  the  strengthening  ol 
Soviet  forces.  An  attempt  to  evade  resul'antc 
hard  choices  by  relying  on  selective  NATO 
ti.se  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  has  little  in 
commend  it  in  view  of  the  evident  Soviet 
belief  that  any  tactical  nuclear  exchange 
vvoiiUl  quickly  assume  massive  propjorMous 

IHF    OEFf  I.\L    WEST    Gt:RMAN    Vlf  W 

Til"  recent  Defence  Wlilte  Paper  <.i  iln' 
West  Ocrmnii  Clovernment  corrobortUes  the 
views  given  bv  Mr  FJecord  The  section  de- 
voted to  considering  the  military  .virate;^;, 
of  the  War.sav,-  Pact  states  in  translation- 

"The  generally  held  convictions  of  Ihe 
.Soviet  itader.aiip  wlfn  regard  to  niilttary  and 
stiatet;ic  pr'nciples  l^  that,  duriiiij  a  military 
conflict  with  NATO,  the  s'ratesi'-  oileiislve 
will  be  the  basis  of  their  own  operations. 
As  to  the  pos.'-lblc  use  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
of  nxiclear  weapons,  this  depends  mainly  on 
W'hether  its  o^-n  strategic  Initiative  can  be 
carried  thnuiujh  by  conventi'inal  means 
alone.  This  Ls  the  main  rea.so!i  for  tlie  coii- 
tiiuied  further  development  of  conventional 
forces,  especially  land  forces.  Their  offensive 
power  Is  being  strengthened.  In  order  to  cre- 
ate slrot^g  forces  which  are  always  ready  for 
use  and  can  operate  with  the  power  of  sur- 
prl.se:  bre,iklnp  through  the  enemy's  lines 
and  making  it  Imposisible  for  them  to  u  e 
their  nuclear  weapons. 

'Soviet  millfary  strate».'\  makes  a  U.stlnc- 
floii  t>etwef-n  strategic  otfen-1'  c-  ;uut  .-tr;itei;.ic 


defensive.  It  ivdheres  to  the  principle  that.  In 
case  of  war,  a  decisive  victory  against  the 
enemy  can  only  be  won  through  an  offensive, 
the  principles  of  leadership,  the  strength,  the 
structure,  and  the  training  of  the  forces 
which  make  up  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  they 
all  have  an  offensive  character.  ... 

"In  military  strategic  thinking  in  the  War- 
saw Pact,  Initiative  and  .<?urpriae  are  of  over- 
riding importance.  .  .  . 

"Tlie  Warsaw  Pact  is  able  to  wage  a  world 
war  with  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  a  \iTt\- 
ited  war,  both  conventional  and  nuclear.  Its 
conventional  superiority  permits  the  Warsaw 
Pact  to  advance  In  thoroughly  prepared  ag- 
gression against  Western  Europe,  after  only 
brief  preparations,  al.so  without  nuclear 
weapons. 

"The  Warsaw  Pact  is  able  to  mount  a  sur- 
prise attack  practically  without  any  prepara- 
tions from  its  existing  positions,  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  deployment  of  its  forces  during 
military  exercises.  This  would  permit  the 
Pact  to  profit  from  the  advantages  of  the  ag- 
g'e.ssor  who  determines  the  timing  of  his  al- 
iitck  and  its  siiain  axis  of  advance." 

FOOTNOTES 

Si.ing  Up  the  Soviets.  By  Jeffrey  Record 
The  Brookings  In.stltutlon,  1776  Ma.ssachu- 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
RECOMMENDS  EXTENSION  OF 
REVENUE  SHARING  FOR  ONLY  1 
YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASS.\CHl'SETrS 

IN    'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  on  March  12,  1976. 
had  a  significant  editorial  on  an  issue 
concernin;,'  which  all  Membei's  of  the 
House  will  be  required  to  vote  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  Monitor  reviewed 
the  shortcomings  of  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program  and  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  extend  it  for  a  pe- 
riod of  soMio  ,5  years,  but  only  through 
1977. 

Recently,  the  Gu\ernmciit  Operation-s 
Subcommiuee  which  has  authorization 
power  for  revenue  shaiing,  laider  the  able 
direction  of  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain, 
on  which  I  serve,  decided  in  a  close  vote 
not  to  restrict  the  extension  of  general 
revenue  sharing  to  21  months.  At  the 
same  time,  the  subcommittee  decided 
against  an  extension  of  5^4  years  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration:  the 
subcommittee  decided  to  extend  revenue 
sharing  for  a  period  of  3^4  years. 

Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  other  recommendatioivs 
made  in  the  foUov.in;;  editorial  from  the 
Monitor. 


March  i5,  1976 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Pom  BcfCHUB  SBaanra 
Hm  fedenl  rtvaiiTM  duitag  ntamed 
"powor  to  tlie  peotds**  m  tli*  Minn  adniliij*- 
tration  said  it  would.  «r  iloply  |irptiaed  • 
way  for  Waohlngton  to  moM  tli  iMponlbll- 
ity  to  Improve  oomHtlrmB  In  loml  eommunt- 
tlear  nve  ye«n  Into  this  $W  MDloii  tagaey  <tf 
the  "new  fedenOlsm."  the  anawer  Uee  some- 
where In  the  middle. 

Uke  birda  at  a  winter  feeder,  the  89,000 
cities  and  towns  coTered  by  rerenue  ahaitnc 
have  become  used  to  thoee  quarterly  ebeAa 
from  the  federal  govemment.  Now,  Ooogrwa 
la  wrangling  over  whether  to  oontlnue  thlg 
massive  program  and  efforta  to  aa*fi  or  mod- 
ify it  are  mounting.  There  are.  In  tiat,  etrang 
arguments  against  sln^ily  extending  revenue 
Hharing  for  another  flve  years  ai  the  White 
House,  mayors,  and  govamors  urge. 

For.  far  frt»n  being  the  "lesoimdlng  suc- 
cess" President  Ford  prodalma.  ttds  new 
form  of  federal  aid  has  more  often  than  not 
helped  perpetuate  local  programs  and  poli- 
cies (including  their  bad  pofnts)  rathsr  than 
brought  atxmt  reform  or  boosted  new  and 
innovative  municipal  servlois. 

The  state  of  the  eoooomy  no  doubt  has 
influenced  mayors  to  throw  revenue-sharing 
sandbags  against  the  rising  tide  of  piupesty 
tax  rates,  but  so  too  have  thinly  ^ingiitiwd 
political  considerations.  Boston  Ifayor  Kevin 
White  squirreled  away  fSO  mllllKm  In  reve- 
nue sharing  to  use  Just  before  his  Md  for 
reelection. 

Among  nationwide  shortcomings:  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  funds  have  been  used  for 
social  services  and  spedfle  help  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; citizen  participation  In  ameMtnfr 
how  to  spend  the  money  (as  envisioned  by 
the  legislation  creating  revenue  sharing)  has 
been  almost  nil;  antidiscrimination  guaran- 
tees liave  been  easily  circumvented  by  receiv- 
ers and  inadequately  enforced  by  the  federal 
govemment. 

At  the  least,  these  defects  should  be  cor- 
rected before  revenue  «><»r«iigr  becomes  a 
more  permanent  part  of  the  federal  budget. 
Since  (as  a  Brookings  Institution  study 
showed)  the  program  has  made  cmly  a  "lim- 
ited contribution"  toward  equalizing  differ- 
ences between  per  ci^iita  Income  and  the 
local  tax  bite  among  states,  p^iiaps  the  aid 
formula  sboiild  be  clumged  to  favor  poorer 
locaUtles  more  tlian  it  already  does. 

While  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments has  Increased  sevenftdd  since  1960,  the 
economic  pinch  and  municipal  problems  that 
still  need  solving  add  iip  to  a  continued  re- 
quirement tcx  Washington's  help.  But  that 
help  should  not  come  without  guarantees 
that  It  Is  being  properly  applied. 

Now,  Congress  is  tied  up  with  its  own  re- 
election worries  and  wondering  whether  the 
next  president  will  be  a  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, all  of  which  is  tiound  to  Influence  de- 
cisions on  revenue  sharing.  For  this  reason, 
the  best  bet  would  be  to  extend  the  program 
through  1977  and  let  the  necessary  tinkering 
wait  until  after  the  campaign  questions  have 
been  ansv^-ered. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  SAVE  ENERGY:  ADOPT 
THE  SENATE  VERSION  OF  HJl. 
8650.  THE  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
IN  BUILDINGS  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  the  near  future  the  House  will  ap- 
point conferees  to  work  out  the  differ- 


between  tbe  House  and  the  Senate 
vcxBkxns  ot  HJt.  8650.  the  Energy  Ocm- 
Mnratkm  in  BuHdings  Act.  Many  House 
Ifembera  win  undoubtedly  not  remember 
the  details  of  this  legislation,  especially 
thoee  viio  are,  Uke  mysdf .  not  on  the 
Oommlttee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housincr.  Nevertheless,  most  Members 
wHl  be  familiar  with  tlie  main  difference 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
bfll.  which  is  the  question  of  whether 
new  buildings  should  have  a  voluntary 
or  a  mandatory  energy  conservation 
standard  when  they  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance. The  Senate  bill  mandates 
standards,  for  federaUy  supported  proj- 
ects, while  the  House  bill  mandates 
nothing. 

lUs  bUl  is  one  of  the  bills  that  Presi- 
dent Ford,  much  to  his  credit,  asked  the 
Ckmgress  to  adopt  with  mandatory  stand- 
ards. While  I  found  the  administration 
somewhat  hypocritical  in  its  support  of 
mandatory  housing  standards  while  it 
simultaneously  opposed  mandatory  au- 
tomobfle  efBciency  standards,  the  fact 
is  that  we  now  have  mandatory  automo- 
bile efficiency  standards  <m  the  law  books. 
wliUe  mandatory  housing  efficioicy 
standards  are  still  pending.  Since  this 
legislation  applies  to  new  buildings,  and 
no  one  with  any  sense  of  reality  would 
believe  that  the  energy  situation  will 
ever  allow  the  waste  of  the  past,  I  find 
no  sound  reason  not  to  ad<9t  the  Sen- 
ate's mandatory  building  efficiency 
standard.  This  is  one  energy  proposal 
that  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
should  be  able  to  support. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  Insert  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
tills  legislation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  12, 1976] 

THX   XiNXXGT  IN   BUILDIKG   CODKS 

The  House  and  Senate  have  now  each 
passed  legislation  to  establish  a  national 
building  code  aimed  at  conserving  energy  In 
new  homes  and  commercial  structures,  but 
there  are  significant  differences  between  the 
two  bills. 

The  most  important  \b  that  the  House 
wants  to  see  only  voluntary  conq>Uance  with 
the  new  building  standards.  That  ap- 
proach would  of  course  defeat  the  whole 
energy-saving  purpose  of  the  measure,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  Important  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate version  prevail. 

The  Ford  Administration  has  been  trying 
for  more  than  a  year  to  get  a  federal  build- 
ing code  enacted,  and  It  supports  the  strong 
position  taken  by  the  Senate.  So  does  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  which  likes 
the  idea  of  mandatory  nationwide  standards 
because  that  would  prevent  Individual  states 
from  attracting  a  disproportionate  share  of 
development  through  the  lure  of  weak  en- 
ergy-conservation rules. 

A  lot  of  local  officials  oppose  federal  stand- 
ards, however,  because  they  would  lose  some 
control  over  building  codes.  Opposition  has 
also  come  from  home  builders  and  realty  peo- 
ple, who  fear  rising  costs  from  compulsory 
standards. 

Actually,  the  increased  costs  of  more  en- 
ergy-efficient construction,  which  probably 
would  add  less  than  5%  to  total  costs,  would 
more  than  be  made  up  for  In  a  short  time 
through  savings  on  energy.  That,  in  fact.  Is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  investments  in  con- 
servation, as  Industry  is  finding  out.  Savings 
on  fuel  costs  compensate  many  times  over 
for  the  initial  capital  outlay  required  to 
achieve  greater  energy  efficiency. 


The  Senate  Mil  would  sottMirlM  the  De- 
partmnt  of  HovMtiig  and  IMwn  Davokip- 
it  to  wilte  MMTiui  eailin  stasdaidK  lor 
■BM  and  coouiMivlal  InilldlnpB.  taking 
Into  afleonnt  dUtoing  rft™««^*>  cnwHtkmB 
Tb»  basle  pmpoaa  of  the  standards  would 
be  to  ndnoe  the  amount  at  energy  used  to 
heat  and  cool  buildings.  The  National  Bu- 
reau at  Standards  eatUnatea  that  better  in- 
sulation, which  would  be  the  main  way  to 
cut  energy  waste,  can  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption for  heating  and  cooling  by  40%  to 
50%. 

liocal  governments  would  have  one  year 
to  adopt  the  federal  thermal-eflleiency  stand- 
ards. If  l^ey  did  not.  they  would  be  &eed 
with  a  cutoff  of  all  federal  construction  sub- 
sidies, as  well  as  a  loss  of  conventional  mort- 
gage credit  fran  lending  InstltutkHis  under 
federal  supervision.  Tliat  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  oooqily  with  the  standards. 

The  more  positive  incentive  Is  that  over  the 
years  a  great  deal  ot  energy  and  money  can 
be  saved  in  the  residential  and  commercial 
sectors,  to  tbit  benefit  of  Individuals  and  the 
nation,  by  adopting  a  uniform  and  manda- 
tory enetgy-effldency  building  code. 

Congress  should  not  miss  tbe  chance  to 
require  that  tills  be  done. 


NATIONAL  HANDICAPPED  AWARE- 
NESS WEEK 


HON.  iOm  BRADEMAS 

or   INDUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress in  recoit  months  has  demonstrated 
its  deep  concern  for  those  who.  by  rea- 
son of  physical  or  mental  handicap,  are 
not  always  able  to  fend  for  thmselves. 
I  speak  of  the  passage  of  important  leg- 
islation which  wlU  enaUe  handicapped 
pec^Ie  to  develop  more  fully  their  poten- 
tial in  school  and  at  worlc 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Ciilldren  Act  was  signed  into  law  on  No- 
vember 19.  1975.  This  measure,  an  his- 
toric advance  in  educating  America's 
handican)ed  children,  means  new  hope 
for  millions  of  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
abled youngsters  and  an  enrichment  of 
our  society. 

More  recently.  Congress  voted  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
This  important  act  provides  the  services 
that  handicapped  pec^le  need  to  prepare 
them  fcH-  employment  and  productive, 
useful  living.  For  over  55  years,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  tias  been  helping  handi- 
capped people  with  medical  care  and 
therapy,  employment  training  and  coun- 
seling, assistance  in  securing  the  tools 
and  licenses  needed  to  work,  reader  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  and  interpreter  service.s 
for  the  deaf,  and  placement  service  to 
secure  employment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  with  resfionsibllity  over 
matters  relating  to  the  handicapped,  I 
am  pleased  to  cite  these  importa^it  legis- 
lative achievements  of  the  94th  Congress. 

But  I  must  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  handicapped  citizens  are  still 
denied  the  opportunities  to  work,  school- 
ing, transportation,  and  housing  that 
Ameiicans  tend  to  take  for  granted. 

It  is  Important  that  we  be  aware  of 
the  needs  of  handicapped  people,  and 
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the  contributions  oX  those  who  are  handi- 
capped and  actively  participate  In  the 
wxxk.  ot  oar  Nation.  Toward  this  end.  the 
Naticmal  Baster  Seal  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  and  the  National 
Paraplegia  Foundation  are  Jointly  spon- 
soring a  National  Handicapped  Aware- 
ness We^  from  May  16  to  May  22.  1976. 

These  two  national  organizations  have 
been  exemplary  in  their  concern  for 
handicapped  individuals.  It  la  fitting, 
then,  that  they  Join  to  commemorate  a 
week  In  which  all  Americans  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  cognizance  of  the  needs  and 
potential  of  the  handicapped  people  oi 
our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
resolution  caUing  upon  and  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 


May  16, 1976,  as  "National  Handicapped 
Awareness  Week,"  and  I  insert  the  text 
of  this  res<dutlon  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Joint  Resolution 

Authorizing  the  Pre8l<lent  to  proclaim  the 
week  or  May  18,  1976.  as  National  Handi- 
capped Awareness  Week 
V^'hereas,  the  Federal  Qovermnent  la  deeply 
comjnltted  to  taUng  every  step  possible  to 
guarantee  that  the  handicapped  dtlzens  of 
the  Nation  receive  equal  access  to  employ- 
ment,   education,    transportation,    housing, 
recreation  and  to  public  buildings  and  serv- 
ices; and 

\\'hereas.  to  further  this  commitment  the 
Congress  fully  endorses  the  National  Handi- 
capped Awareness  Week;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  Important  for  all  citizens  of 
the   Nation   to  understand   that  our  handi- 


capped neighbors  actively  and  productively 
participate  In  the  lUe  of  our  country:  and 

Whereas,  to  further  this  understanding. 
National  Handlcapp«d  Awareness  Week  ac- 
tivities are  designed  to  remove  existing  bar- 
riers which  affect  one  out  of  every  ten  Amerl- 
Icans  and  to  work  toward  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  economic,  social,  and  personal 
potential  through  the  use  of  the  manmade 
environments; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  May  16, 
1976,  as  "National  Handicapped  Awareness 
Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonie.i  and  activities. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rii^sf/ai/.  March  16,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  beseech  you  to  lead  a  life  icorthy 
of  the  calling  to  which  you  have  bcfii 
called  •  •  •  eager  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  hand  of  peace  — 
Epheslans4:  1,  3. 

Eternal  God,  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning  and  fresh  everj-  hour  we 
would  see  the  beckoning  of  Thy  guiding 
hand  as  we  launch  out  upon  the  duties 
of  this  day.  Grant  that  we  who  have 
been  called  to  this  place  of  leader- 
ship In  the  life  of  our  coimtry  and  con- 
scious of  the  heritage  which  is  ours  may 
now  rise  in  greatness  of  mind  and  spirit 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  us  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Bless  our  Speaker  and  these  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  people.  Keep  them 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  mor- 
ally straight,  and  vigorously  alive  that 
they  may  do  their  work  humbly  and  truly 
with  due  regard  for  the  good  of  all. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen 


HR.  11045  An  act  to  amend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  authorleatlons 
of  appropriations  contatoed  In  such  act;  and 

H.R.  11893.  An  act  to  Increase  the  tem- 
parary  debt  limit,  and  for  other  purposes 


The    SPEAKER.   This   concludes   the 
call  of  the  I»rlvate  Calendar. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  e.x- 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  siand.> 
approved. 

There  v.a.>  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEN.'^TE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
f ollov.ing  title : 

H.R.  4034.  An  act  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  lu  Loma 
Linda,  Calif.,  as  the  "Jerry  V.  Pettis  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  8507.  An  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commls.<»lon 
•.vhen  In  a  travel  status. 

The  message  also  annomiced  thai 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1911.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  persons  In- 
sured under  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance (SOLI)  with  a  choice  of  conversion  to 
either  an  Uidlvldual  policy  of  life  Insurance, 
Including  term,  or  a  veterans'  group  life  in- 
surance (VQLI)  policy  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  servicemen's  group  life  U,siiraure 
covciage.    luid    for   other   pvuposes 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE     PRESIDE.NT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

On  March  9,  1976: 

H.J.  Res.  811.  Joint  resolution  ir.akhig  >i;p- 
plemental  appropriations  for  the  legis-latlve 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  endliip  June  3:> 
I97ti.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  15.  1976: 

H  R.  7824.  An  act  to  amend  section  142  of 
tiUe  13,  United  States  Code,  to  change  the 
date  for  takmg  censuses  of  agriculture,  irrl- 
i;rttion,  and  drainage,  and  for  other  purposes; 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Tliis  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  There  is 
one  bUl  on  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on  the  Privste 
Cnlerdar 


PIDEL  GROSSO-PADILI_\ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6817' 
:or  the  rehef  of  Fidel  Grosso-Padilla. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pa^ssed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


.APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  8617,  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL  AC- 
TIVITIES ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
i'.uthorized  to  appoint  six  additional 
conferees  on  the  bill  (HJl.  8617)  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  hi 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  Improper 
pohtical  solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  additional  confer- 
ees: Mrs.  Spellican,  Messrs.  Solarz, 
Charles  H.  Wilsok  of  California,  Harris. 
JoHxsoN   of  Pennsylvania,   and   Rors- 

SELOT. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LAWS 

•  Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  change  the  social 
security  law  so  that  no  one  would  be 
forced  to  retire  or  be  hmited  in  the  in- 
come he  or  she  may  earn,  in  order  to 
receive  full  social  secuiity  benefits. 

Those  who  have  reached  the  age 
where  they  are  entitled  to  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits,  for  which  they 
have  already  paid  their  taxes,  should  not 
be  forced  to  retire  in  order  to  receive 
full  benefits,  or  be  penalized  for  having 
other  sources  of  income.  This  is  not  re- 
quired of  those  who  have  paid  their 
premiums  on  annuity  policies  with  pri- 
vate in.surance  companies,  and  it  should 
not  be  required  of  those  who  have  paid 
their  premiums  in  the  fonn  of  social  se- 
curity taxes. 

The  Governments  failure  to  control 
spiraling  inflation  has  hurt  those  on  mod- 
est and  fixed  hicomes.  The  elderly  and 
people  with  disabilities,  either  temporarj' 
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or  permanent,  and  those  who  are  often 
without  other  sources  of  Income,  find 
that  tiie  meager  increases  In  th^  so- 
cial security  payments  have  been  (^set 
by  spiraling  Inflation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  those  on  a 
limited  income  to  bear  the  often 
devastating  consequences  of  Gtovem- 
ment  policies  that  do  nothing  to  control 
inflation.  And  certainly  there  is  no 
reason  for  placing  a  limit  on  how  much 
extra  income  a  senior  citizen  receiving 
benefits  may  earn.  Our  society  cannot 
afford  to  waste  the  special  skills  of  our 
elderly  by  depriving  them  of  their  social 
security  benefits  if  they  choose  to  con- 
tinue working. 

It  is  Congress,  and  only  Congress, 
which  can  correct  this  injustice.  The 
right  of  those  on  social  security  to  live 
in  dignity,  and  not  despair,  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I  hope 
we  will  correct  the  present  situation  by 
passing  this  bill. 


LAYING  OP  CORNERSTONE  OP 
THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  MORROW 
LODGE  NO.  734,  F.  &  A.M. 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  March  14,  1976,  over  750 
people  attended  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Masonic  Temple  of  Morrow 
Lodge,  No.  734,  P.  &  AJkl.,  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Georgia.  The  cornerstone  lay- 
ing was  followed  immediately  by  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  temple. 

An  emergency  communication  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  was  assembled 
and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lonzo 
Pope,  the  most  worshipful  grand  master 
of  Georgia.  Officers  of  the  grand  lodge 
and  many  past  grand  masters  were 
present.  Most  worshipful  grand  master 
Pope  presided  over  the  communication, 
the  cornerstone  laying,  and  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony. 

Morrow  Lodge,  No.  734,  Is  one  of  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Georgia.  The  lodge  was  granted  dis- 
pensation to  organize  in  July  1971,  and 
the  charter  was  granted  and  confirmed 
in  October  1971.  The  present  member- 
ship is  over  300  membere  and  attendance 
at  regular  communications  Is  one  of  the 
highest  in  Georgia.  The  officers  of  the 

lodge  are : 

List  of  OmCERS 

Worshipful  Master — Donald  H.  Flncher. 

Senior  Warden — Ralph  Smith. 

Junior  Warden — Hendry  Betts. 

Senior  Deacon — ^Bob  Gay. 

Junior  Deacon — Leroy  York. 

Senior  Steward — Mike  Terrell. 

Junior  Steward — Bonnie  Trlbble. 

Treasurer — Al  Hunter. 

Secretary — Lamar  Northcutt. 

Tyler — Bob  Harwell. 

Chaplain — Charlie  Jackson. 

Trustees — C.  T.  Hall,  D.  L.  Shirley,  Homer 
Cot^>er,  Glenn  Buckner.  Gkwdon  Cavanaugh, 
Donald  H.  Flncher,  Ralph  Smith. 

Brother  Lamar  Northcutt,  the  present 
secretary,  was  the  first  master  of  the 
lodge  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  the 
first  18  months  after  the  charter  was 


granted  and  had  previously  served  as 
the  grand  master  of  College  Park  Lodge 
No.  454. 

Last  Sunday  was  a  memorable  and 
glorious  day  for  Morrow  Lodge  No.  734 
and  the  day  was  an  Inspiration  and  chal- 
lenge to  all  other  lodges  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  charter  was  granted 
for  Solomon  Lodge  No.  1,  Savannah,  Ga., 
founded  by  Gen.  James  Edward  Ogle- 
thorpe.   

"ORPHANS  OF  THE  EXODUS  FROM 
THE  SOVIET  UNION" 

(Mr.  EHiBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EULBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  met 
Anatoly  Sharansky  in  May  last  year 
when  I  was  in  Russia  and  he  served  as 
the  translator  when  I  met  with  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  wirmer,  Andrei  Sakharov. 

I  met  Natalia  Sharansky,  his  wife, 
later  in  the  year  when  she  came  to  the 
United  States  to  meet  American  support- 
ers of  the  fight  for  freedom  by  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  have  been  separated  since  June  5, 
1974.  Anatoly  had  been  jailed  prior  to 
and  during  former  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  Russia.  While  he  was  in  prison  NataUa 
was  given  an  exit  visa  and  10  days  to  use 
it.  Anatoly  wsis  released  on  June  4  and 
they  were  married  under  dramatic  cir- 
cumstances that  day.  Natalia  had  to 
leave  for  Israel  the  next  day. 

Only  a  cruel  and  inhuman  policy  keeps 
these  two  young  people  apart  and  it  is 
a  policy  which  violates  the  principles  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  which  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  and  so  loudly  endorsed  last 
summer. 

The  Sharanskys  are  just  one  example 
of  this  policy  and  because  of  it  Members 
of  Congress  are  conducting  a  vigil  on  be- 
half of  the  families  which  remain  sepa- 
rated. 

These  people  are  the  "Orphans  of  the 
Exodus  from  the  Soviet  Union"  and  we 
will  continue  to  hold  up  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  international  condemnation 
until  they  are  free  and  reunited. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  THURSDAY,  MARCH  18, 
1976.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12490 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday,  March  18,  1976,  to  file  a 
report  cm  'ELR.  12490,  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  treatment  for  exchanges  under  the 
final  system  plan  for  ConRail. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  LAWMAKER 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  the  people  of  America  have  lost  a 
friend  and  dedicated  servant. 

Throughout  his  long  47  years  in  the 
House,  a  length  of  service  exceeded  by 
only  three  others,  Mr.  Patman  hammered 
away  repeatedly  at  inequities  in  the  fi- 
nancial system  and  at  progressive  issues 
for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people. 
Noteably,  hl^-lnterest  rates  were  his 
target  and  he  was  determined  to  achieve 
significant  change  in  a  system  he  felt 
was  contrary  to  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Patman  did  not  hesitate  In  launch- 
ing his  crusades  for  the  people  upon 
entering  the  House  in  1928.  "His  Imme- 
diate efforts  to  achieve  reform  brought 
him  the  resoitment  of  his  senior  col- 
leagues who  then  denied  him  member- 
ship on  the  Banking  Committee  where 
he  wished  to  serve  to  better  fight  for  the 
Idnd  of  basic  changes  he  sought. 

His  achievements,  both  large  and 
small,  are  too  numerous  to  list,  but  a 
few  exemplify  this  man  of  integrity  and 
his  dedication  to  purpose.  Very  early  in 
his  career,  he  moved  to  Impeach  Andrew 
Mellon  who  had  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  President 
Hoover.  Mellon  was  an  obvious  symbol  of 
entrenched  wealth  and  left  office  rather 
than  face  confiict  of  interest  charges. 
Wright  Patman  was  a  constant  cham- 
pion of  the  common  man  in  America, 
the  farmer,  small  businessman,  worker, 
and  veteran.  He  was,  of  course,  instru- 
m«ital  in  vtrriting  and  passage  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  forbidding  manu- 
facturers to  discriminate  against  small 
businesses  by  giving  special  prices  to 
chains.  He  will  be  long  remembered,  too, 
as  the  prime  mover  in  establi^hig  the 
credit  union  system  we  know  today  with 
its  30  million  members  in  the  United 
States. 

Wright  Patman  worked  tirelessly  for 
lower  interest  rates  and  to  remove  con- 
fiicts  of  interest  within  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  He  made  long  strides  in 
his  leadership  against  the  power  of  big 
money  and  banking  on  behalf  of  all  con- 
sumers. 

He  had  announced  his  Intentions  of 
retiring  after  this  his  47th  year  in  the 
House.  I  only  wish  that  he  had  been  able 
to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  retirement  in 
Texarkana  to  reflect  upon  his  life's  work 
and  accomplishments  over  the  years  as 
the  people "s  servant.  His  crusades  should 
be  continued  as  a  tribute.  Wright  Pat- 
man will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  re- 
main as  an  influence  in  our  hves  as  an 
example  of  integrity,  dedication,  kind- 
ness, and  selfiess  service.  We  will  miss 
Wright  Patman. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
ONEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT 
FORD  DOES  A  SNOW  JOB  ON 
REVENUE  SHARING 

<Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mi*.  Speaker,  the  weath- 
erman called  off  his  snow  alert.  Presi- 
dent Ford  should  have  done  the  same 
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with  his  little  snow  job  on  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Tlie  President  wr&pped  himself  in  the 
revenue -sharing  flag.  He  presented  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  the  cities  and 
States.  What  he  did  not  tell  the  mayors 
is  that  his  own  budget  yanks  the  finan- 
cial rug  out  from  under  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
we  have  one  of  his  campaign  raamigeri 
sitting  in  the  first  row.  ILstening  with 
intent. 

The  President  tliui^.ders  for  a  $6.5  bil- 
lion revenue-sliaring  program — while 
his  own  budget  quietly  cuts  total  Federal 
assistance,  Including  revenue  sharing,  by 
a  net  $9  billion  to  States  and  cities  in 
fiscal  1977. 

The  Congressioi.al  Budget  Office  lays 
it  out  very  well  in  its  new  report.  And 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  backs  it 
up.  The  JEC  report  points  out  that  the 
President's  budget  hikes  State  and  local 
costs  in  such  areas  as  social  security, 
transportation,  unemployment  bonef^t?^. 
and  public  service  jobs. 

His  budget  shirks  the  real  Fedend  .e- 
sponsibility  to  States  and  cities. 

If  the  mayors  really  want  to  know 
what  kind  of  help  to  expect  from  this 
Preside:it.  the  President  does  not  wnUr 
en  re 


I\  DEFENSE  OF  PRESIDENT  FORDS 
REVENUE-SH.\RING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permLsoion  to  addre.<-s  the  House  for  1 
mii\ute  and  to  re.Lse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  fust 
heard  the  words  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill  < .  and  liis  tirade 
about  the  Presidents  program.  I  won- 
dered whether  I  had  the  date  wrong  and 
whether  today  was  really  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  and  he  had  iust  kissed  the  "Baloney 
Stone." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMiv 
O'NEILL!  imdoubtedly  is  trying  to  obfus- 
cate the  situation  to  the  point  that  the 
mayors  and  tlie  people  wlio  run  oui"  Na- 
tion's cities,  and  who  happen  to  be  in 
Washington  at  this  time,  should  real- 
ize that  it  is  really  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  side  which  arc  keepin;, 
revenue  sharinu  iu  committee. 

We  understand  tliat  there  arc  I'.ea; - 
Ings  being  held,  ar.d  '.ve  also  undir.'fancl 
that  the  bill,  a.s  it  comes  out.  will  prob- 
ably be  greatly  lacking  in  mcetin;,'  the 
requirements  of  the  various  cities  with 
respect  to  the  time  in  which  they  can 
budt:et  their  :eni'iai  revpnuf-shariu'; 
fund.^. 

AL^o.  ^fr.  Speaker.  I  am  sun-  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massacliu.sett..-.  kuow:-, 
but  did  not  realize,  the  fact  tliat  the 
revenue  sharing  undoubtedly  is  bein-i 
put  into  the  President's  program  in  lieu 
of  many  of  the  items  which  the  eentle- 
man  from  Ma.ssachusetts  said  were  cut 
from  the  budeet.  Of  course,  they  were 
c  ut  from  the  budget  because  one  of  the 
idea.*  in  back  of  revenue  sharint^  is  to  do 
lust  that,  to  give  the  wherewithal  to  the 
t-.ties  ind  towns  s<<  that  they  can  spend 


money  as  they  want  rather  than  to  have 
somebody  from  Washington  telling  them 
what  to  do. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  Presi- 
daat  has  been  spreading  snow,  I  think 
that  is  a  cleaner  commodity  than  that 
being  spread  by  the  majority  leader  here 
today . 


VOTING  REPRESENTATION  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  (?OLUMBL\ 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
inKssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revi.sc  and  exter.d  his  re- 
liiarks. ' 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  today  tiie 
House  will  delMtte  Hou.sc  Joint  Resolution 
280  to  provide  full  voting  representation 
in  the  Congress  to  the  residents  of  the 
Dist.ric  t  of  Columbia.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  RoDiNO  .  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  his  leader- 
.shiu  in  bringing  tliis  historic  legislation 
betoi-e  the  House 

Oiu-  Founding  Fathei-s'  eloquent  argu- 
ments against  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" unfortunately  still  ring  true 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
Aintricans.  These  arguments,  as  stated 
by  Thomas  Jeffei-son  In  the  simple  dec- 
laration that  "the  influence  over  gov- 
ernment must  be  shared  among  all  thp 
people."  speak  for  themselves. 

I  supixjrt  the  extension  of  voting  rep- 
resentation to  the  District  becan.'^e  it  i.- 
:-.ght  and  it  is  fair. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  provide  for  di- 
rect election  to  the  Senate,  or  women's 
.suffrage,  or  suffrage  for  blacks  and  we 
have,  one  by  one,  advanced  and  improved 
their  great  vision  of  representational  de- 
mocracy. Let  us  do  so  once  again,  adding 
the  life  of  representation  to  this,  the 
lieart-city  of  our  land. 


IS  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BILL  TO  EX- 
TEND FEDERAL  RE"VENUE  SHAR- 
ING PROGRAM.  H.R.   12332 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  revenue 
sharing  is  a  concept  which  lias  proven 
itself  since  its  inception  in  1972.  The 
present  Federal  revenue  sharuig  program 
V  ;11  expire  on  December  31,  1976.  To  in- 
MU-e  the  continuation  of  tlie  revenue 
sharing  program,  many  bills  have  been 
filed  in  tlie  first  and  second  session. 

Tlie  bill  that  I  have  authored  men'- 
your  review.  It  Ls  basically  along  the 
lines  of  the  pre.-cnt  program  with  tv.o 
important  exceptions.  Present  legi-blation 
imposes  limitations  on  uses  by  tiie  local 
communities.  My  bill  lifts  the  limitations 
and  allows  the  local  communities  to  use 
the  fimds  in  the  area  of  most  need.  Es- 
.sentially,  my  bill  will  allow  the  localities 
10  channel  money  into  their  educational 
.sy.>tem  whitii  they  are  now  prevented 
irom  doint;  beiaiuse  of  tlie  limitation 
lari;uage. 

Most  important,  my  bill  provides  that 
t  iuds  are  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  local 
coniniunUies.  The  present  prociram  and 
tlie  administration  bill  provides  that  one- 
ihird  of  the  funds  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  governments.  My  bill  insures  that 
t'aere  v  HI  be  ;:o  di'.crsion^  and  wa-;te  by 


tiie  middleman.  Revenue  sharing  has 
been  successful  in  diverting  funds  from 
Washington.  D.C.  bureaucrats — now  let 
us  do  the  same  with  the  State  bureau- 
crats. Let  us  put  the  decisionmaking  and 
fimding  allocation  in  the  hands  of  those 
closest  to  the  problems  and  those  most 
iimnediaf'ly  answerable  to  the  taxpayer. 


CONTINUATION  OF  GROUP  ELIGI- 
BILITY DETERMIN.^TIONS  UNDER 
TITLE    XX 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo\  e  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill  <H.R. 
12455 »  to  extend  from  April  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1976.  the  maximum  period  during 
wiiich  recipients  of  services  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975.  under  titles  IV-A  and  VI  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act,  may  continue  to 
receive  services  under  title  XX  of  that 
a.t  witiiout  individual  determinations. 

Tl'.e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ha.   ;2455 

Hi-  it  enncted  by  the  Seuate  and  Hotisc 
(>/  Rffirt'^entativci  of  the  United  Stateff  of 
ArrcTu  a  in  Coitgrt:-s  assfmb'ed,  Tliat  section 
228  61(01  of  title  45.  Code  of  Federal  Regti- 
lat.ous.  as  amended  February  9,  1976  (41 
PR  56.i6  I .  shall  contiuue  In  effect  prior  to 
Oi-tober  1  1976:  Proiidrd,  That  the  date 
■  March  31  1U76'*.  as  it  appears  therein.  sU.i'.l 
iv  deemed  U>  read  "September  30,  1976". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded  ? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
>econd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  froxn 
California  (Mr.  Corman"  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  "Vandek  Jagt^  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gorman  >. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 
IJ'455.  which  is  emergency  legislation  to 
provide  that  senior  citizen  centers  utiliz- 
ing funds  under  title  XX  would  not  be 
rfcjiiired  to  impose  a  means  test  after 
April  1.  if  they  were  operating  on  a  groun 
eligibility  basis  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  title  XX  last  October.  Tlie  ad- 
ministration recommended  legislation  of 
thLs  type.  Tl;e  bill  has  no  bi'.dgetarj'  im- 
pact. 

Title  XX  was  enacted  as  a  major  part 
of  Public  Law  93-647  at  the  end  of  the 
93d  Congress.  Included  as  a  policy  in 
title  XX  was  tl.e  establishment  of  a  pri- 
ority in  the  provision  of  social  seiTiccs 
tor  the  poor  mider  the  $2.5  bilhon  title 
XX  prograai.  Its  effective  date  was  Octo- 
ber 1.  1!)73.  when  it  superseded  provi- 
sions for  social  services  that  had  been 
made  under  part  A  of  title  IV  juid  title 
VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Last  fall,  as  the  effective  date  of  Octo- 
ber 1  approached,  there  was  substantial 
concern  expressed  by  various  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  concerned  with  senior 
citizen  centers  that  an  individual  means 
test  wliich  title  XX  required  was  demean- 
ing, complex,  and  administratively 
costly. 

At  that  time  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
Pubhe  .\>si!-tance  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee  worthed  out  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  tit  HEW  ao  that  an 
Individual  means  test  would  not  have  to 
be  ajHPUed  to  services  that  had  not  for- 
merly been  siibject  to  a  means  test.  Tills 
transition  to  implemoitation  of  the 
means  test  lasts  until  Aiwll  1.  Hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  PuUic  Assistance 
Suljcommittee.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Individuals,  and  organizations 
representing  the  aged,  childrm.  and 
family  services  and  the  handicapped 
plus  HEW  and  State  officials  made  ^le- 
cific  recommendations  for  a  permanent 
solution  for  the  various  Issues  related  to 
eligibility  for  social  services  ui^er  title 
XX.  It  is  apparent  that  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  issues  Involved  cannot  be 
worked  out  by  April  1.  At  the  same  time 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
HEW  advises  that  the  Department  does 
not  have  statutory  authority  to  extend 
the  continuation  of  the  group  eligibility 
approach  beyond  March  31. 

The  further  delay  provided  for  in  HJl. 
12455  in  the  imposition  of  the  means  test 
would  apply  untfl  October  1.  1978,  to 
those  social  services  programs  that  wen 
operating  on  a  group  ellglblUty  basis  mi- 
or  to  the  implementation  of  title  XX  last 
October.  For  other  social  services  pro- 
grams where  group  eligibility  has  not 
been  used,  HEW  wOl  be  Tnafcing  Immedi- 
ate changes  In  regulations  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  for  States  in  deter- 
mining ellglbilty  under  title  ^y,  This  can 
include  a  slnxple  declaration  by  an  in- 
dividual that  his  Income  does  not  exceed 
the  income  eligibility  criteria. 

T%e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
efforts  imderway  toward  immediate  res- 
olution of  this  issue  induing  a  review 
of  the  administration  proposal  and  other 
bills  which  have  been  Introduced  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  bUl,  and  I  support  the  exten- 
sion. I  do  want  to  commend  both  the 
chairman  and  the  full  committee,  and 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoEMAN)  for  the  very  Indus- 
trious way  in  which  they  have  ap- 
proached the  problem.  It  is  a  problem. 

Submitting  seniors  to  a  means  test  Is 
degrading,  unfair,  and  Inequitable. 
Equally  important,  it  is  a  total  waste  of 
time  and  money,  facts  which  are  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  a  4-month  ex- 
amination by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  exhatistlve 
studies  conducted  by  other  agencies. 

For  example,  a  New  York  City  agency 
foimd  that  in  New  York  City.  97  percent 
of  the  seniors  ciurently  participating  In 
senior  centers  would  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  means  test.  Such  find- 
ings indicate  that  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  the  simplest,  most  efficient  cost- 
saving  thing  to  do  would  be  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  means  test  for  senior  citi- 
zens. Only  3  percent  of  the  people  mi£^t 
be  dropped  from  center  eligibility  at  the 
cost  of  .subjecting  the  other  97  percent 


irtio  Qualify  to  the  indignity  of  the  means 
test  nom  a  cost  benefit  pc^t  of  view, 
it  would  aeem  to  me  the  most  practical 
ttiing  to  do  would  be  to  eliminate  the 

test  entirely.  

In  view  of  HEW's  goieral  agreement 
with  these  facts  and  findings.  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  committee  cannot 
once  and  for  all  resolve  the  difficulty  for 
sailor  citizens  prior  to  April  1,  by  pass- 
ing legislation  eliminating  the  means 
test,  which  is  the  positicm  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gush)  or,  alternatively,  acc^t  some 
form  of  group  eUgibiUty  or  neighlx>rhood 
or  census  tract  eligibility,  which  does  not 
requlie  individual  persons,  and  senior 
citizens,  to  be  subject  to  the  means  test? 
I  comm^id  the  committee,  but  I  still 
wish  they  would  have  foimd  a  way  rea- 
sonably and  prudmtly  to  dispose  of  tliis 
problem.  To  continue  the  controversy 
until  October,  when  Congress  wUI  not  be 
in  session  cannot  resolve  the  problem, 
merely  extends  a  problem  that  could 
have  been  resolved. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  sentiments.  He  knows 
much  more  about  this  problem  than  al- 
most anyone  in  the  House.  Certainly  he 
lives  with  it  in  his  district. 

One  of  our  dilemmas  is  that  there  are 
a  number  of  dllTerent  kinds  of  social 
services  for  which  justification  could  be 
made  for  an  exemption  from  the  means 
test.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  limited  number  of  dol- 
lars. The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance will  be  looking  at  the  various' alter- 
natives to  resolve  this  issue  but  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  priority  for  the 
most  needy. 

I  promise  the  gentleman  that  the  com- 
mittee wlU  report  back  a  bill  well  before 
the  time  needed  to  pass  Congress  before 
October  1.  At  the  same  time  Congress 
will  also  need  to  resolve  how  many  dol- 
lars we  will  put  into  social  services,  and 
how  many  dollars  we  get  from  other  pro- 
grams to  aid  senior  citizens. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  fact  that  some  fimds  go 
into  senior  citizens  centers  frcHn  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  and  some  from  title  XX. 
Title  XX  requires  a  means  test  for  each 
person  served  in  a  center.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  prohibits  the  means  test. 
This  apparent  contradiction  between  two 
different  Federal  programs  needs  to  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  imderstand  there  are 
some  inconsistencies  within  the  laws,  and 
especially  with  title  XX,  but  that  does 
not  mean  the  problems  are  insoluble.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  for  over  a  year 
and  I  hope  with  the  gentleman's  deep 
understanding  and  commitment  the  solu- 
tion can  be  arrived  at  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. I  thought  this  could  have  been 
done  by  April  1.  If  it  is  of  such  enormous 
difficulty,  then  we  will  have  to  deal  with 
it  as  we  can.  but  I  apprepriate  the  gen- 
tleman's deep  commitment  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  know  the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  realize  the 
problem  and  hare  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  total  lack  of  wisdom  of  forc- 


ing them  to  an  Individual  means  test, 
which  is  impractieal  and  invotves  in- 
dignity for  the  IndtvldnaL 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  GkMaker.  I 
commend  the  geitleman  from  Cidifoniia 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in 
coming  up  with  this  solution  to  what  has 
been  a  very  grave  problem  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  the  Nation.  This  bill  before  us 
was  sp<Hisored  by  every  menriier  of  the 
subcommittee,  both  the  majori^  and  the 
minority.  I  luge  sunxirt  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJt  13455  has  the  unan- 
imous sumxjrt  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance. 

Members  of  Congress  have  received 
substantial  correspondence  from  senior 
citizens  protesting  the  impoidlng  use  of 
the  means  test  to  determine  their  eligi- 
bility for  participation  in  senior  centers 
sui^xnted  by  funds  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  senior  ettlaens. 
who  initially  gained  the  services  of  senior 
centers  under  the  Older  Amoicaos  Act, 
are  especially  affected  by  the  means  test 
approach  associated  with  the  new  title 
XX  program.  Under  existing  law  and 
regulatkms.  after  March  31.  197C.  indi- 
viduals w^o  received  services  through 
group  eligibility  under  the  old  titles  IV- 
A  and  VI  would  have  to  satisfy  a  means 
test  which  they  commonly  regard  as  de- 
meaning and  a  wasteful  diversion  of 
scarce  service  resources. 

Two  days  of  subcommittee  hearings 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirabiUty  of 
modifying  the  application  of  the  means 
test.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
tion,  and  Welfare  has  indicated  that 
prior  to  April  1  it  wUl  publish  new  regula- 
tions permitting  States  to  design  their 
own  systems  of  eligibility  determination 
for  title  XX  services.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  advised  us  that  legislation 
is  required  to  permit  use  beyond  March 
31  of  group  eligbility  where  it  has  been 
employed. 

The  bill  before  us  would  hold  in  place 
imtil  October  1,  1976,  the  group  eligi- 
bility concept  as  presently  used.  In  the 
c<nning  months  the  Sul>committee  on 
Public  Assistance  is  expected  to  study  the 
President's  proposal  for  converting  title 
XX  into  a  block  grant  progr.im  for  social 
services.  In  the  course  of  that  review,  I 
anticipate  the  Subcommittee  vrtll  focus 
specifically  upon  the  issues  of  eligibility 
determination. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  measure, 
confident  that  it  wiU  be  welcomed  by 
thousfmds  of  senior  citizens  and  others 
who  have  received  social  services  through 
group  eligibility. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cedehberg). 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
support  this  legislation. 

Today  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  repeal  the  means  test,  but  after 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  the  assurances  that  this 
matter  w  ill  be  given  consideration  by  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  think  the 
wise  thing  for  us  to  do  Is  overwhelmingly 
pass  this  bUl  and  let  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  hi>  remarks, 
as  always  so  filled  with  coinmon.sense 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  tli^- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  'o  ;he  f;en- 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker  I  tiiank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldiiiR 

I,  too,  add  my  compliment.-  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr  Corman> 
and  the  gentlewoman  irom  New  York 
(Ms.  HoLTZMANi  and  the  feentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal'  for  bringing 
this  to  our  attention. 

There  really  is  a  very  big  mix-up  be- 
tween title  XX  and  the  Older  American.^ 
Act.  We  have  to  solve  it.  It  i.s  a  dilemma 
fating  our  senior  citizens. 

I  certainly  hope  we  pass  thi.s  bill  by 
an  overwhelming  ma.jority. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr  Speakei'  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  f!om  Ne-.v  York   (M^ 

HOLTZMAN ) . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Spf  akn  I  tluink 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  feen'.leinan  from 
California  (Mr.  Cormani  for  bringing  up 
this  bill  which  suspends,  until  October  I. 
1976,  the  imposition  of  a  means  le.st  on 
tlie  use  of  the  semor  citizeii-s  centers 
around  the  country. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  tjtiUlfman's 
a.ssurance  that  before  the  October  dead- 
line in  this  bill  is  reached,  we  will  get 
another  bill  to  resolve  the  problem  ot 
the  means  test. 

But  I  share  tiie  c<»nce;u  oi  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  ROSENTHAL',  that  this  problem 
could  have  been  solved  once  and  for  all 
at  this  time.  An  analysis  in  New  York 
City  shows  that  97  percent  of  all  the  peo- 
ple using  senior  citizen  centers,  which 
may  be  the  only  place  where  they  can 
find  companionsiiip.  a  nutritious  meal, 
and  information  and  referral  ~cr\ice>, 
meet  the  eligibility  standards 

Imposing  a  means  test  woiiid  not  onlv 
requiie  the  State  of  New  York  to  take 
away  money  from  activities,  meals,  and 
recreational  programs  m  order  to  admin- 
ister the  test,  but  experience  ii\  other 
pi'ograms  lias  shown  that  administering' 
nieun-^  tests  may  e.vclude  eliRible  people, 
as  well  as  thosi-  ft",  who  niav  be  ineligi- 
ble. 

I  v.ould  .say  tu  the  i;enlle!iian  fi  om  Cal- 
ifornia that  in  order  to  deal  -.vith  senior 
centers,  it  Is  not  necessary  ro  resolve  the 
problem  with  respect  to  day  care  or  other 
such  .services.  What  distmuui.shes  senior 
citizen  center  services  from  a  number  oi 
other  social  senices  that  tlie  committee 
is  concerned  with  is  that  .senior  services 
are  relatively  cheap  for  the  States  to 
provide  and  cover  a  population  whii  h  i.- 
almost  entirely  poor. 

If  a  means  test  is  impo.sed.  it  should  be 
imposed  only  where  there  arc  substan- 
tial expenditures  per  per.son  and  that  is 
not  .something  we  find  with   respect   to 


senior  citizens  centers.  For  example,  in 
New  York  It  costs  an  estimated  $128  per 
pei-son,  per  year,  to  operate  a  senior  citi- 
zens center.  Day  care,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  cost  up  to  $100  per  person,  per  week. 

So  I  would  say  that  I  am  dLsappointed 
that  the  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Rosenthal*  has  Intro- 
di'fed.  and  which  I  sponsored,  was  not 
passed  by  the  committee.  I  believe  that 
is  the  ijroper  .solution  to  the  problem. 

Finally,  a  means  test  will  discourage 
per.sons  from  using  senior  citizens  cen- 
ters Many  elderly  per.sons  are  too  proud 
\o  undergo  the  humiliation  of  pleading 
and  documenting  their  poverty.  Tliey 
v  ill,  it!-tead,  simply  stay  away.  The  sen- 
ior center  program  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  appreciated  programs  devised  by 
tiie  PVderal  Government.  We  ought  to 
eiKduraKe  rather  than  di.scourage  their 
usf  I  believe,  therefore,  we  should  have 
periTianently  removed  rather  than  simply 
ciela.ved  the  means  te^t  tor  .senior  citizen'- 
f'pnter.s 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mcld 
such  time  as  he  may  con.-ume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  'Mr.  Sarbanes'. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  'oin  with  my  coU^ague.s  in  commend- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  reporting  out  this  legislation  to  ex- 
tend until  October  1,  1976,  the  period 
duung  which  .senior  citizen  centers  may 
continue  to  cperstte  without  an  individual 
means  te.st  I  understand  this  extension 
period  is  to  give  the  subcommittee  time 
to  develop  permanent  legislation  to  deal 
witli  the  difficult  problems  raised  by  the 
proposed  means  test.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
vital  that  these  senior  citizen  centers 
continue  to  operate  without  an  individual 
means  test.  Such  a  test  is  demeaning  and 
unfair  to  our  senior  citizens  and  adminis- 
trativelj  more  costly  than  any  purpose  it 
could  serve.  It  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
and  I  welcome  this  additional  iM'riod  to 
w  ork  out  such  a  solution 

Recently,  participants  in  the  senior 
citizen  center  project  of  the  Greater 
Homewood  Community  Corp.  in  Balti- 
more were  asked  their  view  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  individual  means  test.  Their  re- 
spon.ses  reflect  keenly  the  demeaning  im- 
pact of  such  a  test  and  I  want  to  share 
witn  iiiN  cnlleaKues  a  few  of  iheir  re- 
marks: 

I  he  VI IV  purpij.se  '<l  the  pmjei  ^,oulcl  Ix- 
spoiled  A  p«Tsc>ii  i-aii  hiirdly  feel  enrlchPrt 
and  fiilnll-'U  \>\  pidKriMiis  lliat  ii!i'kt>  thf-ni 
ieel  like  .i  l)et;Km' 

II  l.s  ii.fHii  <<iid  j-in.ill  It  i.s  a  \eiy  uiidiym- 
rie<t  '.v!iy  tt)  treut  oldt-r  people,  <•.  lio  do  not 
deserve  .<5(irh  'hHbby  treiitniei:t  f.nm  their 
v;>>\er>uiieiil 

A  gro.ss  hiMil'  til  niv  liilelUKCii.--»  and  In- 
iruii;e!iieiit  on  what  I  hold  denr.  my  dlgnllv 
and  privacy.  I  don't  like  anyone  luokUig  Into 
my  pocket-book  not  e-, eu  my  (grandchildren 

In  addition  to  the  demeaning  aspect  of 
the  means  test  and  the  needless  cost  as- 
.s<Kiated  therewith,  such  a  requirement 
would  categorize  senior  citizens  and 
cau.se  the  centers  to  lose  many  people 
who  contribute  significantly  to  their  op- 
eration. I  therefore  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  commitment  to  consider  a  per- 
manent solution  of  this  pressing  problem. 

Mr    PICKLE    Mr.  Speaker,   I   'i.se  in 


support  of  H.R.  12455  that  will  simply 
extend  from  April  1,  to  October  1,  1976. 
the  maximum  period  during  which 
recipients  of  services  on  September  30. 
1975,  under  titles  IV-A  and  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive services  under  title  XX  of  that  Act 
without  individual  determinations.  V/e 
are  referring  to  .services  provided  in 
homemaker  programs,  foster  care  and 
adoption,  special  sei^vices  for  the  han- 
dicapped, day  care  programs,  protective 
services  for  children,  meals  on  wheels, 
general  counseling  services  for  employ- 
ment. All  of  these  programs  relate  to 
programs  that  are  designed  to  help  make 
people  lead  independent  lives.  Many 
times  these  services  will  prevent  people 
trom  having  to  resort  to  dependence  on 
the  welfare  rolls. 

However  the  new  strict  eligibility  re- 
quirements in  many  cases  are  defeating 
tiie  purpose  of  the  progi-ams.  In  manj 
r:^.ses  the  i  dministrative  burden  of  de- 
termining eligibility  results  in  additional 
cost.s  to  agencies  that  have  already 
stretched  their  budgets  as  far  as  they 
will  go.  Many  times  tlie  eligibility  tests 
are  inappropriate,  for  example  in  pro- 
viding good  family  planning  provider 
services.  The  result  is  that  social  services 
can  be  given  to  more  people  for  the  same 
money  if  costly  eligibility  procedures  and 
reporting  requirements  are  reduced. 

This  bill  will  merely  extend  for  6 
months  present  eligibility  procedures. 
This  will  allow  time  to  study  the  best  way 
to  provide  the  .services  for  those  that 
need  them. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  H.R.  12455,  legislation  to 
extend  the  prohibition  against  the  im- 
plementation of  individual  means  tests 
for  senior  citizens  under  title  XX,  for 
an  additional  6  months.  As  one  who  has 
led  the  fight  against  the  means  test,  I 
consider  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  be  vital  while  Congress  continues  to 
work  on  a  permanent  .solution  to  this 
volatile  issue. 

Thanks  to  my  efforts,  and  those  of 
other  members  of  the  New^  York  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  post- 
poned Uie  implementation  date  for  indi- 
vidual means  tests  for  senior  citizens, 
from  October  1.  1975.  to  April  1.  1976. 
During  the  past  5 '2  months,  HEW  has 
been  studying  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
means  test.  In  addition,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Assistance  has  been  con- 
ducting extensive  hearings  on  the  vari- 
ous bills  which  liave  been  introduced  to 
resolve  the  means  test  controversy.  It 
became  apparent  by  the  end  of  last  week, 
that  no  final  solution  would  be  agreed  to 
in  time  for  the  April  1  deadline,  tluis 
this  bill  has  emerged. 

I  have  long  been  oppo.sed  to  senior 
citizens  being  subjected  to  the  demean- 
ing process  of  means  tests  in  order  to 
prove  their  eligibility  to  receive  senior 
center  services  under  title  XX.  Individual 
means  tests  administered  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  as  prescribed  in  the  title  XX  law, 
are  both  imnecessary  and  expensive. 
Only  13  percent  of  all  senior  citizens  in 
this  Nation  have  incomes  which  would 
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disqualify  them  from  participating  In 
senior  center  programs.  Id  New  Yotk 
City  where  there  Is  a  hitfl  concCTitratlan 
of  elderly,  the  percentage  Is  even  smaller. 
In  addition,  these  means  tests  would 
result  In  astronomical  new  adminlstra- 
tlve  costs  for  States  to  absorb.  Estimates 
for  New  York  State  alone,  indicate  that 
the  costs  of  administering  Tn<»ani}  tests 
would  far  exceed  the  costs  of  operating 
senior  centers.  These  centers  serve  more 
than  100,000  elderly  citizens  in  New  York 
State.  The  means  test  would  represent 
an  extraordinary  waste  of  Government 
money  to  prove  what  we  already  gen- 
erally know. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  language  of  my 
bill  H.R.  8458,  which  repeals  the  means 
test  provision  of  title  XX,  will  eventu- 
ally prevail.  I  consider  this  to  be  the 
most  direct  and  equitable  way  to  settle 
this  controversy. 

In  these  severe  economic  times,  it 
seems  unnecessarily  cruel  to  even  sug- 
gest a  curtailment  of  the  Important  serv- 
ices which  senior  centers  intnide  to  our 
elderly.  Many  programs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans have  been  foimded  on  senior  cen- 
ters where  our  senior  cltlaens  gather  for 
companionship,  meals,  recreation,  and 
societal  activities.  They  have  given  new 
meaning  and  new  life  to  many  of  our 
elderly,  "niese  centers  have  brought  to- 
gether people  of  all  social  and  economic 
backgroimds. 

We  must  fight,  and  not  perpetuate,  the 
problems  of  elderly  Isolation  and  loneli- 
ness. Requiring  individual  means  tests 
for  senior  citizens,  will  have  the  adverse 
effect  of  driving  many  senior  citizens 
away  from  senior  centers  and  back  Into 
their  homes  to  live  their  remaining  years 
as  prisoners  of  loneliness,  fear,  and  de- 
spair. Further.  If  enough  senior  citizens 
take  this  route,  it  may  result  In  the  clos- 
ing of  senior  centers  across  tiie  Nation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chahinan  of  the  Public  Assistance  Sub- 
committee, Hon.  Jakes  Coucak,  as  well 
ns  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Hon.  Chabi.es  Rangel,  for  thetr 
tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  resolving  this 
issue.  I  urge  the  swift  passage  of  this 
legislation  today  to  demonstrate  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  we  are 
committed  to  helping  them  enjoy  lives  of 
d'iinity  and  meaning. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
rort  of  H.R.  12455,  a  bill  that  would  ex- 
tend the  moratorium  on  the  use  of  means 
tests  for  older  persons  who  use  senior 
citizens  centers.  I  support  this  bill  be- 
cause imposition  of  this  means  test  would 
bo  a  senseless  waste  of  the  taxpayers 
money,  given  the  high  proportion  of  par- 
ticipants in  these  centers  who  are  already 
eligible.  Incidentally,  the  city  of  New 
York'r:  Bureau  of  Purchased  Social  Serv- 
ice; for  Adults  found  that  97  percent  of 
those  currently  participating  would  re- 
main eligible;  the  figure  Is  roughly  80 
l^crcent  nationally.  This  high  percentage 
of  eligible  participants  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  centers  are  located  In 
]:revious  OEO  target  areas  and  a  high 
percentage  rely  on  social  security  for 
their  sole  source  of  income. 

The  diversion  of  service  funds  to  ad- 


ministrative overhead  could  amomit  to 
$361  minion  natloiMlIy  In  the  ilrai  year 
alone.  At  an  estimated  $40  to  (46  to  ad- 
minister each  test,  this  wooid  rqaesent 
a  37-pcreent  loss  of  program  funds  In  the 
first  year  and  25  parent  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
While  the  financial  cost  can  be  docu- 
mented, the  hiunan  loss  of  Implemoitlng 
a  means  test  Is  Inestimable.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  means  test  would  drive 
people  away  from  these  centers  who  de- 
pend on  tfaem  for  recreation,  companion- 
ship, referral  services,  and,  for  some,  the 
only  hot  meal  of  the  day. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  HM.  9280  introduced 
by  my  colleague.  Congressman  Ben 
Rosenthal,  I  am  dlsamiointed  that  we 
do  not  have  the  op^wrtimity  to  vote  on  a 
more  comprehensive  reform  bill  today.  I 
would  prefer  to  vote  on  such  a  bin  that 
would  specifically  exempt  senior  centers 
from  a  means  test.  H.R.  9280  would  also 
allow  States  to  waive  Individual  means 
tests  for  predominantly  low-income 
groiQis  on  a  geographical  basis.  I  believe 
that  this  exemption  should  be  expanded 
to  include  the  blind  and  the  disabled  in 
additi<m  to  the  elderly  (m  the  grounds 
that  they  all  tend  to  live  on  fixed  incomes 
and  would  have  inordinant  difficulty  in 
complying  with  procedures  such  as 
means  tests. 

I  know  that  tlie  Subcommitte  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance  of  the  Cranmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  held  hearings  on  this  is- 
sue and  does  not  feel  that  it  can  develop 
legislation  before  the  current  morato- 
riiun  expires  April  1. 1  urge  that  the  sub- 
committee and  committee  expedite  their 
consideration  of  a  more  comprehensive 
a^iroach  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  vigorous  support  of  HJl.  12455 
which  extends  for  an  additional  6  months 
the  period  recipients  imder  the  old  title 
rV-A  and  VI  social  services  program  can 
continue  to  receive  services  in  a  group 
setting  without  Individual  eligibility  de- 
terminations. With  the  April  1  expiration 
date  of  the  first  6-months'  extension  Con- 
gress requested  close  at  hand,  I  commend 
the  Public  Assistance  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  recognizing  the  need  for  addi- 
tional time  to  consider  and  resolve  the 
group  eligibility  controversy  under  the 
new  title  XX  social  services  program. 
Their  quick  action  on  HJl.  12455  cleaily 
reflects  their  Justified  concern  about  the 
serious  unanticipated  hmnan  and  finan- 
cial consequences  of  fully  implementing 
the  individual  means  test  which  have 
been  brought  to  their  attention  through 
various  hearings  on  the  new  title  XX 
program.  As  a  representative  of  thou- 
sands of  older  Americans  who  consider 
gi-oup  services  provided  in  title  XX  sup- 
ported senior  centers  essential  to  their 
survival  and  well-being,  but  who  also 
value  their  privacy,  I  have  been  made 
fully  aware  of  what  havoc  will  occiu*  if 
we  allow  the  present  suspension  of  the 
individual  means  test  for  group  services 
to  expire.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  Judgment  on  the  ex- 
tension and  vote  to  suspend  the  rule.*  and 
pass  H.R.  12455. 


CENKBAI.  LEATX 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legtslative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  Uie 
subject  of  the  bill  (ILR.  12455)  now  un- 
der discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  I^Jeaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  fnnn 
California  (Mr.  Cormaw)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
12455) . 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  dectronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  383,  nays  0, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  106] 
YEAS — 383 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AUen 

Ambro 

Anderson , 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Asbley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Teun. 
Bedeil 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Eingbam 
Blancharcj 
Blouln 
Boland 
Bolting 
Bouker 
Bo  wen 
Bradema': 
Breaiix 
Breckiniidsze 
Brlnkley 
Brodhes  a 
Brooks 
Eroomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyblU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 


Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cederberg 

ChappeU 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochi-an 

Cohen 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dxincan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Emery 

English 

Evans,  lud. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fenwlck 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

rUnio 


Flowers 

Fiynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Oradlaon 

Crassley 

Green 

Gude 

Hagedom 

Haley 

HaU 

Earn  11  ton 

Hammer- 
schtnldt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Uarkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Herhler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

mcks 

Hightower 

Hill  IS 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzmsn 

Hbrton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Huugate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 
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Jitnnuu 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Schulze 

Jeffords 

Morgan 

S«l)«ilua 

Jenrette 

Mosher 

Setb«rling 

Johnaon,  Calif.  Moss 

Sharp 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Mottl 

Shipley 

Jolxnson,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.V. 

Shriver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Murtha 

Shustet' 

Jones,  K.O. 

Myers,  Ind 

Sikes 

Jones,  Okla. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Slslc 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Skubu/ 

Jordan 

Neal 

Slack 

Kasten 

Nedzi 

Smith,  Iowa 

KastenmeuT 

Nichols 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Kazen 

Nix 

Snyder 

Kelly 

Nolan 

Solarz 

Kemp 

Nowak 

Spellmaii 

Ketchiun 

Oberstcir 

Speace 

Keys 

O'Brien 

staggers. 

Kindness 

O'Hara 

Stanton. 

Koch 

ONeUl 

J.  William 

Krebs 

Ottinger 

Stark 

Krueger 

Passman 

Steed 

LaFaice 

Patten,  N.J. 

Sieelmau 

Lagomarsiiio 

Patterson. 

Stelger,  Arii^ 

Landnim 

Calif. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Latta 

Pattlson.  N  V 

Stephens 

Leggett 

Pepper 

Strarton 

Lehman 

Perl:in.s 

Sruckey 

Lent 

Pettis 

Studds 

Levltas 

Pevser 

SulUvan 

Litton 

Pickle 

S}TUlUgt01l 

Lloyd.  Calir. 

Pike 

Sj-mms 

Llovd.  Tenn 

Pottge 

Talcott 

Long,  La. 

Pre^sler 

Taylor,  Mo 

Long,  Md. 

Preyer 

Taylor,  N.C 

Lott 

Price 

Teague 

Lujan 

PritchiU 

Thompson 

Lundlne 

Quie 

Thone 

McCoUlster 

Q'lillen 

Thornton 

McCormack 

Rallsback 

Traxler 

McDade 

Randall 

Treeri 

McEwen 

Rantjel 

Tbont;a.s 

McFall 

Rees 

UUmaii 

McHugh 

Regiila 

Van  Deerlin 

McK;tV 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagi 

Madden 

Rhodes 

Vanik 

Madman 

Richmond 

Vigorilo 

Ma'iiurc- 

Rinaldo 

Wnggonner 

Muhoti 

Ri?enhoov<T 

Walsh 

Mz.nn 

Roberts 

Wampler 

Martin 

Robin&oii 

Weaver 

Mai  his 

Rod  1  no 

Whalen 

Matbunni,.! 

Rogers 

White 

Ma//oli 

Roncalui 

Whitehiirst 

Meeds 

Rooney 

Whitten 

Melclier 

Ro.se 

Wifjgina 

MezviuskN 

RoseatUu: 

WiL-on,  Bob 

Michel 

Roush 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Mil  ford 

Rousselo' 

Winn 

Milicr.  Ohio 

Roybal 

Wirth 

Mills 

Rmuie.- 

Wolff 

Miue!,i 

Rnppe 

Wnt-'ht 

M.u.sh 

Russo 

Wvrtler 

Mink 

Ryan 

W\lie 

Mitchell,  Md. 

St  Geriu.ui^ 

Yates 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Santlnl 

Vatron 

Moaklev 

Sarasln 

Young,  a;  .sk.. 

MoUohan 

t^iitbaneo 

Young,  F!a. 

Montgomery 

Sattertield 

i'oung,  Oa. 

Moore 

Scheuer 

Young,  Tex 

Moarhead. 

Schneebeh 

Zf  blocki 

C.ilti'. 

bihtoeder 
NAYS— 0 

Zfferettl 

NOT   VOTING— 49 

Ab/^ig 

Evpr.s.  Colo 

Mik... 

Andersoii,  111 

V-ATV 

-Miller.  CallT. 

Annuii/io 

Fa  .cell 

Motfeti 

Barrett 

Ford,  Term 

Murphy.  HI 

Bell 

Giiyer 

Obey 

Bergland 

Haiiseii 

Uleyle 

Boggs 

Hayes,  Li'i 

aoe 

Collins,  ni. 

Heinz 

R^Tisieiikiiwski 

Conyers 

Hmshaw 

■Simon 

Cotter 

Karth 

Sti-nion, 

Crane 

McClorv 

James  V 

Dell  urn  3 

McClo»ke> 

•Stokes 

Dlggs 

McDonald 

Udall 

Dlngell 

McKinuey 

V.inder  Veen 

Erlenbom 

Macdon.'iid 

W»xman 

Each 

Metcalfe 

Wilison,  Tex. 

E-ihieman 

Meyner 

Tlie   Clerk 

announced 

the    followins 

pairs : 

Mr.  Annimzlo  with  Mr.  Miller  'if  Callforula. 

Mr.  Fftscell  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr.  Roetenkowski  with  Mr.  Udall 

Mr  Stokes  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

.Mr.  Dtngell  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  IMinois. 

.Mr  Barrett  with  Mr.  MoKlnney 


Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlaols  with  Mr  Hetnz. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  OeorgU. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Eshlenuui. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas.sachii.'ietts  with  Mr 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Kartli  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilsnn  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Er- 
lenbom. 

Mr.  Delliiias  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Crane 

Mr.  Conyera  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  lix.  Simon. 

Mr  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Vandfr  Veen. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE  changed  hi.s  vote  liorn 
■nay'  to  "yea." 

So  I two-thirdb  liaving  \oted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  .suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  \ote  ^\as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIFTH  QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE       UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  togotlier  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing: 

To  the  Coiigrcss  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act, 
as  amended,  I  hereby  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  fifth  quarterly  report  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity. This  report  contains  a  de.scription 
of  the  Council  activities  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1975  in  monitoring  both  prices 
and  wages  in  the  private  sector  and  var- 
ious Federal  Government  activities  that 
lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices  without 
creating  commensurate  benefits.  It  dis- 
cusses In  some  detail  the  Council's  stud- 
ies in  steel,  automobiles,  and  industrial 
chemicals,  as  well  as  its  filings  before 
various  Federal  rogulatoiv  agencies. 

During  1976,  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Phice  Stability  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  supplementing  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  by  calling  public 
attention  to  wage  and  price  develop- 
ments or  actions  by  the  Government  that 
could  be  oi  co!ic?rn  to  Ainericati  con- 
sumers. 

Gekalu  R.  Pokd. 
The  Wkme  House,  Miirch  16.  1976 


FURTHER    CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1!>7« 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speakei .  puisuunl 
to  tiie  unanimous-consent  request 
aareement  of  March  11.  1976.  I  call  up 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  857'  malt- 
ing further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1976.  and  for  other 
purpose.^,  and  ;i>k  un:ini.nuMs  conseiit 
that  tlie  joint    rc.-.<)lutioii   1>«>  coiisidtred 


in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  857 

Roiohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcfi- 
rescntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
iri  Congress  assembled,  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June  27, 
1975  (Public  Law  94-41,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  94-169),  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "March  81,  1976"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  tenth  un- 
numbered clause  of  section  101(b)  of  such 
joint  resolution  Is  amended  by  liwertlng 
after  "VII".  the  following  "(except  sections 
792,  793,  and  794(a)  )". 

Sec.  3.  The  first  un-numbered  clause  of 
section  101(e)  of  such  Joint  resolution  l.s 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  314(d)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sections  312. 
.IK},  792,  793,  and  794'. 

With  the  following,'  committee  amend- 
ment: 
On  pace  2,  line  6,  afttr   •794"  Insert  "(a>". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
u  greed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
."-trike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  a 
resolution  making  further  continuing 
appropriations.  Tlie  present  continuing 
resolution  expires  on  March  31,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  further  continuing 
resolution. 

Most  of  the  appropriation  bills,  of 
course,  have  been  processed  and  enacted 
into  law;  but  there  are  three  problems 
that  bring  about  the  necessity  for  this 
continuing  resolution. 

It  is  necessary  because  all  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  have  not  yet  been  enacted  Into  law. 
Basically,  the  resolution  is  applicable  to 
three  areas — the  District  of  Columbia, 
foreign  aid,  and  certain  Labor-HEW 
appropriations. 

The  original  continuing  resolution  was 
passed  last  June  and  was  extended  in 
December  until  March  31.  2  weeks  fro.ii 
tomorrow. 

DISIRKT    OF    cril.l  MBtA 

Willi  respect  to  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  DC.  budget  was  not  submitted 
to  Congress  until  last  November  5.  Al- 
though tlie  committee  concluded  hear- 
ings before  adjournment  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  December  19,  1975. 
reporting  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bill 
has  been  delayed  since  that  time  pend- 
ing receipt  of  amendments  to  the  budget 
and  enactment  of  revenue  measures  by 
the  city  goverimient  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  balanced  budget  as  required  by 
law.  It  is  evident  tliat  the  appropriation 
bill  will  not  clear  Congress  and  be  sent 
to  the  President  before  tlie  expiration  of 
the  existing  continuing  resolution  on 
MiUTh  31. 

Kl'KtKiN     ^SSISlANCt 

Wuh  respect  to  tlie  foreign  aid  bill, 
tlie  committee  concluded  the  bulk  of  the 
IiCHiint;>  for  fi.scal  year  1976  last  June 
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but  aw)UcahIe  authorizations  were  long  It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker.     wiU  be,  but.  In  any  regard  if  there  are 

delayed.  mat  this  continuing  resolution  provides     any  individuals  who  have  substantial 

On  March  3.  the  House  passed  the  funding  of  rougWy  $41  bUUon  of  ongoing    doubts  about  continuing  this  massive 

^,^"^  K°^*  ^"^^    assistance    Mil.  programs  but  that  most  of  the  funding  is     foreign  aid  giveaway  program  overseas. 
Although  the  House  passed  the  foreign    for  foreign  assistance.  So  that  basically     then  this  would  be  the  place  to  indicate 

assistance  appropriaticMi  bill  the  follow-  this  resolution  provides  for  continuing     that  doubt 

ing  day.  there  is  no  certainty  that  Sen-  appropriations  of  slightly  over  $3.1  bU-       Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  many  Members 

ate  and  conference  actions  can  be  ac-  lion  in  foreign  assistance.  Is  that  not    who  opposed  the  legislation  approved  by 

complished  and  the  bill  sent  to  the  White  correct?                                                         the  House  earlier  this  mcmth    I  was 

House   before    the   existing   continuing  Mr.   MAHON.    The   gentleman   from    among  those  voting  against  both   the 

resolution  expires  on  the  last  day  erf  this  California  is  correct.  The  exact  figure  is    authorization  and  the  aixnmniation 

month.  ConsequenUy,  an  extension  of  $3,043,000,000.                                                   I  would  say  to  the  genUeman  that'the 

the    existmg    continumg    resolution    is  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $3.1  billion  in  for-    time  to  vote  against  foreign  aid  or  for 

necessary  for  these  purposes.  eign  assistance  for  the  foreign  aid  give-     lower  foreign  aid  spending  levels  was 

LABoi-HEw  APPRopBiATioNs  away?                                                             earlier  ttiis  month,  not  on  the  measure 

F\irther  continuing  authority  is  also  Mr-  MAHON.  This  represents  a  con-     before  us  at  this  time, 

required  for  certain  programs  normally  tinuation  of  last  year's  program  levels.        The    resolution    we    are    considering 

funded  imder  the  Labor-HEW  approprla-  That  is  what  the  continuing  resolution    now  provides  a  level  for  foreign  aid  of 

tions  bill.  This  Is  necessary  because  of  the  would  provide  for.                                          about  $3  billion.  It  is  the  same  rate  as 

absence  or  lateness  of  some  authorizing  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  point  is  that    has  prevailed  since  July  1  of  this  fiscal 

legislation.  roughly  three-fourths  of  the  money  pro-    year. 

Appropriations  for  some  of  tliese  ac-  vided  in  this  continuing  resolution  is  for        The  appropriations  bill  which  passed 

tivities  including  those  under  the  Older  the  giveaway  programs  overseas.  Is  that    the  House  on  March  4  provided  $5  bil- 

Americans   Act   amendmraits   and   the  right?                                                             Hon.  about  $2  billion  more  than  today's 

public  broadcasting  program  will  be  in-  Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct,     resolution. 

eluded  in  the  second  supplemental  ap-  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that        So,  I  would  say  that  M«nbers  should 

proprlation   bill   which   the   committee  comment.  Therefore  those  Members  that    have  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  au- 

plans  to  report  and  pass  through  the  feel  that  the  ovei-whelming  proportion  of    thorizatlon  and  appropriation  bills  or 

House  before  the  Easter  recess  which  be-  the  ftmds  contained  in  this  continuing    against   the   conference   reports    when 

gins  at  close  of  business,  Wednesday,  resolution  are  for  massive  giveaway  pro-    they  come  back  to  the  House  if  this  is 

AprU  14.  grams  overseas  would  sui-ely  ask  that    what  they  wish  to  do.  I  would  not  think 

A  number  of  ongoing  health  programs  we  have  a  recorded  vote.                                Members  would  want   to  vote  against 

still  lack  basic  authorization  and  the  out-  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  review  for  my  fel-     this  measure  which  is  $2  billion  lower 

look  for  such  legislation  before  the  be-  low  Members  just  where  all  this  tax-     than  what  the  House  approved  2  weeks 

giiming  of  the  new  fiscal  year  is  imcer-  payers'  money  is  proposed  to  go:               ago  and  some  $2.7  billion  less  than    the 

tain.  With  respect  to  the  training  pro-  House  Joint  Resolution  857  for  consideration     President  requested  for  the  current  fls- 

grams  for  allied  health  and  public  health  °f  ^owse  Appropriations  Committee.  March     cal  year 

professions,  tlie  committee  has  included  ^^'  ^^^^'  ""'""""•J'  of  activities  included              amendmekt  offered  by  mr  bouind 

in  sections  2  and  3  of  the  resolution  Ian-  l^"  muiionsj                                               ant*  m,.  c„»oi,^,  t    <* 

guage  to  permit  the  continuation  of  these     Foreign  assistance $3,  043    aif^HSSif^'  Speaker.  I  offer  an 

activities  which  would  otherwise  expire.     District  of  Columbia aso        Tiw^prkrporf  oc  f«iio„o. 

Moreover,  extension  of  tiie  existing  reso-  Dep«<aneiit  of  Health.  Educatton,  and                   The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows . 

lution  is  required  to  further  provide  for  ^^^Ja-  ^^^%^^^''^-'--       ««     2,  T^fTet  S!  "'  "^  ^'■^""  ^^^ 

programs   and   activities   presenOy   COV-  National  institutes  of  Health                                     Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  approprUted,  out 

erea  untU  mianigbt  Mareh  31.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  Mental  Health                   ot  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 

Mr.   Speaker,  the  September  30  date  Administration                                              appropriated,  an  additional  amotmt  of  $175,- 

contained  in  the  pending  resolution  rep-  Health  Resources  Administration :                     000  for  the  National  Oommlssion  on  Water 

resents    the    last    day    of    the   so-called  Health  Manpower                                              QuaUty.   authorized  by  section  318  of  the 

transition  period — the  special  fiscal  pe-  special  Education  Piograms                          Federal    Water    PoUutlon    Control    Act,    as 

riod  designed  to  achieve  the  change  of  Ti^I'ii°x?*fl*'                                           tT^**"''?.  ^  *=<*'"?'«*«  ^^^  ^^^  «'  the  com- 

the  fiscal  year  as  required  by  the  Con-  ^^h^ri^^es  coi^truction                    "f  ^^,  ,_ 

gi-essional  Budget  Act  passed  m  July  2  office  of  Human  Development,  Ag-                    ^^-     BOLAND.     Mr.     Speaker,     this 

years  ago.  ing  Programs                                               amendment  will  provide  $175,000  to  per- 

I  know  of  no  di£Qculty  involved  here.  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.         62     ™it  the  National  Commission  on  Water 

The  matter  was  not  controversial  before  Quality  to  complete  its  work.  Its  work 

the    Committee   on   Appropriations.    It     .^^  ^T°^^  *>  ^36    will  be  completed  by  a  report  which  will 

should  be  considered  as  a  routine  opera-  ^^^^^  "^  change  in  level  of  funding         «    be  filed  next  month.  The  $175,000  ap- 

tion  that  is  required  because  of  the  fac-  ^q^^,                                                     proprlation    follows    an    authorization 

tors  which  I  have  related  to  the  House.  "                                        '          which    was    passed    by    the    House   on 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen-     March  9  and  by  the  Senate  on  March  10. 

the  gentleman  yield?  tleman  has  expired.                                           The  Commission,  in   my  opinion,   is 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  (By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon    completing  a  vital  study  that  should  be 

from  Michigan.  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional    assembled  and  printed  to  get  the  maxi- 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con-  minutes.)  mum  benefit  from  this  efifort. 
cur  m  the  continuing  resolution.  If  we  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  Members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
are  going  to  continue  these  programs,  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Call-  ate  are  participants  in  the  important 
as  provided  here,  then  I  see  no  other  op-  fomia  (Mr.  Rousselot)  ,  that  we  had  study  group  which  has  been  under  the 
tlon  other  tlian  to  pass  the  continuing  votes  in  the  House  on  March  3  and  4  on  capable  guidance  of  Gen.  Frederick  J. 
resolution.  So  I  support  the  continuing  the  military  assistance  authoiization  bill  Clarke,  a  fonner  chief  of  the  Corps  of 
resolution.  and  on  the  appropriations  bill  for  all  of     Engineers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the   foreign   aid   programs.   Of   course.        The  chairman   of   the   distinguished 

the  gentleman  yield?  these  bills  have  not  been  enacted  into     Committee   on  PubUc   Worlcs   and   the 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ^^w  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we     Vice  President,  who  are  both  Members 

from  California.  have  a  further  continuing  resolution.         of   this   Commission,  have  asked  that 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I  Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   I  appreciate   the     these  funds  be  made  available  promptly 

appreciate  my  colleague,  the  chairman  gentleman's  comments.  Of  course,  that     as  the  small  staff  of  the  Commission  of 

of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  particular  bill  that  this  body  passed  is     necessity  will  be  placed  on  leave  without 

gentleman   from   Texas    <Mr.   Mahok)  ,  still  in  conference  and  we  do  not  know     pay  this  week, 

yielding  to  me.  really  what  the  final  outcome  of  that        Mr.   Speaker,   I  urge   the   House   to 
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adopt  this  ameudiueut  to  Uik>  resolu- 
tion so  that  these  funds  can  be  made 
available  immediately.  Thii  is  tbe  only 
vehicle  now  before  the  Concrew  where 
this  small  but  critical  amount  of  funds 
can  be  provided. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleiiian 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  thaiJi  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  liave  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thiink  the  gentleinar. 
lor  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thir.k  it  is  ncce.ssary 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to.  and 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlema:; 
from  Massachusetts  t  Mr.  Boland  ' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ^XOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  to;.- 
tinuing  resolution  before  us  supports  a 
number  of  ongoing  programs  normally 
funded  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  which  at  this  late  point  in  the 
fiscal  year,  still  lack  appropriations. 

The  resolution  provides  a  total  of 
$757,232,000  for  these  programs.  Spe- 
cificallj'.  the  bill  provides  continued 
funding  at  the  annual  rate  of  $28,300.- 
000  for  preventive  health  programs; 
$123,646,000  for  the  research  training 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  $160,287,000  for  the  research 
training  and  drug  abuse  programs  of  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abu.se.  and  Mental  Health 
Administration;  $111,500,00  for  the 
older  Americans  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Human  Development;  and  $62,000,000 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. The  legislative  authority  for 
tiiese  programs  expired  on  June  30,  1975. 
We  shall  be  able  to  Include  appropria- 
tions for  the  older  Americans  programs 
and  for  public  broadcasting,  and  possibly 
for  drug  abuse  and  research  training  in 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  will  be  reported  by  tiie  con.- 
mittee  quite  soon. 

In  addition,  the  contiiiuing  re&olutiou 
provides  $271,499,000  for  the  healtli 
manpower  programs.  This  is  the  second 
full  year  that  we  have  had  to  provide 
for  the  health  manpower  programs  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  The  legislative 
authority  for  the  health  manpower  pro- 
grams expired  on  June  30,  1974.  Let  me 
pomt  out  that  we  liave  modified  the 
existing  resolution  to  permit  the  contin- 
uation of  the  trainiiig  programs  for  allied 
liealth  and  public  health  professions 
This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  termination  of  support  to  tliese 
programs. 

None  of  thet-e  activities  could  be  u.- 
cluded  in  the  1976  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  or  tlie  first  1976  supple- 
tuental  appropriation  bill,  due  to  lack  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

I  wish  I  could  say  tliat  this  ii  the  la.>t 
time  that  this  House  will  have  to  deal 
uith  a  continuing  resolution.  Unfortu- 
n:  tely   tlie  outlook  for  the  future  is  not 


that  bri^t.  Oar  subcommittee  is  cur- 
renUy  considering  1077  budget  estimates 
totaling  over  $58  billlan.  of  which  «3.3 
biUloo  requires  additional  authorlaing 
legislation.  Our  schedule  calls  /or  com- 
pletion of  subcommittee  markup  of  the 
1977  appropriation  bills  by  May  6,  com- 
pletion of  fidl  committee  consideration 
by  Jime  4.  and  completion  of  House 
action  by  July  2. 

If  the  necessary  authorizing  legisla- 
tion is  not  enacted  soon,  we  will  have  to 
leave  tiie  unauthorized  programs  out  of 
otir  1977  appropriation  bill — and  that 
means  more  continuing  resolutions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tlie 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  i-ead  a  tliird  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  tlie  ajes  ap- 
peared to  liave  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tliat  a 
quormn  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ice.  and  there  were — yeas  309.  nays  75. 
not  \oting  48,  as  follows: 

I  Ron  No.   1071 
YEAS— 309 


Adii'ii.s 

.^cldiibbo 

.\!cx;-tic1fr 

.■\Ueu 

.\nioro 

AiidPrsoii. 

C.^hf. 
Aiiclrevi.>.. 

N  Dak 
.\r.Tisiroi:- 
A...h]ev 
Aspin 
AuCViui 
B.irliKci 
B,.!i.UJ. 
Baiiciis 
Beard    H  1 
Bf-icU 
Bla';>?  1 
Blester 

Bi^i.u  hur''. 

BlOMlI! 

Hole  ml 

Bo' iiuy 
Bouki-I 

BO'APIi 

Bra^leiiias 
Breaus 
Bi-eckiuridue 
Brodhend 

Broomlield 
iliuviu.  Ctdi;. 
Blown.  Mli'U 
ai'.chansn 
Biirseuer 
Burke.  ChI.; 
B'.rkf  .Mhss. 
Burieaon.  Tex. 
Burli«on.  Mo. 
3  \\  •'>:!   John 


Burton.  Phii;.p 

Butler 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cederberi; 

ChappeU 

Chiaboliu 

Clay 

Clevehiiitl 

Cohen 

Conable 

conte 

t'ornirtii 

CoriieU 

CoughUi: 

DAmours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R  W 

Daniels.  N..' 

Unnu''soii 

Davis 

rie  la  (iiir.'.T 

tlelane} 

Deut 

Dei  wiiisK. 

Devlne 

Dlokltisoii 

Dtggs 

Dlateli 

Dodd 

Downev,  N  Y 

Downing.  V» 

Driiian 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tetsn 

dii  Pont 

Karly 

EckhHr<l- 

Edt$«r 

ikl  wards.  .\it> 

Fdvvi.rds,  Calil 


K^-tn!>.Teii'i 

Pai,c«U 

Penwlck 

Mndlej 

Vlk\x 

FLslier 

Fithl.Mi 

Hoort 

F'lorio 

Flower.s 

Fl.\nt 

{•'oley 

Ford,  Mi.  Ji 

Forbytl»e 

Kounutiu 

Kraser 

Fretiye; 

Fuqua 

Giiydo* 

Olaluiu 

OH  mail 

Ooldm-Pte.-- 

(fOn^rtle? 

OOOtUUlK 

Oradisou 
GraBsley 
Green 
Oucle 
Ha!'. 

HktiiiU,  II 
Hatumer- 
«ciirald^ 
Haiiley 
Hannaforti 
Hitrktn 
H;irrlLiKtOn 
HiTrtS 
HawktiM 
Ha.ves.  UkI 
H   •  s  Ohio 


Heberi 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
HelsUMkl 
Handeraoii 
Hicks 
HUlls 
HoUand 

Hortou 
Howard 
Howe 
Hugfaes 

Huugiile 

Hyde 

Jacobe 

Jarmau 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jofauson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastennit';<' 

Kazen 

Ken-.p 

Ke>-s 

Koch 

Kreb? 

Krueger 

LaFakt; 

Liigoinars;:. 

Lehnmn 

L«ut 

Litton 

Lioyd.  CJaiif 

Long.  La. 

long.  Mrt 

Lujan 

McCom.u.  k 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugli 

McKay 

Madder. 

Maguire 

Mahoii 

Maun 

Mathls 

MatSUIUI'j:< 

Mazzoli 
Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinskv 

Mil  ford 

MUler.  Ch;.; 

MUls 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 


N  C 


Del 


.Alxinor 
Andrews 
.Vrch«r 
.■\shbrof)'. 
Ha  falls 
Bauman 
Bennett 
fJevUl 
Brlakley 
Browti,  Ohi 
BroFtaUI 
Burke.  FJi. 
Byron 
Clancy 
CI  a  use  a, 
OonH. 
Clawson 
Cochran 

ColillLS.  Te\ 

Conls-ii 

Derrick 

Frrierv 

E;.,^lis.h 

Evans.  Inn 

Fiey 

Gibbons 

Glnii 


\b."iK 
Anderson. 

.■\nnun/lo 
Barret  t 
Beard,  Te! 
Bell 

BerKlhi.d 
BOKKS 
Collins.  I!!. 
Conyers 


Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

MiMkler 

Moffett 

MollDhAn 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Motsaa 

Moafaer 

Moss 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Murtba 

Myen.  Pa 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowuk 

Oberrtar 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O'NoUl 

Ott  laser 

Passman 

Patt«n.  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
PatUson,  NY 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
PrltchaKl 
Qule 

Railsbar  ■•. 
Bandall 
Rangel 
Rees 
RCKiila 
Retiss 
Rhodec 
RichiiiO'..cl 
Rin&ldo 
Riseiilu>o\  t-r 
Roberts 
Rubluson 
Rodlno 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Bose 

Rosenthal 
RotHh 
RoTbal 
Rusao 
Ryan 

St  Oermiiin 
SuiUlmi 

■NAYS— 7.T 

HnKedom 

Haley 

Hefner 

Hlghtowt:- 

Holt, 

Hubbard 

Hutchlu«)!i 

IcliOrrt 

Jf-nrette 

Jones.  Ok!  :< 

Jones,  Tenii 

Kelly 

Ketchnm 

Landrnni 

lattrt 

Levitai! 

Lloyd.  Teiui 

i.oit 

McCollist*-r 

McDonald 

Martin 

MUler,  Ohio 

MonlKOtr.er;. 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mottl 

NOT  VOnNO     48 


Cofler 

Crane 

DeUimis 

Brlcnborn 

Eshleman 

Brans,  Oolo 

Fary 

I-'Ofil.  Ten;! 

Guver 

H.iVisea 


SdirasUi 

Safbaces 

ScheiMr 

SelutMder 

Sabalius 

Selberlms 

Sharp 

Shtpley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

8l8k 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

SoUuz 

Spelltnan 

ataggara 

Stanton. 

J.  WiUiam 
Stark 
Ste«l 
Staolman 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stratton 
Stuckejr 
Studda 
SuUlv&u 
Symlngtou 
TalooU 
TBTlor,  N.C 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Taongas 
Ullman 
Van  DeerUn 
Vander  Jast 
Van  Ik 
Vlgorito 
Waggouner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxmaa 
Weaver 
Wlialen 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUsOB,  Bob 
WUaon.C.  H 
Winn 
Wirlh 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
YatTon 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Test. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Mvers.  Ii.d 

NlchoU 

Preaeler 

Qtiilleu 

Rogers 

Rouaselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

SatrerQeld 

Schneebe!  i 

Schutae 

bhuster 

SkubltT- 

Smith,  Nehr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steiger.  An 

Stephen". 

Symms 

Tajlor.  Mo. 

Tr;ixler 

Treen 

Yo'.uii;   F'.i 


HHr.sha 

Heln? 

Hlnsha  .v 

Karth 

Leggetl 

Lnndlne 

McClorv 

McCloakry 

McKiuaey 

Mi  cdonald 
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Uadigan 

Riegle 

Thornton 

Metcalfe 

Roe 

UdaU 

Meyner 

Bostenkowskl 

Vander  Veen 

Ulchel 

Simon 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Mikva 

Stanton, 

Toung,  Alaska 

Murphy.  111. 

James  V. 

Obey 

Stokee 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Vander 
Veen. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Rostenlcowskl  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Stt^es  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  XTdaU  with  Mr.  EUkrsba. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Pary  witli  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Blegle. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  liiadlgan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Delliuus  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Erienborn. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  LEVPTAS  and  Mr.  SATTERPIELD 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed,  and  that  I 
be  permitted  to  include  certain  tables 
and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
280,  PROVIDING  REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1040 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1040 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  280)  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  for  the  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue 
uot  to  exceed  three  houi-s,  to  be  equally  di- 


vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  joint  resolution  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1040 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  for  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ttie 
Congress. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  the  3 
hours  of  debate  be  divided  equally  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  joint  resolution 
shall  be  read  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

Also,  House  Resolution  1040  provides 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  for  amend- 
ment, the  committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  joint  resolution  to  the'  House 
with  such  smiendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted. 

House  Joint  Resolution  280  would 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  the 
District  of  Columbia  voting  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  basis  of  its  population,  and  two  vot- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate.  Each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  would  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  to  age  and 
citizenship  and  would  have  the  same 
rights,  privileges  and  obligations  as  other 
Senators  and  Representatives.  As  writ- 
ten, the  amendment  would  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  provision  in  the  23d  amend- 
ment for  determining  the  number  of 
Presidential  elections  to  which  the  Dis- 
trict is  now  entitled.  Finally,  the  pro- 
posed new  article  confers  power  upon 
Congress  to  make  provisions  for  filling 
vacancies  in  the  representation  in  Con- 
gress for  the  District,  but  by  election 
only. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  in  the  year 
1976 — the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
this  great  Nation — that  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  subject  to 
"taxation  without  representation."  Basic 
to  true  democratic  representation,  the 
foundation  of  American  Government,  is 
the  power  to  participate  in  the  decision- 
making process  wliich  effects  our  lives. 
Our  Nation  was  founded  on  this  prem- 
ise and  through  the  years  poUtical  par- 
ticipation has  been  strengthened  by  such 
acts  as  the  15th  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibited the  denial  of  the  vote  on  the  basis 
of  race,  the  19th  amendment,  which 
eliminated  sex  as  the  basis  for  denying 
the  vote,  the  26th  amendment,  which  ex- 
tended the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 


years  of  age  and  over,  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  greatest  Bicentennial  gift  Uiis 
Bicoitennial  Congress  could  give  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  full  representa- 
tion in  the  American  political  system. 
The  23d  amendment,  passed  in  1960, 
granted  District  residents  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  selection  of  the  President. 
Moreover,  this  amendment,  enacted  after 
decades  of  debating  the  constitutional 
and  poUtical  issues  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  full  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  set  a  precedent  for 
subsequent  Congress,  that  the  District 
residents  should  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  President  because  of  their 
place  of  residence. 

It  is  time,  in  this  Bicentennial  Year, 
for  the  Congress  to  employ  the  oppor- 
tunity and  its  responsibility  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  same  citizens  to  full 
representation  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1040  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  280. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  feel  certain  this 
rule  will  be  adopted,  the  joint  resolution 
should  be  defeated  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  desci-ibes  this 
bill  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

Effect  of  ihk  Proposed  Aicendment 

As  already  noted,  the  proposed  new  article 
would  not  make  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
State  or  Invest  it  with  the  sovereign  powers 
of  a  State.  Nor  would  It  constitute  a  founda- 
tion for  statehood  or  change  the  constitu- 
tional powers  and  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  with  respect  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most  Members  of 
the  House  are  asking  themselves  why  the 
proponents  are  attemptLog  this  approach 
to  this  particular  problem.  I  hc^e  to  give 
the  Members  a  Uttle  more  information 
than  was  provided  in  this  committee  re- 
poi-t  as  to  why  this  approach  is  being 
taken. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mi-. 
Young)  has  already  indicated  that  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
now  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. They  now  elect  their  city  govern- 
ment; they  now  elect  their  school  boai-d. 
even  though  they  have  a  difflcult  time 
keeping  a  superintendent.  But  they  do 
all  these  things,  and  they  also  elect  a 
nonvoting  Member  of  this  House. 

Now,  one  would  think  they  would  be 
here  seeking  to  make  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  State,  and  then  they  would  ac- 
cept all  the  responsibilities  of  a  State. 
But,  no,  they  are  not  doing  that.  They 
want  all  the  benefits  of  being  a  State,  but 
they  do  not  want  to  accept  all  of  the 
responsibilities  of  statehood. 

The  question  Is,  why?  Why  are  they 
taking  this  particular  approach?  To  go 
the  precedent-shattering  constitutional 
route  as  here  proposed,  it  will  take  a 
two- thirds  vote  in  this  House;  to  go  the 
statehood  route,  it  will  only  take  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LATTA    I  yield  to  the  genUeaiai^ 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Oiiio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inclined  to  be  agauist  this  approach,  but 
I  did  tell  the  gentaeman  from  the  EMstrict 
of  Columbia.  Reverend  Pavntpoy.  tixa' 
if  he  could  give  me  in  writtnj?  a  uuai  - 
antee  that  Councilman  Douglas  Moore 
who  has  been  in  the  paperh  lately.  aguU: 
be  one  of  the  two  US.  Senators.  I  muih: 
be  persuaded  to  -vote  for  it.  I  think  the 
Senate  need.s  somebody  like  liim.  and  I 
am  not  suie  but  wliat  tliat  vould  be  a:\ 
improvement  all  the  way  around.  In  thar 
way  we  could  get  him  out  of  the  Citv 
Council  and  over  there. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thaiilv  th  • 
gentleman  for  hi.s  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue  on  the  que.-;- 
tion  of  why  the  proponent.'?  are  i^oin':: 
this  route  when  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  go  the  statehood  route  and  not  hav.- 
to  .submit  the  matter  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

This  is  a  very  unique  and  precede. .;- 
.setting  proce.lure  Whv  aie  thev  doi'.u 
if 

Well,  they  want  to  e^t  their  cake  and 
have  it  too.  It  is  iiLst  as  simple  as  that 
They  want  to  be  dipping  Into  all  these 
Federal  funds  chey  presently  have  sic- 
cess  to  as  a  non-State  while  still  emoy- 
in<j  the  benefits  of  stnteho'id  That  i- 
what  it  is  all  about 

The  issue  is  not  this  question  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  That  is  not 
the  question  at  all.  because  citizen.*,  dn 
vote  m  this  Federal  cit>-.  And  I  still  con- 
sider it  a  Federal  city:  it  is  the  Capita! 
of  all  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
and  it  is  not  jtLst  for  the  people  who  hap- 
pen to  reside  here  \n  '.lie  Distric  •  cf  Col- 
luinbia. 

It  is  a  Federal  cii\  They  want  u>  dii> 
into  all  these  funds  that  are  now  pro- 
vided to  the  District  as  a  Federal  city  by 
our  constttnents.  yours  and  mine,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  and  these  are 
funds  to  which  the  States  are  not  nov. 
entitled  to  receive. 

Does  your  State  get  a  Federal  pay- 
ment? It  does  not.  What  does  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  get.  and  how  much 
does  the  District  of  Columbia  want  to 
keep  by  g^oinir  this  route? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations to  get  the  expenditures  for 
the  District  as  they  apply  today,  and  I 
find  they  are  verj'  enlightening.  In  fiscal 
year  1976  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  $254  million. 
In  Federal  grants  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia received  $340,614,000.  From  revenue 
sharing — and  we  heard  a  little  bit  about 
that  from  our  majority  leader  earlier 
tills  afternoon— the  District  of  Columbia 
received  $30  miUion.  That  all  comes  to  a 
subtotal  of  $624,614,000. 

In  Federal  loans  for  fi.scal  year  1976 
tiie  District  of  Columbia  received  $248  - 
153.000.  After  the  addition  of  that  figure 
the  District  of  Columbia  received  a  total 
in  Federal  funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  or 
$872,767,000.  But  I  am  not  finished  yet. 
How  many  major  cities  In  this  country 
are  getting  a  $6  billion  subway  .system 
built  primarily  by  the  taxpa.vers  of  this 
country?  If  they  are  doing  anything  re- 
motely similar  to  this  subwny  construc- 


tion, are  their  bonds  being  sold  backed 
by  the  U.S.  Gtovenunent? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bonds  are  so  backed 
in  the  District  of  Colmnlria.  I  might  say. 
since  I  have  mentioned  the  subway  sys- 
tem, that  I  have  these  figures  for  tlie 
benefit  of  tlie  Members. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr 
Natcher  ' .  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priation:. Committee — and  he  keep.•^ 
pretty  clo.se  tab  on  what  is  going  on — 
.>avs  that  $6  billion  will  be  cost  of  thl.> 
most  expensive  subway  system  in 
.\nienra. 

The  revised  estimated  co.^t  even  u  vve 
use  the  present  figures,  would  be  $4,730.- 
600.000.  Tlie  amount  authoiized  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  people  of  thi;  coun- 
-rv  .so  far  is  $2,980,200,000. 

NTr.  Speaker,  they  have  even  come  mto 
rhe  Congress  and  said.  "We  want  a 
change  in  the  ratio  of  payments.  "  The 
Federal  Government  Ls  already  pnyint.; 
twx.- thirds  of  the  cost. 
Tliey  just  recently  came  in  and  said. 
V.'e  want  80  percent." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  went  to  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress,  and  I  do  not  very  often  do  thi^ 
to  get  some  figures  on  the  amount  of  the 
tax  bui-den  versus  Federal  outlays.  If  the 
Members  would  like  to  see  this  little  doc- 
ument as  to  their  States  and  campare 
tl'.e  flcures  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  will  be  back  there  on  the  committee 
table.  You  can  take  a  look  at  it.  However 
.-ince  we  are  talking  about  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  might  point  out  this  in- 
cludes outlays  for  Federal  employees  and 
all  of  the  outlays  from  the  Federal  tax 
•reasiuy  in  ihe  District  of  Columbia.  It 
does  not.  naturally.  aH  go  to  the  Distric  i 
of  Columbia.  I  am  talking  about  outlays 
of  all  Federal  dollars  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  according  to  the  Llbmry  of 
Congress.  Under  the  tax  burd«i,  the  fig- 
ure is  $1,141,347,000.  The  amount  of  the 
outlays  is  $8,500,803,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  talk  about  tax- 
ation without  representation  when  we 
hare  figures  like  these  staring  tu  In  tSie 
face.  As  we  listen  to  the  discussion  here 
thi.s  afternoon  and  we  hear  all  about 
taxation  without  representation,  let  us 
keep  in  mind  this  fact:  Why  are  tlie  pro- 
ponents of  th'.s  legislation  not  going  the 
State  route  rather  than  via  this  hybrid 
route? 

I  have  given  the  Members  the  ansner 
to  this  question.  The  answer  is  dollar-, 
dollars  that  would  not  otherwise  go  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  they  do  not 
want  to  have  to  give  them  up  by  accept- 
ing statehood.  Could  It  be  that  the  pro- 
ponents value  dollars  more  than  state- 
hood? I  would  hope  not. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlem.an  from  Indiana  fMr.  Madden'. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in 
.  upport  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280 
w1uch  would  amend  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  representation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  Congress.  T^e  con- 
stitutional amendment  \shlch  this  reso- 
lution would  propose  provides  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  elect  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, and   the  number  of  U.S.   Repre- 


sei.tatives  to  vhkh  it  would  be  entitled 
if  it  were  a  State — tlie  current  popula- 
tion of  the  Distiict  -B-ould  result  in  two 
Repi-esentatives.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives which  elected  would  hare  tc» 
be  inhabit-mt.-i  of  the  District  and  me^' 
the  same  age  and  citizenship  require- 
ment >  as  if  they  were  elected  from  .» 
Stwte.  All  vacx»ncies  woeild  be  filled  b'. 
election  only. 

The  people  of  the  District  ol  Colum- 
bia, like  all  other  citizens  of  the  Uniteu 
States  are  entitled  to  their  full  repi-e- 
sentation  in  the  U.S.  Congi-ess.  This  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  needed  because 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  could 
iiui  have  fore-seen  that  700.000  pe» - 
son:-  nave  been  deprived  ol  their  votin-4 
franchise. 

I  urge  the  adi>ption  of  House  Joiut 
Resolution  1280  in  order  that  tlie  most 
aindamental  principle  of  our  deniocn<cy 
can  be  extended  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Di.-,trict  of  Columbia— Uie  right  to  rep- 
resentati(Mi  of  one".-  viev.  s  in  Govern - 
iwcnt. 

Mr.  I.ATTA.  Mi.  Speakei".  wiU  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Madden  I,  yield  for  just  one  sho:! 
fjuestion? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
had  tills  in  tlie  Committee  on  Rulti.  I 
think  we  answered  most  of  tlie  gentle - 
n'.an's  questions 

Mr.  LATTA.  Tlie  rom!!iitte*>  '..id  net 
answer  my  question. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Si3eaker.  I  vield  mv- 
!«elf  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  gentleman  fnun  Indiana  <Mr.  M^o- 
nEN  ■  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  good  chairman,  which  he  ap- 
parently does  not  wish  to  answer,  is  why 
are  the  proponents  not  going  the  State 
route  and  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  statehood  as  well  as  all  the 
benefits? 

Of  coui"se,  ^Ir.  Speaker,  the  gentleiuan 
knows  the  answer  and  this  Is  apparently 
n  hy  he  did  not  choose  to  answer. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    M; 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.in 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tills  will  be  covered  in  full  detail 
when  the  genei-al  debate  starts.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Lattai  that  there  are  many  solid  and 
good  reasons  why  going  the  route  of 
statehood  would  be  Inappropriate.  A 
particular,  special  and  good  reason,  und 
just  one  of  tlie  number  of  reasons,  is  that 
our  founders  wanted  to  have  a  Federal 
enclave  that  we  operated  ourselves  as 
Memt>ers  of  the  Congress.  That  is  a  \evy 
important  principle  that  we  would  lose 
by  having  a  State.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  want  the  State  of  Main- 
land or  the  State  of  Virginia  or  the  State 
of  California  to  control  the  business  of 
the  Federal  enclave? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman luis  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  nii- 
self  1  additional  minute  and  a^hi  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  have  completed  my  statement, 
and  that  is  that  oine  of  the  reasons  is 
to  preserve  ttie  Iniportaat  principle  of 
tlie  Federal  Government  contralUiic  Its 
own  buildings  and  its  own  propMiy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  might  say  in  my  humble 
view  that  there  is  not  very  much  to  pre- 
serve as  far  as  the  Federal  dty  idea  is 
concerned.  We  attempted  to  carve  oi;^  a 
Federal  enclave,  and  many  Members 
realize  that  that  was  a  fluke. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  look  forwaid 
with  anxious  anticipation  to  getting  an 
answer  to  my  question. 

I  yiAA  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questkHi  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Tho  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it 

Mr.  HITJiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  313,  nays  72, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  108  J 
TEAS— 313 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Armstrons 
Asbley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucua 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchimi 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinrkii.; 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Svichanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif 
Hxirke.  Pla. 
llurke.  Ma&3. 
BurliBon.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phrv.p 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Cetlerber.; 
ch.'.ppe\I 
flilsholrr. 
<.".iuisen. 

cxxir- 


ciay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cohable 

Cont« 

Corman 

Comall 

Cotter 

Coagblin 

D' Amours 

Daaiel,  Dan 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

DaTlS 

de  la  Oarza 

Deteney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dlckin.<iO!i 

Dlgiga 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg 

duPont 

Sarty 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Edwards 

Eilberp 

Sinery 

Each 

Evans.  Iiul 

Fascell 

Feuwlck 

Ilndle^ 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Piorlo 

Flowei-s 

Ford.  Mi>  h 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fren.ie'. 

Frey 

Puqiin 

Ga.vtios 

Ui;>iuio 
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A!h. 
Culif 


Gilmau 

Oinn 

aaldwatar 

Oaamalea 

CktodliBe 

Oradlaon 

OraaHey 

Oreen 

Oude 

Hagedorn 

BaU 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Ma.«s. 

Heftier 

Helstoaki 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUaad 

Holtzmaii 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

JeSordii 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenme-er 

Kazeu 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

Keys 

Koch 

Krel)s 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsir.o 

l.et;gett 


SeUMrUng 

Noun 

SlarJc 

Sharp 

Nowak 

Smith,  Iowa 

uSSSa 

Obentar 

8mttlL««>r. 

O^BrlMi 

aoiaai 

•Umax 

O'Haia 

^MUman 

Lerttas 

07MU 

^MDOa 

Litton 

OtUngM' 

staggers 

HoTd.  Calif. 

Pattan.M.J. 

Stanton, 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Patterson. 

J.  William 

Iiong,lA. 

Calif. 

Stark 

Ltmdine 

Pattlson.N.Y. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

MnOmHetw 

Pepper 

Stephens 

MoOocmack 

PerklnA 

Stuckey 

McDade 

PeUU 

Studds 

Menu 

Peyser 

SuUivan 

MCKigh 

Pickle 

Symington 

McKay 

Pike 

Talcott 

McKlnney 

Press!  er 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Maflden 

Preyer 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Maguire 

Price 

Tbone 

Mahou 

Qule 

Thornton 

Mann 

BaUsbark 

Traxler 

Martin 

Randan 

Treen 

MaUunaga 

Bangel 

Taongas 

llMac^ 

Bees 

Uliman 

Meeds 

Eegula 

Van  Deerlin 

Melcher 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagt 

Meerlnsky 

Rhodee 

Vander  Veen 

MUler,  Calif. 

Richmond 

Vanik 

actus 

Rinaldo 

vigor!  to 

Mlneta 

Rlaenhoover 

Walsh 

lOnlsh 

Bodlno 

Wampler 

Mink 

Boe 

Waxman 

Ifitchell.Md. 

Rogers 

Wea\-er 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Roncalio 

Whalen 

■ioakley 

Booney 

White 

MMTett 

Boee 

Whitehurst 

Boeenthal 

Wiggins 

MOorttead.  Pn 

Boush 

WUson,  Bob 

Morgan 

Boybal 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Moeber 

Busso 

Winn 

Moas 

St  Germuin 

Wirth 

MottI 

Rantlnl 

WOUT 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Barasin 

Wright 

Murtha 

Sarbanes 

Wydler 

Myers,  Ind. 

8oheuer 

Yates 

Myers,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Yatron 

Natrther 

Schioeder 

Young,  Fla. 

Neal 

Schulze 

Young,  Ga. 

Nedisi 

Rhrlver 

Zablocki 

Nichols 

Sisk 

Zeferetti    , 

Nix 

Skubltz 
NATS— 72 

Anderson. 

Hammer- 

Pot.se 

Calif. 

Schmidt 

Prltchard 

Archer 

Hubert 

QuiUen 

Ashbrook 

Hightower 

Roberts 

BaAIis 

Hlllis 

Robinson 

Batnnan 

Holt 

Roiisselot 

Bowen 

Hubbard 

Runnels 

Binofes 

Hutchinson 

Ruppe 

Broomfleld 

Ryan 

Borteson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterflekl 

Butler 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebellus 

Garter 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Utndrum 

Snyder 

ClawBon,  Del 

Latta 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Long,  Md. 

Stelger,  Ariz 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Lott 

Stratton 

Oonlan 

Lujan 

Symma 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

McDonald 

Waggonner 

Devlne 

McBwen 

Whitten 

Olngril 

MUford 

WUson,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Teun 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wylle 

Montgomer;. 

Young.  Alaska 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Youns.  Tex-. 

Flyut 

Moorhead. 

Gibbons 

Calif. 

Haley 

Passman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-47 

Abzus 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Meyjiei' 

Anderson.  111. 

Guyer 

Michel 

Annunzio 

Hansen 

Mlkva 

Barrett 

Harsha 

Murphv.  111. 

BeU 

Heinz 

Obey 

Bergland 

Hlnshaw 

Riegle 

Boggs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rostenkowski 

CoUlns.  Ill 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slkee 

Conyers 

Karth 

Simon 

Crane 

Krueger 

Stanton, 

Dellums 

McClory 

James  V. 

Erlenborii 

McCloskey 

Steelman 

Eshleman 

Macdonald 

Stokes 

Evans.  Coio. 

Madlgan 

Teague 

Pary 

Mathis 

ThonipsjJi 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Udall 

The   Clerk   announced 

the   following 

pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.     Meyner     lor.     with 

Mr.     Ar.nun^'io 

iigainst. 

Mr.  Thompson  for.  with  Mr.  Teagtie 
against. 

nntU  further  notice: 

M:r.  Banett  wttn  Ifr.  Krueger. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Boetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Slkes. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  MacUonald  of  Maissa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Ms.  AbEUg  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  OonyCTs  wltb-Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Ckdorado  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  DeUums  Mith  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
furula. 

Mr.  Jones  oX  Alabama  vtith  Mr.  Madlgan, 

Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Fcdey  with  Mr.  UcOlory. 

Mr.  MeteaU*  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  MoCloakey. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Muziihy  of  Tllinols  wltli  Mr.  Heinz 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Charlxs  Wilson  of  Texas  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    BY    THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  tomorrow  when  the 
Houses  meet  In  joint  meeting  to  hear 
an  addi'ess  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ire- 
land only  the  doors  immediately  opposite 
the  Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and 
right  win  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attoidance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feds  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Membei-s  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  Is  requested. 


PROVIDING  REPRESENTATION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  IN 
CONGRESS 

Ml-.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  280)  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  representation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fi-om  California  (Mr.  Edwakds*. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMBtrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOI.- 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J 
Res.  280'.  \\\n\  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in 
tlie  cl:air. 
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The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
WAHOs)  will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BXTTLER)  will  be  recognized  for  l'/2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sti-ong  support  of  this  legislation 
which  is  being  brought  to  the  House  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards).  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler),  for  having  labored  over 
this  legislation  which  has  had  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  for  a  number  of 
years  now,  and  has  been  before  the  var- 
ious committees  of  the  Congress  and 
finally  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and,  hopefully,  will 
obtain  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Re.solution  280,  which 
proposes  to  the  States  for  ratification  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
grant  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  seat  of  the  government, 
their  long  overdue  right  to  elect  two 
Senators  and  the  number  of  Represen- 
tatives to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
if  the  District  were  a  State.  Unlike  the 
nonvoting  delegate  position  now  filled 
by  our  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Walter  Fauntroy,  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  granted  under  this  reso- 
lution would  have  full  voting  powers, 
and  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  Congressmen  from  the  States. 

In  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  this 
resolution  takes  on  special  significance. 
Over  200  years,  this  Nation  has  always 
strived  for  universal  suffrage.  Shortly 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  States  began  removing  the  qualifi- 
cation of  property  ownership,  and  in- 
creased th2  franchise.  After  the  Civil 
War,  the  15th  amendment  prohibited 
denial  of  the  vote  based  on  race  or  na- 
tional origin.  In  the  20th  century,  we 
adopted  the  19th  amendment,  giving  the 
right  to  vote  to  women,  and  in  1961,  the 
States  ratified  the  23d  amendment,  giv- 
ing the  people  of  the  District  the  right 
to  select  electors  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Three  years 
later,  the  24th  amendment  proliibited 
poll  taxes,  increasing  the  franchise  fur- 
ther. In  1972,  just  4  years  ago,  the  24th 
amendment  passed  the  States  in  record 
time,  granting  the  vote  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens over  the  age  of  18.  Finally,  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  we  passed, 
and  the  President  signed,  a  bill  that 
grants  to  all  American  citizens  residing 
abroad  the  right  to  vote  in  elections  at 
home. 

There  remains,  however,  one  group  of 
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our  citizens  who  are  still  denied  the  right 
to  vote — the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. They  may  not  govern  their  own 
affairs — they  are  governed  by  the  people 
of  the  50  States.  It  is  this  same  sort  of 
denial  of  self-government  that  caused 
the  American  colonists  In  1776  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "No  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation." The  citizens  of  the  District 
pay  all  Federal  taxes.  Tbey  are  subject 
to  sei-vice  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  have 
.served  courageously  and  admirably  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic.  And  they 
are  subject  to  all  Federal  laws.  Yet  they 
may  not  participate  in  the  formation  of 
those  laws.  This  is  not  government  "of 
the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

The  joint  resolution  you  have  before 
you  today  provides  tlie  means  for  correct- 
ing this  historic  injustice  to  the  citizens 
of  Washington. 

It  is  time  to  act  now,  and  not  let  the 
people  of  this  great  city  be  denied  the 
full  rights  of  American  citizenship  any 
longer.  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
tliis  resolution. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hutchin- 
son >. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
form,  our  Nation  is  a  Federal  Republic, 
a  Union  of  States.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Members  of  this  Hou.se  shall 
be  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States.  The  other  body 
is  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof. 
When  we  vote  in  congressional  elections, 
you  and  I  act  in  our  capacity  as  citizens 
of  our  States,  not  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  choose  the  Congress. 
The  joint  resolution  we  are  now  con- 
sidering would  change  all  that.  It  would 
effect  a  fundamental  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  Federal  Union  of  States.  For 
the  first  time,  American  citizi^ns  who  are 
not  citizens  of  tlie  several  States  would 
participate  in  tiie  election  of  voting 
Members  in  Congress. 

All  during  the  19th  century  and  into 
the  20th.  American  citizens  left  their 
States  of  residence  and  migrated  into 
new  lands  which  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  but  were 
not  in  any  State.  As  migration  into  those 
area5  inf-rea-scd  they  were  organized  into 
territories,  but  at  no  time  did  tho-e 
Americans  elect  voting  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Not  until  their  territory  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  did  they  have  that  rep- 
resentation. As  residents  of  the  terri- 
tories the  most  representation  they  en- 
joyed was  the  voice  of  a  .single  terri- 
torial delegate  who  had  no  vote. 

There  was  no  widespread  belief  that 
the  iieople  of  the  territories  were  dLs- 
cruninated  against  becaa=e  they  had  no 
direct  voting  representation  in  Congress. 
In  large  part  they  had  left  the  States 
where  they  enjoyed  direct  votin?  repre- 
sentation, willingly  surrendering  the 
right  of  direct  voting  representation 
here  for  other  advantages  they  sought  in 
the  West.  By  analog>',  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  residents  of  the  DL«trict  of 
Columbia  are  not  imtive  here  but  will- 
ingly left  their  Slates  in  order  to  live 
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at  the  seat  of  government,  surrendering 
the  advantages  of  direct  voting  repre- 
8entati<m  for  other  advantages  thought 
bnportant  by  them. 

There  is  no  law  compelling  any  citi- 
zen to  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  who  deem  direct  representation  in 
Congress  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
can  establi^  residence  in  one  of  the 
States  and  participate  there  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  and  Representatives.  In 
fact,  lar?e  numbers  who  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict have  retained  their  State  citizen- 
siiip  and  regularly  vote  in  congressional 
elections  in  the  States.  I  believe  the 
policy  of  Congress  should  be  to  encour- 
age people  to  live  in  the  States,  not  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  TTie  District 
was  created  as  a  haven  for  Congress, 
outside  the  States,  and  the  predominant 
concerns  in  the  District  should  be  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Those 
who  do  live  in  the  District  should  be 
connected  with  the  Government  and 
those  who  minister  to  Its  needs.  Those 
who.se  careers  are  in  the  Oovemment 
need  no  direct  representation  in  this 
House  or  in  the  other,  because  they  are 
them.-elves  directly  participating  in  the 
governmental  process. 

It  is  argued  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  being  taxed  with- 
out representation,  resorting  to  that 
great  American  Revolutionary  slogan, 
"no  taxation  without  representation" 
Bit  the  comparison  is  inappropriate. 
The  British  Colonies  in  North  America 
weie  a  distant  land,  weeks  away  fi-om 
London  in  communication.  They  had  no 
voice  m  Parliament.  There  was  no  way  in 
which  they  could  msdie  their  wants 
known  or  In  which  they  could  express 
their  views.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
right  here.  Its  local  government  is  heard 
every  day.  It  has  a  Delegate  accorded 
full  rights  of  speech  and  debate  in  this 
House.  He  serves  on  our  committees.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  us.  He  is  not  an 
outsider,  as  was  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
other  colonial  agents  before  the  British 
Government  200  years  ago.  The  District 
of  Columbia  participates  in  all  of  the 
Federal  aid  programs  available  to  the 
States. 

And  in  addition,  the  District  receives 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes.  Now  that  is  a  spe- 
cial benefit  to  the  District,  because  we 
make  no  like  payments  to  the  States  as 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Government 
land  and  buildings  in  the  States,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  Government-owned  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
British  wanted  to  tax  the  Colonies,  to 
take  from  them  and  to  give  little  or 
nothing  in  return.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  other  hand,  receives  much 
more  in  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  the  people  of  the  District  pay 
to  the  Government  in  taxes.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  taxation  without  representation. 
It  is  a  case  of  net  benefits  received  with- 
out voting  representation,  just  the  re- 
\  erse  of  the  situation  two  centiules  ago. 
It  is  argued  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
sought  to  broaden  the  franchise  to  all 
citizens  and  could  not  have  intended  to 
deprive  the  people  who  resided  in  the  seat 
of  government  direct  voting  representa- 


tion in  Congress.  I  suggest  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  to  lesve 
voting  qualiflcfttlons  to  the  States.  Tbej 
clearly  prescribed  that  the  electon  In 
each  State  for  Membos  of  this  House 
.shall  have  the  qualifications  requlstte  Ux 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  What  those  quali- 
fications are  were  left  to  State  law.  They 
intended  to  teoaden  the  franchise  only  so 
far  as  the  States  extended  It. 

I  suggest,  too,  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  envisioned  that  only  those  con- 
nected with  the  general  government 
would  live  in  the  Federal  District,  and 
then  only  for  so  long  as  they  were  part 
of  the  C3ovemment.  They  would  need  no 
representation  in  Congress  since  they 
would  be  directly  participating  In  the 
Government.  Ihey  created  the  District 
as  a  haven  for  Congress,  begrood  the 
reach  of  any  State  legislature  or  local 
interest.  Had  they  c(«item|ilatted  a  large 
resident  population  in  the  District  un- 
connected with  the  Government,  de- 
manding voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress in  the  same  manner  as  If  they  were 
a  State,  our  Founders  would  have  llkdy 
rejected  that  demand,  fearing  that  sneh 
recognition  might  seed  the  very  sort  of 
local  Influence  and  control  they  sought 
to  avoid.  They  would  not  have  left  the 
local  influences  of  New  York  and  Fliila- 
delphia  to  embrace  the  local  influences 
of  the  Federal  District.  They  left  those 
cities  to  avoid  local  influences.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  it  was  no  historic  acci- 
dent that  the  people  who  choose  to  live 
in  the  congressional  haven  are  without 
direct  voting  representation  in  Congress. 

My  position  Is  that  this  joint  resolu- 
tion ought  not  pass  in  any  form.  But  if 
the  House  determines  to  enact  it,  once 
it  be  postulated  that  the  District  is  en- 
titled to  voting  r^resenation  here,  no 
less  Uian  full  membership  in  both  Houses 
can  be  Justified.  The  people  of  each  of  the 
50  States  are  represented  in  this  House 
according  to  their  numbers  and  they 
choose  two  Senators  to  represent  their 
State.  To  accord  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  voting  representation  in  this 
House  and  to  deny  them  their  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate,  would  leave  them 
only  half  represented,  with  voting 
strength  in  one  House  of  a  bicameral  Leg- 
islature but  none  hi  the  other.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  District  would  not  long  be  con- 
tent with  such  an  arrangement  and  they 
would  come  again  to  Congress,  asking 
tloat  the  Constitution  be  further  amended 
to  give  them  full  suffrage.  As  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Constitution  should  be 
sparingly  amended.  1  contend  that  if  the 
Dihtrict  is  to  be  accorded  voting  repre- 
sentation at  all,  it  should  be  given  that 
representation  to  which  it  would  be  en- 
titled if  it  were  a  State.  The  people  will 
not  be  content  with  less. 

It  is  argued  tJiat  since  no  State  may 
be  deprived  without  its  consent  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate,  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  Senators  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  not  be  made 
effective  without  ratification  by  all  50 
States.  The  contention  is  that  the  admis- 
sion of  two  Senators  from  the  District 
would  dilute  the  power  of  the  States.  But 
t})is  dilution  would  affect  all  of  the  States 
equally,  so  that  r.ore  would  be  deprived 


o(  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate^  Ad- 
mlsskm  ot  Senators  frtmi  the  District 
wmdd  no  more  deprive  a  State  of  its 
equal  voting  power  in  the  Senate  than 
would  the  admission  of  the  District  as  a 
State,  or  the  admission  of  any  new  State. 

It  is  also  argued  that  if  Washington, 
the  federal  city,  can  obtain  voting  rep- 
resentation In  the  Soiate,  other  large 
metropolitan  cities  might  seek  a  like 
voice.  Such  fears  may  be  allayed  by  the 
clear  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Every  city  other  than  Washington  is 
within  a  State  and  already  represented 
in  the  Senate.  And  since  no  State  may  be 
dqjrived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate without  its  consent,  an  amendment 
mdiich  would  grant  Senators  to  any  city 
ottier  than  Washington  would  enlarge 
the  senatorial  representation  of  a  State 
and  could  not  be  accomplished  with  less 
than  ratification  by  all  of  the  States. 

I  think,  too,  that  if  this  joint  resolu- 
tion is  to  be  ad(H)ted,  the  23d  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

House  Joint  Resolution  280  would  pro- 
vide the  District  the  same  represmta- 
tion  in  Cmgress  it  would  have  if  it  were 
a  State.  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  District  would  have  all  of  the 
rights  of  other  Members,  Including  the 
power  vested  in  Congress  under  the  25th 
amendmoit  Represoitatlves  from  the 
District  would  also  partlctpate  in  the 
election  of  a  President  when  that  right 
devolves  upon  the  House  under  the  12th 
amendment,  where  the  Disbict  would  be 
treated  as  the  51st  State.  Senators  from 
the  District  would  participate  In  the 
election  of  a  Vice  President  when  that 
duty  devolves  upon  the  State  under  the 
12th  amendment. 

But  inconsistently  the  proposal  spe- 
cifically preserevs  the  23d  amendment 
limiting  the  District  in  the  electoral 
process  to  the  electoral  vote  of  the  least 
populous  State. 

If  the  District  Is  to  be  accorded  two 
Senators  and  its  p<^pulation  entitles  It  to 
two  Representatives,  it  ought  to  be  given 
its  full  complement  of  Sectoral  votes, 
four.  It  is  certainly  not  fair  to  treat  the 
District  as  though  it  were  a  State  when 
the  choice  of  a  President  is  thrown  into 
the  Hoi]se  of  Representatives  because  no 
Presidential  candidate  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes,  and  to  deny  the 
District  its  full  strength  within  the  elec- 
\janl  coUege  to  ward  off  that  event.  The 
proposal  should  be  amended  to  gi-ant  the 
District  its  full  complement  in  the  elec- 
toral college  and  repesd  the  23d  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  have  dealt  with  in  my  minority 
views.  I  invite  Meml}ers  to  read  them,  as 
well  as  the  dissenting  views  of  mj'  col- 
leagues before  voting  upon  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  unfortunate  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  a  way  which 
verj'  clearly  would  remove  some  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  a  true  federal  system  of 
States. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 


intend  to  respond  to  many  of  the  points 
made  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  wen,  the  gentleman 
from  lUdilgan  (lir.  HuTCEnsair)  later 
on  in  this  debate;  but  for  the  moment,  1 
would  like  to  know  if  I  am  rli^t  in  inter- 
preting the  gentleman's  statement,  that 
Federal  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  deserve  no  representation  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Gknrexnment,  to 
mean  that  those  60.000  Federal  em- 
ployees who  live  in  suburban  Maryland 
and  the  61,000  Federal  employees  In 
suburban  Virginia,  shoiild  likewise  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Do  you  wish  to  dqnrlve  these 
citizens  also  in  the  legislative  brandb  of 
Government?  Is  that  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  statement? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  No,  I  made  no 
such  statement. 

1^  Tpc&ai  is  that  any  citizen  of  any  one 
of  the  50  States  should  be  dirBCtly  repre- 
sented here  by  voting  reiiresentattvcs  In 
the  House.  Those  citiaens  of  the  United 
States  who  chooee  not  to  live  in  one  of 
those  50  States  nev»  have  hota  entitled 
to  direct  rqMregentatfcm,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  should  be. 

Any  citism  who  feds  so  strongly 
about  that  can  establish  residence  In  one 
of  the  50  States.  If  any  citiaen  who  lives 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  feels  strongly 
enough  about  it  he  could  move  either 
to  Virginia  or  Maryland. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  If  the  gentlonan 
would  yield  further,  that  was  the  view, 
if  the  gentleman  recalls,  of  King  Geoige's 
Parliament,  that  the  people  in  the  13 
Colonies,  if  they  wanted  r^meaenta- 
tion  in  return  lor  the  taxes  they  paid, 
could  move  to  England. 

The  gentleman  also  mentioned  the 
fact  that  residents  of  the  territorks  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  voting  rqme- 
sentation  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

But  the  gentlonan  ^does  not  "^«ntiffn 
the  fact  that  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  unlike  the  residents  of  the  ter- 
ritories, assume  all  of  the  re^tonsiblUties 
of  citizenship  including  the  ps^yment  of 
Inderal  tases,  service  in  the  military, 
and  the  other  obHgatJons  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  the  territories  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  also  paid  Federal 
taxes  and  served  in  the  military  and  car- 
ried out  all  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  tiiink  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  will  find  that  the 
fact  is  that  EHstrict  residents,  unlike  the 
residents  of  the  tenltories  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred,  pay  Federal 
taxes  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  pay  a 
higher  per  capita  Federal  tax  in  the  Dis- 
trict than  do  the  citizens  of  all  but  four 
States  of  the  Union.  It  troubles  me  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
deny  the  residents  of  this  Federal  City 
what  the  gentleman  would  demand  for 
the  residents  of  the  district  who  have 
elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  simply  say  tliat 
anylxxiy  who  chooses  not  to  Uve  in  one 
of  the  50  States  is  not  entitled  to  direct 
representation  in  a  federal  s.vstem.  a 
unior.  of  state.=?. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  my  colleagues,  both  in  the 
subcommittee.  In  the  full  committee  and 
on  the  flocH*  in  opixtsition  to  this  joint 
resolution  and  I  must  admit  that  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  understand  them.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  arguments,  al- 
though ably  presented  by  distinguished 
lawyers  and  constitutional  scholars,  are 
really  substantive  in  nature. 

I  was  thlntdng  as  I  was  sitting  over 
there  that  if  the  State  of  California  de- 
cided that  the  residents  of  Sacramento, 
the  capital  city  of  CaUfomia,  or  if  the 
State  of  Virginia  decided  that  the  people 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  capital 
of  that  State,  could  not  vote  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  aggrieved  could  go  right  Into 
Federal  court,  charge  unconstitutionality 
as  a  denial  of  equal  protection  under  the 
laws,  and  obtain  a  court  order  correcting 
the  situation  within  a  few  weeks. 

Yet  here  we  have  700,000  people  or 
more  who  are  not  able  to  have  their  own 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  in  the  Senate,  and  somehow 
they  make  a  big  thing  out  of  granting  It 
to  them.  We  should  really  be  outraged, 
and  this  legislation  should  pass  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  established  in  1787.  the  peo- 
ple of  what  is  now  the  District  voted  in 
Maryland  for  Representatives,  Senators, 
Vice  Presidents,  and  Presidents.  They 
voted  in  Maryland  untU  the  election  of 
November  1800.  Then,  in  December  1800, 
the  Federal  Government  took  jurisdiction 
over  the  District,  and  its  residents  have 
not  voted  in  a  congressional  election 
since. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  was  the 
result  of  an  oversight  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  delegates  to  that 
convention  simply  did  not  consider  the 
consequences  of  establishing  a  new  Fed- 
eral city  for  the  seat  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Shortly  after  1800.  when  it  became 
clear  that  District  residents  could  not 
vote  for  those  who  would  govern  them, 
there  was  an  attempt  In  Congress  to  cor- 
rect this  gross  inequity,  and  to  restore 
the  right  to  vote  to  the  residents  of  the 
District.  The  attempt  failed,  however, 
and  Washington's  citizens  have  been 
without  the  vote  ever  since.  Numerous 
attempts  since  then  have  also  failed,  but 
this  Bicentennial  Congress  should  act  to 
fulfill  the  goals  of  equal  representation 
and  participation  in  the  Government  by 
all  citizens  set  by  the  Founders  200  years 
ago. 

The  best  way  to  convet  this  funda- 
mental inequity  i.s  by  constitutionyl 
amendment.  Some  have  suggested  that 
because  the  Constitution  speaks  only  in 
terms  of  representation  of  State,  and  of 
people  of  the  States,  the  District,  a  non- 
State,  should  not  be  given  representation 
in  Congress.  That  is  precisely  why  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  necessary.  The 
Constitution  does  speak  of  representa- 
tion in  Congress  only  In  terms  of  States. 
and  of  course,  the  District  is  not  a  State. 
Thus,  without  an  amendment  .such  as  the 
one  proposed  by  the  resolution,  it  would 


be  Impossible  to  grant  the  people  of  the 
District  the  full  voting  representation  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  citizens  of  this 
great  RepubUc. 

House  Joint  Resolution  280  is  the  best 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  The  resolution  al- 
lows the  people  of  the  District  to  elect 
two  Senators  and  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled if  they  were  a  State,  which,  with 
their  current  population  of  over  700.000 
would  be  two.  The  resolution  gives  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
District  the  full  rights,  duties,  and  obli- 
gations as  Congressmen  from  the  States, 
and  subjects  them  to  the  same  qualifica- 
tions requirements  that  are  prescribed 
for  other  Congressmen.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that  vacancies  In  either  of- 
fice shall  be  filled  by  election  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District,  rather  than  by  ap- 
pointment, as  Is  the  case  for  Senators  of 
the  States.  The  resolution  does  not, 
however,  affect  the  23d  amendment, 
which  Rives  the  District  electors  for 
President  equal  to  the  number  from  the 
least  populous  State.  But  it  does  giant 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  a  vote 
the  same  as  if  the  Dlstiict  were  a  State  in 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  respectively,  when  that  duty 
falls  upon  the  House  or  upon  the  Senate. 
Finally,  the  resolution  grants  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce  the  proposed 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Thus,  the  proposed  amendment  main- 
tains the  flexibility  required  by  our  con- 
stitutional system  by  granting  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce  this  amendment. 
The  unique  status  of  the  District,  and  the 
power  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress 
over  the  District's  affairs  make  this  im- 
perative. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
Edwards  »  for  his  enormous  leadership  In 
this  very  Important  unfinished  business 
in  terms  of  providing  meaningful  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  In  the  Senate, 
and  even  more  particularly,  if  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  commend  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mr.  Fauntroy)  for  his  tlrele.ss  and  dog- 
ged determination  to  pursue  this  matter 
and  to  see  tliat  our  fellow  citizens  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  accorded 
the  same  and  equivalent  representation 
that  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  balance  of 
the  United  Stales  are  accorded. 

This  step  is  lonn  overdue,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  our  colleagues  will  adopt  the 
committee  proposal. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Caluoinia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  very 
much  for  his  contribution. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  leaves 
intact  the  delicate  compromise  that  was 
formed  in  the  23d  amendment  limiting 
the  number  of  Presidential  electors  the 
District  mny  appoint,  and  we  will  wel- 
come the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Httxchinson)  and  look  forward  to  a  de- 
bate on  this  particular  point. 

The  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  thLs 
amendment  is  clear,  and  the  issue  is  of 
vital  importance  not  only  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mllUon  of  our  citizens  but  to  all 
the  rest  of  us  as  well.  It  is  reelly  most 
fitting  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
right  this  historic  wrong  In  this  year 
when  we  are  celebrating  our  200th  anni- 
versaiy.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  \'ote 
for  this  resolution  and  let  the  people  of 
the  States  grant  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  full  status  of  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Joint  Resolution  280  proposes  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  voting  rep- 
resentation for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate. 

I  oppose  House  Joint  Resolution  280 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  that  there  Is  not  the 
remotest  possibility  that  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  receive  the  bless- 
ing of  the  requisite  number  of  States  in 
its  present  form.  Our  energies  could  moie 
properly  be  directed  toward  solving  the 
many  legislative  problems  now  before 
the  Congress.  If  the  resolution  must  be 
considered,  I  urge  its  rejection,  both  as 
a  matter  of  policy  and  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

The  policy  reasons  which  compelled 
our  Founding  Fathers  to  create  a  politi- 
cally neutral  Federal  City  likewise  re- 
main today.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
failure  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
protect  delegates  to  the  Continental  Con- 
Kree  from  60  mutinous  soldlere 
prompted  the  framers  to  adopt  a  clause 
retoining  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction 
at  the  Seat  of  Government.'  Consistent 
with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  clause  was 
the  notion  that  District  residents  would 
receive  adequate  informal  representation 
by  Congressmen  residing  In  the  District.' 
This  premise  prompted  the  Seventh  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  franchise  that  resi- 
dents of  the  District  held  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia  subsequent  to  cession  hi 
1791  imtil  December  1800.*  Representa- 
tive John  Dennis  of  Maryland  noted  that 
such  action  was  acceptable  to  residents 
of  the  District  because  "from  their  near- 
ness to.  and  residence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Government,  they 
knew  that  though  they  might  not  be 
represented  in  the  national  body,  tlieir 
voice  would  be  heard." '  As  every  Mem- 
ber knows,  tlie  voice  of  the  people  of  the 
District  is  heard  in  Congress;  that  fact 
is  so  well  acknowledcred  that  it  has  b?en 
judicially  noticed.' 
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Testimony  established  during  the 
com'se  of  the  hearings  Just  exactly  who 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  testified 
at  the  hearings  that  the  poiiulati<m  of 
the  District  niunbers  about  723,000  per- 
sons, 500,000  of  whom  are  of  voting  age.' 
Other  testimony  indicated  the  over- 
whelming Federal  impact  on  the  District 
by  showing  the  high  rate  of  District  resi- 
dents who  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  collect  survivors  or  retirement 
benefits.*  Also,  an  admittedly  large  niun- 
ber  of  residents  of  the  District  retain 
domicile  In  other  States  and  tend  to  leave 
the  District  a  short  time  after  they 
arrive  there." 

The  available  data  indicates  to  me 
that  the  character  of  the  EMstrict  has 
not  changed  substantially  from  that  con- 
templatedw  hen  article  I,  sec.  8,  cl.  17. 
was  written  into  the  Constitution,  giving 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  District 
to  the  Congress.  At  that  time,  the  Dis- 
trict was  visualized  as  a  sparsely  iiopu- 
lated  city  composed  of  transloit  Federal 
employees  to  a  great  extent.  Today, 
eligible  voters  domiciled  In  the  District 
probably  constitute  as  little  as  one-tentli 
of  1  percent  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  The  composition  of  the  District 
as  originally  contemplated  is  the  com- 
position of  the  District  today. 

A.    APrORTIONMENT 

Moreover,  since  many  people  residing 
in  the  District  retain  domicile  and  vote 
in  a  State,  the  District  wiU  be  over  rep- 
resented in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  preferential  treatment  results  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Census  imple- 
ments the  apportionment  clause  of  the 
14tli  amendment  by  focusing  on  resi- 
dence rather  than  domicile.  Nowhere 
else  in  this  country  are  a  higher  per- 
centage of  nondomicilaries  residing  in 
one  place.  The  honorable  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  on  record  in- 
dicating that  over  200,000  residents  of 
the  District  are  eligible  to  vote  under  tiie 
absentee  voter  laws  of  35  States.  (See 
Carliner  v.  Boca-d  of  Commissioners.  265 
F.  Supp.  736,  738  (DJD.C.  1967),  aff'd 
per  curiam,  412  F.  2d  1091  (D.C.  CJr. 
1969).)  This  figure  is  approximately  40 
percent  of  all  eligible  voters  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

This  amazing  conclusion  is  bolstered 
by  a  report  entitled  "State  of  Birth"  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  1970. 
That  report  reveals  that  of  720,942  people 
residing  in  the  District,  only  321,402  were 
born  there.  About  60  percent  of  those 
born  there  and  still  living  there  are  imder 
the  age  of  20.  Thus  only  142,159  persons 
over  the  age  of  20  residing  in  the  District 
v.ere  born  there;  this  represents  only  30 
percent  of  eligible  voters.  This  implies 
that  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  be 
elif;iblc  for  domiciles  in  other  States  may 
be  as  high  as  70  percent  of  all  eligible 


■  Hearings  on  H..T.  Res.  280.  Representation 
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voters.  This  amazing  statistic  is  sur- 
passed in  no  State  of  this  Nation  except 
in  those  few  States  to  which  a  dispro- 
portionately high  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens migrate  to  retire — ^Florida,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Alaska. 

TAXATION'    WITHOUT    REPKESENTATION 

Supporters  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
280  raises  the  cry  of  "no  taxation  with- 
out representation"  to  bolster  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  voting  representation 
in  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Using  that  historical  rhetoric  in  the  pres- 
ent context  oversimplifies  the  issue  and 
is  seriously  misleading.  On  its  face  the 
slogan  is  true;  residents  of  the  District 
do  pay  Federal  taxes  and,  of  course,  do 
not  have  voting  representation  In  Con- 
gress. However,  the  residents  of  the  EMs- 
trict are  situated  in  a  much  different 
position  vls-a-vis  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  were  the  American  colonists 
vis-a-vis  Britain. 

Historically,  the  colonists  were  situ- 
ated far  from  the  seat  of  government. 
Beginning  in  1763,  Great  Britain  began 
imposing  burdensome  taxes  on  the  colo- 
nists which  were  not  placed  on  any  other 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  In  1764, 
the  Sugar  Act  taxed  molasses,  sugar,  non- 
British  textiles,  coffee,  indigo,  and  some 
types  of  wine.  In  1765  the  infamous 
Stamp  Act  levied  a  direct  tax  on  news- 
papers, almanacs,  pamphlets  and  broad- 
sides, legal  documents  of  all  kinds,  in- 
surance policies,  ships'  papers,  licenses, 
and  even  dice  and  playing  cards.  Severe 
protests  in  America  caused  the  repeal  of 
this  act  in  1766.  In  1767  the  Towns'hend 
Acts  Imposed  duties  on  glass,  red  and 
white  lead,  painters'  colors,  tea  and  pa- 
per imported  into  the  colonics.  Protests 
was  so  severe  that  all  of  these  taxes  were 
repealed  in  1770  except  tlie  tax  on  tea. 
Finally  in  1773,  the  Tea  Act  gave  the 
East  India  Co.,  a  tax  preference  to  un- 
dercut colonial  merchants  selling  tea  and 
paying  a  tea  tax.  In  short,  the  colonists 
were  oppressed;  they  were  receiving  far 
less  in  benefits  from  Great  Britain  than 
they  were  contributing  in  taxes.  The  sit- 
uation was  intolerable. 

By  contrast,  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  any  Federal  tax  discriminates  im- 
falrly  or  arbitrarily  against  residents  of 
the  District.  The  only  Federal  taxes  im- 
posed on  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  customs  duties  and  social  in- 
surance, excise,  income  and  estate  taxes 
which  are  borne  equally  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  duly  elected  City  Coimcil  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  imposes  on  its 
own  citizens  the  corporate  tax,  property 
tax.  financial  institution  tax.  gasoline 
tax,  motor  vehicle  registration  tax,  cig- 
arette tax,  real  estate  deed  recorda- 
tion tax,  sales  tax,  use  tax,  public  utili- 
ties tax,  insurance  companies  tax.  park- 
ing tax,  inheritance  and  real  estate  tax. 
unemployment,  compensation  tax.  and 
general  local  income  tax. 

Moreover,  in  analyzing  the  incidence  of 
the  Fedeial  tax  burden  for  fiscal  1974,  the 
Library  of  Congress  published  a  study 
which  reveals  that  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict paid  only  $1.1  billion  hi  taxes  while 
receiving  nearly  $8.5  bilUon  in  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
1/7.45  biU'den /benefit  ratio  is  miniscule 
when  considered  alone,  and  infir.iteslmal 


when  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  50 
States,  Alaska  is  next  wltii  1/2.56. 

One  reason  the  ratio  is  high  is  that 
the  District  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  overwhelming  impact  of  the  Federal 
presence  is  dennmstrated  by  the  fcM;t  that 
over  one-third  of  all  employed  persons — 
109,000 — residing  in  the  District  work  for 
the  Federal  Government.  An  additicmal 
56,000  persons  residing  tn  the  District 
are  either  military  survivors  or  civil  serv- 
ice or  military  retirees.  Pe<H>le  move  to 
the  District,  and  those  bom  in  the  Dis- 
trict remain  there,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Federal  presence.  They  are  willing 
to  do  so  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  will  have  no  voting  representation 
in  Congress. 

The  law  on  the  issue  is  clear.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  it  is  not  un- 
constitutional for  Congress  to  tax  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  imrepresented  in 
Congress.  Heald  v.  District  of  Columbia, 
259  UJS.  114  (1922);  See  HohsoH  V. 
Tobriner,  255  F.  Supp.  295,  298-299 
(D.D.C.  1966) . 

I  am  not  prepared  to  extend  voting 
representation  to  a  non-State  merely  on 
the  basis  that  its  residents  pay  taxes.  The 
Constitution  does  not  require  it  and  it  is 
unsound  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Through- 
out our  history,  residents  of  the  terri- 
tories have  applied  for  statehood  to  gsun 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  Congress. 

The  previous  analysis  of  poUcy  issues 
indicates  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
280  should  be  rejected.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  number  of  unresolv^  constitu- 
tional issues  accompansing  the  amend- 
ment: 

First.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
limits  the  amendatory  power  by  provid- 
ing that  no  State,  without  Its  consent, 
may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate.  The  District  is  not  a  State, 
and  this  amendment  does  not  confer 
statehood  upon  it.  Does  the  admission  of 
a  non-State  fall  within  the  boimds  of 
the  proviso  of  article  V?  If  so,  this 
amendment  would  require  ratification  by 
all  50  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  proviso  was  to 
insure  that  States  with  smaller  popula- 
tions would  be  able  to  exert  influence  hi 
the  Congress.  The  hitent  of  the  proviso, 
and  of  tlie  Great  Compromise  which  tm- 
derlies  it,  is  as  effectively  imdermined 
by  providing  Senatorial  representation  to 
a  non-State  as  by  providing  additional 
representation  to  a  larger  State.  More- 
over, if  the  District  is  to  assume  the 
benefits  of  statehood  without  actually 
becoming  a  State,  there  is  no  logical  rea- 
son why  the  residents  of  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other 
territorieij  should  not  be  given  equal 
treatment. 

Second.  The  proposed  amendment  goes 
to  great  length  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  constitutional  conflict  between  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of 
the  District  conferred  upon  the  Congress 
by  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  and  tiie 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  to  control  the  selection  of 
its  Members,  but  it  does  not  entirely 
succeed.  For  example,  article  I,  section  2, 
claase  1  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  electors  of  each  State  shall  have  the 
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Qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. Even  if  the  City  CouncU  of  the 
District  were  assumed  to  be  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  we 
are  still  faced  with  the  fact  that  all  elec- 
tions in  the  District  are  held  under 
power  delegated,  but  not  relinquished  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  a  conflict  exists 
between  the  two  sections. 

Third.  Similarly,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment attempts  to  avoid  conflict  between 
the  requirement  for  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State  to  issue  writs  of  election  and 
make  appointments  for  vacancies  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  fact  that  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  District  is  ultimately  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  by  stating  that 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  fill  such  vacancies  by  election. 
Again,  howevei'.  the  elections  must  be 
called  by  persons  acting  under  authority 
delegated  by  the  Congress  and  the  quali- 
flcatioDs  of  the  electors  are  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  Congress. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  amendment  also 
fails  to  resolve  the  dilemma  concerning 
determination  of  the  place  of  choosing 
Senators  for  the  District.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  specifically  forbids  Congress  from 
prescribing  the  place  of  "chusing"  Sen- 
ators. Yet  this  amendment  would  compel 
Congress  to  do  so  by  "appropriate  legis- 
lation" in  compliance  with  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  clause. 

Fifth.  We  are  also  faced  by  the  illagical 
situation  of  the  District's  being  treated 
as  a  State  in  its  representation  in  the 
Congress,  with  two  Representatives  and 
two  Senators,  while  treating  it  under  the 
23d  amendment  as  something  less  in  the 
electoral  college  with  three  electoral 
votes,  and  then  treating  it  under  the  12th 
amendment  as  a  State  again  in  the  event 
that  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  faU  upon  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sixth.  Finally,  in  striving  to  give  the 
residents  of  the  District  full  rights,  this 
amendment  fails  to  allow  residents  of  the 
District  the  right  to  ratify  constitutional 
amendments  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Constitution.  Since  the  proviso  of  article 
V  Is  likewise  unaffected,  any  Senators 
given  to  the  District  by  this  amendment 
could  be  taken  away  without  tlie  Dis- 
trict's consent. 

The  wording  of  portions  of  section  1 
of  the  amendment  is  also  open  to  serious 
question.  The  amendment  provides  that 
each  Senator  or  Representative  elected 
pursuant  to  the  amendment  "shall  have 
the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  obliga- 
tions" as  one  from  a  State.  Does  this 
mean  that  in  some  aspects  these  Mem- 
bers would  not  be  the  same  as  Members 
from  a  State?  Why  was  the  term 
"powers  •  excluded?  Under  a  well  settled 
maxim  of  interpretation,  if  specific  item.s 
are  listed,  all  others  are  presumed  to  be 
excluded.  If  fuU  equality  of  status  was 
intended,  this  choice  of  words  may  not  be 
adequate. 

These  legal  issues  demonstrate  the 
danger  in  disturbing  the  Great  Com- 
promise upon  which  our  country  wa.s 
founded.  The  "State"  is  the  fundamental 
component  of  our  federal  system  and  it 
must  remjdn  so.  Once  non-States  are 
permitted  to  have  voting  representation 


In  Congress,  our  entire  federal  system 
will  cnmible.  I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
Uibute  to  that  result. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  280  Is  deficient  as  a  matter 
of  policy  as  well  as  a  matter  of  law.  I 
ask  all  other  Members  to  join  me  in  de- 
feating tliis  resolution. 

Some  Members  have  expressed  the  view 
chat  House  Joint  Resolution  280  should 
be  amended  to  allow  representation  of 
tlie  District  only  in  Uic  House  of  Repre- 
sentati'.cs.  I  agree  with  thrir  views  op- 
posing representation  of  the  District  In 
the  Senate,  but  feel  the  same  reasoning 
process  leads  to  an  idcnlloal  conclusion 
with  respect  to  representation  of  the 
District  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Our  entire  federal  system  Is  founded 
on  the  Great  Compromise  leading  to 
representation  of  the  States  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  States  in  the 
House. 

While  it  is  inappropriate  to  represent 
the  District  In  the  Senate  because  the 
District  Is  not  a  State,  it  Is  equally  in- 
appropriate to  represent  the  people  of 
the  District  in  the  House  because  they 
are  not  people  of  the  several  States  as 
required  by  article  I.  section  2,  clause  1, 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  same  violence  that  is  done  to  our 
federal  system  by  permitting  a  non- 
State  to  be  represented  in  the  Senate  Is 
done  by  permitting  the  people  of  non- 
States  to  be  represented  in  the  House. 
The  precedent  would  be  set  to  allow 
voting  representatives  from  any  territory 
of  tiie  United  States  such  as  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  proper  route  to  represent?  tion  in 
eltlicr  House  of  Congress  Is  enumerated 
in  article  IV.  section  3.  clause  1,  of  the 
Constitution:  A  majority  vote  of  each 
House  results  in  the  admission  of  a  new- 
State  into  the  Union.  This  was  the  course 
followed  by  the  territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  whose  residents  shared  a  similar 
status  with  residents  of  the  District  In 
being  taxed  and  in  servin;?  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Any  measure  that  allows  a  non- 
State  to  have  any  form  of  voting  repre- 
sentation discourages  statehood. 

The  Intricate  machinery  of  our  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  trifled  with 
lightly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  "no "  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  pointed  out 
that  the  high  rate  of  Government  em- 
ployment in  the  District  of  Columbia  sug- 
gests that  the  citizens  are  not  entitled 
to  voting  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  gentleman  is 
aware.  Is  he  not,  that  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  people  employed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government;  that  there  are,  for 
example,  37  percent  of  the  people  of 
Arlington  County  who  are  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Is  the  gentleman  proposing  that  be- 
cause they  have  more  people  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  Arlington 
County,  that  the  dlstingui.shed  gentle- 


man who  represents  Uie  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia  should  not  be 
privileged  to  vote  here?  The  same  Is  true 
of  Montgomery  County.  I  find  It  difficult 
to  foUow  the  gentleman's  argument  that 
because  we  have  a  modest  number  of  one- 
foui-th  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  that  this  should 
be  reason  to  deny  us  what  every  other 
American  has,  and  that  is  the  privilege 
of  voting  representation  In  both  Housec 
of  the  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
With  all  due  respect,  perhaps  he  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  attending  all  3  days 
of  the  hearings  of  the  subcommitee,  as  I 
did.  but  the  gentleman  who  testified 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicated 
on  page  129  of  our  hearing  record  that 
In  1970  there  were  52,000  men,  or  30  per- 
cent, of  all  employed  males  living  in  the 
District  who  were  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  men  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  dependents  who  would  be  supported 
by  their  earnings,  there  were  57,000 
women,  or  35  percent  of  employed  fe- 
males living  in  the  District,  who  are  also 
employed  by  tlie  Federal  Goverrmient. 

Of  course,  these  people  were  also  sup- 
ported by  funds  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  1973,  according  to  the  Civil  Servic3 
figures,  there  were  about  50,000  civilian 
armuitants  in  the  District,  and  about 
12,000  of  these  were  survivors. 

I  mention  this  because  tlie  Delegate's 
percentage  is  perhaps  low.  The  point  I 
was  endeavoring  to  make  is  that,  as  far 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  is  concerned, 
it  remains  today  as  it  was  contemplated 
by  the  pe<^le  who  wrote  the  Constitution; 
now,  as  then,  there  is  no  real  compelling 
reason  why  those  people  residing  In  the 
District  should  have  the  franchise  to 
vote  within  the  District.  They  are  priv- 
ileged to  vote  from  whence  they  come. 
And,  of  course,  if  they  choose  to  have 
their  residence  here,  they  do  It  knowing- 
ly. Just  as  the  people  who  go  to  the  terri- 
tories and  just  as  the  people  who  go  else- 
where. Tliat  Is  the  reason,  I  suggest,  that 
we  carmot  create  this  kind  of  a  non-State 
without  doing  true  violence  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  people  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution. The  people  were  aware  of  this 
when  they  moved  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  With  aU  due  respect. 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would  up- 
date his  figures.  The  gentleman  quoted 
a  figure  cited  in  1972.  The  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  has  released  fig- 
ures in  1974,  which  show  25.33  percent  of 
the  people  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  fact  work  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  would  sugbCst  also  that  the  gentle- 
man put  in  perspective  the  fact  that  only 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  Nation  happen  to  reside  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  implication 
being  that  that  is  too  small  a  number  to 
merit  representation  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  10  States  of  the 
Union  v.ho  have  less  citizens  tlian  those 
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of  US  who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  citizens  of  all  of  tbose  States  are 
represented  by  two  voting  Members  of 
the  Senate.  And  even  though  I  represent 
more  people  than  one-flfth  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  20  Members  of  tiie 
<=;enate  are  elected  to  represent  States 
that  have  less  people  than  reside  here  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Even  though  I  represent  more  people 
than  any  single  Member  of  the  House, 
I  cannot  vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  justify 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
District  of  Colmnbia  there  resides  only 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
tjentleman  that  his  reference  to  the 
States  is  correct. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  representation 
the  gentleman  is  giving  them  is  indeed 
superior  to  many  of  these  people  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  confirm  that. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  But  I  do  feel  the  genUe- 
man  must  also  be  aware  that  thoie  are 
a  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  are  larger  than  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Is  the  gentleman  stiggesting 
that  we  give  them  two  Members  of  the 
Senate,  in  addition? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  certahaly  am  not.  I 
suggest  that  we  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  there  are  50  States,  and  a  Federal 
District  set  aside  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  was  established  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  It  was  established  by 
the  Constitution.  I  stand  corrected.  TRie 
sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
correct  a  situation  whereby  only  these 
citizens  of  the  Nation  on  this  continent 
who  assume  all  of  Uie  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  including  the  payment  of 
Federal  taxes  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  voting  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  gentleman  mside  another  reference 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  some  200,000 
citizens  In  the  District  of  Colimibia  who 
are  eligible  to  vote  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  made  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  gentleman  on  an  earlier  oc- 
casion. Does  the  gentleman  now  retract 
that  position? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  certainly  do  not,  but 
I  do  want  to  confirm  for  the  gentleman 
that  of  those  200,000  only  50,000  have 
elected  to  became  registered  voters  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  of  the  350,- 
000  who  are  eligible  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, more  than  271,000  have  regis- 
tered. Over  75  percent  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
in  fact  registered  to  vote  for  a  nonvoting 
delegate,  and  that  percentage  is  actually 
13  percent  above  the  national  average.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  the  fact  that  only  62  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  who  are  eligl- 
b'.e  bother  to  register  to  vote. 

Ml*.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  he  is  saying  that  the  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  have  dem- 
onstrated an  interest  In  voting  and  rep- 
resentative government,  should  be  denied 


that  privilege  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional l^ldatuire  while  people  who  vote 
in  a  less  pncentage  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  are  not  denied  that  privilege? 

Mr.  BUHiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  get  Into  that  and  while  we  are  on 
this  subject,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  has  the  figures.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  during  the  course  of  his  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee — and  I 
refer  to  page  10  of  the  hearings — I  asked 
him  for  certain  figures  and  he  promised 
to  provide  them  for  me.  Perhaps  he  is 
prepared  to  provide  them  now,  but  up  to 
this  point  we  have  not  received  them. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  s»ny  figures 
as  to  the  percentage  of  turnout  of  voters 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chahman. 
In  the  elections  of  1972  we  had  a  44- 
percent  turnout. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  a  percentage  of 
what?  How  many  people  voted  in  1972? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  can  provide  that 
information.  The  figure  was  44  percent. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Forty-four  percent  of 
what? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Forty-four  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  vote  in  fact  voted. 

In  fact,  a  large  number  of  those  who 
had  the  option  of  voting  in  the  District 
of  Coltunbla,  where  they  could  not  vote 
for  representation  in  return  for  the  taxes 
they  pay,  elected  to  vote  elsewhere  and 
claimed  residence  elsewhere.  That  was 
the  situation  because  ^one  among 
Americans  we  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  denied  the  privilege  that  every 
other  taxpajing  American  on  this  con- 
tinent has,  and  that  is  the  privilege  of 
representation  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  confirming  once 
more  that  there  are  200,000  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  domiciled 
here  and  eligible  to  vote  elsewhere.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  be  able  to  get  a  little 
time  so  that  he  can  develop  some  figures 
on  voter  turnout  in  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  point  out  once  more  that  three-fourths 
of  the  people  who  are  eligible  to  vote  elect 
to  vote  outside  the  District  because  they 
cannot  vote  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  that  is  before  the  House  today 
has  been  brought  up  on  at  least  21  occa- 
sions in  the  history  of  Congress  since  the 
year  1800.  One  hopes  today  that  on  the 
22d  occasion  when  this  matter  is  before 
either  body  something  is  going  to  happen 
to  rectify  this  basic  Injustice. 

In  1967  and  again  in  1971  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  favorably  reported 
resolutions  which  would  have  given  vot- 
ing representation  to  the  District.  In 
both  cases  the  Committee  on  Rules  failed 
to  report  the  measure  to  the  full  House 
for  its  consideration. 

Today  is  an  historic  day  in  the  cam- 
paign to  give  District  residents  the  right 
to  elect  congressional  Members.  The 
chief  argument.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  favor 
of  this  joint  resolution  is  vei-y  .simple.  All 


persons  in  the  United  States  should  have 
the  right  to  dect  th^  represoitattves 
in  Congress.  The  call  to  battle  in  our  war 
of  indepmdence  is  as  compelling  today 
as  it  was  200  years  ago. 

It  is  argued,  however,  rather  spe- 
ciously, I  believe,  that  District  residents 
do  not  really  need  elected  representatives 
because  they  are  already  adequately  rep- 
resented by  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  putting  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment the  philo6(H)hical  indefensibility  of 
that  contention,  it  is  a  well-known  and 
sordid  part  of  our  history  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  enormously  der^ct  in  the 
way  in  which  it  has  treated  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  However, 
even  if  these  people  did  have  scHne  repre- 
sentation here  in  Congress,  the  real  an- 
swer to  the  contention  advanced  by  some 
that  this  vicarious  representation  is  ade- 
quate is  simply  that  such  representation 
is  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  and  we 
shall  cmitinue  to  hear  oppoe^on  to  this 
resolution.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  District 
maintain  voting  residences  in  other 
jurisdictions.  Whatever  accurate  data 
might  show,  this  would  still  not  be 
grounds  for  disenfranchising  all  of  the 
residents  of  the  District.  That  scMne  Dis- 
trict residents  vote  In  other  districts, 
maintain  their  loyalties  to  those  Juris- 
dictions, and  identify  with  that  other 
location  is  not  an  arrangement  we 
should  promote.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
politically  unhealthful  and  inconsistent 
with  the  sound  view  that  citizens  should 
participate  fully  and  eCTectlvely  In  the 
affairs  of  their  local  government. 

It  has  also  been  argued  here  that  this 
resolution  would  improperly  reduce  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate,  which  the 
Constitution  gives  to  each  State.  The 
proponents  of  this  contention  rely  on  tiie 
provision  of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  read  this  very  carefully,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  their  contention  is, 
in  my  judgment,  erroneous.  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution  states  "that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  limitation  in  article 
V  is  intended  to  prevent  a  conspiracy  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  using  the 
amendment  process,  to  deprive  another 
State  of  its  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate.  Thus,  the  provision  requires  only 
that  each  State  have  two  Senators  un- 
less it  consents  to  some  le&ser  number. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  quoted  words 
in  article  V  that  we  have  already  heard 
here  today  at  some  length  are  to  forbid 
deprivation  of  Senate  votliig  strengtli, 
not  the  dilution  of  that  strength. 

Obviously,  dilution  of  voting  strength 
in  the  Senate  was  clearly  contemplated 
by  the  provision  in  article  IV  for  the  ad- 
mission of  new  Stat^. 

To  that  rejoinder,  the  proponents  may 
simply  state  that  the  restrictions  in  ar- 
ticle V  forbidding  deprivation  of  equal 
Senate  suffrage  without  consent  do  not 
apply  to  the  admission  of  new  States. 

Under  article  IV.  in  short,  they  con- 
tend that  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  Con- 
gress can  dilute  a  State's  votins;  strength 
in  the  Senate,  but  that  Congic.s,s  cannot. 
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by  a  two- thirds  vote,  make  an  equal 
diminution  under  article  V. 

With  all  due  respect.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  argmnent  is  fallacious  and  totally 
erroneous.  However,  some  say  that  even 
if  this  amendment  Is  adopted  and  rati- 
fied, it  will  not  place  the  EHstrlct  on  the 
same  footing  of  equality  as  every  other 
State.  In  that  contention  there  is  some 
truth.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
Senate,  for  example,  it  is  filled  tempo- 
rarily by  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
question.  But  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  the  voters 
themselves  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress 
in  a  popular  election. 

But  these  deviations  are  minor  at  best 
and  are  attributable  to  the  unique  and 
special  character  of  the  District:  and  as 
such,  we  can  allow  some  insignificant 
imevenness  in  the  representational  ar- 
rangement. However,  Xhese  slight  devia- 
tions with  voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress constitute  an  arrangement  which 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  continued  dts- 
enf  ranchlsement  of  District  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  overwhelming 
testimony  at  our  hearings  indicating 
that  in  the  capitals  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Earth  nothing  like  this  has  ever 
happened.  It  is  not  happening  now  in 
capitals  like  Bonn,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome, 
London,  and  Ottawa,  and  yes,  in  Mos- 
cow. All  of  them  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  in  their  legislatures  as  do 
other  citizens  in  their  own  particular  na- 
tions. 

President  Nixon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  92d  Congress  urged  the  enactment  of 
the  resolution  before  us  today. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  280  must 
provide  an  alternative.  If  they  have  no 
viable  alternative  to  correct  the  great  in- 
justice that  will  be  corrected  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  280  they  must  confess 
that,  even  in  our  Bicentennial  Year,  they 
want  to  perpetuate  America's  last  colony. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXm.  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  can  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  liot  already  re- 
sponded imder  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minlmimi  of  15  minutes  to 
record  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  can  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\1ce,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.   1091 

Abziig  BeU  Chisholui 

Adama  Blaggi  Clay 

Anderaon.Ill.  Bofrgs  Cochran 

Audrews,  N.C.  Boland  OoUlna.  XII. 

Annunzio  BoUlng  Conable 

Aablef  Bradem&a  Conlaa 

BadUlo  Brown,  Mich  Conyers 

Barrett  Cederben?  Cran» 


ly  Amours 

Horton 

O-NeUl 

DuUdBon 

Jann»D 

Pepper 

DelluRui 

Jones,  Ala. 

PUco 

Dcrwlnakl 

Jones,  Okla. 

Qul» 

DlgKB 

Karth 

Ria^« 

DlnKell 

Krueger 

BoatankowBkl 

Dodd 

LaFalce 

Scb«uer 

Early 

liandnim 

Schneebtil 

Eckhardt 

Levltaa 

Sbuster 

Erlenboru 

Lott 

Bikes 

Each 

McCIoskey 

Simon 

Eshleman 

McOolllBter 

Hack 

EvaiiB,  OoJo. 

McOade 

Solans 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McPall 

Stanton, 

Fary 

Macdonald 

James  V. 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Steed 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Meyner 

Steelisan 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Stokes 

Guyer 

Mikva 

Teague 

Harsha 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tson?a.s 

Hayes.  li>d 

Mills 

UdaU 

Hubert 

Moakley 

UUman 

Heckler.  Maiis. 

Morgan 

Vigor!  to 

Heln.', 

Murphy.  HI. 

Waxmau 

Henttcrs-^n 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

Wilson,  C.H. 

HUtia 

Mver.5,  Ind. 

Wright 

Hiiisi.d'.v 

O'ocy 

Youn^,  Alaska 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  Joint  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  2G0.  and  finding  Itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  by  electron- 
ic device,  whereupon  328  Members  re- 
corded their  presence,  a  quorimi,  and  he 
submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  March  15,  1976  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bUl  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  5727.  An  act  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent and  regionalized  United  States  Parole 
Commission,  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
parole  procedures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Committee  will 
resiune  its  sitting. 


PROVIDING  REPRESENTATION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  IN 
CONGRESS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogrnlzes 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280.  It 
is  my  view  that  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  completes  a  process 
that  began  early  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation — the  prcxxss  of  Insuring  that  all 
adult  Americans  will  have  the  right  to 


participate  directly  In  electing  the  Gov- 
ernment that  rules  their  lives. 

The  road  to  universal  suffrage  has  not 
been  easy.  During  the  Infancy  of  our  Re- 
public, It  took  State  legislatures  over  50 
yeaxs  to  abolish  property  requirements 
limiting  the  right  to  vote.  It  was  little 
more  than  100  years  ago  when  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  preclud- 
ed denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Direct  election  of  Senators  was 
achieved  by  passage  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Just  prior  to 
the  First  World  War.  Shortly  thereafter, 
women  were  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vote  upon  ratification  of  the  19th 
amendment.  In  1964,  the  right  of  poor 
people  to  vote  was  protected  by  aboUtion 
of  the  poll  ta.x  In  Federal  elections  with 
tlie  addition  of  the  24th  amen(iment  to 
the  Constitution.  Five  years  ago,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  26th  amendment  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  18  to  guarantee  voting 
rights  to  young  Americsins.  Finally,  last 
year,  tliis  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  a  bill  to  allow  Ameri- 
can citizens  residing  overseas  to  vote  In 
their  State  of  last  domicile. 

And  now,  this  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  final  step  in  guaran- 
teeing universal  rights  of  suffrage  to  all 
adult  American  citizens  residing  In  the 
continental  United  States,  be  they  black 
or  white,  male  or  female,  poor  or  rich. 
The  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  the  only  citizens  who  bear  all  the 
burdens  of  citizenship,  but  are  deprived 
of  the  most  precious  right  of  citizen- 
ship— the  right  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives to  Congress. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  In  1961  upon  rati- 
fication of  the  23d  amendment  that  resi- 
dents of  the  District  were  given  any  voice 
in  government.  That  amendment  gave 
the  District  the  number  of  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  electors  held  by  the 
least  populous  State.  It  is  significant  that 
this  amendment  was  ratified  In  less  than 
1  year  after  passing  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  legislatures  of  our  States  could 
see  the  equity  in  allowing  citizens  of  the 
District  to  participate  In  the  selection  of 
electors,  and  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  see  the  equity  of  allowing  the  District 
representation  in  Congress  when  we  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed artice  of  amendment  embodied  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  280. 

Supporters  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
280  have  stated  their  case  well.  The  Dis- 
trict is  larger  than  10  of  our  States.  Its 
people  do  pay  aU  Federal  taxes  and  have 
fought  and  died  in  every  war  engacred  in 
by  this  Nation  since  the  birth  of  the 
District. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  280  have  raised 
a  legion  of  arguments  to  obfuscate  the 
issue.  I  will  not  engage  in  their  diversion, 
except  to  note,  that  the  people  retain  the 
ultimate  right  to  amend  their  Constitu- 
tion without  limitation:  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  an  unconstitutional  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  very  phrase  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Tomorrow  each  of  you  will  be  granted 
your  constitutional  right  to  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  280.  As  you  cast 
your  vote,  think  about  the  three  quarters 
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of  a  mlUloQ  Amfrlcans  who  reside  In  the 
Capital  of  the  greatest  danocracy  In  tjba 
world.  Ask  youra^  as  a  mattw  «C  fin- 
damental  f  aimen  tf  you  can  deny  tbese 
peoide  the  ziglit  to  vote.  Our  piedeoeBMn 
in  93  CoDgteBBCi  before  ub  had  the  same 
decision  to  make  in  deciding  whether  to 
permit  racial  minorities,  womeo,  poor 
people,  and  young  peoide  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  dective  prooeen.  In 
each  instance,  tbey  voted  to  open  our 
democracy  to  a  desiring  eegment  of 
society.  I  ask  every  liiember  to  vote,  as 
I  will,  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
280,  because  oo  group  of  citlaens  deserves 
the  right  to  vote  more  than  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  McKINMET.  Mr.  Chauman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
arguments  for  voting  repreeeotatioti  for 
the  720.000  American  citlaens  living  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  ar^  to  my  mtndj 
painfully  obvious  and  irrefutable.  This  is 
a  measiu«  whose  time  came  200  yean 
ago.  That  we  could  deny  such  a  baslo 
right  to  a  city  full  of  people  who  are,  in 
various  capacities,  serving  th^  Nation 
is  so  incredible,  as  to  be  ludicrous.  Just 
nhat  is  it  we  are  afraid  of — government 
of,  for,  and  by  the  people? 

Opponents  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
280  have  constitutional  qualms  about 
voting  representation  for  the  District. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  provide  a 
proper  resp(mse  to  their  concerns  in  the 
form  of  a  c(msUtuti(Hial  amendment.  Hie 
Founding  Fathers  meant  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  a  living  flexible  dcxsument,  not 
a  set  of  stone  tablets.  Historians  tell  us 
that  the  problon  of  riiyi^franf;him»mpnt 
of  District  residents  never  came  up  in  the 
Philadelphia  d^berations  of  1783.  James 
Madison  wrote  his  belief  "tpf — 

The  Inhabitants  (of  the  Distrtct)  •  *  • 
will  bava  had  their  Toice  In  th»  election  of 
the  government  which  Is  to  exerclac  author- 
ity over  them. 

So  no  less  than  the  "Father  of  the  Con- 
sUtution"  had  no  hint  that  residents  of 
the  Federal  city  would  ever  be  denied 
suffrage.  I  think  this  reetriuticm  provides 
a  proper  and  constitutional  vdilcle  ioe 
correcting  a  200-year-old  oversight. 

The  argiunent  is  also  made  that  Dis- 
trict residents  "voluntarUy"  gave  up  their 
constitutional  rights  for  tiie  privilege  of 
working  and  living  in  the  Nation's  Cm>i- 
tal.  A  simple  poll  of  cltizois  in  any  office 
or  on  any  street  comer  In  this  city  wiU 
provide  ample  rebuttal  to  this  point. 

As  the  following  argimients  have  not 
yet  sunk  In — despite  22  congressional 
hearings  on  the  subject — ^I  will  recite 
tliem  once  again.  District  residents  pay 
Federal  taxes  passed  by  a  Congress  in 
which  they  have  no  voice.  District  resi- 
dents are  subject  to  Federal  law  passed 
by  a  Congress  in  which  they  have  no 
vote.  District  residents  fight  in  wars 
which  are  declared  in  a  Congress  which 
does  not  bother  to  consult  with  their 
views.  The  anguished  cries  of  "taxation 
without  representation"  waft  across  the 
Potomac  every  time  nonresident  income 
taxes  are  mentioned;  yet  no  District  rep- 
resentative voted  on  the  day  Congress 
prohibited  the  City  Council  from  enact- 


ing the  same  nonresident  incoone  tax  51 
other  munldpaUUes  have.  With  this,  I 
will  end  an  cndleBs  list 

Qppcments  to  this  legislation  offer  a 
onloiie  brand  of  'X:atch-22"  to  District 
cltiaens.  If  the  Dtstxlct  wants  voting 
rt^ts,  it  should  became  a  State— an  ob- 
vious poUtical  impoBslhllity.  Or  it  should 
be  ceded  back  to  liatyland— another  in- 
credibly coDstnictive  suggestioQ.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  those  with  "con- 
stitutional queaslness"  would  jump  at 
the  opportunity  to  suivort  a  measure  like 
House  Joint  Resolution  280.  whitdi  af- 
fords an  on>ortunity  to  give  the  District 
the  vote  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  uniciue  status  of  the  Federal  City, 
a  status  which  in  b^ng  unique  is  also 
hii^ily  discriminatory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  another 
step  toward  represoitatlve  govern- 
ment— and  into  the  18th  century— by 
suinmrting  House  Joint  Resolution  280. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yl^d  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KiNOMBSs). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  is 
usual  in  the  functioning  of  the  work 
oi  the  subcommittee,  the  honorable  gen- 
tl<man  from  California  (Mr.  Eswasos) 
has  dealt  in  an  exemplary  mitTiTi^r 
through  the  legislative  process  with  the 
Members  in  bringing  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 280  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  chairman  stated  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  imdei-st:mding  of  the  arguments 
against  House  Joint  Resolution  280.  I 
have  noticed  tliat  lack  of  understanding, 
and  in  trying  to  examine  It  closely  have 
assumed  that  the  in-oblem  is  that  some 
people  approach  the  Constitution  with 
greater  emphasis  on  the  States  as  the 
component  bodies,  while  others  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  established  by 
the  States  in  that  Constitutlim  as  being 
dominant  and  thus  overlook  the  States. 
Why  should  not  the  area  now  known 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  become  a 
State.  No  satisfacttny  answer  to  that 
question  has  beoi  offered  in  the  ht^ttrinen 
in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  ddxite  in 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
really,  up  to  now,  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  that  qpiestlon  has  been  offered  in 
the  d^9ate  today.  No  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  that  question  has  ev&a  been 
whispered:  but  there  Is  a  problem  in  un- 
derstanding this  resolution  unless  one 
looks  at  the  importance  of  the  States  in 
the  foundation  of  our  Constitution  and 
of  our  Union. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Joint  Resolution  280. 
This  resolution  is  without  doubt  ill- 
considered,  in  my  view.  Indeed,  this  reso- 
lution threatens  the  very  fiber  on  which 
this  country  was  founded  by  proposing 
to  accord  voting  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  people  who  are  not  domiciled  In  a 
State  of  the  United  States. 

Many  matters  will  be  tossed  back  and 
forth  in  the  course  of  our  debate  on  this 
issue,  but  none  of  them  should  divei-t 
our  attention  frcmi  the  question  of  para- 
mount importance:  Should  representa- 
tion in  Congress  be  limited  to  States  and 
tlie  people  of  the  States? 
To  me.  this  question  i."^  ea.'^v  to  an- 


swer. Our  entire  federal  system  is  con- 
tingent on  acknowledging  that  the 
State  is  the  fundamental  component  of 
our  nnkm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  resolution  that  alters  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. If  r^resentation  m  either  Hoose 
of  Congress  is  accwded  to  residents  of 
the  District  of  Ccdumbla,  then  nothing 
is  to  ivevent  future  attempts  to  reive- 
sent  the  territories,  as  has  been  brou^t 
out  in  the  debate  heretofore,  Ouam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  other  territories. 
Indeed,  our  territcvies  will  have  no  in- 
centive to  become  States  if  they  loalntain 
the  primary  benefits  of  statrtiood  with- 
out incurring  the  obligations  of  state- 
hood. 

Article  IV,  section  3,  clause  1,  of  the 
Constttotion  empowers  both  Houses  oi 
Congress,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  U&lon.  The  voting 
requirement  for  statehood  is  much  less 
stringent  than  the  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  the  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourths  at  the  legislatures 
needed  to  take  affirmative  action  on 
House  JtOat  Resolution  280. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  propcments 
of  House  Joint  Rescduticm  280  avoid  the 
direct  path  to  voting  representation  so 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution,  no  good  answer,  I  re- 
peat, has  been  given  to  this  question. 
Indeed,  none  could  be  given. 

Supporters  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
280  speak  to  the  difficulty  of  s^wratlng 
the  Federal  enclave  frtxn  the  State  of 
Columbia;  but  every  State  has  Federal 
property  within  Its  boundaries.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  no  other  case  does 
the  Federal  Government  pay  the  State 
for  using  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  maintain  that  the 
Federal  payment  is  the  factor  which 
forces  iMToponaits  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 280  to  resoi-t  to  this  attempt  at 
perverting  the  constitutional  system. 
They  fear  that  the  state  of  Columbia 
could  not  be  viable  fiscsdly  without  the 
Federal  subsidy  of  nearly  $190  million. 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1074  reveals  that 
<2ie  Federal  payment  comix-ised  only  15 
percent  of  the  total  revenues. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Fed- 
eral payment  Is  made  in  addition  to 
separate  payments  for  water  consumed 
of  $2.5  million  and  for  sewer  service  of 
$1.5  million.  These  payments  for  services 
would  continue  even  if  the  District  be- 
came a  State,  as  would  a  token  payment 
for  police  and  fire  service.  But  the  Ped- 
ei-al  payment  in  lieu  of  property  tax 
would  be  eliminated  just  as  it  Is  for  the 
other  States. 

The  notion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  District  residents  for 
using  Federal  land  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  anomalous,  m  my  thlnUng.  The 
land  was  ceded  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  by  the  State  of  Maryland;  it  pres- 
enUj'  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  not  to  tlae  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Tlie  national  city  belongs  to 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country,  people 
»Tho  should  not  have  to  subsidize  tliope 
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lew  who  have  chosen  to  live  here,  as  has 
beoi  xminted  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  leave  to  my  coUeasrues 
the  task  of  debating  the  legal  Infirmlttea 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  280.  A  biparti- 
san group  of  six  committee  members,  of 
which  I  was  one,  discussed  them  fully  at 
page  29  of  the  report. 

While  the  resolution  does  seem  to  me 
to  be  poorly  drafted  and  is  replete  with 
constitutional  inconsistencies.  I  need  not 
attack  It  on  those  grounds.  The  amend- 
ment fails  to  pass  the  very  threshold 
test  that  should  be  applied  to  all  con- 
stitutional amendments.  That  test  is 
whether  a  less  restructive  alternative  ex- 
ists to  accomplish  the  ends  that  are 
sought.  Our  Constitution  is  not  a  shop- 
ping list.  It  should  not  be  lightly  amend- 
ed or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  In 
this  instance  the  District  can  gain  rep- 
resentation by  statehood  or  by  simple 
statutory  retrocession  to  Maryland.  Un- 
til these  alternative  solutions  are  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  to  be  unfeasible, 

1  am  not  prepared  even  to  begin  the 
solemn  task  of  evaluating  House  Joint 
Resolution  280  on  its  merits. 

Our  subcommittee  held  only  3  days  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the  94th 
Congress.  The  resolution  failed  to  pass 
the  committee  by  the  two-third.s  vote 
it  wUl  need  to  pass  this  House. 

Some  who  support  House  Joint  Res3- 
lution  280  adamantly  contend  that  state- 
hood for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  un- 
desirable. At  page  3  of  the  committee 
report  it  is  stated  that  the  committee  Ls 
of  the  opinion  that  the  District  should 
not  be  transformed  into  a  State  because : 

The  Constitutional  Convention  decided 
that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government 
should  not  be  located  in  a  state,  lest  the 
Ftederal  government  be  dependent  on  the 
state  government  for  its  protection  and 
service. 

This  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  Ls  an 
absurdity.  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion also  decided  that  the  seat  of  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  have  sep- 
arate voting  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  quite  logically  so. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  deviation  from  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  as  is  argued  at  page 
3  of  the  committee  report,  then  we  should 
certainly  suspend  debate  and  forget 
about  House  Joint  Resolution  280  or  any 
other  proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yielci 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  t'-.c 
additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  reason  that  is  not 
articulated  by  those  who  fa\or  House 
Joint  Resolution  280,  for  their  position 
in  opposition  to  statehood,  is  that  state- 
hood stands  very  little  chance  of  receiv- 
ing a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Let  me  assume  that  for  now  those  peo- 
ple are  content  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  280,  with  statehood  to  he 
taken  as  the  next  step. 

Let  me  caution  all  Members  who  favor 


the  option  of  statehood  for  the  District 
that  the  defeat  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280  is  essential  to  accomplish  that 
result 

Assume  that  the  proposed  amendment 
passes  both  Houses  of  Congress,  is  rati- 
fied by  the  States  and  becomes  part  of 
the  Constitution.  Then  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  government  will  be 
given  two  Senators  and  an  appropriate 
number  of  Representatives.  Suppose  then 
that  10,  50,  or  100  years  Into  the  future 
the  District  purports  to  insure  home  rule 
by  petitioning  for  statehood.  It  is  likely 
that  the  proposed  State  of  Columbia 
would  exclude  a  small  Federal  enclave 
which  would  remain  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. House  Joint  Resolution  280  and 
the  resulting  amendment  would  entitle 
that  seat  of  government  to  two  Senators 
and  an  appropriate  number  of  represent- 
atives to  that  same  Federal  enclave.  Even 
if  there  were  very  few  persons  residing 
in  that  enclave.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
a  ludicrous  result,  the  Constitution  would 
have  to  be  amended  to  repeal  the  pro- 
posed article  In  House  Joint  Resolution 
280.  Therefore,  in  order  to  become  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
need  to  obtain  the  votes  necessary  to  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility 
that  the  repeal  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280,  or  the  amendment  it  proposes, 
would  require  the  consent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Federal  enclave,  lest  they  be 
deprived  of  their  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate.  Optimistically,  such  consent 
would  not  be  required  because  the  pro- 
viso to  article  V  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects only  States,  and  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 280  is  quito  silent  on  that  point. 

I  m-ge  opposition  on  both  grounds  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  280. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Rees  ) . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resoUition.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  but  because  of  my  seniority 
and  talent,  I  find  myself  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  as  such  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  area  of  District  of 
Columbia  finances  and  wrote  all  of  the 
.sections  of  the  bill  on  home  rule  dealing 
with  finances  of  the  District. 

When  our  Founding  Fathers  decided 
to  have  a  Federal  city,  the  decision  was 
tuat  it  would  not  be  a  State,  it  would  be  a 
(!ty,  and  the  major  purpose  of  the  city 
would  be  t.\at  tliis  would  be  the  seat  of 
government.  They  did  not  put  the  Capi- 
tal in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  where 
there  were  other  tilings  going  on.  They 
wanted  to  have  a  capital  which  would 
be  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  major  business  of  that  capital  would 
be  the  governing  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  their  concept.  They  wanted 
to  get  away  from  many  of  those  pres- 
.'.mes  that  they  might  have  found  in 
other  cities,  and  they  put  it  right  around 
the  Mason-Dixon  hne  so  we  could  heal 
some  of  the  wounds  that  had  come  up 
during  the  Continental  Convention, 
and  witli  that  notion  it  should  remain 


a  Federal  city  because  that  Is  basically 
what  it  is. 

If  we  look  at  the  tax  base  of  Wash- 
higton,  D.C.,  we  will  find  that  a  good 
part  of  it  is  tax  exempt  because  It  repre- 
sents property  of  the  United  States,  or  it 
represents  embassy  property  of  foreign 
governments  that  are  here  because  this 
is  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  basically  what  its  tax  base  is  now.  It 
is  not  going  to  get  any  better.  If  they  had 
statehood,  they  would  not  start  taxing 
the  embassies,  and  I  doubt  that  they 
w  ould  tax  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  home  rule  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  the  real  rulers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  really  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  reserve  all  of  that  power  under 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  to 
govern  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  jurisdiction  over  their  char- 
ter. If  we  wish  to  any  day  amend  the 
charter  of  the  District  of  Colxmibia,  we 
can  do  so  because  this  is  a  Federal  city. 

I  will  just  give  the  Members  some  pro- 
jections right  now.  I  think  that  in  the 
charter  there  is  language  that  I  wrote 
that  said  that  the  tax  base  of  the  District 
should  more  or  less  be  about  the  same  as 
the  tax  base  of  the  surrounding  juris- 
dictions so  we  would  not  have  the  situ- 
ation where  because  of  a  narrow  tax 
base  the  city  would  have  to  have  a  prop- 
erty tax  or  an  income  tax  higher  than 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  because  we  want 
to  keep  them  all  competitive. 

Even  now  in  the  City  Council  they  ai-e 
having  very  difficult  problems  because 
tliey  have  to  raise  taxes.  Already  we  are 
finding  that  the  taxes  are  going  up  in 
the  District,  and  they  are  not  going  up  as 
much  in  surrounding  communities,  smd 
this,  of  course,  puts  more  and  more  pres- 
sure on  Federal  payment. 

Just  last  week  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
try  to  fund  the  police  and  flre  pension 
systems.  They  are  not  funded  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  did  not  have  any 
foresight  at  all  in  this  Congress.  Here 
we  have  a  pension  system  where  the 
down-the-line  unfimded  liabilities  are 
$1.84  billion.  Someone  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  that,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
in  good  part  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  because  this  is  a  Federal 
city. 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  became  a 
State,  there  is  no  way,  absolutely  no  way, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia,  utilizing 
every  single  grant  program  of  the  U.S. 
Government  could  ever  finance  Itself  be- 
cause it  is  a  Federal  city  and  its  major 
purpose  is  the  governing  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  is  what  it  is.  It 
is  a  Federal  city.  It  cannot  exist  as  a 
State.  The  tax  base  is  not  there.  This  is 
strictly  an  urban  tax  base.  They  cannot 
even  build  a  building  over  so  many 
stories  high  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
because  of  Federal  law,  because  we  do 
not  want  this  to  be  a  city  like  New  York; 
we  want  it  to  be  a  city  with  space,  so 
there  is  a  limit  on  building  because  every 
one  wants  to  have  a  view  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Washington  Monimient  and 
whatever  other  monuments  we  might 
have  here. 

It  really  is  impossible,  If  we  are  talk- 
ing about  some  municipal  economics,  to 
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consider  the  District  »  State  because  it 
is  not.  Oiir  Founding  Fatlien  oonridered 
It  to  be  a  Federal  seat,  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  imited  States.  I  think 
it  should  remain  that  and  I  tbfadr  it* 
citizens  should  have  the  rlg^t  to  vote, 
which  they  do,  and  I  think  its  Delegate 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  flie 
floor  of  this  House  Just  as  we  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  suKX>rt  this  resolution  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly oppose  any  amendment  that 
might  be  offered  to  grant  ttte  IMstrlet 
statehood,  because  this  is  not  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  thought  (tf  as  a  Fed- 
eral city,  and  statehood  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  pe<vle  of  the  District  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  the  money  to 
finance  their  own  State. 

Mr.  BUTliSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Hllnois 
(Mr.  McClort). 

Mr.  MoCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  redress  an  injiistice  that  is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself.  For 
over  175  years,  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ccdumbia  have  been  dqnived  of 
voting  reprcBentation  in  Coognsa. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  most  funda- 
mental civil  right  to  be  protected  in  a 
society.  Our  country  has  progressed  from 
a  time  when  only  \iiilte,  male  property 
holders  over  the  age  of  21  could  par- 
ticipate in  Government  into  an  era  whm 
women,  minorities,  and  all  citizens  over 
18  are  guaranteed  the  elective  franchise. 
This  very  Congress  has  realBrmed  its 
dedication  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
by  extending  the  franchise  to  American 
citizens  residing  overseas.  Only  oat 
group  of  American  citizens  residing 
within  the  oonttnental  United  States 
is  atill  denied  the  right  to  dect  voting 
representatives;  that  group  is  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  rsninmWit 

House  Joint  Resolutian  280  accords 
residents  of  the  District  the  full  tnve- 
i>entation  in  Congress  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  if  the  DisMct  were  a 
State.  The  amendment  is  ooodsdy 
drafted  to  mesh  with  the  23d  amend- 
ment to  the  C(Histltution  which  currently 
allots  three  electors  to  the  District.  The 
resoluti<»i  gives  Congress  the  flexibility 
to  deal  with  matters  such  as  drawing 
District  lines  and  fining  interim  vacan- 
cies in  the  Senate  by  leaving  these  de- 
tails to  be  ronedied  by  apiHt>priate  legis- 
lation. I  8ui>port  this  approach  because 
constitutional  amendments  Should  iden- 
tify basic  precepts  and  not  endeavor  to 
specify  every  possible  contingency.  Those 
who  support  this  resolution  win  do  so 
because  it  accords  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  the  Americans  wIm  reside 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  ITiose  who  op- 
pose this  resolution  for  whatever  reason 
cannot  deny  that  they  are  depriving  fel- 
low Americans  who  pay  taxes  and  serve 
111  tiie  Armed  Forces  of  a  voice  in 
Government. 

1  am  aware  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
sui>port  an  amendment  designed  to  give 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  voting  reiire- 
r.entation  only  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  an  amendment  not  only 
deprives  residents  of  the  District  of 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but 
also  creates  an  asjinmetry  within  our 


system  or  government  ttiat  is  completely 
unacogpteMe.  I  am  unprepared  to  cast  a 
y9^  bmidkv  resMenta  of  ttte  Dbtrlet 
as  seeood-dass  titlaens.  If  Che  proposed 
oenstltatlaBal  amendment  Is  presented 
in  final  form  to  provide  for  District 
representatkm  only  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then  I  win  be  caa- 
strained  to  vote  i«ainst  the  restdution. 

This  i»opoeed  consUtutiWial  amend- 
ment gives  eedi  Member  a  weD  defined 
(^loice.  Either  tills  House  win  remove  the 
last  vestige  of  colonialism  by  passing 
House  Joint  Resolution  280  c«-  the  world 
wfU  know  that  as  America  celebrates  its 
Bieentrnnla],  not  all  Americans  are 
treated  equally.  As  for  me,  the  choice  is 
clear.  I  plan  to  vote  yea  cm  House  Joint 
Besohition  280. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiO 
tlie  genUeman  yldd? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  CTdo. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Joint  Res- 
otaition  280,  which  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  the  District  of 
Oidnmbia  with  voting  representotion  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  Parage  of 
this  bill  would  do  irreparable  damage  to 
our  federal  system  of  government. 

States  are  the  basic  building  blocks  of 
our  Nation.  Only  States  can  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  and  only  the  p^jple 
of  the  States  can  be  represented  in  the 
House. 

The  right  of  representation,  in  other 
words,  is  the  sole  right  of  the  citizois  of 
the  States.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  fed- 
eral structure.  It  is  In  recognitlcm  irf  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  federal 
union  of  indivldnal  States. 

House  Joint  Resdotion  280,  howe\er. 
would  grant  a  nan-Stat« — the  District  of 
Ooiumbia — ^voting  representatim  ric^ts 
that  for  the  life  of  our  country  have  been 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  States. 
The  District  of  Coliunbia  would  become 
entitled  to  two  Senators  and  House 
r^resoitation  based  upon  population. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  ttiis  action.  It 
is  inappropriate  to  represent  the  Distiict 
of  CcdumUa  in  the  Senate  because  the 
District  is  not  a  State.  It  is  inappropriate 
to  r^resent  the  people  of  the  District 
in  the  House  because  they  are  not  pe(q;>le 
of  the  "sevnal  States"  as  is  required 
by  the  Constitution. 

Not  only  would  granting  non-States 
the  same  rights  of  representation  as 
States  violate  our  fedend  principles,  it 
would  also  set  a  bad  precedent.  It  would 
opm  the  door  for  legislation  to  grant 
voting  representation  to  territories  such 
as  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  It  would  even  open  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  granting  cities  witliin  a  State 
the  right  of  sepei-ate  Senate  and  House 
representation. 

States  should  remain  the  fundamental 
c(Hni}onents  of  Uie  Nation.  To  do  other- 
wise would  erode  our  federal  system  of 
government  and  weaken  the  important 
role  of  the  States. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  during 
consideration  of  this  bill  that  the  District 
of  Ctdumbia  is  unique.  It  is  the  Federal 
Capital,  the  Capital  of  all  Amei'icans.  It 
does  not  represent  the  narrow  partisan 
intcvest.s   ol    ap;-):oximatel.v   725.000   city 


residents  but  rather  the  general  interests 
of  more  than  200  million  Americans. 

Tin  Hstrlct  of  OQlundiia  was  spetlf- 
icaOy  created  as  a  separate  entity  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  so  as  to  be 
free  from  the  political  pressures,  narrow 
interests  and  control  of  any  one  State. 
A  politically  neutral  Federal  City  is  still 
a  desirable  goal  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ddegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Mr!  Faowthot^. 

Mr.  FAUNTOOY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  first  of  all  to  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  gentieman  from  CsUfomia 
(Mr.  Ebwakbs)  for  the  fine  leadership 
the  gentleman  has  given  in  champion- 
ing this  very  wcwthy  cause. 

Mr.  C3ialrman,  in  the  now  nearly  5 
years  that  I  have  represented  the  people 
of  the  District  of  CMumbia  in  this 
Chamber  without  a  vote,  I  have  not 
troubled  anyone  with  quorum  calls  or 
lengthy  speeches  cm  subjects  which 
were  of  vital  and  legitimate  concern  to 
the  pe<9le  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  District  which  I  represent;  but  I  do 
on  this  occasion  ask  that  the  Members 
lend  me  their  ears  and  listen  carefully 
to  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  last  month  from  our  lin- 
c(to/Washington  birthday  recess,  I  had 
an  experience  on  the  ain^ne  that  I 
think  captures  the  meaning  of  our  de- 
liberations here  today.  As  the  pilot  made 
the  final  approach  into  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  the  stewardess  came  over 
the  intercom  in  her  accustomed  manner 
saying: 

lAdles  and  gentlemen,  the  pilot  has  In- 
fc^-med  lis  that  we  are  making  our  finftl 
approBcb  Into  axa  Nation's  Capital.  If  you 
will  look  out  of  the  wlnilow  on  tibe  left,  you 
will  see  ccming  up  the  White  Hoase  wb«re 
the  Preeldent  of  these  great  United  SUtea 
lives. 

In  the  distance  you  see  the  Uuited  States 
Capitol,  where  in  this  Bicentennial  year  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty -five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  con- 
duct the  legislative  business  of  our  nation. 
Looking  to  the  city  beyond,  you  wUl  .^eo  the 
homes  and  neighborhoods  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  milllmi  Americans  who  pay 
ueai'ly  a  billion  dollars  in  Federal  taxes  a 
year,  biit  who  today,  like  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  old,  still  endure  the  tyranny  cf 
taxation  w-lthout  representation:  for  they 
alone  amcng  Americans  who  bear  all  of  the 
responslbmtles  of  citizenship,  ha'.e  no  vot- 
ing representation  in  the  legi'^lati'^'e  branch 
of  government. 

As  we  make  our  filial  approach,  therefore, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  fasten  your  seat 
belts,  bring  your  seat  backs  and  tray  tables 
into  an  upright  position,  extinguish  all 
smoking  materials,  and  turn  your  clocks 
back  two  hundred  ye^^rs. 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  the  question  before  us 
today  is  whether  in  this  Bicentennial 
Year  tiie  House  is  prepared  to  right  the 
clock  of  time  for  the  only  American 
citizens  in  the  continental  Uuited  States 
who  still  endure  "the  tyranny  of  taxation 
without  representation,"  the  citizens  of 
the  Capital  City  of  our  Naticoi.  Ours  is 
tlie  quest  for  the  "Spirit  of  '76"  in  the 
94  th  Congre.ss. 

The  question  before  us  is  simply  tliis: 
"Is  there  any  justulcation  for  denying 
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American  citizens  who  bear  all  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  the  right 
to  voting  representation  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  National  Government?" 
Your  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  today,  would  hang  you  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  the  "Spirit  of  '76" 
which  Inspired  our  Founding  Fathers, 
200  years  ago.  We  would  have  you  answer 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  deny  the  three  quarters  of  a 
million  Americans  who  live  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  which  we  have  set  aside 
as  our  Nation's  Capital,  who  pay  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  Federal  taxes,  the 
right  to  full  voting  representation  in 
both  chambers  of  our  national  legisla- 
ture. We  believe  that  it  is  time  for  this 
Bicentennial  Congress  to  follow  the  86th 
Congress  in  its  acknowledgement  of  the 
right  of  the  residents  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
leadership  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government,  by  acknowledging  the 
right  of  those  same  citizens  to  voting 
participation  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government. 

What  House  Joint  Resolution  280  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  provide  that  representa- 
tion. Just  as  do  all  of  the  major  nations 
of  the  free  world  with  respect  to  the 
residents  of  their  capital  cities;  whether 
it  be  Great  Britain  in  London,  or  France 
in  Pai-is,  or  West  Germany  in  Bonn. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  280,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
wUl  hear  Members  of  this  House,  who 
have  and  will  continue  in  this  Bicenten- 
nial Year  to  make  eloquent  speeches  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, but  who  will  argue  to  continue  the 
denial  of  this  fundamental  right  of  citi- 
zens in  our  great  democracy  to  the  resi- 
dents of  our  Nation's  Capital.  Some  will 
argue  vehemently  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Federal  District  what  they  would  demand 
for  their  own  constituents,  indeed,  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  fought  and  died 
to  establish  for  all  Americans:  a  voice 
and  vote  in  the  institutions  which  gov- 
ena  them.  Tomorrow,  when,  like  their 
predecessors  in  the  English  Parliament 
over  200  years  ago,  they  will  have  made 
all  of  their  feeble  arguments — the  fact 
will  remain  as  it  was  200  years  ago,  as  it 
Is  today,  and  as  it  will  always  be,  that 
there  is  no  Justification  for  continuing  to 
deny  the  citizens  of  the  Capital  City  of 
this  great  Republic  full  voting  represen- 
tation in  the  legislative  branch  gover;i- 
ment. 

Some  v.ill  argue  that  this  denial  of  vot- 
ing representation  should  continue  be- 
cause the  amount  of  Federal  benefits  re- 
ceived by  District  residents  exceeds  the 
Federal  taxes  we  pay.  I  intend  to  point 
out  that  at  least  31  of  our  50  States  re- 
ceive more  in  Federal  benefits  than  their 
residents  pay  in  Federal  ta.xes.  But  do  we 
deny  their  citizens  voting  repre.sentntion 
in  the  House  and  Senate?  The  fact  is 
that  the  District  individual  Federal  in- 
come tax  per  capita  Ls  higher  than  the 
per  capita  tax  for  all  but  four  State."?  of 
the  Union.  There  is  no  justification  for 
denying  us  voting  representation  in  the 
Congress. 

Some  will  argue  to  deny  District  resi- 
dents who  bear  all  of  the  responsibilities 


of  citizenship  what  they  demand  for  their 
own  constituents  because,  they  will  say, 
the  District  should  seek  statehood.  I  shall 
point  out  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  have  the 
Federal  District,  due  to  its  uniqueness, 
under  the  exclusive  jm'isdlction  of  the 
Congress  and  that  there  is  no  practical 
way  to  carry  out  that  intent  while  fulfill- 
ing the  basic  right  to  residents  here  to 
f  uU  votiiig  representation  in  the  Congress 
than  the  route  which  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 280  offers. 

Some  will  argue,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  denial  of  basic  citizenship  rights  to 
residents  pf  our  Nation's  Capital  should 
continue  because  to  grant  them  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  open  the  door 
for  the  residents  of  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  territories 
to  demand  the  benefits  of  full  citizenship 
without  assuming  the  obligations  of  full 
citizenship.  I  intend  to  be  here,  to  point 
out  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
neither  a  territory  nor  a  commonwealth, 
as  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  but  the  one  and  only  Federal  mu- 
nicipality, an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  where  its  residents  bear  all  of 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  I  in- 
tend to  point  out  that  District  citizens, 
unlike  those  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  pay  Federal  Income 
taxes,  are  subject  to  military  service,  and 
all  of  the  other  responsibilities  of  full 
citizenship. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  be 
here  to  rebut  every  18th  century  argu- 
ment offered  to  deny  the  residents  of 
oiu:  Nation's  Capital  what  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  this  Nation  fought  and 
died  to  secure  for  all  American  citizens 
for  all  time:  the  right  to  full  participa- 
tion in  the  institutions  which  govern 
them.  "Ilie  question  is.  Will  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
vote  tomorrow  to  deny  the  citizens  of 
our  Federal  District  what  they  demand 
for  American  citizens  who  elected  them 
to  serve  in  this  Congress:  full  voting  rep- 
resentation ? 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will 
vote  tomorrow  to  bring  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Indeed  I  appeal  to  you  to  vote  to- 
morrow to  move  this  Nation  one  step 
closer  to  the  high  ground  of  principles 
that  we  enunciate  but  so  often  fall  to 
live. 

In  the  5  years  that  I  have  served  the 
people  of  this  Ehstrict  as  their  nonvoting 
delegate  in  this  Chamber,  I  have  learned 
that  without  a  vote,  advice  Ls  of  little 
value.  I  come,  therefore,  not  simply  to 
advise  you  but  to  ask  your  help.  Will  you 
not  help  us  in  this  Bicentennial  Year  to 
mend  the  crack  in  the  Liberty  Bell?  For 
200  years  that  bell,  molded  to  proclaim  an 
end  to  the  tyranny  of  taxation  without 
representation,  has  been  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  justice.  But  for  nearly  200  years 
now,  there  has  been  a  crack  in  it  and 
through  that  crack  have  fallen  the  three- 
ausrters  of  a  million  American  citizens 
who  reside  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  who 
pay  a  billion  dollars  in  Federal  taxes  a 
year  but  who  alone  among  Americans  in 
these  United  States  are  denied  noting 
representation  in  the  l^-gislalive  branch 
01  Government. 


I  ask  you  in  this  Bicentennial  Year  to 
mend  that  crack  in  the  Liberty  Bell. 

If  I  had  a  beU,  I  would  ring  It  in  the 
morning,  I  would  ring  It  in  the  evening 
all  over  this  land.  I  would  ring  out 
justice,  I  would  ring  out  freedom  I 
would  ring  out  love  between  my  brothers 
and  my  sisters  all  over  this  land.  Will 
you  not  help  us  in  this  Bicentennial  Year 
to  let  freedom  ring  not  only  from  the 
mountains,  to  the  prairies,  to  the  oceans 
white  with  foam,  but  for  the  first  time  in 
our  long  history,  let  the  Liberty  Bell  ring 
on  the  streets  of  the  Capital  City  of  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.   'Mr.  Fauntroy). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btttler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 
very  eloquent  and  moving  presentation. 
I  do  feel  compelled  to  remind  him  that 
the  Liberty  Bell  was  not  cracked  until 
1835,  but  I  think  the  principles  the  gen- 
tleman has  enimciated  are  correct. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  If  I  may  correct  the 
gentleman,  it  was  molded  in  1752.  It  was 
cracked  in  1835. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes;  you  claim  that  is 
200  years? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  said  that  for  nearly 
200  years  there  has  been  a  crack  In  the 
bell. 

Ml-.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I  am 
sorry.  I  had  the  impression  tliat  If  it  was 
1835,  that  is  not  quite  200  years  ago.  But, 
of  course,  we  stretch  a  few  things  in  ar- 
gument, and  I  must  give  the  gentleman 
license  to  do  that. 

In  the  course  of  our  earlier  colloquy 
the  gentleman  mentioned  the  percentage 
of  voters  in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  and 
the  information  I  now  have  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  indicates  that  30.83 
percent  of  the  voting  age  popiilation 
voted  in  1972  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  figure  was  34.4  percent  in  1968. 
I  mention  these  figures  now  so  that  the 
Record  will  be  accurate  in  this  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
•  Mr.  Fattntroy)  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  <Mr.  FAtJNTROY). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld  further? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  gen- 
tleman made  several  other  references, 
and  I  would  like  to  discuss  those  for  a 
moment. 

Ml-.  FAUNTROY.  First,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  proceed  further,  may  I  Just 
say  that  the  persons  eligible  to  vote  in- 
cluded the  150,000  who  are  eligible  but 
who  have  opted  not  to  register  here  be- 
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cause  they  cannot  vote  for  voting  rep- 
resmtation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Because  they  are  domi- 
ciled elsewhere? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  And  because  they 
have  exercised  their  option  to  register 
elsewhere.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  In 
the  figures  that  came  to  us  we  are  dealing 
with  the  percentage  of  voting  age  popu- 
lation. The  gentleman  is  suggesting,  of 
course,  a  different  reason  why  the  200,000 
people  who  reside  here  vote  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  They  vote  elsewhere 
because  they  cannot  vote  here. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Perhaps  that  is  not  the 
only  reason. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  They  cannot  vote 
here  for  representation  in  the  Congress. 
They  would  prefer  to  vote  in  the  gentle- 
man's district,  for  instance,  if  they  are 
domiciled  there,  because  they  can  vote 
for  Members  of  Congress.  I  cannot  vote 
for  them  here. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  made.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  psychoanalyze  the  200,000  people 
the  gentleman  mentioned,  but  he,  of 
course,  may  have  a  different  view  of  that 
than  I. 

All  I  know  is  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  200,000  of  the  500,000  eligible  voters 
here  who  elected  to  consider  themselves 
domiclliarles  of  other  areas. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  "Hie  gentleman  is 
making  an  eloquent  argument  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  280.  We  should  correct 
a  situation  where  150,000  people  who  re- 
side in  the  DIsti-ict  of  Columbia  must  opt 
to  vote  elsewhere  to  having  voting  rep- 
resentation In  the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  if  that  kind  of  argument  is  going  to 
prevail,  we  are  in  deep  trouble,  because 
my  view  of  that  indicates  at  this  moment 
at  least  that  this  city  is  still  a  Ftedezml 
city  as  contemplated  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution. 

During  tlie  course  of  his  discussion  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  Federal 
payments.  I  would  simply  like  to  state  for 
the  Record  that  the  information  we  have 
from  the  District  budget  Indicates  that 
$226  million  was  a  part  of  the  Federal 
payment  to  which  he  referred.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  according  to  actual  1974 
figures,  there  is  a  Federal  payment  of 
$2.5  million  for  water  consumed,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Federal  loan  of  $3.8  million. 

There  is  also  a  Federal  payment  for 
sewer  service  of  $1.5  million,  in  addition 
to  a  $13  million  Federal  loan. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  thinks 
these  figures  are  not  representative  of 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  city? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  the  source  of  his 
figures? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  This  is  from  the  revenue 
section  of  the  1976  District  budget. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  report  of  the 
District  government  on  the  Federal  pay- 
ment which  is  required  as  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1973, 
he  will  find  Uiat  the  Federal  payment  to 


the  District  totaled  27  percent  of  the 
DlBtrict's  operating  budget. 

Mr.  Birri^R.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  informa- 
tion.   

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  And  the  record 
shows  that  54  percent  of  the  taxable 
land  in  the  city  is  taken  off  the  tax 
rolls  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  presence, 
and  that  a  totsd  of  $347  million  in  tax 
revenues  are  lost  to  the  city  because  of 
the  Federal  presence.  We  lose  more  than 
we  gain  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
presence,  and  I  think  that  fact  is  well 
recognized. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  feeling  that  the  Federal 
pajmient  of  $226  million  is  not  adequate 
to  satisfy  the  responsibilities  that  have 
been  contemplated? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  It  is  not  adequate 
for  the  services  we  are  required  to  de- 
Uver  to  organizations  which  the  Federal 
Crovemment  exempts,  and  I  refer  to 
embassies  and  to  all  the  other  people 
who  come  to  our  Nation's  Capital  to 
transact  national  business. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  $226  million  is  presently  inadequate, 
what  amoimt  will  the  gentleman  deem 
inadequate  when  he  gains  the  power  to 
vote? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
first  in  support  of  voting  representation 
in  the  Congress  for  the  American  citizens 
who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  inconceivable  that 
in  the  year  of  our  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion we  should  do  other  than  take  action 
in  this  body  and  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  toward  the  provision  of  such 
representation. 

Whatever  combination  of  arguments 
may  be  made  against  this  or  tliat  specific 
proposal,  the  fact  is  that  the  basic  situa- 
tion of  taxation  without  representation 
is  repugnant  to  Americans  and  is  in- 
equitable and  unjust  just  as  it  was  when 
this  Republic  was  first  founded  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten and  signed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  further  that 
in  my  own  personal  judgment  there  can- 
not be  equitable  representation  or  full 
representation  in  a  bicameral  legislature 
unless  there  is  some  kind  of  presence  or 
representation  in  both  bodies  of  that 
legislature,  but  I  rise  to  point  up  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  to  call 
to  their  attention  that  because  of  the 
resen'ations  that  exist  in  the  other  body 
as  well  as  in  this  body,  I  do  propose 
tomorrow  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  be  a  compromise.  That  amendment 
will  provide  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict constituting  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  elect  at 
lefust  one  Representative  in  Congress 
and,  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  one  or 
more  additional  Representatives  or  Sen- 
ators or  both,  up  to  the  number  to  which 
the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it  were 
a  State,  and  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal,  there- 
fore, would  provide  for  representation  in 
the  House  and  leave  open  the  question 


of  representation  in  the  other  body,  but 
would  establish  a  mechanism  whereby 
Congress  could  enact  or  provide  for  full 
representation  if  it  saw  fit. 

We  do  not  lightly  or  easily  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  reasonable  that  while  we 
are  in  the  process  of  providing  represen  - 
tation  in  this  House,  we  should  establish 
a  mechanism  whereby  such  representa- 
tion may  be  provided  in  both  bodies  and 
full  representation  be  possible,  should  a 
future  Congress  see  fit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  claim 
full  credit  for  and  authorship  of  this 
amendment  or  proposal;  at  least  one 
Member  has  already  questioned  what  a 
person  of  my  background  in  economics, 
histoi-y  and  theology,  not  a  bstckground 
in  law,  is  doing  in  attempting  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State-s 
and  in  attempting  to  lay  out  to  this  great 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  what  course 
of  action  it  ought  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  main- 
tain that  like  Moses  of  old,  I  was  led  to 
a  mountain  top  and  there  were  inscribed 
on  tablets  of  stone  certain  words  of  law 
that  I  now  offer  to  become  a  part  of  the 
basic  law  of  this  land,  as  I  beUeve  did 
happen  once  and  did  form  the  basis  for 
all  legal  systems  over  which  attorneys 
have  been  arguing  ever  since.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  this  is  a  proposal  of  a  very 
distinguished  former  Member,  a  chah- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Judlciaiy. 
the  Honorable  Emmanuel  Celler.  It  is  his 
proposal  that  I  will  tomorrow  set  before 
the  House. 

It  is  true  that  during  a  series  of  Con- 
gresses I  have  been  associated  with  this 
idea  and  have  introduced  this  Emiend- 
ment  and  supported  it.  It  bears  not  only 
the  stamp  of  authorship  of  Emmanuel 
Celler,  but  also  it  bears  the  recommenda- 
tion and  the  endorsement  of  a  former 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  series  of  witnesses  for 
the  Justice  Department,  including  the 
Honorable  WiUiam  Rehnquist,  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  and  now  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  he  made 
a  very  cogent  argtunent  in  1971  for  the 
aaoption  of  this  basic  proiX)sal  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmixn,  the  fact  is  that  this 
idea  is  by  no  means  new.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  idea  of  voting  representation 
in  Congress  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Ik  about  as  old  as  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  the  District  of  Columbii 
itself. 

Speaking  of  the  District  in  1803,  Rep- 
resentative Huger  of  South  Carolina 
said  the  following: 

I  look  forward  t-o  the  period  when  the  in- 
habitants, from  their  numbers  and  riches, 
win  be  entitled  to  a  representative  on  this 
floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  continue: 

It  was  not  until  the  1880's,  however, 
tiiat  resolutions  to  give  District  citizens 
voti:-'.''   represeiitation   were   introduced 
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with  any  passion  or  frequency.  Ou  April 
4,  1888,  there  was  introduced  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  a  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  for 
votmg  representation  in  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  al- 
lowed the  resolution  to  die  with  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  Subsequent 
Congresses  saw  similar  resolutions  in- 
troduced. In  1922.  1925.  and  1949,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approved 
such  resolutions  only  to  have  them  fall 
in  eitlier  the  House  or  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  up  until  the  present 
there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to 
achieve  this  constitutional  amendment 
and  provide  tliis  basic  equity  for  the 
American  citizens  who  live  in  this  city. 
We  now  have  a  chance  and  an  oppor- 
tunity in  our  Bicentennial  Year  to  make 
this  long  dream  a  reality  for  Uving 
American  citizens.  History  and  justice 
cry  out  together  that  this  must  be  done. 
I  would  urge  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  my  compromise  proposal  as  a  vi- 
able mechanism  toward  achieving  this 
result  and  would  urge  that  on  tomorrow 
when  it  is  offered  it  do  pass. 

Mr.  BtJTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  heard  my  distinguished  Baptist 
brother  from  Alabama  as  he  visualized 
the  words  of  Moses,  I  thought  that  we 
were  having  additional  breadth  in  the 
hearings,  and  I  have  heard  many  things 
brought  into  the  discussions.  The  dis- 
tinguished theologian,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  know- 
ing Moses  can  speak  of  the  old  theology. 
I  would  Uke  to  turn  to  history  as  I  do 
know  a  little  bit  about  history  and  I 
know  that  when  we  founded  our  Re- 
public, we  wanted  to  keep  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  an  individual,  independent 
and  free  Institution.  We  wanted  to  have 
a  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
there  would  be  no  politics  or  political 
forces  influencing  our  Government.  And 
this  was  so  clearly  understood  and  so 
plain  In  the  vision  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  when  they  established  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and,  the  years  have 
proved  it  was  one  of  the  great  moves 
that  they  made. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  providing 
more  government.  If  there  is  one  thing 
this  country  needs  today  it  is  not  more 
goverrment  but  what  America  needs  to- 
day is  less  government.  We  have  got  more 
government  than  we  need,  more  tlian  we 
can  afford  and  certainly  we  do  not  need 
any  more  government  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia. 

We  have  heard  many  issues  about  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  why  people  are 
entitled  to  a  vote,  and  why  these  people 
have  been  denied  a  vote.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  think  everyone  should  clearly 
understand  about  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  that  is  that  no  one  here  in  the 
District  has  been  denied  a  vote.  When 
they  moved  into  the  District  they  knew 
that  they  would  not  have  a  national  vote 
and  this  has  been  true  ever  since  our 
Foundmg  Fathers  founded  the  District 
of  Coliunbia.  These  people  did  not  walk 
in  here  blind  so  that  they  can  say  .some- 


one has  denied  them  a  vote  because  they 
did  not  have  the  vote  when  they  landed 
here.  But  everyone  can  have  a  vote  back 
home.  Everyone  here  ought  to  be  still 
voting  back  home.  In  fact,  they  would 
all  be  better  off  if  their  homes  were  not 
in  the  District. 

I  was  interested  when  the  City  Hall 
Committee  was  arguing  the  other  day 
about  where  the  city  hall  employees  live. 
It  was  said  that  half  of  the  city  employ- 
ees live  ui  the  suburbs.  I  think  they 
would  be  probably  better  cff  if  the  ether 
half  lived  in  the  suburbs,  too. 

I  keep  hearing  about  the  District  and 
the  problems  the  District  has  from  time 
to  time  with  education.  la  the  interei^t 
of  tlie  future  of  America,  we  all  have  a 
stronr  intere.st  hi  education  and  let  me 
say  that  we  pay  more  right  here  from  the 
Congre.'..s  for  education  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  tliun  for  any  other  separate 
entity  in  America. 

We  need  to  always  remember  that  this 
District  is  not  a  poor  area  that  we  have 
here.  I  think  we  have  the  highest  per 
capit;i  income  right  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, higher  tlian  we  have  In  any  other 
section  of  America.  We  give  the  District 
more  for  their  education  than  any  other 
area  of  America.  Yet  every  year  when  I 
i>ick  up  my  pai.cr  to  read  who  are  the 
merit  scholars,  to  see  who  are  the 
achievement  wnmers,  the  ones  who  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  education,  I 
cannot  nnd  them  in  these  Washington 
public  schools.  They  have  tiie  poorest 
achievement  record  of  any  major  school 
system  in  America  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  most  money  to  use 
in  education.  So  it  is  not  money.  There 
Ls  something  wrong  about  the  way  that 
tliey  run  their  school  system.  If  they 
cannot  run  their  schools,  why  should 
Lhey  try  to  run  America? 

The  other  day  they  came  up  with  a 
new  idea.  City  hall  passed  it.  I  will  say 
this  for  tlie  Mayor:  I  think  he  under- 
stood the  facts  much  better  than  the 
City  Council  did.  They  passed  a  quota 
systeui  for  this  city.  If  ever  there  is  a 
backward  step  for  any  community.  It  Is 
when  everything  in  the  town  is  set  up  on 
a  quota  basis.  We  founded  this  Republic 
on  the  basic  premise  that  everj-body  Is 
treated  equally,  that  e\er>bcdy  has  an 
equal  opportunity,  that  the  future,  the 
opportunities,  ail  work  in  this  country 
Ls  on  an  equal  basis.  But  in  many  com- 
muniiie.s  today  folks  have  changed  that 
philosophy.  Some  folks  liave  come  to  the 
idea  tliat  we  are  going  to  run  America 
on  a  quota  ba-sis. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland  is  coming  here 
Wednesday,  and  I  predict  we  are  not 
going  to  hear  a  word  about  quotas  when 
he  speaks,  because  I  never  heard  the 
Irish  ever  ask  for  any  special  deal  or 
.special  favor  at  any  time. 

Let  us  review  what  the  city  hall  of  the 
District  said  on  this  quota  deal,  because 
this  quota  business  is  completely  un- 
American.  The  re.solution  specifies  to 
have  full  representation,  in  jobs  at  all 
salary-  and  wage  levels  and  scales,  In 
accordance  with  the  representation  of 
all  gioups  in  the  available  worl'  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  blacks,  whites.  Spanish- 


speaking  Americans,  ruitive  Americans, 
Asian  Americarw,  females,  and  males — • 
it  does  not  mention  the  Irish.  But  every- 
body is  supposed  to  get  an  equal  shake. 

When  I  checked  on  that  I  found  that 
the  population  here  Is  about  70  percent 
black,  and  I  found  that  the  people  who 
work  for  city  haU  are  70  percent  black. 
To  start  with,  it  is  not  a  racial  matter 
they  are  talking  about. 

Let  me  give  my  colleacues  one  example 
of  the  problem.  Getting  into  this  quota 
base,  I  checked  on  lawyers  and  found  out 
that  13  percent  of  the  staff  attorneys  for 
the  city  of  Washington  are  black,  and  yet 
when  we  turn  around,  we  find  out  that  in 
the  city  of  Washington  only  9  percent  of 
the  attorneys  in  this  city  are  black.  In 
other  words,  although  9  percent  of  the  at- 
torneys are  black,  the  city  has  13  percent 
black  attorneys.  They  are  not  going  to 
get  them  from  the  colleges,  because  in 
the  colleges  today  blacks  make  up  only  7 
percent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  law 
schools.  How  do  we  get  into  a  quota  sys- 
tem that  says  we  are  going  to  have  more 
black  lawyers  when  we  do  not  have  them 
in  the  city  and  in  law  schools?  But  they 
pass  a  quota  system  to  legislate  out  an 
imbalance  in  one  technical  profession. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  tiling. 
Down  where  I  come  from — because  all 
of  us  like  to  talk  about  our  own  home 
State — we  have  24  Congressmen  repre- 
senting the  great  State  of  Texas.  If  we 
took  any  kind  of  an  evaluation  of  any 
type  and  prepared  a  cross-section  report 
on  who  is  the  most  outstanding,  who  is 
the  most  capable,  who  do  folks  think  Is 
the  best  Congressperson  up  here  in  Con- 
gress, I  think  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas  (Ms.  Jordan)  would  win  head  and 
shoulders  over  any  one  of  the  other  23. 
Ihe  gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Ms.  Jor- 
dan) is  black;  Ms.  Jordan  is  a  woman.  I 
will  tell  the  Members  something  else:  I 
have  talked  to  people  down  there  in 
Houston.  I  have  asked.  "What  will  she 
do  when  reelection  comes  up?"  They 
have  told  me  she  will  get  75  percent  of 
the  vote. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Texas  (M.s. 
Jordan)  is  not  In  Congress  because  of 
any  quota  system;  she  is  here  because 
she  is  the  most  capable  person  to  do 
the  job.  She  has  ability.  She  is  a  hard 
worker.  She  represents  her  district  as 
well  as  anybody  in  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  a  republic 
that  is  going  to  be  greater  in  tlie  fu- 
ture, if  we  ave  going  to  build  a  republic 
this  is  going  to  last  another  200  years, 
we  need  to  forget  all  of  this  quota  non- 
sense. We  need  to  continue  to  elect  peo- 
ple based  en  abihty  from  whatever  sec- 
tion they  come,  and  above  all  we  need  to 
go  back  to  the  principles  upon  which  we 
founded  this  great  Republic  and  let  the 
District  of  Columbia  stay  out  of  poUtics 
completely. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  reading  the  original  Civil  Service 
Act  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  find  in  it  that 
the  employees  of  the  civil  service  are 
supposed  to  be  allocated  to  the  Statef, 
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according  to  their  population.  I  wonder 
If  the  distinguished  geutlonan  In  the 
well  Is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  COIiLINS  of  Texas.  What  is  the 
gentleman  saying  now? 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  the  civil  service 
employees  are  supposed  to  be  allocated 
according  to  the  populations  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  That  is.  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  the  gentleman's  State,  as  I{tfge  as 
it  is  and  as  popular  as  H  is,  should  have 
quite  a  share  of  the  civil  service  Jobs. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Is  the  gentle- 
man tiling  me  every  State  is  supposed 
to  have  the  same  number  of  civil  service 
employees,  in  ratio  to  the  State's  popu- 
lation?         

Mr.  CARTER.  It  is  in  ratio  to  the 
population. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  District 
has  never  provided  State  quotas  In  civil 
service.  Is  Texas  supposed  to  have  a 

percent?     

Mr.  CARTER.  It  is  according  to  the 
population  of  the  several  States.  That  Is, 
California,  according  to  that  law,  would 
have  more  civil  servants  than  any  otber 
State;  New  York  State  would  be  next  as 
the  sec<md  largest;  and  then  the  third 
largest  State  would  be  next  In  the  num- 
ber of  civil  service  employees.  This  is 
something  that  is  part  of  the  basic  law, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been 
changed.  That  applies,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  the  civil  servants  througliout  our 
country.  I  do  not  believe  ihe  law  has 
been  changed.  I  think  an  effort  was  made 
to  change  it  a  few  days  ago  but  that 
effort  failed. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished. iriend  for  en- 
hghtening  me.  I  did  not  know  we  had 
that  law.  As  many  of  oiu:  colleagues 
know,  we  have  many  laws  we  do  not 
understand  fully.  But  I  do  know  one 
thing  for  sure.  Let  us  leave  tlie  District 
alone. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  say  not  too  many 
throughout  this  Congress  know  that  law. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  Ottde)  . 

Mr.  GDDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  whether  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  representation  in  their 
legislative  body,  as  do  the  other  citizens 
in  the  50  States  of  the  United  States. 
The  eloquent  arguments  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  ag'^inst  taxation  without 
representation  unfortunately  still  ring 
true,  as  it  has  been  said  here  today,  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  Amer- 
icans. These  arguments,  as  stated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  simple  declara- 
tion that  "the  influence  over  Govern- 
ment must  be  shared  among  all  the  peo- 
ple," speak  for  themselves. 

I  support  the  extension  of  voting  rep- 
resentation to  the  District  because  it  is 
right  and  it  is  fair.  It  is  a  matter  of 
each  citizen  having  the  opportunity  to 
have  representation  regardless  of  his  or 
her  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Federal  payment  here,  and  as  a  Con- 
gressman who  represents  a  suburban 
jurisdiction,  this  is  a  matter  that  T  am 


very  soisittve  to.  I  have  questioned  at 
times  whether,  indeed,  perhaps  the  Dis- 
trict gets  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
the  Federal  funds.  I  think  that  qaestion 
should  be  looked  at  very  carefi^: 
whether  the  citizens  of  the  District  pay 
as  much  as  the  citizens  of  the  surround- 
ing Jiuisdictions  In  property  taxes  and 
sales  taxes  and  other  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  Government.  It  is  concerns 
such  as  these  which  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  provide  for  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  Federal  payment 
problem:  whetlier  the  Federal  payment 
Is  Inadequate,  or  above  what  it  should 
be,  and/or  whether  the  Federal  pay- 
ment actually  should  be  cut. 

However,  this,  to  me  is  an  irrelevant 
argument  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
representation.  We  in  the  Congress  are 
the  ones  who  control  the  Federal  pay- 
ment and  the  taxes  which  are  paid  here. 
If  indeed  the  citizens  of  the  city  are 
not  paying  what  they  should  toward  the 
support  of  the  Government  here,  then 
we  have  the  authority  in  the  Congress 
to  chfmge  that. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  said,  we  retain 
authority  over  this  Federal  city  because 
it  is  so  stated  in  the  Constitution  and 
under  the  home  rule  law,  Congress  still 
has  complete  control,  absolute  control 
over  what  happens  in  the  city. 

What  we  see  evolving  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  voting  representations  is  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  sort  of  "Catch  22"  argu- 
ment. They  say  on  the  one  hand  that  if 
we  want  representation  for  the,  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  then  let  us 
make  the  District  a  State. 

This  is  an  impossible  situation.  I  know 
many  of  the  people  that  proposed  that 
the  District  be  made  a  State  would  be 
the  very  first  ones  to  say  we  have  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  Fed- 
eral establisliment  here.  This  was  the 
very  reason  that  Congress  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  a  provision  for  a  Federal 
District,  because  it  had  been  hounded 
out  of  the  City  of  Pliiladelphia  by  unruly 
citizens  and  a  State  government  imwill- 
ing  to  do  anjrthing  about  the  situation. 
When  they  drafted  the  Constitution 
they  made  sui'e  that  was  not  going  to 
happen  again. 

At  the  same  time,  much  has  been  made 
of  tlie  profile  of  the  city.  The  very 
architectural  profile  of  this  city  is  re- 
tained in  order  that  the  beauty  of  the 
monuments,  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House,  the  great  Mall,  and  all  such 
structures  will  stand  out,  not  for  the 
suburbanites  to  enjoy  or  the  people  of 
the  Inner  city  to  enjoy,  but  for  all 
American  citizens  to  enjoy.  If  we  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  a  State, 
then  we  could  have  glue  factories,  we 
could  have  high-rise  buildings,  we 
could  have  the  entire  ph.vsical  structure 
of  this  city  changed  and  Congress  would 
not  have  a  thing  to  say  about  it,  be- 
cause every  State  Is  equal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  say  that.  Indeed,  if  we  give  this 
representation  to  the  city,  then  the  citi- 
zens of  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
other  territories  are  going  to  demand 
the  same.  Tliis  Is  not  the  case  at  all,  for 
these  places  are  not  discussed  in  the 
Constitution  in  the  same  manner.  Thev 


are  not  singled  out,  and  are  not  in  a 
parallel  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Cludrman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  other 
places  are  simply  not  glvoi  such  impor- 
tance in  the  Constituticm.  lliey  are  sim- 
ply not  of  the  same  status,  as  in  the  case 
of  Puerto  Rico  which  a  few  years  ago 
had  a  very  active  States  Rights  Party 
and  decided  by  its  own  election  that  it 
did  not  want  statehood  and  wanted  to 
continue  commonwealth  status.  We  do 
not  find  the  Puerto  Ricans  asking  for 
State  representation  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House,  because  they  know  this 
is  not  what  is  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, even  though  the  District  may 
be  asking  this. 

Further,  opponents  have  also  argued 
that  article  V  of  the  Constitution  means 
non-State  representation  in  the  Senate 
would  distort  the  States  suffrage  by  giv- 
ing the  same  right  to  a  n<m-State.  This 
argument  was  ccmvincinc^  refuted  at 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
by  a  constitutional  scholar  who  argued 
that  the  phrase  does  not  say  equal  to 
another  State  but  simply  means  each 
entity  must  have  equal  representation. 
Voting  representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  not  change  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  is  a 
living,  dynamic  document.  To  amend  it 
in  this  manner  will  in  no  way  jeopardize 
the  great  foundations  of  our  political 
system.  On  the  contrary,  this  amend- 
ment gives  further  strength  to  the  very 
principles  of  representative  democracy  of 
our  Founding  Fathers.  I  urge  the  House 
to  approve  House  Joint  Resolution  280  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton)  . 
Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial^ 
pnd  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  diligent  efforts  in  bringing  to 
the  House  a  proposal  to  accomplish  the 
desirable  results  of  allowing  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  joint  resolution. 

Altliough  my  committee  assigtmient 
has  since  changed,  I  was  a  member  of 
tlie  Judiciary  Committee  when  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  reported,  and  I  would 
urge  members  to  refer  to  the  separate 
\'iews  which  Congressmen  Hungate,  But- 
ler, Hyde.  Kindness,  and  I  filed  In  the 
conmiittee  report.  In  those  views,  we 
urged  the  committee  to  give  considera- 
tion to  a  statutory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  voting  representation  In  Con- 
gress for  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  agi-ee  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  residents  of  tlie  District  to  have  vot- 
ing representation,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  the  best  means  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
Constitutional  amendments  should  be  re- 
sorted to  only  when  the  normal  processes 
of  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  ac- 
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tlon  cannot  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

The  experience  of  many  of  the  States- 
Including  my  own  State  of  Arkansas — 
has  clearly  shown  the  difficulties  which 
arise  when  a  Constitution  is  written  In 
lenns  too  restrictive,  and  often  dealing 
with  subjects  which  should  be  covered 
by  legislation.  We  should  be  careful  to 
make  sure  that  this  tendency  does  not 
develop  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  believe  that  normal  legislative  proc- 
esses can  be  used  to  assure  voting  rep- 
resentaUon  to  EWstrlct  residents.  There 
are  at  least  two  ways  this  can  be  done. 
One  alternative  Is  to  redraw  the  Dis- 
trict lines  to  include  only  a  Federal  en- 
clave and  to  retrocede  the  residential 
areas  of  the  city  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. The  objection  to  this  proposal  Is 
that  a  total  retrocession  would  jeopard- 
ize the  unique  qualities  of  Washington  as 
a  Federal  city. 

There  Is  a  second  alternative,  which  to 
me  seems  a  better  solution.  That  Is  to 
retrocede  to  Maryland  not  all  of  the 
powers  of  "exclusive  legislation"  which 
the  Constitution  grants  to  Congress  but 
to  make  a  specific  retrocession  of  the 
right  of  District  residents  to  vote  in 
Maryland  Federal  elections.  In  other 
words,  for  the  purposes  of  voting  in  con- 
gressional elections,  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  considered  to  be  residents 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  District  resi- 
dents voted  in  the  Maryland  elections  of 
1800.  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  forbid  them  from  doing  so 
now.  The  governing  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  rather  complex,  and  I 
would  not  go  further  Into  them  here. 
They  are  set  out  In  my  separate  views 
to  the  committee  report. 

The  Important  point  is  that  we  do  not 
need  this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  District  residents  voting 
representation.  In  my  view,  there  Is  a 
better  means  of  accomplishing  the  desir- 
able result  of  allowing  District  residents 
a  vote  In  Federal  elections,  and  therefore 

1  urge  the  defeat  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  our  colleague 
(Mr.  Thornton).  I  certainly  agree  that 
we  ought  to  explore  the  statute  approach. 

I  agree  definitely  that  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  American 
citizens  who  pay  taxes  and  who  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  representation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  can 
In  turn  represent  them  with  full  voting 
privileges.  Of  course,  we  have  the  prece- 
dent of  the  29th  Congress  which  on  July 
8.  1846,  by  act  of  Congress  ceded  back 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  that  portion  of 
Virginia  which  was  within  the  District 
and  is  today  the  city  of  Alexandria  and 
Arlington  County.  They  are  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  have 
been  since  this  act  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Therefore,  I  definitely  support  that  ap- 
proach rather  than  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
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in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280 
to  provide  representation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  Congress.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  a  similar  bDl. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Con.stitutlonal  Rights  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  chaired  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards),  argues  eloquently 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  calling  for 
the  representation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  Congress  as  another  step 
toward  the  attainment  of  universal 
suffrage. 

I  agree  with  the  subcommittee  that  an 
area  with  a  population  of  over  750.000 
residents,  who  pay  Federal  and  local 
taxes  and  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
should  have  the  power  to  participate  In 
the  Nation's  decisionmaking  process. 

The  residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  gradually  achieved  partial  repre- 
sentation and  participatory  rights,  be- 
ginning in  1961  when  the  District  citi- 
zens were  given  the  right  to  vote  In  Presi- 
dential election.s.  This  was  further  ex- 
panded in  1970  when  District  of  Colum- 
bia residents  elected  their  first  non- 
voting Delegate  to  Congress.  Three  years 
later,  they  were  granted  local  home  rule. 
But  this  still  falls  short  of  Including 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  full  partici- 
pation in  the  democratic  process.  It  Is 
only  fitting,  then,  that  the  congressional 
representation  formula  be  extended  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this  Bicen- 
tennial Congress,  it  Is  a  genuine  re- 
afHrmation  of  our  commitment  to  the 
democratic  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280, 
which  will  ennble  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  represented 
In  the  bodies  that  not  only  govern  the 
fate  of  our  country,  but  of  their  very 
lives  as  well. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  In  public 
life,  I  have  fought  for  the  full  enfran- 
chisement of  as  many  of  our  citizens  as 
possible.  Enfranchisement,  not  just  in 
voting,  but  in  the  fullest  possible  partici- 
pation in  the  political  system.  And  con- 
trary to  what  we  learned  in  high  school 
about  electoral  system,  we  have  found 
that  we  must  fight  to  enjoy  that  partici- 
pation, that  our  constitutionally  man- 
dated rights  have  not  been  easy  to  come 
by. 

And  now  we  are  faced  with  another 
battle— to  allow  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  help  decide  its  own  fate.  We  call 
It  a  Federal  City,  we  might  as  well  call 
It  a  colony.  Each  Monday,  our  calendars 
read  "District  Day,"  and  yet  there  is  not 
one  official  resident  of  the  District  who 
decides  the  Issues  that  will  be  passed 
along  as  policy  governing  the  lives  of  the 
700,000  people  who  make  Washington 
their  home. 

And  who  are  those  people?  Many  of 
them  are  poor  and  black,  and  have  nev- 
er had  options  as  to  how  they  lived  their 
lives,  and  they  have  always  been  the 
stepchildren  of  our  Government.  And 
for  years  the  people  with  power,  the  peo- 
ple who  work  for  this  Government,  have 
fled  this  city  at  the  end  of  the  day,  grate- 
ful that  they  had  the  option  ♦o  leave 
what  they  considered  an  unsafe  and  un- 
lovely place,  But  that  has  changed.  Peo- 


ple are  returning  to  the  city,  new  areas 
are  being  restored,  there  has  been  a  ren- 
aissance of  culture,  many  superb  res- 
taurants have  opened,  Washington  is  be- 
coming a  vital  and  cosmopolitan  place  to 
live. 

But,  although  Its  citizens  have  been 
given  a  modicum  of  home  nile,  they  still 
have  few  options  about  the  way  their 
lives  are  governed.  And  it  Is  time  an  end 
was  put  to  that.  It  seems  absurd  to  think 
that  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion meant  to  disenfranchise  the  people 
living  in  the  NaUon's  Capital.  I  doul? 
they  were  prescient  enough  to  see  that 
the  land  on  which  Washington  was  built 
would  be  ceded  not  by  one,  but  two. 
States,  and  therefore  would  be  a  "state- 
less" city. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill,  as  it 
stands,  will  have  difficulty  in  the  Sen- 
ate, because  the  other  House  is  wary  of 
adding  new  Members  that  do  not  repre- 
sent a  "true"  State.  That  kind  of  think- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  Is  antithetical  to  every- 
thing this  country  Is  supposed  to  stand 
for.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  not 
been  given  the  power  to  govern  Itself,  but 
it  must,  at  least,  have  as  full  a  voice  in 
this  Government  as  possible. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ha\'^ 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fui-- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcp- 
re!,entatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amcricn 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  la  propoeed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  th" 
legislatures  of  three-foxu-ths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  .  r 
Ks  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  government  of  the 
TTnlted  States  shall  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If  It 
were  a  State.  Each  Senator  or  Representative 
so  elected,  shall  be  an  inhablUnt  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  shall  possess  the  same  qualifications 
as  to  age  and  citizenship  and  have  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  as  a  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  from  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  iu  the 
representation  of  the  District  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
people  of  the  District  shall  flu  such  vacancies 
by  election. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect 
on  the  provision  made  In  the  twenty-third 
article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
for  determining  the  number  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed 
for  the  District.  Kach  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator from  the  District  shall  be  entitled  to 
p.artlclpate  in  the  clux3slng  of  the  President 
or  Vice  President  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Senate  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  as  if  the  District  were  a  State. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.". 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  (audnnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reBda- 
tion  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
Record  and  (K>en  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIBMAM.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g^itlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Coounittee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa.  CSialrman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  ctmsidera- 
tion  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  280) 
to  smiend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  EMstrtct  of  Cdimi- 
bia  In  the  Congress,  had  come  to  no  res- 
olution thereon. 


REPORT  SETTING  FORTH  ACTION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  SPE- 
CIALTY STEEL  IMPORTS— MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESH^aiT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-409) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
resul  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Ccunmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnit.ed  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  303(b)  (1) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  enclosed  Is  a 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the 
acticm  I  am  taking  on  si>eclalty  steel  Im- 
ports pursuant  to  section  203(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Obralo  R.  Foro. 
The  Whits  Hoitsx,  March  16,  1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  In  addition  to  the 
committees  to  which  the  r^iwrt  of  the 
Select  c:k>mmlttee  Intelligence  was  re- 
ferred on  Fdsruary  16.  1976,  the  Chair, 
pursuant  to  his  authority  under  clause  5, 
rule  X,  has  referred  the  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  study  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee  under  the 
same  restrictions  and  conditions  as  those 
stated  in  the  Chair's  announcenent  con- 
tained on  page  3158  of  the  Record  of 
February  16, 1976. 


ELECTTRONIC  STUN  GUN  TERROR- 
IZES ELDERLY  COUPLE  BEFORE 
THEY  ARE  MURDERED 

(Mr.  COUGHUN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiiES 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  great  alarm  that  I  must  again  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attoatlm  the  tragic 
abuse  of  a  frightening  weapon,  the  Taser 
electric  stun  gun.  which  was  Just  used  In 
CXXn 114— Part  e 


the  brutal  murder  of  an  elderly  couple  In 
suburban  Philadelphia. 

nils  torture  derioe— IronicaUy  mar- 
keted to  protect  Innocent  dtiaens  from 
criminals — Is  Increasingly  bting  used  by 
crtmtnals  to  terrorize  their  victims. 

nils  most  recent  example  of  tlM 
Tteer's  contribution  to  crime  involves 
the  senseless  murder  of  a  77-year-oId 
couple  who  lived  in  Langhome,  Pa.  Ac- 
cording to  law  enf orconent  olBclals  In- 
vestigating this  March  14  tragedy,  the 
victims  apparently  were  terrorized  by  the 
stun  gun  and  then  wantonly  shot  with 
c(mventlonal  weapons.  At  this  point, 
moreover,  the  possibility  remains  that 
the  electric  gun.  Itself,  causally  contrib- 
uted to  the  couple's  death. 

The  documented  evidence  of  the 
Taser's  abuse  continues  to  mount,  yet 
this  Orwellian  device  still  remains  out- 
side of  all  existing  Federal  sanctions. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  to  ban  the 
public  sale  of  Taser-like  weapons.  I  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  swift,  ddSnitive 
Federal  restrictions  on  this  Instrument. 
Similar  efforts  by  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  in  addition  to  investi- 
gations by  various  Federal  agencies,  at- 
test to  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

The  most  significant  action  relating  to 
the  stim  gim  was  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's unanimous  approval  of  Con- 
gTessw(»nan  Holtzman's  amendmoit  to 
HJl.  11193  to  classify  Taser-like  weapons 
as  destructive  devices.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, the  Holttoian  provision  must  await 
the  further  consideration  of  HJl.  11193 
in  the  subconunittee. 

I.  therefore,  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
to  relay  their  convictions  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  out  the  Holtzman 
provision  on  the  Taser  as  a  separate  bilL 

I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record  articles 
by  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Reporter  Thom- 
as J.  Gibbons,  Jr..  and  the  United  Press 
International,  published  last  night.  These 
shocking  accounts  underscore  the  neces- 
sity oi  immediate  congressional  action  to 
ban  the  Taser's  public  sale : 
[Rom   the  Philadelphia  Evening   BuUetln. 

Mar.  16. 1976] 

Stcn  Qxtn  TJsxd  uf  a  Killings — Couple  Tbkn 

Shot  on  Bucks  Fauc 

(By  TbomaB  J.  Ofbbons,  Jr.) 

An  elderly  couple  apparently  were  shocked 
with  electronic  stun  guns  yesterday  before 
being  shot  to  death  in  their  I^anghorne  f  arm- 
hoTise  In  Bucks  Coimty. 

It  was  the  second  multiple  miirder  this 
weekend  in  Bucks  C!ounty,  but  authorities 
said  there  appeared  to  be  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  Incidents. 

Edward  and  Marguertta  Vogenberger,  both 
77.  were  shot  In  the  head  with  bullets  In  an 
apparent  robbery  attempt,  according  to  Mld- 
dletown  Township  Police  Chief  Howard  C. 
Shook. 

The  Vogenbergers'  14-acre  truck  farm  at 
222  N.  Qreen  st.,  Langhome  borough,  Is  about 
five  miles  from  the  Abt  family  home  In 
Tlpevoee  where  stz  persons  were  foimd  shot 
to  death  TMday  night. 

NO  LINK  FOUND 

Bucks  Coimty  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Dale  Belchley  said  there  was  "^o  ^>parent 
relation  whatever  between  the  two  homicide 
scenes." 

Chief  Shook  said  police  foimd  the  bodies 
after  receiving  an  anonymous  pbone  eaU 
about  6  PM.  yesterday  from  a  man  wlio 
refnred  to  Oreen  St.  and  said:   "If  you're 


KMklng  for  something,  check  an  old  farm- 
house." 

Sluxdc  aald  police  ciiecined  the  Vogenbcvger 
taooae.  ^rtileta  la  the  only  tanntaouM  on  the 
street,  but  no  one  answered  the  door. 

"We  thought  no  one  was  home,  so  we  were 
going  to  leave  xmtU  we  looked  in  the  win- 
dow and  saw  the  bodies."  he  ssid.  "We  had 
no  idea  when  we  went  there  of  what  we  were 
looking  for." 

Chief  Shook  said  dart  gun  barbs  were 
found  tn  the  clothing  of  the  victims.  The 
"stun  gun."  is  a  battery-jxnrezed  weapon 
which  discharges  two  darts  that  produce  a 
50,000-volt  shock. 

Shook  said  Mrs.  Vogenberger  had  a  dart 
stuck  In  her  clothing  under  the  left  breast 
and  another  on  the  left  leg.  Her  husband  had 
two  darts  stuck  In  the  clothing  on  his  back. 
Two  of  the  flshhook-slsed  darts  are  shot 
Into  each  victim  to  make  a  positive  and 
negative  electrical  connection. 

SHOT  or   HXAO 

Shook  said  Mrs.  Vogaiberger  bad  tieen  shot 
once  In  the  top  of  tlie  head  with  a  bullet  of 
undetermined  caliber,  and  her  hxisband  was 
shot  once  In  the  side  of  the  head  above  the 
left  ear. 

"We  feel  that  the  stun  gun  was  used  Just 
to  terrorize  the  people."  Shook  said.  "How- 
ever, due  to  their  age  and  the  voltage  It  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  their 
deaths." 

The  stun  guns  went  on  the  market  last 
year  under  the  brand  name  of  "Taser  Public 
Defender." 

Shaped  like  a  long  flashlight  with  two  darts 
stuck  In  the  end.  the  device  Increasing^  has 
been  used  by  criminals.  The  gun  was  used 
In  January  to  terrorize  a  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  couple  during  a  robbery. 

Shook  said  no  wet^xms  were  fonnd.  which 
ruled  out  the  posslblUty  of  a  murder-eulclde. 

He  ssdd  the  upstairs  of  the  fannhoase  had 
been  "ransacked  tremendously.  The  burgers 
were  looking  for  something.  If  not  moaey,  I 
don't  know  what  It  was.  The  upstairs  was 
turned  upside  down." 

Shook  said  there  was  no  sign  of  forced 
entry.  He  theorized  that  the  eoople  kept  the 
doors  unlocked  In  the  rural  area. 

GKKW  "BEST  OOKN** 

CSeorge  T.  Strouse,  deputy  county  coroner, 
said  deaths  were  caused  by  buUet  wounds 
of  the  head.  The  bodies  were  lemoved  tram 
the  first  floor  of  the  2Vi  story  brick  farm- 
house to  St.  Mary^  hospital  last  nlg^t. 

The  Vogenbergers  grew  green  beans,  rfau- 
barb.  squash,  tomatoes,  peppers,  strawberries 
and  "the  best  com  In  an  of  Bucks  County," 
said  Mrs.  James  Hudson.  65,  a  neighbor  who 
lives  on  N.  Oreen  St. 

"We've  known  them  for  S8  years.  They've 
farmed  there  over  M  yean."  she  said. 

"He  was  our  »wnirm«Ti  years  ago,"  Mrs. 
Hudson  said.  "Why  Margucrtta  could  even 
run  the  plow.  She'd  always  helped  In  the 
farming.  Everybody  In  lAnghome  knows  the 
Vogenbergers.  I'm  nvmib.  I  feel  sort  of  cold, 
like  this  couldn't  be  happening  In  Lang- 
home." 

The  couple  belonged  to  Lan^iome 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Langhome  His- 
torical Society.  Vogenberger  was  a  camera 
fan  and  showed  slides  at  historical  society 
meetings. 

Neighbors  said  the  couple  had  no  children 
and  few  visitors  except  for  the  summer  when 
they  operated  a  store  on  the  property. 

One  neighbor  aald  Vogenberger  had  a  gun. 

"He  used  to  shoot  above  the  trees  to  keep 
the  crows  away  from  the  betrlea.  He  was  a 
tough  man.  If  he  caught  anybody  coming  In 
they  would  have  a  big  fight  on  their  hands," 
the  nel^bor  said. 

Paul  D^,  ai,  also  of  N.  Otoeen  St.,  said 
he  had  a  party  Saturday  night  "and  we  were 
going  here  untU  7  in  the  nxMmlng  and  we 
didn't  hear  anything  suspicious. 
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"I'm  going  to  start  sleeping  with  a  shot- 
gun,"  he  said. 

One  neighbor  reported  a  "suspicious"  car 
parked  on  narrow   Ohreen   St.   on  Saturday 

ntght. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar   15,  1976) 
Shock  Qxm  Used  by  Killers  or  2 

Langhorme,  Pa. — A  dart  gun  that  produces 
electrical  ahock  was  used  In  the  slaying  and 
robbery  of  an  elderly  couple  who  were  found 
dead  In  their  farmhouse,  police  said  today. 

The  couple,  Edward  and  Margarita  Vogen- 
berger,  both  77,  were  found  apparently  shot 
to  death  Sunday.  The  site  Is  about  five  mile.s 
from  where  six  persons  were  shot  to  death 
Friday  night  at  a  home  In  Trevose,  Pa. 

But  police  said  they  did  not  thlnlc  the  In- 
cidents were  related.  They  said  robbery  ap- 
peared to  be  the  motive  In  the  second  mul- 
tiple slaying. 

Mlddletown  Township  Police  Chief  Howard 
C.  Shook  said  he  was  waiting  for  the  results 
of  an  autopsy,  expected  late  this  afternoon. 
to  determine  what  caliber  gun  was  used  In 
the  shooting  of  the  Vogenberger  and  also  to 
determine  the  Involvement  of  the  dart  gun. 

Police  said  the  victims  had  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  head.  Shook  said  darts  from 
the  dart  gun  were  also  found  In  the  bodies. 

The  discovery  came  about  48  hours  after 
the  bodies  of  Ave  members  of  the  John  Abt 
family  and  a  family  friend  were  found  shot 
to  death  In  their  home  in  a  residential  sec- 
tion of  Trevose. 

lABt  Jan.  8  in  nefU-by  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.,  a  couple  in  Whltpaln  Township  was 
bound  and  terrorized  by  four  men  using  the 
electrical  shocking  device  to  force  them  to 
tell  where  valuables  were  kept  in  the  hou.se. 

The  bandits  fled  with  a  large  amount  of 
Jewelry,  cash  and  a  number  of  Kun.s  and  al.so 
took  a  car  of  one  of  the  v'.;tiiu<.  vni()i  wa.s 
later  found  abandoned. 


PALM     OIL— A     THREAT     TO     CON- 
SUMER  HEALTH 

I  Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  Kiveii  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  earlier 
address  to  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
I  have  pointed  out  the  costly  impact  that 
palm  oil  Imports  are  having  on  American 
agriculture  and  the  oilseed  industry  of 
our  Nation.  I  have  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  foreign 
palm  oil  is  being  produced  with  the  help 
of  loans  backed  by  the  United  States 
through  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Envelopment  Agency. 

The  adverse  financial  implications  are 
simple  and  can  be  readily  understood 
However,  one  fact  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  consiimers  of  America  probably 
do  not  know  is  that  palm  oil  used  as  a 
vegetable  oil  in  the  human  diet  may  be 
dangerous  to  human  healtli.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  well  aware  that  hiijhly 
saturated  fats  and  oils  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  a  cause  of  art*'!  ic>scleio.-%Ls 
and.  thus,  should  be  avoided. 

Consumers  have  come  to  equate  ani- 
mal fats  as  highly  saturated  and  vetjeta- 
ble  oils  as  highly  unsaturated.  Because 
of  the  selection  of  vegetable  oils  by 
housewives,  the  American  oilseed  indus- 
try has  grown  greatly  in  recent  yeai-s 
while  the  use  of  lard  has  dropped  to  al- 
most nil  during  the  same  period.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  most  consumers  will 
be  .surprised  to  leani   that  palm  oil  Is 


actually  considerably  more  saturated 
than  hog  lard. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  on  fats  and 
oils  published  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture shows  that  palm  oil  contains 
45  percent  saturated  fatty  acids,  while 
lard  contains  only  38  percent.  Much  low- 
er levels  of  saturated  fatty  acids  are 
present  in  soybean  oil — 15  percent,  sun- 
flower oil — 12  percent,  cottonseed  oil — 25 
percent  and  peanut  oil — 18  percent. 

Because  of  its  lower  price,  more  and 
more  palm  oil  ls  being  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cooking  oils  and  shortening. 
In  1970,  only  1.6  percent  of  the  oil  used 
in  the  production  of  shortening  and  mar- 
garine was  of  palm  oil  origin.  However, 
in  1975,  in  excess  of  11.3  percent  of  the 
oil  used  in  producing  shortening  and 
martjarine  was  compased  of  the  highly 
saturated  imported  oil.  As  a  result, 
American  consumers  are  buying  vegeta- 
ble oil  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  getting  a  pioduct  low  in  saturated 
fats;  but  U  the  product  contains  palm 
oil,  tliey  are  actually  getting  a  product 
more  saturated  than  lard. 

I  propose.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  prod- 
ucts containing  palm  oil  should  bear  a 
label  signifying  that  they  contain  palm 
oil — a  highly  saturated  dietary  oil.  Al- 
though such  labeling  will  not  prevent 
palm  oil  imports,  it  will  at  least  allow 
American  consumers  to  know  what  oil 
they  are  buying.  It  will  also  permit  con- 
sumers the  chance  to  purchase  domesti- 
cally produced  vegetable  oils  which  are 
more  beneficial  to  their  health. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  (Mr.  Mathis*  has 
annoimced  that  hearings  will  be  held  on 
the  palm  oil  import  situation  on  March 
18,  1976,  in  his  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds 
and  Rice.  I  am  sure  that  testimony  will 
be  received  which  will  further  show  that 
palm  oil  imports  pose  a  threat  to  the 
health  of  consimiers  and  to  the  economic 
stability  of  American  agriculture.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  attend  these  hearings 
and  learn  of  the  problem  palm  oil  Im- 
ports are  causing  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  that  an  examination  to  the 
palm  oil  import  situation  will  lead  my 
colleagues  to  agree  that  strong  health 
controls  and  food  labeling  requirements 
are  needed  to  protect  American  consum- 
ers and  American  agriculture. 


VETERANS  BENEFITS 

"Mr  BURKE  of  Massacluiselts  asked 
and  was  t;iven  ptrmi.ssion  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  reinark.s.  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ' 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mi'ssachusotts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  May  of  this  year.  3.7  million 
veteran.s  will  lose  their  entitlement  to 
educational  benefits  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  10-year  delimitating  period.  Many 
of  the.se  3.7  million  dedicated  American 
citi/.ens  entered  military  .service  follow- 
ing the  Korean  war  and  preceding  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  was  not  until  1966 
that  any  benefits  were  granted  to  assist 
these  peacetime  veteraiis. 

Of  the  3.7  million  who  will  be  cut  from 
educational  benefits  on  May  31.  1976, 
480,000  are  currently  enrolled  in  full  and 
part-time  erlucational  programs.  Many 


of  these  veterans  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue with  their  educaticHi  without  GI 
bill  assistance.  They  will  be  forced  to 
drop  out  of  school  halfway  through  their 
program.  It  will  be  an  awful  waste  if 
these  veterans  cannot  complete  that 
which  they  have  started.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents  who  expresses  the  feelings 
of  thousands  of  American  veterans. 

Dear  Congressman  Burke:  I  am  a  veteran 
attending  Jvinlor  College  evenings  and  work- 
ing days.  I  have  completed  six  months  of 
schooling  with  financial  assistance  from  the 
Veterans  Administration.  I  know  my  educa- 
tion would  be  Impossible  without  this  gov- 
ernment aid.  for  I  am  the  father  of  four  chU- 
dren  and  have  monetary  responsibilities  at 
home. 

Recently  I  heard  that  the  educational  pro- 
gram for  Veterans  will  be  cancelled  In  May 
or  this  year.  If  this  Is  true,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  students  like  myself  who  are  trying 
to  better  themselves?  Without  financial  as- 
sistance, many  veterans  will  be  unable  to 
complete  their  higher  education. 

Do  you  thltvk  this  Is  fair  to  men  who  have 
voluntarily  served  in  the  armed  forces? 

Several  bills  pending  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  would  serve  to 
remedy  this  situation.  Bills  have  been  in- 
troduced and  cosponsored  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  extend  educational  benefits 
or  at  the  very  least,  to  allow  those  vet- 
erans currently  enrolled  to  complete 
their  educational  program.  I  have  my- 
self introduced  H.R.  11973  to  repeal  the 
10-year  delimitating  period. 

In  establishing  GI  bill  benefits.  Con- 
gress stated  that: 

The  educational  program  was  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  (1)  extending  the  benefits  of  higher 
education  to  qualified  persons  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  such  au  educa- 
tion, (2)  providing  vocational  readjustment 
and  restoring  loet  educational  opportunities 
to  those  service  men  and  women  whose  con- 
cerns have  been  Interrupted  or  Impeded  by 
rea.son  of  active  duty  after  January  1,  19.55, 
and  ( 3 )  aiding  such  persons  in  attaining  the 
vocational  and  educational  status  which  they 
might  normally  have  aspired  to  had  they  not 
served  their  country. 

Originally  8  years  was  felt  to  be  an 
adequate  length  of  time  for  veterans  to 
complete  educational  training.  The  de- 
limitating period  was  then  extended  to 
10  years  in  1974,  as  Congress  and  the 
President  felt  that  inadequate  benefit 
levels  had  prevented  many  veterans  from 
taking  advantage  of  GI  bill  benefits.  The 
original  GI  bill  granted  only  $100  per 
month  educational  benefits  to  veterans. 
It  was  not  until  1974,  under  Public  Law 
93-508,  that  benefits  rose  to  an  adequate 
level  of  $270  per  month.  Yet  while  GI 
educational  benefits  have  increased  35 
percent  since  1970,  tliis  has  been  accom- 
panied by  higher  education  tuition  In- 
creases of  45  percent  for  public  schools 
and  48  percent  for  private  schools  in  the 
last  6  years.  Tlitii;  veterans  who  held  off 
getting  an  education  hoping  to  save 
enough  money  to  supplement  an  inade- 
quate GI  bill  are  now  finding  that  they 
have  run  out  of  allotted  time. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  extendint; 
benefits  to  the  3.7  million  Americans  who 
will  be  deprived  of  their  educational  op- 
portimitles  in  just  2  short  months.  We 
r;'ii  make  no  better  inve.stment  in  our 
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Nation  than  In  the  education  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women.  Ther  bave  earned 
their  education  assistance  by  their  aenr- 
ice  to  this  country.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  tbe  Vetenuis'  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  promptly  consider 
this  important  issue. 


LET  THE  SURFACE  MININO  BILL  DIE 
IN  THE  RULES  COMMl'lTKU 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  1975.  this  House  passed  HM. 
25.  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1975.  The  following 
May  7  the  House  agreed  to  tiie  conference 
report  on  HM.  25.  On  May  20,  President 
Ford  vetoed  this  bill  and  on  June  10,  the 
House  sustained  the  Preoident's  veto  on 
that  legislation. 

The  President  cited  loss  of  Jobs;  higher 
cost  of  manufactured  goods  and  higher 
electric  bills  for  consumers;  increased 
dependency  on  foreign  oH;  and  an  un- 
necessary reduction  in  coal  production, 
when  increases  in  this  vital  domestic 
energy  resource  are  needed  more  than 
ever,  as  reasons  for  his  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  action  of  this 
Congress  to  reject  this  legislation  in  the 
first  session,  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
proposing  that  we  again  march  up  the 
hill  and  down  again  on  this  bill.  This 
time,  however,  they  have  put  new  cloth 
on  the  bill  to  disgtiise  it.  given  it  a  new 
number  HR.  9725,  and  a  new  title,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  cooperation  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
surfsu;e  coal  mining  operations,  and  the 
acquisition  and  recIamaUoa  of  aban- 
doned mines. 

Regardless  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  bill's 
proponents  to  call  it  a  new^piece  of  leg- 
islation, it  is  the  same  old  bin  and  it  has 
the  same  old  problems  that  the  old  bUl 
possessed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  this  House  took 
stock  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped an  energy  policy,  and  especially 
a  national  ooal  poUcy.  I  will  agree  we 
have  struggled  mlighti^  with  the  problem 
and  passed  legislation  that  alleges  to  es- 
tablish energy  and  conservation  policies, 
but  in  reality  we  have  really  failed  at  our 
job. 

How  can  we  claim  an  energy-conserva- 
tion policy  when  we  are  using  more  gaso- 
line this  year  in  our  automobiles  than  we 
used  last  year,  or  when  we  are  importing 
more  foreign  oil  than  we  did  last  year,  or 
when  we  are  still  using  expensive  oil 
and  gas  to  develop  electric  power  and  are 
delaying  a  shift  hi  the  elecMc  industry  to 
our  most  abundant  energy,  coal?  Coal 
production  for  all  purposes  has  virtually 
stood  still  under  this  Congress.  The  bill 
H.R.  9725  will  reduce  coal  production, 
when  we  need  to  double  it  HJt.  9725. 
like  its  predecessor,  is  at  odds  with  the 
requirement  to  increase  coal  production. 
The  bill  should  die  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  we  should  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  establishing  a  realistic  na- 
tional coal  policy. 


In  (urder  that  you  mie^t  get  another's 
appreciatton  of  our  lack  of  an  oiergy 
poUor  and  especially  a  national  coal 
policy.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  main 
editorial  in  Saturday's.  March  13.  197«, 
edition  of  The  Washington  Post,  a 
newspaper  I  do  not  often  quote,  but  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  consider  as  their 
bible  on  many  issues.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  13,  1976] 

COiUh    On.    ASS    Pefco 

In  this  coxmtry'B  slow  progress  toward  a 
national  fuel  policy,  nothing  Is  ever  as  simple 
as  It  first  seems.  For  example,  one  obvlouB 
way  to  save  oU  to  switch  the  electric  utilities 
to  coal.  The  utUltles  have  good  reason  to 
welcome  the  change,  since  oU  now  costs  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  coal.  But.  curloiisly. 
coal  consumption  has  hardly  risen  at  all  since 
1973,  when  oil  prices  shot  up  and  the  Arabs 
Imposed  their  embargo.  Coal  stlU  generates 
a  Uttle  less  than  half  of  the  nation's  tiec- 
trlcity.  Just  as  It  did  three  years  ago.  Why  Is 
the  turn  toward  coal  so  slow? 

For  an  answer,  consider  the  troubles  of 
the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  here  in 
Washington.  Last  July  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  ordered  It  to  switch  Its  big 
new  Morgantown  plant  In  southern  Mary- 
land entirely  to  coal.  But  In  August  It  had 
to  switch  Its  Bennlng  plant  here  in  the  city 
from  coal  to  oil,  when  a  Judge  fined  It  $6800 
for  air  pollution  violations.  The  switch  at 
Morgantown  threatened  severe  financial  dam- 
age to  another  company.  Steuart  Petroleum, 
which  had  laid  out  $12.5  million  for  oil  pipe- 
lines to  serve  Pepoo  plants.  The  switch  at 
Bennlng  killed  the  little  15-mlle  raUroad 
that  had  been  delivering  its  ooal. 

Pepco  has  managed  to  Increase  its  use  of 
coal  over  the  past  year — which,  IncldentaUy. 
Is  why  the  fuel  adjustment  charge  on  Its  cus- 
tomers' bills  is  down  a  little.  But  the  fuel 
mixture  at  Morgantown  Is  stiU  only  60  per 
cent  coal;  the  rest  continues  to  be  oU.  Tbe 
reason  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  environ- 
mental laws.  The  only  way  to  bring  ooal  In  to 
Morgantown  is  over  a  decrepit  branch  line  of 
the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  BallrofKl.  At  first 
Pepoo  couldn't  get  adequate  deliveries  be- 
cause the  Penn  Central  didn't  bave  enoiigh 
cars  to  carry  the  coal.  In  req>onse.  Pepoo 
spent  $4  million  for  160  hopper  cars  of  Its 
own.  Now,  Pepco  says,  the  cars  are  being  eaten 
up  by  the  bad  tracks.  Twelve  of  the  cars 
have  been  totally  destroyed  in  various  wrecks 
and  derailments,  and  another  44  are  out  of 
service  for  repairs.  Even  when  the  trains  stay 
on  the  track,  the  ^eed  Umlt  on  much  of  tbe 
line  Is  5  nUIes  per  hour. 

Pepco  has  notified  the  FEA.  tbe  VS.  RaU- 
way  Association  and  the  Penn  Central  that 
it  needs  expanded  rail  capacity  to  bring  Mor- 
gantown up  to  full  reliance  on  ooal.  But  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  imminent  pros- 
pect of  improvement.  The  rail  line  is.  of 
course,  part  of  the  massive  reorganization  of 
the  northeastern  railroads  that  begins  next 
month. 

At  the  Bennlng  plant,  true  enough,  Pepco 
could  have  continued  to  bum  coal  If  It  had 
installed  antl-pollutlon  gear  to  clean  up  the 
Emoke.  But  that  equipment  Is  expensive.  Ben- 
nlng Is  the  oldest  plant  In  the  Pepco  system, 
and  Is  now  operated  only  in  peak  periods. 
P^>co  1b  In  the  embarrassing  position  of  hav- 
ing grossly  overestimated  the  growth  of  Its 
sales,  and  has  built  substantially  more  gen- 
erating capacity  than  It  needs.  That  leaves 
It  with  neither  the  money  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  make  expensive  changes  In  an  obso- 
lescent plant  to  keep  it  on  coal. 

From  the  utUlties'  point  of  view,  here  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  continuing  un- 
certainty over  environmental  standards  con- 
stitutes a  major  hazard.  The  standards  are 
complex,  they  are  controversial,  and  some- 
times they  are  changed.  Many  utilities  say 


that  they  are  fearful  of  embarking  on  long 
and  costly  conversions  of  their  oU-bumlng 
plants,  only  to  find  when  the  Job  Is  finished 
that  local  ponutlon  rules  have  been  revised 
In  Ute  meantime. 

Present  law  requires  power  plants  to  burn 
coal  when  they  axe  equipped  for  tt.  But  much 
broader  legldatlon  Is  under  consldieiatlon  in 
the  Senate.  Bens.  Jennings  Bandolph.  Henry 
Jackson  and  Warren  Magnusoo.  respectively 
the  chairmen  of  the  Public  Works,  Interior 
and  Commerce  Committees,  have  intzoduced 
for  discussion  a  bill  that  would  force  nearly 
all  power  plants — not  only  tbe  utUiUea.  but 
industrial  plants  as  well — ^to  stop  using  oU 
or  gas  by  1985.  The  amount  of  oU  currently 
consumed  by  the  utilities  and  industry  to- 
gether Is  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  that 
this  country  imports. 

The  impUcatlons  of  conversion  on  this 
scale  are  enormous.  This  country  produced 
695  million  tons  of  coal  last  year.  To  meet 
tbe  requirements  of  the  three  aenators'  bill, 
production  would  have  to  be  more  than  trip- 
led to  2.5  billion  tons  within  the  abort  period 
of  nine  years,  according  to  calculatians  for 
the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Kuetgy  Pol- 
icy Study.  There  are  now  about  150.000  ooal 
miners;  this  conversion  would  require  more 
than  300,000.  Figures  of  this  magnitude  make 
it  evident  that  full  conversion  to  ooal  Is 
probably  not  possible,  as  a  practical  matter, 
as  soon  as  tbe  mlrtrtVe  1980b.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  any  substantial  shift  at  aU  is 
going  to  require  enormous  oommltnients  at 
men  and  money— commitments  that  neitho' 
the  utilities  nor  the  mining  companiea  wlU 
make  amidst  the  present  rudderlesB  uncer- 
tainty over  national  energy  policies. 

This  country  wants  to  reduce  its  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oU.  But  it  has  not 
yet  nutde  up  its  coUective  mind  about  tbe 
price  that  it  Is  willing  to  pay.  The  danger 
of  foreign  oil  embargoes  and  disruptions  re- 
mains as  clear  as  ever.  But  for  tbe  time 
being,  at  least,  the  oU  ia  flowing  and  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  keep  putting  off  the  kind  of  firm  de- 
cisions that  the  three  senators'  blU  wotild 
require.  The  past  several  years'  experience 
demonstrates  that  rising  oU  prices  alone  will 
not  swing  the  utUltles  toward  ooal.  Without 
legislation,  it  appears,  nothing  at  all  Is  going 
to  hapijen — notlUng.  that  is.  but  a  steady  rl^e 
In  oU  Imports  from  the  Persian  Qulf . 


SOVIETS  SEPARATE  A  JEWISH 
FAMILY 

(IJIs.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  today 
Representative  Eilbekg  and  I  inaugurate 
a  vign  on  behalf  of  Jewish  families  that 
have  been  separated  by  the  cruel  and 
lawless  emigration  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  August  1,  in  Helsinki,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  joined  33 
other  coimtries  in  signing  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe.  That  act  pledged 
participants  to  do  everything  posstisle  to 
reunite  families  divided  by  national 
boxmdaries. 

The  purpose  of  our  vigil  is  to  demon- 
strate the  Soviets'  consistent  violation 
of  that  pledge,  separating  family  after 
family.  This  afternoon  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  plight  of  the  Butman  famHr. 

Hillel  Butman  of  Leningrad  is  a  "pris- 
oner of  conscience,"  serving  a  10-year 
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sentence  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
br>en  Imprisoned  since  1970.  His  wife  and 
two  daughters  live  in  Jerusalem,  Israel. 
He  has  been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
tc  Israel,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
have  not  been  permitted  to  visit  the  So- 
viet Union  In  order  to  see  him  In  prison. 

In  his  wife's  own  words : 

In  the  Soviet  Union  every  prisoner  Is  en- 
titled to  meetings  with  hla  wife  and  children. 
My  husband  has  been  deprived  ot  this  right. 
During  all  these  years  my  husband  has  seen 
me  only  twice,  and  has  not  seen  his  daugh- 
ters even  once.  My  youngest  daughter  Olula 
was  bom  when  he  was  already  in  prison. 

Throughout  1975. 1  vainly  sought  to  obtain 
permission  for  a  meeting  vrtth  him  for  myself 
and  my  eldest  daughter  Lilly. 

On  January  25,  1975,  I  wrote  my  first  ap- 
plication for  a  meeting.  In  April  I  received 
a  reply  signed  by  Councillor  B.  Savostyanov 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  saying  that 
prisoner  Butman  has  the  right  of  meeting  his 
relatives.  My  subsequent  application  ad- 
dressed to  B.  Savostyanov,  asking  him  to 
name  a  country  in  which  the  Soviet  Emba&sy 
would  Issue  me  with  a  visa  to  the  USSR  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  my  husband  went 
without  answer.  .  .  . 

Having  loet  all  hope  for  a  Just  and  positive 
solution  of  the  matter,  and  seeing  that  all 
the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
flagrantly  contradict  their  official  .statements 
and  the  international  documents  they  have 
signed.  I  see  no  other  way  of  atralnlng  what 
is  guaranteed  to  us  by  law  than  by  turning 
for  help  to  the  people  of  the  free  world,  to 
statesmen  and  public  fiKif'-i  ai.rt  to  mtvr- 
natlonal  organisations. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  EMIGREES 
FROM  THE  SOVIET  UNION  IN  OB- 
TAINING VISAS  THROUGH  THE 
U.S.  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

•  Mr.  GORMAN  asked  and  was  fiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  siiaro  a 
deep  and  genuine  concern  with  tiie  gen- 
tlewoman of  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzm.\n) 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  There  is  a  particular  aspect  of 
that  situation  which  I  find  extremely  dis- 
turbing and  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  Americans  pride 
ourselves  on  our  melting  pot  tradition 
and  our  doctrine  of  religious  tolerance. 
We  have  been  highly  critical  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Its  failure  to  permit  un- 
restricted Jewish  emigration  to  Israel. 
We  have  consistently  condemned  and 
harangued  Soviet  officials  for  their  prej- 
udicial and  unconscionable  emigration 
practices.  However,  we  should  ab;o  be 
internalizing  our  criticism  and  directing 
it  toward  our  own  myopic  Department 
of  State. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Israel  and  learn  of  the  plight  of  Mrs. 
Rozalla  Skimonovlct  who  emigrated  to 
Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  She 
has  an  adult  son  and  daughter  working 
in  Israel.  She  would  like  to  visit  relatives 
In  the  United  States;  relatives  she  has 
not  seen  for  many  years.  She  has  been 
denied  a  visitor's  visa  by  our  compassion- 
ate  State  Department. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  was 
contacted  for  assistance.  The  American 


Embassy  In  Tel  Aviv  responded  that  Mrs. 
Skimonovlct  was  not  a  good  risk  t>ecause 
she  failed  to  show  convincing  evidence 
of  her  intention  to  return  to  Israel.  Ob- 
viously, the  State  Department  fears  that 
Mr.s.  Skimonovlct  may  abandon  her 
house  with  her  children  and  stay  illegally 
in  this  country.  This  conclusion  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  she  could  not  pro- 
duce convincing  evidence  of  ties  of  prop- 
erty, savings,  or  employment. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  a  meager  bank  ac- 
count, that  would  satisfy  the  State  De- 
partment more  than  her  natural  desire 
to  reunite  with  her  children.  What  a 
shame  she  did  not  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
with  substantial  wealth.  Apparently  she 
could  then  visit  her  loved  ones  in  this 
country.  What  kind  of  warped  sense  of 
compassion  is  emanating  from  our  State 
Department? 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  State 
Ki6.sinper  regarding  this  matter  but  have 
failed  to  receive  the  courtesy  of  an  in- 
terim reply.  Wliile  I  know  of  Dr.  Kissing- 
er's active  travel  schedule,  I  always 
thouglit  aomeone  was  minding  the  store 
in  his  absence.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
under  a  misimpression. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  had  better  take  a 
long  hard  loa'.c  at  the  injustices  we  are 
perpetuatinp.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is 
looking  the  other  way  these  days  and  we 
mu.st  restore  her  comija.s.sionate  vision. 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  of- 
fice has  also  had  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence with  the  present  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Israel  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of 
visas  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  Yugoslavia  where 
he  earlier  served  as  Ambassador.  In  a 
number  of  cases  he  h-^d  arbitrarily  with- 
held visas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cununend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ciilifornia  'Mr.  Gorman >  for 
bringing  thi.s  maiter  to  the  attention  ol 
the  House. 


FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX  REFORM 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteni  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  began  Its  long-awaited  hearings 
on  reform  of  the  Federal  estate  tax — and 
reform  Is  deflmtely  indicated  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  Nation's  familv-owTied 
farms  and  businesses. 

I  have  become  Increasingly  concerned 
with  tills  problem.  Just  last  week,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  con- 
cerning the  need  for  estate  tax  refonn 
and  I  would  like  to  share  part  of  It  with 
my  colleagues: 

I  am  farming  near  Alli-nton,  Wisconsin,  on 
a  farm  which  U  in  our  family  since  1845. 
Therefore,  you  can  see  why  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  concern  aVx>nt  e«cate  tax  relief.  Having 
read  articles  about  estate  planning  and  talk- 
ing to  my  attorney  about  It.  I  can  nee  where 
new  favorable  legislation  is  needed.  If  some- 
thing were  to  happen  to  me.  I  woulii  like  for 
my  family  t<.)  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue on  thi.s  farm 


Pew  of  us  would  deliberately  consider 
passing  legislation  to  end  a  tradition  that 
is  more  than  125  years  old,  but  unless  we 
move  on  estate  tax  reform  during  the 
94th  Congress,  the  net  effect  of  our  inac- 
tion will  be  a  further  attrition  of  our 
Nation's  small  farms  and  businesses. 

Yesterday,  I  submitted  testimony  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
because  of  the  Importance  of  the  issue.  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

PeOERAL    ESTAIE    TAX    REI-URM 

(Te.nimony  of  RoBtRT   W.   Kasten',  Member 

of  Congress,  before  the  Committee  on  Wp.ys 

and  Means,  March  15,  1976) 

Mr.  Chairman,  small  bvi.slnesses  and  family 
fann.s  have  constlttited  a  strong,  positive 
economic  and  social  force  over  America's 
200-ytar  heritage  as  a  nation.  Conditions 
that  encourage  their  preservation  and  prog- 
ress should  be  fostered  by  government  on  the 
national,  state  and  local  levels. 

Strongly  believing  this  premise  as  axio- 
matic to  our  nation's  future,  I  am  very 
pleased  the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  Is 
again  examining  the  Federal  estate  and  gift 
tax  structure.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  two  bills, 
H.R,  10892  and  H.R.  3831.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Committee  to  act  favorably  on  legislation 
dealing  with  the  following  refornss.  whi.-li  1 
will  dtsciLss  In  detail: 

Ratse  the  $60,000  exemption; 

.\djust  the  marital  deduction: 

Allow  the  alternative  method  of  fHrnil  -tiJ 
valuation; 

Provide  extended  payment  time  for  .snuill 
bu.sines.s  and  farm  estates. 

PURPO.se   op  estate  lAX 

It  Ls  appropriate  here  to  examine  the  j)ur- 
pose  ot  the  Federal  estate  and  gift  tax.  HIn- 
torkally,  it  is  a  combination  of  provldln^; 
a  .source  of  Federal  revenue  and  a  means  t:i 
prevent  vast  accumulations  of  wealth.  The 
total  revenue  from  Federal  estate  taxes  rep- 
re.sent3  approximately  2.2  percent  of  the  total 
revenues  collected  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Estate  tax  collections  are  not  a  major 
revenue  source  for  the  Federal  government. 
In  addition,  we  must  consider  the  adveri;e 
Impact  of  current  assessments  on  two  of  tl'e 
nation's  vital  economic  group.s:  small  busi- 
nesses and  family  farms. 

As  a  means  to  ijrevent  vast  accumulations 
of  wealth,  the  application  of  the  law  to  mod- 
est estates  goes  considerably  overboard  pre- 
venting in  many  cases  a  family's  retention 
of  its  sole  source  of  support.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  ever  intended  this;  rather,  it  has 
come  about  through  the  inaction  of  Congress 
to  keep  the  estate  t.ax  laws  in  line  with  c-o- 
nomic  realities. 

FORCED  BRKAK-UP  OF  >  AMIl.  Y-OWNED 
ENTERPRIStS 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  look  at  the  estate  tax  in  terms  of  the 
actual  Impact  imder  the  current  law  on 
family  farms  and  small  buslnes.se.s.  Out  of 
this  picture  emerges  the  clear  necessity  for 
major  changes  In  the  e.state  tax  structure. 

I  would  like  to  paas  along  to  the  Committee 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Patil  E.  Hassett,  Presi- 
dent of  Wisconsin  Manufacturers  and  Com- 
merce, Inc.,  who  puts  the  prospects  for  the 
future  of  small  biLsiness  In  perspective: 

"The  estate  tax  has  long  been  a  sword  over 
the  head  of  all  business  but  particularly 
small  concerns.  The  big  ones  can  publicly 
offer  stock  holdings  of  a  deceased  owner  or 
big  participant,  or  they  can  set  up  a  founda- 
tion as  was  done  by  Ford  at  Ford  Corpora- 
tion, after  adequate  provision  for  family, 
since  the  amounts  involved  were  huge.  But 
the  fellow  who  starts  a  business  himself,  or 
with  two  others,  has  a  problem  unless  much 
planning  is  done. 

■  If  a  principal  has  an  Intere.sted  child  or 
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two,  luB  can  begin  tnuisterrlng  ownership 
(«8000  to  each  belr,  tax  taw  eadi  year)  fir 
he  can  buy  buge  amounts  at  Insurance  to 
help  meet  the  Coherltance  tax,  so  as  not  to 
strip  the  company  of  cash  and  recetvaUes 
and  leave  It  nnaible  to  compete  when  he  dl^ 
Others  take  a  dhance  and  Vtusn,  *ben  they 
are  nearlng  rettrement,  sell  out — often  at  a 
sacrtaoe — ^to  a  large  oompany  or  to  a  com- 
petitor. I  have  been  told  by  several  that  they 
dare  not  lose  any  money  in  substantial 
amounts  or  make  substantially  more,  because 
it  would  compound  estate  tax  problems.  A 
few  companies  have  moved  out  of  the  U.8. 
.  .  .  where  the  oolonial  status  exempts  them 
from  some  taxes. 

"The  Jist  of  all  this  is  that  Instead  of  vig- 
orously growing,  these  small  firms  usually 
prefer  to  stay  small,  thus  limiting  compe- 
tition. As  proof,  try  to  name  five  companies 
in  Wisconsin  which  have  grown  firom  small 
to  large  in  the  last  40  years.  APCO  Metal 
Comp«uiy  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of." 
SROSTillCE  OP  UQins  sascTs 

The  liquidity  problem  has  been  discussed 
In  prevloiis  Congressional  hearings,  and  any- 
one familiar  with  small  business  or  modest 
farming  (H>erations  knows  veil  the  cash  flow 
limitations.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  In 
August  1075.  one  witness  described  the  po- 
tential pitfalls  faced  by  a  smaU  businessman 
planning  for  the  future  of  his  concern : 

"Absent  proper  planning,  <^»  small  busi- 
nessman who  has  spent  a  lifetime  creating  a 
btulness  Is  likely  to  find  that  his  business 
cannot  survive  his  own  death,  and  that  he 
and  his  heirs  will  be  forced  to  sell,  merge  or 
liquidate  the  business  under  terms  that  may 
not  adequately  reflect  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  going  concern.  Even  with  proper  plan- 
ning, under  our  present  tax  structure  it  is 
difficult  to  preserve  a  small  business  for  fu- 
ture generations.  .  .  . 

"Typically,  a  small  busincGsman  will  have 
most  of  Ills  personal  assets  ipveated  in  the 
business.  At  bis  death,  his  estate  will  con- 
sist primarily  of  an  iUlquid  business  inter- 
est, and  yet  the  estate  taxes  must  be  paid  In 
cash.  All  too  often  the  business  will  have  to 
be  sold  to  provide  the  needed  liquidity  .  .  . 
The  problem  is  that  the  onall  business  Is 
usually  so  cash  poor  that  it  can't  spare  XiM 
current  cash  necessary  to  fund  the  future 
problem  (via  life  insurance,  cash  reserves, 
etc.),  despite  the  fact  that,  without  the 
source  of  liquidity,  the  business  may  have  to 
be  disposed  of  in  order  to  meet  the  estate 
obligations." 

Consider,  for  example,  an  estate  consist- 
ing solely  of  a  huslneas  with  s  gross  value  of 
$500,000,  as  pointed  out  by  the  NFIB  in  testi- 
mony before  the  same  committee  a  year 
earlier.  The  estate  tax  would  be  $30,000. 
which  the  heirs  would  have  to  pay  In  cash 
'Within  a  short  period  of  time.  That  may  not 
sound  like  a  great  amount  In  relation  to  the 
total  value  of  the  business,  but  it  would  be 
diflScult,  at  best,  to  raise  that  amount,  and 
more  so  if  assets  had  to  be  sold  under  forced 
conditions. 

NEXT  CENEEATION  FORCED  OtJT  OF  FAHMINa 

As  Is  the  case  with  the  surviving  famUy  of 
a  small  business  proprietor,  the  famUy  farm 
has  a  severe  cash  shortage  and  would  prob- 
ably be  forced  to  sell  all  or  part  of  the  farm 
to  pay  estate  taxes. 

No  one  knows  the  precise  extent  of  the 
Impact  of  estate  taxes  on  farm  sales,  although 
a  XTSDA  study  last  Jxily  estimated  that  "one- 
fourth  of  all  farm  real  estate  transfers  are 
for  the  purpose  of  estate  settlement."  A  siir- 
vey  of  268  fanners  by  the  Wisconsin  division 
ot  the  National  Farmers  Union  revealed  that 
half  of  them  personally  knew  farm  families 
who  were  forced  to  sell  all  or  part  of  their 
farm  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

Examples  abound  of  cases  where  this  hap- 
pened. In  one  Instance  recently  related  to 
me  by  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 


tton,  a  widow  who  Inherited  fooperty  oon- 
sisttiig  of  S66  acres  of  farmland  when  her 
husband  died  bad  to  sell  80  acres  to  pay 
the  Vederal  tax.  In  addition,  she  was  focced 
to  talce  out  a  mortBBge  on  one  of  the  farms 
to  pay  the  state  Inheritance  tax.  Her  two 
sons  would  like  to  continue  the  fanning  op- 
eration but,  because  the  estate  is  In  pro- 
bate, the  sons  would  have  to  pay  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  to  take  it  over 
from  their  mother,  or  the  property  would  be 
subject  to  Federal  gift  tax. 

An  attorney  in  Wisconsin  who  handles  es- 
tate plaxining  in  a  rural  community  recently 
tKdd  me  be  could  cite  any  number  of  cases 
awwng  Ills  clients  where  a  farm  would  have 
to  be  broken  up  to  pay  the  estate  and  inheri- 
tance taxes  if  the  individual  died  tomorrow. 
He  cited  as  an  exanq>le  a  farm  worth  $650,000 
today,  combined  with  $100,000  of  life  insur- 
ance. Using  the  50%  marital  deduction  upon 
the  husband's  death,  the  combined  federal 
estate  tax  and  state  inheritance  tax  on  his 
estate,  then  again  on  his  wife's  estate  after 
her  death,  would  restilt  in  a  tax  liability  of 
almost  $200,000  before  the  children  could 
inherit  the  farm.  He  asserts  there  \b  no  way 
the  surviving  children  could  continue  to  op- 
erate a  farm  with  that  kind  of  tax  debt  over 
them.  Oiven  this  situation,  he  says,  in  an- 
other generation  or  two  we  are  likely  to  see 
agricultural  ownership  primarily  in  the 
hands  of  corporate  Investors. 

KXVISIONS  NKEDE3> 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  no  doubt 
will  hear  this  point  reiterated  time  and 
again,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  overem- 
phasize the  severity  of  the  problem  for  mod- 
est-sized estates  under  today's  Federal  estate 
tax  structure.  There  has  been  no  major  re- 
vision In  estate  tax  provisions  for  nearly  30 
years,  and  we  are  all  painfully  aware  of  what 
inflation  has  done  to  the  value  of  thQ  dollar 
in  that  period  of  time.  Inflation  has  hit  hard- 
est at  two  particular  aspects  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax:  the  $60,000  exemption,  and  the 
valuation  of  land  for  purposes  of  establish- 
ing the  taxable  value  of  an  estate  which  in- 
cludes agricultural  land. 

Hie  third  area  of  principal  concern  to  me 
is  the  marital  deduction  which,  as  presently 
structured,  gives  little  or  no  consideration  to 
the  contribution  of  a  wife  In  building  a  fam- 
Uy business  or  in  operating  a  farm,  and  it 
makes  It  extremely  difficult  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  secvirity  o'f  the  siu:- 
vlvlng  family. 

These  three  basic  inequities  are  remedied 
In  HJt.  10693,  Introduced  by  Bilr.  Burleson, 
and  which  I  have  cosponsored.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  specific  justifications  for  the 
three  major  provisions  of  the  bUl. 

HAISK  SXKMFTIOK 

(1)  The  Bmrleson  bill  would  raise  the  ex- 
emptkm  from  the  Federal  estate  tax  from  the 
current  $60,000  to  $300,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  probably  the  most 
crucial  provision  if  we  are  to  equalize  the 
burden  of  estate  taxation  and  allow  the 
owner  of  a  small  business  or  a  family  farm 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  the  enter- 
prise after  his  death.  The  $60,000  level  was 
set  In  1942.  Adjusting  that  figure  simply  on 
the  basis  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  would 
have  raised  it  to  approxim3itely  $199,550  as 
of  July  1875. 

Former  Senator  Frank  Carlson  testified  be- 
fore this  conmilttee  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  during  the 
93rd  Congress,  pointing  out  that,  "when  the 
law  was  passed,  it  was  feasible  to  operate  a 
small  business  or  a  farm  worth  only  $60,000. 
With  the  competition  of  the  marketplace 
progressing  the  way  it  Is,  the  smaUest  effi- 
cient size  of  a  business  Is  necessarily  becom- 
ing larger  in  terms  of  dollars  invested." 

Senator  Carlson  asserted  at  that  time,  "The 
tax  treatment  that  the  small  businessman 
receives  Is  generally  unfaxrorable;  and  when 


he  dies,  the  tax  treatment  of  his  estate  is 
even  more  severe. 

"Unfortunattiy,  due  to  heavy  estate  taxes, 
small  bnsineases  are  often  dissolved  at  the 
death  of  their  founder.  Or  the  buslnees  must 
be  Uquidated  to  pay  the  estate  taxes.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  ways  of  avoid- 
ing ruining  a  going  concern  by  inflicting 
heavy  transfer  taxes." 

Let's  look  at  the  drastic  changes  In  farm 
valuations  over  past  years  in  light  of  the 
$60,000  exemption.  In  1942,  when  it  was  es- 
tablished, farms  were  worth  considerably 
less  than  that  amount.  The  foUowing  U6DA 
figures  for  Wisconsin  demonstrate  the  dra- 
matic changes  that  have  occurred: 


Avtnta 
perfann 
value  land  Avetage 

Cost  p«r  and     Number  size 

acre    knldings     of  farms        (acres) 


Year 


1942 

19G7 

1974  (estimate)  .. 

154 

182 
401 

S6,900 

12,400 
75,000 

183,100 

109,000 

81,000 

128 

178 
185 

The  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
provided  us  with  a  more  recent  tabulation 
frmn  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension 
Service  placing  the  average  1974  per  acre 
value  at  $466  for  land  and  buUdings,  or 
$438  for  land  alone. 

The  University  data  also  shows  that  a 
185 -acre  dairy  operation  wotild  run  only  41 
mnicing  cows,  which  Is  actually  not  consid- 
ered to  be  an  economically  elBclent  unit. 
For  a  person  to  malce  the  ci4>ltal  Invest- 
ment to  enter  into  a  unit  of  that  size,  how- 
ever, it  would  take  $185,800.  According  to 
the  University  Extension  Service  a  50-80 
cow  unit  would  be  more  efficient  to  oper- 
ate. The  following  table  compares  the  Uni- 
versity's estimates  for  capital  Investment 
required  to  establish  operations  of  various 
sizes: 

Acres 
Herd  size:  required  Investment 

41  186  $185,300 

59  \- 254  264,605 

85  ._ 360  879,263 

137  628  687,905 

Three  conclusions  are  apparent  from  this 
data:  (1)  the  number  of  farms  in  'Wiscon- 
sin has  declined  dramatically  in  past  years 
and  the  txend  continues,  aggravated  by  the 
c<mflscatory  Federal  estate  tax  which  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  pass  a  family  oper- 
ation to  the  next  generation;  (2)  the  paper 
value  of  the  average  farm  has  increased 
astronomically  when  compared  to  the  value 
in  1042,  and  the  trend  continues  steadily 
upward,  which  contributes  to  the  estate  tax 
biu'den;  and  (3)  the  enormous  capital  in- 
vestment required  virtually  precludes  a 
young  person  from  entering  the  family  in- 
dustry unless  be  can  take  over  a  family  op- 
eration. 

This  illustrates  graphically  the  growing 
severity  of  the  problem  if  Congress  does 
not  act  this  session,  assuming  we  agree  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  family  farm  in 
the  nation's  agricultiu-al  economy. 

INCREASS    MABTTAI.    DEOUCTION 

(2)  The  Biu-Ieson  bill  would  Increase  the 
estate  tax  marital  deduction,  to  a  maximum 
of  $100,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  adjusted 
value  of  the  estate. 

There  has  been  no  major  structural  revi- 
sion in  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  since 
the  adoption  of  the  current  marital  deduc- 
tion provisions  in  1948.  Current  law  pro- 
vides that  the  marital  deduction  shaU  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  estate.  This  means  Vb&t  where 
there  is  a  moderate -sized  estate  and  surviv- 
ing minor  children,  the  surviving  spouse 
may  suffer  considerable  hardship  when  the 
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tmrdea  of  the  e6t«t«  t*x  U  combined  with 
loaa  of  Mm  deoesMd's  earning  capacity. 

If  tlia  IWnllj  trtea  to  oontlnua  tbe  family 
farm  or  touataeai.  there  will  prohaMy  ha  a 
loss  of  InooBM  If  the  deoeaaed  waa  the  prt- 
mary  manager  of  the  bualnesa,  until  the 
family  gains  the  neceeeary  managerial  ex- 
perience to  make  tt  succeed.  In  tbe  case  of 
a  farm,  unpredictable  weather  and  morlcet 
conditions  oompoiuid  the  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  the  family  is  saddled  with  exorbi- 
tant inheritance  and  estate  taxes. 

An  Increase  in  the  marital  tax  deduction 
also  gives  recognition  to  tbe  busband-wtfe 
partnership  in  fasilly  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses and  glTes  needed  protection  for  the 
security  of  the  surviving  family. 

Federal  law  provides  for  deduction  from 
the  amount  of  tbe  gproes  estate  any  flnauclal 
contribution  a  wife  has  made,  but  she  haj; 
to  support  such  a  deduction  with  proof  of 
wages  paid  to  her.  I  know  of  no  farm  opera- 
tion where  the  husband  "employs"  his  wife; 
yet,  almost  any  farmer  will  readily  tell  you 
his  wife  and  his  children  are  bis  best,  most 
reliable,  hardest-working  help.  The  same  Is 
true  of  most  family  businesses,  yet  In  both 
cases  the  IRS  considers  the  wife  to  have 
contributed  not  a  penny  to  the  value  c>f  the 
estate. 

What  a  travesty  of  Justice  to  witness  some- 
one who  endured  the  hardships  of  building 
up  a  farm  or  a  family  business  with  her 
husband  losing  them  both  because  of  archaic 
estate  tax  lawsl 

coaarNT   ^^sE   vAr.PATios 

(3)  The  Burleson  bill  provides  a  metlu'd 
for  valuing  farms  and  woodland  lor  estate 
tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  current  u.e 
rather  than  potential  higher  value  uses. 

I  believe  Congress  should  be  committed  to 
policies  which  enable  continuation  of  the 
family  farm  as  an  economic  entity  In  our  na- 
tion. To  carry  out  this  commitment,  the 
need  for  this  change  Is  obvious,  particularly 
on  the  fringes  of  urban  areas,  where  the 
potential  Tor  residential  or  commercial  de- 
velopment escalates  the  value  of  farmland 
far  out  of  proportion  to  ".'-^  value  if  It.s  u*e 
remains  agricultural. 

Safeguards  are  built  Into  this  provision  to 
Insure  that  it  is  used  for  agricultural  land 
To  qualify,  the  property  must  have  been  used 
for  farming,  woodland,  or  scenic  open  space, 
for  five  years  prior  to  the  death  of  the  owner 
and  must  remain  In  that  use  for  five  yearr, 
alter  the  heir  has  elected  to  use  this  method 
of  valuation.  Otherwise,  additional  estate 
taxea  on  a  higher  value  would  be  collected. 

The  latest  figures  available  for  Wisconsin 
show  that  whereas  the  average  value  of  land 
which  continues  to  be  In  agricultural  use  was 
W38  per  acre,  agricultural  land  sold  In  1974 
with  plans  to  divert  It  to  other  uses  had  an 
average  value  of  >592  per  acre.  For  Just  a  200- 
acre  farm,  the  difference  of  H54  an  acre 
would  mean  an  Increased  value  for  the  estate 
of  $30,800.  That  average  also  does  not  reflect 
the  Increasing  pressiues  on  agricultural  land 
valui's  in  the  suburban  fringe  areas.  Indica- 
tive of  the  broad  range  of  land  values  Ju.'-t 
in  Wisconsin,  agricultural  land  which  w.is 
sold  In  1974  varied  from  $25  per  acre  to  a 
high  of  $25,425  per  acre. 

U^e  valuation  for  rea!  esttite  taxes  is  being 
loolied  to  by  a  number  of  states  as  a  means 
to  encourage  continued  agricultural  produc- 
tion rather  than  capitulation  to  pressures  to 
sell  to  developers  when  a  farmer  can  no 
longer  afford  the  rising  property  taxes.  States, 
such  as  Wisconsin,  are  also  considering  the 
alternative  valuation  method  for  determining 
iusicssment  of  inheritance  taxes.  I  think  it  ii 
very  appropriate  for  Congress  to  lake  this  ac- 
tion on  the  Federal  level  as  a  matter  of  iiolicv 
;  •  encourage  agricultural  land  ut*. 

EXTENDEO    PAYMtNT    TIMK 

\  fourth  reform  proposal,  not  ln<-li!(.led  in 
H  »  108U2,  la  Incorporated  In  the  other  b:il  I 
lira  -pf.n.sorlng.  HR    3831,  anrl  wo;ild  permit 


an  extension  of  time  for  paying  the  t* 
when  the  estate  oonslata  largely  of  small 
buatneea  or  agricultoral  Intaresto. 

Thla  putietilar  reform  was  advocated  by 
President  Ford  as  the  major  thrust  of  his 
initial  estate  tax  reform  propooal.  although 
he  has  now  Joined  advocates  of  othar  rerl- 
slons  such  as  raising  the  exemption.  His  pro- 
posal would  only  raise  the  exemption  to 
91S0,000,  which  I  do  not  believe  Is  adequate. 

I  do  support  deferring  payment  of  the  tax, 
under  qualifying  llmiutlons,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  allowing  a  long-term  low-In- 
terest loan  to  pay  off  the  balance.  However,  as 
the  President  acceded  in  his  most  recent  pro- 
posals, this  in  Itself  is  not  enough  until  we 
equalize  the  unfair  burden  of  taxation  now 
placed  on  the  modest-sized  etitates  whlcli 
would  stand  to  benefit  from  the  reforms 
your  committee  is  stud>lng. 

Sl'MMART 

Congress  hat<  many  urgent  matters  to  de- 
cide this  sesfiion,  but  this  is  one  that  cer- 
tainly should  receive  a  high  priority.  There 
la  little  disagreement  that  reform  la  needed. 
Therefore,  I  hope  these  hearings  result  In 
expediting  the  legUlatlon,  and  I  further  hope 
the  member.s  of  the  Hou^e  will  quickly  re- 
solve disagreements  ou  how  the  reforms 
.should  be  structured. 

Family  farms  and  small  businesses  are  a 
vUal  part  of  our  nation's  economy.  I  am 
committed  to  helping  preserve  the  role  of 
faml'.y  enterpri.ses  In  our  economic  sy.stem. 
and  the  reforms  I  support  in  Federal  estate 
:ax  la-A's  are  a  vital  step  in  that  effort. 


MFJDICAL  FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE 
FOR   CONSUMERS 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Undf>r  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms'  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  con- 
troversy over  the  value  of  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metics Act — the  amendments  that  Insti- 
tuted the  efficacy  requirements.  Since  the 
amendments  were  passed,  every  new  dinig 
must  be  approved  by  the  FDA  as  being 
effective.  I.e.,  fulfllling  its  stated  claims, 
before  it  can  be  sold.  Admittedly,  It  Is 
difficult  to  condemn  an  amendment  with 
such  honorable  intentions:  however,  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold.  The  1962  amend- 
ments have  been  in  operation  long 
enough  now  to  enable  us  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  benefits  they  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  American  public. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  excellent 
studies  done  on  tlie  value  of  the  amend- 
ments. In  my  remarks  today.  I  freely  use 
the  information  of  a  study  done  by  Prof. 
Sam  Peltzraan  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. To  appraise  tlie  utility  of  the  1962 
amendments,  one  must  fii-st  analyze  the 
intent  of  tiie  Congress  in  making  tliese 
laws. 

The  amendments  undoubtedly  received 
the  impetus  needed  for  pasi.age  as  p  re- 
sult of  the  1961-62  thalidomide  episode. 
The  congressional  intent  appears  to  have 
been  to  change  the  procedmes  surround- 
ing tlie  introductioii  of  new  drugs  and 
their  premarket  testing  iii  an  effort  to 
prevent  another  such  occuirence.  The 
basic  provision  of  tlie  amendments  was 
an  addition  of  a  proof-of-efficacy  re- 
quirement to  the  proof -of -safety  require- 
ment of  the  original  law  passed  in  1938 
Tlie  FDA  now  has  the  authority  to  .spec- 
ify tb.e  type  of  tr.siiiit;  a  m;mufHctii:-Pi- 


must  perform  and  they  may  terminate  or 
order  modification  of  the  Inrestlgation 
at  any  point  In  the  testing  If  the  drug 
Is  deemed  unsafe  or  ineffective.  Under 
the  original  law,  a  new  drug  applica- 
tion— NDA — ^received  automatic  ap- 
proval If  it  had  not  been  rejected  by  the 
PDA  within  180  days;  the  1962  amend- 
ments removed  this  time  constraint  on 
the  FDA, 

The  "benefits"  of  these  amendments 
are  supposedly  obvious:  to  prevent  inef- 
fective drugs  from  being  marketed  and 
to  provide  consumers  nith  additional  in- 
formation about  new  drugs.  These  ends 
could  naturally  be  accomplished  by  any 
suppression  of  innovation  and,  therefore, 
the  amendments  have  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced, to  some  degree,  their  desired  re- 
sults. However,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  Investigate  the  total  benefits  of 
the  amendments  and  compare  that  fig- 
ure with  the  probable  benefits  our  society 
has  been  deprived  of  since  their  passage. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  this  may  be 
another  case  of  not  being  able  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees:  we  hare  zeroed  in 
on  one  minute  problem  in  the  drug  in- 
dustry and  our  solutions  have  deprived 
thousands  of  Americans  of  the  benefits 
of  new.  effective  drugs  for  several  years, 
significantly  reduced  drug  innovation, 
and  cost  the  American  public  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  1962  amendments  had  two  ea^sily 
identifiable  results: 

First,  they  substantially  increased  the 
development  time  required  to  market  a 
new  drug,  and,  second,  the  cost  of  getting 
a  new  drug  to  the  market  was  Increased. 
Even  without  exploring  the  total  ramifi- 
cations of  these  results,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  amendments  have  imposed 
a  burden  uxxm  both  drug  innovation  and 
the  consumers'  pocketbook.  Professor 
Peltzman  states  In  his  book  "Regulation 
of  Pharmaceutical  Innovation"  that- 
Even  when  generous  allowance  is  made  for 
considerable  variation  In  drug  development 
time.  It  Is  difficult  to  attribute  less  than  two 
years  added  development  time  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  1962  amendments. 

The  estimate  of  delayed  development 
time  has  generally  been  put  at  2  to  4 
years.  In  terms  of  cost,  I  win  mention 
only  the  administrative  cost  now:  in  1970 
the  FDA  required  nearly  $15  mllll(m  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Neither  of  these  results  appear  to  be 
too  large  a  sacrifice  to  prove  a  new  drug 
ineffective — if  one  proceeds  no  further. 
A  complete  examination  into  the  full 
results  leads  to  only  one  conclusion:  the 
1962  amendments  have  Imposed  a  net  los.s 
on  consumers. 

Since  tlie  primary  purpose  of  the 
amendments  wa.s  to  .«top  inefficacious 
dnigs  from  entei'Ing  into  the  market- 
place, it  is  appropriate  to  ask  if  that 
result  has  been  satisfactorily  achieved. 
As  I  have  mentioned  before,  anj'  reduc- 
tion of  the  flow  of  all  new  drugs  will 
obviously  reduce  the  sales  of  inefficacious 
drugs.  Studies  indicate,  however,  that  tlie 
incidence  of  waste  on  Inefficacious  drugs 
has  not  been  reduced.  Experts,  doctors, 
and  patients  have  generally  agieed  that 
thei-e  has  been  no  substantial  cliange  in 
the  t'ff.f  ..rv  of  new  ding^.  because  of  the 
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amendmenta.  Natuzally,  this  may  simply 
be  a  result  oC  adminlstraiave  inoitaess 
and.  theref (Hre.  pirocedmral  ehaoce  conU 
be  a  poasiUe  scdutton.  Protwor  PdtE- 
man  onphaUcally  disagrees  with  this 
reasoning: 

The  penalties  Imposed  by  the  market  place 
on  seUers  of  ineffective  drugs  before  1863 
seem  to  have  been  sulBclent  to  have  left  little 
room  for  improvement  by  a  regulatory 
agency. 

We  have  added  another  level  oi  bu- 
reaucratic redti4>e  to  regulate  fui  indus- 
try when  the  free  market  aceompHahes 
the  identical  goals  more  efficiently  and 
more  effectively. 

Unfortunatdy,  from  a  consumer  stand- 
point, this  has  not  been  the  total  loss 
resulting  from  the  amendments.  Drug 
innovation  has  suffered  a  dramatic  de- 
cline since  the  addition  of  the  efficacy 
requironent  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
Since  the  amendments,  16  new  chemical 
entitles — NCE  have  been  introduced 
annually  compared  with  an  average  43 
annual  NCE's  before  the  amendments. 
There  was  an  average  of  301  new  drugs, 
combinations  of  previously  Introduced 
chemical  entities  and  chemical  entitles 
marketed  imder  a  new  brand  name,  in- 
troduced annually  before  the  amend- 
ments: that  figure  dropped  to  an  average 
of  92  annually  from  1963  to  1971.  ISi. 
Peultzman  asserts  that  the  "amendments 
have  been  responsible  for  substantially 
all  the  post- 1962  decline  in  drug  innova- 
tion." 

Tills  amendment-induced  reduction  in 
drug  Innovation  has  placed  the  consumer 
In  a  worse  position  even  If  the  assump- 
tion is  made  that  the  amendments  had 
prevoited  marketing  of  eJl  ineffective 
drugs.  This  statement  is  valid  because, 
even  though  the  amendments  do  have 
the  potential  for  reducing  death  and  dis- 
ease, they  also  have  the  potential  for 
increasing  them.  This  potential  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  every 
new  drug  are  not  available  to  the  con- 
sumer for  an  additional  2  to  4  years. 
Americans  who  could  truly  use  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  advanced  irfiarmaceutical 
knowledge  are  denied  those  products 
while  the  FDA  Investigates  whether  or 
not  the  product  has  the  curative  powers 
the  manufacturer  claims  it  has. 

The  reduction  in  innovation  has  also 
had  international  consequences.  The 
United  States  Is  now  experiencing  an 
entirely  new  phenomena.  We  are  in  a 
"drug-lag"  behind  other  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  production  of  new  drugs. 
This  drug-lag  is  a  very  serious  problem 
since  the  United  States  has  tradlticmcdly 
accoimted  for  over  a  third  ot  the  world 
drug  sales  and  research  and  development 
exnenditures. 

The  evidence  seems  to  definitely  indi- 
cate, then,  that,  first,  the  amendments 
have  not  {u:compIIshed  their  intended  re- 
sults; that  is,  keeping  Inefficacious  drugs 
off  the  market;  second,  the  new  drug 
flow  has  been  more  than  halved;  and 
third,  the  gestation  period  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  obvious  question  at  this 
point  in  time  is  whether  or  not  the  bene- 
fit of  keeping  some  Inefficacious  drugs 
from  entering  into  the  marketplace  out- 
weighs the  losses  from  the  reduction  in 
drug  innovation  and  the  delay  in  getting 


drugs  to  ttas  consumer.  Tlie  answer  to 
this  ^pMstlon,  In  both  eonsumer-wtdfare 
and  eennomlc  tenns.  Is  an  empiu^lc  na 

Am  matthmed  before,  the  >inendm«ait8 
haw  the  potential  to  prevent  deaths  and 
sfeKMrten  IllneBsw  by  prohibltiiur  ineffi- 
cadoos  dmgs.  This  figure  can  and  has 
been  calculated  in  dollar  terms  using 
very  sdentlfle,  economic  procedures.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  American  ccmsumer 
has  been  afforded  an  annual  gain  of  $100 
Twiiiinn  by  reducing  ihe  waste  of  pur- 
chases of  ineffective  drugs. 

However,  we  must  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  same  coin.  The  amendments 
have  also  delayed  the  marketing  to  c<xi- 
stmierB  of  new,  effective  drugs.  These  de- 
lays have  meant  that  deaths  have  re- 
sulted and  illnesses  have  not  been  short- 
ened whoi,  in  many  cases,  there  existed 
a  drug  that  could  have  been  prescribed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  FDA's  extensive 
testing.  Ihe  loss  produced  by  these  missed 
boieflts  caused  by  the  reduced  flow  of 
new  drugs  is  estimated  to  be  $300  to  $400 
million  per  year. 

There  is  an  additional  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer attributable  to  the  1962  amend- 
ments. The  reduced  flow  of  new  drugs 
has  meant  less  competition  in  the  phar- 
maceutical industry.  As  a  result,  existing 
drugs  have  commanded  prices  higher 
than  what  would  have  been  expected 
without  the  amendments.  These  higher 
prices  have  added  $50  million  a  year  to 
the  consumers'  drug  expenditures. 

I  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
1962  amendments  have  harmed  the 
American  consumer: 

(The)  measurable  effects  add  up  to  (an 
annual)  net  loes  of  $250  to  $350  mlUion,  or 
about  6  percent  of  total  drug  sales. 

In  light  of  the  existing  evidence,  I  am 
now  preparing  legislation  that  vrill  repeal 
the  "effectiveness"  clauses  from  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metics Act.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  you  and  to  my  col- 
leagues that  my  legislation  will  deal  only 
with  the  proof-of-efflcacy  requirement 
and  not  the  proof-of -safety  requirement. 
Drugs  will  still  have  to  undergo  the  test- 
ing that  has  been  required  since  1938  to 
show  that  they  are  safe. 

However,  as  Mr.  Peltzman  so  accu- 
rately concludes  his  study: 

If  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  was 
Intended  to  benefit  consumers,  the  Inescs^- 
able  conclusion  to  which  this  study  points 
Is  that  the  Intent  Is  better  served  by  rever- 
sion to  the  status  quo  ante  1962. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  research  thii 
important  area  and  to  support  my  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  1962  amendments  in 
a  shicere  attempt  to  remove  their  cose 
from  our  already  financially  overbur- 
dened American  consumer. 


PARENS  PATRIAE:  A  BAD  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  seem  appropriate  that  in  this  year 
of  the  Bicentennial  the  Congress  should 
consider  a  bill  bearing  the  auspicious 
titie  "parens  patriae"  or  "father  of  the 


cQontry."  But  like  so  much  of  what  has 
passed  ttiroofl^  these  Caiambers  in  recent 
years  as  proeonsomer  legidation.  the  so- 
caned  Inarens  patriae*  amendments  to 
oar  antitnist  laws,  now  before  the  House 
and  Senate,  carry  a  misleading  label. 
Far  from  being  a  "father,"  the  creature 
impawned  from  this  legislation  would 
more  likely  be  yet  another  Jtkllcial  bu- 
reaucratic monstn*  bom  of  good  biten- 
tion  and  poor  legal  conception. 

To  quote  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  the  subject — and  I  quote  from 
Congressman  Dblahxt's  remarks,  made 
when  this  legislation  came  before  the 
Rules  Committee  last  November: 

Instead  of  being  a  consomers'  bill,  helping 
those  people.  It  is  just  going  to  ptit  additional 
costs,  going  to  be  a  Roman  hoUday  for 
lawyers. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  profession,  but  I  also  realize  we  have 
a  s^moit  of  the  bar  which  profits  from 
legislation  of  this  type.  You  do  not  dangle 
accidents  in  front  of  an  anJuulance 
chsising  lawyer  but  that  ts  precisely  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  bsid  bill  with  the 
pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  running 
into  the  millioDs  of  dollars  for  the  ag- 
gressive, and  I  might  add,  irresponsible, 
segment  of  our  bsu-  which  will  benefit 
most  from  this  monstrous  encourase- 
ment  to  sue. 

After  studying  the  details  of  H.R.  8532 
and  kindred  bills  pending  in  Congress.  I 
can  only  agree  with  the  gentieman  from 
New  York.  Whatever  the  good  intentions 
of  the  sponsors,  this  legislation  is  not 
going  to  benefit  the  consumer  if  enacted. 
Nevertheless.  I  will  concede  this  differ- 
ence between  "parens  partriae"  and  other 
vaunted  consumer  interest  bUIs  that  have 
come  before  the  Congress:  most  laws 
passed  in  the  good  name  of  consumerism 
have  proven  to  be  little  else  than  an  ex- 
cuse to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
at  taxpayer  expense.  But  "parens 
patriae."  which  expands  class  action 
remedies  in  the  Federal  courts,  will  In- 
deed benefit  certain  classes — two  In  par- 
ticular. 

First,  It  will  benefit  fee-hungry  lawyers 
who  have  poUtical  connections  in  their 
State  attorney  general's  office.  Under 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral can  literally  farm  out  choice  class 
action  law  suits  for  alleged  price-fixing 
to  their  friends  and  associates  in  the 
legal  profession.  To  quote  Congressman 
Delanet  once  again: 

In  my  opinion,  you  could  not  get  Into  the 
courts  with  aU  the  actions  that  would  be 
brought.  Then  with  the  hungry  attorneys, 
without  too  much  to  do.  bringing  an  action 
and  getting  the  fees,  ultimately  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  the  consumer.  Instead  of 
being  a  consumers'  biU,  helping  to  help  those 
pe<9le.  It  is  Just  going  to  put  additional  costs, 
going  to  be  a  Roman  holiday  for  lawyers.  .  .  . 

Continuing  to  quote  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  in  his  remarks,  made  at 
the  Rules  Committee  hearings  on  "parens 
patriae"  last  November: 

We  have  ten  times  as  many  lawyers  as  we 
need  right  now  In  the  courts.  This  will  be 
an  avenue  where  they  can  go  In  and  get  fees, 
imtold  amoimts.  Tou  can  bring  the  same  ac- 
tion in  fifty  different  states  of  the  Union. 
Now  who  is  going  to  pay  for  that?  Ultimately 
the  American  public  Is  going  to  pay  for  it, 
without  any  question. 
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What  Congre&sman  Dklanit  wa«  prop- 
erly alanned  about.  In  my  optnloa.  are 
the  provisiasu  of  this  proposed  l^lalatkm 
providing  for  ao-called  "fluid  damages" 
for  alleged  price-fixing  In  class  action 
s-yiiis.  These  suits  could  be  brought  on 
behalf  of  all  indlTidual  residents  of  a 
State,  with  oiormous  damage  claims 
against  defendants.  The  actual  "injury" 
to  indivklual  plaintiffs  might  be  mtnimi^i. 
but  in  the  aggregate  the  judgments  re- 
sulting could  be  sufficient  to  send  small 
business  firms  into  bankruptcy.  In  fact, 
even  the  filing  of  such  suits  against  busi- 
nesses, and  the  pendency  of  legal  action 
in  the  Federal  courts,  could  be  enough 
to  discourage  outside  capital  investment 
in  defendant  companies.  Nor  would  ac- 
tual damages  have  to  be  proven  in  the 
normal  legal  sense  of  that  word.  Com- 
puterized, statistical  estimates  of  dam- 
ages and  estimated  losses  would  be  all 
that  the  plaintiffs'  lawyer  needed  to  make 
his  case.  And  then  these  statistically 
computed  damages  would  be  tripled  un- 
der the  bill's  provisions,  so  a.s  to  fixrther 
sweeten  the  "honey  pot." 

And  what  would  the  Individual  plain- 
tiffs who  made  up  that  aggregate  gain 
in  the  event  of  such  a  judgment?  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  vezT  little.  The  real 
beneficiary  of  this  Roman  holiday  would, 
of  course,  be  the  lawyer  who  put  the  case 
together.  HJl.  8532,  as  introduced,  even 
permitted  the  hiring  of  private  attorneys 
on  a  contingency  basis.  Although  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did,  at  least.  vtTlte 
in  a  ban  on  such  arrangements,  it  has 
already  been  announced  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  on  the  House  floor 
to  remove  such  ban.  The  larger  the  com- 
puter-calculated claim,  of  couise,  the 
larger  the  contingency.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  strongest  lobbyists  on  b^alf  of 
this  bill  have  been  members  of  the  legal 
profession  who  specialize  in  plaintiffs' 
cases.  Or  that  one  critic  of  the  bill  has 
called  it  the  "Great  Bicentennial  Money 
Machine  for  Antitrust  Entrepreneurs." 

But  bad  as  this  aspect  of  "parens 
patriae"  might  be.  it  Is  not  the  worst  in 
terms  of  potential  abuse  of  the  Federal 
court  system  for  personal  benefit.  For  in 
addition  to  the  bill's  benefit  to  fee-hun- 
gry lawyers,  it  would  serve  the  special 
interest  of  politically  ambitious,  head- 
line-hunting State  attorneys  general — 
and  I  understand  that  there  are  a  few 
of  those  aroimd  the  country.  Holders  of 
the  oCQce  of  State  attorney  general  In  all 
50  States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  in  effect  being  handed  a  free  pass  to 
use  our  already  overburdened  Federal 
coxirt  system  for  their  own  narrow  politi- 
cal purposes. 

Now  I  say  this  with  due  respect  for  the 
vast  majority  of  State  attorneys  general 
across  the  country,  who  are  honest,  dedi- 
cated public  servants.  But  in  consider- 
ing an  antitrust  law  amendment  which 
places  vast  new  authority  in  the  State 
attorneys  general  of  every  State,  Con- 
gress cannot  and  should  not  ignore  cer- 
tain impleasant  political  facts  of  life. 
Specifically,  there  have  over  the  years 
been  some  State  attomej-s  general  who 
were  less  than  honest  and  dedicated  to 
tlie  public  Interest,  while  pursuing  their 
o-x-n  political  and  financial  gain. 
Cor..?lder  ^hat.  In  the  name  of  ' xon- 


sumer  Interest."  su<^  unscrupulous  pub- 
lic ofllelals  would  be  empowered  to  do 
under  the  provtetoos  of  HJR.  8SS2.  In  the 
hands  (tf  some,  this  legislatloii  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  weapon  for  black- 
mail against  businesses,  large  and  Bmall. 
that  feared  the  threat  of  a  trehle-dam- 
age  law  suit  and  its  effect  on  their  credit 
Une,  regardless  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
When  a  computer  assesses  theoretical 
damages  and  the  procedural  safeguards 
in  Federal  class  action  suits  are  blatantly 
overridden,  as  is  provided  by  HJt.  8532. 
a  business  threatened  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous State  attorney  general  might  well  be 
forced  to  settle  up,  even  if  the  settle- 
ment be  blackmail,  than  face  the  alter- 
native of  highly  costly  Utigation  accom- 
panied by  unfavorable  publicity  and 
serious  damage  to  its  credit  line. 

But  in  my  opinion,  bad  as  that  pros- 
pect is,  there  remains  even  a  worse  as- 
pect of  this  bill,  in  terms  of  its  potential 
abuae  of  the  political  and  Judicial  proc- 
ess. And  that  is  the  potential  for  dema- 
gogic use  of  the  Federal  antitrust  proc- 
ess by  unscrupulous  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral. The  scenario  for  such  abuse  is  there, 
for  anyone  who  will  take  the  time  and 
effort  to  think  this  legislation  through, 
beyond  its  high-sounding  title. 

I  would  urge,  for  example,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  editorially  endorsed 
'parens  patriae"  on  February  29.  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  what  such  authority  In 
the  hands  of  51  State  attorneys  general 
could  mean  to  the  financial  .«<  lability  of 
the  Post  corporation. 

In  its  editorial,  the  Post  specifically  re- 
ferred to  the  impact  of  "parens  patiiae" 
on  a  hypothetical  prlce-fbclng  action  by 
milk  producers.  But  it  will  certainly  not 
escape  the  notice  of  politicallj-  ambitious 
State  attorneys  general  in  some  parts  of 
the  countiy,  where  the  liberal  eastern 
press  is  less  than  popular,  that  the  price 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  sent  Into 
the  State  are  more  often  than  not  Iden- 
tical. 

I  am  not  si'.gsestlng:  that  the  Post  and 
its  competitors  are  en£aged  in  prlce- 
flxlng.  But  that  thought  may  occur  to 
some  attorney  general  In  the  non-East- 
ern hinterlands,  or.  for  that  matter,  to 
several.  The  same  threat  exists.  In  even 
greater  pro.spect.  for  the  Post's  sister 
publication  Newsweek.  Over  the  years 
Newsweek  and  its  competitor  in  the 
weekly  newsmagazine  field.  Time,  have 
regiilarly  matched  each  other  to  the  ex- 
act cent,  in  price  hikes  to  the  consimier. 
Both  magazines  today  sell  at  newsstands 
for  75  cents.  As  a  publisher  myself, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  I  under- 
stand the  competitive  forces  at  work 
that  lead  to  such  pricing  similarities.  But 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "parens 
patriae"  amendment  that  the  Post  en- 
dorses, that  economic  similarity  could 
well  be  tested  In  Federal  court  In  not  one 
but  all  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  attorneys  general  who 
might  see  considerable  political  mileage 
to  be  gained— to  say  nothing  of  treble 
damages— in  making  a  political  scape- 
goat out  of  a  nonresident  legal  entity. 

I  would  urge  the  Po6t  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  media  to  examine  '•parens 
patriae "  in  thio  hght.  And  I  would  also 
urge  thcit  lubor  orgaiii/iitio:;«  along  '.vith 
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professional  associations,  do  the  same 
Under  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions! 
labor  arransements  atrectliiff  pffoee  and 
antlcatnpetltlve  agreements  are  subject 
to  antitrust  law.  The  same  situation  pre- 
vails for  professional  associations  that 
often  set  minimum  or  scale  pricing  for 
services. 

Thus.  whUe  H.R.  8532  may  be  viewed 
by  its  sponsors  and  supporters  as  a  bill 
to  nail  the  big  corporate  price-fixers,  its 
actual  scope  is  sufficient  to  taken  in  Just 
about  any  economic  entity  that  an  am- 
bitious, imaghiative  attorney  general 
might  consider  a  profitable  target-for- 
the-day. 

It  was  tiie  late  Senator  Huey  P.  Long 
wljo  said.  Corporations  make  the  finest 
pohtical  enemies  in  the  world."  That  was 
U-ue  40  years  ago  and  stiU  remains  true 
in  large  areas  of  the  country  today.  Big 
Business  scapegoatlng  has  never  gone 
out  of  style  for  the  politically  ambitious. 
But  I  would  remind  my  Uberal  colleagues 
that  the  popular  fashion  of  scapegoatlng 
can  vary  from  relgon  to  region.  State  to 
State.  In  one  State,  the  price  of  milk  or 
oil  may  strike  an  attorney  general  as  an 
area  for  legal  action.  In  another,  the 
Eastern  liberal  press,  or  the  APL-CIO, 
or  real  estate  brokers. 

HJl.  8532  may.  as  I  say.  have  been 
created  with  the  finest  of  Intentions  as 
a  consumer  protection  device.  But  let 
me  submit  that  if  in  the  name  of  con- 
sumer pi-otection  the  Congress  develops 
a  weapon  for  poUtical  demagogues  and 
get-rlch-qulck  legal  hucksters,  we  will 
avail  the  consiuner  Uttle  and  do  the  sys- 
tem irreparable  damage. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  This  legislation  Is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  bill  authorizing  and  sub- 
sidizing a  Roman  holiday  In  the  Federal 
coiu-ts.  And  that  Is  a  holiday  neither  the 
Judicial  process  nor  our  economy  can 
afford. 

HUD  BI  AMED  AS  DETROIT  HOMES 
ROT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  Is  recognized  for 
120  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Monday 
morning's  Wasliington  Post,  Reporter 
Charles  Krause  has  writtoi  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  malignant  terror 
of  abandoned  housing  owned  by  HUD  in 
Detxoit.  HUD,  now  Detroit's  largest  slum 
landlord,  owns  57,000  abandoned  houses 
in  the  city,  and  the  blight  is  spreadhig 
daily.  Whole  neighborhoods  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  HUD  mismanage- 
ment and  tlie  resultant  looting,  arson, 
and  other  crimes  unleashed  when  the 
abandc?ned  homes  sit  for  up  to  2  years 
without  repair  or  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  Detroit  i.s 
critical.  I  beheve  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues should  take  a  moment  to  read 
tlie  Past's  article  on  the  situation,  and 
toijiniend  it  to  their  attention  here: 

HUD  BLAMED  AS  DFTBOIT  HOlfES  ROT 

(By  Ctuirles  A.  Krause) 
Diri"  .IT. — No  federal  bureaucracy  is  as  well 
kiiown  or  as  widely  despised  here  as  the  £>»• 
pariuiei'i   of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

:i  .•:.',  a;>.i.  h  rightly  c-  v.ri;ugly  U  bl.uned  by 
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many  Oetrolters  for  the  abysmal  decline  of 
their  city.  

"We  caU  it  'Hurricane  HUD,'  "•  City  Ooon- 
cU  Prealdent  Oarl  Ijevln  said  In  a  recant  in- 
terview. "It's  a  plague." 

The  plague  that  local  polltteans.  the  city's 
two  newBpai>era  and  seorea  of  eommtmlty 
[rroupa  have  fought,  largely  vasuooeasfully. 
for  the  past  several  years  taaa  bow  tntected 
whole  sections  of  Detroit,  where  thonsands 
L  f  mortgages  have  been  forectoaed  and  thou- 
sands of  houses  left  to  rot  by  HUD. 

These  boarded-up  and  abandoned  homes 
are  often  vandalized  and  set  aflre  by  arson- 
ists before  HUD  can  sell  them,  leaving  some 
areas  of  Detroit  looking  like  bombed-out 
German  cities  at  the  end  of  World  War  H. 

In  fact.  Detrolters  cynically  refer  to  cer- 
tain neighborhoods  as  "war  Bones."  ravaged 
not  by  a  foreign  enemy  but  by  discredited 
federal  housing  programs  that  continue  to 
eat  away  at  the  fabric  of  Detroit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  programs  were 
laigely  stopped  in  1S73.  foreclosures  continue 
unabated  In  every  section  of  the  dty.  And  It 
still  takes  HUD's  Detroit  office  31  months  to 
dispose  of  a  home  once  it  Is  repossessed — 
more  than  enough  time  fbr  the  boarded-up 
homes  to  be  destroyed  by  vandals  at  tmnen- 
dous  cost  to  the  city  and  the  UB.  Treasury. 

"HUD'S  InabUlty  to  deal  with  the  situation 
will  mean  hundreds  of  mllllona  of  dollars  In 
future  HUD  losses  In  the  dty  of  Oetrolt," 
said  John  E.  Iifogk.  a  law  professor  at  Wayne 
State  University  here,  who  teaches  a  course 
on  housing  pr(A>Iema. 

Mogk  called  the  boarded-up,  often  stripped 
and  burnt-out  homes  In  nelghboiiiiDods 
throughout  the  city  "an  absolute  disaster. 
Once  a  home  Is  abandoned  it  causes  other 
hcHnes  to  be  abandoned  [because]  the  mar- 
ket value  on  the  block  becomes  depressed" 
and  people  who  want  to  move  are  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes  when  they  cannot  sell 
them. 

HUD  now  has  m<M-e  than  8,400  homes 
boarded  up  In  every  section  of  Detroit.  It 
owns  another  1300  vacant  lots  where  houses 
that  were  destroyed  once  stood.  Since  1970, 
26.000  homes — Or  IS  per  cent  of  all  the  homes 
In  Detroit — ^have  been  taken  over  t^  HUD, 
after  the  owners  defa\ilted  on  federally  In- 
sured mortgages. 

About  500  homes  a  month  come  into  HUD's 
possession  In  Detroit.  Those  that  are  set  aflre 
or  destroyed  by  vandals  are  then  demolished 
by  HUD.  leaving  nothing  in  tbelr  places. 

This  is  why  Levin  calls  HUD  a  plague. 
Each  home  that  Is  boarded  vp  or  destroyed 
Infects  the  blo<A  and  the  neighborhood  where 
It  Is  located — causing  further  decay  In  a  dty 
that  is  already  one  of  the  sickest  In  the 
nation. 

Elmer  C.  Blnford.  director  of  HUD's  De- 
troit office,  conceded  recently  that  "we  have 
a  massive  problem"  In  attempting  to  dispose 
of  the  more  than  10.000  atwndoned  homes 
and  vacant  lots  which  HUD  owns  In  Detroit. 

Blnford  said  HUD  has  made  some  prog- 
ress, pointing  out  that  his  office  has  reduced 
the  average  amount  of  time  It  takes  to  dis- 
pose of  a  house  from  48  months  a  year  ago 
to  21  months  today. 

The  programs  that  have  caused  so  much 
trouble  and  left  HXJD  with  67,000  rotting, 
boarded-up  homes  In  Detroit  and  other  cities 
were  designed  In  the  1880b  to  encourage  home 
ownership  for  the  nation's  poraest  families 
by  subsidizing  mortgage  Interest  rates  or  by 
allowing  the  poor  to  buy  homes  with  virtu- 
ally no  down  payment. 

Old  Federal  Rousing  Administration  rules 
about  where  to  Insure  mortgages  were  thrown 
out.  The  FHA  was  directed  by  Congress  to 
approve  mortgages  In  older,  declining  urban 
areas. 

The  theory  was  that  If  poor  families  were 
enabled  to  purchase  a  home,  they  would 
have  a  stake  In  their  oommunltiee  and  take 
better  care  of  the  homes  than  absentee  land- 
lords, thereby  saving  declining  urban  areas. 


When  farmer  HUD  Secretary  Oeosge  Bom- 
nay  asBonied  office  In  1900,  he  pndied  the 
pragreme  and  demanded  restilta.  B»  wanted 
aaoh  local  HUD  office  to  approve  as  many 
mortgages  as  It  possibly  could.  Aa  a  toaaa 
governor  of  Michigan,  Bomney  kept  a  special 
look-oot  on  the  results  In  Detroit. 

HUD  performed.  More  than  1J2  million 
mortgages  were  approved  under  the  pro- 
gram, most  of  them  between  1989  and  1978. 
These  mortgages  had  a  face  value  of  $16.7 
billion. 

But  by  1971  the  roof  began  caving  In,  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  as  thousands  ot  poor 
families  defaulted  on  their  mortgages  and 
many  of  the  structurally  imaound  houses 
they  had  bought  started  falling  apart. 

Man  than  166,000  of  the  mcMlgages  had 
been  foreclosed  by  mld-1975,  and  the  prog- 
nosis for  the  remaining  one  million,  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary,  Carla  A.  Hills,  Is  not 
good. 

HUD  has  lost  82.1  blUlon  on  the  186,000 
foreclosed  mortgages.  HlUs  recently  asked 
Congress  for  $826  million  to  replenish  two 
FHA  mortgage  Instu-ance  funds  that  are 
mired  in  red  Ink  as  a  result  of  the  fore- 
closures. 

During  her  testimony.  Hills  warned  that 
the  end  of  the  losses  is  not  In  sight.  "We 
are  going  to  face  this  problem  again."  she 
said,  "namely  continuing  and  essentlaUy  un- 
controllable losses  .  .  .  arising  out  of  dor- 
mant programs." 

Besides  the  money  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  lost  on  the  mortgages  It  In- 
sured, HUD  estimates  that  during  1975  Its 
"folding"  costs — the  money  spent  to  keep 
the  houses  vacant — amounted  to  more  than 
$200  million,  or  $7.21  a  day  for  each  house. 

Last  December,  the  most  recent  month  for 
which  figures  are  available,  HUD  was  q>end- 
Ing  $410,970  a  day  on  Its  57,000  houses  Just 
to  keep  them  empty. 

HUD  also  estimates  It  has  paid  $82  million 
In  property  taxes  over  the  years  on  the 
166,000  foreclosed  homes. 

Detroit  officials  say  HUD  Is  probably  their 
city's  fifth  largest  property  taxpayer,  behind 
General  Motors,  Detroit  Edison,  Chrysler  and 
Burroughs. 

They  find  the  HXJD  taxes  small  comfort, 
however. 

"This  is  a  disaster  Inflicted  on  us  by  the 
federal  government,"  said  June  Bldgway,  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Assessor*. 
"HUD  has  cost  every  dtlaen  In  Detroit  20 
per  cent  on  his  bouse"  because  cC  a  general 
decline  In  residential  property  values  that 
Bldgway  attributes  at  least  In  part  to  HUD's 
performance  In  Detroit. 

Since  she  became  HUD  Secretary  a  year 
■go.  Hills  has  tried  to  deal  with  the  Increas- 
ing foreclosures  and  massive  inventory.  She 
has  demanded  that  HUD  streamline  Its  pro- 
cedures to  seU  off  as  many  houses  as  it  can 
In  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  

Outside  of  Detroit,  It  now  takes  HUD  an 
average  of  12.4  months  to  dispose  of  a  house. 

Hills  also  sent  a  letter  to  every  lending  In- 
stitution that  services  mortgages  Insured  by 
the  FHA,  warning  them  not  to  be  too  strict 
on  foreclosures.  To  put  some  teeth  Into  the 
warning,  she  recently  created  the  Mortgage 
Review  Board,  which  has  threatened  to  sus- 
pend three  mortgage  companies  from  FHA 
backing  and  has  placed  a  fourth  on  pro- 
bation. 

Besides  the  10,000  homes  and  vacant  lots 
In  Detroit,  HUD  owns  more  than  8,800  In 
New  T<vk  City,  3.800  in  PhlladelphU,  4.700  In 
Atlanta  and  2.300  In  Dallas,  as  weU  as  smaller 
numbers  In  other  major  cities. 

In  addition,  HUD  has  more  than  277.000 
federally  Insured  apartment  units  in  various 
stages  of  default  and  foreclosure.  These  are 
worth  $3.4  bllUon.  Again,  Detroit  has  the 
greatest  niunber — 17.203  units — of  Izoubled 
multi-family  properties  of  any  city  tn  the 
nation. 

One  pu?Klliig  question:  why  Detroit?  Why 


has  HUD  had  more  problems  In  Motown  than 
In  any  other  dty?  

Blnford  wbo  has  been  director  ot  HUD's 
Detroit  office  since  1874  and  la  highly  re- 
garded by  HUD'k  most  vocal  critics  here, 
says,  "When  you  talk  about  HUD.  you  have 
to  talk  about  It  In  the  larger  context." 

He  cited  Detrcdfs  auto-dependent  econ- 
omy, an  extensive  freeway  system  that 
opened  up  vast  tracts  at  land  In  the  sub- 
urbs for  residential  development  and  federal 
bousing  policies  that  relied  "too  heavUy"  on 
encouraging  poor  pec^le  to  buy  homes  they 
could  not  afford  and  were  unable  to  care  for. 

In  addition,  Blnford  said,  "there's  no  ques- 
tion" that  widespread  corruption  In  HUD's 
Detroit  office  between  1969  and  1072  ccmtrlb- 
uted  to  the  massive  nimaber  of  foreclosures. 

The  Justice  Department  says  more  than 
200  former  HUD  officials.  FHA  ln^>ectoiB  and 
real  estate  speculators  who  Joined  together 
to  make  Illegal  millions  out  of  the  federal 
programs,  have  been  convicted  in  Detroit. 

In  many  cases,  the  speculators  boi]ght 
structurally  unsound  homes  cheap,  bribed 
HUD  oflldalB  to  Inflate  their  worth,  and  then 
sold  the  houses  to  poor  and  tmsoidilstlcated 
buyers  whose  dubious  creditworthiness  was 
i4>proved  by  other  HUD  officials  who  were 
paid  off  by  the  speculators. 

"We  have  had.  do  have  and  are  working 
very  hard  to  clean-up  HUD  corruption,"  Bln- 
ford said,  adding  that  It  caused  only  part 
of  the  current  foreclosure  and  resale  prob- 
lems. 

Mogk,  the  Wayne  Law  School  professor, 
says  other  factors  In  the  high  number  of  de- 
faults were  soaring  energy  prices  and  the 
layoffs  by  the  automobile  companies  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  employees  in 
1974. 

Mogk  also  cited  a  traditionally  high  mobil- 
ity factor  in  Detroit  as  weU  as  a  high  crime 
rate,  racial  tension,  a  20  per  cent  tmemploy- 
ment  rate  and  a  deteriorating  school  system. 

City  Conncfl  President  Levin,  who  has 
fought  HUD  for  five  years,  says  that  tn  try- 
ing to  cope  with  the  defaolts  HUD  bureau- 
crats in  Detroit  have  been  "unbelievably  In- 
competent. lrreq>onslbly  rigid  and  lacking 
in  Imagination.^ 

Over  the  years,  he  notes,  HUD  has  an- 
nounced various  plans  to  seU  foreclosed 
houses  and  then  canceUed  the  plans.  It  has 
brought  in  task  forces  from  Washington  and 
then  admitted  the  task  forces  accomplished 
nothing.  It  has  promised  to  tear  down  van- 
dalized houses  and  then  not  done  so  within 
a  reasonable  period. 

Today,  Levm  says  that  Blnford  Is  making 
a  determined  effort  to  Improve  HUD's  sales 
performance  In  Detroit,  but  Insists  that 
"HUD  cotildnt  market  an  Ice  cube  In  Florida 
In  the  summertime." 

Blnford  denies  that,  arguing  that  things 
have  Improved  and  that  HUD's  Detroit  in- 
ventory Is  declining.  But  he  concedes  the 
problems  is  "massive." 

Certainly  It  seems  that  way  to  the  citizens 
living  near  the  10,000  abandoned  homes  and 
vacant  lots.  For  Instance,  there  Is  Iva  Malm, 
who  owns  a  home  In  Detroit's  Riverside  sec- 
tion, which  looks  as  If  it  had  been  bombed. 

"I  wish  they'd  get  going  and  get  this  mess 
cleaned  up."  she  said  the  other  day  as  she 
surveyed  a  HUD-owned  home  on  Olover 
Street  that  was  recently  set  aflre  by  vandals 
and  now  looks  as  If  It  la  about  to  coUapse 
"Its  a  shame  to  have  to  live  in  a  neighbor- 
hood like  this.  I  don't  like  It  one  bit." 


REVENUE  SHARING 

*nie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fnun 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mttrtha)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  pro- 
gram hailed  as  beginning  a  "new  fed- 
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eialLsm"  is  Ukel>"  to  fall  short  of  its 
goals,  and  against  such  a  measure  I 
think  the  scorecard  on  revenue  sharinK 
i-  negative. 

I  do  believe  tiie  program  has  made  a 
vital  difference  which  Secretary  of  the 
Tiea.suiy  William  Simon  addressed  b.v 
sayms;  revenue  sharing  h^>.  contributed 
to  a  revitalization  of  oia-  federal  .svs- 
tem  by  shifting  some  resources  to  those 
arovernments  closest  to  the  peoi^le.  where 
there  is  often  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
needs  of  the  citizens." 

Against  that  measuie  revenue  siuiriuK 
has  surely  worked.  Revenue  sharing  has 
also  become  extremely  valuable  to  local 
governments  as  I  found  recently  when  I 
held  a  special  seminar  with  county  and 
municipal  officials  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  to  gain  their  insijjhts  on 
this  program.  Meeting  in  Indiana.  Pa  . 
the  seminar  produced  many  worthwhile 
comments  which  I  want  tt>  .^hare  with 
my  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  be^nn  by  statii-.>;  the 
conclusions  I  reached  from  that  meet- 
ing that  I  believe  are  important  ii^.  de- 
veloping congressional  debate. 

'Fh>,'\..  there  is  unanimous  feehny 
among  local  officials  that  thi.s  prof^ram 
should  be  extended.  Whether  planned  by 
Congress  or  not,  local  governments  have 
come  to  count  strongly  on  thus  program 
for  revenue,  and  its  elimmation  would 
cause  serious  problems. 

Second,  if  revenue  sharing,'  i.s  not  ex- 
tended local  governments  will  ilearly  be 
faced  with  two  options:  One.  to  discon- 
tinue present  programs:  two.  to  raise 
taxes  through  the  regres.'^ive  property 
tax  or  occupation  taxes.  Estimates  were 
that  taxes  would  increase  3  to  lu  mills 
on  property  if  the  same  level  of  services 
are  to  be  provided  without  revenue  shar- 
ing. With  the  economic  recovery  begin- 
ning, but  not  yet  reaching  many  citi- 
zens' pocketbooks,  we  do  not  need  tj  cre- 
ate that  kind  of  choice. 

Third,  the  flexibility  of  the  present 
program  is  one  of  the  best  liked  features 
of  the  plan.  Several  areas  in  central 
Penn.sylvania  have  been  very  hard  hit 
economically  in  recent  years.  The  "no 
strings"  approach  of  this  program  helps 
them  to  keep  services  despite  rises  in 
unemployment,  and  tlie  lo.^s  of  popula- 
tion and  taxes. 

Fourth,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  act  with  some  speed.  Local  govern- 
ments— like  Congress — mast  now  make 
their  budget  pro.!tv.tions  and  select  theii" 
prioritie.s  for  the  years  ahead.  Tliey  can 
only  do  that  if  they  know  the  fate  ol 
revenue  sharing  and  whit  thev  can  ex- 
pect from  this  program. 

I  would  now  like  to  add  to  tl)o.v'  \.-m- 
clusions,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  sharing  with 
the  Members  some  of  the  comments 
from  \ocA  oflicials  on  points  we  discussed 

USK    OF    FUNOS 

While  the  funds  have  been  used  fur  .i 
wide  range  of  .services,  the  most  promi- 
nent use  in  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  been  to  help  in  the  extension 
and  completion  of  county  homes  for  the 
r^iged.  In  fact,  through  revenue  sharing 
the  total  bed  space  in  the  fi\e  full  coun- 
ties in  the  district  will  expand  from  1.0.")7 
tu  1.6:iC.  Revenue  .^hatinu  iund.s  me  help- 


ing greatly  in  this  expansion  as  well  as 
with  improvements  to  existing  facilities. 

The  case  of  Cambria  County  Is  one 
example  as  explained  by  County  Control- 
ler Robert  McCormlck: 

We  art'  In  the  present  eiulllfiiicat  period 
rt'ceivint  *l.4»«,85(i.  One -hundred  percent  of 
tliese  nioiiies  is  going  Into  the  health  sector. 
Im.sicallv  mir  C'unibrm  County  home.  Cambria 
County  roughly  two  years  ago  established 
prli.rititd  a.j  fur  hs  njun'y  e.xpendUures  and 
they  lame  up  wUli  the  main  priority  a.s  be- 
ing lh«  C.'anibriii  County  home  and  areas  for 
the  aged  to  gf).  At  ihe  preseni  lime  we  have 
a  tupacity  i>t  550  bed.i.  at  the  coinpletion  of 
our  program  Cambria  County  will  have  9-'5 
bt-d."?  tar  the  elderly. 

Tlie  other  maior  ti.-e  ui  funds  in  the 
urea  is  police  and  fire  protection.  In  the 
city  of  John.^iuwn,  m  fact.  Mayor  Her- 
bert Pfuhl  noted  that  100  percent  of  the 
revenue  sharing  moneys  go  to  meet  ,50 
percent  of  the  touil  cost  of  pohce  and  fire 
proiection  fur  the  city. 

AntD 

Bcloic  till.-,  hea'  ing  a  prinif  ccmcern  of 
mine  was  whether  enoui-'h  of  the  funds 
were  being  used  to  help  older  Americans. 
I  learned  that  nearly  every  community 
in  our  area  use--  some  of  its  funds  to  help 
the  elderly.  I  mentioned  the  money  going 
to  help  with  county  homes.  Beyond  that 
Commission  Chairman  Jay  Dilts  outlined 
the  commitni.ai  to  tiie  elderly  in  Indi^Mia 
County: 

I  feel  the  iikIu^'  I'rognim.s  are  receiving  a 
fair  share  of  FeUfral  Revenue  Sharing  money. 
The  county  home  facUiry  recelve.s  a  lar^'e 
Nliare  of  the  Bcthin  The  visiting  nurses  as- 
.sociatlon  also  ret-tivps  funds  .  .  .  we  give  to 
Operation  Uplift,  we  give  to  the  Senior  Ac- 
tivities Center  out  of  Revenue  Sharing,  and 
I  believe  we  have  addres.sed  ouri-elves  to  this 
problem  of  the  aged. 

We  must  recall  that  revenue  sharing 
was  originally  designed  not  simply  to  sup- 
plement local  income  but  to  provide  the 
initiative  for  replacing  and  sustaining 
Federal  Government  service  programs.  I 
hope  when  we  renew  the  law  that  con- 
gressional intent  will  be  clear  that  pro- 
grains  for  tlie  elderly  with  these  funds 
should  be  encouraged. 

prune      PARlICllAlRiN 

One  of  the  items  the  congressional  de- 
bate seems  to  have  focused  on  Is  insur- 
ing public  participation  in  how  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  spent.  After  listening 
to  our  officials  I  have  noted  an  impor- 
t.uit  aspect  of  tin.,  riue.stiun  that  Congress 
should  consider. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  m  rural 
areas  such  as  I  represent,  public  officials 
are  nei-ihbors  and  community  citizens. 
They  are  very  easily  acces.^ible  Knowing 
my  own  comnuinication  ivith  citizerLs.  I 
conclude  there  is  ample  iiii-'Ul  in  rural 
areas  through,  s'-heduled.  lormal  and  ir- 
regular, unscheduled  meetings.  The  sit- 
uation may  differ  m  metror-olitan  areas 

I  believe  Congress  will  want  to  con- 
sider whether  a  set  of  rules  and  require- 
ments will  really  increase  public  partici- 
pation in  rural  areas.  Seveial  officials 
spoke  to  this  point.  Mayor  Thomas  Pan- 
etti  of  Winilber  addre.s.^ed  the  lack  of 
cili/:en  concern  by  noting  that — 

Residents  of  the  Borougli  arc  advisee'  how 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  are  spent  through 
tiie  news  aiedlu  i'ud  cniuincii!  >  are  requested 


Also,  Revenue  Sharing  Is  discussed  at  Coun- 
cil meetings.  There  is  Uttle  community  In- 
volvement. 

Mayor  Michael  G.  Tsikalas  of  Edens- 
burg  noted  that — 

Although  there  has  noi  been  open  forums 
for  citizen  participation  in  the  program, 
there  has  been  Indirect  participation  through 
organi.<;ations  which  are  large  and  very  active 
In  our  community. 

And  Somerset  Borough  Councilman 
Richard  Gibbs  noted: 

The  Borough  has  widely  advcni^ed  11",  rev- 
enue .sluiiing  plans  and  inviied  cliii;ens'  par- 
ticipation. In  addiiiiiii  to  the  Items  required 
ill  the  notice,  footnotes  have  betn  Inserted 
explaining  each  of  the  capital  expenditurea 
and  tnaini,eiKince  items  and  its  purpose.  Citi- 
zens have  been  invited  to  submit  their  sug- 
gestions, however,  only  a  few  written  rc- 
qne.=  t  .  hice  been  received. 

AIU    FORMUIJl 

There  were  two  reactions  to  changing 
the  aid  formula.  Several  Individuals  cau- 
tioned against  a  prolonged  fight  over  the 
formula  that  woiild  delay  passage,  saying 
it  was  more  Important  to  know  the  pro- 
gram would  be  extended  and  that  some 
aid  would  be  on  the  way. 

Armstrong  County  Commission  Chair- 
man Harry  Fox  seemed  to  speak  to  gen- 
eral agreement,  however,  that  recogni- 
tion of  need  might  be  better  covered  by 
tlie  law : 

We  would  reionimend  that  a  belter  for- 
mula bo  used  ft>r  computing  benefits.  More 
assistance  should  go  to  communities  that 
have  a  lower  per  capita  Income  among  their 
residents,  and  a  lower  level  of  assistance  to 
communities  with  :i  higher  per  capita  income 
level. 

Armstrong  County  is  classifled  as  a  de- 
pres.sed  area,  with  a  high  percentage  of  un- 
employed. Rightfully,  It  should  receive  a 
greater  percentage  of  benefits  than  other 
areas  and  significantly  more  than  Fox  Chapel 
or  Montgomery  County  in  Eastern  Penn.syl- 
vania 

pnOCUAM    OCTLINE 

Tliere  was  near  unanimous  praise  of 
revenue  sharing  for  its  stunning  lack  of 
redtape  and  absence  of  bureaucratic  de- 
cisionmaking. No  one  said  they  missed 
spending  directives  from  Washington. 
Commission  Chairman  Bud  Hay  of  Som- 
erest  County  addressed  this  point  well: 

I  think  our  problems  In  the  rest  of  the 
programs  are  that  they  come  out  with  your 
hands  tied,  and  especially  when  they  [Wa'h- 
ington]  say  you  will  Initiate  this  program, 
this  way.  at  this  percentage  or  we  will  come 
in  and  set  the  program  up  .  .  the  cities 
don't  have  the  same  problenih  ru'al  areivs  do. 
and  God  only  knows  we  don't  have  the  sani? 
problems  the  riiie.s  have,  and  I  can't  see  tli;>.t 
Hiurisbtirg  nnci  WnsUin;;lon  v<\.n  answer  all 
the  problems 

I  personally  have  some  philosophical 
differences  with  the  situation  where  one 
level  of  government  raises  funds  to  be 
spent  without  any  controls  by  another 
level  of  government,  but  I  think  Com- 
missioner Hay  makes  the  point  that  we 
have  often  gone  overboard  in  Federal 
Government  regulations  to  the  point 
where  local  input  becomes  too  minimal 
A   suri'i  f:%n:Ni' ' 

One  Doint  that  is  key  in  tny  mi. id  to 
revenue  sharing  in  rural  areas  and  rxvn\\ 
uiban  areas  is  the  misconception  that 
revenue  sharing  Is  "supplemental"  in- 
come. The  fact  is   that  for  many  local 
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governments  we  are  'talking  about  a 
lifeline  revenue  source.  Commission 
Chairman  Andrew  La^a  of  Je£Ferson 
County  commented  to  this  point: 

As  you  probably  reaUsa  Jeffcnon  County 
over  the  past  years  has  loet  its  major  In- 
dustries, namely  the  deep  mines  and  rail- 
roads. Wc  must  now  depend  on  small  Indus- 
tries throughout  the  county,  and  I  might  say, 
we  cannot  be  considered  an  Industrialized 
county.  Our  farms  are  getting  fewer  as  each 
year  passes,  our  unemployment  rate  Is  in 
line  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
maybe  even  higher  ...  I  wish  to  stress  that 
it  I  Revenue  Sharing  1  ended  In  the  near 
future,  the  final  results  would  result  in 
uu  economic  disaster. 

The  next  step  after  ending  revenue 
sharing  would  be  higher  tax  rates — re- 
gressive property  tax  rates  Just  when  we 
are  beginning  to  emerge  economically 
and  when  citizens  are  still  feeling  a 
great  tax  bite — or  a  sharp  cut  back  of 
Government  services,  probably  in  those 
programs  for  the  aged  and  poor. 

TAXES 

If  revenue  sharing  is  discontinued  taxes 
will  Increase  at  every  level  In  the  12th 
Congressional  District,  or  programs  will 
be  slashed.  Hie  officials  estimated  a  3- 
to  10-mill  increases  in  the  property  tax 
would  closely  follow  the  end  of  revenue 
sharing.  Moreover,  Bernard  Bowser,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Borough  of  West  Kittan- 
ning  made  a  telling  point  with  this  com- 
ment on  the  situation  in  his  own  borough 
noting  that — 

55%  of  the  people  In  oiu-  community  are 
hidlvlduals  living  on  fixed  incomes,  there  are 
a  number  of  widows,  retired  people  through- 
out our  county  confines. 

Bowser  noted  that  if  revenue  sharing 
is  discontinued,  property  taxes  will  In- 
crease. Sknd  it  is  these  Individuals  who 
will  be  forced  from  their  homes  or  forced 
to  pay  a  higher  share  of  their  pensions 
and  social  security  to  the  Goverrunent. 

CONCLXTSIOir 

As  someone  who  Is  concerned  about 
Government  spending  and  responsibility 
of  Government  officials  It  is  tempting  for 
me  to  suggest  an  end  to  a  $6  billion  a 
year  program  with  virtually  no  strtaigs 
attached  on  spending.  But  to  be  effec- 
tive government  must  be  realistic.  State 
and  local  officials  see  revenue  sharing  as 
a  necessary  way  to  meet  the  burdens  of 
fire  and  police  protection,  garbage  pick- 
up, and  social  service  assistance  that  are 
difficult  to  finance  even  In  the  best  of 
times.  Our  economic  difficulties  of  re- 
cent years  coupled  with  already  high  tax 
burdens  on  the  middle  class,  plus  growing 
percentages  of  unemployed,  elderly,  and 
widows  makes  revenue  shsuing  In  some 
form  a  necessity.  I  believe  Congress 
should  extend  the  law  (julckly  but  also 
refine  and  Improve  the  program  over  the 
next  few  years  and  use  It  as  a  first  step 
in  assessing  the  relationship  of  national. 
State,  and  local  govei'nments  to  see  what 
future  dlrectlous  a  "new  federalism" 
should  take. 


THE  CEILING  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
FUNDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Fbaser)    Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1972. 
a  celling  of  $2.5  billion  has  beoi  Im- 
posed on  the  Federal  funding  available 
under  the  social  services  program.  Now 
known  as  title  XX,  this  HEW  program 
provides  grants  to  States  for  a  wide 
range  of  services  to  children,  the  el- 
do'Iy.  the  mentally  retarded,  and  other 
groups  with  special  needs. 

Initially,  many  States  were  not  able 
to  spend  their  full  formula  allocation. 
This  year,  however,  most  States  will 
spend  all  of  the  Federal  dollars  they  are 
eligible  to  receive  imder  title  XX. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  fiscal  status  of  the  socisd 
services  program,  I  wrote  to  State  title 
XX  administrators  earlier  this  year, 
asking  them  to  describe  the  impact  of 
the  Federal  celling  on  their  programs. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  42  State  ad- 
ministrators responding  to  the  survey 
Indicated  that,  as  a  resiilt  of  the  ceiling. 
Inflation  was  gradually  eroding  the  level 
of  their  programs. 

A  i>artial  summary  of  the  State  re- 
sponses is  provided  below: 
A   Sample  op  Statk  Comments   on  Funb- 
iKG  POB  TrruE  "XX  Sociai.  Services 

Alaska:  Service  costs  have  Increased  by 
35%  since  1972.  Dramatic  impact  from 
permanent  settlements  associated  with 
pipeline  construction  but  no  increase  in 
funds  to  deal  with  service  needs  in  these 
areas. 

Arizona:  State  will  have  to  cut  back  op- 
tional services  in  order  to  txaxi.  mandatory 
services  if  funding  increase  is  not  prt)vided. 

CJonnecticut :  Concern  that  current  fund- 
ing does  not  permit  expansion  of  commu- 
nity based  services  to  prevent  inappropriate 
Instltu'tionallzation  of  the  elderly.  Seven 
percent  funding  increase  could  provide  day 
care  for  2,000  additional  children. 

Georgia:  Ceiling  prevents  normal  con- 
tinuation of  programs  and  thtis  ongoing  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  cut  back. 

Idaho:  State  already  provides  $1.6  million 
In  unmatched  state  dollars.  Title  ZX  frus- 
trates the  public  because  it  pnvpoaea  services 
that  cannot  be  funded.  Existing  system  is 
demoraUElng.  Each  year  State  has  had  to 
trim  services  to  children  and  adults.  Overall 
effect  has  been  to  reduce  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  programs. 

Kentucky:  In  1974-75,  State  spent  $1.2 
million  in  unmatched  State  funds  on  pro- 
grams. Eight  percent  fvmdlng  increase  in 
FY  1977  would  enable  State  to  restore  pro- 
grams to  1974-5  levels. 

loulsiana:  This  year.  State  has  received 
requests  for  $76  million  in  federal  funds  from 
potential  providers.  Only  $44  million  Is  avail- 
able. Because  of  funding  limit.  State  can 
only  serve  families  at  48  percent  of  median 
Income  rather  than  at  120  percent  as  pro- 
vided under  federal  option. 

Maryland:  Estimated  need  will  exceed 
funding  availability  by  $5  million  in  FY  1977. 
State  will  need  10.6  percent  increase  to  cover 
this  increased  need.  FaUure  to  provide  more 
federal  support  will  result  In  cutback  of 
State  purchase  of  service  programs. 

Massachusetts:  As  a  result  of  celling,  pro- 
gram cutbacks  are  expected  in  1976-77.  Day 
care,  homemaker  services  and  group  foster 
care  centers  will  be  forced  to  close.  Cutbacks 
and  closings  will  mean  providing  clients  with 
more  costly  forms  of  service.  Institutional 
care  or  foster  care  are  two  alternatives  fac- 
ing some  of  those  ttimed  out  of  day  care  or 
homemaker  arrangements.  Some  recipients 
will  be  forced  to  apply  or  re-apply  for  cash 
assl.stance. 


Minnesota:  Most  services  have  been  cur- 
tailed as  a  result  of  ceiling,  progress  in  serv- 
ice expansion  and  development  has  been 
severely  retarded. 

Nebraska:  State  is  faced  with  program  cut- 
backs in  1976-77.  Direct  client  benefits  may 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  $1  million. 

New  York:  Since  1972.  inflation  has  eroded 
value  of  service  dollars  and  State's  share  of 
federal  aUocation  has  been  reduced  as  its 
share  of  the  national  total  popvilation  has 
dropped. 

Oklahoma:  Celling  wUl  necessarily  re.sult 
In  program  reductions. 

Oregon:  State  has  provided  its  own  un- 
matched funds  for  several  years.  Federal 
funding  limitation  means  tliat  only  11  per- 
cent of  State's  day  care  needs  are  being  met. 

Fennsylvania:  State  share  of  naticmal  total 
has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  population 
shifts.  If  ceiling  is  not  lifted,  modest  cut- 
backs wiU  be  required  this  year,  severe  pro- 
gram curtainments  next  year,  and  disastrous 
reductions  the  year  foUowing. 

Texas:  Fourteen  percent  reduction  In  pro- 
gram levels  in  1878  as  a  result  of  the  celUng. 
State  experienced  10.35  percent  inflation  rate 
during  1975. 

Virginia:  State  needs  a  15.2  percent  In- 
crease Just  to  continue  current  programs. 

'Washington:  CeUlng  has  imposed  severe 
hardsmpfl.  State  is  now  in  the  process  of  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  niunber  of  case  work- 
ers providing  services.  One-third  reduction  of 
staff  over  the  past  year  due  to  celling. 

Wisconsin:  SUte  wiU  spend  $6  mllUon  In 
unmatched  funds  this  year.  Even  7  percent 
federal  Increase  will  not  enable  State  to 
maintain  existing  program  levels.  Recession 
is  increasing  number  of  people  needing  serv- 
ices. AFDC  for  Unemployed  Parents'  case- 
load increased  by  85  percent  between  June, 
1974  and  July,  1975. 

The  following  chart  indicates  which 
States  are  currently  spending  at  their 
full  formula  allocation  level: 

STATES  CUBREim.Y  SPENDING  AT  TITLE  XX 
CEILING  ALLOCATION 

Alaska,  Arizona,  CaUfomla.  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
IlUnols,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan.  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas.  Vermont.  Wacjhlngton.  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin.  Wyoming. 

STATES  APPKOACHINC   CEILING 

Kansas.  Missouri.  Mississippi,  Tennessee. 

STATES  TKAT  WILL  KEACB  CEILING  IN 
FISCAL  TXAB    1B7T 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  New  Hampshire.  Kew 
Jersey,  North  CaroUna,  Virginia. 

STATE  NOT  YET  APPSOACHING  CEILING 

Indiana. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  letter  from  Edward 
Weaver,  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.  Mi-. 
Weaver,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
cU  of  State  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tors, discusses  the  need  for  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  social  services  funding: 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 

WashingUm,  D.C.,  Mafch  15, 1976. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Frasbs. 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Fraseb:  In  its  meeting  of  March 
9,  the  Social  Services  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  State  Fubllc  Welfare  Administra- 
tors discussed  needs  for  additional  Title  yg 
funding.  They  also  considered  this  need  in 
the  context  of  your  January  7  letter  to  state 
administrators  in  which  you  invited  their 
comment  upon  how  programs  are  affected  by 
the  $2.5  billion  celling  and  how  they  would 
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b«  affected  If  a  cost-of-living  Increase  of 
^'"r,  to  8%  were  added  to  each  state's  al- 
location dxiring  FY  77. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following 
statement  and  requested  that  It  be  provided 
to  you  In  support  of  your  effort  to  secure 
needed  funds  for  Title  XX  programs: 

■The  Social  Serrlcee  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
niinUtrators  is  very  much  concerned  by  the 
fiict  that  Title  XX  program  funding  under 
the  closed-end  appropriation  has  been 
severely  eroded  by  the  aggregate  effect  ol 
three  vears  of  double  digit  Inflation  since 
pa-^s^M'e  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (PL. 
92-6121.  In  combination  with  a  fixed  allot- 
ment under  the  celling,  inflation  at  what- 
ever percentage  will  continue  to  constrain 
and  actually  curtail  programs.  TTie  Commit- 
tee .s\ipports  budgetary  action  to  recoup 
lhp>e  funds  lost  through  Inflation  and 
mechanisms — such  as  the  application  of  an 
Indexing  factor — to  protect  both  current  and 
future  appropriation  levels  under  Title  XX. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  would  recom- 
mend that  the  first  year  of  indexing  Include 
a  •catch-up"  percentage  related  to  Inflation- 
h;vsed  erosion  of  these  fuii.l.^  m  FY  73.  74 
uid  75." 

Yours  truly 

Kdward  r.  Weaver. 
Etcrutive  Dirfv  f". 


PANAMA  CANAL  SURRENDER:  MA- 
JOR PRESroENTIAL  ELECTION 
ISSUK 

Tlie  SPE.-XKER.  Under  a  previoii.«  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Peni'svlvania  <Mr.  Flood'  i.s  recognized 
fnr  60  nninute.s. 

CJFNEE.M.    l^:.^\f 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
nioius  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
r>  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  tlie  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlt- map.  from  Penn- 
>ylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  this  House  of  the  Congress  on 
December  9,  1975.  under  the  title  of  "Pa- 
nama Canal  surrender  proposal:  a  major 
geopolitical  Pearl  Harbor,"  I  summarized 
the  essential  facts  in  the  historical  and 
legal  background  of  the  canal  and  its 
indispensable  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  warned  about  some  of 
the  perils  involved  in  the  loss  of  Its  con- 
trol I  Congressional  Record,  December  9. 
hMh.  p.  39492.* 

Since  that  time.  Chief  of  Govtrnmenl 
Omar  Tonijos  of  Panama,  with  a  laige 
entourage,  made  a  state  visit  to  Cuba 
and  it  has  been  disclosed  that  a  Cuban 
expeditionary  force  is  now  in  Angola 
supporting  pro-Soviet  factions  for  tak- 
ing over  the  African  country.  In  addi- 
tion, there  have  been  reports  by  the  ar- 
rival from  Havana  at  night  at  the  Tocu- 
men  airport  in  Panama  of  a  n.nior  in- 
flux by  Communists'  agents  and  tiie  un- 
loading of  large  trunks  that  observers 
believe  to  contain  arms. 

What  does  all  this  activity  ineiai?  Dues 
it  indicate  that  the  Cuban  forces  in 
Africa  are  being  trained  for  use  in  Cen- 
tral America  against  the  Panama  Canal? 
Does  it  mean  the  trainiiii;  of  tioop.^  for 
gueiTilla  warfare  in  the  United  States? 
Certainly,  they  arc  matteri.  about  wliicii 


our  Government  should  be  alert  and 
take  necessary  precautionary  measures 
(Congressional  Record,  Feb.  18,  1976, 
p.  3712). 

The  impact  of  continued  uncertainties 
over  the  stiitus  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  a 
sustained  program  of  harassment  of 
Panama  Canal  employees  has  lowered 
their  morale  below  anything  that  I  have 
known  and  requires  the  direct  attention 
of  the  Congress  as  well  as  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  repeat  what  has 
been  frequently  ."^tated  that  the  Carib- 
bean is  the  hemispheric  danvar  zone. 
The  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  its  loca- 
tion is  strategic. 

The  defense  triangle  fv)r  its  p:oU'ction 
consists  of  Puerto  liico,  the  Guuntanamo 
Naval  Base  in  Cuba,  and  tlie  Panama 
Canal,  all  three  of  which  are  under 
propaganda  a.ssaulUs  aimed  at  wresting 
their  control  from  the  United  States. 

In  disregard  of  strong  congressional 
and  overwhelming  public  opposition,  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  have  coiuuiucd  their  massive 
propaganda  campaign  m  support  of  a 
new  canil  treaty  or  treaties  tliat  would 
surrender  U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  the  subject 
has  become  an  important  U.S.  Presiden- 
tial election  issue  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
deep  international  concern,  especially 
among  major  maritime  nation:  that  use 
the  canal. 

This  giveauuy  propaganda  has  includ- 
ed a  series  of  addresses  by  State  Denart- 
raent  officials  and  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  Nation,  including  the  Canal  Zone, 
seminars  in  univeisities.  addre.sse;-,  at  the 
Army  War  College  a  S-day  TV  program 
over  WTOP  preceded  by  a  promotional 
buildup,  and  remarks  by  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  a  recent  White  House 
gathering  of  tlie  Navy  League,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  like  organization  of- 
ficials. 

During  the  Winle  House  meeing  when 
the  need  for  a  ncA-  canal  treaty  was 
questioned,  tiie  US  Secretai-y  of  State  is 
reliably  reported  to  have  stated:  "Well, 
what  would  you  rather  have,  u  Vietnam- 
type  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  sabotage 
in  the  Canal  Zone  .iipported  bv  Central 
and  South  Aineiicnn  countries  or  a  new 
canal  treafy?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  :iui  f.lad  to  report  that 
that  knowled,:'eable  group  was  not  im- 
pre.ssed  by  that  attempt  at  terroristic  in- 
timidation. I  would  add  that  Latin  Amer- 
icans know  strenfcih  and  thoy  respect  it 
They  are  contenir'tuous  of  weakness. 
Surrender  of  U.S.  .suvereignt.\  over  the 
Canal  Zone  would  in;  itc  the  verv  attacks 
that  the  Secret:<i:.  of  St.ue  .--ay  ;  he  scv^ks 
to  avoid. 

All  the  pro!»;'sanda  on  the  ( .'nal  ques- 
tion that  has  emcmntpd  trom  the  State 
Department  has  bven  directed  tow? id 
brainwashing  tlie  .^mtMican  jieoplc  and 
through  them  inflii 'iT-in?  tho  Congics-; 
into  ati^epti'.in  IhaL  ?f<eiicy's  projected 
surioiider  cf  tlie  Canal  Z'^ne.  vhich  has 
not  ^een  aiuhori'ei  by  tht-  Con^iress — 
ir  S.  ror-st't'.it'.jn,  article  IV,  section  3. 
clri!  ?  2.  ^-  has  been  sstid  biifore.  It  is 
(iifficult  to  c\.'-ei\e  of  a  surer  way  to 
biin,'?  n.bouf  .irocher  major  corfio::ta- 
ti-n  b  *"ce..  f-ie  C^i.-iies,  a:"d  (he  exec- 


utive than  by  the  letter's  persistence  in 
its  present  pusillanimous  surrender 
course. 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  the  cur- 
rent isthmian  .situation  certain  impor- 
tant facts  in  Panama  Canal  history  must 
be  kiiown: 

First,  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone  by  the  United  States,  Pan- 
ama was  the  pesthole  of  Uie  world; 

Second,  the  great  French  effort  to 
construct  the  canal,  1879-8D.  ended  in  a 
tragir  failure,  stressing  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  project  required  the  con- 
tributions cf  n  powerful  country  with 
va-t  resources; 

Third,  when  occupying  the  Canal  Zone 
and  launching  consti-uctlon  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  1903-OC.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  not  act  capriciously  or  il- 
legally, as  many  have  recently  charged. 
but  under  congressional  authority  and 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada — now 
Colombia. 

Fourth,  tlie  grant  to  the  United  States 
of  sovereign  powers,  rights,  and  author- 
ity over  the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
caiK.l  did  not  originate  with  the  Pana- 
manian Minister  in  Washington,  as  so 
many  have  erroneously  stated,  but  with 
the  1902  supplementary  report  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  headed  by 
Adm.  John  G.  Walker  and  the  legal  ad- 
vice ot  Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore  of  the 
State  Department,  one  of  the  ablest  con- 
stitutional and  international  lawyers 
that  one  country  ever  produced.  More- 
over, the  "perpetuity"  factor  was  re- 
quired by  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  acquire  the 
perpetual  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  by 
means  of  a  treaty  with  the  sovereign  of 
the  isthmus,  which  at  that  time  was  Co- 
lombia and  not  Panama. 

Filili.  the  failure  of  the  Colombian 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Hay-HeiTan  Treaty 
of  January  22.  1903,  was  the  specific 
event  that  precipitated  the  Panama  re- 
volution of  November  3,  1903,  and  the 
making  of  the  1903  Hay-Bunau-Varllla 
Treaty  with  Panama  instead  of  Colom- 
bia 'Panama  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, November  4,  1903,  quoted  in  W.  F. 
Johnson.  "Four  centiu-ies  of  the  Panama 
Canal."  vol.  11.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  1907). 

As  .-.liowu  by  the  historical  record,  the 
purpose  of  the  grant  in  perpetuity  of  the 
necess.ry  "sovereignty  and  jurisdiction" 
was  to  er.able  tlie  United  States  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  "effectively"  (H.  Doc. 
No.  474.  89th  Cong.,  p.  193) .  The  work  of 
constructing  tlie  Panama  Canal  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  War — now  Army — and  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Many  years  later,  a  former 
greatly  distinguished  high  Panama  Canal 
official  at  the  time  of  peak  construction, 
familiar  with  recent  interventions  by  the 
State  Dei)ai  tment  in  Canal  Zone  matters, 
stated  thft  should  such  interferences 
havo  occurred  during  the  construction 
vv?  h>-  ;ould  not  see  how  the  canal  could 
have  been  built. 

^r<1;^^  today  contend  that  conditions 
hHve  cliHngtd.  That  L-,  true  but  they  have 
chnr;/*'d    for  tlic   worse  and   require  a 
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strongo*  hold  by  the  United  States  imtfaer 
than  a  weaker  one. 

Panama  is  still  a  land  of  endemic  rer- 
olutlon  and  endless  polltloal  UmoaSL  In 
its  72  years  of  independmoe  there  have 
been  32  Presidents,  some  of  them  holding 
office  only  a  few  days. 

One  example  will  be  cited.  On  Octo- 
ber 11,  1968,  after  11  Oaya  in  ofBce,  the 
legally  elected  President  of  Panama  was 
overthrown  in  a  military  coup  d'etat, 
forcing  the  deposed  President  to  flee  to 
the  Canal  Zone  for  his  life  and  then  into 
exile.  Since  that  time  the  de  facto  revolu- 
tionary Govemment  of  Panama  has  al- 
lied itself  with  Red  Cuba  and  served  as  a 
Soviet  puppet. 

In  these  capacities,  it  has  waged  an 
organised  campaign  of  villification 
among  other  coimtries  of  Latin  America, 
in  Europe  and  at  the  United  Nations, 
against  its  gi-eatest  benefactor,  the 
United  States.  The  charges  that  it  has 
continually  made  Include  the  following: 

First.  That  the  very  existence  of  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone  separates  Panama  into 
two  parts  and  works  a  hardship  on  its 
people; 

Second.  That  Panama  is  not  ade- 
quately compensated:  and 

Third.  That  U.S.  housing  inthe  Canal 
Zone  is  so  much  better  than  nearby 
hotising  of  Panamanians  as  to  be  hurt- 
ful of  their  pride. 

What  are  the  facts?  As  to  the  first, 
instead  of  separating  Panama  into  two 
isolated  parts,  the  zone  connects  them. 
At  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  the  Great 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge,  built  and  paid 
for  by  the  United  States,  enables  un- 
restricted free  cross  canal  vehicular 
transportation  for  both  Panamanians 
and  UJS.  citizens. 

At  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal,  there 
are  temporarly  facilities  for  free  cross- 
channel  transportation  available  at  the 
Gattm  Locks.  To  provide  for  future  needs 
there,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  major  cross- 
canal  bridge  at  the  Atlantic  end  ot  the 
canal  to  correspond  with  the  bridge  at 
the  Pacific  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  add  that  were  it 
not  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  channel  crossing  facilities 
by  the  United  States,  the  people  of 
Panama  would  still  be  passing  over  the 
Rio  Grande  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
Chagres  River  on  the  Atlantic  in  bungos. 

As  to  compensation,  Panama  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  greatest  single  bendtelary 
of  the  canal.  Its  total  benefits  from  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  sources  in  1974,  in<duding 
the  annuity  of  $2,328,000,  were  $236,912,- 
000.  These  total  benefits,  which  are  sel- 
dom mentioned,  with  other  forms  of  aid, 
have  given  Panama  the  highest  per 
capita  income  in  all  of  Central  America. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  stress  again 
that  the  annuity  is  not  a  rental  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  so  often  misstated,  but 
the  gratuitously  augmented  obligation  oi 
the  Panama  Railroad  previously  paid 
Colombia  which  was  assumed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  1903  treaty,  and 
then  only  for  the  life  of  the  trea^.  This 
last  fact  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  in 
any  State  Department  pronotmcements 
<  Hay-Bimau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903,  arti- 
cle XIV). 


Jn  regard  to  housing,  current  treaty 
pwmaganda  never  zefers  to  the  large 
nmober  of  impressive  homes  tn  Pantuna 
City,  largely  paid  for,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  money  from  U.S.  Canal 
Zone  sources.  Such  publicity  compares 
only  the  housing  in  the  slum  areas  of 
Panama  City  close  to  the  Canal  Z<me 
with  its  modest  clean  housing  and  well- 
kept  yards  that  are  no  better  than  that 
for  homes  in  the  well-kept  towns  of 
Indiana  or  Pennsylvania.  Certainly,  the 
solution  of  the  Panamanian  housing 
proldem  is  not  opening  the  Canal  Zone 
to  slimi  dwellers,  but  for  Panama  to  lo<ric 
out  for  its  own  less  f ortunates  and'hot  to 
seek  to  do  so  by  reducing  zone  housing 
standards  to  slum  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  involved  in 
the  Isthmian  situation  are  not  local  ones 
but  global  in  their  significance  for  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  focal  target  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  strategic 
CaribbeeuQ  already  far  advanced. 

As  previously  stated,  the  UJ5.S.R.  has  a 
beachhead  in  Cvtba,  and  seeks  control 
of  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 

Its  submarines  prowl  in  that  advan- 
tageously located  sea,  and  movements 
are  underwit  for  the  so-caUed  liberation 
of  Puerto  Rico.  These  three  spots, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guantanamo,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  are  the  pivots  for  defend- 
ing the  soft  underbelly  of  the  United 
States. 

The  recent  disclosure  of  the  use  of  the 
CiAan  army  is  support  of  pro-Soviet 
forces  in  Angola  and  the  visit  of  Chief 
of  Govemment,  Omar  Torrijos,  of  Pana- 
ma to  Cuba  stress  the  current  active 
collaboration  of  the  Panama  Govem- 
ment with  the  U.SB.R. 

T^us  in  a  realistic  sense,  the  decisions 
involved  do  not  concern  disputes  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  but 
are  questions  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  as  an  effective  free  naticm.  As 
such,  they  require  a  major  campaign  of 
public  enlightenment  as  well  as  actions 
by  the  Congress. 

What  are  the  principal  canal  issues 
now  before  the  Congress?  They  are: 

First.  Retention  by  the  United  States 
of  its  undiluted  sovereign  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone.  For  this,  Identical  and 
strongly  supported  resolutions  are  now 
pending  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Second.  Major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal  under  current  treaty  pro- 
visions, for  which  measures  have  been 
introduced. 

Third.  Authorization  for  the  election 
by  U.S.  citizens  residing  in  the  Canal 
Zone  of  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  view  of  the  worldwide  Interest  in 
the  Panama  Canal  problem,  such  actions 
could  not  be  more  timely.  Current  ef- 
forts to  compromise  and  ultimately  to 
surrender  indispensable  U.S.  sovereign 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  favorable  action.  In  addition 
to  a  long  overdue  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  as  well  as  its 
increase  of  capacity,  the  indicated  clari- 
fication and  reaffirmation  of  the  U.S. 
sovereign  position  would  obviate  current 
negotiations  and  relieve  the  State  De- 


partment of  its  present  embarrassment 
of  negotiating  with  a  revidutiaoary  gov- 
emment while  the  lawfully  elected  gov- 
emment is  in  exile.  Such  positive  actions 
by  the  Congress  would  quickly  clear 
away  present  largely  eontiived  confu- 
sions by  making  definite  our  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  2k>ne.  It  would  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  meet  its  treaty  obligations  as 
regards  the  canal  f orthrisbtly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  now  faces 
what  may  prove  to  be  the  gravest  peril 
tn  its  history  for  up(m  its  hanrtiing  may 
depend  the  freedom  of  the  slavery  of 
the  world.  Since  Wwld  War  H,  the  Soviet 
empire  has  vastly  extended  its  d<miain 
and  its  power  in  carefully  planned  move- 
ments aimed  at  global  control,  especially 
over  maritime  transpcntetioa  routes.  Its 
naval  forces  have  conducted  woildwlde 
exercises  in  the  three  great  oceans  <^- 
viously  aimed  at  the  United  States.  With 
Cuba  equipped  with  short-  and  long- 
range  missiles,  capaUe  of  stalking  vital 
points  in  the  United  States,  with  Puerto 
Rico  threatened  by  a  revolutionary  "lib- 
eration" movement,  and  with  UJ3.  sov- 
ereign control  of  the  Canal  Zone  under 
monstrous  assault  led  by  elements  in  our 
own  Govemmoit  regardless  of  the  costs 
or  consequences,  the  strategic  Caribbean 
Basin  is  well  on  its  way  toward  becoming 
a  red  lake.  Certainly,  the  time  has  come 
not  to  weakm  our  forces  there  as  is  being 
so  vociferously  demanded,  but  to 
strengthen  them. 

As  the  first  steps  in  that  direction.  I 
would  urge  the  prompt  reestabllshment 
of  the  pre-Wra-ld  War  II  special  service 
squadron  with  its  primary  base  in  the 
Ceinal  Zone  and  the  termination  of  the 
present  negotiatiiMis  for  the  surroider 
of  UJS.  control  over  the  vital  Panama 
Canal. 

Such  actions  will  win  wide  support 
among  thoughtftil  Latin  Americans  for 
they  understand  the  present  dangers  in- 
volved (COMGKESSIONAL  RSCORO,  Sept.  29, 

1975,  pp.  30794-30796).  Tbey  would  be 
supported  by  major  canal  users,  go  far 
toward  restoring  the  damaged  prestige  of 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  and  receive  the  overwhelming 
suppMt  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I 
agree  completely  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  The  Panama  Canal  is  ours — 
no  one  else's.  I  have  deep  reservations 
and  view  with  disfavor  the  trend  of  re- 
cent negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Panama  has  been  clamoring  for  the 
"return"  of  the  canal.  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  return  something  that  did  not 
exist  prior  to  the  United  States  taking 
an  interest  in  the  excavation  of  such  a 
canal  at  which  time  permission  was 
granted  by  the  Panamanians  and  was 
legally  boimd  by  treaty. 

But  nevertheless,  an  eight-point 
agreement  on  principles  was  signed  in 
February  1975  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer and  Panamanian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Juan  Tack.  This  agreement  could 
provide  for  the  eventusd  cession  to  Pan- 
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ama  of  United  States  Jurisdiction  over 
tiie  CaoAl  Zone  and  possibly  over  the 
operatlOD  oif  the  canal  itself. 

Last  Jane,  during  tiie  first  session  of 
the  94th  Congress.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  510.  expressing  tiie  sense  of 
the  Hotue  that  we  cannot  relinquish 
cfHitrol  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  still  feel 
that  way  and  believe  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  similarly  inclined. 

It  is  this  trend  toward  complete  con- 
trol that  concerns  me.  This  agreement 
on  principles  could  be  the  foot  in  the 
door  toward  the  canal's  total  operation 
by  the  Panamanians.  With  control  of  the 
canal  In  Panamanian  hands,  \Xa  use 
could  be  denied  to  us  at  any  time. 

The  canal  is  a  waterway  vital  to  the 
economy  and  national  defense  of  this 
coimtry.  Almost  70  percent  of  canal 
traffic  originates  or  terminates  in  U.S. 
ports.  Its  loss  would  shake  our  economy. 
The  military  implications  are  staggering. 
Por  these  reasons.  I  view  with  appre- 
hension any  negotiations  or  treaties  that 
could  lead  to  the  loss  of  U.S.  jurisdiction 
over  the  csuial. 

The  title  and  ownersliip  of  the  canal 
territory  were  issued  to  the  United  States 
over  60  years  ago.  Concurrently,  the 
United  States  al.so  received  all  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  its  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  believe  the  conse- 
quences of  the  10S.S  of  our  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal  would  be  grave,  in- 
deed, and  therefore  fully  support  my  col- 
league's concern  o\  er  recent  negotiations 
that  could  culminate  in  Its  loss. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  problems  tiiis  Nation  faces,  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  would  be  all  too 
easy  to  dismiss  the  Panama  Canal  as 
small  potatoes,  indeed,  not  worthy  of 
concern  in  the  context  of  all  our  other 
woes.  Notliing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  There  Ls  ample  reason  to  retain 
the  canal,  and  virtually  no  renison  to 
surrender  it. 

For  years,  efforts  were  made  to  con- 
.''truct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  thereby  shorten  the  lonit 
and  dangerous  sea  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn.  It  remained  for  American  talent — 
and  American  funds — to  complete  what 
Is  still  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  engiixeering  marvels. 

Did  we  .seize  this  land?  Did  we  conquer 
a  people  or  a  nation?  Have  we  exploited 
or  subjected  the  Panamanians?  The 
answer  in  each  iiistance  Ls,  of  coturse, 
*no."  The  Republic  of  Panama  ha.s  been 
paid  what  is  essentially  rent  for  the  land, 
the  people  have  been  provided  jobs,  and 
world  commerce  and  trade  have  ad- 
vanced because  the  canal  wa.s  built. 

Now  we  will  give  it  away,  in  order  to 
appease  Panama's  leftist  dictator. 

The  canal  has  been  closed  to  no  nation 
in  peacetime.  It  ha.s  provided  easier  and 
less  expensive  access  for  ships  traveling 
b'^t'.veen  the  .\tlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean.=!. 

What  will  be  gained  by  .surrendering 
till.--  \itul  hr.k  between  our  own  eastern 
ar'i  western  borders?  Nothing — but  a 
t,'r**^t  deal  will  be  lost,  if  control  pas.ses 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  loyalties 
more  rloselv  re.semble  Cuba's  than  our 
own 

In  the  conduct  of  affairs  between  our 
o.v.A  and  father  riAtion.'s.  t!ie  Sena'e  bears 


the  constitutional  responsibility  to  rat- 
ify treaties.  The  House  ot  Reprcaenta- 
tives  Is  not  entirely  out  of  the  pletore. 
however,  in  this  instance.  For  it  has  the 
reponsibUity,  and  I  quote  from  the 
Constitution — 

To  dlnpose  of  and  nuLke  all  needful  rules 
and  regiUatlon.i  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
State. 

I  cannot  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  agree  to  giving  up 
the  canal.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  I 
am  wrong,  they  will  at  least  know  that 
many  of  us  in  the  Hou.se  intend  to  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  retention  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  an  undiminished  possession  of  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  our  own 
trade,  not  to  speak  of  world  trade  in 
general,  and  it  Ls  also  essential  to  our 
own  defense. 

Since  we  have  last  considered  this 
matter,  we  have  seen  a  blatant  display 
of  aggression  by  Cuban  Communist 
troops  in  their  takeover  of  Angola.  Can 
tliere  be  an>'  doubt  that  Castro  respects 
anything  otiier  than  superior  force? 

It  appears  to  be  State  Department 
policy  nov^adays  to  leave  power  vacuums 
to  be  filled  by  the  Conununlsts.  While 
we  sit  paralyzed  by  shibboletlis  of  "lib- 
eral" dogma  and  Red  propaganda,  tlie 
Coninmnists  go  about  their  business  of 
world  conquest.  We  insist  upon  looking 
and  acting  the  part  of  losers,  and 
frankly,  in  international  relations,  no- 
body loves  a  loser.  Nobody  respects  a 
loser,  especially  when  the  fall  guy 
image  is  self-inflicted. 

The  latest  State  Department  eCfoiLs  to 
brainwash  the  American  people  into 
permitting  the  planned  surrender  of  the 
canal  are.  in  themselves,  intolerable,  re- 
.!iardle:ss  of  their  shabby  objective. 

The  honorable  Member  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  related  an  incident  in  wliich 
Secretary  of  State  Henrj-  Kissinger 
countered  a  question  with  his  own 
rhetorical  question:  Which  do  we  prefer. 
a  Vietnam-type  guerrilla  war.  or  sur- 
render through  his  new  treatj? 

We  do  not  want  either  of  these  things. 
And  we  need  not  choose  between  tliem. 
Secretary  Kissinger  talks  like  the  foreign 
minister  of  some  feeble  island  kingdom 
rather  than  a  great  power  statesman. 
If  there  is  a  dilemma,  it  has  been  created 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
promises  to  deliver  what  is  not  his  to 
deliver;  namely,  the  Panama  Canal.  Aa 
has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again. 
it  Ls  not  Mr.  Kissinger's  to  give  away. 
The  Canal  Zone  was  purchased,  and  the 
canal  bullf.  by  tax  money.  It  is  U.S. 
Government  property— and  Congress  has 
most  emphatically  not  declared  it 
.surplus. 

General  Torrijo.s  seems  to  enjoy 
tlireatening  us.  believing  tliat  the  new 
action  army  of  the  Americas  is  Cuba'.s. 
not  oms.  It  should  be  the  State  Depart- 
ment s  job  to  quietly  convince  him 
other '.viie.  Instead,  under  the  sur- 
render-now leaderslnp  of  Mr.  Kissinger. 
it  sounds  as  tliough  we  are  ready  to 
surrender  tlie  canal  because  we  are 
actually  afmid  of  Torrijos. 

I  "AO'.ild  hope  that  the  nuiiority  of  us 


In  this  House  are  not.  It  then  falls  to  us 
to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
his  policy  has  neither  popular  nor  con- 
gresstonal  support. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am.  as  always,  in  full  and 
complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Flood  on 
the  topic  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
retention  by  the  United  States  of  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone.  He  and  I,  and 
dozens  of  our  colleagues,  have  detailed 
time  and  again  in  this  Chamber  the 
detailed,  point-by-ix>int  case  supporting 
U.S.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Yet. 
as  we  speak  here  today,  the  present 
administration  sits  across  the  negotia- 
ting table  speaking  with  the  Panama- 
nians, in  a  blatant  attempt  to  give  away 
our  interest*  to  a  Communist-inspired 
dictatorship. 

Recent  statements  by  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio  Tack 
reported  in  the  Latin  American  media 
are  indicative  of  the  propaganda  game 
with  wtilch  they  hope  to  pressure  Ameri- 
can opinion.  Briefly.  Mr.  Tack  claims 
that  the  return  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
the  United  States  to  Panama  is  immi- 
nent, based  on  what  he  caUs  an  unpub- 
llclzed  compromise  formula  proposed  by 
President  Ford,  and  In  the  almost-com- 
pleted drafting  stages  by  negotiators  of 
both  countries. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  no  nation 
wishes  to  admit  to  other  than  positive 
results  from  years  of  continuous  nego- 
tiations. But  I  wish  to  state  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  final 
treaties  drawn,  and  none  waiting  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Congress.  The  conditions 
set  down  by  the  Panamanians  are  totally 
imacceptable  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  There 
is  no  basis,  under  any  circumstances,  for 
relhiquUhlng  control  of  the  canal.  Mr. 
Tack,  and  the  Panamanian  dictator. 
General  Torrijos,  are  playing  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  game,  with  the  fates 
of  the  Western  nations  hanging  in  the 
balance. 

The  ratlier  obvious  approach  at- 
tempted by  the  Panamanians  Is  to  simply 
announce  to  the  watching  world  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  give  away 
everything  It  has  said  It  would  not  for 
the  past  75  years.  Then,  when  the  world 
sees  that  the  U.S.  Congress  fully  Intends 
to  maintain  Its  position  In  the  Canal 
Zone — as  it  should,  according  to  the 
terms  of  no  less  than  six  different  treaties 
negotiated  before,  during  and  after  the 
opening  of  the  canal — the  United  States 
is  then  fingered  as  the  recalcitrant — the 
obstinate  bully  refusing  to  stand  by  its 
word. 

The  entire  concept  of  returning  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian  control  is 
ludicrous.  A  nation  which  cannot  con- 
trol its  own  garbage  collection  demands 
full  control  of  the  most  Important  water- 
way in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  na- 
tion •with  a  single  political  party — the 
Commxmlst  Party — a  corrupt  military 
dictator  with  proven  drug-smuggling 
comiections,  and  a  hlstorj*  of  59  heads  of 
state  in  the  past  70  yeai's,  Insists  It  Is 
stable  and  responsible  enough  to  guar- 
antee the  neutral  operation  of  the  onli- 
passageway  between  the  AUanUc  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  Perhaps  the  Panama- 
nians would  .suggest  we  also  reriegotiate 
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the  return  of  the  central  third  of  tbe 
United  States  to  ftance  and  tbe  South- 
west States  to  Mexico,  ungattng  th« 
Louisiana  and  Gadsden  parebases. 

For  this  Is  precisely  the  case  In  Pana- 
ma. We  have  ptuxhased  the  land  and 
tile  rl^ts  of  access  to  and  through  the 
Canal  Zone  not  just  once,  but  many 
times  over.  The  United  Statra  has  in- 
vested nearly  $7  billion  In  the  purchase 
and  development  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  hold  deeds  to  the  property  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  we  continue  to 
pay  over  $2.3  million  yearly,  an  amount 
which  Is  not  called  for  under  any  of  the 
duly  ratified  treaties,  particularly  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903  which 
grants  tbe  United  States  unlimited  and 
perpetual  rights  over  the  canal  and  its 
zone. 

Panama  enjoys  a  per  capita  income 
greater  than  any  other  centnd  American 
nation,  due  solely  and  dixectly  to  the  $7 
bllUon  investment  of  the  United  States. 
And  now  that  General  Torrijos  has  tast- 
ed power  on  the  ooattaUs  of  Mr.  Castro, 
he  simply  insists  that  our  interests  are 
no  longer  valid  in  his  coimtry. 

I  wotild  point  out  that  Torrijos  has, 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  repeaX/tdiy  stated 
that  if  we  do  not  give  in.  there  will  be 
war.  Castro  has  affirmed  the  support  of 
9  million  Cubans  in  that  fight,  presum- 
ably In  the  same  fashion  as  he  supports 
the  Angolan  crisis,  as  Mr.  Flood  has 
pointed  out.  Mr.  Castro  has  been  used 
by  the  Communists  in  Chile,  a  strategi- 
cally located  country  which  could  help 
control  the  passage  arotmd  Cai>e  Horn. 
He  has  been  used  again  in  Angola,  whose 
air  bases  and  ports  would  be  valuable  in 
exercising  control  of  passage  Around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And  now:  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  which  Is  also  tha  key  to  the 
CEuibbean,  and  a  major  part  of  the  en- 
tire Western  economy. 

Foreign  Minister  Tack'b  statement  of 
an  Imminent  treaty  agreement  Is  so  ri- 
diculous as  to  not  require  furUier  com- 
ment here.  The  same  old  argmnents  are 
made  that  the  United  States  should  pull 
out  of  Pantuna,  and  I  can  only  respond 
with  the  same  facts  detailed  time  uid 
agahi  unquestionably  supporting  the  po- 
sition that  the  United  States  has  eveiy 
reason — ^historically,  legtdly.  financially, 
govemmentally,  internationally,  and 
sensibly  strong  reasons — ^f  or  maintaining 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  alleged  document  which  Mr.  Tack 
and  General  Torrijos  so  strongly  piumie 
would  call  for  "total  neutrality,  sub- 
scribed to  by  an  nations  and  guaranteed 
by  the  United  Nations,  Including  transit 
of  troops,  ships,  and  war  materials  of  all 
countries."  The  Commander  in  Chief  of 
U.S.  Forces  In  the  Pacific — CINCPAC — 
told  me  In  a  recent  briefing  that  if  every 
railroad  track  and  every  railroad  car  in 
the  United  States  were  made  available  to 
him  in  a  time  of  crisis,  he  miglit  be  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tnuosporting  troops 
and  material  from  the  eastern  industrUd 
complex  to  the  Pacific  area.  The  same 
holds  true,  of  com-se,  in  moving  from 
west  to  east. 

Panamanian  neutrality,  however, 
would  mean  that  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities anywhere  In  the  world,  the  United 
States  would  be  denied  tbe  use  ot  its  own 


$7  bOliou  Investment  Hie  strongest  Na- 
tion In  ttie  world  would  be  unable  to  de- 
fend tiaelf  or  other  threatened  areas 
from  the  very  forces  which  would  control 
the  canaL  For  it  Is  no  secret  that  General 
Torrijos  has  shuttled  himself  and  his 
underlings  constantly  to  Cuba  for  con- 
sultation and  support  from  the  Castro 
regime.  Torrijos  has  threatened  to  "fol- 
low the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trial  of  blood"  in 
regaining  control  of  the  canaL 

One  major  impetus  for  my  insistence 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  be  continually  appraised  of  con- 
tinuing developments  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  the  certain  knowledge  that  even 
the  slightest  lack  of  diligence  on  the  part 
of  those  in  favor  of  continued  American 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  retreat 
wliich  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
power  m<mgers  of  the  Cuban-Pana- 
manian coalition.  Castro  has  advised 
Torrijos  that — 

Time  Is  on  our  side  in  the  struggle 
against  the  imperialists  and  to  the  struggle 
of  1.3  mlUlon  Panamanians  we  can  add  nine 
mUUon  Cubans. 

Do  these  words  leave  any  doubt  that 
the  hit-and-run  tactics  of  a  guerilla 
revolution  are  being  threatened  by  the 
quasi-diplomatic  poslngs  of  the  Pana- 
manians in  a  long-term  effort  to  bring 
under  Communtet  control  America's 
single,  most  Important  waterway  for  our 
defense  and  economic  well-being? 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  aU 
be  kept  aware  of  the  facts,  and  aware 
of  the  attempts  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Panamanian  Government  to  chip 
away  at  the  f  oimdation  of  our  southern 
defenses  and  our  interocean  routes  of 
travel  and  transport  so  vital  to  this 
Nation. 

VIGIL  FOR  FAMn.TKS  SEPARATED  BY 
SOVIET  OPPRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thohnton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  EiLBERG)  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  well 
known  throughout  the  world  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  leave  Russia  In  order 
to  live  in  Israel  and  other  democratic 
countries. 

At  first,  Soviet  authorities  denied  that 
a  problem  even  existed,  but  when  people, 
young  and  old  alike,  began  committing 
the  most  serious  crime  possible  in  the 
Soviet  Union — demonstrating  in  public 
against  repression  and  for  freedom — the 
Government  reacted  by  Iiaving  them 
fired  from  their  Jobs,  or  exp>elled  from 
school,  evicted  from  their  homes,  beaten, 
and.  finally,  imprisoned  on  trumped-up 
charges  and  exiled  to  Siberia. 

All  of  this  harassment  has  not  served 
to  destroy  the  movement  If  anything,  it 
has  hdped  to  keep  it  alive  by  setting  off 
a  wave  of  protest  throughout  the  world. 
These  protests,  by  private  citizens  and 
governments,  were  responsible  for  the 
Soviet  Government  decision  to  finsJly  al- 
low people  to  leave.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bring  about  com- 
plete freedom  or  even  a  policy  of  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 


Thousands  of  families  have  been  im- 
ablQ  to  get  exit  permits  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  daily  to  bigo^r  and 
harassment 

And,  for  those  who  are  aUowed  to  leave. 
In  all  too  many  cases  the  suffering  does 
not  end.  The  Soviet  Oovemmait  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  carefully  calculated 
policy,  has  beoi  separating  families  by 
giving  some  members  tad/t  permits  and 
demanding  that  th^  leave  immediately 
or  have  the  permits  revoked,  and  then 
not  permitting  the  others  to  leave. 

Hus  has  resulted  in  parents  b^ng  sep- 
arate from  children  and  husbanls  from 
wives.  Thus,  those  who  are  I^t  bdiind, 
must  not  only  suffer  the  humiliations 
heaped  upcm  them  by  the  government, 
but  must  live  with  the  thought  that  they 
may  never  see  the  pec^le  tttey  love  the 
most,  again.  'When  I  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year,  I  met  with  many  of 
them  and  I  cotild  see  in  their  eyes  tiieir 
hunger  for  freedom  and  for  their  wives 
or  husbcuids,  and  children  <»■  parents. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation,  but  it  is  also 
one  which  violates  international  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Helsinki  final  act  signed  last 
year  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  to  do 
everything  possible  to  reunite  families 
separated  by  political  boundaries.  In  re- 
ality the  Soviet  Union  has  chosm  to  ig- 
nore completely  this  portion  of  the 
agreement  and  is  actively  engaged  in  a 
policy  of  keying  these  pec^le  apart. 

When  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
met  with  these  people  each  and  every 
one.  without  hesitation,  stated  that  every 
protest  and  demonstration  cm  their  be- 
half would  aid  them  personally  and 
their  cause  in  general.  They  said  the  au- 
thorities were  already  doing  to  them  the 
worst  that  they  dared  to  do  and  that  no 
further  excuse  was  needed  for  even 
harsher  punishments.  Th^  said  unaoi- 
mously  that  their  most  powerful  wes^xm 
was  worldwide  protest  against  Soviet 
policy  and  that  no  statement  would  be 
too  stnmg  or  demcmstration  too  large 
and  vociferous. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Holizicah,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  National  (Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  have  today  begun  a  "vigil" 
on  behalf  of  these,  as  th^  are  called  In 
Hebrew,  Yetomei  Aliyah — Orphans  of 
the  Exodus. 

Today,  Ms.  Holtzman  and  I  read  into 
the  Rbcoeo  statements  about  the  situa- 
ti(m  of  two  families.  E^ety  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  another 
liCanber  will  read  a  similar  statement 
about  a  separated  family  until  oiu-  Ust  of 
names  is  exhausted. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Soviets  will  real- 
ize that  these  people  will  never  be  for- 
gotten and  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
condemned  as  long  as  they  deny  to  any 
individual  the  basic  himum  right  to  live 
in  freedom  with  his  or  her  loved  ones. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vigil  which  Congressman  EIilberg  and  I 
began  earlier  today  will  give  continuing 
testimony  to  the  oppression  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  more  than  50  Members  of  the 
House,  who  will  participate  in  this  vigil 
and  carry  It  through  the  end  of  July,  will 
outline  the  plight  of  families  which  have 
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been  separated  by  Soviet  emlgratton 
policies.  Bach  participant  In  a  1 -minute 
speech  on  ttw  floor  of  the  House  will  de- 
scribe the  history  of  one  family  that  Is 
separated  from  Its  mother,  father,  son.  or 
daaghter,  because  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, callously  and  lawlessly,  has  denied 
that  perstHi  the  right  to  emigrate.  In  do- 
ing so.  toe  Members  will  remind  the  Con- 
Kress  and  the  public.  In  very  personal 
tei-m.'?.  of  the  human  dimension  of  Soviet 
oppression. 

Our  focus  in  this  vigil  will  be  the  final 
act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  the  so-called  Hel- 
sinki Agreement.  That  agreement,  signed 
with  great  fanfare  by  President  Ford  and 
Soviet  Party  Bre^mev  last  summer, 
pledged  each  participant  to  facilitate 
family  visits  and  reimlflcation  of  families 
across  national  borders. 

The  agreement  said,  in  part: 

In  order  to  promote  further  developjiient 
of  contact*  on  the  basis  of  family  tle«  the 
participating  States  wlU  favourably  consider 
applications  for  travel  with  the  purpose  of 
allowing  persons  to  enter  or  leave  their  ter- 
ritory temporarily,  and  on  a  regular  basis  if 
debired,  in  order  to  visit  members  of  their 
families. 

Appltratlo:  ii  for  : .  ir.poiar>  v;.-.lt,-i  to  meet 
members  of  thetr  tamlUes  will  be  dealt  with 
without  distinction  jm  to  the  country  of  ori- 
gin or  destination :  existing  requirements  for 
travel  documents  and  visas  will  be  applied  In 
this  spirit.  The  preparat  loit  and  Lsiiue  of  such 
documenUi  and  vi.»as  will  be  effected  within 
reasonable  time  limit-.,  cases  of  urgent  iie- 
cesslty— such  as  serlovis  illne^-.  or  death— win 
be  given  prloritr  trea'men* 

The  participants  in  the  HeLsmki  agree- 
ment also  made  the  following  comments ; 

The  participating  States  will  deal  In  a  posi- 
tive and  humamtarian  spirit  with  the  appli- 
cations of  persons  who  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  members  of  their  family,  with  special 
attention  being  given  to  requests  of  an  ur- 
gent character — such  as  requc^t'^  submitted 
by  persons  who  are  ill  or  old. 

They  will  deal  with  apphcatlons  In  ihn 
field  as  expeditiously  a.^i  possible  .  .  . 

UntU  members  of  the  same  family  are  re- 
tinited  meetings  and  contacts  between  them 
may  take  place  In  accordance  with  tlie  mo- 
dalities fur  c-o!ita<.r-.  du  the  ba-is  (.:  l.i:iu;v 
ties. 

The  vigJ  wUl  demonstiato.  cveiy  day. 
tiiat  these  pledges  are  being  igiiored  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

The  Soviets'  violation  of  tlie  HeLslnki 
agreement  should  be  of  Interest  not  only 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
It  ought  to  be  a  major  item  of  cancern 
to  President  Pord  and  Secretari-  KLss- 
inger.  for  it  was  they  who  committed  the 
support  of  the  United  States  to  the 
aareement.  I  hope  that  our  vicil.  and  the 
case  histories  we  recount,  will  cause  the 
President  to  communicate  to  the  So- 
viets our  concern  that  the  commitments 
made  at  Helsinki  be  kept. 

Wlien  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  la.st 
May.  I  was  told  repeatedly  that  we  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
^res.s.  who  are  willing  to  bring  Soviet  op- 
;  res-sion  to  the  attention  of  the  world,  are 
-iie  best  hope  for  easing  the  restriction."; 
'  n  fundamental  human  rights  in  that 
I  (luntry.  I  hope  that  our  vlgU  makes  a 
I  ontribution  to  this  %ital  humanitarian 
.  *ort. 

i  would  like  at  this  point.  Mr  Speaker. 


to  conclude  the  story  of  HUlel  Butman, 
whose  case  I  described  briefly  this  after- 
noon. What  tcOows  Is  a  description  of 
how  Mr.  Butman  came  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  an  account  by  IiCrs.  Butman  of  her 
futile  efforts  to  be  united  with  or  e\'en 
to  visit  her  husband. 

HnxKi.  BtrrMAK 

Hillei  Butman,  a  lawyer  and  engineer,  be- 
came concerned  about  the  isolated  and  viil- 
Tiernble  position  ot  Soviet  J«W8.  As  a  result, 
he  developed  strong  feelings  toward  the 
Jewish  people  and  heritage.  He  began  to  as- 
semble materials  on  Jewish  life  In  scrap - 
boolcs  and.  lu  1955,  began  to  study  Hebrew. 
-Shortly  thereafter,  Butman  started  to  teath 
Hebrew  to. others,  sharlr.g  with  them  a  com- 
•  :on  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Butm«n  was  dl.smtssed  from  hla  position  «.; 
a.  legal  Inve-.tlyator  In  1960  when  his  office 
learned  of  his  deep  interest  In  Judaism. 

On  June  15.  1970.  while  vacationing  with 
his  famii;-  Butman  was  arrested  and  sen- 
'piKed  to  ten  years  in  strict  reglm*.  He  ha*, 
been  dei.iecl  a  uumber  of  "regvilarly"  schcd- 
iiled  visi's  from  his  mother  and  la  denied 
even  the  minimal  rights  given  to  other  Jew- 
ish Prisoners.  Whll-  In  the  camp,  he  started 
to  compile  a  12.000  word  Hebrew  dictionary 
To  put  an  end  m  his  "Zionist  activities" 
ou  SepteinUer  9.  1974,  Soviet  authorities 
i-atis.'erred  Butman  tn  an  l'>oIiiiion  rell  l>.>r 
.(  *V  »>  •noi'Mi  term 

Liii;.R  From  Eva  Blim.v.n- 

Mv  iiiiabatid.  Uillel  Butman,  ug«a  43. 
.at her  of  2  children,  Wis  arrebted  ou  June 
15,  1970.  At  the  Second  Leningrad  Trial  on 
June  20.  1971,  he  was  sentenced  to  10  years 
of  Imprisonment  In  strict  regime  forced 
labour  camps  for  participating  in  the  revival 
of  the  national  movement  in  the  USSR.  The 
nwvement  pursued  two  alms:  to  fight 
against  the  assimilation  of  Jews  in  the  USuR. 
aud  to  fight  for  tlie  right  of  unhindered  emi- 
tr.ttlou  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

For  the  sixth  year  now  my  hiujband  Is  in 
prison,  for  the  pest  year  In  notorious  \nadl- 
mlr  Prison. 

Now  I  nm  appealing  not  only  for  the  help 
to  free  niv  iui.sband.  but  also  In  connection 
with  another  Important  problem.  In  the  So- 
viet Union  every  prisoner  Is  entitled  to  meet- 
ings with  his  wife  and  children.  My  husband 
has  been  deprived  ot  this  right.  During  all 
;he.<e  yfar>.  tny  lULsband  hius  seen  me  only 
twice,  and  has  not  seen  his  daughters  (LUly- 
uged  9.  and  Geula-aged  2)  even  once.  My 
-. ounttest  dsiighter  OlnTa  w.is  born  wlien  he 
•a  as  already  In  prison 

Throughout  1975,  I  vainly  sought  to  ob- 
tain permission  for  a  meeting  with  him  for 
myself  and  n.v  eldest  daughter  Lilly. 

On  January  25,  1975,  I  wrote  my  first  ap- 
plication for  a  meeting.  In  April  I  received  a 
reply  .signed  by  Councillor  B.  SttVcstyanov  or 
the  Ministry  (^f  the  Interior  of  the  USSR 
saying  that  prisoner  Butman  ha.s  the  right  of 
meeting  his  relatives.  My  subsequent  appli- 
cation to  B.  SavoHtyanor.  a.sklng  Mm  to 
name  a  country  In  which  the  Soviet  Em- 
bivwy  would  Issue  me  with  a  visa  to  the 
U3SK  for  the  ptirpose  of  iiiceting  my  hu-.- 
■land  went  without  answer. 

My  lnisba:;d,  Hillei  Butman,  also  sent  n 
'-'atement  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of 
the  USSR  requesting  permission  for  a  meet- 
lag  with  me  and  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
:he  Issue  for  that  purpose  to  ns  or  a  visa  to 
•he  Soviet  Union.  In  his  application  he  re- 
:ers  to  the  relevant  item  in  the  Section  on 
liumiK.iLariau  Contacts  of  the  Coucludlnc; 
Act  c.r  the  Helsinki  meeting  (June  1975). 
v.hlch  says  that  the  participating  countries 
will  benevolently  ccjiislder  ."iich  requests,  ir- 
re<«pectlve  of  tlie  cf.untr-.-  of  depart i^re  and 
entrr.  and  also  '  >  the  statcinert  madr-  bv 
f'^v.'.tl    3'ei:!.r.e'     General    iieore'.ai-y   of  the 


CPSU.  that  "No  one  will  be  glron  the  right 
to  vlolat*  the  Helsinki  oommltaMmtB.** 

In  SeptaaUMT  1975  by  husbaad  ncelved 
a  note  from  Chudlntser,  Aast.  D»pt.  Head  of 
Glirru,  Ululstry  of  th»  Interior  ot  the 
USSR,  saying  that  I  shall  have  to  apply  on 
the  question  of  obtaining  an  entry  visa  to 
the  USSR  for  a  meeting  with  him  on  my  own. 

Having  lont  all  hope  for  a  Just  and  positive 
solution  of  the  matter,  and  seeing  that  all 
the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sorlet  Union 
flagrantly  contradict  their  official  statements 
and  the  luternatlcmal  docimients  they  have 
signed,  I  see  no  other  way  of  attaining  what 
Is  guaranteed  to  us  by  law  than  by  tiurnlug 
for  help  to  the  people  of  the  free  world,  to 
.statesmen  and  public  flgttres  and  to  Inter- 
n.atlonal  organizations. 

Ple,-use  help  me  In  this  dark  hour  of  need! 
Era  BtriBCAK. 
A'ibbiite  Naan.  lurari. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  IHORNTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanimous  ccmsent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remiu'ks 
and  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  tiie  subject  of  the  special  order  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  EiLBXiG). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISL.\TION  TO  INCREASE  AU- 
THORIZATION LEVEL  OF  SECTION 
202— HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Si  Ger- 
MAiw) .  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  l<mg  been  disen- 
chanted with  the  operation  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment of  the  section  202  loan  pro- 
gram for  housing  for  the  elderly.  Al- 
though the  program  has  been  In  exist- 
ence since  1959,  there  have  been  multiple 
problems  with  its  funding,  problems 
which  have  caused  the  program  to  be 
far  from  effective  In  keeping  pace  with 
the  need  to  provide  housing  for  our 
elderly  citizens.  In  the  Housing  and 
Community  Developmmt  Act  of  1974,  we 
sought  to  reverse  this  process  and 
breathe  new  life  into  the  202  program. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  happened. 

In  fl-scal  year  1978.  HUD  received  1,527 
requests  for  section  202  loans,  amomiting 
ta  a  total  demand  of  $6  billion.  If  all  of 
of  ilie."^  applications  had  been  approved. 
"JS  1.623  new  housing  luiits  for  our  elderly 
and  handicapped  citizens  would  have  re- 
ceived funding.  The  actual  number  of 
applications  which  will  receive  fimding 
w  ill  amoimt  to  only  3.4  percent  of  those 
applications  which  were  filed.  Obviously, 
there  I.S  a  great  need  to  expand  the  202 
program  and  provide  more  available 
funding  for  the  vast  majority  of  these 
housing  projects  which  have  been  un- 
.1  ble  to  receive  any  funds.  TliLs  has  been 
'::c  t.:se  in  many  states,  including  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  hals 
rot  rt^-eivcd  fundins  for  any  202  loans 
iK-e  the  1974  art  was  instituted. 

Therefore.  I  nm  today  introducing  leg- 
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Islatlon  which  would  Increase  the  au- 
thorizing level  of  202  honcclngfor  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  from  $800  mil- 
lion to  $3  J  billion.  This  Increase,  if  Im- 
plemented. woQld  provide  a  sutBdent 
basis  upon  which  to  operate  the  203  pro- 
gram and  would  allow  the  umstructlon  of 
these  housing  units  to  proceed  at  a  pace 
\\  hich  Congress  intended  In  the  1974  act. 
Further,  this  authorlsiation  increase 
v.ould  allow  the  creation  of  jobs  tai  the 
iiousing  construction  industry  and  would, 
therefore,  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  dual 
problems  of  unemployment  and  elderly 
liousing.  Also,  because  the  1974  act  states 
that  202  loans  will  be  made  at  the  Tzeas- 
ury  Departmeut  borrowing  rate,  there  is 
no  interest  subsidy  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. Finally,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  to  know  that 
this  requested  authorization  increase  is 
an  off -budget  item  and  does  not  require 
clearance  by  the  House  Conimittee  on  the 
budget. 

A  similar  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Williams,  Cbah- 
sTON,  and  Kenkesy.  I  Intend  to  seek  co- 
.^^ponsors  for  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future  and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  assuring  our  elderly  and 
handicapped  citizens  that  we  intend  to  go 
forward  with  our  promises  for  more 
housing  units  for  these  people.  The  appli- 
cations received  by  HUD  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  need  and  an  ability  to  ful- 
fill this  need  which  is  being  frustfated 
because  of  a  low  authorization  level; 
therefore,  our  obligation  is  clear:  We 
must  Increase  tills  authorization  capa- 
bility to  allow  for  adequate  development 
of  tliese  housing  units. 


SELLING  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  TO 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  are  on  another  collision 
course  over  an  issue  of  foreign  policy. 

This  time  it  is  the  sale  of  militarj- 
eciuipment  to  Egypt. 

The  White  Rouse  has  announced  its 
intention  to  sell  six  C-130  mlUtaiy 
transports  to  Egypt.  Moreover,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  indicated  that  this 
.sale  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  militarj' 
equipment  sales  to  the  government  of 
President  Sadat. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Government 
0!  Israel  has  registered  its  strong  ob- 
.lections  to  such  sales.  Many  Americans 
who  place  a  high  priority  on  this  Na- 
tion's relationship  with  Israel  also  have 
expressed  concern. 

Further,  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress — including  leading  Members  of 
both  Bodies — have  expressed  thedr  in- 
tentions of  filing  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval for  the  C-130  sale  to  Egypt,  imder 
flection  36fb>  of  the  Foreign  Militarj" 
Sales  Act. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  such  a 
flash  over  policy  should  seem  inevitable, 
particularly  when  it  concerns  so  Im- 
portant and  '.olatile  a  region  as  the  Mid- 
dle East. 


Much  of  the  blame  for  this  situation 
most  fan  to  the  executive  branch  for  its 
lack  of  candor.  I  note  in  the  press  that 
White  House  officials  are  speaking  of  a 
"commitment  already  made  to  Egypt" 
with  r^Eard  to  the  sale  of  the  C-lSCs. 

When  was  such  a  commitment  made, 
and  by  whom? 

It  seems  almost  certam,  of  course,  that 
the  commitment  was  made  to  Egypt  in 
connection  with  the  negotiations  leading 
up  to  the  signing  of  the  Sinai  accords 
by  Egypt  and  Israel  last  September. 

Members  will  recall  that  at  the  time 
Congress  was  called  upon  to  approve  the 
U.S.  proposal  for  the  early-warning  sys- 
tem in  the  Sinai,  a  question  was  raised 
about  any  secret  U.S.  commitment  to 
Egypt,  presumably  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide or  sell  military  equipment.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger, 
denied  any  such  commitment  was  made. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  my  suspicions 
tliat  Congress  had  not  been  fully  in- 
formed about  all  the  commitments  sur- 
rounding the  Sinai  Accords.  I  cospon- 
sored  in  committee  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  of  approval  which  stated  that 
the  authority  m  the  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  Sinai  Accords  did  not  signify 
congressional  approval  of  any  other 
agreement,  understanding,  or  commit- 
ment made  by  the  executive  branch.  An 
amended  version  of  that  provision  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Despite  adoption  of  this  caveat  by  the 
Congress.  I  continued  to  be  anxious 
about  the  extent  of  administration  com- 
mitments to  the  countries  in  that^  area 
and,  in  the  end,  voted  against  the  Sinai 
Accords  resolution. 

Now,  it  appears  my  fears  of  last  Sep- 
tember have  been  resJized.  The  executive 
branch  has  confirmed  its  commitment  ot 
sell  military  equipment  to  Egypt  and  ap- 
parently intends  to  arm  all  parties  m  the 
Middle  East. 

The  result  is  likely  to  be  another  head- 
on  confrontation  with  the  Congress — 
such  as  we  have  recently  experienced  on 
the  issue  of  military  aid  to  Turkey  and 
to  pro-West  forces  in  Angola. 

It  does  us  no  good,  however,  to  cite 
the  errors  of  the  past.  For  the  present 
we  must  seek  a  solution  to  the  dilemma 
with  which  our  Nation  is  faced. 

In  that  spirit,  I  submit  my  own  line 
of  reasoning  about  what  course  the 
United  States  should  follow  in  the  pres- 
ent situation: 

First,  the  United  States  should  not 
pi^ovide  offensive  weapons  of  war  to 
Egypt. 

For  too  long  tlie  United  States  has 
fueled  an  arms  race  in  tlie  Middle  East 
by  selling  or  giving  away  large  amounts 
of  weapons  to  a  number  of  states  in  that 
region.  Because  I  believe  this  course  to 
be  utter  folly  I  recently  voted  against  the 
International  Security  Act.  The  clear 
danger  of  future  encoimters  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  ^^ith  both  Israel  and  the  Ar- 
ab States  using  American-made  and 
supplied  weapons,  should  deter  us  from 
providing  weapons  to  be  used  for  offen- 
sive purposes  to  countries  in  that  area. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  provide  defensive  and  non- 
lethal  military  equipment  to  Egj'pt. 

A  distinction  should  be  drav.n  between 


military  equipment,  which  is  of  a  lethal 
weapons  nature,  and  materiel  neceaaary 
for  the  supiriy  and  mainteoaiice  ol  a  mll- 
itaxy  force  in  the  areas  of  support,  lo- 
gistics and  communications.  This  type  of 
military  equipment  for  defensive  pur- 
poses the  United  States  should  be  willing 
to  provide  to  Egj-pt.  Included  could  be 
communications  equipment,  imarmed 
vehicles  such  as  trucks,  field  hoapitals. 
uniforms,  and  a  vast  array  of  other  goods 
required  for  a  modem  military  force.  I 
would  include  C-130  transport  planes  as 
among  nonlethal  military  equipment. 

Quite  clearly  President  Sadat  of  Egypt 
is  in  a  difficult  position.  He  has  broken 
his  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  has. 
in  the  past,  supplied  his  nati(m  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  military  assistance. 
Now.  President  Sadat  has  turned  to  the 
West  for  aid.  Our  Nation  clearly  has  an 
important  stake  in  bolstering  his  defen- 
sive posture.  Therefore,  while  being  un- 
willing to  provide  him  with  arms  our- 
selves, our  Nation  should  not  discourage 
arrangements  concluded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians with  our  allies  m  Western  Eun^. 
or — even  if  such  could  be  worked  out— 
with  Israel  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Washington  Post 
editorial,  entitled  "Sadat's  Latest  Gam- 
ble," places  into  perspective  the  problem 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  need  for  an 
evenhanded,  balanced  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  support  of  such 
a  policy: 

Saimt's  L&tebt  Gaaibue 

President  Sadat'«  call  for  abrogation  of  tha 
1971  Soviet-Egyptian  "treaty  of  friendship 
and  cooperation" — a  treaty  he  had  nego- 
tiated— all  but  erases  a  Soviet  power  poat- 
tlon  once  thought  to  be  a  permanent  fixture 
of  the  Mideast  ge<^>oUtical  scene.  It  Is  no 
less  significant  a  turn  for  having  t>een  an- 
ticipated by  many  earlier  Egyptian  CQm> 
plaints  about  excessive  Soviet  demands  oa 
Cairo's  poUcy  and  pride.  Mr.  Sadat  coin> 
plained  anew  on  Sunday,  for  instance,  that 
Moscow  had  withheld  mUltary  q»are  parts. 
criticized  his  "open  door"  to  Western  inyest- 
ments,  and  demanded  prompt  repajrment  at 
old  debts.  Americans  might  have  tdd  the 
Kremlin  how  difficult  It  is  for  a  great-power 
to  run  a  smooth  relationship  with  a  na- 
tionalistic client.  All  the  same.  It  is  good  to 
see  Moscow  In  Cairo's  disfavor.  Tlie  spectacle 
provides  some  basis  for  a  limited  restoration, 
of  Western  sell-confldence.  And  It  materially 
diminishes  the  prospects  of  Egyptian  partici- 
pation In  a  new  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Can  Mr.  Sadat  hold  Egypt  to  his  chosen 
American-oriented  course?  Some  other  Egyp- 
tians feel  that  he  rtsks  too  much  by  turn- 
ing to  Israel's  leading  patron,  leader  of  the 
capitalist  system  to  boot,  for  crucial  help  in 
regaining  war -lost  territory  and  in  moderniz- 
ing his  Impoverished  country.  The  antl-Com- 
munlst  oil  duchies  of  the  Persian  Gulf  pre- 
sumably urged  Mr.  Sadat  to  take  this  latest 
step,  and  perhaps  helped  make  It  finandaUy 
attractive  to  him.  But  he  will  stUl  have  to 
"produce"  in  both  territorial  and  economic 
terms. 

He  uiiut  "produce,"  too.  in  arms,  since  he 
can  expect  little  further  help  from  Mosco\r 
in  keeping  his  Soviet-supplied  armed  forces 
politically  content  and  militarily  ready.  Here 
the  American  attitude  will  be  decisive,  for 
Mr.  Sadat  hopee  to  start  acquiring  Ameri- 
can-made military  equipment — six  C-130 
transports,  first  of  aU — ^to  replace  the  flow 
cut  off  by  Moscow.  It  now  seems  that  he  will 
get  the  C-130S.  though  it  wlU  be  by  a  ma- 
neuver wliich  makes  Congress  look  some- 
what fuollsli.  The  nclmhiMratlon.  trying  to 
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pl«7  it  above-board  and  confer  extra  status 
on  tbe  deal,  had  auggested  tliat  the  trans- 
action be  made  in  an  ofllclal  government 
channel  subject  to  congressional  approval. 
But  the  Congress,  unwilling  to  stand  up  for 
arms  for  Egypt  in  an  election  year,  asked  that 
the  sale  be  routed  through  an  unsuptervised 
commercial  channel.  Those  who  Indicated 
this  detour  are  among  the  very  legislators 
sponsoring  a  pending  bill  requiring  commer- 
cial sales  to  be  screened  on  the  UlU ! 

The  Israelis  are  torn  between  a  desire  to 
wean  Cairo  from  Moecow  and  a  fear  that  a 
weaned  Cairo  will  weaken  Israel's  hold  on 
American  strategic  patronage.  They  have  ap- 
parently persuaded  the  administration  to  sell 
only  the  six  planes  this  year.  Whether  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  could  survive 
a  fully  opened  arms  pipeline  is  apparently 
problematical.  But  a  military -supply  rela- 
tionship is  necessarily  a  long-term  one.  Mr. 
Sadat's  claims  on  American  understanding 
are  fair  and  sure  to  persist. 

The  key  question  about  Cairo's  turn  from 
Moscow,  however,  is  whether  It  will  facilitate 
movement  toward  an  Arab-Israeli,  or  at  lea.st 
an  Egyptian-Israeli,  settlement.  We  note 
that  even  as  Mr.  Sadat  reiterated  on  Sunday 
that  "the  United  States  holds  99  per  cent  of 
the  cards,"  American  diplomats  were  un- 
dertaking exploration  of  Arab  Interest  in  the 
new  Israeli  formula  suggesting  negotiation  of 
an  "end  to  the  state  of  war"  In  the  Mideast. 
Something  of  uncertain  meaning  and  prom- 
ise, this  formula  represents  an  Israeli  retreat 
under  American  pressiure  from  previous  in- 
sistence that  further  territory  would  only  be 
yielded  for  a  state  of  full-pledged  peace.  Mili- 
tary supplies  apart,  the  United  States  now 
provides  major  amounts  of  economic  aid  to 
Israel  and  Egypt.  This  gives  Washington  a 
certain  diplomatic  leverage  on  both  coun- 
tries. Hard  as  it  Is  for  a  great  power  to  wield 
such  leverage  elTectively  over  a  extended  pe- 
riod— the  Soviet  rise  and  fall  in  Egypt  dem- 
onstrates that  truth  once  again — the  effort 
must  be  made. 

Third.  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  take  steps  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
aU  armaments  particularly  lethal  ma- 
terial to  all  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  states 
involved. 

In  1970,  U.S.  arms  sales  abroad  were 
not  quite  $1  billion.  In  1975  arms  sales 
had  escalated  to  $10.5  billion.  Of  that 
amount,  $3  billion  went  to  countries  in 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  to  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  clear  that  what  we  sell  to  the 
Arab  States  must  be  compensated  for  by 
what  we  sell  or  give  to  Israel.  It  is  a 
"no- win"  game.  'We  are  fueling  an  amis 
race  in  the  Middle  East. 

Moreover,  in  a  departure  from  past 
practice,  the  United  States  is  selling,  or 
contemplating  selling,  some  of  this  coun- 
try's most  sophisticated  weapons.  These 
sales  require  the  presence  of  U.S.  tech- 
nicians, both  civilian  and  military,  to 
maintain  the  sophisticated  equipment 
and  to  teach  the  troops  of  the  recipient 
nation  how  to  use  it. 

This  means  further  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  military  affairs  of  the  purchasing 
states. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  stock  of 
just  where  these  trends  are  leading  us. 
Rather  than  fueling  the  Middle  East 
arms  race,  the  United  States  should  be 
doing  all  it  can  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
arms  into  the  region. 

By  our  own  restraint,  we  can  perhaps 
stop  the  cycle  of  escalation.  Certainly 
our  stakes  in  preventing  a  future  Middle 


East  conflict  makes  an  attempt  worth 
the  effort.  I  sincerely  hope  tiie  Congress 
and  the  executive  bramch  will  coopera- 
tively work  to  that  end,  thereby  enhanc- 
ing  the  lasting  peace  we  all  hope  will 
become  a  reality  in  the  Middle  East. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
THOMAS  M.  REES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  each  of  us 
serving-  In  Congress  there  is  a  time  to 
retire.  My  time  Is  now. 

It  has  been  a  deeply  felt  honor  to  serve 
my  California  constituents  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  these  past  10  years.  It 
has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with  so 
many  able  and  talented  colleagues  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  But,  after  10 
years,  I  am  finding  Congress  to  be  less  of 
a  magnificent  experience  of  deep  satis- 
faction and  more  of  a  demanding  and,  at 
times,  an  irritating  job. 

Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues  retir- 
ing this  year,  I  And  I  sun  less  tolerant  of 
the  demands  of  public  ofBce.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  a  clamoring  for  the  lives 
of  public  figures  to  be  more  public,  I  find 
I  want  to  be  a  more  private  person  and 
to  have  more  time  to  spend  with  my 
family.  I  find  the  post- Watergate  atmos- 
phere to  be  a  pall  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  honorable  profession. 

I  will  be  leaving  Congress  In  the  belief 
that  it  Is  now  a  more  enlightened  and  re- 
sponsive body  than  when  I  first  arrived 
in  1966.  Then  it  was  an  institution 
caught  within  the  grip  of  a  rigid  senior- 
ity system  and  dominated  by  a  cabal  of 
powerful  aging  committee  chairmen. 

"To  get  along,  go  along"  was  the 
motto,  the  advice,  given  to  all  freshmen. 
A  new  Member  wtts  expected  to  adjust  m 
his  small  spot  in  the  congressional  solar 
system  and  let  time  slowly,  through  the 
deaths  and  defeats  of  his  seniors,  push 
him  toward  the  hub  of  power.  New 
voices  striving  to  be  heard  were  hidden 
and  suppressed. 

Much  has  changed.  My  own  early 
efforts  as  a  Congressman  were  concen- 
trated on  congressional  reform,  both  of 
House  rules  and  the  Internal  Democratic 
power  sti-ucture.  The  undue  centraliza- 
tion of  power  has  been  broken.  Younger 
Members  are  now  free  to  participate  far 
more  freely  in  the  forming  of  policy  in 
committees  dealing  with  policy,  and  In 
a  now-active  Democratic  caucus. 

While  the  seniority  system  still  reigns 
on  Capitol  Hill,  it  has  been  modified. 
Three  chairmen  were  passed  over  last 
year,  and  this  in  itself  has  tended  to 
make  chairmen  more  responsive  to  the 
membership. 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  processes 
of  Congi-ess,  Uie  broadening  of  the  rules 
to  allow  for  more  participation,  with  the 
infusion  of  new  and  vital  Members  in  the 
House,  I  feel  I  can  leave  Congress  with 
the  satisfaction  that  many  of  the  objec- 
tives I  fought  for  along  with  other  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  accomplished.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  the  work  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  to  improve  the  Congress,  to 


make  it  a  more  responsive  body,  will 
continue. 

The  94th  Congress  has  been  both  satis- 
fying and  frustrating.  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade.  In- 
vestment and  Monetary  Policy,  an  area 
I  fljjd  very  fascinating.  It  has  been  ex- 
tremely gratifying  for  me  to  see  the 
emergence  of  the  newer  Membere  into 
the  congressional  process,  both  in  the 
House  Itself  and  also  in  the  Banking 
Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  disturbed  at 
the  growing  tendency  of  polarization  of 
rhetoric  on  the  complex  domestic  and 
international  issues  before  us.  The  vora- 
cious appetite  of  the  media  for  sensa- 
tional news,  and  the  headlong  rush  by 
many  of  my  brethren  to  satisfy  that 
appetite,  has  harmed  our  ability  to  deal 
reasonably  and  In  depth  on  the  im- 
portant matters  before  us. 

I  feel  more  strongly  that  the  truth  is 
not  in  inflexible  ideology,  nor  In  partisan 
rhetoric,  but  In  the  complex  "greys"  that 
define  an  issue. 

As  a  combat  Infantryman  in  the  3d 
anny  hi  World  War  n,  I  developed  an 
abhorrence  of  Ideologies  and  their  re- 
sultant simplistic  solutions  to  mankind's 
problems.  I  hope  we  do  not  reach  for 
this  seductive  security  blanket  to  escape 
realities  which  need  objective  imder- 
standlng  rather  than  blind  reactions. 

I  have  served  in  Congress  during  per- 
haps the  most  traumatic  period  In  this 
Nation's  history  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. The  horror  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  subsequent  alienation  In  our  so- 
ciety sorely  tried  the  unity  and  the  con- 
cepts we  have  had  as  a  people.  The  re- 
cent Watergate  era  of  political  scandal 
and  the  gross  misuses  of  government 
power  Is  something  we  arc  still  recover- 
ing from. 

But  few  nations  would  have  the  in- 
herent Inner  strength  to  survive  this 
chaos.  We  do  have  this  strength,  and  we 
are  again  proving  that  our  democracy 
can  survive  stark  self-ezamlnatlon  and 
can  purge  Itself  of  Its  hnperfectlons. 

It  is  our  ability  to  cimlt  faults  and  to 
rebuild  on  the  truth  that  will  continue 
to  make  us  a  great  people. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year  I  leave  Con- 
gress proud  of  my  coimtry,  and  grateful 
to  have  sensed. 


DETENTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (.Mr.  Dent>  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  confront  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  and  his  policy  of  de- 
tente. President  Ford,  very  recently,  an- 
noimced  that  his  administration  Is  drop- 
ping the  word  detente,  but  he  was  quick 
to  state  that  our  policy  vis  a  vis  the  Rus- 
sians will  remain  the  same.  In  my  opin- 
ion a  "rip-off"  by  any  other  name  is  still 
a  rip-off,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  that 
is  precisely  what  detente  is :  A  giant,  un- 
abashed, rip-off  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.   Kissinger   has  defined  economic 
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detente  as  the  linkage  of  the  American 
and  Sovtet  economies.  It  seenu  to  too 
tliat  the  Russians,  on  the  oilier  haxiO, 
have  defined,  it  as  "you— Uie  Ameri- 
cans— give,  and  we,  the  peace-loving 
communists,  will  take  and  take,  and 
take  and  take." 

Mr.  Brezhnev  is  quoted  as  telling  his 
1  riends  in  the  Politburo  that: 

We  communists  have  got  to  string  along 
tlie  capitalists  for  awhile.  We  need  their 
credits,  their  agriculture,  and  their  teclmol- 
ogy  But  we  are  going  to  continue  maasdve 
military  programs  and  by  the  middle  80*8  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  return  to  a  much 
more  aggressive  foreign  policy  designed  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  our  relationship  with 
ihe  West.  ^ 

The  news  (from  Africa  seeana  to  indi- 
cate that  mK  Brezhnev  could  not  wait 
for  the  igSO'sSHe  used.  direcUy  or  in- 
directly, fruits  oSAecoDomic  detente  to 
pay  for  some  12,000  Cid>Mi  S(ddiec8  and 
millions  in  military  equiisnent  to  in- 
vade Angola.  Now  Mr.  Breshnev  is  pre- 
paring to  Invade  Rhodesia. 

I  know  a  little  something  about  Rho- 
desia. For  one  thing,  I  know  that  the 
major  source  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromite  ore,  which  is  abe(dutely  indis- 
pensable for  the  production  of  stainless 
steel,  is  Rhodesia.  I  also  know  that  the 
other  major  source  is  Russia.  It  does  not 
take  a  genius  to  conclude  that  If  the 
Russians  take  over  Rhodesia,  they  will 
have  a  hammerlock  on  the  world  supply 
of  chromium.  Then  there  will  be  a  real 
linkage  between  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian economies.  We  will  give  than  grain 
at  cut  rate  prices  and  they  will  rob  us 
blind  'With  astronomical  chromiiun 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  aspect  of  d6tente 
tliat  I  want  to  raise  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  ha£  to  do  with  the  Buasians' 
maritime  pedicles.  We  all  know  that  the 
Soviets  have  spent  billions  to  boild  up 
their  naval  and  merchant  marine  fleets. 
In  addition  to  the  obvious  milltaiy  and 
commercial  uses  of  its  fleets  the  Russians 
have  been  engaged  in  what  amounts  to 
massive  "rate  diunping" — undercutting 
United  States  and  other  non-Communist 
shipi^g  rates  for  the  purpose  of  domi- 
nating the  commercial  sea  trade.  In  ef- 
fect the  Russians  are  setting  their  rates 
on  a  political  as  compared  to  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  and  using  detente  to  steal 
a  larger  share  of  transporting  American 
commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  read  a  study 
iJi-epared  by  Mr.  Miles  M.  Costick  on  some 
of  the  impUcations  of  detente  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues.  One  section 
ot  that  study  provides  an  in-depth  exam- 
ination of  Soviet  maritime  policy  which 
I  would  like  to  place  into  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  other  Members  interested 
in  this  subject. 

Soviet  MABrriiiE  Polict 

AN    OVEEVIEW 

Soviet  maritime  policy  became  global  un- 
cli*r  Nlklta  Khruschev  said  under  current 
leadership  promises  to  stay  tn  the  world  arena 
and  chaUenge  U.S.  preeminence. 

UnUka  fragmented  VA.  maritime  poUcy, 
Soviet  policy  unifies  the  many  facets  (rf  oc«an 
activities.  The  central  unifying  foroes  ar*  the 
Soviet  navy  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

By  e:g;>anding   all  facets  of  Its  maritime 


otfftMliij,  the  Soviet  Union  may  attain  the 
poBltlan  of  overriding  domlnanoe  of  the 
ooMos  occupied  untU  recently  by  the  United 
Statesand  earlier  by  Oreat  ^taln. 

The  Soviet  Navy  la  expanding  T«ry  rapidly, 
and  Ita  naval  strategy  bas  shifted  from  a 
basically  defensive  posture  towards  Lndualon 
of  an  ofTensive  capability,  appropriate  for 
TT^^tirtng  global  political  Impact  and  challeng- 
ing the  United  States  presence  In  many 
areas  not  contiguous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

'Within  a  period  of  two  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  emerged  from  a  primarily  coastal 
fli^'htng  nation  to  one  of  the  most  modem — 
If  not  the  most  modern — of  fishing  nations 
In  the  world  and  la  likely  to  became  the 
dominant  WgMng  nation  of  the  world  in  the 
near  futture.  In  contrast,  v^th  the  exception 
of  Its  distant-water  t\m&  and  shrimp  fish- 
eries, the  development  of  U.S.  fisheries  has 
been  largely  stagnant. 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  imoved  from 
the  23rd  to  the  6th  place  on  the  list  of  the 
major  merchant  fleets  of  the  world.  In  con- 
trast, the  United  States  moved  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  place  over  the  same  1946  to 
1974  period. 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  an  In- 
ferior position  in  oceanography  in  the  period 
following  World  War  II  to  one  of  overaU 
capabilities  c<Hnparable  with  the  United 
States  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  continental  shelves  of  the  world. 
Although  the  country  produces  only  about 
a  fiifth  of  the  U.S.  offshore  oil  production, 
about  70  percent  of  the  Soviet  continental 
shelf  offers  good  oil  and  gas  prospects. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  behind  the  United 
States  In  offshore  drilling  and  production 
technology  but  is  attempting  to  overcome 
this  problem  by  importing  capital-embodied 
technology  in  the  form  of  drilling  rigs  and 
equipment  from  Western  countries. 

The  Soviet  position  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Is  ccmatotent  with  that  of  a  majtw  ocean 
power  with  diversified  interests  In  the  seven 
seas.  In  contrast,  some  experts  believe  that 
during  tite  negotiations  on  the  Tlilrd  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  did  not  at  all 
times  follow  a  policy  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  maritime  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  presently  lags  behind 
the  UJB.  in  maimed  and  unmanned  under- 
sea reeearch  ci^wbUlties  and  technology 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 

The  Soviet  Union  supports  the  largest 
fishers-oriented  marine  biology  and  aqoa- 
oultore  programs  in  the  world.  The  ooun- 
tatpart  U.8.  program,  on  the  othw  hand.  Is 
smaU  by  comparison,  although  qualitatively 
equivalent  to  the  Soviet  program. 

•  •  •  •  • 

BOVm    MASIUME   STKATEGT 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  Is  an  essen- 
tial segment  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
and  in  Soviet  strategic  plans  It  has  two  prime 
functions.  The  first  function  is  of  carrying 
wee^mns  and  military  supplies  for  Soviet  ven- 
tures overseas — ^Middle  East,  Korea,  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  and  Angola  being  the  most  prominent 
of  these.  Tlie  second  function  Is  in  Its  de- 
ployment for  the  purpose  of  economic  war- 
fare. This  latter  function  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foUowlng  analysis. 

On  a  world  comparison  basis  the  merchant 
fleet  of  th«  US.S.R.  advanced  to  No.  1  in 
itoer  shipping  In  1974.  The  COMECON-coun- 
tries (Soviet  trade  bloc  and  members  of 
Waisaw  Military  Pact)  already  provided  12 
percent  of  the  world  liner  tonnage  in  1974. 
whUe  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  order  for 
the  same  countries  was.  as  far  as  It  Is  known, 
ao  percent  of  the  total  world  tonnage  on 
order  for  break  bulk  vessels. 

The  merchant  fleets  of  the  major  COME 
CON  partners  grow  significantly  faster  than 
the  sea-borne  forel^in  trade  vo'.iur.e  of  tlie.se 


countries.  'While  COICBCON  nations  Tq;>re- 
aent  appioxlmattiy  one-third  of  the  woild's 
industrial  outputk  tbe  sluue  of  these  coun- 
trtes  in  International  toade  with  countries 
outside  the  COMECON  amounts  to  only  5 
percent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Etirope-U.Sji.  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
shipping  trade  is  being  increasingly  pene- 
tntted  by  Soviet  lines  in  consequence  of  the 
U.S.-Soviet  Maritime  Agreement  of  1973.  In 
tbe  North-West  Etinqw  and  Eastern  liedl- 
terranean  shipping  trade  COMECON  llne.s 
liave  already  secured  more  than  35  percent 
share  of  the  total  volume  of  shipping. 

Dumping:  While  some  COMECON  lines 
have  become  members  of  some  Baltic  and 
Atlantic  sea  tranq;>ortation  freight  rate  con- 
ferences, the  Soviet  shipping  companies  in 
particular  operate  to  the  greater  extent  as 
non-members  especially  In  tbe  Fadfle,  and 
in  world-wide  croes-trades  threaten  the  fu- 
ture of  Western  shipping.  This  threat  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  form  of  government  subsi- 
dised and  supported  dumping.  Many  lesser 
developed  countries  (LJX^s)  were  forced  to 
protect  their  national  flag  ships  against  this 
practice  by  Implementing  countoralllng 
measiuvs  or  by  passing  protective  laws. 

In  the  shipping  trade  between  Far  East- 
em  ports  (Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Singa- 
pore and  Japan  in  particular)  and  U.S. 
Pacific  porta,  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Ship- 
ping Company  (FESCO)  operates  with  mod- 
ern ships  and  has  been  practicing  dumping 
since  its  inception  in  1970.  So  far  the 
FE:SC0-Iine  has  caused  disruption  of  two 
Trans-Padfic  freight  rate  conferences. 

Far  Eaatem  Economic  RetHew  of  Hong 
Kong  recently  reported  "Ttxe  Soviet  Union's 
Far  Eastern  Shipping  Company  (FESCO) 
of  Vladivostok,  which  lias  been  deeply  un- 
dercutting other  lines  on  the  route",  neces- 
sitating new  talks  among  the  conference 
members  in  order  "to  avoid  an  outrl^t  rate 
war." 

Business  Week  reported  last  September 
that  the  AFIr-CIO  demanded  from  the  UJS. 
Government  imposition  of  "restrictions  on 
rate-cutting  by  Soviet  vessels  that  have  been 
mo'vlng  in  on  the  U.S.  export  trade  within 
the  past  three  years."  Furthermore  Business 
Week  wrote  that,  'Tn  the  past  year  So'viet 
merchxmt  ships  have  moved  in  strongly  to 
tap  VS.  foreign  cargoes,  especially  those 
moving  from  the  West  Coast  to  Japan,  but 
also  to  some  extent  those  on  North  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coast  routes.  UJS.  shipowners 
charge  that  the  Soviets  drastically  cut 
freight  rates  to  obtain  cargoes,  sometimes  by 
as  much  as  40  percent. 

Paul  Hall,  President  of  the  Seafarers'  In- 
ternational Union,  declared  at  his  union's 
biennial  convention  in  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  that.  "United  States  vessels 
must  be  assured  that  state-owned  fleets  do 
not  undercut  rates  to  the  point  where  they 
drive  ovir  ships  from  the  seas. 

Shannon  J.  Hall.  President  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  writing  in  his  union's  maga- 
zine, "The  Pilot",  charged  that  the  Soviets 
are  using  the  political  detente  with  the 
United  States  to  grab  a  large  share  of  hauling 
American  commerce.  Mr.  Hall  said  the  Krem- 
lin gives  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  what- 
ever it  needs  to  be  able  to  undercut  the 
fleets  of  other  nations  and  that  Its  freiglit 
rates  therefore  can  t>e  set  on  a  political  basis 
without  regard  to  economics. 

Edward  J.  Heine,  Jr.,  President  of  United 
States  Lines,  Inc.,  speaking  for  the  shlp- 
ovmers  In  the  established  freight  rate  con- 
ferences, charged  that  the  TJJBSM.  is  engaged 
la  the  third-flag  carrier  business  for  political 
reasons  with  tlie  object  of  driving  most  of 
the  fleets  of  the  United  States  and  other  free 
enterprise  nations  from  the  sea.  Third-flag 
vessels  are  those  ships  that  ply  between 
cotmtries  other  than  that  of  the  nation 
whose  flag  they  fly.  There  are  state -owned 
third  flag  ships  such  as  those  of  the  Soviet 
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Union,  Poland  and  East  Germany  that  enter 
VS.  waters  baiUlng  cargo  at  noncompensa- 
tory pricing  policies  for  short-term  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Heine  repeated  Mr.  Hall's  accusa- 
tion that  the  Soviets  are  able  to  charge 
freight  rates  below  those  of  US.  flag  ships 
"because  the  communists'  idea  of  profitable 
operation  Is  political  rather  than  economic." 
For  example,  Mr.  Heine  said,  that  idea  does 
not  include  the  capital  cost  burden  that  the 
American  shipowner  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment bear  and  include  in  establishing  a 
rate  basis.  Further,  Helfie  stated,  ■"com- 
munist ocean  Insurance  costs  are  ex- 
tremely cheap  and  the  Soviets  give  their 
ships  bunker  oil  at  as  little  as  one-third  the 
world  price,  while  crew  wages  actually 
charged  to  the  ships  in  the  rate  base  are  only 
one-third  as  high  as  those  charged  against 
Western  ships,  and  social  fringe  benefits  are 
not  charged  at  all." 

A  study  published  by  an  as.soclation  of  US. 
Flag  shipowners  In  support  of  Senate  Bill 
868,  introduced  by  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  to 
deal  primarily  with  Soviet  unfair  competi- 
tion, concentration  on  two  Soviet  state- 
owned  shipping  lines.  Far  Eastern  Shipping 
Co.  (FESCO)  and  Baltalantic  Line,  and  on 
Polish  Ocean  Lines,  which  operates  In  the  .At- 
lantic. The  study  charges  that  these  com- 
munist third-fleet  carriers  haul  cargoes  at 
a  base  rate  10  to  35  percent  below  established 
conference  rates.  For  example,  FESCO  hauls 
television  receivers  across  the  Pacific  at  a  base 
rate  of  »38.25  a  shipping  unit  against  $45 
charged  by  Japanese  or  US.  Flag  ships.  The 
U.S.  Flag  shipowners'  association's  study 
charges  that,  "at  the  present  level  of  Soviet 
ship  construction,  by  1980  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  a  liner  capacity  sufficient  to  monop- 
olize eltlier  the  entire  Trans-Atlantic  or  US. 
Trans-Pacific  routes." 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wa'.l  Street 
Journal  James  J.  Reynolds.  Pre.sldent,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping  writes. 
"the  relatively  recent  entry  of  state-owned 
fleet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Into  this  picture  (mean- 
ing freight  rates)  an  entity  whose  goals  can 
hardly  be  described  as  profit-oriented  threat- 
ena  to  turn  a  serious  problem  Into  a  total 
calamity."  Further.  Mr.  Reynolds  empha- 
sizes, "But  we  cannot  compete  Indefinitely 
against  a  state-owned  enterprise  which  Is 
determined  to  achieve  it.s  political  goals,  re- 
gardless of  cost." 

On  September  18th,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  of  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives held  the  latest  hearings  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  Third-Flag  Bill.  The  Coun- 
cil of  European  and  Japanese  Shipowners  As- 
sociation (CENSA),  representing  shipowners 
in  Belgium.  Denmark.  Finland,  France,  West 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  claiming  some  50  percent  of  the 
world's  gross  registered  tonnage,  has  advised 
the  House  Subcommittee  that  It  "remains 
very  concerned  about  the  shipping  policies 
of  state  trading  countries,  the  rate  dumping 
practices  of  whose  enterprises  pose  a  serious 
threat,  not  only  to  Western  shipowners  but 
to  the  stability  of  world  liner  trade.s,  and 
therefore,  the  commerce  of  all  major  trading 
nations.  ' 

Hans  Jaro!)  Kruse.  chief  executive  of 
Hapag-Lloyd,  West  Germany  s  largest  ship- 
ping concern,  saic*  recently:  Political  prices 
are  being  char^-ed  by  East  Bloc  fleets  and  it 
is  vital  that  Western  shipowners  bear  in 
mind  that  communist  fleets  are  being  used 
as  predominately  political,  and,  indeed,  stra- 
tegic ln.sirumonts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  ' 
•  There  was  nothing  that  an  individual  ship- 
ping company  or  shipping  conference  could 
do  to  counter  this  undoiibtecily  state-  manip- 
ulated shipping  policy"  by  normal  commer- 
cial defense  mechanisms,  Mr.  Krause  said. 

Equally  and  more  directly  worrisome  for 
West  European  liner  operators  is  the  siphon- 
ing  off  of  Far  Eastern   freight   from  cean 


carriers  by  the  Soviet  Trans-Siberan  Rail- 
way. About  two  years  ago,  the  Soviets  began 
promoting  the  use  of  the  Siberan  rail  system 
as  a  meana  of  moving  containerized  cargo 
between  West  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The 
routing  has  turned  out  to  be  highly  competi- 
tive with  the  ocean  route  because  of  the 
faster  transit  time  Involved  and  comparative 
costs. 

By  the  middle  of  1974  the  traditional  con- 
ference lines  in  the  Far  East  have  lost  already 
11.4  percent  of  the  cargo  volume  to  the  Soviet 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  is  offering 
■dumping"  rates  of  up  to  50  percent  off 
maritime  transport  charges  on  the  Far  East 
run.  The  loss  of  the  cargo  volume  was  ac- 
companied by  the  loss  of  20  percent  of  freight 
revenue. 

Similar  experience  took  place  In  the  North- 
west Europe  Iranian  trade.  The  U.S.S.R.'s 
waterways  attract  slgnlflcant  volume  of  for- 
eign cargo.  However,  Soviet  authorities  bar 
to  the  Western  transport  industry  acce.ss  to 
Its  canal  system. 

COMECON— shipping  lines  on  the  Danube 
river,  by  way  of  cargo  routing  instruction. 
freight  rate  .lumping  and  a  freight  rate 
freeze  since  1955.  blocked  the  adaptation  of 
freight  rates  adjusted  for  Increased  opera- 
tional costs  and  t'lus  have  forced  all  Western 
shipping  lines,  except  two  West  German  lines, 
to  abandon  the  btislne.ss.  The  two  remaining 
companies  are  In  business  only  because  of 
substantial  subsidies  by  the  West  German 
government. 

In  the  U.S.S  R  ,  the  state,  as  sole  owner  of 
the  centrally  controlled  merchant  fleet,  U  at 
the  same  time  the  sole  forwarding  agent  and 
controller  of  all  centrally  directed  Imports 
and  exports,  incudlng  transit  goods.  Within 
this  tightly  controlled  structure  the  total 
Soviet  bloc  fleet,  with  lt«  entire  transport 
potential,  primarily  serves  state  policy.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  in  particular.  Western 
shipping  and  trarisport  companies  are  not 
permitted  to  operate.  However  COMECON- 
lines  enjoy  full  freedom  of  action  in  the 
Western  Europe.  Free  cargo  acquisition,  to 
which  COMECON  partners  have  access  in  the 
West,  is  denied  to  the  Western  companies  in 
the  East. 

The  only  economic  consideration  en- 
countered In  COMECON  International  ship- 
ping and  transportation  Is  In  their  effort  to 
earn  convertible  currency.  In  the  merchant 
marine  sector,  hard  currency  flow  Is  con- 
trollled  by  carefully  determining  the  best 
mix  of  domestic  and  foreign  bottoms  to 
carry  national  export-import  and  foreign  aid 
cargoes.  In  Soviet  practice,  foreign  tonnage 
IS  chartered  where  payment  Is  accepted  in 
the  "convertible  ruble",  leaving  Soviet  ves- 
sels free  to  carry  hard  currency  producing 
cargoes.  The  Soviets  and  other  Communists 
merchant  marines  coordinate  this  charter 
activity  through  the  COMECON  charter 
center  in  Moscow. 


HON     JOSHUA    EILBERG    RECEIVES 
BOSS  OF  THE  Y^AR-  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
i.s  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
often  we  in  the  Congre.ss  get  so  engrcssed 
in  the  business  of  legislating  for  the  Na- 
tion or  a.sslsting  our  constituents  In  solv- 
ing their  problems  that  we  forget  about 
the  people  who  do  most  of  the  work 
around  here,  oui-  staffs. 

.\H  too  often  these  people  put  in  long 
iiours  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  we 
come  to  regard  it  as  normal  and  do  not 
give  it  a  second  thought. 

So,  when  one  of  our  colleagues  i.s  hon- 


ored by  his  staff,  it  Is  a  noteworthy  event. 
On  February  23,  my  colleague  from 
Philadelphia,  Joshua  Ellberg,  received 
the  "Boss  of  the  Year"  award  from  the 
D.C.  charter  chapter  of  the  American 
Business  Women's  Association  for  which 
he  was  nominated  by  a  member  of  his 
staff,  Ti'ish  Smith.  In  her  nomination 
of  Congressman  Eilberg,  Miss  Smith 
stated: 

One  of  the  more  notable  traits  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  the  fact  that  members  care  little  or 
nothing  about  the  people  who  work  for  them. 
The  general  attitude  is,  you  are  there  to 
serve  and  no  sacrifice  of  time  or  effort  is  too 
great. 

Mr.  Eilberg  stands  out  because  of  his  con- 
sideration of  his  employees.  He  is  genuinely 
concerned  when  he  sees  people  working  late 
and  worries  if  someone  who  has  been  sick 
comes  bskck  to  work  before  they  axe  well. 

This  attitude  of  caring  makes  him  easy 
to  work  for  because  one  knows  that  his  or  her 
efforts  are  appreciated.  Additionally,  Mr.  Ell- 
berg Is  not  the  type  of  boss  who  assigns  work 
and  then  disappears.  It  Is  a  rare  evening 
when  he  is  not  the  last  one  to  leave  the 
office  and  he  does  not  arbitrarily  demand  that 
people  work  extra  hours  as  do  many  con- 
gressmen. If  he  is  not  In  the  office  on  week- 
ends, the  office  Is  not  open. 

Because  we  have  a  small  office,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  very  limited, 
but  it  Is  the  Congressman's  policy  that  we 
attend  his  committee  meetings  and  debates 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  so  that  we  may 
broaden  our  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
Congress  and  possibly  move  into  higher  posi- 
tions in  other  offices. 

The  Job  of  Congressman,  unlike  execu- 
tive positions  In  private  Industry,  is  a  24- 
hour-a-day,  7-day-a-week  occupation.  His 
time  is  constantly  taken  up  by  the  demands 
of  other  people  wanting  help  or  some  favor. 
For  this  reason  most  elected  officials  become 
overly  demanding  of  the  people  who  work 
for  them,  but  Congressman  Ellberg  U  an  out- 
standing exception.  He  has  managed  to  re- 
member that  his  employees  are  people  with 
private  lives  and  aspirations  outside  of  the 
office,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  proud  to 
nominate  him  as  Boss  of  the  Year. 

Such  praise  and  respect  should  not  go 
unnoticed  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
brought  this  award  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  short  history  of  the 
American  Business  Women's  Association: 
ABWA  History 

Tlie  .\merican  Business  Women's  Associa- 
tion, a  non-sectarian,  non-political,  non- 
luiion  organization,  was  formed  to  meet  the 
need  of  women  in  business  for  an  association 
which  would  Increase  their  efficiency  and 
ability,  their  success  and  happiness.  This  un- 
usual organization,  designed  to  fiU  a  speci- 
fic purpose.  Is  neither  a  club  nor  a  sorority, 
yet  It  includes  many  desirable  features  of 
both.  The  American  Business  Women's  As- 
sociation is  an  educational  association.  Na- 
tional Headquarters  is  at  9100  Ward  Park- 
way, Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114. 

Hilary  A.  Bufton,  Jr.,  Is  responsible  for  the 
foxmdlng  of  the  American  Business  Women  s 
-Association.  Conferences  with  business 
leaders  and  women  engaged  In  various  occu- 
pations confirmed  his  belief  that  there  was 
a  need  for  an  organization  designed  to  keep 
women  m  bu.slness  informed  on  improved 
techniques,  to  encourage  better  employer- 
employee  relations,  and  to  increase  their  self- 
confldence  and  efficiency. 

In  June,  1949,  the  name.  "American  Busi- 
ness Women's  Association,"  was  registered  by 
the  State  of  Missouri;  and  on  Septmber  22. 
1949,  after  conclusive  study,  three  Kansas 
City    business    women,    Mrs.    Irma    Rutter 
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Beisel,  Mrs.  Shirley  Curry  Cupp,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Melsenlielmer  Stuckey.  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  other  biislneoB  wonuo.  In- 
corporated the  American  Buslnew  Women's 
Association  as  a  Pro  Forma  Decree  of  Incor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  lilis- 
.sourl. 

The  first  chapter,  appropriately  named 
Pioneer  Chapter,"  was  Installed  in  Kanmw 
City,  Missouri,  on  November  21,  1949.  ABWA 
has  been  readily  accepted.  Now  In  its  twenty- 
seventh  year,  the  Association  has  well  over 
1,300  chapters,  members  In  aU  fifty  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  a  total  active  membership 
of  more  than  eighty-three  thousand.  New 
members  and  chapters  are  being  added  con- 
tinuously. It  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
organizations  of  its  type  now  in  existence. 

The  responslbUlty  for  organizing  and  de- 
veloping any  organization  is  great.  To  relieve 
officers  and  members  of  the  Association  of 
the  obligation  of  selecting  and  training  Field 
Executives,  and  arranging  for  efficient,  con- 
tinuous membership  service.  The  ABWA 
Company  (later  Incorporated)  was  formed  In 
December,  1960,  to  assimie  these  responsibili- 
ties. Mr.  Bufton  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  this  corporation.  A  similar  plan  Is  used 
by  some  of  the  largest  organizations  in  the 
world  today.  Its  practicability  has  been 
proved. 

Since  ABWA's  Inception,  individual  chap- 
ters have  been  encouraged  to  sponsor  schol- 
arships for  women.  The  number  of  chapter 
.sponsored  scholarships  has  grown  until,  last 
jear  alone,  chapters  invested  over  $700,000 
locally  for  scholarships  In  their  communi- 
ties. In  addition,  contributions  from  chapters 
and  others  are  resptonslble  for  the  Stephen 
Bufton  Memorial  Education  Fund,  the  na- 
tional educational  fund  of  the  Association, 
which  provides  college  and  graduate  school 
.scholarships  for  qualified  women.  Since  the 
national  lund's  creation  In  1953,  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded  to  over  2,000  stu- 
dents, in  forty  states.  All  chapters  have  the 
privilege  of  recommending  scholarship  can- 
didates. The  fund  provides  larger  scholar- 
ships than  individual  chapters  normally 
sponsor.  The  nine  members  of  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Business 
Women's  Association  serve  as  Trustees  of  this 
fund. 

National  Officers  who  serve  as  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  are  elected  and  Installed 
annually  at  the  Association's  National  Con- 
vention, when  chapters  and  members  are 
recognized  for  special  achievement.  There 
were  more  than  3,200  members  in  attendance 
at  the  1975  National  Convention,  held  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  next  National  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  New  Orelans,  Loulsl- 
:ina,  October  21-22-23-24,  1976;  the  1977 
National  Convention  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake 
Citv,  Utah. 


PROBLEM  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  RICE 
COMMITMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ii midst  growing  concern  among  Members 
of  Congress  and  rice  farmers  across  this 
countiy  about  the  ability  of  the  admin- 
istration to  fulfill  its  Public  Law  480  rice 
commitments  this  year,  I  met  yesterday 
with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  negotiations  in  this 
regard. 

During  the  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
taid  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  Julius 
Katz,  I  have  received  assurances  that  the 
co:nmitment  for  the  shipment  of  850,000 


metxic  tons  of  rice  under  Public  Law  480 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  fulfilled. 

In  a  full  discussion  at  the  State  De- 
partment. I  was  advised  that  393,000 
metric  tons  of  rice  are  Included  In  al- 
ready signed  agreements,  an  additional 
187,000  metric  tons  are  in  the  final  stages 
of  negotiation,  negotiations  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  the  very  near  future  on 
another  50.000  metric  tons,  and  that 
18,000  metric  tons  have  been  added  to 
the  previously  negotiated  agreements. 

I  was  also  advised  that,  in  addition  to 
the  648,000  metric  tons  referred  to  above, 
200,000  metric  tons  of  rice  have  been  pro- 
gramed for  India  and  that,  if  problems 
cannot  be  resolved  in  reaching  agree- 
ment with  India,  other  countries  are  al- 
ready designated  to  receive  these 
amounts. 

I  have  been  further  assured  by  the 
Secretary  that  most  agreements  wiU  be 
reached  by  April  15  and  that  the  remain- 
ing agreements  wlU  be  consummated  by 
mid-May.  All  850,000  metric  tons  will  be 
shipped  by  September  30,  1976. 


OPPOSITION   TO   HOUSE   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  606 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trajieous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
oppose  House  Joint  Resolution  606, 
which  would  authorize  an  Atlantic  Con- 
vention to  which  major  nations  of  the 
world  would  send  such  representatives  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  closer  cooper- 
ation between  nations  in  the  search  for 
world  peace  and  understanding.  This  in- 
nocent-sounding objective  stresses  the 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  and  offers 
support  for  the  efforts  to  achieve  those 
objectives.  It  is,  of  course,  known  that 
this  resolution  was  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House  last  week,  but  was 
postponed. 

This  resolution  and  others  like  it  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  each 
year  since  1949.  The  committee  report  on 
the  current  resolution  states  that  the  At- 
lantic community  must  become  stronger 
or  that  it  will  deteriorate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  and  other 
democracies  of  the  West.  Also,  the  com- 
mittee states  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that 
some  more  permanent  solutions,  perhaps 
Federal,  must  be  found  to  common  prob- 
lems. 

A  meeting  among  NATO  democracies 
to  discuss  common  problems  is  fine,  but 
we  already  have  such  activity  going  on 
now.  We  have  the  NATO  defense  pact, 
the  IMF,  plus  international  committees 
working  on  energy  problems.  So,  why  are 
we  considering  a  resolution  that  would 
authorize  an  expenditure  of  $200,000  to 
send  a  delegation  to  Europe  to  dupli- 
cate what  is  already  in  progress? 

We  all  recall  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  see  instead  the 
sorry  mess  that  it  has  produced.  The 
United  States  is  still  paying  tlie  lion's 
share  of  the  bills,  but  instead  of  provid- 
ing objective  leadership,  we  are  the  tar- 
get of  vituperation  from  the  Third  World 


nations  which  now  constitute  a  large 
majority  of  the  UIV.  membeis.  n.S.  pio- 
posalB,  which  are  patently  unselfish,  re- 
ceive Uttle  support  and,  more  often  than 
not,  are  voted  down. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  objectives  piously  expressed  at  the 
time  of  the  formulation  of  the  UJf .  was 
a  new  world  federation  of  nations  look- 
ing toward  a  one-world  government.  The 
proi}osal  for  an  AUantic  Convention  ap- 
pears to  be  a  resurgence  of  the  effort  to- 
ward a  world  federation.  If  there  is  any- 
thing the  United  States  has  learned  in 
the  tnring  years  since  the  UJ?.  was  con- 
stituted, it  is  that  we  want  no  part  of  a 
world  federation  which  would  direct  our 
affairs  in  international  programs  and,  in 
the  process,  send  us  the  bills  for  what- 
ever foreign  aid  programs  the  Tliird 
World  nations  could  dream  up  at  our 
expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bad  proposal  for 
It  could  lead  to  big  government  on  an  in- 
ternational level.  It  is  unnecessary,  for 
it  proposes  to  SMXomplish  what  is  already 
being  done.  It  would  be  costly  and,  cer- 
tainly, we  want  to  avoid  any  additional 
or  uimecessary  expenditures.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  stand  against  this  legisla- 
tion. 


CRIME  CONTROL  DOES  NOT  RE- 
QUIRE OR  JUSTIFY  OUTLAWING 
GUNS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remaite  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  concerned  about  crime.  Daily  people 
in  communities — ^large  and  small — 
throughout  ttie  Nation  are  threatened  by 
violence.  They  are  threatened  by  crimi- 
nals, and  they  are  afraid. 

Increasingly  loudly  and  widely  the 
claim  is  being  made  by  some  segments 
of  our  society  that  severe  gun  control  will 
do  much  to  reduce  crime.  This  is  a  cruel 
hoax.  Gun  control  as  a  remedy  for  our 
crime  sickness  is  nothing  more  than 
snake  oil. 

Experience  and  history  have  clearlj' 
shown  that  gim  control  has  not  worked 
and  will  not  work.  It  will  not  solve  or 
contribute  to  iixe  solution  of  our  crime 
problem  because  such  control  merely  im- 
poses restraints  on  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  law-abiding. 

In  State,  coimty,  city,  and  towns,  we 
have  a  long  history  of  every  type  of  fire- 
arm control  that  can  be  conceived.  And. 
we  have  had  a  long  history  of  failures 
of  those  controls.  In  New  York,  handgim 
ownership  is  smothered  by  licensing  and 
registration.  Yet,  crime  continues  to  soar 
in  New  York  City.  Msissachusetts  now 
has  what  the  Washington  Post  recently 
touted  as  the  "toughest  gun  law  in  the 
Nation."  That  law  does  not  work,  so  the 
Boston  Police  Commissioner  is  caUing 
for  a  New  York-style  ban.  Washington, 
D.C,  has  registration  and  licensing — 
even  of  riflles  and  shotguns.  That  ordi- 
nance is  a  flop.  None  of  those  approaches 
work. 

Tliere  are  people  who  answer  tlie  fail- 
ures of  State  and  local  gun  laws  by  say- 
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log  that  what  Is  needed  Is  a  strong  na- 
tional law.  niey  contend  that  because  a 
citizen  of.  say.  Virginia,  Is  allowed  to  own 
a  handgiin  with  no  licensing  and  regis- 
tration restrictions,  that  In  some  way  a 
New  Yorker  will  buy  handgiuis  In  Vir- 
ginia and  transport  them  for  sale  on  the 
streets  of  New  York.  Federal  law  already 
prohibits  this  kind  of  transaction.  Again, 
the  public  is  told  we  need  a  Federal  law 
that  prohibits  a  convicted  felon,  or  a 
lunatic,  or  a  drug  addict,  or  a  drunkard, 
from  purchasing  a  firearm.  This  also  Ls 
a  Federal  law  today. 

The  reason  that  firearms  laws  do  not 
work  is  that  crime  has  become  a  paying 
proposition  la  this  country.  If  we  do  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  simple  fact  that 
convicted  criminals  ought  to  be  punished, 
then  nothing  will  change.  For  some 
strunge  reason,  many  of  those  who  con- 
trol or  Influence  our  major  InstitutiorLs 
cannot  grasp  that  cold,  hard  fact. 

President  Ford  tells  the  American  peo- 
ple that  "  a  small  percentage  of  the  en- 
tire population  accounts  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  vicious  crimes  com- 
mitted." He  also  says  that  "most  crimes 
are  committed  by  repeaters."  As  an  il- 
lustration, the  President  In  his  crime  con- 
trol message  to  the  Congress  last  year, 
cited  some  appalling  but  not  surprLsing, 
statistics:  "In  one  city."  he  said,  "over 
60  rapes,  more  than  200  robberies,  and  14 
murders  were  committed  by  only  10 
persons  in  less  than  12  montlis." 

Gun  controls  will  not  solve  that  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  clear  sign  of  a  major  break- 
down in  our  criminal  justice  system. 
lUu-strative  of  this  breakdown  in  the 
statement  of  the  South  Bronx.  NY.,  dis- 
trict attorney  that  the  odds  of  a  con- 
victed felon  ever  goln?  to  Jail  are  100  to 
1.  That  very  fact— those  terrible  odd.s— 
were  used  by  the  Bronx  police  In  convinc- 
ing a  kidnapper  to  release  a  number  of 
children  he  was  holding  hostage.  The 
gunman  surrendered,  and  he  Ls  .still 
awalthig  trial.  Now  that  is  tragic. 

Recently,  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  release  of  personal  bond 
of  a  man  charged  and  Indicted  with  the 
brutal  stabbing  murder  of  a  young  aide 
to  Senator  Robert  Morgan  of  North 
Carolina,  said: 

The  practice  fof  allowlisg  murder  defend- 
ants free  on  their  word)  Is.  In  fact,  not  un- 
common Experience  has  shown  murder  sus- 
pects to  be  wen  behaved  while  awaltinR  trial, 
particularly  In  comparison  with  suspect*  in 
certain  other  types  of  cases — for  example, 
armed  robbery.  It  needs  to  be  repeated  that 
the  saspect  is  vre-iumej  innocent  UTitil  con- 
vi.-ted.  .   .  . 

The  same  newspaper  editorialized  a 
week  later  for  the  total  abolition  of 
handgim.s : 

Tlie  wise  ^un  policy  toward  which  this 
nation  must  move — and  quickly— u  one  that 
erects  «=  many  hurdles  as  are  posslbl?  be- 
tween citizens  and  handguns. 

The  editorial  said  citizens  and  hand- 
guns—not criminals  and  handgun.s. 

The  very  idea  that  a  weapon  is  respon- 
sible for  crime  does  not  make  any  sense. 
Such  thinking  boggles  the  mind. 

Gun  control  Is  a  copout.  Those  good 
people  who  have  been  sold  the  gun-con- 
trol argument  have  simply  been  the  sub- 
jects of  a  gross  deception.  For  the  public 


policymaker  and  the  media  who  have 
been  promoting  gim  control  as  the  be- 
and-ail  and  end-all  of  our  alarming 
crime  rate,  the  issue  Is.  at  best,  an  ex- 
ample of  self-delusion.  Oun  control  de- 
monstrably has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  crime. 

The  American  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  the  real  issues  un- 
derlying Jie  firearms  control  contro- 
versy are  the  growth  of  Federal  powers 
beyond  any  control  of  citizens  and  of  the 
inability  of  our  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions to  deal  with  crime.  We  have  tried 
gun  control  as  a  crime  remedy.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  It  does  not  work.  What 
we  have  not  ti-ied  with  vigor  and  Imagi- 
nation, at  least  In  our  recent  history.  Is 
control  of  criminals.  That  Is  the  answer 
to  our  crime  problems. 

I  am  astonLshed  that  tha':e  who  are 
most  concerned  about  civil  Ubertles 
should  attack  the  liberties  of  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens  who  own  firearms. 

I  am  amazed  that  those  who  promoted 
and  supported  privacy  legislation  and 
who  emphatically  denounce  any  plan  for 
centralized  flies  of  our  citizenry  would 
now  demand  a  centralized  file  of  citizens 
who  are  gun  owners. 

I  am  appalled  that  these  who  eagerly 
want— and  demand — an  end  to  victim- 
less crimes  would  now  attempt  to  create 
a  new  victimless  crime  by  making  a 
criminal  a  person  who  simply  owns  a 
handgun  and  has  committed  no  other 
offense. 

I  am  astounded  to  witness  public  and 
private  efforts  to  alienate  a  large  niunber 
of  our  citizens  who  firmly  believe  that 
they  have  a  fundamental  right  to  pos- 
sess a  firearm  for  legitimate  purposes — 
target  shooting,  hunting,  and  defense  of 
them.selves  and  their  families. 

In  the  extensive  testimony  presented 
to  the  Congress  over  many  months,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  fi- 
nancial co.st  of  the  various  programs  now 
under  consideration.  If  thi.s  lawmaking 
body  decides  to  confiscate  the  firearms 
now  held  by  responsible,  reputable  cltl- 
ren.s.  it  must  be  willing  to  purchase  that 
condemned  property.  The  cost  would  be 
many  billions  of  dollars.  But  the  criminal 
would  still  own  his  weapon.  He  would 
laugh  at  the  law — just  as  he  now  laughs 
at  laws  against  crime. 

By  any  standard,  the  cost  of  the  vari- 
ous gun-control  programs  propased  to 
this  Congress  would  include  not  only  an 
oppressive  burden  upon  the  taxpayers 
but  also  the  loss  of  personal  freedom  and 
the  estrangement  of  millions  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

To  hear  the  strident  voices  raised  In 
favor  of  repressive  gun  legislation,  one 
would  think  that  firearms-control  laws 
had  never  been  tried  In  this  Nation,  that 
gun  controls  were  a  new  idea  to  solve  an 
old  problem.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  firearms  laws  of  various  kinds  have 
been  part  of  this  Nation  s  experience  for 
generations.  Where  is  the  evidence  that 
any  of  them  have  worked? 

On  various  State  and  local  levels,  there 
is  regLstration.  licensing,  identification 
cards,  waiting  periods  and  a  host  of 
other  requirements  and  restrictions. 
Have  they  reduced  crime?  The  monu- 
mental rise  In  crime  shows  clearly  and 


forcefully  that  they  have  not.  If  the  vari- 
ous restrictive  or  prohfiiltory  appfroaches 
to  gtin  control  have  not  be«i  successful 
In  jurisdiction  after  Jurisdiction,  why 
should  anybody  assume  that  yet  another 
similar  attempt  would  be  successful? 
What  is  the  rationale?  Where  Is  the 
logic? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  saddled  with  a 
discredited  theoretical  solution  to  a  vast 
and  complex  socioeconomic  problem.  The 
law-abiding  firearms  owners  of  the 
United  States  are  tired  of  having  their 
rights  and  freedoms  battered  and  bar- 
tered, compromised  and  sacrificed. 

The  law-abiding  gim  owners  of  Amer- 
ica and  all  the  American  people  deserve 
better.  And  they  will  receive  better  than 
a  repetition  of  the  efforts  to  saddle  the 
Nation's  law-abiding  citizens  with  new 
antlgun  laws.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  temporarily  at  least,  laid  the 
antlgun  law  hoax  to  rest.  After  months 
of  efforts  to  bring  restrictive  antlgun 
laws  to  the  House  for  debate,  the  com- 
mittee wisely  rejected  the  proposals.  The 
antigim  proposals  should  now  be  allowed 
to  rest  In  peace.  There  Is  more  Impor- 
tant work  to  be  done  In  Congress. 


RADIATION  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today,  the  Radiation 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1976  with  11  co- 
sponsors.  "ITiey  are:  Ms.  Abztjc,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Edwards.  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Ottimcer,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  and  Mr.  Wow  Pat.  I  originally  in- 
troduced this  legislation  In  1972.  It  is  co- 
authored  in  the  other  Chamber  by  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph. 

This  legislation  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  develop  and  Issue  to  the 
States  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
for  the  accreditation  of  educational  In- 
stitutions conducting  programs  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technologists  and 
develop  and  issue  to  the  States  criteria 
and  minimum  standards  for  the  licensure 
of  radiologic  technologists. 

These  standards  would  be  the  national 
minimiuns  required  in  these  fields.  The 
bill  would  make  It  unlawful  for  an  edu- 
cational institution  not  accredited  to 
conduct  such  training  and  would  make  it 
unlav.ful  for  an  individual  to  apply  ra- 
diation to  a  patient  for  diagnosis  or 
treatment  unless  he  or  she  is  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner,  a  licensed  dentist, 
a  licensed  dental  hyglenist,  or  a  licensed 
radiologic  technologist  or  technologist- 
In-tralnhig.  State  standards  consistent 
with  the  Federal  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  ujidor  this  act  will  be  tlie 
standards  that  will  apply  In  that  State. 

The  New  York  City  Bureau  for  Radia- 
tion Control  estimated  that  New  York 
City  usually  has  about  10  percent  of  any 
national  radiation  problem.  And,  I  feel 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has  come 
closest  of  any  State  to  finding  a  solution. 
To  my  knowledge.  New  York  State  is  one 
of  only  three  States  In  the  Nation  that 
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license  radiologic  technologistB.  The 
other  States  are  California  and  New 
Jersey.  Puerto  Rico  aJso  has  a  Uceoslng 
requirement.  Taa  following  nine  States 
have  enabling  legislation  or  an  attorney 
(general's  opinion  to  tnltiate  standards  for 
licensure  of  X-ray  technologists:  Hawaii, 
Kentucky,  Vermont,  Montana,  Michigan, 
?'Iinnesota.  Oregon,  Delaware,  and 
Georgia.  However,  the  standards  of  the 
States  are  not  uniform.  The  New  York 
State  licensing  requirement  was  estab- 
li.shed  in  1964.  The  State  now  has  almost 
iii.OOO  licensed  technologists.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  qualified  radiologic  technolo- 
gists in  the  State. 

Saul  J.  Harris,  former  director  of  the 
iiureau  of  Radiation  Control  of  Uie  New 
Vork  City  Department  of  Health  stated 
in  ."ongressional  testimony  last  year  that: 
It  is  our  experlencft  that  the  State  radlo- 
li  gic  technol(^:lst  licensing  program  has  been 
producing  technologists  who  are  more  career 
>!  tented,  who  remain  In  the  field  longer,  who 
!\ve  increasingly  Interested  In  patient  care 
:uid  radiation  safety,  and  who  are  providing 
higher  quality  radiographs. 

There  are  probal  ly  up  to  160,000  X-ray 
L-ichnologists  in  the  United  States.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  a  need  to  insure  that 
radiologic  technologists  have  reached  a 
ciegi-ee  of  proficiency  and  thus  can  per- 
form competently.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment a  voluntary  certification  program 
is  not  sufficient  and  will  not  work.  It  is 
only  voluntary  and  cannot  require  more 
than  the  most  minimum  standards.  At 
the  present  time,  no  more  than  half  of 
tlie  radiologic  technologists  in  the  Nation 
have  registered  with  the  voluntary  cer- 
tification program. 

The  problem  of  not  having  competent 
personnel  operating  X-ray  equipment  is 
most  serioiis  to  the  patient.  So  often,  the 
operator  of  X-ray  equipment  is  not  qual- 
ified to  handle  the  equipment.  Often  a 
physician  will  train  his  receptionist,  sec- 
retary, medical  assistant,  part-time  stu- 
dent or  person  with  no  professional 
background  to  operate  the  X-ray  equip- 
ment. Yet.  as  Dr.  Richard  Chamberlain 
of  the  American  College  of  Radiology 
stated  at  the  1966  congressional  hearings, 
that  every  physician  has,  on  an  average, 
only  4.4  hours  of  his  entire  medical  train- 
ing devoted  to  lectures  on  radiological 
protection  and  techniques.  He  has  prob- 
ably relied  on  the  salesman  for  basic 
knowledge  about  the  working  of  the 
X-iay  equipment.  Often  too,  the  physi- 
(ian  will  not  supervise  the  number  of 
X-rays  the  incompetent  operator  of  the 
eciuipment  might  be  giving  the  patient 
in  order  to  get  a  better  quality  image, 
I  hus  exposing  the  patient  to  unnecessary 
X-radiation.  It  is  also  true  that  the  phy- 
sician Ls  Interested  in  the  immediate 
icsiilts  of  the  X-ray — ^not  so  much  In  the 
lung  term  somatic  and  genetic  effects  of 
continued  exposure  to  X-radlation  which 
:.-  rumulative  in  its  effect  to  the  patient 
iis  well  as  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

A  safe  level  of  X-radiation  has  not 
been  established  and  people  are  being 
.•subjected  to  unnecessary  radiation  ex- 
posure. The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
round  that  X-radlatlon  levels  lower  than 
previously  realized  can  cause  genetic 
damage.  X-rays  do  harm  to  a  fetus  in 
furly  pregnancy.  Small  amounts  of  radi- 


ation can  also  cause  birth  defects,  dam- 
age to  the  reproductive  organs  and  cell 
damage  to  adults. 

A  study  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing 
Radiation — ^BEIR  Conomlttee — of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences/National 
Research  Council,  was  released  in  No- 
vember 1972,  entitled  "The  Effects  on 
Populations  of  Exposure  to  Low  Levels 
of  Ionizing  Radiation."  The  conclusions 
reached  in  this  study  were  that  1,300 
to  6,000  cancer  deaths  annually  are 
caused  by  exposure  of  the  American  pub- 
lic to  present  levels  of  dii«nostic  X-rays. 
In  suldltion,  ill  health  results  from  ge- 
netic damage  caused  by  the  exposiu%. 
The  NAS-NRC  study  further  shows  that 
present  exposure  of  tlie  population  to 
X-rays  and  the  associated  toll  in  lives 
can  be  significantly  reduced,  through 
simple  improvements  in  X-ray  tech- 
niques. 

For  example,  the  BEIR  Committee 
concluded  that  present  genetic  damage 
from  X-rays  can  be  reduced  by  up  to 
50  percent  through  educational  methods 
and  improved  techniques — as  restricting 
the  size  of  the  X-ray  beam  to  the  area  of 
clinical  interest.  This  is  esp>ecially  im- 
portant during  those  X-ray  procedures 
in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  in 
the  direct  X-ray  beam,  as  diu-ing  exami- 
nations of  the  lower  back,  lower  abdomen 
and  hip.  In  view  of  the  known  leuke- 
mogenlc  effect  of  X-rays,  avoiding  need- 
less exposui-e  of  the  bone  marrow  is  also 
of  special  significance.  Because  of  the 
Increased  radiosensltivity  of  embryonic 
tissue,  special  prudence  should  be  exer- 
cised in  prescribing  X-ray  examinations 
for  pregnant  or  potentially  pregnant 
women. 

Untrained,  imqualified  personnel  can- 
not be  permitted  to  handle  X-ray  pro- 
cedures Uiat  have  the  potential  for  in- 
flicting harm  on  so  many  iieople.  We 
must  assiu'e  that  the  personnel  be 
trained  as  well  as  possible,  and  that  only 
those  licensed  to  practice  be  permitted 
to  practice.  Dr.  John  Cameron  has  re- 
cently found  that  a  person  could  receive 
as  much  as  100  times  more  radiation 
during  a  particular  disignostic  X-ray 
procedure  in  one  medical  f  acUity  as  com- 
pared to  another. 

Tbe  most  s(H)histicated  and  modern 
X-ray  systems  cannot  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  i>atients  unless  the  tech- 
nicians operating  the  equipment  are  ade- 
quately ti-ained  and  licensed.  In  some 
States,  we  license  car  mechanics  and  TV 
repaii'men.  Does  it  not  make  sense  tiiat 
we  license  X-ray  technologists  who  han- 
dle the  most  sophisticated  of  equip- 
ment— equipment  which  can  provide  ex- 
tended life  If  properly  used  or  shorten 
life  when  Improperly  used. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  95  percent  of  the  i-adi- 
atlon  to  which  the  American  pubUc  is 
exposed  comes  from  medical  X-i-ay  ex- 
posure. Only  2  percent  of  man's  exposure 
comes  from  the  nuclear  power  industry 
which  is  stringently  regulated,  while 
strangely  medical  and  dental  X-ray  us- 
age is  not.  in  most  cases,  subject  to  con- 
trol. 

The  HEW  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  stated  in  their  January  1975  staff 
report  that  130  million  people  received 


In  1970  212  milUon  medical  and  dental 
diagnostic  radiological  examinations.  Of 
course,  seme  medical  X-rays  are  im- 
avoidable.  Medical  X-rays  are  often  nec- 
essary and  have  been  responsible  for  the 
successful  diagnostic  and  treatment  of 
many  ailments.  However,  imnecessary 
X-radiation  is  causing  death  and  suffer- 
ing to  untold  monbers  of  unsuspecting 
persons,  as  reported  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Radiological  Protection. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  now  to  control 
the  X-ray  machine  and  Ucense  the  per- 
sons who  use  them. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  last  year  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  calling  for  the  licen- 
sure of  radiologic  technologists,  but  the 
provlsiOTi  was  dropped  in  conference  by 
the  House.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
is  still  as  great. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
courage and  attract  competent  person- 
nel who  can  be  confident  in  the  integrity' 
and  responsible  outlook  of  the  profession. 
It  certainly  will  encourage  radiation 
safety  for  the  protection  of  both  the 
patient  and  the  user  of  the  equipment. 

I  am  appending  a  recent  article  from 

the  New  York  Times  on  unnecessary 

dental  X-rays  and  their  potential  harm. 

Consumer  Notes:   Cark  Urged  in  Allowing 

Dental  X-Rats 

(By  Frances  Cebra) 

Just  by  residing  in  the  United  States,  the 
average  person  is  exposed  to  a  certain  amovint 
of  unavoidable  "background"  radiation  from 
natural  sources. 

But  there  are  sources  of  radiation  that  can 
be  avoided,  among  them  unnecessary  dental 
X-rays,  which,  not  Incidentally,  also  add  to 
your  biU. 

Prior  to  1968,  the  olacial  position  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  was  that  "ra- 
diographic examinations  should  not  be  a 
standard  part  of  every  dental  examination." 
Since  that  time,  the  association  has  modi- 
fled  its  position  to  say  that,  "The  dentist's 
professional  Judgment  should  determine  the 
frequency  and  extent  of  each  radiographic 
exam." 

Despite  that  modification,  a  spokesman 
for  the  association  said  that  a  dentist  should 
not  automatically  take  a  full  set  of  X-rajTs 
(usually  16  to  18  films)  every  time  a  patient 
comes  in  lor  a  routine  check-up. 

FREQITENCT  ADVICE 

He  said  that  a  full  set  woxUd  show  the  con- 
dition of  the  jaw  and  the  health  of  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  among  other  things,  and  that 
unless  there  was  an  indication  of  a  problem, 
such  an  examination  need  not  be  made  more 
frequently  than  every  three  to  five  years. 
Some  authorities  say  a  full  set  is  needed  only 
every  six  to  10  years. 

If  a  dentist  is  simply  making  a  routine 
check  for  the  presence  of  decay  and  suspects 
that  there  may  be  cavities  where  they  touch, 
a  much  smaUer  number  of  what  are  called 
"bit-wing."  X-rays  can  be  used,  according  to 
the  spokesman.  However,  for  people  who  rare- 
ly have  cavities  or  gtun  trouble,  even  t'lese 
X-rays  may  not  be  necessary. 

What  should  you  do  If  your  dentist  orders 
a  full  set  of  X-rays  when  you  visit  him  for 
a  routine  check-up?  Refuse  them,  unless 
"you  have  special  problems  or  unless  your 
dentist  can  Justify  the  need"  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  a  booklet  published  by  the  Health 
Research  Group  a  nonprofit  organization 
based  In  Washington  and  afflUated  with 
Ralph  Nader. 

The  booklet,  called  "Medical  and  Dental 
X-rays,  A  Consumer's  Oulde  to  Avoiding  Un- 
necessary Radiation  Exposure,"  says  that  "di- 
agnostic X-rays  currently  constitute  the 
largest    source   of   man-made   radiation    ex- 
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poaure  to  tb*  UjS.  population."  Th«  booUet 
offen  Umm  sugsesttoDa  tor  lUaillng  with  your 
dentUt  on  the  X-ny  queetlon : 

U  yoa  change  dentlcti  (»  are  referred  to  » 
spectaltet,  aak  tbat  your  new  dentist  obtain 
past  X-raya  from  the  prevlons  dentist  rather 
than  take  a  new  set. 

If  yoo  are  In  the  reproductive  years  or  your 
child  U  to  be  X-rayed,  ask  for  a  lead  shield 
to  protect  the  reproductive  organs.  ThU  In 
necessary  because  radiation  can  affect  the 
genefi. 

The  booklet  notes  that  dental  X-rays  "do 
not  poee  as  much  of  a  threat  to  Individual 
health  as  a  number  of  medical  X-ray  exami- 
nations." But,  It  continues,  "the  practice  of 
conducting  routine  examinations  without 
any  clinical  Indication  that  they  will  yield 
new  Information  Ls  also  widespread  In  dentis- 
try, and  can  lead  to  a  significant  amount  of 
radiation  exposure  and  risk  over  a  period  ot 
time." 

The  71 -page  booklet,  which  explains  the 
dangers  of  radiation,  the  benefits  and  risks  of 
diagnostic  medical  X-ray  and  a  check-list  of 
qucatlons  for  doctors  and  dentists,  can  be 
obtained  for  93  by  wrtUnK  to  the  Health  Re- 
search Group,  2000  P  8t.  NW.  Suite  70a, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Downing  of  Virginia),  for  30  mlnute.s, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neotis  material :  > 

Mr.  Crane,  for  1  hour.  March  17,  1976. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Kasten,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Symms,  for  30  mlnuta,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBKOOK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  to  revise  and 
extesid  their  remarkis  and  Include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MuHTHA.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anndnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  C50NZAI.I2,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr.  EiLBEBG,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Qbuiain.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rebs,  for  10  minutes,  todaj*. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  20  minutes,  March  17, 
1976. 

Mr.  Mahon,  for  60  minutes.  March  22, 
1976. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoiK  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:; 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Boa  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Frenzel  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  thi-ee  Instances. 


Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Tbomz  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  WiociKs. 

Mr.  Moors. 

Mr.  Grasslst. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilican. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BuRXx  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NowAK  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Ml'.^CHEUER. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Califomlu  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Te.^gue. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinak. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  UoALL. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1911.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  persons  In- 
sured under  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance (SOLI)  with  a  choice  of  conversion  to 
either  an  individual  i>ollcy  of  life  Instirance, 
Including  term,  or  a  veterans*  group  life 
insurance  (VOLI)  policy  up  the  expiration 
of  their  Servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ccmnklttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED    BILL   AND   JOINT    RES- 
OLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4034.  An  act  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  In  Loma 
Linda.  California,  as  the  "Jerry  L.  Pettis  Me- 
morial Veteran.s'  Hospital,"  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  549.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In 
Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of 
.America."  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILI5   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  15. 
1976,  present  to  the  Pre.sldent,  for  his 


approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJt.  1313.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ttansportatlon  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Bolla,  Mo.,  for  airport  purposes: 

BJSL  2575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Algona,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  3440.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  ol  Grand  Junction,  Colo  , 
for  airport  purposes: 

H.R.  9617.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Alva,  Okla.,  for  airport  purposes: 

H.R.  11665.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budg- 
et authority  recommended  tn  the  message 
of  the  President  of  January  23,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-342),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974; 

H.B.  11893.  An  act  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limit,  and  for  other  purfKtses:  and 

nJL  12193.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  the 
authorization  lor  the  National  Study  Com- 
mission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  17, 1976.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

2833.  A  letter  from  the  General  Oo\inael  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 503  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  2001  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
which  relate  to  training  requirements  for 
National  Ouard  units;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2834.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan, 
guarantee  and  insurance  transactions  sup- 
ported by  Exlmbank  during  January  1976  to 
CommuiLlst  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

2835.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regiUatlons  governing  special  funding 
grants  to  the  outlying  areas  under  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  f 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  i;s 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2836.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  partial  deferment  of  the  construction 
repayment  Installments  payable  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1976  and  1977  by  Kansas-Bost- 
wick  Irrigation  District  No.  2,  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program,  Kansas,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  684); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2837.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on 
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lU  acUvltles  under  the  ykteal  Trad*  Com- 
nusslon    Improvement    Act,    ooMriBg    1978, 

pursuant  to  sedtlon  W(f )  (ft)  of  ttM  i — ' 

Trade  Commission  Act,  ■«  Binsmdiil  (1 

2197);  Jointly,  to  the  OommttteeB  on 

s-ate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Banfetng, 

Currency  and  Housing. 

Received   From   the   Comptroixjer    General 

2838.  A  letter  from  the  Conq)troUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  opportunities  for  the  Navy  to  Im- 
•.;ro'.  e  its  program  for  scheduling  ship  altera- 
tiotis:  Jointly,  to  the  CkMnmlttees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

2839.  A  letter  from  the  ComptzoUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  ACTION'S  progress  in  meeting  its  six 
goals  designated  by  the  President  when  be 
estabUsbed  the  agency  in  1971;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  OperationB.  Edu- 
cation, and  Labor,  and  International  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fcdlows: 

Mr.  KILBKRG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9411.  A  Mil  for  the  nUmt  of  Allnor 
Anvarl  Adams;  with  amendmrnit  (Bept.  No. 
94-904).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
^\'hole  House. 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7832.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jean- 
ette  Flores  Byrne;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-906).  Bef erred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8066.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Scudlert  (Rept.  No.  94-806) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  oB-the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8119.  A  bill  for  the  reMef  ot  Fernando 
Alves  Macos;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
907).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
\Vhole  House. 

Mr.  EIIiBIERO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  62.  An  act  fbr  the  relief  o(  mn  Bo- 
sarlo  Y.  Quljano,  Walter  Tor*  Qoljano,  B»- 
mon  York  Quljano,  Tarcisus  Yotfe  QolJaiMS 
Denis  York  Qtiljano,  and  Paul  York  Qul- 
jano; with  amendment  (Rep.  No.  94-908). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Conmalttec  on  the  Judld- 
ary.  S.  223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Garza;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-909). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zoralda 
E.  Lastlmosa  (Rept.  No.  94-810).  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  832.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Krlsten 
Marlsol  Kneebone  (Rept.  No.  94-911).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judld- 
Rry.  S.  1699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hope 
Naingysa;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
912) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  ygTT,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pat- 

TKRSOir      of      California,      and     Mr. 

RODiMO) : 

H.R.    12631.    A   bill    to   reform    residential 

electric  utUity  rates;   to  the  Committee  on 

li :ters*-a*e  ai'.d  Fi-resta  Coniir.en'e. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
HJL  12583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  th« 
aootal  Saenrtty  Act  so  m  to  prolilMt  any 
rwtnetton  in  the  mimthly  benefltB  ol  a  (uUy 
UmanA  individual,  irtio  Is  otherwise  entitled 
to  old  age  insurance  benefits,  by  reason  of 
any  outside  earnings  which  may  be  received 
by  sndi  Insured  mdlvlduAl;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADD  ABBO : 
H.B.  12633.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  ocder  to  provide  out- 
patient dental  services  and  treatment  to  any 
veteran  who  has  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  at  60  percent  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself  and  Mi". 
ramgel)  : 
H.B.    12634.   A   bill    to   amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  iSr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ai;- 
CoiK,   Mr.   BancTTS,   Ms.    Ceisrouc, 
Mr.  D'Amotjbs,  Mr.  Downkt  of  New 
York,    Mr.   Edgab,    Mr.    Edwaxbs    of 
California,  Mr.  FAxmraoT,  Mr.  Fixh- 
lAN,  Mr.  Hates  of  Indiana,  Mr.  J*r- 
Foans,  Mr.  IdTXON,  Mr.  Mezvinsxt, 
Mr.  OTxniGXB,  Mr.  Pattxbsok  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Speixman,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Wieth)  : 
HJt.   12535.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Election   Campaign   Act   of   1971    to   reqiiire 
candidates  for  Federal  ofilce  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  return  excess  campaign  con- 
tributions to  the  persons  making  such  con- 
tributions or  to  deposit  such  conblbutlons  in 
the  Presidential  Election   Campaign   Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  BIT.  'BiCT.T.  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baucds, 
Ms.  HotTZMAW  and  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California) : 
H.R.  12536.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pay  ad- 
justments for  Members  of  Congress  may  take 
effect  no  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress    next    following    the    Congress    In 
which  they  are  approved;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  BIAOOI: 
H.R.  12537.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  rv^  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  present 
10^>ercent  limitation  on  the  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  fam- 
ines with  dq^ndent  children  In  any  State 
who  may  receive  such  aid  In  the  form  of  re- 
stricted or  protective  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  12538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Develc^ment  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cvit- 
rency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  12539.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall  be  required  to  administer  individual 
means  tests  tor  provision  of  education,  nutri- 
tion, transportation,  recreation,  socialisation, 
or  associated  services  relating  to  multipur- 
pose senior  centers  to  individuals  aged  60  or 
older,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  means. 
ByMr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  12540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  revisions  with 
respect  to  the  surveys  used  to  establish  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  in  Federal  agen- 
cies and  nonappropriated  fund  instrumental- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
nnxo,  Mr.  Batjcvs,  Mr.  Blottik,  Mrs. 
Crishoui,    Mr.    Cornixi..    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Seibesl- 
iMG.  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  12541.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  u&e  of  en- 
ergy in  residential  housing,  commercial  and 
public     buildings,     and     Industrial     plants 
throxit,li    federally    svipuoried    State    energy 


oooservatton  implemsntatlon  programa,  and 
to  twtsWInh  an  Bosrgy  Conservatioa  Bxten- 
sloa  SOTviee:  Jdntty,  to  tbs  CommittMs  on 
BankUig.  Cvaxmey  and  Hotialng,  and  Science 
and  Tnciinology. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
HJt.  12542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Etevenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  any  pmisioa  or  annuity  received 
under  a  public  retirement  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   FLOWERS    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Birruji,  Mr.  Blancbard,  Mr.  Matuis, 

Mr.  Zefkretti,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 

FrrBiAN) : 

H.R.  12543.  A  biU  amending  title  5  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  improve  agency  rule 

»r>-vine  l>y  expanding  the  <q>portuniUes  for 

public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 

for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules,  and 

by  expanding  Judicial  review,  and  for  other 

purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the 

Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
HJK.  12644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  ol 
the  Social  Securl^  Act  to  authorise  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  perf«-med  by  chiropractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  hlmaelX. 
Mr.  BosBRS,  Mr.  Don  H.  Glavskn. 
Mr.  JoHNSOzf  at  CaUfcmia,  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCSICIDT,    Mr.    McCoaMACK,    Mr. 

CoCRRAX,  Mr.  BaxAUX,  MJr.  Asbnor, 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Fart,  and  Mr.  Bisxhhoovxs)  : 
HJl.  12545.  A  biU  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  iu 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

ByMr.  ECABTH: 
HTt   12646.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(1) 
(2)  of  the  Tax  Beform  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  blmseU,  Ms.  Aszcc. 
Mr.  BABnxo,  Mr.  Bxaxu.,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
EusEKC,     Mr.     OiucAK.     Mr.     Hel- 
ST08KI.  Mr.  OrmiaER,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.    12547.  A  biU  to  amend  the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tK»  of  the  public  health  from  \innecessary 
medical  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation;   to 
the   Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  On.MAN) : 
H.R.  12548.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  commission 
lo  study  the  results  of  and  other  questions 
relating  to  the  racial  integration  of  public 
schools,  and  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  it; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  hiniself  and  Mr. 

BI.ANCHARD)  : 

H.R.  12549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  Individual  from 
receiving  food  stamps  who  receives  at  least 
one -half  of  his  Income  from  any  other  Indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  another  house- 
hold which  is  ineligible  for  food  stamps;  to 
the  ConMnlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  12550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'lce  Act  to  repeal  the  age  limita- 
tion on  appointments  to  the  Public  Health 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  MOAKLET: 

H.R.  12551.  A  bUl  to  encourage  States  to 
provide  real  pi-operty  tax  relief  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  snd 
Means. 

BvMr.  MURTHA: 

H.R.  12552.  A  blU  to  aiiieiid  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  reqtUre  the  U.S.  Postal 
St-r-.ite   :•)  l.r.'ci  a  l.faiiiig  ar.rl  to  take  into 
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consideration  certain  matters  prior  to  the 
consolidation  or  closing  of  any  post  office,  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Poetal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  12553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  12554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  to  provide  compensation 
to  persons  suffering  losses  due  to  predators 
protected  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OHARA : 
H.R.  12555.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  in 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  even-handed 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open-market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Sarbanes)  : 
H.R.  12556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  8\uplus  real  property  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities for  economic  development  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER ; 
H.R.  12557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  a 
rescission  or  reservation  of  funds  proposed 
by  the  President  may  be  dlsapporved  by  ei- 
ther House  of  Congress  without  waiting  for 
the  expiration  of  the  46-day  period  prescribed 
for  congressional  action  under  present  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PREYER     ifor    himself.    Mr. 

Hamiltok,      Mr.      Symincton,      Mr. 

Udall,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  BmooHEAD, 

Mr.    D'AMOuas.    Mr.    du    Pont,    Mr. 

Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Long 

of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Neal, 

Mr.    Patttson     of    New    York,     Mr. 

PRrrcHARD,   Mr.   Rees,    Mr.   Santini, 

and  Mrs.  ScHRoEOEa) : 
H.R.  12558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  affording 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  students 
in  the  Nations  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edvicatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12559.  To  prohibit  tlie  US.  Postal 
Service  from  closing  any  post  office  which 
serves  any  rural  area  or  any  small  com- 
munity or  town;  to  the  Committee  on  Pobt 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  12560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1S54  to  exempt  farmers 
from  the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
used  for  farm  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   i  for  himself  and 

Mr.  jErroRDS)  : 
H.R.  12561.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  study  the  feasibility  of  re- 
cycling organic  waste  materials,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  At'ii- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  12562.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Roblnson-Patman  Aniiprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  Ac-  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints    and    moi.opolies,    and    for    other 


purposes,'  approved  October  15,  1914,  as 
amended  (UB.C,  title  15,  sec.  13),  and  for 
other  purpoaes",  and  to  clarify  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  provid- 
ing for  the  mandatory  nature  of  ftinctlonal 
discounts  under  certain  circumstances;  to 
the  Conmnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12563.  A  bill  to  require  the  AdminU- 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Issue  a  deed  to 
the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  for  certain  land 
heretofore  conveyed  to  such  city,  removing 
certam  conditions  and  reservations  made  a 
part  of  such  prior  conveyance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R.  12564.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  aggregate 
authority  for  long-term  direct  loans  to  non- 
profit sponsors  for  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself.   Mr. 
EcKHARDT,    and    Mr.    Chaklxs    Wil- 
son of  Texas) : 
H  R.  12565.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  condemnation 
with  a  declaration  of  taking  certain  tracts 
of  land  ( and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber 
thereon)    In  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve;   to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MosHEH,  Mr.  HscHtfx  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Puqita,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Flowers.   Mr.   Esch,   Mr.   Roe,   Ht. 
McCoRMACK,    Mr.    Brown    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MiLFoao,  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  ScHEmx,  Mr.  Harkins,  Mr.  Llotd 
of  California.  I^.  Dodo,  Mr.  Blottin', 
Mr.    Hall,    Mr.    Krueceb,    and    Mr. 
WniTH)  : 
H  R.   12566.  A  bill  authorizing  approprla- 
tlou«  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MosHER.  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Jar- 
man.   Mr.  Stminoton,   Mr.  Wtdler, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Wlnn.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
FarT,    Mr.    McCormack,    Mr.    Oold- 
WATER,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Esch,  Mr.  Mtltoro,  Mr.  Emert,  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Ottin- 
cer,  Mr.  Harkins,  Mr.  Llotd  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DoDD,  and  Mr.  Hall)  : 
H  R.  12567.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for   the   Federal   Fire  Prevention   and 
Control  Act  of  1974  and  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901,  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
a,;d  Technology. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Blooin,   Mr.  Krueger, 
Mrs.      Lloyd      of      Tennessee,      Mr. 
Blancharo,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H  R.  12568.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974  and  the  act  of  March  3.  1901.  for 
fiscal    years    1977    and    1978.    and    for    other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By    Mr.    CARTER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rogers.     Mr.     Del     Clawson.     Mr. 
Vander    Veen.    Mr.    Couchlin.    and 
Ms.  Spellman)  : 
H  R.  12569.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  to  take  other 
actions  to  insure  the  Implementation  of  the 
long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreltjn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  12570.  A  bill  to  transfer  all  compliance 
aiid  enforcement  functions  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  to  the  Comnilt'ee  on  Interstate 
and  Poretgn  Commerce 


Bf  Mr.  FOLET  (for  blmaeU  and  Mr. 
Wami>lkr)  : 
HJl.  12671.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  to 
make  certain  technical  changes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By     Mr.     FOLEY     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Wamfler.   Mr.    Smith   of   Iowa,   Mr. 
Baldus.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bergland, 
Mr.    Breckinridge,    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fithian. 
Mr.   Grassley,   Mr.   Hagedorn,    Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 
Hichtower,  Mr.  Jeitoros,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Krebs,    Mr.    Nolan.    Mr.    Smith    of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Vicortto,  and 
Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  12572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  V.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  Improve  the  grain  inspec- 
tion   and    weighing   system,    and    for    other 
piuTKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  SYMMS: 
H.R.  12573.  A  bill  to  expand  the  medical 
freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  that  drugs  will  be  regulated 
under  that  act  solely  to  assure  their  safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bttrke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Broob:b,    Mr.    Del    Clawson,     Mr. 
CONTKBS,   Mr.   Ckderbebc,   Mr.   Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Dooo.  Mr.  Hetnix,  Mr.  Woltf,  Mr. 
Jonu    L.    BtntTON,    Mrs.    Fbnwick, 
Mrs.    Bogcs,    Mr.    Derwimski,    Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Robbt  W.  Daniel 
Jr.,  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
bek,  Mr.  Sntdb,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa,  Mr.   Hoixans,   Mr.    Cornell, 
and  Mr.  Oibbons)  : 
H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADESdAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HiLLis) : 
H.J.  Res.  866.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  1976  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FTTHIAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stmms)  : 
H.J.   Res.   866.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for    the    designation    and    adoption    of    the 
American   marigold   as   the   national    floral 
emblem  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.J.  Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Eastern  Red  Cedar    (Junlperus  vlrglni- 
ana)    as   the   national   tree   of   the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.   868.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United  States  to  limit  service  by  Represent- 
atives, Senators,  and  Federal  Judges;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO : 
H.J.  Res.  869.  Joint  resolution  to  establissh  a 
joint  committee  for  purposes  of  conducting 
a  congressional  conference  on  aging;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PHASER   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Calii'ornia,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and 
Mr.  Maguire)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    584.   Concurrent   resolution 
indicating  the  sense  of  Congress  that  every 
person  throughout  the  world  has  the  right 
to  a  ntitrltlonally  adequate  diet;   and  that 
this  country  increase  Its  assistance  for  self- 
help  development  among  the  world's  poor- 
est people  imtll  such  assistance  has  reached 
the  target  of  1  percent  of  our  total  national 
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production  ((IMP):  Jointly  to 

tees  on  Agrtciature  and  Zntanwtlanal  BeU- 

tlons.  

By  Mr.  OrekN: 

H.  Oon.  Re*.  SU.  Ooncnnvxtt  raolutlaB 
relating  to  Import  relief  la  tba  eaa*  df 
stainless  steel  and  alloy  tod  steel:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Vxmam. 

By  Mr.  gAMMHaSOMMU/l': 

H.  Con.  Res.  686.  CoocuiTent  Resolution 
with  respect  to  poet  ofllce  doeiiigB:  to  tb* 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  anrlce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RB80LUTIONS 


Under    clause    1    of    7CXII,    i«lvate 
bills  and  reaodutlons  ware  Introdiiced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  lAr.  COCSRAN: 

H.R.  12S74.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  ctrnvey  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  oertaln  lands  In 
Adams  County,  MSss.,  notwithstanding  a 
limitation  in  the  C<dor-of-Tlt)e  Act  (45  Stat. 
1069,  as  amended;  43  V.SJS.  1008);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interl<Hr  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HABBINOTON: 

H.R.  12575.  A  bUl  tat  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Ballstrerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KRUEGER: 

HJl.  12576.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  Comdr.  Thunnan  Boddy 
Schnlta,  UJS.  Kavy  Reserres.  retired,  to  the 
rank  of  detain  on  the  Reserres  list;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  13577.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Roy  A. 
Harrell,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJL  12S78.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caria 
K.  Finch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MATHI8: 

HJl.  U579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  CoL 
John  N.  Hudgens,  U.S.  Air  Vant,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATBCMAOA: 

HJl.  12680.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Masaml 
Ino;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  U681.  A  blU  f or  the  rdlef  of  Tang 
Ah-Po;  to  the  Committee  on  tba  JtuUclary. 
By  Mr.  MDRPHT  of  Nnr  Teck: 

H.R.  12583.  A  bUl  for  tbm  reUeC  of  Robert 
L.  Shields;  to  the  C«mnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AMEMDMRNTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 

Amendments  in  the  Nature  of  a  Sttbstitute 
TO  House  Joint  Resolutiok  280 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 

H.J.  Res.  280  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
s<ll  after  the  Resolve  Clause  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  foUowlng  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  leglalatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
.seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

'Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  the  munber  oi  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  to  whldi  the  DU- 
trlct  would  be  entitled  If  It  were  a  State. 
Each  Representative  when  elected,  rihall  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  District  and  aball  poa- 
sess  the  same  quallflcattona  as  to  age  and 
citiaenshlp  and  have  the  same  rlg;htB,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  as  a  Representative 
fiT.m  a  State. 


9.  When  vacancies  happen  In  the 
repreeentatlon  of  the  DIstolct  la  the  Bouse 
of  Bepnenatatlves.  ttie  people  d.  the  District 
ahan  flU  aaeh  vaeandea  by  tieotlon. 

*VtK!.  t.  This  artlde  Shan  have  no  effect  on 
the  provMon  made  In  the  twenty-third 
artlde  at  amendment  at  the  Constitution 
for  determining  the  number  of  electors  for 
President  and  'nee  President  to  t>e  appointed 
for  the  District.  Baidi  Representative  tiam 
the  District  shaU  be  entitled  to  parttdpate 
In  the  cSioosing  of  the  President  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  twelfth  article 
of  emendment  as  If  the  Dtetrlct  were  a  State. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legtela- 
tlon.". 

ByMr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.J.  Res.  280  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  Resolve  Clause  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  the  foUowlng  article  Is  prc^osed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  v^ilch  ahaU  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Ccmstltu- 
tion  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  ot.  Its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"AmrcLE  — 

'•Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  numt>er  of  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  wtmld  be  enUUed  If  It 
were  a  State.  Each  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive when  elected,  shaU  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
the  District  and  shaU  possess  the  same  qual- 
ifications as  to  age  and  citizenship  and  have 
the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations 
as  a  Senator  or  Representative  from  a  State. 

"Sac.  2.  When  vacancies  ht^ipen  In  the 
representation  of  the  District  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
people  of  the  District  shall  fin  such  vacancies 
by  election. 

"Bkc.  S.  The  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
grees  to  which  the  District  Is  entitled  under 
this  Article.  They  ahaU  be  In  addition  to 
those  appcdnted  by  the  States,  but  they 
shall  be  considered  for  tiie  purpoees  of  the 
election  oi  PresidMat  and  Vice  President  to 
be  elactoTB  aKKdnted  by  a  State;  and  they 
shall  meet  In  the  District  and  perform  such 
duties  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

"Sac.  4.  Each  Representative  or  Senator 
from  the  District  shall  be  entitled  to  partlcl- 
I>ate  in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Senate  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  as  if  the  District  were  a  State. 
"Sec.  6.  The  twenty-third  article  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Ccmstltutlon  is  hereby  repealed. 
"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.". 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  580 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
On  page  3,  line  3,  Insert  "not  to  exceed 
$10,000"  Immediately  after  "(1) ". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  insert  "not  more  than 
five"  Immediately  before  "staff  members". 


H008X  anxs 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  CcmgreiBskmal  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Preftons  listing  an>eer- 
ed  in  the  Cohoussional  Record  of 
March  15, 1976,  page  6441 : 


HJl.  11936.  Vebmary  18, 1978.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  the  Seeretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  and  make  public  annual 
conaoi Mated  flnenclal  statements  for  all  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  utUIzing  the 
accrual  method  of  acooontlng. 

HJL  11937.  February  18,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  ReqnlreB  States  which  have  entered 
Into  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Rducatlon,  and  Welfare  tor  coverage 
of  State  and  local  employees  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  make  payments  and 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
a  caiendarKinarter  basis. 

HJL  11938.  VMxtiary  IB,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommeroe.  Requires  that  tiec- 
trlc  utility  rate  charges  for  a  subsistence 
quantity  at  electric  energy  provided  to  resl- 
tiA«M»i  consumers  not  esoeed  the  towest  rate 
charged  any  other  electric  ccmsumcr. 

HJL  U939.  Frixxukry  18.  1978.  Bducatlon 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  with  reelect  to:  (1)  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  student  asslstanoe  pro- 
grams; (2)  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants;  (3)  State  student  Incentive  crants; 
(4)  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents; (5)  the  guaranteed  student  loan  i»x>- 
gram;  (6>  work-study  programs;  (7>  ooa^ 
eratlve  education  programs;  (B)  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program;  and  (0)  dis- 
position of  student  loan  funds.  EstabUshes 
a  National  Committee  on  Institutional 
Eligibility  in  the  OfBce  of  Education.  Repeals 
specified  titles  and  programs  under  such 
Act.  Repeals  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

HJl.  11940.  February  18.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  nwifcMH  deduction  for  »""*""♦» 
paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual  for 
an  Individual  retirement  account,  an  Indi- 
vidual retirement  annuity,  an  individual  re- 
tirement bond,  an  employee's  trust,  or  an 
annuity  contract. 

HS.  11941.  February  18,  1976.  Poet  Office 
and  CIvH  Service;  House  Administration. 
Amends  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  to  permit  any  candidate  tor  election 
to  Federal  aOux  in  any  general  election  In 
any  Stete,  other  than  a  candidate  for  the 
office  erf  Vice  President,  to  make  a  bulk  mail- 
ing at  the  rate  at  postage  applied  to  any 
nonprofit  educational  organisation. 

H.R.  11942.  February  18,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  of  1974  to  estabUah  as  an  Independent 
estebllshment  of  the  Executive  branch  the 
Federal  Election  Commlaslon  whose  mem- 
bers are  tb»  Seeretary  of  the  Senate  (ex 
officio),  the  Clerk  of  the  House  (ex  officio), 
and  six  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

HJl.  11943.  February  18, 1976.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  de- 
fine the  term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  applies 
to  the  issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill 
material  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

HJl.  11944.  February  18.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Sets,  without  reference  to 
the  Executive  Schedule,  q>eclfic  maximum 
salaries  for  General  Schedule  Federal  em- 
ployees for  calendar  years  through  1980. 
Eliminates  any  limit  on  such  salaries  begin- 
ning in  1981. 

Repeals  provisions  making  percentage  pay 
adjustments  based  upon  General  Schedule 
pay  adjustmente  in  the  salaries  of  (1)  Exec- 
utive Schedule  officials,  (2)  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, (3)  Members  of  Coagreas,  and  (4)  spe- 
cified judges  and  Judicial  officers. 

Revises  the  periods  for  which  members  of 
the  C(«nml8Blon  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries  are  to  be  appointed 
and  during  which  such  Commission  is  to 
perform  its  functions. 

H.R.  11945.  February  18.  1976.  .\gricuUure. 
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AvmaOa  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1064  by  re- 
▼lilng  (1)  eUglbiUty  •tandards;  (3)  the 
mettiod  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
prognun  by  State  agencies;  and  (4)  the  nu- 
trltton  education  programs. 

HJl.  11946.  Pebruary  18.  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Bequires  that  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  open  to  the  public  except 
as  stipulated  in  this  Act.  Bequires  agencies 
to  make  a  public  announcement,  at  least 
one  week  before  the  meeting,  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting, 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  open  or  closed  to  the 
public.  Requires  that  edited  transcripts  of 
all  meetings  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Prohibits  ex  parte  communications  dur- 
ing  on-the-record  agency   meetings. 

HJl.  11947.  Pebruary  18,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Provides,  under  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  that  pay  adjust- 
ments for  Members  of  Congress  may  take  ef- 
fect no  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress  next  following  the  Congress  in 
which  they  are  approved. 

H.R.  11948.  Pebruary  18.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Extends  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  National  Commission  on  New  Tech- 
nological Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works  to  be 
coextensive  with  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

HJt.  11949.  Pebruary  18,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  establish  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  the  Federal  Election  com- 
mission whose  members  eure  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  (ex  officio),  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  (ex  officio),  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

HR.  11950.  Pebruary  18.  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

HR.  11951.  February  18,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  require  that  com- 
prehensive State  plans  under  such  Act  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

H.R.  11952.  February  18,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  to  Increase  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
Treasury  bonds  that  may  be  issued  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  4<4  percent  per  annum. 

HJl.  11953.  Pebruary  18,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Establishes  conditions,  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  the  State  agency, 
body,  or  commission  lawfully  charged  with 
tax  administration  must  meet  before  the 
Secretary   of    the    Treasury    shall    allow    the 


Inspection  or  disclosure  of  income  tax  re- 
turns or  return  Information. 

HJt.  11964.  Febnuury  18.  1976.  Wayi  and 
Means.  Eatabllshea  the  National  Commlaaion 
on  the  Social  Security  Program  to  atody  and 
evaluate  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dla- 
ablllty  Insurance  program  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  determine  the  effectlveneaa  of 
the  program  in  meeting  the  needa  for  which 
It  was  established.  Requires  the  study  of  al- 
ternative structures  to  meet  such  needa. 

HJl.  11956.  Pebruary  18,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  regulated  Investment 
companies,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
to  pay  exempt -Interest  dividends  in  an 
amount  up  to  90  percent  of  the  excess  of 
its  tax-exempt  interest  without  aflfectlng  Its 
tax-exempt  status. 

Allows  shareholders  to  treat  such  exempt- 
interest  dividends  as  excludable  from  gross 
Income. 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOI-UTIONS 

H.J.  Res.  816.  Pebruary  19,  1976.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Expresses  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  rely  upon 
private  commercial  sources  for  the  goods  and 
■iervlces  required  to  meet  Government  needs. 

H.J.  Res.  817.  Pebruary  19,  1976.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Expresses  the  general  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Government  to  rely 
upon  private  commercial  sources  for  the 
goods  and  services  required  to  meet  Govern- 
ment needs. 

H  J.  Res.  818.  February  19,  1976.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Expresses  the  general  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Government  to  rely 
iipion  private  conunerclal  soiuces  for  the 
good.s  and  services  required  to  meet  Govern- 
ment needs. 

H.J.  Res.  819.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Establl^ihes  a  nine-member  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security.  Requires  the 
Commtsalon  to  study  and  tavestlgate  titles 
II  (Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance) and  VIII  (Medicare)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

H.J.  Re«.  820  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
fhe  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Uiiiied  States. 

HOUSE  CONCUaRENT  SESOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  566.  February  26,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Congre&s  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
military  equipment  as  described  in  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  President  on  Pebru- 
ary 17.  1976   (transmittal  numbered  76-31). 

H.  Con.  Res.  567.  Pebruary  26,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Expresses  the  objection 
of  Cougrfcis  to  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
military  equipment  a-s  described  In  the  state- 


ment aubmltted  by  the  Pre>id«nt  on  Pebru- 
ary 17,  1976  (tnuumlttal  numhCTMt  7«-«2). 

H.  Con.  Bes.  568.  Mbruary  ao.  1970.  Inter- 
national BeUUons.  gapi— es  the  obJecUou 
of  Oongreas  to  the  nto  to  Saadi  ArabU  of 
defense  articles  and  services  as  described  in 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  President 
on  Pebruary  17,  1976  (tranemlttals  numbered 
76-26,  76-27.  76-28.  76-29.  78-80.  76-31.  and 
76-32). 

H.  Con.  Res.  669.  Pebruary  26,  1976.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Xxpressee  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Poetal  Service 
should  not  close  or  otherwise  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  post  office  during  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  670.  March  1,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Bequests  the  President  to 
inform  foreign  countries  of  certain  policy 
declarations  of  Congress  with  respect  to  arms 
control,  disarmament  negotiations,  and  the 
proliferation   of  nuclear   wei^wns  material. 

H.  Res.  1040.  Pebruary  18.  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  280. 

H.  Res.  1041.  Pebruary  19.  1976.  Creates  a 
ten-member  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Investigate  the  events 
surrounding  the  release  of  material  contained 
in  the  report  made  by  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  relative  to  the  investigation  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  other 
agendea  made  by  that  committee. 

H.  Res.  1043.  Pebruary  19,  1976.  Directs 
the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  to  Inquire  Into  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  publication  of  the  text  and 
of  any  part  of  the  report  of  the  Select  C<Mn- 
mittee  on  Intelligence. 

H.  Res.  1043.  Pebruary  19,  1976.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials to  Initiate  negotiations  within  the 
framework  of  the  Organization  tor  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  with  the  Intent 
of  developing  an  ai^roprlate  code  of  con- 
duct and  specific  trading  obligations  among 
governments,  together  with  suitable  proce- 
dures for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

H.  Bes.  1044.  February  19,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  proposed  budget  de- 
ferral D76-98  relating  to  budget  authority 
for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention program  administered  by  the  Law 
Eaiforcement  Assistance  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

H.  Res.  1045.  Pebruary  19,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  expenditures  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  and  general  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. 


SENATE— rw^srfai/,  March  16,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10:15  am.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Pi'esident  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Eastland). 


PRATKR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  our  God,  once  more  v.e  turn 
aside  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
world,  from  the  agenda  for  today  and  the 
pressing  problems  of  tomorrow,  to  open 
our  hearts  to  Thee.  Help  us  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  immortal  souls  with  an 
eternal  destiny.  Help  us  to  heed  the 
promptings  of  conscience  and  to  obey  the 
direction  of  Thy  Spirit.  Light  up  oiir  days 
with  the  faith  with  which  we  are  doing 


our  best  to  remake  the  world  according 
to  Thy  will. 

Send  us  to  our  duties,  O  Lord,  to  hold 
fast  to  what  is  good,  to  render  no  man 
evil  for  evil,  to  strengthen  the  faint- 
hearted, to  support  the  weak,  to  help  the 
suffering,  to  honor  and  sei-ve  the  Lord, 
until  at  last  we  come  to  Thy  kingdom. 

Through  Him  who  triumphantly 
walked  this  way  before  us.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  tlie 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, March  15,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  AND  SENATOR 
MOSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  10  minutes 
allocated  to  me  at  this  time  and  the  15- 
minute  special  order  which  I  have  later 
in  the  morning  be  transferred  to  the 
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Senator  fnnn  WsaJaaiWL  (Mr.  Stenhib) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utali  (Mr.  Moss) . 
and  that  they  be  recognlied  f  oUpiwiiig  the 
completion  of  the  remarks  by  tlie  Sena- 
tor frmn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Coktis). 

The  PRESnJINQ  OEFICER  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARKETING  U.S.  WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  a  fellow  Montanan,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Mosdal,  of  Rapelje,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Western  Wheat  Associates, 
U.S.A.,  delivered  an  excellent  speech  on 
marketing  U.S.  wheat  production,  at  the 
10th  armual  wheat  producers  congres- 
sional breakfast,  held  in  the  Capitol. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  very 
worthwhile  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Markettmg   U.S.   Wheat   Pboduction 

In  July  1972,  we  wheat  farmers  suddenly 
found  oiu^elves  In  a  new  ball  game — ^far 
different  from  the  one  that  had  been  known 
by  our  generation.  The  huge  surpluses  of 
the  1960's  were  gone — almost  overnight.  At 
long  last,  wheat  prices  began  to  retiu-n  a  de- 
cent living  to  producers.  The  Administra- 
tion called  for  all-out  production  and  we 
expanded — and  have  continued  to  expand — 
our  acreage  to  keep  pace  with  the  escalating 
demand.  One-half  of  the  world  wheat  im- 
ports will  be  supplied  by  us  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  our  production  costs — 
land,  labor,  equipment,  fuel,  fertilizer — be- 
gan to  skyrocket.  These  costs,  which  have 
more  than  dotibled  today,  were  accelerated 
by  the  oil  embargo  and  quadrupled  Imported 
petroleum  prices.  Now  decliuing  wheat  prices 
have  been  overtaken  by  rising  production 
costs  in  many  areas  of  oiu:  country. 

Prom  the  experiences  of  these  three  years, 
the  American  wheat  farmers  have  become 
vividly  aware  of  one  fact.  Our  livelihood  Is 
primarily  dependent  upon  exports.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  our  harvested  wheat  is  needed  to 
feed  our  own  people  and  three  of  our  states 
will  easUy  combine  that  much  this  year.  Ex- 
cept for  an  adequate  carryover,  we  have  to 
.sell  the  rest  of  our  wheat — not  pile  It  up  In 
exi>ensive  storage  bins  where  It  will  depress 
prices  and  discourage  production.  Whether 
to  Ru.ssla  or  Japan  or  India  or  Brazil,  the 
bulk  of  our  wlieat  crops  must  be  moved 
abroad. 

Remember,  agricultural  exports  do  not 
Just  benefit  the  farmer.  The  farming  com- 
munities with  their  banks,  grocery  stores, 
equipment  dealers  and  fuel  distributors  get 
a  .share.  The  machinery  manufacturers,  fer- 
tilizer factorie.s  and  petroleum  refiners  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits.  Our  city  cousins  are 
dependent  upon  the  proceeds  from  agricul- 
tural exports  to  pay  lor  their  Imported  gas- 
oline, healing  oil,  Nikon  cameras  and  Volks- 
uageiLs. 

One  out  ol  every  four  job.s  la  the  United 
States  is  related  to  agricultuial  production. 
Thi.-)  translates  to  24  million  people  employed 
in  novae  phase  of  agriculture  or  related  In- 
dustries. Adding  their  families  would  mean 
that  82  million  Americans  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  our  crops  for  their  livelihood. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  exported  a  record 
twenty-one  billion  six  hundred  mllUon  dol- 
lars worth  of  farm  products.  Of  this,  wheat 
accounted  for  over  five  billion  dollars  or 
iwenly-three  percent!!  Without  agricultural 


taqpmtB,  the  U.S.  trade  balance  would  be  In 
tti*  red,  the  dollar  weaker  and  the  national 
eoonomy  In  much  deeper  trouble. 

Today.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  Oreat 
Plains  Wheat  and  Western  Wheat  Associ- 
ates— ^the  two  overseas  market  development 
arms  of  the  U.S.  wheat  growers.  Together  we 
represent  twelve  states  that  grow  75  7o  of  oiu- 
nation's  wheat.  Perhaps  the  term  "market 
development"  is  too  limiting  In  this  new  era 
of  the  wheat  Industry.  In  addition  to  de- 
veloping new  markets  and  expanding  old 
ones,  we  are  servicing  our  foreign  markets 
Just  as  Oeneral  Motors  and  Coca  Cola  service 
theirs. 

Reassuring  our  worried  customers  that  we 
wlU  have  adequate  suppUes  of  quality  wheat 
to  meet  their  needs  is  an  important  part  of 
our  program.  Another  example  is  the  lU'gent 
need  for  our  organizations  to  restore  buyer 
confidence  In  our  grain  Inspection  service 
ii^Miee  reputation  has  been  severely  damaged 
by  tmscrupulous  inspectors  and  exporters. 
Whether  we  completely  revise  the  system  or 
adequately  strengthen  the  one  we  have,  re- 
medial steps  mtLst  be  taken  without  further 
delay! 

As  you  know,  oiu'  partner  in  this  vital 
effort  is  the  Foreign  Aiigricultural  Service  of 
the  USDA.  Through  PAS,  we  contract  for 
funds  generated  from  Public  Law  480  and 
specifically  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The 
amount  aUocated  to  oiu:  two  groups  has  re- 
mained fairly  static  for  several  years  at  a 
little  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

We  wheat  producers  have  steadily  Increased 
our  contribution  to  this  program  over  the 
years  until  we  now  put  up  about  one  and  a 
third  million  dollars  a  year.  You  can  see  that 
we  provide  a  sizeable  share  of  the  cost  even 
though  many  other  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  directly  benefit  from  wheat  expoile. 

The  combined  wheat  farmer  and  X78DA 
investment  of  less  than  three  million  dollars 
Is  pretty  insignificant  when  stood  up  against 
a  five  billion  dollar  export  market.  We  could 
double  our  expenditive  and  still  only  be 
spending  one-tenth  of  one  percent  to  sell  and 
service  our  product.  Compare  that  to  the 
advertising  budgets  for  Alka  Seltzer,  Cheer 
laundry  soap  and  Maidenform  bras. 

Better  yet,  compare  FAS  expenditures  with 
those  of  our  eight  major  competing  countries 
who  spent  one  hundred  forty  million  dollars 
in  1974  for  foreign  agriculture  market  devel- 
opment for  all  commodities.  Several  invested 
more  than  one  percent  of  the  export  value 
against  our  overall  percentage  of  point  zero 
nine  (0.09%). 

Since  1971,  the  PL  480  funds  budgeted  by 
the  Administration  for  the  entire  cooperator 
program  have  been  steadily  reduced  from 
the  thirteen  million  dollar  level  of  that  year. 
This  year,  the  USDA  budget  for  all  market 
development  cooperators — over  sixty  agricul- 
ture trade  groups  representing  virtually  all 
agricultural  export  commodities — is  only  a 
little  over  eleven  million  dollars.  This  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  one  Boeing  747  airplane. 
The  dollar  devaluation  and  rampant  infla- 
tion abroad  have  eroded  the  value  of  these 
ftuidB  until  today  they  are  really  only  wortli 
about  half  as  much  as  the  1971  budget. 

liast  year,  wheat  farmers  actively  Joined 
other  agricultural  producers  m  asking  Con- 
gress to  Increase  the  PAS  market  develop- 
ment budget  request.  This  effort  was  strong- 
ly supported  by  many  of  our  Congressmen 
who  are  with  us  this  morning.  The  result  was 
gratifying.  Congress  generously  added  one 
mllUon  dollars  over  the  amount  budgeted  by 
the  Administration.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
this  Increase  was  spent  for  purposes  other 
than  the  market  development  cooperators — 
\rtio  ended  up  with  less  than  $150,000  of  the 
additional  amount. 

Ilils  year,  the  cooperators  are  again  a.sking 
Congress  to  increase  the  market  development 


budget  from  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Administration,  which  has  even  been  reduced 
from  last  year  by  a  haU  million  doUara.  We 
are  asking  for  an  additional  five  million  dol- 
lan  but,  this  time,  we  want  It  specifically 
earmailced  for  the  oooperator  programs. 

Increased  funding  is  absolutely  necessary' 
just  to  continue  our  programs  at  the  same 
level.  More  Important,  however,  ts  the  need 
to  Intensify  our  activities  to  properly  service 
our  overseas  customers,  expand  traditional 
markets  and  seek  out  and  develop  nevt 
markets.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue  all- 
out  wheat  production  unless  we  can  find  new 
customers  and  hang  on  to  the  old  ones. 

We  hope  that  all  of  you  here  today — Con- 
gressmen, USDA  officials  and  wheat  farmers — 
will  actively  support  us  in  this  endeavor. 

Thank  you  for  "breaking  bread"  with  us 
this  morning. 


CONSIDERATION     OP     CERTAIN      ' 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  659  and  660. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORIENTATION  OP  DEPENDENTS  OP 
USDA  EMPLOYEES  HAVING  FOR- 
EIGN ASSIGNMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  3052)  to  amend  section  602 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  eigrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  foliows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Agriculttu^  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Appropriations  avaUable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  be  used  to  provide 
appropriate  orientntlon  and  language  train- 
ing to  families  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  anticipa- 
tion of  an  assigrunent  abroad  of  such  officers 
and  employees  or  while  abroad  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  other  authority:  Provided,  That 
the  facilities  of  the  Foreign  Serrtce  Institute 
or  other  Government  facilities  shall  be  ut^ed 
wherever  practicable.'". 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  SALE  AND 
SHIPMENT  OF  CARBONYL  CHLO- 
RIDE 

The  bill  (HH.  9570)  to  authorize  the 
sale  and  shipment  incident  to  such  sale 
of  the  chemical  substance  carbonj-1  chlo- 
ride by  the  Department  of  Defense,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Tiie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  acting  minority  leader  seek  recogni- 
tion?          

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CR  \NSTON.  I  yield. 
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PRIVILEOE  OF  THE  FLOOR 


Mr.  BAKER.  ISx.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imoos  consent  that  during  the  pendency 
of  S.  3065.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
measure,  A.  B.  Ciilvahouse  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor;  and  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
that  Is  about  to  be  considered.  Fran 
Montgomery  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  40^— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
SOUND  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment.  I  will  send  to  the  desk  a  reso- 
lution and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

I  wish  to  make  plain  that  I  do  not 
propose  actually  to  seek  to  bring  this  res- 
olution to  a  vote  at  this  moment.  I  do 
wish  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  and  that 
It  be  considered  rather  soon,  but  I  em- 
phasize that  I  have  no  desire  to  bring 
the  issue  to  a  head  In  the  Senate  until 
all  Senators  are  fully  and  fairly  on 
notice. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  stnd  the 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  for  it.s 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Tlic 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  WiUi- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  406 

Rer.olicd,  !♦,  Is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  that . 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  common  sense 
and  clarity  In  expressing  the  real  Interests 
of  the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment In  foreign  policy  matters. 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  the  .American  politi- 
cal system  tha*  foreign  policy  Is  a  legitimate 
concern  and  an  appropriate  issue  for  debate 
In  our  elections  and  In  the  public  arena  gen- 
erally. But  the  strldei'.t  voices  which  are  a 
frequent  part  of  .such  debates  should  neither 
mislead  other  cout: tries  nor  cloud  the  funda- 
mental Isaues. 

AIthou>;h  our  relation.?  with  tlie  Soviet 
Union  are  not  the  touchstone  of  our  entire 
foreign  policy,  they  have  a  bearing  on  all 
other  problems  and  it  is  therefore  particu- 
larly necessary  tiia;  we  should  sort  out  the 
dlfRcultte.s  that  h we  arisen  l!i  liie  retation- 
.•;hlo. 

Without  any  llhi.'slons  about  the  «erIoi;3 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  or  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  system,  and  without  any  doubt  about 
the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to  rcniain 
unchallengeably  strong  militarily,  we  believe 
that  the  survival  of  the  values  we  cherish  in 
our  free  society  and  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion require  calm  and  deliberate  regulation 
of  the  relationships  between  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  particularly  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  can  be  reduced, 
and  the  International  system  can  be 
etrengthened  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  all  nations. 


We  affirm  our  twin  determlnatloa  to  do  all 
that  we  must  to  defend  and  protect  iniT 
nation  militarily  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ploring, energetically  and  effectively  In  good 
conscience  and  in  good  faith,  every  reaaon- 
able  opportunity  to  lessen  International  ten- 
sions. 

We  therefore  support  efforts: 

1.  To  conclude,  at  an  early  date,  practical 
and  realistic  agreements  for  the  stablllai- 
tlcn  and  reduction  of  the  strategic  mUltary 
competition  t)etween  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  based  not  on  trust  but 
upon  actions. 

2.  To  elaborate  and  extend  opportunities 
for  diplomatic,  economic,  commercial,  social, 
cultural  and  other  societal  Initiatives  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  a  due  and  deliberate  regard  for 
the  balance  of  risks  and  advantages  of  such 
relations. 

3.  To  launch  fresh  Initiatives  on  the  part 
cf  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  commitment,  not  by  rhetoric  but 
by  action,  to  the  pursuit  of  {jeaceful  solu- 
tions In  present  and  potential  areas  of  con- 
flict. 

What  Is  at  issue  is  not  a  semantic  debate 
nboiu  the  meaning  of  the  word  "detente". 
We  proceed  from  a  recognition  of  the  simple 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have,  and  are  likely  to  have  for  some 
timp.  many  competitive  and  conflicting  In- 
terests, but  that  It  is  nevertheless  in  the 
interest  of  both  countries  Ut  regulate  this 
competition  and  these  conflicts  so  that  they 
do  not  lead  to  war. 

We  believe  it  is  the  deeply  felt  conviction 
of  the  people  of  our  country  that  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  their  government  to  translate 
this  aspiration  Into  practical  measures.  We 
recognize  that  the  posslbUlties  for  con- 
structive cooperation  Ijetween  the  two  coun- 
tries may  be  limited,  given  their  profoundly 
ditfereni  systems  and  views  of  the  world,  but 
we  declare  It  to  be  the  American  purpose  to 
carry  on  a  process  \«hosc  ultimate  aim  Is  to 
enlarge  the  s;>here  ol  cooperation  as  much  as 
may  prove  feasible 

We  i>elleve,  flnally,  that  the  responsible 
exerc.-e  of  the  power  of  the  United  States 
can  and  should  be  used  in  ways  that  are 
consutent  with  our  principles  and  our  en- 
lightened self-interest  In  ensuring  that 
the  profound  changes  now  In  full  tide  In  the 
world  can  be  manuged  with  a  minimum  of 
violence  and  a  due  respect  for  the  human 
rights  of  all  people  to  live  where  they  choose 
and  how  they  choose  in  dignity,  Independ- 
ence and  freedom. 

Till?;  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State.;. 

Mr,  CPANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  this  re.solutlon  is  "the  Im- 
portance of  sound  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union."  It  is  an  expression  by  the 
Senate  of  the  importance  of  imuroving 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  and  it  is 
particularly  urpent  at  this  time.  In  view 
of  the  assaults  that  have  been  made  on 
the  process  of  trying  to  regulate  the  com- 
petition and  conflict  between  the  two  nu- 
clear superpowers  so  that  these  frictions 
do  not  lead  to  war. 

The  resolution  says,  in  effect,  Uiat  im- 
proving U.S. -USSR,  relations  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  sacrificed  by  the  stridency 
of  a  political  campaign  or  to  be  subverted 
by  a  semantic  squabble  over  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "detente." 

I  am  particularly  pleased.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  Joined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  i  as  the  principal  cosponsor  of  this 
measure.  His  involvement  in  this  Insured 


that  we  were  able  to  enlist  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  Sexutte  and  a  remarkably 
broad  representation  of  varying  view- 
points and  backgrounds  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Baxek  and  I  worked  out  the  orig- 
inal text,  and  it  was  slightly  modified  as 
we  talked  with  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Those  who  have  Joined  us  as  cospon- 
sors,  initially,  of  the  resolution  Indicate 
again  the  remarkable  strength  that  we 
have  mobilized  behind  this  concept  at 
this  particular  time.  It  consists  of  lead- 
ers In  the  Senate,  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties, conservatives,  moderates,  liberals, 
so-called  hawks,  so-called  doves,  from 
every  part  of  the  coimtry — North,  South, 
East.  Middle  West,  and  West.  The  other 
cosponsors  are  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfuld)  ;  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ;  Senator  Sparkkan,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; Senator  Case,  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee;  and  Senatoi's 
Kennedy,  Tower.  Clark,  Mathias,  Jack- 
son, and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

I  should  now  hke  to  read  the  text  of 
the  resolution: 

Resolved,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  there  Is  is  an  urgent  need  for  common- 
sense  and  clarity  in  expressing  the  real  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment In  foreign  policy  matters. 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system  that  foreign  policy  is  a  legitimate 
concern  and  an  appropriate  Issue  for  debate 
in  our  elections  and  in  the  public  arena  gen- 
erally. But  the  strident  voices  which  are  a 
frequent  part  of  such  debates  should  neither 
mislead  other  countries  nor  cloud  the  funda- 
mental Issues. 

Although  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  the  touchstone  of  our  entire 
foreign  policy,  they  have  a  bearing  on  all 
other  problems  and  It  Is  therefore  particu- 
larly necessary  that  we  should  sort  out  the 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  In  the  relation- 
ship. 

Without  any  Illusions  about  the  serious 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  or  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  system,  and  without  any  doubt  al)out 
the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
unchallengeably  strong  militarily,  we  believe 
that  the  survival  of  the  values  we  cherish  In 
our  free  society  and  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion require  calm  and  deliberate  regulation 
of  the  relationships  between  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  particularly  tietween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that 
the  danger  cf  nuclear  war  can  be  reduced, 
and  the  International  system  can  be 
strengthened  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  all  natlom. 

We  affirm  our  twin  determination  to  do  all 
that  we  must  to  defend  and  protect  our  na- 
tion militarily  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ploring, energetically  and  effectively  In  good 
conscience  and  in  good  faith,  every  reason- 
able opportunity  to  lessen  International  ten- 
■^lons. 

We  therefore  support  efforts; 

1.  To  conclude,  at  an  early  date,  practical 
and  realistic  agreements  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  strategic  military 
competition  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  based  not  on  trust  but 
upon  actions. 

2.  To  elaborate  and  extend  opportunities 
for  diplomatic,  economic,  commercial,  social, 
cultural,  and  other  societal  Initiatives  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  a  due  and  deliberate  regard  for 
the  balance  of  risks  and  advantages  of  such 
relations. 
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3.  To  launch  freeh  Initiatives  on  the  part 
of  both  the  United  States  and  tb»  Soviet 
Union  tar  a  commitment,  not  by  ibetorlo  but 
by  action,  to  the  pursuit  at  pMtoeful  solu- 
tions m  present  and  potential  areas  of  oom- 
fllct. 

What  is  at  Issue  Is  not  a  semantic  debate 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  "detente". 
We  proceed  from  a  recognition  of  the  simple 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have,  and  are  likely  to  have  for  some 
time,  many  competitive  and  conflicting  In- 
terests, but  that  It  Is  nevertheless  In  the  In- 
terest of  both  countries  to  regtilato  this  com- 
petition and  these  conflicts  so  that  they  do 
not  lead  to  war. 

We  believe  It  is  the  deeply  felt  conviction 
of  the  people  of  our  country  that  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  their  government  to  translate 
this  aspiration  into  practical  measures.  We 
recognize  that  the  posslbllltlas  tor  oonstrue- 
tive  cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
may  be  limited,  given  their  profoundly  dif- 
ferent systems  and  views  of  the  world,  but 
wc  declare  it  to  be  the  American  purpose  to 
carry  on  a  process  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  cooperation  as  much  as 
may  prove  feasible. 

We  believe,  flnally,  that  the  responsible 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  United  States 
can  and  should  be  used  in  ways  that  are 
consistent  with  our  principles  and  our  en- 
lightened self-interest  in  ensiurlng  that  the 
profotmd  changes  now  in  full  tide  In  the 
world  can  be  managed  with  a  minimum  of 
violence  and  a  due  respect  for  the  human 
rights  of  all  people  to  live  where  they  choose 
and  how  they  choose  In  dignity,  independ- 
ence and  freedom. 

This  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  tlie  text 
of  the  resolution. 

Let  me  say  that  this  word,  "detente," 
derives  from  the  ancient  French  term  for 
lessening  the  tension  on  the  bow  string. 
In  todajr's  world,  It  really  means  lessen- 
ing the  tension  on  the  nuclear  trigger. 
When  I  was  speaking  to  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  about  this,  he 
said  we  should  drop  that  French  word 
and  start  using  the  word  "rapproache- 
ment." 

Rather  obviously,  detente  is  a  process. 
It  is  not  an  end  result.  It  means  relaxing 
tensions,  not  doing  away  with  them  al- 
together. There  will  always  be  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  because  of  differences  in  our 
political  systems,  our  Ideologies,  our 
views  of  man  and  of  God.  There  will  al- 
V.  ays  be  tension  between  the  two  coun- 
tiics,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
size.  We  are  both  major  world  powers; 
we  probably  always  will  be;  and  the  very 
liature  of  the  relationship  between  major 
powers  who  want  to  exercise  influence  in 
the  world  means  tension  and  conflict  and 
ro:npetition. 

DLtente  does  not  mR?.n  blind,  absolute 
ti  ust  in  one  another.  It  does  not  mean 
universal  peace  and  a  state  of  world 
bliss.  It  does  not  mean  that  our  two  sys- 
tetns  will  become  similar.  But  if  it  can 
help  produce  a  period  of  pea£e  and  rela- 
tive international  stabili^  and  help  the 
U.S.S.R.  overcome  its  economic  insecu- 
rity and  its  international  insecurity.  It 
can  lead  to  a  relaxation  not  only  of  In- 
ternational tensions  but  of  political  and 
economic  tensions  inside  of  the  n.S.S.R. 


If  there  is  peace  and  stability,  there 
can  be  greater  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  UJSJSJl.  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  and  here  in  the 
United  States,  where  we  spend  so  much 
presently  on  the  arms  race.  The  push 
for  a  better  material  life  in  the  UJ5.SJt, 
conceivably  could  bring  about  a  push  for 
greater  freedom — political,  economic, 
spiritual,  intellectual. 

So  detente  means,  one,  trying  to  get 
along  without  blowing  each  other  to  bits ; 
two,  avoiding  confrontations  that  could 
lead  to  war;  three,  working  together  in 
a  multitude  of  ways  that  show  by  action, 
not  by  rhetoric,  that  we  are  not  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
some  people  in  the  Kremlin  apparently 
think,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  West, 
as  so  many  Americans  obviously  think. 

Detente  is  an  effort  to  regulate  and 
control  competition  and  conflict,  to  avoid 
war,  at  first,  and  hopefully,  after  a  while, 
to  Improve  relationships  more  positively 
as  time  goes  on,  with  exchanges  of  peo- 
ple, exchanges  of  ideas,  working  together 
in  science  and  medicine,  fighting  pollu- 
tion, preserving  world  resources,  and  on 
many,  many  other  mutual  problems. 

Detente  on  an  international  level,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  suffered  the  same  ail- 
ment as  "Government"  has  suffered  at 
the  domestic  level,  the  disease  of  over- 
expectations. 

I  think  we  need  to  lower  our  interna- 
tional sights  as  to  what  detente  can  do, 
just  as  we  seemingly  must  lower  our  do- 
mestic sights  on  what  Government  can 
do.  V/e  are  finding  out  that  Government 
cannot  do  everything. 

Detente  is  not  a  panacea,  it  Is  not  a 
cure-all.  Some  of  us  may  have  thought 
it  was  more  than  it  is.  We  hoped,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  the  answer  to  many  of 
our  most  serious  problems  but,  plainly, 
it  is  not. 

We  have  got  to  be  realistic.  Detente 
should  be  a  policy  of  realism,  not  a  dream 
world  of  visions. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  closing  my  re- 
marks, that  I  hope  we  will  see  signs 
of  responsiveness,  of  restratait.  an  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this  effort 
to  demonstrate  a  continuing  support  for 
the  concept  of  detente,  and  faith  in  tlie 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  pursuit  of  that  proc- 
ess, does  not  lead  to  some  response  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  some  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  many  areas  where  tiiey  know  they 
have  done  things  that  have  led  to  sus- 
picion, to  doubt  about  the  policy  of  de- 
tente, then  this  effort  will  not  succeed. 
Then  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  will  be  doomed  to  a  very  danger- 
ous rivalry  that  could  lead  to  nuclear  war, 
that  surely  would  lead  to  vast  new  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  both  countries 
in  an  arms  race  that  means  depressed 
living  standards,  and  to  some  extent  a 
failure  to  meet  many  needs  domestically 
in  both  lands — because  of  the  great  de- 
mands of  the  arms  race. 

I  call,  too,  for  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  we  have  done 
certain  things  that  have  led  the  Soviets 
to  susi>ect  our  motives. 


There  are,  obviously,  pluses  and 
minuses  in  detente  as  it  has  been  under- 
stood and  pursued  thus  far.  There  are 
risks  in  detente;  there  are  also  potential 
gains.  We  must  take  all  of  that  into 
accoimt  as  we  seek  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  If  we  approach 
this  in  a  sensible  way  there  are  great 
gains,  along  with  risks,  for  each  of  us. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  preserve  wliat- 
ever  time  I  have  at  tliis  point  and  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleagrue  whose 
joint  endeavor  with  me  means  so  much, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  > . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Cialifornia  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  I  think  it 
is  the  right  time  for  the  measure;  it  is 
introduced  for  the  right  purpose;  and. 
I  trust  it  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  add  tliese  further  thoughts  to 
the  excellent  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  the  world 
and  of  extraordinary  Importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  note  that 
in  the  coiu^e  of  two  centuries  America 
has  faced  some  terribly  difficult  prob- 
lems and,  by  and  large,  has  been  remark- 
ably right  in  the  decisions  she  has  made 
on  those  issues. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
this  institution  and  all  those  who  have 
preceded  us  here,  I  suspect  that  those 
decisions  were  right  not  wholly  because 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  body — although 
the  pluralism  of  Congress  assures  that 
the  majority  has  a  greater  opportunity 
to  be  right  than  do  we  as  individuals — 
nor  even  that  we  always  have  had  great 
lesiders,  although  certainly  we  have  had 
our  share,  but  rather  because  the  general 
coUective  genius  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  sensed  the  essential 
elements  of  the  issues  facing  the  country' 
and  translated  their  wishes  into  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action  through  tiie 
elective  process. 

So,  you  see,  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
inordinate  admiration  for  the  poUtical 
processes  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
it  is  more  than  just  a  scorekeeping  pro- 
cedure between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. It  is,  I  believe,  the  very  essence 
of  the  sj'stem  by  which  we  tmnslate  our 
desires  and  dissent  into  useful  and  effec- 
tive governmental  action. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  indicated,  tliat  it 
is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  tliat 
we  continue  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
possibiUties  of  cataclysmic  disaster  and 
confrontation  between  the  superpowers 
of  the  world.  I  am  willing  to  speculate 
even  that  it  almost  certainly  is  the  less 
well-expressed  will  of  the  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and,  indeed,  of  tlie  rest  of  the 
world. 

Having  the  enormous  respect  that  I  do 
for  the  elective  process,  I  would  not  criti- 
cize for  one  moment  the  ongoing  and 
present  debate  on  detente,  on  foreiyu 
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policy,  on  defense,  and  the  like.  But,  I 
feel  that  we  In  the  Senate,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Soiator  from  CaUfonila  for 
taking  the  initiation,  should  Indicate  to 
the  country  and,  more  Importantly  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  It  Is  a  part  of 
the  American  political  process,  and  must 
be  understood  as  such.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
only  appropriate.  It  is  essential  particu- 
larly in  a  Presidential  year,  that  we  have 
a  full  ventilation  in  the  political  arena  of 
the  controversies  involved  in  foreign 
policy  determinations,  includin?'.  cer- 
tainly, detente. 

But  let  us  warn  our  friends  abroad, 
and  let  us  remind  ourselves,  that  the 
energetic  discussion  of  these  issues  and 
the  thoroughness  of  their  presentation  to 
the  electorate  by  no  means  indicate  that 
the  country  is  divided  on  the  twin  pillars 
of  necessity  which  undergird  America's 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  They  are,  as 
stated  In  this  resolution,  the  determina- 
tion to  remain  unchallengeably  strong, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  position 
of  strength  to  have  the  courage  to  nego- 
tiate to  try  to  limit  and  to  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  there  is  an  in- 
herent distrust  beating  in  all  our  breasts 
of  "disarmament."  I  suspect  it  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  dawning  of  civilization 
when  the  potential  for  success  or  failure 
in  battle  could  be  measured  with  virtual 
certainty  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  men 
or  longbows  or  rifles,  coupled  with  a 
second  ingredient,  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship. Frequently,  the  quality  of  military 
leadership  has  been  the  decisive  differ- 
ence In  determining  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict:  but  I  doubt  this  to  be  true  any 
longer.  In  this  age  when  we  hold  millions 
of  Russians  hostage  to  our  nuclear  capa- 
bility, and  they  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  Americans,  the  extraordinary  effi- 
ciency with  which  we  could  annihilate 
each  other  probably  diminishes  the 
premium  to  be  placed  on  strategic  and 
tactical  competence — the  quality  of  our 
military  leadership. 

I  believe  therefore  that  we  have  new- 
concerns  that  demand  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. I  believe  that  we  should  real- 
ize that  a  new  factor  has  arisen  in  the 
scope  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  a  new  fac- 
tor which  says  not  only  that  you  preserve 
your  sovereign  integrity,  your  assured 
and  undoubted  ability  to  defend  yourself. 
and  even  tlie  ability  to  retaliate  deci- 
sively, but  also  that  with  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  era  a  collateral,  I  believe 
a  primal,  responsibility  arose  for  man- 
kind to  seek  ways  to  avoid  Armageddon, 
the  ultimate  nuclear  confrontation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  the 
young  vitality  remaining  after  these  200 
years  in  the  American  political  process, 
in  the  sometimes  ferocious  and  always 
energetic  discussion  of  detente,  of  for- 
eign policy,  of  one-way  streets,  of  who  is 
getting  the  better  of  whom,  in  all  of  this 
laudable,  desirable  discus.'iion  In  the 
political  arena,  that  the  country  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  Soviet  Union, 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  as  we  as- 
sert here  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and, 
we  believe,  the  sense  of  the  coimtrj',  that 
our  foreign  policy  Ls  determined  on  two 


principal  Issues:  One,  that  we  remain 
imdoubtedly  strong,  and  we  shall  be  un- 
challengeably strong,  as  the  resolution 
says,  and  that  we  have  the  courage  to 
negotiate  from  that  position  of  strength. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  from 
that  position  of  strength  we  can  go  for- 
ward with  our  efforts  at  SALT  n  to  Hmlt 
strategic  weapons  still  further,  and  to 
make  permanent  the  gains,  although 
limited,  that  have  been  made  thus  far. 
I  hope  we  v.'ill  not  discard  our  efforts 
to  put  some  sort  of  limitation  on  stra- 
tegic cataclysmic  weapons  only  because 
we  look  over  our  shoulder  and  remember 
the  crossing  of  the  T  in  the  battle  of 
Jutland.  1  hope  we  understand  that  In 
this  era  we  can.  Indeed,  annihilate  each 
other  with  the  touch  of  a  button.  I  hope 
we  remember  that  second  obligation,  the 
obligation  not  only  to  remain  strong,  but 
to  have  the  courage  to  try  to  control  the 
awesome  potential  of  that  strength. 

Sometimes  I  admire  and  sometimes 
enjoy  those  traveling  around  the  coun- 
try discussing  th^e  issues  in  the  Pres- 
idential primaries.  I  think  they  are  doing 
the  country  and  the  world  a  service.  I 
am  not  critical  of  it. 

But  I  believe  it  is  appropriate,  and  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  California 
for  taking  the  Initiative  as  he  is  doing  in 
proposing  this  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution, that  notwithstanding  the  en- 
ergy of  that  debate,  the  world  should  be 
told  that  America  intends  to  remain 
strong,  and  being  strong,  intends  to  do 
whit  it  can  to  avoid  nuclear  disaster. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about  That  Is 
what  we  understand  In  America  and  we 
urge  our  friends  abroad  to  understand 
the  exquisite  nature  of  the  American 
political  system. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia for  introducing  this  measure  and 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  again  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Teimessee 
for  his  cooperation  in  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  very  significant  move  in  the  Senate. 
I  thank  him  for  his  eloquent  statement 
of  his  Interpretation  of  this  resolution. 

I  am  glad  that  he  stressed  the  aspect 
of  the  resolution  that  insists  that  the 
United  States  remain  unchallengeably 
strong  through  this  process  of  detente, 
for  plainly,  if  we  cannot  lessen  the  ten- 
sions that  might  lead  to  war,  and  until 
we  are  absolutely  certain  that  has  been 
accomplished,  we  must  keep  a  very  strong 
guard  up  in  this  world.  If  detente  should 
fail,  we  could  land  instead  in  the  tragedy 
of  war. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  note  that 
aspect  of  all  this,  that  there  are  none 
who  are  supporting  this  concept  of  seek- 
ing to  regulate  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  sensible  way  who  do 
not  recognize  the  need  for  military 
strength  second  to  none  in  the  danger- 
ous world  in  which  we  presently  live. 

Many  have  asked  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  detente.  I  would  like  to 
cite  just  a  few  examples  of  some  of  the 
positive  aspects.  We  know  that  there  are 
also  negative  aspects.  I  wUl  not  dwell 
upon  them  today. 


Some  of  the  items  I  will  briefly  refer 
to  may  have  taken  shape  and  been  ac- 
complished In  an  earlier  Aace  that  was 
peitu^M   referred   as  as  the  cold   war 

stage.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  particu- 
lar accomplishments  at  that  stage  were 
the  beginning  of  a  thaw  that  led  to  the 
era  that  has  been  characterized  by  the 
word  "detente."  and  some  obviously  have 
been  achieved  during  the  time  when 
detente  has  been  recognized  as  the  policy 
we  are  pursuing. 

There  was  the  "hot  line"  agreement, 
there  was  the  limited  test  ban  treaty, 
there  was  the  outer  space  treaty,  there 
was  the  nonprollferation  treaty,  there 
was  the  seabed  arms  control  treaty,  there 
was  the  accidents  measures  agreement, 
there  was  the  hot  line  modernization 
agreemoit,  there  was  the  initial  round 
of  SALT.  There  is  now  the  second 
round  of  SALT,  and  what  Is  at  stake 
there  Is  not  only  seeking  to  limit  and  re- 
duce the  dangers  of  nuclear  conflict;  also 
at  stake  is  the  fact  that  if  the  present 
SALT  negotiations  fail,  we  will  probably 
be  asked  to  spend  and  may  well  find  it 
necessary  to  spend — some  $5  billion  or 
$10  bUlion  more  on  strategic  arms  and 
other  arms  in  the  coming  fiscal  years 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

If  we  were  not  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions right  now,  I  suspect  we  would  be 
called  upon  to  spend  even  more  than  the 
staggering,  huge  sums  we  are  called  upon 
to  spend  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  is  the  ABM  treaty.  We  spent 
perhaps  $14  billion  to  $15  billion  on  that, 
but  had  we  not  reached  acreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  not  go  to  a  full-blown 
spending  $50  billion  to  $60  billion  or  more 
on  a  full  ABM  system,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  been  compelled  to  go 
to  similar  expenditures,  presumably. 

Finally,  there  lias  been  negotiated  a 
threshold  test  ban  and  protocol  which  is 
not  yet  completed. 

We  have  also  seen  in  the  area  of  trade. 
first,  a  fiasco  In  the  matter  of  the  grain 
deal,  which  was  as  much  our  fault,  I 
would  estimate,  as  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  there  is  an  agreement  that  will 
lead  to  a  more  orderly  conduct  of  that 
trade  in  a  way  that  should  be  beneficial 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  and  meet  needs  of  both  nations. 

That  is  an  example  of  how  in  an  initial 
effort  to  do  something  together  and  a 
failure  in  the  first  effort,  a  recognition 
of  that  failm-e  can  lead  to  a  more  posi- 
tive development  of  circinnstances  re- 
lating to  a  continuation  of  the  trade 
policy. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  I  have  stunmarized  some  of  the 
principal  points  that  have  concerned  us 
and  have  led  so  many  Setuitors  with  so 
many  different  viewpoints  to  Join  in  this 
effort. 

I  indicated  at  the  outset  we  did  not 
intend  to  precipitate  action  on  this  res- 
olution at  this  time.  That  would  not  be 
fair  to  Senators  not  awue  It  was  com- 
ing up  and  who  would  have  an  interest 
in  it.  Therefore.  I  ask  toe  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  join  me  now  in  arranging 
that  this  be  handled  in  a  way  we  have 
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understood.  I  will  ask  for  tfae  immediate 
conslderattaa  of  the  mwnnre  and  I  Uk 
toe  Senator  from  TttmwwB  to  otadeot. 
niat  will  be  by  oommon  eo— cnt  and 
agreement  and  then  It  vill  00  ofvcr  imt& 
tomorrow  and  ean  eittier  be  dealt  vMfa 
tomorrow  or  eo  over  on  the  calendar  to 
Thuzsday. 

So  Z  ask  fat  the  immediate  oonsidera- 
tioa  of  this  reaolutkm. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Js  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  an  objectiaii. 

Tike  PRESIDINO  QFFICSR.  Objection 
is  heard. 

It  will  so  over  under  the  mle. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  wish 
to  use  any  more  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  yMd  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  aid)seaiiently  said. 
Mr.  President,  It  has  been  sogseBted  to 
me  that  a  wiser  i«uiedui>e  vlfh  the  res- 
olution would  be  to  ask  onanlmoiis  con- 
sent It  go  now  onto  tiae  calendar,  and  I 
so  request.  

Tlie  HiESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ejection? 

Wittkout  ohfectkm,  it  is  so  (xdered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  recogniaed  ftir  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  mlnutff . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 


PRIVIIfGE  OF  THE  FIOOR— 

a. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Jim  Flemtaig  and 
Bin  Wester  of  my  staff  be  itnuited  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  cansldera- 
tion  of  S.  S06S. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPMCER.  Wtthout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


KENTUCKY  MINE  ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  PrecMent,  whenever 
there  is  an  accident,  no  matter  what 
the  nature,  toere  is  sorrow  and  gri^. 
However,  the  entire  Nation  was  shaken 
last  week  when  26  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  a  pair  of  still-miexplained  coal 
mine  explosions  In  OvNi  Fork,  Ky. 

This  was  the  worst  coal  mine  accident 
In  the  United  States  since  the  one  at 
Hyden,  Ky.,  which  <datmed  38  lives  In 
1970,  and  toe  third  worst  mining  disaster 
of  all  time  In  Kentucky's  histCHT. 

The  scope  of  this  tragedy  points  out 
once  again  that  no  profession  poses 
greater  risk  to  human  safety  and  health 
toan  deep  mining.  Yet,  these  men  whose 
livelihood  is  the  essential  Hnk  in  recov- 
ering tois  important  source  of  energy 
from  toe  earth  wimngly  accept  those 
risks,  and  for  tols  we  owe  toem  a  great 
debt. 

Without  them,  where  would  we  be? 


Not  a  day  goes  by  K^ien  our  lives  fail 
to  be  touched  hr  the  product  of  ttieir 
cleetrlBtty  which  ttghts  oar 
and  schools,  tlie  steam  which 
lieatB  our  oOces  and  factories. 

Tbe  monetary  rewmtds  for  taking  such 
risks  ate  knr.  The  work  Is  tedious  and 
back-bveaklnc.  Nonetheless,  those  who 
enter  tbe  mines  day  in  and  out  disnegazd 
the  drawbacks  and  dangers,  and  eo 
about  their  task  wlto  pride. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
miners  of  my  State  and  Nation,  and  I 
am  shocked  and  saddened  by  toe  events 
of  last  week. 

I  know^  that  I  speak  for  this  entire  body 
ta  enaesfclug  deep  and  heartfdt  sympa- 
thy to  iiie  families  and  friends  of  toe 
men  who  died  in  this  disaster. 

As  time  goes  by,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  crkn  memories  of  what  has  oc- 
curred will  not  fade  from  eltoer  our 
hearts  or  minds.  Rather,  let  it  serve  as 
a  constant  xeminder  that  we  must  never 
torn  our  backs  or  be  remiss  In  our  re- 
sponsibility to  legislate  toe  highest  mine 
healto  and  safety  standards,  and  Insure 
that  toey  do  indeed  beoone  reality. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  my  distln- 
guidied  coQeasue  firam  New  Jersey ,  Sen- 
ator WnxxAMS.  for  his  pensanal  and  con- 
tlnuInK  interest  In  the  welfare  of  mine 
WQcfcers  througfaont  the  Nation.  Further- 
mare.  I  Join  in  his  call  for  an  immediate 
congressional  investigation  into  the  cause 
of  toese  two  accidents. 

I  would  further  saggeet  that  this  in- 
▼estlgatkm  serve  as  a  prelude  to  toorongji 
and  careful  oversight  hearings  on  the 
1M9  Goal  Mine  Healto  and  Safety  Act. 

Mb  such  formal  hearings  have  been 
lieldstaMoe  l«7i.  and  it  Is  imperative  that 
Ouvrem  detennine  If  the  bitent  of  this 
kciatettei  Is  being  fulfilled. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  following 
my  time,  15  minutes  ware  allotted  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wnxiaic  L. 
Scoxt).  He  will  not  be  using  this  time 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
aUotted  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Viri^oia  be  allocated  to  toe  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  and  subject  to  his 
controL 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    180— 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 

ooNsmrmcw  of  the  united 

STATES  TO  REQUIRE  A  BALANCED 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  in  behalf  of  Senators  Aixen.  Bast- 
LETT.  Bsocx,  Dole,  Eastland,  Fahnzv, 
Gabn,    Golowaisr.    Haksek.    Hatfold, 

"Pn-tttf      HSUSKA.      LazALT.      McCLELLAH, 

MoClube.  Roxh,  William  Scon.  Stenios, 
Talkadge,  and  Thubmond,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  toe  Constitution  of  toe 
United  States. 


This  resolution  when  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  toe  House  and  Senate,  and 
Tatlfled  by  thvee-fonrOis  «r  flie  States, 
vroold  eompd  tbe  Vederal  budget  to  be 
balanced. 

"nds  proposed  eonsMtuUonal  amend- 
ment Is  simile.  It  carries  the  necessary 
(Usdpline  to  bring  sbout  a  balaDced 
budget.  It  mandates  tfae  Congress  to  seek 
a  balanced  budget,  to  see  to  it  that  ex- 
penditures do  not  exceed  receipts. 

Within  20  days  after  toe  end  of  toe 
fiscal  year— September  38-4be  President 
is  caned  upon  to  peifoim  a  ministeiial 
act,  not  a  legislayve  one.  The  President 
Is  reqidred  to  determine  what  the  deficit 
is  if  toere  is  to  be  one,  and  how  niut^ 
surtax  would  be  xeiiuired  In  toe  next  cal- 
endar year  to  recoup  the  deficit.  A  surtax 
is  an  added  percentage  tax  en  the  tecome 
tax  on  eveiy  tniBvidual  and  every 
corporation. 

After  tfae  President  detennlnes  how 
mucb  ontaac  Is  necessary  to  recoup  the 
deficit,  whether  It  be  a  8  percent  surtax 
or  a  7  percent  or  12  percent  or  what 
amoimt,  he  makes  a  pidsUc  announce- 
ment on  It  and  the  tax  beeontcii  effective 
automatfcaBy  for  toe  next  y«or. 

The  oonstKirtional  amendment  I  am 
proposing  provides  tlMt  in  ease  of  a  grave 
national  emerg^icy  or  a  declaration  of 
war,  toe  surtax  requfaements  can  be  set 
aside  for  1  year  at  a  titae  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  by  boto  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  tUs  resohitlon  woifld  do 
more  than  merely  direct  tfae  Googress  to 
balance  the  budget.  If  the  Congress  fafled 
tobalanoe  toe  budget,  the  neoesmy  sur- 
tax would  90  Into  effect  autonu^leally. 
This  Is  Just  toe  distdpillne  the  Ooceress 
needs. 

I  am  convlnoed  that  if  tfae  Congress 
and  toe  President  ne  eon«Kfled  to  faee 
the  issue  and  dtoer  cut  baek  on  pro- 
graasB  and  reduce  spending,  or  collect  toe 
taxes,  tfaey  wffl  take  steps  that  win  result 
in  reduced  spending.  If  ttie  President  and 
the  Oongress  Call  to  reduce  spei^Hng, 
every  taxpayer  wUl  know  what  has  hap- 
pened and  will  be  able  to  vote  to  turn  toe 
rascals  out. 

I  beUeve  that  tsaA  a  provision  in  our 
Oonstitutton  would  not  only  brlog  about 
the  dtsrlpllne  that  dected  officials  need, 
but  that  It  would  be  a  protection  to 
dected  (rfklals  as  wdl.  I  believe  it  wffl  be 
easier  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget 
tlian  to  attempt  to  have  a  oontroQed  def- 
icit If  individuals  and  groups  seeking 
additional  ^xndlng,  new  programs,  and 
additions  to  existing  prognons  realize 
that  toe  only  way  Congress  can  grant 
these  requests  is  to  raise  taxes,  toe  de- 
mands on  Government  will  lessen  mate- 
rially. 

The  time  is  rii^t  for  such  an  ammd- 
ment  to  our  Constitution.  The  pe<«>le 
back  home  know  that  these  tremendous 
d^clts  are  toe  maJcH'  cause  of  all  run- 
away inflation.  They  also  know  that  toe 
use  of  deficit  financing  is  toe  vdilcle  that 
makes  it  possible  for  toe  Government  to 
overspend  and  over-regulate.  Any  office- 
holder who  Is  unaware  that  there  is  a 
major  revolt  in  toe  country  against  over- 
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gfK^nriing  and  over-regulation  does  not 
have  his  ear  to  the  groimd. 

Mr.  President,  It  took  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 185  years  to  reach  a  spending  level 
of  $100  billion  a  year.  It  took  only  0  more 
years  to  reach  an  annual  spending  level 
of  $200  billion  a  year,  and  a  mere  4  years 
beyond  that  to  reach  an  annual  spending 
level  of  $300  billion.  This  current  year, 
the  deficit  is  estimated  to  exceed  $76  bil- 
lion. 

Just  last  week  Lhe  Senate  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  raising  the  Federal  debt  ceiling 
to  $627  billion.  Perhapis  in  thi.s  day  and 
age  of  big  figures,  the  debt  ceiling  Itself — 
which  is  actually  the  national  debt — Ls 
not  thought  that  much  of. 

But,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
debt  celling — $S27  billion— is  fast  ap- 
proaching a  level  double  that  of  our  total 
annual  Federal  budget.  The  administra- 
tion'.s  budget  for  fl,scal  1977  is  only  $394.2 
billion.  I  say  only  not  because  I  think 
$394  billion  is  not  a  lot  of  money,  but  to 
compare  the  size  of  the  national  budget  to 
our  existing  permanent  and  much  larger 
Federal  debt. 

At  the  same  time  that  ttie  adrmni.str-.i- 
tion  has  projected  a  budget  of  $394  2  bil- 
lion, it  estimates  receipts  in  the  ne.xt 
fiscal  year  at  only  $351.3  billion.  So 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  are  already 
faced  with  at  least  a  $42.9  billion  deficit. 
At  the  rate  we  are  going — with  regu- 
larly high  annual  deficits — it  will  be  onl.v 
a  matter  of  time  until  our  total  Federal 
debt  Is  more  than  double  llie  actual  Ted- 
ei-al  expenditures. 

One  last  word  on  our  national  debt  — 
the  Federal  Government  now  takes  8 
cents  of  each  revenue  dollar  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  Federal  debt.  We  are  not 
talking  about  paying  off  anything  on  tlie 
national  debt  itself — only  the  interest 
on  the  debt.  It  is  mind-boggling  to 
imagine  how  much  the  payments  would 
be  if  we  were  actually  to  make  payments 
on  the  principal  of  the  debt  itself  along 
with  the  interest. 

The  total  bill  projected  in  the  fiscal 
1977  budget  is  $41.3  billion  just  on  the 
interest  on  our  Federal  debt.  That  is 
based  on  the  current  estimated  $76  bil- 
lion deficit  for  fiscal  1976,  and  on  a  pro- 
jected $43  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1977. 
combined  with  oui'  aheady  huge  debt. 

We  must  ask  ouiselves  when  and  w here 
it  will  stop.  I  think  it  should  have  stopped 
long  ago,  but  since  it  has  carried  on 
until  the  present  time  ve  must  act  to 
stop  Federal  deficit  spending  now.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  the  only  viable  means  for 
stopping  runaway  Federal  spending  tliat 
is  bankrupting  the  Nation  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  '.\hicli  I  pro- 
pose today,  and  in  which  many  ot  m.v 
colleagues  have  expressed   intei-CiU. 

Prudent  men  and  women  everywht".  i- 
know  that  the  brakes  must  be  applied. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  constitutional  re- 
.•>lraint  on  spending  is  a  parr  of  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  renuuked  al- 
ready on  the  intensity  of  Uiis  issue  among 
the  citizens  and  at  local  and  State  levels 
of  government.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  has  now 
joined  other  States  In  the  Nation  to  call 


for  constitutional  action  to  require  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  In  so  doing, 
Nebraska  joins  tlie  States  of  Maryland, 
Georgia,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  North 
Dakota,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia 
in  calling  for  alHrmative  action  to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control. 

In  September  and  October  of  1975,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  held  hearings 
on  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  recjuire  the 
Federal  Government  to  balance  its 
budget  each  year.  In  the  past  quarter 
century,  otluns  have  simsestcd  such  an 
amendment. 

In  my  testimony  on  September  23, 
1975,  I  recounted  the  25-year  struggle 
to  write  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  mandate  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy  for  the  Federal  Oo\  ernment.  I  re- 
called the  labors  of  such  stalwart  guard- 
ians of  the  public  purse  as  the  late  Sen- 
ator Harry  Bvrd,  Sr..  of  Virginia,  and 
the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges  of  Nev. 
Hampshire. 

ThLs  year  at  long  last,  perhaps  as  a 
retlecLion  of  the  growing  sense  of  un- 
easiness felt  Oy  le«i.slators  as  they  lose 
control  over  tver-increasing  budgets 
accompanied  by  larger  and  larger  defi- 
cits, liearings  were  held  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55.  whicli  I  proposed,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget. 

.^igumiMits  were  also  lieard  on  a  simi- 
l.ir  proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93. 
inLi  aduccd  by  Senator  Herman  Talmadcf 
of  Georgia. 

While  both  nv.olutions  would  mandate 
an  annually  balanced  budget,  my  reso- 
lution would  provide  for  an  automatic 
tax  surcharge  whenever  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded revenue  provisions.  Most  of  the 
witnes.ses  testified  in  the  terms  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55,  and  all  of  them 
spoke  to  the  questicm  of  a  balanced 
budget.  The  resolution  has  been  updated 
and  reintroduced  today.  The  new  niun- 
ber  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  180.  and 
heieafter  all  my  rcferenres  will  be  to  thi.- 
number. 

Representati\e  views  were  .sought  in 
the  hearings.  Tlie  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  included 
Senators  and  Representatives  .scholars 
of  ^'ovpinment  and  economics,  business- 
men. State  Icgislutors  and  other  officials, 
private  citizens,  and  reperesentatives  of 
confernrd  and  res;)onsible  interest, 
t'loups.  Thev  came  from  all  pari.s  of  the 
countrv ;  thfi  e  were  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

In  addition,  resolution.^  and  statements 
ot  State  legislatures.  a.s.sociations  of  State 
officials,  and  of  Governors  were  intro- 
duced. 

Needless  to  suy.  I  ha\e  carefully 
scrutinized  the  testimony,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  the  outline  of 
what  is  emerging  to  me  as  a  compelling 
ca.se  for  constitutionally  mandating  an 
annually  balanced  Federal  budget — a 
case  largely  reflected  In  the  compelling 
evidence  and  testimony  given  for  the 
resolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
public   i.->  alert  and   want.s  the  Federal 


budget  balanced.  One  of  the  Indelible 
Impressions  from  the  testimony  is  that 
there  is  a  widespread  yearning  for  an 
end  to  deficit  spending.  The  myth  that 
the  general  public  is  apathetic  about 
Federal  deficits  Just  does  not  hold  water. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  results  of  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  that  the  question  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  on  the  minds  of  almost 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  The  result.-- 
of  that  poll  are  instructive  and  en- 
ligiitening. 

The  p>oll  showed  that  about  90  percent 
of  the  population  is  concerned  and  thinks 
about  the  issue.  Of  those,  83  percent 
favor  balancing  the  Federal  budget,  and 
60  percent  of  all  people  polled  said  the 
qu'\stion  of  balancing  the  budget  wa.- 
veiy  important  to  them. 

Tiie  evidence  dispelled  the  notion  that 
balancing  the  budget  is  a  rich  mans 
problem  or  an  old  man's  problem. 

The  Gallup  poll  found  the  greatest  in- 
tensity of  support  for  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  among  the  lower  income 
groups.  The  poor  know  very  well  that 
they  are  the  hardest  hit  by  unbalanced 
budgets  and  the  consequent  inflation. 
This  intensity  of  concern  was  also  re- 
flected in  the  opinions  of  manual 
laborer.>  uud  farmers,  and  of  yoiuig 
i-'eople. 

The  poll  also  dispelled  the  myth  that  it 
is  a  partisan  issue.  A  higher  proportion 
of  I>>mocrats  and  Independents  are  wor- 
ried about  an  unbalanced  budget  than 
are  Republicans.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
there  is  widespread  and  intense  con- 
cern among  all  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  about  Federal  Government 
deficits. 

Recent  efforts  in  various  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment indicate  that  concerned  citizens 
are  vigorously  pressing  to  end  the  prac- 
tice of  contmued  Federal  unbalanced 
budgets. 

State  officials  and  legislators  testified 
with  pride  Urat  in  their  States,  constitu- 
tional mandates  to  balance  the  budget 
had  resulted  in  greater  efficiency,  more 
effective  and  realistic  public  programs, 
and  triple  'A  "  credit  ratings.  Such  offi- 
( ials  urged  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

I  may  point  out  that  sentiment  is  being 
outtres.sed  with  action.  In  addition  to 
those  States  already  mentioned  who  have 
called  for  constitutional  action  on  a  Fed- 
eral balanced  budget,  the  States  of 
Arkan.sas  and  Virginia  have  petitioned 
Congre.vs  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  consider  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  prohibit  deficit  spending. 

The  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
petitioned  Congress  to  place  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  before  the  States 
which  would  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  except  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  The  Soutliern  Governors' 
Conference  endorsed  the  concept  of  a 
Federal  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget 
wlthm  a  specific  multiyear  period. 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatox's  urged  Congress  to  take  prompt 
and  affirmative  action  to  limit  Federal 
spending.  And,  the  National  Association 
of    State    Auditors,    Con^pti oilers    and 
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Treasures  adcvtod  ft  resobittMi  wgiiic 
the  Concress  to  prapoM  «  ecnsUtutkiiiml 
amendment  to  enforce  hoionrwi  bodcete. 

State  leglslatora  are  heoomlng  resthre. 
The  General  AMwnhly  of  Ilaryland  Im 
1975  passed  a  resolutkui  uisIdc.  In  tbe 
absence  of  congressional  action,  that  a 
limited  constitutional  convention  be 
called  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  A 
State  legislator  from  the  East  and  one 
from  the  South,  both  speaking  from  a 
v.'ide  contact  with  state  legislators  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  testified  that 
similar  resolutions  are  being  introduced 
in  a  dozen  or  more  States. 

One  legislator  observe  that  "Sponta- 
neous and  independent  citizen  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  restriction 
on  federal  deficit  spending  policies  is 
springing  up  across  the  land."  Another 
stated  that  In  travels  to  various  states. 
"I  have  yet  to  meet  with  any  serious  op- 
position to  the  concept  of  a  balanced  fed- 
eral budget" 

The  Issue  is  far  f nm  dormant.  It  is 
intense.  It  is  evoking  actkn  from  private 
and  public  l^uiers.  At  tliese  very  hear- 
ings in  Congress,  11  n.S.  Senators  and 
four  Members  of  the  House  presented 
impressive  testimony  in  support  of  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  20  co- 
sponsors  to  my  resolution  to  balance  the 
budget.  Five  of  these  Senators  have  20 
years  or  more  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Ben- 
ate,  and  two  have  more  than  30  years. 
In  other  words,  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Soiate  al- 
ready feel  so  strongly  about  the  neces- 
sity to  strike  a  balance  every  yetu:  in 
the  Federal  budget  that  they  have  pub- 
licly endorsed  the  drastic  proposition 
that  such  a  balance  be  mandated  by  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  oUier  way 
to  stem  the  pathological  practice  of  Con- 
gress legislating  continuous  and  increas- 
ing annual  budget  deficits.  In  our  opin- 
ion, such  deficits  can  only  lead  to  the 
erosion  of  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic quality  of  American  life  as  we 
have  known  and  enjoyed  It. 

The  joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  180) 
read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  180 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  SUctes  of  America 
in  Congress  eissembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  conouning  therein) ,  That  Hie  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  propooed  m  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Confititutton  of  th«  United 
Slates,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  aU  Intents 
a!id  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
"hen  ratifled  by  the  legislatures  ol  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
I'c.irs  after  its  crubmlsston  to  the  States  for 
latiflcatiou: 

"Artzcub — 

"Section  1.  In  exercising  Its  powers  under 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and  In  par- 
ticular its  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
liutle.^.  Imposts,  and  excises  and  to  enact  laws 
inaking  appropriations,  the  Congress  shall 
!:eek  to  assure  that  the  totid  ontlayB  of  the 
Government  during  any  fiscal  year  do  not 
exceed  the  total  receipts  of  the  OtoTemment 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"Sec  2.  Not  later  than  the  twentieth  day 
urter  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Preal- 
tieut  shall — 


"<!)  Moertaln  the  toUl  leoelpte  of  tbe 
Govanunent  during  audi  OacaX  year,  aoi  In- 
cluding auy  receipts  derived  txaaa  the  Jeau- 
«aoe  at  bonds,  notes,  or  oQier  dbUgatlons 
of  tt»  Tfnited  States,  and  not  Inclndlng  ai^ 
TeeelptB  ftam  any  tneome  tex  rartax  Impoeed 
voMter  this  artMe; 

"(S)  eecertaln  the  total  outlaya  of  the 
OoTemment  dvirlug  such  fiscal  year,  not  In- 
cluding any  outlays  for  the  redemption  of 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(3)  U  the  total  receipts  described  In 
paragraph  <1)  are  less  than  the  total  outlays 
described  In  paragraph  (2),  detennlne  the 
peroetttage  rate  of  Income  tax  surtax,  to  be 
iiupoeed  as  provided  In  section  3,  which  is 
neoeesary  to  provide  an  addlttonal  anmint 
of  revenne  equal  to  the  aaoount  by  which 
such  total  receipts  are  less  than  such  total 
outlays,  and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  by 
q>eclal  message,  the  rate  of  Income  tax  sur- 
tax so  determined. 

*^EC.  S.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4.  an  Income  tea  surtax,  at  the  rate  deto'- 
mlned  and  transmitted  by  the  President 
under  section  2 — 

"(1)  shall  be  effective  for  the  calendar  year 
fckUowlng  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  with 
reqpect  to  which  the  determination  was 
made,  or  for  so  much  of  such  calendar  year 
for  which  such  surtax  Is  not  suspended  under 
section  4,  and 

"{2)  shaU  apply,  as  an  additional  Income 
tax  for  the  period  for  which  it  is  in  effect, 
with  respect  to  the  Income  tax  liability  of 
each  taxpayer  which  is  attributable  to  the 
portion  or  portions  of  such  taxpayer's  taxable 
year  or  yean  which  fall  within  such  period. 

The  income  tax  liability  attributable  to 
a  portion  of  a  taxable  year  falling  within  a 
period  shall  be  based  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
ntunber  of  days  In  the  taxable  year  within 
such  period  to  the  total  number  of  days  in 
the  taxable  year. 

*^Sbc.  4.  In  the  case  of  a  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress  (including 
a  state  of  war  formally  declared  by  Congress) , 
the  Income  tax  surtax  which  would  otherwise 
be  in  effect  for  a  calendar  year  under  section 
3  may  be  suspended  for  such  year,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  by  a  concurrent  resolution. 
agreed  to  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  an  the  Members  of  each  House  of  Congress, 
with  such  resolution  providing  the  period  of 
ttme.  If  lees  than  the  whole  ffalftndar  year. 
during  which  such  surtax  Is  to  be  suspended. 

"Sac.  S.  This  article  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
ratification  of  this  article  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"Sbc.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  MississippL 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  the  position  he 
has  taken,  for  the  speech  he  has  made, 
and  for  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  he  has  presented.  The  Sen- 
ator is  extraordinarily  well-qualified  in 
this  field,  and  I  think  he  has  done  good 
already  in  his  pressing  of  the  facts,  the 
positions,  and  the  issues  that  are  involved 
here,  as  he  has  been  doing  now  for  some 
time.  I  am  happy  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CUK'l'lS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi as  a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  Pracident,  the  Sm- 
ator  tram  MebraAm  Olr.  Cons)  is  to 
be  highly  commended  Cor  him  wease  of  fis- 
cal zwpoxKitalltty  and  eoneem  for  tfae 
liattoa%  wettBie  which  has  ptompited 
him  to  introdDce  (his  Bctiate  Jofait  reso- 
taitiaQ.  Tlie  reaaMion  proposes  a  oon- 
stttoUooal  aiapmhaent  whIA  woold  re- 
quire the  Federal  GknemmeDt  to  operate 
OQ  a  paar-«s-yoa-go  basis  except  In  grave 
national  energoocies.  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  amendmeut. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  this  move,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  glad  to  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  others  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emrtfiafitae  this 
is  not  a  hasty  decision  with  me,  it  is  not 
impulsive,  and  it  is  something  I  feel  Ulce 
ODoe  you  enlist  in  it  yon  are  joining  for  a 
long  legislative  t>atUe,  so  to  speak.  But  I 
do  not  b^eve  it  wIU  be  a  fmltless  bat- 
tle at  all  once  the  American  people  and 
their  State  legislatares  and  enough  of 
Cosigress  really  look  squarely  in  Qie  face 
of  what  we  are  ooDfnmted  with. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
explained  fully  and  in  detail  how  tiis 
amendment,  if  ratified,  would  operate, 
and  I  will  not  discuss  it  at  length. 

To  recap  briefiy  though,  the  amend- 
ment would  require  that  any  Fetiend 
budget  deficit  be  ofibet  by  a  surtax  to 
be  levied  in  the  calendar  year  fallowing 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  deficit  was 
incurred.  The  rate  of  the  surtax  would 
be  determined  by  the  President  as  a 
mathematical  calculation,  and  the  sur- 
tax would  be  imposed  automatically  un- 
less suspended  by  Congress  because  of  a 
grave  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  that  emergency  matter 
recognized  the  fact  thsit  there  is  nothing 
alKolute  in  Government,  especlaUy  a 
thing  as  large  as  the  Federal  budget, 
and  that  conditions  can  arise  where  the 
regular  rule  should  be  suspended.  But, 
I  think,  an  innovation,  and  a  very  good 
one,  too,  is  that  the  Congress  that  cre- 
ates the  deficit  would  automatically  be 
charged  at  the  same  time  with  increas- 
ing taxes,  increasing  taxes  enough  tq^ 
pay  fw  the  deficit  they  created. 

We  all  Itnow  the  easiest  thing  is  to 
vote  for  appropriations.  The  hardest 
thing  is  to  vote  for  tax  increases.  There- 
fore, we  have  these  deficits  regularly. 
But  this  ties  the  two  together. 

The  approach  is  clear  and  simple.  The 
amendment  would  be  self -executing.  No 
great  use  of  discretion  would  be  involved. 
If  expenditures  exceed  revenues,  a  sur- 
tax would  have  to  be  levied  to  balance 
the  budget.  TTie  sole  exception — and  I 
repeat  the  emphasis — would  be  that  the 
requirement  for  a  balanced  budget  could 
be  set  aside  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
aU  the  Members  of  each  House  in  case 
of  a  grave  national  emergency.  This 
would  be  a  safety  valve  available  In  such 
cases  as  a  state  of  declared  war  or  a 
serious  depression,  or  other  matters  that 
could  ai'ise. 

That  such  an  amendment  should  be 
necessary  is,  to  a  degree,  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
handled  the  Nation's  financial  affairs  in 
the  past.  We  have  spent  and  spent  and 
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spent  and  we  have  long  since  begun  to 
pay  the  price.  We  must  act  to  restore 
fiscal  responsibility. 

One  of  the  prices  to  which  I  refer  Is 
renewed,  continued,  persistent  Inflation. 

Mr  President,  since  1950  the  Federal 
budget  has  been  in  balance  on  only  five 
occasions.  We  have  had  a  deficit  every 
year  except  one  since  1960.  The  result 
is  and  was  inevitable.  Like  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  does  not  know  how  to  man- 
age his  finances  and  continues  to  spend 
more  than  he  takes  in,  we  find  ourselves 
deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  with  the  de- 
mands increasing  rather  than  decreas- 
ing. 

As  a  result  of  tliese  continuing  and 
excessive  deficits,  the  national  debt  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976 — about  4 
months  from  now — will  be  about  $627 
billion.  This  will  rise  to  at  least  $720 
bUllon  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  al 
which  time  we  will  be  spending — there 
are  different  ways  to  figure  this— about 
$41.3  billion  a  year  in  interest  on  the 
nationsd  debt  alone.  By  comparison,  as 
late  as  fiscal  year  1949  our  entire  Fed- 
eral expenditures  totaled  only  $39  billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  Is  not  an  awak- 
ening figure,  then  we  are  immune  from 
being  impre.s.sed  with  these  scriou.s  mat- 
ters. 

The  President's  budget  projects  a  defi- 
cit of  $76  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $16 
billion  for  the  transition  quarter,  and  S43 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1977— old  matters 
by  no  means  settled  yet.  but  that  Ls  the 
Presidents  estimate.  The  Presidents 
budget  presentation  predict  that  the 
deficit  will  be  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1978 
and  the  budget  will  be  balanced  by 
fiscal  year  1979.  I  say  flatly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  unless  the  Congress  reverses 
the  pattern  of  more  and  more  and  gieat- 
er  and  greater  .social  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, these  latter  Koals  are  impos.sible 
of  attairunent. 

I  frankly  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  at- 
tained, and  that  fast. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating that  we  just  stop  the  wheels  ol 
Government  here  all  of  a  sudden  and 
balance  the  budget  regardless.  Tliat  Is 
not  the  reasonable,  practical  way  to  do  it. 
I  think  ve  take  a  chance  there  by  bring- 
ing our  economy  to  a  halt,  a  cra.shing 
halt,  and  do  more  harm  than  good  .should 
we  ti-y  to  balance  this  budget  now.  all  of 
a  sudden.  It  will  take  several  years  of 
persistent  and  utmost  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  the  Congre.s.'^  and  the 
people  working  together. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  bicentenniu:  an- 
niversary of  our  independence,  we  would 
do  well  to  ponder  the  fact  that  it  took 
186  year.s— until  1962— for  the  annual 
total  ol  Federal  spending  to  reach  $100 
billion.  Only  nine  years  later,  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Federal  expenditures  exceeded 
$200  billion.  Only  four  years  after  that, 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  $300  billion  mark 
was  passed.  Unless  we  hold  the  line  very 
tiijhtly  this  year  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget.  Federal  expenditures  will  easilv 
exceed  the  $400  billion  level. 

That  is  just  about  all  we  are  arguing 
about  here  on  money,  whether  it  be  $395 


billion  or  a  few  billion  more.  Anyway,  it 
is  hitting  the  ceiling  of  $400  billion. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  those  figures  are 
more  alarming  than  Is  the  national  debt 
becaiise  with  some  prudence  and  will- 
power we  could  take  care  of  the  national 
debt.  We  could  pay  it  off,  if  necessary 
in  a  few  years. 

But  this  pattern  of  operation  of  run- 
ning a  cost  in  the  Federal  Government 
of  over  $400  billion  a  year  sets  up  pro- 
grams and  demands  and  insistences  by 
the  people,  by  the  States,  by  everyone 
concerned,  from  tlie  asking  side  of  the 
ledger,  to  go  climbing  right  on  up  this 
ladder.  If  it  jumps  from  $100  billion  since 
1962  to  over  $400  billion  in  1976,  so  will 
it  keep  on  climbing. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  that  is  inflation 
floured  in,  but  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
a  part  of  that  inflation  was  generated 
from  year  to  year  by  those  very  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  the  theory  that  we  can 
spend  ourselves  out  of  debt  Jias  long  since 
been  exploded,  but  there  are  still  those 
who  contend  that  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  the  national  debt 
as  long  as  our  economy  continues  to  ex- 
pand. 

I  know  .some  Members  of  this  body, 
very  able  men.  who  shrug  off  with  a 
shruR  of  their  shoulders  the  mounting 
level  of  our  annual  expenditures  and 
.say  that  everything  is  all  right,  that 
evcrvonc  ought  to  be  happy  because  the 
gro.ss  national  product  is  expanding  at 
the  .same  time. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  theory — I 
totally  disaKrec,  and  I  point  out  that, 
imtil  recently,  our  economy  had  slowed 
down  markedly  despite  repeated  deficits. 
In  addition,  our  budget  outlays  are  in- 
creasing at  a  greater  percentage  rate,  in 
terms  of  current  dollars,  than  is  our 
^Toss  national  product. 

In  the  last  10  years  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  increased  by  about  160 
percent  while  our  gross  national  product 
has  grown  only  about  100  percent. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  figuring  this  matter,  and 
this  conclusion  I  have  just  expressed  may 
be  disputed  by  some.  But  any  way  we  fig- 
ure it,  these  conclusions  are  approxi- 
mately the  .same,  and  the  principle  in- 
volved is  the  same:  That  we  are  far  out- 
spending,  in  times  when  not  a  gun  is  be- 
ing fued  by  us  in  anger  and  we  have  no 
war  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  this  runa- 
way race  of  expenditures  that  we  are  los- 
inp  is  going  on  and  inflation  is  being  in- 
flamed. 

We  only  have  to  look  acro.v;  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Mr.  President,  to  see  Eng- 
land, the  mother  of  our  parliamentary 
system  and  our  common  law.  struggling 
for  financial  survival.  One  of  tlie  first 
nations  to  adopt  the  cradle-to- the-grave 
welfare  state,  it  Is  now  heavily  in  debt, 
faces  runaway  inflation,  and  has  a  stag- 
nant economy.  I  refer  to  them  with  great 
interest  and  s>7npathy.  The  British 
pound  recently  fell  below  the  $2  mark  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  Great  Britain's 
situation  is  so  desperate  that  just  a  few- 
weeks  ago  the  Labor  government,  of  all 
things,  conceded  that  the  extensive  so- 
cial welfare  program.':  were  crippling  the 


economy  and  announced  plans  for  vast 
cuts  In  public  spending.  The  fate  of  that 
move  Is  still  somewhat  imknown. 

Do  not  think  the  same  thing  cannot 
happen  here.  Our  welfare  system,  to  a 
large  extent  facilitated  by  deficits,  will, 
unless  brought  imder  control,  put  us  in 
even  more  desperate  financial  straits 
than  we  are  today.  I  mean  our  welfare 
system.  These  programs,  created  gradu- 
ally over  the  years,  have  grown  and 
grown  and  now  in  the  aggregate  are  like 
a  giant  sponge  soaking  up  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  All  the  fault  does  not  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  welfare  system.  That  is 
an  example. 

Caspar  Weinberger,  foi-mer  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
warned  us  in  his  farewell  address  of  the 
peril  in  the  following  words: 

There  Is  an  overriding  danger  Inherent  In 
tlie  growth  of  an  American  welfare  state.  The 
danger  l.s  simply  that  we  may  undermine  oui 
whole  eoonomy.  If  social  programs  conttnvie 
tuowlng  for  the  next  two  decades  as  they  have 
In  the  liiot  two,  we  will  spend  more  than  hull 
of  our  whole  gross  national  product  for  do- 
mestic .social  program.s  alone  by  the  year 
2000  Should  that  day  ever  come,  one-half  of 
the  American  people  will  be  working  to  sup- 
port the  other  half. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  again  refer  to  the  desperate 
financial  condition  of  New  York  City.  I 
am  haunted  that  this  may  be  the  specter 
of  things  to  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unless  we  change  our  couree 
drastically  and  quickly. 

Tills  proposed  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  many  tilings  to  recommend  it. 
First,  it  will  be  self-executing.  The  im- 
position of  the  surtax  will  be  mandatory 
when  expenditures  exceed  revenues.  Con- 
gress will  have  no  discretion  and  this  is 
certainly  a  plus  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  the  Congress  which,  over  the  years, 
has  brought  us  to  the  grim  situation  we 
now  face. 

Secondly,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
option  at  the  beginning  to  control  ex- 
penditures so  that  the  surtax  will  not  be 
necessary  and,  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  then 
the  people  will  know  exactly  what  it  costs 
in  terms  of  added  taxes  to  offset  the 
deficit  that  the  Congress  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  put 
the  blame  anywhere  it  does  not  belong. 
I  believe  the  Congress,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  part,  and  the  Executive  must 
share  the  responsibility.  I  know  that  it 
would  not  be  as  bad  as  it  is  if  my  vote 
had  control,  but  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that.  We  are  all  in  this  condition 
together  and  in  some  way  we  must  find 
our  way  out.  I  believe  we  can.  I  am  no 
pessimist,  but  I  realize  what  I  think  we 
can  definitely  .see  in  the  future,  and  I 
will  e.xtend  my  arguments  on  this  subject 
from  time  to  time 

In  my  ne.v;t  speech  I  hope  to  include 
reference  to  the  accrued  liabilities,  not 
the  national  debt  but  the  accrued  lia- 
bilities, of  the  Federal  Government  that 
have  already  accnju^T  and  are  on  the 
books,  so  to  spe^(|pnd  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  the  decaoro  to  come.  Otherwise, 
the    .<:ocial    security    payers    now    and 
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would-be  recipients  then  will  be  left 
standing  high  and  dry. 

We  must  look  into  those  many,  many 
hundreds  of  bilU«is  of  accrued  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  address  the  Sen- 
ate later  on  the  same  subject  from  time 
to  time. 

Finally,  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  a  giant  step  on  the  road  to 
fiscal  responsibility  and  financial  integ- 
rity. It  will  prohibit  the  Congress  from 
contmulng  to  mortgage  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture. It  will  go  a  long  way  in  eliminating 
the  excessive  Federal  spending  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  the  raging  inflation  we  have  so  re- 
cently experienced. 

Financial  conditions  are  too  much  out 
of  balance  now  to  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget  immediately  and  abruptly. 
Such  a  remedy  would  be  drastic  and 
could  wreck  segments  of  our  economy.  In 
any  event  time  will  be  required  to  get 
such  an  amendment  adopted,  from  3  to 
4  years  at  best  The  people  must  be  edu- 
cated about  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinued neglect  in  this  field. 

I  have  a  strong,  firm  hope  that  the  new 
Congressional  Budget  Committees  will 
force  the  Congress  to  do  a  better  Job  in 
fiscal  affairs.  This  new  congressional  ap- 
proach is  commendable  but  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  solve  the  problem.  The  people 
must  deal  with  the  tendency  to  overspend 
by  putting  a  ceiling  on  the  Congress.  This 
proposal  does  not  place  an  arbitrary  ceil- 
ing on  expoidltures.  It  is  merely  a  safe- 
guard to  be  adopted  by  the  people  which 
says  to  the  Congress  and  the  President: 
For  each  year  you  may  appropriate  and 
spend  only  such  sums  as  you  are  willing 
to  impose  taxes  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  180. 
I  pledge  to  fight  as  hard  as  I  can  for  its 
adoption.  It  is  time  for  action,  not  con- 
tinued idle  rhetoric  about  the  necessity 
to  cut  governmental  spending  and  get 
the  Federal  budget  back  under  caatrd. 
I  strongly  recommend  the  mroposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  Oimgress 
and  urge  that  the  resolution  by  the  Sma- 
tor  from  Nebraska  be  adopted  so  that  the 
amendment  can  be  sulmitted  to  the  sev- 
eral  States  for  ratification  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  forceful  statement.  He 
has  called  attention  to  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 
Accrued  liabilities  exist. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  ran  into  a 
former  colleague,  a  Member  of  the  House, 
who  has  only  been  retired  for  2  or  3 
years.  He  jokingly  said,  "I  have  no  com- 
plaint against  the  Congress.  They  have 
raised  my  retirement  six  times  since  I 
retired.  I  am  drawing  $38,000  in  retire- 
ment." 

I  said,  "How  can  that  be?  The  law  says 
that  80  percent  is  the  ceiling." 

He  said,  "Yes,  but  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  bill  that  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  and  it  is 
not  bound  by  the  80  percent." 


We  have  many  cases  like  that.  We 
have  prcddems  in  military  retiranoit.  We 
have  proUems  in  the  automatic  increases 
of  social  security  that  If  we  are  going  to 
preserve  these  programs  and  pay  them, 
and  pay  them  in  dollars  that  amotmt  to 
something,  we  will  have  to  give  this  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
statement  of  the  disUnguished  Senator 
from  B^ansas  (Mr.  Dole)  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkiixnt  or  Senator  Dole 

I  join  wltb  my  coUeague  from  Nebraska 
In  urging  the  Congress  to  put  squarely  before 
the  people  of  tills  country,  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  a  formal  commit- 
ment to  prevent  this  continued  growtb  of 
the  national  debt.  We  too  often  hear  prom- 
ises that  the  budget  wlU  be  In  balance 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  only  to  And 
economic— and  political — conditions  that 
once  again  prevent  attaining  that  balance. 
We  have  too  often  heard  budget  deficits — 
additions  to  the  national  debt — ^Justified  on 
grounds  that  the  budget  can  be  In  surpltis 
in  future  years  and  the  budget  balanced 
over  the  "business  cycle".  One  comes  to 
suspect  after  a  time  that  the  very  economic 
policies  \^ilch  are  supposed  to  promote  eco- 
ncmUo  prosperity  and  stability — ^the  "timely" 
budget  deficits  when  the  economf  supposedly 
needs  a  little  extra  push  to  realize  its  full 
potential — may  weU  be  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  InstabUlty  of  our  econ- 
omy. Indeed,  there  Is  surely  a  relatlcmsblp 
between  the  rapid  growth  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  markedly  higher  rates  of  In- 
flation of  the  last  decade. 

The  new  budget  process  provides  the  pos- 
sibility but  no  gtiarantee  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibUity.  By  requiring  the  Federal  budget  to 
b»  balanced  over  any  two  year  petlod — ex- 
cept la  the  case  of  a  "grave  national  emer- 
gency"— the  res(dutlon  Introduced  today 
would  lend  strong  support  to  the  attain- 
ment of  fiscal  policies  that  are  more  com- 
patUfle  wltb  price  stabUlty  and  overall  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  Congress  would  be  forced 
to  aaaert  that  «ctraordinary  clrctmistances — 
whether  a  threat  to  our  Nation's  security 
or  to  otir  Nation's  economy — ^warranted 
additions  to  the  national  debt.  This  require- 
ment woiild  force  elimination  of  the  smaU — 
and  sometimes  not-so-small — budget  deficits 
that  have  in  past  years  been  casuaUy  ln_ 
curred.  It  would  force  a  thorough  considera- 
tion and  Justification  of  the  economic  fore- 
casts of  Impending  economic  decline  on  the 
basis  of  v^lch  budget  deficits  are  often  Jus- 
tified. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  the  provisions  of  this  rescdu- 
tion  wUl  not  iinduly  restrict  the  flexibUity 
of  economic  policies.  It  will  not  disrupt  the 
budget  process,  national  priorities,  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget,  and  fiscal  policies 
can  still  be  debated  and  determined  within 
that  forum.  Rather,  this  resolution  could  lead 
to  a  conunltment  to  bringing  the  national 
debt  under  strict  control. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  for  aj.  Res.  180. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mi*.  McCluhe). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  may  proceed. 


Mr.  McCLUBE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  yldding  his  ttane  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  Join  with  him  in  sup- 
porting the  oonstitational  amendment 
which  he  has  sponsored,  and  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  and  I  also  wanted  to 
make  a  particular  commendation  not 
only  to  him  for  having:  drafted  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  but  the  great 
vigor  with  which  he  is  pushing  its  ac- 
ceptance in  meetings  all  across  this  land. 

If  there  is  anything  that  characterizes 
the  American  people  of  today  it  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  current  status  of  af- 
fairs within  our  country.  By  every  meas- 
ure that  is  taken  there  are  more  people 
than  ever  before  who.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  feel  disaffected  by  the  political 
processes  of  this  country  and.  I  think, 
in  this  area  of  the  fiscal  management 
over  lack  of  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Government  their  voice  is  most  loudly 
raised. 

They  complain  about  OSHA,  they  com- 
plain about  regulatory  burdens,  but  I 
think  fundamentally  they  are  disturbed 
vriUi  a  fiscal  management  ttiat  has 
brought  about  simultaneous  higji  rates 
of  inflation,  high  rates  of  unemployment, 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  substantial 
recession. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  one  most  positive  action 
t^  Congress  can  take  in  terms  of  get- 
ting some  kind  of  fioor  under  our  fiscal 
managonent  scheme. 

Certainly  the  Budget  Reform  Act.  of 
which  I  was  also  a  cosponsor  and  sup- 
porter, has  provided  a  good  beginning  on 
the  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
our  country,  but  we  have  found  it  far  too 
easy  to  define  an  appropriate  level  of 
budget  deficit,  and  I  suspect  ta  the  budget 
debates  tiiat  occur  this  year  there  will 
be  one  major  debate  and  that  will  be  the 
tradeoff  between  defense  and  an  other 
spending,  and  the  other  major  debate 
will  be  very  minor  in  comparison,  and 
that  will  be  what  is  the  appropriate  level 
of  Federal  deficit. 

I  tliink  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  the  direction  toward  a  solution 
to  this  dilemma  that  will  release  people 
who  serve  in  Congress  from  the  bondage 
of  political  pressures  that  they  are  not 
men  enough  to  resist,  the  pressure  for 
prcnnlsing  everytlilng  to  everyone,  for 
creating  programs  that  provide  services 
to  every  special  interest  group  in  the 
coimtry  without  regard  to  the  overall  im- 
pact of  Federal  budget  deficits  that  have 
been  created  by  acts  of  Congress  respond- 
ing to  those  political  pressures. 

This  constitutional  amendment  does 
not  put  us  in  a  fiscal  straitjacket.  It  has 
appropriate  safeguards  to  avoid  it.  It 
answers  the  essential  question  of  how  do 
we,  as  a  free  people,  operating  through  a 
representative  form  of  government,  limit 
the  spending  desires  and  the  pressm*es 
upon  people  who  have  shown  themselves 
already  in  the  aggregate  to  be  too  weak 
to  resist  the  pressures,  lliere  are  not 
enough  men  In  Congress  who  have  given 
the  kind  of  service  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  given,  and  It  is  obvious  that 
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the  kind  of  constitutional  amendment 
which  he  has  proposed,  and  which  I  fully 
support,  will  go  the  necessary  additional 
step  In  providing  fiscal  discipline  In  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  asain 
join  Senator  Ctrtis  in  cosponsoring  our 
ccr.slitutional  amendment  reqir.ring  a 
balanced  budget. 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  budgets  are 
simply  plans  expressed  in  financial 
terms,  and  as  such,  their  size  and  scope 
reflect  the  extent  of  the  activities  under- 
taken. For  this  reason  alone,  the  sheer 
size  of  the  Federal  budget,  regardless  of 
its  deficit  or  surplus  position,  is  of  con- 
cern In  any  democratic  society.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  has  not  always  been  as  large 
a  factor  In  our  national  life,  nor  has  it 
been,  historically,  in  a  deficit  position. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  achieve  control  over  expendi- 
tures and  deficits  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  In  spite  of  the 
increased  control  which  this  legislation 
makes  possible,  it  is  generally  anticipated 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976  will 
exceed  $76  billion.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  deficit  and  our  inability  to  control  it 
are  vital  issues  wliich  have  a  significant 
if  unrecognized.  Impact  on  our  society. 

When  families  or  businesses  incur  re- 
peated and  rising  operating  deficits, 
bankruptcy  inevitably  follows.  When 
the  Federal  Government  incurs  such 
deficits,  inflation  is  the  inevitable 
consequence.  Thi.-^  current  round  of 
inflation  marks  our  filth  national 
experience  with  rapidly  rising  prices. 
Like  our  previous  rounds  of  h\- 
flation,  this  one  began  in  a  war;  but  un- 
like its  four  predecessors,  it  has  carried 
over  into  the  postwar  period  for  a  sub- 
stantial length  of  time.  The  budget  defi- 
cits at  the  Federal  level  which  caused 
previous  rounds  of  infiatlon  were  modest 
by  present  standards.  Since  1965,  we  have 
run  cumulative  deficits,  excluding  the 
current  year,  of  $100  bUlion,  and  over 
40  percent  of  the  deficit  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  printing  money.  Deficits  In  a 
fully  employed  economy  do  not  stimulate 
increases  In  production,  but  only  In- 
creases in  the  price  level. 

The  first  step  which  must  be  taken 
requires  that  we  recognize  the  true  cau^e 
of  our  current  difficulty.  Who  is  responsi- 
ble' How  can  the  guilty  party  be  con- 
trolled? It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  our  recent  price  spiral.  As 
proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  attempts  the  Government  has  made 
to  lay  the  blame  elsewhere.  For  example, 
former  Treasury  Secretary  Connally  ir.- 
dicated  his  position  when  he  said: 

We  are  all  causing  Inflation  throujiU  our 
srreed.  We  are  all  .so  greedy  In  competU-i;  lor 
goods  and  serviced  tUai  we  are.  thim'gh  C';:.- 
retition.  driving  wp  prices. 

In  this  view,  rising  expectations  and 
free  markets  are  the  ultimate  somce  of 
inflation.  Herbert  Stein,  just  prior  to  his 
retirement  from  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  reinforced  this  view  by  indicat- 


ing that  the  American  people  were  re- 
sponsible for  rising  prices.  Others  have 
viewed  high  interest  rates  and  Inflation 
as  an  outgrowth  of  a  lack  of  competition 
among  banks.  This  view  Is  especially  ex- 
citing since  it  demonstrates  an  Ignorance 
of  both  histoiT  and  banking.  This  scape- 
goating  activity  at  the  Federal  level  has 
reached  an  ethical  low  which  should  not 
be  tolerated  by  labor,  business  or  the 
American  people. 

Tlie  principal  culprit  in  our  current 
economic  difficulty  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  siu-e,  but  painful,  cure  for 
inflation  and  the  inflation-caused  re- 
fe.ssion  Ls  simoly  to  slow  the  rate  of 
grov^tli  in  the  money  supply.  Unfortu- 
nately, tills  cannot  be  done  witiiout  the 
elimination  of  recurrent  high-employ- 
ment Federal  deficits.  In  turn,  deficits 
cannot  be  controlled  until  we  recognize 
two  facts:  First,  money  expenditures  do 
not  solve  social  problems:  and  second, 
more  money  spent  on  a  bad  idea  will  not 
make  that  idea  good. 

As  long  as  gcvernment  at  all  levels 
continues  its  attempts  to  regulate  an  ever 
larger  sphere  of  private  activity  and  for 
as  long  as  legislation  continues  to  be 
responsive  but  irresponsible,  the  size  of 
the  budget  and  its  corresponding  deficit 
v»ill  increase.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  growth  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  activities  is  matched  with  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  to 
approve  and  fund  that  growth.  It  is  my 
personal  belief  that  when  people  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  free  lunch  and  when 
the  costs  of  govenunent  are  clearly 
ioiown  to  tliem.  they  will  vote  for  less 
KOveiTiment  and  more  private  respoiiii- 
bility. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  speech&s 
with  reference  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  ap- 
pear at  the  same  place  In  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  speech,  and  that  all  state- 
ments printed  In  the  Record  on  that 
subject  appear  In  the  same  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  ve- 
rr.ainder  of  my  time. 

.\UumONAL    ST.4TEMrNl3    S'JBMI.TkO    ON 

INIRODUCTIOJ*    OF    S.  J.  a£S.   Uii 

NEED  FOB  A  BALANfED  f  EDERAL  BVDCl.l 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls  with 
utmost  concern  tliat  I  join  witli  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  for  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  mandating  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget,  except  in  case  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress.  As  I 
have  expressed  m  the  past,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  present  and  future 
financial  integrity  of  the  United  States. 
It  Ls  clear  to  me  that  our  economy  can- 
not stand  much  more  of  the  wild,  flscally 
irresponsible  policies  which  have  ema- 
nated out  of  Washington  during  the  last 
15  years.  The  giant  spending  machine 
wliich  this  Congress  has  promoted  has 
reached  the  point  of  being  uncontrol- 
lable. Political  commitments  and  auto- 
matic fornnila  hKr€ase.'>  ho'e  expanded 


the  Federal  budget  at  a  truly  incredible 
rate. 

A  brief  look  at  the  history  of  our 
Federal  budget  is  In  order,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  experienced 
only  one  balanced  budget  since  1960.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  table  I.  a  table  entitled 
"Unified  Federal  Budget  Surplus  or 
Deficit  In  Relation  to  GNP  1954-1977." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  !      UNifltO  FEDLRAL  BUDGET  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT 
IN  RELATION  TO  GNP.  1054-77 


Butlgef  surplus 

(+)order'c: 

( 

-)  as  percent  of  GNP 

(+)or 

daficif  (-) 

(biUions) 

3-yr  moving 

Fiscal  ycdi 

Annual 

average 
(centsfed) 

19M 

-1.2 

-0.3  . 

195S     .     . 

-3.0 

-.8 

-0 

1956 

-H.I 

1.0 

.3 

1S57       .     .  . 

+3.2 

.7 

.3 

1958       

-2.9 

-.7 

-.9 

1959 

-12.9 

-2.7 

-1.1 

I%0 

-1-.3 

.1 

-1.1 

1%1 

-3.4 

-.7 

-.6 

1962  

-7.1 

-1.3 

-.9 

19&3 

-4.8 

-.8 

-1.0 

1964  

-5  9 

-1.0 

-.7 

19fi''   .       .. 

-1.6 

-.2 

-.6 

1966 

-3.8 

-.5 

-.6 

1967 ._ 

-8.7 

-1.1 

-1.5 

!%S 

-25.2 

-3.0 

-1.2 

1969 

+3.2 

.4 

-1.0 

iS?0 

-2.8 

-.3 

-.7 

i9n 

-23.0 

-2.3 

-1.6 

1972 

-7r? 

-2  1 

-1.9 

1373 

-14.3 

-1.2 

-1.2 

:974 

-3.5 

-.3 

-1.5 

1975     

-43.6 

-3.0 

-2.7 

19761   

-75.0 

-«.8 

-3.4 

is;?'. 

-45.0 

-2.3  . 

'  Estimate. 

- 

So  i(c»:  U  S. 

T.B?>u:.    Oiti.ec 

»  trie 

Secretary. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  table  I 
refiects  that  we  had  a  balanced  budget 
in  1969.  The  deficits  were  quite  small 
until  they  jumped  to  $23  billion  tn  both 
fiscal  1971  and  1972,  In  good  part  as  a 
consequence  of  the  recession  at  that 
time.  Then  after  declining  with  recovery 
to  a  recent  low  of  $3.5  bilMon  In  fiscal 
1974,  the  deficit  soared  to  the  current 
liorrendous"  levels  of  $43.6  billion  in 
fiscal  1975,  about  $76  billion  hi  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  an  unknown  but  big 
amount  expected  in  fiscal  1977.  There 
can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  continuation 
of  such  deficits  must  certahily  feed  a 
fiercely  burning  inflation.  Not  only  the 
elderly  and  tlie  retii-ed  will  be  ruined  b> 
sucli  reckle.ss  spending,  but  every  citizen 
will  suffer. 

If  we  look  at  the  relationship  of  tlie 
deficit  to  infiation  we  find  tliat  the  in- 
flationary impact  of  a  budget  deficit  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  how  it  is  financed. 
It  private  investors  buy  the  new  Treas- 
ury debt,  tliere  is  no  more  spending 
power  in  tlie  economy  than  there  wa.s 
before  and  the  deficit  Is  not  infiationary. 
But,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  System  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  finances  the  deficit, 
it  adds  to  *he  Nation's  money  supply  and 
t'nus  set.s  the  .stage  for  Inflation.  Infla- 
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tion  diminished  in  1975  since  the  Treas- 
ury was  aUe  to  raiae  a  record  amoimt 
of  Blightly  over  $80  bOllon  hw  aellim;  new 
securities.  It  ia  possible  ibai  Tttasary 
may  be  able  to  meet  its  demands  in  1976 
out  of  total  national  savings  and  some- 
what enlarged  supply  of  bank  credit,  but 
we  cannot  be  certain  at  this  time  that 
such  borrowing  will  not  be  at  the  ex- 


pense of  productive  private  borrowing, 
chiefly  by  business.  Some  analysts  indi- 
cate tiliat  a  large  Federal  deficit  this  year 
wlU  be  harder  to  finance  without  a 
crowding  out  effect  on  business  as  nor- 
mal business  short-term  borrowing 
resumes. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  In  the  I^ecobb  table 
2,  which  is  enttOed  "Net  Funds  Raised 
in  the  Securities  Markets  Iv  Major  Sec- 
tor." and  this  includes  the  years  1960 
through  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TABU  2.-NET  FUNDS  RAISED  IN  THE  SECURITIES  MARKETS  BY  MAJOR  SECTOR 
IFiscal  years;  billions  of  dollarsl 


Federal  and 

U.S.        sponsored 

Treasury  • 


Total 

Federal 

sector 


State  and 
local' 


Corporation 

and  foreign 

bonds« 


FWeral 


Total 
securities 


a  percent 
of  totid 


GoMrwiient 
sector  as 
a  percent 
^total 


1960 _ .8 

1961 -.- 2.0 

1962 _ 8.8 

1963 6.4 

1964 2.7 

1965.... $.1 

1966 ^1.0 

1967 —.6 

1968 18.2 

1969 — L9 

1970 6.8 

1971 20.5 

1972 19.6 

1973 U.5 

1974 2.1 

1975.. 51.9 

1976 •87.5 


1.6 

—.2 

2.2 

1.0 

1.5 

2.2 

6.8 

2.7 

5.6 

5.8 

8.2 

2.8 

8.7 

14.4 

21.3 

15.8 

14.3 


2.4 

1.8 

10.9 

7.4 

4.2 

5.3 

5.8 

2.1 

23.8 

3.9 

15.0 

23.3 

28.3 

32.9 

23.4 

67.7 

101.8 


5.7 

4.9 

6.0 

5.5 

5.2 

6.9 

7.3 

6.0 

7.2 

12.0 

9.7 

15.0 

15.6 

12.6 

17.0 

16.8 

14.0 


4.9 

6.3 

b.7 

6.2 

6.4 

7.9 

10.9 

13.0 

16.4 

15.9 

16.8 

27.5 

21.7 

15.4 

17.4 

33.5 

25.1 


13.0 
13.0 
22.6 
19.2 
15.8 
20.1 
24.0 
21.1 
47.4 
31.8 
41.5 
65.8 
65.6 
60.9 
57.7 
117.9 
104.9 


18.6 
14.0 
414 
38.7 
2fi.5 
26.3 
24.1 
9lS 
50.3 
12.2 
36.2 
35.3 
43.1 
53.9 
40.5 
57.4 
7i2 


62.4 
Stt 
74.7 
67.5 
59.6 
60.6 
54.5 
M.S 
C5.5 
S0.0 
59.4 
58.2 
66.9 
74.7 
69.9 
rL6 
82.2 


>  Net  increase  in  marketatrie  and  nonmarketable  biHs,  notes  and  bond*.  (Includes  Federal  Fi- 
nancial Bank.) 

>  Increase  in  bills,  notes  and  bonds  of  budget  and  sponsored  agencies.  Includes  GNMA  pass- 
ttiroughs. 

<  Increase  in  notes,  bonds  and  Government  loans. 

*  Increase  in  bonds  and  notes  with  original  maturities  of  more  than  1  year. 


>  Includes  State  and  local  as  part  of  government  sector. 
•  Eabmate. 

Source:  Rtcal  year  1960-75  data  based  on  Fedeia!  reserve  flow  of  funds  accounts  (wliich  show 
net  changes  in  outstandings). 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  made  recently  by 
the  Honorable  William  E.  Mnon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  before  the  Smate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  in  which  he 
sets  the  record  straight  on  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  "crowding  out". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Crowding  Otrr — Setting  the  Record 

Stsaicht 

(By  William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury) 

Tbere  clearly  exists  some  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
so-called  phenomenon  of  "crowtUng  out."  In 
essence,  there  Is  the  Idea  that  since  financial 
collapse  has  not  yet  occurred,  then  the  whole 
Lssue  Is  misleading.  This  is  wrong.  What  has 
occurred  is  a  focussing  of  attention  on  short- 
run  improvements  in  financial  markets  (as- 
sociated primarUy  with  the  worse  recession 
since  the  1930's)  and  an  Ignoring  of  what 
happens  longer-term  as  the  economy  moves 
back  toward  fuller  capacity  under  conditions 
of  repeated  huge  sized  government  budget 
deficits. 

No  matter  how  viewed,  the  inescapable  fact 
is  that  with  reasonably  full  use  of  capacity, 
more  resources  claimed  by  the  government 
must  mean  less  for  the  private  sect<M-.  Huge 
deficits  which  take  the  lion  share  of  credit 
novrs  will  eventuaUy  push  out  the  weaker 
private  areas — specifically  potential  home 
owners,  small  businesses  and  even  larger 
companies  who  do  not  have  a  superior  credit 
rating.  This  in  turn  wiU  hurt  real  growth, 
deprive  our  workers  of  adequate  productive 
tools,  frustrate  the  achievement  of  our 
longer-term  economic  needs,  and  further 
misallocate  our  scarce  resources.  (This  was 


pointed  out  repeatedly  in  prior  testimony, 
e.g.,  January  25,  1975,  l>efore  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

1.  Interest  kates.  Interest  rates  have  de- 
clined over  the  past  year  or  so  as  would  be 
expected  during  a  recession.  High-grade  bond 
rates  have  fallen  from  a  peak  of  about  10.5% 
in  mid-1974  to  around  8.5%  today.  Yet  this 
drop  cannot  be  taken  as  sufllcient  evidence 
that  credit  is  ample  and  more  importantly 
that  credit  will  remain  ample  to  support  a 
lasting  business  recovery.  This  cost  of  long- 
term  funds  is  still  very  high  historically. 
(Such  Interest  rates  ranged  between  2% -8% 
from  1866-1965 — a  period  containing  serious 
wars,  depressions,  financial  panics,  business 
booms  and  other  assorted  economic  ex- 
tremes.) The  combination  of  sustained  high 
Federal  government  financing,  of  a  growing 
demand  for  private  financing  as  the  expan- 
sion proceeds  and  of  a  Federal  Reserve  policy 
which  must  eventually  moderate  in  generos- 
ity (to  avoid  rekindling  inflation)  points  to 
a  level  of  interest  rates  and  avaUabUlty  of 
funds  for  private  areas  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  our  long-run  needs.  Total  gov- 
ernment borrowings  this  fiscal  year  will  ab- 
sorb a  record  82%  of  funds  available  In  the 
securities  market;  this  percent  eventually 
must  be  sharply  reduced  or  else  some  private 
areas  wUl  have  to  go  without. 

2.  Availability  of  Credit.  Funds  are  more 
readUy  avaUable  to  more  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy today,  but  again  this  too  refiects  the 
cyclical  slack  in  the  economy  and  not  the 
longer-run  secular  forces  at  work  here.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1975  about  5%  of  all  new 
bond  Issues  were  Baa-rated  or  less.  By  the 
fourth  quarter,  it  was  almcsst  10%.  (This  Is 
stiU  below  rates  close  to  20%  at  times  in 
1971  and  1972  however.)  More  lesser-rated 
companies  are  able  to  finance  today. 

unfortunately,  a  lot  of  these  bonds  aie 
for  shorter  duration — 5-7  year  maturity  as 
opposed  to  20-30  year  maturity  which  was 


the  norm  not  too  long  ago.  This  will  raiae 
problems  in  the  future  since  the  compiuiies 
will  have  to  refinance  more  frequently  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  "roUover"  problem  In  point 
4  below) .  The  most  lnqxtrtaat  isBue  immedi- 
ately ahead  is  whether  such  leaser  rated  com- 
panies wUl  continue  to  find  the  necessary 
funds  to  sustain  the  economic  advance. 
When  credit  markets  eventuaUy  tighten  (as 
is  inevitable),  problems  of  credit  availability 
wUl  occur  and  their  severity  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  relative  liorrowings  of  the 
government. 

3.  Financing  of  Deficit.  The  relative  "ease" 
with  which  the  Federal  government  financed 
the  deficit  In  1976  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  normal  state  of  alfalrs.  The  fact  is  that  pri- 
vate needs  for  credit  were  low  because  of  the 
recession  but  as  the  recovery  gains  momen- 
tum this  year,  private  credit  needs  will  rise. 
For  example,  total  short-rtin  business  bor- 
rowing declined  in  1976  by  about  $14  bilUon; 
this  year  it  is  expected  to  rise  by  about  $20 
bilUon  which  is  a  swing  of  almost  S35  billion. 
What  this  means  is  that  there  will  be  a  much 
higher  need  for  total  credit  in  1978  than  in 
1975  and  eventually  some  private  areas  will 
be  squeezed.  This  is  why  it  is  imperative  to 
take  steps  now  to  limit  the  rise  in  Federal 
government  spending  (up  almost  40 ^r  in 
Just  two  years  time) .  Not  only  is  future  flex- 
ibUlty  lost  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished  but 
the  deficit  will  remain  huge  and  some  pri- 
vate areas  will  not  be  financed. 

4.  Financial  Structure.  Over  the  past  de- 
cade there  has  been  a  strong  trend  towai-ds  a 
much  more  leveraged  and  brittle  structure 
of  corporate  balance  sheets.  Debt  has  rough- 
ly tripled,  liquid  assets  have  declined  rela- 
tive to  liabilities,  and  the  debt-equity  ratio 
has  about  doubled.  Sustained  high  Federal 
budget  deficits  will  eventually  create  pres- 
sures in  financial  maricets  that  will  cause 
difficulties    for    lesser-rated    companies    (in 
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tcraiB  of  debt  roUover)  let  «lune  leave  siiflfl- 
clent  cradtt  (or  •zpanaloB  needs. 

5.  Capital  Formation.  Several  studies  clear- 
ly point  to  a  muCh  heatier  need  for  Invest- 
ment orer  the  next  several  years  If  there  are 
CO  be  enough  Jobs  for  a  growing  labor  force, 
a  healthier  envlrounieut  for  our  people  and 
»  higher  degree  of  energy  self  sufficiency  In 
the  United  States.  (The  share  of  business  In- 
vestment In  GNP  muit  Increase  from  an 
average  of  10.4';  ever  the  paat  10  years  to 
12.0%  for  the  rest  of  this  decade— an  his- 
torically unprecedented  change  )  Sustained 
high  Federal  budget  deficits  will  automatical- 
ly frustrate  the  fulfillment  of  those  capital 
needs  by  depriving  many,  many  private  areas 
of  needed  financing  to  build  the  new  fac- 
tories and  buy  the  advanced  machinery.  The 
real  dimension  of  crowding  out  become^ 
much  more  persuasive  and  severe  the  further 
ahead  we  loolc. 

Conclusion:  Crowding  or.t  i.-  a  ^;tiniiiie 
problem  whose  major  economic  impacts  will 
occur  ahead  If  something  l.s  not  done  abou: 
excessive  Federal  budget  deficlt.s  cau.sed  by 
too  rapid  a  rise  la  government  spendln-^ 
The  serious  nature  of  this  l.ssuc  should  not 
be  masked  because  of  the  impacts  of  a  re- 
cession. If  steps  are  not  taken  to  e\<'r..:^e 
better  fiscal  control,  some  areas  In  the  pr.vate 
sector  will  go  without  needed  financing: 
capital  formation  will  bo  less  than  desired, 
and  oiur  serious  unemployment  aiid  Inflation 
problems  wlU  be  that  much  further  from  a 
satlBfactory  resolution.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  Piofes.'ior  Paul  McCracken-t 
article  on  the  January  8  editorial  page  of  the 
lVij/{  Street  Journal  Is  a  well  articulated  dis- 
cussion of  budget  deficits  and  the  pheno.:;- 
enou  of  "crowding  out '; 

There  Is  here,  however,  a  n-.ore  substau- 
'ive  problem.  It  Is  the  failure  of  conventional 
n.scal  policy  wisdom  to  face  the  full  impli- 
cations of  the  fact  that  an  Increase  in  the 
federal  deficit,  from  accelerated  spending  or 
more  tax  reduction,  must  be  financed.  And 
the  added  funds  that  the  Treasury  must  then 
tMrrow  are  funds  not  then  available  to  others 
in  the  market  for  financing.  .  .  . 

"Market.*  have,  of  course,  subsinntta! 
capacity  for  accommodating  to  changes  In 
demands,  and  effects  on  other  borro-xers  of 
swings  in  budget  deficits  of  modest  propor- 
tions will  not  be  large.  When,  however,  the 
U.S.  government  had  to  raise  funds  at  the 
rate  of  (81  billion  per  year  in  the  first  half 
of  1975,  after  a  $5  billion  pace  a  year  earlier, 
the  22%  decline  In  money  for  home  end 
commercial  mortgage-^  during  that  period  can 
hardly  be  assumed  to  have  been  an  •T.tirely 
unrelated  development. 

"The  question  was  never  -a he; lie/  a  lart;?' 
deficit  would  cause  a  disintegration  of  tii.ni;- 
c'.al  markets,  or  a  coUai>se  of  capitalism,  or 
some  other  catastrophe  of  draccnian  propor- 
tions, though  some  have  pointed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  such  cosmic  disaster  a.^  evidence 
that  the  "crowding  out"  theory  was  wrong. 
The  point  is  the  quite  common  sen.se  one 
that  in  financial  n.arkets  where  demands  for 
funds  are  active,  and  this  Is  apt  to  charac- 
terize 1976,  other  claimants  for  funds  «111 
i;et  less  than  if  the  large  Treasury  require- 
ments were  not  present  in  the  market  The 
financing  "loop"  of  fLsoal  policy  must  be 
closed. 

■  This  all  Carrie-.  \vl:h  it  .sonio  ;rnpln.n'.iu.;s 
for  budget  strategy  m  1976.  Within  the  limit-, 
iif  fiscal  discipline  that  the  political  process 
can  muster  In  a  quadrennial  year,  the  Con- 
ttress  and  the  President  can  continue  efforts 
toward  regaining  better  control  of  spending 
without  having  to  worry  about  the  net  ad- 
verse effect  of  this  fiscal  restraint  on  the 
economy.  Dollars  not  borrowed  by  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  put  to  work  by  other  claimants 
in    the    money    and    capital    markets.    And 


housing  would  be  »  major  beneficiary  of  the 
easier  financial  markets  tliat  would  reeult. 
The  baalc  1B76  trend  for  Intexetit  ratao.  In 
fact.  Is  more  In  the  hands  of  tbose  who  man- 
.ise  the  bndegt  than  of  the  Federal  Reserve." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  of  fur- 
ther concern  is  the  Impact  of  a  budget 
deficit  on  capital  formation.  Over  the 
past  year  studies  have  shown  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  huge  .siiortage  of 
capital  in  the  years  ahead  and  that  the 
need  for  capital  could  be  met  provided 
the  Government  began  to  run  a  budget 
surplus  once  reasonably  full  employment 
i>  restored.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
continuing  liigh  rate  of  unemployment 
am',  large  budget  deficit  pro.i€Cted  for 
1976  are  inflationary  and  should  be 
avoided 

While  U.S.  economic  growth  may  be 
more  mcxlest  than  that  of  our  European 
trading  partners,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  addition  to  the  slowing  down 
most  iiave  more  recently  experienced, 
tiieir  continued  e.\parLsion.s  have  been  at 
the  e.vpease  of  price  stability.  Our  infla- 
tion late  has  been  considerably  below 
tho.<<e  of  other  major  industrial  countries. 
Tlie  United  States  has  had  to  devote 
a  far  greater  share  of  its  real  resources 
to  national  defense  since  World  War  II 
tiian  thooe  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
.seiit  to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  a 
table  entitled  "Inflation  Rates  in  Se- 
lected Countries." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
\%as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.1.^  iollowt. : 
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.Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  light 
of  th'.s  trend  and  its  adverse  effects  upon 
our  economy,  it  is  imperative  that  \'e  re- 
cpaie  a  balanced  budget. 

I  am  a  fiscal  ccnsenative.  I  make  no 
apologies  for  my  fiscal  conservatism.  I 
a:n  also  an  economic  realist.  I  realize 
full  well  that  In  a  period  such  as  we  are 
experiencing  coming  out  of  a  recession, 
particularly  when  unemployment  is 
iiigli.  the  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  do  what  it  can,  reasonably  and  with- 
in cei'tain  fixed  limits,  to  stimulate  and 
expand  the  Nation's  economy  and  to 
lielp  foster  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  But 
I  also  realize  that  the  problems  that  we 
have  found  ourselves  In  lately,  with  high 
unemployment  accompanied  by  hlsh  In- 
Sation.  provide  good  eildence  tliat  the 


old  spending  formulas  of  the  past  have 
not  been  woridng.  m  fact,  the  flacal  and 
monetary  policies  f<floired  by  successive 
administrations  and  successive  Con- 
gresses have  led  us  to  our  recent  eco- 
nomic troubles  and  may.  If  <x>ntinued. 
lead  us  to  future  cycles  of  chronk?  un- 
employment and  inflation  and  future  re- 
cessions of  even  greater  proportion  and 
impact  on  our  taxpayers. 

Man:.-  of  my  colleagues  in  the  ConRtes.^ 
iiave  long  prided  themselves  en  being 
full-flediied  Keynesians,  supporters  oi 
the  piinciples  of  the  late  economist  John 
Maynard  Keynes.  The  problem  is  that 
iliey  have  followed  only  one-half  of  the 
Keynesian  theory.  In  bad  economic 
times  the.>e  membt js  want  tlie  Federal 
Go\ernmeiit  to  follow  generous  fiscal 
policies  and  spend  the  people's  hard- 
earned  tax  moneys  on  programs  de- 
signed to  .stimulate  economic  recovery. 
But  when  we  enjoy  good  economic  times, 
tlicse  .same  congressional  Kej-nesians  are 
relu>.tant  to  end  those  progiams  or  cut 
back  Federal  sjwnding  to  acceptable 
levels.  Proposals  for  reducing  the  budget 
deficit  or  planning  for  a  budgetary  .sur- 
plus are  never  even  con.sidered. 

Tlie  result  has  been  tliat  we  always 
find  ourselves  deeper  in  debt  and  beset 
by  iiigher  inflation.  As  a  result  of  the  un- 
brolcen  process  of  huge  Federal  budget.- 
and  resulting  deficits  during  the  past 
decade,  v.e  find  ourselve.s  in  an  unusual 
ap.d  troubling  situation. 

The  turning  point  in  tiie  economy  canif 
around  April  ending  the  most  severe  re- 
cea.sion  since  World  War  XL  Final  sales. 
real  gross  national  product  and  indus- 
trial production  have  shown  solid  gains 
and  give  us  all  considerable  optimism  for 
further  progress  in  output  growth.  Slii- 
niflcant  improvement  also  has  been  made 
in  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation  and  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities.  Thi-s 
is  an  impressive  turnaround  from  the 
situation  which  prevailed  1  year  ago. 
Despite  this  progress,  we  must  not  be- 
come complacent.  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment remain  serious  problems.  Em- 
bedded in  the  pieseut  recovery  are  lisks 
which  must  be  watched  closely.  If  in- 
flation ihould  escalate  which  could 
eatily  he  brought  on  by  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  failure  of  tiiLs 
Congress  to  hold  its  spending  in  pro- 
portion to  its  revenues,  it  will  bring  on 
severe  problems  that  ultimately  could 
halt  the  recovery.  We  then  would  repeat 
the  pattern  of  hiflation-i-ecession-unem- 
ployment  of  tlie  last  several  years,  but 
wiih  even  more  serious  coiisequences. 

Throughout  much  of  the  past  15  years, 
the  concept  that  the  U.S.  Government 
must  continually  intervene  to  stabilize 
the  economy  has  come  to  dominate  pol- 
icy decisions.  However,  because  of  tiie 
lagged  Impact  of  fiscal — and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  monetary — stimulus,  such  actions 
have  often  been  counterproductive  and 
have  accentuated  rather  tJian  stabilized 
fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle. 

The  proper  role  of  government  is  to 
create  an  environment  for  sustained,  or- 
deil'.     and    durable    economic    growth 
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through  its  fliacal,  monetaiy.  and  resula- 
toiy  policies.  With  reject  to  flacal  policy, 
the  beginning  Is  the  budget. 

It  iB  my  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
our  Nation's  taxpayers  support  Umlttng 
Federal  expenditures  to  Fednal  revenues 
as  a  means  by  which  to  limit  the  recent 
phenomenal  growth  ctf  the  budget  and 
bring  fiscal  responsibility  to  Washington. 
It  is  clear  to  me  as  it  is  with  a  grondng 
numlier  of  my  colleagues  ttiat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  afflrmative 
steps  toward  gaining  control  over  spend- 
ing. New  Federal  programs  Joined  with 
an  Increasing  number  of  automatic  fund- 
ing increases  have  hurled  Federal  spend- 
ing to  a  projected  $394ii  billion  in  fiscal 
3'ear  1976. 

The  Congressional  Budget  0£Qce  esti- 
mates that  It  would  cost  rou^Uy  $425 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1977  for  current 
Federal  programs.  Those  who  claim  that 
the  President's  proposed  budget  is  both 
unrealistic  and  too  restrictlTe.  and  who 
support  a  mixture  of  program  recom- 
mendations adding  up  to  total  outlays 
between  $412  billion  and  $418  bOlion 
claim  that  additional  spending  stimulus 
would  boost  employment,  trim  inflation 
and  boost  Federal  revenues  to  the  extent 
that  the  resulting  deficit  of  about  $60.5 
billion  would  be  the  same  as  the  deficit 
they  predict  actually  win  result  from  ad- 
ministration policies. 

What  they  fail  to  realize  is  that  this 
Is  the  same  direction  that  this  Congress 
has  been  taking  over  the  last  two  decades 
which  produced  the  rise  in  inflation  and 
the  loss  of  productivity  and  Increase  in 
unemployment  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  today.  Surely  we  should  have 
learned  by  this  time  that  we  must  call  a 
halt  to  this  Government  spending. 

As  Government  expenditures  have  in- 
creased, so  has  its  share  of  our  society's 
total  resources.  Our  society  cannot  stand 
more  of  this  irresponsible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  Posittve 
steps  must  be  taken  now  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  restraining  expenditures. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  for  adopting 
new  budgetary  procedmres.  However,  the 
defect  in  the  new  procedure  is  the  re- 
maining problem  that  expenditures  are 
not  required  to  equal  tax  receipts.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  to  do  more.  We  must 
provide  a  mechanism  which  will  insure 
that  our  expenditiures  will  not  surpass 
our  revenues.  The  time  has  come  to  ciQl 
a  halt  to  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  that 
we  have  experienced  over  the  last  15 
years. 

Numerous  State  governments  and 
leading  industrial  nations  have  operated 
successfully  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  the  same. 

While  there  is  substantial  money  cur- 
rently available  for  private  lending,  there 
will  be  a  genuine  credit  crunch  in  com- 
ing months  if  Federal  borrowing  con- 
tinues and  Government  spending  pro- 
grams are  not  brought  to  a  halt. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  while  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point, 
many  economists  and  businessmen  be- 
lieve our  economy  will  be  on  the  upswing 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  Private  credit  de- 
mands will  certainly  rise  as  a  matter  of 


course,  but  the  lack  of  borrowing  capac- 
ity will  have  serious  detrimental  effects 
on  economic  z«eovery.  This  "crowding 
out"  of  private  capital  is  a  problem 
which  we  have  not  faced  squarely. 

ICany  have  expressed  the  attitude  that 
a  carefully  directed  monetary  policy  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  can  avoid 
any  such  crowding  out  of  credit  re- 
sources. I  cannot  agree  with  this  view. 
It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
been  able  to  monetize  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  previous  deflcits  as  they  were 
incurred.  The  banking  syst^n,  however, 
can  manage  only  a  certain  portion  of  any 
sizable  deficit.  This  leaves  the  Treasury 
no  choice  but  to  enter  into  the  private 
money  mai^et  and  absorb  virUially  all 
available  private  funds.  What  money 
they  cannot  flnd  there  must  be  run  off 
the  Government  printing  presses.  Funds 
borrowed  by  the  Government  are  no 
longer  available  for  the  private  sector. 
When  industry  cannot  find  capital  to 
borrow,  it  cannot  expand  operations  or 
modernize  plants  and  equipment.  When 
businessmen  cannot  expand  or  modern- 
ize, America's  workers  cannot  flnd  new 
Jobs,  In  fact,  they  may  lose  their  jobs, 
and  the  once  dyntunic  American  econ- 
omy stagnates. 

We  must  avoid  abrupt  and  excessive 
changes  In  Government  expenditures.  No 
matter  how  well  intentioned,  such  sharp 
swings  in  spending  tend  to  accentuate 
rather  than  stabilize  the  business  cycle 
and  serve  to  increase  the  imcertainty  of 
developing  policies  to  meet  future  needs. 
In  turn,  this  uncertainty  is  felt  in  the 
consumer  markets,  in  the  maikets  for 
capital  goods,  and  in  flnandal  markets. 

£a  addition  to  Government  expendi- 
tures, I  am  concerned  with  the  size  of 
the  chronic  Federal  deficits,  particularly 
the  negative  impact  on  financial  markets 
and  capital  formation.  The  traditional 
view  of  the  Government's  role  in  the 
business  cycle  was  that  deficits  would  be 
recorded  In  periods  of  economic  slack, 
but  that  surpluses  would  occur  in  periods 
of  above-average  economic  activity.  As 
fi  result,  savings  would  be  available  to 
the  private  sector  for  the  capital  forma- 
tion necessary  to  sustain  the  economic 
advance  in  real  terms.  Obviously  this  has 
not  occurred  in  recmt  years  where  we 
have  had  deflcits  in  periods  when  there 
is  less  than  full  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources. 

These  deficits,  of  course,  need  to  be 
financed  and  such  financings  in  periods 
of  prosperity  hurt  the  economy.  They 
place  the  n.S.  Treasury  In  a  position 
of  preempting  private  investors.  The  re- 
cent avaJanche  of  Treasury  securities 
has  created  distortions  in  the  traditional 
patterns  of  funds  being  raised  and  this 
has  contributed  to  making  oiu*  financial 
markets  less  efficient  in  recent  years  in 
chaimeling  the  savings  of  society  to  In- 
vestment opportunities.  As  a  result,  cap- 
ital formation  is  impeded. 

Fiuthermore.  deficits  cimiulate  over 
time.  Total  Federal  debt  has  Increased 
from  $329.5  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966  to  an  estimated  $633.9  billion 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976 — a  rise  of 
92  percent  in  only  10  years  time.  Over 
the  pa.st  10  years  the  average  maturity  of 


the  debt  has  declined  from  5  years,  3 
months  to  2  years,  5  months.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  UJS.  Treasury  must  be 
a  more  frequent  visitor  in  fln««^»i«|  mar- 
kets simply  to  roll  over  outstanding  se- 
curities let  alone  to  raise  funds  for  cur- 
rent deficits.  In  this  fiscal  year — 1976 — 
the  U.6.  Treasury  will  absorb  over  70 
percent  of  all  mcmeys  in  the  securities 
nmrket;  government  at  all  levds  will 
absorb  80  percent.  This  percentage  must 
be  sharply  reduced  as  the  economic  ad- 
vance continues  or  else  some  private 
areas  will  have  to  go  without 

This  problem  of  "crowding  out"  be- 
comes far  more  critical  of  course  as  the 
recovery  progresses  and  the  financing 
needs  of  the  private  sector  intensify.  If 
deficits  remain  large,  the  Treasury,  by 
being  first  in  the  credit  line,  will  always 
get  its  needs  financed  but  in  so  doing  may 
make  it  di£Bcult  for  ccHnpanles  with  less 
than  a  prime  financial  rating  to  obtain 
the  financial  resources  they  need  at  ac- 
ceptable interest  rates. 

Moreover,  as  annual  interest  payments 
grow  with  increases  in  the  total  debt, 
fiscal  flexibility  Is  eroded  further.  The 
"xmcontrollable"  outlay  of  over  $45  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977  is  the  third  largest 
item  In  the  budget.  It  puts  pressure  on 
the  total  budget,  which  in  turn  means 
that  prosTsmas  must  be  displaced  or  tax 
reductions  foregone. 

The  size  of  the  deficit  also  affects  the 
rate  of  capital  formation  in  the  private 
sector,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern. As  the  recovery  progresses,  private 
capital  investment  needs  to  increase  to 
sustain  the  recovery.  In  the  next  decade, 
the  need  for  increased  capital  formation 
is  extremely  large.  This  need  has  been 
carefully  documented  by  the  Treasury, 
by  numerous  outside  studies,  and,  most 
recently,  in  chapter  1  of  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President.  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  goals  for  increased  employment 
and  productivity  in  a  nonlnfiatlonary 
environment  as  well  as  our  environmen- 
tal, safety,  and  energy  goals,  we  must 
have  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  national 
savings  and  private  direct  investment 
relative  to  the  total  GNP. 

The  achievement  of  our  capital  forma- 
tion goals  depends  on  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures being  financed  in  the  private 
sector.  In  turn,  the  adequacy  of  capital 
flows  dep^ids  on  the  savings  of  society 
being  less  and  less  used  to  finance  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  more  and  more 
focused  on  capital  formation.  This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  sustain  a  durable  recov- 
ery over  the  long  run  and  bring  down  the 
level  of  infiation.  If  the  private  sector  is 
unable  to  finance  capital  formation  be- 
cause of  the  huge  demands  on  savings  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  because  of 
the  resulting  strains  and  distortions  in- 
troduced in  financial  markets,  the  boom- 
and-recession  sequence  of  the  last  decade 
may  be  repeated.  Therefore,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  reduce  the  P>ederal  deficit 
and  work  toward  budget  surpluses  as  the 
recovery  progresses. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  an  editorial  in 
the  Phoenix  Gtizette  on  March  6,  1976, 
which  refiects  the  need  for  adopting  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that 
would  bring  about  a  balanced  Federal 
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budget.  I  ask  imanimoius  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

A  SrciPf'EK  O.N  DEHcrxn 
LeyUlatiires  In  eight  s'ates  have  a'lopted 
a  resolution  which  a.sks  Cougrey  to  submit 
for  state  ratification  an  amei'.tl.nent  to  the 
VS.  ConstUutlou  tliat  woiiltl  piohlb.t  federal 
deficit  spending  and  peittton-  I'mt  »>  consti- 
tutional convention 

Twenty-six  more  stares  would  have  to  pass 
like  resolutions  for  the  call  to  take  effect 
At  least  six  states  arc  coit-ilderiiiK  the  amend- 
ment question  and  nve  :nore  plan  jo  look 
Into  the  matter  r.ext  \ear.  In  Arizona,  the 
resolution,  sponsored  b.'.  Rep.  Dcuina  Carlson 
and  36  others,  recently  cltiired  tl'.s  Govern- 
ment, Operutioi.s  Conuuitt'.e. 

Oppr-neiUs  of  the  resolutlou  ire  quick  tu 
point  out  ttiat  a  constitutional  convention 
could  not  be  held  to  one  subject,  that  It 
could  rewrite  the  whole  Constitution.  What- 
ever i-'a-.iges  would  be  proponed,  they  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  thiee-fourih'*  of  the 
states  to  becon'o  r:!';    .ive. 

In  Georgia,  one  ol  the  states  th.»t  has 
adopted  the  re-.olutlon.  9.\a\e  .Sen.  Juhun 
Bond,  a  black,  de^^lared  that  •they  could  re- 
peal the  first  10  amendment-  (the  Bill  oi 
Rights)'.  In  aiiO'her  state  that  has  adoptcl 
the  re.oUition,  Ne'jra.-ka,  the  lone  black  lesj- 
islator.  Sen.  Erne  t  Chambers,  agreed  with 
Bond,  asserti  ;g  that  'If  there  Is  a  conven- 
tion, the  iiuernol  struggle  will  destroy  the 
country." 

Perhaps.  On  the  other  l:and.  It  can  be 
arcjued  that  if  tiic  objecrive  of  the  resolution 
Is  not  achieved — namely,  putting  a  stop  to 
federal  deficit  spendinfe — the  country  is  a 
lot  more  U)f.e\\  to  be  de-s-troyed 

The  federal  debt  stands  at  .*.-i84  billion  and 
l8  grov. i:.g  at  an  accelcraring  p!ice.  It  appe.nrs 
botind  to  top  a  trillion  dollar^  by  1984.  if  the 
nation  ha.snt  already  beeti  de.'^r.-o-,  ed  by  then. 

Sho\ild  the  nuMon  sink  In  n  sea  of  red  ink 
the  civil  rights  of  blacks,  and  almost  every- 
one el.-e.  v.<jiild  be  in  nv.ich  greater  and  more 
Immediate  danger  tiian   thev  e^ev   vn.i.ild  be 
from  a  constitotional  conveniu  ii. 

The  state  resjlution  approach  apptara  to  be 
the  only  hope  for  forcitig  fiscal  sobriety  on 
the  national  government  Congress  is  Incapa- 
ble of  taking  the  pledge  on  tt.-s  own.  Maybe 
the  threat  of  two-thirds  of  the  state-  requir- 
ing Washington  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention will  be  enongti  to  nmke  the  na'ional 
politicians  pay  more  than  lip  -.ervire  to  a 
balanced  feder.il  budgft 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-e.vidnu.  I  .shal' 
not  dwell  any  lon^^er  oa  economic  theory 
or  practice,  but  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  mv  colleague-  to  the  need 
for  this  consiitutiont"!  amendment  and 
urg*^  that  each  or  you  give  i-crioti^  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  betor.j  U' 

Inflation  i.s  the  most  p<;tential!y  de- 
structive, the  mo.-^t  dansero'is  Dioblem  we 
face.  We  owe  those  on  fixed  incomes,  tiie 
elderly,  the  retired,  that  tS;';y  not  face 
a  ruinou.<;  future  W^  o- e  tie  coming 
generation  that  they  receive  from  our 
hands  a  coimtry  of  promi.-^  and  e\pa:id- 
ed  no.s.<!ibilities.  not  a  land  iii  wliich  all 
solid  values  have  melted  away  in 
the  fires  of  inflation,  it  i^  iiot  merely 
"hether  prices  have  pon^  up  or  do'vn 
during  the  pa.st  few  inonths  that  should 
en;.;  -.ge  our  attention,  it  is  the  overall  up- 
ward trend  of  inflation  A  con.stltutiona! 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  will  be  a  critical  factor  in 
re  trslng  the  direction  of  this  trend 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
pleased     to     co.sponsor     v.ith     the    dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CURTIS'  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  that  the  Federal  Government 
operate  on  a  balanced  budget 

Year  after  year  we  have  witnessed  the 
vast  deficits  in  the  Pedoi-nl  budget  con- 
sLsting  of  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars— n:oney  that  we  tio  not  have,  but 
tJiai  the  Contrress  continues  to  spend.  I 
sugi^fst  to  my  collea:aies  that  one  da.\ 
tne  bill  is  goiuK  to  come  due.  iii'd  the  si7e 
of  thf  bill  will  be  truly  gisaniic. 

On  March  5,  197.S,  Uie  e.xact  amount  oi 
the  national  debt  was  $493  7  billion.  A 
year  later,  on  March  5.  1976.  the  national 
debt  liad  grown  to  .?593.8  bilhon— an  in- 
crease of  $93.2  billion  in  lust  1  year. 

During  that  same  yeav.  the  interest  on 
the  nationrd  debt  im  leased  from  So2.7 
billion  to  $3 1.7  billion,  an  increase  in  in- 
tere.-^t  payment.«:  of  $.5  billion  in  iusi  l 
year 

Not  only  is  the  Coni,'ress  saddling  the 
next  senerr.tion  with  a  monstrous  debt 
that  XV ill  burden  them  throughout  then 
live.^  but  the  Congre.ss  is  vitii  equal  cer- 
tainty raiising  serious  damage  to  our 
cconiiiiv  right  now.  Surely.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  ever-in- 
rreasing  price  of  just  about  every  com- 
mxiity  one  cm  po.ssibly  imagine,  includ- 
ing the  necessities  of  life  such  as  food 
shiltcr.  and  clothuig.  Wiio  is  so  blind  as 
to  ignore  Uie  obvious  tiuth  tiiat  this  .spi- 
ral'iT?  nifl.Uuiti  is  tiu-  (lp.-^prlltg  of  denci' 
FedevHl  st>endiri'r 

For  mans  years  no>'  — longir  than  liie 
Senator  fruia  North  Carolina  cares  to  re- 
member—  the  Congiess  h.as  been  living; 
today  on  tomorrow'.^  income. 

I  mentioned  tliat  the  interest  alone  on 
the  national  debt  is  a;ipro.\imately  $31'  7 
billion.  That  works  out  to  be  S62.214  58 
a  minute  in  intere.-t,  or  $1,036.91  ever>- 
se^jnd  of  every  day. 

Wiiere  will  it  eiu;.'  The  answer  is  ob- 
\iou.s  If  action  is  not  taken  in  this  Sen- 
ate t  haiiiber  to  .stop  deficit  spending  and 
emancipate  our  fiscal  i;olicies  from  the 
economic  theories  of  John  Keynes,  we 
aio  headed  for  economic  disaster.  The 
American  people  know  it;  the  polls  show 
it.  Their  faith  in  the  much-lauded  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  weak,  and  they  have 
no  confidence  in  the  ability  ;,f  the  I'>d- 
eral  Government  and  their  elecled  rep- 
resentatives to  deal  responsib'y  with  tlip 
probleit^s  facing   the  Nation. 

In  the  int"resl  of  candor  and  iionestN. 
let  the  Senate  level  with  the  American 
i>eoi  le  for  a  change  and  admit  that  it  is 
Congres.s  v. inch  has  created  our  cuirent 
economic  instability  and  inflation  and 
that  it  is  onl\  Congress  that  can  dj 
something  about  it  To  be  sine,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  coiitemi.late  ones  own  tolly: 
but  I  for  one  believe  that  it  is  time  fo; 
Congre.ss  to  say  to  the  American  people: 
"Yes.  we  caused  tliLs  spiraling  inflation — 
we  and  our  predece.s.sors,  who  led  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  into 
the  swamps  ot  deficit  .spending  and. 
what  is  worse,  led  the  American  people 
t.)  believe  that  the  swamps  were  a  good 
place  to  be." 

Peiore  we  bei  ome  more  deeply  mired. 
:e.  1.  turn  t.j  common.sense  and  simple 
arifiimetir  for  an  honest  solution  to  our 
problems.  Any  real  solution  must  addre.ss 
the  real  cause  of  the  problem,  and  not 
.lust  the  symptoms  Any  budRet  that  falls 


short  of  a  balanced  budget  falLs  short 
of  our  goal  of  economic  pro.sperlty  with- 
out inflation. 

We  must  b.il.iiice  the  budget,  and  w 
must  resolve  that  it  will  remain  balanced 
in  future  yeare.  There  is  no  better  wa> 
to  insure  a  balanced  budget  than  by 
writing  such  a  requirement  into  the  Con- 
stitution, the  highest  auUiority  of  law. 
L,et  the  legacy  that  this  generation  leaves 
io  ihe  next  be  one  of  a  strong  America 
built  on  a  sound  foundation  of  fiscal 
restjonsibility  and  not  the  pitiful  sight 
o:  an  inflraion-riddled  land  whose  cur- 
remv  u  disdained  by  the  nations  of  thf 
world  as  being  no  more  than  the  paper 
lornnants  of  a  once  proud  peojjle 

JN  Ti   MCTtON 

Mr  KRLSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Kieaily  pleased  to  .loin  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  fellow  Nebraskan.  Scnatci 
Cunris.  in  cosponsoring  tliis  resolution 
e;tlling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
cor.i.ioiiinj;  a  balanced  Federal  budget  e.\- 
Ci'M  in  times  of  grave  national  emer- 
\r^v.i\  Senator  Curtis  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  persistency  and  leader- 
si  lip  in  keeping  this  question  before  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Deficit  spending  has  been  fashionable 
duiing  the  last  four  decides.  Leaders  oi 
our  Go\  eminent  have  all  too  often 
heeded  the  advice  of  liberal  economist'-- 
V  Iio  argued  that  the  Government  could 
be  Used  to  "fine  tune"  the  economy.  Lib- 
eral e.  onomlsts  have  .sliown  themselves  to 
he  very  poor  ix)litical  scientists.  Our  re- 
cent experience  with  mflation  and  reces- 
sion have  .shown  that  the  Govenunent 
cannot  '  fine  tune"  but  that  insteiid  tlie 
Government  causes,  lather  than  cures, 
economic  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  first  detaU  why 
deficit  finance  causes  many  more  prob- 
lems for  the  economy  than  it  solves.  Sec- 
ond. I  shall  explain  the  severe  difficulties 
deficit  Federal  finance  causes  State  and 
locitl  governments.  Finally,  I  shall  turn 
to  the  reasons  why  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  required  if  we  are  to  have 
a  balanced  budget, 

7iir  I^:.>',(I   (.if  DtiKti   sii  nding  on   thi 

l-CONOMY 

Afr.  Presideiii,  the  argument  for  deficit 
.pen din.;  rests  upon  the  truth  of  two 
propositions.  I  believe  history  has  shown 
both  propositions  to  be  false.  First,  the 
modem,  industrial  economy  working  un- 
der the  lules  of  free  enterprise  sutler- 
t:oin  fiequent  bouts  of  severe,  sustained 
unempioymeaU.  Second,  the  Goveinmeiu 
poss'-sses  tlie  nn'-hinery  and  the  wi>doin 
t;)  cure  the  bouus  of  unemployment  with- 
o'jt  causing  more  serious  problems  hi  the 
liioce.^s.  If  either  or  both  ol  tht  .se  propo- 
sitions is  false,  then  the  casi-  foi  defici; 
sijcnding  collajxses. 

History  does  appear  to  show  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  subject  to  pe- 
riodic economic  contractions.  incltidin« 
contractions  in  employment.  The  vogue 
of  deficit  spending  began  with  the  Great 
Depression.  Yet,  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  the  Great  Depression  evolved 
tiom  a  temporary  setback  into  a  lasting 
disi.ster  not  because  of  the  failures  of 
free  enterprise  but  because  of  the  mis- 
takes of  Government  policy.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  permitted  and  encour- 
av.ed    the    whole-ale    reduction    of    the 
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money  supply  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment frustrated  necessary  price  adjust- 
ments under  the  erroneous  belief  that  if 
prices  were  kept  high  incomes  would  be 
maintained.  It  was  overlocAed  that  when 
consumers  feel  a  price  is  too  hisjb,  the 
maker  of  the  product  receives  no  income 
despite  the  high  price  because  the  prod- 
uct is  not  sold. 

Our  recent  experience  with  recession 
and  Inflation  reinforce  the  view  that  the 
Government  is  the  problem,  not  the  cure. 
The  roots  of  our  present  inflation  are 
found  in  the  mid  and  late  1960's  when 
expenditures  for  social  programs  and  the 
Vietnam  war  were  increased  without  cor- 
responding tax  Increases.  As  a  result,  in- 
creased aggregate  demand  and  the  as- 
sociated money  growth  resulted  in  more 
money  chasing  the  same  amount  of 
goods.  The  inevitable  result  was  infla- 
tion. In  the  attempt  to  cure  the  infla- 
tion contractionary  policies  were  fol- 
lowed. 

The  result  of  these  policies  was  reces- 
sion. Before  the  inflation  was  ended. 
Government  leaders  once  again  resorted 
to  expansionist  policies  to  end  the  reces- 
sion. This  "stop-go"  cycle  has  been  re- 
peated several  times  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. President  Ford  has  been  doing  his 
best  to  follow  a  steady  course  and  end 
this  cycle,  but  the  Democratic  majority 
In  Congress  is  determined  to  see  the  cycle 
continued  through  yet  another  round. 

When  the  Government  runs  a  deflcit. 
It  must  either  print  more  money  or  sell 
bonds.  We  have  been  doing  both  on  a 
massive  scale.  Each  method  exacts  a 
heavy  price. 

Adding  io  the  money  supply  fuels  in- 
flation directly.  Inflation  is  far  more 
burdensome  than  a  straightforward  tax 
because  consiuners  and  businesmen  can- 
not efficiently  plan  for  the  future.  They 
do  not  know  how  big  the  bite  is  going 
to  be. 

When  the  Government  sells  bonds, 
hiterest  rates  rise.  Private  investment  in 
capital  equipment  falls.  Jobs  are  lost. 

As  we  know,  deflcIt  flnance  creates  the 
illusion  that  Government  programs  do 
not  have  to  be  paid  for.  Because  the  pro- 
grams must  be  paid  for  at  least  indi- 
rectly, it  would  be  far  better  to  know  the 
price  tags  in  advance.  A  mandatory  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  will  force  the  cost 
of  Government  out  into  the  open.  The 
cost  will  not  be  disguised  behind  infla- 
tion, fewer  jobs,  higher  interest  rates, 
and  recession. 
t::';  TTTTrz  or  deficit  finance  on  state  and 

LOCAL    GOVSKNMENTS 

Mr.  President,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  experienced  spectacular 
growth  in  the  last  two  decades:  and  Fed- 
eral stimulation  has  been  the  major 
cause.  From  1952  to  1972  State  and  local 
expenditures  Increased  by  550  percent, 
from  $25.2  to  $164  bUlion.  During  the 
same  period  State  and  local  govern- 
ment debt  rose  by  $145  billion,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  States  now  re- 
quire balanced  budgets.  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  at  levels  made  possible 
only  by  Federal  deficits,  currently  repre- 
sent on  the  average  30  percent  of  State 
budgets.  Because  many  of  these  pro- 
grams require  State  matching  funds, 


State  budgets,  and  State  taxes  steadily 
increase.  And  because  the  States  can- 
not finance  rdated  capital  expansion 
projects  from  current  receipts,  debts  in- 
crease as  welL  The  situatian  facing  New 
York  City  illustrates  clearly  the  cumula- 
tive impact  of  years  of  excessive  Federal 
stimulation  on  State  and  municipal 
budgets. 

Heavy  Federal  financial  stimulation 
has  had  other  more  specific  implications 
for  the  States.  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams still  largely  tend  to  serve  narrow 
categorical  piuposes  despite  otir  progress 
toward  block  grants  and  revenue  sharing. 
The  ease  with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  generate  expenditures  does  not 
encourage  long-range  planning.  Main- 
tenance-of-effort  requirements  in  Fed- 
eral programs  have  enabled  l^e  Federal 
Government  to  lower  its  contributions  to 
national  programs  while  the  States,  to 
continue  receiving  the  reduced  Federal 
funds,  must  increase  their  expenditures 
to  maintain  the  level  of  effort  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

The  States  have  not  remained  silent  In 
the  face  of  these  Federal  practices  which 
can  be  traced  directly  to  deflcit 
financing. 

Idaho  memorialized  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  deficit  limits  in  1963  as  did 
Oklahoma  in  1974.  This  year  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Virginia  presented 
memorials  to  prohibit  deficit  spending. 

The  National  Governors  Conference 
reports  that  several  State  legislatures 
are  now  considering  memorials  on  behalf 
of  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

State  Governors  and  State  legislators 
are  beginning  to  act  in  concert  on  this 
question.  On  August  1,  1975,  the  South- 
em  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Coimcil 
of  State  Governments  at  its  29th  meet- 
ing at  WiUiamsburg,  Va.,  adopted  this 
resolution : 

The  Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
CotincU  of  State  Governments  respectfully 
petitions  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  affirmative  action  and 
place  before  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget,  except  in  terms  of  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  and 
concurred  in  by  Congress. 

On  September  15, 1975,  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
the  Southern  Governors  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  stating : 

We  endorse  the  concept  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  Federal  budget  within  a  st>eclfic 
multlyear  period,  providing  for  a  tempwrary 
8USi>enslon  during  war  or  national  economic 
emergency,  with  such  temporary  deflcit  to  be 
repaid  within  a  period  of  20  years,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  granting  of  standing  to  any 
State  to  bring  suit  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  amendment. 

The  memorials  and  resolutions  receiv- 
ed merely  imderscore  the  need  to  re- 
spond now  in  Federal  terms.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
address  the  question  within  its  own  walls. 
The  sovereign  States  are  speaking  out 
and  a  Congressional  response  is  im- 
perative. 

WHY  A  coNsrrrunoNAL  amendment  is 

BEQtrlK£0 

"hSx.  President,  liberal  economists  think 
Government  sliould  be  able  to  raise  taxes 


or  lower  spending  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  theoretical  modds.  Ecaa- 
omistB  forget  tiiat  politics  is  even  more  an 
art  than  eooaiomlcs.  It  is  only  human  for 
people  to  view  those  Government  pro- 
grams which  benefit  themselves  as  being 
necessary  while  categorizing  as  wasteful 
those  programs  boiefittng  others.  As  a 
result,  one  of  the  failings  of  our  Govern- 
ment, when  it  intervenes  in  the  economy, 
is  the  virtual  inability  to  eoA  programs 
or  even  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
once  they  begin.  Human  nature  and  the 
fact  that  politicians  do  in  fact  respond 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  are 
sufficient  to  predispose  Government  to 
overspend.  An  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  required  to  provide  the  self- 
discipline  necessary  to  prevent  Congress 
from  overspoiding. 

With  such  an  amendment  every  pro- 
posed program  would  have  to  pass  muster 
with  the  taxpayers.  If  a  program's  bene- 
fits do  not  promise  to  cover  its  costs,  it 
will  not  be  approved.  "Hiis  vrill  mean  less 
Government  spending,  a  desirable  result, 
in  my  opinion.  The  economy  will  be 
spared  the  damage  from  unnecessary 
rounds  of  infiaUon  and  recession.  These 
problems  will  not  disappear,  but  at  least 
Government  will  stop  adding  to  them. 

A  clear  requirement  to  bsdance  the 
budget  is  needed  to  end  this  Nation's 
drift  toward  a  regimented  society.  This 
is  the  most  important  reason  why  an 
amendment  is  needed.  Free  expression  in 
the  marketplace  is  reduced  under  deflcit 
spending  because  Government  controls 
are  invariably  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  destabilizing  effects  of  the  deficit. 
Economic  freedom,  along  with  political 
and  religious  freedoms,  is  basic  to  liberty. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
today  to  Join  once  more  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  in  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  that  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  be  balanced. 

This  action  comes  at  a  time  when  it  is 
increasingly  recognized  that  the  conven- 
tional economic  wisdom,  shot  through  as 
it  is  with  the  travesties  of  Keynes,  cannot 
solve  our  current  economic  crisis.  Our 
economy  will  face,  over  the  next  few 
years,  an  imparalleled  need  for  new  jobs, 
both  to  put  the  imemployed  back  to  work 
and  to  absorb  new  members  of  the  work 
force.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  tradi- 
tional democratic  response  to  this  need, 
more  Federal  spending,  will  work.  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  President,  there  is  no  evidence. 
None.  We  have,  in  the  last  3  or  4  years, 
been  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  that 
thinking,  and  I  am  overjoyed  that  the 
President  has  resisted  it.  I  commend  him 
for  his  courage,  and  pledge  him  my  sup- 
port so  long  as  he  foUows  that  course. 

Most  of  our  present-day  economists 
see  tax-cutting  as  a  method  of  stimulat- 
ing demand,  which  will  then  encourage 
Increased  production  putting  people  back 
to  work.  I  happen  to  think  that  this  for- 
mulation is  exactly  backward.  I  believe 
that  supply  creates  Its  own  demand,  to 
coin  a  phrase,  and  that  the  surest  way 
of  encouraging  supply  is  to  stop  penaliz- 
ing people  for  making  money.  Taxes 
penalize  productivity,  especially  the  wild- 
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ly  progressive  taxation  we  have  gone  in 
for  in  America. 

Now  lest  It  be  thought  that  it  is  only 
my  lack  of  training  in  economics  which 
leads  me  to  proclaim  the  validity  of  Say's 
law,  let  me  drop  the  name  of  Robert 
Mundell  of  Columbia  University  and 
Arthur  Lafifer  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. These  gentlemen  have  recently 
written  extensively  on  this  problem,  and 
I  believe  that  their  studies  confirm  what 
my  constituents  and  I  feel  instinctively: 
There  is  no  point  in  killing  yourself  to 
produce  something  when  the  profit  from 
it  is  just  taken  away  in  taxes.  Of  course 
we  have  not  gone  as  far  along  tliat  road 
as  some  countries,  and  our  economy  is  in 
better  shape  than  some  of  those  coun- 
tries. But  we  have  gone  far  enough  that 
capital  formation  in  America  is  at  a  criti- 
cal low,  and  has  been  for  some  time. 

Now  if  we  are  to  cut  taxes,  and  thu.s 
encourage  production  and  new  employ- 
ment, we  must  bring  Uie  Federal  budget 
back  into  balance.  The  alternative  is  a 
violent  inflation,  which  will  undue  all 
the  efforts  of  government  and  private 
industry  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  aver- 
age citizen.  It  is  no  good  arguing  that 
people  expect  inflation,  adjust  for  it  in 
advance,  and  that  therefore  it  does  no 
harm.  We  all  know  it  doe.s  harm,  and 
those  on  social  security  and  other  pen- 
sions know  it  best  of  all. 

For  all  of  these  reason.s.  I  ain  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues,  thoughtful  and 
dedicated  men  all,  in  making  the  strong- 
est case  we  can  for  a  balanced  budget. 
We  recognize  tliat  minor  imbalances  will 
occur,  and  our  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  them;  but  it  would  also  commit 
the  Nation  to  a  sane  fiscal  course,  under 
which  a  restrained  monetary  and  tax 
policy  would  allow  our  unparalleled  de- 
velopment to  go  on,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  ttU  in-,  colk-.igues 
to  ioin  with  us  in  this  effort. 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  thLs 
time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr  Griffi.n  ■  i.^  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  he 
yields  back  his  time.  I  understund. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  Dine  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  time  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mifhigan 
has  been  yielded  bacl:. 


THE  SUPERSONIC 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
some  day  this  week  we  are  going  to  take 
up  an  amendment  to  the  aiiport  bill  per- 
taining to  the  Concorde,  or  the  super- 
sonic transport.  The  amendment  will 
attempt,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  pro- 
hibit the  French-British  supersonic 
transport  from  landing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  speak  every- 
day this  week  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  subject  discussed 
in  Congress,  since  I  have  been  here,  that 
i.s  more  completely  filled  with  mi.";leading 


statements  and  completely  erroneous 
statements  than  this  subject. 

There  are  four  histories  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  air- 
plane— American.  British.  French,  and 
Soviet.  All  four  histories  remain  im- 
finished. 

The  United  States,  which  in  1971 
abandoned  its  program  to  produce  proto- 
type supei-sonic  transport  aircraft  and 
engines,  nevertheless  continues  Govern- 
ment-funded exploration,  both  of  the 
environment  in  which  these  airplanes 
operate  and  also  of  higher  aerodynamic 
and  engine  cycle  efficiencies.  This  ex- 
ploration could  lead  to  second -genera- 
tion supersonic  transports  with  improved 
enviroimiental  qualities  and  o'pera.iing 
economics. 

In  November  1962,  Great  Britain  and 
F  ranee  merged  their  existing  programs  of 
supersonic  transport  aircraft  develop- 
ment into  a  joint  effort  which,  13  years 
and  $2.5  billion  later,  has  led  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Intercontinental  supersonic 
scheduled  passenger  services  by  produc- 
tion-line airplanes,  in  the  fleets  of  their 
respective  national  carriers.  In  the 
United  States,  the  magnitude  of  this 
achievement  and  its  lessons  for  us — not 
ju.--t  in  technology  but  in  overcoming  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  communi- 
cations barriers  to  the  success  of  large- 
.scale  inteinational  cooperation — have 
been  lost  on  our  political,  academic,  and 
communications  i^uddites. 

For  these  Luddites  of  our  time,  the 
sisiiiif.cance  of  the  recent  Soviet  inaugu- 
r.aion  of  scheduled  internal  supersonic 
long-haul  services,  using  production  air- 
craft, ha.s  also  been  lost.  If  a  totalitarian 
sy.stem,  -.vitli  virtually  absolute  power  of 
allocation  of  men  and  materials,  assigns 
those  resources  to  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude, there  must  be  some  reason  be- 
>ond  merely  the  desire  to  remain  com- 
petitive with  Western  technology.  A 
rending  of  the  Soviet  literature  indicates 
the  underlying  logic.  In  any  society,  the 
brains  and  energies  of  the  leaders  in 
various  fields  are  probably  its  single  most 
important  resource.  Distances  within  the 
USSR  are  vast,  and  journey  times  and 
fatigue — even  in  subsonic  jet  aircraft — 
over  many  vital  routes  are  reflected  in 
les.s  effective  utilization  of  that  resource. 
A  supersonic  transport  halves  the  jour- 
ney lime,  with  a  reduction  in  travel 
fatigue  which  may  prove  to  be  even  more 
significant  than  the  time  saved. 

The  emotional  and  politic;:!  contro- 
versy which  has  arisen  in  the  United 
State.s  over  the  decision  to  permit  Con- 
corde landings  on  a  trial  basis  has,  de- 
spite the  logic  and  clarity  of  Secretary 
Coleman's  decision,  almost  totally  ob- 
scured the  basic  facts  from  which  that 
decision  was  drawn.  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
further  repetition  of  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  facts,  psuedofacts,  science,  sci- 
ence fiction  and  outright  falsehoods,  the 
following  paragraphs  attempt  to  .sum- 
marize the  basic  issues. 

THE    MARKET 

In  conjunction  with  judicious  aircraft 
scheduling,  supersonic  air  travel  makes  a 
reality  of  the  1-day  business  trip  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  i  i  either 
direction — with  up  to  6  liours  busine<'s 


or  professional  working  time  at  destina- 
tion and  a  return  to  wherever  the  pas- 
senger had  breakfast  that  morning. 

In  terms  of  very  long  journeys — say, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Melbourne  or 
Melbourne  and  London — the  time  effec- 
tiveness of  supersonic  travel  would  be 
better  measured  in  terms  of  "recovery 
time,"  representing  a  saving  of  perhaps 
2  days  of  useful  work  otherwise  lost. 
For  the  Japanese,  who  depend  so  much 
on  long-distance  air  travel  by  senior  offi- 
cials and  management,  the  need  for  su- 
personic air  travel  will  ultimately  become 
compelling. 

In  Communist  and  non-Communist 
worlds  alike,  tlie  market  for  supersonic 
travel  is  with  the  leaders  in  all  fields,  the 
value  of  whose  time,  and  effectiveness  of 
whose  work,  will  justify  fare  differentials 
enough  in  excess  of  carrier  operating 
costs  to  provide  an  adequate  return  on 
investment. 

Similarly,  the  utilization  of  some  addi- 
tional fossil  fuel  for  supersonic  flight 
over  the  requirements  for  a  subsonic 
journey  along  the  same  routes  is  more 
than  justified  by  the  same  time-effective- 
ness rationale.  Until  those  truly  major 
consumers  of  the  world's  petroletun  re- 
sources, who  can  do  so,  shift  to  alternate 
energy  sources,  aviation  should  not  be 
asked  to  reduce  its  relatively  small  de- 
mand and  forfeit  the  expansion  of  the 
vital  communications  services  which  it 
provides  throughout  the  world. 

THE     some     BOOM 

Aircraft  in  supersonic  flight  generate 
shock  waves  rather  like  the  bow  and 
stem  waves  of  a  ship.  This  energy  crea- 
ates  an  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure 
on  tlie  Earth's  surface  which  foUows  the 
aircraft,  much  as  the  wake  follows  the 
ship.  The  intensity  of  this  over-pres- 
sure— ^lieard,  or  not  heard,  as  a  sonic 
boom — will  vary  with  altitude,  hence  dis- 
tance; air  temperature,  hence  density; 
and  the  design  configuration  of  aircraft 
and  engines,  which  determine  the  amount 
of  energy  generated  at  the  sources.  This 
means  that  advanced  aerodynamic  and 
propulsion  research  can  lead  to  negligible 
over-pressures  at  supersonic  speed  and. 
hence,  no  detectable  "boom."  It  further 
means  that  vast  areas  of  the  globe  are 
at  this  time  suitable  for  scheduled  super- 
sonic operations  without  subjecting  pop- 
ulations below  to  the  annoyance  of  vf-A 
or  imagined  .sonic  booms. 

AIRPORT      \ND     ^OMMUNr:^      NOI.St. 

The  SST  flies  subionically  within  sev- 
er-il  hundred  miles  of  the  airport.  Con- 
sequently, the  boom  is  not  an  airport 
noise  problem.  At  the  airport,  the  issue 
Ls  one  of  engine  noise  levels  on  takeoff 
and  landing.  The  Anglo-French  super- 
sonic transport,  the  Concorde,  meets  the 
international  noise  standards  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  aircraft  and  engine  design 
were  committed  to  production.  Thus,  by 
agreement  and  precedent,  the  aircraft 
-should  be  permitted  to  operate  in  the 
airspace  and  into  the  airports  of  the 
countries  signatoiy  to  those  agreements. 
Major  commercial  airports  throughout 
the  world  are.  In  the  majority,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  national  govern- 
ments of  their  respective  countries.  Tliis 
i'-  U'lt  so  in  the  United  States,  where  onlv 
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two  major  commercial  alxporta.  DuUes 
and  WashingtoBi  Naticmal,  are  owned  and 
(H)erated  by  the  Federal  Govcmment.  Of 
these  two.  for  technical  reasons,  Ccm- 
corde  can  operate  only  from  Dulles.  The 
remainder  of  the  Nation's  major  airports 
are  entities  of  Btate,  city,  or  county  gov- 
ernment or  of  Btate  or  bi>8tate  authori- 
ties." It  is  an  understatement  to  si^  that 
each  marches  to  a  different  political 
drummer. 

Federal  money  goes  to  construction  and 
operation  ot  air  navigation  facilities  and 
grrants  for  airport  lm];Ht)V«nent,  but  Fed- 
eral liability  also  goes  to  the  conse- 
quences of  aircraft  operations.  Clearly 
this  means  saJTe^.  but  does  it  include 
Federal  "preonption"  of  the  du^  to  pro- 
tect the  airport  and  community  from  en- 
vironmentej  damage  from  aircraft  oper- 
ations and  the  liability  therefor? 

The  Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1969  Imposed  <m  the  Federal  Aviati<»i 
Administration  the  duty  of  prq^iaring  an 
environmental  impact  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  the  requests  by  Air  Vraxux  and 
British  Airways  to  amend  their  aerat- 
ing permits  to  include  Concorde  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  air  space  and 
airports:  specifically  Dulles  and  John  H. 
Kennedy.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  state- 
ment, and  subsequent  pubUc  hearings, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
ruled  that  these  operations  are  accepta- 
ble for  a  test  period  of  16  months  from 
the  date  of  the  first  scheduled  Concorde 
flight  to  the  United  States  by  either 
carrier. 

It  has  long  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  reduction  of  subjective  human 
reactions  to  finite  standards  of  measure- 
ment has  frustrated  the  scientific  and 
enriched  the  legal  professions.  The  noise 
of  aircraft  operations  near,  altmgside  or 
over  a  community  is  measured  by  the 
family  of  decibels — not  the  reactions  of 
famiUes  with  awakened  bidt)ies,  inter- 
rupted conversations  or  imheard  tele- 
vision dialog.  Further,  the  latter  reac- 
tions are  rarely  tempered  by  the  families' 
or  communities'  economic  dependence 
on  the  airport  or  the  fact  that  the 
houses  may  have  been  buUt  long  after 
the  beginning  of  jet  aircraft  (^lerations 
at  that  airport. 

The  issue  of  preemption  now  passes 
to  lawmakers  in  the  Congress  and  those 
state  legislatures  seeking  to  block  super- 
sonic operations,  to  federal  and  State 
courts  responding  to  suits,  and  to  those 
fringes  of  the  public  who  seek  to  impose 
their  wills  with  automobile  and  baby 
carriage  brigades. 

RADIATION  AND  OZONE 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  reduction 
from  the  absurd  claims  of  atmospheric 
damage  to  supersonic  transport  opera- 
tions has  been  provided  by  P.  G.  Clark 
and  Arthur  Gibson  in  a  recent  book  on 
Concorde  which  is  worth  quoting  here  at 
some  length : 

It  is.  however,  wortb  mentioning  two  high- 
altitude  environmental  factors,  cosmic  radi- 
ation and  ozone,  which  have  sometimes 
been  thought  to  present  a  potential  health 
hazard.  There  are  two  types  of  cosmic  radia- 
tion, galactic  and  solar.  The  infinitesimal 
amount  of  galactic  radiation  absorbed  by  su- 
personic passengers  flying  at  higher  altitudes 
is,  because  of  the  fa.ster  flight,  actually  less 


than  tbat  absorbed  by  subsonic  passengers 
flytog  tbe  suns  route. 

Solar  radiation  is  associated  with  solar 
flare,  which  occurs  over  a  veU-establlsbed 
cyde.  Nevertlielese.  a  rwUatton  warning 
meter  Is  Installed  on  the  flight  deck,  and, 
wben  this  gives  warning  of  a  sudden  Increase 
in  radiation  Intensity,  the  aircraft  wlU  de- 
aoaaA  to  a  lower  altitude  and  continue  its 
Journey  subaonlcaUy.  Becords  show  that  this 
would  have  been  necessary  only  five  times  in 
the  last  39  years  .  .  . 

Opponents  of  SSTs  aUege  that  the  ni- 
trous oxides  in  the  engine  exhausts  will  par- 
tlaUy  erode  the  oeone  layer,  allowing  a  higher 
Intensity  of  ultra-violet  radiation  to  pene- 
trate to  the  earth's  surface  and  so  cause 
an  Increased  incidence  of  skin  cancer. 

The  most  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search into  the  possible  effects  of  strato- 
^herlc  pollution  by  aircraft  is  the  CU- 
matfc  Impact  Assessment  Program  (CIAP) 
mounted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  involved  a  number  of 
other  government  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
countries  and  drew  on  the  talents  of  1,000 
Investigators  in  many  American  and  foreign 
universities.  In  the  report  of  the  CIAP  find- 
ings, one  of  the  principal  conclusions  was 
that  operations  of  present-day  supersonic 
airliners  and  those  currently  scheduled  to 
enter  service  would  cause  climatic  effects 
which  are  much  smaller  than  those  mlnl- 
maUy  detectable.  This  mlnlmtim  detectable 
change  in  global  mean  ozcme  was  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  be 
0.5  per  cent,  and  100  OonccHrdes  each  oper- 
ating in  the  stratosphere  for  up  to  foiir  and 
a  half  hours  every  day  would  have  less  than 
this  effect.  To  set  this  mlnlmnm  detectable 
change  In  perspective,  the  report  pointed  out 
that  the  natural  fluctuation  over  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Is  26  per  cent  and  that  therfe  is  a 
natiual  variation  of  as  much  as  30  per  cent 
between  Texas  and  Minnesota. 

At  a  press  conference  to  introduce  the 
report,  the  director  of  the  CIAP  study  proj- 
ect. Dr.  Alan  Orobecker,  described  the  SST  as 
"merely  a  pimple"  on  the  overall  environ- 
mental problem  compared  with  other  sources 
of  pollution.  When  asked  to  relate  the  0.5 
per  cent  reduction  in  ozone  to  skin  cancer. 
Dr.  Orobecker  said  that  this  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  45  minutes  on  the  beach. 

THE   FtrrURE 

The  growth  of  supersonic  air  travel 
will  clearly  result  more  from  a  "try  it — 
you'll  like  it"  form  of  persuasion  than 
from  the  rhetoric  of  time  saved  and  fa- 
tigue lessened.  Direct  experience  in  su- 
personic proving  and  demonstration 
fiights  has  already  convinced  thousands 
of  potential  travelers.  To  these  thousands 
now  are  being  added  thousands  of  fare- 
paying  passengers  on  scheduled  super- 
sonic service  to  South  America  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Very  significant  acceleration  in  pas- 
senger growth  can  be  achieved  by  aggres- 
sive introduction  and  marketing  of  su- 
personic services  over  present  and  alter- 
native routes.  Lethargy  and  myopia  are 
not  unknown  to  mature  industries,  and 
the  ail-lines  are  now  older  than,  for  ex- 
ample, computers  and  nuclear  power. 
The  same  afflictions  can  kinder  the  ef- 
fective support  of  the  sponsoring  govern- 
ments, without  whose  unflagging  diplo- 
matic and  economic  effort,  route  authori- 
zations and  operating  rights  cannot  be 
secured. 

How'  seriously  are  alternative  North 
American  gateways  being  sought  to  avoid 
the  intransigence  of  New  York  City  and 
Boston?  What  alternative  routings  and 


passenger  collection  and  distribution 
patterns  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  bdng  developed  as  regioaally  attrac- 
tive sfdutiohs  to  i^esent  overflight  and 
landing  ri^t  problems? 

Perhaps  more  of  the  energies  and 
resources  presently  devoted  to  the  tech- 
nology of  supersonic  transport  introduc- 
tion must  now  be  applied  to  its  accept- 
ance and  marketing. 

Given  imagination  and  a  sustained  ef- 
fort, the  ultimate  success  of  supersonic 
passenger  travel  is  assured.  The  next  re- 
quirement is  for  a  second-generation 
supersonic  transport  with  greater  pay- 
load/range  and  higher  fuel  efficiency. 
For  such  an  aircraft  to  b^^me  a  reality, 
there  must  be  continued  research  and 
development  in  supersonic  aerodynamics 
and  advanced  engine  cycles.  The  latter  is 
particularly  Important  if  improved 
standards  of  environmental  quality  are 
to  be  met  and  maintained. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sources involved,  It  is  dotU>tful  that  these 
programs — not  only  of  research  and  de- 
velopment but  of  actual  production — will 
be  possible  without  expanded  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  the  option  of  deciding 
whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  such 
programs.  We  do  have  the  option  of  par- 
ticipating or  of  watching  the  rest  of  the 
technologically  advanced  world — ^Britain, 
France.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union — carry  on  without  us. 

We  will  probably  also  be  watching  the 
end  of  United  States  d(»ninance  of  the 
world's  jet  transport  fleet  Even  casual 
observation  of  the  tempo  of  negotiations 
abroad  by  United  States  aircraft  and 
engine  manufacturers,  and  of  the  design 
and  production  agreements  already  in 
force,  gives  clear  indication  that  no  ma- 
jor future  transport  aircraft/engine  pro- 
gram is  possilde  without  significant  over- 
seas involvement — ^not  as  subcontitu:tors 
but  as  partners. 

The  history  of  aviation  and  aerospace 
development  at  national  levels  gives  re- 
peated proof  that  its  techncdogy  cannot 
lie  limited  in  scope  whenever  a  need  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  Such  is  the 
case  of  the  supersonic  transport  Where 
its  technology  goes,  it  will  take  along  its 
own  market  and,  with  it,  the  U.S.  mar- 
kets— supersonic  and  subsonic  alike. 

Mr.  President  I  should  like  to  give 
credit  to  Mr.  Secor  D.  Browne  for  hav- 
ing done  the  research  on  this  paper. 

Tomorrow  morning,  at  the  proper  time. 
I  will  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  harm 
done  to  the  so-called  ozone  layer  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  I  hope 
Congress  roundly  defeats  any  effort  to 
stop  the  Concorde  from  coming  into  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  pay  attention 
to  the  contents  of  that  speech. 

We  appear  vhoUy  ridiculous  in  the  ac- 
tions that  have  been  taken  so  far,  such 
as  the  action  by  the  Port  Authority  at 
Kennedy  in  denjlng  the  landing  of  the 
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Concorde.  It  Is  like  King  Canute  com- 
manding the  waves  to  stand  still. 

We  are  going  to  go  on  with  advance- 
ment in  airframe  and  engines  and  travel. 
We  appear  to  be  backward  looking  ig- 
noramuses, rather  than  the  leading  na- 
tion in  the  world  in  aerodynamics. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  get  over  this 
blind  hjsteria  that  is  now  infecting  our 
country  in  an  attempt  to  bar  the  Con- 
corde. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  my  leader  in  the  committee. 

Having  had  a  grandfather  who  was  a 
mule  driver  out  in  the  old  West,  I  often 
wonder  what  old  Mike  thought  when  he 
heard  the  first  train  coming  down  the 
track.  If  my  grandfather  Mike  was  like 
a  lot  of  Members  of  this  body,  we  never 
would  have  heard  the  train  whistle,  we 
never  would  have  heard  the  automobile, 
we  never  would  have  heard  the  airplane. 

Many  people  in  this  body  want  to  go 
back  to  something.  They  criticize  a  con- 
servative like  myself  for  wanting  to  go 
back.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  any- 
thing but  the  good  memories  of  yester- 
day and  the  great  promises  of  tomorro".v 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  and  ask  that 
they  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendments  will  be  received  and  priiited 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
amendments  have  to  do  with  the  bill  that 
is  presently  before  the  Senate,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1976.  One  would  strike  out  the  require- 
ment of  affiliation  with  a  poUtical  party 
as  a  criterion  for  the  affirmative  vote  in 
the  PEC.  The  other  would  change  the 
eligibility  of  those  who  may  draw  Fed- 
eral fimding  under  the  act. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  experience 
already  indicates  that  it  is  too  easy  to 
qualify  for  ftmding  and  that  one-issue 
candidates  can  pop  out  of  the  woodwork 
and  take  a  great  deal  of  Federal  money 
to  carry  on  what  could  not  be  considered 
as  serious  campaigns,  since  they  simply 
are  there  on  one  issue  or  a  very  limited 
background.  I  thlr.if  that  thwart.s  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  I  am  for  Federal 
funding,  but  I  think  've  must  keei>  it 
within  limits. 


IS  THLS  ANY  WAY  TO  SE1    tJ.AFE  I Y 
STANDARDS.' 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  inorganic 
arsenic  is  a  byproduct  of  mining  and 
smelting  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other 
metals  vital  to  Utahs  economy.  The 
State  produces  15  percent  of  the  U.S. 
annual  copper  supply.  Production  in  1974 
was  valued  at  more  than  $350,000,000. 
The  leading  producer,  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp..  is  Utah's  largest  industrial 
employer,  .\rsenic  trioxide  dust  recovered 
trom  metallurgical  operations  i.s  uired  in 
a  variety  of  pesticides,  herbicides  and 
fungicides. 

Arsenic  Ls  alMJ  a  well  known  liealtii 
lu>.::>-rd.  primarilv  tu  indu.strial  ;ind  uKn- 


cultural  workers.  Its  toxic  effects  have 
been  known  for  centuries  and  the  ob- 
ject of  Federal  regulation  for  the  past 
several  years.  Recently,  studies  Indicated 
that  arsenic  is  also  a  potent  carcinogen; 
it  is  linked  to  respiratory  and  various 
other  forms  of  cancer.  These  reports  led 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  to  recommend  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration to  propose,  in  January  1975,  a 
rigorous  new  standard  to  reduce  further 
occupational  exposure  to  various  arsenic 
compounds. 

Clearly,  the  stakes  in  this  rulemaking 
proceeding  are  high  for  all  concerned. 
Whatever  standard  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  decides  to  issue  must  be  based  on 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  facts 
Hnd  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  law.  Recently,  I  re- 
ceived evidence  that  gives  me  serious 
doubts  that  this  is  being  done.  Let  me 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  question  the 
need  for  an  arsenic  standard  nor 
OSHA's  assessment  of  the  scientific  jus- 
tification for  a  particular  exposure 
level.  These  questions  should  be  amen- 
able to  objective  evaluation  and  reso- 
lution. What  alarms  me  Is  the  manner 
m  which  the  agency  Is  attempting  to 
comply  with  Executive  Order  11821, 
issued  by  President  Ford  in  November 
1974,  2  months  before  OSHA  published 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on 
morganic  arsenic.  The  order  requires 
that- 
Major  proposals  for  legislation  and  for  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  or  rules  by  any 
Executive  branch  agency  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  which  certifies  that 
•he  Inflatlonarj-  Impact  of  the  proposal  hxs 
;>eca  evaluated. 

Such  "evaluation  ■  ii.  to  include  an 
analysis  of  all  the  principal  costs,  risks, 
and  inf!ationar>'  effects  as  compared 
with  the  benefits  of  the  action  and  al- 
ternatives. 

Last  December,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent,  Gordon  S.  Bli-d.  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  Canyonlands  21st  Centurj- 
Corp..  a  producer  of  refined  metallic 
arsenic.  Mr.  Bird  explained  that  his 
company  had  been  requested  by  Arthur 
Yoimg  Co.,  imder  contract  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  to  supply  data  on 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed arsenic  standard.  Canyonlands 
was  formally  advised  that  they  had  1:? 
days  to  respond  and  that  any  informa- 
tion they  volunteered  would  remain  the 
sole  property  of  tiie  conti'actor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  addendum  to  the  con- 
tract signed  with  the  Labor  Department. 
Infoi-mally.  Arthur  Young  Co.  told  Mr. 
Bird  that  the  proposed  standard  would 
be  issued  once  the  inflationary  impart 
■statement  was  completed. 

To  say  the  least,  Mr.  Bird  was  dis- 
turbed by  these  circumstances.  He  felt 
thai  it  was  "extremely  dlfflcidt  to  evul- 
uate  the  tnie  direct  and  indirect  Impact 
on  our  economic  system  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time."  Ex-en  If  Arthur  Yoimg 
obtained  adequate  data  to  make  such  a 
.iudgment,  Mr.  Bird  was  apprehensive 
that  the  information  might  not  reach 
tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  or  effect  his  de- 
cision. 

On  DfitiubtT  1    19T.i.  I  v.:ote  'o  U^.e 


Secretary  to  inquire  about  the  use  of  pri- 
vate contractors  to  conduct  inflationary 
impact  studies,  tlie  terms  of  the  contract 
with  the  Arthur  Young  Co.,  and  the  au- 
thority for  imposing  such  a  short  dead- 
Une  on  responses. 

Finally,  on  February  24,  1976.  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Morton  Com.  He  claimed  that 
OSHA  does  not  have  sufficient  staff  to 
gather  data  for  analysis  of  the  economic 
impact  of  its  regulations.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  companies  are  less  willing 
to  cooperate  with  Government  agencies 
t>han  with  private  contractors  who  are 
not  covered  by  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Finally,  he  said  that  the  agency 
requested  the  contractor  to  submit  ite 
report  by  December  12,  1975,  in  order  to 
avoid  fiurther  delay  in  promtilgating  the 
standard  for  Inorganic  arsenic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thl«  correspondence,  includ- 
mg  Mr.  Bird's  letter  to  me,  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Dunlop,  and  Mr.  Corn's  re- 
sponse, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can-toklands  aisT  Centust  Corp., 
Blanding,  Utali,  Decemher  4,  I'JTS 
Senator  Frank  Moss, 
Federal  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

DzAB  SxNATos  Moss :  Canvonlands  21st 
Century  Corporation,  Blanding,  Utah  as  you 
wUI  recall,  Ls  a  manufacturer  of  high  purity 
iiietalllc  arsenic. 

We  hare  been  recently  requested  by  the 
Arthur  Young  Company,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.,  operating  under 
contract  J-9-F-5-0134  to  OSHA.  to  supply 
data  pertinent  to  the  economic  yinflatlonarr 
impact  of  OSHA's  proposed  standard  fbr  In- 
organic arsenic,  in  accordance  with  Execu- 
tive Order  11821.  An  addendum  to  contract 
J-&-F-5-0134  insures  that  the  Information 
obtadned  from  Industry  remains  confidential 
and  the  sole  property  of  the  contractor. 

The  Arthur  young  Company  must  supply 
a  preliminary  Impact  study  to  OSHA  by 
December  8.  1975  with  a  final  report  by- 
December  12,  1975.  All  companies  involved 
in  providing  data  for  this  "Impact  study" 
had  12  days  or  less  to  comply.  The  preUmi- 
nary  and  final  reports  are  to  be  directed  to 
Orover  Wrenn.  Acting  Director.  Department 
<jf  Health  and  Safety  Standards  and  further 
:o  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mort  Corn 
mid  finally  to  Secretary  of  Labor.  John  Duu- 
!^p.  for  review. 

It  has  been  su^;ges:t^  to  us  by  people  In- 
volved with  the  Arthur  Toung  Company  thPt 
uie  proposed  standard  will  be  incorpo»a'.e<l 

The  poter.iial  liup4w.t  of  thia  proposed 
^'njidard  Is  enormous — so  much  so  that  It  is 
e.xtrcmp;>  difflcult  te  evaluate  the  true  direct 
rti'.d  hidlrect  Impact  on  our  eronoiulr  v. .-letn 
in  such  a  .short  period  of  time. 

In  a  luit  shell:  the  prupo«>ed  siMndhrd  will 
:'>n.e  ASARCO  to  clote  U.->  copper  ore  and 
custom  .smelter  operation  in  Tacoina,  Wash- 
ington, their  East  Helena  lead  smelter  and 
their  El  Paso  lend  and  copper  smelter  Tti 
addition  this  would  cause  the  loss  of  the 
only  domestic  producer  of  ba.stc  arsenic  (as 
arsenic  trioxide  and  metaUlc  arsenic)  forvtn,' 
U-S.  users  to  a  total  reliance  on  foreign  im- 
port (including  a  monopolistic  position  for 
Sweden  as  the  world's  only  supplier  of  metal- 
lic arsenic — needless  to  say  U.8./8wedish  re- 
latlooa  over  the  pa&t  decade  leave  much  tu 
lie  desired). 

The  fallout  from  this  action  will  afleti 
.Ul  siueltlng  aud  mining  operations  Includ- 
iii>;  Kei.iifcu' ts.  .^luicoi'da  s  iirului;  pliui'..  for 
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Tooele  (even  tliougb  tlie  ore  vUl  be  smelted 
out  of  state)  and  NonuulM  ittana  for  •  new 
c<9per  mine  and  smelting  opostlaii  ta  laSal 
VaUey,  San  Juan  County.  Tlilnk  of  tlie  real 
impact.  This  action  could  in  eflect  doee  the 
U.S.  copper,  lead  and  zinc  Industries.  As  you 
know,  the  VS.  la  a  net  Importer  of  many 
basic  metals,  but  are  we  to  beo(xne  totally 
controUed  by  foreign  In^MrtsT  Surely  the 
charter  of  OSHA  and  EPA  was  not  Intended 
to  cripple  U.S.  Industry? 

Our  position  related  to  the  giants  of  the 
Industry  Is  small,  but  the  Impact  will  affect 
VIS.  We  wlU  be  able  to  meet  the  standards 
technlcaUy  (we  deal  in  kilos  not  thousands 
of  tons)  but  who  will  pay  the  price — not  o\ir 
customers — ^nor  local  *^"*'<"g  interests  nor 
even  the  federal  government.  We  will  have  to 
pay  the  cost  oat  of  profit  which  is  as  It 
sboiUd  be.  However,  If  ASABCO,  the  only  UjS. 
supplier  of  metallic  arsenic,  our  supplier,  is 
forced  to  shut  down  operations  in  Taooma 
and  we  are  forced  to  buy  from  the  only  for- 
eign source  at  Inflated  prices,  our  margin 
of  profit  wUl  be  reduced  to  the  point  where 
we  wUl  not  be  able  to  make  these  changes, 
and  we  are  out  at  business. 

CanyloiUands  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  past  two  years.  We  are  the  leading 
supplier  of  high  purity  arsenic  to  the  VS.  in- 
dustry (U.S.  Is  presently  96%  of  the  world 
market) .  We  now  supply  high  purity  galUum 
as  weU.  We  are  presently  expanding  our 
Blanding  operation  by  another  5,000  sq  ft 
with  a  new  plant  for  processing  waste  by- 
products. Present  employment  Is  approxi- 
mately 60,  with  an  additional  26  to  be  em- 
ployed this  next  year.  Present  Blanding  pay- 
roU  Is  $500,000  and  Is  expected  to  grow  to 
$700,000 — value  to  the  area  Is  at  least  $2,100,- 

000  per  year.  We  have  recently  acquired  100 
acres  In  Tooele  from  Bill  Klbbe  and  are  con- 
tracting to  construct  20,000  sq  ft  of  manu- 
facturing facility  there  with  anticipated  em- 
ployment of  60  to  100  employees  by  year  end 
76.  We  are  concerned  with  the  pr(q>osed 
standard  and  Its  Indirect  effect  on  the  na- 
tional and  local  economy. 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  problems  are 
enormous.  The  impact?  Stuely  difflcult  to 
evfiiuate  effectively  In  12  days.  We  feel  our 
economic  life  Is  at  stake. 

My  suggestions:  please  become  Involved. 
Contact  Arthur  Toung  Company  and  obtain 
ini'ormatlon  on  companies  submitting  date 
(U  they  wlU  release  It) .  Talk  to  the  corpora- 
tion Involved  and  gain  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ions and  most  importantly.  Insure  that  the 
true  direct  and  indirect  economic  Impact  of 
this  study  reaches  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  that  inteUigent  action  prevails. 

Attached  are  some  comments  we  presented 
to  the  Arthur  Young  Company.  Please  note 
the  potential  affect  on  "coaZ"  and  the  U.S. 
position  In  the  electronic  calculator  and  digi- 
tal watch  business. 

Very  truly  yours. 

O.  S.  Bno,  Jr.. 

President. 

Hon.  John  Dukl.of. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 

Washingt<m,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  SEcaETAKY:  Forwarded  herewith 
Is  correspondence  which  I  received  recently 
from  the  president  of  Canyonlsmds  2l6t 
Century  Corporation,  a  Utah  company. 
which  relates  to  proposed  standard  setting 
by  OSHA  on  inorganic  arsenic.  Will  you  see 
that  it  reaches  the  appropriate  official  within 
the  Department  of  Labor?  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  reply  directly  to  my  constituent  as 

1  have  already  done  this.  But,  I  would  ap- 
preciate being  kept  informed  of  the  progress 
In  setting  a  standard  In  Inorganic  arsenic. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this  matter 
which  do  cause  me  concern: 

( 1 )  The  propriety  and  expense  involved  In 
UBing  a  private  contractor  to  gather  such 
information; 


(2)  The  Information  contained  In  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  the  correqxmdenee  which 
sagrs  Out  the  Inlormatlou  gathered  by  the 
private  contractor  "becomes  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  the  contractor":  I  find  this  some- 
what hard  to  believe  since  obviously  the 
Information  on  the  economic/Inflationary 
impact  of  the  proposed  standard  Is  being 
gaUiered  at  government  expense.  I  can  i^- 
praelate  that  some  of  the  data  gathered  may 
contain  trade  secrets  or  other  Information 
which  is  legitimately  privUeged  and  the  need 
therefore  that  some  of  the  data  remain  con- 
fidential. But  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Information  must  become  the  "sole  property" 
of  a  private  contractor  to  achieve  this  end. 

(3)  The  12-day  time  limit  on  responses 
to  the  questionnaire:  Was  this  time  limit  set 
by  the  private  contractor  or  Is  It  controUed 
by  a  published  notice  in  the  Federal  Eteg- 
Ister?  In  general.  It  appears  to  me  that  12 
days  is  too  short  a  deadline  and  tends  to 
encourage  superficial  responses  and  over  re- 
action. What  procedures  and  safeguards  does 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  to  ensure  that 
private  contractors  are  setting  proper  dead- 
lines for  responses? 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  these 
matters  which  I  have  raised  and  a  copy  of 
the  report  prepared  by  these  private  con- 
tractors. Thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
attention  to  my  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

Frakk  E.  Moss, 

VS.  Senator. 

OCCUPATIONAI.  SAITBTY  AND  HEALTH 

AOMINIBT8ATION, 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  20, 197$. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  This  is  In  respofise  to 
your  letter  of  December  19,  1975,  to  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  John  Dunlop,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  O.  S.  Bird.  Jr.,  concerning  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration's 
(OSHA)  proposed  standard  for  inorgaiUc 
arsenic  and  the  study  of  the  inflationary 
Impact  v^ilcb  might  result. 

You  indicated  three  aspects  of  concern 
with  the  study:  (1)  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pense Invcflved  m  using  a  private  contrac- 
tor; (2)  that  Individual  responses  frcMn  firms 
become  "sole  property"  of  the  contractor; 
and  (3)  the  short  deadline  on  Information 
c<dlection. 

Our  Initial  analysis  of  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  regulation  left  several 
unreserved  questions,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  on  downstream  users.  The 
contracted  study  effort  In  question  was  in- 
tended to  supplement  Information  already 
available,  rather  than  to  conduct  a  full  eco- 
nomic study.  OSHA  does  not  have  the  staff 
resources  to  gather  such  supplemental  data 
without  contractor  supix>rt. 

Therefore,  a  contractor  was  used  to  aug- 
ment OSHA  resoiu'ces  and  also  to  overcome 
reluctance  of  Industry  to  supply  Information 
which  was  considered  by  them  to  be  sensitive. 
When  the  individual  company  data  is  re- 
tained as  "sole  property"  of  the  contractor, 
the  company  has  assurance  that  proprietary 
Information  and  other  sensitive  data  will 
not  be  subject  to  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Inquiries  by  their  competition  and  by 
the  public.  Thus,  such  companies  are  willing 
to  participate  In  the  study  more  fully. 

The  deadline  was  established  by  the  con- 
tractor with  the  knowledge  of  OSHA.  We 
recognize  there  may  be  some  trade-off  as- 
sociated with  this  short  deadline.  However, 
the  time  frame  was  set  in  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  continued  delay  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  standard  for  Inorganic  ar- 
senic, which  has  been  awaiting  completion 
of  the  Inflationary  impact  statement. 

In  the  case  of  any  study  contracted  for  by 


OSHA.  the  contractor  must  keep  OBHA  In- 
formed of  its  work  plans,  inrjmiing  question- 
naires to  be  mailed  and  deadlines  for  re- 
sponses. 

We  anticipate  completion  of  that  state- 
ment shortly  and  when  It  Is  completed,  we 
wm  forward  a  copy  to  you.  Prior  to  publi- 
catl<»i  <^  a  final  standard  for  occupational 
exposure  to  arsenic,  opportunity  will  be  pro- 
vided for  public  review  and  comment  on  the 
inflationary  Impact  statement. 

Yo\a  Interest  in  occupational  safety  and 
health  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

MoaroN  CoKN, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary's  reply  confirms  my  marst 
misgivings  and  gives  me  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  OSHA's  practices  are  not 
unique  to  the  arsenic  case,  nor  even 
unusual.  Indeed,  his  candid  explanation 
leads  me  to  wonder  whether  other  regu- 
latory agencies  are  using  the  same  de- 
vices to  prepare  inflationary  impact 
statements  or.  for  that  matter,  to  com- 
ply with  statutory  mandates.  Surely, 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  in- 
tended these  practices  and  their  conse- 
quences: 

(1)  ciRC'u mventing  the  fkeedom  of  in- 

FOUCATIOK    ACT 

Dr.  Com  justifies  the  "sole  property '' 
clause  in  the  contract  with  Arthur 
Young  Co.,  by  saying  that  it  gave  re- 
spondent companies  "assurance  that 
proprietary  information  and  other  sen- 
sitive data  will  not  be  si^ect  to  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  inquiries  by 
their  competition  and  by  the  public." 
This  statement  is  misleading  cm  its  face 
and  alarming  in  its  in^cations.  OSHA 
has  adequate  authority  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  sensitive  data  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  by  private 
businesses.  The. Freedom  of  Information 
Act  itself  exempts  from  disclosure  "trade 
secrets  and  ccanmercial  or  flna»u>kii  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidentlaL"  Furtbermore, 
section  1905  of  the  Criminal  Code,  title 
18,  prohibits  disclosure  by  Oovemment 
officials  of  "trade  secrets,  processes,  op- 
erations, style  of  work,  or  apparatus,  or 
to  the  identity,  confidential  statistical 
data,  amount  or  source  of  any  income, 
profits,  losses,  or  expenditures  of  any 
person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association."  These  laws  and  good  faith 
should  be  sufficient  assurances  to  pri- 
vate companies  that  Government  offi- 
cials wall  act  responsibly.  Any  number  of 
other  agencies  manage  to  keep  survey 
data  in  strict  confidence. 

The  fact  that  OSHA  had  no  need  to 
resort  to  the  "sole  property"  device  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  confidentiality  of 
the  information  in  questioon  suggests 
that  there  was  another  motive.  Perhaps 
the  agency  wanted  to  discourage  public 
scrutiny  and  htigation  under  the  Fiee- 
dom  of  Information  Act,  or  simply  to 
evade  its  i-esponsibility  for  safeguarding 
confidential  information  it  uses.  In 
either  case,  the  strategem  amounts  to  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
law.  No  less  disturbing  is  the  possibiUty 
that  OSHA  officials  believed  that  they 
could  not  obtain  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion of  companies  in  any  other  way. 
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The  Executive  order  requires  agencies 
to  consider  evideme  oi  the  ect)nomic  con- 
sequences of  ruleuiakiug.  In  this  case. 
5;o'.\ever.  it  appears  that  ilie  coutractor 
io  to  analyze,  sunmmri/e,  and  retain  ^ole 
control  of  the  conuneicial  and  fir\anciiil 
data  collected.  Agency  offlciahs  have  de- 
liberately deprived  themselves  of  e%'en 
the  factual  ba.'^i.s  needed  to  eviihiate  the 
inf^atlonan.  impact  study  prepared  by 
Arthur  Young  tor.  ii  they  had  access  to 
the  firm's  docunienuition.  conP.deutiahty 
would  be  breaciied.  This  is  an  intok  i  able 
delegation  to  a  private  party  of  an  in- 
herent govemir.ent  responsibility  The 
result  is  to  compromise  the  e\-identiarj- 
record  in  this  proceeding  and  possibly  to 
engender  litigation  on  the  final  standard. 

I  .should  point  out.  In  this  connection, 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  says  that 
the  Etepartment  used  a  contractor  to  pro- 
vide "supplementarj-  information"  rather 
than  to  "conduct  a  full  economic  sfudjv' 
This  qualification  does  not  square  ver5- 
well  with  his  claim  of  OSHA's  inadeqiuite 
resources  and  inability  to  gather  the  nec- 
essary economic  data.  It  suggest.s  once 
again  that  there  v.as  no  need  for  the 
agency  to  write  a  ".sole  property"  provi- 
sion into  the  .\rth^jr  Younc  contract 

IJ       -iPBCtf!  »nN(      ON     UTI-R'-    f;i  ■%  F  •!  N  w  ?  N  T 
ACTION 

In  h's  leite.-  Mr.  Bird  referred  to  a  sug- 
gestion "by  people  involved  with  the  Ar- 
thur Yoimg  Co.  that  the  propo.^ed  stand- 
ard win  be  incorporated.  "  I  inquired  fur- 
ther. It  apiwars  that  in  the  course  of 
their  dealings  with  the  contractor,  Can- 
yonlands  21st  Centurj'  Corp.  was  visited 
by  a  person  who  described  himself  a.s  a 
consultant  to  Arthur  Young  and  former 
ofBcial  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  He  advl«,ed  Mr. 
Bird  that  the  Secretao*  of  Labor  would 
issue  the  proposed  standard — in  effect, 
regardless  of  the  Hndinjs  on  !i.<  inf.ation- 
ary  impact. 

Had  the  consultant  been  a:;  OSHA  em- 
ployee at  the  time.  I  trust  that  this  kind 
of  speculation  on  pending  action  in  an 
official  rulemaking  pioceedins  while  the 
record  was  open  to  public  comment 
would  not  have  been  condoned  by  the 
Department.  Control  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Governments  contract  agent-;, 
though,  seems  to  be  more  pe:-m:ssive. 
Apart  from  its  clear  Impropriety,  this 
kind  of  conduct  makes  regith'tois"  ob- 
.iectivity  suspect:  and  to^'ether  \^ith  the 
12-day  deadline  for  businesses  to  respond 
to  the  suney,  the  episode  raises  serious 
questior.s  about  the  validity  of  the  inf!a- 
tior.ary  impact  study.  Not  only  were  re- 
.spondents  forced  to  be  superficial  in  their 
responses,  they  also  had  reason  to  panic 
This  does  not  strike  me  as  a  reasoniiblo 
'trBdeofT,  •  to  u.se  Dr.  Corn's  phrase 

'+     d:s<r<.:.itinc.  '.•.VFKNMrNr  KtcimKN 

Mr.  Bird  was  told  by  tlie  OSHA  con- 
tractor that  Canyonlands  and  other 
companies  had  only  12  davs  or  less  in 
which  to  prepare  their  comments  and 
documentation  because  the  contractor 
was  under  a  very  tight  deadline  to  .sub- 
mit its  final  report  to  OSHA  by  E>ecem- 
ber  13.  1975.  The  A.ssi.stant  Secrr-tary 
confirms  that  the  ajiency  approve";:  this 
.-chedule  in  order  not  to  clelav  nn  im- 
i-ortant  star.danl  '.vliioh  3wnits  only  the 


( umpletion  ol  au  iixflalionary  impact 
.statement.  It  is  now  nearly  90  daya  alnce 
Arthur  Young's  study  was  due  at  06HA. 
The  inflationarj-  impact  statement  hax 
not  been  published,  although  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  shortly.  Appar- 
ently, tlie  agency  i.s  a  little  more  forgiv- 
ing with  itseif  tiuin  with  tiiose  it  regu- 
lates It  k,  just  Uivs  sort  of  deadline  fudg- 
ing and  double  standard  of  treatment 
that  I'.as  fuek-d  the  critics  of  Government 
regulation  and  di.scouraged  the  cooi">era- 
tion  of  private  biusmess 

OSHA's  problem  in  thi.^  :fv;ard  i.^  e.spe- 
■  ..illy  acute.  I  know  of  no  Federal  agency 
vMLii  a  woi>c  public  r«putatiL;n  for  arro- 
s^ance  and  unretisonableneb.-..  OSHA  of- 
fk-iaLs  evidently  think  that  fiiey  can  re- 
gain a  shred  of  confidence  among  the 
busines.'i  community  by  .iealing  through 
;;rivate  intermediaries  invested  v.ith  the 
.igency'.s  ;>!ithority  The  strate„'y,  how- 
eve;-,  iiad  p.etij>el.v  tiie  uppu.site  effect. 
For  ■.  f'v\  good  rea.M):i.-^.  Mr.  Bird  iuid  little 
I  onfidciM.e  tlial  hus  views  would  uuluence 
\hv  V  uilkiaLs  witii  autlioriiv  to  decide 
v'heti'.er  to  i.s.sue  the  arsenic  .standard. 
His  request  to  me  is  the  mast  telling 
.  ijii:;neijt.iiy  or.  thi^;  Txhole  rnnvoluted 
.inui'.'iemenL — 

W.'e  ;tel  oar  etcaoiiiii    lile  l.s  al   stiike 
plort.-e  becijiiie  Involveii  .  .  .  lii.siire  that   :lie 
fiue    direct    and    Indirect    economir    impm-t 
of  thi.s  stiidv  reachps  the  Secrefarr  of  Ij»h.  r 
iinrt  ilmt  iiitelllgent  action  prevail:. 

'ii      PI.ATTNC     ErOKFTART     CAMFS 

The  .'Vssistant  Secretary  .says  tlu.  t 
OSHA  lacks  .sufficient  staff  to  investigate 
the  economic  implications  of  it.s  pi-opo.scd 
regulations:  so  la*-t  year  the  agency  re- 
(luested  and  received  S2  3  million  to  hire 
ou'side  contractors  to  prepjire  hiflation- 
aiy  iind  environmental  impact  state- 
:uei.ts.  For  fiscal  year  1977  OSHA  ha.s 
icqucste.!  S6.3  nullion.  almasi  all  ol  it 
lor  inilationary  impact  study  contract^ 
That  ks  more  than  hall  of  the  $11.3  mil- 
Iron  the  apeiuy  proposes  to  spend  on  its 
entire  program  to  develop  workers"  health 
and  .safety  .standards.  The  curious  thins 
;s  th.;t  tlie  President  anticipated  no  in- 
i  i  Crt>e  in  staff  or  budget  when  he  i.vsued 
Executive  Order  11821.  Paiagrapii  4'C' 
.1  OM3  circular  A-107.  instructions  to 
department  heads  for  evaluating  the  in- 
ilationary imix\cl  of  major  proposals  for 
:egi3lativ«n.  regnlr.tlons.  and  niles.  slate.- 
that— 

AgeiK-ses  aliould  compliv  loUli  the  require- 
j.-eiu,  of  tlii.s  ilri'Mlar  with  existing  resoiircei 
.uid  peracjnnel 

Since  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budi<ei  i.pprox  ed  OSH.\'s  budget  requests 
:ar  ris^^il  year  1976  and  fls«,al  year  1977. 
I  can  cnlj-  conclude  that  the  administra- 
tion .supports  the  u.se  of  private  con- 
-ult..nts  but  opi>oses  developing  the  Gov- 
ernmfrnfs  c.tpacity  to  do  the  lob.  It  i< 
dear  from  this  episode  that  OSIIA  i.-. 
doiir;  little  enough  to  munitor  the  per- 
:oiiuaace  of  its  cmrent  conti-actois.  At 
liiL-  rate  the  AHeru;y  will  never  acquire 
the  competence  to  can-v'  oi«t  its  respousi- 
bihty  to  (onduct  siuthoritative  economic 
fart  finding  and  analy.si<:  related  to  its 
rule  making. 

It  inflationary  impact  studies  are 
Aortii  doing,  they  are  worth  doing  well 
Therefore.  I  have  asked  the  administra- 
tion .tnd  the  following  Senate  commit- 


tees to  look  mto  this  matter  to  j>ee  what 
lorrective  action  is  required. 

I  have  requested  James  Lynn,  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  clarify  circular  A-107,  to  esti- 
mate the  total  amount  requested  In  the 
President '.,  proposed  budget  for  ton- 
ducting  inflatiouar}-  impact  studies,  to 
.state  tlie  administration's  policy  on  the 
iise  of  contractors  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
ixise  ot  Executive  Order  11821,  and  to 
gi-ie  me  h.ls  assessment  of  the  qualit:.- 
of  tlie  statemeuLs  published  to  date  and 
then  effect  on  rulemaking. 

I  iiave  asked  Senator  Kinnkuy,  chau- 
man  ol  the  Administrative  Pi-actires 
Subconunittee.  to  investigate  agencies' 
use  of  "sole  property"  clauses  In  con- 
tracts to  circumvent  the  Freedom  of  In- 
lormation  -vt.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent ca^e.  I  am  conceined  tliat  agencies 
iv.aj  be  usiiiii  private  contractors  to  pro- 
tect imormation  which  is  not  exempt 
:\on\  di.silusure  under  the  act. 

I  have  suggested  to  Senator  William.^ 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  review  the  procedures  OSHA 
:.^  followLng  in  preparii:g  inflationaiN 
im^.icL  stalemcm.^. 

I  have  asked  Senator  MAdNcsoN. 
chairman  of  the  Labor -HEW  Appropria- 
tions Sub(  ommittee,  to  give  carelul 
scrutiny  to  OSHA's  budget  request  for 
lonductlng  the  required  Inflatiunary  im- 
part .stud  ie.. 

Fiuallv.  I  have  propo^:etI  to  Senator 
iiiBicoir  lliat  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  examine  the  circum- 
slaives  I  have  de.sciibed  in  the  context 
of  the  ccminittee"s  study  of  Government 
rr',".!!;ition. 
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ROUTLVE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  con- 
duct of  morning  business,  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  attached  thcre- 
t). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withovil 
ubjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  li-an.s- 
;icte<i  at  tills  time? 

Tiie  Chair  recognizes  the  distingui.-^hefl 
Sc:',iicr  f.oni  Ma.ssachnsetts. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
!ti3— AUTHORIZING  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS 
I- OR  THE  COMMEMOR.\TION  OF 
THE  BICENTENNIAL  TO  PROVIDE 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES  FOR 
VISITORS  TO-  THE  CAPITOL 
BLTLDING   AND  GROUNDS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
lor  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T>3e  clerk 
v*n  state  tlie  concurrent  resolution 

The  legisLitive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ba<Hiiti.  (  lor  I'ilnxselX  and  Mr.  Hi.oh 
Scoi.)  subir.'.is  tl\e  tor.o.vhi^  conc-arrfii* 
rt'.'oU,  lion. 

S.    CuN     Et.s.    ]03 

Resoli  ^d  by  the  St-nate  [the  Huum-  o/  Ji<p- 
r  s,f!tit:i  .-i  concurring) .  That  section  3  of 
Senate  Cor.ciirrent  Re^iol.itlon  44.  !Hth  Gon- 
^•res.s,  Ls  arne::ded  by  lii.Hertiiii.'  "^a>"  before 
■  1  he"  :i:id  tay  atldmg  at  the  end  il'.eiefor  tli«* 
follow  tiiK  nev.  siisjsectlou: 


"(b)  In  cftirying  out  Its  functions  under 
subsection  (»).  tb*  jfotrnt  oommlttw  Is  au- 
thorlzMl  to  provkla  fadUOw  aaA  ■miIi.m. 
including  facilities  for  food  and  Ibat  aid, 
-pstrooms.  and  Information,  tOr  Ttslton  to 
the  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  such  ctmcurrent  reao- 
lutlon  la  asMnded — 

<1)  by  striking  o\.t  and"  at  tlie  end  of 
{mragrapli  (8), 

(2)  by  striltlcg  out  the  period  at  U»  end 
of  paragraph  (~>  aiid  Inserting  In  lieu  there - 
ol";  and'",  and 

(Z)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'■(8)  ent«r  Into  contracts  and  leases  with 
public  or  private  corporaUons  vr  orgaaJaa- 
tions  or  with  individuals  to  provide,  or  as- 
sist In  providing,  facilities  and  services  de- 
scribed in  section  3(b),  and  purdiasa  equlp- 
ineni  and  supplies  for  the  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  services.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "All 
sums  received  from  the  provision  of  facili- 
ties aud  Eervlces  described  in  section  3(b), 
whether  pursuant  to  contract  or  otherwise, 
.shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary  erf  the 
Senate  and  shall  be  dei>oslted  by  him  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.". 

Mr.  BROC^E.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  amend  S^uite  Cmcur- 
rent  Resolutftm  44,  which  established  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  lor 
Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial,  to 
provide  the  committee  with  specific  au- 
thority to  make  an-angements  for  vis- 
itors to  the  Capitol  this  year.  It  grants 
the  committee  the  power  to  enter  hito 
contracts  for  food,  restroom,  first  aid, 
and  Informallcnal  facilities  for  visitors, 
and  to  accept  for  transmittal  to  the 
Treasury  whatever  profits  might  be  de- 
rived from  such  arrangements. 

This  action  is  necessitated  by  the  col- 
lapse of  private  efforts  to  proride  these 
facilities.  Permission  had  been  granted 
to  an  organization  known  as  the  Center 
for  Understanding  Media,  of  New  York, 
to  operation  a  visitors  center  on  the  land 
immediately  west  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. Unfortunately,  the  joint  commit- 
tee was  advised  at  the  end  of  January 
that  they  were  unable  to  foljow  through 
w  ith  their  plans  due  to  lack  of  fimds. 

The  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  Commemoration  of  the  Blcen- 
teimial  felt  that  under  the  mandate  of 
its  establishing  resolution  It  should  step 
into  the  breach  and  attempt  to  offer  a 
sufficient  level  of  visitor  services  to  per- 
mit the  orderly  operation  of  the  Congress 
and  to  provide  the  vlsitora  with  a  worth- 
while experience  at  the  Capitol.  Hearings 
by  the  committee  prior  to  this  decision 
had  established  that  existing  facilities 
vere  completely  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  anticipated  20  percent  In  visitors  to 
the  Capitol  this  year.  After  consulting 
with  the  leadersliip  of  both  Houses,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  develop  plans 
!  or  providing  these  necessary  services. 

The  committee  proposes  to  operate 
irom  a  series  of  tastefully  designed  white 
and  blue  tents  on  the  previously  approved 
location.  One  tent,  65  feet  In  dlaraeter 
V  ill  house  food  preparation  and  sales  fa- 
.tlities,  and  four  others  each  40  feet  in 
diameter  will  enclose  picnic  tables.  Addi- 
lional  picnic  tables  will  be  located  under 
iinibvella  on  tlie  site,  and  on  the  patio  of 
cxxii ?1T— Part  6 


file  Botmile  Gardms.  A  fourth  4<V-foot 
tt»t  wlB  heuBe  an  information  eent«- 
Ihiled  by  telephone  te  the  other  Ootem- 
Bent  tifumiatioa  centers  In  the  c^.  The 
CBfjMrt  fiSatorieal  Soelrtr  will  also  s^ 
ItB  ptrt>Hcatlons  from  a  portion  ^of  the 
tent.  The  plan  also  calls  for  portaMe 
reBtiooms,  a  first-aid  facatty.  and 
Ueadiers  for  l.OOO  persons  to  pmnlt  a 
holding  operation  as  they  wait  for  buses 
or  tom-s  of  the  Capitol.  Entertainment 
w31  be  provided  perio(fically  by  visiting 
groups  and  performers  from  the  Festival 
of  American  Folklife. 

Upon  passage  of  this  resoltition  the 
committee  wfil  sign  the  necessary  con- 
tracts for  the  Visitors  Center.  'Dhder  the 
terms  of  ttie  iirepared  contracts,  the  food 
concesstonalre  wUI  pay  the  espensib  of 
pavlns  ttie  site,  renting  the  food  tents, 
and  maintaining  their  portion  of  the  site. 
They  will  also  remove  the  paving  once 
the  site  closes.  The  ^storlcal  Society 
will  be  asked  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  in- 
formation tent  in  return  for  being  able 
to  sen  there,  and  the  committee  will  rent 
the  resftrooms,  first  aid  facilities,  and 
bleachers  directly.  The  Center  will  be 
<9en  from  as  early  as  possible  in  April 
to  September  30.  7  days  per  week,  9  a.m. 
to  <  p.m.  daily. 

The  cost  to  the  Congress  for  the  fa- 
cility will  be  between  $200,000  and  $250.- 
•00,  which  includes  both  the  cost  of  fa- 
cilities and  the  personnel  to  °  operate 
them.  The  food  concessionaire,  Marriott 
Corp.,  will  Invest  nearly  $1.2  million  in 
the  project.  Once  Marriott  recovers  its 
cost,  profits  will  be  shaded  with  the  com- 
mittee on  a  50-50  basis.  The  commit- 
tee initially  had  hopes  of  realizing  sub- 
stantial sums  from  this  arrangement, 
but  the  delays  that  accompanied  the 
final  decisions  as  to  whether  the  commit- 
tee had  authority  to  Implement  its  plans 
or  whether  additional  legislation  would 
be  needed,  have  all  but  eliminated  that 
possibility.  However,  there  is  still  a  real 
posfiibiUty  of  the  committee  receiving  in 
excess  of  $504)00  as  its  share  of  the  prof- 
its, although  the  actual  figure  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  volume  of  food  sales. 
Any  proceeds  will  be  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

This  entire  project  is  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  provide  much- 
needed  services  to  visitors  while  actually 
receiving  a  return  on  the  moneys  spent. 
If  the  rraolutfon  can  be  promptly  passed, 
there  is  every  posslWllty  that  the  visitors' 
area  will  be  operational  by  early  April. 
The  alternative  to  tlie  project  is  simply 
that  there  will  be  no  services  for  visitors 
to  the  Capitol.  Tlie  Union  Station  Visi- 
tors' Center  is  not  expected  to  be  able  to 
provide  services  imtil  much  later  this 
year,  and  there  are  no  other  \Tsitor  fa- 
cilities on  the  Capitol  end  of  the  Mall, 
Con^ituents  will  find  no  place  to  eat,  in- 
adequate restroom  facilities,  long  lines 
for  the  CaiMtol  tours,  and  a  severe  lack 
of  information  about  the  Capitol  area 
and  Bicentennial  events  generally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Qi;es- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  re.-^oluiic-:i  was  a^rc-xl 
to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
FREBlllBNT 

The  PRESZDSNO  C^TICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  C^iKfi^^  behalf  of  the  Vice 
Presid^,  /appoints"  x.^e  distinguished 
Semrtmr  ^rom  lAancsota  <Mr.  Huic- 
rHUT)  and  the  dtetingutehed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BaoosB)  to  the 
United  Natloca  HaUUt  Conference  on 
Human  Settlements  to  be  held  In  Van- 
couver, Canada,  aa  May  31  to  June  II. 
1976.  

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECXXSNITION  OP 
SENATOR  CLARK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOBERT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  taaanlmous  consent  thai  on  tcmor- 
row,  after  Vbe  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees are  recognized  under  the  standing 
order.  Mr.  Clark  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  mlraates. 

The  PRKSmrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1ection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Presideiit  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  EAszLam)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  safamit- 
ting  stmdry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nomlnattons  received  tot&iy  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  tlie  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.^ 


REPORT  OP  THE  (X>UNCIL  ON  "WAGE 
AND  PRICE  STABILITY— MESSAGE 
FIU>M  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eastland)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
low ing  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affah's: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Council  Ml  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act. 
as  amended,  I  hereby  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  fifth  quarterly  report  of 
the  Cotmcil  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
This  report  contains  a  description  of  the 
Council  activities  dui-ing  the  last  quarter 
of  1975  in  monitoring  both  prices  and 
wages  in  the  private  sector  and  various 
Federal  <3ovemment  activities  that  lead 
to  higher  costs  and  prices  without  creat- 
ing commensurate  benefits.  It  discusses 
in  some  detail  the  Coimcfl's  studies  in 
steel,  automobiles,  and  indtistriEil  chemi- 
cals, as  well  as  its  filings  before  various 
Federal  regtriatory  agencies. 

During  1976,  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Pi'ice  Stability  wUl  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  m  fmylemmtlnc  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  by  calling  public 
attention  to  wage  and  price  developments 
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or  actions  by  the  Government  that  could 
be  of  concern  to  American  consiuners. 
Gerald  R.  Foro. 
The  White  House,  March  16.  1976. 


March  16,  1976 


REPORT  OF  ACTION  ON  SPECIALTY 
STEEL  IMPORTS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Eastlahd)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  203(b)  tl> 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  enclosed  is  a 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the 
action  I  am  taking  on  specialty  steel  im- 
ports pursuant  to  Section  203(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  March  16,  1976. 


APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

March   11,   1976: 

S.  151.  An  act  to  authorize  and  modify 
various  Federal  reclamation  projects  and 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  from  May  16, 
1976,  through  May  22,  1976. 

March   15,   1976: 

S.  1617.  An  act  to  clarify  the  authoricy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:17  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Hous,  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  Insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2498)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  trans- 
fer certain  disaster  relief  functions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  establLsh  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Small  Business  in 
America,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tvo  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Sbuth  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Goodlinc.  and 
Mr.  Conte  were  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8650)  to  assist 
low-income  persons  in  insulating  their 
homes,  to  facilitate  State  and  local  adop- 
tion of  energy  conservation  standards  for 
new  buildings,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  undertake  research  and  to  develop 
energy  conservation  performance  stand- 
ards; requests  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 


ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Rkuss.  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Ashlkt.  Mr.  Moobhkad  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sx  OiRicAiir,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rousselot 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8617)  to 
restore  to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  partic- 
ipate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that 
Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
.sey.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  and  Mr.  Oilman  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  tlie  House. 


At  11:21  a.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  <S.  15451  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
peanuts,  witli  an  amendment,  in  wliich  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  8092.  An  Act  to  extend  the  authorlza- 
•ion  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973; 

HR.  11504.  An  Act  to  amend  section  502 
(a)   of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

HR.  11619.  An  Act  to  authorize  further 
appropriations  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
D.ental  Quality: 

H.R.  11097.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  certain  divestltiu-es  of  assets 
by  bank  holding  companies; 

H.R.  12188  An  Act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1974  to  make  certain 
technical  and  conforming  amendments:  and 

H  J.  Res  738.  Joint  Resolution  providing 
fur  Federal  participation  in  preserving  the 
Tule  elk  population  in  California. 

E.NROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  furtlier  announced  that 
tlie  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  joint 
resolution  »H.J.  Res.  549)  to  approve  the 
"Covenant  To  Establish  a  Common- 
v.ealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
in  Political  Union  with  the  United  States 
of  America."  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  .sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


At  3:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  annoimced  that  the  Speaker  has 
appointed  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califcmia, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Rousselot  as  traditional 
conferees  in  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8617'  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
r.nd  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
tc  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  protect  such  employee.',  from 
impioper  political  .solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


enrolled  bill  SXGMKt 

At  4 : 47  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
enroUed  bill  (H.R.  4034)  to  designate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Loma  Linda.  Calif.,  as  the  "Jerry  L.  Pettis 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital,"  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Eastland). 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION  REFERRED 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  read  twice  by  tlielr  tlUes  and  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

HJl.  8092.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

H.R.  11504.  An  act  to  amend  section  502(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conmierce. 

H.R.  11619.  An  act  to  authorize  further 
appropriations  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  11997.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  divestitures  of  assets 
by  bank  holding  companies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  738.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  Ped«-al  participation  in  preserving  the 
Tule  elk  population  in  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

8.  3149.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
protect  hiunan  health  and  the  environment 
by  requiring  testing  and  necessary  use  re- 
strictions on  certain  chemical  substances,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94  698). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CAN'NON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

R.  Tenney  John.son,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy : 

Robert  L.  Hirsch.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
-Assistant  Administrator  of  Energy  Re.search 
and  Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  blUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
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and,  by  un&niauius  cQi3JBeiii»  the  s«coiul 
time,  and  referred  ae  todleattd: 

By   Mr.    CHCRCH    (for   lUmself.    Mr. 

Jackson,  and  Mr.  Hattieui)'  : 

S.  3142.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
•-ources  Planning  Act,  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964,  and  tar  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByUr.MATHIAS: 

S.  3143.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  make  atngle  tn- 
divldualB  ellglMe  for  aagtstanw  undar  aixh 
.\ct.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3144.  A  bU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase,  to  tHa  ftillest  de- 
gree posBible.  competition  In  tb»  dettvwy  of 
mail,  and  for  other  porpoeea.  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CiTll  Service. 
By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    hlrasell.   Ur. 
Jackson,  Mr.  FAMimf,  Mr.  Hamxut. 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  OLXXif) : 

S.  3145.  A  bin  to  establish  euergy  coaeerva- 
tlon  research,  development,  and  damooBtra- 
tlon  Institutes,  to  create  a  oooperatlTe  en- 
ergy extension  service,  to  pnnota  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  naaarch,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstratkm  In  techaelo- 
gies  related  to  energy  conservation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  S14S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Leo  J. 
Conway.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MAGNtrsoN.  and  Mr.  Pkabson)  (by 
requast) : 

S.  3147.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  for 
3  years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  3148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  refugees 
fleeing  Lebanon  because  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Hartks)  : 

S.  3149.  A  bill  to  reg\ilate  commerce  and 
protect  human  health  and  the  envlronmant 
by  reqtiirlng  teBting  and  necessary  oae  re- 
strictions on  certain  chemical  substances, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JB. : 

S.  3150.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  deny  certain  benefits 
to  taxpayers  who  make  bribes  or  other  illegal 
payments  to  foreign  government  agents  or 
ofticia's.  Reierrjd  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
i''ance. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  3151.  A  biU  to  establish  a  program  for 
gathering  and  analyzing  Information  with 
re.spect  to  multinational  enterprises:  and  to 
require  publication  of  such  material  on  a 
regular  babis.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Furcign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent, 
pro',  ided  that  should  either  committee  report 
tlie  bill,  the  remaitung  committee  wUl  have 
43  calendar  days  within  which  to  file  its  re- 
port alter  «luch  time  the  remaining  eom- 
uilttee  will  be  oeemed  discharged  and  the 
bill  will  t>e  aiuoniaticaUy  returned  to  the 
taleiidar. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 

S  3152.  A  bUl  tc.  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  lUow  a  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures toward  the  installation  of  solar  energy 
pcmipment  for  residential  use.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  3163.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1331  and 
l.i.52  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code,  to  rai.«e 
the  amount  In  oontroverey  required  to  estab- 
lish Federal  Jurisdiction.  Referred  to  the 
Co!v.!uittee  or.  the  Jndlclarv. 


By  Mr.  McINTYBg   (fog  himself.  Mr. 

BKtxjKE,  and  Vr.  DuaMit^  i 

S.  3164.  A  Mn  to  proTf  dfr  tax  erecBts  for  the 

iBStanaaea  of  solar  energy  heaOzig,  eaeliag, 

and  hot  water  heating  equlpmeitt  bi  ital- 

Ref erred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
All£k,  Mr.  Bahtt.-ett,  'Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
RoBEKT  C.  Btrd.  Mr.  DotE,  Mr.  East- 
uatD,   Mr.    Faitwiw,   Mr.    G*»w,   Mr. 

GOLOWATSR,    Ifr.     HAKSSK,    MT.    EAT- 

FntLD,  Mr.  TTwr.Ma,  i£r.  EkuBKA,  Mr. 
jACKsoir.  Mr.  I.axAi.T,  Mr.  McClkl- 
LAN,   Mr.   McCLxmc,  Mr.  Boxh.  Mr. 

WiLUAM  L.  SCOTT,  Mr.   SXENNIS,  Mr. 

Talsiadge.  and  Mr.  THuaMOm))  : 
S.J.  Res.  180.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the   Constltcrtlon  of  the  United   States  to 
require  a  balanced  Federal  Budget.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
&.J.  Bes.  181.  A  Joint  resdutiou  to  author- 
ize the  erection  (^  the  American  Legion's 
Freedom  Bell  on  lands  of  the  park  system 
of  the  District  of  Colunibta,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insvilar  Affairs. 


STATEMENT  CM!  INTRODDCED  BILLS 
AND  JOSIST  RESOIiUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jacksow,  and  Mr.  Hatfiixd)  : 
S.  3142.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  CWnmit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

WATER  RESOTTECES  FLAirNTWC  AKD  RTSEASCH 
ASSISTAIfCE  AMENBMENTS  ACT  OT  197S 

Mr.  CHUK(7H.  Mr.  President,  along 
■with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  J.^ckson)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnan  Oregon  (Mr. 
H«TFiELD>,  I  Introduce  legislation  to 
amend  the  Water  Resomres  Planning 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964.  Whfle  I  ctnisider 
tfads  bill  a  working  documoit  from  wMdi 
revisions  can  be  made,  this  draft  is  the 
product  of  several  public  hearings  al- 
ready conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Water  Resources, 
which  I  chair. 

In  1959,  the  Senate  approved  a  resolu- 
tion, authorized  by  Senator  Muck  Mans- 
field, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  Water  Resouixes  Select 
Committee.  Although  the  select  com- 
mittee made  no  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals, its  efforts  were  later  translated 
into  two  major  acts,  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964. 

With  passage  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act.  Congress  sotight  to  estab- 
lish the  coordination  of  water  resources 
activities  at  the  national  level  in  a  more 
ctunpr^iensive  way  than  had  been  at- 
tempted in  the  past.  Coordination  of 
water  resources  activities,  as  well  as  ap- 
praisal of  water  policies  and  programs 
and  planning  for  the  cmiservation  and 
development  of  the  Natitai's  water  re- 
sources, was  given  to  a  Water  Resources 
council.  Membership  on  the  Council  was 
limited  to  the  heads  of  those  departments 
and  agencies  who  administered  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  the  country's 
water  resources.  In  addition,  the  Plan- 
ning Act  called  for  the  establishment  of 
river  basin  oonim:.'^.'=inr..s  iv.  ri^.inr  regri'>r>s 


or  river  i^ag'^g  yh<^"  so  reQuestecL  by  the 
parHclpattng  Btaiaa^  Tbe  xtver  basin 
commlssioDs  were  dgslgnfd  to  be  olan- 
TiTng  sod  ffffiirdTnattng  bn<^V<y  tbroush 
which  reiireseatatiTes  of  SRate  and  nd- 
eral  aeencies  could  meet  and  coordinate 
tb^b:  activities  and.  together,  develop 
river  basin,  or  regtanal  plans  for  water 
and  related  land  resources.  Finally,  the 
Act  provltfed  a  Federally  funded  grant 
program  to  the  States.  It  was  anticipated 
that  these  grants  would  help  to  increase 
the  planning  capabilities  of  States  with 
respect  to  water  resources.  To  date,  these 
planning  grant  funds  have  been  used  to 
build  State  staff  capability,  to  initiate  or 
expand  State  water  planning  activity, 
and  to  participate  in  regional  plannta£ 
efforts. 

In  recognition  also  that  water  re- 
sources activities  and  decisions  must  be 
grounded  In  factual  Inf urination.  Bie 
Congreis  enacted  the  Water  Resourees  ^^^ 
Research  Act  of  1964.  Ttds  Act  centeiD- 
plated  the  creation  of  water  leaoureeB 
research  institutes  and  provided  addi- 
tional grant  programs  by  wbleh  piAHc 
and  private  entities  could  eonduet  re- 
search and  development  woii:  rriated  to 
water  and  rdated  natural  reaonrcea. 
Now,  a  water  resources  research  instlCate 
exists  in  every  State,  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  ▼*■- 
gtn  IslEuids.  In  addition  to  training  grad- 
uate students  in  disciplines  related  to 
water  and  associated  resources,  the  In- 
stitutes hare  served  as  centers  of  e«cd- 
lence  througb  which  valoable  water  re- 
search and  development  iwojects  are  con- 
ducted and  information  is  dissetnteated. 

Dmleg  fiscal  year  1976,  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  aiated  to 
obligate  more  than  $10  Union  in  profeets 
relating  to  water.  Seven  different  Federal 
c^artments,  7  different  agmcies  aad  U 
different  oflQces  within  those  departments 
and  agencies  administer  pregrama  in 
water  and  related  land  resources.  1^  any- 
one's standards,  this  is  an  immenae  Fed- 
eral presence  and  one  wliidi  dictates  that 
there  be  comjrfete  coordination  in  tbe 
planning  of  aD  water-related  projects 
and  in  the  setting  of  all  Federal  poHcies 
related  to  the  Nation's  water  courses. 

Each  State,  because  it  plays  the  prin- 
cipsd  role  in  determining  the  oae  of 
watei-s  which  flow  past  its  boundaries, 
must  be  fully  equipped  in  reseandi  and 
planning  capability.  Only  in  this  way  can 
each  State  hope  to  serve  as  an  eq^ual 
partner  in  the  resolution  of  questions  re- 
lating to  water. 

In  light  of  tlie  all-pervasive  nature  of 
Federal  water  programs  and  the  need"; 
of  States  to  competently  address  issues 
whicli  affect  their  water,  it  is  very  inipcr- 
tant  that  both  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  and  tlie  Water  Resources 
Reseai-ch  Act  are  achieving  the  goals 
envisioned  by  the  Congress  when  fii-st 
enacted. 

After  more  than  a  decade  since  pas- 
sage of  these  important  acts,  it  is  now 
time  to  take  a  second  look  at  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to  make 
those  changes  in  the  laws  which  will 
rectify  fallings  and  shortcomings  that 
have  been  identified.  This  legislstion 
attempts  to  address  tliese  problem  areas.      , 

During    1975.    the   Subcommittee   on    / 
Enerev  Reseaich  nnd  Water  Resources 
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conducted  2  days  of  hearings  on  matters 
related  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  and  l  additional  day  of  hearings  on 
Issues  which  deal  with  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act.  This  bill  incor- 
porates most  of  the  major  suggestions 
made  in  those  hearings,  including  those 
made  by  various  States,  river  basin  com- 
mJsslons,  the  Western  States  Water 
Council,  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems  and  others. 

The  most  significant  changes  made  by 
this  bin  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  and  the  Water  Resomces  Research 
Act  are  the  following: 

First.  The  Water  Resources  Council  is 
established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  Its  Chairman  is  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Second.  The  duties  of  the  Council  are 
significantly  expanded  and  made  more 
explicit.  In  addition  to  other  duties  so 
specified,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
win  advise  the  President  on  national 
matters  related  to  water  resources  re- 
search and  planning  and  on  the  budgets 
of  all  Federal  water-related  agencies; 
the  Council  will  also  coordinate  the 
planning  activities  of  the  Council  with 
other  water  resomxes  planning  bodies 
and  will  attempt  to  assist  States  by  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  consolidate  grant  appli- 
cations. 

Third.  A  non-Federal  advisory  com- 
mittee is  established  to  provide  greater 
voice  for  the  States  and  others  interested 
in  Coimcil  deliberations  and  decisions. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  is  required 
of  the  Comicil,  with  provision  for  inclu- 
sion of  separate  comments  by  the  non- 
Federal  Advisory  Council,  to  provide 
more  current  publication  of  date,  iden- 
tification of  issues  and  evaluation  of 
policy. 

Fifth.  An  Office  of  Water  Research  is 
established  within  the  Water  Resources 
council  to  be  directed  by  a  deputy  direc- 
tor who  is  appointed  by  the  President. 
This  amendment  would  transfer  the 
State  Water  Research  Institute  program 
from  the  Department  of  liiterior  to  a 
new  Water  Resources  Council. 

Sixth.  A  strengthened  role  in  the  coor- 
dinati<Hi  of  planning  done  by  various 
Federal  water- related  agencies  is  pro- 
vided for  the  liver  basin  commissions. 

Seventh.  Centralized  funding  to  the 
river  basin  commissions  is  established 
for  level  B  and  other  planning  processes 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  river 
basin  commissions. 

Eighth.  Increased  funding  under  tlae 
grants  to  States  programs  is  provided  for 
on  a  uniform,  continuing  basis;  specif- 
ically, the  bill  provides  $200,000  per  State 
so  long  as  the  States  will  matcli  every  $2 
of  Federal  funds  for  $1  of  State  funds. 

Ninth.  Accountability  requii-ements 
placed  on  the  States  are  strengthened 
through  tlie  provision  that  the  States 
undertake  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive State  water  plans. 

These  proposed  changes,  some  of 
which  are  far  reaching,  would.  I  believe, 
strengthen  State  and  Federal  water  pro- 
grams by  assuring  that  there  will  be  no 
duplication  of  effort,  that  all  water  plan- 
ning efforts,  especially  those  relating  to 


water  quantity  and  water  quality,  will 
be  coordinated,  and  that  the  taxpayer 
will  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  each 
dollar  spent. 

The  need  for  water  resom'ces  planning 
and  research  is  made  more  imperative 
by  the  energy  cilsis  and  the  worldwide 
food  shortage.  The  world  energy  crisis 
heightened  the  need  to  develop  our  do- 
mestic fossil  fuel  resources,  especially 
coal.  Energy  planners,  in  focusing  atten- 
tion upon  our  fossil  fuel  resources,  have 
realized  that,  unless  proper  planning 
takes  place,  utilization  of  these  energy 
sources  will  Introduce  new  complexities 
into  the  already  critical  water  needs  of 
much  of  the  coimtry,  especially  th£  arid 
West.  State  and  local  govemmcMB  will 
have  to  anticipate  the  conseqiJ^ifces  of 
energy  development  and  the  impact  it 
will  have  upon  traditional  water  uses. 

Just  as  serious  is  the  need  to  increase 
food  production.  Famine  haunts  many 
people  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
American  farmer,  by  far  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  of  his  world  counterparts, 
will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  breadbas- 
kets of  these  near-starving  nations. 
Water  is  the  key  to  productive  crops  and 
success  in  agriculture.  Only  with  proper 
planning  will  we  insure  that  agriculture 
is  not  thirsting  for  water. 

The  energy  shortfall,  the  worldwide 
food  shortage,  and  the  water  needs  of 
the  Nation  are  tied  together.  The  key  to 
successful  resolution  of  these  needs  Is 
proper  planning.  This  measure,  if  en- 
acted, would  go  far  toward  assuring  that 
the  tools  are  available  to  make  informed 
decisions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  can 
begin  early  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3142 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United,  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Planning  and  Reseaix-h  A.ssistance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (42  U.8.C.  1962)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  Nation's 
water  quantity  and  water  quality  require- 
ments. It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  re.sources  of  the  United 
Slates  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  by  the  Federal  Government.  States. 
loc.Ultles,  and  private  enterprise  with  the 
cooperation  of  all  affected  Federal  agencies, 
t^tates.  local  governments.  Individuals,  cor- 
porations, business  enterprises,  and  others 
concerned  '. 

Sec.  3.  Sub.sectlon  S^b)   of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act   (42  U.S.C.   1962-1  ( b)  ) 
t.s  amended  by  ln.sertln»;  immediately  after 
preparation"  a  comm.i  and   the  following, 
coordination,". 
TITLE    I— AMEND.MENTS    TO    TITTE    I    OP 
THE     WATER     RESOURCES     PLANNING 
ACT— THE    WATER    RESOURCES    COUN- 
CIL 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  the  Wr.ter  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (42  USC  1962.1)  is 
aniended  to  read  a-,  folio  as  : 


"Ssc.  101.  (a)  There  la  created  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive OlBc*  of  the  President  «  Water  Re- 
sources CouncU  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'CouncU'). 

"(b)(1)  The  CouncU  shall  be  composed 
of— 

"(A)  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who  shaU  also  serve  as  Director 
of  the  CouncU  and  who  shall  not,  during  the 
period  of  bis  service  on  the  CouncU,  hold  any 
other  position  as  an  oflScer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  a  retired  officer 
or  retired  civilian  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

"(B)  one  member  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments,  who  shaU,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  bold  che  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  such  department  and 
whose  duties  as  such,  encompass  water  and 
related  matters,  such  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  such  department  and 
to  serve  as  the  representative  of  such  de- 
partment: 

"(1)  Department  of  the  Interior; 

"  ( 11)  Department  of  Agriculture; 

•  ( 111 )  Department  of  the  Army; 

"  ( Iv )  Department  of  Commerce; 

"(v)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and 

"(vi)  Department  of  Transportation; 

"(C)  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  designated 
by  the  Administrator; 

"(D)  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mLssiou  designated  by  the  Chairman;  and 

"(E)  those  members  (if  any)  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  any  program  or  other  action  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  directly  affects — 

■(A)  any  department  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  designate  such  department  as  being 
oiie  which  Is  entitled  to  representation  on 
the  Council  during  the  period  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  President)  for  which  such 
program  Is  In  effect  or  such  program  or  ac- 
tion Is  under  consideration,  and  the  head  of 
such  department  shall,  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable date  after  such  department  Is  so  des- 
ignated, appoint  an  assistant  secretary 
thereof  whose  duties  involve  water-related 
matters  as  a  member  of  the  CoimcU  to  rep- 
resent such  department  thereon,  or 

"(B)  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  designate  such  agency  as  being  one 
which  is  entitled  to  representation  on  the 
Council  during  the  period  (as  determined 
by  the  President)  for  which  such  program  Is 
in  effect  or  such  action  Is  under  considera- 
tion and  the  head  of  such  agency  shall,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  after  such  agency 
is  so  designated,  appoint  an  assistant 
administrator  or  a-ssistant  director  thereof 
whose  duties  involve  water  related  matters 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  to  represent  such 
agency  thereon. 

"(3)  Any  person  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  a 
a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  ex- 
perience, and  attainments,  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret  trends 
and  information  In  water  and  related  land 
resources:  to  appraise  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  light  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  this  Act;  and  to  formu- 
late and  recommend  national  policies  to  pro- 
mo'e  the  orderly  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  water  and  related  land  resources." 

Sec.  102.  (ai  Section  102(a)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962a-l 
la) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"therein;". 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(C)  Section  102  of  such  Act  Is  further 
ameiided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne.v  sub.«ectlons: 
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"(c)  assist  and  advise  tho  Prasldent  in  th« 
preparation  of  the  Water  Baiourcea  Report 
required  by  section  100  of  this  Act; 

"(d)  pflriodioally  rerlev  tha  principles, 
standsrtis,  and  procedures  requlzwt  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act; 

"(e)  transmit  to  the  President  for  his  re- 
view and  transmittal  to  ths  Congress  such 
reports  on  long-range  schedulss  of  i^lorltlfls 
as  are  submitted  by  each  rlvsr  basUi  oom- 
misslon  oonsistent  with  the  proflsloos  of 
section  aoi  (b)(3)   of  this  Aot; 

"(f)  renew  and  appraise  the  various  water 
and  related  land  resources  proframs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  govanunent  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  set  forth  la  tiUs  Aot  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  aotlvltlas  are  con- 
tributing to  the  achievement  of  such  policy, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  thereto; 

"(g)  advise  the  President  on  ooatters  of 
national  concern  rtiated  to  water  resources 
research  and  planning  and  the  development 
and  management  of  the  nation's  water  and 
related  land  resources; 

"(h)  promote  the  advancement  of  sden- 
tt&c  knowledge  relating  to  water  and  insure 
the  transfer  of  technology  to  potential  users 
as  required  by  section  201  of  the  Water  Be- 
sources  Research  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

"(i)  advise  the  President  on  water  re- 
sources planning,  research  and  devrtopment 
considerations  with  regard  to  Federal  budg- 
ets and  provide  the  President  with  an  ^wn^m 
review  and  analysis  of  funding  proposed  for 
water  reaotirces  planning,  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  budgets  ot  all  Federal 
agencies: 

"(J)  encourage,  insofar  as  it  is  practicable, 
the  establishment  of  river  basin  commissions 
as  provided  in  section  201  of  this  Aot,  and 
whei-e  such  c<Hnmi88ion  does  not  eslst  to 
encourage  in  consultation  with  the  gover- 
nors of  affected  States  the  establltiiment  of 
a  means  for  effective  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion in  major  water  resources  regions  of  the 
United  States; 

"(k)  coordinate  planning  processes  and 
activities  of  the  CouncU  with  other  inter- 
ested Federal  and  State  agencies,  rlvnr  basin 
commissions,  as  established  by  section  301 
of  this  Act,  Interstate  compact  oonunlsalons, 
Interagency  basin  committees  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority; 

"(1)  assist  state  and  local  governments 
submitting  applications  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  water  resources  planning  to  the 
extent  possible  to  consolidate  applications 
for  funds  from  various  appr(q>rlate  Federal 
agencies  and  to  submit  such  consolidated 
applications  to  the  CouncU  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  review  and  approval  by  responsible 
Federal  agencies:  Provided,  That  In  those 
regions  where  river  basin  commissions  exist, 
a.s  established  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  such 
coordination  shall  be  done  in  collaboration 
with  the  affected  river  basin  commission; 
and 

'(mi  meet  in  open  public  session  no  less 
than  four  times  annually.". 

ANiriTAL  KKPoar 

Sec.  103.  Title  I  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
.■ieftlon: 

"aKnttal  bepobt 

"Sec.  106.  The  President  shaU  transmit  to 
tlie  Congress  annually,  beginning  one  year 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  and  Research  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1976.  a  Water  Resoiurces 
Report  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "re- 
port")  which  shall  set  forth  the  following: 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  existing  and  poten- 
tial problems  concerning  water  resources 
planning,  research,  development  and  man- 
agement de-serving  of  national  attention: 


"(S)  evaluation  of  the  scale,  quality,  and 
effactlTOness  of  Federal  and  State  efforts  in 
water  I'wmuxei  planning  and  research; 

"(S)  a  revlsw  of  the  programs  and  a^vl- 
tles  (tnclwdlng  regulatory  actlvltlaa)  at  the 
Federal  Ooremment,  the  State  and  local 
gorenments,  and  non-governmental  entitles 
or  Individuals,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  effect  on  water  reeources  quantity  and 
water  quality  and  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  water  and  related 
land  resources; 

"(4)  such  additional  views  and  comments 
as  may  be  submitted  by  the  non-Federal  ad- 
visory board  established  by  section  107  of 
this  Act;  and 

"(5)  a  program  for  remedying  the  deficien- 
cies of  existing  programs  and  activities,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation.". 

MON-FEOEBAI,  ADVISOBT  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  104.  Title  I  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (42  n.8.C.  1962)  Is  further 
amended  by  i><'«M"e  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f (blowing  new  section: 

"WON-FEDERAI.  ADVISOBT  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Non-Federal  Vice  Chair- 
man of  each  river  basin  conunlsslon,  the 
Chairman  of  any  Interagency  basin  commit- 
tee or  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  any  inter- 
state compact  commission  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  shall  ap- 
point a  non-Federal  representative  to  an  ad- 
visory board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'advisory  board')  established  by  this  section. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  also  ap- 
point no  more  than  three  other  non-Federal 
representatives  to  such  advisory  board  as  be 
may  deem  advisable:  Provided,  That  any  such 
representative  shall,  as  a  result  of  training 
and  experience,  be  knowledgeable  of  water 
and  related  resources  programs:  Provided 
further.  That  any  such  representative  shall 
represent  those  Interests  concerned  with 
water  and  related  land  resotirces  which  may 
not  otherwise  be  represented  on  the  advisory 
botu'd. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
appointed  to  the  advisory  board  shall  be  for 
three  years:  Provided,  That  of  the  members 
initially  appointed  to  the  board,  the  term  of 
office  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
membership  shall  be  for  one  year,  the  term 
of  oflBce  of  another  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership ShaU  be  for  two  years,  and  the  term 
of  office  of  the  remaining  members  shall  be 
for  three  years. 

"(c)  Such  advisory  board  shaU — 

"(1)  advise  the  CouncU  with  respect  to  the 
activities  and  programs  conducted  by  the 
CouncU  and  the  coordination  of  such  activi- 
ties and  programs  with  the  activities  and 
programs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

"(2)  make  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  appropriate  regarding  the  Implemen- 
tation and  improvement  of  planning  proce- 
dures, studies  and  other  activities  and  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  the  Council,  and  new 
activities  and  programs  which  the  Council 
should  undertake  or  support;  and 

"(3)  cause  to  be  published  In  the  report 
established  by  section  106  of  this  Act,  such 
views  and  recommendations  as  the  advisory 
board  may  deem  appropriate  relating  to  the 
functions  set  forth  by  this  section. 

"(d)  Tlie  advisory  board  shall  meet  not  less 
than  twice  each  year. 

"(e)  The  advisory  board  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man from  among  its  appointed  members.  The 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  as  an  observer  and  non- 
voting delegate  to  all  council  meetings  except 
those  meetings  in  which  the  Council  wUl 
make  policy  or  budget  recommendations  to 
the  President.  Tlie  members  of  the  advisory 
board  shall  be  notified  in  advance,  In  a  timely 
fashion,  of  all  Items  to  be  rtl.scussed  or  con- 
sidered by  the  Counril. 


"(X)  Any  q>ectftc  recommendattons  made 
by  ttis  advisory  board  pursuant  to.  suheeottao 
(b)(2)  at  this  section  shaU  be  considered 
by  the  Oounell.  The  Chalnnan  of  the  0«^"^' 
shall,  within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
reonmnMindattop.  revond  to  the  OounoQ  and 
the  advisory  board.  In  writing,  setting  forth 
the  action  taken  at  the  reason  for  rejecting 
the  reoomnarndatlon. 

"(g)  Funds  provided  undw  section  401(b) 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  travel  and 
such  other  related  costa  as  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  which 
are  Incurred  by  the  members  of  the  advisory 
board  Incident  to  their  attendance  at  any 
meetings  at  the  advisory  board  or  the  CouncU 
except  that  the  amount  at  travel  and  related 
costa  paid  under  this  subsection  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  with  xrmpacX  to  this 
attendance  at  any  meeting  of  the  advieory 
board  or  the  CotincU  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  payable  to  such 
member  If  the  law  relating  to  travel  expenses 
for  persons  intermittently  employed  in  Qov- 
emment  service  applied  to  such  nkember. 

"(h)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  ShaU  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  advisory  board.". 
oincE  OF  WAisa  XESOuacBS  KBSBaacB 

Sec.  105.  Title  I  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (42  UJB.C.  1062)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  aectkm: 

"omCE  or  WATKB  KESOUSCES  KESEASCH 

"Sec.  108.  There  Is  established  within  the 
CouncU  an  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Office') 
which  office  shall  be  directed  by  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Water  Resources  Council.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  be  ^>polnted  by  the 
President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  and  shall 
be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.". 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    WATER    RESOUSCES 
XESEAXCH    ACT    Of    1984 

Sec.  106.  (a)  SecUon  100  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1064  (42  U.S.C. 
1961a) .  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Water  Resources  CouncU," 
and  by  striking  out  "Secretary's"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Water  Resources  CouncU 
Chairman's"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "Secretary"  whenever  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "CouncU";  and 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    WATXB    KESOnXCES 
KBSEAKCH  ACT  OV  1»S4 

Sec.  107.  Section  101  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1064  (42  U.S.C.  loeia^l) 
is  amended  as  f  oUows : 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  InterlcM:"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Water  Resotm^s  CouncU"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  WATEX  BESOITBCES 
RESEABCU    ACT    OF    19S4 

Sec.  108.  Section  102  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
1961a-2) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" whenever  It  appears  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources CouncU"  and  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember" In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "December". 

AMENDMENT  'TO  THX  WATER  RESOURCES 
RESEASCH    ACT    OP    1*S4 

&VC.  109.  Section  104  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Resear'^h  Act  of  1064  (42  U.8.C, 
1961a-4),  is  amended  as  fc^ows: 

( 1 )  in  the  first  paragraph  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  In- 
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aertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Water  Resources 
OooneU'*,  by  atrlking  out  "He"  wberever  It 
appwm  and  InMrtlng  In  lieu  Xhmnat  "The 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Rewniroea  Oounctl", 
by  striking  out  "hlra"  and  InMrtlng  in  Ile« 
thereof  "the  Chairman  of  the  Water  R«- 
sources  Council",  and  by  BtrBrlng  oat  **th« 
United  States  Department  of  the  InterJor,"; 
and 

(2)  In  the  second  paragraph  thereof  by 
striking  out  "Jttly*  and  Inserting  m  Meu 
thereof  "October",  and  by  strllcing  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  Ineertlng  In  Hen  thereof  "Chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Council". 

DEVELOPITENT    PBOGKAKS 

Skc.  110.  Title  U  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964  (4:1  V3.C.  1961b).  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DKTIXOrMKNT   FSOCXAMS 

"Sec.  200.  (a)  The  Council,  acting  through 
the  OlHee  of  Water  Resources  Research  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Ofllce')  established 
by  section  108  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act.  as  amended.  Is  authorized  to 
nukke  grants  and  finance  contracts  and 
matching  or  other  arrangements  with  quali- 
fied educational  Institutions,  private  founda- 
tions, or  other  Institutions,  with  private 
firms,  with  local.  State  and  Federal  agencle.s 
and  individuals  to  undertake  research  Into 
water  resources  problems  of  national  Inter- 
est which  It  may  deem  to  be  desirable. 

"(b)  The  Council,  acting  through  the 
Office.  Is  further  authorized  to  conduct  a 
water  resources  research  technology  develop- 
ment program  which  pursues  research  re- 
sults through  the  development  of  effective 
structural  or  nonstructural  techniques, 
methods,  procedure.?,  and  equipment,  and 
through  testing,  evaluation,  and  denv^nstra- 
tlon,  to  a  point  where  such  results  can  be 
adopted  for  practical  appllCAtlon  to  problems 
of  national  interest. 

"(c)  Water  resources  research  and  tech- 
nology development  programs  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  this  section  may  Include. 
without  being  limited  to:  saline  water  con- 
version; Irrigation  and  other  water  use  efBcl- 
encles:  water  for  energy:  water  and  related 
land  use  planning,  operations,  management, 
and  legal  systems:  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  water-based  environmental  insti- 
tutional arrangements;  saline  water  conver- 
sion technologies  for  water  reclamation  and 
reuse:  salinity  management:  and  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  Impact  a';sessment. 
Due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  priority 
problems  Identified  by  water  and  related  land 
resources  planning,  data  acquisition,  and 
like  studies  conducted  by  other  agencies  and 
organizations.  The  Office  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  all 
Federal  agencies  engaged  In  water  research 
and  development  to  Insiire  that  water  re- 
sources and  development  work  performed 
under  the  Act  makes  the  fullest  po^^lble 
contribution  to  the  Improvement  of  water 
resourceu  processes  and  techniques  and  to 
avoid  In  the  performance  of  this  Act  the 
duplication  of  the  experience,  expertise,  and 
da^  regarding  water  resource  technologies 
which  have  been  acquired. 

"Sec.  201.  To  carry  out  the  water  resources 
research  and  technology  development  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Office  may : 

"(1)  Engage,  by  competitive  contract  or 
otherwise,  chemists,  physicists,  engineers, 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  and  any  educational  institution, 
scientific  organization  or  individual,  Gov- 
ernment agency,  or  private  firm  deemed  suit- 
able to  do  any  part  of  the  research,  tech- 
nology development,  or  other  work  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  and,  correlate  and  coordinate 
the  research  and  technology  development 
uurk.  of  such  sduoationai  Institutions,  sci- 
e!:tlfic  organizations,  and  private  firms. 

"(2)  Develop  and  Implement  technology 
transfer  methodologies  as  required  to  assure 


that  the  results  of  research  and  development 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act  can  be 
adopted  for  practleal  appllcatiati  by  others. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  reduction  of 
scientific  and  technical  reports  Into  suitable 
and  understandable  formats,  and  conduct 
assessments  of  the  Impacts  of  other  tech- 
nology on  water  resources. 

"(3)  Accept  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance from  any  local.  State,  Federal,  and 
other  agency  in  connection  with  studies  or 
snrveys  relating  to  water  problems  and  fa- 
cilities, and  enter  Into  contracts  with  re- 
gard to  such  assistance. 

"(4)  Acquire  processes,  technical  data,  in- 
ventions, patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censes, land,  and  interest  in  land  (includ- 
ing water  rights),  research  and  technology 
development  equipment  and  facilities,  and 
other  property  or  rlphts  br  purchase,  license, 
lease,  or  donation. 

"Sec.  203.  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Water  Resources  Council 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1977 
to  1987.  inclusive,  from  which  appropriations 
the  Council  may  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.". 

Sec.  ill.  Section  300  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (42  U  S.C. 
1961c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Interior"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Water  Resources  Council"  and  by  striking 
out  "He"  and  Inisertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Council". 

Ssc.  112.  Section  301  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (42  UB.C. 
1961c  1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Interior"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■Wat<>r  Resources  Council". 

Sec.  113.  SecUon  303  of  the  Water  Re- 
Eources  Research  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
19C1C  3)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•Sec.  303.  (a)  Whenever  any  Invention  Is 
made  or  conceived  in  the  course  of  or  under 
any  contract  purstiant  to  this  Act  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
determines  that — 

"(1>  the  person  who  made  the  Invention 
wa.s  employed  or  assigned  to  perform  re- 
search, development,  or  demonstration  work 
and  the  Invention  is  related  to  the  work  he 
was  employed  or  a^^slgned  to  perform,  or  that 
It  was  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
duties,  whether  or  not  It  was  made  during 
working  hours,  or  with  a  contribution  by  the 
Government  of  the  use  of  Government  faclll- 
tles.  equipment,  materials,  allocated  funds. 
Information  proprietary  to  the  Government 
or  services  of  Government  employees  during 
working'  hours:  or 

"(2^  the  person  who  made  the  invention 
wa"«  not  employed  or  a«ffiigned  to  perform  re- 
search, development,  or  demonstration  work, 
bdt  the  Invention  Is  nevertheless  related  to 
the  contract  or  to  the  work  or  duties  he  was 
employed  or  assigned  to  perform,  and  was 
made  durlnfr  working  hours,  or  with  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Government  of  the  sort 
referred  to  In  clause  (1 ) . 

Title  to  such  Invention  shall  vest  In  the 
fnlted  States,  and  if  patents  on  such  Inven- 
tion are  l-^rued  they  shall  be  l-vnied  to  the 
United  States,  unless  in  particular  circum- 
stances the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  waives  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rlcht"?  of  the  United  States  to  such  invention 
in  con'ormlty  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"'hi  F»vh  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Cbfttrman  of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
with  anv  person  shall  contain  effective  pro- 
vl  ions  under  which  such  person  shall  fur- 
nloh  nromptlv  to  the  Chnlrman  of  the  Water 
Re.'*otirces  Council  a  written  rf'port  contain- 
ing f'lM  and  complete  technical  Information 
concerning  any  Invention,  dl«;overy.  Im- 
provement, or  Innovation  which  may  be 
made  in  the  course  of  or  under  such  con- 
tract. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  the 


Chairman  of  the  Water  Resotirces  Council 
shall  prescribe,  the  cbAlrman  of  tb«  Water 
Resources  Council  may  waive  «U  or  &ny  put 
of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  invention  or  class 
of  Inventions  made  or  which  may  be  made  by 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  In  the  course 
of  or  under  any  contract  if  the  Chairman  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  determines 
that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  general  public  will  best  be  serred  by  such 
waiver.  The  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  shall  maintain  a  publicly 
available,  periodically  updated  record  of 
waiver  determinations.  In  trHiirtwg  such  de- 
terminations, the  Chairman  shall  have  the 
following  objectives: 

"(1)  Itaklng  ttie  benefits  of  the  water  re- 
search and  devriopment  program  widely 
available  to  the  pubUc  In  the  shcntest  jnac- 
tlcable  time. 

"(2)  Promoting  the  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  such  Inventions. 

"(8)  Encouraging  participation  by  private 
persons  In  the  water  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

"(4)  Fostering  competition  and  prevent- 
ing undue  market  concentration  or  the  crea- 
tion or  maintenance  of  other  situations  in- 
con.slBtent  with  the  anOtrust  laws. 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  a  waiver  to 
the  contractor  at  the  time  of  eontractlng 
will  best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  general  public,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council  shall  spe- 
cifically Include  ss  considerations — 

"  ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  participation 
of  the  contractor  will  expedite  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  program: 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  a  waiver  of  all  or 
any  part  of  such  rights  In  any  or  all  flel(te  of 
technology  Is  needed  to  secure  the  participa- 
tion of  the  particular  contractor-. 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor's 
commercial  position  may  expedite  utilisation 
of  the  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration program  results: 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  field  of  technology  to 
be  funded  under  the  contract; 

"(5)  the  purpose  and  nattire  of  the  con- 
tract. Including  the  Intended  use  of  the  re- 
sults developed  thereunder: 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor 
has  made  or  will  make  substantial  invest- 
ment of  financial  rasources  or  technology 
developed  at  the  contractor's  private  expense 
which  win  directly  benefit  the  work  to  be 
performed  imder  the  contract: 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  field  of  tech- 
nology to  be  funded  under  the  contract  has 
been  developed  at  the  contractor's  private 
expense; 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
Intends  to  further  develop  to  the  point  of 
commercial  utllL^atlon  the  results  of  the 
contract  effort; 

"(9)  the  extent  to  which  the  contract  ob- 
jectives are  concerned  with  the  public  health, 
public  safety,  or  public  welfare; 

"(10)  the  likely  effect  of  the  waiver  on 
competition  and  nvirket  concentration;  and 
"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  educational 
institution,  the  extent  to  which  such  institu- 
tion has  a  technology  transfer  capability  and 
program,  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council  as  being  consistent 
with  the  applicable  policies  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  determining  whether  a  waiver  to 
the  contractor  or  Inventor  of  rights  to  an 
identified  Invention  will  best  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  general 
public,  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  shall  specifically  Include  as  consid- 
eration paragraphs  (4)  through  (11)  of  sub- 
rection  (d)  as  applied  to  the  invention  and — 
"(1)  the  extent  to  which  such  waiver  is  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  Incentive  to  call 
forth  private  risk  capital  for  the  development 
and  conunerciall2ation  of  the  invention;  and 
"(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  plans,  lu- 
tentlon.s,    and   ability   of   the   contractor    or 
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inventor   wUl   obtain  wpedlttoua  oomtMr- 
claHaatfam  ot  mcll  InventlOB. 

"(f)  Whenevar  Mtle  to  an  InTantUm  ta 
vested  In  the  XTalted  States  thara  may  be 
reserved  to  the  oontractor  or  latvntof^— 

"(1)  a  revocable  or  irrevocable  nonanta- 
s\ve.  paid-up  license  for  tha  praetlee  of  tbo 
invention  throughout  the  world:  and 

"(2)  the  rights  to  such  Inventloa  In  any 
foreign  country  where  the  United  Btatea  baa 
elected  not  to  secure  patent  rlgMa  and  tbe 
contractor  elects  to  do  so,  subjeet  to  the 
rights  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (S) ,  (3) .  (6) . 
and  (7)  Of  subsection  (h) :  Prorftfed.  Tbat 
when  ^>eclficaUy  requested  by  tbe  Ctaatrman 
of  the  Water  BsBources  Council  and  tbree 
years  after  issuance  of  BQxih  a  patent,  tbe 
contractor  shall  submit  tbe  report  ^lecifled 
in  subsecUon  (h)  (1)  of  tills  section. 

"(g)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Chairman  of  tlM  Water  re- 
sources Council  shall  determine  and  pro- 
mulgate regulations  specifying  tbe  terms 
and  conditions  upon  wblch  Uoanaea  may  t>e 
granted  in  any  invention  to  wbi<ib  title  is 
vested  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Pursuant  to  paragr^h  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Water  Re- 
sources Council  may  grant  excluslTe  or  par- 
tially exclusive  licenses  in  any  invention 
only  if,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing.  It  is  determined  tbat— 

"(A)  tbe  interest  of  tbe  United  States  and 
the  general  pubUc  will  best  be  served  by  tbe 
proposed  license,  in  view  of  tbe  ^iplicant's 
intentions,  plans,  and  ability  to  bring  tbe 
inventl<m  to  tbe  point  of  practical  or  com- 
mercial application; 

"(B)  the  desired  practical  or  commercial 
applications  have  not  been  acbleved,  or  are 
not  likely  expedlttotisly  to  be  achieved. 
under  any  nonexclusive  license  lAlch  has 
been  granted,  or  which  may  be  granted,  on 
the  invention; 

"(C)  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  li- 
censing Is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  in- 
centive to  call  forth  risk  oapttal  and  ex- 
penses to  bring  the  inveatlan  to  the  point 
of  practical  or  oommeroial  appUcations;  and 

"(D)  the  proposed  terms  and.aoope  of 
exclusivity  are  not  substantially  gieatar 
than  necessary  to  provide  the  Inoehtlve  for 
bringing  tbe  Invention  to  tbe  point  of  prac- 
tical or  commwcial  appUeationa  and  to  pw- 
mit  the  licensee  to  recoup  its  cost  and  a 
reasonable  profit  thereon: 
Provided,  That,  the  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  shall  not  grant  such  ex- 
clusive or  partially  exclusive  license  if  be 
determines  that  the  grant  of  sudix  license 
wUl  tend  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  result  In  undue  concentration  In  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  any  line  of  commerce 
to  which  the  technology  is  to  be  licensed 
relates.  The  Chairman  of  tbe  Watw  Re- 
sources Council  shall  maintain  a  publicly 
available,  periodically  updated  record  of 
determinations  to  grant  such  licenses. 

"(h)  Each  waiver  of  rights  or  grant  of 
an  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license 
.shall  contain  sucdi  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resoiurces  Coun- 
cil may  determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  <»nd  the  general  public,  Including 
provisions  for  the  following: 

"(1)  Periodic  written  reports  at  reason- 
able intervals,  and  when  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  (a)  a  written  report  Shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  within  nine  (9)  months 
after  the  submission  of  the  final  report  con- 
cerning the  conception  co*  actual  reduction 
to  practice,  or  both,  as  may  be  applicable,  of 
every  Invention  made  pertaining  to  the  vrork 
called  for  in  the  contract  which  was  con- 
ceived or  first  actually  reduced  to  practice 
within  the  period  of  three  (3)  months  prior, 
during,  or  three  (3)  mouths  subsequent  to 
the  term  of  the  contract,  which  invention 


would  ba  a  Subject  Invention  If 
tha  oontnw*,  bat  wbieb  tha  Oontraetar  ba- 
UavM  «M  made  outrids  tha  pactofinaaoa  of 
waak  nqnlred  tmder  thla  eontrack  Tba 
ChalXBun  <a  tbm  Water  Beaonroea  OoqdcU 
may  require  additional  Inf ormatton  to  ba 
fumiahad  in  oonfldanoe  by  tbe  Contractor. 
At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Watnr 
Resourcea  Council  made  during  or  subse- 
quent to  the  term  of  the  contract,  including 
any  extensions  for  additional  research  and 
development  work,  the  Oontractor  shall  fur- 
nltdi  Information  concerning  any  other  in- 
vention which  appears  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Water  Resources  Coimcll  to  reasonably 
have  the  possibility  of  being  a  Subject  In- 
vention; (b)  All  informattcm  supplied  by  tbe 
Contractor  hereunder  shall  be  of  such  nature 
and  character  as  to  enable  the  Chairman  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  reasonably  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Invention  con- 
cerned is  a  Subject  Invention.  Failure  to 
furnish  such  information  called  for  herein 
shall,  in  any  subsequent  procedure,  place 
on  the  Contractor  the  burden  of  going  for- 
ward with  the  evidence  to  estabUsh  that 
such  Invention  is  not  a  Subject  Invention. 
If  such  evidence  Is  not  ttien  presented  the 
Invention  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Subject 
invention.  After  receipt  of  information  fur- 
nished pursuant  hereto,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  shall  not  un- 
duly delay  rendolng  his  opinion  on  the 
matter.  The  Contractor  may  fumisb  the  in- 
formation required  under  this  paragraph  as 
Contract  Confidential  information,  which 
shall  be  identified  as  such. 

"(2)  At  least  an  irrevocable,  nonexclu- 
sive, paid-up  license  to  make,  use,  and  sell 
the  Invention  throughout  the  world  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  (including  any 
Government  agency)  including  the  power 
to  issue  sublicenses  for  use  in  behalf  at 
the  Government  and/or  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Government 
and  States  and  domestic  municipal  govem- 
mento,  imless  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Watn 
Resources  Council  determines  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  acquire  the 
license  for  the  States  and  domestic  municipal 
govemmento.  When  the  foreign  righto  in 
and  to  an  invention  are  not  assigned  to  the 
Government  but  the  Government  may,  at 
its  option  or  on  requests  acquire  such  rights 
and  determines  not  to  cause  an  application 
to  be  filed  in  any  particular  foreign  country 
or  ottierwise  to  seek  protection  of  the  in- 
vention, or  fails  to  take  such  action,  (a) 
within  six  months  of  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  United  Stetes  patent  on  the  in- 
vention, or  (b)  within  six  months  of  de- 
classification of  an  invention  previously 
under  a  security  classification,  or  (c)  within 
six  months  after  disclosure  of  an  Invention 
to  the  Government  pursuant  to  contract, 
whichever  is  later,  such  determination  or 
such  failure  to  act  shall  constitute  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Goveriunent  to  leave  such  rlghte 
to  the  Inventor,  subject  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  a  nonexclusive  irrevocable, 
royalty-free  license  to  the  Oovemmeht  in 
any  patent  which  may  Issue  thereon  In  any 
foreign  cotintry.  Including  the  power  to 
Issue  sublicenses  for  tise  In  behalf  of  the 
Government  and/or  in  furtherance  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Government. 

"(3)  The  right  in  the  United  States  to  sub- 
license any  foreign  government  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement 
if  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  determines  it  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

"(4)  The  reservation  In  the  United  States 
of  the  rights  to  the  invention  in  any  coun- 
try In  which  the  contractor  does  not  file  an 
application  for  patent  within  such  time  as 
the  Chidrman  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil shall  determine. 

"(S)  The  right  in  the  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council  to  require  the 
granting  of  a  nonexclusive,  esclu-slve,  or  par- 


tially exclusive  Uoenae  to  a  remoniiibla  ^>- 
pUeant  or  i^ipileant^  itpoa  tcrma  reaaoa- 
abl0  under  tha  otrcumafeaaoaa.  (A)  to  tbe 
extent  tbat  tba  Inventtoa  la  ntiolred  for 
public  uaa  by  govemmantal  tagolatton  or 
(B)  as  may  ba  nnfmamrj  to  fulfill  health, 
safety,  or  water  aeeda.  or  (C)  for  loeh  other 
purpoBM  as  may  ba  attpulated  in  tbe  appU- 
cabla  agraemant  or  bj  Aceaej  regulation. 

"(6)  The  right  in  tlw  Cbaliman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council  to  tennlnato  such 
waiver  or  Uoenae  In  irtiole  or  to  part  unlees 
the  recipient  of  the  waiver  or  llnenne  demon- 
strates to  the  sattefactlaa  of  tbe  Cbairman 
of  the  Water  Besources  OouncU  that  be  baa 
taken  effective  stepe.  or  with  a  reasonalde 
time  thereafter  is  expected  to  take  such 
steps,  necessary  to  accomplish  substantial 
utilization  at  the  Invention. 

"(7)  The  right  in  tbe  Ohairman  of  tbe 
Water  Resources  CouncU  oommenoing  three 
years  after  the  grant  of  a  licenae  and  four 
years  after  a  waiver  la  effective  as  to  an  In- 
vention, to  require  the  granting  of  a  non- 
exclusive or  partially  exclusive  license  to  a 
responsible  applicant  or  applicants,  upon 
terms  reasonable  under  the  drcnmstanoaa. 
and  In  ^>proprlate  dreumstanoea  to  termi- 
nate the  waiver  or  Ucenae  in  whole  or  In  part, 
following  a  hearing  upon  notice  thereof  to 
the  public,  upon  a  petition  by  an  Intarested 
person  Justifying  such  bearing — 

"(A)  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Be- 
sources Council  determines,  upon  review  of 
such  material  as  he  deems  rrievant,  and  after 
the  rec^tent  of  the  waiver  or  Ucenae,  or 
other  interested  person,  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  iHovide  such  relevant  and  ma- 
terial information  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Watmr  Besources  Council  may  require,  tbat 
such  waiver  car  Ucenae  baa  tended  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  to  result  in 
undue  concentration  in  any  section  of  the 
country  In  any  line  of  commerce  to  which 
the  techncdogy  relates:  or 

"(B)  unless  tbe  redplent  of  the  waiver  or 
Ucenae  demonstratea  to  the  aatlaf action  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Besooroes  Ooun- 
cU at  such  hearing  that  he  has  taken  effec- 
tive steps,  or  within  a  reasomible  time  there- 
after is  expected  to  take  such  stepa,  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  substantial  utilisation  of 
the  InvenUon. 

"(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Water  Beeouroes 

3uncU  shaU  provide  an  annual  periodic 
to  the  public  in  the  Federal  Begis- 
ter,  (d\other  appropriate  publication,  of  the 
right  to^;have  a  hearing  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (h)  (7)  of  this  section,  and  of  the 
availablUty  of  tbe  records  of  det«inlnatlons 
provided  in  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Chairman  of  tbe  Water  Besources 
Council  shaU,  In  granting  waiver  or  Ucenses, 
consider  the  smaU  business  stetus  of  the 
appUcant. 

"(k)  The  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
CouncU  is  authcHlaed  to  take  aU  sulteble 
and  necessary  steps  to  protect  any  Inven- 
tion or  discovery  to  which  the  UiUted  States 
holds  title,  and  to  require  that  pontractors 
or  persons  who  acquire  rlghte  to  Inventions 
under  this  section  project  such  inventions. 

"(1)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  to  convey  any  individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  business  organisation  immu- 
nity from  civU  or  criminal  llablUty,  or  to 
create  defenses  to  actions,  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

"(2)  As  tised  In  this  section,  the  term 
'antitrust  law'  means — 

"(A)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2. 
1950  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

"(B)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  October  15,  1914  (16  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq),  as  amended; 
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"(D)  Mctlona  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  riduoe  tauUUn,  to  proTlde  rer- 
enue  for  tbe  OorerBment  aad  for  oUiar  por- 
poaes',  appnwvd  Ancoat  37,  18B4  (IS  U^^.  • 
and  9) ,  ■•  wiMnded;  and 

"(■)  tbe  Aot  of  June  19.   1030,  chapter 
693  (18  VJ3.C.  13.  13a,  18b.  and  31a). 
■'(m)  As  used  in  thU  SeetloB.  tiM  term— 
"(1)  'peraon'  meam  any  Indtrldual.  part- 
nership, oorporatloti,  aaeoclatton.  Inatltutlon, 
or  other  entttf; 

"(3)  'oonbraet'  means  any  contract,  grant, 
agreement,  understanding,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, wttlch  tncludaa  research.  deTelopment, 
or  demonstration  work,  and  Includes  any 
aaslgnntent,  subsUtxitlon  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract executed  or  entered  Into  there- 
under: 

"(3)  'made',  when  used  In  relation  to  any 
Invention,  means  the  conception  or  first 
actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such  Inven- 
tion; 

"(4)  'Invention'  means  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries, whether  patented  or  unpatented; 
and 

"(6)  'contractor'  means  any  person  having 
a  contract  with  or  on  behalf  of  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Council.". 

8nc.  114.  Section  S06  of  tbe  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (42  US.C.  1961c- 
S)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Water  Resources  Council". 

SBC.  115.  Section  807  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (42  U^.C. 
1961C-7)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Water 
Resources  Council". 

Sbc.  116.  SecUon  308  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1964  (43  US.C. 
19610-8)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary" wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU". 
TSmX.  n— AMENDUKNTS  TO  TITLE  U  OF 

THE     WATER     EU:SOURCBS     PLAKNINO 

ACT— lUVKR    BASIN    COMMISSIONS 

Skc.  200.  Section  201  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (42  tJ.S.C.  1962b)  la 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  "plans"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "planning"  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
conuna  and  the  following:  "and  where  a 
river  basin  commission  exists,  serve  to  co- 
')rdlnate  all  federally  assisted  State  pro- 
grams for  water  related  planning":   and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  coordinated.  Joint"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "regional  or  river  basin"  and 
after  •'Provided.  That"  by  inserting  "the 
plan  Is  prep«u«d  in  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated. Joint  planning  process  and  that". 

Ssc.  301.  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (42  UB.C.  I962b-«) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"!•>  A  Chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent WtlO  eball  also  serve  as  chairman  and 
coorCBnaCtng  offlcer  for  comprehensive 
planning  of  the  Federal  members  of  the 
commission  and  who  shall  represent  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  Federal-State  rela- 
tions on  the  commission  and  who  shall  not. 
during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the  com- 
mission, hold  any  other  position  as  an  olHcer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
a  retired  offlcer  or  retired  civilian  employee 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent: ". 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1962b-3) 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  after  "Sec.  204."  thereof  by  Inserting 
"(a)":  and 

(2)  m  sulwectlon  204(3)  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  coordinated.  Joint"  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "regional  or  river  basin". 

(b)  Section  204  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)    VoT  tbe   purpose   of  thU  Utle   tbe 


phrase  'water  and  related  land  reeourcas'  may 

be  eonjtruMl  broadly  so  as  to  permit  Um 

Rl^  Basin  Oomralation  to  perlbrm  tta  f  uae- 

tloos  with  teapact  to  sook  natural  raaouTBH 

IsBoaa  ae  may  be  approprlata  for  its  laglon 

subject  to  provlBlona  of  aaetton  8  of  t<ils  Aet. 

TITLE  m — AJCENDIOOTTS  TO  TTITE  m  OF 

THE     WATER      RESOURCES     FLANNNO 

ACT  —  FINANCIAL        ASSISTANCE       TO 

STATES 

Sec.  300.  Section  301  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962c)  Is  amended  as 
foUows: 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "fl.scal 
years  1977  and  1978.  95.000.000  In  each  such 
year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In 
developing  and  partk;lpatlng  In  the  develop- 
ment of  '  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  plans."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tbe  next  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for 
the  four  succeeding  years  thereafter,  sums 
adequate  to  provide  up  to  $200,000  annually 
to  each  of  the  several  States  to  assist  each 
State  In  developing  a  comprehensive  State 
water  plan  In  coordination  with  national  and 
regional  or  river  basin  water  resources  plans. 
Such  sums  are  to  be  made  available  on  the 
basis  of  two  dollar's  of  Federal  funds  to  one 
dollar  of  State  matching  funds."; 

(2)  by  redeslgiiatlng  subsection  (b)  there- 
of as  ( c ) ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  there- 
of to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Of  those  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  to  the  several  States  by 
subsection  la)  of  this  section,  wherever  such 
sums  are  not  so  utilized,  they  shall  remain 
available  to  match,  on  a  dollar  for  dollar 
basis,  funds  made  available  by  any  State 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  additional  planning 
activities  not  adequately  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)   of  this  section.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing "under  section  208  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
and"  Unmedlately  after  "section  701  of  the 
Houalag  Act  of  1954  and". 

Sec.  301.  Section  302  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962c-l)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

S£c.  302.  Section  303  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1982c-2)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "comprehensive  planning  with  respect 
to"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  State  water  re- 
soxu-ces  plan,  urtilch  includes  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  consideration  of.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2)  thereof,  by  adding 
"or  under  section  208  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972."  after  "1965.". 

Sec.  303.  The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1962)  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  appropriations  for  all 
resource  planning  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  and  through  the  Council  shall  be  made 
to  the  Council  and  the  Council  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  assigning  studies  and  appor- 
tioning funds:  Provided,  That  for  Level  B 
studies  and  other  studies  administered  by  a 
river  basin  commission  such  funds  shall  be 
a-sslgned  through  the  CouncU  to  said  river 
ba<?ln  commission.". 

Sec.  304.  Section  5315  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(105)  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council.". 

Sec.  305.  Unless  otherwise  so  specified,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
October  1.  1977. 


ByMr.MATHIAS: 
S.  3143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  make  single  individ- 


uals tiiglble  for  asslstanoe  under  such 
act  Referred  to  the  Ocmmittee  on  Bail- 
ing, Housing  and  Dtban  AllUrs. 

Mr.  UATSIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  make  single  Indi- 
viduals eligible  for  assistance  under  such 
act. 

Under  the  present  1937  law,  single  peo- 
ple are  eligible  for  public  housing  only  if 
they  are  either  over  62.  or  disabled,  or 
handicapped.  "Hie  purpose  of  my  bill  is 
to  expand  the  definition  of  thoae  eligible 
for  public  housing  to  include  all  single 
people  who  meet  the  income  require- 
ments for  public  housing,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  elderly,  disabled,  or 
handicapped.  This  bill  will  correct  what 
I  believe  is  an  obvious  Inequity  in  the 
1937  law. 

The  income  requirement  for  low-rent 
housing  varies  from  city  to  city.  The  cur- 
rent average  national  maximum  income 
limit  for  a  single  person  household  to  be 
eligible  for  public  housing  is  $6,418.  Max- 
imum Income  may  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  median  income  for  each  local 
housing  market  area. 

Extrapolating  from  these  national  fig- 
ures, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develojmient — HUD — estimates 
that  some  6.7  million  single,  nonelderly 
people  are  in  the  eligible  income  range 
for  low-rent  public  housing.  Of  the  total 
number  of  single  people  who  would  be- 
come eligible  for  public  housing  imder 
my  bill,  HUD  estimates  that  "not  more 
than  540,000  individuals"  would  ulti- 
mately be  housed  In  low-rent  public 
housing.  HUD  bases  this  estimate  on  past 
performance  of  all  households  eligible 
for  pubUc  housing. 

My  bUl  is  designed  to  extend  eligibility 
for  public  housing  to  all  who  are  quali- 
fied in  terms  of  Income  and  to  correct  an 
oversight  In  the  present  law. 

Although  on  November  12, 1  requested 
HUD's  position  on  a  revision  to  section 
3(2)  of  the  1937  Housing  Act,  I  have  not 
received  a  response. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
problem  my  bill  seeks  to  resolve,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  letters  to 
me  from  the  Baltimore  Commissioner  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei's 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cttt  of  Baltimokx.  Department 
OF  HotrsiNG  Aim  CoMMTTumr 
Development, 

Baltimore,  Md..  October  15. 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Matbias, 
US.  Senator,  Senate  Otp.ce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mathlas  :  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  what  I  feel  to  be  a  harsh 
Inequity  Ln  ovu:  present  pubUc  housing  rules. 
The  Housing  Act  and  federal  regulations  lim- 
it admission  to  families,  or  to  a  single  per- 
son who  Is  (1)  elderly  (62  years  of  age  or 
older),  or  (2)  disabled,  or  (3)  handicapped, 
or  (4)  displaced.  This  means  that  a  single 
parson  who  cannot  be  defined  under  one. of 
these  four  categories  Is  Ineligible,  whereas  a 
married  couple  can  be  admitted. 

Tbe  theory  is  that  a  single  person  can  get 
an  adequate  Job  and  does  not  need  public 
housing.  The  reaUty  is  quite  different.  There 
are  thousands  of  single  persons,  hard  at 
work  on  full-  or  part-time  Jobs,  who  do  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  adequate  housing. 
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There  ■!»< 

who  eanno*  tert  ■  JjoK ' 

being   arbltnvar 

houstng: 

A  good  example  Is  llt«.Xeri 
X  works  hart  ■«  « 
City,  eteaatnt  Ha 
»7l.M  per 

Her  pteaent  Mat  le  tlMV  • 
proxlm«te)7  94:00  fcr  i 
ter  thaa  tl  percent  of ! 
is  being  evicted  trom  her  i 
the  oviier  Is  Converting  It  to  a  rtntfe-fMrtly 
dwelling. 

Wb&e  Mrs.  Z  ts  eUglMe  for  pn&Oc  boosing. 
with  her  $71  a  week  groes  (aatf  wuuM  pagr  bo 
more  ftaa  »  pereent  aCiBoaaiwftr  nat)  ahe 
Is  lneI%>Me  beeanae  ahe  le  I 
qualify  under  any  erf  the  font ' 
tions  listed  above.  On  the  ofhec  hand,  a  mar- 
ried eoople  Is  eligible,  and  oonU  be  earning 
better  than  tll5.00  a  week.  May  I  request 
that  jrou  move  to  change  tbe  law  to  permit 
local  booalng  authorities  to  admit  iln^  pre- 
sons  of  low  Income,  at  their  dtacxetlon. 

The  itiavanfc  acetloii  oC.tba  lav  te  Section 
3(2)  of  the  Houstoig  Act  of  xavt,  aa  amended. 
where  famlliea  of  low  Incom*  are  deflned  te 
include  atngle  persons  only  whne  the  pemons 
are  elderly,  disabled,  hantficapped,  or  dis- 
placed. 

Sincerely, 

R.  C.  'Etaarc,  Jr.. 

Corwrniaatomer . 

OEPiUtxMEKT  or  HouaZNc 
AKO  CoaiMUiUTT  Dkvxlopment. 
BaMmore,  Md.,  February  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Craslss  McC.  MATHrsa, 
V.S.  Sentcter.  Senate  Office  Buitdrng, 
Waahtmgton,  D.C. 

Dkab  fUNAiOK  Matsoas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  IS,  1976,  In  which 
you  re^xmded  so  positive  to  my  ooacem 
that  WTistlng  federal  legialatiOB  prevents 
local  ho\islng  authorltlea  from  Wr»"g«T»g  low- 
income,  non-elderly  and  non-dlsabied  single 
persons.  Tou  requested  tnfoimatlon  as  to  the 
total  ntmiber  of  single  peraoBS  la  tbe  Balti- 
more area  who  would  come  In  thk  category, 
and  I  regret  the  delay  in  foi  weeding  thia  to 
you. 

At  the  time  of  the  1970  Census,  there  were 
15,831  non-elderly  »d  n£io-piwf>t^  Kr»ii»»t»r«i«to 
that  met  the  income  requlremente  tor  a^bnla- 
siou  to  our  public  housing  program  but  were 
Ineligible  because  they  were  not  63  years  of 
age,  at  oUer.  Ihis  figure  me— eute  ■  B7  per- 
cent increase  over  the  1960  O^iHua  statletlee. 
Since  1970,  the  national  trend  faaa  been  Dor 
more  and  more  single  houaeholds  to  ha  aetab- 
llshed.  By  1080.  If  past  trends  oontbUB..  It  Is 
expected  that  Baltimore  City  will  have  ap- 
proximately 34,800  Blngle-penon  hoaeeholda 
meeting  income  Ilmlte  for  publle  hoastiv, 
bat  IneUgtUe  because  of  preeent  tedara)  re- 
quirements. 

I  believe  stoongly  that  all  pereeiw.  com- 
petent to  manage  alone  and  who  qualUy  by 
Income,  should  be  given  the  tqiportunltg  to 
seek  housing  within  our  progrun.  It  is.  there- 
fore, heartening  to  know  that  jtm  are  ezptar- 
Ing  the  poaeiMItty  of  ehangtag  the  taw  eo 
that  single  immwn,  ot  any  age,  ua^  hsee  tbe 
advantagea  that  patoTio  boaab«  hM  to  eflar. 

Thank  yea  lor  ypor  eoattoawd  lalaret  tai 
our  program  and  in  the  rowMn»«  ^^  aerve. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  C  Bmar,  Ar, 

Oommtaaioner. 

a  8US 
Be  ft  eaoeCed  »f  flk«  Senmf  «mI  Boiue  of 
Jtepmtmtmltwn   of   m»   UmUdA  MUttm  of 
Ammitm  !■  Oett^raae  MaaeaiMat^  ihat  the 

third  seateaoe  of  anrtlea  S(S>  ad  tka  VMfead 
states  TVwmlan  Art  of  1999  la.  kneaded  9e 
read  aa  fbllowB:  "The  term  IbmlOBa'  *nf*v^^ 
a  single  person;  and  the  tacm  tH^ettj  tam- 
lUes*  means  tmimMtft,  i^tyam  ItmOa  (or  tfaafr 
spouses) .  or  whoee  sole  menhers,  are  at  leeet 


age  or  ees  meter  a  diaeWMty  as 
»  aft  tbe  aoBlii  8ec«ri^ 
I  §1(1)  ^  th*  OaeetafaMD- 
M  ramlinitui  Canrtaa  and  Mcflltlaa  Oon;- 
'ttw'tlin'  AmenrtmenitH  of  XBTQ^or  are  handl- 
cappedr 
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By  Kx.  TUII!K.I3eV- 

314i.  A  bOL  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Codcv  to  Incxcaae,  to  tbe  fullest 
dqpwe  powMe.  cnmpftMitan  in  tlic  ddiv- 
ex7  of  maJi,  and  for  otber  pozposes.  Be- 
fertad  to  the  ComnaittJie  on.  Post  Office 
and  CKU  Sendee. 

Mr.  BOCKTiBY.  Mr.  PreskJent.  for  over 
&  cmfaiiy,  tba  Congreaa  haa  f oatered.  a 
postal  nuKUWiobr  which  haa  proven  to  be 
groisly  taPtariiTO*  terribly  costly  to  the 
tazpiqpec  and  tba  maH  user,  and  ucxe- 
spenstva  to  tbe  ne»ds  of  ita  patarona.  The 
cofl*  ot  a  first  class  stamp  has  risen  from 
Scents  in  1SM3  to  13  cents  last  Deeeanber 
2fet.  vbik  sendees  to  tbe  public  have  beoa 
dramatically  reduced.  And  now  the 
Postal  Service  prepares  to  cut  them  back 
still  further  by  putting  an  end  to  Satur- 
day deliveries  and  to  special  d^very 
service.  Moreover,  the  Postal  Service 
continues  to  a-t-ium^  tbat  th<t  Congress 
will  always  cover  any  deficit.  At  the  dose 
ef  fiscal  year  19'Z3,  tbe  postal  deficit  was 
$13-  mttUon.  It  increased  to  $439  millifm 
the  following  year  and  in  1974-'Z5  it  grew 
to$82&mfUion  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Postal  Service  would  tike  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  to  meet  a  deficit  pstimatfd  at 
$2.4  billion.  Small  wonder  that  mminns 
of  l(mg-suff  ering  Americans  have  bec(uue 
disgusted  by  both  the  attitude  apd  pei- 
formance  of  this  quasi-public  corpora- 
tion. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  November  1,  entitled  "A  Private 
Mail  Man."  offered  some  sound  advice 
which  I  recommend  to  the  Senate: 

The  House  has  nixed  a  i>ropoeed  3-cent  In- 
crease for  flrst-clasB  letters  bnt  has  aHowed  a 
S-cent  raise.  It  also  has  voted  to  retom  the 
finances  of  the  Independent  JJS.  Foetal  Serv- 
ice to  coogreeelonal  central. 

Wa  think  there's  a  better  soltttkm  to  the 
matt  mcaa.  Let's  leave  the  Foetal  Service  the 
way  It  1» — but  allow  private  narrleia  to  com- 
pete tor  man  deliveries.  Then  we  could  deter- 
ZBlne  whether  government  or  private  enter- 
prfae  eoold  do  a  faster,  ^keeper  Job.  There's 
no  doubt  hi  oar  mind  who  would  win. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  Americans — 
the  taxpayer,  the  small  busin^sman,  cor- 
porations, and  every  private  citizen  who 
uses  the  man  snrlce — ^would  benefit  if 
the  Congress  permitted  private  carriers 
to  ddfrer  first  class  malL  Accordingly, 
I  am  today  tattrodndng  legldathm  which 
would  repeal  Hie  private  express  statutes 
soremiog  the  deUvery  of  first  class  mafl; 
and  let  the  forces  of  competition  provide 
tbls  cotBitry  with  the  kind  of  efficient 
mafl  service  It  needs  and  deserves. 

Mr  hiE  would  also  outlaw  petty  har- 
assment  of  private  carriers  of  the  kind 
joam  directed  at  competitotB  in  the  ddiv- 
ezy  of  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
xnaS,  for  example,  the  re<iulrement  ttiat 
pitnte  carriers  be  denied  the  use  of 
mollbaxes  even  xs^en  purcliased  and  In- 
staJBed  by  the  homeowner. 

OC    paramount    kaportance    to    any 
is  the  proteetioB  oi  its  reve- 
Tlie  Postal  Services'  primary  re- 
source has  beCTi.  and  remains,  first -class 


fiea  msmm  m 

Sie  Poila]  Serrlee  bM  1 
leetiivasei 

class  ■Hdters  and  dislrftMtteff  it  t»  I 
who  use  other  rlsww  af  mmSL  If  ttik  is 
Mfeetf  Sie  case.  ■•  Zbelieve  It  is.  ttm  it 
wotdd  appenr  ttaftt  tbe  Postal  Servlee  Is 
te  vteiathm  of  aectiao  M93<M  (S)  of  the 
I^tal  ReorganiBatloB   Act  utMch  fi»- 

*  *  *  the  requirement  that  each  daae  of 
maU  or  type  of  buU 
and  Indtoaet  poetal  ooBta 
daae  or  type  ptnr  that 
coata  of  the  PoetaL  Service 
Bigned  to  saeh  daaa  or  type. 

•Hie  Postal  Service  has  pot  forth  two 
argments  for  midiitainiag  Its  postal 
mooepol^r  nrst^bccaose  tte  Postal  Serr- 
lee  enjoys  eceoomies  of  scal^  It  k  ttete- 
fen  a  nataral  monopoly;  and  aeeend.  If 
private  firms  were  allowed  to  eca^pele  in 
fbvt-cbwB  mail,  they  woifid  reaert  to 
ereara  skimming,  taking  ^e  Itratlfe. 
Idgh  denrity  nmtes  and  leavbig  ttie  rest 
to  file  Postal  Berviee. 

XT  tbe  Postal  Serviee  does  Indeed  en- 
Joy  a  nataral  mooopaly,  Okb  tbere  is 
clearly  no  eeocumiic  JostUIcatlon  for  tbe 
ctmtlnnation  of  a  legal  monop^  guar- 
anteed by  statute. 

Th*  Postal  Serviee  contends  that  it 
operates  under  tbe  coiMBtionB  of  < 
Ing  costs.  The  basis  for  that 
is  its  (daim  that  large  pcnrtiais  at  lU 
costs— approsdmately  59  pereent— are 
fixed.  It  argues  ttMt  increases  In  robai^ 
will  result  In  less  than  pnvertionate  In- 
creases in  tbe  total  easts  of  mafl 
ices,  thus  kmtxiog  tbe  Serviee's 
costs.  However,  tbe  Postal  Serviee  offcis 
no  empirical  proof  to  sivport  tts  views. 
On  the  cra&trary.  the  facts  would  seem 
to  coDtradlct  ttem. 

Between  1961  and  1973.  mail  voinmc 
increased  38  percent  Ih  tibe  same  poted, 
the  Postal  Serviee's  cost  in  constant  1973 
d(^Ian  Increased  59  percent  Tliw  as 
volume  increased,  average  costs  did  not 
decrease,  but  increased.  Although  many 
exidanstions  can  be  iimi  still.  It  te  diffi- 
cult to  ceotKwI  that  those  results  ate 
consonant  with  an  enterprise  that  en- 
Jays  substantially  decrcasix«  costs. 

Three  dlflierent  stodies  of  the  Postal 
Service's  claim  to  dccxeesing  eosfes  have 
been  conducted.  The  fiist,  by  Prof. 
George  Wattler,  was  publlsbed  in  tbe 
Uhiversity  of  Chicago's  Journal  of  Law 
and  Economics.  Another,  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Merwits  In  1973.  was  eonducted  for  tbe 
Postal  Rate  Orsnmlwstnn.  T1»  third,  tar 
Mr.  RoAicy  Stevoiaon,  was  presented  to 
the  Postal  Rate  OommlBBkm  in  1974.  All 
of  them  concluded  that  tlie  Postal  Serr- 
ice  does  not  enjoy  eooaaaales  of  scale. 
The  Postal  Service  has  submitted  no  evi- 
dence to  ttie  contrary.  Rattier,  the  Ristal 
Service,  wftti  an  Its  aeeessMBty  to  ep- 
eratiooal  data,  treats  its  alleged  ccoo- 
(xnies  of  acale  as  a  matter  of  faltti.  In  ttie 
case  I  BKnthmed  prevloudy.  Jodipe  Wcn- 
ner  rejected  the  contention  tbat  tbe 
Postal  Service  operates  under  conditions 
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of  decreasing  costs.  As  Members  of  the 
Senate  examine  the  evidence,  I  think 
they  will  agree  with  him.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  "cream  skim- 
ming" theory  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Postal 
Service's  argument  for  maintaining  the 
private  express  statutes.  I  believe  John 
Haldl's  outstanding  report  "The  Postal 
Monopoly,"  effectively  challenges  and 
counters  this  thesis.  I  urge  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  examine  it. 

When  postal  authorities  argue  that 
private  firms  will  skim  the  cream  off 
mail  delivery,  they  make  an  implicit  ad- 
mission that  certain  users  of  the  mails 
are  being  overcharged  under  the  exist- 
ing rate  structiu-e.  In  a  competitive  mar- 
ket, cream  skimmers  would  be  the  good 
guys  who  protect  the  consumer's  in- 
terest by  keeping  the  suppliers  honest. 
We  should  note  that  creaming  by  a 
monopolist  in  order  to  realize  greater 
profits  is  considered  exploitative,  preda- 
tory, and  against  the  public  interest. 
Hence,  a  monopoly  power  resorting  to 
such  tactics  would  normally  be  subject 
to  prosecution  under  our  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Postal  Service  claims  that  it  needs 
this  cream  in  order  to  compensate  for 
losses  on  other  mail.  These  losses  have 
been  incurred  by  deliberately  setting 
lower  rates  for  certain  types  of  mall  such 
as  magazine  and  newspaper,  and  by 
granting  discounts  to  public  service 
mail  from  libraries,  educctional  insti- 
tutions, and  nonprofit  organizations. 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  how- 
ever, congressional  subsidies  ha/e  been 
provided  to  sustain  those  rates  which 
have  been  set  deliberately  low,  as  well  as 
to  support  public  service  mail.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  necessary  for  first-class 
mail  to  generate  surplus  revenues  to 
subsidize  mail  provided  with  a  subsidy 
through  congressional  appropriations. 
In  these  cases,  either  the  direct  subsidies 
or  the  subsidized  rates  should  be  raised. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  private  com- 
petition would  be  unfair  competition 
because  private  carriers  would  not  be 
required  to  service  the  more  remote  and 
smaller  communities  that  cannot  pay 
their  own  way  at  even  the  current  high 
level  of  postal  rates.  There  is  marginal 
truth  to  this  assertion.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent this  argimient  is  valid,  it  seems  to 
me  the  answer  lies  not  in  preserving  the 
current  inefficiencies  and  high  cost  in 
100  percent  of  the  first-class  mail  serv- 
ice, but — if  necessary — to  extend  a  di- 
rect, above-board  subsidy  to  the  post 
offices  we  wish  to  keep  open  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 

The  net  cost  to  the  Government  would 
probably  be  less,  whUe  the  cost  and  ef- 
ficiency ol  mail  service  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  users  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Notwithstanding  the  Postal  Services 
attempts  to  frustrate  competition  in  Uie 
delivery  of  second,  third,  and  fourth 
class  mail — these  classes  are  not  protect- 
ed by  the  monopoly  statutes — private 
firms  have  been  doing  quite  well.  Most 
notable  among  these  is  the  United  Par- 
cel Service.  The  UPS.  which  provides  ser- 
vice in  48  States,  has  outstripped  the 
Postal  Service  in  every  phase  of  the  par- 
cel post  operation.  The  United  Parcel 
Service  consistently  meets  its  promised 


delivery  dates,  tmd  makes  three  attempts 
to  deliver  the  package  to  the  recipient. 
The  Postal  Service  makes  one  attempt  at 
delivery  and  its  delivery  standards  have 
been  so  often  violated  that  they  are  con- 
sidered by  most  to  be  imreliable. 

Mr.  Paul  Oberkotter,  former  president 
of  the  United  Parcel  Service  and  now 
presently  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  submitted  to  Judge 
Wenner  a  case  in  point  which,  I  think, 
adequately  Illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  existing  management  mental- 
ity in  the  UPS  and  the  USPS.  He  ex- 
plained that  his  company  has  found  that 
units  of  more  than  150  employees  tend 
to  decrease  in  efficiency;  so  that  where 
parcels  exceed  the  capacity  of  such  a 
unit,  they  build  additional  stations  in 
different  locations.  This  decentralization, 
he  finds,  improves  efficiency  as  well  as 
providing  better  geographical  coverage. 
In  contrast,  the  Postal  Service's  manage- 
ment has  now  centralized  its  bulk  mail 
in  21  centers  around  the  country. 

The  United  Parcel  Service  has 
pioneered  in  mechanization  and  con- 
tainerization  in  handling  parcels,  which 
has  resulted  in  lower  handling  costs  and 
breakage. 

The  Postal  Service,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  insists  upon  using  18th  century-type 
cloth  mail  bags  for  the  transport  of  Its 
parcels.  It  is  important  tc  note  that  every 
one  of  the  United  Parcel  Service's  de- 
livery rates,  and  this  includes  $100  worth 
of  insurance,  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Postal  Service,  which  charges  extra  for 
insurance. 

The  United  Parcel  Service  Is  a  well 
established  competitor  In  the  delivery 
of  parcels.  Few,  If  any.  would  suggest 
"outlawing"  the  Parcel  Service  and  ab- 
sorbing It  Intc  the  Postal  Service  in  order 
to  increase  tlie  latter's  revenues.  Yet, 
paradoxically,  this  is  the  argument  used 
for  maintaining  the  Pastal  Service's 
monopoly  on  first-class  mail. 

The  outstanding  record  of  the  United 
I'arcel  Service  demonstrates  that  com- 
petition In  the  mails  works,  and  works 
well.  Introduction  of  competition  into 
first-class  mall  would  not  only  help  keep 
the  Postal  Sei'vlce  "honest"  by  creating 
competitive  pressm-es  tc  keep  down  first 
class  rates,  it  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  technological,  innovative, 
and  cost-efficient  methods  designed  to 
improve  service  and  efficiency. 

In  October  1974,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmertal  Problems  Af- 
fecting Small  Business  explicitly  en- 
dorsed the  repeal  of  the  private  express 
statutes.  The  subcommittees  report 
stated: 

Pranchlsed  postal  service  oporation-s  would 
create  the  opportunity  for  many  people  to 
become  small  businessmen  and  women.  Con- 
ceivably. It  could  Improve  the  reliability  and 
speed  of  mall  service  and  reduce  a  large 
deficit  item  on  the  U.S.  Government's  budget. 

The  subcommittee  further  concluded: 
Private  enterprise  has  already  demon- 
Miated  that  It  has  the  capacity  and  desire  to 
perform  the  functions  presently  being  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Further- 
more, despite  ICRal  constraints,  private  com- 
panies have  established  tbat  they  can  pro- 
vide postal  services  at  less  cost  and  riore 
dependably  than  the  present  postal  system 


and  can  do  so  profitably.  The  existence  and 
Increaolng  popularity  of  these  privately 
owned  companies  demonstrate  that  the 
American  mailing  public  desires  alternative 
service  and  therefore  the  committee  strong- 
ly urges  that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  ending  the  Government's  postal 
monopoly  and  thereby  enable  private  enter- 
prise, and  especially  small  business,  to  profit- 
ably provide  all  postal  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Unfortunately,  however,  too  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  findings  of  the 
subcommittee. 

In  the  January  16,  1976,  report  on  the 
President's  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  it  noted  that: 

The  Private  Express  Statutes  appear  to 
play  a  prominent  role  In  the  rapid  Increase 
in  postal  rates  and  have  significant  direct 
and  indirect  effects  on  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

The  report  went  on  to  conclude  that 
the  "prod  of  competition"  would  serve  to 
"retard  or  reverse  the  upward  rush  of 
postal  rates."  Several  additional  points 
were  made  by  the  Council  which  I  feel 
warrant  the  Senate's  attention:  "First, 
breaking  the  monopoly  would  increase 
productivity ;  second,  the  first  cltiss  mail 
monopoly  and  the  uniform  rate  structure 
constitutes  hidden  but  costly  subsidies; 
third,  were  the  cost  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  be  divided  up  evenly  and  paid  directly, 
a  family  of  four  would  have  paid  nearly 
$190  in  fiscal  year  1975,  an  increase  of 
73  percent  over  fiscal  1968;  fourth,  since 
1971,  first  class  rates  have  risen  63  per- 
cent, for  the  same  period,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  Increased  35  percent;  and 
fifth,  the  United  Parcel  Service  appears 
to  be  more  efficient  then  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  providing  services  and  managing 
its  work  force. 
Essentially,  the  Council  concludes — 
•  •  •  that  without  the  stimulus  of  compe- 
tition it  is  less  likely  that  the  resulting  rates 
for  postal  services  would  achieve  the  most 
efficient  allocation  of  resources  and  opera- 
tional efiiclencies. 

Public  frustration  with  the  Postal 
Service  is  moimting.  In  fact,  the  costs 
of  mail  delivery  under  today's  protected 
monopoly  are  so  high  that  some  electric 
companies  now  use  their  own  employees 
to  deliver  bills.  A  consumer  Interest 
organization,  the  First  Class  Mailers 
Association,  has  been  established  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  first-class  mailers. 
Private  postal  companies  are  now  able 
to  service  more  than  10  million  homes. 
And  the  United  Parcel  Service  is  pros- 
pering with  its  own  delivery  system.  But 
all  of  this  only  represents  limited  com- 
petition to  the  postal  behemoth.  There 
would  be  substantial  benefits  from  the 
open  competition  which  would  surely  be 
stimulated  by  the  full  repeal  of  the  pri- 
vate express  statutes. 

The  Postal  Service  would  have  a 
greatly  increased  incentive  to  improve 
its  efficiency  and  reduce  its  costs.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Congress  would  be  as- 
sured that  it  could  compare  the  Postal 
Service's  costs,  rates,  and  services  to 
those  of  the  private  competitor  In  order 
to  determine  whether  the  operations  of 
the  Postal  Service  were  being  kept  under 
reasonable    control,    whether    manage- 
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ment  was  fimetkning  w^  and  wbeOier 
rates  and  coBts  wen  too  high.  Further- 
more, Instead  of  spending  htiSB  suuu  of 
money  in  the  form  of  snbsldles.  we  wBl 
have  money  coming  Into  the  Treasuzy 
in  the  form  of  tax  revenues.  Most  Im- 
poitantly.  however,  the uaers at  the Bt»Us 
voula  be  a.ssured  ot  rdiablc  senrice  on 
a  cost-eSEcietit  basis. 

In  summary,  Congress  erred  In  not  re- 
pealing the  private  express  statute?  when 
it  created  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  This 
is  an  oversight  we  e«n  and  must  correct. 

The  American  puUie  la  tired  oC  bdng 
'ripped  off."  Mail  serrlee  wIU  not  get 
better  mitil  we  abandon  the  notkn  that 
a  monopoly  can  provide  ns  with  the 
service  we  need.  The  bill  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  will  break  that  monoply  and  ea- 
courage  the  ccanpeUtkHi  that  Is  our  best 
hope  for  resfccwing  the  qiiality  of  postal 
service  within  the  United  States. 

I  Eisk  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bin  be  printed  In  the  Rccom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bffl  was 
ordered  to  be  ittinted  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   3144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiul  House  of 
lieprescntaiives  of  the  United  Stmtea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  aec- 
Uoiis  601  and  6(^  of  title  39.  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"I  601.  Use  of  post  office  boxes  by  private 
carriers 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  permit  a  pri- 
vate carrier  of  mail  to  deposit  mail  in  or 
collect  mall  from  a  post  office  box  which  Is 
rented  by  the  sender  or  addressee  of  such 
mall  from  the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  The  private  carrier  shall  pay  to  the 
Postal  Service  a  rental  fee.  In  addition  to 
that  paid  by  the  addressee  nf  such  box,  which 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  determines  Is 
reasonable  for  the  space  occupied  by  post 
office  boxes  In  which  such  carrier  deposits 
mall. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  t^rin 
'mail'  does  not  include  any  matter  which 
with  respect  to  the  Postal  Service  Is  non- 
mailable under  sections  3001  (a)  and  (e), 
3002-3006,  aixd  3008-3010  of  this  tlUe. 
'3  60a.  XTse  of  letter  boaus  by  private  carriers 

"(a>  A  private  carrier  of  mail  may  deposit 
nny  mailable  matter  in  any  letter  box  es- 
tablished, approved,  or  accepted  by  the  Post- 
al Service  for  the  receipt  or  delivery  of  aoail 
matter  on  any  naall  route. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'mallaUe  Blatter'  does  not  Include  any 
matter  w.'hlctt  with  respect  to  the  Postal 
Service  is  noQDWilable  under  sections  3001 
( a>  and  (e  i .  3002-3006,  and  3008-3010  of  this 
t'.tie.". 

(b)  ( 1 1  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  t>v 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  6 
a:id  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■6   Private  carriage  of  malls BOl". 

(2)  The  caption  for  chapter  6  of  title  39, 
L'uiicd  SiLtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
IMows: 

Cliapcer   6.— PRfVATE   CARRIAGE   OF 
MAILS". 

'CI  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  chapter  8  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
601  and  602  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

oi'l    Use  of  post  office  bo.ies  by  private  car- 
riers. 
'  6yj.  Use  of  letter  boxes  'jy  private  carriers,", 
idt  Section  3622  of  title  39.  United  States 
Ciide    is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
''-.ert'Of  the  fo'lo'.ving  !i»'.v  subsection: 


"4e>  The  ComialBlon  sbaU  d«t«naiii*  tb« 
xatft  aoA  a&y  **»a»»^y>a  ia  the  rat*  Xbc  rental 
tatB  paid  by  private  cazrlers  for  post  office 
boxes  in  which  snch  canter  depoetts  xnafi  and 
sticta  deteiiidnatfoB  AaH  Iw  Ihni.^. 

Bmc.9.  Ca>(l>  Chi^Her M c^ tttl*  IS,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strfldng  out  see- 
tloM  1684,   tflD5.  1808,  and  1607. 

(2)  The  table  at  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
titia  18.  United  States  Code,  ia  amftirtfd  by 
■tiiklDg  out  the  Items  relating  to  sections 
1694,  I6S5,  1696,  and  1697. 

Cb)  Section  1698  of  title  18,  United  States 
Cbde,  is  amexMled  by  inserting  "(other  than 
letters  or  packages  carried  by  private  ex- 
yrfmy  immediately  after  "cargo". 

(e>  Section  1680  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amaided  by  inserting  "except  where 
carried  by  private  express  and."  Immediately 
after  "nearest  post  office,"  and  immediately 
after  "under  my  power  or  control,"*. 

(d)  Section  1725  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a) "  Immedi- 
ately before  "Whoever"  and  by  twIillTig  at  the 
end  thereat  the  following  new  avdMectlon: 

"(b)  This  section  ^lall  not  apply  to  a  pri- 
vate carrier  authorized  to  deposit  mail  in  a 
letter  box  imder  section  602  of  title  39.". 

(e)(1)   Chapter    83    of    title    18,    United 
States   Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1738.  Deposit  of  nonmailable  natters 

"Whoever  knowingly  and  icUlfolly  deposits 
any  matter  which  is  noiunallable  with  re- 
spect to  the  Postal  Serrlce  under  section 
3001  (a)  and  (e) ,  3000-3006,  and  3008-3010 
of  title  39,  In  any  letter  bos  established,  ap- 
proved, or  accepted  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
the  receipt  or  delivery  of  maU  matter  on  any 
mall  rotrte,  shall  for  each  such  offense  be 
fined  not  more  than  $300.". 

(2)   The  table  oC  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUdwlng : 
"1738.  Deposit   of   nonmailable  matter.". 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Taxsth,  Mr.  Hat- 
FixtD,  Mr.  Rakdolph  and  Mr. 
Glbhtt)  : 
S.  3145.  A  bin  to  establish  energy  con- 
servation   research,    develc^unent,    and 
dunoDstiation  institutes,  to  create  a  co- 
ep^ntive  energy  extension  service,  to 
pronote  a  more  adequate  national  iHt}- 
gram  erf  research,  dev^opment,  and  dem- 
otstrstlon  in  tedinologies  related  to  en- 
ergy conservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teiior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

XVESCT    COKSXXrAXaOH    RESEARCH    A;«D 

oevixoFMEirT  ac:t  or  I97S 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bin  to  establish  within  each  State 
at  a  college  or  university  an  energy  con- 
servatioa  reseaich,  deveknuneiit  and 
danQnstrati<m  institute.  In  addition,  this 
bill  directs  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
erg^'  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "Cooperative  Energj-  Consena- 
tion  Extension  Ser^-ice." 

It  Is  anticipated  that  tlie  energy  con- 
servation institutes  and  a  Cooperative 
Energj'  Conservation  Extension  Service 
will  provide  indrvidiial  energy  consimiers. 
smah  businesses,  and  other  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  with  a  tech- 
nicaUy  competent,  readily  available  and 
unbiased  soiuce  of  information  concern- 
ing the  opportunities  and  cost  effective- 
ness of  implementing  energy  conserva- 
tion measures.  ALso.  creation  of  State  re- 
search institute?  will  provide  a  focal 
ix>ir.t  for  exploi'ir.?  novel  methods  of  en- 
ergy  coii.=.o:'\.T,kn.    .cr   liauiing   prort-.s- 


Too  often  energy  conservation  is  per- 
cetred  as  "doing  without.''  Tlie  positive 
apcimacb  to  conaervatiCHi,  and  the  ap- 
proach onbodled  In  this  biU,  is  to  ctm- 
skler  and  use  the  array  of  tecbnek>gies. 
methods,  and  cvportunltics  vtakh  wfil 
i-esult  In  more  "eflBcient"  utillaatien  of 
energy  sources.  If  jtroperly  conducted, 
energy  conservation  is  a  vay  by  which 
ve  can  avoid  diminishing  our  present 
standard  o£  livinK  whidi  raigbt  otberwiae 
result  from  higher  energy  priees  and 
growing  seareitar  of  nonrenewable  fossil 
fuels.  More  riWeient  lue  of  oiergy  is  the 
least  disTBptiTe  and  noBt  onrlreemen- 
taUy  acceptable  methods  by  which  ta  in- 
crease energy  sundy.  For  indMdual 
oonsumers  and  smaU  businesses  cnergj- 
canaerratiOQ  would  result  in  lower  fuel 
costs  and  net  eefmomic  savings.  Finally, 
se-kms  commttmeBt  to  eficient  use  of 
energy  can  result  in  decreased  iaeports 
of  foreign  oil  thereby  increasing  the 
lererage  this  «mntry  will  have  in  the 
international  (A  mailcets. 

niere  are  vazsring  estimates  about  the 
potfTTtial  at  energy  cccsenratian  pro- 
grams. 7«r  ezaRipte,  the  Bueigy  Ke- 
seaicfa  and  Dereknanent  Administration 
has  estimated  that  residential  and  eom- 
mercial  bufidings  use  96  peroent  of  total 
n.S.  energy.  Space  heathig  and  eonllng 
gobUes  up  70  percent  of  the  energy  used 
in  those  bailding&  Of  the  48  mitttei 
single-fainlly  dwelling  units  in  tlie 
United  States,  as  of  December  31,  ISFIA, 
13  mil.Hgn  are  belieTed  to  have  adeqoafee 
v.'eatherization  protectioa  or  are  located 
in  clteates  where  retrofitting  is  not  cost- 
effective;  17  mllhon  need  ceiBng  insida- 
tion;  10  minion  need  stotm  doors  and 
windows,  2S  nuBion  need  clock  tbenao- 
stats,  and  20  mlllian  need  caulking  and 
weather-6ti.l|Jtiiiig. 

These  energy  conservation  c^jportu- 
nities  exist  today,  the  technology  cadsts 
today  and  InstaQatian  is  cost-eftectlTe: 
but,  lacking  a  comndtaient  to  conserva- 
tion mergy  Is  sWl  wasted  out  the  door 
and  through  the  attic.  TEA  estimates 
that  more  tlum  1  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  could  be  saved  over  Use  next 
se^-eral  years  if  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings  were  fitted  with  energy 
consa-vat»m  devices  or  raiergj-  consen- 
ing  practices  were  foUowed. 

In  addition.  FEA  has  estimated  that 
the  industrial  sector  could  save  nearly 
1.9  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1980. 
Almost  3  million  barrris  of  oil  equivalent 
pe  day  is  aboct  50  percent  of  the  oil  we 
import  daily  and  ar^roximately  $12  bil- 
lion of  U.S.  currency  we  export  to  pay 
for  that  oil. 

Whatever  the  actual  savings,  it  is  clear 
that  the  potential  is  very  significant  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide all  energy  ecmsumers  with  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  theva  to  make 
informed  judgments  about  implement- 
ing conservation  technologies,  tec'n- 
nigires.  or  strategies. 

In  addition  to  those  cc."st-effective  en- 
ergy- conservation  projects  which  could 
be  implemented  with  existing  know-hotv. 
Lho  ErieiK.v  Research  and  De\elopmeiit 
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Administration  has  estimated  that  If 
present  and  proposed  energy  conserva- 
tion reeearch,  development  and  demon- 
stration projects  are  successfully  im- 
plemented and  finally  penetrate  the  en- 
ergy consuming  market,  the  energy  sav- 
ings could  amount  to  6.3  to  8.8  million 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per  day.  An  ag- 
gressive conservation  R.  k  D.  program  is 
the  surest  way  that  I  know  to  insure  that 
the  full  potential  of  energy  conservation 
is  realized. 

Dramatically  rising  energy  prices  have 
placed  an  intolerable  burden  en  the 
American  people.  Whether  measured  in 
the  $26  billion  that  will  be  exported  this 
year  to  pay  for  foreign  oil  or  the  cost  in 
individual,  human  suffering,  this  burden 
is  truly  staggering.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Conmiittee  on  Aging,  I 
have  conducted  public  hearings  on  the 
elderly  and  the  impact  of  rising  energy 
prices  in  several  cities  around  the  coim- 
try.  I  found  that  rising  energy  prices  for 
the  elderly  on  fixed  incomes  all  too  often 
means  that  to  pay  the  electric  or  gas  bill 
the  aged  person  allocated  less  for  an  al- 
ready meager  weekly  food  allowance. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Water  Resources,  which  I 
also  chair  and  which  has  oversight  Juris- 
diction over  the  newly  created  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, has  conducted  several  hearings  and 
investigations  on  the  potential  of  en- 
ergy conservation  measures.  The  sub- 
committee's conclusion  is  that  energy 
conservation  could  provide  substantial 
energy  savings  and  is  one  of  only  a  few 
energy  options  now  being  pursued  by 
ERDA  which  holds  promise  for  sig- 
nificant impacts  in  the  near  term  energy 
future— 1976-1985. 

It  Is  in  light  of  the  energy  that  may 
be  saved  through  more  efiQcient  utiliza- 
tion that  I  introduce  this  bill. 

This  bill  seeks  to  augment  the  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
efforts  of  ERDA  by  providing  additional 
talented  manpower;  it  also  requires  the 
establishment  of  a  positive  and  active 
energy  outreach  program  rather  than 
the  present  passive  programs  of  provid- 
ing conservation  information  through 
brochures,  booklets  and  ads. 

Scientists,  engineers,  planners,  archi- 
tects, economists,  and  others  now  located 
at  our  colleges  and  universities  could  re- 
search, develop,  and  demonstrate  exist- 
ing and  novel  means  to  utilize  energy 
more  efficiently.  Location  in  a  specific 
State  will  also  insure  that  peculiar  local, 
State,  and  regional  energy  conservation 
problems  are  addressed.  In  addition,  the 
establishment  of  institutes  in  each  State 
wUl  provide  a  national  technology  dis- 
tribution network  for  ERDA  and  other 
federally  sponsored  energy  progi-ams. 
Just  as  importantly,  the  institutes  would 
serve  as  a  center  of  excellence  from  which 
graduates  with  special  skills  in  energy- 
conservation  could  be  trained. 

This  legislation  also  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ERDA  to  develop  a  plan, 
subject  to  congressional  approval,  for  es- 
tablishing a  Cooperative  Energy  Con- 
servation SeiTlce.  An  essential  part  of 
any  serious  national  program  to  promote 
energy  conservation  must  be  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  convince  the  public  of  tlie 


potential  energy  savings  and  economic 
benefits  that  are  possible  through  Imple- 
mentation of  energy  conservation  meth- 
ods, technologies,  and  strategies.  Even 
for  those  persons  who  understand  the 
economics  of  conservation,  many,  I  sus- 
pect, fail  to  act  because  the  details  of 
installation  and  related  matters  are  too 
complicated  and  appear  too  burdensome. 

This  consen'ation  service  could  provide 
the  person-to-person  technical  assistance 
to  both  end-use  energy  consiuners  and 
the  organizations  and  individuals  who  In- 
fluence their  consumption.  Technically 
competent  and  informed  people  are  sim- 
ply not  available  today,  on  a  wide-scale, 
to  assist  energy  consimiers.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  energy  conservation  per- 
sonnel could,  when  asked,  conduct  en- 
ergy audits,  seminars,  lecturers,  and  per- 
form other  consumer  advisory  services 
which  informs  the  energy  consuming 
public  about  ways  to  more  efficiently  uti- 
lize energy. 

We  can  end  much  of  our  energy  waste 
simply  by  installing  or  pui-suing  cost- 
effective  energy  conserving  technologies 
or  techniques.  We  can  add  to  tlie  energy 
conservation  potential  with  an  aggres- 
sive research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration program  which  will  provide  new 
and  better  methods  to  use  energy  effi- 
ciently. This  bill  seeks  to  accomplish 
these  ends. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill, 
which  I  consider  as  merely  a  starting 
point,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3143 

Be  It  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentatxves  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.Hsembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Con.servatlon 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  find.^  that — 

(a)  a  major  program  to  establish  energy 
conservation  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  is  required  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  nonrenewable  sources  of  energ^y 
and  to  provide  the  leadtime  necessary  to 
develop  other  sources  of  energy  Including 
solar,   geothermal.   and    fusion; 

lb)  States  and  State  InstltutlonE  of  higher 
learning  .should  be  primarily  responsible  for 
designing  and  implementing  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  programs  in 
energy  conservation  and  for  disseminating 
energy  coaservation  information.  In  so  do- 
ing, such  an  energy  conservation  program 
recognizes  the  great  diversity  among  regions 
of  the  Nation  and  allows  State.s,  subject  to 
general  Federal  guidelines,  the  broad  flexibil- 
ity required  to  fashion  programs  to  local 
needs  and  conditions: 

(C)  energy  conservation  cffoi-ls  are  now 
inadequate  because  individual  consumers, 
^niaU  businesse.s.  and  other  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  lack  reliable.  Impartial 
information  as  to  the  potential  energy  sav- 
ings and  cost  effectiveness  which  may  result 
from  Implementing  con.servation  methods, 
technologies,  and  opportunities; 

idi  establishment  of  energy  conservation 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
institutes  will  provide  an  insiUutional  set- 
ting in  which  scientists,  engineers,  econom- 
ists, architects,  planners  and  other  graduate 
-tudents  will  receive  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  energy  con'ier\ation;  and 

le)  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
direction  and  leadership  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
should    provide    personiu-l.     financial,    and 


technical  support.  In  a  cooperative  effort  with 
States,  to  Involve  consumers  of  energy  In  an 
effective  and  comprehensive  national  energy 
conservation  program. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act  are — 

( 1 )  to  establish  a  positive  energy  out- 
reach program  directed  toward  small  energy 
consumers  and  the  organizations  that  In- 
fluence energy  consumption;  and 

(2)  to  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for,  and 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  conduct 
of  basic  and  iH>pUed  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  evaluations,  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  the  training  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, architects,  economists,  urban  planners, 
and  others.  In  energy  conservation  methods 
and  technologies  through  the  establishment 
of  Interdisciplinary  energy  conservation  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  In- 
stitutes, In  cooperation  with  and  among  the 
States. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
a  major  priority  In  planning  and  programs  of 
all  Federal  agencies  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Transportation,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Defense,  and  Agriculture,  should  be 
to  Implement  energy  conservation  methods, 
technologies,  and  opportunities  and  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  and  with  other  State, 
local,  and  private  organizations  In  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  energy 
conservation  programs. 

TITLE  I— STATE  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN- 
STITUTES 

Sec.  100.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Administra- 
tor") is  authorized  to  provide  such  sums  as 
are  made  available  pursuant  to  section  300 
(a)  of  this  Act  to  each  of  the  several  States 
to  assist  each  participating  state  In  estab- 
lishing and  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  com- 
petent and  qualified  energy  conservation  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  in- 
stitute (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Insti- 
tute") as  one  college  or  university  In  that 
State  as  designated  by  the  Oovemor. 

(b)  In  malting  his  decision  upon  location 
of  the  Institute,  the  Governor  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  a  college  or  university  established 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  i^jproved  July  2. 
1862  (12  Stat.  503),  entitled  "An  Act  do- 
nating public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
art*'. 

(c)  Two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  In 
the  designation  of  a  single  interstate  or 
regional  institute,  In  which  event  the  sums 
assignable  to  all  of  the  cooperating  States 
shall  be  paid  to  such  Institute. 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Each  such  Institute  organized 
under  provisions  of  this  Act  and  affiliated 
with  a  designated  college  or  university 
shall— 

(1)  arrange  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities within  the  State  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  Institute; 

(2)  coordinate,  support,  augment,  and  im- 
plement programs  contributing  to  the  tm- 
derstanding  of  local.  State,  and  regional 
energy  conservation  problems  and  opportu- 
nities; and 

(3)  provide  a  nucleus  of  administrative, 
professional,  scientific,  technical,  and  other 
personnel  capable  of  planning,  coordinating, 
and  directing  the  interdisciplinary  programs 
related  to  energy  conservation  method.s, 
technologies,  and  opportunities  undertaken 
by  the  institute. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Institute 
to— 

( 1 )  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange  for 
a  component  or  components  of  the  college 
or  university  with  which  It  Is  affiliated  to 
conduct  competent  research,  investigations, 
experiments,    and    evaluations    of    either    a 
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tMsIc  or  applied  aature,  or  both,  in  relation 
to  energy  conservatton  methods,  teehmd- 
ogles,  and  opportunities  and  to  jntnlds  for 
the  training  In  areas  of  energy  conserrattom 
of  scientists,  engineers,  architects,  eoono- 
mLsts,  urban  planners,  and  others  In  related 
disciplines.  Such  research,  Investlgatlona,  ex- 
periments, evaluations,  and  training  may  In- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  supply  and 
demand  for  various  energy  resources;  con- 
servation and  best  use  of  available  supplies 
of  energy;  demonstrations  of  energy  con- 
serving practices,  techniques,  and  equipment 
for  transportation,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agriculttiral  applications; 
economic,  legal,  geographic,  and  ecological 
aspects  of  energy  conservation;  and  scientific 
information  dlssemlnatloa  activities  Includ- 
ing Identifying,  assembling,  and  Interpreting 
energy  data  relating  to  energy  conservation, 
and  the  results  of  scientific,  englneolng, 
economic,  and  other  research  deemed  poten- 
tially significant  for  solution  of  problems  In- 
volving energy  conservation,  providing  means 
for  Improved  communication  regarding  such 
research  results,  and  ascertalnliig  the  ezist- 
iug  and  potential  effectlvenaas  of  such  re- 
search In  the  solution  of  practical  problems; 

(2)  cause  to  be  printed  and  published, 
with  moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  results  from  research.  Investigations, 
experiments,  and  evaluations  conducted  b; 
such  institutes; 

(3)  conduct  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act  with  due  regard  to  the  varying  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  respective  States,  and 
with  due  regard  to  research  projects  deal- 
ing with  energy  conservation  already  being 
conducted  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  others;  and 

(4)  include,  as  part  of  an  aimual  program 
description  submitted  to  the  Administrator, 
assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
that  such  programs  were  developed  In  close 
consultation  and  collaboration  with  leading 
energy  resources  officials  within  the  State 
so  as  to  promote  research,  training  and  other 
w^ork  meeting  the  needs  of  the  State. 

(c)  Each  such  institute  Is  authorized  and 
encouraged  to — 

(1)  plan  and  conduct  programs  financed 
under  this  Act  In  cooperation  with  e»^ 
other  and  with  other  such  agencies  and 
individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  related  to  the  conservatloa 
and  better  utilization  of  energy  sources;  and 

(2,  conduct  technical  education  programs. 
Including  college  equivalent  courses  and 
seminars  for  scientists,  engineers,  buUders. 
economists,  planners,  and  ottiers  which  pro- 
vide information  about  energy  efficient  de- 
sign, use  and  construction  at  equipment  and 
buildings,  and  about  cost-effective  energy 
conservation  practices  and  technologies,  and 
to  support  the  development  of  a  compr^en- 
slve  energy  conservation  related  program 
which  may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
public  school  currlculums  development,  adult 
education  courses,  workshops,  and  other  edu- 
cational activities  directed  toward  general 
education  In  the  efficient  use  of  energy. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Admlnistrat(»'  Is  further 
authorized  to  provide  additional  sums  of 
money  to  the  Institutes  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  specific  research,  develop- 
ment or  demonstration  projects  dealing  with 
energy  conservation  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  undertaken,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

(1)  the  planning  and  coordinating  of  re- 
gional energy  conservation  projects  by  two 
or  more  Institutes: 

(2)  the  opportunity  such  project  provides 
for  the  traimng  of  scientists,  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, economists,  and  others;  and 

(3)  the  programs  described  by  subsections 
101(c)(1)  and  (i)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  money  appr(q>rlated  for  section 
102(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
match,  on  a  doUar-for-dollar  basis,  funds 


made  available  to  Institutes  by  States  or 
other  non-Federal  sources. 

Sac.  108.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby 
Charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  title  and.  after 
full  consultation  with  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  provisions.  He  shall  require  a  showing 
that  institutes  designated  to  receive  funds 
have,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have, 
the  capability  of  doing  effective  work.  He 
shall  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
participate  In  coordinating  research  Initiated 
under  this  Act  by  the  institutes.  Indicate  to 
them  such  lines  of  Inquiry  as  are  consistent 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  as  stated  In 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1878) , 
and  encoiutige  and  assist  In  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  cooperation  by  and 
between  the  institutes  and  between  them 
and  other  research  organizations,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  to  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tion existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  under  whose  direction  an  in- 
stitute is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way  be  construed 
to  authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of 
education  at  any  college  or  university. 

Sec.  106.  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  this  Act  for  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  consistent  with  and  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1878) . 

Sec.  106.  The  Administrator  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  or 
before  October  1  of  each  year  showing  the 
disposition  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
of  moneys  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  the  results  expected  to  be  accomplished 
through  projects  financed  during  that  year 
under  sections  100  and  101  of  this  Act,  and 
the  conclusions  reached  in  or  other  results 
achieved  by  those  projects  which  were  com- 
pleted dvirlng  that  year.  The  report  shall 
also  Include  an  accoimt  of  the  work  of  all 
Institutes  financed  under  section  100  of  this 
Act  and  Indicate  whether  any  portion  of  an 
allotment  to  any  State  was  withheld  and,  if 
so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

TITLE    n — COOPER  ATI  v  K    ENERGY    CON- 
SERVATION EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Sec.  200.  (a)  The  Administrator  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  February  1, 
1977,  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  plan  to  create  a  Cooperative  Energy  Con- 
servation Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  u 
the  "Service") .  Such  cooperative  energy  con- 
servation plan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"plan")  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  shall  detail  the  Administra- 
tor's proposals  for  establishing  such  Service. 

(b)  To  the  maximiun  extent  practicable 
the  plan  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

(1)  provisions  for  developing  and  Imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  program  of  energy 
conservalton  through  the  dissemination  of 
Information  concertUng  energy  conserving 
methods,  technologies  and  opportunities; 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  existing  Federal. 
State,  and  local  institutions,  including  State 
energy  agencies.  State  energy  conservation 
research,  development  and  demonstration 
institutes  as  established  by  title  I  of  this 
Act.  and  State  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, a  program  to  Instruct  and  train  existing 


personnel  in  the  county.  State,  and  regional 
oflloee  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the 
Farmer's  Home  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  who  Shall  serve  energy  con- 
sumn'8  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  Indi- 
vidual homeowners,  small  businessmen, 
farmers  and  public  service  agencies  of  vari- 
ous State  and  local  governments,  in  a  tech- 
nical advisory  capacity; 

(3)  a  description  of  services  to  be  offered 
by  or  through  the  Service  which  would  in- 
clude, but  Is  not  limited  to.  providing  indi- 
vidual homeowners  with  In-the-house  evalu- 
ation of  energy  consumption  Including  rec- 
ommendations for  insulation,  storm  windows 
and  doors,  more  efficient  heating  and  cocfllng 
systems,  solar  energy  equipment,  more  en- 
ergy efficient  appliances  and  such  other  ap- 
propriate information  as  wOl  enable  the 
consumer  to  make  Informed  Judgments 
about  the  potential  energy  savings  ffoA  cost- 
effectiveness  resulting  from  lnq>Iementatlon 
of  such  energy  conserving  actions: 

(4)  programs  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  energy  conserving  practices,  tech- 
niques, and  equipment  by  means  of  bulle- 
tins, lectures,  newsletters,  and  other  media 
techniques  and  siich  other  consumer  ad- 
visory services  as  may  further  the  objectives 
of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  such  other  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Service  as  the  AdmiiUstrator 
deems  advisable:  Provided,  That  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  extent  and  nature  of  th;  programs 
described  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  201.  The  plan  shall  not  be  finalized  un- 
der the  authority  granted  by  this  title  prim- 
to  the  expiration  of  ninety  calendar  days  (not 
including  any  day  on  which  either  Hotise  of 
Congress  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain)  from  the  datf  on  which 
such  plan  Is  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

TITLE  m— AUTHOBIZIMO  APPRO- 

pbiahoms 

Sec.  300.  (a)  Tlieve  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  AdminlstratcM:  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  sums  adequate  to  provide  8100,> 
000  to  each  of  the  several  StatM.  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  1978  through  1980,  Inclusive, 
$250,000  to  each  of  the  several  States  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  100  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  Is  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979  and 
$7,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  102  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  $5,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  this  Act, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Co- 
operative Energy  Conservation  Extension 
Service  as  provided  by  title  n  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.  TAPT: 
S.  3146.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leo  J. 
Conway.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

LEO   CONWAT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Leo  Con- 
way of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  «^o  was  severely 
injured  In  an  aircraft  accident  which 
occurred  in  April  of  1919,  while  he  was  an 
employee  of  the  17.8.  Treasury  D^mrt- 
ment.  After  several  years  and  many  at- 
tempts to  obtain  compensatory  relief  for 
his  injuries,  Mr.  Conway  has  been  imsuc- 
cessful  with  the  various  Government 
agencies   which  have  jurisdiction  over 
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this  problem.  It  Is  now  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  provide  him  with  some 
necessary  flnancial  assistance  based  upon 
the  facts  which  I  will  set  forth  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Conway  was  discharged  from  the 
US.  Army  Air  Force  In  March  of  1919. 
Soon  thereafter  he  Joined  the  4th  Federal 
District  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
to  work  on  behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Organization,  an  instrumentality  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Pursuant  to  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  he  had  occasion 
to  secure  a  Oovemment  airplane  at  Self- 
rldge  Air  Force  Base  In  Michigan  in  April 
of  1919,  where  he  was  to  fly  over  the  4th 
Federal  District  to  advertise  the  5th  Vic- 
tory Loan  drive.  Mr.  Conway  distributed 
advertising  pamphlets  while  flying  over 
these  cities. 

In  the  course  of  carrying  out  his  duties. 
Mr.  Conway  landed  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
to  replenish  the  airplane's  gas  tanks. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  took  off  from 
Ashtabula  to  fly  to  Erie,  Pa.  When  he  was 
approximately  200  feet  off  the  ground, 
the  gas  tanks  exploded.  Fortunately,  he 
siirvived  and  was  taken  to  Ashtabula 
Gfeneral  Hospital  for  treatment  Xo  his 
legs  which  were  badly  burned  as  a  result 
of  the  explosion. 

Mr.  Conway  had  extensive  medical 
treatment  on  his  legs.  He  remained  in 
the  Ashtabula  General  Hospital  from  the 
date  of  the  accident  to  July  4, 1919,  where 
he  was  remofved  to  Charity  Hospital  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  remained  there  for 
the  next  8  months  where  7  skin  grafts 
were  performed.  He  was  released  from 
that  hospital  In  March  of  1920  and  spent 
the  next  year  living  In  Cleveland  so  that 
he  could  return  to  the  Charity  Hospital 
for  continued  treatment.  He  attempted 
to  gain  other  employment  in  July  of  1922. 
but  was  able  to  work  only  one  day  be- 
cause of  the  continuation  of  bleeding  in 
his  legs. 

Approximately  every  5  years  after  he 
was  Initially  hospitalized,  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  hospital  for  a  week  for  treat- 
ment of  the  skin  grafts  which  broke 
open.  He  never  applied  for  any  welfare 
because  he  was  too  proud  to  ask.  He  has 
had  continuous  pain  in  both  legs  for  the 
past  55  years,  but  has  learned  to  live 
with  It. 

In  March  of  1973,  he  had  a  partial  am- 
putation on  his  right  foot. 

Mr.  Conway,  In  my  judgment,  has  a 
meritorious  claim  which  has  not  received 
proper  attention.  Despite  the  injuries  he 
received  while  a  Government  employee 
in  the  course  of  Government  business, 
while  using  Government  property,  he 
has  never  received  any  compensation 
therefore.  The  bill  contains  a  modest 
amount  of  money  which  would  be  of  im- 
measurable assistance  to  Mr.  Conway 
during  his  time  of  need.  I  urge  my  dlstin- 
puished  colleagues  to  support  this  most 
worthwhile  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
rrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
t  Jllows: 

S.3146 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe 
o/  Representatives  o/  the   United  States  o/ 
Ar.icTlca   in  Congress   assembled.  That   tlie 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  oX  any  money  la  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
Biim  or  930,000  to  Leo  J.  Conway  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  full  satisfaction  of  aU  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  the  said  Leo  J. 
Conway  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  an  air- 
plane of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
which  the  said  Leo  J.  Conway,  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Treasury,  was 
flying  over  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  on  AprU  29.  1919, 
In  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the 
Victory  Liberty  l,oan  Campaien. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  Ui  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  &ame  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  In  any 
amount  not  exceeding  1 1,000. 


Bv  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Pearson) 
(by  request) : 

S.  3147.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  for  2  years.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request  and  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  or  2  years. 

This  act,  which  is  more  conunonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 
was  created  to  regulate  the  dumping  of 
all  types  of  materials  Into  ocean  waters 
and  to  prevent  or  strictly  limit  the 
dumping  into  ocean  waters  of  any  sub- 
stance which  would  adversely  effect  hu- 
man health,  welfare,  or  the  marine  en- 
vironment. Extending  this  act  would 
enable  the  programs  already  established 
to  continue  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  needless  dumping  of  wastes  which 
are  so  environmentally  dangerous  to  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  be  printed  In  the 
Record  together  with  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 3147 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  section 
111  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1420)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "and  not  to  exceed  91 .550.000  for 
the  transition  period  (July  1,  through  Sei>- 
tember  30.  1976)."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $1,850,000  for  the 
transition  period  (July  1.  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976)  not  to  exceed  •4.800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,800,000 
for  Oscal  year  1978.". 


U.S.  E>rvniONMEWTAL  PaOTTECnON   AOFNCY. 

Washington,  DC,  February  tO,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefellkr, 
President  0/  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mb.  Pkesidevt:  Enclosed  Is  our  pro- 
posed bill  "To  extend  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  for  two  years." 

The  bUI  would  extend  our  authorltle.s  un- 
der section  111  of  the  Act.  These  authorlUes 
expire  on  September  30,  1976. 

This  extension  Is  suggested  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  continue  the  programs  envi- 
sioned by  the  Act.  We  recommend  that  this 


bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Committee 
for  consideration,  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  enactment  of   this   legislative 
proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

<S)  ALvurl..  Alm, 
(For  Russell  E.  Train) . 


By  Mr.  TAPT: 

S.  3148  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  refugees 
fleeing  Lebanon  because  of  religious  per- 
secution. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
events  in  Lebanon  have  been  of  great 
concern  to  man>  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  me  In 
cosponsorlng  8.  2941,  a  bfll  to  provide 
emergency  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Lebanon. 

Today,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  may 
have  stabilized  somewhat.  That  does  not. 
of  course,  help  repair  the  massive  de- 
struction or  welfare  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs,  their  homes,  or  their 
friends  and  families.  Nor  does  It  assure 
that  those  who  have  survived  will  be 
allowed  to  live  free  from  fear  and  re- 
pression. 

The  danger  of  repression  and  persecu- 
tion is  a  very  real  one,  because  of  the 
religious  issue.  Religious  and  philosophi- 
cal differences  have  not  alone  been  at 
the  root  of  the  recent  trouble*;,  but  tho.^o 
differences  have  unquestionably  injected 
a  greater  bitterness  Into  the  struggle. 
The  religious  and  philosophic  differences 
may  well,  in  fact,  be  the  cause  of  future 
troubles,  even  If  they  have  not  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  problems  to  date. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  that  we  do  what 
we  can  to  provide  the  humanitarian  ref- 
uge that  this  country  has  always  pro- 
vided to  any  Lebanese  who  may  face 
religious  persecution  or  the  threat  of 
religious  persecution.  Accordingly,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  permit  Lebanese  who 
face  religious  or  political  persecution  to 
qualify  for  emergency  immigration  as 
refugees. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  apj  ly 
to  an.v  Lebanese  who  face  such  perfceoa- 
tion.  regardless  of  special  religious  or 
political  background.  Because  of  the  cur- 
rent political  balance  In  Lebanon,  It  may 
be  that  more  Christians  than  Moslems 
face  the  danger  or  the  reality  of  per- 
secution, and  that  the  blU  would  thus 
be  of  more  interest  to  the  Christian  Leb- 
anese community.  However,  there  would 
be  no  discrimination  In  the  law  against 
any  or  in  favor  of  any  one  religious  or 
rolitical  group. 

I  believe  that  this  bUl  would  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  humanitarian  policy 
the  United  States  has  always  maintained. 
We  have  always  considered  It  one  of 
our  greatest  national  missions  to  pro- 
vide refuge  to  those  who  face  religions 
or  political  persecution  or  th?  threat  of 
such  persecution.  Our  Nation  was  found- 
ed by  people  fleeing  such  persecution. 
Certainly  In  this  Bicentennial  Year  it 
would  be  unjustlfled  for  us  to  turn  our 
backs  on  people  from  Lebanon  who  seek 
the  religious  and  poUticai  freedom  for 
which  we  have  always  stood. 

I  also  think  that  those  Lebanese  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  flee  persecution  would  be  tre- 
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mendously  welcome  and  useful  contribu- 
tors to  the  life  of  this  conatty.  Hie  XiOb- 
anese-AmericaDS  are  not  one  of  the  larg- 
est heritage  groupe  in  the  United  States. 
but  few  If  any  have  coatcibttted  more  to 
ihe  economic  and  cultural  progress  of 
the  country.  The  Lebanese-American 
community  Is  a  tremendous  asset  to  tUs 
country,  and  I  am  certain  any  additions 
to  tliat  commtuiity  would  eqiuUy  be  ad- 
ditions to  the  strength  of  America,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  responsibility  un- 
dertaken by  that  community  for  all  of 
its  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  me  in  this  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  refuge  to  those  people  of  Lebanon 
who  may  now  face  rdigious  or  political 
persecution.  We  have  joined  together, 
many  of  us,  in  the  past  to  do  what  we 
could  to  help  the  Lebanese  people  in 
Lebanon.  Let  us  now  do  all  we  can  to 
help  those  Lebanese  who  may  not  be  able 
to  remain  safely  in  Leban<m.  I  believe 
we  caimot  do  otherwise  and  remain  true 
to  America's  heritage. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  3149.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  protect  human  health  and  the  &a.vi- 
ronment  by  requiring  testing  and  neces- 
sary use  restrictions  on  certain  chemical 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

TOXIC    STTBSTANCES    CONTKOL,    ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  the  Toxic  Substance 
Control  Act  is  today  being  filed.  This  leg- 
islation w£is  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  committee.  It  has  evolved  into  a 
compr^enslve  measiu'e  to  protect  the 
public  and  the  environment  from  expo- 
sure to  hazardous  chemicals.  Dr.  Russdl 
Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  has  called  "TOxlc 
substances  control  leg^lation  probably 
the  most  Important  environmental  legis- 
lation presently  before  the  Congress." 
I  could  not  agree  more. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  has 
now  been  before  the  Congress  for  some 
5  years.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1971 
as  a  result  of  a  report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  entitled  "Toxic 
Substances."  That  report  outlined  in 
some  detail  the  tremendous  gaps  that 
now  prevent  us  from  protecting  against 
human  suffering  and  environmental 
damage  at  the  earliest  stages  of  a  chemi- 
cal's development.  Presently,  most  chem- 
icals can  be  marketed  without  notifica- 
tion to  any  governmental  body  and  with- 
out testing  for  safety. 

In  the  last  3  years,  I  have  chaired 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce which  have  dociunented  time  and 
time  again  the  lethal  dangers  associated 
with  ch^nlcals  like  vinyl  chloride,  bis- 
chloromethyl  ether — ^BCME — mercury 
and  other  heavy  metals,  arsenic,  asbes- 
tos, and  a  multitude  of  others.  In  fact, 
over  the  15  days  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  this 
legislation  over  the  last  5  years,  in  excess 
uf  100  chemicals  have  been  mentioned  as 
candidates  for  regulation  under  this 
l*".jislatlon. 


It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  whUe  this 
record  continues  to  be  buili  the  chemical 
indusiary  has  i»esaited  roadblocks  at 
evory  Juncture  of  this  bill's  devdopnoent. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a 
statute  woidd  now  be  <»i  the  books  pro- 
viding effective  protection  against  chem- 
ical hazards  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
certed effort  of  the  chonical  industry  to 
s^iously  weaken  the  essential  provisions 
of  this  leedslation. 

Dr.  Russell  Train,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agmcy. 
has  stated  that  this  situation  presents 
Ihe  American  public  with  lethal  dangers. 
Dr.  Train,  in  a  recent  speech  pointed  out: 

Most  Americans  had  no  Idea,  untU  rela- 
tively receiitly  that  they  were  Uving  so  dang- 
erously. They  bad  no  idea  that  when  they 
went  to  work  In  the  morning,  or  when  they 
ate  their  breakfast — that  when  they  did  the 
things  tbey  had  to  do  to  earn  a  Uving  and 
keep  themselves  alive  and  well — that  when 
they  did  things  as  ordinary,  Innocent,  and  as 
essentaU  to  life  as  eat,  drink,  breathe,  or 
touch  they  could.  In  fact,  be  laying  thetr  Uvea 
on  the  line.  They  had  no  idea  that,  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  tbey  were  often 
engaging  In  a  grim  game  of  chemical  roulette 
whose  result  they  would  not  know  untU  many 
years  later. 

T^e  toxic  Substances  Control  Act  will 
put  an  end  to  this  totally  unacceptable 
situation.  It  will  assure  that  the  public 
and  the  environment  will  no  longer  be 
guinea  pigs  for  the  safety  of  chemical 
products. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  will 
provide  a  mechanism  to  ensure  U)at  in- 
formation with  respect  to  health  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  chemicals  can  be 
collected  from  manufacturers  and  proc- 
essors of  chemical  substances  prior  to 
manufacturer.  The  bill  contains  the  fol- 
lowing important  provisions: 

First.  Manufacturers  of  new  chemical 
substances  must  give  notification  to 
E3*A  90  days  In  advance  of  first  manu- 
facture and,  if  required  by  EPA,  Include 
test  data  along  with  such  notification. 

Second.  The  EPA  Administrator  may 
require  manufacturers  to  test  or  have 
tested  those  chemical  substances  which 
he  determines  may  present  an  xmreason- 
able  risk  of  hijury  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment or  those  for  which  significant 
hiunan  or  environmental  exposure  takes 
place  or  will  take  place.  This  provision 
is  applicable  both  to  new  and  existing 
chemical  substances. 

Third.  Manufacturei's  and  processors 
of  chemical  substances  are  required  to 
maintain  certain  records  and  reports 
that  will  better  enable  the  Administra- 
tor to  determine  if  unreasonable  risks 
exist.  Also  manufactui-ers  must  provide 
the  Administrator  with  lists  of  health 
and  safety  studies  conducted  on  various 
chemical  substances.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  require  the  submission 
of  any  study  on  the  list.  This  provision 
was  included  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  that  I  chaired 
it  was  strongly  alleged  that  health  dang- 
ers information  had  been  suppressed  by 
industry  from  both  the  government  and 
ch^nical  workers. 

Fourth.  Citizens  are  authorized  to 
bring  suit  to  enjoin  violations  of  this  Act 
and  to  require  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  perform  his  mandatory  dutie.s. 


Mr.  President,  this  legidatioii  has 
gained  wldeqvead  support  from  eovi- 
roomental  grouiie.  labor,  and  the  public 
at  iKrge.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  act 
(loicldy  on  this  vital  legldatkm.  I  ask 
imantanous  consent,  llr.  President,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcorb  the  excdient 
speech  at  Mr.  Russell  Ttain.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA.  ttma  to  the  National 
Press  dub  2  we^s  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Bu»eU  E.  Train) 
Testing  Chkmicai^,  ftai  Pbotlk:   BUManrc 

THE  CHxmcAi.  Thusat  UimcB  CoirxBox, 


W.  H.  Auden  Mice  remarked  that:  "Today 
in  the  tecbnoIoglcaUy  advanced  countries  .  . . 
we  bave  UtUe  to  fear  from  nature;  our  only 
serious  problem  Is  man  .  .  .  HU  mastery  over 
nature  has,  as  It  were,  brought  men  back  to 
the  same  point  at  which  he  stood  when  he 
was  utterly  belpleea  before  her." 

There  are,  however,  some  differences.  It  Is, 
to  begin  with,  no  longer  the  creatures  and 
forces  of  the  natural  world  that  most 
threaten  us:  It  la  no  longer  even  such  his- 
toric diseases  as  the  pox  or  the  plague:  It  la, 
instead,  such  strange  new  creatures  of  our 
own  making  as  "biscblonunethy  ather"  and 
"nltrosunlnes"  and  "polycblorlnated  b^jthen- 
yls"  and  "polyvinyl  chloride."  Tbey  are  aU 
around  us — in  oiir  air,  our  water,  omt  food, 
and  In  the  things  we  touch.  Wben  ttbey  bit 
us.  we  don't  feel  a  tbing.  Their  ill-effects  may 
not  show  up  until  decades  later.  In  the  form 
of  cancer— or  even  generations  later.  In  the 
form  of  mutated  genes — when  It  is,  often, 
too  late  to  undo  the  damage. 

Most  Americans  had  no  Idea,  untU  rela- 
tively recently,  that  they  were  Uving  so  dan- 
gerously. Tbey  bad  no  Idea  that  wben  they 
went  to  w<x-k  In  the  morning,  or  wben  they 
ate  their  breakfast — that  when  tbey  did  the 
things  tbey  bad  to  do  to  earn  a  Uvlog  and 
keep  themselves  aUve  and  weU — tbat  ulien 
they  did  things  as  cx^inary,  as  Innocent  and 
as  essential  to  life  as  eat,  drink,  breathe  or 
touch  they  could.  In  fact,  be  laying  tbelr  lives 
on  the  line.  They  bad  no  idea  that,  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  they  were  often 
engaging  In  a  grim  game  of  chemical  rou- 
lette whose  resiUt  they  would  not  know  until 
many  years  later. 

They  had  no  idea  until,  increasingly  over 
recent  years,  they  picked  up  the  morning 
paper  or  turned  on  tbe  evening  news  and 
learned  of  some  new  chemical  bazard  tbey 
had  been  exposed  to.  often  for  years  and 
almost  alwajrs  unwittingly.  Increasingly,  as 
well,  they  learned  about  tbe  aj^Mdllngly  high 
death  rates  as  a  result  of  cancer  and  saw 
people  they  knew  and  loved  go  through  the 
awful  agony  of  death  by  cancer.  As  a  resiUt, 
I  thUik,  the  American  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned both  over  the  pervasive  presence  of 
chemical  contaminants  throughout  the  envi- 
ronment and  over  the  high  death  rates  from 
cancer.  And  they  may  even  make  the  con- 
nection between  the  two.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  is.  among  the  pubUc  at  large,  any  real 
understanding  of  the  precise  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  hazards  posed  by  chemical  con- 
taminants— as  causes  not  only  of  cancer  but 
of  other  serious  ills  and  afiOictlons — or  of 
what  we  can  and  miist  do  to  deal  with  them. 

Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  we  should  keep  in  mind  about 
chemicals  and  their  effects  upon  human 
health  and  life: 

1.  Over  the  past  few  decades,  and  espe- 
cially since  tbe  end  of  World  War  IT,  we  bave 
released  into  the  environment  a  vast  volume 
of  entirely  new  chemical  compoimds  with  lit- 
tle or  no  knowledge  of  their  health  effects  and 
virtually  no  effort  to  determine  those  effects 
and  to  regiUate  the  release  of  many  chemi- 
cals that  might  be  hazsrdoxis. 
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2.  We  bav«  reaped  enormoua  benefits  trom 
tbese  cbemlcals — Indeed.  ftt>m  the  truly 
mairelous  «dTanoea  tn  cbemlc*!  knowledge 
and  (echnolocy  that  «•  have  aohleTed 
throughout  modem  tUnea.  We  must  ooeaa- 
ure  theae  benefits,  not  only  in  the  eoonomio 
terms  that  are  apparent  to  us  all,  but  In 
health  terms  as  veil.  The  fact  that  we  are 
the  first  generation  In  human  history  to  be 
virtually  free  of  the  major  Infectious  dis- 
eases Is,  In  no  small  degree,  a  result  of  the 
application  of  chemical  advances  to  modern 
medicine  and  modem  life. 

3.  The  World  Health  Organisation  esti- 
mates that  between  60  to  90  percent  of  all 
cancers  are  the  result  of  environmental  fac- 
tors— In  the  broadest  sense  of  that  phrase. 
National  Cancer  Insttlute  studies  have 
shown  that  the  highest  cancer  rates  in  the 
country  occur  in  areas  with  the  heaviest 
concentrations  of  Industrial  chemical  use 
and  activity.  Yet  of  all  the  chemical  agents 
In  the  environment,  probably  only  a  very 
small  fraction  to  responsible  for  that  large 
share  of  cancer.  Indeed,  the  odds  are  that 
only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  chemi- 
cals In  our  environment  pose  any  serloiis 
health  threats. 

4.  It  may  take  only  limited  exposure  to 
contract  cancer.  It  typically  takes  anywhere 
from  15  to  40  years  after  that  exposiu-e  for 
the  first  onset  of  cancer  to  occur.  Becau.'* 
of  that  long  latency  period,  we  have  reason 
to  Ijelleve  that  the  full  Impact  of  the  chem- 
ical explosion  we  have  experienced  over  the 
past  30  years  has  only  begun  to  show  up  In 
our  cancer  statistics.  Yet  alreawly.  the  ex- 
perts tell  us.  one  out  of  every  four  Amerlcan.s 
now  alive  wUl  ultimately  contract  some  form 
of  cancer. 

5.  A  large  and  growing  share  of  the  dis- 
eases that  cripple  and  kill  us  are  cau-sed  by 
environmental  factors — again.  In  the  broad- 
est sense  of  that  phrase.  These  diseases  are 
going  to  take  an  Increasingly  heavy  toll 
upon  our  lives  and  well-being,  unless  and 
until  we  stop  trying  to  deal  with  them  by 
treating  them  after  they  occur,  and  start 
taking  serious  steps  to  prevent  them  from 
occtirrlng  In  the  first  place.  Our  national 
health  care  effort  must  Increasingly  stress 
the  prevention  rather  than  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  effective  measures  for  the  as- 
sessment and  control  of  potentially  danger- 
ous chemicals  and  other  agents  before  they 
enter  the  environment  must  be  a  key  ele- 
ment In  this  new  shift  toward  prevititlve 
medicine. 

To  expand  on  these  points:  There  are  to- 
day more  than  2  million  different  known 
chemicals:  every  year,  this  list  grows  by  an 
estimated  25.000  new  compounds.  There  are 
today  more  than  30.000  chemicals  In  actual 
commercial  production;  every  year,  this  list 
grows  by  some  1000  new  compounds.  Of  the 
more  than  2  million  known  chemicals,  only 
a  few  thousand  have  been  tested  for  carcino- 
genicity and — aside  from  those  used  in  food 
additives,  drugs  and  pesticides — only  a  few 
hundred  have  been  adequatelv  tested  We 
know.  In  fact,  very  little  about  the  health 
effects  even  of  the  30.000  chemicals  already 
m  commercial  production.  We  have  no  way 
of  sj-stematlcally  screening  the  chemicals 
that  do  go  Into  production;  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  precisely  which  chemicals  iro  into 
production  every  year.  Tn  other  words,  we 
not  only  don't  know  whether  what's  going 
out  there  is  dangerous — we  don't  even  know 
what's  going  out  there 

We  have,  however,  learned  one  thing:  it's 
what  we  don't  know  that  can  really  hurt  us. 
even  kill  us. 

Long  after  they  have  been  loosed  upon 
the  world  and  the  public  at  large,  we  have 
learned  what  an  appallingly  wide  range  of 
disease  and  death  can  be  caused  by  chemi- 
cals— they  can  attack  the  liver,  the  lung,  the 
kidney,  the  central  nervous  system;  they  can 


cause  cancer.  Infant  mortality,  and  genetic 
damage.  We  have  learned,  for  example,  that: 

Mercury.  lead  and  cadmiTim  cam  attack 
the  central  nervous  system; 

Oartion  tetrachloride  and  chlorinated 
phenols  can  destroy  the  Uver; 

Ethylene  glycol  and  cadmium  sulfate  pro- 
duce kidney  disease; 

Asbestos  and  beryllium  often  lead  to  lun^ 
disorders;  and 

Vinyl  chloride  and  arsenic  caxise  cancer. 

We  have  seen  our  fish  contaminated  by 
phthalates,  our  cattle  poisoned  by  polybro- 
mlnated  blphenyls,  and  our  horses  killed  by 
dloxln.  Fluorides  have  destroyed  forest  seed- 
Itnga,  chloramlnes  have  killed  oysters,  and 
zinc  has  damaged  our  wheat  crops.  And  now 
the  fluorocarbons  may  be  threatening  the 
ozone  belt. 

When  I  became  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  Febru- 
ary, 1970 — almost  exactly  six  years  ago — my 
very  first  directive  to  our  small  staiff  was  to 
develop  a  legislative  proposal  for  coping  with 
the  class  of  problems  presented  by  chemical 
and  other  contaminants.  A  year  later,  In 
February.  1971.  this  legislation,  known  as 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
Twice,  over  the  past  five  years,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  passed  versions  of  this 
legislation,  but  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  the  same  version  Last  week,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  reported  out  Toxic 
Subtitances  Control  legislation  for  action  by 
the  Senate.  In  the  House,  the  legislation  Is 
being  considered  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee 

Over  the  fl'.e  years  since  such  legislation 
was  first  proposed,  we  have  introduced  Into 
the  commercial  market  an  estimated  6,000 
new  chemicals  We  have  done  so  without  any 
systematic,  advance  assessment  of  their  po- 
tential Impact  upon  public  health  or  our 
ecological  resoiirces.  We  find  ourselves  still 
without  the  authority  we  need  to  cope  with 
such  longstanding  problems  as  those  posed 
by  polychlorlnated  blphenyls.  Last  week,  you 
may  recall.  It  was  announced  that,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  the  Hudson  River  will 
be  closed  to  commercial  fishing  because  It  Is 
contaminated  by  these  chemicals.  In  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  commercial  and  sports  fisheries 
that  are  being  restored  as  the  re«ult  of  mas- 
sive pollution  clean-up  efforts  are  now  being 
threatened  by  PCB  contamination.  We  re- 
main almost  entirely  unable  to  discover  how 
harmful  a  compound  can  be  until  years  after 
it  has  become  a  rather  commonplace  Item 
In  our  everyday  life,  a  significant  factor  In 
our  economy.  And,  over  and  over  again,  we 
find  ourselves  engaged  In  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  drawn-out  struggle  to  protect  the 
public  from  a  hazard  to  which  It  has  al- 
rc»J>  V,i,cr.  exposed  while  at  the  same  time 
trvlng  to  avoid  putting  people  out  of  busl- 
ne.ss  or  out  of  work. 

Polyvinyl  chloride,  for  example,  was  first 
Introduced  commercially  some  40  years  ago. 
It  Is  the  backbone  of  much  of  our  plastics 
Industry.  Its  manufacture,  according  to  In- 
dustry figures,  accounts  for  one  percent  of 
our  Orofis  National  Product.  Yet  It  was  not 
until  1074  that  we  discovered  four  cases  of 
an  extremely  rare  form  of  liver  cancer  among 
workers  In  a  polyvinyl  chloride  plant  In 
Louisville.  Not  until  later  did  we  find  among 
these  workers  excessive  ca.ses  of  more  com- 
mon forms  of  cancer  as  well.  Only  in  the  last 
decade  or  so  have  we  developed  the  sclen- 
ttflc  skills  and  analytic  techniques  that 
would  enable  us  to  anticipate  these  effects  of 
vinyl  chloride,  and  a  Toxic  Substances  law 
enacted  several  years  ago  would  hardly  have 
helped  us  prevent  this  problem.  But  the  odds 
are  that,  until  we  enact  such  legislation,  we 
will  be  confronting  more  and  mere  such 
.situations  In  the  futiu-e — and  we  can  be  ab- 


solutely certain  that,  until  we  enact  such 
legislation,  we  wUl  he  unable  to  prevent  them 
from  occurring.  I  might  add  that  our  experi- 
ence with  rlnyl  chloride  as  well  as  with  such 
chemicals  as  aebestos  and,  moat  recently.  Ke- 
pene  underaooree  the  fact  that  it  Is  on  the 
job  and  tn  the  workplace  that  the  hazards 
poeed  by  such  chemicals  are  moat  immediate 
and  acute.  It  Is  the  workers,  and  the  fami- 
lies 0^  workers.  In  the  shops  and  factories 
where  such  chemicals  are  made  and  used 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  chemical  threat 
and  wotild  benefit  most  from  the  early  en- 
actment of  toxic  substances  legislation. 

llie  plain  fact  la  that,  bad  the  Tbxlc  Bub- 
stances  Act  been  enacted  five  years  ago  when 
It  was  flirst  proposed,  we  would  be  a  lot  far- 
ther ahead  In  dealing  with  some  potentially 
very  serious  hasards: 

We  would  have  begun  to  reverse  the  spread 
of  polychlorlnated  blphenyls  which  are  now 
desrtroylng  some  of  otir  valuable  fisheries; 

We  would  already  have,  as  we  now  do  not, 
reliable  test  Information  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  vlnylldene  chloride  which  Is  widely 
used  throughout  the  plastics  industry; 

We  would  have  a  greatly  improved  data 
base  for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
benzldlne-derlved  dyes  reconvert  to  free  ben- 
zidine, a  well-known  human  carcinogen, 
when  these  widely-used  dyes  are  accidentally 
Ingested  or  absorbed; 

We  would  have  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  clarify  the  chronic  effects  and,  as  neces- 
sary, to  limit  exposure  to  this  2.3-dlbromo- 
propyl  phosphate,  which  has  mutagenic  ef- 
fects In  microbial  systems  and  Is  widely  used 
as  a  fire  retardant  In  textile  products,  in- 
cluding children's  pajamas. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  Is  under  the  lUu- 
slcn  that  there  Is,  or  Is  ever  going  to  be.  any 
such  thing  as  a  simon-pure,  antlseptlcally 
safe  world.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  Imagines 
that  there  Ls,  or  Is  ever  going  to  be.  a  real 
world  without  very  real  risks.  But  there  Is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  we  cannot — there 
l.s.  In  fact,  every  reason  why  we  must — take 
sensible  steps  to  exercise  some  Intelligent 
and  effective  control  over  the  risks  that  we 
ourselves  create.  The  basic  aim  of  the  toxic 
substances  control  legislation  before  the 
Congress  to  to  help  us  gain  that  kind  of  con- 
trol— to  help  us  protect  human  health  by 
bringing  down  to  reasonable  levels  the  risks 
that  chemicals  pose  while  preserving  their 
benefits.  We  are  not  talking.  In  other  words, 
of  getting  rid  of  all  risks  from  chemicals,  but 
rather  of  finding  out  what  the  risks  are  and, 
eventually,  of  removing  "unreasonable " 
risks.  We  are  saying  that,  whatever  we  do 
with  these  chemicals,  we  ought  to  know  what 
we're  doing  before  we  do  It,  and  we  ought 
to  do  It  with  our  eyes  -vide  onen. 

We  are  saying,  more  specifically,  that  before 
people  are  unwittingly  and  unwillingly  ex- 
posed to  a  chemical  that  could  hurt  or  kUl 
them,  we  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what 
the  health  effects  of  that  chemical  might  tie. 
and  we  insist  that  the  public  interest  be 
taken  fully  Into  account  in  the  process  by 
which  we  determine  those  effects  and  decide 
whether,  or  in  what  circumstances,  we  "go 
public"  with  that  chemical.  These  decisions 
to  test  and  go  public  cannot — as  they  now 
are — be  left  simply  and  solely  In  private 
hands.  The  public  at  large  is  deeply  and  di- 
rectly affected  by  these  decisions,  and  it 
must  have — as  It  now  does  not — a  very  real 
say  In  the  process  by  which  they  are  made. 
The  toxic  substances  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress  would,  for  the  first  time,  give 
the  public  that  say. 

As  you  might  siupect.  there  Is  some  dis- 
agreement about  some  of  the  details  of  the 
legislation  before  the  Congress.  The  Admin- 
istration strongly  supports  toxic  substances 
legislation,  but  wanu  to  make  certain  that 
It  does  not  Impose  unnecessary  red  tape  upon 
Industry  or  government.  Inevitably  enough. 
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envtronrnflnttsitB  an  concerned  ttiftt  the  t«|r- 
istotion  wtU  BoiM  tMeriy  etf«ii|ra<ie«i(^  «aa 
toamtrr.  or  <it  leeat  aooM  Mgintaie  «r  tt»  ie 
oonflenMd  fbaU  tk  mOl  1>e.«tMri«  —in^  to 
straog^e  the  toAmttj'  9aii  m.  Vbwmg  utmn 
dull  and  nnrtrewtle  •»  it  aiagr  ipfeer.  th* 
truth  Ues  eoniewhere  In-betamen.  "O^  dtf- 
f erenoea  tn  detail  about,  and  aBMWg.  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  hsglrtatlon  X0tat9  the  Ooiis- 
grees  aiw  <ar  leflB  important  UMft  tbe  Ihet  tka* 
their  eommoniUm  to  to  give  jMUtotaaaltlk  tm 
mora  of  tba^Mght  tbat.tt  diiamw  In  the 
dedaions  by  Whldh  dwzateala  eater  and  vead 
throughout  the  human  environment — the 
common  aim  of  giving  the  Amszlcan  people 
not  only  the  opportunity  to  undentand  and 
assess  the  rlaka  and  bensflte  of  these  chemi- 
cals, but  a  deeMve  voice  in  sorting  out  these 
risks  and  bMteata. 

The  leglsutien  before  the  Oangress  would 
give  ua  the  authority,  which  ve  do  not  now 
have: 

To  get  better  Information  about  the  health 
and  ecological  effects,  the  dlatrlbutian.  the 
uses,  the  kinds  and  levels  of  ".zposure,  of  both 
known  and  new  dtemleals;  - 

To  help  prevent  basards  and  harm  to  hu- 
man health  and  the  environment  from  chem- 
icals before  we  make  major  eeonomlo  Invest- 
ments tp  them; 

To  balance  the  various  oosts.  risks  and 
benefits  involved  befora  deciding  whether,  or 
undor  what  conditions,  a  potenttaUy  haz- 
ardous chemical  should  be  introduced  into 
the  environment; 

To  help  ooordlnate  ttxe  presently  fragmen- 
tary and  piecemeal  Federal  approach  to  tozlo 
substanoea. 

I  consider  it  of  urgent  importance  that  the 
Congress  act  now — in  this  session — ^to  enact 
effective  toxic  substances  leglslatton.  Bemaln- 
ing  dllTerences  should  be  rea<flved  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  But  it  is  more  important  to  get 
legislation  on  the  books  now  ttian  it  is  to 
seek  perfection.  There  will  be  time  to  Improve 
legislative  authority  later  as  we  gain  more 
experience.  But  we  can  no  hmger  afford  to 
wait  for  the  basic  auttiorlty  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  chemical  pollution. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  over  the  past 
several  years  to  Improve  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess at  EPA — In  particular,  to  make  it  far 
more  open  and  equitable.  Our  decisions  aie 
subjected  to  more  seardxlng  servtiny.  more 
critical  review,  fr<Hn  souroes  Inelde  and  out- 
side the  Agencgr  and  the  government,  than 
those  of  any  other  agency.  We  have  made 
a  strenuous  and  Increi^titgly  successful 
effort — most  recently  In  developing  omr 
Drinking  Water  regtilatlons  and  in  setting 
minimum  standards  for  procurement  under 
EPA  grants  for  the  construction  <^  waste- 
water treatment  plants— to  get  all  the  major 
Interested  and  affected  parties  actively  and 
effectively  involved  throughout  the  process  of 
developing  a  regulation.  We  also  have  the 
most  open  and  rigorous  process  of  economic 
Impact  analysis  performed  by  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  government. 

It  Is  alon^  these  lines,  according  to  these 
processes,  that  we  would  exercise  our  au- 
thority vmder  toxic  substances  legislation. 
If  the  legislation  does  not  require  it,  I 
would — on  my  own — appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  which  Is  broadly  representative  of 
all  major  interests  to  help  advise  us  on  im- 
plementation of  the  Act. 

It  Is  unforttmate  that  some  segments  of 
the  chemical  industry,  which  originally  todk 
an  extremely  constructive  8|q>roach  towards 
the  legislation,  have  taken  to  actively  lobby- 
ing against  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
public  interest,  or  the  Interests  of  the  in- 
dtutry,  are  well  served  by  charges  that  the 
legislation  could — ^In  the  words  of  one  indtn- 
try  sp<dceBma&— "crlppte"  ttie  chemical  In- 
dustry and  give  the  Admtnlstiator  of  KPA 
"near-dictatorial  authority  vnr  the  intro- 
duction of  new  chemical  prodiacts."  The  only 
real  "crippling"  that  is  going  on  is  the  kind 
which  this  legislation  would  try  to  prevent— 


ttaa  crtppUag  of  who  knowa  how  mai^  Amnl- 
cans  every  year  who  contract  cancer  or  aome 
ottMr-ainifEttoii  after  eipoeure  to  aone  baa- 
a^c40aa  cl>#nil«el  aanxt.  Bar  .haa  It  been  on 
the  "aear-dlctatdctol  authorltT"  of  the  XPA 
Adndnlstrator  that  so  many  sudi  agents  are 
InUOduced  tnto  the  environment  wtthont 
any  effort  to  Had  out  what  their  bealth  ef - 
JeetB  are.  nnioh  less  let  the  pubUc  have  any 
say  ahem  whettier  or  not,  or  la  what  drcom- 
irtTir^T.  it  la  wining  to  be  eacposed  to  them. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake:  the  only  kind  oC 
authority  the  legislation  before  the  Congress 
would  give  us,  and  the  only  kind  of  authority 
we  woold  Intend  to  exerdae,  is  the  axithority 
to  act  reasonably  and  leqwnsibty  m  the  pnb- 
Ite  Interest — and  that  Includes  the  very  real 
interest  the  public  has  In  a  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive chemical  Industry. 

The  chemical  Industry  has  annual  sales  of 
over  9100  billion.  We  have  estimated  that 
the  annual  costs  to  industry  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  would  range  between  979  mil- 
lion and  $142.5  million.  The  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association  has  estimated  costs 
ranging  from  $360  million  to  $13  billion  a 
year,  with  "start-up"  costs  of  over  $100  mil- 
lion. Dow  Chemical  Company  estimates  an 
annual  cost  of  $2  blUlon.  At  the  request  of 
Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Ofdce 
(GAO)  analyzed  and  assessed  these  different 
estimates.  The  GAO  concluded  that  the  Dow 
Chemical  estimates  were  the  "least  reliable." 
and  that  the  EPA  estimates  were  the  "most 
reliable"— fklthough  they  believed  EPA's  fig- 
ures were  about  30  percent  too  low.  In  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  a  GL^O  spokesman  said 
that  "the  EPA  interpretation  is  closer  than 
the  industry  studies  to  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  the  legislation  will  entail."  Indeed, 
recent  developments  suggest  that  real  bitek- 
throughs  are  being  made  in  the  developnjfcnt 
of  faster  and  less  costly  testing  methf^ds.  'she 
GAO  further  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
estimates  considered  the  costs  to  society  in 
avoidable  and  unnecessary  suffering  and 
death  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  hazardous 
chemicals — the  huge  expense  that  society 
bears  because  of  the  failure  to  Invest  enough 
time  and  money  in  determining  the  haz- 
ards of  chemicals. 

I  Should  think.  Indeed,  that  Industry  would 
reap  some  very  real  benefits  from  the  ap- 
proach this  legislation  contemplates.  The 
testing  of  potentially  hazardous  chemicals 
before  "going  public"  with  them  would  let 
us  know,  not  only  which  ones  are  likely  to 
be  harmful,  but  which  ones  are  not.  Since 
these  tests  are  by  no  means  fail-safe  or 
foolproof,  we  cannot  precisely  give  a  chem- 
ical an  absolutely  "clean  bill  of  bealth,"  but 
the  Industry  can  market  and  the  public  can 
accept  It  with  far  greater  confidence  than 
they  can  now.  Moreover,  the  "preventive"  ap- 
proach would  increasingly  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  we  would  have  to  take  action 
against  a  chemical  after  Industry  has  in- 
vested extensive  resources  in  Its  production. 
Far  from  "stifling  innovation,"  the  legisla- 
tion should  serve  to  encourage  the  indus- 
try to  turn  its  remarkable  skills  and  resources 
toward  the  discovery  and  use  of  less  hazard- 
ous chemicals. 

The  Issue  before  us  Is  really  very  clear :  will 
we  continue  to  set  so  low  a  value  on  human 
life  and  health  that  we  will  refuse  to  take 
the  thoroughly  sensible  and  modest  steps  to 
protect  them  that  the  legislation  before  the 
Congress  would  involve?  Will  we.  Instead, 
bring  better  balance  to  the  decisions  by  which 
chemicals  are  made  and  marketed  by  giving 
f\ill  weight  to  public  health  in  reaching  those 
decisions? 

It  Is  not,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  ques- 
tion of  assuming  that  every  chemical  is  dan- 
gerous until  proven  otherwise — although  I 
would  find  that  a  preferable  alternative  to 
a-ssumlng.  as  we  do  now.  that  every  chemical 
is  harmless  until  we  come  up  w|th  a  body 
count  and  a  clear-cut  case.  It  Is  a  question, 


rather,  of  honesty  and  openly  a<:knowledglng 
that  we  stnpty  dcmt  k|M>w  whether  a  chem- 
teai  le  daagwotw  er  BO*  aad  that,  before  we 
the  pahUe  to  M,  «•  itoouM  take  at 
a  iwennaMn  aaaouBt  of  tfenhie  to  find 
•ut. 

It  &■  tUae  we  started  putting  rhemirals  to 
the  test,  not  people.  It  is  time  we  gave  the 
people  of  this  country  some  reason  to  beUeve 
that,  every  time  th^  take  a  breath  or  eat 
or  drttft  or  touch,  ttiey  are  not  taking  their 
life  Into  tbeftr  hands. 

It  Is  time  that,  deem  here  on  eartt.  we 
took  a  coui>le  -of  email.  swnslWe  stepa  on 
behalf  of  human  health  and  me. 


By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BTRD,  JR.: 

S.  3150.  A  bffl  to  ammd  ttie  fntmial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  eeitaln 
benefits  to  taxpayers  who  make  brtbes  or 
other  illegal  pajmutxts  to  foreign  votem- 
ment  agents  or  ofBcials.  Referred  to  the 
Oomihittee  on  Finance. 

mmanic  aanmrr  ovebsesb 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
to  use  our  Intemal  Revenue  Code  to  pe- 
nalize those  large  Amwlfatn  companies 
which  bribe  or  make  illegal  p^orments  to 
foreign  ofiScials  or  agents  of  foreign 
governments. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation 
should  be  obvious.  Several  large  Ameri- 
can companies  have  admitted  pacing 
millions  in  outright  bribes  to  win  con- 
tracts overseas,  and  others  have  ac- 
knowledged even  larger  payments  termed 
questionable  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  reacued  from 
bankruptcy  by  a  Federal  loan  guarantw*. 
has  ackno^riedged  $22  million  In  outrlsbt 
bribes  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Such  Illegal  pajmients  are  damaging 
to  our  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  to  our  prestige  and  stature  as 
a  nation. 

I  think  big  business  must  put  its  house 
in  order  If  it  is  to  regain  public  confi- 
dence. 

I  recognize  that  not  all  countries  share 
our  laws  and  customs,  and  that  doing 
business  abroad  can  be  dif&cult. 

But  the  reaction  in  Japan.  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands  to  recent  bribery  disclo- 
sures shows  that  many  countries  will  not 
tolerate  this  Idnd  of  practice. 

If  American  businesses  will  stand  to- 
gether in  this  matter,  and  not  yield  to 
pressure  for  illegal  iiajroffs,  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  putting  international 
business  on  a  soimder  and  more  ethical 
basis. 

The  bin  which  I  am  introducing  would 
have  the  following  four  basic  points. 

The  first  point.  Any  U.S.  company 
which  has  a  foreign  subsidiary  most  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
all  payments  made  by  it  or  its  subsidiary, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  employeeB. 
oflBcials,  or  agents  in  fact  of  any  foreign 
government. 

Failure  to  report  each  payment  win 
subject  Ote  n.S.  company  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisonment  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  botii. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
determine  whether  such  pajrment  con- 
stitutes an  illegal  bribe.  Such  determi- 
nation will  be  based  on  U.S.  laws. 
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The  second  point.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiiry  determines  tt  Is  a  bribe,  for- 
eign bribe-produced  Income  wlU  be  Im- 
mediatetsr  taxable  to  the  T3B.  company. 

The  third  point.  The  foreign  bribe- 
produced  Income  would  not  be  entitled 
to  any  foreign  tax  credit  or  foreign  tax 
deduction. 

The  fourth  point.  If  a  domestic  inter- 
national sales  corporation — DISC — to 
determined  to  have  received  foreign 
bribe-produced  income,  such  Income  will 
be  Immediately  taxable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  legislation 
I  am  submitting  today  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  the  kind  of  abuses 
which  have  been  disclosed  in  recent 
months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as    ^^^    •* 
follows : 

S.  31S0 
Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Conffresa  assembled, 

Skctton  1.  Dbkial  or  Forxicn  Tax  CRKorr. 

(a)  Ii»  OcmaAL. — Subpart  A  of  part  XII  of 
subchapter  N  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ot  1954  (relating  to  Income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  906.  Denial  of  CRtoir  to  Certai.v  Tax- 
payers. 
"A  taxpayer,  or  a  member  of  a  controlled 
group  (within  the  meaning  of  section  993ia) 
(3) )  which  Includes  the  taxpayer,  who  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele^^ate 
under  section  999  to  have  made  an  Illegal 
bribe,  kickback,  or  other  unlawful  payment 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  162(c) ) 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  an  official. 
employee,  or  agent  m  fact  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment during  the  taxable  year  is  prohib- 
ited from  choosing  to  have  the  benefits  of 
this  subpart  with  respect  to  Income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
during  the  taxable  year  to  that  foreign 
government.". 

(b)  DeDUCTiBiLn-Y  of  Taxes  —  .Sect. on  275 
(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain 
taxes  not  deductible)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  the  following:  ",  and 
such  taxes  with  respect  to  which  the  tax- 
payer Is  prohibited  by  section  908  from 
choosing  to  take  the  benefits  of  section  901". 

(c)  Clkrical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  908  Denial  of  credit  to  certain  t,i\- 
payers.". 

Sec.  2.  Denial  of  Deferral. 

(a)  In  General.- Subpart  F  of  p,ut  III  of 
suljchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  controlled 
foreign  corporations)  Ik  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  955  the  fuUowln^  new 
section: 

"Sec.  965A.  Pobeicn  Bribe-Produced  Income. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
'subpart  P  Income'  (as  defined  in  section  952 
(a) )  also  Includes  all  income  (other  than  in- 
come from  insurance  of  United  States  risks, 
as  determined  under  section  953,  or  foreign 
base  company  income,  as  determined  under 
section  954)  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion which — 

"(1)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  hU 
delegate  under  section  999.  la  foreign  bribe- 
produced  Income  (as  defined  in  section  999 1, 
or 

"(2)    Is  a  member  of  b  controlled  group 
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(within  the  meaning  of  section  993(a)(3)) 
with  respect  to  which  such  a  determination 
has  been  made.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
U  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  985  the  following  new  Item: 
Sec.  955A.  Foreign  bribe-produced  Income.". 
Sec.  3.  Denial  or  DISC  BENEnrs 


with  respect  to  multinational  enter- 
prises: and  to  require  prJbllcatlon  of  such 
material  tm  a  regular  basis.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdations  and 
the  C<»nmlttee  on  Commerce,  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent,  provided  that  should 
either  committee  report  the  bill,  the  re- 


section 995(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue     raining  committee  Will  have  45  calendar 

days  within  which  to  file  its  report  after 
which  time  the  remaining  committee  will 
be  deemed  discharged  and  the  bill  will 
be  automatically  returned  to  the  calen- 
dar. 

multinational  business  enterprise  infor- 
mation ACT  or  l»7« 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  for  a  compre- 
hensive information  gathering  system  on 
multinational  corporations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill,  entitled  the 
"Multinational  Business  Enterprise  In- 
formation Act  of  1975"  be  simultaneously 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Commerce,  provided  that 
.'hould  either  committee  report  the  bill, 
the  remaining  committee  will  have  45 
calendar  days  within  which  to  file  its 
_  report  What  this  act  would  do  essential- 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the     b'  is  to  establish  a  program  to  gather, 


Code  of  1964  (relating  to  deemed  distribu- 
tions by  a  DISC)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 
"(3»  Distributions  of  foreign  bribe-pro- 
duced income.— If  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate determines,  under  section  999,  that  a 
DISC  has  received  foreign  bribe-produced  in- 
come (as  defined  in  section  999)  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  D'SC.  tlien  in  llie  applica- 
tion ot  paraviuph  ( 1 )  to  lliat  D'SC  for  tiiat 
taxable  year  to  such  foreijjn  bribe-produced 
income  from  the  coun:ry  in  which  such  in- 
come is  derived  the  word.s  one-half  of  shall 
be  dLvegarded  where  they  appear  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  paragraph  (1).". 

Dktfrminations  by  the  Secretary 
AS  to  Foreign  Bribe-Produced  In- 
come. 

(tti  In  Genera!  -Subchapter  N  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  tax  based  on  Income  from  sources 
within    or    without    the    United    States)     Is 


following  new  part 

"Part    V-  Foreign    Bribe-Proovc:£u    Incu.me 
Detlruinations 
ec   993.  Reports  by  taxpayers;  Determina- 
tions  by   Secretary:    Failure   to 
Report. 

•  .Srr  909  Reports  by  Taxpayers;  Dftkhmina- 
tions  by  Secretary;  F\iLURr  to 
Report 

'  (a)  Reports  by  Taxpayers —Any  taxpayer 
with  foreign  source  income  for  the  taxable 
year  derived  directly  or  Indirectly  as  a  re- 
sult of  payment  to  an  official,  employee,  or 
agent  in  fact  of  a  foreign  government,  and 
any  taxpayer  which  controls  (within  the 
meaning  of  .section  6038(d)(1))  a  foreign 
corporation  with  foreign  source  Income  de- 
rived directly  or  Indirectly  as  a  result  of  pay- 
ment to  an  official,  employee,  or  agent  In  fact 
of  a  foreign  povernment,  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  at  .such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  hLs  delegate 
may  prescribe,  the  amount  of  su"h  payment 
by  the  taxpayer  or  such  foreign  corporation 
and  the  amount  of  such  income  derived  by 
the  taxpayer  or  such  foreign  corporation  from 
.such  payment. 

"(b)  Determination  by  the  Secretary  — 
Whenever  the  Secretary  or  hi.-;  delegate  re- 
ceives a  report  from  a  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  he  siiall  determine  whether  the 
taxpayer  or  such  foreign  corpcriition  has  for. 
elgn  bribe -produced  income  for  tlie  taxable 
year.  The  determiiiarion  shall  cover  tlie  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  which  the  report 
is  made. 

"ic)  Willful  Failure  to  Report  Any  tax- 
payer required  to  report  under  this  section 
who  willfully  fa'lsto  make  such  report  .shall, 
in  addition  to  other  penalties  provided  by 
Inw,  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both". 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  such  subchapter 
N  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

■'Part  V.  Foreign  Bribk-Proouceo  income 
Determinations.". 
Sec.  5.  Efitctive  Date. 

The  amendments  made  bv  this  Act  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1975. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  3151.  A  bill  to  establi.sh  a  proRram 
for  gathering  and  analyzing  Information 


analyze,  and  disclose  essential  informa- 
tion on  multinational  corporations.  The 
purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  very 
.strr  ir;htforward.  It  is  to  provide  our  Gov- 
ernment and  outside  experts  with  the 
data  they  need  to  develop  sound  policies 
most  suited  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  this  country.  The  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
.•;ion  reported  in  February  1973,  that  62 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  in  manufac- 
tured goods  was  held  by  U.S.  multina- 
tionals. There  Is  no  hard  data  on  Imports 
because  of  the  complex  accounting  and 
reporting  methods  of  the  multinationals, 
but  the  Commission  found  that  they  held 
at  least  34  percent  share  of  total  aggre- 
gate imports  in  manufacturers.  When  we 
consider  the  value  of  U.S.  oil  and  other 
raw  material  imports  over  the  past  year, 
it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that  multi- 
nationals contributed  significantly  to  our 
foreign  trade  deficit  for  1974.  Another 
barometer  of  the  impact  of  U.S.  multi- 
nationals is  to  look  at  U.S.  assets  abroad. 
By  1973  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  that  they  had  reached  the  value 
of  over  S226  billion  of  which  over  $164  bil- 
lion in  liquid  and  nonllquld  assets  were 
i:i  t:ie  private  sector.  At  least  $107  bilU^n 
of  this  amount  was  in  the  form  of  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad,  and  this  figure 
does  not  include  all  banking  deposits 
abroad. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  study  the 
magnitude  of  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional Impact  of  U.S.  multinationals.  We 
now  know  the  questions  to  ask  to  deter- 
mine their  influence  in  order  to  fashion 
our  economic  and  foreign  poUcles  in  the 
most  appropriate  fashion;  yet  the  aston- 
ishing thing  is  that  our  Government  still 
is  not  asking  the  right  questions.  We  do 
not  have  comprehensive  tax,  income,  em- 
ployment, investment  and  parent-affll- 
late  company  trade  data  on  multina- 
tionals. We  have  not  yet  accurately  iden- 
tified plant,  equipment,  production,  and 
capital  positions  of  these  enterprises. 
Analysts  of  multinationals  are  at  a  loss 
for  Information  on  transfer  pricing 
which  reflects  the  comparative  profits  of 
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a  company  In  eacb  ooantry  vliifere  f%  bM 
an  operatioiml  f acQfty. 

There  are  those  to  OoventineDl  ttsftXift 
to  obtain  this  InfofmatKm.  titut  uicar  lire 
facing  an  uQiblll  battle  ««MDsi  tba  com- 
bined oppoQitioa  of  rcpNMB^Mttrca  of 
multlnatiofial  flxma  and  Mime  taitfa- 
placed  GoTerxunent  offlctal*.  Tbm  Biveaa 
of  Economic  Analysis  in  the  DepMfauent 
of  Commeroe  ran  a  ben^tanark  survey 
on  multtnattonals  in  198ff  and  another 
special  survey  In  1970,  largdy  an  update 
of  the  1966  materiaL  However  inade- 
quate these  surveys  may  haw  been,  they, 
alone  with  the  IRS  forms  for  corpora- 
tions (forms  1120,  1118,  and  29S2)  pro- 
vide us  with  the  ridiest  source  of  Ijxfbr- 
matlon  we  have.  Mr.  Pn^ldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  p<u:tlon  of  a 
special  report  done  bgr  Prof.  Petty  lius- 
grave  of  Northeastern  Untvnsity  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations be  read  at  this  point  in  the  Rbc- 
ORB.  ProfessM-  Musgrave  In  this  section 
deals  with  defleient^le^  fn  the  data  now 
available  on  muItfiiatlQnflls.  She  also 
makes  specific  recommendations  on  how 
to  Improve  reporting  requiranents.  swne 
of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  now  proposine. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  tried  to  organise  a  new  surrey, 
based  on  Its  authority  under  EsecutiTe 
order  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreement.  Whatever  the 
weaknesses,  this  study  would  have  been 
an  enormous  Improvement  over  the  ear- 
lier ones.  As  such.  It  had  my  strong  en- 
dorsement tn  fact,  the  Senate  passed 
amendment  2029  to  the  Tirade  Refarm 
Act  which  I  Introduced  to  cnaUe  BEA 
to  proceed  with  the  1974  survey. 

The  NAC  deletions  cut  In  the  words  of 
the  BEA  "the  guts"  from  the  proposed 
ben<dunark  survey.  The  bureaucratic  op- 
position which  BEA  encountered  was 
replicated  when  my  ameodmaxt  was 
placed  before  the  conference  on  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974.  Tlidr  ranks 
were  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of 
the  mtilUnatlonal  corporations  whose 
representatives  were  out  bi  fuQ  to  ac- 
complish their  goal  of  dumping  the 
amendment.  With  all  the  cross  pressures 
brought  to  bear  for  the  passage  of  the 
trade  bill,  the  ""T^Vnatirm  was  Invinci- 
ble. The  amendment  was  dropped 

I  am  reintroducing  this  le^iation  to- 
day with  some  revisions  whlt^  will  in- 
sure comprsfaenslre  pabUc  dlsclosioe. 
The  bill  calls  for  pubUeatfcm  at  regular 
Intervals  of  an  Information  reported  be- 
cause In  my  estimation  we  in  the  Con- 
gress caimot  continue  to  receive  Infor- 
mation from  the  executive  branch  that 
is  selected  out,  not  on  the  basis  of  rele- 
vance but  of  blandness.  Purtbomore, 
there  are  experts  In  this  Add  who  should 
also  have  access  to  this  material.  Ilieir 
Independent  analysis  of  the  material 
would  be  useful  to  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  Impact  of  the  mul- 
tinational corporation  io  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  ttiatour  stat- 
utes req>eetlng  eoBfldeBt^aiity  of  pro- 
prietary lnf(^rmatlon  apply  to  material 
which  would  endanger  the  competitive 
position  of  the  repoithig  firms.  Regr^ta- 
bly,  these  rules  of  confidentiality  have 


an  too«ften  served  to  undermine  rattier 
fiwa  promote  competitive  practioes. 
^ntey  tiaye  also  heliied  Ixur  congressional 
^•001098  andshield  executive  departments 
.11^  "Ttr*"*"*"  overly  coay  relations  wUh 
tlw  parivttte  sector. 

I  do  not  think  the  Information  ttils 
legida^lon  woifld  rsqulre  multinational 
corporattens  to  report  endangers  what 
ml^  be  construed  to  be  their  oHnpetl- 
ttve  position.  Bx  sum,  the  thrust  of  this 
1)111  would  be  to  provide  the  kind  of  data 
whidi  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing policies  to  strengthen  the  eompetl- 
ttve  structure  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  the  recommoidattons  in  the 
Musgrave  report  that  I  have  referred 
to  in  my  statCTient.  and  the  deletions  in 
the  ixDposed  Bureau  <tf  Economle  Anal- 
ysis benehmarit  survey,  recommended 
by  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcohd. 

Tlaer^  behig  no  objection,  the  material 
.was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo. 
asfoikxws: 


iNvcamtENT  AaatMO  aHo  trb  liftn.Ti- 
iTATKMrALs:  grgaciiB  cm  tse  TJB.  Sccmoirr 

(By  Peggy  B.  Uasgrave) 

(Pot*  Baae  and  Improved  Reporting  Requixe- 

mjenU  for  UutUnatianal  CorparatUnu) 


The  two  ma]<ff  soaroes  of  govvrbment  data 
•re  the  Department  of  Oommeree  f  Bareaa  of 
Eoonomlo  Analysis)  and  the  TIreiisitfy  (In- 
ternal Revenue  Service) .  The  material  wbleli 
they  publlab  is,  of  courae,  "macro"  In  natore 
with  some  breakdown  by  Industry,  area  aatd 
oofUntry.  Although  the  "mfcro",  or  tridlvldual 
firm  data  is  avanable  m  these  ageneles  and 
mndi  of  It  has  been  reeorded  on  magnetic 
tape,  the  rules  of  omfldentlallty  which  are 
■iqdled  to  this  data  permit  Uttle,  If  any  oot- 
cMe  use  made  al  It.  For  this  reason,  those 
enqtlrioal  studies  whl^  require  the  ose  of 
llrm-by-flrm  data  must  resort  to  the  extrem- 
ely laborkras  and  usually  deficient  method  of 
exploring  individual  company  records.  These 
are  to  be  found  tn  the  usual  private  sources, 
but  ths  reporting  practices  iA  many  corpora- 
tions are  to  consolidate  some  or  all  of  the  In- 
oome  and  balance-sheet  data  of  their  foreign 
aflUlates  with  those  of  the  dranestle  units. 

Hetumlng  to  the  two  major  oOclal  sources, 
the  foUowlng  items  are  available  In  published 
form:  Depeirtment  of  Commerce:  VS.  cor- 
poratlonfl  presently  report  entaln  details  of 
their  foreign  operations  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  under  anthortty  of  the  provi- 
sions of  BeetloB  8  of  the  Bretton  WOods 
AgreemeDts  Act.  The  PedenH  Register  of  Au- 
gust 1907  ccmtalned  the  Instructions  and 
B«guIatlons  with  respect  to  the  reporting  of 
direct  Investment  abroad  under  this  Act.  One 
of  the  major  purposes  xa  the  Act  was  to  en- 
able provision  of  balance  of  payments  data 
to  the  International  Monetary  Pond  and  the 
emphasis  in  the  mandatory  questionnaires 
has  been  on  items  which  directly  affect  the 
balance  <rf  payments.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  the  Bretton  'Woods 
Agreement  Act  was  intended  only  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  data,  by  others  that  the 
mandate  is  ambiguous  and  ean  be  applied  to 
other  aspects  of  the  firm's  foreign  operations 
which  have  but  an  Indirect  connection  with 
the  balance  of  payments.  In  any  case,  the 
mandatory  authority  has  been  used  only  in- 
frequently  on  the  occasions  of  the  Depart- 
ment's eomprehen^i'Ve  benchmark  surveys  of 
direct  investments  abroad — in  I960,  1957, 
1066  and  currently  for  1973.  In  addition,  sam- 
ple surveys  are  made  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
provide  the  Department's  ongoing  ann'oal 
aeries  of  capital  and  income  flows,  invest- 
ment position  and  plant  and  equipment  ex- 


pendltares,  as  veU  as  fior  qweial  purpoaea 
SUA  as  the  197D  Bpedal  So^ey'  Whkii  pro- 
vided Itahmas  Sheet,  taeoms  statement  and 
operaStng  data  for  a  sanqiii*  of  firms  tor  the 
years  IMS  and  1070.  Tbe  Itollowlng  data  to 
4(TaBahla  la  pubUShed  fonn: 

1.  Anmial  data  Is  gtven  m  the  Survey  of 
Current  BnstaMss  on  tiM  book  value  at  VS. 
direct  Investmenfis  abroad  (deOasd  to  Include 
aU  foreign  toustnesa  orgsnlratlona  in  which 
a  U.8.  person,  organisation  or  aflBlated  group 
owns  an  Interest  of  10  percent  or  voanr,  or 
ta  -which  80  penent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  is  owned  Jsy  VS.  rasldenU).  ttw  capital 
ouflUnr.  rcmtttsd  Inaame.  aftar-tas  — »^*"e« 
and  royalttea  and  fees.  This  data  Is  daast- 
fled  at  the  1-dlgtt  SIC  ladnstiy  level  and  by 
oomitry  and/or  rqglon.  with  the  ludmtiy 
that  of  the  foralgn  amUate.  Met  capital  oat- 
flows  an  alao  broften  down  to  the  S-dlgK 
manufactuxlng  level,  although  this  dagrao 
of  detaU  is  not  shown  for  the  other  magni- 
tudes. 

2.  There  to  an  anniial  SCB  series  cm  actual 
and  projected  plant  and  equipment  eipendi- 
tuies  by  majority-owned  foreign  afflllates 
of  U.S.  compantwi  dasslfled  by  Indostry  of 
the  aflUtate  at  the  I-d|gft  level  wlISi  3-dlglt 
manufacturing  breakdown.  Bipendltuics 
are  also  claaslfled  by  area,  with  major  ooon- 
trles  shown  separately,  and  with  cross  area- 
industry  dasslfleatlon  for  recent  ytaan. 

5,  Souices  and  tnes  of  funds  by  majortty- 
owadd  foreign  afllUates  were  iwiWtiffied  In 
fhe'SOB  qiandleany  tmtD  1907.  Stnoe  then, 
the  Office  of  Piuelgn  Direct  Xnvestaisnts.  the 
Commerce  agency  leaponstble  for  the  ad- 
mhitotrattou  of  the  direct  Investment  con- 
tra program  ^ws  issued  some  material  on  the 
flnShelng  of  fiaelgn  afSlates.  but  this  has 
not  been  comprehensive,  cutnlug  only  ttiose 
countries  to  whlcfi  Uw  progiam  applied. 

4.  Sales  by  foreign  manuf  aetarfng  annates 
at  the  S-dlgit  levd  are  p\Mished  annually  in 
the  SCB.  brolnn  down  by  area-toeatioB  of 
xtM  afflBates.  Such  sales  are  also  sepaiattd 
into  local  sales,  exprats  to  the  VS.  and  to 
third  eountrlea  tIJB.  ttports  to  foreign  af- 
flllates dasslflad  by  type  (for  f^gnrlher  proc- 
essing or  assembly,  for  re  sale  wiihuwt  fur- 
ther mannftteturs,  capital  equipment,  ete.) 
and  source  fparent  eampany  and  other)  were 
given  tor  the  yean  Iwa-«5  with  a  partleu- 
lariy  detailed  analysis  for  the  tatter  year. 

6.  Balance  sheet,  income  statement  and 
sources  and  uses  of  funds  along  with  employ- 
ment, sales  and  bidanee  of  payments  data 
for  foreign  afllUatas  was  provided  In  Vbe 
1969  benchmark  survey  and  puUlidMd  by 
the  Department  with  subsequent  analyses 
and  excerpts  pablUhed  In  the  SCB.  Some 
related  meastflrea  (br  the  VS.  activities  of  the 
parent  mnilttaatlaBal  eempanles  Is  also  given. 
TIM  mateital  Is  groMqwd  first  by  the  1-dlglt 
Industrial  dasstfleattac  of  the  reporting 
parent  company  and  within  that  by  9-dlglt 
breakdown  by  tndnstry  of  the  fM«lgn  affili- 
ate. Data  to  also  shown  by  area  and  major 
coimtry  but  not  an  material  k  Shown  in  the 
same  industry-eonntry  detail. 

5.  The  Special  8m-vey  covered  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  affllates  as  wen  as  certain 
aetlvlttes  of  their  VS.  parents  fbr  the  years 
1968  and  1970  and  the  results  were  published 
In  a  ssparato  volume  with  certain  analyses  in 
the  SCB.  TliB  survey  Indoded  reapowsas  ftom 
296  VS.  multinational  eorporattons  and  their 
6JM)0  majortty-owned  foreign  aflmates,  ac- 
counting for  abcmt  9  pereant  of  an  direct 
Investors  but  tat  89  parceot  of  the  assets  of 
aU  direct  investors.  Data  are  given  on  bal- 
ance sheets,  income  accoaata.  employment 
and  wages  with  fality  complete  data- on  VS. 
exports  and  Imports  associated  with  the  re- 
porting parent  oompaales.  tndudinf  trade 
-bfltiveen  the  parent  eempanles  atMl  their  af- 
filiates, between  other  VS.  rsMdents  and 
their  ailUiates  and  between  the  paretrt  com- 
panies and  other  gordgners.  toigether  with 
other  sales  of  the  foreign  affiltates.  The  ma- 
terial was  published  in  Its  sample  form,  with- 
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out  blow-up  to  the  universe  level.  However, 
the  1970  material  was  blown  up  In  a  some- 
what crude  form  (largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  the  sample  firms  data  to  the  1966 
uulverse  level  as  given  In  the  196S  bench- 
mark survey),  acd  provided  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  the  latter's  report  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Some  of  the  ma- 
tt-rial la  broken  down  by  industry  of  the  re- 
porting parent  company  and  others  by  In- 
dustry of  aflUlate.  with  the  usual  area  and 
country  breakdown.  However,  there  is  not  a 
complete  cross-classification.  Owing  to  the 
Department's  desire  to  preserve  anonymity 
for  the  reporting  firms,  there  is  a  very  high 
degree  of  suppression  of  the  material.  The 
"rule  of  three  "  followed  by  the  E>epartment 
meant  that  any  entry  representing  less  than 
three  components  wtu  suppressed.  In  some 
tables,  for  Instance  some  76  percent  of  the 
entries  were  suppressed  for  reasons  of  con- 
fidentiality. 

ttmitations  of  Commerce  Data 
The  shortcoming  of  the  published  data 
can  only  be  determined  by  those  Intimately 
concerned  with  its  application  and  use  and 
Judgments  necessarily  depend  on  the  partic- 
ular focus  of  the  research.  The  following  de- 
ficiencies are  apparent  to  the  author  of  this 
report  but  the  list  could  probably  be  extend- 
ed by  others. 

1.  The  benchmark  Burveys  (which  are 
mandatory)  have  been  too  infrequent  In 
such  a  fast-growing  area  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate quality  of  the  statUtlcs  In  the  inter- 
vening years.  Although  some  improvement 
was  made  in  the  1966  survey  (and  hopefully 
fiuther  progress  will  be  made  In  the  1973 
survey),  it  has  been  heavUy  "balance-of- 
payments"  oriented,  concerned  more  with 
the  financial  flows  associated  with  the  for- 
eign Investment  than  with  operating,  pro- 
duction, price  and  cost  data  needed  for  a 
study  of  the  behaviour  of  foreign  affiliates 
and  their  parents  In  relation  to  these  vari- 
ables. The  questionnaires  should  be  careful- 
ly re-designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  research- 
ers on  a  broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  multi- 
national corporations. 

2.  Such  operating  data  at*  is  provided,  in- 
cluding employment  and  payroll,  value-add- 
ed, profits,  taxes,  sources  and  uses  of  funds, 
etc..  Is  available  only  for  those  years  in  which 
special  surveys  are  made.  This  means  that 
tlme-seriee  studies  which  utilize  this  date 
are  ruled  out.  Furthermore,  the  only  universe 
totals  are  available  for  one  year  only  (1966) 
and  then  for  a  limited  number  of  magni- 
tudes. 

3.  There  is  Insufficient  linking  of  the  data 
given  for  the  foreign  affiliates  to  their 
domestic  parent  comiwnles.  Much  useful  re- 
search might  be  undertaken  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  relate  the  behavior  of  the  foreign 
affiliates  to  that  of  the  domestic  parent  and 
vice  versa.  A  start  towards  this  end  could  be 
made  if  the  data  for  tht  /orelgn  affiliate  were 
classified  according  to  the  industry  of  the 
parent  company  at  the  2-dlglt  level. 

4.  The  annual  direct  Investment  3erie^^  are 
given  In  Insufficient  detail.  There  should,  for 
instance,  be  a  2-dlglt  breakdown  for  book 
value  of  Investments,  Income,  earnings  as  is 
provided  for  net  capital  flows.  There  should, 
in  addition,  be  a  detailed  Industry-country 
cross  classification  for  each  of  these  magni- 
tudes of  a  kind  which  has  now  become  avail- 
able with  plant  and  equipment  exp)endlture8. 
This  detail  should  be  similarly  extended  to 
other  elements  in  the  earnings  flows  such  as 
foreifm  withholding  taxes. 

5.  There  are  serious  discrepancies  between 
Ck>mmerce  and  IBS  data  which  should  be  ex- 
plained. In  particular  the  annual  SCB  direct 
investment  data  should  also  show  foreign  pro- 
fits and  income  taxes  paid  on  the  foreign 
earnings. 

6.  More  special  sample  siu-veys  should  be 
made  with  heavy  weight  given  to  the  larger 
firni.s   Since  Investment  abroad  Is  very  high- 
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ly  concentrated,  focus  on  a  relatively  limited 
number  of  large  firms  can  render  useful  and 
significant  results.  It  would  also  be  highly 
desirable  to  provide  data  which  follows 
through  the  annual  behavior  of  groups  of  the 
same  parent  companies,  relating  foreign  af- 
flUate  variables  to  those  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. 

7.  The  practice  of  suppression  renders  the 
1970  special  survey  of  only  limited  lise  and 
greatly  reduces  the  worth-whUeness  of  such 
siurvey.'j.  It  also  means  that  data  is  particular- 
ly lacking  lu  those  industries  (such  as  pe- 
troleum and  automobiles)  which  are  domin- 
ated by  a  few  large  forelgn-lnve.stlng  firms. 

8.  The  location  of  reported  income  and 
earnings  appears  to  be  highly  distorted  by 
firms'  transfer-pricing  practices.  There 
should  be  Some  raean.s  of  making  corrections 
for  this. 

Treasury-Internal  Revenue  Service 
In  1969  the  Treasury  began  publishing  de- 
tail on  foreign  income  and  iU  taxation  ob- 
tained from  three  tax  return  forms:  (1)  Form 
1120  "U.S.  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns'", 
(2)  Form  Ilia  "Statement  in  Support  of 
Credit  Claimed  by  Domestic  Corporations  for 
Taxes  Paid  or  Accrued  to  Foreign  Countries 
or  Poases-sion.s  of  thj  United  States"  and  (3) 
Form  2962,  "Information  Return  by  a  Domes- 
tic Corporation  with  Respect  to  Controlled 
Foreign  Corporations".  Issued  as  Supple- 
mental Reports  on  Foreign  Income  and  Taxes 
the  first  volume  covered  the  1961/62  ac- 
counting period,  the  second  the  1964  period 
with  summaries  for  1966  and  1966  and  very 
recently  a  volume  for  1968.  The  material  con- 
taliis  Information  on  foreign  income  and 
taxes  paid  on  that  income  as  well  as  U.S. 
taxcf,  due  under  various  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
statutes.  In  particular,  the  following  items 
are  Included: 

1.  Total  assets  and  net  Income  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations claiming  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

2.  Dividends  received  from  foreign  corpora- 
tions, the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
poration deduction,  the  Includible  Income  of 
controlled  foreign  subsidiaries,  foreign  tax 
paid  and  deemed  paid,  the  foreign  tax  credit 
claim  against  US.  tax,  all  taxable  Income  of 
foreign  source  with  Interest  receipts  and  divi- 
dends from  related  corporations  shown  sepa- 
rately. These  various  components  of  foreign 
Income  and  taxes  paid  are  broken  down  In 
various  ways  according  to  Industry  (down  to 
the  2-dlglt  level),  country  of  source  of  for- 
eign income,  size  of  parent-company  assets, 
size  of  foreign  Income  received,  and  so  forth. 

3.  Current  earnings,  foreign  taxes  paid  and 
dividend  distributions  of  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporations,  by  Industry  and  size  of 
assets  of  U.S.  parent  corporations. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  data  covers  only 
Income  and  tax  Items  pertaining  to  direct 
investment  abroad.  There  Is  no  balance  sheet 
data  which  would  provide  Information  on  the 
value  of  assets  held  abroad  or  changes  in  the 
value  of  those  assets,  nor  are  there  the  de- 
tailed operating  data  on  foreign  operations 
which  is  available  In  the  Statistics  of  Income. 
Corooratlon  Income  Tax  Returns  pertaining 
to  the  domestic  operations  of  the  parent 
companies. 

Apart  from  the  long  delay  In  publication 
(the  1968  material  on  foreign  income  and 
taxes  was  published  with  a  6-year  lag,  al- 
though there  are  Indications  the  IRS  Is  be- 
ginning to  catch  up  in  this  regard),  and  the 
discontinuities  in  coverage,  the  material  as 
presented  has  a  number  of  deficiencies  for 
the  student  of  foreign  Investment  and  taxa- 
tion. These  shortcomings  might  be  met  In 
some  cases  by  a  more  detailed  presentation 
of  the  material  and  In  others  by  adjustments 
In  tho  Information  requested  on  the  returns 
themselves.  The  following  suggestions  are 
presented  as  Indicative  of  needed  Improve- 
ments: 

1.  In  general.  UJ5  parent  corporations  are 
not  required  to  provide  the  detailed  operat- 


ing and  balance  sheet  information  for  their 
foreign  affiliates  (subsidiaries  or  branches) 
which  Is  required  and  pubUshed  for  their 
domestic  operations.  This  deficiency  shoiUd 
be  rectified. 

2.  Profits,  before  and  after  foreign  tax. 
should  be  shown  for  foreign  operations  in  the 
branch  form.  These  profits  are  currently  in- 
cluded with  other  types  of  foreign  income. 

3.  Foreign  taxes  paid  and  the  credit 
claimed  against  them  should  be  separated 
into  foreign  profits  taxes  (or  other  similar 
taxes)  and  foreign  withholding  taxes,  and 
should  be  Httrlbuted  to  the  various  forms  of 
foreign  income  (branch  profits,  dividends. 
Intorest,  etc.) 

4.  The  distribution  of  foreign  Income  and 
taxe.-i  paid  by  size  of  total  assets  of  the  U.S. 
reporting  corporation  Is  Inadequate.  The 
breakdown  is  not  advanced  beyond  the  $250 
million  assel-slze  class  and  In  some  cases  the 
break-down  stops  at  HOC  million,  even 
though  the  vast  bulk  of  foreign  Income  ac- 
crues to  corporations  in  size  classes  above 
ihU  level. 

6.  The  Industrial  classification  of  foreign 
Income  and  taxes  is  based  on  the  Industry 
of  tlie  parent  reporting  company.  While  this 
classification  is  useful  for  some  purposes,  it 
would  be  helpful  for  others  to  have  foreign 
Income  classified  according  to  the  industry 
of  the  foreign  affiliate.  More  detailed  report- 
ing requirements  for  foreign  operations 
mig'it  yield  this  Information. 

KECOMMKNOATIONS 

As  the  above  discussion  shows,  the  prcsci.i 
data  base  will  involve  a  number  of  agencies 
and  may  well  caU  for  authorizing  legislation 
as  well  as  more  strenuous  efforts  withiu  the 
limits  of  existing  authority.  The  technicii! 
details  of  Just  what  data  can  and  should  be 
provided,  how  frequently  It  should  be  ob- 
tained and  which  agency  should  obtain  ii 
cannot  be  decided  upon  here.  We  can  only 
urge  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  look 
Into  this  matter  promptly  and  carefully.  The 
Committee  should  Include  representatives 
from  the  executive  agencies  that  might  be 
concerned  as  weU  as  from  the  Congress  that 
must  deal  with  the  policy  Issues  and  re- 
searchers who  must  work  with  the  data.  The 
Committee  should  be  charged,  within  a  pe- 
riod of,  say,  six  months  to  make  recommen- 
dations as  to  data  requirements,  to  be  intro- 
duced by  various  agencies  and,  where  neces- 
sary, recommend  authorizing  legislation.  The 
Committee  should  carefully  consult  vrlth  in- 
dustry represenUtives  regardhig  the  feasibi!- 
Ity  of  providing  such  data. 

{Deletions  by  N.A.O.  (National  Advisory 
Committee) ) 
Bureau    of    Economtc    Analysis    Pboposeo 
Benchmabk  Sokvet  or  U.S.  Dikect  (Mm  - 

TINATIONAL)     INVESTMENT    ABBOAD,    1974 

After  consultation  with  Interested  federal 
agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
(BEA,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Socl;il 
and  Economic  StatUtlcs  Administration) 
submitted  draft  survey  forms  to  the  N.A  C 
These  forms  are  currently  In  process  of  being 
severely  cut  back  by  an  N.A.C.  subcommit- 
tee (a  "steering  committee"  chaired  by 
James  Griffin,  Treasury).  The  cuts  made  to 
date  reduce  the  coverage  to  well  below  the 
data  range  obtained  In  the  last  multi- 
national benchmark  survey,  which  covered 
the  year  1966. 

Olven  the  rarity  of  these  benchmark  sur- 
veys of  U.S.  multinational  operations,  and 
given  the  universally  recognized  poverty  of 
the  data  that  do  exist,  the  cute  proposed  by 
N.A.C.'s  steering  committee  represent  a  ma- 
jor step  backwards  In  our  knowledge  of  the 
multinationals'  far-ranging  operations. 

While  we  lack  the  meaningful  data  even 
to  specify  the  true  scope  of  the  multi- 
nationals' Impact  on  the  American  domestic 
economy,  the  weak  Information  presently 
available  Indicates  that  their  Impact  Is  truly 
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vast.  Last  year  the  Tariff  Conuniaslon  "esti- 
mated" (and  they  had  to  esttmato  In  the 
absence  of  usable  statistics)  tbat  multi- 
nationals controlled  "about  70  percent"  ot 
U.S.  manufacturing  employment.  Hie  mea- 
ger evidence  also  demonstrates  unequivo- 
cally that  their  domestic  employment  pn- 
f  ormance  has  lagged  sharply,  and  that  ttieir 
overseas  operations  Involve  the  export  of 
American  production  and  American  wwkers' 
Jobs  on  a  massive  scale.  Yet  it  is  under  pre- 
cisely these  conditions  that  the  already 
weak  data  coverage  Is  being  reduced  rather 
than  expanded. 

Although  the  BEA  proposals  for  the  mul- 
tinational survey  are  far  from  complete,  the 
guts  are  being  cut  from  them.  The  N.A.C. 
steering  comlttee  has  deleted  notably: 

All  data  on  employment  and  compensa- 
tion for  both  UJS.  parents  and  their  foreign 
affiliates. 

All  data  on  trade  between  American  mul- 
tinationals and  their  affiliates,  including 
breakdowns  of  foreign  sales  locally,  to  the 
U.S.,  and  to  third  countries. 

Virtually  all  information  on  research  and 
development  expenditures,  on  capital  out- 
lairs  for  plant  and  equipment,  and 

Vital  data  on  the  mutllnatlonals'  dcmies- 
tic  Income  statements. 

Even  as  initially  formulated,  the  BEA  sur- 
vey would  not  supply  usable  time-series 
statistics  on  domestic  emplojrment — ^the  one 
topic  where  coverage  In  the  past  has  been 
singuleu-ly  absent.  On  this  as  on  so  many 
Issues,  data  for  several  past  years  could  be 
collected,  as  it  was  in  the  1970  special  sample 
survey  of  298  U.S.  multinationals  and  their 
6,200  foreign  affiliates.  In  order  to  compare 
the  domestic  performance  of  the  multina- 
tionals with  their  overseas  performance,  and 
in  order  to  compare  the  multinationals  at 
home  with  other  firms  in  the  same  industries, 
we  urgently  require  figures  for  more  than 
one  single  year.  These  data  should  l>e  added 
to  any  meaningful  survey. — I.U.D.  Research. 

November  13,  1974. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Multina- 
tional Business  Enterprise  Information 
Act  of  1976  be  simultaneously  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Commerce,  provided  that  should  either 
committee  report  the  bill,  the  remaining 
c(Hnmittee  will  have  45  calendar  days 
within  which  to  file  its  report  after  which 
time  the  remaining  committee  will  be 
deemed  discharged  and  the  bill  will  be 
automatically  returned  to  the  calendar. 

I  understand  this  is  agreeable  to  both 
committees. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ByMr.  DURKIN: 
S.  3152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  toward  the  installation  of 
solar  energy  equipment  for  residential 
use.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  R- 
nance. 

SOLAR    ENERGV    EQUIPMENT    TAX    CREOrr    ACT    OP 
1976 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  this 
morning  to  introduce  a  bill  which  could 
represent  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
reestablishing  our  national  independence 
from  short  supplies  and  high  prices  in 
the  energy  mai*et.  This  legislation  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  on  April  15  for  per- 
sons who  have  installed  solar  energy  con- 
verters on  their  homes.  I  have  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  such  a  measure  because  of 
the  impact  it  could  have  in  my  State. 


Fuel  costs  In  New  England  are  the 
highest  of  any  in  the  Nation.  We  do  not 
get  a  lot  of  natural  gas  f  rcHn  the  Nation's 
126,997  producing  wells.  The  crippled 
railroads  of  our  region  have  not  the  cars 
or  the  rails  to  supply  the  Northeast  with 
coal  to  meet  its  fuel  needs.  Tlie  Northeast 
relies  heavily  upon  the  |13  a  barrel  va- 
riety of  oil  grown  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  OPEC  nations.  Nearly  80  percent  of 
the  energy  required  by  industjy  in  New 
England  is  now  imported  in  the  form  of 
crude  and  distilled  oil  from  the  latter- 
day  robber  barons  of  the  producers'  car- 
tel. 

I  do  not  think  the  Nation  realizes  the 
toll  this  takes  on  the  i^ace  and  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  Eng- 
land. Because  of  the  distortion  In  the 
supply  of  reasonably  priced  boiler  fuels 
and  heating  oil.  many  of  my  constituents 
have  been  faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
raiding  their  piggy  banlrs  to  pay  for  heat 
and  light,  or  freezing  in  the  dark  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  nights. 

Unf  ortunatdy,  the  option  of  hibernat- 
ing Is  not  one  that  is  available  to  working 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire.  And  utility 
bills  have  skyrocketed  because  of  the 
burdens  of  high  priced  oil  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Fuel  adjustment  charges  where  I 
live  have  Increased  67  percent,  from  $.92 
to  $1.54  per  kilowatt  hour,  during  the 
IMUt  6  months  alone.  We  are  talking 
about  $2  per-kilowatt-hour  electricity  up 
In  New  Hampshire  now,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  gotten  letters  from  pe<H)le  in  all 
electric  homes  who  have  shut  down  their 
furnace  and  moved  onto  the  sun  porch 
with  their  Franklin  stoves  for  some 
southern  exposure  and  a  litUe  relief  inxn. 
the  electric  rates.  In  many  cases  the  elec- 
tric bill  for  a  home  in  New  Hampshire 
costs  more  than  the  mortgage  or  the 
property  tax. 

The  hard-hit  Northeast  needs  a  new 
energy  supply  quickly.  I  believe  that  solar 
water  heating,  and  eventually  space 
heating  and  cooling,  is  the  best  hope  our 
technology  can  provide  to  meet  those 
bctfic  human  needs.  The  oil  companies 
have  recently  dismissed  solar  energy  as  a 
20-  to  30-year  project  with  no  immediate 
divldoids.  This  strikes  me  as  sour  grapes, 
because  It  is  an  energy  source  that  they 
cannot  control.  Solar  conversion  Involves 
no  huge  capital  outlays  to  build  a  mass 
industry.  It  Is  a  pure  form  of  enet^ 
which  needs  no  refining,  no  giant  plants 
belching  smoke.  It  is  foimd  evetywhere, 
and  does  not  require  transcontinental 
pipelines  to  supply  it  to  fuel -poor 
regions. 

And  most  important  of  all,  it  is  a  per- 
sonalized technology,  one  that  is  com- 
patible with  Yankee  ingenuity.  It  is  and 
must  be  adaptable  by  tinkering  and  cus- 
tomizing, to  conform  to  the  roof  line,  the 
furnace  ssrstem,  available  light  and  the 
surrounding  geography.  New  England 
has  already  taken  the  lead  in  grassroots 
reseftrch  and  applied  design  in  solar 
technology.  Already  some  150  firms  and 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire  are  working 
toward  their  own  patented  solutions  to 
winters  under  the  thumb  of  the  oil  car- 
tel. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  to  foster  an  idea  in  the  Senate 


which  has  come  to  us  from  the  Hbose  of 
Representatives.  It  would  mtivlde  r  tax 
credit  against  Federal  Income  calcula- 
MoDS  for  one-fourtii  the  value  of  In- 
stallation and  equipment  of  a  solar  heat- 
ing unit  in  a  home.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment  has  lagged  sadly  b^ilnd  local  gov- 
ernments in  mcouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  this  nonpolluting  and  money- 
saving  system  of  power  generation.  The 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  had  a  law  on 
the  bo(^  In  1975  exonptlng  solar  power 
improvonents  oa  a  house  from  any  prop- 
erty tax  assessment. 

This  local  action  deserves  a  reciprocal 
initiative  in  the  Federal  tax  code.  In 
passing  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Conversion  Act  of  1975,  the  House  in- 
cluded a  solar  tax  credit  section  in  the 
Bill.  Tb&  Senate  should  follow  suit. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  wait  to 
enact  this  bUL  Tlie  Initial  Investmoit  re- 
quired for  aaHax  equipment,  around  $5,000 
and  up.  Insures  a  continued  rlpoff  by 
the  oil  companies  and  the  utilities  In  the 
absence  of  a  competitive  energy  source. 
To  provide  a  tax  break  for  solar  energy 
will  not  <»ily  help  to  provide  lower  cost 
energy  for  people  In  future  winters,  but 
wUl  £dso  help  break  the  straiigldu)ld  the 
energy  industry  has  on  our  economy  and 
stimulate  the  Implementation  of  a  work- 
able, cost-effective  solar  technology.  The 
advent  of  sim  power  is  too  Important  to 
remain  a  novelty  for  the  affluent  who  can 
afford  their  power  bills  anyway.  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  take  quick 
action  on  this  House-passed  legislation. 


By  Mr.  McINTTRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Ddkkih)  : 
S.  3154.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  oredlts 
for  the  installation  of  solar  energy  heat- 
ing, cooling,  and  hot  water  heatliig 
equipmoit  in  residences.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOLAR    ENERGY    EQX7n>MKKT    TAX    CREDTT    ACT    OF 
1B7S 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  tax 
credits  for  the  installation  of  solar  home 
heating  and  cooling  equipment.  Somtots 
Brooke  and  Durkin  are  joining  with  me. 

As  a  mesnhet  of  the  Select  Ccmimlttee 
on  Small  Business  I  chaired  a  series  of 
hearings  with  Senators  Nelson  and 
Hathaway  on  the  need  to  develop  solar 
energy  and  to  increase  the  role  of  small 
business. 

One  of  the  recommendations  fnxn 
those  hearings  is  the  establishment  of  a 
tax  credit  for  the  installation  of  solar 
home  heating,  cooling,  and  water  heating 
equipment  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  the  Senate  moved  on  this 
recommendation. 

Homes  are  being  built  in  the  United 
States  today  that  continue  to  waste  our 
vanishing  fossil  fuel  resources;  we  are 
building  homes  that  could  be  equipped 
with  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems. 
But,  because  of  the  high  initial'costs  as- 
sociated with  these  buildings,  builders  are 
shying  away  from  equipping  homes  with 
solar  heating  S3rstems. 

Tills  bill  is  designed  to  reverse  that  sit- 
uation that  encourages  building  homes 
that  use  oil,  gas,  and  electricity  for  home 
heating  and  cooling. 
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Between  now  and  1981  it  would  provide 
tax  credits  for  the  InstaHatlon  of  solar 
energy  equliwnent  in  homes  in  this 
countrj-. 

It  l5  my  hope  that  tlais  bill  will  en- 
coui-age  the  development  of  an  industiv 
that  by  1981  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet. 

Basically  this  is  tlie  sa;::e  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  part  of  its  major  energy  bill,  HM. 
6860,  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Con- 
version Act  of  1975.  It  would  provide  a 
credit  of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  first 
$8,000  invested  in  solar  energy  equip- 
ment which  meets  the  criteria  now  being 
developed  on  an  interim  basis  on  my  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Such  certified  equipment,  when  in- 
stalled in  a  home,  would  be  eligible  for 
the  credit. 

This  bill  would  not  provide  for  a  major 
revenue  loss  to  the  Government.  The 
House,  when  it  passed  this  section,  re- 
ported that  the  revenue  loss  in  the  first 
3  years  of  operation  would  not  total  more 
than  $5  million.  Later^  the  Joint  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
informed  me  that  the  loes  would  equal 
about  $20  million  in  1979  and  then  rise 
to  $30  million  in  1980,  the  last  year  the 
credit  would  be  available. 

The  total  revenue  loss  for  the  5  year-; 
the  bill  would  cover  would  not  be  more 
than  $45  million.  This  is  small  compared 
to  the  total  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  solar  heating 
and  cooling  research  budget  which  is  e.\- 
pected  to  be  gi-eater  than  $34  million  'u.-t 
this  year. 

It  is  an  Inexpensive  way  of  develop- 
ing the  small  solar  manufacturers'  mar- 
ket and  providing  for  the  installation  of 
equipment  that  will  help  save  energy  re- 
sources that  would  be  wasted  in  the  hear- 
ing and  cooling  of  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te.xt  of  my  bill  be  i.uinted 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  bill  via.^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo  a.-; 
follow^ 

S.  3154 

Bf  jf  enact<'d  by  the  Senate  and  liuii:c 
of  Kepresentatirei  nf  the  Vniterl  !!t*ates  of 
America  in.  Congress  as.ier'iblerl. 

SEmoi*  1.  Short  Title 

Thl3  biU  may  be  clt*d  as  the  Sola:-  E.>eri,v 
Equipment  Tax  Credli   .\ft   of   1976.'* 

Sec    2,  .Vmendment  of  1954  Code 

Except  as  otherwi.^  expres.slv-  provided 
whenever  iu  this  Act  aji  amendment  or  rrpea: 
U  expressed  in  tern«  of  an  amendment  to. 
or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  cousidered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provi.sim  of  the  li.tetsiu' 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 

SE'-V  101.  Residentiai   .S.h  \k  Esi-g.^-:  EyL  :p- 

MINT 

fa  I  Gekzral  Rule- .Subpart  .\  of  cuapU-r 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  frelatlng  tr> 
credits  allowable)  is  wnended  by  Inserting 
Immediatoly  before  section  45  of  rlie  fmiowl 
ing  new  section  : 

"Sr.c   44B.  Residentiai.  S01.4X  En Frti -.    Lj:  :. - 

MENT. 

".a)  CcNERAi.  Rri-E.— In  the  ca_-.e  of  .i  i 
Individual,  there  shall  be  aUowed  as  a  credu 
agala.st  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  solar  hearln^;  ;\>-!.1  joot- 


Ing  equipment  expenditures  paid  by  the  tax- 
psyer  during  th9  tmxaUe  year  wltb  raspect 
to  any  raaldence  to  th*  extent  that  such  ex- 
pencUturee  do  not  AKceed  $8,000. 

"(b)  LaBXATwatB. — 

"(1)      Al'n.ICATION     WITH     OTHXa     CKKDIXS. 

The  credit  allowed  by  aubeectlon  (a)  sIulII 
not  exceed  th«  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

••(A)    section   33    (.rrtattng   to  foreign   tax 
credit). 

"(B)  .section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come). 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property). 

"(D)    section  40    (relating   to  c.>cpt'..Nes  of 
•Aork.  incentive  programs). 

•(B)  section  41   (relating  to  contribution-. 
to  candidates  for  public  office), 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  credit  for  per- 
sonal exemptions), 

"tO»   section  44   (relating  to  piu-chase  of 
new  principal  re.->ideuce) .  and 

"(H)   section  44A    (relating  to  insulation 
of  prlnclp.'il  rcilclenco). 

"(2)    Pnrcm   r.xPTNDrri'RE.s  t.^kest  into  ac- 

COt7.ST — If  — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  made  qualified  solar 
energy  equipment  expenditures  with  respect 
to  any  residence  in  any  prior  taxable  year,  cw 
"(B)  any  prior  owner  of  such  residence 
nsade  qualified  solar  energy  eqiupment  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  stich  re.sldence, 
then  subsection  (a)  sluill  be  applied  with 
respect  to  .such  r^^ldence  for  the  taxable  year 
by  reducing  (but  not  l)elow  zero)  the  dollar 
amount  contained  in  such  sut>*ction  by  the 
aggregate  of  the  expenditures  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(c>  DEFUirrioNS  and  Spuial  Rtij:i.— tor 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Qualified  solas  energy  equipment 
iXFENDrruKES. — The  term  'quallfled  solar 
energry  expenditures'  means  any  amount  paid 
by  an  Individual  for  any  installation  which 
occurs  after  March  17,  1978,  and  before  Jan- 
tiary  1.  1981,  of  solar  energy  equipment,  in 
any  dweUlEg  unit  which  at  the  time  of  such 
installaMon  Is  owned  by  the  individual  and 
\;sc<i  by  him  a.s  his  principal  residence  (witii- 
in  the  meanii:g  of  section  1034) . 

"1 2)   Solar  energt  EQmPMrz/r.— The  term 
•-r.!fir  eutrgy  equipment'  means  equipment — 
■  (Ai    which,   when   Installed   In   or  on,  or 
when  connected  to.  a  bulldlnfi; — 

■(1)  iisea  .solar  energy  to  heat  or  cool  such 
buUdujg  or  provide  hoi  water  lor  urse  within 
bucli  buUduig:  and 

"(li)  meets  the  Interim  or  definitive  per- 
formance criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  un- 
der ;he  Solar  Heating  and  Coonnjj  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974: 

"(B)  the  original  Uie  ol  which  C'>rnmeiices 
wiLh  the  taxpayer:  and 

(C)   which  has  a  useful  lue  of  ai  lea.st  J 
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'■|3)  Joint  owNFR^urp  -  In  the  ca.'-e  of  a!.;, 
biillc'.tng  which  Is  Jointly  owned,  and  Is  u.sed 
durlns:  any  calendar  year  as  a  principal  resl- 
(leiKtv  by  two  or  more  Indivldiiuls— 

•  i.A)  t;ie  ainonrt  of  the  credit  allowabie 
under  sr.bsection  la)  (after  applying  suh- 
.^.ection  (b)  (21  )  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
joiar  energy  equipment  expenditures  paid 
dunu'.;  such  calendar  year  by  any  of  such 
ludividuala  with  respect  to  .-.uch  building 
shfiU  be  determined  by  tr^.itiut'  all  of  such 
indiv'dual.s  as  one  taxpa-er  -.vho-e  tax-jble 
year  Is  >:nch  calendar  jear;  and 

"lEi  e.ich  of  .'~iich  ind:\idM5«".s  sh.a!!  be 
allowed  a  f  reflit  under  .subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  1".  which  such  calendar  year 
eris  (.subjet-  lo  the  limtiailon  o'  8Ubf.ec- 
tion  (b)(1))  in  an  amount  which  l>ears  the 
.-.ruiif  raiio  to  the  un^.ourt  determined  under 
-.ubpnTttgiaph  (Ai  as  the  amount  puld  by 
-uch  indlv.auul  during  such  calendar  year 
f c  r  such  eMpo.idUures  be.c.s  Co  lIi?  ii;j^re'j::<ie 


of  the  amounu  paid  by  aU  oX  such  individ- 
uals during  such  calendar  year  for  such 
expenditures. 

"(4)  Tenant -STOCKJHOLDEx  in  cooPEaAnvK 
HOUSIN6  coRPojiATioN. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant - 
stocltholder  (as  defined  in  section  216)  in  a 
cooperaUve  housing  corporation  (as  deiuieu 
in  such  section),  such  individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  aa  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  Is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
.such  stockholder;  and 

"vB)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant-slockholder'.s  proportionate  share  (a.s 
defined  iu  section  216ib)(3))  ol  any  quali- 
fied solar  eneigy  eqtUpment  expenditures 
paid  by  such  corporation. 

Id)  KEDutmoN  OF  Basis —The  basis  of 
any  property  sliaU  not  be  increased  by  the 
amouuv  of  any  qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment expenditures  made  with  respect  to  such 
properly  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  any 
credit  allowed  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenditiures. 

•  lei  Termination. — ^Thls  section  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  after  December  31 
1980.' 

( b  I    Technical  and  Confokming  Ameno- 

mknts. — 

( 1 )  Tlie  table  of  sections  tot  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  item 
relaUng  to  section  45  the  foUowlng: 

'Sec.  44B.  Rebidentlal  solar  energy  equip- 
ment." 

(2)  Section  f.6(a)(3)  (relating  to  impo«i- 
tlon  of  minimum  tax)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vU),  by 
striking  out  ";  and  '  at  the  end  of  clause 
(viU)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  aad  ". 
and  by  Inserting  after  clause  (rill)  the  fol- 
low (ng  new  clause: 

"(U)  section  44B  I  relating  to  reriltieurial 
solar  energy  equipment);  and". 

(3)  Section  56(c)(1)  (relating  to  tax  carry- 
overs) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (O) ,  by  striking  out 
"exceed"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H) 
and  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "and",  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (H)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  section  44B  (relating  to  residential 
solar  energy  equipment),  exceed". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (23)  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(23)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
44B(d).  In  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed  under 
section  44B." 

(5)  Section  6096ib)  (relating  to  desig.iia- 
tton  of  Income  tax  payment  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".^nd  44A  "  and  inserting  In  liet- 
thereof  "44A,  and  44B". 

(c)  EfTE(rivE  Date.— The  amendn.ents 
made  by  this  section  .sliall  applv  to  amount*- 
paid  after  March  17,  1976,  In  i;\.vabie  \:An 
ending  after  such  date. 
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By  Mr.  CURTIS  ■  for  hunocll    Mi- 
Allen.       Mr.       Bartlett.       Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Dule,  Mr.  Easiu^nd. 
Mr.     Fannin.     Mr.     Garn.     Mr. 
GOLDWAXER.    Mr.    Hamse.n.    Mr. 
HATFiELa.      Mr.      Helms.      Mi. 
Hhuska,   Mr.   I^xALT.   Mr.   Mc- 
Clellan.     Mr.     McClure.     Mi'. 
Roru.    Mr.    William   L.    Scott. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  T.\:.iiAD(.£.  suid 
Mr.  Thlkmond   ; 
S.J.    Res.    180.   A  joint  resolution   io 
amend  tlie  Con5  Litutioii  of  the  United 
States    to  require   a   balanced  Federal 
budget.  Rcferrei   lo  ti:e  Con:raittee  on 
the  .Ji:t'i(  i  !  V. 


(The  remarks  of  Ifir.  Cuxtxb.  when  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resoliitloii.  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Recokd.) 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSOB8 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


OP 


B.  6S0 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chukch,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Bfr.  Claxk)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  050,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  the  special  minimum  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  thereunder 
shall  be  increased — ^in  like  manner  as 
other  benefits  thereunder  are  in- 
creased— to  take  account  of  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

S.  1737 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  jAvrrs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluaks), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moitoali), 
Xhe  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
TON),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathawat)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1737,  the  Clinical  Laboratories  Improve- 
ment Act. 

S.   2473 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
this  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  2475  to 
modify  the  distribution  requirements  im- 
posed upon  private  grant-making  foun- 
dations by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1909. 
This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  fa- 
vorably by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
this  year. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  informed  me  of  their 
desire  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  I,  tiierefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawfiii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Barilett)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2475. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   2524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInttre,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tdhhet) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2524.  a  liill 
to  provide  that  Secretaries  of  military 
departments  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
actions  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


B.tS41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tuhney,  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rmocnrr) 
upa  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2541.  a 
bin  to  provide  for  tbe  establishment  of 
model  programs  to  foster  equal  oppor- 
ttmities  for  displaced  homemakers. 

S.  9679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Soiator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2679,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  commission  to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords, 
s.  s»os 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Bdr.  Beall)  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCXttre)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2903,  a  biU  to  permit  the 
review  of  regulatory  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  the  Congress. 

S.   2939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2939, 
to  provide  a  special  program  for  flnsmcial 
assistance  to  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers. 

S.   2950 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2950,  a  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
across  Canada  to  domestic  markets  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   3030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McCiovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
uaks) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3036,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors. 

B.   3057 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3057,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act 

S.  3082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3082,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  hold  a  hearing  and  to 
take  into  consideration  certain  matters 
prior  to  the  consolidation  or  closing  of 
any  post  ofllce/to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  ^ployees  of  the  UJS.  Postal 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


Re6oluti<m  147.  to  designate  1976  as  Na- 
tjonal  Bicentennial  Hi^way  Safety 
Year. 

fiKWAT  BBSOLUTXCnr   181 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  have  requested  that  their 
names  be  added  to  those  already  listed 
as  cosponsois  of  Senate  Resolutkm  381, 
which  provides  recognition  for  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  commercial  aviation: 
Senator     James     Allen,     Senator 
Quentin  Biuidick.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater.        Senator        Lowell 
Weicker,  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
son,  Senator  Gale  McCtee,  Senator 
John    Tunney.    Senator    Henry 
Jackson.    Senator    Paul    lAzalt, 
Senator  Birch  Bayh,  and  Senator 
James  McCliue. 
In    addition,    Mr.    President,    I    am 
pleased  to  add  as  principal  cosponsor 
Senator   James   Pearson,   the   ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  names  be  added  as  coQxmsors. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


REMOVAL  OP  UMITATION  ON 
WATERSHED  PROJECT  LOANS — S. 
2484 

ASCENDMENTS    NOS.    1444    AND    1472 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  taUe.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2484)  to  amend  Public  Law 
566,  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended,  to  remove 
the  limitation  on  any  single  loan  or  ad- 
vancement for  watershed  works  of  im- 
provement. 

AICENSMENT    NO.     1473 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
ned'? and  Mr.  Brooke)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proix>sed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  2484) ,  supra. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  ISx.  President.  I  am  to- 
day proposing  an  amendment  to  S.  2484. 
•niis  amendment  would  clear  up  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  law  so  that  proj- 
ects to  restock  streams  would  be  included 
in  the  watershed  Improvement  programs. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  pres- 
ent interprets  Public  Law  83-566  in  a 
limited  fsishion.  It  permits  the  fimds  to 
be  used  for  general  watershed  improve- 
ments such  as  flood  prevention,  drain- 
age and  irrigation,  but  not  to  restock 
streams  with  fish  even  after  the  improve- 
ments make  the  streams  suitable  for  fish 
and  other  aquatic  animals.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  losms  under  the 
law  could  go  to  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish 
and  aquatic  animals  such  as  fish  hatch- 
eries and  rearing  ponds. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  from  a  recent 
consideration  of  the  Magnuson  Fisheries 
Management  pnd  Conservation  Act,  our 
fisheries  resources  are  dangerously  de- 
pleted. That  bill  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward protecting  our  stocks,  but  another 
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Important  step  Is  to  encourage  tlie  prop- 
agation of  fish.  Thlj  amendment  would 
allow  loans  to  be  used  for  that  porpose. 
New  salmon  hatcheries  could  b&  estab- 
lished to  replenish  our  stocks,  and  other 
species  could  be  aided  under  my  proposal. 
This  amendment  Is  Important  to  the  na- 
tional effort  to  rervitalize  our  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.'?  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  RccoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiiieiu!- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoHD,  as  follows: 

Amkn-dmxnt  No.   3473 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  folloAHig 

Th&t  (a)  oT  the  first  sentence  of  sectioi!  2 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  (18  use.  1002)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "water,  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2)  and  Inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  "water  (in- 
cluding the  conservation,  developmeut,  or 
utUlzatlon  of  water  for  aq'.iacultiire  pi:.-- 
poaes),  or". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  nt  the  end  thereof  a  r\';v 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"  •Aquacuiture" — the  culture  rir  l\;,>b,ind-v 
of  aquatic  animals  or  plants  by  private  In- 
dustry for  commercial  purposes,  or  public 
agencies  or  state  or  local  governmput  for 
scientific  purposes;  or  the  culture  and  grow- 
ing of  flbh  by  private  industry,  public  agen- 
cies, or  a  state  or  local  goverunient  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  or  aug.Tientlr.g  publi.ly 
owned  and  regulated  stock.s  of  .1.  h  in  'tr-anu 
or  rlver^s" 


FEDER.\L  ELECTION  C.\\TPAIGN'  .^^C-T 

AMENDS'IENTS  OP  197C— S    2^: 

Kt.vfsoy.r.m:  no.   :ii: 

1  Ordered  to  be  printed. ' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  propo.sed  un  amend - 
ment  to  the  bill  fS.  3065)  to  amend  th-^ 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  its  administration  by  a 
Federal  Election  Commission  appointed 
in  arcordance  with  the  requirements  oi" 
the  Constitution,  and  for  other  purpo.  e- 

AMENDMENT    NO.     \H'y 

(^  Ordered  to  be  printed  ^ 
Mr.  ALLEN  proposed  an  amendment 
tothebiU  (S.  3065),  supra. 

Ai.LND.V^M    :>0.     Ml; 

tOrdered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  BELLMON  aubmuted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  pi-opor>ed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  30€5» .  supra. 

A^t;:.-:^ME^r^s  nos.   144b  Tiiaoutin    Meo 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  ou 
the  table. > 

Mr.  BROCK  .submitted  13  a.Tiend- 
ments  Intended  to  be  propo-ed  by  him 
to  tJie  bill  fS.  3065) .  supra. 

AMEWTJilEJrrS   IfOS.    1461    AN3    MOS 

V  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  two  amendmenL> 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3065).  supra, 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1163   THRoK.H    ilS-J 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  t :: 
the  table.) 
Mr.     PACKWOOD     .submitted     four 
-  amendments  Intended  to  be  propc^ed  by 
him  to  the  bill  fS.  3065>.  supr\. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1467 

t  Ordered  to  be  prliited  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  I  Intend  to 
propose  to  the  tilll  (S.  3065).  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1976.  This  amendment  will  expand 
the  membeiship  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  members 
who  are  no'  aftihated  with  any  political 
tvarty. 

The  ni*»nil>*?r.-ilnp  of  the  tre.'ojit  Coir- 
niisMon.  as  ve  know.  Ls  limited  to  ind'- 
vidiia!.'-  v.i;n  are  aflUi.ued  witli  t!-.e  Iv.o 
major  polaical  pariiis.  Hcwe".  er.  accord- 
ir.s  to  the  Oallup  opinian  iiidex  for  No- 
vember-EKcember  1975.  33  percent  ol 
our  electorate  consider  Lhem.selves  inde- 
pendents while  only  22  and  45  percent 
t&n-ider  tliemselves  Republicans  and 
DeinociiU.-'.  r(.-peciively.  Independent.^, 
tiieretcre,  outnuuiber  Republicans  by 
3  to  1.  Moicovor.  Gallup  reported  tliPt 
sincf  1064.  the  proportion  of  Independ- 
ents has  increased  50  percent  while  the 
Democrats  lutve  declined  from  majorit;- 
.-tatus  to  0  low  of  42  percent. 

When  political  alTilialion  is  viewed  (.:i 
a  legianal  basis  Uie  distnbuliou  and 
.-t.cufeth  of  indupentlenta  a.^umes  .\ 
.  :..:iper  focus. 

In  response  to  ihe  Qurotio.i.  "In  p;)li- 
tico  as  of  todxiy.  do  you  consider  you:- 
."^If  a  Republican.  Democrat  or  inde- 
pendent?" Gallup  recorded  the  r^llc;..- 
i:  T  result.s: 

In  the  Ea.st:  Repubiitan  26  percer.r, 
Democrat  41  percent,  independent  2.i 
percent. 

I'.i  the  Midwest:  Republic  an  Zi  pcr- 
rent,  Dem^^rat  39  percent,  independent 
33  pr:-'-ent. 

In  the  Sou^h  Republir;>;i  16  pcrcer.'. 
Demc>crat  52  !;ercent,  independent  32 
percent. 

In  the  V/est:  Rop',;))'i..'.Tin  22  percen*. 
Democrat  4S  percent,  ind^r^r.dcnt  oJ 
•.lercent. 

Additionally,  ercoidit'j?  to  a  March 
V)74  report  from  the  Center  for  Political 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  36 
percent  of  the  American  jeople  identify 
lheai,L:elves  as  Democrats.  23  percent  call 
tliemselves  Republicans,  and  41  percent 
consider  themselves  indciwudent.  Inde- 
pend''nt.'=.  therefore,  liave  become  one  c: 
the  Inrge-t  political  forces  in  the  Nation 

Yet  under  the  proH-ions  of  S  3053.  the 
present  bipartisan,  but.  exclu-^ionai-y 
composition  ot  the  Comnh..  ion  would  Ld 
continued.  Both  !x>litiral  rcahty.  and 
sunple  ecmity.  however,  dictite  the  need 
for  tlie  Congre.s.s  to  correct  this  nb'.  ioii- 
liLscriminatoi-y  feature. 

Ml-.  President,  the  Federal  Elections 
Conunisslon  slmuld  not  .sei-ve  as  tiie  spe- 
cial pre.sei-\e  of  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican parties  nor  should  it  serve  to 
protect  the  interests  of  political  parties . 
The  chief  pui-pasc  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  is  to  f<\irly  and  mipar- 
Tlally  enforce  tlie  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  tiie 
;>ublic  fliinncing  of  election.-. 

Maturity,  expcrierice.  intcgniv.  mipar- 
tiality.    and    good    j'ldsr-nent    are,    and 


should  be.  the  principle  Qualities  which 
we  seek  In  Commission  members.  These 
qualities  are  aH  the  more  lmi>ortant  be- 
cause of  the  large  simis  of  public  funds. 
$18  million,  which  we  authorize  the  PEC 
to  spend  through  September  30,  1977.  I 
would  point  out  these  huge  sums  of  ta.x 
dollars  will  not  be  contributed  exclu- 
si.elv  by  RepubUcans  and  Democrats. 

Ail  American  taxpayers,  including  that 
luftss  of  people  without  any  real  voice  in 
oui-  pohUcal  system,  aie  called  upon  tj 
support  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion V.  itli  tlieir  tax  doUai-s. 

roUticfll  independents,  I  submit,  are 
no  Icbs  iiiieretted.  than  paity  members. 
in  placing  reasonable  limits  on  both  cam- 
paign conti  ibutions  and  campai£(n  spend- 
\n\i.  i'oIitic.Tl  independents  are  no  less 
mterested  than  political  party  members 
i'.^.  .v.sioring  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  our  political  process  and  our  elected 
ofB'ial.-.  The  Congress  should  be  no  less 
interested  in  insuring  that  Independents 
be  inchided  on  the  PEC. 

I  would  make  one  additional  poLi^t 
.".bDiit  my  amendment.  Expanding  the 
membersliip  of  the  Commission  from  six 
ti  ei?ht  is  not  a  ne-.v  feature.  As  Members 
will  recall.  S.  3044,  the  Federal  Electioi 
Campaign  Att  Amendments  of  1974 
^hich  Llie  Seiiate  approved  on  April  1! 
IJ>74.  provided  for  an  eight-person  meni- 
bership.  My  amendment,  tlierefore 
merely  adopts  the  previous  position  o; 
thp  Scr..i',e  on  numerical  memberslup. 


PL  :  L  FMPLOYMENT  AND  BALANCED 
GROWTH  ACT  OF  1976— S    50 

AMEND.MENT    NO.    1168 

Ordi'ied  to  be  printed  and  rprericd 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubh.- 
Welfare.) 

:.Ir.  HUMPIIPJEY  (for  himself.  Mr 
Williams.  Mr.  Kennujy,  Mr.  Javits.  M; 
Ni:l.':;o>-.  Mr.  Bayii.  Mr.  Bsooks,  Mr 
H.\RiKE.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Philip  a 
Hart  I  .-.ibmitted  an  amendment  ii:- 
tended  to  ba  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  50 >  to  establish  a  natioiial 
roll- V  rr.d  nationwide  machinery  io  ■ 
guuranceeing  to  all  adult  Americans  sh\^ 
and  willing  to  work  the  availability  oi 
criual  opportunities  for  useful  and  ic- 
v.ardii-g  employment. 

Mr.  IIL'MPHREY.  Mi-.  President,  to- 
day, I  pm  submitting  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  197C. 
as  nn  amendment,  in  tlio  nature  of  ;i 
.'uhjtltute.  to  S.  50.  I  have  been  joined 
in  offering  this  legislation  by  Senators 
V/iLLLiMs.  Nelson,  Javixs.  Kennedy. 
B.wii.  Br.ooKE.  HAaxKK,  C^s^,  :.nd  piiui  • 

PL' ST. 

I  bche-.  c  tliLs  is  Uie  most  con^.prelien- 
sive  and  imp<»rtant  economic  legislatio:; 
proposed  since  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  This  lesi-->lation  breaks  witli  tlie 
economic  witchcraft  of  the  past  by  i-e- 
quiiuig  a  broad  range  of  new  econcmiio 
policies  to  put  our  citizens  to  work,  to 
rcsLi-ain  inflation  and  to  provide  for  bal- 
anced growth. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  a  seiic:s  of 
regional  heaiings  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  held  around  the  country', 
months  of  extensive  consultation  witli 
ni;-.;;te  and  public  experts,  aiid  careful 
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review  by  the  staff  of  the  Jdnt  Economic 
Committee.  Althouib  the  bin  no  itoiiU 
can  be  furOier  perfected  In  cammtt^e^ 
I  believe  it  vepreBents  a  JOHUd  eeonomlo 
strategy  for  the  future. 

Let  me  repeat  aome  of  llie  renuurks  I 
made  last  mday,  ICardi  IS,  at  a  press 
conference  rdeadng  the  Fan  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1946. 

CUSIS  OF  CAPZXAUaM 

Although  recent  statlsttcs  have  diown 
some  decline  in  unemployment,  tiie  real- 
ity behind  the  numbers  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican eccfnomy  faces  some  fundamental. 
long-term  problems  i^Uch  seriously 
threaten  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
capitalistic  system. 

These  are  strong  words,  but  let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

Tlie  Employment  Act  of  1946  said  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  should  use  all 
practical  means  "to  promote  maxim  tun 
employment,  production  and  purchasing 
power."  There  have  been  some  good 
years  under  tte  law — particularly  the 
mid-1 960's — but  overall  the  record  has 
been  bad,  and  it  has  been  getting  worse 
in  recent  years. 

From  1970  to  1975.  UJ3.  economic 
growth  rates  averaged  about  1^  percent 
compared  to  a  historical  average  of 
about  4  percent  In  recent  yean  the 
country  has  had  only  half  the  produc- 
tivity improvement  it  has  experienced 
traditionally.  As  a  result,  Uie  Nation  lost 
about  $500  billion  in  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  1970-75  period. 
Clearly  a  period  of  economic  stagflation 
has  settled  over  our  land — and  its  conse- 
quences are  tragic. 

Stagflation  has  given  ns  10  million  un- 
employed people  right  now  and  20  mil- 
lion at  some  time  in  ea<di  of  the  last  2 
years; 

Stagflation  has  coatribated  to  infla- 
tion in  food,  clothing,  housing,  construc- 
tion, and  medical  costs  that  have  tan- 
posed  a  crushing  burden  on  the  income 
of  the  average  American  family; 

Stagflation  has  produced  Federal  de- 
ficits of  $187  billion  since  fiscal  1970; 

Stagflation  has  caused  poor  sales  and 
profiles,  under-utilised  capital,  retarded 
Investmioit,  and  widespread  business 
failures,  and 

Stagflation  has  also  brought  enormous 
social  costs — crime,  poor  hesJth,  and 
family  disruption. 

But  most  importantly,  stagflation  has 
changed  the  spirit  and  direction  of 
America. 

We  now  tolerate  waste  instead  of  spur- 
ring productivity.  We  now  five  people 
welfare  payments  instead  of  work.  We 
now  find  our  national  leadership  telling 
our  citizens  what  Oiey  cannot  do  in- 
stead of  afllrming  what  they  can  and 
must  do — ^it  has  grown  timid  and  afraid. 

We  stand  today  at  a  historic  crossroad. 
We  can  accept  the  economic  policies  that 
have  brought  stagflation  and.  according 
to  the  Presldent'b  own  economic  projec- 
tions, continue  such  stagflation  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Or  we  can  reject  the 
discredited  economic  doctrine  of  the 
present  admialstratlan  and  Kplace  it 
with  a  new  economics  that  puts  all  of 
America^  resources  back  to  work. 
sraAncGT  or  wu. 

The  P\ill  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976  will  do  just  that.  Let 


me  emphasize  tlie  broad  strategy  of  what 
we  are  proposiQc. 

The  bill  begins  with  the  idea  that  woric 
and  pndnettvttjr  are  better  than  weifare 
and  waste.  It  estabHshes  the  rtght  of  an 
adult  Americans  able,  willing  and  seeking 
work  to  opporttmitles  for  useftd  jobs  at 
fair  wages. 

But  the  IdU  does  not  md  there.  It  Is 
much  more  than  just  one  more  Jobs  bilL 
It  is  a  genoal  ecoocanic  voUcy  bill  that 
proposes  fundamental  reform  In  the 
management  of  the  economy  so^hat  full 
employment  and  balanced  growth  are 
achieved  and  maintained. 

First,  the  bill  provides  a  new  institu- 
tional structure  and  process  witiiin  which 
the  President.  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  are  required  to  develop  each  year 
common  economic  goals  and  priorities  so 
that  there  is  a  clear  set  of  national  eco- 
nomic targets  to  be  pursued.  This  new 
process  will  encourage  cooperation  on 
economic  policy  instead  cf  the  conflict 
and  chaos  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

The  biU  also  provides  for  some  long- 
range  thinking  on  economic  policy  so 
that  we  can  detect  problems  before  they 
become  crises,  set  new  priorities,  and 
develop  alternative  policies  to  effectively 
achieve  oiu:  goals. 

By  adding  a  long-nui  dimension  to  our 
economic  policymaking,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides the  only  way  to  achieve  real  econ- 
omy in  government.  Section  105  requires 
a  systematic  annual  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  programs  to  deter- 
mine If  they  are  still  worthwhile  to  the 
Nation.  Over  a  5-year  period,  all  regula- 
tions and  programs  will  be  evaluated. 

The  dimensions  of  national  economic 
policjnnaklng  are  also  expanded  to  pro- 
vide for  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government,  regions.  States, 
local  communities,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. In  this  relationsmp  we  can  avoid 
the  contradictory  economic  p<Aicies  we 
have  recently  experienced.  Section  203, 
for  CKampIe,  mandates  a  permanent 
ooontncycUcal  grtmt  program  that  will 
serve  to  stabilize  State  and  local  budgets 
during  periods  irtien  recession  and  high 
unemployment  would  otherwise  produce 
fiscal  crisis. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  today  breaks 
with  traditianal  Keynesian  economic 
analjrsis.  Economic  policy  is  broadened 
into  a  systematic  treatment  of  structural 
employment  and  price  problems  in  re- 
gions, among  groups  In  the  labor  force, 
and  in  particular  Industries. 

Title  n,  for  sample,  establishes  sup- 
plementary employment  policies  to  close 
the  employment  gap,  if  one  should  exist, 
after  the  full  and  proper  use  of  aggregate 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Of  special 
Importance  to  me  Is  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  youlh  employment 
program. 

Direct.  anU-inflation  action  is  also  re- 
quired under  this  bill.  Ih  conjunction 
with  each  annual  economic  report,  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  compre- 
hensive proposals  to  raise  productivity, 
to  Increase  the  supplies  of  critical  items 
like  food  and  energy,  to  strengthen  and 
(enforce  the  antitrust  laws,  and  such 
other  actions  as  necessary  to  promote 
reasonable  price  stability. 

AH  of  the  reforms  I  have  mentioned, 
and  there  are  many  more  in  the  bill,  are 


tet  in  Che  context  of  achietving  a  Koal 
of  reducing  unemployment  io  3  pensent 
ot  fhe  adult  UbOT  Sane  «  promptiy  as 
possible,  but  within  no  more  than  4  years 
after  tiie  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
I  believe  that  such  a  'T>**^nTi1  commit- 
ment, and  the  poUcies  to  support  it,  can 
restore  the  strength  of  the  economy  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  people, 
and  can  renew  the  confidence  In  America 
of  our  citizens. 

WIDKBiaCAO  WJFFOai  Torn.  BOX 

Although  the  bm  Is  Just  being  Intro- 
duced, It  already  has  the  support  of  a 
wide  coalition.  First,  the  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  House  Is  Con- 
gressman Attgustus  F.  H&vtTKiNS,  wtoa 
has  labored  tirelessly  for  fuD  employ- 
ment. No  Member  of  the  Congress  has 
w<M:ked  with  more  dedication  and  oom- 
passioB  in  this  fidd  than  Ous  BawKias. 

At  the  press  conference  on  FMday. 
March  12,  ■mhaa.  the  bm  was  rdeased  to 
the  public,  we  were  also  honored  to  have 
the  presence  and  support  of  the  Siieaker 
of  the  House,  Cabl  AmsT.  Tlie  Speaker 
emphasized  that  it  was  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  eliminate  unemployment  and 
said: 

Z  therefo9«  pledge  my  personal  commit - 
ment,  ta  well  as  the  Constltuttanal  aod  po- 
litical powers  of  tbe  Speakeralitp.  to  the  erad- 
ication of  the  cancer  of  imemployment 
from  this  nation. 

In  addition,  Coogressmen  Hehht 
Rkuss.  Richard  Boluhc.  Casl  Pxbkins 
and  over  100  Members  of  the  House  have 
expressed  support  for  this  bill. 

Support  at  this  early  sta^e  has  also 
been  encouraging  on  the  Senate  side. 
Senator  Hotithoii  Willxams,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare 
Commtttee  supported  the  bffl  at  fhe  press 
conference  by  saying: 

The  Fun  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act,  embodies  the  hopes  of  wmi^ng 
of  Americans.  It  was  not  contrived  In  a  doeet 
lu  Washington.  It  Is  the  product  of  a  wave 
of  economic  tJilnlclng  and  open  dialogue 
throughout  every  region  of  the  country.  It 
represents  the  view  from  the  coxirthoiiaes  and 
the  State  capltols.  as  well  as  fhe  view  In 
Washington:  the  sociologist  as  veil  as  tbe 
economist:  the  union  leader  as  well  as  the 
industrialist;  and  working  Americana  as  weU 
as  the  men  and  women  on  the  unemployment 
lines  ...  It  is  a  blueprint  that  deserves  a 
mark  In  the  economic  and  political  history 
of  this  nation. 

In  additiim.  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  support  of  Senators  Ga-hokd  NIelson, 
Jacob  Javits.  Ted  KonfcoT,  Edward 
Brooke,  Vaitce  Hartke,  Cliftord  Case, 
Birch  Ba-th,  and  Pnn.TP  Hart.  In  the  next 
f  w  days,  we  will  be  seeking  the  support 
of  our  other  colleagues  In  tbe  Soiate. 

But  the  support  for  this  measure  goes 
beyond  Congress.  This  WUatready  has 
the  support  <tf  the  AFIj-CIO,  the  Na- 
tionid  Farmers  Unicxi,  many  mayors. 
Governors,  local  government  officials  and 
many  of  the  church,  eomninnlty,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  groups  associated  with 
the  Full  Elmployment  Action  CouncIL 
As  the  elements  of  the  bffl  becomes 
known.  Mr.  President,  this  support  will 
grow  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimouB  con- 
sent that  the  statements  In  smipuit  of  the 
bill,  by  Speaker  Albert.  Congressman 
Augustus  Hawkins,   Senator  Harrison 
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Williams,  and  George  Meany,  president 
of  APT^-CIO,  be  printed  In  the  Rccors. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
ronsent  that  the  brief  summary  of  the 
nialor  provisions  of  the  amendment,  the 
-lunmary  and  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
•s.  and  the  entire  S.  50.  sis  revised  by  the 
proposed  substitute  amendment,  be 
ijri'jted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

StATEMXNT      by      RKPREftEN  TATIVES      Atlir   -.irs 

Hawkins    and    Henbt    Repss.    Pbincipai. 
H0T7SZ  Sponsors  ok  the  '  Ffn.  EML'>v.MfcNr 

AND  Bai^nceo  Growth  Act  or  1H76  ' 

The  "Pull  Employment  and  BaUni-ea 
Growth  Act  at  1976"  is  designed  as  a  new 
legislative  foundation  for  America's  economic 
policy  and  program  In  the  decades  ahead 

This  bUl  wUl  establish  the  Indlvldiial  right 
ot  all  adult  Americans  able,  willing  and  seek- 
ing work  to  opportunities  for  useful  paid 
employment  at  fair  rates  of  compensation. 

Under  it,  the  next  Admlnktratlon  and  the 
next  Congress  will  work  together  to  trans- 
late this  right  Into  practical  reality.  To  guide 
this  process,  the  Act  mandates  the  combin- 
ing of  go«Us  for  full  employment,  produc- 
tion and  purchasing  power  with  proper  at- 
tention to  balanced  growth  and  vital  na- 
tional priorities.  It  mandates  consLsteut  and 
coordinated  policies  and  programs  to  replace 
the  chaos.  Inconsistency  and  Irresponsibility 
that  have  characterized  the  recent  years  of 
unemployment.  Inflation  and  btop-go,  roUer- 
coaAter  economics. 

This  legislation  faces  up  to  the  challenge 
of  rising  prices  by  mandating  comprehensive 
fiscal,  monetary  and  tuitl-lnflatiou  measures. 
Indeed,  the  entire  measure  Is  oriented  toward 
stimulating  more  abundant  hiippUes  that  are 
the  best  protection  against  inflationary 
shortages. 

Finally,  the  legislation  establishes  perma- 
nent machinery  within  whloh  businesK,  la- 
bor, agriculture  and  government  at  all  lev- 
els can  work  together  cooperatively  to  pro- 
mote the  healthy  growth  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  the  more  efficient  provision  of  those 
services  that  only  government  can  supply. 

We  must  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  legislat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  sihort-term  trends  or  hap- 
penstance such  as  a  reduction  In  the  official 
unemployment  rate  from  above  8  percent  to 
7.6  diu"lng  a  period  In  which  It  has  persisted 
well  above  6.6. 

Reducing  Involuntary  unemployment  by 
whatever  percentage  large  or  small,  albeit  a 
primary  goal.  Is  not  the  only  objective  sought 
In  HJl.  60,  even  If  it  could  be  done  In  l.sola- 
tlon. 

Achieving  maximum  production  and  pur- 
chasing power — along  with  serving  our  pri- 
ority domestic  and  International  needs  are 
closely  linked  and  Interdependent  with  high 
levels  of  employment. 

Specifically  mandated  In  this  bill,  to  cite  ' 
a  few  examples,  are  policies  and  programs 
permanently  needed — such  as  antl-lnflatlon 
tools,  reinforcement  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  a  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive youth  employment  program, 
countercyclical  aid  to  states  and  local  gov- 
ernn\ents,  planned  assistance  to  depressed 
regions  of  the  country  and  Inner  city  areas, 
and  the  gradual  Introduction  of  zero-base 
budgeting. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
baiied  on  30  years  of  experience — part  success 
and  part  failure — under  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  They  plug  the  loopholes  that  have 
been  used  to  undermine  that  Acts  mandate. 
They  restore  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Pull  Employment  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  In  1948.  They  deal  with  many 
new  challenges  that  have  confronted  the 
.\ii;erlcan  economy  In  recent  years. 


Passage  of  this  legislation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  America's  third  century  as  a  republic 
win  represent  an  historic  declaration  of  In- 
dependence— 

Independence  from  the  Indignity,  humilia- 
tion and  WHJiie  of  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment, 

For  en\plojed  people,  freedom  from  the 
ijnawlng  fear  of  losing  one's  Job  and  not 
lindtng  another: 

Liberation  from  the  myth  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  needed  to  keep  prices  down  or  that 
inflationary  price  Increases  are  needed  to 
provide  bu»i!ieH«  with  sufficient  profits  and 
••apltal. 

Freedom  at  last  fro.ai  the  influence  of  a 
.small  but  powerful  mmorlty  of  large  em- 
ployers will)  see  unemploymtnt  as  a  way 
of  keeping'  wages  down,  unions  weak  and 
en^»ployee.<i    in  their  place"; 

For  small  buHines«  people,  freedom  from 
the  ni.*nipulative  power  of  those  who  see 
receshioiLs  a.s  a  way  ol  forc'ng  bmaller  com- 
petitors to  the  wall;   and 

For  those  whj  have  suffered  from  bias  and 
discrimination  in  employment,  freedom  from 
t*ie  "negative  action"  of  conflict  over  who  Is 
tired  first 

111  the  Ur^est  sense,  this  bill's  passage  will 
commit  America  to  affirmative  economic  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
pejple. 

To  tho.-»e  over  40  or  45,  many  of  whom  are 


At  all  stages  we  have  had  the  advice  of 
young  people  who  see  in  our  efforts  the  frame 
work  for  a  comprehensive  legislative  program 
for  the  coming  yean.  Among  these  are  Jerrv 
JaslnowBkl,  Semor  EconomUt  for  the  Jolni 
Economic  Committee.  Austin  Sullivan.  Leg- 
islaUve  Assistant  to  U>e  House  Coimmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  John  Barrier,  Assistant 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  WUUam  Hlgg» 
and  John  Smith  in  Bep.  Hawkins'  office  and 
Jaime  Oalbralth  in  Rep.  Reuss'  office  We 
have  al.so  had  the  benefit  of  the  untiruiK  aid 
of  various  veterans  of  the  full  employment 
battles  of  30  years  ago.  Among  these  are  t«on 
H.  KeyaerUng,  one  of  the  early  arcliltects  ol 
the  New  Deal  and  Chairman  of  President 
Truman's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  anu 
Bertram  M.  Gross,  who  was  Chief  Assistant 
to  tlje  Members  of  Congress  who  drafted  the 
original  Full  Employment  Bill  and  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  Mr.  Keyserllng  is  now 
President  of  the  Conference  for  Economic 
Progress  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Gross  is 
Distinguished  Professor  at  Hunter  College 
City  University  of  New  York. 

With  the  presentation  of  this  new  version 
of  the  bill,  the  entire  process  of  discussion 
and  consultation  becomes  wider  than  ever 
before.  On  behalf  of  the  more  than  110  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  Joined  In  spon- 
soring this  legtslatlon,  we  ask  for  comments 
questions  and  suggestions.  Without  compro- 
mising on  any  basic  principles,  we  shall  lea-  ■ 


otnce.      this      measure      says 
ii'^e  your  skills  and  your  wLs- 


told  never  again   to  show  their  faces  at  an      no  stone  unturned  In  our  efforts  to  guaran 
.  „   .       ...  tee  that  this  legislation  will  provide  the  be.sf 

combination  of  procedures  that  we  can  devise 
for  open  and  responsible  decisionmaking, 
flexible  policies  and  programs,  and  high  com- 
mitment to  translating  human  rights  into 
everyday  realities. 


employment 
"America  ca:i 
dom." 

To  the  vlftans  of  racial  and  ethnic  bias, 
this  bill  says  This  country,  under  law,  will 
once  again  become  a  land  of  genuine  oppor- 
tunity." 

To  women  who  have  been  kept  or  pushed 
out  of  labor  markets,  this  measure  says  "You 
too  have  certain  Inalienable  rights." 

To  the  8  million  young  people  who  will 
come  of  working  age  by  1980,  this  Act  says 
"You  too  shaU  have  a  future  of  useful  and 
productive  work  In  building  America." 

To  those  who  are  disgusted  with  reces-slon- 
Induced  deflclts,  this  bill  says  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  democratic  planning  will 
make  government  more  efficient,  labor  more 
productive  and  business  more  profitable. 

To  those  who  equate  growth  with  pollu- 
tion, resource  depletion  or  inflation,  this  is  a 
"can  do  "  measure.  It  provides  policies  for 
employing  people  to  clean  up  the  natural  and 
manmade  environment,  conserve  our  re- 
soiu-ces,  and  attain  reasonable  price  stability. 

Just  last  week  Premier  Kosygln  of  the  So- 
viet Union  alleged  that  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries  could  never  escape 
the  agonies  of  the  capitalist  buslnesa  cycle. 
In  somewhat  similar  terms  certain  so-called 
representatives  of  American  business  have 
a.s.serted  that  genuine  fuU  employment  and 
price  stability  are  Impos-slble  under  American 
capitalism.  To  both  of  these,  the  spon-sors 
and  supporters  of  this  legislation  reply  "Our 
mt.\ed  system  of  private  capitalism,  consti- 
tutional government  and  democratic  plan- 
ning can  be  made  to  w^ork  far  more  produc- 
tively than  In  the  past."  We  call  upon  the 
members  of  the  America  i  business  com- 
munity— large,  mednim-siy.ecl  and  snmll — to 
Join  with  us  in  tills  effort. 

The  "Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976"  is  the  product  of  three 
years  intensive  effort  by  many  members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  hearings  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress.  In  the 
process  of  drafting  and  redrafting,  views 
have  been  obtained  from  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  business,  religious  leaders 
and  various  representatives  of  m*i-!orlty 
groups,  women,  professionals  and  social  sci- 
entists. With  their  help,  the  bill  has  been 
snbstantisily  strengthened  and   Improved. 


The    Fi-LL    Employment    and    Balan.  .ji 

Economic   Gkowth   Act 

(Statement  by  Speaker  Cael  Ai-bir-i  ) 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed  He 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  That  legislation  st  t 
forth  a  national  policy  of  providing  work  for 
all  Americana  "able,  willing,  and  seekhu'  to 
work  .  .  .  ." 

For  a  generation,  the  promise  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  has  gone  largely  unfulfilled. 
For  the  past  eight  years.  It  has  been  all  bul 
Ignored.  Our  nation  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
productivity,  talent  and  Income  that  unem- 
ployment causes.  Our  people  have  faced  the 
indignity  of  periodic  high  unemployment  and 
the  Insecurity  that  comes  with  knowing  that 
they  can  never  be  certain  of  finding  work. 

With  some  ten  million  people  unemployed 
or  able  to  find  only  part-Ume  work,  and 
with  an  unstable  International  picture  re- 
quiring the  full  use  of  our  national  re- 
sources, our  nation  can  111 -afford  to  permit 
continuation  of  these  benighted  policies  ol 
the  past. 

It  Is  vital  that  this  nation  plan  now  to 
provide  work  for  all  Its  citizens  and  promptly 
deliver  on  that  promise.  We  cannot  pay  the 
price  of  millions  of  idle  workers  year  "after 
year.  We  are  suH^eiing  a  8225  billion  annual 
loss  to  our  economy  caused  by  our  7.5  t3 
8'r  unemployment  rate.  Stopping  this  hem- 
orrhage through  achieving  full  emplovir.eiu 
nuist  be  the  Congress'  first  priority. 

We  must  also  renew  our  commitment  to 
full  employment  because  our  citizens  are 
simply  not  long  going  to  be  Interested  in 
maiiitalnlng  international  commitments  ab- 
solutely vital  to  this  nation's  security  unless 
they  are  assured  of  meaningful  work.  We 
had  better  spend  some  money  putting  tliese 
unemployed  to  work  before  they  begin  de- 
manding that  we  do  things  which  may  uUl- 
matelv  Jeopardize  us  all.  This  Is  a  very  dan- 
gerous period  for  America.  The  balances  of 
power  are  shifting  rapidly  and  unpredictably 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  no  time  for  us 
to  contribute  to  these  dangers  through  short- 
sighted domestic  economic  policies. 

It  Is  cur  moral  obligation  to  ehnilnnte 
unemployment,    however,     which    Is    pare- 
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motint.  Beoauee  of  long-term  . 
have  a  m>ieaM»  segment 'dr  oar  sopoUtton  In 
danger  of  developiBg  an  allrtert  wv  of 
life,  of  becoming  a  class  apart,  mtpunttd 
from  tix<e  mainstream  of  our  (loele^  VfA 
maintained  by  an  Inequitable  aoMl  inarteqnete 
welfare  system.  Less  easy  to  UMMtj — but 
czrtalnly  Just  as  Important — are  the  people 
who  turn  to  drugs  or  crime  as  an  escape 
from  the  mental  and  financial  vice  of  Job- 
lessness, the  families  whleb  break  down  be- 
cause of  fl.nanclai  strains,  the  sulddes.  and 
the  merely  fearful.  There  may  be  some  sbort- 
tcrm  cost  to  eliminate  unemployment.  But 
the  coat  of  any  other  policy— Uke  the  Admin- 
istration's which  contemplates  unwnpioy- 
ment  above  6%  well  the  VUCm — is  tar,  far 
higher. 

I  therefore  jtledge  my  peraonal  commit- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Constitutional  and  po- 
litical powers  of  the  Speakership,  to  the  erad- 
ication ot  the  cancer  of  uneiiq>loyment  from 
this  nation. 

AuxaicAM  FmiaATKJK  or  Laaoa  Aim 
CoMCKsaB  or  Ixiktstizai.  Oaouri- 

WaAington.  D.C,  Mmrch  11,  197S. 
Hon.  Cmu.  Alibxt. 

Speaker,  UJS.  Sotue  o/  Sepretentativea, 
Wathtngton,  DC. 

Oua  Ms.  BFMaKBt:  The  t^l^-ClO  fully  sup- 
ports the  revised  HJt.  50  and  8.  M.  about  to 
be  Introduced  In  the  Congress. 

The  labor  movement  baa  fought  for  full 
emplofment  throughout  Its  exlstenoe.  We  be- 
lieve an  economy  of  full  employment  and  full 
production  Is  the  only  economy  that  makes 
sense  In  a  growing,  expanding  nation. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  work  with  you. 
thespoosoes  of  this  legislation  and  the  chair- 
men tsl  the  responsible  committees  in  re- 
draftlog  this  measure.  The  rewritten  bill.  w« 
btfteve.  Is  sound,  adilevable  and  neoeasary. 

Therefore,  we  support  the  FuU  Employ- 
ment BUI  without  reaervation  and  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  make  oiur  support  a  matter  of 
public  record. 
Sincerely, 

Geoxgk  llkaarr. 

PreaMaU. 

Rbmarks  or  SKNAToa  HaaazBON  A. 
WuaaicB,  Ja. 

Vat  a  great  many  months,  members  of  the 
Ooagresa  havo  been  trying  to  take  the  na- 
tion^ aoonomy  In  hand  and  put  our  people 
back  to  wxk.  Por  many  oT  ua,  this  has  been 
the  highest  priority.  And  It  imi  oonthme  to 
be  our  highest  prtorlty  untn  the  huaaan  suf- 
ferhig  of  the  mctemployed  and  ttwlr  fandllea 
la  brought  to  aa  end. 

Thraaghoat,  we  have  known  that  Johs 
alone  are  net  Oie  whole  aolutkm.  The  prOb- 
lama  of  the  eeonomy  run  deep.  They  are 
fantastically  ecmplex.  me  chaBehg*  haa  been 
to  find  tiM  path  for  working  our  way  Uirough 
the  eonplexltiaB,  and  I  beBe««  the  nui  &n- 
ployment  and  Balanced  Growth  Aet  of  1979 
clearly  points  the  way.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
with  Senator  Humphrey  and  Oongreasman 
Hawkins  and  the  other  ooepopoora  of  thla 
ezdtlng  legMaitlan  In  this  eflort. 

We  have  always  raallaed  %bmX  we  ttve  In 
a  society  of  unparalleled  produeUve  eapaetty. 
We  have  alwaj*  lecognlaed  the  ezlatenoe  of 
oompetmg  foroes  In  our  eeonomy — eonsmn- 
ers  veraua  Investors;  management  versus 
labor  expansion  versus  Inflation,  to  name  a 
few. 

What  we  ha«e  lacked  la  a  itrong  structure 
for  ooordlnating  the  produeUve  earees,  fw 
balancing  eompettng  demands,  for  brhiglng 
our  reaourcee  both  puUlc  and  palvata — Into 
harmony  and  giving  them  poatttve  direction 
for  the  benefit  of  aU. 

This  bUl  provides  the  atructure  that  we 
h.n  ve  needed.  It  will  Instue  that  the  cost  to 
v.urklng  Americans — ^not  just  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  treasury — ^wlU  be  a  prime  considera- 
tion In  policy  decisions  of  the  government. 


It  wfll  guazantee  that  f  uU  employment  wlU 
bo  aa  Important  a  geal  as  balancing  the 
budeet. 

It  afaould  be  clearly  undentood  that  we 
lunte  iwver  advocated  creating  Jobs  at  the 
eapeaae  of  the  Mderal  budget  deOelt.  We 
have  advocated  them  In  the  strons  belief 
that  fuU  eotployment  la  the  best  meaea  in 
the  long  run  Xor  acdUevlng  balanced  budgets 
and  permanent  Jobs.  When  people  work,  th^ 
pay  taxes,  and  they  don't  have  to  collect  un- 
employment compensation  or  public  aaslfit- 
ano&  Pertutps  more  important,  when  they 
can  work,  they  no  longer  feel  as  If  they  are 
only  so  much  social  waste. 

The  FuU  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act.  which  we  introduce  today,  em- 
bodlss  the  hopes  of  mUllons  of  Amerleans. 
It  was  not  contrived  In  a  closet  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  the  product  of  a  wave  cf  ecooomie 
thinking  and  open  dialog  throughout  every 
region  of  the  country.  It  represents  the  view 
from  the  courthouses  and  the  State  capitals, 
as  well  as  tha  view  In  Washington;  the  so- 
ciologist as  well  as  the  economist;  the  imloa 
leader  as  weU  as  the  Industrialist;  and  work- 
ing Americans  as  well  as  the  men  and  women 
on  tlie  uziemploymeut  lines. 

TiiK  result  is  not  the  watered-down  stew 
of  a  mUIlon  compromises,  but  the  union  of  a 
mnUon  suggestions,  welded  into  the  founda- 
tion of  common  need  and  common  effort.  It 
is  not  a  slickly  packaged  Jobs  bills,  void  of 
real  content.  It  Is  a  blueprint  that  deserves 
a  mark  In  the  economic  and  pOUUcal  history 
of  this  nation.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  this  legislation,  and  with  its  au- 
thors and  oosponeon  who  have  provided  us 
in  thla  Bicentennial  year  with  a  gdlden  op- 
portunity for  a  freA  beginning  in  a  positive 
direction. 


HvMPBBJST/HAWKzirs  Fdxju  EAcpioricnrr 

AKO  Balanckd  Gbowzh  Act 
•CAJoe  paovxsioNs  vr  rjl  se  aim  a.  so 

EatataUshes  the  right  of  all  adult  Americans 
able,  'wining,  and  aeeklng  to  woric  to  oppor- 
tunlttes  fOr  useful  paid  employment  at  fair 
wi^gaa.  A  long-term  full  employment  goal  ts 
M*  at  S%  adult  unemployment,  to  be  at- 
tahmd  aa  promptly  aa  possible,  but  within 
not  more  than  fOur  yean  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thla  Act; 

Rwldea  a  new  Institutional  struetore  and 
prooeaa  within  which  the  President.  OongieeB 
and  ttie  Federal  Beserve  are  required  to  de- 
velop oninmim  economic  goals  and  poUdea 
so  that  there  la  an  eoonomlc  plan  of  action 
for  where  the  Nation  la  headed,  both  in  the 
short-  and  long-run; 

novldes  for  eeonomy  In  government 
through  a  systematic  review  of  existing  gov- 
ernment mlea  and  regnlaMona,  and  an  an- 
nual evaluation  of  90  peromt  of  the  dtOlar 
votuaie  of  ertatlng  Federal  programs; 

Bequlrea  the  President  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  flacal  poUey  can  be  reUed 
ivon  to  achieve  our  ecooomie  goals  and 
priorities,  auklng  It  possible  to  eattmate 
what  siqiplementary  Job  creation  and  anti- 
Inflatl^  poUciea  must  be  utlUaed  to  achieve 
fuU  employment  and  balanoed  growth; 

Baqulree  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
carefuUy  ooordlnate  ita  poUdea  with  thoae 
of  the  President  and  Congress  to  support  the 
goals  of  fuU  employment  and  balanced 
growth: 

The  Frssldent  la  required  to  aubmlt  com- 
praheoalve  antl-inllatian  proposals  to  raise 
productivity,  to  Increase  the  auppliea  of  criti- 
cal Itema  like  food  and  energy,  to  strengthen 
and  enforce  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  such 
other  actions  as  necessary  to  promote  reason- 
able price  stahiUty; 

Requires  the  development  of  a  coherent 
and  flexible  countercyclical  employment  pro- 
gram to  reduce  high  unemployment  arising 
from  cyclical  movements  In  the  economy; 

Requires  the  development  of  policies  that 
facilitate  harmonious  economic  action  be- 


tween the  Federal  Oovemment, 
Stvtea,  toeaUttas,  and  the  private  aaetor,  in- 
eluding  a  permanent,  eoontcreyclteal  grant 
program  to  atabBfem  state  and  local  biadgeta 
during  periods  of  reoeaalaa.  and  high  un- 
employaaent; 

Requires  the  establishment  of  compr^en- 
Blve  employment  poltdca  designed  to  reduce 
the  otanmlc  nnder-ntUiaatlon  of  human  and 
capital  TCSontoea  in  certain  regions  at  the 
oountry,  Inrlortlng  the  provlaion  of  credit  to 
areaa  a<  high  unemployment; 

Bequlrea  the  devdapanent  of  a  oaB^;ire- 
henslvB  youth  amplcvment  programs; 

Be^pilna  that  the  ftesldent  provide  Job 
opportunitlea  ftar  those  tmable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, despite  a  acrtona  effrat  to  do  ao. 
through  a  ndl  Baiployment  Office  and  res- 
ervotra  of  employomnt  projeota; 

of  fuU  emptoyment 
pcrildaB  to  Impiiiia 
Job  qoalli^  and  anbatttute  work  for  incooae 
matntaaaaee  to  the  nmxlmnm  extent  flea- 
siUc; 

Bequires  Ooagreaslimal  review  and  estab- 
lishment at  the  goals.  poUdea.  and  prcgrams 
reqfldrad  andar  thla  Act; 

BequtaUB  the  eoforaement  of  non-dlscilm- 
instlon  lenikikaai.  and 

tor  the  aiatharlBatlan  at  the  suma 
to  estaMlah  long-range  planning, 
the  Advisory  Ooeandtteo  on  FuU  En^U^ment 
and  Balanced  Oraarlli,  the  eatabilahment  of 
the  FUU  Emptoymeat  Ofloe  and  Job  reeervolra 
and  other  adnalnlateatlve  matters. 

S.  M 

"Full  EimiOTicDrr  amo  BatjurceD  Growth 

Act  or  1976 

SUKlfAHT    AlfD    SECnON-ST-SECTIOH    ANALYSIS 

Suminmrif 
TbS)  FuU  Baiplaymmit  and  Balanoed 
Growth  Act  of  xvn  eatehWahea  the  right  of 
all  adult  Americana  able.  vmUBg,  and  aunt  Inn, 
to  work  to  epportoattlm  for  oaeful  paid  cm- 
ptoymant  at  fair  ratea  of  eompenaatlan.  Ta 
support  that  right,  the  act  eommlta  the  UB. 
aovemment  to  fundamental  letotm  in  the 
managfBiif  iil  ot  the  eaonuuif  ao  that  fUU  em- 
ployment  and  lialanoart  eoimomlc  growth  are 
d.  This  Indndea  the 
1  of  a  penaanent  laatltntioaal  frame- 
:  wttbin  which  the  Praaldent.  the  ftderal 
s  Board,  and  the  Ooagram  are  ayetem- 
atlcally  encouraged  to  devdop  and  aatah- 
lish  the  economic  goals  and  pnWrtce  aaoea- 
sazy  to  provide  prodaeuve  ca^rtoyment  for 
aU  adult  ABMrieaaa,  aa  weU  aa  tlm  maadat- 
ing  at  apeffMte  amployaient  progcams  to 
achieve  the  goal  at  %  percent  «»— ^Tf^yiatnt 
M  pnanptly  as  poaatbie,  but  within  not  ante 
than  4  yean  after  the  date  of  the  ewurtment 
of  ttilaact. 

SecHoK-by-sectfon  onalyrfo 
SxcnoNs  1  AMD  3.  These  sections  infy^rf^. 
the  title,  table  of  contenta.  and  general  find- 
ings. Among  the  most  In^portant  general  find- 
ings are:  (1)  the  high  social  and  economic 
costs  of  unemployment;  (3)  the  need  for  ex- 
pUcIt  eoonomlc  goals  and  a  coordinated  eco- 
nomic policy  among  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  Ooogress;  (3)  that  inflation 
is  often  aggravated  by  high  unemployment; 
and  (4)  that  there  must  be  direct  employ- 
ment and  antl-lnflatlon  pOUclee  to  supple- 
ment aggr^ate  ntonetaiy  and  flacal  pOllclea 
to  aclileve  and  maintain  full  employment  and 
balanced  growth.' 

rnxx  I — asTABUBmcorr  or  ooai,s,  PLAKNiira 

ANO  CZmXAI,  XOOItolOC  POUdXS 

Sec.  101. — STAxmcmrr  or  Poxpose.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  title  la  to  dedare  the  general 
policies  of  the  act,  to  provide  an  open  process 
under  which  annual  economic  goals  ue  pro- 
posed, reviewed,  and  establUhed;  to  provide 
for  the  develop  of  a  icmg-Tange  F^iII  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Flan,  to  provide 
for  economy  In  government  measnctres,  to  In- 
sure that  monetary,  fiscal,  antl-lnflBtlDn  and 
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general  economic  policies  are  used  to  achieve 
the  annual  economic  goals,  to  support  the 
long-range  goals  and  priorities  of  the  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Orowth  Plan, 
and  generally  to  strengthen  and  supple- 
niPiit  the  purposes  of  the  Employment  Act 

of  194«. 

MFx-.  102 — Declaration  ow  Policy.  The  Em- 
pluyment  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  declare 
that  all  adult  Americans  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  aork  have  the  right  to  useful  paid 
employment  at  fair  ratee  of  CMnpensatlon. 
Moreover,  the  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  use  all  practical 
means,  including  improved  anti-inflation 
policies,  to  promote  full  employment,  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  103 — Kconoicic  Ooals  and  th«  Eco- 
nomic Report  or  the  PaKsmENT.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  is  amended  to  require 
the  President  in  each  annual  Economic  Re- 
port to  recommend  numerical  goals  for  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power,  as  well  as  policies  to  support  these 
xoals  and  achieve  balanced  growth  and  full 
employment  of  the  Nation's  human  and 
capital  resources  as  promptly  aa  possible. 

Sec.  104 — Full  Emplotmxmt  am  Bal- 
\Nit3  Growth  Plan.  The  Employment  Act 
ut  1946  Is  amended  to  eatabllsh  a  proceaa  of 
long -range  economic  planning,  through  the 
CovincU  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  analyze 
developing  economic  conditions,  to  recom- 
mend long-term  goals  for  full  employment. 
production,  and  purchasing  power,  and  to 
propose  priority  policies  and  programs  to 
arhleve  such  goals  and  to  meet  national 
needs.  A  long-term  full  employment  goaU  Is 
.<ec  at  'i  percent  adult  unemployment,  to  be 
attained  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  within 
not  more  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  the 
eMHctment  of  tills  act. 

Sec.  106 — Economy  in  Oovernment.  This 
se<-tton  establishes  policies  and  procedures 
to  hnprove  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  comprehensive 
planning  framework  established  under  this 
act.  In  conjunction  with  the  submission  of 
each  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan,  the  President  shall  submit  proposals 
for  improving  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  a  review  of  existing  Oovemment 
rules  and  regulations  to  determine  If  they 
.still  serve  a  purpose,  and  an  annual  evalua- 
tion of  20  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
existing  Federal  programs. 

Sfc.  106 — Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies. 
The  Employment  Act  of  1946  U  amended  to 
require  that  monetary  and  flscal  policies  be 
utilized  In  the  optimum  manner  necessary  to 
achieve  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth,  including  the  requirement  that  the 
Prc-ldent  determine  the  extent  to  which 
fiscal  policy  can  be  relied  upon  to  achieve 
our  economic  goals  and  priorities,  so  that  it 
becomes  possible  to  estimate  what  supple- 
mentary Job  creation  and  antl-lnflation 
policies  must  be  utilized  to  achieve  the  ob- 
Jeftlves  of  this  act. 

This  .section  al.so  r'^nlres  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  an  independent  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  Economic  Report,  Identifying 
ttie  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
svipport  the  economic  goals  recommended  in 
the  President's  Economic  Report  and,  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not  support  such 
goals,  to  provide  a  full  Justiflcatiun  of  why 
and  to  what  extent  its  policies  win  differ 
from  those  recotmnended  by  the  President. 
If  the  President  determines  that  the  Boards 
policies  are  inconsistent  with  proposed  eco- 
nomic goals  and  priorities,  the  President 
.shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Board 
and  Congress  to  Insur*  closer  coniornilty 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  107 — Anti-Intlation  PoLiccts.  I'he 
Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  to  re- 
quire that  each  Economic  Report  contain  a 
comprehensive  set  of  anti-lnflatlon  policies 


to  supplement  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  analyzing  in- 
flationary trends  in  ihdlvldual  economic  sec- 
tors; actions  to  increase  the  supply  of  goods, 
services,  labor,  and  capital  In  tight  markets, 
particularly  food  and  energy;  provision  for 
an  export-licensing  mechanism  for  critical 
materials  in  short  supply;  recommendations 
to  Increase  productivity  in  the  private  sec- 
tor; recommendations  to  strengthen  and  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws;  and  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions to  promote  reasonable  price  stability  if 
situations  develop  thai  seriously  threaten 
national  price  .st  .ability. 

Sec.  108 — CotNciL  or  Econhmh-  Advtseks. 
The  Employment  Act  of  194S  is  amended  to 
require  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
prepare  the  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Plan,  to  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  lo  meet  other  requlrement.s 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  109 — Auvi.sonv  Com.'-htiee  on  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth.  The 
Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  to  es- 
tablish a  12-meinber  private  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  to  advl.e  and  assist  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  on  matters  relating  to  the 
Economic  Report  and  this  act.  The  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  propor- 
tionately by  the  President,  the  Speaker  ol 
the  House  of  Reprebentatives,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  a  manner 
broadly  repre-sentative  of  the  Public. 

TITLE     XI COUNTEBCYCLICAL,     STRUCrtntAI.     AND 

YOUTH     EMPLOY  MEN'l'     POLICIES 

Sec  aoi — Statement  or  Purpcst.  This  title 
establishes  supplementary  employment  poli- 
cies to  close  the  employment  gap,  if  one 
should  exist,  between  the  levels  of  employ- 
ment achieved  through  aggregate  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  and  the  employment  goals 
established  in  sections  103  and  104.  Accord- 
ingly, this  title  establishes  a  system  of  com- 
prehensive and  flexible  employment  policies 
to  create  Jobs  In  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  economy.  These  supplementary 
employment  policies  shall  vary  according  to 
economic  conditions  and  the  other  actions 
taken  under  this  act,  but  focus  broadly  upon 
reducing  cyclical,  structural,  regional,  youth 
unemployment,  and  unemployment  due  to 
discrimination.  This  title  also  esUblishes  a 
PuU  Employment  Office  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  use  special  means  for 
training,  assisting,  and  providing  employ- 
ment for  those  people  who  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  find  employment.  Finally,  this  title 
mandates  improved  integration  of  Income 
maintenance  programs  and  full  eniplojTnent 
policies. 

Sec  202 — Countercyclical  Employment 
Policies.  This  section  requires  the  develop- 
ment and  submission  by  the  President,  with- 
in 90  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  of 
a  coherent  and  flexible  countercyclical  pro- 
Kram  to  reduce  high  unemployment  arising 
from  cyclical  movements  in  the  economy. 
This  comprehen<;ive  program  shall  Include, 
as  appropriate,  public  service  employment, 
standby  public  works,  antirecession  grants 
for  State  and  local  governments,  skill  train- 
ing m  both  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
and  other  programs.  Moreover,  this  program 
shall  be  automatically  Implemented  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment,  allocate  em- 
ployment aralstauce  to  areas  of  hltrhest  un- 
employment, provide  for  a  well-balanced 
combination  of  Job  creation  and  related  ac- 
tivities In  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, and  Incorporate  tmnsitU)nal  mecha- 
nisms to  aid  individuals  In  returning  to 
ret;ul>«r  e.npU>vi!»pnt  a-  ihe  economy  recov- 
ers 

Src.  203  CooKDiNATioN  W?TH  State  and 
Local  Gunernmi.n is  and  Private  Sector  Eco- 
NDMiL'  AcTiviiv.  This  section  requires  the 
development  of  policies  that  facilitate  har- 
nmn'ii-!  Pi.i  !•  muc  iuiit.'ii  bptvitHii   thf  Fed- 


eral Government,  regions.  Stetes,  localities 
and  the  private  sector.  As  a  primary  effort  to 
achieve  these  ends,  the  President  is  requlrwd 
to  submit  legislation,  within  90  days  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  creating  a  permanent, 
countercyclical  grant  program  that  will  .serve 
to  stabilize  State  and  local  budgets  during 
periods  of  recession  and  high  unemployment. 
This  program  shall  be  automatically  imple- 
mented when  the  natlonol  unemployment 
exceeds  a  specified  level  and  distribute  Its 
fxinds  to  thoi^.e  area.s  of  most  serious  un- 
employment. 

Sec.  204 — Regional  and  Structural  Em- 
ployment PoLicfEs.  This  section  requires  the 
e.stablishment  of  comprehensive  employment 
policies  designed  to  reduce  the  chronic 
underuiilizai,ion  of  human  and  capital  re- 
sources In  certain  areas  of  the  country  and 
in  specific  groups  within  the  labor  force. 
As  a  primary  effort  to  reduce  unemployment 
in  chronically  depressed  areas,  the  President 
Ls  required  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  to  submit  legislation 
providing  an  institutional  means  to  mak« 
credit  available:  (1)  for  public  and  private 
Investment  in  economically  depressed  re- 
gions, inner  cities,  and  economic  sectors; 
and  (2)  to  provide  an  alternative  source  of 
capital  funds  for  local  and  State  govern- 
ment to  finance  public  facilities. 

Sbc.  205 — Youth  Employment  Policies. 
This  section  requires  the  development  and 
submission  by  the  President,  within  90  daya 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  of  a  compre- 
hensive youth  employment  program  to:  (1) 
foster  a  smoother  transition  from  school  to 
work;  (2)  prepare  disadvantaged  youths  with 
employment  handicaps  for  self-sustaining 
employment  through  education,  training, 
medical  services,  counseling  and  other  sup- 
port activities;  (3)  develop  methods  for  com- 
bining training  with  work,  Incliidlng  ap- 
prenticeship and  on-the-job  training  In  the 
private  sector:  and  (4)  provide  Job  oppor- 
tuiuties  in  a  variety  of  tasks  Including  con- 
servation, public  service  activities,  inner- 
city  cleanup  and  rehabilitation  and  ottaar 
Jobs  of  value  to  States,  local  commiuiltles, 
and  the  Nation. 

Sec.  206 — Full  Employment  Office  and 
Job  Reservoirs.  To  insure  that  full  employ- 
ment is  achieved  under  this  act,  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall 
develop  policies  and  programs  to  provide  Job 
opportunities  to  adult  Americans  who.  de- 
spite a  serious  effort  to  obtain  employment, 
are  unable  to  do  so  In  the  general  eoo&omlo 
environment,  or  through  any  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  act.  There  Is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Iiabor  a  PuU  Xm- 
ployment  Office  to  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  providing  such  Job  opportunities 
through  counseling,  training,  and  referral  to 
Job  opportunities  In  the  private  sector  and  in 
IXMitions  drawn  from  sections  202.  204.  and 
206  of  this  Act.  Additional  Job  opportunities 
will  be  provided,  subject  to  regulations  on 
Job  need  and  eligibility,  through  reservoirs 
of  federally  operated  or  approved  employ- 
ment projects,  to  be  phased  in  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  conjunction  with  the  annual  em- 
ployment recommendations  required  under 
section  3  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and 
to  achieve  3  percent  unemployment  within 
4  years  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Skc.  207 — Income  Maintenance  and  Pull 
Employment  Policies.  This  section  requires 
that  full  employment  pollclee:  (1)  provide 
quality  Jobs  that  strengthen  income  and 
eliminate  substandard  earnings:  (2)  Inte- 
grate existing  Income  maintenance  policies 
with  the  full  employment  policies  estab- 
lished by  this  act:  and  (3)  substitute  work 
for  Income  maintenance  to  the  maxlmiun 
extent  feasible. 

TrriF    lit — POl.ICIE.S    AND    PROCKOUSES    FOR 
CONORRSSIONAL    SEVSW 

Stc.  301— Statement  of  Puepose,  This  title 
establishes  procedures  for  congressional  re- 
\'\«*  and  ,t.-tion  with  respect  to  the  annual 
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economic  goals  In  the  KocHuanlo  Beport,  the 
PuU  Employment  and  Balanawt  Orawth  Flan, 
the  mport  of  the  Board  at  Oanntm  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  other  poU- 
cles  and  iHtxrlstons  of  this  act.  Tlila  title  also 
estabUshes  a  Division  at  FuU  ttniflflTinent 
and  Balanced  Growth  wltbin  Vaa  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  assist  tbe  Congress  In 
meeting  Its  reiqxmslbUltles  under  this  act. 

Sbc.  802 — Oknesai.  CoMOBBaBioMai.  Rcvikw. 
This  section  establishes  the  reqxmsiblUtles 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget,  and  other  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

Sbc.  303 — CoNcauEssiONAi.  Bxview  of  Eco- 
nomic Goals  in  Economic  Bbpokt.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  review  and  make  leconunendatlons  to 
Congress  on  annual  numerical  goals  for  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
proposed  by  the  President  under  section  3 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  sbaU  submit  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses,  for  inooiporation  In 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  sub- 
ject to  such  modifications  as  necessary  to  ful- 
flU  the  objectives  of  this  act  and  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  section  3A  of  the  Employment 
Act  to  achieve  fuU  employment  within  not 
more  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

Sbc.  304 — Congressionai.  Rxview  of  Fuix 
Emflotment  and  Balanced  Qeowth  Plan. 
This  section  provides  for  congressional  re- 
view of  the  FUU  Employment  and  Balanced 
Orowth  Plan,  Including  reports  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  from  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  matters  that  relate  to 
the  plan,  pubUc  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  consideration  of 
State  and  local  views  on  the  plan.  Following 
the  above  actions,  the  Joint  Koonomlc  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  Congress  approving,  disapproving  or  modi- 
fying the  proposed  plan,  with  such  a  resolu- 
tion serving  as  a  long-term  guide  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  tbe  goals,  priorltiee.  pol- 
icies, and  programs  recommended  In  the  plan. 
The  President  Is  to  be  notified  of  changes  in 
the  prtq^Mised  plan,  for  such  actions  as  deemed 
appn^rlate. 

Sec  306 — Division  of  Pnu,  Emplotment 
AND  Balakced  Orowth.  This  section  estab- 
lishes a  Division  of  PuU  Employment  and 
Balanced  Orowth  within  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  assist  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  the  discharge  ot  its  duties 
under  this  act,  partlctilarly  with  respect  to 
long-term  economic  analysis  and  planning, 
and  to  assist  other  committees  and  Members 
of  Congress  in  fulfllUng  their  responsibUlties 
under  this  act. 

Sbc.  306 — Exercising  or  Ruumaking 
PowxBs.  This  section  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  other  than  section  805. 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate,  reipectively. 
with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  either  Hovise  to  change  such  rules. 

title  IV — GENESAI.  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  401 — ^NondiscKiminatioh.  No  person  in 
the  United  States  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex. 
age.  color,  religion,  <x  national  origin  be  ex- 
cluded from  partlc^tion  in.  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  funded  In 
whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  act.  "Hie  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  nondiscrimination 
through  the  Attorney  General,  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  402 — ^Labor  Standards.  This  section 
provides  that  policies  and  programs  imple- 
mented and  mandated  under  this  act  shaU 
provide  that  those  employed  are  paid  equal 
wages  for  equal  work,  and  that  the  poUcles 
create  a  net  increase  in  employment  throxigh 
work  that  would  not  otherwise  be  done.  The 
section  further  prescribes  a  range  of  labor 


standards  ^plicable  to  particular  situations 
Hi  Mnployment. 

Saa  408 — AuTHoaizaTnura.  Being  a  general 
economlo  policy  act,  the  nuns  aothorlaed  for 
annoprlatlcHi  are  those  necessary  to  establish 
long-range  economic  planning,  the  Advisory 
Oaminittee  on  PuU  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Orovrth,  the  establishment  of  the  PuU 
Employment  Office  and  Job  reservoirs,  and 
other  administrative  matters.  The  author- 
izations and  appropriations  t<x  other  pro- 
grams mandated  under  this  act  are  to  be 
determined  in  conjunction  with  each  sepa- 
rate piece  of  legislation. 

Amendments  No.  1468 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
That  this  Act  and  the  following  table  of  con- 
tents may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Employment  and 
Balanced  Orowth  Act  of  1976". 
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TITLE  IV — GENERAL  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Nondiscrimination. 

Sec.  402.  Labor  standards. 

Sec.  403.  Authorizations. 

CENEBAL  findings 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  the  Nation 
has  suffered  substantial  and  increasing  un- 
employment 8Uid  undM^mployment,  over  pro- 
longed period  of  time,  imposing  numerous 
economic  and  social  costs.  Such  costs  include 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Nation  Is  deprived  of  the  full 
supply  of  goods  and  services,  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  resources,  and  the 
related  Increase  in  individual  Income  and 
weU-being  that  would  exist  under  conditions 
of  genuine  full  employment. 

(2)  Insufficient  production  is  available  to 
meet  pressing  national  priorities. 

(3)  Workers  are  deprived  of  the  Job  se- 


curity. Income.  sklU  devdopment,  and  pro- 
ductivity necessary  to  maintain  and  advance 
their  standards  oC  Uvlng. 

(4)  BuaineBS  and  Industry  are  deprived  of 
the  production,  sales,  capital  flow,  and  pro- 
ductivity necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
profits,  create  Jobs,  tuid  contribute  to  meet- 
ing society's  econc»nic  needs. 

(5)  The  Nation  is  exiweed  to  social,  psy- 
chological, and  physiological  costs  and  trau- 
mas, including  disruption  at  famUy  life,  loss 
of  jndlvidtial  dignity  and  self-respect,  and 
the  proUferation  of  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal lUnesses,  drug  addiction,  crime,  and  social 
conflict. 

(6)  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
economic  activity  is  undermined  as  govern- 
ment budget  deficits  occur  because  tax  reve- 
nues fall  and  exp«)ditures  rise  for  unem- 
ployment compensaticni,  puUic  assistance, 
and  other  recession-related  services  in  the 
areas  ot  criminal  justice,  drug  addiction,  and 
physical  and  mental  health. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds: 

(1)  Hl^  unemplojnnmt  often  inxareases 
inflation  by  diminishing  labor  training  and 
skills,  underutnizing  capital  reaouroes,  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  productivity  advance,  in- 
creasing unit  labor  costs,  reducing  the  gen- 
eral supply  of  goods  and  services  and  thereby 
generating  cost-plus  Inflation.  In  addition, 
modem  Inflation  has  bera  due  in  large 
measure  to  enoPB  in  nationiU  economic 
policy.  Including  erratic  monetary  policy.  In- 
adequate energy  and  food  poUdes,  and  in- 
effective policies  to  maintain  competition  in 
the  private  sector. 

(2)  Although  necessary  for  sound  eco- 
nomic policy,  aggregate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  are  inadequate  by  themselves  to 
achieve  fuU  employment  production  and  to 
restrain  Inflation.  Such  poUcdee  must  be 
supplemented  by  more  direct  private  and 
public  measures  to  create  employment  and 
reduce  Inflation. 

(3)  Genuine  fuU  employment  has  not  been 
achieved,  in  part,  because  expUclt  short-  and 
long-term  national  economic  goals  and  pri- 
orities have  not  been  established  by  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Moreover,  pubUc  and  private  economic 
poUcles  have  not  been  organized  and  co- 
ordinated to  achieve  national  goals  and  pri- 
orities. > 

(4)  Increasing  job  opportunities  and  fuU 
employment  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  abolition  of  discrimination  based  upon 
sex,  age,  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
and  other  Improper  factors. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  an 
effective  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth  poUcy  should  (1)  be  based  on  the 
development  of  expUcit  economic  goals  and 
poUcies  involving  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  ttie  Federal  Reserve,  as  weU  as 
State  and  local  governments,  with  fuU  use  of 
the  resotu'ces  and  Ingenuity  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  and  (2)  Include  pro- 
grams q>eclflcally  designed  to  reduce  high 
unemployment  due  to  recessions,  and  to 
reduce  structural  unemployment  within  re- 
gional areas  and  among  particular  labor  force 
groups. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  full 
employment  and  balanced  growth  are  im- 
portant national  requirements  that  wlU  pro- 
mote the  economic  security  and  well-being 
of  aU  our  citizens. 

TITLE      I— ESTABLISHING      OP      GOALS. 

PLANNING.    AND    GENERAL    ECONOMIC 

POLICIES 

statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
declare  the  general  poUcles  of  this  Act,  to 
provide  an  open  process  under  which  annual 
economic  goals  are  proposed,  reviewed,  and 
established,  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  a  long-range  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Plan,  to  provide  for  economy 
In    government    measures,    to    ensure    that 
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monetary,  fiscal,  antl-lnflatlon.  and  general 
economic  policies  are  used  to  acbler»  the 
annual  economic  goala  and  support  the  goals 
and  priorities  of  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Plan,  and  generally  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  the  purposes  a-id 
poUcles  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

DECLARATION    OP    I'OLirV 

^».c.  102.  la)  Sec'lon  2  of  the  EmplinTiifai 
Act  of  1946  (13  use  !02Ii  Is  Hn-er-'l'-a  lo 
re  id  a.i  follows: 

"DECI.ARArlON     Ot      POLI'   V 

azc.  2.  (a)  The  C'ongie.so  hercbv  atvwU"-i 
that  U  is  the  conilnulu^i  polity  and  rtspon- 
s.bliity  of  the  Federal  Governnien'  to  use 
all  practicable  means,  consistent  with  lis 
needs  and  obligations  and  other  essent.al 
national  policies,  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  industry,  agncu'.t'ire,  labor. 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  creatlnj?  and 
maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
foster  and  promote  free  competitive  enter- 
prise and  the  general  welfare,  conditions 
which  promote  balanced  growth  and  useful 
employment  opportunities,  including  seli- 
etnployment.  for  those  able,  willing.  R:id 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  full  ein- 
plovment.  product  ion.  and  purchasing  pwwer. 

•  lb)  The  Congress  declares  and  establishes 
the  right  of  all  adult  .Americans  able,  will- 
ing, and  seeking  work  to  opportunities  lor 
useful  paid  einploymeiii  ut  fair  rate?  ot 
compensation. 

'\c)  The  Con^res-s  finiher  declares  tii.it 
Inflation  is  a  i^'.ajor  national  problem  re- 
quiring improved  governmetu  poli.-ies  re- 
lating to  food,  energy.  Impioved  fiscal  ar.d 
monetary  ir.anayement.  economy  in  govern- 
ment, the  reiorm  of  outmoded  governmei.' 
rules  and  regulations,  the  correction  of 
structural  defects  In  tho  economy  that  pip- 
vent  or  serious! v  impede  competitu  !i  ir.  p  - 
vate  markets,  and  other  measures 

ECONOMIC     COAL.S     AND    THK     ECuNoMK      RRPORr 
OF     THE     PRKSlDKNr 

Srr  103  Section  3(al  of  the  truip'.oya.cnt 
A.  t  of  1946  Is  anier.ded  to  read  a.s  follovvs 

"Srr.  3.  (a)  The  President  sh.i'.l  transnut 
to  the  Congres."  not  Inter  than  January  20 
of  each  year  an  economic  report  (herein- 
after called  the  •Economic  Report")  setting 
t  irtrf  for  each  >ear — 

"iD  current  and  foreseeable  trends  In  the 
'.evels  of  emploympnt.  produj'ion,  and  piu- 
-hastng  power  and  a  review  and  analysis  of 
economic  conditions  affecting  these  e-'.- 
t'.omlc  treuJs   in   the  United  States: 

"(2)  annxial  numerical  poals  for  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  pov,er 
that  are  designed  to  achieve  balanced  (growth 
and  full  employment  of  the  Nation's  human 
and  capita!  re'^.i-nces  as  promptly  as  po>^- 
ilble; 

"(3)  a  numerical  long-term  full  employ- 
ment goal  which  Is  lA)  consUtenl  with  ti.e 
minireium  level  of  frKtional  unemployment 
iiecessary  for  efficient  job  sear..'h  and  mo- 
VjlUty  in  the  labor  f(>rce.  and  iBi  con.'-iotent 
u-ith  the  aggregate  long-term  economic  goals 
and  prlorltle.-.  set  forth  In  the  Full  Emplr.i-- 
menr  and  Balanced  Growth  I'I:ui  required 
under  section  3A;  and 

■\4)  the  programs  and  poUcle.s  for  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  of 
this  .^ct  as  well  as  the  numerical  economic 
aoals  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
le^'islatlon  as  the  President  deems  r.ecjs.vary 
or  de.slrable  in  order  to  achieve  full  emplov- 
ment  and  bali*.:.  ed  j;ro'A  th  as  prcmprty  .i- 
possible.". 

FftL     EMPLOv\U.NT     AND     BAISNTED     (iROV.'H 
PLAN 

Sec.  104.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  la 
amended  by  adding  after  section  3  the  fol- 
lowing nev.'  section: 


n'I.L    EMPLOYMENT    AND    BA!..\Ni  FD    GROWTH 
FLAWS 

■•Sec-.  3A.  (a)  In  conjunction  with  the  first 
Economic  Rejwrt  aft«r  enactment  of  thl« 
section,  or  wltbtn  ninety  days  after  tha  en- 
actment of  thl.'i  section,  whichever  may  come 
earlier,  and  thereafter  in  conjunction  with 
each  annual  Economic  Report,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposed 
I'nil  Employmei;  t  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan,  prepared  with  the  a.sslstance  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  .\dvlsers.  and  In  cons'il- 
tanon  with  the  Office  of  Managemei-.t  and 
Budget  The  P'lan  .shall  propose.  In  quantita- 
tive and  qiuilitative  terms,  and  for  the  num- 
ber of  years  feasible,  long-term  i;atioi;al 
goals  rela!.ed  to  lull  eniplovu.ent.  prodii;- 
tioii,  purciia-sint;  power,  and  other  esstutinl 
priority  purpo.ses.  and  tlie  Mfijor  pL-licies 
and  programs,  including  rcconiinendatlons 
for  legislation,  to  achieve  such  goals  and 
priorities.  In  devrlopiug  the  p.mTs.  the  Pre.-i- 
dent  sliall  take  Into  account  tiie  level  aid 
compo.sitioii  of  each  factor  needed  to  main- 
tain economic  balance  and  full  resource  use 
and  10  meet   priority  need., 

■■(b)  The  full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Plan  shall  set  forth  the  foreseeable 
■rends  in  economic  and  .social  conditions,  pro- 
vide estimates  o!  the  unmet  economic  and 
sfxiiil  needs  of  the  .Nation,  and  identify  the 
h'iman.  capi'nl,  and  national  resources  avail- 
able and  needed  ff)r  the  achievement  of  the 
economic  and  re'.ptPd  socist  n-oRi.o  and  prior- 
ities estab!i-l<.ed  m  the  Ful!  Etn-Kui-iei  '  and 
Bal.'ii;c?d  Growth  Plan, 

"•(c)  The  FMI!  Empl'^yinent  find  Balanced 
Gio'.',  til  Plan  shall  contain  long-term  eco- 
I'.omlc  goals  as  follows — 

■■(1)  full  employment  Koal,s  set  at  the 
number  of  Jobs  to  be  provided  for  adult 
Americans  in  order  to  reduce  unemplo\-mei.t 
to  the  minimum  level  of  frlctlonal  unem- 
plovment  consistent  with  efficient  Job  search 
and  labor  mobility; 

"(2)  full  production  goals  set  at  the  levels 
of  output  estimated  to  be  yielded  by  achieve- 
ment of  the  full  employment  goals  as  tie- 
fined  above,  with  e.xpected  Itnpiovement.-,  in 
productivity;    and 

•  (.1)  full  purchasing  power  goals  set  at. 
leveN  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  aftaln- 
mg  and  maintaining  full  emplovmei.t  and 
production  while  contributing  to  an  equ.t- 
nble  distribution  of  purchaslnc  power. 

"■(d)  In  caiTvhikj  out  the  pro\i,^iou  of  par- 
agraph (li  of  subsection  (o.  the  full  em- 
pIovine.il  go.\!  .shall  be  consistent  wuh  a 
rate  of  uiieinployment  not  In  excess  of  ;J 
per  centum  of  the  adult  Americans  In  the 
ciMlian  labor  force,  to  be  attained  aa  prompt- 
!v  as  possible,  but  wltliin  not  more  than 
lour  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Pull 
limployment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
197H,  ■Wuhm  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Grots -h  Alt  of  1976,  the  President  shall  re- 
M-u  I!.,?  full  employment  goal  and  time- 
table required  by  this  section  and  repoit 
t»  Con^i-ess  on  any  ob.stucle«  to  l:s  achieve- 
ment and.  u'  necessary,  propose  corrective 
economic  measureo  to  lusiu-e  that  the  full 
einplojment  goal  and  timetable  are  achieved, 
'Priorities,  policies,  and  pro;^ranis 

•  e)  To  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
tlie  yeneral  economic  growth  established  In 

•sections  3(a)i2)  and  3A(C)  of  this  Act,  the 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Plan 
tihall  propose  priority  policies  and  programs 
that  comprise  a  :ull  employment  program 
that  provides  productive  nonwa-steful  Job.s 
and  that  reorder  national  priorities  and  em- 
ploy the  jobless  m  the  prodU'  tiou  of  goods 
and  services  which  add  to  tlie  strength  of 
the  economv,  the  wealth  of  the  NatUui.  and 
the  well-being  of  the  people  Such  policies 
and  progmms  shall  not  he  set  forth  in  the 
prot,ramma'lc  detail  deveIop'>d  by  specialized 
i-'eierAl  a:,ei;cles,  ard  ^v  f'hers  in  the  pub- 


lic and  private  sectors,  but  only  sufficiently 
to  fumlsli  »n  integrkted  perspective  of  our 
needs  mnd  capablUttes  and  u  «  long-run 
Kxilde  to  optimum  private.  Federal,  Stiite, 
and  local  government  action.  Priority  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  support  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  growth  shall  Inltlallr 
Include — 

•■(1)  development  of  energy,  transport.v- 
tion.  food,  small  buf.lness.  and  environmental 
Improvement  policies  and  programs  required 
also  to  combat  inflation  bv  meeting  f  n'l 
economic  levels  of  demand; 

•  i2i  the  quality  and  quantity  of  health 
■  -i!e,  cdi,;c;itKiti  dav  care,  and  hoii«lng,  es.se. i- 
tlal  to  a  full  economy  and  moving  graduallv 
trward  adcquai  ,•  for  all  at  crsts  within  t!i»:.- 
mcans: 

i:ii  Fedemi  ,itd  to  state  and  local  gnv- 
priiiu.-nts,  e.-pecially  for  public  investme::i 
«nd  unemplovm*-nt  related  costs; 

•  i-i|  national  defense  and  other  needed 
I. '.t -matronal  progranw;  and 

•  'Si  sucli  otber  priority  policies  and  pro- 
i='!tni:,  as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

•■tr»  The  President  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  insure  that  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
rele'  ant  rf-£;ulatory  agencies,  other  relevant 
o.ticers  of  the  e.vecutlve  branch,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  have 
an  (  pp  irtunlty  lo  review  and  make  recom- 
ineiid.iiioiis  to  the  President  prior  to  his  or 
her  si;bm!sslon  of  the  Full  Employment  aiul 
Bf.linced  Growth  Plan  to  the  Congress.  Tlip 
fnnual  reports  of  departments  and  Bfjencii-s 
shall  include  reports  on  any  actions  ai  d 
studies  uui.'ertaken  related  to  tlie  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Full  Employmeiit  ai.i 
balanced  Growth  Plan. 

"  ig)  At  the  time  of  the  Eubmis.slon  of  the 
proposed  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Grc'Aih  Plan  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
shall  tranaiuU  copies  of  the  Plan  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  and  to  other  appro- 
priate State  and  local  officlalte.  Within  alx',- 
days  after  the  submission  to  Congress  of  tl-.c 
proposed  FtUl  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Plan,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
may  submit  to  the  Joint  Kconomlc  Commit  - 
tee  a  report  containing  findings  and  reconi- 
mendation-i  with  respect  to  the  proponed 
Plan.  Any  such  report  submitted  by  a  Got  - 
ernor  shall  Include  the  views  and  commen's 
of  ciii/'.en.s  within  the  State,  after  pubhc 
liearings  have  been  held  within  the  State  " 

ECONOMY  IW  GOVEHNMENT 

Str,  105,  (a.)  The  Congress  finds  aid 
declares  that  widespread  duplication  and 
contradiction  among  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  the  failure  to  establish  lon^;- 
tenn  priorities,  lack  of  adequate  Informa- 
tion on  the  impact  of  Federal  regulations 
and  proRrams.  and  the  lack  of  a  process 
for  developing  more  efficient  alternatives  for 
achieving  the  Nations"  priorities  are  Impeding 
the  Federal  Government  In  efflclently  imple- 
menting full  employment  and  balanced 
growth  pollcle.s.  The  Congress  further 
declares  that  genuine  efficiency  in  goveru- 
ment  requires  time  and  planning,  Accord- 
Inglv.  it  is  tJie  ptirpose  of  this  section  t  r 
utilize  the  comprehensive  plaiming  frame- 
work established  by  section  104  to  huprov- 
the  efBciency  and  economy  of  the  Feder  A 
Government. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Presi- 
dent shall.  In  conjunction  with  the  submis- 
sion of  each  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Plan,  submit  proposals  for  Impro'.  - 
Ing  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Including,  but  not  necessarilv 
limited  to — 

(1 1  a  review  of  existing  Government  rules 
and  regulations  to  determine  If  they  still 
s«Tve  a  public  purpose  and  are  properly 
designed;   and 

2 1  an  annua!  evaluation  of  20  per  centum 
of  M.e  d'iMar  vo'time  of  existing  Federal  pr  <- 


grains  which  are  In  effect  Mdh  ya«r.  moA  tta* 
submission  to  Congress  of  •  fORiMl  •nmtysls 
of  the  ecoDomlo  and  social  impact  and  vidue 
of  each  program. 

riSCAI.  AKD  MONKTAXT  POUmM 

Sec.  106.  (a>  The  Kmployment  Act  of  1946 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  aeetlon  8A,  aa 
added  by  this  Act,  the  following  new  section: 

"nSCAL  AND  ICONETABT  POUCIXS 

"Sec.  SB.  (a)  The  President's  Budget  and 
Economic  Report  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanrwl  OtowtH 
Plan,  and  the  Economic  Report  shall  set 
forth  for  each  year  ths  following: 

"  ( 1 )  The  levea  and  composition  of  Federal 
expenditures,  measured  against  estimated 
capabUltles  at  full  employmsnt  and  produc- 
tion, necessary  to  support  the  annual  eco- 
nomic goals  proposed  In  section  3  and  to 
support  the  ^ill  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Plan,  taking  Into  account  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  and  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  supporting  these  purposes. 
The  President  shall  also  make  a  determina- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  th»  use  of  aggre- 
gate fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  without  the 
supplementary  employment  policies  jurovlded 
m  the  FuU  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976,  will  adiieve  the  produc- 
tion, employment,  purchasing  power,  and 
priori^  goals  required  In  sections  8  and  SA. 
Whenever  the  economy  Is  operating  at  full 
production  and  employment,  or  subjected 
to  excessive  oTorall  strain,  the  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  foUowed  is  that  priority  expendi- 
tures established  In  section  8A(e)  shall  not 
in  general  be  reduced,  allowing  for  some 
variations  for  countercyclical  purposes,  so 
long  as  it  is  feasible  to  reduce  rtiatively  less 
Important  expenditures,  or  to  resort  to  means 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  tielow. 

"(2)  Federal  tax  policy  consistent  with 
expenditure  levels  In  paragri^h  (1)  of  this 
subsection  necessary  to  (A)  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  or  create  a  surplus  tmder  con- 
ditions of  full  production,  employment  and 
purchasing  power.  (B)  rastHkla  axoeeslTe  eco- 
nomic activity  and  Inflation  when  total  de- 
mand threatens  to  exceed  the  Nation's  capa- 
bilities at  full  employment,  (C)  avoid  fiscal 
drag  upon  the  economy  during  any  periods 
of  substantial  economic  slack,  and  (D)  con- 
tribute to  the  needed  level  and  distribution 
of  purchasing  power. 

"(3)  A  monetray  policy  designed  to  assure 
such  rate  of  growth  In  the  Nation's  money 
supply,  such  interest  rates,  and  such  credit 
availability.  Including  policies,  of  credit  re- 
form, allocation,  and  international  capital 
flows  as  are  conducive  to  achieving  and  main- 
taining the  full  employment,  production. 
purchasing  power  and  priority  goals  speclSed 
In  sections  3  and  3A. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  transmission  of  the  Economic 
Report  or  the  FuU  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Plan,  whichever  may  come 
earlier,  an  Independent  statement  setting 
forth  Its  Intended  policies  for  the  year  ahead 
with  respect  to  Its  functions,  the  extent  to 
whi:h  these  policies  will  supput  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  In  section  3  and  section 
3A,  and  a  full  justification  for  any  substan- 
tial variations  from  the  President's  goals  and 
recommendations.  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Board's  policies  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
and  policies  proposed  under  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  and  to  the  Congress  to  insure 
closer  conformity  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

ANTI-INFLATION   POUCIXS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 


"(d)  The  Economic  Repcxt  shall  each  year 
ifrntaln  a  oooiqiKeheiislve  set  of  antl-lnlto- 
tioii  poUdes.  including,  but  not  necessarily 
Umltadto— 

■"(1)  a  ocmqirehenslve  InfiHnnaticm  system 
to  monitor  and  analyze  inflationary  trends 
In  individual  economic  sectors.  in<fludlng  in- 
formation on  the  international  sector,  so 
that  the  President  and  Ck>ngress  can  be 
alerted  to  developing  Inflation  problems  and 
bottlenecks; 

"(2)  the  use  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
geared  to  the  capabilities  of  the  economy 
<q;ieratliig  at  full  employment  as  provided  In 
sactlon  3B; 

"(3)  programs  and  policies  In  the  Fiill  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Plan  for  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  goods,  services,  labor, 
and  capital  In  structurally  tight  markets, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Increasing  the 
supply  of  food  and  energy; 

"(4)  provision  for  an  expcMrt  licensing 
mechanism  for  food  and  other  critical  ma- 
terials when  the  national  well-being  Is 
threatened  because  projected  supplies  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  domestic  needs  without 
drastically  increasing  prices,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  stockpile  reserves  of  food  and 
other  critical  materials  In  order  to  meet 
emergencies  such  as  floods  and  famines  and 
to  maintain  reasonable  price  stability  and 
adequate  farm  Income; 

"(6)  encouragement  to  \9,\>at  and  man- 
agement to  Increase  productivity  within  the 
national  framework  of  full  employment 
through  voluntary  arrangements  In  Indus- 
tries and  economic  sectors; 

"(6)  recommendations  to  strengthen  and 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  and  su<^  other 
recommnda^tlons  as  are  necessary  to  increase 
competition  In  the  private  sector;  and 

"(7)  recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  actions  to  promote  reasonable 
price  stability  If  situations  develop  that  seri- 
ously threaten  national  price  stability. 

COUNCn,    OF    KCONOMIC    ADVISERS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "full"  Immediately 
after  "promote". 

(b)(1)  Section  4(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan". 

(2)  Section  4(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "full"  Immediately  after  "main- 
tain". 

(c)(1)  Section  4(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
shall  consult  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
established  under  section  6." 

(2)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  after  such  para- 
graph (2)  the  following: 

"(3)  In  this  connection,  the  Council  Is 
autbcxlzed  and  directed  to  seek  and  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  the  various  executive  and 
Independent  agencies  In  the  development  of 
specialised  studies  essential  to  Its  re^>onsl- 
blUtles." 

ADVISORY     COMMITTEE    ON    nn.L    EMPLOYMENT 
AND   BALANCED    GROWTH 

Sec.  109.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fcdlowing  new  section: 

"ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    FULL    EMPLOYMENT 
AND   BALANCED    GROWTH 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  To  furnish  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  the  preparation  and  review  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Plan,  there  is  established  an 
Advisory   Committee   on   Full   Employment 


and  Balanced  Growth,  whieh  shall  consist 
of— 

"(1)  four  members  amKrfnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"(2)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
l^Malcer  of  the  House  of  Beprasentatives;  and 

"(3)  four  meml>ers  i^qwlnted  l>y  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  dect  a  Chair- 
man, and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, but  not  less  than  twice  a  year.  The 
members  of  the  Advisory  C<»ninlttee  shall  be 
appomted  for  terms  of  two  years  from  among 
representatives  of  labor,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, consumers,  and  the  public  at  large, 
who  are  eq>ecially  competent  by  virtue  of 
background  and  experience  to  furnish  advice 
to  the  Council  on  the  views  and  opinions  of 
broad  segments  of  the  public  on  matters  in- 
volved In  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  goals  and  policies  for  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  growth. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled  to  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  an  individual  occupying  a 
position  at  level  m  of  ttie  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  6314  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  duties  as  such  a 
member,  and  each  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  duties. 

"(d)  The  AAvXaorj  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  establish  regional  or  industry  advis- 
ory subcommittees  to  furnish  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  It.  Each  such  subccanmlttee  shall 
consist  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  Advls- 
c»y  Committee  and  shall  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  particular  region  or  indus- 
try. Including  business,  labor,  and  consumer 
Interests. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  shall  furnish  the  Advisory 
Committee  with  such  personnel,  facilities, 
and  services  as  he  or  she  deems  necessary 
to  enable  the  Advisory  Committee  to  perform 
Its  functions  under  this  Act.". 
TITLE     n — COUNTEBCYCLICAX,,     8TBUC- 

TURAL,     AND     TODTH     EMPLCntfENT 

POLICIES 

STATEMENT   OF   FUXFOSX 

Sec.  201.  It  \s  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  supplementary  employment  policies 
to  close  the  employment  gap,  if  one  should 
exist,  between  the  levels  of  employment 
achieved  through  aggregate  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  and  the  employment  goals  es- 
tablished In  sections  3  and  SA  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  Accordingly,  this  title 
establishes  a  system  of  comprehensive  and 
flexible  employment  policies  to  create  Jobs 
In  both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  encourages  the  optimum  con- 
tribution of  the  private  sector  and  State  and 
local  governments  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  These 
supplementary  employment  policies  shall 
vary  according  to  economic  conditions  and 
the  other  actions  taken  under  this  Act,  but 
shall  have  the  broad  objective  of  reducing 
cyclical,  structural,  regional,  and  youth  un- 
employment, and  uneiiq>loyment  due  to  dis- 
crimination. It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  a  Full  Employment  Office 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  to  use  spe- 
cial means  for  training  and  providing  em- 
ployment for  those  people  who  are  other- 
wise unable  to  find  employment.  It  is  the 
further  ptupose  of  this  tlUe  to  mandate  im- 
proved integration  of  income  maintenance 
programs  and  fiill  employment  policies. 

COUNTERCYCLICAL   EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  flnds  and 
declares  that — 

(A)  the  Nation  has  been  unprepared  to 
promptly    Implement    employment    policies 
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during  periods  ol  economic  downturn  and 
resultant  high  unemployment: 

(B)  existing  policies  are  ao  diffused  and 
fragmented  at  all  levels  of  government  that 
It  has  been  Impoaslble  to  Implement  a  com- 
prehensive countercyclical  employmeut  pro- 
;;riun  In  a  coordinated  manner;  and 

(C)  the  lack  oX  a  coherent,  flexible,  ccuu- 
tercycUcal  employment  policy  reduces  the 
prospects  of  the  Nation  solving  economic  and 
related  social  problems  which  threaten 
fundamental  national  interests  and  objec- 
tives. Including  thase  specliied  by  this  Ait 

(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  tliLs  .section  to  re- 
quire the  development  of  a  coherent  and 
flexible  countercyclical  employment  policy, 
creating  Jobs  In  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  that  are  valuable  to  States,  local 
communities  and  the  Nation,  and  thereby  re- 
ducing employment  gaps  that  may  reuiHiii 
despite  the  appropriate  Impleuieut.ttioii  of 
ether  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  provision.*,  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen-lve 
proposal,  together  with  such  legislation  as 
U  neces,sary.  which  shpll  establLsh  on  a  per- 
manent basis  the  range  of  supplementary 
employment  policies  and  programs  necessary 
to  reduce  high  unemployment  arising  from 
cyclical  movemeius  In  the  economy.  Tlie 
countercyclical  a.  •  ion  provided  for  la  this 
section  relates  to  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment, regardless  uf  the  sta^e  of  tr.e  bu^.- 
ne.ss  cycle. 

(3)  In  eitabib-iiing  the  component  parts 
of  such  a  compreheu.^Ive  propcsal,  and  mak- 
ing a  determination  of  the  role  of  each,  the 
President  should  ccr.~ic!ei  the  following'  pro- 
grammatic entltle.s^— 

(A)  countercyclical  public  scr^lce  em- 
ployment: 

(B)  accelerated  public  works.  Inolndliig 
the  development  of  standby  public  works 
projects; 

(C)  State  and  local  countercyclical  gvx.xt 
programs  as  specilied  In  section  203: 

(D)  the  levels  and  duration  of  unemplcy- 
n'.eiit  Insurance; 

(E)  skill  trainins  In  both  th?  priv.-.te  and 
public  sectors,  both  as  a  general  remedy,  and 
as  a  supplement  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance: 

(P)  youth  emplovnient  programs  as  spcv- 
ified  In  section  205; 

(Q)  a  community  development  program 
to  provide  employment  in  activities  of  value 
to  the  States,  local  communities,  and  the 
Nation;  and 

(H)  augmentation  of  other  employment 
and  manpower  programs  that  would  prove 
helpful  In  meeting  high  Icvela  of  unemploy- 
ment from  cyclical  causes. 

(c)  To  Insure  that  the  component  parts 
of  the  countercyclical  proposal  establishes 
an  Integrated  and  flexible  program,  the  Pres- 
ident shall — 

(1)  utilize  existing  employmeut  and  train- 
ing mechanisms  as  appropriate: 

(2)  provide  for  advance  planning  for 
countercyclical  employment  programs  among 
the  Federal  Departments  and  agencies: 

(3)  provide  for  an  automatic  trigger  or 
set  of  coordinated  triggers  that  would  Imple- 
ment the  program  during  a  period  of  rising 
unemployment,  and  phase  out  the  program 
when  unemployment  Is  appropriately  re- 
duced; 

(4)  Insure  that  allocation  of  employment 
adslstance  takes  Into  account  the  severity 
and  geographic  distribution  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  special  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed groups  within  the  labor  force: 

(5)  provide  for  a  well  balanced  combina- 
tion of  Job  creation  and  related  activities  la 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
economy:  and 

'3)  Incorporate  effective  transitional  mech- 
m.isms  to  facilitate  Individuals  assisted 
ur.d.T  prot'rams  developed  pursuant  to  this 


Mctlon  to  return  promptly  to  regular  private 
ajod  public  employment  as  the  economy  re- 
ooven. 

cocmsrsKTioft  wrrn  state  and  locai.  covcair- 

MKNT    AND    ParVATE    SXCTO*    SCONOMIC    ACTIV- 

rrT 

Sec  203.  (a)  As  an  Integral  part  of  the 
comprehensive  countercyclical  employment 
policies  established  under  aectlon  202,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  facilitate  harmonious  economic  ac- 
tion among  the  Federal  Government,  regions. 
States  and  localities  and  the  private  sector  to 
promote  the  ( 1 )  achievement  of  the  goals  and 
priorities  of  thl.s  Act  and  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  and  (2)  an  economic  environ- 
ment in  vli'ch  State  and  local  povernment.s 
and  private  s^i  fir  ec<>r.oni!c  ni'"tivit\  and  eir.- 
p!c>yiner\t  will  prosper  and  e»*-entia!  sprvRes 
will  be  maintained. 

i!))  .^s  a  prlinitr)  effo.'t  to  meet  the  re- 
fiulreinenrs  of  this  section.  i:;e  FrcHldent 
shall  vuhiii  ninetv  da\s  after  the  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  Art  tr»n.sn:it.  to  the  Con- 
t,-ress  legislation  freatlng  a  permnuen:. 
countercyclical  RrH':'  program  that  will  serve 
to  stabilize  State  and  Itx-al  budgets  durint: 
periods  of  recession  and  high  unemployment 
In  fcrnuilatlns  ff^'s  proposal,  the  President 
.shall  end--avf)r  to  mec-t  criteria  that  e-stabltsh 
a  program  t\)  funded  to  take  Into  account 
total  State  and  local  exper.dltures  and  the 
national  nnemplovmcnt  rate;  and  (2)  auto- 
mar! -allv  implemented  when  the  national 
uiieniploynient  rate  ex'-eeds  a  speclfled  rnt: 

RECIONAt    \Na    STRUCTlrR.Vt     KMPIOVMFVT 
POLKHS 

.^f.i  204.  I  a»  ( 1 »  The  President  shall  withlli 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
r^f  enactment  of  this  Act  tran.sniit  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehen&lve  regional  and  strui  - 
tural  employment  proposal.  Including  such 
legislation  as  necessary,  designed  to  reduce 
the  clironlc  luiderutlllzation'of  human  and 
capital  resources  In  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  In  groups  within  the  labor  force.  In 
fornuilatlng  the  regional  components  of  such 
a  propof,al.  tlie  President  siiall  encourage  pri- 
vate sector  production  and  employment  to 
locate  within  depressed  regions  and  Inner 
cities  The  President's  retrlonal  employment 
proposal  shall  al.so  Include  an  analysis  of 
the  extent  to  which  Federel  Government  tax, 
expenditure,  and  employment  policies  have 
Influenced  ti-.e  movement  of  people.  Jobs,  and 
Industry  from  chronic  high  unemployment 
region.^  and  area-s.  and  proposals  designed  to 
curreot  Federal  policies  that  liave  an  ad\ers<» 
economic  ln\pact  upon  siu'r  reg'ons  a?;'! 
areas. 

(2)  In  formulating  the  structural  fjui- 
ponents  of  such  an  employment  program,  th^ 
President  shall  utilize  existing  emplovment 
and  training  mechanisms  and  other  existing 
programs,  a.s  appropriate.  a;id  such  other 
n^easures  as  necessary. 

(b)  To  further  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  .section,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  within  one  hundred  and  eight v 
days  after  trie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
legislation  providing  an  Institutional  means 
designed  to  encourage  ( 1 )  public  and  private 
Investment  In  economically  depressed  re- 
gions. Inner  cities,  and  economic  sector>=: 
and  (2 1  provide  an  alternative  source  ci' 
capital  funds  for  local  and  State  governments 
to  finance  public  faciUtles.  In  formulating 
the  legislation  required  by  this  section,  th» 
President  shall  Include  provision  for — 

( 1 )  long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of  Intei-est 
no  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  long-term 
Treasury    k)orrowlngs    plus    .service    coatc; 

(2)  capitalization  through  public  sto<-V: 
and  bond  subscriptions,  stock  purcliaaes  by 
the  State  governments,  l<x:al  governments, 
and  buslnes-ses  that  beneflt  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  financial  a.s.slstance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  and 

(A)  criteria  .setting  priorities  for  ■^s.si.stancc 
to    ij-.ate    and    local    government    ui.d    busi- 


nesses, with  special  attention  to  areas  with 
unemployment  rates  oonalstently  and  sig- 
nificantly in  excess  of  the  national  average, 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  Increasing  employ- 
meiit  In  such  areas,  and  increasing  total  em- 
ployment. 

VOVm     l.MPLOyVlKNT    POLICIE.S 

Sk\  205.  (a)  The  Congre&s  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  serious  unemploymeril  and  econoniio 
disadvantage  exist  among  youths,  this  group 
constitutes  a  sul>stantlal  portion  of  the  Na- 
ttous  unemployment,  and  this  slgnlflcr.ntlv 
contributes  to  crime,  drug  addiction.  ai:d 
(".h"r  .st'cial  and  economic  problems; 

<i)  nianv  youths  have  special  employment 
JieeUs  and  problems  which.  If  not  promptly 
.addrfsr^-d.  will  substantially  contribute  to 
nio.'-e  .^pver^nnemployment  problems  in  the 
jcitii^  rvt.i/' 

\iS)  y  i -I  !:''i»nt  number  of  youths  In 
'•er'rtin  (I'l-eas  even  in  the  best  of  economic 
circi-nishuicesdojKrtrhave  adequate  access 
Ti»  e-npl'i;,  merTTopportunltles  providing  efTec- 
f  :•  e  eiitrv  Into  the  labor  force;  and 

1*1  exi.sT.ng  employment  program.s  for 
v<).;ih  are  fragmented  and  Inadequate,  and 
th.>  ^pe.Mal  needs  and  problems  of  youth  un- 
eniploymciu  require  the  development  of  a 
permanent,  comprehensive  youth  employ- 
!n>  ;>i  program  which  will  meet  the  Job  needs 

of  MUlth. 

I  \y)  To  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
fai ,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  ensct- 
meiit  of  this  Act  legislation  creating  a  coni- 
prehe-isive  youth  employment  program, 
which. — 

il)  iitiii,'es  the  resources  and  facilities  of 
existing  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  provide  Job  op- 
portutMtics  for  youths, 

i2»  provides  for  other  policies  and  pro- 
gr.m.s  iiecpssar>  lo  provide  employment  lor 
youths,  and 

(3)  contributes  to  carrying  out  the  policies 
of  this  Act  and  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

«c»  In  formulating  such  a  program,  the 
Piesideti!  frhall  Include  provisions  designed 
tc* — 

(1)  fully  coodlnate  youth  employment  ac- 
tivities with  other  employment  and  man- 
povver  prc>grains; 

(2)  develop  a  smoother  transition  from 
s'i\>..l  to  work  by  fostering  a  more  effective 
partueiihlp  between  educational  and  em- 
ploymeut Institutions,  such  as  businesses 
enipl.i;.  er  a.s.soclatlons,  and  labor  unions; 

iJl  prepare  disadvantaged  and  other 
yoiiii's  with  employablllty  handicaps  foi 
iegular  self-sustaining  emplojrment  through 
education,  training,  medical  services,  coun- 
selt!ig,  and  other  support  activities; 

(4)  develop  realistic  methods  for  combi.;- 
Ing  training  with  work,  including  apprentice- 
ship and  on-the-job  training  in  the  piivms 
.sector;  and 

(5)  provide  Job  opportunities  for  youths  In 
a  variety  of  tasks.  Including  conservation, 
public  service  activities.  Inner  city  cleanup 
and  rehabilitation,  and  other  Jobs  of  value 
to  States,  local  communities,  and  the  Nation. 

iril     FMPTOYMENT    OFFICE    AND    RESFRVOniS    OF 
rMPLOTMENT    PROJECTS 

Si-c,  206.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  that  fu'l 
employment  Is  achieved  under  this  Act,  tha 
President,  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  develop  policies,  procedures,  and  pro- 
grams to  provide  employment  opportunities 
to  adult  Americans  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work  but  who,  despite  a  serious  effort  to 
obtain  employment,  are  unable  to  do  so  In 
the  peneral  economic  environment,  or 
thro'.igh  puy  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(bi  There  Is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  Full  Employment  Office 
to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  providing 
the  employment  opportunities  required  tm- 

der  si.l;  ectir:n  la).  Under  the  supervision  of 
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the  Seoratary  of  Labor,  the  Office  shall  be 
phased  la  oonslstent  with  stihaectloa  (d)  of 

this  section. 

(c)  In  meeting  the  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide Job  opportunities  under  subsection  (a), 
>  '.e  Secretary  of  Labor  tfiall,  as  appropriate — 

1 1 )  provide  counseling,  training,  and  other 
;  iipport  activities  necessary  to  prepare  per- 
sons willing  and  seeking  work  for  employ- 
ment; 

(2)  refer  persons  able,  willing,  and  seek- 
ing to  work  t9  Job  opportunities  in  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  through  the  existing 
public  employment  placement  facilities  and 
throxigh  th# United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice; and 

(3)  refer  persons  willing,  able,  and  seeking 
to  work  to  Job  opportunities  in  positions 
drawn  from  sections  202,  204.  and  205  of  this 
Act. 

<d)  Insoffir  as  adult  Americans  able,  wir- 
ing, and  seeking  work  are  not  provided  with 
job  opportunities  under  section  a06(c)  or 
otherwise  under  this  Act,  such  opportunities 
shall  be  provided  by  the  President  through 
reservoirs  of  federally  operated  public  em- 
ployment projects  and  private  nonprofit  em- 
ployment projects  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  number  and  nature  of  such 
reservoirs  of  employment  projects  shall  be 
determined  in  conjunction  with  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  Full  Employnxent  OlBce 
established  under  sxibsectlon  (b)  and  the 
other  Job  creation  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  phased 
in  by  the  President,  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  employment  recommendations  re- 
quired under  section  3  at  the  Employnaent 
Act  of  1949,  in  order  to  achieve  a  rate  of 
unemployment  not  In  excess  of  8  per  cen- 
tum as  cstablUshed  bv  section  3A(d)  of  such 
Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  shall  establish  such 
regulations  as  he  or  she  deems  necessary. 
Stich  regulations  shall  include  provisions 
for— 

( 1 )  an  initial  determination  by  the  Full 
Employment  Office  of  the  Job  seekers'  ability 
to  be  employed  at  certain  types  and  diu-a- 
tion  of  work  so  that  he  or  she  may  be 
appropriately  referred  to  Jobs,  training, 
counseling,  and  other  supportive  services; 

(2)  compliance  with  the  nondiscrimination 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  accordance  wltii 
.section  401; 

(3)  such  priority  criteria  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  establish  the  order  in  which 
persons  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work 
are  provided  Jobs  under  this  section,  so  that 
such  persons  who  most  need  employment  are 
given  first  consideration  and,  in  determining 
the  priority  order,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider such  factors  as  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  number  of  employed  persons  In  a 
household,  number  of  people  economically 
dependent  upon  any  such  person,  expiration 
of  unemployment  insurance,  household  In- 
come, and  any  other  factors  essential  to  de- 
termining employmeut  need; 

(4)  appropriate  eligibility  criteria  to  limit 
access  to  the  program  authorized  under  sub- 
section (d).  Including  but  not  limited  to 
such  criteria  as  household  Income,  duration 
of  unemployment,  and  refusal  to  accept  or 
hold  a  Job  which  pays  whichever  is  the  high- 
est of  (A)  the  prevailing  wage,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  that  type  of 
V  ork  in  the  labor  market  in  which  such  Job 
occurs,  or  (B)  fair  rates  of  compensation  as 
determined  under  section  402  of  this  Act; 
and 

1 5)  such  administrative  appeal  procedures 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  review  the  Initial 
''etermlnation  of  the  abilities  at  persons  will- 
ing, able,  and  seeking  to  work  under  clause 
1 1 1  of  this  subsection  and  the  employment 
need  and  eligibility  under  cla\tses  f3>  ard 
1  4  I  if  this  subsection. 


Compliance  with  the  requirements  of  clause 
(4)  ot  this  subsection  relating  to  a  person's 
allglhUlty  for  assistance  may  be  satlsQad  by 
an  aflldaTlt  submitted  by  persons  seeking  as- 
sistanoe.  If  such  person  knowingly  provides 
false  Information  In  any  such  affidavit,  he  or 
she  shall  be  ineligible  for  any  assistance  un- 
der this  section  and  shall,  in  addition,  be 
subject  to  prosecution  under  i>ection  1001  of 
tlUe  18,  United  States  Code. 

INCOME   MAINTENANCE   AND  rUI-L   E&in.OYMtN  T 
POLICIES 

Sec.  207.  {a I  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  to  achieve  the  goals  ol  full  employment 
and  balanced  growth  It  Is  essential  that  the 
employment  policies  prescribed  by  this  Act 
and  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  (1)  providing  quality  Jobs 
that  Improve  the  work  environment, 
strengthen  Income  and  eliminate  sub.stand- 
ard  earnings;  (2)  improving  and  integrating 
exisiiug  public  and  private  income  mainte- 
nance program.s  with  the  full  employment 
policies  of  this  Act  and  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946;  and  (3)  substituting  work  for  In- 
come maintenance  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  taking  account  of  the  need  for  ade- 
quate Income  maintenance  among  those  who 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  full  employ- 
ment policy. 

(b)  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
transmit  to  Congress  a  proposal,  together 
with  such  legislation  as  is  necessary,  an- 
alyzing the  relationship  of  Income  mainte- 
nance needs,  existing  Income  maintenance 
programs,  and  the  full  employment  policies 
required  by  this  Act  and  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  and  make  recommendations  on 
how  the  income  maintenance  and  employ- 
ment policies  can  be  Integrated  to  Insure  that 
employmeut  is  substituted  for  Income  maln- 
tence  to  the  maximum  extent  fea^le. 
TITLE  in— POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 
FOK  CONOBESSIONAL  HEVIEW 

STATEMENT    OF    P011P06« 

.Sec.  301.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 
^l )  to  establish  procedures  for  congression- 
al action  and  review  with  respect  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Plan,  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  other  policies  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  end  the  Employment  Act  of  1946; 
and 

(2)  to  establish  a  Division  of  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  within  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

CENZ2.U.  CONCBESSIONAI,  KEVIEW 

Sec.  302.  (a)  To  provide  for  comprehensive 
economic  and  employment  policies  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  and  to  provide  Congress 
with  guidance  on  these  matters,  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  shall 
review  and  revise,  to  the  extent  denned 
desirable,  the  economic  goals,  priorities,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  proposed  under  such  Acts 
by  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Con- 
gress shall  Initiate  or  develop  such  legisla- 
tion as  It  deems  necessary  to  Implement  these 
proposals  and  objectives,  after  such  modifica- 
tion in  such  proposals  as  it  deems  desirable. 

(b)  In  addition  to  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Employment  Act  of  1946  with  respect 
to  the  Economic  Report,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  carry  out  overall  review  of 
executive  branch  policies  under  this  Act,  with 
special  attention  to  general  econcMnlc  condi- 
tions, the  setting  of  national  economic  goals 
in  the  Economic  Report,  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Plan,  and  the 
relationship  of  economic  policy  measures  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  goals  and  priorities 
established  under  this  Act  and  -r.nder  the 
En-iolovmer.t  .\ct  of  5046. 


(c)  In  addition  to  their  reeponalMUttea  un- 
der the  CongrwiMtmnl  Budcet  Act  of  1074.  tbe 
Committee  oa  the  Budgat  of  the  Sanata  and 
the  Coounlttee  on  tha  Budget  ol  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  review.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  reporting  concurrent  resolutions  on 
the  budget  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  fiscal  policy,  economy  In  gov- 
ernment policies,  and  Federal  budget  priori- 
ties recommended  by  the  President. 

(d)  The  other  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  shall  review  and  report  on  those 
policies  or  programs  Implemented  or  sub- 
mitted which  relate  to  mattexs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  each   such  committee. 

CONCRESSION.AI.  KKVIEW  OT  ECONOMIC  GOALS  IN 
KCONOMIC  aXPOBT 

Sf.c.  303.  (a)  In  oonJunctbHi  with  its  re- 
view of  the  Economic  Bq>ort,  and  the  holding 
Of  hearings  on  the  report,  as  required  imder 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  the  Joint  Beo- 
nomlc  Committee  shall  review  and  analyze 
the  annual  numerical  goals  for  emplogment. 
production,  and  purcbaidng  power  raocm- 
mended  by  the  President  In  fulfillment  of 
.section  3  at  the  Employment  Act  ot  1946. 
Subsequent  to  such  a  review,  the  Joint 
Economic  Ccnnmtttee  shall  make  reootn- 
mendations  to  the  Congress  on  the  appro- 
priate annua]  niunerteal  goals  for  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  aectlon  SA 
(d)  of  the  £n4>loyment  Act  of  1946  relating 
to  those  periods  when  unemployment  Is  to 
be  reduced  to  given  levels. 

(b)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

1 1  >  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5); 

f2)  by  redesignating  clause  (6)  as  clause 
( 7 ) ;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  cla\ise  (3)  the  fol- 
lo^f.  ing  new  clause: 

"(6)  nvunerical  goals  for  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power;  and". 

ie)  The  second  sentence  of  sectltai  301(e) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  shall  also  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both 
Houses  its  recommendations  as  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  appr<^rlate  to  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  TTie 
Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  further 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
both  Houses,  in  accordance  with  section  3 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  recommen- 
dations on  anniial  numerical  goals  for  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er design  xl  to  achieve  full  employment  of 
the  Nation's  human  and  capital  resources 
as  promptly  as  possible.  These  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  Incorporated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  each  House  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  repcuied  by  thay  com- 
mittee, with  DXMllflcatlons  If  necesaxy  to 
fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  Full  Emp^yment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976,  and  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  section  3A  of  the 
Employment  Act  to  achieve  full  employment 
within  not  more  than  four  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  F^ill  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976.  In  the  event 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  either 
House  modifies  the  annual  nunterical  goals 
for  employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  recommended  by  the  Joint  EooncKnlc 
Committee,  that  Budget  Committee  shall 
provide  its  reasons  for  such  modification  in 
the  report  accompanying  the  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

CONGRESSIONAL    KEVirW    OF   FtTLL    EMPI.OTMFNT 
AND  BALANCED  CBOWTH  FLAN 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  proposed  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Plan  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  ui.der  sec- 
tion 3A  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
••Proposed  PIhu")    shall   be  rrtcrred   to  the 
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Joint  BconOTnIc  Committee.  Within  sixty 
days  after  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  a 
proposed  plan,  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  each  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  submit  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  a  report  containing  its  views  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  aspects  of 
the  Proposed  Plan  which  relate  to  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee 
or  Joint  committee. 

(b)  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  .shall 
hold  hearings  for  the  purpose  oi  receiving 
testimony  from  the  Members  of  Congres.?, 
appropriate  representatives  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  such  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public  and  interested 
groups  as  the  Joint  committee  deems  advis- 
able. The  Joint  committee  shall  also  consider 
the  comments  and  views  on  the  Proposed 
Plan  which  are  received  from  State  and  local 
officials. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  five 
dajB  after  the  submission  of  a  Proposed  Plan 
to  the  Congress,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  who  are  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  report  to 
the  House,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution which  shall  state  In  substance  that 
the  Congress  approves  or  disapproves  the 
Proposed  Plan,  in  whole  or  In  part,  and 
which  may  contain  such  alternatives  to,  mod- 
ifications of,  or  additions  to  the  Proposed 
Plan  as  the  Joint  committee  deems  appro- 
priate and  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
The  report  accompanying  such  concurrent 
resolution  shall  Include  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  committee  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  main  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Proposed  Plan. 

(d)(1)  When  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (c)  has  been  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  it  shall  at 
any  time  thereafter  be  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  shall  be  highly  privileged 
and  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Gieneral  debate  on  any  such  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fav- 
oring and  those  opposing  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate 
shall  not  be  debatable. 

(3)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provLsions  of  this 
subsection,  con.sideraticn  in.  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  any  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  amendments  thereto  lor  any  con- 
ference rep>ort  thereon)  shall  be  governed  by 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
applicable  to  other  bills  and  resolutions, 
amendments,  and  conference  repoit.s  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

(e)  (1)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  concur- 
rent resolution  referred  to  in  subsection  (o, 
and  all  amendments  thereto  and  debatable 
motions  and  appeals  in  connection  there- 
with, shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten 
hours.  The  time  shall  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

(2(  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  anv  amend- 
ment to  any  such  concurrent  re.solution 
shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,   and   debate   on   any   debatable 


motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  concurrent  resolution,  except  that  In 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto,  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee.  No  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
current resolution  shall  be  received.  Such 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  concurrent  resolution,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal. 

(3)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  further  limit 
debate  is  not  debatable.  A  motion  to  recom- 
mit (excet)t  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  report  back,  within  a  specified 
number  of  days,  not  to  exceed  three,  not 
counting  any  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session)  is  not  in  order.  Debate  on  any 
such  motion  to  recommit  shall  be  limited  to 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between, 
and  controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

(4)  The  conference  report  on  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  In  order  In 
the  Senate  at  any  time  after  the  third  day 
(excluding  Saturays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  following  the  day  on  which  such  a 
conference  report  is  reported  and  is  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  Senate.  A  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  may  be  made  even  tl.ough  a 
previotis  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 

'disagreed  to. 

(6)  During  the  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report  on  any  such  concur- 
rent resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees.  Debate  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  related  to 
the  conference  report  shall  be  limited  to 
thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report. 

(6)  Should  the  conference  report  be  de- 
feated in  the  Senate,  debate  on  any  request 
for  a  new  conference  and  the  appointment 
of  conferees  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  between,  and  controlled 
by.  the  manager  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee,  and 
should  any  motion  be  made  to  instruct  the 
conferees  before  the  conferees  are  named, 
debate  on  such  motion  shall  be  limited  to 
thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the 
manager  of  the  conterence  report.  Debate  on 
any  amendment  to  any  such  instructions 
shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  In  all  cases  when  the  manager 
oi  the  conference  report  is  in  favor  of  any 
motion,  appeal,  or  amendment,  the  time  in 
opposition  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

(7)  111  any  case  in  which  there  are  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  time  on  each  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  shall  be  limited  to  thirty 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
cDntroUed  by,  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report  and  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. No  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  such  amendment  shall  be 
received. 

(1)  Upon  adoption  of  a  cojicurrent  reso- 
lution under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
Proposed  Plan,  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  serve  as  a  long-term  guide  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  legislation  relevant  to 
r.ho  goals,  priorities,  policies,  and  programs 
recommer.ded  in  the  Proposed  Plan,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  concurrent  resolution.  A  copy  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Piesklent  by  the  Clerk  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  as  appropriate,  for  such  actions 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 
DivisioK  or  rnix  ekplotment  and  balances 

CBOWTH 

Sec.  306.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  within 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  a  Division  of 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Division")  to  perform  long-term  economic 
analysis.  The  Division  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Director  who  shall  perform  his  or  her 
duties  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  the  CongretiKlonal  Budget  Office  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  or  her  by  the  Director.  Such  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, serve  for  the  same  period,  and  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor provided  for  in  section  201  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1074. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  Division  to  assist  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties  un- 
der this  Act  by  providing,  as  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  request — 

( 1 )  information  with  respect  to  long-term 
economic  trends,  national  goals,  resource 
availability,  and  the  methods  available  to 
achieve  full  employment  and  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth; 

(2)  Information  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  and  concurrent  resolution 
referred  to  In  section  304(c);  and 

(3)  such  related  Information  as  the  com- 
mittee may  request. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 
any  other  Joint  committee  of  the  Congsess, 
the  Division  shall  provide  to  such  ccKnmittee 
or  Joint  committee  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act 

<d)  At  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  the  Division  shall  provide 
to  each  Member  any  information  necessary 
to  fulfill  his  or  her  responsibilities  under 
this  Act 

EXERCISE  OF  RULEMAKING  POWERS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
(other  than  section  306)  are  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  nilemaklng  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  tJae  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tioiial  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House), 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  such  House. 

TITLE  IV—  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex,  age,  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act,  including  membership  in  any 
structure  created  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  a  recipient  of  funds  under  this 
Act  has  failed  to  comply  with  subsection 
(a),  or  an  applicable  regulation,  he  or  she 
shall  notify  the  recipient  of  the  noncompli- 
ance and  shall  request  such  recipient  to 
secure  compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  re- 
cipient fails  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
refer    the    matter    to   the   Attorney    General 
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with  a  reoommeixdAtleiii  tJaaX  an  aj^pra^rUte 
dvU  action  be  lasUtutad.  (8>  to  tmmstim  the 
powers  and  iUDeUoB»  pmititA  bjr  tttU  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Bights  AeX  at  UM  (4a  OJa.C. 
aoood),  or  (3)  to  taka  aueli  otbar-  acttan  aa 
Qiay  be  jkrovlded  by  law. 

(c)  Wbea  a  matter  Is  icfancd  to  tba  At- 
torney Oenaral  pursuant  ta  irutif  rtVwi  (b) , 
or  whenever  be  or  aha  baa  raaaoa  to  bailave 
that  a  reciplect  Is  engagad  la  a  pattern  or 
practice  In  violation  of  tba  proTlslona  at  this 
section,  the -Attorney  Oeaaial  may  brliv  a 
civil  action  in  the  approprlata  United  States 
district  court  far  any  and  all  appropriate 
relief. 

(d)  To  assist  and  evaliiate  the  enforce- 
ment of  thia  section,  and  ^  broader  equal 
employnaent  opportunity  poltclea  of  thla  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Uibor  shall  Include.  In  the 
annual  Alanpoww  Vtepact  at  the  BnaUent.  a 
detaUed  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
enforcement  of  this  section  aaaisnta  affirma- 
tive action  In  both  the  quantity  and  qiukUty 
of  Jobs,  and  for  employment  opportunities 
generally. 

LABOR    STAMIiAaDS 

Sec.  402.  The  policies  and  ptagtKoa  imple- 
mented and  provided  for  by  this  Act.  Mid 
funded  In  whole  or  In  part  through  thla  Act, 
shall  provide  that  persoDS  Mnjfloyod  pursuant 
to  such  poUoies  and  programa  ara  paid  aqoal 
wages  f<»'  equal  work,  and  that  such  poUeles 
and  programs  create  a  net  Increase  in  em- 
ployment through  work  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  done.  In  provlcUng  employment 
under  this  Act,  or  in  submitting  legislation 
under  this  Act,  the  President  dMll  Insure 
that  persons  employed  In  Jobs  utlltelng 
funds,  provided  in  whc4e  or  in  jtart  through 
this  Act,  be  paid  wages  not  lower  than  wblch- 
ever  is  the  highest  of — 

(A)  the  mlnlmvun  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  employee  under  tba  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  ISSS,  if  section  6(a) 
( 1 )  of  such  Act  applied  to  su^  an^loyee  and 
if  he  or  she  were  not  exempt  under  section  13 
thereof; 

(B)  the  State  or  local  iir»*»»iw»itin  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ- 
ment; 

(C)  (1)  In  the  case  of  employers  which  are 
States,  political  subdivisions,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  institutions  oA  higher 
education,  or  other  public  agencies  or  insti- 
tutions, the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  per- 
sons employed  in  similar  public  occupatitHis 
by  the  same  employer,  or 

(11)  In  the  case  of  employers  which  are 
nonprofit  private  organizations  or  institu- 
tions, the  appropriate  prevailing  wage  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  Servica  Con- 
tract Act  of  1966  ox  the  prevailing  rata  of 
pay  for  persons  employed  In  similar  occupa- 
tions by  the  same  employer,  whichever  la 
the  higher,  or 

( D)  in  the  case  of  persona  performing  work 
or  the  type  to  which  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276»-6).  applies, 
the  prevailing  wage  determined  in  accordance 
Willi  that  Act. 

Atri'HORIZATIONS 

Sf:c.  403.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  pro- 
vision shall  be  construed  to  require  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  and  translate  Into  practical  reality 
the  right  of  all  adult  Americans  able,  willing, 
and  seeking  to  work  to  full  opportunity  for 
useful  paid  employment  at  f&lr  rates  of  com- 
pensation; to  combine  full  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power  goals  with 
proper  attention  to  balanced  growth  and  na- 
tional priorities;  to  mandate  such  national 
economic  policies  and  programs  as  are  neees- . 
i>"!y  to  achlexe  full  employment,  production. 


porchaalng  power;  to  zeatraln  Inflatkm; 
to  pioiMa  •apUiitt  marhlnwr  fa>  ttie 
aad  tamlwnantaflim  «>f  such 
poltciiis  and  programs.". 


DBPABTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AU- 
THCMUZATION  ACT.  1977— S.  2965 

AMZKSMZHT  XTO.    14  SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 
Mr.  PONO  (for  himself,  ICr.  Bath.  Mr. 

BcAix,  Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and 
Mr.  McIrttbk)  sidxmitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bin  (S.  2965)  to  authorize 
appfropriati<xis  during  the  fiscal  year 
1977  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessds,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, tOTpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  tojch.  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Besorve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Farces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defoise.  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  29, 
1975. 1  introduced  S.  2207.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exclusion  of  industrially 
funded  personnel  in  computing  the  total 
number  of  civflian  personnel  authorized 
by  law  for  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

To  date,  the  following  distinguished 
Senators  have  cosponsored  S.  2207:  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Canhok,  Mr.  Dob- 
Knr,  Mr.  Haktke,  Mr.  Hui>i».bst(w,  Mr. 
InouTK,  Mr.  Jacksoh,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Maohttsor,  Mr.  McIkttre,  Mr.  Mtfskie, 
and  Mr.  YoTTirc. 

When  I  introduced  S.  2207  last  July, 
I  specifically  stated  that — 

nus  bill  is  being  offered  with  the  hope 
that  the  mwlts  of  excluding  iudustrially- 
fimded  civilian  employees  from  Um  DOD 
civilian  manpower  ceilings  may  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, debated,  and  analyzed  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  and  then  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thal^the 
statement  I  made  upon  introduciq^  S. 
2207  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  since  S.  2207 
is  still  pending  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  no  action  scheduled  for 
it,  I  am  introducing  the  bill  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  S.  2965,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authori- 
zation Act,  1977,  in  order  to  give  the 
Senate  another  opportunity  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  the  merits  of  the  measure. 

Since  introducing  S.  2207. 1  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  kind  of  support  and 
endorsement  it  has  received  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce,  labor  groups,  and  the  business 
community.  The  pinnacle  of  support  for 
S.  2207  came  in  October  when  the  Pearl 
Harhor  Association  sponsored  a  2 -day 
conference  on  the  measure.  Participants 
of  the  conference  included  Members  of 
Congress,  union  leaders,  business  .spokes- 


men, and  vQprcsentatives  from  vailous 
tedustrtaBy  ftmded  ttcHvtttes  and  the 
Oeswral  AiLiwiTiHwy  OfBce. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coneagnes  who 
may  not  be  famfllar  wfth  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  xemoving  the  ceilkig  ttoai  in- 
diiBtrially  funded  activities.  I  aek  unani- 
mous ecHiaent  that  sevcfal  of  the  qieecfaes 
that  were  delivered  at  tbe  confeicnce  be 
printed  in  flie  Rxcon  at  tills  ttane. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  tte  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxco&d, 
as  follows: 

HisToar  and  Impact  or  CBn.ZMG  Comstkaikts 

ow  Fpwsai.  Ai/nviiiBa 

iBy  Mr.  Walton  H.  atkeley.  Jr,  Director. 

General  Accoimtlng  OSee.  HanuMla) 

As  they  say  In  show  business.  Senator  Fong 
Is  a  hard  act  to  follow  and  I  am  not  sore  I 
am  too  envious  of  tiie  position.  Also  looking 
around  here,  it's  not  very  often  that  aomeone 
from  OAO  gets  a  capttre  audience  Uka  this, 
partlcnlarly,  sinee  we  an  have  the  same  ob- 
Jed^ve  here.  IVs  not  Uke  X  used  to  f eei  when 
I  get  up  In  a  room;  I  dont  fsel  Uke  rm  walk- 
ing into  a  lion's  den  Ilka  Danld  dtd.  I  think 
we're  aU  playing  the  same  8<nig  on  the  same 
page. 

Getting  into  the  history  at  personnel  cell- 
ing rm  sure  most  of  you  are  aware  tjiat  per- 
s<Hinel  ceilings  probably  go  twck  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  Introduced  the 
very  first  fiscal  system  wfaiai  we  are  still 
laboring  imder  In  many  roBpadba  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Seme  aq>ects  of  the  sys- 
tem are  still  around  with  tis.  We  In  OAO 
have  been  partlcnlarly  interested  in  the  old 
concept  of  personnel  management.  Wb  have 
a  division  In  Washington  whiA  Is  strictly 
and  solely  devoted  to  the  flaM  of  personnel 
etxnpensatlon  of  muiagement  and  evalua- 
tion. We're  delved  Into  this  area  and  aa  Sen- 
ator Fong  said,  made  many  rq>uciB  Including 
the  area  partlcnlarly  InvolTed  In  perscmnel 
ceUlng.  I'd  like  to  remind  yon  that  the  ceD- 
Ing  impact  aerosa  the  government  operation 
as  a  whole  Is  not  }ust  indtistrlally  funded 
operations  and  they're  not  new  as  I  men- 
tioned eartler. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1968  Congress  had 
control  of  i>ersonnel  ceilings  on  an  agency 
by  agency  basis  In  the  annual  appropriation 
process.  Personnel  eeUlngs  came  Into  play 
and  were  then  enacted  Into  each  authorlaa- 
tlon/appropriatlon  bin  and  this  Is  the  way 
Congress  controlled  It.  Somebody  got  a  good 
idea  In  1068.  Why  didn't  they  put  this  across 
the  board?  So  Congress  In  that  year  enacted 
a  statute  which  set  overaU  personn^  celling. 
That  was  the  first  time  chaos  was  created  by 
this  celling.  ApparenOy  It  was  so  great  that 
one  year  later  Congress  repealed  this  parUc- 
ular  sUtute  and  brouglit  it  back  down  to  the 
agency  by  agency  basis.  The  question  comes 
up,  why  does  Congress  feel  so  strongly  abotit 
ceiling  controls? 

Number  one,  I  think  that  Congress  is  nat  - 
urally  concerned  about  con^T>lIlng  Federal 
expenditures.  That's  the  prime  re^x)iislbll!ty 
that  the  Congress  has.  Ceilings  used  by  Con- 
gress has  historically  been  one  of  the  two 
principal  methods  Congress  has  used  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  Tbe  othM-  method  1$: 
appropriating  funds  through  numerous  au- 
thorizations each  with  Its  own  purpose  and 
constraints,  i  That's  another  subject  that  !=< 
very  dear  to  my  heart  and  I'd  like  to  ejg>and 
upon  It  but  I  could  talk  for  three  days  about 
that.)  Congress,  In  their  deliberations  and  I 
think  rightfully  so,  equates  numbers  of  peo- 
ple with  cost  of  government  and  to  some  de- 
gree this  Is  a  truism.  It  Is  not  philosophically 
sound  across  the  board. 

In  some  Instances  it  is  sound;  In  others  it 
Is  not  sound.  SpeciflcaUy  In  many  agencies 
where  personnel  cost  represent  the  bulk  of 
The  agency's  budget,  then  It  is  a  valid  as- 
sumption that  controlling  personnel  ceilings 
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will  oontrol  the  cost  of  that  sg«ncy.  For  ex- 
ample. In  tbe  OAO  IteaU  over  90  aoine  odd 
percent  of  ouir  total  biidgetary  cost  are  per- 
sonnel and  Indirectly  rtiated  eipenaee  ao 
when  Congreas  wanta  to  oontrol  GAD'S  ex- 
penaee,  and  they  do  this  every  now  and  then, 
they  cut  our  personnel  celling  or  they  don't 
give  us  additional  people  that  were  reqtiested 
and  It  has  an  Impact  on  tbe  total  budget  of 
OAO.  Other  activities  and  I  think  Industrial 
funds  fall  Into  this,  personnel  costs  are  not 
necessarily  the  crucial  Item  la  the  agency's 
budget  and  I  think  we  begin  to  get  into  a 
situation  of  false  economy.  If  you  have  con- 
siderable other  expenditures  such  as  procure- 
ment and  contracting,  controlling  personnel 
celling  does  not  necessarily  control  tbe  cost 
of  that  agency's  operation  or  that  unit's  op- 
eratlon.  Senator  Fong,  X  think,  very  aptly 
described  many  of  tbe  Items  which  we  have 
reported  on  and  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  and 
Just  eniunerate  several  of  these  in  rather 
general  terms  as  we  see  It  In  QAO. 

The  arbitrary  personnel  celling  prohibits 
management  from  having  the  flexibility  to 
meet  fluctuating  requirements  and  needs.  It's 
Just  that  simple.  Tou  cannot  gear  up  the  peo- 
ple that  are  available  as  he  mentioned — the 
skills  In  tbe  shipyards — if  you  have  a  sud- 
den increase  in  workload  that  many  of  us 
saw  in  the  Vietnam  era.  It  was  terrible  try- 
ing to  cope  with  the  celling  and  to  accom- 
plish the  assigned  mission.  Also  management 
aeclslons  aire  not  made  by  selecting  tbe  most 
rational  cost-beneficlal  alternatives  available 
at  the  time.  As  Senator  Fong  pointed  out, 
contracting  out  Is  a  far  greater  cost  than 
performing  the  same  task  in-bouse.  The  most 
obvious  type — the  extensive  use  of  overtime 
to  meet  essential  and  continuing  require- 
ments, replacement  of  components  rather 
than  repairing  components — get  to  be  a  very, 
very  expensive  process.  There's  one  that's  not 
quite  so  obvious  and  is  a  little  more  subtle — 
It  Involves  underutillzation  and  loss  when 
expensive  facilities  are  not  maximized.  This, 
Z  don't  think  too  many  people  think  of. 
Where  you  have  the  capability  in  an  in- 
dustrial activity  but  only  operating  on  I'j 
or  2  shifts  and  contracting  out  the  balance, 
then  you're  not  taking  the  maximum  op- 
portunity to  recover  flxed  costs  by  taking 
on  a  far  greater  workload. 

What  would  happen  if  we  lilted  these  per- 
sonnel ceilings?  I  think  along  with  the  good, 
you  have  to  consider  some  of  the  responsibil- 
ities that  go  with  a  "no  ceiling"  environ- 
ment. One  of  tbe  things  I  think  you're  going 
to  have  to  consider  and  this  Is  going  to  be 
primarily  on  management:  Management  is 
going  to  have  to  memage  its  resources  rather 
than  scheming  to  "beat  tbe  system".  That's 
essentially  what  many  managers  right  now 
are  faced  with.  When  you  have  an  arbitrary 
personnel  ceiling,  you  have  to  avoid  it.  You 
have  to  go  around  it  so  you're  scheming  to 
beat  the  system.  Management  is  also  going 
to  have  to  be  more  alert  In  anticipating  shifts 
In  workload  up  or  down  to  insure  that  only 
essential  numbers  of  people  are  on  board.  I 
don't  think  that  any  properly  managed 
activity  Is  going  to  be  able  to  staff  to  the  max- 
Imtun  workload  at  any  given  point  in  time. 
It  is  for  me  to  argue  that  you  should  be  able 
to  staff  the  valley.  Somewhere  between  the 
peaks  and  the  valley,  management  Is  going 
to  have  to  take  the  stand  and  say  this  U  our 
point,  our  level,  we'll  manage  this,  we'll  meet 
occasional  peaks  with  some  other  device.  You 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  manage  with  ac- 
ceptable viable  alternatives  available  to  you 
to  meet  those  peaks. 

I  think  there  is  another  problem  inherent 
in  the  no  personnel  ceiling  environment.  You 
don't  have  quite  the  flexibility  in  the  federal 
government  that  most  commercial  concerns 
have  with  respect  to  personnel.  You  don't 
Just  hire  a  department  capriciously  or  on  a 
short  term  basis.  The  cost  of  hiring  and  firing 
is  substantial,  In  addition  to  that,  manage- 


ment la  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  tbe  prob- 
lems In  r«garda  to  our  labor  rajvtoentatlves 
here.  Wttbln  labor/management  negotlatlona 
and  agreements,  thsrsts  not  mucb  nalbUlty. 
You'll  have  to  tend  to  both  sides  on  this 
otherwise  the  system  won't  work.  If  manage- 
ment makes  it  too  strong  or  union  takes  It 
too  strong  and  flexibility  is  not  going  to  be 
there,  then  you're  going  to  be  faced  not  with 
Ck^ngressional  Imposed  personnel  ceiling  but 
with  one  imposed  by  union  negotiations  and 
agreements.  So  there  has  to  be  a  two  way 
street.  If  the  union  Is  wUllng  to  relax  it  a 
little  bit,  I  think  they  can  do  It  In  times  of 
peak  periods.  On  the  other  hand  they're  go- 
ing to  have  to  flght  the  Admiral  and  me  when 
they  get  into  the  valleys  and  people  have  to 
be  laid  off. 

What  Is  the  outlook  of  the  future?  Well 
I  have  been  around  a  long  time  to  descril>e 
the  government  and  one  thing  I  can  see  for 
sure,  change  comes  awfully  slow.  I  don't 
foresee  a  complete  lifting  of  personnel  ceil- 
ings anywhere  In  the  near  future.  I  think  It 
will  come  and  I  think  one  of  the  best  advice 
Is  to  sell  it  to  the  Congress.  If  management 
in  the  Executive  Branch  can  convince  the 
Congress  of  Its  effectiveness  and  Integrity, 
Congress  might  be  willing  to  relax  the  con- 
straints on  this. 

There  are  several  events  of  recent  origin 
that  I  think  are  a  step  In  tbe  right  direction. 
Many  of  you  may  be  aware  of  tbe  Project 
REFLEX  Program  undertaken  by  DOD  (I 
think  there  Is  a  speaker  tomorrow  that  is 
going  to  elatiorate  further  and  I  won't  steal 
his  thunder).  £>OD's  willingness  to  experi- 
ment with  assessing  the  Impact  of  "no  cell- 
ing" environment  is  definitely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  As  many  of  you  may  be  aware, 
the  results  were  rather  mixed  on  Project 
REFLEX  but  there  was  a  lot  learned  and  I 
think  that  in  the  future,  more  experimenta- 
tion will  yield  better  results  in  a  no  ceiling 
environment. 

I  also  think  there  is  another  big  change  In 
the  Congress  that  has  some  effect  on  man- 
agement, particularly  personnel  celling.  Many 
of  you  are  aware  of  the  recent  enactment  on 
the  Congressional  budget  reformat  where 
Congress  Is  now  setting  ceilings.  There  have 
been  some  very  encouraging  signs  that  Con- 
gress may  be  willing  to  face  up  to  fiscal  In- 
tegrity via  the  self-imposed  budget  ceilings 
in  Congress.  There  have  been  several  bills  that 
have  been  vetoed  or  actually  killed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  modified  drastically 
In  order  to  remain  within  the  Congrcsslonal- 
ly  imposed  budget,  even  though  at  this  point 
in  time,  it  is  not  legally  required  or  legally 
enforceable.  So  if  Congress  can  enforce  this 
new  budget  system,  I  think  they  very  well 
might  be  willing  to  let  management  do  "Its 
own  thing"  without  artificial  limitation  of 
appropriation  control  over  personnel  ceil- 
ings. 

Bringing  It  all  to  a  close,  after  some  22 
years  of  Federal  service  all  in  an  auditing 
role,  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  In- 
genuity displayed  by  some  government  man- 
agers in  accomplishing  their  assigned  mis- 
sions. The  vlewpwint  of  the  auditor  Is  strict- 
ly a  critic.  Sometimes  as  I  mentioned,  you 
get  appalled,  nevertheless  you  are  encouraged 
at  the  ingenuity  that  various  people  exercise 
to  permit  them  to  work  within  these  con- 
straints in  accomplishment  of  their  missions. 
All  the  years.  I  think  I've  seen  many 
changes  for  the  better  in  our  fiscal  manage- 
ment procedures  and  practices  within  the 
Federal  government.  We  now  are  somewhere 
around  1920.  but  we  haven't  categorized  It. 
We're  moving  toward  1930  and  it  takes  time 
to  get  there.  We're  going  to  get  there  even- 
tually. To  give  you  an  example,  in  1968, 
Congress  passed  a  law  that  says  all  account- 
ing in  the  Federal  government  will  be  on 
accrued  expenditure  ba^ls  but  thpt  has  not 
been  implemented  yet  borne  17  years  later. 
But  It  win  come  arouiid.  one  of  these  days 
we'll  get  to  It. 


This  whole  area  of  personnel  celling,  par- 
tlCQlarly  at  Industrial  funded  actlyltles  and 
the  way  managers  have  to  go  about  accom- 
plishing their  mission,  reminds  me  so  of  a 
clasBle  tale  In  tbe  auditing  profession  and 
I'd  like  to  close  my  formal  remarks  with 
this  little  anecdote:  "It  seems  like  a  sales- 
man in  New  York  went  to  a  restaurant  for 
dinner  one  night  and  while  he  was  there, 
someone  stole  his  overcoat.  When  he  turned 
In  his  expense  account  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  he  listed  one  overcoast  stolen  while 
on  company  business.  He  got  a  little  pert  note 
from  the  company  auditor  several  weeks  later 
which  stated  that  this  was  a  personal  ex- 
penditur'.  and  tbe  company  was  not  respon- 
sible. His  claim  was  disallowed.  He  put  In  a 
claim  again  the  next  month  with  a  much 
larger  and  more  elaborate  explanation.  He 
got  back  another  note  from  the  company 
auditor  saying  that  this  was  a  personal  ex- 
penditure which  the  company  will  not  pay. 
The  third  month  tbe  salesman  got  smart.  He 
prepared  bis  voucher  and  he  didn't  claim  the 
overcoat.  He  put  a  little  note  on  the  voucher 
and  he  said :  "That  damn  overcoat  Is  In  here 
and  If  you  can  pull  It  out,  I  will  be  glad  to 
pay  for  It".  So  this  is  the  type  of  tblnig  that 
most  managers  have  to  do  to  work  on  arti- 
ficial constraints.  With  that  111  close  my 
formal  remarks  and  open  it  up  to  any  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have  In  this  area. 

Review  of  CvaarNT  Sttdations  and 

Implications  for  ths  FurnaE 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Joshua  Cooper,  USN,  Ret.) 

The  Navy  Department  has  maintained  a 
position  calling  for  tbe  exclusion  of  ceilings 
on  Industrially-funded  activities  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  dating  from  1967;  in 
that  year  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Paul  Nitze  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  their  imposition.  The 
Navy  is  still  trying! 

More  recently.  In  1975  Incident  to  Seapower 
&ul}commlttee  (of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee),  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Charles  B.  Bennett,  D-Fla.,  tes- 
timony was  taken  regarding  tbe  material  con- 
dition of  the  ships  of  our  active  fleet.  As  the 
result  of  these  hearings,  Mr.  Bennett  found 
the  situation  "not  good."  The  DCW  followed 
up  to  tbe  extent  of  ordering  tbe  Navy  to  con- 
duct a  vigorous  program  to  bring  naval  read- 
iness to  an  improved  state  of  combat  readi- 
ness. 

According  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Malnten«mce 
funds  (O&M)  are  allotted  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  accomplish  necessary  repair 
work.  The  NSYs  are  not  able  to  do  all  of  the 
work  they  could  perform,  on  account  of  lim- 
its on  tbe  number  of  civilian  employees  they 
may  hire. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense,  1^.  Schleslnger, 
in  bis  Annual  Defense  Department  Report 
for  FY  1976  and  FY  197T,  p  IV-12  sUted  In 
part: 

"Ship  Maintenance 

Surface  ships  are  already  In  such  poor  con- 
dition and  have  operated  under  such  tight 
financial  and  manpower  constraints  for  so 
many  years,  that  even  with  increased  fund- 
ing which  we  are  programming,  the  backlog 
of  badly  needed  maintenance  will  remain  well 
above  desirable  levels  through  FY  1980.  This 
problem  has  been  aggravated  by  the  abnor- 
mal rate  of  inflation  and  as  a  result  this 
backlog  of  deferred  maintenance  has  been 
Increasing  each  year  from  17  ships  In  1071  to 
74  ships  in  1976,  even  with  a  sharply  reduced 
number  of  ships  in  the  force.  This  situation 
is  depicted  in  tbe  following  table: 
[No  of  Ships  Overdue  for  Overhaul  at  End 
of  FY] 

FY  1074 49 

FY  1975.-. 74 

FY  1976 59 

FY   197T 59 

"Because  of  the  unique  safety  standards 
required  in  nuclear  powered  ships  and   in 
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submarine  opecations.  as  wall  as  tbe  high 
priority  gtven  to  tbe  BSBXU  vad  SBIta,  tb* 
submarine  tare*  witb  aO%  at  ttm  Iblpa  f- 
ceived  60%  of  the  sblp  rqwlr  bodset— as  m 
result,  tbe  submarines  are  In  wuunJlj  bet- 
ter condition  ..." 

Congressman  Bennett.  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman David  M.  Henderson,  caaUnnan  ot 
tbe  House  Committee  on  Manpower  and  Civil 
Service,  dated  4/26/76.  addressed  bimadf  to 
the  problem  confronting  tbe  Naval  Sbipyarda 
as  follows: 

"Since  O  &  M  fimds  and  the  Overhaul  and 
Repair  programs  are  autborlaed  by  tbe  Con- 
gress, a  ceiling  Is  thus  already  Impnnert  upon 
the  operation  of  Naval  SlUpyaids.  Under 
manpower  ceilings,  another  c^llng  is  arbi- 
trarlly  Imposed  in  a  way  that  prevents  NSTs 
from  meeting  the  workload  tbat  Congress 
has  authorized  to  be  repaired  undn'  a  fully 
funded  program.  As  a  result.  74  sblps — 13% 
of  the  fleet  are  overdue  for  overhaul,  thus 
further  eroding  the  Navy's  overall  combat 
readiness." 

Congressman  Bennett  went  on  to  recom- 
mend the  inclusion  of  an  amendment  wbJcb 
would  exclude  civilian  personnel  who  are 
employed  at  reimbursably-funded  activities 
of  tbe  DOD  from  celling  computation.  Tbls 
amendment  waa  not  approved  by  tbe  A>u8e 
Armed  Services  Committee;  however,  in  its 
report  04-190  dated  6/10/76  p  74.  the  posi- 
tion of  NSYs  was  delineated  as  follows: 

"Naval  Shipyards 

The  Commltte  is  concerned  about  reduc- 
tions In  Naval  Shipyards.  Recent  bearings  by 
the  Seapower  Subcommittee  buttress  tbe 
necessity  of  these  yards  for  our  national 
security,  and  the  committee  expects  to  be 
immediately  informed  of  any  consideration 
being  given  to  reductions  in  personnel  of 
these  shipyards.  Tbe  committee  would  re- 
gard any  such  action  as  lnappn>i»lato  witb 
the  current  state  of  Navy  hardware  afloat. 
This  position  also  extends  to  the  apprentice 
program  in  these  shipyards. 

Subsequently,  Congressman  Philip  H. 
Hayes,  (D-Ind)  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill  for  1B76. 
"to  exclude  industrially  funded  activities 
of  the  DOD  from  celling  computation."  Ibis 
amendment  was  passed  along  with  House 
approval  of  Its  version  of  the  bill. 

On  the  Senate  side,  a  similar  amendment, 
sponsored  by  Senators  Hartke.  Bayh,  Beall. 
Cannon,  Scott,  Schwelker,  Tower,  Tunney 
and  Fong  was  defeated  in  tbe  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  40.  Thus  the  Military  Proctire- 
ment  Authorlaatlon  Act  of  1076  was  sent  to 
tbe  House-Senate  Conference  where  tbe 
Harris  amendment  was  ultimately  elimi- 
nated, and  tbe  law  for  the  current  year  does 
not  contain  tbe  hoped  for  provltfon. 

Against  this  succession  of  events.  Senator 
Fong  Introduced  S.  2207  "with  tbe  bope  tbat 
tbe  merits  of  excluding  Industrially  funded 
civilian  manpower  ceilings  may  be  discussed. 
debated  and  analyzed  by  tbe  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  and  eventually  en- 
acted Into  law."  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice In  July  1975.  Later,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  asked  for  and  was  given  Joint 
cognizance  and  in  September,  full  cogni- 
zance was  accorded  to  the  latter  committee. 
As  of  October  7th,  the  bill  Is  being  co-spon- 
sored by  Senators  Bayh,  Cannon,  Huddles- 
ton,  Inouye,  Lax&It,  Muskle  and  Young.  Ef- 
forts are  continuing  to  add  to  these  sup- 
porters. 

THE    PSESENT    SITUATION ^IMPUCATIONS 

Basically,  we  have  a  situation  wherein  the 
.ships  of  our  fleet  need  better  maintenance 
than  Is  being  provided.  As  so  well  expressed 
by  Congressman  Bennett,  "74  ttbipa  .  .  .  13% 
of  the  fleet — are  overdue  for  overhaul,  thus 
f  rodln^  the  Navy's  overall  combat  readiness." 
Funds  appropriated  for  this  nmdh  needed 
w.-rk  are  Just  not  being  used  as  efllectlvely 
Ds  they  might  be. 


I  will  briefly  review  the  principal  ptOntt  In- 
votved,  KlI  «C  wbleb  are  well  understood  by 
tbleaudtwaoe: 

1.  Xbwal  attipjatOM  eaclst  solely  for  tbe 
malnteoaaoe  (refwtr.  ovsriiaul  and  conver- 
sion) of  our  aettve  fleet.  Woridoads  in  NSYs 
necessarily  conform  to  fleet  operating  ecbed- 
ules;  bmoe  a  degree  ot  flexfijtuty  in  tbeir 
operation  is  essential  for  effective  operation. 

a.  Since  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O  & 
M)  funds  are  authorized  and  approved  by 
tbe  Congress,  a  ceiling  Is  already  in^Msed 
on  tbe  operation  of  NSYs.  Additional  man- 
datory ceilings  will  inevitably  reduce  flexi- 
bility In  operation.  Eiq>erience  witb  ceilings 
in  the  past  has  generated  diseconomies:  e.g. 
When  caught  in  a  straitjacket  where 
emergency  or  unscheduled  work  is  required 
witb  too  few  employees  available,  tbe  NSY 
Commands  has  a  choice  of  two  alternatives, 
viz:  (1)  Utilize  overtime,  or  (2)  Contract 
out.  Both  alternatives  are  e:q>enslve.  more 
so  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  shipyard 
commander  was  given  the  privilege  of  vary- 
ing the  work  force  to  siUt  the.  workload. 
With  regard  to  overtime,  under  present  con- 
ditions of  general  unemployment  in  tbe 
country,  overtime  should  be  reserved  for 
sittiations  when  nothing  else  will  suffice.  And 
as  to  contracting  out — with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  ships  and  equipments,  this 
alternative  is.  sometimes  difficult  to  imple- 
ment, and  delays  in  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment are  the  name  of  the  game. 

3.  The  overall  condition  of  material  readi- 
ness of  the  ships  of  our  fleet  is  "not  good." 
This  condition  Is  due  to  t^e  necessity  of 
operating  under  tight  financial  and  man- 
power constraints  for  many  years.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  aggravated  by  tbe  abnormal 
rate  of  inflation  and  as  tbe  resiilt  a  backlog 
of  deferred  maintenance  has  been  generated 
which  will  remain  well  above  the  desired 
levels  through  1980. 

4.  The  Seapower  Subcommittee  of  the 
HASC,  chaired  by  Congressman  Bennett  held 
extensive  hearings  on  "the  current  stetus  of 
shipyards"  and  among  other  things  found, 
"a  shortage  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
trade  skills  at  Journeyman  level"  and  urged 
a  program  designed  to  Increase  the  skill  level 
of  the  wMlc  force  by  Increasing  the  appren- 
tice program.  The  Navy  is  unable  to  Imple- 
ment a  first  rate  program  along  the  lines  re- 
quired, with  celling  restrictions  as  presently 
mandated.  Tbe  Implications  are  obvious — 
witb  the  ever  Increasing  complexity  of  naval 
ships  and  equipments,  tbe  necessity  for  de- 
veloping craft  skills  Is  self  evident.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  appear  to  be  losing  ground,  llie 
need  to  reverse  this  trend  is  urgent.  If  we 
are  to  keep  apace  with  the  technology  of 
the  foreseeable  future. 

5.  Senator  Pong's  bill,  S.  2207  seeks  to  ex- 
clude indtistrially-funded  activities  in  the 
DOD  from  ceUlngs.  It  follows  tbe  same  Une 
of  reasoning  expressed  previously  in  the 
Hayes  amendment  In  the  House,  and  In  the 
parallel  amendment  introduced  by  five  Sen- 
ators in  the  Senate.  Senat<»'  Fong's  bill 
presente  a  new  opportunity  to  examine  the 
situation  which  affects  an  imf>ortant  seg- 
ment of  our  DOD.  We  have  ample  evidence 
before  us  to  support  the  removal  of  ceilings: 
to  contribute  to  the  Increased  material  readi- 
ness of  the  ships  of  our  fleet  and  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  operation 
of  our  NSYs. 

General  Accountmg  Office  studies  have 
consistenUy  proposed  the  use  of  "financial 
controls  as  a  more  effective  way  of  dealing 
witb  the  problem."  A  1969  QAO  report  on 
"management  of  civilian  personnel  ceilings 
and  recruiting"  showed  that  the  InflexiblUty 
of  tbe  s^tem  for  managing  civilian  per- 
sonnel ceUings  together  with  recruiting 
problems  had  restilted  in  the  postponement 
of  wtM-k — ^further  that  efforte  of  Installation 
officials  to  obtain  authorization  for  addi- 
tional positions  often  had  resulted  in 
lengthy,  cumbersome  and  unproductive  pro- 
cedures. 


Mr.  Clyde  M.  Webber,  Prssidant  of  tbe 
American  Vedeciattoa  ot  aovemmant  Bm- 
pfavees  aaade  Btzong  rsprsesmtatlons  in  the 
premlsna.  IncbMllng  a  stetiment  tbat  "tbU 
praetioe  is  tbe  main  cause  of  mucb  Ineffi- 
ciency In  Federal  agencies  about  wblcb  the 
citizens  rightfully  complain  to  Congrsea." 
FosmoN  or  thi  saaviua  laipaKTifzirtB 


Tbe  Oflloe  of  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower  ft  Beserve  Alfalrs)  bas  re- 
quested formal  oommenta  on  tbe  bUl  from 
the  three  military  services. 

The  Navy  endorses  tbe  Mil. 

The  Air  Force  opposes  it. 

Ttxt  Army  is  stUI  studying  it. 

This  leads  to  tbe  very  obvious  premise 
that  the  Industrially-funded  aettvlttes  in  the 
Navy  Department  are  structurally  different 
and  are  called  upon  to  deal  witb  a  different 
type  of  %arkload  than  Is  tbe  case  with  tbe 
Army  and  tbe  Air  Force.  Tbls  is  partlculariy 
true  in  tbe  case  ot  NSTs — wblcb  are  larger 
entities  as  a  rule  than  Installations  in  the 
other  two  services:  additionally,  tbe  ship- 
yards are  more  complex  in  «ii»pn»itt««  witb 
more  ttuai  00  trades  and  skfUs  reprseented 
in  a  given  activity,  and  are  required  to  repair 
and  overiaral  tibipt  of  ever-lnereasing  eran- 
plexlty— often  on  sbort  notice.  Note  that  the 
main  thrust  of  Congressman  Bennettis  find- 
ings deal  witb  seapower,  ablps  and  shipyards. 
While  we  would  prefer  to  preeent  a  united 
front — if  our  sister  servloes  eboose  to  drag 
tbeir  heels  in  tbls  matter,  we  abould  be  pre- 
pared to  look  to  tbe  best  intersste  of  our  own 
installations  and  continue  to  press  for  a  logi- 
cal and  acoepteblo  solutl(». 

The  following  "gems"  were  taken  from  the 
October  l&th  issue  of  the  Navy  Times — both 
are  quite  an>licable  to  our  preaent  situation. 

Tbe  CNO,  Admiral  Hcdloway  bas  repeatedly 
said  "no  matter  bow  advanced  tbe  new  sblps, 
aircraft,  weapons  and  systems  are,  tbeyll 
never  perform  at  their  desired  capacity  un- 
less we  are  able  to  maintain  tbem  and  oper- 
ate them  at  tbeir  designed  capacity.  It  takes 
people  to  do  both  those  things." 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  VAOM  Wat- 
kins  has  emphasized  tbat  "motivated  people 
are  essential  to  fleet  readiness — a  small  Navy 
must  be  a  quality  Navy."  Obviously  we  can- 
not have  a  quality  Navy  unless  we  are  in  a 
position  to  do  the  best  witb  what  we  have; 
and  unless  we  utilize  our  NSTs  to  tbe  best 
advantage,  we  are  guUty  of  sqtumdeilng  a 
valuable  national  resoxirce.  This,  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  I 

oovasss  OF  AcnoN  nfmcATD 

Senator  Fong's  biU  presente  tbe  Congress 
with  a  new  opportunity  to  »rtLjnin»  the  situ- 
ation which  affecte  an  important  s^ment  of 
otir  national  defense  structure.  What  can  be 
done  to  help  the  Congressional  process,  which 
as  we  know  "grinds  exceedingly  slow"  at 
times? 

We  can  take  it  on  ourselves  to  educate  the 
several  Congressional  delegations  which  have 
special  Interest  in  our  Industrially  funded 
activities.  If  these  "facts  of  life"  which  have 
been  discussed  are  properly  presented,  our 
Congress  cannot  possibly  miss  the  obvious 
need  for  freeing  us  from  this  ceiling. 

This  is  a  simple  task,  but  like  most  such 
tasks.  It  requires  conscientious  and  sustained 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  experte  (In  this 
room  and  at  other  activities)  who  know  the 
workings  of  their  particular  Installation.  For 
example,  when  telephoning  one  of  your  op- 
posite numbers  at  other  yards,  ask  him  if 
"all"  of  the  members  of  bis  Congressional 
delegation  are  knowledgeable  regarding  this 
vital  subject.  In  the  case  of  Senators,  solicit 
co-sponsorship  of  Senator  Pong's  bill.  The 
communication  link  must  Involve  the  people 
m  the  particular  Member  of  Congress'  con- 
stituency— ^people  who  vote  (or  do  not  vote) 
for  him — ^and  the  process  must  be  repeated 
until  the  message  Is  clear  and  acted  upon 

Do  not  neglect  the  House  of  Represe-'t-i- 
tives,    simply    because    they    supported    tbe 
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HAyes  amendment.  The  composition  of  the 
OongrtH  ctMuigea,  voA  attttudea  change 
mwnl^t.  OuBgi—ungn  DDrset  tUlnga,  Jxwt 
as  otlwr  mortals  do;  and  tf  70U  wftBt  %  oer- 
t&la  matter  taksn  ears  of,  keep  reminding 
him,  TOUT  Oongreseman,  In  a  nice  way.  When 
you  wrtte  lettew:  use  your  own  terminology, 
make  it  short  and  to  the  point,  preferably 
on  a  single  page.  Stress  efficiency,  economy 
and  the  neoeaslty  for  maintaining  an  ac- 
ceptable posture  of  fleet  readiness.  Five  good 
letters  are  better  than  a  hundred  form  let- 
ters. We  should  of  course  endeavor  to  gen- 
erate numbers  a.s  well  as  quality. 

Your  conventions  In  Washington  (and 
elsewhere)  offer  excellent  media  for  "spread- 
ing the  word"  via  your  opposite  numbers 
from  other  Installations. 

Finally,  I  think  perhaps  the  most  neglected 
area  of  oommunlcatlons  Is  between  the  sev- 
eral entitles,  unions,  associations  and  other 
groixpa  wtthln  your  activity.  In  order  to  In- 
sure getting  the  word  around,  a  studious 
effort  at  "crass-telling."  pooling  your  efforts 
must  be  made.  You  will  find  that  the  results 
from  such  efforts  often  Increase  the  result 
In  a  geometric  ratio  Instead  of  by  a  simple 
2  pins  2  addition. 

I  believe  that  most  of  our  Members  of 
Congress  are  sincerely  motivated  and  if  the 
problem  in  hand  Is  clecu-ly  explained  to  them, 
they  wUl  enact  logical  and  sensible  legisla- 
tion— U  Is  up  to  as  to  send  them  the  proper 
message  and  to  Insure  that  its  full  Impact 
strikes  home.  Sometimes,  the  message  must 
be  repeated  again  and  agxln — Its  method  of 
delivery  should  be  varied  as  the  occasion 
demands.  The  unified  effort  which  has  l>een 
demonstrated  on  numeroxis  occasions  by  the 
Hawaiian  delegation  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  others.  The  continuing  task  U  to 
broaden  the  base  for  spreading  the  word 
through  channels  that  are  available 


Union   Support   fos   Senate   Bnx   2207 

(By  Mr.  Brian  K.  Y.  Ho.  President.  Hawaii 

Federal  Employees  Metal  Trades  Council) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Honored  OuesS 
and  PcUow  Conferees: 

If  yon  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
conference  proceedings,  you  will  note  that  I 
have  a  very  unimpressive  academic  back- 
ground and  no  credentials  which  Identify  me 
as  a  member  of  the  Intellectual  class.  In  a 
few  words.  I  am  a  worker  and  I  represent 
the  working  man.  And  while  I  stand  before 
you  and  must  honestly  admit  that  we  In  the 
working  class  do  not  have  as  much  brains 
as  those  people  In  politics  or  in  the  academic 
circles,  I  am  sure  that  we  have  one  big 
advantage — we  have  many,  many  more  votes  I 
The  aOUlated  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO,  which 
has  endorsed  the  Senate  BUI  2207  on  a  na- 
ttcn.1l  basis,  has  more  than  several  million 
m?mb?rs.  These  members  ar>d  their  leaders 
are  actively  Interested  In  the  outcome  of 
Senate  Bill  2207  and  they  intend  to  support 
It  all  the  way. 

If  you  have  been  a  student  of  labor-man- 
agement reUtlons,  you  will  no  doubt  accept 
that  there  are  not  too  many  subjects  on 
which  lat>or,  management  and  government 
officials  agree  Senate  BUI  2207  is  the  excep- 
tion. Here  beiore  my  very  eyes,  I  see  people 
from  all  sectors  of  our  society  working  In 
close  harmony  and  In  complete  agreement 
on  the  Issue  at  band.  We  have  our  Congres- 
sional representatives  from  Hawaii,  labor 
leaders,  business  leaders,  state  officials,  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  federal  employee.^.  This 
gathering  is  indeed  a  rarity. 

We  are  all  here  to  support  Senate  Bill  2207 
because  we  can  clearly  see  thnt  celling  con- 
ftralnts  are  destructive  and  detrimental  to 
eTiJient  and  economical  Industrial/ commer- 
c!j1  operations. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  tell  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  especially  the  £3  Sen- 
ators who  previously  voted  against  the  ex- 
clusion   of    Industrial,  commercial    activities 


from  celling  constraint,  why  they  made  a 
big  mistake  and  hovr  It  la  catistng  a  tot  of 
unnecessary  waste  and  Inefllcieney.  la  meet- 
ing here  In  Hawaii  to  confer  on  Senate  BUI 
2907,  w«  are  not  attacking  our  Congrass; 
In  reality  we  are  friends  and  advocates  of 
Congress.  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  the  exiled 
Rtisslan  Noliet  Peace  winner,  recently  quoted 
a  Russian  proverb  which  states:  "The  yes- 
man  Is  your  enemy,  but  yotir  friend  will  argue 
with  you."  I  fee!  that  we  are  here  as  friends 
of  Congress  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
plaining why  celling  constraints  are  unneces- 
sary and  counterproductive.  If  we  do  our 
Jobs  well,  we  will  he  able  to  persuade  those 
Senators,  who  have  been  previously  misled 
by  the  emotional  arguments  and  academic 
rhetoric  of  our  opposition,  to  vote  for  Sen- 
ate Bill  .2207  In  the  forthcoming  Congres- 
sional debate. 

The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  and 
those  who  will  follow  me  will  adequately 
cover  the  pros  and  cons  of  Senate  BlU  2207. 
Therefore.  I  Intend  to  concentrate  solely  on 
one  vital  and  critical  point;  namely,  "That 
Congress  unwittingly  alienates  the  voting 
public  and  unnecessarUy  tarnishes  Its  image 
through  the  exercise  of  ceUlng  control  and 
constraints  " 

I  know  that  tMs  I.1  a  new — and  to  Con- 
gresspcrsons — a  strange  viewpoint  to  accept 
or  understand  since  politicians  from  time 
Immemorial  have  always  thought  of  control 
over  personnel  as  a  valuable  and  potent  poli- 
tical device  or  tool. 

Like  many  other  time-honored  traditions 
of  Congress,  personnel  celling  control  has 
been  accepted  without  question  merely  be- 
caure  It  has  been  In  existence  so  long  that 
nobody  knows  why  it  got  started  la  the  firot 
place.  Congressional  control  of  personnel 
celling  is  like  the  appendix  In  the  human 
body.  Tlie  appendix  has  long  outlived  its 
usefulness  but  we  know  It  constitutes  a  po- 
tential danger  to  the  human  body  each  time 
It  Is  infected.  So  it  U  with  the  exercise  of 
peraouacl  ceiltng  control,  each  time  reUuc- 
tious  are  made  because  of  Congressional 
personnel  ceiling  constraints.  Congress  un- 
wittingly alienates  the  voting  public  and 
unnecessarily  tarnishes  Its  image.  With  every 
personnel  reduction,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
working  man  and  his  friends  and  famUy 
blamei>  any  adverse  action  on  those  "crooles  ' 
in  Waslilngton.  However,  the  working  man 
doci  not,  and  would  not  associate  Congress 
with  personnel  layoffs  If  controls  were  cen- 
tf-rcd  solely  on  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

What  1  really  want  to  know  is  how  can 
these  advocates  of  ceiling  control  feel  that 
by  playing  the  numbers  game,  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
govcruriaent  operatloa.s,  especially  In  indus- 
trial, commercial  activities?  It  should  be  ob- 
vious to  them,  as  It  Is  to  their  own  Con- 
grcssi  >nal  watchdog,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  that  the  Impooltion  of  a  celling  con- 
trol can  only  result  In  Inefficiency,  dlseconor 
niies.  uure^-ponslveneaa  and  a  disruptive  and 
continual  breakdown  of  employee  morale. 
Such  controls  hamper  the  government  man- 
ager and  are  the  direct  cause  of  poor  per- 
formance and  InabUUy  to  accomplish  es- 
tal>lished  national  priorities. 

Instead  of  placing  emphasis  on  the  con- 
trol and  limitation  of  the  appropriation  of 
lunds  and  allowing  the  government  manager 
to  make  decl^l^n-,  concerning  programs  and 
priorities  within  the  resources  available. 
Congress  chooses  to  harass,  hinder  and  hurt 
the  frontline  managers  throtxgh  the  Impo- 
sition of  ceiling  constraints.  Even  I,  a  mere 
worker  and  a  union  official,  can  understand 
the  simple  management  principle  that  you 
must  give  a  man  the  necessary  direction, 
resources  and  support  11  you  want  him  to  do 
the  j!.b  efficiently,  effectively  and  on  time. 
If  you  deny  him  the  proper  mix  of  re- 
sources and  hold  him  to  arbitrary  constraint, 
he  cannot  do  a  good  Job  and  you  cannot  hold 
him  re'ponflble. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished the  Industrial  ftind  concept  for  indus- 
trial/commercial activities  In  government  to 
operate  In  a  btislnessllke  manner.  Tet.  by 
placing  celling  constraints  on  Industrial/ 
commercial  aotivltes.  It  negates  the  advan- 
tages of  Industrial  funding  and  greatly  com- 
plicates the  operations  of  an  Industrial/ 
commercial  activity.  If  Congress  desires  In- 
dustrial/commercial activities  to  operate  In 
a  businesslike  manner.  It  mu<?t  allow  the-e 
activities  to  manage  and  control  their  re- 
sources In  the  same  manner  as  a  well-man- 
aged business. 

A  company  whl^h  has  an  orier  for  a  mll- 
ll3n  dollars  worth  of  products  cr  servlre 
would  not  say:  "I  cannot  accept  the  order 
berauce  I  am  under  ceUlng  constraint  to 
hire  only  a  limited  number  of  people."  Sure- 
ly, Congress  must  concede  that  the  company 
should  go  out  and  recruit  for  additional  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  fill  the  million  dollar 
order.  Then  why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  does 
Congress  continually  ImTxsse  priority  upon 
prl  rlty  on  the  Defense  Department  and  Its 
activities  and  not  recognize  the  Imperative 
need  for  these  industrial  activities  to  adjust 
their  workforce  and  other  resources  to  bal- 
ance their  workload? 

Instead,  Industrially  funded  activities  are 
forced  to  resort  to  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
measures  such  as  overtime,  contracting -out. 
work  deferrals  and  other  similar  measures. 
A.S  a  result,  funds  which  are  available  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  American  worker  are  wasted 
and  the  skills  of  the  American  working  man 
are  likewise  wasted.  To  me,  as  a  union  official. 
It  Is  a  crj-lng  shame  that  industrially  ftmcled 
activities  are  not  able  to  provide  Jobs  to  the 
American  working  man  when  funds  are  avall- 
abls  and  the  national  defense  priorities  are 
urgent.  This  Is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  espe- 
cially In  these  times  of  high  unemployment 
when  our  Nation  needs  to  put  every  available 
working  man  on  the  production  line  Instead 
of  the  unemplo>Tnent  or  "soup"  line. 

I  do  not  expect  that  many  people  will  listen 
to  the  words  of  a  unionist,  especially  the  poli- 
ticians In  the  Congress  who  are  mootly  law- 
yers. In  a  way,  I  feel  like  St.  Peter  when  he 
was  arguing  with  the  devil  over  damages  to 
some  property  In  Heaven.  St.  Peter  finally 
persuaded  the  devil  that  he  was  wrong  and 
threatened  to  file  a  lawsuit  against  him  if  he 
did  not  fix  the  damaged  property.  The  devil 
laughed  and  said  with  confidence:  "Go  ahead 
and  file  a  lawsuit.  You  won't  find  anybody 
who  will  represent  you  or  listen  to  you.  All 
the  lawyers  are  In  Hell!"  Obviously,  the  devil 
overlooked  our  Hawaiian  Congresylonal  rep- 
resentatives who  are  all  lawyers.  They  are  not 
only  from  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  they 
arc  solidly  on  the  side  of  St.  Peter  and  Sen- 
ate BUI  2207. 1  also  understand  that  there  are 
a  number  cf  other  lawyers  In  Congress  who 
are  in  support  of  our  catise  or  arc  willing  to 
be  convinced.  Let's  get  out  after  this  Con- 
ference and  preach  the  merits  of  Senate  BUI 
2207.  Let's  show  our  friends  the  light  and  give 
our  opposition  and  the  devil  hell! 

You  can  plainly  see  that  Americans  and 
unionists  are  alike — we  arc  eternal  optimists. 
If  we  were  not,  the  tmlon  movement  would 
not  have  survived  and  America  would  not 
be  the  greatest  Nation  on  this  earth  today. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  Join  with  all  of  you 
dedicated  Americans  to  fight  for  a  common 
cause. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  with  the  sup- 
port of  our  Lord.  St.  Peter  and  the  "enlight- 
ened" lawyers  In  Congre-s,  our  cause  wlU 
surely  prevail. 

Mahalo  Nul  Loa. 

Arf.\f.y3ts  or  SrvTBAi.  Opposing  PosmoNS 
(By  Mr.  David  T.  PUmler,  Secretary,  Pearl 
Harbor  Association) 
The  opeuing  speakers  today  have  cogently 
and  eloquently  traced  the  history  and  the 
adverse  impact  of  Congre8.slonally  imposed 
celling  constraints.  Mr.  Falkenthal  spoke  of 
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the  numerous  oppoaltlmi  azguaiMxfai  to  %b» 
iif  tmg  of  oeillaK  oonatraints.  Be  itiowM  VbaX 
upon  cloae  examination,  tlwM  argumantB  ara 
clearly  faoetloua  or  non  Talld.  Wa  tarn  mx.- 
smlned  these  auna  argnmanta,  and  In  vnnj 
case  we  concur  with  Mr.  Falkenttial.  Tbey 
nre  meant  to  m1nlea«1.  to  beolond  the  isBues. 
and  to  insure  that  Oongreea  centlnuea  to  ex- 
ercise control  over  ceilings. 

We  have  a  word  for  this  in  Hawaii:  we 
call  It  "Shlbal".  "Shlbal".  In  thU  case,  means 
to  attempt  to  fool  the  people,  to  beguile  the 
electorate  and  to  do  cm'  hold  on  to  something 
for  selfish  and  devious  purposes.  You, 
through  your  elected  repreaentaUves,  were 
fooled  In  the  last  debate.  The  erroneous  ar- 
guments of  the  opposition  were  put  together 
m  a  pretty  package  to  look  like  the  truth. 
Can  we  as  citizens,  and  our  Congressional 
representatives,  take  the  chance  of  the  op- 
position slipping  one  more  "shlbal"  over  us? 
If  you  read  the  facts  and  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments presented  at  this  conference,  you  can 
prevent  another  "shlbal". 

Mr.  Falkenthal 'b  presentation  set  forth 
some  twelve  opposing  argunumts;  there  may 
even  be  more  variations  of  these  basic  themes. 
Hie  Pearl  Harbor  Association  analysis  shows 
that  all  of  these  twelve  arguments  can  be 
resolved  Into  only  two  major  argtunents  and 
one  minor  argument.  I  wUl  cover  each  of 
these  In  turn.  The  most  important  argument 
asks  the  question,  why  are  we  supporting 
legislation  which  will  discriminate  in  favor 
of  one  group  of  Federal  employees  from  Just 
the  industrially  funded  activities?  There  are 
two  elements  to  this  argument.  The  first 
element  concentrates  on  the  similarity  of 
people  found  In  industrially  and  non-tndus- 
trlally  funded  activities.  Let  me  quote  some 
statements  that  have  been  made: 

"All  are  Qovemment  employees  with  the 
same  pay,  benefits  and  Job  tenure"  and 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  these  indus- 
trially funded  employees  are  more  efficient" 
and 

"There  is  no  basis  for  discriminating  in 
favor  of  some  employees  at  the  expense  of 
other  Government  or  private  business  em- 
ployees". 

The  second  element  of  the  argument  Is 
Intended  to  deprive  the  Industrial  fimd  con- 
cept of  any  meaning  or  importance  by 
stating: 

"IndiiBtrlal  funds  are  merely  financial 
bookkeeping  arrangements  internal  to  the 
Department  of  Defense"  and 

"There  is  no  consistent  definition  of  which 
activities  DOD  finances  with  industrial 
funds",  and  finally 

"Industrially  funded  activities  are  random- 
ly located". 

By  linking  the  two  elements  of  the  argu- 
ment together.  Senate  BUI  2207  is  made  to 
appear  to  be  a  patently  unfair  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  basic  answer  to  the  opposition's 
specious  argument  is  simple : 

"Senate  BUl  2207  is  not  intended  to  favor 
any  one  person  or  group  of  persons". 

Senate  blU  2207  operates  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency and  eSectiveuess  of  industrially 
funded  activities,  nothing  more.  As  I  will 
shortly  show.  Industrial  funded  activities  will 
retreuch  along  with  non-lndustrlally  funded 
activities  whenever  funds  are  not  appropri- 
ated by  Congress.  The  solid  support  by  senior 
lepres  ntatlves  of  the  major  political  parties, 
AFL-CIO  national  unions,  and  responsible 
management  attests  to  the  basic  truth  that — 
no  one  Is  being  singled  out  for  favors.  The 
only  purpose  of  the  proponents  of  Senate 
Bill  2207  is  economical  and  efficient  govern- 
m«>nt  operations. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  second  element  of 
the  argument,  industrial  funds  do  have  a 
sound  and  progressive  purpose  for  existence. 
Conservative  thinkers  have  repeatedly  called 
for  government  to  be  more  business-like. 
With  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress, each  of  the  military  services  have  es- 


tabashed  Industrial  funds  In  those  activities 
where  missltm  and  other  factors  warrant  su^ 
establishment.  These  industrial  (tinds  do  not 
operate  randomly  or  capriciously;  they  func- 
tion as  busineflses  within  government  with 
all  the  operating  ooncons  of  businesB.  They 
are  concerned  with  keeping  overhead  ex- 
penses down,  with  proAtabUlty.  with  cash 
avaUabUity,  and  with  establishing  good  buy- 
er/seller relationships,  to  name  but  a  few 
business-like  practices. 

When  these  Industrially  fimded  activities 
are  allowed  to  operate  as  Intended,  they  do 
in  fact  apply  the  time-proven  business  con- 
cepts of  accountability  and  control  with  great 
success  and  excellent  results.  These  activi- 
ties receive  ttielr  revenues  from  other  govern- 
mental customers  who  are  in  turn  custodians 
of  appropriated  funds.  Thus,  a  buyer/sMer 
business-like  relationship  Is  established.  The 
mission  manager  is  highly  motivated  to  be 
price  competitive  and  responsive  to  his  cus- 
tomer. However,  whenever  his  ceUing  con- 
straint leaves  him  too  few  people  to  accom- 
plish the  work  csUed  for  by  his  customers, 
he  must  find  alternate  and  often  more  costly 
means  of  getting  the  Job  done.  Concurrently, 
his  overhead  rate  becomes  worse  as  bis  work- 
load faUs  thus  making  the  activity  seem 
progressively  less  productive.  The  activity  Is 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle  leading  to  ever 
declining  performance. 

To  conclude  this  argument.  Senate  Bill 
2207  does  not  erect  a  fence  or  barrier  in  favor 
Of  Just  a  few  federal  employees.  If  Congress 
In  Its  wisdom  elects  to  cut  DOD  funding, 
those  cuts  will  Impact  Industrially  funded 
and  non-lnduEtrlally  funded  activities  Just 
as  before.  If  RIPs  were  necessary  before,  RIFs 
wlU  be  necessary  after  Senate  BUI  2207  is 
enacted  when  priorities  are  lowered  and  funds 
are  reduced. 

I  will  now  go  on  to  discuss  the  second 
argument. 

This  argument  follows  from  the  first  and 
sUtes  that  Senate  bill  2307  wiU  cause  future 
congresslonally  mandated  celling  cuts  to  In- 
eqtUtably  fall  on  Just  a  few  people,  those 
from  the  non-lndustrlally  funded  activities. 
On  the  surface,  this  is  a  simple  argtunent 
of  basic  arithmetic.  That  is,  if  a  portion  of 
the  personnel  base  is  fenced  off  and  if  Con- 
gress desires  to  achieve  a  certain  level  of 
personnel  cutback,  then  personnel  remaining 
outside  (rf  the  fenced  area  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  cuts.  This  is  a  misconception  which 
leads  the  unwary  Congressional  r^resenta- 
tlve  to  these  two  erroneous  conclusions: 

1.  If  most  of  the  military  installations  in 
my  State  are  non-industrially  funded,  then 
my  voters  will  be  very  adversely  affected. 

2.  Semite  Bill  2207  wUl  bring  about  a  whole- 
sale attempt  on  the  part  of  all  non-lndus- 
trlally funded  personnel  to  press  for  indus- 
trially funded  status. 

This  argument  Inaccurately  assumes  that 
personn^  ceUlngs  are  paramount  in  deter- 
mining personnel  strength  levels.  As  OAO 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  appropriated  dol- 
lars, that  Is,  fiscal  constraints,  are  the  pri- 
mary determinants  of  force  levels.  The  basic 
appropriations  are  segregated  one  tram  the 
other,  for  example,  the  Navy  receives  s^arate 
funding  for  ship  construction,  for  military 
construction,  and  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance. 

Personnel  celling  reductions  almost  invar- 
iably fall  upon  depot  activities  engaged  in 
operations  and  maintenance. 

ThratfOTS,  a  funding  cut  in  operations  and 
maintenance  activities  automatically  re- 
duces the  amount  of  workload.  An  indtis- 
trlaUy  funded  mission  manager,  like  his 
counterpart  in  the  btisiness  community,  is 
Immediately  faced  with  a  rising  rate  of  over- 
head as  his  workload  dollars  diminish.  Prac- 
tically speaUng,  he  must  move  and  move 
quickly  to  trim  his  excess  payrolls  In  order 
to  insure  the  solvency  of  his  capital  struc- 

Th intra  Congressional  cut  in  operations 


and  maintenance  funds  win  bring  about  tbe 
desired  petsonnd  reductions,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  peiaonnd  oeUlng  cuts.  In  MkU- 
tlon  to  the  funding  cuts.  Is  redundant.  Put 
another  way.  as  the  wortJoad  doUan  dry  up. 
personnel  reductions  vlU  occur  In  all  ac- 
tivities, not  Just  the  nan-tndustrially  funded 
activities.  Senate  Bill  S207  simply  onrects  an 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  situation  wherein 
Congress  has  duly  appropriated  funds,  yet 
the  mission  manager  is  oonq>tiIed  by  Law  not 
to  employ  those  funds  in  the  most  eflOcient 
and  effective  way  possiUe. 

The  third  minor  argument  against  Senate 
Bill  2307  can  be  diqjosed  of  qui<^y.  There 
are  wide  differences  amongst  the  three  serv- 
ices in  the  relative  utilization  of  civilian, 
military  and  contractor  personnel  to  accom- 
plish existing  workload.  For  example,  the  Air 
Force  uses  substantially  mwe  military  and 
contractor  support  than  does  the  Navy.  Con- 
cern for  the  integrity  of  their  operating 
policies  has  led  some  Air  Force  leaders  to 
see  in  the  proposed  ceUing  relief  iegtslation 
a  pressure  towards  civlUanizatlon  which  will 
limit  their  options  to  use  military  and  con- 
tractor personnel. 

It  Is  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  lifting  of 
ceiUng  restrictions  will  automatically  result 
in  a  higher  civilian  work  force.  Ko  nriiMn^ 
managerial  proxjgatlve  Is  precluded  or  com- 
promised tn  any  of  the  services  should  ceU- 
ing restrictions  be  aboUshed.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  added  measure  of  flexibility  will  be 
avaUable  to  the  mission  manager  which  will 
aUow  him  to  cope  more  effectively  with  work- 
load peaks  and  vaUeys.  Most  knowledgeable 
managers  who  have  studied  these  issues  hold 
the  position  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
work  accomplished  by  civilians,  by  military, 
and  by  private  contractors  will  remain  es- 
sentlaUy  unchanged  as  a  result  of  this  legU- 
latlon;  however,  the  total  amount  of  work- 
load accomplished  per  dollar  of  appropriated 
funds  utUlzed  will  significantly  rise  due  to 
more  timely  and  effective  application  of  re- 
soiu-ces  available. 

The  only  service  managers  who  win  be 
adversely  affected  are  the  few  weak  <»  lazy 
ones  who  cherish  a  climate  of  non-account- 
ablUty.  These  poor  managers  wiU  be  deprived 
of  one  of  their  crutches,  that  of  being  able 
to  point  to  an  extemaUy  Imposed  reduction 
in  force  or  ceUing  constraint  and  claim  it  to 
be  the  reason  his  performance  is  substandard 
in  accomplishing  his  mission.  That  managw 
WiU  be  forced  to  plan,  like  aU  good  manager^ 
must,  to  acqiUre  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  an  increasing  woiklo«id  as  weU  as  to 
undertake  orderly  retrenchments  when  fund- 
ing constraints  dictate. 

In  summary,  the  argvunents  against  Sen- 
ate Bin  2207  are  nothing  more  than  a  tangled 
web  of  mls-infbrmation.  misconception, 
faulty  assumptions,  and  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. They  make  up  a  real  "shlbal"  meant 
to  mislead  you  and  our  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives. Industrial  funds  bring  the  busi- 
ness concepts  of  accountabiUty  and  control 
into  Government.  Left  unfettered  by  celling 
constraints,  they  will  expand  and  contract 
as  dictated  by  the  fimds  appropriated  by 
Congress  and  administered  by  their  cus- 
tomers. Senate  BlU  2207  is  designed  to  allow 
these  activities  to  function  as  origlnaUy  In- 
tended, and  to  place  responslbUIty  for  per- 
sonnel matters  squarely  on  the  mission  man- 
agers where  It  belongs.  Most  importantly, 
the  Congress  is  freed  from  a  poUtical  mile- 
stone and.  In  the  process,  wUl  enhance  its 
image  whUe  wielding  effective  control  and 
strengthening  its  legislative  power  and  au- 
thority. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 

ExHZsrr  1 

CEIl.INCiS  DN  iNDtTSTaiALLT-FUNnXD  AcTIvrriES 
AKK   COUimXPBODTTCIIVE 

Mr.  FoNo.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bin  designed  to  exclude  civilians 
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ezapVoyad  In  IndvutrtoUy-funded  acUvlUea 
of  tb|P  Depurtment  of  Defeaaa  from  tb«  p«r- 
agpnel  ftMng»  impowd  by  Congresa  on  Uu 
number  of  clvllUns  w(»:Un«  for  the  Def eoM 
Oepartmant. 

An  amtndmfnt  to  Ui«  recently  passed 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act  of 
1976  would  have  aocompUahed  the  same  goal 
aa  my  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  amendment— 
which  waa  sponsored  by  Senators  Hartice. 
Bayh.  BeaU,  Cannon.  Scott.  SchweUier, 
Tower,  Tunney,  and  myself — was  defeated 
by  the  Senate  on  a  roUcall  vote  of  40  to  50. 
Although  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act  of  1976 
was  adopted  by  unanimous  consent  in  the 
Houae  of  Bepreaentatives  when  It  passed  its 
version  of  the  bill,  the  provision  was  ulti- 
mately deleted  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Therefore,  this  biU  li  being  oiTered  with 
the  hope  that  the  merits  of  excluding  in- 
dustrially-funded ciTllian  employees  from 
the  DOO  clriUan  manpower  ceilings  may  bt 
fully  dlacussed,  debated,  and  analyzed  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  and  then 
enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  President,  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing; I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
measure  neither  challenges  the  concept  of 
civilian  manpower  oelllngs  nor  affects  such 
ceUlngs  on  other  defense  activities. 

As  you  are  aware.  In  approving  the  Defense 
Department's  funds  for  the  past  fiscal  year, 
the  Congress  established  a  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  civilians  to  be  employed  by  DOD 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  subeequently  allocated  this  cell- 
ing among  the  various  military  departments. 
In  turn,  the  allocation  of  the  different  de- 
partments was  apportioned  to  the  various 
major  commands  and  installations. 

Because  of  present  manpower  ceUlngs  on 
Industrially  funded  activities,  each  installa- 
tion is  required  to  operate  on  a  fixed  numtier 
of  employees  unrelated  to  the  volume  of  work 
contracted.  In  other  words,  even  though  an 
installation's  workload  could  eiUclently  and 
effectively  utilize  more  employees,  it  Is  un- 
able to  hire  them  on  a  permanent  basis  be- 
cause of  the  fljced  celling.  Consequently,  it 
must  hire  people  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
meet  its  manpower  requirements.  These 
"temporaries"  are  hired  in  place  of  career  em- 
ployees and  dismissed  from  their  jobs  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  meet  the  manpower 
celling  assigned  to  that  particular  installa- 
tion. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  had  to  release  over  1.200  "temporaries" 
before  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  be- 
cause of  the  ceiling.  Such  a  practice  of 
hiring  temi>oraries  to  meet  the  workload 
requirements  of  an  installation  and  then 
firing  them  to  meet  the  personnel  celling  is 
not  only  wasteful  but  creates  umiecessary 
hardships  for  the  employees. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  briefly  to  explain  the  term 
"Industrially  funded  activity." 

The  Defense  Department's  Industrial  funds 
are  in  the  nature  of  revolving  funds.  These 
accounts  were  established  in  order  to  put 
some  of  the  logistical  programs  of  the  mili- 
tary services  on  a  business-like  basU.  The 
majority  of  these  activities  concern  main- 
tenance and  supply — the  workload  of  which 
Is  subject  to  frequent  and  unprogramed 
changes. 

Persons  employed  In  InduBtrially  funded 
activities  do  not  perform  the  normal  auxil- 
iary functions  of  the  Defense  Department, 
such  as  office  work  or  service  activities.  These 
people  are  speclflcally  engaged  in  their  own 
separate  operations  which  are  as  different 
from  one  another  as  one  private  enterprise  Is 
from  Its  competitors.  In  other  words.  Indus- 
trially funded  emptoycea  perform  work 
through  contracts  solicited  not  only  from 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  but  from  private  and  for- 


eign eources  as  well.  Thee*  prograou  accept 
and  XulfiU  oontractc  1b  exaotiy  the  eame  way 
that  any  company  does  buetnees. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  interest  seme  of  my 
colleagues  to  icnow  that  the  industrially 
funded  activities  are  designed  to  be  aeU- 
iuatalning.  They  are  paid  for  coeta  incurred 
from  customer  funds  appropriated  tot  the 
product  or  service  rendered. 

The  costs  of  tlie  operation  are  financed 
from  each  Industrial  fund  activity's  net 
worlOng  capital. 

The  accounting  systems  for  the  indus- 
trially funded  activities  are  similar  to  those 
used  m  private  industry  as  the  basis  for  bill- 
ing customers.  In  other  words,  the  customers 
for  these  mduftrially  funded  activities  place 
their  work  orders  and  establish  proper  com- 
mltment^  and  obligations  against  money  ap- 
propriated to  them.  Then,  as  the  work  is  ac- 
complished and  the  costs  of  Jobs  ascertained, 
the  customers  are  billed  accordingly.  As  the 
bills  ar2  collected,  the  activities  are  reim- 
bursed for  costs  Incurred  and  services  per- 
formed. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency — DSA — is  an 
example  of  an  industrial  fund  activity  that 
provides  products  to  its  customers.  For  ex- 
ample. DSA  goes  into  the  marketplace  and 
buys  and  stocks  thousands  of  commodities 
and  articles  used  by  the  various  military 
services. 

Suppose  the  Army  needed  10,000  pairs  of 
combat  boots.  It  would  order  them  from  the 
DSA  wliich  In  turn  would  charge  the  Army 
for  the  cost  of  the  shoes — plus  overhead 
costs.  The  Army  then  reimburses  the  DSA 
out  of  funds  appropriated  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  naval  shipyards  are  another  example 
of  industrially  funded  activittes.  Currently, 
about  17  percent  of  all  DOD  civilian  person- 
nel work  in  industrially  funded  maintenance 
depots.  There  are  over  100  Installations  in  26 
States  that  fall  into  this  category  and  they 
employ  about  2S3,000  workers. 

Mr.  President.  2  months  ago,  I  liad  the  dis- 
tinct privilege  of  visltaig  the  Pearl  Hartx>r 
Naval  Shipyard — an  industrially  funded  in- 
stallation. While  at  the  shipyard,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  both  military 
and  clTllian  leaders  some  of  their  major  con- 
cerns regarding  the  needs  of  ths  Installation. 
In  the  discussions  I  found  that  both  man- 
agement and  labor  were  unanimous  In  their 
support  of  efforts  to  exclude  the  industrially 
funded  employees  from  the  civilian  man- 
power oelllngs. 

From  the  arguments  I  have  heard  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  the  Senate  floor  and  elsewhere, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  change  Is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  get  the  most  from  our  defense 
dollars.  Everyone  I  talked  to  at  Pearl  Hartxir 
agreed  that  Uncle  Sam  could  get  more  for 
his  money  if  the  civilians  employed  by  in- 
dustrially funded  activities  were  excluded 
from  the  DOD  civilian  manpower  celliiigs. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  busine;>sman,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  some  of  the  basio 
features  of  the  industrial  fund  activities 
whloh  tend  to  encourage  better  management 
and  create  an  environment  similar  to  that  of 
private  industry. 

First,  a  contractual  relationship  ii  created 
between  the  customer  and  the  producer — 
thus  refining  the  tasks  to  be  accompU'ihed 
and  forecasting  the  costs  involved. 

Second,  cost  accounting  employed  by  these 
activities  enables  management  to  identify 
costs  to  a  particular  Job.  This  identiflcatlon 
is  essential  for  establishing  management  con- 
trol of  coiits,  for  developing  standards  for 
pricing,  and  for  providing  a  means  of  pro- 
jecting realistic  budgets  based  on  expected 
future  worltloads. 

Third,  a  revolving  fund  provldus  flexibility 
to  utilize  dollars  as  may  be  opermtlonally 
required.  This  enable*  the  fund  to  be  rela- 
tively free  from  the  congressional  appropria- 
tion cycle  with  ltt4  established  spending  lim- 
itations. 


Mr.  n^sldent,  If  we  a«e  <p  get  tb*  most 
from  our  Industrially  funded  actlTitles — if 
we  aie  to  correct  an  jnefflclent  end  Inequita- 
ble practice  In  the  cia|>loynseat  of  civilians 
st  Federal  faculties  covered  by  industrial 
(i,m(ts — we  must  renaove  these  employeea  from 
the  DOD  civilian  manpower  ceilings. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  consistently  favored  excluding 
these  worlcers  from  the  civilian  ceilings. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  I>sfense  William  K. 
Brehm  stated  the  following  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcoaunii.tee  on  Manpower 
and  Personnel: 

After  long  experience  with  civilian  ceHlngs 
Imposed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  we  concluded  that  civilian  ceilings 
can  lead  to  serious  and  costly  Lnefflcien- 
cies.  ...  I  am  oonSdent  that  existing  Anan- 
clal  controls  within  DOD  and  the  budgetary 
powers  and  oversight  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gress are  adequate  to  insure  that  civilian  em- 
ployment will  remain  within  reasonable 
limits." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Joa^h 
1.  McCullen,  Jr..  testified  before  the  same 
subcommittee  that  he  recognizes  the  high 
costs  for  civilian  manpower  and  the  respon- 
eiblUty  of  the  Navy  to  manage  this  expensive 
resource  efflciently.  However,  he  went  on  to 
say: 

".  .  .  the  inflexible  ceiling  placed  on  our 
civilian  end  strength  has  lessened  our  ability 
to  do  so.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  otu-  industrially  funded  activities,  com- 
posed primarily  of  naval  shipyards,  ale  rework 
facUltlea,  public  work  centers,  and  ordinance 
and  B&D  activities.  They  comprise  about 
165.000,  or  about  54  percent,  of  the  direct- 
hire  civilian  personnel.  These  industrially 
funded  activities  are  subject  to  fluctuating 
workload  requirements.  Fixed  end  strength 
limits  our  flexibility  to  provide  the  manpower 
levels  required." 

Assistant  Secretary  I.TcCul'en  also  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  the  Navy  faced  In 
complying  with  this  mandated  celling  limi- 
tation. He  told  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

"The  system  Is  dynamic  In  terms  of  num- 
bcrs  and  types  of  manpower.  Since  1968  the 
Navy  has  been  in  a  declining  force  and  man- 
power postiu-e.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  the  trend 
Is  reversed.  New  ships  replacing  old  ships 
generate  new  requirements  for  different 
skills. 

"A  private  enterprise  would  have  a  dllH- 
cult  time  surviving  In  such  a  fluid  manpower 
environment  J  with  mandated  celling  Umlta- 
tlons.l" 

Vice  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley.  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel.  In  addition  to  telling  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  of  eimllar  hardships 
with  the  mandated  celling  limitation,  stated 
the  following: 

"It  the  Navy  does  not  have  the  flexibility 
to  change  Naval  Industrial  Fund  manpower 
levels  to  meet  workload  schedule  changes, 
the  work  may  still  be  accompli "hed  by  in- 
creasing temjMjrary  hires  and  releasing  them 
prior  to  June  30,  by  substtuitlally  increasing 
overtime,  or  by  eisslgnlng  work  to  contractor 
effort.  Each  of  these  alterations  Is  poten- 
tially more  costly  than  allowing  for  a  smooth, 
gradual  adjustment  In  the  work  force  by 
eliminating  ceilings.  If  work  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  these  mean",  delays  in  work 
accomplishment  may  prove  costly  and  our 
ability  to  fulfill  commitments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  be  Impaired.  In  addition, 
costly  and  unnecessary  reductlon-ln-force 
may  be  required  at  some  activities  In  order 
to  free  civilian  ceiling  spacer  for  allocation 
to  high  priority  projects  at  other  activities." 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ments of  DOD  officials  regarding  the  Ineffi- 
ciency and  Impact  of  the  personnel  oelllngs, 
the  General  AccotmUng  Offlee  has  conducted 
several  revealing  studies  on  the  problem  of 
civilian  ceilings.  The  conclusions  all  agreed 
with  a  statement  in  the  July  2,  1974,  report 
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entitled  "Implementation  and  Impact  of  Be- 
ducttons  iB  ClvmiB  Braployment,  Fiscal  Tear 
1972." 

"Aeodcreted  actions  to  reanee  tbe  tMarel 
clvllan  waft  force  priiataiUsr  to  zneet  pmamn' 
:iel  ceilings  estebUdMd  tor  one  pwtleuler  day 
t?iid  to  disrupt  effective  management  of 
iiianpower  resources." 

As  an  alternative  to  personnel  ceilings, 
the  OAO  has  consistently  proposed  the  xise 
of  financial  controls  aa  »  more  effective  way 
or  dealing  with  the  problem. 

A  1967  study  showed  that  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  VandMiberg  Air  Force  Base,  and 
Tlnlur  Air  Force  Base  were  contractiog  for 
technical  services  at  bigiher  costs  than  would 
have  been  Incurred  bad  tbe  seivlcee  been 
performed  In-boose  by  Federal  jempteyets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  OAO  condoded  tket  per- 
sonnel calHngs  bad  oontrlbuted  to  Vba  use 
of  mostly  costly  contract  services  and  pro- 
posed that  the  Air  Force  nmwdder  coaTcrsion 
to  operation  by  Qovemment  pecsonnd. 

A  1969  OAO  report  on  "management  of 
civilian  personnel  ceilings  and  lecmtttng," 
showed  that  tbe  tnflexlbUlty  of  the  system 
for  managing  civilian  pereonnel  ceUing^^ 
together  with  recmltlns  tnoblems — bad  re- 
sulted in  postposement  of  work  and  in  un- 
desirable oontracUqg  tat  personal  awrioes. 
The  report  also  found  that  efforts  of  Installa- 
tion officials  to  obtain  antboilzatlon  tat  ad- 
ditional positions  often  bad  been  lengthy, 
cumbersome,  and  usnally  onprodaetlve. 

In  an  KprO.  1971  repotX  entitled  "Xxamlna- 
tion  of  tb*  Impact  ot  Ctvlllaii  Penonnel 
Ceilings  on  Management  of  GivUlaB  Fenon- 
nel  Resources,  Department  of  I.>efense."  OAO 
suggested  that  personnel  celUngs  or  hiring 
limitations — whether  Imposed  by  statute  or 
by  the  executive  branch — do  not  provide  the 
most  effective  ■aanagemNit  controls  over 
civilian  personnel  resources.  The  report  went 
on  to  say  that  personnel  celltngs  tend  to 
be: 

"Applied  in  establishing  program  priorities 
to  do  as  much  work  as  can  be  accomplished 
vrlth  the  resources  available; 

"Arbitrarily  applied  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  tategratlng  ffaem  with  program  re- 
quirements; 

"Inflertble  because  they  are  not  reqtonsive 
to  chanya  In  vork-foroe  skills  needed  to  ac- 
compUsh  obanged  programs; 

"Uneoonomlcal  when  they  permit  use  of 
overtime  labrar  at  premiiun  pay  to  accomplish 
authorized  programs;  and 

"Ineffective  In  eontrblllng  expenditto^s 
since,  as  an  alternative,  contracting  with 
firms  or  instltatlons  tbat  fnmiali  personal 
services  to  the  Oovemment  may  be  used." 

Mr.  Frseldent.  the  shortoomtngs  of  the 
personnel  ceilings  were  further  documented 
by  the  OAO  when  it  listed  some  of  the  bene- 
fits that  could  be  realized  throogh  man- 
aging by  the  use  of  fiscal  controls  without 
personnel  ceilings.  In  an  August  1978  report 
entitled  "Project  BEEliSX— -Besource  Flexi- 
bility— A  Demonstration  Project  on  Becon- 
cUiatlon  of  Workload,  Funds  and  Man- 
power," the  GAO  Indicated  that  removal  of 
the  personnel  ceilings  would: 

"Improve  planning  by  matching  fimds, 
workload  and  manpower; 

"Encourage  delegation  of  responslbOlty 
and  authority  to  lower  levels  of  manage- 
ment; 

"Provide  management  more  options  for 
determining  the  sources  of  manpower  to  be 
used,  that  is.  direct-hire  employees  or  con- 
tr.'ictlng; 

"Improve  management  capability  for  ad- 
vancing new  technology  in-house  and  pro- 
viding more  effective  technical  direction  to 
contractors: 

"Relieve  high-level  management  of  costly 
Hud  time-consuming  administration  of  arbi- 
trarily-imposed numerical  ceilings:  and 

"Allow  management  the  flesibuity  oi  ac- 
quiring, when  needed,  employees  with  tlie 
approprlalje  skills  and  levels  of  experience. 


and  organizing  them  In  balanced  working 
groups  to  increase  efficiency  and  productiv- 
ity." 

Mr.  President,  the  above  is  tbe  findings 
aad  coadoetaBS  of  tbe  Oeneral  Accoontlng 
OOce — not  tbe  Department  of  Defease  or 
tbe  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees. 

The  OAO — ^the  fiscal  and  accounting 
vnttchdog  for  Congress — is  the  one  that  is 
trying  to  t^I  us  eometbing  about  the  ^ort- 
oomings  aiul  pttfalls  of  not  excluding  tbe 
civilians  who  work  on  industrially  funded 
activities  from  the  civilian  manpower  ceil- 
ings for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  Itecause  I  have  received  some 
firsthand  information  and  personal  briefings 
on  the  Impact  of  the  civilian  personnel  ceil- 
ings on  our  country's  shipyards,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  share  some  of  tbe  knowledge  I  ac- 
quired on  tUs  subject  during  my  reomt  tour 
of  tbe  Bean  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  In  Hawaii. 

First.  Tbe  estabUahment  of  a  civilian  man- 
powa  celling  by  law  is  a  very  unproductive 
constralzU  on  the  flexibility  of  naval  shipyard 
management. 

Second.  The  shipyard  managers  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  use  civil  service  man- 
peerer  or  contract  for  work — depending  on 
whicb  is  most  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  tbe  apedfle  time. 

Itilrd.  FlexlbUity  U  especially  needed  in 
tb*  Navy's  industrial  activities — ^where  em- 
ployment is  a  direct  f miction  of  workload. 
If  a  «»n»ng  Is  imposed  by  law,  this  desired 
flexiblllty  disappears. 

Fourth.  The  Navy's  industrial -fund  type 
of  operation  was  developed  in  reoognition 
of  tbe  basle  basiness  pclnclplB  tbat  the 
amount  of  lands  inipT'q^**rt  by  tbe  enetMaers 
Bboold  govern  the  eoployment  level  at  its 
shipyards.  I  was  informed  tliat  the  wcx-ldoad 
in  naval  shipyards  Is  not  always  fully  re- 
flected in  the  budget  due  to  the  long  leadtlme 
required  In  budget  fOTrntdatlon  .and  to  the 
Tact  tbat  vrork  may  be  funded  not  only  by 
cnrrent  appropriattons.  bnt  also  by  prior- 
year  approprlatKHis,  by  approi»lations  of 
other  Goremment  agencies,  and  even  by 
foreign  countries. 

Fifth.  Tbe  civilian  ceilings  imposed  on 
naval  shipyards  are  actually  double  controls 
and  seldom  correspond  to  the  funded  work- 
load requirements.  I  was  told  that  at  the 
time  of  budget  submission,  the  employment 
requirements  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
available  workload  data.  However,  because 
of  the  varied  sources  of  the  workload  in  naval 
shipyards,  significant  changes  in  the  work- 
load can  and  do  take  place  in  the  6  months 
from  budget  estimate  to  beglnnlng-of-year 
execution.  Furthermore,  significantly  greater 
changes  occur  in  the  18  months  from  the 
original  estimate  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Therefore,  fixed  en^loyment  ceilings 
are  not  and  cannot  be  compatible  with  bal- 
ancing changing  Ship  worldoad — which 
comes  in  various  »oik  packages— with  avail- 
able workforce. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  discussions  with 
Capt.  Henry  A.  Hoffmann,  Pearl  Harbor  Ship- 
yard Commander,  and  other  leaders  of  that 
fine  naval  installation,  I  was  informed  that 
witen  cseilings  are  placed  on  naval  shipyards 
tbat  are  below  the  actual  funded  workload, 
the  sblpyards  have  only  two  alternatives: 
increase  overtime — but  on  the  long  ptUl, 
this  is  costly  and  not  good;  and  contract 
work  out  to  the  private  sector. 

Captain  Hermann  went  on  to  further  in- 
form me  of  a  unique  and  unfortunate  situ- 
ation that  sinrounds  his  shipyard,  namely, 
that  at  Pearl  Harbor  "there  are  inadequate 
commercial  resources  to  accomplish  the  work 
the  fleet  needs  and  can  fund." 

I  was  also  told  tliat  the  current  per.soiutel 
ceiling  at  Pearl  Harbor  has  caused  a  loss  of 
flexlbfllty  In  the  shipyard.  Needless  to  say, 
flexibility  is  essential  if  the  shipyards  are  to 
accommodate  unplanned   or  emergency  re- 


quirements such  as  activations  or  damage 
repair  woek  wltbout  dtsrcytlng  acbednlee  or 
increasing  tbe  cost  of  otbcr  wotk — on- 
Idaaned  or  emergency  rcqnlzements  have 
blBtocloally  amounted  to  about  5  percent  oi 
the  total  shipyard  woflcload. 

I  can  foresee,  on  the  other  hand  if  £l.e 
workload  is  below  capacity,  this  situation 
may  tempt  the  retention  of  employees  for 
fear  that  future  personnel  ceUlngs  will  he 
reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  became  personally  inter- 
ested in  and  concerned  about  tbe  problem 
of  Indnstrially-funded  activities  because  of 
what  I  bad  learned  at  Pearl  Harbor  regarding 
the  devastating  impact  it  was  having  on  the 
shipyard's  eJBdency,  productlvl^,  and  ability 
to  carry  on  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Instal- 
lations of  Its  kind  in  the  caaaXty. 

I  came  to  realiae  tbat  dedicated  and  ex- 
perienced men  cannot  do  Vb»  Job  akto*.  Tbey 
need  not  only  tbe  best  farllttlwi  woA  sspdp- 
ment  to  help  Vban.  cany  o«t  tbstr  vital  mis- 
sion,  but  also  tbe  proper  menae*rlnl  tools  to 
run  tbe  shipyard.  Tbe  carrant  pzactice  of 
indoding  the  civilians  working  on  Indus- 
trially-funded activities  in  tbe  DOD  civQian 
manpower  ceilings  tends,  in  tbe  words  of 
the  OAO,  "to  disrupt  effective  management 
of  manpower  resourees." 

According  to  Clyde  M.  Webber,  national 
president,  Aanertran  Federatton  of  Ooveru- 
ment  Emplojean.  tbls  ptaetloe  is  "an  irra- 
tional and  Inaqoitable  peraonziel  intern.  Im- 
posing instability  on  aoaiutgement  and  hard- 
ship on  emidcqrecs  who  are  periodically  dis- 
missed from  tlwlr  Jobs  at  the  close  of  one 
fiscal  year  to  be  reemployed,  in  tbe  same  or 
a  slmflar  position,  during  tbe  oouree  of  the 
ziext  fiscal  year,  nte  existence  of  oelllngs  ac- 
oounts  for  the  qaestiaDable  prrsonnel  policy 
of  employing  large  naeabers  at  teasporary 
and  term  employeee  in  place  of  career  em- 
ployees, involving  exoibitaut  costs  of  train- 
ing a  constant  flux  of  Impermanent  person- 
nel who  are  lilred  and  terminated  annually." 

Mr.  Webber  went  on  to  state  his  belief 
that  this  practice  "is  the  main  cause  of  such 
iuelBciency  in  Federal  agencies  about  which 
citizens   rightfully   complain   to   Congress." 

Mr.  President,  because  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  that  each  tax  dollar  must  be 
stretched  to  the  farthest  extent  possible  and 
because  everyone  believes  that  etficlent  man- 
agement techniques  and  procedures  must  be 
encouraged,  I  hope  my  bill  win  gain  the  sap- 
port  of  the  Congress  and  be  enacted  into  law 
in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl>at  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  »-a.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

'S.  2207 

"Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  arid  House  r,f 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stutes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
'H'lthstauding  any  other  provision  of  law.  in 
computing  the  total  number  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel authorized  in  any  fiscal  year  for  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  nollitary 
department  thereof,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  such  confutation  civilian  personiiel 
engaged  in  indtistria!l>  funded  activities." 


CONSL^MER  POOD  ACT  OF  1976-  S.  641 

-MiIENDMENT  JfO.   1470 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Mr.  HATH  WAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DuBKiif)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  641)  to  regulate  commerce  and 
protect  consumers  from  adulterated  food 
by  requiring  the  establishment  of  surveil- 
lance i-egulations  for  the  detection  and 
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prevention  of  adulterated  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
DuRKiN  >  and  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  stiilce  section  113  from  S.  641 
when  it  is  considered  by  the  Senate.  This 
section  would  eliminate  the  strict  crim- 
inal liability  standard  from  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  would 
substitute  instead  a  requirement  that 
criminal  penalties  be  imposed  only  when 
the  individual  charged  acted  "knowingly, 
willfully,  or  negligently"  with  respect  to 
the  violation.  This  modification  would 
greatly  increase  the  burden  of  proof 
placed  upon  the  government  in  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  act  and  would 
preclude  convictions  in  all  but  the  most 
outrageous  factual  situations. 

Our  amendment  would  presex-ve  exist- 
ing law  and  its  strict  liability  standard, 
which  has  been  the  law  since  1906.  For 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  our  posi- 
tion, we  would  urge  you  to  review  our 
Supplemental  Views  in  the  committee 
report  on  S.  641  and  also  the  HEW 
Agency  Comments  on  pages  78-89  which 
support  our  Interpretation. 

We  would  like  to  make  an  additional 
point.  The  committees  imply  that  the 
word  "negligently"  ought  to  serve  to 
meet  our  concerns,  and  that  this  would 
create  liability  for  officials  who  failed  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  avoid  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act.  We  respectfully  disagree. 

The  Model  Penal  Code  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  American  Law  Insti- 
tute defines  "negligently"  as  follows: 

A  person  acts  negligently  with  respect  to 
a  material  element  of  an  offense  when  he 
Should  be  aware  of  a  substantial  and  unjus- 
tifiable risk  that  the  material  element  exists 
or  will  result  from  his  conduct.  The  risk  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that  the  ac- 
tor's failure  to  perceive  it.  considering  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  his  conduct  and  the 
circumstances  known  to  him,  involves  a  gross 
deviation  from  the  standard  of  care  that  a 
reasonable  person  would  observe  in  the  ac- 
tor's situation. 

Piu'ther,  section  302  of  S.  1  as  intro- 
duced adapts  the  ALI  .standard  as  fol- 
lows: 

5  302.  'Intentional",  "Knowing",     Reckless', 
and  "Negligent"  States  of  Mind 
The   following   definitions  apply  with   re- 
spect to  an  oiTense  set  forih  m  any  federal 
statute: 

•  «  «  •  « 

(d)  "Negligent". — A  person's  state  of  mind 
Is  negligent  with  respect  to: 

(1)  an  existing  circumstance  If  he  ought 
to  be  aware  of  a  risk  that  the  circumstance 
exists: 

(2)  a  result  of  his  conduct  if  he  ou«;ht  to 
be  aware  of  a  risk  that  the  result  will  occur. 
The  risk  must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  de- 
gree that  the  failure  to  perceive  it  consti- 
tutes a  gross  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
care  that  a  reasonable  person  would  exerci.se 
Jn  such  a  sit-iiatlon. 

Thu.s  it  is  clear  that  the  word  "negli- 
gently" when  used  in  the  context  ci  a 
statute  defining  criminal  penalties  re- 
quires that  the  government  prove  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  individual 
charged  deviated  gro.s.sly  from  what  a 
reasonable  person  would  have  done.  This 
turns  the  strict  liability  standard  of  ex- 
isting law  on  its  head.  That  standard  has 
served  well  to  impose  a  positive  duty 


upon  responsible  ofiBclals  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  insure  that  violations  will 
not  occur. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Hathaway,  I  am  Introducing 
an  amendment  to  S.  641,  the  food  sur- 
veillance bill. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  adulterated  food  and  was 
worked  out  jointly  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

We  support  the  principal  of  this  bill. 
However,  one  section  of  the  bill,  section 
113,  represents  a  radical  departure  from 
the  strict  criminal  liability  standard  im- 
posed by  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  since  1906.  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 303' a »  of  the  act  by  substituting  a 
requirement  that  the  Government  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  in- 
dividual charged  acted  "knowingly,  will- 
fully, or  n:?gligently." 

Mr.  Hathaway  and  I  offered  supple- 
mental views  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  committees'  report 
on  S.  641.  Our  amendment  would  strike 
this  section  of  the  bill,  leaving  the  exist- 
ing law  in  its  present  form.  The  existing 
law  and  the  Constitution  guarantee  that 
an  individual  will  be  subjected  to  crim- 
inal penalties  only  if  found  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  by  a  unanimous  jury 
verdict  to  be  responsible  for  a  violation 
of  the  act.  Our  views  are  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  W. If  are,  whose  analysis  appears  on 
pages  78  through  80  of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.   1470 

On  page  49,  strike  out  lines  13  through  23. 

On  page  49.  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  114  ", 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  113.". 


OMNIBUS  DISTRICT  JUDGESHIP 
BILL— S.  287 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1471 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  <S.  287)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  court  judges, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  .scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  24,  1976,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  Dirkiien  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nominations: 

Garai-d  L.  Goettel.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  vice  Arnold  Bauman, 
resigned. 

Charles  S.  Haight,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  US.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  vice  Murray  I.  Gur- 
fein,  elevated. 

An  J  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 


in  regard  to  these  nominations,  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hearing, 
file  In  writing  with  the  committee  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  tlic 
Senator  from  Aikansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  ;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hruska  1  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24  and  25  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  will 
continue  hearings  on  S.  3074,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2228 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OflBce  Building, 
beginning  at  10:30  a.m. 


LONG-TERM-CARE  HEARING 
SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Long-Terra  Care,  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  to  look  into  possible  abuse  in 
New  York  adult  care  homes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Filday, 
March  19,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association,  14  'Vesey  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission, Task  Force  No.  10  of  Terminated 
and  non-Federally  Recognized  Indians, 
announces  an  informal  hearing  to  cover 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas. 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  on 
March  27,  1976;  9  a.m.  imtil  5  p.m. 

Please  note  that  the  location  has  been 
changed  from  the  Louisiana  State  Re- 
sources Building  as  previously  reported, 
to  the  State  Capitol,  Committee  room 
No.  1,  Riverside  Mall,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Persons  interested  in  submitting  testi- 
mony should  call  Ms.  Jo  Jo  Hunt  or 
George  Tomer  at  202-225-1284,  3446  or 
3526  or  write  to  them  at  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission.  HOB 
Annex  No.  2,  Second  and  D  Streets  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


NOTICE   OP   COMMITTEE   MEETING 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission,  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Commission,  will  hold  a  sem- 
inar for  Congressional  Aides  on  Task 
Force  No.  11,  which  is  investigating  In- 
dian alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  at  10 
a.m.,  on  Friday,  March  19th,  in  room 
B-308,  Raj'burn  House  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   1976  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
WEEK 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  stern  govern- 
mental and  public  action  to  preserve  the 
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Nation's  dvrtndllng  wetlands.  To  many 
of  the  mlUidns  of  peoide  Acrdos  America 
who  love  wildlife  and  to  vUdUXe  man- 
agement professionals,  it  is  no  secret 
that  ducks  and  manjr  other  forms  of 
wildlife  must  have  wetlands  to  survive. 
These  lands — ponds,  mardies,  swamps, 
streams,  lakes,  bogs,  praWe  pothrtes. 
river  deltas,  estuarlne  areas — are  "vital 
in  the  life  cycle  of  wHdUf e.  Man  depends, 
spiritually  and  economically,  on  healthy 
populations  of  such  animals. 

Wetlands,  unfortmiately,  are  shrink- 
ing. They  are  often  and  mistakraily 
deemed  to  be  of  greater  value  when 
drained  or  filled  to  becmne  cropland, 
highways,  development  fdtes,  and  the 
like.  America  has  millions  fewer  acres  of 
wetlands  today  than  at  the  turn  of  the 
century-  lUls  forriiodinc  trend  has  been 
noted  and  decried  by  conservationists  in 
and  out  of  Government.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  the  National  Wildlife  Ped- 
eratlon.  the  Nationis  biggest  ctmsenra- 
tlou  education  organization,  has  selected 
the  period  March  14-20,  1976,  as  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Wedc  and  given  to  it  the 
theme.  "Save  Our  Wetlands."  I  j<dn 
them  in  urging  imlted  p<n>ular  support 
for  all  governmental  and  private  efforts 
in  behalf  of  wetland  preservatkm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  that  describes  wetlands 
and  their  value  in  nature's  wildlife  eco- 
system be  printed  in  the  Rbcosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

WCTXAKOS   Ain>   "WUDLIFE 

WetUnds  «*  low  places  covered  by  shallow 
water,  sometimes  only  iutermiUe&tly. 

■Mf^,iiri»m.  ue  wetlands.  Their  waters  are  six 
Incites  to  several  leet  deep.  Oiasses,  rseds. 
oattaiU,  and  other  vegetation  grow  there. 
Marches  dot  the  upper  north  central  states, 
Florida,  and  the  Atlantic  and  OuU  coastlines. 

Fralrl*  potholes,  manhlike  in  appearance, 
are  found  mostly  In  the  Pat-otaB  and  idinne- 
sota.  Thej  are  famous  as  waterfowl  breed- 
ins  areas.  With  the  other  marsheB.  they  total 
at  least  10.169.000  acres,  probably  much 
more  (based  on  a  federal  survey  published  in 
1»S6). 

Where  marshes  grow  grasses,  swamps  con- 
tain trees  or  shrubs,  in  water  that  may  be  a 
foot  deep.  The  Great  Lakes  states,  Florida  and 
other  southeast  states,  and  Louisiana  are 
where  swamps  abound.  Total  acreage: 
20,622,000.  according  to  the  same  surv^. 

An  estuary  is  where  a  river  meets  the  sea. 
Estuaries  teem  with  waterfowl  food,  and 
nourish  shellfish  and  other  fish.  There  are 
4,000,000  to  5,000.000  acres  of  estuaries. 

Stream  bottoms  which  flood  in  the  late 
fall,  vrlnter,  or  spring  account  for  another 
18,000,000  acres  or  more,  mainly  In  the 
south.  They  are  a  major  wintering  area  for 
ducks. 

There  are  other  wetlands,  such  as  bogs, 
vet  meadows,  sounds,  bays,  and  one  type 
often  artifically  created:  farm  ponds.  Cir- 
cular 30  of  the  U.S.  Interior  Department's 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  classiaes  wetlands 
into  20  Idnds  and  describes  them. 

WHAT   GOOD  Aa£    WXTLANSSf 

Wetland.s,  as  nesting  or  wintering  sites 
for  waterfowl,  are  as  important  to  them  as 
your  home  Is  to  you. 

Wetlands  supply  breeding  and  refuge 
areas,  and  food,  tor  mora  Uam  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  commercially  valiubla  flah  and 
sheimsh,  and  for  much  of  the  sport  fisheries 
and  wildllfei 


^nUiout  wetlands,  cash  cropa  eaxih  as 
mlnnowi  (flsIilBgMlt) .  manh  hjiy.  wttd  rloe. 
MvAMilflB.  ctmnibflRlee,  and  peat  moas  would 
hare  lUMvliero  to  grow. 

Wetlands  cSieek  land  erosion  and  promote 
ground  water  storage. 

Wetlands  mean  food,  water,  or  cover  for 
many  populations  of  at  least  60  species  of 
game  or  fur  animals:  beaver,  bobcat,  fox, 
mlhk,  mnskrat,  nutria,  opaesum.  otter,  rac- 
coon, sknnfe,  weasel,  antelope,  blac^  bear, 
black-tailed  deer,  elk,  moose,  mule  deer, 
whlte-taUed  deer,  grouse,  Hnngarlan  par- 
tridge, mourning  dove,  pheasant,  Bobwblte 
and  other  quail,  rabbit,  snowshoe  hare,  snipe, 
squirrels,  wild  turkey,  and  woodcock  are 
some  of  them. 

Wetlands  are  recreation  areas  for  sports- 
men, photographers,  birdwatchers,  tourlst.s. 

THX  FKOBLXV  WTTH  WETLAKDS 

The  problem  with  wetlands  Is  that  the 
ground  they  cover  is  also  valuable  for  other 
purposes.  When  drained  or  filled,  wetlands 
can  grow  food  or  furnish  sites  for  homes, 
resort  colonies,  airports,  highways.  Some- 
times they  have  been  dried  up  to  control 
floods,  or  mosquitoes.  Pollution  from  oil 
spills  reaches  into  wetlands  and  contami- 
nates tham.         , 

Historically,  Americans  looked  on  wetlands 
as  wastelands,  and  ooiUdn't  wait  to  reclaim 
tham  tost  "worthwhile"  use.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  there  were  an  estimated 
127,000,000  acres  of  wetlands  in  the  U.S.  By 
1963.  only  82,000/>00  acres  remained. 

TO  THX    aESCTTE 

As  conservationists  and  others  began  to 
realize  what  was  going  on,  wetlands  protec- 
tion programs  w<elled  up.  Federal,  state,  and 
private  projecta  have  managed  to  slow  the 
pace  of  wetlands  loss — projects  such  as  pur- 
chase of  wetlands  so  tbat  they  can  be  de- 
moted to  the  uses  which  nature  Intended, 
programs  to  IraiHt>ve  management  of  wet 
lands  and  rally  public  support  tat  wetlands 
preaervatlon. 

Kaamples: 

The  federal  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
<"duck  stamp"),  required  since  1934  of  all 
waterfowl  hunters  16  or  <dder,  has  raised 
more  than  aiOO.OOO/XXI,  with  which  almost 
3.000.000  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat — ^mostly 
wetlands — ^have  been  bought. 

Federal,  state,  and  private  programs  man- 
age nearly  23,000,000  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat. 

The  VS.  Army  C<»-ps  of  Kngineers,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  legal  action  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional WUdlUe  Federation,  agreed  in  1976  to 
wield  the  fuU  authority  of  Section  404  of  the 
1973  Fedwal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  to  regulate  dredge  and  fill  op- 
erations affecting  aU  waters,  navigable  or  not. 
Its  regulations  require  it  to  consider  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  economic  concerns 
In  ruling  on  applications  for  peimlts  to 
dredge  or  fill. 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department's  Soil 
Conservation  Service  announced  In  1976  that 
It  would  not  provide  techulcal  and  financial 
assistance  for  draining  or  otherwise  altering 
18  of  the  20  different  types  of  wetlands  for 
other  uses. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  largest 
VS.  conservation  education  organization, 
helped  focus  public  attention  on  wetlands 
values  when  It  built  Its  National  Wildlife 
Week  around  the  "Save  Our  Wetlands"  theme 
both  In  1976  and  1955. 

Coastal  states  are  preparing  plans,  using 
grants  under  the  Federal  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972,  to  control  shoreland  de- 
velc^ment.  If  California's  plan  proves  typi- 
cal, coastal  wetlands  have  a  powerful  new 
ally. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  Nation  this  week,  public 
attention  will  be  focused  on  efforts  to 


save  our  valuable  wetlands.  I  bdieve 
these  pursuits  are  wurthwMle  for  the 
proteetioQ  ul  our  wilAife  and  the  ec- 
hancemwit  of  »  iiDiiritfiin&  balanced 
eoosystam  tiiat  is  untrammi^ed  by  man. 
I  offer  my  hazdy  support  for  these  ^- 
forts.  and  hc^ie  that  the  many  efforts 
to  preserve  our  Nation's  wetlands  ivove 
suocessfuL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1976 
National  Wildlife  Wedc  proclamati<m  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoan. 

There  being  no  ohjecti<m.  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  toOawi'. 

Thk  1976  NATKMtax.  WiLvun  "Wssx. 

FaoCLSKATIMT 

Whereas,  In  this  Moentennlal  year  we 
should  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  provide  a 
place  on  the  American  scene  for  ottr  great 
wildlife  resoturces;  and 

Whereas,  the  ponds,  marshes,  swamps, 
streams,  lakes,  bogs,  prairie  potholes,  river 
deltas,  and  estuarlne  areas — ^In  a  word  the 
wetlands  of  our  nation — are  the  key  to  the 
survival  of  so  much  of  our  wlldllte;  and 

Whereaa,  man  is  critically  dependent,  both 
spiritually  and  economically,  on  the  wildlife 
of  otu-  wetland  areas;  and 

Whereas,  wetlands  are  an  cverHshrlnklng 
resource  because  they  are  often  thenght  to 
be  of  greater  value  when  drained  or  filled  to 
become  cn^land.  highways,  derelopraent 
sites,  and  Vtue  like;  and 

Whereas,  we  tend  to  ovwrlook  a  human 
need  of  another  sort — ^the  need  to  have 
healthy  wildlife  populations;  and 

Whereas,  without  our  determined  inter- 
vention, wetlands  win  continue  to  become 
dry  lands,  to  the  detriment  of  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  creatures;  and 

Whereas,  the  period  March  14-20,  1978,  has 
been  designated  as  a  special  time  for  expres- 
sion of  concern  for  wetland  habitat,  now, 
therefore, 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACCESS  TO  SEN- 
SITIVE GOVERNMENT  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presidait,  on 
March  11,  and  12,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  congressional  access  to,  and 
control  and  release  of  sensitive  Govern- 
ment information,  llie  inquiry  was 
prompted  by  concern  over  the  executive 
branch's  renewed  and  intensified  chal- 
lenge to  control  tlie  flow  of  Government 
information.  Executive  refusals  to  pub- 
lish information  of  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people  have  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  Invocations  of  executive 
privilege  and  national  security  have 
become  tools  to  keep  both  the  Congress 
and  the  people  in  the  dark,  while 
permitting  the  executive  branch  un- 
paralleled freedom  to  act  without  con- 
stitutional checks. 

Excessive  secrecy  works  ominous  ef- 
fects on  our  representative  system  of 
government.  It  not  only  impedes  the 
public's  right  to  be  informed  of  and 
debate  crucial  issues  affecting  our 
Nation,  but  also  imdermines  Congress 
ability  to  legislate  and  oversee  executive 
action.  Thus,  secrecy  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

The  evils  of  executive  branch  secrecy 
were  eloquently  enumerated  by  Mr.  Carl 
Marcy,  former  chief  cotmsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlor-s. 
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and  Dr.  Marcus  Raskin,  codirector  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  during  the 
hearings.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  both  of  these  gentlemen  and  I 
would  like  to  share  their  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Carl  Marct  Before  the  Sub- 
committee  ON   Separation   of  Powers   of 

THE  Senate  Committek  on  the  Judiciaet. 

Mb.  Aboitbezk,  Chairman,  March  11,  1976 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  to  the  subject  of 
Congressional  access  to,  and  control  and  re- 
lease of,  sensitive  government  InfcH-matlon. 
My  qualifications  consist  of  eight  years  ex- 
perience In  the  Department  of  State  and  23 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

When  I  first  came  to  work  for  the  Senate 
In  1950  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  an 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  required  before  I 
could  collect  any  salary. 

A  similar,  if  not  identical,  oath  had  been 
required  In  the  Department  of  State  before 
entering  on  duties  there. 

I  refer  to  this  now  because  in  discussing 
congressional  access  to.  and  release  of,  sen- 
sitive information,  I  do  so  in  the  belief  that 
members,  and  employees,  of  Congress  are  Just 
as  trustworthy  and  loyal,  as  are  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Executive  Department-s. 
Furthermore,  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws. 

I  have  the  impression  from  reading  the 
press  in  recent  weelcs,  however,  that  sensi- 
tive Information  given  to  the  Congress  al- 
ways leaks;  that  sensitive  information  In 
possession  of  the  Executive  Branch  is  always 
safe  and  protected. 

This  I  maintain  Is  not  so. 

The  ratio  of  leakers  to  secie! -keepers  in 
the  Legislative  branch  of  government  is 
about  the  same  as  the  ratio  In  the  Executive 
Branch. 

The  Impression  that  the  Congress  is  an 
open  spigot  serves  the  desires  of  many  Ex- 
ecutive officials.  Unfortunately  a  good  many 
members  of  Congres-s  promote  the  myth. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  Is  as- 
sumed Congress  leaks  and  the  Executive  Is 
a  tight  drum.  For  example,  written  "leaks  " 
in  the  Executive  Branch  are  called  "declassi- 
fications". When  a  low  level  official  who  has 
stamped  'Secret"  on  a  paper,  decides  to  leak 
It  he  can  by  relatively  simple  means,  de- 
classify it. 

Oral  "leaks'  In  t!ie  Depan  meiit  of  State 
and  called  "backgrounde's,  '  or.  if  an  E.Ke:ii- 
tive  official  really  wants  to  get  the  informa- 
tion out.  a  "backgrounder'  may  become  a 
"deep  backgrounder.'"  And  for  the  really  im- 
portant leak,  a  high  level  officer  may  phone 
or  meet  with  a  rru>ted  correspondent  or 
columnist. 

In  short,  the  word  "lea'c'"- meaning  the 
release  of  sensitive  government  informa- 
tion—has a  special  meaning  when  applied  to 
Congress.  It  means  that  someone  has  said 
or  written  something  which  the  Executive 
Branch  doesn  t  like  having  made  public  It 
may  or  may  no'.,  have  any.ning  iq  do  \^iLh 
national  security. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  ^o:ne  d;ff.cu;:v 
in  recalling  congressional  leaks  of  informa- 
tion Mihlch  could  fairly  be  branded  a.s  cl.m:- 
agtng  to  the  national  seruritv 

Philip  Agee,  a  former  emplovee  of  the  CIA 
spilled  the  beans  on  the  n.Hnies  of  Cl.A 
Agency  chiefs  abroad. 

Daniel  Ellsberg.  a  former  enip!o>ee  of  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Rand  Corporation  was  re- 
sptousible  for  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  in  fac".  he  had  tr:ed  for  so.iie  months 


without  success,  to  get  sever*!  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  m*ke  the  Fmpers  public. 

It  WM  the  White  House  which  inkugurated 
telephone  taps  and  personal  surTeUlaaoe  to 
try  to  find  leakers  In  the  National  Security 
Council. 

I  make  these  points  not  to  exacerbate  con- 
flict between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
but  to  note  that  there  are  enough  charges 
and  counter-charges  to  go  around.  If  we 
continue  to  debate  who  leaks  moet,  we  may 
overlook  the  more  important  question — The 
question  of  what,  if  any.  Information  should 
be  kept  from  the  people  by  a  representative 
Oovernment. 

On  the  question  of  congressional  access  to 
"sensitive  government  information",  (a 
phrase  which  I  will  abbreviate  by  calling  the 
information  "secrets"),  there  are,  I  believe, 
very  few  secrets  which  should  remain  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Executive.  There 
are  very  many  "secrets"  which  have  been 
kept  which,  in  time,  we  wished  had  been 
made  public. 

I  suppose  most  members  of  Congress  have 
been  told  by  an  Executive  official  at  one 
time  or  another:  "If  you  knew  what  I  know, 
you  would  agree  with  me;  but  I  can't  tell  you 
what  I  know  because  it  is  secret."  The  other 
side  of  this  coin  is  the  Member  of  Congress 
who  may  respond  by  saying:  "Don't  tell  me 
your  secret  because  I  may  have  guessed  it 
already.  If  you  tell  me  your  secret  and  swear 
me  to  secrecy,  then  I  can't  speak  publicly  on 
what  I  may  already  have  guessed!" 

I  have  no  solution  for  this  dilemma  ex- 
cept to  note  it  could  not  occur  if  our  so- 
ciety had  not  become  so  prone  to  secrets 
already. 

Some  years  ago  I  recall  an  official  of  the 
State  Department  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  Department  had  In- 
formation to  support  Its  request  for  funds, 
but  couldn't  tell  the  Committee  what  the  m- 
formatlon  was.  The  response  was  that  If  the 
Committee  couldn't  get  the  Information  It 
needed  from  the  State  Department,  then  it 
was  essential  that  the  Committee  begin  to 
create  its  own  counterpart  to  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  suggestion  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  have  its  own  foreign  serv- 
ices was  threat  enough  and  the  information 
was  supplied  which  theretofore  was  so  secret 
tiie  Committee  couldn't  be  told. 

My  point  is  that  unless  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  isn't  reasonably  forthcoming  in 
making  information  which  It  collects  avail- 
able to  the  Congress,  the  Congreiss  will  surely 
develop  its  own  means  to  collect  informa- 
tion. That  Will  complicate  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  In  the  long  run.  the  Execu- 
tive will  probably  be  better  off  by  trusting 
the  Congress  with  its  secrets,  and  putting  up 
with  a  few  leaks,  than  In  paying  the  other- 
wise inevitable  prices— the  price  of  lack  of 
trust;  the  price  of  not  being  able  to  persuade 
the  Congress  of  the  need  for  specific  foreign 
policy  measures:  and  the  price  of  creating  a 
separate  information  collecting  establishment 
in  competition  to  some  extent  with  ti^.e 
foreign  service. 

I  address  now  the  question  of  what  is  sen- 
snive  niRterlRl,  and  whether  it  is  properly 
so. 

At  the  ri.-;k  of  .seeming  naive  I  suggest  that 
111  recent  yearn  we  as  a  society  have  become 
obsessed  with  .seorecy;  as  a  democratic  society 
it  might  be  better  if  we  were  obsessed  with 
the  need  for  candor.  We  call  ourselves  an 
open  society.'  the  Sovie"  a  "clo.sed  society." 
Yet  over  the  past  two  decades  it  is  my  im- 
pres.sion  tha"„  the  Soviets  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful li,  keeping  tiieir  society  'closed"  than 
the  U.S.  lias  been  in  keeping  its  society 
open."  I  don't  like  our  trend  to-.\,ird  a  clo.ied 
so-iety. 

The  Webster  til  -tlonary  synonyms  for  the 
•.\ord  secret"  are  covert,  stealthy,  furtive, 
tianUestliie.  surreptitious,  and  underhanded. 
Except  ill  time  of  war.  I  don't  want  my  Gov- 


ernment to  be  that  way  with  any  nation,  and 
I  certainly  dont  want  thoee  words  to  charac- 
terise relationships  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  an  obsession  with 
secrecy  Is  that  those  who  keep  the  secrets  or 
acquire  them  are  likely  to  believe  they  have 
come  Into  possession  of  truth.  A  secret  piece 
of  information  can  be  absolutely  false,  yet  the 
fact  that  It  U  secret  makes  It  seem  to  be 
true — not  only  to  the  holder  of  the  secret,  but 
to  the  Individual  or  agency  which  acquires 
the  secret.  I  note  this  as  a  vrarnlng  to  con- 
gressional committees  so  that  they  do  not 
easily  believe  that  access  to  secret  Informa- 
tion is  access  to  truth. 

I  suppose  one  reason  I  feel  strongly  that 
secret  information  must  be  kept  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum  is  that  secret  Information  is 
not  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  market 
place. 

Presidents  are  as  prone  to  be  taken  In  by 
secrets  as  are  members  of  the  Congress.  I 
found  a  certain  Irony  In  the  situation  de- 
scribed a  few  days  ago  which  told  how  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  had  been  taken  In  by 
the  regimental  commander  at  Fort  Bragg  who 
kept  secret  the  fact  that  the  troops  the  Presi- 
dent bid  farewell  to  en  route  to  Vietnam  were 
in  fact  a  group  of  Just  returned  veterans.  How 
much  more  appropriate  It  would  have  been 
if  the  regimental  commander  bad  made  his 
secret  public — that  the  troops  scheduled  for 
departure  for  Vietnam  might  have  made  a 
mess  of  the  carefully  planned  departure  be- 
cause they  were  on  a  farewell  drunk. 

I'he  need  for  Congress  to  have  access  to 
secret  or  sensitive  Information  when  It  legis- 
lates In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  Is  much 
greater  than  is  neceesary  In  the  area  of  do- 
mestic policy. 

Legislation  in  the  area  of  domestic  policy 
can  be  based  on  Information  generally  avail- 
able to  the  careful  observer.  He  can  see  pov- 
erty, observe  the  status  of  the  agricultural 
and  business  economy,  and  can  form  Judg- 
ments as  to  whether  domestic  legislation  Is 
workmg  effectively. 

This  Is  not  so  with  respect  to  foreign  policy. 
The  Congress  kept  pouring  men  and  money 
into  Vietnam  because  the  Generals,  the  In- 
telligence men,  and  occasional  visitors  to 
Vietnam  from  the  White  House  could  always 
see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Tho  few 
Congressmen  who  visited  Vietnam  had  a  hard 
time  getting  close  enough  to  the  front  to 
find  the  tunnel,  let  alone  peer  through  it. 
So  all  they  could  do  was  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  the  Information  available  to  them  which 
was  dished  out  as  necessary  by  the  Ebcecutlve. 

Mtich  the  same  thing  has  been  true  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid  programs.  When  an 
aid  program  faUed  in  some  respect,  the  fail- 
ure, was  overseas  where  few  Americans 
could  observe  it. 

I  recall  the  shock  that  overtook  a  group  of 
Senators  some  years  ago  when  we  visited  an 
area  in  India  where  a  large  number  of  the 
tanks  and  half-tracks  destroyed  In  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  war  had  been  assembled.  When  they 
saw  the  shattered  remains  of  American- 
supplied  military  equipment  which  had  been 
given  to  both  sides  of  the  conflict  they  vowed 
never  again  to  support  a  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance program.  To  see  was  to  acquire  Informa- 
tion not  otherwise  available. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  starts 
out  with  a  section  entitled:  "Statement  of 
Policy."  Over  and  over  again  In  that  section 
one  finds  the  phrase:  "Congress  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 

Congress  can't  make  policy  without  the 
best  information  it  can  get.  That  simple 
proposition  underlies  the  problem  of  this 
Subcommittee. 

If  we  want  to  change  our  system  so  that 
ba^ic  laws  will  read:  "The  President  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States. . . .". 
the  Congress  can  get  along  without  access  to 
.sensitive  Information;    indeed.  It  could  get 
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along  without  aay  information  at  all:  in  fact 
we  could  them  g«t  along  wltiumt  OongraM. 

The  statement  of  Llncctn  that  "gown- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  tlie  peo^ie.  for  12ie 
people,  shaU  not  perlsli  tram  ttw  «arth"  wUl 
be  of  historic  algnlflcanca,  thatl  alL 

I  am  far  more  fearful  of  the  ci4>aclty  of 
this  nation  to  survive  In  freedom  If  we  en- 
shrine secrecy  than  if  we  oishrlne  openness. 
For  that  reason  as  I  lodtt  at  the  subject  of 
your  hearlng»— "access  to,  and  control  and 
release  of,  sensitive  government  Informa- 
tion"— ^I  find  myself  strongly  Inclined  to  re- 
solve each  practical  question  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  American  people  and  tbetr  rep- 
resentatives more  information,  not  less. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  time 
when  Woodxow  Wilson  could  refta  In  all  seri- 
ousness to  the  deslrabUlty  of  open  oovenants, 
openly  arrived  at.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any- 
one who  now  speaks  of  open  diplomacy  is 
viewed  as  some  sort  of  boob.  Secrete  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  ideal  diplomat  to  the 
Ambassador  who  was  once  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Wooten  ae  "an  honest  man  sent  abroad 
to  lie  for  his  country." 

I  want  the  UiUted  States  to  be  the  most 
open  government  In  the  world.  That  has  lieen 
the  source  of  cur  strength  in  the  past  and 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

TES-riMONT  Before  Senatk  SuBCOitMrrrcE  ON 

Separa'tion    or    Powees    bt    hUmcoa    O. 

Raskin.  March  11,  1976 

It  is  a  great  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  and  your  subcom- 
mittee on  the  vexing  subject  of  secrecy.  There 
are  many  members  of  Congress  who  are 
aware  of  the  difficult  problems  which  we  face 
when  we  talk  about  secrets  In  a  democratic 
society.  There  Is  no  Senator  as  committed  as 
you  are  to  the  citizen's  right  to  know,  so  that 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
can  be  defined  and  executed  by  the  people 
rather  than  those  few  who  optanX*  ultra  vires 
according  to  their  ptuposes  and  standards. 

With  the  Indxilgenoe  of  the  Committee  I 
thought  that  I  would  make  some  general 
propositions  about  the  problems  of  state 
secrecy,  then  categorize  different  kinds  of 
secrets,  and  finally  present  to  you  a  stand- 
ard which  might  be  used  on  the  secrecy  Is- 
sue. It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  there 
are  not  secrets  in  life.  Usually  they  have  to 
do  with  a  very  simple  purpose.  I  keep  secrets 
from  another  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
embarrassed,  because  it  might  prejudice  my 
social  standing  or  break  relations  with  peo- 
ple who  would  be  upset  if  they  foimd  out 
my  "secret."  Sometimes  we  play  a  little 
game  with  others,  keeping  them  In  a  delu- 
sional state,  lettmg  them  think  that  there 
is  importance  to  their  little  play  or  their  be- 
lief although  it  has  no  meaning.  We  set 
them  up,  frame  them,  if  you  Uke,  Into  a 
false  reaUty  which  we  create  for  them.  Thus, 
we  keep  the  true  condition  of  a  person's 
health  from  him  when  he  is  In  a  terminal 
condition.  Our  safe  combinations  are  meant 
to  keep  locks  and  secrets  about  property 
which,  if  stolen,  would  change  the  class  or 
psychological  condition  of  the  person  who 
has  the  key  to  the  safe  or  the  combination.  I 
bring  up  these  points  not  to  befuddle  the  Is- 
sue but  to  make  clear  that  secrets  are  part  of 
our  mores.  Indeed,  In  one  framework  secrets 
may  be  the  last  vestige  of  self  protection 
against  everyone  else.  In  personal  terms  a  se- 
cret may  establi.sh  the  person's  private  exist- 
ence. 

Far  more  likely  is  that  secrets  can  lead  to 
enormous  self-delusion  and  paranoia  which 
destroys  a  person's  life.  It  is  my  belief  that 
secrecy  Is  having  that  degrading  effect  on 
American  life.  This  Is  most  manifest  In  our 
state  craft.  It  is  a  grand  avoidance  mechan- 
ism to  buttress  irresponsibility  for  what  la 
going  on:  an  instrument  which  German  so- 
ciety used  to  protect  themselves  from  knowl- 


edge of  the  Nazi  ooncentrati<Mi  camps.  The 
gotemmmt  lieoomas  tlie  repoaitocy  at  infor- 
mation ^rbkHi  inotects  people  from  knowing 
things  whl^  would  or  could  neceeattate  a 
oliange  In  tlie  governing  structure.  Bat  this 
sodologicai  ^>proach  to  the  question  of  se- 
crets is  of  only  peripheral  ralue  when  we 
come  to  analvsse  the  role  of  secrets  in  state 
craft. 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  the 
effects  of  secrets  in  American  state  craft.  We 
have  learned  that : 

1.  The  higher  the  secrecy  classification,  the 
more  likely  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  cover 
up  actions  which  breach  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  conscience  ot  the  Ameri- 
can people.  International  law,  or  the  laws  of 
another  country.  Often  such  actions  are 
taken  under  the  cloak  of  secrecy  l>ecau8e 
their  natiue  Is  so  foolish  and  horrendous 
that  it  would  tend  to  cause  either  a  delegltl- 
mation  of  a  particular  administration,  or 
a  bureaucracy,  or  the  system  Itself; 

S.  Secrecy  operates  as  a  means  to  keep 
most  of  the  government  in  the  dark.  In 
other  words,  as  much  as  there  is  confusion 
l)etween  the  Executive  and  Congress  there 
Is  also  confusion,  lying,  dtssembllng  and  the 
withholding  of  Information  between  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  government  which 
ostensibly  deal  with  like  or  the  same  ques- 
tions. Under  the  theory  that  Information  ia 
power,  particular  agencies  protect  their 
power  by  keeping  their  information  from 
others.  In  the  early  sixties  I  was  a  member 
of  the  special  staff  of  the  National  Securly 
Council.  Henry  Kissinger,  who  was  tiien  an 
advisor  to  the  staff,  occupied  the  olBce  next 
door.  Whenever  I  would  discuss  anything 
with  him  lie  would  say,  "This  must  be  closely 
held." 

When  this  point  of  view  is  slu^ed  by  an 
entire  government  it  means  that  Congress 
and  the  people  are  8uiq;>oeed  to  surrendw 
their  critical  Judgment.  The  argtunent  is  of 
cotirse  circular.  Since  information  i»  wlth- 
lield  supposedly  no  prudential  Judgment  can 
tw  made.  And  trust  must  be  given  over  to 
the  wlthholder.  Thus,  as  the  social  anthro- 
pologist Brvlng  Ooffman  has  said,  "Informa- 
tion concerning  an  event  must  sometimes 
be  taken,  entirely  from  what  is  relayed 
through  an  individual  .  .  .  (who)  becomes 
the  sole  available  channel."  What  this 
means  in  the  secrecy  struggle  is  that  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  expected  to  rely 
on  rule  by  authority,  on  the  word  of  a  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  or  a  Defense 
Department  head.  They  are  relied  on  because 
they  are  members  of  the  same  social  or  po- 
litical grouping. 

For  a  very  long  time  this  system  worked 
because  the  leadership  of  the  national  se- 
curity state  was  able  to  play  certain  records 
to  which  everyone  tangoed.  One  such  record 
has  the  following  refrain:  "These  are  com- 
plicated matters.  Let  us  take  care  of  them 
for  you."  The  second  verse  Is  "We  know 
something  you  don't  know.  Therefore  trust 
us."  And  the  verse  to  the  secrecy  song  Is 
now  added.  The  national  security  apparatus 
has  a  new  refrain  to  Congress.  "You  cannot 
be  trusted  with  secrets."  It  has  cynically 
changed  the  investigation  by  Congress  of 
the  CIA  from  one  of  substance  around  crimi- 
nal activities  into  procedural  questions 
around  the  release  of  information. 

This  pattern  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case.  Very  few  indeed  read 
the  Pentagon  Papers  case.  And  fewer  still 
commented  on  the  mismanagement.  Im- 
morality and  criminal  behavlow  of  the 
"brightest  and  the  best"  who  made  the  war. 
As  if  by  nuigic  the  question  was  turned 
Into  one  of  whether  the  Papers  should  have 
lieen  released.  As  Chairman  Pike  has  noted 
about  the  report  of  his  committee,  there  are 
few  who  care  about  the  report's  substance. 
Instead  the  question  has  become  one  of 
whether  Congress  or  the  people  have  a  right 


to  know.  Ttiere  is  anmathing  terribly  wrong 
with  a  society  which  l>ecloud8  its  putdic 
mind  in  procedural  avoidance  so  that  it  does 
not  have  to  reach  the  truth,  call  things  by 
their  right  names  wlille  rejecting  the  duty  of 
regenerating  the  American  constitutional 
system.  We  appear  to  be  much  less  con- 
cerned with  the  contents  of  the  box  than 
with  the  paper  wrapping. 

This  problem  has  now  reached  constitu- 
tional proportions.  The  national  security  ap- 
paratus now  undertakes  to  bludgeon  Con- 
gress Into  saying,  "You  better  keep  a  secret". 
More  precisely  stated.  Congress  Lb  told  to 
adopt  the  definition  of  secrecy  that  the  ap- 
paratus lays  down.  And  in  any  case  the  as- 
sumption Is  that  Information  can  be  kept 
from  Congress.  By  what  peculiar  theory  of 
constitutional  analysis  has  it  been  legally 
possible  for  the  Apparatus  to  tell  Congress, 
which  the  Framers  ranked  first  among  the 
departments  of  government,  what  it  can  or 
cannot  make  public  or  I^ve  in  the  course  of 
its  business? 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  that  all  the 
important  delegations  of  authority  on  sub- 
stantive matters  are  vested  in  Congress  under 
Article  1.  (Note  the  analysis  of  Professor 
Bernard  Schwartz.  P.  88.  The  Powers  of  Oov- 
«mment.  Volume  One.)  The  legislaUve  or  law 
making  ftmcUon  Indudes  guidance  over  po- 
litical affairs,  instruction  of  the  people  and 
oversight  of  the  government.  But  how  Is  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  fulfill  Its  oUigatlons 
tmder  Article  one  if  it  cannot  obtain  infor- 
mation from  the  Executive?  How  is  it  poeslble 
to  be  either  the  first  branch  or  a  coordinate 
branch  if  Congress  caiuiot  evamlne  ttie  ac- 
tions taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States? 

There  are  two  interlinked  strains  which  if 
taken  from  Congress  reduces  It  to  an  assem- 
bly line  which  makes  laws  which  have  little 
relevance  to  anyone.  The  two  Intertlnked 
categorlee  are  education  and  informing  of 
the  citizenry,  and  overseeing,  not  oversight, 
the  activities  of  an  executive  sAilch  has  been 
granted  the  agency  of  Congressloiud  author- 
ity. 

(A)  Education  and  Information.  It  is  the 
task  of  Congress  as  a  body  to  iMlng  out  is- 
sues, to  reflect  changing  values  and  to  de- 
v^op  means  of  ensuring  constitutional  be- 
havloiu*  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
namely  the  executive.  "Its  Job  in  this  re^>ect 
Is  to  enlighten  and  educate  by  enstulng  ade- 
quate discussion  of  the  Important  Issues  be- 
fore the  country.  The  debate  in  the  legislative 
should  clarify  those  issues  and  enable  the 
nation  intelligently  to  support  or  oppose  the 
position  finally  taken  in  the  two  Houses." 
(Schwartz,  P.  89)  What  we  see  happening 
through  secrecy  amd  executive  privilege  is  an 
attempt  to  Interrupt  the  relationship  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  people  by  withhold- 
ing Information  from  Congress.  Its  links  are 
then  cut  with  the  people  because  It  cannot 
eltht  retain  Its  own  grant  of  authority  or 
find  *,\xt  what  is  going  on  in,  for  example,  the 
national  security  Apparatus,  except  If  it  is 
prepared  to  be  the  fiak  for  It.  It  Is  hard  for 
me  to  see  how  any  member  of  Congress  can 
be  estopped  from  releasing  any  Information 
he  wants  to  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  I  can- 
not believe  that  Congress  would  seek  to  gag 
any  member  once  it  has  certified  his  elec- 
tion. The  only  way  the  Congress  can  "pun- 
ish" a  member  Is  through  Article  1  Section  5 
in  which  a  member  can  be  e]q>eUed  once  there 
Is  a  two-thirds  concurrence  from  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  The  member  can  only 
be  expelled  for  "disorderly  behaviour":  a 
charge  which  can  hardly  stand  up  If  the 
public  education  Is  a  major  function  of  a 
congressional  member. 

(B)  Overseeing.  First,  I  have  chosen  this 
term  to  distinguish  this  process  from  over- 
sight. The  latter  process  I  see  as  dealing  in 
the  past  tense  with  actions  already  taken. 
Overseeing  Is  the  process  of  ensuring  that 
the  intention  of  Congress  is  met  in  the 
present  pnd  is  an  ongoing  process.  Ts  It  not 
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shocking  In  the  extreme  to  think  that  the 
National  Security  Agency,  which  has  no 
legislative  charter,  which  speiida  blllloaa  a 
7ear,  which  IS  wholly  hidden  from  Congres- 
sional overseeing,  which  operates  hy  its  own 
bureaucratic  pam-Iegal  principles,  can  tell 
Congress  to  shape  up  If  it  wants  Informa- 
tion? Is  this  not  a  kind  of  constitutional 
Alice  in  Wonderland?  What  ever  happened 
to  the  settled  constitutional  idea  that  the 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  Executive  owe 
their  "very  existence  to  delegation  of  power 
fcy  Congress."  (Schwartz,  P.  110)  The  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  la  an  Executive 
creation  In  which  the  Congress  has  had  no 
hand.  It  Is  clear  that  the  reason  the  NSA  has 
not  been  directed  to  have  a  legislative  char- 
ter Is  becaiise  Congress  could  abolish  or 
alter  Its  charter.  Apparently,  if  an  agency 
does  not  ask  for  such  a  charter  It  cannot 
be  altered  or  abolished.  And  If  the  agency  is 
secret,  and  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
secrets.  It  appears  to  be  both  immune  and 
Immutable. 

AXE    THERE    WATS    TO    EMfORCE    tltS. 
CONGKKSSIONAI.    WIIX? 

It  Is  well  settled  that  Congress  has  the 
contempt  power  and  that  It  can  ase  com- 
pulsory process  to  undertake  \t»  legislative 
duties.  This  worild  mean  that  Its  legislative 
powers  are  as  broad  as  necessary  (with 
proper  due  given  to  the  BUI  of  Rights)  to 
fulfill  Its  obligation  under  Article  One. 
But  we  are  aware  that  It  Is  one  thing  to 
hold  a  hapless  citizen  In  contempt  and  quite 
another  to  use  either  the  contempt  or  per- 
jury process  against  a  government  official 
acting  under  executive  Instructions  who  re- 
fiises  to  give  Information  when  it  is  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  mu.st  prosecu'.e 
the  contempt  or  perjury  citation  laid  on  by 
Congress. 

As  Theodore  Becker  hM  commented,  the 
framers  "grossly  underestimated  the  ea.-ie 
with  which  the  President  could  manipulate 
the  public  before  and  after  elections,  ar- 
rogate total  power  to  himself  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, could  develop  a  secondary  veto  .  .  . 
And  they  certainly  could  not  foresee  how 
the  main  body  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
bureaucracy,  could  become  relatively  free 
and  Independent  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  an  entity  of  Itself,  and  for 
Itself  and  its  external  supporters."  (Theo- 
dore Becker,  American  Government.  P  2^6- 
297) 

Nevertheless,  Congress  could  organize 
itself  differently  to  retain  its  power.  The 
present  committee  system.  In  my  view,  has 
had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  power  of 
Congress.  It  does  not  operate  as  a  rational 
legislature  which  In  Becker  s  terms  Is  capable 
of  ••parrying  the  deadly  thrust  of  would-be 
kings."  What  Is  needed  instead,  therefore.  Is 
for  Congress  to  list  what  it  views  to  be  the 
major  structural  transformations  which  are 
now  necessary  for  It  to  regain  its  constitu- 
tional power.  This  requires,  therefore,  a 
congressional  convention  of  members  who 
would  make  clear  that  certain  basic  ques- 
tions must  be  deaU  with  directly  outside 
of  the  committee  system  by  the  Congress 
sitting  as  a  whole.  The  nrst  question  In  this 
regard  Is  secrecy.  If  Congress  cannot  bestir 
Itself  as  a  unit  to  make  clear  that  informa- 
tion Is  to  be  given  to  Its  members  on  Con- 
gress' terms,  then  Congress  has  ceased  to  be 
anything  but  a  legal  sausage  making  ma- 
chine as  one  legal  scholar  has  so  elegantly 
put  It.  If  Congress  cannot  obtain  Informatloti 
then  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  citizenry  holds 
Congress  in  contempt  and  they  themselves 
turn  away  from  the  representative  system 
as  a  put -on.  If  it  cannot  see  that  the  secrecy 
system  is  merely  a  means  to  prote:t  a  sec- 
ond government,  one  which  Is  out  of  reach 
tj  It  and  the  cltUenry,  then  the  representa- 
tive democracy  is  lost.  There  are  no  tricks 
or  gimmicks  which  I  can  recommend  that 


takes  the  place  of  the  type  of  political  wUl 
which  organizes  Congress  and  the  people 
against  a  secrecy  system  which  protects 
the  few  against  the  body  politic  and  simple 
Justice. 


DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  C.\RN.  Mr.  President,  concern  for 
our  foreign  policy  continues  to  Increase 
throughout  the  land.  The  people  recog- 
nized instinctively  the  wisdom  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  counsel  to  "speak  softly  and 
carry  a  big  stick."  By  the  same  token. 
they  realize  the  folly  of  speaking  loudly 
while  you  use  your  stick  for  firewood. 

The  spending  priorities  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  provide  a  classic 
example  of  using  your  stick  for  firewood 
while  your  adversary  turns  a  whole  forest 
into  baseball  bats.  A  recent  editorial  from 
KSL  In  Salt  Lake  City  makes  the  point 
beautifully.  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb, 
as  follows: 

Subject?  DrrENSE  BrocET. 

Spokesman:  L.  H.  Curtis,  President,  KSL,  Inc. 
Broadcast:  February  20, 1976. 

KSL  has  commented  freely  on  the  role  of 
the  Federal  government  In  our  society.  We 
have  not  m^tde  too^^parbch  comment  on  na- 
tlo".al  defense.  '  — ' 

If  there  Is  one  function  in  our  society 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  Is  that  of  securing  the  national 
defen.se.  This  role  has  an  added  dimension 
which  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  That  l.s, 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  merely  the 
leader  of  what  la  called  the  free  world.  It  Is 
the  only  society  with  the  capacity  to  defend 
the  democratic  Ideals  of  the  Western  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  the  United 
States  loses  either  the  capacity  or  the  will  to 
defend  those  ideals,  they  will  be  subverted  or 
destroj-ed  by  those  who  do  not  believe  In  the 
right  of  people  to  govern  the.Tiselves.  It  takes 
no  long  memory  or  powers  for  understanding 
subtleties  to  observe  that  process  in  Hungary 
and  Czechcslovakla. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  debate  In  Con- 
gress over  the  budget  for  national  defense 
deserves  better  than  to  be  treated  with  the 
kind  of  demagogurry  it  has  recently  received. 
Two  highly  significant  bits  of  Information 
need  to  be  plugged  Into  this.  First,  American 
intelligence  systems  recently  conceded  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  spending  twice  as 
much  on  its  military  efforts  as  had  been 
estimated.  Second,  even  by  these  under- 
estimates, the  Soviet  Union  has  now  pa-ssed 
the  United  States  In  a  frightening  number 
of  key  mUltnry  capabilities. 

This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. In  KSL's  opinion.  It's  not  a  question 
of  warmongering.  We  should  still  speak 
.■softly.  But  let's  make  sure  we  still  have  the 
blr;  stick.  What  It  bolls  down  to  ts  survival. 


PRESIDENT  FORD  AND  ARRID 
EXTRA  DRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  again  siiaved  a  slice  from  the  first 
amendment.  And  it  did  it  with  alacrity. 

On  February  25  President  Ford's 
campaign  committee's  specially  created 
advertising  agency,  Campaign  '76  Media 
Communications,  Inc.,  complained  to  the 
FCC  about  a  policy  of  WGN  and  WGN- 
TV,  The  Chicago  broadcasting  stations 


had  a  20-year-old  policy  of  selling  politi- 
cal advertising  in  no  less  than  5 -minute 
aegments. 

Eight  days  later,  the  PtX?  had  a  deci- 
sion. That  decision  was  not  put  Into 
writing  until  8  days  after  that.  But  in  a 
footnote  to  Its  March  0  v.rltteu  orin- 
ion,  the  FCC  said: 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  time  before 
the  Illinois  primary,  the  Ccmmlsslon's  con- 
clusion herein  was  telephoned  to  WGN  and 
the  complainant  on  March  4. 

Apparently  when  the  President  wanL^ 
action,  he  gets  it. 

The  FCC's  decision  was  not  imani- 
mous.  Chairman  Richard  Wiley  dis- 
sented. So  did  Commissioner  Glen  O. 
Robinson,  who  put  his  dis-cnt  in  writing. 
Two  other  Commissioners  concurred  In 
the  decision,  hut  on  limited  grounds, 
cltins  the  law  that  requires  political 
advertising  time  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest 
rate  thus  putting  the  candidates  on  par 
with  the  most  favored  commercial  ad- 
vertiser. 

My  real  criticism  is  not  based  on  how 
quickly  the  Commission  acted  for  there 
is  merit  in  getting  a  question  settled  In  a 
timely  fashion.  Also  there  is  merit  in 
avoiding  delay  ia  administrative  over- 
sight. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  however,  if 
the  decision  would  have  been  made  so 
quickly  had  the  complaint  come  from  a 
source  other  than  th3  President's  special 
advertising  agency.  After  all.  this  Is  the 
sixth  Presidential  election  since  WGN 
formulated  its  policy  in  1956. 

My  argument  is  with  the  very  nature 
of  the  FCC's  control  over  the  electronic 
press.  On  January  15,  1975.  I  Introduced 
S.  2,  the  First  Amendment  Clarification 
Act.  which,  if  enacted,  would  repeal  both 
of  the  sections  of  the  Communications 
Act  the  FCC  relied  on  in  the  WGN  case. 

I  have  already  cited  one  section — 315 
(bMl).  The  other  is  312(a)(7),  which 
permits  the  FCC  to  revoke  the  license 
of  any  station  that  willfully  refuses  or 
fails  to  allow  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  to  buy  reasonable  amounts  of 
broadcast  time. 

The  FCC's  opinion  said  "we  find  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  In  enacting  sec- 
tion 312(a)  (7)  Congress  intended  to  vest 
in  licensees  the  power  to  supplant  a 
candidate's  determination  that  his  politi- 
cal Interests  would  best  be  served  by  the 
purchase  of  spot  announcements  rather 
than  of  broadcasts  of  5  minutes  in 
duration." 

Later  in  the  same  paragraph  It  states: 

We  believe  tliat  to  accept  WGN's  Inter- 
pretation of  Section  312(a)(7)  would  so 
drastically  curtail  the  flexlbiUty  of  a  federal 
candidate's  conduct  of  his  media  campaign 
that  the  purposes  of  the  statutory  framework 
would  be  frustrated. 

Now  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  FCC  has  power  to  rule  uncon- 
stitutional laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 
That  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  courts. 
But  I  do  wish  to  question  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  sections  and  of  other 
sections  of  the  Communications  Act  that 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  a  free  press. 

Those  quotations  from  the  FCC's  WGN 
opinion  are  on  their  face  good  arguments 
for  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law. 
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The  FCC  speaks  of  "a  eandidate'B  de- 
termination" and  of  a  eanttlate'a  "flexi- 
bility." In  other  wOTds.  the  FC50— and  tbe 
law— gives  the  candidate  poWer  over  the 
broadcaster's  exercise  of  his  press  dis- 
cretions. The  assumption  is  Hiat  the  can- 
didate is  an  inchoate  Federal  pfllcial  with 
power  to  influence  a  Federal  licensee. 
The  very  nature  of  the  Conunisaton's 
words  flies  in  the  face  of  a  iree  press. 
Tlie  Commission  gives  the  candidate,  as 
an  individual,  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  body. 

I  question  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission to  bestow  that  power  imder  the 
Constitution.  But  to  repose  such  power 
in  an  individual,  even  though  he  or  she 
be  a  candidate  for  a  Federal  office,  seems 
obviously  to  overstep  the  freedom  grant- 
ed the  press  under  the  first  amendment. 

That  freedom  was  granted  so  that  the 
Government  could  not  assume  powers 
not  granted  to  it  A  fres  press  is  the 
guardian  of  every  citiaen's  rights  through 
the  s^-righting  mechanism  of  prevent- 
ing the  Oovemment  from  dictattng  what 
should  or  should  not  be  publicized. 

To  give  candidates  that  kind  of  power 
Is  conspicuously  unreal  under  our  sys- 
tem, 

WON  argued  that  political  issues  can- 
not be  argued  in  less  than  5  minutes. 
Iliat  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  rea- 
sonableness of  an  argument  has  nottilng 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  time  available 
to  make  the  argument.  The  ability  of 
the  candidate  and  the  natiure  of  his  issue 
are  the  controlling  factors. 

WON  would  have  had  a  better  argu- 
ment if  it  had  stressed  its  press  freedom 
rights  imder  the  Constitution.  But,  ot 
course,  that  would  have  meant  taking 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  controls 
built  into  the  Communications  Act  and 
their  interpretation  by  the  FCC.  That 
would  have  taken  more  courage  than 
logically  could  be  expected  from  a  Gov- 
ernment licensee. 

If  you  think  there  is  no  intimidation 
in  a  ruling  affecting  a  licensee,  just  look 
at  the  second  last  paragraph  of  the  opin- 
ion, which  took  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
WGN: 

Since  our  decision  herein  U  novel,  our 
action  regarding  your  "five  minute"  poUcy 
does  not  reflect  adversely  on  your  quallfl- 
cations  as  a  licensee  of  the  Commlssloa. 

That  statement  is  not  magnanimous. 
It  is  not  a  gratuitous  assurance  of  lack 
of  prejudice. 

No.  It  is  a  threat.  It  is  a  reminder  of 
who  is  boss.  It  is  a  subtle  assertion  of 
authority. 

The  President,  supposedly,  has  no 
power  over  FCC  decisions.  He  only  has 
the  authority  to  appoint  the  commis- 
sioners and  name  the  chairman  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Yet 
the  President  does  wield  power  over 
broadcasters  because  they  are  licensed 
by  a  governmental  agency. 

Richard  Nixon  made  that  clear  in  the 
Watergate  tapes. 

President  Ford  and  his  advisers  know 
tliat  as  they  arrange  for  special  inter- 
views with  local  television  anchormen 
before  the  Presidential  primaries.  It  has 
happened  brfore  the  primaries  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois; and  it  is  to  happen  this  week  in 


preparatioii    for    tiie    North    Carolina 
primary. 

I  want  to  be  clearly  understood:  I  do 
not  ob]|ect  to  these  specially  arranged 
PresUteptial  interviews.  I  see  no  political 
propaganda  machine  working.  I  believe 
that  voters  are  capable  of  making  up 
their  own  minds  regardless  of  such  tele- 
vision campaigns. 

In  noting  \i^at  Broadcasting  magazine 
caUs  "the  local  media  blitz"  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  w^  only  to  ask  how  the  local 
stations  would  react  if  there  were  no 
governmental  control  over  radio  and 
television? 

Local  stations  and  their  newsmen  are 
human.  Most  would  be  flattered  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  questions  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States — a  once- 
tn-a-lifetime  chance  for  most  of  these 
newsmen.  But  can  any  circumstance  be 
imagined  under  licensing  by  which  a 
local  broadcaster  would  refuse  to  follow 
the  groimd  rules  laid  down  by  tlie  White 
House?  I  doubt  it. 

If  the  interviews  with  the  President 
are  shown  in  a  regularly  scheduled  news 
show  then  there  is.  imder  FCC  rules,  no 
equal-time  obligation  on  the  stations  to 
give  time  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

And  that  Is  the  way  it  should  be.  There 
should  be  no  equsil-time  requirement 
under  any  circumstance  in  my  view — 
because  of  the  first  amendment. 

If  broadcasters  were  truly  free,  some 
might  refuse  the  interview  opportimlty 
proffered  by  the  White  House.  That 
should  be  their  right. 

Rem^nber,  when  the  first  amendment 
was  written  and  ratified,  newspapers 
were  opinionated  journals.  Yet  the  writ- 
ers of  the  Bill  of  Rights  believed  it  was  of 
utmost  importance  to  protect  press  free- 
dom for  the  sake  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Governmental  controls  of  any  kind 
over  speech  and  over  the  press  are  inimi- 
cal to  freedom. 

As  long  as  the  content  controls  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  the  FCC  cannot  be  expected  to 
protect  the  Constitution.  But  tiie  FCC's 
decisions  can  be,  and  should  be,  ex- 
amined in  that  light. 

As  long  as  radio  and  television  are 
viewed  as  mind-warping  monsters  in- 
stead of  conduits  of  information,  which 
can  be  accepted,  rejected,  or  mulled  over 
by  the  vlewer,^listener,  there  wlU  be  those 
who  want  to  control  their  content. 

Commissioner  Robinson  shows  this 
very  well  in  his  dissent.  He  says : 

The  majority  of  my  colleagues  .  .  .  not  only 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  complaint, 
they  adopt  It  and  rule  that,  forthwith,  WGN 
shall  not  discriminate  between  President 
Ford  and  Arrld  Extra  Dry. 

And  Commissioner  Robinson  also  al- 
ludes to  Uie  freedom  of  viewers/listeners 
to  think  for  themselves  by  quoting  Jus- 
tice Holmes: 

If  my  fellow  citizens  want  to  go  to  Hell 
I  win  help  them.  It's  my  job. 

Some  day  we  in  Congress  are  going  to 
recognize  the  genius  of  our  system  of 
freedom.  That  freedom  does  not  mean  a 
thing  if  our  citizens  do  not  have  the  right 
to  think  for  themselves.  Right  or  wrong, 
it  is  not  for  the  Government  to  control 


those  ideas.  The  Govemment  has  the 
right,  and  the  doty,  to  control  antisocial 
behaviw.  But  that  is  all.  Ideas  are  the 
essence  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  FCC's  opinion  and  Mr. 
Robinson's  dissent  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  twlng  no  objection,  the  opinion 
and  dissent  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recosd,  as  follows: 

Fedesaj.  CoMirumcATioMs  Commission, 

Waahi7igto»,  DX:.,  March  9, 1976. 
WGN  CONTINENTAI.  BaoAOCAsmffi  Co., 
Licensee  of  Stations  WGN  and  WGN-TV. 
Chicago,  IlL 

Oentlkmkn:  This  Is  In  reference  to  tbe 
petition  filed  with  the  Commlasion  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1976,  In  which  Campaign  IS  Media 
Communlcattons,  Inc.  ("Campaign  "VS") 
made  a  complaint  against  WON  and  WON-TV 
Chicago,  nunois.  Campaign  TS  stated  HxaX 
It  wished  to  broadcast  thlrty^second  spot  an- 
nouncements on  WON-TV  and  slxty-^eoond 
spot-announcements  on  WON  on  behalf  of 
"ttie  President  Ford  Committee";  that  "the 
WON  stations  refuse  to  accept  political 
broadcast  advertising  of  leas  than  five  min- 
utes in  duration";  that  In  its  leport  on  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071 
(FECA)  the  Senate  CcMnmlttee  on  Commerce 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  "lowest  unit 
charge"  provision,  which  that  act  added  to 
Section  316(b).  was  to  "place  the  candidate 
on  par  with  a  bnxulcast  station's  most  fa- 
vored commercial  advertiser"  (S.  Rep.  No.  96, 
92d  Cong.,  ist  Seas.,  p.  27  (1971)  ];  that  your 
policy  of  refusing  to  aell  spot  announce- 
ments to  poUtlcal  candidates  places  candi- 
dates "at  a  distinct  disadvantage  vts-a-vis 
regular  commercial  advertlserB"  and  Is  there- 
fore contrary  to  Congreeslonal  intent;  that 
the  FECA  also  added  SecUon  3ia(a)(7)  of 
the  Conununlcattons  Act  to  provide  that  a 
broadcaster's  license  could  be  revoked  for 
"wUlful  or  repeated  failure  to  aUow  reason- 
able access  to  or  to  permit  purchase  of  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  time  for  tbe  use  of  a 
broadcasting  station  by  a  legaUy  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  ofilce  on  be- 
half of  bis  candidacy";  that  in  Its  PubUc 
Notice  of  Mandi  16,  1972  entiUed  "Use  of 
Broadcast  and  Cablecast  Faculties  by  Can- 
didates for  Public  Ofllce,"  ^  in  discussing  bow 
tbe  "reasonable  access  ...  or  ...  reason- 
able purchase"  provision  of  Section  312(a)  (7) 
would  affect  a  staUon^s  refusal  to  seU  spot 
announcements  to  political  candidates,  the 
Commission  stated  that  "It  would  apply  a 
test  of  'reasonableness  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  licensee'  in  the  particular  fact  situa- 
tion"; that  your  refusal  to  seU  spot  an- 
nouncements "precludlesl  candidates  from 
purchHSing  reasonable  amounte  of  time  be- 
cause of  tbe  high  entrance  requirement  — 
that  the  minimum  purchase  be  five  minutes 
of  program  time";  that  "[m]aklng  free  time 
available  to  a  candidate  and  selling  program 
length  time  of  five  minutes  or  more  does 
not  meet  tbe  practical  requirements  of  'rea- 
sonableness' under  5S12(a)(7)";  and  that 
"|o]uIy  by  permitting  .  .  .  [the]  candidate 
...  to  decide  the  amount  of  time  he  wishes 
to  purchase  on  a  commercial  basis  can  a  li- 
cennee  meet  tbe  requirement  of  tbe  law." 

Ia  a  response  to  tbe  complaint,  filed  nn 
March  1,  1976,  yo\i  stated  that  your  "long 
standing  policy  of  not  selling  spot  announce- 
ment time  to  poUtlcal  ctmdidates  Is  in  full 
accord  with  Congress'  objectives  in  enacting 
Sections  315(b)  (1)  and  312(a)  (7)";  that  you 
do  treat  candidates  for  pubUc  office  "differ- 
ently from  .  .  .  product  advertisers,"  but 
such  "difference  In  treatment  does  not  un- 
reasonably limit  candidates  in  the  exposure 
of  their  ideas  or  in  the  discussion  of  issues"; 
that  the  "lowest  unit  charge"  provision  of 
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Section  S  15(b)  only  "nqulns  that  if  a  ata- 
tlon    makes   avaUabl*   qwt   uinouacement 
time  to  poUtlcAl  ooadldAteBt  the  lowest  unit 
charge  for  sucb  time  made  available  to  com- 
mercial advertisers  must  also  be  made  avail- 
able  to  poUtieal   candidates,"  and   Section 
*15<b),    "wben    read    In    conjunction    wltb 
Section  3ia(a)  (7),  .  .  .  does  not  compel  sta- 
tions to  sell  spot  announcement  time  to  po- 
litical candidates":  that  your  poUcy  of  refus- 
ing to  sell  spot  announcements  to  political 
candidates    "does    not   preclude    candidates 
from  obtaining  reasonable  accers  becaure  of 
the  cost  of  time"  since  "{fllve  minutes  of 
time  on   WON  radio  costs  only  about   15  i 
more   than   a   one   minute  spot   announce- 
ment" and  "during  certain  times  of  the  day, 
a  five  minute  program  on  WON-TV  actually 
costs  less  than  a  one  minute  spot  announce- 
ment aired  In  the  same  time  period";   and 
that  the  Commission  has  stated  that  In  de- 
termining whether  a  licensee  has  compiled 
with  the  reasonable  access  provision  of  Sec- 
tion   813(a)(7),    the   Commission    "wUl    not 
substitute  Its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  11- 
eensee,  but  rather  it  will  determine  in  any 
case  that  may  arise  whether  the  licensee  can 
be  said  to  have  acted  reasonably  and  In  good 
faith  In  fulfilling  its  obligations  \mder  this 
section,"  quoting  from  our  Public  Notice  of 
March   18.  1973,  entitled  "^se  of  Broadcast 
and  Cablecast  Faculties  by  Candidates  for 
Public  Office.";  and  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  "reasonable  access"  provision  of 
Section  813(a)  (7)   indicates  that  the  "pur- 
pose of  Teasonable  access' "  is  "to  give  can- 
didates for  public  office  greater  access  to  the 
media  so  that  they  may  better  explain  their 
Mtand  on  the  Urues,  and  thereby  more  fully 
and  completely  inform  the  voters,"  (emphasis 
added  in  yom*  quotation  of  Senator  Pastore's 
remarks,  117  Cong.  Bee.  12872  (1971)). 

You  further  stated  that  your  "five  minute 
policy  was  adopted  In  good  faith  In  order  to 
provide  the  voters  with  Information  neces- 
Beay  for  the  responsible  exercise  of  their 
franeblae":  and  that  the  complaint  should 
be  denied.  Enclosed  In  your  response  were 
copies  of  your  political  broadcasting  policy 
statement,  and  a  list  of  the  election  cam- 
paigns to  be  covered  by  WON  and  WON-TV 
during  the  two-month  period  prior  to  the  n- 
linols  primary  election.  This  Information  in- 
dicated that  WON-TV  would  make  approxi- 
mately 408  five  minute  time  periods  avail- 
able to  an  unspecified  number  of  candidates 
for  nomination  to  eleven  offices  and  that 
WON  would  make  approximately  136  five 
minute  time  periods  available  to  an  unspec- 
ified number  of  candidates  for  nomination 
to  ten  offices.  WON-TV  would  also  make  a 
lesser  number  of  fifteen  and  thirty- minute 
time  periods  available. 

In  a  reply  to  your  responEes,  filed  on 
March  2, 1978,  Campaign  16  stated  that  PECA 
"had  a  two-fold  poUcy  of  (1)  giving  politi- 
cal candidates  access  to  the  broadcast  media, 
to  explain  their  stand  on  the  Issues,  and 
thereby  inform  the  voters  and  (2)  limiting 
the  cost  of  campaigning  for  public  office"; 
and  that  WON-TV'a  rate  card  indicates  that 
"oftentimes"  WON-TV's  flve-mlnute  rates 
are  "as  much  as  seven  times  the  price  of  a 
one-minute  spot." 

The  purpose  of  Congress  In  adopting  Sec- 
tion 312(a)  (7)  was  to  assure  Federal  elective 
candidates  "greater  access  to  the  media." 
WON  states  that  it  adopted  its  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  sell  time  periods  shorter  than  five 
minutes  to  candidates  because  of  its  belief 
that  "no  spokesman  can  state  bis  position  on 
political  matters  in  a  broadcast  of  less  than 
five  minutes." 

Although  we  respect  the  licensees  belief 
on  this  BuLJect,  we  find  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  in  enacting  Section  312(a)(7) 
Congress  Intended  to  vest  in  licensees  the 
power  to  supplant  a  candidate's  determina- 
tion that  his  poUUcal  interests  would  best 
be  served  by  the  purchase  of  spot  announce- 
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ments  rather  thao  of  broadcasts  of  five  min- 
utes In  duration.  It  is  well  known  that  Buuay, 
If  n^  most,  candidates  rely  heavily  on  "spot" 
broadcasts,  whether  or  not  they  ^Iim'  utiUaa 
program  time  of  greater  duration.  We  believe 
that  to  accept  WON's  interpretation  of  Sec- 
tion 312(ft)(7)  would  so  drastically  enrtaU 
the  fiexibllity  of  a  federal  candidate^  con- 
duct of  his  media  campaign  that  the  pur- 
duct  of  the  statutory  framework  would  be 
frustrated.  Accordingly,  we  believe  It  to  be 
a  denial  of  "reasonable  access,"  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  312 (a)  (7),  for  a  licensee 
to  refuse  to  sell  spot  announcements  to  a 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  where  the 
licensee  has  determined  to  sell  broadcast  time 
to  such  candidates.- 

Secondly,  and  of  equal  Importance,  we  be- 
lieve that  Section  316(b)(1)  mandates  this 
conclusion.  Congress'  stated  Intention  in  en- 
acting the  "lowest  unit  charge"  provision  of 
Section  315(b)(1)  was  to  "place  the  can- 
didate on  par  with  a  broadcast  station's  most 
favored  commercial  advertiser."  S.  Rep.  96, 
92d  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  p.  27  (1971).  Where  a 
licensee,  in  the  exercise  of  its  reasonable 
Judgment,  determines  to  satisfy  its  obliga- 
tion under  Section  312(a)  (7)  with  regard  to 
"rea.3onable  access"  for  Federal  candidates, 
or  Its  public  Interest  obligation  to  cover  im- 
portant non-Federal  elections,  by  providing 
free  time,  the  lowest  unit  charge  provision 
Is,  of  course,  inapplicable.  However,  where  a 
licensee  does  choose  to  acll  time  to  candi- 
dates, if  the  licensee  sells  spot  time  to  com- 
mercial advertisers  It  would  be  contrary  to 
Congress'  intent  to  "place  the  candidate  on 
par  with  a  broadcast  station's  most  favored 
commercial  advertiser"  to  refuse  to  sell  spot 
time  to  candidates.  Moreover,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  FECA,  the  Commission  rec- 
ognized that  candidates  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  low-cost  spots  made 
available  to  commercial  advertisers  such  as 
run-of-echedule  and  preemptible  spots.' 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  appears  that  your 
policy  of  refusing  to  seU  time  periods  shorter 
than  five  minutes  to  candidates  is  In  con- 
travention of  the  "lowest  unit  charge"  pro- 
vision of  Section  316(b)  (1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act.  Therefore,  such  policy  must 
be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed herein. 

Since  our  decision  herein  Is  novel,  cur  ac- 
tion regarding  your  "five  minute"  jwlicy  does 
not  reflect  adversely  on  your  qualifications 
as  a  licensee  of  the  Commission.' 

Chairman  Wiley  dissenting;  Commission- 
ers Held  and  Washburn  concurring  and  bas- 
ing their  decision  solely  on  Section  ai6(b)  (1) 
grounds:  Commissioner  Robinson  dissenting 
and  issuing  a  statement. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission 
Vinci wT  J.  Muli-ins, 

Secretary. 

FOOTNOTES 

'34  FCC  2d  610  (1972). 

-  In  our  Public  Notice  of  Vlarcb  18,  1972, 
supra,  we  stated  that  the  determination  of 
whether  a  Uconsee's  refusal  to  eell  "spot"  an- 
nouncements to  federal  candidates  would  or 
would  not  violate  the  "reasonable  access" 
provision  of  Section  312(a)  (7)  ".  .  .  would 
depend  on  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
refusal  occurred."  34  FCC  2d  at  638.  To  the 
extent  that  the  holding  which  we  have  here- 
in reached  is  inconsistent  with  tliat  state- 
ment of  policy,  the  instant  holding  Is  con- 
trolling. At  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  1972 
Public  Notice  we  made  It  clear  that  the  pol- 
icies set  forth  in  that  document  regarding 
"reasonable  access"  were  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  etched  In  stone  for  all 
time: 

[A Is  experience  accrues,  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  modify  Uie  present  guidelines, 
or  to  Issue  new  ones  as  problems  arise.  Id  at 
611. 

«  Triangle  Publication!!,  Inc..  23  FCC  2d  760 
(1967) ;  WHDff,  Inr,  23  FCC  2d  763  (1967). 


^BecMjse  of  tlie  sbortneas  of  time  before 
tlM  lUinola  pttauury.  the  Coaunlnion's  eon- 
clKslon  herein  was  telephoned  to  WON  and 

the  compl&lnant  on  March  4. 

DBBseNrrwc  Staikvint  or  C0mmi8sione« 
OLZlf  O.  RoBiwsoir 
In  the  belief  that  political  candidates 
should  not  be  eoW  like  deodorants,  WON  has 
for  some  30  years  adhered  to  a  policy  of  not 
selling  time  to  candidates  In  leas  than  6 
minute  blocks.  ThU  policy  seems  so  rea- 
sonable to  me  that  I  was  hard  preased  to 
take  seriously  the  complaint  that  It  1b  un- 
lawful. The  majority  of  my  colleagues,  by 
contrast,  not  only  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  complaint,  they  adopt  it  and  nile  that 
forthwith,  WON  shall  not  dlscrlmteate  be- 
tween President  Ford  and  ArrM  Xztra  Dry. 
Finding  no  basis  in  common  acnae  for  this 
ruling,  I  have  consulted  the  majority's  legal 
authorities  with  some  care;  and  I  find  no 
basis  for  It  there,  either. 

Section  312(a)  (7)  of  the  Communications 
Act  requires  broadcasters  to  allow  candidates 
for  federal  office  to  "purchase  reasonable 
amounts  of  time"  to  promote  their  can- 
didacies. Nothing  la  the  plain  mj*ntTip  of 
this  provision's  language,  and  nothing  in  ita 
legislative  history,  ecMnpels  the  eoneluslon 
that  a  distinction  between  commercial  and 
political  advertisers  for  purposes  of  selU.ig 
time  is  beyond  the  reasonable  discretion  of 
a  broadcast  licensee.  Section  315(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  requires  broadcasters 
to  seU  time  to  political  candidates  at  rates 
that  "shaU  not  exceed  the  charges  made  for 
comparable  use  of  such  station  for  other 
purposes."  This  "lowest  unit  char^"  provi- 
sion has  heretofore  been  thought  to  mean 
that  a  station  may  not  charge  a  political  ad- 
vertiser more  for  the  use  of  a  given  segment 
of  time  than  would  be  charged  to  the  sta- 
tion's most  favored  conuner^lil  actvertlser. 
This  provision  fails  to  speak  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  licensee's  decision  to  dlstln- 
giiish  between  political  and  commercial  ad- 
vertisers as  to  the  size  of  the  time-segments 
that  will  be  made  available  to  each. 

We  have  Interpreted  the  "reasonable  ac- 
cess" provision  of  Section  S12(a)  (7)  to  re- 
quire In  the  first  Instance,  the  licensee's 
exercise  of  Judgment;  and.  Just  as  the  Com- 
mission must  defer  to  the  broadcaster's 
good-faith  Judgments  about  what  con- 
stitutes reasonably  balanced  progranoming 
on  controversial  matters  of  public  impor- 
ance.   see   Straus   Communtcations,   Inc.   v. 

^CC. P.2d. ,  slip  opinion,  pp.   14-15 

(DC.  Clr.  1976),  so  also  In  connection  with 
Section  813(a)(7)  the  Commission  has 
previously  said  it  "will  not  substitute  Its 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  licensee,  but  rather. 
It  win  determine  In  any  case  that  may  arl-e 
whether  the  licensee  can  be  sild  to  have 
acted  reasonably  and  In  Eood  faith  In  ful- 
fllHng  his  obligations  under  f^\%  section." 

Vse  of  Broadcast  and  Cablecast  FocWties 
by  Candidates  for  Public  Office,  84  FCC  2d 
610,  636  (1972).  Now,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion says: 

"We  find  no  reason  to  con:lurIe  tTint  In  en- 
acting Section  312(a)(7)  Congress  Intended 
to  vest  In  licensees  the  power  to  supplant 
a  candidate's  determination  that  his  polit- 
ical Interests  would  best  be  served  by  the 
purchase  of  spot  announcement's.  .  .  ." 

The  obvlou.s  Inconsistency  In  these  two 
statements  Is  nowhere  expl^'nei.  The  Com- 
mission now  finds  "no  reason  to  conclude" 
something  which  it  itself  did  in  fact  con- 
clude only  four  years  ago.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  Section  312(a)(7). 
Sulwequently,  In  Letter  to  Hon.  Peter  Flah- 
erty, 48  FCC  2d  888,  848  (1974),  the  Com- 
mission Indicated  that  it  did  not  read  Sec- 
Uon  312(a)(7)  to  establish  any  right  of  a 
Federal  candidate  "to  program  time  of  any 
particular  or  minimum  duration." 

The  Commission's  reliance  on  Section  315 
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is  similBiiT  nUspiaaed.  Tb*  aapnaam  Court 
hoe  intevpiwtad  aeettan'SlS<a>(T>  M  «BMa- 
tlally  a  eodMoathm  of  -rtfts  Ooatunlsabni^ 
prior  Inteiftatlan  ml  Uamtu  SUi<a)  m  w- 
qulrtns 'broaflassCsni  to' 
to  pctttleal  o— diriat—  " 
ing  System.  Imci  t.  DtmocttMo  iMittomal  Oom^ 
mittee.  412  TIJB.  04,  IIS-IM  U.  H  (IPW) .  Itat 
none  of  orur  hnldtnga  vauatm  fleotJan  SIC  oC 
the  Act  tma  trntU  tortaj  nnogHtmnO  a  candi- 
date's light  to  avBTiMm  m.  lim—ia'i  reason- 
able discretion  In  ttila  ragard.  We  bare  held 
that  i/  a  station  arils  spotanaoaneementa 
to  political  oandklataB,  It  Bsoat  aall  thsm  at 
the  lowest  uBtt  lata  that  w0tM  to*  appUoa- 
ble  to  a  cammercial  adverttscr.  COHCCTnlny 
I.<cenaee  Bnponaibattf  Vwter  AmendmtmU 
to  the  OommmttamUmt  Act  Mede  by  the 
Federal  Eiectiou  Campaion  Aet  of  tWll,  Vt 
FCO  ad  61«b  618  (IVK).  W«  hs?o  also  hdd 
tliat  if  a  Uoeiwee  arils  poIMIeal  candidates 
spot  annouaoeaents  of  any  Isngtlk — wlilrii 
we  daOns  as  an  Bnno»in«wnisnt  oC  two  mln- 
utea  or  Issa  duration — tlian  qiot  aanonnce- 
mants  of  all  usual  lenctlia  must  bo  sokL  Li- 
censees may  not  aril  two^mlnuto  or  ona- 
mlnute  announcaments  only,  ref uali^  to  sell 
thirty  seoond.  fifteen  sseonrt  or  ten-second 
spots,  assuming  that  spots  of  thoas  riiorter 
lengths  were  also  avallabla  to  ooBunaaolal  ad- 
TsrUsera  /Md.  It  aeems  to  nw  obvious  that 
both  these  Intupistatioas  of  Bection  US 
necessarily  ln4>ly  that  a  raCusal  to  sell  any 
spot  announcements  at  all  to  political  can- 
didates la  not  Inoonslstea^— or  bas  always 
been  assumsd  not  to  be  Incoaslstent— with 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  llcansse  discretion 
tinder  the  Act. 

The  CoDuniaslon's  suddfUi  votte-face  on 
the  scope  of  licensee  discration  strains  the 
plain  meaning  of  some  tolerably  plain  stat- 
utory language.  FUrtbarmon^  Z  must  say.  It 
makes  serlovs  a  mistake  of  logic.  Just  be- 
cause a  candidate  baa  ooncluded  tbat  be  Is 
merely  a  product,  to  be' packaged  and  mar- 
keted aa  sucb.  does  not  mean  tbat  a  Zioeasee 
cannot  bope^  and  act  upon  tbe  bope,  tbat 
a  candldate'for  public  oflica  Is  more  than 
that.  In  light  of  the  dlserstton  tbat  we  have 
accorded — at  the  direction  of  tbe  courts — ^to 
licensees  In  political  broadcast  matters  gen- 
erally, I.  woud  have  thought  tbe  Commis- 
sion would  regard  with  embaitxaflBmenA  tbe 
idea  of  denying  sucb  discretion  in  a  case 
where  It  has  been  so  reasonably  and  respon- 
sibly exercised. 

In  recent  years  there  baa  been  legitimate 
concern  tbat  conunetdal  advertising  prae- 
ttcee  are  trlvtalMngour  dally ftres  wltb  their 
Incessant  appeal  to  the  need  for  tooth  whlt- 
eners,  clothes  brlghteners.  skin  purifiers  and 
sink  cleaners.  Given  tbat  trend,  I  suppose 
it  is  too  m«ch  to  expect  tbat  pontics  wm 
not  be  stmiiarty  trlvlallBed  by  an  ertenslon 
of  the  same  kind  of  sales  techniques  to  po- 
litical advertising.  But  If  there  appears  to  be 
little  the  FCC  can  do  to  stop  the  trend. 
at  least  we  do  not  need  to  contribnte  to  It. 
Justice  Holmes  said:  **lf  my  feDow  cittzens 
want  to  go  to  Hell  I  win  brip  tbem.  It's  my 
Job."  I  HoImes-lAskl  Letters  349  (1053). 
Therein.  T  roppose  Mes  the  difference  be- 
tween FCC  Commissioners  and  Supreme 
Court  Justlees.  We  do  have  an  authortty  to 
construe  the  Communications  Act  whlcb 
differs  from  the  narrow  fonetlona  of  the 
Judiciary.  If  the  people  want  to  go  to  Hell,  I, 
for  one,  will  not  strain  the  language  of  the 
Communications  Act  to  help  them  get  there. 


'  I  qoeried  htan  on  certain  aspects  of  our 
fore^itn  jkoS.  econoaiic  pdttdes.  I  ask 
JOTiKftlmflW  coDsent  that  our  dialog  be 

'.lliere  bdng  ne  otUecilcNi,  tbe  dialoc 
was  ocdeRd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Haarr  F.  Btsb,  Jk.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Tbe  trade  bill  and  the  export-Import  bank 
bill  both  provide  for  a  ceding  of  9800  mil- 
lion on  export-Import  bank  loans  to  Russia. 

Do  you  or  the  State  Department  have  any 
IntentioB  of  seeking  any  change  in  that 
celling? 

Secretary  Kissinges.  We  have  opposwd  the 
celling  In  the  past. 

Senator  Haaar  F.  Btrd,  Ja.  I  dldnt  under- 
stand yon. 

Becretary  Kiasiwum.  We  did  not  favor  the 
celling  in  the  past,  and  we  think  it  has  de- 
prived us  of  Important  leverage  in  omr  rela- 
tlonriilpe. 

We  have  in  general  been  In  favor  of  modi- 
fying tbe  varloos  restrictions  that  have  been 
tied  to  Immigration,  to  immigration  que»- 
tkaoa. 

Senator  H&kbt  F.  Btsb,  Jk.  This  is  asMe 
tlOBi  It 

Oecietary  Kiasmuut.  It  Is  aside  from  it,  but 
It  was  conceptually  rriated  to  It. 

At  the  same  time,  we  bad  otiglnally  In- 
tended to  move  more  aetlTriy  at  tbiB  time 
to  consult  with  the  Congress  to  see  whetber 
tbe  modifications  of  either  tbe  credit  Issue 
or  tbe  trade  issue,  or  at  least  one  or  the 
otbsr.  might  be  posslMe. 

I  tbink  In  view  o<  tbe  sltuattcm  in  Angola, 
tbia  la  not  an  appro^tiMie  moment  to  ooom 
before  tbe  Congress  wltb  sucb  a  request. 

Senator  h«bbt  f.  Btsb,  Ja.  So.  it  is  not 
yoor  lntsntl(m.  then,  to  seek  a  change  m  tbe 
$300  mUUon  ceiling? 

Secretary  Knsoie^.  Not  In  tbe  Immediate 
Xutuiaw  not  ualcas  tbe  political  environment 


SECRETARY  KIS«NCHSR'S  TESTI- 
MONY ON  FOREIGN  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC PCAJCIES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  30,  Betniary  of  Slate 
Kissinger  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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Sanator  BAaar  F.  Btss,  Jr.  If  you  change 
your  mind,  would  you  let  tbe  Senator  from 
Virginia  know,  because  I  have  an  Interest 
In  this  matter,  being  tbe  q>onaor  of  both 

Secretary  KmsiNGsa.  Itom  my  knowledge 
of  tbe  Senator  from  Virginia,  it  would  be 
extiemriy  dllDcult  to  keep  it  from  him. 
(Laogbter.) 

ftpna^ffr  Haaar  F.  Btss,  Ja.  Mr.  Secretary, 
given  tbe  huge  sales  of  technological  prod- 
ucts and  skUls  to.  communist  oonntnes,  do 
you  fori  there  Is  a  growing  risk  of  transfer 
of  technology  with  impUcatlona  lor  national 
defense? 

Secretary  KissiMcaiB.  I  keep  reading  these 
comments  In  tbe  press,  and  I  have  asked  for 
a  study  to  eiplaln  so  tbat  I  get  a  clearer 
understanding  of  Just  what  it  encompasaee. 

My  Impression  Is  tbat  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  our  ccmtrlbuUon  to  the 
transfer  of  technology  to  tbe  Soviet  Unifm 
is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  overall 
picture. 

Tbe  largest  trade  of  the  Soviet  Union  ik>w 
is  vrlth  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and  tbe 
credit  from  those  areas,  where  we  are  lim- 
ited to  9300  million,  am>roaches  $10  million, 
and  wbera  our  credits  have  always  been  tied 
to  mMK>«''  projects  ao  tbat  we  could  con- 
trol, by  decislDn,  tbe  transfer  of  technology 
and  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  the  other 
£iedits  are  (^>en  ended  and  can  be  used 
much  more  fiexibly. 

So,  I  think  we  do  not  face  primarily  a 
United  States  problent. 

Senator  Haskt  F.  Btsd.  Ja.  I  see. 

Secretary  KissuiGEa.  But  we  will  have  bet- 
ter information  about  that  la  a  few  weeks 
and  I  will  then  be  able  to  give  you  more 
accurate  answers. 

Senator  Habbt  F.  Btso,  Ja.  I  suppose,  then. 


any  follow-up  questlona  would  need  to  wait 
for  tbose  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  defense  budget,  which 
baa  just  been  submitted,  aasnreps  a  SALT 
Agreement.  ITw  iHidget  is  be^ed  upon  th&t 
assumption? 

Secretary  KiamNCKB.  Tea. 

Senator  Haut  F.  Bkxb,  Ja.  To  aae  that 
suggests  an  agreement  already  has  been 
reached,  or  that  our  negotiators  are  deter- 
xnlned  to  nuke  ooncenaions  to  achieve  an 
agreement. 

Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  KTSSTWcua  I  think  both  of  thcsj 
aggiiTTiptirtna  are  Incorrect,  air. 

An  agreement  has  not  been  reached.  Our 
negotlatcHv  are  not  determined  to  make  con- 
cessions that  are  against  our  Interests  or  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

We  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  limits  beyond 
which  we  will  not  go.  and  If  we  cannot  get 
an  agreement  within  these  limits,  tben 
there  win  not  he  an  agreement,  and  under 
thoee  conditions  we  would  have  to  oome  back 
to  tbe  Congress  and  aSk  for  sujiplemental 
funds  for  the  strategic  budget. 

The  want  situation  vrould  be  to  have  a 
military  budget  based  on  one  set  of  assump- 
tions, and  no  SALT  Agreement,  so  that  any 
gi^M  ttiat  exist  vrlll  widen,  and  we  will  have 
to  face  tbe  Caet  tbat  In  tbe  abesnee  of  tbe 
SALT  Agreement  we  wm  bave  to  sak  for 
additional  rcaourtee  for  our  strategie  foeoea. 

Senator  Habst  F.  Btko,  Ja.  I  must  say  it 
seems  to  me  strange  to  baae  oar  defense 
budget  on  aa  ssiimieil  agiesment  adtb  a 
potential  enemy  wttboot  whoaa  it  wouldn't 
be  necessary  to  have  socb  a  heavy  defense 
budget. 

Secretary  E^issmcaaL  Wen,  we  have  a  sup- 
plementary budget  w4ileh  we  ate  piepsrsd  to 
put  fcovard.  We  have  tbe  figures  tbat,  if  in 
the  Judgment  of  tbe  Preeldetit  and  bla  prin- 
cipal advisors  would  be  i^uirf^.  and  abmild 
It  become  apparent  later  on  this  year  tbat  an 
agreement  is  not  adilevable. 

Senator  Haaar  F.  Bvaa,  ja.  lent  It  eanrect 
that  the  budget  Lb  based  on  the  assumption 
tbat  there  win  be  an  agreement? 

Otcietaiy  ywamnie  It  Is  based  on  tbe 
assnrapttoa  tbat  tbcve  wlU  be  sn  agreement 
partly  beeaase  tbe  tssuas  have  been  aanoaed 
slgnlflcaattty  snd  one  can  Imsglne  tbe  direc- 
tion m  wblcb  aa  agrsement  would  be  aought. 

Senator  Hasar  F.  Bvaa,  Jk.  Ton  have  been 
saying  tbat  tbe  T?i—iiBiiri  made  "an  tbe  eon- 
cessions'*  In  tbe  SALT  n.  T%at  seems  to  me 
astonisblng. 

Secretary  KBaaofCEt.  That  Is  also  not  a  cor- 
rect statement.  I  said  tbe  Sovtets  over  the 
past  year  have  made  some  significant  con- 
oesedons. 

F6r  example,  the  agreement  not  to  coimt 
forward-based  systems,  the  agreement  on  a 
celling  for  8trat^:lc  forces  which  Is  below 
that  of  the  Soviets,  of  the  total  that  the 
Soviets  now  have,  but  above  that  which  we 
have,  so  that  this  will  require  reductions  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  several  hundred  units  to 
reach  the  agreed  ceilings,  the  acceptance  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  counting  rules  that 
we  have  asked  for  in  relation  to  the  count- 
ing of  MIBVs. 

These  are  significant  concessions. 

Also.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  tbat  even 
with  these  concessions  we  cannot  settle  on 
the  present  position,  and  that  further  con- 
siderations and  negotiations  will  t>e  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  Haaav  F.  Bras.  Ja.  A  lot  <tf  Ameri- 
cans are  asking  what  tbe  United  States  la 
getting  out  of  detente.  We  feed  Russia;  Bus- 
sla  supports  OFBC;  Russia  Intervenae  in 
Portugal  and  Angola;  Russia  baflds  up  iti 
first  strike  capacity,  and  I  am  wondering  If 
you  could  give  us  some  concrete  examples  of 
bow  detente  is  worlOng  for  the  American 
citizen. 
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Secretary  KmsiNoKB.  First  of  ftll,  Senator, 
the  question  U:  What  is  meant  by  detente? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  we  tton't  look  at  the  Soviet  grain  deal 
as  a  question  of  feeding  Russia.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  Is — I  am  not  going  now  by  1973 — ■ 
we  have  discussed  this  in  committee  before — 
I  am  talking  about  the  reason  behind  It,  In 
which  some  of  the  questions  that  we  were 
asked  In  this  committee  Indicated  the  pre<;- 
sures  that  exist  on  the  Administration. 

We  have  attempted  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  concerns  of  our  farmers  and  the 
long-term  requirements  of  American  policy, 
by  preventing  disruptive  Soviet  Union  in- 
cursions Into  our  markets,  and  by  putting 
an  upper  limit  beyond  which  the  Soviet  pur- 
chases cannot  take  place  without  addUlonal 
discussions  with  our  government. 

So,  what  we  have  got  out  of  this  relation- 
ship is  a  method  for  regulating  a  condition 
on  which  the  survival  of  civilization  could 
well  depend  by  methods  less  catastrophic 
than  nuclear  war.  while  retaining  the  option 
which  is  essential  to  resist  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  power,  provided  we  can  get  enough 
concessions  to  do  It. 

•  •  <  •  « 

Senator  HAaav  F.  Bybu,  Jb.  Mr.  Secretary, 
In  regard  to  the  U.S. -Russian  negotiations  on 
oil.  I  assume  that  whatever  agreement  can  be 
made,  that  not  a  large  amount  of  oil  will  be 
Involved. 

Secretary  Kissincfr.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Haaar  F.  Btbd,  Jb.  Iu  other  words. 
It  Is  a  minimal  thing  and — 

Secretary  KiasiMou.  But  It  will  be  some- 
what relevant,  but  It  will  not  be  an  allow- 
able amount,  that  Is  correct. 

Senator  Habxt  F.  Btbo,  Jk.  In  relation  to 
VA.  needs — It  will  be  very,  very  little? 

Secretary  KissiNCEa.  Leas  than  6  percent 
of  our  total  Imports. 

Senator  Haaar  F.  Bybd,  Jb.  Substantially 
less  than  6  percent.  Isn't  It? 

Secretary  Kisatsat*.  In  the  area  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Senator  Habkt  P.  Btro.  Jb.  Mr.  Secretary. 
my  belief  Is  that  Rtissia  does  not  want  nu- 
clear war  any  more  than  does  the  United 
States.  Would  you  concur  In  that? 

Secretary  Kissinoeb.  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Haaar  F.  Btbd,  Jb.  I  reply  to  my 
previous  question  with  regard  to  detente  and 
also  in  our  own  discussions,  you  seem  to  feel. 
If  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  it  Is 
detente  that  has  prevented  a  nuclear  war? 

Secretary  Kissikceb.  I  am  saying  that  we 
are  operating  at  two  levels.  One  Is  the  level 
of  traditional  foreign  policy  in  which  you 
prevent  war  and  prevent  expansion  and  main- 
tain your  Interests  by  the  traditional  methods 
of  pressure  and  counterpressure.  where  you 
rely  on  the  mutual  self-interests  of  countries 
concerned,  mutual  self-interest ;,  to  pre- 
vent war. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  also  trjliig  to 
build  a  new  international  environment  which 
la  somewhat  less  risky  than  that  one.  We  are 
not  saying  that  that  has  been  achieved,  be- 
cause if  you  look  at  the  traditional  policies 
of  pressures  and  counterpres.sures,  you  must 
be  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  have  al- 
most invariably,  sooner  or  later,  led  to  war. 

If  you  look  at  the  diplomacy,  for  example, 
that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  I 
think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  leader  actunlly 
wanted  war  at  that  time.  I  think  It  Is  safe 
to  say  that  any  leader  at  that  time,  had  he 
been  told  four  weeks  before  they  started  this 
that  within  a  month  they  would  be  Involved 
lu  a  war  that  would  kill  millions  of  people 
In  four  years,  would  have  recoiled  from  hor- 
ror at  that  prospect. 

Yet  It  happened. 

We  want  to  create  an  environment  In  whloh 
that  sort  of  contingency  Is  removed,  not  on 
the  basis  of  unilateral  American  activity,  but 
on  the  basis  of  strict  reciprocity. 

Senator  Habbt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  Whiit  date  do 
>nu  put  as  the  starting  point  oi  detente? 


Secretary  Kissingkb.  I  would  say  that  the 
concept  developed — it  started  as  soon  as  the 
Soviets  developed  a  significant  nuclear  capa- 
bility, as  early  as  IBM.  President  Elsenhower 
said,  "There  is  no  alternative  to  pea«e,"  and 
since  then  every  American  President,  no  mat- 
ter how  different  their  personalities,  and  no 
matter  how  different  their  original  concep- 
tions, have  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
problem. 

Now,  the  present  period  of  attempting  to 
do  thlrt  I  would  put  around  11*70.  1971 — more 
likely  1971. 

Senator  Harrv  F.  Btbd,  Jb.  I  think  almost 
everyone  would  agree  that  there  is  no  al- 
tfmatlve  to  peace,  but  you  would  put  It 
iU'ouud  1971.' 

Secretary  Ki.ssi.nt.kr.  I  am  talking  about  a 
particular  phase,  about  the  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  it.  I  would  put  that  In  1954 
when  Eisenhower  and  John  Poster  Dulles 
were  conducting  foreign  policy. 

Senator  H.abry  P.  BrBo.  Jr.  You  don't  put 
the  period  1954  to  1970  as  a  i>erlod  of 
detente,  do  you? 

Secretary  Kissingeb.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  attempt  to  achieve  detente  Is  always 
i-ealized  In  anv  one  period,  but  If  you  look  at 
the  period  1964  to  1970.  we  have  had  periods 
of  ups  and  downs  You  have  had  the  period 
of  the  so-called  "Spirit  of  Geneva"  and  then 
in  1955  when  Khrushchev  came  over  here, 
and  then  you  had  another  period  In  the 
1960's,  and  this  recent  period  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  systematic  and  sustained  one 
of  that  20-year  period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  and  the  committee  has  been  seeking 
since  last  March  to  have  you  appear  and 
testify  on  SALT  issiies.  I  am  wondermg 
whether  you  might  indicate  a  convenient 
date. 

Secretary  Kxssingcb.  I  am  prepared  to  ap- 
pear on  SALT  issues.  The  invitation  was  ex- 
pressed in  rather  a  curious  way.  in  which  all 
the  conclusions  to  be  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee were  already  expressed  in  the  letter 
of  Invitation. 

The  second  problem  has  been  that  I  have 
no  substantial  disagreement  that  was  made — 
the  testimony  that  was  made  by  Secretary 
Schleslnger  and  Director  Colby.  But  If  we 
can  have  a  procedure  so  that  the  chairman 
doesn't  report  every  20  minutes  to  the  televi- 
sion cameras  what  was  said  In  executive  ses- 
sion. I  would  prefer  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee with  representatives  from  Defense,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  the  CIA  to  put  together 
the  is.sue3  in  a  deflnitive  way.  once  and  for 
all.  so  that  we  avoid  this  impression  that 
there  Is  .something  about  mental  disagree- 
ments on  SALT,  and  if  we  can  have  every- 
body KHtliered  In  the  same  room  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  explain  and  defend  the 
po.sltlon3  we  have  Jointly  taken — on  that 
basis  I  am  prepared  to  work  out  a  mutually 
aureeable  day  with  the  committee. 

Senator  R\rrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  now  It  Is  really  more  Im- 
portant for  you  to  be  willing  to  come  before 
the  committee. 

Secretary  Kissinlkr.  I  said  I  am  prepared 
to  do  It,  and  at  a  date  that  we  will  arrive  at. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrt>,  Jr.  I  say  this  par- 
ticularly becRU.se  the  present  Defense  budget 
Is  based  on  an  agreement  on  SALT. 

Secretary  Kts.siNGEa.  But  the  President  has 
made  very  clear  that  if  there  is  a  new  agree- 
ment on  SALT,  we  will  have  to  put  in  a 
supplemental 

Senator  Harrv  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  understand 
that,  and  that  Is  a  cnu.se  lor  concern,  too.  I 
must  say  I  was  sorry  to  note  that  our  De- 
fen.se  budget  Is  based  on  an  as.sumed  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Kis.sinukr.  But.  Senator,  If  there 
were  no  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  the  lead  time  on  all  these  items  Is  very 
long,  atirt  since  that  will  not  in  Itself  produce 
an    itnrertlatp    cisi.s,    there    will    be   plenty 


of  opportunity  to  ask  for  the  funds  that 
will  be  necessary  under  conditions  of  no 
SALT  agreement,  and  you  can  be  certain 
these  funds  will  be  asked  for.  and  the  ideas 
for  that  have  already  been  pat  before  the 
President.  So  that  If  there  IB  no  agreement, 
we  are  not  putting  ourselves  at  any  disad- 
vantage, because  the  first  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  accelerate  those  statements  that 
are  already  being  planned,  and  there  is  com- 
plete agreement  between  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Chiefs  and  State  as  to  how 
to  proceed  In  the  absence  of  a  SALT  agree- 
ment, as  there  was  complete  agreement  on 
the  Defense  budget,  and  the  idea  to  submit 
a  Defense  budget  of  this  kind  was  not  the 
Idea  of  the  negotiators.  This  was  something 
that  was  agreed  to  between  the  President  and 
the  Defense  Department,  and  not  something 
that  was  put  forward  by  the  negotiators. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Btbd.  Jb.  When  I  ex- 
pressed a  view  yesterday  to  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  I  thought  It  startling  to  base  the  defense 
budget  on  an  assumed  agreement,  he  said 
he  regarded  it  as  frightening. 

So  the  budget  assumption  Is  an  additional 
rea'on  for  you  to  arrange  to  come  before  the 
SALT  subcommittee. 

Secretary  Kissdjoeb.  First  of  all,  this  Is  not 
a  position  I  originated.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  negotiating,  one  Is  better  off  to  go  the 
other  way.  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  na- 
tional security,  I  think  the  decision  that 
the  President  made  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  no  reason  to  be 
frightened.  We  have  adequate  strategic 
forces  today,  and  we  will  have  adequate 
strategic  forces  for  the  existing  future. 

If  there  ia  no  SALT  agreement,  we  can 
accelerate  existing  programs,  and  we  can 
bring  in  new  programs  by  the  time  this  ac- 
celeration has  run  Its  course,  and  certainly 
our  needs  in  national  defense. 

Our  problem  Is  not  In  strategic  forces, 
which  we  can  manage,  but  our  problem  is  In 
the  shortage  of  conventional  forces  for  rea- 
sonable defense.  This  reason  It  la  Important 
to  bring  the  strategic  forces  under  control 
Is  so  we  don't  put  our  military  resotwces 
Into  the  politically  and  strategically  least 
useful  category. 

Senator  Habbt  P.  Btbd,  Jr.  The  other  as- 
pect, too.  is  that  It  Is  a  weapon  that  can  be 
used  against  Congress  by  saying  "You  either 
take  whatever  agreement  our  negotiators 
work  out  on  SALT,  or  If  you  don't  do  that,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  a  lot  oi 
extra  money." 

I  don't  use  the  "frightening" — It  was  my 
colleague  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  used  that.  But  I  do  think  It  Is  startling. 

Secretary  KiaaiNGSM.  It  Is  a  fact  that  if 
there  Is  no  agreement,  there  will  have  to  be 
more  money.  There  Is  no  {Kksslble  way  we 
can  say  that  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement, 
under  conditions  of  unrestrained  arms,  that 
we  don't  need  more  money.  We  can't  have 
it  both  ways.  It  has  to  be  one  or  the  other, 
and  thljs  is  iiut  a  form  of  blackmail.  It  is  a 
reality. 

Besides,  we  don't  have  an  agreement  to 
put  before  you  at  this  point,  and  when  we 
do.  my  quick  Impression  is  that  It  will  be 
di.ssected  with  loving  care. 

Senator  Habby  F.  Bybd,  Jb.  If  we  don't 
have  an  agreement,  I  don't  know  how  we 
ciiii  work  up  H  budget  ba.sed  on  the  agree- 
nieiii. 


MEETING   AMERICA'S  HOUSING 
NEEDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 29.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  National  Housing  Conference. 
This  distinguished  group  of  public  sector 
and  private  sector  housing  ofScials  has 
fought  long  and  hard  for  our  national 
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goal  of  "a  decent  home  in  a  sultaUe  liv- 
ing en-vlronment  for  every  Aitieriean  fam- 
ily." It  is  a  line  group  of  people  and  I 
greatly  appreciated  the  opfportunity  to 
speak  with  them. 

In  my  address,  I  called  attentlrai  to 
the  dismal  failure  of  Uiepa«it«o  adznin- 
istrations  to  meet  our  national  houslnc 
goals.  In  the  3-year  period  trota  1974 
through  this  year,  houstaK  starts  have 
been  half  the  level  necessary  to  meet  our 
housing  goals.  I  presented  an  alternative 
housing  policy  wliich  would  revitalize 
the  housing  industry  and  move  the  coun- 
try nearer  to  its  national  housing  goals. 

Since  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
Interested  in  programs  that  win  revitaline 
the  housing  sector  of  the  economy,  I 
would  like  to  share  my  remarks  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  ronarks  to  the  National 
Housing  Conference  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objectlm,  the  ronarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remabks  op  SiaiATOB  Huxxbt  H.  Htticphbet, 
Natiokal  Hoxtsiko  ComnauircK 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  my 
friends  from  the  National  Houelng  Confer- 
ence. We've  shared  many  bard-tougtat  battles 
over  the  yeare. 

No  one  needs  to  remind  yo«  that  tba  last 
two  years  have  been  an  abeolute  disaster  tor 
the  bousing  industry. 

Housing  starts  slid  straight  downhill  from 
the  banner  years  of  the  late  '60'»  and  early 
'70b. 

Bankruptcies  In  the  home  construction 
Industry  became  wldeq;>read. 

Home  mortgage  Interest  rates  skyrocketed 
to  unprecedented  levets. 

And  govenunen^-aselsted  housing  starts 
slowed  to  a  trickle. 

Some  of  this  collapse  can  be  attributed  to 
the  decline  In  the  natWwwU  economy.  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  government  no^-poUdes 
and  policy  failures  have  played  a  major  role. 

This  Administration  has  taUed  to  Insure  a 
level  of  bouslxig  production  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Nation's  needs.  Its  poUcy  has  been  simple 
and  precise:  Let  the  market  forces  operate 
whUe  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  market. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  housing  Industry 
Is  recovering— that  things  are  looking  up. 

That  should  come  as  no  surprise.  Things 
always  look  up  •when  you're  flat  on  your  back. 
Sure,  housing  starU  wiU  Increase  In  1S>76. 
They  had  no  place  to  go  but  up. 

Despite  thts  recovery,  however,  1976  will 
not  be  a  banner  year  for  the  housing  Indus- 
try. Mortgage  Interest  rates  will  decline  only 
slightly  and  a  cloud  will  continae  to  hang 
over  multi-family  constructlcn,  despite  Fed- 
eral assistance.  In  short,  1976  wUl  be  a  mod- 
est recovery  year  for  housing,  but  production 
still  will  fall  far  short  of  anticipated  needs. 

I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  the  past,  partic- 
ularly one  as  glum  as  the  depression  from 
which  hoxKlng  is  Just  now  emerging.  Tm  an 
optimist.  I'd  rather  talk  about  the  future 
and  the  opportunities  it  presents.  I'd  rather 
talk  about  the  capacity  of  the  conalructlwi 
industry  to  meet  our  housing  needs.  I'd 
rather  talk  about  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor initiatives  that  can  make  our  national 
housing  goals  a  reality. 

We  have  a  national  housing  goal  In  this 
country  that  you  and  I  consider  to  be  very 
important,  but  that  others  have  cboeen  to 
Ignore.  That  goal  contains  two  separate  but 
closely  related  objectives. 

The  first  portion  of  the  goal  commits  the 
government  to  provide  "a  decent  home  for 
every  American  famUy."  That  means  a  sound 
structure,  with  suitable  plumbing  and  heat- 


li«  fadlitleB  in  compliance  with  reasonable 
building  standards. 

The  seccKid  part  of  our  national  housing 
goal  commits  the  government  to  provide  "a 
suitable  Uvlng  environment**  for  the  family 
that  oocvples  the  home.  This  stiggests  that  a 
dooiid  ■truetmre  Is  not  enough.  It  must  be 
locsted  In  a  healthy  neighhorhnod  with  good 
school  a,  «dean  streets,  reasonable  pnbUc  safety 
and.  hopefuUy.  a  little  greenery. 

A  decent  home  In  a  suitable  Uvlng  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family  was  a  wise 
goal  m  1949  when  we  conceived  it. 

It  was  sound  in  1968  when  It  was  repeated, 
and  it  remains  a  worttiy  goal  today. 

In  1B88.  we  placed  a  numerical  value  on 
our  national  boosing  goals.  We  agreed — and 
I  emphasize  "we"  because  both  the  Executive 
and  thie  Ckmgreas  participated  in  the  Deci- 
sion— that  2.6  mUllon  new  housing  starts  a 
year  were  necessary  to  meet  our  national 
housing  goals. 

■Unfortunately,  once  we  agreed  on  the  goal 
not  much  was  done  to  meet  It. 

Daring  the  first  five  yeare  under  our  goal 
we  did  pretty  well.  New  housing  starts  from 
1969  through  1973  averaged  1.9  million  unlta 
a  year. 

But  since  then,  we  have  had  nothing  short 
of  a  disaster. 

Housing  starts  in  the  three-year  period 
from  1974  to  1978,  despite  the  recovery.  wUl 
average  approximately  13  million  units  a 
year,  exactly  half  the  production  necessary 
to  meet  <mr  gocds. 

Bat  What  does  this  low  production  mean 
te  the  average  American  family? 
First,  It  means  hl^ier  home  prices. 
As  housing  becomes  more  scarce,  families 
are  forced  to  bid  more  for  existing  housing, 
driving  the  price  out  of  reach  of  many  fam- 
lllea. 

Second,  It  means  overcrowding  and  sub- 
standard units. 

Ftamllles  are  forced  to  double-up,  and  sob- 
standard  units  that  are  ready  (or  replace- 
ment remain  In  use. 

FlnaUy,  It  means  that  lltUe  housing  Is 
available  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
llea. 

These  families  depend  on  a  large  supply 
BO  that  they  constantly  can  upgrade  the 
quahty  of  their  own  housing  by  trading  up. 
There  are  several  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  restore  bousing  production  to  levels  that 
are  suffldent  to  meet  ova  housing  goals. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  ec(momlc  poli- 
cies designed  to  put  America  back  to  work. 
At  present  we  are  wasting  our  economic 
resources  day  after  day. 

Almost  eight  percent  of  the  work  force  is 
unemployed. 

Twenty  seven  percent  of  Industrial  capac- 
ity is  Idle. 

Some  $54  binion  In  Federal  tax  revenues 
were  lost  In  197S  due  to  the  recession.  An- 
other $37  biUlon  was  lost  by  State  and  local 
government. 

And  here's  the  real  klUer.  We  will  lose  more 
than  $1  trillion  in  production,  output  and 
Income,  from  the  beginning  of  the  recession 
to  1980. 

An  economy  that  is  losing  that  much  out- 
put, and  the  personal  Income  that  goes  with 
It,  Jtist  can't  afford  much  new  housing. 

So  we  need  full  employment  and  rising 
personal  Incomes  to  make  housing  purchases 
a  reality. 

Second,  we  need  a  steady  and  expansive 
monetary  policy.  Every  time  the  Federal  Re- 
serve tightens  the  moitetary  screws,  the 
whcde  economy  suffers. 

But  when  the  economy  get:;  a  cold,  housing 
gets  double  pneim»>nla. 

Monetary  policy  must  be  stifflciently  ex- 
pansive to  take  housing  off  the  economic 
roller-coaster  by  Insuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  credit  at  reasonable  Interest  rates. 

Third,  we  need  policies  designed  to  make 
home  ownership  available  to  a  larger  number 
of  American  families. 


That  means  we  have  got  to  reduce  mort- 
gage Interest  rates. 

If  looser  monetazy  policy  is  not  enough, 
we  will  Just  have  to  4o  It  mote  directly. 

The  Federal  goverament  must  get  Into  the 
business  at  making  mortgage  nMmey  avaU- 
ablc  at  reasonable  interest  rates  to  the  aver- 
age American  famUy.  This  Is  the  heart  of 
any  national  bousing  p<dlcy. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Hmwlng  Bank  to  buy  up  low-rate 
mortgages  and  assure  a  steady  supply  of 
mortgage  money  at  a  fair  rate  of  Interest — 
six  percent  to  a  mairtmum  of  seven  percent — 
for  persons  who  want  to  own  their  own 
homes. 

The  amount  of  the  nkortgage  should  be 
that  amotmt  necessary  to  finance  a  modest 
but  adequate  dwelling. 

It  is  a  bold  idea,  but  the  time  U  clearly 
past  for  tinkering. 

Through  such  a  program,  the  American 
dream  of  owning  a  home  can  bcoonie  an 
American  reality  once  again. 

Fourth,  we  need  programs  that  wfll  aUow 
young  families  to  enter  the  housing  market. 

At  present,  housing  policies  are  upside 
down. 

Families  can  afford  a  large  house  vi»en  the 
children  are  mature  and  they  dont  need  a 
big  home. 

But  when  they  first  start  a  fasOly,  they 
cant  afford  anything. 

I  am  "TfTTiintng  various  programs  that  will 
reduce  the  Initial  monthly  payments  on  a 
mortgage  so  that  young  families  can  get  a 
piece  of  America. 

Fifth,  we  need  specific  policies  designed  to 
revitalize  the  multi-family  housing  Indus- 
try. We  must  carefuUy  examine  local.  State 
and  Federal  government  regtUatlons  that  are 
preventing   nxultl-famUy   construction. 

Sixth,  we  must  create  a  National  Domestic 
Devekqtment  Bank  for  the  long  term  financ- 
ing of  pubUc  facUlUes.  This  alternative  fi- 
nancing method  te  absolutely  essential  Capi- 
tal Investment  by  local  governments  again 
has  slowed  because  money  Is  so  dear.  With- 
out the  sewers,  roads,  schools,  courthouses, 
recreaUonal  facilities  and  health  facilities  we 
need,  ovu*  goal  cannot  be  reached. 

Seventh,  we  never  really  had.  a  program  for 
the  production  of  housing  units  suitable  for 
low  and  very  low  Income  famlUea.  The  rent 
supplement  program,  which  assists  families 
directly,  has  been  small  and  not  geared  to 
produce  new  housing  units. 

The  traditional  public  bousing  did  produce 
housing,  but  high  operating  costs  kept  rents 
too  high  for  low  income  families.  The  public 
housing  program,  when  coupled  with  an  ade- 
quate program  of  operating  subsidies,  might 
have  produced  new  housing,  but  this  has  not 
been  tried,  nor  has  Congress  mandated  the 
Integration  of  these  two  programs  to  produce 
much  needed  housing. 

We  need  a  program  to  meet  this  very  basic 
need.  And,  any  such  progrant  would  have  to 
be  based  on  a  recognition  that  housing  for 
very  low  Income  families  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  housing  f<»'  middle  Income  fam- 
Ules.  More  expensive  because : 

It  must  be  built  sturdier  to  withstand  the 
hard  use  of  large  numbers  of  children. 

It  must  be  buUt  to  be  maintenance-proof 
for  the  same  reason. 

It  must  Include  tlie  costs  of  community 
and  recreational  facilities  so  that  these  would 
be  available  when  the  units  are  ready  to  be 
occupied. 

Without  such  an  approach  we  are  doomed 
to  continue  to  house  very  low  Income  people 
in  slums.  And  this  Is  Int<Meratde. 

Finally,  and  perhape  most  Important,  we 
need  to  revive  government  assisted  housing 
construction  programs  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families.  In  1968,  we  made  a  commit- 
ment to  build  600  thousand  government  as- 
sisted housing  units  a  year.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration hss  welched  on  that  commit- 
ment. 
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Oovemment  assisted  housing  starts  lu  1974 
were  about  60  thousand  units,  one-tenth  of 
our  national  goal.  In  1979,  they  still  wer« 
below  100  thousand  units. 

This  Is  a  national  tragedy  and  a  disgrace. 
Low-lnoome  families  are  living  in  botislng 
that  would  be  considered  substandard  In  any 
.ndustrlallzed  country  In  the  world. 

Yet,  this  situation  is  tolerated  in  the 
world's  richest  Nation. 

You  and  I  know  that  Section  8  by  [taelt 
Irt  not  the  answer.  We  need  a  strengthened 
and  expanded  Section  235  program.  Wt  need 
to  expand  public  housing  programs.  We  need 
to  pull  Section  236  out  of  the  mothballs.  And 
we  need  to  provide  State  Hou.sing  Finance 
Agencies  with  a  source  of  credit  so  they  can 
make  a  contribution,  too. 

But  that  only  takes  care  of  half  of  our 
goal — "the  decent  home." 

The  other  half  of  the  goal — "a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment" — Is  Just  as  important  and 
certainly  more  often  Ignored. 

This  Administration  has  turned  Its  back 
on  our  Nation's  cities. 

It  has  encouraged  the  flight  of  Jobs  and 
Income. 

It  has  denied  aid  in  the  moments  of  great- 
est need. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  President  Ford  vetoed 
a  bill  that  would  have  provided  desperately 
needed  emergency  financial  relief  to  our 
cities. 

You  and  I  know  that  any  program  tliat 
provides  a  decent  house  without  a  decent 
neighborhood  Is  doomed  to  fall.  Oood  schools 
are  necessary  to  help  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty; parks  are  necessary  to  provide  physical 
and  emotional  relief  from  the  city;  clean 
streets  are  necessary  if  a  neighborhood  is  to 
remain  decent  and  its  people  to  have  pride. 
Without  these  amenities  a  decent  house  will 
not  remain  decent. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  two  Administration 
have  given  low  priority  to  programs  designed 
to  revitalize  our  neighborhoods.  However,  we 
do  have  the  Community  Devel.opment  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  good  program  and  it  should 
be  continued.  But  it  is  not  enough. 

We  need  economic  development  as  well  an 
community  development. 

And  we  need  hovislng  rehabilitation  money, 
as  well  as  new  construction  assistance. 

We  need  grants  to  repair  existing  infra- 
structure eis  well  as  programs  to  build  new 
facilities. 

In  short,  we  must  arrest  present  policies 
which  encourage  the  throw-awav  city  and 
embark  on  a  new  conservation  approach. 
Conservation  of  housing,  conservation  of 
neighborhoods,  conservation  of  infrastruc- 
ture, and  conservation  of  cities  m\ist  be  tlie 
top  priority. 

I  have  tried  to  speak  briefly  about  the  op- 
portunities that  exist,  about  the  need  to 
reverse  present  policy  trends,  and  about  the 
importance  of  reaffirming  our  housing  goals. 
The  opportunity  exists,  the  goal.s  are  there. 
All  we  need  now  Is  the  commitment,  the 
will.'  and  the  leadership  to  reach  them  X 
ask  you  to  Join  with  me  In  accepting  this 
challenge  and  demanding  that  decent  homes 
for  Americans  be  amr.ug  the  himhe.sr  piiori- 
ties  of  our  Natio:;. 


March  16,  1976 


PRIVACY  LAWS:   A  THREAT  TO 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  foundations  of  our  Republic  is  our 
system  of  criminal  justice.  Even  as  we 
hail  the  American  system  of  justice,  we 
must  be  concerned  about  a  possible 
threat  to  it.  That  threat,  as  expressed 
la  the  Washington  Post  in  an  article  by 
J  R.  Wiggins  on  March  15,  develops  from 
what  Mr.  Wiggins  describes  as  a  wave  of 
privacy  laws  being  enacted  ficro."?s  the 


country.  Privacy,  too.  Is  one  of  our  con- 
stitutional foundations,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  this  cherished  principle  of  our 
system  of  Government  might  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  be  seen  aa  a  threat  to 
another  such  principle  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  consideration  even  though  it  Is  not 
the  first  time  that  basic  principles  have 
clashed.  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  course,  is  no 
stranger  to  us  in  Washington,  or  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  Issues  of  our 
time.  He  was  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  we  remem- 
ber him  well.  Now  he  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Ellsworth,  Maine,  Ameri- 
can. His  discussion  of  the  privacy  laws 
and  our  criminal  justice  system  deserves 
attention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  in  the  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pRiv.\cv  Laws:    A  Thre.m   to  Criminai. 
Jl'stice 
(By  .T.  R.  Wih'glns) 
AiiKiicans  are  risking  their  priceless  heri- 
tage oi  a  relatively  open  system  of  criminal 
Ju.stice  that  protects  them  against  secret  ar- 
re.st,  secret  trial  and  secret  punishment,  by 
submitting  to  the  enactment  of  federal  and 
state  law  enforcing  privacy  upon  the  arre.st 
records  of  persons  acquitted,  and  the  Hies  of 
those  who  have  completed  prison  sentences, 
and    records   of   those    who   have    been   par- 
doned. 

Twenty-eight  states  have  passed  varying 
laws  enforcing  some  degree  of  concealing, 
expungement,  or  sealing  of  such  records.  The 
Tunuey  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  a  sweeping  federal 
.statute  (3.  2008)  last  July.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment As.slstance  Administration  has  been 
promulgating  regulations  requiring  the 
states  to  conform  to  concealment  guidelines 
in  the  circulation  of  criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  assault  upon  his- 
toric protections  against  secrecy  In  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  odd  to  relate,  are  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  liberal 
legislators  such  as  Sen.  John  Tunney  and 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

The  wave  of  privacy  laws  being  enacted 
in  the  states  already  has  brought  to  two 
states  the  reality  of  secret  arrest  which 
Americans  have  hitherto  associated  only  with 
fasjisL  and  Communi.st  countries. 

In  Hawaii,  in  August,  1974,  Honolulu  po- 
lice, acting  under  a  privacy  statute,  refu.sed 
to  release  any  information  about  Incarcera- 
tion^ or  arrests,  and  the  public  could  not 
find  out  the  names  of  tho.se  arrested  or  the 
o(Ten-,»3  with  which  they  were  charged.  A 
prosecutor  refused  to  release  the  names  of 
persons  Indicted  by  a  grand  Jury. 

Acting  under  their  Interpretation  of  an 
act  lobbied  through  the  Oregon  legislature 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Inw 
ofHcer.s  at  the  Umatilla  county  Jail  at  Pen- 
dleton. Oreg..  held  175  persons  in  Jail  on 
Sept.  15.  1975.  refu.slng  to  acknowledge  their 
presence  to  relatives  and  friends  or  ball 
bondsmen.  On  Sept.  17,  the  Oregon  legisla- 
ture summoned  Into  special  session  by  Gov. 
Robert  W.  Straub,  hastily  repealed  the  law 
entirely.  In  Maine,  acting  under  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Maine  expungement  stat- 
ute, the  then  secretary  of  state,  Joseph 
Edgar,  in  November,  1974.  directed  news- 
papers in  the  .state  to  excl.se  from  their  flies 
records  of  the  arre.st  and  conviction  and 
prison  service  of  persons  pardoned  by  the 
governor.  (Tlie  Maine  legislature  now  is  con- 
sidering: legislation  to  repeal  an  expunge- 
ment statute.) 

Areyeh  Neler.  exenitive  director,  American 


ClvU  Liberties  Union.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Tunney  subcommittee  on  July  16  and  16 
made  a  strong  appeal  for  privacy  of  both  ar- 
rest and  conviction  records.  He  said  that  only 
If  the  victim  of  an  arrest  consents  should  the 
fact  be  made  public,  and  he  argued  that  it 
violates  due  proces.s  to  dls.seminate  to  the 
presK  conviction  records  "absent  the  individ- 
ual's consent."  If  the  press  discovers  the  rec- 
ords, it  should  be  free  to  publish  them,  in 
Nelers  view — an  empty  prlvUege  If  laws 
punish  all  disclosure  of  the  records.  In  Us 
current  solicitation  of  funds  the  ACLU  states : 
"ACLU  court  cases  and  legl.slatlve  action  seek 
to  open  government  actions  to  public  view." 
S.  2008  and  the  Oregon,  Hawaiian  and  Maine 
laws  seem  singular  ways  to  'open  govern- 
ment actions  to  public  view."  Neler  revives  a 
Blackstonlan  opinion  that  freedom  of  the 
pre-is  con-slsts  only  of  Immunity  to  prior  re- 
.stralut  in  an  age  when  society,  by  two  cen- 
turies of  experience,  has  found  that  It  com- 
prehends (1)  the  right  to  get  Information 
about  government;  (2)  the  right  to  print 
without  prior  restraint:  (3)  the  right  to  print 
without  fear  of  punitive  punishment;  (4) 
the  right  to  distribute.  A  press  that  is  deaf 
and  blind,  by  law.  Is  no  table  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  the  power  of  speech. 

The  state  laws  already  passed,  and  the  agi- 
tation launched  by  ACLU  and  others,  is  al- 
ready, in  many  practical  ways,  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  press  to  fulfill  Its  function 
as  the  public's  surrogate  In  the  constant 
scrutiny  of  the  law  enforcement  process.  The 
extreme  Interpretation  of  the  Hawaii  statute, 
the  Oregon  statute,  and  the  Maine  statute 
flow  logically  from  the  spirit  of  the  expunge- 
ment and  concealment  laws.  They  give  a 
sanction  to  secrecy  by  police  and  courts.  Over 
time,  they  wUl  draw  about  the  transactions 
of  the  police  and  the  courts  a  cloak  of  .secrecy 
that  will  be  .so  difficult  to  penetrate  that  cit- 
izens will  come  to  know  very  little  about 
criminal  Justice  processes. 

The  very  citizens  these  statutes  are  in- 
tended to  protect  will  have  their  basic  rights 
Imperiled,  exposing  them  to  the  risk  that 
none  will  learn  of  their  arrest,  scrutinize  the 
conduct  of  the  police  and  judges  who  deal 
with  them,  or  keep  alive  the  Just  public  con- 
cern with  the  conditions  of  their  incarcera- 
tion. These  are  all  public  matters  that  In- 
volve all  of  society  which  Is  Interested  In 
seeing  that  Justice  Ls  done  and  Injustice  li 
not  countenanced. 


SECRETARY  KISSINGER'S  VIEW  OP 
THE  NATION'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 
CHOICES  FOR  THE  NEXT  DECADE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Secretai-y  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  discuss  his  view 
of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  choices  for 
the  next  decade. 

The  hearing  was  one  of  our  continu- 
ing series  "Foreign  Policy  Choices  for  the 
1970's  and  1980's."  The  course  he 
charted  for  us  was  full  and  illuminating. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  Interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  unable  to  attend. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  compete  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senate    Pureicn    Relations    CoMMrrxEE    Ei- 

CFNTENNIAL  HeaRINCS,  MaRC  H  16,   1976 

Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commlt- 
lei-:  There  could  be  no  better  moment  for 
the  'dl-spasslonate  public  discussion  and  na- 
tional self -examination"  in  foreign  policy  for 
which  vou.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  called  these 
hea:ii:gs. 
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The  moment  Is  propitious  not  prlmmrlly 
because  of  the  numerical  happenstanoe  of 
our  200th  year,  or  of  tlie  political  milestone 
of  this  Presidential  election  campaign,  but 
because  of  the  era  we  bave  entered  In  Inter- 
national affairs.  It  Is  a  moment  to  take  stock 
of  our  country's  record  and  consider  our  fu- 
ture course  to  reflect  about  the  tranxtforma- 
tions  of  the  International  order  whlcb  we 
can  perceive  from  this  vantage  point — some 
already  completed  and  some  still  In  train — 
that  have  altered  many  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  American  foreign  policy  Is  con- 
ducted. 

Today  I  want  to  foctis  on  what  lies  ahead 
of  us — the  International  issues  that  will  con- 
front the  American  public,  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  regardless  of  party,  as  we 
enter  our  third  centtiry.  For  we  must  re- 
member, amid  all  our  debates,  that  tbls  na- 
tion has  permanent  interests  and  concerns 
In  the  world  that  must  be  preserved  through 
and  beyond  this  election  year.  This  nation 
faces  objective  conditions  in  the  world  that 
are  not  the  result  of  the  machinations  of 
personalities  nor  even,  oftjn,  the  product  of 
our  national  decisions.  They  are  recaities 
brought  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history.  The 
issues  they  raise  must  be  addressed  with 
seriousness,  understanding  and  objectivity  if 
we  as  a  people  are  to  remain  masters  of 
events  and  of  our  own  destiny. 

As  President  Ford  has  said,  "America  has 
had  a  unique  role  in  the  world  since  the  day 
of  our  independence  200  years  ago.  And  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has  home 
successfully  a  heavy  responsibility  for  insur- 
ing a  stable  world  order  and  hope  for  hiuaan 
progress."  That  responsibility  continues — not 
only  as  a  task  we  shoulder  for  others  or  in 
fulflllment  of  our  Ideals,  but  as  a  responsibil- 
ity to  ourselves — to  create  a  world  environ- 
ment In  which  America  and  its  values  can 
thrive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  foreign  policy  we  stand 
on  the  firm  ground  of  America's  strength  and 
clear  purpose.  We  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. We  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  strengthening  partnership  with  our  allies, 
in  managing  the  global  issues  «^  peace  and 
security,  and  in  beginning  a  new  era  of  co- 
operation on  the  global  problems  of  inter- 
dependence. The  potential  for  further  ad- 
vance is  great. 

But  today  the  world  looks  anxiously  to 
America  to  gatige  whether  we  will  choose 
to  build  upon  this  progress.  They  ask  whether 
America  will  use  its  strength  to  respond 
to  today's  challenges.  One  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors of  uncertainty  in  the  world  today  Is  con- 
cern about  America's  will  and  constancy. 
These  doubts  are  not  caused  by  statements 
made  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign  but 
rather  by  a  decade  of  convulsions  culminat- 
ing in  a  serious  question  as  to  the  basic  di- 
rection of  American  foreign  policy.  These 
doubts  must  be  dispelled.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  wiU  be  dispelled — ^not  by  public 
statements,  but  by  demonstrations  of  the 
purposefulness  of  national  p<rilcy,  the  vigor 
of  the  American  economy,  and  the  renewed 
unity  of  the  American  people  on  which  all 
else  depends.  We  are  going  through  a  period 
of  adjustment  and  rec4>pralBal.  We  must 
all  work  together,  so  that  we  are  the  stronger 
for  it  when  it  is  completed. 

The  American  peoj^e,  and  the  Congress 
as  their  elected  representatives,  have  a  cen- 
tral part  to  play  in  the  enterprise  of  national 
reaffirmation.  Their  contribution  is  essential 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  principle  in 
the  making  of  foreign  policy,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  necessity  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  successful  long-term  course.  As 
Senator  Case  has  pointed  out,  "Congress  has 
an  important  role  in  helping  voters  make 
known  their  concerns  and  to  guide  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  in  Its  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. A  democracy  such  as  ours  cannot  hope  to 
successfully  carry  out  for  any  length  of  time 
a  foreign  policy  which  does  not  have  firm 
domestic  roots." 


These  hearings  have  already  provided  much 
Insight  Into  the  American  public's  pocep- 
ttoDB  of  foreign  policy,  which  we  have  fotmd 
extremely  useful. 

THE  IKTHtHATIONAl.  ENVIXONMENT 

Throtigh  most  of  our  history.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  peace  and  security  were  provided 
for  us.  The  successf lU  growth  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  at  home,  and  the  absence  of 
direct  threat  from  abroad,  nourished  our 
sense  of  uniqueness  and  the  belief  that  it 
was  our  own  choice  whether  and  when  we 
would  participate  in  the  world.  We  entered 
wars  only  when  overwhelming  danger  threat- 
ened. We  Identified  exertion  in  foreign  affairs 
as  a  temporary  interruption  of  our  domestic 
tranquility.  Once  aroused,  we  were  im- 
placable, fighting  "the  war  to  end  aU  wars, 
or  imtU  "unconditional  surrender. 

we  had  margin  for  error.  Our  history,  ex- 
ceS  for  thic^  war  was  without  tragedy 
^AoZ  resources  and  good  fortune  left  us 
^io^  t^sense  of  external  limits  that  so 
^lored  the  experience  of  al"^<; f  !^?*^^ 
nation.  Our  successes  seemed  to  teach  us 
JSat  any  problem  could  be  solved^nce  and 
XoTall-by  determined  effort.  The  quaUties 
(m  which  aU  other  nations  in  history  de- 
pended to  ensure  their  survival  ^  a  hostUe 
or  amblguotis  environments-subtlety,  ma- 
neuver, imagination,  con^lsten'^-T^'*  „°^," 
paraged  In  America  as  cynical  or  immoral. 
The  equUlbrium  of  power  which  kept  the 
peace  for  long  periods  in  the  turbulent  his- 
tory of  Europe  was  denounced  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  preoccupation  with  power  at  the 
expense  of  moral  principle. 

Even  in  the  first  25  years  after  World  War 
n— an  era  of  great  creativity  and  imprece- 
dented  American  engagement  in  frarelgn  af- 
ttin—we  acted  as  if  the  world's  security  and 
economic  development  could  be  conclusively 
ensured  by  the  commitment  of  American 
resources,  know-how  and  effort.  W^  were  en- 
couraged—even impeUed— to  act  as  we  did 
by  our  unprecedented  predominance  In  a 
world  shattered  by  war  and  the  collapse  of 
the  great  colonial  empires. 

At  the  same  time,  the  central  character  of 
moral  values  in  American  life  always  made 
us  acutely  sensitive  to  the  purity  of  means— 
and  when  we  disposed  of  overwhelming  power 
we  had  a  great  luxury  of  choice.  Our  moral 
certainty  made  compromise  difficult;  our 
preponderance  often  made  it  seem  unneces- 
sary. 

Today,  power  takes  many  forms  and  our 
circumstances  are  more  complex.  In  military 
power,  while  we  stiU  have  massive  strength, 
we  no  longer  enjoy  meaningfxil  nuclear  su- 
premacy. In  economic  terms  we  remain  the 
world's  most  productive  economy,  but  we 
must  now  share  leadership  with  Western 
Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan;  we  must  deal 
with  the  newly  wealthy  and  developing  na- 
tions; and  we  must  make  new  choices  re- 
garding our  economic  relations  with  the 
Communist  countries.  Our  moral  Influence, 
our  democratic  principles,  are  still  far  more 
valued  by  the  world's  mUllons  than  we  real- 
ize, but  we  must  compete  with  ideologies 
which  assert  progressive  goals  but  pursue 
them  by  oppressive  methods. 

All  Americans  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  what  this  nation  accomplished  in  our  past 
thirty  years  of  world  leadership.  We  assisted 
European  and  Japanese  recovery;  we  built 
indispensable  alliances;  we  established  an 
international  economic  system — and  we  sus- 
tained global  peace  and  global  progress  for 
a  generation. 

We  have  great  things  yet  to  do.  requiring 
our  unity,  our  dedication  and  our  strength. 
Few  we  live,  and  our  children  will  live  In  a 
more  complex  time : 

First,  we  face  the  necessity  of  drawing  on 
the  new  strength  and  vitality  of  our  allies 
and  friends  to  Intensify  our  partnership  with 
them.  They  have  become,  again,  major  cen- 
ters of  power  and  initiative.  This  is  a  lasting 


success  of  our  foreign  policy.  And  today,  our 
unity  with  the  great  industrial  democracies 
Is  fundamental  to  all  we  seek  to  accomplish 
in  the  watM. 

It  is  we  who  maintain  the  ^obal  balance 
ot  power  Uiat  keeps  the  peace.  And  it  is  ovir 
unmatched  economic  dynamism  that  is  the 
best  hope  for  a  world  at  widening  prosperity. 
Above  all,  our  moral  \mity  and  commitment 
to  the  values  of  democracy  are  crucial  to  the 
fulfillment  of  our  own  dreams  as  well  as  to 
the  creative  use  of  num's  energies  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  future.  In  a  complex 
world — of  equlllbriuni  and  coexistence,  of 
competition  and  Interdependence —  it  Is  our 
Ideals  that  give  meaning  and  ptirpose  to  our 
endeavors. 

For  we  face,  secondly,  the  ago-old  chal- 
lenge <rf  maintaining  peace,  but  in  the  un- 
precedented dimension  of  an  age  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons.  The  Soviet  tTnlon.  after 
sixty  years  of  economic  and  Industrial 
growth,  has — Inevitably — reached  the  statiis 
of  a  superpower.  As  a  result,  we  must  con- 
duct a  dual  policy.  We  and  our  allies  must 
restrain  Soviet  power  and  prevent  Its  use  to 
ui>set  global  stability.  At  the  same  time,  our 
gen^vtion  faces  the  long-term  challenge  of 
putting  the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship  on  a 
more  aecujre,  constructive,  and  durable  basis. 
We  must,  as  well,  continue  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  fashioning  a  new  rtiatlonsbip 
with  the  People's  B^ubUc  of  China.  We 
considM'  the  opening  to  the  People's  Bepublic 
of  China  one  of  the  key  el«n»its  of  our 
f<M:elgn  pcAicy. 

Beyond  this,  global  security  presents  other 
p^manent  necessities.  There  is  the  continu- 
ing need  to  moderate  and  resolve  regional 
conflicts  which  threaten  global  economic  or 
pc^tical  stablUty.  And  there  Is  the  urgent 
and  growing  challenge  ot  preventing  the  pro- 
liferation of  nu<dear  weapons,  which  gravely 
increases  the  risks  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  third  central  challenge  is  to  build  a 
wider  world  c<Mnmunity  out  of  the  turbulent 
environment  of  today's  nearly  160  Independ- 
ent nations.  Two  world  wars  in  this  century 
and  the  process  ot  dec(4onlzati<m  have 
broken  down  the  International  wder  of  pre- 
vious centuries.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  international  community  has  become 
truly  global.  The  new  natioos  make  insistent 
demands  on  the  global  system,  testing  their 
new  economic  power  and  seeking  a  greater 
role  and  more  equitable  share  in  the  world's 
prosperity.  A  new  pattern  of  rtiationships 
must  be  fashiCKied  out  of  cooperation  for 
mutual  benefit.  Impelled  by  the  reality  of  our 
global  interdependence. 

Our  friendships  with  nations  In  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  practical  cooperation, 
take  on  a  new  importance  as  the  building 
blocks  of  world  community.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  no  world  order  will  be  stable  over 
the  last  quarter  of  this  century  unless  all 
its  participants  consider  that  they  have  a 
stake  iu  it  and  that  it  is  legitimate  and 
just. 

These  are  the  basic  challenges  facing  t!i:s 
nation  as  we  enter  oxir  third  century. 

In  such  a  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  coun- 
try can  no  longer  choose  whether  or  not  it  is 
involved  in  international  affairs.  On  a 
shrinking  planet,  there  is  no  hiding  place. 
There  are  no  simple  answers.  This  nation 
cannot  afford  to  swing  recklessly  between 
abdication  and  confrontation;  we  must 
pursue  a  long-term  course.  Although  we  are 
stronger  than  any  other,  we  cannot  <^>erate 
primarily  by  throwing  oxir  weight  around. 
Lasting  peace  is  not  achievable  without  an 
Intemational  consensus.  We  must  learn  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  as  other  nations  have 
had  to  conduct  It  for  many  centuries,  with- 
out escape  and  without  respite.  We  must 
learn  patience,  precision,  perspective — 
knowing  that  what  is  attainable  falls  short 
of  the  ideal,  mindful  of  the  necessities  of 
self-pre.ser>ation,   deriving   from    our   moral 
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couvlctloa  the  courage  to  persevere.  Fat 
Amaric*  Ozuls  Itoell,  lor  tlie  fint  tlaw  in  Ita 
hUtory,  Irrevocably  and  permaueatlj  Involved 
in  International  affairs. 

The  world  Deed«  desperately  our  strength 
a.-id  our  purpose.  Without  American  strength 
tutre  caa  be  no  security;  wltlMut  Anterlcau 
c.jtivictloos  there  can  be  no  progrces. 

Americans  have  always  regarded  chal- 
len^ses  as  a  te&t,  not  an  obstacle.  We  have 
grea..  opportunities  lor  creative  diplomacy, 
to  sliape  from  this  turbulence  and  com- 
plexity a  world  community  or  greater  stability 
and  hope.  We,  more  than  any  other  country, 
are  In  a  position  to  determine — or  have  a 
decisive  Unpact  upon — the  evolution  of  the 
global  order. 

Forty  years  ago  when  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy faced  a  great  threat,  the  United  States 
was  waiting  in  the  wings  to  come  to  Europe's 
rescue.  Today  there  la  no  one  waiting  in  tlie 
wings  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

Let  me  discuss  at  greater  length  some  oi 
the  basic  iong-term  challenges  we  face. 
Tiut  oirrrT  or  ihk  ikbubzbial  okmoceac  iej 
The  cornerstone  of  onr  foreign  policy  Is — 
as  It  has  been  for  a  generation — our  pnrtner- 
shlp  with  our  principal  allies  In  the 
Atlantic  Community  and  Japan.  These 
partnerships  began  three  decades  ago  as  a 
means  of  collective  security  against  aggres- 
sion, and  of  oooperatlon  for  economic  re- 
coviery  from  the  derastatlon  of  World  War  IL 
In  the  succeeding  period  our  alliances  have 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  global  balance  oi 
power.  Our  oooperatlon  with  the  great  indus- 
trial deffiocrsclea  has  been  the  underpinning 
of  the  world  soonomic  system  which  has 
sust&ioed  global  prosperity  and  spread  it  to 
the  far  cogmeis  of  the  earth. 

Rarely  In  history  have  alliances  survived 
as  ours  have  survived,  and  indeed  flourished, 
through  so  many  va-rt  changes  in  the  Inter- 
national environment.  And  in  the  last  few 
years,  we  and  otip  allies  have  not  only  con- 
tlnned  to  strengthen  our  oonunon  defenses; 
w»  have  extended  our  collaboration  success- 
fully Into  new  dimensions  of  common  en- 
deavor— In  Improved  political  consultation. 
In  coordinating  our  approaches  to  negotia- 
tions wltb  the  Communist  countries,  in 
developing  a  ocHnmon  energy  policy  and  strat- 
egy. In  relnforotng  onr  resfMctlve  economic 
poUcles  for  recovery  from  recession,  in  en- 
vironmental oooperatlon.  and  In  fashioning 
common  approaches  for  the  dialogue  with 
the  developing  countries. 

AU  tbsse  •fTorts  to  build  peace  and  proTnc>te 
progress  reflect  our  common  belle;  m  freedom 
and  our  common  hope  of  a  better  future  for 
all  mankind.  These  are  permanent  values  of 
this  nation,  and  therefore  otir  alliances  and 
friendships  that  are  baset!  on  them  and 
designed  to  further  them  are  permanent 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Our  cohesion  has  a  more  than  technlral 
significance.  While  foreign  policy  is  unthink- 
able without  pragmatism,  pragmatism  with- 
out moral  purpose  Is  like  a  r\idderless  ship 
Our  ties  with  the  great  democracies  are 
thus  not  an  alliance  of  convenience,  but  a 
xmlon  of  principle,  in  defense  of  democratic 
values  and  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  our  Ideals 
that  Inspire  not  only  our  self-defense,  but 
all  else  that  we  do.  And  the  resilience  of  our 
countries  In  re^rponding  to  all  c.ir  moder- 
challenges  U  a  testimony  to  tlie  spirit  ai  rl 
moral  strength  of  our  free  peoples. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  there  is  no  higher 
priority  In  our  foreign  policy  than  sustain- 
ing the  vitality  of  democrsi.y  and  the  unUy 
(rf  democracies.  The  world  will  become  more. 
not  less,  cotnplez;  our  power  will  grow  more. 
not  less.  Interwoven  with  others;  our  valuer 
wUl  bs  mors,  not  less  challenged.  In  such  a 
world,  the  solidarity  of  our  relations  wliii 
those  who  share  our  heritage,  our  way  of 
life,  our  Ideals,  takes  on  more,  and  not  less, 
importsnce.  for  a.s  far  ahead  ixs  we  can  see 


Ovx  raqtonsiMUtles  we,  first,  onr  common 
ctatenaa.  Tha  tUmeamm  at  eur  coUaboratioa 
on  itafmae  msttan  Js  gnmtsr  today  thaa  aoiy- 
tlme  In  the  past  decade.  W*  mvst  BiatBtaln 
It  bacause  U  to  tba  stabUltiy  ot  the  military 
halancs  that  has  brought  about  whatever 
hope  there  la  of  easing  tensions  In  Eiu'opa 
and  In  Asia. 

There  Is  greater  sharing  of  responslbiUty 
In  North  Atlantic  defense  today.  The  Presi- 
dent has  taken  the  Initiative  in  promoting 
such  Improvements  as  Improved  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment  and  more  effective  force 
structuring.  But  the  United  States  must 
remain  conscious  of  its  own  special  respon- 
sibility In  the  Alliance — to  maintain  the 
strategic  balance,  and  to  contribute  its 
crudal  share  to  maintaining  the  conven- 
tional balance  In  Europe  and  Mediterranean. 
and  more  generally. 

Our  security  Is  a  precondition  of  all  else 
that  we  do.  Of  this  foxmdatlon.  we  will  face 
over  the  coming  period  a  broad  range  of 
tasks  beyond  the  traditional  enterprise  of 
collective  defense. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  to  enhance  our 
security  and  general  peace  through  arms  con- 
trol and  negotiation  of  political  conflicts.  We 
hope  to  see  programs  In  the  talks  on  Mutual 
snd  Balance  Force  Reductions  in  Europe.  We 
expect  that  the  1971  Quadripartite  Agree- 
ment in  Berlin,  which  ended  a  chronic  crisis 
of  more  than  two  decades,  foreshadows  an 
era  of  enhanced  security  In  Central  Europe. 
In  the  coming  decade,  the  collaboration  of 
the  industrial  democracies  can  be  the  Ay- 
iiamlc  force  In  the  building  of  a  more  secure 
aud  progressive  International  order.  We  have 
made  a  remarkable  beginning.  New  steps 
have  been  taken  In  the  last  few  years,  and 
further  will  be  taken.  t»  strengthen  Kuro- 
pean  unity;  this  has  ths  strong  support  of 
the  United  States.  The  tvew  Institutions  and 
programs  of  our  collective  energy  strategy  are 
in  place.  We  have  discussed  and  developed 
common  approaches  to  the  new  dlatogue  with 
the  developing  nations.  The  passage  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  enabled  tills  country  to 
enter  into  a  new  round  of  trade  negotiations 
with  Eiuope  and  Japan  to  make  basic  Im- 
provements In  the  world  trading  system.  In 
recent  months,  the  Ramboulllet  Economic 
Summit  and  the  Jamaica  reform  of  the  In- 
tamstlonal  moaatary  systam  demonatrate 
that  tLa  future  of  our  oooperatlon  among 
the  Industrial  democracies  will  be  as  fruitful 
as  the  past. 

In  this  regard.  I  want  to  mention  an  Im- 
portant Item  of  biialness  before  this  Com- 
mittee— approval  of  our  partlctpatlon  In  the 
OBCD  Financial  Support  Fund.  ThU  to  the 
contingency  mechanlsnv,  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  to  ensure  mutual  support 
among  tba  Industrial  nations  In  the  face  of 
financial  disruptions  or  pressures  by  actions 
of  the  oil  cartel.  At  lltUe  cost,  this  mecha- 
nism will  provide  a  financial  safety  net.  com- 
bat protectloidsm.  and  promote  our  cooper- 
ation on  energy  policy.  It  Is  vital  for  the  In- 
dustrial nation's  Independence.  Seven  other 
OECD  members  have  ratified  it  and  the  rest 
are  expected  to  do  so  by  the  middle  of  this 
year.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  niove  quicklv 
to  do  the  same,  to  reinforce  tUe  solidarity  of 
the  industrial  democracies. 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  an  era  when  our 
democratic  values  are  under  challenge  in 
the  world  aud  our  societies  have  been  buf- 
feted by  economic  difflculties  at  home,  the 
.soUdarity  aud  cooperation  of  the  great  de- 
mocracies are  of  crucial  Importance  for  giv- 
ing impetus  to  all  our  efforts.  We  have 
proved  what  we  can  do-  and  vindicated  the 
faith  of  our  people  in  the  values  and  future 
of  our  societies.  We  have  pro%-ed  that  our 
unity  can  be  as  dyimnilc  a  force  for  buildln^j 
a  new  Internatloiial  ordor  today  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  new  soUdnrity  vo  ur*"  building  casi 
tlr.-i-.v    Its    l!i-;plifit.o'i    fiot-A    our    hcp-s    r.\ul 


Idaals,  rather  than  merely  our  common 
«*■"*!•*»■  A_*iul»1nt  *«opa  and  Japan  and 
Mortii  AnMTlca  wtu  not  only  ba  aacure  and 
pra^MTous.  but  a  magnat  te  tha  CUBmunist 
coimtrtes  and  to  the  ttevalaptnc  world.  And 
so  wa  caa  enter  the  last  quartar  ot  thto  cen- 
tury oonfident  that  we  are  masters  of  our 
own  Ctostlny— and  making  a  decisive  con- 
tribution to  the  wotld'8  destiny. 

PTACE  Aire  EQtnuBsrtrM 
Of  the  challenges  that  the  democracies 
face,  none  are  more  fundamental  than  the 
Issues  of  peace  and  war.  These  Issues — the 
traditional  foreign  policy  agenda — take  on 
In  this  era  an  imprecadented  dimension. 

There  are  three  principal  aspects  to  this 
problem  of  peace: 

Relations  with  the  major  Communist 
powers; 

The  effort  to  resolve  regional  conflicts  and 
disputes  peacefully; 

And  the  Increasing  danger  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons proliferation. 

We  live  In  a  world  In  which  this  countrv 
must  now  deal  with  a  countiy  of  roughly 
equal  power.  This  Is  not  a  familiar  world  for 
modern  Americans.  Tet  it  Is  tha  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  wlU  live  for  tha  i«at  of 
this  centiu-y  and  beyond — no  matter  wh:tt 
■we  do  In  the  military  field. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  United  States,  alone 
among  the  major  naUoi«  of  tlw  world 
emerged  from  the  Second  Wcrld  War  with 
Its  economy  and  society  undama«ed  by  war. 
We  enjoyed  a  treoMiidous  prepooderaaca  in 
economic  power,  and  a  monogjoly  on  nudear 
weapons.  This  great  physical  atiei^th  gave 
Impetiis  to  the  wUilngnass  of  tha  Axnartcan 
people  to  take  raaponslbUlty  tor  helping  to 
shape  a  better  postwar  international  order. 
The  creaUvlty  and  generosity  that  this  na- 
tion displayed  In  that  period  are  a  lastiiig 
tribute  to  the  American  spirit. 

Today,  because  of  the  Inevitable  recovery 
and  growth  of  our  alUes— and  ovr  adver- 
saries—the umted  SUtes  now  finds  ttaatf  in 
a  world  of  relaUve  kinds  oT  equlUbrtum.  In 
strategic  mlUtary  power,  the  vorld  Is  atill 
bipolar.  Economic  power  Is  mare  wldaly  dis- 
persed ammig  many  major  natjlona.  Includ- 
ing the  wealthtor  of  the  developing  natlon.<< 
In  moral  and  Ideological  mfluence.  many  na- 
tions and  philosophies  contend.  The  task  of 
consolidating  peace  thus  prwents  Itself  m 
thto  era  as  a  far  more  complex  problem  than 
ever  before,  both  practtcaUy  and  morally. 

With  our  aUles.  wa  b«ve  learned  to  ahare 
responsibility  and  leadership,  and  this  has 
enhanced  ovn-  collaboration  In  every  dimen- 
sion of  common  endeavor.  But  with  our  ad- 
versaries, we  face  the  Imperative  of  coexl.st- 
eace  in  an  age  of  thermonuclear  w«aporLs 
and  strategic  parity.  We  must  defend  «nir  in- 
terests, our  principles  and  oiir  allies,  while 
enstulng  at  all  times  that  International  con- 
flict does  not  degenerate  into  cataclvem.  'We 
must  resist  expanslonUm  and  pressures,  bul 
ve  must  on  this  foundation  seek  to  build 
habits  of  restraint  that  will  over  the  lonu 
term  lead  to  a  reliable  reduction  of  tension.^ 
This  Oovemment  has  therefor*  moved  with 
energy  and  purpose  m'er  the  last  several 
years,  and  In  concert  with  our  allies,  to 
consolidate  and  transform  our  relationship-; 
uith  the  major  Communist  powers,  for  a 
new  era  and   for  our  long-term  future. 

We  have  established  a  new  and  durable 
and  hopeful  relatlonrtilp  with  the  People'.s 
Republic  of  China,  a  nation  comprising 
nearly  one-quarter  of  mankind.  Thto  new  re- 
lationship has  made  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  peace  In  Asia  and  in  the  world.  Pre.<;- 
ident  Ford  to  committed  to  continue  the 
process  of  nomalizatlon  of  our  relations  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Shang- 
hai Communique. 

And  this  country  In  the  last  several  years 
has  opened  up  positive  relations  with  coun- 
tries In  Eastern  Europe.  Two  American  Presl- 
".''nts  have   visited  Poland,  Yugoslayi.T.  and 
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Romaala,  to  demonstrate  that  In  our  view, 
European  security  and  relaxation  of  teniiiona 
apply  to  Eastern  as  weU  as  Western  Kuxop*. 
This  remains,  and  must  remain,  a  basic 
principle  of  American  policy. 

In  an  age  when  two  nations  have  the 
power  to  visit  utter  destruction  on  the  whole 
planet  in  hours,  there  can  be  no  greater 
Imperative  than  assuring  a  rational  and  se- 
cure relationship  between  the  nuclear  super- 
powers. This  to  a  chaUenge  without  prece- 
dent. Historically  a  conflict  of  Ideology  and 
geopolitical  Interest  such  as  now  character- 
izes the  international  scene  has  almost  in- 
variably led  to  war.  But  In  the  age  of 
strategic  equality,  humanity  could  not  sur- 
vive such  a  repetition  of  htotory.  War  would 
mean  mutual  suicide. 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  SUtes  faces  the  necessity 
of  a  dual  policy.  We  must  preaerve  stability, 
but  not  rest  upon  it.  We  must  firmly  resist 
and  deter  adventurtom.  But  at  tha  same  Ume, 
we  must  keep  open  the  possibility  of  more 
constructive  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — reaolvlng  poli- 
tical dtoputes  by  negotiation,  such  as  Berlin; 
working  out  itable  agreements  to  limit 
strategic  arms  on  both  sides,  as  In  the  SALT 
I  agreements  and  the  accord  at  'Vladivostok; 
and— when  political  condltlona  permit  It— 
developing  our  bilateral  cooperation  In  eco- 
nomic and  other  fields  to  give  both  sides  a 
vested  interest  In  continuing  and  improving 
political  relations. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  mankind  to  work 
for  a  more  secvire  world.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  ensure  that 
a  crtoto.  If  It  to  imposed  upon  us  does  not 
result  from  any  lack  of  vtolon  of  the  United 
States. 

We  face  a  long-term  problem,  and  we  must 
fashion  and  maintain  a  long-term  policy.  An 
equilibrium  of  power  to  indispensable  to  any 
hope  of  peace.  But  a  balance  of  power  con- 
stantly contested  to  too  precarious  a  foun- 
dation for  our  long-term  future.  So  thto 
country.  In  Its  third  centuiy,  must  avoid 
the  twin  temptations  of  prevocatlMi  and 
escapism.  We  must  maintain  a  steady  and 
confident  course;  It  must  toe  a  policy  that 
our  adversaries  respect,  our  allies  support, 
and  our  people  believe  In  and  sustain. 

By  whatever  name  we  call  It,  the  UJ5.- 
Sovlet  relationship  must  be  founded  on  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles,  which  thto 
country  has  afllrmed  consistently  for  the  last 
seven  years: 

First,  we  will  maintain  our  military 
strength.  The  United  States  mtist  maintain 
an  equilibrium  of  power  through  a  strong 
national  and  allied  defense.  The  United 
States  will  do  what  to  necessary  to  malnUin 
the  balance  in  all  significant  categories  of 
military  strength — including  conventional  as 
well  a.s  strategic  forces. 

Secondly,  this  country  Is  prepared  to  ?ie- 
gotiate  solutions  to  political  problems.  The 
1971  agreement  on  Berlin  is  an  example.  And 
both  superpowers  share  a  basic  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  the  world  Is  spared  the  holo- 
caust of  a  nuclear  war.  Strategic  arms  limi- 
tation is  therefore  a  permanent,  mutual,  and 
fundamental  Interest.  At  Vladivostok  In  1974, 
President  Ford  reached  agreement  on  the 
outline  of  a  comprehensive  agreement  put- 
ting an  equal  celling  on  strategic  forces  on 
both  sides  for  a  ten-year  period.  The  tosues 
that  remain  in  completing  that  agreement 
are  soluble.  An  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
strict  reciprocity  is  attainable. 

Both  sides  have  vital  interests,  but  have 
an  overriding  Interest  in  avoidance  of  major 
conflict.  Therefore  long-term  peace  can  only 
be  founded  on  the  pracUce  and  habit  of 
restraint.  Exploiting  local  crises  for  unilateral 
gain  is  not  acceptable.  Thto  nation  will  not 
seek  confrontations  lightly,  but  we  are  de- 
termined to  defend  peace  by  systematic  re- 
sistance to  pressures  and  Irresponsible  ac- 
tions. The  growth  of  Soviet  economic  and 
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mUitary  power  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented; what  can  be  prevented  to  the  use 
of  that  power  to  upoet  the  global  balance. 
Without  restraint  there  to  no  posalbUlty  ot 
a  meanlngfiil  relaxation  of  tensions. 

If  we  preserve  security  on  thto  basto,  op- 
portunities extot  for  creative  diplomacy  to 
engage  the  Soviet  Union  more  firmly  In  con- 
structive participation  to  the  International 
system.  We  are  prepared  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  Increasing  bilateral  cooperation 
In  the  economic,  technical,  and  other  fields, 
to  give  both  sides  an  increasing  stake  In 
poeitlve  political  relations.  Over  the  long- 
term  we  have  it  within  our  capacity  to  make 
our  coextotence  durable  and  secure,  and  to 
turn  It  into  cooperation. 

Thto  to  the  broad  agenda  for  the  future  of 
the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship.  More  specific- 
aUy: 

We  cannot  prevent  the  growth  of  Soviet 
power,  but  we  can  prevent  Its  use  for  uni- 
lateral advantage  and  political  expansion. 

We  mtist  accept  the  reality  that  sovereign 
states,  eq>eclslly  ones  of  roughly  equal  power, 
cannot  Impose  unacceptable  conditions  on 
each  other,  and  ultimately  and  Inevitably 
must  proceed  by  compromise. 

The  United  States  will  never  stand  for  vio- 
lation of  a  solemn  treaty  or  agreement. 

We  can  never  tolerate  a  shift  in  the  strate- 
gic balance  against  us,  either  in  unsatisfac- 
tory agreements,  violations  of  agreements,  or 
by  neglect  of  our  own  defense  requirements. 
We  are  determined  to  pursue  the  effort 
to  negotiate  a  saner  and  more  sectire  strategic 
balance  on  equitable  terms,  because  it  to  In 
our  Interest  and  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace. 

Any  Admintotration  conscious  of  the  long- 
term  requirements  of  peace  will  find  Itself 
Implementing  the  same  dtial  approach  of 
firnmess  In  the  face  of  pressure,  and  readi- 
ness to  work  for  a  more  cooperative  world.  Of 
course,  differences  are  inevitable  as  'to  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles.  But, 
as  President  Kennedy  said,  "in  the  final 
analysto  our  most  basic  common  link  to  that 
we  all  Inhabit  this  small  planet.  We  all 
breathe  the  same  air.  We  all  cherish  our 
children's  future.  And  we  are  all  mortal." 

Aa  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
have  taken  Important  steps  toward  regulating 
their  own  competition,  the  problem  of  local 
eonfiiots  perstots  and  Indeed  to  some  extent 
Increaaes.  The  world  begins  to  take  for 
granted  the  invulnerability  of  global  stability 
to  local  dtoturbances.  The  world  has  per- 
mitted too  many  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
regional  conflicts  to  continue  unattended, 
until  the  parties  came  to  believe  their  only 
recourse  was  to  war.  And  because  each  crtoto 
tdtlmately  has  been  contained,  the  world 
has  remained  complacent.  We  cannot  forget 
the  ominous  lesson  of  1914.  Tolerance  of  local 
conflicts  tempts  world  holocaust.  We  have  no 
guarantee  that  some  local  cristo  will  not  ex- 
plode beyond  control.  We  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  prevent  such  crises. 

This  must  be  a  permanent  preoccupation  of 
statesmen  who  are  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  over  the  next  decades. 
In  the  modern  era,  global  communications 
have  shrunk  our  planet  and  created  a  global 
consciousness.  Nations  and  peoples  are  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  events  and  issues  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  Oiu-  moral  principle 
extends  our  concern  for  the  fate  of  our  fel- 
lowmen.  Ideological  conflict  respects  no 
boundaries  and  calls  into  question  even  the 
legitimacy  of  domestic  structures. 

We  cannot  expect  stability  to  continue  in- 
definitely unless  determined  efforts  are  made 
to  moderate  and  resolve  local  political  con- 
flicts peacefully. 

The  United  States  to  not  the  worlds  police- 
man. But  we  have  learned  from  bitter  experi- 
ence— as  recently  as  1973— that  conflicts  can 
erupt  and  spread  and  directly  touch  the  In- 
terests and  wellbeing  of  this  country.  Helping 


to  settle  disputes  Is  a  longstanding  American 
tradition,  in  our  interest  and  the  world  in- 
terest. 

Nowhere  to  there  greater  urgency  than  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  agreements  negottoted 
between  the  parties  over  the  past  few  years, 
m  accordance  with  Resolutions  242  and  338, 
are  unprecedented  steps  toward  an  ultimate 
peace.  These  efforts  must  and  will  continue. 
Both  sides  must  contribute  to  the  process; 
the  United  States  remains  committed  to 
asstot.  The  rtemcnts  for  further  progress 
toward  peace  exist.  Stagnation  runs  a  grave 
risk  of  further  upheaval,  of  benefit  to  neither 
side,  and  of  grave  implications  for  ■the  peace 
and  economic  wellbeing  of  the  world. 

Proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  technol- 
ogy could  add  a  more  ominous  dimension  to 
a  world  In  which  regional  political  conflicts 
perstot.  The  dangers  so  long  predicted  may 
be  coming  closer  at  hand.  As  I  said  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  Sep- 
tember. 1974:  "The  world  has  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  the  existence  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  it  assumes  they  will  never  be 
used. ...  In  a  world  where  many  nations  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons,  dangers  would  be 
vastly  compounded.  It  would  be  infinitely 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  main- 
tain stability  among  a  large  number  of  nu- 
clear powers.  Local  wars  would  take  on  a 
new  dimension.  Nuclear  weapons  would  be 
Introduced  Into  regions  where  political  con- 
flict remains  Intense  and  the  parties  con- 
sider their  vital  interests  overwhelmingly 
Involved.  There  would,  as  well,  be  a  vastly 
heightened  rtok  of  direct  Involvement  of  the 
major  nuclear  powers." 

Therefore,  halting  proliferation  to  a  ma- 
jor foreign  policy  objective  of  this  Admin- 
totration as  it  has  been  for  all  previous  Ad- 
mlntotratlons  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age.  As  I  explained  to  your  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee Just  a  week  ago,  we  have  Intensified  our 
efforts — in  international  bodies,  with  other 
nations  who  are  principal  eocpcBters  of  nu- 
clear materials,  with  potenltel  nuclear 
powers — and  with  the  Oongreas — to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  of  peaoeftU  nuclear  en«^5 
can  be  spread  widely  without  at  the  same 
time  spreading  the  perito  of  holocaust.  It  to 
a  ChaUenge  to  sta-teamanshlp  to  see  beyond 
the  Immediate  economic  gMns  from  unre- 
strained competition  in  nuclear  exports  and 
to  act  to  halt  a  mushrooming  danger. 

SHAPING    A    WOELD    COMMtrNTTT 

The  upbeavato  of  the  TwenUeth  Century 
have  bequeathed  to  us  another  funda- 
mental task — to  adapt  the  international 
structure  to  the  new  realities  of  our  time. 
We  must  fashion  constructive  long-term 
relationships  between  the  Industrial  and 
developing  nations,  rich  and  poor.  North  and 
South;  we  must  adapt  and  relnvigorate  our 
friendships  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and 
Africa,  taking  mto  account  their  new  role 
and  Importance  on  the  world  scene;  and 
together  with  all  nations  we  must  address 
the  new  problems  of  an  Interdependent 
world  which  can  only  be  solved  through 
multilateral  cooperation. 

A  central  issue  of  foreign  policy  over  the 
next  generation  will  be  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  industrial  and  developing  nations. 
Decolonization  and  the  expansion  of  the 
world  economy  have  given  birth  to  new 
countries  and  new  centers  of  power  and 
initiative.  The  world  environment  of  the 
next  decades  can  be  the  seedbed  of  political 
instability,  ideological  confrontation  and  eco- 
nomic ■warfare — or  It  can  become  a  commv- 
nlty  marked  by  International  collaboration 
on  an  imprecedented  scale.  The  Interdepend- 
ence of  nations — the  indivisibility  of  oxir 
security  and  our  prosperity — can  accelerate 
ovu"  common  progress  or  our  common  decline. 

Therefore.  Just  as  we  must  go  beyond 
maintaining  equilibrium  if  we  are  to  ensiu-e 
peace,  so  must  we  transcend  tests  of  strength 
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la.  Nortli-South  reliitlui.&  aud  ;>eek.  tu  JutUl  a 
true  vorld  ooxamunlty.  In  Intematlonal  for- 
ums, the  United  States  will  resist  proeBiire 
taciics,  oue-wayr  morality,  and  propafiaodlstic 
;vs.sau;ta  on  our  dignity  and  on  coznmon 
seii-ic.  We  will  defend  our  InterastA  and  be- 
:ief.s  without  apology.  We  «  ill  resist  atte:np'  ^ 
at  bliiciunail  or  ezlortloii. 

We  kJQow  that  world  ordtr  depend:^  'Jfi- 
liutely  on  co<^erative  efforts  and  concrete 
Mjlutlons  to  the  problems  I'.i  our  relatki:is. 
Ihe  price  and  supply  of  energy,  the  condi- 
■ioi\a  of  trade,  the  expansion  of  world  food 
productloo.  the  technological  bases  for  eco< 
ucunic  development,  the  protection  of  the 
world  environment,  the  rules  of  law  that 
govern  the  world's  oceans  and  outer  space — 
the!>e  are  concerns  that  affect  all  nations 
and  that  can  be  satisfactorily  addrossed  only 
on  the  ba«la  of  mutual  respect  and  In  a 
framework  of  international  collaboration. 
ThU  U  the  otrenda  of  an  Interit-petident 
vorld. 

V/e  hfive  muUi  reason  for  coiiUdence.  It  W 
the  West — and  overnhelmingly  this  coun- 
Lry — that  has  the  resources,  the  technology. 
the  skills,  the  organizational  ability  aud  the 
goodwill  that  are  the  key  to  the  ."iuccesn  of 
these  Intematiooal  efforts.  In  the  global  dm- 
logue  anaong  the  Industrial  and  developitii; 
worlds,  the  CoiumunLst  natiou^i  ar^  cuii- 
splclous  by  their  absence,  and  iiKleed.  hy 
their  irrelevance. 

Therefore,  we  tiave  begun  the  dialogue  witli 
the  developing  aatlona.  At  the  World  Food 
Confereace  in  1974,  which  was  called  at  our 
initiative,  and  at  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  UN  General  Assembly  last  Sep- 
tember, and  in  the  Conference  on  Econonuc 
CooperatioB  now  underway  in  Paris,  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  role  of  leader- 
ship. We  have  undertaken  It  with  a  strong 
contribution  from  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  iiighest  ideals  of  the  Amert- 
can  people.  This  must  continue. 

The  United  States  has  presented  a  wide 
range  oX  peaposals  for  practical  cooperation 
tiiat  could  shape  a  constructive  long-ternt 
economic  relationship  between  the  developed 
and  d0«eiof>ii>s  countries — to  safeguard  ex- 
port eamlnga  against  eoonomio  cycles  and 
natural  dlaasters,  to  accelerate  growth  and 
agricultural  production,  to  improve  oondl- 
tions  ot  trade  emd  Investment  in  key  oom- 
moditlesi.  and  to  address  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  poorest  countries.  In  every  area  of 
concern  we  have  proposed  methods  of  co- 
operation among  all  countries.  Including  the 
other  tadustrlal  countries,  the  newly-wealthr 
oil  producers,  and  the  developing  countries. 
Many  of  our  proposals  of  last  September  have 
already  been  implemented.  More  can  be  done. 
If  we  are  met  In  a  constructive  spirit,  we  v  ill 
respond.  There  Is  a  full  agenda  before  u^, 
Implementing  proposals  that  hi- e  alref.clv 
been  made,  and  going  beyond. 

The  United  States  has  iji-.^-.Ttat.dui^ 
friendships  on  a  blliteral  basl."^  with  the 
r..%tlons  of  Lat:n  America.  Atfia  nnd  Africa 
which  ^rc  seek  *o  adapt.  Improve  ai;d  build 
upon. 

Latin  America,  which  I  hrtve  recently  vis- 
ited, Is  for  the  United  States  a  region  of  spe- 
cial ties  and  special  Uiterest.  It  is  n^  well  a 
continent  In  a  process  of  transition.  Heml- 
.spherlc  relationships — bilateral,  region^;, 
r.iuUltateral  and  global — are  in  fl\:s.  S.n  earli- 
er community  of  the  .Americas  bounded  br 
e.xcluslvlty  has  given  way  to  a  n>.->re  open  re- 
latloiiahlp  wtilch  turns  not  on  convention. 
but  on  mutual  re<Tpect.  common  l!;teTest.s. 
and  cooperative  problem-solving.  ai;d  a  more 
active  role  In  the  events  outside  the  region. 
.\t  the  same  time,  the  Importance  of  Latin 
.America  to  the  United  States  is  steadily  In- 
.-^reaslng — as  elements  of  the  global  ecouorrr. 
:<.4  parttdpaQts  In  the  world's  political  for- 
'.inx.-*,  and  in  tbelr  new  role  ae  the  nu3et  deveN 
>ped  of  the  developing  nations.  Ttit  Uulted 
o':vtf»-;  must  adapt  to  these  ch*ni;i:'i»  re  >I;iles 


and  it  has  begun  f)  do  so.  Equally,  we  malr.' 
tain  our  conviction  that  the  Anaerlcas  must 
not  reject,  but  build  upon,  the  precious  her- 
itage of  our  tradition  of  cooperation.  This 
Ls  the  formula  for  our  future  progress.  The 
great  is.-.iies  of  global  iuterdepeudcnce  are 
before  us;  with  this  special  advantage,  and 
on  the  bdAli  of  respect  and  sovereign  equal- 
ity, v.e  here  lu  this  Hemisphere  can  coip- 
erate  to  find  mutually  beneficial  solutiot  ■^. 
If  wc-  .'.iicx-eed.  our  collaboration  can  be  u 
model  for  the  v\  Ider  vkc>rld  coniniuully  tb.it 
ue  .-^-ek. 

Our  relaiiotis  with  A  ;a  are  crucial  a^  well, 
for  lu  Asia  tlie  Interest  of  all  the  major  powers 
in  the  world  Intersect.  The  stability  of  the 
region  will  be  central  to  wo-ld  peace  over  the 
coming  decades  as  It  has  been  In  past  decade.s. 
Preikleut  Fords  trip  to  Asia  in  December 
both  r<»aBir:nMl  America's  fundamental  stake 
in  A&ia  and  upend  a  fresh  cliapter  tn  our 
rel.Unn.';  with  the  nations  of  the  region.  He 
set  forth  the  premi.ses  of  our  country's  future 
approach  to  Asia: 

That  Auu.Tlcsii  strength  i.s  basic  to  a::\' 
sijible  balance  of  power  In  tlie  Pactflc  ai.^1. 
.lierefore.  to  ^iobal  stabllUy; 

niut  partnership  with  Japan  i?  a  pillar  "f 
our  Ajila  policy; 

Thiit  Uie  prooe.'^s  of  normalization  of  rei:i- 
i.»i>us  with  il.e  People's  Bepubltc  of  China  n 
lnd;;>penMable.  America's  ties  with  one-quar- 
ter of  mauklud  are  inevitably  of  crucial  hr.- 
pi>i  taiice  to  the  world  of  the  future: 

1'hai  we  have  a  continuing  stake  In  stabil- 
ity and  security  tn  Soutbeast  Asia,  an  area 
oi  gre«t  dyuamism  and  protni.se; 

Tiiat  peace  in  Asia  depends  upon  the  re^.1- 
lutiou  of  ont.statidlng  political  oooflicts, 
uKJsi  proniineaUy  that  of  the  Korean  penln- 
^-ula. 

And  ih.i'  eoonntnic  cooperation  aawng  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  basin  la  eeaentlal  to 
tuidlllug  the  attpirationa  of  the  peoples  of 
I  lie  region  for  a  better  future. 

And  very  soon  I  wUl  visit  anotlMr  area  of 
great  change  and  importance — Africa.  The 
dramatic  spread  of  nattonal  Indepandmoe 
In  Afrk^a  has  had  a  major  Impact  oa  world 
institutiona  and  on  the  acopa  of  tntema- 
tlonal  affairs.  Africa's  economic  Importance, 
and  its  economic  relations  with  othar  con- 
tinents, are  growing.  And  Amariea'h  tradi- 
tional concern  for  tlM  cause  of  Independence 
and  aelf-det«milnation  and  racial  Justice, 
and  the  IdentifleatloB  of  many  Americans 
with  tbelr  African  heritage,  have  given  a 
more  profound  dimension  to  our  Interest  In 
the  continent's  future. 

Our  African  policy  over  the  conUng  decade 
will  be  guided  by  these  principles  nnd  con- 
cerns: 

We  waul  to  s-ee  Africa  attain  prosperity  for 
its  p>eople  and  become  a  nvajor  participant 
u\  it^e  international  economic  system. 

We  support  the  desire  of  African  nations 
\o  chart  their  own  course  in  domestic,  re- 
gtonal,  and  international  affairs — to  choo.se 
their  own  .soci.\l  system  aiad  a  nonaligned 
foreign  pollcv 

We  want  to  see  seU'-detenr.ination.  raci:»l 
jur-.tlce.  and  hxunan  rights  spread  throxigh- 
out  Africa.  As  President  Ford  ha.s  recently 
made  clear  again,  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia 
.ind  NanUbla  is  the  uneciulvocnl  commit- 
ment of  the  United  St.ites. 

We  want  to  .see  the  Afrl  an  contuieut  be 
free  of  great  po'.ver  rivalry  or  conflict.  We 
liave  our  own  Interest  In  seeUig  that  local 
conflicts  there  not  be  exploited  and  exacer- 
bated by  outside  forces  intervening  for  unl- 
:a*erRl  advantage. 

.'\  broader  range  of  i--.sufs  facing  this  couii- 
trv  in  the  coming  years  has  to  do  with  tlie 
Ki'i'-t [lateral  challenf;es  of  an  era  of  increas- 
inc  global  interAepetiAeTice . 

There  are  mariy  urgent  and  unprecedented 
l-..-<iies  that  can  be  addre.ssed  only  on  a  global 
tiii-ls  and  ».!iose  re-olutlon  will  fundamen- 
tally ■shrt:><>  '.he  tu'  ire  .if  thi-  pUnet    A  cen- 


tral example  is  the  Conference  on  the  Ijiw 
of  the  Sea.  which  resumes  Its  work  this  weei: 
In  Htv  York.  In  this  unprecedented  nego- 
tiation, over  100  nations  are  seeking  to  write 
new  rules  of  law  governing  the  use  of  the 
world's  oceans.  The  Implications  for  Intei - 
national  .security,  for  the  use  of  vast  t,-- 
.sourrex,  for  scleiitiflc  research,  aud  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment  are  vast.  Tiie 
United  States  will  continue  its  work  wuh 
others  to  a^siwe  tliat  tlie  occaus  Ijecome  an 
arena  of  global  cooperation  and  euricluiien'. 
rather  than  global  conflict. 

Also  of  great  imporUuce  i.s  the  use  of 
outer  space,  which  presents  us  as  weU  with 
the  potential  lor  conflict  or  the  poaaibUity 
of  toUai>oratlon.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
substitute  International  law  for  power  com- 
petition in  the  formative  stage  of  an  im- 
portant ii/ternaUonal   activity. 

The  modern  age  has  not  only  given  >:, 
the  benefits  of  techi-.ology:  It  has  alao  t^iawu- 
ed  the  plagues  of  aircraft  hljacklx^.  Inter- 
national terrorfem,  and  new  techniques  of 
wariare.  The  international  community  mn^' 
stand  together  agaUist  tbese  afironts  to  man- 
kmd.  The  Uulted  States  has  and  must  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  strengthening  of  in- 
ternational organizations  and  in  tenia  tlon;i; 
law  to  deal  with  these  lasues. 

Compassion  for  our  fellowmnn  requires  tli;,t 
we  mobilize  Internationa)  resouroee  to  con  - 
bat  the  age-old  soourges  of  disease,  faminf 
and  natural  disaster.  And  concern  for  bnsic 
human  rights  calls  upon  the  International 
community  to  oppose  violations  to  Individual 
dignity  wherever  and  by  whomever  they  are 
practiced.  The  practice  of  torture  must  he 
discredited  and  banished.  Human  rights  mu<i 
be  cherished  and  pronrated  regardle.ss  of  rac?. 
sex,  religion  or  political  belief. 

We  must  extMxd  the  scope  and  reach  t  r 
international  tnstltutlotis  for  cooperation. 
The  United  Nations,  an  organization  in  which 
the  American  people  have  invested  great 
hopea,  m'ust  be  a  mechanism  of  practical 
collaboration  Instead  of  an  arena  of  rtietorl- 
cU  oonfrontatton.  If  It  Is  to  ftilBIl  tbe  mission 
of  lt«  Charter  and  Its  responsibilities  for  peace 
in  the  modem  era.  Procedural  atnues  and 
onesided  resolutions  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
value  of  this  Organization,  if  profwrly  used, 
remains  considerable — in  peacekeeping,  dis- 
pute settlement,  and  promoting  cooperation 
for  economic  development  and  health  and 
.icores  of  other  endeavors. 

Only  through  a  pattern  of  International 
cooperation  can  all  these  problems  be  suc- 
cessfully  addressed.  And  only  In  a  structure 
of  filo''*!  peace  can  the  Insecurity  of  na- 
tions, out  of  which  so  much  conflict  arises, 
be  eased,  and  habits  of  compromise  and  ac- 
commod.iilon  be  nurtured.  Social  progTes.s, 
Justice,  and  human  rights  can  thrive  only 
In  an  atmosphere  of  stability  and  retlnoed 
lnterniK;.>;i!-.l  tension. 

OUR    fitMAIT.     AT     liOMC 

ITnis.  .hen.  S  the  design  of  our  fort!.;  i 
policy: 

To  promme  louethrr  with  our  allies,  the 
strength  and  Ideals  of  fi-eedoni  and  dein<>i  - 
racy  in  a  turbulent  world: 

To  master  the  traditional  challenges  "-' 
peace  and  war,  to  maintain  an  equllibri  i:n 
of  strength,  but  to  go  beyond  balance  ti  a 
more  positive  future; 

To  .shape  a  long-term  relationship  of  n  ■- 
tual  benefit  with  the  developing  countries, 
and  to  turn  all  the  issues  of  Inter-dependence 
.ntv-)  the  cement  of  a  new  global  community. 

These  are  the  challenges  of  our  third 
century. 

Smce  thib  nation  was  bom  in  struggle  200 
years  ago.  Airerlcans  have  never  shrunk  from 
ch.illenje.  We  hare  never  regarded  the  prob- 
lems we  face  as  cause  for  pessimism  or  de- 
spair. On  the  contrary.  America's  traditional 
.spirit  aud  optimism  liave  always  given  mil- 
lions  .vround  tlie   world   the  hope  that  the 
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complex  isstiea  ot  today  oan  and  wiU  M 
soIvwL  The  worM  knowa  tnOX  «»U.  tka»  a» 
solutions  are  poasible  wltiKrat  Va»  MUya  par- 
ticipation and  commitment  of  a  united 
American  people.  To  deecflbe  the  coaqoez 
and  long-teim  tasks  we  face  Is  ttierefbre  th« 
greatest  expression  of  oonfidenee  in  Amer- 

We  remain  tlM  vortdli  gNfttM*  d«mooracy; 
we  are  the  «BgiarB  of  tbe  (tobal  •oenomy:  «• 
have  been  for  thirty  yean  tbe  InUwark  of  tbe 
balance  of  power,  and  tbe  be«oon  at  freedom. 
The  physical  atrengtli.  Um  organfntlonal 
skill,  the  creative  gtidus  «C  tbia  eountry 
makes  us— «■  we  bsTC  alwajw  ^**a  since  our 
Revolution— tbe  bop*  of  manHnrt 

What  we  face  today  U  n^t  a  test  of  our 
physical  strength,  irtiicb  is  unparalleled,  hut 
a  qualitative  chiJIenge.  imltM  anything  we 
have  ever  faced  before.  R  is  s  cballeBge  to 
our  wlU  and  oourag*  and  sense  of  tmftm- 
Blbiltty.  We  are  tested  to  show  wb«tber  we 
understand  what  »  world  U  conn)lf»lty  axKl 
ambiguity  requires  of  us.  It  is  sot  every  gen- 
eraUon  that  is  given  tbe  opportunity  to 
shape  a  new  inteynatlonrt  Order.  If  tbe  op- 
portunity is  rained,  wo  MuSl  live  in  a  world 
of  Inoreetilnt  cbaos  and  dncer.  If  it  is  real- 
ised, we  tfiaU  bare  begwi  an  era  of  greater 
peace  and  progress  and  Justlea. 

A  heavy  tesponslbUl^  lies  with  us  here 
in  Washington.  The  Oongftts  and  the  Execu- 
tive owe  the  American  peojfle  an  end  to  the 
divisions  of  the  past  decade.  Tbe  divisive  la- 
sues  are  no  longer  wttb  as.  Tbe  tasltB  absad 
of  us  are  not  partisan  or  idecdoglosl  Issues: 
they  are  great  tasks  for  Amnrlfat  in  a  new 
century.  In  a  new  world  that,  more  than  ever. 
Impinges  upon  Ofur  Uves  and  cries  oOt  for  oar 
leadership.  Even  more  than  oar  leeuuioes, 
the  creative  vitality  of  tUs  nation  bas  been 
a  tremendous  force  for  good,  and  oontlnoes 
to  be  so. 

We  can  acoompliah  great  things — but  we 
can  do  so  only  as  a  united  people.  Beyond  all 
the  special  ooncems  and  qMclal  luterests  Ues 
the  national  interest.  OoDgress  and  the  Bi- 
ecutive,  Republicans  and  X>wuueiats,  have  • 
cominon  stake  in  tbe  effMttveaaas  and  otk- 
cess  of  American  foreign  vMbj.  Ifoet  of  tbe 
major  initiatives  this  Oovenmisiit  hsa  taken 
on  fundamental  iasuee — ^wltb  our  allies,  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  wltb  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  tbe  developing  nations,  in 
the  ICddle  East— ^lave  bad  broad  and  deep 
support  In  the  Colitises  and  In  tbe  country. 
Therefore,  Just  as  we  have  the  capacity  to 
build  a  more  durable  international  struc- 
ture, so  we  have  the  capacity  and  uppmtu- 
nlty  to  rebuild  the  consensus  among  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  branobee  and  among 
our  people  that  will  give  new  impetus  to  our 
responsible  leadership  in  tbe  world  In  our 
third  century.  This  is  the  deepest  desire  of 
the  President  and  the  strongest  commitment 
of  all  his  Administration. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Memliers  of  the  Committee, 
I  hope  that  this  disousslon  of  what  we  see  as 
the  Issues  of  tbe  future  will  be  helpful  in  the 
building  of  such  a  consensus.  Hie  Issues  are 
complex;  tbe  degree  of  public  uiMlsrstandlng 
required  to  deal  with  them  Is  higher  than  at 
any  time  In  ovur  historical  experience.  And 
even  If  we  can  reach  a  consensus  on  objec- 
tives and  priorities,  our  resources  and  op- 
tions are  limited  and  we  cannot  hope  always 
to  prevail,  or  to  be  right. 

These  hearings  are  a  wise  and  welcome 
step  in  pronxttlng  the  understanding  and 
consensus  that  are  required.  Otir  gift  as  a 
people  Is  problem-solving  and  harnessing  the 
capacities  of  widely  dlvstM  groope  Ot  people 
In  large-Bcale  common  endeavor.  "RiiB  is  ex- 
actly what  Is  required  of  us,  both  in  building 
a  new  international  structure  and  in  devel- 
oping the  public  support  needed  to  sustain 
our  participation  in  it  over  the  long  term. 
Tn  the  last  analysis,  we  must  come  to- 
gether beeauee  the  World  needs  us,  beesose 
the  hortxons  that  becknn  ua  in  the  decades 
to  come  are  as  near,  or  as  far.  as  we  have  the 
courage  to  seek  them. 


lOSSIDN  IMPOSSIBLE 

Ifr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.,  on  Tues- 
day of  last  wedc  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
a*e.  my  dlsttnguished  o(dlea«ac  from  the 
State  <rf  Maryland,  Mr.  Mathias.  inserted 
a  number  of  news  articles  into  the  Rbcokd 
and  ivev^oas  to  their  insertions  eluci- 
dated what  he  terms  "the  worsening  en- 
ergy crisis."  Tlie  distinguished  Senator 
also  noted. 

We  in  the  government  have  failed  to  rise 
above  rhetoric  and  have  chosen  political  ex- 
pediency over  constructive  actions.  In  so 
doing  we  have  lost  the  initiative  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  sound  oonservatlron 
poUdee,  and  we  have  misled  tbe  American 
people  into  believing  the  energy  crisis  is  over. 

Not  only,  might  I  add,  is  our  energy 
crisis  wonening.  but  as  a  constituent 
part  of  that,  our  dependency  on  foreign 
oil  is  growing  at  a  frightening  rate.  Fur- 
thermore, our  coal  production  and  shale 
oil  development  schedules  are  not  lieing 
met.  The  commercial  utilization  of  solar 
and  geothermal  eno'gy  is  sUll  decades 
away,  even  with  deservedly  massive  in- 
creases in  BOKKtrt.  The  recent  economic 
situattoo  and  the  negative  voices  of  anti- 
noclear  advocates  have  inhibited  our 
pn^^ess  on  the  peaceful  atomic  genera- 
tion of  electricity  front.  My  friends,  we 
are  on  a  collision  course  '\^th  an  energy 
destiny,  and  the  result  wUl  not  be  a 
pretty  one. 

I  would  lilce  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  and  urge  my  ot^er  colleagues 
from  an  across  this  great  land  to  create 
a  chorus  of  voices  demanding  energy  re- 
sponsibility. Although  the  problem  and 
its  solution  will  certainly  be  expensive, 
the  decision  to  proceed  on  all  energy 
fronts  must  be  a  positive  one.  The  Energy 
Ooaiaervation  in  Buildings  Act  passed  by 
th«  Senate  (m  the  same  day  in  which  my 
distinguished  colleague  made  his  re- 
marks is  a  positive  st«)  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Many  other  measiu^  must  still 
be  implemented,  however,  if  we  are  to 
l>egin  to  make  headway  in  this  very  difB- 
cult  battle. 

Only  by  coordinating  all  resources 
available  to  us:  conservation,  nuclear, 
c«Md,  fril,  solar,  geothermal,  et  ceterfa,  can 
we  t>egln  to  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  energy  sources.  Mr.  President, 
the  problem  is  currently  so  extreme  that 
an  article  in  the  March  15  Time  maga- 
gjriA  descrii)es  the  entire  project  as  "Mis- 
sion Impossible."  While  I  find  it  difficult 
Mid  disturbing  to  believe  that  the  im- 
possibility of  the  process  is  now  openly 
being  proclaimed,  I  do  fed  we  must  con- 
tinue and  indeed  increase  our  effort  to 
meet  this  very  difficult  situation.  I  intend 
to  continue  to  speaJc  forth  on  this  issue 
with  regularity  until  the  Congress  meets 
it  head  on  on  a  number  of  fronts.  So  that 
this  most  recent  article  in  Time  magazine 
may  have  wider  exposure  eunong  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mission  Impossible 
Project  Independence,  the  grand  scheme 
Started  by  Richard  Nixon  in  1073  to  free  the 
UJB.  tram  dependence  on  foreign  producers 
of  enei^,  may  well  be  Mission  Impossible. 
That  is  the  inescapable  conclusion  of  a  new 


500-page  study -by  Oie  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. Not  that  th^  VEA  says  so  out- 
right; the  report,  called  The.  Hmtionti  Energy 
Outlook,  soberly  preeents  computer  models 
of  the  different  options  facing  the  nation  be- 
tween now  and  1985.  But  not  one  of  tlM  seven 
basic  "alternative  scenarios'*  offered  would 
result  in  total  independenoe  timn  tbe  oil- 
producing  and  -exporting  countries. 

Tbe  FEA^  key  assumption  Is  that  the 
OPEC  cartel  will  maintain  high  prices  for  oil 
(currently  $11.58  per  bbl.).  Main  reason: 
Saudi  Arabia,  Libya  and  Kuwait  are  cutting 
production  rataier  than  risk  the  falling  prices 
that  would  accompany  a  global  oU  glut. 
Thotigb  the  FBA  study  considers  tbe  theo- 
retical Impact  of  oU  prices  of  4B  and  $16  per 
bbL.  it  concentrates  on  tbe  effects  ot  an  aver- 
age price  of  $13  per  bbl.  At  that  level.  Jko 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  not  erai  such 
highly  touted  synthetic  tutia  as  sbale  oil  and 
liquefied  coal,  can  compete  with  oil.  at  least 
not  by  1085.  8o  the  questk>n  is  now  much 
foreign  oU  tbe  nation  wlU  need,  even  after 
Alaska  oil  starts  flowing. 

gmwitnmm'a  FmooBAis 

F'EA's  report  gives  several  possible  answers. 
If  President  Word  gets  bis  entire  energy  pro- 
gram through  Congress,  starting  with  decon- 
trat  of  domestic  on  and  natural  gas  prices 
and  leasing  of  offdMre  leeeiies,  the  nation 
could  boost  daily  domestic  production  from 
8.S  mUllon  bbl.  now  to  I3j9  milUon  bbl.  in 
19S5.  That,  along  with  a  stnge  in  nuclear 
power  plant  uoasii  uction  and  aome  much 
debated  changes  In  envlromnental  laws  to 
allow  more  coal  to  be  burned,  would  permit 
the  VA  to  hold  imports  to  the  present  level 
of  6  million  bbl.  a  day. 

Total  Imports  In  IMS  may  conceivably  drop 
to  1.7  mUlloa  bbl.  a  day.  provided  that  the 
TTjS.  enacts  a  strong  energy  omasrvatlon  pro- 
gram tn  addition  to  fdilawlng  Ford's  other 
legislattve  rsmedles.  On  tbe  other  hand,  u 
Coogreas  tracks  tbe  Presidents  can  for  deeon- 
troUad  pfloea  and  eased  environmental  laws, 
which  aasms  likely,  tbe  nation  can  expect  to 
Import  11.8  mnilon  bbl.  of  oU  a  day  tn  188S. 
FKA's  report  attempts  only  to  provide  an 
objective  basis  for  future  energy  decisions. 
Its  figures  nonetbdces  give  a  ttmMy  warn- 
ing that  in  tbe  foreseeable  future  there  is  no 
eecape  from  OPEC  oil. 


GRAIN  INSPECTION  AT  TEE  GULP 
PORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attenticm  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  February  28  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Poet  entitled. 
"Grain  Elevators  at  Gulf  Ports:  TTie 
Need  for  Federal  Scrutiny."  "Hiis  article 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  B3ein, 
president  of  the  Bunge  Corp. 

Mr.  Klein  deals  with  one  of  the  major 
issues  which  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  been  struggling 
with  since  June  of  1975.  That  problem  is 
how  to  reorganize  our  grain  inspection 
and  welgliinB  system  to  deal  with  the 
scandals  which  have  surfaced. 

Mr.  Klein  comes  to  a  numi>er  of  im- 
portant recommendations  which  this 
body  should  note.  First,  all  export  grain 
at  port  elevators  should  be  sampled  and 
graded  by  the  USDA;  second,  there 
should  be  some  independence  within  the 
nSDA  for  the  agency  responsible  for  this 
program;  third,  full  time  supervision  of 
weighing  procedures  should  be  required 
at  all  port  facilities;  and  fourth.  Federal 
inspectors  should  be  rotated  among  loca- 
tions at  a  regular  and  frequent  schedule. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Klein.  His 
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whole  article  to  worth  reading  by  those 
Interested  In  thto  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  urtlcle 
wasi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fls  foUows: 

ll^om  the  Washington  Post,  Feb    28    1976] 
Or  UN  EurvATORS  at  Qvuf  Poets:   Tiu   Nifd 

FOR     PEOERAL     SCRI'TINV 

(By  Walter  C.  Klein i 

Controversy  over  federal  i^^ralii  export  poli- 
cies and  the  "grain  acaudalu"  at  Gulf  porta 
have  brought  unvisual  attention  to  the  grain 
trade  and,  in  particular,  proposals  in  Con- 
gress for  a  federal  grain  Inspection  system. 

For  three  very  basic  reasons  I  favor  tiavlng 
the  federal  government — more  Hpeclflcally, 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture — take 
over  the  functions  at  port  elevators  that  are 
presently  handled  by  p'"lvate  and  state  In- 
spection agencies. 

First,  closer  federal  control  probably  vviiuld 
have  spared  the  corporation  of  ubich  I  atn 
president  the  ignominy  of  pleading  nolo  con- 
tendere last  October  to  charges  ag<tlnst  it  and 
certain  of  Its  employees  relating  to  Improper 
weighing  practices  at  our  grain  elevators  lo- 
cated In  the  Gulf.  While  the  Improper  prac- 
tices were  in  no  way  authorized  or  condoned, 
the  corporation  waa  Included  In  the 
action  under  the  established  legal  theory 
that  an  employer  may  be  found  re.tponslble 
for  the  actions  of  its  supervisory  employees. 

Second,  while  our  company  has  Instituted 
tough  and  thorough  Internal  controls  over 
weighing  and  grading,  and  undoubtedly  other 
grain  companies  have  done  likewise,  I  doubt 
that  a  self -policing  system,  even  coupled  with 
closer  supervision  by  private  and  state  In- 
spection agencies,  can  of  Itself  restore  the 
essential  ingredients  of  public  confidence. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  port  elevators,  the 
present  system  has  Inherent  defects  that  can 
best  be  cured  by  the  Institution  of  federal 
controls.  These  defects  are  explained  fur- 
ther below. 

To  tinderstand  the  major  area  of  potential 
abuse  and  why  I  am  restricting  my  proposals 
tx>  the  port  elevators,  one  must  first  review 
the  present  procedures  for  the  weighing  and 
grading  of  grain. 

Under  the  present  system,  independent 
weighing  and  grading  agencies — either  the 
states  or  government -licensed  board,s  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  grain  ex- 
changes— perfona  two  function.s. 

First,  they  supervise  the  weighing  of  the 
grain.  The  actual  weighing  Is  generally  per- 
formed by  elevator  personnel.  The  degree  of 
supervision  is  largely  up  to  the  parties  buy- 
ing and  selling  the  grain.  A  party  may,  for  ex- 
ample, choose  to  deal  only  with  grain  ele- 
vators where  the  weighing  is  supervised  full 
time,  or  where  it  is  supervised  part  time  or 
not  supervised  at  all. 

Second,  the  private  and  state  In.spectlou 
agencies  bandied  the  sampling  and  grading 
of  grain  under  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards 
.\ct.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gen- 
erally supervises  the  grading  activities  of  the 
inspection  agency 

When  grain  Is  sold  In  the  United  States, 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  agree  upon  whether 
the  weights  and/or  grades  at  the  point  of 
shipment  or  at  the  point  of  delivery  will  be 
iu>ed  In  determlntng  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  grain.  The  two  parties  are  able  to 
monitor  closely  the  weights  and  grades  at  the 
"other  end"  of  the  distribution  system  be- 
raxise  the  grain  wiU  be  weighed  and  graded 
(or  weights  and  grades  will  be  closely  esti- 
mated) at  both  points. 

However,  this  type  of  policing  through 
free  market  factors  breaks  down  where  for- 
eign shipments  are  involved  as  ( 1 )  ship- 
ments are  made  in  very  large  units.  (2)  ex- 


leii.slve  breakage  of  the  xraln  ocntre  in  t>oth 
loading  the  ocean  vessel  and  the  unloading 
abroad.  (3)  in  some  overseas  ports,  facilities 
for  accurate  weighing  of  grain  do  not  exist, 
(4)  it  Is  a  relatively  long  time  lietween  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  ocean  vessels,  and 
quality  deterioration  can  occur,  and  (6> 
wiih  ijcean  vessels  often  being  discharged 
into  many  iiidlvidual  barges  or  other  con- 
ta!n»>r!>  for  further  dLstrlbutlon,  the  chance 
of  spillage  and  other  errors  greatly  Increasen. 
For  these  reai^ons  the  monitoring  of  the 
gram  at  the  point  of  discharge  would  have 
little  value.  If  there  are  problems,  they  need 
to  be  detected  and  corrected  at  the  loading 
point  in  the  United  Stutes.  I»roperly  imple- 
mented, there  can  be  no  better  control  than 
a  complete,  thorough,  accurate  check  by 
federal  ipspector's  at  the  loading  port. 

Thus,  while  the  present  py.stem  lia.s  worked 
we!!  for  deliveries  of  grain  within  the  United 
State.s.  It  has  proved  subject  to  abuse  in 
the  ca.se  of  export  shipments.  To  correct 
the  potential  for  abuse  I  propose  changes 
in  tlie  weiijtiing  and  grading  procedures  at 
the  p.  rl  elevators  as  follows: 

(1.1  All  export  grain  at  jxirt  elevator .s 
bh.uiicl  t>e  sampled  and  graded  by  U.S.D.A. 
per^nnel.  1  e.,  there  should  be  primary  fed- 
era!  Irmpection.  At  present  such  primary  fed- 
eml  in.spectlon  of  grain  is  neither  required 
nor  available.  Federal  Inspection  takes  place 
only  when  one  of  the  parties  has  "appealed" 
an  initial  grade  Issued  by  a  private  or  state 
luspectlon  agency 

I  2.)  When  grain  Ls  purchased  for  delivery- 
at  port  elevators  with  contracts  calling  for 
'•de--lnatlO!i  gr.ides"  (i.e.,  grades  at  the  port 
elevator),  the  sampling  and  grading  of  the 
grftin  should  also  be  carried  out  by  U.S.D.A. 
personnel. 

f.i.)  A  separ.Ue  department  within  the 
USD. A.  should  be  established  to  handle 
"appeals"  of  grades  determined  by  such  pri- 
mary federal  inspection.  This  department 
would  assure  uniform  standards  for  all  grad- 
ing of  grain. 

(4  )  All  port  elevators  should  be  required 
to  be  licen.sed  under  the  U.8.  Warehouse  Act. 

iS.)  All  port  elevators  should  be  required 
to  install  modern  load-cell  electronic  scales 
with  available  safety  devices  to  prevent  In- 
accurate or  manipulated  weights. 

(6.)  Full  time  supervision  of  weighing 
procedures  should  be  required  at  all  port 
facilities. 

(7  )  All  federal  Inspectors  should  be  ro- 
tated among  locations  on  a  regular  and  fre- 
quent schedule. 

1 8.)  Uniform  charges  should  be  e.stabllshed 
for  .sampling  and  grading  and  weight  super- 
vision. The.se  charges  should  be  paid  by  the 
exporting  company  and  should  be  set  at  a 
level  suflBclent  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of 
the  services  performed. 

(?)  I  Finally,  U.S.D.A.  personnel  rather  than 
personnel  of  private  or  state  Inspection  agen- 
cies, should  certify  whether  ocean-going  ves- 
sels are  ready  for  loading.  In  times  of  high 
freii^ht  rates,  this  has  been  an  area  espe- 
tially  subject  to  abu.se. 

Tlie  above  reforms  would  not  result  In  any 
Incrensed  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and,  as  they 
would  apply  only  to  a  limited  area  (i.e.,  the 
ports),  would  be  easy  to  Implement,  requir- 
ing relatively  few  additional  federal  In- 
spectors. Nevertheless,  this  would  be  a  major 
step  in  maintaining  confidence  In  the  welgh- 
Ui«  and  grading  of  shipments  of  U.S.  grain 
abroad. 


FAMILY  FARM  AND  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS NEED  FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX 
REFORM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  se- 
vere price  increases  over  the  past  2  years 
have  reduced  everyone's  purchasing 
power.  At  the  same  time,  they  also  have 


Increased  the  paper  value  of  msmy  as- 
sets such  as  homes,  commercial  property, 
and  farmland. 

However,  when  the  property  owner 
dies,  estate  taxes  on  his  paper  wealtli 
shatter  the  goal  that  he  has  worked 
towaid  all  his  life — the  accumulation  of 
enough  assets  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  his  family  even  after  death. 

Record  high  Inflation  clearly  ha-s  de- 
stroyed the  premises  on  which  the  cur- 
rent estate  and  gift  tax  laws  were  based. 
The  estate  tax  exemption  level  of  $60,000 
was  set  In  1942.  Therefore,  an  estate 
worth  $60,000  in  1942  would  pay  no 
estate  tax.  But  an  estate  of  equal  pur- 
chasing power  today  would  pay  estate 
taxes  well  In  excess  of  $20,000.  In  addi- 
tion, while  only  1  to  2  percent  of  estates 
paid  any  tax  between  1922  and  1950.  7.6 
percent  paid  estate  taxes  in   1971. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  collectln:; 
more  estate  taxes,  but  the  increased  col- 
lections are  coming  from  the  common 
man.  whose  modest  estate  has  ballooned 
in  value  only  because  of  ballooning  price 
levels.  Present  estate  taxes  do  not  breai: 
up  great  wealth.  Rather,  they  punish  the 
hard  worker  by  preventing  him  from 
passing  on  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  his 
f amllj'  after  he  dies. 

This  general  problem  is  especially 
acute  for  the  small  business  person  and 
farmer.  Therefore,  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  Senator 
MoNDALE,  as  Eu:tlng  chalrmem  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, last  August  held  field  hearings  in 
Minnesota  on  the  Impact  of  Federal  Es- 
tate and  Gift  Taxes  on  Small  Business- 
men and  Farmers.  At  that  hearing  we 
heard  testimony  from  small  business 
people,  family  farmers,  and  estate  tax 
experts — lawyers,  accountants,  and  life 
Insurance  representatives. 

The  basic  message  of  their  testimony 
was  that  the  existing  estate  and  gift  tax 
laws  are  pushing  our  Nation's  small  en- 
trepeneurs  Into  a  comer.  The  small 
business  person  and  farmer  face  the 
prospect  of  liquidation  of  theh'  holdings 
to  pay  their  estate  taxes. 

The  farmer's  plight  developed  in  tlie 
following  way:  Inflation -Induced  farm 
product  price  increases  and  suburban 
sprawl  pushed  up  the  price  of  farm  land 
shaiply.  The  price  of  farm  Inputs  such 
as  fertilizer  and  machinery  also  in- 
creased. This  combination  of  conditions 
put  the  family  farmer  in  a  position  in 
which  net  income  was  still  too  low  and 
yet  the  estate  tax  burden  was  potentially 
ruinous.  As  a  result,  the  likeUhood  of  a 
forced  sale  to  pay  Federal  estate  taxes 
mcreased  sharply. 

Usually,  tlie  farmers  survivors  have 
had  no  recourse  but  to  sell  to  large  land- 
holders, and  the  result  has  been  in- 
creased concentration  of  farm  holdings. 

The  small  business  person's  dilemma 
is  quite  similar.  Sudden  deaths  or  poor 
planning  often  lead  to  forced  liquida- 
tions of  small  businesses  to  pay  Federal 
estate  taxes.  The  prospect  of  such  a  sale 
has  led  many  who  own  small  firms  to 
sell  out  to  larger  corporations  In  order  to 
convert  their  relatively  illiquid  small 
bu.sine.ss  asset  Into  a  more  liquid  one. 
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Certainly,  this  situation  has  played  a 
role  in  a  wave  of  mergers  that  peaked 
at  a  historically  bigh  6.123  comblaatiaDs 
in  1969. 

Faced  with  these  conditions,  Benaton 
NriLsoH.  MoNOALE,  and  I  introduced  an 
December  18.  1975,  the  Small  Business 
Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform  Act  This 
bill  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Minnesota 
Held  hearings.  Many  of  the  bUl's  pro- 
posals were  derived  from  suggestions 
made  by  the  witnesses  that  testified 
there. 

Several  provisions  of  the  bin  help 
everyone,  not  Just  small  business  people 
and  family  farmers.  The  bill  doubles  the 
standard  estate  tax  exemption  from 
$60,000  to  $120,000.  This  doubling  Is  ac- 
complished through  three  $20,000  in- 
creases—In  1970.  1978,  and  IMO.  The  bill 
also  doubles  Immediately  the  lifetime  gift 
tax  exemption  from  $30,000  to  $60,000. 
There  is  also  a  special  provision  which 
permits  the  executor  to  apply  the  unused 
portion  of  the  gift  tax  exemption  to  the 
standard  estate  tax  exemption  at  death. 
Therefore,  in  1980.  if  an  Individual  gave 
no  gift  dm-ing  his  ttfettme.  his  estate 
could  take  a  $180,000  standard  exemp- 
tion. This  figure  approximates  very 
closely  the  impact  of  Inflation  since  1942 
on  the  $60,000  figure. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  facilitates 
the  virtual  tax  free  transfer  of  most  es- 
tates between  spouses.  Already  50  per- 
cent of  an  estate  can  be  transferred  to  a 
spouse  tax  free  at  death.  This  bin  allows 
tax  free  transfer  of  the  50-percent  por- 
tion plus  an  additional  maximum  of 
$240,000  worth  of  property. 

There  are  other  provisl(»is,  which  spe- 
cifically aid  the  small  business  person 
and  family  fanner.  Presently,  if  dtre 
hardship,  such  as  the  Uouldation  of  a 
smaU  business  or  farm,  would  result  from 
the  Immediate  payment  of  an  estate's 
tax.  the  pasmient  Can  be  stret^ed  over 
a  lO-year  period.  I  learned  In  Minnesota, 
however,  ttiat  since  Qie  executor  Is  fi- 
nancially responsible  for  the  payment  of 
any  unpaid  estate  taxes,  the  10-year  pro- 
vision is  almost  never  used.  This  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  states  that  a  Uen  on  the 
assets  of  the  small  business  or  farm 
rather  than  on  those  of  the  executor 
could  be  used  as  security  to  assure  the 
extended  payment  of  an  estate's  taxes. 

Another  problem,  which  is  especially 
troublesome  to  the  smaU  fanner,  involves 
the  method  by  which  property  is  valued 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  Presently  aU 
property  is  assessed  at  Its  fuU  market 
value  when  calculating  the  size  of  an 
estate. 

Quite  often  farm  land  Is  more  valu- 
able in  some  nonfarming  use.  And  al- 
though a  farming  family  may  want  to 
continue  farming  its  land,  it  is  often 
forced  to  conveii;  the  farm  to  some  non- 
farm  use  to  make  high  estate  tax  pay- 
ments, which  are  the  direct  result  of  ttie 
present  property  valual^n  system. 

In  Minnesota,  I  heard  farmers  ex- 
plain the  personal  Impact  of  this  poUcy 
on  the  future  ot  their  farming  opera- 
tions. And.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  It  must 
l>e  chnnged.  lest  we  Jeopardize  the  future 
of  the  family  farm  In  this  coimtry. 

To  resolve  the  land  valuation  prob- 
}eins.  this  bill  permits  a  farmer  to  reduce 


the  value  of  his  property  by  restricting  its 
future  use  through  a  legal  covenant.  This 
apptnach  would  prevent  windfaU  gains 
for  nonf aimers,  who  own  rural  land  for 
tnvMtaient  purposes.  It  would  prevent 
them  from  claiming  that  their  land  Is 
farm  land  for  estate  tax  purposes  and 
then  converting  it  to  a  higher  value  non- 
farm  use  after  the  estate's  taxes  are  set- 
tled. For  example,  a  covenant  might  des- 
ignate that  land  would  be  used  as  farm 
land  for  20  years.  If  It  was  converted  be- 
fore that  time,  the  estate  would  have  to 
pay  the  additional  taxes  that  would  have 
been  levied  if  the  property  were  assessed 
at  its  fuU  market  value  originally.  The 
chances  for  Federal  estate  tax  avoidance 
are  thereby  minimized. 

At  the  August  hearings  in  Minnesota, 
I  said  that — 

Through  otir  efforts  here  today,  hopefully 
we  will  come  tip  with  an  equitable  way  to 
prevent  the  forcible  liquidation  of  a  small 
enterprise  to  pay  Federal  estate  taxes. 

The  product  of  those  hearings,  the 
Sman  Business  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  does  just  that.  If  the  provisions 
of  tills  biu  are  enacted,  the  incidence  of 
smaU  business  and  fatnily  farm  liquida- 
tion to  pay  estate  taxes  will  drop  mark- 
edly. And  also  with  its  passage,  the  hope 
win  be  restored  that  hard  work  can  pay 
off  in  the  form  of  security  for  one's  fam- 
ily even  after  death. 

I.  therefore,  request  that  aU  Members 
of  ttie  Senate  seriously  consider  support- 
ing this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  &  2819.  the  SmaU 
Business  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform 
Act.  and  a  Sunday,  Februsuy  15  New 
York  Times  article,  title  "Death  Taxes 
Compelling  Heirs  to  Sell  Farm  Land,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

S.   2819 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  revise  and  Improve  certain  provi- 
sions thereof  relating  to  estate  and  gift 
taxes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representmtives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SBcnoN'  1.  Short  TrrLK;  Table  or  Comtentb. 

(a)  Shobt  Title. — This  Act  may  be  dted  as 
the  "Small  Business  Estate  and  Gift  Tax 
Reform  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Coktents. — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Increase  In  amount  of  estate  tax  ex- 
emption. 

Sec.  3.  Bequest,  etc.,  to  surviving  spouse. 

Sec.  4.  Valuation  of  restricted  farm  and 
Bceulc  prc^)erty. 

Sec.  5.  Increase  lu  amotint  of  gift  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  Changes  In  present  law  applicable 
to  closely-held  businesses,  etc. 

Sec.  7.  Changes  in  present  law  applicable  to 
stock  redemptions  to  pay  death 
taxes. 

Sec.  8.  Study  of  hardship  extension  and  oth- 
er provisions. 

Sec.  2.  Increase  in  AMOttHT  of  Estate  Tax 
Exemption. 
(a)  In  General. — Section  2052  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954    (relating  to 

estate  tax  exemption)    Is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 


"Sbc.  2052.  Exemption. 

'•(a)  iNGKNxaAU — 

"(1)  SxxicFxiON. — ^For  purposes  of  the  tax 
imposecl  by  sectku  2001.  the  value  of  the  tax- 
able estate  shaU  be  detanaUied  by  deducting 
from  tbe  value  of  the  grass  estate  an  ex- 
emption of  the  amount  applicable  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Ajcodnt. — ^Tbe  amount  cf  the  exemp- 
tion allowed  by  paragraidi  ( 1 )  Is — 

"(A)  $80,000,  for  estates  of  decendents 
dyl3ag  after  December  31.  1S76,  and  before 
January  1.  1978, 

"(B)  9100,000,  for  estates  of  decedents  dy- 
ing after  December  31,  1977.  and  befc»e  Jan- 
uary 1. 1980,  and 

"(C)  $120,000.  for  estates  of  decedents  dy- 
ing after  December  31. 1979. 

"(b)  TkAiraFat  or  Oar  Tax  Exemptiom. — 
In  the  case  ot  tbe  estate  of  a  decedent  wboae 
liability  for  tax  under  chapter  12  (relating 
to  gift  tax)  for  all  taxable  years  was  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  tbe  apeciflc  exemp- 
tion allowed  x^ider  section  2521.  the  value  of 
the  taxable  estate  for  the  purposes  of  the  tax 
impoeed  by  section  2001  shall  oe  determined 
by  deducting  from  tbe  value  of  the  groes 
estate.  In  addition  to  the  amount  deducted 
under  subsection  (a),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  tbe  exemption 
from  tbe  gift  tax  Impoeed  by  chapter  12 
t^ilch  would  h^TS  been  allowable  to  the  de- 
cedent uiuler  section  2621  for  the  last  tax- 
able year  of  the  decedent  had  be  transferred 
property  by  gift  that  year.  This  subsection 
appUes  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31. 1979. 

"(c)  DntiAL  or  ExEifFTiON  Where  Taxpay- 
er Elects  To  X^e  Aicotnrr  roR  a  Gift  Ex- 
emption Purpose. — ^In  the  case  ot  the  estate 
ot  a  decedent  who.  as  a  taxpayer  who,  for  any 
taxable  year,  elected  to  claim  ttie  exemption 
aUowed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as 
an  exemption  under  section  2521.  the  exemp- 
tion allowable  under  this  section  to  the 
estate  of  such  decedent  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  claimed  under  such  election.". 

(b)     Etfeltive    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  with  respect  to 
the   estates   of   decedents   dying   after    the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sbc.  3.  Bsqdxst.  Etc.,  to  Surviving  Spouse. 

(a)  In  OEincKAi..— Sectioa  30S6(c)(l)  o( 
such  Code  (rriatlng  to  limitation  on  aggre- 
gate of  deductkMis)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "50  pocent  of  the  value  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate,  as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$240,000. 
plus  60  percent  of  so  much  of  tbe  value  of 
the  adjusted  gross  estate,  as  defined  In  par- 
agraph (2) ,  as  exceeds  $340,000". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  de- 
cedents dying  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Valuation  of  Restricted  Fasm  and 
Scenic  Property. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  2031(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  definition  of  gross  estate) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  determining  the  value  of  real 
property  held  by  the  decedent  as  farming 
property  or  scenic  open  property,  any  cove- 
nant or  condition  which  effectively  prevents 
the  property  from  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose  for  any  period  of  time  shaU  be  taken 
Into  account." 

(b)  EvrscTivE  Dat£. — Tbe  anvndment 
made  by  this  section  applies  with  re^>ect 
to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Increase  nr   Amottnt  of  Oxrr  Tax 

SXXICPTIOK. 

(a)  In  GteNESAL. — Section  2521  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  ^>eclflc  exemption  from  gift 
tax)  Is  amended  by — 
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(1)  strUcIng  out  "in  computing  taxable 
girts"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
IK   Oekesai.. — In  computing   taxable  glfta". 

(2)  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  Inserting 
In  ltex>.  thereof  "$60,000",  and 

|3»  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
In:; 

'■(  b)    TRANSfiR  OF  ESTATE  TAX  EXEMPTION. 

A  taxpayer  may  elect,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
mav  prescribe,  to  claim  an  additional  exemp- 
tion In  computing  taxable  gifts  for  a  calendar 
quarter  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  exemp- 
tion which  his  estate  would,  but  for  such 
election,  be  allowed  inider  section  2052ia) 
upon  hLs  death.". 

"(c)  Gdt  Tax  Exemption  j-or  Gift  to 
Spouse.— Section  2523<a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  gift  to  spouse)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "one-half  of  Its  value"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "so  much  of  Its 
value  as  does  not  exceed  $240,000,  plus  one- 
half  of  so  much  of  its  value  as  exceeds 
$240,000". 

(b>  Effectwe  Date. — The  amendmeuu 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec    6.  Changes  in  Present  L.aw  Applicable 
TO  Closely-Held  Businesses,  Etc. 

(a)  iNCKE.^sis  in  Pebiod  for  Payment  or 
Estate  Tax  fob  Estates  Involving  Closely 
Held  Businesses. — Section  6166(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  extension  permitted)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(not  exceeding 
10)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(not 
exceeding  15) ". 

(b)  Lien  on  Assets  of  Closely  Held  Busi- 
NKss  IN  Lieu  op  Executor's  Bond. — 

iD  Imposition  of  hen. — Section  6165  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  bonds  where  time 
to  pay  tax  or  deSclencles  has  been  extended) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowmg:  "In  the  event  of  an  extension 
of  time  for  payment  of  a  State  tax  under 
section  6166,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer.  Impose 
a  lien  on  such  with  the  assets  of  the  closely 
held  business  on  what  such  extension  is 
based  as  may  be  necessary  In  lieu  of  the  bond 
which  he  may  require  under  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

(2)  Discharge  op  fiduciaby — Section  2204 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  discharge  fiduciary 
impersonal  liability)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  and  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  lien  lmpo.sed  under 
the  last  sentence  of  section  6165  shall  be 
treated  as  a  bond.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  se<-tlon  apply  to  the  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  Changes  in  Present  Law  Applicable 
TO  Stock  Redemptions  to  Pay 
Death  Taxes. 

(a)  Increase  in  Period  Within  Which 
Distributions  in  Redemption  of  Stock  To 
Pay  Death  Taxes  Must  Be  Made. — Section 
303(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  period 
for  distribution)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Period  for  DisTRiBtrrioN. — SubS2ctU)n 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  distributed  after 
the  death  of  the  decedent  and  before  the  end 
of  the  period  within  which  final  payment 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  mu.st 
be  made  (Including  any  extensions  there- 
of).". 

(b)  ELIGIBILITT    OF    CERTAIN    COHP<1KATION3 

FOB  Section  303  Stock  Redemption  Rules  — 
Section  303(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  distributions  and  redemption  of  stock 
to  pay  death  taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "75  percent  "  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu   thereof    "60   percent  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  the  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  till."  Act. 


Sec.  8.  Stttdt  or  Defeuul  and  Extension 
AMD  OTBn  Pbovisions. 

(a)  The  Secretary  or  bi«  delegate  shall 
study  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  section 
6161(a)(2)  and  section  6166  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  hard- 
ship extensions  of  the  time  for  payment  of 
estate  tax  and  Installments  thereof  and  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  payment  of  estate  tax 
where  estate  con.slst«  largely  of  Interest  In 
clo.sely  held  business)  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder  on  decisions  to  con- 
tinue a  small  business  or  closely  held  bus- 
iness, rather  than  to  sell  or  liquidate  such 
busmess.  The  study  shall  Uiclude,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  a  survey  of  how  such  sections  and 
the  rt-gulations  thereunder  are  applied  in 
the  different  Internal  Revenue  Districts  and 
the  impact  of  the  present  sections  and  regu- 
lations upon  the  continuity  of  such  enter- 
prLses  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
submit  a  report  of  his  findings  and  conclu- 
sions to  the  Congress  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation a.s  he  deems  appropriate. 

( b )  The  report  described  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  findings,  conclusions,  and 
such  recommendations  for  legislation,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
deem-s  appropriate  upon  the  general  subject 
of  the  Impact  of  estate,  gift,  and  related  tax 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  Regulations  thereunder  upon  smaller 
business,  and  how  these  provisions  should 
be  modified  to  encourage  the  prospect  of 
preserving  the  continuity  of  smaller.  In- 
dependent, and  locally  owned  businesses 
and  farms  in  order  to  strengthen  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  overall  economy 
of  the  nation.  In  performing  these  studies, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  consult 
appropriately  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  private  organizations  of 
smaller  and  independent  business  persons 
and  farmers. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb    15.  1976) 

D;  A I  n  Ta.\es  Compelling  Heirs  To  Sell 

Farm  Land 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Si-ringhfld,  Nebr. — Lloyd  Royal,  59  years 
old,  drives  a  7-year-old  Chevrolet  with  110,- 
000  miles  on  it.  He  lives  in  an  ordinary  farm- 
house next  to  a  barn  lot.  If  anyone  called  him 
rich,  he  would  laugh. 

But  If  he  died  his  wife,  Doris,  would  have 
to  pay  $32,000  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice In  Federal  estate  taxes.  That's  because 
their  modest  farm  has  quadrupled  In  value 
since  they  bought  It,  thanks  to  Inflation  and 
spiral!  ng  land  prices.  They  have  become 
"paper  rich." 

"There's  an  old  saying  that  a  farmer  llve.s 
poor  and  dies  rich,"  Mrs.  Royal  said  this 
week.  "If  he  died,  I'd  be  m  the  Job  market 
and  probably  at  the  minimum  wage,  because 
the  only  thing  I  know  anything  about  is 
farming."" 

Death  ta.xes  are  making  it  increa-slngly  dif- 
ficult for  farm  families  to  keep  their  land. 
Children  who  inherit  land  usually  pay  even 
higher  taxes  than  spouses.  Just  this  week,  a 
man  near  here  had  to  sell  his  parents'  80- 
acre  farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes.  He  sold  It 
to  one  of  the  largest  landowners  In  the  area — 
a  pattern  that  has  become  familiar  in  the 
farm  country  here  and  elsewhere. 

Fanners  In  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island 
have  also  told  of  hardships  becau.se  of  the  lax 
structure— and  many  are  seeking  change. 

The  inflated  land  prices  that  have  cau.sed 
death  taxes  to  become  a  problem  are  also 
keeping  young  people  from  entering  farming. 
It  now  takes  at  Uast  $2.50.000  by  many  esti- 
mates to  start  farming  after  high  equip- 
ment prices  are  added  to  high   land  prices. 

From  her  kitchen  table,  Mrs.  Royal  has  set 
out  to  change  what  .she  a:id  many  others  re- 
gard lis  an  absurdity  in  t)ie  tax  law.  She  and 
a  haiirtlul  r>;  friends  have  rounded  up  70.000 


petition  signers  in  42  Btat«e  asking  Congress 
to  act  on  It. 

This  election  year  is  apparently  going  to 
bring  a  new  attack  on  the  problems  of  death 
taxes  and  prohibitive  start-up  costs  for 
farmers. 

President  Ford  and  several  members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  legislation  to  make 
estate  taxes  more  bearable  for  all  small  and 
mlddle-sleed  estates,  including  those  of 
farmers.  The  proposals  vary  widely. 

Senator  George  McGovern.  the  South 
Dakota  Democrat,  and  16  other  Senators 
representing  varied  philosophies  have  In- 
troduced another  bill  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  buy  land,  lease  it  to  young 
farmers,  then  sell  it  to  them  at  a  reduced 
price  after  seven   years'  labor. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Homestead  Act.  as 
the  bill  is  called,  has  drawn  favorable  at- 
tention from  such  varied  sources  as  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  Progressive 
Farmer  Magazine. 

Progressive  Farmer,  a  generally  conserva- 
tive publication,  cited  protections  t!  at 
200,000  to  400,000  farms  a  year  wovUd  dis- 
appear for  the  next  20  years  If  today's  trend 
was  not  stopped. 

"The  leglslaticn  faces  up  squarely  to  what 
probably  has  to  be  done  if  not-rich  but 
bright  youngsters  are  really  going  to  get 
into  ranching  and  farming  for  themselves. " 
It  said  In   Its  January   issue. 

Estate  taxes  were  no  problem  to  faimers 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Federal  law  exempts 
the  first  $60,000  of  an  estate  from  the  death 
tax.  Most  farms  were  worth  nowhere  near 
that  when  that  law  was  written  in  1942. 

W.  Fred  Woods,  an  economist  with  the 
Agriculture  Department,  estimates  that  the 
average  value  of  farm  assets  in  the  United 
SUtes  was  only  $51,440  In  1960.  By  1974  that 
had  climbed  to  $169,744. 

Farm  values  have  continued  to  rise.  Land 
prices  in  ©astern  Nebraska  are  going  up  more 
than  20  percent  a  year,  according  to  ob- 
servers. 

TYPICAL    estate    C.'120,000 

In  1960  the  Royals  paid  $72,000  for  their 
240  acres — a  small  farm  by  Nebraska  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  land  alone  would  cost 
close  to  $300,000.  The  Royals  have  become 
rich  In  the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  even  though  they  live  little  better 
than  they  did  in  1960. 

GUl)ert  Brody,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
says  a  farmer  who  earns  $10,000  to  $12,000 
a  year  typically  leaves  an  estate  valued  at 
about  $320,000. 

His  widow  pays  a  Federal  estate  tax  of 
$20,200  on  that,  in  addition  to  smaller 
state  Inheritance   taxes. 

When  she  dies,  the  children  pay  $83,190 
in  estate  taxes,  their  share  being  larger 
because  they  do  not  receive  the  50  per- 
cent marital  dediiction.  According  to  Mr 
Brody,  the  children  probably  will  have  to 
seU  the  farm  to  pay  the  death  taxes. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  delaying  the 
payment  of  those  taxes  until  flve  years  after 
the  death  of  the  owner.  Then  the  heirs  could 
elect  to  pay  the  tax  over  20  years,  with  the 
addition  of  4  percent  Interest.  Heirs  may 
now  stretch  the  payment  over  10  year.^,  but 
at  an  interest  rate  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Ford's  20-year  proponal  would  apply 
only  to  the  first  $300,000  of  an  estate.  De- 
scending benefits  wotUd  be  allowed  up  to 
$600,000,  after  which  the  present  10-year 
stretch-out  provisions  would  apply. 
t20o,ouo    exempted   proposed 

The  Royals  and  their  friends  do  not  think 
much  of  the  Ford  proposal.  They  regard  It 
simply  as  a  postponement  of  an  unjust  debt. 

"Wliat  on  earth  good  is  that  when  you 
don't  have  that  kind  of  money  in  the  first 
place?"  a  California  woman  said  In  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Royal. 

Ai    lenst    10    bi'.Is   pt^ndlng    In    the   S.Miate 
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would  raise  «ha  fM.OOO  «Bniq»ttoa  *o  taoo,- 
000  on  »U  Bttmtm.  tmratnf  ladadad. 

Other  liills  would  require  MM  ULS.  to  m- 
seas  fahnnlan4  at  Ha  aglouituOl  vmlus  mnA 
not  at  the  "fair  market  TBlne"  tt  would 
bring  If  sold  tor  some  other  see. 

Land  values  here  are  tieliif  pudied  up  by 
the  growth  at  Omaha,  which  is  leas  ttian  25 
miles  from  the  Boyals'  Item.  As  the  city 
pushes  out.  it  alMorhe  famlaad  at  diflalngly 
inflated  prices  and  odnrerta  It  into  hotiaing 
deTek^menta  and  shopping  oenters. 

MMnj  argue  that  farmen  woafal  be  less 
likely  to  sell  to  davelopen  it  their  land  was 
assessed  at  its  value  for  farming  and  not 
for  cranmercial  or  residential  use. 

Arthur  H.  West,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  aald  that  Federal  estate 
taxes,  inflation  and  the  syMem  of  appraising 
property  had  imposed  unfair  burdens  on 
farmers.  He  added  that  many  New  Jersey 
farmers  were  actively  supporting  prcpoeed 
legislation  that  would  require  that  the  as- 
sessment of  a  property  be  based  on  Its  "value 
for  farming. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  eomomlst,  warned  in  a 
recent  mtervlew  in  Washington  that  ehuiges 
in  the  estate  tax  law  should  be  made  care- 
fully if  they  are  not  to  esaoerbate  the  prob- 
lem. 

Assessing  land  at  Its  value  for  farming  or 
as  open  land  instead  of  at  fair  market  value 
could  result  In  a  low-tax  device  for  the 
wealthy  in  passing  their  estates  on  to  their 
heirs,  he  said. 

"That  wotUd  run  up  farmland  prices  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  producing  farmers." 
be  said. 

LETTSBS  or  HABBSBIF 

No  one  knows  how  many  farmers  have  had 
to  seU  land  to  pay  estate  taxes,  but  there  are 
Indications  that  this  Is  happening  more 
often, 

Thomas  Pulaski,  who  used  to  own  a  26- 
acre  potato  field  near  Blverhead  on  I/mg 
Island,  says  he  sold  his  farm  becauss  (tf  his 
tax  bill.  He  drives  a  trufik  Tor  a  living. 

Mr.  Pulaski,  who  lives  tn  Ooram.  L.  I.,  said: 
"If  X  had  decided  to  stay  on  my  farm  after 
my  father's  death,  I'd  have  qient  half  my 
lifetime  paying  of  loans  through  "^ilch  my 
taxes  wotild  have  been  paid."  He  sold  his 
property  to  a  real-estate  developer  and  made 
$0,000  profit— after  taxes. 

Suffolk  County,  New  York  State's  largest 
agricultural  county  because  of  its  potato  and 
cauliflower  crops,  is  trying  to  encourage 
farmers  to  stay  by  means  of  a  farmland 
preservation  program.  In  a.$00-mllllon  proj- 
ect, the  county  Is  buying  development 
rights—not  the  fee  title— 4o  the  existing 
57,000  acres  of  farmland.  In  effect,  a  farmer 
will  get  the  market  value  of  the  propoty 
from  the  county  and  may  ke^  the  land.  But 
he  must  agree  not  to  use  the  land  for  any 
purpose  other  than  agriculture. 

More  than  half  of  268  farmers  surveyed 
last  month  by  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  said  they  had  known 
farm  famUles  that  had  had  to  seU  aU  or  part 
of  their  farms  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

Many  of  those  who  have  written  to  Mrs. 
Royal  have  told  of  hardsh^is  caused  by  the 
tax.  After  her  campaign  was  described  by  the 
Farm  Journal  last  fall,  the  magazine  received 
a  letter  from  William  Jones  of  Lakeport, 
Calif. 

"Our  orchard  land  has  been  In  the  family 
for  over  100  years,"  he  wrote,  "and  now  be- 
cause of  this  unfair  tax  In  an  inflationary 
period,  the  resources  of  the  family  [never 
more  than  provided  a  living  for  the  family 
during  the  past  30  years]  Is  now  about  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  Government  for  taxes." 

Another  Californlan,   William  O.  Cox  of 
Capistrano  Beach,  wrote  that  his  family  had 
already  lost  its  farm  because  of  an  exorbi- 
tant estate  tax  bill  after  his  mother's  death. 
"The  IMS.  is  kUUng  the  goose  that  lays 


tha  gtdden  egg,"  Mr.  Cok  wrote.  **nis  big 
i»i)HriTTTit*f"»  tliat  are  buying  iqi  the  anaU 
fanas  will  never  pay  another  death  tax  on 
the  land  because  a  corporation  navar  dies. 
Panning  trusts  and  corporations  within  fami- 
llea  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  go  now." 

Dixon  O.  Adams,  a  Springfield  <lawyer  who 
is  donating  time  to  Mrs.  Boyal's  campaign, 
estimates  tliat  40  or  60  oC  Sarpy  County's 

000  farms  have  been  incorporated  in  reoent 
years  to  escape  or  lessen  the  impact  of  death 
taaes.  But  many  farmers  resent  that  alterna- 
tive. They  feel  that  incorporation  would  im- 
pose more  IxxAkeeplng  and  "red  tspe"  and 
irould  d'""'"'"^  their  Independence.  Mr. 
Adams  agrees. 

X  don't  want  to  construct  a  scheme  where 
a  tanner  has  to  have  a  lawyer  and  a  CJPJi. 
riding  on  the  tractor  with  Mm."  he  said.  "We 
are  doing  it.  though,  because  of  necessity." 

Many  of  the  farm  wives  who  write  to  Mrs. 
Boyal  complain  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
sex  discrimination  in  the  Federal  tax  law. 
These  women  dislike  being  treated  In  the 
same  way  as  wives  of  city  residents  and  mil- 
lionaires. 

Federal  law  allows  a  widow  to  deduct  from 
her  tax  payment  any  flnanclal  contribution 
she  has.  made  to  the  family  estate,  but  only 
if  die  can  prove  It  with  payroll  check  stubs 
or  the  like.  Simply  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  husband  on  the  farm  for 
30  or  40  years  Is  not  enough  for  the  IJLJB. 

Besentment  sgainst  that  drew  Mrs.  Boyal 
into  her  campaign.  "I  got  started  one  day 
during  the  blizsard  of  1075,"  she  said.  "I  had 
been  out  in  the  snow  all  day  helping  get  the 
cattle  Into  the  bam  and  then  throwing  hay 
to  them  and  getting  everything  ready  for  the 
storm. 

"I  got  back  In  the  bouse  after  dark,  worn 
out,  and  I  said.  TJoyd,  do  you  realise  that 

1  haven't  contributed  a  dime  to  this  farm 
today,  according  to  tlie  I.B3.?'  If  he'd  have 
dropped  dead  the  next  day,  I  hadn't  done 
anything  at  all  the  day  before,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  at  the  I  JtJS." 

Mary  Heath  ia  a  rancher  In  the  sparse  sand 
hills  of  northern  Nebra^a,  where  the  grass 
is  80  thin  that  it  takes  20  acres  to  sustain 
one  cow,  and  where  the  winters  are  so  grim 
that  only  the  hardiest  can  survive. 

Her  husband.  Floyd,  died  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  She  inherited  a  $40,000  debt  along 
"With  the  ranch.  Cattle  prices  have  been  de- 
pressed for  three  years. 

Now  she  has  had  to  borrow  another  $5,000 
from  the  bank  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
her  estate  tax.  The  tax,  by  her  figuring,  is 
$28,000.  She  has  been  waiting  for  months  to 
leam  whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
wiU  settte  for  that. 

"When  the  Government  takes  my  place 
away  from  me.  It  takes  my  livelihood,"  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Boyal.  "I  don't  know  where  I 
can  get  a  job  at  my  age  [55]  and  I'm  not  old 
enough  for  Social  Sec\u4ty.  This  is  all  the 
work  I  know  how  to  do.  I  wouldn't  even  be 
able  to  get  housework  for  I'm  not  much 
good  at  that,  either.  My  work  has  been  with 
cattle  and  hogs. 

"I  bad  worked  alongside  of  blm  from  the 
time  we  got  this  place.  I  don't  consider  this 
place  a  gift.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  I'll 
lose  everything  my  husband  and  I  worked 
for.  Unless  times  get  better  it  could  very  well 
happen." 


NONVOTERS:  THE  REAL  MAJORITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  quadrennial  proc- 
ess of  selecting  candidates  for  President 
and,  for  at  least  a  few  more  weeks,  much 
of  our  political  attention  will  continue  to 
be  focused  on  the  primaries  as  they  take 
place  in  State  after  State.  As  we  partici- 
pate in,  or  observe,  this  process,  it  seems 


to  me  that  there  is  cause  for  concern  with 
the  way  that  our  political  system  is  op- 
erating. 

Hie  most  alarming  indication  that 
sometfalnK  is  wrong  is  the  increasing 
number  of  Amerliauis  who  simply  are  not 
bottiering  to  vote  at  an.  Tliat  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  of  concern  to  me  for  some 
time  and  I  have  been  exploring  with 
people  across  the  Nation  what  can  be 
done  to  correct  it.  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  Others  are  exploiing  the  problem  as 
well.  Marquis  ChUds.  in  a  column  that 
was  published  March  9  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  has  put  tills  matter  Into  a  per- 
spective that  I  bdleve  deserves  further 
attention.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
his  column  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoKvonas:  Thx  Rsai.  Majobitt 
(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

It  seems  that  fewer  and  fewer  voters  bother 
to  go  to  the  polls.  In  the  reoent  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  44  per  cent  of  registered  voters 
turned  out.  With  164,483  registered  Bepub- 
licans  only  111.674  were  Interested  enough  in 
the  Ford-Beagan  contest  to  vote.  While  the 
figures  for  the  Massachusetts  primary  are 
stUl  unofUcial.  only  32  per  cent  of  the  regis- 
tered VDtws  turned  out. 

The  decline  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  In 
1972,  51.6  per  cent  of  tilgible  voters  went  to 
the  polls.  This  meant  that  Blchard  Nlaon  was 
elected  by  84  per  cent  of  thoee  qualified.  In 
short,  he  was  a  mlnwity  President  in  aplte  of 
the  electoral  landslide. 

In  the  midst  of  trying  to  read  some  signifi- 
cance into  the  MaasachuaetU  primary.  NBC 
did  a  remarkable  piece  of  in-depth  reporting. 
John  Hart  Interviewed  workers  at  the  lUy- 
theon  plant  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Skillfully 
done.  It  was  a  dismaying  example  of  current 
attitudes. 

These  were  not  dissidents  venting  their 
ideological  discontents.  Men  and  woman  who 
had  worked  18,  22,  25  years  expressed  their 
almost  total  disbelief  In  any  good  coming  out 
of  the  baUot  box. 

But  it  was  not  only  disillusion  with  poli- 
ticians and  the  political  process.  They  were 
expressing,  particularly  the  women,  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  own  Uves.  They  had  woiked 
20  yefus  and  then  saw  constantly  rising  prices 
destroying  any  possibility  of  saving  beyond 
the  bare  cost  of  food  and  shelter,  savmg  that 
might  have  given  them  some  reward  at  the 
end  of  life. 

To  "these  Americans,  and  It  seemed  to  me 
they  were  very  likely  typical  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  on  the  workbench  and  the 
assembly  line,  the  glib  populism  of  a  Fred 
Harris  meant  as  little  as  the  loud  prtNnises 
of  a  Scot^  Jackson.  As  one  women  put  it, 
"They  ask  for  your  vote  and  that  Is  the  last 
you  hear  from  them." 

One  of  the  few  men  in  public  life  who 
seems  to  have  had  some  concern  over  what 
this  means  is  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr. 
of  Maryland.  A  moderate- to-liberal  Republi- 
can, be  played  for  a  time  with  the  idea  of 
beading  an  independent  party  challenging 
the  conservativism  of  the  Republican  old 
guard  who  have  seen  the  numbers  signing 
up  as  Republicans  dwindling  to  18  per  cent 
of  the  electorate. 

Mathias  has  given  up  that  idea,  realizing 
that  it  could  only  benefit  Ronald  Reagan. 
But  observing  that  40  per  cent  of  registered 
voters  took  part  in  the  1974  congressional 
elections,  he  had  some  stem  things  to  say 
about  the  future.  The  trends  developing  over 
a  20-year  period  will  lead  to  one  of  three 
results:  either  a  one-party  system,  a  three- 
parry  system  or  a  two-party  system  that  will 
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have  Utile  U  aiiy  resemblance  lo  iUe  pre^ient 
setup. 

Obviously  In  1976  no  drastic  change  will 
occur.  The  time  required  to  field  Indepemlent 
or  tblrd-porty  c*ndia»t«s  and  new  limita- 
tions on  funding  such  efforts.  Math  lit  noted. 
V  lii  prevent  any  such  development  this  year. 
•  The  o'ovloua  distulegration  of  the  old  sys- 
tem," he  said,  "has  not  yet  reached  a  point 
Ahere  there  Is  an  equa'Jy  obvious  demand 
lor  a  new  one  " 

When  and  how  that  demand  will  corr.e.  if 
:t  romes.  U  one  of  the  fi^'eat  unknoinns  If  he 
had  not  been  so  gravely  wounded  b^-  an  a^' 
sa->.4in  and  if  he  did  not  still  have  the  aura 
of  a  Claghoru.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama 
might  have  been  the  leader  to  charge  around 
the  country  capitalizing  on  the  deep  discon- 
tents That  opportvmity  seems  to  have  pa-'ised 
and.  while  Wallace  will  emerge  from  the  pri- 
maries with  a  swatch  of  delegate"  he  will  be 
just  another  also-ran. 

Inherently  absurd,  the  30  primaries  are  re- 
duced the  ultimate  absurdity  by  the  negli- 
gible turnout.  Jaclcson  spent  more  ihau  any 
other  candidate  In  Massachu.setts — from 
•400.000  to  (500,000.  and  he  boa.Hted  that  hi-. 
banks  of  telephones  were  more  potent  than 
any  otbers.  8o  he  comes  out  with  a  :^3  per 
cent  first  place.  Can  he  crow  about  that  when 
33  per  cent  of  the  voters  boiheied  to  c;u^i 
their  ballots? 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE   MIKE   MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  riae  lo 
express  a  few  thoughts  on  the  retirement 
of   our    distinguished    majority   leader. 

MtKK  MAXSriELD. 

When  I  first  met  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
riELD,  sometime  before  my  swearing  in 
as  a  U.S.  Senator,  he  Impressed  me  most 
by  his  gentility.  The  superiority  of  his 
refinement  and  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ner marked  him  as  the  fine,  considerate, 
and  fair  human  being  I  found  him  to  be. 
He  has  in  all  of  our  transactions  ex- 
hibited the  characteristics  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  can  never  expres.s  too  strongly  iiiy 
appreciation  for  the  kindness  he  has  ex- 
tended to  me  as  a  newcomer  to  the  Con- 
gress or  for  the  gentle  kind  of  leadersliip 
he  has  exercised  on  the  party.  He  has 
always  put  the  alternatives  to  every  i.>- 
sue  before  the  party  caucus  rather  than 
merely  the  point  of  view  he  personally 
favored;  he  has  always  tried  to  get  evci:. 
Senator  to  participate  fully  In  the  Sen- 
ate's workings;  and  he  asoui-ed  me  and.  I 
believe,  evei-j-  freshman  Senator  of  a 
prominent  role  in  the  Senates  workinE<.s 
based  upon  each  individuals  interest 
and  experience.  No  more  could  trulv 
be  asked  of  a  party  leader  even  thou^a 
some  have  a.-.ked  for  more.  They  often 
refer  to  the  so-called  strong  type  of 
leadeioliip  wliich  is  characterized  not  by 
persuasion  but  by  calling  in  past  political 
debts  and  arm  twisting.  Such  critics  for- 
get that  in  a  democracy,  a  truly  strong' 
leader  works  from  the  assurance  of  his 
convictions  and  the  a.ssumption  that  }ie 
is  but  one  among  equals.  Miki:  Mansfield 
iias  alwaj's  been  a  strong  leader  in  this 
iense.  His  convictions  have  been  sincere. 
and  he  has  never  put  himself  above 
others  because  of  his  position  or  stature. 
He  has  woi^ed  with  the  gentle  knowl- 
edge that  democracy  Is  In  essence  the 
.search  for  a  consensus,  freely  gathered 
tjijether   by   evidence,   per.^ua.^ion.    a:-.d 


argumentation;  that  it  is  a  slow  process 
which  assures  careful  consideration  of 
iMoes  rather  than  a  swiftly  decisive 
executive  order  which  sacrifices  care  for 
expedience. 

It  is  also  noteworthj-  that  a  national 
commentator  Iias  recently*  said  that  if 
one  examines  the  foreign  policy  votes  in 
which  Mr.  Manstielo  has  psutidpated, 
you  will  find  none  In  which  he  took  a 
narrow  partisan  stand.  This,  In  itself,  is 
a  great  tribute  to  a  great  man. 

I  shall  always  cherish  my  association 
v.ith  this  man  of  greatness;  I  have  not 
only  learned  from  watching  him  but 
have  profited  from  his  guidance.  I  most 
fervently  wish  him  a  most  happy  and 
long  retirement.  His  presence  will  be 
missed  and  the  gap  left  by  his  leaving 
will  he  very  hard  to  fill. 


CONGRESSMAN  SAM  STEIGER  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Republican  Study  Committee,  un- 
der its  able  chairman.  Congresswoman 
MxajcKiK  Holt  of  Maryland,  has  re- 
cently is.sued  an  Important  booklet  which 
should  be  read  b>-  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Entitled  "The  Case  Against  tlie  Reck- 
less Congress,"  this  booklet  provides  a 
very  Informative,  concise,  and  highly 
readable  voters'  guide  to  the  1976  elec- 
tion. The  work  was  edited  by  Congress- 
woman  Holt  and  published  by  GJreen 
Hill  Publi."ihers,  Inc.,  of  Ottawa,  111.  It 
covers  a  wide  range  of  current  public  is- 
sues, with  separate  section.'^  on  **The 
Economy."  "Big  Brother."  "Social  Serv- 
ices," "Education  and  the  Environment." 
and  "National  Security."  Each  chapter 
was  written  by  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  specialized  in  the  problems  un- 
der discassion  and  reflects  the  viewpoint 
of  that  individual  Congressman.  The 
volume  includes  a  tabulation  of  votes  of 
all  Hou.se  Members  on  major  pieces  of 
legLslation  relating  to  the  issues  discussed 
therein.  There  is  also  a  table  summariz- 
ing major  problems,  pioposing  positive 
solutions  to  those  problems  and  listing 
major  bills  to  remedy  those  problems. 

All  in  all.  this  handy  little  booklet, 
which  documents  the  miserable  record 
of  the  94th  Congress,  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  public's  understanding 
of  important  issues  and  the  woi-klngs  of 
Congress.  The  House  Republican  Study 
Committee,  indeed,  has  performed  a  tre- 
mendous public  service.  The  RSC  and 
Congre.s.swoman  Holt  ."should  be  com- 
mended for  their  intelligent,  timelv 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  iii>  friend  and  fellu'.v 
Aijzonun.  Representative  Sam  Steicer. 
ha.s  contributed  a  chapter  to  the  section 
on  'big  brother"  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  att^'i-.lion  of  my  colleagues. 
Tho.^ie  of  u'i  who  have  been  si)eaklng  out 
against  the  Federal  Ooveriunent's  "big 
brother"  bureaucracy  and  working  for 
regulatory  lefoi-m  will  recognize  the  seri- 
ous problems  and  unfortunate  statistics 
cited  by  Congressman  Steiger.  But,  as 
Sam  points  out  quite  clearly,  the  liberal 
Democrats,  who  have  long  advocated 
V/a>hlngton  prot'r-.im.-  to  >"l\c  cur  Na- 


tion's problems,  are  beginning  to  expie;^- 
the  same  concerns  about  too  much  gov- 
ernment long  held  by  conser\'atlve  Re- 
publicans, and  there  is  now  serious  re- 
thinking going  on  In  and  out  of  Congress 
about  the  burgeoning,  bloated  bureauc- 
racy. 

In  his  cliapter.  Congressman  Sxeicer 
discusses  not  only  the  problnns  of  Gov- 
ernment overregulation.  but  the  legisla- 
tion he  opposes  and  supports  affecting 
the  expanding  role  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. As  he  points  out.  bringing  big 
government  imder  control  will  not  be 
easy,  but — 

We  have  a  dUflcult  task  before  ns — to  re- 
duce a  trend  of  forty  years — but  wllh  the 
will,  we  can  do  It.  We  wUl  have  to  do  It,  U 
democratic  government  U  to  survive. 

The  siren  call,  "L*t  the  Feds  do  It  for  you." 
Kbsolutely  must  be  resisted  and  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  that  each 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  get  a  copy  of 
"The  Case  Against  the  Reckless  Con- 
gress'  and  read  this  chapter  on  "big 
brother."  It  is  a  worthwhile  contribution 
to  our  current  efforts  at  regulatory 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  article 
by  Congressman  Sam  Steicir,  "Bureauc- 
racy: Patenmlism  on  the  Potomac,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bt're.\ucract :  Paternalism  ok  the  Potov*^ 
(By  Congre.K.sman  Sam  SmcxR) 

There  are  very  few  absolute  truths,  fco  en- 
Lstlng  ones  are  weU  known.  It  may  be  pre- 
Kiunptuous  of  me,  therefore,  to  share  with 
you  the  following  as  an  absolute  but  It  Ls. 

When  Individuals  are  confront«d  with  a 
problem  they  cannot  solve,  or  when  they  seek 
to  attain  a  goal  that  is  beyond  reach,  and 
they  allow  government  to  assume  the  nils- 
fclon.  two  results  occur:  <1)  the  government 
structure  formed  to  accomplish  the  task 
spends  more  time  on  justlQcatlon  of  the 
scrxicture  than  on  the  tasic:  (3)  the  longer 
the  structure  exists,  the  leas  effort  is  speni 
on  the  mlsKion  and  the  more  effort  is  ex- 
pended In  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  strur- 
ture. 

I  call  U\i.f  Steiger 's  Law.  Ii'.s  true  of  en- 
titles other  than  government:  government, 
however,  is  the  most  visible  and  viable  sinner, 
llxe  federal  government  is  clearly  the  great- 
e>-t.  most  unswerving  devotee  of  these  trutli.'-. 

As  we.  approach  our  Bicentennial,  It  mu.^t 
he  recognized  that  the  federal  government, 
BS  designed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  developed  Into  a  complex  of  myrlnd 
and  Independent  structures  tliat  br  n ) 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  resemble  the  P.e- 
pubho'.-;  orlgrlnal  design. 

The  federal  government,  particular!  ■  In 
the  pai!t  two  decades,  has  managed  to  evoh  e 
Into  this  series  of  structures  not  through  tiny 
bchemes  or  plans  bxit  an  n  reaction  to  another 
absolute  truth.  This  truth  states  that  whero 
1  here  l.i  a  vacuum  of  power,  someone  or 
something  will  always  fill  it. 

I  shall  attempt  to  trace  the  ca^use?  of  t'le 
present  situation,  which  has  led  us  to  thi-. 
total   capture  by  our  own  etructure. 

Prom  colonlAl  thnes  through  the  first  third 
of  thlR  century  the  tasks  of  our  government 
were  limited,  concerned  only  with  the  means 
of  survival.  Aa  the  nation  grew,  affluence  and 
a  growing  Hophlstlcatlon  developed.  This  so- 
phlHiication  saw  merchandising  of  candi- 
date's, with  aspirants  tor  federal  offices  neUint; 
tl.e  notion  of  federal  services  In  areas  thu'. 
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previously  had  not  been  viewed  m  federal 
responsibility.  Hie  Bheer  volume  of  this 
largesse  from  Washington  ao  engulfed  tis  that 
we  were  unaware  of  the  enonnlty  and  conse- 
quences of  our  wUllngness  to  be  aedueed. 

We  are  now  In  the  second  generation  of 
Americans  who  see  nothing  Incongruous 
about  federal  Involvement  In  the  qualitative 
judgments  of  Individuals.  Secure  In  tbelr  re- 
ceipt of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  they  not 
only  demand  federal  succor  but  choose  to 
suhstltute  federal  Judgment  for  their  own. 
In  the  course  of  this  evolution  Congress 
cea.sed  to  function  In  even  the  limited  ca- 
pacity decreed  by  the  Constitution  and  thus 
became  the  best  example  of  Stelger's  Law. 
That  Is,  Congress  Is  so  totally  Involved  in 
maintaining  its  own  structure  that  It  has 
abandoned  Its  constitutional  mission. 

After  many  years  of  indifference  and  mal- 
feasance, we  are  now  beginning  to  bear  this 
theme  of  too  much  bureaucracy  from  some 
strange  quarters — liberal  Democrats.  For  ex- 
ample, a  famous  Senator  from  a  large  eastern 
state  recently  declared,  "There  is  a  very  seri- 
ous kind  of  rethinking  of  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  human  needs  of  our  society.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  many  have  come  to  see 
that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  govern- 
ment is  bureaucracy." 

Was  this  Senator  James  Buckley,  Conserva- 
tive-Republican of  New  York?  No.  It  was 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  liberal  Democrat 
of  liiassachuBetts. 

Another  prominent  Senator  recently  told 
his  colleagues,  "The  liberals  have  to  reevalu- 
ate their  posture.  Each  program  looks  good. 
but  you  put  100  of  them  together  and  the 
results  are  more  negative  than  positive.  The 
federal  biireaucracy  Is  Jtist  an  Inqioeslble 
monstrosity,  you  can't  manage  It,  there's  no 
way  to  do  it." 

Was  this  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  of  Ari- 
zona? No.  It  was  Senator  Qaylord  Nelson, 
liberal  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 

A  New  England  governor  has  Just  an- 
nounced, "The  liberal  Democrats  are  going 
to  have  to  admit  that  they've  made  some 
huge  mistakes  creating  this  mAM  of  federal 
programs  that  Just  breeds  Inefficiency  and 
frustraUon.  It's  a  disgrace.  Some  of  the  fed- 
eral programs  I've  worked  with  as  l<ayor  and 
Governor  border  on  criminality.  You  put 
(1,000  In  one  end  and  the  people  don't  get  six 
cents  out  the  other  end." 

Was  this  Republican  Governor  Ueldrin 
Thompson  of  New  Hampshire?  No.  It  was 
Democratic  Governor  PhUip  Noel  of  Rhode 
Island. 

In  the  last  year,  similar  statements  have 
been  made  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskie.  the 
Democrat's  vice-presidential  standard  bearer 
In  1968;  by  newly-elected  governors  Jerry 
Brown  of  California,  Michael  Dukakis  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York; 
and  by  George  McGovern's  former  campaign 
manager.  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado, 
among  many  others. 

The  reason  for  this  relatively  new  concern 
among  leading  "liberal"  Democrats  Is  the 
plain  and  sUnple  fact  that  the  bureaucracy 
has  grown  so  large,  so  unwieldy,  so  Inefficient, 
so  wasteful,  so  counterproductive — In  many 
cases,  so  disastrous — in  recent  years  that 
even  the  most  confirmed  believer  in  the 
power  of  government  to  do  good  is  down- 
right alarmed. 

In  December  1975,  Newstoeeic,  which  had 
previously  not  been  known  as  a  die-hard  op- 
ponent of  government  economic  planning 
and  social  programs,  devoted  a  major  cover 
story  to  the  Increasing  problems  caused  by 
"Big  Govemn»ent."  The  cover  was  a  cartoon 
of  a  bloated  Uncle  Sam. 

As  the  authors  of  this  article  pointed  out, 
"With  a  combined  Federal,  state  and  local 
workforce  of  14.6  million  people  and  a  total 
expenditure  of  $5235  bUUon,  government  on 
all  levels  now  accounts  for  37  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  ...  as  against  12 


peroeat  In  1929."  T)m  largest  Increase  In  the 
buMaueracy,  they  add.  has  been  the  "astro- 
nomical [growth  of]  Federally  funded  social 
programs  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments that  must  administer  them." 

My  good  friend  and  coUeague,  Ccmgress- 
man  George  Hansen  of  Idaho,  recently  told  a 
state  convention  of  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau: 
"Big  Government"  has  became  a  gigantic 
rip-off — a  rip-off  of  personal,  local  and  states' 
rights  and  a  rip-off  of  half  a  person's  take- 
home  pay,  not  to  mention  government-im- 
posed compliance  costs  and  fines  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  The  federal  government  has 
taken  away  so  much  authority  and  responsl- 
biUty  from  the  private  sector  and  from 
state  and  local  government  that  it  Is  smoth- 
erlngly  powerful  and  yet  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
have  become  a  monstrous  intrusion  on  per- 
sonal rights  and  seriously  threaten  to  de- 
stroy the  family  farm,  close  up  the  small 
businessman,  and  bankrupt  the  taxpayer  and 
consumer.  OSHA,  EPA,  and  a  whole  bagful 
of  regulatory  agencies  are  saddling  pe<^le 
with  costs  and  abuse  that  Is  totally  foreign 
to  the  American  way. 

The  current  tax  bill  is  44  percent  of  the 
average  person's  Incwne  for  all  types  of 
taxes,  not  to  mention  the  $80  blUion  deficit 
in  this  year's  federal  spending  which  creates 
an  additional  InflatKmary  tax  that  everyone 
pays  at  the  marketplace.  Caspar  Welnlierger, 
who  recently  steppied  down  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said,  "If 
these  programs  continue  growing  for  the 
next  two  decades  at  the  same  pace  they  have 
in  the  last  two,  we  will  spend  more  than  half 
of  our  gross  wMonaX  product  for  domestic 
social  programs  aUme  by  the  year  2000.  In 
other  words,  when  the  century  turns,  half 
the  American  pec^le  wUl  be  workhig  to  sup- 
port the  other  half." 

The  sprawl  of  the  bureaucrats  In  the  past 
15  years  U  almost  Impossible  to  comprehend. 
In  that  time  period  236  new  federal  bureaus, 
departments,  or  agencies  have  been  organized 
wbUe  only  21  have  been  phased  out  of  ex- 
istence. There  are  no  less  ttian  1,350  federal 
advisory  boards,  committees,  commissions 
and  councils,  most  of  which  meet  Infre- 
quenUy  and  do  UtUe  work  but  serve  as  easy 
sources  of  patronage.  They  do,  however,  cost 
the  taxpayer  at  least  $75  million  a  year. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  terminate  any 
bureaucracy  once  It  Is  set  up.  For  Instance, 
as  UPI  reporter  Don  Lambro  points  out  to 
his  valuable  book.  The  Federal  RathoU,  we 
are  still  supporting  two  commissions  set  up 
to  protect  us  against  the  WWII  Nazis!  Other 
commissions  have  such  titles  as  "The  Inter- 
departmental Screw  Thread  Committee"  and 
the  "Panel  on  Review  of  Sunburn  Treat- 
ment." 

It  Is  Inevitable  In  such  a  situation  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  wasteful  and  need- 
lessly confusing  duplication  should  exist. 
The  advocates  of  the  often -proposed  new 
Agency  for  Consiuner  Protection  (It  could 
not  be  called  the  CPA  because  those  initials 
are  aU-eady  taken!)  had  to  be  continually 
reminded  that  no  less  than  50  federal  agen- 
cies and  bvireaus  are  already  engaged  in 
consumer  protection. 

Seven  separate  federal  programs  provide 
f\mds  for  out-patient  health  centers;  11  sep- 
arate programs  provide  funding  for  chUd 
care;  14  independent  units  of  the  vast  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
administer  as  many  separate  programs  for 
education  of  the  handicapped.  No  less  than 
25  different  services,  bureaus,  or  offices  of  a 
dozen  different  departments  finance  research 
on  water  pollution. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office  is  requiring  every  cigarette  pack- 
et to  warn  that  they  are  "dangerous"  to  otur 
health  the  Department  of  Agrlcvilture  fi- 
nances a  study  of  Oriental  tobacco  for  "Im- 
proving the  quality  of  American  cigarettes." 


With  aU  this  confusion  and  di^dlcaUon 
it  is  Uttie  WMider  that  more  and  more  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  Involved  are  conclndlng 
that  the  widespread  federal  social  progruns 
(which  account  for  most  of  the  Inoeased 
bureaucracy)  are  simply  not  doing  the  Job 
for  which  they  were  intended.  That  is,  they 
are  not  reaUy  helping  the  needy  In  any 
effective  way.  What  these  programs  do  very 
well  is  provide  highly-paid  Jobs  for  more  and 
more  bureaucrats  and  lackeys.  When  Daniel 
Moynlhan,  a  liberal  Democrat  from  New 
York  who  is  now  United  Nations  Ambassa- 
dor, examined  the  poverty  program  he  con- 
cluded that  most  of  the  money  went  for 
workers  and  administrators  and  that  the 
poor  saw  relatively  UtUe  of  the  huge  sums 
spent.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  two  richest 
counties  per  capita  in  the  United  States  are 
the  Washington,  D.C.  "bedroom"  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Maryland  and  Fairfax.  Virginia 
which  are  heavily  peculated  by  hlgh- 
salarled  government  officials. 

Although  the  bureaucracy  to  large  part 
can  accomplish  little  good.  It  can  and  does 
effect  much  harm  to  many  citizens.  Thou- 
sands of  small  bustoesses,  irtilch  provide  Jobs 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  citizens,  are 
betog  literally  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
growtog  costs  of  government  p«f>erwork.  So 
bureaucracy  provides  Jobs  for  bureaucrats 
but  at  the  same  time  destroys  countless  Jobs 
to  the  private  sector. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  single  Labor  De- 
partment form,  called  EBS-1.  It  requires  a 
31 -page  detailed  report  from  all  employers 
offering  pension  plans  for  their  employees. 
To  fill  out  the  form  carrecttf,  the  estimated 
cost  Is  about  $700  per  employee.  Now  large 
bustoess  can  absorb  this  ooet  by  passing  it 
on  to  the  consmner — ^that's  all  of  us — but 
many  small  bustoesses  sln4>ly  cannot  af- 
ford to  hire  that  many  high-priced  lawyers 
and  account«uits.  So  they  choose  not  to  make 
pension  plans  available  to  employees. 

The  total  cost  of  paperwork  generated  by 
big  government  is  estimated  to  go  as  high 
as  $40  billion  a  year— about  $800  a  year  for 
the  average  American  family.  If  that  amount 
were  added  to  salaries,  the  families  could 
doubtless  spend  that  money  to  far  more 
economically  productive  ways.  Almost  5,300 
different  fonns  are  employed  by  the  federal 
government  today.  Ten  billion  sheets  of 
paper  flow  through  federal  c^ces  annually. 
This  quantity  of  forms  would  fill  up  4  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  space. 

Congress  caimot  evade — todeed  It  must  ac- 
cept— much  of  the  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  At  least  one  hyx>eractlve  Representa- 
tive has  totroduced  an  average  of  two  bills 
a  day  during  the  1975  session.  As  of  July, 
1075  more  than  8,000  bUls  had  already  been 
totroduced  to  the  House  for  this  94th  Con- 
gress. This  does  not  count  502  resolutions, 
476  Jotot  resolutions,  and  291  concurrent 
resolutions. 

We  find  ourselves  on  a  treadmill — as  soon 
as  anyone  sees  anything  wrong  anywhere,  he 
wants  to  i>ass  a  law;  very  often  a  law  is 
passed,  followed  by  hundreds  of  regulations 
Issued  by  the  various  concerned  bureauc- 
racies (msmy  dupllcattag,  some  even  con- 
tradictory) .  Then  the  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions create  new  problems  so  a  cry  goes  up 
for  yet  more  laws!  And  so  the  process 
conttoues. 

The  Federal  Register  is  a  U.S.  Government 
dally  publication  llsttog  all  the  latest  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  thou- 
sands of  federal  agencies  In  order  to  imple- 
ment their  interpretations  of  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

Diulng  the  1960s  the  tot»l  Registers  for  one 
year  came  to  about  15,000  pages.  As  late  as 
1970  an  annual  collection  still  came  to  only 
alMut  20,000  pages,  to  small  type.  Yet  to  four 
years  time,  this  massive  compilation  had 
grown  to  more  than  46,000  pages  of  rules  and 
regulations,  tocluding  more  than  20,000  reg- 
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uUtlocia  at  all  conceivable  .shape<;  and  sizes. 
In  197S.  we  may  expect  well  over  5U.U00  pages. 
tndiullJig  more  than  25.000  sepamre 
regulatlatvs. 

As  Coogreesman  Edward  Hutchinson  of 
Michigan  reocnily  phrased  it 

"We  are  beading  toward  a  stjclety  in  vhn  h 
the  indtrldual  Is  allowed  Increasingly  Icbs 
cvjntrol  over  his  or  her  dally  life.  Importaiit 
clectslonB  on  how  best  to  do  biislne-is.  ho«'  to 
grow  crops,  how  to  shop  at  the  supennarlcet. 
how  to  travel,  how  to  edvtcale  ones  children, 
ni  short  how  to  live,  are  beln-;  lisiirped  by 
'I'.e  goveriimei;'  which  .sees  no  limit-,  to  in 
pr.wers." 

In  the  last  jear  a  majority  of  Coiigre';-  l.;i.s 
unfortunately  taken  se\eral  more  ^tl•ps.  to 
strengthen  this  dangerovLs  trend.  The  Hoii^e 
iipproved,  by  a  vote  of  288-199  a  bill  to  "•de- 
Hatch"  federal  employees  and  allow  them  to 
engage  in  active  partisan  politics  (a  practice 
long  barred  by  the  Hatch  Act ) .  This  bill  (H.R. 
81617)  was  opposed  by  me  and  many  of  my 
^ood  friends  and  colleagties.  but  on  this  i'..-.ue 
we  did  not  prevail  and  the  civil  service  will 
not  become  Increasingly  politicized  a:.d 
politicized,  moreover,  toward  the  left. 

I  also  oppased  H  R.  2559.  pai^sed  by  one  v.-.»^ 
,214-213)  on  July  30.  1975.  This  bill  (E.\- 
piutiv©  Level  Pay  RaUes)  gave  Members  of 
Coij-gress  (as  well  as  senior  civil  servan'.s) 
automatic  cost  of  living  raises  every  October 
I;  besides  obviously  contributing  to  the  in- 
f.atlonary  spiral  this  bill  Insures  tiiat  Con- 
jjressmen,  will  be  exempt  from  ilie  ravag^-s 
of  Inflation  and  will  be  spared  the  respon.=ii- 
uillty  of  voting  themselves  future  salary  ad- 
justments. As  Rep.  E.  O.  Shuster.  Republican 
of  Pennsylvania,  put  it.  "The  Amerlcsn 
people  would  be  better  off  If  Congress  got  a 
pay  decrease  v/ben  the  cost  of  living  went 
up  and  a  pay  lucrea.=;e  when  the  cost  of  living 
•^ent  down." 

By  includii;g  itself  in  ^  growing  "oureaiio- 
racy.  now  automatically  costing  us  more 
every  year.  Congress  has  done  Itself  and  the 
people  a  great  disservice.  One  of  the  few 
checks  on  the  expanding  bureaucrai  y  has 
thus  been  weakened. 

What  can  be  done  to  rever.se  this  growing 
trend  so  dangerous  to  both  American  eco- 
nomic life  and  liberty  itself?  My  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  working  hard  to  Implement 
*  numter  of  reforms  that  will  limit  the 
bva«attcrac7  and  make  It  more  responsive 
to  citizens  and  their  elected  representatives. 
Every  law  creating  a  new  agency  or  a  pro- 
gram oui^ht  to  have  a  termination  date  ex- 
pressly written  In — three  or  five  years — so 
that  Congress  can  then  reevaluate  that  pro- 
gram and  decide  on  the  basis  of  experience 
whether  It  should  be  terminated,  drastically 
reformed,  redxiced.  or  continued,  if  it  U  doing 
a  good  Job. 

A  system  of  "zero  based"  budgeting  should 
')e  adopted  so  that  t^Jencie3  will  be  required 
to  Justify  everj-  cent  of  every  request  they 
make  whea  they  appear  before  Congress. 

My  colleague  Cougresiman  Del  Clawsou  of 
California  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  8231; 
which  to  date  has  over  00  co-sponsofs,  in- 
cluding myself)  which  would  provide  for  a 
Congressional  veto  over  executive  branch 
rule  making.  This  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  the  bureaucracy  oace  agai.i 
under  the  control  of  the  people  and  would 
end  the  dangerous  practice  of  an  uuelected 
civil  servant  making  laws  tha:  affect  millions 
of  people. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  much  needed 
.steps  which  we  can  take  to  bring  this  mob- 
'•ter  under  democratic  control.  We  have  a 
difficult  task  before  us — to  reduce  a  trend 
of  40  years — but  with  the  will,  we  can  do  It. 
We  will  h»ve  to  do  It.  if  democratic  govern- 
ment Is  to  survive. 

The  siren  call,  "Let  the  Feds  do  it  for 
vou,"   abcoluteK    niust    be    resiserl    and    r"- 


NATTON.AL    FOREST    MANAGEMENT 
LEGISI*ATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4.  1976.  my  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randou-h  ) ,  introduced  S.  2926.  and  on 
March  5.  1976. 1  Introduced  S.  3091,  both 
bills  dealing  uith  forest  and  renewable 
resources  management.  Hearings  on 
these  bills,  by  Uie  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fore.stiT.  joined  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Af- 
fairs, be;,'an  on  March  15. 

ReKion  9  of  the  U.S.  Poi  t\st  Service,  in 
ti-.e  fall  or  1975,  prepared  a  background 
booklet  entitled  "The  Monongahela 
Decision."'  It  describes  the  history  of  the 
management  of  this  national  forest  in 
West  Virginia,  highlights  the  litigation 
and  controversy  that  has  occurred,  and 
desrribe.s  the  management  of  the  nation- 
al fcrest 

A.s  we  proceed  to  focii.s  on  the  legisla- 
tive issues,  it  will  be  useful  to  have  this 
document  more  widely  available.  It  will 
help  sort  out  fact  fix>m  fiction,  provide 
an  opportimi*y  for  those  who  want  to 
comment  on  its  accuracy  and  present 
correcti\  e  information,  and  hopefully  as- 
sist in  an  orderly  consideration  of  the 
iv'-ues  that  are  before  us. 

In  1952,  there  were,  according  to  For- 
eot  Service  Suiveys.  a  total  of  10,276,000 
acres  of  private  and  public  commercial 
forest  land  in  West  Virginia.  In  the  1970 
survey,  that  acreage  had  grown  16  per- 
cent or  1.816.000  acres  to  12.092,000  acres. 
The  growth  in  forested  acreage  in  two 
decades — all  private — was  more  than 
double  the  entire  national  forest  holdings 
in  that  State.  With  a  total  of  879,000 
national  forest  acres,  there  has  been  little 
cltange  In  the  size  of  the  Federal  holdings 
in  West  Virginia  In  two  decades.  The 
national  forests  are  about  7  percent  of 
the  forested  land  in  West  Virginia,  but 
they  are  an  Important  7  percent. 

The  Monongahela  National  Forest  Is 
tlie  major  one  In  West  Virginia.  834,000 
acres.  Originally  it  was  in  private  hands 
and  was  covered  with  verdant  hardwood, 
softwood,  and  mixed  stands.  Like  my 
State  of  ^Onnesota,  the  timber  on  all 
lands  was  ruthlessly  stripped  from  the 
land.  In  1869  In  West  Virginia,  76  mil- 
lion board  feet  were  cut.  By  1909,  the  an- 
nual cut  was  at  tlie  1.5  billion  board 
foot  level,  consisting  of  over  900  million 
beard  feet  of  hardwoods  and  over  500 
million  board  feet  of  softwoods. 

In  Minnesota  that  year  over  1.5  billion 
board  feet  were  logged — less  than  100 
million  board  feet  were  hardwoods  but 
o\er  1.3  bUlion  board  feet  were  prime 
virgin  w  hite  pine.  In  1909  Minnesota  was 
No.  10  in  lumber  production  and  West 
Vii-vinia  was  No.  11.  For  both  our  States 
those  were  the  peak  years.  After  that 
the  slide  began.  Our  forests  were  cut  out. 
By  1940  Minnesota's  lumber  produc- 
tion liad  dropped  to  below  150  million 
board  feet  annually  and  West  Virginia's 
stood  at  barely  500  million  board  feet. 
The  national  forests  were  begun  at  the 
turn  of  the  centiur.  being  created  out  of 
public  lands  in  Minnesota  and  other 
Western  States.  In  1911  the  Weeks  law 
permitted  actiulsttlon.  In  Minnesota,  in 
West  Virginia,  and  other  States  a  Forest 
Sei-vice  program  of  acquisition  Anally 
got  slow  ly  underway. 


Even  today.  desi»lte  four  to  seven 
decades  at  management,  the  resources 
on  these  lands  are  not  fuUy  resfeoied  in 
vigor  and  pnxluctivlty.  In  Minnesota, 
because  of  the  puMlc  land  base,  much  of 
which  had  been  protected  from  being 
cut  out.  the  national  forests  ha^.e  long 
been  a  mainstay  of  our  productive  forest 
base.  In  West  Virginia,  the  lands  acquired 
by  the  Forest  Service  were  almost  totally 
denuded  ot  their  trees  by  the  cut-out 
logging. 

The  Monongahela  National  Forest.  .iS 
the  Forest  Service  report  points  out.  sold 
no  timber  until  1970  and  then  onlj-  36 
million  board  feet.  The  Minnesota  na- 
tional foresLs,  which  were  seUhig  about 
80  million  board  feet  in  1940,  sold  165 
million  board  feet  in  1970. 

In  both  our  States  the  production  cf 
renewable  resources  on  our  forested 
national  foi'est  land — and  on  our  private 
land — Is  well  below  optimum  levels  fcr 
water,  wildlife,  and  wood. 

We  face  a  clear  choice.  We  can  com- 
plain about  the  errors  of  the  past.  The 
other  choice  is  to  cliart  our  »-ay  to  a 
better  future.  I  know  that  past.  I  was 
tiien  a  ysung  boy.  Senator  Randolph 
knows  that  past  too.  He  knows  the  toll 
it  took  on  resources,  on  people,  and  on 
commimlties.  So  as  we  approach  tlie 
issues  of  resources  management— focus- 
ing on  the  policies  that  led  to  the 
litigation  in  West  Virginia  over  naUonal 
foi^t  practices,  we  along  with  our  col- 
leagues, will  be  seeking  to  find  new  and 
better  waj-s  to  realize  our  resourre 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  Monongahela  decision  and 
most  of  its  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materi  il 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoh". 
as  follows: 

Thf  Monongahela  Dect.-^ion 
inttroocctiom 

Since  the  Court  of  AppeaU  upiield  tlie 
decuion  of  the  U.a  Ustrtct  Court  severely 
restricting  timber  management  pracUees  on 
the  Aionongahels  National  Ftorest,  many  re- 
quests for  background  information  have 
been  received.  The  foUowlng  chrooolgy  and 
other  materials  were  developed  by  the  rarest 
staff  to  answer  those  requests.  In  addition 
to  describing  the  sltxutUon  as  it  Oeveloped. 
It  piOTldes  information  on  the  potential 
Impacts  of  the  decision  and  describes  timber 
stand  conditions. 

An  Regional  Forester,  I  have  been  Involved 
with  the  timber  management  co«itrover:>y 
on  the  Monongahela  NaUonal  Forest  for  the 
past  five  years.  Unquestionably,  mistakes 
were  made  in  the  use  of  clearcutting.  Tlia 
visual  Impact  of  size,  spacing  and  concentra- 
tion received  too  little  attention.  W'o 
recognized  our  mlstakeB  and  lea<-ned  fr^m 
them,  and  this  resulted  In  subsequent  proce- 
dural changes  on  the  Forest.  Unfortunately, 
the  controversy  continued,  culminating  la 
the  Court  action  now  known  as  the  "Mo- 
nongahela Decision." 

Two  significant  factors  contributed  to  the 
continuing  controversy  despite  management 
changes  on  the  Monongahela.  One  was  the 
timber  sales  already  under  contract  before 
the  changes  were  made.  Those  sales  did  have 
relatively  large  clearcuts,  and,  since  they 
•were  legal  sale  contracts,  their  provisions  had 
to  be  carried  out.  They  could  not  be  modified 
sufficiently  to  meet  our  revised  standards. 
Thus.  It  appeared  that  no  changes  had  been 
made.  The  other  factor  was  a  communica- 
tion han-ier  hetv.eon  the  Forp.ii   Ser- !•.»  an  1 
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the  concerned  ptibUc.  With  some,  we  were 
unable  to  convey  the  idea  that  many  cutting 
methods  In  addition  to  "—lectton  cutttog" 
wlU  provide  a  fully  stocked  fotest.  With 
others,  the  beUef  that  timber  cutting  has  no 
place  on  the  National  Poreets  was 
unshakable. 

We  hope  that  the  "Monongahela  Decision" 
will  be  resolved  soon  so  that  optimum  man- 
iigement  may  resume.  In  the  final  analysis, 
;he  "Monongahela  Decislan"  provides  an 
opportunity  for  reassessment  of  the  National 
Forests'  role  In  meeting  our  Nation's  timber 
needs  under  the  concept  of  multiple  tise. 
Jat  H.  CaavKNS. 
Regional  Torester. 


CHSONOLOGT    of   A   CONTEOVEHST — 

Mononcahela's  Txbkbek 
To  xmderstand  the  evolution  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  role  of  the  Forest  Servloe  and 
thus  see  the  Monongahela  controversy  In 
focus,  a  quick  capsule  of  historical  events  la 

1891 — The  President  was  authorized  to  set 
aside  public  forest  and  other  land,  whether 
commercial  or  not.  These  "Fewest  Reserves" 
were  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1897 — Congress  enacted  the  11 -section 
Organic  Act.  It  contained  the  first  and  basic 
management  authority  for  these  lands.  Sec- 
tion 3  directed  that  public  forest  could  \» 
reserved  to  Improve  and  protect  the  forest 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  favorable 
conditions  of  water  flow,  and  to  furnish  a 
continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and 
necessities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  Section  4.  authority  was  given  to  sell 
"dead,  matured,  or  large  growth  of  trees." 

1900 — Transfer  of  Forest  Beserves  to  Forest 
Service  created  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, name  of  Beserves  chaxigad  to  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  Incorporation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  Into  Frarest  Service. 

1911 — Enactment  of  Weeks  law  author- 
izing acquisition  of  private  land  for  Incorpo- 
ration Into  National  Forests  lor  purpose  of 
"regulation  of  the  flow  of  navigable  streams." 

1924 — ^weeks  Law  amended  to  authorize 
land  acqtUsltlon  "for  the  production  of 
timber." 

I960 — ^Multiple  Use-Sustained  Tleld  Act 
listed  the  uses  of  the  National  Forest  as 
•outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  water- 
shed, and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes."  Multi- 
ple use  was  defined  as: 

(a)  "Multiple  use"  means  the  manage- 
cient  of  all  the  various  renewable  surface 
resotu'cee  of  the  national  forests  so  that  they 
are  utilized  In  the  combination  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people; 
making  the  moet  Judicious  use  of  the  land 
for  some  or  all  of  these  resources  at  rested 
services  over  areas  large  enough  to  provide 
sufficient  latitude  for  periodic  adjustments 
m  use  to  conform  to  changing  needs  and 
conditions;  that  some  land  will  be  used  for 
le.ss  than  all  of  the  resources;  and  harmoni- 
ous and  coordinated  management  of  the  vari- 
ous re.sources,  each  with  the  other,  without 
impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  land, 
with  consideration  being  given  to  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  various  resources,  and  not 
i.ec  e  jisarlly  the  combination  of  uses  that  will 
give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the  g;reatest 
m  it  output. 

1374 — Congress  enacted  the  Fcwrest  and 
■Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plaiuilng 
-"Kct.  It  set  Into  motion  a  system  o*  resource 
:\s>f<.~sment3  and  a  program,  and  specifically 
charted  a  course  for  more  effective  Interdis- 
ciplinary resource  tnan.igement  tin  the  Na- 
tional Forests. 

KEY    D.\TES  IN   HISTORY   OF  THE   M0N0NC.4HELA 
KATIONAL  FOBESr 

iw:i)— Established. 

1W30 — 218.157  acres  had  been  acquired. 
li'34 — 3.600  acres,  Northeastern  Pemow  E-<- 
.::-e:  mental  Forest  set  up. 
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1940— Monongahela  had  796,576  acres,  first 
timber  sales  began. 

1974—834.000  acres  now  comprise  this  Na- 
tional Forest.  It  is  ocganized  In  six  Etanger 
Districts.  Fifty-one  percent  ot  the  total  area 
of  the  Forest  Is  Federal  land,  the  balance  is 
private.  On  the  Gauley  District,  where  there 
has  been  tlie  greatest  concern  recently  over 
cutting  practices.  Mm  Federal  land  makes  up 
158.800  acres.  Of  this  total.  153.384  acres  were 
purchased  In  one  acquisition  from  the  Cherry 
Blver  Boom  and  Liunbw  Company  In  1934, 
after  liavlng  been  totally  cut  over. 

THE  MONONOAHEXA  TOD&V 

This  National  Fewest  Is  located  In  eastern 
West  Virginia  and  covers  an  area  about  160 
miles  long  by  40  miles  wide.  Moet  cA  the 
National  Forest  land  is  in  the  higher  coun- 
try of  the  mountains  that  riui  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest.  The  original 
forest  cover  was  a  cMnblnatlon  of  conlfera — 
spruces,  pines  and  hemloclcs,  and,  more 
prevalent,  hardwood  forests  made  up  of 
chestnut,  cherry,  yellow  poplar,  oak,  ash  and 
maple. 

Settlement  reached  this  area  early  In  our 
Nation's  develc^ment,  but  logging  on  a  large 
scale  did  not  occur  until  the  late  1  SCO's  and 
early  1900's.  When  the  area  was  cut,  in  the 
main  there  were  large  areas  tapped  by  logging 
railroads  that  removed  an  of  the  ccmlfers 
and  most  of  the  soft  hardwood  commercial 
timber,  with  logging  generally  destroying  or 
degrading  what  was  left.  Tliis  cutting  was 
often  followed  by  fires,  with  the  result  that 
today's  forest  Is  far  different  from  the  orig- 
inal. Most  of  the  valuable  coniferous  forests 
have  been  extirpated.  Most  of  the  hardwood 
forests  are  even-aged  stands  made  up  of  a 
varying  mixture  of  both  tolerant  and  Intoler- 
ant species.  While  the  land  retains  much 
of  Its  inherent  productivity,  the  resulting 
even -age  forests  are  often  deficient  In  species 
or  quality  of  trees  that  will,  over  time,  pro- 
duce the  most  environmentally  and  eco- 
logically useful  forest. 

One  measure  Is  the  history  of  timber  sales: 

1920-1940 — ^virtually  none. 

1940— 9  J  MM  bd.  ft. 

1960— 21.9  MM  bd.  ft. 

1970—36.5  MM  bd.  ft. 

Based  on  the  acres  of  laud  In  the  forest  and 
Its  site  index,  this  land  should  be  capable 
of  producing  25  >4  million  cubic  feet  (168JS 
MM  bd.  ft.)  of  wood  annually.  The  area  has 
very  Important  multiple-use  aspects.  Out  of 
the  total  834.000  acres.  30,215  acres  are  In 
Wilderness,  36300  acres  are  In  study  for 
'Oniderness.  and  142,100  acres  are  In  travel 
and  water  Influence  zones.  ITie  Forest  has  a 
wUdlife  population  of  many  species  as  fol- 
lows: turkey,  deer,  black  bear,  squirrel,  rab- 
bit, etc..  plus  many  non-game  species.  Rec- 
reation use  Is  widespread  and  varies.  Ex- 
amples of  major  uses  are:  auto  touring, 
camping,  picnicking,  hunting,  fishing,  hik- 
ing, etc. 

THE    CONTROVERSY    OF    TIMBER    HARVESTIXC    ON 
THE    MONOKCAHETA 

Early  commercial  timber  cutting  r/a.s  ac- 
coinpllPhfd  under  economic  guidelines  of 
current  profitability,  rather  than  the  broader 
goal  of  long  term  economic,  environmental, 
and  multiple-use  objectives.  Most  cuts  either 
took  only  the  most  valuable  of  the  market- 
able trees,  a  process  referred  to  as  high  grad- 
ing, or  were  cuttings  to  a  diameter  limit,  leav- 
ing depleted  stands  for  the  future.  These 
were  no  silvlculturally  sound  selection  cuts. 
Clearcuts  were  aimed  at  removal  of  valuable 
material  from  those  depleted  "selection" 
cuttings  or  to  bring  the  young  stand  to  a 
fully  stocked  condition.  Often  left  behind 
were  trees  for  which  there  was  no  market. 
Since  the  "selection"  cuts  left  less  logging 
debris  and  appeared  to  do  less  site  damage, 
they  were  often  confused  with  a  silvlcul- 
turally sound  selection  cut.  even  though  their 
Invisible    hnrmful    er?ct,s    were    .Mfjnlfioant. 


Visually,  a  silvlculturally  designed  clearcut 
lonks,  on  the  surface,  the  same  as  an  econcHn- 
Ically  devised  dearcut. 

Most  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
today  Is  composed  of  young  even-aged  stands 
of  hardwoods.  These  stands  are  from  40  to  60 
years  old,  far  from  physiologically  mattn-e. 
These  stands,  however,  vary  widely  In  tree 
size  and  species  composition  as  well  as  In 
tree  quality.  Thtu,  these  stands  appear  un- 
even-sized and  are  easily  misconstrued  to  be 
uneven  In  age. 

Many  of  the  timber  sales  made  from  1950 
to  1965  tmder  selection  marking  were,  in 
fact,  removals  of  the  originally  unwanted 
trees  along  with  an  ecoDomie  lilgh  grading 
ot  advanced,  young  even-aged  stands.  The 
result  was  to  convert  many  of  these  even- 
age  stands  to  an  undetstuciied  condition  and 
toward  residuals  of  less  desirable  trees  pro- 
ducing timber  at  a  growth  rate  wen  below 
potential. 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  of  forest 
management  in  this  area  is  that  the  q>ecies 
that  dmnlnate  the  climax  forest  are  not  as 
suited  to  the  needs  of  mankind  as  are  the 
subcllmaz  forest  trees. 

Research  shows  tltat  selecting  out  the  cli- 
max species  does  not  result  In  Increases  In 
eltlMT  numbers  of  or  quality  of  tiM  mrare 
useful  Intermediate  species.  Selecting  out 
the  Intermediate  q>ecles  merely  hosts  con- 
version of  even-age  stands  to  conyxjsitlcn 
of  species  of  lower  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic ntUlty. 

It  was  In  1964,  as  research  results  showed 
that  stiectlon  marking  was  not  always  effec- 
tive, that  the  Forest  began  to  use  some  even- 
aged  sUvlcultural  systems  as  a  major  tool 
for  TwyT»»ging  timber.  Not  only  had  research 
confirmed  that  Appalacliian  hardwoods  could 
be  well  managed  through  even-aged  manage- 
ment, but  also  practicing  foresters  recog- 
nized that  some  earlier  "selection"  cuts  were 
economlo  high  grading  and  ttie  forest  was 
adversely  affected.  Also,  multiple-use  values 
could  be  better  enhanced  tising  even-aged 
management.  This  ctiange  was  not  accom- 
panied by  adequate  public  awareness  and 
Involvement,  so  the  first  step  was  in  the  right 
direction  but  on  the  wrong  foot.  Clearcuts 
that  included  gridling  uncut  trees  were  aes- 
thetically unacceptable,  even  if  sUvlcultur- 
ally  sotuid. 

In  1964.  the  West  VirginU  State  Legisla- 
ture asked  that  a  study  assess  our  manage- 
ment practices.  This  1965  study  was  done  by 
persons  with  knowledge  of  forest  manage- 
ment, who  reported  favorably  on  even-aged 
management  and  the  clearcutting  method. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  study's  sponsors,  so. 
in  1967,  House  Resolution  47  was  passed,  and 
another  special  committee,  this  time  com- 
posed of  State  Legislators,  reinvestigated  our 
management  practices.  Their  report  was  crit- 
ical and  asked  us  to  "cease  and  desist  from 
the  'clearcut'  practice  and  reemploy  the  se- 
lective cutting  practice."  However,  the  State 
Legislature  did  not  take  any  action  on  this 
committee's  report.  The  sxibject  came  up 
again,  and,  in  February  of  1970.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  26  established  a  Forest 
Management  Practices  Commissiou  to  "con- 
duLt  a  comprehensive  study  of — clearcuttlr.t: 
of  the  national  forest  lands."  It  v.as  con.- 
poted  of  5  Senators.  5  Delegates.  2  fore^jtc-s 
and  2  laymen. 

Their  August  1970  report  contained  15 
niiiin  recommendations,  many  with  sub- 
recommendatloffs.  With  the  exception  of 
reoommendatlons  5  and  6,  practically  all 
significant  recommendations  were  concurred 
in  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  appropriate 
changes  made.  Recommendation  6  asked. 
".  .  .  that  both  uneven  and  even-aged  forest 
management  be  employed  to  manage  the  tim- 
ber resotirce  but  with  greater  emphasis  placed 
on  uneven-aged  management."  Recommen- 
dation 6  said,  "As  the  main  sllvlcultnral  tech- 
niqi:<'  to  Implement  uneven-aged  manage - 
nie.u,  AC  rfffummeud  that  the  selection  cut- 
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ting  system  be  used;  that  it  be  tlie  primary  Organic  Act  of  1897.  Federal  Judge  Robert  lines  from  the  four  States  affected.  Of  this 
and  basic  sUvlcultural  technique  used  to  Maxwell  granted  a  temporary  restraining  or-  amount,  about  4  million  board  feet  will  come 
manage  the  timber  resource  in  West  Vlr-  der  and  hearings  were  held  in  August.  On  from  the  Monongahela.  The  harvesting  will 
glnia.  .  .  .■•  The  Forest  Service  response  to  November  6.  the  C!ourt  held  for  the  plalntUTs,  primarily  Involve  the  salvage  of  dead  and  dy- 
these  two  recommendations  was  that  "Both  and  on  December  21,  granted  a  sunomary  ing  trees.  Some  cutting  will  also  be  done  as 
the  even-afeed  and  uneven-aged  manage-  Judgment,  Issuing  the  order  that:  a  part  0(f  research  projects, 
menc  systems  will  be  employed.  Selection  "l.  Defendants'  practice  and  policy  of  let-  Strict  application  of  the  law  will  not  en- 
cutting  will  be  the  primary  system  applied  ting  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber  in  the  able  the  Forest  Service  to  continue  with  in- 
in  the  view  corridor  along  travel  routes  and  Monongahela  National  Forest  which  (1)  per-  telllgent  forest  practices.  While  even-aged 
waterways."  mit  the  cutting  of  trees  which  are  not  dead,  management  has  been  supported  by  the  So- 

This    response    was    further    amplified    by  matured    or    large    growth;    (2)    permit    the  clety   of   American   Foresters    (the   National 

former  Forest  Service  Chief  Ed  Cliff  in  his  rutting  of  trees  which  have  not  been  Indi-  organization,    the    local    Allegheny    Section 

statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub-  vidually  marked,  and  (3)  allow  timber  which  and  Its  West  Virginia  Chapter);  the  League 

lie  Lands.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Injsular  ii.is   been  cut  to  remain   at  the  .'^iie  violate  of  Women  Voters  of  West  Virginia   Inc  •  the 

Affaii-s,  United  States  Senate,  on  the  Man-  the  Organic  Act  of  1897.  flyg   Forestry   School    Deans   who  'evaluated 

agementof  Public  Lands,  May  7,  1971. 'From  i.    ...Timber   sale   contracts    ...    violate  clearcutting  for  the  CouncU  on  Envtronmen- 

the  recommendations  of  both  the  West  Vir-  the  Organic  Act  of  1897  and  are  invalid  in-  tal    Quality;    the   National    Forest   Products 

glnla  Forest  Management  Practices  CommU-  solar  as  they  propose  to  permit  (1)   the  sale  Association;'  the  Wildlife  Management  Instl- 

sion  and  the  Forest  Service  Review  Commit-  and  cutting  of  timber  which   is  other  than  tute;  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  to 

tee   we  developed  a  plan  of  action   for   Uie  dead,  matured,  or  large  growth  trees;  (2)  the  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  In- 

Monongahela  which  has  been  put  into  effect,  sale  and  cutting  of  trees  which  have  not  been  sular    Affairs;    and    the    President's    Action 

"A  variety  of  cutting  methods  will  be  used  individually  marked;  or  (3)  the  sale  and  cut-  Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environment,  all  of 
as  determined  by  resource  specialists  to  meet  ^'"^  ©^  "^^^  which  will  not  be  removed."  these  actions  occurred  before  the  Court  de- 
the  conditions  of  the  timber  stand  and  re-  Many  people  have  characterized  this  law-  cision.  The  result  of  the  decision  Is  to  affect 
source  objectives  for  the  areas  Involved.  These  '"'^  "^  *  *'""  o"  clearcutting.  It  is  probable  all  types  of  sUvlcultural  systems  on  the  en- 
methods  will  include  selection,  shelterwood,  '''^'*''  ^<""^  "^  ^^^  plaintiffs  view  It  as  such,  tire  92  mUlion  forested  acres  In  the  National 
clearcutting,  and  thinning  and  release  cut-  O"''    ^'^^^    '^    that    it    limits    all    harvesting  poicst  System. 

ting.  Size  of  Individual  clearcuts  will  norm-  inethods  for  commerial  sales  to  mature  trees.         -nig  Court  has  suggested  that  new  legls- 

ally  be  limited  to  25  acres  or  less.  Dispersal  "^^^  implications  of  this  suit  are  broad.  The  ladon  Is  needed  if  the  present  law  Is  an  an- 

and  distribution  of  clearcuts  and  the  distance  (^""""ts    Interpretation    of   the    Organic    Act  achronlsm.  The  main  Impact  of  the  decision 

between  them  will  give  full  recognition   to  '^^^  ^^^^^s  °^  smaller  trees  and  insures  that  for  now  is  on  the  Monongahela  with  side  ef- 

wUdlife.  aesthetics,   and   other   values.    .    .    .  ^^^^  tree  must  individually  meet  one  of  the  fgcts    already    lu    the    four    States    of    the 

In   1964  and  until  recently,  we  stated  that  restrictive  definitions.  This  decision  prohibits  Fourth   Judicial   Circuit;    North   and   South 

even-aged  management  would  be  the  basic  **^*   application   of   scientifically   sound   sil-  Carolina,   Virginia,   and   West  Virginia.   The 

system  of  management  in  the  so-called  gen-  viculture  through  commercial   timber  sales,  longer  term  effect  of  Nationwide  application 

eral  forest  zone.  This  has  been  changed.  Our  substituting    commercial    cutting    practices  will  severely  impact  multiple  resource  and 

policy  now  is  to  use  a  variety  of  methods,  ^^^^   would   make   it   quite   easy    to    violate  multiple  use  management, 

with  no  one  method  as  primary.  "  other  provLslons  of  both  the  Organic  Act  and                                            

How   has   the  Monongahela   responded   to  ^^^  Mvtltiple-Use  Act.  Monongahei.a  National  Forest  Evaltjation 

the  Chief's  directive?  We  have  sold  41  timber  '^  Court  applied  Webster's  New  1960  In-         of  Court  Order  on  Timber  Management 

sales,    all    generated    through    the    Interdis-  ^Z^'Tll  ^T,^^'°T^    tf^'""''.    °\  ""'^"          On  December  21,  1973.  a  Federal  Court  Or- 

clpllnary   advice   of   wildlife   biologists,    n.sh  1  'f ,    ^  me.ining     brought  by  natural  proc-  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^^   ^     ^^^   Honorable   Robert 

biologist...    geologl.n..,    landscape    architects.  ^^/°  completeness  of  growth  and  develop-  Maxwell,  United  States  District  Judge  In  the 

engineers,   hydrologist^,   soil   scientists,    and  men    .  .^full  grown:  ripe.    Most  of  the  stands  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia,   arising 

silviculturuts.  On  sensitive  prospective  sales,  °,"  *'!f  J-^onongahela  are  less  than  60  years  ^^^  ^j  d^,  Action  File  No.  73-68-E.  Part  2, 

such  as  all  of  those  on  the  Gauley  Ranger  "'i'     ^'"1*   \'?''   principal    tree   species   com-  ,i)_  ^j  that  Order  prohibits   "the  sale  and 

District,  we  advertised  for  and  .sous'ht  public  T',''"^"           timber  stands  on  the  Mononga-  cutting  of  timber  which  Is  other  than  dead, 

involvement.  This  u.suallv  brought    at  best  ^tl*  "^^^  J*"^  ™^>'  continue  to  grow  well  for  matured,  or  large  growth  trees." 

one  response  per  sale.  ^'^^  ^"    '^^   >''"^'"^'   ^^^   ^^^^^  °"   ^^^  Forest         jmi^e  Maxwell's  Oolnlon  of  November  6, 

In  the  development  of  tho^e  4 1   .ale.    936  ^''■^ll^Z'''^]!  f^^^"/",°  w°^  ?^'"'h'^«    ,  '^^^^  ^^"  *^«  framework  for  his  December  21, 

different  timber  stand-=.  covering  51  000  acres  „  ^^  F  .\''^  ^"°  '^^^P^^'^  Webster  s  ciefini-  ir.73.  Order.  This  Order  was  affirmed  by  the 

were  closely  examined  by  our  personnel  They  Ik"         fu^\^^^\    r'";'*'"^  ""f*  "^'^^  4th  District  of  Appeals  Court.  That  Opinion 

found  that  348  stands  or  25.000  acres     eeded  *.*!'"'^'  °^  '*''!  V'^,   '"  ''""'•  capacity,  quan-  states: 

sUvlcultural  treatment.  However  177  of  the  t'ty^f'-^erflcial  dimensions  or  number  of  ••Jt  is  this  Court's  view  that  the  portion 
348  were  deferred  from  cuttinj^  because  of  f  "^^""^"^s  units;  of  considerable  magni-  of  the  language  of  Section  476  which  pro- 
multiple-use  conflicts,  leavi-- 171  stands  ^nd  !"'^^-  ^"•J''?^  •■  V?""",^"  ^"""^  ^"^*  '■'''"  ''^)°""  ^'^^  purpose  of  preserving  the 
8,671  acres  to  be  cut  by  the^e  -uttln-  meth-  ^^""^  """  ^^^  Monor^ahela.  These  trees  are  living  and  growing  timber  and  promoting  the 
ods:  Selection— 1  280  acres-  Gro-o"  ^^el^c-  """''*'•  ^'^  because  they  are  older  than  the  younger  growth  on  national  forests,  the  Sec- 
tion—118  acres-  Seed  Tree- 228  acres-  Si!  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  Ftand.  but  because  they  are  gen-  retary  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  may  cause  to  be 
va-'e— 7  acres-  "Thinning— 4  444  ncres-Clear  ^r'Hv  the  m^st  thrifty,  fastest  growing  trees,  designated  ...  so  much  of  the  dead,  ma- 
cut— 2201  ac'rf's-*  First  cut  =heiterwood-42  ^"  °"''  PrfesslonRl  Judgment,  harvesting  tured,  or  large  growth  of  trees  found  upon 
acres;  and.  Second  cut  shelterjvood— 3'1  ^'^""^  Vv-ould  constitute  an  economic  "high  such  national  forests  .  .  .  and  may  sell  the 
acres'  Th«  clearcu'  total  is  the  sum  of  123  grading"  of  the  stand  by  taking  the  best  and  same  .  .  .'  constitutes  a  clear  directive  from 
cutting  areas,' none  exceeding  2.5  a^res  an'l  I«"*">"5  the  poorest  trees.  Congress,  to  the  persons  char-ed  with  the 
with  one  exception  they  were  a"-  lean  650  ""^^  cutting  of  only  larj-e  trees  menns  only  administration  of  the  national  forests,  that 
feet  apart  Their  averape  n^e  is  le--s  thi-  18  '^"■"''  voliim'^s  will  be  available  to  harvest,  trees  can  be  SDld  and  cut  only  If  they  are 
acres.                                                         ■        ■   •  Forest  lirentory  data  show  that  there  is  an  'dead,   matured   or   large   growth'   and   then 

,    '   .    ^           ,1     f  •    f        ^  .      ,         •  a'er-.(i;e  of  less  than  a  thousand  board  feet  may  be  sold  only  when  the  sale  serves  t^'e 

Anotne' record  or  mtcrcii  .s  t'is  h'.-^tory  of  per  sere  of  such  large  trees.  This  is  less  than  purpose    of    preserving    and    promoting    the 

acreage  to.a  >5y  riearcuttmg  and  other  meth-  ^  third  of  the  volume  generally  neccisary  to  younger  growth  of  timber  on   the  national 

^'                               .  mai-e  a  sale  econcinically  fea.s:ble.  forests. 

F<-!rnji„„--             AC  e age                  t       r^  i  The  decision  was  made  to  appeal  the  Dis-          'If  we  are  to  apply  the  prlncl->le  that  stat- 

iqflft        '                                    %.'T«n         o  cfn  trict  Court  Order  Oral  arguments  Were  heard  utes  are  to  be  Interpreted  according  to  the 

loro    «  Q^o           ^  ^o  ''^'  the  US.  Court  of  Ap-eal.s  for  the  Fourth  "^"al   and   ordinary   meaning  of   the   words 

,^,'  - -  "■  ^^i         *  ^^^  Circuit  Court  on  December  4.   K<74.  and  on  <*mp!3yed  in  the  writing  of  the  statute,  then 

ti7i    """   1^^^         ^00=  A:v'u-t    21.    1975,    the    Court    affirmed    the  the   word   'dead'   means  'deprived  of  life;— 

1079    rioT         'l.'i,l  e^l'cr  order  bv  Judge  Maxwell.  opposed  to  alive  and  living'  (Webster's  New 

1071    oo«         ,'nnV  "^^    amrmed    decision    created    as    m;iny  International  Dictionary  (2d  ed.  1960) );  and 

.i^o         1,0S)I  (,,:estlon.s  a.s  it  answered.  Berause  of  this.  It  'mature'  means  'Brought  by  natural  process 

The  trend  U  obvious — more  caref".!  apnll-  is  being  reviewed  by  both  Ft-dcral  att.ornevn  to    completeness    of    growth    and    develop- 

cit.icn  of  all  cutting  systems  to  meet  sulvi-  and   the  Forest  Service   a.s  to  what  may  or  ""^"t  .  .  .  full  grown;   rl-e"   (Webster's  New 

cultural  need.s.  may  not  be  done  on  timber  sa'es.  On  August  International  Dictionary  (2d  ed.  I960));  and 

On  Mav   14    1973    a  su'»   was  fled   Im   tlic  23.  John   Mc<',uire,   the  Chief  of   the  Forest  ''"''''  n^eans  'Exceeding  most  other  things 

Feleral   Dl'trict  Court  In  Elkln=    We'   Vlr-  Ser-ice,  hailed  all  pendlnsT  timber  sales  on  "'    like    kind    In    bulk,    capacity,    quantity, 

glnia,  by  a  coalition  of  organ Ization.s-"  The  the  National  Forests  in  Wett  Virginia,  Vir-  -su-erficlal    dimensions,   or   number  of  con- 

r.tural    Re-o-arces    Defense    Council     Si'rrt  f-ni-*.  and  North  and  South  Carolina  while  stituent  units;    of  cons  derable  magnitude 

Club,    West   Virginia   DlviMon    of   the    I^aV<  the  Courts  decLMon  was  reviewed.  On  Sep-  ^^llfnlVv' ,Vd  eT^l^n  """^ 

Walton  League,  west  Virginia  Highlands  Con-  tember   24,   the   Chief  determined   that   ap-         This  Is  In  evaluation  of  the  environmental 

rervancy.  and  one  individual.  Forrest  Armen-  proximately  30  million  board  feet  of  timber  effects  of  forest  management  by  those  in- 

trout.  They  contended   that   three  proposed  could  be  offered  for  sale  during  the  balance  structlons,   using   the   broad   environmental 

salei    on    the    Forest    violated    part    of    thJ  of  Fiscal  Year  1976  under  the  Covirfs  guide-  analysis  and  current  forest  facts. 
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WATER 

Beneficial  effects 

Waier  quality  and  quantity  will  be  un- 
changed In  the  short  run.  The  Foresfs  age  is 
fubstantially  in  the  sixties,  bo,  for  at  least 
another  forty  to  sixty  years  cutting  activities 
uiil  necessarily  be  at  quite  low  levels,  and 
V  a'er  quality  and  yields  will  be  affected  only 
bv  ;•.:»•  ural  phenomena. 

Adverse  effects 

Aai.Uiil  water  yields  will  continue  to  have 
riipir  summer  seasonal  low  flows  until  the  for- 
est has  grown  towards  maturity  with  large 
trees.  Since  the  forest  Is  commonly  evenaged. 
most  of  the  forest  will  become  mature  during 
the  same  time  period.  When  that  point  is 
reached,  harvesting  will  gi-eatly  accelerats  and 
water  flows  In  the  summer  will  generally  In- 
crease substantially.  As  small  watersheds  are 
likely  to  be  heavUy  harvested,  the  likelihood 
of  localized  flooding  will  Increase. 

Water  qualUtles  In  forty  to  sixty  years  will 
likely  be  degraded  as  a  result  of  widespread 
heavy  cutting  which  will  require  extensive 
road  systems.  This  will  be  a  secondary  effect 
following  the  processes  of  erosion  and  depo- 
sition. 

VEGETATION 

Beneficial  effects 

Tliere  will  be  short  term  beneficial  effects 
in  the  removal  of  mature  and  largs  trees  from 
distinctly  two-aged  stands.  These  occur  where 
the  largest  and  mature  trees  are  residuals 
that  were  left  from  the  original  exploitive 
han^est  cuttings,  with  the  second  age  class 
being  the  regeneration  that  followed  that 
catting. 

Adi'erse  effects 

Mature  trees  will  have  to  be  brought  to 
that  state  by  natural  processes,  and,  since  tiie 
large  trees  by  definition  are  the  largest  trees, 
there  can  be  no  thinning  to  pwMnote  the 
normal  development  of  tree*  towards  large- 
ness or  maturity.  This  results  in  dein«8Blng 
the  grovrth  rates  of  all  trees  In  the  stand 
regardless  of  timber  type,  size  or  density.  The 
exclusive  removal  of  large  trees  will,  first  of 
all,  remove  those  trees  that  have  expressed 
themselves  as  most  suitable  to  the  site.  As 
they  are  removed,  the  next  crop  of  trees 
will  consist  of  trees  which  are  not  as  well 
suited  to  the  site,  are  smaller,  and  of  lesser 
quality.  As  these  are  eventually  removed,  the 
next  crop  of  trees  will  be  made  up  of  the  poor- 
est trees  with  the  least  vigor,  size,  and 
quality. 

The  removal  of  large  trees  will  discrimi- 
nate against  Intolerant  tree  species.  Over  a 
period  of  time,  the  stands  so  treated  will  be 
converted  to  the  tolerant  species  of  sugar 
and  red  maple  and  beech.  All  other  species 
will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Regeneration  will  become  mostly  the  tol- 
erant species  of  maple  and  beech.  Cultural 
treatment  being  foregone  will  assure  that 
only  the  tolerant  regeneration  will  be  al- 
lowed to  develop. 

A.s  stands  are  harvested,  they  will  become 
inore  and  more  Irregular,  stocking  control 
l'>st    -.ir.d  the  forest    will  be  unregulated. 


WILDLIFE 

Beneficial  effects 

Wildlife  habitat  will  remain  about  at  a 
status  quo  for  a  decade  and  will  then  be- 
c(»ne  increasingly  but  imperceptibly  better 
for  turkey  and  squirrel  until  the  first  cut- 
ting is  made  in  that  habitat.  In  forty  to 
sixty  years,  deer,  grouse,  and  rabbit  habitat 
will  improve. 

Adverse  effects 

The  first  harvest  will  immediately  and  se- 
verely affect  turkey  and  squirrel.  The  re- 
moval of  nature  and  large  trees  will  tend  to 
destroy  this  habitat  through  the  removal  of 
mast  producing  trees  and  den  trees. 

All  subsequent  timber  harvests  that  con- 
tinue to  remove  intolerant  oak  mast  trees 
will  further  degrade  the  habitat.  As  conver- 
sion to  maple  and  beech  continues,  the  habi- 
tat will  be  depressed  to  its  lowest  level. 

In  forty  to  sixty  years,  when  the  majority 
of  the  forest  will  have  open  and  continuous- 
ly active  roads,  because  it  has  peaked  to 
mattirity  and  likely  be  harvested,  the  black 
bear  will  be  placed  in  greatest  Jeopardy.  It 
will  be  vulnerable  to  excessive  cropping  and 
its  sensitive  breeding  areas  will  be  gone. 

Deer,  grouse,  hare,  and  non-game  birds, 
and  the  one  known  potentially  endangered 
species.  Cheat  Mountain  salamander,  will  be 
adversely  affected  in  the  next  few  decades. 
Current  habitat  will  grow  beyond  the  stage 
of  good  habitat,  and  no  new  good  habitat 
of  dense  regeneration  stands  will  occur. 
Further,  harvesting  oif  big  trees  will  degrade 
mast  production,  and  stands  not  thinned 
will  be  devoid  of  ground  vegetation. 

PROCESSES 

Beneficial  effects 

In  the  short  run,  there  will  be  a  stattis  quo 
of  only  normal  natural  erosion,  deposition, 
and  sedimentation. 

Adverse  effects 

Beginning  in  about  forty  years,  as  the 
forest  builds  rapidly  to  a  peak  of  maturity, 
cutting  will  greatly  accelerate.  As  a  result, 
many  roads  and  skid  roads  will  be  built  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  They  will  be  widely 
and  extensively  used,  creating  a  rnttTimiitw 
opportimity  for  accelerated  erosion,  sedimen- 
tation, smd  deposition,  with  secondary  ad- 
verse effects  upon  water  quality  and  tertiary 
effects  upon  fish  habitat. 

FOREST  USERS 

Beneficial  effects 
Forest  visitors  will  benefit  moderately  in 
the  next  few  decades.  The  forest  will  tend 
to  have  an  unchanged  appearance. 

Adverse  effects 

Forest  visitors  who  are  extractive  users 
such  as  hunters  or  loggers  will  fare  poorly  at 
first. 

Game  harvests  will  be  static  for  a  few  years 
and  then  will  progressively  decline  as  the 
habitat  is  degraded.  At  the  end  of  forty  or 
sixty  years,  hunters  of  deer,  hare,  and  grouse 
will  find  some  satisfaction.  Those  interested 
in  turkey  and  squirrel  will  have  to  .seek 
satisfaction  elsewhere. 


Forest  visitors  -yho  are  essentially  viewers 
wUl  become  progressively  rtlimatlfrflml  The 
continual  removal  of  the  Isomer  trees  and 
continual  degradation  of  the  forest  composi- 
tion, quall^,  and  charactM-  will  change  the 
aesttaetlcal  api>earance  severely  in  about  fifty 
years. 

ECONOMY  AND  SERVICE 

Beneficial  effects 

There  will  be  short  term  benefits  to  the 
economic  sectcM-  devoted  to  the  non-extz-ae- 
tlve  recreational  aspects  of  the  fcH'est  because 
the  forest  will  seemingly  be  static. 

There  will  be  mid  term  benefits  to  the 
logging  industry  in  that  the  timber  harvested 
will  be  the  larger  trees  with  higher  quality 
and  most  value.  Smaller  and  lesser  valued 
trees  will  not  have  to  be  utilized. 
Adverse  effects 

As  the  beauty  of  the  forest  declines  after 
the  next  few  decades,  the  recreational  use 
and  industry  will  start  to  suffer. 

Timber  sales  will  be  uncommon  during  the 
next  decade  becaiise  the  forest  is  relatively 
young  and  also  because  the  voliuie  and 
-value  avidlable  in  mature  and  large  trees  Is 
n<»mally  less  than  the  Investment  costs  that 
would  be  necessary  to  harvest  tiiat  timber. 
Employment  as  loggers,  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions will  be  seriously  curtailed. 

After  the  mid  term  peak  of  the  logging 
Industry,  It  would  quickly  decline  as  the 
quality,  value,  and  species  composition  of 
the  forest  will  have  become  degraded. 

The  snoall  {MXKluct  industry  ot  pulpwood, 
posts,  and  rails,  and  other  similar  products 
would  be  Immediately  lost  and  nevw  re- 
gained. 

ANALTSIB  CONCLtrSION 

The  environmental  effects  of  ftvest  man- 
agement, as  a  result  of  following  the  Federal 
Court  instructions,  are  adverse,  long  term, 
and  significant. 

Apfendix  I 

Na  noNAL  Forest  DoLuuts  Retubni^o  to 

Counties  in  Lieu  or  Taxes 

Federal  lands  are  not  taxed  by  counties 
In  which  those  lands  are  located.  On  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  net  receipts  are  returned  to 
the  concerned  counties  to  be  used  for  roads 
and  schools'  expenses.  In  t^e  past,  these  re- 
-tums  have  compared  favorably  with  the  per 
acre  tax  assessments  on  undeveloped  lands. 

Taxes  paid  by  land  owners  prior  to  pur- 
chase by  the  TTulted  States  for  the  Mononga- 
hela National  Forest  was  summarised  on 
some  recent  acqulsltlans.  Betwem  June  1973 
and  Jime  1975,  4,838.8  acres  of  undeveloped 
forest  land  was  purchased  -with  no  improve- 
ments. The  total  taxes  due  the  year  of  pur- 
chase was  >811.3€  or  an  average  of  16.7  cents  >,. 
per  acre. 

Prior  to  the  Coiu-t  restraining  order,  wl\ich 
restricted  selling  of  timber  in  the  manner 
practiced,  this  Forest  was  returning  about 
26  cents  per  acre  to  the  counties.  The  follow- 
ing chart  indicates  dollars  retvirned  to  the 
counties  for  the  last  decade  from  all  re- 
ceipts : 


2b  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  TO  COUNTIES  FROM  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA  NATION U  FOREST 


Amount  of 

total 

atttibutaMe 

F'  ui/«ir 

Grant 

Gieenbriw 

NIcliolas 

Pendleion 

Pncslvar.tis 
J55  3?3. 46 

Pieslon 

Randolph 

TucVer 

Weteier 

Total 

to  tinibei 

1965 

U  912. 60 

(34, 183. 11 

$8,145.03 

J25,  357. 61 

Ji  352.41 

$59,245.22 

$32,  323. 94 

$22, 4S7. 37 

$284. 32a  75  . 

I9S6 

3.037.18 
3, 425.  W 

20,702.66 
23, 364. 38 

4,883.26 
5.508LI5 

15,951.26 
17, 533. 2b 

57.  882. 19 
65.  ail.  08 

810.82 
914.58 

35, 634. 15 
40, 327. 43 

19.  391. 93 

21,914.36 

13,488.03 
15,214.05 

171,78L«8  .. 
193,493.12  .. 

1967 

196« 

3,751.44 

26,708.82 

6,048.49 

19. 160. 21 

72.  285.  74 

1.000.54 

44. 356.  50 

23,988.54 

16,644.04 

212,944.32  . 

1969 

3,  913. 12 

26,916.17 

6,097.28 

16,575.84 

73,  049.  gs 

1  008.61 

44  977.88 

24  259. 26 

16,77129 

212,576.40 

$180, 033. 12 

1970 

3, 699. 17 

24,490.82 

5,762.00 

15.865.2'/ 

69,  399. 24 

953.14 

42, 647. 42 

22. 955.  40 

15,855.67 

201,628.08 

166,135.33 

1971 

3,108.92 

20,581.64 

4,842.28 

13,  94a  34 

58.713.82 

802.24 

35. 974. 55 

19,  317.  44 

13,324.82 

170,606.05 

134.03L18 

1972 

1,818.18 

ll,90&-30 

2,79&.M 

8. 270. 22 

33,931.21 

463. 19 

20,  78a  39 

11,153.39 

7,693.40 

98,811.08 

62,S6L63 

1973 

2.726.22 

17,290.39 

4, 06a  43 

12,403.43 

49.  304. 10 

672. 71 

30, 421. 26 

16.138.38 

11,173.34 

1«,  250.44 

107.947.07 

1974 

2,286.85 

14,503.79 

3,406.76 

10.  489. 44 

41.817.63 

564. 29 

25,  55a  87 

13,  587. 77 

9,  37i.ee 

i2i.sn.eo 

56,S32.40 

1975 

1,987.34 

12,453.73 

2.'m.ta 

g.  957.  40 

35.411.61 

481. 07 

21,836.89 

11,603.07 

7.997.25 

103,605.00 

35,  SSL  57 
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MONONGAHELA  NATIONAL  FOREST,  FISCAL  YEARS  1964  75 


Sold  volumes  ■ 


Harvested  volumes  > 


Fiscal  year 


Sawtjm- 

bar 

(MMBF) 


Sawtjm- 

Products  ber  > 

(cord3)    (MMBM) 


1964 21.164  28,966 

1965 30.320  34,108 

1966 28.079  35.703 

1967. 34.618  40,850 

1968 26.934  20,060 

1969 42.260  28,652 

1970 28.234  16.604 

1971 24.359  12,770 

1972 20.148  27.452 


20.315 
26.486 
25.248 
26. 195 
27.774 
29. 352 
37. 487 
30.382 
25.009 


Prod- 
ucts* 
(cords) 


17.  955 
21,041 
12,715 
25,  429 

24,  952 

25.  032 
28,  820 
18,770 
19,890 


Area  cut  by  commercial  sales 
(•erea) 


Regen. 
eration  > 


2,800 
3,224 


155 
193 
900 
803 
379 
973 
172 


Interme- 
diate 


5.400 
6.120 
5,739 
4.284 
3.589 
4.483 
5.331 
4.68G 
2,533 


Total 


8.200 
9.344 
9,894 
8,477 
7.489 
8.286 
9.710 
7,659 
5.80/ 


Sold  volumes »        Harvested  volumes ' 


Fiscal  year 


Sawtim-  Sawtjm- 

ber     Products  ber » 

(MMBF)       (cords)    (MMBM) 


1973i. 6.723 

1974 561 

1975 579 

Total.  .     263.979 

Average     pec 
year..  .      21.998 


12, 970 
674 
869 


17.660 

14. 124 

7.491 


Prod- 
ucts' 
(cords) 


16.094 
11,966 
13,870 


Area  cut  by  commercial  sales 
(acres) 


Rejen- 
eialion  ^ 


Interme- 
diate 


Total 


918 

1,954 

470 


1,  524  2,  442 

2,  583  4,  537 
2,146  2.616 


259.678      287.523      236.534        35.941 


21,640       23.  %0        19,711         2.995 


48,  520         84, 461 
4,  043  7.  038 


>  Volumej  abstracted  from  cut  and  sold  records  maintained  on  the  Forest. 
'  In  May  1973  the  District  Federal  Court  issued  a  restraining  order  which  yiohibited  certain  sales 
of  timber  by  the  Forest.  The  case  was  affirmed  m  the  Appchte  Court. 


'  Includes  NEFES  volumes  which  amount  to  approximately  700  M  bm  per  year. 

'  Includes  a  minor  amount  of  dead  chestnut  volume. 

'  Selection,  shelterwod  and  clearcut  acres  included  in  regeneration. 


MONONGAHELA  NATIONAL  FOREST 
CULTURAL  TIMBER  TREATMENT  RECORD 


Treatment  (acres) 

__f^ 

s 

Treatment  (acres) 

Site      Release 

Site 

Release 

prepaia-            and 

prepara- 

and 

Fiscal  year 

Plantiig 

Seeding 

tion     weeding 

Thinning 

Pruning 

Total 

Fiscal  year 

Planting 

Seed 

ng 

tion 

weeding 

Th 

inning 

Pruning 

Total 

1964 

449 

189 

260         7.017 

6,125 

•> 

l-,042 

1970 

2S9 

I'l 

2.486 

2,158 

1.339 

0 

6,257 

1965.... 

197 

145 

182         9. 462 

10,212 

0 

15,198 

1971 

377 

n 

2.116 

1,219 

1.195 

0 

4,907 

1966 

245 

545 

153         8,267 

6.229 

22 

15.  461 

1972 

303 

0 

1,108 

1,314 

1,381 

0 

4,106 

1967 - 

118 

1  285 

83         7  561 

6,604 

50 

15.  701 

1973 

466 

0 

2.443 

1,417 

300 

0 

4,626 

1968 y. 

98 

911 

219         2,989 

4,6% 

10 

8.923 

1974 

166 

0 

2,117 

2,202 

1.993 

0 

6,478 

1969... ..Z. 

81 

545 

202         8.067 

1,262 

13 

10, 170 

1975 

806 

0 

1,560 

1,679 

3.120 

0 

7,165 

Appendix  IV. — Monongahela  National  Forest 

land  classification 

1964  > 

Commercial  forest  land 774.600 

Unproductive  forest  land 30.  300 

Productive  reserved 800 

Total    805.700 

1075  » 

Standard 474.700 

Special 163.200 

Marginal  74,700 

Productive  reserved 45.  900 

Productive  deferred 36,300 

Unregulated 5.  100 

Unproductive 15.900 

Nonforest   14.725 

Water 3.204 

Total    ..   833,729 

'  1964  timber  management  plan. 
^Preliminary  breakdown  of  TM  plan  revi- 
sion aa  of  July  1, 1975. 


Pitch    pine 78 

Black    locust 26 

White  ash 34 

Hickory 32 

Sweet  birch 15 

White  pine 68 

White    oak 67 

Basswood    88 

Yellow   birch 61 

Sugar    maple 160 

Yellow  poplar 110 

Hemlock   ill 

Red  maple 150 

Other  hardwoods 188 

Chestnut    oak 186 

Black   cherry 266 

Spruce 263 

Red    oak 350 

Beech 405 


26 

17 

46 

46 

46 

93 

55 

138 

103 

102 

258 

145 

309 

206 

229 

504 

302 

468 

411 


.Appendix  X. — Monongahela  National  Forest 

acreage  0/  standing  timber  by  site  index 
Site  Index :  Acreage 

26-35   - 1,000 

36-45    22,000 

46-55    67,000 

56-65    107,000 

66-76    239,000 

78-«6    169.000 

86-95   87,000 

95    -    16,000 

Total  CPL  base 708,000 


MONONGAHELA    NATIONAL    FOREST.    WILDLIFE    HARVLST 


Appendix   V. — Monongahela   National    Forest 
acreage  of  standing  timber  by  age  classes 

Age  class:  Acreage 

0-9    15,000 

10-19   2,000 

20-29    _.  5.000 

30-39    .-      35,000 

40-49    _  171,000 

50-59    198,000 

60-69    91.000 

70-79    36,000 

80-89    23,000 

SO  99    18,000 

100.      15,000 

.MI  age  commitment 99.000 

Total  CFL  base- 708,000 


.arge  game 

Year 

Deer 

turkeys 

Bear 

19t,5     

2,870 

477 

50 

l%fi      

3,537 

404 

13 

1%7          

2.931 

363 

39 

1968       

1,854 

555 

58 

1%9       

2.392 

1.321 

52 

1970       

2.109 

1   335 

29 

1971      

2.  491 

770 

43 

1972       

i,205 

743 

50 

197i   

3,570 

1.030 

53 

1974 

3,855 

811 

36 

Appendix  VI — ^fonongaJ^ela  National  Forest 
standing  <sa'.rtimb€r  lolurne 

Millions  of  board  test 
Species:  1962      1972 

Va-glnla  pine 1  2 

Elm 4  5 

Black  oak 15  27 

Scarlet    oak 21  13 


.^rpFNDix  \l\l— Monongahela  National  For- 
(st  acreage  of  standing  timber  by  major 
forest   types 

Fore?it  type :  Acreage 

Black   cherry 31,000 

Maple-beech    birch 393,000 

Commercial    hardwoods 12.000 

Other   hardwoods 4.000 

Oak    hickory 193,000 

Southern  pine 1.  000 

Oak-pine 27,000 

Red  pine 1.000 

White  pine 10.000 

Spruce  ... 36,000 

Total  CFL  base 708.000 


.Appendix  XI — Monongahela  National  Forest 
summary  of  timber  sold  since  1968 
Acreage 
Year:  Clear  cutting  'Other 

1968    3,360         2,610 

1969    6,339  4,432 

1970 4,326         2.142 

1971    1,739         5,363 

1972 1,427         5,006 

1973 260  1,000 

1974    0  0 

1975 0  0 

•  Includes  thinnings,  improvement  har- 
vests, selection,  and  shelterwood  cuttings 
which  left  a  crop  of  standing  trees. 

Appendex  XII — Monongahela  National  Forest, 
Comparative  numbers  of  hardwood  tree 
species  by  diameter  classes  and  tolerance 
ranking 

(Numbers  of  trees  in  thousands) 
Diameter  class 

in  inches  'Intolerant  "Tolerant 

6 1,614  9.339 

8    2,143  6.979 

10    ^..    1,624  3,816 

12    1,669  2,828 

14    2,018  1.568 

16    1,126  1.026 

18    349  752 

20    223  151 

22    64  263 

24    62  137 

26        23  85 

•  Scarlet  oak.  Yellow  poplar,  Black  cherry. 
Black  locust. 

•  •  Beech,  Sugar  maple.  Red  maple. 
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Appendix        Xm — Monongahela        National 
Forest,  area  of  commercial  forest  land  hy 
critical  slope  element 
Slope  percent:  Average 

Zero  to  40 508,000 

50   percent 180,000 

60   percent 75,000 

Total  CFL  Base —  708,000 

Appendix   XIV — 'Regeneration  occurring  on 

62    different    clearcuts    by  2    site    index 
classes 

I                     Average  number 

'  of  treea/acre 

species:                                    SI  60+  Sl$0- 

Sugar  maple •2081  100 

Bed  maple "Sas  880 

Beech    •607  229 

Yellow  birch •388  — 

Bl.  birch 97  158 

Yellow  poplar 211  386 

Basswood    43  4 

Cucumber 61  31 

Black  cherry •984  106 

White    ash 82  60 

Red  oak ^401  ^621 

Whit©  oak lis  •976 

Chestnut   oak 160  'eil 

Scarlet    oak. 116  •406 

Black  ocOc 84  177 

Black    locust 108  197 

Hickory 81  •469 

White    pine 83  *708 

Virginia    pine —  64 

Pitch  pine 8  66 

Hemlock  _— -- 8  — 

Spruce     79  8 

Mi.scellaneous    698  1604 


Total/acre 7132  7761 

*Most  frequent  regeneration. 

.\ppENDix  XV — Regeneration  occurring  on  62 
different  clearcuts  by  stockinff  percent 

Per- 

.  Per-      cent 

I  cent  free  to 

Number:  stocked     grow 

,36   100        100 

3    100  02 

2 100  90 

2    100  60 

6    96  96 

96  75 

93  93 

..     90  90 

90  80 

.     90  70 

80  46 

77  69 

76  75 


62 


OPPORTUNITIES    INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION   CENTERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
joined  in  cosponsorlng  S.  2939,  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  Senator  Schweiker 
on  February  5,  to  authorize  a  special  job 
training  and  job  creation  program  utiliz- 
ing opportunities  indiistrialization  cen- 
tei-s. 

Since  the  first  OIC  was  formed  by 
Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  in  Philadelphia  in 
1964,  opportunities  industrialization 
centers  have  become  the  most  success- 
ful of  our  manpower  training  programs. 
I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  centers  at  Knoxville,  Nashville. 
Jackson,  and  Memphis  in  my  own  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  QIC's  in  over  a  hun- 
dred cities  across  the  Nation  have  been 


extremely  effective  in  training  the  hard- 
core unemployed  for  suitable  Jobs. 

In  1973,  Senator  Schwukes  was  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  Incorporate  QIC's 
officially  into  the  Federal  manpower 
training  program;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  support  his  proposals  to  make  QIC's 
eligible  to  participate  in  federally 
funded  job  training  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Emplojmient  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

S.  2939  would  expand  that  participa- 
tion to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
opportunities  industrialization  centers 
for  the  creation  of  1  million  new  jobs 
and  job  training  opportunities  over  the 
next  4  years. 

The  high  rate  of  imemployment  which 
this  Nation  has  experienced  during  the 
last  2  years  had  made  the  need  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  Federal  job-training 
efforts  even  more  acute.  It  seems  only 
logical  that,  in  our  efforts  to  create  new 
job  importunities  for  unemployed  Amer- 
icans, we  make  use  of  those  programs 
and  organizations,  such  as  opportunities 
industrialization  centers,  which  have 
proven  most  successful  in  the  past.  In 
addition,  I  feel  a  special  obligation,  in 
view  of  the  Senate's  action  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Public  Works 
Jobs  UU,  to  seek  positive  alternatives 
to  that  measure  which  will  be  more  ef- 
fective in  the  long  run.  In  my  view,  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers  of- 
fer that  better  alternative;  and  I  believe 
that  they  should  play  a  pivotal  role  in  our 
future  manpower  program. 

There  are  aspects  of  S.  2939  which'  may 
not  acquire  the  full  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
bill's  authorization  of  $1  billion  over  the 
next  4  years  to  fund  the  program.  In 
my  view,  the  details  of  fimding  and  in- 
tegration of  QIC's  with  other  job-creat- 
ing legislation  are  issues  which  can  be 
resolved  without  great  difficulty  as  S. 
2939  moves  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  key  concepts  of  Senator 
Schweqcer's  proposal,  however,  are  the 
expansion  of  the  QIC  program  and  the 
delegation  to  QIC's  of  responsibility  for 
combining  job  creation  with  job  training. 
These  are  proposals  which  deserve,  in 
my  opinion,  the  full  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  given 
thorough  consideration  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  as  it  develops 
manpower  training  legislation  in  the 
months  ahead. 


SUBCOMMITTEE         REPORTS         ON 
SOLAR  POWER  FROM  SATELLITES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recentlj'  the 
SulK^ommittee  on  Aerospace  Technology 
and  National  Needs,  chaired  by  Senator 
Wendell  Ford,  held  hearings  on  "Solar 
Power  Fi-om  Satellites."  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings.  Senator  Ford  has  sent  me 
a  letter  describing  some  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  from  those  hearings. 
Because  Senator  Ford's  letter  expresses 
such  firm  conclusions  about  this  poten- 
tial enei-gy  source  and  such  definite  rec- 
ommendations for  action,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
in  the  Record.  Once  again  the  .subcom- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Poi;t»,  hsis  token  a  complicated  mat- 


ter for  consideration  and  sorted  it  out  in 
a  clear  manner. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  AsROMATrnCAi.  and 

Space  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1976. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ted:  In  January  of  this  year  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aerospace  Technology  and  Na- 
tional Needs  held  two  hearings  on  Solar 
Power  from  Satellites. 

I  am  providing  you  with  a  summary  of 
the  Subcommittee's  findings  and  conclusions 
from  those  hearings.  In  the  coiirae  of  the 
testimony  I  discovered  to  my  dismay  that 
this  important  potential  source  of  energy 
for  the  future  may  be  laid  aside,  not  through 
a  rational  policy  decision  but  because  of  ad- 
ministrative error.  There  is  stUl  time  to  rec- 
tify this  unfortunate  situation. 

FINDINGS    OF    THE    EKAEINGS 

( 1 )  ^>ace  is  an  attractive  place  for  collec- 
tion of  solar  power  because  sunlight  in  space 
ia  more  intense  and  more  available  than  on 
Earth.  In  space  th««  is  no  night,  clouds  <»: 
atmoephere  to  block  the  sun's  rays.  Thus, 
no  energy  storage  Is  necessary  as  with  ter- 
restrial solar  power  systems. 

(2)  The  satellite  solar  power  system  is  an 
energy  alternative  for  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, not  the  twentieth  centiuy.  Consequent- 
ly, it  does  not  compete  with  efforts  to  Intro- 
duce near-term  energy  concepts  such  as  solar 
beating  and  cooling. 

(3)  From  an  environmental  standpoint, 
these  space  power  stations  would  appear  to 
be  ideal  in  some  ways.  Only  the  antenna 
that  receives  the  microwave  beam  trom  the 
satellite  and  converts  it  to  electricity  is  in 
the  terrestrial  environment.  Besides  emitting 
no  air  or  water  pollution,  the  highly  efficient 
receiving  antenna  would  mfniintg*  thermal 
pollution  of  the  air,  an  environmental  prob- 
lem that  we  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate. 
Among  the  witnesses  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  microwave  beam  will  be  com- 
pletely controllable  and  will  pose  no  serious 
environmental  problems.  The  chief  reserva- 
tions concerned  the  safety  of  birds  flying  into 
the  microwave  beam  and  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  rocket  launchings  necessary 
to  put  a  solar  satellite  power  system  in  orbit. 

(4)  The  BolBir  satellite  power  station  is 
technologically  realizable,  but  much  develop- 
ment remains  to  be  done.  Such  a  system  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  impl^nented  today.  Con- 
siderable extension  of  current  technc^ogy  is 
required. 

(5)  This  system  would  give  the  United 
States  the  ability  literally  to  export  power 
directly  to  energy-hungry  nations.  Only  a 
receiving  antenna  need  be  erected  in  the 
customer  country.  Furthermore,  the  solar 
power  satellite  system  has  an  Inherent  ability 
to  easily  transfer  its  power  output  to  dif- 
ferent locations  on  Earth.  For  instance,  peak 
power  needs  might  be  accommodated  la 
several  time  zones  by  merely  redirecting  the 
microwave  beam. 

(6)  Finally,  testimony  by  economists  li\ 
the  bearings  Indicated  that  the  cost  of  power 
generation  from  these  satellites  (including 
the  launch  costs)  would  be  economically 
competitive  with  the  projected  costs  of  en- 
ergy early  in  the  next  century.  It  is  too  early 
to  establish  the  economic  case  for  this  al- 
ternative with  certainty,  but  it  is  "in  the  ball 
park". 

CDNCLt)SIONS 

The  Solar  Satellite  Power  System  offers 
a  limitless  source  of  nation-wide  base  power, 
i-.idependent  of  energy  storage  capacity,  that 
appears  to  be  environmentally  benign,  tech- 
nologically feasible,  and  economically  plaus- 
ible inr  the  next  century. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Subcommittee  learned 
that  the  AdmlnlstrBtlon  recently  transfer- 
red all  authority  over  NASA's  work  in  enM^y 
to  EROA  and.  In  the  sbnflle.  funds  for  further 
study  of  the  lolar  satellite  power  system  were 
c^ropped.  The  Subconunlttee  agrees  that  the 
attraction  of  the  solar  power  satellite  Is  too 
compelling  to  allow  this  altemalive  to  be 
laid  aside  without  an  informed  evaluation 
o'.  its  merits. 

The  Subcommittee  is  not  calling  for  a  pro- 
gram to  build  the  solar  power  satellite. 
Rather,  we  are  urging  that  a  research  pro- 
gram continue  to  enable  our  energy  planners 
to  make  a  responsible  decision  about  this 
option. 

The  Subcommittee  therefore  recommend.? 
that  the  Committee  encourage  the  appropri- 
ate persons  to  channel  by  appropriate  means 
FT  1977  funds  through  ERDA  to  NASA  to 
contLnae  research  on  this  energy  concept. 
Sincerely, 

WrNDELL    H.   PS3BD, 

Chairman,  Subco-mmltte  on 
Aerospace  Technology  and  National  Needs. 


CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  IN 
CONGRESS 

MX.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  conflict  of  interest  continues 
to  be  with  us  and  we  listen  to  the  moral 
angiilsh  of  our  rolleagnes  as  they  de- 
mand the  dismissal  of  people  In  Govern- 
ment who  have  dared  to  accept  the  hos- 
pitality of  ansrthlng  from  a  handshake 
at  a  dinner  to  a  goose  hunt  from  some 
people  in  business.  Recently  I  com- 
mented on  the  many  niceties  Members 
of  Congress  enjoy  as  compared  to  other 
walks  of  life,  but  I  am  wondering  If 
those  among  us  who  so  bemoan  the  so- 
called  conflict  of  interest  have  really 
thought  this  thing  through? 

The  headline  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  Monday.  March  15.  enUtled.  "The 
Dining  and  Wining  of  the  Hill  by  DOT." 
started  me  wondering  about  how  far  the 
moralists  among  us  can  carry  conflict  of 
Interest.  We  aU  know  that  practically 
every  agency  of  Government  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  Influence  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  according  to  the  storj'  In  the 
Star  the  money  they  spend  is  not  exactly 
peanuts.  Now  certainly  I  have  nothing 
against  the  practice  of  attending  dinners 
every  night;  In  fact,  a  recent  count  of 
mine  shows  that  a  Congressman  can  at- 
tend two  dinners  a  night  7  nights  a  week 
and  this  certainly  would  take  care  of  a 
large  part  of  one's  budget  problem.^. 

But  are  these  dinners,  given  by  everj- 
known  organization,  including  labor, 
chambers  of  cwnmerce.  and  so  forth, 
given  just  to  Insiure  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  fed?  Is  there  not  some  pur- 
pose behind  these  fxmctlons  and  is  not 
that  purpose  exactly  what  the  people  of 
large  corporations  are  supposed  to  be 
when  they  take  a  member  of  the  military 
goose  hiintlng?  I  think  it  is.  I  think  the 
purpose  is  to  try  to  Influence  us  to  do 
what  the  hosts  would  like  us  to  do. 
Funny  though,  I  never  heard  anyone 
raise  any  hue  and  cry  about  this,  but 
maybe  it  Is  much  more  pleasant  to  sit 
down  at  the  comfortable  surroundings  of 
one  of  Washington's  flne  hotels  and  eat 
a  goose  than  it  Is  to  go  out  and  put  up 
with  the  discomfort  and  cold  of  shoot- 
ing one. 

I  defy  my  colleagues  to  name  any  per- 
."on  in  America  today  who  is  not  doing 
business  with  the  Government  or  having 


his  own  business  practically  run  by  the 
Government.  I  wonder  If  we  have  ever 
given  this  any  thought,  particularly 
among  those  of  us  who  see  nothing  but 
graft  and  corruption  and  wrongdoing 
in  accepting  Invitations  from  anyone  do- 
ing baslness  with  the  Government.  I  be- 
lieve that  If  what  I  have  said  !::  true,  then 
we  had  better  adopt  a  rule  cuch  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  against  such 
acceptances  by  its  officials,  which  is  fool- 
ish. Should  wo  also  require  all  Members 
of  Congres.s  to  regret  all  In\itations  to 
dinners,  cocktail."?,  tours,  speaking  en- 
gagements, and  so  forth,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person? 

Whnt  about  the  emba.ssies,  although 
possibly  I  should  not  mention  them  be- 
cause they  certainly  provide  the  most 
delightful  dinners  and  places  to  get  to- 
gether that  we  can  find  In  thi.«i  city ;  but 
what  Is  the  ambassador  here  for?  He  Is 
here  to  promote  the  good  Interest  of  his 
country  and,  believe  me,  all  ambassadors 
do  that.  Is  not  this  what  business  Is  all 
about? 

When  you  get  right  Aovm  to  It,  Is  there 
any  difference  between  goose  htmtlng  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  than  eating  a  sumptu- 
ous meal  tn  delightful  surroundings  of- 
fered by  members  of  foreign  embassies? 
Think  about  it.  Maybe  we  have  gone  too 
far  In  this  ridiculous  attitude  that  any- 
one who  even  shakes  hands  with  or  takes 
a  drink  with  a  person  In  business  has 
sold  his  soul  down  the  river. 


SOVIET  JEWRY:    A  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Feank  Church  of  Idaho, 
made  at  the  Second  World  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Brussels.  Belgium,  on 
February  17,  1976. 

His  obvious  coiicern  is  shared  not  only 
by  myself  but,  I  am  certain,  by  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  and  this  concern  is  a  reflection  of 
all  freedom -loving  Americans  who  can- 
not .stand  Idly  by  and  watch  an  entire 
people.  Soviets  of  the  Jewish  faith,  be 
repressed  and  persecuted  for  political 
reasons. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  rendered  political  pris- 
oners In  their  own  land  solely  because 
of  religious  beliefs.  The  problem  is  be- 
coming more  ominous  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  personally  proceeding 
cautiously  toward  any  relaxation  of  trade 
with  the  Soviets  at  this  time. 

Our  coUeasup.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  has  made  eloquent  remarks  which 
desen'e  the  full  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  re- 
mnrks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  b?  printed  In  the  Record, 
a."=  follows : 

S'lVTET  Jewrt:    a  Call  to  Conkcienck 
(By  SenaiorrR\NK  Ckt-rch) 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  today,  for  UiLs 
niEetla;^  provides  an  opportune  moment  to 
reafP.rm  the  shared  values  which  have 
bro'ight  us  together  to  consider  the  plight  of 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  not  « 
paroohlal,  but  a  universal  concern.  And  It  is 
particalarly   appropriate   that    we   meet    tn 


Bru.ssels  For  Belgium  Is  the  country  through 
which  the  Nazis  began  their  drive  to  subju- 
gate all  of  Western  Europe  and  extinguish 
the  very  values  which  we  gather  here  to  com- 
memorate. And  no  people  more  than  the 
Jewlali  people  have  contributed  to  these 
shared  values.  For  If  It  is  through  learning, 
through  books  and  Uterature  and  legends 
that  we  tran.smlt  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
from  one  generation  to  another,  that  we 
achieve  continuity  of  culture,  of  nationality 
aid  religion,  of  values  and  ethics,  then,  who 
more  than  the  people  of  Israel,  the  children 
cf  the  book,  have  contributed  to  this  ancient 
proces.s? 

Because  these  values  remain  so  precious, 
we  mu5t  consider  how  to  preserve  them  In 
tills  dangerous  world.  If  they  are  to  be  pre- 
served. I  believe  as  an  American  Senator,  that 
it  may  well  depend  on  the  basic  premises 
which  govern  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  tn  the  years  to 
come. 

For  we  should  view  the  subject  of  this  con- 
ference, not  as  a  topic  apart,  but  within  the 
framework  of  the  overall  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Russian  govern- 
ments. Detente  has  tiecome  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Its  meaning  is  murky,  often  de- 
pending upon  the  predilections  of  Individual 
commentators. 

But  it  need  not  be  so.  There  are  several 
elementary  principles  which  must  govern 
American  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  tragic  but  true  that  no  nation  any  longer 
can  be  made  safe  from  savage  destruction 
bvtrled  down  upon  It  from  the  nKxt  hidden 
and  remote  regions  on  earth.  Soviet  subma- 
rines sUently  traverse  the  ocean  floors  car- 
rying transcontinental  missiles  with  the  ca- 
piaclty  to  strike  at  the  heartland  of  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  The  nuclear 
euros  race  threatens  to  continue  Its  deadly 
spiral  toward  Armageddon. 

Thus,  while  we  vigorously  pursue  nuclear 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
retain  a  position  of  military  strength  sufn- 
cient  to  constitute  a  strong  deterrent  against 
aggression.  We  must  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
In  no  doubt  that  we  are  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  In  the  same  way 
we  are  committed  to  that  of  our  own  land. 
And  we  must  be  equally  Arm  that  a  valued 
ally,  Israel,  however  beleaguered  or  seemingly 
isolated,  will,  without  question,  be  provided 
with  the  means  to  defend  itself  against 
threatening  enemies. 

Second,  it  Is  Imperative  for  the  United 
State.s  to  maintain  a  strong  and  eHectlve  In- 
telUi;ence  service.  On  this  proposition  we  csJa 
HI  a.Tord  to  be  of  two  minds.  We  have  no 
choice  other  than  to  gather,  analyze,  and  as- 
ters—  to  the  bent  of  our  abilities — vital  Infor- 
mation on  the  intent  and  prowess  of  foreign 
advcrsarie.s,  present  or  potential. 

Without  an  adequate  Intelligence-gather- 
ing apparatus,  we  would  be  unable  to  gauge 
v.-lth  confidence  our  defense  requirements; 
unab'.e  to  conduct  an  informed  foreigr. 
policy;  anable  to  control,  through  satellite 
."^-.irvelllanco.  a  runaway  nuclear  arms  r.icc. 
"Ihe  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the  side 
of  the  oblest  navigators,"  wrote  Glblion. 
llioae  nations  without  a  skillful  intelligence 
service  must  navigate  beneath  a  clouded  sky. 

Third,  and  most  Important  to  those  of  us 
gathered  here,  we  must  be  firm  that  when 
we  enter  Into  a  comprehensive  Intemational 
egreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  expect 
compliance  not  only  with  those  provisions 
that  suit  tlie  Russian  convenience  but  with 
aU  provisions.  SpeciflcaUy,  I  am  referring  to 
the  1975  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation In  Europe,  the  Helsinki  Agreement  as 
it  Is  popularly  known.  That  agreement  is 
explicit  in  the  commitments  undertaken  by 
the  signatory  states  to  ease  the  res*lctlons 
on  trarel  and  emigration  of  cltlrei*.  As  a 
senior  member  of  the  United  States\Senate 
Oommtttee  of  Foreign  Relations,  I  intend  to 
ensure  that  we  effectively  monitor  compU- 
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auce  with  these  commitments.  If  the  Ameri- 
can government  does  not  protMt  a  Russian 
failure  to  comply,  then  the  outcry  must 
come — loud  and  clear — ^from  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  want  to  dwell  on  this  last  point  for  a 
moment  because  I  consider  it  fundamental 
to  the  evolution  of  Improved  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
world.  As  Prime  Minister  Rabin  reminded  us 
In  his  address  to  the  Joint  Session  (rf  the 
United  States  CSongress,  It  was  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  said : 

"Our  ancestors  possessed  a  right  which 
nature  has  given  to  aU  men,  of  departing 
from  the  country  in  which  chance — not 
choice — has  plaeed  them,  oa.  going  In  quest 
of  new  hablUtlons  and  of  their  establishing 
new  societies.  ..." 

llius,  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  others  that  Americans  ac- 
cord a  special  priority  to  this  covenant  In 
the  Helsinki  Agreement  and  that  we  Intend 
to  closely  monitor  Its  Implementation.  It  Is 
Imperative  to  be  absolutely  dear  on  this 
point.  For  If  there  is  one  thing  which  has 
troubled  the  American  pubUc  about  detente, 
it  Is  the  sense  that  It  Is  a  one  way  street  In 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  AnMrlcan 
leadership  does  not  hold  the  Soviet  Union 
to  commitments  solemnly  undertaken,  par- 
ticularly where  human  rights  and  Soviet 
Jews  are  concerned.  So  It  Is  best,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  not  paper  over  differences 
where  they  exist,  that  we  not  obscure  funda- 
mental disagreement  merely  for  the  sake  of 
accommodation.  This  Is  especially  true  in 
our  relationship  with  the  Russians.  For  there 
are  profound  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Unlike  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Russians  and  Chinese, 
which  are  primarily  territorial  In  nature,  the 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  quaUtatlve.  reflecting  di- 
vergent views  of  the  purposes  for  which  so- 
ciety Is  organized. 

Moreover,  these  differences  are  not  of  re- 
cent origin.  More  than  a  century  ago,  the 
perceptive  Franch  observer,  Alexis  de  Toque- 
vUle,  In  his  classic  work,  "Democracy  In 
America,"  perceived  the  distinction  between 
Americans  and  Russians: 

"The  American  struggles  against  the  ob- 
stacles which  nature  opposes  to  him;  the 
adversaries  of  the  Russian  are  men.  The 
former  combats  the  wUdemeas  and  savage 
life;  the  latter,  civilization  with  all  Its  arms. 
The  conquests  of  the  American  are  there- 
fore gained  by  the  plowshare;  thoee  of  the 
Russian  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo-An>erlcan 
relies  upon  personal  Interest  to  accoo^Ush 
his  ends  and  gives  free  sc(^>e  to  the  ungulded 
strength  and  common  sense  of  the  people; 
the  Russian  centers  all  the  authority  oS  so- 
ciety In  a  single  arm.  The  principal  Instru- 
ment of  the  former  is  freedom;  of  the  latter. 
servitude.  Their  starting-point  Is  different 
and  their  courses  are  not  the  same." 

This  is  fundamentally  what  the  struggle 
in  the  world  Is  all  about  and  why  we  meet 
here  today.  It  is  a  struggle  which  reflects  op- 
paslte  views  over  the  value  of  the  human 
perKonality,  freedom  and  Individual  worth, 
concepts  which  antedate  communism  and 
capitalism  as  we  know  them  today. 

Why,  after  all,  did  de  ToquevlUe  come  to 
the  United  States?  In  his  own  words: 

"I  confess  that.  In  America.  I  saw  more 
than  America;  I  sought  there  the  Image  of 
democracy  Itself,  with  Its  inclinations.  Its 
character.  Its  prejudices,  and  Its  passions.  In 
order  to  learn  what  we  have  to  fear  or  to 
hope  from  its  progress." 

What  I  hope  that  we  have  learned  from 
America's  progress  Is  that  free  citizens  have 
a  duty  to  declare  their  compassion  for  op- 
pressed minorities  wherever  they  may  ex- 
ist, that  we  mvist  be  passionate  In  opposition 
to  Injustice  and  adamant,  where  we  can  by 
<jur  actions  affect  the  resiilt.  In  oi^oelng 
abominable  practices  which  offend  the  hu- 


man spirit.  It  Is  an  abomination  to  Incar- 
centa  in  a  hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  men- 
tally competent  man  merely  because  he  holds 
dlaaldent  views  or  manifests  his  desire  to 
leav*  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  nothing  to 
be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  pretending 
that  we  are  not  offended  by  such  cruelties. 
Almost  200  years  ago,  when  we  were  far 
weaker  than  we  are  today,  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  American  R^ubllc  made  the 
basic  decision  that  they  would  not  fight  evil 
with  evil,  crime  with  crime,  w  delinquency 
by  beoMnlng  delinquents.  They  committed 
themselves  against  a  closed  society  by  be- 
coming an  open  society:  they  sought  to  es- 
ci^te  the  terror  of  a  police  state  by  establish- 
ing a  government  subservlant  to  the  law.  At 
a  time  when  there  was  far  less  democracy  In 
the  world  than  there  Is  now,  they  chose  their 
wei4;>ons,  and  they  chose  them  well.  They 
chose  to  fight  wrong  with  right. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
been  at  its  best  when  true  to  Itself,  when  It 
placed  principle  above  profit  or  pragmatism 
even  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  On  De- 
cunber  19,  1911,  for  example,  President  Taft 
abrogated  a  lucrative  trade  agreement  with 
Czarlst  Russia  which  was  shortly  to  go  Into 
effect  because  the  latter  refused  visas  to 
American  Jews.  In  May,  1885,  the  United 
States  was  informed  by  the  Axistrlan  govern- 
ment that  Mr.  Anthony  Relley  would  be  un- 
acceptable as  envoy  extraordinaire  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  in  Vienna,  "The  posi- 
tion of  a  foreign  envoy  wedded  to  a  Jewess 
by  civil  marriage  would  be  untenable  and 
even  Impossible  In  ^enna."  Then  Secretary 
of  State  Bayard  repUed  In  these  terms: 

"It  Is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent nor  of  the  Congress  nor  of  any  Judicial 
tribunal  in  the  United  States,  to  take  or 
even  hear  testimony,  or  In  any  mode  to  in- 
quire Into  or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief 
of  any  official,  and  the  proposition  to,  allow 
this  to  be  done  by  any  foreign  government 
is  necessarily  and  a  fortiori  inadmissible. 

"To  suffer  an  Infraction  of  this  essential 
principle  would  lead  to  disfranchisement  of 
our  citizens  because  of  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  thus  Impair  or  destroy  the  most 
important  end  which  our  Constitution  of 
Government  was  Intended  to  secure," 

Would  that  we  had  today  a  President  and 
a  Secretary  of  State  equally  sensitive  to  the 
"most  Important  end  which  ovu*  Constitu- 
tion of  Ctovernment  was  Intended  to  secure." 
For  It  Is  when  we  uphold  our  own  principles 
that  the  United  States  is  most  effective  as 
a  world  leader.  Only  then  do  our  words  and 
example  carry  ccMivlctlon  and  moral  force. 

I  believe  that  our  government  could.  If  it 
wished,  more  affirmatively  manifest  to  the 
Soviet  government  the  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  more  humane  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews,  Just  as  I  believe  that,  concern 
with  human  rights,  more  generally,  is  a 
necessary  component  of  a  United  States  for- 
eign policy.  Authoritarian  governments  like 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  wholly  Insensitive 
to  world  opinion.  Communist  movements  In 
Western  European  countries  are  being  held 
to  account  for  oppressive  practices  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  recently  the  French  commimlst  party 
felt  compelled  to  condemn  conditions  In 
Soviet  prison  camps.  Thus  results,  as  well 
as  Idealism,  are  involved  when  we  act  in 
accordance  with  our  own  convictions. 

To  do  so,  It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to 
stand  alone.  Israel,  in  many  respects,  stands 
alone  today.  Just  as  the  United  States  did 
In  Its  early  years.  In  his  Introduction  to  the 
Federalist  Papers,  Clinton  Rosslter,  the 
American  historian,  noted  that  one  of  oiu* 
early  leaders,  James  Madison,  won  his  hon- 
ored place  m  our  history  as  Secretary  of 
State  by  guiding  the  then  friendless  republic 
through  the  dangerous  waters  of  Interna- 
tional hostility.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive 
today  of  the  United  States  standing  alone. 
But  a.s  an  anomoly  in  a  world  composed  of 


entrenched  autocracies,  the  new  Republic 
was,  at  first,  suspect  and  then  feared,  not 
because  of  its  power,  for  It  had  none,  but 
because  of  the  force  of  the  Ideas  which  im- 
pelled Its  creation.  I  suspect  that  much  cf 
the  venom  directed  against  Israel  today  In 
the  United  Nations  Is  a  reSeetton  of  the  re- 
sentment that  this  small  nation  engenders 
because  It  U  an  oasis  of  freedom  In  the  midst 
of  a  desert  of  authoritarian  governments.  As 
Prime  MliUster  Rabin  observed,  "There  are 
all  too  few  nations  In  tlie  wtn-ld  that  uphold 
these  democratic  forms  and  objectives.  We 
are  a  rather  small  family." 

Mrs.  Meir  reminded  me  this  morning  of 
the  litmus  paper  test  for  determining 
whether  any  given  government  Is,  In  truth, 
a  democracy. 

"Just  ask,"  she  said,  "whether  the  opposi- 
tion Is  In  parliament  or  In  JaUl" 

Therefore,  when  a  UJf.  majority  hurls  its 
imprecations  "Zionism  as  racism"  at  this 
valiant  democracy,  I  am  proud,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, to  stand  beside  It,  though  a  minority 
we  may  be. 

When  I  appear  here  to  declare  that  I  be- 
lieve that  Soviet  Jews  have  a  right,  not  Just 
a  privilege,  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
live  as  Jews  unhampered  and  not  subject  to 
dlscrinunatlon,  when  I  come  here  to  aOrm 
that  Israel  lives  not  by  sufferance  but  by 
right,  I  stand  not  on  alien  ground  but  In 
the  great  tradition  of  Western  democracies. 
To  shrink  from  these  affirmation s,  to  hesi- 
tate, to  fear  to  offend.  Is  to  deny  the  most 
precious  part  of  our  common  heritage  and, 
I  daresay,  that  vital  part  of  the  human  herit- 
age which  gives  courage  to  the  (q>pressed 
everywhere  and  hope  to  all  men  and  women 
who  yearn  to  be  free. 


A  CLOSET  CAPITALIST  CONFESSES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  the  number  of  proposals 
which  are  made  to  turn  the  United  States 
into  a  socialist  Utopia.  We  are  inimdated 
with  liberal  schemes — most  of  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  driving  social- 
ist nations  onto  the  rocks  of  economic 
disaster. 

Most  of  these  schemes  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  business  and  businessmen 
are  evil;  that  somehow  Goverrunent-im- 
posed  programs  will  result  in  efficiency, 
equali^  and  abundance.  Yet,  nowhere 
has  this  occurred. 

It  is  ironic  that  socialist  schemes  gen- 
erally have  been  looked  upon  as  "en- 
lightened thinking"  and  as  having  some 
inherent  good.  Meanwhile,  the  capitalist 
approach  has  been  looked  down  upon 
and  thought  of  as  being  backward  and 
outmoded. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  hope  to  main- 
tain true  freedom  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  best  Ufe  for  the  most  people 
is  through  use  of  capitalism,  the  business 
enteiTirise  system,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  We  should  know  by  now  that 
any  type  of  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  superior  Government  monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  unfortunate  that 
when  we  discuss  the  Issues  of  capitalism 
versus  socialism  the  dialog  becomes  very 
heavy.  It  is  rare  that  someone  can  write 
on  the  subject  with  humor  and  at  the 
same  time  make  people  think  about  the 
basic  issues  involved.  This  past  Simday 
in  the  Washington  Post  there  was  an 
article,  "A  Closet  Capitalist  Confesses," 
which  managed  to  be  both  Interesting 
and  entertaining.  Although  the  writer 
obviously  had  tongue-in-cheek  In  some 
of  his  comments  and  questions,  the  arti- 
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cle  does  make  some  points  extremely 
weU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

A  Ci-oaET  Capitaust  Confesses 
(By  Michael  Novak) 

The  day  I  beard  Utctaael  Harrington  say 
that  most  liberals  are  "dooet  aoclallsta,"  I 
knew  by  my  revulsion  that  I  had  to  face  an 
ugly  trtith  abo>ut  myseir.  For  jrears.  I  had 
tried  to  hide,  even  from  myself,  my  uncon- 
scious convictions.  In  the  Intellectual  circles 
I  frequent,  peraons  with  tncllnatlona  like  my 
own  are  mocked,  considered  to  be  compro- 
mised, held  St  arm's  length  as  security  risks. 
We  are  easily  intlmKlated. 

The  truth  Is  there  are  probably  millions 
of  us.  Who  knows?  Your  brother  or  sister  may 
be  one  of  us.  The  fellow  teaching  in  the 
class  next  to  yours;  the  columnist  for  the 
rival  paper,  even  the  famous  liberated  poet- 
ess— ova  kind,  hiding  their  convictions  out 
of  fear  of  retrlbutton,  lurk  everywhere.  Even 
now  we  may  be  corrupting  your  children. 

We,  are  the  closet  capitalists.  Now.  at  last, 
our  time  has  come.  The  whole  world  Is  going 
socialist.  Nearly  118  out  of  143  nations  of 
the  world  are  socialist  tyrannies.  A  bare  24 
are  free-ecozxMny  democracies.  We  are  the 
world's  newest,  least  understood  and  little 
loved  minority.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  begin, 
everywhere,  organizing  cells  of  the  Capitalist 
Liberation  Front. 

I  first  realized  I  was  a  capitalist  when  all 
my  friends  began  publicly  declaring  that  they 
were  socialists.  Harrington  and  John  Ken- 
neth Oallbralth  having  called  the  signal. 
How  I  wished  I  could  be  as  left  as  they: 
Night  after  night  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
of  the  coherence  of  their  logic;  I  did  my 
beat  to  go  straight.  I  held  up  in  the  privacy 
of  my  room  pictures  of  every  socialist  land 
known  to  me:  North  Korea,  Albania.  Czecho- 
slovakia (land  of  my  grandparents)  and  even 
Sweden.  Nothing  worked. 

When  I  qul2a«d  my  8oMaIl5t  intellectual 
friends,  I  found  they  didnt  like  socialist 
countries,  either.  They  all  said  to  me:  "We 
want  socialism,  but  not  like  Eastern  Europe." 
I  said:  "Cuba?"  No  suggestion  won  their 
assent.  They  didn't  want  to  be  Identified  with 
China  (except  that  the  streets  seemed  clean ) . 
Nor  with  Tanzania.  They  loved  the  Idea  of 
socialism. 

"But  what  U  It  about  this  particular  Idea 
you  like?"  I  asked.  "Government  control? 
Win  we  have  a  Pentagon  of  heavy  industry?" 
Not  exactly.  Nor  did  they  think  my  siig- 
gestlon  witty,  that  under  foclallsxn  every- 
thing would  function  like  the  Post  Office. 
When  they  began  to  speak  of  "•planning."  I 
asked,  who  would  police  the  nlanners?  They 
had  enormous  faith  In  politicians,  bureau- 
crats and  experts.  Especially  In  experts. 

"Will  Mayor  Daley  have  'clout*  over  the 
planners?"  I  asked,  seeking  a  little  comfort. 
"Or  congressmen  from  Mississippi?"  My 
friends  thought  liberal-minded  persons 
would  make  the  key  decisions.  Knowing  the 
nation.  I  can't  feel  so  sure.  Knowing  the 
ll'>eral -minded.  I'm  not  so  comforted. 

Since  they  have  argued  that  oil  companies 
are  now  too  large,  I  couldn't  see  how  an  HEW 
that  Included  Oil  would  be  smaller.  My 
modest  proposal  was  that  they  encourage 
monopoly  In  every  Industry  and  then  make 
each  surviving  corporation  head  a  cabinet 
officer. 

Practical  discussions  seemed  beside  the 
point.  Finally.  I  realized  that  socialism  Is 
n3t  a  poltttcal  proposal,  not  an  economic 
plan.  Socialism  is  the  residue  of  Judaeo- 
Chrlstlan  faith,  without  religion.  It  la  a 
belief  in  oonuaunity,  the  goodness  of  the 
human  race  and  paradise  on  earth. 


That's  when  I  discovered  I  was  an  Incur- 
able and  Inveterate,  as  well  as  secret,  sinner. 
I  believe  In  sin.  I'm  for  capitalism,  modified 
and  made  IntMlgent  and  publlc-eplrtted. 
because  It  makes  the  world  ffee  for  sinners. 
It  allows  human  beings  to  do  pretty  much 
what  they  will.  Socialism  Is  a  system  built  on 
btflef  in  human  goodness;  so  it  never  works. 
Capitalism  Is  a  system  built  on  belief  in 
human  selflshness;  given  checks  and  bal- 
ances, it  Is  nearly  always  a  smashing,  scan- 
dalous success.  Check  Taiwan,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Hong  Kong  and  (one  of  the  new- 
est nations  In  one  of  the  recently  most 
underdeveloped  sectcrs  of  the  world)  these 
United  States.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  there 
was  a  China,  and  also  a  Ru.ssla.  The  United 
States  was  only  a  gleam  In  Patrick  Henry's 
eye. 

Wherever  you  go  In  the  world,  sin  thrives 
better  under  capitalism..  It's  presumptuous 
to  believe  that  God  Is  on  any  human's  side. 
(Actually.  If  capitalism  were  godless  and  so- 
cial l.sm  were  deeply  religious,  the  roles  of 
many  spokesmen  in  America  would  be  re- 
versed In  fascinating  ways.)  But  God  did 
make  human  beings  free.  Free  to  sin.  God's 
heart  may  have  been  socialist;  his  design  was 
capitalist  as  hell.  There  is  an  Innate  tendency 
In  socialism  towa-d  authoritarianism.  Left  to 
them-selves.  all  human  beings  won't  be  good; 
most  must  be  concerned.  Capitalism,  accept- 
ing human  sinfulness,  rubs  sinner  aga^st 
sinner,  making  even  dry  wood  yield  a  sp^rk 
of  grace. 

Capitalism  has  given  the  planet  Its  preseint 
Impetus  for  liberation.  Everywhere  else  t^ey 
aro  hawking  capitalist  Ideas:  growth.  Ilbei^- 
tlon.  democracy.  Investments,  banking,  In- 
dustry, technol  gy.  Millions  are  alive,  and  liv- 
ing longer,  because  of  medicine  developed 
under  capitalism.  Without  our  enormous 
psychic  energy,  productivity  and  Inventions, 
oil  would  still  be  lying  under  Saudi  Arabia, 
undiscovered,  unpumped  and  viseless.  Coffee, 
banana.^,  tin.  sugar  and  other  Items  of  trade 
would  have  no  markets.  Capitalism  has  made 
the  world  rich,  inventing  riches  other  popu- 
lations dldn*t  know  they  had.  And  yielding 
sinful  pleasures  for  the  millions. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  con- 
sumes, they  say.  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
goods.  The  same  6  per  cent  produces  more 
than  SO  per  cent;  far  more  than  It  can  con- 
sume. No  other  system  can  make  such  a 
statement,  even  in  lands  more  populous,  old- 
er and  richer  than  our  own.  As  everybody 
knows,  hedonism  requires  excess. 

Look  out.  world !  The  closet  capitalists  are 
coming  out.  You  don't  have  to  love  us.  We 
dont  need  your  love.  If  we  can  help  you  out, 
well  be  glad  to.  A  system  built  on  sin  Is  built 
on  very  solid  ground  indeed.  The  salntUneas 
of  socialism  will  not  feed  the  poor.  The  United 
States  may  be,  as  many  of  you  say,  the  worth- 
less and  despicable  prodigal  son  among  the 
nations.  Just  wait  and  see  who  gets  the  fatted 
calf. 


ENERGY  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  TIIE 
FEA 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  15  Washington  Post  published 
an  Incisive  article  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Leahy,  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  regulation — both 
as  it  applies  to  the  petroleum  industry 
and  to  the  economy  in  general.  As  our 
colleague  points  out,  the  core  problem 
is — and  long  has  been — the  Illoglc  of  ty- 
ing together  within  one  agency  the  two 
very  dissimilar  functions  of  promotion 
and  regulation. 

Congress  charged  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  with  a  large  measure  of 
responsibility  for  developing  the  energy 
resources  of  the  country,  and  to  fulflU 


that  charge,  the  FEA  most  work  closely 
with  the  petrolemn  Industry.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Agency  is  also 
charged  with  enforcing  all  the  many 
regulations  which  have  been  applied  to 
the  industry  during  the  energy  crisis. 
The  two  responsibilities  hardly  overlap — 
on  the  contrary,  they  place  the  Agency  in 
the  awkward  and  Ineffective  position  of 
being  able  to  do  too  little  because  it  is 
charged  with  doing  too  much.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  fulftU  contradictory  functions, 
and  is  thereby  hamstrung  at  the  outset. 

Senator  Leahy  addresses  the  problem 
with  suroiess  and  expertise,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  comments  deserve  to  be  widely 
read  and  pondered.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article,  "Energy  Responsibilities  of 
the  FEA"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EKSBCT    RBSPOMSIBILmES    OF   THE   TKA 

(By  Senator  Patkick  J.  Leaht) 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  was 
established  at  virtually  the  same  time  that 
Congress  was  abolishing  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC).  What  makes  this  Juxta- 
position so  Important  Is  that  in  establishing 
the  FEA,  Congress  made  the  same  error  that 
It  had  made  during  the  1940s  when  It  set 
up  the  AEC — It  placed  promotion  and  reg- 
ulation In  the  same  agency. 

The  situation  that  has  developed  In  the 
Intervening  28  months  Is  analogous  to  the 
old  fable  of  the  foxes  guarding  the  hen- 
house. 

The  FEA  Is  given  primary  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  elaborate  price 
and  allocation  regulations  which  were 
adopted  in  the  midst  of  the  energy  crisis. 
But  It  Is  also  given  a  key  re^onslblllty  for 
developing  a  national  energy  policy  and  pro- 
moting Project  Independence. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these 
two  responslbllltlea  virtually  ensured  con- 
fusion. To  promote  energy  self-sufBclency, 
the  FEA  Is  obligated  to  work  hand-ln-band 
with  the  petroleum  Industry,  often  serving 
as  their  spiokesman  In  pressing  for  federal 
subsidy  of  new  exploration  and  the  removal 
of  federal  price  and  allocation  controls  from 
the  entire  Industry.  Yet  this  same  agency  Is 
given  a  tremendously  lmp>ortant  regulatory 
function  as  well — to  enforce  these  same  price 
and  allocation  rules  that  the  oU  industry 
wants  abolished. 

Given  the  gravity  cf  the  nation's  energy 
needs.  It  was  perhaps  understandable  that 
the  FEA  made  the  same  priority  assessment 
that  was  made  by  the  AEC — promotion  of 
energy  Independence  has  taken  precedence 
over  regulation. 

The  consequences  were  obvious.  Tn  De- 
cember 1974  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  Issued  a  report  that  concluded  that 
"PEA  will  have  to  substantially  strengthen 
Its  compliance  and  enforcement  program  at 
all  levels  if  It  Is  to  have  adequate  assurance 
that  firms  are  In  substantial  cow^llance  with 
pricing  regulations."  In  mld-1975.  the  as- 
sistant comptroller  general,  Philip  S.  Hughef?, 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee.  ".  . .  These  prob- 
lems, by  and  large,  remain."  This  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practlre  and  Procedure,  con- 
cluded that  the  FEA  enforcement  program 
wss  "woefully  Inadequate,  confused  and  In- 
effective." 

As  a  setvator  from  the  region  of  the  country 
that  is  paying  the  highest  prices  for  energy, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  aborrt  the  en- 
forcement record  of  the  FEfA.  My  Interest  was 
further  stimulated  wlien  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  serious  lag  in  closing  cases  in  my  own 
•state  of  Vermont. 
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There  are  10  loitg-standlng  cases  In  Ver- 
mont that  have  yet  to  be  njaoliPd.  Some  date 
back  to  early  1974.  Just  after  Um  FK&  was 
established.  None  of  these  eases  Is  parttcn- 
larly  complex.  But  they  *U  InviAve  tbs  Bttls 
people  in  the  petroleum  (Amin.  For  tnstance, 
a  local  gsfloUce  station  tbat  eaa  no  kmger 
obtain  30-dsy  credit  from  IiIb  supplier,  a  gla&t 
r>ii  company.  Another  case  luTOfves  an  effort 
b,7  a  supplier  to  cut  off  the  new  owners  of 
a  gasoline  station  from  Its  traditional  sllo- 
cattons. 

This  backlog  of  cases  is  but  one  of  several 
n-ays  that  the  enforcement  effort  of  the  FEA 
has  been  handcuffed.  Part  of  the  problem 
is  that  they  are  grievously  tmdecstaflM.  A 
report  by  the  Senate  Suboommtttee  on  Ad- 
rninistratlve  Practice  noted  "that  for  periods 
of  from  2-3  months  In  .  .  .  1975,  there  wa" 
only  one  auditor  assigned  to  each  of  six  of 
the  30  largest  refining  companies.  Indoding 
Exxon,  the  world's  largest  on  company." 

Little  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem. Alttiough  the  total  RA  approprlatton 
for  1978  was  Increased  by  0.8  per  cent,  the 
money  set  aside  for  FBA's  enf<R«ement  efforts 
was  cut  by  12.1  per  cent.  What  makes  mat- 
ters worse  Is  that  FEA  has  one  of  the  highest 
staff  turnover  rates  in  the  entire  federal  gor- 
emment — 38  i>er  cent  s  year.  One  estimate 
found  that  the  turnover  tn  the  compliance 
and  enforcement  section  was  an  astoimdlng 
68  per  cent. 

When  the  FTA  was  established  there  were 
widespread  predictions  that  It  wotild  become 
a  captive  of  the  oU  Industry.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  FEA  enforcement  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  some  grand  conspiracy.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  agency's  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  minimize  "conflict  ot  interest"  situa- 
tions. While  a  number  ot  former  oil  com- 
pany executives  do  hold  key  FEA  i>osltlons, 
their  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  per- 
verted the  mission  of  the  agency. 

The  lax  regulatory  record  <^  the  FEA  stems 
from  the  same  causes  that  for  25  years  ham- 
strung the  AEC — the  conflict  between  regula- 
tion  and  promotion. 

FEA  officials  themselves  acknowledge  the 
problem.  Gorman  Smith,  the  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  the  FEA's  Compliance  and  En- 
forcement Program,  described  the  agency  as 
"schlsophrenio  about  Its  regtilatory  i»t>- 
grams."  It  is  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  a  dis- 
ease that  often  has  crippling  conaequenoes. 

Because  of  this  schizophrenia,  the  ^BA  has 
never  enunciated  a  clear  national  Miforoe- 
nient  strategy.  Take,  for  example,  this  as- 
sessment by  the  former  compliance  chief  of 
the  FEA  for  the  New  England  region:  IChera 
has  never  been  any  clear  expression  of  intent 
to  have  a  strong  compliance  program.  I  think 
that  none  of  the  auditors  in  the  field  beUeres 
that  the  agency  wants  to  enfmx^e  its  own 
regulations." 

What  enforcement  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  FEA  have  been  aimed  at  the  easy 
targets — the  small  units  in  the  energy  field. 
In  contrast,  tliere  have  been  no  sustained 
e  Sorts  to  enforce  FEA  regtUatlons  against 
the  giant  oil  companies.  The  Senate  Admin- 
Lstratlon  Practices  Subcommittee  found  that 
"as  of  September  30,  1975,  FEA  had  still  col- 
lected no  penalties  for  pricing  violations  from 
L'.ie  major  oil  ccxnpanies  and  refiners." 

Clearly,  this  is  no  way  to  run  an  enfoi*ce- 
ment  program  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  overcharges  in  an  area  as  vital  as 
energy.  Yet  there  seems  little  hope  for  im- 
provement as  kmg  as  FEA  Is  required  to  per- 
form two  oontnMllctory  functions. 

That's  why  I  have  Just  Introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  to  transfer  the  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  FEA  to  the  Treasury  Separtment^ 
Such  a  transfer  would  enable  the  FEA  to  con- 
centrate all  Its  energlee  on  a  more  congenial 
task — the  effort  to  Increase  energy  aeU-sulB- 
ciency.  The  Treasury  DeparUnent  is  a  sensl- 
ole  place  for  the  FBA's  enforcement  re^>on- 
.^iblllUes.  It  Is  the  federal  department  that 
employs  more  and  better -trained  auditors 


than  anywhere  else  in  government.  It,  too, 
would  find  the  enforcement  of  the  pricing 
and  anocataoas  regtdatloBS  a  congenial  task, 
n  Is  SDhering  to  realise  that  it  to(dc  the 
country  as  years  to  recognize  the  dangers  ot 
ttw  Atomic  Energy  Orwnmtsnlop's  echlzo- 
phicnlo  mandates  Energy  Is  too  vital  and 
sesroe  a  commodity  for  the  nation  to  wait 
SS  months — ^let  alone  25  years — ^to  ctnrrect  the 
structural  prohlems  tn  the  ^EA.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  ^EA'te  regulatory  fimctions  be 
transferred  elsewhere. 


A  COOL  LOOK  AT  OSHA 

Mr.  CARN.  Mr.  President,  the  cries 
have  been  heard  from  all  over  the 
country  about  the  effects  the  OSECA  reg- 
ulations are  having  on  busln^ses,  espe- 
cially the  small  businesses.  The  regiila- 
tlons  have  become  so  ridiculous,  the 
forms  so  overwhelming,  and  the  expenses 
so  prohibitive  that  rather  than  protect- 
ing we  are  destroying.  A  recent  Wan 
Street  Joumal  editorial  points  out  that 
there  are  now  close  to  4,400  regulations 
covoing  800  pages  in  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  It  is  not  humanly  posdlde 
for  any  business  to  keep  abreast  of  these 
regulations.  By  the  time  they  have  con- 
formed to  one  It  Is  outdated  by  another. 

As  the  article  points  out : 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who  would  seri- 
ously argue  that  the  nation  cannot  afford  to 
give  Its  workers  reasonable  protections 
against  accidents  and  work-related  fllnriasr 

The  objective  is  safety  but  the  OSHA 
law  is  doing  a  much  better  Job  of  harass- 
ing than  It  is  in  promoting  safety.  It's 
high  time  that  we  brought  common  sense 
into  this  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  March  8  be 
printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Cool  Look  at  OSHA 

Of  all  the  new  rtiles  imposed  on  business 
by  Congress  tn  its  1970  fit  of  environmental 
regulation,  the  ones  that  seemingly  have 
caused  the  most  annoyance  are  those  in 
OSBA.  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

The  quarrel,  we  su^ect,  is  not  with  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  There  are  very  few 
of  us  who  would  seriously  argue  that  the 
nation  cannot  afford  to  give  its  workers 
reasonable  protections  against  accidents  and 
woxk-r^ated  disease.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
worked  in  an  unsafe  environment  knows 
that  there  is  indeed  a  role  for  the  state's 
police  power  to  play  in  insuring  that  such 
conditions  are  corrected. 

The  problem,  we  suspect,  lies  in  how  the 
act  and  its  administrators  have  set  about 
to  do  this.  They  have  set  about  it  by  writing 
endless  rules — there  are  close  to  4,400  ol 
them  covering  800  pages  in  the  Code  of 
Federal  Begulations.  With  this  massive  code- 
book  in  hand,  OSHA  Inspectors  then  go 
around  to  see  if  employers  are  obeying 
appUcable  federal  standards. 

Should  it  be  any  wonder,  girer.  the  com- 
plexities of  trying  to  obey  that  many  niles, 
that  there  has  been  a  general  dlsgiist  with 
OSHA,  even  among  employera  v.'lth  the 
best  of  Intentions  towards  their  employes? 
The  other  part  of  the  problem  is  that  em- 
ployers and  employes  alike  can  .see  clearly 
that  some  of  the  requirements  thev  are 
asked  to  mett  have  little  application  to  the 
safetj'  of  their  particular  jobs.  One  hospital 
worker  we  know,  fryr  example,  tells  a  rueful 
story  aljoiit   ".>ei!:-j;  R(i'id?ii?«lVv    dreuched  by 


a  federally  mandated  special  khower  de- 
signed to  qulcldy  remove  caustte  chemlfails 
In  case  ot  accMental  oontamlnatfeloa.  The 
shower  cost  the  hospital  a  lot  of  money  and 
no  one  lUt  It  very  likely  there  would  ever 
be  an  accident  of  that  type. 

llult^Oy  that  hospital  shower  a  ntiUion 
times  or  so  and  you  have  an  extremely  large 
rspltal  cost  that  pays  no  letum  In  any  sense, 
economic  social,  psychic  or  irtiatevar.  llMre 
is  obviously  something  wrong  with  a  govern- 
ment program  that  has  such  a  result.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  In  Its  fbeus  on 
rules,  O^SA  probaUy  spreads  itself  too 
thin  and  thus  neglects  opportunities  for 
having  a  stronger  Inxpacl:. 

In  a  new  American  Enterprise  Iiistltute 
study.  ComeU  labor  economist  Bobert  Stewart 
Sml^  notes  that  OSHA  has  only  enouc^  In- 
spectors to  inspect  the  typical  worker's  fac- 
tory once  every  10  years  at  the  most — and 
even  then  only  the  most  obvious  violations 
are  caught.  Not  only  ai*  the  standards  too 
detailed  and  numerous  for  crwnplete  eompre- 
heoBlon  by  either  employer  or  Inqiector,  they 
are  constantly  being  outdated  by  changing 
materials  and  technology. 

Professor  Smith  offers  some  suggestions 
worth  considering  as  a  way  ot  meeting  the 
problems  ot  OSHA.  He  proposes,  for  example, 
that  OSHA  target  on  piants  with  the  highest 
Injury  rates  within  detailed  industry  and  size 
groups  and  set  about  to  find  the  actual  causes 
of  the  problem,  rather  than  mer^  theoretical 
hazards.  To  provide  an  Incentive  for  enqtloy- 
ers  to  Identify  hazards  and  deal  with  them, 
he  proposes  an  injiuy  tax  which  would  be 
computed  from,  and  remitted  with,  the  in- 
jury reports  plants  now  file  with  the  Dq>art- 
ment  of  Labor,  or  poeelbly  assessed  through 
the  workman's  compensation  system.  He 
argues  Uuit  workman's  compensation  as  pres- 
ently set  up  has  only  a  small  safety  incen- 
tive, because  it  does  not  sufficiently  target 
on  hazardous  plants. 

Professor  Smith  concedes  tix&t  such  an  ap- 
proach might  raise  prices  relatively  in  in- 
dustries that  are  inherently  hazardous,  the 
lumber  Industry,  for  example.  But  he  finds 
nothing  basically  vTong  with  the  possibUlty 
of  substitutions  that  might  reduce  employ- 
ment In  Inherently  hazardous  Industries.  He 
also  suggests  that  OSHA  would  be  more  ef- 
fective if  It  devoted  more  time  and  resources 
to  Identifying  occupational  health  problem.s, 
rather  than  expending  so  much  effort  to 
control  Injuries. 

The  arguments  of  Professor  Smith  are  sub- 
ject to  debate.  Positive  incentives  toward 
plant  safety  might  be  more  beneficial  thaii 
penalties,  since  many  hasardous  plants  prob- 
ably are  also  ectwiomically  marginal.  But 
positive  incentives  imply  subsidy,  a  prUiciple 
that  has  economic  problenis  of  Its  own. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  an  Issue  that  Congress 
should  muster  up  enough  courage  to  reopen. 
Those  complaints  from  constituencies  reeli'' 
do  have  merit..  And,  who  knotvs.  on  ihe  ser- 
ond  try  ll^ey  might  get.  ii  right. 


THE  .\R  AB  BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
news  media  has  published  stories  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  that  discrimination  in  the 
Arab  States  is  confined  to  discrimination 
against  Zionists,  not  sigainst  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Tliese  statements  by  the 
Arabs  were  pressed  hard  when  the  United 
Nations  approved  an  antl-Zionlst  resolu- 
tion and  when  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  military  sale.-; 
bill  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  religion. 

In  practice,  of  course,  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  ideolc^y  and  religion  does 
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not  exist,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
standard  Arab  boycott  "declaration" 
which  is  attached  to  all  contracts  with 
Western  business  organizations.  That 
"declaration"  states: 

We  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  this  com- 
pany is  not  a  Jewish  company  nor  controlled 
by  Jews  or  Zionists  and  it  has  no  relations 
wl»h  Israel  which  may  contradict  the  follow- 
ing boycott  principles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  part  of 
one  such  contract  with  Saudi  Arabia  and 
an  article  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Declaxation 

We  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  this  com- 
pany is  not  a  Jewish  company  nor  controlled 
by  Jews  or  Zionists  and  it  has  no  relations 
with  Israel  which  may  contradict  the  follow- 
ing boycott  principles: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  factory 
In  Israel. 

2.  Establishment  of  assembling  factory  in 
Israel  or  presence  of  an  agent  who  assembles 
the  products  of  the  company  in  Israel. 

3.  The  availability  of  general  agents  or 
central  offices  for  the  Middle  East  In  Israel. 

4.  Granting  the  right  to  use  the  company's 
name  by  Israeli  companies. 

6.  Participation  in  Israeli  factories  or 
companies. 

8.  Giving  advice  or  experience  to  Israeli 
factories. 

7  In  case  one  of  the  promoters  Is  an  Israeli 
national. 

We  shall  not  protest  against  cancellation  of 
the  registration  of  our  trade  marlcs,  In  case 
It  is  proved  that  we  have  contradicted  above. 


The  Effects  of  the  Arab  Boycott  of  Israel 
The  Boycott  of  Israel  Office  was  set  up  by 
the  Arab  League  as  one  instrument  to  combat 
Israel. 

The  overall  piu'pose  was  to  impsde  the  in- 
flow of  Lsraeli  or  Lsrael  supporters'  goods  into 
Arab  markets  and  to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
materials  know-how  and  capital  Into  Israeli 
economy. 

The  prlncip.Al  Instrument  of  this  policy 
Is  to  blacklist  individuals,  companies.  Arms 
and  organizations  who  disobey  the  Arab  boy- 
cott rules.  Blacklisting  means  denying  Arab 
markets  to  the  offender. 

BLACKLISTING 

Besides  Israel  itself  no  country  a.'^  such 
Is  ever  blacklisted.  An  Important  proviso 
underlying  the  entire  policy  is  that  black- 
listing win  not  be  applied  whenever  the 
overall  result  or  results  will  be  more  detri- 
mental to  Arab  economies  than  to  Israel's. 
An  example  Is  the  continued  import  into  the 
Arab  world  of  the  Land  Rover  vehicles  used 
by  many  Arab  armies.  Ford  Motor  Company, 
although  blacklisted.  Is  nevertheless  per- 
mitted to  export  spare  parts  to  the  Arab 
world.  British  Leyland  won  a  contract  for 
the  supply  to  Iraq  of  400  double-decker 
buses.  In  the  latter  event  British  Leyland 
had  promised  to  set  up  assembly  facilities  in 
Iraq  and  to  scale  down  its  activities  in  Israel. 

LIFTING  OF  BANS 

B.T.s  on  firms  and  individuals  may  be 
lifted  through  orders  by  the  competent  po- 
litical authorities  in  each  Arab  state  \ipou 
the  recommendation  of  liai.son  officers  who 
w-rk  In  close  cooperation  iMth  the  Boycott 
CTlce's  headquarters  in  Damascus.  To  be  el- 
l  ible  for  "pardon"  blacklisted  companies 
must  submit  the  following : 

a)  Satisfactory  documents  conflrming  their 
compliance  with  the  boycott  regulations. 

b)  An  undertaking  to  engage  in  direct  deal- 
ing with  the  Arab  countries,  to  observe  the 
principles  of  the  boycott  and  to  make  certain 


such  dealing  be  at  least  on  the  same  scale 
and  of  the  same  type  as  their  previous  deal- 
ing with  Israel.  However,  should  such  com- 
pany or  Institution  persistently,  and  with- 
out giving  any  acceptable  reasons,  refuse  to 
provide  such  an  undertaking.  Its  case  will 
be  brought  before  the  Boycott  conference 
to  determine  what  position  should  be  taken 
with  respect  to  It — in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Boycott  Office  and  In  the 
light  of  the  general  Arab  economic  Interest. 

Once  a  decision  has  been  taken  to  lift  a 
ban,  Arab  governments  become  bound  to 
provide  all  facilities  possible  for  such  com- 
pany to  set  up  shop  In  the  Arab  world  (with- 
in the  frame  of  exi.sting  rules  and  regula- 
tions) . 

Should  a  "pardoned"  Arm  renege  on  its 
commitments  its  case  will  be  referred  to 
a  Boycott  conference  for  action. 

PROCFCrRES  FOR  IMPOSING  OR  LIFTING  BANS 

1 — Banning 

Once  it  becomes  established  to  any  of  the 
individual  offices  that  a  firm  or  individual 
have  contravened  the  Boycott  rules  the  case 
is  thereupon  referred  to  the  Headquarters  (In 
Damascus)  which  examine  the  information 
and  i.ssues  a  warning  to  the  offender.  The 
usual  grace  period  for  compliance  with  the 
warning  is  three  months  but  the  actual  pe- 
riod could  be  made  longer  subject  to  factors 
governing  each  case.  Should  the  offender  fall 
to  regxilarize  his  position  then  the  Head 
Office  ( Headquarters )  may  solicit  the  opin- 
ions of  each  Arab  country's  boycott  office 
on  the  ca.se  under  examination.  Should  the 
majority  concur  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
proposal  that  the  matter  be  arbitrated  in 
a  Boycott  conference  the  ban  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  impased  by  the  most 
recent  conference.  Such  will  then  be  com- 
municated to  the  regional  offices  by  the 
Hpnd  Office  and  the  b'an  goes  into  effect. 

Charges  br(<ught  against  an  offender  are  to 
be  verified  prior  to  action  by  reliable  author- 
itie-,  preferably  Arab  emba.ssies  or  equivalent 
organizations  like  Joint  committees.  In  the 
absence  of  firm  evidence  the  company  (-nles) 
concerned  may  be  asked  to  e-stabllsh  verified 
proof  of  their  non-lnvolvc-mcnt  which  then 
will  be  referred  to  the  rei^ionai  office  which 
brought  up  the  charge  in  the  first  place. 
2 — Lifting  a  ban 

Generally  the  rules  applying  to  impo  Ing 
bans  apply  also  to  their  lifting.  An  applica- 
tion to  lift  off  a  ban  may  be  made  to  any 
reglonitl  office  upon  which  It  Is  relayed  im- 
mediately to  the  Head  Office.  It  is  then  exam- 
ined and  relayed  to  all  other  regional  offices 
for  their  study  and  comments.  Should  the 
majority  agree  to  the  proposal  of  lifting  the 
ban  and.  in  the  nb  ence  of  any  objection 
ba.s»>d  on  fundamental  reasons  requiring  that 
the  subject  be  acted  upon  In  a  conference  (of 
all  regional  boycott  offices)  the  ban  lifting 
application  will  be  considered  as  having  been 
approved  by  the  must  recently  held  con- 
ference. 

Papers  and  documents  submitted  In  sup- 
port of  appltcatlon-s  to  lift  a  ban  must  be 
ven.'ied  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  labor 
unions,  or  they  must  be  affirmed  by  duly 
appointed  notaries  public  in  the  country  of 
origin.  Such  document.^  must  also  be  vali- 
dated and  contirmed  by  Arab  embassies  in 
tlie  country  concerned. 

The  procedure  of  imposing  or  lifting  a  ban 
through  a  decision  by  the  Boycott  Head  Office 
is  exceptional.  It  la  intended  to  expedite  de- 
cisions. But  qtieaions  of  bro.\der  significance 
such  as  those  pertaining  to  arms  companies, 
petroleum  firms  and  monopoly  concession- 
aires have  to  be  handled  in  a  general  con- 
ference only  or  by  the  unanimous  decision  of 
ea/'h  and  every  regional  office — a  full  con- 
sen.-us. 

WHO     IMPOSES    OR     LIFTS    BANS? 

The  Bovcott  office  is  not  a  state  within  a 
state.  Its  functions  are  strictly  advisory.  The 
di?c;.-ion  to  inipo.se  or  lift  a  ban  \-i  made  by 


the  political  authorities  such  as  the  Council 
of  Ministers  In  Lebanon.  Thus  it  is  oonceiy- 
able  that  a  firm  may  be  ostracized  In  one 
country  and  transacted  with  by  another. 

Unless  charges  are  specifically  brought 
against  a  company  it  need  not  obtain  a  clean 
bUl  of  health.  The  principle  is  that  a  firm 
is  acceptable  to  transact  business  until 
proven  "guilty"".  The  outlook  as  to  whether 
the  trend  is  towards  moderation  or  sharpen- 
ing of  the  Boycott  rules  Is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  Boycott  of  Israel  Office  is  an  organ 
of  the  Arab  League  and  is  by  far  more  active 
than  the  mother  organization.  The  decision 
In  favor  of  moderation  or  stiffening  depends 
on  the  outcome  of  the  peace  conference  in 
Geneva.  Should  the  conference  fail  then  a 
stiffening  of  the  rules  is  almost  definitely 
certain. 

There  have  been  press  reports,  particularly 
in  the  west,  to  the  effect  that  many  com- 
panies manage,  through  bribes  and  slmilai 
measures,  to  counteract  the  boycott  rules. 
There  is  no  hard  evidence  whatsoever  that 
this  is  true.  As  has  been  mentioned  earlier 
It  Is  quite  proper  to  transact  business  with 
a  firm  that  simultaneously  conducts  busl- 
nese  with  Israel  provided  that  such  measure 
Is  In  the  best  of  interests  of  the  Arab  world. 
Under  all  clrcunxstances  such  decisions  are 
made  by  consensus  where  it  la  difficult  to 
conceal  the  facts.  It  is  reasonable  also  to 
conclude,  from  available  evidence,  that  the 
organizational  .set-up  of  the  Boycott  office 
has  not  been  subverted. 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
recently  passed  H.R.  9803  to  enable 
States  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Fed- 
eral interagency  day  care  requirements. 
The  bill  would  provide  additional  funds 
to  States  having  difiQculty  meeting  day 
care  standards  for  health,  safety,  and 
staffing. 

The  present  availability  of  day  care 
slots  is  insufacient  to  meet  the  needs,  and 
as  more  mothers  enter  the  work  force, 
the  need  will  increase.  It  Is  important 
that  the  day  care  program  not  be  de- 
creased, and  that  the  service  provided  be 
safe  and  healthy.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  this  legislation  should  become  law. 

Both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  editorials  on  this 
subject  in  today's  newspapers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Day  Care  Savings 

The  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  support  child  care  programs  may  be 
substantially  nuiliried  unless  the  House  acts 
favorably  on  a  bill  which  provides  funds  to 
bring  local  day  care  programs  up  to  the 
standards  required  by  Federal  law. 

Most  states  were  already  severely  strapped 
for  social  services  money  when.  In  1974,  Con- 
gress enacted  mandatory  standards  for  fed- 
erally assisted  day  care  facilities  covering 
such  matters  as  health,  nutrition  and  staff- 
child  ratios.  The  trouble  was  that  Congress 
failed  fo  provide  funds  to  help  the  states 
meet  those  standards  and,  as  the  time  for 
putting  them  into  effect  approached,  many 
programs  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  To 
meet  that  problem.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long 
of  Louisiana  drafted  a  bill  to  provide  the 
money  and  added  strong  Incentives  for  pro- 
grams to  hire  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

There  Is  now  some  reluctance  in  the 
Hou.se — bolstered  by  menacing  noises  from 
the     White     House— to     act  favorably     on 
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the  measure  because  It  win  cost  $125 
million  for  the  balance  of  tliis  fis- 
cal year.  That  ia  a  pound-fooUali  view 
because  In  addltton  to  anrtnc  rttmAy 
two  nulllon  children,  the  pcograoi  hflipa 
.shave  welfare  coBta.  The  dlraetor  at  8oetal 
Services  in  Georgia  has  eatliwtwl  thai  tti 
implementation  In  his  state  alone  will  pro- 
duce an  overall  saving  of  $2  million,  Tte 
Hoii.^e  ought  not  to  miss  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  and  save  money  at  the 
.■-i>:c.i  -ime. 


l?:on:  the  Washington  Poet] 
Giving   Day   Cake   a   Chance 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  day  care  pro- 
gram has  been  a  great  benefit  to  woilclng 
women  in  this  country,  especially  those  who 
have  been  trying  to  make  the  transittoii  tram 
welfare  to  careers.  No  one  can  aecuntety 
count  the  dollars  saved  In  wtifare  pajmenti, 
or  the  dollars  gained  In  tbe  economy  Cram 
goods  and  services  sold  or  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived. But  day  care  has  proved  that  It  makes 
sense  to  help  people  work.  Kow,  because  of 
legislative  and  btireaucratic  entenglements, 
the  day  care  programs  In  most  of  the  80 
states  are  In  Jetqwrdy. 

The  House,  acting  under  a  snqienBion  of 
its  rules,  will  vote  today  on  wbetlwr  to  accept 
a  $125  milUou  conference  report  intended  to 
assist  the  states  in  meeting  a  set  of  tough 
health,  safety  and  stalBng  standards  In  their 
day  care  programs.  'Without  those  addltkmal 
funds,  the  day  care  programs  In  most  of  ttM 
states  will  not  be  in  compliance  with  federal 
regulations.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  one 
of  the  standards  can  mean  loss  of  all  fe<leral 
funds. 

A  survey  of  the  50  governors  has  found 
that  meeting  those  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards has  been  impossible  for  most  of  them 
with  the  funds  available  up  to  now.  In  many 
states,  the  staff  requirements  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  bnt  nK>Bt  goveraots  aay  tliey 
can't  meet  the  health,  safety  and  manage- 
ment standards  either.  Yet,  thooe  standards 
are  important  If  the  parents  of  children  are 
going  to  have  confidence  in  the  day  care  pro- 
gram. They  must  feel  their  children  are  in  a 
safe  and  healthy  setting. 

In  themselves,  the  standards  pose  no  other 
problem  than  the  money  to  htip  the  states 
meet  them.  There  is  an  argument  from  eome 
RepuMlcans  on  the  mu  that  the  answer 
might  be  to  delay  putting  into  effect  stand- 
ards Indefinitely.  That  Is  decidedly  not  the 
."solution.  Further  delay  only  means  either 
cutting  serTicas  to  meet  the  standards  oat  of 
existing  revenue  or  exposing  small  chUcben 
to  the  danger  that  might  befall  them  because 
the  standards  are  not  being  met. 

Neither  of  those  is  as  attractive  an  alterna- 
tive as  that  of  having  the  House  accept  the 
conference  report.  It  is  an  investment  whose 
benefits  demonstrably  outweigh  the  cost.  In 
ndditlon  to  helping  the  states  meet  the  phys- 
ical standards,  that  $125  million  will  result 
in  tv.e  employment  of  more  welfare  reciirients 
in  the  day  care  program.  We  think  the  House 
should  malie  the  I'lvestment  without  fur'-her 
delav 


DEFENSE  BUDGETING 

Ml.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
v\  cek  the  Washington  Post  publii>hed  two 
articles  addressing  tlie  problems  of  de- 
fense budgeting  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
'  Mr.  Chiles)  . 

In  his  presentation.  Senator  Chiles 
demonstrates  the  imworkability  of  the 
present  "shotgun"  approsK^h,  and  points 
to  the  need  for  a  mission-oriented  de- 
fense budget.  He  makes  his  case  objec- 
tively and  persuasively. 


Our  coUeftgoe  writes: 

After  all  weire  really  not  interested  in  de- 
fense manpower,  B  Jk  D  m^  we^Moe  procure- 
ment for  their  own  sake:  We're  tntereeted 
tn  how  w^  thoee  eipendltnree  together  al- 
low American  forces  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions — missl(»i  capabilities — ^to  support  our 
fore^n  policy  and  d^ense  strategy. 

Everyone  in  this  body  is  familiar  with 
the  difficulty  <A  trying  to  evaluate  and 
decide  upon  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
bodget  line  items  and  iHtigrams,  and  fit 
them  into  a  coherent  and  adequate  pic- 
ture of  where  we  are  in  defense,  and 
where  we  should  be  heading. 

A  mission -oriented  budget,  as  Sena- 
tor Chiles  eacplaias,  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  ttie  UxA  it  needs  to  maximize 
the  effectivHiess  of  every  defense  dollar. 

I  have  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Budget  Committee's  ta^  force  on  na- 
tional defense  with  Senator  Chilbs,  and 
I  know  firsthand  of  Vbs  hard  work, 
skill,  and  craftsmanship  he  has  brought 
to  the  task  of  analyzing  defense  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  by  Senator 
Chilbs  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in 
^eRBcoso. 

^niere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor», 
as  follows: 

Defense:   'Shotgun'  Plakkinc— I 
(By  Lawton  M.  Chiles) 

The  perennial  frustration  with  Congress' 
falling  KAe  in  defense  matters  seems  to  pro- 
tfnee  more  good  analysis  than  it  does  tm- 
provefnent. 

Last  May  35,  The  Post's  lead  editorial, 
Tiongress  and  the  Defense  Budget."  dealt 
petceptlvdy  with  the  problem  of  Congress' 
hollow  "eapckclty  to  exert  real  aiui  reason- 
able influence  over  the  military  budget." 

And  again  on  Jan.  20.  Jim  Woolsey's  article, 
"Igniting  the  Defense  Debate,"  provided  an 
agonisingly  anOientlc  dc8criptl<m  of  the  fail- 
ure— as  well  as  a  tempting  taunt  at  the  media 
wtilCh  seems  well  served  by  Congress'  "ann\]al 
Punch  and  Judy  SSbom." 

AstaKbtet  perspective  that  should  be  added 
Involves  one  growing  effort  to  improve  the 
eongrcsslonal  role — what  can  be  loosely 
labeled  as  a  "mission  approach." 

In  simple  terms,  a  mission  approach  to  de- 
fense planning  and  budgets  means  we  should 
not  be  so  concerned  with  paylitg  for  partic- 
ular weapons,  research  and  devel<^;»nent, 
manpower  or  construetlon  items,  Instead,  «-e 
should  be  more  concerned  with  what  thoee 
activities  are  together  huying  in  terms  of 
specific  defense  "miasion"  capabilities,  the 
ability  of  oxir  forces  to  carry  out  missions 
such  as  strategic  oSense,  sea  contrcd  or  air 
superiority. 

After  all,  we're  really  not  interested  iu  de- 
fense manpower,  R&D  or  weapons  procure- 
ment for  their  own  sake:  We're  interested 
In  how  well  those  expenditures  together  al- 
low Am^icau  forces  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions— toissiou  capabilities — to  support  our 
foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy. 

Taking  such  a  mission  perspective — '.^hat 
end-purpose  capabilities  do  we  need — tells 
much  about  the  congressional  frustration  in 
controlling  the  defense  budget  as  well  as 
suggesting  some  avenues  for  improvement. 

Congress  annually  confers  inordinate  alarm 
and  attention  cu  a  few  of  the  most  faddish 
or  controversial  weapon  systems,  as  if  we  had 
found  the  devil  and  by  exorcising  a  B-1 
bomber,  all  would  be  right  with  the  world 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

T'le  vote,  on  whetl-.t-r  ;o  c'ehiv  Triiifi,-  .^i.;I>- 


marlne  IOC  (.Initial  Operational  Capability) 
two  years  (a  big  18*73  fracas)  may  be  symbolic 
for  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA) 
or  American  for  Constitutional  Action  (ACA) 
ratings.  BeganPeas  of  the  outcome,  however, 
such  a  vote  does  relatively  Uttle  to  control 
the  shape  or  direction  of  America's  defense 
posture. 

In  short.  Congress  falls  into  the  "rut,"  as 
Mr.  Woolsey  terms  it,  of  trying  to  confront 
literally  ^onsands  of  separate  line-items  and 
programs  ptrt  forward  by  the  defmse  estab- 
lishment. 

The  mission,  the  eiMl  capability  being 
bought  with  these  expenditures,  becomes  lost, 
as  does  ttie  connection  with  defense  policy 
Judgments.  In  the  process,  the  Congress  un- 
consciously abdicates  a  crucial  role  in  provid- 
ing early  policy  guidance  and  controls  over 
the  defense  program  and.  Instead,  winds  up 
mainly  second-gnesslng  what  are  really  less 
Important  decisions  on  weapons,  technology 
ar>d  management. 

The  results  have  been  disastrous  for  three 
prime  reasons. 

P^rst,  pressure  builds  for  Congress  to  try 
to  arm  itself  with  duplicate  managerial  and 
technical  expertise  to  match  the  "hordes 
across  the  river."  The  attempt  is  fotUe  and 
misdirected.  When  we  talk  about  swarms  of 
government  bureaucrats  and  red  tape  tying 
us  up  In  knots,  let's  not  forget  the  contin- 
gent of  congressional  members,  committees 
and  staSs.  No  one  In  all  of  Washington  will 
deny  there  are  already  too  many  layers  of 
managers  managing  the  managers  in  the 
Defense  Department,  at  considerable  cost. 

Hence,  the  second  undesirable  outcome: 
outright  waste  and  Inefficiency.  Congress'  an- 
nual obsession  with  weapons  and  Ilne-ltems 
does,  in  fact,  disrupt  programs  and  cost  the 
taxpayers  milUons  through  the  "stop/start" 
and  "cut-a-corner"  syndromes. 

True,  many  of  the  programs  should  never 
have  been  started  in  the  first  place.  But,  Ls 
that  any  excuse  for  not  having  expressed  a 
voice  before  they  were  started?  It  hurts  to 
write-off  a  billion  dollar  Investment  and  can- 
cel a  program  that's  already  built  up  the 
momentum  of  sunk  money,  contracts,  Jol>s 
and  constituents. 

As  a  consequence,  critics  leave  the  floor 
more  often  with  an  ear  than  a  scalp  on  their 
belts.  The  program  Is  delayed,  reoriented, 
stalled,  in  the  best  traditions  of  political 
compromise. 

But,  this  is  precisely  the  game  the  Con- 
gress chooses  to  play — and  not  even  the  game 
the  Pentagon  cares  to  have  us  play,  neces- 
sarily. Odds  are,  the  Congress  will  be  Ui^ed 
every  time  on  a  weapon  vote  or,  if  not,  well, 
not  much  damage  Is  done  anyway.  There's 
always  the  next  contract. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  James  Schlesiii- 
ger  {beaded  with  the  Ct>ngres6  to  come  t<< 
grips  with  foreign  policy  Implication*  oi 
the  defense  budget.  XX  the  budget  cholce.s 
were  drawn  on  missions — how  much  has  been 
spent  for  sea  control? — ^the  next  question 
would  Ceal  with  Mediterranean  balance  of 
poTs  er  and  NATO  resupply  convoys.  Why  do 
we  need  sea  control  and  how  much? 

But,  today,  with  budget  choic-es.  dow-.i 
around  Research.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation  (RDT&E),  prociuement,  and  h 
B-1  bomber,  the  next  logical  questions  lead 
"down"  Into  management  and  fat.  iioi  'up' 
to  needed  defense  capabilities. 

So.  the  third  and  toost  dl-inaylng  resr.:t 
of  the  shotgun  approach  to  defense  spending 
is  that  it  even  furiiier  fogs  congressional  vis- 
ibility over  the  connection  between  foreign 
policy,  defense  capabilities  and  the  zuiUtary 
budget  that  should  be  the  true  grounds  for 
debating  and  directing  defense  expenditures. 
It  seems  the  harder  we  look  to  find  and  fell 
the  B-1,  F-18,  and  AW  ACS  trees,  the  more 
lost  lu  the  forest  we  beccnie. 
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Detentsc  Spekding:  Dbtbimintkc  How  Much 
Is  Enough — II 

(By  Lawton  M.  Chiles) 

Congressional  failings  In  defense  budget 
mat.ter»t,bave  been  beat  to  death  since  the 
19508  iiA  studies,  newspaper  columns,  floor 
debates,  television  commentaries  and  think- 
tank  eplMles. 

For  the,  last  three  years  or  so,  several 
tentative  steps  have  been  taken  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  mission  approach  to  spend- 
ing might  not  be  a  key  to  unraveling  Con- 
gress' confused  roles  and  responsibilities. 

These  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  collecting 
all  the  funds  spent  for  hundreds  of  diverse 
activities  Into  mission  categories  which  de- 
scribed the  common  end-purpose  capability 
being  provided. 

On  a  broader  basis,  compare  the  current 
structure  of  defense  budget  decisions  with 
what  a  mission  structure  might  look  like. 

First,  here  Is  the  basic  defease  budget 
structure  used  today: 

MlUtary  Personnel: 

Army. 

Navy. 

Air  Force. 

Marines. 

Beserves. 

National  Guard. 

Retired  Personnel. 

Operations  and  Maintenance: 

Army. 

Navy. 

Marines. 

Air  Force. 

Reserves. 

Defense  Agencies. 

National  Guard. 

Procurement: 

Army  (Aircraft;  missiles;  tracked  vehicles; 
ammunition;  other) . 

Navy  (aircraft;  weapons;  shipbuilding; 
other). 

Air  Force   (aircraft;   missiles;  other). 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion: 

Army. 

Navy. 

Air  Force. 

Defense  Agencies. 

This  appropriation  structure  itself  Implic- 
itly perpetuates  inter-service  overlap  and 
duplication. 

Now,  consider  an  alternative  mission- 
oriented  defense  budget  structure: 

Strategic  Warfare. 

Strategic  Offense. 

Strategic  Defense. 

Strategic  Command,  Control  and  Commu- 
nications. 

Tactical  Warfare: 

Sea  Control  (naval  projection;  area  con- 
trol;  amphibious  operations). 

Air  Warfare  (air  sup>erlorlty;  clo.se  air 
support) . 

Land  Warfare  (combat  forces;  support 
forces,  other  forces ) . 

Tactical  Mobility. 

Defense- Wide  Support : 

Basic  Reseach. 

Intelligence. 

Communlcatlon.s. 

Management. 

It's  not  hard  to  see  that  such  a  mission- 
oriented  bvidget  tells  more  about  what  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned  witii  in  control- 
ling defense  spending. 

Take  any  position  on  detente,  for  ex- 
ample, then  try  to  translate  that  position 
into  a  set  of  meaningful  budget  actions 
using    the    existing    structure    above. 

Where  do  you  start?  Manpower?  Pi-orure- 
ment?  RDT&E?  Air  Force  missiles? 

Now  apply  a  Judgment  on  detente  to  the 
nusblon  structure  and  the  focus  automati- 
cally begins  with  spending  for  strategic 
ofTen.slve  forces. 


The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  been 
trying  to  extract  such  a  mission  budget  out 
of  a  recalcitrant  Pentagon. 

In  Its  final  report,  the  panel  committed 
itself  to  "using  a  mission  approach  to  assess 
the  content  of  the  defense  budget.  Such  an 
approach  would  allow  the  total  resources 
devoted  to  each  major  defense  mission  to 
be  considered  In  light  of  foreign  policy  re- 
quirements and  defense  strategy.  It  Is  thi$ 
committee's  view  that  such  a  mission  ap- 
proach should  be  pursued  to  provide  a 
framework  for  considering  levels  of  outlays 
and  budget  authority." 

It  is  diiBcult  to  understand  the  Penta- 
gon's recent  hesitation  in  Joining  with  this 
effort  since,  for  years,  the  defense  estab- 
lishment has  complained  about  Congress' 
bungling  around  in  their  program  details. 
We  are  trying  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
new  operating  platforms  in  which  Congress 
assumes  more  meaningful  perspectives  and 
controls  over  the  budget. 

These  first  tentative  moves  to  put  Con- 
gress and  defense  planning  on  a  mission 
basis  have  generated  generally  limited  and 
mixed  reactions. 

Some  congressional  analysts  fear  a  "mis- 
sion approach "  to  defense  budgeting  will 
spell  the  demise  of  traditional  Une-ltem 
controls.  No  such  thing  Is  intended:  Both 
sets  of  controls  wUl  be  there  but  the  em- 
phasis and  exercise  can  presumably  be 
shifted  to  the  higher-order  mission  budget 
decisions.  And  when  a  particular  weapon 
needs  special  treatment.  It  can  be  examined 
in  the  context  of  all  other  programs  and 
activities  aimed  at  the  same  basic  mission 
capability. 

Pentagon  critics  fear  mission  controls  on 
top  of  line-Items  will  create  an  even  stronger 
congressional  stranglehold  on  the  defense 
budget.  This  need  not  be  the  case  at  all.  We 
should  be  working  to  shift  our  weight  to  the 
mission  leg.  There  are  good  reasons  to  do  so, 
among  them  the  realization  that  members 
of  Congress  can  be  far  more  productive  and 
competent  in  dealing  with  major  mission 
capabilities  and  defense  objectives  than  in 
dealing  with  B-1  penetration  studies.  Tri- 
dent tubes  and  fighter  tall-clearance  angles. 

Then  there  are  the  observers  whose  attitude 
is  typically  reflected  in  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, "How  much  is  enough?"  as  if  to  Imply 
there  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  answer. 

If  we  try  to  build  an  answer  by  lo<Alng  at 
Just  the  total  defense  budget,  the  decision 
factors  are  macroeconomlc  budget  considera- 
tions: a  loosely-defined  sense  of  domestic  vs. 
military  priorities;  and  a  gross  sens*  of  our 
military  well-being  deduced  with  a  heavy 
helping  of  Kremlin  psychoanalysis. 

If  an  answer  Is  attempted  through  examin- 
ing weapons  and  llne-ltem.<9,  the  decision 
criteria  dwell  on  technical,  management  and 
efficiency  considerations. 

If,  however,  wo  try  to  reach  a  position  on 
"How  much  Is  enough?"  from  a  mission 
framework,  the  decision  process  asks,  for 
each  mission: 

How  the  mission  capability  will  be  used 
in  given  foreign  policy  and  conflict  scenarios 
around  the  world: 

How  crucial,  therefore,  such  mission  capa- 
bility may  be  in  relation  to  other  mission 
priorities: 

How  well  are  we  able  to  execute  the  mts- 
<iiun  in  the  face  of  expected  threats  and  ad- 
versaries; 

.^nd,  based  on  the  above,  whether  mission 
funding  needs  to  be  increased  or  cut. 

fi.  mission  approach  would  seem  to  offer 
a  sensible  bridge  between  Judgments  on  de- 
fense capabilities  and  the  defense  budget 
itself. 

Tlie  .American  taxpayers  don'*:  pay  con- 
t;ressnien's  salaries  to  manage  weapons  pro- 
grams. They  doii't  pay  Pentagon  employees 


to  preempt  the  defense  policy  commitments 
Congress  should  be  debating. 

It  would  seem  that  if  Congress  can  learn 
to  emphasize  budget  controls  built  on  mis- 
sion capability  limits,  they  can  better  serve 
themselves,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
American  defense  posture — and  the  taxpayers 
who  are  footing  the  bill  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  street  brawls  anyway. 


RETIREMENT  SECURITY  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARDSMEN  AND  RE- 
SERVISTS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  begins  its  con- 
sideration of  tax  reform  legislation  this 
week,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  approve  legislation  to  allow  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  the 
right  to  establish  individual  retirement 
accounts.  Under  the  Pension  Reform  Act 
of  1974,  Congress  enacted  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  retirement  savings  for 
workers  not  covered  by  established  pen- 
sion plans.  Employed  men  and  women 
not  covered  by  these  plana  can  now 
establish  individual  retirement  accoimts 
for  themselves  and  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  15  percent  of  earned  Income  up 
to  $1,500  per  year  for  contributions  to  a 
retirement  savings  accoimt.  But  because 
of  a  strict  and  narrow  interpretation  of 
existing  law,  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel  are  not  allowed  to 
establish  individual  retirement  accounts, 
even  though  their  employers,  for  whom 
they  work  50  weeks  of  the  year,  may  not 
offer  a  regular  retirement  plan. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  situation,  which 
is  resulting  in  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  are  voluntarily  serving  their  coun- 
try as  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nent. 

Under  existing  law,  active  participants 
in  a  qualified  plan  are  not  permitted  to 
establish  individual  retirement  accoimts, 
on  the  theory  that  the  reg\ilar  plan  will 
provide  the  necessary  retirement  protec- 
tion. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
ruled  that  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  are  participants  in  a  regular 
plan,  and  thus  disqualified  from  IRA's 
because  membership  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent entitles  them  to  accrue  points  in 
the  Reserve  retirement  system. 

However,  the  IRS  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Reserve  retirement  system 
offers  no  vested  benefits  until  the  partici- 
pants attain  20  years  of  service  and 
reach  age  60.  The  vast  majority  of  Re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen  drop 
out  long  before  completing  the  20  years 
of  service  required  to  qualify  for  retire- 
ment pay  at  age  60.  But  because  of  the 
IRS  ruling.  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  are  not  allowed  to  establish 
individual  retirement  accounts,  and  can- 
not obtain  the  tax  advantages  and  re- 
tirement security  that  is  available  to 
many  of  their  coworkers. 

Legislation  to  correct  this  inequity  was 
originally  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond)  and  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood>  .  As  a  member  of  the  Finance 
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Committee,  I  supported  and  voted  for 
this  legislation  when  It  was  approved  by 
the  committee  last  December.  Although 
the  bill  died  When  the  Boiate  failed  to 
act  on  it  prior  to  the  Christmas  recess,  1 
am  hopeful  that  the  committee,  and  the 
full  Congress,  will  once  again  take  ac- 
tion on  this  important  measure. 

With  the  Nation's  regular  forces  at  the 
lowest  manpower  level  siBce  Che  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  war,  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  have  greatly  augmented  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
event  of  a  major  crisis,  these  forces 
would  constitute  the  principal  and  imme- 
diate source  of  trained  military  man- 
power for  supplementing  the  regular 
forces.  It  remains  a  goal  of  our  military 
policies  to  integrate  these  forces  more 
closely  with  the  regular  forces  as  a  part 
of  the  total  force  concept. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  see 
that  our  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
are  not  only  well-trained  and  equipped, 
but  that  they  continue  to  attract  and  re- 
tain personnel  of  the  highest  quality.  Ex- 
tending the  privilege  of  setting  up  IRAs 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  is  one  step  we  should  take  rie^t 
away  to  end  a  form  of  discriminatloD 
that  the  Congress  never  intended  and  to 
help  maintain  strong  and  able  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces,  ready  to  serve  the  coun- 
try in  war  or  In  civil  disasters. 


FIGHTING  FOR  THE  WHEAT 
FARMERS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Don  Woodward,  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of -Wheat  Grow- 
ers made  what  I  think  was  an  excellent, 
progressive,  and  timely  speech  before  a 
gathering  of  Wheat  farmers.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  Agriculture  Department 
officials. 

Mr.  Woodward  drove  home  hard  the 
need  for  conservation  programs,  the  need 
for  nonrecourse  loans  for  grain  producers 
and  the  need  for  a  responsible  American 
farm  export  policy.  He  also  stressed  the 
need  for  Federal  estate  tax  reform. 

Because  of  ttie  timeliness  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record.      '^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Don  Woodwaxd 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  briefly  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  wheat 
producers. 

In  this  bicentennial  year  It  Is  wwth  recall- 
ing that  farm  Issues  were  at  the  very  core  of 
our  nation's  push  to  establish  Its  independ- 
ence. ThU  was  200  years  ago,  and  today 
agriculture  still  continues  to  flgtire  prom- 
inently Into  ths  future  of  our  nation. 

Of  course,  agriculture  has  changed,  and  we 
view  it  a  lot  differently  today  than  It  was  seen 
in  1776.  We  now  look  at  agrlculttnre  in  a  world 
context,  and  we  find  terms  Uke  "agrlpower" 
to  be  conmionplace.  Because  this  has  become 
such  a  popular  term,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
tew  minutes  to  discuss  the  concept  wlUi  you. 

Agrlpower  has  been  deflmed  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  It  certainly  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  Most  importuit,  how- 
ever, shotild  be  the  question  of  "Who  has,  or 
who  should  hold  the  nation's  agrlpovirer?" 


While  farmers  are  the  sotirce  of  otir  nation's 
agrlpower.  it  certainly  has  not  been  in  their 
hands.  Instead,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
thoee  who  control  poUcy  aiKl  tiioae  who  have 
been  in  the  position  to  influence  and  manip- 
ulate our  markets.  Agripower  doesnt  be- 
long in  the  hands  of  any  one  group^and  11 
assuredly  doesn't  belong  solely  in  the  hands 
of  Big  Oovernment. 

Agripower  has  its  beginning  In  our  vast 
resources — o\ir  land,  the  people  who  farm  it, 
and  the  wise  use  of  capital  and  application 
of  Improved  techntrtogtes.  It  is  the  product 
of  our  free-enterprise  system,  and  it  belongs 
to  us  all.  But,  any  time  one  sector  of  our 
economy  or  our  government  crosses  over  Its 
lines  of  authority  to  another  sector,  the  posi- 
tive balance  of  agrlpower  Is  disrupted. 

This  is  not  a  problem  we  might  have,  it 
is  the  biggest  problem  agriculture  faces  to- 
day. The  Executive  Branch  of  our  govern- 
ment has  circumvented  statutes  to  control 
grain  exports  for  domestic  political  purposes. 
Also,  I  feel  labor  unions  stepped  beycmd 
their  bounds  by  interfering  with  export 
trade  and  the  nation's  foreign  policy  in  re- 
fusing to  load  grain  shipments  last  year.. 

We  as  wheat  producers  have  a  deep  In- 
terest in  rectifying  this  negative  agripower 
situation,  and  we  intend  to  act.  At  our  an- 
nual convention  Just  recently  concluded  in 
BiUings,  Montana,  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  Board  of  Directors  re- 
solved to  take  such  legal,  legislative  and/or 
educational  action  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
insure  free  access  of  VS.  wheat  to  world 
markets.  We  want  to  see  our  government  fol- 
low the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  and  we 
want  to  see  negative  agripower  replaced  by 
a  balanced  system.  All  Americans  sboiiJd  te 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  this  possible 
American  Preedcmi  Issue  suit. 

Now,  I  woiUd  like  to  address  myself  to 
several  areas  which  need  the  Immediate  at< 
tentlon  of  Congress.  These  are  increased  loan 
levels  for  the  1976  crop,  estate  taxes  and 
essential  conservation  and  disaster  payments. 

Anyone  watching  the  evening  news  pro- 
grams or  reading  the  morning  pai>er  must  be 
aware  that  a  good  share  of  our  1076  winter 
wheat  production  is  in  bad  trouble,  and 
that  10% — maybe  more— of  our  total  crop 
will  be  lost.  This  means  we  have  a  real  prob- 
lem facing  us — but  maybe  not  the  pn^lem 
many  may  think. 

There  will  absolutely  be  no  problem  over 
wheat  supplies.  Despite  the  projected  losses. 
we  will  still  have  the  second  largest  wheat 
crop  in  history.  This  supply,  together  with 
carryover  stocks  out  of  this  year^  crop, 
means  that  we  wUl  have  a  total  supply  in 
excess  of  2.4  billion  bushels.  This  will  be 
300%  more  than  we  need  to  meet  our  domes- 
tic requirements. 

The  problem  we  will  see — and  the  prob- 
lem that  is  evident  already — is  the  economic 
loss  to  the  producers  Involved  and  soil  ero- 
sion. H<q)efully,  the  economic  loss  can  be 
checked  somewhat  by  disaster  protection 
provided  in  the  Parm  Act,  and  through  it  we 
will  be  able  to  keep  these  farmers  In  business 
for  another  season. 

The  natural  resource  loss,  however,  will 
be  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Wind  erosion 
in  Southern  Plains  states  has  been  the  worst 
experienced  since  the  dreadful  1930's.  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  badly  need  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program  which  the 
Administration  dropped  in  its  1977  budget 
request  to  the  Congress.  The  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  must  provide  needed 
c^portunlties  and  incentives  for  conserva- 
tion. 

Another  area  for  immediate  attention  is 
estate  taxes.  The  present  ^60,000  exemption 
was  established  in  1942,  and  changes  to 
reflect  inflation  and  farm  size  are  long  over- 
due. The  NAWO  has  reconunended  that  the 
exemption  be  Increased  to  $300,000;  that 
farmland  be  valued  on  use  rather  than  mar- 


ket value;  that  the  marital  deduction  be 
Increased;  that  a  capital  gains  tax  on  ap- 
preciated pnqwrty  hMd  at  deatii,  be  dn^ped 
and  that  deferred  tax  payments  be  made 
available. 

Chairman  Ullman  knows  our  position  weU, 
because  I  testified  beftxe  HU  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  yesterday  In  behalf  of  the 
NAWO,  the  American  Hwse  Council,  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation,  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association  of  America,  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America,  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  National  Wool  Orowere 
Association,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  We  are  hopeful  that  with  the  lead- 
ership of  his  Committee,  the  Interest  ex- 
pressed by  President  Ford,  and  the  strong 
support  of  agriculture,  a  bUl  can  be  ap- 
proved which  will  meet  today's  owdltlons 
and  prevent  the  demise  of  the  family  farm. 

The  other  priority  item  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  is  increased  loan  rates  for  the  1976 
wheat  crop.  The  policy  of  the  NAWO  calls  for 
a  1976  loan  rate  of  76%  of  parity,  or  about 
$3.64  per  bushel.  The  level  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  $1JS0. 

A  ntunber  of  Mils  have  bean  introduced 
to  increase  commodity  loan  rates,  and  we 
urge  Congress  to  approve  an  Increaae  In 
time  for  the  1976  cn^.  The  non-recourse 
loan  program  is  not  a  subsidy:  farman  re- 
ceiving the  loan  pay  it  back  with  Interest, 
and  the  program  can  be  an  effective  tool  in 
orderly  marketing  If  loans  are  set  at  a  level 
which  Is  realistic  In  terms  ot  today's  crop 
values. 


AN  ENVIROMMENTAIJST  WHO 
SUPPORTS  CLBARCUTTING 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  testified  at  a  joint  hearing  be- 
fore two  subcommiUees  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Interior  CtHnmittees.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statucbnt  wr  Senatob  Bob  Packwood 

lilr.  Chalriban,  I  qieak  today  as  an  environ- 
mentalist who  supports  clearcuttlng.  To 
some,  this  may  appear  as  ctmtradlctory  as  a 
fireman  who  is  a  pyromaniac.  But,  an  envi- 
ronmentalist who  favors  limited,  controlled 
clearcuttlng  is  not  a  contradiction.  Let  me 
explain. 

Good  environmentalists  must  have  one 
foot  firmly  planted  in  the  past.  They  must 
revere  those  nattn-al  qualiUes  which  seem  to 
be  disappearing  in  this  country:  Clean  air. 
fresh  water,  and  lush  green  forests.  They 
must  have  an  attitude  toward  the  environ- 
ment which  protects  and  encourages  the 
natural  state. 

But  a  true  environmentalist  must  also 
have  one  foot  stretclUng  toward  the  future. 
We  can't  go  back  to  pastoral  America.  Our 
environment  now  includes  vast  cities  and 
tremendous  populations  as  well  as  the  un- 
populated beaches  and  virgin  forests.  We 
must  realistically  account  for  man-made 
changes,  developments,  and  needs  in  coping 
with  and  plannmg  for  the  future.  It  is  only 
through  planning  that  we  will  be  able  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  our  environ- 
ment and  be  able  to  pass  this  rich  trust  on 
to  our  children. 

Planning  for  and  awareness  of  the  future 
are  inescapable.  Forests  are  simply  not  going 
to  appear  overnight.  We  must  wisely  protect 
and  cultivate  those  we  have  and  plan  for 
those  we  want, 

ControUed  clearcuttlng  is  an  example  of 
how  we  can  and  should  plan  for  o\ir  future 
whUe  protecting  our  past.  There  are  two  sides 
to  clearcuttlng,  conservation  and  timber 
production,  and  I  shall  address  both  Issues. 
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Two  stereotyped  groups  Immediately  come 
to  mind.  First,  some  conservationists  would 
lUce  to  narrowly  restrict  or  even  b«n  the  use 
of  clearcuttlng,  condemning  it  as  an  abuse  of 
our  precious  natural  resources.  They  are  en- 
tirely correct  when  they  say  that  at  tlme.s 
the  practice  of  clearcuttlng  has  been  abused, 
resulting  In  scarred  national  foret>ts. 

Tlie  second  group  is  the  timber  iiidustry, 
often  pictured  as  the  giant  monolith  out  for 
sheer  profit,  raping  aud  pillaging  the  coun- 
tryside. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  have  laws  against  rape  and  if 
pillaging  Isn't  forbidden  I  will  introduce 
legislation  to  amend  S.  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Joluud  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  Introducing  legislation, 
S.  3001,  which  would  permit  the  use  of  cojI- 
troUed  clearcuttlng  as  a  professional  man- 
agement technique  In  our  national  forests. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been  cre- 
ated by  two  recent  Federal  court  decisions. 
The  &rst  occurred  on  August  1,  1976,  when 
the  4th  circuit  court  of  appeals  affirmed  a 
decision  cf  the  West  Virginia  Federal  disU'lct 
court  pertaining  to  the  planned  timber  sales 
on  the  Monongahela  National  Forest.  Tbl* 
decision,  based  on  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  1897  National  Forest  Organic  Act,  allows 
sale  of  only  dead,  physiologically  mature  or 
large  trees  which  have  been  Individually 
marked. 

On  December  23.  1975,  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Alaska,  in  Zieake  v.  BuU,  adopted 
the  conclusion  of  the  4th  circuit  court,  and 
applied  the  same  standards  to  an  ongoing 
SO-year  timber  sale  which  was  sold  in  19ol 
to  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.  The  efifect 
of  these  decisions  Is  to  cramp  our  ability  to 
plan  and  efltclently  manage  our  environ- 
ment. The  Forest  Service  is  precluded  from 
using  a  scientifically  accepted  forestry 
method  which  has  been  developed  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  manage  and  perpetuate  forest  stands.  The 
decisions  adversely  affect  not  only  timber 
but  also  wildlife  and  other  forest  value.<;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Monongahela  and  Ton- 
gass  decisions  would  have  a  drastic  Impact  on 
the  annual  allowable  cut  on  our  national 
forests.  It  is  estimated  that  expansion  of  the 
Tongass  decision  throughout  the  9th  circuit 
would  cause  a  40  to  CO  percent  reduction  In 
the  allowable  cut  on  national  forests  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  40  to  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  allowable  cut  in  the  West  would 
result  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  prices 
to  be  paid  for  wood  used  in  home  building. 
Prices  for  single-family  homes  are  high 
enough  as  It  is.  A  drastic  reduction  in  the 
allowable  cut  would  increase  the  cost  of 
building  a  home,  thus  guaranteeing  that 
many  more  families  would  be  precluded  from 
owning  homes.  That  situation  wovUd  be  In- 
tolerable, and  action  miist  be  taken  now  to 
correct  it. 

On  the  conservation  side,  clearcuttlng  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  perpetuate  many  of 
the  most  valuable  tree  species  in  this  coun- 
trv.  The  seedlings  of  many  types  of  trees 
will  not  grow  and  flourish  in  the  heavy  shade 
of  their  larger  elders,  but  rather  need  access 
to  fxill  sunlight  to  survive.  These  ".shade  in- 
tolerant" species  Include  not  only  Douglas 
fir,  which  is  of  tremendous  Importance  In 
Oregon,  but  al.so  Lodgepole  pine,  black  cherry, 
yellow  poplar,  black  walnut,  aspxjn  and  white 
birch.  For  these  species,  clearcuttlng  i.s  an 
established  and  accepted  sllvlcultural  tech- 
nique which  results  In  maximum  regenera- 
tion and  productivity. 

In  the  past,  mother  nature  ha.s  provided 
her  own  clearcuttlng  In  order  for  Douglas  fir 
end  other  shade  intolerant  species  to  sur- 
vive. These  "natural"  clear  cuts  have  come  in 
the  form  of  massive  destruction  by  disease 
or  insects,  forest  Area  started  by  lightning, 
or  heavy  windstorms  which  flatten  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  trees.  Following  these  de- 
btructions,   Do-.iglas   fir   seedlings   again   be- 


come established   from   the  few  trees  that 
have  survived  this  phenomenon. 

Foliowlng  nature's  pattern,  professional 
foresters  have  successfully  used  controlled 
cleajr  cuts  as  one  of  several  tools  to  best 
manage  our  national  forests.  As  was  reported 
by  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  in  1972, 
"Under  appropriate  circumstances,  clear- 
cutting  is  a  necessary,  scientific,  and  profes- 
sional forestry  tool . . ." 

Clearcuttlng  has  also  often  been  found  to 
be  the  only  elTective  means  of  controlling 
destructive  diseases  car  Insect  Infestations.  In 
this  way,  the  destruction  can  be  halted  before 
It  has  spread  to  adjacent  stands. 

One  other  factor,  often  Ignored,  Is  that 
clearcuttlng  often  enhances  the  forest  en- 
vironment for  wildlife.  In  Oregon,  we  have 
a  saying  "The  deer  follows  the  ax."  As  our 
pioneers  carved  themselves  a  life,  they  found 
that  wildlife  was  attracted  to  the  less  dense 
parts  of  the  forest.  Old  growth  forests,  with 
thick  canopies  through  which  little  sun- 
light can  penetrate,  provided  a  limited  nat- 
ural food  supply  for  wildlife.  As  a  portion  of 
the  forest  is  cleared,  however,  sunlight  once 
again  reaches  ground  level,  and  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  growth  become  more  plentiful 
and  attract  wildlife. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  we  are  witness- 
ing today  is  not  new.  It  concerns  who  shall 
govern.  Stated  another  way,  we  must  decide 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  those  who 
make  our  laws  and  those  who  shall  execute 
them.  Is  our  task  In  Congress  to  legislate  so 
strictly  that  we  leave  the  executive  no  dis- 
cretion? Or  Is  our  mandate  to  set  parameters, 
directions,  and  goals,  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  a  certain  flexibility  In  their  ad- 
ministration? 

There  are  certain  times,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  Congre.ss  should  leave  management  to 
the  professionals.  This  Is  one  of  those  times. 
In  these  cases,  Congress  should  establish  gen- 
eral guidelines,  without  shackling  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Corgress  cannot  hope  to  manage 
better  than  the  managers,  particularly  on 
esoteric,  complicated,  and  technical  Issues 
such  as  those  involving  the  future  of  o«r  for- 
ests. Often,  by  the  time  we  put  Into  operation 
ovir  rigid  guidelines,  they  are  already  out- 
dated. We  must  preserve  a  certain  flexibility 
In  our  laws  to  allow  the  bureaucracy  to  exe- 
cute our  mandate. 

Congress.  a.s  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  set  the  goals  and  the  general  para- 
meters of  the  route  without  guiding,  measur- 
ing, and  changing  each  footstep. 

Relating  this  philosophy  to  forest  man- 
agement, I  think  that  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters  sums  It  up  rather  well: 

"Forest  management  and  sllvlcultural  pre- 
scriptions written  inflexibly  into  law  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  many  forest  eco- 
sysiemd  aud  resources.  Legislative  prescrip- 
tioEs  are  likely  to  inhibit  implementations  of 
significant  research  results.  Such  restrictive 
prescriptions,  when  applied  on-the-ground, 
may  hamper  forestry  professions  in  achiev- 
ing the  high-level  su.stalned  yields  of  various 
renewable  resources  from  the  national  for- 
ests mandated  by  Congress." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where,  because  of  the  two  recent  court  de- 
cisions Interpreting  the  antiquated  1897  Act, 
we  are  left  with  two  options.  The  first  is 
inefficient  replenishment  of  our  vital  and 
beautiful  natural  resources  coupled  with 
shutting  down  the  timber  Uidustry.  The  sec- 
ond is  modifying  that  act  and  encouraging 
the  Forest  Service  to  move  athead  in  re- 
sponsible management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  forward-thinking  en- 
vironmentalist. I  take  the  second  option. 


MIKE  MANSFIELD  CELEBRATES  HIS 
73D  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  our 
dLstiiigui.shed  majority  leader  and  fiiend, 


Mnci  Mansfield,  celebrates  his  73d 
birthday.  Regrettably,  it  will  be  the  last 
one  he  will  share  with  us  in  his  present 
capacity  as  leader  of  the  majority  party 
In  the  Senate  and  as  his  State's  senior 
representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Mike 
has  advised  us  of  his  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  this  body  at  the  expiration 
of  his  present  term. 

Perhaps  it  Is  a  common  human  failing 
when  one  finds  it  difficult  to  express 
aloud  what  he  feels  in  his  heart  and  mind 
concerning  the  qualities  of  another. 
TTierefore.  I  will  borrow  from  the  I8th 
century  English  poet.  Alexander  Pope,  in 
expressing  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate description  of  Mike  Mansfikld. 
Pope  wTote: 

statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth!  of  «ouI 
sincere,  in  action  faithful,  and  in  honor 
clear,  who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  pri- 
vate end,  who  gains  no  title,  and  who  lost 
no  friend;  ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  ap- 
proved, praised,  wept,  and  honored. 

On  July  4,  we  will  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Nation — 200  years  of 
adversity,  accomplishment,  advance- 
ment, confidence,  self-doubt,  strength, 
wealiness,  idealism,  cynicism,  diversity, 
unity.  What  are  the  sinews  which  have 
bound  us  together  as  a  nation  that  we 
should  survive  for  200  years? 

We  can  point  to  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  the  wisdom  they  displayed  in  draft- 
ing a  most  remarkable  document,  the 
Constitution,  which  has  given  us  a  viable 
and  workable  Instrument  to  guide  man's 
greatest  experiment  In  self-government. 
We  can  point  to  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  between  the  three  branches  of 
our  Federal  Government  as  a  means  of 
preventing  abuses  of  those  In  positions 
of  power  and  responsibility.  We  can  point 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  guarantor  of 
tlie  equality  of  all  people  of  this  Nation. 
We  have  refined  and  expanded  upon 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  gave  us. 

Yet,  these  are  but  Instruments — ^writ- 
ten principles — whose  source  of  strength 
and  vision  rests  with  the  men  and  women 
of  a  nation  sworn  to  uphold  them.  It  is 
this  Inherent  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  evolution  of  our  own  po- 
litical thought  and  culture  as  a  nation 
which  breathes  life  Into  this  system 
founded  200  years  ago.  This  has  been 
MiKi  Mansfield's  greatest  strength.  He 
has  imderstood  that  our  system  is  more 
than  a  series  of  documents,  it  Is  more 
than  two  national  political  parties,  it  is 
more  than  200  years  of  institution  build- 
ing. It  is  Mike  Mansfield's  deep  feeling 
and  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  our 
system — the  people  who  make  up  our  Na- 
tion— which  has  given  us  all  a  true  ccn^e 
of  direction. 

In  the  Congress,  it  is  535  individuals 
who  represent  different  constituencies, 
different  political  parties,  different  Ide- 
ologies, different  races,  different  genera- 
tions, and  different  sexes.  It  is  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  diversity  among  us  and  the 
recognition  that  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  this  unique  aspect  of  our 
national  identity.  It  is  an  appreciition  of 
this  diversity  which  he  has  carefully  nur- 
tured during  his  15  years  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  type  of 
leadership  which  has  allowed  us  to  over- 
come some  of  the  most  serious  stresses 
and  strains  ever  endured  in  the  200-year 
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history  of  our  Nation— most  notably 
Watergate,  the  abuses  of  our  lnteUlg«MX 
agencies,  and  the  Vietnam  confflct.  H« 
has  exercised  a  subtle,  but  steadying,  ef- 
fect aa  the  conduct  of  our  responsibili- 
ties as  the  people's  elected  r^resenta- 
tives. 

Tliere  are  some  who  have  felt  at  times 
Mkk  should  exert  more  f  oroef  ul  leader- 
ship on  critical  issues.  Tbls  view  Igncnes 
the  increasing  complexity  of  not  only 
our  society  but  also  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  He  has  allowed  and  encouraged 
events  to  flow  naturally,  when  force  may 
have  led  to  remedies  more  harmful  than 
the  problem  itself. 

Mike's  retirement  is  particularly  sad 
for  me.  We  have  a  common  bond;  repre- 
senting similar  constituencies  In  our 
neighboring  States  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, having  both  come  to  the  Senate 
after  pursuing  careers  as  profe6S<HS  of 
history,  and  having  served  together  on 
two  major  committees — Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Relations.  However,  we  all 
can  ti^e  solace  in  the  fact  that  ytasm 
Mansfield  leaves  us  with  a  solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  we  can  continue  to 
build.  Let  n(»ie  of  us  ever  lose  sight  of 
what  he  has  taught  us  and  given  us. 


S.  3138— WITHHOLDINO  TAX  AD- 
VANTAGES FROM  ARAB  BOYCOTT 
PARTICIPANTS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  In  8.  3138,  his  bill  to  withhold 
tax  benefits  in  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 

I  find  it  particularly  invidious  that  a 
foreign  nation  would  delfl}««tely  at- 
tempt to  effect  anU-Jewlsh  discrimina- 
tion in  American  corpOTations  by  con- 
ditioning trade  on  a  refusal  by  American 
corporations  to  deal  with  other  American 
corporations  owned  or  managed  by 
American  Jews.  To  require  Ametlcan 
corporations  to  comply  is  particularly 
offensive  to  the  principles  of  Justice  we 
are  tryhig  to  cultivate  in  this  country. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  other  reascms 
which  were  ably  stated  yesterday,  I  would 
urge  speedy  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  biU. 


FEDERAL  COAL  LEASING  POLICY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary, Secretary  of  the  Interior  Kleppe 
announced  a  new  Federal  coal  leasing 
policy.  He  stated  that  as  one  facet  of  this 
policy,  the  Department  had  "promul- 
gated standards  which  will  require  dili- 
gent development — or  relinquishment — 
of  new  or  existing  coal  leases."  Secretary 
Kleppe  evidently  was  referring  to  the 
proposed  rulemaking  published  on  De- 
cember 31, 1975. 

I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  regula- 
tions said  find  them  seriously  deficient. 
In  fact,  certain  features  could  even  en- 
courage retention  of  Federal  coal  leases 
with  Uttie  or  no  production.  The  proposal 
must  be  modified  significantly  if  it  is  to 
be  consistent  with  the  Secretary's  asser- 
tion that  "we  are  in  the  business  of  see- 
ing that  the  Federal  resources  are  pro- 
duced for  the  Nation's  benefit." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 


Mardi  15  letta  to  the  Secretary  about 
the  pxwosed  regulatimis  be  prbited  tn 
tbeRacoBB. 

'x-nere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoed, 
as  fallows: 

XJA.  Sknats. 
Waahington,  D.C..  March  IS.  1976. 
Hon.  Thomab  8.  Ki<sffk. 
Seeretam  of  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wathtngton.  D.C. 

Dbak  Mb.  SBOtETABT:  I  have  reviewed  the 
Department's  i»t>po8ed  r^:ulstionB  on  dili- 
gent development  and  oontmuous  operations 
published  on  31  December,  1976. 

As  Indicated  In  my  letter  of  28  January, 
I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the  very  real 
poesiblllty  that  these  regulations  are  ao 
couched  as  to  aUow,  If  not  encourage,  ez- 
trauled  holding  of  Federal  ooal  leases  with 
mue  or  no  production  of  coal.  Thus,  the 
leasing  policy  of  past  administrations  which 
you  have  recognized  as  having  been  flawed 
by  widespread  speciUatlve  bedding  of  leases 
and  which  In  your  recent  statement  you  have 
ezpliclUy  repudiated,  would  be  continued.  If 
tbls  occurs,  it  would  (1)  deprive  the  Nation 
of  needed  supplies  of  coal  from  Federal  coal 
lands.  (2)  contribute  to  the  growth  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  (3)  deprive  the  TJJS.  Treasury  of 
revenue.  The  reasons  for  my  concern  follow. 

First,  the  provisions  for  continuous  opera- 
tion (SecUon  3500.0-5 (g))  require  that  one 
percent  at  more  of  the  logical  mining  unit 
reserves  be  extracted,  processed  or  marketed 
in  each  calendar  year.  Tliese  could  aUow  a 
lease  to  be  held  for  over  one  himdred  years. 
Indeed,  use  of  the  word  "or"  in  the  defini- 
tion of  continuous  operation  clearly  appears 
to  permit  extension  of  develc^mental  time 
by  a  factor  of  three.  In  other  words,  a  lessee 
could  extract  one  percent  of  the  I^CU  re- 
aerres  one  year,  process  the  same  coal  an- 
other year,  and  market  the  same  coal  the 
third  yar.  and  still  be  In  compUance.  Con- 
ceivably, continuous  operation  co\Ud  be 
stretched  over  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years. 

Second,  while  the  Department  has  stated 
that  the  advance  royalty  terms  based  on  a 
forty-year  development  program  wlU  be  suf- 
ficient Incentive  to  ensure  rapid  development 
of  the  lease,  this  position  appears  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U-S-C.  207) 
Wherein  the  annual  advance  royalty  wlU  be 
"In  lieu  of  the  provision  herein  contained 
requiring  continuous  operations.  .  .  ."  Thus, 
It  would  appear  that  If  the  lessee  met  the 
continuous  operation  requirement  he  would 
not  have  an  obligation  to  pay  any  advance 
royalties.  Nor  would  It  appear,  considering 
the  mobility  of  surface  mining  equipment 
and  the  posslbUity  of  even  the  largest  ma- 
chines being  rented  by  the  lessee  or  operator, 
that  the  front-end  investment  needed  to  ful- 
fill the  continuotis  operation  requirement 
would  necessarily  be  enough  to  provide  that 
Incentive.  In  my  view,  this  Is  a  most  serious 
discrepant^.  It  mtist  be  rectified. 

Third,  I  see  no  requirement  for  the  deter- 
mination and  public  review  of  the  estimated 
recoverable  coal  reserves  In  the  LMU.  Obvi- 
ously, such  estimates  comprise  the  baseline 
figures  against  which  annual  production 
must  be  calculated.  Section  3500.0-5(e)  mere- 
ly defines  LMU  reserves,  but  falls  to  Indicate 
how  reserves  will  be  determined  or  who  will 
make  the  determination.  Unless  the  basis 
for  deriving  such  data  Is  spelled  out,  there 
will  be  no  way  to  ascertain  If  the  require- 
ment of  either  continuous  operation  or  dili- 
gent development  Is  being  carried  out. 

Fourth,  there  seems  to  be  no  provision  for 
reporting  production  In  order  to  facilitate 
assessment  of  compliance  with  the  reg^a- 
tions.  It  Is  unclear  whether  reports  of  annual 
production,  for  example,  are  mandatory,  as 
I  think  they  must  be.  All  such  reports  should 


be  on  forms  apiwoved  by  tbe  DepartmMit 
and  be  available  for  pubUc  tnspectlosi  and 
oopylng.  Tbe  ability  to  moaittnr  tlie  leaaee'a 
eompUance  with  the  dlllgwnfle  requiraiDentB 
depends  mtlrriy  vpcm  avallabUtty  at  tbeae 
data.  Tliare  gbould  be  aboolutely  no  question 
regarding  free  aoceas  to  this  information  by 
the  pubUc. 

Fifth,  conditions  tat  increasing  the  period 
for  diligent  develt^unent  as  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 3500.05(f)  (1)  are  ao  Impraciae  as  to  vir- 
tually Invite  abuse  of  this  discretionary  au- 
thority. What,  for  example.  Is  meant  by  "ad- 
ministrative delay"?  Tlie  term  Should  be 
modified  by  Inserting  "extraordinary"  or  "ex- 
cessive" or  a  similar  word  narrowing  its  ap- 
plicabUlty.  By  the  same  token,  how  Is  "sig- 
nificantly impaired"  to  be  interpreted  as  It 
would  apply  to  the  Impact  of  strikes  and 
other  referenced  events  upon  diligent  devel- 
opment of  the  leasee?  It  would  be  far  better 
to  use  a  term  which  clearly  indicates  when 
compliance  is  tmavoidably  prevented  or  pre- 
cluded rather  than  merdy  "Impaired".  In 
this  way.  a  more  substantive  guideline  would 
be  available  for  distinguishing  between  the 
acceptable  and  the  unacceptable  effects  of 
such  occurrences  upon  the  lessee's  compli- 
ance with  the  diligence  requirements. 

Sixth,  the  aUowance  of  a  credit  against 
advance  royalties  from  pmidously  paid  pro- 
duction royalties,  provldecTby  Section  SS22.2- 
1  (b),  WlU  certainly  tendVto  nullify  the  in- 
centive or  penalty  effect  ol  advanced  royal- 
ties. If  the  authority  of  SO  Va.C.  Wl  can  be 
used  as  a  means  of  assuring  eventual  produc- 
tion through  use  of  advance  royalty  provi- 
sions where  a  lease  la  ctirrently  not  In  pro- 
duction, I  see  no  Justification  for  allowing 
such  a  credit.  Production  royalties  already 
paid  for  coal  that  has  been  produced  and 
sold  would,  in  effect,  be  discounted  through 
the  credit  accrued  by  the  lessee  without  any 
comparable  rettim  to  tiie  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  as  the  owner  of  the  coal  yet  unmined. 
llils  arran^ment  Is  not  equitable  to  the 
public. 

Seventh,  under  provisions  of  Section 
3522.2 — 1(b).  new  advance  royalty  terms  and 
conditions  would  be  applied  to  leases  whose 
terms  do  not  contain  advance  royalties  based 
on  a  production  schedule  sufficient  to  ex- 
haust the  "elapsed  deposit"  within  forty  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  these  regulations. 
What  does  "elapsed  deposit"  mean?  Do  you 
mean  to  refer  to  the  "remaining  uiunlned 
portion  of  the  lease  deposit"  (or  of  the  LMU. 
since  aU  leases  are  to  be  automatically 
treated  as  LMU's)?  If  so.  It  would  be  pref- 
erable to  express  your  meaning  In  sonie  such 
terms. 

Eighth,  the  Impact  of  the  forty-year  "new 
advance  royalty  terms  and  conditions"  as  set 
forth  in  Section  3622.2-1  (b).  would  be  to- 
tally nullified  by  the  previously  noted  possi- 
bility offered  to  the  lessee  In  Section  3500.0-5 
(g)  of  stretching  his  schedule  of  production 
over  a  period  conceivably  as  long  as  three 
hundred  years. 

Ninth,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  definition  of  continuous  operation  has 
undercut  the  stated  Intent  of  the  regulations, 
it  makes  little  sense  In  Section  3522.2-1  to 
threaten  cancellation  of  the  lease  for  non- 
compliance with  continuous  operation  re- 
quirements. As  I  have  already  noted,  the 
regulations  appear  to  allow  a  pro  forma 
compliance  with  the  dUlgent  development 
requirements  so  that  no  Irreversible  long- 
term  commitment  of  equipment  or  plant 
need  be  made  (for  example,  through  the  rent- 
al, rather  than  purchase  of  heavy  equip- 
ment) . 

It-«eems  to  me  that  a  lessee  who  calculate  1 
the  sp^ulatlve  value  of  the  unmtned  coal  in 
light  of  \the  expected  rise  in  oil  and  natural 
gas  prlcAs,  might  well  decide  that  his  costs 
of  compmng  with  either  the  diligent  devel- 
opment or  the  continuous  operations  require- 
ments would  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  in- 
crea.se   in    future   coal    prices.  I   can   see   no 
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moit  In  threatening  canoellatlon  of  %  lease 
without  flnt  tightening  the  oontlnuouB  op- 
entlona  requlramente  and  lemorlng  the  dis- 
crepancy with  existing  law  along  the  lines  X 
have  ai]ggested. 

In  suminary,  while  I  agree  with  the  stated 
obJecU'Tes  of  the   regulations,   I  haTe  con- 
cluded that  the  proposed  rulemaXlng  falls  to 
achieve  those  objecUves. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lxx  Metcalt, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels. 


"PETE"   WALKER:    COMMANDER   IN 
CHIEP,  VFW 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Intro- 
ducing to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  one  of  Connecticut's  distinguished 
citizens,  TTiomas  C.  "Pete"  Walker,  the 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  As 
my  collea^rues  know,  the  VFW  has  been 
serving  veterans  and  their  families  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
This  fine  organization  is  the  largest  vet- 
erans organization  comprised  solely  of 
those  men  who  served  overseas  in  uni- 
form in  sictive  combat  areas. 

Mr.  President,  "Pete"  Walker  Is  an 
American  who  takes  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try and  fellow  citizens  seriously.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Coimecticut  National  Guard 
in  1940  SIS  a  private,  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  following  officers 
candidate  school  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
His  service  during  the  Second  World  War 
led  him  to  action  in  the  South  Pacific 
as  a  fighter  pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
In  1950,  "Pete"  Walker  was  once  again 
called  upon  to  serve,  he  spent  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  in  the  Par  East  with  an 
antiaircraft  unit. 

He  has  given  to  his  community  the 
same  devotion  he  has  shown  his  country. 
An  avid  sportsman,  "Pete"  Walker  has 
for  many  years  officiated  baseball  and 
Softball  contests  throughout  eastern 
Connecticut.  He  is  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Allen  Hook  and  Ladder  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  New  London  Selective  Service  Board. 

Mr.  President.  "Pete"  Walker  Is  a 
credit  to  his  community,  State,  and  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  have  people  like  him 
as  constituents,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  his  statement  before 
the  Veterans'  AfTalrs  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STAmfurr    or    Thomas    C.    Walkek,    Com- 

KANDZR   iM    Crmr.   Vkterans    or   Foreign 

Waks  or  THE  Dntted  States 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this 
afternoon  In  behalf  of  the  membership  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  a  matter  of  record  our 
deep  and  growing  concern  regarding  the 
shocking  cuts  In  the  proposed  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration budget  for  the  next  Qscal  year, 
and  the  mounting  attack  on  veterans'  bene- 
fits by  anti-veteran  forces  and  social  welfare 
planners  both  within  and  without  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Accompanying  me  today  are  the  National 
and  State  Officers  who  comprise  the  leader- 
ship of  oiir  great  organization  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  twenty-third  consecutive 


year  of  Increased  membership  which  we  ex- 
pect will  paaa  the  14  million  mark  this  year. 

The  voting  delegates  to  our  National  Con- 
vention held  In  Los  Angeles.  California  last 
August  passed  nearly  300  resoltrtlons.  The 
preponderance  thereof  address  Improving  vet- 
erans' benefits,  enforcing  those  laws  enunci- 
ated In  the  United  States  Code,  and  opposing 
proposed  administration  legislation  to  reduce 
and  erode  existing  benefits.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  those  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Committee  have  been  Included  in  our 
pamphlet  entitled  "VFW  Priority  Goals  Leg- 
islative and  Security  for  1976."  I  will  not 
burden  you  with  a  recitation  of  these  goals, 
since  they  have  previously  been  furnished 
each  of  you  as  well  as  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  However,  and 
without  objection,  it  is  requested  our  pam- 
phlet of  Priority  Goals  and  the  Digest  of 
Resolutions  adopted  by  our  76th  National 
Convention  be  printed  in  toto  as  a  portion  of 
the  official  transcript  of  this  hearing. 

I  am  not  going  into  pending  legislation  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  supports  or  op- 
posses  by  mandates,  since  In  the  normal 
course  of  events  this  Is  accomplished  by  ap- 
propriate testimony  before  this  Committee 
and  Its  Subcommittees.  However,  we  believe 
It  necessary  to  dlrcuas  the  VA  budget. 

We  are  most  unhappy  with  the  proposed 
Veterans  Administration  fiscal  year  1977 
budget.  Just  as  you  are.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
having  pledged  yourself  In  a  recent  news  re- 
lease to  "Increase  the  budget  to  realistic 
levels  which  more  fully  meet  the  actual  needs 
of  our  veterans."  As  you  know,  there  Is  an 
outright  cut  of  SI. 4  billion  from  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  of  $19.5  billion,  and  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  administration.  If  en- 
acted, would  further  reduce  the  VA  budget 
by  $923.5  minion  for  a  total  reduction  of 
$2.3  billion,  or  an  apparent  budget  of  $17.2 
billion.  However,  an  additional  $1.7  billion  re- 
flected in  the  1977  budget  Is  comprised  of 
monies  In  the  second  supplementary  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1976  including  the 
transitional  funds  for  the  extended  fiscal  year 
of  1978.  What  we  will  have  In  reality,  then. 
If  the  Administration  has  Its  way  Is  a  budget 
reduced  a  full  $4  billion.  Obviously,  and  con- 
trary to  what  we  had  been  told  previously, 
these  figures  make  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion budget  the  hardest  hit  of  all  32  Federal 
agencies  In  the  President's  $28  billion  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  cut.  There  are  no  funds  In 
this  budget  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
or  replacement  hospitals  previously  planned, 
and  not  even  sufficient  money  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  In  the  Special  Survey 
Report  on  the  Level  of  the  Quality  of  Patient 
Care  at  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
and  Clinics. 

The  token  gesture  of  Increasing  the  staff- 
patient  ratio  from  172  to  174  per  100  patients 
makes  shallow  the  President's  words  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  and  I  quote  "I 
win  take  further  steps  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  and  hospital  care  for  those 
who  have  served  In  our  Armed  Forces."  (end 
of  quote)  In  addition,  there  are  no  funds 
programed  for  a  cost  of  living  Increase  for 
those  in  receipt  of  compensation  for  their 
service-connected  disabilities,  DIC  recipients, 
or  even  for  employees  within  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Another  sham  Is  the  pro- 
jected savings  of  $151.3  million  predicated 
on  the  expiration  the  end  of  the  1976  fiscal 
year  of  Public  Law  94-169,  the  Veterans  and 
Survivors  Pension  Interim  Adjustment  Act 
of  1975. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  quietly 
accepted  this  budget  as  they  have  Inade- 
quate funding  In  the  past.  However,  some  of 
the  dire  consequences  to  medical  care  are 
pointed  out  In  a  letter  dated  February  20, 
1976  from  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
John  D.  Chase,  to  the  Directors  of  all  Vet- 
erans Administration  facilities.  These  in- 
structions Informed  Hospital  Directors  how 
to  reduce  outpatient  care  at  the  expense  of 


the  veteran.  Three  aentences  In  that  letter 
reflect  the  nrloutneae  of  the  problem  and 
two  unthinkable  solutions.  First,  the  state- 
ment ~Our  current  medical  care  reaourcea 
are  Insufficient  to  suppeit  all  the  present 
demands  for  oare;"  the  eeoond,  whldh  we 
call  brainwashing,  recommends  "Patient 
education  especially  for  the  veteran's  under- 
standing and  oare  of  his  diseaae  as  well  as 
the  proper  use  and  aoceas  to  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medical  care;"  and  third,  a  rec- 
onunendatlon  that  "Appropriate  and  timely 
referral  of  the  non-service  connected  veteran 
to  outside  health  care  resources,  especially 
through  counseling  and  review  by  social 
work  service." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  continue 
to  be  deeply  concerned  with  a  policy  which 
has  caused  18  percent  of  the  beds  through- 
out the  171  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals to  remain  vacant  month  after  month. 
This  Is  equivalent  to  closing  30  of  these 
171  hospitals  monthly.  We  believe  !f  admit- 
ting physicians  were  permitted  to  more  freely 
exercise  their  professional  Judgment  and  be 
more  compassionate,  all  of  these  hospitals 
would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  We  know  and 
you  know  veterans  are  seeking  admission. 
In  summary,  it  Is  clear  that  the  VA  1977 
budget  wUl  not  support  the  program  It  Is 
now  required  by  law  to  administer.  It  will 
not  provide  the  adequate  care,  facilities  nor 
personnel  required  during  the  FY  77.  And,  It 
will  not  plan  for  the  years  ahead  for  con- 
struction of  adequate  facilities.  The  VJ.W. 
sees  this  year's  budget  as  a  turning  point  for 
the  veteran,  his  widow  and  his  dependente. 
If  additional  monies  are  not  made  avmilable 
by  the  Congress  this  pivotal  year,  veteran 
programs  may  well  suffer  endlessly.  To  Ignore 
the  veteran  and  his  programs  Is  to  tempt  un- 
rest, reprisals  and  disunity  from  the  veteran, 
hlB  organization  and  the  public  who  under- 
stands that  the  Ei>eclal  needs  of  the  veteran 
must  be  met. 

Each  of  you  Is  aware,  I  know,  of  the  antl- 
veteraJi  forces  and  social  welfare  planners 
within  and  without  the  government  who 
woiild  do  violence  not  only  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  and  Medical  Oare 
System  but  to  all  veterans  beneflte.  For  ex- 
ample, the  aoth  Century  Task  Fund  Report. 
after  a  one-year  study  of  veterans  programs, 
stated — and  I  quote  "The  nation's  veterans 
programs  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
nearly  18  billion  dollars  next  year,  should  be 
Integrated  Into  the  general  social  welfare 
system  of  the  United  States." 

A  quote  from  a  recent  study  of  veterans 
programs  by  a  Ralph  Nader  group  reported — 
"The  long  range  strategy  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  to  return  veterans  pro- 
grams to  their  proper  fiinctlons  and  replace 
non-eervlce  connected  beneflte  through  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  pension  reform  and 
an  Improved  social  security  system." 

A  recent  memo  from  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  recommends  that  VA  hos- 
pitals be  sold  to  the  private  sector. 

A  report  paid  for  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, known  as  The  McKlnsey  Re- 
port, Bteted — "The  VA  can  help  to  mini- 
mize unnecessary  duplication  of  health  care 
resotirces  by  Increasing  ite  efforte  to  estab- 
lish sharing  arrangements  with  community 
providers." 

A  second  document  in  my  possession  from 
HJI.W.  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  states  "We  feel  strongly  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  in  the  future  to  relate  VA 
health  care  actlvitlea  to  the  efforte  of  other 
federal  agencies  reeponslhle  for  health  care, 
and  that  those  efforte  be  integrated  Into  an 
overall  health  policy." 

An  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Policy  Research  Report  on  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hoepltala  prepared  by  Professor 
Cotton  N.  Lindsay,  concludes  that  VA  hospi- 
tals have  long  outlived  their  purpoae  of  ear- 
ing for  the  war-wounded  and  that  veterans 
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could  be  provided  with  better  quality  hos- 
pital care  more  eonvenlaiitly  and  at  tower 
cost  through  the  uss  at  pdbito  waUlu*  bes- 
pltals.  Profeasor  Lindsay  reoommends  selling 
VA  hoopltalB  to  the  prtvato  sector. 

Now,  and  not  at  aU  sttrprislag,  ttils  social 
welfare  thinking  has  peraassttsd  the  Ooa- 
g^ressional  Budget  Office  wlioss  DIreetor,  Dr. 
Alice  M.  Rtvlln.  a  former  Assistant  Bsere- 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Bducatloa 
and  Welfare  and  a  senior  ttSksm  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  recommeiMls  to  Congress: 
( 1 )  To  retain  the  status  quo  regarding  vet- 
erans' t>eneflts;  (2)  To  dlmlnsto  veterans 
programs  not  related  to  hardAhlpe  incurred 
in  military  service;  (3)  To  Integrate  veter- 
ans' beneflte  as  much  aa  possible  Into  the 
existing  social  welfare  system.  As  unbeliev- 
able and  shocking  as  It  sounds  to  me  while 
addressing  you.  this  third  and  most  hor- 
rendous recommendation  has  been  picked  up 
as  a  working  paper  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  as  an  alternative  to  veteran^ 
beneflte  as  we  know  them  today.  This  social 
welfare  thinking,  this  prapaata  dismantling 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  veteran 
beneflte.  Is  what  the  leadership  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Ftwdgn  Wars  has  been  warning  for 
years,  and  It  has  now  reached  Into  the 
Congress. 

To  the  social  welfare  planners,  everyone  Is 
equal  and  no  one  is  special  regardless  of 
their  contribution  to  our  society.  They  ask 
what  is  so  special  about  a  veteran?  I  wish  to 
use  this  forum  today  to  eqdaln  the  VJf.W.'s 
opinion  as  to  what  Is  so  special  about  a 
veteran. 

First  of  all.  the  veteran  Is  special  because 
he  is  selected.  Right  away,  the  fact  that  he 
is  selected  makes  him  something  special  and 
pute  him  In  a  class  by  himself;  he  Is  no 
longer  free;  he  is  subject  to  military  law.  and 
he  becomes  a  special  breed,  committed  to 
flght  to  the  death  for  the  Ideals  of  freedom 
aroiuid  the  world. 

He  cannot  be  flatfooted:  he  cannot  be 
lame;  he  cannot  be  uncertain  or  short  of 
vision — he  must  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 
And  not  only  physically  perfect,  but  the 
veteran  must  be  mentally  alert.  He  cannot 
be  moronic:  he  must  bs  able  to  reiul  and 
write;  he  must  have  soma  talent.  Further- 
more, he  must  be  morally  fit — ^he  cannot  be 
a  criminal;  he  cannot  be  perverted;  he  can- 
not be  nervously  unsteble.  Be  must  know  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong;  he  lives 
in  unaegregated  barracks,  black  and  white 
together,  as  equals — they  fight  together  and 
they  die  together  tor  freedom. 

The  lame,  the  sick  and  the  uncertain  are 
rejected. 

Conscientious  objectors,  dissident  studente 
and  some  key  people  in  lucrative  positions 
are  excused  or  labeled  "4-F."  Only  the  best 
phjrslcally,  mentelly  and  morally  are  called 
to  war.  And,  so,  only  the  best  are  a  special 
breed.  And  the  tragedy  of  war  U  that  only  the 
best  are  fit  to  be  killed.  So,  even  In  our 
sophisticated  society  this  special  breed  per- 
forms a  sacrificial  service.  Only  the  brave 
are  selected  and  only  a  race  of  Ingrates  would 
forcet  their  sacrifice. 

The  veteran  Is  a  special  breed  because  only 
Congress  can  make  a  veteran  and  in  our  opin- 
ion only  Congress  can  break  a  veteran.  TO 
the  members  of  my  organlxation  the  veteran 
is  the  special  charge  and  the  special  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress.  And  no  one  can  take 
this  special  charge  and  the  special  responsi- 
bility from  the  Congress  Including  the  offi- 
cials of  OJ1I3. 

And  this  special  breed,  this  select  group, 
these  physical  soectmens — only  the  best — 
the~e  citizen  soldiers  went  to  war.  at  the  be- 
hest of  Congress.  In  defense  of  freedom  all 
over  the  woild^-and  they  became  the  beet 
fighting  men  history  has  ever  known. 

And  they  came  home  "Veterans" — gassed 
or  shellshocked  from  Chateau  Thierry,  be- 
draggled from  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  burned 
from  the  Franklin,  hungry  from  Corregldor, 
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firanstt  from  Chosen  Bessrvotr,  inaliiiwl  ftKm 
VletaaiB.  Some  earns  baek  with  ycUow  fever, 
some  with  malaria,  soms  wHh  TB.  Berne  eame 
ttmdk.  ps9<dM>,  some  aIo6hoUc;  yes.  kmxm  even 
iMui'ued  M  dope  addlets.  No  gvoiqi  In  Amerlea 
suffers  more  than  the  man  who  seired  this 
oouBtry  in  time  of  war. 

Ukase  are  the  men  who  were  ttie  best  when 
tb0y  went  to  war — Ood  only  knows  what  con- 
dition they  were  In  when  tbmj  eame  back.  But 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  they 
diould  still  be  the  greatest. 

Aa  time  marched  on,  attitudes  toward  the 
enemies  oS  freedom  became  more  liberal,  and 
the  ugly  American  became  more  bold  and 
braaen  enough  to  ask:  "What's  so  special 
about  the  veteran?"  But  the  Congress  of  the 
people  of  these  United  Btetes  has  always  an- 
swered firmly:  "The  veteran  is  still  something 
^Mctal  to  us.  He  Is  our  charge;  he  is  otir 
responsibility,  because  he  answered  oiur  call 
when  we  needed  him — ^'flrst  In  war,  first  In 
peace,  first  In  the  hearte  of  his  countrymen.'  " 

Congress  has  thus  far  kept  ftdth  with  the 
veteran  by  contracting  to  eare  for  the  veteran 
with  servlce-oonneeted  disability — and  the 
veteran  with  non-service  connected  disabil- 
ity, whenever  a  bed  was  available  and  the 
veteran  would  not  pay  for  hospital  care — 
rather  than  allow  the  veteran,  who  was  onoe 
the  greatest,  to  be  disgraced  as  a  pauper  or 
disgrace  the  uniform  by  becoming  a  public 
welfare  charge. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain — ^the  Con- 
gress 8uad  the  membership  of  our  organiza- 
tion are  faced  with  an  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge. We  must  accept  as  fact  the  premise 
that  many  Individuals  and  grol^>s  in  this 
country  are  looking  beyond  Ite  nation's  vet- 
erans. As  you  know,  the  present  climate  in 
Washington,  D.C.  suggeste  programs  for  every 
qpectrum  of  our  society.  In  other  words,  there 
is  something  for  everyone.  Everyone,  that  Is. 
except  the  veteran,  who  made  it  all  possible. 
From  him  they  want  one  more '  drop  of 
blood — the  very  beneflte  which  a  grateful  na- 
tion awarded  following  armed  conflict. 

If  we.  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  the  Veterans  at  Foreign  Wars,  forget  our 
nation's  veterans,  believe  me,  they  will  surely 
be  forgotten. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  does  not  In- 
tend to  see  this  happen,  and  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  either.  My  organization  vrtll  not  stand 
idly  by  while  social  welfare  planners  and 
anti-veteran  forces  Increase  social  welfare 
programs  which  now  teke  over  36c  of  each 
tcuc  doUar.  If  stemming  this  tide  requires  a 
Veterans  March  on  Washington  to  pale  the 
one  of  1032  during  the  72nd  Congress,  so  be 
it.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  prepared 
to  apamsot  at  any  given  time  a  half  million 
veterans  or  their  widows  here  In  our  Nation's 
Capital  if  protecting  oiu*  hard  fought  and 
won  beneflte  so  requires. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  not  only  our  1.8  million 
members  and  646,000  members  of  our  Ladies 
Auxiliary  but  all  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ente for  the  deep  concern  of  this  Committee 
under  your  leadership  in  considering  and 
advancing  legislation  over  the  yeani  to  im- 
prove and  expand  veteran  beneflte.  We  In  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  with  you. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  compli- 
ment your  fine  professional  staff  under  the 
direction  of  your  Staff  Director,  n-ank  J. 
Brlzzl.  and  your  General  Counsel,  Guy  H. 
McMichael,  m.  for  their  diligence  and  long 
hours  of  work  and  research  In  support  of  our 
mutual  objectives. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  each  of  you  will  be 
with  us  tomorrow  night  at  our  annual  Con- 
gressional Banquet  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel.  We  will  be  honoring  one  of  your  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Honorable  P.  Ed- 
ward Hubert  of  Louisiana,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Rouse  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Chairman  of  Ite  Investigations  Subcom- 
mltee.  The  reception  will  begin  at  6:00  P.M. 
with  dinner  promptly  at  7:00  P.M. 

Thank  you. 


SYLVIA  POR'Unft  LOOKS  AT  SOCIAL 
SBCTDRITY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldait,  social 
geemltj  Is  ttie  primary  source  of  Income 
for  older  Americans. 

It  accounts  for  45  percent  of  an  Inomie 
for  elderly  persons  living  aJone  and  32 
percent  of  the  income  for  families  with 
an  aged  bead. 

Nearly  32  mlllkm  persons  reoelTe  social 
security  benefits,  including  20.4  million 
in  the  6S-pIus  age  category. 

Today  only  a  small  proportion  of  older 
Americans  receives  a  private  pension. 

Only  about  one-fourth  ci  all  social 
security  benefldartes  aged  92  or  over  c(d- 
lect  a  private  pension  based  an  their  own 
or  their  spouse's  earnings  record. 

These  facts  underscore  the  importance 
that  social  security  must  c(»itlnue  to  be 
built  upon  sound  policy,  giving  due 
weight  to  econcHnie,  equity,  and  actuar- 
ial considerations. 

However,  scare  stories  have  surfaced 
during  the  past  2  years  about  the  sound- 
ness of  social  security. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  these  aocoimts 
have  been  based  upon  erroneous,  in- 
complete, or  misleading  informatian. 

The  net  impact  Is  that  these  articles 
have  created  needless  anxiety  for  to- 
day's retirees  and  workers . 

Sylvia  Porter  recently  completed  an 
excellent  series  on  social  security.  She 
examined  several  major  issues  related  to 
the  program. 

In  addition,  she  focused  on  alterna- 
tives for  meeting  the  short-term  and 
long-range  financing  problems  confront- 
ing social  security. 

Equally  important,  she  provided  a 
clear  and  concise  description  of  the  caus- 
es of  the  projected  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  I  commend 
Sylvia  Porter's  five  articles  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  2,  1076) 

What's  Abead  roa  Social  Six;oiUTT — ^Part  1 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

What's  ahead  In  1076  for  the  record- 
setting  32  million  men,  women  and  children 
now  eoUectlng  mcmthly  Social  Sseuilty 
checks?  Will  beneflte  rise  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  Infiatlon?  And  whatls  the  outlook 
for  the  100  million  who  work  in  jobs  covered 
by  Social  SecTU'lty? 

And  the  big  question :  What  action.  If  any, 
can  vre  expect  from  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  Improve  the  soundness  of  our  Social 
Security  system  In  this,  an  election,  year? 

For  you.  Social  Security  beneficiaries: 

Under  law,  beneflte  are  geared  to  rise  auto- 
matically as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises. 
If  the  CPI  goes  up  8  percent  or  more  in  any 
year,  the  checks  dfdlvered  early  in  July  of 
the  following  year  are  Increased  by  the  per- 
centage increase  In  the  CPL 

The  most  recent  Ulustratlon  was  the  8 
percent  rise  In  benefite  Social  Security  re- 
cipiente  received  last  July,  reflecting  the  rlss 
in  the  CPI  since  their  previous  cost-of-living 
Increase. 

This  year's  increase  will  be  lower — ^In  the 
area  of  6.S  to  7  percent — for  Inflation  slowed 
slightly  in  1975.  The  precise  rise  wont  be 
known  until  after  the  CPI  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  '76  has  been  calculated. 
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Last  year — a  nonelectlon  year — President 
Ford  tried  to  persuade  Congresa  to  cut  the 
8  percent  Increase  to  S  percent,  but  Congress 
flatly  rejected  bis  request.  A  similar  recom* 
mendatlon  was  In  early  drafts  of  the  budget 
Ford  delivered  two  weeks  ago.  but  the  White 
House  cut  the  request  out  of  the  final  draft. 
Ford  is  running  for  President  in  1976;  he 
doesn't  need  Congress  to  remind  him  that 
the  elderly  are  probably  the  most  cohesive 
and  powerful  of  all  voting  groups  In  the 
United  States:  nor  Is  he  leaving  himself 
open  to  the  accusation  th:;t  he  Is  asking  the 
aged,  disabled,  widowed  and  orphaned  to 
absorb  a  loss  In  purchasing  power  to  help 
restrain  Inflation. 

Thus,  the  benefits  of  the  32  million  now  on 
the  Social  Security  rolls  will  go  up  a  modest 
but  welcome  percentage  this  coming  July — 
nicely  in  advance  of  the  election. 

And  Social  Security  outgo  again  will  ex- 
ceed Income  to  the  system  by  around  86 
bUUon — encouraging  "scare"  reports  that  the 
sytrtem  is  bankrupt,  facing  deficits  running 
into  the  trillions! 
Ptor  you.  Social  Security  taxpayers: 
If  you're  one  of  the  four  out  of  five  work- 
ing Americans  earning  $14,100  or  leas  in  1975. 
youll  pay  the  same  amount  of  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  this  year  as  last.  The  rate  remains 
at  5.86  percent  for  employee  and  employer, 
at  7.9  fdr  the  self-employed. 

If  you're  the  one  out  of  five  earning  more 
than  914,100  this  year,  youll  pay  that  5.85 
percent  on  your  earnings  up  to  $15,300.  For 
the  earner  of  $15,300  or  more,  the  extra 
Social  Security  taxes  will  amount  to  $1.35  a 
week. 

This  also  is  automatic.  Incidentally— a 
point  which  seems  only  vaguely  understood. 
Whenever  benefits  are  raised,  the  maximum 
amount  of  earnings  taxable  under  Social  Se- 
curity goes  up  at  the  start  of  the  following 
year.  The  increase  Is  designed  to  bring  in 
the  money  to  finance  the  tncrea.ses  in  bene- 
fits. 
For  all  of  as : 

The  system's  basic  problem  arises  from  a 
fact  of  today:  While  galloping  inflation  has 
been  pulling  up  the  level  of  benefits  paid 
out.  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  has  been 
holding  down  the  system's  income  from  its 
taxes. 

This  is  not  a  crlois.  It  does  not  call  for 
drastic  measures  of  fundamental  changes  Ui 
the  nature  of  the  system. 

The  $44  billion  to  $45  billion  In  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  are  there  as  contingency 
reserves  to  be  drawn  upon  when  outgo  ex- 
ceeds income.  But  annual  deflclt«i  cannot  be 
tolerated  year  after  year.  This  obvious  fact 
was  pounded  home  to  the  President  and 
CJongress  last  year— along  v.ith  solutions  to 
the  problem -but  neither  would  take  a 
stand. 

Finally,  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  month.  Ford  proposed  an  increase  of  0.3 
percent  in  the  Social  Security  taxes  paid  by 
both  employer  and  employe  (no  chantje  in 
the  self-employed  s  tax  was  suggested). 

Election  year  or  not.  Congre.^  nui.st  not 
duck.  Whether  it  accepus  Fords  pK.jjo.'^iil  or 
some  other,  it  should  act  in  IMTd. 

I  From   the   Washington   Stur.   Feb    3.    197»;| 

Social  Securitv  Outlook — Paht  2 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Because  of  the  combined  impact  of  years 
of  high  Inflation  and  high  unemployment, 
the  Social  Security  system  will  pay  out  $6 
billion  more  in  benefits  than  it  will  collect  in 
taxes  in  '76. 

Next  year,  another  $6  bilUun  deficit  is  in 
sight. 

This  is  no  cause  for  panic !  Even  after  next 
vear's  deficit,  there  still  will  be  about  $35 
billion  in  Social  Security  trust  fund  reserves. 

But  of  course  this  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  indefinitely.  The  President 
recognized  the  challenge  with  his  proposals 
la=ii  month.  Congress  must  not  duck  because 


it  is  an  election  year.  This  is  the  year  for 
solutions — well  ahead  of  any  crisis  date — to 
provide  that  additional  financing  wUl  be  on 
hand  when  It  Is  needed.  Such  action  would 
be  in  accord  with  established  congressional 
policy  on  Social  Security. 

Such  action  also  would  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  program,  damaged  by  a  recent 
rash  of  unwarranted — in  fact,  vicious  almost 
beyond  understanding — attacks  on  Social 
Security's  soundness  and  viability. 

All  our  Institutions  have  lost  credibility  in 
the  past  few  years.  And  the  savage  stabs  at 
Social  Security  have  caused  deep  anxiety 
among  both  old  and  young. 

Even  forgotten  is  the  vital  fact  that  Social 
Security  benefits  are  among  the  greatest 
weapons  we  have  against  a  prolonged  eco- 
nomic slump. 

There  are  several  ways  to  meet  the  short- 
term  financing  problem  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program— without  setting  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  benefit  increases  to  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled, widowed  and  orphaned  to  help  them 
keep  up  with  inflation. 

1.  The  rate  of  the  SS  tax.  now  5.86  percent 
each  for  employe  and  employer  and  7.9  per- 
cent for  the  self-employed,  could  be  in- 
creased, Robert  J.  Myers,  former  chief  actu- 
ary of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  now  an  adviser  to  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustrj-.  proposes  an  increase  of  0,5  percent 
each  next  year  (1977)  at  the  latest.  President 
Ford  has  recommended  an  increase  of  0,3 
each,  as  of  1977. 

But  increasing  the  rates  would  hit  all  cov- 
ered workers,  socking  it  to  the  working  poor 
as  well  as  to  middle  and  higher  Income  work- 
ers. This  also  would  affect  all  employers,  who 
would  have  to  contribute  more  for  employees 
on  the  payroll  and  new  employees  hired. 
These  additional  costs  might  cause  them  to 
cut  back  on  hlrlugs — or  pass  on  the  costs  to 
us  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  their 
products. 

2  Instead  of  hiking  the  rate.  Robert  M. 
Ball,  former  commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
recommends  that  Congress  raise  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  earnings  taxable  for  SS  to 
$25,000.  beginning  in  1977. 

This  raise  would  not  affect  the  SS  taxes 
paid  by  the  four  out  of  five  workers  whose 
earnings  fall  below  the  maximum  subject  to 
Social  Security  taxes.  That  maximum  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $16,800  in  1977.  up  from  1976.S 
maximum  of  $15,300. 

Those  paymg  the  tax  on  earnings  between 
$16,800  and  $25,000.  Ball  points  out.  would 
get  added  SS  protection  from  the  additional 
taxes  For  ln.stance,  if  you're  55  years  old  and 
earning  $25,000  or  more  from  1977  to  retire- 
ment at  65,  you  could  look  forward  to  a 
monthly  benefit  more  than  $100  higher  than 
you  otherwise  would  collect. 

3.  Still  another  proposal  calls  for  general 
revenue  funds  to  be  contributed  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds.  But  this  would  bring 
with  it  the  danger  that  the  program  might 
eventuallv  beoome  a  welfare  system  with 
benenti  based  on  an  Ignominious  "means 
test  ••  A  fundameatiil  strength  of  the  Social 
Security  program  Is  thitt  beneHt,.s  are  paid 
as  an  'earned  right" 

Committees  of  Congress  have  heard  these 
(and  other)  proposals,  too.  Congress  can  act 
with  comparative  ease  to  pa.ss  legislation  be- 
fore the  election- and  tliereby  to  wipe  out 
fears  atKjut  the  soundness  of  the  system. 

If  Congress  falls  to  act,  Social  Security  Is 
a  virtual  cinch  to  become  a  political  football 
in  the  t97tj  ele.tion  campaign.  Thm  would 
lirir;n  u-.  all, 

Soti.vL  Hrcx  nn V  ,  III 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Our  Sociitl  Security  system  faces  i.vo  en- 
tirely separate  financing  problems.  If  you 
are  to  keep  your  balance  during  the  coming 
months  of  debate  about  the  system's  sound- 
nes.s,  you  must  keep  this  basir  separiillon 
clearlv  In  mind. 


The  first  problem  is  relatively  short-run. 
It  results  from  the  unprecedented  197a-75 
combination  of  a  galloping  rate  of  inflation 
along  with  a  very  high  unemployment  rate. 
Because  of  this  gruesome  combination,  the 
system  is  now  paying  out  more  In  benefits 
than  it  is  collecting  in  Social  Seciirlty  taxes. 
The  Social  Security  cash  benefit  trust 
funds  have  adequate  reserves  to  cover  any 
deficits  over  the  next  several  years.  But  to 
maintain  confidence  and  wipe  out  any  prem- 
ise for  the  "panic"  stories.  Congress  should 
act  NOW  to  proide  the  necessary  additional 
financing.  Yesterday's  column  outlined  sev- 
eral possible  solutions. 

The  other  is  the  longer-range  financing 
problem,  which  would  not  even  hit  until 
after  the  year  2000 — assiunlng  Congress  did 
nothing  to  avert  It  (which  is  a  stupid  as- 
sumption). This  problem  arises  from  two 
causes : 

— A  fiuke  In  the  benefit  formula  written 
into  the  law  in  1972  which,  if  not  corrected, 
could  result  In  a  large  number  of  retirees  In 
the  21st  century  receiving  benefits  higher 
than  the  top  wages  they  had  ever  earned. 

— The  assumption  that  there  will  be  a 
continued  drop  in  U.S.  birth  and  fertility 
rates. 

In  1972.  the  law  was  amended  to  provide 
for  automatic  adjustments  of  benefits  if  and 
as  prices  rose  moderately  from  year  to  year. 
(There  was  no  anticipation  of  1973-76'.'! 
nightmare  Inflation!)  The  '72  law  addi- 
tionally provides  for  the  maximum  taxable 
earnings  under  SS  to  rise  as  average  wagen 
rl-.e  (alfio  moderately)   from  year  to  year. 

But  If  you  assume  an  Indefinite  continua- 
tion of  a  murderously  steep  rate  of  inflation, 
a  strange  situation  results  from  the  opera- 
tion of  these  two  provisions:  benefits  run 
way  ahead  of  wages  and  of  the  system's 
taxes  from  wages.  This  situation  would  ac- 
count for  about  half  of  the  estimated  long  ■ 
range  actuarial  deficit  of  the  system. 

The  other  half  of  the  projected  deficit  of 
"trillions  of  dollars"  is  based  on  that  as- 
sumption about  birth  and  fertility.  If  rates 
did  continue  dropping,  there  would.  In  the 
year  2010,  be  close  to  30  Americans  65  and 
over  for  every  100  of  working  age.  Today, 
the  proportion  ta  18.3  people  66  and  over  for 
every  100  of  working  age. 

Predicting  birth  and  fertility  rates  is 
risky — but  even  If  these  assumptions  turned 
out  to  be  accurate,  there  are  offsetting  fac- 
tors. For  Instance,  if  the  public  cost  of  sup- 
parting  the  elderly  went  up,  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting and  educating  the  young  would  be 
reduced. 

If  fewer  women  were  busy  rearing  children, 
more  would  be  in  the  labor  market  and  pay- 
ing SS  taxes.  If  fewer  young  people  were 
entering  the  labor  market,  more  elderly 
people  could   find  Jobs. 

The  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity, a  panel  of  prominent  Americans  from 
outside  government,  has  proposed  that  Social 
Security  benefit  amounts  be  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  wage  indexing — under  which  your 
e.iniliigs  would  be  adjusted  to  refiecl  the 
I'K-reases  In  your  overall  average  earning.? 
over  your  working   lifetime. 

You  would  get  a  benefit  related  to  your 
average  earnings  level  at  the  time  you  re- 
tired. After  you  retired,  your  benefits  would 
be  kept  up  to  date  with  the  cost  of  living. 

The  quirks  In  the  law  can  be  ironed  out. 
the  unanticipated  flukes  can  be  corrected. 
And  there  are  signals  that  Congi-ess  is  ready 
to  correct  the  flaw  in  the  computation 
formula  so  that  l>enefits  payable  In  the  21st 
century — and  the  cost  of  paying  those  bene- 
fits— will  be  realistic. 

There  also  are  reports  that  Congre.ss  really 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  after  the  election 
to  hit  us,  workers  who  pay  Social  Security 
taxes,  with  the  facts  about  what  additional 
taxes  we  must  pay  to  meet  the  system's 
sliort-rsuge  financing  problem. 
Such    timidity    would    be    self-defeating. 
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Confidence  In  this  systMn — ^the  most  effec- 
tive and  workable  of  all  our  aocUI  pro- 
grams— must  be  fully  restored  before  eam- 
paign  oratory  does  Its  uaual  befuddtemeat 
J  3b  on  the  piiblic. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  6,  1978] 

Social  Sbccutt  Outlook — ^Pa«x  4 

(Bj  Sylvia  Portar) 

Our  Social  Security  lyatem  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  the  target  of  hot  campaign  oratory 
ns  1976^  election  nears.  For  our  own  peace 
of  mind,  »»^w<w«»  now — ^In  advance  at  any 
"panic"  criticisms — the  statanMnta  that  may 
be  made  and  what  they  might  mean  to  the 
one  out  of  seven  of  you  currently  receiving 
a  monthly  check  and  the  100  million  work- 
ers who  will  be  Joining  the  benefit  rOIla  In 
the  future. 

Beyond  question,  there  are  cruel  Inequities 
in  the  Social  Security  law  today— for  In- 
stance, provlstons  that  discriminate  agalMt 
women  and  the  dependents  of  woman  wtnk- 
ers.  other  provisions  that  penalise  older  peo- 
ple who  work. 

On  top  of  these  are  the  flnanr.lng  problems 
analyzed  In  this  week's  columns  which  Con- 
gress must  tackle  and  solve  to  keep  this  basic 
program  up  to  date  and  effective. 

Klne  are  fair,  objective  ormelsms,  neither 
invlUng  panic  nor  Insisting  thai  all  is  in  per- 
fect order.  But  during  this  rampalgn.  you 
are  likely  to  hear  vldoos  attads  on  the 
system  and  proposals  that,  tC  adopted,  eould 
severely  damage  a  program  In  which  every 
one  of  tis  has  a  vital  stake. 

"Let's  make  Sodal  Security  voluntary" 
may  be  one  suggestion  (already  In  the  head- 
lines).  "li  a  person  doesnt  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program,  let  him  oae  the 
money  he  otherwise  would  pay  In  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  to  Invest  as  he  wishes  ...  la 
stocks,  bonds,  or  In  private  Insurance 
policies.** 

This  proposal  may  t>e  followed  by  a  dalm 
that  the  return  on  such  Investments  would 
be  better  than  the  worker  win  get  under 
Social  Security. 

Sound  appealing?  If  so.  make  no  mlntakw 
about  It:  The  end  result  of  that  snggestloa 
would  be  the  death  of  our  Social  Seemrlty 
system,  the  abandonment  of  the  program's 
fundamental  purpose — to  pcovlde  a  floor  d 
protection  for  an  our  dttaene  and  prevent 
poverty  before  It  occurs. 

Even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  millions 
simply  vrouid  not  set  aside  money  regularly. 
particularly  If  you  are  a  low-lnootne  warker 
or  have  a  growing  family.  When  you  reached 
your  older  years,  became  dIeaNiwI  or  died. 
you  or  your  survivals  would  be  forced  onto 
the  welfare  rolls,  with  your  payments  fi- 
nanced out  of  general  federal  revenues  and 
state  and  local  taxes.  The  cost  to  taxpayers 
would  stUl  be  there,  but  the  worker  would 
not  have  contributed. 

You  and  your  survivors  would  be  supported 
as  public  charges  with  aU  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal dignity  t3iat  Implies. 

Other  millions  would  more  or  less  faith- 
fully Invest  what  you  would  have  paid  In 
Social  Security  taxes.  But  you  would  not  find 
a  private  insurance  policy  providing  the 
comprehensive  package  of  protection  you 
now  get  iTom  Social  Security:  Retirement, 
insurance,  dlaabillty  Insurance,  life  Inst- 
ance, health  Insurance  for  your  older  years. 
Even  If  you  were  able  to  put  soeh  a  package 
together.  It  would  cost  far  more  than  what 
you  pay  in  Social  Security  taxes. 

Few  of  you  would  be  astute  (or  lucky) 
enough  to  create  an  Investment  portfolio 
that  would  give  you  the  same  return  as  So- 
cial Security.  Host  of  you  would  end  up  short 
of  your  goal  or  wiped  out. 

What's  more,  those  most  Ukdy  to  opt  out 
of  the  system  would  be  the  rdAtlvtiy  young 
and  healthy.  Older  or  high-risk  people  would 
stay  in — ^to  receive  a  dl^roportlonately  h^fi 
return  on  their  contributions.  The  costs  of 


the  Aadow  program  remaining  would  rise 
rapidly— compeiUng  higher  taxes  or  a  cut  In 
benefits. 

A  varlatlan  of  the  •♦voltmtary"  concept 
that  surfaced  recenUy  would  require  -em- 
ployers to  give  wotkei's  a  raise  In  pay  equiva- 
lent to  the  payroU  tax  the  etiq>loyer  now 
pays.  The  workers  then  would  be  required  to 
put  10  percent  of  their  Income,  or  $3,600  a 
year,  whichever  Is  less.  Into  "retirement 
bonds."  The  bonds  could  be  used  for  Invest- 
ments outside  the  system  or  a  private  Insur- 
ance policy. 

The  candidate  who  praised  this  proposal 
apparently  did  not  see  any  contradiction  be- 
tween making  the  system  'Voluntary"  and 
then  forcing  people  to  invest  a  specified  por- 
tion of  their  Income  In  "retirement  bonds." 
Nor  did  he  say  how  we  would  get  disability 
or  Medicare  protection.  Nor  did  be  suggest 
how  benefits  to  tSiose  on  Socal  Security  bene- 
fit rolls  now  would  be  financed. 

These  Ideas  don't  improve  the  system. 
They  klU  It. 


[From  the  New  ToA  Post.  Feb. «,  1976] 
Social  Sbcubitt:  V 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  your  earned  Income  was  under  $8000 
In  197S  and  you  have  at  least  one  dependent 
chUd  living  with  you,  be  sure  to  file  an 
IncMne  tax  return  this  spring — even  If  you 
have  not  done  so  In  the  past  because  your 
Income  was  too  low  to  owe  any  federal  tax. 
Tou  may  have  as  much  as  $400  coming  to 
you  under  the  1975  tax  law. 

If  you  are  a  low-Income  worker  and  you 
regularly  file  a  return,  you  wfll  get  a  bigger 
refund  check  because  of  the  provision  In 
the  '75  law  designed  to  help  famUtes  with 
chUdren  and  to  offset  partially  the  Impact 
of  the  Social  Securlt;  taxes  they  pay.  These 
famines  get  a  special  earned  Income  tax 
credit  amounting  to  10  jier  cent  for  workers 
«»*ra<ng  $4000  a  year  or  less,  with  the  per- 
centage decreasing  for  those  with  Incnnes 
between  $4000  aiid  $8000. 

If  your  earnings  are  so  low  that  you  do  not 
owe  any  Income  tax  for  '7B,  you  stin  wlU 
get  a  payment  from  the  Internal  Bevenne 
Service,  but  only  If  there  Is  at  least  one 
dependent  chUd  In  your  family — and  only 
If  you  file  a  return  on  Form  1040  or  1040A. 

If  you  are  a  coi4)Ie  with  chUdren.  file 
a  Joint  return  to  get  the  special  tax  credit 
anowable  If  your  combined  Income  Is  under 
$8000.  Tou  dont  need  to  be  mairled  to  get 
the  credit,  though.  Tou  can  be  widowed, 
divorced,  or  even  single,  if  you  are  entitled 
to  a  dependency  exemption  for  ybur  chQd 
or  ChUdren. 

The  Income  tax  Instructions  this  year 
Include  a  worksheet  to  help  you  figure  the 
earned  Income  tax  credit.  If  you  are  not  on 
the  IBS  mftiiing  list  because  you  havent 
had  to  fUe  returns  before,  ask  your  nearest 
IBS  office  for  a  set  of  Instructions  and  forms. 
Tou  will  find  the  phone  number  and  address 
In  yotur  phone  book,  or  Inqtilre  at  your 
nearest  post  office. 

This  Is  the  way  it  works : 

If  your  earned  Income  last  year — from 
salary,  tips,  wages,  commissions,  etc. — was 
$4,000  or  less,  your  earned  Income  credit  Is 
10  per  cent  of  that  earned  Income,  a  maxi- 
mum of  $400. 

If  your  earnings  from  work  were  between 
$4000  and  $8000 — or  If  you  had  up  to  $8000 
In  a  combination  of  earned  Income  and  other 
Inoome  which  Is  of  a  type  subject  to  federal 
Income  tax.  such  as  dividends.  Interest,  rental 
Income,  etc. — ^the  amount  of  the  $400  credit 
Is  reduced.  The  reduction  amounts  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  difference  between  $4000  and  the 
amount  of  your  "adjusted  gross  Income." 
This  la  the  amount  the  Instructions  teU  you 
to  enter  on  line  15  of  Form  1040,  or  line  12  of 
1040A,  or  roughly  speaking  your  total  Income 
subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 


The  si>eclal  earned  Income  tax  credit  also 
win  apply  to  your  earlngs  In  1976,  under  the 
extension  of  the  "76  law.  But  no  provision  has 
yet  been  made  In  the  law  for  low-income 
workers  without  dependent  dindren — such 
as  elderly  persons.  Iliat^  one  oversl^t  Con- 
gress should  tadEle  this  year. 

Also  crying  for  attention  Is  the  plight  of 
Americans  In  their  early  OOs  who  lose  their 
Jobs  and  cant  find  new  ones.  As  of  today, 
they  have  no  sure  way  to  maintain  their  buy- 
ing power  between  the  time  their  unemploy- 
ment Uumrance  benefits  run  out  and  age  62, 
when  they  can  begin  to  draw  Social  Security 
benefits. 

The  solution,  says  WUbur  3.  Cohen,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  drafter  of  the  original  SB.  law  and  now 
dean  of  the  University  of  MlcJilgan  School  of 
Education.  Is  to  aUow  people  between  80  and 
62  to  coUect  their  SS.  benefits  early.  As  Is 
now  the  case  for  those  who  take  benefits  be- 
tween 82  and  85,  monthly  payments  would  be 
reduced  to  offset  the  longer  period  over  which 
they  would  be  drawing  retirement  benefits. 

Another  hazd-hlt  group  Includes  those  66 
or  older  who  become  too  disabled  to  continue 
working  at  their  regular  JObe  but  who  cant 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  because  they 
are  capable  of  handling  less  demandbig  Jobs. 
Say.  though,  that  In  this  labor  market,  they 
cant  get  any  kind  of  work.  OOhen  suggests 
they  also  be  made  eligible  for  early  SB.  bene- 
fits In  a  reduced  amount. 

The  cost  of  both  of  these  Social  Security 
changes  would  be  modest  because  of  actu- 
arial reductions  In  the  benefits. 

These  changes  improve  and  strengthen  the 
system.  So  wotild  Changes  to  wipe  out  dis- 
crimination against  women  and  the  elderly 
who  woik.  Certainly  so  would  the  amend- 
ments that  must  be  passed  to  solve  the  sys- 
tem's short-run  and  long-term  financing 
problems. 

But  to  attack  Social  Security — among  the 
greatest.  If  not  the  greatest,  social  programs 
we've  ever  devised — for  me  sake  of  attack? 
That's  vicious  beyond  reason. 


OUR  CmES*  FINANCIAL  CXJNDITION 

Mr.  ICATHIAS.  Ux.  President,  ttie 
problem  of  the  financial  condition  of 
many  of  our  cities  continues  to  disturb 
us.  It  was  presented  most  dramatio&Uy 
some  months  ago  in  the  case  of  New 
Y(Nic.  The  Congress  thought  that  it  had 
acted  to  lielp  resolve  ttie  New  York  sit- 
uation by  means  of  the  legislation  that 
we  adopted  and  the  President  approved. 
But  that,  unh&ppOjr.  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  The  New  York  situation  has 
be^i  spdled  out  by  Howard  Samuels,  in 
a  manner  that  I  believe  deserves  wide 
attention,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
March  15  issue  of  New  Y(Rk.  I  think  it 
is  worthwhile  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  who  should  be  aware 
of  the  status  of  the  program  we  adopted 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Uses   of   Dzfattlt — the  Inxvttable  Is 

Now    DESOtABLE 

(By  Howard  Samuels) 
New  Yoik  City  Is  dying  economically,  and 
the  three-year  budget-balancing  plan  con- 
cocted by  our  political  and  business  leaders 
to  restore  Its  health  Is,  In  fact,  hastening  its 
death.  As  every  day's  news  Infocms  us.  the 
plan  is  already  noming  apart  at  the  seams. 
Soon,  the  desperate  effort  to  avoid  default 
will  be  seen  for  what  It  is:  a  series  of  brilliant 
tactical  moves  based  on  shaky  assimiptlons 
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but  lacking  a  coherent  btrate^y  lor  the  city's 
long-term  survival. 

Wheu  the  failure  or  the  three-year  plan 
becomes  evident  to  the  politicians,  they  will 
pull  no  more  .fiscal  rabbits  from  their  bats. 
They — and  we — will  at  last  realize  that  the 
fate  we  have  been  struggling  so  desperately 
to  avoid — default — ^may  now  be  the  only  way 
to  save  the  city's  economic  life.  A  negotiated 
restructlng  of  the  city's  crushing  debt,  with 
the  help  of  the  federal  government,  would 
be  a  better  path  to  the  same  end.  But  If  that 
CHiinot  be  done,  then  default  Is  the  only 
way  to  get  the  relief  we  must  have. 

■Terror  of  the  unkown  of  default — or.  more 
accurately,  a  moratorium  on  the  payment  of 
city  debt — was  the  rationale  for  many  of  the 
self-deetructlve  policies  we  adopted  under 
the  three-year  plan. 

Under  the  three-year  plan,  our  city's  prior- 
ity for  salvation  has  been  to  repay  our  debt, 
at  ridiculous  Interest  costs,  ahead  of  saving 
our  economy,  police,  firemen,  or  schools.  Thl» 
Is  an  approach  opposite  to  that  used  In  sav- 
ing American  bxislness  hurt  by  sudden  eco- 
nomic reversal,  where  lenders  become  the 
last  priority  after  expenditures  necessary  to 
keep  the  business  viable.  It  was  President 
Ford,  of  all  people,  who  r^sognized  this  last 
fall  when  he  turned  bis  back  on  the  city  and 
Instead  of  offering  aid  to  us,  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  federal  bankruptcy  laws  that 
would  permit  the  city  to  default  without 
chaos.  Recently  this  bill  was  approved  by  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  and  is 
expected  to  be  passed  by  both  houses  and 
signed  by  the  president  before  the  end  ol 
March.  The  final  conference  bill  establishes 
orderly  procedures  to  restructure  our  debt 
and  gives  New  York  the  vitally  needed  ma- 
neuvering room  to  evolve  a  real — not  a  rhe- 
torical— program  for  our  recovery.  If  our 
political  leadership,  backed  by  a  public  that 
finally  understands  the  problem,  does  not 
take  this  opportunity  to  default  and  then 
to  develop  a  program  to  save  our  economy. 
New  York  wUl  be  an  economic  wasteland-^ 
think  of  Newark,  New  Jersey— by  1986. 

For  all  Its  claims  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
the  present  budget-balancing  plan  is  little 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the  unforgivably 
phony  past  management  of  city  financing. 
The  only  real  difference  Is  that  we've  upped 
the  stakes.  We've  gone  on  from  manipulating 
city  revenues  and  hiding  deficits  to  gouging 
the  business,  real -estate,  and  middle -class 
taxpayers  who  create  New  York's  economic 
life.  The  governor  and  his  Kmergency  Finan- 
cial Control  Board  behaved  honorably  In  get- 
ting Involved  in  our  problems  in  the  first 
place.  But  their  good  Intentions  have  not 
been  enough.  Unless  we  seize  on  the  coming 
failure  of  the  three-year  plan  as  an  op- 
portunity to  reverse  the  ruinous  one -two 
punch  of  tax  hikes  and  service  cuts,  we've 
had  It.  This  will  be  New  York's  last  gimmick. 

"Gimmick"  derives  from  carnival  slang 
meaning  "a  device  employed,  often  illegally, 
to  cheat,  deceive,  or  trick."  Our  actions  in 
the  first  months  of  the  budget-balancing 
plan,  unfortunately,  fit  tliat  definition  to  a 
tee.  Here's  a  sample : 

Gimmick:  our  effort  to  roll  over  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  short-term  city  debt  into  Big  MAC 
bonds.  This  was  a  characteristically  half- 
baked  beginning  for  the  three-year  plan.  At 
be.st,  it  only  postpones  part  of  our  debt,  while 
Increasing  interest  payment.^  on  it.  And  be- 
cause it  is  nothing  more  than  default  by 
another  name,  it  negates  the  ostensible  goal 
of  the  plan — restoring  Investor  confidence. 

Gimmick:  claims  that  city  expenses  have 
been  significantly  reduced.  Yes,  the  city  has 
cut  almost  40,000  workers  from  the  payroll. 
But  because  we've  been  willing  to  borrow  at 
usurious  rates  to  maintain  the  no-fault  fa- 
cade. Interest  costs  will  rise  9500  million — 
a  sum  equal  to  the  salaries  of  30.000  lald-off 
employees. 


Gimmick:  our  tax  hikes  at  state  and  city 
levels.  Projections  of  the  increased  revenues 
these  taxes  will  bring  In  are  built  Into  the 
budget-balancing  plan.  But  business,  estate, 
stock-transfer,  and  real -estate  taxes  were  on 
the  brink  of  declining  returns  even  before 
the  hikes.  The  new  taxes  are  likely  to  yield 
only  a  one -shot  rise  In  revenues  followed  by 
a  sharp  fall-off  ensuing  years. 

Gimmick:  hiding  from  the  public  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  known  ex- 
pense. For  well  over  a  year  we  have  known 
that  city  pensions  were  underfunded  by  at 
least  9200  million.  We  have  known,  too.  that 
if  we  weren't  juggling  the  books  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  the 
deficit  of  that  utterly  vital  .service  would  be 
at  least  that  high. 

Olnimlck:  acting  on  the  a.ssumption  that 
tax  increases  and  service  cuts  can  lead  to 
repayment*!  of  our  $13  5-bllllon  In  debt.  This 
may  be  the  greatest  gimmick  of  them  all.  If 
we  continue  to  raise  taxes  and  cut  services, 
there  will  soon  be  no  economic  base  on 
which  to  build  a  repayment  plan.  Moreover, 
New  York's  financial  institutions  may  be 
crushed  by  a  combination  of  worthless  city 
notes  and  the  collapse  of  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  mortgages  on  city  property. 

The  budget-balancing  scheme  will  fall 
across  the  board  for  still  other  reasons.  The 
three-year  budget  assumes,  for  example,  a 
steady  fiow  of  state  and  federal  aid  to  the 
city.  But  President  Ford  and  Governor  Carey 
have  already  proposed  reductions  In  federal 
and  state  aid.  Further  cuts  are  Inevitable. 

The  city's  principal  cost-cutting  tech- 
nique— across-the-board  cuts — Is  a  bludgeon, 
not  a  scalpel.  Layoffs  and  productivity  In- 
creases are  critical  needs  for  the  city,  but 
we've  imposed  abrupt,  across-the-board 
wlpeouts  based  only  on  percentages,  or  se- 
niority, but  rot  productivity.  Agencies  such 
as  the  Economic  E>evelopment  Administra- 
tion, crucial  to  seeding  the  recovery  of  our 
private  sector,  have  been  affected  as  much  as 
grossly  inefflcleut.  overstaffed,  and  In  some 
ca.ses,  useless  agencies  such  as  the  Taxi  and 
Limousine  Commission.  The  assumption  that 
unplanned,  instant  cutoffs  can  Increase  ef- 
ficiency Is  managerial  fantasy. 

The  three-year  plan  files  In  the  face  of 
a  half-century  of  economic  experience.  We 
are  one  of  the  first  government  entitles  since 
the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover  to  become 
obsessed  with  balancing  a  budget  In  the 
midst  of  a  severe  recession.  Our  tax-hike, 
ser\  ice-cut  policies  are  exactly  the  opposite 
of  those  that  President  Ford  has  adopted  to 
stimulate  the  election-year  economy.  Ford 
is  running  a  $76-bllllon  deficit  and  cutting 
taxes-  City  and  state  political  leaders,  In  con- 
trast, have  swallowed  a  package  of  tax  boosts 
that  impact  on  the  incomes  of  individuals 
and  businesses  In  this  city  with  the  force 
of  a  »25-blUion  rise  In  federal  taxes.  Such 
taxes  are  even  more  disastrous  for  local  gov- 
ernments than  for  the  Feds.  Why?  Because 
when  the  United  States  government  raises 
taxe.';  and  cuts  spending,  business  has  no 
alternative  but  to  take  it.  Short  of  leaving 
the  country,  it  has  no  exit.  But  when  the 
state  or  city  of  New  York  does  it.  businesses 
and  taxpayers  can  escape — to  New  Hamp- 
shire. North  Carolina,  New  Jersey. 

New  York  has  been  declining  seriously  for 
over  a  decade.  In  the  period  from  1965  to 
1975.  the  city  lost  some  30,000  manufacturing 
Jobs  annually — 30  Rhelngold  breweries  a  year. 
But  something  profoundly  accelerated  the 
decline  beginning  In  1969.  The  United  States 
went  into  a  severe  recession.  Most  of  the 
nation  recovered  by  1971.  New  York  hasn't 
gotten  over  it  yet. 

Every  major  sector  of  our  economy  suffered. 
The  downward  graph  of  manufacturing  Jobs 
began  to  resemble  a  ski  Jump  as  service  in- 
dustries halted  their  spectacular  growth; 
wholesale   and   retail   trade  fell  off  sharply; 


finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  transporta- 
tion, and  construction  plunged.  By  1876,  the 
city  endured  Its  first  full  year  In  memory 
with  unemployment  running  almost  3  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fig- 
ures show  a  loss  of  143,000  Jobs  from  Decem- 
ber, 1974,  to  December,  1975.  In  1970,  the 
city  had  3.7  mUllon  Jobs.  By  1977,  I  predict, 
we  11  have  about  3  million — 20  percent  of  our 
economy  gone  In  seven  years.  A  "city  "  ol 
businesses  and  taxpayers  as  large  as  San 
Francisco  has  packed  its  bags  and  left  New 
York.  This  mass  destruction  of  our  economy 
la  accelerating,  not  slowing.  It  is  feeding  on 
itself,  verging  on  a  geometric,  panic-level 
rate. 

Prospects  for  next  year  are  bleak.  The 
momentum  of  this  economic  decline — Its 
decade-long  duration,  breadth,  and  potential 
for  catastrophe — is  truly  staggering.  There 
are  no  slenlflcant  signs  of  hope. 

The  loss  of  70,000  Jobs  In  seven  years 
strips  almost  $2  bllUon  in  tax  revenues, 
leading  to  a  vicious  cycle  of  deficit,  futile 
tax  Increases,  business  flight,  further  drops 
in  revenues,  and  deeper  deficit.  Both  the 
governor  and  the  mayor  now  realize  that 
our  economy  Is  hemorrhaging,  but  they  do 
not  yet  seem  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the 
three-year  plan's  tax  hikes  are  making  mat- 
ters very  much  worse.  The  most  recent  $600- 
mlUlon  hike  In  state  taxes  and  virtually  all 
city  tax  boosts  since  the  fiscal  crisis  fall  ex- 
clusively on  business. 

The  economic  sector  most  aflSicted  by  the 
mas  exodous  Is  real  estate.  It  Is  the  most 
Important  source  of  all  city  revenue,  pro- 
viding $3.2  billion  a  year — over  45  percent 
of  locally  raised  tax  levies.  Because  real- 
estate  value  is  based  on  cash  fiow,  value  de- 
pends not  on  the  money  sunk  into  land  and 
buildings,  but  on  the  economic  dynamism 
going  on  inside.  But  very  little  real  estate 
in  the  city  has  positive  cash  flows  today.  The 
departure  of  business  has  slashed  values  all 
over  town.  For  the  first  time  In  33  years,  the 
total  assessed  value  of  real  estate  In  New 
York  City  will  drop  In  fiscal  year  1976-77.  Not 
only  are  offices  empty,  but  the  executives 
and  managers  who  occupied  middle-Income 
apartments  are  leaving  too.  The  multlbll- 
llon-doUar  liquidation  of  paper  values  In 
New  York  real  estate  from  1973  to  1976  ranks 
with  the  decimation  of  stocks  and  seciu-lties 
m  the  crash  of  1929-82.  Yet  oxir  three-year 
recovery  plan  forecasts  stable,  even  rising, 
revenue  from  real-estate-tax  increases. 

The  Increasing  disenchantment  of  distin- 
guished builders  with  their  properties  Is 
about  to  turn  Into  a  rout  of  abandonment. 
Real-estate  values  may  plummet  20  percent 
by  1980,  stripping  the  city  of  over  $700  mil- 
lion m  revenue.  Apartment  landlords  are 
plncered  between  the  politically  adminis- 
tered rent-control  law  and  rising  tax  and 
fuel  costs.  Tenants  are  caught  between  de- 
clining real  Incomes  and  Increasing  housing 
costs  caused  mainly  by  oil  and  tax  Increases. 
Few  Investors  or  builders  see  any  future  in 
real  estate  in  New  York.  Instead,  they  are 
casting  about  for  ways  to  cut  and  rxm.  As  a 
result,  real-estate  tax  arrears  are  approach- 
ing levels — near  10  percent — last  experienced 
during  the  Great  Depression.  Despite  that, 
the  biislness  and  political  leaders  on  the 
Emergency  Financial  Control  Board  have  ap- 
parently succumbed  to  the  classic  New  York 
fallacy:  that  the  city  Is  a  bottomless  well 
that  win  yield  more  and  more  money  as 
taxes  are  raised. 

There  Is  another  decisive  economic  factor 
that  dooms  the  possibility  of  balancing  the 
budget  In  three  years:  rising  Interest  costs. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  Interest 
costs  will  climb  from  $450  million  In  1974  to 
possibly  $l.l-bllllon  by  1977-78.  Total  In- 
terest payments  would  then  be  greater  than 
city  taxpayers'  outlays  for  welfare  and  Med- 
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icald  combined.  They  wotild  be  gre*ter  tban 
city  expenditures  for  police  .and  fire  protec« 
tlon. 

It's  time  to  realize  that  the  three-year 
budget-balancing  scheme  not  only  cant 
work.  It  shouldn't  work.  It  attempts  the  Im- 
possible In  ptiTBuit  of  the  Impowitlble:  taxlDg 
a  sick  economy  In  the  hope  of  restoring  van- 
ished Investor  confidence.  In  a  stunningly 
naive  way,  our  leaders  have  treated  a  social 
organism  like  a  cold  balance  sheet.  They  are 
trying  to  accomplish  too  much  too  fast  with 
too  little.  When  Lockheed  Aircraft  was  tee- 
tering on  the  edge  of  bankrtq>tcy.  It  i4>pUed 
for,  and  got,  a  federal  loan  program  that 
granted  It  seven  years  to  put  Its  house  In 
order.  Facing  much  larger  human,  manage- 
ment, and  fiscal  problems,  we're  attempting 
to  do  It  In  three  years,  with  poUcles  that  will 
make  it  impossible  ever  to  repay  our  loans. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  our  budget  will 
be  thoroughly  In  the  red  because  of  the  ruin 
of  our  economy:  interest  coats  will  have 
vastly  Increased;  otir  real-estate  and  business 
base  will  be  gutted;  oiur  infrastructure  will 
be  in  total  disrepair — potholes,  sewer  leaks, 
subway  derailments.  When  the  federal  loans 
run  out,  when  the  last  of  our  pension  funds 
are  stmk  Into  worthless  city  bonds,  well  de- 
fault anyway. 

It  doesn't  have  to  hapi>en.  New  York  can  be 
saved  and  its  economy  rebuilt.  It  will  take 
changes  in  policy  at  all  levels  of  government. 
But  those  changes  won't  oMue  unleas  we 
stand  up  and  fight.  There  is  no  better  time 
to  start  than  in  the  election  year  of  1976.  The 
fight  is  not  only  for  New  York,  but  f or  aU  of 
our  cities  and  suburbs — 75  percent  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Unfortunately,  our  political  leaders  and 
their  business  advisers  on  the  Emergency  Fi- 
nancial Control  Board  have  become  ao  in- 
vested in  the  three-year  plan  that  they  are 
struggling  to  plug  its  leaks,  rather  than  ad- 
mit its  inevitable  faUure.  This  reflects  their 
almost  hypnotic  terror  of  default  and  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  any  price  to  avoid  It. 

And  the  price  has  been  exorbitant — both 
economlcaUy  and  politically.  All  through  our 
lame  negotiations  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment last  year,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  so 
bedeviled  by  the  bogey  of  default  that  we 
were  maneuvered  Into  an  economically  sui- 
cidal position.  Our  leaders  ^>proached  Ford 
and  his  administration  with  little  nuHre  than 
a  series  of  pleadings  for  Daddy  to  spank,  for- 
give, and  raise  otir  allowance. 

Nowhere  in  the  negotiations  did  we  f(»«e 
Ford  to  concede  that  New  York's  problems 
go  deeper  tlian  mismanagement  and  fiscal 
tricks — that  they  are  national  urban  prob- 
lems likely  to  be  shared  by  most  other  U.S. 
cities  and  suburbs  in  the  next  decade. 

In  the  midst  of  a  recession — concentrated 
in  America's  older  cities  and  deepened  by 
Nixon-Ford  economic  policies — ^New  York 
and  other  cities  labor  under  a  welter  of  anti- 
quated and  discriminatory  federal  policies 
on  health,  welfare,  energy,  mass  transit,  and 
more.  In  an  luieven  political  struggle  with 
Ford,  we  left  the  country  believing  that  we 
had  ruined  our  own  city. 

we  did  not  have  to  do  it  this  way.  When  we 
face  the  fiscal  crisis  again,  we  need  not  nego- 
tiate from  weakness.  There  is  ample  data 
today  to  Indicate  that  a  New  York  City  de- 
fault could  threaten  our  banking  Institu- 
tions and  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
country.  There  are  also  many  ways  our  fed- 
eral government  could  help  us  restructure 
our  debt  at  little  cost  or  risk  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  I  believe  it  is  obvlotisly  in  the 
president's  and  the  nation's  Interests  to  help 
us.  But  if  we  must  default  to  save  ourselves, 
now  is  the  time. 

New  York  politics  has  been  too  often  the 
art  of  passing  the  buck  to  the  future.  Our 
leaders  at  the  state  and  city  levels  are  at- 
tempting to  do  Just  that.  Their  goal,  appar- 
ently, is  to  keep  the  three-year  plan  afloat 
at  any  cost  through  the   1976  presidential 


election.  The  idea  of  New  Toi^  In  default 
when  the  Democrats  convene  here  in  July 
Is  tt"«.«i«>m»  to  them.  Their  only  hope  for  a 
hmg-tenn  aolntion  of  the  city's  problems  is 
that  a  sympathetic  Democratic  president  will 
be  voted  In  In  1978  and  embark  on  a  Great 
Society  program  of  urban  reconstruction. 

This  is  a  delusion.  The  only  way  that  the 
agony  of  urban  America  is  going  to  be  ad- 
dressed is  through  our  forcing  politicians  of 
both  parties  to  take  a  stand  this  year.  We 
know  wliat  Ford's  "poUcy"  has  been:  malig- 
nant neglect  and  political  sniping.  But  we 
dont  know  how  the  major  Demooratic  candi- 
dates stand.  Not  one  has  outlined  an  ade- 
quate urban  platform  that  speaks  to  the 
needs  of  America's  cities,  and  none  will — 
unless  we  make  blm. 

The  political  fallout  of  a  decision  to  go  to 
court  in  a  default  will  be  heavy.  Ford  could 
score  points  by  claiming  that  profligate  New 
Yoik  is  on  the  skids  again — ^In  spite  of  his 
generous  help.  But  there  are  limits  to  tiie 
political  capital  the  president  can  mulct 
from  otir  distress.  Most  of  the  city  tmlons' 
pay  hikes  and  pei>sion  levels,  the  dty-budget 
manipulation  schemes,  the  welfare  and 
Medicaid  rates,  and  "moral  obligation"  bonds 
that  have  brought  the  city  and  now  the  state 
to  ttie  edge,  were  passed  by  oiu:  Bepubllcan- 
oontrolled  State  L^lslature  during  the  six- 
teen-year reign  of  Ford's  vice-president.  Nel- 
son Bockefeller. 

Bnt  no  one  can  argue  that  the  city  and 
state  havent  tried  Ford's  way.  Both  have 
made  harsh  sacrifices:  the  sacrifices  Just 
havent  worked. 

What  will  h^>pen  if  we  threaten  to  go  to 
bankruptcy  court,  and  Ford  calls  our  blulf? 
The  answer  lies  In  the  provlsicms  of  the  mu- 
nldpal-debt-restruoturing  section  of  the 
bankruptcy  law  that  is  expected  to  be  passed 
by  Congress  befcnre  April  1,  Under  this  statute, 
a  city  can  default  <m  its  locm  obligations  and 
(xmtinue  to  administer  its  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities subject  to  a  Judge-approved 
long-term  workout  plan.  Congressman  Her- 
man Badlllo,  a  House  leader  for  the  legisla- 
tion, fought  to  restrict  the  Judge's  real  power 
under  the  final  bill  to  accepting  or  vetoing 
our  plans  for  repaying  debt.  It  will  leave  the 
political  and  governmental  responsibilities 
for  running  the  city  and  developing  the 
workout  plan  in  the  hands  of  elected  officials. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  fear  the  prospect  of 
Bill  Simon  ninnlng  New  York  City's  schools, 
firemen,  and  p<dlce.  The  law  would  not  force 
us  into  the  relatively  helpless  position  of  a 
bankrupt.  It  would  simply  enable  us  to  re- 
duce the  pajrments  of  interest  and  principal 
aa  our  $13-billlon  debt.  These  payments  are 
now  eating  away  $2.3  billion  annually,  almost 
<me  third  of  the  city's  locally  raised  tax  reve- 
nues. Belief  from  the  debt  burden  would 
give  city  officials  breathing  room  to  halt  Uxo 
erosicm  of  city  services,  restune  needed  capi- 
tal construction,  and  invest  in  projects  that 
promise  to  bring  economic  life  back  Into  'Uie 
city  and  ultimately  ease  our  loss  of  taxable 
industries. 

Debt  restructuring  would  also  enable  us  to 
selectively  ease  the  business  taxes  that  are 
driving  firms  and  their  middle-class  employ- 
ees out  of  town. 

How  is  this  possible?  Because  the  Judge  in 
a  debt-restructuring  process  would  place  re- 
payment of  the  city's  outstanding  principal 
and  Interest  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of 
priorities.  The  three-year  budget-balancing 
plan,  by  contrast,  places  it  at  the  top.  The 
principle  is  simple,  and  widely  applied  by 
banks  facing  an  insolvent  but  rescuable  debt- 
or. Currently,  banks  are  carrying  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  mortgages  on  real  estate 
at  reduced  Interest  rates.  Some  are  even  ask- 
ing no  payments  at  all  from  troubled  credi- 
tors. Why?  Because  the  banks  know  that 
keeping  property  maintained  and  viable  is 
their  best  chance  to  recoup  most  of  their 
loans.  In  applying  the  same  principle  to  the 
city,  a  federal  Judge  would  be  forced  to  take 


a  longer  view,  relieving  l^e  city  at  current 
debt  so  that  it  could  recover.  Ironically,  this 
18  the  only  policy  that  gives  the  city's  bond- 
holders a  prayer  of  cash  paid  back. 

Debt  restructuring  would  give  us  breath- 
ing rocun  to  fight  for  the  changes  in  state 
and  federal  policies  necessary  for  otur  sur- 
vival, but  it  is  no  panacea. 

Freedom  to  stop  punishing  our  economy 
may  decrease  Its  erosion,  but  only  specific 
creative  economic-development  plans  can  re- 
build our  econ(»nlc  base.  We  must  increase 
productivity  and  reduce  the  cost  of  services. 
So  far,  de^ite  the  efforts  (tf  the  Emergency 
Financial  Control  Board,  there  is  little  visible 
indlx»tlon  of  accomiri^lshment.  In  default, 
however,  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
board  to  improve  the  management  of  the  city 
could  be  greatly  increaoed,  not  diminished. 
We  have  not  yet  redressed  the  inequities  of 
the  pension  system,  nor  have  we  obtained 
real  productivity  commitments  from  the 
unions  (although  some  have  offered  coopera- 
tion). Health  services,  which  cost  the  city 
taxpayers  even  nuwe  than  welfare,  stUl  lack 
a  meaningful  plan.  The  state  stUl  shows  no 
inclination  to  redress  its  discrimination  on 
state  aid,  particularly  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. 

But  under  default,  the  city,  in  cooperation 
with  the  federal  Judge,  can  dlstlnguiBh  be- 
tween cuts  Uiat  eliminate  waste  and  Inefll- 
clency  and  cuts  that  push  Jobe  and  taxpayers 
out  of  the  city.  This  dlstJnctlnii  Is  commonly 
made  by  receivers  tn  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. No  receiver  seeking  to  protect  creditors' 
Interests  sucks  dry  a  bankrvq>t  btisiness  if  it 
can  be  saved. 

Default  could  have  negative  psychological 
effects  on  our  city,  but  none  worae  than  the 
daUy  new8pi4>er  stories  fthronlcllng  the  fail- 
ure of  our  present  plan.  Default.  <ialckly  fol- 
lowed with  a  positive  ten-year  plan,  would 
teU  the  world  that  when  the  count  was  nine. 
New  York  got  back  up  off  the  mat. 

New  York  has  aasets  to  buUd  on — ^tourism, 
poit  faculties,  a  large,  skiUed  labor  pool,  and 
much  more.  A  Judge  who  steered  the  savings 
in  debt  service  into  inveetments  In  our  future 
would  be  guaranteeing  us  a  chance  to  revive 
and  pay  our  debts. 

D^ay  is  decay.  There  is  no  economic  «»*  po- 
Utical  rationale  tm  stumMlng  cm  with  our 
self-destrucUve  three-year  plan.  Our  deter- 
mination to  rot  in  peace  aborts  a  long-over- 
due national  debate  on  the  needs  of  New 
York  and  oth»  cities.  If  we  d<m't  act,  this 
debate  vill  not  be  one  of  the  issues  in  this 
year's  presidential  election.  The  time  to  fight 
is  now,  before  the  three-year  plan  craclcs 
of  its  own  internal  contradictions,  before  we 
elect  another  president  with  no  position  on 
the  crisis  erf  urban  America.  We  may  lose;  but 
at  least  we'll  go  down  in  a  style  that  befits 
the  great  city  we  are. 


CHARLES  a.  DOBBINS'  FRANKLIN 
LECTURE  AT  AUBURN  UNIVER- 
SITY, AUBURN,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALlEtf.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
been  privileged  to  read  one  of  the  Frank- 
lin Lectures  in  Science  and  Humanities 
delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dobbins  of 
Washington  at  Auburn  University,  Au- 
burn, Ala.,  on  October  14, 1975. 

Under  the  title,  "Alabama  Books:  A 
Collector's  Notes,"  Mr.  Dobbins  de- 
scribed his  stimulating  experiences  in  a 
half  century  of  searching  out  rare  old 
books  about  Alabama  and  her  people.  In 
the  course  of  his  searches,  Mr.  Dobbins 
has  added  greatly  to  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge we  have  about  our  State. 

The  many  treasures  he  has  brought  to 
light  have  given  Alabamians  new  Infor- 
mation and  valuable  Insights  into  those 
who  made  Alabama  history  and  those 
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who  played  an  important  role  in  record- 
ing and  preserving  it 

Mr.  Dobbins,  a  native  of  Greensboro. 
Ala.,  who  later  lived  In  Luveme,  Cam- 
den, and  Montgomery,  Ala..  Is  a  distin- 
guished editor  and  teacher.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  and  also  was  o\x-ner  and  edi- 
tor of  weekly  newspapers  in  Montgomery 
and  Annlston  He  taught  for  several  years 
at  Alabama  College  in  Montevallo.  He 
served  as  a  naval  lieutenant  commander 
during  World  War  n  and  spent  much  of 
his  service  In  the  interior  of  China. 

I  commend  Mr.  Dobbins'  remarks  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Olo  Alabama  Books:    A  Cou.ectoh"3  Notes  * 
(By  Cbarles  G.  Dobblasi 

In  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  year,  it  mar 
be  said  In  retrospect  that  Alabama's  efforts 
to  preserve  the  state's  heritage  In  early  boolcs. 
letters,  and  manuscripts  should  have  been 
more  diligent — and  earlier.  Albert  James 
Pickett,  the  state's  first  and  perhaps  greatest 
historian,  in  1851  presented  bis  History  of 
Alabama  and  Inddentmlltf  of  Georgia  and 
Xinsiesi-ppi  with  this  complaint: 

"I  have  sought  materials  for  a  correct  his- 
tory o*  my  co\intry,  wherever  they  were  to 
be  procTired,  whether  In  Europe  or  In  Amer- 
ica, and  without  regard  to  cost  or  trouble.  AU 
the  AUantic  States  have  Historical  Societies. 
and  books  and  manuscripts  related  to  those 
states  have  been  collected.  In  addition  to 
this,  agents  have  been  sent  to  Kurope  by  dif- 
ferent Legislatures,  who  have  trao.'icrlbed  the 
colonial  records  which  relate  to  their  history. 
Z  have  had  none  of  these  aids.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  hunt  up  and  buy  books  and 
manuscripts  connected  with  the  history  of 
Alabama,  and  to  collect  oral  Information  In 
all  directions."  i 

The  neglect  here  described  was  corrected  in 
some  measure  In  the  late  1890a  when  Thomas 
McAdory  Owen  brought  new  Interest  to  Ala- 
bama's historical  materials.  Owen  was  the 
prime  mover  In  reorganization  of  the  Ala- 
bama Historical  Society  In  1898,  and  ltd  first 
secretary.  In  that  year  he  published  his  495- 
page  Bibliography  of  Alabama*  the  nrst  of 
any  consequence,  on  which  the  Montgomery 
Advertiier  commented:  "The  reader  will  be 
surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  literary 
work  done  by  the  citizens  of  our  state." ' 
Owen's  activity  resulted  in  legislative  estab- 
lishment In  1901  of  the  Alabama  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  which  he 
directed,  from  dim  comers  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol. \intll  he  died  In  1920.  Seemingly,  deaih 
hud  thwarted  his  lifelong  ambition  to  pro- 
duce ft  history  of  Alabama — or,  as  It  turned 
out  aa  encyclopedia — but  fortunc.tely  th^re 
reiiiiiiied  hl3  uidomltable  widow. 

^!ar;e  BaukJiead  Owen,  sister  ot  Sonafir 
Tohn  HoUls  Bankhead  It  and  aur.t  of  Ta!- 
lulah  Bankhead,  in  1921  completed  and  pub- 
lished Owen's  Hintory  of  Alabama  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Alabama  Biography.^  Those  fbur 
volumes  in  my  view  form  tlie  slate's  most 
valuable  reference  woik.  M:-s.  0\sen  not  only 
succeeded  her  late  husband  as  Director  rf 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  br.t 
also  she  extracted  from  a  reluctant  legi<<la- 
ture  part  at  the  funds  for  a  handsome  Arch- 
ives and  History  Building  to  which.  In  1940. 
site  moved  the  state's  historical  treasures. 
Those  who  knew  her  well,  as  I  did.  can 
testily  that  when  "Miss  Marie" — as  she  was 
called  by  the  many  who  loved  her  and  some 
who  did  not — moved  on  Goat  Hill  to  battle 
for  her  cause,  she  did  not  com?  baric  ^tv.p-  - 
handed! 


fvx. 'notes  at  er.J  of  article. 


In  recent  years  many  persons  have  helped 
In  creating  new  studies  and  Interest  In  Ala- 
bama's history,  among  them  two  whom  I 
should  like  to  mention.  One  la  Bhoda  Cole- 
man ElUaon.  whose  three  books.  A  Check 
List  of  Alabama  Imprint*  1807-1870*  tarlg 
Alabama  Publications*  and  Biatory  and  bib- 
liography of  Alabama  Newspapers  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  are  Indispensable  to  any 
student  or  collector.  The  other  Individual  la 
James  F.  Sulzby,  Jr.,  whose  labor  of  love  In 
building  membership  and  Interest  In  the 
Alabama  Historical  Association  Is  an  extra- 
ordinary achievemeiit.  Sulzby's  own  books, 
Birmingham  SJietches,  From  1871  Tlirough 
1921,''  and  Birmingham  as  It  Was  in  Jackson 
County,  Alabama*  and  Historic  Alabama 
Hotels  and  Rexorts,^''  are  valuable,  but  his 
stimulation  of  public  Interest  in  Alabaina's 
past  Ls  a  major  contribution. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  of  Dr.  and  Mis. 
Owen  and  of  their  successors  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  has  not  stopped 
the  loss  of  Alabama's  Uterary  and  historical 
heritage.  For  years.  It  has  disappeared  by 
way  of  careless  destruction,  the  assaults  of 
water  and  rodents  against  unprotected  doc- 
uments, and  the  Invasion  of  collectors  from 
North  Carolina,  Wisconsin.  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana,  and  other  states  with  greater  fore- 
sight than  our  own. 

One  way  to  preserve  the  hlotorlcal  heritage 
of  Alabama  Is  by  the  efforts  of  todlvldual  col- 
lectors. As  one  who  has  offered  no  resistance 
at  all  to  this  addition  for  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury, my  testimony  Is  that  the  acquisition 
of  what  X  call  "AlabannJanna"  has  been  a  re- 
warding avocation  which  now.  in  the  per- 
spective of  later  life,  brings  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

The  collector  may  appear  to  be — and  in- 
deed probably  is — a  curious  animal.  He  may 
become  feverish  over  coins,  stamps,  old  bot- 
tles, Lithuanian  dolls,  or  even  rare  and  an- 
cient styles  of  barbed  wire.  Why?  First,  I 
believe,  because  of  pride  of  ownership,  the 
knowledge  that  this  or  that  rare  Item  Is  own- 
ed by  few  others,  that  ooe's  collection  stands 
among  the  best  in  the  state,  or  even  the  na- 
tion. For  me,  however,  there  Is  In  the  selec- 
tion of  hooka  anotlier  criterion — desirability. 
Unless  a  volume  has  quality  and  significance. 
Its  age  and  rarity  do  not  suffice.  For  example, 
some  hundred-year-old  Alabama  books  sell 
today  for  «10  or  less,  but  William  H.  Brant- 
leys  superb  Three  Capitals:  A  Book  About 
the  Ftrst  Three  Capitals  of  Alubatna.^^  pub- 
bll.shed  as  recently  as  1947  at  $7.50,  is  rare 
and  quoted  today  at  $35. 

Some  collectors  claim  tliey  cure  nothing 
for  the  possible  advance  in  monetary  value. 
Xoiisense!  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  nobody 
in  his  right  mind,  at  age  20,  invests  In  a 
rare  book  Just  lu  hope  of  a  profit  it  age 
65.  There  must  l>e  satisfactlona  other  than 
monetary — a  genuine  liking  for  books  ap- 
pretlatlun  of  the  particular  author.  Interest 
in  i.'ie  .subject.  And  even  though  one  may 
never  -sell,  tiiere  is  enjoyment  in  discovering 
wliat  wisdom  one  h.-.d  In  selecting  that  book 
forty  years  a^o.  lu  the  19308.  old  bookstores 
were  overstf)cked  with  a  little  volume  about 
Alabama*'  Clv:i  War  hero  The  Life  of  The 
Ga'htnt  PeViatn,  by  Philip  Mercer,  publi-shed 
in  1929.  -  I  lx>ught  a  copy  for  $1.  In  1972  it 
sold  at  auction  for  $38.50.  Can  ansone  doubt 
tliat  tuts  book  now  interetta  me  r.ioie  than 
ever? 

The  phystCHl  characteristics  of  Ijcuks  are 
Important.  Few  published  today  can  compare 
with  the  qualliy  of  printing  and  binding  in 
two  of  Alabama's  moMt  valuable  hij^torle.i. 
John  WltherBpoon  DuBuse's  The  Life  and 
Times- of  William  Lowndes  Yancey.  publi.shed 
by  Robert.-.  «.  Son.  Blrmingliam,  in  1892,  and 
WlliJ.s  Breuer  s  A'Mbania:  Her  History,  He- 
sources,  War  Record,  atul  Public  Men  from 
134u  to  187,:,  pub'i.--hed  bv  Barrett  &  Brown. 
Moufgomcry.  1872.  Soa^e  good  books  are 
ma.-red  by  the  abser.c?  of  idtnf  ifylr.g  date  or 
place    of    publ'cntion     a    rirtll-ial    .sl;i    cci.-.- 


mltted  by  B.  F.  Hlley,  author  and  publiiher 
of  the  delightful  Makers  and  BomoTice  of 
Alabama  History.  How  could  this  have  hap- 
pened? Was  It  a  bootlegged  pubUcatlon? 
BUey  certainly  knew  better,  for  there  Is  good 
editing  In  his  History  of  the  Baptists  of 
Alabama:  From  the  Time  of  Their  Fir.u 
Occupation  of  Alabama  in  1808.  Until  1894.' 
(Please  note  reference  to  the  Baptist  occupa- 
tion of  Alabama.) 

How  does  one  become  a  confessed  Alaba- 
manlac,  fascinated  with  the  people,  the  Inci- 
dents, the  literature  and  artifacts  of  the 
state's  past?  There  Is  no  simple  explanation 
but  I  would  suggest  first,  love  for  one'.^ 
home — the  home  town,  the  home  people,  the 
home  state.  My  feeling  for  Alabama  hlstorj- 
may  have  started  when  boys  near  here  In 
Russell  County,  rich  In  Indian  history,  spent 
Sunday  afternoons  searching  the  creek  bot- 
toms around  Hurtsboro  looking  for  arrow- 
heads. Those  findings,  a  modest  sentimental 
treasure,  I  still  enjoy. 

It  may  well  have  been  the  move  of  my 
family  In  1925  to  Camden.  In  Wilcox  County, 
that  revealed  the  romance  and  delight  of 
antiquities  and  confirmed  my  collecting 
Instinct.  During  summers  of  the  college 
years,  I  discovered  and  explored  astonishing 
libraries  in  some  of  the  great  weathered, 
antebellum  homes.  One  of  these,  now  de- 
molished, whose  books  indicated  establish- 
ment about  1840-1860,  was  so  extensive  thai 
It  had  been  professionally  catalogued  and 
labeled.  Surprisingly,  however,  there  were 
few  Alabama  Items.  English  and  American 
classic  predominated — Coleridge,  Pope, 
Scott,  Irving,  Emerson,  Hawthorne.  In 
another  Camden  library  I  found  one  of  this 
country's  great  fli-st  editions— MelviUe's 
Moby  Dick,     (1851)." 

Research  has  shown  that  In  the  old  Blac'-: 
Belt  towns  at  mid-century  there  was  cultural 
and  literary  sophistication.  Even  when  I 
went  there  seventy-five  years  later,  this  wa.s 
reflected  in  Camden  by  such  residents  as 
Emmett  Kllpatrlck  who  had  published.  In 
French,  The  Executive  Department  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  as  his  disser- 
tation at  the  Sorbonne,'*  and  who  for  years 
would  serve  as  co-editor  of  TTic  Alabama  His- 
torical Quarterly;  by  Viola  Ooode  Llddell. 
author  In  1948  of  With  a  Southern  Accent,'- 
a  falthfid  and  sensitive  portrayal  of  life  In 
the  Blaclc  Belt;  and  by  the  Reverend  Ren- 
wlck  Kennedy,  whose  articles  In  national  pe- 
riodicals a  few  years  ago  on  the  mores  of  the 
Black  Belt  have  not  been  excelled. 

Tliere  was — and  still  is  In  Camden— a  per- 
vasive sense  of  history,  of  things  not  much 
changed  from  the  way  th^  used  to  be.  In 
the  19308  the  WUcoi  Progr^ssUe-Era  was  still 
being  prhited  on  a  press  from  Civil  War  days. 
And  the  paper's  ls.tues  from  the  1860s  were 
carelessly  stored  In  an  open  upstairs  room 
at  the  Courthouse— that  ts,  what  was  left  of 
them  after  the  U.D.C.  historians  had  clipped 
all  the  Itenw  wanted  for  their  scrapbooks 
The  pa,st  remained  large  In  people's  mlnd«. 
though  the  relics  of  that  past  often  vere 
neglected  or  ignored. 

I  remember  that  one  Christn.a^.  bird-hunt- 
ing with  a  friend  on  his  family  plantation 
on  the  Alabama  River,  we  came  !n  .sight  of  a 
great  hou.se.  columned  and  still  'oeautiful 
though  almost  hidden  !n  the  trees.  -My 
grandfather's  place."  said  my  friend,  •Tlie 
family  moved  out  years  ago  -too  big  to  keep 
up.  You  might  be  li.tcre*-ied  in  some  old 
papers  in  the  a* tic." 

Inside  the  empty  );onse  we  climbed  two 
flijihts  to  the  attic,  our  bird  dogs  scrambling 
aloi.g  V.  ith  us.  I  had  not  been  prepared  for 
what  we  sa\r.  The  floor  wa.s  carpeted  with 
family  papers:  bills  for  merchandi.se  shipped 
by  rlverboat  from  Mobile  Ijefore  the  Civil 
War:  letters  from  Mobile  brokers  bewailing 
the  low  price  of  cotton  In  the  18403;  one 
from  Montgomery  describing  a  rlverboat  trip 
up  from  Wilcox  County:  another  family  let- 
ter ■;o'-<v.':  t'mt  blaclc  Jim  had  mn  s-vay  fi  r 
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the  third  time.  "Take  anytblng  you  want." 
my  friend  said.  I  took  blm  at  hie  word  and 

filled  my  pockets. 

In  Camden  lived  Mrs.  Lottie  Beck  wlioM 
late  husband  was  a  deeoendant  of  William 
Rufus  King,  who  was  elected  In  1863  ae  Ala- 
bama's only  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  She  owned  with  understandable  pride 
King's  duelling  pistols  and  otber  family 
relics  Including  a  book  which,  though  not 
by  an  Alabamlan,  nor  about  Alabama,  is  to 
me  an  Alabama  treasure. 

King,  a  resident  of  Dallas  County  and  for 
many  years  a  United  States  Senator,  was  a 
man  of  the  most  striking  talent  and  person- 
ality. DuBose  describes  him  as  "distinguished 
for  the  dignity  and  kindliness  of  his  man- 
ner" "  but  also  tells  of  two  Incidents  that 
reveal  blm  as  a  man  of  fire  and  physical 
force.  Once,  "being  Insulted  by  a  citizen  on 
the  streets  of  Cahawba,  [he]  drew  the  sword 
from  his  cane,  presented  it  to  the  breast  of 
the  olTender,  and,  in  contempt,  returned  the 
weapon  to  Its  sheath."  With  the  same  con- 
tempt he  refused  that  citizen's  challenge  to 
a  duel.  Again,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
"Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  so  offended  Mr.  King, 
of  Alabama,  by  a  slur  upon  the  Democrats, 
that  Mr.  King  promptly  sent  a  challenge  to 
Mr.  Clay  to  the  field  of  honor.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Clay  apologized  in  open  Sen- 
ate." "* 

Early  In  1844.  before  the  expiration  of  his 
4tb  term  in  the  Senate,  Bang  accepted  ap- 
pointment by  President  Tyler  as  Minister 
to  France  In  a  time  of  delicate  negotiations 
related  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  A  life- 
long bachelor,  King  took  with  him  his  niece. 
Catherine  Ellis,  a  Tuscaloosa  widow  of  two 
years,  to  preside  "over  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  embassy  in  Parts."" 
William  Garrett,  in  his  Beminiacences  of 
Public  Men  in  Alabama,  writes  that  "she 
presided  in  the  drawing-room,  at  o£Bcial 
receptions  In  Paris,  with  an  ease  and  elegance 
which  refiected  credit  upon  herself,  and  upon 
the  ladies  of  Alabama,  In  whose  society  she 
had  moved."" 

The  book  I  acquired  from  Mrs.  Lottie  Beck 
is  a  leatherbound  French  dictionary  of  no 
date,  bearing  in  delicate  handwrtting  the 
name,  Catherine  Maria  Ellis.  It  was  sold  by 
Berard  &  Mondon,  66  Courtland  Street,  New 
York,  and  probably  bought  by  Mrs.  Ellis  as 
she  embarked  for  her  exciting  two  years  in 
Paris. 

The  late  Walter  M.  Jackson  in  his  study. 
Alabama's  First  United  States  Vice-President, 
William  Rufus  King,  quotes  from  many  of 
King's  letters  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Ellis.  In  one 
written  on  May  20,  1842,  he  tells  her  he  loves 
her  letters  and  holds  sincere  affection  for 
her  In  which  he  "yields  to  no  one."  °  Jackson, 
noting  that  after  Paris,  King's  letters  ad- 
dressed her  as  "My  dear  Cate"  rather  than 
as  Mrs.  Ellis,  asks,  "Is  It  possible  that  this 
letter,  and  many  like  It,  give  a  hint  as  to 
King's  bachelorhood?"  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
question  has  not  been  answered,  but  I  hope 
that  Jackson's  speculation  is  well  founded  I 

Exciting  book  discoveries  can  be  any- 
where— beginning  at  home.  A  Hfeislc  book  in 
any  Alabama  collection  was  in  my  father's 
modest  Ubrary — Pickett's  History.  It  is  not 
the  excessively  rare  two-volume  edition  of 
1851,  published  in  Charleston,  but  the  one- 
volume  1900  edition  published  by  Webb  Book 
Company,  Birmingham,  which  includes 
Thomas  M.  Owen's  Annals  of  Alabama, 
1S19-1900.  My  copy  holds  added  value  for 
me  in  the  bold  Inscription.  "J.  O.  Dobbins, 
F?vcttevlUe,  Ala..  Sept.  27.  1900." 

Pickett  is  Alabama's  master  writer- 
historian.  Ellison  comments  that  "All  the 
poems  and  stories  that  have  ever  been 
written  about  the  Creek  War  are  pale, 
watered  versions  in  comparison  with  the 
vivid  narrative  in  Pickett's  History  of  Ala- 
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iNiiiia.""  Peter  Brannon.  beloved  archivist 
and  coneetar.  wrote  in  hie  delightful  Old 
Volumes  by  One  Who  AppreeiateM  Them, 
prtvatrty  pubUstaed  In  Montgomery  in  1087. 
that  "Cidonel  Pickett,  in  1861,  made  his- 
tory reed  able  and  many  would  profit  today  by 
emulating  him."  ** 

Pickett's  account  ot  the  Creek  War  of  1818- 
14.  of  noble  warriors  on  both  sides  of  the 
battles  of  Horse-Shoe,  Holy  Ground,  and 
Calebee  Swamp,  are  as  dramatic  as  any  novel. 
This  remarkable  man,  anticipating  what 
(tften  is  regarded  today  as  a  modem  sym- 
pathy for  the  Indians,  emphawlaed  that  "the 
brave  Creeks  [were]  exposed  by  the  c<unbined 
armies  of  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  together  with  the  Federal 
fM'ces  from  other  States,  besides  ntimerous 
bands  of  bloody  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws."  ** 
Pickett  reflected  upon  the  bravery,  endur- 
ance, self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  the  Red 
Sticks  and  saluted  them  in  these  words: 

"Brave  natives  of  Alabama  to  defend  that 
soil  where  the  Great  Spirit  gave  you  birth, 
you  sacriflced  your  peaceful  savage  pursuits  I 
You  fought  the  invaders  until  more  than  half 
your  warriors  were  slain!  The  remnant  ot 
your  warlike  race  yet  live  in  the  distant 
Arkansas.  You  have  been  forced  to  quit  one 
of  the  finest  regions  upon  earth,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  Americans,  Will  they.  In 
sune  dark  hotir,  when  Alabama  is  invaded, 
defend  this  soil  as  bravely  and  as  endurlngly 
as  you  have  done?"  » 

Also  from  my  father  came  Washington 
Bryan  Crumpton's  Book  of  Memories,  1842- 
1920.'*  Dr.  Cnmipton  headed  Alabama's 
Baptist  legions  for  many  years,  and  came  as 
near  being  their  bishop  as  Baptists  permit. 
His  style  Is  honest  and  unpolished,  represent- 
ing very  well  the  tall,  ministerial  figure  who 
on  occasion  stopped  for  a  meal  at  the  pas- 
torium  In  Hurtsboro  or  Luveme  when  I  was 
a  boy.  He  writes  not  only  of  p)eople  and 
churches,  but  of  the  Civil  War.  Even  more 
readable  and  far  rarer,  however,  is  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Two  A  labama  Boys,'"  by  the  same 
W.  B.  Crumpton  and  his  brother  H.  J, 
Crumpton,  whose  lively  tales  of  Indians,  the 
California  Gold  Rush,  and  "The  War"  have 
made  this  a  valuable  collector's  item. 

The  autobiography  as  a  literary  form.  It 
may  be  noted,  has  seldom  In  the  last  60 
years  been  employed  by  Alabamlans.  When 
Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood  retired  in  1927 
he  produced  the  next  year  Drifting  Sands  of 
Party  Politics,'^  an  excellent  analysis  of  leg- 
islative and  political  maneuvering  but  with 
almost  no  hiunan  drsona  of  a  career  that 
placed  him  twice  among  contenders  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  Since 
then,  why  are  there  no  memoirs  by  Senator 
Thomas  (Cotton  Tom)  Hefiin,  the  master 
story  teller;  by  Representative  Frank  W. 
(Everything's  Made  for  Love)  Boykln,  one  of 
the  most  colorful  talkers  who  ever  lived; 
by  Representative  Will  Bankhead,  not  only 
^>eaker  of  the  House  but  father  of  Tallulab? 
Of  those  now  Uvlng,  why  ture  there  no  remi- 
niscences from  Senator  Lister  Hill,  or  Con- 
gressman Albert  Rains  or  Carl  Elliott,  men 
who  not  long  ago  stood  large  on  the  state 
and  national  scene?  And  why  nothing  from 
"Big  Jim"  Polsom,  twice  Governor?  Otir 
state's  llteratiu-e  would  have  been  enriched 
by  the  reminiscences  of  native  sons  like  Clif- 
ford J.  Durr,  prominent  in  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration, and  Aubrey  WlUlams,  a  leader 
In  the  recovery  of  the  nation  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  both  courageous  men  ahead 
of  their  times,  both  g^one  In  recent  years. 
Alabama's  leaders  might  remember  that, 
given  the  harsh  scrutiny  that  comes  with 
time,  history's  interpretation  of  their  lives 
and  deeds  would  benefit  from  their  own 
accounts. 

The  inveterate  collector  Is  forever  looking 
even  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  hoping  to 
be  surprised  and  rewarded.  Sometimes  he  is! 
In  England  25  years  ago,  glancing  through  a 


bookcase  at  the  Inn  of  the  village  of  Dun- 
keld,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  large  red 
v(d\mie  I  had  never  heard  of,  titled  An  Ala- 
bama  Student,  published  In  Oxford  In  1906." 
The  Innkeeper  told  me  the  book  had  be- 
longed to  a  Dr.  J.  A.  Taylor,  deceased.  With 
only  the  briefest  look  Inside  its  covers,  I 
bought  the  book  for  a  pound.  Sir  William 
Osier,  the  famous  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford  University,  wrote  the  thirteen  lec- 
tures or  biographical  essays  in  this  volume, 
more  than  half  of  which  deal  with  Like  life 
of  physicians  in  the  United  States.  The  title 
essay,  "An  Alabama  Student,"  is  based  on 
the  early  life  <^  Dr.  John  Y.  Bassett,  of 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  who  in  1836  at  the  age 
of  21  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  then  re- 
turned home  to  practice.  In  1849  and  1860  he 
published  two  articles  on  the  tieatment  of 
malarial  fever  which,  read  more  than  40 
years  later  by  Dr.  Osier,  so  Impressed  him 
that  he  inquired  In  Huntsville  concerning 
Dr.  Bassett's  career.  The  Alabama  doctor  had 
died  in  1861,  but  his  daughter  sent  a  packet 
of  letters  he  had  written  home  from  Paris 
In  1836.  Quotations  from  these  letters,  and 
Osier's  selections  from  Bassett's  professional 
writing,  mark  him  as  a  man  of  intellect  and 
sensitivity  worthy  of  note  in  Alabama  his- 
tory. Responding  to  his  wife's  lament  that 
he  had  left  her  and  gone  to  Paris.  Bassett 
replied : 

"So  people  say  that  I  have  left  you?  Well, 
so  I  have,  and  you  ought  always  to  put  the 
most  charitable  construction  on  such  re- 
marks; the  same  people  when  I  come  back 
will  possibly  say  I  have  returned.  Sometimes 
remarks  of  this  sort  are  made  carelessly,  as 
men  tramp  upon  worms,  sometimes  from 
wantonness,  as  boys  pull  off  the  wlnps  of 
flies  and  pierce  them  with  pins;  sometimes 
for  sport,  as  hunters  shoot  inoffensive  crea- 
tures that  are  of  no  service;  sometimes  for 
spite,  as  we  kill  fleas;  sometimes  for  experi- 
ment, as  philosophers  torture  dogs;  but 
seldom  from  wickedness,  as  pagans  skin 
saints,  and  as  Christians  skin  one  another."  " 

Some  books  are  valuable  simply  as  curlo<=l- 
tles.  or  as  reflections  of  the  mores  or  problems 
of  their  times.  Among  the  most  famous  are 
those  volumes  published  during  the  Civil 
War  when  paper  scarcities  forced  the  \ise  of 
wallpaper  for  covers.  In  1864,  the  Confeder- 
ate States  Almanac  pleaded: 

Save  your  rags  and  save  your  tags, 
Save  your  good-for-nothing  bags — 
Bring  them  to  this  office  soon. 
Bring  them  morning,  eve,  or  noon. 
Bring  us  scraps  of  cotton  thread, 
Bring  the  nightcap  from  your  head. 
Bring  the  shirt  upon  your  back. 
Bring  us  pieces  white  or  black. 
Bring  us  rags  and  bring  us  tags. 
Bring  us  good-for-nothing   bags. 
Anything  just  so  'tis  clean — 
White  or  black,  blue  or  green. 
Anything  that  paper  makes 
Every  editor  now  takes.  .  .  .»» 

One  such  item  in  my  collection  Is  Volume 
II  of  a  four-volume  novel,  Joseph  II  and  His 
Court,  by  Louise  Muhlbach,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Adelaide  De  V.  Chaudron  and 
published  by  S.  H.  Goetzel,  Mobile,  In  1861. 
There  was  also  an  1863  edition,*^  Indicating 
remarkable  public  Interest  In  a  European 
novel  In  a  time  of  privation.  But  Goetz«l  was 
an  enterprising  publisher.  During  the  war 
years  he  gave  also  to  Alabama  readers  Dick- 
ens' Great  ETpectations  and  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Afarner.  Ellison  has  commented,  "It  was 
not  until  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  ( of 
the  twentieth  century]  that  Alabama  pos- 
sessed such  a  publishing  house  as  Goetzel's 
of  Mobile,  nor  It  since  had  another  quite 
comparable  to  it."  » 

A  rare  and  curious  book  is  X  +  Y—Z;  Or 
The  Sleeping  PtKacher  of  North  Alabama, 
Containing  an  Account  of  Most  Wonderful, 
Mysterious   Mental   Phenomena,   Fully   Au- 
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thenticated  bn  Living  Witnesses.  The  *utbar. 
ft  PresbTteiian  mlnlstflr  ot  Athens.  Alabaaia. 
published  th*  Tolume  pi^T»telj  In  New  Tork 
In  1876.  His  subject  Is  another  rrnshyterlsn 
nUn  later,  the  Reverend  C.  B.  Sanders,  whose 
abUlty  to  go  Into  trances  and  foretell  erents 
of  the  day  or  to  direct  owners  to  their  lost 
valuables,  constituted — eo  the  author  aa- 
nounced — "the  most  remarkable,  pretemat- 
uriil.  mental  phenomena  that  have  came  to 
llelu  (no  far  as  Is  known),  since  the  days  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  A»  Apostles."  The  "au- 
thentication" consisOs  of  a  Directory  of  6» 
■wi'nesaes  and  cotitrtbutors,"  complete  with 
addret^esl 

An  extremely  rare  Uem  Is  tJie  attack  In 
ver.se  on  an  early  Blrn\lngham  bu8lne.-.aman 
titled  SotUoquy  of  Birmingham  Bob  of  Bain- 
bow  Glen.  This  book  was  written  and  pub- 
lished In  1908  by  A.  M.  Prude,  who  deecrtbed 
himself  as  an  "Ex-Confederate  Soldier  in 
General  Pbrrest's  Cayalry"  and  author  oi 
Fifteen  Days  Confederate  Service  or.  War  is 
Hell.  He  priced  his  book  at  fl.OO  per  copy, 
"Ave  percent  of  net  proceeds  to  be  given  to 
Indigent  Confederate  soldiers,  their  widows 
and  orphans."  Soldier  Prude's  effort  Is  with- 
out literary  merit,  but  his  references  to 
Bankhead.  Underwood,  Pettus.  and  other 
state  leaders  of  the  time  are  lively.  The  sala- 
cious T«raes  on  the  tinldentlfled  "Birming- 
ham Bob"  apparently  were  too  much  for 
Blrmlng^^am.  or  perhaps  for  "Birmingham 
Bob"  hltnself.  A  dealer  back  in  the  1930a 
told  me  the  books  were  bought  up  and  de- 
stroyed. My  copy,  and  one  other,  are  all  that 
I  have  seen. 

Legislators  are  not  usually  author.s.  but  C. 
H.  Laney.  of  Gene\a,  who  represented  the 
23rd  District  In  the  Alabama  State  Senate, 
1884-86.  earned  distinction  by  producing  The 
Gopher,  and  Reminiscences  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature.'*  The  book's  title  comes  from  a 
speech  Laney  had  made  18  years  before  In 
opposition  to  certain  bills  unfriendly  to  the 
extension  of  railroad  service  Into  his  area. 
When  debate  dragged  on  day  after  day,  Laney 
attacked  the  legislation  In  a  satirical  speech 
on  the  need  for  railroads  to  transport  South 
Alabama's  most  Importaut  product — gopher 
soup.  Explaining  his  book.  Laney  »Tote;  "I 
know  It  Is  rather  late  to  publish  this  speech 
but  some  men  never  have  their  speeches  pub- 
lished until  after  they  are  dead,  aud  having 
made  this  speech  I  found  that  I  was  poUtl- 
cal'.y  dead."-  Chapel  Cory,  In  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  wrote  these  lines  about 
Lane;,  s  speech: 

Give  the  black  belt  Possu:a  fiU, 

Give  the  white  belt  Rye, 

But  the  thing  to  catch  liie   .•.  iie  grass  man 

l3  Lar.ey's  Gopher  pie. « 

la  a  chapter,  "LegLsl.-xtlve  Lpconic?,"  L:i;:ev 
V.  rlies: 

"The  Senator  from says  that  owing  to 

the  size  of  my  bill  he  will  call  me  a  pelican. 
Owing  to  the  size  of  his  brain  1  w!!l  have  to 
ci^'.l  him  a  hummingbird. 

"The  senator  says  the  senator  from  Geneva 
U  the  clown  of  the  senate.  The  senator  from 

Is  what  the  cIoas;  ride^  around  the  ring 

in  the  last  act."'^ 

TliPre  U  special  pleasuie  In  the  history,  or 
n.^3oclatlons,  of  a  particular  volvmie.  Who  has 
owned  ItT  Is  It  autographed  by  the  writer? 
I3  it  a  presentation  copy,  perhaps  to  some- 
one oi  prominence?  Is  there  laid  In  a  letter 
rrotn  the  author  telling  how  he  came  to 
write  the  book  or  how  he  feels  about  It.  giv- 
uitj  ti.?  reader  a  sense  of  IntUnaie  conuiiunl- 
ration? 

ily  copy  of  Cutholic  Culture  in  Alaba  na- 
Centenary  Utory  of  Spring  Hill  College;* 
bears  this  undated  authors  Inscription:  "To 
-\Ured  E.  Smith  whose  vLilt  to  Spring  Hill 
CMlege    enriched     her    historic     tnemortes. 
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Michael  Kenny.  8.J.'  I  wonder  at  what  point 
in  hla  nrear  Al  Smith.  OoTemor  ot  New 
York  and  Democratic  standard-be««r  for  the 
Preeldency  In  1938.  disposed  of  that  hand- 
some volume? 

Some  years  ago  I  ordered  from  a  dealer's 
catalogue     Constxtittional     Oootmment     in 
Spain.  A  Sketch,  by  J.  L.  U.  Curry,  one  of 
Alabama's    finest    statesmen,    published   In 
1889  "  Cvirry  served  as  President  of  Howard 
College  ( now  Samford  University) .  as  a  mem- 
ber of   the   United  States   Congress  and   of 
the  First  Confederate  Congress,  and  later  as 
MlnLster  to  Spain.   He   la  one   of  two   Ala- 
bamlans  representing  the  state  In  National 
Statuary  Hall,  Washington.  To  my  delight, 
when  the  book  came,  beautiful  in  red  and 
gray  leather.  I  dLscovered  this  inscription: 
•To   my   beloved   wife   with   ever-increasing 
admiration  and  affection  of  J.  L.  M.  Cvury." 
Booker  T.  Washington   published  in   1905 
an  attractive  volume.  Tuskeegee  and  Its  Peo- 
ple: Their  Ideals  and  Achievements.*''  My  copy 
bears  the  bookmark  of  Joseph  M.  Andielnl. 
New  York  City,  who  pasted  In  the  signature 
of   Washington  clipped   from  a  letter,  and 
enclosed  two  Washington   letters  addressed 
to  him.  One  was  written  October  18,  1915, 
and  enclosed  with  It  was  a  New  York  Herald 
clipping  of  November  16,  leas  than  a  month 
later,   announcing   Washington's  death.   Mr. 
Andrelnls    sense    of    history    enhanced    my 
pleasure  in  this  volume. 

A  highly  valued  book  of  this  century  Is 
Ethel  Armes'  The  Story  of  Coal  and  Iron  in 
Alaba  trio,  published  In  1910  by  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Conunerce.  In  my  copy  la 
written:  "To  C.  W.  Ufford— from  Ethel 
Armes  ...  A  few  men  there  are  who  have  far 
wider  notions  than  merely  to  sell  their  pig 
Iron  ...  a  few  there  are  aho  have  the  spirit 
of  empire  builders — ". 

Many  will  remember  the  late  Grover  C. 
Hall,  Jr,  who  In  1947  succeeded  me  as  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  Few  may 
kno-A',  however,  that  from  his  service  experi- 
ence In  World  War  n  he  published  In  1946 
a  substantial  volume  entitled  1,000  Des- 
troyed: The  Life  A  Times  of  the  4th  Fighter 
Group.  I  value  his  autograph  In  my  copy, 
though  In  view  of  our  poUtlcal  differences,  it 
puzzles  me.  He  wrote:  "21  Jan.  1948.  For 
Charlie  Dobbln.s,  my  traveling  companion, 
of  the  left — with  esteem,  Grover.  •• 

An  Alabama  author  of  high  distinction 
was  T.  C.  DeLeon,  of  Mobile,  wlio  published 
manv  books  Including  Belies,  Beaux  and 
Brains  of  the  GO't  in  1909  «  when  he  was  68 
years  old  and  blind,  and  long  before  that,  in 
1892.  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals  "  with 
fine  descriptions  of  Montgomery  in  that  time. 
My  copy  of  Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals  be- 
longed, I  am  sure,  to  a  Dr.  A.  L.  Stavely. 
whose  address  in  1895  was  the  Garfield  Hos- 
pital, Washington.  How  I  do  know  this? 
Pasted  to  the  end  papers  Is  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Stavely  at  that  address,  and 
this  graceful  letter  written  In  Mobile.  No- 
vember 25,  1895: 

Mt  £>eab  Sir:  Though  we  have  never  met. 
I  feel  little  toward  you  like  a  stranger,  from 
the  frequent  and  \ery  warm  expressions  of 
appreciation  for  your  pt^rsonal  kindness,  and 
skillful  attention,  sent  me  by  my  sisters. 

They  seem,  ray  dear  Sir,  to  set  their  Just 
value  upon  both;  and  I  beg  to  assure  jou 
that  I  also  am  deeply  recognlzant  cf  your 
courtesy  and  attention  to  them. 

I  hope,  theiefore,  that  It  will  see.Ti  to  you 
le.s.s  vanity  than  a  desire  to  have  you  know 
me  better,  that  pronip'..s  the  sending  of  the 
volimio  with  this. 

Being  a  bachelor,  ray  brain  children  are 
the  only  heirs  ol  my  leeiings;  and  this — the 
eldebt  and  luUest  frrowu — may  perhaps  reflect 
lue  best,  and  t)u.,s;bly  be  niL.-t  certain  of 
reception. 

Hoping  to  ha.^  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  la  the  not  dUtant  future:  iuid  again 
a^-surhig  jmu  of  my  gr.'ttUude  and  c-teenr  I 


hope  that  Thankwglylng  may  bring  you  all 
comfort,  happineas  and  peace. 
FalthfiUly  Tours, 

T.  C.  DxLioif . 
Old  Alabama  books  tell  us  something  about 
the  remarkable  people  who  buUt  the  state's 
foundations.  Consider,  If  you  will,  three  of 
these  pioneers  who  left  their  marks  not  <Mily 
In  professional  achleTements.  but  In  books 
that  are  almost  priceless— if  you  can  find 
them. 

First,  cou.=cider  the  author  of  Alabama's  first 
book.  Henry  Hitchcock,  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  grandson  of  the  noted  General  Ethan 
Allen,  came  south  in  1816  to  practice  law  In 
Mobile  but  soon  moved  to  St.  Stephens,  the 
territorial  seat  of  Government.  TTiere  In  1817 
William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Governor  of  the  newly 
formed  Alabama  Territory,  named  Hitchcock 
Secretary.  In  Alabama's  Cor«tltutlonaI  Con- 
vention at  Huntsvllle  In  1819,  Hitchcock  rep- 
resented Washington  Cotinty  and  was  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  who  did  the 
actual  writing.  At  the  age  of  24.  he  was  chosen 
the  state's  first  Attorney  General.  Later  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
served  for  a  brief  time  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
was  named  to  the  first  Board  at  Ttnsteeg  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  Hitchcock  must 
have  been  a  fine  speaker — when  Governor 
Bibb  died  In  1820.  the  citizens  of  Cahawba 
called  on  him  to  deliver  the  eulogltun.  When 
LaFayette  came  by  rlverboat  from  Montgom- 
ery to  Cahawba  la  1825,  It  was  Henry  Hitch- 
cock who  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
In  1839,  having  moved  to  Mobile  and  there 
been  elected  to  the  legislature,  he  died  of 
yellow  fever  at  the  age  44  before  tjeglnntng 
ills  term  In  office. *» 

Just  how  he  foinid  the  time  to  prepare 
such  a  vctlume  one  cannot  Imagine,  but  the 
first  book  known  to  have  been  published  In 
Alabama  was  Hitchcock's  TTie  Alabama  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  Containing  All  the  Duties, 
Powers  and  Authorities  of  That  Office,  as 
Regulated  by  the  Laws  Now  in  Force  In  This 
State  .  .  .  Together  With  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  was  published  in 
1822  at  »5.00  In  Cahawba.  after  being  delayed 
two  years  by  problems  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing." My  copy,  a  thick  404  pages  bound  In 
full  leather,  was  bought  from  an  Alabama 
dealer  In  the  1940s  for  aomethlng  more  thau 
$5.00. 

A  bi..ok  coUect.or  can  be  Incredibly  lucky! 
\t  Montevi^lo  In  1936  I  lived  for  a  time  In 
the  home  of  a  kind  and  gentle  lady,  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  soon  learned  about  my  passion 
for  Alabamlana.  One  day  she  said,  "I've 
found  an  old  book  out  In  the  coalhouse  that 
may  Interest  you.  something  about  'debates.' 
When  you  come  home  tonight  I'll  sliow  It  Xo 
you." 

I  was  Indeed  Interested.  Could  it  be  that 
rare  and  precious  volume.  The  History  and 
Debatea  of  the  Convention  of  the  People  of 
Alabama,  Begun  and  Held  in  the  City  of 
Montgomery,  on  the  Seventh  Day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1861;  in  Which  U  Preserved  the  Speeches 
of  the  Secret  Sessions,  and  Many  Valuabh' 
Papers?  Surely  not  In  a  ooalhouse!  I  had 
read  about  this  lxx>li,  dreamed  of  It  a  little, 
but  hod  never  even  seen  cw  dared  hoped  to 
own  one.  Brewer  declares  that  "nearly  the 
whole  edition  "  was  burned."  But  when  Mrs, 
Allen  came  that  evening,  it  was  Smith's 
Debates  all  right,  in  the  original  marbled 
boards.  End  papers  were  gone,  but  the  title 
page  was  perfect:  "By  WUUam  R.  Smith,  One 
of  the  Delegates  frwn  Tuscaloosa,  Mont- 
<^omer;-:   White  Pflster  &  Co.  1861." 

"Is  it  one  you'd  like  to  have?"  asked  Mrs 
Allen.  My  conscience  wavered,  but  remained 
alive.  "Yes,  Mrs.  Allen,"  I  said,  "It  U  a  rare 
and  valuable  book." 

"Well,  Im  so  glad.  I  want  to  give  It  to 
you  for  your  collection."  And  despite  my  pro- 
tests that  she  must  let  me  buy  It.  she  made 
m?  ivoc-t  r  -  Jutt  a-,  I  hoped  she  would' 
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In  19*8  wZmu  Oarl 
ALahMna  CoUeg*.  I  «m  Vatik$  > 
Mm  q>end  two  nlghta  In  mj  I 
absorbed  In  hta  work  on  LtaeolM.  8umI1iws 
read  aoms  of  aoilth'B  Dehatet.  wlUeb  Im  had 
never  seen,  aod  asked  mfe  to  tyi>e  and  send 
him  a  l<mg  passage  for  his  flies. 

The  forealgbt  and  Indastry  of  WUIiam 
RuaMU  Smltb  ta  noocdlng  and  puWMiing 
the  events  of  the  SeecsaloB  O«m>eutton  U 
only  one  of  many  dlsttncttooa^  Bom  la  1815^ 
orphaned  In  Tuacalooaa  at  age  eJgtxt,  hla  lit- 
erary talent  and  Initiative  surfaced  early. 
EUlson  tells  how  at  age  twelve.  Smith  of- 
fered a  poem  that  was  rejected  Inr  the  editor 
of  Tuaealoosa'a  Alabama  Sentinel.**  "Toang 
Smith  appealed  to  the  printer^  devfl,  wlttt 
whose  assistance  the  Ubarlous  stanaas  ware 
inserted.  Great  was  tbe  editor's  bomr  and 
rage  when  be  foond  a  crowd  asembled  la 
front  of  the  Sentinel  ofllce  roarlns  with 
laughter  over  the  weekly  edition  Just  off  the 
press."  They  were  reading  these  verses: 
Pigeon  Toss 

There  is  a  young  girl  in  our  town 

She  has  a  pretty  nose 

The  only  fault  about  her  Is 

She  walks  with  pigeon  toes. 

Z  meet  her  every  morning 
And  my  heart  with  fervor  gjowa 
And  I  confess  the  witchery 
Despite  the  pigeon  toes 

And  when  I  see  her  slippers 
Just  where  the  drapery  flows 
I  wonder  how  stich  ankles 
Could  qpront  with  pigeon  toes! 

Ill  go  and  see  the  doctor 
And  ask  him  if  he  knows 
If  there  is  any  way  on  earth 
To  straighten  pigeon  toest 

Ellison  pays  tribute  to  Smith  as  the  man 
"Who  touched  almost  every  phase  of  the 
contemporary  literary  life  to  Alabama,"  yet 
she  troubles  m*  by  labeling  him  "that  dilet- 
tan^.""  Webster's  Dictloniry  deflnes  dilet- 
tante as  "A  lover  of  the  fine  arts;  esp.  one 
who  follows  an  art  or  a  hranch  of  knowledge 
resultorlly  or  Eup»ficially.  or  as  a  pastime." 
Should  the  word  be  applied  to  this  Alaham- 
lan?  At  the  age  of  20  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  tn  Oreensbcaro;  at  91  la  Mobfle  he 
established  Alabama's  first  Utwaxy  pedod- 
ical.  The  BaOielor't  ButUm,  and  tn  the  same 
year  wrote  what  Elllaon  says  la  "probably  titia 
initial  attempt  at  dramatic  oomposition 
vtrithln  the  aUte.  Aaron  Burr;  A  Trmted^."  At 
23  he  edited  The  Monitor,,  a  Tuscaloosa 
newspaper,  until  elected  mayor  at  age  24.  Ih 
the  1830s  and  1840s  he  oontrflmted  to  The 
Southern,  a  Tuscaloosa  magaataie.  and  to  the 
Southern  (iuesterltf  Seview.  Be  was  a  poet 
and  classical  setudar.  and  'wbcn  Plil  Beta 
K{q>pa  at  the  University  of  Alabama  invited 
him  to  read  a  poem  at  the  1860  Commence- 
ment, he  presented  TTle  Vaea  of  Solitude,"  a 
34-page  work  which,  according  to  Owen,  was 
thought  "by  many  critics  to  place  him 
among  the  great  American  poets."  *  In  1868, 
Appleton  published,  in  IVew  Tork  and  Ltm- 
don.  Smith's  translation,  iXosiede.-  From  the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  Moving  to  Washington  In 
1879,  he  produced  law-rtiated  puMlcatlons 
and.  in  1889,  one  of  Alabama's  finest  auto- 
biographies, Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life.^ 

Smith's  political  life  was  no  less  distin- 
guished than  his  literary  achievements, 
which  may  be  the  Intended  implication  of 
Ellison's  "dilettante."  Indeed  he  moved 
about — ma,yor,  legislator,  member  of  the  UJB. 
Congress,  delegate  to  the  Beoeaalon  Conven- 
tion, colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army,  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Ooogress,  President  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  Well  atlght  Oar- 
reU  tn  his  Bemintaeenees  say.  "WDUam  Rus- 
sell SmlUt  has  had  a  career,  pottttcal  and 
literary,  which  paxtlenlar  atteatleit.'* «  One 
may  conjecture  whether  his  own  life,  so 


furious  in  activity,  may  be  what  he  describes 
tn  these  lines  tnan  T7k«  Vses  o/ ffoHtude.- 

Ahl  nothing  so  Iniptces  the  soul  of  youth. 
And  urges  bin  to  aoUe  antaiprlsee 
Plann'd  for  the  future,  aa  the  wish  to  Uve. — 
To  live  iBunortal  in  the  world'a  esteem; 
That  dead,  he  sUll  may  hear  Uie  lauding 

shout 
UtelUfiuouB   climb    the   advancing   walls   of 

Time, 
Bwiwrttng  his  name  and  calling  generations. 
Each  as  they  pass,  to  note  his  character." 

For  the  sheer  drama  of  Alabama's  pioneer 
years,  consider  a  very  differ«)t  kind  of  writer, 
Oeneral  Thomas  B.  Woodward,  a  professional 
soldier  who  left  a  unique  personal  account  of 
events  In  Reminiacencea  of  the  Creek,  or  Mus- 
cogee Indiana,  published  in  Montgomery  in 
1869.'*  The  general,  who  had  Indian  blood  in 
his  veins,  was  described  by  Andrew  Jackson 
as  "a  brave,  intrepid  and  gallant  soldier."" 
Partly  in  response  to  the  appearance  of 
Pickett's  Biatorff — and  with  some  criticism 
of  that  work — ^Woodward  wrote  to  friends 
and  newspapers  a  series  of  bhmt,  colorful  let- 
ters in  keeping  with  his  rugged  character.  We 
are  Indebted  to  Jotaaaon  Jones  Hooper,  cre- 
ator of  the  immortal  "^mon  Suggs"  in  Ala- 
bama literature,  and  editor  of  the  Montgom- 
erg  Men.  for  odlectlng  and  publishing  these 
letters.  What  Alabamlan  can  read  without  a 
sUrrlug  of  the  blood.  Woodward's  letter  de- 
scribing the  arrival  of  LaFayette  at  the  Chat- 
talKtoehee  River  tx>rder,  jtist  a  few  miles  from 
Aubumr  He  wrote : 

Ta  1834,  I  think  it  was,  LaFayette  was 
looked  for  in  Alabama  .  .  »  Gov.  Pickens  re- 
quested me  to  take  an  escort  and  conduct 
LaFayette  throtigh  the  nation.  The  Hon. 
James  Abercromble  then  commanded  the 
Mbngomery  Troc^,  and  Gen.  Moore  the  Mon- 
roe Troop,  both  of  whom  volunteered  their 
services  .  .  .  That  was  the  day  befoce  plat- 
farms  and  conventions — ^men  lived  aa.  their 
own  money.  Tou  must  guess  tjien  there  was 
some  patriotic  feeling  along,  for  there  were 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons,  all 
bearing  their  own  expenses.  Some  in  going 
and  coming  had  to  travel  fotir  hundred  miles, 
and  none  less  than  two  hundred  miles  .  .  . 
Our  trip  to  the  Chattahoochee  was  pleasant 
indeed.  We  made  our  headquarters  three 
miles  from  py>rt  Mitchell,  on  Big  Uchee 
Creek,  at  Haynes  OiabtieelB  .  .  .  After  some 
three  or  four  days'  stay  at  Crabtree's,  we 
learned  that  Gen.  LaOiyette  had  passed  White 
Water,  and  we  knew  at  what  time  he  would 
reach  the  river.  The  Indiana  seemed  to  take 
as  much  interest  in  the  matter  as  the  whites. 
All  hands  mustered  on  the  west  or  Alabama 
side,  where  we  could  see  the  Georgia  escort 
apixoach  the  east  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
vrttti  thetr  charge.  On  the  east  bank  Oen.  La- 
Fayette was  met  by  Oiiny  Mcintosh,  son  of 
the  mdlaa  Oen.  Mcintosh,  with  fifty  In- 
dian wairiors.  who  were  striped  naked  and 
finely  painted.  They  had  a  sulky  prepared 
with  drag  ropes,  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  drawing  cannon.  The  General  was  turned 
over  by  the  Georgians  to  the  Indians  .  .  . 
As  the  ferrytmat  reached  the  Alabama  side, 
the  Indians,  in  two  lines,  seized  the  ropes, 
aud  the  General  seated  in  the  sulky,  was 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  some  eighty 
yards,  where  stood  the  Alabama  DdegatUm. 
At  a  proper  distance  from  the  Alaliama  Dele- 
gation, the  Indians  opened  their  lines  and 
the  sulky  halted.  Everything,  from  the  time 
the  General  entered  the  ferry.  tUl  this  time. 
had  been  conducted  in  the  most  profound 
silence.  As  the  sulky  halted,  the  Indians  gave 
three  loud  whoops  ...  I  have  always  l>een 
looked  upon  as  rather  dry-faoed:  but  gazing 
on  the  face  of  the  most  distinguished  patriot 
that  It  had  ever  fallen  by  lot  to  look  iqiton  . . . 
caused  me,  as  it  did  most  others  that  were 
present,  to  shed  tears  like  so  many  chil- 
dren." = 


The  only  domd  on  my  pleasure  in  Wood- 
ward's Reminiacencea  is  the  fact  that  my  copy 
is  the  19S9  reprint,  net  the  original  of  1889 
for  which  any  collector  would  give  an  arm! 
Peter  Brannon.  In  his  Introduction  to  the 
reprint  edition,  notes  that  the  original  sold 
for  60<.  Today  it  has  almost  disappeared.  In 
his  fhie  biography,  ASlaa  Simon  Suggs:  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Johnaon  Jonea  Hooper. 
Stanley  Hoole  reported  that  only  nine  copies 
of  the  original  were  known  to  survive." 

What  fut\ire  is  thers  for  collecting  and 
helping  to  safeguard  Alabama's  historical 
heritage  A  promising  future,  I  am  stnre.  The 
informed  interest  of  citizens  has  been 
aroused.  The  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  though  far  short  of  adequate  State 
support,  \s  serving  weU.  Auburn  University 
and  The  UnlverBlty  of  Alabama  are  building 
strong  collections.  Finding  19th-century 
items  Is  not  easy.  The  state's  old  tiookstores 
are  about  gone  and  old  Alabama  materials 
are  hard  to  find  anywhere.  But  this  ia  where 
the  individual  collector  can  serve  well  in  the 
role  of  search-and-acquire.  And  the  hunting, 
I  claim,  can  be  a  lifetime  Joy. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    SENA- 
TOR J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  keeping 
^^ith  my  usual  practice.  I  am  submitting 
a  copy  of  my  flnancial  statement  for 
1975. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  financial 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Financial    statement    of    Senator    J.    Glenn 
Beall.  Jr.,  December  .ti.  1975 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  bank: 

Checking  accounts $11.  161.  26 

Savings  accounts 13,807.52 


100  Beall,  Oarner,  Screen  and 

a««*.  Inc.,  (Pfd.  A).-  $26.  000.  00 
460  Beall,  Gamer,  Screen  and 

Oeare,  Inc.,  (Pfd.  B)  ..     46.  800.  00 
Beall.  Garner,  Screen  and 
Geare,  Inc.,  (7'';   conv. 

notes)    5,000.00 

100  Canadian  Export  Gas  & 

on 

1  Capitol  Fill  Associates.. 
5  Charter  New  Tork   Cor- 
poration     

26.3  Cumberland    Fair    Aaso- 

clailon 6,260.00 

.30  Exxon 2.662.50 

468  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust      Company      of 

Western  Maryland 

.iO  General    Telephone    and 

Electronics 

1 7   KHi-,er        Aluminum        *: 
C"heiiiiial    (Common) 
8  KaLser*      Aluminum      A: 
Chemical  (4^4',;,  conv. 

pfd.) 

6(19  Ma.s,sachusetus    Investors 

Growth  Stock  Fund.. 

27f.  Mercantile      Baukshares 

Corporation   

60  Minnesota      Mining      A- 

Manufacturing  Co 

iO  Northern  Illinois  Gas 

34  Tenneco    

268   United  Slhtes  Fidelity  & 
Ouur.intv  Co " 


260.00 
100.00 

107.  50 


23.  400  00 


1.268.  75 


471    75 


440.  00 
1.662.72 

2,  956.  25 

3.  330.  00 
671.  25 
909.  60 


8.911.00 

Total    .  ...    254,798.38 

Stutei'tent   o]   income  and  taxes  for  1975 

Gross   Income 86.514.00 

Le.ss  adjustm'-nt  to  Income 3,681.00 


Adjusted  Gross  Income 82,833.00 

Less: 

Contributions    2.853.00 

State,  local  and  other  taxes 8,  238.  00 

Interest  paid 4,681.00 

MLscellaneous  Expense 413.  00 


have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
have  been  a  growing  influence  In  the  Na- 
tion in  the  years  since. 

He  came  here  to  the  Capital  to  repre- 
sent his  State  In  the  78th  Congress— and 
he  has  been  a  part  of  our  Government 
ever  since  then.  He  has  been  like  a  pUlar 
of  strength  and  commonsense  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  since  1952.  AU  of  us  have 
come  to  depend  upon  htm  more  with 
evei-y  passing  year.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  imagine  what  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
be  like  without  him  in  the  years  ahead. 

Today,  as  he  adds  1  more  year  of  ex- 
perience. I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
express  to  him.  if  we  can,  how  very  much 
we  value  and  appreciate  the  years  he  has 
been  willing  to  share  with  us,  and  the 
pride  we  all  feel  when  we  speak  of  the 
Mansfield  years  of  leadership  in  the 
Senate. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  our  friend,  and  our 
beloved  colleague.  He  has  been  a  part  of 
our  lives,  and  a  part  of  the  life  of  this 
Nation,  during  some  of  our  most  difficult 
and  troubling  times.  His  kindness  has 
made  difficult  times  easier,  and  his  good 
sense  has  made  problems  less  troubling. 

Today,  on  his  birthday,  I  hope  that  he 
realizes  that  everyone  of  us  appreciates 
deeply  what  he  has  given  to  us.  Our 
thanks  are  not  really  adequate — but  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  offer 
those  thanks  as  a  way  of  saying  con- 
gratulations and  happy  birthday  to 
Mike  Mansfield,  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate— and  20th  century  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Montana  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Total 24,968.78 

Stocks  and  bonds  (see  attached 
list.  Appendix  A).. 254,798.38 

Life    Insurance — cash    surrender 

value 24,  093.  10 

Vested  interest — B«aU,  Gamer, 
Screen,  and  Oeare,  Inc.  Retire- 
ment Trust 38,805.58 

Equity     Interest — Beall,     Garner, 

Screen,  and  Geare  Realty 12,  507.  62 


Total    - 16.186.00 

Total    66,648.00 

Less  Exemptions 2,260.00 

Taxable  Income 64.398.00 

Federal  Income  Tax  Paid 24,527.00 


Real  Estate: 

Beall's  Lane,  Frostburg,  Md 50.000 

Western  Avenue.  Chevy  Chase. 

Md   80.000 


Total 130.000.00 

Personal    property 20,000.00 

1972  Chrysler  4  Dr.  Sedan 2.  250.  00 


Total 807.432.46 

Li,ABn.rrrt:s 
Note  payable.  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Western 

Maryland 4.987.36 

Due  on  life  insurance 2,744.26 

Mortgages : 
The  Fidelity  Bank.   Frostburg. 

Maryland  (Frostburg  house)  .     lo,  424.  94 
Citizens    Building    and    Loan 
Association      (Chevy      Chaae 
house) 51,703  67 


Total 69.860.23 


Net  worth 437.563  23 

APPENDIX   A 

Stocks  and  Bond.i 

34  Allegany  Power  System..  629  00 

39  Eeall.  Garner.  Screen  and 

Geare.      Inc.      (Com- 

mon) 123.968  91 


HAPPY   BIRTHDAY   TO 
MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  when 
there  are  100  members  of  any  organiza- 
tion—even the  U.S.  Senate— it  is  not 
usually  possible  to  remember  birthdays 
or  anniversaries  of  significance  to  indi- 
vidual members.  Today,  I  think,  must  be 
an  exception.  Today  is  tlie  birthday  of 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  and  he  has 
alerted  us  to  the  fact  that  this  will  prob- 
ably be  our  last  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late him  while  he  is  still  an  active  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  do  that,  and  to  express 
to  him  some  of  the  feelings  which  I  am 
sure  evei-y  Member  of  the  Senate  shares 
with  me  when  I  consider  hi.s  many  years 
of  service  to  the  Nation. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  truly  a  20th  century 
man.  His  life  will  have  been  a  vital  and 
important  part  of  the  history  of  this 
century.  He  has  made  that  life  a  quiet 
and  dignified  and  very  significant  gift  to 
this  Nation.  He  has  been,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  public  man.  devoted 
to  representing  the  people  of  his  State 
and  his  country. 

He  served  in  three  branches  of  the 
military  .service  in  support  of  America. 
He  served  as  a  teacher  for  years,  and  the 
students  who  were  fortunate  enoii},'h  to 


DAN  LEACH  TO  LEAVE  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
tremendous  loss  for  the  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Committee  and  for  the  Senate  that 
my  trusted  friend.  Dan  Leach,  who  has 
had  a  long  and  fruitful  tenure  as  asso- 
—  elate  general  counsel  for  the  committee, 
will  be  leaving  for  a  position  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. EEOC  has  picked  a  winner. 

No  matter  how  late  the  hour  or  com- 
plex the  Issue,  Dan  always  has  time  to 
deal  with  the  matters  at  hand;  the  hours 
in  his  day  are  always  in  demand.  When  in 
demand,  when  the  pressure  is  on,  Dan 
Leach  is  at  his  best;  his  judgment  sound, 
his  insight  hito  strategy  or  substance  al- 
ways keen.  The  mysteries  of  the  Senate 
have  not  proved  a  stiunbling  block  to  his 
success. 

Dan  always  kept  senatorial  staffs  as 
well  as  myself  and  colleagues  personally 
informed,  time  consuming  as  that  Is. 
The  "little  guy"  has  equal  say-so  with 
Dan  Leach. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing to  Dan  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  his  reliability  and  dedication. 
Those  attributes  have  not  gone  unno- 
ticed. We  wish  him  well  as  he  accepts 
this  new  challenge. 


HORIZONS     ON     DISPLAY:     THREE 
IDAHO  SUCCESS  STORIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  announced  the  selection  of 
200  projects  across  the  Nation  to  partic- 
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Ipate  In  a  pxogram  entitled  "HorlzQaB  on 
Di^lay,"  a  Bicentoinial  tribute  to  com- 
munity achievement.  Ttie  scope  of  the 
selected  wcmnpW  Is  VKrted,  but  thfv  all 
reflect  ways  In  which  we  oun  enhance  the 
quality  of  living  for  our  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  addition  to  beingr  a  BlcentemilBl 
tribute.  "Horizon  on  Display"  wUl  also 
be  the  f>flB^ta.i  Americaix  flfniiHTdfiratlon 
program  for  Habitats  the  Uhited  NatkuK 
Conference  on  Human  Settlements. 

Three  of  the  projects  sdected  were 
from  the  State  of  Idaho.  One  is  a  tele- 
phone reassurance  program  for  the 
elderly;  another  is  a  statewide  execu- 
tive reorganization  plan  ad(H?ted  by  Gov. 
Cecil  Andnis;  and  the  third  is  a  joint  ef- 
f  <xl  with  the  Stotes  of  Washtngtnn  and 
Oregon  to  ptrovlde  for  the  proper  man- 
agement and  InTentory  oC  natmral  re>- 
sources.  In  order  to  share  Hiese  Idaho 
success  stories  with  my  soDeagaes,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tfy*  deBd^^Ttlons 
of  these  programs  be  printed  in  fhe  Bao- 

OID. 

There  being  no  objectian,  the  descilp- 
tlons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRB,  as  follows: 

HoRTEOirs  ON  DisfIiAt:  Tbrib  Idaho  SvccEsa 
SrtmxB 

(Pacific  Northwest  B«glonaI.  Xjuid  Re- 
source Demonstration.  Gontacta:  Paid  Cunn- 
ingham, Division  at  BxKlget.  FOtlcy  Planning, 
and  Coordination.  State  Capital  BuUdlng, 
Boise,  Idaho  83720— (208)  384-S416.  Brent 
liake.  Land  Conservation  and  Oerdopment 
Commloslon.  State  Oq>ltal  BnUdlng,  Salem. 
Oregon  97301— (603)  878-4396,  Mike  IfcCor- 
mlclf.  Office  of  Community  Development. 
State  Capital  Building.  Olymola.  Washington 
JW504— (208)  735-2425.) 

The  Pactfle  Northwest  depends  heavily 
vcpan  reeonroe-based  indtbtrteB  sodi  as  agrl- 
cultura  and  wood  prodnets  for  its  long-term 
eoonomJo  strength.  Proper  wiisgiimiiil  ol 
the  regloniB  land  and  water  lesouiuea  and  ae- 
ceas  to  the  best  Inf ormatlan  available  are 
priority  concerns  for  the  leglon's  planners, 
public  officials,  and  dtlaens.  Consequently 
the  states  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton have  Joined  with  the  National  Aeronau- 
tlcB  and  Space  Adralnlstratfon  and  tlie  De- 
partment of  Interior  In  a  isroject  i1wlg.iiiiil  to 
test  the  usefulness  of  mtocmatloa  cetileTed 
through  sattillte  remote  — *«*'it 

Working  as  the  Pacific  Northwest  Begkmal 
Commission,  the  governors  of  the  three  par- 
ticipating states  and  a  Federal  co-chairman 
In  1974  sponsored  a  Land  Resomroe  Inven- 
tory Task  Force.  The  Ttak  Force  wlU  monitor 
the  demonstration  project,  whleh  wOl  con- 
tinue through  1978,  and  eraloate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  satellite  remote  sensing.  Fondlng 
and  task  force  representation  exemplify  the 
broadest  range  of  eooperatton — Federal,  re- 
gional, state,  and  local  invoIveraeBt  as  wen  as 
the  region's  nnlvenltles. 

The  task  force  wlU  monitor  Information 
In  five  spedflc  areas:  urbfui  land  use,  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  range  land,  and  noxloas  weeds. 
A  remote  sensing  satenite  (UUVDSAT)  wUl 
offer  planners,  managers,  and  elected  officials 
a  regional  perspective  for  land  resource  plan- 
ning and  management.  LAND8AT  should 
provide  prospective  users  with  Information 
on  a  cost  effeettvc  basis.  In  addition  to  that 
advantage,  IiANDSAT  <^ers  a  photo  that  eov- 
ers  18,000  square  miles  with  precise  details 
on  features  of  80  meters  or  more.  SateUlte 
remote  sensing  also  allowa  monitoring  of 
man-made  or  natural  changes  In  the  earth's 
surface  on  a  regular  basis;  tt  Is  tpeeted  that 
liANDSATv^  provide  the  lafSoRBMrtlcs  at  a 
cost  ecanpctlttve  with  BM>re  conventional 
methods  of  data  rebEteral. 


Advanced  technology,  of  course,  makes 
soeh  an  empwlment  possible.  But  one  should 
not  Mght  tbm  level  of  cooperataon  required 
for  such  an  effort.  Xa  pvnnliig  the 
stratttfm  project  cooperating  Federal, 
and  local  govarmaents  and  agencies  will  be 
able  to  utilize  the  IiANDSAT  information  in 
making  planning  and  management  dectslons 
for  ttie  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  advanced  technology,  of  course,  makes 
such  an  experiment  possible,  but  one  should 
not  Alght  the  cooperation  manifested  by  tike 
groups  carrying  out  the  program.  Present- 
ly, the  experiment  marks  the  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and  the  re- 
gion's universities.  If  the  project  meets  its 
goals,  local  governments  will  be  able  to  draw 
upon  the  information  In  ■ma.\r*r\^  their  own 
decisions.  Access  to  sach  Information  win 
help  open  up  a  dial(^ue  throughout  the  re- 
gion ensuring  communication  on  and  under- 
standing of  tomorrow's  difficult  choices. 

(Planning  and  Management,  Executive  Re- 
oiganlzatlon  Plan;  Office  of  Oovemor,  Oecfl 
D.  Andrus,  Boise,  Idaho  83720 — (208) 
884-2100.  Contact:  Joe  Welch,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Oovemor.) 

Deqitte  the  incredible  Increase  In  the  com- 
plexity of  government,  states  have  been  slow 
to  adopt  the  systems  approach,  the  tech- 
nology transfer,  the  computerized  operations 
that  are  the  hallmark  of  modem  business. 
The  house  of  government  Just  grew,  ex- 
panding Into  crowded  warrens  of  commit- 
tees, boards,  agencies,  and  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittees that  often  left  the  average  citizen — 
and  sometimes  even  the  experienced  legis- 
lator— unsiire  of  .who  was  minding  the  store. 

By  1974,  haphazard  growth  and  repeated 
response  to  immediate  needs  with  no  con- 
cern for  structure  had  made  an  unintelli- 
gible patchwork  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Idaho's  state  goremment.  Over  26a  depart- 
ments, boards,  and  commissions  existed 
without  any  regard  to  functional  relation- 
ships, effectively  throttling  any  efficient  re- 
sponse to  contemporary  needs.  Citizens  and 
even  I^lslators  were  finding  It  difficult  to 
wend  their  way  through  the  executive 
branch.  The  proliferation  of  state  agencies 
hampered  Governor  OecU  D.  Andrus  and  the 
legislature  In  their  work,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  appropriations,  performance  review, 
and  policy  direction.  The  end  result  was 
"state  governmental  drift." 

1X>  address  this  problem,  the  Governor 
Initiated  a  reorganization  effort  with  five 
central  goals.  First,  protection  of  the  pubUe 
Interest.  The  reorganization  process  actively 
sought  out  the  participation  and  Input  of 
those  "outside  the  poUtlcal  arena."  Second, 
establishment  of  a  workable  executive  con- 
trol: the  creation  of  clear  lines  of  authority 
and  accountability  through  statutory  provi- 
sions or  administrative  directives.  At  the 
same  time  independent  offices  were  reduced 
to  a  number  possible  to  supervise  and  hold 
accountable.  Third.  Improvement  of  state 
services  to  the  citizens.  The  haphazard  and 
nnplanned  growth  of  government  often  left 
the  dtlzen  lost  In  a  bureaucratic  maze — or. 
conversely,  provided  the  same  service  twice 
by  competing  agencies.  Fourth,  improvement 
in  administration  efficiency.  In  order  to  stem 
the  rising  costs  of  government,  the  dujtUca- 
tlon  of  staff  functions  had  to  be  eliminated. 
Fifth,  the  development  of  competent  admln- 
Istiatara.  with  sufficient  authority  to  run 
their  own  agencies  and  accept  program  re- 
sponslblllttes. 

Once  these  goals  were  defined,  things 
started  to  move.  Executive  staff  initiated  a 
comprehensive  Inventory  of  the  fr\»tAr\^ 
state  government  structure.  Since  reorga- 
nization would  require  an  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution,  they  drew  up  such  an 
amandmant  for  the  voters,  limiting  the  nimi- 
ber  of  state  agencies  to  not  more  than  20. 
Than  the  public  process  began;    statewide 


announcements,  bipartisan  support,  media 
endorsement.  Public  H»«M.tg-  were  hMd  In 
each  town  o(  over  8,000.  CMtaena  groops 
soppartad  tte  eSttrt.  TIm  leglslattve  attty- 
grttty  and  months  o(  pnbUe  hwirtnpi  were 
handled  by  a  cntawlttee  of  two  cittaens  and 
twelve  state  leglslaton. 

Today.  Idaho  has  completed  a  successful 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  from 
200  agencies  to  19  that  deal  with  spedflc 
fnnetionid  areas.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  cttteens,  the  legWatore.  and  the  esscu- 
ttve  iKmnch  of  state  government.  Idaho  has 
completed  two  successful  years  under  a  mod- 
wrnlaed  state  government. 

Beocganlzatloa  Is  not  a  sei^  subject.  But 
as  governments  paradOxlcaHy  become  more 
Involved  In  Individual  Uves  and  more  remote 
from  any  Individual's  sense  of  control,  the 
exlstenoe  of  a  rattcmal  structure  where  the 
dtlaen  can  deteralne  accountability  may  be 
one  at  the  haUmarfcs  of  good  government. 

(Elderly  Contact  and  Help  Organisation 
(ECHO).  223  Basalt  Street,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho  83401— (308) 622-4367.  Contact:  Ms. 
Dort  Wakeman,  Director.) 

For  the  senior  eltlaens  of  Idaho  Falls,  re- 
aasurranoe  is  as  dose  as  a  phone  eaU  to  832- 
HBLP.  The  nanaNr  kacpa  more  than  800  eld- 
erly residaate  In  toodi  with  the  Elderly  Oon- 
tact  and  Hdp  OrganlEatloa  (ECHO).  Msur- 
Ing  staff  and  w^unteers  each  day  that  they 
are  alive  and  weU. 

If  there  Is  a  problem,  then  the  staff  can 
respond.  If  an  expected  caU  does  not  come 
by  11  ajn..  the  staff  tmmedlatdy  will  locate 
a  neighbor  or  relative  to  check.  More  often 
than  not,  the  missed  caU  was  caused  by  for- 
getfnlnesB — ^but  If  not.  then  an  ECHO  staff 
member  or  a  policeman  with  a  locksmith  in 
reserve  go  Immadlataly  to  the  home  of  the 
ECHO  member.  Where  Illness  or  Injury  pre- 
vented the  old  person  from  calling,  ECHO'S 
emergency  assistance  has  averted  disaster.  In 
our  Increasingly  mobile  and  anonymous  so- 
ciety, dd  or  handicapped  paeons  have  died 
becaose  no  one  was  near  when  they  rcaHy 
needed  he4>. 

ECHO  Is  a  pilot  program  of  the  Eastern 
Idaho  J^MCial.  Services  agency,  which  was 
started  in  October  1968  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  several  senior  dtlzens  who  lived 
alone.  ECHO  service  Is  available  firee  to  any 
senior  cttlnen  or  handleaiq;>ed  resident  of 
Bonnevnie  County.  To  Join,  one  slnqdy  dials 
S23~HEU>  and  gives  name,  phone  number, 
and  numbers  for  pastor,  doctor,  and  nflazt>y 
relative.  BCHO  reoorda  this  Information  Im- 
mediately, straesing  the  Importance  of  the 
dally  check-In  call. 

An  ECHO  extra  Is  a  tranq)ortatlon  service, 
a  minibus  driven  by  vdunteers.  Emergency 
calls  have  first  priori^,  followed  by  trips  for 
medical  care.  Then  the  bua  Is  available  to 
take  senior  citizens  shoi^lng.  to  church,  or 
to  visit  a  friend. 

The  ECHO  office  Is  open  from  8  ajm.  to  S 
pjn.  daily,  with  an  answering  service  avail- 
able to  can  staff  In  an  emergency.  There  are 
community  volunteers  for  the  "Night 
Watch"  program,  as  weU.  and  they  ^>eU  the 
staff  in  responding  to  emergmdes.  Local  and 
state  private  osgaalaatlona  provide  most  of 
BCBO^  funding;  with  perhaps  a  llftti  of  Its 
budget  ttova.  Federal  agendes.  ECHO  Is  one 
of  a  niunber  of  single  and  Inexpensive  out- 
reach programa  around  the  ootmtry  that 
keep  the  elderiy  and  handlGi4>ped  m  touch 
with  their  communities.  Its  members  have 
discovered  that  the  dally  phone  calls  say 
more  that  "hdio"  .  .  .  they  lift  the  spirit 
and  may  save  lives. 


MIKE  BCAMSFIELD 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
more  than  13  years  it  has  been  ms  privi- 
lege to  r^^resent  the  people  of  Indiana 
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in  the  U.S.  Senate,  our  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced, and  the  Senate  has  been  wit- 
ness to,  the  heights  of  greatness  and  the 
murkiest  depths  of  political  corruption. 
Throughout  this  period,  and  in  the  long- 
est tenure  of  any  majority  leader  tn  Sen- 
ate history,  Mixz  Mansfield  has  been  a 
paragon  of  integrity,  dignity,  and  accom- 
plished leadership.  It  was  with  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  his  intention  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
hLs  present  term. 

It  is  diCBcult  to  imagine  the  Senate 
without  the  leadership  of  ISxkx  liiAirs- 
FiELD.  He  is  the  essence  of  everything 
good  in  the  Senate.  He  leads  with  pa- 
tience, friendship,  and  courtesy.  He  is  a 
man  of  few  words,  who  does  not  seek  to 
draw  the  spotlight  of  national  atten- 
tion, but  rather  to  give  light  to  Senate 
deliberations.  He  treats  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  with  fairness  and  works 
to  see  that  each  Member  is  assigned  ma- 
jor legislative  responsibilities. 

Mmn  has  never  attempted  to  impose 
Ms  will  upon  his  colleagues,  and  partisan 
politic?  have  never  taken  precedence  over 
his  personal  convictions.  He  opposed  a 
President  of  his  own  party  over  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  most  divisive  issue  of  Uie 
pa.st  decade.  His  opposition  to  the  war 
liflped  awaken  his  countrymen  to  the 
tiHKif  error  we  were  making  in  South- 
east Asia. 

E-speclally  worthy  of  notice  is  the  suc- 
ce.-sful  effort  Mike  has  made  to  assist 
and  educate  first-term  Senators.  If  there 
i.s  one  man  who  can  show  what  a  good 
Senator  is  by  example,  it  is  Mike  Mans- 
FiKLu.  He  knows  the  Senate  better  than 
any  man  alive  today.  Mike  uses  that 
knowledge  not  for  personal  gain  but  to 
insure  substantive  achievements  for  his 
country,  and  he  has  quietly  compiled  a 
legislative  and  leadership  record  which 
may  never  be  surpassed. 

Mike's  presence  and  leadership  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  me,  by  our  feUow  Demo- 
crats, by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Nation. 
He  will  be  remembered  by  his  colleagues, 
friends,  and  countrymen  as  a  great  Sen- 
ator, a  great  majority  leader,  and  a  great 
man.  Most  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
Mike  Mansfield  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  fair  and  decent  person. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  HANDI- 
C.A.PPED  •  BY  TERRY  NELSON 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Terry 
NeLson.  a  12th  grader  at  Portland  High 
School  won  first  prize  in  the  13th  an- 
nual "Ability  Counts"  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  In  her 
winning  essay,  Ms.  Nelson  portrays  viv- 
idly the  hardship  endured  by  a  person 
who  suddenly  loses  his  ability  to  walk, 
and  his  success  as  he  readjusts  and  ac- 
cepts being  handicapped: 

A  person  Is  only  as  handicapped  as  he 
wants  to  be.  It  la  up  to  the  Individual.  I 
live  my  life  Just  as  I  did  before  I  lost  tny 
legs. 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  individual 
who  has  overcome  many  obstacles  con- 
fronted by  the  handicapped.  There  exist 
hundreds  of  comparable  situations  that 
go  by  us  unrecognized.  Ms.  Nelson's  re- 
port can  be  considered  a  tribute  to  all 


those  inflicted  with  the  hardships  of  the 
handicapped  who  nevertheless  maintain 
a  positive  outlook  on  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  essay  by  "Ms.  Nelson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Phoftli:  of  AcHrevKMENT:  How  a  Handi- 
capped   Person    Approaches    Lwk 
( By  Terry  Nel.son  i 
(This  report  Is  based  entirely  on  a  per.-»oiml 
Interview    with    Clint    on   January    6.    1976. 
Since  all  of  the  quotations  within  the  con- 
text  of   this   paper    were    obtiiined    through 
thU  interview.    uiinece.'3SRry   footjiotlng   was 
omitted.) 

Clint  had  been  driving  a  truck  for  three 
days  without  .stopping  to  .sleep,  hoping  to 
make  a  few  exiia  doUar.s.  De.splie  the  fa(.-t 
that  he  had  pei  iodlcally  taken  Benzedrine 
capsules  to  battle  drowsiness,  the  thirty  year 
old  truck  driver  fell  a.sleep  at  the  wheel.  The 
uncontrolled  tractor  trailer  truck  sped  rap- 
idly to  the  soft  shoulders  and  crashed  into  a 
concrete  abutment.  The  cab  of  the  truck  was 
sliced  In  half,  the  Uumberlng  driver  lost  his 
legs.  The  semI-consclou.-i  man  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  .'wund  of  an  ambulance  and 
feared  for  his  life.  The  voice  of  a  doctor,  how- 
ever, was  obscure  to  Clint,  while  tlie  presence 
of  sympathetic  onlot)ker.s  was  confusing. 
Clint,  unaware  of  the  loss  of  his  legs,  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital.  After  an  operation  to 
close  the  thighs  against  infection,  Clint 
learned  that  he  lost  his  leys  at  the  .scene  of 
the  truck  accident  and  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  drive  a  truck  again.  A  period  of 
deep  depreasion  followed.  Clint  spent  a  dis- 
mal nine  months  in  the  hospital,  away  from 
his  wife  and  his  three  children,  undergoing 
two  additional  operations  on  his  tlilghs,  and 
trying  to  cope  with  the  probability  of  a  de- 
spondent future.  Plnally.  his  legs  began  to 
heal  and  Clint  was  able  to  get  around  In  a 
wheelchair.  Physically,  he  made  great  prog- 
ress, but  mentally,  he  was  still  in  a  state  of 
dejection.  HLs  doctor,  quite  concerned  about 
his  attitude,  spoke  with  Clint  and  enabled 
the  depressed  man  to  look  at  his  future  from 
a  different  perspective.  "People  are  going  to 
stare  at  you,  Clint,  when  you  return  home. 
They  do,  especially  children.  Get  used  to  it 
and  do  not  be  ashamed.  You  could  stay  home 
and  feel  sorry  for  yourself  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  or  you  could  take  a  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  world,  get  a  job,  and  help  yourself."  Clint 
left  the  hospital  days  later  with  a  renewed 
outlook  on  life  and  on  his  future.  He  was 
happy  to  be  alive  and  had  decided  to  lead  his 
life  as  before. 

Clint  wanted  to  find  a  Job.  Realizing  that 
employment  po.sslbllltles  were  limited  since 
he  was  restricted  to  a  wheelchair,  he  decided 
to  attend  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Port- 
land, to  become  a  certified  public  accountant. 
Within  a  year,  he  concluded  that  accounting 
was  not  for  him.  He  did  not  want  to  spend 
his  life  behind  a  desk  because  he  enjoys  peo- 
ple and  likes  to  stop  and  talk  when  he 
pleases.  He  thei\  accepted  an  offer  to  work  as 
a  part  time  mechanic  at  a  gas  station,  owned 
by  his  brother,  where  he  has  been  employed 
for  the  pa-st  seven  years.  Although  he  would 
rather  be  driving  a  truck,  Clint  is  happy  with 
his  Job  and  explains,  "I  like  working  for  my 
brother  because  he  lets  me  do  things  my  way, 
and  I,  In  turn,  put  out  good  work  for  him. 
Working  on  an  engine  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  operating  one  "  Clint  hns  always  been 
mechanically  inclined,  has  caur^ht  on  quick- 
ly tn  the  speclall/.ed  work  on  engines,  and  has 
estabU.shed  himself  as  a  skillful  mechanic. 
"Of  course  il  Is  sometimes  difflci-.lt  to  work 
under  a  CHr  when  It  is  on  a  lift.,  but  when 
the  car  K  purKed  on  the  KTOund.  I  can  al- 
most cUinh  o'l  top  of  the  engine  to  repair  It. 
Niit   ui«ri'.    peiiple  (Mil  '!<!  tiiiit  '■    111  spite  of 


the  fact  that  Clint  Is  content  with  his  job, 
he  would  like  to  own  his  own  business  some- 
day. 

Concerning  everyday  living,  Cllnfs  life  Is 
much  the  same  as  ours.  He  drives  a  car  which 
Is  equipped  with  hand  controUed  brakes  and 
accelerator.  Also,  for  the  past  eight  nionths, 
Clint  has  been  trying  to  adjust  to  artificial 
legs.  Although  he  find  the  legs  difficult  to 
wear  during  the  winter  months  because  of 
the  ley  walking  conditions,  he  feels  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  accomplishment  to  be  able 
to  walk  again.  Being  a  man  who  truly  ap- 
preciates the  outdoors,  Clint  enjoys  deer 
hunting  and  fishing.  "I  can  do  just  about 
anything,  but  swim,"  he  says,  and  even  stUl, 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  he  will  take  a  dip  to 
cool  off.  Clint  Is  also  a  family  man.  Since  his 
accident,  the  former  truck  driver  has  spent 
many  additional  hovu^  with  his  children. 
They  have  accepted  and  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  father's  situation,  whUe  CUnt 
is  grateful  that  he  is  having  the  chance  to 
watch  his  children  grow. 

The  definition  of  the  word  "handicapped" 
is  not  applicable  to  Clint.  He  does  not  oon- 
sider  himself  disabled  or  handicapped,  as  be 
explains.  "A  person  Is  only  as  handicapped 
as  he  wants  to  be.  It  Is  up  to  the  Individual, 
I  live  my  life  just  as  I  did  before  I  lost  my 
legs.  I  could  have  spent  each  day  and  each 
night  Isolated  behind  the  cloeed  doors  of  my 
home,  constantly  dwelling  on  thoughts  of 
the  accident,  drowning  in  self-pity,  but  1 
enjov  life  too  much  to  let  the  loss  of  my 
lej.'"=  hold  me  back." 


FARM  OUTLOOK 


Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1976.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing  a  hearing  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  at  which 
Dr,  Don  Paarlberg,  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture Economics  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  a  witness.  I^.  Paarlberg 
is  one  of  this  country's  outstanding 
economists  and  the  premier  expert  In  the 
field  of  agriculttire.  His  respmues  to  a 
broad  range  of  questions  about  the  out- 
look for  farm  prices  and  productlcm  both 
here  and  abroad  were  highly  informa- 
tive and  I  ask  unanimous  consult  that 
that  portion  of  the  hearing  record  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  From  Hearihg  of  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommrtex 

Senator  Eaolston.  Interestingly  enough,  X 
have  been  In  the  company  of  two  of  tb* 
greatest  economists  In  the  country  today. 
I  was  with  Walter  Heller  at  lunch,  a  leading 
economist,  and  Dr.  Paarlberg  Is  widely  re- 
garded as  the  premier  man  in  the  field  of 
econotnicti  and  sericulture. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Thank  you.  That  Is  very 
kind  of  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Eaoleton.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  I  am  not 
trying  to  embarrass  you,  but  can  you  do  a 
little  crystal-ball  gazing  for  me  on  the  agri- 
cultural outlook  this  year?  What  do  you  feel 
i.H  coming  down  the  pike,  what  do  you  see 
down  the  roaid? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  think  agriculture  Is  In 
a  better  balance  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  We  have  all  had  a  series  of  storms  and 
gales  and  gusts  that  have  buffeted  us  about — 
uitlation.  grain  embargoes,  price  controls,  the 
encigy  crisis.  We  have  had  a  defeat  In  live- 
stock -out  of  balance  one  way  and  then  out 
of  balance  the  other  way. 

It  .seems  to  us  that  those  gales  are  abating 
that  we  have  a  l>etter  relationship  between 
rr.ips  and  livestock  than  we  have  had;  that 
I. HI    --iipplv  Kituuiion  is  a  little  better.  We 
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will  be  allghtly  increaaing.  our  carry-orer  of 
the  major  grains  durUig  this  ntaiketing  year. 
but  not  to  any  troublesooie  tovel.  Our  ex- 
penses wUeh  bava  been  aoomtaig  op  are  still 
increasing,  but  not  as  rapidly. 

The  level  of  net  farm  Income  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year  Is  running  above  tbe 
first  half  of  last  year.  We  are  not  sture.  of 
courw,  about  the  1976  crop.  If  It  Is  anything 
like  a  normal  crop  and  If  export  demand  Is 
as  It  aeems  It  will  be  and  If  tbe  reoorery  oon- 
tlnuea  on  track,  then  we  think  that  this  can 
be  a  year  that  compares  favorably  with  tbe 
last  two. 

Senator  Eaguton.  Crank  Into  that  forecast 
the  effects  of  this  dust  bowl  alttiatlon  In 
Oklahoma,  Kansas;  fortunately,  not  yet  Ifls- 
sourl,  at  least  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Paablbeso.  It  Is  Oklahoma,  »r»n«n«, 
Texas,  eastern  C<dorado,  eastern  New  Mertoo. 
There  Is  about  10  million  acres  of  wheat  In 
that  area  in  stress.  That  Is  about  one-flftb 
of  our  winter  wheat  crop.  The  winter  wheat 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  is  pretty  good;  bat 
there  Is  a  precarious  situatkMi  ttaoe.  Sams 
of  that  wheat  Is  already  lost,  thsj  have  had 
some  rains  In  this  last  week,  perhaps  an  Inch 
or  thereabouts,  which  is  enough  to  give  tbem 
some  relief,  not  enough  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. 

They  will  be  dependent  on  continuing 
rains.  If  they  get  them,  they  wlU  get  a  fair 
crop  of  wheat.  If  they  dont,  they  wlU  have 
half  a  crop,  maybe.  Some  of  it  Is  Irrigated 
and  Is  okay. 

If  the  wmter  wheat  crop  Is  poor,  there  is  a 
chance  of  Increasing  the  seadlng  of  tbe 
qprlng  wheat.  We  are  somewhat  Increasing 
oinr  carry-over  of  wheat,  as  I  saUI.  and  with 
a  larger  carry-over  and  with  a  fair  crop,  we 
still  woiUd  be  In  a  relatively  good  su|iply 
situation  to  meet  domestic  and  export  needs. 
We  don't  think  that  we  are  really  In  a  con- 
dition of  Jeopardy  In  this  respect. 

Senator  Eaglkton.  What  are  your  forecasts 
concerning  Russian  need  for  additional 
wheat? 

Mr.  Paaklberc.  We  think  they  will  be  In 
this  market  during  the  remainder  of  this 
cr<^  year  for  some  additional  wheat,  maybe 
a  couple  mllllcm  tons,  not  any  great  amount. 
Senator  Eaglxton.  Two  "«""«>"  tons? 
Mr.  PAARi.Hinto.  That  Isnt  all  that  big.  They 
have  agreed  with  us  to  take  fTran  six  to  eight 
million  tons  for  each  of  the  next  five  years. 
That  will  greatly  stabilise  the  movement  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  Z  think,  re- 
duce some  of  the  price  gyrations  that  we  have 
had. 

Senator  EAourroN.  What  do  we  know  about 
what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  eoonomlo 
basket  cases  around  the  world — Bangladesh 
and  others? 

Mr.  Paarlbeko.  The  1976  crop,  fortunately, 
was  good  In  exactly  thcee  basket  ease  areas. 
They  had  a  good  crop  in  Bangladesh,  they 
had  a  good  crop  in  India,  they  had  good  crops 
m  the  area  south  of  the  Sahara;  precisely 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  there  was  the 
greatest  diffictilty. 

Their  situation  is  somewhat  Improved,  but 
they  do  not  have  large  reserves  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  heavily  dependent  upon  the  up- 
coming crop.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  the 
upcoming  crop  will  be. 

Senator  Eaglstok.  What  can  you  tell  me 
about  the  economic  outlook  tat  livestock  and 
dairy  producers? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  They  had  a  very  difficult 
year.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  1974  and 
most  of  1976,  demand  was  weak,  with  a  reces- 
sion grain  prices  were  high  and  they  lost 
money.  It  was  a  very  tough  situation.  Their 
cattle  were  selling  for  very  low  prices. 

With  a  larger  gram  crop  in  1976,  their  feed 
prices  are  a  little  better  for  them.  With  eco- 
nomic recovery,  their  markets  have  some- 
what strengthened  and  they  are  now  in  a 
somewhat  better  position. 


Senator  EAOixToir.  Were  you  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  when  I  was  talking  about  packer 
bending? 
Mr.  PaauBBG.  Tes,  sir.  I  was. 
Sniator  EaionoN.  I  was  Just  shocked  when 
I  w«  In  Sioux  City  that  the  farmland  In  that 
area)  was  selling  for  $2,100  an  acre.  As  an 
ecQiEomlst,  how  could  you  economically  jus- 
tify $2,100  an  acre  for  farming  purposes? 

lir.  Paaklbsbg.  8enat<»-,  the  way  I  could 
Justify  It  would  be  If  I  had  a  farm  of  820 
acres,  paid  for  and  an  80-acre  farm  which  is 
not  really  big  enough  to  be  fully  efficient,  and 
I  have  got  my  equipment  and  everything  and 
I  have  got  the  farm  paid  for  and  an  80-acre 
farm  is  available  next  to  me,  I  could  buy  that 
and  pay  $2,100  for  it,  add  to  my  320  acres, 
improve  my  efficiency,  lower  my  production 
costs  per  bushel,  and  pay  out.  But  I  could 
not,  as  a  yoimg  man,  buy  a  farm  at  that  price 
and  pay  the  carrying  charges  and  come  out 
on  It. 

Senator  Eacletok.  Maybe  that  was  the 
case  out  there. 

It  could  be  Just  as  you  describe  It.  We  have 
some  very,  very  fine  farmland  in  Missouri,  up 
In  Saline  Cotmty,  Marshall.  Missouri.  Unless 
I  am  mistaken,  I  cant  see  $2,100  an  acre. 

Mr.  PmsfJiTso.  I  am  Ghalrman  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Credit  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  mortgage  lenders.  We  met  this 
week.  Monday,  In  Chicago,  and  debated  this 
very  major  question.  Some  of  those  fellows 
are  old  enough  to  have  been  through  the 
ringer  that  we  had  back  in  the  thirties.  There 
is  some  apprehension  as  to  whether  these 
land  values  have  gone  up  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  farms  to  pay  tor  themselves  at 
that  level  of  prices. 

Senator  Eaglxton.  Did  you  have  any  Input 
to  the  Secretary  or  through  the  Secretary  to 
the  President  in  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  estate  tax  situation? 
Mr.  Paaxlbbki.  Tes. 

SNiator  Eaglxton.  Without  violating  any 
confidence,  could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit 
about  how  you  view  that  situatUm? 

Mr.  Paarlbeec.  The  estate  tax  exemption 
was  established  baCk  In  the  1940's,  with  a 
$80,000  exemption  from  the  estate  tax.  Since 
that  time,  the  whole  price  level  has  moved 
upward.  It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that 
that  figure  Is  not  any  longer  appropriate. 

The  President  recommended  that  it  be 
Increased.  To  what  level  It  should  be  in- 
onwed  is  a  potinent  question.  "Bn  said  $160,- 
000.  There  are  various  bills  in  the  Congress. 
Senator  Eacletok.  Some  say  $200,000. 
Mr.  Paaelbbsg.  Congressman  Burllson  from 
your  State  has  a  bill  calling  for  $200,000. 
There  Is  one  pertinent  thing  I  might  add. 
Some  fanners  think  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  exemption  f<H-  them,  but  not 
for  othMT  groups.  This  would  be  very  difficult 
for  two  reasons. 

One  reason  Is  the  equity  of  it.  I  am  not 
sure  that  tbe  cotuitry  would  want  to  give 
that  preference  to  agriculture.  If  they  did, 
what  I  fear  Is  that  non-farm  people  would 
invest  in  real  estate  in  order  to  pass  their 
estate  on  to  their  children  and  we  would 
have  a  moving  into  agriculture  of  non-farm 
people,  bidding  up  farmland. 

Senator  Eagleton.  We  have  enough  tax 
shelters  as  it  is  vrithout  going  out  of  our  way 
to  create  more. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  It  is  hard  for  farmers  to 
see  that,  but  It  is  a  good  point. 

Senator  Eagleton,  It  Is  controversial,  but 
you  already  have  that  dispute  l>etween  the 
real  life  farmer  and  the  hobby  farmer. 
Mr.  Paarlberg.  Right. 
Senator  Eagleton.  You  feel  that  if  you 
made  that  rank  discrimination  with  respect 
to  estate  taxes  you  woiild  be  intensifying 
the  situation? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  am  afraid  of  that. 
Senator  ISagleton.  What  are  the  trends  you 
see  in  the  years  ahead  in  terms  of  large  farm- 


ing and  large  farms  owned  by  foreign  na- 
tionals? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  The  family,  farm  Is  a  very 
durable  institution.  If  you  define  a  family 
farm  the  way  we  do,  wMch  is  a  farm  i^ere 
the  majority  of  the  labor  and  management 
are  supplied  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
if  you  define  the  famUy  farm  that  way,  95 
percent  of  farmers  are  family  fanners. 

That  has  been  so  for  many  years.  They 
still  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  for  market. 

This  Institution  has  survived  drought,  dis- 
aster. Inflation  and  it  is  a  very  resiUent  kind 
of  instltutton. 

It  Is  changing  in  that  it  becomes  larger. 
It  requires  more  capital,  more  skill,  but  it 
Is  still  the  basic  agricultural  Institution  and 
has  thus  far  managed  to  very  well  meet  the 
competition  of  the  large  corporate-type  unit. 
I  WlU  give  you  an  Illustration  of  what  hap- 
pens. 

1974  was  a  disastrous  year  for  catUe  food. 
Who  went  broke?  The  ones  who  went  broke 
were  the  big  corporate  type  feeders  out  in 
the  Great  Plains.  The  farmn'  feeder  In  Mis- 
souri, In  Iowa,  niinois,  had  a  hard  time,  but 
he  had  a  diversity  of  income.  He  pulled  in 
his  belt  and  took  his  loos  and  be  Is  back 
there  in  the  nest  next  year. 

So.  there  is  a  resilience  in  the  family  oper- 
ation that  I  think  the  big  corporate  farm 
lacks.  So  I  am  optlnUstlc  about  the  future 
of  the  family  fann  if  we  give  it  the  under- 
standing and  sympathy  that  as  legislators 
we  should.  If  we  give  good  research,  good 
credit,  good  cooperatives  and  all  the  things 
that  it  deserves  having,  good  Inheritance 
taxes.  I  am  optimistic  about  It. 

The  other  part  of  your  question  was  about 
foreign  Investment  in  agriculture.  As  near  as 
we  know  and  we  have  done  some  general  sur- 
vey on  this,  that  is  mtnlscule.  There  are  very, 
very  few  foreign  countries  that  have  in- 
vested In  American  agriculture.  The  few  that 
have  are  exceptionally  well  advertised. 

Senator  Eacleton.  They  receive  a  lot  of 
publicity.  Scares  the  heck  out  of  people. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  But  it  represents  a  tiny 
fraction  of  American  agriculture. 

Senator  Eagleton.  A  year  or  so  ago,  I  think 
some  Japanese  businessmen  were  buying  up 
land  In  Iowa.  It  scared  people  to  death. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  know.  But  you  look  at  it 
in  the  figiues  as  to  what  it  amounts  to,  you 
can  hardly  find  it. 

Senator  Eagleton.  We  have  gotten  away 
from  acreage  allotments  and  I  am  glad  we 
have.  In  terms  of  additional  land  that  could 
be  brought  Into  cultivation,  are  we  using 
about  everything  we  have  or  could  more  be 
brought  In?  Do  we  have  any  extra  that  could 
usefully  be  Introduced? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  do  have  extra.  We  have 
in  cultivation  some  330  mllUon  acres.  Our 
land  econranists  say  that  another  100  mil- 
lion acres  could  be  brought  in  If  we  had  the 
incentive  to  do  it.  If  the  prices  were  reward- 
ing enough  for  long  enough,  we  cotild  clear, 
we  could  irrigate  and  we  could  till  lands 
that  have  been  taken  out  of  production. 

It  would  take  incentive  to  do  this.  But  if 
the  need  is  there,  that  could  be  done.  These 
are  lands  that  are  marginal,  have  been  mar- 
ginal at  the  kind  of  rettuns  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to. 

But  if  these  lands  were  in  Japan  or  if  they 
were  in  Italy,  they  would  be  already  In  use. 
Senator  Eagleton.  What  about  these  100 
million  acres — is  this  land  scattered  through 
all  the  farm  States  or  do  some  areas  have 
more  of  this  marginal  land  than  others? 
I  am  curious  where  It  Is. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Some  of  it  is  coastal  land 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Some  of  It  is  land 
along  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  some  of  It 
is  land  abandoned  in  the  Southeast.  It  could 
be  brought  back  for  agricultural  use. 

Some  of  it  Is  wetland  that  could  be  drained. 
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Some  or  It  13  land  that  coulU  be  Irrigated  — 
m  tbe  Far  West,  for  example. 

Senator   Kaoltton.   We   have   330    mill',  m 
acres  In  cultivation? 
BJr.  P&ARr£E>G.  Something  Uke  that. 
Senator  EAcrxrorf.  What  U  your  eatlnia't* 
of  how  much  land  Russia  lias  in  ciUUratlon:' 
Mr.  Paaslszhg.  I  can't  give  you  the  number 
exactly.  It  Is  In  that  same  range.  It  U  more 
than  that.  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Eagltton.  Do  we  have  any  Aguros 
on  Australia  or  Canada? 

Mr.  Paablbexg.  We  are  far  abend  of  A  -- 
tralla  and  Canada  In  land  area. 

Senator  Eagleton.  %Vhat  about  yield  per 
ar;e7  How  do  we  compare  with  Australia? 

Mr.  Paaklberc.  We  are  ahead  of  the  Ai.6- 
tralians.  We  are  far  ahead  of  the  Russians. 
We  are  not  up  to  the  French  and  Belgium? 
and  the  Dutch. 
Senator  Eacleton.  Canadian.^? 
Mr.  PAAHLBmc.  We  are  ahead  of  the  Ca:.a- 
diaad. 

Senator  Eagleton.  I  have  asked  you  a  lo: 
of  tough  questions.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more. 
What  does  your  crystal  ball  say  about  the 
livestock  industry  In  the  year  ahead? 

Mr.  Paaslbekc.  The  cattle  Industry  Is  com- 
ing through  a  very  difficult  situation.  There 
is  a  cattle  circle,  about  10  years  In  length.  We 
built  up  numbers  for  the  pa-st  nine  years  and 
get  too  much  beef.  That  Is  the  reason  the 
price  went  down.  We  have  nc>'.v  reduced  our 
herd  this  past  year. 

We  reduced  them  from  131  to  128  million 
!»ead.  So  we  are  on  the  way,  I  think,  toward 
a  Ijetter  balance  of  supply  and  demand  In  t;;e 
beef  Industry.  That   la  encouraging. 

Cattle  feeding  after  having  lost  a  lot  of 
money,  got  Into  the  black  In  1975.  The  co;v- 
calf  people  who  had  very  hard  time  are  now 
feeling  a  little  better.  Their  prices  have  come 
up.  80  the  cattle  biislne^is  pro-pect-i  a'"  a 
little  better. 

The  hog  .'(upply  '.via  reduced  very  sliarply 
as  a  result  of  the  1974  disappointing  feed 
rrop  and  they  are  now  Increasing  their  num- 
bers. The  price  of  hogs  Is  good.  It  U  gol;.j 
10  s^-ay  good  through  virtually  all  of  1976. 

The  poultry  Industry  had  a  good  year  i:i 
1J75,  mostly  and  they  are  expai-.d.ng  their 
production.  I  think  the  cream  U  cosli.g  o.I 
for  them. 

The  dairy  industry  which  Is  the  other  bij; 
lirestock  Industry,  is  looking  a  little  better. 
The  dairy  Industry  has  never,  however,  been 
^.  high-paying  activity. 

Senator  K.\gi.£tci;j.  It  represents  a  lar^e  1;;- 
vestment,  too. 

Mr.  Paarlberc.  It  does   Rad   U   is 
steady  Job,  I  might  say. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Am  I  correct  ihitt  there 
are  no  longer  any  acreage  allotment*  or 
plantlixg  restratious  on  any  cropb?  Ij  rice 
off  now? 

Mr.  PA.\aLBERG.  Ru-e  :-.  off.  A  little  dub  of 
long  staple  cotton. 
Senator  H>oleton.  And  peanuts. 
Mr.  Paari.besc.  Yes. 

Soiiator  EAGLrroN.  If  you  were  reU,  u.^  v  our 
Uf?.  wo'.jld  you  ever  want  to  go  back  to 
the  old  day-^.  call  iheni  bad  old  davs  or  good 
old  day-.? 

Mr.  PA.tRi.ar.KC.  No.  I   would  iiut    I  prefer 
the  present  days  and   the   prospecti-. e  days 
'o  the  good  old  day- 
Senator    Eacleto.n.    1    am    talking    abodt 
xcreage  allotments  and  all  of  ilu*t. 

Mr.  PA.\aLB£ac.  No.  I  think.  Seaator.  th.it 
what  has  happened  la  that  we  have  dw- 
covered  our  agricultural  capabillly,  we  have 
dLSCovered  that  we  in  the  United  States  hav« 
coT'.paratlve  ad-antage  in  agriculture,  that 
we  can  export  into  the  world  market,  meet 
the  competition,  r.se  our  resources,  earn  in- 
come and  I  hope  that  we  continue  to  de- 
velop and  exploit  the  opportunities  that  are 
*s-sociated  with  our  agricultural  capabilities. 
If  we  do  that.  I  think  we  will  want  to  use 
our  resources  ratlier  than  deliberately  with- 
hold 'hem  from  use,  deliberate! v  .short  tie 


tely   run    up    the   price   for 


a   vtf.-y 


supply,   delibe 
the  consumer. 

I  doubt  whether  the  consumer  In  the 
present  mood  of  the  country  and  with  the 
concern  about  Inflation  to  going  to  b«  «a- 
tbuslastlc  about  again  deliberately  shorUng 
the  supply. 

Senator  Eaoletox.  When  did  you  Juin  the 
Department,  Doctor? 
Mr.  Paari.bkxg.  Seven  years  ago. 
Senator    Eagltton.    'What    do    you    tlUn'^ 
about  proposals  for  a  strategic  grain  supply^" 
Mr.  Paaribekg.  We  have  .sought  to  get  co- 
operailoii   from    the   various   countries   In   a 
grain  reserve  plan.  The  United  States  took 
leadership  in   thL;.   coming  out  of  a  recom- 
mendation   lu    the    World    FotKl    Cotiference 
that  this  be  done    We  de\  eloped  a  proposal 
involving  ccKjperation  in   the   various  coun- 
tries In  building  up  a  reserve.  We  foxmd  that 
the    other    countries    were    no'    entimslaitlc 
about  Joining  such  a  plan. 

They  have  tlie  feeling  that  if  aiipplles  again 
become  burdensome,  the  United  States  will, 
as  ii  has  before,  acquire  stocks  and  hold 
them.  So  they  say  why  should  we  do  this  if 
in  all  like'.ihc.-vd  the  United  States  Itself 
would  do  1'? 

So  they  have  been  unwilling  to  Join  with 
iij  in  this  underuking  and  the  thing  Is  now 
really  on  dead  center. 

Some  countries  are  buildin'^  up  reserves  of 
their  own.  In  the  natural  course  of  events, 
autonomou-^ly  without  being  part  of  big.  In- 
ternational undertaking. 

India,  out  of  It.s  better  crop,  is  rebuildlutj 
its  reserves.  Our  ov.-n  reserves  are  slightly  In- 
crea.iUig  this  year.  The  Russians  may  be 
purhed  into  developing  reserves  of  their  own 
as  a  consequence  of  this  agreement  that  re- 
quires them  to  take  six  nUUlon  tons  even  if 
tiiey  got  a  big  crop.  That  Is  not  an  awful  lot. 
But  the  effort  to  get  International  coopera- 
tion and  the  building  up  of  an  organized, 
strategic  reserve,  that  has  thus  for  not  been 
very  fruitful  despite  the  strong  leadership  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  E.\cLrTON  I  read  in  the  paper  the 
<  ther  day  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Politburo,  the  Agriculture  Minister  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  set  aside  and  downgraded. 
VTny  does  Ru.ssla  have  so  many  bad  crop 
'.ears,  o'her  than  the  chance  of  weather,  and 
.so  forth?  Wliat  do  you  see  as  fundamentally 
wrong  with  their  .system? 

Mr.  PAARijirRc  Several  thing.s.  One  thhig  Is 
the  veather,  as  you  say.  which  is  extremely 
variable.  Their  weather  Is  much  more  vari- 
able than  ours  I  think  the  most  variable  for 
any  major  a^trlcultural  country  in  the  world. 
.\nother  tiling  Is  that  they  are  very  far 
i'.orth.  They  have  a  very  short  growing  sea- 
son. Jlost  of  their  agricultural  area  Is  north 
of  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  very 
f.ir  north,  very  .short  growing  season. 

Another  thing,  it  Is  my  conviction  that 
they  have  not  emphasize<l  their  agriculture 
to  the  degree  that  they  might.  They  have 
made  their  investments  in  Industry,  and  In 
the  military  and  a  long  time  they  were  quite 
content  for  their  people  to  live  on  bread  and 
potatoes  Tltey  weren't  ready  to  Indulge  the 
appetites  of  their  people  for  better  food. 

So  I  don  :  think  they  Invested  as  much  In 
aprlculture   ;i.s  they  did  In  other  area.i. 

I  think  their  svstem  lacks  the  lncentlv<'s 
tlmt  ours  d>.)e-.  It  is  heavily  bureaucratic. 
DeclKlono  are  not  made  tn  a  "timely  fashion. 
All  of  t!:ose  things  are  against  them,  I 
believe 

Senator  E.\ri.f-roN  How  wouid  you  con- 
tra.st  tlie  United  States  versus  the  Soviet 
Union  a.s  .'ar  as  s  jpiii^tlcatlon  of  mechaniza- 
tion? 

Mr  pA.ARtHtRC.  We  are  far  ahead  of  them 
When  they  come  to  vl.?it  the  US  and  get  on 
rhe  tar.nis.  tliey  a.sk  where  the  labor  force  l.s. 
Thev  can't  understand  there  Is  a  farm  of  this 
size  that  has  only  one  or  two  men. 

I  have  visited  Russian  farms  and  thev  have 
-I  many  men  I  hey  are  In  the  early  stages 
of  mechanization.  'I  hey  Intend  to  mrcliatiV-e 


more.  You  see  all  sorts  of  strange  thlni,s 
You  «ee  huge  machines,  operated  by  one 
nuua.  very  efficient.  Then  you  wUl  8«e  a  gang 
of  12  people  sorting  potatoes.  They  hare  not 
yet  really  learned  how  to,  I  think,  organize 
their  manpower  and  their  capital  wltii 
agriculture. 

Senator  Eacleton.  We  dont  know  a  lot 
about  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  but 
from  what  1  have  read  I  get  the  Impression 
that  they  are  doing  l>etter  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  Maybe  I  Just  don't  know  the  facts. 

If  that  be  the  case,  what  la  China  doln< 
rtpl>t  that  Russia  Is  doing  wrong? 

Mr.  Paablbkro.  That  Is  a  very  penetrathi; 
question.  Our  analysts  would  confirm  your 
Impression,  that  the  People's  Republic  l.s 
doing  relatively  better  tlian  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  is  the  rate  of  Improvement  Is  superior 
to  what  It  is  m  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  believe  that  one  thing  Is  that  the 
People's  Republic  Is  newer.  They  are  filled 
still  with  revolutionary  zeal  which  perhaps 
the  Russian  farm  worker  doesn't  feel  In  ll'<p 
degree. 

I  think  there  Is  a  nationalistic  commit- 
ment there  that  the  Chinese  feel  still  being 
new  revolutionaries  that  the  Russians  don't 
feel.  "Hiey  have  done  some,  I  think,  wonder- 
ful things  In  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China. 
For  example,  they  have  what  they  call  their 
barefoot  veterinarians.  They  give  them  a 
little  training.  Just  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  majority  of  the  general  rule  of  animal 
troubles. 

Tlie.se  people  are  out  there  taking  c!>re  of 
all  of  this  stuff. 

They  have  emphasized  practicality  In  their 
education  work  and  In  their  research  rather 
than  things  academic.  They  have  made  great 
changes  in  their  land  and  water  use. 

In  the  off-season  these  people  go  out  and 
build  a  reservoir  and  terrace  the  land.  They 
work  terribly  hard.  The  Chinese  people  are 
hard-working  people. 

Senator  Eaoleton.  Is  it  tnie  that  they  also 
are  putting  In  a  little  bit  of  free  enterprise? 
Don't  they  get  an  acre  or  two  where  they 
grow  their  own  tomatoes  or  whatever  and  it 
la  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  wish? 

Mr.  Paaklbeeo.  That  Is  .correct.  They  do 
that.  A  substantial  part  of  the  production 
tomes  from  those  Intensive  spots. 

Senator  Eacleton.  Thla  will  be  my  last 
question.  I  probably  should  have  asked  It  of 
.someone  who  Is  In  Agricultural  Research. 

What  can  you  teU  me  about  the  economic 
consequences  of  Beefalo,  this  cross-breed  of 
beef  cattle  and  buffalo.  Out  in  the  Par  West 
somewhere,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming.  Doea  this 
mean  anything  tor  the  future?  I«  this  Just 
one  of  these  monetary  aberrations? 

Mr.  PA^vfisRG.  I  don't  know  anything  more 
than  I  have  read  in  the  maglzlne  on  the  air- 
plane. You  have  read  that,  too.  So  I  don  t 
know. 

Tliere  l.s  a  lot  of  excitement  about  It.  I 
think  It  would  seem  that  the  buffalo,  being 
a  rugged  creature  of  good  foraging  ability,  If 
you  could  get  some  of  those  genes  Into  the 
beef  auhnal,  you  might  do  some  good.  I 
know  they  are  paying  fantastic  prices  for 
these  creatures. 
But  I  can't  give  you  any  real  appraisal  of 

Senator  E.aci.*,tox.  Doctor,  you  have  con- 
tributed to  my  continuing  education.  I  mean 
that  most  sUicerely.  I  thank  you  for  It. 

Mr.  Paarlberc.  Thank  you  for  the  excel- 
lent qiiestioiij. 
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S    2933— THE  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presldeut,  re- 
cently, I  was  pleased  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  2932— the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1976. 1  would  like  to  thank 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Jackson  for  add- 
ing me  as  a  co-sponsor  and  commend 


their  foresight  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation which  furthers  our  national  effort 
toward  energy  self-suffldiency. 

The  purpose  of  this  bin  is  very  dear — 
it  encourages  those  energy  conservation 
measures  that  make  economic  sense. 
Saving  energy  means  saving  mcxiey.  Less 
money  spent  for  energy  means  more 
money  that  can  be  spent  for  food,  serv- 
ices and  ultimately.  Jobs.  One  can  clearly 
see  the  ties  that  connect  our  economy 
with  our  domestic  consiunption  of  en- 
ergy. 'With  the  enactment  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1976,  we  will  not  only 
be  aiding  our  Nation's  aiergy  effort,  but 
stimulating  our  economy  which  is  on  the 
slow  road  to  recovery. 

I  have  received  many  letters  of  sup- 
port from  New  Mexicans  regarding  this 
bill.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  interest, 
not  only  in  New  Mexico,  but  in  the  entire 
Nation  in  energy  conservation.  If  we  are 
to  ever  release  ourselves  from  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  energy  producers,  we 
must  initiate  a  strong  natkmal  program 
of  energy  conservation.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation is  the  necessary  first  step  in 
formulating  such  a  program,  while  mak- 
ing energy  conservation  economically 
viable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2932  from  the  Honorable  Jerry 
Apodaca,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

State  of  New  Mexico, 
Santa  Fe.  February  20. 1976. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoi  Montota:  As  you  are  aware, 
in  New  Mexico  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
"boms"  of  a  dilemma  with  regard  to  our 
state  and  national  energy  problems.  Because 
we  are  a  large  producer  of  enei^y  we  nat- 
urally want  to  receive  a  fair  market  value  for 
the  energy  resources  that  we  produce.  We  are 
also  concerned  that  energy  producers  must 
receive  adequate  compensation  for  their  ef- 
forts In  order  to  attract  the  massive  amounts 
of  capital  that  are  necessary  to  provide  tor 
the  growth  which  will  be  necessary  in  the 
years  to  come.  However,  while  we  readily  ad- 
mit that  energy  prices  should  continue  to 
rise,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  our 
low  income  and  fixed  income  citizens  in  New 
Mexico  and  bow  they  are  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  Increased  energy  costs. 

One  very  viable  alternative  is  energy  con- 
servation. This  Is  not  only  ^fonsistent  with 
our  national  goals  to  promote  energy  inde- 
pendence, but  it  is  also  the  most  direct 
method  of  reducing  energy  bills  to  the  con- 
sumers. Unfortunately,  the  moet  effective 
means  of  energy  conservation  in  residences 
and  small  buildings  requires  an  initial  mone- 
tary Investment  to  retrofit  the  building.  In 
our  state  41.3  percent  of  the  homeowners 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $7,000  per  year. 
This  does  not  afford  them  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  financial  c(Hnmltment  necessary 
to  Incorporate  many  of  the  moet  inexpensive 
energy  conservation  techniques. 

There  is  now  pending  legislation  In  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Jackson. 
It  Is  the  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1076 — 
Senate  BUI  2932.  The  staff  of  the  Energy 
Resources  Board  has  carefully  reviewed  this 
legislation  and  determined  that  it  wotild  be 
very  beneficial  for  the  citizens  of  New  Mex- 
ico, especially  those  citiEens  with  low  or 
fixed  Incomes.  The  Bill  provides  for  loan 


guarantees  and  loan  subsidies  for  the  reno- 
vatKm  of  existing  resldentisa  and  smaU  busi- 
neas  structures  to  make  fiiem  more  energy 
efficient. 

I  request  that  you  support  this  legislation 
in  any  manner  that  is  available  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Jbuiy  Apodaca, 

GoverTior. 


SOVIET  mooK 


SENATOR  BROOKE  REPORTS  ON 
MEETINGS  WITH  LEADERS  OF 
SOVIET  UNION,  POLAND.  AND 
ITALY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
received  a  most  perceptive  report  from 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Brooke,  summarizing  recent  meet- 
ings he  had  with  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland  and  Italy.  I  believe  the 
facts  he  relates  and  the  comments  he 
makes  are  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

In  his  wide-ranging  series  of  conversa- 
tions. Senator  Brooke  discussed  such  im- 
portant contemporary  issues  as  detente, 
SALT,  mutual  balanced  force  reductions, 
trade,  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews,  Portu- 
gal, Angola,  and  the  200 -mile  fishing 
limit. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
Saiator  Brooke's  perspicacious  com- 
ments on  the  nature  of  detente.  He  says: 

The  Kremlin's  approach  to  detente  ap- 
parently does  not  Include  a  wiUingness  to 
lessen  efforts  to  undermine  VS.  prestige  in 
the  world.  While  the  Soviets  desire,  to  use 
their  term,  "a  relaxation  of  tensions"  in  cer- 
tain areas,  they  appear  confident  that  the 
ideological  struggle  including  explicit  mil- 
itary ai^  economic  support  to  pro-Soviet 
elements\hroughout  the  world,  can  be  pros- 
ecuted successfully  without  risking  direct 
U.S. -Soviet  confrontation. 

...  I  believe  .  .  .  that  detente,  defined  as 
the  "relaxation  of  tensions,"  should  be  pur- 
sued but  with  the  sober  realization  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  seek  a  weak- 
ening of  U.S.  power  in  the  world  in  areas  of 
competition  not  specificaUy  placed  out  of 
bounds  by  detente  accommodations. 

Mr.  President  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
hifi^Uy  commend  Senator  Brooke  for  the 
thoroughness  of  his  important  report  and 
for  the  depth  of  his  insights  into  some  of 
the  most  vital  issues  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Brooke's  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  25, 1976. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Me.  Chairman:  I  have  recently  com- 
pleted official  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  and  Italy.  It  is  my  intent  to  file  a 
detailed  report  on  my  findings  at  an  early 
date.  In  the  interim,  the  following  summary 
of  the  impressions  gained  from  conversations 
in  these  countries  is  provided  in  the  hope 
that  It  wiU  be  of  interest  to  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee. 


My  talks  In  the  Soviet  tlnlon  covered  the 
following  issues  of  concern  to  the  Oommit- 
tee:  dMente,  SALT,  ICatoal  Balanced  Vorce 
Seductions,  conventional  arms  transfers, 
UB.-Soviet  trade,  emigration  at  Soviet  Jews, 
Portugal,  Angola  and  the  300  mUe  flishing 
limit.  Discussions  on  these  topics  were  held 
with  Boris  Ponomarev  of  the  Politburo;  De- 
puties of  the  Suprane  Soviet:  members  of 
the  USSR  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  di- 
rector and  staff  of  the  UBA  Institute;  Gen- 
nadly  Fomis,  First  Deputy  Chairman  State 
Committee  for  Construction;  U.8.  business- 
men stationed  in  Moscow;  Soviet  Jews;  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  personnel. 

1.  Detente — Soviet  officials  expressed  re- 
peatedly their  country's  cMnmitment  to  the 
continuation  of  detente.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  their  definition  of  detente  is  re- 
stricted in  meaning  to  (1)  areas  of  UJ3.- 
Sovlet  interaction  where  the  dangers  of  con- 
frontation far  outweight  any  possible  gains 
that  could  be  achieved  by  a  belllgerant  ap- 
proach; and  (2)  areas  where  immediate  ma- 
terial benefits  could  accrue  to  the  Soviet 
Union  such  as  increased  access  to  U.S.  tech- 
nology and  food  commodities. 

The  Kremlin's  approach  to  detente  ap- 
parently does  not  include  a  wiUingness  to 
lessen  effm-ts  to  undermine  UjS.  prestige  in 
the  world.  While  ttie  Soviets  desire,  to  use 
their  term,  a  "relaxation  of  tensions"  in  cer- 
tain areas,  they  appear  confident  that  the 
ideological  struggle,  including  explicit  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  to  pro-Soviet  ele- 
ments throughout  the  world,  can  be  prose- 
cuted successfully  without  risking  direct 
U.S.-Soviet  confrontation. 

Despite  the  above,  I  believe  It  is  tenable 
to  argue  that  detente,  defined  as  the  "relaxa- 
tion of  tensions,"  should  be  ptirsued  but 
with  the  sober  realization  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  seek  a  weakening  of 
U.S.  power  in  the  world  in  areas  of  competi- 
tion not  specifically  placed  out  of  bounds 
by  detente  accommodations.  Even  in  thoee 
areas  it  appears  wise  to  assume  that  Moscow 
will  try  to  negotiate  agreements,  the  long 
term  effect  of  which  would  be  a  lessening 
of  U.S.  infiuence.  So  long  as  we  are  aware  of 
that  possibility  and  guard  against  it,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  our  interest  to  seek  reasonable 
agreements  that  will  lessen  tiie  dangers  of 
the  nuclear  age  and  promote  stabUIty  in 
the  international  system.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  aggressively  advocate  the  primacy 
of  our  ideals  and  be  willing  to  support  those 
who  share  them. 

2.  SALT. — ^The  Soviets  clearly  indicated 
their  desire  lor  &n  early  SALT  n  agreement. 
They  often  stated  that  progress  had  been 
made  during  Secretary  Kissinger's  recent 
visit  to  Moscow.  I  only  heard  one  view  that 
such  progress  had  not  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  hope  for  an  early  agree- 
ment. There  was  also  some  opposition  to  & 
Soviet  compromise  on  the  strategic  cruise 
missile  on  the  grovmds  that  once  this  sys- 
tem becomes  operative  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  arsenal,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
also  have  to  pursue  such  technology. 

When  asked  about  the  Backfire  bomber 
and  Its  relationship  to  a  SALT  n  agreement 
Soviet  spokesmen  indicated  that  they  felt 
U.S.  concern  about  the  Backfire  was  a  "red 
herring."  They  did  not  suggest  that  this 
issue  would  impede  progress  toward  a  new 
agreement. 

From  my  conversations  I  came  away  with 
the  impression  that  the  Soviets  were  sincere 
in  their  desire  for  a  SALT  n  agreement  be- 
cause they  perceive  that  such  an  agreement 
would  be  to  their  advantage.  It  would  ap- 
parently be  one  more  means  for  Brezhnev 
to  argue  for  the  success  of  his  detente  policy 
and  would  possibly  allow  scHne  allocation  of 
resources  away  from  strategic  weaponry 
although  not  necessarily  away  from  defense 
spending. 
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3.  tSutual  BalMMMl  r«roa  Reduction* — 
Moo*  at  \to»  aovtots  teftad  to  vara  wlilUi« 
to  coooodo  (hat  tho  ooticwpt  o<  *TMUnowt 
rwhiottoM"  tfhooM  bo  odtaMOd  to  In  tbo 
MBTB  nagoUatlont.  Bteoa^  tber  ntemd  to 
UiMo  talks  aa  tha  Mutual  Tan*  Badnotlotw 
UUa  or  atmply  aa  tha  Vlanna  Hagotlatton«. 
Herein  Uaa  ana  ot  tba  l>aalo  Impart  I  man  ti  to 
prograaa  ia  thla  area.  Tba  Wast,  rlglktly  ao. 
doea  not  baUeiw  Its  exlaOng  level  of  security 
can  be  malntalnert  at  lover  lores  lerels  \i 
t'aere  is  an  aquM  percentaca  force  reduction 
on  both  aldas.  "Hie  Sast  Insists  that  the  arat 
reduction  should  be  an  Initial  aggregate  ot' 
20.000  men  on  each  slda  shared  by  all  direct, 
participants.  Equal  percentage  reductions 
would  take  place  In  the  next  two  yean  alter 
the  Initial  agreement,  S7e  the  next,  according 
to  the  Kastern  plan. 

In  order  to  break  the  deadlock,  the  West 
has  proposed  what  Is  commonly  termed  Op- 
tion m.  This  vould  include  a  Phase  I  reduc- 
tion In  the  NATO  Ouldellnes  Area  of  29,000 
VS.  forces  plus  a  reduction  (commonly  as- 
sumed to  number  1000)  of  our  tactical  nu- 
clear warheads  and  delivery  systenvs  sta- 
tioned In  Kurope  In  return  for  a  Soviet  re- 
duction of  60,000  men  and  1,700  battle  Unks. 
After  completion  of  the  Phase  I  reductions, 
negotiations  vould  commence  on  Phase  II, 
conten^dated  as  an  equal  ground  manpower 
celling  for  each  side. 

I  broached  the  subject  of  Opllou  III  with 
severaU  Soviets.  There  appeared  to  be  Uttle 
«-llllngnees  to  discuss  the  nuttter  In  any 
depth.  The  standard  reply  was  that  the  lead- 
ership was  considering  the  new  proposal  by 
tha  West  but  there  had  been  no  Indication 
of  receptivity  to  it.  The  general  Impression 
I  received  was  that  Moscow  was  not  partic- 
ularly Interested  In  the  subject  and  felt  no 
particular  need  to  push  for  substantive  prog- 
ress. The  exi>erience  at  Vienna  of  the  past 
two  years  appears  to  substaiitiate  this  Im- 
pression. 

4.  Conventional  Arms  Transfers — In  rais- 
ing the  subject  of  arms  transfers  with  Soviet 
officials  I  had  no  Illusions  as  to  their  recep- 
tivity to  the  idea  of  placing  constraints  on 
such  transfers  to  volatile  areas  of  the  world. 
However.  I  felt  It  would  be  useful  to  have 
their  comments  on  the  subject. 

When  asked  If  there  existed  any  posalbility 
for  U3. -Soviet  agreement  on  limiting  arms 
transfers  to  the  developing  world,  the  stand- 
ard Soviet  reply  was  that  one  had  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  for  such  transfers — Injus- 
tices, colonialism,  exploitation,  rather  than 
focus  on  the  transfers. 

The  only  hopeful  comment.  If  It  can  be 
termed  such,  from  a  Soviet  spokesman  on 
this  subject  was  that  once  a  political  settle- 
ment had  been  arranged  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  seriously  consider 
proposals  to  limit  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  to  the  area. 

5.  V. 3. -Soviet  Trade — As  my  conversations 
with  Soviet  representatives  progressed.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  main  item  of  con- 
cern to  them  was  trade  with  the  t7nlted 
States.  Every  Soviet  official  emphasized  this 
subject  and  the  bulk  of  time  was  spent  dis- 
cussing It  with  them  In  one  form  or  another. 

Conversations  at  the  USA  Institute  em- 
phasized that  the  Stevenson  and  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendments  relating  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  had  made  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment very  cautious  in  contemplating  fu- 
ture trade  arrangements  with  the  United 
States.  Soviet  participants  at  the  meeting 
emphasized  that  tha  problem  caused  by 
these  amendments  was  essentially  a  political 
one  In  that  tha  Soviet  government  did  not 
need  moat  favored  nation  status  or  credits  to 
obtain  what  they  needed  In  terms  of  tech- 
nology from  the  West,  but  would  like  to  see 
the  amendments  altered  In  order  to  Improve 
political  relations  with  the  United  States. 
However,  it  vaa  pointed  out  by  the  Soviets 
that  their  government  vould  not  press  for 
t!>e  desired  changes  out  of  fear  of  appearing 
TO  yield  to  blackmail  if  it  sho\Ud  do  so. 


Soviet  rapreaantatlvas  were  also  quick  to 
point  out  that  Sortot  trade  vlth  other 
Waatara  naOoBa  vaa  dareioplng  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Implicit  in  their  statements  vaa  the 
argument  that  tha  Cnltad  Stotas  vaa  rapid- 
ly losing  ground  In  tha  Soviet  markets  Ona 
Individual  stated  that  vlthout  tba  Jackson- 
Vanlk  and  Stevenson  amendments,  the 
United  States  could  have  been  the  Soviet 
Unions  largest  trading  partner. 

When  asked  about  estimated  economic 
loss  to  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  resulting  from  passage  of  the 
Jackson-Vanllc  and  Stevenson  amendments. 
Soviet  officials  quoted  figures  between  $\.2 
bUllou  and  91.9  bliUon  as  the  loss  to  the 
United  States.  They  sUted  that  there  hai 
been  no  lo.is  to  tl-.e  Soviet  Union  because  It 
had  been  able  to  procure  ihe  needed  equip- 
ment elsewhere. 

In  sum.  the  Soviet  position  on  the  trade 
L&sue.  as  stated  to  me.  is  that  Mo.^ow  Is  will- 
ing to  go  ahead  w  ith  trade  agreements  with 
the  United  States  on  a  modest  basis.  How- 
ever, rapid  expsnslon  of  the  trading  relation- 
ship depends  ou  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  will  "correct  Its  mistakes"  in  passing 
the  Jackson-Vanlk  and  Stevenson  amend- 
ments. 

6.  Eniigration  of  Soviet  Jetrs — I  had  pri- 
vate meetlngj  with  Jews  wishing  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  I  also  brought  the  subject  up 
during  my  conversation  with  Soviet  officials. 
My  couveriatlons  with  the  so-called  "re- 
fusenlks"  (a  designation  adopted  by  those 
who  had  been  refused  an  emigration  visa) 
highlighted  the  following  problems:  (I) 
Those  appl.vlng  for  emigration  visas  are 
treated  as  outcasts.  They  lose  their  Jobs: 
their  children  are  expelled  from  school;  other 
forms  of  economic  and  social  pressures  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  their  famllle'^ 
such  OS  loss  of  housing.  Increased  surveil- 
lance ny  security  forces,  and  general  expres- 
sion of  hostility  from  neighbors.  (2)  The  visa 
application  process  Is  complicated  beyond  all 
reasonable  necessity.  A  person  applying  for  a 
visa  must  receive  prior  approval  from  par- 
eats  (regardless  of  age  of  applicant),  trade 
union  boss,  party  official  (even  If  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party;  and  officials  having  specific 
responsibility  for  housing  unit  within  which 
the  applicant  lives.  If  divorced  the  applicant 
also  must  have  approval  from  the  former 
spouse.  (3)  Refusals  of  applications  are 
arbitrary  and  the  applicant  Is  not  provided 
any  formal  writtea  reason  why  the  applica- 
tion Is  being  refused.  Moreover,  an  applicant 
that  has  been  refused  is  not  given  any  specif- 
ic Indication  of  when  he  or  she  may  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  In  sum,  the  entire  process, 
according  to  the  "refusenlks"  is  arbitrary, 
capricious  and  Intended  to  Intimidate  not 
only  those  who  apply  but  aljo  others  who 
may  contemplate  emigration. 

The  Soviet  authorities  naturally  vle.v  the 
matter  In  a  different  light.  They  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  had  applied  had  been  given  permission 
to  leave.  The  claim  was  made  that  In  1973 
over  98 ''c  of  those  who  applied  vera  allowed 
to  leave.  In  checking  this  figure  with  UJ3. 
embassy  personnel  I  vas  told  that  tha  figure 
was  probably  not  that  high  but  It  vas  not 
out  of  the  ballpark.  However,  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  figures  upon  which  this  per- 
centage Is  based  probably  do  not  take  Into 
account  applications  that  the  Soviets  voided 
for  various  reasons.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the 
applications  that  were  never  filed  because  of 
the  Intimidating  pressures  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

Soviet  atithorltles  also  made  the  following 
assertions:  (1)  Refusals  have  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  work  of 
applicants.  (2)  Many  of  those  who  have  emi- 
grated are  asking  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  Soviet  ofllclal  claimed  to  have 
over  2000  req'.iests  to  return.  <:\)  There  i.<!  no 


arbitrariness  in  tha  manner  In  vhlch  appU- 
catlons  are  handlad. 

The  emigration  Issue  la  an  exceedingly 
complex  one.  It  la  ona  that  Is  of  concern  to 
the  Congress  both  because  It  touches  upon 
our  req>ect  for  basic  human  rights  and  be- 
cause of  Its  effect  on  UJB.-Sovtet  ralatt<»s. 

7.  Portugal — Bzlaf  mention  vaa  mada  of 
Soviet  attitudes  tovard  Portugal.  Soviet  of- 
ficials stated  their  aatlsfaction  vlth  tba  over- 
throw of  the  Caetano  regima  and  acknowl- 
edged that  the  United  States  was  also  satis- 
fied with  that  event. 

Tliey  vehemently  denied  providing  the 
Portuguese  communists  with  funds  and 
termsd  such  allegations  as  slanderous.  They 
admitted  that  they  vere  naturally  sympa- 
thetic to  the  cause  of  other  ctmununlst  par- 
ties but  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  en- 
courpee  subversive  activities  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Tliey  aNo  nieutloiied  the  recent  visit  of 
Port'iguese  President  Costa  Gomes  to  Mos- 
fow  and  the  signing  of  the  accord  calling 
for  mutual  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries.  They  Indicated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  vould  have  no  trouble  working  with 
the  present  government.  \ 

8.  Angola — ^Tha  Soviets  wereXadamant  in 
claiming  their  involvement  In  yUigola  aas 
fully  Justified.  They  claimed  t(^  have  sup- 
ported the  MPLA  for  many  years  as  part  of 
their  general  support  of  "national  liberation 
movements." 

Soviet  officials  expressed  surprise  at  the 
vehemency  of  Secretary  lOsslnger's  reaction 
to  their  involvement  In  Angola.  They  said 
that  there  was  no  deslra  on  their  part  for  a 
c  onfrontation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Soviets  also  said  that  they  had  ab- 
solutely no  desire  for  military  bases  In  An- 
gola or  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

When  asked  about  the  Cuban  presence  In 
\:igola.  the  st.mdard  Soviet  reply  was  that 
that  was  an  Issue  that  should  be  discussed 
with  the  Cubans.  When  pressed  further,  one 
Soviet  official  claimed  that  the  Cuban  In- 
volvement was  a  response  to  the  massive  In- 
tervention of  the  South  African  forces. 

Discussions  with  n.S.  officials  regarding 
pos.sible  Soviet  objectives  In  southern  Africa 
elicited  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Solidify  relations  with  certain  countries 
In  Africa,  namely  Angola,  Congo-Brazzaville 
and  Gvilnea. 

2.  Convince  other  countries  such  as  Mo- 
ramblque  and  Tanzania  that  tha  Soviet 
Union  win  do  what  Is  necessary  to  help  Its 
friends. 

3.  Pressure  other  countries  sxich  as  Zaire 
and  Zambia  to  move  away  from  a  pro-West- 
ern orientation. 

4.  Counter  Chinese  influence  In  the  area 
B.   Set   up   the  opportunity   to  establish 

bases  in  the  area  If  conditions  prove  favor- 
able over  time. 

e.  Be  in  a  position  to  Uke  advantage  of 
the  turmoil  thjit  vUl  occur  In  that  region  of 
the  vorld  as  pressures  grov  on  South  Africa. 

This  assessment.  If  accurate,  vould  Indi- 
cate that  the  United  States  could  encounter 
Increased  Soviet  attempts  to  expand  Its  In- 
fluence In  the  resource  rich  area  of  southern 
Africa. 

9.  200  mie  Fishing  Zone— One  Soviet 
spokesman  also  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  passage  of  a  300  mUe  flishlng  none.  He 
mentioned  that  while  from  the  standpoint 
of  economics,  the  congressional  action  vas 
disadvantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Im- 
mediate effect  vould  be  marginal.  He  foresav 
that  a  long  term  effect  of  tha  action  could 
be  the  Inhibiting  of  progreaa  tovard  an  ef- 
fective Law  of  the  Sea  agreement. 

It  was  also  stated  that  tha  major  tsaua  of 
mutual  Interest  to  Uia  United  Stataa  and  tha 
dovlet  Union  vas  the  need  for  cooperation  In 
preserving  the  viability  of  the  world's  oceana, 

it  vtps  useful  to  have  the  Soviets  express 
their  opinions,  however  conditioned  by  Ideo- 
Iciourl  >>!".<«.  as  .<»  menus  of  gauging  the  par- 
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tlcular  Issues  of  concern  to  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

POULNS 

Discussions  In  Poland  covered  manj  of  the 
uma  topics  of  Intateat  duzlnf  the  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Fartioulnr  ■t^Bntiina  vas 
given  to  the  MBFB  Issue,  tba  MO  lUla  Rdi- 
Ing  Zona.  Polish  views  on  tfae  Aagola  tasue 
and  detente  in  genenO.  OonToraatdons  wsre 
held  vUh  Stetan  Olsaovskl,  Poltrii  lllirislor 
of  Fonlga  Affairs;  Henzyk  Sslal.  BaDMi 
Minister  ot  Finance:  members  of  the  PioUdx 
Institute  of  Intematloiua  AlZUrs:  VS.  busi- 
nessmen stationed  In  Warssv  and  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic personneL 

1.  Detente — ^The  Poles  adhere  quickly 
closely  to  the  Soviet  line  in  torelfn  affairs. 
They  argue  strotngly  for  detents  became  of 
thla  fact  and  because  tbej  btilsre  It  luflds 
t>eneflts  for  them  Including  gzeeter  aooaes 
to  Weetem  technology,  a  redncUon  of  the 
danger  they  perceive  to  come  tram.  13ie  Vtod- 
eral  Republic  of  Oermany,  and  a  tflgbft  bal- 
ancing of  the  overwhelming  influence  <tf  ^e 
Soviet  Union. 

2.  MBFB — Polish  representatives  Indicated 
strong  desire  for  success  at  tbe  YInma  nego- 
tiations, .^patently  th^  hope  tbat  an  agree- 
ment would  free  up  manpover  tor  Bon-mm- 
tary  efforts  as  veil  as  lead  to  a  leducUim  In 
defense  e!q>endlttu-es.  However,  It  Is  clear 
that  they  wUl  follov  tl»e  floret  Vaira  and 
win  not  make  any  tndejiendeut  luputs,  eren 
though  ttiey  serve  as  spokesmen  tor  the  War- 
saw Pact  at  the  negotlattoBS. 

It  appears  tbat  tite  primary  obJectiTe  of 
Poland  In  the  negotiations  la  to  brlBC  aliaat 
a  reduction  of  the  Bnndeevelv  tat 
eral  Republic.  Every  FoUab  oaclal 
that  they  could  not  aoeefit  aar  •peeaaent 
that  did  not  include  effective  liinHatlrins  on 
the  size  of  nie  Bundesvelir. 

PoltSh  spokesmen  also  bidlcated  tliat  their 
country  vas  ac*  partlcidartjr  tsMnrtad  In 
seeing  a  reducticm  of  W  lawlrBn  furaes  tn 
Europe.  They  stated  that  Iboae  Donas  aiata- 
tahi  a  detirable  t>alance  in  tlw  ana  and  pto- 
vide  an  effective  check  on  tbo  atae  of  the 
Bundeswehr.  

They  also  tied  progress  in  VBTtt  to  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  a  SALT  H  aenasnent. 
The  c^hilon  vas  voiced  that  If  a  BAM  JX 
agreement  Is  reached  in  tbo  apriac  or  anm- 
mer  of  197S,  success  at  'f^enna  naigbt  also 
be  achieved  this  year. 

Finally,  some  Poles  Indicated  fliat  the 
OptkKi  in  prt^>osal  by  the  West  haA  aome 
Interesting  ejects  regarding  iiidiHrtlnn  ot 
tactical  nuclear  veapons.  Hovsrer. 
concerned  that  the  warheads  aa 
systems  to  be  vlthdravn  veza 
considered  obsolete.  Tbey  base 
at  least  in  part,  on  U.S.  Oongreaalimai  state- 
ments. 

3.  200  Mile  Fishing  Zone — Poliah  oOcials 
evidenced  especial  concern  over  tbe 
sional  passage  of  a  300  mile  fliUns 
They  stated  tbat  It  vould  be  muob  bettsr  If 
the  United  States  and  ottiers  nftalnad  tram 
unilateral  steps  in  this  area.  Tbey  Ceared 
that  such  action  might  Jeopardise  tiM  i«aB- 
pects  for  an  effective  lav  of  the  Sea  agree- 
ment. 

They  menttoned  that  the  FOlisb  economy 
would  be  adversely  affected  if  their  aoessa  to 
fish  resources  off  the  coasts  ot  tSm  Uaitsd 
States  vas  greaUy  drcumacribed.  A  aaajor 
portion  of  the  POIlBh  catch  (npvacids  to4»%) 
Is  taken  off  coastal  vaters  la  tba  Wastem 
Hemisphere  according  to  theae  offldala. 

It  vas  mentioned  Uiat  Folandls  agrssment 
with  tha  United  SUtes  lagaidlng  flaking 
rights  OKpUtm  In  Decembw  ot  ISTfl.  Tbo  bopo 
was  vDload  tbat  a  f<dlov-OB  agreement  could 
be  negotiated  that  would  imaatn  a  aaaJcHr 
portion  of  Polish  access  to  U.S.  coastal 
vatera. 

4.  Angola. — ^Polish  ofllcials  vere  aery  viU- 
Ing  to  expreea  their  vlevs  on  Angola.  They 
stated  that  the  conflict  appeared  to  be  com- 
in-g  to  an  end  vlth  MPLA  advances  in  both 
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tbe  north  and  south.  With  the  military  issue 
aaiyiy  dfDdded.  they  said  it  vaa  no*  time  to 
turn  attantlm  topoBtlcal  qnaations. 

a  ws  aaggaatsd  Hiat  a  — aor  error  ot  q*e 
IVXJl  and  umTA  vaa  ttMir  vtlHngivs  to 
tolerate  the  Inratvcakent  off  Sootb  AXrtcan 
forces  in  the  fighting.  Pbli^  oSdais  also 
state  that  it  was  a  poor  idea  to  recruit  naer- 
cenartBH 

Tia  MFl>A,  according  to  Polish  spokesmen, 
vas  not  a  unified  movement.  It  vas  sug- 
gested that  there  vould  be  a  great  tleal  of 
Internal  manenvettng  tor  poettlan  within  tbo 
UPUL  Doubts  vere  vM^wmA  as  to  tbo  pos- 
sibility of  tndndlng  tbe  FMIiA  or  UNTTA  in 
the  aTigKinTi  government  in  light  of  the 
nghtlng  VbKt  had  taken  place. 

FoUsb  spokesmen  also  stated  that  they  did 
not  beUeva  Cuban  Involventent  vould  go  be- 
ycuui  the  immediate  military  support  pro- 
vided Uie  MFUL  In  their  opinion  neither 
Cuba  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  expansionary 
Interests  in  Africa. 

'itf  convenatians  vlth  Polish  officials  on 
these  and  otaier  subjects  left  the  strong  tm- 
presEton  that  the  Poles  vere  very  oonscioas 
of  their  precaiiom  position  Tis-a-vlB  ttxt 
Soviet  Uhion.  They  exhibited  a  keen  avare- 
ness  of  the  limits  of  their  independence  in 
riip/-iiBnii^  issues  of  international  Importance 
to  Moscov  as  veil  as  to  tbe  rest  ot  tba  world. 
NeverthdesB,  they  left  an  impt union  that 
tbeir  professed  destxe  tor  imiuoved  relations 
with  the  United  States  was  sincere. 
rrALT 

Present  UJS.  policy  In  Italy  appears  de- 
igned to  Inliibit  ywt»iiigi»Mn  tot  communist 
In  ilia  Italian  government, 
are  three  faoets  to  that  policy:  F^cst, 
tba  attNopt  is  being  aaade  to  ^y^»"T¥»ii¥ii/'atA 
to  tlM  CbzlBtlan  nsmnrrati  that  a  decision 
on  tbelr  part  to  acecpt  tl»e  "historical  com- 
pnaalse"  {o  *«— 1«*««»«  gowi'nmfnt  with  the 
eomnnmlsts) .  woidd  lead  to  a  change  in  U.S. 
policy  tovard  Italy.  (It  is  possible  that  the 
GhilBtlan  Democrats'  Ifadeiahip,  although 
antt-oaBBmalst.  may  accept  the  "historic 
comprcunise"  if  that  appears  to  l>e  the  only 
way  they  can  maintain  themselves  In  some 
poBltlan  of  power.) 

Tbe  aeeond  facet  of  UJS.  policy  consists  of 
aa  attaaapt  to  WMxwirage  reform  in  the 
TTtartBtlan  Democzatle  Rarty.  The  UjS.  poal- 
tton  anfw^  to  be  that  tba  Christian  Demo- 
oats  aaast  »«-»■■»«■  much  more  reaponalvs  to 
tbe  needs  of  tba  Italian  people.  eq;>edally 
tba  poor  and  tbe  young  adults  If  they  are 
to  meet  tbe  preeent  challenge  of  the  com- 
■snnbrts.  Tbe  young  adults  are  especially  im- 
portant ia  light  of  the  fact  that  the  voting 
aga  In  Italy  has  t>een  lowered  to  IS.  The 
June  15th  regional  elecUons  vere  the  first 
laatanca  when  the  18  year  olds  could  vote. 
A,  significant  portion  of  their  vote  went  to 
tbe  eomaaunists. 

•niB  third  facet  of  the  policy  Is  to  encour- 
age tbe  **~^-'*^  Party  to  oppose  the  "his- 
torleal  oon^MXKnise."  This  is  in  the  Socialists' 
Jnterest  because  if  the  "historical  compro- 
mlaa'*  takes  place  thne  wUl  probably  be 
great  pressure  on  the  political  base  of  the 
Socialists  to  ^y>»nHnn  their  Party  and  Join 
tbe  ooountmlsts.  Ihe  leadership  of  the  So- 
cialist Party,  hting  more  moderate  than  its 
political  base,  appears  desirous  of  avoiding 
such  a  situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  "historic  com- 
promise'' would  t>e  very  detrimental  to  U.S. 
interests  and  to  the  Italians.  In  my  eon- 
vamatlons  with  the  Italians  I  stressed  the 
foUoving  points: 

(1)  The  declskkn  on  the  "historic  com- 
promise" is  an  Italian  one.  However,  in  my 
opinion  the  United  States  cannot  look  npon 
that  prospect  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
that  its  Interests    viill   he  preserved   if   It 

<2)  While  Italy  Is  going  through  a  period 
of  economic  and  political  chaos,  its  prob- 
lems are  not  insurmountable.  I  believe  tbe 


United  States,  as  Italy's  aUy  vltlUn  NATO, 
and  as  a  long  tt^  friend,  desires  to  belp 
naly  ooar  tbla  paHod. 

(S)  I  da  aat  balls  i  a  naly% 
be  aoived  bjr  partlrlpalloii  of 
mnnists  in  tbe  government.  I  find  tbat  prevl- 
ovis  experluK»  vttb  connnvnlst  participa- 
tion in  Oamocratlc  govemmenta  does  not 
give  one  mucb  bope  tbat  tbe  ItaOaa  enn- 
mnnist  party  would  resist  tbe  tsaqdattsn  to 
andermlaa  dsmecrstle  prawmn  onca  It 
adileved  a  ataare  ot  fmnnl  gnisininiiiiUl 
power.  Altboogb  tba  Italian  nnnsiiiiliit 
Party,  undsr  tba  leadenblp  of  Belingaar.  ptv- 
fesses  allaglanGS  to  deaaocratlc  Irtpalt.  there 
are  distuiWng  Indications  that  anch  alle- 
giance may  be  superfldaL  For  instance,  the 
political  base  of  tbe  Party  Is  asncjb  man  pro- 
Soviet  Uiaa  the  Viaflsriililp  Moaeonr.  tba  tn- 
tecnal  functtaning  of  tba  Pasty  Is  la  ae- 
cordanes  adttx  tba  fliii  Ipba  cf  '^deasocBattc 
centcaasm"  which  ta  UtUa  more  tbaa  a 
euphemism  for  strict  authoritarian  control 
from  tbe  top. 

The  Italian  Communist  Party's  links  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  extensive  and  of  long  dura- 
tion. Although  tbe  Italian  oonunnnlsta  bava 
struck  an  independent  stance  on  atwaal 
iasues  (Le..  CaecbacdsaUa  19M,  Fortngal. 
Zionist  Besoiutlaa  in  tba  United  Nattoaa). 
they  Etui  have  strong  aenti mental,  frstrmal. 
and  organizational  ties  to  Moscow.  Tbe  Ital- 
ian communists  eontinne  to  bold  ^ip  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  the  itfclums  in 
Europe  aa  tbe  modBis  for  tbe  fatana  Italy. 

In  addition,  wbfla  tba  Uallaa  < 
state  tbat  tbey  wooM  no 
vlttidraval  froaa  HATO,  tb^  else  aigaa  that 
NATO  bases  should  be  curtailed  and  evantu- 
ally  removed.  This  contradicts  tba  baair  pur- 
pose of  a  security  alliance.  Ifoteonr,  al- 
though the  ItaUaa  ewmauntBts  aigne  tbat 
ia>ey  are  nettbsr  aatt-Amerieaa  nor  pro- 
Russian,  tboir  literature  exhibits  aa  exten- 
sive aaa-Amerkaa  Mm. 

In  oondnsion.  proper  handling  of  the  Ital- 
ian eltnatlan  will  raqaUe  a  bigb  dfigiva  of 
sophistication  on  tba  part  of  tbe  United 
States.  A  visceral  aati  f— mnwirt  line  of 
Cold  War  vintage  viU  not  prove  effective  in 
light  of  present  poiitioal  conditions  in  Italy. 
What  we  should  do  Is  eaoour^e  tbe  true 
democratic  forces  in  Italy  to  reXona  them- 
selves and  come  to  gripa  with  tba  legltUnate 
demands  of  tbe  Italian  people  for  cSectlve 
government  and  Incraaaad  attention  to  the 
needs  of  tJ»a  petals.  Ia  adriUtioa  to  this  It 
a'ili  be  necessary  to  encourage  tbe  damocratic 
forces  in  Italy  to  rbanfnga  tbe  naUaa  Coaa- 
munist  Party  on  its  owa  asaiimptlrnnv^  argu- 
ments and  actions.  As  pointed  out  above,  the 
communists  are  susceptible  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  I  believe  the 
United  States  should,  in  conjunction  with 
our  other  Xuropean  alUes.  exhibit  a  wSUng- 
ness  to  provide  economic  iaelp  to  Italy  during 
the  months  ahnad  If  tlie  democratic  forces 
in  Italy  can  institute  tbe  needed  reforms  and 
can  coimt  on  the  assistance  of  their  KATO 
allies,  they  have  a  chance  to  avoid  an  'His- 
toric compromise"  that  cannot  help  Intt  be 
detrimental  to  the  Italian  people  and  the 
interests  of  tbe  United  SUtes.  But  tbey  mnst 
be  given  the  short  term  help  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  i™wmmh«i»  problems  off  Infla- 
tlno,  uneioployment  and  deteriorating  social 
services. 

Mf  final  report  will  expand  on  the  issues 
I  have  suBuaarlsed  in  this  letter.  Meaawbile. 
should  you  have  any  questtons  I  vould  be 
delighted  to '!««"'"—  them  vlth  you. 
ancerely  yours, 

EOWARB  W.  Bbookk. 


RESOLUTION  TO  DISAPPRO'VE  M- 
FROFER  AWAC8  NOTIPTCATION 

Mr.  EA01£T0N.  Mr.  Picsidait.  tfae 
Senate  may  be  caTled  upon  this  week  to 
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vote  (Ml  a  resolution  I  have  submitted  to 
disapprove  a  notification  introduced 
under  the  20-day  provision  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act — section  36(b)  — 
to  sell  32  airborne  warning  and  control 
system — AW  ACS — aircraft  to  NATO. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  not  asking  the  Senate 
to  take  a  position  on  the  technical  merit 
of  AWACS,  nor  am  I  asking  this  body 
to  disapprove  a  sale  of  AWACS  to  NATO. 
What  is  at  issue  here  is  the  improper  use 
of  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUitary 
Sales  Act. 

The  Information  on  this  proposed  sale 
contained  In  the  report  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  36(b)  is  thor- 
oughly inadequate.  In  fact,  the  informa- 
tion Congress  requires  to  make  a  decision 
is  simply  not  available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  my 
views  on  this  resolution  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Assistance  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view my  position  in  detail  prior  to  voting 
on  the  resolution. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  Library  of  Congress  memorandum 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Testimont  bt  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eacleton 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  testify  in  support  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  NATO  for  32  Airborne 
Warning'  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  air- 
craft at  a  sale  price  of  92.2  billion. 

As  I  will  explain  more  fully,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  this  notification — purportedly  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act — represents  an  extralegal  effort  to  re- 
ceive tacit  congressional  approval  for  a  SEiIe 
the  details  of  which  are  unavailable.  If  this 
proposed  offer  goes  unchallenged,  it  is  my 
view  that  it  will  stand  as  a  precedent  which 
co\iId  seriously  distort  the  intent  of  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  a  provision  of  law  Intended  to  offer 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  scrutinize  and 
control,  through  a  veto  process,  arnxs  sales 
to  foreign  nations. 

I  would  like  at  the  out.set  to  discuss  the 
accuracy  of  the  section  of  this  notification 
entitled  "Description  of  Articles  or  Serv- 
ices Offered."  Under  that  category  the  De- 
fense Department  has  luted  (Thirty-two 
(32)  E-3A  Airborne  Early  '.V'arning  Aircraft, 
training,  spare  parts  and  support  equip- 
ment.'" 

As  this  Committee  will  no  doubt  de- 
termine, there  Is  no  practical  basis  to  a-ssume 
that  NATO  will  pureha.se  32  AW.ACS.  In  fact, 
it  remains  a  highly  questionable  proposi- 
tion that  NATO  will  pvirchase  any  of  these 
aircraft.  The  number  32  was  apparently  plclc- 
ed  out  of  the  air  as  the  optimum  nvmiber 
to  sell  to  NATO  .  .  .  whether  or  not  the 
number  coiresponds  to  a  realistic  expecta- 
tion. 

The  general  category  "Description  of  Arti- 
cles .  .  ."  raises  other  questions  as  well  about 
the  Individual  items  the  Air  Force  wishes  to 
sell.  It  leads  one  to  ask  the  most  elemental 
question,  "What  is  an  AWACS?" 

In  the  broadest  terms,  there  is  an  answer 
to  that  question.  AWACS  Is  a  look-down 
radar  and  tracking  system,  designed  to  com- 
mand and  control  friendly  aircraft  In  a  tac- 
tical air  environment. 


But  describing  the  AWACS  which  might 
one  day  be  used  by  NATO  is  a  more  difficult 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  NATO  has  not  yet 
decided  which  of  several  poulble  AWACS 
configurations  it  wlU  use,  U  anh 

When  AWACS  was  first  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  a  primary  mission  of  tactical  com- 
mand and  control,  it  was  to  be  built  In 
what  was  called  a  CORE,  or  Block  I,  con- 
figuration— a  bare-bones  structure  suitable 
for  AWACS"  former  role,  strategic  air  de- 
fens©  of  the  United  States.  In  a  November  2, 
1973  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cle- 
ments recognized  the  need  to  make  major 
changes  in  the  CORE  model  when  he  said: 
■".  .  .  it  Is  evident  that  a  more  capable  con- 
figuration than  the  CORE  is  essential  to  sup- 
port Oeperal  Purpose  Tactical  Forces." 

As  a  result  of  Deputy  Secretary  Clements' 
directive,  a  number  of  tactical  subsystems 
were  proposed,  Including  a  self-defense  mech- 
anism, a  secure  communications  system 
and  a  maritime  surveillance  capability.  These 
systems  are  still  under  development  today.  A 
December  4,  1974  Defense  Department  budget 
memorandum  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Air  Forces  efforts  to  satisfy  Mr.  Clement's 
directive: 

■Despite  two  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
memorandums  which  directed  that  the  Air 
Force  actively  pursue  a  more  capable  con- 
figuration than  the  CORE  .  .  .  the  service  has 
continued  on  a  program  path  which  will  lead 
to  production  of  24  of  the  (first)  31  aircraft 
with  a  CORE  configvuration  .  .  ." 

Last  year  an  mdependent  panel  of  experts 
examined  charged  that  AWACS  could  be 
easily  and  Inexpensively  defeated  by  elect- 
tronic  Jamming.  The  panel,  which  was  paid 
by  the  Defense  Department,  used  great  cau- 
tion in  concluding  that  jamming  might  be 
a  secondary  consideration  If  certeln  enhance- 
ment features  were  added  to  the  system  to 
make  it  more  resUtant  to  Jamming.  These 
recommendations  have  been  studied.  They 
have  not  yet  been  costed  or  programed  by 
the  Air  Force. 

At  the  time  these  studies  were  being  con- 
ducted, a  NATO  technical  center  was  also 
looking  closely  at  AWACS.  In  two  studies, 
which  were  subsequently  reviewed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  NATO  set  forth 
its  own  preliminary  set  of  enhancement  fea- 
tures. Assuming  that  AWACS  would  per- 
form the  mission  set  for  It  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force— an  assumption  later  questioned— 
NATO  demanded  a  plane  which  had  increased 
tracking  capacity,  a  maritime  capability  and 
the  ability  to  interface  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  NATO  command  and  control  systems 
operated  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reviewed  this  his- 
tory to  show  the  Committee  that  AWACS  has 
many  faces,  most  of  which  are  still  on  the 
drawing  board.  There  is  no  real  AWACS  be- 
yond the  CORE  model  designed  years  ago 
10  defend  the  United  States  against  a  Soviet 
ijoniber  attack.  .\s  for  the  plane  offered  for 
r^ale  in  this  notification.  It  Is  impossible  to 
dcr.ne— It  is  a  myth. 

More  directly  to  the  point,  the  proposed 
buyer  here,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, lias  never  established  a  conflgura- 
non  for  the  .^WACS  it  would  b\iy.  More  re- 
cent, informed  speculation  is  that  the  NATO 
council  might  settle  on  an  austere  version, 
adopting  the  .^WACS  radar  but  using  existing 
ground-ba.sed  command  and  control  compu- 
ters lor  tracking.  The  fallowing  quote  from 
the  November  1975  edition  of  the  authorita- 
tive military  Journal  Defense  and  Foreign 
-Affairs  refiects  tlie  latest  thinking  within 
NATO: 

■As  the  operational  requirement  comes 
nearer  to  being  written,  it  is  Increasingly 
likely  that  the  core  of  NATO  commanders  are 
going  to  reject  this  "command  post  In  the 
sky"  a-spect.  Their  airborne  warnin;?  aircraft 
they  state,  would   be  required  only  to  pass 


track  and  target  Information  to  the  ground 
environment — and  that  Is  where  senior  de- 
cision-makers ■will  operate  the  NATO  combat 
aircraft." 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  NATO  ultimately  decides 
to  take  only  the  AWACS  radar,  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  the  low  per-tinlt  price  listed  In  this 
notification,  approximately  $68.7  million, 
would  be  reasonable.  But  untU  NATO  decides 
on  a  configuration,  Congress  cannot  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  price 
Information  now  provided. 

Last  year  Deputy  Secretary  Clements  ap- 
proved a  budget  decision  which  stopped  any 
further  production  of  AWACS.  No  money 
would  be  requested  for  fiscal  1976  produc- 
tion and,  according  to  that  decision  memo- 
randum, "Resumption  of  AWACS  production 
would  be  dependent  on  U.S.-NATO  agree- 
ments, configuration  and  cost-sharing."  Un- 
fortunately, that  decision  was  later  reversed. 

However,  the  plain  fact  is  there  are  today 
no  U.S.-NATO  agreements  on  requirements, 
configuration  and  cost  sharing.  Despite  this 
notification,  no  NATO  nation  has  committed 
itself  to  purchase  a  single  AWACS.  That  is 
why  this  notification  Is  premature  and,  un- 
less rejected,  could  be  subject  to  serious  mis- 
interpretation both  In  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  failure  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  meet  mlzdmal  standards  in 
the  description  of  this  proposed  offer  raises 
serious  policy  questions  as  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  reporting  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act.  The  section  of 
that  act  Involved  here,  commonly  known 
after  Its  author  as  the  Nelson  Amendment, 
was  intended  as  a  mechanism  to  control  arms 
sales  by  asstuing  prompt  and  accurate  noti- 
fication of  pending  sales  agreements. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  this  noti- 
fication was  submitted  simply  to  satisfy  Con- 
gress's desire  to  be  Informed  at  an  early 
stage.  As  Is  reflected  In  the  Senate-pas.sed 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  Congress  does  want  to  be  advised  at  the 
takeoff  with  respect  to  foreign  arms  sales. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
we  do  not  want  to  receive  official  notifica- 
tions which  are  as  amorphous  as  the  one 
before  us.  Such  formal  notifications,  of 
course,  trigger  the  20-day  veto  mechanism 
with  all  the  attendant  implications  attached 
to  whatever  action  or  lack  of  action  Congress 
might  take.  What  we  should  properly  de- 
mand are  informal  pre-notiflcations  which  do 
not  trigger  the  legislative  veto  process.  Tliat 
is  what  Is  contemplated  by  the  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  now  In  a 
House-Senate  conference. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
AWACS  is  In  many  ways  a  very  special  case. 

The  authorizing  committees  of  Congress 
have  stated  categorically  that  the  prospect 
of  a  NATO  sale  Is  the  most  crucial  policy 
consideration  in  deciding  whether  to  approve 
the  AWACS  program.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  for  example,  In  Its  May 
19.  1975  repwrt  on  the  Defense  Authorization 
Bill  said:  "■.  .  .  the  Committee  warns  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  procuring 
NATO's    share    of   the    AWACS   program.'" 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
concerned  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
might  try  to  sell  AWACS  to  our  NATO  allies 
for  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  Air  Force,  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  Committee  directs  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  take  no  action  toward  the 
consummation  of  any  agreement  with  any 
foreign  government  relative  to  the  sale  of 
AWACS  untU  the  expiration  of  30  days  after 
a  full  report  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
proposed  for  such  sale  have  been  reported 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  and  complete  re- 
port requested  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
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Committee  was  not  submitted  prior  to  our 

receipt  of  this  notmoatkiB.  Da  ftW.  It 

he  ImpoasUtle  to  aalaiilt 

the  basis  oC  tl»  InTormatiMi  sow 

on  this  offer. 

What  Is  Important  to  uztderstand  !■  Chat 
Congress  has  been  Intbaately  te'wt^^d  to 
overseeing  tSie  prospective  HATO  arte,  long 
claimed  to  be  Imminent.  Tbere  ia.  J*— "** 
fore,  absolutely  no  need  to  grsttMou^ 
notify  Congress  under  this  blghly  Atmal 
legal  procedure.  The  explimattnii.  ttartCot*. 
that  thU  notification  Is  Btmply  an  effort  to 
comply  with  Ooogreas's  OBod  for  proaipt  in- 
formation simply  does  not  WMli. 

Tba  F«ati«oii  has  cited  a  lieaiorandam 
of  Understanding  algnad  In  DeeoBabar  WTf 
by  the  NATO  OeCenae  Mlntatara  as  one 
for  tbU  notlfleation.  If  ttto  olgBtaK  «<  tbia 
document  did  In  fact  auggMt  i 
Ing  sale,  ve  must  ask  why  this 
was  not  submitted  even  num 
we  accept  tbe  Bentagon'a 
ask.   "Why  did  almost  214 
before  this  notification  was 

More  Importantly,  we  must 
the  December  197S  Memoraadni  oC  VnAw- 
standlng  does  represent  a  vaUd  bMli  for  a 
sale  notification.  That  memoraadoat  tfaiply 
notes  tbe  Tlewa  of  tbe  NATO  mllttMf  wan- 
thorities  that  an  airborne  early  warning  and 
control  ca^Mblllty  Li  required  by  KATO.  Tlie 
Defense  Ministers  agreed  only  to  conaWer 
a  proposal  for  the  aequlaltloa  and  operation 
of  sacb  a  system  at  tbelr  wptiD%  DUidaterlid 
meeting,  nottiing  more. 

As  Is  pointed  out  In  an  ezoeOant  mtiiunn- 
dum  on  this  subject  prepaxed  by  the  Ubrary 
of  OongresB,  "ttm  NATO  nttrntm  inidiitwi 
neither  conannred  tbe  ipquUwant  tbr  am  alr- 
bome  «arly  warning  and  coKlMt  ta^ridlMj 
nor  agreed  to  purcbaae 
That  memorandum  points  oat  VamX  > 
der  Defanse  D^artmrat  ragnlsHowa. 
of  offer  are  soppoeed  to  be  sidmUtad  Air  flaai 
DOD  approval  only  at  a  late  stage  la  iii%ii*ls 
tions  "after  Eutastantlal  agreement  baa  been 
reached." 

The  Defense  Department  baa  asserted  l&at 
one  or  two  NATO  natUmx  may  agree  to 
contrlbnte  toward  long-lead  fvncttsg  of 
AWACS  In  the  near  future.  Wl&lla  1  eonalder 
this  possibility  remote,  I  wotild  suggest  tkat 
It  wotild  b»  appropriate  to  notify  Oongreas 
at  such  time  as  an  agreement  oC  this  type  la 
ready  to  be  eoasummated. 

The  Air  Wtot  bas  negotiated  Intensely 
with  NATO  orer  tbe  past  tew  yeara.  A  nocra- 
tain  of  Information  bas  been  «xehangsd,  in- 
cluding price  oraotatlons.  It.  is,  tteanitare, 
erroneous  to  claim  that  tbess  uegMHatiwis 
cannot  continue  In  tbe  absence  of  a  M<b)  re- 
port. When  any  NA"ro  nation  la  ready  to 
show  UB  tbe  color  of  its  money,  Oongnsss  will 
anxiously  await  notification  of  that  tact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  tbm  Defense  De- 
partment, at  a  hearing  before  13w  HOose  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee,  Twealed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  Air  Force  has  a 
classified  letter  from  NATO  requesting  that 
the  United  States  submit  a  lettor  of  offer 
on  AWACS.  I  must  observe  tbat  tlals  rerela- 
tion  comes  at  a  -very  convenient  time. 

I  am  sorry  this  letter-request  Is  classified 
and  that  It  Is  not  available  for  public  scru- 
tiny. A  key  question  Congress  nnist  reaoilTe 
In  determining  the  propriety  of  this  SS(b) 
report  Is  whether  It  is  based  on  a  "substantial 
agreement"  bet'ween  the  united  States  and 
NATO.  As  this  Committee  knows,  that  Is  the 
criterion  established  for  the  submlsBlon  <A 
a  notification,  iMth  In  tbe  legislative  history 
of  the  law  and  In  DOD  regulathms. 

If  this  letter  does  In  fact  indicate  gu<A 

substantial  agreement,"  It  could  tw  slgnUl- 
cant.  However,  the  Committee  staoold  be 
curious  about  tbe  origin  and  the  nature  of 
the  so-caned  ^ICATO'  request. 

Was  the  request,  for  example,  generated  by 
the    same    mtlltnrr    authorities    wba   hava 


agreed  for  over  2  years  that  they  want 
AWACB?  Vas  tt  dzaftad  bgr  fba  NATO 
AWACS  ofikoe,  viileit  ta  laigtfy  ran  by  ttire 
Dnitod  States  under  a  nominal  Brtttsh  oom- 
joander? 

■What  Is  the  date  on  the  request?  Does  tbat 
date  correiQKind  chronologlcany  wUh  tbe 
idnm  of  Understanding  signed  In 
1975T  If  not,  why  not?  Have  aU 
HASO  nailnna  signed  tliia  request?  Who 
signed  for  toe  lequesMng  natlnna? 

Tbm  aoswers  to  tlieae  questions  will  help 
this  Committee  detecmlna  tbe  significance 
of  this  deventb-bonr  claim. 

One  last  Important  l^al  point  whldi.  In 
my  view,  completely  in^valldates  tbls  notlfl- 
eatlon.  Under  the  category  ^'Prospective  Pur- 
r."  Vkm  acronym  'VATtr*  U  listed.  Tet 
NATO-4bB  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Ocganlxa- 
tlon — bas  absotutdy  no  authority  to  obligate 
Its  member  nations,  without  their  agree- 
ment, to  purchase  weapons  or  weaftons  sys- 
■tems. 

If  a  group  of  NATO  nations,  but  not  all 
mem1ier-nati<mB,  wvre  to  estaMlBh  an  en- 
tity to  eondude  this  purchase,  the  United 
States,  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
ooBld  not  legally  deal  with  that  enUty.  Such 
an  entity  would  be  elasslfled  as  an  'agent' 
under  tbe  law  and  tbe  United  States  can- 
not sell  arms  to  an  agency  representing  a 
foragn  nation  or  an  intenuftlonal  organlza- 
tlon. 

Short  of  an  unprecedented  grant  ot  sover- 
eignty to  NATO  liy  its  member-ctates,  the 
only  way  a  sale  of  AWACS  to  NATO  nations 
could  lie  tjanwarted  would  t>e  through  each 
of  the  participating  nations.  A  scjMuato 
Memorandnm  of  Understanding  would  have 
to  lie  condnded  ■with  the  Individual  btiyer- 
natlons.  This  point  Is  also  made  In  the  U- 
bcary  of  Oragress  memorandum  to  'which  I 


Ifr.  Ohainnan.  I  ask  that  this  mem- 
oranrtnm  Im  made  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hearing. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  la  light  of  the  Issues  I 
hare  raised  today,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
Hiat  this  noUflcation  is  highly  Imprcper. 
WMle  of  eoorse  I  have  no  proof,  this  report 
^ipears  to  be  motivated  by  something  ether 
than  a  dsidre  to  kem>  Oongress  Informed.  It 
miaes  fundamental  questions  alMmt  tbe  anay 
a*  in  OoQgresB  want  tbe  retorting  proce- 
dwas  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
Implemented. 

I  tblidE  it  Is  clear  that  we  do  not  want 
to  reeelTB  worthless  information  about  a 
sale  vibldi  may  never  tidce  place.'  It  is  equally 
dear  tbat  OmigreaB  would  like  some  ]Kior 
knowledge  of  ongntfng  negotiations — kziowl- 
edge  we  do  possess  in  the  case  of  AWACS. 
But  we  do  not  want  this  veto  mechanism 
triggered  until  substantial  agreement  bas 
been  reached  as  to  tbe  terms  a  letter  of  offer 
wHI  contain.  It  win  be  Impossible  to  make 
this  provision  of  law  work  If  we  do  not  insist 
on  at  least  this  measure  of  comonon  sense. 

AWACS  is  a  oontroverslal  system.  Its 
workability  bas  been  challenged  by  ndUtary 
experts  arlthln  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Pentagon,  and  Congress  has  kept 
the  program  under  careful  review.  We  have 
made  NATO's  decision  to  purchase  this  sys- 
tem ttie  bellwether  for  further  production 
of  AWACS  beyond  those  fe^x  aircraft  re- 
quired for  United  States  use. 

As  an  author  of  this  disapproval  resolu- 
tion In  the  Senate,  I  can  state  that  Its 
adoption  by  Congress  would  In  no  way  pre- 
judice wha'tever  future  decisions  NATO  might 
make.  The  Defense  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  right  to  engage  in  pre- 
liminary negotiations  on  this  matter,  and 
Oongress  would  reserve  the  right  to  con- 
sider an  actual  sale  to  individual  NATO 
nations  and  to  authorize  tbe  degree  to  whlob 
the  United  States  win  participate  In  a  pur- 
chase as  a  NATO  member. 

While  I  remain  convinced  that  NATO  wi'.I 


not  choose  to  biiy  this  system.  I  want  to 
amuic  this  OoBBBiltitee  that  I  ■wsuld  not 
cjbjaet  If  a  tegttlmate  sale  to  NATO  nations 
were  tolte  proposeiL 

Mr.  duttoman,  I  am  nrt  aAlng  this  Com- 
mittee cr  any  vuealbet  of  the  Senate  to 
Judge  tike  merits  of  AWACB  aa  a  weapons 
system.  Tin  issue  here  is  aiieiam  the  nottfl- 
catton  pi-uuedme  ■under  Section  S8p>}  Is 
being  twisted  and  disiurled  as  part  off  a 
strategy  to  make  AWACS  more  attzadSve  to 
Congress  and  to  our  NATO  aniss.  Tlie  leal 
Issue  is  vbetber  we  wm  snow  a  precedent  to 
be  establUhed  whindi  could  permanently 
dlst<»"t  taie  important  measure  of  conizol 
over  arms  sales  Section  Sen>)  glva>  Uie  Con- 
grffis.  I  urge  this  Committee  to  prevent  sucb 
a  distortion  by  recommending  approval  of 
this  resolution. 

[From   the  library    of    Congress    Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Washington,  D.C.. 
March  8.  UnS.] 
To:  Hon.  ThMoas  Eagieton,  Attention:  Brian 

Atwood. 
From:   Hactert  T.  Schandler.  Specialist  In 

Natlaoal  DeCeoee. 
VIA:  caUeC  NaUesMd  Defense  Section. 
Subject:  Anas  Salsa  Fraceduras. 

Tbls  ia  in  iiminnnn  to  poor  request  con- 
cerning tike  praeedinea  of  tba  Oepartaoent  «rf 
I>fff^g>«*  la  ttta  sale  of  defense  itaaa^  and 
whether  tlioae  procedures  ware  foltowed  in 
the  offer  of  tbe  sale  oC  AWAOB  to  KAXO. 

D^arta^nt  of  Dafcnaa  (DOO)  ptuuadwes 
oonceBniiv  milltaiy  ariaa  are  datalbii  to  tlie 
Foreign  MUitaiy  8aiaa  Act  and  to  OOD  di- 
rectivea  aoi 
bave  iwen  bronght 
to  tbe  DOD  miitary 
M"*"**!  (portioaa  of  wtdcb  are  attartoii) 
and  in  ocmgiessionai  testimony  (also  at- 
taaied). 

Oenecafly.  reqneats  for  arms  aalea  oome 
tram  taw  foraign  eountiy  involvod.  *Xtoly 
to  tlie  caaa  at  HATOr  acooedtog  to  Um  Oi- 
tector.  DeCBDa*  Oeuullf  AaaManoe  Aceney 
<I18AA).  'Oem  «aw  Pipiiliwi^  •<  Dsdanae 
paztteipato  to  tbe  erolntlon  at  Coaeign  aatti- 
tary  leqtdrenents."  An  caeential  diaractetls- 
tlc  of  military  sales,  aeeardlng  to  tbe  Milltory 
Assistance  and  Sales  Manual,  is  ttoct  ail  aalsE 
axe  negotiated.  Boto  tiie  buyer  and  ttie  sailer 
■oust  ba  Bafir^****  before  a  transaetltw  can 
be  concluded. 

Xt  wDiiU  appear,  in  seaeial.  that  tbe  prof- 
fering of  a  Connal  letter  of  OCer  is  at  a  late 
to  tbese  neaotlattaaa  after  i 


ttiat 

I  of  Ofler  tfMMdd  be  anbaaitaad  to 
CoinptnrilBr.  DSAA  "when  tt  Is  to  aoeb 
form  that  it  would  be  signed  and  tamed  to 
iitM>  pill  I  liaaai"  bnt  for  the  requirenaent  of 
DSAA  autbacizatton. 

jnmr^ar  wtB  tbe  purchase  of  AWACS  1»y 
NATO  Is  conconed.  the  NATO  rtBfenfl«> 
ministers,  at  their  meeting  to  DecealMr, 
lt7S:  ".  .  .  noted  tbe  views  of  tba  NATO 
MUitary  Antlicrlties  that  an  alilMme  eaxly 
warning  and  eoatrOI  o^iatilllty  was  an 
urgent  military  Teqnirement  for  NATO.  Tbey 
agreed  to  «!i«»t*^'*'  (in  consUltatian  with 
otlier  AlUad  ooontrles),  at  tbe  firing  Min- 
isterial Meeting  of  197g,  a  propoaal  for  ttw 
acquisition  and  operation  of  such  a  system, 
■with  a  view  to  making  a  decision  at  that 
tinke." 

Thus,  the  NATO  defense  ministers  neither 
confirmed  the  requirement  for  an  airborne 
early  warning  and  control  capability  nor 
agreed  to  purchase  audi  a  capabiltty.  Tlaey 
merely  requested  financial  inXormation  on 
scqtilsltlon  and  operating  costs  of  anch  a 
system,  and  Indicated  that  a  decision  on 
procurement  woifld  be  made  next  May  at 
their  spring  meeting. 

The  proposed  letter  of  Off«  to  NATO 
from  tbe  Department  of  tlie  Air  Fcroe  on 
Pebi-uary  27,   19T8  f<w  the  purchase  of  32 
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S-SA  Alrborue  Early  Warning  Aircraft, 
tnlulng,  spare  parts,  and  supporting  equip- 
ment  Is  one  way  of  providing  to  NATO  th* 
requested  information  on  acquisition  coeta 
of  Bucb  a  system.  It  is  not  the  only  way  of 
providing  sucb  Information.  Defense  De- 
partment regulations  are  silent,  however,  as 
to  what  point  in  the  negotiations  a  Letter 
of  Offer  8ho\ild  be  processed. 

Another  question  arises,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  prospective  purchaser — NATO — 
Is  indeed  a  proq)ective  purchaser  within  the 
meaning  of  DOD  regulauons.  NATO  as  an 
entity,  and  as  presently  constituted,  has  no 
authority  to  obligate  its  member  nations, 
without  their  agreement,  to  purchase  weap- 
ons or  weapons  systems.  Thus,  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  cannot  be  NATO  as  a  prin- 
cipal unless  there  is  an  xuiprecedented  grant 
of  sovereignty  to  NATO  from  its  member 
states  for  this  purpose.  If  the  purchase  is 
not  to  be  concluded  with  member  coun- 
tries, NATO  must  establish  or  identify  a  legal 
entity  to  conclude  this  purchase.  The  pur- 
chase would  then  be  a  cooperative  venture  In 
which  each  country  which  desires  to  par- 
ticipate must  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
participation  and  contribution  to  the  system. 
In  his  case,  NATO  or  the  subgroup  it  estab- 
lishes, would  be  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an 
agent,  for  its  participating  member  nations. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  does  not  address 
sales  to  agents,  either  of  nations  or  of  In- 
ternational organizations. 

Thus,  It  would  appear  that,  without  an 
unprecedented  grant  of  sovereignty  to  NATO 
by  certain  of  its  member  nations,  the 
AW  ACS  system  will.  In  reality,  be  bought  and 
owned  by  individual  nations.  A  separate 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  will 
have  to  be  concluded,  either  with  the  NATO 
agency  or  with  the  U.S.,  by  each  of  the 
participating  nations.  Recent  reports  indi- 
cate that  funds  for  AW  ACS  would  probably 
come  from  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Britain,  and 
Germany,  with  some  of  the  smaller  countries 
of  the  Alliance  participating  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ground  environment  equipment. 
The  number  of  countries  to  be  Involved  Is 
not  known  at  the  present  time.  Therefore, 
separate  Letters  of  Offer  to  the  participating 
nations  cannot  be  prepared. 

In  summary,  this  Letter  of  Offer  to  NATO 
for  a  weapons  system  would  seem  to  be 
unique  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

1.  While  conceivable,  it  is  doubtful  that 
NATO  is  a  'prospective  purchaser"  within 
the  meaning  of  DOD  regulations  and  current 
legislation.  More  lilcely,  the  member  nations 
of  NATO  will  make  Individual  decisions  as  to 
their  purchase  of  components  of  this  system, 
and  will  receive  national  ownership  of  these 
components. 

a.  As  a  member  nation  of  NATO,  the  U.S. 
Is  in  the  unique  position  of  being  the  seller 
■8  well  as  participating  in  the  purcliase. 

3.  If  ownership  of  this  system  passes  to 
NATO  or  a  NATO  agency,  a  unique  control 
problem  will  be  involved.  Questions  such  as 
the  manning,  .stationing  and  utilization  of 
this  system  during  peacetime  would  offer 
problems  not  previously  faced  by  NATO. 
National  ownership  of  systems  which  are 
placed  under  NATO  operational  control 
would  ellmluate  many  of  those  problems. 


ARE    YOU    OVERPAYING    YOUR 
INCOME  TAXES? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  estimate.s  that 
nearly  83  million  individual  income  tox 
returns  will  be  filed  this  year. 

Approximately  4.1  million  joint  returns 
will  be  filed  by  couples  with  one  or  both 
spouses  aged  65  or  older.  Another  2.7 
million  returns  will  be  filed  by  elderly 
single  persons.  And,  300,000  aged  persons 
will  file  as  surviving  .spou.ses,  heads  ol 


household,  or  married  Individuals  sub- 
mitting sepai^te  retiums. 

All  in  all.  the  IRS  expects  about  9 
million  older  Americans  to  file  income 
tax  retiirns  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  many  will  overpay 
their  taxes  because  they  are  unaware  of 
helpful  deductions  which  can  save  them 
precious  dollars.  Older  Americans  can- 
not afford  these  costly  errors,  especially 
those  struggling  on  limited  incomes. 

They  need  to  be  protected  from  over- 
paying their  income  taxes. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  taken  several 
steps  to  safeguard  the  elderly  from  pay- 
ing more  income  tax  than  the  law  re- 
quires. 

First,  the  committee  publishes  each 
year  a  checklist  of  itemized  deductions 
to  alert  the  aged  and  others  about  tax 
relief  provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Second,  the  Committee  supports  the 
enactment  of  an  Older  Americans  Tax 
Counseling  Assistance  Act. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  proposal — S. 
390—1  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  this  measure  soon. 

A  major  purpose  Is  to  build  upon  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  tax-aide  for  the 
elderly  program,  which  Is  administered 
by  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation-American Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  proof  that 
tliis  program  works  well.  What  is  needed 
is  a  genuine  effort  to  make  tax  co\m- 
sellng  assistsince  programs  more  read- 
ily available  for  the  elderly. 

Enactment  of  the  Older  American  Tax 
Counseling  Assistance  Act  would  provide 
a  major  step  forward  in  implementing 
that  goal. 

A  recent  article  in  the  February- 
March  edition  of  Modern  Maturity,  pro- 
vides an  excellent  summary  of  the  tax- 
aide  for  tlie  elderly  program.  Written  by 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons Executive  Director  Hai-riet  Miller, 
it  also  provides  further  compelling  rea- 
sons for  prompt  approval  of  the  Older 
Americans  Tax  Counseling  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  Pre.«.ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article — entitled  "Are  You 
Ovei-paying  Your  Income  Taxes?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

.^RE  Yoo  Overpaying  Your  Ikcomb  T.^xes? 
(By  Harriet  MUler) 
Ta.x  authorities  estimate  that  up  to  4,500,- 
000  of  the  roughly  9,000,000  older  Americans 
who  file  Federal  income  tax  return.s  this  year 
will  pay  more  tax  than  the  law  requires. 

Most  Americans  are  confu.sed  by  the  com- 
plexities of  our  tax  laws.  But  for  older  citi- 
zen.s — whose  tax  requirements  are  even  more 
complex  because  of  the  different  treatment 
of  retirement  Income  and  the  special  deduc- 
tions and  credit  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled— filing  an  Income  tax  form  can  be  a 
nightmare  of  frustration. 

To  make  matters  worse,  older  persons  who 
may  be  regularly  overpaying  their  taxes  with- 
o»it  knowing  it  often  cannot  afford  the  serv- 
ices of  a  professional  tax  preparer  or  ac- 
countant. 

Now  they  can  look  to  another  source  of 
help.  Since   1909,  our  As.soclatlon  has  spon- 


sored a  natlouwlde  Tax  Aide  program  In 
which  our  members,  ap«claUy  tralnod  by  the 
Internal  Bevenua  Service,  provide  fi«e  tax 
coimsellng  to  other  older  cltlzena  as  a  public 
service.  This  program,  directed  by  National 
Tax  Aide  Coordinator  WlUlam  C.  McMorran, 
has  won  the  praise  of  the  Intei^nal  Revenue 
Service  and  Senator  Frank  Church,  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 

AABP     VOLUNTEZR8     WHX     HXLP     MAMT     PKEFAKE 
TAX   RXTT7XNS 

During  the  1976  tax  season,  which  ends 
AprU  15,  approximately  6,700  volunteer  tax 
counselors  and  program  coordinators  will  as- 
sist more  than  310,000  older  persons  in  1,250 
communities  throughout  the  nation. 

If  we  assume  that  all  older  persons  who 
will  be  helped  by  the  volunteer  tax  coim- 
selors  had  sought  assistance  from  tax  ac- 
countants at  an  average  cost  of  $16  per  tax 
return,  then  the  value  of  the  wtx'k  done  free 
by  volunteer  counselors  would  exceed  $4  mil- 
lion this  year. 

There  is  also  a  posslbUity  you  may  have 
been  overpaying  your  taxes  in  past  years.  If 
you  have  proof  of  this,  the  Tax  Aides  will 
help  you  file  Form  1040X  to  recover  overpay- 
ments you  may  have  made  in  the  past  three 
years. 

To  further  assist  you  in  flllng  your  tax 
return,  your  Association  has  prepared  an 
easy-to-read  booklet  called  "Yoiur  Retirement 
Income  Tax  Guide,"  which  Is  available  free 
by  writing  to  AARP  at  P.O.  Box  2400,  Long 
Beach.  Calif.  90801. 

In  eMlditlon,  if  you  had  not  already  done  so, 
you  can  get  some  very  helpful  advice  at  no 
cost  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Their 
l>ookIets  that  would  be  of  greatest  value  to 
you  are  IRS  PubUcatlon  17,  "Your  Federal  In- 
come Tax";  IRS  Publication  676,  "Tax  In- 
formation on  Pensions  and  Annuities";  and 
IRS  Publications  554,  "Tax  Benefits  for  Older 
Americans." 

It's  impossible,  of  course,  to  explain  on 
this  page  all  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Income 
tax  code.  But  three  recent  changes  in  tax 
laws  may  save  you  money  this  year. 

First,  everyone  gets  a  $30  tax  credit  for 
each  family  member  claimed  as  an  exemp- 
tion. This  credit  is  taken  after  you  have 
finished  computing  the  total  taxes  you  would 
otherwise  owe. 

Second,  the  standard  deduction  for  those 
who  do  not  itemize  deductions  has  been  In- 
creased. Last  year,  you  could  deduct  16  per 
cent  of  your  income  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,000.  This  year,  you  can  deduct  16  per  cent, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,300  for  single  per- 
sons and  $2,600  for  couples. 

Third,  if  you  bought  a  newly  constructed 
home  or  condominium  between  March  12  and 
December  31,  1976,  and  move  in  before  the 
end  of  1976,  you  are  entitled  to  a  tax  credit 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  ptuchase  price — ^up  to 
a  maximum  credit  of  $2,000.  If  you  qualify 
for  a  "new  home"  credit,  you  can  use  it  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  tax  you  owe,  but  you 
win  not  get  a  rebate  if  the  credit  exceeds 
the  amovmt  of  taxes  due. 

Also,  if  you  have  suffered  a  casualty  loss 
because  of  theft,  fire,  wind  or  water  damage, 
or  other  causes  not  reimbursed  by  Instu-ance, 
you  may  have  a  legitimate  tax  deduction 
that  should  be  taken. 

All  of  us  know— or  should  know— the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  good  records,  of  being 
able  to  document  such  important  items  as 
the  sources  and  amount  of  our  income,  our 
medical  expenses,  our  Interest  charges  and 
property  taxes,  and  our  contributions  to 
charitable  causes.  If,  throughout  the  year, 
you  keep  documents  relating  to  your  income 
tax  In  a  special  envelope,  you  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  fiU  out  your  Income  tax  re- 
turn when  that  fateful  time  rolls  round. 

Your  Government  does  not  want  you  to 
pay  more  money  than  the  tax  structure  re- 
quires, and  neither  do  you.  Nobody  likes  the 
chore  of  flgtirlng  out  Income  taxes  each  year, 
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but  with  the  help  of  ttie  Tax  Aides,  the  In- 
ternal Revanu*  Scarloe,  amd  ralatlves  or 
frlenda.  that  taak  can  be  ouuto  euMr. 

So  thlB  yaar,  toft's  rs«df*  to  p«f  our  JuH 
due  In  inc(»ne  taxes — and  no  more. 


RACISM  AND  "VICTIMS" 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sub- 
mitting  for   the   CONORESSIOHAL   BaOORD 

an  excellent  column  by  WlUlam  Rasp- 
berry on  the  need  to  relnstlll  In  our  Na- 
tion's classrooms  the  atmosphere  In 
which  a  true  learning  exsmrleace  can 
once  again  take  place.  Mr.  BassHaetry 
discussed  particularly  the  efforts  of  Jesse 
Jackson  toward  the  creation  of  this  Und 
of  classroom  environment. 

In  the  March  8  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Mr.  Raspberry  has  a  related 
and  thought-provoking  column  entitled 
"Racism  and  'Victims.' "  Once  again,  the 
focus  is  on  Jesse  Jackson,  whose  belief 
it  is  that  only  through  the  cultivation 
of  excellence  can  we  effectively  combat 
the  manifold  effects  of  radsm.  The 
need,  as  Jackson  sees  it,  is  to  mobilize 
the  talents  of  every  American  for  the 
long  road  ahead,  and  this  mobilization 
can  only  be  hindered  by  excessive  glances 
backward  or  by  preoccupation  with  er- 
roneous theories  which  make  the  Indi- 
vidual seem  hdpless  before  the  workings 
of  society  and  the  tides  of  history.  Mr. 
Jackson  helps  us  refocus  on  what  the 
individual  can  and  should  do — and  It 
turns  out  the  individual  can  do  a  lot. 

Mr.  President,  this  column.  like  the 
one  I  submitted  earlier,  speaks  for  Itself, 
and  it  merits  the  widest  reading  audi- 
ence. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RACISaC   AKD    "VlCTZMS" 

(By  William  Raq>berry) 

The  ptu-ase  "blaming  the  vlettm,"  coined, 
.so  far  as  I  know,  dtirlng  the  1960s,  ctrnveys 
an  Important  truth  about  the. way  America 
has  reacted  to  discrimination  against  certain 
of  its  citlaens. 

It  can  describe,  for  Instance,  the  process 
of  denying  job  and  promotion  opportunttles 
to  minorities  and  then  contending  that  the 
reason  for  their  economic  plight  is  that  they 
have  poor  work  records  and  too  little  am- 
bition. 

It  might  also  refer  to  relegating  black  chil- 
dren to  segregated,  central-clty  schools,  with 
.■ill  the  cultural,  psychological  and  educa- 
tional deprivation  that  Implies,  and  then 
blaming  them  for  their  lack  of  scholastic 
achievement. 

So  Isn't  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  "blaming 
the  victim"  when  he  talks  about  parental 
neglect,  insufficient  motivation  and  lack  of 
self-discipline  as  among  the  reasons  black 
children  In  inner-city  schools  are  not  per- 
forming up  to  par? 

It's  a  question  the  Chicago-based  director 
of  Operation  PUSH  gave  some  thought  to 
during  a  recent,  rambling  interview. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  black  people  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  Tictlms  of  racism, 
he  concedes.  And  racism  must  be  resisted  on 
every  front. 

"But  to  dwell  on  It  In  a  negative  kind  of 
way  is  to  reinforce  in  the  victims  »  sense  of 


their  own  victimization  and  lead  them  not  to 
action  but  only  to  feeling  sorry  for  them- 
selTflB,''hesald. 

"Baolam  to  the  enemy,  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  It  takes  strong  soldiers  to  fight  a  strong 
enemy,  and  you  dont  produce  strong  soldiers 
by  crying  about  what  the  enemy  has  done  to 
you." 

One  way  to  produce  those  "strong  soldiers," 
Jackscm  beUevee,  Is  to  work  for  a  return  of 
dfseipline  and  academic  excellence  In  ttie 
elassroam.  He  Is  embarked,  through  the 
newly  formed  Washington  chapter  of  PUSS, 
on  a  program  to  do  Just  that. 

He  to  totaUy  convinced  that  the  children  of 
Washington's  97  per  cent  black  public 
schooto  can  achieve  exceUently,  and  he  to  im- 
patient with  the  excuses  for  nonachtove- 
ment— even  if  hto  impatience  does  begin  to 
sound  like  "blaming  the  victim." 

"We  keep  saying  that  Johnny  can't  read 
because  he's  deprived,  because  he's  hungry, 
because  he's  discriminated  against.  We  say 
that  Johnny  can't  read  because  hto  daddy  to 
not  in  the  home.  Well,  Johnny  learns  to  play 
basketball  without  daddy. 

"We  do  best  what  we  do  most,  and  for 
many  of  our  chUdren,  that  to  pUylng  baU. 
One  at  the  reasons  Jcduiny  does  not  read  well 
to  that  Johnny  doesnt  practice  reading." 

For  Jackson,  the  cultivation  of  exoeUence 
Is  the  only  really  effective  way  to  combat 
racism. 

"Sure  they  will  try  to  change  the  rules 
when  we  begin  to  excel,"  he  said.  "They 
widened  the  free  throw  lane  in  basketbaU, 
but  black  players  still  dominate  professional 
basketball.  They  moved  the  hash  marks  on 
the  football  field,  but  Mcllhenny  to  stUl  not 
better  than  O.J." 

The  framer  lieutenant  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  believes  that  black  people  fociislng 
on  Uielr  victimization  has  had  one  other  neg- 
ative effect:  It  has  diluted  their  moral 
authority. 

"When  we  concentrate  on  our  victimiza- 
tion, we  abdicate  on  some  of  the  major  to- 
sues  of  the  day.  We  will  deal  with  the  Office 
of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  or  the  Office 
for  ClvU  Rights,  for  instanoe,  and  leave  it 
to  white  pec^Ie  to  deal  with  the  excesses  of 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  at  least  until  the  re- 
ports came  out  on  what  the  FBI  did  to  Dr. 
King. 

"Many  of  us  were  even  tote  speaking  up 
about  Angola.  We  keep  conceding  all  the  im- 
portant moral  issues  to  white  people.  We  let 
marijuana  become  a  white  folks'  Issue,  and 
yet  when  I  go  around  to  schooto  all  over  the 
country,  I  see  btock  boys  smoking,  too,  their 
eyes  all  red  and  everything.  That's  just  the 
opposite  of  a  struggle  toward  excellence. 

"We've  abdicated  on  the  question  of  al>or- 
tlon,  even  though  that  obviously  affects 
black  people  too.  I  mentioned  the  subject  of 
abortion  to  a  prominent  leader  recently  and 
he  responded  that  that  was  a  CathoUc 
issue." 

"Let's  face  It,  of  the  four  prevailing  levels 
of  authority — military,  political,  economic 
and  moral — ^the  only  one  we've  had  tradi- 
tionally to  moral  authority,  and  some  people 
have  begun  to  try  to  convince  us  that  tliat 
to  an  Irrelevant  authority. 

"But  moral  authority  is  perhaps  the  ul- 
timate authority. 

"The  point  I  try  to  make  to  young  people 
all  over  the  country  to  that  the  revolution 
is  not  over.  The  first  goal  of  revolution  to 
to  stop  the  oppressor.  The  second  to  to  re- 
ptoce  the  oppressor.  Third,  you  have  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  that  made  us  want  to 
stop  the  oppressor  in  the  first  place,  or, 
fotirth,  you  will  fall  victim  to  counterrevolu- 
tion and  chaos. 

'Tm  not  saying  we  should  blame  the  vic- 
tim. But  I  am  saying  we  have  to  stop  vic- 
timizing ourselves." 


S.  313»— A  BILL  TO  DISCOURAOE 
AMBEilCAMB  FBOM  PARIICIPAT- 
ING  IN  THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT  OP 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  eosponsor  of  this 
pioneering  legislation,  a  bUl  which  wiU 
help  us  preserve  an  economic  system 
consistent  with  our  American  traditions. 
For.  in  recent  years.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
inject  racial,  r^iglous,  and  sexual  dis- 
crimination into  America's  international 
econcnnic  relations.  This  is  an  effort 
which  we  must  resist  and.  in  my  view, 
the  legislation  being  introduced  today 
win  give  us  a  powerful  new  ttxA  to  pro- 
tect Americans  from  those  insidious 
practices. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  it  has  been 
the  p(dlcy  of  the  United  States,  as  spelled 
out  in  the  export  control  statutes,  to  op- 
pose economic  boycotts  directed  against 
states  with  which  the  United  States  has 
f  rioidly  relations.  Other  laws  speak  with 
even  greater  force  on  the  tnadmissability 
of  racial  and  rdigious  discriminaticm  in 
our  economic  life. 

Since  October  1973.  the  quadrupling 
of  international  oil  prices  has  given  a 
handful  of  oil-exporting  states  enormous 
windfall  profits.  Some  of  these  states 
now  seek  to  use  their  new-found  wealth 
as  a  weapon  against  the  survival  of  the 
State  of  Isra^  The  so-called  Arab  boy- 
cott acquires  new  significance  and  new 
dangers  in  today's  international  eco- 
nomic environmoit. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  boycott  can 
distort  the  economic  processes  oi  the 
United  States.  It  has  come  to  affect  not 
only  international  trading  relationships 
but  relationships  among  American  firms 
on  a  purely  domestic  basis.  These  "sec- 
ondary aspects  of  the  boycott  clearly 
contravene  our  traditional  commercial 
practices. 

Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
over  this  situation  recognize  that  there 
is  no  sin£^e  nor  simple  answer.  The  prob- 
lem needs  to  be  confronted  across  a 
broad  f  nmt.  What  our  bill  proposes  to  do 
is  to  deprive  U.S.  firms  of  certain  tax 
advantages  whenever  they  derive  profits 
from  participating  in  the  Arab-inspired 
tMycott  The  premise  of  the  bill  is  sim- 
ply tills :  Firms  which  derive  profit  in  vio- 
lation of  established  U.S.  poUcy  ought 
not  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as 
those  other  companies  which  respect 
both  U.S.  law  and  U.S.  tradition. 

The  practical  effect  will  be  to  make 
compliance  with  the  boycott  far  less  ap- 
pealing— from  the  econcnnic  point  of 
view — ^than  it  is  at  present.  It  would  put 
our  business  community  on  notice  that 
there  vrill  be  a  specific  price  attached  to 
participation  in  a  boycott  against  a 
friendly  state — in  violation  of  stated  U.S. 
policy. 

I  commend  Senator  Rxbicoff,  espe- 
cially, for  the  important  initiative  he  has 
taken  in  this  matter.  His  long  service  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  his 
special  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  finance  are  impor- 
tant assets  in  this  ongoing  effort.  His 
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leadership  Is  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
who  want  to  see  America  stand  up  for 
Hb  cxxmnltment  to  fair  play  and  equal 
opportunity. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ENDORSES 
OENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  report  yet  another 
series  of  endorsements  of  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Not  only  has 
the  General  Coimsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  endorsed  the  treaty  but  so 
has  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  the 
Army.  Air  Force,  and  Navy  in  separate 
opinions.  It  Is  especially  slgnlflcant  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  recognized 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  poses  ab- 
solutely no  threat  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  ratification  would  be  a  "posi- 
tive step  In  the  national  Interest  of  our 
coimtry."  This  endorsement  shoiild  allay 
the  concerns  of  those  who  mistakenly 
argue  that  the  convention  would  weaken 
oiu-  international  standing. 

The  American  Bar  Association  last 
month  took  up  the  issue  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  which  the  ABA  had  con- 
sistently refused  to  support  In  past  years. 
The  ABA  quite  properly  wanted  to  find 
out  where  the  Defense  Department  stood 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  before  mak- 
ing Its  own  decision.  The  Defense  De- 
partment unequivocally  expressed  their 
support  of  the  Genocide  Convention  as 
subject  to  the  understandings  and  decla- 
ration approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Defense  Department's 
recommendation  for  Senate  ratification, 
the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  to  approve  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Virtually  every  major  organization  in 
the  United  States  has  expressed  its  sup- 
port of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
recent  announcements  by  the  ABA  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  serve 
to  convince  those  who  have  remained 
skeptical  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
tliat  we  should  ratify  the  treaty.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  can  expedite  the  rati- 
fication of  the  convention  so  that  we  can 
join  the  world  community  in  its  admi- 
rable effort  to  combat  genocide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  from  Richard  A.  Wiley,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
William  O.  Miller,  Deputy  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Navy;  Wilton  B. 
Persons,  Jr  .  and  Harold  R.  Vague,  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  respectively,  endorsing  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  a.s  follows: 

Geveral    Cor.vsFL 
OF   iHE   Department  of   Defe;;sf, 

Washington.  DC.  February  9.  197'J. 
Harst    a.    Inmak.    Esq., 

Deltgate,  Section  of  International  Law.   To 
House  0/   Delegates.   Amertcan   Bar  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Inman:  I  appreciate  yov.r  calling 
to  my  attention  the  Section's  Resolution  on 
the  Genocide  Ctonventlon  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Delegates  at  Its  Mid- 
year Meeting  February  16  and  17. 


The  Department  of  Defense  fully  supports 
the  poslUon  of  the  Administration  that  tlxe 
United  States  should  accede  to  the  Oeaoclde 
Convention  with  the  Understaxullngs  and 
Declaration  which  were  approved  by  tlis 
Senate  Cominlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  In 
8.  Exec.  Report  No.  83-5.  93rd  Congress,  lat 
Sess..  (1973 1 . 

Inasmuch  as  the  Sections  EesoluUon  Is 
In  complete  accord  with  that  position,  I  am 
pleased  to  endorse  It  by  this  letter.  I  share 
the  Section's  conclusion  that  acceding  to 
the  Convention  would  be  a  "positive  step  lu 
the  national  Interest  of  our  country." 

Richard   A.    Wuiv 

Dli  .U.lMi..Nl-    OF     THE    NaVY, 

Office   of   the 
Juugk   Advocate   Qeneral. 
Wii  hington.  DC,  February  13.  1376. 
IIarky    A.   Inman.   Esq.. 

DclcgaU\  Section  of  International  Late,   To 
House   of  Delegates,  American   Bar  As- 
sociation. Waahir^gton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Inman:  Your  letter  of  February 
4,  1976.  to  Mr   Waideinar  Solf  concerning  the 
Genocide  Convention   has  been   brought   to 
my  attention    I  am  also  aware  of  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Wiley,  General 
Counsel.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  his  letter  on  this  subject  of  February  9. 
1976. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Wiley 
aud  endorse  the  resolution  of  the  American 
Bar  A.«8oclatlon  s  Section  on  International 
Law  concerning  the  Genoilde  Convention. 

I  support  accei>8lon  to  the  Convention  sub- 
ject to  the  Understandings  and  Declaration 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Sljicerelr, 

William   O    Millcr, 
Rear  Admiral,  JAGC.  US.  Navt/. 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  GenrraJ. 

DfcPAEr.MEKT  OF  THE  ArMT, 

Ot  1  It  E  CF  THE  Judge  Advocate  Oenerai.. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  11, 1976. 
IlAasY  A.  INUAN,  B^q., 

Delegate,  Section  of  ItU^riiational   Law.   To 
House  of  Delegates,  American   Bar  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ihman:   Mr.  Solf  has  called  my 
attention  to  your  letter  of  4  February  1978 
requesting  the  support  of  the  service  Judge 
Advocates  General  for  the  reaolutlon  of  the 
ABA  Section  on  International  Law  concern- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention. 

1  am  pleased  to  concur  In  the  views  e*- 
prcssed  by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Wiley.  General 
Counsel.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  his  letter  of  9  February  to  you.  I  endorse 
the  Sections  resolution  and  fully  support 
accession  to  the  Genocide  Convention  with 
the  Understandings  and  Declaration  which 
were  approved  by  Uie  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
Sincerely. 

Wilton  B.  Pehsu.ns.  Jr.. 

Major  General,  USA, 
The  Judge  Advocate  General. 

DrPVRTMENT  OF  THE  AlR  FCRCK, 

Washington.  DC,  February  13. 197G. 
Harky  a.  Inman.  Esq  , 

Ddrgate,  Section  of  International  Law,  To 
House  of  Delegates.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Inman,:  At  the  request  of  Air 
Force  members  of  the  ABA  Section  of  In- 
ternational Law,  I  have  reviewed  the  Sec- 
tion's recommendation  antl  report  concern- 
ing the  Genocide  Conversion. 

I  believe  reluctance  by  the  United  States 
to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  may  be  sub- 
ject to  niUlnterpretaUon  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  laws  of  the  United  States  under 
which  the  U.S.  Air  Force  operates  are  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  the  Convention. 
Accordingly,  I  agree  with  the  view  of  the 
Defense  Department's  General  Coun.^pl  that 


accession  to  the  Genocide  Convention,  with 
the    undcxstaxMllnga    and    Declaratloas    ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  GonuxUttM  on  Foreign 
Relations,  would  be  a  positive  step. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  R.  Vague, 

Umfor  General. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General.  V.S. 
Air  Force. 


PALMDALE  BULGE  MAY  PORE- 
SHADOW  A  MAJOR  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presld«nt,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  USGS,  has  re- 
cently announced  the  discovery  of  a 
huge  bulge  in  the  Earth's  crust  along 
a  100 -mile  stretch  of  the  San  Andreas 
Fault  near  Palmdale,  Calif.  The  uplift, 
which  measures  some  10  Inches  at  its 
height  near  Palmdale,  covers  more  than 
4.500  square  miles.  It  apparently  begran 
developing  during  the  early  1960'8  but 
went  unnoticed  until  last  year  when 
a  team  of  USGS  scientists  searched  back 
through  records  of  local  elevations  and 
dkcovered  this  sizable  bulge. 

The  USGS  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
this  im'jsual  bulge  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  major  destructive  earth- 
quake is  Imminent.  While  land  uplift  is 
known  to  have  preceded  destructive 
earthquakes  in  Nligata,  Japan,  In  1&64, 
and  San  Fernando,  Calif.,  in  1971,  there 
is  contrasting  evidence  to  suggest  that 
an  earlier  episode  of  land  uplift  may 
have  occurred  in  the  Palmdale  region 
between  1897  and  1914  without  the  subse- 
quent occurrence  of  a  large  earthquake. 
Thus,  all  we  know  about  the  significance 
of  the  Palmdale  bulge  Is  that  in  some 
Instances  such  bulges  have  preceded 
earthquakes  in  the  past  and  in  some 
in.stances  they   have  not. 

The  proximity  of  this  crustal  anomaly 
to  the  densely  populated  greater  Los 
Angeles  area  requires  that  we  proceed 
with  the  utmost  care,  caution,  and  good 
judgment.  For  if  an  earthquake  of  de- 
structive character  is  the  result  of  the 
Palmdale  bulge,  the  consequences  would 
be  staggering.  One  recent  estimate  of  the 
impact  on  Los  Angeles  suggests  that  as 
many  as  40,000  structures  would  col- 
lapse or  suffer  severe  damage,  resulting 
in  the  following  casualties : 

Estimates  of:                               Day  Night 

Deaths 12,000  3.000 

Hospitalized 

injurlee 4«,  000  12,000 

Noiihospltal  IzeU 

Injuries 360,000  00.000 

Property  damage:  $15  billion  to  *25  billion. 

It  Is  notable  that  because  most  people 
in  southern  Califoniia  live  in  single-story 
wood  frame  houses,  by  comparison  a  less 
hazardous  kind  of  structure,  the  deaths 
and  injuries  would  be  far  less  If  the 
earthquake  were  to  strike  at  night  than 
if  it  were  to  strike  during  the  day.  This 
Is  just  the  opposite  of  what  happened 
in  the  recent  disaster  in  Guatemala, 
where  the  majority  of  the  population 
lives  in  poorly  constructed  adobe  build- 
ings which  collapsed  during  the  lnt«ise 
shaking  of  the  3  a.m.  earthquake  killing 
22,000  people.  Had  the  Guatemalan 
earthquake  occurred  during  the  day 
when  most  people  are  outdoors,  the 
casual  ties  would  have  been  a  fraction  of 
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what  they  were.  The  USOS  recently 
briefed  the  California  congressional 
delegation  about  the  land  uplift  near 
Palmdale  and  its  significance  to  the 
densely  populated  areas  of  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity. 

At  this  briefing,  it  was  observed  that 
there  Is  supporting  evidence  for  the  prop- 
osition that  this  crustal  anunaly  will 
result  in  a  major  destructive  earthquake. 

First.  We  know  of  the  existence  of 
the  uplift  and  the  association  of  similar 
uplifts  prior  to  other  earthquakes; 

Second.  The  location  of  the  uplift  is 
astride  a  section  of  the  Oan  Andreas 
Fault  that  has  been  "locked"  and  where 
strain  has  undoubtedly  accumulated; 

Third.  The  dimensions  of  the  uplift 
are  comiiarable  with  the  fault  dimen- 
sions of  a  great  earthquake;  and 

Fourth.  A  great  earthquake  occurred 
In  this  region  in  1857. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  predict  whetiier 
or  not  this  cnistal  anomaly  will  result 
in  a  major  destructive  earthquake,  an 
event  which  could  shatter  the  lives  of  so 
many  in  Los  Angeles,  we  must  make  that 
effort.  Substantial  additional  fimds 
must  be  available  to  the  USOS  and  to 
other  supporting  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation 
which  now  conducts  an  earthquake  en- 
gineering program,  so  tbat  praventire 
measures  can  be  Implemented  now,  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late. 

The  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  approved  the  addition  of  repro- 
gramed  funds  in  the  amount  of  $2.1 
million  for  the  Cscal  year  1977  USGS 
earthquake  program.  "Iliis  will  allow 
only  for  expanded  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  the  uplifted  area,  includ- 
ing additional  survejdng,  seismic  veloc- 
ity measurements,  and  continuous  moni- 
toiing  of  ground  tilt  and  strain. 

I  suggest  that  far  more  needs  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  only  southern  California 
which  faces  substantial  risk  from  future 
earthquake  destruction.  Indeed,  despite 
the  commonly  held  view  Uiat  earth- 
quakes happen  only  in  the  Far  Western 
States,  virtually  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion faces  some  degree  of  risk  from  fu- 
ture earthquakes,  and  some  70  million 
people  hve  in  the  39  States  which  are 
wholly  or  partly  in  areas  of  moderate 
to  major  risk  of  earthquake  destruction. 
The  future  of  more  than  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  at  stake. 

I  have  authored  S.  1174,  the  Earth- 
quake Disaster  Mitigation  Act,  which 
would  pump  $50  million  a  year  for  10 
years  into  a  national  program  of  earth- 
quake hazards  reduction  and  disaster 
mitigation.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  on  February  17,  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere. I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  act  favorably  upon  S.  1174  in 
the  very  near  future.  If  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  my  bill  are  made  available 
soon,  it  Ls  possible  that  a  major  earth- 
quake catastrophe  can  be  mitigated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  at  the  Febru- 
ary 17  hearing,  a  copy  of  the  USGS  press 
release  announcing  the  discovery  of  the 
Palmdale  uplift,  and  a  copy  of  the  USGS 
briefing  paper  presented  to  the  Califor- 
nia congressional  delegation  on  March  4, 


1976.  and  an  article  from  the  March  12 
Los  Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo. 

Tltiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  onier^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senatok  Alan  Cranston 
ON  S.  1174 

Mr.  Clialrman,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  so  generously  g^lvlng  of  your 
time  today  and  for  scheduling  this  beulng 
on  S.  1174,  the  Earthquake  Disaster  Mitiga- 
tion Act.  As  the  author  of  S.  1174,  I  am 
bopeftil  that  this  hearing  will  lead  toward 
quick  enactment  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

The  recent  tragic  earthquake  in  Guatemala 
could  be  the  harbinger  of  our  own  future  if 
the  federal  goverimient — Indeed  government 
at  all  levels — does  not  begin  to  take  preven- 
tive, life-saving  measures  now. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  It  takes  a  tragedy 
of  the  magnitude  of  Guatemala's  to  shake 
us  out  of  our  complacence.  But  we  aU  suffer 
from  that  peculiar  "earthquake  mentality" 
which  chooses  not  to  think  about  the  de- 
structive earthquake  that  could  mar  our 
future.  Perhaps  it  is  just  human  nature  to 
avoid  unpleasant  thoughts.  But  in  siding 
with  the  fatalists,  we  are  courting  certain 
disaster. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  lengthy  state- 
ment today  since  we  have  here  the  experts 
who  can  tell  the  tale  better  than  I.  But  I 
would  touch  on  a  few  points  that  need 
emphasis. 

First,  the  threat  of  future  destructive 
earthquakes  Is  a  national  problem.  Certainly, 
the  Pacific  Coast  states — principaUy  Alaska 
and  California — are  especially  vulnerable  to 
earthquakes  and  related  disasters.  Yet  nearly 
every  state  in  the  nation  faces  some  degree 
of  risk  from  future  earthquakes,  and -some 
70  million  people  live  in  the  39  states  that 
are  wholly  or  partly  in  areas  facing  a  risk 
of  moderate  to  major  damage  from  future 
earthquakes.  Earthquakes  have  occurred  in 
our  history  all  over  the  United  States,  with 
major  earthquakes  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  ( 1886 ) ,  New  Madrid.  Missouri  ( 181 1- 
1812) ,  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts  (1756) ,  Seat- 
tle, Washington  (1949)  and  Hebgen  Lake, 
M(Hitana,  (1969),  and  the  terrible  "Good 
Friday"  earthquake  in  Alaska  (1964). 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  despite 
a  considerable  seismic  history,  the  United 
States  has  been  extraordinarily  lucky.  Less 
than  1200  people  have  lost  their  lives  in 
Utdted  States  earthquakes  so  far.  Compare 
this  to  the  more  than  20,000  Guatemalans 
who  died  earUer  this  month  in  a  major  earth- 
quake and  Its  after-shocks.  Throughout  his- 
tory somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  sev- 
enty-four mlUlon  people  have  died  in  earth- 
quakes. And  In  just  the  second  quarter  of 
the  20th  Century.  350,000  people  worldwide 
have  lost  their  lives  in  earthquakes  aud  re- 
lated disasters. 

Third,  the  United  States  today  faces  the 
greatest  potential  danger  from  earthquakes 
that  we  have  ever  faced  before.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  decade  or  so  that  our  population 
has  become  concentrated  in  major  cities  and 
along  our  coastal  regions,  and  major  con- 
struction has  occurred  ou  land-fill  and  other 
unstable  soUs.  Thus,  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  potential  for  great  earthquake  destruc- 
tion in  this  country  has  existed.  Indeed,  if 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  were  to  give  us  an 
encore  of  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake, 
the  deaths  could  number  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  the  property  damage  could  exceed 
$20  biUion.  On  top  of  this,  we  must  consider 
the  incalculable  losses  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  economic  and  social  functioning.  Such  an 
earthquake  would  have  a  major  Impact  on 
our  national  economy  and  our  national 
psyche. 


In  1974,  according  to  the  Bureau  ot  the 
Census,  the  value  of  new  construction  put 
in  place  In  the  United  Stotea  totalled  $184.8 
blUlon.  Approxiinately  one-third  ot  this  new 
oonstructkm  occurred  In  the  high  and  mod- 
erate earthquake  risk  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  new  construction  valued  at 
approximately  $46  billion  m  1974  was  put  in 
place  in  areas  with  a  high  expectation  of  fu- 
twe  earthqtiake  damage.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure authoxiaed  by  my  legislation  is 
thus  but  one  percent  of  the  annual  value  of 
new  construction  In  high  risk  sones.  I  believe 
that  this  is  but  a  smaU  price  to  pay  to  protect 
our  massive  annual  expenditure  on  new 
construction. 

I  believe  that  S.  1174  could  take  major 
strides  toward  mitigating  the  hasards  of 
futtu<e  etffttiquakee.  It  would  ptm^  a  total 
of  $50  million  a  year  f<H'  ten  years  into  a 
major  federal  effort  to  undostaod  earth- 
quakes and  to  mitigate  against  their  de- 
structive impact  on  people,  their  lives,  com- 
munities, property  and  economic  weU-belng. 

The  major  goals  of  this  program  would  be: 

1.  to  develc^  the  abUlty  to  predict  ac- 
curately the  time,  place  and  magnitude  of 
future  earthquakes; 

2.  to  issue  earthquake  warnings  in  a  way 
which  avoids  panic  and  iHxwiotes  the  safest 
possible  human  response  during  and  after  an 
earthquake; 

3.  to  improve  our  understanding  of  earth- 
quake-resistant design  and  construction  so 
that  future  dams,  bridges,  homes  and  high- 
rises  wlU  be  able  to  withstand  the  impact  of 
an  earthquake; 

4.  to  undertake  research  into  the  social  and 
psychological  consequences  of  earthquakes 
and  earthquake  warnings; 

5.  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  modify- 
ing or  controlling  future  earthquakes; 

6.  to  assist  local  officials  with  the  essential 
task  of  ImplemMitlng  the  knowledge  gained 
from  this  federally-supported  research — to 
improve  land  use  planning,  buUding  codes, 
and  disaster  preparedness; 

7.  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  emergency 
facilities,  such  as  hospitals,  electrical  gen- 
erating plans,  police  stations,  etc.  wlU  re- 
main functional  in  the  aftermath  of  a  de- 
structive earthquake. 

8.  to  develop  methods  for  the  identification 
of  existing  hazardous  structures  and  to  as- 
sist local  jurisdictions  with  the  renovation 
or  removal  of  such  structures; 

9.  to  Improve  earthquake  risk  assessment 
for  regions  and  localities.  Even  those  areas 
not  likely  to  suffer  the  direct  impact  of  an 
earthquake  can  nevertheless  suffer  damage 
from  earthquake  shaking  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  underlying  soU.  Cities  along  coastal 
and  inland  waterways  must  be  prepared  for 
earthquake-induced  tidal  waves  and  flood- 
ing. Cities  in  the  floodplaln  of  dams  must  be 
prepared  for  flash  flooding  which  can  result 
from  an  earthquake-induced  dam  failure.  It 
is  thus  of  critical  Importance  to  make  a  bet- 
ter assessment  of  the  actual  risks  faced  by 
various  localities  and  regions,  which  in  turn 
can  leaul  to  improved  land  use  planning  and 
construction  practices. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  you  and  I  and  many  others  have 
been  supporting  this  legislation  for  nearly 
four  years  now.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told 
by  the  Administration  that  this  legislation 
Is  unnecessary  because  adequate  authority 
exists  now  to  implement  an  appropriate  fed- 
eral earthquake  program.  Indeed,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  again  recommending  agaln&t  en- 
actment of  S.  1174. 

Tet  we  just  have  to  examine  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977  to  see  that  this  Administration's  com- 
mitment to  earthqtiake  Research  is  nil.  The 
actual  budgets  for  Ixith  federal  agencies  con. 
ducting  vital  earthquake  studies  have  been 
cut.  The  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
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for  several  yean  was  operating  an  »8  million 
a  year  angUiMTlng  rwaareb  program,  baa 
bean  foroad  by  tbe  bodget  cotteM  to  operate 
wltbln  about  a  $6  mil  Hoc  prograoo.  Yet,  as 
I  fast  Indicated,  ve  are  ipendtng  K6  blUlon 
every  year  on  new  ooa8tnictta&  In  blgb-rlsk 
regions. 

Tbe  United  States  Oeologloai  Survey  bas 
also  not  ben  spared  tbe  OMB's  radical  sur- 
gery. TbU  year^  program  Is  at  $12  mUllon. 
The  proposed  1977  budget  would  be  «10.fi  mil- 
lion, a  cut  wbleb  in  tbe  face  of  inflation  Is 
eren  more  serious  tban  first  glance.  In  sbort. 
I  am  absolutely  oonTlnoed  that  8.  1174  is 
neceesary  to  provide  our  citizens  with  some 
measure  of  protection  from  future  earth- 
quakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  foolhardy — even  Irre- 
sponsible— to  pretend  tbat  destructive  earth- 
quakes will  not  happen  again.  We  know  they 
Willi  Let  OS  oiaka  every  effort  to  be  better 
prepared  for  tbem  when  tbey  do  strike. 

[News  release  from  TJJ3.  Oeologlcal  Survey] 
IjANO    Swkixmjc    im    SouTHEaN    Caltfor^tx* 

OlSCOVXH£D 

Recent  land  uplUt  of  as  much  as  about  10 
Inches  (26  centimetres)  has  been  discovered 
astride  a  large  ssction  of  CaUfornia's  San 
Andreas  fault  about  40  mUes  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  according  to  scientists  of  the  U£. 
Oeological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
teHor. 

TlM  land  swelling,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  huge 
kidney,  bas  a  lao-mile  axis  oriented  roughly 
east-west  and  extending  from  the  Pacific 
Otean  into  tbe  liojave  Desert.  This  uplift 
is  reeelTlng  cloee  attention  among  US08 
earthquake  specialists  because  similar  swell- 
ing has  occvured  prior  to  some  earthquakes 
in  CalUdmia  and  elsewhere.  Tbe  scientists 
emptaaalBe.  however,  tbat  such  uplifts  also 
have  occurred  without  subsequent  earth- 
quakes. 

Discovery  of  the  uplift  wss  made  by  R.  O. 
Castle,  J.  P.  Church,  and  M.  P.  Klliott.  sd- 
entists  at  the  T790S  Uenlo  Park.  California 
field  center. 

Centered  north  of  Loe  Angeles  near  Palm- 
dale  In  tbe  western  Mojave  Desert,  tbe  swell- 
ing apparently  began  about  1900  itear  tbe 
Junction  of  the  San  Andreas  and  Oarlock 
faults.  Since  ttien.  It  has  grovm  east-south- 
eastward to  Include  an  area  of  about  4.500 
squture  miles  (12.000  square  kilometres). 

Tbe  uplift  discovery  resulted  from  anal- 
yses of  repeated  measurements  taken  over 
a  number  of  years  along  precisely  surveyed 
elevattoo  lines  crossing  the  southern  Oall- 
fomla  region.  The  measorements  were  made 
by  various  organizations,  including  tbe 
U80S,  tbe  National  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
several  southern  California  municipalities 
and  counties. 

The  signiflcanoe  of  the  uplift  Is  not  fully 
understood,  according  to  TTSGS  scientists; 
they  are  concerned,  however,  because  It  oc- 
curs astride  a  sector  of  tbe  San  Andreas  fault 
tbat  bas  remained  "locked"  since  a  great 
earthquake  in  1S67.  Thus,  tbe  scientists  ex- 
plain, considerable  strain  could  be  bnlldlng 
up  In  this  area. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hamilton,  Chief  of  the  US06 
Office  of  Earthquake  Studies  at  the  Survey's 
National  Center,  Reston,  Virginia,  said  that, 
following  the  1971  San  Pemando  earthquake, 
analysis  of  data  collected  earlier  Indicated 
that  similar  swelling  had  preceded  that 
quake.  Uplift  has  also  been  determined  to 
have  preceded  earthquakes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  including  uplift  in  Japan  that 
started  ten  years  before  a  destructive  earth- 
quake at  Nllgata  In  1984. 

"However,"  Hamilton  emphasized,  "such 
uplift  also  has  occurred  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  earthquakes.  For  example,  an  uplift 
may  have  occurred  between  1897  and  1914 
within  the  Transverse  Ranges  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  but  no  large  earthquake  followed. 


Consequently,  the  present  swelling  may  or 
may  not  Indicate  that  an  earthquake  Is  com- 
ing. We  must  not  jump  to  conclusions  based 
on  geodetic  data  alone." 

"Considerable  additional  information  on 
the  land  deformation  and  seismic  activity  in 
the  region  is  needed  before  we  will  be  aide  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  the  upllght," 
Hamilton  said. 

Hamilton  reported  that  some  new  studies 
of  a  limited  nature  are  being  started  aimed 
at  getting  a  better  understanding  of  the  up- 
lift occurrence.  He  said  that  the  new  studies 
Include  additional  geodetic  surveys.  Installa- 
tion of  seismometers  and  tutmeters  (devices 
for  monitoring  of  minute  changes  in  the 
ground  surface) .  and  surveys  of  the  Earth's 
gravity  field  In  the  region.  "We  hope  that 
these  new  limited  Investigations  will  provide 
at  lesist  some  Information  on  the  cau.se  of 
the  observed  uplift."  Hamilton  said. 


Geolocicai.  Suxvxr, 

Resto*.  Va. 
Land  Uplift  in  SotrrHxaN  CAuroaNU 

I  Briefing  for  the  California  Congressional 
Delegation,  March  4,  1976) 

eCMlCART 

Obaervationa 

Surveys  of  tbe  land  elevation  in  southern 
California  show  tbat  a  large  area  north  of 
Los  Angeles  astride  tbe  San  Andreas  fault 
bas  risen  by  nearly  a  foot  over  the  past  16 
years.  Tbe  uplift  began  near  Maricopa  and 
has  spread  slowly  to  tbe  southeast  with  time. 
The  area  of  maximum  Increase  of  ten  inches 
Is  centered  near  Palmdale.  Tbe  uplifted  area 
Includes  much  of  tbe  Mojave  Desert  and  the 
San  Gabriel  Mountains. 

Land  uplift  Is  known  to  have  preceded 
destructive  earthquakes  at  Nilgata.  Japan. 
in  10d4  and  San  Fernando.  California,  in  1971. 
la  contrast,  there  Is  suggestive  evidence  that 
an  earlier  episode  ot  land  uplift  may  have  oc- 
curred la  tbe  Palmdale  area,  between  1887 
and  1014  without  the  subsequent  occurrence 
of  a  large  earthquake. 

Tbe  region  of  tbe  uplift  experienced  a  ma- 
jor earthquake  of  magnitude  greater  than 
8  in  I8S7.  Through  this  century,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Andreas  fault  bas  been 
selsmlcally  quiet  and  Is  one  of  tbe  ''locked" 
or  presently  Inactive  sections  of  the  fault. 
While  this  part  of  tbe  fault  bas  been  locked, 
adjacent  pcrts  have  been  moving  by  creep 
or  active  faulting  to  acconunodate,  at  least 
in  pert,  the  general  movement  of  the  Pa- 
cific plate  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault  past  the  North  American  plate 
on  tbe  east  side. 

Implications 

The  observations  Indicate  that  conditions 
could  be  developing  for  a  great  earthqusike 
In  the  Los  Angeles  region.  Tlie  supporting 
evidence  is : 

1.  The  existence  of  the  uplift  and  the  as- 
sociation of  uplifts  with  some  earthquakes. 

2.  The  location  of  the  uplift  astride  the 
San  Andreas  fault  In  a  section  of  the  fairlt 
that  Is  located  and  where  strain  energy  has 
undoubtedly  accumulated  owing  to  plate 
motion. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  the  uplift  which  are 
comparable  with  fault  dimensions  of  a  great 
earthquake. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  a  great  earthquake 
In  the  past  In  the  region  of  the  uplift. 

There  is  presently  no  basis  for  estimating 
the  time  of  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  in 
the  region  of  the  uplift. 

Plans  for  additional  studies 

Stleutlsts  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  universities  are  presently  planning  sev- 
eral types  of  investigations  to  evaluate  the 
uplift.  Additional  surveying,  seismic  velocity 
measurements,  continuous  monitoring  of 
ground  tilt  and  strain,  and  a  more  limited 
use  of  otlier  potentially  valuable  earthquake 


prediction  techniques  are  to  be  applied. 
I  limited  studies  of  tbe  possible  effects  of  a 
great  earthquake  In  Los  Ange'.ea  win  be 
undertaken.  New  funds  of  f^.lM  are  to  be 
provided  In  the  FT  77  budget  for  these 
studies. 

No  expansion  In  the  base  program  for  basic 
research  on  earthqiiake  prediction  Is  to  be 
undertaken.  Tbe  new  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  up- 
lifted area  Itself.  It  is  not  expected,  tbere- 
fore,  that  a  prediction  of  time  of  earthquake 
occurrence  will  be  Issued.  It  may  be  possible, 
however,  to  determine  more  reliably  whether 
the  uplift  bas  the  potential  for  generating 
a  large   eartliquake. 

Potslble  effects 
The  possible  effects  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area  of  a  magnitude  8.S  earthquake  on  tbe 
San  Andreas  fault  in  about  tbe  location  of 
tbe  uplift  were  analysed  In  a  report  pre- 
pared for  tbe  Federal  Dtssster  AstMstanoe 
Administration  in  1B73.  Tlie  Icteasl^  of 
damage  would  vary  considerably  over  the 
area  and  would  be  closely  related  to  geo- 
logic foundation  eondltlons  and  to  proxim- 
ity to  surface  faulting.  A  structural  en- 
gineer at  UCLA  has  estimated  tbat  40,000 
buildings  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  would 
suffer  either  collapse  or  aertous  damage  from 
a  strong  earthquake.  Loss  of  life  would  de- 
pend crltteally  on  time  of  day.  as  tbe 
populace  Is  generally  safer  when  at  home. 

Bstimates  of:                              Asy  Klight 

Loss  of  life ia.000  8.000 

Hospitalized    Injiu-les..     48.000  12.000 

Nonbospltalized         In- 
juries   360.000  90.000 

Damage:  •16  billion  to  $25  bUUon. 

In  addition,  failure  of  one  of  the  larger 
dams  In  the  area  could  leave  about  100,000 
people  homeless  and  cause  tens-of -thousands 
of  deaths. 

Defensive  action 

If  It  were  possible  to  Issue  a  predictlMi  of 
tbe  time  of  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  in 
the  area  of  tbe  uplift,  defensive  actions 
could  be  undertaken  to  reduce  loss  of  Ufa 
and  damage.  Tbe  actions  possible  would  de- 
pend on  tbe  lead  time  of  a  warning.  Some 
examples  of  engineering  actions  are : 

Enffinfering  responses  to  on  earthquake 
prediction 

Leadtlme.  buildings,  contents,  lifelines,  and 
special  structures — 

3  days:  Evacuate  previously  IdenUfled 
hazards;  remove  selected  contents;  deploy 
emergency  materials;  shut  down  reactors, 
petroleum  products  pipelines. 

30  days:  Inspect  and  Identify  potential 
hazards;  selectively  harden  (brace  and 
strengthen)  contents;  shift  hospital  patients, 
alter  use  of  facUlUee;  draw  down  reservoirs, 
remove  toxic  materials. 

300  days:  Selectively  reinforce;  devek^  re- 
sponse capability;  replace  haEardous  storage. 

8,000  days:  Revise  building  codes  and  land- 
use  regulations:  enforce  condemnation  and 
reinforcement;  remove  hazardous  dams  from 
service. 

Some  of  the  longer  term  actions  and  plan- 
ning could  be  undertaken  in  the  present 
situation  In  which  the  time  of  earthquake 
occiurence  cannot  be  predicted. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  12,  1076) 

CoNCxaif  Voics>  OvKX  BTTi,as  in  Eakth 

Ai-oNo  San  AMoazAs  Faui.t 

(By  George  Alexander) 

Concern  and  at  times  even  i^prehenslon 

was  evident  Thursday  as  tbe  state  Seismic 

Safety  Commission  weighed  tbe  poaslbtlities 

tbat  a  huge  bulge  in  the  eartb's  crust  near 

Palmdale  is  a  premonition  of  a  major  eartb- 

qtiake  to  come. 

Time  and  time  again,  commission  Chair- 
man Dr.  Karl  V.  Steinbrugge,  at  a  public 
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hearlnc  In  UM  Angeles,  posed  this  basic 
quMttoa  to  wltDMBCS : 

SItoald  the  bulge  be  oQuldwed  an  iaOl- 
catoc  Qt  an  laapendlng  larg»  — rtlHpislra  uaxSb. 
tbat  pnutont  people  diotad  b«gln  to  take 
precaattoosT 

And  ttme  and  time  agabx.  tiie  witnesses 
wooJd  answer:  We  dont  homestly  know. 

■mwe's  reaUy  not  much  new  to  nport 
about  the  bulfee  since  oar  lint  annoiinoe- 
ment  in  mid  February,"  said  Dr.  Bobart 
Wallace  of  tte  VA.  Osologlcal  Survey 
(USOS)  in  Menio  Park.  "It  is  not  a  predic- 
tion, at  least  not  now;  It's  slmplr  an  anom- 
aly that  we  really  don't  nndsrstand." 

The  bulge  developed  dtnlng  tlie  early 
1960b.  but  went  unnotloed  nntU  last  year, 
when  a  team  of  TTSOS  scientists  searched 
through  back  records  ot  loeal  elefvatlons 
above  sea  level  filed  by  sunregrors. 

Tbe  USOS  comparison  of  ttM  pre-1960  ele- 
vations revealed  that  a  cmstal  blister  had 
built  up  along  a  100-mlle  stretoh  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault  between  Ft.  Tejon  on  the 
northwest  and  the  Cajon  Pass  on  the  south- 
east. 

Tbe  swelling  is  greatest. around  Palmdale, 
measuring  some  25  centimeters  (a  little 
under  10  Inches)  there,  and  least  al(mg  the 
western  face  d  the  San  Oabrtel  Moontalns, 
where  It  was  6  centimeters  (Just  under  2 
inehee)  or  less.  AU  told,  the  uplifted  azea 
covers  mwe  than  4,600  aqoare  mUes. 

Both  then  and  now.  sdenttsts  warned  ttie 
public  not  to  Jump  to  any  eonclnrtons  that 
a  major  earthquake  was  imminent. 

There  have  been  InBtancws  tbaj  said.  In 
which  a  sadden  uplift  of  land  has  preceded 
a  large  and  destrocUve  earthqoake  and 
other  Instances  where  the  land  has  bolged 
and  no  tremon,  major  or  minor,  have  fol- 
lowed. 

Wallace  tried  to  walk  a  very  narrow  line 
between  overestimating  and  underestimat- 
ing the  seismic  significance  cA  the  uplifted 
land. 

At  one  point  he  described  the  bulge  as 
"only  a  fire  drill,  not  a  flrt"  bat  he  also 
agreed  that  If  tbe  erustal  dsCbmatton  la 
related  to  a  buildup  of  stress  alone  the  San 
Andreas,  thm  Its  wide  extent  could  fore- 
shadow a  very  powerful  temblor. 

Wallace  noted  that  all  available  seismologl- 
cal  evidence  suggests  that  the  blgcer  an 
earthqiiake,  the  longer  the  precursory  ewnts 
leading  up  to  It.  A  giant  earthqaake  o(  tlie 
size  that  devastated  San  nandsco  In  IMM 
may  take  years  or  even  decades  to  develop, 
giving  off  clues  of  its  development  all  tbe 
whUe. 

A  larger  temblor,  registering  8  or  more  on 
the  Rlchter  scale  of  Intensity,  would  do 
quite  a  bit  of  damage  to  Iios  Angeles  and 
could  take  a  potentially  heavy  toU  of  hu- 
man life,  Robert  J.  Williams,  tbe  general 
manager  of  tbe  city's  Department  of  Build- 
ing and  Safety,  told  tbe  hearing. 

There  are  approximately  14,000  unrein - 
farced  masonry  buildings  presently  stand- 
ing within  the  city  limits,  he  said,  and  these 
structures  do  not  meet  present  seismic  safety 
codes. 

Between  75,000  and  100,000  Los  Angeles 
citizens  live  in  these  unsafe  residential 
buildings,  and  Williama  characterized  them 
as  being,  for  tbe  most  part,  "the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  disabled  and  tbe  disadvantaged." 

Of  those  14,000  buildings,  Williams  said 
that  there  are  about  300  which  might  be 
termed  "public  assemblies" — private  schools, 
churches,  niovle  theaters,  restaturants  and 
the  like,  which  might  easUy  collapse  during 
a  moderate  earthquake  and  kill  or  seriously 
injure  a  great  many  people. 

"The  San  Fernando  quake  lasted  only 
ll"j  seconds,"  he  told  reporters  later,  "and 
If  it  had  lasted  Just  another  5  seconds  or  so, 
a  lot  of  these  old  tinreluforced  buildings 
here  in  the  downlown  aren  wou'.d  r.-ce  come 
do-AU  ■ 


Tho  1971  San  Fernando  earthqtiake  regls- 
tcfwl  only  6.4  on  the  Blchtar  scale.  A  tremor 
Ot  msgnltodfi  •  on  the  San  Andreas  would 
pradue*  heavy  ground  ■■*^*'^*'g  for  SO  seconds 
or  mara,  wnuams  said,  and  almost  esrtalnly 
would  bring  down  every  iinsafe  structure  In 
the  city. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  this  hazard,  Wil- 
liams said  a  proposed  ordinance  Is  now  be- 
ing oonsldered  by  his  department  that  would 
require  owners  of  unsafe  structares  to 
strengthen  the  buildings  or  demolish  them. 

"Wo  anttrtpate  a  lot  of  t^ipoeltlon  to  this 
ordinance  (when  It  finally  comes  before  tbe 
Los  Atig»iwi  City  Council,  probably  In  two  or 
three  months,"  he  said,  "because  It's  more 
econtnnlcal  for  an  owner  to  hire  a  lawyer 
than  an  architect.'* 

Charles  llanfkvd  the  director  of  tbe  state's 
Ofllce  of  Xmergency  Services,  reviewed  for 
the  conunlasion  the  procedures  that  his  office 
has  adopted  to  handle  predictions  of  impend- 
ing earthquakes. 

Manfred  also  dbiclosed  tbat  Dr.  Vincent  E. 
McKdvey.  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  had  requested  a  meeting  with  Oov. 
Brown  next  week  to  brief  him  and  other 
oAciikls  on  the  "Palmdale  Bubble"  as  Manfred 
termed  It. 

Whatever  their  pubUc  stance,  many  of  the 
seismologists  and  earth  scientists  privately 
confess  to  being  a  little  worried  by  tbe  huge 
blister. 

They  note  that  tbe  uplifted  area  Is  approxi- 
mately the  same  region  where  the  last  large 
earthquake  struck  Southern  California;  that 
was  in  1857. 

Since  then,  tbe  San  Andreas  Fault  bas 
been  locked  and  aocumulattng  stress  as  the 
Pacific  Plate,  which  indndes  everything  west 
at  the  San  Andreas,  tries  to  sUds  past  the 
Korth  American  Plate,  which  Includes  every- 
thing east  of  tbe  fault  line. 

For  all  the  concern  engendered  by  the 
huge  erustal  swelling,  the  seismologists  have 
also  been  quick  to  point  out  tbat  there  are 
no  other  signs  of  change  occuring  beneath 
the  bubble. 

All  of  the  presumed  tlpoffs  to  an  impend- 
ing tranor  now  tmder  study  at  seismotoglcal 
laboratories  around  tbe  world — changes  In 
the  velocities  of  sound  waves;  changes  in 
tbe  electrical  resistivity  of  subterranean  rock 
layers;  fluctuations  In  the  content  of  a  cer- 
tain radioactive  gss  In  underground  water 
tables — appear  normal  right  now. 

Only  one  witness — Balph  H.  Turner,  chidr- 
man  of  UCLA's  socUflogy  department — 
responded  to  Steinbrugge's  repeated  pleas  for 
recommendatlcms. 

Turner  suggested  that  businesses  and  in- 
dustries within  the  uplifted  area  begin  now 
to  consider  what  st^ts  they  U'ould  take  If  the 
bulge  should  eventually  become  the  basis  for 
a  prediction  of  a  large  earthquake. 

Secondly,  Turner  urged  tbat  federal 
disaster  agencies  start  now  to  determine  what 
resources  wotUd  be  called  upon  if  a  predic- 
tion Is  Issued. 

And  finally,  lie  urged  that  a  public  educa- 
tion program  be  Initiated  immediately  that 
would  Instruct  people  on  wliat  to  do  and  not 
to  do  when  an  earthqtiake  happens. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  thnt  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished bostncBS,  which  has  been  laid  be- 
fore Uie  S^^e.  

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  Utie. 
The  leglslatlTe  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (8.  8085)  to  amend  the  Fedwal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971  toprovlde  for 
its  administration  by  a  Federal  Bectton 
Commission  appointed  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  tbe  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MAMSFIEID.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiiorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  caU  the  roO. 

The  second  asslBtant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  rolL 

Mr.  GOUFTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OifFlCEK.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  caUFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  p— wting 
bill  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con^Uera- 
tion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
will  please  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Mi«.h^g^.i|  (Kt.  OBoraf ) 
proposes  an  amendment  in  tbe  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ilea  thereof  the  following: 

Tbat  (a)  the  text  of  para^n4>h  1  of  sec- 
tion 310  (a)  of  the  Federal  Klectlon  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Act")  (2  UJS.C.  437c  (a) )  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "There  is  established  a 
Commtsfiinn  to  be  known  as  the  Faderal 
Electlm  Conunisslon.  The  Commission  is 
composed  of  six  members,  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tbs  Senate.  No  more  tban  three  of 
the  members  shall  be  alBllated  with  the 
same  political  party.". 

(b)  Section  310  (a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2 
TT.S.C.  437c  (a)  (2) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  (A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that  of 
tbe  members  first  appointed — 

"(1)  two  of  tbe  members,  not  affiliated 
with  tbe  same  political  party,  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1977. 

"(U)  two  of  tbe  members,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  i^- 
polnted  for  terms  eudlug  on  April  30,  1979, 
and 

"(lii)  two  of  the  members,  not  affiliated 
aith  the  same  poUtical  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1081, 

"(B)  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  other  than  by  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
be  succeeds. 

"(C)  Any  vacancy  occvin-ing  in  the  mem- 
bersiiip  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  fiUed  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal aj^tolntment.". 

(c)  The  provision  of  section  310(a)(3)  of 
the  Act  (2  njS.C.  437c(a)(3)).  forbidding 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Electimi  Com- 
xxUssion  of  any  person  currently  elected  or 
i4>pointed  as  an  officer  or  employee  in  tbe 
executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Go-.err..T>crt  of  the  fnited  States,  shall 
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not  apply  to  any  person  appointed  under  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  solely  because  such  person  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  310(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437c(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) ". 

(e)  Section  310(a)(5)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
473c(a)(S))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives ) ". 

(f)(1)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  and  records  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily m  connection  with  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  under  title 
ni  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  as  such  title  existed  on  January  1. 
1976.  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law  are 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion as  constituted  under  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  personnel  engaged  in 
functions  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  transferred  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  functions. 

(B)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1>  shall  be  without  reduction 
in  classification  or  compeasatiou  for  one 
year  after  such  transfer. 

(3)  All  laws  relating  to  the  fimctlons 
transferred  under  this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as 
such  laws  are  applicable  and  not  amended 
by  this  Act,  remain  In  full  force  and  effect. 
All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  advisory 
opinions,  and  opinions  of  counsel  made.  Is- 
sued, or  granted  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  before  Its  reconstltutlon  under 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  which 
are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  continue  In 
effect  to  the  same  extent  a^  if  such  transfer 
had  not  occurred. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  .^ct  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending  before  the 
Federal  Election  Comnil.s.-.!on  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect. 

(5)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  made  under 
paragraph  (1 ) .  The  court  before  which  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  Is  pending 
may.  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  allow  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion If  the  party  making  the  motion  or  filing 
the  petition  shows  a  neces.sity  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
to  obaln  a  settlement  of  the  question  in- 
volved. 

(6)  Any  re'>rence  in  any  other  Federal 
law  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  or 
to  any  member  or  employee  thereof,  as  .such 
Commission  existed  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  before  its  amend- 
ment by  this  Art  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  refer  to  the  Federal  Election  Comnil.s- 
slon,  or  the  meni'oers  or  employees  thereof,  a.s 
such  Commission  cxi.';ts  vuider  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  .-^ct  of  1371  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  All  actions  heretofore  taken  by  the 
Commission  shall  remain  m  effect  until 
modified,  superseded,  or  repealed  according 
to  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  titles  ni  and  IV 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
of  section  808  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,    and    of    chppters    95    a. id    96    of    the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  election,  as  defined  in  section 
301  of  the  Act  (3  UJS.C.  481(a)).  that  oc- 
curs after  December  31.  1076,  except  runoff 
elections  relating  to  elections  occurring  be- 
fore such  date. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
only  a  few  words  at  this  point,  and  then 
turn  the  floor  over  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  HAiriEtD) . 

I  have  offered  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  pending  bill.  This  substitute 
measure  would  merely  reconstitute  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  along  lines 
to  meet  tlie  constitutional  requirements 
indicated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
substitute  includes  certain  provisions 
having  to  do  with  the  transition  of  per- 
sonnel, which  are  purely  routine. 

The  substitute  does  not  include  that 
part  of  the  President's  recommendation 
which  would  have  the  present  law  expire 
next  year.  While  such  a  termination  date 
may  be  a  good  idea,  there  is  consider- 
able controversy  regarding  it.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  Congress,  at 
any  time,  is  always  able  to  undertake  a 
complete  revision  and  reform  of  the  act, 
and  that  should  be  done  next  year 
whether  or  not  a  termination  date  is 
included  in  this  legislation. 

What  I  seek  to  do  is  give  the  Senate 
a  clear  choice — a  choice  between  this 
51-page  monstrosity  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  90  percent  of  which 
is  controversial  and  which  has  been 
adopted  without  suiequate  hearings.  This 
substitute  gives  the  Senate  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  is  the  commonsense  thing 
to  do— that  is,  to  simply  reestablish  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner  so  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  function  in  a  way  that  complies 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  am  glad  to  indicate  to  the  majority 
leadership  and  to  the  floor  managers  of 
the  bill  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  read^  to  vote  on  this  substitute 
at  any  time.  We  are  ready  to  vote  on  it 
later  this  afteiTioon,  if  possible,  or  some 
lime  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  about  a 
vote  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  on  the 
proposed  substitute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  limit  on  the  bill  itself 
and  all  amendments,  or  anything  to  try 
to  expedite  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
respond  by  saying  that  thii>  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  try  to  work  out  such 
an  agreement,  but  I  have  to  say  that 
there  are  other  Senators  who  are  not 
ready  at  this  point  to  agree  to  .such  an 
overall  time  limit. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  President,  if  tlie 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  it  might  de- 
pend in  some  degree  on  the  reaction  to 
this  proposed  substitute.  This  is  a  veiy 
simple  substitute  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  are  oCfering,  which  does 
nothing  but  extend  the  present  law  In 
accommodation  with  the  Supreme  Couit 
decision. 


Personally,  I  think  we  could  complete 
action  on  the  whole  bill  today.  I  see  very 
little  to  add  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize for  not  stating,  as  I  should  have, 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BsocK)  is  the  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  vote  occur  on  the  substitute  today  at 
3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hearing  no  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  the  Senators. 

PHrVtLECE    op    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  whenever  con- 
sideration of  S.  3065  is  before  the  Senate, 
the  following  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor: 

William  M.  Cochrane.  Edwin  K.  Hall, 
James  F.  Schoener,  Peggy  L.  Parrish, 
Mary  G.  Daly,  Dolores  Eaton,  Barbara 
Conroy,  Gary  Lawson,  a  GAO  employee 
on  detail  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  Lloyd  Ator,  legislative 
counsel,  and  Nick  Edes,  staff  of  Senator 
Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  S.  3065 
is  an  original  bUl  amending  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended  in  1974,  to  provide  for  the  act's 
administration  by  a  Federal  Election 
Commission  havmg  six  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
This  bill  also  am^ids  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  the  financ- 
ing and  conduct  of  Federal  campaigns 
which  the  committee  found  necessary 
and  desii-able  in  light  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Buckley  against  Valeo,  decided  Jan- 
uai-y  30,  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  the  events  of  the  recent  past  to 
help  cast  this  proposed  legislation  in  a 
proper  historical  perspective. 

During  the  92d  Congress — 1971-72 — the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
I  Public  Law  92-225)  was  enacted  to 
provide  sweeping  and  thorough  control 
over  and  public  disclosure  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  both  Federal  primary 
and  general  elections.  The  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  amendments  of  1974, 
enacted  dming  the  93d  Congress  (Public 
Law  93-443),  amended  the  1971  act  ex- 
tensively. The  resulting  law  provided  for 
ovei-all  limitations  on  campaign  expend- 
itures and  political  contributions,  exten- 
sive reporting  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  candidates  and  political 
committees,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
FederEil  Election  Commission  with  ex- 
tensive powers  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  act.  The  law  also  provided  for  the 
public  financing  of  Presidential  primarj' 
and  general  elections  and  conventions. 

On  Januai-y  30,  1976,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  In  Buckley 
agahist  Valeo.  upheld  the  contribution 
limitations,  the  recordkeeping  and  dis- 
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closure  requirements  of  tbe  act  and  tbe 
pioTlsiODs  for  pubUe  flnanrtng  of  Presi- 
dential diectlens  ard  convcmUoDs.  Hoar- 
ever,  the  Oourt  hdd  tliat  eartaln  ex- 
penditure IlmltationB  under  ttie  act  were 
in  violatlon  tA  the  first  aiaendmwit  and 
that  the  exercise  of  admlnlstrattw  and 
enforconent  powers  delegated  to  ttie 
Commission  was  unconatttuttonal,  be- 
cause of  the  way  In  which  its  members 
were  appointed. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Electloas, 
chaired  by  Senator  CuaaoaiiE  Pau,  on 
February  18. 1976.  Witnesses  appeared  to 
testify  and  submit  written  statonents  on 
the  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion and  on  the  many  bUls  irtilch  had 
been  Introduced  In  response  to  that 
decision. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration met  on  February  25  and  26  and 
on  March  1. 1976,  to  consider  Ifiglwl^Mnn. 
and  on  March  1,  ordered  this  original 
bill,  8.  3065,  reported.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  March  4, 1976. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  faced  with 
a  deadline  of  March  22,  Imposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  during  which  the  Con- 
gress should  act  in  order  to  assure  the 
continuity  of  such  Important  powers  oi 
the  Federal  BlectlOQ  Commission  as  the 
certification  of  public  matching  funds  to 
Presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  provisions 
of  S.  3065  are  summarized  at  length  In 
the  report  of  the  committee,  X  would  like 
to  review  certain  of  the  png^osed  changes 
at  this  time. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Commission 
is  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Cleric  of  the  House,  both  ex  offi- 
cio and  without  the  right  to  vote,  and 
six  members  appointed  by  ttie  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Smate.  As  so  constituted,  the  ctxistitu- 
tional  requirements  set  forth  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  vrill  have  been  met.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator. 

As  with  the  existing  Commission,  no 
more  than  three  members  may  be  affili- 
ated with  the  same  political  party.  The 
bill  furthermore  contains  some  new  pro- 
visions to  help  assure  that  the  Ccmmis- 
sion  might  function  in  as  nonpartisan  a 
manner  as  possible.  First  of  all.  Com- 
missioners may  be  appcdnted  to  fill  ex- 
pired terms  only  In  an  off-election  year. 
Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Cata- 
mlssion  may  not  estabUtii  guidelines,  in- 
itiate civil  actions,  render  advisory  opin- 
ions, prescribe  rules  and  regulations, 
conduct  investigations,  or  report  appar- 
ent violations  except  by  an  affiimative 
vote  of  four  members  of  the  Commission. 
no  less  than  two  of  whom  are  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party.  This  pro- 
vision will  prevent  three  members  of 
one  party  and  only  one  of  another  from 
constituting  a  majority,  and  i&  Intended 
as  a  saf  ^uard  to  keep  politics,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  politics,  out  of  the  actions  of 
the  Commission. 

The  bill  gives  the  Commission  exclu- 
sive and  primary  Jurisdiction  for  the 
civil  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended, 
and  or  the  public  financing  of  Presiden- 
tial campaigns.  It  should  be  noted  that 


this  would  also  encompass  exclusive  ]u- 
risdictloa  for  the  dvU  enforcement  of 
many  of  the  existing  criminal  code  pro- 
vlsloBs  of  title  18  relating  to  Federal 
deotlon  c&a^algns,  whldi  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  fain  Into  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Txk  addltlcm  to  NXluslye  civil  enforce- 
ment authority,  the  bin  gives  the  Com- 
mlBsion  a  more  varied  assortment  d.  en- 
f orconent  powers  and  provides  for  great- 
er public  disclosure  ot  Commission  en- 
forcement activities.  These  are  set  f  cnih 
In  the  Un  and  described  at  pages  7  and 
8  of  the  committee's  report. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  here,  however, 
that  the  bUl  changes  present  law  by  pro- 
viding criminal  penalties  toe  more  sub- 
stantial vioIaticHis  and  a  ctxnbination  of 
formal  conciliation  actions,  disclosure, 
dvn  enforcement  and  civil  fines  for  less 
substantial  violations  of  the  law.  For 
example,  if  a  perscm — as  defined  under 
the  act — unknowingly  failed  to  report  a 
$200  expenditure  which  advocated  the 
dection  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified 
candidate  that  person  would  be  required 
to  correct  the  error  in  response  to  the 
Commission's  conciliatory  effwts  fx  in 
response  to  a  court  order  obtained  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission.  The  Ccmi- 
mlsslon  would  be  required  to  make  pub- 
He  the  results  of  any  such  ctmcillatoiy 
efforts.  However,  a  person  who  willfully 
and  knowingly  falls  to  report  an  expend- 
iture In  excess  of  $1,000  which  expressly 
advocated  the  electl<Hi  or  defeat  ot  a 
dearly  Identifled  candidate  would  be 
subject  to  tile  dvU  fines  and  criminal 
ppnii.HJp>«  set  forth  in  the  biU  in  addl- 
tltm  to  the  above  enforcemrait  acti(ms. 

The  detailed  enforcement  procedures 
wUdi  are  set  forth  on  pages  19  to  27  of 
the  bm  win  give  the  Commission  a  great- 
er ntunbor  of  alternatives  in  enforcing 
the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a 
person  t^io  makes  a  good-faith  attempt 
at  comidiance  with  the  complex  require- 
ments of  the  act  a  greater  degree  of  pro- 
tection thui  presently  available.  Fi- 
nally, and  oS.  perhaps  greatest  lm];)ortance 
as  im  effective  deterrent  against  abuses, 
the  bin  requires  a  greater  degree  of  pub- 
Ue dlsdosure  of  the  Commission's  suc- 
cess or  failure  at  obtaining  compliance 
with  the  campaign  financing  laws. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3065  also  proposes  a 
revision  in  the  Commission's  procedures 
for  issuing  advisory  (pinions.  The  blU 
clarifies  that  an  advisory  opinion  shaU 
apply  only  to  ttie  person  requesting  such 
an  advisory  opinion  and  to  any  other 
person  directly  involved  in  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  as  to  which  the 
advisory  opinlcm  is  rendered.  It  further 
requires  the  Commission,  no  later  than 
30  days  after  rendering  an  advisory  opin- 
ion which  sets  forth  a  rule  of  general  ap- 
pUcablli^,  to  prescribe  rules  or  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  transaction  or  ac- 
tivity involved,  assuming  It  Is  not  already 
subject  to  an  existing  rule  or  regulation. 

Since  its  inception  the  Commission  has 
issued  well  over  100  advisory  opinions, 
giving  each  widespread  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  elsewhere.  This 
widespread  dissemination  of  numerous 
advisory  opinions  has,  of  course,  given 
the  public  and  candidates  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  Commission's  interpretation 


of  the  campaign  finance  laws.  However, 
in  many  Instances  these  opinloDS  have  re- 
lated to  transactlnns  or  acttvtUes  of  gen- 
eral api>Ucabillty  which  would  more 
properly  have  been  the  subject  of  pro- 
posed ndes  or  regulatloos.  The  proposed 
legicilatUm  is  intended  to  require  the 
Commission  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations wi&  respect  to  transactions  or 
activities  which  would  have  general  ap- 
pllcabiUty  to  aU  candidates  ex  political 
committees.  However,  in  Instances  where 
a  request  for  an  advisoiy  <H?tnlon  is  a 
matter  of  peculiar  Interest  to  a  particular 
candidate  or  committee  covering  an  in- 
dividual problem,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  advisory  opinion  to  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  rule  or  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  a  3065  also  proposes  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  law  rdatlng  to 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures to  reflect  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Buckley  against  Valeo, 
and  to  restrict  within  the  constitutional 
limitations  set  by  the  Smireme  Court  the 
flow  of  excessive  sums  of  money  into  po- 
litical campaigns. 

A  numb^  of  changes  merdy  reflect  the 
Supreme  Court's  decIsICHi  upholding  the 
constitutlonidity  of  requiring  public  dis- 
closure of  expenditures  which  expressly 
advocate  a  particular  dectitm  result,  and 
are  summarlaed  in  the  committee  rotork 

Under  present  law  any  political  com- 
mittee. whethCT  it  is  a  multicandldate 
political  committee  which  is  qualified  to 
make  $5,000  contribuUcHis  per  dectlon  to 
a  candidate,  or  any  other  political  com- 
mittee as  defined  in  the  act  is  pennitted 
to  minify  a  eontrlbutloa  in  an  unlimited 
amount  to  any  other  political  committee 
so  long  as  the  latter  is  not  a  candidate's 
authorised  committee  or  the  funds  are 
not  earmark»i  for  a  particular  candi- 
date. 

Consequently,  in  the  aftermath  m 
Buckley  against  Valeo  unlimited  sums  of 
mon^  can  be  directed  to  a  few  select 
political  committees  to  then  be  Injected 
into  a  campaign  without  Umitatk>n  as  an 
todepoident  eapenditure  in  support  of  or 
in  oppodtion  to  an  expressly  identifled 
candidate. 

In  <»rder  to  curb  such  an  unintended 
abuse  of  the  campaign  finance  laws  the 
biU  proposes  that  contributions  by  a 
political  committee  to  another  political 
committee — ^where  the  latter  is  not  a 
candidate's  authorized  committee  and 
the  funds  are  not  earmarked  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate — shaU  be  limited  to  an 
aggregate  sum  of  $25,000  in  any  one 
calendar  year. 

I  note  here  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Buckley  against  Valeo  expressly  uphdd 
the  constitutionality  of  limitations  on 
contributions,  which  Induded  the  present 
$25,000  calendar  year  aggregate  limita- 
tion on  contributions  by  individuals, 
whether  the  recipient  be  a  numbo'  of 
candidates  or  a  political  committee  sucb 
as  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party.  In  other  words,  that  was  an  over- 
aU  limitation  of  $25,000  to  the  donor  for 
aU  purposes  for  which  he  might  have  in- 
tended to  give.  The  Court  stated  at  pages 
32  to  33  of  the  slip  opinion  as  fonows: 

The  overaU  925,000  ceUtng  does  Impose  an 
ultimate  restriction  upon  the  ntunber  of 
candidates  and  committees  with  which   an 
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iodlTldu*!  may  associate  himself  by  means 
of  flnanrlal  support.  But  tbls  quite  modest 
reetralnt  upon  protected  political  activity 
serrea  to  prevent  evasion  oi  the  11,000  con- 
tribution limitation  by  a  person  who  might 
otherwise  contribute  mawlve  amounts  of 
money  to  a  particular  candidate  through  the 
use  of  unearmarked  contributions  to  politi- 
cal committees  likely  to  contribute  to  that 
candidate,  or  huge  contributions  to  the 
candidate's  political  party.  The  limited,  addi- 
tional restriction  on  associatlonal  freedom 
imposed  by  the  overall  celling  Is  thus  no  more 
than  a  corollary  of  the  basic  individual  con- 
tribution limitation  that  we  have  foimd  to 
be  constitutionally  valid. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
posed $25,000  aggregate  calendar  year 
limitation  on  political  committee  con- 
tributions to  other  political  committees  is 
similarly  no  more  than  a  corollary  of  the 
basic  limitation  on  political  committee 
contributions  and  is  thus  constitutional- 
ly valid. 

8.  3065  also  contains  a  provision  in- 
tended to  curtail  the  vertical  prolifera- 
tion of  political  committee  contributions. 
As  set  forth  on  page  28  beginning  at  line 
15  of  the  bill,  for  purposes  of  the  contri- 
bution limitations : 

All  contributions  made  by  political  com- 
mittees established,  financed,  maintained,  or 
controlled  by  any  person  or  persons  including 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  branch,  division,  de- 
partment, afflllate,  or  local  unit  of  such  per- 
son or  by  any  group  of  persons  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  made  by  a  single 
political  committee. 

There  are  three  exceptions  to  this 
rule: 

First.  This  antiproliferation  rule  would 
not  apply  to  limit  transfers  between 
political  committees  of  funds  raised 
through  joint  fimdraising  efforts. 

Second.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  a 
political  committee  established,  financed, 
or  maintained  by  the  national  commit- 
tee or  the  State,  district,  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party. 

Third.  This  rule  intended  to  curtail  the 
vertical  proliferation  of  political  com- 
mittee contributions  would  not  preclude 
a  political  committee  of  a  national  or- 
ganization from  contributing  to  a  can- 
didate or  committee  merely  because  of 
its  affiliation  with  a  nati(»ial  multicandi- 
date  political  committee  which  has  made 
the  maximum  contribution  it  Ls  per- 
mitted to  make  to  a  candidate  or  polit- 
ical committee. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  third 
exception  by  using  an  example  which 
was  referred  to  us  during  our  committee 
dellberation.s.  The  propo.sed  rule  to  cur- 
tail the  vertical  proliferation  of  political 
committee  contributions  would  not  pre- 
clude a  national  imion  through  its  politi- 
cal committee,  such  as  for  example,  the 
boilermakers,  from  making  a  maximum 
contribution  to  a  candidate  through  its 
national  political  committee  in  the  event 
that  COPE,  the  political  committee  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  with  which  the  boiler- 
makers  are  affiliated,  has  already  made 
its  maximum  contribution  to  that  candi- 
date. On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed 
rule  would  prevent  the  various  local 
unions  of  the  boilermakers  from  making 
£  similar  maximum  contribution  tliiough 
their  local  political  committees  when 
fuch  a  maximum  contribution  has  al- 


ready been  made  from  the  national  polit- 
ical committee  of  the  boilermakers. 

To  use  another  example.  If  the  na- 
tional political  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  had  made 
its  maximum  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date, the  political  committee  of  a  na- 
tional corporation  which  is  afBilated  with 
NAM  would  not  be  precluded  from  mak- 
ing a  maximum  contribution  to  that  can- 
didate. However,  the  subsidiaries,  divi- 
sions, or  departments,  et  cetera,  of  that 
national  corporation  would  be  precluded 
from  making  a  similar  maximum  contri- 
bution through  their  local  poUtical  com- 
mittees when  such  a  maximum  contiibu- 
tlon  has  already  been  made  by  the  na- 
tional corporation's  political  committee 
to  a  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  retains  the  ex- 
isting expenditure  Umitations  on  Presi- 
dential candidates,  conditioning  their 
application  upon  the  acceptance  of  pub- 
he  financing.  The  bill  also  retains  the 
existing  expenditure  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  national  and  State  committees 
of  political  parties. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  pro- 
poses a  number  of  changes  in  existing 
section  610  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  prohibits  contribution  or 
expenditures  by  corporations  and  la- 
bor organizations.  First  of  all,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  610.  like  a  number  of 
other  title  18  provisions  related  to  the 
financing  of  campaigns,  are  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  as  amended,  and  made  subject 
to  the  proposed  new  enforcement  and 
penalty  provisions  of  the  bill. 

A  second  change  relates  to  the  provi- 
sions which  permit  a  corporation  to  com- 
municate with  its  stockholders  and  their 
families  on  any  subject.  This  has  been  ex- 
panded to  permit  corporations  to  com- 
muiacate  with  executive  or  administra- 
tive persormel  and  their  families  on  any 
subject  as  well. 

A  third  chanye  would  similarly  expand 
those  to  whom  a  corporation  can  aim 
nonpartisan  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  to  include  executive 
or  administrative  personnel  of  a  corpo- 
ration and  their  families,  as  well  as 
stockholders  and  their  families. 

A  fourth  change  would  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  corporation  or  a  segregated  fund 
of  a  corporation  to  solicit  contributions 
from  any  person  other  than  its  stock- 
holders, executive,  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel, and  their  families,  or  for  a  labor 
organization  or  a  segregated  fund  created 
by  a  labor  organization  to  .solicit  con- 
tributions from  any  person  other  than 
it.s  members  and  their  families. 

This  fourth  change  alters  existing  law 
as  interpreted  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  in  its  Sun  PAC  Advisory 
Opinion  1975-23,  wherein  tlie  Commis- 
sion interpreted  section  610  to  pennit  a 
corporation  to  solicit  all  its  employees.  It 
is  felt  that  such  an  intei-pretation  creates 
extraordinary  pressure  and  undue  po- 
tential for  coercion,  wluch  was  even  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Commission  in  its 
advisory  opinion,  in  a  situation  where 
management  of  a  corporation  is  permit- 
ted to  solicit  political  contributions  from 
all  Its  employees. 


As  evidenced  by  the  dissent  of  Com- 
missioners Harris  and  Tleman,  there  is 
an  extremely  strong  case  to  be  made  that 
the  original  intent  of  section  610  was  to 
deny  corporations  the  rl^t  to  solicit 
contributions  from  anyone  ezceipt  stock- 
holders and  their  families.  Certainly,  as 
the  dissent  in  the  Sun  PAC  opinion  also 
pointed  out,  there  are  definite  inequities 
involved  when  a  corporation  is  permitted 
to  solicit  all  employees: 

On  a  national  scale,  the  majority  ruling 
grants  corporations  »s  a  group  an  luifalr  ad- 
vantage over  labor  unions  in  the  solicitation 
of  political  contributions.  It  Is  estimated 
that  over  30,900,000  individuals  own  shares 
of  stock  in  American  OMporations.  1976 
Wcyrld  Almanac  94.  But.  out  at  the  nation's 
total  workforce  of  84.000.000  workers,  only 
18.000.000  of  them  (or  about  21%)  are  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  Including  AFL-CIO,  In- 
dependent, CNTU  and  CUC  unions,  1975 
World  Almanac  108.  Had  corporations  been 
restricted  to  soliciting  only  their  stockhold- 
ers, they  could  have  solicited  almost  twice 
as  many  individuals  as  labor  unions.  Under 
the  majority's  ruling,  however,  corporations 
now  have  the  putenUal  of  soltciting  the  en- 
tire workforce  of  the  nation.  Congress  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  create  such  a  gross 
disparity  in  the  solicitation  power  of  cor- 
porations and  unions,  by  enacting  the  segre- 
gated fund  excepU<Mi  to  secUon  610,  as  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  now  pwmits  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  Statute.  Federal 
Register.  Vol.  40,  No.  233— Wednesday,  De- 
cember 3.  1975,  p.  66587. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  advisory  opinion 
1975-23  and  dissent  related  to  the  Sun 
PAC  matter  I  have  referred  to,  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  after  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
changes  proposed  by  S.  3065  will  create 
a  better  balance  In  the  equities  between 
corporations  and  labor  unions  and 
reduce  measurably  the  potential  for 
coercion  inherent  in  the  employment  re- 
lationship by  limiting  those  whom  cor- 
porations can  solicit,  other  than  stock- 
holders and  their  families,  to  executive 
or  administrative  personnel,  who  are 
defined  in  the  bill  as  "individuals  em- 
ployed by  a  corporation  who  are  paid  on 
a  salary,  rather  than  hourly,  basis  and 
who  have  policymaking  or  supervisory 
responsibilities." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  which  I  will 
certainly  be  willing  to  discuss  as  ques- 
tions may  arise.  At  this  point  I  woiUd 
Uke  to  yield  to  other  members  of  the 
Senate  who  may  wish  to  speak  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

ExHiBrr   I 

Federal   Electiok   Commlssion 

(Notice  1975-83] 

ADVISORY    opinion 

I  Establishment  of  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee and  Employee  Political  Giving  Program 
by  Corporation.) 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  an- 
nounces the  publication  today  of  Advisory 
Opinion  1975-23.  The  Commission's  opinion 
Is  in  response  to  questions  raised  by  Individ- 
uals holding  Federal  office,  candidates  for 
Federal  office  and  political  committees,  with 
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req>ect  to  wbethsr  any  spaclflo  transaction  or 
activity  by  such  UuUvMhuO,  ciaiKltlla*^  or  po- 
poUUeal  oommlttee  wouM  oonsMtato  a  vkda- 
tkm  at  ttM  VMmJ  Blactian  Ounpalgn  Act 
of  1B71.  M  unouled.  of  Chapter  06  or  06  of 
Title  36  United  States  Cod»,  or  of  Sections 
608,  610.  611,  618.  614,  618.  616,  or  617  of 
TiUe  18  United  States  Code. 

The  CoDunloslon  points  out  HbaX  ibis  ad- 
visory opinion  Bhotild  be  regarded  as  an 
interim  ruling  which  is  subject  to  modUlca- 
tion  by  future  Commission  regulatlona  ot 
general  applicability.  In  the  event  that  a 
holding  In  the  opinion  la  altered  by  the 
Conunlaston's  regulations,  the  parson  to 
whom  the  cqtlnion  is  Issued  will  be  notified. 

AovmoRT   Opinion    1975-23 

ESTABLISH ICBNT  GT  POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMIT- 
TEK  AND  KKPLO^-EE  POLITICAL  GIVING  PmOGSAM 
BT    COBPORATION 

In  this  advisory  opinion,  rendered  pursu- 
ant to  2  UJ3.C.  437f,  the  Commission  re- 
sponds to  a  request  for  an  advlBory  opinion 
submitted  by  the  Sun  Oil  Company  and 
publUhed  as  ADR  1075-33  In  the  Fkdbbai. 
Register  on  July  29.  1975  (40  FR  31879). 
Interested  persons  were  Invited  to  submit 
written  comments  with  respect  to  this  re- 
quest. A  number  of  such  comments  were 
received  and  considered  by  the  Commission 
before  this  opinion  was  issued. 
A.  tntroductUM 

Sun  OU  proposed  to  sponsor  a  bifurcated 
responsible  cltlaensblp  program  ftir  political 
activities.  One  pcu^  of  this  program  wUl  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  general  corporate 
treasury  funds  to  establlsli,  administer,  and 
solicit  voluntary  contributions  to  a  political 
action  committee.  This  c<wunlttee  (herein- 
after SUN  PAC)  wlU  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  segregated  fund  and  used  by  Sun 
Oil  for  poUtical  purposes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  18  UJB.G.  610.  The  other  part  oH  this 
program  wlU  involve  the  expenditure  of 
treasury  funds  to  estAbllsh  and  administer 
a  "trustee"  plan.  Under  the  plan  (herein- 
after SUN  EPA)  Sun  Oil  will  open  separate 
bank  accounts  for  participating  employees 
in  order  to  channel  their  contrlbuttons  to 
candidates  for  political  office.  Thit  activities 
of  SI7N  EPA  will  be  separate  and  mpvct  from 
those  of  SUN  PAC. 

The  Commission  has  been  asked  to  evalu- 
ate SUN  PAC  and  SUN  EPA  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended  (herein- 
after the  "FECA"  or  the  "Act")  and  the 
proscriptions  of  18  U.S.C.  §  610.  In  the  follow- 
ing opinion,  the  Commission  will  dlscviss 
various  legal  aspects  of  corporate  segre- 
gated funds  and  trustee  plans. 
B.  Applicable  Law 

Section  610  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides,  in  pertinent  part,  as  foUows: 

CONTSIBTmONS  OR  EXPENDITURES  BY  NATIONAL 
BANKS,  CORPORATIONS  OR  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

"It  Is  unlawful  for  ai:y  national  bank,  or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  ot 
any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  In  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  political  office,  ca  In  connection 
with  any  primary  election  or  poUtical  con- 
vention or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  political  office,  or  for  any  corporation 
whatever,  or  any  labor  organization  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  In  connection 
with  any  election  at  which  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  electors  or  (officials]  to  Oon- 
gre.ss  are  to  be  voted  for.  or  In  connection 
with  any  primary  election  or  poUtical  con- 
vention or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  offices,  or  for  any 
*  *  •  political  committee  •  •  •  to  accept 
or  accept  or  receive  any  contribution  pro- 
lilblted  by  this  section. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  phrase  'con- 
tribution or  expenditure'  shall  Include  any 


direct  or  Indirect  payment,  distribution,  loan, 
ailTance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money,  or  »ny 
■arrfoea,  or  anything  oC  value  •  •  *  to  any 
rsnrtlrtate.  campaign  ouBmittee,  or  politleal 
party  or  organlntlon  In  oonnectloB  with  any 
election  to  any  of  the  offices  referred  to  In 
tbte  section;  but  shaU  not  Include  •  •  * 
the  astabUshment,  administration,  and  soUc- 
Itatlon  of  oontrlbutUxis  to  a  separate  segre- 
gated fund  to  be  utUlaed  tar  pc^tlcal  pur- 
poaea  by  a  corporation  or  local  organization 
•  •  •:  Provided.  That  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  such  a  fund  to  make  a  contribution  or 
e:q>endlture  by  utilizing  money  or  anything 
of  value  secured  by  physical  force.  Job  dis- 
crimination, financial  reprisals,  or  the  threat 
of  force.  Job  discrimination,  or  flnancial  re- 
prisal; or  by  dues,  fees,  or  other  monies 
required  as  a  condition  of  membership  In 
a  labor  orguilzatlon  or  as  a  oondltlcm  of 
amploymant,  or  by  monies  obtained  in  any 
commercial  transaction." 

The  hlBtory  of  section  610,  prior  to  its 
amendment  by  sectioti  205  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  was  set  forth 
In  United  States  v.  UAW.  362  U.S.  567  at 
670-00  (1967).  M<x-eover,  the  history  of  the 
1071  amendment,  which  permits  corpora- 
tions to  establish,  administer  and  solicit 
contributions  to  separate  segregated  funds, 
was  dtsouased  in  some  detail  In  Pipefitters 
Local  562  ▼.  UnUed  State*.  407  VB.  386  at 
409-ia.  421-27,  429-82  (1072).  See  also. 
United  States  v.  CJO,  335  U.S.  106  (1948). 
There  Is  no  need,  therefore,  to  trace  that 
history  here  la  any  detail.  However,  some 
general  conclusions  can  be  made  In  light  of 
legislative  history  about  the  application  of 
section  010  to  the  corporate  poUtical  activi- 
ties proposed  by  Sun  Oil. 

C.  ConduHons 

(1)  First,  it  is  lawftd  for  Sun  Oil  to  ex- 
pend geoend  treasury  funds  to  defrfiy  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  establishing,  administer- 
ing, and  soliciting  contributions  to  SUN 
PAC  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  as  a  separate 
segregated  fund.  The  language  of  section  610 
and  the  supporting  legislative  history  of  the 
1071  Amendment  to  the  statute  plainly  per- 
mits such  expenditures.  See,  Pipefitters, 
supra,  at  420-33.  SUN  PAC  must  register  and 
file  reports  Just  as  any  other  political  com- 
mittee is  required  to  do  under  the  FECA. 

(3)  Secondly,  It  Is  lawful  for  Sun  OU  to 
make  any  poUtical  contributions  and  expend- 
itures It  sees  fit  In  connection  with  any 
Federal  election  so  long  as  the  monies  used 
for  such  purposes  are  expended  from  SUN 
PAC  and  the  fund  consists  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

In  situations  where  SUN  PAC  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  in  connection 
with  Federal  and  non-Federal  elections,  it 
may  establish  and  maintain  a  separate  ac- 
count for  use  in  Federal  elections.  There- 
after, monies  to  be  expended  In  non-Federal 
elections  should  not  be  commingled  with 
monies  to  be  expended  in  Federal  elections. 
SUN  PAC  should  designate  the  bank  in 
which  it  maintains  any  such  account  for 
Federal  elections  as  the  campaign  depository 
of  the  fund.  2  UJS.C.  487b.  All  contributions 
received  or  expenditures  made  in  connection 
with  Federal  elections  should  be  deposited 
in  or  drawn  from  this  account.  If  SUN  PAC 
so  decides  to  maintain  a  separate  account  for 
use  in  Federal  elections,  it  may  file  reports 
pertaining  only  to  the  separate  Federal  ac- 
count. However,  if  SUN  PAC  faUs  to  segre- 
gate the  accounts  and  monies  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  both  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral elections,  then  SUN  PAC  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures regardless  of  whether  they  are 
made  for  non-Federal  purposes. 

Any  political  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures made  by  SUN  PAC  are  subject  to  the 
applicable  reporting  requirements  of  the 
FECA  and  the  limitations  of  18  U.S.C.  608. 
Moreover,  since  Individual  contributions 
made  to  SUN  PAC   are  also  contributions 


within  the  meaning  of  18  U.8.C.  }  601(e), 
such  contributions  are  also  subject  to  th« 
llmltatlona  of  18  VJB.C.  I  606. 

(8)  Thirdly,  it  is  lawful  for  Sun  OU  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  disbursement  of  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  from  SUN  PAC. 
When  the  Issue  ot  the  control  of  segregated 
funds  was  presented  to  tbe  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Pipefitters  case,  (which  InvolTed  a  sec- 
tion 610  criminal  proaecutbm  against  a  labor 
union)  the  Court  held  that  "sadh.  a  fund 
must  be  separate  from  the  sponsoring  union 
only  in  the  sense  that  there  must  be  a  strict 
segregation  of  Its  monies  from  union  dues 
and  assessments."  Id.  at  414.  After  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  legislative  history,  the 
Court  concluded  that  (Id.  at  416-417) : 

"Nowhere,  however,  has  Congress  required 
that  the  poUtical  organization  (Le.,  the 
fund)  be  formaUy  or  funcUonaUy  Independ- 
ent of  union  control  or  that  union  officials 
be  *  *  *  precluded  from  determining  bow 
the  monies  raised  wlU  be  spent.  •  *  •  Sen- 
ator Taft  adamantly  maintained  that  labor 
organizations  were  not  prohibited  from  ex- 
pending those  monies  (from  the  fund]  in 
connection  with  Federal  elections.  •  •  * 
Neither  the  absence  of  even  a  formaUy  sep- 
arate organization,  *  *  *,  nor  the  method 
for  choosing  the  candidate  to  be  supported 
was  mentioned  as  being  material.  Similarly, 
the  only  requirements  for  permissible  poUti- 
cal organizations  were  tliat  they  be  funded 
through  separate  contributions  [which  were 
voluntary]."  (Emphasis  added.) 
The  Court  also  concluded  from  the  legisla- 
Uve  history  that  {Id.  at  426) : 
"]TJhe  term  'separate'  •  •  •  is  synonymous 
with  'segregated.'  Nothing  in  the  legislative 
history  indicates  that  the  word  is  to  be 
imderstood  in  any  other  way.  *  *  *  It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  vaUd  political  fund 
can  be  meanlngfuUy  'separate'  from  the 
sponsoring  union  in  any  way  other  than 
'segregated.'  " 

Since  corporations  and  labor  unions  are 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  under  section 
610,  It  is  dear  that  under  the  language  of 
the  Pipefitters  case.  Sun  OU  can  exercise 
control  over  the  operations  and  activities  of 
SUN  PAC. 

There  is  much  concern  in  the  business 
community  about  the  proper  class  of  persons 
who  may  be  solicited  by  a  corporation  with 
its  treasiuy  money  for  contributions  to  a 
pcditlcal  fund.  Sun  Oil  advised  in  its  request 
for  an  opinion  that  "|t]o  achieve  Its  pur- 
pose, SUN  PAC  will  solicit  and  accept  con- 
tributions from  individuals  and  from  other 
political  committees."  Sun  OU  now  advises, 
through  counsel,  that  its  solicitation  eSorts 
will  not  be  as  broad  as  the  language  of  its 
request  suggested.  The  Commission  is  now 
advised  that  Sun  Oil  "will  not  soUcit  con- 
tributions from  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  are  neither  Sun  employees  nor  share- 
holders" but  that  "Sun  does  Intend  to  use 
corporate  funds  to  solicit  contributions  to 
StTN  PAC  from  its  employees." 

(4)  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  Sun  OU  may  spend  general  treasury 
funds  for  the  soUcltation  of  contributions 
to  SUN  PAC  from  stockholders  and  emplovees 
of  the  corporation.  The  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  amended  section  610 
by  defining  contribution  and  expenditure  and 
setting  forth  exemptions  to  that  definition. 
The  first  two  exceptions  permit  the  use  of 
corporate  treasury  funds  for  activities  aimed 
only  at  stockholders  and  their  famUies.  The 
third  exception  places  no  Umitation  on  the 
categories  of  persons  who  may  be  solicited  for 
voluntary  contributions  to  a  separate  seg- 
regated fund.  However,  the  legislative  history 
of  the  1971  Act  clearly  states  that  general 
treasury  money  may  not  be  used  to  solicit  the 
general  public.  117  Cong.  Rec.  43380-81.  The 
absence  of  a  limitation  in  the  third  excep- 
tion similar  to  that  contained  In  the  first  two 
exceptions,  indicates  that  It  was  Congress' 
inteia  iiot  to  limit  the  use  of  corporate  tuuds 
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tor  solicitation  of  contributions  to  separate 
segregated  funds  only  to  stockholders.  Fur- 
thermore, corporations  have  traditionally 
solicited  their  employees  for  both  political 
and  non-polltlcal  purposes.  At>sent  any  ex- 
press language  In  the  statute  or  the  legisla- 
tive history  prohibiting  such  solicitations.  It 
■would  be  Illogical  to  conclude  that  corpora- 
tions could  solicit  only  their  stockholders  and 
not  their  employees.  Finally,  section  610  pro- 
vides that  contributions  to  a  separate  seg- 
regated fund  may  not  be  secured  by  "Job  dls- 
cnmlnatlon"  or  "flcaaclal  reprisals",  actions 
which  an  employer  may  take  against  an  em- 
ployee. 

The  Coraml.sslon  recognizes,  however,  that 
there  is  In  the  best-lntenUoned  plans  a 
potential  for  coercion  which  Is  Inherent  in 
the  employment  relationship  and  which  may 
be  triggered  by  solicitation  of  employees  by 
or  on  behalf  of  an  employer.  Section  610  for- 
bids coercion  or  reprisal  of  any  kind  in  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  separate  seg- 
regated funds.  To  minimize  the  appearance 
or  perception  of  coercion,  the  Commission 
recommends  the  following  guidelines  on 
solicitation  of  political  contributions  by  em- 
ployees to  such  funds.  First,  no  superior 
should  solicit  a  subordinate.  Second,  the 
solicitor  should  Inform  the  solicited  employee 
of  the  political  purpose  of  the  fund  for  which 
the  contribution  is  solicited.  Third,  the  solici- 
tor should  Inform  the  employees  of  the  em- 
ployee's right  to  refuse  to  contribute  without 
reprisal  of  any  kind. 

(5)  An  Issue  related  to  that  of  soliciting 
contributions  Is  that  of  SUN  PAC  accepting 
contributions  from  any  donor  willing  to  make 
them.  It  U  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  Stm  PAC  generally  can  accept  any  con- 
tributions from  many  donors,  whether  or  not 
it  is  lawful  for  Bun  Oil  to  solicit  a  contribu- 
tion from  that  donor.  However,  section  610 
woulC  prohibit  SUN  PAC  from  acceptmg  any 
political  contribution  which  would  be  an 
unlawful  contribution  by  the  donor  under 
that  statute. 

Although  Sun  on  cannot  spend  treasury 
funds  to  solicit  contributions  from  political 
committees.  SUN  PAC  could  solicit  such  con- 
tributions with  expenditures  from  its  fund 
of  voluntary  contributions.  Accordingly,  SUN 
PAC  may  accept  contributions  from  political 
committees  which  It  solicited  and  contribu- 
tions which  were  not  so  solicited  but  freely 
donated  by  political  committees. 

(6)  Finally,  Sun  Oil  has  proposed  a  deUlled 
organizational  plan  for  SUN  PAC.  EssentlaUy. 
SUN  PAC  will  be  a  voluntary,  non-profit,  un- 
incorporated, political  membership  associa- 
tion open  to  certain  employees  of  Sun  Oil  and 
lu  subsidiaries.  Several  employees  will  be 
appc-inted  by  Sun  Oil  to  create  SCN  PAC. 
In  addition.  Sun  Oil  will  appoint  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  SUN  PAC.  A  contribution 
committee  will  manage  the  overall  financial 
operations  of  SUN  PAC  and  will  designate  the 
donees  of  contributions.  The  committee  may 
delegate  all  of  its  powers  to  the  Chairman  of 
SUN  PAC  who  Is  a  Sun  Oil  appointee. 

Section  610  does  not  mandate  any  formal 
organizational  structure  for  corporate  politi- 
cal committees.  However,  under  2  US.C.  432. 
SUN  PAC.  Just  as  any  other  political  com- 
mittee, would  be  required  to  have  a  chair- 
man and  treasurer  In  order  to  accept  or  make 
any  political  contributions.  Beyond  these  re- 
qiilrements.  there  are  no  other  formal  ortra- 
nlzatlonal  requirement*  applicable  to  SUN 
PAC  under  Federal  law. 

Sun  Oil  also  proposed  to  spend  general 
treasury  funds  to  establish  a  political  Klvlng 
program  for  Its  employees  called  SUN  EPA. 
SUN  EPA  Is  what  Is  commonly  called  a  "trus- 
tee" plan.  This  plan  was  described  In  some 
detail  in  Sun  Oil's  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion  and  briefly  in  the  Introductory  para- 
graphs to  this  opinion.  One  commentator  has 
described  the  concept  nf  SUN  EPA  as  follows: 


"  *  *  *  SUN  EPA  conceptually  serves  a  pur- 
pose not  unlike  a  Ctirlstinaa  Club — (^,  sys- 
tenvatic  'saving'  toward  a  set  go*l  (In  this 
case,  in  order  to  provide  a  source  of  individ- 
ual contributions  at  ouMpaign  time,  rather 
than  a  fund  far  Christmas  gifts) ." 

Sun  Oil  conceded  that  SUN  EPA  would  not 
be  a  segregated  fund  under  the  only  applica- 
ble exoeption  of  section  610,  and  that  It  would 
not  be  a  political  committee  subject  to  the 
registration  and  reporting  requlrementa  of 
the  Act.  Sun  Oil  stressed  the  fact  that  It 
wUl  not  exercise  any  control  over  the  affairs 
of  SUN  EPA  and  that  employees  wlio  partici- 
pate In  the  plan  will  exercise  complete  con- 
trol and  discretion  over  the  disbursement  of 
their  political  contributions. 

(7)  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  the  expenditure  of  general  treasury 
funds  by  Sun  Oil  for  the  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary administrative  costs  of  implementing 
SUN  EPA  13  not  prohibited  by  section  610. 
The  assumption  of  the^e  costs  wrould  not 
represent  any  direct  or  Indirect  payment  by 
Sun  Oil  to  any  candidate,  campaign  commit- 
tee, or  political  party  or  organization,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  610.  so  long  as  Sun 
Oil  will  exercise  no  control  over  the  program 
nor  will  attempt  to  Influence  employee  con- 
tributions. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1974  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
clearly  states  that  If  a  person  exercises  any 
direction  and  control  over  the  making  of  a 
contribution  then  that  contribution  shall 
count  as  a  contribution  with  respect  to  that 
person.  Thus,  in  order  to  avoid  miking  a  con- 
tribution under  section  610.  Bun  Oil  and 
its  management  may  not  make  any  effort, 
either  orally  or  In  writing,  to  direct  contribu- 
tions by  participants  In  SUN  EPA  to  any 
candidate,  group  of  candidates,  political 
party  or  other  person.  Participants  In  SUN 
EPA  must  exercise  Independent  Judgment 
when  making  contributions. 

The  Commission  notes  that  the  Justice 
Department,  which  has  criminal  prosecution 
powers  with  re^>ect  to  section  610.  would  not 
regard  the  use  of  corporate  funds  to  adminis- 
ter such  plans  as  being  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  610: 

"lP)rovlded  that  the  corporation  in  no 
manner  suggests  to  the  contributing  em- 
ployee the  identity  of  certain  candidates  or 
committees  which  should  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  personal  contributions,  provided  that 
absolutely  no  pressure  of  any  kind  is  applied 
to  Induce  participation  in  the  program,  and 
provided  corporate  funds  are  not  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  recipients 
through  such  means  as  artificially  inflating 
employees'  salaries  •  •  *."  (Letter  to  John  G. 
Murphy,  General  Counsel,  Federal  Election 
Commission,  November  3.  1975.) 

Sun  Oil  states  that: 

"(T|be  bank,  on  a  quarterly  bai^iki.  will  In- 
form SUN  of  the  total  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions under  SUN  SPA  for  the  quarter  to  spe- 
cific candidates,  committees,  or  political  par- 
ties receiving  them,  so  It  may  be  published 
for  those  participating  in  the  plan." 

The  receipt  and  publication  uf  any  report 
ou  the  source  or  recipient  of  any  contribu- 
tion (s)  or  donation (8)  Into  or  out  of  any 
SUN  EPA  account(6)  may  constitute  tlie  ex- 
ercUie  of  direction  and  control  over  future 
contributions.  The  Commission  would  not 
object  to  Sun  Oil's  receiving  reports  setting 
forth  the  total  number  of  employees  In  the 
plan,  the  total  amount  of  funds  In  all  the 
accounts  and  the  total  amount  of  contribu- 
tions made  to  all  candld.ite8  and  committees. 

The  CommlBHion  further  notes  that  the 
poesibility  of  exercising  direction  and  control 
may  be  Inherently  present  when  an  employee 
trustee  plan  and  a  political  action  committee 
are  administered  simultaneously  by  the  same 
corporation.  This,  of  course,  will  be  a  factual 
determination.  However,  under  section  610.  a 
viola ti!>n  need  not  be  wlllfiil. 


This  advisory  opinion  la  iMued  on  an  in- 
terim basic  only,  pendloc  Um  piomulgaUon 
by  the  CommlMion  ot  rules  and  raguiations 
or  policy  stateaaenU  of  general  appUeablllty. 
Note:  The  foregotng  opinion  was  wlppted 
by  the  Commlarion  i>y  a  4  to  3  vote  with 
Commissioners  Harris  aad  Tleman  voting 
against  adoption.  Tt>e  dlaaenting  opinkia  of 
Commissioners  Harris  and  Tleman  U  pub- 
lished as  follows. 
Dated :  November  34.  1Q75. 

THOMas  B.  CiniTia, 
CiMirnuiH   for   the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

comnEsiOHEB  habbb  amu  coacicxsaiONat 

mauf  AJr,  DBsxjmxc 

A.  SUN -PAC:  Solicitation  oj  contributions 

We  do  not  think  that  the  statute  permits 
6im  OU  to  use  Its  general  funds  to  solicit 
donations  to  Its  poUUcaJ  fund  from  persons 
other  than  Sun  Oil's  stockholders.  This  con- 
clusion Is  based  on  the  language  and  overall 
objective  of  !  610,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Hansen  Amendment,  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  in  Pipeflttera  Local  562  v. 
United  States,  407  VS.  385  (1972).  [Also,  the 
effect  of  the  Commission's  decision  appears 
to  be  to  give  corporations  greater  leeway 
than  unions  as  respect  solicitation  for  their 
political  funds — a  result  surely  astounding  to 
both  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Han- 
sen Amendment.) 

1.  The  language  added  to  Section  610  In 
1972  by  the  Hansen  Amendment  creates  three 
exceptions  to  the  section ^s  general  ban  on  the 
expenditure  of  corporate  or  union  funds  in 
connection  with  any  election  to  federal  ofllce. 
Tbey  are  (a)  "oommunications  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  its  ttockhoUler*  and  their  families  or 
by  a  labor  organisation  to  its  members  and 
their  famlllea  on  any  subject;"  (b)  "non- 
partisan registration  and  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns  by  a  corporation  aimed  at  its 
stockholders  and  their  families,  or  by  a  labor 
organization  aimed  at  its  members  and  their 
families;"  and  (c)  "solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions to  a  sepeurate  segregated  fund  to  be 
utilized  for  political  purposes  by  a  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization."  The  first  of  these 
exceptions,  le..  as  to  communications,  is 
paralleled  in  the  definition  of  "expenditure" 
f2  U.S.C.  431  (f )  (4)  (e)  and  18  U.S.C.  601  (f ) 
(4)  (c)  ],  which  excludes  from  "exi>endlture  " 
"any  communication  by  any  membership  or- 
ganization or  corporation  to  Its  members  or 
stockholders  *   *  *"  (Emphasis  added). 

The  first  two  Hansen  Amendment  excep- 
tions are  restricted  In  terras  to  stockholders 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation  and  members  In 
the  case  of  a  union,  while  the  third  exception 
has  no  restriction.  Thus,  read  literally,  the 
third  exception  would  permit  a  corporation 
or  union  to  solicit  not  only  stockholders  or 
members,  but  the  general  public,  that  is,  any- 
body and  everybody.  Such  a  construction  of 
the  third  exception  would  however  go  far  to 
destroy  the  general  ban  of  Section  610  on  the 
exi>endlture  of  corporate  or  union  funds  in 
connection  with  a  federal  election;  and  It 
would  likewise  undercut  the  provision  in  the 
first  exception  that  corporations  may  com- 
municate with  stockholders  and  union  with 
members  and  the  parallel  provision  In  the 
statxitory  definition  of  "expenditure".  This  Is 
so  because  the  "solicitation"  of  contrlbutloiis 
to  a  political  fund  necessarily  includes  repre- 
sentations as  to  what  sort  of  causes  and 
candidates  the  fund  will  support,  and  as  to 
why  those  solicited  should  contribute  to  it. 
If  corporatlcin.s  and  unions  are  free  to  u.se 
their  general  funds  to  solicit  the  public  at 
large,  they  may  legally  carry  on  extensive 
political  campaigns  in  support  of  particular 
candidates  or  type  of  candidates  as  a  part  of 
their  solicitation  efforts. 

A  more  rational  construction  of  the  statute 
Is  that  the  first  and  third  Hansen  Amend- 
ment exceptions  are  to  be  read  together.  In- 
dividuals cannot  be  solicited  to  make  a  vol- 
untary contribution  except  by  communicat- 
ing with  them.  As  5  610  states  and  as  its  leg- 
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islatlve  history  makes  emphatic,  CoDgreaa  in. 
tended  to  assure  that  oarpan*»  oommunica- 
tions on  political  subjectB  flnanowl  by  tnaa- 
vary  money  would  be  directed  only  at  atodk- 
holders  and  their  famlUes  and  that  such 
union  ccHumunlcations  would  be  to  membera 
and  their  famlUes.  It  creates  an  ineiq>Uca- 
ble  exception  to  that  intent  to  read  the  per- 
mission to  solicit  contributions  as  meipainiM 
from  the  permission  to  communicate  with 
stockholders  and  members  rather  than  read- 
ing these  two  clauses  of  the  same  sentence 
together.  And,  since  there  is  in  fact  no  divid- 
ing line  between  communication  and  solic- 
itation, if  such  an  exception  were  to  be  made 
there  would  soon  be  little  if  anything  left  of 
the  rule.  A  corporation  cotUd  then  legally 
take  out  a  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Times  soliciting  for  oontrlbutioDs 
by  stating  who  those  contributions  would  be 
used  to  support  and  why.  Except  for  the  top 
and  bottom  line,  such  an  advertisement 
would  be  no  different  than  one  communicat- 
ing the  corporation's  views  on  those  candi- 
dates to  the  general  public  through  the  ez- 
penditxire  of  treasury  money.  That,  of  course, 
is  precisely  what  {  610  prohibits. 

Since  a  construction  which  permitted  cor- 
Ijorations  and  unions  to  solicit  the  general 
public  would  go  far  to  undercut  I  610.  no  one 
has  urged  It.  Sun  Oil  has.  subsequent  to  its 
initial  presentation,  disclaimed  any  purpose 
to  solicit  the  general  pubUc.  However,  as  far 
as  a  single  reading  of  the  statute  goes,  thoe 
is  no  basis  for  drawing  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  use  of  corporate  funds  to  solicit 
the  general  public  and  their  use  to  s<diclt 
employees  of  the  corporation. 

2.  Since  the  statute  is  thus  ambiguous  and 
not  to  be  read  literally.  It  is  of  oourse  appro- 
priate to  examine  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Hansen  Amendment.  Pipefitten  Vocal 
552  V.  United  States,  svpra.  That  history  con- 
firms that  the  first  and  third  ezoqitlons  are 
to  be  read  together,  and  tliat  the  Hansen 
Amendment  was  Intended  to  sanction  the  use 
of  corporate  or  union  funds  only  to  com- 
municate with  and/or  solicit  stockholders 
or  members. 

In  explaining  bis  Amendment  to  the  House. 
Representative  Hansen  stated: 

Next,  the  amendment,  in  further  defining 
the  phrase  "contribution  or  expenditure", 
draws  a  distinction  between  activities  di- 
rected at  the  general  public,  which  are  pro- 
hibited, and  communications  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  its  stockholders  and  their  famUiea  and 
by  a  labor  organisatio~\  to  its  members  and 
their  families,  on  any  subject,  wUch  the 
cotirts  liave  held  is  permitted.  . 

The  amendment  set  forth  the  ttmlted  cir- 
cumstances where  such  communicaflons  are 
permitted  in  connection  with  an  election. 
These  Include : 

( 1 )  non-partisan  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  by  a  corporation  aimed 
at  Its  stockholders  and  their  famlUes,  or  by 
a  labor  organization  aimed  at  Its  members 
and  their  families. 

(2)  the  establishment,  administration  and 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  a  separate 
segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes  by  a  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. (Emphasis  added).  (117  Cong.  Rec. 
43379) 

Representative  Hansen  reiterated  this  dis- 
tinction, between  corporate  political  activity 
directed  at  stockholders  (and  union  politi- 
cal activity  directed  at  members)  and  polit- 
ical activity  financed  by  treasury  money  di- 
rected at  the  general  public.  In  three  separate 
passages  In  his  explanatory  floor  statement: 

Section  610  strikes  a  balance  between  orga- 
nizational rights  and  the  rights  of  those  who 
wish  U>  retain  their  shareholding  interest  or 
membership  status  but  who  disagree  with 
the  majority's  political  views.  The  balance 
presently  obtaining  provides,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, an  optimum  solution  to  the  complex 
problem  of  accommodating  these  conflicting 
interests.  Tills  solution  is  sound  in  theory  as 


I  shaU  tfiow,  has  proved  workable  in  prae- 
tice^  and  has  generated  a  broad  bi-partisan 
oanaanaos  In  favor  of  continuation  of  tlie 
pveeent  nilea.  Vor  this  reason  my  amend- 
ment, with  one  exception,  follows  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Thus.  Section  610  as  It  stands,  and  under 
my  proposal,  represents  a  complete  victory 
for  those  wlio  believe  tliat  corporations  and 
unions  have  no  moral  right  to  utilize  their 
organizations'  general  funds  for  active  pub- 
lic partisan  politicking.  It  totaUy  sut>ordi- 
natee  organizational  Interest  to  individual 
intnests.  (Emphasis  added)  (117  Cong.  Beg. 
43380) 

*  «  •  «  • 
Recognizing  that  group  interests  must  be 

given  some  play  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  minority  is  weakest  when  corporations 
and  unions  confine  their  activities  to  their 
own  stockholders  and  members,  the  beneficial 
oumera  of  these  organizations,  the  second 
subdivlstoa  of  the  amendment  sets  out  three 
precisely  defined  and  limited  permissions  for 
corporate  and  union  activity  related  to  the 
political  process. 

The  coxirts,  as  well  as  other  independent 
students  of  section  610  and  its  legislative 
history,  have  concluded  that  the  1947  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  to  prohibit  corporations 
or  unions  from  communicating  freely  with 
their  members  and  stockholders — see  U.S.  ». 
CIO,  335  U.S.  106 — ^from  conducting  non- 
partisan regulation  and  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns,  or  from  seciu-ing  voluntary  con- 
tilbutions  made  directly  to  the  support  of 
a  labor  or  management  political  organiza- 
tion— OS  Congressional  Record  6440,  remarks 
of  Senator  Taft."  (Emphasis  added).  (117 
Oong.  Rec.  43380). 

*  •  •  *  • 

At  the  present  time  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment as  to  the  essence  of  the  proper  balance 
in  regulating  corporate  and  union  political 
activity  required  by  sound  policy  and  the 
Constitution.  It  consists  of  a  strong  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  ccMporate  and  union 
treasury  funds  to  reach  the  general  public 
in  support  of,  or  opposition  to.  Federal  can- 
didates, and  a  limited  permission  to  corpora- 
tions and  unions,  allowing  them  to  commu- 
nicate freely  with  members  and  stockholders 
on  any  subject,  to  attempt  to  conmnce  mem- 
bers end  stockholders  to  register  and  vote, 
and  to  make  political  contributions,  and  ex- 
penditures ^nanced  by  voluntary  donations 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  separate  segregated 
fund.  This  amendment  writes  that  balance 
into  clear  and  unequivocal  statutory  lan- 
guage. (Emphasis  added).  (117  Con.  Rec. 
43381). 

*  *  *  •  » 

Represent.\tive  Hansen  further  emphasi;red 
this  distinction  by  quoting  Senator  Taft's 
explanation  of  section  610  as  it  was  enacted 
in  1947: 

The  dividing  line  established  by  610  is  be- 
tween political  activity  directed  at  the  gen- 
eral public  in  connection  with  Federal  elec- 
tions which  must  be  financed  out  of  political 
donations  and  activities  directed  at  members 
or  stockholders  which  may  be  financed  by 
general  funds  •  •  * 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  u)iion 
members  or  stockholders  should  have  the 
right  to  set  up  special  political  action  funds 
supported  by  voluntary  donations  from 
which  political  "contributions  and  exp>endi- 
tures"  can  lawfully  be  made.  As  Senator  Taft 
stated  In  his  floor  explanation  of  section  610 : 

//  [union  members  or  stockholders]  are 
asked  to  contribute  directly  "  *  *  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  labor  [or  managem.ent]  political  or- 
ganization, they  know  what  their  money  is  to 
be  used  for  and  presumably  approve  it.  Prom 
such  contribution  the  organization  can  spend 
all  the  money  it  wants  to  with  respect  to 
such  matters.  But  the  prohibition  Is  against 
labor  unions  using  their  members'  dues  for 
political  purposes,  which  is  exactly  the  same 


as  the  prcdiit>ition  against  a  corporation  us- 
ing Its  stocMiolders'  money  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  pirhiya  In  vl<daUon  at  tbm  wishes 
of  many  of  Its  stockholders.  BS  Cong.  Rec. 
6440  (Emphasis  added).  (117  Cong.  Bee. 
43381). 

Earlier  in  the  debate  the  following  colloquy 
occurred  among  Rep.  Hansen  and  Reps.  Del- 
lenback  and  Hays : 

May  I  ask  as  a  general  question.  Mr.  Han- 
sen, is  it  your  intent  by  the  way  you  have 
drafted  the  amendment  to  propose  that  cor- 
porations and  unions  be  treated  absolutely 
equally? 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  I>Eu,KNBACK.  And,  further,  if  a  situa- 
tion Is  proper  f<H'  a  corporation,  it  is  also 
proper  for  a  union  and  if  it  is  proper  for  a 
union,  then  it  is  also  proper  for  a 
corporation. 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  Important  that  what 
you  have  here  proposed  is  an  amendment 
that  seeks  to  bring  about  equity.  I  think  It  is 
important  that  a  union  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  its  members  and  do  what  the  law 
already  permits  it  to  do.  and  likewise  I  feel 
it  is  Important  tiiat  a  corporation  be  able  to 
do  that  same  thing  with  its  stockholders. 

Mr.  H&Ts.  I  Join  in  support  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does 
work  equity  In  what  lias  been  a  very  trouble- 
some situation  in  the  past.  (Emphasis  add- 
ed) .  (117  Cong.  Rec.  43380) . 

This  statement  of  Congressional  intent,  In- 
volving as  It  does  the  author  of  the  amend-    ( 
ment  (Rep.  Hansen)   and  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Conunlttee  (Rep.  Hays)  is  entitled 
to  special  weight. 

3.  In  line  with  this  legislative  history,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  in  the  Pipefitters  case 
that  the  first  and  third  exceptions  of  the 
Hansen  Amendment  are  integrally  related 
and  similarly  limited  to  stockholders  and 
members : 

With  the  exemption  for  communications  to 
stockholders  or  union  members  and  their 
families  apparently  in  mind,  Hansen  stated, 
for  example,  117  Cong.  Rec.  HI  1478: 

"[E]very  organization  should  be  allowed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  its  growth  and 
survival.  There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  be- 
labor the  point  that  Oovemment  policies 
profoundly  affect  both  business  and  labor 
•  •  •  If  an  organization,  whether  it  be  the 
NAM,  the  AMA  or  the  AFL-CIO.  believes  that 
certain  candidates  pose  a  threat  to  its  well- 
being  or  the  well-being  of  its  members  or 
stockholders,  it  should  be  able  to  get  its 
views  to  those  membera  or  stockholders.  As 
flduclaries  for  their  members  and  stockhold- 
ers the  officers  of  these  institutions  have  a 
duty  to  share  their  informed  insights  on  all 
Issues  affecting  their  Institution  with  their 
constituents.  Both  union  members  and  stock- 
holders have  the  right  to  expect  this  expert 
guidance. 

This  reasoning,  of  course,  applies  as  well  to 
solicitations  for  contributions  to  voluntary 
political  funds.'  (Emphasis  added).  (Ptpe- 
fltters,  supra  at  431  no.  42) . 

4.  The  Interpretation  given  {  610  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  seems  to  me  to 
be  slanted  in  favor  of  corporate  political 
fund  solicitations,  as  compared  with  union. 
Congress  means  to  hold  the  balance  even. 

In  introducing  his  Amendment,  Rep.  Han- 
sen stated: 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendment,  therefore. 
Is  to  tighten  and  clarify  the  provisions  of 
section  610  of  title  18  United  States  Code,  and 
to  codify  the  case  law.  It  spells  out  more 
clearly  the  rules  governing  election  activi- 
ties that  apply  equally  to  labor  unions  and 
corporations.  While  prohibiting  abuses  that 
Involve  activities  directed  at  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  amendment  recognizes  that  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  free  speech  protects 
the  right  of  labor  organizations  and  corpora- 
tions to  communicate  with  their  own  mem- 
bers or  stockholders.  (Emphasis  added).  (117 
Cong.  Rec.  43379). 
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The  Oommisslon'B  ruling  destroys  that 
bAlanee.  Unions  arc  presnmaMy  limited  to 
cammTiBlcatlng  with  and  solldtlng  tbetr 
znemlMn,  wbOe  eotponttlonfl  may  soUett  not 
only  tbetr  stockholders,  Imt  an  employees, 
whether  union  members  or  not.  Thta  te  « 
carious  reeult  to  flow  from  the  tmlon-«Bp- 
ported  and  corporation  oppoaed  Hansen 
Amendment. 

The  Imbalance  resulting  from  the  major- 
ity's ruling  can  readily  be  discerned  by  refer- 
ence to  statistical  data.  The  Sun  OQ  Co..' 
Which  had  gross  earnings  In  excess  of  3.7 
billion  dollars  at  the  end  oT  1974.  has  almost 
five  times  as  many  stockholders  as  It  does 
employees.  As  of  December  31.  1974.  the  com- 
pany hod  126,553  stockholders  holding  57.- 
301,668  shares  of  preferred  and  common  stock 
In  the  company.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
period,  the  company  had  only  27.707  em- 
ployees. Under  the  majority's  ruling.  Sun  Oil 
is  now  permitted  to  solicit  partisan  political 
contributions  from  well  over  127.000  individ- 
uals Including  employees  who  are  not  also 
stockholders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor 
union  afflllated  with  Sun  Oil  Is  restricted  In 
Its  solicitation  to  the  small  percentage  of  the 
27.000  employee  workforce  which  holds  mem- 
berahlp  in  the  union.  The  union  presumably 
cannot  even  solicit  employees  who  must  go 
through  Ita  hiring  halls  for  employment  with 
Sun  Oil  If  those  employees  are  not  also  union 
members.  On  a  national  scale,  the  majority 
ruling  grants  corporations  as  a  group  an 
unfair  advantage  over  labor  unions  In  the 
solicitation  of  political  contributions.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  30.900,000  Individuals 
own  shares  of  stock  In  American  corporations. 
1975  World  Almanac  94.  But.  out  of  the 
nation's  totaJ  workforce  of  84,000.000  workers. 
only  18.000.000  of  them  (or  about  21%)  are 
members  of  labor  unions  Including  AFL-CIO. 
Independent.  CNTU.  and  CLC  unions.  1975 
World  Almanac  108.  Had  corporations  been 
restricted  to  soliciting  only  their  stock- 
holders, they  could  have  solicited  almost 
twice  as  many  Indlvlduala  ba  labor  unions. 
Under  the  majority's  ruling,  however,  cor- 
poiratlons  now  have  the  potential  of  soliciting 
almost  the  entire  workforce  of  the  nation. 
Congress  certainly  did  not  Intend  to  create 
such  a  gross  disparity  In  the  solicitation 
power  of  corporations  and  unions,  by  enact- 
ing the  segregated  fund  exception  to  i  610. 
aa  the  majority  of  the  Commission  now  per- 
mits In  Its  Interpretation  of  the  statute. 

6.  Finally,  the  majority  ruling  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  scholarly  writings  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  the  solicitation  question.  These 
writings  demoostrate  In  clear  terms  that  a 
reasonable  Interpretation  of  {  610  would  re- 
strict corporaUoos  to  aolicltlug  only  their 
stockholders. 

For  Instance,  corporations  have  been  ad- 
vised In  the  Business  Lawyer,  a  regular  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Sec- 
tion of  Corporation,  Banking  and  Bualneea 
Law,  to  direct  solicitations  of  partisan  politi- 
cal money  to  their  stockholders.  R.  Garrett. 
"Corporate  Contributions  for  Political  Pur- 
poses," 14  Bus.  Law.  865  <ie5Q).  Ui.  Qarrett 
closely  examined  i  61t>  and  caries  construing 
the  statute  including  United  States  v.  CIO, 
335  UJS.  106  (1948)  and  United  States  v. 
VAW.  352  US.  567  (1957).  On  the  basU  of 
these  and  other  Federal  court  decl^slons  and 
labor  union  practices,  pairtlcularly  In  operat- 
ing COPE.  Mr.  Oarrett  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

Since  Section  610  In  term.<?  applies  equally 
to  labor  organisations  and  to  corporations, 
certain  conclusions  relative  to  corporations 
under  that  section  may  be  derived  from  the 
labor  eases  and  the  known  practices  of  the 
unions: 


(3)  Corporattons  may  x»e  corporate  factll- 
tles  for  soliciting  ynixmtarj  contrlbutlonB 
from  stoekhotders  to  a  fund  to  be  donated 
or  used  for  polttacal  piupoees.  (Emphasis 
added) .  Gorrett,  tvpra,  at  S76-76. 

Mr.  Oarrett  explained  further  that : 

Corporate  managenient  eager  to  do  some- 
thing, but  TinwUllng  to  put  Its  neck  in  the 
nooee  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  law 
at  the  risk  of  heroic  sacrlflce.  might  well  be 
advised  to  use  the  corporate  facilities  to 
arouse  stoekholders  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  political  awareness.  tTte  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  estimated  that  there  are 
over  8'i  million  holders  of  stock  in  American 
corporations.  They  constitute  a  group  who 
might  be  aroiued  to  contribute  and  work  for 
political  purposes  iciSh  possiblif  great  effect ' 
Where  corporate  soliciting  of  contributions 
from  KtockboMers  Is  bipartisan,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, where  stockhoJdIew  are  invited  to 
contribute  a  very  small  percentage  of  a  divi- 
dend to  the  party  which  they  designate  In- 
dtvldnally.  there  would  seem  to  be  little  real 
danger  of  protiecution.  (Bmpha8l.s  added). 
Id.  at  377. 

Another  mxlter.  the  General  counsel  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  cf  Commerce,  reached 
similar  conclusions.  Speaking  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Aasoeiation  Journal,  the  Oeoeral 
Coun.<wl  said,  after  a  thorough  and  careful 
analysis  of  Section  610  and  Federal  court 
decisions,  that: 

As  for  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
the  corporation  can  play  tafe  in  it»  partiaa* 
political  aettvity  onlg  if  U  limita  ita  appeal; 
whether  written  or  oral,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
general  public  and  communicate  rather  to 
its  stocMuiUien.  On  principle  it  seems  a  cor- 
poration should  be  allowed  to  appeal  also 
to  its  employees,  along  with  Its  stockholders, 
although  there  Is  no  decision  which  settles 
this  point.  (Emphasis  added).  W.  Barton. 
"Corporation  In  Politics:  How  Far  Can  They 
Oo  Under  the  Law."  60  ABA  Journal  228. 
231  (1964). 

There  have  been  no  court  decliilous  which 
have  held  that  under  I  610  corp>oratlons  are 
authorized  to  solicit  contributions  from 
employees. 

We  see  no  warrant  for  the  constructiou 
u'  S  610  adopted  by  the  majority. 

B.  The  establUhmeut  of  SUN-EPA 

Wc  also  dissent  from  the  majorlly's  riUlng 
rox>nles  to  establish  a  "trustee"  plan  contri- 
bution program  for  ita  eoiployees. 

1.  As  previously  noted,  the  intent  of  the 
Hansen  Amendment  was  to  aet  forth  In 
"dear  and  unequlvlcal  statutory  laoi^age" 
the  "limited  circumstances"  under  whlcb  cor- 
porations cotild  spend  treasury  money  In 
connection  with  federal  elections.  Those 
"linxited  circumstances"  included  the  estab- 
lishnMUt  of  segregated  funds.  They  did  not 
Include  any  other  types  of  political  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  from  general  corporate 
funds.  The  majority  ruling,  permitting  cor- 
porations to  subsidize  "trustee"  plan.s  with 
treasury  funds,  simply  does  violence  to  the 
plan  language  of  {  610  which  authorizes  only 
three  types  of  activities  which  are  support- 
able with  corporate  or  union  treasury 
mnui-y. 

2.  The  meanings  of  the  term.-,  "expendi- 
ture" and  "in  connection  with  a  federal  elec- 
tion." an  used  in  {610.  are  broad  enough  to 
embrace  the  "trustee"  plan  proposed  by  Sun 
Oil.  Certainly,  the  expenditure  of  treasury 
funds  for  BUN-EPA  is  Intended  to  be  "in 
connection  with  a  federal  election"  Inasmuch 
a«  Sun  Oil  has  admitted  that  as  a  result  of 
these  expenditures.  Itjj  employees  win  have  a 
facility  through  which  they  can  make  oon- 
trlbutlotw  to  candidrues  for  federal  ofBoe. 
TTie  Justice  Departnient  made  a  similar  ob- 
servation In  lt«  commt.-'t«  when  It  said  that 


>  Itks  statistics  on  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  may  be 
found  tn  JVoody's  Industrial  Manual,  2351-57 
(Vol.  a.  1975). 


'This  was  the  1950  efcllmate  As  prerioualy 
noted,  the  current  asttinate  of  stockholden 
In  American  corporations  exceeds  30  n^nUffn. 


"nhe  general  objective  of  ttie  progrwn  Is  cer- 
tainly "poUtlcal'  In  that  It  encotnages  em- 
ployees to  participate  volontarUy  In  politics 
tliroagh  personal  contrlbtitlons." 

"nils  conclusioa  Is  consistent  with  judicial 
Interpretations  of  the  terms  "eipeudlture" 
and  "tn  connection  with."  As  noted  by  the 
D.C.  Circuit  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
In  Bucklep  v.  Valeo.  819  P.  »d  821,  863-53 
(DC.  Clr.  Aug.  29,  1975) : 

An  expendlttrre  may  obviously  Inure  to 
the  benefit  of  a  candidate  even  though  the 
expenditure  was  not  directed  by  the  candi- 
date and  the  candidate  was  not  In  control 
of  the  expenditures  or  of  the  goods  or  services 
purchased. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge.  concurring 
In  United  States  v.  CIO,  tupra,  characterized 
the  broad  reach  of  the  terms  "expenditure" 
and  *Mn  connection  with"  as  used  In  section 
610.  (fd.  at  1S3) : 

TTie  crucial  words  are  "expenditure"  and 
"In  connection  with."  Literally  they  cover 
any  expendlttwe  whatever  relating  at  any 
rate  to  a  pending  election,  and  possibly  to 
prospective  elections  or  elections  already 
held.  The  broad  dictionary  meaning  cf  "ex- 
penditure" takes  added  color  from  Its  context 
with  "contribution."  TTie  legislative  hlttorj) 
fa  efeor  that  it  was  added  by  the  1S47  amend- 
ment expressly  to  cover  situations  not  previ- 
onsly  included  within  the  legislative  tnter- 
prettttion  of  "contribution. "  The  coloration 
added  is  therefore  not  restHctive,  it  It  expan- 
sive. •  •  •  (Emphasis  added) . 

Mr.  Justice  Frankftn^r  applied  these  same 
principles,  regarding  the  breadth  of  the  term 
"expendltiu-ee,"  In  upholding  an  Indictment 
proeecuted  under  section  610.  See,  United 
States  V.  VAW,  supra,  at  585. 

It  matters  not  that  Sun  on  will  exercise 
no  control  over  the  operations  of  SUN-EPA 
or  the  activities  of  employees  participating 
in  the  program.  The  law  prohibits  expendl- 

ttires  In  connection  with  Federal  elections 

It  does  not  go  behind  those  expenditures  to 
determine  whether  they  will  be  2nade  with  a 
benevolent  or  patriotic  Intent.  By  facilitat- 
ing employee  contributions,  through  Its  sub- 
sidization of  SUN-EPA,  Sun  on  Is  necessarily 
u.sing  treasury  funds  In  connection  with  PW- 
eral  elections. 

3.  The  majority  concluded  that  expendi- 
tures of  SUN-EPA  a-ere  not  prohibited  by 
5  610  because  they  would  not  represent  "any 
direct  or  Indirect  payment  by  Sun  Oil  to  any 
candidate,  campaign  committee,  or  political 
party  or  organization."  (Emphasis  added). 
This  conclusion  apparently  reUee  on  the  def- 
inition of  the  tenos  "contribution"  ^n.j  "ex. 
pendlture"  added  to  S  610  by  the  1971 
Amendment.  But,  that  definition  says  that 
these  terms  "shall  include"  certain  traogac- 
tions.  Since  this  Is  not  language  of  limita- 
tion. It  Is  clear  that  tlie  majority's  interpre- 
tation of  these  terms  is  too  narrow  Mr 
Justice  HuUedge's  broad  Interpretatkm  of 
these  terms  In  the  CIO  case  has  stUl  survived 
the  1971  Amendment  and  is  ooatroUing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  majority  should  have  lestticted 
Its  focus  to  the  broader  concept  of  an  ex- 
penditure "In  connection  with  a  federal  elec- 
tion" which  would  have  made  expenditures 
for  SUN-EPA  unlawful.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment recenUy  prosecuted  a  %  610  case  against 
a  labor  union  official  where  it  exprswed  Its 
views  on  the  meaning  of  "contribution"  and 
"expenditure"  prior  to  the  1971  Amendmeat. 
In  United  States  v.  Boyle,  482  F.  ad  76S  (DC 

Clr.) ,  cert,  denied U.S. ,  »4  8.  Ct.  683 

(1973).  the  Justice  Department  advised  the 
trial  court  that: 

It  is  important  to  note  tbat  Section  fllO 
Itself  does  not  tpeak  in  terms  of  eomtrOm- 
tiona  to  candidates  for  ofice  but  rather  tn. 
term*  of  "in  oonnection  with  ang  OeetioH.' 
(&aphaais  added) . 

Trial  Brief  for  Department  of  Jostlee  at  II, 
Vnlteid  State*  v.  Bogle.  No.  1741-71  (D.  DjC.) 

The  trial  court  sustained  this  view  at  the 
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law  la  rejecting  the  detwwl>nt%  xaftlon  to 
dismiss  the  Indictment  <w  tk«  gnnnuls  that 
BecUon  SlO  WM  uiaaaa>ttt«aan«l  or  vagiM. 
united.  StateM  •.  Bofle,  939  rj  9tqni-  vm. 
1031-83  (D.  D.C,  1973) .  This  «ite  tftowa  tlwt 
what  makea  an  ezpendtture  «f  IrcaMOT  fUBiAi 
uxdawtal  Is  alBiply  fh»  Caet  «bat  tt  te  In 
ctMUMotlan  wttak"  an  election. 

4.  Tli0  aa^Jorltjli  nanow  lBtMpi«tattoa  of 
S  610.  to  permit  expendlturea  toe  CTOW-BPA. 
has  ttio  effect  of  overruUog  bf  Impllratlon 
practlcaUy  all  of  the  advlaary  oplnlnnn 
which  bave  dealt  with  Indirect  oonttlbtitloaB 
or  expenditures.  Tttree  tytnlana  wlilch  Im- 
medlatdy  eorae  to  ralnd  ve  (1)  AO  M75- 
4.  40  Md.  Reg.  M7*3)  (Jitfy  1*.  107».  In 
whldt  tbe  CommlsBian  bdd  tHak  ttic  guaran- 
tee of  a  loan  made  to  tbe  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  to  the  extent  tbat  the  loan 
was  not  repaid,  was  a  esntcllwrtlon  even 
though  the  loan  Itself  was  not:  (S)  AO  1978- 
14,  40  Fed.  Reg.  34084  (Aug.  18.  1975).  In 
which  the  Commission  held  tbat  the  dona- 
tion by  a  eorjMratlon  of  a  oomfrater,  to 
analyse  the  results  of  a  non-partlaan  puUlc 
Issue  opinion  poU  Isoed  by  a  Oon|,niiiienen. 
wae  a  nolatkm  ct  Sectkm  «10:  and  (8)  AO 
1978-37.  40  FmL  Beg.  61851  (NOV.  4,  1078).  In 
whlcb  tbe  OomnUselon  held  that  e«penew 
Incurred  by  a  eandMate  lor  logal  and  ac- 
counting fees  for  tbe  purpoee  of  complying 
with  the  election  laws  were  ezpendltnreB. 

Rtr  these  reasons,  we  see  no  merit  In  tbe 
majority  vtew  that  expendltuies  for  SUK- 
EFA  ore  lawful  under  f  610. 

San  OU  has  not  ooked  and  the  Ooaunls- 
slon  luB  not  nded  whc«bcr  tlM  two  plans  are 
permlsBlble  under  1 811.  oswmUng  tbat  Sun 
OU  is  a  government  contractor.  It  dxxild  be 
tujted.  however,  tbat  tbe  language  of  i  611  is 
even  broader  tban  tbat  of  1 810.  It  provides 
severe  criminal  penalties  for  any  government 
contractor-wbo  "directly  at  Indirectly  makes 
any  contribution  of  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  •  •  •  to  «uiy  person  for  any  poatlcal 
purpose  or  use."  And  while  1 811  eontnlne  a 
special  provlBO.  added  by  tha  1874  Act.  Tall- 
dating  a  ''separate  segregated  Xocds"  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  1 810.  It  contains 
no  exception  In  favor  of  a  trustee  plan,  such 
as  SUN-KPA. 

Thomas  K.  Haaais. 
Oommisslower  for  the  Fiederdl  Election 
Commistion. 

Boeaa*   O.   TkoMair. 
Cotnmiattoner  for  the  reOeral  Election 
Commission. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  whfle  the 
Senate  Is  considering  8.  9045.  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  considering  similar 
legislation.  On  Thursday.  March  11,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  re- 
ported out  HJR.  12406.  Tliere  are  many 
similarities  between  8.  S065  and  HJl. 
12406.  and  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  come  to  eventual 
agreement  on  the  form  of  this  important 
legislation,  I  have  asked  that  a  copy  of 
HJl.  12406  be  made  available  to  each  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  information  as 
we  consider  8.  3065.  Although  the  two 
biDs  are  virtually  identical  in  structure 
and  contain  many  proviskms  which  are 
almost  identical  in  sulxtance  as  well, 
there  are  substantive  differences  tn  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  bill  which  would  be 
helpful  for  us  to  be  aware  of.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  the  key  differences  between 
S.  3065  and  HJl.  12406  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CZXU 104— Fiart  « 


SomuaT  or  nn 
aS06» 


HJL1M08 


dapoBltary    rtrslgnotwl    by    the 


both  bms  would  rooowtttvte  the 
■inilMdnn  In  an  tdonttcal 
lt«M  woMM  have  tb»  tetwM  of 
at  the  OoBBmioMoii  «Kptre  mmiA 
piovtdlng  tbat  tbe  tenns  of  a  member 
poUttcal  party  Shan  expire 
a.  8088,  on  the  other  hand, 
Uiat  the  terms  of  two  members  not 
adlHatod  vltti  Hm  some  party  empire  every 
two  yaam  oo  that  members  are  not  reap- 
pointed In  an  election  year. 

HJL  11408  nqnlieo,  as  does  8.  8065.  the 
vote  of  four  members  of  the  Com- 
.  In  order  to  astabUah  goldellnes.  Inm- 
ate gIv0  actloins,  render  advisory  opinions, 
make  legwlatlmis,  conduct  inveatlgetlons,  or 
report  apparent  violations  at  law.  However. 
8. 8008  wnnUlws  an  additional  provision  tlMt 
no  loos  than  two  ot  the  four  iiwinlteis  voting 
In  favor  at  such  actions  sball  be  affiliated 
with  the  sanM  poUtleal  party. 

HJL  tMOe  provldos  toat  the  tarms  of  aU 
the  praomt  Oonmlaatoners,  ezpize  when  all 
the  new  Oomnrtssloners  are  appointed  and 
qualified,  wbereas  in  8.  3086,  at  pp.  8  and  8 
of  Cha  Mil.  the  existing  OnmmlnHrweis'  terms 
would  oaplre  v^ken  a  majority  of  the  new 
niTimiiMitiMM  n  an  appointed  and  quallfled. 
The  S.  8086  provlBlan  Is  Intended  to  ponalt 
tbe  new  Commission  to  begin  operations  at 
an  aaiUar  date,  in  the  event  a  delay  ocean 
in  the  appointment  or  qualification  at  one 
or  two  OisHHilHsinners. 

HJL  19406  has  an  Identical  provision  to 
8.  8088  prohibiting  Commissi  fwwrs  from  en- 
gaging in  any  outside  buslnem  or  prof eeskmal 
activity  while  holding  office.  However,  under 
Seotlon  101(e)  (l)  on  page  4  of  8.  8066  this 
prohibition  would  not  become  effective  untU 
two  years  after  tbe  date  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

8.  8066.  at  Sections  101(d)  and  101(g) 
contains  certain  transfer  and  eontlnulty  pn>- 
vIskHis  which  are  not  in  HJL  12406.  These 
are  suaunarteed  on  pages  8  and  4  of  the 
OomnUtteelB  repoK  on  6.  S06S. 

Both  MUs  eontaln  eertaln  changes,  many 
of  which  are  similar,  in  the  definlttooal  sec- 
tions of  the  ^Kleral  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  and  are  located  at  pages  8-11  of  S. 
3086  and  9-10  at  HJL  13406. 

SMhaecttons  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  103 
of  8.  8086  eontaln  provisions  to  reduce  tbe 
aoeountlng  and  leoordkeeplng  burdens  for 
political  committees  by  requiring  that  rec- 
ords be  kept  only  on  contributions  In  excess 
of  8100  Instead  of  In  excess  of  810.  8.  3065 
also  has  a  provision  which  states  that  a 
contributor's  occupation  does  not  have  to 
include  tbe  name  of  tbe  employer,  firm, 
businees  SBBoclate.  customers  or  cUents  for 
reeordke^lng  or  reporting  purposes.  These 
are  set  forth  at  pages  11,  12,  and  13  of  S. 
3066.  HJt.  13408  does  not  contain  any  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  this  subject  matter. 

Section  104(a)  of  8. 3065,  at  page  12  of  tbe 
bill,  provides  tbat  in  a  non-election  year,  a 
candldato  and  bis  authorised  cranmlttees 
must  file  quarterly  reports  only  for  quarters 
In  which  more  tban  85.000  In  contributions 
have  been  received,  or  more  than  85,000  In 
eq;>enditures  have  been  made.  Section  104(a) 
of  HJL  12406  has  a  similar  provision  but 
would  exempt  quarterly  reporting  in  non- 
election  years  wherein  a  candidate  and  his 
authorized  ccmunlttees  bad  received  contri- 
butions oc^made  expenditures  In  any  cal- 
endar quarter  totalling  In  excess  of  $10,000. 

Section  106  of  HJl.  12406  contains  a  pro- 
vtelon  amending  2  USC  4S7b(a)(l)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  principal  campaign  oonunlttee 
of  a  iii"1*^***  or  any  ottier  autborlaed  poUt- 
leal eommlttee  which  receives  or  makes  oon- 
tmrattons  on  a  candldatels  behalf  shaU 
tTi»|Ti»Ai»^  one  or  nM»re  checking  aeeounts,  at 
the  dtocretlon  of  any  such  committee,  at  a 


with  raspeet  to  which  la  not 

wrtsting  rule  or  regulation. 

mltted  to  the  Congress  as  a  praposod  nAe  or 

regolatioa.  8.  8086.  boweeer,  would  require 

only  thoee  advtmry  a|iliilnna  which 

a  rule  at  general  opplleahiuty  to 

mltted  to  the  Congress  as  a  prepoead  role  or 

regnlotlan. 

HJL  19406,  at  Seotlon  108(d)  iMw  the  ef- 
fect of  reqalrlng  the  niiiiMiilwfciii  to  trans- 
mit en  Its  outstanding  advisory  optnloas, 
whieh  are  not  the  subjoet  of  an  ertatlag  mle 
or  legulatton.  to  the  Oongreas  for  review. 
Sectton  107  of  8.  8088  (pp.  17-19  of  tbe  bUl) 
and  Section  108  of  HJL  12406  (pp.  16-17  of 
tbe  Mn)  eontaln  the  teepeettve  pwnvlaluMs 
which  woold  amend  the  advisory  opinion 
provisions  of  eartwting  law. 

The  eitforeement  proviatone  of  the  two 
bUlB  tjruvlde  for  wimilar  eonelllatlon  and  civil 
enforeement  proeeduree.  HJL  19406,  how- 
ever, doee  provide  for  a  dvll  penalty  not  ex- 
ceecBng  the  grcatti  of  88,000  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  Involved  In  a  violation  where 
sudi  violation  ta  not  a  knowing  and  vrlltfnl 
one.  E.  8086  doee  not  have  snCh  a  provMon. 
The  House  bm  also  provides  a  civil  penalty, 
wbere  a  violatton  Is  knowing  and  wlllfu},  to 
be  the  gieatet  of  810,000  or  an  amount  eqwd 
to  900  per  eent  of  the  amount  of  any  con- 
tribution or  expenffltnre  involved  In  such  t1- 
olatlon,  whereas  8.  8066  would  provide  a 
civil  penalty  for  a  knowing  and  winfai  vio- 
lation of  tbe  greater  of  810.000  or  an  amount 
equal  to  800  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  any 
contribution  or  eipendltare  involved  in  tbt 
violation. 

H.R.  12406  requires  the  Commission  to 
make  every  endeavor,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  30  days,  to  correct  or  prevent  a  viola- 
tion by  informal  metliods  of  conciliation,  ex- 
cept under  certain  spedfled  drcmnst&nces 
Just  prior  to  an  decUon  which  are  set  forth 
on  page  90  of  ISiat  bm.  ITie  Senate  blU,  S. 
3065.  would  not  bind  tbe  Commission  to  30 
days  of  conciliation  efforts,  so  that  It  would 
have  some  discretion  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  Invoke  the  dvn  relief  provisions  of 
the  law  m  the  event  that  it  determined  tbat 
there  was  probable  cause  to  believe  tbat  a 
violation  had  ooctnred.  or  was  about  to  oc- 
cur, of  such  magnitude  and  nature  tbat  tbe 
Interests  of  the  pubUc  would  compel  Im- 
mediate resort  to  tbe  coTirts  for  Judicial  re- 
lief. As  stated  on  page  8  of  the  Committee 
report  on  S.  3065,  "If  such  a  situation  does 
not  occur,  the  Commission  Is  expected  to 
pursue  with  diligence,  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  an  attempt  to  correct  or  pre- 
vent aU  violations  by  informal  methods,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  the  bUl." 

There  are  two  additional  provisions  In  the 
enforcement  portion  of  HH.  13406  which  are 
not  contained  in  S.  3065.  l^e  first  is  on  page 
18  of  that  bill,  and  states  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  Inquire  into  or  Investigate  the 
utilization  or  activities  of  any  staff  employee 
of  any  person  holding  Psderal  office  without 
first  consulting  with  such  person  holding 
Federal  olBoe.  An  affidavit  given  by  tbe  per- 
8(Hi  holding  FMeral  oflioe  that  such  staff  em- 
ployee is  performing  bis  regularly  assigned 
duties  BbaU  be  a  eompleto  bar  to  any  further 
Inquiry  or  investigation  of  tbe  matter  In- 
volved." 

Hie  eecond  provlslan  In  tbe  enflaroement 
portion  of  H.B.  13406,  not  eoBtatned  In  S. 
9066,  Is  on  page  98  of  tbat  bUl.  and  provides 
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tbat  any  aMmber  of  the  Commimlon,  any  em- 
piof9»  of  the  OommlMlon  or  any  oUi«r  person 
wlko  ma>'f«  pubUo  any  notification  or  In- 
TMtlgatton  nmter  new  Section  Sia(a)(2>, 
wltbout  the  written  consent  of  tne  penon 
receiving  sucn  notification  or  the  peraon  with 
respect  to  whom  the  Investigation  U  made, 
ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  »2,000.  If  It  Is 
a  knowing  and  willful  violation,  the  fine 
would  be  •6.000. 

The  other  differences  tn  the  ent'orcemeut 
provisions  of  the  two  bllla  can  be  found  in 
Section  108.  pages  19-37  of  S.  3006.  and  Sec- 
tion 109.  pages  18-26  of  HJl.  13406. 

Section  1 10 (a)  (3)  of  H.R.  12406  required 
the  Commission  to  give  priority  to  auditing 
end  field  Investigating  the  verification  for. 
and  the  receipt  and  use  of.  any  payments 
received  by  a  candidate  under  the  public 
financing  provitiions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  S.  3065  does  not  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

Section  110(b)  of  HJR.  12406  ecu  talus  a 
provision  which  would  permit  the  Congress 
to  disapprove  a  part  of  a  regulation  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission,  rather  than  have 
to  take  disapproval  action  with  existing  law. 
S.  3066  does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

Section  110(c)  of  HJl.  13406  contains  a 
provision  at  pp.  37-28  of  the  bUl  not  In  8. 
3066,  that  in  any  proceeding.  Including  any 
civil  or  criminal  enforcement  proceeding 
against  any  person  charged  with  a  violation 
of  the  Act  or  the  public  financing  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  no  rule,  regu- 
lation, guideline,  advisory  opinion,  opinion 
of  covmsel.  or  any  other  pronouncement  by 
the  conunisslon  or  by  any  of  its  members, 
officers  or  employees,  (other  than  any  rule  or 
regxUatlon  of  the  Commission  which  has  be- 
come effective)  shall  be  used  against  any 
person,  either  as  havLag  the  force  of  law.  as 
creating  any  presumption  of  violation  or 
criminal  intent,  or  as  admlssable  in  evidence 
against  such  person  or  In  any  manner  what- 
soever. 

S.  3065  would  repeal  Section  456  of  Title  2. 
United  States  Code,  which  gives  the  Com- 
mission power  to  disqualify  candidates  in  fu- 
ture elections.  Section  ill  of  HJR.  12406 
would  retain  this  section  and  provide  30  days 
prior  to  the  Commission's  being  able  to  ex- 
ercise its  disqualification  powers. 

Section  112  of  H.R.  12406  contaiius  a  pro- 
vision which  would  repeal  existing  Section 
3  use  43  reqMlrlng  copies  of  all  reports  to 
be  filed  with  appropriate  state  officers,  S.  3065 
does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  limiting 
contributions  and  expenditures,  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  bills  would  be 
that  HJl.  12406  would  limit  contributions 
by  persons  to  political  committees  in  any  cal- 
ender year  to  an  aggregate  of  *l  000.  This  is 
not  in  S.  3035.  and.  under  present  law.  for 
example,  an  individual  could  make  up  to  a 
$25,000  contribution  in  a  calendar  year  to  a 
political  committee  which  i.->  not  auchoriiiecl 
to  receive  funds  on  behalf  of  a  particular 
candidate  or  where  the  funds  are  not  ear- 
marked for  a  particular  candidate  -assum- 
ing that  the  individual  ha.s  no'  made  Hny 
other  contributions  in  that  year. 

S.  3065  has  a  provision  limiting  contrlb\i- 
tlons  one  political  committee  chu  make  t.) 
another  political  committee,  (other  than  to  a 
political  committee  authorized  t:i  receive 
fimds  on  behalf  of  a  particular  candlcl.tte)  tn 
an  aggregate  of  $25,000  in  a  calendar  year 
Under  present  law,  s\ich  rontrtbutlos'.'.  are 
unlimited.  H.R.  12406  would  limit  that 
amount  to  $6,000  In  a  calendar  year.  Both 
bUls  contain  similar,  though  not  identical 
language  directed  at  curtailing  the  vertical 
proliferation  of  contributions  by  political 
committees.  See  pages  29-31  of  H  R.  12406 
and  pages  27-29  of  S.  3063  for  a  comparison 
of  those  provisions. 

S.  3066  and  H.R.  124(K>  bolii  propo^e  a  re- 
vision of  existing  Section  610  of  Title  18  re- 
lated to  Itmitation.s  on  contributions  and  ex- 


penditures by  oMporatlons  and  labor  orga- 
nizations. The  changes  proposed  by  both  bills 
are  similar  with  th«  foUowlng  key  exceptions. 
PitBt,  S.  8066  contains  language  at  p«c»  36 
of  that  blU.  which  would  treat  public  utUlty 
holding  companies  the  same  as  other  cor- 
porations for  purposes  of  the  limitations  on 
contributions  and  expenditures  set  forth  in 
the  section.  Second,  HJt.  12406  contains  lan- 
guage at  page  40  of  that  bill  which  provides 
that  an  Incorporated  trade  association  or  a 
separate  segregated  fund  established  by  an 
Incorporated  trade  association  would  be  per- 
mitted to  aoUclt  contributions  from  the 
stockholders  and  executive  officers  of  the 
member  corporations  of  such  trade  associa- 
tion and  the  families  of  such  stockholders 
and  executive  officers.  This  could  be  done  to 
the  extent  .that  any  such  solicitation  of  such 
.stockholders  and  executive  officers  and  their 
families  had  been  separately  and  specifically 
approved  by  the  member  corporation  in- 
v lived,  and  .nach  member  corporation  had 
not  approved  any  such  solicitation  by  more 
than  one  .such  trade  a,ssoctatlon  In  any  cal- 
endar year.  Third.  S  3065  contains  a  ded- 
nltlon  of  stockholder  not  In  H.R.  12406. 

HJR.  12406  at  page  44  of  the  bill,  raises  the 
limitation  on  contributions  of  currency 
from  $100.  whl?h  l-*  In  existing  law  and  In 
S.  3065.  to  $250.  It  also  seta  a  specific  crimi- 
nal penalty,  not  In  S  3065.  for  any  person 
who  knowingly  and  wUltully  violates  the 
$250  prohibition. 

H  R.  12406  restates  existing  Section  616 
related  to  honorariums,  whereas  S.  3065 
would  Increase  the  amoimt  of  individual 
honorariums  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  and  the 
aggregat.e  calendar  year  amount  which  may 
be  received  as  an  honorarltun  from  $15,000 
to  $24,000. 

HR  1240fi  .it  pn^je  45  of  that  bill,  con- 
t«ln.s  iriniin.il  penalties  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable for  any  person  who  ktiowlngly  and 
willfully  commits  a  violation  of  the  Act  In- 
volving the  making,  receiving,  or  reporting 
of  any  contribution  or  expenditure  having 
a  value  In  an  aggregate  of  $5,000  or  more 
durlns;  a  calendar  year,  whereas  S.  3065 
would  provide  for  criminal  penalties  where 
.'.iich  aggregate  amount  Is  $1,000  or  more.  Al- 
.«;o.  with  respect  to  the  Imposition  of  criminal 
penalties.  S.  3065.  at  page  44  of  the  bill,  pro- 
vides that  a  conciliation  agreement  under 
certain  circumstances  would  be  a  complete 
defen.se  to  criminal  prosecution.  H.R.  12400 
does  not  have  .such  a  provision. 

Section  115  of  H.R  12406,  at  pape  47  of 
that  bill,  contains  a  provision  providing  for 
the  termination  of  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  March  31,  1977.  if  either  House 
of  thp  Congres.s,  by  appropriate  action  de- 
termines that  such  determination  shall  take 
efTfc-t  This  provision  requires  tlie  appropri- 
ate ctjnimlttee  of  each  Hou.'jp  of  i  lie  Con- 
gress corntnencing  Jnnu.ary  3.  1977,  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  elections  of  candidates 
for  Fe'Ieral  office  conducted  In  1976.  the  op- 
eration fif  the  public  financing;  provisions  >  i 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
su'-h  election-,  and  the  a'-tivitles  of  the  Com- 
mis.stnn.  and  for  these  comnilitees  to  report 
to  their  ve^^ectlve  Houst-s  not  Inter  tlian 
March  1.  1977.  with  a  re<-ommend«tion  of 
whetlier  t'.ie  authority  of  the  ronunissUni 
shall  l>e  teni'.liiRted  on  March  31.  1977. 

Altlioii^h  there  nie  other  less  .subst.'\nfive 
tlKTerenoes  between  the  two  hills,  as  well  tis 
sume  draiilny  differences,  the  final  major 
dlRerence  i.s  the  provision  In  H  R,  12406. 
whioh  S,  3065  does  not  have,  providing  that 
an  individual  who  has  ceii.sed  actively  to 
seek  election  to  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President,  to  cea.se  receiving  public 
futids  and  return  those  funds  received  by 
that  candidate  winch  are  not  used  to  defray 
qualified  campaign  expenses.  These  provi- 
sions relating  to  both  matching  funds  and 
direct  grant  payments  are  set  for'li  a  I  pages 
55  57  of  H  K    12406. 


Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    a 

parliamentary  Inqiilry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Robsrt  C.  Btrd,  a  short  time 
ago,  and  which  was  agreed  to,  I  believe 
no  time  agreement  was  involved.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There 
was  no  provision  for  time.  However,  the 
vote  will  take  place,  imder  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  is  the  time  to  be 
controlled? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  no  control  of 
time.  The  Senator  may  make  a  request 
a.s  to  control  of  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tiuatiimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equully  allocated  between  the  chairman 
of  ttie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  the  designated  minority 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  define  that  unanimous-consent 
agreement  further,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
i>ent  that  that  time  begin  following  my 
opening  remarks,  so  as  to  correlate  to  the 
opening  remarks  period  of  the  Senator 
irom  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
(ib.iection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
lieais  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  arid  rollcall  votes  on  the  Federal  ESec- 
lion  Commission  measure:  James  Schoe- 
iier,  Andrew  Gleason,  Larry  Smith,  Bar- 
bara Conroy.  and  Karleen  Millnick. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  S.  3065.  in  tlie 
middle  of  an  election  year,  is  most  un- 
timely. It  is  untimely  because  many  can- 
didates for  Federal  oflflce  have  already 
established  their  respective  campaign 
committees  under  the  guidelines  of  the 
1974  Election  Act.  While  it  was  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  thrust  this  uncer- 
tainty upon  us.  the  real  uncertainty  had 
lilieady  been  cast  in  1974  when  the  Con- 
gre.ss  pa.ssed  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Art  Amendments  of  1974.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  confusion  over  the 
luw  which  we  have  here  today  must  lie 
directly  witli  the  Congress.  Let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  we  will  also  be 
bearing  the  responsibility  for  tlie  changes 
we  make  in  tlie  election  laws  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  debating  this  bill 
today  because  of  the  past  desire  of  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  House  of 
Ropresentative.s.  to  interfere  and  usurp 
the  duties  and  fmicUons  of  the  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States  by  appointing  four 
menibei-s  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  clearly  provides  in  article  n,  sec- 
tion 2.  that  the  President  ".shall  nomi- 
nate. ;*nd  by  ard  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  nm- 
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bassadors,  ofher  public  ministers  and 
consuls.  Juds^es  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  an  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  noi  bcrrin 
otherwi<«  provided  for.  and  which  shall 
be  estalMlshed  by  law." 

lix.  President,  I  find  nottiing  to  the 
Ccoistitutlon  which  gives  ttie  Congress 
the  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  of- 
fices of  the  Federal  Government.  I  fhid 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  which  gives 
the  House  of  Represoitatives  the  author- 
ity to  provide  "advice  and  ooosent"  on 
the  conJBrmation  of  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  ignore  the 
Constitution  in  1976  as  we  did  in  1874. 
If  we  do.  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  back 
In  this  Chamber  debating  our  national 
election  laws. 

I  am  concerned,  lilr.  President,  that 
the  Congress  may  onoe  again  be  care- 
less In  the  review  and  consideration  of 
our  election  laws.  I  am  fearful  that  we 
will  load  this  bill  up  with  so  many  items, 
resulting  in  major  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent law.  that  no  one  will  know  what 
types  of  reforms  we  have  made,  tf  any  at 
all.  Unless  we  are  careful,  we  may  be 
adding  to  the  confusion  whldi  now  ex- 
ists, instead  of  clarifying  matters,  as  we 
are  supposed  to  do.  Unless  we  are  care- 
ful, we  may  find  ourselves  with  another 
Supreme  Court  decision  mandating  more 
changes  in  our  election  laws.  Just  as  the 
Coiu-t  has  seen  fit  to  do  In  tills  case. 

If  Congress  is  tndy  interested  in  re- 
forming our  election  laws,  then  let  us 
make  sure  that  such  reform  is  done  in 
an  atmosphere  of  calm,  and  without  the 
time  pressures  we  currently  have.  If  Con- 
gress Is  really  serious  about  tbe  need  to 
reform  our  dection  laws,  then  let  us 
wait  until  after  the  li7g  elections  to 
institute  such  changes.  To  make  any  sub- 
stantial changes  now.  other  than  those 
suggested  by  the  President  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  would  only  muddy  up  tbe 
electoral  process.  Instead  of  clarifying 
the  political  waters. 

I  believe  many  of  us  can  remember  the 
last  time  we  debated  an  election  bill  in 
1974.  There  were  so  many  amendments, 
so  many  changes,  that  no  one  really  knew 
what  we  had  in  the  end  product  Otir 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastoke)  summed  up  the 
situation  in  1974  very  wdl  when  he  said 
on  the  Senate  floor  In  October  of  1975: 

Mr.  President,  maybe  thia  group  would  like 
to  hear  from  someone  who  la  not  a  candidate. 

I  quite  agree.  Tbe  law  is  abaurd.  We  created 
a  monster.  It  U  our  own  fault.  X  aaid  In  the 
beginning  tJiat  all  we  needed  was  to  set  • 
Umlt  on  spending;  to  bav«  a  fuU  dleclosiue 
as  to  where  one  gets  the  money  and  how  wa 
spends  the  money.  That  would  have  been  a 
two-page  law  that  everybody  would  have 
understood. 

"Vie  have  a  law  now  that  even  the  people 
who  wrote  it  do  not  understand. 

I  remember,  I  went  to  that  conference  and 
we  were  there  for  days  and  days  and  days 
and  nobody  understood  what  was  In  that  blU. 
But  at  that  we  were  running  like  scared  rats 
for  some  reason.  I  do  not  know  why.  We 
were  runlng  like  scared  rats.  We  thou^t  the 
stronger  we  make  it,  the  tougher  we  make 
it.  the  more  people  would  believe  us.  I  do 
not  think  they  beUeve  us  any  more  today 
than  they  did  before  we  passed  the  law. 

That  Is  what  we  have. 


X  think  If  we  want  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem, what  we  otigbt  to  do  Is  change  the  law, 
simplify  the  law.  Just  say  bow  much  an  in- 
dividual can  spend,  have  him  disclose  where 
ta«  gets  the  money.  koA  hSTe  blm  Iteanlae 
every  nickel  that  he  tpvaO^  Have  him  do  it 
60  days  before  the  election  so  that  the  peo- 
ple know,  and  prohlbtt  him  ttoax  collecting 
any  money  after  that.  U  we  do  ttoaX.  we  hare 
solved  this  problem.  Maybe  I  slmpltfled  It, 
but  after  ali.  simplicity  In  this  body.  I  daze 
not  say  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  is  here  for 
UB  to  do  the  very  same  thing  we  did  in 
1974.  However,  the  situation  could  be 
even  more  disastrous,  because  we  have 
ao  little  time  to  accomplish  the  task  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  we  must  do — 
that  being  the  reconstitutian  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

President  Ford  has  suggested  a  very 
easy  method  by  which  we  can  accomplish 
this  task.  All  we  have  to  do  is  reconsti- 
tnte  the  Commission  as  it  is  presently 
stractured.  calling  for  the  President  to 
nominate  the  commissioners  with  the 
advice  and  cmsent  of  the  Senate.  Then, 
after  the  1976  elections,  the  new  Con- 
gress can  take  a  long  hard  look  at  otn 
dection  laws  and  make  the  determina- 
tfton.  based  upon  the  experiences  of  the 
1976  elections,  which  sections  of  the  law 
need  to  be  changed  or  reformed.  Ttoa 
very  law  we  are  about  to  begin  debating, 
the  very  law  which  is  about  to  be  sub- 
stantially changed  by  some,  has  yet  to 
be  tested  in  an  election.  Why  waste  the 
Senate's  time  in  rewriting  tUs  measure, 
when  we  will  probably  have  to  rewrite 
some  sections  of  the  amended  laW  as  a 
result  of  the  1976  elections?  Why  spend 
time  «^Ha^T\gifig  our  election  laws  to  mol- 
lify certain  interest  groups,  when  the 
same  could  be  done  and  should  be  done 
10  months  later? 

BCr.  President,  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  regarding  S.  3065, 
tbe  election  law  bill,  as  r^jorted  out  of 
tbe  Senate  Rules  Committee.  While  I 
differ  with  our  distinguished  chairman 
as  to  the  contents  ot  this  bin,  it  needs  to 
be  made  clear  that  we  both  share  a  com- 
mon purpose — that  purpose  being  the 
passage  of  a  comprehensive  and  a  fair 
election  law  measure.  It  should  be  noted 
that  our  chairman  was  extremely  fair 
during  the  course  of  the  markup  sessions 
and  permitted  every  member  6f  the  com- 
mittee, no  matter  what  his  position  may 
have  been,  to  participate  and  discuss 
fully  all  aspects  of  the  measure. 

S.  3065,  as  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  does  trouble  me.  It 
troubles  me  because  I  feel  it  threatens 
the  lifeline  of  the  very  Commission  it 
purports  to  extend  or  to  protect.  If  S. 
3065  is  adopted  as  written,  the  Congress 
in  effect  will  be  stripping  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  of  its  independence. 
How  anyone  can  argue  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  be  hamstrung,  when  in  fact 
we  are  requiring  it  to  issue  regulations 
within  30  days  of  every  advisory  opini<m 
which  sets  forth  a  rule  of  genersJ  ap- 
plicability, is  beyond  comprehension. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  proposed  bill  to  my 
colleagues.  Section  107(B)  (1)  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Commission  shall,  no  later  than  30 
days  after  rendering  an  advisory  opinion  with 


respect  to  a  request  received  under  subsec- 
tloii  (A)  which  Mfts  forth  a  rule  of  general 
appUoatamtv.  preKsfbe  x«les  or  icgmaUons 
relating  to  the  trsnuacttiMi  or  acttnty  In- 
volTed  If  the  Commlsalaa  deteraUm  that 
such  transaction  or  activity  Is  xkot  subject  to 
any  existing  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by 
the  Conunisslon. 

It  has  taken  the  Senate  over  40  days 
even  to  get  to  the  point  of  oonsideilng  ibis 
legislation  in  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  January  30.  How  can  we 
expect  another  body  to  perform,  when 
we  fail  in  discharging  our  responsibilities 
in  a  matter  as  simirie  as  reconstituting 
the  Federal  Eaeetion  Commission? 

Here  we  sit  as  Membera  of  Congress, 
able  to  reject,  totally  out  of  hand,  reg- 
ulations promulgated  liy  the  Commis- 
sion, when  our  ctiaUengers,  the  nonin- 
ciunbents,  have  no  way  of  rejecting  un- 
desirable regulations.  I  have  been  one  of 
those  most  critioal  of  the  Federal  Etec- 
tion  Commission  and  its  large  bureau- 
cratic staff.  I  t)elieve  some  of  its  regula- 
tions have  been  very  unrealistic  and  lack 
any  basic  understanding  of  the  demands 
placed  upon  FMeral  offleehoiders.  But, 
even  though  I  have  felt  that  the  PBC  has 
overstepped  its  boundaries  on  occasion, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  tying  the  Commis- 
sion's hands. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
read  another  portion  of  8. 30^  to  my  col- 
leagues. Title  I,  section  101,  subsection 
"C"  (c)  (1)  read  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Oommivloa  tSaaXi  not  en- 
gage In  any  other  boslneas,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. Any  IndHildnal  who  Is  engaging 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment at  the  time  sach  buttvldnal  begins  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  shaU 
terminate  or  liquidate  such  activity  not  later 
than  one  year  after  beginning  to  serve  as 
such  a  member. 

The  <iuestlon  I  have  to  ask  of  my  col- 
leagues is  this:  "Would  we.  as  Ifemliers 
of  Congress,  accept  or  permit  such  a  lim- 
itation on  our  outside  activities?"  Would 
we  be  wining  to  sell  our  family  farms,  our 
businesses,  leave  our  law  offices,  or  wTuld 
we  choose  not  to  serve  in  the  Congress? 
I  believe  for  many  the  answer  would  be  to 
leave  the  Senate.  Are  we  asldng  tiae  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
to  adhere  to  a  code  of  ethics  we  are  tm- 
able  or  unwilling  to  meet?  I  would  suggest 
to  my  cfdleagues  that  we  give  serious 
thought  to  either  removing  this  section 
from  tlie  bill  or  be  prepared  to  vote  on 
an  amendment  to  include  Members  of 
Congress  in  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  as  to  the 
other  inequities  which  can  be  found  in 
this  bill.  I  will  not,  however,  discuss  them 
at  this  time,  because  I  am  confident  these 
inequities  will  be  raised  during  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  another 
course  of  action  which  can  be  taken  by 
the  Congress,  and  a  responsible  one  at 
that 

ICr.  President,  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  vote  in  favor  of  the  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  as  outlined  in  Senator 
Griffin's  bill.  To  do  otherwise  this  lato 
into  the  election  year  Is  purely  irrespon- 
sible legislating.  As  one  8«iator,  I  want 
no  part  in  politicizing  the  Commission. 
As  one  Senator,  I  want  no  part  in  strip- 
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ping  the  FEC  of  ite  power  and  iia  in- 
dependence. I  want  no  part  in  giving  one 
Interest  group  an  unfair  advantage  over 
another  Interest  group.  I  want  no  part  in 
an  effort  to  make  this  measure  an  In- 
cumbent's bill.  8.  3065  would  accomplish 
these  things.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  it  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  simple 
leconstitutlon  of  the  Commission.  How- 
ever, if  the  Senate  should  adopt  S.  3065 
as  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  would  hope  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  see  fit  to  veto 
the  measufe.  To  do  otherwise,  to  subject 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  to  such 
restraints,  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Andrew  Loewi 
from  my  staff  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  the  quonun  call  will  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  3065,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.  Mr.  Roy 
Greenway,  and  Jan  Mueller  of  Senator 
Cranston's  staff  be  given  the  privileges 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhoiit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


called  to  order  by  tlie  Presidhig  Officer 
(Mr.  Staffoko). 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with  the 
understanding  that  at  2  o'clock  when  the 
Senate  would  come  back  in  following  a 
recess,  the  time  between  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  and  3  o'clock  today  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
Hi  1  p.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  where- 
upon   the    Senate     rea.s.sembled     when 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  EHectlon  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  its  administration  by 
a  Federal  Election  Commission  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
pending  amendment  is  the  Oriffln 
amendment  to  S.  3065.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  all 
the  reasons  set  forth  In  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  this  morning  entitled 
"Changing  the  Campaign  Law,"  the  sub- 
stitute which  I  have  offered  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  There  are  other 
reasons  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in 
the  Washington  Post  editorial.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
and  another  one  that  appeared  in  to- 
day's Washington  Star  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  M»r.  16.  1976] 
Ch.\nging  the  Campaign  IiAW 

When  we  Isuit  looked  In  on  the  question 
of  amending  the  campaign  laws,  Rep.  Wayne 
L.  Hays  (D-Ohlo)  and  some  aUles  were  busy 
cementing  a  deal.  Under  this  plan,  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  would  be  recon- 
stituted as  mandated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  the  commission's  independence  would 
be  limited — and  Congress  would  also  take 
the  opportunity  to  write  new  rules  for  polit- 
ical action  committees,  giving  business 
Kroups  less  money-raising  range  and  labor 
groups  a  little  more. 

Well,  a  familiar  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  floor.  Members  of  both  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  had  some  further  thoughts, 
prlmr.rlly  on  ways  to  make  compliance  with 
the  law  less  of  a  bother  and  investigations 
less  of  a  threat.  As  a  result,  the  bills  now 
before  the  Senate  and  awaiting  House  debate 
are  bulky,  odd-shaped  packages  that  contain 
some  UHelul  provisions,  some  undesirable 
ones  and  some  that  are  downright 
ml.-chievous. 

To  .start  wifh,  ninuy  legislators  nre  worried 
that,  the  FEC  and  Its  staff  could  befome  too 
fret'-whcellng  or  too  .strict,  so  that  candi- 
dates mlKht  face  criminal  pro.seciitlon  for 
mluor  mistakes,  or  be  hurt  by  endles,s  In- 
vestigHilon  of  a  frivolous  or  malicious  com- 
plaint. Thus  the  pending  bills  wotUd  remove 
crlnilnal  sanctions  for  minor  violations,  em- 
phasize conciliation  and  civil  penalties,  and 
require  complaints  to  be  .signed  and  sworn. 
Moreover,  any  offlclal  action — an  Investiga- 
tion. rule-makln^  or  even  the  design  of  a 
form — would  have  to  be  approved  by  4  of 
the  6  commissioners.  These  changes  are  gen- 
erally constructive.  However,  it  is  too  restric- 
tive to  require,  as  the  Senate  bill  does,  that 
two  commissioners  from  each  party  must 
agree  to  anything 

Tlie  bills  also  Invite  trouble  by  cloaking 
crucial  parts  of  the  regulatory  process  In 
secrecy.  This,  would  be  done  by  imposing 
criaiitiHl   pfnaltieH   on   auy   FEC  Dir.clal   who 


dL-icloses  any  information  al>out  any  pending 
case  without  the  coaseut  of  the  candidate 
Involved.  MeanwhUe  the  candidate  would  be 
free  to  say  anything  he  likes  about  the  case 
or  the  FEC.  Surely  some  lees  heavy-handed 
and  more  even-banded  way  can  be  found  to 
enforce  discipline  and  Inspire  some  sense  of 
responslbUlty  on  the  part  of  FEC  CBclals. 

From  there,  the  bUls  go  rapidly  downhill 
Congressional  Influence  over  the  commis- 
sion would  be  intensified.  Public  disclosure 
of  campaign  finances  In  candidates'  home 
states  would  be  curtailed.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  contributors  would  no  longer  have  to 
identify  their  business  afmiatlons,  thus  mak- 
ing it  harder  to  find  out  who  has  given  how 
much  to  whom.  The  House  measure,  mean- 
while, would  raise  the  celling  on  cash  con- 
trlbutiona  from  tlOO  to  »250-,  that  is  a  blaUnt 
invitation  to  abuse.  Finally,  the  House  com- 
mittee, which  la  quite  shameless  where  the 
interests  of  Incumbents  are  concerned,  even 
adopted  an  amendment  that  would  block  the 
FEC  from  looking  into  the  activities  of  any 
congressman's  staff — as  long  as  the  legis- 
lator says  that  his  aides  are  doing  ofncial 
business. 

Such  provisions  are  so  cynical  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  they  may  survive.  Yet  most 
members  of  Congress  seem  preoccupied  with 
other  aspects  of  the  bills.  The  most  Intricate 
dickering  has  been  over  what  political  com- 
mittees, especially  business  groups,  may  and 
may  not  do.  Some  Republicans  are  suggest- 
ing, for  Instance,  that  President  Ford  may 
veto  the  bill  If  It  bars  corporate  political 
action  groups  from  eoUcltlng  funds  from 
nUddle-level  nonunion  employees  as  well  as 
stockholders  and  executives.  Such  Intense  In- 
terest in  the  flow  of  money  may  be  inevitable 
in  an  election  year.  In  the  current  political 
climate,  however,  maneuvers  that  obviously 
favor  any  special-Interest  group  could  cost  a 
candidate  a  large  amount  of  general  public 
regard. 

It  is  a;g2_untlmely.  In  our  view,  for  the 
self-stylkd  champions  of  "campaign  reform" 
to  make  a  major  push  for  public  financing 
of  congressional  campaigns.  Regardless  of  the 
appeal  of  such  a  plan,  consideration  of  it 
ought  to  be  deferred  untU  the  impact  of  con- 
tribution limits  and  public  funding  of  presi- 
dential campaigns  can  be  evaluated  properly 
next  year.  For  now,  those  legislators  who  do 
want  serious,  effective  regulation  of  cam- 
paigns have  quite  enough  to  do  In  terras  of 
cleanUig  up  the  measures  that  the  two  com- 
mittees have  devised. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  16,  1976] 
What  Is  Mb.  Hays  Up  To? 

It  .s  hard  to  tell  whether  Rep.  Wayne  Hays 
Is  working  for  or  against  legislation  to  keep 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  in  business. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Hays  had  wanted 
to  kill  the  commission  but  was  turned  around 
by  Oeorge  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  House 
leaders  who  wanted  the  commission  kept 
alive. 

Mr.  Hayt's  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  completed  work  on  legislation  osten- 
sibly aimed  at  saving  the  Election  Commis- 
sion from  legal  Inflrmlties  found  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  while  fixing  the  flaws,  the 
Administration  Committee  has  added  several 
appendages,  at  least  one  of  which  Is  highly 
controversial  and  might  result  In  a  prertdeu- 
lial  ve.o. 

The  Administration  Committee  has  de- 
creed that  corpoi'atlojis  that  have  organized 
political  action  committees  to  collect  funds 
for  candidates  cannot  solicit  donation.^  from 
employees;  they  could  solicit  only  stockhold- 
ers and  management  officials.  No  similar  re- 
striction was  put  on  political  action  commit- 
tees of  labor  organizations. 

It  IS  a  blatant  attempt  by  Mr.  Hays  k  Co.  to 
give  labor  an  upper  hand  over  management 
111  niLsing  political  fvmds  and  electing  candi- 
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dates.  A  Republican  m«mber  of  the  Admin- 
istration Ck>mmlttee  Argued,  to  no  avail,  ttat 
Kmtting  the  Tight  of  aoUoltaUan  tv  a  etrtaln 
class  of  individuals  may  be  nnconetltnttonaL 

Tlie  WlUte  Bouae  bas  Indloated  tbaX  Prasl'- 
dent  Ford  may  veto  tbe  bill  If  It  wmtalns  tiM 
restrletlTe  provision  -whim  It  tmehm  Ills  derik. 
Mr.  Hays,  with  his  usual  swagger,  threatened 
to  blook  requested  approprlattons  tar  the 
V.B.  Informatton  Servloe  unless  ICr.  Itad 
signs  the  bill — which  smacks  of  political 
blackmail. 

But  wait.  There  may  be  more  to  all  this 
than  meets  the  eye.  Perhaps  the  foxy  Mr. 
Hays  la  trying  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  his  c(d« 
leagues  who  want  to  keep  the  Blectloii  Oam- 
mlflslon  In  buaUtesB.  Ooold  hs  be  delitMcately 
courting  a  presidential  veto,  hoping  that  the 
Election  Oommlttlon  will  die  of  it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Bfir.  PtCBldeiit.  this 
clearly  is  not  the  appn^iriate  time  to 
pass  the  bill  that  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Under  the  circumstances  eilst- 
ing  at  this  time  It  would  not  be  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

llie  proposal  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  have  offored  as  a  substitute 
would  simply,  cleanly,  and  clearly  re- 
establish the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion in  a  constitutional  way  and  allow 
it  to  continue  Its  functions. 

The  kind  of  proposal  we  have  offored, 
and  which  win  be  voted  (m  at  3  o'clock, 
can  become  law.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  President  would  sign  it. 
Everyone  knows  there  Is  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  President  would  sign 
the  kind  of  blU  that  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  is  before  the  Senate 
or  the  kind  of  bill  that  has  been  reported 
in  the  House. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  existence,  and  that  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  continue  Its  life  before 
the  deadline  set  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  imperative  and  necessary  so  that 
those  candidates  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, not  President  Ford,  Incidentally, 
but  the  other  candidates,  will  receive  the 
fimds  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  existing  law. 

It  would  put  the  President  in  a  very 
awkward  situation,  of  course,  to  place  on 
his  desk  a  monstrosity  of  this  nature 
and,  in  efifect.  require  him  to  veto  it. 

I  can  hear  the  charges  now:  "Well,  he 
does  not  want  the  other  candidates  to 
receive  Federal  fimds."  I  want  to  reject 
that  kind  of  charge  right  now,  and  label 
it  for  what  it  is.  because  this  Senate  does 
have  another  choice.  It  has  a  responsi- 
ble choice,  and  that  is  to  pass  a  simple 
bill  extending  the  life  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  as  separate  legislation, 
and  then  deal  later  with  these  other  so- 
called  reforms,  which  are  not  reforms 
at  all  but  which,  in  effect,  seriously  weak- 
en the  powers  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  The  Senate  can  let  those 
issues  be  submitted  to  the  President  on 
their  own  merits  and  in  a  separate  bill. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  tampering  with 
the  rest  of  the  law.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  and  we  are  in  the  middle  of  an 
election  contest.  The  candidates  have 
announced  and  are  running  on  the  basis 
of  certain  rules,  and  now  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  comes 


aloog  and  wants  to  make  major  changes 
in  tiiOBe  rules. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  preBtsat  rules 
are  perfect  or  that  the  present  rules  do 
not  need  changing,  but  I  do  say  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  change  them.  Tbe  time 
for  changing  the  rules  will  be  next  year, 
after  ttie  election  and  after  we  have  had 
the  experimoe  of  this  election.  Thea  Con- 
gress, In  a  deUberattve  way  and  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  the  pressures  of 
tbit  dectton,  should  address  itself  again 
to  the  matto:  al  the  election  financing 
laws  and  how  to  improve  them.  Without 
a  doubt,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  existing  laws  can  be  improved. 

I  ttiink  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  the  day  is.  why  do  we  not 
hear  the  voice  of  Joibn  Gardner  and 
Common  Cause  saying  something  about 
the  bin  that  Is  before  us.  which  cxipples 
and  weakens  the  indei>endence  of  the 
Federal  Etection  Commission?  Why  are 
we  not  hearing  the  voice  of  John  Gard- 
ner and  Ccnomon  Cause  in  support  of 
niiiat  the  President  is  trying  to  do,  and 
which  is  embodied  in  the  substitute  that 
is  at  the  desk.  Tlie  substitute  extends  the 
life  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
with  an  its  authorl^  and  powers  undl- 
mlnlkhed,  and  reestablishes  It  in  a  way 
that  win  be  constitutional  imder  the  Su- 
prone  Court  decision? 

Perhaps  we  wlU  hear  from  John  Gard- 
ner and  Common  Cause  and,  perhaps,  we 
wm  know  they  do  support  this  approcM^. 
But  so  far  they  have  been  strangely 
sflent. 

I  am  not  surprised,  of  course,  that  the 
heads  of  the  big  labor  organizations  are 
in  favor  of  this  biU.  It  is  pretty  clear 
what  this  bin  seeks  to  do  in  terms  of 
giving  them  even  more  power  than  they 
have  now.  But  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
silence  of  some  others  who  claim  to  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  nonpartisan  and  who 
claim  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  working  for 
the  puldlc  interest  and  not  for  special 
int^iests. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  at  3  o'clock 
the  Senate  wlU  have  the  wlsdcan  to  put 
this  subject  in  a  posture  that  wUl,  I 
think,  be  applauded  by  the  American 
people. 

I  beUeve  that  most  Americans  believe 
that  a  simple  extension  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  this  time.  We  wiU  see 
where  the  votes  are,  where  the  lines  are 
drawn,  and  we  wiU  proceed  from  there. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire, the  distinguished  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  am  privileged  to  coauthor  this 
amendment  with  him,  and  I  appreciate 
his  leadership  in  the  matter. 

I  hope  in  the  next  50  minutes  we  will 
keep  our  eyes  focused  on  the  basic  is- 
sue. The  issue  is  the  continuation  of  an 
independent  election  commission  to  in- 
sure that  the  elections  in  the  United 
States  are  conducted  without  fraud,  bias 


or  aaaae  governmental  impediment  to 
equity  to  aU  parties  eonccmed. 

We  have  opanlbeA  under  a  different 
law  for  these  200  years.  In  the  last  50 
years  we  open,teA  vmAer  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  which  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  incumbent  in  a  fairly 
obvious  f  ashlcm  since  no  person  has  been 
indicted  under  this  Act,  to  the  best  (tf  my 
knowledge,  where  the  Clerk  at  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  were  hired 
by  the  incumbents  and  then  were  in 
charge  of  enforcing  the  campaign  stat- 
utes. 

Ttiat  is  a  nice  cosy  arrangonent  and 
it  meant  that  Incumbents  simidy  did  not 
have  to  abide  by  the  same  rules  as  every- 
one else.  So  when  we  got  into  a  debate 
about  reform,  I  think  almost  everybody 
in  this  body,  Donocrat,  Republican,  so- 
caUed  liberals,  so-caUed  conservatives — 
if  those  words  mean  anything,  and  I  do 
not  know  vrtiether  they  do  or  not  any 
more — eveiybody  seoned  to  agree  that 
the  essential  ingredient  of  a  reform  would 
be  an  independent  commission  to  over- 
see the  electoral  process  in  these  United 
States  to  insure  equity  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
representati(»i. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  our  efforts 
wanting  in  certain  areas  and  declared 
certain  parts  of  that  reform  effort  un- 
constitutional— and  I  think  they  prob- 
ably were  right. 

Tliey  left  us  with  a  problem,  what  do 
we  do  now  to  see  that  the  Sections  are 
run  in  an  unbiased  fashion. 

The  challenger  and  Incumbent  alike 
have  equal  i»otection  und»  ttie  law  so 
that  the  American  people  may  have  equal 
protection  under  the  law.  and  they  left 
us  with  the  responsibility  of  recreating 
the  independent  commission  or  not. 

The  bin  that  has  been  brouglit  to  us 
by  the  Rules  Committee  is  a  charade.  It 
is  not  an  independent  election  commis- 
sion. The  bin  that  is  being  prtvosed  in 
the  House  is  a  charade.  It  is  not  an  in- 
dependent electi<m  commission. 

Every  dot  and  title  of  every  decision 
they  make  would  be  resubmitted  to  the 
Congress  so  we  know  whether  or  not  it 
would  help  our  candidacy.  Incumtient  or 
not.  and  the  challengers  have  no  rights 
whatsoever. 

Tile  biU  is  an  effort  to  enlarge  the 
rights  of  certain  vested  interests  in  the 
population  and  to  diminish  the  rights  of 
others. 

Ultimately,  the  diminishment  would 
apply  to  most  people  in  this  country. 

So  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
offer  a  substitute  which  says  with  as 
much  clarity  and  as  much  simplicity  as 
we  are  capable  of  commanding.  "Let's 
extend  the  existence  of  this  commission 
as  it  was  originally  intended  in  an  inde- 
pendent status,  let's  do  it  simply  and 
straightforwardly,  let's  do  it  honestly, 
let's  don't  try  to  con  anybody,  let's  don't 
build  anybody's  castle  and  let's  don't 
try  to  tear  anybody's  castle  down,  let's 
simply  extend  the  commission  so  that 
we  can  have  an  independent  body  to 
oversee  the  elections  of  these  United 
States  in  a  fair  and  imbiased  fashion  and 
nothing  else." 

It  is  straightforward.  It  avoids  any 
complex,  new  problem.  It  assumes  no 
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additional  constitutional  question.  As  a 
matter  of  tact,  it  allows  none  because 
the  court  has  already  acted  on  tbe  other 
parts  of  the  bill  ackd  a^ed  us  to  act  on 
this  section.  It  does  no4  attempt  to  judge 
the  merits  of  the  arguments  which  can 
be  takm  up  on  other  areas,  such  as  the 
rights  of  labor  to  solicit  mnunlon  mem- 
bers, the  rlc^ts  of  management  to  solicit 
union  members. 

That  Is  not  the  quesUtm  befotre  vts.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  are  going  to 
hare  an  Section  supervisor,  but  an  in- 
dependent body  under  no  one's  controL 
That  is  the  issue.  Are  we  gong  to  have  a 
strong,  independent  election  commission, 
or  are  we  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the 
Senator  when  he  says  the  Commission 
would  not  be  an  indQ>aident  Section 
commission  under  the  act  that  is  pro- 
posed. Will  he  spell  out  precisely  what  he 
is  talking  about? 

It  seems  to  me  we  made  the  commis- 
sion if  anything,  mwe  independent  We 
eren  require  with  respect  to  decision. 
that  It  takes  at  least  two  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  to  constitute  a  majority  in 
maJdng  titielr  decision. 

I  do  not  know  how  more  lnde!>endent 
he  can  have  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  will  tie  them  up  in 
courts.  The  Senator  also  knows,  when 
we  say.  In  effect,  they  cannot  issue  an 
d^on  on  a  specific  case  and  create, 
in  effect,  case  law  without  turning  it  into 
a  regiilatltm  in  a  stated  period  of  time, 
that  that  will  inhibit  the  decision  proc- 
ess. 

The  Senator  knows  full  well  if  they 
hand  down  a  regulation,  which  they  are 
then  required  to  do,  and  that  has  to 
come  back  to  Congress  for  approTal,  thmt 
they  are  independent  to  the  extent  we 
do  not  tell  them  different,  that  is  just 
not  independent  as  I  determine  iL 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  situation  is  exactly 
the  same  now.  If  they  initiate  a  pro- 
posed regulation,  it  comes  up  here  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  can  overrule  or 
approve  it  and  let  it  go  by. 

That  Is  exactly  the  same  situation  in 
the  new  proposed  bill. 

The  only  thing  we  did  is  say  that 
they  should  only  Issue  the  regulations 
when  It  was  of  general  applicability,  so 
it  applies  to  everybody.  We  are  really 
trying  to  simplify  their  process. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Oh,  no,  no.  I  wish  that 
were  so. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  he  read  page  18  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  may  be  what  the  Sen- 
ator intended,  but  it  Is  what  our  bill 
does,  not  what  the  Senator's  bill  does. 
The  Senator's  bill  has  got  this  thing  so 
boIUxed  up  there  is  not  any  way  In  the 
world  they  can  operate  with  indepen- 
dence. 

How  about  the  advisory  opinions,  can 
they  do  that?  Not  without  a  30-day  con- 
slderatioo. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Advisory  ot^nlon? 

Show  me  where  it  says  that  In  the  bill, 
read  it  to  me,  please. 

Mr  BROCK.  AH  right. 


Mr.  QRU'VIN.  Take  a  look  at  page  18. 

Mr.  BROCK.  By  the  way.  will  the 
chairman  use  some  of  his  time? 

lifr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

I  will  read  It  to  the  Senator.  I  will 
read  it  to  him  on  my  time: 

"(B)  (1)  The  Qgmitiwloa  iai*n.  no  later 
Uun  thirty  dAjrs  aft«r  r»iMlerlag  ka  Mlvtiory 
opinton  wttb  reepact  to  a  request  received 
under  subsection  (a) 

And  listen  to  this: 
which  sets  forth  a  rule  of  general  applica- 
bility, prescribe  nilaa  or  regulatlona  re- 
lating to  Um  transaction  or  activity  In- 
vdTed  If  tbe  CncnmlaBton  detenntBM  that 
such  transaction  or  activity  Is  not  subject 
to  any  existing  rule  or  reguUtijii  prescribed 
by  the  Conunlsslon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  has  re- 
stricted them  if  we  pass  this  because 
they  do  not  have  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  is  a  new  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Wliat  they  have  to  do 
now,  they  can  issue  an  adTisor>-  opinion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Ttiat  Is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  we  are  saying  here, 
tf  it  has  general  applicability,  then  they 
have  to  send  it  up  within  a  30-day  pe- 
riod to  become  a  nile. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  nothing  they 
can  rule  on  that  does  not  have  general 
applicability  except  divorce  proceedings. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  not  heard  them 
rule  on  any  divorce  proceedings,  but 
they  have  surely  ruled  on  a  lot  of  things 
down  there  that  do  not  have  general 
applicability. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  how  the  courts 
buUd  up  case  law,  and  that  is  how  this 
Commission  will,  on  which  we  win  make 
our  decision,  and  the  Senator  knows  fun 
wen  what  he  Is  doing.  I  do  not  have  to 
ten  him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  just  say  flat  out  he  just  does  not 
like  this  proposal? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  like  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  not  try  to  say  that 
It  Is  because  we  have  tried  to  restrict 
or  limit  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

We  have  made  them  as  nonpartisan 
and  as  nonpoUtlcal  as  we  can  pesslbly 
do. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  has  made 
them  as  noncompetcnt  as  he  could. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  Independent. 
Everj' thing  they  do  win  come  tack  up  to 
lis  so  we  can  say,  "Well,  let's  look  at  It 
and  is  It  going  to  help  the  Incumbent  or 
not."  And  if  it  does  we  will  approve  it. 
If  not.  too  late. 

That  has  been  happening  already.  The 
chairman  knows  this  has  been  happen- 
ing already,  and  this  makes  it  worse. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  uot  aware  of  that. 
Give  me  an  example  of  what  has  hap- 
pened so  far.  one  case  to  support  the 
Senator's  position  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened already. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wiU  have  to  get  the 
House  votes  on  rejection  of  the  proposals 
the  Election  Commission  has  already 
made.  The  Senator  knows  as  weU  as  I  do. 
they  have  not  accepted  those  proposals. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Who  Is  "they"? 

I  thought  the  Senator  was  ti'lking 
about  us. 


Mr.  BROCK.  We  are  Members  of  ttie 
sameCBntma. 

Itr.  CAIfliCMf .  Ohre  me  one  example  in 
the  Senate,  please. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  are  an  part  of  the 
same  Congress.  I  say.  either  body  can 
disapprove.  That  is  an  Inoimbeiit  def- 
inition. Then  are  reeiectkm  poaslbih- 
tles.  The  House  Member*  are  op  this 
year.  A  third  of  the  Senate  is  up  this 
year.  When  we  are  required  to  rote  on 
these  decisions  every  time  they  come  up, 
if  the  Senator  thinks  we  can  be  so  far 
above  the  battle  to  make  every  Judgment 
on  the  basis  of  merilB.  flncL  Thttx  we  do 
not  need  an  electtons  oonuntekm. 

I  think  we  do.  I  think  that  Is  why  we 
set  it  up.  In  the  first  place,  that  Is  what 
it  is  an  about,  and  that  Is  an  tbe  Qriflln- 
Brock  proposal  does.  It  sets  it  up.  puts  It 
out  there,  lets  It  be  Independoit,  and  lets 
it  operate  In  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  us  be  honest  about 
it.  The  Soiator  says  that  is  an  the  Grlf- 
fln-Brock  proposal  does.  That  is  ab- 
solutely absur±  There  Is  even  a  self- 
destruct  provision  In  there. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  Senator  is  saying 
he  does  not  want  this  to  apply  after  De- 
cember of  this  year,  the  end  of  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tliere  is  no  self-destruct 
as  part  of  my  proposaL 

ISx.  CANNON.  Let  me  read  it: 

The  provisions  of  titles  3  and  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1B71 — 

That  is  the  one  v  e  are  talking  about — 
of   section    006   of    title    18,  United  States 

Code — 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about — 
and  of  chapters  95  and  66  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 

Those  are  the  provisions  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Presidential  election — 
Khali  not  apply  to  any  election  as  '<^w^ 
in  aectkm  901  of  the  Act  (1  UB.C.  431(a)), 
that  occurred  after  December  81. 197S.  eoceept 
runoff  elections  relating  to  elections  occur- 
ring before  such  date. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  honest  about 
this.  The  Senator  says  he  wants  this 
great  Federal  Eleetioa  Commisslan  that 
is  nonpartisan  and  zumjiollttcal,  that  he 
wants  It  to  go  on  forever,  and  In  his  own 
proposal  he  has  a  self-destruction  provi- 
sion to  destruct  the  end  of  this  yeso*. 

AU  he  is  saying,  Mr.  Presidentv  Is  that 
he  wants  this  to  continue  through  this 
Presidential  election  so  that  his  Presi- 
dential candidate  can  continue  to  get 
funds  up  through  the  electkn. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  That  was  on 
my  Ume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor  and  has 
recognised  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  let  me  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  correct  in  one  respect.  Tlili  sub- 
stitute was  drafted  in  two  Terslons.  one 
with  the  expiration  provision  and  one 
witliout  It.  I  am  sorry  that  the  ver.'rton 
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submitted  does  have  the  expiration  pro- 
vision in  it. 

I  sksk  a  parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  it  in 
order  for  me  to  modify  my  amqidment? 

The  PRtSIDINO  OPnCER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  it  would  take  unani- 
mous ccMisent  to  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  3  of  the  substitute 
amendment  as  proposed  be  amended. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Objection 
is  heard.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  very  interesting 
because,  of  course,  it  will  only  necessitate 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  then  offer- 
ing another  substitute  after  3  o'clock  and 
we  will  vote  again  on  another  substitute 
without  this  provision  In  it.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  wants  to  take  that  kind 
of  an  attitude,  I  suppose  it  is  aU  right  and 
it  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wiU  yield,  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  trying  to  do  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  to  have  at  least 
one  honest  electicm  this  year.  That  is  aU. 
The  fact  that  this  amendment  contains 
a  section  that — ^frankly,  I  thoue^t  we  had 
stricken  it,  but,  if  we  did  not,  fine.  That 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  we  stiU 
deserve  an  honest  election  in  1976.  That 
does  not  change  the  merit  of  the  argu- 
ment. That  should  not  change  a  slne^e 
vote.  Let  us  do  these  things  one  at  a  time. 
If  we  cannot  have  it  for  the  next  5  years 
let  us  at  least  do  it  for  1  year.  Let  us 
have  an  independent  commission  that 
win  oversee  these  elections  in  a  totally 
imbiased,  nonpartisan  fashion  to  be  sure 
that  the  American  people  have  repre- 
sentation. For  gosh  sakes,  just  one  time 
let  us  try  and  see  if  it  wiU  work.  We  have 
been  50  years  with  the  other  way  and  it 
sure  has  not  protected  the  American  peo- 
ple. Let  us  try  it  1  year,  just  once,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  get  an  Independent  elec- 
tion commission  that  wiU  do  a  decent 
job. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  be  in  order 
at  3  o'clock,  under  the  agreement,  that 
I  could  move  to  amend  the  substitute 
by  striking  section  3  thereof? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  the  amendment  would 
be  in  order  at  3  o'clock  and  not  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  GRUmN.  Then  we  could  have  a 
vote  first  on  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  expiration  provisions  contained  in 
section  3,  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  support,  and  then  if 
that  amendment  did  prevail  we  would 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  remainder.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  might 
reconsider  his  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  object  now,  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  would  like  to  tiiink  about 
it  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
now  to  the  provision  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  was  not  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  has  indicated  he 
was  mistaken.  This  was  drafted  in  two 


ways.  It  was  drafted  with  the  expiration 
proTiskm  in  one  Instance  and  drafted  in 
another  verFjon  without  it.  By  mistake, 
the  wrong  one  was  submitted  in  terms  of 
the  explanation.  We  concede  that.  Now 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  measure 
before  the  Senate  is  the  one  that  we 
have  described  and  the  one  tiiat  we  are 
having  our  d^Mite  about. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  a  number  of 
Senators  have  already  discussed  this 
provision  with  me  and  I  have  told  them 
what  it  contains,  as  I  understand  it. 
Sometimes  Soiators  arrive  in  the  cham- 
ber and  vote  right  at  the  last  minute. 
I  think  we  ought  to  reaUy  vote  on  the 
proposal  that  is  here. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  First  we  wiU  vote,  then, 
on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time    

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions  and  efforts 
to  avoid  ambiguities,  they  creep  into  leg- 
islation and  of  toi  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ing uid  difficult  administration  of  laws. 
To  avoid  confiicts  and  confusion,  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Congress  and 
the  future  Commission  to  know  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ultimately  the 
Coognss  with  regard  to  the  roles  of  ex 
officio  members,  that  is,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

S.  3065,  the  Federal  Election  Ci^paign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.  now  before  the 
Senate,  is  a  legislative  response  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decisicm  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  that  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  may  not  constitutionally 
exercise  aU  the  powers  which  the  Con- 
gress c(mferred  in  1974  unless  the  voting 
members  axe  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Court 
did  not  include  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  in  this  dictum. 

As  r^rarted  in  the  form  of  an  original 
bin  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  S. 
3065  remedies  this  constitutional  prob- 
lem by  providing  for  a  Federal  Election 
Commission  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  ex  ofiBcio  and  without 
the  right  to  vote,  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  it,  during  the  commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  bill,  two  roUcall 
votes  were  taken  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ence and  participation  of  tlie  ex  ofiScio 
members.  Approval  was  given  to  a  mo- 
tion that  the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion include  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ex  o£Bcio  and  without  tlie 
right  to  vote.  Rejected  on  an  earlier  vote 
was  an  amendment  which  would  have 
provided  for  the  Clerk  and  the  Secretary 
to  serve  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
that  they  not  be  made  ex  officio  members. 

These  votes  indicate,  apparently,  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  committee  for  the 
ex  officio  members  to  continue  their 
present  participation  in  the  Commission. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee to  comment  on  the  presence  of 
the  ex  ofllcio  members  and  to  discuss  the 
degree  at  particbxition  expected  of  than. 

It  mifi^t  be  noted  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Ftank  Valeo.  described  a 
view  of  the  Secretary's  role  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Pell,  part  of  which  foUows: 

As  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, It  has  been  my  intention  that  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Seriate  represent  the 
Senate  as  an  Institution  of  government  with 
a  vital  Interest  in  the  successful  functioning 
of  the  Federal  electoral  process.  My  crfBoe  has 
endeavored  therefore  to  exercise  our  best 
judgment  in  this  connection  on  various  sub- 
jects and  Issues  before  the  Commission 
which  would  be  reflective  of  the  public  in- 
terest as  weU  as  tn  accordance  with  ttie  law. 
In  that  per^>ectlve.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate's  ex  officio  member  also  serves  as  a 
focal  point  for  exchange  of  information  lead- 
ing to  a  better  understanding  of  problems  of 
Senate  candidates  and  campaigns  as  distinct 
from  problems  associated  with  House  and 
presidential  candidates  and  campaigns.  Sim- 
ilarly, It  is  my  hope  that  this  office  wlU  be 
able  to  provide  Insight  Into  the  problems  of 
candidates  for  the  Senate  as  they  rdate  to 
the  Commission's  decisions  and  rules.  It  also 
seems  to  me  valid  for  the  Senate's  ex  officio 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  with  a  view  to  adjustments 
to  the  law  which  may  be  revealed  by  experi- 
ence to  be  desirable. 

Other  responslblUtles  prevent  me  from 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Com- 
mission. In  order,  however,  to  Insure  a  full 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  I 
have,  with  the  concturence  of  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  designated  a  Special 
Deputy  of  the  SecretaJ7  of  the  Senate.  (Ms. 
Harriet  Bobnett,  J.  D.)  who  Is  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  work  in  connection  with  the 
Commission. 

At  the  Inception  of  the  present  Commis- 
sion, I  have  the  view  and  other  members  con- 
curred that  ex  iMBclo  members  should  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  and  reqwnsibUities 
of  the  other  Commissioners,  except  the  right 
to  vote  . . . 

The  need  and  value  of  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber is,  of  course,  a  matter  primarily  tor  deter- 
mination by  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 
The  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
role  or  define  it  differently  than  I  have  herein 
described.  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  on  the 
decision  of  the  Subcommittee  in  this  regard 
but  I  do  wish  to  suggest  that  the  role  of  the 
ex  officio  be  discussed  at  yotir  hearings  and 
be  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  with  ref- 
erence to  any  proposal  it  may  recommend  to 
the  fuU  Committee. 

Would  the  chsiirman  of  the  committee 
agree  generally  with  that  description  of 
the  purpose  and  participation  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  an  ex  officio  member? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  have 
just  received  tills  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  through  it,  and  I  find  only 
one  problem  area,  and  that  is  on  page  3 
as  it  was  read,  where  it  reads  as  follows : 

At  the  inception  of  the  present  Commis- 
sion, I  have  the  view  and  other  members 
concurred  that  ex  officio  members  should 
have  all  rights  and  privUeges  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  other  Commissioners,  except 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  not  envision 
myself,  that  an  ex  officio  member  would 
engage  in  a  discussion  with  relation  to 
policy  matters,  or  in  the  decisionmaking 
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prooesa,  and  then  Just  simply  not  vote 
catt,mr  >ttwm>t  to  inflnwiRft  ottier  Com- 
■tj—jna  Bianben.  So  rigtak  now  I  would 
aoi  neeenarily  agree  that  that  Is  oonect, 
that  aa  ez  ofklo  member  should  have 
aH  riffats  and  privileges  and  respoosl- 
bilttles  of  the  other  members  exc^H  the 
rii^  to  vote. 

Tbe  rest  of  it  I  find  no  problem  with. 
bat  Z  think  this  may  go  a  little  far.  and 
might  get  Into  a  question  of  whether 
the  Ouiiieme  Court  decision  might  really 
hnptnge  on  this  area. 

Mr.  li&NSFIELD.  Well,  what  we  had 
In  mind  was  the  fact  that  as  an  ez  offlcio 
member,  he  would  not  Just  remain  mute, 
that  he  could  give  advice  and  consent . 
that  he  could.  In  efTect,  represent  the 
Senate's  point  of  view;  that  he  could 
have  a  voice  but  not  a  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thhik  certainly  if  the 
Commission  calls  on  him  for  advice  and 
consent  he  would  be  obligated  to  give 
them  advice  and  consent,  but  when  we 
say  an  the  rights  and  mivlleges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  other  commfesfcmen  ex- 
cept the  right  to  vote,  I  would  find  some 
problem  with  that.  I  think  that  perhaps 
is  a  little  broader  than  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  H  he  had  to  wait 
for  the  commissioners  to  call  on  him. 
and  something  came  up  which  affected 
the  rights,  duties,  and  prlvfleges  of  tlie 
Senate.  I  woald  think  that,  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  representing  an  Vhe 
Senate,  he  would  have  the  right  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  so  that  the  rights  of 
the  Senate  could  be  safeguarded,  as  I 
would  assume  the  rights  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  But  I  think  to  de- 
bate and  discuss  policy  Issues  and  deci- 
sionmaking problems  that  arise  that  (Sd 
not  r^ate,  necessarily,  directly  to  the 
Senate  might  go  beyond  what  was  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  \\-ould  Le  ?.>  re- 
lated to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tliat.  I  think,  would  be 
proper. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  ttie 
intent  of  the  words  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  conmilttee  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
and  that  would  be  the  matter  which  I 
would  have  in  mind,  t>ecause  then  we 
would  have  a  protector  down  there  which 
would  look  after  our  interests,  and  should 
be  aUowed  to  speak  up  in  our  behalf  if 
evraits  would  warrant  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  that  were  conditioned 
upon  matters  related  to  the  Senate,  then 
I  would  agree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oil.  yes,  it  would  b*- 
with  reference  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  v.  ill  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Was  there  any  consiiiera- 
tlon  of  minority  representation  ta  this 
addendum  to  the  Commission  in  p.n  ex 
ofQclo  capacity? 

Mr.  &IANSFIELD.  It  was  stated  In  the 
law  that  the  clerk  of  the  Hoase  ?nd  the 


Secretary  of  tbe  Senate  would  be  the 
only  two  ez  officio  members,  that  I  eould 
recall,  and  as  long  aa  both  those  people 
retareaent.  really,  not  a  party  but  the 

Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreaentathres 
in  their  official  capacltlea.  I  would  think 
both  sides  would  be  assured  that  they 
would  be  given  fuU  representation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thhik  we  would  under 
the  current  leadership  of  the  Senate,  may 
I  say,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  would  In  the 
future.  I  am  certainly  sure  we  would  not 
have  been  \mder  certain  circumstances 
In  the  past.  I  wonder  If  it  would  not  make 
more  sense  to  have  two  represoitatlves 
of  the  Senate,  one  of  the  majority  and 
one  of  the  minority.  Just  to  be  sure  this 
protection  would  be  available  to  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  Uunk  tliat 
would  add  to  the  difHculty.  may  I  say  to 
the  distinioiished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, because  when  a  person  becomes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he  represents 
the  Senate.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  tlu> 
Senate  represents  Use  Senate.  I  would 
hate  to  see  minority  and  majority'  repre- 
sentation, especially  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  such  high  confidence  in  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  wlio  has 
done  a  remarkably  good  Job  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  great  confidence, 
may  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  in  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  office  and  hLs 
employer,  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
have  no  qualms  about  the  eqnity  that 
would  be  received  under  present  drcmn- 
stances.  I  Just  wonder,  you  know,  what 
might  happen  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  law  should 
provide  for  any  and  aU  circunvitances. 
That  would  be  my  only  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  v  ill  xhe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  point  out  to  Uie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  provision  tliat  is  in  the 
law  now . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tliat  is  why  the  question 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  raised  was  hn- 
porUnt,  because  he  was  tiylng  to  limit 
all  of  the  areas  where  this  ex  officio  per- 
son could  speak. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  was  just  trying  to 
delineate  what  my  belief  was  as  to  the 
meaning  of  ex  offlcio  In  that  regard.  Part 
of  tiiat,  of  course,  has  been  eliminated 
a.s  unconstitutional,  but  the  specific  part 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  was  not  ad- 
dressed by  the  Court,  according  to  my 
recollection. 

It  reads : 

There  Is  es-tiibllslied  a  commisMua  to  be 
knovu  as  the  Pedeml  Election  Commission, 
composed  of  t lie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representativea  ex 
offlcio,  without  th»  rl|(ht  to  vot/',  nnd  f.f  six 
mon-.kxTS  appointed  as  follows: 

And  then  the  appointing  provLsion  Ls 
the  part  the  Court  strock  down  because 
Congress  retained  a  part  of  the  power  of 
appointment. 

^Tr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesidcnl.  if  the 


Senator  will  yield,  that  is  where  you  have 
yoiu-  division  of  the  parties  on  a  three 
by  tliree  basla  on  the  Gommisslon. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand. 

The  E^tKSIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  T^enneasee 
yield  me  time?  I  undentand  the  Senator 
1  rom  Mirhig^n  is  not  here. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yleW  the  Senator  from 
New  York  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mike  Hammond  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  tlie  surMlete  of  the 
Qoor  throughout  the  course  of  the  de- 
liberations on  this  measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlwut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  »'in  tlie 
Senator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield, 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Richard  Vodra  and  Robert  Pertdns 
ol  the  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
uanted.  at  the  outset  of  this  debate,  to 
niake  a  couple  of  observations. 

M;^'  friend  from  Tenneaaee  has  stated 
that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  c€  Bockler  venua  Valeo  left 
us  with  a  problem.  I  believe  thoae  are  his 
exact  words.  Actually,  it  left  as  with  a 
wiiole  carload  of  profaiems,  which  I  ang- 
gest  none  of  tbe  proposals  before  us  even 
attempt  to  cope  with. 

I  shall  quote  from  one  of  the  Initial 
paragraphs  of  Chirf  Justice  Burgees 
opinion  in  that  case.  He  said : 

The  courts  rule  Ooes  violence  to  the  lntei\t 
of  Coxtgress  in  this  comprehensive  scheme 
of  campaign  financing. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

What  remains  after  today's  holding  leaves 
no  more  than  a  aluMlow  of  what  Ooogress 
contemplated.  I  quesUon  whether  the  reeMiie 

leaves  a  workable  ppogrnm. 

I  tried  to  offer  some  suggestions.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  have 
dealt  with  the  effects  of  the  Supreme 
Couit's  decision  as  a  a-hide.  I  do  not  have 
any  illusions  Oiat  It  wfll  be  enacted  be- 
caiLse  the  pubUc,  at  large,  and  this  Con- 
gress, in  particular,  have  failed  to  focus 
on  any  aspect  otlier  tlian  the  fact  that 
the  FEC.  as  currently  constituted,  was 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional.  But  what 
tlie  decision  also  did  was  to  give  estraor- 
dinarj-  advantages  to  candidates  who  are 
either  incumbents  or  Independentlj- 
wealUiy  or  who  ha\e  the  support  of  well 
organized,  well  financed  special  Interest 
political  action  groups,  such  as  tlie  AFTi- 
CIOs  COPE.  These  Individuals  and 
groups  can  spend  tmlimlted  funds  in 
support  of  their  own  candidacies  or  of 
candidates  they  favor  whereas  non- 
incumbent  candidates  who  are  of  modest 
means  or  who  do  not  have  the  support  of 
weU  fizianced  political  action  groups  are 
sub.iect.  In  that  fundraislng.  to  the  11ml- 
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tations  on  contributions  that  survived 
the  Supreme  Courts  ruling. 

I  submit  tl»t  ttiis  creates  enormooa 
inequities  VhaX  thla  body  ought  to  cope 
with,  and  I  Intend  later  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  have  tbe  effect  of 
raising  those  limitatkms  to  that  chal- 
lengers may  iiave  the  uixprnUiDlty  to 
raise  the  kind  of  seed  money  that  alone 
can  assure  them  of  a  decent  start  In  an 
uphill  fl8*t. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  Rkoro 
to  taiclude  the  statement  that  I  made  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  BiHea  and  Admin- 
istration, and  I  ask  unanlnoua  consent 
that  that  statement  be  printed  at  the 
conduakui  of  my  remaxka. 

The  PBESIDIMG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  bo  ordered. 

(See  exhttiit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  What  we  have  here. 
Mr.  President,  la  an  atteaapt  to  aalvaee 
legislation  tituit  was  m-«tf7ised  to  begin 
with. 

It  Is  iiy^si<iHnn  Qiat  tbe  Congress 
adopted  In  a  atate  of  near  panic  In  the 
wake  of  tbe  Watexgate  aeaadaia.  I  think 
it  is  very  relevant  that  a  aaajwity  ot  the 
members  of  the  WatergaAe  Oonmlttee 
felt  that  the  moviaiaai  of  tiae  ae-caUed 
refonn  l^islatlon  adapted  tat  U74  were 
so  off  target  that  tiiey  watod  agatant 
them. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  Immortal  words 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Idand, 
we  ran  like  rate  ta  the  wdce  oJ  Water- 
gate—Is that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  PASTOBE.  No.  Tbe  statemeut  was 
we  created  a  monster  and  we  ran  like 
scared  rats. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Scared,  rate.  Thank 
you. 

I  totaUy  a9«e  with  his  eattanatton  of 
the  altuatton  and  we  ran  aa  aeared 


•n»e  PRESIDING  OFPfCER.  "Hie  thne 
of  the  Senator  has  expSred. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  We  ran  Uke  aeared 
rats  in  part  aa  a  result  af  the  cnormova 
campaign  launched  by  OoBMnnn  Cauae. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  edification  of 
our  coUeaguea  I  offer  for  the  Raoois  an 
editorial  on  John  Gardner  and  Common 
Cause  that  appeared  In  the  Kew  Republic 
in  the  January  tl,  19TS  laaue.  To  give 
you  the  flavor,  I  win  merely  read  one 
sentence : 

rrom  the  moment,  moreover,  when.  In 
upperdaas  living  rooms  acrosB  the  country, 
he  launched  Common  Cause,  tltere  were 
other  tndleatloiu  that  laesuii^Mion  woold  be 
his  badge :  demonstzBbly.  be  bad  ooiM  to  be- 
Ueve  In  his  own  credeotiala  aa  a  iaeeper  of 
pubUc  morals,  though  rmthcr  in  tbe  eUlertng 
way  oX  people  who.  proclaiming  themselves 
servants  of  God.  luslst  also  that  they  are 
"humble." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  thie  point  in  the 
Rboobd. 

There  bebig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
as  foUows: 


Momr  AMD  aaNcmaoirr 
We  do  not  reeaU  evar  sbarlag  tbe  general 
mugwump  entbuBlasm  for  Mba  Oaidner, 
certainly  not  ilnee  that  day  long  ago  wban 
In  this  Bide  of  an  hour  «e  read  his  medtocra 
book  aa.  Exoeilenoe.  From  tbe  lament,  moee- 
eiaar,  wban.  in  uppevdasa  Uvlng 
itry.  be  bwinffbed 

orttaer  IwllratlnnB  tbat  preaump- 
tton  would  be  bte  badge:  ikMimumliahtf.  ha 
bad  oeme  to  betle?*  la  bis  oara  cvadentuis 
aa  a  kaeper  of  pabUc  monalB,  tboogb  ratber 
In  tba  tailnniit:  way  of  people  wbo,  prodalm- 
lag  tbeaaaelvea  aervaata  of  God, 
taiat  ttiey  are  "hamMe."  Watecgate 
far  tbe  Ukoa  of  Oantner:  at  least  tt  gave  bis 
iinynriiBiirl  enterprtae  a  new  leaae  on  Ute — and 
a  putpoae.  Tbere  Is  Uttle  ao  franllc.  after  all, 
aa  a  democracy  In  one  of  tta  periodic  fits  of 
self -righteousness,  and  Oardner  waa  able  to 
channel  tbe  rage  for  aome  orderly  purgative 
Into  legislation,  popular  Initiatives,  and — 
we  now  learn — detailed  codes  of  campaign 
behavior  to  which  bis  custodial  army  woulxl 
try  to  bold  aspirants  for  jxiUtlcal  office. 

yeataot  legislative  aeoomiiliab- 
la  tbe  mooatroualy  arcane  fampatgn 
flnanrtT^;  law  wboae  ooaatltutloaaUty  la  now 
teated  bebwe  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
In  tbe  abadow  ot  Nlxoa'a  wocat  par^ 
flfllaa.  tba  lav  baa  neaiiy  •veryone  at  least  a 
talt  J«prataanaiae  tbat  tbe  paaalom  for  refaraa 
may  have  led  Congress  to  infringe  on  tba  flrat 
amandmemt  guazantees  ct  free  expreasion. 
Kane  of  tbia,  bowever.  baa  Hii»iiiha.«rt  tbe 
poUtlcal  clout  of  Gardner's  mission.  A  fort- 
nilgbt  ago,  ^ii*  TMxantzatlnn  announced  tbat 
an  but  two  of  tbe  borde  now  nmnlng  for 
Ptetfdent  bad  pledged  themselves  to  abide 
by  ndes  13iat  are  either  so  vague  as  to  be 
raeanlngleeB,  so  obvious  as  to  be  redundant, 
or  ao  onerous  as  to  malce  you  wonder  Wby 
any  tflgnllled  penon  wovM  tbli&  of  eom- 
plytBg  at  an.  It  la  tbe  last  category  wblcb 


oootenders  promise  to  raabe  *>uMle 
a  ■tatnuaut  at  peraonal  financial  boldtngB. 
tectadlng  aaaeta  and  tfebta,  aomeaa  of  In- 

boBaraila.  gifts  and  other  *»'-~'*-» 
over  aiOOO,  mivMlag  emdldate, 
aponae  and  dependent  obUdmn."  What  rlgbt 
does  Jbbn  Oardner  have  Co  IzkftonnatiQa 
about  fba  eamtnga  of  a  candidate's  teenage 
cbnd.  or  a  legacy  left  to  a  spouse  by  a  ilcb 
aunt?  Or  for  tbat  matter  even  to  Informa- 
tion about  tbe  personal  debts  of  a  candldatel^ 
now  does  It  b0p  tbe  ptfWlc  xmderstand  a 
campaflgn  or  Judge  a  Tecord?  And  wby  tthouM 
the  flaet  tbat  an  Individual  aspires  to  or  bolds 
oHee  baply  obligations  upon  bla  family  to 
teO  an — or  anything  for  tbat  nwttar— eepe- 
olally  to  lewtal  what  only  yesterday  we 
thengbt  legttlmatdy  to  be  private,  even  In- 
violated  A  recent  ng^  Instance  of  tbls  Is  tbe 
aaetunption  tbat  Uis.  Marlon  Javlts  bad  no 
right  to  a  job  of  her  own  choice  because  her 
husband  Js  an  influential  senator. 

On  tbe  evidence  of  tbe  past,  there  is  not 
eren  the  ^larsect  argument  that  can  be  made 
far  a  genuine  public  Interest  In  the  Inf orma- 
Uan  tbat  la  being  demanded.  Tbe  oomipt, 
moreover.  wUl  Ue;  and  thoae  who  tell  the 
truth  wlU  have  contributed  one  more  digres- 
sion from  the  crucial  substance  of  political 
debate,  which  should  be  how  we  are  to  be 
governed.  In  our  day,  however,  personal  ex- 
posure and  revelation  have  displaced  serious 
e^xjsltlon  and  analysis  as  the  favored  mode 
of  puUlc  discourse.  The  press  certainly  Is 
more  Interested  In  the  Insignificant  but  per- 
haps scabrous  aspects  of  a  public  person's 
Ufa  than  In  what  the  life  stands  for  and  has 
aerved.  "nils  is  wby  "tbe  sear^  and  destroy 
operation"  Is  now  standard  fare  In  our  best 
newspapers.  Olven  this  temper  among  the 


arbiters  of  the  poUtlcal  colture.  It  la  not  aur- 
prlslng  that  aaDat  ct  tba  eandldataa  auplnely 
yielded  to  Gardner's  ""^yl^e  8oia»  of  them 
■eemed  poaltlvely  esbllaratad  to  abow  how 
Uttle  or  how  much  they  bad.  RenslngpoUticai 
hay,  Fred  Harris  and  Sargent  Sbilvar  breath- 
lessly promised  Common  Cause  almost  more 
than  It  asked.  Of  course,  several  of  the  can- 
didates seem  to  concede  tbat  they  are  easily 
corruptible.  In  retponse  to  an  environmental 
group's  Inquiry,  they  answered  tbat  they 
would  not  take  oontribxitlons  from  oQ  com- 
pany executives.  Do  they  trust  themselves  so 
UUle? 

There  is,  of  course,  some  continuum  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  life.  But 
when  the  dividing  lines  are  eroded,  we  all 
suffer:  the  politicians,  their  famines  and  us. 
Tbat  Lyndon  Jcdmson  bad  the  American 
people  eyeing  bis  i>06t-operat±ve  scam  waa  bis 
grotesque  way  of  being  Intimate  with  the 
millions.  Yet  anyone  who  knows  chUdren  of 
poiitlelans  must  be  aware  of  tbe  prfee  tbey 
pay  for  the  glare  that  inumtees  natUi^  ln»- 
portant.  "nie  breakdown  of  the  private  sphere 
extends  to  the  whole  ctttaenry!  If  we  etahn 
the  right  to  know  tbe  tax  latuiua,  the  nted- 
leal  bullettas,  the  payeUatrle  Metarlea  of 
government  oOdala,  we  aboeOd  not  be 
stunned  when  they  4k>  not  respect  our  pri- 
vacy, when  they  vMUte  It  as  our  lef^auieis 
eiabn  the  Tight  to  violate  thetrs.  In  the  end 
we  win  get  what  we  deserve :  poHtldaiis  wttb- 
out  prtvate  lives  or  prtvale  te^ln^s,  meu  and 
women ,  aa  tbe  Austrian  novelist  Babert  Musfl 
put  It,  wheUy  -without  quaUtkB.' 

Common  Cause  Is  not  alone  In  tbe  busmees 
of  scrutinising  Ote  personal  Uvea  of  the  can- 
didates. Jack  Anderson  has  aSked  W'f*"  an  to 
submit  to  Mm  both  a  current  medical  lepuit 
and  laie  last  five  years  «f  tbdr  tax  returns. 
He  baa  not.  to  our  knowledga,  hnpnted  wrong 
to  thoae  wbo  Bsfuae,  aa  Oaaamon  caaae  has 
done  with  Ma  two  ncalcMzaats.  BnC  the  edl- 
ton  at  the  attck  Hew  TtaMS  have  Anne  It  for 
Andeiaoau  "Mtare  to  eoBi«ly"  wUb  bis  re- 
qoeat.  they  aay  ta  their  laaue  of  January  a. 
"may  raise  ware  Intasestlng  queatlons  tliao 
those  that  surface  in  the  tax  returns  and 
health  reports  themselves."  TbU  Is  prurient 
vlgllantlsm.  Gardner  was  predictably  more 
deUcate  with  bis  threats:  "The  public  will 
want  to  know  whether  these  two  candidates 
disagree  with  the  standards  or  eannot  Uv« 
with  ttiem  poUtlcaUy.'*  paatteuiaiiy  the  re- 
quirement for  public  dlsciosuie  of  peraooal 
financial  holdings,  One  of  tbe  two  wbo  has 
not  signed  on  Gardner's  dotted  line  is  «^ti»t/i 
Reagan,  though  his  qjokesman  assxuwd  The 
New  Tork  Times  that  the  candidate  "can 
probably  agree  with  an  these  potats."  Eugene 
McCarthy,  the  other  candidate  out  of  step, 
has  not  himself  responded  eltber  to  Anderson 
or  to  Common  Cause;  but  be  did  ten  the 
Gridiron  dinner  that  he  had  received  an  In- 
quiry frmn  a  religious  gnjup  that  smoronted 
to  a  request  for  "transcripts,  if  not  tapes,  of 
my  confessions  over  the  last  10  years."  This 
Is,  we  suppose,  his  way  of  answering.  His 
campaign  manager,  however,  wrote  Gardner 
directly,  not  felicitously  but  expressing  a  sen- 
timent with  which  we  fully  sympathize. 
•Take  your  enclosed  standards  and  stvff 
them  In  your  ear." 


ExHiBrr  1 
Statement  op  How.  Jamis  L.  Btjckuet,  a  D.S. 
SxKAToa  ¥noM  TBS  Sxaxs  or  New  Tosk 
Senator  BccKi.Er.  Thank  yon,  V[t.  Chair- 
man. I  wtioome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
my  bUl.  whlidi  waa  tntroduoad  yesterday. 
It  Is  now  2Vi  weeks  ^bioe  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  dedalon.  and  ainoe  then  a 
number  ot  htDm  have  been  tntrodnoed  more 
or  less  as  emergency  measures  that  are  in- 
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tended  to  deal  with  only  the  most  obvious 
of  the  gmpe  left  by  the  decision 

None  of  these  memsures,  I  submit,  addressee 
the  full  r»nge  of  problems  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  especially  In  oon- 
gresslooal  races. 

We  need  to  do  .subHtancially  more  than 
simply  reconstitute  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  so  that  public  subsidies  may 
continue  to  flow  to  Presidential  candidates. 
The  Supreme  Court's  elimination  of  limits 
on  Individual  spending  has  accentuated  the 
Inequities  already  Ingrained  in  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act.  They.  tio.  must  be 
addressed  on  an  urgent  basis. 

Finally,  there  Is  broad  agreement,  based  on 
actual  experience  with  the  act,  that  a  num- 
ber of  lt«  provisions  are  unwieldly  and  un- 
duly burdensome.  These  can  easily  be  cor- 
rected at  this  time  If  only  we  will  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so. 

Yesterday,  Congressman  William  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin  and  I  Introduced  In  our  respec- 
tive Houses  a  bill  that  will  restructure  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  along  constitu- 
tional lines,  reallocate  Its  responsibilities  In  a 
more  efficient  manner,  adjust  some  of  the 
major  Inequities  In  the  law  as  It  has  sur- 
vived the  Court's  decision,  and  make  certain 
modifications  that  we  believe  will  simplify 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  as  amended.  In  preparing  our 
bill,  we  have  consulted  with  our  coplalntlffs 
in  Buckley  v.  Vaieo.  Our  bill  represents  a 
consensus  that  cuts  across  partisan  and  Ideo- 
logical lines.  It  Is  the  only  bill  before  this 
committee  that  attempts  to  address  all  the 
major  problenu  that  have  been  precipitated 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Our  bill  does  not  seek  to  change  features 
of  the  act,  such  as  the  public  financing  of 
Presidential  campaigns,  which  the  plaintiff's 
m  Buckley  v.  VcUeo  found  objectionable,  but 
which  the  Supreme  Court  left  standing. 
Rather,  we  seek  only  to  make  those  cor- 
rections In  the  law  that  are  urgently  required 
as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
while  correcting  some  of  the  widely  noted 
defects  In  the  law  that  have  become  appar- 
ent since  Its  enactment. 

Specifically,  our  bill  Is  addressed  to  the 
following  deficiencies: 

1.  THE  XKEqtmTES  AMONG  CANOn>AT£S 

The  Supreme  Ooturt's  rejection  of  limita- 
tions on  expenditures  by  candidates  and  In- 
dependent individuals  and  groups  has  dra- 
matically magnified  the  inequities  that  exLst 
under  the  law  between  different  classes  of 
candidates.  On  the  one  hand,  wealthy  candi- 
dates or  candidates  having  the  support  of 
well-organized,  well-financed  political  action 
groups,  such  as  the  AFL-CIOs  Committee 
on  Political  Education,  can  now  spend  un- 
limited sunxs  In  the  promotion  of  their  can- 
didacies. On  the  other  hand,  candidate.s 
without  private  mearus  or  without  t4^e  .sup- 
port of  stuch  groups  are  limited  to  contribu- 
tions that  may  not  exceed  $1,000  from  Indi- 
viduals or  95,000  from  political  action  com- 
mittees. In  practice,  this  has  provided  enor- 
mous handicaps  in  riii.sing  the  kind  of  .seed 
money  that  Is  especially  Important  in 
launching  the  campaign  of  h  candidrtte  who 
is  relatively  unknown. 

0\u-  bill  will  help  rediesn  this  imbalance 
by  raising  the  limitations  on  Individual  and 
committee  contributions  to  the  following 
levels:  $50,000  In  the  ca.se  of  a  Presidential 
candidate,  $25,000  In  the  case  of  senatorial 
C'-vudldates,  and  $10,000  in  the  case  of  a 
randldate  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  limitations  are  high  enough  to  enable 
inidrile-    and    lower-income    candidates    to 


raise  the  money  necesoary  to  launch  suc- 
cessful campaigns.  Any  possibility  of  abuse 
will,  in  oiir  opmion,  be  checked  by  the  effec- 
tive euforoement  of  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions. 

I  would  at  this  time  point  out  that  un- 
less we  substantially  raise  the  limits  on  in- 
dividual contributions,  candidates  for  Con- 
gress runnng  this  year  will  face  the  danger 
of  losing  substantial  control  over  their  own 
campaigns.  The  $1,000  and  $5,000  contribu- 
tion limitations  will  no  longer  keep  individ- 
uals on  political  committees  from  spending 
as  much  as  they  want  on  behalf  of  candi- 
dates they  want  to  support.  It  will  merely 
prevent  them  from  coordinating  their  ex- 
penditures with  the  candidate's  campaign. 
In  other  words,  each  one  of  us  running  for 
office  thl^  year  could  see  chacxs  in  their  pro- 
motion of  a  singe  cause. 

2.  THE   FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  the  method  of  appointing 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  to  be  un- 
constitutional, the  Commission  in  practice 
has  been  found  to  reflect  all  the  deficiencies 
that  are  to  be  found  In  too  many  other  agen- 
cies that  are  clothed  with  very  broad  rule- 
making and  enforcement  responsibilities. 
Arbitrary  and  at  times  capricious  require- 
ments Impose  excessive  legal  and  bookkeep- 
ing costs  on  candidates  without  serving  any 
apparent  public  service.  We  have  also  vested 
In  the  Commission  extraordinarily  broad 
powers  over  a  most  sensitive  area  of  national 
life. 

I  suppose  there  Is  some  sort  of  poetic 
justice  In  having  Members  of  the  Congress 
finally  made  subject  to  the  kind  of  bureau- 
cratic harassment  and  regulatory  uncer- 
tainties and  costs  to  which  the  Congress 
routinely  has  subjected  so  many  others  in 
American  society.  Nevertheless,  our  bill  seeks 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  allowing  tb* 
functions  currently  delegated  to  the  FEC  to 
be  reallocated  between  a  reconstituted  cmn- 
mlsslon  and  a  new  election  law  section  to  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Ovir  bin  would  vest  the  enforcement  powers 
for  the  Federal  election  laws  not  with  aa 
independent  election  czar,  but  with  ap- 
pointive officials  within  the  traditional  en- 
forcement arm  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  election  law  section  would  be  headed  by 
a  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  different 
political  parties  who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  They  would  serve  for  4-year 
terms  and  could  be  removed  only  for  cause. 
We  believe.  In  short,  that  this  mechanism 
would  Insvilate  this  section  from  political 
direction  by  an  Incumbent  President. 

This  arrangement  would  leave  attdit.  re- 
view, and  certification  responsibilities  with 
the  new  Federal  Election  Commission  while 
assiKiiing  the  functions  of  enforcement,  the 
Issuance  of  advisory  opinions,  and  the  con- 
duct of  civil  and  criminal  litigation  to  the 
new  election  law  section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Tills  Is  the  more  norm.al  arrange- 
meiu,  Riid  we  believe  It  represents  better 
policy. 

n.    RKlliRUKEEPING    AND    DISCLOsrRE 

The  current  disclosure  and  bookkeeping 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Impose  costs  that  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  consideration  of  public  p>ollcy.  I 
speak  of  the  current  requirements  that  a  rec- 
ord be  kept  of  each  contributor  giving  over 
$10  and  that  disclosure  be  made  of  each 
contribution  in  excess  of  $100. 

With    respect    to    the   recordkeeping    pro- 


visions. It  Is  simply  Irrational  to  suppose 
that  any  candidate  for  national  office  will 
be  influenced  by  a  $100  contribution,  let 
alone  an  $11  contribution.  The  only  possible 
effect  of  the  current  provision  is  to  dis- 
courage contributions  by  individuals  reluc- 
tant to  be  Identlfled  with  minor  parties  or 
unpopular  caiisea.  It  does  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  problem  of  corruption  In  public 
office.  Our  bill  would  substantially  lighten 
the  current  recordkeeping  burden  by  limit- 
ing such  records  to  contributions  in  exces.>, 
of  $100. 

It  is  just  as  irrational  to  assume  that 
candidates  for  national  office  covild  be  bribed 
by  the  $101  contributions  that  must  now 
be  reported.  The  amount  of  money  required 
to  have  a  corruptive  Influence  on  a  candi- 
date for  political  office  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  contribution  to  the  overall 
financial  requirements  of  the  campaign.  In 
order  to  ameliorate  the  effect  of  disclosure 
provisions  on  public  participation  in  a  cam- 
paign, our  blU  would  adopt  various  dis- 
closure thresholds  which  would  l>e  calibrated 
to  the  office  sought.  Speclflcally,  we  would 
establish  those  thresholds  at  $1,000  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  $500 
In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
and  $260  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  1  hope  that 
no  one  suggests  that  any  of  us  could  be 
bought  for  lower  sums. 

4.     ICiaCELLANliOTTS    PROVISIONS 

The  present  rules  appear  unduly  restric- 
tive with  respect  to  oontrlbuUons  to  and 
from  political  parties  and  committees.  There 
Is  also  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  contrlbuUon  to  a  particular 
candidate.  Our  bUl  Incorporates  language 
which  will  (a)  remove  some  of  the  arbitrary 
restrictions  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
traditional  role  of  parties  and  committees, 
thereby  broadening  the  diversity  of  groups 
that  can  have  an  Input  on  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, and  (b)  provide  for  necessary  statutory 
guidelines  for  determining  what  constitutes 
a  contribution.  This  will  serve  to  remove 
many  of  the  uncertainties  that  now  exist  in 
the  law,  and  wlU  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
campaigns  as  weU  as  the  work  of  the  elec- 
tion law  section  that  would  be  charged  un- 
der our  bill  with  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
election  laws. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo  requires 
corrective  action  that  Is  significantly  broad- 
er In  scope  than  the  reconstltutlon  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Inequities 
have  been  magnified  which  the  Congress 
must  address  If  we  are  not  to  establish  two 
classes  of  candidates  facing  vastly  different 
problems  in  financing  and  launching  their 
political  campaigns.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  some  legislative  action  is  necessary  at 
this  time  provides  \ls  with  a  luiique  op- 
portunity to  correct  the  deficiencies  that 
have  been  widely  noted,  deficiencies  whicli 
add  materially  to  the  cost  and  complexiiy 
of  political  campaigns  without  serving  any 
Identifiable  public  purpose. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  we  win  utilize  this  opportunity  to 
effect  something  more  than  Incremental 
changes  Intended  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  their  represent- 
atives In  Congress  to  enact  real  election  re- 
fomi  that  will  remove  provisions  whose  net 
effect  is  to  protect  the  wealthy  or  special- 
interest  candidate  from  successful  challenge, 
to  say  nothing  of  Incumbent  Members  of 
Congress. 
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I  thank  you,  Mr.  CtalmMai.  Ttere  bas  besn 
distributed  •  synopsis  of  the  leglslaWnn  w* 
introduced  yesterday.  And  I  would  b«  liappy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  mtty  "ban*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  Ume? 

The  Chair  states  that  the  Soiator 
from  Nevada  has  II  mlirates  remain tng 
and  the  Senator  Irom  Tomessee  4  aOn- 
utes  romainlng. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quomm  and  ask  that 
time  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  not 
make  such  a  request.  We  only  have  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  withdraw  the  iCQuest 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest Is  withdrawn. 

Who  yields  time? 

If  nobody  yields  time,  the  clock  will 
be  charged  equally  against  both  ddes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Oa.  whose 
time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  derk  will 
call  therolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cal*  the  roIL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDIi"TO  OPWCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
some  11  minutes  shy  of  a  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment,  and  I  shall  Just 
summarize  very  quickly  the  arguments  of 
the  proponents. 

It  Is  my  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
bill,  as  presented  to  us  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  I  said 
earlier,  was  something  more  than  an  ex- 
tension bill,  and  yet  that  Is  the  way  it  has 
been  presented.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  designed  to  advantage  certain 
very  Important  groups  of  high  privilege 
and  great  political  power  in  this  country. 
It  is  designed  to  disadvantage  certain 
other  groups,  but  more  than  anything 
else,  because  those  are  not  the  points  of 
contoition.  the  bill  as  presented  to  us  is 
a  bill  to  destroy  the  iiade^eadeace  oi  the 
Federal  Election  Commlaskn,  to  porvert 
Its  basic  purpose  and  to  reconstitute  the 
good  old  tiays  where  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  were  the  Judge 
of  their  own  election  process  and  no  one 
else.  The  whole  reason  we  got  into  this 
fight  for  reform  some  several  years  ago 
was  to  set  op  a  commission  ^rtioee  inde- 
pendence was  unquestionable  from  eith«" 
this  body  or  the  other  body. 

The  purpose  was  to  allow  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  conduct  an 
election  for  representation  with  assur- 
ance that  there  would  not  be  an  incum- 
bent giiarantee,  that  ttxe  Incumbent 
would  have  available  to  him  no  more  and 
no  less  tiian  the  challenger,  so  that  the 
people  could  have  an  honest  opportunity 


for  choice.  The  ^ect  of  the  bill  before 
us  Is  to  pervert  that  purpose. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  that  we 
offer  is  to  restore  to  the  Commlssian  Its 
basic,  fundam^ital  purpose,  and  that  is 
its  tndependence  in  the  oversight  of  the 
deetk)n  process  of  these  50  States.  I 
think  that  is  a  terribly  important  issue, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  look  upon  it  not 
in  iiartlsan  terms  but  In  terms  of  our 
recaion^hilltles  to  the  Republic  and  the 
Constitution:  because  we  have  no  right 
to  advantage  ourselves  by  device,  by  law. 
by  circomstance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  my  colleagues  under- 
stand what  would  be  covered  in  this 
substitute. 

Ttoe  Senator  correctly  stated  that  it 
would  simply  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  we  already  have  seen  many 
Instances  In  which  we  believe  the  Com- 
mission had  erred  in  the  proposal  of  reg- 
ulations that  they  had  sent  up  here,  in 
the  interpretation  of  existing  law,  and 
many  other  areas. 

The  Initial  proposal,  the  substitute 
that  has  been  presented  here,  simply 
mrald  let  the  Commission  go  on  until 
December  31,  1976.  at  wliich  time  there 
Is  a  sdf-destnict  provision.  If  all  the  bad 
features  suggested  by  the  Senator  are  In 
this  bill  which  the  Rules  Committee  has 
reported.  I  do  not  know  vhy  he  would 
want  to  self-destruct  his  proposal  as  of 
the  «id  <rf  December  1976,  because  then 
we  would  be  back  to  where  we  had  to 
write  a  new  bill  and  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  go  all  over  again. 

We  have  already  seen  to  seme  degree 
how  this  bin  works.  So  the  only  thing  we 
would  be  doing  by  making  a  straight  pro- 
vision of  It  in  this  bin,  a  stradght  de- 
struct,  imtU  the  end  of  December  1976, 
would  be  to  say  that  the  Presidential 
candidates  could  go  on  their  merry  way. 
qualifying  to  get  the  money  out  of  the 
Federal  funds  to  carry  out  their  cam- 
paigns. 

We  already  have  found  some  bad  fea- 
tures; and  I  am  going  to  propose  an 
amaidment  to  the  bUl  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  if  the  Senator's  sub- 
stitute Is  defeated,  to  make  sure  that  we 
cannot  have  such  a  pnriiferation  of  can- 
dlates  for  national  office  running  around 
the  country  at  taxpayers'  expense  when 
they  have  absolutely  no  chance  of  being 
viable  candidates. 

Mr.  BROCK.  As  long  as  the  Senator 
understands  they  are  aU  his.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CANNON.  After  another  primary 
or  two,  there  may  be  some  of  both.  At 
least,  right  now,  I  would  say  that  perhaps 
they  are  mostly  on  this  side. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  the  Benater  will 
support  me  in  that. 

I  objected  earlier  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  modify  his 
amendment  by  pimiiTwitiT^g  the  self- 
destruct  provision  principle,  because  I 
did  not  know  what  would  occur  If  the 


self-destruct  provision  were  takoi  out. 
I  have  had  time  to  review  it,  and  I  And 
that  all  we  would  be  doing  would  be  to 
pecpetoate  the  Onnimission  into  the  un- 
foreseen future,  and  we  wouki  be  giving 
them  some  imHtnitPri  authority,  giving 
them  a  ssJary  and  operating  expenses, 
and  letting  them  go  on  their  way. 

I  brieve  we  need  more  clarification  of 
the  law.  We  need  clflritkattoi  with  re- 
spect to  the  bun  Bac  dedsian.  which  was 
very  imfalr  on  the  part  of  one  side:  and 
we  have  to  iceep  these  things  in  bakstnce. 

When  tiie  Senator  from  Michigan  re- 
turns to  the  ChandMr,  if  he  renews  his 
motion  to  tilmlnate  section  3,  which  is 
the  self-destruct  provision,  that  wfll  be 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  his 
leader  at  the  White  House:  because  the 
President,  hlmsrtf.  suggested  ttiat  we 
have  a  self-destract  provision  early  next 
year.  I  attended  the  meeting  at  wtiich 
that  suggestion  was  made.  So  ttmt  we 
then  could  look  at  it  again  In  a  calmer 
atmosphere  and  try  to  come  op  with  a 
new  bin.  In  any  event,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  wants  to  oppose 
his  President  and  moves  to  eliminate  sec- 
tion 3  from  the  biU.  I  am  inclined  to  go 
along  with  him  on  that  point  at  present. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  has  returned  to 
the  Chamber.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  some 
time  to  him.  If  he  desires,  within  the  very 
few  minutes  I  have  remaining,  inasmuch 
as  the  time  of  the  minority  has  expired. 

I  recapitulate,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Smator  from  Michigan:  I  have  just 
stated  that  if  the  Senator  from  Mfehigan 
desires  to  oppose  his  leado-,  tine  Presi- 
dent, who  recomnaended  that  we  have  a 
self-destruct  provision,  and  to  look  at 
this  bfll  in  a  calmer  atmosphere  early 
next  year.  I  wIU  not  object  if  he  moves 
to  strike  section  3.  the  self-destruct  pro- 
vision, from  his  substitute. 

Mr.  GBJFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
will  not  accept  the  characterlsatian  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  am  e^ad  that 
he  has  changed  iiis  position  and  win  co- 
operate to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  secticm  3  of  the  substitute  be 
stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ttiere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Section  3,  on  page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amend  nent  wiU  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  take  it  that  we  are  aD 
talking  about  the  same  one,  inasmiK*  as 
we  had  two  earUer. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  miuutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  speak 
during  the  last  minute  or  two  that  we 
have  before  the  vote. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bm.  Senator  Canhon,  for 
the  outstanding  Job  he  has  done  in  bring- 
ing tills  much-needed  attention  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
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to  pass  S.  3065  in  the  near  future,  and 
it  certainly  appears  ttiat  we  will. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  urgent  need 
for  a  reconstitutlon  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  so  that  the  adminl-s- 
tration  and  enforcement  of  the  law  can 
continue  without  disruption.  But  S.  3065 
does  more  than  simply  reconstitute  the 
Commission,  and  that  is  what  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  all  about.  It  establishes 
strict  new  limits  on  the  proliferation  of 
.so-called  political  action  committees 
which  are  set  up  by  special  interest 
groups,  both  business  and  labor,  to  fun- 
nel money  to  candidates.  Certainlv,  if 
we  adopt  the  pending  sub.stilute,  we  v.  ill 
be  ignoring  that  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  havp 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  REroRo  some 
material  which  was  prepared  by  Com- 
mon Cause.  It  dramatically  illustrates 
the  massive  special  interest  contribution 
and  proliferation  of  committees  that  al- 
ready has  taken  place.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  material  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(News   release   from   Comniun   Cause,   Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Mar.  10.  1976  | 
Special  Interist  Grot/ps  Accumulate  jil64 
Million  for  1976  Political  Campaign.s,  Up 
More  Than  40  Percent  Over  Similar  Pe- 
riod IN  1974.  Common  Causf  Study  Reveals 
Special  Interest  groups  have  accumulated 
$16.4    million    for    the    1976    political    cam- 
paigns,   according    to   a   new   study   released 
by  Common  Cause.  The  tl6.4  million  politi- 
cal war  chest — cash  on  hand  as  of  January 
1976 — represents   an   increase   of   more   than 
40   percent   over    the   $11.7   million   held   by 
Interest   groups   at    a   dimilar   earlv   stage   of 
the   1974  electioru-    iF'tbriiars    28.    1974).   the 
study  revealed. 

"The  $16.4  figure  doesnv  even  begin  to  tell 
the  story."  according  to  Fred  Werthelmer. 
Common  Cause  Vice  President  and  Director 
of  Its  Campaign  Finance  Monitoring  Project. 
"In  one  of  the  most  slgnlfl  ;ant  developments 
since  the  passage  of  the  1974  campaign  fi- 
nance law,  242  new  political  giving  commit- 
tees have  been  established  by  special  Interest 
groups  during  the  past  year."  (See  Appendix 
A  for  complete  list.)  "Most  of  these  new  in- 
terest group  committees  have  Just  begun 
their  drive  to  accumulate  funds  for  the  1976 
©lections.  This  means  that  many  millions  of 
additional  political  dollars  will  be  raised  by 
the  new  commltte.-s  iu  the  months  ahead." 
Werthelmer  said 

According  to  tlie  study,  the  242  new  com- 
mittees now  constitute  thirty  percent  of  all 
Interest  group  committees  registered  under 
the  federal  law.  The  cash  the  new  committees 
have  accumulated  at  this  sti'.ge.  however, 
amounts  to  only  8i.x  percent  of  tlie  $16.4  mil- 
lion total  funds  accumulated  bv  all  intprost 
group  committees. 

The  new  committees  so  far  have  raised  only 
$978,000  with  $496,000  accumulated  by  Just 
one  group,  a  new  committee  connected  with 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

The  study  notes  that  the  huge  difference 
between  funds  available  for  all  committees 
and  those  available  for  new  committees  wUl 
change  dramatically  over  the  course  of  1976, 
as  the  new  committees  carry  out  their  Initial 
fimdralslng  drives. 


BtJSIN  ESS -related    COMMITTEES 

Almost  75  percent  of  the  242  new  commii- 
lees  have  been  formed  by  business-related 
interests,  according  to  the  study.  One  hun- 
dred and  seven  corporations  and  22  banks 
have  established  new  political  committees 
m  the  last  year,  more  than  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  corporations  and  banks  "vith  regis- 
tered commltte.^s  prior  to  the  1974  elections. 
Seventeen  oil  companies  have  registered  po- 
litical action  cdininittees  for  the  first  time, 
Including  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Cities  Serv- 
ice Co  .  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Standard 
Oil  of  Ohio,  Sun  Oil  Co.  and  Texaco.  Prior  to 
the  1<>74  elections,  oTily  one  oil  company, 
Union  Oil  of  California,  had  registered  a  pK)- 
lit  ica!  comni;ttee. 

El^ht  steel  companies  have  registered  fund.'= 
tor  the  first  time,  including  ARMCO  Steel 
Co..  I.ykes-Youngstown.  National  Steel  Corp  . 
Repiihhf   Steel  Corp.  and  U.S.  Steel. 

P'lrr  major  aerospace  corpor.Ttlon? — Orum- 
nuui  Corp..  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  McDon- 
nell Dougla.s  Corp.  and  United  Technologies 
(formc:-ly  United  Aircraft)  have  also  regis- 
tered  committees   for   the   first   time. 

Other  major  corpwratlons  registering  new 
political  committees  include  American  Ex- 
pru.-s  Co..  Bri^tol-M:era  Co..  Continental  Can 
Co  ,  Dow  Chemical  Co .  Litton  Industrie.-*, 
Montgomery  Ward  &i  Co  ,  Pan  American  Alr- 
liiifs.  Pepsico  Inc.,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries 
and  .Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

The  remaining  25  percent  of  the  new  com- 
mit lees  registering  were  8f>onsored  by  labor 
oreani/.ations  and  miscellaneous  groups.  Moet 
of  the  36  newly  registered  labor-related  po- 
litical committees  represent  additional  com- 
mit iee>  formed  by  labor  unions  which  al- 
ready had  one  or  more  political  committees 
prior  to  the  1974  elections.  The  Communica- 
tion Workers  of  America,  for  example,  regis- 
tered 12  additional  committees,  and  the  Ma- 
chinists rej;isrered  four  additional  commit- 
tees. 

■C'r)inprphenslve  public  financing  lor  the 
1Q76  Piesidentlal  eleclion-s  assures  that  the 
great  bulk  of  all  Interest  group  contributions 
in  1976 — new  or  old.  business  or  labor,  medi- 
cal or  dairy— are  destined  for  the  Congres- 
sional races,"  Werthelmer  said.  "These  de- 
velopments present  one  of  the  most  com- 
pellin;^  cases  yet  made  on  the  need  for  Con- 
gressional public  financing." 

"They  al.so  demonstrate  that  It  is  essential 
for  Congress  t-o  make  clear  that  an  organiza- 
tion cannot  set  up  a  number  of  political 
committees  and  thereby  render  meaningless 
the  $5,000  limit  on  what  an  organization's 
political  committee  can  give  to  a  candidate. 
The  need  for  this  'antlproUferatlon'  legisla- 
tion is  strikingly  demonstrated  by  Just  two 
ca-e.'?."  Werthelmer  said.  "During  the  period 
from  October  December  1976,  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  registered  seven  new  political  commit- 
tees. During  the  period  from  August-Decem- 
ber 1975  the  Communication  Workers  of 
America  registered  12  new  committees.  The 
bills  to  reconstitute  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  pending  in  the  Hoxi.se  and  Sen- 
ate contaiti  dear  'antl-proltferatlon'  provi- 
sions," Werthelmer  said. 

SPH  lAI,     TNTKHEST     and     LAR'iE     GIVERS     I.V      1(174 
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The  Common  Cause  study  also  revealed 
that  $35  million  In  campaign  contributions 
to  1974  Congressional  candidates  came  from 
large  individual  givers  ($500  or  more)  and 
special  Interest  groups.  The  $35  million  to- 
tal— $22.5  million  from  individuals  who  gave 
$500  or  more  and  $12.5  million  from  special 
Interest  groups — repre.sents  over  40  percent 
of  the  $83.5  million  contributed  to  1974  Con- 


';res.«!onal  candidates  between  September  1, 

1973  and  December  31,   1974.  Candidates  in 

1974  provided  an  additional  $6.2  million  of 
their  own  money. 

Of  the  $12.5  million  In  lntere.st  group  con- 
tributions in  1974.  labor  organizations  ac- 
counted lor  $6.3  million,  and  business  and 
professional  groups  accounted  for  $4.8  mil- 
lion. (See  Appendix  C.)  These  figures  do  not 
reflect  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  labor 
and  other  organizations  In  communicating 
Willi  their  own  members  and  In  conducting 
nonpartl.san  voter  registration  and  get  out 
the  vote  drives.  Such  expenditures  arc  not 
campaign  expenditures  within  the  meaning 
of  the  federal  law  and  the  total  amounts 
involved  in  these  actlvlfio?  are  not  known. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  Individuals 
with  business  or  professional  occupations 
accounted  for  $18.4  mUllon  given  by  Indi- 
viduals to  1974  Congressional  candidates  in 
amounts  of  $500  or  more.  This  Included  $13.6 
million  from  businessmen,  $2.6  million  from 
attorneys  and  $580,000  from  Individual  doc- 
tors. (See  Appendix  B  for  breakdown.)  The 
Common  Cause  figures  are  based  on  an  anal- 
ysis of  occupation  and  employer  Information 
required  to  be  listed  by  candidates  on  cam- 
paign finance  reports.  They  represent  the  first 
comprehensive  analysis  ever  done  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  individual  contrlbui,oi-s  to  Coi-.- 
gresslonal  races. 

"These  findings  again  strongly  demonstrate 
the  need  for  Congressional  public  financlu!;." 
Werthelmer  said.  "They  show  a  strong  reli- 
ance by  candidates  on  larger  gifts  and  spe- 
cial Interest  contributions.  Public  financing 
provides  candidates  with  an  alternative 
choice  for  their  elections — an  alternative 
based  on  less  special  Interest  dependence, 
smaller  private  contributions,  and  greater 
citizen  involvement." 

Earlier  Common  Cause  studies  have  dem- 
onstrated that  In  the  absence  of  public  fi- 
nancing. Incumbents  in  Congress  have  con- 
sistently outralsed  and  outspent  their  chal- 
lengers by  an  average  of  two  to  one,  regard- 
less of  political  party  afnuatlon,  Werthelmer 
said. 

According  to  the  latest  sttidy  the  largest 
Individual  interest  group  contributors  to 
1974  Congressional  candidates  were  the  po- 
litical funds  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, $1,462,972;  the  AFL-CIO,  $1,178,638; 
the  UAW,  $843,938;  the  maritime  unions. 
$738,314;  the  Machinists,  $470,353;  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  $438,428.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

Of  the  individual  btisinessmen  and  profes- 
sionals who  gave  $18.4  million  to  1974  Con- 
gressional candidates  In  amounts  of  $500  or 
more,  $2.5  million  came  from  individuals  in 
the  construction  and  real  estate  Industry, 
$2.3  million  came  from  individuals  In  the  fi- 
nancial Industry  and  $1.7  million  came  from 
individuals  associated  with  oil.  gas,  or  other 
natural  resource  industries.  tSee  Appen- 
dix B  ) 

1U76    FUNDS    ON     HAND 

Business  and  professional  interest  groups 
accounted  for  $8.8  million  cash  on  hand  as 
of  January  1976,  compared  to  $6.6  million 
held  by  labor  organizations.  (See  Appendix 
D.)  The  $8.8  million  total  Includes  $3  mil- 
lion held  by  business  groups,  $2.7  million  by 
agriculture  and  dairy  groups  and  $2.5  mil- 
lion held  by  health  groups.  In  early  1974 
dairy  groups  also  had  $2.1  million  cash  on 
hand  but  wound  up  giving  only  $361,000  to 
1974  Congressional  candidates.  "Dairy  groups 
had  a  very  difficult  time  during  that  Water- 
gate period  getting  candidates  to  accept  their 
contributions.  It  Is  not  clear  that  this  pat- 
tern win  be  repeated  In  1976."  Werthelmer 
said. 
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Labor  organizations  have  on  band  $1.6  mil- 
lion more  than  the  $6  mUllon  tuey  bad  at 
a  similar  stage  in  1874.  In  addition,  the 
AFL-CIO's  COPB  fund  report*  a  balance  of 
only  »173,000  as  of  January  1976.  (In  1974 
the  AFL-CIO  COPE  funds  cMitrlbuted  •1.2 
million  to  Congressional  candidates.) 

Health  groups  have  on  band  i^iproxlmately 
$1  mUIlon  more  tban  tbe  $1.6  million  tbey 
had  in  1974,  wltb  the  AMA  accounting  tiX 
$728,000  of  the  increase. 

The  leading  groups  wltb  funds  available 
as  of  January  1976  were  tbe  Associated  Millt 
Producers.  Inc.,  $1^11,702;  tbe  American 
Medical  Association.  $1,616^78;  tbe  mari- 
time unions.  $1,347,332;  UAW.  $988,652;  fi- 
nancial institutions,  $636,765;  and  tbe 
American  Dental  AssoclaUon,  $612,792.  (See 
Appendix  D.) 

1B74    DATA    TO    BE   PUBLISHED   IN   SERIES   OF 
VOLTTBCES 

Common  Cause  also  announced  that  it 
woiUd  publish  within  tbe  next  month  a 
series  of  voltunes  setting  tarth  comprehen- 
sive campaign  finance  data  for  tbe  1074 
Congressional  elections.  Tbe  volumes  will 
present  for  each  Congressional  candidate  in 
tbe  1074  general  election  a  complete  list  of 
interest  group  contributions,  and  individual 
contributions  of  $500  or  more.  Tbe  volumes 
will  also  provide  complete  listings  of  tbe 
1974  Congressional  ccmtributlons  made  by 
each  significant  special  interest  group. 

Common  Cause  said  it  will  continue  to 
monitor  campaign  finances  in  the  1076  elec- 
tions, wltb  particular  focus  on  tbe  activities 
of  special  interest  groups.  Since  its  mention 
in  early  1072,  the  Common  Cause  Campaign 
Finance  Monitoring  Project  has  been  di- 
rected by  Fred  Werthelmer.  John  J.  Conway 
and  Neil  Upmeyer  serve  as  Associate  Directors 
of  tbe  Monitoring  Project  flpeciallBlng  in 
special  Interest  activities,  and  candidate  and 
individual  contributor  activities,  respectively. 


Afpenbix  a 

Special     Interests    Registxbinc     Politicai. 

Action  Committees  Sings  Janoabt  1. 1976 

( *  Denotes  groups  that  previously  bad  reg- 
istered political  committees  and  are  register- 
ing additional  committees.) 

business  (its) 

Aerospace  (4  committees) : 

Grumman  Corp. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

Apparel  (1) : 

Kellwood  Co. 

Chemicals  and  Metals  (26) : 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

AMAX  Inc. 

Anaconda  Co. 

ARMCO  Steel  Corp. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.   (7  committees) 

PMC  Corp. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Kerr-McOee  Corp. 

Lone  Star  Steel  Co. 

Lykes-Toungstown 

National  Steel  Corp. 

NL  Industries 

Owens-niinols.  Inc. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

PPO  Industries,  Inc. 

Republic  Steel  Corp. 

U.S.  Steel 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp. 

Coal,  Oil  and  Gas  (20) : 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Cities  Service  Co. 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

Enserch  Corp. 


Halliburton  Co. 
Houston  Oil  &  Minerals  Carp. 
Marathon  Oil  Co. 
MAPCO  Inc.  (<MEla.) 
Peoples  Natural  Oas  Co. 
SEDCO  Inc.,  Dallas 
Skelly  OU  Co. 

Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independence 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.)  (SOCAL) 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)    (SOHIO) 
Sun  OU  Co. 
Texaco  Inc. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 
Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp. 
True  Oil  Co. 

Universal  OU  Products  Co. 
Source:     Campaign     Finance     Monitoring 
Project,  copjrrigbt  by  Common  cause  1976. 
Communications  (4) : 
California  Community  TV  Assn. 
*Gen.  Tel.  &  Electronics,  Conn. 
*Gen.  Tel.  &  Electronics,  ni. 
*Oen.  Tel.  &  Electronics,  Ind. 
Construction  (7) : 
*Assoc.  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc.,  Mich. 

*  Assoc.  General  Contractors,  Colo. 
Brown  &  Root 

Construction  Industry  PAC,  Tex. 

Flovur  Corp. 

Metal  Building  Industry 

Natl.  Limestone  Institute,  Inc. 

Electronics  (1) : 

Watklns-Jobnson  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Financial  Institutions  (33) 
Commercial  Bank  Groups  (2) : 
'Arizona  Bankers 

*  Louisiana  Bankers 
Commercial  Banks  (22) : 
Bank  of  Everett  (WA) 
Bank  of  Hawaii 

Commercial  Security  Bancorp.  (UT) 

Crocker  Bank  (CA) 

CT  tc  B  Bancshares  (GA) 

Detroit  Bank  Corp. 

Fidelity  Bank  (PA) 

First  City  Natl.  Bank,  Houston  (TX) 

First  InU.  Bancshares,  Inc.  (TX) 

Hist  Natl.  Bank  (AZ) 

First  Security  Corp.  (UT) 

First  Wisconsin  Corp. 

Marine  Natl.  Bank  (PA) 

Merchants  NaU.  Bank  &  Tr.  Co.  (IN) 

Natl.  Bank  of  Detroit 

Pacific  Natl.  Bank  of  Wash. 

Pittsburgh  Natl.  Bank 

Security  Pacific  Corp.  (CA) 

Union  Planters  Corp.  (TN) 

Valley  Natl.  Bank  of  Arizona 

Waocamaw  Bank  &  Tr.  Co.  (NC) 

•Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  (CA) 

Savinns  and  Loans  (5) : 

'Savings  &  Loan  League  Colorado 

'Savings  &  Loan  League  Florida 

Citizens  Savings  &  Loan  Assn.,  San  Fran. 

Citizens  Savings  Assn.  (Canton,  OH) 

City  Federal  Savings  &  Loan,  N.J. 

Credit  Unions  (2) : 

Assoc.  Credit  Bureaus  Inc.  Texas 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn. 

Miscellaneous  (2)  : 

Am.  Collectors  Assn. 

Household  Finance  Corp. 

Food  and  food  processing  {14) 

Beverages  (3) : 

Coors  Adolph  Co. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute 

PeiKico  Inc. 

Retail  (4) : 

Handy  Andy  Inc. 

Piggly  Wlggly  Southern 

Natl.  Assn.  of  Retail  Grocers 

Wlnn-Dlxle  Stores  Inc. 

Others  (7) : 

Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn. 

Dillingham  Corp. 

Flowers  Industries  Inc. 


Gerber  Products  Co. 

Natl.  Broiler  Council 

PiUsbury  Co. 

Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Forest  Products  (6) : 

Boise  Cascade 

Crown  Ztilerbach  Corp. 

Intl.  Paper  Co. 

Natl.  Lumber  &  Bldg.  Assn. 

Potlach  Corp. 

Union  Camp  Corp. 

Insurance  (6) : 

Americaui  Family  Corp. 

Am.  General  Insurance  Co.,  Texas 

Insurance  Pub.  AfT.  Council,  Chicago 

Kansas  City  life  Insurance  Co. 

*Llfe  Underwriters.  Texas 

Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Machinerii  (3) : 

Deere  &  Co. 

Martin  Tractor  Co. 

Natl.  Machine  Btiilders  Tool  Assn. 

Pharmaceuticals  (4)  : 

Bristol-Myers  Co. 

CIBA-GEIGY  Corp. 

Natl.  Assn.  of  Pharmacists 

Proprietary  Assn.  Tlxe 

Railroads  (1) : 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  RR 

Reai  Estate  (3) : 

Cabot  Corp. 

Natl.  Realty  PAC 

•Natl.  Assn.  of  Realtors  Wash.  State 

Transportation  (11): 

Alaskan  Skies  Assn.  Natl. 

Allegheny  Airlines 

AMERCO 

Am.  Public  Transit  Assn. 

Budd  Co. 

Matson  Navigation  (sub  Alex  &  Baldwin) 

Metro  Services,  Texas 

•Natl.  Auto  Dealers  Assn.  NatL 

•Natl.  Auto  Dealers  Assn.  Texas 

Pan  American  Airlines 

Pullman  Inc. 

UtUities  (2) : 

Columbus  &  S.  Ohio  Electric  Co. 

Florida  Power  Light  Co. 

Other  (31): 

Alton  Box  Board  Co. 

Am.  Assn.  of  Nurserymen 

Am.  Eiq>ress  Co. 

Am.  Retail  Federation 

Am.  Textile  Mf  rs.  Assn. 

Arthur  Young 

Broybill  Furniture  Industries 

Container  Corp. 

Continental  Can  Co. 

Corning  Glass  Works 

Dow  Coming  Corp. 

Eaton  Corp. 

Evergreen  Associates,  Everett,  Wash. 

First  Class  Mailers  Assn. 

Franklin  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

John  W.  Graham  Co. 

L.  M.  Berry  &  Co. 

Litton  Industries.  Inc. 

Marco  Comm.  for  ElTect.  Govt.  (Balti) 

Marcor  Inc. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co.  (CA) 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries  Inc. 

R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons 

Rexnord  Inc. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Square  D  Co. 

TRW 

Wheelabrator-Prye  Inc. 

Wellman  Industries,  JohnsviUe,  SC  (2) 

Agriculture  and  Dairy  (2) 
Am.  Feed  Mfirs.  Assn. 
United  Fiuit  &  Vegetable  Assn. 

Lawyers  (4) 
Am.  Trial  Lawyers  Assn. 
Doherty,  Rumble  &  Butler  (MN)  (S) 
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■Am. 
-Am. 

Atn. 

Am. 
■Am. 
"Am. 


Health   {14) 
\merici»u    Dental    Association 
•Am.  Dental  Assn.,  Idaho 
Am.  Dental  Assn.,  nUnols 
.'\m.  Dental  Assn.,  Indiana 
Dental  Assn.,  Kansas 
.  Dental  Assn.,  Louisiana 
Dental  Assn.,  Maine 
Dental  Assn.,  Minnesota 
.  Dental  Assn.,  Nebraska 
,  Dental  Assn.,  Wyoming 
MUcellaneous  Health    (5) : 
.\ssn.  of  Am.  Phj-slclans  &  Surgeon.^ 
GroTtp  Practice  Pol.  Comm.  (VA> 
Group  P.  Comm.  (TX) 
New  Jersey  Health  Group 
Oregon  Health  Group 

Lobor   {36) 
AFL-CIO    (4)  : 

*AFLr-CIO,  Connecticut  (Senate  Camp,  i 
'North  Caro,  Southern  Pledmoat 
•North      Caro,      (Nash-Bdgwoombe-W!'. 
Cnty.) 

•.\FL  CIO,  Ohio  (Franklin  Cnty  ) 


Building  and  Construction  Tradea  (4i  ' 

•Carpenters — Callfomi* 

•Electrical  Workers  (IBKW) — Iowa 

•Electrical  Workwrs  (IBEW)— Conn. 

•Laborers  ;^860 — Ohio 

Government   ( 1 1  : 

Letter  Carriers 

Industrial  (Si : 

AFI^-CIO  Ai&liated  (4)  — 

•Machinists  Jrl46 — Texas 

•  Machinists — Washington 

•  Machinists — Wlsoonaln 
'Machinists  Dlst.  10 — Wisconsin 
United  Auto  Workers,  Independent  (1): 
•United      Auto      Workers,       Independent 

(Grtr.  Flint) 
Service  (5)  : 
•Meaf cutters  t525  (NC) 
•RetaU  Clerks  <t42«  (CA) 
•Retail  Clerks  #400  (MD) 
•Retail  Clerks  #1393  (PA) 
Utility  Workers 
Transportation  (2)  : 
.A'nalgainated  Transit  Uuiori 


Pan  Am  Chap  FUgbt  Eng.  lutl.  Assn. 
Teamsters,  Independent  (2) : 
•Teamsters,  ladepeiMlent  (AL) 
•TBamstere,  Indepacdent  (IN) 
MiacaUuneous  Labor  (14) : 
•Communications  Workers  (12> 
•Hospital  &  Health  Care,  Natl. 
•Hospital  2c  Health  Care  DUt.  ll9dC  ^PAi 

Miscellaneous  (St 
National  Education  Association  (3) : 
Natl   Educ.  Assn.  (MI)    (Saginaw) 
Natl.  Educ.  Assn.  (NC) 
Natl.  Educ.  Assn.  (OK) 
Other  (3) : 
Oun  Owners  of  Am. 
Natl.  Women's  Pol.  Caucus 
Natl.  Right  to  Work  Coram. 

Ideological  (4) 
Conservative  Coalition  of  Iowa 

Natl.  Conservative  PAC 

Comm.   for   a  New  Majority, Treedom   r,f 
Choice.  Inc. 

Fund  for  a  Repres.  Congress,  Inc. 


APPtriDIX  B 
INDIVIDUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  YM  OR  MORE  TO  1974  C0U~.RtSSIOnAL  CANDIDATES  BROKEN  OOWi;  BY  OCCUPATION  OF  CONTRIBUTOR 


OecuyatiM 


Agriculture »424,  857 

On,  gas,  and  other  natural  resoufces 688, 697 

Construction/real  estate _  1.270,  <61 

Transportation — 131.  126 

Manutatludng XW.  345 

Baakhic           -  331, 177^ 

Investments «29,953 

Insurance 225.  077 

RnancU  wAntxy 986,207 

C-"ier3l  business 2,145.636 

Business  total 6.455,329 


Senate 


J291.983 

993,923 

1.  197,  190 

226,909 

831,  560 

3797941 
583,  530 
339,756 


1.303,227 
2,  312,  493 


Total 


J716.84S 

l,682,62t) 

2,  467, 651 

358, 03S 

I.63t.lK 

711,118 

1,  013.  483 

S«4,CU 

2,289,434 
4,  458, 12» 


7,157,280  13,612,609 


Sour:e:  CiTpiign  •ipjnce  Tionitorinf  jr»iect  by  C'T-.-rion  Cause  1975. 


Appendix  C 

SPK-IAL    IfTTXREST    GBOT-p    T     IITirAl. 
OOMSOTTEES 

Total  contributions  to  1974  ( f>}igic<'i:ona: 
candidates 
Business,  Professional: 

Business -   '■2,  506,  846 

Agriculture  and  Dairy 361.040 

Health 1,936,487 

Total    .--    -     4,804,473 

Labor 6,315,488 

Miscellaneous    682,215 

Ideological i 723,410 

Total  Interest  group  corn-  

mlttees    12,525,586 

I ndii  idual  Interest  groups  largest  contribu- 
tors to  1974  congressional  cnnd'dates 

1.  American  Medical  A'^.-n- $1,462,  97U 

2.  AFLr-CIO  COPEs 1,178.638 

3.  UAW 843,938 

4.  Maritime  Unio:;- 738,314 

5.  Machinists    470,353 

6.  Financial  Institutions 438,428 

7.  National  Educ.ition  A^^sns 398.991 

8.  Steelworkers 361,225 

9.  Retail   Clerks 291,065 

10.  BIPAC     (Natloiiiil     A-i»u.     of 

Mfrs.) 272.000 

11.  National  Assn.  of  Realtors  280,870 

Source:     Campaign     FIr.ance     Mor.i*  'rm^ 
Project.    .    >.y   Ci'iniiion   C.-wi-e    !97i5. 


OccupatiM 


NauM 


SsoaU 


Oodofs J3S6,  no  f22M,6»S 

Attorneys I,li3,019  1.521,10} 

Other  professionals 793,369  774,606 

Professional .  2,286,491  t.S3t,M0 

Busines-, 'professional  total 1^721,(27  9,6ai,3M 

HowwuMe _ .  4S5.9K  779.  S52 

»-ind — 4Il,US  SM.813 

Others _ 1.262.Mi  542,SS« 

¥lsee«aneo«s  total 2,159,673  1.90(,73I 

Graedtotal 10, 881.  SCO  11.596,111 


Tol.tl 


1578.  795 
2. 651. 828 
1, 567, 975 


< 798. 698 


U,  411. 207 

1.265,334 
MS.  996 


4,066,404 


22,477,611 


Appotdix  D 
Special  interest  group  poHtical  coTnmittces 
(Caah  on  hand.  December  31, 1975] 
B  uslneas/Prof asslonal : 

Bualneaa $3,055,494 

Agrloalture  ft  Dairy 2,692,794 

Health 2.  64S.t33 

Lawyers 614.838 

Total    .__      8,805,859 

Labor _ 6,800.337 

Mlscellaneou.s    878,263 

Ideological    332,734 

Total  Interest  g:ov\p 

committees 16,417,093 

/'.o'l   .dual  interest  group.^  v!th  vio^t   -i.ncis 
available,  December  31.  1075 

1  .Associated  Milk  Producer.^. 

Inc    51,811,702 

2  American  Medical  A.ssn 1,616,978 

;j.  Maritime  Unions 1,347,332 

4.  UAW 988.652 

5.  Financial    liu,t;tmioii.-j 635.765 

6.  American  Dental   Assn 612,  7W 

7.  Trial  Lawyers 496,578 

8.  National  Education  A.-mi 487,465 

9.  Steelworkers 465,791 

10.  Transportation  Union  (UTU)         411,706 

11.  Natl.  Assn.  of  Realtors 375,870 

Source:     Campaign     Finance     Monitoring 
Project,  copyright  by  Cotnmon  Cause  1976. 
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'  Affiliation  or  interest 

Aerospace : 
•Grumman  Corp. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Corp. 
•Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
LTV  Aerospace  Corp/Vought  Corp. 
•McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
•United  Technologies  Corp. 


Apparel : 
American  Apparel  Mfrs  Assn. 
American  Footwear  Industries  Assn. 
•KellwoodCo. 
Menswear  Retailers  of  America. 


Businessmen's    groups: 
N  A  of  Manufacturers 
D.  C.  Businessmen 
Georgia  Businessmen 
Mississippi  Businessmen 


Chemicals  and  metals: 
•AMAX  Inc. 

•Aluminum  Co  of  America 
•Anaconda  Co. 

•  ARMCO  Steel  Corp. 
•Dow  Chemical  Co. 
*Dow  Chemical  Co. 
•Dow  Chemical  Co. 
•Dow  Chemical  Co. 
*Dow  Chemical  Co. 
•Dow  Chemical  Co. 

•  FMC  Corp. 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

•  Lykes-Youngstown. 

NA  of  Chemical  Distributors., 
OUn  Corp. 

•  Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

•  U.S.  Steel. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


Coal,  oil  and  gas: 

•  N/A 

•  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 
bituminous  coal  Industry. 
Consolidated  Nattiral  Oas  Co.  (PA) . 
Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Co.  (NY  &  NJ)  (9-30) , 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.  ( WV) . 

East  Ohio  Oas  Co.  (sub.  of  Cons<d  Nat  Oas) . 

•  Enserch  Corp. 

•  Halliburton  Co. 
Indiana  Gas  Co. 

•  MAPCO  Inc.  (Oklahoma) . 

Natl  CouncU  of  Coal  Lessors  (8-31) . 

Natural  Gas  Retailers. 

Pacific  Lighting  Corp — natural  gas. 

•  SEDCO  Inc,  DfUlas. 

•  Skelly  OU  Co. 

•  Standard  Oil  Co  (CA)  (SOCAI.) . 

•  Standard  Oil  Co  ^OH)  (SOHIO). 

•  Sun  Oil  Co. 
'Texaco  Inc. 

•Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 
•Texas  Gas  TYansmlsslon  Corp. 
Union  Oil  Co  of  California. 
'  Universal  OU  Products  Co. 


BUSINESS 

Committee  name 

Closing  cash 

Grumman  PAC W 

Hughes  Act  Citizenship  Fund 38,  591 

Lockheed  GOovt  Prog 0 

LTV  Aero  Corp  Act  Citizenship  Comm 21,  128 

McDonnell  Douglas  GGovt  Fund 0 

United  Technologies  Corp  PAC 0 

Subtotal 59,719 

American  Apparel  Mfrs  PAC 459 

Footwear  Industry  PAC 674 

Kellwood  Co  Empl  PAC  (KELLPAC) 0 

Menswear  Pub  AfT  Comm 11,641 

Subtotal 12,774 

Business-Industry  PAC  (BIPAC) 192. 170 

DC  Comm  of  Businessmen  to  assist  Cong  Cands 1,  854 

The  Loose  Group 6,934 

Delta  Fund 1,»02 

Subtotal 201,360 

AMAX  Concerned  Citizens  Fund 0 

ALCOA  Emp  Pol  Fund 0 

Anaconda  Concerned  Citizens  Fund 6,302 

ARMPAC    0 

Dow  Eastern  Emp  PAC  (OH) 1.415 

Dowell  Emp  PAC  (DEPAC)    (TX) 55 

Emp  PAC  Cent  Reg  Dow  (KMPAC)    (TX) 6,546 

Emp  PAC  of  Govt  Affairs,  SE  Region  of  Dow  (LA) 760 

Health  &  Consumer  Prod  Emp  PAC  (IN) 608 

Midwest  Area  PAC   (Ml) 571 

Western  Dow  Emp  Comm  for  Free  Enterprise  (CA) 2, 125 

PMC   GGovt   Program 0 

Kennecott  E^ecs  Citizenship  Assn 14,  723 

Lykes-Yotmgstown  PAC 0 

Chemical  Distributors  PAC 0 

Olln  Exec  Vol  NP  Pol  Fund 28,  937 

Phelps  Dodge  Emp  for  GGovt 0 

UBS  Emp  GGovt  Fund 0 

Grace  GGovt  Comm 0 

Subtotal    62,042 

Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independence  PAC 0 

Atlantic  Richfield  Civic  Act  Fund 0 

Cranm  on  Amer  Leadership  (COAL) 5,001 

CONPAC.   Pittsburgh 7,937 

Consolidated  Vol  NP  Pol  Fund 258 

Consolidated  Exec  Vol  NP  Pol  Fund 4,  527 

East  Ohio  Gas  Emp  Vol  GGovt  Assn 5, 185 

Enserch  Emp  Pol  Support  Assn 0 

HaUiburton  PAC   (HALPAC) 0 

Meridian  Pub  Aff  Conam 9.  041 

MAPCO    PAC 0 

Coal  Landowners  Comm  (VA) j 1,843 

Gas  Employees  PAC 3.780 

Pacific  Lighting  Pol  Assistance  Comm 44,367 

SEDCO   PAC 1.500 

Skelly  OU  Co  PAC 0 

Chevron  Comm  for  Pol  Partlclp 14.735 

Sohioans  Civic  Contrlb  Fund 0 

SUNPAC 1"0 

Texaco  Emp  Pol  Involvement 0 

TexEis  Eastern  PAC 0 

Vol  NP  Pol  Fund  (Owensboro,  Ky) 2,900 

Political  Awarenness  Fund 34,217 

UOP  Emp  Pol  Act  Fund -  4,504 

Subtotal 139,963 


Asterisk  ( * )  denotes  committte  registering  after  January  1, 1976. 
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■t'snress — continued 


Communications : 


Affiliation  or  tnterest 


*  Calif  or  nU  Community  TV  Assn. 
Gen  Tel  &  Electronics : 

California. 

•Conn. 

•Illinois. 

•Indiana. 
Hawaii  Telephone  Co  (sub  oX  OTE ) . 
Meredith  Corp  (lA) — publishing. 
N  A  of  Broadcasters. 
Natl  Cable  TV  Assn. 
Natl  Telephone  Coop  As^n. 
Recording  Industry  of  America. 
US  Independent  Telephone  Ass-i 


Construction: 
Architects  &  Consulting  Enguieers. 
Aasoc  Builders  tc  Contractors  Inc. 
•Assoc  Builders  Se  Contractors  Inc.  Mi. 
Assoc  General  Contractors: 

National. 

Iowa. 

Michigan 

St.  Louis  (J   \')i . 

Missouri. 

Ohio  (6-30) 

Pennsylvania 

Texas  (8-30). 

Vermont. 
Black  &  Veatch, 
'Brown  &  Root. 

Construction  Equipment  Industry. 
•N/A. 

Detroit  Piping  Industry. 
General  Portland  Cemeni. 
N  A  of  Home  Builders. 
•Natl  Limestone  Institute  Inc. 
•Metal  Building  Industry. 
SM  &  AC  Contractors  Assn. 


Eiettroaics; 
General  Electric  Co,  Conn. 
General  Electric  Co,  Mass. 
•Watkin=;-Johnson  Co,  Palo  .\lto  CA. 

Financial  Imlitutionj 
1  Pt/liticai  Action  Committees; 
Am  banking  Interests. 
•Arizona  bankers. 
California  bankers 
Florida  bankers. 
Indiana  bankers  ( i    1 0  7t>  i . 
Kansas  bankers. 
•Louisiana  bankers. 
Minnesota  bankers. 
Pennsylvania  bankep>. 
Texas  bankers. 
Wnnhingfon  bar.kers. 


.1   Co":  'nercial  Bankt 


2.  Comnie.-cial  banlts: 
Am  Fletcher  Corp  (IN) . 
Aaaodates  Management  Corp  ( IN)  (9-30) . 
•Bank  of  Everett  (WA) . 
•Bank  of  Hawaii. 
Chemical  Bank  (NY i . 
•Crocker  Bank  (CA) . 
•CT  &  B  Bancshares  (GA  ; . 
•Fidelity  Bank  (PA). 
First  Bank  System  Inc  (MN( . 
First  Bank  System  Inc  (ND) . 


Co>ti  niittcf   yi'.ife 

Closing  caoh 

CuifcTiiia    Cable    TV    PAC      ..             _      1,869 

General  Tel  Emp   (California)    GGovt  Club 84.566 

GTE  Stamford  Emp  GGovt  Club 765 

General  Tel  Co  of  Illinois  Emp  GGovt  Club o 

General  Tel  Emp  GGovt  Club  (Indiana) 3,141 

Hawaiian  Tel  Emp  GGovt  Club 14,386 

Meredith  Corp  Emp  for  Better  Govt 18,SI65 

Television  &  Radio  PAC  (TARPAC) 7.' 418 

Natl  Cable  TV  PAC lo!o84 

Telephone  Ed  Comm  Org  (TECOi a!917 

Recording  Arts  PAC a.Ma 

Comnuniloations  PAC  (COMP.'VCi si  662 

Subtct.il        130,913 

Pol  Comm  for  E>esign  Professional 1,685 

Merit  Shop  Action  Conun 9,463 

ABC  Free  Enterprise  PAC.    "  o 

Committee  for  Action  (WA  i 90,681 

Construction  Action  Comm 7*  681 

Construction  Industry  Mgmt  PAC 2!  919 

Construction  Industry  PEC "_.  '418 

AGC  of  St  Louis  Pol  Comm 2,400 

Ohio  Contractors  PAC ""  '    72 

Assn  for  Pol  Ed  in  Construction..     _.     .  264 

Big  60  PAC "IIIIIIII"  5,796 

Vermont  Construction  Ind  PAC 1,483 

Black  &  Veatch  GGovt  Fund... II.III  s!  590 

Brownbullders    PAC '   _  '      g 

Construction  Equipment  PAC. HI  11,232 

Construction  Industry  PAC  (CIP AC)    (TX) -'-"'.'.  3  801 

Detroit  Piping  Ind  PAC  (PIPAC) '_'_'_'_  1,446 

Citizens  for  Representative  Govt '      g 

Builders   Pol   Camp   Comm    (BPPC) "I^  3,982 

NLI    Testimonial    Dinner    Comm "  430 

Metal    Building    Industry    PAC ""IIV. 

Sheet  Metal  &  Air  Cond  Contr  Pol  Comm I.III"  19,124 

Subtotal     171477 

Non-Parti»an  Pol  Support  Comm,  Conn 28,968 

Non-Partisan   Pol   CcHnm  of  Mass 793 

Watklns-John.son    PAC -V_V"  0 

Subtotal     .., 29.700 

Bttuklng   Profer^oiou   PAC    (B.VNKPACj 85,271 

Arizona  Bankers  PAC 0 

CALBANK-FED    PAC l..".'.  0 

Florida    Bankers    PAC 5,159 

Indiana  Bankers  PAC 20,988 

Kansas   Bankers   PAC 6,117 

Louisiana  Bankers  PAC 2,785 

Minnesota  Bankers  PAC 13,  631 

Pennsylvania  Bankers  Pub  All  Acorn 17,100 

B.MiLOT — Bankers  Leg  Lg  of  Texas 14,441 

VVa.^hington  Bai.kers  PAC 146 

Subtotiil 165,638 

HcKiMiT  Gtivt  Conun   (Indianapolis) 23,778 

Associates  Employees  PAC 0 

Bank  of  Everett  Vol  PAC    (BEVPAC) 0 

Special  Pol  Ed  Comm   (Honolulu). 0 

Fund  for  GGovt  (New  York) 0 

Crocker  Indiv  \^ol  Inv  In  Cit  (CIVIC) 0 

Comm  for  Qviality  Govt-F  (Coltmibus) 398 

1200  Committee    (PhUadelphU) 612 

First  Bk  Syst  Minn  GGovt  Comm 1.808 

First  Bk  Syst  XD  GGovt  Comm 68 
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OMm  <nr  flbon  am  «fv 


Affiliation  or  fntsrest 

First  Bank  Systems  Inc  (SD). 

•First  Clt7  Kftttoua  BMdc  Hafoeott  (TX). 

•First  Intl  BuiealuiiM,  Xne  <TX). 

•First  Natl  Bank.  ArlsKuu 

First  Natl  Baalc  of  Atlanta. 

Ftrst  VtM  Bank  of  Topeka  (KS)  (9-30). 

First  Htett  City  Oorp  (NT). 

•First  Socarlty  Corp  (X7T) . 

First  Tenn  National  Corp. 

First  Union  NaU  Bank  (NC) . 

•First  Wisconsin  Corp. 

Indiana  Natl  Bank. 

Long  Island  Trust  Co. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp. 

MeUon  NaU  Corp  (PA) . 

•Merchants  Natl  Bank  &  Tr  Co  (UT) . 

•Pacific  Natl  Bank  of  Wash. 

Seattle  First  Natl  Bank. 

•Sectirlty  Pacific  Corp  (CA) . 

Trust  Co  of  Oeorgla. 

•Union  Planters  Corp,  Memphis  (TN) . 

•Valley  Natl  Bank  of  Arizona. 

•Waccamaw  Bank  &  Tr  Co  (NC) . 

Wells  Fargo  ft  Co  (CA) . 

•Wells  Fargo  fr  Co  (CA) . 


am  PoLincAi.  Paktt  Com mittebs — Continued 
Sl«  tns,  SuicMABT  BT  CoMMrrnx — ContlnuMl 
■UBiHUS— continued 

Committee  name 


FinaTicial  Instituttons- 

1.  Political  Action  C<anniittees: 
Savings  &  Loan  League  National. 
Barings  ft  Loan  League — 

California. 

•Colorado. 

•Florida. 

Michigan. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Pennsvlv.mia  iG-aO). 


2.  Savings  institutions: 
'Citizens  Savings  ft  Loan  Assn. 
•City  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan,  New  Jeraay. 
Financial  Federation  Inc.  (8-80). 
Savings  Bankers. 
Kational  League  League  of  Instu-ed  Savlngfl 

i 

C  Credit  unions : 
•Assoc.  Credit  Bureaus  Inc.  Texaa. 
•Consumer  Bankers  Assn. 
Credit  Union  Council. 
Credit  Union  League  Indiana. 
Credit  Union  League  Michigan. 


D.  Miocellaneous: 

•Household  Finance  Corp. 
Mortgage  Bankers, 
Savings  Bantiers. 


^  oecur:ties; 
MerrUl  Lynch. 
Mitchell  Hutchias. 
Paine  Webber. 
Seciulties  Industry. 
Smith  Barney. 


-B.  Savtng$  tk  Loam 


CXXII- 


^25— Pwt  « 


Closing  cash 

First  Bk  Syst  SD  GGovt  Prog 0 

Natt  OCton  Fund  (Houston) 8225 

First  Intl  Bancshares  Good  Govt  Fund » 0 

FNBA  QOovt  Comm 0 

Fund  for  Better  Govt  (Atlanta) 69 

Citizens  tor  OGovt  (T(^>eka) 250 

Citicorp  Kmp  Vol  Pol  Fund 1,  518 

First  Security  Corp  PAC 0 

Good  Fed  Govt  Comm  (Memphis) . 722 

Commonwealth  Associates  "F"  Fund 23,497 

First  Wisconsin  Civic  Afl  Comm O 

INOPAC a.  886 

Utco  GGovt  Club «.  480 

Assn  f<»' Responsible  Govt  (NY) 3,524 

514  Committee  (Pittsburgh) 5.743 

Merchants  Comm  for  Camp  Contrib 382 

Pacific  BANKPAC  (Seattle) 0 

First  Associates  Natl 5.760 

Security  Pacific  Act  Cit  Today  Comm .. S.  588 

Good  Govt  Group  (Atlanta) 21.115 

Union  Planters  Comm  Govt  Afl 502 

VNB  Good  Govt  Comm  (Phoenix) S.  110 

Public  Afl  Fund  (WhlteviUe) 4.031 

Good  Govt  Comm  (San  Francisco) 17. 198 

Employees  for  GGovt  (F)    (San  Francisco) 0 


Subtotal 


Savings    Assn    PEC. 


Century  Club  Pasadena 

Savings  Assn  PEC  CO 

Savings  ft  Loan  PAC  FL 

Savings  Assn  Pub  Afl  Comm  MI 

SAFEC  NJ 

Savings  Assn  PAC  NY 

Savings  &  Loan  PAC  OHIO  (SALPAC-O) . 
Public  Affairs  Comm  of  Savings  Assns... 


Subtotal 


Citizens  Savings  PAC,  San  FRan... 

City  FedPAC  (Elizabeth) 

FF  Good  Govt  Fund  (Los  Angeles) . 

Savings  Bankers  NP  PAC 

Natl  League  PAC 


Subtotal 


Consiuner  Reporting  &  Collection  Executives  PAC. 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  PAC  (CONPAC) 

Credit  Union  Legisl  Act  Council 

Indiana  Credit  Union  Leagiie  Inc 

M-C-U  Legisl  Act  Fund 


Subtotal 


House  PAC 

Mortgage  Bankers  PAC  (MORPAC) . 
Savings  Bankers  NP  PAC 


Subtotal 


Effective  Govt  Assn 

MiacheU  Hutchins  Vol  Pol  Fund 

Paine  Webber  Fund  for  Better  Govt 

Securities  Industa^  Camp  Comm 

SB  Better  Govt  Comm 


Subtotal 


1»,854 


92,424 

12,401 

0 

1.101 

9,983 

4.781 

14.380 

88.762 

39,048 

800.280 

8,035 
0 
1.857 
8, 17« 
1,027 

19,585 

0 
2,474 
9.064 
1,812 
1,052 

11,402 

0 

27,506 

9.176 

36,682 

70 
13,066 

3.859 
50.974 

2.355 

70,  324 
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Committee  name 


March  16,  1976 


Afflliation  or  interest 
Food  and  food  processing 


A.  Beverages: 
Coca  Cola  Co. 
'Coors  Adolpb  Co. 
•Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 
•Pepslco,  Inc. 


B.  Retail: 
•N  A  of  RetaU  Grocers. 
•Handy  Andy  Inc. 
•Plggly  Wiggly  Southern. 
•Wlnn-Dlxle  Stores,  Inc. 


C.  Other : 

Am  Bakers  Assn. 

Am  Proeen  Pood  Institute. 

Canning  Industry. 

DelMonte  Corp. 

•DlUlngham  Corp. 

•Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn. 

•Plowers  Industries,  Inc. 

Pood  Industry,  D.C. 

Pood  Processing  Industry  (9-10) . 

•Gerber  Products  Co. 

Krause  Milling  Co. 

Meat  Industry  (6-30) . 

Natl  Confectioners  Assn. 

•PUlsbury  Co. 

•Quaker  Oats  Co. 


Porest  products : 

•Boise  Cascade. 

•Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

Porest  Products  (6-30). 

Porest  Products  Industry. 

Fort  Vancouver  Plywood  Co.  1 1-30-76) . 

Georgia  Pacific  Corp. 

•Intl.  Paper  Co. 

Klrby  Lumber  Co. 

Mountain  Fir  Lumber  Co. 

•Natl.  Lumber  and  Bldg.  Assn. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.  Interests. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co. 

•Union  Camp  Corp. 

Hotel,  motel  and  restaurants: 
Am.  Hotel  and  Motel  A&sn. 
Convenient  Industries  of  Am. 
Natl.  Restaurant  Assn. 


Insurance: 
•Am.  General  Insurance  Co  ,  Texa.s. 
CNA  Financial  Corp.  (9-30) . 
Independent  insurance  agents. 
Independent  Insurance  agents,  GA  (6-30) . 
•Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Kemper  Insurance  Co.,  Illinois. 
Life  Underwriters — National. 
•Life  Underwriters — Texas. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.Y. 
Mortgage  Instu-ance  Companies  of  America  (3-15) . 
N.  A.  of  Insurance  Agents. 
•N/A. 
•Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 


Closing  cash 

Non-partisan  Comm  for  Good  Govt  (OA) $30,  043 

Coors  Emp  PAC 0 

DlstUled  Spirits  Public  Affairs  Council 320 

Pepslco  PAC 0 

Subtotal 30,363 

Retail  Grocers  PAC o 

Handy  Andy  PAC 0 

PWS  Good  Govt  Comm  (Vidalla) 0 

Southeastern   GGovt  Comm 0 

Subtotal 0 

BREAD  PAC 28,576 

Freezers   PAC 1,257 

Canners  Pub  Aff  Comm 3,  478 

Del  Monte  Vol  NP  GGovt  Comm 2,746 

Dillingham  Emp  Cit  Act  Program 12,  150 

Cane  Sugar  Refiners  PAC 1,701 

Flowers  PAC,  Thomasvllle  GA 0 

Pood  Industry  GGovt  Comm 6,372 

Food  Processor  Pub  Aff  Comm 1,  335 

Gerber    PAC 0 

East  Wisconsin  Club 17,168 

Meat  Industry  PAC 515 

Govt  Improvement  Group 4,427 

Active  citizenship  program 0 

Public  Interest  Comm 0 

Subtotal   79,725 

Boise  Cascade  Emp.  GGovt  Fund 0 

Crown  Emp.  Pol.  Fund 8,  944 

Rosarlo  Fund 415 

Forest  Products  Pol.  Comm 18,492 

Fort  Vancouver  Plywood  Co.  Emp.  PAC 62 

G-P  Emp.  Fund 35,014 

Vol.  Contributors  for  Better  Govt 0 

Pine  Tree  Pol.  Comm 3,  576 

Mountain  Fir  Pol.  Comm 1,  106 

Lumber  Dealers  PAC  (LuDPAC) 0 

Hanson  Fund 32,316 

Tacoma  Fund 4,663 

Union  Camp  PAC 27,440 

Subtotal   132,028 

American  Hotel  Motel  PAC  (AHMPAC) 17,047 

Food  Operators  Pol.  Act  Tr.  (FoPAT) 997 

Restaurateurs  PAC 30,291 

Subtotal   57,335 

American  General  PAC 8,767 

CNA  Civic  Responsibility  Comm 28 

American  Insur.  Mens  PAC  (AIMPAC) 6,632 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  PAC 5,  898 

Kansas  City  Life  Emp.  PAC 0 

Kemper  Camp  Fund 2,  642 

Life  Underwriters  PAC  (LUPAC) 122,248 

Life  Underwriters  PAC,  Texas 40,851 

Metropolitan  Emp.  Pol.  Participation  Fund 30 

Mortgage  Insurance  PAC 559 

Natl.  Agents  PAC  (NAPAC) 10,786 

Insurance  Pub.  Aff.  Council,  Chicago 3, 110 

Insurance  Executives  PAC 121 

Subtotal    201,672 


li 
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Agiliation  or  interest 


'  Deere  &  Co. 

Machinery  Dealers  Natl.  Assn.  (6-30). 

•Martin  Tractor  Co. 

Tool  Die  Industry. 


Pharmaceuticals : 

Johnson  &  Johnson. 
Martlon  Lsbwatoriee  Inc. 
N.  A.  of  Chain  Drug  Stores. 
•N.  A.  of  Pharmacists. 
PharmaceuUcid  MIrs.  Assn. 
•Proprietary  Assn.,  The 
PmUh,  Kline  &  French. 


Railroads: 
.'\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Burlington  Northern  Inc. 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  RR  Co. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Patil  &  Pacific  RB. 
Gen.  Am.  Transp.  Corp. — "RR  can  ^ 

niinols  Central  Gulf  RR  Co.  (sxlb  of  I.  C.  ItMiustrtea) . 
I.  C.  Industries. 
Louisville  &  Nashville  RR. 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  RR. 
Seaboard  Coastline  RR. 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Southern  Railway  System. 
Southern  Railway  System. 
Union  Pacific  Corp. 


P.eal  estate: 
Km  Land  Title  A>sn. 
Natl  Apartment  Assn  (4-8). 
N  A  Realtors: 

National. 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska  (6-30). 

North  Carolina. 

Oregon. 

Virginia  (9-30) . 
•Washington. 
•N'atl  Realty  Comm.  DC. 


T:-ai.:-purliitioii: 
•.Miwian  Skies  Assn,  Natl. 
•Allegheny  Airlines. 
km.  Export  Lines  Inc. 
•.\m  Public  Ti-an^it  A.ssn. 
■Budd  Co. 

Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  DC. 
Genl  .\iiation  Manufacturers  Assn. 
'Metro  Services.  Texas. 

'>Tat.*on  Navigation  (sub  of  Alex  &.  Baldwin). 
X  .\  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 
N  A  of  Sclal  Bus  Contr  Operators. 
N-.itl  Automobile  Dealers  Assn. 
•National  Auto  Dealers  Assn,  NatL 
•Natl  Auto  Dealers  Assn,  Texas. 
Natl  Auto  Dealers  Assn,  Wise. 
•Pan  American  Airlines. 
•Pullman  Inc. 
Texas  Gtood  Roads  Assn. 
Trucking  Industry. 
Am  Impnrted  Auto  Dealers  Assn. 


Committee  na're 


Illinois   Fund 

Machinery  Dealers  PAC 

Kansas  Econ.  Educ.  Pol.  Club — 
Tooling  &  Machining  Ind.  PAC_ 


Closing  caah 

$8,  042 

925 

O 

371 


Subtotp.l 


9,338 


Johnson  &  Johnson  GGovt.  Fvind 

Mid -America   Comm.   for  Sound   Govt 

Chain  Drug   Stores  PAC 

Natl.  Assn.  of  Pharmacists  PAC 

Pharmaceutical  Mfrs.  Assn.  Better  Govt.  Comm. 

Proprietary  Industry  PAC 

SKF  Vol.  NP  Pol.  Fimd 


71 
7,025 
2,348 
1,374 
1,848 
1,585 
1,902 


Subtotal    -    

Civic  Trust  80  Saiua  Fe  Emp.  for  GGovt, 

Biu-1.  North  Off.  Vol.  OGovt.  Fund 

Northwestern  Off.  Trust  Acct 

Milwaukee  Off.  Trust  Acct 

Riverside  Civic  Assn 

ICQ  Good  Govt.  Fund 

Industries  Civic   Trust 

Non-Partlsan  Vol.  Pol.  Fund 

Frisco  Emp.  Comm.  for  GGovt 

Special   Projects   Group 

Southern  Pac.  Mgmt.  Officers  GG  Fund. 

Southem  Ry.  GGo\-t.  Pimd 

Southern  Ry.  Tax  Elig.  GG  Fund 

F^ind  for  Effective  Govt 


16. 153 


18,207 

31,  101 

180. 262 

1,334 

875 

8,200 

3,532 

616 

8,070 

15,  728 

11,107 

18,305 

1,700 

2,817 


Subtotal 


2»9,843 


Title  Industry  PAC 27,230 

Apartment  PAC 813 

Realtors  PAC  (RPAO 316,014 


Minn  Real  Estate  PEC 

Nebraska  Reial  Estate  PAC 

North  Carolina  Real  Estate  PEC 

Oregon  Beal  Estate  PEC 

Virginia  Real  Estate  PEC   (VAREPEC) . 

Real  Estate  PEC  of  Washington 

Natl    Realty   PAC 


Subtotal   

Alaskan  Skies  A.ss!\  Xatl 

Allegheny  PAC 

American  Export  Lines  PAC 

APTA-PAC 

Budd  Citizenship  Comm 

Part  IV  Frgt  Forwarders  PAC 

Gen  Aviation  Pub  Aff  Comm.- 

Concerned   Citizens   PAC 

Matson  Emp  Fed   Govt  Prog 

Bus  Ind  Pub  Aff  Comm  (BUSPAC) 

Non-Parti.san  Transportation  Action  Comm 

Comm  of  Auto  Retailers  (CAR) 

Automobile  &  Truck  Dlrs  Elect  Act  Comm 

Automobile  Dealers  PAC,  Texas 

Campaign  Fund  for  Dealers  PAC   (Racine) 

Pan  Am  PAC 

Pullman  Emp  Govt  Fund 

Texans  for  Better  Transportation 

Truck  Operators  Non-Partisan  Operators *0.  ( 

.■\IADAPAC 


S'.;b'.oti»i 


33, 

790 

9, 

942 

2, 

084 

11. 

448 

0 

2, 

592 

0 

408,913 

1 

377 

3, 

475 

200 

1 

674 

0 

13 

tt25 

374 

386 

1 

252 

C67 

738 

3 

511 

141 

857 

0 

9 

0 

899 

290 

40 

089 

8.451 

«l» 

165 
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Affiliation  or  interest  Committee  name 


March  16,  1976 


Utilities ; 
•Columbus  &  S.  Ohio  Electric  Co. 
•Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Pacific  a&a  &  Electric  Co  (CA) . 
Southern  CA  Edison  Co. 


Other: 
•Am  A&sn  of  Nurserymen. 
Am  Bible  Publishers  Assn. 
Am  Cotton  Shippers  Assn. 
•Am  Elxpress  Co. 
Am  Importers  Assn  ( 11-29) . 
Am  Society  of  Executives. 
•Am  Retail  Assn. 
•Am  Textile  Mfrs  Assn. 
Boating  Information  Council. 
•Broyhlll  F>irntlure  Industries. 
•Continental  Can  Co. 
•Corning  Glass  Works, 
Cotton  Warehou.se  Assn  of  Am  ( TN) . 
N/A.  . 

•Evergreen  Associates,  Everett  WA. 
Ctould  Inc. 

•John  W.  Graiaam  Co  1 1-10-76) . 
•N/A. 

•Marcor  Inc. 
MobUe  Homes  MIrs  Assn. 
•Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co. 
Natl  Home  Furnishings  Assn. 
Norgren  CA  Co. 

•Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co  (CA). 
•RJ  Reynolds  Industries  Inc. 
Texas  Instruments  Co. 
Tobacco  Industry. 
•TRW. 

•Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc. 
•Wellman  Industries,  Johnsonville,  SC. 
•Wellman  Industries,  Johnsonville,  SC. 


Hickory   Stieet   Fund-  

Constructive  Congress  Comm 

Good  Govt  Fund,  San  Francisco —    

Fefteral   Citizenship  Re.sponslbiiily  Group- 


Closlng  cash 

»4,  255 

0 

13,921 

11,154 


Sub'ota! 


Nursery    Industry    P.\C  -      --    

American    Book    Piiblushers    PAC    -- 

Comm  Org  for  the  Trading  of  Cotton   iCOTCO). 
American  Expr  Off  Comm  for  Responsible  Govt.. 

American  Inil  Trade  Pol  AIT   lAlRPAC) 

Effective    Govt    Group-  _    

Retail    PAC 

American  Textile  Ind  Conirn  ior  GGo\  t 

Boating   Info   Council    PAC 

BroyhUl   PAC    (Lenoir,   NO 

Continental  Can  Civic  Asi.ii_    

Corning  Glass  Works  Enip  PAC 

Comm  of  One  Hundred-    -_-    

Comm  for  Advancement  of  CotlOii 

Evergreen    As.soclates   PAC 

Responsible  Govt   Assn 

John    Graham    PAC 

Marco  Comm  for  Effect  Govt   iBaltira) 

Marcor   Inc    PAC 

Mobile  Home   Act   Comm 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  PAC    .    

Home  F\irnlshlngs  Pol  Comm 

Littleton  Comm  for  Pol  Ed 

Producers    GGovt    Comm 

RJRI  GGovt  Fund  Comm 

Constructive   Citizenship   Prog   -      

Tobacco  Peoples  Pub  Aff  Comm 

TRW  Good  Govt  Fund-  _    

Comm  for  a  Sensible  Govt . 

Wellman   Ind   GGovt  Fund 

Wellman  Ind  Tax  Ellg  GGovt  Fund 


29,  330 

1,418 

5,618 

3,719 

1.  949 

1,255 

364 

0 

32,  789 

886 

2.830 

0 

0 

97 

821 

0 

452 

65 

1,716 

0 

265 

0 

906 

3,955 

670 

0 

10,  742 

17,377 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6, 


39 


.Subtotal    132,894 

Total.    AI!    business 3,055,494 


ACRlCCLTiRK     ANU     DMRV 


Dairy : 

Assoc  Milk  Producers  Inc. 
Dairymen  Inc : 

Georgia. 

Kentucky  d  31   76). 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Tennessee 

Virginia. 
Land  O'Lakes  Iiir— Dairy. 
Mid-America  Dalrvmen  Inc. 
Northwes*  Dairymeii's  .Assn 


Comm   for  Thor  Agrl  Pol   Ed    (C   TAPE) 1,811.702 


SPACE — Trust   for  Spec   .Agrl   Comm   Ed_ 

Georgia  Comm  for  Pol  Act 

Kentucky  Comm  for  Pol  Act 

Louisiana    Comm    for    Pol    Act 

Mississippi  Comm  for  Pol  Act 

Tennessee  Comm  for  Pol  Act 

Virginia  Comm  for  Pol  .^ct .    

M  PACT — Midwest  Pol  Act  Co-op  Trust. 


310,  113 
9,978 
9.300 
6,810 
7,728 
3,250 
13,800 
1,  941 


30). 


ADEPT- Agrl   &    Dairy   Ed    Pol    Trust..  ._    330,437 

North   Pacific  Dairymen-.  Co-op  Trust 


1,714 


Subtotal 


Other  afc;r:'-ul'-Uie  : 
Alexander  A:  Baldwin.  Hawaii. 
Am  Natl  Cattlemen's  Assn. 
.Am  Rice  Growers  Coop  A.ssn. 
California-Arizona  Citrus  League. 
California  Canning  Peach  Assn. 
California  Agriculture. 
California  Rice  Fund. 
Florida  Agriculture 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co-ops. 
National  Council  of  Parmer  Co-ops. 
National  Cotincll  of  Parmer  Co-ops. 
Rice  &  Soybean  Growers. 
•United  Fruit  &  Vegetable  .A.ss:i. 


A  it  B  Emp  Vol  Pol  Comm  for  Fed  CandS- 

Cattleniens    Act    Leg    Fund    iCALF) 

Rice  Producers  PRC -      

Callf-Arlz  Citrus  League  Fund 

Growers  for  Effective  Govt 

Comm   on    Agrl   Policy    iCallf) 

Calif  Rice  Fund 

Rural  Americans  for  Voter  Res  i:  Act 

Florida  Agrl  Educ  Comm 

PACE-   Pol  Act  for  Co-op  Effectiveness 

Pol  Act  for  Co-op  Effectiveness  KS 

Rice    k    Soybeans    PAC 

Uii;'f(l   PAC    (UNIPAC)     


Subtotal     .    

Total    Agru  ulturc    and    D.^iry. 


2.  506,  773 

2.  813 
47,  642 

5.  68U 

(391 
29.  568 
44,  021 

3.  243 
2.  387 
6.604 

581 

42,216 

0 

186, 021 
2,  692,  794 
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AffHiation  or  interest 
American  Dental  Association: 
National. 
Arizona. 

Arkansas  (9-30). 
California. 
DC. 
Florida. 

Idaho  (9-30) . 
Illinois. 

Indiana. 
Iowa. 

Kansas. 
Kentucky  (9-30). 
'Louisiana. 

Maine  (&-30). 

Minnesota. 
» Nebraska. 
Nevada  (7-10). 
.New  Hampshire. 
New  York. 
North  Carolina. 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma  (7-9). 
Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee. 
Utah. 
Washington. 

Wyoming. 


American  Medical  Assoclatkm: 

National. 

D.  C.  Exec  (9-30). 

Alabama  (9-30). 

Alaska  (9-30). 

.\rizona. 

Arkansas, 

California. 

California.       ' 

California.       I 

Colorado.  ' 

Connecticut  (8-10) . 

DC. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Hawaii. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana  (8-81). 

Maine  (6-30) . 

Maryland. 

Massachu-setts  (6-30). 

Michigan. 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Jersey  (2-28) , 

New  Mexico. 

Ne*  York  (2-28). 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio  (9-30).  I 

Oklahoma.      ' 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

•South  Carolina. 


Committee  name 

Closing  cash 

American  Dental  PAC $218,740 

943 

725 

116,822 

234 

91.611 

1,230 

N/A 

4,808 

4,8SO 

0 

2,978 

0 

835 

0 

3.573 

4,726 

1.984 

24.388 

19,831 

26,349 

16,107 

21.033 

9,990 

4.712 

36,  531 

782 


Arizona   Dental   PAC 

Arkansas  Dental  PAC 

California  Dental  PAC 

DC  Dentists  for  Effect  Ctovt 

Florida  Dental  PAC 

Idaho  Dental  PAC 

Legls  Int  Com  of  Illinois  Dentists 

Indiana  Dental   PAC 

Iowa  Dental  PAC 

Kansas  Dental  PAC 

Kentucky   Dental    PAC 

Louisiana   Dental   PAC 

Maine  Dental  PAC 

Minnesota  Dental  Hlth  Pub  Aff  Com. 

Nebraska  Dental  PAC 

Nevada  Dental  PAC 

New  Hampshire  Dental  PAC 

Empire  Dental  PAC 

North  CaroUna  Dental  PAC 

Ohio  Dental  PAC 

Oklahoma  Dental  PAC 

Pennsylvania  Dental  PAC 

Tennessee  Dental  PAC 

Utah  Dental  PAC 

Washington   Dental    PAC 

Wyoming  Dental  PAC 


Subtotal     612,792 

American  Medical  PAC   (AMPAC) /712,812 


Physicians  Comm  for  GGovt  . 

Alabama  Medical  PAC 

Alaska  Medical  PAC 

Arizona  Medical   PAC 

Arkansas    PAC 

CaUfomU  Medical  PAC  (CALPAC) 

Comm  for  Govt  Improvement 

L.A.  County  Physicians  Comm 

Colorado  Medical  PAC   (COMPAC) 

Conn  Medical  PAC  (COMPAC) 

District  of  Columbia  PAC  (DOCPAC) 

Florida  Medical  PAC  (FLAMPACi 

Georgia  Medical  PAC 

Hawaii  Medical  PAC 

Idaho  Medical  PAC 

nUnols  Medical  PAC 

Indiana  Medical  PAC 

Iowa  Medical  PAC 

Kansas  Medical  PAC  (KANPAC) 

Kentucky  Ed  Med  PAC  (KENPAC) 

Louisiana  Medical  PAC  (LAMPAC) 

Maine  Medical  PAC 

Maryland  Medical  PAC 

Bay  State  Physicians  PAC  (BAYPACl    

Michigan  Doctors  PAC 

Minnesota  Medical  PAC--    

Mississippi  PAC 

Missouri  Medical  PAC 

Montana  PAC  (MONTPAC) 

Nebraska  Medical  PAC 

Nevada  Medical  PAC  (NEMPAC) 

New  Jersey  Medical  PAC  ( JEMPAC) 

New  Mexico  Medical  PAC 

Empire  Medical  PAC 

North  Carolina  Medical  Pol  &  Act  Comm 

North  Dakota  Comm  on  Med  Pol  Act  (COMPAC) . 

Ohio  Medical  PAC 

Oklahoma  Medical  PAC 

Oregon  Medical  PAC 

Pennsylvania  Medical  PAC 

Rhode  Island  Medical  PAC  (RIMPAC) 

South  Carolina  PAC  (SOCP.\C) 


0 

17.590 

2,648 

10,  696 

3.521 

87,  398 

149 

29.960 

2,205 

3,340 

4.428 

50,488 

51,990 

2,  194 

3,577 

52,500 

41,967 

14,885 

7.388 

2,376 

12,257 

517 

38.  120 

726 

11,439 

26.  354 

2.457 

16.382 

2,397 

9,  154 

4.500 

4.624 

4.448 

74 

12.312 

1,505 

67,  296 

12,005 

14,  143 

55,  385 

1,657 

4.937 
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Afflliation  or  interett 


Soutb  Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


American  Nursing  Home  Association: 

•California. 
Texas. 

Virginia  6-30. 
Colorado. 


Miscellaneous : 

Am  Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 

Am  Nurses  Assn. 

Am  Optometrlc  Assn. 

Am  Physical  Therapy  Assn. 

Am  Podiatry  Assn. 

Am  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons 

Am  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons. 

Federation  of  American  Hospitals. 

•N/A  (6-30). 

•N/A. 

Illinois  DentLst.s. 

Minnesota  Health  Oroup  (6-30). 

•New  Jersey  Health  Oroup. 

•Oregon  Health  Group. 

Opticians  .Vssn  of  Am. 


APLr  CIO: 
National. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Calif  ornU. 
California  (2-28). 
Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
•Connecticut  (3-10). 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 

Missouri  (1-10-76). 
North  Carolina. 
Ohio  (2-28). 
Ohio  (6-30). 
Ohio. 

•Ohio  (7-10). 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 
Texas. 
Utah. 

Washington. 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 
WKsconsln  (6-80). 


Committee  name 

Closing  cash 

South  Dakota  PAC  (SODAPAC) $1,307 

Independent  Medicine's  PAC 19,840 

Texas  Medical  PAC  (TEXPAC) 159.715 

Utah  Medic  1  PAC  (UMPAC) 6,510 

Vermont  Education  Medical  PAC 1,254 

Virginia  Medical  PAC   (VAMPAC) 9,975 

AMPAC— State  of   Washington 7,193 

WUconsln  Physician's  PAC 12,997 

Wyoming   PAC 4,327 

Siibl<wal   1,616,973 

ANHLP.\C      Am  Nvirs  Home  Ed  &  PAC 25,067 

CAHtPAC      CA  As.sn  of  Nurs  Homes  Ed  &  PAC 783 

Nursing  Home  Admin  PAC  of  Texas 22.115 

Virginia  Nursing  Home  A.-.-,n  PAC 6,074 

CANHEPAC— Colorado  A.s.sn  Nurs  Home  Ed  &  PAC 633 

Stibt<;:al    53,572 

Family  Physicians  PAC 1,995 

N-CAP.  Nurses  Coal  for  Act   in  Politics 18,109 

American   Optometrlc   Assn   PAC 36^  261 

American  Phys  Therapy  Cong  Act  Comm 985 

Podiatry   PAC 52  222 

Oral  Surgery  PAC .........  75,097 

Our  United  Republic  PAC .  _     .  o 

FEDPAC— Arkansas I-'.--.].!!""  42   114 

Group  Practice  Pol  Comm   (VA) ._.   "_   '  7  120 

Group  P  Comm  (TX) ...... ..I  615 

DIAL— Dentistry  Investing  In  Action  on  Legislation     "   '  17  638 

Natl  Comm  for  Full  HIth  Care .  '    4^ 

New  Jersey  Health  Care  PAC "   [  878 

Chiropractic  PAC  of  Oregon '"'   ~[  g  g^^ 

Opticians  Comm  for  Pol  Ed ".'.   "        ..".  837 

Subtotal    259,591 

Total   -27^^93^ 

LABOR 

AFL  CIO    COPE    PCC 5,    4.,, 

Arkansas   COPE '"               "  '    ^5 

L  A  County  COPE  Vol  PCC '."              '_  g  -^g. 

Volunteers  for  VLPEC.  L  A  County 2'2'i4 

COPE  Santa   Clara   County,.  t' ',1 

COPE    Colorado "  ' "'" 

AFL-CIO   Conn   COPE -.-]'"."   '   .."1".  n 

Conn  Slate  AFL-CIO  Sen  Camp  Comm                                        '_  q 

Kentucky  State  AFL-CIO  COPE .     "   """"  j  ^34 

Michigan  State  AFL-CIO  COPE  Vol  Fund l\\ll[[lll  32' 085 

Mls-sourl  State   Labor  Council  COPE .   __  3  771 

North  Carolina  State  COPE  AFL  CIO       ."7   "."'   "     "  '      n 

Ohio  AFL   CIO  COPE _      .\7        .      " 

Cleveland  AFL-CIO  COPE I'llllllll                      I"  1  06O 

Toledo  Area  AFL   CIO  Council "    "      ....._.'  12' 749 

Franklin  County  PAC  Vol  Fund .11 '   .'  '    22 

Oklahoma  State  AFL-CIO  Free  Pol  Camp  Fd  1    170 

Oregon  COPE  AFL-CIO    . .  «' cr^ 

Texas  COPE \::::i::::  afso? 

Utah    State    AFL  CIO ^o,  ou^ 

Washington    State    COPE 7_      "_          _"   -   --   -  ^   ^^^ 

West  Virginia  AFL-CIO  COPE.  _.     .          -----  2' 537 

Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO  COPE "I                           ""  10*333 

Appleton  Fed  of  Labor  AFL-CIO ...   '.              ~  1056 

Subtoui   _  J73  577 
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Affiliation  or  interett 
Building  and  construction  trades: 

Boilermakers. 

Bricklayers. 

Building  &  Construction  Trade. 

Carpenters. 

Carjjenters — CaUtornia. 

Carpenters — California  (9-10). 
C  a  rpenters — Ohio. 
Electrical  Workers  (IBEW). 
•Electrical  Workers  (IBEW) — Iowa  (1-Sl). 
•Electrical  Workers  (IBEW) — Cionn  (6-80). 
Ironworkers. 
Laborers. 
*  La  borers — Oh  lo . 
Operating  Engineers. 
Operating  Engineers — Calif. 
Operating  Engineers — N.J. 
Operating  Engineers — Wash. 
Painters. 
Plumbers  &.  Pipe  Fitters. 


AMD  Political  Pabtt  CoMinrrEEs — Continued 
SI.  1975.  Sttmmast  bt  Committee — Continued 
I.ASOS— continued 

Comm^ittee  name 


Government: 
Firefighters. 

Firefighters — Virginia   (7-10). 
Firefighters — New  York. 
Government  Employees  ( AFOB) . 
Government  Employees  (NAOB)  (9-80). 
•Letter  Carriers. 
Postal  Workers. 

State-County  Municipal  Employees. 
State-County  Municipal  Employaes. 
State-County  Municipal  Employees. 
Teachers  (AFT) — ^National. 
Teachers  (APT) — Minn. 
Teachers  (APT) — ^NewYork  (XJPT). 
New  York  State  United  Teachers. 


InduitrUd 


A.  AFL-CIO  Affiliated: 
Chemical  Workers  (ICWU) . 
Clothing  Workers: 

National. 

Illinois. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts  (7-10) . 

Minnesota. 

New  York. 

New  York  (3-10). 
Clothing  Workers— New  York. 
Clothing  Workers — Pennsylvania. 
Clothing  Workers — Pennsylvania  (9-90) . 
Electrical  Workers  (lUE). 
Garment  Workers,  Ladles. 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Assn. 
Industrial  Unions  Dept. 
Machinists; 

National  (1-31-76). 

California. 

Colorado 

Iowa. 

Michigan. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  (6-80). 

Texas 


Closing  cash 

Legislative  Education  Action  Progm  (LEAP) $16,110 

2,754 

76.  220 

70,248 

1.696 

6,743 

12,687 

23,997 

3,068 

0 

7.  458 

193,  726 

0 

14.876 

2.220 

11,361 

46,404 

3,097 

9,347 


Bricklayers  Action  Comm 

PEP  of  the  Bldg  &  Constr  Tr 

Carpenters  Leglsl  Impro'vement  Comm 

Carpenters  Comm  on  Pol  Act 

State  Cncl  of  Carpenters  PAP 

Ohio  St  Council  of  Carpenters . 

IBEW-COPE    (Electrical    Workers) 

IBEW  COPE  Local   1362 

Local    #35    Pol    Comm    Ntl 

Iron  Workers  Pol  Act  Lg 

Laborers  Pol  League 

Local  Union  880  Laborers  Pol  Lg 

Engineers  Pol  Ed  Comm 

Supporters  of  Eng  Loc  3  Fed  Endorsed  Candldates- 

O  E  Local  826  Pert  Act  &  Ed  Comm 

Local  302  Vol  Pol  Fund,  Seattle 

Pol  Act  Together  Pol  Comm 

U  A  Political  Education  Comm 


Subtotal 


Fire  Fighters  COPE 

Fairfax  City  Firefighters  PAC 

Schenectady  Firefighters  PAC 

Comm  on  Fed  Emp  Pol  Ed 

Govt  Emp  Pol  Research  Institute 

Comm  on  Letter  Carriers  Pol  Ed 

Vol  Fund  Comm  on  Am  Postal  Wkr 

PEOPLE — Public  Employees  Organized- 
People  Qualified  Contrib  Comm 

Social  Serv  Emp  Un  371  (NY) 

American  Fed  of  Teachers 

Minnesota  Fed  o^  Teacbera  COPE 

TJFTCOPE  (NY) 

VOTE  COPE  (Voice  of  Teacher  Ed)  — 


Subtotal 


510,  012 

6,188 

63 

0 

5,427 

1.643 

26.230 

40.214 

8,660 

3,422 

277 

64,566 

8.798 

32.  251 

177,  325 

375.  464 


Labors  Investment  in  Voter  Ed. 


8,766 


45.000 
6,075 
6,089 
1,480 
2,725 

27,600 
6,850 
3,  152 
5,253 
1,946 
5.944 


Amalgamated  Pol  Ed  Conun  (APEC) 

Chicago  tt  Midwest  PEC  (CAMPEC) 

Baltimore  Rgn  Jt  Bd  PEC 

Boston  Jt  Bd  Amalg  PEC 

Minnesota  Jt  Bd  PEC 

New  York  Jt  Bd  Pol  Act  Fund 

Rochester  Jt  Bd  PEC 

Amalg  Serv  and  Allied  Ind  Jt  Bd  PEC 

Clothing  Wkrs  Pol  Comm  for  Eastern  PA 

Amalgamated  Pol  &  Ed  Comm  of  Phlla 

lUE  COPE 

ILGWU  Camp  Comm 229.  717 

OBBA  Pol  Ed  League 7,250 

lUD  Voluntary  Funds 39,  83'J 

MNPL: 

Match  NP  Pol  League 309.  107 

District  727  Chap..  Burbank 68 

Colorado 46 

of  Iowa  Cncl  of  Mach 5.  2.S6 

of  Michigan   (Machinists) 0 

District  Lodge  117  Reading 

of   Minnesota 3.928 

Bean  Feed  Comm  St.  Paul 4. 118 

Twin  City  Area  St.  Paul 7,471 

Dlst  9,  Brldgeton 4.333 

Dlst  71,  Kansas  City 492 

Ohio  State  Council 1,637 

of   Oregon 514 

Penn  State  lAM 1,  911 

Texas  State  Council 942 
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LABOB— continued 


Affiliation  or  intereat 


Texas  (9-30). 

•Texas. 

Washington. 

•Washington. 

•Wisconsin. 

•Wisconsin. 
OU  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers. 
Pulp  &  Papermill  Workers. 
Rubber  Workers. 
Rubber  Workers — Colorado. 
Rubber  Workers — Kansas  ( 9-30) . 
Sheet  Metal  Workers. 
Steelworkers  (1-1-76). 
Steelworkers — Pennaylvanla. 
Textile  Workers  (TWO) . 


Industrial 
B.  United  Auto  Workers,  Independent: 
United  Auto  Workers,  Independent. 
United  Auto  Workers,  Independent. 
United  Auto  Workers,  Independent  (2-28) . 
•United  Auto  Workers,  Independent  (12-31). 


Maritime  related: 
Longshoremen. 

Longshoremen  (Ma.sters  Mates). 
Marine  Engineers. 
Marine  Engineers. 
Marine  Engineers. 

Marine  Engineers  (Air  Traffic  Controllers). 
Maritime  (NMU). 
Seafarers. 

Seafarers  ( Marine  Cooks) . 
Seafarers  ( Marine  Plremen ) . 
Seafarers  (Sallors-Paclflc). 


Service: 

Motel  &  Restaurant  Empl. 

Meatcutters. 

•Meatcutters,  North  Carolina. 

Retail  Clerks — National. 

Retail  Clerks — California  (11-3). 

Retail  Clerks'— California. 

Retail  Clerks — Maryland. 

Retail  Clerks — New  Jersey. 

Retail  Clerks — New  York. 

Retail  CHerks— New  York  (2-28). 

Retail  Clerks — Ohio. 

Retail  Clerks — Pennsylvania. 

Retail  Wholesale  (7-10) . 

RetaU  Wholesale  (9-30) . 

Retail  Wholesale. 

Service  Employees. 

Plant  Guard  Workers.  Ind. 

•UtUltv  Workers. 


Transportation — A.  Railway: 
Brhood  of  Railway  Carmen. 
Brhood  of  Railway  Carmen  NT  (3-10). 
Firemen  &  Oilers. 
Railway  Clerks  Illinois. 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees. 
Railway  Clerks. 
Railway  Labor  Exec  Assn. 
Railroad  Signalmen. 


Committer  name 


Closing  cash 

Local  Lodge  15,  Houston ^  g^Q 

Texas  Airline  District  146 llllll 

Dlst  751  Seattle "" 

Washington  State 

of    WLsconsln 

Dlst    10    Milwaukee II.III 

OCAW  Pol  &  Leglsl  League l/_ 

United  Paper  Workers  Intl  Union 

COPE  of  UTD  Rubber  Wkrs ". 

United  Rub  Wkrs  Local  154  PEC  Denver 

COPE  Vol  Contr  Fund  UTO  Rubber  #307 

Pol  Act  League — Sheet  Metal 

United  Steelworkers  of  Am  PAP 465^  392 

United  Steel  Wkrs  of  Am  Dlst  7  Ptsbg__. '409 

TWUA  Pol  Fund -.1"""  25,382 


827 
2,312 

918 

970 
13,973 
20.  Ill 
17,  118 
48,944 

816 

0 

88,610 


Subiotal   1.427,  113 


Comm  for  Good  Gvt  iDet'-olt) _  294  278 

UAW-V-CAP '/_  683!904 

365  CAP  Council  Fund  (Brooklyn) 5,709 

Greater  Flint  Comni  Act  Cncl  Vol  Fund 4^761 


Subtotal 


988.  652 


Brooklyn  Longshmn  Pol  Act  &  Ed  Comm 81,308 

Masters.  Mates  &  Pilots  Pensioners  Action  Fund 491,  293 

MEBA  Pol  Act  Fund 273!  113 

District  2  MEBA — AMO  Pol  Act  Fund 

MEBA  Retirees  Group  Fund 

PATCO  PAC l.ll." 

NMU  Pol  &  Leg  Organ  On  Watch  (PLOW) 

Seafarers  Political  Activity  Donation 

Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  Pol  Def  Fund 

Marine  Firemen's  Union  Pol  Act  F^ind 

Sailors  Pol  Fund 


149 

461 

76. 

784 

9 

151 

50 

213 

69, 

353 

61, 

390 

7. 

359 

77, 

907 

Subtotal  . 1,347,332 


H  &  RE  &  BIU  COPE .      ._  87  344 

AMCOPE    1. .11"!  68'.  889 

Local  525  Vol  Pol  Act  Fund.  AshevlUe 0 

Active  Ballot  Club 278  210 

Active  Ballot  Club  #648  San  Francisco '..."."' 

Active  Ballot  Club  #428  San  Jase '__'_ 

Active  Ballot  Club  #692  Baltimore ~_ _.  _'_ 

Active  Ballot  Club  #1262  Clifton -""-IIIIII 

Active  Ballot  Club  #1500  Queens  VU ...I" 

Active  Ballot  Council  #6  Queens  Vil I.. II 

Active  Ballot  Club  r880  Cleveland l.l.l  l.l 

ActlveBallot  Club  #1393  Reading 

liocal  #2  Pol  Act  Fund  (NYC) III 

District  65  Pol  Act  Fund  (New  York) II" 

Dlat.  1199  Pol  Act  Fund  (NYC)    .  __'" ""'  14' 728 

SEIU-COPE  PCC An'nMfi 

PAC    UPGWA IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIi:  {To 

Utility  Workers  of  Am  Pol  Contrib  Comm I.""  '     0 


880 

208 

2.227 

16,  373 

6,  196 

2.659 

4.016 

0 

1,447 

2.524 


Subtot.il 


535,  597 


Railway  Carmen  Pol  League jg  jq^ 

Bhood  of  RWY  Carmen  Lodge  886  PAC ./...[.I  4' 290 

InU  Bhood  Plrem  &  OUers  Pol  League lllll"  2  306 

Illinois  State  Leglsl  Com  (BRAC)  Pol  Ed  Pund.IIIIIIIII"  l'  605 

Maintenance  of  Way  Pol  League "I  26' 192 

Railway  Clerks  Pol  League IIIIIIIIIIIIIII  '  162 

RaUway  Labor  Exec  Assn  Pol  League "11"  29  300 

Signalmen's  Pol  League IIIIIIIIIIII  8*268 


Subtotal 


79.107 
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Ajfillatkjn  or  inttrttt 

B.  Other  transportation: 

*  Amalgamated  Transit  Union. 
Tranqxxt  W<»1cera  (TWU) . 
TransportattOQ  Unloit  (UTTT) . 

•  Pan  American  Chap  Flight  En(  Intt  i 

1 

C.  Teamsters,  Ind^wndent: 
Teamsters,  Independent: 

National. 
•Alabama. 
Alaska. 

Arkansas  <8-31). 
California. 
Connecticut. 
Georgia. 
Teamsters,  Independent: 
Illinois. 
>^  Indiana 
Iowa. 

Do. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 
Massachuse  tts. 

Do. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
MlssourL 

New  Jersey  (9-30). 
North  Carolina. 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma  (3-10). 
Pennsylvania. 
Texas. 

Do. 

Do  (9-30). 

Do(S-lO). 

Do  (9-30). 
Virginia. 


Committee  vume 

Closing  ca&h 

ATU  COPE  Pol  Contrlbs  Comm $8,406 

Transport  Workers  Union  PCC 99,869 

Tran^>ortatlon  Pol  Kd  Ijeague 411,' 705 

Pan  Am  Plight  Engineers  PAC '      o 


Subtotal 519.980 


DRIVE  Dem  Rep  Ind  Voter  Education, 

DRIVK  Jt  Council  85  Birmingham 

DRIVE  Alaska  AlilVK  Vol  Comm 

DRIVE  Littte  Rock 

DRIVE  #42  Los  Angeles 

DRIVE  #559  Newington 

DRIVE   Atlanta 


DRIVE  Joint  Council  65  Springfield.. 
Local  Union  364  Voter  Ed  Pol  Fund.. 

DRIVE  Sports  Award 

DBIVE  #238  Cedar  Rapids 

DRIVE  Joint  CouncU  04  Louis vUle.. 

DRIVE    #568    Shreveport 

DRIVE   #340  South  PcMtland 

DBIVE   #667  Baltimore 

DRIVE  Joint  CouncU   10  Boston.... 

DRIVE  Local  Union   #26  Boston 

DRIVE  Political  Fimd  Detroit 

DRIVE  Minnesota 

DRIVE  Joint  Council  13  St  Louis... 

DRIVE   New   Jersey 

DRIVE  Carolina  Ciiapt  1  Greensboro. 

DRIVE  Ohio 

DRIVE  #886  Oklahoma  City. 

DRIVE  Local  115  Philadelphia 

DRIVE  Texas 

DRIVE  Local  745  Dallas 

DRIVE  #968  Houston 

DRIVE  #941  El  Paso 

DRIVE   #47  Fort  WMth 

DRIVE  #592  Richmond 


Subtotal  . 


9 

950 

3 

727 

28 

769 

10,050 

31 

798 

a 

709 

2 

857 

6 

886 

5 

222 

7C 

476 

2 

745 

590 

SHfll 

13 

616 

19 

684 

S 

421 

315 

18 

562 

6 

642 

459 

582 

S3,  459 

I, 

622 

12, 

733 

636 

49, 

995 

504 

1. 

169 

5.833 

6, 

833 

299,811 


2SISCKLLASF.OVS 


Miscellaneous: 

Clothing  workers,  longshoremen,  operattac  engineers,  senfarers. 
Am  Radio  Assn  (8-30). 
Communication  Wcnrkers. 

*  Communication  WcM-kers. 
'Communication  Workers. 
•Communication  Workers. 
•Communication  Workers. 
'Communication  Workers. 
'Communication  WcM'kers. 
•Communication  Workers. 

Miscellaneous: 
'Communication  Workers. 
•Communication  Woiicers. 
•Communication  WorkMS. 

*  Communication  WorkMS. 
•Communication  Workers. 
Farmworkers  (6/30) . 
Furniture  Workers. 
Graphic  Arts  Union. 
MoktecB. 

OOce  &  Prcrf  Employees. 

OAoe  &  Pnrf  Employees,  New  Tofk. 

Mine  Workers. 


Labor  Comm  for  Pol  Act  in  NY  State 2.  580 

American  Radio  Assn  COPE  PCC 613 

CWA-COPE  PCC IIII        178,910 


CWA  Dist 
CWA  Dist 
CWA  Dlst 
CWA  Dist 
CWA  Dist 
CWA  Dist 
CWA  Dist 


#1  PAC.  NYC. 

#2  PAC.  DC 

#3  PAC.  Georgia. - 

#4  PAC.  Ohio 

#5  PAC.  Illinois.. 
#6  PAC,  MlssoTul- 
#7  PAC.  Nebraska 


CWA  Dist  #8  PAC  Colorado 

CWA  Dist  #9  PAC,  CA— SanPran 

CWA  Dlst  #10  PAC,  Alabama 

CWA  Dist  #11  PAC.  CA— LosAng 

CWA  Dist  #12  PAC,  Texas 

Farmworkers  Pol  Ed  Fund 

UFWA    COPE 

Graph  Arts  Intl  Union  COPE 

Intl  Molders  &  Allied  Wkrs  Un  COPE. 

Voice  of  the  Electorate  "VOTE  ' 

OPEIU  Local  153  VOTE  Comm 

Coal  Miners  Pol  Act  Contrlbs  Comm. 


5,494 

10,034 

994 

7,  552 
10,  951 
22,995 

2.638 

232 

1.'330 

559 

1,379 

34.  049 

15.276 
1,294 

13.300 
5.326 
3.396 
7,184 

17.486 


Subtotal 337,059 

TotrfT  laix^r 6.600,237 
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AIJilia'Aon  or  interest 

E'.ivironment  and  conservation : 
League  of  Conservation  Voters. 
League  of  Conservation  Voters. 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  CA. 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  GA  1 1-31 ) . 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  OR  i  1-31 ) . 

Rural  electrlflcatlon : 
Natl.  Rural  Electric  Coop  As.sii  : 

Colorado  (9-30). 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansa.?. 

Kentucky. 

MlssLssippi. 

Missouri  (3-10). 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio  (6-30). 

South  Carolina. 

Wisconsin. 
Iowa  Assn.  of  Electric  Cooperatives. 

Miscellaneou.s: 


(6-30). 

Natl  Women's  Political  Caucua. 
(3-10). 


Coimnittt'e  name 

Closing  cash 

League  of  Conservation  Voters  Camp  Fund ^4,  317 

League  of  Conservation  Voters 1,641 

California  League  of  Conservation  Voters 0 

Georgia  League  of  Conservation  Voters 256 

Oregon  League  of  Conser\a;ion  Voters 0 


Siilnolal    __. 6,214 

All  Comni    for  Rural  Electrification  (ACRE) 54,830 

Colorado  Advocates  for  Rural  Elecir.  iCARE) 1,828 

Indiana  FYiends  of  Rural  Electr    4_  950 

Iowa   ACRE 1   454 

Kansas  ACRE j   795 

Speak  Up  for  Rural  Electr.  iSURE) 3!  647 

Mi.s.slssippl    ACRE    '  800 

MLssourl  ACRE j   457 

Rural  Electric  Acl.on  Program   iRE.^P) 5,805 

Ohio  ACRE l.lbG 

Electric  Coop  Help  Org.  .ECHO) '      0 

Wisconsin  .ACRE-.    23 

Lu-v  C>it  Energy  Cniun 6,065 


Subtotal 


84,420 


(G-30). 


Natl  Right  to  Work  Comm. 


Neighborhood  Scl-.ool  .A.ssn,  Clayniont. 


Concerned  Seniors  lor  Better  Go\  t    0 

Congressional  Victory  Comm 2,  594 

•Gun  Owners  of  America  (CA) 17  3>jg 

Independence  Club  Pol.  Comm '      q 

Louisiana  Education  Group          _  q 

Natl  Womens  Pol  Caucus  Camp  Sup  Comm 7,  797 

Saginaw  City  Public   Affairs  CouncU    (MI) 2^900 

Senate-House  A.ssn  for  Resp  Elections    (SHARE) 0 

Right  to  Bear  &  Keep  Arms  Pol  Vict  Fd 25,909 

Sportsman  PAC   (NY) '179 

Taxpayers   Action   Fund igg 

Women  For I"I"  20,350 

Womens  Campaign  Fund    (DC) 20,453 

Independence    '76    (VT) 150 

Employee  Rights  Camp  Comm   iVA) 0 

Fund  for  a  Representative  Congress  Inc 0 

Comm  for  a  New  Majority  Freedom  of  Choice  Inc 877 

Special   Comm  for  Pol   Action    (NY) 1,409 

Public  Congress  of  Delaware 0 


CONGRESSIONAL    LLVKi 


Subtotal  _    

Total  mlsceliaiieou.s- 

■Mil  Y     I  0.\IMirrE£S 


Republican  Party  Committee.:                                                                                  D-Muo.ratu-  Party  Committees- 
National   Republican  Congressional   Committee $348,825  Democratic   Congressional   Campaign   Committee    (6-30) 

Republican  Congressional   Boosters  Club 375.  178  Democratic    Congressional    Dinner    Committee,.,. 

National    Republican    Senatorial    Committee 182.968  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Commlttee(9-30) 

Repub  lean   candidates  Conference    (2-28) 51,010  Democratic   National  Congressional  Committee   (6-; 

Republican  Campa:f;ii  Committee  ( transf  252,926  toRNC).. 


igressional  Committee   (6-30). 
Democra'i-  Congressional  Finaii.p  Committee 


Conservative  Groups: 
Am  Conservative  Union. 
Am  for  Constitutional  Ac  '.o\\. 


Am  Con.ser'. ative  Union. 
(6  30). 

Conservative  Coalition  of  Iowa. 


n)F.Ol.i>f;lCAl. 


.American    Cuii.-icr-.  ation   Union    

Americans  for  Constitutional  Aclion.-. 
Comm  for  Responsible  Youth  Polltlcs.. 
Comm  for  Survival  of  a  Free  Congress. 

Comm  of  Nine 

Con.servatlve    Campaign   Comm 

Conservative   Victory  Fund 

•National  Conservative  PAC 

United   Congressional   Appeal 

Young  America's  Campaign  Comm 

Friends  of  FYeedom  Rally  Fin  Comm 


Subtotal 


100,  164 
190,  798 


94,412 

30,  036 

11.112 

110,252 

9,  040 


3,021 
11,391 

3,784 

95,326 

661 

2,833 

2,669 
66,  154 

9.363 

18,  920 

187 

204,309 
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BBOLOQicAL— contlnnwl 
Ajflliation  or  Interest  Committee  name 


Liberal  Group*: 
1 5  30 >. 

I  10-6) . 
Eipon  Society. 


t 


•.American  Trial  Lawyers  Assn. 
*Dohert7,  Rumble  A;  Butler  (Attys) . 
*Dobert7,  Bumble  ft  Butler  (At^) . 
•Doherty.  Bumble  &  Butler  (At^) . 
Lawyers  &  CUentB  (Orange  Cnty) . 
Patton,  Hoggs  &  Brand  (Attys.  DC) . 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wldi  to 
make  absblutdy  clear  to  my  coOeagiies 
that  the  proTlslon  requested  by  tlie 
White  House  has  been  stricken.  The  stlb- 
stltute.  as  It  Is  now  proposed,  simply 
would  reconstitute  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  It  would  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  monbers  every  other 
year.  R  would  not  continue  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smate  and  the  Clerk  of  Hie  House 
as  ex  oflOdo  members. 

It  would  do  nothing  about  the  actions 
or  Interpretations  of  the  commission 
which  many  Members  of  CoDgress  be- 
lieve the  commission  has  erropeoudy  In- 
terpreted so  ter.  It  would  simply  pro- 
vide for  the  matching  funds  to  be  xe- 
cdved  by  Presidential  candidates  and 
disbursed  by  the  CommlssloD  to  thecan- 
dldates  who  are  in  the  race.  It  would 
permit  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
to  go  ahead  with  what  limited  powers 
were  retained  to  it  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  what 
we  need  here  is  a  revision  of  law  to 
conform  completely  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  to  try  to  make  a  cam- 
paign reform  bill  work.  We  have  been 
working  at  this  for  a  long  time.  I  believe 
we  have  the  opportunity  now  to  make  a 
success  of  it. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  defeat  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  because 
a  campaign  cMnmlttee  which  I  have  au- 
thorized has  obtained  matching  funds 
under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  I  believe  that  casting  my  vote  on 
legislation  to  sonend  the  act  after  that 
fact  could  be  seen  as  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est Therefore,  I  am  refraining  from  vot- 
ir.g  for  or  against  any  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill,  or  the  bUl  Itself. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
believe,  on  the  merits,  that  the  act  should 
be  amended  to  meet  the  objections  raised 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  I  find 
yieat  merit  in  many  of  the  amendments 
tiuii  are  proposed.  But  in  order  to  avoid 


Congresrtonal  Action  Fund •l.ves 

OoaneU  for  a  Uvmbto  WotM — 48,401 

lomm  tor  aa  ■ffeetiv*  Oongnao  (NOKT) Tt.  087 

PMesnt  Tasui »1* 

1974  Campaign  Fund ■** 

Subtotal    188.425 

Total  Ideological t3a,734 

ULWTEBS 

Attorneys  Congressional  Camp  Trust 488,  S78 

mt  &  B  PoUttcal  Fund  A  (Minn) U600 

Dr  &  B  PoUtioal  Fund  B  (Minn) 2.286 

I»  *  B  Polttleal  Fund  C  (Minn) 871 

I<awyan  *  Clients  Cor  OoTt  Orange  Cnty 296 

Comm  for  Electloa  <rf  Coo%  Candidates 13,408 

Total   Lawyers »14,«38 


the  wpearance  of  any  possible  conflict 
of  Interest,  I  shall  vote  "present"  on 
the  amendments  offered,  as  wen  as  <m 
final  passage. 

ICr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second? 

rniere  is  a  siifflclent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  Hie  hour 
of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  questton 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  M^t^Mgaw  in  ttie  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  modified.  Tlie  yeas 
wui  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
tiieroU. 

Mr,  CHURCH  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
ttia*  ttie  SenatOT  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hut)  ,  the  SenattMr  fnan  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverw)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Tomrc)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  pres«it  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  lUtnois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Ttie  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


11ATB--17 

Aboure/.k 

Hart.  Gary 

Mondale 

Bayb 

HadkflU 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Hatbavay 

Moaa 

Btden 

HoUinss 

Muakie 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Ndwn 

Bumpers 

Humpbrey 

Paatore 

Biudlck 

Inouye 

Pdl 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Bandolpb 

Clark 

Leaby 

Blblooff 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Manaaald 

Sterenaon 

Durkln 

Mflt-^'IM* 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mcoee 

Tunney 

Olenn 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Gravel 

MetcaU 

IRollcall  Vote  No. 

70  Leg] 

YEAS — 46 

AUen 

Ford 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Garn 

Pearson 

IBartlett 

Ooldwater 

Rotb 

IBaall 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

BeUmou 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Scott. 

IBuckley 

Helms 

WUlism  L 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Harry  t 

.  Jr.    Javlts 

Stenuis 

Case 

Jobuston 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Dole 

Long 

Tart 

Domeui. 

MoClelliu. 

Tpliaiidfee 

Eastland 

McClure 

ThurmouU 

Fannin 

Morgi'li 

Tower 

Fonb 

Niinn 

\Vc..'.;er 

ANSWERED  "TBESENT"— 1 

CbUTCb 

NOT  V^OTING — 6 

ChUes  Hartke  Percy 

Hart,  PbUlpA   McGorem  Toung 

So  Mr.  Oriffih's  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  was 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  poini  of  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Did  the  Senator  vote 
with  the  prevailing  side? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  I  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  inquiry  was,  Did  the 
Senator  vote  with  the  prevailing  side?        / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senc_' 
ator  who  moved  to  reconsider  voted 
"nay,"  and  that  is  the  prevailing  side,  so 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  called  for.  Is  there  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond? There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  vote,  may  we  have  the  well  cleared. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  moti<m  on  the  table. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  tlie  motion  to  reconsider. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufflcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  renew  my  request  that 
the  well  be  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
The  well  will  be  cleared  and  the  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH  >  when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hakt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkz),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  > ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YouKG),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


I 

Rollcall  Vote  No. 

71   Leg  1 

YEAS— 49 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Montlale 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Moss 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Hollinga 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Pas  tore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrd,  Roberi  C   Inouye 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Durkin 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Williams 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Glenn 

Metcair 
NAYS — *5 

Allen 

Oarn 

Pe:;rson 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Grlflln 

Schweiker 

Beall 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helms 

WUliam  L 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Stennis 

Harry  F 

.Jr.     Laxalt 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

Stone 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Taft 

Dole 

Mcaellan 

Talmadge 

Domenirt 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Morgan 

Tower 

Fong 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Fora 

Pack  wood 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT   —1 

Church 

NOT  VOTING- 

—5 

Hart.  PhU 

p  A.    McGovern 

Young 

Harlke 

Percy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pam 
Weller  of  Senator  Stone's  staff  and 
Carey  Parker  of  Senator  Kennedy's  staff 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
further  consideration  of  this  bill. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  <Htlered. 

AimcDicrifT  iro.  i43« 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1436,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLK  IV— COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  PRES- 
IDENTIAL NOMINATINO  PROCESS 

DECIARATION   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  401.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
{xjiicy  of  the  United  States  to  improve  the 
system  of  nominating  candldatee  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  .studying  such  system  in  a 
broad  manner  never  before  attempted  In  the 
iwo-hundred-year  history  of  this  Nation. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  402.   (a)   There  is  e.stabllshed  the  Bi- 
centennial OommUslon  on  Presidential  Nom- 
inations    (hereinafter    referred    to    as    the 
Commission") . 

(b)  The  <:k>mmLsttlon  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  sl.x  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  of 
whom  at  least  two  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  at  least  two  bhall  be  elected  or 
appointed  State  ofliclals; 

(2)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  whom  at  least  two  s^all  be  Members  of  the 
HoiUB  and  at  least  two  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  State  offlclals; 

(3)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President:  and 

(4)  two  members  shall  be  the  chairman 
of  the  two  national  political  parties  and  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  memben. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  three 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  be  Individuals 
who  are  of  the  same  political  affiliation. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  subject  to  the  same  llmlta- 
tiona  with  respect  to  party  affiliations  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  Twelve  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct 
hearings.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cominlsslon 
shall  be  selected  by  the  members  from 
among  the  members,  other  than  ex  officio 
members. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Presidential  nominating  process. 
Such  investigation  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  a  consideration  of — 

1 1 )  the  manner  in  which  States  conduct 
pnniarles  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  caucuses  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  the  national  nominating  conven- 
tioii.s  of  political  parties; 

1 2)  State  laws  and  the  rules  of  national 
political  parties  which  govern  the  participa- 
tion of  voters  and  candidates  in  such  pri- 
maries and  caucuses; 

i3)  the  financing  of  campaigns  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  election  to  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

i4i  the  relationship  between  candidates 
for  election  to  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ai\d  the  news  media.  In- 
cluding how  candidates  achieve  public  rec- 
ognition and  whether  auch  candidates  should 
be  guaranteed  access  to  the  televloion  media; 


(6)  the  Interrelationship  of  the  elements 
described  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  section; 

(«)  alternative  nominating  sjrstems,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  national  or 
regional  primary  sjrstem  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and  variations  on  the 
present  nominating  system;  and 

(7)  the  manner  In  which  candidates  are 
nominated  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  It  deems  advisable,  and  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  a  final  report  ctf  Its  study  and 
Investigation  based  upon  a  full  consideration 
of  alternatives  to  our  current  Presidential 
nominating  system.  Including  an  analysis  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  such 
alternatives  studied,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  beat  system  to  es- 
Ublish  for  the  1980  Presidential  elections. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty 
days  after  its  final  report  Is  submitted. 

POWrXS  AND  AOMUnsTXATTVK  PKOVIBIOMS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  hold  such  bearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, request  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses, administer  oaths,  have  such  printing 
and  binding  done,  and  commission  studies 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  executive  depart- 
ment, as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Per  diem  and  mileage  allowaxuses  for 
wltneses  requested  to  appear  tmder  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mLsslou. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  B,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  In  Qen- 
eral  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  such  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title:  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals. 

COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Members  of  the  Comml.sslon 
who  are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
Qovernment  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  i>er  diem  at  the  maximum  daily 
rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  when 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

TIMELINESS  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  406.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  appointments  of  Individual  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Commission  be  completed 
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within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution. 

AtTTHOKIZATION  OF  AFP«OP«IAnOHS 

Sec.  407.  There  are  autborteed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  ueteosary  to 
cnrry  out  the  provisions  of  this  reeolutUHi. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inqidry.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  there  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Mondale  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalt)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT  FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  12122. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CURTIS)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (HJl.  12122)  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Jime  30. 1954.  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  11,  1976, 
beginning  at  page  6148.) 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  brief  statement  on  ILR.  12122. 

Mr.  President,  Hit.  12122  was  amended 
by  the  Senate,  which  amendment  the 
House  has  agreed  to  with  further 
amendments.  The  House  amendments 
would  accomplish  two  objectives  con- 
tained in  the  original  veralon  of  HJl. 
12122.  The  House  amendments  would  re- 
authorize the  appropriation  of  $8  million 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  a  4- 
year  college  to  serve  the  Mlcronesian 
community,  but  provides  that  no  appro- 
priation may  be  made  imtil  the  Presi- 
dent has  conducted  a  study  to  determine 
the  educational  need  and  the  most  suit- 
able educational  concept  for  such  a  col- 
lege and  has  transmitted  that  study  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Interior  Commit- 
tees, which  will  have  90  calendar  dasrs 
to  review  the  study  recommendations. 
The  second  amendment  would  reinsert 
the  original  section  2  of  HJl.  12122, 
which  the  Senate  deleted  in  its  original 
amendment.  Section  2  provides  for  the 
extension  to  Guam  of  those  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  502(a)  (1)  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  549,  which  approved  the 
Marianas  Commonwealth  Covenant. 
The  objective  of  section  2  is  to  etiualice 
the  treatment  of  Guam  and  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands.  I  understand  that 
the  distingidshed  Senator  fnxn  Arlama, 
Mr.  Fannin,  has  an  amendment  to  offer 
to  section  2  on  behalf  of  the  Finance 
Cnmmittee.  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 


ate concur  in  the  House  amendments,  as 
amendel,  by  adc^rtion  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Faxhih,  on 
behalf  of  the  Finance  CcHnmittee. 

Vt.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Will  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota yield  for  me  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

In  section  2,  after  "except  for".  Insert 
"Section  228  of  Title  n  and  Title  ZVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  It  appUes  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and" 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  off- 
ering an  amendment  which  will  elimi- 
nate tiom  the  biU  HJl.  12122  a  House 
provision  extending  certain  Social  Se- 
curity Act  programs  to  the  territory  of 
Guam.  This  amendment  is  being  offered 
on  bdialf  of  the  Committee  (m  Finance 
which  thoroughly  discussed  this  matter 
in  its  meeting  of  March  9, 1976  and  voted 
to  request  that  these  Social  Security  Act 
programs  not  be  extended  under  HJl. 
12122.  While  it  is  true  that  the  two  pro- 
grams in  question — supplonental  secu- 
rity Income  and  special  social  security 
benefits  for  the  tminsured — ^would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  new  Northern  Marianas 
Commonwealth  under  the  covenaAt  es- 
tablishing that  territory,  the  Finance 
Committee  beUeves  that  these  programs 
were  not  intoided  to  be  ai^IicaUe  be- 
yond the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
C<dumbia.  There  are  in  fact  separate 
programs  of  assistance  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  which  now  apply  to 
the  Jurisdicticxis  of  Guam.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  \Rhich  are 
designed  to  permit  locidly  developed  as- 
sistance plans  tailwed  to  the  particular 
economic  and  other  circumstances  of 
each  area. 

On  March  11,  therefore.  Senator  Long 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  fi- 
nance introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  in  the 
N(xthem  Marianas  Commonwealth  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  assistance  pro- 
grams applicable  to  other  territories.  At 
the  time  that  bill  was  introduced,  the 
Senate  had  voted  to  strike  from  HJl. 
12122  the  provision  extending  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  and 
the  special  benefits  program  from  HJl. 
12122.  Subsequently,  the  House  has  again 
added  to  HJl.  12122  the  provision  op- 
posed by  the  Finance  Committee  sind  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  again 
strike  it  from  the  bill. 

I  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  concur  in  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  the  floor.  I  have 
an  amendment  poiding.  I  will  be  fi^ad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  fnxn  Virginia. 

Mr.  fiARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  have  an  amendment  to  the  legis- 
lation being  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Before  we 
proceed  to  that,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question? 

Mr.  MONDAI£.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  This  is  a 
conference  report.  I  take  it.  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  handling? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  it  b  not  The  biU 
that  we  passed,  HJl.  12122.  went  to  the 
House  of  RQiresttitatives.  We  received  it 
back  with  an  amendment  We  now  have 
moved,  or  I  am  going  to  move  in  a  mo- 
ment to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment with  amendments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Mcmtana  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Oast  Hast) 
has  been  vm7  much  interested  in  this 
subject  and  he  is  not  here  at  the  mo- 
ment I  am  wondering  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  agree  to  lay 
this  matter  aside  temp««rfly  untfl  the 
amendment  could  be  examined  and  Sen- 
ator Hart  could  be  notified. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  be  delie^ted 
to  lay  it  aside,  but  I  am  informed  that 
this  ammdment  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  the  concurrence 
of  Soiator  Oaky  Hart. 

We  tried  to  touch  all  the  bases.  We 
tried  to  meet  with  Senator  FAmmf.  Sen- 
ator McCltjre.  and  many  other  Senators 
who  were  concerned  with  this  legisla- 
tion on  this  specific  amendment  The  bill 
has  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  amoidment  came  over  from  the 
House,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  concur 
in  the  House  amendment  and  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presldoit  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  win  yield,  may- 
be I  can  clarify  it  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  troax  Virginia. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  amendment  is  one 
being  offered  on  itefaalf  at  the  Finance 
Committee  so  we  will  not  be  giving 
privileges  to  Guam  that  were  in  the  bill 
for  the  Northern  Marianas.  The  first  bill 
that  came  over  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  gave  it  to  all  territories.  The  sec- 
ond one  that  came  bact  over  gave  it  to 
Guam.  This  was  taken  up  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
should  not  be  done,  and  that  this  pro- 
vision would  be  deleted  from  it. 

So  this  limits  the  amoimt  Guam  would 
be  entitled  to,  in  accordance  with  the  biU 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
what  the  Faimin  amendmoit  did? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  what  the  Fannin 
amendment  did,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  only 
other  question  I  have  is  this:  When  the 
bill  was  before  the  Soiate.  it  was  amend- 
ed in  four  particular  places,  as  I  recall. 
I  am  taking  it  from  memory.  Would  one 
of  the  Senators  indicate  to  me  how  the 
House  proposal  reads,  now  that  it  has 
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been  amended  by  the  Fannin  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
various  Senate  amendments  were  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  except  for  the  two  now 
before  the  Senate,  that  we  are  calling 
up  before  the  Senate.  One  of  them  is  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
Irora  Arizona  with  which  I  think  all  of 
us  are  in  agreement.  The  other  amend- 
ment is  the  one  we  agreed  to  for  $8  mil- 
lion for  a  college,  and  they  modified  that 
by  saying.  "Let  us  wait  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  where  the  needs  for  a 
college  are,  and  refer  the  matter  back 
to  the  respective  Interior  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses." 

We  concurred  in  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  That  clears  up  the  points  in 
which  I  was  Interested. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  Its  administration  by 
a  Federal  Election  Commission  appointed 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  speak  briefly  to  my  amendment, 
but  first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

PBTVILECE  OP  THE  FLCXJR 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  di.stin- 
gulfihed  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Michael  Scully  and  Robert 
Dotchln  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  xmanlmous  consent  request? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Cevett,  of 
my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mickey  Bamett 
of  Senator  Domenici's  stafT  and  Alan 
Holmer  and  Debbie  Robertson  of  my  staff 
be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Glenn)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  be  accorded  to 
Mr.  Walker  Nolan  of  his  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'liection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
rracndment  Just  called  up  is  cosponsored 
hy  many  Senators,  Including  the  Sen- 
raoi  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Stevenson », 


and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  as  well  as  19  other  cosponsors. 

This  amendment  would  set  up  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation process  In  this  country. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  this  study. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  failures  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  in  the  development  of 
our  Constitution  200  years  ago.  they 
failed  to  perceive  what  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a  rational  system  to  nominate 
candidates  for  our  highest  ofiBce.  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

They  believed  tloat  this  country  woiJd 
not  have  political  parties.  They  believed 
instead  that,  through  tlie  electoral  sys- 
tem, distinguished  citizens  would  gather 
together  each  4  years  and  elect  the  best 
qualified  person  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Because  they  did  not  ac- 
curately perceive  how  the  system  would 
evolve,  it  never  worked  out  in  the  way 
they  intended.  Political  parties— what 
they  called  factions — Immediately  arose. 
Now  there  Is  not  a  single  system 
of  nominating  a  President,  but  literally 
55  different  systems,  each  with  a  welter 
of  differing  rules,  often  conflicting.  The 
spectacle  of  the  present  system  Is  now 
obvious  to  all,  and  the  system  has  ar- 
rived at  the  point  where  it  is  utterly 
ludicrous.  It  undermines  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  candidates.  It  destroys 
the  ability  for  rational  debate,  and  It  Is 
a  system  which  now  cries  out  for  reform. 
Never  once  In  the  200  years  of  Ameri- 
can history  has  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion system  been  subjected  to  a  compre- 
hensive study.  That  Is  what  this  proposed 
commission  would  do. 

It  would  be  a  bipartisan  commission, 
with  18  members,  to  be  equally  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, after  advice  from  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  chairmen  of  the  two  na- 
tional political  parties  serving  ex  officio. 
This  commission  would  be  asked  to  look 
into  all  aspects  of  the  nominating  proc- 
ess, including  the  manner  In  which  States 
conduct  Presidential  primaries,  caucuses, 
and  conventions  to  select  delegates  to  the 
national  nominating  conventions.  It 
would  look  into  State  laws  and  rules  of 
national  political  parties,  which  govern 
the  participation  of  voters  and  candi- 
dates In  such  primaries  and  caucuses.  It 
would  look  Into  Presidential  campaign 
financing,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  candidate  for  President  and  the  me- 
dia. It  would  look  Into  alternative  nom- 
inating systems.  Including  a  study  of  na- 
tional and  regional  primary  systems.  Fi- 
nally. It  would  look  Into  the  manner  In 
which  candidates  are  nominated  for  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  President,  the  nominating  process 
desperately  needs  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the.se  areas  and  the  relationship 
of  each  area  to  the  others.  In  a  way 
which  seeks  to  resolve  the  problems  con- 
sistent with  clearly  defined  and  broadly 
agi-eed  upon  goals. 

The  present  system  of  nominating 
Presidential  candidates  is  close  to  sin- 
archy.  There  are  55  separate  and  differ- 
ent svstems.  This  year  30  States  will  hold 
.separate  primaries,  each  without  any  re- 
lation to  the  othei-s.  and  they  will  ac- 


count for  approximately  tliree-fourths  of 
the  delegates  to  attend  the  national  con- 
ventions. Thus,  we  virtually  have  a  de 
facto  national  primary,  albeit  in  a  frag- 
mented form,  without  ever  having 
adopted  it  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 
The  attempts  at  reform  thus  far  have  In- 
cluded proposals  for  a  national  primary, 
regional  primaries,  and  a  variation  of  the 
present  system,  but  there  has  never  been 
a  national  consensus  on  any  of  them. 
There  is  a  consensus,  however,  among 
the  cosponsors  of  this  resolution  and 
throughout  the  country  that  the  system 
is  badly  in  need  of  review. 

There  is  always  considerable  Interest 
In  reforming  the  process  during  a  Presi- 
dential election  year,  but  It  quickly  fades 
after  the  election.  Even  though  we  be- 
lieve this  interest  is  higher  now  than 
ever  before,  we  fear  the  same  thing  could 
happen  again.  The  Commission  we  ad- 
vocate would  report  back  with  Its  find- 
ings In  early  1977,  giving  Congress  the 
unique  and  compelling  opportunity  to 
act  well  In  advance  of  the  1980  elections. 
Whatever  alternative  system  may  be 
recommended  by  this  Commission  and 
adopted  by  Congress,  we  believe  we  can 
do  much  better  than  the  present  system. 
We  also  believe  there  is  no  more  fitting 
effort  we  could  imdertake  in  this  Bicen- 
tennial year  than  to  try  to  Improve  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  elements  of  our 
democracy. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
In  cosponsoring  this  resolution  and 
amendment  of  this  bill. 

Four  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill,  with 
several  other  Senators,  to  establish  re- 
gional primaries.  The  bill  had  more  edi- 
torial and  academic  support  I  think  than 
any  other  bill  that  I  have  ever  Intro- 
duced. It  had  almost  no  opposition,  ex- 
cept from  those  who  preferred  a  n&tional 
primary.  And  while  a  national  primary 
is  not  my  preference.  It  is  an  alternative 
to  consider.  The  bill  had  one  hearing,  fell 
on  deaf  ears  In  the  Senate  and  made  no 
progress  in  the  House  of  Renresentatlves. 
I  have  reintroduced  It  In  each  Congress 
since  I  first  introduced  It,  and  Congress 
has  not  acted. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
paid,  if  there  is  ever  any  time  to  pass  a 
bill  like  this,  one  would  think  it  would  be 
at  a  time  of  heat  and  passion  when  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  primaries,  and  I  have 
frankly  found  that  that  Is  when  there 
seems  to  be  the  most  Interest.  About  the 
time  we  get  to  the  first  of  May.  maybe 
the  first  of  June,  at  the  latest,  the  candi- 
dates who  remain  are  tired.  They  have 
flown  from  New  Hampshire  to  Florida 
to  Illinois  to  California,  In  1  day  on  oc- 
casion, making  campaign  speeches  every 
place  tliey  go,  being  expected  to  sound 
rational.  I  think  that  kind  of  a  schedule 
is  training  for  the  Olympics,  but  not 
training  to  be  President.  About  that  time 
there  becomes  a  great  hue  and  cry  that 
we  should  do  something  to  reform  the 
primaries,  but  this  Is  not  the  time  to  do 
it.  Let  us  wait;  It  is  too  late  now.  Let  us 
wait  until  this  primary  season  l.-;  over 
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and  then  In  the  cool  and  calm  of  1073. 
was  the  last  cry — now  It  te  the  cool  and 
calm  of  1977— 4et  us  look  mt  this  wltfa 
dispassionate  objectivity  and  pass  a  ra- 
tional reform. 

But  then  what  Inevitably  happens  Is 
that  as  the  ardor  for  this  refmin  cools, 
as  the  primaries  are  over,  and  as  the 
Presidential  election  is  decided  in  No- 
vember, this  is  put  on  a  back  shelf,  no- 
body thinks  about  it.  nobody  is  disturbed, 
and  there  is  not  much  thought  about  it 
imtil  the  following  primary  season  when 
again  this  Issue  bubbles  to  the  top.  Is 
moved  to  the  front  burner  about  Novon- 
ber  of  the  year  preceding  the  Presidential 
election  year,  and  there  is  again  great 
academic  comment  and  editorial  en- 
dorsement, but  then  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  for  that  Presidential  year. 

I,  therefore,  have  joined  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  endorsing  this  idea 
of  a  commission  which  will  report  early, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
amendment,  in  the  hopes  that  this  com- 
mission will  come  up  with  something  tiiat 
is  preferable  to  the  present  hodgepodge 
Bamimi  and  Bailey  travdlng  side^ow 
we  have  that  we  call  our  Presidential 
primary  system,  and  that  we  can  find 
a  rational  way  of  selecting  the  ncnnlnees 
for  our  major  and  I  might  add  minor 
parties,  so  that  in  1980  we  will  not  have 
to  go  through  Instead  of  30  or  31  pri- 
maries, 35, 40.  or  45  primaries  throughout 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognised. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legiBlative 
aide,  Henry  Poole,  and  the  legislative 
aide  of  Senator  Nunn,  Gordon  QrifSn. 
be  allowed  floor  privileges  during  the 
discussion  and  debate  of  the  Federal 
election  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Phil- 
lip Reberger  of  my  staff  be  granted  priv- 
ileges of  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
Presidential  candidacy  today  triggers  a 
thousand  skirmishes,  a  welter  of  detail, 
a  morass  of  regulation  and  dervish-like 
activity  all  largely  beyond  the  control 
and  comprehension  of  the  exhausted 
candidate.  Today's  contender  is  pres- 
sured to  compete  in  30  State  elections 
and  hundreds  of  district  elections  and 
caucuses.  He  is  forced  to  spend  money  in 
order  to  raise  money  in  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  election  subsidies. 

Then  the  strength  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  is  measured  by  their  bank- 
rolls and  the  applause  levels  at  joint  ap- 
pearances. The  substance  disappears 
tiom  the  hallowed  American  political 


syEtem.  Tdevlskm  offers  episodes  and 
spectacles;  serious  comment  by  serious 
flgmvB  <m  ocmvlex  Issues  Is  Ignored  or 
misunderstood. 

The  press,  exhausted  and  bewildered, 
is  spread  too  thin  by  the  profusion  of 
candidates,  and  the  public  is  hard  put 
to  fathom  the  significance  of  the  ^1- 
sodes  and  spectacles  that  now  pass  for 
Presidential  politics. 

Mr.  President,  this  process  has  don- 
onstrated  that  it  can  eliminate  men  well 
qualified  to  occupy  the  Presidency  and  I 
count  as  one  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  (Ikfr.  Mondale)  with  whom 
I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment.  This  process  has  also  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  eliminate,  and  it 
has,  thoughtful  men  ill-suited  for  a 
process  which  subsists  upon  sensation. 
I  cite  former  Governor  Sanford.  It  has 
not  demonstrated  that  it  will  produce 
only  the  wisest  and  strongest  in  America 
to  occupy  the  Presidency.  It  could  be- 
come a  process  which  only  the  unflttest 
can  survive. 

This  system,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  is  not  an 
exercise  in  American  democracy.  It  is 
a  tajq?ayer  supported  mockery  of  the 
syston  we  profess  to  celebrate  in  1976. 
If  there  is  no  better  way  than  this,  then 
the  experiment  begim  200  years  ago 
could  fail.  There  is  a  better  way.  We 
simply  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  commission  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  recommend  better 
ways  to  select  the  American  President. 
A  mjrriad  of  possibilities  exist.  If  created 
now.  its  recommendations  would  be 
available  in  time  for  action  before  the 
Presidential  elections  of  1980.  If  we  wait, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  mentioned,  it  could  be  too 
late. 

Indeed,  I  would  add  to  what  they  say 
that  it  could  be  awkward  for  a  President 
produced  by  this  process  to  support 
changes  in  it. 

So.  for  all  these  reasons  and  those  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  Members  to  approve  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  amendment,  and 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  the  amendment  for 
their  foresight  and  wisdom  in  proposing 
it  at  this  time. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  any 
reasonable  effort  to  try  to  rationalize 
the  Presidential  nominee  selection  sys- 
tem. I  have  watched  at  close  range  for 
almost  10  years,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — and  for  somewhat  longer  as  an 
interested  observer  of  the  general  politi- 
cal process — and  I  believe  that  the  ade- 
quacies of  the  present  primary  system 
and  convention  mechanism  are  fairly 
summarized  by  a  remark  that  was  made 
to  me  recently  by  one  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  who  was  a  candidate,  Vvho  re- 
tui-ned  from  the  field  of  battle  to  say. 
"Howard,  we  simply  can't  continue  hav- 
ing an  election  every  Tuesday." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  truly  so.  I  tliink 
we  are  grinding  up  good  men  and  women 


In  the  machinery  ot  political  combat  at 
an  unc(Mi8cloDaUe  rate.  We  are  idacing 
burdens  and  demands  on  our  leaders  and 
potential  leaden  of  the  oountay  that  are 
beyond  that  which  should  be  required  of 
them,  and  which  require  no  particular 
evldmce  of  their  future  competence  to 
serve  in  the  positions  to  which  they 
aspire. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  final 
answer;  that  is  why  I  am  glad  that  this 
proposal  is  for  a  commission.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  early  first  utterances,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  distinguished  junior  Soiator 
from  Oregon,  that  we  should  try  to  figure 
out  something,  perhaps  a  regional  pri- 
maiT  system.  But  that  has  pnriUems.  For 
example,  do  you  draw  the  lines  for  the 
r^ons  north  and  south  or  do  you  cut 
a  slice  east  and  west  and  try  to  gather 
together  States  that  are  similar  or  States 
that  are  dissimilar?  Good  arguments 
could  be  made  in  both  cases.  Do  you 
have  a  single  national  primary?  In  that 
case,  do  you  have  a  runolT?  Who  pays 
the  cost?  What  is  the  qualifying  require- 
ment? Perhaps  you  even  call  on  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
party  nominees.  That  might  very  well 
strengthen  the  party  responsibiUty  and 
even  the  attractiveness  of  congressional 
service  to  party  members.  Peiiiaps  you 
rejuvenate  the  Sectoral  college.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  better  way  to  choose  the  Vice 
President,  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy. 

There  are  100  variations  on  these  and 
other  things  that  suggest  themselves  in 
the  debate  that  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time,  at  least  the  last  decade,  when 
I  first  began  to  hear  the  suggestions  that 
we  had  to  find  a  better  way  to  select 
our  respective  nominees  for  President 
and  Vice  President  for  the  two  major 
poUtical  parties. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  in  an  unkindly 
way,  that  Congress  does  nothing  so  well 
as  trying  to  regulate  politics  and  setting 
its  own  salaries.  That  really  is  not  so. 
I  do  not  think  Congress  is  very  good  at 
either  of  these  things,  and  I  beUeve  that 
is  additionsa  reason  for  constituting  the 
commission  to  study  and  report  to  us 
on  how  we  should  proceed  on  this  matter. 
It  is  an  extraordinarily  important 
problem,  Mr.  President. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have  heard 
me  say  from  time  to  time,  the  importance 
and  the  relevance  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem in  the  American  scheme  of  things 
is  often  underrated  or  even  overlooked. 
The  two-party  system  is  an  instrumen- 
tality that  came  late  to  the  Republic.  It 
did  not  c(Hne  to  full  fiower,  I  believe, 
until  well  into  the  19th  century.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
even  memorialized  in  the  statute  law  oi 
the  United  States.  The  two-party  system 
is  unique  in  that  it  has  served  as  the 
sensing  mechanism  by  which  the  people 
of  the  country  express  the  range  of 
their  desires  and  their  dissent  to  the 
structures  and  the  engines  of  Govern- 
ment. In  that  way,  it  becomes  effectively 
the  equivalent  of  a  fourth  department  of 
Government,  ranking  in  importance  with 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judiciary. 

If  that  is  ti-ue,  and  I  believe  it  is  true: 
if  partiswn  politics  is  that  important:  il 
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two-iDarty  mlitlcs  is  that  unique  and 
special  in  the  American  scheme  of 
tilings;  if  it  is  essential,  as  I  believe,  to 
the  sensing  out  and  determining  of  the 
future  policies  of  America,  drawing  on 
the  collective  genius  of  the  people  of  this 
country — then  it  is  also  important  that 
we  modernize  and  update  the  method  by 
which  we  select  our  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

I  am  not  reluctant  to  say  that  I  do  not 
have  th^  answers.  I  am  in  a  position, 
however,  to  say  that  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

J  believe  that  a  commission  can  do  a 
good  service  for  the  country  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  look  fornard  to  their  rec- 
ommendations. I  hope  every  much  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  their  cosponsorshlp. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  chief  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment,, If  he  is  willing  to  accept  an  addi- 
tion providing  for  study  to  the  extent  to 
which  laws  in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  as  amended,  promote  or  retard 
independent  candidacies  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland.  I  believe  the 
modification  makes  good  sense.  It  adds 
another  subject  for  the  Commission  to 
study  which  siirely  is  deserving  of  study. 
Therefore,  I  modify  my  amendment  to 
add  that  section 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  would  be  section  8, 
appearing  on  page  4. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  p«ge  4  add  the  following  subsection  (8) 
after  line  14: 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  State  laws  and 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  as 
amended,  promote  or  retard  independent 
candidacies  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  also  modify  the 
amendment  to  add  the  following  lan- 
guage on  page  2,  line  8,  following  the 
word  "Senate": 

On  recommendation  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

So  that  it  would  read: 

six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  six  members  aball  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  on  rec- 
o:nmendatlon  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  at  least  two  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  State  officials; 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
much  merit  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Mondalb,  for  himself  and 

others. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  study  is  long 
overdue.  I  have  a  question  as  to  the  size 
of  the  commission.  A  20-member  com- 
mission, with  12  members  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  would  indicate  that 
it  might  be  some  kind  of  problem  to  get 
the  commission  together  properly  to 
study  this  matter.  Tliat  would  be  my  only 
question  about  it. 

I  also  wondered  to  myself  about  the 
advisabihty  of  including  it  in  this  bilL 
I  am  sort  of  reluctant  to  see  additional 
items  go  hito  the  bill  that  might  possibly 
give  the  President  some  reason  to  veto 
it;  although  I  certainly  hope  he  would 
not  have  any  reason  to  veto  this. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  say  that  the 
President,  at  a  recent  session  with  re- 
porters— I  do  not  have  his  precise  lan- 
guage— expressed  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  of  this  kind. 
So  I  believe  it  is  probable  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  an  objection  to  this. 
We  have  tried  to  establish  a  way  that 
gives  him  a  strong  appointive  role  in  the 
selection  of  some  of  its  members. 

In  terms  of  the  Uming  of  this  amend- 
ment, what  I  am  afraid  of  is  this:  We 
now  have  30  primaries,  each  on  different 
days,  established,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  well  knows,  with  no  sense  of 
relationship  at  all.  I  think  that,  on  June 
8.  there  will  be  Presidential  primaries  in 
California,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  previous  week,  I  think 
there  are  three  other  Presidential  pri- 
maries. A  candidate  would  need  a  super- 
sonic jet  and  maybe  Skylab  to  fly  over 
all  of  them,  let  alone  campaign  In  than 
and  be  understood  by  the  voters  in  those 
States. 

The  system  Is  beyond  human  propor- 
tions. It  is  no  longer  rational.  No  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  has 
spent  much  of  his  career  in  the  Senate 
trying  to  make  election  laws  work  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  This  Com- 
mission is  established  in  a  way  that  I 
hope  will  help  the  committee  prepare 
such  reform  measures  as  are  needed  be- 
fore the  next  PresidenUal  elecUon  in 
1980.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  we 
do  not  act  now,  when  practically  every- 
body who  has  looked  at  the  nomination 
system  Is  crying  out  for  reform.  Includ- 
ing the  candidates,  we  shall  do  as  we 
have  done  for  the  previous  200  years: 
Just  come  up  to  the  next  election,  when 
it  is  too  late  for  reform  smd  go  through 
the  same  crazy-quilt  system  that  we  see 
today. 

I  think  this  is  a  modest  proposal.  It 
has  received  very  wide-ranging  support 
from  editorialists  around  the  country.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  it.  The  Presi- 
dent commented  favorably  about  the 
need  for  such  a  commission  a  few  weel^s 
ago. 

While  I  greatly  sympathize  with  the 
chairman's  desire  not  to  load  this  bill 
down.  I  do  not  think  this  adds  much,  if 
any,  weight  to  the  burden  that  the  bill 
carries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  make 
it  more  attractive. 


One  point  on  the  number  of  members: 
It  was  our  desire  here  to  make  certain 
that  the  Commission  was  representative 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  House,  of  State 
elected  officials,  of  the  two  political  par- 
ties, and  of  the  general  public,  as  seen 
by  the  Presidential  appointments.  I  think 
the  Commission  will  have  no  trouble  get- 
ting a  quorum  because,  based  on  the  re- 
action we  have  had  around  the  Nation, 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest 
In  getting  down  to  the  study  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment,  as  I  have  said.  I  only 
had  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  in  this  bill,  and  the  second 
question  is  the  size  of  the  Commission, 
which  seems  to  be  a  bit  unwieldy.  But  if 
the  Senator  tells  me  that  is  a  proper  size, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  do  not  need  a  roU- 
calL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  and  Mr. 
PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  that  does  not  have  a 
number,  but  I  want  to  call  It  up.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  line  6,  after  "aubject"  insert 
tha  foUowlog:  ".  except  that  expenditures 
for  any  such  communications  which  express- 
ly advocate  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clear- 
ly Identlfled  candidate  must  be  reported  to 
the  Commission  In  accordance  with  section 
304(e)". 

On  page  37.  line  10.  after  "famUles"  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  except  that  expendi- 
tures for  any  such  nonpartisan  registration 
and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Commission  under  section  304 
(e)-. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  carry  further 
the  efforts  at  disclosure  that  have 
started  in  this  Congress  In  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  aimed  both  at  business  and 
at  the  imlons.  Under  the  present  law, 
and  under  this  bill,  corporations  are  free 
to  use  corporate  money  to  appeal  to  their 
shareholders  or  to  their  corporate  offi- 
cers and  administrative  personnel,  and 
unions  are  free  to  use  union  money  to 
commtmlcate  with  their  members- 
union  dues;  we  are  not  talking  about 
COPE  dues  here,  or  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions. We  are  talking  about  union 
money,  dues.  All  this  amendment  does — 
and  let  us  be  frank  about  It — is  require 
that  coriMratlons  and  unions,  when  they 
are  using  corporate  money  or  union  dues, 
file  under  section  304(e),  which  Is  the 
disclosure  section  of  the  present  law,  the 
expenditures  when  they  use  that  money 
to — I  read  specifically  the  language — 
"expressly  advocate  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  clearly  Identlfled  candidate" 
or — In  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment— if  they  use  the  expenditures  for 
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"any  such  nonpartisan  reciitnitiaEi  and 
get-out-ttie-TOte  campaigns." 

Mr.  President,  the  xcasoD  I  am  aaking 
for  this  amendment  Is  that  ^ve  are  all 
aware  that  coriiorate  money  and  union 
money  Is  used  to  solicit  diardioldas,  to 
solicit  admlntetrative  penonnel  In  cor- 
porations, or  unlcm  memberB  In  unions, 
to  vote  for  or  against  particular  candi- 
dates and,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  re- 
ported :  it  Is  not  identlfled.  It  is  very  easy 
for  one  candidate  to  say.  "Ob.  If  I  only 
had  the  money  that  my  opponent  bad  to 
spend."  when  that  candidate  makdng  the 
charge  may  very  well  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  direct  communications 
from  corporations  or  from  unions  ad- 
vocating defeat  of  the  opponent  of  the 
person  who  made  the  statement. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  practice 
is  good  or  bad.  I  am  not  suggesting  the 
practice  should  be  stopped  or  contlnned. 
All  this  amendment  does  Is  ask  for  dis- 
closure. 

Speclflcally,  when  a  union  malls  out 
to  its  200.000  or  300,000  or  400.000  mem- 
bers a  5-  or  10-page  brochure  advocat- 
ing the  election  or  defeat  of  certain  can- 
didates, that  should  be  disclosed.  It  does 
not  even  count  against  what  used  to  be 
the  candidate's  limitation.  Tbat  has  even 
been  stricken  down.  You  can  spend  as 
much  as  you  want.  It  Just  has  to  be  dis- 
closed. I  think  it  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
whole  Intent  of  this  bill  that  we  ask  for 
public  disclosure  of  those  funds,  whether 
they  be  corporate  funds  or  whether  they 
be  union  fxmds. 

Again.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions that  go  to  COPE  from  union 
members;  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
voluntary  cohtrtbutlcHis  that  come  from 
shareholders  to  a  business  pcdlUcal  ac- 
tion fimd.  I  am  talking  about  the  cor- 
porate money,  I  am  taiung  about  the 
union  dues  that  are  used  to  commiml- 
cate  with  shareholders,  administrative 
personnel,  or,  in  the  union  case,  with 
members. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Win  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  him  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  I  associate 
myself  with  it.  I  think  many  people  wUI 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  It  Is  now  legal 
for  unions  to  use  union  money  for  poli- 
tical purposes  and  not  disclose  it  and 
for  corporations  to  do  likewise.  I  think 
the  assumption  is  that  that  cannot  be 
done.        

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  many  people 
just  think  they  cannot  use  union  money, 
or  they  cannot  use  corporate  money  for 
politics,  and  they  do  not  realize  that 
what  we  on  the  inside  are  talking  about 
is  using  it  to  influence  third  parties  or 
nonmembers  or  nonshar^olders.  Even 
imder  this  amendment,  that  can  be  done 
in  a  limited  way. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  is  right  Many 
people  are  totally  unaware  that  a  c<»'- 
poratlon  which  has  3,000  or  4,000  share- 
holders or  unions  with  4,000  members  can 
use  union  dues  to  advocate  the  defeat 
or  electkm  of  a  candidate  or  use  corpor- 
ate money  to  advocate  election  or  defeat 
of  a  candidate. 


lit.  GRIFFIN.  Now.  of  coarse,  under 
the  Sum-erne  Court  dedskn.  In  an  un- 
Itanttedway. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Abstdutdy  unlim- 
ited, and  both  unlimited  aa  to  what  tha 
ootporatkm  or  union  wants  to  spexl.  and 
because  there  are  no  spending  limits  be- 
cause of  what  the  court  has  said,  have  as 
nuioh  as  they  want,  and  It  1b  only  fair  If 
we  are  talking  about  an  deetion  is  money 
buying  the  dection.  It  is  not  just  money 
that  the  candidate  has,  it  Is  money  that 
is  spent  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  by  a 
corporation,  on  bdialf  of  a  candidate  by 
a  union  and,  I  think,  at  a  minimum  the 
people  In  this  country,  the  votexs  of  this 
country,  are  entitled  to  know  how  much 
money  from  whatever  source  Is  spent  on 
bdialf  of  or  against  a  candidate. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

13ie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  that  precise  requirement  may  be 
covered  In  the  present  proposal  that  we 
have  romrted  from  the  committee. 

Hie  Senator  has  proposed  a  change  on 
page  37,  both  of  the  changes. 

If  the  Senator  will  go  back  to  page  14 
of  the  bill,  and  "person"  is  defined: 

Every  peraon  who  makes  contributlonB  or 
expeiiditarea  equvsaly  advocating  the  elec- 
tion or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified  candi- 
date, other  than  by  contribution  to  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate.  In  an  aggregate 
amount  In  excess  of  9100  within  a  calendar 
year  eball  file  with  the  OonunlsBlon,  on  a 
form  prepared  by  the  Commission,  a  state- 
ment containing  the  informatkm  required  of 
a  person  who  nuikes  a  contribution  In  excess 
of  $100. 

So  I  would  Just  say  to  the  Senator,  I 
bdieve  It  is  required  in  the  law  at  the 
present  time. 

It  was  the  Intent  to  have  It  so  required, 
and  there  Is  nothing  that  I  find  on  page 
37  that  Is  contrary  to  that  Interpretation. 

Now,  (b)(1)  was  slmidy  a  deflnltl(m, 
rit»fln<ng  who  a  labor  orgaillsatlon  means, 
who  is  meant  by  a  labor  organization, 
and  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  conununlcatkHis  by  a  corporation 
to  Its  stockholders  and  Its  executive  or 
admlnlslxative  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies or  by  a  labor  organization  which 
goes  to  monbers  or  families  on  any  sub- 
ject. So  that  It  does  not  do  away  with 
any  reporting  requirements. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman,  that  Is  the  pres- 
ent law  the  Senator  was  reading  from, 
is  it  not?  That  is  the  present  law  the 
Senator  was  reading  from  on  pages  14 
and  15  of  the  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  Page  14  of  the  bill, 
S.  3065,  section  304(e)  of  the  act  which 
is  amended.  I  would  have  to  check  the 
present  law  and  tell  the  Senator  pre- 
cisely. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  the  chair- 
man do  this:  so  long  as  the  chairman 
and  I  are  attempting  to  achieve  the 
same  end,  would  the  chairman  be  willing 
to  accept  the  same  language,  so  long  as 
the  chairman  sajo  it  is  in  the  present 
law,  if  it  is  in  the  present  'aw,  and  that 
no  corporate  committee  or  no  union 
committee  that  was  spending  its  own 
funds,  dues  and  corporate  money  filed 
such  a  report  In  the  last  election? 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  just  note  that 
the  second  part  at  tiie  Senator^  amend- 
ment—the  lint  part  Is  recnired.  there 
appears  to  be  no  questiim  about  that,  it 
is  required  now.  The  second  part  Is  not 
required  where  it  says  CKcept  that  ex- 
penditures for  any  such  nonpartisan 
registration  and  get-out-ttae-vote  cam- 
paigns must  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission under  section  304(e}.  A  non- 
partisan drive,  election  drive,  registra- 
tion drive,  has  never  been  leouired  to 
be  reported  and  is  not  In  the  bm  now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  the  chairman 
aware  of  any  reports  that  were  filed  in 
the  last  election,  by  either  a  corporate 
or  a  union  committee  spending  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  advocating  the  de- 
feat or  election  of  a  candidate  ttiat  were 
filed  in  the  1974  elections? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  any  in- 
formation as  to  wbether  any  were  filed 
or  not  filed.  I  have  never  checked  that 
particular  thing,  and  I  sm  not  really 
aware  of  any  election  drives  on  the  part 
of  either  to  defea;  a  Q)eciflcally  Identi- 
fied candidate.  Tliere  may  have  been. 
I  Just  say  I  am  not  aware  of  any  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wID  not  hi  that 
case  take  any  Issue.  I  can  get — ^I  do  not 
have  them  here,  I  have  than  In  my  office 
in  Portland— many,  many  OEamples, 
more  likely  union  than  business — of 
uni<m  solicitations  of  members  to  vote 
for  or  against  a  candidate.  They  were 
numerous  In  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion in  the  last  runoff  t^tupaign  where 
imlons  were  soliciting  their  members  to 
vote  for  a  particular  tfandldate,  and  yet 
there  would  be  no  filing  of  this  as  money 
spent  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  when  the 
filings  are  In. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  Just  cannot  say,  I  do 
not  Imow  whether  any  filings — ^I  have 
not  checked  that  so  I  cannot  say.  But  I 
would  say  that  under  the  law  and  under 
the  bm  we  have  reported  to  the  Senate,  if 
a  person  does  make  such  on  expendi- 
ture he  would  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
port, but  he  would  not  be  required  to 
file  in  accordance  with  the  second  pro- 
vision of  the  Senat<nr's  amendment  where 
it  is  a  nonpartisan  registration  drive  on 
the  iMtrt  of  either  one. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  advised.  Mr. 
President,  that  under  section  431(f)  (4) 
(C)  that  unions  and  businesses  are  ex- 
empt from  reporting  under  present  laws 
in  their  solicitations  of  members  while 
advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  a 
candidate  or  money  used  in  nonpartisan 
voter  registration  drives. 

Bfr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  give 
me  the  section  reference  again? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  431(f)  (4)  (C) . 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  This  is  what  It  does  not 
include.  One,  it  does  not  include  non- 
partisan Eu:tlvity  designed  to  encourage 
individuals  to  register  to  vote  or  to  vote, 
and  I  already  said  that  was  not  included. 

(C)  Any  communication  by  any  mem- 
bership organisation  or  corporation  to  Its 
members  or  stockholders  If  sadi  member- 
ship organisation  or  corporation  Is  not 
organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  nomination  for  election  or 
election  of  any  person  to  Federal  oSce. 
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Mr.  PACKWCX>D.  They  are  exempt. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  are  exempt  then. 
but  If  they  are  trying  to  elect  or  d^eat 
someone  for  Federal  ofQce  they  are  not 
exempt. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
read  that  again.  It  says  if  they  are  or- 
Manized  for  the  principal  purpose  of  not 
electing,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  a  better  lawyer  than  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  such  membership 
organization  or  corporation  is  not  orga- 
nized primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  nomination  for  election 
or  election  of  any  person  to  Federal 
ofiOce. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  A  corporation  is  orga- 
nized to  make  a  profit,  and  a  labor  or- 
ganization, a  labor  union,  is  organized 
to  represent  its  members  in  collective 
bargaining  and.  therefore,  they  are 
exempt. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  are  e.xempt 
from  the  reporting  law. 

Mr.  ORU-'FIN.  So  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  needed  and. 
as  I  understand  it,  this  same  amendment 
was  offered  by  Representative  Wiggins 
over  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  For  the  same  purpose. 
and  It  was  defeated  over  there  on  a  close 
vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  the  chair- 
man would  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  If  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  simply  do  what  the  chairman  says 
exists,  although  I  think  a  reading  of  that 
law  indicates  they  do  not  have  to  file  and. 
Indeed,  they  do  not,  and  the  chairman 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  or  at  least  the  first 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  advocating  de- 
feat or  election  of  candidates,  specifically 
candidates. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Prcbident,  I  would 
want  to  take  a  look  at  this.  I  think  it  is 
already  covered. 

I  would  say  this  to  the  Senator:  If  a 
corporation  or  a  labor  organization  so- 
licits the  persons  they  are  entitled  to 
solicit  for  the  defeat  or  election  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate,  those  fimds  should  be 
reported  sis  an  Independent  expenditure. 
That  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  again,  they  .should  be  reported 
as  a  what? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  an  independent  ex- 
penditure. In  other  words,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  there  are  no  limitations  on 
independent  expenditures  that  can  be 
made  either  for  or  against  certain 
candidates. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  we  have  required 
the  reporting  of  those  independent  ex- 
penditures. I  would  say  that  my  intent 
is — and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  bill  here  that 
we  have  presented  to  the  Senate — that 
those  people  should  be  required  to  report 
if  they  advocate  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  known  candidate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Can  I  get  the  chair- 
man's agreement  on  this,  because  I  want 
to  talk  In  addition  about  the  voter 
registration? 


Let  ua  talk  about  advocacy  of  election 
or  defeat  for  a  moment. 

wm  the  chairman  agree  to  accept  this 
amendment — and  I  will  be  willing  to  put 
it  aside  for  a  moment — If  we  find  the 
present  law  does  not  require  a  conx>ra- 
tlon  or  a  union  using  corporate  funds  or 
union  dues — again,  not  talking  about 
voluntary  contributions — to  communi- 
cate with  their  stockholders  or  adminis- 
trative personnel,  if  the  present  law  does 
not  require  them  to  report  that  as  Inde- 
pendent expenditures,  that  the  chairman 
would  accept  an  amendment  that  would 
make  that  correction? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  give 
some  further  study  to  it  and  then  re- 
spond to  the  Senator.  I  want  to  be  ab- 
solutely sure  of  what  I  am  saying,  as  long 
as  the  Senator  wants  to  talk  on  the  other 
issue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right.  I  will  Ulk 
on  that  a  bit  because  I  would  like  a 
vote  eventually  on  that. 

When  talking  about  nonpartisan 
voter  registration  drives,  especially  as 
they  are  put  on  oy  corporations  or  by 
unions,  they  are  nonpartisan  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  register  everybody 
in  whatever  party  they  want  to  register 
in. 

They  become  very  partisan  in  the  sense 
of  where  one  conducts  the  registration 
drive.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  politics  for  3  months  soon  learns 
there  are  certain  areas  that  are  heavily 
supportive  of  one's  candidates  and  some 
heavily  opposed. 

In  voter  registration,  one  does  the  best 
he  can  to  register  them  in  the  area  they 
will  support  one,  and  ignore  or  give  a  very 
low  priority  to  the  area  where  voters  will 
register  and  likely  oppose  one. 

More  often  by  unions  than  by  business, 
voter  registration  diives  are  conducted  in 
areas  that  are  likely  to  register  over- 
whelmingly Democrat. 

There  are  some  exceptions  with  other 
organizations  and  I  compliment  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  quite  often  the  various  Junior 
chambers  of  commerce  around  the  coun- 
to".  who  do  conduct  what  I  consider 
genuine  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
drives. 

But.  by  and  large,  mtions  or  to  a  lesser 
extent,  corporations,  simply  do  not  con- 
duct them  as  openly,  or  too  much  toward 
the  partisan  voter  to  support  their 
causes. 

I  think  II  that  is  ttie  case,  if  money  is 
going  to  be  spent  to  register  voters,  that 
we  know  70,  80.  90  percent  are  going  to 
support  the  candidate  of  ones  choice, 
that  that  is,  indeed,  an  expenditure 
toward  the  election  of  that  candidate  or 
that  parly  and  tliat  money  should  be 
revealed. 

I  am  not  asking  it  be  stopped.  I  am  not 
commenting  on  whether  or  not  the  prac- 
tice is  right  or  wrong.  But  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  what  money  was  spent,  and  where, 
and  when,  to  register  certain  voters.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  asking  too  much  that 
the  bill  be  amended  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  might  yield  for  a 
question"' 


Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  reading  now 
the  prtsent  law  under  the  definition  of 
expenditure,  and  this  b  431(f)(4)(C): 

Xxpcndlture  does  not  Include  (B)  non- 
p*ru««n  MCtlTtty  designed  to  encourage  Indi- 
viduals to  register  to  rote,  or  to  vote; 

That  Is  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

(C)  any  communication  by  any  member- 
ship organization  or  corporation  to  its  mem- 
bers or  stockholders,  if  such  membership 
organization  or  corporation  Is  not  organized 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
person  to  Federal  office. 

We  have  simply  by  the  present  law 
eliminated  the  definition  of  exiwndlture 
as  including  money  spent  by  a  union  or 
corporation  from  Its  own  funds  to  Influ- 
ence the  outcome  in  an  election.  That  ex- 
plains why  they  have  not  reported.  I 
think,  under  present  law,  even  though 
we  say  any  person,  it  does  not  mean  who 
the  person  is.  If  we  eliminate  by  deflni- 
tion  expenditure  of  a  corporation  or  use 
for  this  purpose.  I  think  the  amendment 
I  offered  would  be  enough,  If  we  are  going 
to  achieve  the  purpose  the  chairman  and 
I  agree  want  to  be  achieved  and  requir- 
ing this  to  be  reported  as  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  take  it  that 
Is  probably  not  the  flrst  time. 

I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  the  second 
part  because  I  think  anything  we  do  to 
discourage  nonpartisan  registration 
drives  In  this  country  today  we  are  dis- 
couraging full  participation  in  the  voting 
process.  We  have  done  everything  we 
could  to  try  to  encourage  the  nonparti- 
san election  drives.  We  have  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  who  go  out  and  work 
on  a  nonpartisan  election  drive.  We  have 
the  labor  people  who  go  out.  We  have 
the  corporation  people  who  go  out  and 
urge  their  members  to  vote.  If  we  are 
going  to  put  a  reporting  requirement 
simply  to  spell  out  how  much  they  spend 
in  urging  people  to  vote  in  nonpartisan 
election  drives.  I  think  we  are  subverting 
the  intent  of  the  act  and  I  would  oppose 
tiie  intent  of  the  act  and  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  it.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
divide  this,  he  might  feel  better  about 
dividing  it  and  having  a  vote  on  the 
issues  separately. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  chairman  says 
subverting  the  intent  of  the  act.  Is  not 
the  intent  disclosure?  I  am  not  sayirg 
they  cannot  do  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  intert  is  di.-^closme 
of  the  amount  spent  to  elect  a  particular 
candidate  or  the  amount  spent  to  indo- 
liendently  defeat  a  candidate.  But  to 
discourage  people  to  register  and  vote  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Apart  from  tliis 
.second  part,  does  the  chairman  agree 
that  at  the  moment  corporations  and 
unions  do  not  have  to  report  expenditures 
for  or  agauist  a  candidate  so  long  as  they 
limit  it  to  communications  with  their 
members,  shareholders  or  executive  per- 
sonnel? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes:  I  believe  that  Is 
ri^ht,  under  the  present  law.  I  am  not 
sure  tliat  that  is  right  under  the  bill  that 
we  have  presented  liere. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Oan  tb*  chairman 

tell  me  where  in  the  bitt  ttiJ*  k  nctlfledr 

Mr.  CANNON.  Where  we  define  pencm 

on  page  14  and  say: 

Every  person  (other  than  a  poUtlieal  ocn- 
mlttee  or  candidate)  who  makes  ooatcUn»* 
tions  or  expenditures  sipresrty  ■dvoeattag 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  desxly  Idmttflsd 
candidate,  other  than  by  contribution  to  a 
political  committee  or  eandldats.  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  in  excess  of  9100  within  a 
calender  year  shall  file  with  the  Oommlaslon. 
on  a  tomx  prepared  by  the  Oottimlssion,  a 
statement  containing  the  Information  re- 
quired of  a  person  who  makss  a  contribution 
m  excess  of  $100  to  a  candidate  or  political 
committee  and  the  Information  reqtdred  at 
a  candidate  or  political  committee  receiving 
such  a  contribution. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  happens  when 
we  get  to  section  431  and  the  expendl- 
tures  for  or  against  the  candidate  are 
simply  not  counted  as  an  expenditure? 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  this  Is  a  different 
sectltm  and  requires  reporting  under 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Where  in  this  bill 
do  we  have  a  contradictory  definition  of 
expenditure  fnom  that  in  eectlan  431. 
which  Is  the  controlling  section  on  what 
must  be  reported?  I  ml^^t  add  to  the 
chairman  that  on  page  9  and  page  10  of 
the  bill  the  committee,  starting  with  line 
23  on  pa^  9.  has  expanded  the  deflnltion 
of  expenditure  and  added  a  aecUcm  431 
(c) ,  added  moie  exclusions  to  It.  Tbat  is 
the  deflnltion  section  of  tbe  bllL  But  they 
have  not  changed  this  exclusion  of  ex- 
penditures for  or  against  a  political  can- 
didate made  by  a  union  with  union 
funds  or  a  corporation  wltli  corporate 
fimds. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Page  9  was  a  separate 
exclusionary  item  completely  relating  to 
the  definition  of  whether  or  not  legal  and 
accounting  services  had  to  be  counted  as 
a  contribution  and  had  to  be  reported  as 
a  contribution.  That  was  a  change  in  the 
defhiltlon,  that  Is  true.  It  added  a  specific 
exemption  to  say: 

This  paragraph  shall  not  i4>ply  In  the  ease 
of  legal  or  accounting  serrloes  rsndered  to 
or  on  behalf  of  the  naticmal  committee  of  a 
political  party,  other  than  services  attributa- 
ble to  activities  which  directly  fxurther  the 
election  of  a  designated  candMato  or  candi- 
dates to  Federal  oflUce,  nor  shall  this  para- 
graph apply  in  tbe  case  of  legal  or  accounting 
services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee  scdeiy  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  chapter  95  or  96  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  .  .  . 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  all  the  commit- 
tee has  done  there  is  to  slightly  broaden 
the  exempticms.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
that.  I  am  not  arguing  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong.  They  have  not  changed 
the  present  exemption  in  431(c).  Tlien 
on  pages  36  and  37  of  the  bill,  again  in 
defining  the  phrase  "contribution  or  ex- 
penditure." "shall  not  include  commu- 
nications by  a  corporation  to  its  stock- 
holders and  executive  or  adminlstraldve 
personnel  and  their  families  or  by  a 
labor  organization  to  its  members  and 
their  families  or  any  subject." 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  simply  a  defini- 
tion of  the  phrase  "contribution  or  ex- 
penditure." 

Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  That  Is  my  point 


'Mr.  CANNON.  It  says  that  a  contribu- 
tloa  «r  espcDdtture : 

Staall  BOft  miliids  sommunlcatloDs  by  a 
corporatlan  to  Its  atodrholders  and  wcecutlve 
or  admlnlstratlv«  psnioniMa  and  tbalr  tem- 
llles  or  by  a  labor  organization  to  Its  mem- 
bers and  their  families  on  any  subject; 
nonpartisan  registratton  and  get-out-the- 
vote  caBtpaigDB  by  a  coloration  aimed  at  its 
stockholders  and  executive  or  admlnlstxa- 
tive  personsel  and  their  families,  or  by  a 
labor  organlsatton  aimed  at  Its  members  and 
their  families;  or  the  establishment,  admin- 
istration, and  solicitation  of  contributtons 
to  a  separate  sefcregated  fund  to  be  utilized 
for  political  purposes  by  a  ocMrporatlon  or 
labor  organization. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  we  are  say- 
ing the  same  thing.  It  does  not  include 
for  an  expenditure  any  commimicatlon 
by  a  union  to  its  members  or  any  corpo- 
ration to  its  shareholders  or  personnel. 
That  Is  not  an  expenditure  within  the 
definition  of  this  law,  is  that  right,  on 
any  subject? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  not  a  contribu- 
tion  or  ezpoiditure  within  the  definitions 
of  the  act  on  any  subject  within  those 
pawuneters. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  that  a  corpora- 
tion can  qiend  corporate  money  to 
communicate  with  Its  shareholders  and 
say.  "Vote  against  Packwood,"  "Vote  for 
Packwood,"  to  its  shareholders  and  it 
is  not  a  deflnltlan  of  being  an  expendi- 
ture within  the  present  law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sure  a  corporation 
would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  PACTKWOOD.  But  they  can.  There 
is  no  prohibition.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  tliink  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  question  there  that  opens 
up  another  part  of  the  law.  That  is  re- 
lated to  contributions.  It  mi^t  consti- 
tute an  unlawful  oontrlbntton  on  the 
part  of  a  corporation,  in  violation  of  tlie 
criminal  provisions  of  the  code,  if  it 
in  fact  advocated  the  election  or  the  de- 
feat of  a  specific  candidate  under  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHUFFIN.  If  we  look  in  our  yellow 
books  here,  on  page  49,  where  section 
610  api>ears.  which  gives  the  provision 
that  would  be  applicable,  notice,  at  the 
Iwttom  of  page  49 : 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  phrase  "con- 
tribution or  expenditure"  shall  Include — 

So  and  so  and  so.  Then,  going  over  to 
page  50 — 

Mr.  GANNON.  The  same  language. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  page  50: 
but  shall  not  mclude  communications  by  a 
corporation   to   Its   stockholders  and   their 
families  or  by  a  labor  organization  to  Its 
members  and  their  families  on  any  subject. 

Mr.  PACIKWOOD.  I  think  that  is 
clear.  It  is  not  a  criminal  violation,  and 
it  Is  not  civil  violation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  you  do  not  have  to 
report  it. 

Mr.  PACJKWOOD.  It  is  unfortunately 
xxot  a  reportable  expenditure.  I  almost 
wish  I  could  stop  it.  I  wish  corporations 
could  not  give  or  unions  could  not  give 
in  this  fashion,  but  at  least,  if  it  Is  go- 
ing to  be  done,  let  us  report  it.  Let  us  tell 


the  public  where  the  money  came  from 
and  where  the  money  went,  and  let  it  be 
reported. 

I  think  the  chairman  was  in  agree- 
ment, because  inftJally  the  chairman 
said  it  was  In  the  law;  but  I  think  we 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is 
not  In  the  law;  it  is  exempt  from  the 
criminal  statutes,  and  I  ask  the  chair- 
man if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
it  tied  in  with  the  nonpartisan  reglstra- 
ticsi  and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns,  in 
any  event,  and  there  is  no  way  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  those  two  were 
not  tied  together,  would  the  chairman 
accept  it? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would,  so  we  had  just  as  well  leave  them 
there. 

Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  amokd  my  own  amendment  by 
striUng  out  the  latter  part  of  it.  which 
relates  to  nonpartisan  legistratlcni  and 
get-out-the-vote  campaigns,  which  reads 
as  fellows: 

On  page  37.  line  10.  after  "families"  Insert 
the  following  ",  ozcept  that  eq^endltures  for 
any  such  nonpartisan  registration  and  get- 
out-the-vote  campaigns  must  be  reported  to 
the  Commission  under  section  3(M(e) ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  is  so  mndifled. 

Mr.  Packwooo's  anwndment.  as  modi- 
fied. Is  as  follows: 

On  page  87,  Une  8.  after  "subject"  Insert 
the  foUowtng:  ".  except  that  ezpoidlCares 
for  any  soCh  eom  mnnlcatlnns  which  express- 
ly advocate  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
Identlfled  candidate  must  be  reported  to  the 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section  S04 
(e)". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  we  are  talking 
only  about  corporation  expoiditures  and 
union  expoidltures  from  corporate  funds 
and  union  funds  to  elect  or  defeat  a 
BpoBiBc  candidate.  They  are  not  now  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  the  law,  and 
literally  millions  of  dollars  can  be  spent 
to  support  or  defeat  a  candidate  and  the 
public  will  never  be  aware  ot  it.  Now  we 
are  talUng  about  disclosure.  Just  dis- 
closure, and  I  do  not  see  how  the  chair- 
man or  other  Members  of  this  body  can 
oppoet  t*M»  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  problon  there  is,  what  is  a  com- 
munlcation  with  its  members?  (Certainly 
we  have  a  provision  in  the  law  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  corpo- 
ration to  contribute  to  campaigns.  I 
would  think  a  communication  advocat- 
ing the  election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate 
could  come  within  that  provision. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Where  do  you  draw 
that  from,  elthor  the  present  criminal 
law  or  this  bill,  when  it  says  a  communi- 
cation on  any  subject  is  not  an  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  Just  simply  suggest 
that  we  have  a  vote  on  the  Smator's 
amendment.  I  am  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it.      

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Well,  before  we 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  that  the  law  is 
such  that  a  corporattlon  cannot  legally 
make  contributions  to  a  candidate.  We 
have  gone  through  that  exercise. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  wait — do  we— 
wait  a  minute.  Can  they  give  a  name  to 
their  shareholders  under  present  law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  a  corporation  makes 
a  communication  to  Its  shareholders  ex- 
pressly advocaUng  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  particular  individual.  I  would  say 
that  would  be  a  contribution  that  is  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  the  same  if  a 
union  uses  union  fmids  to  make  a  con- 
tribution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  they  use  union  funds. 
If  we  are  talking  about  separate  desig- 
nated funds,  that  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  talking 
about  COPE  fimds.  But  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  if  the  amendment  falls,  it  Is 
the  position  of  the  chairman  that  it  Is 
Illegal  imder  present  law  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  use  corporate  funds  to  mall  or 
commimicate  to  a  shareholder  or  its  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  personnel,  and 
It  is  Illegal  imder  the  present  law  for  a 
union  to  communicate  or  mall  to  Its 
members.  In  any  event,  anything  advo- 
cating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate.  That  is  illegal? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. Tliat  Is  the  position  that  I  would 
take,  yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  vote  occur  on  this 
amendment  tomorrow  at  the  hour  of 
11:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
program  for  tomorrow  morning?  I  might 
want  to  make  some  concluding  remarks 
on  this  amendment,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  get  shut  off. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  Could  we  per- 
haps agree  to  10  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  could  have 
10  minutes  to  a  side  before  the  vote,  that 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  the  hour  of  11:25  a.m.  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes 
on  the  amendment,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
PACKWOOD)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Caknon),  and  that  the  vote  occur 
on  the  amendment  at  11:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  frcMn 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatsi)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ON 

THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjourrunent  until  the  hour  ol 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFncER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD,  AND  DESIG- 
NATING A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACmON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  orders  which  have  already  been  en- 
tered for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Goldwater  tomorrow,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfuld)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  that  there  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  that 
would  take  us  right  up  to  the  hour  of 
ll:25ajn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  not  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:25  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  there  any- 
thing further  for  tonight? 


ADJUSTMENT  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  CERTAIN  FUNDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S  2619 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn  )  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2619)  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1925, 
chapt-er  423,  aa  renumbered  by  the  Act  of 
April  13.  1936,  chapter  213  (2  U.8.C.  158),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  rate  of  4  per 
centum  per  annum,"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "a  rate  which  is  the  higher  of  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  or  a  rate 
which  is  0.26  percentage  points  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-sury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  the  average  ma'urltjea  of  such  In- 
vestments, adjusted  to  the  nearest  onc- 
elu'ith  <'{  1  per  centum". 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  2619)  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  pftge  1,  line  10,  of  the  House  engroesed 
amendment,  beginning  with  "marketable" 
strike  out  all  through  line  IS  and  Insert  the 
following:  "long-term  marketable  obligations 
of  the  I7nlted  States,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,".". 

This  proposed  tmiendment  would  re- 
move the  "average  maturity"  language 
from  the  House-reported  measure  and 
add  language  to  assure  the  Library  of 
Congress  permanent  loan  fund  (2  U.S.C. 
158 »  of  an  interest  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  on  Treasury  long-term  marketable 
obligations.  The  Senate-passed  com- 
panion measure,  S.  2619.  would  have  ac- 
complished this,  but  would  have  required 
Investment  of  the  fxmd — a  procedure 
which  would  be  more  cumbersome  for 
the  Library  and  which  could  limit  the 
interest  return  to  the  fund  should  long- 
term  rates  rise. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  has  the  approval  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Further.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
Honorable  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Library  and 
Memorials  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  is  aware  of  this  proposed 
amendment  and  prepared  to  lurge  its 
adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, thus  hopefully  obviating  the  neces- 
sity for  a  conference  on  S.  2619. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  10,  of  the  House  engrofised 
amendment,  beginning  with  "marketable" 
BtrUco  out  all  tbrotigh  line  13  and  Insert 
the  following:  "long-term  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,'.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  concurring  in  the  Hou.se 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJUSTMENT  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  CERTAIN 
FUNDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2620. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  2620)  to  provide  for  ad- 
justing the  amoimt  of  Interest  paid  on 
funds  deposited  with  the  Treasurj'  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  act  ol 
August  20.  1912  (37  Stat.  319).  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert: 

That  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  20. 
1912.  chapter  309  (37  Stat.  319.  320).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  In  com- 
pliance with  said  conditions  the  principal 
of  the  sum  so  received  and  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  be  cred- 
ited on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  a  perpetual  trust  fund;  and  the 
sum  of  two  thou-iand  dollars,  being  equiva- 
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lent  to  10  per  centum  cm  the  vttattikpiX  of 
said  trust  fund,  be,  and  tbe  mxo*  is  lamaibf, 
appropriated,  out  Of  any  mantym  In  ttM 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approptttttsd.  and 
such  appropilataon  shall  be  diimall  a  per- 
manent anniua  appr(q>rlation  and  Sball  be 
expended  In  the  manner  and  for  tiM  pntposes 
herein  authorlaad  and  as  provUSd  tn  tlie  said 
bequest:  Propidtd,  however.  Hut  tbe  Unttad 
States  of  America  sbaU  pay  Interest  on  said 
principal  only  at  an  annml  rate  vAl^  Is 
the  higher  of  tbe  rate  of  4  per  oentiun  per 
annum  or  a  rate  which  Is  0.S8  percentage 
points  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tektog  into  eom- 
Blderatlon  the  current  average  mai^et  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  ot>Hgatir>ns  of  tlie 
United  States  with  remaining  pertods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  investments,  adfosted  to  Xba 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum:  Pro- 
vided, furttier.  hotoeoer.  That  such  rate  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  per  annum.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  tbe  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2620)  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

That  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  accept  and  fund  the  bequest  of 
Gertrude  M.  Hubbard",  approved  Au- 
gust 20,  1912  (37  Stat.  320)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  3.  In  con4>llance  with  said  condi- 
tions the  principal  of  the  sum  so  received 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  TJhlted 
States  shaU  be  credited  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  Department  as  a  perpetual  trust 
fund:  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  diall 
th««after  credit  such  deposit  with  interest, 
aemlannuaUy,  at  a  rate  whlidi  is  the  higher 
of  (1)  a  rate  which  is  0.35  percentage  points 
lees  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing long-term  marketable  ObUgati<mB 
of  the  United  States,  adj\i8ted  to  ttie  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  or  (2)  the  rate 
of  4  per  centum  per  annum;  and  such  inter- 
est, as  Income,  shall  be  subject  to  dlshurse- 
ment  for  the  purposes  herein  authorized  and 
as  provided  in  the  said  bequest.". 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  "Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

That  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  accept  and  fxmd  the  bequest  of  Gertrude 
M.  Hubbard",  approved  August  30,  1912  (37 
Stat.  320)  u  amended  to  read  as  ftdlows: 

"Sec.  3.  In  compliance  with  said  conditions 
the  principal  of  the  sum  so  received  and 
paid  Into  the  TYeasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
iiry  Department  as  a  perpetual  tru&t  fund; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  abaU  there- 
after credit  such  deposit  with  Interest,  semi- 
annually, at  a  rate  which  Is  the  lilgher  of 
(1)  a  rate  which  Is  0.25  percentage  points 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  aa.  out- 
standing long-term  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  or  (2)  the  rate 
of  4  per  centimi  per  annum;  and  such  inter- 
est, as  Income,  ttoall  be  subject  to  disburse- 
ment tor  the  purposes  herein  authorized  and 
as  provided  In  the  said  bequest.". 


Hie  FRESn>INQ  OFFICER,  llie 
question  Is  <m  canenniiig  In  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  liffr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Acting  President  pro  tonpore,  be  au- 
thoriaed  to  wpoint  a  committee  of  Sen- 
aUns  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  join 
with  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatiTes  to  escort  the 
Honorable  Liam  Cosgrave,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Ireland  to  the  House  Chamber  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  OOMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE HAVE  UMTEL  MII»<IGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
S.  3149 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  be  given  until  midnight  to- 
jiigbt  to  file  Its  report  on  8.  3149,  the 
Trode  Substance  Control  Act. 

llie  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  EUCTION   CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  Senate  etmtlnued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  Its  administration  by 
a  Federal  Election  Commission  appoint- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Ihe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abousezk).  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  recognized. 

AXENDMEIiT  NO.   144S 

Mr.  ALI£N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  call  up 
an  amendment  at  this  time  and  have  it 
stated  and  ttiat  the  ameiuhnent  beonne 
the  pending  business  after  the  vote  on 
the  Packwood  amendment. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  ALLEN.  I  have  the  amendment 
at  the  deslc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

On  page  27,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

USE  or  REGtnjiTIONS,  ADVISORY  OPINIONS,  ETC., 
IN    CIVn.     AND    CHIMINAL    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  109A.  Section  315  of  the  Act  (2  USC 
438),  as  redesignated  by  section  105  of  this 
Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  any  proceeding.  Including  any 
civil  or  criminal  enforcement  proceeding 
against  any  person  charged  with  violating 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  title  18,  no 
rule,  regulation,  guideline,  advisory  opinion, 
opinion  of  counsel  or  any  other  pronounce- 


ment by  the  Commission  or  any  member, 
officer  <»r  enqiloyee  tberecrf  shaU  be  used 
against  any  penon.  either  as  having  the  force 
of  law,  as  creating  any  presumption  of  viola- 
tion or  of  criminal  Intent,  or  as  admissible 
in  evidence  against  such  person,  or  In  any 
other  manner  whatsoever." 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abouwezk)  .  The  Chair,  on  bdialf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  90,  94th  Congress, 
appoints  as  members  of  the  joint  cam- 
mittee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguratioD  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  the  Vlce-President-dect 
of  the  United  States  the  tcSlawbag  Sena- 
tors: the  majmrlty  leader,  or  his  desig- 
nee; the  mliuxrlty  leader,  or  his  desig- 
nee; and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  win  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  ajn.  tmnorrow  morning.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  tfafe  standing  order,  Mr. 
Clahk,  Mr.  GoLDWATKR,  and  Mr.  Mahs- 
FiKLD  win  be  recognized  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  In  that  order. 
There  win  then  ensue  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statonents  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each,  such  period  not  to  extend 
heyoad  the  hour  of  11:25  ajn. 

At  11:25  ajn.  there  wiU  be  a  resump- 
tion of  the  driiate  on.  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Packwood,  amendment  No.  1445, 
with  the  time  limitation  thereon  of  20 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr.  CAHmnr. 

At  the  hour  of  11:45  ajn.,  the  yeas 
and  nays  having  already  been  ordered,  a 
roUcaU  vote  wiU  occur  on  amendment 
No.  1445  by  Mr.  Packwood. 

At  the  ctsiclusion  of  that  vote,  the 
majority  leader  wiU  undoubtedly  ask  for 
a  quorum  caU,  and  at  about  12: 13, 12 :  14, 
or  12 :  15  p  jn..  Senators  wffl  join  in  a  body 
to  proceed  to  the  HaU  of  the  House  of 
Represoitatives  for  a  joint  meeting  to 
hear  an  address  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ireland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  the  Senate 
resume  its  session  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  with  further  consideration  of  the 
business  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
S.  3065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
but  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  Does  the 
Senator  anticipate  a  possible  resumption 
point  for  rollcalls  after  the  Irish  Prime 
Minister's  appearance?  When  would  he 
guess  the  time  might  be?  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Irish  Prime  Minister,  there 
are  other  extremely  significant  things 
going  on  downtown  tomorrow  about 
noon,  and  I  w^sis  just  interested  tn  what 
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the  coincidence  might  be  that  would  per- 
mit the  participation  of  all  the  Irish  on 
this  occasion,  not  Just  some? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Prime 
Minister  will  address  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  at  the  hour  of  12:30 
p.m.  I  would  assume  that  his  address 
would  be  completed  by,  I  would  say,  1 
pm.,  and  I  would  further  assxmie  that 
when  the  Senate  resumes  its  considera- 
tion it  will  be  5  or  10  or  15  minutes  after 
1  p.m..  and  at  that  time  there  would  be 
no  amendment  on  which  a  vote  had  been 
ordered,  and  Senators  would  be  able  to 
call  up  an  amendment  at  that  time,  but 
the  vote  on  the  now  pending  amendment 
would  have  occurred  before  the  Joint 
meeting.  I  should  think  that  the  Senator 
would  be  safe  on  tomorrow  until  at  least 
1 :30  or  2  p.m.  easily. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Maybe  even  2:20? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Even  2:20. 
perhaps. 

Mr.  McQEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10:30  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  f lurther  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:09  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wedne.^day.  March  17, 1976.  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  tlie 
Senate  March  16,  1976: 
Fkoeral  Mssiation'  .vnd  Conciliation  Scxvick 

James  F.  Scearce.  of  VirgLnla,  to  b«  Fed- 
eral Mediatloa  and  Conciliation  Director,  Vic« 
WnUe  J.  XJsery,  Jr. 

AGENCT  for  lNTEaNATION.\L  DEVELOPMZNT 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  ot  New  Uexlco.  to 
b«  aa  Assistant  Admlulstfator  ol  tli«  Agency 
for  International  Developmenf.  vice  Sidney 
Welntraub,  resigned. 

CoMMTJNrrr  Sexviccs  Aoministbaiicn 

Samuel  B.  Martinez,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Services  Adinln:.s- 
tratlon.  vice  Bert  A.  Oallegos.  resigned. 

I.V   THE   AXMY 

Tile  foUowing-ramed  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  ti'le  \n.  Vulied  Stages  C>d-. 
section  3447: 

.\RMV   PROMOTION   1  IJ^T 

To  b("  colonel 
LaFrtuz,   Robert  L.,    506-3fr  8888 
Taylor,  William  J..  353  26-1195. 
The  following-named   officers   for   promo- 
tion   In    the   Re^lar    Army   of   the    United 
States,    under    the    provision.?    of    title    10, 
Unl*ed  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  i:'.n'i 

ASM7  PROMOTION  LISr 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
.Abraham.  Albert  in.  068-26-9849. 
Abramowltz,  Benjamin.  157  24-604  f) 
Adamkewlcz,  Ed-ward,  331-34-5739 
Acfauns.  Harvey  L.,  229-30-2200. 
Adams,  BtcHard  E..  474-30-9848 
Acfauna,  Robert  B..  132-26-0712. 
Adams.  Tom.  Jr.,  233-44-8735. 
Ad.slt.  Charles  C.  188-24-8295. 
.K6.-:-..  John  M  .  397  28-2973. 


Agnew.  Jack  S..  S52-44-4240. 
Akin,  HavU  D,  a&2-M-»696. 
Albright.  John  E..  091-04^6007. 
Allaire,  Christopher.  022-34-0833. 
Allen,  James  B.,  34S-80-8184. 
Alston,  Charles  A.,  427-64-0970. 
Alton.  Carlly  L.,  467-48-9860. 
Ameel,  Joseph  B..  462-^2-1377. 
Ament.  Richard  O.,  662-42-3251. 
Amllcke.  John  O..  147-28-4iai. 
Anderson.  Gerald  O..  116-24-6929. 
Anderson,  James  J..  181-26-1572. 
Andre.  Peter  C,  153-24-2160. 
Andree,  Robert  G..  309-34-7920. 
Andrews,  Thomas  T..  219-28-2594. 
Antkowiak,  Robert  S.,  21S-30-4849. 
Arnecke.  Charles  O..  4S9-44-A584. 
Ashby,  Mason  K.,  197-24-0734. 
Atkins,  Roy  A..  455-34-8441. 
Ayotte.  Ronald  J.,  354-2ft-4374. 
Backus,  Richard  J..  053-28-7964. 
Bacon.  Robert  C,  450-46-1562. 
Baggett.  Ronald  L.,  441-90-«99«. 
Bagnal,  Charles  W,  247-44-8391. 
Bahnsen,  John  C.  254-48-4550. 
Bailey,  George  A.,  044-24-9690. 
Baker,  A.  J..  429-48-0771. 
Bannister,  Barry  B.,  403-46-8135. 
Bannister,  Edwin  J..  417-34-1162. 
Barlow,  Keith  A.,  231-36-9522. 
Barrett,  Reld  A.,  248-46-5766. 
Bartron,  Hubert  K..  641-28-3184. 
Batta.  John  H.,  161-28-1848. 
Bauchsphes,  James  3..  267-48-OM8. 
Baxter,  Arthur  S..  260-48-3301. 
Bear.  Ben  H..  274-30-8182. 
Bechtold,  John  G..  058-28-3562. 
Beck,  Edmund  S..  451-62-8742. 
Beckhoff,  Otto  F.,  283-30-0001. 
Bell.  Charles  H.,  516-28-6116. 
Bell.  James  C  ,  247-53-0212. 
Bell.  Lawrence  A.,  262-44-9834. 
Bell,  Leroy  C,  128-22-9992. 
Ben,  V^alter  C.  109-26-6156. 
Beuacqulsta.  John  J..  202-26-7532. 
Benlng,  Robert  G.,  496-34-1957. 
Bennett,  Donald  O.,  004-40-0400. 
Bennett.  Donald  P.,  445-32-8407. 
Benton,  William  B.,  434-44-6066. 
Bessler,  Lawrence  H.,  473-24-4991. 
Blnney.  Charles  W.,  324-28-4293. 
Blrt,  Charles  J  .  261-48-3225. 
Blssell.  Keith  Jr..  558-42-1718. 
Blackwell,  Jesse  K.,  245  40  4467. 
Blagg,  Thomas  E..  429-54-0528. 
Bland.  Bigelow  B  .  431-34-9817. 
Blewater,  James  C.  432  48  9487. 
Bligh,  Thomas  F..  067-28-6484. 
BoalWTight.  Charles.  264-40-7981. 
Boebme,  James  A..  442-23-8008. 
Boerner,  Dennis  H..  468-62-6867. 
Bolam.  Paul  F..  203-24-2259. 
Bonn.  James  P.,  178-26-5904. 
Bonnett.  William  B.,  838-30-9761. 
Booras.  Danny,  388-30-4494. 
Boozer.  Harold  E..  163-22-4086 
Boswell.  John  R.,  682-40-5901. 
Bott.5.  Robert  H..  462-42  3.'j24. 
Bowps.  Thomas  M.,  330-28-5725. 
Bovd,  William  A..  249-44  3809 
Boyer,  Henry  Jr.,  261-44-3958. 
Bovlan.  Steven  V.,  042  32  5473 
Boyle.  Rodger  W..  009  20  8179 
Bradbv.  Harold  N  .  082-26-4881 
Bra-lford   Zeb  B  .  24rt-4«  8897. 
Bradsliaw,  Harold  D  ,  234-48^0074 
Bramlet,  Jaine^  W..  359-24-3558. 
Bramlett.  Mead  R  .  4 50  50-5090. 
Brai-.rh,  John  H.,  217-28  1249. 
Brantley,  Thomas  J.,  250  48-1021. 
Bra-^h^ar.s.  Bobby  F..  400  42  43C8 
Brier.  James  R  ,  161   26  0941. 
Brij^ht.  Fred  Jr.  411-54  9675. 
Brilieu.  Samuel  L..  440   30  4123. 
Broadaway.  Thomas  F..  4:29-52  2820 
Bn-rer.  Duane  R  .  481   24  4249. 
Br^-gl,  David  M.  053  28  8480 
Broii.son.  Rus.,o:i  A  .  576  32  4022 
BrG..ks.  Herman  I.  .  227   i2   1 133. 
Bri  ivn.  Berniiid  B    OOi   2^  9(50. 


Brown.  Frederic  J..  220-88-5785. 
Brown.  Marlon  L.,  418-42-6211. 
Brown,  WUUam  W.,  424-38-4172. 
Bryant.  Uoyd  D..  337-28-1682. 
Bryant.  Blcluird  L.,  332-60-7442. 
Buohjtnan.  Paul  J..  614-28-9879. 
BuUodc.  VlcttH-  T..  442-33-7013. 
Bunavicti,  Peter  C,  028-24-1858. 
Burbules,  Jotm  O.,  831-28-3385. 
BurclMun,  Jerry  J.,  314-32-9079. 
Burgoon.  Kenneth  L.,  610-30-4133. 
BurkeU.  Betb.  W.,  422-40-2945. 
Bumette,  Charles  D..  233-48-7527. 
Burns,  Thornton  A..  255-44-0708. 
Bush.  Robert  C,  159-24-2700. 
Butler.  Douthard  B..  468-62-5991. 
ByneU,  Harlan  B..  470-S2-6250. 
Byrnes,  Graham  F..  390-80-^247. 
CahUl.  William  J..  130-26-1234. 
CaldweU.  Krerette,  426-80-0090. 
CaldweU,  Richard  D..  S88-28-171S. 
Callahan.  Jamee  J..  088-23-0063. 
Calvert.  Jack  F..  525-88-6480. 
CanU>ell.  Chester  F.,  132-24-6289. 
CampbeU,  Frank  D.,  409-44-0002. 
CunpbeU,  Robert  J.,  217-24-4106. 
CarUale,  Alan  R..  463-44-0276. 
Carlson,  Raymond  R.,  478-32-5781. 
Carr,  Eldon  D.,  651-44-7386. 
Carrln«:t(xi,  Hugh  C.  670-40-2910. 
Carroll,  George  F.,  003-20-4147. 
Carver.  Charley  A.,  458-52-5182. 
Casey,  Leonard  R.,  403-40-4054. 
Cashman,  James  D.,  208-28-8792. 
CashweU.  James  E.,  337-46-8029. 
Caslplt.  FWU  L..  033-34-1762. 
Casto,  PhUlp  C,  286-30-0931. 
CaudUl.  Jamee  E..  403-40-0938. 
Chaioberlaln,  Charles,  606-36-3465. 
Chapman,  Joseph  M.,  412-40-4776. 
Chick.  Robert  L..  524-38-2035. 
Chllcote.  Don  L..  354-22-8580. 
ChlUcott.  Dewey  A..  176-24-7538. 
Chlsolm,  Patrick  D.,  417-40-4484. 
ChrlBteiwen.  George,  641-38-9717. 
Christopher,  Harry.  187-24-8050. 
Clayberg,  Richard  P.,  532-34-4170. 
Clements,  PhUlp  J.,  438-34-2162. 
Cluxton,  Donald  E.,  520-33-9504. 
Cobbs,  Richard  C,  455-48-0461. 
Cocke.  Eugene  R.,  238-44-0212. 
Cody,  WUllam  F..  577-46-4518. 
CoSnmn.  Ronald  L..  294-24-3822. 
Coleman.  WUUe  A,  256-46-2377. 
CoUlna,  Marlon  H..  416-40-1996. 
Colllson,  John  M..  455-52-3119. 
Conley,  Samuel  O.,  612-32-7866. 
ConnoUy,  John  J.,  295-28-6578. 
Connolly,  Robert  B.,  127-26-8786. 
Conrad,  Michael  J.,  226-38-8588. 
Cook,  John  H..  461-42-0144. 
Cook,  Kenneth  E..  163-26-6864. 
Cooksey.  David  O.,  030-28-3669. 
Cooley,  Andrew  L.,  520-34-0353. 
Cormanv,  Cecil  D.,  230-36-8962. 
Comwell,  B«chael  C.  307-28-2820. 
Cosby,  Lloyd  N.,  405-42-2679. 
Costello,  Charles  J..  013-26-0908. 
Cotton,  Thomas  B.,  233-50-6613. 
Covert,  James  L.,  227-34-2431. 
Coyne,  Robert  A..  150-22-0896 
Cram.  Wallace  S..  220-38-9289. 
Cralle.  Maury  8..  346-26-9085. 
Crandall,  Harry  W..  224-53-3282 
Craver,  Douglas  M.,  241-40-1784. 
Crawford,  Charles  W.,  509-34-3269. 
Crawford,  Theodore,  235-46-2187. 
Cremer.  Robert  D.,  176-26-4617. 
Crews,  Roy  A..  326-32-1224. 
Crevra.  William  P.,  228-42-2448. 
Crompton.  WlllUm  B..  221-16-3986. 
Crosby,  James  C  465-46-9899. 
Cross.  Kmest  E..  255-38  3883. 
Cross,  Gerald  K.,  264-42-9162. 
Croswhlte,  James  L.,  301-26-0643. 
Crouter.  Edgerton  T.,  001-24-4332. 
CiUlen.  James  F..  670-44-2192. 
Cuiuiingham,  Clarence,  348-26-2061. 
Curl,  Richard  L.,  511-28-1914. 
Cuthbertson,  Robert  040-28-2599. 
D,ii'..  Roi^e-rt  B  ,  412-48-9928. 
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Daley,  Edmund  K.,  679-40-7808. 
Dambergs,  nmars  H.,  040-a6-llWL__ 
Dambrauskas,  Vlnoent,  8M  M  -Wi. 
Dantoe,  Evangetos,  la^-aB-O'TM. 
Daub,  Alfred  Vh  086-a4-87W. 
Davis.  Dale  E.,  167-23-X238. 
Davis,  Sidney,  161-33-4887. 
Day,  Edward  A.,  010-34-3709. 
Day,  Frank  L.,  229-42-6141. 
Day,  Raymond,  666-34-2665. 
Day,  Thomas  E,  605-34-0699. 
Decamp,  William  S..  661-42-4002. 
Defrance.  Rudolph  B.,  088-36-0858. 
Dekle.  Thomas  A.,  327-46-4640. 
Delahunty,  Thomas  C,  117-36-7100. 
DeleuU,  Wood  «.,  406-40-8629. 
Demers,  GeraM  Z.,  003-34-4787. 
Demick,  HaxaiA  B.,  008-33-0688. 
Dettmar,  Bicbard,  076-33-6138. 
Devers,  John  P,  161-36-0440. 
DevUblss,  Donald  B.,  441-80-8673. 
Dewey,  Arthur  B.,  449-64-4407. 
Dlec,  EvereU  8.,  494-33-3586. 
Dillingham.  Wflllam.  435-64-1103. 
DUon,  Bryan  Di,  373-80-3378. 

Dobbs,  Herbert  H.,  476-33-7471. 

Doiron,  mcholM  H.,  006-39-/081- 

DotUe,  James.  162-24-8337. 

DOBler,  James  L.,  261-43-4071. 

Drury,  Dan  L.,  536-62-8048. 

Dubois,  Ronald  W..  085-33-3009. 

Dugan,  3<am  E.,  076-22-4253. 

Duggan,  Daniel  E.,  448-36-6646. 

DuU.  Barry  L.,  661-40-8306. 

Dunn,  James  .T..  427-60-6768. 

Durant,  John  J.,  032-24-5804. 

Durkln,  Michael  J..  194-36-7684. 

Eastbum,  Charles  E..  071-36-8631. 

Easton,  Robert  H.,  008-33-2890. 

Ebtmle.  Robert,  370-30-7983. 

Ebert,  Vernon  E.,  623-40-8243. 

Eckert,  WUllam  N.,  213-33-8303. 

Edmlston.  Charles  H.,  263-43-8004. 

Edmondson,  James  P..  327-S4-06tf. 

Edwards,  Charies  A..  421-53-8668. 

Elnseln,  Aleksander,  081-33-8800. 

Eltel,  James  W.,  467-48-8885. 

Eliot,  PblUlps  O.,  577-43-3564. 

ElUs,  Donald  B..  283  34-8306. 

Ellis,  James  N.,  356-36^-6394. 

Ely,  Arch,  H.  Jr..  891-30-1832. 

Enloe,  James  A.,  439-44-5727. 

Etsler,  Roy  T.,  216-30-3600. 

Evans,  Bobby  O.,  431-64-4710. 

Fargason,  Leroy  H.,  256-58-1078. 

Farmer,  Garry  H.,  618-38-7078. 

Farmer,  Harold  D.,  442-33-7653. 

Farmer,  WlUlam  P.,  404-38-6886. 

FarreU,  Joseph  O.,  236-43-8883. 

Farris,  Robert  1.,  416-63-1746. 

Feeley,  Robert  F.,  020-24-2466. 

Feeney,  Gerald  F..  087-26-4045. 

Ferguson,  Charles  H.,  261-44-0376. 

FUbert.  Frederic  J..  164-26-4836. 

Flsch,  Donald  A..  319-26-1433. 

Fitzgerald.  John  M..  094-36-8421. 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas.  073-34-4171. 

ntzmorrls,  Lawrence,  436-46-7404. 

Fletcher,  Edward  N.,  411-48-7887. 

Plitcraft,  Anthony,  263-43-4408. 

Flory,  Robert  A.,  441-40-2386. 

Flynn,  James  J.,  163-24-8483. 

Poradorl,  Harry  L..  206-24-7990. 
Forrell.  WUllam  J..  235-44-4697. 
Poss,  John  W.,  472-32-7261. 
Possett,  John  L.,  221-20-4164. 
Poutz,  Vernon  E.,  236-48-6673. 
Pox,  Eugene,  126-26-0142. 
Fox,  Eugene  A.,  466-42-2210. 
Fox,  Frederick  W..  236-48-0601. 
Fraker,  William  W.,  414-44-6472. 
''ralev,  Harold  J..  407-40-4683. 
Frank,  Wlnfleld  C,  627-36-6638. 
Frederick,  WUUam,  073-28-6788. 
"reeman.  Clinton  A.,  679-36-0688. 
Fry,  Uayll  A.,  604-30-5466. 
Frye,  Ray  E..  Jr.,  011-34-8718. 
Pucella,   Edward  D.,  041-30-3867. 
Puller,  Thomas  W.,  260-34-3600. 
Gange,  WlUlam  B.,  155-24-8103. 
Gamer,  James  G.,  467-46-5381. 


OurtUtm,  Bdgar  C,  607-40-8870. 
Oarray.  CSiazlM  J..  116-36-8886. 
Qatea,  Van/ma  B..  B14-a6-«07. 
OiUbon*,  OsnOd  O..  871-80-t008. 
CMMXHIB.  JamflB  H..  364-46-8897. 
OltMon.  Uadt  U  A-..  34B-Mr4681. 
Oiesa.  WUllam.  886-30-8818. 
Glllle,  Oerald  B.,  287-38-8810. 
Oleason.  Joaepli  B..  388-38-2661. 
GHeave.  Panl  B..  637-88-6888. 
OH-in.  Charles  A..  445-30-6613. 
Olock.  Howam  G.,  167-36-1698. 
Ominder.  BusseU,  344  88  0847. 
GkMldlng,  Donald  B..  504-30-8168. 
Ooodman.  Boland  A..  461-46-8323. 
OoodTBar.  Clyde  E..  304-34-3885. 
OordcHi.  Jotm  v..  488-84-4007. 
OorUiisld.  Chartes.  556-44-7574. 
Oould.  Frank  O..  174-28-4548. 
Oourley.  WUUam  H.,  1S2-26-6155. 
Oraoe.  Paul  M..  104-26-8230. 
Graham.  Robert  L..  574-08-7362. 
Orann,  Blchard  A.,  035-33-2853. 
Grant.  Ooirdon  E..  363-24-1231. 
Orant.  Ttieodore,  568-20-0227. 
Orasmeder.  John  M.,  178-38-8825. 
Orlffitli.  James  E.,  634-33-8150. 
Grlminger.  Charles,  371-30-8533. 
Orinstead,  John  B..  338-42-4634. 
OrasBhelm,  Paul  W..  482-84r-3660. 
Oiover,  Dwight  L.,  522-30-8872. 
Oroves.  BUlle  B..  400-43-7045. 
Oudger,  Bobert  M..  254-48-5520. 
Ouffey.  Connie  S..  405-44-2767. 
Ougel,  Donald  N.,  307-28-2712. 

Gunter,  Charles  B.,  233-44-8368. 
Gxmter,  Gumle  C,  444r-26-3726. 
Haack.  John  K..  347-22-8717. 

Hacking,  David.  628-40-3427. 

Hagee.  Bobert  D.,  312-36-3846. 

Haley.  John  P.,  307-32-2471. 

Haley,  Bobert  H.,  382-28-0698. 

HaU,  Hairy  T.,  431-56-6764. 

TT^nitran,  Kenneth  E..  048-26-4451. 

Halsey,  MUton  B.,  514-40-3593. 

Hammel.  Donald  A.,  488-33-1661. 

H^mmiii,  William  C,  266-44-2345. 

HammtHid,  Verle  B^  261-52-4062. 

Ebmmer,  Stephen  R..  226-42-8887. 

Hannon.  James  D..  119-22-0807. 

F«tniMtn,  Charles  M.,  662-42-8709. 

Hapons:-.!,  WUllam  C.  103-24-74^. 

Harbor.  Frank  P.,  337-28-6468. 

Hargls.  Glenn  F..  442-32-7863. 

Hargrove,  Richard  L.,  284-26-7671. 

Harmon,  Marsden  A.,  661-38-7570. 

Harms,  Norman  P.,  644-26-0891. 

Hamlsh,  Albert  O..  033-24-4748. 

Harper,  Henry  H.,  252-48-6640. 

HaneU,  WUford  Et.,  427-42-4864. 

Harris.  Arthur  M.,  518-44-2962. 

Harris!  James  W..  421-46-5205. 

Harris,  Loston.  453-44-5276. 

Harris.  Walter  B.,  444-^40-8926. 

Hart,  Bufus,  646-40-5183. 

Harvey,  Richard  W.,  020-26-1220. 

Hatcher,  Walter  L.,  431-48-6508. 

Hatchett.  Monte  J.,  448-30-6756. 

Hattersley.  James  G.,  270-30-3050. 

Hay,  James  R.,  174-28-9766. 

Haydon,  Joseph  J.,  402-42-9509. 

Haynes,  Jesse  L.  Jr.,  236-62-6616. 

Heam,  Jerry  L.,  258-46-4019. 

Hedges.  Oliver  W.,  520-38-7436. 

Hehle.  Joseph  P.,  233-46-2359. 

Helkklnen,  Kenneth,  672-36-4430. 

Helela,  Etevld  H.,  576-28-2870. 

HeUer,  John  M.,  516-40-4234. 

Helmlck.  Glelma  O.,  232-42-2941. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  E.,  247-43-4127. 

Hendrlckson,  Donald,  167-26-0608. 

Hensley.  WUllam  R..  403-38-8893. 

Herb,  Charles  D.,  200-26-9987. 

Herllhy,  Francis  P.,  028-20-0096. 

Herrmann,  Carl  G..  663-42-6383. 

Hewitt.  Robert  A..  677-46-0361. 

mghtower.  Loyal  G.,  248-60-8599. 

HUl.  James  R..  386-30-^937. 

HIU,  Robert  A.,  255-44-0682. 

Hiz.  Preston  D.,  457-66-8098. 


Hodgson.  WUUam  B.,  19O-34-0139. 
Hoffman.  (Henn  X*..  461-53-4842. 
Hoffman.  Jolm  F..  186-34-6034. 
Hoglan.  Curtis  F..  438-44-8764. 
HbUand.  BUly  C.  355-43-6808. 
HbUand.  Harold  B..  255-63-7757. 
HoUoweU.  Emmett  P..  427-46-8643. 
Holmes.  Ftederlck  S..  037-36-0807. 
Holmes,  JnstAn  A.,  468-48-0184. 
Holt,  Bobert  B..  233-46-8847. 
Holt.  BOBOOe  L.,  468-48-6680. 
Hooker.  Btchard  D.,  425-54-7701. 
Hookway,  WUUam  A.,  386-36-0166. 
Hoi^lnB,  Woodard  B.,  481-36-7578. 
Knran.  Mlchad  J..  468-34-0763. 
Bom.  WUl  H..  363-60-4733. 
Homer,  Roger  H.,  531-30-5886. 
Hbrton.  Edward  J..  338-36-8845. 
Hbsmer,  Calvin  m,  010-26-6618. 
Hottti,  David  T.,  350-48-4316. 
Howard,  Matthew  A..  033-34-^6636. 
Bbw«ll,  Leamon  E.,  267-40-7634. 
Howell.  Thomas  B.,  400-43-8640. 
HbweU.  Vmilam  H..  243-44-8741. 
Hudman.  George  D.,  445-33-3887, 
Huff.  Jerry  H..  480-38-8086. 
HuU.  Bobert  U,  340-40-2510. 
Htmt,  James  W..  088-36-3548. 
Hunter,  Joseph  L..  306-26-4188. 
Hutcblns.  Edwin  M..  075-38-0042. 
Hutchinson.  Jarold.  533  88  8083. 
Hutter.  James  L.^  535-52-0728. 
Hutton.  John  D..  725-07-8275. 
Ingram.  Duane  C.  447-80-6821. 
Ipp(dlto.  Charles  P..  162-26-7818. 
Jackson.  George  F..  159-28-8642. 
Jasper.  Tlieodore  C  142-24-8753. 
Jensen.  Kenneth  O.,  560-36-8346. 
Jennett,  Lyle  E.,  123-28-8046. 
Jeidor,  Anthony  ii.,  280-30-6391. 
Jhung,  Bryson,  576-38-0035. 
Johansen,  William  R.,  044-26-4747. 
Johnsen,  John  L.,  649-38-3132. 
Johnson,  David  S..  147-26-2656. 
Johnstm,  Harold  L.,  403  40  0016. 
Johnson,  Harry  W.,  405-44-2135. 
Johnson,  John  C,  413-48-8566. 
Johnson.  WUUam  A..  169-22-9343. 
Johnson,  WUUam  V.,  261-44r-0574. 
Johnst(Hi,  David  J.,  678-46-5262. 
Johnston,  James  W.,  253-44-1046. 
Jtdinston,  Norbert  B..  193-22-3292. 
Jones,  Herbert  !>.,  204-26-3006. 
Jones,  Isaac  R..  271-30-0634. 
Jones,  John  L.,  424-22-6969. 
Jones.  Matuy  L.,  223-36-4360. 
Jones.  Bobert  E.,  263-60-4320. 
Jones.  Roy  M.,  470-32-0734. 
Jones.  Warren  A.,  433-40-6674. 
Jordan,  WUUam  A.,  677-48-0484. 
Joyce,  Robert  M.,  282-24-8281. 
Kammerdlener,  James.  176-32-2667. 
Katta.  Blcbard  J.,  011-22-0181. 
Keating,  Richard  J..  559-38-3546. 
Keener,  Eugene  F.,  254-44-3713. 
Keipp,  Martin  W.,  300-28-9374. 
K^lher.  John  G.,  572-64-8469. 
KeUey,  Horace  S.,  253-48-8953. 
KeUey,  Norman  D..  416-42-8053. 
KeUy,  Thomas  L..  455-48-3874. 
Kem,  Richard  S.,  310-34-8520. 
Kemp,  Freddie  L.,  233-48-0556. 
Kendall,  Mark  C.  267-46-0042. 
Kennedy,  BilUe  J.,  524-40-5454. 
Kennedy.  Balph  P.,  578-44-8556. 
Kenyon.  Peter  B.,  080-26-2067. 
Kepler.  Roger  T..  191-26-0015. 
Keutmann,  John  A.,  087-26-0086. 
Keyes,  Terrence  E.,  380-30-4635. 
Kickllghter.  Claude,  265-46-4806. 
Kllgore,  James  A.,  453-48-6321. 
KlUett,  James  L.,  423-32-6306. 
Klncheloe.  Carl  E..  409-48-4347. 
Kinder,  Norman  W.,  526-56-4950. 
King,  Gregixy  N.,  543-32-0785. 
Kirk,  John  M..  579-42-7112. 
KlsUer,  John  S.,  357-26-6638. 
Klein,  Rudolph  F.,  461-62-1308. 
Kneibert,  Richard  G.,  131-26-6248. 
Knowles,  Kenneth  J..  534-26-1589. 
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KiiucUsea.  Waiter  H..  107-24-^370. 
Kottlch.  Ctutflea  R^  6O7-^0-8O«Ol 
Kreillck,  BTln  A^  a0»-8O-38M. 
Kuehn.  FrMtorlck  O..  337-36-4048. 
Labonge.  Carl  A..  635-33-6763. 
r.allv.  MlctUMl  J..  566-40-7866. 
Lamb.  David  O.,  353-44-4824. 
Lamoos,  Robert  8.,  634-44-3756. 
Lampe.  WlUlaLin  J..  057-36-9855. 
Laiie,  James  F..  524-50-D376. 
Lane.  Robert  L.,  435-44-9393. 
Large,  UlyasM  S..  419-43-6793. 
Laacola.  Harry  R..  361-46-4217. 
Lash.  Peter  W..  574-14-0337. 
Lawley,  Fred  W..  423-33-3805. 
Lawoon.  Warren  O.,  485-30-650X 
Laychak.  Robert.  110-32-6431. 
Layfleld,  Marvin  C.  356-46-5299. 
Leaf.  George  E.,  353-30-7290. 
Leakey,  Robert  J..  384-30-7552. 
Lee.  CurtU  D.,  470-34-1280. 
Lee.  Ray  H..  516-26-9773. 
Lehardy.  Ward  M.,  654-44-1212. 
Leister,  Glenn  A..  441-36-3006. 
Levine.  SeTmour  E..  565-36-41  IS. 
Levy.  Norman,  080-34-9475. 
Lewis.  Warfleld  M.,  416-64-7016. 
Llbaasl,  Jerome  J.,  108-23-3050. 
Lllje.  Donald  H..  392-28-3406. 
LUley,  Walter  O.,  017-34-7876. 
LUxdqutat.  Gary  E..  638-38-1441. 
Utile,  Donald  C,  726-07-7787. 
Livingston.  AUen  C.  249-40-6552. 
Llwskl.  John  L.,  083-32-2301. 
Lockrldge.  Robert  W,  40e-62-679X 
Loeffler.  John  F..  089-30-8409. 
Logerqtilat.  Benjamin,  S99-60-I40T. 
Longacre.  David  H..  290-26-0768. 
Longuet,  Charles  Jr..  466-40-1981. 
Looney,  Robert  C.  620-36-0047. 
Lorlgan.  Robert  E..  168-22-8314. 
Lorlx,  Richard  E.,  477-30-8702. 
Love,  James  R.,  165-26-1922. 
Lueders,  Dirk  H..  471-33-0211. 
Lundln.  Keith  E..  394-26-4874. 
Lutz.  Joseph  C.  308-30-5139. 
Lyman,  Myron  E.,  009-20-6386. 
Macclnl,  Francis  L..  012-26-5451. 
MacDonald.  John.  369-32-6160. 
Macedonia,  Raymond.  167-26-1248. 
Mack.  William  H.,  005-28-7896. 
Mackln,  Richard  E..  341-24-9329. 
MacNair,  Douglas  G..  467-44-6904. 
Mah,  Joe,  667-38-6522. 
Mahaffey,  Fred  K.,  625-70-4649. 
Maher,  Kevin  L.,  103-26-2065. 
Mahlberg.  Donald  3..  360-22-1573. 
Major.  Dorrance  D..  425-36-2161. 
Manhan,  Robert  D..  666-36-4941. 
Manning.  Robert  L..  267-34-7364. 
Manzo,  John  M..  162-26-6920. 
Marr.  Olffen  A.,  284-28-6590. 
Marshall.  Richard  H..  263-40-7929. 
Martin.  Richard  C.  024-26-7688. 
Martin.  Thurman  O..  249-46-6006. 
Matheson,  Robert  Q..  527-83-9348. 
Matthews,  Francis  W.,  314-28-9662. 
Maupln,  Joe  S.,  223-38-8458. 
May,  Robert  M  .  428-52-6677. 
Mayers,  Frederick  H..  039-18-4324. 
Maynes,  George  E.,  525-56-3078. 
Mayson.  Elford  M.,  251-64-3964. 
Mazyck,  WiUiam  L..  250-50-2472. 
McAnlff.  Thomas  J..  078-24-8877. 
McCann,  John  R  .  566-38-3819. 
McCarthy,  James  F..  342  26-3298. 
McCartt.  James  M.,  413-52-7997. 
McCarty.  Dougias  W..  226-42-8266. 
McCracken,  Julian,  260-48-4476. 
McCue.  Robert  B..  554-44-4001. 
McCurdy.  Neal  B.,  818-30-5909. 
McDonald.  Merle  A..  447-28-2043. 
McDonald,  Vincent  P.,  036-23-3829. 
McDowell.  Rowland  F..  033-20-9396. 
McFadden.  Louis  P..  154-24-0097. 
McFadden,  WUiie  J..  266-44-1350. 
McOee.  Lester  E..  426-58-9006. 
McGinn.  John  J..  824-36-6697. 
McGoff,  Leo  F.,  028-32-0700. 
ML-Oruder.  Beverly  L.,  227-36-1309, 
M.  K\:;p.  Homer  D..  202  26  2582, 


McKay.  WUllam  H..  553-34-8549. 
McKee,  Robert  W..  136-a3-n4«. 
McKlnley.  Davis  J..  a8a-a»-00O5. 
McManua.  Booker.  T..  244  40  Btlft. 
McMiUan,  Oniery  C.  657-3»-2034. 
McNall.  Jack  O..  183-34-8334. 
.McNamee.  Alfred  A.,  366-43-0729. 
McNatt.  OrvlUe  W.,  634-36-3861. 
McNealy,  Richard  K..  405-66-3277. 
McNulty.  James  W,  110-24-3460. 
McPheeters,  Leander,  493-36-5847. 
.Meara,  John  J.,  010-26^  8514. 
Mears.  Charles  D.,  333-28-8C54. 
Medina.  ETraln.  580-32-8153. 
Medley,  George  W.,  507-36-1104. 
.Merlcle,  Russell  A.,  283-30-2676. 
-Messer,  HollU  D.,  421-46-0215. 
Metcalf.  Jack  A.,  430-54-8864. 
Meyer.  Clyde  E.,  465-36-5398. 
Meyer;  Raleigh  R..  544-33-3564. 
Miller,  Duane  D..  266-40-1995. 
.Miller,  Leonard  L..  454-46-0172. 
Miller.  Robert  A..  376-30-6682. 
Minion.  Paul  B.,  165-26-0003. 
-MLssUdlne.  WUllam,  417-40-6436. 
Mitchell.  Glenn  W..  461-40-0635. 
Mitchell,  Gregory  W,  399-38-6737. 
MLxan,  Edgar  J..  342-34-5399. 
Montelth.  Gerald  ■..  501-38-1765. 
Moody,  John  Flett.  350-46-0343. 
Moore.  Herbert  W.,  00»-30-394fl. 
Moore.  WUllam  A..  245-44-6813. 
MorelU,  Donald  R.,  181-36-7434. 
Morgan.  Robert  D..  0OS-2S-O683. 
Morrell.  Richard  S..  613-30-0339. 
MorrLson.  William  W.,  616-30-7130. 
Maser,  John  W..  118-38-^5028. 
Mose.s,  George  W.,  634-40-0055. 
Moss,  Franklin  A.,  426-86-6389. 
Mo-ssellem,  John  J.,  166-26-4631. 
Moulton.  Rodney  F,  007-28-8131, 
Mullen.  Gordon  R.,  033-22-4990. 
Miiu.sey.  Jack  T.,  003-34-6643. 
Munster,  Conrad  H.,  083-34-8662. 
Murdock,  Thomas  E.,  346-33-6973. 
Murphy.  John  J..  109-36-4463. 
Murray,  Edward  L..  319-28-4620. 
Murray,  Gary  B.,  725-14-0511. 
Muth,  Arnold  J.,  635-32-7757. 
Myer.s.  Read  E.,  377-28-1683. 
Myrlck.  Howard  A,  264-44-1804. 
Naclerlo.  Nicholas.  117-26-3582. 
Narus.  William  E.,  460-e»-6136. 
Nauraan,  Alan  A..  620-22-8416. 
N'eely.  Joe  E..  426-78-6610. 
Neighbors.  James  D.,  249-62-3814. 
Nell,  Arthur  G.,  350-46-7706. 
Nelson.  Ronald  A..  563-43-0999. 
Nelson.  Thomas  C.  676-38-1394. 
Neronl.  Frederick  J.,  101-34-1734. 
NewblU,  James  P..  336-46-8974. 
Newman.  Charles  D..  466-46-6444. 
Newman.  Prank  R..  438-43-1676. 
Nichols.  El  wood  B.,  415-60-6904. 
Nicholson,  John  W,  480-26-2904. 
Nolan,  John  W.,  020-26-6601. 
Oakes,  John  H..  415-64-6900. 
Oake.H,  Norman  L.,  199-26-6056. 
Oberg.  Robert  E..  130-26-0140. 
Oberst.  Ouenter  G..  076-28-1788. 
Obryan.  WiUlam  P..  051-28-6192. 
Oconnell,  Maurice  P.,  010-26-0354. 
Ohlemueller.  WUliam,  499-32-6666, 
Olchovlk,  Stanley,  349-26-3300. 
Oliver,  Mahatha  M..  241-42-6611. 
Ondarza,  Fred.  Jr..  454-46-3741. 
Onell.  Henry  R..  035-22-4527. 
Ono,  Allen  K..  676-30-7573. 
Oram,  Charles  J..  136-28-1991. 
Orr.  James  M..  341-26-2173. 
Ortner,  Anthony  J.,  449-64  4405. 
Oshaughnessy.  James,  438-48-2617. 
Oshel.  Donald  M..  092-24-3490, 
Ot-siika,  Yuklo,  575-28-2524. 
Owen.  David  T.,  521-36-9637. 
Pace,  Donald  L..  314-30-9795. 
Painter.  Brookman  E..  006-32  7754, 
Palmer.  Dave  R.,  460-64-6098. 
Paquln,  WUfred  J  .  006-30-1821. 
Parker.  Franklin  S  .  462-62-6178. 
Pr.vkfr.  .Tohi  R  .  4f!l   fi2-S051. 


Parker,  Julius.  Jr..  i50-6<>-6O28. 
Parsons,  Walters  H..  460-46-6096. 
Partln,  Dand  W.,  428-36-4804. 
Patrick,  FvreU  Q..  8O0-a«-8Oa8. 
Patton,  David  W..  &62-ft4-274i. 
Payne,  Robert  W.,  726-07-7074. 
Pearce,  Donnie  D.,  634-34-8018. 
Pearson,  Stanley  R..  619-38-1186. 
Perkins.  George  R.,  436-38-2497. 
Perry.  Earl  E.,  494  8*  6671. 
Petty.  Robert  E..  423-42-0664. 
PhllUps,  Gary  R..  313-40-4006. 
Phillips,  Herbert  C.  414-««-1238. 
PhUlips.  Robert  A.,  430-63-1360. 
Pierce,  Richard  B..  554-46-4645. 
Pltre,  George  L.,  438-48-0632. 
Plant,  Robert  A.,  061-28-3278. 
Pohly,  Glenn  W..  564-40-3688. 
Polak,  Alexander  P.,  093-26-3013. 
Polhemus,  Richard  E.,  188-26-4118. 
PoUckoekl,  John  a,  138-26-1656. 
Porter,  Jon  E..  284-30-7276. 
Potter.  AUen  R..  639-28-6307. 
Powell.  Frank  M..  37»-80-6669. 
Powell,  Ralph  J.,  237-36-8231. 
Prather,  Charles  O.,  831-42-2096. 
Prescott,  D(MUdd  P.,  083-44-4871. 
Price.  Oscar  O..  436-28-0882. 
Price,  Theodore  W,  387-28-2908. 
Prlore.  Fortmiato  R..  101-26-6665. 
Propes,  Norman  C.  423-46-0406. 
Pugmlre,  Robert  M..  818-82-M92. 
Pulliam,  Natban  M.,  252-66-8263. 
Putnam.  Earl  L..  446-30-6364. 
Pybus.  Fred  R..  458-40-4639. 
QuackenbUBh.  Robert,  217-40-2636. 
Quest,  Joseph  W,  050-60-4491. 
Qulgg.  Sttiart  M..  158-36-0683. 
Qulnlan.  Harry  L.,  363-80-8184. 
Qulnn,  Joseph  G,  064-28-0383. 
Rabdau,  James  L.,  618-36-8442. 
Radoeh.  Burnett  H.,  104-38-4601. 
Ragovla.  George,  081-24-0694. 
RaU.  Frederick  A..  674-14-1383. 
Ralls,  Raxulall  D..  644-33-8366. 
Ramey.  Hubert  D.,  401-43-0835. 
Ramsey.  John  D..  430-60-4766. 
Raudebaugh,  James  D..  627-42-7796. 
Ray,  James  R.,  480-34-8069. 
Reed.  James  R..  600-34-0992. 
Reed.  Paul  R..  311-32-8620. 
Reld,  Alton  B..  423-2S-7398. 
Repp.  Edgar  F..  633-60-0946. 
Rhode.  Michael  Jr..  349-46-3833. 
Rhodes,  Ed«»rd  F.,  113-34-7043. 
Rice,  Riohard  C.  611-38-3536. 
Richards,  Edward  T..  161-33-3883. 
Richards.  John  H..  426-64-0633. 
Richardson,  George,  066-34-0667. 
Rigrish,  Ernest  E.,  373-38-8117. 
RUey,  Leonard  J.,  013-34-0835. 
Rlnker,  Richard.  616-26-0623. 
Roberts,  Rodney  K..  837-38-3088. 
Robinson,  Richard  T..  400-43-6928. 
Roby,  Robert  L.,  403-40-4366. 
Rockey.  James  D..  605-36-6683. 
Roddy.  Patrick  U,  535-33-6593. 
Rodina,  Stanley  L.,  514-36-5033. 
Rogers,  John  E.,  259-60-6766. 
RolUand.  Robert  O..  203-34-2259. 
Roll,  WUllam  C,  256-66-7680. 
Ropp.  Richard  P.,  247-48-6061. 
Rosenberg,  Theodore.  055-26-9580. 
Rostlue.  George  W.,  630-14-8937. 
Rowe.  Alvln  O.,  480-26-8577. 
Hundgren,  Ivar  W.,  054-34-5385. 
Rush,  Karl  C,  183-26-0531. 
Russell.  James  F.,  433-60-3687. 
Ryan.  WUllam  J..  603-34-1767. 
Ryder,  Freddie  O.,  066-34-3708. 
Saferstein.  Thorton.  446-36-7004. 
Salamone.  Luciano  C,  116-34-6682. 
Sanders,  Burnett  R..  407-44-0920. 
Sanders.  Mao  D..  800-36-8674. 
Sanders,  WiliUm  C,  268-63-8813. 
Sandlin.  Malcolm  R.,  429-63-7638. 
Sandstrum.  Allan  W.,  653-46-8076. 
Sanford,  David  O.,  020-34-600T, 
Sawey.  James  W.,  535-63-7090. 
S(:helhom.  Carlton.  225  34  0539. 
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Scherer.  Ftanklln  J..  8a»-M-«8ia. 
Schmltz.  Bal^  147  26  IMS. 
SchnekUr.  WUUam.  467-4A-6391. 
Bcholz.  John  C,  313-aa-*l»4. 
Schrage.  William  K..  212-*0-a747. 
Schuler.  Bob  t)..  470-a»-*MJ. 
SchuU.  Dunell  V..  47*-3»-<nT8. 
Schulz,  Otto  B..  630-l«-«IWf. 
Schvaneveldt.  Noel.  B2»-«»-«2»l. 
Schwarzkopf ,  H.  Norman.  l**-*r 
Scott.  Charles  W..  163-3*-Ml«. 
Scott,  Douglas  W..  263  U  8d40. 
Scott,  Frank  H..  610-33-7042. 
Scottv  Robert  W..  «6-fl6-««60. 
ScuUy.  Bobart  C  036-34-0706. 
Seago.  Pierce  T.  Jr..  3eS^«»-t830. 
Secord.  John  W..  460-4»-O80S. 
Seeberg,  Richard  8..  842-23-0908. 
Seeley,  James  L..  486-33-3788. 
Settle,  Thomas  A.,  367-46-6766. 
Sevllla,  Ezeqtilel  B.,  131-26-0286. 
Shanahan.  Jdhn  A..  600-26-6207. 
Shannon.  John  W..  402-42-2616. 
Sharer.  Frank  E..  300-24-6880. 
Shattuck.  Milton  C.  606-60-8041. 
Shean.  Frederic  L..  006-3^-6230. 
Bh^irf<wi,  Jotin  D..  364  44  0660. 
Bbelton.  Huntly  K..  468-46-4B61. 
Shepardson.  John  A.,  064-M-1066. 
Sheraer.  Morton  P..  133-36-6003. 
Shlrey.  James  C.  198-24-6040. 
Shirley.  Frank  B.,  347-46-6871. 
Shockley,  Henry  A..  384-86-2344. 
Short.  Kenneth  M.,  420-60-7534. 
Short.  William  L..  733-12-6122. 
Shufelt,  James  W..  216-28-7138. 
Sldler.  Garrett  V..  666  40-2608. 
Slemlnskl.  Edmund  J,  161-26-3604. 
Simmons,  Bobby  B,  360-60-8281. 
Slmonl,  Richard  J.,  668--t4-8606. 
Simons.  Jotm.  D.,  450-48-6127. 
Simpson.  Charles  R.,  878-66-6681. 
Sinclair,  Allen  B.,  006  24  4606. 
Slikls,  Michael  S..  082-28-6062. 
Slslnyak,  Mark  J.,  876-40-7001. 
Slsk.  Isaac  R..  444-38-3768. 
Skldmore.  Herrol  J.,  436-62-1188. 

SkldnuOT,  Wmrar  M.,  622-66-6060. 
SUngo.  James  F..  046-26-174S. 
Sloan.  Jolm  P..  673-38-2616. 
Smart.  Anest  A..  007-26-0066. 
Smiley.  Bonald  H.,  406-36-6726. 

Smith.  Call  D.,  466-44-3667. 
Smith.  Carl  O..  446-30-3660. 

Smith.  Donald  B.,  677-44-6242. 

Smith.  Edward  P..  216-30-0006. 

Smith.  Ftank  L..  441-23-8064. 

Smith,  James  A..  370-33-6410. 

Smith.  Kenneth  W..  310-26-6606. 

Smith.  IjoweH  O..  348-26-7280. 

Smith.  Soott  B..  044-36-0050. 

Smith.  Stalnton.  316-33-4003. 

Smith.  WUltB  B..  410-46-0380. 

SnodgraM.  John  C.  413-64-6485. 

Snow,  Don  F,  663-34-7481. 

Snowden,  Edgar  IV,  670-46-8642. 

Sorley,  Lewis  8.,  451-63-3736. 

Sparks.  Donald  E..  401-43-6848. 

Spence,  John  D.,  261-40-3070. 

Spencer.  Joseph  L..  805-33-8586. 

Spires,  James  W..  433-64-6040. 

Sposlto,  Paul,  806-34-2061. 

Springstead,  Bertin,  143-34-8765. 

StalUngs,  David  W.,  234-80-1763. 

Staples,  wailam  B.,  637-36-7661. 

Stapleton,  George  J..  380-30-7840. 

StaroB.  Edward  J.,  356-62-1631. 

Stedron,  Charles  J.,  376-30-4280. 

Stevens,  PhUUp  J.,  209-34-4400. 

Stevenson,  Cfcrl  B.,  235-62-0080. 

Stevenson.  Hury  K..  140-24-4362. 

Stewart.  Charles  A..  162-36-6664. 

Stewart.  Prank  a.  630-18-6677. 

Stice,  John  B.,  432-62-6463. 

StUliona,  Eugene  L..  431-66^343. 

St.  Louis.  Robert  P..  110-26-8181. 

Stokes.  Theodore  K..  316-30-6007. 

Stokes.  WlUiam  M..  233-40-6804. 

Stone.  Joaeph  L.,  411-63-0907. 

Stout.  Anthony  N..  461-46-4480. 

Stratton,  Jerry  R.,  533-40-6023. 
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Stranghan.  Bobert  M..  220-46-7616. 
Btroup,  <n«nn  A.,  413-60-8276. 
Strasler.  Jamss  K..  246-16-8740. 
Stryksr,  BWraa.  640-46-6794. 
BtnlM.  HMVld  &.  426-ifr«63. 
Stodebaker.  Bob«t,  2rr0-S6-3872. 
Suddath.  UBTOjr  H..  266-40-0476. 
BulllTan.  Bobert  P.,  062-66-3680. 
SuUlvan,  WnUam  M..  168-24-4100. 
Sutllff.  Lawrenoe  N..  056-26-6701. 
Sutton.  James  1...  287-60-6067. 
Bvlrsky.  WUliam  B..  016-24-0071. 
SwartK.  OaMn.  253-60-4068. 
Sweetwood.  Dale  B..  633-3»-0076. 
Tagge.  Bobert  W..  886-36-6818. 
TUley,  Bobert  K..  256-36-8282. 
T^p.  Blchard  L.,  250-46-1646. 
Taylor.  Joseph  W.,  414-46-8604. 
Taylor.  Wesley  L..  467-44-6200. 
Teague.  Char  lea  A..  46fr-63-0066. 
Teague.  Owynn  A..  460  4:t  0060. 
Temperley.  Nicholas,  060-36-7645. 
Thompson.  Albert  O..  835-36-2301. 
Thompson,  Jackacm  D..  413-64-6764. 
Thompson.  Bobert  B..  630-36-0304. 
Thome.  PhUUp  D..  463-60-6364. 
Thorpe.  Manrtn  Jr,  317-40-3184. 
Toblasen.  Blehanl  D.,  470-33-0343. 
Tocher.  Patrick  A,  617-33-7870. 
Toler,  William  K..  431-66-7688. 
Tolfa.  Edward  Jr..  187-36-0620. 
ToUefson.  Bobert  O.,  644-66-3361. 
Tomes.  Paol  J..  066-36-0641. 
Toner.  Blchard  B..  332-16-8368. 
Traver.  Thomas  G..  04O-36-0777. 
Tripp.  Blchard  L.,  277-28-3255. 
Truby.  Allen  O..  396-26-7616. 
Turley.  James  B..  433-66-3144. 
Turner.  Oraydon  C.  000-18-0066. 
Turner.  WlUlam  O..  830-40-7830. 
Tusaynski,  Andrew  J.,  106-32-4105. 
Tutwller.  James  D..  223-^40-6107. 
Twlchell.  Heath  Jr..  120-26-7377. 
Twllley.  Leroy  C  410-40-7646. 
Tyler,  Chaiiea  a.  024-26-0100. 
Tyler.  Thomas  H.,  266-36-6114. 
Ulcak,  Benedict  J.,  463-64-6022. 
TTrbach.  Walter  Jr..  800-33-3263. 
UtB.  John  a.  310-36-3076. 
VaU.  Nathan  C.  366-46-6881. 
Valence,  Edward  Jr,  177-36-0813. 
Vandervort,  Edmund,  198  34  0488. 
Vandyke.  James  A..  377-30-0406. 
Vanhom,  Jonathan  8..  333-S3-6738. 
Vanwert,  John  P.,  466-44-0731. 
VaroE.  Boman  Jr..  538-40-1053. 
Vaugban.  Frederick.  333-60-0176. 
Vergot.  William  O..  100-34-6760. 
VUlella.  Red  J.  Jr,  170-36-3604. 
Vines.  Bonald  C,  333-64-7086. 
Vogentanz.  Peter  O..  103-38-0361. 
Vydra,  Anthony  L..  316-36-3707. 
Wadsworth.  Frederic.  107-36-5638. 
Wagenhelm.  Herbert.  234  46  0434. 
Wages.  Jerry  8,  636-66-3683. 
Wagner,  John  P..  301-36-0164. 
Wagner.  Keith  A.,  163-36-0343. 
Waldeck,  James  J.,  326-36-3807. 
Walker,  vrUey  W,  411-38-3347. 
Walker,  WUliam  C.  333-60-0701. 
WaU,  John  P.,  351-44-7177. 
Wallace,  Geoi^  C.  416-34-5673. 
Wallace,  James  W..  464-43-0676. 
Walsh.  Gordon  P..  613-36-3730. 
Walton.  John  C.  Jr.,  460-50-0009. 
Ward.  Dewltt  H..  465-53-8736. 
Washington,  Samuel,  263-40-4174. 
Wasko,  Frank  J.,  613-36-3403. 
Waterman,  Stephen  L,  006-33-3328. 
Waters,  George  D.,  367-44-7704. 
Watson,  Dwane  C  603-36-3161. 
Weathers,  John  T.,  416-38-7367. 
Webster,  WUllam  L..  356-48-6406. 
Wegley,  Frederick  L.,  181-86-6160. 
Welher,  Ronald  O.,  288-26-8880. 
WeihI.  WUUam  L..  273-30-4346. 
Wefler.  Harold  E..  674-00-8401. 
Welnsteln,  Leslie  H.,  449-64-6110. 
Welnsteln.  Sidney  T.,  353-30-0833. 
Wells.  Macon  W..  043-33-1040. 
WeUs,  Norman  8..  131-20-1181. 
Werner,  Gary  L.,  350-30-9866. 


West,  A^Tld  C  866-32-1006. 
Westcott.  WUUam  C 146-64-4231. 
Whipple.  WlnttUOp  J..  002-32-6832. 
White.  J6A  A.,  61»a2-1014. 
White.  WUllam  T,  411-60-cn4. 
Whitley,  Oeorge  B..  870^64-6427. 
Wlen,  Geoqce  B.,  810-04-6064. 
Wilcox,  William  H..  072-24-6364. 
WUes.  JaOMB  M..  614-24-2S27. 
WUkerson.  Arlle ..  445-34-0616. 
Wllklns.  Aaron  B..  462  44  6466. 
WiUcox.  Lester  A.,  446-32-6070. 
WUllams.  BUly  C  482-60-6077. 
Williams,  Bruoa  H.,  302-26-0834. 
Williams,  Donald  Q..  223-30-1076. 
Williams,  Gary  C.  866-80-6073. 
Wllllama.  I^onanl  B.,  266-40-6143. 
WUllams,  Btebard  !>..  278-80-2223. 
WUllford,  Donald  E..  100-36-33S3. 
WUlls,  Baymond  E.,  438-46-0631. 
Willis.  WUllam.  Jr.,  404-80-0887. 
WUson,  Gary  L..  403-84-4008. 
Wing,  Thomas,  137-36-7107. 
Wingate,  Charles  8..  676-34-0376. 
Wlnkel,  Paul  P,  647-36-6066. 
WUmlckl,  Phll4>  W,  884-36-7334. 
Winter,  Thomas  C  680-34-6170. 
Withers,  George  K..  678-46-1168. 
Wcdfgang.  Albert  B..  610-33-0163. 
WoUver,  Clarence  H,  456-40-7036. 
Woodmansee,  John  W..  811-34-0686. 
Woods,  George,  307-36-6006. 
Woods,  8tq>hen  B.,  415-63-0443. 
Woblworth.  Wesley  B.,  466-36-5604. 
Works,  Bobby.  431-46-4610. 
Wratlslaw,  Boy  E.,  469-46-0204. 
Wright.  BUly  J..  463-48-4737. 
Wurman,  James  W..  446-30-3808. 
Tawberg.  Harold  D..  383-80-3786. 
Young.  Bay  A..  610-34-3632. 
Yuhas,  Bobert  J..  273-38-8662. 
Zamora,  Emlllo  B..  635-63-40?  1. 
Zittraln,  Lawrence,  331-36-6636. 
Zom,  Jack  L..  636-36-7784. 
CBanjuMooBPa 

To  he  Hetttenant  eotonel 
Aiken,  Clyde  M.,  361-40-8338. 
Beal,  Donald  B,  145-30-0077. 
Blustem.  Allan  M,  366-34-6377. 
Brandt,  Blchard  A.,  643-33-0732. 
Brown.  KCUton  C,  463-46-6060. 
Dlmont,  Albert  M.,  136-36-2038. 
Oremmals,  Delbert  W..  316-36-3028. 
Hoogland.  John  J..  883-30-3161. 
Hceutt,  Charles  H.,  841-36-6704. 
Jemlgan.  Dule  B.,  445-34-6386. 
Johnson.  Charles  M..  363-36-4711. 
Laubscher,  Walter  B..  646-40-8833. 
McCullah,  John  P.,  133-30-0743. 
Moore.  Jesse  W..  436-68-6040. 
Murphy,  James  J,  434-64-3733. 
Oshea.  Edward  L.,  104-30-4434. 
Ouzts,  Paul  D..  430-44-1716. 
Stover,  Earl  P.,  353-30-7740. 
Straub,  Frederick  W..  080-34-5347. 
Tolbert.  Carl  X.,  460-36-7303. 
Turner,  Trevor  D,  331-30-7841. 
Weathera,  Clifford,  359-32-7609. 
WethereU,  Sterling,  069-30-8748. 
Wood.  Arthur  V,  602-16-8583. 
woicsir'B  axMT  ooaps 

To  be  Ueutenant  eoUmel 
BizzeUe,  Joanalys.  061-34-0810^ 
Capacio,  Marguerite,  305-33-6788. 
Hedtjerg,  Mildred  E.,  171-34-3300. 
Pleasants.  Katherin,  406-38-1418. 

KKDICAL  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Altekruse,  Ernest  B..  811-34-3313. 
Baden,  Melvin,  103-34-6783. 
Benlncaso,  Prank  V.,  146-24-8001. 
Bethlenfalvay,  Nlch,  350-26-0400. 
Birriel,  Carmona  T.,  680-02-0864. 
Blount,  Robert  E.,  237-64-0617. 
Brandel,  Ooorge  P.,  278  66  4600. 
Broskey,  Blchard  D..  204-14-4786. 
Butkus,  Donald  K,  071-36-6323. 
Cordes,  Charles  K.,  070-36-1887. 
Diggs,  Carter  U,  339-38-7356. 
Fagarason,  Lawrence,  341-26-6148. 
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Poarnow,  BoiuUd  O.,  83«-8O-101Si. 
Peltts,  JamM  U..  »0-90-»«2a. 
Oemm*.  TnnlL  X..  asa-80-a457. 
OermAn.  Norton  I.,  008-80-4144. 
H&maker.  WUlUm  B^  322-30-000. 
Haimegan.  liClobMl  W,  404-39-^00. 
Helsel,  0«org«  B..  61»-34-ei78. 
Hill,  Paul  8.,  401-48-0817. 
Holmes,  Rotowrt  A..  104-28-8220. 
Khoury,  Nlcbola*  F.,  005-30-2071. 
Klllam.  Allen  P.,  463-40-7685. 
Krank.  E>anlel  P.,  551-44-3670 
Lanoue,  Alclde,  020-26-4498. 
Levlne,  Seymour,  057-26-1654. 
Ltndef  Jeld,  Ole  A.,  063-28-6004. 
MacDonald.  Bruce  S.,  208-26-3260. 
Manson,  Richard  A.,  180-30-3191. 
Martina,  Albert  N.,  081-26-3496. 
McCann.  Dftvld  T..  354-26-3837. 
McDowell,  Milton  K.,  544-32-1223. 
Mears,  WUUam  W.,  146-26-6994. 
Morales,  Heman,  067-30-1607. 
Morgan,  Donald  W.,  090-26-1588, 
Miar,  Robert  W..  188-28-0172. 
Omer.  Lewis  M.,  239-32-8804. 
Orzano.  Randel  M.,  062-26-9638. 
R&ffety.  John  E..  545-36-3507. 
Rich,  Norman  M..  527^*4-1370 
Sanders,  Daniel  T.,  438-44-989 J. 
Short,  Earl  D.,  251-46-9903. 
Smith,  Roger  H.,  360-26-3488. 
Spauldlng,  Harry  3.,  008-20-5245. 
Stuart,  Richard  B..  280-30-5712. 
Swanson,  David  L.,  Jr.,  536-28-0623 
Therlng,  Harlan  R.,  388-34-1682. 
TumbuU,  OottUeb,  436-48-3344. 
Ward,  Chester  L..  562-40-7501. 
Ward,  Oeorge  W.,  Jr..  579-48-1708. 
Winter,  PhUUp  E..  390-30-9804. 
Zeigler.  Michael  Q.,  275-28-1881. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams,  Roy  P.,  126-28-7605. 
Base.  Kenneth  D..  044-24-0636. 
Bauman.  Richard,  072-32-5819. 
ByzewBia,  Lewis  R.,  603-32-0064. 
Chambless.  Lewis  A.,  427-60-5494, 
Chlnn,  Clarence  Y.,  575-32-5026. 
ConneUy,  Maxk  E..  658-42-1452. 
OCX,  Frederick  L.,  137-28-4900. 
Cuba,  Phillip  J.,  607-48-8751. 
Freeny.  Robert  M..  426-68-2210. 
Heltman,  Kenneth  L..  373-34-5983, 
Houston,  James  E.,  184-28-1332. 
Johnson,  BUly,  518-32-0266. 
Kate,  William  Jr.,  141-22-9524. 
Kennemer,  Thomas  O.,  422-40-6908. 
Keolelan,  Dlran  A.,  100-28-5141. 
King,  BUlle  C,  415-40-6916. 
Konzelman,  Joseph  L..  137-26-6249. 
Krakowlak,  Francis,  086-26-0694, 
Laattman,  Richard  J.,  213-30-2307. 
Levin,  Marvin  P.,  219-34-2243. 
Lewis,  Lawrence  M.,  120-26-2707. 
Mlkllk,  Robert  A.,  386-30-8986, 
MuUlns,  Billy  P.,  414-26-1713. 
Nelson,  John  F.,  518-38-1318. 
Nelson,  Robert  N.,  449-48-9455 
Plank.  Harold  E..  482-32-4439 
Post.  Arthur  C,  516-36-1305 
Rlgdon.  Walter  P..  308-30-2532 
Rubin,  Morton.  209-12-1402. 
Shade,  Ned  L.,  176-20-5676. 
Smith.  Donald  E.,  475-24-0679. 
Snyder,  Alvln  J.,  219-30-1394. 
Strock,  Richard  O.,  470-34-4018. 
Taylor,  Peter  F.,  287-48-8039. 
Todd,  Robert  A.,  541-34-7243. 
Tromly,  Robert  R..  517-30-6487. 
Urlck.  Howard  B.,  256-38-6997. 
Watts,  Thomas  R.,  516-42-5529. 
Wells,  John  O.,  484-28-7954. 
White,  John  C,  399-26-9662. 
Zielke.  David  R..  362-34-4069. 

MEDICAL     SERVICE     COBPS 

To    be    lieutenant  colonel 
Allen.  Harold  E.,  309-28-4457. 
Bass.  Bobble  R.,  434-34-9436. 
Beach.  Douglas  J.,  570-40-9205. 
Blair.  James  D..  432  52-7933. 
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Bourland,  Oene  M..  469-42-5869. 
Bradford,  Charles  E.,  429-46-4431. 
Brannock,  Joseph  E.,  230-42-3681. 
Christ,  Charles  B.,  160-80-S889. 
Collins,  WUUam  8..  814-32-7063. 
Coyle,  Oeorge  B..  458-40-0912. 
Crltea,  William  R.,  606-30-3406. 
Demaree,  Oale  E.,  607-32-7781. 
Dettor.  Charles  M.,  428-60-2068. 
Dovvery,  Ckirdon  K..  218-24-1437. 
Erlckson,  Duane  Q.,  396-24-2376. 
Green,  Bruce  E.,  373-28-6720. 
Heinz.  Robert  P..  Jr..  325-26-3894. 
Johnson.  David  E.,  271-30-5117. 
Joyce,  Brendan  E.,  060-26-2766. 
McBrlde.  Dan  J.,  372-30-3262. 
Muntz,  David  C.  364-32-3459 
Muzzlo.  Robert  J..  559-4&  4037. 
Potin,  James  B  .  434-46-9382. 
Salmon.  Ray  W.,  551-30-5689. 
Samuel.s,  Alan,  147-26-4477. 
Simon,  Thomas  J.,  281-30-0270. 
Ungar.  Ralph  P  ,  516-28-1336. 
White,  Charles  E.,  251-48-4197. 
White,  John  J.,  389-28-9500. 
Williams,  Edwin  H.,  253-36-6732 
Yim,  Herbert  K..  575-34-0380. 
Ziebell.  Earl  L.,  030-22-3646. 

ARMY     MEDICAL     SPECIALIST     CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Appleby.  Howard  A..  021-22-6578. 
Davis,  Barbara  A.,  047-22-3699. 
Pfelffer.  Violet  R..  550-30-0462. 

VETERINARY      CORPS 

To   be   lieutenant   colonel 
Anderson,  William  L.,  481-24-9917. 
Davidson.  David  E.,  161-28-6486. 
Keel,  James  E  .  364-32-2311. 
Klnaamon,  Kenneth  E..  446-32-7729. 
Orthey,  George  F.,  147-28-2332. 
Stolz,  Hal  P.,  260-46-7761. 
Trevino,  Gllberto  S.,  460-30-6037. 

ARMY    NtTRSE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Barkley,  Velma  J.,  201-24-1752. 

Beckman,  Ronald  J.,  075-24-2261. 

Christopher,  Joyce,  544-26-5611. 

Condlt,  Mary  M..  319-22-8722. 

Foley.  Mary  A.,  111-26-6729. 

Galloway,  Katherlne,  095-24-1684. 

Gann,  Ellen  J..  098-24-6156. 

Gehrlnger,  John,  126-20-4762. 

Hensley,  Maurice  H.,  432-48-7516. 

Jaglello,  Helen  D.,  229-32-9916. 

Larock,  Ethel  B.,  516-30-4832. 

Learned,  Grace.  020-22-2607. 

Mazlarskl,  Frank  T.,  090-22-8007. 

Metcalf,  Barbara  E.,  398-20-0264. 

Nagle,  Lillian  H.,  098-16-0788. 

Narbuth,  Benjamin  L.,  206-22-7539. 

NelUs,  Virginia  M.,  133-28-1905. 

Odell,  Margaret  L.,  186-22-2663. 

Phillips,  Eugene  J.,  161-26-8834 

Rivlello,  Carmen  P.,  184-24-7084. 

Robinson,  John  W.,  204^-20-8023. 

Smith.  Cassandra,  111-24-2549. 

Taylor,  Wllma  B.,  260-60-4346. 

Thomas,  Nevalda,  264-48-0094. 

Yoder.  Delores  E.,  165-22-7346. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  329K: 

ARMY    PROMOTION     I  lit  I 

To  be  captain 
Brovn,  Robert  W..  152-30-6942 
Dellne,  Donald  A.,  499-46-1889. 
Saul.  Joseph  H  ,  374-44-3183. 
Schwabe,  Francis  E.,  256-68-2102. 
Shackleton,  Lawrence  C,  206-38-2343. 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Armstrong,  John  S.,  141-34-1028 
Fisher,  Stephen  L.,  303-50-0391. 
Goeke,  Richard  K.,  286-52-1789. 
Stoll,  Ned  C,  514--44-7701. 
Stuart,  Paul  A.,  III.  444-52  -3739. 
Winkles.  Ronald  C,  21 5   12  7511. 


MEDICAI,    SKSVICE   CORPS 


To  be  flTMt  lieutenant 

MiMurphy.  WUUam  C,  420-66-0971. 
In   the   Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  oflScers  of  tiie  U.S 
Navy  for  teii^wrary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain  In  the  Medical  Corps,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Briska.  Philip  T. 

Stucker,  Fred  J. 

Izuno,  Oene  T. 

The  following-named  oftioer  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Rahe,  Richard  H. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Hopper,  Richard  E. 

WUson.  Richard  L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  staff  corps 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  a-s 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Chestnut,  Julian  S. 
Williams,  Richard  A. 
Dean,  Norman  A. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Ooldman,  Michael  S. 
Nappen,  Dennis  L. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Wood,  Owen  L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S, 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Une  and  staff  corps  in- 
dicated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 


Kennedy,  Michael  O 
Leonard,  John  P.,  ni 
Marion,  Kenneth  T. 
May,  Kenneth  L.,  II 
Martin,  Charles  E. 
McAtee,  Ttiomas  L. 
McBrlde,  Francis  X. 
McClelUn,  Mark  W. 
'.McDonald,  John  E. 
Parker,  Robin  M. 
Reeves,  Wayne  R. 
Ross,  Jim  A. 
Ross,  John  O. 
Sanwlck,  Paul  B.,  Jr. 
Skidmore,  Maynard  B 
Stacy,  WUUam  E. 
Stettler,  Oerald  A. 
Stlnchfleld,  Kenneth 

M. 
Thomas,  Michael  G. 
Ulrlch.  Edward  D. 
Vlckers,  Sammy  L. 
Wolfe,  Conrad  E. 
Williams,  Jimmy  C. 


Adams,  Parks  O.,  Jr. 
Allard,  Joseph  M. 
Backes,  Mark  D. 
Brattland,  Michael  O 
Brlnkac,  Michael  J. 
Brooks,  Frederick  M. 
Chavez,  Michael  R.  L. 
Condon,  Thomas  J. 
Dachroth,  Albert  J.,  Jr 
Darcy,  Thomas  F. 
Dillon,  David  R. 
Edwards,  Ftank  H. 
Ezzell,  Stephen  M. 
Flnkelsteln,  Mark  A. 
Frensley,  Leslie  E.,  Jr. 
Prlmenko,  Michael  Jr, 
Oabler,  Barry  D. 
Graves,  Martihall  W., 

Jr. 
Orissom,  Mark  P. 
Harvey,  James  W. 
Hendrlx,  Calhoun  W., 

Jr. 
Howell,  Wayne  M. 
JorgeiLson,  Jerry  D. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Holly,  Theodore  S.         Moffatt,  Richard  A.,  Jr 
Mllligan,  Robert  L.       Westlake,  Thoma."*  E. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Morris,  Donald  O. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Caton,  David  C,  Jr.       Reading,  Thomas  E. 
Crittenden,  George  H.  Straub,  Ronald  W. 
Daniel.  David  O.  WlUlams,  Jimmy  C. 

Kretchner,  Robert  S. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Centko,  Marietta  J.       McAskUl,  Nancy  J. 

Dobbs.  Gwenda  Q. 

Perrlter.  Joan  M. 

HUl,  Judith  A. 

Huber,  Joan  M. 

Lent,  Rosalyn  G. 


Todoroff,  Kathryn  R. 
Turpln,  Lorl  A. 
Twarog,  Thomas  W. 
Williamson,  Roy  T. 
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RECOGNIZINa  JAMES  MADISON  ON 
THE  22STH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HIS 
BIRTH 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or  TiBcnru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1876 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
Bicentennial  Year,  we  are  being  re- 
minded of  the  courage  and  genius  of 
those  who  dared  to  found  a  nation,  ftnd 
summoned  the  cai>aclty  to  accomplish 
their  objective.  A  major  Intellect  among 
the  Founding  Fathers  was  James  Madi- 
son, fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  often  referred  to  as  '"Hie  Father 
of  the  Constitution."  It  is  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  225  years 
ago  today,  that  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  his  maay  accom- 
plishments. 

Madison  served  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which,  In  1776,  drafted  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  which  Madlaon  later 
sponsored  in  the  House  of  Rovesoita- 
tlves  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Chief  among 
the  provisions  of  the  Virginia  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  was  one  reworded  by 
Madison  to  secure  an  equal  rleAit  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  rather  than  the 
mere  toleration  of  religious  dissent. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Conventiim  which 
drafted  the  Federal  Constitatlon  of  1787. 
Madison  advocated  the  Vln^nla  plan 
which  called  for  a  national  government 
divided  Into  an  executive,  a  Judiciary, 
and  a  two-house  legislature.  In  debate. 
Madison  espoused  the  Idea  that  the  rule 
by  the  people  was  safer  In  a  large  federal 
republic  than  in  a  small  republic,  be- 
cause the  rise  of  opposing  factions  would 
curb  an  oppressive  majority. 

In  the  fls^t  over  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  Madison  Jotoed  with  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  John  Jay  la  author- 
ing the  Federalist  Papers,  a  defense  of 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Tliiladeb>hia 
Convention.  Tlirough  careful  uaiftia. 
Madison  sought  to  show  that  the  Con- 
stitution established  a  proper  balance 
between  power  and  liberty. 

Madison's  later  achievements  also  de- 
serve recognition.  As  Secretajy  of  State, 
he  negotiated  the  purchase  of  tiie  Louisi- 
ana Territory  and  Insisted  on  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  River.  WUle 
President,  he  promoted  the  uni^  of  the 
Nation  by  encouraging  a  national  trans- 
portation system  through  approval  of  a 
program  for  road  and  canal  construc- 
tion. He  sto-engthened  the  Nation's  role 
in  foreign  affairs  by  calling  for  an  end 
to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
and  other  acts  which  were  In  vicdatkni  of 
American  rights  abroad. 

Upon  retirement  from  public  office, 
Madison  retired  to  his  Virginia  home, 
Montpelier,  where,  as  a  strong  believer 
of  an  agnuian  society,  he  acquired  na- 
tional recognition  for  bis  scientific  farm- 
ing practices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Virginians  are  proud  to 
have  James  Madison  among  their  dis- 


tinguished statesmen.  The  Nation  will  be 
indebted  forever  to  liim.  his  Ideas,  and 
talB  aocompUshments.  It  is  only  proper 
tbat  we  take  time  today  to  honor  this 
great  Ameri(»n. 


THE  BLESSING  OB  THE  CURSE? 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

OF  TENmsSEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Upper 
Room,  a  daily  devotional  guide  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  world  and  head- 
quartered In  Nashville,  Tenn..  recently 
sponsored  a  sermon  contest  as  a  part  of 
Resurgence  '76.  a  special  minister  dur- 
ing the  Bicentennial  Year.  Sermons 
were  submitted  by  ministers  of  every 
denomination,  and  a  team  of  Judges 
sdected  12  of  them  to  be  published 
under  the  title  "Under  Gkxl— A  New 
Birth  of  Freedom."  While  all  of  these 
efforts  are  Indeed  inspiring,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress the  first  sermon  selected  by  the 
Judges,  "The  Blessing  or  the  Curse?" 
preached  by  Dr.  Bevel  Jones  of  Atlanta, 
Oft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Jones'  sermon 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  (udered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Bxxssimc  os  the  Cukse? 

(By  Bevel  Jones) 

Deuteronomy  8:  11-20;  11:  26-28 

U  you  have  visited  Washington,  D.C.,  In 
■11  probability  you  went  to  the  National 
ArchiveB  Building,  stood  in  a  long  line,  and 
then  locAed  with  awe  upon  the  original  copy 
at  XkM  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has 
yeUowed  with  age  during  these  190  yean 
■me*  tt  was  signed  by  our  forefathen  as  an 
uttlmatam  to  proclaim  their  freedom  from 
ttM  yoke  at  colonialism.  The  govemmeDt 
recently  became  concerned  over  the  deteri- 
oration of  thlB  jn^loeless  document,  and  a 
group  of  Bdentlets  was  employed  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  Insure  Its  preservation. 
The  sdentlsts  decided  to  encase  It  In  helium 
as  a  gtiarantee  against  further  decay. 

This  Is  gratifying,  but  more  important, 
and  more  dUBcult,  Is  the  preservation  of  the 
way  of  life  that  this  document  represents. 
Those  who  conceived  our  political  system 
knew  It  was  a  bold  and  somewhat  {wecarlous 
eo^wrlment.  For  persons  to  govern  them- 
selves is  no  small  thing.  It  has  been  observed 
that  human  beings  are  good  enoiigh  to  make 
democracy  possible  and  bad  enough  to  make 
Itneoesiary. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  wise  and  seasoned  with 
age.  did  not  dissent  or  even  demur  when  the 
day  came  to  vote  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  he  offered  advice  that 
should  be  ampllfled  again  and  again.  The 
ttoslness  began  on  that  last  day  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  September  17.  1787, 
With  a  speech  written  by  Franklin  but  read 
by  James  Wilson.  Franklin  wrote  the 
fOUowlng: 

"I  accept  this  Constitution  with  aU  Its 
faults.  If  such  they  be.  .  .  .  This  experiment 


too  shall  certainly  end  In  despotism  when  the 
people  have  become  so  corrupted  that  they 
are  Incapable  of  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

Since  that  was  an  age  of  respect,  the  oldest 
statesman  was  aUowed  to  leave  first,  and  It 
was  none  other  than  Benjamin  Franklin 
himself.  A  small  crowd  of  less  than  a  dozen 
persons  stood  outside  Independence  Hall.  The 
Incident  has  been  preserved  for  us  In  the 
records  of  a  doctor-dentlet  who  was  there  at 
the  time.  He  wrote  that  as  nvnklln  stepped 
outdoors  a  woman  present  anxiously  looked 
up  and  said,  "Which  is  it.  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
republic  or  a  monarchy?"  His  reply  echoed 
his  previous  words  in  an  even  more  challeng- 
ing way:  "A  republic,  if  you  can  keep  It!" 

Former  United  States  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  recounting  the  event  and  re- 
flecting on  the  meaning  of  the  American 
Revolution  today,  wonders  If  maybe  Mr. 
Franklin  was  thinking  In  that  conmient  of 
those  words  of  sorrow  from  ancient  Rome 
when  Marcus  Cloero  wrote : 

"It  was  out  of  our  own  mortal  failure  and 
not  any  accident  of  chance  that  while 
preserving  its  appearance  we  lost  the  reality 
of  the  Republic." » 

That's  the  way  it  happens,  you  see,  not  by 
some  outward  mvaskm  or  some  accident  of 
chance,  bttt  by  slow  deterioration  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  who  constitute  the 
republic.  Many  of  us  are  observing  the  Bi- 
centennial less  with  exuberance  than  with 
deep  contrition  and  concern  about  the  future 
of  our  nation. 

The  scripture  lesson  from  Deuteronomy  re- 
minds us  that  Individuals  and  clvlllaatlons 
always  have  two  choices:  a  blessing  If  we 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  our  Ood 
and  a  curse  if  we  do  not.  This  realisation 
guided  those  who  fbunded  our  nation  and 
determined  the  inecepts  and  policies  enunci- 
ated In  the  DedaratKm  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution.  Certain  moral  and  spiritual 
values  are  bases  on  which  any  dvUlaatlon 
must  be  established  If  It  is  to  be  blessed  and 
to  be  a  bleestng.  Let  us  concentrate  on  some 
biblical  principles  by  which  to  evaluate  our 
conduct  as  Individuals  and  as  a  people. 

1.  THX  BUVBKKIGNTT  OP  GOD 

When  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
made  their  stand  against  British  rule  and 
declared  their  Independence,  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  an  authority  beyond  that  of  mere 
humans.  The  equaUty  they  claimed  was  root- 
ed In  the  very  "laws  of  Nature  and  of  Na- 
ture's God."  Ihelr  appeal  for  the  justifica- 
tion ol  such  Uberatlan  was  to  "The  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  Universe."  Fran  the  beginning 
this  was  a  nation  established — In  principle — 
"under  Ood." 

Would  that  we  practiced  that  principle  in 
■U  thlngsl  Ihere  Is  a  sarcastic  slogan  that 
advises,  "When  aU  esle  falls,  follow  the  In- 
structlcms."  The  present  state  of  affairs  vrould 
Indicate  our  need  to  heed  the  will  of  Ood. 
This  is  impressively  put  forth  In  a  remarka- 
ble book  entitled  The  Divine  Yea,  written  by 
Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  at  age  elghty-elght  after 
suffering  a  stroke  which  resulted  In  severe 
paralysis.  He  lived  for  fourteen  more  mcmths, 
convinced  that  God  wanted  him  to  produce 
stUl  another  book.  He  was  unable  to  write 
and  hardly  able  to  see  or  apeak  but  dictated 
the  book  as  best  lie  could  into  a  cassette  re- 
corder. The  book  Is  a  summary  of  aU  that 
this  world-reknown  Methodist  missionary- 
evangelist  did  and  said — a  last  wUI  and  testa- 
ment as  he  called  it. 

Stanley  Jones  says  Jesus  Is  the  yes  to  God's 
promises.  Christ  is  UteiaUy  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  "When  yon  say  yet  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  universe  says  yes  to  you. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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When  you  say  no  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  uni- 
verse says  no  to  you."  Dr.  Jones  used  a  very 
simple  Ulustrstlon  of  what  he  was  saying.  A 
Uttle  boy  WM  found  crying.  When  asked  why, 
he  said,  "I've  b«en  playing  hooky  all  day  from 
school,  and  I  Just  found  out  this  Is  Satvtr- 
cta\ !"  When  you  play  hooky  against  the  Way 
of  the  Kingdom,  you  play  hooky  against 
yourself. 

In  another  of  his  writings  Stanley  Jones 
«!•  es  us  this  bit  of  poetic  wisdom: 

Modern  man  Is  a  lonely  soul. 

Without  a  Ood  and  without  a  goal. 

Stumbling  in  the  night 

Without  a  light. 

Barldng  his  shins 

On  the  system  of  things. 

Hurting  himself 

In  his  quest  of  self. 

The  end  of  this  story, 

titark  and  without  glory. 

Must  be  told  In  bitter  prose. 

For  modern  man  Is  without  repose: 

The  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  have  gone  from 

life- 
Man  i.s  plagued  by  inner  strife. 
The  ijitter  prose  is  this: 
//(•  who  wovld  not  live  with.  God 
fitiino*  live  with  himself.' 

2.    THE    SACREDNESS    OF    PERSONS 

This  Is  the  first  great  derivative  of  the 
point  we  have  Just  made.  Because  this  sov- 
ereign Ood  Is  a  loving  Father,  all  human  be- 
InjjH  are  his  rhlldren.  All  of  them  are,  or 
none  of  them  is!  Ckxl  loves  each  and  every 
hun.uii  being  with  infinite  care. 

II  1  were  trylnt;  to  depict  the  outline  of 
this  .sermon  on  a  chart,  I  wo\iId  first  draw  a 
hor:7ontal  line  across  the  page,  representing 
the  sovereignty  of  Ood.  Then,  the  first  side  ol 
tile  re-iulting  triangle  would  stand  for  the 
a-u  rPdiie.ss  of  per.-ions.  This  is  germane  to  all 
thai  we  hold  dear  m  our  democracy.  Did  not 
those  who  conceived  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence affirm  that  all  men  (generic  sense) 
are  created  equal?  We  know  this  Is  so,  and 
yet  it  is  not  so  It  la  not  so  in  that  some 
are  endowed  with  an  IQ  of  80,  others  with 
an  IQ  of  180:  some  are  tall  and  strong,  others 
.ire  small  and  fetble:  some  are  handsome  and 
prepossessing,  others  are  homely  and  rather 
repulsive.  Yet.  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

Tliis  endows  each  and  every  one  with  a 
diijiiify  we  dare  not  disregard.  We  must  be- 
come increasingly  sen-sltlve  to  the  feelings 
and  concerns  of  others.  Back  of  the  con- 
tfinporarlly  liberation  movements,  which  are 
caiuslng  us  so  much  confusion  and  Incon- 
venif  nee.  Is  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
all  of  Ood's  children  to  claim  the  dignity, 
the  rights,  and  the  destiny  for  which  Ood 
hits  created  them  and  which  our  forefathers 
risked  their  lives  to  realize  for  themselves 
HUd  their  posterity.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
world  Is  now  taking  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence seriously.  Don't  you  see  It?  We 
were  born  In  a  revolution.  This  nation  was 
conceived  In  a  revolt  against  t3Tanny.  Today 
people  everywhere  are  following  that  guide, 
ttre  believing  that  trtuh— that  all  persons 
arc  created  equal  undf-r  Ood.  The  ml.s.sion  of 
tlu>  United  States  anri  of  the  church  is  to 
see  that,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
the.r  potential.  It  Is  not  easy  to  apply  to 
otliers  the  truth  which  Is  our  most  priceless 
pnss<>ssion  as  a  republic — the  incomparsble 
■*orih  of  the  individual  human  beiiiK 

3.    THE    STEWAKDSH0>    OF    LIKF 

This  is  the  other  side  of  the  triangle.  Since 
Ood  Is  the  Lord  of  creation,  the  earth  and 
all  who  Inhabit  it  are  his.  The  big  question 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be:  Who 
owns  the  earth?  Let  \ib  be  specific  here.  I  am 
increasingly  convinced  that  the  biblical  prin- 
ciple of  stewardship  la  the  basic  answer  to 
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the  perplexing   problems   regarding   the   use 
and  distribution  of  earth's  resources. 

To  put  this  in  perspective  we  at  least  ought 
to  give  attention,  if  not  credence,  to  a  paper 
now  in  the  Congressional  Record  offered  by 
Ronald  Kotulak.  This  paper  Is  the  report  of 
scientists  from  six  other  nations  and  the 
Massachusetts  I:i.stltute  of  Technology  who 
used  a  computer  to  figure  the  relationships 
among  five  factors:  population  increase,  agri- 
cultural production,  natural  resources  de- 
pletion. Industrial  output,  pollution  gener- 
ation. The  con.sen.-.us  is  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  economic  and  population  growth,  the 
world  will  collapse  around  the  year  2l0(t.' 

We  cannot  dodge  the  thorny  i.ssue  of  eco- 
nomic Justice.  How  can  we  have  peace  if  the 
gap  is  ever  widening  between  the  havis  and 
the  have-not";  u  alm<jst  500  million  of  the 
people  of  earth  t»re  starving  to  death'  I'm 
neither  an  economist  nor  a  polUicnl  scien- 
tist, but  I  agree  v.lth  Dr.  Robert  F  Seymour 
that  we  tend  toward  one  ot  two  extremes — 
unlimited  freedom  or  enforced  equality, 
either  one  of  which  Is  detrimental  to  the 
human  race.  A  healthy  commonwealth  is  one 
m  which  freedom  and  equality  are  kept  In  a 
delicate  balance.  Unlimited  freedom  can  re- 
sult m  extreme  inequities,  while  enforced 
equality  can  be  the  death  of  freedom.  In 
other  words,  the  more  freedom  we  have,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  lase  our  eqimlltv.  and 
the  more  equality  we  have  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  lose  our  freedoin  In  order  to 
achieve  economic  Justice,  the  Ci^mmuni.st 
may  sacrifice  freedom,  while  In  order  to  In- 
sure freedom,  the  capltnlKr  may  sacrifice 
economic  Justice. 

The  way  through  this  dlleinnia,  it  .seems 
to  me.  Is  the  way  of  responsible  freedom: 
the  right  to  property  as  a  trust  from  God. 
We  must  use  and  share  the  earth's  resources 
In  the  realization  that  the  power  to  gain 
wealth  (that's  what  we  read  in  Deuteronomy) 
and  the  resources  out  of  which  our  capital 
Is  developed  are  Kiven  to  us  by  Ood.  All  that 
we  are  and  have  Is  meant  to  be  used  for  the 
good  of  our  fellow  human  beings.  The  hope 
of  civilization  is  the  biblical  principle  of 
stewardship— the  trusteeship  oi  life  as  a 
sacred  responsibility  under  God 

4.     THE     SOI^U)ARITV     OF     PEOlM.tS 

Around  this  triangle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Ood.  the  sacrednes.-!  of  persons,  and  the  stew- 
ardship of  life,  let's  draw  a  circle  represent- 
ing the  world  and  God's  all-embracing  love. 
If  there  Is  anything  being  clearly  written  on 
the  walls  of  modem  history.  It  Is  that  we  now 
live  In  a  global  village.  We  need  a  planetary 
view  of  our  existence.  We  are  not  only  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world. 
What  the  Bible  .says  Ls  literally  tnie:  God 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  We  all  bleed  the  .same  color  It  Is  God's 
eternal  purpose  that  we  human  beings  should 
be  one  vast  family. 

Someone  has  .said  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  peace  in  our  time  is  the  small-scale  Indi- 
vidual. As  mature  Christians  we  should  put 
world  horizons  around  our  faith.  So  take 
that  triangle  and  draw  a  circle  around  It 
representing  our  oneness  with  people  every- 
where. This  is  simple  economic  expediency, 
not  to  mention  the  Christian  elhlc.  Senator 
Mark  Hatneld.  who  Is  seeking  to  apply  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  world  we  live  lii.  has 
reminded  its  that  thirteen  basic  raw  mate- 
rials are  necessary  for  the  economy  of  this 
counlrv  In  1950  we  Imported  one-half  of 
four  ol  these  thirteen  basic  raw  materials. 
In  19(30  we  imported  one-half  of  six  of  these. 
In  l!>8,5  it  Is  estimated  that  we  will  be  Im- 
porHui;  one-half  of  nine  of  these.  By  the 
year  2()0o  it  is  expected  that  we  will  be  Im- 
poMim;  more  than  one-half  of  twelve  of  the 
thirteen  ba.slr  raw  materials  nece*i.sary  to  our 
economy.  Is  it  not  lncrea.slngly  clear  that  we 
win  live  together  .somehow  f>r  we  shall  all 
peri.sli  1)11  r  hi.s  eirth '.' 
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The  idea  I  am  trying  to  convey  Is  dramati- 
cally illustrated  In  what  U  said  to  have  oc- 
curred at  an  ecumenical  service  of  worship 
»t  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  London, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  n.  The 
second  stanza  of  the  British  National  An- 
them reads: 

O  Lord  our  Ood  arise. 
Scatter  our  enemies. 
And  make  them  fall: 
Confound  their  politics 
Frustrate    their   knavish    tricks. 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix. 
Ood  save  us  all. 

'Ihe  service  was  one  of  interces.sion  for  the 
newly  oriiani/.ed  United  Nations.  Significant- 
ly, the  second  stanza  was  omitted,  and  In 
Its  stead  were  sung  the  words  that  William 
Hickson  wrote  to  that  same  tune. 

Nor  on  this  land  alone. 

But  l>e  God's  mercies  shone 

From  shore  to  shore; 

And  may  the  nations  see 

That  men  .should  brothei-s  be. 

And  form  one  family  the  wide  world  o'er. 

The  American  dream — Indeed  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Lord — will  be  more  fully  experienced 
when  the  spirit  of  global  goodwill  Is  not  Just 
a  substitute  on  occa.slon,  but  the  dominant 
rtviiity  of  our  living.  So  be  it! 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Center  Report,  June,  1975,  p.  15.  Published 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  (Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.) 
at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

-From  The  Christ  of  the  American  Road, 
written  and  renewal  copyright  1973  by  E. 
Stanley  Jones.  Used  by  permission  of  Abing- 
don Press,  pp.  117-18. 

'  Quote,  May  4,  1975,  p.  414.  Quote  Is  a  pe- 
riodical published  by  Public  Speakers  Press, 
Inc.,  .\nderson.  South  Carolina. 


CITIZEN  SENDS  PARABLE  CONCERN- 
ING SURVIVAL  OF  OUR  INTELLI- 
GENCE SYSTEM 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  citizen 
from  my  district  has  sent  me  a  very 
profound  parable  illustrating  the  dangers 
to  our  national  survival  if  irresponsible 
actions  by  this  Congress  and  the  news 
media  destroy  our  intelligence  system. 

I  offer  the  parable  written  by  Robert 
L.  Spencer,  of  Gambrills,  Md.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe  there  is  much  to  learn  from 
tills  story  about  the  tribulations  of 
Caesar  Minimus: 

It  came  to  pass  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Caesar  Minimus  that  the  corridors 
of  the  Senate  echoed  with  the  righteous 
voices  of  Senators.  For  It  was  rumored  that 
in  the  reign  of  the  previous  Caesar  Infamous 
acts  had  been  committed.  Agents  of  the 
Caesar  had  cleaved  Into  the  strictest  secrets 
ot  ttie  citizens  and  had  even  listened  to  the 
whispered  Intrigues  of  those  who  stood  above 
reproach  by  virtue  of  their  honorable 
position. 

Lest  such  practices  continue,  perchance  to 
discover  transgressions  of  the  pure,  a  body 
wAf  named  to  iuvestigate  the  loathsome 
practice  and  expose  It  to  the  world  so  the 
sinners  could  be  banished  beyond  the 
farthest  walls  of  the  empire.  And  the 
body   immcd  comprised  the  talents  of  men 
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who  In  their  tUne  would  be  Caesar,  and  ecwh 
knew  that  should  the  gods  bestow  upon  his 
brow  the  golden  wreath  his  reign  would  be 
wise  and  holy. 

And  the  Investigators  proceeded  at  a  gal- 
lant pace  and  the  corpees  of  the  gatheras 
oi  secrets  were  displayed  beside  ttie  gates  of 
ii}e  forum.  And  great  public  q>ectacle8  were 
staged  where  the  agents  of  Caesar  were 
(  ailed  evil  and  castigated  to  the  ^mntaneous 
cheers  of  those  who  had  been  paid  to  cheer. 
And  the  lions  grew  fat. 

In  the  fall  of  the  third  year  of  Caesar  the 
borders  of  the  empire  grew  restless  and  the 
hordes  from  the  cold  lands  to  the  north  and 
east  became  hungry  to  taste  the  wines  of 
the  mighty  clTillzatlon.  Caesar  called  until 
his  minions  saying  "Our  empire  seems  in 
peril.  Go  forth  Into  the  lands  of  the  bar- 
barians and  learn  of  their  secret  plans."  But 
from  the  ranks  came  no  movement  for  such 
agents  had  been  laid  to  rest.  And  Caesar 
stood,  blind  and  deaf.  Valiant  armies  wen 
thrown  into  battle,  yet  always  they  seemed  to 
be  In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time,  as 
though  the  barbarian  hordes  knew  of  Caesar's 
most  private  plans. 

In  the  next  year  there  was  no  Caesar  and 
the  once  and  future  Caesars  struggled  to 
learn  life  supporting  trades  and  stumbled 
their  tongues  over  the  language  of  the  new 
rulers. 


MINNESOTANS  MOURN  PASSING  OF 
ATHLETIC  TEACHER,  MENTOR 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF  aaNnxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  Midwest  have  lost  one 
of  the  region's  most  colorful  figures  and 
one  of  the  most  'valued  frlaids  that  Min- 
nesota's amateur  and  professional 
athletes  have  ever  had. 

A  few  days  ago  John  O'Hara,  sports- 
man, promoter  and  teacher  of  young 
athletes,  died  in  St.  Paul.  He  is  missed 
and  will  be  missed  throughout  the  upper 
Midwest  where  he  was  known  as  a  men- 
tor of  aspiring  pugilists.  Iifore  young  men 
than  will  ever  be  counted  grew  up 
sounder  in  body,  sounder  In  mind,  bet- 
ter sportsmen  and  better  citizens,  be- 
cause of  John  O'Hara's  guidance  and 
encouragement. 

Don  Riley,  noted  sports  columnist  on 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  oommoited 
recently  that  "Big  John  has  been  a  pal 
to  so  many  of  us  that  a  census  taker'd 
lose  count." 

There's  an  intriguing  footnote  to  Mid- 
west sports  history  that  Riley  also  re- 
coimts.  an  incident  that  many  present 
and  past  members  of  this  House  from  Ne- 
braska and  adjoining  states  may  remem- 
ber. 

Riley  recalled  in  a  recent  column: 

He's  the  only  man  I've  ever  known  who 
punched  Ronald  Reagan  In  the  snoot.  That's 
back  when  poUtcal  wonder  boy  Reagan  was 
a  sportscaster  In  Dcs  Moines  and  John  O'Hara 
v.as  chaperoning  boxers  around  the  Mid- 
west. John  and  Ron  got  Into  it  over  the  re- 
spective merits  of  Al  Van  Ryan,  an  O'Hara 
protege.  In  Omaha. 

Before  the  ringside  rhubarb  was  over,  the 
fighters  stopped  to  watch  O'Hara  and  Reagan 
exchange  fisticuffs  In  the  best  bout  of  the 
night. 

We  have  to  gather  that  this  brouhaha 
went  to  no  decision,  but  one  thing  we  do 
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know:  with  O'Hara  in  It  there  were  no 
punches  pulled  and  it  was  a  fair-and- 
square  skirmish. 

In  St.  Paul  and  elsewhere,  a  great 
many  of  us  are  grateful  for  Big  John 
O'Hara's  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
our  young  men. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Samuel  McNeal,  Jr. 


SAM  McNEAL  AT^RECIAHON 
DINNER  DANCE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF   CALXFORNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Sam 
McNeal  appreciation  dinner  dance  will 
be  held  on  March  26.  1976.  at  the  Hyatt 
House  Hotel.  Los  Angeles  Airport. 

Mr.  McNeal  has  a  vast  and  varied 
background  in  the  educational  field.  He 
has  an  AA.  degree  in  criminology  from 
Los  Angeles  City  College,  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  In  criminology  at  Cal 
State,  Los  Angeles,  and  later  did  post- 
graduate work  in  public  administration 
and  education  at  the  same  Institution, 
where  he  served  as  vice  president  cf  the 
extended  day  student  body.  He  studied 
metaphysics  at  the  Church  of  Religious 
Science,  where  he  obtained  a  bachelor 
of  science  d^ree.  He  also  attended  Wind- 
sor University's  School  of  Law  in  1975. 
and  later  received  a  certificate  of  labor 
studies  from  UCLA  School  of  Industrial 
Rdatlons,  where  he  served  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  ttie  law  school  student  body. 

He  was  wdl  prepared  for  a  career  as 
an  executive  in  organized  labor. 

For  approximately  6  years,  he  was  the 
assistant  general  manager  of  Local  434 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Employees' 
Union.  He  held  positions  as  president, 
first  vice  president,  and  executive  board 
member  of  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Insti- 
tute— ^Los  Angeles  Chapter.  He  Is  also  a 
monber  of  the  executive  board  of 
COPE — Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion— of  the  AFL-CIO  of  Los  Angeles. 
Currently.  Mr.  McNeal  is  the  local's  chief 
civil  service  advocate  of  Local  434.  His 
responsibilities  are  quite  encompassing. 
To  cite  a  few,  he  handles  all  civil  service 
disciplinary  proceedings. 

Mr.  McNeal  is  actively  involved  in  the 
community.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle  since  birth,  in  that 
his  father,  Samuel  McNeal.  Sr..  was  a 
prime  organizer  of  the  NAACP  in  New 
Orleans.  This  inspiration  stimulated  Mr. 
Sam  McNeal,  Jr.,  to  continue  to  be  active 
in  civil  rights  organization,  including 
serving  as  first  vice  president,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Industry  Commit- 
tee dealing  with  civil  rights  complaints. 
He  served  as  an  executive  member  of  the 
NAACP,  Los  Angeles  branch.  In  1971-72, 
he  served  as  southern  area  vice  president 
of  the  NAACP.  He  served  as  executive 
board  member  of  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  West,  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  Los  An- 
geles chapter  of  CORE. 

Mr.  McNeal  is  a  Prince  Hall  Mason. 
He  is  a  member  of  area  nine  council 
regional  medical  programs,  and  newly 
elected  as  board  member  of  the  United 
High  Blood  Pres.sure  Foimdation. 


AFRICA  INSTABIUTy  SPREADS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALiPouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the  San 
Diego  Union,  of  Fdiruary  18: 

CoNCB£Ss'  Dblat  DAicaciNc:  AnuCA 

iNSTABnXTT    SPaXADS 

In  the  future  scmie  historian  may  note  that 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Bights  overwhelmingly  adopted  a  resolution 
last  weekend  accusing  Israel  of  having  com- 
mitted "war  crimes"  in  occupied  Arab  terri- 
toTf.  The  principal  crime  was  the  occupation 
of  the  territory.  Five  west  Exuopean  nations 
refrained  from  voting  on  the  pointless 
resolution. 

During  the  same  period,  the  historians  also 
may  note,  Cuban  mercenaries,  using  modern 
Soviet  equipment,  gained  military  control  of 
Angola,  a  nation  in  southern  Africa.  The  Cu- 
bans were  invaders  who  were  assisting  tiie 
Soviet-backed  Papular  ICovement  tar  the  Lib- 
eration oS.  Angola  (MFIiA) . 

Not  a  peep  was  heard  from  the  United  Na- 
tions about  the  Communist  breach  of  the 
UJT.  charter  and  intematlcHial  law.  And  now 
some  of  the  West  European  nations  who  ab- 
stained on  the  Israel  vote  already  are  consid- 
ering whether  to  give  immediate  recognition 
to  the  Communist  MFLA  in  Ang(da. 

In  other  words,  many  nations  that  were 
criticizing  the  United  States  recently  for  not 
actively  restraining  Soviet  adventurism  In 
Ang(ria  now  are  rushing  pell  meU  to  strew 
roses  in  the  Communists'  path.  And  even 
Zaire  and  Zambia,  who  were  supporting  two 
other  factions  in  Angola  fighting  the  Com- 
munists now  are  tentatively  seeking  accom- 
modation with  the  MPLA. 

It's  an  old,  old  story  that  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  phrase  to  the  victor  go  the  qwUs. 
The  modem  footnote  would  list  capitalists  or 
non-Communist  military  governments  as  the 
exceptions. 

As  soon  as  Congress  refused  to  supp(»-t  the 
administration's  request  for  aid  to  non-Com- 
munist movttoents  In  Angola,  our  traditional 
aUles  felt  free  to  vote  <mi  economic  rather 
than  political  bases  and  supported  the  MPLA. 
Africa  is  the  resource  basket  of  the  future 
and  Europe  does  not  want  to  deprive  its  in- 
dustrial machine  of  raw  material.  Zaire  and 
Zambia  need  the  Benguela  railroad  to  move 
their  resources  to  world  markets. 

That  is  the  hard,  pragmatic  and  short 
range  view.  The  problem  that  Western  allies 
now  face  Is  that  Angola  Is  but  a  symptom  of 
a  more  critical  disease  that  is  ravaging  much 
of  the  African  continent. 

Wars  or  guerrilla  activities  are  in  progress 
or  can  be  expected  In  Angola,  Zaire,  Zambia, 
South  Africa,  Southwest  Africa,  the  French 
Colonies  of  Issas  and  Afars,  the  Spanish  Sa- 
hara, Ethiopia,  Rhodesia  and  perhaps  in  Su- 
dan, Kenya  and  Tanzania  which  appear  to 
be  In  the  sights  of  President  Idi  Amln  of 
Uganda.  Many  of  them  are  Communist 
inspired. 

The  iustabilily  of  Africa  demands  a  reso- 
lute and  cleai  ly-understood  African  policy 
In  the  United  States.  And  that,  in  turn,  de- 
pends on  the  majority  In  Congress  working 
with  the  Administration  to  display  coherence 
and  unity. 

Each  day  that  Congress  delays  In  coming 
half  wp.y  increases  the  damage  that  our  pol- 
icy suffers  in  Africa  and  puts  increasing 
strains  on  our  alliances. 
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MARKETINO  U.S.  WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or    NEMUSKA 

I.N-   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIV  E.'* 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely. 
lii  July  1972,  we  wheat  fanners  sudden- 
ly found  ourselves  In  a  new  ball  game — 
far  different  from  the  one  that  had  been 
known  by  our  generation.  The  huge  sur- 
pluses of  the  1960's  were  gone — almost 
overnight.  At  long  last,  wheat  prices 
began  to  return  a  decent  living  to  pro- 
ducers. The  administration  called  for  all- 
out  production  and  we  expanded — and 
have  continued  to  expand — our  acreage 
to  keep  pace  \^ith  the  escalating  demand. 
One-half  of  the  world  wheat  imports  will 
be  supplied  by  us  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  our  production 
costs — land,  labor,  equipment,  fuel,  fer- 
tilizer— began  to  skyrocket.  These  costs, 
which  have  more  than  doubled  today, 
were  accelerated  by  the  oil  embargo  and 
quadrupled  imported  petroleum  prices. 
Now  declining  wheat  prices  have  been 
overtaken  by  rising  production  costs  in 
many  areas  of  our  country. 

Prom  the  experiences  of  these  3  years, 
the  American  wheat  farmers  have  be- 
come vividly  aware  of  one  fact  Our 
livelihood  Is  primarily  dependent  upon 
exports.  Only  one-fourth  of  our  har- 
vested wheat  is  needed  to  feed  our  own 
people  and  three  of  our  States  will  easily 
combine  that  much  this  year.  Except  for 
an  adequate  carryover,  we  have  to  sell 
the  rest  of  our  wheat — not  pile  it  up  In 
expensive  storage  bins  where  It  will  de- 
press prices  and  discourage  production. 
Whether  to  Russia  or  to  Japan  or  India 
or  Brazil,  the  bulk  of  our  wheat  crops 
must  be  moved  abroad. 

Remember,  agricultural  exports  do  not 
just  benefit  the  farmer.  The  farming 
communities  with  their  banks,  grocery 
stores,  equipment  dealers,  and  fuel  dis- 
tributors get  a  share.  The  machiner>- 
manufacturers,  fertilizer  factories,  and 
petroleum  refiners  participate  in  profits. 
Our  city  cousins  ai-e  dependent  upon  the 
proceeds  from  agricultural  exports  to 
pay  for  their  imported  gasoline,  heating 
oil,  Nikon  cameras,  and  Volkswagens. 

One  out  of  every  four  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  is  related  to  agiicultiural 
productioiL  This  translates  to  24  million 
people  employed  in  some  phase  of  agri- 
culture or  related  industries.  Adding 
their  families  would  mean  that  82  mil- 
lion Americans  are  directly  dependent 
upon  our  crops  for  their  livelihood. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  exported 
a  record  $21.6  billion  worth  of  farm 
products.  Of  this,  wheat  accounted  for 
over  $5  billion  or  23  percent.  Without 
agricultural  exports,  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance would  be  In  the  red.  the  dollar 
weaker,  and  the  national  economy  in 
much  deeper  trouble. 

Today,  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat  and  Western  Wheat 
Associates — the  two  overseaj?  market  de- 
velopment arms  of  the  U.S.  wheat  grow- 
ers. Together  we  represent  12  States  that 
grow  75  percent  of  our  Nation's  wheat. 
Perhaps  the  term  "maiket  development 
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is  too  limiting  in  this  new  era  of  the 
wheat  Industry.  In  addition  to  develop- 
ing new  markets  and  expanding  old  ones, 
we  are  servicing  our  foreign  markets  Just 
as  Oeneral  Motors  and  Coca-Cola  service 
theirs. 

Rea.ssm-ing  our  worried  customers  that 
we  wiU  have  adequate  supplies  of  qual- 
ity wheat  to  meet  their  needs  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  program.  Another 
example  Is  the  urgent  need  for  our  orga- 
nizations to  restore  buyer  confidence  in 
our  grain  inspection  service  whose  rep- 
utation has  been  severely  damaged  by 
uncrupulous  Inspectors  and  exporters. 
Whether  we  completely  revise  the  system 
or  adequately  strengthen  the  one  we 
have,  remedial  steps  must  be  taken  with- 
out further  delay. 

As  you  know,  our  partner  in  tiiis  vital 
effort  is  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice of  the  USDA.  Through  FAS.  we  con- 
tract for  funds  generated  from  Public 
Law  480  and  specifically  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  The  amount  allocated  to  our 
two  groups  has  remained  fairly  static  for 
several  years  at  a  little  over  $1"2  million. 

We  wheat  producers  have  steadily  In- 
creased our  contribution  to  this  program 
over  the  years  imtU  we  now  put  up  about 
$1^3  million  a  year.  You  can  see  that  we 
provide  a  sizable  share  of  the  cost  even 
though  many  other  sectors  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  directly  benefit  from  wheat 
exports. 

The  combined  wheat  farmer  and 
USDA  Investment  of  less  than  $3  million 
is  pretty  Insignificant  when  stood  up 
against  a  $5  billion  export  market.  We 
coulc".  double  our  expenditure  and  stin 
only  be  spending  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent to  sell  and  service  our  product. 
Compare  that  to  the  advertising  budgets 
for  Alka  Seltzer,  Cheer  laundry  soap,  and 
Maldenf  orm  bras. 

Better  yet,  compare  FAS  expenditures 
with  those  of  our  eight  major  competing 
countries  who  spent  $140  million  to  1974 
for  foreign  agriculture  market  develop- 
ment for  all  commodities.  Several  In- 
vested more  thsm  1  percent  of  the  export 
value  against  our  overall  percentage  of 
point  zero  9 — 0.09  percent. 

Since  1971.  the  Public  Law  480  funds 
budgeted  by  the  administration  for  the 
entire  cooperator  program  have  been 
steadily  reduced  from  the  $13  million 
level  of  that  year.  This  year,  the  USDA 
budget  for  all  market  development  co- 
operators — over  60  agriculture  trade 
groups  representing  virtually  all  agricul- 
tural export  commodities — is  only  a  little 
over  $11  million.  This  Ls  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  Boeing  747  airplane.  The 
dollar  devaluation  and  rampant  infia- 
tlon  abroad  have  eroded  the  value  of 
these  funds  until  today  they  are  really 
only  worth  about  half  a.s  miirh  as  the 
1971  budget 

Last  year,  wheat  farmers  acliveb' 
joined  other  asricultural  producers  In 
asking  Congrci-s  to  increase  the  FAS 
market  development  budget  request. 
This  effcrt  was  strongly  supported  by 
many  of  our  CoiiRressmeii  who  are  with 
lus  this  morninp;.  The  result  was  grati- 
fying;. Congress  generoa^ly  added  $1  mil- 
lion over  the  amoimt  budgeted  by  the 
adnunL-traiion.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
this    ir.rrpH.'.t^    wa.'j    .<:jer.t    lor    purpo.-es 
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other  than  the  market  development  co- 
operatofs — ^who  ended  up  with  less  tlian 
$150,000  of  the  additional  amount. 

This  year,  the  cooperators  are  again 
asking  Congress  to  tocrease  the  market 
development  budget  from  the  amoimt 
requested  by  the  administration,  which 
has  even  been  reduced  from  last  year 
by  a  half  million  dollars.  We  are  asking 
for  an  additional  $5  million,  but,  this 
time,  we  want  it  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  cooperator  progi-ams. 

Increased  funding  Is  absoultely  neces- 
sary just  to  continue  our  programs  at 
the  same  level  More  Important,  how- 
ever, Is  the  need  to  intensify  our  activi- 
ties to  properly  service  our  overseas 
customers,  expand  traditional  markets 
and  seek  out  and  develop  new  markets. 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  all-out 
wheat  production  unless  we  can  find  new 
customers  and  hang  on  to  the  old  ones. 


FAIRNESS  FOR  FEDERAL  BLUE- 
COLLAR  WORKERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or    ML5SOVRI 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employee  Political  Rights  and 
Intergovernmental  Programs,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  recently  con- 
cluded public  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  wage  system.  This  legislation 
alms  to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
for  fixing  and  periodically  adjusting  the 
pay  of  Federal  blue-collar  workers.  The 
wages  of  these  workers — laborers,  trades- 
men, and  craftsmen — are  determtoed  by 
conducting  i}eriodlc  wage  surveys  of  sim- 
ilar work  performed  in  private  industi-y 
witliin  local  labor  market  areas. 

During  these  hearings  a  number  of  un- 
conscionable Inequities  in  this  legislation 
were  brought  to  my  attention.  First, 
firms  which  pay  some  of  their  employees 
less  than  the  mlxdmum  wage  are  in- 
cluded in  the  wage  survey,  thereby  de- 
pressing the  overall  wage  scale.  Second, 
wage  survey  areas  for  blue-collar  work- 
ers who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds — NAF — are  smaller  than  those 
wage  survey  areas  for  blue-collar  work- 
ers who  are  paid  frcnn  appropriated 
fund — AF.  This  tends  to  depress  the 
wages  of  nonappropriated  fund  employ- 
ees. Third,  wage  survcvs  for  NAP  blue- 
collar  employees  are  confined  to  lower 
paying,  less  skilled  occupations,  thereby 
depressing  their  wages.  Fourth.  NAF 
employees  are  often  paid  less  than  their 
AF  counterparts  despite  the  fact  that 
they  may  perform  similar  work. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  elim- 
inating these  abuses.  The  bill  provides 
that  firms  which  pay  any  of  their  em- 
ployees less  than  the  minimum  wage  and 
whose  wages  have  not  resulted  from  col- 
lective bargaining  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  wage  survey.  Second,  the  bill 
establishes  a  single  wage  area  for  both 
appropriated  fund  and  nonappropri- 
ated fund  employees.  Third,  the  bill 
eliminates   the   existing  provision   that 
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wage  surveys  for  NAF  employees  be  con- 
fined to  retail,  wtaoksale,  aerrtett,  and 
recreation  establtehments,  irtiOM  ooca- 
patlcms  tend  to  be  lover  paartag.  Flnany, 
the  bill  provides  that  NAF  enudoFees 
shall  be  paid  no  less  tban  tfaebr  AF 
counterparts  who  perfonn  mbstantlaUy 
similar  duties,  thereby  insuring  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

BCr.  E^^eaktr,  simple  Justloe  dictates 
that  all  Federal  employees  stiould  be 
treated  wltb  fairness  and  equity.  My  bill 
sedcs  to  bring  this  Nation  closer  to  that 
reality.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  Important  effort. 


MOYNIHAN'S  SIN  WAS  IN  TAPPING 
THE  HIDDEN  WILL  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBOBOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBaBBMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  view  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  spirit  and  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  if  they  are 
properly  led.  It  was  notable  to  me  how 
much  response  Mr.  Moynfiian  received 
while  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
responsive  chord  he  struck  with  the 
American  people  for  speaking  the  truth 
and  standing  unabashedly  up  for  Amer- 
ica. In  times  gone  by  this  would  not  have 
been  unusual,  but  the  thirst  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  real  leadership  was  be- 
gtonlng  to  focus  on  him  to  the  point 
where  Americans  were  beginning  to  feel 
like  Americans  again  and  this  was  too 
much  for  some  of  our  effete  elite.  Mr. 
Novak  explained  why  to  a  very  perceptive 
column  written  for  the  Washington  Star 
of  Simday,  March  7,  1976. 1  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  who  may  wonder  why 
Mr.  Moynlhan  had  to  go. 

The  article  follows: 
MoTmBAM's  Sut  Was  ik  Tapping  tbk 
HiDDBT  Will  or  Amptca 
(By  Michael  Novak) 

Tbe  conflict  between  Henry  KlBsinger  and 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  which  flnaUy  re- 
sulted in  the  latter's  resignation  as  VS.  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  almoet  cer- 
tainly had  far  deeper  roots  than  are  usually 
recognized.  Perhaps  even  these  two  central 
figures  do  not  themselves  perceive  clearly 
what  separated  them. 

An  outsider  cannot,  of  courae,  presume 
to  be  certain  about  such  matters.  Tet  It 
has  seemed  to  this  private  citizen  tor  some 
time  that  I  could  not  simultaneously  hold 
both  Mr.  Kissinger's  view  of  the  world  and 
also  Mr.  Moynlhan's. 

Widely  noted  psrsonal  tactars  may  of 
coiu-se  have  also  been  Involved.  It  Is  always 
possible  that  Mr.  Kissinger  was  envious  of 
the  growing  public  popularity  of  Mr.  Moynl- 
han. It  Is  possible  that  the  Kissinger  style 
of  diplomacy  depends  on  virtually  total  per- 
sonal control  of  this  nation's  public,  posture. 
But  such  suggestions  emphasise  merely  sub- 
jective elements.  Lcu^-mlnded  public  men 
must  be  expected  to  transcend  them. 

The  accusations  against  Qm  Mojrnlhan 
"style,"  howewr,  so  frequently  leaked  tram 
the  State  Department  ahd.  It'  ttppenn,  from 
Mr.  Kissinger  himself,  provide  an  Important 
clue  to  the  underlying  difference.  James  Res- 
ton,  writing  In  the  voice  of  Henry  Eaaslng«r 
In  his  decisive  column  of  January  30  (which 
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convlnoed  Mr.  lioynlhan  he  had  no  alter- 
native to  resignation),  pat  It  this  way: 
'nnat's  Pat.  He  dldht  get  where  he  Is  by 
«^^««*«  undentatmnent.  WtTm  Xrlsh." 

State  Department  leaks  and  media  edito- 
rlaUsts  frequently  described  Mr.  Moynlhan 
as  "Celtic."  "ooKKful,"  "not  properly  dlplo- 
matle."  and  "hot"  rather  than  "oooi."  Ifr. 
Moynlhan  did  not,  we  were  UAA,  practloe 
the  style  of  uj^Mr-clasa  Rrltisli  diplomacy. 
The  unprecedented  attack  upon  him  by  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  heightened 
this  accusation  poignantly. 

XIaborate  politeness  works  when  It  Is 
backed  up  with  power  so  cast  It  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

But,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  now  carries  as  big  a  stick  as  It  used 
to.  Neither — ^to  choose  but  one  symbol — 
quite  controls  the  oceans  as  one  or  the  other 
has  tar  800  years.  Tlie  elite  in  both  nations, 
moreover,  appears  to  lack  guts.  What  was 
once  described  as  "the  Anglo-Saxon  century" 
seems  well  before  the  year  1999  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  whimper. 

It  was,  I  believe,  Mr.  Mojmlhan's  mis- 
fortune that  he  was  not  ttom  sufficiently 
British,  with  the  proper  State  Department 
manner — that  combination  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness and  liberal  weakness  \irtileh  works 
very  weU  when  It  Is  backed  up  by  the  power 
of  the  British  navy  and  the  regnant  emiriie. 
but  whl^  looks  pretty  sUly  when  no  muscle 
Uee  behind  It.  The  high  gentle  manner  which 
James  Beston  and  many  others  praise  only 
baa  effect  when  It  qieaks  with  Implicit  power. 
When  the  underlying  power  and  the  will  to 
use  It  have  been  dla^pated.  "quiet  liberal 
voices"  earn  the  contempt  of  the  world. 

Powerful  people  do  not  have  to  be  worried 
about  public  opinion.  Less  powerful  people 
are  obliged  to  recognize  In  public  opinion 
a  potent  tann  of  power;  little  else  avails 
them.  The  VS.  has  not  properly  recognized 
Its  growing  weakness,  and  Its  growing  need 
to  employ  the  rhetorical  platform  of  the  X7N. 

To  complain  about  Moynlhan's  rhetcwic 
while  BwaUowlng  Amln's,  Arafat's,  Oro- 
myko's,  Castro's,  and  scores  of  others,  for  ez- 
an4>le.  Is  to  have  observed  a  peculiar  double 
stazKlard. 

The  vision  of  the  world  promoted  by  the 
UJB.  State  Department  undw  Mr.  Kissinger 
seems  to  be  based  on  an  untisual  Illusion. 
Its  first  assumption  Is  that  the  UJS.  Is  power- 
ful enough  to  prevail,  whatever  the  deception 
and  Ilea  spread  by  hostile  propaganda. 
Simultaneously,  Its  second  assumption  Is 
that  the  VS.  Is  too  weak  to  prevail — too 
weak  even  to  fight  back.  Not  only  is  this  a 
contradiction.  It  Issues  In  a  policy  or  re- 
trenchment, retreat,  defeat,  and  appease- 
ment. 

Under  the  guise  of  detente,  the  U.S.  wins 
only  that  "relaxation  of  tensions"  which  Is 
equivalent  to  surrendering  without  a  fight; 
no  more.  The  true  meaning  of  detente,  how- 
ever, is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
power  conflicts  by  every  device  short  of  war; 
surrendering  nothing,  advancing  wherever 
possible.  This,  surely,  is  the  Russian  under- 
standing. VThy  is  It  not  ours? 

Mr.  Moynlhan  exposed  In  word  and  deed 
the  underlying  contradiction  In  Mr.  ECissing- 
er's  vision.  If  Mr.  Moynlhan's  vision  prevails, 
Mr.  Kissinger's  "legacy"  Is  likely  to  be  a 
legacy  of  shame.  He  will  face,  perhaps,  not 
only  personal  legal  difficulties  over  wireti^M 
but  also  an  exceedingly  harsh  Judgment  in 
history.  Not  only  the  private  but  also  the 
pubUc  man  may  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Moynl- 
han's challenge  went  to  Mr.  Kissinger's  Jugu- 
lar. It  weakened  Mr.  Kissinger's  chief  his- 
torical hope. 

If  I  grasp  the  underlying  spirit  of  Mr. 
Kissinger's  vision  of  the  world  exactly,  it 
goes  like  this : 

"The  United  States  has  lost  both  its  rela- 
tive position  of  power  and  its  wlU.  Our  elites 
have  no  taste  for  a  flght  of  any  kind,  even 
spiritual.   Although   the   public   outside  of 
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Washington  and  New  Tcric  Is  braver  in  q;>lrlt. 
it  too  Is  caught  In  the  cycle  at  decadence, 
nils  cycle  alao  grlpa  our  alUes.  Western 
Europe  Is  likely  to  fall  Into  Communist 
hands  within  16  years.  Therefore,  our  task  is 
to  preside  over  an  orderly  surreikler  of  as 
much  of  OUT  world  position  as  evwnts  de- 
mand. The  public  must  not  kaow  that  our 
policy  is  surrender,  and  blame  must  be  dis- 
creetly shifted  to  liberals  la  the  Congress 
and  the  media — ^let  than  regleter  the  deci- 
sive votes  for  surrender,  against  oxir  weak 
appeal  for  standing  firm. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Moynlhan  taiq>ed  the 
hidden  will  of  our  people,  an  assertive  will, 
a  brave  wlU.  a  ^>lrited  wlU.  He  showed 
glimpses  of  the  true  situation  of  liberty  In 
the  world  today.  He  carried  the  assault  to 
the  enemy — ^not  only  the  rhetorical  assault 
but  the  assaiUt  of  will. 

No  wonder  some  foreign  embassies  com- 
plained. PCX'  seven  yean  they  had  been  mov- 
ing in  on  the  carcass  of  America.  When  It 
turns  out  that  the  horee  tent  dead,  that  It 
stirs  itself,  and  that  a  new  generatloii  of 
young  stallions  is  awakening  Crran  its  dog- 
matic slumbers,  the  rules  at  the  interna- 
tional game  are  suddenly  changed. 

Pat  Moynlhan  altered  the  picture  of  the 
gameboard.  H«  allowed  fresh  llc^t  to  faU 
on  hidden  assumptiona.  He  changed  the 
prospectus,  the  horlBon.  and  the  criteria 
within  which  Americans  are  coming  to  Judge 
the  long  national  nle^tmare  we  have  re- 
cently come  through.  His  legacy  to  the  future 
will  be  the  undoing  of  Mr.  Klaalnger.  Mr. 
Moynlhan  had  to  go,  in  the  vain  h(^>e  that 
he  would  not  eventually  prevail. 


PHTT.ADEIJ»HIAS  NAZARETH  HOS- 
PITAIj  celebrates  36TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  pmJMBILVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, March  1, 1  was  fortunate  to  be  the 
guest  q^eaker  at  the  36th  anniversary 
celdaration  of  Nazareth  Hospital  to 
northeast  Philadelphia. 

The  36th  aimivereary  of  this  pioneer 
health  care  facility  to  Pennsylvania 
cotocides  with  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth. 

Frances  Sledliska,  a  Polish  woman 
bom  to  1842,  established  the  order  to 
Rome  to  1875.  Ten  years  later  she 
brought  11  other  nuns  to  the  United 
States,  and  began  the  American  ccaigre- 
gatlon  with  the  establishment  of  St. 
Josephat's  Parish  to  Chicago.  The  con- 
gregation came  to  Pennsylvania  to  Sep- 
tember 1889  to  the  mining  town  of 
Scranton.  Three  years  later,  to  1892,  the 
sisters  (^lened  the  first  Philadelphia  con- 
vent and  school  to  St.  Stanislaus  Psuish. 

Stoce  this  beginning  to  the  United 
States,  the  service  of  the  Sisters  of  Naz- 
areth has  grown  to  education,  nursing, 
and  social  work.  The  congregation  now 
numbers  over  2,000  to  16  States  and  4 
conttoents. 

Nazareth  Hospital  was  conceived  of 
and  constructed  to  the  Depression  of  the 
1930's,  through  the  personal  courage  and 
foresight  of  the  Provincial  Superior 
Mother  M.  Ignatius.  Its  doors  opened  be- 
fore the  economy  was  stimulated  by  the 
war  boom,  and  during  these  dl£Qcult 
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yean  no  on*  ootdd  hftve  predicted  the  In- 
creue  tn  demend  for  the  hoapttal'k  senr- 
Ices. 

The  hoepltal  opened  Mardi  9.  1*40, 
and  aithwuh  It  hae  experienced  phe- 
nnmiguJ  crovth  dnce  that  time,  the 
varmUi  and  MeodUneu  of  the  sisten 
and  staff  "»—»»*«•«•■  has  been  eontlrniouii 

The  hoepttal  has  srown  from  a  lie-bed 
f  acilitr  to  a  SS2-bed  community  hospital. 
TTie  nine-story  8L  Joseph's  Pavilion 
opened  In  1963. 

Besides  the  dedicated  work  performed 
at  Nazareth,  the  sisters  also  staff  Blessed 
John  Neumann  Nursing  Home  and  teach 
at  Holy  Family  College,  Nazareth  Acad- 
emy high  school,  four  diocesan  high 
schools.  Archbishop  Ryan.  St.  Hubert. 
Little  Flower.  Nativity  of  B.V.M..  and  17 
elementary  schools  In  the  Philadelphia 
area  alone.  Their  services  extcxid  to  dio- 
cesan and  civic  programs,  volunteer  ac- 
tivities, and  other  apostolic  needs  of  the 
church. 

I  am  proud  to  have  participated  In  the 
"Bicentennial  Birthday  Party"  at  Naza- 
reth Hospital,  and  their  special  celd>ra- 
tion  of  tuxnhsg  "36  hi  76."  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of 
Nazareth  is  reflected  In  the  services  they 
perform. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the  Rxcoro 
a  history  of  the  Nazareth  Hospital: 

Nazabetb  Hospttal  Spaks  36  Ykaxs  or  Serv- 
ic«  AS  PoTJNomo  OaoEa  of  Sisters  Cele- 

BSATX  TBEOt  CXMTKNNIAL 

Much  ot  Um  Press  and  a  TV  Program  car- 
ried Ui»  ttory  and  tb«  origins  ot  tha  Sisters 
of  th«  Holy  Family  of  Mazaretli — ttM  same 
Sisters  tliat  operate  Nazareth  Bospltal  for  the 
Northeast  Oommunlty.  These  Sisters  also  gear 
their  apostolic  endeavors  In  two  other  major 
areas  with  dlrerslfled  services  In  education 
and  social  work. 

The  «d«c«tiona{  apo3tolate  Includes: 
teaching  in  parish  schools,  academies,  dio- 
cesan high  schools,  colleges,  inter-communlty 
programs,  CCD  classes,  summer  workshops, 
residence  halls  for  girls.  Nurting  metnben 
staff  hospitals,  schools  for  nurses,  nursing 
homes,  clinics,  dispensaries,  h(»ne  care  of  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  and  auxiliary 
services.  Social  toorfc  Involves  the  care  of 
orphans,  day-care  Institutions,  foster-home 
care,  centers  of  family  services,  retreat  cen- 
ters, pastoral  ministry,  community  assistance 
In  rehabilitation  centers,  minority  groups 
and  the  mentally  retarded. 

Currently,  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  PamUy  of  Nazareth  numbers  over 
2000  members  working  on  four  continents: 
North  and  South  America,  Europe,  and 
Anstralla.  For  administrative  purposes,  it  Is 
divided  Into  seven  provinces  and  two  vice- 
provinces.  In  aU,  there  are  146  oonvents:  one 
in  Ireland,  one  in  Peru,  two  In  France,  three 
In  England,  four  In  Italy,  five  In  Australia. 
eight  In  Poland,  and  112  In  the  United  States. 

The  Congregation  first  came  Into  Penn- 
sylvania in  September,  1889,  Into  the  mining 
town  ot  Soraaton.  Two-and-a-half  years 
later,  in  January,  1892,  It  opened  its  Unit 
PhUadelptila  convent  and  school  in  St.  Stan- 
islaus Parish. 

And  now,  during  Its  Centennial  Year,  In  the 
Philadelphia  archdiocese  and  Its  environs, 
the  Congregation  stafCs  Nazareth  Hoq>ltal, 
Blessed  John  Neumann  Nursing  Home,  Holy 
Family  College.  Nasareth  Academy  High 
SchocA.  and  17  alamentary  schools.  In  addl- 
tton,  M  ot  tb*  Steten  teach  In  four  dtofusan 
high  sotaools:  ta  PhUartslphla  AnhbUbop 
Byaa.  SS.  Bubsrt,  and  Uttls  Floww.  and  In 
Pottsvme,  Natlvl^  B.VM.  High  SchooL 

A  brief  historical  r^\im6  wo\i1d  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  stage. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Rooae.  Italy,  in  the  year  1875,  a  young 
and  devout  noblewoman,  the  Reverend 
Mother  Mary  ftanoea  of  Jesus  The  Oood 
Sh^hecd,  foundad  tbs  Congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  FamUy  of  Nasareth.  Ten 
years  later,  tn  188S,  aooompanled  by  eleven 
Sisters,  sbs  arrived  at  St.  Josaphats  Parish 
In  Chicago,  a  mission  that  constituted  the 
first  trans-planting  of  the  order  to  America. 

From  th«  beginning  of  their  mission  the 
Slstets  began  a  rapid  succession  of  new  es- 
tablishments. The  major  services  which  they 
perform  are  primarily  educational.  However, 
only  seven  years  after  arriving  in  America, 
they  opened  their  first  bospitMl,  St.  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  In  Chicago. 

The  Mother  Foundress — Historians  have 
.said  that  when  Prances  Anne  Joeephlne  Sled- 
Itbkl  was  bom  In  central  Poland  on  Novem- 
ber 12.  1842,  the  birth  went  unnoticed.  The 
country  was  besieged  by  a  series  of  national 
cat&ntrophles,  which  had  the  people  of  the 
nation  frustrated,  poor,  and  without  too 
many  options  or  hope. 

Others  who  have  studied  her  life  have 
written  that  even  with  that  uncertain  en- 
vironment, her  father  Adolph  Stedllskl,  a 
magnate  of  renown,  remained  unshaken  In 
patriotism.  The  birth  of  the  child  was  a 
major  event  In  his  life  and  his  futtire.  To 
many,  the  frail  child  was  the  enhancement  of 
one  Important  Polish  leader,  her  father. 
Others  say,  tha  child  was  an  important  fact 
In  the  future  of  the  country  and  Christianity. 

No  matter  how  historians  new  the  life  of 
Frances  Anne  Josephine  Stedllskl.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  Nazareth  Hospital  tho\»ands  of  miles 
away  from  her  birthplace  and  the  events  of 
her  life.  Is  an  eloquent  monument  to  her 
beliefs.  The  living,  the  breathing  vltaUty  of 
the  hospital  Is  characteristic  of  her  life  and 
faith. 

Mother  Mary  Prances  was  a  vibrant  person. 
She  deeply  felt  the  needs  of  humans,  she  had 
compassion  and  vision.  She  would  be  pleased 
to  know  that  Nazareth  Hospital  ot  today. 
the  largest  of  the  seven  hospitals  operated 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nasa- 
reth  m  the  United  States,  Is  an  Imperative 
part  of  Northeast  Philadelphia's  health — 
truly  a  monument  to  her  life,  to  her  wisdom, 
to  her  compassion  and  strength. 

March  9th.  1973  marked  Nazareth  Hos- 
pital's 3Sth  Anniversary — an  Institution  con- 
ceived In  the  depression-ridden  thirties, 
dedicated  and  In  full  operation  In  March 
1940.  It  was  a  daring  enterprise  which  proved 
that  Mother  M.  Ignatius,  of  happy  memory. 
the  then  Provincial  Superior,  had  great  fore- 
sight regarding  Its  future.  The  attached  In- 
formation and  the  statistics  give  the  story 
of  Its  growth. 
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1940 


1965 


1974 


Admissiod 1,589 

Pitient  days 14,30S 

Kitn. 19/ 

Sarfkal  operations 76S 

Liboratory  ta$ts 9.92S 

RadMogical     and     nudoir 

madicino  MfvicM >3t 

PrHcrlptionHM 1.X3 

EmtritncNi 791 


13,255  1«,5« 

104,265  124,521 

1.902  1,57< 

6,063  7,901 

321,  U4  697,111 

SS.I36  RS,;73 

137,099  196,090 

32.366  46,754 


As  mentioned  above,  Nazareth  Hospital 
opened  Its  doors  on  March  9,  1940.  as  a  110- 
bed  hospital.  Tills  Is  the  present  Marian 
Pavilion — the  central  structure  of  the  S- 
b wilding  ooii4>lex  that  at  present  forms 
Nasareth  Hospital.  In  1940  there  was  no  sep- 
arate convent.  The  upper  floors  of  the  hos- 
pital were  iwed  for  living  quarters  for  the 
Sisters. 

At  that  time,  the  Hospital  and  Its  ancll- 
Ilary  faculties  were  adequat*  to  cars  for  the 
area.  The  maximum  service  area  Is  an  of  the 
land  now  known  as  the  Great  Northeast.  The 
northern  portion,  which  comprises  the  im- 
mediate area  referred  to  as  the  Tut  North - 


esiit  (north  of  Pennypsck  Creek),  had  less 
thaii  15.000  penons  In  1940.  During  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  1.509  patients  were 
admitted  to  Nazareth. 

Following  World  War  II  a  dramatic  migra- 
tion took  place.  The  population  expanded 
with  a  swiftness  almost  without  parallel.  The 
waves  of  people  poured  Into  the  area  In  an 
endless  flow  that  even  now  shows  no  sign  of 
receding.  (The  Far  Northeast  alone  now  has 
more  than  five  times  Its  1940  pc^iilatlon.) 
But  the  demands  for  hoq>ltal  service  In- 
crea.sed  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion growth.  By  19S2  the  Sisters  had  to  move 
into  the  new  convent  which  was  buUt  east 
of  the  Hospital,  so  that  S9  new  beds  could 
be  added  by  making  use  of  the  vacated 
quarters  the  Sisters  had  occupied  In  the 
Hospital. 

New  facilities  were  constantly  being  In- 
.ttalled.  An  addition  to  the  Pediatrics  unit 
was  added  In  1952  and  a  new  premature  nurs- 
ery was  built.  The  following  year  a  new 
pharmacy  was  built. 

The  pressing  need  for  new  services  con- 
tinued and  In  spite  of  " rending  moderniza- 
tion, additions,  and  planning,  it  seemed  only 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  HoQ>ltal  keeping  pace 
with  Increasing  demands. 

The  maternity  department  and  well-baby 
nursery  wars  extended  In  1B84.  Four  years 
Uter  new  Intaros  quarters  were  buUt  off  the 
premises  of  tha  Hospital  to  make  the  rooms 
the  Interns  had  previously  occupied  avail- 
able for  new  patient  beds. 

By  19S9  Nasareth  Hospital  had  Increased 
to  201  beds,  far  short  of  the  0  beds  for  every 
2.000  penons  In  tha  servloa  area  which  the 
UA.  PubUc  Health  Service  declared  was  the 
number  adequate  to  provide  sattafactory  hos- 
pital care. 

In  October  1963,  the  new  completely  alr- 
condltloned.  nine-story  building  (tha  St. 
Joseph  Pavilion)  was  (^>ened  for  occupancy. 
Its  walls  embrace  228  patient  beds,  new  and 
expanded  surgical  and  x-ray  suites;  emer- 
gency, out-patlant.  central  supply,  and 
pharmacy  CacUltlea;  the  admimstntlTO  offi- 
ces, kitchen,  dining  room,  solarlums,  laun- 
dry, a  board  room,  and  Intern  and  resident 
quarters. 

In  February  1967.  the  renovation  of  the 
Marian  Pavilion  was  completed.  This  mod- 
ernized, alr-condltloned  structure  contains 
now  the  most  modem  and  complete  labor 
and  deUvery  rooms.  IntenMve  and  extensive 
care  units,  a  psychlatrlo  unit,  coronary  care 
unit,  cobalt.  Isotope,  UUiaUtlon  therapy,  the 
printing  department,  eye  clinic,  Marian 
Lecture  Hall,  the  gift  shoppe.  the  Social 
Spot,  and  additional  administrative  offices. 
By  1970  Administration  recognized  the 
fact,  that  the  present  ICU — a  one  room  unit, 
Is  always  overcrowded  and  lacks  privacy; 
that  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
patients  would  be  greatly  enhanced  In  the 
single  room  to  be  provided  each  patient  in 
a  new  unit.  New  elevators,  right  out  of 
the  Emergency  Suite  would  relieve  the  con- 
stant pressure  on  the  present  three  eleva- 
tors in  the  St.  Joseph  Pavilion,  and  would 
separate  patient   and  visitor  traffic. 

Proper  studies  were  made  by  the  Ryan 
Advisors  of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  local 
and  Stete  Regional  Planners  and  proper  au- 
thorization was  granted  to  plan  for  a  pro- 
posed Special  Care  Unit. 

This  Special  Care  Unit,  a  composition  of 
ICU,  Coronary  and  Respiratory  Cue.  Is  be- 
ing developed  on  tha  basis  of  single  private 
rooms  surrounding  a  central  nursing  ste- 
tlon  for  ths  purpose  of  visual  observation. 
The  Special  Cam  Unit,  la  the  Immedlste 
vicinity  of  the  emergency  Suite  will  eaoom- 
pass  16.600  square  feat  or  approxBaately  100 
square  feet  per  bed.  Ttte  iriliilwiluial 
method  of  datannlnatlon  If  apeo 
Is  related  to  tb»  funeUoas  to  be 
plLshed.  Including  waiting  rooms,  oonferenoe 
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areas,  locksr  tacUltlss,  elaan  and  soiled  linen 
rooms,  physicians  and  storage  areas. 

Stetlstlcs  regarding  ICU  and  OOU  Mr 
mlssloos: 


1172 

1973 

1974 

ecu.... 

ICU  ... 

776 
583 

S8l 
G90 

1.011 
990 

Transfer  agreements  are  presently  In  ef- 
fect with  8  nursing  homes,  rehabilitation 
centers,  and  extended  care  facllltlea.  Tlisre 
are  about  800  transfers  annually  to  be  afore- 
mentioned facilities. 

The  Hospital  presently  is  under  agreement 
for  «aiftHng  services  as  follows:  Laundry  fa- 
cilities with  John  Neumann  Nursing  Home; 
Date  Processing  Services  with  Albert  Bnsteln 
Medical  Center;  CUnlcal  faculties  wliai  Hcriy 
Family  College.  Bucks  County  Community 
College.  Temple  University  School  for  Allied 
Health  Services,  and  Temple  University  Med- 
ical SchooL 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  pt  Naazreth 
have  endeavored  to  make  the  i>hystcsl  plant 
functional,  as  wen  as  beautiful.  The  success 
they  have  realized  Is  reflected  In  the  superb 
care  given  patlente. 

Despite  the  obvious  signs  of  progress,  the 
Sisters  are  well  aware  that  a  hoqiltai  Is  not 
Just  a  building  or  series  of  construetton  ef- 
forts. They  recognize  tliat  a  hoapltel  Is  aetu- 
ally  an  "organization"  housed  wltbln  a  build- 
ing— an  organization  which  Is  truly  a  team  of 
technically  educated  and  trained  individuals, 
helping  to  preserve  the  life  God  gives. 


ARMS  FOR  EOYPT— A  DANGEROUS 
PRECEDENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW   VOSK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  BpeeiieT,  un- 
der the  guise  of  consultatkms,  the  ad- 
ministration has  notified  the  Oongren  it 
intends  to  initiate  an  extensive  arms 
supply  r^ationship  with  Egsrpt.  Ttie 
door  opener  for  this  new  poIk7  Is  to  be 
the  sale  of  six  C-130  military  tnaagpartB. 
In  the  months  ahead,  the  administra- 
tion reportedly  would  like  to  follow  up 
with  sales  of  mine  detectors,  hdicopterst 
radar  and  communications  eoniiMnent, 
TOW  antitank  missiles.  Hawk  anti- 
aircraft missiles,  F-5  jet  fighters,  and 
other  equipment. 

I  believe  this  sale  would  be  a  danger- 
ous precedent  that  would  only  serve  to 
inflame  an  already  volatile  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States  can- 
not continue  arming  both  sides  and  stdll 
expect  to  prevent  anoth»  war.  We  id- 
ready  have  sold  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  arms,  training  and  military  facilities 
throughout  the  Arab  world — Including 
$4.5  billion  to  Saudi  Arabia  alone  In  a 
5-month  period  this  year. 

This  would  be  the  first  sale  to  one  of 
the  principal  Arab  belligeraits — ^Egypt 
and  Syria — although  we  have  had  a  long- 
standing supply  relationship  with  the 
third  confrontation  state,  Jordan,  and 
with  several  of  the  other  arsenal  or  sup- 
ply states. 

These  six  transports  might  seem  in- 
nocent enough,  and  they  certainly  would 


nofc  alter  the  balance  of  power  in  one 
of  the  most  heavily  fortified  parts  of  the 
worid.  Tliat,  of  course,  is  probably  wliy 
tbe  administration  chose  tbem  to  begin 
the  supply  rdatiooshlp.  But  the  move 
is  wbaSiy  tranqiarent.  It  Is  abundantly 
dear  to  everyone  that  these  transports 
are  the  vanguard  of  future  arms  sales 
that  coiainly  would  significantly  disrupt 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East. 

President  Sadat  has  reportedly  called 
f<Mr  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  he  signed 
with  the  Soviets  in  May  of  1971.  Sadat 
told  the  Egyptian  People's  Assembly  that 
his  declsian  to  cancel  the  treaty  was 
pnnnpted  by  the  Soviet  refusal  to  pro- 
vide him  new  weapons  and  spare  parts 
until  he  paid  for  the  massive  arms  sup- 
plies he  received  up  to  and  since  the  1973 
war. 

Actually.  Soviet  arms  shipments  did 
not  halt  then,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  Nearly  all  of  Egypt's  losses  in 
the  1973  war  were  replaced  by  the  So- 
viets. In  fact,  shipments,  including  spare 
parts,  appcu^ntly  caatinued  at  least  un- 
til mid-197S  and  possibly  even  after  the 
signing  of  the  second  Sinai  disengage- 
ment agreemoit. 

That  equipment,  according  to  the  In- 
temational  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies—nsS— Includes  1,000  tanks — 600  T82 
and  500  T54/55;  30  SAM  missile  bat- 
teries—SAM  m  and  VI:  and  48  MIG-23s 
and  an  unoiectfled  number  of  MIO-21s. 

In  addition.  Egypt  Is  engaged  in  a  mas- 
sire  arms  acquisition  program  from  Eu- 
rc^ean  sources,  primarily  Britain  -and 
France.  This  Is  being  financed  by  the  oil 
potentates. 

In  May  1975.  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  Qatar  es- 
tablished a  $l-blllion-a-year  military- 
industrial  organisatlcm  cental  in  Egypt 
for  the  years  1975  through  1978.  This 
would  provide  financing  for  arms  acqui- 
sitions and  establishment  of  an  Egyptian 
arms  industry.  The  new  organization, 
with  Saudi  Arabia  providing  the  buUc  of 
initial  financing,  is  also  seeking  acquisi- 
tion of  factories  to  produce  the  British 
Hawk  Jet  fighters  and  Lsmx  hrilctwters. 

Egypt  also  is  n^otlating  to  buy.  is  in 
the  process  of  purchasing,  or  is  receiving 
the  following  Western  weapons  and 
weapons  systems: 

200  Hawk  let  fighters  (Britain) . 

250  Lynx  helicopters  (Britain) . 

Rapier  surface-to-air  missiles  (Briteiu). 

Matra-Maglc  alr-to-alr  mlssUes  (France). 

64  Mirage  F-1  fighter /bombers  (Prance). 

38  Mirage  ni  fighter/bombers  (France) . 

24  Westland  Commando  helicopters  (Brit- 
ain). 

6  Westland  Sea  King  anti-submarine  hell- 
copters  (Britain). 

200  Jaguar  fighter/ bombers  (Britain). 

In  addition  to  these  Western  arms,  it 
is  bdleved  Egypt  is  receiving  some  back 
door  Soviet  weapons  through  Elastem 
European  countries,  but  types  and 
amounts  are  unknown. 

mus  it  is  clear  that  American  arms 
are  not  vital  to  Egyptian  defense  and 
that  such  suivlies  will  only  further  gorge 
a  country  already  enjoying  immense 
military  strength.  But  even  a  token  sale 
of  American  arms  will  signify  this  coun- 
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try's  condoning  of  an  arms  race  whkh 
h^htens  tensions  in  the  area  and  dis- 
courages negotiations  toward,  peace. 

Egyptian  A^&as6  expenditures  for 
1975-76  will  nearly  double  those  of  Israel, 
according  to  nss — about  $6.1  binian  as 
compared  to  $3.5  bUUon.  And  this  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  military, 
might  of  the  other  Arab  nations  con- 
fronting Israel  or  expected  to  contrSmte 
men  and/or  materiel  to  another  Middle 
East  war.  Egypt  alone  outnumbers  Israel 
in  such  vital  areas  as  aircraft,  troops. 
artillery,  and  missOes.  When  combined 
with  the  otho-  Arab  states,  as  ttie  follow- 
ing chart  shows,  the  balance  Is  against 
Israel  by  anywhere  from  3:1  to  a  lop- 
sided 12:1— 
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While  Egypt  has  been  on  a  buying  spree 
In  Westwn  Europe  and  the  Soviets  have 
been  shilling  arms  to  Syria  and  Libya 
faster  than  they  can  be  tmerated.  Ilie 
United  States  has  been  busy  sdling  bil- 
li<ms  of  didlars  worth  of  weapona  and 
military  facilities  to  Israel's  other  neigh- 
bors. 

Our  firstline  antiaircraft  mtawfle. 
Hawk.  Is  being  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Jordan,  and  Kuwait  almig  with  an  as- 
sortment of  other  missiles,  jet  flghtos. 
tanks,  and  cannons.  And  the  United 
States  Is  bunding  Army  imsts.  naval  fa- 
cilities, and  Air  Force  bases,  as  well  as 
training  and  supplying  Arab  military 
forces. 

It  is  the  United  States  more  than  any 
other  power  that  is  responsible  for  shift- 
ing ttie  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  against  IsraeL 

Despite  the  virtual  suspension  of  So- 
viet arms  aid.  EsTPt's  Soviet  military 
stOTplles  "nearly  equal  those  lof]  the 
other  Arab  Middle  East  countries  com- 
bined," according  to  Dr.  Roger  F.  Pajak 
of  the  UJ3.  Arms  Ccmtrbl  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  an  expert  on  the  subject  of 
Soviet  arms  In  the  Middle  East. 

Writing  In  a  monograph  titled  "Soviet 
Arms  Aid  In  the  Middle  East."  published 
by  Georgetown  University's  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  ear- 
lier this  year,  he  stated: 

Despite  the  recent  vldasltudes  In  Soviet - 
Egyptian  relations  and  Cairo's  probing  for 
VS.  and  Western  European  arms.  It  still  ap- 
pears that  some  type  of  wmting  arrangement 
will  be  maintained  between  Cairo  and  Mos- 
cow. Both  sides  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
accept  a  complete  spUt. 

The  Soviet  Union,  he  continued: 
still  regards  Egypt  as  crucial  to  Ite  Mid- 
dle East  policy.  To  permit  the  current  strain 
in  relations  to  lead  to  a  complete  rupture  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Cairo  would  hare  Incal- 
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culable  consequences  on  the  Soviet  position 
In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Third  World. 

Reports  out  of  the  Mideast  say  Egypt's 
abrogation  of  the  Soviet  friendship 
treaty  will  i>ay  off  in  stronger  politi- 
cal and  financial  backing  from  conserva- 
tive, oil-rich  Arab  regimes  like  Saudi 
Arabia,  on  which  Egypt  already  depends 
heavily. 

But  Egypt  has  by  no  means  cut  her 
strong  economic  ties  to  Moscow.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  Sadat's  actions  this  week  w^ere 
more  form  than  substance.  He  has  done 
nothing  to  change  the  Soviet  Union's  sta- 
tus as  Egypt's  largest  trading  partner. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  Egypt's  top 
customer  in  use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
it  continues  assisting  Egypt  in  a  number 
of  major  projects.  These  include,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  enlarging  the 
big  Soviet-built  Iron  and  steel  complex 
in  Helwan  near  Cairo,  an  aluminum 
plant  in  Nac  Hammadi  in  Upper  Eg>'pt, 
and  land  reclamation  and  rural  electri- 
fication. These  projects  continue  to  em- 
ploy several  thousand  Soviet  civilian  ex- 
perts. 

Still  in  effect  is  the  3 -month-old 
Egyptian-Soviet  trade  agreement  that 
is  worth  about  $620  million  this  year 
alone.  Under  that  arrangement,  Egypt 
will  send  Russia  cotton,  rice,  textiles, 
and  citrus  fi-uit  in  exchange  for  timber, 
newsprint,  coal,  and  petroleum  products, 
the  Times  reported. 

Reporter  Tad  Szulc,  writing  in  New 
Republic  last  fall,  said : 

Early  In  November  (1975)  the  Russians 
secretly  resumed  limited  arms  shipments  to 
Egypt,  the  first  since  Moscow  turned  off  the 
spigot  last  May  ....  As  Russian,  U.S.  and 
other  weapons  systems  flow  into  Arab  hands, 
promised  shipments  of  U.S.  war  material  to 
Israel  are  running  inexpliciibly  behind 
schedule. 

He  reported  that  Pentagon  intelligence 
experts  said  Soviet  ships  loaded  with 
military  cargoes  "began  arriving  In 
Alexandria  and  other  Egyptian  ports  in 
the  first  days  of — November  1975.  De- 
scribed as  'low  profile,'  this  flow  is  be- 
lieved to  consist  of  crates  containing 
spare  parts  for  airplanes  and  helicopters 
as  well  as  for  armored  vehicle."^,  artilleiy. 
and  trucks.  Intelligence  sources  do  not 
rule  out,  however,  that  the  new  ship- 
ments may  also  include  crated  planes 
and  various  types  of  ammunition." 

Belief  that  Egypt  may  be  e;eltins 
Soviet  ai-ms  via  Syria  wa.s  saengthened 
by  comments  Sadat  made  in  an  interview 
February  29,  1D76,  in  Kuwait. 

Speaking  of  "a  copious  flow  of  arms 
from  the  Soviet  Union — that — has  been 
pouring  into  Syria,"  Sadat  said,  "We  con- 
sider that  the  avrns  that  Syria  po-ssesse.s, 
we  also  possess."  He  acknowledged  re- 
ceiving anns  shipments  from  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  1973  war  but  expre  sod 
displeasure  over  not  gettinc;  all  lie 
wished. 

If  Soviet  anns  in  Syria  are  to  be 
sliared  with  Egypt,  as  Sadat  contends, 
that  will  only  serve  to  intensify  the  pres- 
sure Sadat  will  be  under  in  May  when 
the  renewal  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  the 
Golan  Heights  comes  up.  Syria  will  be 
rattling  Its  sabers  and  seeking  to  exact 
concessions  from  Israel  and  the  United 
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states  for  a  renewal  of  the  U.N.  man- 
date. It  will  be  interesting  and  vital  to 
see  how  Sadat  reacts. 

In  fact,  It  would  be  wise  for  the  United 
states  to  see  how  Sadat  responds  to  those 
pressures  before  any  decisions  are  made 
in  this  country  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arms  supply  relationship  with 
Egypt. 

Sadat  said  in  his  Kuwait  interview 
barely  2  weeks  ago: 

With  regard  to  Haiflz  al-.Vsad,  you  all  know 
that  I  am  totally  loyal  to  him.  I  hariaor  for 
him  every  brotherly  sentiment  and  love. 

In  that  interview,  Sadat  reported 
Egypt  concluded  "tluee  secret  agree- 
ments" .  with  the  United  States  as  part 
of  the  recent  Sinai  disengagement.  He 
is  either  playing  a  bit  too  loosely  with 
the  facts,  or  the  Ford  administration 
lias  been  less  than  candid  and  forthright 
with  the  Congress. 

According  to  Sadat: 

The  first  agreement  Is  that  the  United 
Slates  guai'antees  that  Israel  will  not  attack 
Syria. 

The  second  agreement  Is  that  the  United 
States  pledges  to  bring  about  a  disengage- 
ment similar  to  the  first  disengagement 
agreement  on  the  Syrian  front  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  disengagement  sigree- 
ment  on  the  Egyptian  front. 

And  the  third  agreement  is  that  the  United 
States  pledges  to  do  all  It  can  to  insure  the 
participation  of  the  Palestinians  in  any  set- 
tlemen:. 

The  Egyptian  President  said: 
These  are  the  three  secret  pledges  I  took 
and  did  not  announce  .  .  .  The  time,  how- 
ever, has  come  to  declare  them  to  all  of  you. 

Is  the  President  of  Egypt  telling  the 
truth?  Did  he  misunderstand  what  he 
was  negotiating  with  the  Secretary  of 
State?  Was  the  Congress  fully  Informed 
of  all  agreements  concluded  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sinai  disengagement?  Or 
is  it  the  practice  of  our  State  Department 
to  tell  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple in  the  hope  that  no  one  will  ever  find 
out? 

The  Israel  Government  contends  it  was 
led  to  believe  there  would  be  no  U.S.  arms 
.shipments  to  Egypt  In  1976.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  documents  tlie  adminls- 
tiation  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  con- 
junction with  the  Sinai  accord  last  year 
that  said  anything  about  establishing  a 
military  relationship  with  Egypt. 

I  do  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East — and.  yes, 
I-rael's  best  interest — far  the  United 
States  to  improve  its  rclation.,hip  with 
Ervpt. 

.^nd  I  welcome  President  Sndafs  ap- 
parent steps  to  break  his  close  links  with 
\i-.e  S^nict  Union.  I  hope  they  are  sincere 
and  long  lasting.  I  suiiported  and  voted 
for  a  program  of  siemificant  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  agricultmal  a.ssistance  for 
Egj'pt.  This  year  alone,  we  w  ill  be  provid- 
ing Egypt  nearly  $1  billion  to  rebuild  a 
faltering  economy.  I  believe  this  Is  the 
best  way  to  bring  about  peace.  We  can- 
not follow  a  policy  of  arming  both  sides. 
And  you  can  be  certain  any  arms  we  sell 
lo  Egypt  will  not  buy  us  any  more 
power  to  prevent  another  war  than  such 
sales  did  in  the  Greece-Turkey  or  India- 
Pakistan  conflict.s. 
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Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  while 
every  arms  producing  country  In  the 
world,  including  the  United  States,  is 
clamoring  to  sell  arms  to  the  Arabs,  only 
one  is  willing  to  do  business  with  Israel. 
An  "evenhanded"  poUcy  does  not  mean 
cutting  off  assistance  to  Israel  while 
everyone  else  goes  about  doing  business 
as  usual.  It  Is  incumbent  on  lis  to  help 
the  only  democracy  in  that  part  of  the 
world  defend  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

These  six  transport  planes  will  not 
change  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East.  Were  they  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  transaction,  there  might 
be  little  opposition.  But  the  administra- 
tion has  much  more  In  mind  than  six 
transport  planes.  And  Egypt  knows  it. 
Israel  knows  it.  The  Congress  and  the 
American  people  know  it. 

These  aircraft  are  to  symbolize  a  new 
relationsliip  between  the  United  States 
and  Egypt — an  arms  supply  relationship. 
This  would  be  the  first  step,  or  "tier"  as 
the  administration  prefers  to  term  it. 
Sale  of  the  military  transports  would 
open  the  way  for  future  tiers — training 
facilities,  commimlcatlons  and  radar 
equipment,  patrol  boats  and  helicopters, 
missiles  and  jet  aircraft. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  choice  for  the  first 
military  equipment  to  be  sold  to  the 
Egyptians  should  come  from  Lockheed, 
a  company  so  embroiled  in  scandal 
around  the  world  for  Its  conduct  In  arms 
sales.  According  to  Pentagon  reports,  the 
going  rate  for  "agent's  fees"  for  a  C-130 
is  about  $28,250  per  plane.  Judging  from 
a  recent  Greek  sale.  A  September  29, 
1975,  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
quotes  a  Defense  Department  report  as 
stating  that  Lockheed  "paid  a  former 
Greek  Air  Force  ofiQcer,  Constantine 
Exharhacos,  $226,000  for  the  sale  of 
eight  C-130's  in  a  contract  valued  at  $53.1 
million."  If  smd  when  this  sale  to  Egypt 
comes  before  the  Congress,  we  will  want 
to  know  whether  Lockheed  Is  making 
any  payments  to  agents  or  anyone  el.se 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  Icebreaker 
in  establishing  the  U.S.  military  sales 
relationship  with  Egypt. 

Whether  this  transaction  is  for  mili- 
tary transports  or  missiles  or  mufSers  for 
jeeps,  it  is  wrong.  My  opposition  is  not 
predicated  on  the  precise  equipment  in- 
volved but  on  tlie  meaning  of  the  sale  in 
the  present  context.  And  that  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  military  supply  rela- 
tionship, something  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve is  dangerously  wrong  at  this  time. 

We  must  know  more  about  Egypt's  de- 
sire for  peace,  more  tlian  the  fact  that 
President  Sadat  wants  a  diversified 
arsenal. 


11ME  AND  ERDA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EiLBERG 

OF    PFNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1975.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Administrator.  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, here  in  Washington. 


I 

March  16,  1976 

On  Marcb  3.  I  received  a  reply  from 
someoae  named  Philip  C.  WUta,  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Fossil  BMCsy.  In 
the  Interim,  I  have  received  no  eommn- 
nlcatlons  from  Dr.  Seamans'  ofBee  or 
from  anyone  dse  in  his  doMuiment. 

Assistant  Administrator  Whlte'ft  letter 
to  me  began,  "lliank  you  for  your  recent 
letter." 

If  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  defines  "xeccnt"  as 
a  period  of  time  6  months  In  duration.  It 
is  quite  clear  why  the  Ford  administra- 
tion has  made  no  headway  tn  resoMnff 
the  Nation's  energy  problems. 


THE  FEDERAL  SOIiAR  ENERGY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTA'X'IVKS 
Tuesday.  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttxe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  the  Environment 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  recently  hdd  ovctalfllit 
hearings  to  review  the  long-tenn  voXIcf 
plans  of  the  Energy  Reseandi  and  Devd- 
opmoit  Agency.  We  are  most  concerned 
that  ERDA  live  up  to  the  mandate  of  tha 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (Public  lAW  No. 
93-577) .  This  legislation  estahlWifirt  tbat 
It  is  "the  policy  ot  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop on  an  urgent  basis  the  teChncdogi- 
cal  capabilities  to  support  the  broadest 
range  of  energy  policy  options  throuflA 
conservation  and  use  of  domestic  re- 
sources by  socially  and  envtrmmiifn tally 
acceptable  means."  Because  one  ct  tlM 
reasons  for  our  energy  ivoMems  Is  ttiat 
"unconventional  energy  technologies 
have  not  been  Judged  to  be  ecoDomlcally 
competitive  wi&  traditional  eneargy  tedi- 
nologles,"  the  Congress  directed  that  re- 
search of  nonnuclear  energy  soaroes  be 
pursued  so  as  to  "facilitate  the  commer- 
cial availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
energy." 

Solar  energy  is  one  such  soiffce  that 
must  be  developed  imder  this  mandate. 
In  the  last  few  years  Congress  has  dem- 
onstrated Its  commitment  to  the  derdcv>- 
ment  of  solar  energy  by  enacting  several 
laws  that  explicitly  call  tor  its  devdop- 
ment.  Mr.  David  Morris  has  written  a 
penetrating  and  persuasive  critique  of 
the  Federal  Government's  solar  eaergy 
program  that  was  prepared  for  the  En- 
vii-onmental  Study  Conference  and  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

The  Roi.e  of  Solak  Enkrgt  in  the  Federal 

Energt  Pxocram 
(Prepared  at  the  request  of  tlie  Environ- 
mental Study  Conference  by  David  Morris  ^ 
a  dlrectcx'  of  the  Institute  for  Local  Self- 
Reliance) 

There  aeems  little  question  that  solar  en- 
ergy technologies  will  provide  energy  at  costs 
comparable  to  those  of  foasU  and  nudesr 
energy  sources,  in  the  future.  Mamt  federal 
studies  estimate  that  even  wlUi  modest  fund- 
ing levels,  most  aolttt  technotogtaa  will  pro- 
vide energy  at  oost-oompetltlTS  rates  by  the 
early  and  mid  IMO's.*  Some  solar  tecbnolo- 
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gles.  such  as  certain  wind  and  simple  col- 
lector heating  systems,  are  competitive  today 
In  a  Umtted  number  of  geogn^ihlcal  areaa. 

The  msJor  questlau  Is  how  quickly  the 
costs  of  most  solar  technologies  can  become 
competltlTe  and  how  rapidly  production  ca- 
pacity can  be  scaled  up  to  have  a  significant 
lixQtact  OIL  our  national  energy  picture. 

The  Project  Independence  Solar  Energy 
Task  Force  B^wrt  presented  its  estimates  of 
the  future  potential  for  solar  energy  In  tvo 
scenarios:  1)  a  buslness-as-usual  case  with 
little  federal  assistance,  the  techncdogy  de- 
veloping almost  entirely  within  the  ooa- 
stialnts  of  the  marlcetplace,  and;  2)  an  ac- 
celerated orderly  schedule,  with  federal  di- 
rect subsidies  and  tax  Incentives  for  con- 
Bumen  and  manufacturers.  However,  no 
crash  program  scenario  was  considered. 

Under  the  accelerated  schedule  In  the 
Project  Independence  report,  "A  reasonable 
extnpolatloo  of  solar  energy  system  capabU- 
Itiea  diows  that  solar  energy  could  contribute 
from  16  to  SO  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
energy  requirements  about  the  tiim  of  the 
century."  the  report  concluded.*  The  Federal 
Xoecgy  OlBca  reported  in  1S74  a  high  estl- 
mata  ot  scdar  energy  use  in  1985  as  4  percent 
of  total  eoetgy  ose.* 

Tbe  estimates  dted  above  assumed  that 
energy  consumpti<Hi  would  grow  for  the  rest 
ot  tbm  century  as  it  had  grown  in  the  1960's, 
or  troaa  71  quads  (quadrillion  Btu's)  when 
ttae  1973-74  oU  emhugo  struck  to  180  quads 
In  9000.  But  recently,  after  two  years  of  only 
marginal  growth,  these  growth  estimates 
have  been  revised  downward.  One  of  the  low- 
est estlnuttes.  given  by  the  Ford  Foundation's 
Knergy  Policy  Project.  Is  115  quads  by  2000 
based  on  a  technical  fix  scenario.  ERDA  pro- 
jected Ul  quads  In  9000  under  an  acceler- 
ated conservation  strategy,  in  "A  National 
Flan  for  Bnergy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstratlrai:  Creating  Energy  Choices  for 
the  Futuze,"  released  in  Jime  197S. 

Theab  government  reports  stress  that  if  a 
buslneas-as-usual  attitude  is  adopted,  all 
estimates  of  potential  solar  energy  develop- 
ment under  accelerated  strategies  would  be 
reduced  by  about  90  percent,  or  rather,  that 
the  accelwatad  case  estimates  would  not  be 
achieved  until  five  to  ten  years  later. 

Since  publlcatlrax  of  the  Project  Independ- 
ence Beport,  federal  agencies  and  Congress 
have  pursued  Uttle  more  than  a  buslness-as- 
usnal  acenarla  Funding,  which  was  only  a 
few  "«""""  dollars  at  the  time  of  the  oil 
embargo,  has  been  kept  to  minimal  levels. 
and  the  vast  pn^rartlon  of  spending  has  been 
for  paper  studies  and  some  expensive  dun- 
oostratlons.  Mo  tax  Incentives  for  manufac- 
turers or  consumers  have  been  passed  yet  by 
C<Migrc8s.  (The  House  has  passed  some  in- 
centives in  HB  6860,  the  Ways  aixd  lleans 
Committee  energy  tax  bill,  but  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  yet  to  act  on  the 
proposals.)  There  has  been  no  national  com- 
mitment to  scdar  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government. 

ERDA  assumes  in  Its  solar  program  ''Defi- 
nition Beport"  of  June  1975  a  moderate-to- 
hlgh-level  program  to  further  solar-electric 
applications.  The  report  estimates  that  solar 
energy  would  supply  1  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  energy  In  1985  and  7  percent  In  2000, 
and  adds, 

"The  scenario  projects  a  modest  and  lug  li- 
ly attainable  impact  for  solar  energy  in 
deference  to  conventional  fossil  and  nuclear 
aoorces.  Significantly  higher  levels  axe  pos- 
sible and  coiUd  arise  in  the  event  of  future 
oU  Import  embargoes,  a  slowing  of  nuclear 
development,  or  unexpected  increases  in  en- 
vironmental or  production  costs  for  new  fos- 
sil energy  technology." 

Nuclear  power  gjrowtli  already  has  slowed 
to  the  point  where  the  Administration  is  pro- 
jecting far  less  than  the  200-240  nuclear 
plants  on  line  it  once  envisioned  for  1985. 
Passage  of  niicleivr  mcratorla  Initiatives  In 
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California  and  Oregon,  where  votes  are 
scheduled  for  June  and  November  of  1978, 
resitectively.  could  Slow  nuclear  growth  even 
more. 

WHESE  IS  soLAK-aaxaKa-rusioN  ixtmsimg 
pabitt} 

EBDA's  national  enargy  BAD  plan  states. 
"THe  technologlsa  for  producing  aasentiaUy 
Inexhaustible  suppUea  at  aleetilo  power  from 
solar  energy  wlU  be  gtren  priority  oompan- 
ble  to  fuskm  and  the  breeder  raactar."  Tet. 
the  Admlnlstratlaii  vaqaasts  tn  tts  FT  1977 
budget  propoMl  almast  IS  times  as  much 
funding  for  fusion  and  the  IneedBr  as  for 
solar-eleetrlo  iggJlcattons,  or  $890  mllUon 
compared  to  978  "'«*"«'  The  breeilBr  Is  not 
expected  to  become  commercial  tor  another 
15  to  20  years,  and  taskm  for  90-05  years. 
whUe  aU  solar  technolagles.  with  the  posslMe 
excepti<m  of  solar  sataUtes,  and  ocean  ther- 
mal enargy  systems,  woold  be  ccnpetltive 
befne  both  ot  these  nuclear  techndogleB. 

When  solar  and  nuclear  funding  levels  are 
cmnpared,  usoaHy  only  the  BAD  expenditures 
are  cited.  But  this  greatly  onderatates  the 
funding  disparity.  If  one  adds  the  net  ceqwn- 
dltures  on  oranlxnn  enrichment  facilities, 
funding  for  high  energy  phyiieB  research, 
nana  reactor  develoianant.  most  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  basic  sdenoee  leeearrh.  q>ace 
nuclear  and  a  small  part  of  the  q>endlng 
on  national  security,  and  a  large  part  at  the 
ERDA  environmental  reeeardi  and  safety 
spending,  total  proposed  unclear  oatlays  fCr 
FT  1977  reach  about  9S  billion.  Add  to  this 
the  $300  mllUon  budget  request  of  the  Nu- 
clear Begulatory  Commlaston,  and  tlia  total 
federal  nodear  {xnrer  budget  propoaed  be- 
comes 93.3  taiUlm. 

In  compariscm,  the  total  budget  propoaed 
for  FT  1977  Is  Just  $110.5  million,  or  about 
one-thlrtleth  of  the  nuclear  request.  The 
BtAmr  budget  request  Is  $30  million  more 
this  year  than  In  fiscal  1976,  while  tlia  nwOsar 
Increase  In  the  same  period  Is  at  least  about 
$350  million.  Although  tbe  overall  solar  budg. 
et  request  has  increased.  XBDA  proposes  to 
cut  back  funding  for  biomass  oonversion 
frvHU  $3.8  million  to  $3  million,  agricultural 
and  process  heat  applications  of  solar  energy 
from  $3.7  mllUon  to  $3.6  "»""«".  and  solar 
technology  sv^iport  and  utlllzatton  from  $4.6 
million  to  $3  mllUkm.  KBDA  Is  Increasing  its 
Mnphasls  on  aolar-electrlc  aystemSk  boosting 
that  part  of  the  soUr  budget  from  $49  mU- 
llon  to  $73  mllUon.  Solar  beating  and  oooUng 
R&D  would  Inoeaae  from  $94.8  mllUon  In 
fiscal  1976  to  $34.5  mllllan  In  FT  1977. 

Far  nkore  money  could  be  spent  reqxmsibly 
In  FT  1977  for  solar  BAD  than  the  OOoe  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  requested  for 
the  Admlnistratlcm.  OMB  has  asked  for  $110.5 
million  in  outlays,  but  KBDA  assistant  ad- 
ministrators sought  $188.5  million,  and 
EBDA's  solar  division  sought  $216.7  minion. 
Solar  branch  chiefs,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  have  gone 
on  record  stating  that  three  to  10  times  more 
than  OMB  requested  could  be  spent  wisely 
in  FY  1977.* 

One  more  example  of  the  lack  of  balance  iu 
the  ERDA  program  is  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  proposing  to  spend  twice  as  much 
to  protect  Americans  from  nuclear  reactor 
wastes  and  possible  malfunctions  as  on  the 
entire  solar  budget.  It  Is  true  that  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  spend  the  money  to  con- 
trol nuclear  energy,  but  we  do  have  a  choice 
to  strengthen  the  solar  energy  budget  this 
year. 

SCLAR  ENEBCT  INCENTIVES 

No  legislation  pr(q>osed  to  date  will  pro- 
vide the  same  kinds  of  in-»ntlves  to  the 
solar  energy  Industry  that  were  provided  for 
decades  to  the  fossil  fuel  Industry.  As  OTA 
emphasizes  in  "An  Analysis  of  the  ERDA 
Plan  and  Program,"  of  October  1976,  "There 
is  a  clear  need  for  equitable  treatment  of  the 
solar  energy  ijsct."  The  Individual  user  of 
solar  energy,   who  actually  becomes  a  pro- 
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ducer,  does  not  now  receive  tbe  benefits  of 
Investment  tax  credits,  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion allowancea.  and  other  incentives  af- 
forded to  corporate  producers  of  fossil  fuel 
energy  forms.  OTA  adds.  "No  incentive  recog- 
nizes his  contribution  to  society  In  reducing 
pollution,  preserving  fossil  resources,  or  re- 
ducing the  Nation's  dependence  upon  Im- 
ported oil."  OTA  concludes. 

Little  direct  government  intervention 
would  be  required  to  accelerate  the  growing 
market  necessary  to  reduce  prices  of  certain 
solar  energy  technologies  like  photovoltaic 
cells,  which  can  be  dramatically  affected  by 
automation  of  production  facilities.  The  Proj- 
ect Independence  report  projects  that  for 
the  price  to  drop  rapidly  under  a  busmess-as- 
usual  case,  the  government  would  have  to 
buy  $5  million  wc»th  of  solar  cells  In  the 
second  year  and  $25  million  in  the  eighth, 
when  solar  cells  would  become  competitive. 
Yet  ERDA's  photovoltaic  division  proposes  in 
Its  10-year  plan  to  spend  only  «1  mlUlon  in 
FY  1976  on  direct  piirchases.  about  $8  mil- 
lion in  1980.  and  progressively  less  In  suc- 
ceeding years. 

The  Defense  Department  directly  subsi- 
dized the  development  of  low-cost  transistors 
In  the  early  1950'8  due  to  a  need  for  light- 
weight, mobile  communication  equipment, 
and  the  Integrated  circuit  In  the  early  19608 
as  part  of  the  Mlnuteman  missile  program. 
Yet  DOD  Is  reticent  to  directly  assist  solar 
cell  development  In  the  same  manner.  This  Is 
ironic  when  possible  nuclear  proliferation 
through  the  use  of  waste  products  from 
peacetime  nuclear  reactors  In  the  developing 
world  Lb  making  the  export  of  nuclear  re- 
actors a  possible  national  security  risk  to  the 
US. 

DECSNTRALIZATION  AND  SOLAR  ENERGY 

In  the  next  25  years,  the  US.  will  build 
an  almost  entirely  new  energy  system.  With 
this  opportunity.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  there 
has  been  little  debate  about  the  desired  scale 
of  energy  generating  facilities,  and  the  social 
future  that  different  technologies  create. 

It  ai>pears  that  the  US.  publics  strong 
support  for  solar  energy  Is  due  less  to  a  recog- 
nition that  It  Is  a  renewable  energy  resource 
than  that  It  can  be  operated  and  controlled  at 
the  local  level,  by  a  homeowner,  a  farmer,  a 
manufacturer,  and  a  town  or  city.  Yet  the 
goal  of  decentralization  has  been  given  no 
real  priority  In  energy  planning. 

In  fact,  the  case  Is  just  the  reverse.  Nu- 
clear energy,  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
demands  a  further  centralization  of  U.S. 
energy  supply.  In  Pennsylvania,  energy  parks 
recently  proposed  would  produce  all  the 
electricity  required  by  the  entire  state  from 
one  or  two  locations.  Electrical  generating 
facilities  would  be  Isolated  from  consumers 
and  a  relatively  large  police  network  may  be 
required  to  protect  against  terrorism,  sabo- 
tage, and  theft  of  radioactive  materials.  The 
fear  of  sabotage  may  be  heightened  by  the 
very  fact  that  centralization  breeds  vulner- 
ability and  Insecurity. 

Most,  but  not  all  solar  energy  technologies 
can  be  decentralized.  Ocean  thermal  systems 
and  solar  satellites  cannot.  But  wind,  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  photovoltaic  cells,  and  bio- 
mass  conversion  systems  are  Ideally  suited 
for  decentralization.  Wind  systems  in  high- 
density  areas,  however,  would  be  centralized. 

Solar  collectors  and  solar  cells  will  become 
cost  c<Mnpetltlve  first  on  the  hou.sehold  and 
community  level.  As  the  Project  Independ- 
ence report  notes,  "Of  all  the  solar  energy 
.systems  under  development,  photovoltiiic 
power  systems  are  least  affected  by  economies 
of  scale,  so  that  distributed  systems  on  the 
roofs  of  Individual  dwellings  are  expected  to 
show  early  economic  feasibility."  ^  A  typical 
house  could  supply  from  Its  own  rooftop  ar- 
ray all  the  electricity  and  heating  and  cool- 
ing thermal  energy  It  requires,  the  report 
adds.' 

OTA  points  out  that  the  technology  for 
solar  on-site  systems  is  at  least  as  well   in 
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hand  as  central  station  technologies.  It  crit- 
icizes ERDA  for  overemphasizing  central 
power  applications,  and  notes  that  ERDA  set 
up  the  study  of  decentralized  electrical  pro- 
duction as  a  small  part  of  the  central  sta- 
tion solar  thermal  branch.  Besides  the  Sandla 
faculty  In  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  no 
other  electrical  generating  facility  will  be 
ready  for  several  years  under  ERDA's  plans, 
despite  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  tech- 
nology and  the  availability  of  all  components. 
OTA  concludes,  "The  reason  for  this  delay 
in  construction  Is  not  clear." 

The  government's  indifference  to  on-site 
solar  energy  generation  has  led  to  an  Indif- 
ference to  the  kinds  of  R&D  programs  neces- 
sary to  support  such  systems.  The  Admini- 
stration spent  only  $680,000  In  PY  1976  on 
electrlcj^l  energy  storage  R&D  other  than 
that  for  the  Gould  and  Pitcher  batteries, 
which  are  primarily  targeted  for  automobiles. 
The  Administration  proposes  to  Increase  the 
•680.000  figure  to  $1.5  million  In  the  FY  1977 
budget. 

£IRDA  Is  devoting  less  attention  to  the 
kinds  of  backup  systems  appropriate  for  a 
decentralized  energy  generation  system. 
OTA  asks  ERDA  In  Its  report  assessing  the 
ERDA  R&D  plan,  "What  methods  appear  at- 
tractive for  sel.'-contalned  on  site  supple- 
mentary energy  storage?"  Solar  energy  sys- 
tems can  be  designed  to  demand  supple- 
mentary energy  at  off-peak  hours  and  store 
this  until  needed,  minimizing  peak  demand 
problems,  or  they  can  rely  on  self-contained 
auxiliary  sources  like  fuel  oil. 

NrCLEAR  ENEBCT  VESSTTS  SOLAR  ENERGY 

The  federal  policy  of  vigorously  supporting 
nuclear  development  In  the  short  term  and 
.solar  energy  In  the  long  term  Is  possibly  con- 
tradictory and  self-defeating.  In  its  solar 
"Definition  Report"  ERDA  admits  that  "sig- 
nificantly higher  levels"  of  solar,  energy  gen- 
eration are  possible,  depending,  among  other 
factors,  on  a  slowdown  In  nuclear  develop- 
ment. 

Until  recently,  the  federal  government  had 
hoped  to  Increase  the  number  of  op)eratlng 
nuclear  reactors  from  the  present  number, 
56,  which  supply  less  than  two  percent  of 
U.S.  energy  needs,  to  more  than  200  by  the 
year  1985.  This  goal  Is  now  under  reevalua- 
tlon  in  light  of  financing  problems,  a  slow- 
down In  energy  growth,  and  general  uncer- 
tainty over  the  future  of  nuclear  energy.  Un- 
der a  moderate  energy  growth  scenario,  gov- 
ernment energy  planners  had  forecast  bring- 
ing on  line  about  400  nuclear  plants  between 
1985  and  2000.  Increasing  the  total  to  nearly 
520.  Nuclear  reactors  ordered  today  will  be 
coming  on  line  In  the  mid  1980's  because  It 
takes  about  10  years  from  the  time  a  reactor 
is  ordered   until  It  produces  electricity. 

Even  with  a  buslnesa-as-usual  scenario, 
ERDA  e.stlmates  that  most  forms  of  solar 
energv.  Including  solar-electrlc  generation, 
will  be  competitive  with  nuclear  by  the 
mid  1980s.  Therefore,  nuclear  reactors  or- 
dered today  will  have  to  compete  with  solar 
technologies  when  the  reactors  come  on  line. 

By  the  mid  1980's,  when  solar  technologies 
at  the  household  and  community  level  com- 
pete with  nuclear  energy,  businesses,  homes, 
and  entire  communities  may  begin  to  unplug 
from  the  utility  network,  reducing  the  load 
factor  con.slderably. 

Nuclear  power  plants,  unlike  ga-s  turbines, 
or  other  plan*.'*  with  relatively  low  Installa- 
tion cost.s  and  high  operaMng  costs,  cannot 
be  used  economically  as  backup  systems.  We 
may  expect  to  see  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween solar  and  nuclear  technologies  within 
specliic  market  areas,  probably  occurring 
first  in  Florida  and  Arizona,  which  have 
abundant  sunlight  and  nuclear  reactors  or- 
dered but  not  yet  operating. 

Nuclear  reactors  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
30-40  years,  so  those  coming  on  line  In  1985 
will  still  be  operating  in  the  years  2015-2025. 
Two  tlilrd.s  of  the  niwle.ar  reactors  on  line  In 
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the  year  2000  will  have  been  Installed  be- 
tween 1985-2000,  BO  they  will  BtlU  be  work- 
ing Into  the  second  quarter  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. Yet  even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates are  that  by  the  year  3015  solar  energy 
can  provide  a  vast  proportion  of  our  national 
energy  requirements. 

Nuclear  financing  ties  up  capital  for  very 
long  periods,  and  It  Is  precisely  this  type  of 
capital  which  Is  most  scarce. 

Solar  energy,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
short  to  medium  term  capital  Investment.  It 
can  come  on  line  very  rapidly  and  can  be 
built  In  modular  form.  Private  and  public 
utilities,  rather  than  gambling  billions  of 
dollars  on  predicting  consumption  habits 
ten  years  In  advance,  can  scale  up 
power  plants  quickly  when  the  demand  Jus- 
tifies. Already  one  major  Florida  utility  has 
cancelled  plans  for  a  nuclear  reactor  and  is 
seeking  a  solar -electric  alternative.  It  seems 
likely  that  when  solar-electrlc  applications 
prove  to  be  competitive,  private  capital  will 
tend  to  dry  up  for  the  long  term  capital 
financing  nuclear  reactors  require. 

A  RATIONAL  rEDERAJ>  ENESGT  POLJCT 

If  the  next  decade  is  seen  as  a  transition - 
ary  one  toward  new  energy  forms,  then  con- 
servation and  solar  energy  systems  should  be 
aggressively  pursued.  As  one  ERDA-funded 
study  finds,  "If  one  takes  Into  account  the 
whole  energy  balance — supplier  plus  con- 
sumer^lt  Is  almost  always  cheaper  to  save 
a  kilowatt  of  peak  power  than  It  Is  to  Invest 
about  $1,000  for  new  capacity."'  One  solar 
expert  added  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
that  It  Is  four  to  six  times  more  effective  to 
Insulate  a  house  and  install  storm  windows 
than  It  is  to  build  collectors.* 

Yet  the  Administration's  energy  conserva- 
tion budget  request  for  fiscal  1977  Is  only  $91 
million,  or  about  two  cents  on  the  federal 
energy  dollar  for  conservation.  And  only  $53 
million  of  the  $91  million  is  targeted  for 
end-use  conservation  and  technology  to  Im- 
prove efficiency,  probably  the  most  effective 
means,  at  least  for  the  short  term. 

As  demand  is  curbed,  load  levelling  should 
b«  ptirsued.  Electrical  and  thermal  storage 
systems  should  be  stressed. 

Solar  energy  R&D  and  a  grant  program  to 
states  and  localities  should  be  funded  at 
least  as  much  as  nuclear  energy,  and  solar 
energy  should  be  given  incentives  at  least 
comparable  to  those  provided  fossil  fuel  pro- 
ducers. Tbe  concept  of  the  solar  energy  user 
as  a  producer  should  be  taken  seriously  into 
account. 

Finally,  an  Independent  study  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  If  there  Is  not  a 
conflict  looming  in  the  massive  proposed 
spending  on  nuclear  power  plants  and  their 
complex,  expensive  and  dangerous  fuel  cycle 
backup  facllitie.s,  while  at  the  same  time 
solar  technologies  will  be  coming  on  line  at 
competitive  prices. 

FOOTNOTBS 

■  David  Morris,  author  of  Dawning  of  Solar 
Cells.  1975,  and  Kilowatt  Counter:  An  Intro- 
duction to  Energy,  Is  a  specialist  In  energy 
planning  for  the  Institute  for  Local  Self- 
Rellance,  a  non-profit  research  organization 
based  In  Washington,  D.C.  (232-4108).  This 
paper  has  been  prepared  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
cussion of  vital  .solar  energy  issues.  ESC  does 
not  take  {Xisltlons  on  Issues  and  as.sunies  no 
respojwlbuity  for  Mr.  Morris"  views. 

-Among  these  studies  are  the  "NSF,  NAS.^ 
Solar  Energy  Panel,  Solar  Energy  as  a  Nation- 
al Energy  Resource."  1972;  "Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  of  Buildings.  Phase  O,"  Westing- 
house  Report,  1974,  and  the  "Project  Inde- 
pendence Solar  Energy  Task  Force  Report," 
1974,  and  ERDA-49,  "Definition  Report,  Na- 
tional Solar  Energy  Research,  Development 
&  Demonstration  Program,"  June  1976. 

'•  Project  Independence  Report,  p.  1-28. 

'  Cited  In  "U.8.  Energy  Prospects,  An  Engi- 
neering Viewpoint,"  NAE.  1974. 

»OTA  Ls  expected  to  publish  its  Interviews 
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with  ERDA  solar  lH«nch  ehlflte.  Ditn  Aheame, 
a  consiutant,  to  OTA.  ooadueteil  tb»  Intar- 
vlew. 

•Project  Independence  Solar  Energy  TMk 
Force  Report,  p.  VU-IS. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  vn-sa. 

•David  Goldstein  and  Arthur  H.  Bosm- 
feld.  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 
•  Committee  hearings  May  18  and  14,  197S. 
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HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  IX>'UI8IAltA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1978 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  have  received  little 
in  return  for  their  $28S  blUUm  Invest- 
ment in  foreign  aid  over  the  past  30 
years.  Due  to  its  lackluster  record  and 
significant  contribution  to  our  $600  bil- 
lion national  debt,  I  have  consistently 
opposed  legislation  to  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate foreign  aid  funds  when  the 
United  States  could  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  benefit  by  such  a.sslstance.  Seri- 
ous fiscal  deficits  coupled  with  domestic 
spending  shortages  require  that  we  at- 
tend to  our  own  problems  before  engag- 
ing in  benevolence  overseas.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  police  and  finance  the 
actions  of  the  world  and  simultaneously 
maintain  econoooic  order  here  at  home. 
Therefore,  all  foreign  aid  must  now  be 
judged  upon  its  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
United  States. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill.  HH.  12203,  re- 
veals that  the  lion's  share  of  this  $5  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  loan  and  grant  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1976  wUl  directly 
benefit  the  United  States  in  terms  of  oil 
guarantees  from  Arab  nations.  I  realize 
that  some  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
bill  will  go  to  Agency  for  &itematlonal 
Development  programs  where  riinmiirftT 
failures  have  occurred  all  too  often  In 
the  past,  but  the  advantages  of  this  bill 
outweigh  its  pitfalls.  Moreover,  total  out- 
lays provided  in  HJl.  12203  are  $775 
million  or  14  percent  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  foreign  aid. 
More  than  $3  billion  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  appropriation  bill  will  be 
obligated  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Accords,  our  best  hope 
for  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
an  uninterrupted  supply  of  Arab  oil  to 
supplement  our  own  everdwindling  re- 
serves. Those  who  recall  the  severity  of 
the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo  recognize  that 
the  impact  of  another  embargo  caused  by 
renewed  strife  in  the  Middle  East  would 
be  far  more  harmful  to  our  economy 
today. 

During  the  height  of  the  Arab  oU 
embargro,  only  45  percent  of  our  imported 
oil  came  directly  from  OPEC  cartel  na- 
tions. Today,  more  than  60  percent  of 
our  imported  oil  comes  directly  from 
those  sources,  an  increase  almost  solely 
due  to  the  renewed  avaUablllty  of  Arao 
oil.  In  addition,  oil  imports  now  comprise 
40  percent  of  our  domestic  oonstimptlbn, 
an  an  time  high.  Today,  the  Utalted  States 
spends  some  $37  billion  annually  for  Im- 
ported oil  or  $125  for  every  man.  woman, 
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and  child  in  this  country.  Less  than  6 
years  ago.  the  cost  of  Imported  oil 
amounted  to  $3  billion  annually,  a  per 
capita  co6t  <^  only  $15.  Unked  to  this 
increased  dependence  on  high-coat  Im- 
ports Is  the  tragic  fact  that  UJB.  oil  pro- 
duction declined  from  9.2  million  barrds 
vex  day  In  January,  1973,  to  8.15  million 
barrds  per  day  by  the  end  of  1975. 

Jn  view  of  this  Inf  ormatioD  contribut- 
ing to  our  increased  reliance  on  Arab  oil, 
another  embargo  would  strike  at  the 
heart  of  our  gradually  recovering  econ- 
omy. Its  Impact  would  be  severe  at  best 
and  economic  paralysis  at  worst.  We  have 
presently  defused  some  of  the  major 
causes  of  aggression  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  embargo.  I  trust  the  terms  of  the 
Ifiddle  East  Peace  Accords  will  preserve 
relaxed  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and 
that  those  relaxed  toisions  will  insure 
a  continuous  flow  of  Arab  oil  to  the 
United  States.  The  $3  billion  in  HJl. 
12203  for  Middle  East  nations  will 
str^igthen  hopes  for  peace. 

Porelgn  aid  analjrsists  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  not  all  of  the  $5  billion  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  is  in  the  form  of 
grants.  Of  the  $1.5  billion  in  military 
credit  sides  to  Israel,  half  of  that  amount 
is  exempt  from  repayment;  but  $750  mil- 
lion wm  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  milltsoy  credit  sales. 
On  the  whole,  $1,435  billion  of  the  $6 
billicm  appnwriated  is  in  the  form  of  re- 
payable loan  craitracts. 

As  a  safeguard  to  insure  timely  repay- 
ment of  such  loans,  our  ccdleague.  Bill 
Alzzutdsk,  introduced  a  floor  amend- 
ment that  mandates  repayment  of  the 
$633  mfllkm  in  outstanding  locm  principal 
and  intereivf  paymoits  to  the  United 
States  before  any  further  aid  to  the  70 
nations  now  in  arrears  would  be  allowed. 
I  supported  the  Alexander  amendment 
and  I  beUeve  its  adoption  will  strengthen 
the  terms  of  our  foreign  aid  policies.  I 
trust  that  the  conferees  on  HJl.  12203 
will  not  flinch  from  their  responsibility 
and  retain  this  amendment  in  the  con- 
ference rqwrt  To  do  otherwise  would 
only  diminish  respect  for  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy. 

Examination  of  past  Soviet  influnce 
peddling  in  the  Middle  East  shows  that 
Moscow  has  a  close  watch  on  Arab  oil 
and  its  own  interests  at  heart  when  Arab 
arms  sales  are  made.  Information  I  have 
received  indicates  that  some  $7  billion 
or  more  in  Soviet  economic  and  military 
aid  has  been  provided  to  Arab  States 
since  the  October  1973  war  with  oil  con- 
cessions fully  in  mind  and  in  some  in- 
stances in  practice.  In  order  to  offset  this 
influence  to  some  extent,  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Accords  provide  security  assist- 
ance to  Egjrpt.  Syria,  and  Jordan  on  a 
scale  that  will  establish  inroads  to  a  res- 
toration of  U.S.  respect  and  credibility 
among  all  Arab  nations.  Access  to  mili- 
tary credit  sales  will  give  the  United 
States  a  renewed  statui'e  among  Arab 
countries  which  I  believe  will  dimini'ih 
the  Soviet  presence  there.  If  American 
aircraft  and  munitions  are  not  made 
available  to  meet  legitimate  defense 
needs,  one  Arab  nation  or  another  will 
funnel  Soviet -made  arms  to  Egypt  to  our 
disadvantage.  In  the  long  run.  this  could 
spell  still  higher  prices  for  Arab  oil  with 
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the  potential  for  Soviet  control  over  that 
oil  as  a  condition  oX.  arms  sales  to  Arab 
States. 

Tills  apprcvriation  bill  rtfects  a  bal- 
anced approach  toward  the  military  de- 
f «i8e  needs  of  the  Middle  East  It  does 
not  prunote  war,  and  I  sincerely  trust  it 
will  enhance  the  likelihood  01  a  lasthig 
peace  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  all  Middle  East  coun- 
tries. 


TWENTY  -EIQHT  HOUSE  MEMBERS 
URGE  DISAPPROVAL  OF  BYINC}- 
TON  NOMINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  ii*«aM;M.unaiib 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaks,  yesterday 
27  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  and  I  sent  a  letto*  to  Chair- 
mim  Warsen  O.  MACirnsoir  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Ctunmerce  Com- 
mittee urging  the  dlsi^TProval  of  the 
nomination  of  S.  John  Bylngton  to  be- 
come the  new  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commlssicm. 

Due  to  rapid  devdopments  relating  to 
the  nomination,  coslgnatures  for  the  let- 
ter had  to  be  gathered  in  just  27  hours. 
Thus  the  number  of  signatories  is  espe- 
cially  impressive. 

In  opposing  the  Bylngton  nomination, 
we  who  signed  the  letter  have  joined 
Congressman  Johh  E.  Moss,  the  coauthor 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safely  Act,  as 
well  as  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  Ralph  Nader's  PubUc  ClUzm, 
the  National  Consumers  League,  various 
other  consumer  organizations,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Senator  Femik  E.  Moss,  in  his  <Hien- 
ing  statement  during  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  on  the  By- 
lngton nomination,  made  an  Important 
distinction  between  nominations  for  po- 
sitions in  typical  executive  departmcoits 
and  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  nom- 
inations for  positions  with  independent 
negulatory  agencies  <m  the  other. 

Senator  Moss  stated : 

There  are  two  distinct  categories  of  nom- 
inees with  which  the  Committee  must  con- 
cern itself.  First,  there  are  nominations  to 
Executive  branch  positions,  such  as  the  Sec- 
retaries or  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  var- 
ious departments  or  the  Administrators  of 
varlotis  agencies  that  are  situated  within  Ex- 
ecutive branch  departments.  With  respect  to 
these  officials,  they  are,  in  a  very  real  sense 
part  of  the  "President's  team". 

The  President  is  accountable  for  these  in- 
dividals  in  office — ^the  fate  of  his  administra- 
tion rises  and  faUs  with  their  performance. 
Accordingly,  the  President  should  be  and  is 
given  the  authority  to  dismiss  those  officials. 
With  respect  to  these  individuals  serving 
in  Executive  branch  positions,  I  believe  that 
while  the  Committee  should  closely  evaluate 
the  nominee's  fitness  to  serve  in  the  position 
for  which  he  has  been  nominated,  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  afforded  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  selecting  the  employees  with  whom 
he  will  work. 

The  situation  is  different,  however,  with 
req>ect  to  nominees  to  the  Independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  These  agencies  are  arms  of 
Congress.  TTielr  mission  Is  essentially  a  leg- 
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laUttve  mlsdlon  and  U  performed  pursuant 
to  aotliorlty  delegated  from  Congreas  to  tbe 
•gener.  They  are  not — nor  abould  tliey  be — 
ooDBldered  memben  of  the  TrasMent's 
taanL"  Ttaty  aerr*  for  fixed  terms  of  office 
tliroa^  auceeMlTe  pmtfdentUl  terms,  and 
can  be  ramored  only  in  tbe  narrowest  of  dx- 
ciimstanceg, 

It  la  Incumbent  upon  tbe  Senate  there- 
fore to  exercise  Independent  Judgment  with 
respect  to  each  nominee  to  the  Independent 
regulatory  ag«nclea.  The  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  these  nominees  should  go  beyond  an 
examination  of  the  nominee's  potential  dls- 
qualLQcatlons.  Where  the  nominee  Is  an  un- 
known commodity,  tlie  Senate  should  reTlew 
tn-depth  his  background,  his  general  regula- 
tory philosophy,  and  his  commitment  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  which  he  would  be 
empowered  to  administer  and  Implement. 

I  trust  that  the  Commerce  Committee. 
In  Its  continuing  drflberatlons  on  the  By- 
Ington  nomination,  will  keep  in  mind  the 
perceptive  assertion  of  Senator  Moss. 

I  am,  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  in- 
serting a  copy  of  the  tetter  sent  to  Chair- 
man Magwuson  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: 
CoRCRzss  or  THT  TjNnTD  States, 

Houss  or  RKntKsn*TATivx8, 
WaaMnffton,  D.C.,  March  15,  1975. 
Hon.  Wabskm  O.   Uagnuson. 
Chairman.   Committee   on   Commerce,    UJ5. 
Senate,  5202  Dirkten  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

Dkab  Chatkmaw  Mackuson  and  Membuus 
or  THS  COMMrrTEs:  We.  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
oppose  the  nomination  of  8.  John  Bylngton 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  and  resp>ectfully 
recommend  that  your  Committee  rote  to 
disapprove  his  nomination. 

In  so  doing,  we  Join  with  the  Consumer 
PederaUon  of  America.  Ralph  Nader's  Public 
Citizen,  the  National  Consumers  League, 
Tarlous  other  consximer  organizations,  the 
APL-CIO,  and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, upon  Its  activation  In  1973.  offered  great 
hope  to  those  who  have  sought  to  reduce 
the  vast  number  of  deaths  and  Injxuies 
associated  with  unsafe  products.  Tet  during 
Its  three  years  of  existence  the  Commission 
has  not  yet  fulfilled  Its  promise.  In  testi- 
mony bef're  your  Committee  last  week,  the 
Virginia  Citizens  Consumer  Council  stated. 
•TThe  performance  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  during  its  first  three 
years  of  operation  has  been  spotty.  No  stand- 
ards under  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  have  yet  become  operational.  .  .  ." 

The  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  a 
field  that  has  literal  life -and -death  effect  on 
Americans.  According  to  testimony  before 
your  Committee,  consiimer  products  an- 
nually are  associated  with  20  million  Injuries 
In  the  United  States,  with  110,000  persons 
becoming  permanently  disabled  and  30.000 
beln?  killed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  has 
ptu-tlcularly  great  opportunity  for  Impact. 
He  Is  empowered  to  exercise  all  of  the  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functlors  cf  the 
Commission.  Among  his  powers  Is  that  of 
decldlnR  the  agenda  of  determinations  to  be 
mode.  The  next  Chairman's  influence  will  be 
esneelally  profound  becaupe,  in  serving  until 
1982.  he  will,  upon  retirement,  have  chaired 
the  Commission  for  more  than  six  of  Its 
first  nine  yesus. 

Pre'ilrte"t  Pord  ha."?  -Iven  u^.  as  a  nominee 
for  this  powerful  position  In  this  powerful 
Comml'^lon.  a  Grand  Rapids  pharmacist  at- 
torney bu-slnessman  whoee  only  claim  to  con- 
sumer affairs  experience  Is  hla  two-year  ten- 
ure as  Deputy  to  Virginia  Knauer  In  the 
HEW  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Among  true  consumerlsts.  association  with 
Ma.  Knauer  and  the  OCA  l.s  accurately  per- 
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celved  more  as  a  demerit  than  a  credit.  The 
Office,  with  65  employees,  has  bad  no  Im- 
portant farorable  effect  on  Federal  consumer 
J«el«l»tkm.  rt  has  flailed  even  to  publicly 
oomment  on  many  of  the  most  Important 
oocmuner  blUa  that  have  been  eonaldered  by 
the  Congress  tn  tbe  past  several  yean.  Al- 
though tbe  OCA  orlglnany  favored  the  es- 
tabUabment  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, tbe  Odlce  changed  Its  mind  after 
President  Ford  announced  his  opposition. 

In  addition  to  his  association  with  the 
OCA,  Bylngton  can  offer  little  more  than 
business  and  politics  on  his  resume.  From 
1961  to  igM  he  was  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions with  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. In  19«4  through  1868  Bylngton 
worked  on  the  reelection  campaign  and  staff 
of  forrner  Michigan  Governor  George  Bom- 
ney.  From  1968  to  1971  he  was  Corjwrate 
Secretary  of  the  Synercom  Communications 
Corporation.  In  1971-72  he  was  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Intermart.  Inc.  In  1972-74 
he  was  Deputy  Director  and  National  Export 
Marketing  Director  in  the  Office  of  Field 
Operations  of  the  VS.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  most  business-oriented  department 
In  the  Federal  Government.  Aaron  Locker. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of 
America,  has  described  Byln;jton  as  "remark- 
ably sympathetic  to  Industry  in  the  post." 

Some  witnesses  before  your  Commutes 
questioned  Bylngton's  Integrity  as  reflected 
by  his  evasion  of  many  Committee  questions. 
Including  ones  asking  his  stand  on  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection,  inquiring 
whether  he  would  accept  emniovment  by  a 
Conamlsslon-regulated  Industry  within  twelve 
month.s  after  leaving  the  Chnlrman-hlp.  ann 
asking  wh5ther  he  fupports  the  Commission's 
p-jilry  cf  open  meetings.  That  Is  not  our  pur- 
pose here. 

Our  purpose  1=;  to  say  that  Bylngton  Is  un- 
fit for   the  Chalrraanahlp  of   the  Consumer 
Product   Safety   Commission.   The   Commis- 
sion has  the  mandate  to  protect  American 
consumers  from  un<!afe  products.  The  Chair- 
manship of  such  a  commission  dees  not  call 
for  a  business  bureaucrat  who  has  worked  In 
an  Ineffective  consumer  office;  It  calls  for  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  shown  an  active  per- 
sonal commitment  to  consumers  and  par- 
ticularly to  product  safety.  3.  John  Bylngton 
Is  not  such  a  person.  On  behalf  of  consumers 
and   specifically   on   behalf  of   the  20   mil- 
lion   citizens    who    annually   suffer    injuries 
associated  with  consumer  products,  we  ask 
you  to  disapprove  his  nomination. 
Sincerely, 
Robert   F.   Drlnan.  Benjamin   S.   Rosen- 
thal, Anthony  Toby  Moffett,  Ronald  V. 
Dellums.    Charles    B.    Rangel.    Prank 
Thompson.   Jr.,    John   Brademas.   Mi- 
chael Harrington. 
J.tmes  H.  Scheuer.  Edward  I.  Koch,  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottlnger.  Fortney  H  Stark,  Rob- 
ert   N.    Nix,    Shirley    Chlaholm.    Joe 
Moakley,  Herman  Badlllo. 
John   L.    Burton,   Herbert   E.   Harris   11, 
BeUa    S.    Abzug.    Frederick    W.    Rich- 
mond,   Elizabeth     Holtzmaii,     Gladys 
Noon    Spellman,    Charles    J.    Carney, 
P.arren  J.  Mitchell.  Phillip  Burton,  Don 
Edwards,    Jim    Weiver,    Paul    S.    Sar- 
hanes. 


March  16,  1976 


HON.  FLORENCE  DWYER 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NVW    JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
lea^e,  Congresswoman  Florence  Dwyer. 
brought  a  particular  sense  of  sorrow  to 


me.  I  found  that  over  the  years  of  our 
service  together  we  agreed  In  principle 
much  more  often  than  we  disagreed, 
particularly  upon  those  major  Issues 
which  closely  affected  our  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Dwyer's  Toice  was  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  consuming  public  long  be- 
fore it  was  the  popular  thing  to  do.  Flo 
Dwyer  was  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant, a  devoted  representative  of  her  con- 
stituency, and  an  honored  Member  of 
this  House.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  her. 


GRAVE  INJUSTICE  WOULD  BE 
DONE 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NZmiASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  grave  In- 
justice would  be  done  to  all  the  con- 
stituents I  represent  and  to  minions  of 
other  peop!e  if  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration adopts  one  of  two  alternate 
changes  suggested  to  its  entitlements 
program. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
outlined  these  alternatives  in  the  Federal 
Regl-ter  on  February  17,  1978.  Both  al- 
ternatives nrc  Intended  to  correct  an  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  given  by 
present  regulations  to  one  petroleum 
marketer,  Amerada  Hess. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  would  pay  a 
penalty  of  $1.8  million  per  year  if  alter- 
native No.  2  were  adopted.  This  is  based 
on  Federal  Energy  Administration  fig- 
ures on  page  7130  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. There  is  no  logical  reason  why 
Nebraskans  and  citizens  of  much  of 
Amei-lca  should  pay  a  penalty  to  correct 
an  Inequity  among  east  coast  refiners. 

Alternative  No.  2  would  benefit  foreign 
refineries,  Including  two  in  Venezuela 
that  have  recently  been  nationalized  and 
another  In  Trinidad  which  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  has  announced  will 
be  seized.  This  would  be  completely  out- 
rageous. It  would  work  against  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  would  work  against 
the  FEA's  stated  goal  of  reducing  Amer- 
ica's dependence  on  petroleum  sources 
outside  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
goal  is  to  take  away  the  substantial  com- 
petitive advantage  that  present  regula- 
tions have  given  to  Amerada  Hess.  Alter- 
native No.  2  propo.=es  to  do  this  by  giving 
similar  cash  subsidies  to  competitors  of 
Amerada  Hess.  My  prediction  is  that  al- 
though this  .step  might  eliminate  some  or 
all  of  the  advantage  Amerada  Hess  now 
enjoys.  It  would  result  in  new  inequities. 

Alternative  No.  1,  on  the  other  hand, 
Is  a  direct,  sensible  proposal.  It  attacks 
the  problem  of  the  competitive  advan- 
tage of  Amerada  Hess  directly,  by  taking 
away  that  swlvantage.  It  also  provides  an 
east  coast  solution  to  a  problem  that  In- 
volves the  east  coast  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration attempts  to  adopt  alterna- 
tive No.  2,  efforts  will  be  made  both  In 
Congress  and  in  the  courts  to  prevent 
that  alternative  from  being  pursued. 
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WEST  POINT'S  174TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


or  HKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  OIIiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  26th 
Congressional  District  In  New  Toric  State 
is  Justly  proud  that  it  is  the  home  of  our 
renowned  XJB.  Military  Academy  and 
its  long  gray  line  of  distinguished  gradu- 

Lt.  Oen.  Sidney  B.  Berry,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
has  recently  Informed  me  that  West 
Point  has  been  designated  a  Bicentennial 
community  and  has  mailed  to  me  some 
of  the  academy's  historical  backgixnind 
prepared  by  Lt  Col.  John  H.  Bradley, 
director  of  UBMA  Bicentennial  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  introduce  the  following  his- 
torical data  Into  the  Rscoio  today,  be- 
cause today,  March  16. 1976.  Is  the  174th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  n.S. 
Military  Academy : 
West  Point  and  thx  U.S.  MiLxraBT  Acabemt 

Recently  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  reoognlEed  tbe 
United  States  UUltary  Academy  at  West 
Point.  New  York,  aa  a  Bicentennial  Army 
Installation,  a  Bicentennial  College,  and  a 
Bicentennial  Community  because  of  Its  ex- 
tensive Bicentennial  Program,  tbe  MUittuy 
Academy's  twenty-eight  Bicentennial  proj- 
ects are  educational  in  character  and  his- 
torical m  thrust.  They  mclude  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  fortifications,  tlie  devek^)- 
ment  of  historical  publications  and  pro- 
grams, and  the  commemoration  of  key  events 
such  as  tbe  aooth  Birthday  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  aooth  Anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Most  of 
the  programs  are  underway  or  have  been 
completed. 

West  Point's  Bicentennial  Program  Is  buUt 
upon  Its  Revolutionary  War  heritage  which 
dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  tbe  War  ol 
American  Independence  when  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  recommended  that  the 
Hudson  River  be  blocked  by  fortifications  to 
prevent  the  British  from  cutting  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  In  two.  In  1776,  Patriots  began 
to  construct  fortifications  on  CoDstltutton 
Island,  across  from  tbe  West  Point,  and  then 
in  1776  and  1777  built  Improved  positions 
and  installed  an  Iron  chain  acroos  the  Hud- 
son a  few  miles  below  West  Point  at  Popo- 
lopen  Creek.  After  the  British  destroyed 
these  works  In  1777  diu-ing  an  abortive  move 
to  assist  Burgoyne's  Army  near  Saratoga, 
American  leaders  finally  decided  to  fortify 
West  Point. 

From  January  1778  through  1779  American 
commanders,  with  the  assistance  of  Ameri- 
can, French,  and  Polish  engineers — ^Louis  de 
la  Radlere,  Thomas  Machln,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
clu.szko,  RufUB  Putnam,  Louis  Duportall,  and 
Stephen  Rochefontaine — had  their  soldiers 
build  a  modem  fortified  zone  around  West 
Point.  Portress  West  Point  eventiuilly  con- 
tained several  forts,  redoubts  and  batteries 
holding  over  ninety  cannon  and  mortars  and 
a  new  iron  chain  which  stretched  from  West 
Point  to  Constitution  Island.  Port  Clinton, 
the  main  bastion,  covered  the  river  and  the 
chain;  Port  Putnam  protected  Port  Clinton 
from  Inland  attack.  The  new  fortifications 
blocked  the  Hudson  River  and  deterred  the 
British  from  repeating  their  1777  campaign 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

In  1780,  Major  General  Benedict  Arnold, 
commanding   West   Point   and   the   Hudson 
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Highlands,  attempted  to  sell  West  Point  to 
the  Brittsb.  but  he  faUed.  turned  his  coat 
and  Jollied  tiie  British  Army.  Arnold's  ac- 
compUoe,  Major  John  Andre,  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. Washington  had  the  British  <rfBoer 
hanged  as  a  spy. 

Following  the  American  Revolution  Wash- 
ington, HamUton.  Knox,  and  other  Ameri- 
cans proposed  that  a  mUltary  academy  be 
founded  to  provide  tbe  army  with  the  engi- 
neers and  artUlwists  who  were  so  needed 
during  the  war.  In  1802,  Congreas  i4>proved 
such  an  academy,  and  it  was  established  at 
West  Point  where  It  has  ronalned  for  174 
years.  Growing  and  changing  with  the  na- 
Uon.  tbe  United  States  MlUtary  Academy  has 
produced  generatkms  of  graduates  who  have 
served  the  United  States  as  soldiers  and  dvU- 
lans  at  home,  abroad,  and  In  space,  during 
war  and  peace.  Today,  Americans  can  trace 
the  heritage  of  the  MUltary  Academy  and  the 
American  mUltary  tradition  to  West  Point,  a 
key  to  this  continent  during  the  Am«:1can 
Revolution. 
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Counseling,  not  only  of  servicemen  but 
their  wives.  Is  •  big  USD  etnplissis  Helping 
young  recruits  adjtnrt  to  new  ooomranltles  in 
the  va.  and  oveneas  is  a  UBO  eonoem. 

Six  agencies — Uie  Toong  Men's  ChrlBtian' 
Associations,  National  Catholic  Community 
Service,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  The 
Salvation  Army  and  Tmvelera  Aid-Inter- 
national Social  Bnrloe  tA  America — Joined 
to  form  the  USO  In  IMl,  10  montlis  lietore 
the  UJS.  entered  World  War  K.  The  nonprofit 
civilian  organization  Is  hcfldlng  Its  SSth  an- 
niversary convention  In  Philadelphia  with  a 
proud  past  and  a  chaTlenglng  futore. 

Volunteers  who  have  piroTlded  entertain- 
ment, servloe  and  companionship  for  mUl- 
tary men  and  women  have  been  the  ursO's 
Indispensable  assets.  With  3.1  million  men 
and  women  stlU  in  uniform,  and  8.1  mlUiou 
dependents,  the  USO  and  its  local  afflllatee 
stUl  serve,  too. 


USO  KEEPS  SERVING 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  both  war  and  peacetime, 
monbers  of  our  Nation's  armed  services 
have  for  the  last  35  years  known  that 
they  could  find  a  place  to  rest,  relax  and 
provide  them  help,  U  they  needed  tt. 

That  place  Is  the  USO.  Regardless  of 
where  service  mea.  and  women  have  been 
over  those  35  years — ^whether  on  the 
European  or  Pacific  front  in  World  War 
n.  In  Korea  or  Vietnam,  or  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.^th^  have  known  that  a  USO 
has  been  neart>y-  In  this  post- Vietnam 
era,  the  important  role  played  by  the 
United  Services  Organizations,  Inc.,  is 
sometimes  forgotten. 

But  the  USO  is  ctmtinuing  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  With  the 
large  number  of  new,  young  recruits  in 
the  all-volimteer  forces,  a  big  USO  em- 
phasis is  now  on  counselling  and  helping 
these  recruits  and  their  families  adjust 
to  their  new  communities. 

lUsi  nonprofit,  civilian  organization 
has  Just  held  its  SSth  anniversary  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia.  The  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin,  in  a  March  12 
editorial,  noted  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution the  USO  lias  made  over  the 
years  and  spoke  of  its  challeneing  future. 
I  commend  this  well-deserved  tribute  to 
your  attention: 

Afteb  35  Teass  USO  Keeps  Serving 

Loneliness,  boredom  and  homesickness  are 
moods  that  beset  U.S.  servicemen  In  peace- 
time as  well  as  warilme.  When  a  soldier, 
saUor,  marine  or  airman  needs  a  touch  of 
home,  the  USO  can  be  counted  on  to  pro- 
vide It. 

Veterans  of  World  War  n,  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam all  remember  the  USO  clubs  and  dances, 
the  stage  shows  and  canteens,  that  relieved 
the  tensions  of  battle,  often  within  shooting 
distance  of  the  front  lines. 

The  new  recruits  in  America's  all-volunteer 
farces  have  different  needs  and  the  USO — 
United  Service  Organization,  Inc. — is  re- 
sponding to  them,  too.  Most  of  the  recruits 
are  barely  out  of  high  school;  some  are  newly 
married  and  starting  families  of  their  own. 


KGB  AGENTS  ON  THE  HILL? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBKSENTATIVES 

Tuesdaw.  Man*  16.  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Spc^er,  last  Octobo*.  50  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  asked  Senator  Cruvch  to 
imdertake  an  investigation  of  charges 
made  by  Senator  Baskt  Goldwatbi  that 
the  Soviet  Secret  Police,  tbe  KGB,  had 
developed  sources  of  information  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Senator  Chukch  had  told 
the  press  on  June  18,  1975,  that  he  was 
Interested  in  Investigating  "the  problem 
of  penetration  by  the  KXS." 

The  response  to  our  letter  from  Sena- 
tor Church  was  that  the  FBI  "has  no 
evidence  at  this  time  of  any  infiltration 
of  congressional  staff." 

We  wrote  another  letter  in  which  we 
pointed  out  to  Senator  Chvsch  that  an 
FBI  otBclal,  in  answer  to  a  question  con- 
cerning KGB  operations  on  Capitol  HUl. 
Indicated  that  there  had  been  cases  in 
the  past,  but  "If  you  are  addng  me  about 
the  present,  I  have  no  knowledge  or  in- 
formation that  I  can  Impart  in  response 
to  your  question."  Notice  that  he  did  not 
say  that  he  had  no  information,  but  that 
he  had  none  that  he  coold  impart.  We 
received  no  answer  to  that  letter  from 
Senator  Church. 

Today's  papers  are  filled  with  the  story 
of  a  Senate  staJBF  member  who  had  been 
supplying  information  to  Soviet  KGB 
agents.  For  at  least  part  of  that  time 
the  staff  member  had  done  so  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  FBI.  The  case  was  appar- 
ently leaked  to  the  press  because  the 
office  in  which  the  staffer  worked  was 
that  of  Senator  James  Eastland.  As  we 
all  know,  Senator  Eastland  is  a  staunch 
anti-Communist  and  worked  closely  «ith 
the  FBI  on  this  matter. 

Now  that  we  know  about  this  one  case. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  those  who  leaked  the  story  would 
revetd  the  details  about  the  other  cases 
of  Communist  intelligence  services  se- 
curing Information  from  Capitol  Hill 
employees. 

We  need  a  proper  Investigation  of  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  the  newly  created 
Senate  Oversight  Committee  on  Intelli- 
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gexice  will  taJie  the  responsibility  of  con- 
riiM»tir>y  this  Investigation  and  bringing 
the  facta  to  the  American  public  The 
Church  committee  has  failed  in  this  duty. 


JAMBS  H.  RAOEMACHER,  LETTER 
CABRZERS'  PRESIDESn',  URGES 
UNIONISTS  TO  RESTORE  FAITH 
OP  OUR  FATHERS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  mcHifiAW 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  my  good  friend  James  H.  Rade- 
macher,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  delivered  the 
principal  addiess  at  the  labor  recog- 
nlton  service  at  Ebenezer  A.M.E.  Church 
in  Detroit.  Mich. 

More  than  1,000  union  members  and 
labor  leaders  took  part  tn  this  special 
service,  pausing  to  reflect  on  our  Amer- 
ican heritage  and  on  our  commitment 
to  religious  and  ethical  principles,  and 
they  heard  Jim  Rademacher  express  his 
concern  about  the  dilution  of  this  com- 
mitment over  the  span  of  200  years. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Rademacher's  remarks, 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
myccdleagues: 
VixwFoiMT  or  Jakxs  H.  Raoxmachss.  Presi- 

onrr.    Nationai.    Association    or    Ixtteb 

Cauuexs — AFtt-dO 

To  me,  ChrUtlAnlty.  free  trade  unionism 
and  democracy  are  practically  synonymous. 
Together  tbey  denote  freedom. 

In  our  great  country,  freedom,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  taken  pretty  much  tor  granted.  We 
dont  aeem  to  realize  that  w*  are  endanger- 
ing that  fteedom  through  allowing  ourselres 
to  beooms  dlsnnc.hanted  with  the  reaUtles  of 
our  particular  time. 

Not  atirprlslngly.  but  certainly  regrettably, 
recent  poUa  disclose  a  growing  lack  of  faith 
In  our  Oovej-nment  and  Its  leaders,  and  a 
lackadaisical  attitude  about  participating  In 
our  democratle  proeewes.  Whether  It  la  be- 
cause ot  Watergate,  or  because  of  more  recent 
dlsdOBTirea.  our  people  seem  to  have  wUl- 
tngly  rellnqulahed  their  most  precious  pos- 
session, the  right  to  determine  their  owu 
future  through  the  ballot  box. 

We  have  In  many  ways  lost  our  vigor,  and 
we  have  become  a  weary  nation.  We  have 
suffered  from  unwanted  wars.  We  have  seen 
phenomena  which  we  would  have  believed 
Impossible — the  resignation  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  tn  mid-term — the  com- 
bination of  a  deep  recession  and  rampant 
inflation,  and  a  totally  unprecedented  epi- 
demic of  violence  and  crime,  aa  well  as 
severe  unemployment. 

All  these  things  have  combined  to  weaken 
our  faith  Ui  government,  and  even  our  faith 
In  God. 

We  all  enjoy  our  freedoms  to  the  hilt,  but 
we  choose  to  overlook  the  fact  that  all  free- 
doms come  from  the  Lord  and  that  His,  and 
His  alone.  Is  the  kingdom,  and  that  He  is 
the  Oovemor  among  the  nations,  as  declares 
the  scriptures. 

No  matter  how  falthfxil  we  think  we  are,  I 
believe  each  and  every  American  In  this  bi- 
centennial year  should  pause  and  reflect  on 
how  he  really  stands  In  the  light  of  our 
American  and  Christian  heritage. 

President  Woodrov  Wilson  once  said ;  "Our 
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liberties  are  safe  until  the  memory  and  ez- 
[>erleuces  of  the  past  are  blotted  out,  and  the 
^layllower  with  its  band  of  pUgrims  are  for- 
gotten." 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  our  nation  was 
founded  by  convinced  Christians,  and  that 
It  was  founded  oo  Chrlsttan  principles.  But. 
over  the  span  of  300  years,  our  Chrletlan  com- 
mitment has  become  diluted  so  that,  with 
many  of  us.  It  goes  no  deeper  than  the  plac- 
ing of  "In  Ood  We  Trxist"  on  our  coins  and 
the  Insistence  upon  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
formal  sweartng-ln  ceremonies. 

The  process  of  secularization  has  started 
from  our  childhood.  We  are  taught  to  salute 
the  flag,  but  not  the  cross.  We  are  \irged  to 
King  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  but  not 
"Faith  of  our  Fathers"  or  "A  Mighty  Fortress 
Is  Our  God." 

President  Orant  onoe  said:  "Hold  fast  to 
the  Bible  as  the  anchor  of  our  liberties.  To 
the  Influence  of  thin  book  we  are  Indebted 
for  all  the  progress  made  In  triie  clvUization 
and  to  this  we  must  look  ba  ovu-  guide  in  the 
future." 

Unfortunately,  the  Bible  is  playing  a  lesser 
and  lesser  part  in  our  nationai  affairs.  Too 
often,  once  the  oath  of  office  is  taken,  it  is 
returned  to  the  shelf  to  gather  dust  while 
it  awaits  a  new  hand. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  To  most  Presidents 
and  to  most  Americans,  the  Bible  was  a  liv- 
ing, ever-present  force.  Aa  President  George 
Washington  said:  "It  Is  Impossible  to  rightly 
govern  the  world  without  God  and  the  Bible." 
Andrew  Jackson  added:  "The  Bible  Is  the 
rock  on  which  our  Republic  rests."  These 
protestations  of  faith  were  not  merely  llp- 
serrlce;  they  came  from  the  heart  as  an 
expression  of  a  way  of  life. 

As  Americans  and  as  Christians,  we  muot 
not  allow  the  errors  of  humankind  to  impair 
our  faith  in  God  and  our  faith  in  this 
country. 

But,  before  we  can  restore  faith  in  Govern- 
ment, we  must  restore  faith  in  our  own  works 
and  In  the  work  c^  ethers. 

We  construct,  we  assemble,  we  deUver,  we 
drive,  we  teach,  we  flght  Ores,  we  bake,  we 
sew — but  we  are  Inclined  to  Ignore  our  ac- 
complishments. We  forget  the  Biblical  ad- 
monition that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain,  and 
that  we  must  be  worthy  of  our  hire. 

Does  the  owner  of  a  spectacularly  beauti- 
ful new  car  ever  stop  to  breathe  a  prayer 
of  thanks  for  those  who  actually  assembled 
it? 

Do  parents  ever  express  gratitude  for  the 
teachers  who  have  educated  their  children? 
Is  anyone  ever  grateful  to  the  truckers  who 
have  brought  food-stuffs  to  the  market,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  the  letter  carrier  who 
often  fights  through  bitter  weather  to  deliver 
your  maU? 

We  are  inclined  to  make  little  i.slands  of 
ourselves  and  to  Ignore  what  others  have 
done  to  make  our  life  happier  and  more 
meaningfuL  We  must  learn  to  become  in- 
volved with  one  another,  and  to  respect  what 
each  of  us  is  doing  to  make  a  better  world 
for  all  men  everywhere. 

I  think  that  we.  as  trade-unionists,  forget 
what  union  labor  has  done  to  Improve  the 
moral  and  social  climate  of  this  country.  It 
was  Samuel  Gompers,  first  AFL  President, 
who  originally  described  the  goals  of  orga- 
nized labor  as  "more  schoolhouses  and  fewer 
jails;  more  books  and  fewer  aresenals:  more 
learning  and  less  vice;  more  work  and  less 
crime;  more  leisure  and  le^t^  greed;  more 
Justice  and  less  revenge." 

These  goals  are  historic  and  constant.  They 
are  goals  for  today  and  for  tomorrow  and  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  In  approaching  these 
goals,  organized  labor  has  not  only  been  the 
good  strong  right  arm  of  America;  it  has 
aliK)  been  its  conscience. 

Personally  I  have  always  taken  great  pride 
in  certain  leaders  of  labor  over  the  years 
who    have    been,    in    my    opinion,    secular 
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apoatlea — men  who  bav*  been  unlijuely  un- 
selfish, subjugating  themselves  entirely  to 
love  of  their  fellow  men. 

In  my  o>wn  sectilar  lexicon,  an  apostle  is 
one  who  stood  barefoot  against  the  hobnails, 
rebelling  against  Injustice  and  the  corrupt 
culture  of  his  time. 

We  have  bad  many  such  apostles  in  our 
labor  movement,  and  we  should  be  prouder 
of  them  than  we  are;  we  should  know  more 
about  them  than  we  do. 

I  am  thinking  of  men  like  John  Mitchell, 
the  first  great  lefider  of  the  miners.  He  or- 
ganised his  people  In  the  period  of  company 
towns,  brutal  exploitation  of  children,  and 
massacres  perpetrated  by  company  goons  or 
the  national  guard  whenever  the  slightest 
disagreement  developed. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  degradation  John 
Mitchell  led  the  miners  all  the  way  to  the 
arbitration  table,  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  chair. 

John  IfitdtieU  had  his  faults.  We  aU  do. 
But  he  also  had  magnificent  virtues  In  that 
he  was  willing  and  eager  to  spend  and  con- 
sume himself  for  his  feUow  man 

When  I  think  of  our  labor  apostles,  I  also 
Include  Andrew  Fureseth,  who  led  the  sea- 
men out  of  the  most  miserable  conditions 
Imaginable  to  a  position  of  reasonable  se- 
curity and  dignity. 

Fureseth  always  Insisted  on  living  In  the 
most  humble  circumstances.  Once  when 
friends  begged  him  to  run  away  because  the 
police  were  on  their  way  to  arrest  hUn,  he 
refused.  "They  cannot  put  me  in  a  smaller 
room  than  I  have  always  lived  In,"  he  said. 
"They  cannot  give  me  plainer  food  than  I 
have  always  eaten.  They  cannot  make  me 
loneUer  than  I  have  always  been." 

A  great  man;  a  great  im>oetle. 

Another  apostle  of  labor  Is  one  too  well 
known  to  all  of  us  for  me  to  speak  at  length 
without  presumption.  He  lived  among  us  and 
worked  with  us  and  directly  or  indirectly 
raised  the  standards  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  America  who  works  for  a  living. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  late  and  dear 
friend,  Walter  Reuther. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  Walter  fits 
within  the  category  of  secular  apostleshlp  I 
have  described. 

There  are  many  others,  of  course.  Hun- 
dreds, and  perhaps  thousands.  Some  of  them, 
tindoubtedly,  are  In  this  gathering  today.  I 
have  mentioned  these  three  men  only  to 
make  a  point;  only  to  describe  a  goal  I  think 
we  all  should  struggle  to  attain. 

If  I  have  any  message  today.  It  is  that  we 
aU  should  q\iletly,  even  ruthlessly,  examine 
our  consciences.  We  are  all  leaders  of  labor, 
but  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  weU  do  we 
lead  and  In  what  direction  are  we  leading 
our  people. 

We  are  faced  with  a  society,  a  oorp>orate 
and  political  complex  Just  as  corrupt  as  that 
which  Sam  Gompers  faced,  which  John 
Mitchell  and  Andrew  Fureseth  faced,  and 
which  Walter  Reuther  faced.  But  are  we  will- 
ing to  make  the  same  sacrifices;  to  run  the 
same  personal  risks,  to  take  the  same  chances 
that  they   took? 

As  labor  leaders,  we  are  individually  and 
collectively  stronger  than  labor  leaders  have 
ever  been  In  history.  We  and  our  unions  rep- 
resent potentially  an  Infinite  force  for  good, 
for  Justice,  for  equality,  for  world  peace.  Are 
we  realiziiig  the  full  potential  of  our  power? 

We  hold  in  our  heads  and  our  hands  the 
power  to  make  or  break  not  only  the  nation's 
economy  but  the  economy  of  the  entire 
world.  Are  we  willing  to  subjugate  our  own 
natural  and  selfish  desires  to  the  common 
good  of  all  men  everywhere? 

We  have  a  frightening  challenge  In  front 
of  lis  in  a  world  that  is  only  19  percent  free. 
We  have  a  challenge  to  restore  niith  In  our 
Government — to  see  that  men  and  women  of 
Integrity  and  character  are  elected  to  office. 
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Wa  tMm  a  ehaUenge  to  rector*  ton  eniplay- 
meat — to  provlAe  tb»  beat  imagtiHiWi 
Uoa  for  mir  founcstan — aad  ta 
peaoaCul  and  baaltby  aaenrlt^  far  our 
Wa  hava  a  challange  to  kaap  mankind  trae 
from  wars  and  to  divert  tb»  eoata  of  «ar  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAJIKS 

and  zose  through  the  ranks  to  major, 
wtaudns  the  Bronze  Star  and  a  number 
of  battle  stars  for  service  in  the  Pacific 


peaoettma  puraolts  of  liapptnaar,  UtenOly  to 
},mrt>wtmr  ovoc  awords  Into  plowabaiaa. 

I  dmt  know  what  w*  abaa  And  wltliln 
oursMvaa  wliaii  we  make  our  lamlnatloiia  ot 
conaduuMk  but  Z  feel  It  la  ttma  wa  bagin  to 
appraise  our  role  as  citizens  of  the  world—' 
as  the  common  children  of  Ood — as  tb» 
brothers  and  sisters  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  walks  the  earth. 

I  am  txraatstUily  moved  to  remember  the 
third  verse  of  argaatBsd  labor'a  anthsm: 

"In  our  hands  is  placed  a  power  greater 
than  their  boarded  gold; 

"Greater  than  the  might  of  armies,  mag- 
nified a  thousand  fold; 

"We  can  bring  to  birth  a  new  world  from 
the  ashes  of  tha  old." 

We  do  hold  In  our  minds  and  In  our  haarti 
and  In  our  hands  ttaa  powar  to  maka  aad 
inhabit  this  brave  new  world— a  world  with- 
out limitations — without  hafrads — without 
horizons. 

But  this  brave  new  world  is  one  we  can 
inhabit  and  enjoy  only  If  we  do  so  togatber. 

It  is  time  for  us — as  aq>!ranta  of  aeotdac 
apoetleehlp — to  ]ota  handa— to  lift  up  oar 
eyes — and  to  compr^end  tha  golden  future 
which  Is  ours  to  make  and  to  keep. 


RETIREMENT  OF  LAURIE  C.  BATTLK 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or  sf.tmifA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Laurie  C.  Battle,  my  good  friend  and  fal- 
low Alabamlan.  has  resigned  as  Chief 
Counsel  and  Staff  Director  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  aU  of  us  in  tlie 
Congress  who  knew  and  worked  with  this 
dedicated  man  regret  his  departure  most 
deeply. 

Laurie  and  X  entered  the  Congress  to- 
gether in  1947,  and  tn  the  years  we  served 
together,  I  came  to  treasure  bis  friend- 
ship and  to  admire  his  manifold  talents 
and  abilities.  He  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  among  his  colleagues  for  his 
grasp  of  world  affairs  and  is  internation- 
ally cdebrated  for  his  authorship  of  the 
"Battle  Act,"  controlling  trade  In  war 
materials  with  nations  that  pose  a  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

After  8  years  in  Congress,  Laurie 
Battle  voluntarily  gave  up  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  told  us  he  would  not  seek 
public  office  again.  But  he  could  not  break 
his  ties  with  the  Congress,  and  when  the 
Rules  Committee  called  on  him  in  1965, 
he  returned  to  serve  for  another  10  years 
as  its  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director 
with  the  same  outstanding  quality  of 
character  and  performance  he  displayed 
as  a  Member. 

In  the  truest  sense,  om*  good  friend 
and  former  colleague  earned  his  place 
in  life.  He  worked  his  way  throufi^  col- 
lege and  graduate  school  to  an  A3,  at 
Birmingham  Southern  and  a  master's 
degree  at  Ohio  State  University,  where  he 
met  and  married  his  lovely  wife,  Janis. 
When  World  War  II  burst  upon  us,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  private 


IdhOrie  has  left  us  now  to  work  for  the 
UJB.  League  of  Savings  and  Locui  As- 
aodations  as  a  special  adviser  on  leglsla- 
tloo.  andl  know  of  no  one  more  tjualifled 
for  audi  a  positlOQ.  I  know  that  eva7 
Itanber  of  the  House  Joins  me  in  wish- 
ing our  great  and  good  friend  well  in  his 
new  career. 


RIGHTS  FOR  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  debates  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  House  Joint  Res(du- 
tloii  280,  to  provide  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla  with  full  voting  representation 
tn  both  Chambers  of  the  C<mgress. 

Our  colleague  from  California.  Repre- 
sentative Donald  Eowaros,  Is  to  be  high- 
ly commended  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter  as  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tlcmal  Rights. 

I  insert  hereviritii  an  editorial  on  the 
subject   which    appeared    in    the    San 
Francisco  Chronicle  for  March  14: 
Bights  >ob  Washington 

A  letter  to  tba  Chronicle  from  Repi:esenta- 
tlve  Don  Sdwards  (Dem-San  Jose) ,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  subccHnmlttee  on 
clvU  and  constitutional  rights,  says: 

Trobably  the  most  Impwtant  civil  rights 
IsBua  ot  1976  wlU  be  coming  up  in  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatlvea  on  Tuesday,  March  18. 
Tba  issue  is  wbetber  or  not  the  760,000  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
given  the  right  to  vote  In  congressional  elec- 
tl(ws,  as  are  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  For  176  years  District  of  Columbia 
residents  have  had  no  voice  in  the  govem- 
mMit  that  controls  their  affairs,  taxes  them. 
and  ezMcises  complete  legislative  authority 
over  them.  This  fundamental  IneqiUty  must 
bo  corrected  In  this  Bicentennial  Congress, 
if  the  Founders'  goal  of  "No  taxation  without 
representation'  Is  to  be  fully  realized." 

On  the  face  of  It,  Chairman  Edwards' 
stat^nent  Is  entirely  reasonable  and  plausi- 
ble— citizens  and  taxpayers  anywhere  in  the 
union  should  surely  have  voting  rights  not 
unequal  to  those  of  other  citizens  and  tax- 
payers. If  not,  what  do  we  really  mean  when 
we  utter  the  sacred  concepts  of  "one  man, 
one  vote,"  of  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
and  so  on? 

It  turns  out  that  we  really  mean  that  all 
citizens  are  equal  In  their  rights  to  represen- 
tation only  if  they  live  within  the  borders  of 
states,  not  If  they  happen  to  live  in  federal 
territories,  such  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska  were 
before  statehood  rescued  them,  and  such  as 
In  effect  the  District  of  Columbia  still  Is.  By 
historic  origin  and  the  Pounding  Fathers' 
ovwslght  the  District,  seat  of  the  greatest 
experiment  of  federal  self-governinent  on 
earth,  had  almost  without  exception  through 
the  19th  and  most  of  the  20th  centuries  been 
a  no  man's  land  of  self-government  for  the 
pe<q>le  who  lived  there.  Finally,  in  1961,  the 
District  citizens  were  given  the  right  to  vote 
for  president  and  vice  president,  in  1970  for 
a  nonvoting  delegate  in  Congress,  nnd  In 
1973  for  local  home  riile. 
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From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  Washington 
has  lately  been  moving  forward  in  graoa  and 
favor  toward  aqtuOlty  with  otbar  AnMKleans. 
But  though  tlielr  population— 788JilO — 
makes  tbem  mora  populous  than  Alaska, 
Driawan,  Idaho,  Mcmtana,  KOvada,  Maw 
Hampaiiire,  North  and  South  DakoCa,  Ver- 
vooDt  and  Wyoming,  the  reatdenta  al  tba  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  only  tha  obUgatlons, 
not  tba  iMsic  repreaantational  rights,  of  citi- 
zens of  tha  United  States. 

The  Edwards  subcommittee  will  be  argu- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  on  Tuesday  that 
the  Constitution  Should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide the  District  with  two  Senators  and  the 
number  of  Repreoentativaa  that  it  would  be 
entitled  to  If  it  were  a  atate.  ManUaatty.  this 
would  add  two  Senators  to  100,  diluting  the 
strength  of  the  existing  states  to  the  no 
doubt  great  objections  of  some.  But,  it  is 
argued,  each  state  wlU  have  two  votes  and 
none  will  be  deprived  of  "equal  suffrage." 

It  was  Richard  M.  Nixon  who  first  gave 
presidential  support  for  the  representation 
of  Washlngtonians  in  Congress:  announcing 
In  197a  his  plans  for  the  Bioantennial.  ba  felt 
there  was  nothing  that  cotild  be  done  in  the 
Bicentennial  Year  "more  meaningful  or  more 
appropriate  to  the  Spirit  of  "78  than  granting 
this  city  and  its  people  first-class  status."  and 
there  must  be  a  good  many  Americans  who 
would  agree  with  that  Mlxwnian  precept,  if 
not  wltA  others.  One  would,  however,  be 
sanguine  to  suppose  It  will  be  easy  to  attract 
a  two-tlilids  vote  in  the  House  this  weelc, 
or  In  the  Senate  later,  to  send  tbls  preposi- 
tion on  its  round  of  the  state  legislatures. 


AMERICA  VOTE   1976 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CAUrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  faUoCT  in  voter  turnout  has 
been  dramatic  and  needs  serious  atten- 
tion from  all  public  officials. 

In  my  district  (me  city  has  already 
started  to  tackle  the  problem  with  en- 
thusiasm. Alameda.  Calif.,  has  adopted 
the  goal  and  slogan  of  behig  ""The  Vot- 
Ingest  City"  in  America  during  the  Bi- 
centennial Year. 

Several  civic  groups  in  Alameda  band- 
ed together  before  the  1975  municipal 
elections  to  reregister  voters  who  had 
been  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  to  reg- 
ister new  voters  moving  to  town  or  reach- 
ing the  voting  age. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  over  4,000  voters 
were  added  to  the  voting  rolls  in  this  city 
of  77,000.  And  tlie  turnout  at  the  munici- 
pal election  was  65  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters,  compared  with  only  57  per- 
cent at  the  previous  municipal  election. 

That  is  a  record  of  civic  achievement 
that  any  city  can  envy.  We  can  indeed 
be  proud  of  the  Alameda  PTA  Council, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Jay- 
cees.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts.  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
othei-s  each  playing  a  role  In  training 
registrars,  distribution  of  voter  handbills, 
the  candidates  parade,  the  evening  for- 
um, and  other  events. 

NATIONAL.  BICENTENNIAI,  CONTEST 

Alameda  has  challenged  any  other  city 
to  compete  with  registration  and  voter 
turnout  drives  to  see  which  can  be  tlie 
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"votingest"  city.  Already  cities  and  towns 
In  31  States  have  entered  the  competi- 
tion. With  Presidential  primaries,  State 
primaries  and  the  general  election  com- 
ing up  in  1976  there  will  be  many  oppor- 
tunities for  citizens  across  the  country 
to  prove  they  can  increase  registration 
and  voter  turnout  and  end  voter  apathy. 

And  if  I  judge  the  enthusiams  and  ded- 
ication of  the  people  of  Alameda,  old  rec- 
ords of  voter  turnout  will  fall  one  by  one 
and  a  new  sense  of  civic  pride  wiU  under- 
line the  real  meaning  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial birthday  celebration. 

As  the  San  FYancisco  Chronicle  said 
editorially  about  the  contest,  it  i.s  "a  form 
of  noncommercial  celebration  of  the 
200th  national  birthday  that  seems  emi- 
nently worthwhile. " 


AFL-CIO    FLUNKS    SPENDING    TEST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  every  session  of  Congress  the 
AFL-CIO  News  carries  a  WTap-up  of 
congressional  activities.  Following  open- 
ing remarks  by  Andrew  Biemiller,  Di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
Legislation  and  Alexander  Barkan.  Di- 
rector of  COPE,  the  News  prints  what  it 
calls  "labor's  report  card"  on  the  votes 
of  Representatives  and  Senators. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  is  rated  on 
whether  he  or  she  votes  in  accord  with 
the  position  advocated  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
These  ratings  supposedly  show  that  a 
Member  is  either  a  friend  of  labor  or  a 
foe  of  labor.  Readers  are  encouiaged  to 
help  in  "reelecting  our  friends — elect 
new  friends — and  replace  antiworker 
incumbents." 

Unfortunately  the  AFL-CIO  rating 
charts  do  not  accurately  indicate  who  is 
a  friend  of  the  working  man  and  woman 
in  this  country.  Instead,  they  show  who 
is  a  friend  of  the  big  spenders. 

Tlie  bills  and  amendments  backed  by 
the  APTj-CIO  establish  a  coasistent  pat- 
tern of  iirespon.sible  spending.  On  issue 
after  issue  t.ie  AFL-CIO  position  calls 
for  more  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Hardly  ever,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  the  AFL-CIO  favor  reduced 
spending. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  voles  .s.?lccted 
by  the  AFL-CIO  from  1971  through 
1975.  In  tliese  five  sessions  of  Congress 
the  AFL-CIO  rated  Members  on  6U 
votes,  33  of  which  had  to  do  with  spend- 
ing. Of  tiie  33  votes  relating  to  spend- 
ing, the  AFL-CIO  supported  more 
spending  every  time.  Never  did  it  back 
less  spending.  Following  is  a  year-bj- 
year  breakdown  of  the  votes. 

VOTtS    IN     197  1 

During  1971  the  AFL-CIO  based  its 
ratings  on  12  votes.  Nine  of  these  had  to 
do  with  Federal  spending.  On  eveiT  oc- 
casion the  AFL-CIO  position  would  have 
resulted  in  more  spending.  These  votes 
were  as  follows: 

Recorded   Teller   Vote   No.   2.   House 
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Joint  Resolution  468,  an  amendment  to 
cut  off  $289  million  for  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  SST.  Approved  by  the 
House  on  March  18  by  a  vote  of  217  to 
204.  The  AFL-CIO  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

Rollcall  No.  52.  H.R.  7016,  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  Federal  funding  of  ed- 
ucation by  $728.9  million.  Defeated  by 
the  House  on  April  7  by  a  vote  of  188  to 
191.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the 
amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  66.  H.R.  5376,  a  motion  to 
recommit  that  would  have  eliminated 
tlie  $2  billion  accelerated  public  works 
program.  Defeated  by  the  House  on 
April  22  by  a  vote  of  128  to  261.  The 
AFL-CIO  opposed  the  amendment. 

Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  113.  H.R. 
8141,  a  substitute  to  the  public  service 
jobs  bill  that  would  have  established  a 
less  expensive  revenue-sharing  ap- 
pi-oach.  Defeated  by  the  House  on  June 
2  by  a  vote  of  182  to  204.  The  AFLr-CIO 
opposed  the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  161.  H.R.  9270,  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  strikers  from  receiving 
food  stamps.  Defeated  by  the  House  on 
June  23  by  a  vote  of  172-225.  The  AFL- 
CIO  opposed  the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  227.  H.R.  8432,  a  bill  pro- 
viding Lockheed  with  a  $250  million  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loan.  Approved  by  the 
House  on  July  30  by  a  vote  of  192  to  189. 
The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  bill. 

Rollcall  No.  282.  H.  Res.  596,  a  resolu- 
tion to  override  the  President's  decision 
to  defer  tlie  $1.2  billion  Federal  pay 
raise.  Defeated  by  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 4  by  a  vote  of  174  to  207.  The  AFL- 
CIO  supported  the  resolution. 

Rollcall  No.  438.  S.  2007,  a  conference 
report  providing  for  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  rvm  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Approved  by  the 
House  on  December  7  by  a  vote  of  211  to 
187.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  report. 

Rollcall  No.  469.  H.R.  6065,  a  confer- 
ence report  providing  for  a  13-week  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation. 
Approved  by  the  House  on  December  15 
by  a  vote  of  193  to  149.  The  AFL-CIO 
sui)portcd  the  report. 

VOTES    IN    1972 

In  1972  tlie  .^FL-CIO  selected  11  votes. 
Fi\e  of  these  involved  Federal  spending 
msiiters.  In  all  five  instances  the  AFL- 
CIO  came  out  for  more  spending.  Fol- 
lowmg  are  these  votes. 

Rollcall  No.  205.  H.R.  15417,  an 
amendment  to  increase  Federal  funding 
of  education  by  $364  million.  Approved 
by  the  House  on  Juno  15  by  a  vote  of  212 
to  163.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the 
aiiiendment. 

Rollcall  No.  243.  H.R.  15587.  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  6-month  extension  of  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program  at  a  cost  of  $120  to  $220  million. 
Approved  by  the  Houi^e  on  Jime  28  by  a 
vote  of  275  to  108.  Tlie  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ported Uie  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  247.  H.R.  15690,  an 
amendment  to  prevent  strikers  from  re- 
ceiving food  stamps.  Defeated  by  the 
House  on  June  29  by  a  vote  of  180  to  199. 
Tlie  AFL-CIO  opposed  the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  273.  H.R.  13853,  a  bill  to 
increase  spending  for  public  works  proj- 
ects by  $5  billion,  D*  feated  by  the  House 
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on  July  19  by  a  vote  of  190  to  206.  The 
AFL-CIO  supported  the  bill. 

RoUcall  No.  331,  HJl.  16071,  an 
amendment  to  save  approximately  $100 
million  by  deleting  a  provision  guaran- 
teeing unemployment  compensation 
benefits  for  job  losses  resulting  from  pol- 
lution control  orders.  Defeated  by  the 
House  on  August  16  by  a  vote  of  161  to 
201.  The  AFL-CIO  opposed  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

VOTES   IV    1973 

Representatives  were  judged  on  11 
votes  in  1973.  Federal  spending  was  at 
issue  in  four  of  these  votes.  In  each  in- 
stance the  AFL-CIO  favored  more  Fed- 
eral spending.  These  votes  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rollcall  No.  291.  H.R.  8877,  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  Departments  of  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations by  $631  million.  Defeated  by 
the  House  on  June  26  by  a  vote  of  186  to 
213.  The  AFL-CIO  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

Rollcall  No.  355.  H.R.  8860,  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  strikers  from  receiving 
food  stamps.  Approved  by  the  House  on 
July  19  by  a  vote  of  213  to  203.  The  AFL- 
CIO  opposed  the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  449.  S.  504,  a  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  a  $185  mil- 
lion health  care  appropriation.  The  veto 
was  sustained  by  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  veto 
ovenide. 

RoUcall  No.  571.  H.R.  9142,  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  allowance  for  trans- 
ferred railroad  employees  costing  $36 
million.  Defeated  by  the  House  on  No- 
vember 8  by  a  vote  of  187  to  198.  The 
AFL-CIO  opposed  the  amendment. 

VOTKS   IN    1974 

In  1974  the  AFL-CIO  ratings  were 
based  on  11  votes,  6  of  which  involved 
Federal  spending.  On  each  of  the  six 
votes  the  AFL-CIO  position  was  for  more 
spendiner.  These  were  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  159.  HH.  14013,  an 
amendment  to  provide  an  additional 
$150  million  for  public  service  Jobs.  Ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  April  10  by  a 
vote  of  236  to  168.  The  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

RoUcall  No.  214.  H.R.  8053,  a  vote  to 
adopt  the  rule  on  a  bUl  to  establish  a 
Federal  postcard  voter  registration  sys- 
tem at  a  cost  of  $50  million.  Defeated 
by  the  House  on  May  8  by  a  vote  of  197 
to  204.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  rule. 

RollcaU  No.  233.  H.R.  13834.  a  veto 
override  of  an  energy  biU  that  among 
other  things  would  have  established  an 
imemployment  compensation  fund  for 
workers  losing  their  jobs  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis.  The  House  cwi  May  21 
faUed  to  override  by  a  vote  of  191  to 
207.  T!ie  AFL-CIO  supported  the  over- 
ride. 

RoUcaU  No.  278.  H.R.  15155,  an 
amendment  to  delete  $800,000  in  funds 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project. 
Defeated  by  the  House  on  Jime  6  by  a 
vote  of  186  to  201.  The  AFL-CIO  op- 
posed the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  289.  H.R.  10294,  a  vote  to 
adopt  tlie  rule  on  a  Federal  land  use 
planning  bill  Uiat  would  have  cost  $800 
milUon.  Dtfeated  by  the  House  on  July 
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11  by  a  vote  of  204  to  211.  Hie  AFL-CIO 
supported  the  rule. 

RoUcall  No.  316.  H.R.  15472,  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  striken  from  recelTlng 
food  stamps.  Defeated  by  the  House  oa 
June  21  by  a  vote  of  147  to  169.  The  AFL- 
CIO  opposed  the  amendment. 

VOTKS  IH    IITS 

Tlie  year  1975  brought  more  of  the 
same.  Nine  out  of  the  23  votes  related 
to  Federal  spending.  In  each  of  the  nine 
cases  the  AFL-CIO  i&voreA  more  spend- 
ing. These  votes  were  as  foUcms: 

RoUcaU  No.  123.  HJL  5901  an  amend- 
ment to  Increase  Federal  funding  of 
education  by  $487.5  mlllloa.  Aivroved  by 
the  House  tm  April  16  by  a  vote  ol  259  to 
143.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  amend- 
ment. 

RoUcaU  No.  201.  H.R.  4296,  a  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  at  a  fann 
biU  that  would  have  resulted  In  the  pay- 
ment of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  subsidies.  Tbe  veto  was  sus- 
tained by  the  House  on  May  13  on  a  vote 
of  245  to  182.  Tlie  AFL-CIO  supported 
the  veto  override. 

RoUcaU  No.  227.  HH.  5247.  a  bUl  au- 
thorizing $5  billion  In  Fednal  apeodiDg 
for  pubUc  works  projects.  Approved  by 
the  House  on  May  20  by  a  vote  of  312  to 
86.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  bllL 

RoUcall  No.  258.  HH.  4481.  a  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  a  $5.3 
billion  public  service  Jobs  bilL  Hie  veto 
was  sustained  by  the  House  on  June  4  on 
a  vote  of  277  to  145.  The  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ported the  veto  override. 

RoUcall  No.  351.  HJL  4485,  a  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  a  $2  bil- 
lion housing  bilL  llie  veto  was  sustained 
by  the  House  on  June  25  on  a  vofte  of 
268  to  157.  The  AFL-CIO  Supported  the 
veto  override. 

RoUcall  640.  Hit.  8672,  a  bill  to  provide 
$240  mllUcm  for  Jobs  for  railroad  work- 
ers. Approved  by  the  House  on  Octob« 
23  by  a  vote  of  261  to  129.  Hie  AFL-dO 
supported  the  biU. 

RoUcaU  No.  691.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  406.  an  amendment  to  In- 
crease new  budget  authority  by  $7.5  bil- 
lion. Approved  by  the  House  on  Novon- 
ber  12  by  a  vote  of  213  to  203.  The  AFL- 
CIO  supported  the  amendment. 

RoUcaU  No.  698.  HH.  10647.  an 
amendment  to  a  supplemental  aivroprla- 
tlons  bin  to  put  some  limits  on  the  food 
stamp  program.  Defeated  by  the  Hotise 
on  November  13  by  a  vote  of  159  to  230. 
The  AFL-CIO  opposed  the  amendment. 

RoUcaU  No.  740.  KM.  10612,  a  motlOD 
to  recommit  the  tax  bill  with  instruc- 
tions to  establish  a  $395  billkm  Federal 
spending  ceiling.  Defeated  by  the  House 
on  December  4  by  a  vote  of  202  to  220. 
The  AFL-CIO  opposed  the  motion. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CAUFOIKIA 
l.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  lt»  1W$ 

Mr.  WIOOINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  yean 
a?o  today,  on  March  18,  1776,  the  Cwi- 
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tinental  Cmgress  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  May  17  a  day  of  fasting  and 
woitehlp,  and  supplicating  the  Ijot&s 
help  In  the  struggle  with  Oreat  Britain. 
The  resolution  read  in  part : 

In  times  of  Impending  calamity  and 
distress;  when  the  liberties  of  America  are 
Imminently  endangered  by  the  secret 
machinations  and  open  assaults  of  an 
Insidious  and  vindictive  administration,  it 
becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  these 
hitherto  free  and  happy  colonies,  with  true 
I>enltenoe  of  heart,  and  the  most  reverent 
d0votlon.  publicly  to  acknowledge  tiie 
over-ruling  providence  of  Ood;  to  confess 
and  deplore  our  offences  against  him;  and 
to  Bup^cate  his  interposition  for  averting 
the  threatened  danger,  and  prospering  our 
strenuous  efforts  In  the  cause  of  freedom, 
virtue,  and  posterity. 


THE    -SUNSET"   CHALLENGE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or   WI600KSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  and  pleasure  a  column  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
Titled.  "The  'Sunset'  Challenge  to  Bu- 
reaucratic Growth."  the  column  by  Neal 
R.  Pierce  describes  a  bill  nearing  final 
passage  In  the  Colorado  State  Legisla- 
ture which  win  institute  a  self-destruct 
mechanism  for  State  regulatory  agencies 
unless  they  are  specifically  reauthorized 
by  the  legislature  every  7  years. 

This  concept  is  very  similar  to  HJEL 
11730,  which  I  have  cospcmsored.  to  re- 
quire comprehensive  rtform  of  aU  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  on  a  rigid.  5- 
year  timetable.  Deadlines  buUt  into  the 
bfll  require  the  Presldoit  to  submit  re- 
(nganlzation  plans  to  Congress  each  year 
between  1977  and  1981  for  a  specified 
group  of  the  35  Federal  agencies  Involved. 
If  Congress  does  not  act  by  a  specified 
deadline;  the  President's  refonns  would 
go  Into  effect.  If  no  reforms  are  initiated 
or  oiacted  the  agencies  would  automati- 
cally lose  most  of  their  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  weigh  the  Implications 
of  the  broad-based,  varied  support  of  this 
legislation  at  a  State  level.  It  Is  certainly 
indicative  of  the  growing  unrest  among 
the  Am^-ican  pubUc  with  the  growth  and 
unresp(msiveness  of  the  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. I  hope  this  wiU  provide  fur- 
ther encouragement  for  Congress  to  move 
forward  with  the  needed  Federal  reforms. 

I  insert  the  article  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

TiTB  "Sttnset"  Challenge  to  BtiiEAUCRATic 
Obowth 

(By  Neal  R.  Pierce) 

Denver. — Can  the  mindless  growth  of  bu- 
reaucracy, characterlaed  by  the  layering  of 
self -serving  regxUatory  agencies  that  virtually 
defy  public  oversight  and  control,  be 
stemmed?  Perhaps  not.  But  here  In  Colo- 
rado's state  capital,  the  freshest  and  possibly 
most  significant  law  of  the  "VOs  to  do  just 
that  l8  moving  toward  passage. 

The  proposal  has  a  catchy  name — the 
"sunset"  law.  It  would  force  automatic  ter- 
mination—the  "sunset" — of  state  regulatory 
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agencies  every  seven  years,  luiless  the  legis- 
lature gives  them  a  specific  new  leaae  on  life. 

No  other  state,  and  osrtalnly  not  tte  fed- 
eral govamment.  has  tmr  set  up  a  oompre- 
henslve  plan  to  ravtmr  the  operations  of 
agencies  and  commissions  on  a  systematic 
basts,  with  a  triggering  mechanism  as  effec- 
tive as  the  threat  of  extinction. 

It's  not  Just  the  imlqueness  of  the  Colo- 
rado law,  however,  that  may  make  it  one  of 
the  most  Important  legislative  initiatives  of 
our  times. 

First,  there  is  the  law's  sponsorship.  It  was 
conceived,  and  named,  by  the  Colorado  chap- 
ter of  Common  Cause.  After  some  Initial 
skepticism,  national  Common  Cause  Iuub  now 
made  "sunset"  one  of  Its  legislative  priori- 
ties. That  means  a  formidable  lobbying  force, 
both  In  Washington  and  state  capitals,  is  in 
place  to  push  the  concept. 

Second,  the  sunset  Idea  has  broad  p<dlUcal 
i^ipeal.  The  blU  passed  the  Oolondo  House 
65-11.  with  representattves  of  every  Ideologi- 
cal stripe  in  tavor.  The  chief  House  qxmsor 
was  a  oonsumer-orlented  liberal  Democrat. 
Oentld  Kopel;  the  clilef  Senate  ^xmsor. 
where  passage  seMiis  imminent,  is  that  body's 
conservative  Republican  president,  Fred 
Anderson. 

Third.  Colorado  is  establishing  a  model 
that  may  be  copied  sorax  by  Congress.  Sen. 
IMnniii^  S.  lluskie,  D-lIalne,  with  coqwn- 
Bocs  Including  Sens.  Henry  S.  Bellmon,  R- 
CAla..  John  H.  Glenn.  I>-<»iio,  and  the  two 
Senate  party  leaders— lOke  Manirfleld.  D- 
MfHit..  and  Hugh  Soott,  R-Pa.— has  even  pro- 
posed putting  all  federal  programs  cm  a  fo\ir- 
year  authorization  cycle.  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Muskle  biU  start  this  Wednesday,  with 
the  Colorado  Legislature  sponsora  and  state 
Common  Cause  board  chalzmaa.  Sidney 
Brooks,  scheduled  to  testify  Thursday. 

Colorado  has  opted  for  a  more  modest 
pUot  effort,  striking  first  at  that  soft  under- 
belly of  state  goverimient — ^the  multitude  of 
regulatory  boards  and  oommissiODS  that 
often  turn  out  to  be  Uttle  beds  of  mom^Mly, 
restricting  oompetlticax  and  driving  up  prices 
under  the  doak  of  state  power. 

After  a  study  of  state  licensing  boards 
across  the  nation,  the  VS.  Labor  Department 
concluded  they  are  "frought  with  Chaotic 
and  Inequitable  rules,  regulations  and  re- 
quirements and  prone  to  restrictive  and  ex- 
clusionary practices  as  a  result  of  pressures 
exerted  by  special  Interest  grouits." 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  state  com- 
missions to  regulate  utilities,  or  regulations 
to  protect  dtlaens  against  fraud  or  Itealth- 
endangering  products  In  such  are<w  as  drugs, 
dentistry  at  medicine.  But  why  does  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,  need  to  license  such 
occupational  groups  as  goats'  milk  dealers, 
tree  experts  aztd  well  driUers?  Why  must 
Illinois  regulate  egg  dealers  and  wholesale 
minnow  dealers? 

Colorado's  Board  of  Cosmetology  considers 
such  problems  as  acne  scars  and  split  hair 
ends  so  grievous  that  a  prospective  hair- 
dresser must  undergo  1,650  hours  of  instruc- 
tion, including  100  hours  of  supervised  prac- 
tice at  shampooing. 

Most  frequently,  state  licensing  boards  are 
comprised  of  members  of  the  regulated  pro- 
fession— a  practice  reminiscent  of  the  ex- 
clusionary medieval  guild  system.  Plumbers 
watch  over  plumbers,  doctors  police  doctors, 
cemetery  keepers  and  nursing  home  admin- 
istrators take  care  of  their  own. 

The  added  costs  for  consumers  probably 
niunber  In  the  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

According  to  Brooks,  the  simset  bill  will 
fight  "regulatory  obesity"  through  1)  the 
automatic  termination  provision;  2)  shift- 
ing the  bxuxlen  of  proof  to  an  agency  to  show 
It  Is  performing  a  valiuble  public  service;  3) 
f<»clng  the  legislature  to  perform  its  often- 
neglected  oversight  responslbnity;  and  4)  re- 
quiring public  hearings  on  extending  agen- 
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dea,  so  that  citizens  and  consumer  groups 
can  have  a  voice . 

Several  refinements  have  been  added  to 
the  Colcn'ado  sunset  bill.  One  requires  that 
all  agencies  In  a  related  field  come  up  for 
review  simultaneously,  so  they  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  group  and,  In  some  cases,  con- 
solidated. 

Another  change  provides  a  year's  grace  If 
the  legislature  falls  to  act  on  extending  an 
agency.  In  that  extra  year,  popular  support 
for  an  Important  agency  could  be  built  up. 
even  if  a  committee  chairman  had  tried  to 
bottle  up  an  extension  bill.  The  extra  year 
would  also  minimize  danger  of  arbitrary  ter- 
mination of  a  politically  vulnerable  agency. 
such  as  a  civil  rights  commission. 

Finally,  Common  Cause  has  agreed  to  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Anderson  to  require 
preparation,  by  an  auditing  arm  of  the  legLs- 
lature,  of  a  full-scale  performance  audit  re- 
port on  each  agency  as  it  comes  up  for  re- 
newal. The  report,  Anderson  claims,  will  pro- 
vide "a  solid  case  for  Judgment"  on  whether 
to  extend  a  board  or  not,  and  reduce  the  In- 
fluence of  special  Interest  lobbying. 

On  the  surface,  the  sunset  law  looks  quite 
different  from  the  ethics  Issues — campaign 
spending,  lobbying  disclosure  and  "sun- 
shine" laws  to  open  up  government  meet- 
ings— on  which  Common  Cause  cut  Its  teeth. 

But  ethics,  sunshine  and  sunset  laws  have 
one  thing  In  common;  making  government 
more  accountable.  Sunset  has  the  virtue  of 
appealing  to  conservatives  ajs  well  as  liberals. 
It  has  caused  some  conservative  Colorado 
legislators  to  note,  quite  Increduotisly,  that 
they  are  making  "common  cause  '  with  Com- 
mon Cause  for  the  first  time. 

Thus  Colorado  Common  Cause  may  have 
developed  a  thrust  that  could  keep  the  citi- 
zen's lobby,  with  so  many  successes  in  the 
ethics  area  already  to  its  credit,  alive  and 
Influential  on  the  state  and  national  .scene 
for  years  to  come. 

The  sunset  law  also  places  Common  Cause 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  an  overriding  l.ssue  of 
our  times — controlling  the  growth  of  bu- 
reaucracies, lest  government,  by  its  very  com- 
plexity and  distance  from  average  citizens. 
becomes  paralyzed  and  incapable  of  perform- 
ing its  e.s!iential  task.s. 


UNIONIZING   THE   MILITARY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the  San 
EWego  Evening  Tribune  of  February  20: 
Unionizing  the  Military 

Now  that  military  pay  and  beuefu.s  ha\e 
been  increased  to  attract  volunteers  to  an 
all-volunteer  defense  force,  it  was  predictable 
that  the  level  of  pay  and  benefits  would 
become  more  important  to  the  mem'oers  of 
that  force. 

The  economic  ad'.a.uages  of  .serving  in  the 
peacetime  inlUtary  servi'^es  have  been 
stressed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
military  job  i.s  not  an  ordinary  Job.  In  war- 
time patriotic  duty  must  heroine  the  dom- 
niating  motive,  and  material  considerations 
become  secondary. 

Therefore  the  introduction  of  labor  union 
organizations  Into  the  ranks  of  our  hghtlng 
men  would  be  Inappropriate.  The  collective 
bargaining  and  grievance  procedure  that  Is 
followed  in  private  Industry  and.  Increas- 
ingly, in  public  employment  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  military. 
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And  yet  labor  unions — the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employes,  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  and  the  Aaaoclatlon 
of  ClvU  Technicians — are  thought  to  be 
ready  to  start  organizing  the  three  million 
men  in  uniform. 

Many  career  servicemen  here.  In  Hawaii 
and  the  San  Francisco  area  favor  a  union, 
according  to  a  survey  by  the  Fleet  Reserve 
A.S3n.  They  feel  they  need  some  kind  of  orga- 
nization to  protect  their  benefits. 

Organization  may  be  desirable,  but  not  on 
the  labor  union  model  and  not  involving 
labor  union  organizers. 

Military  men  are  their  own  breed,  holding 
their  own  kind  of  pride.  Theirs  is  a  special 
role  in  our  society.  They  should  have  their 
own  special  organization,  if  they  need  one 
to  lobby  for  them  In  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  our  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington should  go  slow  whenever  they  are 
tempted  to  start  trimming  military  benefits, 
lest  they  drive  the  troop.s  Into  the  arni.->  ol 
union  organizers. 
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CHANGING  THE  CAMPAIGN  LAW 


OF  LITTLE  IMPORTANCE  TO 
PEOPLE  BACK  HOME 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  statement  made  by 
a  resident  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa,  which  points  out  in  a 
devastatingly  simple  manner  how  we  In 
Congress  often  misdirect  our  attention 
into  matters  that  are  really  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  people  back  home, 
while  ignoring  important  matters  which 
in  a  very  real  sense  are  matters  of  life 
and  death  for  them. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  Mr.  M.  D. 
Gibson  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  stated: 

I  am  sure  that  when  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  locks,  chains,  bolts  our  doors 
at  night,  keeps  a  loaded  gun  close  by,  we  are 
not  afraid  of  nor  do  we  fear  the  police  or  the 
FBI.  or  any  other  law  enforcement  agency. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  make  sure  that 
the  FBI  and  CIA  are  not  breaking  any 
Uiw.>;.  but  how  can  we  as  Congressmen 
justify  the  countless  hours  we  have  spent 
on  these  subjects  while  never  seriously 
considerinB  doing  something  about  the 
crime  problem  in  America.  Every  day 
countless  numbers  of  innocent  Americans 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  criminals  who  per- 
form ruthless  acts  of  violence  upon  them. 
Tlie  rate  of  these  crimes  is  not  only  high, 
but  it  is  growing  at  a  phenomenal  imce. 

And  what  have  we  as  a  Congress  done 
about  it?  Nothing.  Not  one  thing. 

We  Jiave  become  preoccupied  with  in- 
ternational intrigue  while  our  people 
back  home  are  ciTing  for  relief  from  the 
domestic  criminal  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sugge.st  that  this  Con- 
gre.ss  would  be  viewed  in  better  light  by 
the  citizens  of  this  country  if  we  worried 
a  little  nore  about  protecting  elderly  la- 
dies from  purse  snatchers,  young  girls 
from  rapists,  and  children  from  child  mo- 
lesters, than  keeping  Fidel  Castro  insu- 
lated from  poi-soned  cigars. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  unfNxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Washington  Post  ran  a  uncharacteristic- 
ally    enlightening     editorial     entitled, 

"Changing  the  Campaign  Law." 

The  editorial  staff  correctly  describes 
the  bill  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  con- 
sider as  a  "bulky,  odd-shaped  package 
that  contain  some  useful  provisions,  some 
undesirable  ones  and  some  that  are 
downright  mischievous." 

The  Post,  a  past  proponent  of  public 
financing,  also  correctly  points  out  Uiat 
we  have  enough  to  do  to  clean  up  the 
current  bill  without  considering  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  congressional  campaigns. 
Since  we  have  yet  to  evaluate  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  experience  with  the 
presidential  public  financing,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  consider  expanding  this  use  of 
taxpayers'  money  In  election  campaigns. 
The  editorial  follows  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues: 

Chakgimg  the  Campaign  Law 

When  we  last  looked  in  on  the  question  of 
amending  the  campaign  laws.  Rep.  Wayne 
L.  Hays  (D-Oblo)  and  s<Hne  allies  were  busy 
cementing  a  deal.  Under  thla  plan,  the  fed- 
eral Elections  Commlaslon  would  be  recon- 
stituted as  mandated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
but  the  commission's  Independence  would 
be  limited — and  Congress  would  also  take 
the  opportunity  to  write  new  rules  for  polit- 
ical action  committees,  giving  business 
groups  less  money-ralshig  range  and  labor 
groups  a  little  more. 

Well,  a  familiar  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  floor.  Members  of  both  the  House  Ad- 
minlstratk>n  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  had  some  further  thoughts, 
primarily  on  ways  to  make  compliance  with 
the  law  less  of  a  bother  and  Investigations 
less  of  a  threat.  As  a  result,  the  bills  now 
before  the  Senate  and  awaiting  House  debate 
are  bulky,  odd-shaped  packages  that  contain 
.some  useful  provisions,  some  undesirable 
ones  and  some  that  are  downright  mls- 
chievou.s. 

To  start  with,  many  legislators  are  wor- 
ried that  the  PEC  and  its  staff  could  become 
too  free-wheeling  or  too  strict,  so  that  can- 
didates might  face  criminal  prosecution  for 
minor  mistakes,  or  be  hurt  by  endless  In- 
vestigation of  a  frivolous  or  malicious  com- 
plaint. Thus  the  pending  buis  would  remove 
criminal  sanctions  for  minor  violations,  em- 
phasize conciliation  and  clvU  penalties,  and 
require  complaints  to  be  signed  and  sworn. 
Moreover,  any  official  action — an  Investiga- 
tion, rule-making  or  even  the  design  of  a 
form— would  have  to  be  approved  by  4  of 
the  6  commissioners.  These  changes  are  gen- 
erally constructive.  However,  It  is  too  restric- 
tive to  require,  as  the  Senate  bill  does,  that 
two  comml.ssioners  from  each  party  must 
agree  to  anything. 

The  bills  also  invite  trouble  by  cloaking 
crucial  parts  of  the  regulatory  process  in 
secrecy.  This  would  be  done  by  Imposing 
criminal  penalties  on  any  FEC  official  who 
discloses  any  Information  about  any  pending 
case  without  the  consent  of  the  candidate 
Involved.  Meanwhile  the  candidate  would  be 
free  to  say  anything  he  likes  about  the  case 
or  the  FEC.  Surely  some  less  heavy-handed 
and  more  even-handed  way  can  be  found  to 
enforce  discipline  and  Inspire  some  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  FEC  officials. 

Prom  there,  the  bills  go  rapidly  downhill. 
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Congressional  Influence  over  tbe  commission 
would  be  Intenslfled.  Public  dlstflosim  of 
campaign  flnancwa  in  candidates'  borne  states 
would  be  curtailed.  Under  the  Senate  biU, 
contributors  would  no  longer  bave  to  identify 
their  business  affiliations,  tbus  mslclng  it 
harder  to  find  out  wbo  bas  given  bow  much 
to  whom.  Tbe  House  measure,  mesnwbile, 
would  raise  the  ceiling  on  cos^  contributions 
from  $100  to  $250;  that  is  blatant  invitation 
to  abuse.  FineOly,  tbe  House  committee, 
which  is  quite  shameless  where  tbe  interests 
of  Incumbents  are  concerned,  even  adopted 
an  amendment  that  would  block  tbe  FEC 
from  looking  into  the  activities  of  any  con- 
gressman's staff— as  long  as  tbe  legislator 
says  that  his  aides  are  doing  official  bualneBS. 

Such  provisions  are  so  cynloal  tlist  It  to 
hard  to  believe  they  may  siurive.  Yet  most 
members  of  Congress  seem  preoccupied  with 
other  aspects  of  the  bills.  Tbe  most  intricate 
dickering  bas  been  over  what  political  com- 
mittees, especially  business  groups,  may  and 
may  not  do.  Some  Republicans  are  suggest- 
ing, for  Instance,  that  President  Ford  may 
veto  the  bill  if  it  bars  cotporate  political 
action  groups  from  soliciting  funds  from 
middle-level  nonunion  employees  as  well  as 
stockholders  and  executives.  Sucb  intense 
Interest  in  tbe  flow  of  money  may  be  inev- 
itable in  an  election  year.  In  tbe  current 
political  climate,  however,  maneuvers  tbat 
oblvously  favor  any  special-intovst  group 
could  cost  a  candidate  a  large  amount  of 
general  public  regard. 

It  is  also  untimely,  in  our  view,  for  the 
self-styled  champions  of  "campaign  reform" 
to  make  a  major  push  for  public  financing 
of  congressional  campaigns.  Regardless  of 
the  appeal  of  sucb  a  plan,  consideration  of  it 
ought  to  be  deferred  until  tbe  impact  of 
contribution  limits  and  public  funding  of 
presidential  campaigns  can  be  evaluated 
properly  next  year.  For  now,  those  legislators 
who  do  want  serious,  effective  reg\ilation  of 
campaigns  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  terms 
of  cleaning  up  the  measures  that  tbe  two 
committees  have  devised. 

To  provide  information  on  the  scope 
of  the  "cleanlng-up"  recommended  by 
the  editorial,  I  attach  the  following  list 
of  substantive  changes  from  existing  law 
which  are  now  in  the  Hays  biU.  This  is 
an  awesome  list  in  any  case,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  it  was  created 
without  benefit  of  a  single  witness  or  a 
single  hearing,  it  becomes  even  more 
frightening. 

The  list  follows: 

Federal  Eu:ction  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1976 

Section  101 : 

1.  Reconstitutes  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

2.  Establishes  new  conditions  for  Members 
of  the  Commission. 

3.  Olves  FEC  "exclusive  and  primary  Juris- 
diction" over  civil  enforcement. 

4.  Requires  a  vote  of  4  Commissioners  for 
PEC  action. 

5.  Continues  present  Commission  until 
new  appointees  quallfled. 

Section  102: 

1.  Excludes  oral  contracts  from  contribu- 
tion definition. 

2.  Excludes  legal  and  accounting  services 
for  national  committees  and  presidential 
candidates  from  contribution  d«finiti(Mi. 

3.  Exempts  contributions  to  national  or 
state  party  committee  tat  tbe  construction 
or  purchase  of  an  office  building. 

Section  104: 

1.  Reduces  filings  In  off  years. 

2.  Redefines  relationships  between  inde- 
pendent committees  and  candidstas. 

3.  Increases  reports  immediately  before 
elections  for  Independent  expenditures. 

4.  Requires  FBC  to  publish  indices  of  in- 
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dependent  expenditures  on  timely  pre-elec- 
tion ImlbIs. 

Section  106:  1.  Removes  sections  struck 
down  by  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

Section  106:  1.  Provides  more  flexibility 
in  depoeitorles. 

Section  107: 

1.  Makes  all  FEC  forms  subject  to  a  veto 
by  a  single  House  of  Congress. 

2.  Olves  FEC  civil  powers  in  Chapter  95 
and  96  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  106: 

1.  Takes  away  advisory  opinion  authority  of 
FBC  by  forcing  opinions  to  become  regula- 
tions in  30  days  wbicb  are  subject  to  a  veto 
by  a  single  House  of  Congress. 

2.  Expands  definition  of  those  who  can  rely 
on  an  advisory  c^lnlon. 

5.  Effectively  repeals  all  enisling  advisory 
opinions  of  FEC. 

Section  109: 

1.  Requires  sworn  affidavit  for  complaint. 

2.  Provides  criminal  penalty  for  falsely 
sworn  complaint. 

8.  Protects  any  employee  of  an  elected  Fed- 
eral official  from  FEC  investigation. 

4.  FEC  given  excltisive  civil  remedy  au- 
thority— not  appealable  through  court  until 
after  9O-160  days. 

6.  Probibits  FEC  from  clvU  action  for  30 
days,  except  before  elections. 

6.  Forbids  FEC  to  ask  tbat  Ulegal  practices 
be  enjoined  until  after  30  days  except  im- 
mediately prior  to  election. 

7.  Eliminates  Jail  penalties  for  civil  viola- 
tions. 

8.  Eliminates  Jail  penalties  for  knowing  and 
willful  violations  of  less  than  $5,000. 

5.  FEC  given  power  to  conciliate — and  as- 
sess fines  up  to  $10,000. 

10.  Establisbes  penalties  (fines  only)  for 
civil  violations. 

11.  Establisbes  appeal  process  for  persons 
aggrieved  by  FEC  decisions. 

12.  Makes  FEC  a  kind  of  prosecutor  in  civil 
cases. 

13.  Provides  appeals  are  to  be  advanced  on 
docket — but  only  after  ISO  days. 

14.  Requires  Attorney  General  to  make  re- 
ixirts  to  VKC  60  days  after  referral  of  viola- 
tion. 

16.  Requires  FEC  to  publish  new  indices  of 
reports,  but  no  fundmg  or  contract  authority 
given. 

16.  Provides  fines  up  to  $5,000  if  a  Commis- 
sion Member  or  employee  knowingly  and  will- 
fully makes  public  an  investigation. 

Section  110: 

1.  Directs  FEC  to  audit  presidential  can- 
didates first  before  congressional  candidates. 

2.  Provides  tbat  regulations  can  be  vetoed 
"in  whole  or  in  part". 

3.  Provides  non-debatable  preference  rule 
for  veto  resolutions  in  House. 

4.  Forbids  use  of  any  guideline,  advisory 
opinion,  rule  or  regulation  by  FEC  in  any 
enforcement  proceeding  unless  former  bas 
been  approved  by  Congress. 

Section  111:   1.  Prohibits  FEC  from  acting 
on  complaints  within  5  days  of  an  election. 
Section  112: 

1.  Reduces  contribution  limits  to  commit- 
tees and  by  committee. 

2.  Prevents  proliferation  of  political  action 
committees. 

3.  Prevents  corporate  PACs  from  soliciting 
all  employees. 

4.  Limits  Trade  Association  PACs  from 
soliciting  all  employees. 

B.  Iiimits  solicitation  Involvement  of  cor- 
poration to  a  single  trade  association. 

6.  Oives  union  PACs  exclusive  rights  to 
solicit  certain  employees. 

7.  Forces  check-off  (now  prohibited)  for 
union  PACs,  if  corporate  PAC  uses  one. 

8.  Provides  for  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  political  statements. 

9.  Removes  Jail  penalties  on  contribution 
by  foreign  nationals  if  less  than  $5000  viola- 
tion. 

10.  Removes  Jali  penalties  on  contributions 
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in  name  of  another  if  less  than  $5000  viola- 
tion. 

11.  Increases  aUowable  cash  contributions 
by  260%. 

12.  Removes  Jail  penalties  on  contributions 
in  cash  over  $250  if  less  than  $5000  viola- 
tion. 

13.  Removes  Jail  penalties  for  exceasive 
bonwaria  if  less  than  $6,000  violation. 

14.  Provides  Jail  penalties  for  only  willful 
and  knowing  offenses  over  $5,000;  none 
under. 

15.  Removes  Jail  penalties  for  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  of  campaign  authority. 

Section  113:  1.  Provides  for  a  savings  pro- 
vision relating  to  any  repealed  section  of 
existing  law  for  prosecution  or  enforcement 
purposes. 

Section  114:  1.  Allows  candidate's  commit- 
tees to  contribute  to  other  candidates. 

Section  115: 

1.  Puts  FEC  out  of  business  March  31, 
1977,  either  House  votes  to  dissolve. 

2.  Directs  appropriate  committee  of  tbe 
House  and  Senate  to  conduct  a  review  of 
election  law  and  report  to  tbe  House  by 
March  1,  1977. 

Section  116:  1,  Technical  and  conforming 
amendments. 

Sections  201,  202.  Title  H:  1.  Removes 
most  election  law  features  from  Title  18, 
Criminal  Code,  and  moves  to  Title  3. 

Section  301,  Title  m:  1.  Limits  personal 
expenditures  of  presidential  candidates  if 
federal  funds  are  accepted. 

Section  801:  1.  Limits  federal  campaign 
funds  to  amounts  in  check-off  funds. 

Section  303:  1.  Excludes  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  for  presidential  nominating 
conventions  from  expenditure  definition. 

Section  304:  1.  Provides  that  regulations 
issued  for  Chapters  05  and  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  can  be  vetoed  "in  whole  or  in 
part". 

2.  Provides  non-debatable  preference  rule 
for  said  veto  resolutions  in  House. 

Section  305:  1.  Technical  amendment. 

Section  306:  1.  Conforming  amendment. 

Section  307:  1.  Redefines  tbe  term  "can- 
didate" relating  to  tbe  presidential  race. 

2.  Provides  pay-back  of  federal  monies  if 
presidential  candidate  ceases  to  be  active  in 
one  or  more  states. 

Section  308:  I.  Technical  and  conforming 
amendments. 


SUPPORT  OF  BLACK  LUNG 
BENEFITS  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OP   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Tuesday.  March  1£.  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in 
Montreal  on  Tuesday,  March  2,  to  speak 
to  a  conference  on  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Were  it  not 
for  ray  strong  feelings  on  this  vital  issue, 
I  would  have  been  here  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform 
Act. 

Specifically,  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
Rules  Committee  report  and  the  fiii&l 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  would  have  also 
voted  against  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  section  of  the  bill  giving  black  lung 
benefits  to  widows  of  miners  killed  in 
underground  mines  after  17  years  of  em- 
ployment in  the  coal  mines.  Fortunately, 
my  presence  was  not  critical  to  the  out- 
come of  any  of  these  votes  and  the  bill 
passed  with  all  its  benefits  for  widows 
intact. 
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A  CONSPIRACY,  PART  2 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  brought  to  my  colleague's  attention  the 
first  part  of  an  article  written  by  Carl 
Rowan  concerning  certain  facts  that 
tend  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
against  black  leaders  In  this  Nation.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  enter  the  con- 
clusion of  this  most  important  article  for 
my  colleague's  review.  The  text  of  the 
article  follows: 

[From  Ebony.  January   1976] 
CoNspnwcY  AciiNST  Leasees 

LT.    GOV.    GSORGZ    BROWN 

Tor  more  than  two  decades,  George  Brcwji 
built  up  a  remarkable  career  as  Journalist, 
politician  and  civic  leader  In  Colorado.  Blacks 
across  America  rejoiced  when  he  Joined 
DymaJly  as  one  of  only  two  black  lieutenant 
governors  In  the  whole  land. 

As  Colorado's  No.  2  man.  Brown  was  Im- 
mensfely  popular,  with  large  numbers  of 
whites  saying  openly,  "He  ought  to  be  the 
governor." 

Then  Brown  went  to  a  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor's conference  In  Alabama  and  gave  a 
strange  speech  In  which  he  made  the  false 
assertion  that  during  World  War  n  Ala- 
bamans had  brandished  his  chest  with  the 
Initials  "KKK.~  A  retraction,  apology  and  ex- 
planation did  not  assuage  the  anger  of  Colo- 
radans.  many  of  them  political  foes  of  Brown. 
Suddenly  someone  In  the  Offlce  of  Accounts 
and  Controls  leaked  vouchers  of  Brown's 
travel?  and  the  media  was  full  of  charges 
that  Brown  had  Illegally  charged  the  state 
for  $4.090..57  In  travel  expenses. 

Richard  D.  lAmm.  Colorado's  first  Demo- 
cratic governor  Ln  12  years,  was  already  under 
heavy  poUtlcal  fire.  He  panicked  over  this 
new  charge  against  Brown.  He  didn't  even 
bother  to  ask  his  black  lieutenant  governor 
for  his  side  of  the  story  before  preparing  a 
press  release  asking  the  District  Attorney  to 
Investigate  the  charges  against  Brown,  who 
had  written  a  personal  check  reimbursing  the 
state  for  what  Brown  said  was  a  bookkeepln:; 
error. 

Luckily  fcr  Brown,  the  grand  Jury  Insisted 
on  knowing  what  practices  were  followed  by 
previous  lieutenant  governors — and  by  other 
top  state  officials.  The  record.*  showed  that 
the  "Irregularities"  charged  to  Brown  were 
commonplace  In  Colorado. 

Last  Nov.  1.  the  grand  Jury  voted  not  to 
Indict  Brown,  leaving  him  clear  of  any  crim- 
inal problems,  but  with  a  hard  row  to  climb 
to  get  back  to  the  political  pinnacle  he  once 
en'oyed. 

Meanwhile,  lot.^  of  white  Colorado  officials 
were  hustling  to  protect  themselves,  hoping 
they'd  not  be  Indicted  for  travel  violations. 

V.r>.    HJn».    WILLMM   I..    CLAY 

Xo  outspoken  black  member  of  Congre?s — 
not  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  not  even  Adam  Clayton 
Powell — has  had  to  endure  the  variety  of 
pre^  allegations,  editorial  vllitlcation  and 
fed::ral  and  state  crmilnal  Investigations  that 
has  befallen  William  L.  Clay,  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat  who  lu  1969  became  the  first  black 
F?rson  elected  to  Congress  from  MlssourL 

Clay  first  had  wldely-publlcLzed  cha-ges  of 
narcotics  dealings  hurled  at  him  by  a  fed- 
eral Organized  Crime  Strike  Force  In  St. 
Louis.  After  months  of  stories  that  would 
have  led  many  readers  to  believe  that  the 
congressman  was  a  drug  pusher,  the  UjS. 
Dept.  of  Justice  annotinoed  that  its  investi- 
gation had  cleared  Clay.  Deputy  US   Attor- 
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ney  General  Harcld  R.  Tyler  Jr.  wrote  Clay 
that  the  Department  was  closing  Its  files  on 
the  iLarcotlcs  probe. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis' 
major  white  dally,  had  this  to  say  In  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Smearing  a  Reputation"; 

.  .  .  the  Department's  handling  of  the  nar- 
cotics allegations  has  been  a  disgraceful  af- 
front to  the  principles  of  fair  play. 

To  begin  with,  the  charges  were  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  Justice  Department.  A  brief 
filed  by  .  .  the  Strike  Force  ...  at  the 
narcotics  trial  of  former  State  Representative 
John  Conley,  stated  that  a  paid  government 
Informer  could  testify  that  Mr.  Clay  was  In 
the  pre-ence  of  a  known  heroin  dealer  and 
that  the  sale  of  drugs  was  discussed.  .  .  . 

Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  John 
C.  Keeney.  sent  Mr.  Clay  a  letter  In  January 
( 1975)  declaring  that  the  brief  "was  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  attorneys  based  or 
credible  evidence." 

Well,  a  funny  thing  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  that  "credible  evidence."  It  has  dis- 
appeared. .  .  . 

The  rc5Ult  of  (its)  reckiers  act,  for  which 
the  Justice  Department  owes  Mr.  Clay  an 
apology,  has  been  a  smearing  of  the  Con- 
pre-sman's  reputation.  Beyond  an  apology. 
Attorney  General  Levi  should  Inform  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  constituents  why  a  government  brief 
was  put   to  BO  dishonorable  a  tise. 

Rep.  Clay  never  got  an  apology.  Federal 
authorities  were  too  busy  looking  for  other 
ways  to  "get"  him. 

But  now  the  federal  sleuths  were  chasing 
charges  that  Clay's  1974  campaign  commit- 
tees had  committed  certain  Ulegalltics  and 
faUed  to  report  some  contributions  from 
l.'ibor  ortjanlzatlons. 

La.st  August  7,  Clay  got  another  letter  from 
the  Justice  Department — this  time  Inform- 
ing him  that  Investigation  of  his  campaign 
contributions  showed  that  no  charges  were 
Justified.  "Consequently,  this  matter  has 
been  closed  In  the  criminal  division." 

Would  you  figure  that  Clay  was  home -free? 
His  troubles  had  only  begun. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  had 
tried  and  failed  to  oust  Clay  In  1974  with 
editorials  rarely  matched  In  vitriol,  carried 
a  headline:  "Possible  Fraud  In  Clay  Payroll 
Is  Under  Investigation  by  U.S." 

I'he  new.spaper  story  said:  "The  Justice 
Department's  Investigation  of  the  St.  Louis 
congre^man's  payroll  broadened  this  week 
after  a  Globe-Democrat  story  concerning 
Loretta  V.  Sanderson,  who  was  a  Los  Angeles 
schoolteacher  while  listed  as  earning  some 
$35,000  on  Clay's  payroll.  She  is  a  slster-tn- 
law  of  Clay's  top  assistant,  Michael  E.  Mc- 
pherson. ' 

The  Globe-Democrat  noted  that,  If  found 
(jullty  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment. Clay  would  receive  five  years  in  prison, 
a  $10,000  fine  and  probably  wovild  have  to 
give  back  to  the  government  the  money  al- 
le;;edly  paid  Miss  Sanderson. 

As  this  Is  written,  his  matter  Is  brfore  a 
grand  Jury  In  Washington,  DC.  Clay  may  or 
may  not  be  Indicted;  I've  no  Idea  what  he  Is 
or  Is  not  guilty  of.  If  anything.  What  I  do 
know  1.S  that  white  congressmen  have  been 
putting  relatives  and  friends  on  their  pay- 
rolls from  the  first  day  that  augUTt  body 
met,  even  as  George  Washington  padded  hlf 
e.xpens?  atcount.s. 

This  Is  not  to  condone  or  Ju'rtlfy  the  prac- 
tice. It  Is  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  It 
Is  a  standard  way  to  get  rid  of  powerful  or 
abrasive  blacks  by  Indicting  them  for  doing 
things  that  are  standard  practice  for  white 
congrcsnien.  And  note,  if  you  will,  that  if 
the  grand  Jury  decides  Clay's  payroll  Is  not 
criminally  oxit  of  order,  the  feds  have  another 
probe  going.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  conductlixg  a  "criminal  investigation"  of 
Clay's  Income  taxes. 

Cl.iy  told  me  that  In  20  years  he  ha."^  never 
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had  a  civil  audit  of  his  taxes— that's  the 
genteel  kind  of  audit  that  Is  a  nuisance  but 
not  a  threat — yet,  all  of  a  sudden  he  Is  told 
that  ti«  Is  under  crlmteal  Investigation, 
wlilch  automatically  means  that  the  feds  are 
looking  for  ways  to  send  him  to  prison. 

Clay  thinks  It's  strangpe  that,  while  he  flies 
his  tax  returns  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  Is  a  Missouri  group  that  Is  carrying  out  the 
criminal  Investigation.  He  s«js  that  behind 
the  income  tax  "Ashing  expedition"  are  the 
same  people  who  tried  to  frame  him  on  a 
narcotics  charge. 

There  is  no  secret  as  to  the  force  behind 
what  PoEt-Dlspatch  columnist  Jake  McCarthy 
characterizes  as  a  "Campaign  Against  Bill 
Clay."  It  Is  the  Globe -Democrat. 

in  urging  voters  to  unseat  Clay  In  1974  the 
Globe-Democrat  described  the  congressman 
as  "the  original  Mr.  Protest  In  St,  Louis."  It 
called  hUn  "a  vicious  racist."  arguing  that 
"No  decent  person  can  subscribe  to  the  bitter 
racial  hatred  promoted  by  Clay,  who  Is  a 
black  BUbo.  Typical  of  Clay's  Ixmrlsh  be- 
havior was  his  boycott  of  President  Nixon's 
State  of  the  Union  Address." 

The  Globe-Democrat  urged  voters  In  Mis- 
souri's 1st  Congressional  District  to  nominate 
Clifton  W.  Gates,  a  black  banker  and  real 
estate  man,  instead  of  Clay  In  the  Demo- 
cratic primary.  On  August  5.  1974.  virtually 
on  the  eve  of  the  primary  balloting.  th.e 
Globe -Democrat  published  an  editorial  head- 
lined "Hoodlum  Support  for  Clay"  with  a 
photograph  showing  Clay  standing  with  Fred 
D.  Parker  and  Earl  J.  Davis,  two  men  with 
long  criminal  records. 

Clay  told  me  that  the  photograph  of  him 
with  Parker  and  Davis  was  11  i/eara  old.  He 
said  It  was  taken  at  a  fund-raising  affair  at 
which  people  paid  »2  to  have  their  picture 
taken  with  the  ward  alderman  (In  this  case. 
Clay) .  with  $1  going  to  the  photographer  and 
the  other  $1  going  to  the  ward  organization. 
He  said  he  was  photographed  with  "an  kinds 
of  people"  on  that  occasion,  but  makes  It 
clear  that  he  knew  Parker  and  Davis  were  un- 
savory characters  when  they  paid  their  money 
and  stepped  up  for  their  photograph.  His 
Jtidgment  at  the  time  was  not  to  provoke  a 
dLspute  by  declarlnfr,  "I  won't  have  my  pic- 
ture taken  with  these  guya." 

Moreover.  Clay  eakl,  bmvia  loaa  dead  and 
Parker  had  be««  in  prison  for  about  three 
years  ichen  that  picture  teas  published,  so 
neither  was  "supporting"  him. 

Whatever  the  history  behind  the  photo,  it 
dldnt  sway  many  1st  District  voters  against 
Clay.  He  defeated  Gates  by  more  than  a  2  to 
1  margin,  37,513  to  17.195. 

Meanwhile,  Clay  has  filed  a  $12  million  libel 
suit  against  the  Globe-Democrat.  One  of 
these  days  we  shall  have  a  basis  for  deciding 
whether  Bill  Clay  is  a  crook  or,  the  victim  of 
unconscionable  h.arassment. 

THE  LATE  DR.  M.4RTIN  LUTHER  KING  JR. 

Surely  the  most  infamous  ease  of  a  possible 
conspiracy  to  drive  a  black  leader  out  of  pow- 
er was  that  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  long  vendetta 
against  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  coupled 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  lot  of  other  federal, 
state  an'l  city  oQlclals  and  newspaper  editors. 

Of  late,  Americans  have  been  treated  to 
repetition  by  colunmlst  Jack  Anderson  and 
others  of  stories  of  how  the  FBI  tried  to 
destroy  Dr.  King's  reputation  In  the  late  1980s 
by  spreading  stories  all  over  the  VS.  and  the 
world  about  the  great  civil  rights  leader's 
supposed  "Communist  ties"  and  "sexual 
transgressions. "  What  a  lot  of  people  have 
forgotten — or  never  knew — Is  that  the  cam- 
paign to  destroy  Dr.  King  was  begun  by 
state  officials  In  the  South  even  before  Hoover 
began  to  vent  his  spleen  so  vlcloosly  and  il- 
legally. 

Bariy  In  1960,  Dr.  King  was  charged  with 
two  counts  of  perjury  by  tbe  State  of  Ala- 
bam*  In  connection  with  tbe  filing  of  his  1956 
and  1958  state  income  tax  returns.  He  was  ac- 
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cused  of  tmdentating  his  eamlngi  by  some 
$27,000  In  tboee  two  yean.  Alttaougb  Iw  paid 
the  state  tax  on  the  disputed  amoiant,  tha 
charges  nevertheless  were  pursued  in  tbs 
courts. 

Dr.  King  was  tbe  first  person  In  Alabama 
history  ever  to  be  charged  wltb  p^ury  In  the 
filing  of  his  Ineome  tax,  Tb«  prosecutor  ad- 
mitted that  tbe  federal  goivenunent  normally 
handled  such  tax  cases,  but  b*  defended  the 
state's  zealousness  by  saying  '^  would  not  ex- 
pect the  federal  government  to  prosecute  this 
defendant  tar  any  violation." 

Apparently  the  federal  government  knew 
a  hoked-up  case  when  It  saw  one.  Dr.  BOng 
was  acquitted  of  one  perjury  charge  by  a  Jury 
of  12  i^Ute  men.  The  second  Indictment  was 
dropped  by  the  prosecutor  a  short  time  later 
for  lack  of  evidence.  Testimony  to  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  tbe  case  was  Clrctilt  Solicitor  William 
F.  Tbetford's  explanation:  "Wben  we  tried 
blm  before,  the  Jury  didn't  think  we  had  a 
case,  and  I  don't  think  this  case  is  any 
better." 

A  few  months  later,  in  October  1B0O,  Dr. 
King  was  Jailed  in  Georgia  In  an  incident 
which  may  have  changed  the  course  of  the 
1960  presidential  election. 

On  October  19,  Dr.  King  was  arrested  for 
taking  part  in  a  sit-in  demonstration  at  an 
Atlanta  department  store  lunch  counter. 
Judge  Oscar  Mitchell  of  DeKalk  County, 
ruled  that  the  arrest  violated  Dr.  King's 
"prol>atlon"  on  a  previous  traffic  charge,  and 
he  sentenced  the  civil  rights  leader  to  Jail 
for  four  months.  (Tbe  traffic  case  itself  is  an 
example  of  the  petty  harassment  that  black 
leaders  are  subjected  to.  Dr.  King  had  re- 
ceived a  one-year  suspended  sentence  for 
driving  with  an  Alabama  license  too  long 
after  he  had  moved  to  Oeorgla.) 

The  day  after  King's  jailing,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, then  in  the  final  days  of  a  presidential 
campaign  against  Richard  M.  Nixon,  called 
Mrs.  King  to  express  sympathy,  and  Robert 
Kennedy  called  the  Judge  to  see  what  could 
be  done  about  furnishing  bond.  Two  days 
later  Dr.  King  was  released  mi  bond,  and  he 
never  did  serve  the  sentence.  The  Kennedy 
calls  were  credited  with  swinging  thousands 
of  black  votes  around  the  country  and  pos- 
sibly providing  JFK's  narrow  margin  of  vic- 
tory. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Kennedy  name  be- 
came Involved,  along  with  the  FBI,  in  the 
major  effort  to  discredit  Dr.  King.  The  FBI, 
with  the  alleged  approval  of  then-Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  initiated  wiretaps 
on  Dr.  King  in  1964,  ti4>ped  his  phone, 
bugged  his  hotel  rooms,  and  shadowed  him 
right  up  to  tbe  time  of  his  assassination  on 
April  4,  1968. 

There  is  controversy  over  what  the  exact 
roles  of  the  FBI  and  Robert  Kennedy  were 
in  this  shameftil  Incident.  After  I  first  wrote 
a  column  about  the  King  taps  in  1969,  the 
FBI  claimed  It  had  been  authorized  by 
Robert  Kennedy  for  "Internal  security"  in- 
vestigations. But  my  records,  kept  during  my 
government  days,  including  discussions  of 
the  matter  with  FBI  officials,  suggest  that 
while  Kennedy  did  approve  the  wiretap,  it 
was  not  his  idea  originally.  This  version  was 
backed  by  two  former  attorneys  general, 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzeubach  and  Ramsey  Clark, 
who  said  that  Hoover  proposed  the  wiretap- 
ping and  pressed  for  its  implementation 
until  Robert  Kennedy  approved.  Jack  Ander- 
son has  written  that  Hoover  wanted  to  dis- 
credit King  because  he  hated  the  man  and 
resented  the  fact  that  he  had  received  the 
1964  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  FBI  compounded  the  outrage  by  send- 
ing a  small  army  of  agents  and  allies  around 
the  country  whispering  dirt  about  King,  al- 
legedly obtained  from  the  agency's  surveil- 
lance. There  was  gossip  about  King's  "secret 
Communist  ties,"  about  "sex  orgies,"  extra- 
marital dilly-dallying  and  association  with 
homosexuals — all  spread  in  an  effort  to  dls- 
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credit  the  country's  foremost  black  leader. 
The  strategy  was  based  on  the  a8sunq>tion 
that  some  of  the  public  already  hated  Dr. 
King,  others  automatically  demise  heroes 
who  turn  out  to  have  feet  of  clay,  and  stlU 
others  are  quick  to  adc^t  a  holier-than-thou 
posttue  and  throw  the  first  stone. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  people  feU  for  the 
hamyard  gossip.  So  you  had  one  of  the  FBI's 
favorite  character  assa-ssins,  former  Sepre- 
sentetlve  Jotua.  Rarick  (D..  La.)  spewing  out 
allegations  in  Congress  about  Dr.  King's 
"close  association  with — ^idenUfled  subver- 
sives" and  his  "Ulegal,  immoral  and  subver- 
sive activities."  Or  a  respected  influential 
columnist  like  Joseph  Alsop  writing  an  FBI- 
planted  leak  that  Dr.  King  "has  accepted  and 
is  almost  certainly  accepting  Communist  col- 
laboration and  even  Conununlst  advice." 
Alsop  recoiuited  sUmIcs  leaked  to  him  of 
King's  association  with  "key  figures"  in  the 
covert  apparatus  of  the  Communist  party. 

After  my  columns  sppeared  criticizing  the 
FBI  for  the  surveUlanoe  of  Dr.  King,  I  had 
an  exchange  with  the  FBI's  No.  a  man  at  the 
time.  Clyde  Tolson,  who  was  closer  to  bache- 
lor Hoover  than  a  wife.  I  asked  whether  the 
FBI  had  tapped  the  tel^hones  or  bugged  the 
lumes  of  other  dvil  rights  leaders  such  as 
Boy  WUklns  of  the  NAACP,  the  late  Whitney 
Young  of  the  National  Urban  League,  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  or  James  Farmer, 
fcx-merly  of  the  Committee  on  Racial  Equal- 
ity. Tolson  and  the  FBI  never  answered  my 
question.  Recent  congressional  hearings  In- 
dicate why — aU  these  black  leaders  were  un- 
der surveillance. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  an  FBI  agent  to 
know  that  the  ever-watchf\il  eye  of  Big 
Brother  was  trained  on  every  prominent 
black.  After  all,  the  King  siweUlance  was 
revealed  during  a  fedM-al  court  hearing  in 
Houston,  involving  Muhammad  All.  who  was 
Biding  the  cotut  to  overturn  liis  prison  sen- 
tence for  refusing  to  be  drafted.  All,  too,  had 
his  telephones  tapped — which  goes  to  show 
that  not  just  politicians  and  civil  rights 
leadere  but  almost  any  black  who  beconxes  a 
hero  nins  the  risk  of  harassment. 

During  the  same  trial,  FBI  agent  C.  Barry 
Pickett  told  the  court  that  he  had  listened 
to  the  conversations  c^  the  late  Nation  of 
Islam  leader  Elijah  Muhammad  for  eight 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week  for  four  solid 
years.  Pickett  said  he  used  both  a  telephone 
wiretap  and  a  microphone  planted  in  Elijah 
Muhammad's  home. 

In  defending  the  taps  on  Dr.  King  and  oth- 
ers. Hoover  said  they  were  done  in  the  name 
of  "national  security."  That  excuse  Is  such 
blatant  nonsense  there  really  is  no  need  to 
refute  It,  but  a  Washington  Post  editorial  In 
1069  did  so  concisely:  "If  his  (Hoover's) 
concept  of  'national  seciu-ity'  embraces  the 
leadership  of  a  civil  rights  movement,  then 
he  lacks  either  the  Judgment  or  the  candor 
to  direct  the  FBI." 

So  there  you  have  a  sampling  of  the  woes 
of  blacks  who  gain  power.  And  I  havent  even 
mentioned  Julian  Bond,  Charles  Evers  and 
others  who  have  faced  efforts  to  strip  them 
of  power. 

But  it  Isn't  just  charges  of  crookedness 
and  criminality  that  are  used  to  drive  pow- 
erful blacks  out  of  office.  One  of  the  more 
Incredible  cases  of  recent  years  was  the  at- 
tempt In  the  Tennessee  State  Senate  to  har- 
poon the  powerfully-outspoken,  schocd  bus- 
mg  supporter  Senator  Avon  Williams  with 
charges  that  he  bad  Insulted  white  woman- 
hood. A  crescendo  of  demands  that  the  Sen- 
ate censure  Williams  arose  after  press  re- 
pwts  quoted  the  black  lawmaker  as  saying 
"white  women  accomplish  anything  they 
they  want  In  this  world  through  the  bed- 
room." 

A  recordlug  indicated  that  Williams  wasn't 
remotely  suggesting  In  his  controversial 
speech  that  white  women  were  especially  Im- 
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moral  sexuaUy.  He  was  saying  that  since  they 
had  the  power  to  change  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic order  through  their  influence  in  the 
bedroom.  wlUte  women  could  not  reaUy  con- 
sider themselves  "decent"  human  beings  as 
long  as  they  tolerated  the  injustices  heaped 
upon  blacks.  The  Senate  voted  13  to  8  to  re- 
ject the  censure  motion. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  wan  that  blacks 
are  about  to  be  stripped  of  public  power  the 
way  they  were  in  the  post-Reconstruction 
era.  The  question  is:  What  do  we  do  about 
this  disquieting  proliferation  of  criminal  and 
other  allegations  against  power-wielding 
blacks  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other? 

The  answer,  in  my  view,  is  not  to  lapse  Into 
Indiscriminate  defenses  of  every  black  poU- 
tidan,  declaring  Mm  to  be  the  victim  of  evil 
whites  or  a  sinister  white  press.  Some  black 
politicians  are  crooks — pure  and  simple.  So 
we  must  be  more  discerning,  more  careful  as 
to  whom  we  defend  wltai  blanket  charges  of 
"racism."  The  Los  Angeles  Sentintf  put  it 
succincUy  when  it  said:  ".  .  .  there  are  bad 
black  pOUticians.  and  since  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  election  we  must  also  be  respon- 
sible for  their  removal.  There  is  no  room  for 
ambivalence  here.  We  must  seek  only  tbe 
best  and  we  must  fight  to  make  sure  that 
those  men  and  women  are  not  removed  be- 
catise  they  happen  to  displease  the  power 
structure." 

But  how  to  guarantee  this?  In  my  view,  we 
black  Americans  must  study  the  evidence 
closely  in  the  cases  that  reaUy  matter.  And 
where  It  Is  clear  that  a  black  politician  has 
violated  the  trust  and  the  hope  that  we  as  a 
people  have  placed  in  him,  we  mtist  denounce 
him  and  applaud  his  prosecution.  This  will 
render  powerfully  effective  those  instances 
where  we  rise  up  to  thwart  the  venal  oppres- 
sion of  a  public  servant  whose  only  "crime"  is 
that  he  dares  to  say  things  and  support 
causes  that  some  reactionary  newspaper,  or 
U.S.  attorney,  or  President  does  not  like. 

Eddie  Williams,  president  of  the  Joint  Cen- 
ter for  Political  Studies,  raises  two  crucial 
questions:  "Are  blacks  to  be  judged  by  codes 
of  conduct  and  standards  of  performance 
which  are  different  from  those  used  to  rate 
whites?  If  all  public  officials  are  expected  to 
be  as  pure  as  Caesar's  wife,  are  blacks  ex- 
pected to  be  even  purer?" 

If  I  know  a  fraction  as  much  about  this 
society  as  I  think  I  do,  the  answer  to  both 
questions  is  fES!  Unfair?  Of  course!  But  it 
Is  the  grim  political  reality.  The  double 
standard  is  there,  and  any  blacks  who  achieve 
exceptional  power  had  better  realize  that  ex- 
traordinary efforts  will  be  made  to  discredit, 
even  convict,  them.  And  those  eager  to  drive 
blacks  out  of  power  go  on  the  assumption 
that  few  pteople  are  so  clean  that,  tf  you  keep 
enough  agents  investigating  them  long 
enough,  something  won't  be  twned  up  that 
either  embarrasses  them  devastatlngly  or  lays 
them  vulnerable  to  criminal  proceedings. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  dei^l  with  this 
kind  of  situation  other  than  for  blacks  with 
great  power  to  make  themselves  as  immune 
as  possible  to  such  attacks. 

In  an  era  when  Richard  Nixon  tiu-ued  out 
to  be  a  crook,  and  Splro  Agnew  was  Illegally 
lining  his  pockets  with  money.  Is  any  black 
person  to  argue  seriously  that  all  those  black.s 
accused  of  evading  taxes,  or  milking  money 
out  of  campaign  chests,  are  merely  tbe  Inno- 
cent victims  of  white  jealousy?  Not  I ! 

Lt.  Gov.  Brown  offers  a  solution.  He  tlilnks 
there  ought  to  be  a  high-powered  committee 
of  blacks  which  would  r\ish  to  Denver,  to 
Nashville,  to  Los  Angeles,  or  wherever,  to 
probe  the  merits  of  serious  charges  against 
black  officials.  There  Is  Just  no  way  that 
would  suffice.  First  of  all,  any  such  black 
committee  would  not  have  legal  access  to  the 
crucial  income  tax  data  and  other  Informa- 
tion that  a  grand  jury  would  consider — not 
to  dwell  on  the  reality  that  Americans  are  not 
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about  to  replaw*  grand  Juries  with  Iniurmal 
commltt«ea  of  blacks.  Tb«n,  blacks  wltb 
enoagb  prestige  to  mutomatlc&IIy  win  ttM 
trust  of  the  whole  nation  would  scarcely  have 
the  time  or  Inclination  to  serre  on  such  a 
roving  Investigative  committee. 

Tlie  onus  is  on  the  black  elected  olficlal. 
Most  are  mindful  of  the  special  STirvelUanoe 
they  face,  the  extra-harsh  Judgments  they 
mubt  endure.  Most  wQl  rise  to  the  challenge. 
But  you  and  I  must  never  forget  that  .some 
black  politicians,  like  some  whites,  are  In  the 
business  to  make  money  quickly — legally  or 
lUagally.  Many  of  iiie  most  famous  white  poli- 
ticians In  our  history  entered  federal  service 
without  a  pot  to  put  peas  in  and  wound  up 
millionaires.  Bobby  Baker  and  Bebe  Rebozo 
got  to  be  household  words  because  of  the  fl- 
natKHpi  "success"  of  s  couple  of  17  5.  presi- 
dents. So  It  Is  Inevitable  that  some  blacks 
will  try  to  make  as  much  money  while  In 
public  office  as  Lyndon  Johnson.  Sen.  Joseph 
Montoya.  lUchard  Nb(ou.  John  Connal'y  and 
many  more. 

When  blacks  try  to  become  millionaires 
crookedly,  you  and  I  must  show  them  no 
mercy,  for  they  do  it  not  only  as  a  raid  on  the 
pocketbooks  of  all  Americans  but  as  an  espe- 
cially vicious  bite  into  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  Na^*^  America. 

But  we  absolutely  must  man  the  ramparts 
against  any  racist  purge  of  black  officials. 
There  must  be  no  repeUUou  of  the  post- 
Keoonstructlon  outrages. 

So  let  the  message  go  forth:  We  are  watch- 
ing black  ntiifi^ia  with  a  fine  microscope.  We 
will  do  In  those  who  betray  us.  We  shall  also 
naove  mercilessly  against  those  who  seek 
cravenly  to  discharge  those  blacks  who  have 
the  guta  to  try  to  shake  up  a  system  that  Is 
rlckUed  with  injustices. 

But  there  must  be  more  than  talk.  Most 
blg-dty  dally  newspapers  want  black  sub- 
acrttMia  and  readers  In  the  worst  way.  Their 
economic  survival  often  depends  on  it.  But 
the  Blmpie  truth  Is  that  nowhere  does  the 
black  community  make  Itself  heard  and  felt 
through  letters,  telephone  calls,  personal 
vislta  to  editors  and  puUlabers.  Until  well- 
educated,  articulate,  influential  blacks  take 
the  time  to  do  that,  the  double-staodard  of 
picas  coverage  tttat  C.  DeLores  Tucker  de- 
plores will  continue  for  a  thousand  years. 

Only  when  enough  black  people  truly  care, 
and  translate  their  oaring  into  meaningful 
actions  and  preosures,  can  we  feel  assured  of 
thwarting  a  campaign  to  disemptjwer  bluoka 


SPACE   TECHNOLOGY    HELPING 
ELEffiRLY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Febru- 
ary, "Machine  Design"  magazine  printed 
an  Interesting  article  entitled  "Astro- 
naut Food  Technology  Applied  to  MeaLs 
for  the  Elderly"  and  discusses  the  pilot 
program  taking  place  at  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  in  Houston.  Tex.  I  urge 
my  c(^eague8  to  "digest"  this  as  another 
example  of  the  benefits  we  may  gain 
from  the  money  well  .spent  on  the  space 
program. 

AsTKONAUT  Food  TrcHNOLfxiT  ApFi.iKi.  i<> 

MXALS  FOa  THE  ELEIALT 

The  food  technology  and  packaging  tech- 
nlqTies  that  NASA  developed  to  feed  astro- 
nauts In  space  may  And  a  down-to-Earth  tise. 

In  a  pilot  program  designed  to  help  pro- 
vide balanced  meaH  to  elderly  pe<iple  who 
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live  alone,  a  team  from  the  Johnnon  Space 
Center  Is  developing  a  meal  system  to  8upf>l«- 
ment  the  existing  Xattonal  Nutrition  Ppo- 
gnrnu  for  the  KMerly.  Pleld  decnoostratton 
and  evaluation  phams  of  the  program  are  ex- 
pected to  t>e  completed  late  this  year. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  many  elderly 
Americans  do  not  receive  adeqnate  nutrition. 
Rea«on«  include  lack  of  single  eeivlng  prod- 
ucts, limited  moblhty,  loen  of  skills  needed  to 
prepare  balanced  meals,  limited  flnanoen.  and 
often  a  sense  of  tonetlness  and  rejection  that 
reduces  the  Incentive  to  cook  and  eat  nutri- 
tious mealn  alone. 

The  N.^SA  team  Is  striving  to  come  up  with 
a  ^helf-staWe.  multi-meal  package  that  can 
be  distributed  by  .•feveral  methods — even  par- 
cel post — to  senior  citizens.  T^e  package  wlU 
consist  of  meals  that  can  be  opened,  cooked, 
eaten,  arid  cleaned  np  by  elderly  people.  The 
basic  meal  will  consist  of  an  entree,  two  side 
dishes,  dessert,  and  beverage,  with  a  21 -day 
menu  cycle  to  provide  variety  from  a  list  of 
10  entrees,  20  side  dishes,  10  desserts,  and  5 
beverages.  Each  meal  will  provide  at  least 
one-third  of  the  dally  dietary  allowance  for 
elderly  persons. 

A  field  demonstration  will  start  soon.  Se- 
lected elderly  Texans  win  prepare  and  eat 
developmental  m«ala  and  will  give  the  team 
an  evaluation  of  meal  design  and  delivery 
methods. 
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.^S'OTHER  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  FUTURE 


HON.  HERMAN  BAOILLO 

or   NXW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  If79 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  SpeaJur.  last  year, 
after  a  great  struggle  on  the  part  <rf  the 
New  York  delegation  and  our  many 
friends  outside  the  State,  an  aid  package 
was  finally  put  together  to  help  New 
York.  One  of  the  major  rationales  be- 
hind the  New  York  City  "bailout"  was 
to  bail  us  out  from  gitjwlng  debt  service, 
to  bail  us  out  from  a  situation  that,  ve 
were  told,  had  closed  the  money  markets 
to  us  for  the  next  20  year*.  That  bill  was 
passed  last  December,  and  since  then,  the 
rumblings  have  begun  again.  The  majror. 
formerly'  the  comptroller  of  the  city,  con- 
vetiiently,  after  the  loans  liad  been 
granted,  found  that  the  city's  deficit  was 
at  least  $297  million  more  than  he 
thought.  The  much-touted  exchange  of 
New  Yor*  mimlclpal  bonds  for  MAC 
paper  took  place — and  what  happened? 
Only  28  percent  of  thase  people  who 
could,  took  advantage  of  the  exchange. 
We  were  told  that  city  services  must  be 
cut  back  and  people  laid  off  to  prove  our 
credit-worthiness — and  so  we  cut  back 
social  services,  health  services,  sanitation 
and  police  services,  child  care  services, 
education  services — in  fact,  the  only 
sen-ice  we  have  not  been  able  to  cut  back 
on  is  our  debt  service,  which  we  are  now 
paying  in  increasing  amounts  and  with 
help  from  the  Federal  Government.  And 
what  lias  been  the  result  of  all  these 
steps  the  city  has  taken,  and  of  the  in- 
creased suffering  of  the  city's  citizens? 
The  money  markets  are  still  closed  to  us 
for  the  next  20  years.  And  that  is  not 
my  exaggeration.  Standard  and  Poor's 
said  that  on  January  24.  1676,  only  5 
weeks  after  the  New  York  aid  bill  passed. 

As  tiie  day.s  go  by,  it  becomes  inoreas- 


togiy  clear  that  we  are  not  getting  bet- 
ter, the  disease  of  deterioration  is  grow- 
ing, and  we  win  need  new  and  radical 
solutions  If  we  are  to  survive.  It  Is  xx)s- 
slble  that  the  city  and  State  will  be  re- 
turning to  the  Congress  for  help.  It  would 
be  weU  If  we  had  a  clear  picture  of  what 
was  really  happening  when  tfaey  do. 

Within  the  next  few  wedcs.  the  new 
statute  governing  municipal  bankruptcy 
wni  be  enacted  Into  law.  Now  that  It  will 
be  possible,  perhaps  It  is  time  to  be«ln 
"thinking  the  unthinkaJole."  We  have 
been  loathe  to  consider  the  possihility  of 
default  But  I  think  we  most  eonskler 
what  that  means,  parttculaxly  in  Ue^t  of 
what  hapiiened  during  the  past  months. 
In  last  week's  New  York  Magazine;  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  fanner  Under- 
secretary of  Commerce,  Howard  Sam- 
uels, provides  a  lucid  exposition  of  the 
gimmicks  the  city  has  used  in  its  attempt 
to  appear  stable,  and  what  the  alter- 
native of  default  win  realistically  mean. 
I  recommend  this  article  to  each  of  my 
colleagues,  for  each  of  you  may  be  called 
upon  in  the  near  future  to  once  aealn 
deal  with  the  surviTal  of  New  York. 

Tike  article  follows: 
Thk  XJwma  or  Dvami^— Tfes  tmrviTABi.E  Is 
Kowl 


(By  Howard  SamnelB) 

New  York  City  Is  dytog  aoooomically.  »'v« 
the  three-year  budget-balancing  plan' con- 
cocted by  our  political  and  hnrirwien  inarters 
to  restore  its  healUi  la.  In  fact.  t««^^„«^  n^ 
death.  As  crery  day's  news  InftmiM  im.  the 
plan  is  already  «n"1tg  afiart  at  ttaa  smbm. 
6ooa,  the  <lesperate  affort  to  avoid  dalkiUt 
wlU  be  seen  for  what  U  is:  a  aertai  oT  brll- 
Uant  tactical  jnoves  baaed  on  ahaky  asnimp 
tlons  bat  lacking  a  coherent  stratecj  for 
the  city  ta  long-term  survival. 

When  the  failure  of  Uie  thjree-7«ar  |»i-n 
hficomea  evident  to  the  politicians,  tbey  will 
puii  no  more  fiscal  rabUts  tnm.  Uwlr  hats. 
They— and  we— will  at  last  rcaUae  that  the 
fate  we  have  been  struggling  so  desperately 
to  avoid — default — may  now  be  the  only  way 
to  save  the  city's  eoonomlc  life.  A  n^otlated 
restructuring  of  the  dtyla  oTtahli^  debt, 
with  the  help  of  ths  federal  govonmcnt! 
would  be  a  better  path  to  the  same  end. 
But  if  that  cannot  be  done,  than  dafanlt 
la  the  only  way  to  get  the  relief  we  must 
have. 

Terror  of  the  unknown  of  defaalt — or, 
more  accurately,  a  moratortum  on  th*  pay- 
ment of  dty  debt — was  the  rationale  fOr 
many  of  the  self -destructive  policies  we 
adopted  imder  the  three-year  plan. 

Under  the  three -year  plan,  our  ctty'.-j 
priority  for  salvation  has  been  to  repay  our 
debt,  at  ridiculous  Interest  eosts,  ahead  of 
saving  our  economy,  police,  firemen,  or 
schools.  This  is  an  approach  opposite  to  that 
used  In  saving  American  business  hurt  by 
sudden  economic  reversal,  where  lenders  be- 
come the  last  priority  after  expenditures  nec- 
«»6ary  to  keep  the  business  viable.  It  was 
President  Pord,  of  all  people,  who  recognised 
this  last  fall  when  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
city  and  Instead  of  offering  aid  to  us,  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  federal  bankruptcy 
laws  that  would  permit  the  city  to  default 
without  chaos.  Recently  this  bUl  was  ap- 
proved by  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee and  is  expected  to  l>e  passed  tjy  both 
houses  and  signed  by  the  president  before 
the  end  of  March.  The  final  conference  bill 
establlshee  orderly  procedures  to  resUucture 
our  debt  and  gives  New  York  the  vltaUy 
needed  maneuvering  room  to  evolve  a  real — 
not  a  rhetorical — program  for  o«r  reeofsry. 
If  our  poUtfcal  leadership,  backed  by  a  public 
that  finally  luiderstands  the  problem,  does 
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not  take  this  opportunity  to  default  and 
titen  to  develop  a  program  to  aav«  our  econ- 
omy. Jfew  York  wlU  be  an  aconcanlB  waste- 
land— think  of  Kewaxk,  Maw  Jw—f    liy  IMi. 

For  aa  its  claims  of  flacal  rwpnnsiblllty, 
the  present  budget-balancing  pUa  Is  Itttla 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the  tinfoiglv- 
ably  phony  past  management  of  city  flnanc- 
Ing.  Tbe  only  real  difference  Js  that  we've 
tipped  the  stakes.  We've  gone  on  from 
manipulating  city  revenues  and  hiding  de- 
ficits to  gouging  the  business,  raal-estate. 
and  mlddle-claas  taxpayers  who  create  Hew 
York's  economic  life.  The  goremor  and  his 
Emergency  Tlnanclal  Control  Board  behaved 
honorably  in  getting  involved  in  our  prob- 
lems In  the  first  place.  But  their  good  in- 
tentions have  not  l>een  enonigh.  Unless  we 
seize  on  the  coining  f allurs  of  ttsthrae- 
year  plan  as  an  opportunity  to  reveras  the 
ruinous  one-two  punch  of  tax  hllces  and 
service  cuts,  we've  had  It.  This  win  be  New 
York's  last  gimmick. 

"Olmmlck"  derives  from  carnival  Slang 
meaning  "a  devtee  employed,  often  illegally, 
to  cheat,  deceive,  or  trick."  Our  actions  In  the 
first  months  of  the  budget-balancing  plan. 
unfortunately,  fit  that  deflnltton  to  a  tee, 
Hera'a  a  wsBplif 

CMmmlck:  our  effort  to  roU  over  $1.0  bil- 
lion In  ehort-tenn  city  dabt  Into  Big  MAO 
bomta.  This  was  a  chanictartBtleaUy  half- 
baked  beginning  for  the  thrae-year  plan.  At 
best,  it  only  postpones  part  of  our  debt,  while 
incraaalng  interest  payments  on  It.  And  be- 
cause It  Is  nothing  more  than  default  by  an- 
other name,  it  nagates  the  oatanstWs  goal  of 
the  plan — restoring  investor  eonfldenoe. 

Olmmlck:  claims  that  dty  erpanafs  have 
been  significantly  reduced.  Tea.  tha  city  haa 
cut  almost  40,000  wotkera  from  the  payroll. 
But  because  we've  tieen  wlUlng  to  Imrow  at 
usurious  rates  to  maintain  the  no-default 
facade,  interest  oosts  wffl  rise  $500  mOUon — 
a  sum  equal  to  the  salaries  ot  SOjDOO  lald-off 
employees. 

Oimmick:  our  tax  hikes  at  state  and  city 
levels.  Frojectlona  of  tha  Incraaaed  revenues 
these  taxes  wlU  bring  In  are  bUlU  into  he 
budget-balancing  plan.  But  boslnssa,  estate, 
stock-transfer,  and  real-estate  tazaa  were  on 
the  blink  of  declining  returns  even  before 
the  hikes.  The  new  taxes  are  likely  to  yield 
only  a  one-shot  rise  In  revenues  XoUowed  by 
a  sharp-fall-off  In  en8\iing  yaara 

Oimmick:  hiding  from  the  public  btin- 
dieds  of  millions  of  doDaxs  of  known  ex- 
pense. For  well  over  a  year  wo  have  known 
that  city  p^'"'^"*"  were  undertmidsd  by  at 
least  9300  million.  We  have  known,  too,  that 
If  we  weren't  Juggling  the  fxMks  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  the 
deficit  of  that  utterly  vital  service  would 
be  at  least  that  high. 

Olmmlck:  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
tax  increases  and  service  cuts  can  lead  to 
repayments  of  our  »13.5-bIlllon  In  debt.  This 
may  be  the  greatest  gimmick  of  them  all. 
If  we  continue  to  raise  taxes  and  eat  serv- 
ices, there  will  soon  be  no  econofnte  base  on 
which  to  btiild  a  repayment  plan.  ICoieover, 
New  York's  financial  Instttutlons  may  be 
crushed  by  a  combination  of  worthless  city 
notes  and  the  coUapse  of  bllllnna  of  dollars' 
worth  of  mortgages  on  city  property. 

The  budget-balancing  scheme  will  fail 
across  the  board  for  stUl  other  teasons  The 
three-year  budget  assumes,  for  example,  a 
steady  flow  of  state  and  federal  aid  to  the 
city.  But  President  Ford  and  Oovemor  Oarey 
have  already  propoeed  reductions  in  federal 
and  state  aid.  Further  cuts  are  Inevitable. 

The  city's  principal  ooet-cuttlng  tech- 
nique— across-the-board  cuts— Is  abltidgean, 
not  a  scalpel.  Layoffs  and  produettvtty  in- 
creases are  critical  needs  for  tha  city,  but 
we've  Imposed  abrupt,  across-the-l>oard  wlpe- 
outs  based  only  on  percentages,  or  seniority. 
but  not  productivity.  Agendas  such  as  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  cru- 
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clal  to  BTfifllng  the  recore^  of  oar  private 
sector,  have  been  affected  as  much  as  graaaly 

1  aucfa  aa  the  Tarl  and  Llaaow- 
ittott  that  «a- 

MseeAcien- 
cy  JsMsnagirlsl  fantasy. 

•Kb*  ihrrxi  pwr  ^an  flies  ia  tlM  face  ot  a 
half-oentary  at  acenomtn  csqierieDoe.  W«  are 
one  of  the  llist  Bovanunent  antltles  slneo 
the  days  of  Herl)ert  Hoover  to  become  ob- 
sessed with  balancing  a  iMidget  in  the  midst 
al  a  severe  recession.  Our  tax-ixlke,  service- 
cut  pcdidea  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  those 
tlMt  President  Ford  has  adapted  to  stimulate 
tlie  eleetion-year  economy.  Fotd  is  running 
a  $76-bilUon  deficit  and  cutting  taxes.  Ctty 
and  state  political  laadeca.  in  contrast,  have 
swallowed  a  package  of  tax  boosts  that  im- 
pact on  the  incomes  of  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses In  this  dty  with  the  force  of  a  925- 
liDllon  rise  in  federal  taxes.  Soeh  taxes  are 
even  more  diaastroos  for  local  governments 
tliaa  for  the  ^sds.  Why?  Because  whtn  the 
United  States  government  raises  taxes  and 
cute  ipanrtlnc.  hufinrmi  has  no  alternative 
bus  to  taka  it.  filiort  of  leaving  the  country, 
it  has  no  •zlt.  But  whm  the  stete  or  city 
of  Mew  Tack  does  it.  businesses  and  taxpayers 
can  ascape — to  New  Hampshire.  North  Caro- 
lina. Mew  Jersey. 

HSw  Toclc  has  been  defining  seriously  for 
over  a  decade.  In  the  period  from  1965  to 
107S|,  tha  elty  lost  acme  ao^WO  manufacturing 
Jobs  p»i«ii«iiy — 30  »>w»«gn»<i  bxewarles  a 
year.  But  ^gwi'tJ^iwg  prof oondly  accelerated 
the  decline  tieglnnlng  in  1969.  The  United 
States  arent  into  a  severe  recession.  Most  of 
the  nation  recovered  by  1971.  New  York 
hasnt  gotten  over  it  yet. 

Every  major  sector  (rf  otu  economy  suf- 
fered. The  downward  graph  of  manufacturing 
Jobs  began  to  resemble  a  Ski  jump  as  service 
industxles  halted  Uielr  spectacular  growth; 
wholeaale  and  retail  trade  fen  off  sharply: 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  transporta- 
tion, and  construction  plunged.  By  1975.  the 
city  endnrad  tte  first  fan  year  in  memory 
with  unemployment  running  almost  3  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 

me  latest  Bureau  of  Lalxir  Statistics  fig- 
ures ahow  a  loss  of  143^)00  Jobs  from  Decem- 
ber. 1974,  to  December.  1975.  In  1970,  the  city 
had  3.7  mUUon  Jobs.  By  1977, 1  predict,  we'U 
have  about  3  mminTi — 30  percent  of  our  econ- 
omy gone  in  seven  years.  A  "dty^  of  busl- 
neaaes  and  taxpayers  as  large  as  San  Fran- 
daeo  has  packed  Its  bags  and  left  New  York. 
This  mssa  destruction  of  our  economy  is  ae- 
cderatlng.  not  slowing.  It  is  feeding  on  Itsdf , 
verging  on  a  geometrle.  panic-level  rate. 

Prospects  for  next  year  are  bleak.  The  mo- 
mentum of  this  economic  decline — ^Its  dec- 
ade-long duration,  breadth,  and  potential 
for  catastrophe — is  truly  staggering.  There 
are  no  significant  signs  of  h<^>e. 

The  loss  of  70.000  Jobs  In  seven  years  str^ 
almost  92  billion  In  tax  revenues,  leading  to 
a  vicious  cyde  of  deficit,  futne  tax  increases, 
business  flight,  fiurther  drops  In  revenues, 
and  de^>er  deficit.  Both  the  governor  and  the 
mayor  now  realize  that  our  economy  is  hem- 
orrhaging, but  they  do  not  yet  seem  ready 
to  aclmowledge  that  the  three-year  plan's 
tax  hikes  are  malting  matters  very  much 
worse.  The  most  recent  9600-mIUlon  hike  In 
state  taxes  and  virtually  all  city  tax  boosts 
since  the  fiscal  crisis  fall  exclusively  on  busi- 
ness. 

The  economic  sector  most  aflllcted  by  the 
mass  exodus  Is  real  estate.  It  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant source  of  all  city  revenues,  provid- 
ing 13.3  binion  a  year — over  45  percent  of 
locally  raised  tax  levies.  Because  real-estate 
value  Is  based  on  cash  flow,  valiie  depends 
not  on  the  money  sunk  into  land  and  build- 
ings, but  on  the  economic  dynamism  going 
on  inside.  But  very  Uttle  real  estate  In  the 
city  lias  positive  cash  flows  today,  llie  de- 
parture of   b\i.slness  has   slashed   values  all 
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over  town.  For  the  first  time  In^ysars,  th* 
totel  aaseased  mlue  of  realastete  Is  KSw  York 
Oltgr  WlU  dNp  ia  iteeal  peas  1976-77.  Mot 
only  •■•  oAeas  emgtf.  but  ths  eaacutlves 
who  oooipled  i^iddle-looome 
I  are  laavii«  too.  TSie  muUIbllUon- 
dflilar  llquidattoa  of  paper  valuea  in  Mew 
'XOric  real  estate  from  1973  to  1976  ranks 
with  the  dedmatlon  at  stocks  and  securities 
la  the  crash  ot  1039-32.  Tet  our  three-year 
recovery  irtan  Corecaste  stable.  «wi  rising, 
revenue  ftom  neal-esteta-taz  increases. 

The  I1M  nMnliifl,  illai  111  liaiiliiuiiil  of  dis- 
tinguished buildem  with  their  properties  Is 
about  to  turn  into  a  root  of  abandonment. 
Beal-estate  values  may  plummet  20  per- 
cent by  1980.  stripping  the  dty  of  over  9700 
millkn  in  revenue.  Apartment  landlords  are 
pincered  between  the  polltlrally  adminis- 
tered rent-oontzol  law  and  rising  tax  and  fud 
costs.  Tenante  are  cau^t  between  declining 
real  Inctsnfs  and  increasing  Iiousing  costs 
catiaed  mainly  by  on  and  tax  increases.  Few 
Investflcs  or  builders  see  any  future  in  real 
estete  in  Mew  York.  Instead,  they  sie  csstlng 
about  for  ways  to  cut  and  run.  Aa  a  result, 
real-estate  tax  arrears  are  spproadilng 
levels — ^near  10  percent — ^last  experienced 
during  the  Oreat  Depression.  Deq>lte  that, 
the  business  and  poUtteal  leaders  on  the 
Emergency  Financial  Control  Board  have  ap- 
parently succumbed  to  the  classic  New  York 
fMlaey:  that  the  dty  Is  a  bottomlaae  SMfB 
that  win  yield  mora  and  marc  moBCy  aa  taaes 
are  raised. 

There  Is  another  decisive  economic  factor 
that  dooms  the  posslbnity  of  balancing  the 
budget  in  three  years;  iMng  tateaest  oosts. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  iuteiest 
costs  win  climb  from  9480  raniion  in  1974 
to  poadbly  n^-MOtaa  by  Itn-T*.  Totel  In- 
terest payments  would  then  be  greater  than 
city  taxpayers'  outlays  for  ■dtaie  and  Medi- 
caid eombiiMd.  Tlisy  woadd  lie  greater  than 
city  ej^Moodltures  fOr  polios  and  fire  protec- 
tion. 

Ifs  time  to  realise  tiiat  the  thne-year  liud- 
get-balandng  atheuie  not  only  cant  work, 
it  alMRddnt  wodc.  It  attempUi  the  laBpasslble 
In  poTsnit  of  the  taBpoasIbie:  taztag  a  sick 
eoooomy  in  the  hope  ot  leetadng  vanldMd 
investor  oonfldenae.  In  a  stonnlngly  nstve 
way.  our  leadera  have  treated  a  aodal  or- 
ganism nke  a  cold  balance  sheet.  Utef  are 
trying  to  *  ■  *  that  gives  the  city's  Ixmd- 
bolders  a  prayer  of  cash  paid  boA. 

Debt  restmettBg  wooM  give  us  breath- 
ing room  to  fight  Cor  the  chamtea  la  state 
and  federal  pOUdea  naoaaaary  lor  oar  sur- 
vival, but  It  iB  no  pananaa 

Trnrttam  to  stop  punishing  our  economy 
may  decnease  ite  erosion,  bat  only  apertflc 
creative  eoonomlc-devdopment  plans  can 
rebund  our  economic  base.  We  must  in- 
crease productivity  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
services.  So  far,  desnlte  the  efforte  of  the 
Emergency  Financial  Control  Board,  there 
Is  Uttle  visible  IndSeatton  of  aooompUdi- 
ment.  In  ddSult,  however,  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  board  to  Improve  the  man- 
agement of  the  dty  could  be  greatly  In- 
creased, not  diminished.  We  have  not  yet 
redressed  the  Inequities  of  the  pension  sys- 
tem, nor  have  we  obtained  real  productivity 
commitments  from  the  unions  (althcui^ 
some  have  offered  eooperation).  Health 
services,  which  cost  the  dty  taxpayers  even 
more  than  welfare,  stUl  lack  a  meaningful 
plan.  The  state  still  shows  no  inclination  to 
redress  its  discrimination  on  state  aid,  par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  education. 

But  under  default,  the  dty.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  federal  Judge,  can  distlngulsl^ 
between  cute  that  dindnate  waste  and  tn-t 
efficiency  and  cuts  that  push  Jobs  and  4az-< 
payers  out  of  the  dty.  nils  distinction  Is 
commonly  made  by  reodvara  In  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  No  recdver  aeeking  to  pcoteet 
creditors'  Intereste  sucks  dry  a  bankrupt 
business  if  it  can  be  saved. 
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Default  cotUd  have  negative  psvchologlcal 
effects  on  our  city,  but  none  worse  than 
the  dally  newspi^Mr  Btorle«  chronicling  th* 
failure  of  our  present  plan.  Default,  quickly 
followed  with  a  positive  ten-year  plan, 
would  tell  the  world  that  when  the  count 
was  nine.  New  York  got  back  up  off  the  mat. 

New  York  has  assets  to  build  on — tour- 
ism, port  facilities,  a  large,  skilled  labor 
pool,  and  much  more.  A  Judge  who  steered 
the  savings  in  debt  service  into  Investments 
In  our  future  would  be  guaranteeing  us  a 
chance  to  revive  and  pay  our  debts. 

Delay  Is  decay.  There  Is  no  economic  or 
political  rationale  for  stumbling  on  with  our 
self-destructive  three-year  plan.  Our  deter- 
mination to  rot  In  peace  aborts  a  long-over- 
due national  debate  on  the  needs  of  New 
York  and  other  cities.  If  we  don't  act,  this 
debate  will  not  be  one  of  the  Issues  In  this 
year's  presidential  election.  The  time  to 
fight  is  now,  before  the  three-year  plan 
cracks  of  Its  own  Internal  contradictions, 
before  we  elect  another  president  with  no 
position  on  the  crisis  of  urban  America.  We 
may  lose,  but  at  least  we'll  go  down  In  a 
style  that  befits  the  great   city  we  are. 


BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO 
AND  FIREARMS  STUDY  OF  HAND- 
GUNS USED  IN  CRIME 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHostns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVFS 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  results  of  a  recent  study 
of  handgims  used  In  crime.  This  exhaus- 
tive analysis,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  con- 
firms the  clear  need  to  enact  gun  con- 
trol legislation  which  would,  at  a  mini- 
mum, ban  the  so-called  Saturday  Night 
Special. 

The  principal  conclusion  of  the  study 
Is  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
handguns  use  in  crimes  is  of  a  low  qual- 
ity, with  a  market  value  of  less  than  $50 
and  a  barrel  length  of  less  than  3  inches. 
The  study  also  underscores  the  need  for 
national  legislation,  as  it  reveals  the 
ease  with  which  would-be  rriminals  in 
jurisdictions  with  stringent  gun  control 
laws  can  obtain  weapon.s  from  otlier 
States. 

It  is  clear  that  cheap,  easily  cuncealed 
handguns,  with  little  or  no  sporting  capa- 
bility, are  the  single  greatest  tool  of  the 
violent  criminal.  De.spite  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
handguns,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee voted  to  recommit  pending  gun  con- 
trol legislation  which  would  liave  banned 
the  "Saturday  Night  Special." 

I  hope  that  the  results  of  thLs  study, 
the  summary  chapter  of  wliich  is  repro- 
duced below,  will  serve  as  an  added  stim- 
ulus for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
to  recommit  the  legislation,  and  will 
hasten  the  passage  of  meaningful  fire- 
arms control  legislation : 

This  consolidated  report  reflects  a  total  of 
10.617  crime  guns  submitted  by  police  of 
16  cities  for  tracing.  Of  thLs  total.  7.815  or 
74  percent  were  succes-sfully  traced.  The 
anfthsis  of  this  data  by  individual  classiflca- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlons  Is  outlined  with  appropriate  Interpreta- 
ttonjR. 

However,  It  should  b«  noted  that  any 
conclusions  based  upon  this  data  must  be 
tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  each  fire- 
arm Involved  In  the  study  had  been  obtained 
by  police  as  the  result  of  a  crime  or  ofllclal 
Investigation,  and  that  this  data  does  not 
repreftent  general  handgun  ownership;  only 
crime  (ciins  iised  by  a  small  .segment  of  the 
poprlatlon 

CLASS  - 

Percryit 
Cla.Ms    1    I  Quality  handgun:    valued  at 

8100   or   more) 25 

Class   2    I  Medium   quality;    valued    at 

$50-»100)    IH 

Class  3  (Low  qtiality;  valued  less  than 

$5<)»    56 

'  Perceutugeii  listed  In  ClaMS,  Type,  Barrel 
Leiigui  and  Caliber  relate  to  10.617,  the  total 
crUne  guns  submitted  by  police — all  other 
percentages  relate  to  7.815  total  number  of 
crime  gvms  successfully  traced. 

The  term-s  "class"  and  "value"  must  be 
recognized  as  relative  terms  Insofar  as  this 
project  Is  concerned.  The  categorization  of 
traced  weapons  Into  one  of  these  three  cate- 
gories was  a  mectanlcal  function,  predeter- 
mined by  the  identity  of  the  manufacturer. 
In  other  words,  all  Colts  and  Smith  and 
Wessons,  for  example,  were  con.sldered  to  b<? 
Class  1;  all  Harrington  and  Rlchardsons  and 
Iver  Johnsons,  for  example,  were  considered 
to  be  Cla.s8  II;  all  Clerkes  and  Rohms,  for 
example   were  considered   to  be  Cla.ss  III. 

This  predetermined  clas.slflcatlon  system 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  true 
market  value  of  the  weapon  at  the  time  of 
arqiii.sition  by  the  police,  at  the  time  of 
acquisition  by  the  person  from  whom  the 
police  obtained  it.  or  at  the  time  of  sale  by 
the  lAsL  kno'AU  retail  dealer.  (The  mechanics 
of  the  project  were  such  that  this  informa- 
tion simply  wa.s  not  readily  available.) 

It  is  quite  likely  that  many  guns  classified 
1  and  2  hud  a  inarket  value  of  less  than  $50 
at  the  tune  obtained  by  the  police  or  ac- 
quired by  the  la^t  known  pas.sessor.  A  S&W. 
for  example,  20  years  of  age  that  had  pa.ssed 
tlirough  various  hands  and  was  ultimately 
disposed  of  through  a  pawnshop  could 
ea.sily— through  normal  depreciation,  lack  of 
care,  lack  of  detnaud,  etc.— have  fallen  Into 
the  le.~.s  than  $50  bracket  of  market  value  no 
nmtitr  wiiat  its  original  price.  (The  opposite 
wuuld  be  untrue  except  In  those  relatively 
few  instances  where  value  would  lncrea.se 
beou'.ie  the  w.'apon  sut>.sequently  becomes  a 
collectors  item  i  The  fact  that  approximately 
797  i2i  i>erceii^)  of  the  traced  guns  from 
the  lrt.-,i  12  cltifs  came  from  pav^nshops  is 
indicative  of  a  considerable  volume  of  depre- 
claliou.  In  addition.  C24  |6  percent)  of  t!ie 
totdl  timed  guns  ueie  stolen.  This  figure 
llkelv  is  nuimnil  siu'.e  weapons  were  rlMs.sed 
us  stolen  only  11  reported  by  serial  number 
to  the  Natioi.Hi  Crime  Information  Center 
The  value  of  these  stolen  yuns  whether 
original  or  cu.Tent  market  1-;  immaterial 
with  reluilon  to  the  questio.i  ■What  klad 
of  t^uns  do  crimliuils  prefer  for  thtlr  crimiiuil 
activities?" 

Therefore.  \.he  only  coiulusUm  'o  he  safely 
made  from  the  "Class"  data  is  that  a  sub- 
stantial maJoM'y  of  handguns  used  In  street 
crimes  is  of  lov\  (luallty  with  a  market  value 
oi  less  than  *5u  Tliis  conclusion  is  ba.sed  on 
tiic  tact  that  5.336  ( 5C  percei'.t  I  of  the  hand- 
guns traced  never  exceeded  $50  In  value  and 
of  the  remaining  4.176.  at  least  some  portion 
of  these  represent  handguns  which,  although 
origlimlly  vaUicd  in  excess  of  $50,  had  market 
values  of  less  than  $50  at  the  time  of  the 
police  acquisition  due  to  depreciation,  con- 
dition, age.  lack  of  demand,  etc.  In  addition. 
624  of  the  handgun.s  vi'ere  found  to  have  been 
stolen  and  therefore  cost  is  not  a  fnctor  to 
he  considered. 
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TTPB 

Percent 

Revolvers    ._     7fl 

Semi-automatic  pistols 24 

This  three  to  one  ratio,  indicating  that  the 
revolver  is  the  more  heavUy  favored  weapon 
by  the  criminal  element.  Is  directly  proi>or- 
tional  to  the  type  of  handguns  manufactured 
In  the  United  States.  During  the  first  10 
mouths  of  1975,  approximately  1.5  million 
revolvers  were  produced  as  compared  to  ap- 
proximately 500,000  semi-automatic  pistols; 
a  ratio  of  three  to  one. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  concern- 
ing "type"  of  weapon  Is  that  most  Indi- 
viduals, exclusive  of  the  law  enforcement 
community  and  gun  enthusiasts,  do  not  fully 
understand  the  mechanical  workings  of  the 
various  types  of  weapons.  When  an  indi- 
vidual acquires  a  handgun,  whether  for 
self-prctectlon  or  to  rob  a  gas  station,  his 
concern  may  be  to  obtain  a  weapon  that 
will  Uh  simple  to  operate. 

BAHKEL     LLNllTH 

Percent 

Barrel  3"  or  less 71 

Barrel  over  3  " 29 

Barrel  length  of  a  handgun  relates  directly 
to  concealablllty  and  as  such  It  Is  probably 
the  single  most  significant  factor  In  the  en- 
tire project.  Its  significance  stands  alone 
and  Is  not  dependent  upon  any  other  factor. 

Even  though  complete  statistics  are  not 
available  for  the  specific  reasons  that  police 
acquired  each  handgun  In  all  studies,  a  re- 
view of  Individual  trace  forms  Indicate  that 
many  of  these  weapons  were  used  In  street 
crimes  or  they  were  related  to  "carrying  con- 
cealed weapon"  charges.  If  a  weapon  Is  to  be 
used  for  street  crime  activity,  concealablllty 
Is  the  first  and  foremost  consideration  of  the 
acquirer  and  the  length  of  the  barrel  of  a 
particular  handgun  basically  determines  Its 
concealablllty. 

It  Is  also  Imftortant  to  note  that  handguns 
with  a  barrel  length  In  excess  of  3  Inches  gen- 
erally are  more  accurate  and  therefore  more 
desirable  for  sporting  or  other  legitimate  pur- 
poses. (Proposals  placed  before  Congress  In 
1975  would  eliminate  the  manufactttre,  Im- 
portation, and  sale  of  revolvers  with  a  barrel 
length  of  less  than  4  Inches  and  pistols  with 
an  overall  length  of  less  than  0  Inches.  All 
of  the  revolvers  and  most  of  the  pistols  that 
had  a  barrel  length  of  3  inches  or  less  In 
this  study,  71  percent,  would  be  prohibited. 
Additionally,  at  least  some  of  the  remaining 
29  percent  which  had  barrels  In  excess  of  3 
inches  would  also  be  prohibited,  i.e..  re- 
volvers with  barrels  3  inches  to  4  Inches  in 
leiiyth.) 

CAI.IBEX 

Percent 

.32  Caliber  or  leso 61 

Over  .32  caliber 39 

'I1ie  popularity  of  a  small  caliber  handgun 
Is  related  directly  to  concealablllty.  second 
only  to  barrel  length.  Tlii-s  factor  is  related 
equally  to  tiie  cost  factor  of  the  weapon 
However,  it  nuiy  not  necessarily  be  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  product,  i.e.,  a  .22  caliber 
handgun  generally  Is  less  expensive  than  a 
larger  caliber  weapon  but  numerous  quality 
manufacturers  produce  the  smaller  .22  cali- 
ber handgiui.  Handguns  produced  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1975  do  not  indicate 
the  same  popularity  of  caliber  among  the 
general  public  as  with  handguns  Involved 
in  street  crimes.  Manufacturers  during  this 
period  produced  an  equal  number  of  small 
and  large  caliber  handguns,  as  compared  to 
the  three  to  two  ratio  found  In  the  "caliber" 
Category  of  this  study. 

SATUHDAY   NIGHT  SPECIAL 

This  rte.scriptive  category  was  an  attetr.pt 
to  arrive  at  a  definition  for  statistical  pur- 
po.ses  that  would  only  generally  define  an  in- 
expensive, concealahle  weapon  that  has  he- 
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come  common  In  street  crime  ima(e.  To  com- 
puterize and  retrieve  tbe  Infomuitlon  from 
the  handguns  in  the  study  It  became  me- 
chanlcaUy  necessary  to  define  this  weapon  aa 
one  which  bas  a  barrel  length  of  9  Inches  or 
less,  one  which  had  a  caliber  of  JS2  or  less, 
and  one  which  was  relatlTely  tnezi>ensive 
(Class  3).  For  tbe  parpoaas  of  this  study  a 
handgun  liad  to  meet  all  tbne  criteria  to 
be  classified  as  a  Saturday  Night  Special. 
(This  restrlctlTe  definition  waa  used  only  to 
facUltote  sUUstlcal  daU  eanpUstlon  and 
ATF  does  not  advocate  Its  use  as  a  Isfpal  defi- 
nition.) 

Forty-five  percent  or  3,486  of  tbe  weapons 
successfully  traced  cotUd  be  categoHzed  un- 
der this  definition.  Studies  from  IndlTidual 
cities  Indicate  there  was  a  hlf^  of  66  pareent 
In  Atlanta  to  a  low  of  36  percent  In  lOaml/ 
Dade  County. 

More  significant  than  tbe  number  of  weap- 
ons falling  wltbln  this  simple  definition  is 
the  large  percentage  of  handguns  found  in 
the  study  to  be  aaslly  concealable,  combining 
the  caliber  and  barrel  length  factors  only. 
As  prerlouBly  stated,  concealablllty  may  be 
tbe  most  significant  factor  la  tlie  entire  de- 
scrlptlTe  category.  (Sixty-one  percent  of  ail 
handguns  studied  were  small  caliber  and  71 
percent  bad  a  barrel  length  of  3  Inches  or 
less.) 

cauacE  ctTN  soxntCEs 
Tbe    analysis    also    was    directed    toward 
crime  gun  soturces  and  two  factors  were  Iden- 
tified that  are  believed  to  be  significant  and 
indicative  of  a  national  pattern. 

The  number  of  Project  I  handguns  traced 
to  pawn/loan  type  busineases  in  the  latter 
12  project  cities  was  totaled  and  indicate  that 
23  percent  of  aU  stioeessfUlly  traced  hand- 
guns was  sold  to  tbe  public  by  a  pawn/loan 
type  business.  A  further  In-d^th  study  con- 
cerning the  cities  of  Boston,  Charlotte.  Louis- 
ville and  Los  Angeles  indicated  that  35  per- 
cent of  tbe  handguns  had  been  purchased 
from  pawn/loan  type  bTtsineases  and  59  per- 
cent of  these  were  Saturday  m^^t  Spedals. 

These  statistics  were  manually  obtained 
from  the  respective  successfully  traced 
handguns  only  if  tbe  licensees'  business 
name  reflected  the  words  "pawn"  or  "loan." 
and  therefore  tbe  totals  are  not  conclusive 
but  represent  only  the  minimum  number  of 
weapons  that  had  a  pawn/loan  type  business 
as  a  soTiree.  E^ven  though  statistics  are  not 
available  for  all  study  cities  with  relation  to 
"pawn/loan  businesses,  it  Is  slgniflcant  that 
this  source  may  have  supplied  a  dispropor- 
tionate niunber  of  Inexpensive,  concealable 
weapons  If  the  statistics  in  tbe  last  four  cities 
studied  are  reliable  Indicators  for  all  project 
cities. 

The  state  of  origin  of  each  successfully 
traced  handgun  also  was  analysed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  specific  sources  and  pos- 
sible flow  patterns  of  weapons  used  In  street 
crimes. 

The  majority  of  the  individual  studies  indi- 
cates that  most  of  the  crime  g^uns  were  pur- 
chased in  the  state  where  they  were  in- 
volved in  a  crime.  Data  was  not  available 
however  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
handgun  had  been  purchased  within  the  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction  of  tbe  study  city  or 
whether  the  handgun  had  been  piuxshased 
l'\  another  part  of  the  same  state. 

There  were  significant  exceptions  where  a 
majority  of  the  weapons  found  In  five  study 
cities  was  purchased  In  other  states.  It  Is 
apparent  that  In  the  study  area,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  percentage  of  out-of-State 
purchases  Is  directly  proportional  to  the 
strsngth  of  the  local  firearm  regulations. 
Each  study  city.  Is  major  state  or  states  of 
source,  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  local  firearm 
regulations  Is  outlined  as  foUows: 

KEW    TORK 

Four  percent  from  New  York,  20  percent 
from  South  Carolina,  11  percent  from  Flor- 
ida, 8  percent  from  Georgia,  and  6  percent 
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from  Virginia.  (AU  other  states  of  eouioe 
were  less  than  4  percent  each — see  individual 
study.) 

Tba  New  Toi^  City  Municipal  Code  re- 
qutnes  the  lasnance  of  ilocnaes  and  permits 
in  order  to  lawfully  pomws  or  purchase  a 
handgun  as  ■wtUX  as  a  shotgun  or  ilfle.  The 
Code  additionaUy  enunkeratea  certain  pro- 
hibited persons  wiio  cannot  receive  permits 
or  licenses  as  well  as  requiring  dealers  in 
firearms  to  adhere  to  stringent  regulations 
and  licensing  requirements. 

The  Nerw  York  firearms  statutes  commonly 
known  as  tbe  Sullivan  Law,  are  broadly  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  tbe  stolctest  In  tbe  United 
States  and  supplemented  with  potentlaUy 
severe  penalties. 

One  conclusion  from  tbe  New  York  study 
is  Chat  a  stringent  local  law  has  as  a  pri- 
mary effect  the  funnel  Ing  of  local  firearm 
piu'cbxeers  to  outside  sources. 

ATLaMTA 

Kigfaty-one  percent  from  Georgia.  (AU  other 
States  were  less  than  4  percent — see  individ- 
ual study.) 

The  Atlanta  Municipal  Code  requires  that 
dealers  in  handguns  obtain  a  license  from 
the  Mayor  or  Board  of  Aldermen,  lliere  is  no 
registration  or  licensing  provisions  for  liand- 
guns  under  this  Jurisdiction  or  any  other  re- 
striction on  private  ownership  of  bandguna 
Except  that  under  Article  20-61  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Cods.  .22  caliber  handguns  which 
have  a  barrel  length  of  3  inches  or  less  and 
which  retail  for  $39  or  le?s  are  prohibited.  It 
is  noted  that  Atlanta  had  the  hlghe^-t  per- 
centage for  Saturday  Night  Specials  (58  per- 
cent), even  though  there  is  legislative  pro- 
hibition against  Uils  tyi>e  of  wei^Mn.  As  In 
other  study  cities,  sufficient  data  Is  not  avail- 
able to  determine  whether  most  of  tbe  crime 
guns  were  purchased  in  or  outside  of  At- 
lanta's municipal  Jurisdiction,  even  though  a 
majority  were  purchased  wltbln  th&  same 
State. 

DEmorr 

dgtat  percent  from  Michigan,  19  percent 
firom  Ohio.  9  percent  from  Kentucky,  0  per- 
cent from  Oeorgia,  and  6  percent  from  MLs- 
slssippi.  (All  other  states  of  source  are  listed 
in  the  individual  reports.) 

Tbe  city  of  Detroit  requires  that  prior  to 
purchasing  a  handgun  a  resident  must  ob- 
tain from  the  Chief  of  Police  a  permit  and 
prevents  any  person  from  selling  such  weap- 
ons unless  the  piuxhaser  has  a  permit  to 
acquire  the  handgun.  Michigan  law  Is  sim- 
ilar in  that  It  requires  a  local  Chief  of  Police 
issue  a  permit  to  an  individual  prior  to  his 
purchase  of  a  handgun. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  the  Detroit 
and  Michigan  statutes  apparently  are  efl'ec- 
tlve  in  that  82  percent  of  all  successfully 
traced  handguns  was  purchased  in  other 
States.  Detroit's  geographical  location  may 
be  a  contribution  factor  to  the  large  per- 
centage coming  from  Ohio. 

NXW  ORLEANS 

Sixty-three  percent  from  Louisiana.  (All 
other  states  of  source  are  listed  in  the  Indi- 
vidual reports.) 

New  Orleans  Municipal  Code  requires  that 
residents  obtain  from  the  Chief  of  Police  a 
permit  to  purchase  handguns  as  well  as  pro- 
hibiting firearm  dealers  from  selling  hand- 
guns unless  a  permit  Is  obtained  by  the  pvu-- 
cliaser.  Loidsiana  State  law  does  not  require 
licensing  or  permits  prior  to  handgun  ac- 
quisition. As  in  other  studies,  there  Is  insuf- 
ficient data  to  determine  If  a  majority  of  tbe 
New  Orleans  crime  guns  was  purchased  In 
or  outside  of  that  Jurisdiction.  However,  it 
appears  that  current  state  legislation  di- 
rectly relates  to  the  high  percentage  of 
handguns  purchased  within  the  State. 

DALLAS 

El'hty-seven  percent  from  Texas.  (All 
other  states  of  source  are  ll.sted  In  the  indi- 
vidual reports.) 
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The  City  of  Dallas  has  no  legislative  re- 
strictions on  tbe  purchase  or  possession  of 
handguns  and  Vbe  State  of  Texas  prohibits 
possession  to  certain  persons.  i.e..  felons, 
minors,  et.  aL  Of  aU  cities  Included  In  tbe 
project.  DtOlas  bad  tbe  highest  percentage 
of  source  from  within  Ita  own  State. 
nurvxB 

Seventy-eight  percent  from  Colorado.  (AU 
other  states  of  source  are  listed  in  tbe  indi- 
vidual reports.) 

Tbe  City  of  Denver  requires  that  handgun 
dealers  ""'"tain  records  of  tbelr  sales,  in- 
cluding more  than  one  form  of  identtfica- 
tion  by  tbe  purchaser.  Iliere  are  no  registra- 
tion or  permit  requirementa  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  ji^nAptrxm  by  private  eltlxana.  Slml. 
larly.  tbe  State  of  Colorado  does  not  require 
licensing  or  tbe  issuance  of  permits. 

KANSAS   CITT,   ICO. 

Thirty-five  percent  from  Missouri  and 
26  percent  from  Kansas.  fAll  ottier  states  of 
source  are  Hated  In  the  Indtvtdaal  reports.] 

Kansas  City  has  no  apsclflc  reglsteatloa  or 
permit  rsqmrements  ««— «*"g  wHh  tbs  ae- 
qxiltftlon  of  haadguna.  however,  tlw  Btete 
ot  Mlsaourt  requires  that  weapons  wliich  ars 
"eoooealable"  must  be  purchased  with  a  per- 
mit obtained  from  the  Sberilf  in  the  county 
where  acquired  for  a  fee  of  60c  The  State 
of  Fansaa  has  no  regtetratton.  permit,  or 
lloenalng  requirement  concerning  puichase 
or  paesesBlon  of  handguns. 

The  geographical  location  of  ^ti-^tw  City 
explains  the  high  peraentage  of  handguns 
which  had  Kansas  as  a  state  of  source.  How- 
ever, an  equally  contrtbuting  factor  may  be 
tbe  difference  of  regulation  between  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  State  laws. 
oaKi.Am 

Seventy-four  percent  from  California.  [AU 
other  states  of  source  are  listed  In  the  In- 
dividual reports.] 

Tbe  State  of  California  requires  the  li- 
censing of  aU  firearm  dealers  and  places 
upon  that  dealer  certain  lesUlctious  as  to 
the  sale  of  "concealable"  weapons.  These  re- 
strictions include  a  waiting  period  between 
purchase  and  delivery  of  a  handgun,  fne 
waiting  period  has  been  extended  to  15 
days  effecUve  Jan.  1,  1976.]  Tbe  dealer  and 
tbe  purchaser  are  required  to  fUe  a  registra- 
tion form  with  the  state  that  includes  de- 
scriptive information  about  the  purchaser. 

The  City  of  Oakland  has  no  specific  regis- 
tration, permit,  or  licensing  requirements 
other  than  those  provided  by  state  statutes 
at  the  time  of  this  study. 

Tlie  Oakland  study  and  the  Los  Angeles 
study  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  crime 
guns  Iiad  been  purchased  within  that  State. 
This  Is  contrary  to  tbe  patterns  established 
in  other  cities  that  have  relatively  strong 
registration,  permit,  or  Ucen.<'i.ng  require- 
ments. There  is  InsuiBclent  data  available 
from  the  project  studies  to  explain  this  situ- 
ation. However,  one  factor  simply  may  be 
the  distance  between  California  and  other 
areas  where  handguns  may  be  more  esslly 
obtained. 

ICIAMI 

Eighty-two  percent  from  Florida.  {All 
other  states  of  source  are  listed  in  the  in- 
dividual reports.] 

Miami  and  Dade  County  have  regulations 
that  require  a  72-hour  waiting  period  l>e- 
tween  purchase  and  delivery  of  handguns. 
In  addition,  Miami  requires  the  notification 
of  th3  sale,  along  with  certain  information 
rele-^ant  to  the  weapon  and  purchaser,  to  the 
Chief  of  Police.  The  State  of  Florida  has  no 
specific  registration,  licensing,  or  permit  re- 
quirements; It  does  have  a  prohibited  per- 
sons category  simUar  to  most  other  States. 
As  in  other  cities,  the  project  Inftonnatlon 
was  not  able  to  Identify  whether  the  crime 
guns  used  in  Miami  and  Dade  County  were 
purchased  from  in  or  outside  of  those  par- 
ticular Jurisdictions. 
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lUNItXAPOLIS/ST.  PAUL 


Sixty-one  percent  from  ICnnesota.  (All 
other  states  of  aoiirce  are  listed  lu  the  in- 
dividual repMts.) 

There  is  no  specific  registration,  licens- 
ing, or  permit  requirement  In  either  the 
State  of  Minnesota  or  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis. Each  Jurisdiction  prohibits  the  sale 
to  certain  persons.  I.e.,  felons,  minors,  et.  al.; 
and  Minneapolis  requires  that  whenever  a 
handgun  is  transferred,  a  notice  of  that 
transfer  be  filed  with  the  City  Clerk.  St.  Paul 
requires  that  a  permit  be  first  obtained  from 
the  Chief  of  Police  prior  to  purchase  of  a 
handgun.  The  data  avaUable  from  this  study 
does  not  delineate  sales  In  either  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis,  therefore  no  conclusion  can  be 
made  except  that  a  majority  of  the  crime 
guns  was  purchased  within  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Fifty-four  percent  from  Pennsylvania.  9 
percent  from  Virginia,  and  8  percent  from 
South  Carolina.  (All  other  states  of  source 
are  listed  In  the  individual  reports.) 

Penns^vanla  State  law  requires  a  waiting 
period  of  48  hours  between  purchase  and  de- 
livery of  a  handgun,  and  filing  with  the  state 
a  notification  of  the  purchase,  accompanied 
by  Identifying  data  about  the  purchaser.  The 
City  of  Philadelphia  additionally  requires  a 
license  or  permit  to  purchase  be  obtained 
from  the  Philadelphia  Police  XJepartment 
prior  to  the  sale  of  a  handgun.  (The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  legislation  nul- 
lifying local  firearm  regulations,  however. 
Philadelphia  continues  to  enforce  some  of 
its  ordinances  pendmg  on  appeal  of  the 
State  law.)  Even  though  data  Is  not  available 
from  the  project  to  Identify  whether  the 
crime  guns  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  were 
acquired  In  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Philadelphia,  other  enforcement  projects 
have  clearly  indicated  that  in  all  probability 
they  were  purchased  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
It  Is  significant  that  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  the  two  largest  states  of  source  out- 
side of  Permsylvania,  also  are  major  states 
of  source  In  the  New  York  study. 

SEATTLK 

Seventy-six  percent  from  Washington.  (All 
other  states  of  source  are  listed  In  the  in- 
dividual reports.) 

The  City  of  Seattle  requires  a  72-hour 
waiting  period  between  purchase  and  deliv- 
ery of  a  handgun  and  written  notification 
of  the  purchase,  with  pertinent  personal 
data,  being  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  The 
State  of  Washington  reqvilres  a  similar  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  the  purchaser  and 
the  dealer.  There  is  no  specific  permit  or  li- 
censing requirements  for  possession  or  pur- 
chase and  waiting  period  is  to  provide  the 
police  time  for  action  If  the  prrvpo.sed  pur- 
chaser is  a  prohibited  person 

BOSTOK 

Thirty-five  percent  from  Ma.-»,-.achU3«;Us,  11 
percent  from  Florida,  and  7  percent  from 
South  Carolina.  (All  other  states  of  .source 
are  listed  In  individual  reports  ) 

Immediately  prior  to  the  prc)Je<  l  being  In- 
stituted in  Boston,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts enacted  mandatory  sentencing  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  possession  of  firearms  with- 
out a  permit.  Massachtisetts  State  law  ba- 
sically requires  an  Individual  to  obtain  a  fire- 
arm identification  card  prior  to  possession 
of  a  firearm.  A  permit  to  purchase  a  firearm 
Is  additionally  required.  Both  the  permits  and 
licenses  are  issued  by  appropriate  police 
eigencies.  Because  of  the  enactment  of  the 
mandatory  penalty  section  of  the  firearm 
regulations,  the  total  number  of  firearms 
submitted  in  the  Boston  study  was  minimal 
for  a  major  metropolitan  area.  If  the  limited 
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number  of  study  handguns  Is  factually  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  crime  guns  used  in  Boston, 
then  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  regula- 
tions, even  prior  to  mandatcwy  sentencing, 
had  an  effect  similar  to  the  New  York,  De- 
troit and  Philadelphia  regulations;  that  is 
the  prohibition  in  one  Jurisdiction  caused  po- 
tential purchasers  to  look  el.se where. 

CHASLOTTK 

Foriy-three  percent  from  North  Carolina 
and  29  percent  from  South  Carolina.  (All 
other  states  of  sources  are  listed  lu  the  indi- 
vidual reports.) 

North  Carolina  requires  that  the  Sheriff 
issue  a  permit  prior  to  an  Individual  pur- 
chasing a  handgun  in  the  county  of  the 
Sheriffs  jurisdiction.  Additionally,  there  are 
certain  prohibited  persons,  i.e..  felons,  mi- 
nors, etal..  who  cannot  purchase  or  possess 
handguns  and  firearm  dealers  are  required  to 
be  licensed  and  regulated.  The  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  some  portions  of  the  state's 
regulations  are  recent.  The  project  did  not 
provide  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  effect 
that  these  laws  had  upon  the  source  of  Char- 
lotte's crime  guns.  Charlotte's  proximity  to 
South  Carolina  apparently  Is  a  factor  In  the 
large  percentage  of  crime  guns  purchased  In 
that  state,  and  of  equal  Importance  is  the 
differing  firearm  regulations  in  each  state 
at  the  time  of  the  study. 

LOUISVILLE 

Eifehiy-two  percent  from  Kentucky.  (All 
other  states  of  source  are  listed  in  the  indi- 
vidual reports.) 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  no  specific  re^;- 
Istration.  licensing,  or  permit  requirements 
for  the  purchase  or  possession  of  handguns. 
Tlie  City  of  Louisville  requires  written  noti- 
fication to  the  Louisville  police  of  each  hand- 
gun transaction,  with  pertinent  data  about 
the  purchaser  and  the  weapon  purchased. 
Thumb  printing  is  included  In  this  regis- 
tration and  there  Is  a  24 -hour  waiting  period 
between  purchase  and  delivery.  As  in  other 
studies,  no  determination  can  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  crime  guns  used  in  Louisville 
and  which  were  purchased  In  Kentucky  actu- 
ally were  purchased  In  Louisville  or  outside 
of  that  jurisdiction  where  less  stringent  reg\i- 
latlons  were  in  effect. 

LOS    ANGEI.ES 

Ei(;hty-two  percent  from  California.  (All 
other  states  of  aoiu'ce  are  listed  in  the  indi- 
vidual reports.) 

The  same  comments  for  Oakland  apply 
equally  to  this  study. 

In  summary  it  appears  that  the  following 
deierniinations  can  be  made  about  crime 
guus  used  in  the  project  cities: 

1.  In  general,  small  caliber,  short  barreled 
handguns,  that  usually  are  Inexpensive,  are 
the  favored  weapon  used  in  street  crimes. 
Combining  all  factors,  concealablllty  may  be 
the  most  significant  factor  found  in  the 
majority  of  these  weapons. 

2.  Tl»at  pawnshops  or  loan  type  biusiues.ses 
are  tiie  sources  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Saturday  Night  Special  type  handguns,  dis- 
proportionate to  the  actual  percentage  that 
this  class  of  business  in  of  the  total  number 
of  firearm  dealers. 

3.  That  the  strength  of  firearm  regulations 
or  enforcement  of  those  regulations  in  differ- 
ing project  cities  Is  directly  proportional  to 
the  percentage  of  crime  guns  that  were  pur- 
chased in  another  State.  It  also  appears  that 
a  significant  factor  concerning  the  strength 
of  a  local  ordinance  Is  whether  or  not  a  prior 
permit  or  authority  to  purchase  Is  needed. 
This  means  that  regulations  requiring  after 
the  fact  notification  do  not  have  the  same 
deterrent  effect  on  potential  handgun  pur- 
chasers as  do  regulation.^  requiring  prior 
purchvi^e  pernula. 
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WILFRED  MESSER,  MAN  OP 
MANY  TALENTS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THK   VIRGIN    ISLANDS 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1976  Wilfred  Ethelbert  Messer  of 
St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  died  at  the 
age  of  82.  The  unique  and  varied  achieve- 
ments of  this  gentleman  were  so  extraor- 
dinary that  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues  for  our  mutual  ad- 
miration. 

Born  under  the  flag  of  Denmark,  Wil- 
fred Messer  mastered  the  Danish  lan- 
guage to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  administra- 
tive clerk  of  the  OCBcc  of  Education.  He 
held  that  position  for  30  years  also  be- 
coming among  the  first  stenographic 
wTiters  on  St.  Croix.  When  later  the 
Virgin  Islands  became  an  American  ter- 
ritory, Mr.  Messer  went  Into  the  Federal 
service  taking  in  the  arduous  task  of 
deputy  clerk  for  the  St.  Croix  District 
Court.  During  these  22  years  he  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  to  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Gov- 
ernment. 

Wilfred  Messer's  talents  were  equally 
matched  by  his  diversity  of  interests  ahd 
civic  involvements.  He  became  a  most 
knowledgeable  breeder  of  cattle,  a  noted 
sportsman  in  the  St.  Croix  Turf  Club,  an 
accomplished  musician  and  a  dedicated 
worker  for  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Selected  Service  Board.  Mr.  Messer's 
thespian  abilities  entertained  citizens  of 
St.  Croix  for  many  years. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  this  unusually 
gifted  individual  was  the  degree  of  re- 
spe^  and  love  In  which  he  was  held  by 
his  family  and  friends.  His  considerate 
and  even  temperament  wa.s  a  joy  to 
those  who  knew  him  and  an  honor  to  his 
concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

I  insert  in   the  Record  the  funeral 
eulogy    delivered     by    the    Honorable 
Almeric  Christian,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  District  Court. 
EuLOCY  Delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  thk 

BuBiAL  OF  Mr.  Wilfred  Ethelbert  Messer 

Had  the  suggestion  been  ventured,  that 
I  would  be  so  soon  again,  standing  on  this 
very  spot,  addressing  once  more  this  dole- 
lul  task.  It  would  have  been  soundly  re- 
jected as  being  at  war  with  reality.  But 
another  erstwhile  verdant  leaf  has  fallen 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  anew  I  am  highly 
privileged  to  briefly  recall,  though  sorrowing, 
small  segments  of  the  pathways  trod  In  the 
life  now  released  from  earthly  toll. 

Wilfred  Ethelbert  Messer.  The  light  of 
day  first  focussed  Its  broad  smile  on  him  the 
22  nd  day  of  November  In  the  year  1894.  here 
in  St.  Croix,  the  child  of  Peter  Messer  and 
Catherine,  his  wife,  nee  Phillips.  As  he  moved 
gallantly  toward  the  82nd  furlong  of  his 
life,  the  earthly  race,  for  him,  ended  on  the 
nth  day  of  the  current  month.  Left  In  the 
throes  of  grief  by  his  passing  are  his  children 
Lois  Adella  and  Olorla  Eola.  six  grandchil- 
dren, three  great  grandchildren,  sisters  Leo- 
nora Jackson  and  Hanslna  Powlls  and  broth- 
ers Carlos  and  Basil — not  to  mention  a  host 
of  friends. 


OBaprtag  In  »  aodMt  tibm^  tamOr,  h* 
WM  not  noUy  bant,  took  to-Mi  mtUlt,  «aUI 
better  by  fikr,  be  ■ban  ■Hnis  .be  nobly 

remembered* 

Ab  ambtCfeMM  mdtOtifm -tnm.  hM  wiiihai 
days,  be  eeflsly  devooMd  te  Mn  tte  Umlied. 
but  beetceny  saflkslent  niliiimiun  Oliiletiaa- 
8ted  oOtoed  «t  tbe  tank  «t  tbim  MUtmr. 
Building  on  tbat  taaaOmUam  fe*  mUritg  threw 
himaeU  Into  oommeMlal  ooomw  bgr  oatr»- 
q>ondenoe.  tbe  Boyd  Sebftol  «f  flherttead  tn 
pertloaler.  lb  diort  ordw  b»  ■aetand  tbe 
Boyd  ayetem  of  gbortbaad — ';»**'*««■'£  this 
with  the  tottob  Bystem  «r  tjptmxfUag.  mOt 
taught.  Thus  be  was  maabsted  aaMsv  the 
first  stenogr^tblo  viltdn  «n  the  Wand. 

Simultaneously  with  these  studies  be  bad 
by  his  dlllgsnoe  won  soploymsat  In  UiO 
as  s  monlta^teacber  In  the  DsnUh  sfstem 
of  education,  then  silmlnlitsmil  by  one  Bea- 
bner  Petersen,  director  oC  ttiat  department. 
HlB  general  oonyietenoe  Joined  with  his 
profldenoy  In  the  Tw^t**  huvoace  to  earn 
him  the  promotkm  to  the  admimstnsttfo 
tasks  of  deck  In  idiarge  at  ^le  «Mwiftg  vnn 
of  education,  a  poditlan  i»  was  to  oociq>y 
with  various  title  changes'  for  almost  90 
years. 

Turning  the  pages  back  for  a  few  Chap- 
ters,  we  witness  his  marrlafe  on  June  90. 
1920  to  the  pert  and  beanteons  rwptiw^ 
Lange— a  public  school  teadisr — the  "»»«i?n 
which  gave  him  his  two  gems — his  surviving 
daughters. 

In  June  of  1040,  he  made  the  shift  to 
Federal  Service,  taking  on  tbe  ardnoos  tartc 
of  deputy  clerk  In  charge  of  the  St.  C^olx 
division  of  our  district  court.  Tb  that  en- 
deavor he  gave  his  enthnslastle  y»w1  com- 
petent aU  for  23  years  before  he  dosed  out 
his  Oovemment  service,  and  Indeed  the 
year  loea.  by  letliement  on  nmtmmn/fnr  Slst 
of  that  year.  The  antle^Mted  Joy  of  lettoad 
life  was  deeply  scarred,  almost  to  the  point 
of  nothingness,  however,  for  In  ApttL  of  tbs 
preceding  year  his  beloved  "iriienr'  as  he 
affectionately  was  wont  to  can  hte  wife,  was 
snatched  from  his  side,  ia'ikeath. 

But  "Willie".  Bomethues  "WUneclto"  as  he 
came  to  be  fbndly  known^-ahd  so  respect- 
fully addreasad  by  many  of  us.  sevwal  de- 
cades his  Junior,  (or  "papetes"  as  hta  grand- 
children affectionately  dubbed  him)  was  not 
one  to  Just  mark  time.  He  iMed  time  to  »««v^ 
his  indeUble  mark— and  In  varied  spheras. 

Livestock  raising  caught  hto  fimcy.  The 
UtUe  farm  he  acquired  at  estate  St.  John 
provided  not  only  an  f<*4«*«ima1  ontlet  for 
his  unbounded  energies,  but  also  solace  and 
satisfaction.  Rank  amateur-  at  the  outset, 
he  was  knowledgeable  breeder  of  cattle  and 
smaller  stock  by  the  time  he  called  a  halt 
to  those  activities. 

A  zestful  qmrtsman.  Horse  racing  was 
really  "his  thing".  Tbelees  worker  In  farthw- 
Ing  the  efforts  of  the  St.  Croix  Turf  Club. 
For  many  years  as  secretary,  the  dtibs  ba<&- 
hone.  In  fact  he  was  virtually  tbe  dub.  In 
his  racing  stable,  "Eastbourne".  "FIame>', 
"Princess".  "Pat"  Uy  name  a  few  of  his  apeedy 
steeds.  Many  here  will  recall  his  feats  as  he 
"faced  off"  with  them  around  that  7-slded 
table.  He,  like  me  a  veritable  lamb  mmrtng 
ravening  wolves.  He  coined  the  phrase  we  so 
often  repeat,  "tls  only  chipe". 

In  talents,  well  rounded,  he  was  a  com- 
petent musician,  holding  a  chair  as  cometlst 
in  tbe  Smith  Brass  Band  of  now  perhaps 
forgotten  fame. 

His  fond  memories  of  life  under  the  Danes 
and  his  affection  for  that  Katlon  quite  nat- 
urally led  him  to  charter  membersh^)  In 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Denmark.  Oie- 
garlous  to  the  core,  he  was  Instrumental  In 
the  founding  of  the  St.  Crolz  duster  of  the 
"Improved  Benevolent  Protective  Ordw  of 
Elks"  and  an  officer  of  that  (nganlsatlon, 
achievements  In  which  he  Justly  took  great 
pride.  Tirelessly  in  the  active  was  he  In  the 
Rotary  Club  of  St.  Croix — once  and  again 
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in  tbe  nucleus  of  early  m»mt}fin  jn  fthe  hu- 
maauarian  Held  of  the  American  Bed  Crom, 
bs  was  fte  years  an  nnoeasing  volunteer 
The  OdecUre  Berries  Board  too^ 
from  his  guiding  hand  and  wise 
eoonsSL 

Bat  undoubtedly  crowning  all  his  many- 
aided  labors  and  aoconidlahmenta,  was  his 
long  and  totaUy  devoted  aervloe  to  hte 
ahoKh.  tliiB  religious  community  we  know 
as  8k.  John  Anglican  Churdi.  On  the  vestry 
bs  faithfully  served  under  several  rectors. 
partlB^iatkm  in.  and  contribution  to 
parkh  wok  and  Ufs  were  nottahig' — ^if 
not  tramendoos.  AU  this,  however,  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  monumental  gift  of  his 
TOloe,  in  song,  to  his  Ood  and  church.  That 
Tdee  had  been  wlddy  acdaimed  outside  the 
diurch  too.  The  major  general  of  OUbert 
and  SulUvanlB  'Tlrates  of  Penaanoe"  was 
never  more  arttetleally  and  mdllfluously 
portntyed  than  as  performed  by  our  W.  E. 
IfSBStr.  m  taTith,  be  was  the  "very  modd  of 
a  modem  major  general".  And  In  the  days 
when  variety  Shows  were  in  vogue  on  the 
loeal  scene,  was  ever  a  program  put  together 
withont  a  song — ^the  Iffesser  way? 

Wnhin  the  hallowed  walls  of  this  church 
can  yet  be  beard,  in  the  mind's  ear  of  many, 
tiiat  resonant  voice — an  authentic  tenor,  yet 
ranging  Into  the  baritone.  In  choir,  in  solo, 
in  plain  diant.  Four  decades  a  cantor  in  tiiis 
church — an  art  form  no  l<»ger  heard  as  new 
liturgical  expressions  make  their  way  to  the 
fore.  Numberless  are  the  bereaved,  comforted 
in  this  diurch  as  his  sonorous  voice  Intoned 
"dSIlver  me  oh  Xxird  from  death  everlasting, 
in  that  fearful  day  i^en  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  shall  be  shalcen,  when  Thou  Shalt  come 
to  Judge  the  world  l^  fire".  That  big  sound 
is  now  stilled,  but  not  In  the  ears  of  those, 
if  but  once  privileged  to  bear  It. 

In  these  late  years  faUlng  health  began 
to  bog  the  path  of  this  always  eauberant 
sooL  First  the  eyes,  becoming  sightless  In 
one,  psrtlally  so  in  the  next,  then  the  loss  of 
one  leg,  latw  the  anqintatlon  of  the  other. 
Tet  even  in  sudi  depths  of  adversity  the 
cheerful,  dieery  countenance  was  not 
marred,  the  mdodlc  voice  still  held  its  beU 
like  tinkle  In  conversation — all  of  this  be- 
cause the  manifest  source  was  an  abundantly 
happy  heart. 

Of  gentlemen,  the  mildest  mannered.  Those 
who  worked  with  him.  In  unison  testify  that 
neiver  was  he  heard  to  utter  an  unkind  or 
IntSDqierate  word  to  or  about  anyone.  His 
ocnoem  always  to  please  them  rather  than 
himself.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  Tennyson 
wrote,  "to  do  him  any  wrong  was  to  beget  a 
kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart  was  rich  of 
sudi  fine  mould  that  if  you  sowed  therein 
the  seed  of  hate.  It  blossomed  charity". 
Of  such  was  the  man. 
Latterly,  however,  tho  without  trace  of 
reqxmdence  the  valiant  spirit  began  to 
tire — or  maybe  he  began  to  long  for  his 
"Wherry".  Could  be  he  even  heard  her  call. 
So  it  was  that  a  few  scant  days  before  he 
breathed  his  last  he  confided  to  a  mutual 
friend,  that  he  desired  to  tcJce  his  place 
among  the  "great  majority".  He  reminisced 
on  the  rich  life  he  bad  led,  and  caressed 
grateful  pleasure  and  satisfaction  In  it.  He 
made  known  his  wish  that  the  Maker  would 
send  death  to  rock  him  asleep. 

So  to  children,  grandchildren,  great  grand- 
children, from  whoee  presence  Peps  Messer 
has  now  gone.  I  urge  that  you  not  too  deeply 
grieve.  In  affliction,  scarely  less  than  yours,  I 
would  simply  remind  you,  that  "what  the 
heart  has  once  owned  and  had,  it  shall  never 
lose". 

On  the  lips  of  our  departed,  as  he  bravely, 
and  with  desire,  prepared  to  take  his  place 
In  another  scene,  must  have  been  the  words, 
I  am  resolved  no  longer  to  linger,  charmed 
by  the  world's  delight;  things  that  are  high- 
er, things  that  are  nobler — these  have  allured 
my  sight. 
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So  bs  has  been  granted  his  heart's  desire. 
His  tlms  was  eons 
HsraahlsiBos 

We  know  iMls  in  a  better  plaos 
TMumphantty  ha  wsars  a  victor's  crown. 


WILLIAM  W.  JENNBSS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  ittsBX  Huaaiaa 
IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  BKFBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesdatr,  March  16,  1976 

Ifir.  BURKE  of  ICusachiuettB.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  witti  sadness  tbat  I 
learned  of  the  death  on  liaxch  6  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Jenness  of  Quinejr.  llass.  Mr. 
Jenness  was  a  devoted  pohUc  sorvant 
idiose  political  career  qwnned  34  years, 
beginning  in  1938  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Qaincy  City  CouncIL  He  served  as 
president  of  the  city  council  from  1941 
to  1943  and  was  acting  mayor  of  Quincy 
during  1942. 

William  Jemiess  sored  as  a  Repub- 
lican State  nyrcBcntative  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Baaee  of  R^resentative  fnun 
1945  to  1958. 1  wen  remember  his  im- 
pressive 100  percent  attendance  record 
and  hifi^  standard  of  debate  doling  those 
years.  Following  his  service  as  an  dected 
official,  William  Jenness  became  legisla- 
tive aide  to  boose  Roioblican  floor  lead- 
er. Frank  Hatch,  serving  in  that  position 
until  his  retirement  from  public  life  4 
years  ago. 

Educated  in  the  Quincy  poblic  schools 
and  Thayer  Academy,  William  Jenness 
earned  two  degrees  from  Harvard,  gradu- 
ating cum  laude  in  1925  and  recetvlDg  a 
master's  degree  in  piddic  administration 
in  1953.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislators  Association,  the 
Harvard  Club,  and  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Qu&cy. 

All  of  us  who  knew  William  Jenness 
will  miss  him.  No  tribute  to  William  W. 
Jenness  can  be  more  fitting  thto}  his  own 
long  and  devoted  life  of  public  service 
Hie  article  foillows: 
(From  the  Patriot  Ledger.  ICar.  6. 1076] 
WnxiASc  W.JawMMB.  71.  Ex-Statk 
BanosanTA^ivx 
WmcoTTTR.^Wllllam  W.  Jennees.  Quln- 
cy's  warUme  mayor  and  later  a  BepubUcan 
state  representative  died  Saturday  at  Quincy 
City  Hospital  after  a  long  Olnees. 

The  71-year-old  former  leglsUtor  had  been 
a  lifdong  Quincy  resident  until  moving  to 
WeynMuth  eight  years  ago,  a  move  which  be- 
came necessary  when  the  MBTA  took  his 
heme  by  eminent  domain. 

His  political  career  sn^anned  34  years  be- 
ginning in  1S38  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Quincy  City  Council.  He  was  president  of  the 
councU  from  1941  to  1943.  He  was  acting 
Mayor  in  November  and  December,  1042  when 
Mayor  Thomas  Burgin  enlisted  In  the  service. 
Mr.  Jenness  entered  poUUcal  life  at  tbe 
state  level  in  1945  when  be  was  first  elected 
to  the  state  House  of  Representatives,  an 
office  he  held  untU  1058.  He  then  became 
a  legislative  aide  to  House  Bepubllcan  floor 
leader  Frank  Hatch,  holding  that  position 
tmtU  his  retirement  from  public  tOOot  four 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Jenness  boasted  impeccable  attendance 
and  debating  records  and  backed  a  variety 
of  bills  during  his  years  in  the  House  in- 
cluding the  so-called  "Tenant  Selection  BUI" 
and  legislation  aimed  at  curbing  bait  adver- 
tising and  bogus  sale  close-outs. 
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He  also  backed  leglalatlon  In  194S  which 
resulted  In  construction  of  Nut  UUnd  aev- 
erage  treatment  plant  and  filed,  at  abofut  the 
same  time,  a  petition  to  dredge  the  oluumela 
of  the  WoUaston  and  Squantum  Tacht  Clubs. 
Both  Issues  are  currently  the  subject  of 
debate. 

He  attended  Qulncy  public  schools  and 
Thayer  Academy  in  Bralntree  before  entering 
Harvard,  where  he  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1926.  He  later  attended  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity Law  School  and  In  1953  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  public  administration  from 
Harvard. 

Mr.  Jenness  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislators  Association  and  the  Har- 
vard Club. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Mrs.  Mary  Alice 
(Thomey)  Jeitness. 

Rector  Steele  Martin  and  retired  Rector 
Chester  Pmteus  will  co-ot&clate  at  funeral 
services  tomorrow  at  11  am  at  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church,  Quincy. 

Visiting  hours  are  today  from  2  to  4  and  4 
to  8  PM  at  the  Wlckens  and  Troupe  Funeral 
Home,  26  Adams  Street,  Quincy. 

Burial  will  be  In  the  spring  in  Alton,  N.H. 

Contributions  In  Mr.  Jenness'  name  may 
be  made  to  the  Norfolk  County  Newton 
Lung  Association,  Westwood. 


EARTHQUAKES  AND 
UNEMPLOY>IENT 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
those  legislative  goals  which  are  feasible 
and  attainable  must  compete  for  consid- 
eration with  other  equally  attainable  and 
feasible  priorities  when  strenuous  at- 
tempts are  underway  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  automatically  reject  ambitious 
programs  aimed  at  continuing  national 
problems.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  differenti- 
ate between  attainable  goals  and  vision- 
ary programs  such  as  those  described  in 
the  column  by  Mr.  George  Hagedom,  vice 
president  and  chief  economist  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  In 
the  March  8  report  of  the  N.A.M.  The 
column  follows  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues : 
Fabthquakes  and  Unemplotmekt 
(By  George  Hagedorn) 

I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  the  American 
people:  The  federal  government  should  pass 
legislation  forbidding  earthquakes  from  hap- 
pening. It  should  then  devote  aU  Its  efforts 
to  enforcing  that  legislation.  Earthquakes, 
when  they  do  happen,  cause  great  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  and  widespread 
human  anguish.  What  man  of  goodwIU  could 
possibly  oppose  my  legislative  recommenda- 
tlonf  I  offer  It  freely  to  any  presidential 
candidate  who  wishes  to  embrace  this  pro- 
gram. 

Small  minds  of  limited  vision  will  raise 
the  objectloa  that  nobody  really  knows  how 
to  atop  earthquakes  from  happening.  My  an- 
swer to  that  Is  that  the  goal  of  ending  earth- 
quakes, once  and  for  all.  is  of  such  overriding 
Importance  that  we  should  not  let  so  small 
a  matter  as  our  Inability  to  know  how  to  do 
it  stand  In  ths  way. 

Ton  may  feel  that  all  this  is  absurd  and 
therefore  be  unwilling  to  Join  my  crusade 
for  abolishing  earthquakes.  I  would  point  out 
to  yo'i  that  there  U  another  crusade,  being 
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mounted  in  certain  "Uberal"  quarters  and 
apparently  attracting  some  support,  that 
mxist,  by  the  same  crlterlA.  be  regarded  as 
equaUy  absurd,  or  even  more  so.  That  Is  the 
crusade  for  full  employment,  now  embodied 
In  certain  full-employment  biUs  before  Con- 
gress. 

These  legislative  proposals  are.  essentially, 
laws  which  would,  once  and  for  all  and  prac- 
tically instantaneously,  abolish  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress. 
Advocates  of  such  legislation  are  quite  pas- 
sionate about  it  and  adamantly  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  objection  that  we  don't  really 
know  how  to  abolish  unemployment  com- 
pletely and  instantaneously. 

To  revert  to  my  proposal  for  legislative 
abolition  of  earthquakes:  The  answer  to 
those  who  protest  that  we  don't  know  how  to 
accomplish  that  end  must  be  that  we  shall 
nevertheless  do  the  best  we  can.  So  far  the 
only  specific  proposals  for  preventing  earth- 
quakes from  happening  are  that  we  should 
rely  on  witchcraft.  Perhaps  the  implement- 
ing sections  of  the  legislation  should  require 
that  all  citizens  participate,  by  government 
command.  In  certain  ritual  dances  to  appease 
the  earthquake  demon,  for  one  hMir  a  day. 
If,  after  that  approach  has  been  folAwed  for 
a  time,  earthquakes  nevertheless  coatlnue  to 
happen.  It  will  be  evidence  fb^tyft  are  not 
dancing  hard  enough.  The  government  would 
thereupon  require  that  all  citizens  must 
dance  for  two  hours  a  day — and  so  forth 
until  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that 
earthquakes  had  indeed  been  abolished. 

(Confidential  note  to  1976  presidential 
candidates  who  might  adopt  my  antl-earth- 
qxiake  proposal:  There  is  of  course  the  dan- 
ger that  by  continuously  escalating  the  daily 
requirement  for  ritual  dancing  the  popula- 
tion might  become  totally  exhausted,  leading 
to  a  collapse  of  civilization.  But  that  would 
be  an  issue  in  the  1980  or  1984  elections.  You 
are  after  all  trying  to  attract  votes  in  1976. 
so  don't  let  it  bother  you.) 

By  contrast  with  my  brilliant  and  original 
proptosal  for  the  abolition  of  earthquakes, 
proposals  for  abolishing  unemployment  B»exxx 
very  'old- hat"  Indeed.  We  have,  after  all. 
been  trying  to  Improve  the  state  of  the 
economy  through  escalating  the  degree  of 
government  Involvement,  always  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  achieving  lower  levels  of 
unemployment.  This  effort  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years  but  was  greatly  accelerated 
during  the  past  decade.  One  of  the  evidences 
of  this  effort  is  the  fact  that  federal  budget 
outlays  nearly  tripled  during  that  decade. 

Strangely,  the  end  result  of  aU  this  effort  Is 
that  unemployment  has  risen  to  the  highest 
levels  in  30  years.  Furthermore,  the  economy 
Ls  showing  symptoms  of  the  same  kind  of 
exhaiLstlon  that  might  result  from  escalating 
the  dally  requirement  for  ritual  dancing  to 
prevent  earthquakes.  The  prescription  of  the 
full-employment  advocates  is  to  do  more 
of  the  same.  If  tripling  government  outlay.i 
seemed  to  be  counterproductive  during  the 
past  decade,  then  let  us  quintuple  or  sex- 
tuple them  In  the  coming  decade.  (If  that 
doesn't  work,  we  can  go  to  even  higher  mul- 
tiples.) This  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
programs  proposed  in  the  full-employiaent 
bUls  now  before  Congre.ss.  Government  Is  to 
be  the  employer  of  last  resort  and  take  sur- 
plus labor  off  the  market  by  simply  hiring 
it.  Tlie  fact  that  thU  wUl  Impair  the  abiUty 
of  the  private  sector  to  make  Jobs,  leaving  us 
worse  off  on  the  employment  front,  Is  lightly 
brushed  aside  although  the  experience  of 
past  years  clearly  confirms  it. 

Actually,  the  state  of  our  knowledge  re- 
garding the  causes  and  cure  of  unemploy- 
ment is  somewhat  better  than  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  how  to  prevent  earth- 
quakes from  occurring.  Our  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  Job  creation  thrives  when 
the  private  sector  l.t  left  free  to  grow,  with- 
out the  imposition  on  It  of  the  heavy  bur- 
den.^ crea*ed  by  r:ip;d  '.;ovenime!;*  expansion. 
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When  we  rely.  Instead,  on  gOTemment  ex- 
pansion to  create  Jotis,  we  experience  rising 
unemplcfymant. 

This  simple  observation  does  not,  ci.  course, 
proTkle  an  instantaneous  cure  for  uasm- 
ployment.  But,  if  government  «x]MuasUui  Is 
restrained  In  the  future,  we  can  rely  on  a 
gradual  recovery  of  economic  health  and  a 
return  to  a  sustainable  lower  levtf  of  oaem- 
ployment.  The  so-called  fuU-Mmpioyment 
legislation  Is  ths  road  to  further  economic 
trovibles  and  worse  tinemployment  problems. 


FAMED  CHOPIN  SINGING  SOCIETY 
SETS    CONCERT    SCHEDULE    HERE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OT  NIW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mi-.  N07/AK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
our  Nation's  Bicentennial  observance,  the 
famed  Ch(H>in  fiUnglng  Society,  r^re- 
senting  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  metropoMtan 
area,  will  be  performing  In  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area  this  Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1899  and 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  Polish 
music  and  song.  It  has  developed  an 
accomplished,  award-winning  mixed 
chorus  that  Is  one  of  the  most  veraatOe 
and  long-lived  In  the  entire  Nation.  An 
invitation  for  the  society  to  visit  Poland 
in  1975,  at  the  request  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, underso(X«s  this  group's  r^ni- 
tation  for  excellence. 

In  addition  to  appearances  at  the 
White  House  and  the  Embassy  of  Poland 
this  week,  the  chorus  will  perform  at  11 
a.m.  Friday  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  at  noon  Saturday  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  at  2  pjn.  Saturday  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  at  7:30  pjn.  Sat- 
urday at  Mongomery  Blair  Hl^  School 
In  Silver  Spring,  Md.  In  the  best  tradl- 
ticsis  of  the  Chopin  Singing  Society,  I 
am  sure  these  performances  will  be  mem- 
orable and  I  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  membov  of 
their  staffs.  At  this  point,  I  Insert  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  11.  1976  Am-Pol 
Eagle,  a  distinguished  weekly  newspaper 
in  Buffalo,  which  details  the  Chopin 
Singing  Society's  Itinerary  here: 
Chopin  SiNcmo  Socnrrr  To  PniroRM  at 
Whitb  House 

Western  New  York's  famed  Chopin  Singing 
Society  is  scheduled  to  appear  next  week  at 
the  White  House,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  Capitol,  at  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  elsewhere  in  the  nation's  capital,  ac- 
cording   to    Congressmen    Jack    Kemp    and 

HCNRT    J.    NOWAK. 

Tlie  congressmen  said  "the  appearance  of 
the  137  member,  mixed  chorus  and  featured 
singers  on  Friday,  March  19  at  the  White 
House  Is  a  singular  bcmor  for  this  hl^ily- 
respected  society  and  our  community  on  a 
day  when  many  entertainment  groups  from 
New  York  SUte  wiU  participate  in  a  District 
of  Columbia,  Bicentennial  tribute  to  our 
.•state." 

Led  by  Chopin  President  Theodore  MlkoU, 
tlie  i>erformer3  plan  to  travel  by  bus  from 
Buffalo  to  Washington,  arriving  at  the  Wash- 
iiigton  Hilton  Hotel  on  Connecticut  Avenue 
at  11  A.M.  Thursday,  March  18. 

The  group's  first  formal  event  Is  to  be  a 
society-spon.sored  reception  from  9  P.M.  until 
midnight  Tliursday  at  the  hotel.  The  sing- 
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ers'  guests  will  Include  members  <^  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation,  members  €A 
Congress  who  have  Polish  ancestry  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Arts  Group  of  Washington. 
Myron  Kuropas,  President  Ford's  assistant 
for  Ethnic  Affairs. 

In  full  regalla-brlght  red  Jackets  and  navy 
blue  trousers  or  skirts  with  red,  white  and 
blue  ties — the  society  wiU  be  accorded  a  VIP 
visit  and  tour  of  the  White  Hoiise  on  niday. 
Later  the  same  day,  at  11  A.M.  they  will 
entertain  members  of  Congress,  the  pubUo 
and  others  on  the  east  steps  of  the  CapltoL 

At  noon,  they  wUl  lunch  with  members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  and  then  present 
a  concert  in  the  huge,  hlgh-ceUlnged  Caucus 
Room  in  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Meml>ers  of  the  society  wiU  be  the  honored 
guests  of  His  Excellency  Wltold  Trampczyn- 
ski,  Poland's  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  at  a  Friday  evening  reception  at  the 
Polish  Embassy.  The  diplomatic  event  will  be 
highlighted  by  the  ambassador's  preeentation 
of  a  special  award  to  the  Honorable  Thad- 
deus  J.  Dulskl  for  the  retired  oongressman's 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  promotion 
of  close  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  and  Poland. 

Congressman  Dulski's  father,  Joseph  Dul- 
skl, was  a  founder  of  the  Chopin  Singing  So- 
ciety in  1899. 

The  singers  will  present  a  program  for 
tourists  at  noon  Saturday,  March  30,  at  the 
Keimedy  Center  for  the  Perf<Hrmlng  Arts  fol- 
lowing a  society  tour  of  the  center. 

At  2  P.M.  Saturday,  they  wlU  perform  for 
the  public  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  overlook- 
ing the  Refiecting  Pool  on  the  >CaU. 

Commencing  at  7:30  P.M.  Saturday,  the 
society  will  present  a  two-hour  concert,  simi- 
lar to  that  presented  last  summer  In  War- 
saw, at  a  public  event  sponsored  by  the  Pol- 
ish Arts  Clubs  of  Washington  at  the  Mont- 
gomery Blair  High  School  Audit(Hlum  in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

The  last  scheduled  performance  in  the 
Capital  Area  wlU  be  the  singing  of  a  Latin 
Mass  at  11  AM.  in  the  Cathedral  at  the 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  north 
of  Capitol  Hill. 

Many  special  guests  Invited  to  participate 
in  the  various  events  in  Washington  include 
Buffalo  Mayor  Stanley  M.  Makowskl  who 
formerly  sang  with  the  Chopin  group:  Erie 
County  Executive  Edward  V.  Regan,  and 
Leonard  P.  Walentynowicz,  administrator  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  and  former  Buffalo  at- 
torney. 


SUPERMARKETS    AND    THE 
COMPUTER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  interesting  article  which  ex- 
plains the  alarm  of  both  consumers  and 
the  labor  movement  regarding  comput- 
erized checkouts  in  supermarkets. 

"Packaged  Without  Prices — An  Elec- 
tronic Threat"  appeai'ed  in  the  January 
1976  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  American 
Federationist. 

This  aiticle  explains  that  under  such 
a  computerized  system,  packages  are  no 
longer  price-marked.  Rather,  they  are 
marked  with  a  block  of  black  and  white 
lines  intelligible  onlj'  to  the  computer, 
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thus  making  price  comparisons  for  the 
consumer  difficult  if  not  impossible  (mce 
he  has  removed  an  item  from  the 
shelf. 

We  need  to  give  more,  not  less  infor- 
mation to  the  c<msumer.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  giving  time-saving,  money-sav- 
ing checkout  computers  all  the  lines  and 
markings  they  need  to  determine  item 
prices,  as  long  as  we  also  provide  cus- 
tomers with  the  vital  information — ^In 
dollars  and  cents — ^they  need  to  deter- 
mine prices. 

The  article  follows: 
Packages   Without  Prices — ^An   Electronic 
Threat 
(By  Walter  L.  Davis) 

Two  revolutions  occurring  in  the  nation's 
supermarkets  have  radical  Implications  for 
both  consumers  and  the  labor  movement. 

First  came  the  industry-wide  adoption  of 
the  Universal  Product  Code  (UPC) .  Since  it's 
already  on  some  60  to  65  percent  of  aU  prod- 
ucts in  the  average  supermarket,  its  block 
of  black-and-white  lines  is  already  familiar 
to  American  consumers,  whether  they  know 
what  it  is  or  not. 

The  symbol  can  be  as  small  as  1.5  square 
Inches.  In  this  tiny  space,  the  lines  on  the 
symbol  wiU  be  able  to  generate  10  teUllon  In- 
dividual, distinct,  machine-readable  num- 
bers. It  can  be  affixed  to  almost  any  kind  of 
merchandise  and  stiU  be  completely  read- 
able, whether  the  item  comes  in  a  bag,  bottle, 
'  box,  can,  jar,  sack,  tube,  ceUophane  wrap- 
per or  aluminum  dish. 

The  second  half  of  the  revolution  is  the 
creation  of  the  computerized  checkout  stand 
at  which  the  UPC  wlU  be  electronically  read. 
Each  checkout  stand  wiU  be  equipped  with 
tux  electronic  scanner.  The  checker  wiU  sim- 
ply puU  a  UPC-marked  product  across  the 
scann^.  In  a  mllli -second,  the  scanner  can 
translate  the  UPC  bar  symbol  to  the  UPC 
code  number,  transmit  that  information  to 
the  store's  mini-computer  file  and  the  prod- 
uct price  WiU  then  be  "looked  up"  and 
flashed  back  to  the  register. 

The  price  will  then  be  visually  displayed 
to  both  the  consumer  and  the  checker.  At 
the  same  time,  a  description  of  the  product 
and  its  price  wiU  be  printed  on  the  custom- 
erts  cash  register  tape,  and  that  informa- 
tion is  also  stored  for  computing  the  total 
bUl. 

The  scanner  can  also  handle  situations  in 
which  two  or  three  items  have  a  different 
price  when  purchased  together.  The  sorting 
and  correct  pricing  would  all  be  done  by  the 
computer.  If  you  buy  candy  bars  priced  at 
three  tat  29  cents,  you  do  not  have  to  group 
them  together  on  the  conveyor. 

When  the  first  candy  bar  shows  up  and 
the  laser  beam  informs  the  computer  of  the 
number,  the  computer  will  charge  10  cents 
for  the  bar.  When  the  second  shows  up.  the 
price  will  still  be  10  cents.  But  when  the 
third  shows  up,  the  computer  will  have 
stored  in  its  memory  the  fact  that  two  bars 
have  already  been  charged  within  that  par- 
ticular order  and  It  will  flash  Qt  on  the  elec- 
tronic sign  above  the  checkout  counter.  No 
matter  the  number  of  such  combinations  of 
items  within  an  order,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  group  any  of  them. 

Computerized  checkstaiids  are  already  pro- 
liferating in  the  .supermarkets  and  neither 
the  consumer  nor  labor  movements  oppose 
the  electronic  checkout.  What  they  do  oppose 
is  taking  the  prices  off  the  packages  and 
that's  what  the  legislative  struggle  in  both 
the  states  and  Congress  will  be  about  in 
coming  months. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  new  technology  came 
so  soon  after  the  long  struggle  by  consumers 
to  get  real,  readable  unit  pricing  on  some  of 
America's  supermarket  shelves. 
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The  i^pearance  of  the  UPC  on  a  variety  of 
products  is  new,  but  the  idea  Is  not.  Com- 
pany officials  have  toyed  with  the  product 
scanning  concept  for  as  long  as  40  years,  and 
in  1966  the  effort  became  intensive — to  the 
tune  of  $50  million  in  design  of  the  emblem. 

This  kind  of  cost  rqnesents  one  of  the  many 
concerns  of  consumer  groups.  Ultimately, 
the  buyer  pays  and  whUe  the  industry  is 
steadfast  in  arguing  that  eventuaUy  there 
wUl  be  sizable  savings,  they  are  "'°vt"e  no 
gxiarantees  of  when  if  ever  they  wiU  pass  it 
along  to  the  consumer.  Meanwhile  the  total 
cost  of  the  conversion  could  run  as  much  as 
S3  blUlon,  and  the  consumer  wiU  be  paying 
that  tab. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  claims  the  industry 
is  making  have  another  side.  The  magaaine 
Media  &  Consumer  charted  five  principal 
claims  with  the  correqmndlng  doubts  con- 
stmiers  have  about  each.  The  five  claims  are 
less  waiting  time  at  the  checkout  counter; 
fewM*  errors  in  price  rlngups;  advantage  of 
a  detailed  sales  receipt;  price  savings  passed 
on  to  consumers  because  of  lower  labor  cost; 
and  ease  in  cashing  checks. 

The  first  claim  is  less  waiting  time  because 
of  the  speed  of  the  automated  checkout's 
scanner  and  computer.  It's  possible,  but  It's 
more  probable  that  some  supermarkets  wUl 
subetantiaUy  reduce  the  number  of  checkout 
lanes  when  switching  to  the  new  systetn, 
thus  forcing  the  food  shtqqier  to  wait  Just 
as  long  as  before. 

The  contention  of  fewer  erron  in  price 
rlngups  Is  based  on  the  argument  that  there's 
less  room  for  error  on  the  part  of  the  clerk. 
The  system  wiU  produce  fewer  errors,  unless 
the  wrong  information  is  fed  to  the  com- 
puter. And  since  the  computerized  system 
is  capable  of  instantaneous  price  changes, 
there's  no  guarantee  against  changes  made — 
or  not  made — on  a  given  day's  prices.  The 
price  could  even  change  before  the  buyer 
gets  from  the  shelf  to  the  checkout  stand. 

Similarly;  the  industry  claims  the  sales 
receipt  available  under  the  new  system  wiU 
contain  minute  detail  of  everything  pur- 
chased. But  a  survey  by  the  Retail  Clerks  of 
some  of  the  nation's  supermarkets  where 
the  new  system  is  in  effect  found  that  the 
receipt  is  not  available  in  all  systems  and 
where  it  is,  the  brand  name,  size  and  qxuintity 
of  the  product  were  not  included,  leaving 
the  consumer  little  of  real  value  in  budget- 
ing or  consumer  shopping. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  the  super- 
market industry  extols  as  a  "detailed  register 
tape"  is  reaUy  only  a  promotion.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  surveyed  register  tapes  was  totally 
satisfactory.  Even  if  the  identification  area 
on  the  tape  were  expanded  to  20  spaces  of 
alpha  and  numeric,  even  if  brand  name,  size 
and  quantity  were  aU  inteUigibly  spelled 
out,  the  tape  would  stUl  not  be  the  answer. 
With  Item  pricing  eUminated,  the  Industry 
has  provided  nothing  to  fill  the  vacuum  be- 
tween the  time  the  consumer  looks  at  the 
shelf  marker  and  then  tries  to  figvire  out  the 
tr.pe  in  the  privacy  of  home.  This  Is  a  vacuum 
in  which  the  consiuner  can  be  the  loser,  and 
the  vacuum  wiU  exist  as  long  as  the  price 
is  not  on  the  package. 

Industry  says  that  since  the  price  code 
on  the  product  can  be  read  by  the  scanner, 
there's  no  need  for  prices  on  the  Individual 
product.  And  they  keep  saying  this  even 
after  publishing  their  own  surveys  in  which 
consumers  show  a  distinct  coolness  toward 
the  absence  of  item  pricing. 

As  mentioned,  the  removal  of  prices  from 
the  item  is  potentially  the  most  harmful 
element  of  the  new  checkout  system — and 
the  prime  cause  of  consumer  concern.  This 
is  true  f  CH-  a  number  of  reasons : 

The  supermarkets  are  offering  no  guaran- 
tee that  theyll  share  this  savings  with  the 
consumer.  In  fact,  it  might  mean  only  In- 
creased profits. 
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There's  klso  no  guarautee  that  the  super- 
markets csui  faithfully  see  to  It  that  tbe  pcioe 
tag  la  accurate.  The  industry  as  a  wbde  has 
a  notoriously  poor  reputation  for  its  abUlty 
to  maintain  shelf  prices  properly. 

If  the  prices  do  not  appear  on  tl'.e  items, 
the  consumer  has  little  defend  against  iii- 
Btantaneous  price  changes. 

Having  the  price  on  the  Item  at  the  time 
It's  used  can  reinforce  the  consciousness  o( 
price  at  the  time  food  Is  prepared. 

Ootnparteon  shopping  will  become  quite 
complicated.  Checking  the  price  of  corn — 
fresh,  froeen  or  canned — will  require  either 
a  auperb  memory  or  trips  from  aisle  to  aisle 
to  compare  prices,  since  none  will  be  on 
Items  In  the  cart. 

A  Tlsual  terminal  tliat  wUl  fla&h  the  price 
and  product  name  as  the  UPC  is  scanned  U 
cited  as  another  assurance  to  the  consumer 
that  the  correct  price  Is  being  charged.  Tet 
the  increased  speed  of  the  system  Is  baaed  oh 
a  checker  using  a  rapid  two-handed  motion 
to  elide  the  grooerlea  across  the  scanner  and 
bag  them  almost  simultaneously.  That  hardly 
allows  the  shopper  enough  time  to  match 
the  product  with  the  price  fla.shed  on  the 
visual  terminal. 

Ease  in  check  cashing,  the  fifth  and  final 
Industry  claim,  is  baaed  on  the  computer's 
ability  to  store  the  records  of  more  than  20,- 
000  customers  and  thus  okay  a  check  In  a 
flash.  In  compiling  the  list  of  industry  claims. 
Media  Si  Consumer  found  this  "certainly  an 
advantafe'e  and  one  that  wlU  save  considerable 
time." 

But  there's  still  tlie  question  of  how  this 
Information  will  be  used.  While  the  storea 
probably  won't  have  much  more  information 
on  a  customer's  employment  and  Qnanclal 
situation  than  they  do  now,  the  information 
will  be  readily  available,  possibly  even  for 
sale  to  credit  bureaus  or  direct  maU  houws. 

While  the  removal  of  item  pricing  is  the 
hub  of  consiuner  opp)ositlon  to  the  UPC.  con- 
.sximer  groups  have  also  been  bothered  by 
the  haughtiness  of  the  food  Industry. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  re- 
ports that  even  though  research  and  develop- 
ment on  this  project  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  10  years.  CFA  doesn't  know  of  any 
consumer  group  that  has  been  asked  for  Its 
advice  at  any  time,  anywhere  in  the  entire 
nation.  But  now  that  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  computerized  checkout  stand  Is 
an  arcomplished  fact,  chain  stores  which 
plan  to  Install  them  are  busily  setting  up 
"consumer  committees"  and  "consumer  ad- 
visor groups."  But  the  Instances  are  rare  In 
the  country  where  management  has  agreed 
to  take  the  consumer  advice  to  keep  prices  on 
the  n^erchandlBe. 

In  addition,  with  thoiisai.ds  of  Jobs  at 
slake,  management  has  carefully  avoided 
ronsuUing  with  the  affected  imions,  the 
Retail  Clerks,  Meat  Cutters  and  leamsters. 

The  Industry  lusist<j  It  is  in  a  '■testing* 
posture;  It  plead.<»  for  time  to  perfect  the 
system  In  reply  to  that  argument.  CFA  di- 
rector Carol  "Tucker  Foreman  testified  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee:  '•Development  of  the 
electronic  system  Is  not  a  te<it.  It  Is  rather 
the  ctilmination  c>!  10  years  of  capital  ex- 
penditure, researdi  and  tectinologlcal  de- 
velopment. While  the  industry  was  experi- 
menting, designing  and  rede-<lgning,  consum- 
ers were  left  in  the  dark  tr.itll  tiie  system 
was  a  fait  accompli.  Then,  with  decisions 
made,  consumers  were  consulted.  What  i.s 
happening  eiround  the  country  r.ow  la  not  a 
test.  It  Is  the  promotion  of  a  new  product 
As  with  all  promotions,  it  Is  csurled  out  In 
tha  most  attractive  surroundings;  it  Is  ex- 
pensive; and  the  costs  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  One  East  Coast  chain  has  Installed 
this  system  In  an  attractive,  large  new  store 
llialr  consumer  advisor  visits  the  store  and 
speaks  ta  tha  consumers  frequently.  They 
have   assigned   extrti   perscnae;   to   monitor 
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hhelf  prlce.s.  What  a-ill  happen  when  the 
product  Is  accepted  and  the  promotion  period 
ended?  What  will  happen  when  the  extra 
personnel  are  removed?  What  will  happen 
when  the  new  wears  off  and  we  get  back  to 
buslne'is  as  usual,  when  the  system  Is  in- 
stalled In  other  stores  and  Inner  city  stores. 
In  scores  where  the  customers  are  old  or  in- 
firm or  don't  speak  or  read  English?" 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  grocery  iix- 
dustry  toward  ci>nsumers  is  patronizing,  as 
shown  in  these  comments  by  a  prominent 
Chicago  retail  f^iod  executive:  "Oenerally. 
people  do  not  know  what  they  want  .  .  .  We 
mu.-.L  be  al.ead  df  our  customers,  by  antlcl- 
patii-t;  and  dunitT  the  things  we  know  they 
need,  even  though  they  ihemselvos  do  not 
know  uh.-i'.  they  want."  And,  Alan  Haber- 
man.  pre.sident  of  First  NaUoiial  Stores,  sug- 
gested that  if  consumer,,  were  really  Inter- 
ested in  having  prices  on  merchandise,  the 
supermarkets  would  be  glad  to  supply  grease 
pencils  so  the  consumers  could  do  the  nuirk- 
Ing  themselves.  Mrs.  Foreman  compares  that 
comment  by  Haberman  with  Marie  Antoi- 
nettes "Let  them  eat  cake." 

Mrs  Foreman  told  the  stibcommlttee  the 
story  of  how  delegates  from  more  than  200 
CFA-afflHated  organisations  voted  unanl- 
moii.sly  for  a  resolution  calling  for  clearly 
marked  prices  on  ».ll  consumer  conunodltles : 
"These  delegates  were  consumer  leaden  from 
across  the  country  voicing  the  concerns  of 
grassroots  consumers  with  whom  they  have 
regtilar  contact.  They  believe  that  price  In- 
formation Is  the  most  basic  and  essential 
consttmer  information,  and  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  forsake  this  Information." 

T>pical  of  the  con.<<umer  reaction  was  that 
of  Ann  Darrow,  a  housewife  who  lives  in 
Conesus,  New  York.  When  a  New  York  state 
legislative  committee  held  a  hearing  on  man- 
datory price-marking  legislation  In  Rochester 
last  fall,  she  was  on  hand  to  testify.  After 
the  committee  had  visited  Wegman'a  Super- 
market and  viewed  the  computerised  check- 
stand  in  operation,  she  made  this  report: 

"Their  proposal  to  take  the  prices  off  the 
packages  Is  very  Inconsiderate.  They  want 
to  tuf.e  away  our  fundamental  rl«ht  to  know. 
And  frankly,  I  m  not  prt-pared  to  give  that 
up. 

•  Shopping  today  i.s  bad  news  In  the  first 
place  If  you  take  away  our  rtght  to  know, 
you  mi?ht  as  will  legalize  pickpockets. 

"U  Wegman  tmawaret  Doeen't  he  realize 
who  a  shopper  Is?  Doesnt  he  go  Into  his 
storeis  and  look  around?  Let  me  describe  a 
shopper  for  him.  She's  got  a  three-year-old 
hanging  on  one  hand,  and  she's  pushing  a 
shopping  cart  with  the  other.  Clutched  some- 
where L«  a  list  of  thinss  she  wants  to  buy.  But 
she  l.-^  work'ng  out  of  very  limited  resources 
catL'ied  to  a  lar^e  extent  by  the  fantastic  In- 
flatiou.iry  spiral  in  food  prices.  So  here  comes 
the  supermarket  industry  telllni;  her  that  she 
doe<<n';  need  the  prices  on  packages.  Tills  I.s 
aVwoln'ely  craaty.  By  the  v.ay,  while  the  shop- 
per lA  going  throtigh  thl.s  niHUdi-nlng  experi- 
ence, that  three-year-old  .she  !s  dragging 
arotL.tl  is  Jerking  at  her  hand  and  with  hLs 
other  hand  he  I.s  renrrar.pnig  the  shelf 
marker.s  within  his  reach  and  restocking  the 
slielves  to  suit  himself.  So  when  Wegman  or 
anybcidy  el&e  tells  you  th;»t  you  can  rely  on 
.■she'.f  prices,  it  alinost  irakes  ;, ou  want  to 
.-orcani " 

Ii;ciiistry'.s  priiuipal  ar'^ninptit  against  re- 
taining the  price  markings  on  Individual 
Itenis  Is  tliat  the  labor  co.st  Involved  would 
eat  up  a,s  much  as  30  percent  of  the  potential 
f;avlni,'3  from  UPC.  But  a  .'.urvey  by  Oarvey- 
Labeimrx'.ic,  a  Consolidated  Foods  Company, 
revealed  that  putting  the  p'K'f'i^  on  the  ltem.s 
is  not  t'lat  expeiijilve. 

'  n;e  rfcsuJUs  sugges:  Uia;  a  t>pi(.al  >C0,000 
a  'Aeek  supermarket  might  expect  to  pay  as 
little  Ho  $47.34  a  week  to  'duplicate  mark' 
l!'(,'-lii.>r;leU  gi.i.i;^   Tins  i.s  .n  sharp  cotitrajtt 
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to  tUe  «J00  or  &o  per  aeek  claimed  by  some 
M>urces,"    the   surva/   report   said. 

The  survey  involved  study  of  what  clerks 
have  to  do  alth  all  products  which  oome  Into 
the  food  store,  such  as  the  opening  of  cartons 
and  arranging  of  Indivldiml  items.  It  found 
that  sumplng  the  prices  was  as  little  as  40 
percent  of  this  total  preparation  time.  Over- 
all, the  survey  concluded  that  labeling  In- 
dividual items  could  be  done  for  about  1  cent 
per  customer  transaction,  based  on  the  vol- 
ume estimated  for  a  (60,000  a  week  store. 

ElJen  Haa.s,  former  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Citizens  Consumers  Council,  has  listed 
the  reasons  price  marking  of  Indirldxial  Items 
is  necessary  for  the  consumer :  price  marking 
is  essential  to  comparison  shopping;  price 
changes  can  be  made  with  impunity  unless 
there  is  mandatory  price  marking  legislation; 
shelf  tags  are  Inaccurate,  so  prlca  on  the 
package  Is  the  only  way  to  injure  accuracy  of 
the  price  and  also  the  only  easily  used,  readily 
available  elenwnt  of  price  Informatlaci. 

Mrs.  Haas  concluded:  "As  innovative  as 
the  new  cash  register  tape  is.  It  faUa  short 
of  any  standard  for  adequate  information, 
which  is  available  at  all  times.  In  the  store 
and  at  home." 

In  all.  the  consumer  concern  has  added 
up  to  a  wide  brigade  of  opposition.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  CFA,  those  endorsing  legislation 
to  require  visible  package  pricing  arc  the 
NA.\CP.  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, the  National  Consumers  Congress  and 
con:>umer  protection  ^tffl^'-t^i'f  In  a  number 
of  cities  and  states.  "The  AFL-CIO  strongly 
endorsed  mandatory  price  marking  In  a 
resolution  passed  at  its  1976  convention. 

Removing  prices  from  packages  wUl  be 
particularly  hard  on  the  elderly,  tha  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citiaena  aaya.  Mary 
A.  Bollln,  director  of  a  group  serving  older 
adults  In  nine  counties  in  WIsconain  says  the 
visit  of  seniors  to  the  grocery  stora  la  "an 
important  social  occasion.  Familiea  are  often 
scattered;  death  decrease*  their  circle  of 
frleiKls.  A  shopping  trip  can  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  i>eople.  be  an  acttve  mem- 
ber of  society.  SoclaUaation  and  communica- 
tion are  vital  if  older  adults  are  to  be  active 
members  of  the  communities  In  which  they 
live.  Readable  and  legible  prlcee  marked  on 
each  purchase  Item  will  ensure  that  the  older 
adultti"  shopping  trips  will  not  be  occasions 
of  stress,  isolation  and  possible  despair,  but 
pleasant  opportunities  to  mingle,  Independ- 
enUy  and  with  dignity,  and  with  their  feUow 
members  of  society." 

Already,  four  states  have  passed  manda- 
tory price  marking  legislation:  California, 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
expects  that  at  least  nine  other  major  In- 
dustrial states  will  pass  the  legislation  bv 
the  sunur.er  of  1978.  Hopes  are  high  In  many 
otlu-r  slates,  uhere  the  issue  1.^  relatively  new 
and  virtually  no  stores  with  computerh e,1 
checkstands  have  surfaced. 

Similar  legi.slatlon  has  aisa  passed  in  14 
<  iiies.  including  Chicasto.  scnttP'-ert  thnmt^;!;- 
I'li;  the  midwes'. 

'Ihe  first  and  onl'-  cmuity  to  mandate  price 
n.arking   was  Rockland  County,   New   York 

Consiuner  and  labor  groups  feel  that  the 
futlook  in  Congress  ha.s  been  aided  by  de- 
fections within  the  Industry.  One  chain  put 
prices  back  on  the  producU  after  the  New 
York  .State  Assmbly  beard  heated  protests 
froni  consumers  and  Frank  Montesi,  vice 
president  of  a  Memphis  chain,  told  a  Sinate 
subcommittee:  "If  the  price  Is  left  off  the 
merchandise  due  to  failure  of  passage  of  this 
bill  the  opportunity  to  rip-off  the  American 
piiblK    will  be  the  greatest  in  history." 

La!x>r  has  been  working  hard  to  get  legis- 
lation passed  at  all  levels  of  government. 
James  T.  Housewrlght,  president  of  the  Be- 
tall  c:erks  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  \ 

hi.s  union  supported  legislation  becati.se  "our  j 
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people  are  imlon  memben  and  oonaumen. 
We  have  a  very  serlouB  obUgattoa  to  repn* 
sent  them  on  both  counts." 

He  cited  the  experience  of  retail  clerka  In 
supermarkets :  "Our  memben  an  particularly 
aware  of  such  things  as  the  leUabUlty  ot  shelf 
prices,  the  attitudes  of  customen.  the  In- 
tense pressure  On  individual  stora  managen 
to  produce  profits,  and  the  clever  manipula- 
tion and  motivation  of  customen  by  reOned 
advertising  and  merchandlalng  techniques." 


Hbusewright  said  that  becmnae  of  the  hard 
aeU  of  the  oomputer  haidware  indoatry  and 
the  apprehension  that  many  supermarket  op- 
esaton  ml^it  have  about  tailing  behind, 
"flome  retailen  may  move  too  f  aat  and  over- 
extswl  tbemaelves.  The  fllaawtrous  aoonnmlo 
ooadltlona  that  our  nation  bae  experienced 
has  already  forced  many  retailers  into  bank- 
ruptcies. We  have  a  great  stake  in  avoiding 
stiU  more  bankruptcies." 


He  predleted  the  dtetconie  rtT<4iitlan  wfll 
come  to  the  entire  retail  industry,  not  Just 
Bupermarketa.  He  also  predicted.  *7t  vlU  have 
vast  social  and  economic  ImpUeatlOBB — many 
of  them  for  the  eoramoa  good.  But  If  we  wait 
and  see  wliat  tlie  future  holds  In  thia  area, 
we  will  kJse  the  battle  for  a  basic  eoneumer 
right — ^the  right  to  know  aanl  be  able  to 
verify  the  price  of  our  purchases," 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Misgr.  liCartln  J.  Flynn,  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Huntington, 
N,Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Father-Creator,  in  your  goodness.  You 
made  man  a  free  being:  It  was  a  unique 
gift,  but  also  a  heavy  responsibility.  The 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation  recog- 
nized that  gift  and  responsibiUty  in  the 
political  sphere,  when  they  dedicated 
this  Nation  to  defend  and  to  promote 
freedom.  That  endeavor  Is  now  a  Bicen- 
tennial Journey:  Our  people  and  its 
Government  are  still  Journeying  toward 
the  goal  of  assuring  freedom  tiirough 
law. 

Father,  as  our  Represoitatiyes  strive 
to  carry  out  that  mandate,  give  them 
dedication  and  courage,  keenness  of 
'Vision,  and  the  wise  political  prudence 
to  strike  the  Just  compnanlse  between 
the  competing  claims  of  (Afferent  "values. 

Father,  grant  to  the  honorable  Mon- 
bers  of  this  Congress,  the  boon  of  the  old 
Gaelic  blessing,  which  prays: 

"May  the  roads  rise  with  you. 
And  the  wind  be  always  i^  your  back. 
And  may  the  Lord  hold  you  in  the  hol- 
low of  His  hand." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  Uie  House 
his  approval  tltereof . 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  oonnmuni- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  9570.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
shipment  Incident  to  such  suae  of  the  chem- 
ical substance  carbon^  chloride  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  tbe  amendments  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  bills  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  2619.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 


posited with  the  TreastU7  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fimd 
Board;  and 

8.  2820.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  funda  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  of  tlie  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  August  20.  1013  (S7  Stot. 
319). 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senate 
with  an  ameiHlment  to  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  ttie  fdOowlng  title: 

HA.  13133.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1054.  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Tkust  Territory  of  the  PadAc  Islands,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  einiKnmoed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  ttie  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

8. 8063.  An  act  to  amend  section  602  of  the 
Agricoltoral  Act  of  IBM;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments tor  the  Commemoration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
provide  faculties  and  aervlces  for  visitors  to 
the  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
80.  94th  Congress,  appointed  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  designee,  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee,  and  the  chalnnan 
of  'the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
lstrati<Hi  to  be  members,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  joint  committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  Uie  in- 
auguration of  the  President-dect  and 
ttie  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1977. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MSGR.  MARTIN 
J.  FLYNN 

iMr.  AMBRO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  to  the  House  of 
Resiresoitatives  Msgr.  Martin  J.  Flynn, 
pastor  of  St  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Huntington,  N.Y. 

It  is  eminently  appropriate  that 
MiHisignor  Flynn,  an  accomidished  stu- 
dent, devoted  teacher,  and  spiritual 
leader,  should  offer  the  opening  prayer 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  when  so  many  of  us 
recall  the  debt  this  country  owes  to  the 
"Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars." 

A  product  of  my  own  native  Brooklyn, 
Monsignor  Flynn  began  his  theological 


studies  in  Rome,  Italy;  was  ordained  a 
priest  July  20, 1930;  and  completed  post- 
graduate work  at  several  institutions  of 
higher  learning  both  bere  and  abroad, 
including  the  University  of  Bonn,  the 
University  of  San  Pranefsoo.  azid  Univer- 
sity of  Lourain.  He  earned  doetMml  de- 
grees in  both  theology  and  phOow^ihy 
and  for  almost  20  years  was  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  Immaculate  Ooooep- 
ticn  Seminary  in  Hmittngton,  N.Y. 

Monsignor  Flsoin  tatter  served  as  rector 
of  that  seminary  before  being  named 
pastor  of  St  Patrick's  Church  in  Hun- 
tington in  1963. 

Rdigious  and  intdlectual  fervor  runs 
deep  in  the  Irish  character.  My  longtime 
friend,  Monsignor  Flynn,  r^resoits  a 
mingling  of  these  traditioas. 

During  his  46  years  as  a  priest  the 
Monsignor  has  provided  mriritual  and  in- 
tdlectoal  leadership  for  ootrnttaas  thou- 
sands of  students  and  partshotiers. 

His  life's  work  is  testimony  to  ttie  Irish 
tradition  of  combining  spirltoal  and 
scholastic  learning  that  dates  back  to  the 
Irish  monastries  and  the  Middle  Ages — 
religious  communities  that  served  as  cen- 
ters of  learning  for  all  of  Europe. 

By  his  presence  here  today — a  day 
commonly  marked  by  festivities  and 
merrymaking — Monsignor  Flynn  re- 
minds all  of  us  of  the  gmoine  eontrlbu- 
tions  of  the  Irish  people  to  our  own  his- 
tory and  culture.  I  am  proud  to  call  hbn 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser. 


SPECIAL  ORIfflR  ON  MONDAY, 
MARCH  22,  1976,  IN  MEMORY 
OP  THE  HONORABLE  WRIGHT 
PATMAN 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
aimounce  that  on  Monday,  Klarch  22. 
at  the  close  of  legislative  business,  a  spe- 
cial order  has  been  granted  at  which 
time  Members  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
dean  of  the  House,  Wright  Palsnan  of 
Texas.  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues 'Will  want  to  join  me  in  com- 
memorating the  life  and  career  of  this 
former  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House. 

During  the  special  order,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
insert  remarlcs  about  Mr.  Patman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
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the  pcrint  of  order  tbat  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  Quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  Mo.   1101 

Abz\ig  Pord.  Teiin  o  Har-H 

Allan  ForsTthe  Pike 

Andrews,  N.C.  Pounutln  Pretwler 

Annunzlo  Fraser  Rees 

Bamtt  Glalmo  RlsenhCHnn 

B«U  Oilman  R'.nicalio 

BUcgl  Guyer  Roaenthal 

BoUlng  Hannafoi'd  Rousselot 

Bonker  Haraha  Ruppe 

Brown,  Mlcb.  Hayes.  Ind  St  Qennaln 

Burg«n«r  Hebert  Satterfleld 

Burke,  Calif.  Heckler.  Mtt&s  Sbuster 

Burton,  Pblllip  Hloabaw  Sunon 

CbUholm  Howard  Spellman 

Clawson,  Del  Jones,  Ala.  Staggers 

Collins,  m.  Jones,  Okla  Stanton, 

Oocyers  Karth  Jaroes  V. 

Crane  Kastenmeler  Studds 

Delliuns  Leggett  Sullivan 

Derwlnskl  McDade  Taylor,  Mi> 

Dlggs  McDonald  Teattue 

Dingell  McKlnney  Udall 

Drlnan  Macdonald  UUtnan 

Each  Metoalfe  Weaver 

Evans,  Colo  Michel  Wilson,  C.  H 

Fary  Mlkva  Ynung,  Alaska 

Fenwlck  Mills  Zeferetit 

Foley  Murphy.  Ill 

Ford,  Mich.  Obey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  348 
M«nb«:«  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di.spensed 
with.  

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  lo  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  declares 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  IRE- 
LAND 

The  SPEAKER  of  Che  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  tHon.  James  T. 
MoUoy)  annoimced  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  pro 
tempore  talcing  the  chair  at  the  left  of 
the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  conduct  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ireland  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  ;  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  McFall)  :  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Phillip  Bitrton)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Morgan)  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michxl)  ;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  . 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  ac- 
company the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland 
into  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana '  Mr.  Mansfield  ) ;  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C,  Byrd)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ;  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy*  ;  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  TuNNEY  t ;  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkini  :  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scorr); 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin ' :  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis*;  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Case  * :  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<  Mr.  Stevens  *  ;  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure*  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bartlett  » . 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bas.sadors.  Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
f aires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  tlie  seats  re- 
servea  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Ireland,  HLs  Excellency,  Liam 
Cosgrave. 

Prime  Minister  Cosgrave.  escorted  by 
the  committee  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  stood  ac  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  great  privilege,  and  I  deem 
it  a  high  honor  and  personal  pleasure,  to 
present  to  you  His  Excellency.  Llam 
Cosgrave,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland. 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Prime  Minister  LIAM  COSGRAVE. 
Mr.  Sp>eaker,  Mr.  President  pro  tempore, 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  v.e  have  a  saying 
in  Ireland  and  I  know  you  have  heard 
it  here  but  on  St.  Patrick ".s  Day  we  drown 
the  shamrock,  and  you  certainly  drowned 
me  with  your  cordial  welcome  here  today. 

On  this  day  in  1776,  George  Wash- 
ington was  already  in  Boston.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  4 
months  in  the  future;  and  ours  was  140 
years  away.  Our  two  countries  were  both 
governed  by  the  same  kinp. 

Ireland  had  then  a  sliglitly  larger 
population  than  America;  and  many 
leaders  of  opinion  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  saw  it  as  the  coimtry  whose 
situation  and  historic  exp>erience  in  rela- 
tion-ito  the  British  Crown  were  most 
cTearlX  relevant  to  the  great  poUtical 
debate  In^^hlch  they  were  then  engaged. 
Because  of  this,  what  happened  In  Ire- 
land w  as  watched  with  great  interest  In 


America.  In  the  summer  of  1775  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
to  the  Continental  Congress  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  a  kind  of  legislative  union 
between  Ireland  and  the  American 
Colonies.  The  Congress  did  not  act  on 
that  proposal.  Even  then  it  sometimes 
rejected  a  proposal.  But  on  July  28.  1775. 
it  adopted  "An  Address  to  the  People 
of  Ireland"  in  which  it  expressed  its 
■  mo.<:t  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
friendly  disposition  you  have  always 
shown  us." 

The  news  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  Plilladelphia  200  years  ago 
reached  Dublin  in  late  August  1776.  At 
that  time  news  did  not  travel  quite  as 
fast  as  nowadays.  The  comment  of  a 
Dublin  newspaper  was : 

We  weep  for  the  brave  Americans  as  lost 
departed  friends,  never  again  perhaps  to  be 
called  fellow  subjects  or  linked  to  us  in  the 
bond.s  of  .  .  .  amity  and  affection. 

True,  Mr.  President,  Irish  and  Ameri- 
cans have  never  since  been  fellow  sub- 
jects under  the  Crown.  But  was  a  his- 
torical prediction  ever  so  utterly  and 
completely  wrong  as  that  newsimper's 
prediction  200  years  ago  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  might  end 
the  "bonds  of  amity  and  affection"  be- 
tween Ireland  and  America? 

Let  me  say  clearly  to  you  that  the 
link  between  our  small  island  on  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  your  great 
continent  on  the  other  is  not  casual  or 
of  recent  origin;  It  Is  not  the  simple  or 
incidental  connection  between  two  coun- 
tries whose  histories,  though  separate, 
have  touched  on  occasion.  Ireland  and 
America  may  be  unequal  in  size  or  im- 
portance and  we  are  certainly  not  equal 
to  you  In  wealth,  but  they  are  linked 
by  the  deep  and  powerful  bond  which 
joins  two  nations  that  have  each  helped 
to  form,  and  mold,  and  shape  the  other 
over  several  hundred  years.  Geography 
has  made  us  distant  neighbors;  but  his- 
tory has  made  us  close  friends. 

This  is  a  bond  which  goes  back  beyond 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
thousands  of  Irish  from  north  and  south 
of  tlie  island  who  settled  in  America  in 
the  early  and  middle  18th  century. 

It  is  a  source  of  Immense  pride  to  us  in 
Ireland  that  so  many  Irish  men  and 
women  have  hel{}ed  to  build  and  develop 
tlie  United  States.  We  are  proud  of  the 
11  men  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  thousands  of  Irish  who  fought 
in  your  Revolutionary  Army.  We  are 
proud  also  of  the  anonymous  millions 
who  found  refuge  on  your  shores  during 
some  of  the  darkest  days  of  Irish  histor>'. 
Their  success  in  overcoming  adversity 
and  their  contribution  to  America  in- 
spired us  at  home  to  take  courage  and 
build  up  our  own  country. 

This  bond  was  strengthened  and  deep- 
ened by  millions  of  new  emigrants  of  all 
creeds  and  classes  when  the  stream 
which  had  flowed  across  the  Atlantic 
during  the  18th  century  became  a  flood- 
tide  in  the  middle  of  the  19th.  It  Is  a 
bond  evident  from  a  thousand  names  well 
known  In  business  and  In  politics,  in 
church  and  in  state,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
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But  I  believe  its  greatest  strength  lias 
been  the  tens  flC  mllUons  unknewn  <Mr  half 
remanbered— ^bose  toU  and  sweat,  tz»- 
ditions,  and  preJikUces  bdped  to  bufld 

America. 

So.  Mr.  Prtsklent,  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress,  «4ien  I 
congratulate  you.  as  I  do  most  wumly. 
in  this  Bicentennial  Year,  I  congratulate 
you  on  what  America  has  become  since 
1776. 1  am  speaking  of  a  development  in 
which  the  Irish  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic have  taken  a  full  part  from  the 
very  outset;  and  which  we  in  Ireland 
have  always  watched  with  admiratian. 

We  look  to  America  today  with  affec- 
tion, with  piide,  and  with  hope.  We  are 
am(mg  your  many  friends  abroad  who 
may  differ  from  you  from  time  to  thne 
but  who  still  think  more  of  you,  and  of 
what  you  stand  for  in  the  world,  than,  in 
this  time  of  self -questioning,  you  may 
often  appear  to  think  of  yonzselves. 

It  may  indeed  seem  to  you  at  times 
that,  in  differing,  we  apidy  a  double 
standard  and  expect  more  of  you  ttum 
we  eiq^ect  of  others.  Hie  simple  answv 
is  that  we  da  The  world  has  always  ex- 
pected more  of  America;  and  If  at  times 
you  are  impatient  about  it  remember 
that  the  idea  your  friends  have  of  you  is 
among  your  greatest  strengths. 

It  Is  right  that  you  should  know  that 
you  have  friends  abroad  who  still  believe 
in  everything  tbat  America  stands  for. 
We  have  believed  in  America  for  too  long 
to  lose  faith  now;  we  have  shMed  the 
hopes  of  America  for  too  long  not  to  take 
pride  now  In  the  achievement  of  two  cen- 
turies; and  we  have  had  an  affection  for 
America  for  too  long  to  turn  now  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

You  will  imderstand,  therefore,  bow 
deeply  I  am  moved  at  your  invitation 
and  what  a  signal  honor  I  regard  it  to 
address  this  Joint  meeting  of  the  Ccm- 
gress  of  the  United  States  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  In  this  Bicentennial  Year. 

The  Congress  speaking  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  that  Address  in  July  1775 
to  which  I  have  referred  foresaw  that  for 
the  Irish  "the  fertile  regions  of  America 
would  afford  you  a  safe .  asylum  from 
poverty  and  in  time  from  oppression 
also;  an  asylum  in  which  many  thou- 
sands of  your  countrymen  have  (already) 
found  hospitality,  peace,  affluence,  and 
become  united  to  us  by  all  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  mutual  interest,  and  af- 
fection." 

Be  assured  now  that  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, mutual  interest  and  affection 
alive  in  1775  are  still  as  deep  and  as 
strong  in  1976  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — ^In  Ireland,  and  in  the  Europe 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Ireland,  like  America,  was  two  cen- 
tui'ies  ago  politically  dQ>endait— subject 
indeed  to  the  same  monarch.  In  the 
course  of  human  events,  as  your  Declara- 
tion says,  a  time  came  when  each  as- 
serted its  independence.  Each  did  this  in 
a  single  dramatic  gesture;  each  ex- 
plained and  Justified  what  it  had  done 
out  of  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind;  the  Independence  of  each  was 
contested;  and  each  had  to  fight  to  have 
it  recognized.  So  far  our  experiences 
were    similar — ours    was    directly    In- 


Huenced  by  yours — and,  so  far,  oommon 
to  many  other  subject  nations  and 
oolonies. 

But,  we  shared  something  more. 
N^tber  <rf  UB  in  asserting  independence 
was  content  to  change  the  old  order 
without  replacing  it  with  a  new  and  dem- 
ocratic oilier  deriving  its  Just  power  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  that 
is  a  much  less  easy  task.  In  Ireland  we 
can  be  Democrats  and  Republicans  at 
the  same  time  and  we  do  not  find  any 
conflict  in  that  situation. 

Independence  may  be  proclaimed  by 
a  slnfi^e  dramatic  gesture.  But  freedom — 
the  right  to  life,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness — ^is  a  different  matter.  It 
does  not  ccsae  from  a  single  declaration. 
It  must  be  earned  by  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  all;  and  it  can  be  guaranteed  only 
if  democratic  institutions  are  established 
which  they  are  willing  to  accept. 

You  did  these  things  in  America  In 
the  18th  century.  For  us  they  came  much 
later.  The  generation  before  mine  had 
to  grapple  with  these  issues — so  that 
they  are  still  vivid  for  us;  and  they  have 
raised  problems  which  we  are  working  to- 
^y  to  resolve  and  for  which  we  re- 
quire your  understanding.  My  own  fa- 
ther, as  an  Irish  nationalist,  worked  in 
his  time  on  Uiese  problems.  In  his  gen- 
eration an  Independent  democratic  Irish 
State  came  into  being  and  took  its  place 
in  the  modem  world.  He  and  his  genera- 
tion had  to  cope  from  the  outset  with 
what  I  have  Just  decribed  as  the  most  dif- 
ficult task  for  those  who  proclaim  Inde- 
poidence  in  the  name  of  a  people — the 
establishment  of  durable  democratic  In- 
stituticms,  on  a  scdid  basis  of  consent,  so 
that  freedom  is  not  simply  proclaimed 
butlia  'nially  achieved. 

■Utey  did  this  welL  The  democratic 
structures  they  established  in  Ireland 
are  solidly  based  on  the  will  of  the 
peoida 

But  in  one  respect  the  aim  of  that 
generation  was  not  realized.  Their  hope 
had  been  to  see  that  all  of  the  4^4:  million 
people  of  Ireland  joined  to  create  an 
ind^liendent  Irish  State.  But  1  milUon. 
a  substantial  elonent  In  the  Irish  pop- 
ulation, who  today  form  the  majority  in 
Northern  Ireland,  made  it  clear  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  such 
an  independent  Ireland. 

This  is  still  the  central  political  fact 
in  the  island  of  Ir^and.  The  1  million 
Irish  men  and  women,  who  make  up  the 
largely  Protestant  majority  in  Northern 
Ireland — an  element  in  the  Irish  popu- 
lation whose  emigrants.  I  would  remind 
Members  of  Congress,  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  building  of  America  and  who 
trace  their  origin  in  Ireland  to  a  set- 
tlement 12  years  before  the  Mayflower — 
did  not.  and  do  not  at  present,  want 
to  be  part  of  an  Independent  Irish 
Republic. 

To  this  has  been  added  a  second  and 
equal'/  stubborn  fact.  Within  Northern 
Ireland  there  is  a  large  minority,  for 
the  most  part  Roman  Catholic,  who  have 
always  shared  the  traditional  national- 
ist outlook  predominant  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  This  minority,  close  to  half  a 
million  people,  have  felt  themselves  dis- 
advantaged and  saw  little  reason   to 


identify  with  i^e  political  institutions  es- 
tablished in  Northern  Ireland.  This  is 
also  af  act. 

These  two  facts  pose  major  problems 
for  all  of  the  people  of  Irtiand : 

For  the  people  of  Nm-them  Ireland, 
the  problem  is  how  both  parts  of  a  com- 
munity, divided  by  past  bitternesses  and 
by  present  fears,  and  insecure  about  the 
future  can  live  together  in  peace: 

For  all  of  Uie  rest  of  us  in  Island,  and 
in  particular  for  my  Government,  the 
problem  is  bow  best  to  ease  fears  in 
Northern  Ireliand  and  to  promote  peace 
and  the  rule  of  law  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  living  there. 

The  British  Government,  so  long  as  it 
retains  responsibiUty  in  the  area,  has 
the  task  of  maintaining  order  and  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  all  of  the  people. 

How  are  these  problems  to  be  solved? 
I  will  briefly  tell  you  first  bow  they  will 
not  be  solved. 

They  will  not  be  solved  by  simplistic 
comparisons  with  colonial  situations  in 
other  oountritt;— since  those  who  live 
in  Ireland  today  belong  in  our  island 
as  of  right,  whether  by  origm  they  be  in 
Ulster,  whether  they  are  Scots  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  or  Celts,  or  whether  their  an- 
cestors arrived  with  Strcogbow  or  with 
those  who  over  4,000  years  ago  built  our 
megalithic  tombs. 

Most  of  us  m  Ireland,  and  sometimes 
we  are  accused  of  having  long  memories. 
North  and  South,  see  this  issue  clearly 
and  have  done  so  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  consistently  rejected  men  of  vio- 
lence, and  they  have  been  rejected,  at 
every  election  in  each  part  of  Ireland 
which  they  have  contested.  These  men 
of  violence  are  not  represented  by  a 
single  democratically  elected  Member  of 
our  Parliament  ncff  have  they  been  rep- 
resoited  by  any  Member  of  any  recently 
elected  parliamentary  body  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Few  politically  motivated  groups 
that  have  secured  attention  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  have  ever.  In  any  country,  been 
so  decisively  and  overwhdmingly  re- 
jected by  the  people. 

As  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  let  me 
say  this  as  clearly  and  as  emphatically 
as  I  can.  The  Irish  Government,  acting 
for  ttie  people  of  Ireland,  repudiate  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  achieving  unity. 
Violence  destroys  the  natural  concern 
of  one  member  of  the  community  for 
another.  In  the  words  of  my  countryman, 
Edmund  Burke.  spesJdng  at  the  time  of 
your  Declaration  of  Independence: 

Power  and  authority  are  some  times  bought 
by  kindness — they  can  never  be  begged  a-s 
alms  by  an  impoverished  and  defeated 
violence  .  .  .  the  thing  you  fought  for  is  not 
the  thing  you  recover;  but  depreciated,  stink, 
wasted  and  consumed  In  the  contest. 

Those  who  use  violence  ai-e  destroying 
the  verj'  freedom  in  which  they  profess  to 
believe.  For  many,  they  have  destroyed 
the  most  fundamental  freedom  of  all — 
the  freedom  to  live. 

The  fact  Is  that  since  the  violence 
started  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1969  ap- 
proximately 1,400  people  have  been  killed 
there.  This  would  be  equivalent.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  and  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
comparable  terms  to  200,000  deaths  in 
America. 
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There  are  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere, 
people  who  support  violence  at  a  dis- 
tance and  who  can  sleep  easy  cm  the 
wounds  of  others.  Here  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  speak  plainly — even  bluntly — on 
p  matter  which  has  direct  relevance  for 
-^  mericans. 

There  are  in  this  country  some  people 
V  ho  contribute  in  the  most  direct  way 
;:ossible  to  violence  in  Ireland — by  send- 
i  g  either  guns  or  explosives — for  use  in 
Northern  Ireland.  A  larger  number  have 
contributed — thoughtlessly  or  other- 
wise— to  organizations  nominally  en- 
gaged in  "relief"  work  which  have  used 
that  money  to  buy  guns  and  explosives 
for  use  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Let  me  tell  such  people  in  the  most 
categorical  manner  possible  what  they 
are  doing  and  what  not. 

What  they  are  doing,  whatever  their 
motives,  with  every  pemiy.  dime  or  dol- 
lar they  give  thoughtlessly  for  such  pur- 
poses. Is  helping  to  kill  or  maim  Irish 
men  and  women  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion in  Ireland.  They  are  clearly  and 
directly  postponing  any  possible  hope  of 
realizing  the  traditional  aim  of  Irish 
nationalism  to  which  they  would  claim 
to  be  committed — the  establishment  of 
harmony  and  a  sense  of  common  identity 
between  "Protestant,  Catholic  and  Dis- 
senter" in  our  Ireland.  That  was  the 
statement  of  Wolff  Tone  and  Thomas 
Davis,  and  in  our  time  of  Arthur  GrlfBn. 

What  they  are  not  doing  should  be 
made  equally  clear.  They  are  not  help- 
ing— whatever  they  may  think — to  bring 
an  end  to  what  is  being  called  "the 
British  presence  in  Ireland."  The  British 
Government,  a  partner  of  Ireland  in  the 
European  Community,  declared  formally 
2  years  ago,  and  this  is  of  significance, 
that  it  would  supr>ort  Irish  unity  if  and 
when  a  majority  of  the  people  of  North- 
em  Ireland  accepted  it.  And  this  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  our  people  seek 
unity.  The  problem  today,  therefore,  for 
anyone  who  claims  to  favor  unity  in  Ire- 
land is  rather  to  promote  good  relations 
and  trust  between  all  elements  of  the 
population  there. 

Basing  our  policy  on  these  principles, 
we  have  said  many  times  that  it  Is  for 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  them- 
selves, primarily  to  determine  their  fu- 
ture, in  the  light  of  the  political  and 
economic  realities  facing  them.  It  is  for 
them  to  develop  or  accept  a  .system  of 
government  in  which  each  community 
living  there  can  work  in  partnership. 
The  recent  failure  of  the  convention  set 
up  specifically  to  see  if  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  could  themselves  reach 
this  tjTpe  of  agreement  has  been  a  set- 
back— I  hope  It  Is  a  temporary  setback. 
Certainly  the  history  of  Northern  Ire- 
land over  the  past  60  years  demonstrates 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace  or 
no  real  stability,  luitil  each  .section  of  the 
community  there  can  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  participate  In  govern- 
ment established  for  their  own  protection 
and  welfare. 

For  our  part  I  have  pledged,  on  behalf 
of  my  Government,  that  we  will  fully 
support  any  institutions  freely  arrived  at 
which  command  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Ireland  as  a  whole. 

We  are  prepared  to  do  all  that  is  in 


our  power  to  be  of  assistance,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  any  action  needed 
against  those  who  reject  democracy  and 
who  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  their 
worst  to  prevent  people  from  coming  to- 
gether. When  agreement  on  institutions 
is  arrived  at,  the  way  will  be  open  for  a 
matiu-e  relationship  between  North  and 
South,  free  of  the  tensions  of  the  past. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  have  aban- 
doned the  hope  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land will  wish  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  unity  one  day?  The  answer  Is  "No." 

We  have  the  a-splration  of  unity  in  our 
Island.  But  we  want  to  see  that  unity 
achieved  by  consent.  We  want  to  see  all 
of  the  pepple  of  Ireland  living  in  peace. 
We  want  to  see  Irish  men  and  women, 
wiirttever  their  belief  or  class  or  origin, 
concentrate  on  those  matters  which  are 
of  the  most  profound  and  immediate 
concern  to  them  and  their  future.  We 
are  not  fighting  the  battles  of  50  or  100 
or  300  years  ago;  and  we  should  not  let 
any  stale  divisive  ideology  undermine 
our  ideal  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  all  the  people  on  our  island. 

We  in  Ireland  are  citizens  of  Europe. 
If  the  ideals  of  those  who  founded  the 
Community  are  realized,  the  old  barriers 
of  border  and  race  and  creed  in  our  part 
of  the  world  will  slowly  dissolve. 

We  do  not  expect  that  this  process  can 
.speedily  or  in  the  short  term  affect  life 
in  Northern  Ireland  or  relations  between 
the  two  parts  of  Ireland  but,  if  the 
European  Community  develops  Into  a 
European  union  of  states,  as  I  believe  It 
must,  with  American  understanding  and 
help,  this  process  cannot  but  have  Its 
effect  on  the  relationships  of  the  people 
in  both  parts  of  Ireland. 

Our  idea  of  attaining  unity  in  Ireland 
by  consent  does  not  depend  on  economic 
or  political  arguments  alone.  We  are  em- 
barked on  programs  of  legislative  and 
social  reform  aimed  at  making  our  part 
of  Ireland  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  in  this  way  to  make  oiu:  country 
more  attractive  for  those  In  the  North. 

This,  in  part,  means  developing  our 
economy  in  a  way  that  will  give  our  peo- 
ple prosperity  and  a  better  way  of  life 
than  the  past  has  made  for  them.  Before 
the  world  recession  of  recent  years,  our 
economy  was  indeed  expanding  rapidly. 
With  the  imminent  ending  of  this  reces- 
sion we  hope  to  see  this  progress  re- 
sumed. Exports  and  Imports  together  are 
equivalent,  in  value,  to  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  we  produce.  For  this  rea- 
son we  have  a  real  and  live  interest  tn 
seeing  the  growth  of  world  trade  and 
with  it  the  growth  of  American  invest- 
ment and  American  involvement  in  our 
prosperity. 

We  welcome  American  investment  in 
Ireland  because  it  can  bring  us  forward, 
while  contributing  to  American  self-in- 
terest. They  can  secure  for  our  people 
material  progress  on  a  scale  unknown 
before;  and  provide  for  your  people  a 
lucrative  and  gi-owing  market  in  Eu- 
rope— with  friends  even  more  deeply 
committed  than  they  are  now  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  America  stands. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  did  not  mention  the  grave 
concern  felt  In  the  European  Commu- 
nity about  disttirbinB  protectionist  tend- 


encies which  appeared  to  have  developed 
in  American  economic  policy  In  recent 
years.  Since  1958  the  Community  has 
run  a  substantial  trade  deficit  with  the 
United  States.  This  deficit  has  been  In- 
creasing in  favor  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  years. 

We  are  anxious  not  only  because  of  the 
effect  which  protectionist  measures  may 
have  on  Community  exports  to  America 
but  also  because  of  the  powerful  influ- 
ence which  the  example  set  by  the  United 
States  may  have  on  other  trading  coun- 
tries. Protectionist  measures  tend  to 
have  a  chain  effect  and  to  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  beggar-my-nelghbor  poli- 
cies— as  the  experience  showed  in  the 
1930's  when  many  countries — Including 
your  coimtry — locked  themselves  into 
their  own  depressions  by  policies  de- 
.«;i'?ned  substantially  to  achieve  the  op- 
posite effect. 

The  world  economy  appears  now  to  be 
starting  to  pull  out  of  the  recession.  Dur- 
ing these  troubled  years  we,  In  the  Euro- 
pean Commimlty,  like  you  In  America, 
tried  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  outward- 
looking  policy.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad 
irony  if,  with  the  prospect  of  an  eco- 
nomic upturn  the  demands  for  protec- 
tionism were  to  result  in  new  restrictive 
measures. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  criti- 
cism for  its  own  sake.  I  say  It  because  I 
am  conscious  of  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility which  America  carries  In  the  world 
today.  I  say  it  fully  conscious  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  not  only  Ireland  but 
Europe  and  the  whole  free  world  owe  to 
America. 

We  in  Ireland  are  more  than  usually 
conscious  of  this  debt,  America  has 
given  of  her  bounty  freely  to  our  peo- 
ple. This  aid  has  taken  many  forms.  It 
has  been  In  the  transfer  of  technology 
for  our  Industry  and  agriculture,  and 
finance  for  the  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  our  economy. 

I  remember  personally  signing  an 
agreement  with  your  country  for  the  use 
of  grant  counterpart  fimds  under  the 
Marshall  aid  scheme  about  20  years  ago 
this  year,  for  these  very  purposes.  Else- 
where In  the  world  the  American  ^pres- 
ence and  American  determination  to 
defend  the  interests  tmd  principles  of 
democracy  leaves  those  who  believe  in 
these  principles  deeply  in  your  debt.  I  am 
honored  to  stand  here  today  before  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  ac- 
knowledge this  debt  of  gratitude. 

Our  debt  to  you  is  not  merely  a  ma- 
terial one — we  owe  to  you  also  the  prac- 
tical development  in  the  modem  world  of 
the  principles  of  democracy.  It  is  on 
these  principles  that  our  State  is 
founded.  It  Is  these  principles  which  gov- 
ern our  policies  with  respect  to  North- 
ern Ireland.  With  you  they  have  been 
proclaimed  for  200  years.  They  were  for- 
mulated in  Philadelphia  and  published 
to  the  world  as  self-evident  truths  on 
July  4,  1776.  They  are  true  today  as  they 
were  then.  They  are  true  In  Ireland  as 
they  are  in  America.  Their  content  is 
simple,  that  governments,  Instituted 
among  men  to  secure  their  unalienable 
rights  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiiie.ss.  derive  their  just  pow- 
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ers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
There  Is  no  other  basis  for  the  govern- 
ment of  free  men. 

Mr.  President.  ISi.  l^)eaker,  distin- 
guished Miembers  of  Coagnaa.  I  again 
wish  to  tiiank  you  for  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  welcome;  to  salute  you  and 
to  wish  you  well  in  this  Bicentennial 
Year. 

I  know  that  many  years  ago  ymi  had 
a  law  which  operated  for  some  time  in 
the  States  prohibiting  intoxicating  liq- 
uor, and  I  am  very  glad  you  repealed 
that. 

We  make  a  beverage  in  Ireland  known 
as  Irish  whiskey,  and  it  stimulates  both 
thought  and  action,  and  if  taken  in  rea- 
sonable quantities,  you  can  coordinate 
both  thought  and  action.  I  commend  it 
to  you  to  celebrate  ibis  Bicentennial 
Year. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  accompanied 
by  the  committee  of  escort,  retired  from 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  James  T.  Mol- 
loy)  escorted  the  invited  guests  from  the 
Chamber  in  the  following  order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Aifaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  piuposes  of  the 
Joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  Joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  \mtll  2  o'clock  pjn.  today. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  McFall)  at  2  o'clock  p.in. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
BANKS  TO  PAY  INTEREST  ON  DE- 
MAND DEPOSITS  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT UNITS 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in  a 
lifetime  every  Member  of  this  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  a  year  for  State, 
local,  and  Federal  governments — ^without 
increasing  taxes  a  single  penny. 

We  can  accomplish  this  by  enacting  a 
bill  being  introduced  in  both  Houses  to- 
day by  myself  and  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin. 

This  bill  would  authorize  banks  to  pay 
interest  on  the  demand  deposits  of  Gov- 
ernment units. 

Tha  banks  make  money  by  lending  and 
committing  these  funds.  To  entice  busi- 
ness deposits,  they  offer  many  varieties 
of  services  and  inducements.  Obviously. 


it  would  not  hurt  the  banks  to  accord  the 
same  treatment  to  public  funds. 

■nils  House  has  already  unanimously 
ad(q;>ted  a  previous  measure  itliich  would 
authorise  the  payment  of  interest  by  the 
banks  on  the  present  tax  and  loan  ac- 
count. As  you  know,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  lost  as  much  as  a  million  dol- 
laiB  a  day  for  the  past  50  years  by  failing 
to  receive  interest  on  these  deposits. 

Hie  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  what- 
ever action  we  can  to  relieve  the  heavy 
tax  burden  of  the  American  people.  The 
bill  which  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  are 
introducing  today  would  assiire  that  the 
taxpayers  of  every  level  of  Government 
receive  the  interest  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 


CAUj  of  the  HOUSE 


TODAY  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that,  as  of  today,  a 
free  booklet  for  visitors  to  the  Capitol  is 
being  distributed  by  the  Capitol  guides 
on  a  trial  basis.  This  test  will  continue 
for  12  legislative  days  to  ascertain  visi- 
tor reaction  to  this  new  publication. 

Prepared  by  tdie  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  the  booklet  is 
entitled  "Today  ha  Congress."  The  front 
cover  explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the 
publication.  The  inside  cover  briefly  de- 
scribes the  way  Congress  worlcs. 

The  inside  pages,  extracted  f  rmn  the 
Daily  Digest  of  the  Oohorxssional  Rec- 
ord, provide  information  on  today's 
meetings  of  the  House  and  Senate,  fol- 
lowed by  all  committee  meetings  sched- 
uled for  today. 

On  the  inside  and  outside  back  cover, 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  will  find  the  of- 
fice numbers  and  telephone  numbers  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

In  preparing  this  new  experimental 
publication,  the  JCCO  was  aided  sub- 
stantially by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  this  aid  at  tliis 
time. 

If  the  booklet  proves,  in  this  test,  to 
be  as  useful  to  visitors  as  we  believe  it 
will,  appropriate  resolutions  wiU  then 
be  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate 
seeking  authority  and  funding  to  con- 
tinue this  publication  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  joint  committee  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  any  Member  as  to  his  re- 
actions or  those  of  his  constituents  to 
this  pilot  project. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HAIiEY.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  make  the 
P<^t  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membera  failed 
to  respond: 

[Boll  No.  Ill] 
Abziig  Ford,  Mich.         Mutphy.Xll. 

Adams  Fnaer  Muxjthjr.  V.Y. 

Annunzio  oialmo  O'Bilen 

Ashley  Oibbona  O'Hkn 

AuColn  Oilman  Pika 

Barrett  Guyer  BalMMwdc 

BeU  HaiBha  Bangel 

Bi&ggl  Hayes,  Ind.         Bees 

Burgener  HeeUer.Mass.    Bodino 

Burton,  John     Henderson  Bouaselot 

ClawBon,  Del       Hlghtower  *Wi»fci«i 

Clay  Hlnshaw  Sarbanes 

Ctdllns,  ni.         H(»ton  Bisk 

Conyers  Howsrd  SkuUts 

Davis  Karth  Stanton. 

DeUums  Krueger  James  V. 

Dickinson  LaPaloe  Stephms 

Di«g8  Leggett  Sumvan 

DingeU  Long,  Md.  TtmgUB 

Drinan  McKinney  lliompson 

Esch  Maodonald         TTdall 

Eshleman  Metcalfe  Waxman 

Bvans,  Ck)Io.        Ificbel  Wilson,  C  B 

Pary  Moakley  Zeferettl 

Fish  Morgan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  359 
Maaibers  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ftirther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
quorum  call  No.  Ill,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  and  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
Just  seconds  after  the  final  rollcall  was 
announced.  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
show  my  presence. 


SCIENTIFIC  WATERGATE?  TIME  TO 
LET  THE  SUNSHINE  IN 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  29,  1976,  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  there  was  a  lengthy 
article  entitled  "EPA  Study— The  Find- 
ings Got  Distorted".  Reporter  W.  B. 
Rood,  based  on  several  weeks  of  inten- 
sive, careful  investigative  reporting,  re- 
searched the  way  in  which  scientific  re- 
search was  conducted  and  conclusions 
reached  that  were  included  in  the  sul- 
fate threat  and  remedy  sections  of  the 
1974  Community  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Surveillance  System — CHESS — 
Report. 

The  article  alleges  that  imder  the  di- 
rect supervision  and  participation  of  Dr. 
John  F.  Finklea,  the  investigation 
and  report  were  "systematically  dis- 
torted ...  in  an  effort  to  prove  that 
pollution  from  sulfur-bearing  fuels  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  health." 
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The  article  Is  ba^ed  primarily  on  first- 
hand information.  My  Investigatiom  of 
the  allegations  have  to  date  served  to 
Increase  by  feeling  that  there  is  a  clear 
factual  basis  for  the  allegations  made 
in  the  Times  article. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
allegations  that  the  bias  of  the  Flnk- 
lea  report  has  been  known  for  some  time 
and  has  been  covered  up— ndellberately. 
The  falsification  of  scientific  data  and 
the  covering  up  of  the  wrongdoing,  for 
whatever  reason,  cannot  be  tolerated. 
The  Congress  has  Important  envlron- 
mental  matters  pending  before  Jt  and 
the  CHESS  report  Is  influencing  our 
deliberations. 

Consequently.  I  am  today  formally  re- 
questing the  EPA,  the  OMB,  and  the 
GAO  to  conduct  full  and  exhaustive  In- 
vestigations of  the  allegations  made  in 
the  Times  article.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  truth  be  revealed,  whether  it  involves 
a  scientific  Watergate  or  not.  I  urge  each 
of  you  to  Join  me  in  getting  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  matter. 

I  will  dLscuss  the  Issue  more  fully  in 
a  special  order  at  the  end  of  today's 
proceedings. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGE REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DELEGATION  OP 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  GO 
TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO 
ACCEPT  LOAN  OF  AN  ORIGINAL 
COPY  OF  THE  MAGNA   CARTA 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hoiise  Resolution  1086  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutioiv  a.s 
f  0II0W.S : 

H.  Res.  1086 
Reiolwd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thw 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Bes.  680) 
to  provide  for  a  delegation  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
purpose.-;  of  acseptln?  a  loan  of  an  original 
copy  of  the  Magna  Cart.a.  aiid  for  other  pur- 
poses, In  the  Hou.se  a.^  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  After  the  adoption  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  5*0,  the  pro'.eedlngs  by  which  the  House 
rejected  S.  Con.  Res.  98  and  laid  on  the  table 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  thereon  on 
March  9,  1976,  are  vacated,  and  it  shall  then 
be  in  order  to  consider  tiie  said  Senate  con- 
crrprst    resolution   In    the   Hon.~e 

GENER.kL    LEWE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a»k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  during 
the  debate  on  House  Resolution  1089, 
the  matter  now  under  consideration. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  vMr.  Bollino  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  that  Is  be- 
fore us  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Conciu-rent  Resolution  580.  which 
makes  in  order  the  group  to  go  to  accept 
the  Magna  Carta  loan  in  England.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  funding  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  Members.  It  does  not  provide 
aiw  money  for  wives  or  spouses.  It  does 
not  provide  any  money  for  any  other  na- 
tionals to  come  to  tills  country  on  our 
money. 

It  does  provide  for  the  opportunity  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress  to  enter- 
tain a  delegation  when  it  Is  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  will  be  open 
to  amendment  when  the  House  acts  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  580  In  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  this  matter  now.  I 
was  not  here  on  the  last  occasion  when  it 
was  discussed.  I  had  the  flu.  I  was 
startled  that  it  had  been  defeated.  I 
think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mlsimder- 
standing. 

This,  basically.  Is  the  Implementation 
of  a  request  initiated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  King- 
dom to  participate  In  our  BlcentennlaL 
That  Initiation  took  place  in  1973.  This 
is  the  end  of  a  long  road.  It  seems  to  me 
clear  that  although  I  know  in  a  political 
year  this  kind  of  thing  can  seem  very 
embarrassing  to  Members,  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  owes 
it  to  the  country  and  to  the  President 
and  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  leader- 
ship to  adopt  this  resolution  making  in 
order  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  that 
this  represents  to  some  Members  polit- 
ically: but  there  have  been  many  occa- 
sions on  which  these  difficulties  have 
arisen  and  the  people  do  not  show  malice 
when  they  understand  thi.s  kind  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  eohig  to  yield  first 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
<Mrs  BoGcsi  to  explain  in  some  detail 
the  content  of  the  resolution  and  the 
puipose  of  the  resolution.  Then,  of 
coiuse.  the  other  side  will  have  Its 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yit-lti  10  miuuies  to  the 
distinguished  aeiillevoman  from  Louisi- 
ana '  Mr.'.  BoGcs ' . 

Mr.s.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
.i;entleman  from  Missouri  in  saying  to 
the  House  that  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  purposes  of  the  resolution  when  It 
v.a.s  first  offered  were  not  really  under- 
stood by  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  would  also  like  to  join  in 
sa>-in«  that  this  was  a  request  from  the 
Pre-^ident  of  the  United  States,  not  only 


to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  but 
to  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  to 
participate  in  our  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. Over  63  nations  have  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sltms,  and  Great  Britain  Is  one  of  the 
most  active  among  these  revolutionary* 
commissions  throughout  tlie  world. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  gift  of  the 
Magna  Carta  smd  Its  magnificent  pres- 
entation case.  Great  Britain  has  also 
participated  in  our  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion with  a  great  number  of  other  gifts, 
including  fellowships  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts,  a  beautiful  new  peal  of 
bells  to  enhance  the  "silent  beU"  in 
Philadelphia,  and  an  art  subcommittee 
of  the  British  Bicentennial  Liaison  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Sli* 
Jack  Lyons,  which  is  actively  engaged  in 
planning  and  supporting  a  number  of 
artistic  manifestations  to  take  place  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  sending  the 
Philharmonic  and  London  Symphony 
Orchestras,  "niere  will  be  performances 
by  the  Royal  Ballet.  In  addition,  the 
Scottish  National  Orchestra  Chorus  will 
be  including  in  Its  itinerary  a  visit  to 
Los  Angeles  where  they  will  perform 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

But.  their  most  important  gift  to  the 
United  States  should  not  go  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  should  be  a  people-to- 
people  gift,  a  gift  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  through  their  Parliament 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  have  taken  great  pains  in 
determining  what  this  gift  should  be. 
and  of  coiu-se  they  decided  that  tJie  most 
magnificent  people-to-people  gift  would 
be  one  of  the  four  remaining  copies  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  original  Magna 
Carta  docimaents  sealed  by  King  John 
in  1215.  There  are  only  four  that  are  still 
in  existence,  none  of  which,  incidentally, 
are  in  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

These  four  are  in  the  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, the  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  two 
in  the  British  Library.  It  Is  one  of  these 
two  In  the  British  Library  that  is  being 
loaned  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  for  display  in 
the  Capitol. 

Now.  let  me  tell  the  Members  about 
the  loan.  Along  with  it  will  come  a  mag- 
nificent presentation  case  which  T\ill  be 
a  permanent  gift.  It  is  designed  and  is 
being  executed  by  the  foremost  gold- 
smith and  silversmith,  probably,  m  the 
world  today,  Louis  Osman.  It  will  be 
made  of  gold,  silver,  of  titanium,  of  semi- 
precious jewels;  and  all  the  heraldry  and 
even  the  animals  that  are  being  dis- 
played to  represent  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  are 
being  researched  most  thoroughly;  and 
they  have  even  had  to  have  new  tools 
made  to  be  able  to  do  the  proper  kind 
of  etching. 

It  is  this  kind  of  particular  interest 
and  pains  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  their  splendid  Commission 
on  the  American  Bicentennial  have  in- 
deed taken  to  present  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  their  most  historic 
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document.  We  can  Imagine  what  would 
happen  If  we  would  suggest  that  we  send 
either  the  Declaration  of  Independraice 
as  it  is  in  the  Archives,  or  the  Jefferson 
draft  as  it  is  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, to  Great  Britain  to  be  on  loan 
for  a  year  and  to  present  it  in  the  most 
magnificent  type  of  presmtation  case. 
We  would  indeed  want  a  delegation  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  highest  ranking 
members  of  their  Parliament  to  come 
here  for  some  type  of  special  ceremony 
in  which  our  people  could  participate. 

The  delegation  of  25  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  and  their  wives,  who 
have  been  invited  by  number  by  the 
British  Parliament  to  come  to  the  cere- 
mony presenting  one  of  their  four  copies 
of  the  Magna  Carta  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  delegation  that  will 
be  made  up  of  people  who  are  very  in- 
terested in  the  historic  meaning  of  the 
occasion  and  who  are  there  not  only  for 
the  ceremony,  but  to  properly  represent 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cepting this  magnificent  gift  of  the 
grandfather  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  feature 
in  the  resolution  that  I  think  should 
be  explained,  and  that  is  when  it  says: 

For  payment  of  expenses  In  connection 
with  Uie  display  of  the  &tagna  Carta  In  the 
United  States  Capitol,  including  these  ex- 
penses associated  with  delegations  invited 
from  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  other  nations  in  connection  with 
Joint  Bicentennial  ceremonies  at  the  Cap- 
itol. 

The  language  does  not  mean  we  would 
be  sending  a  plane  or  paying  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  delegation  from  Great  Brlt- 
aua  to  the  United  States.  It  simply  means 
that  we  would  be  paying  for  any  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  acceptance 
ceremonies  here  at  the  Capitol  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  oiu:  Bicentennial 
guests. 

We  have  had  offered  to  the  United 
States  other  magnificent  gifts  from  other 
countries,  including  a  statue  of  Galvez  to 
be  presented  by  the  people  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain.  If  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain  do  come  to  the  United  States 
and  we  do  indeed  accept  this  statue 
there  would  certamly  have  to  be  some 
type  of  appropriate  ceremony  at  the  Cap- 
itol. 

It  Is  these  types  of  expenses  that  the 
resolution  attaches  itself  to. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  reccm- 
sider  their  feelings  about  the  delegation 
being  a  so-called  "junket."  It  is  a  very 
determined  effort  of  a  very  generous  peo- 
ple, the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  show 
their  appreciation  for  the  American  Bi- 
centennial celebration. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  srielding. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  gentlewoman's  extensive  explanation 
of  the  purposes  of  the  resolution.  I  think 
the  House  probably  could  have  used  this 
information  to  good  advantage  when  it 
was  brought  up  unexpectedly  last  Tues- 
day. 


One  question,  however,  remains  in  my 
mind.  A  few  moments  ago,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  if  I  heard  him  cor- 
rectly, intimated  that  this  entire  trip 
grew  out  of  a  suggestion  or  inrltaUon 
issued  by  the  President  of  United  States. 
During  the  debate,  when  this  resolution 
was  before  us,  the  Speaker  referred  to 
the  invitation  as  having  originated  in 
Great  Britain  with  the  leaders  of  Lords 
and  Commons. 

This  morning  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
quoted  a  British  official  saying  that  the 
suggestion  from  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

Who  exactly  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  25  Members  and  their  wives  going  to 
Eiigland,  along  with  their  staff,  to  bring 
back  this  document,  and  why  is  this  25 
number  so  sacred  ? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Bilaryland,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  original  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  issued  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  American  Bicentennial 
celebrations. 

They  have  responded  to  this  request 
by  forming  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  that  has  been 
very  active  in  offerhig  many  gifts,  in- 
cluding the  ones  that  I  outlined  earlier, 
in  fellowships  in  the  arts,  in  presenta- 
tions of  performing  arts,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  bell  in  Philadelphia,  and  so  on. 
But  the  British  commission  itself  chose 

to  present  its  most  magnificent  gift 

and  they  felt  this  was  appropriate — di- 
rectly to  the  people  through  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  Congress  and  not 
to  the  people  through  the  Executive 
branch. 

As  far  as  the  invitation  of  the  delega- 
tion and  the  numbers  included  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  no  information  about 
those  matters  except  from  the  letter 
that  was  sent  by  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  indicating  that 
they  would  wish  to  receive  as  an  appro- 
priate nimiber  for  the  ceremonies  that 
th^  had  planned  In  Great  Britain  25 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
along  with  their  wives  and  appropriate 
supporting  staflf. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  am  I  to 
imderstand  that  the  gentlewoman  has  no 
knowledge  of  a  report  that  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  were  in  fact 
the  ones  who  suggested  this  particular 
visit  of  25  Members? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  a  Member  of  the  leadership  of 
the  House  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  it  was  certainly  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
initiated  this? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  No.  My  reference  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  as  to 
an  invitation  for  participation  in  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mi-s.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentlewoman  aware  of  the  dangerous 


doctrine  contained  In  this  Instrumeit? 
I  was  wondering  if  the  spouses  should  not 
boycott  this  delegation,  because  clause  5 
of  the  Magna  Carta  itself  says  that  no 
one  is  to  be  taken  or  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  a  woman's  appeal  touching  the 
death  of  anyone  other  than  her  husband. 

Is  that  not  the  height  of  male  chau- 
venism  and  reaction? 

Mrs.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Magna 
Carta  also  says: 

No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  banished  .  .  . 
unless  by  the  lawful  judginent  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mj-self  1  minute  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  tiie  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Batjman). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  had  stated  it 
accurately,  but  I  would  like  to  be  sure. 
I  think  ^e  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  BoGGS)  has  stated  it  accu- 
rately. 

The  President  of  tiie  United  States 
asked  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  participate  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial Celebration.  The  Government  of  the 
United  KingdcHn  took  that  matter  very 
seriously  and  gave  it  long  consideration. 
There  was  s<»ne  consultation  with  people 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  suitability 
of  what  they  proposed  to  do. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent gesture  if  they  sent  a  copy  of  this 
great  document  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  implementation  of  that  agreement 
they  decided  that  they  wanted  to  sched- 
ule a  set  of  ceremonies — and  I  under- 
stand there  are  3  days  of  cerem<mies — 
and  they  asked  that  the  United  States 
Congress,  which  wHl  have  control  of  the 
document,  said  25  Members,  the  Speaker 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  delegation  and 
the  remainder  of  the  delegation  to  be 
made  up  of  12  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  12  Members  of  the  House.  They 
specifically  asked  that  it  include  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  wives  coming  and,  if  neces- 
sary, of  staflf  accompanying  the  Members. 
There  will  have  to  be  staff  for  the  leader 
of  the  delegation. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  staff  there 
might  be,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  there 
would  be  a  limited  number  of  staff  mem- 
bers. My  understanding  is  that  the 
spouses  who  go  will  go  without  expense 
to  the  Govenunent  on  a  space-available 
basis,  and  their  husbands  and  wives  will 
be  expected  to  pay  their  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  have  said.  I  think  two  or  three  times, 
is  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  invitation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  im- 
plemented by  the  United  Kingdom  in 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  the 
resolution  which  we  are  now  considering 
is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  it  would 
make  in  order  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  580.  the  resolution 
providing  for  a  delegation  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  go  to  the  United  Kingdom 
to  accept  the  loan  of  the  original  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  but  that  it  be  in  order  that 
we  consider  it  in  the  House  as  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  other  words, 
if  we  adopt  the  resolution,  as  I  hope  we 
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win.  tb«re  win  be  no  genenl  debate;  but 
Ucmben  can  be  racognlaed  under  the 
9-mlnute  rule  because  this  Is  an  open 
rule  which  would  provide  the  opportunity 
here  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  to  offer  a  pro  forma  amend- 
ment or  a  substantive  amendment  to  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  iU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ia  concerned 
about  the  regressive  provisions  of  thLs 
instnunent 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  tliat  it  provides 
that  Jews  may  not  collect  their  debt£ 
from  their  debtors?  I  think  that  is  in 
one  of  the  clauses. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  response  to  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Texas  (Mr.  Eckha&ot).  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  the  document.  I  think  that 
In  Its  sum  total  It  represents  something 
very  Important  and  precious  to  all  of  us 
as  part  of  oiu:  democratic  heritage.  While 
some  of  the  provisions  would  not  perhaps 
be  aplnjpos  in  today's  climate.  I  think, 
taken  as  a  whole.  It  Is  a  great  and  Im- 
portant document  as  far  as  our  history 
and  constitutional  liberties  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spe;:ker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  a  perfect  document,  but 
it  was  the  first  document  that  was  ever 
signed  setting  forth  the  liberty  of  any- 
body except  the  King.  It  was  signed  in 
1215.  which  Is  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  some 
perfections  in  our  thinking  since  then 
and,  I  would  hope,  even  In  the  thinking 
of    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  attempt  to  put  In  per- 
spective the  problem  that  has  arisen  iii 
the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  over  the  number 
suggested  for  the  delegation. 

I  do  recall,  and  we  can  find  it  at  page 
5898  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  9,  1976,  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  when  he  addressed  us  after  the 
vote,  at  that  time  read  the  invitation  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

That  Invitation,  which  was  issued  in 
tlie  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  particular  letter  of  invitation 
reads: 

They  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  delegation 
con-slstlng  of  25  Members  of  Congress,  with 
their  wives  and  supporting  staff,  should 
arrive  In  Great  Britain  on  May  22  or  May  23. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of 
how  that  figure  originated,  it  is  con- 
tained In  the  original  letter  of  invitation 
that  did  come  to  this  country  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  th:ink  M:e 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  think  my  concern  was  that  we  were 
only  going  to  send  25. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  the 
other  afternoon.  I  would  not  have  voted 
against  this  if  the  number  would  have 
been  218,  so  we  could  assure  the  coimtry 
that  we  would  have  a  quorum  out  of 
town. 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Syhms)  .  this  is  an  open 
imle.  If  the  gentleman  desires  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  number  from 
25  to  218.  I  assure  him  in  advance  that 
I  will  not  support  liis  amendment,  but  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  that  if 
he  will  onlj-  vote  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unlike  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Boulinc).  I  was  present 
on  the  floor  diu-lng  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ninth  of  March. 

Very  frankly,  I  voted  against  Senate 
Concuirent  Resolution  98  when,  I  remind 
tlie  Members,  it  was  brought  up  under 
unanimous  consent,  and  like  many  of  the 
otlier  219  Members  of  this  body  who 
voted  against  the  matter  at  that  time,  I 
frankly  was  not  aware  of  all  of  the  rami- 
fications surrounding  this  resolution. 

For  one  thing,  it  was  not  listed,  to  my 
knowledge,  on  the  House  program  for 
la&t  Tuesday.  Copies  of  the  resolution 
liad  not  been  made  available  to  Members 
prior  to  the  vote.  Particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  earlier  we 
had  adopted  the  so-called  Burttxi  rule 
which  provides  for  at  least  2  hours'  ad- 
vance notice  and  that  copies  of  matters 
that  are  going  to  be  brought  up  be  pro- 
vided at  least  2  hours  in  advance,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  really  where  the  error 
lies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  still  believe  that  this  Is 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body, 
although  we  did  not  act  in  the  most 
deUberative  fashion,  I  fear,  when  we 
voted  against  this  resolution  when  it  was 
previously  considered. 

Ml-.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
point  out  Uiat  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  quoted  In  the  WashingUm  Post, 
which  might  raise  a  question  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  in  some  of 
the  Members'  minds,  that  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  came  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  Tuesday  he  was  told 
that  this  legislation  was  a  boondoggle 
and  therefore  he  voted  against  It.  The 
thing  that  dL<;turbs  me  is  why,  now  that 
the  gentleman  has  seen  proof  that  this 
is  a  boondoggle  is  the  gentleman  switch- 
ing his  position  on  his  original  vote? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  accept  the  explana- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Mar>land 
'Mr.  Bauman)  entirely.  It  is  ti-ue"  that 
I  was  under  a  misapprehension  when  I 
came  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
maybe  this  was  just  something  that  had 
originated  in  the  mind  of  one  of  our 
Members,  and  that  while  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  send  a  small  number  of 
Members  over  there,  that  we  certainly 


should  not  send  a  group  of  24  over  there. 
But  when  I  learned  after  the  vote  had 
been  taken  that  It  was  Indeed  the  Spieaker 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Chancellor  of  that  body  that  had  ex- 
tended the  Invitation  and  had  mentioned 
the  number  of  24  or  25.  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
British  to  have  the  kind  of  a  ceremony, 
which  they  plan  to  hold  In  Westminster 
Hall,  as  explained  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs)  that  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  request  that  they 
are  making,  in  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  it,  and  the  solemnity 
that  does  surround  the  temporary  loan 
of  this  great  historic  document. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  In  the  well  for 
acknowledging  that  his  previous  vote  had 
been  based  on  a  lack  of  Information.  I 
think  that  there  are  many  Members  who 
are  In  the  same  position.  Further,  since 
this  House  has  shown  a  great  determina- 
tion to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  foreign  affairs.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  height  of  parliamen- 
tary sUtesmanship  to  apiHt>ve  this  rule 
and  thMx  to  approve  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlincds.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  genUeman  from  D- 
llnols  for  his  contribution.  Again,  with- 
out being  censorious  in  my  comments,  I 
think  that  this  somewhat  embarrassing 
experience  should  teach  the  leadership 
that  when  they  bring  to  this  body  mat- 
t«s  which  many  Members  might  wish  to 
discuss  and  when  they  bring  to  the  floor 
matters  that  could  prove  embarrassing 
unless  sufficiently  explained,  I  think  the 
leadership  would  be  well  advised  to  ar- 
range for  a  procedure  whereby  before  a 
vote  is  taken  that  aU  of  these  facts  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  com- 
ments and  his  remarks,  however  I  am  a 
little  bit  concerned,  and  that  Is  that  I  am 
one  of  the  Members  who  proposes  to  offer 
one  of  the  more  moderate  amendments 
to  the  resolution,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  before  us  does  not  have  any 
limitation  in  terms  of  the  amoimt  of  e.-s- 
penditure  or  the  amount  of  staff  people. 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  agi-ee  that  it  might 
be  helpful  In  this  resolution,  as  well  as 
in  future  resolutions.  If  some  estimate  of 
the  cost  coidd  be  included,  as  well  as  an 
estimate  of  the  niunber  of  staff. 

On  page  3  of  the  resolution,  in  Ime  3. 
item  (1),  it  says  that  there  is  hereby- 
authorized  : 

For  the  expenses  of  the  delegation.  Includ- 
ing e.xpen8es  of  staff  members  designated  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  respec- 
tively, to  assist  the  delegation;  .  .  . 

My  amendment  that  I  plan  to  offer 
later  on  thi.s  afterncon  would  .simply  in- 
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sert  the  words  '^ot  to  exceed  flOJMO," 
and.    also,    "not   more    tbaa   5    Mall 

members." 

It  does  no\  affect  the  tnneoortettoa 
costs  or  the  coets  of  the  other  uimhiiMMi. 
it  Just  simidy  puts  a  Umit  on  tbepcr  diem 
expenses  and  on  the  ktod  of  *"rf<»— <*»^ 
expenses  that  the  delegation  nli^  iDcur. 

I  think  in  that  moderation  I  coidd  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  would  bope  that 
the  gentleman  would  consider  seriously 
that  possibility. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I.  for  one. 
think  the  gmtleman  has  made  some  very 
excellent  saggestlms.  I  see  nothinc  tm- 
reasonable  in  either  of  the  amendments 
that  he  proposes  to  offer.  I  do  fed.  in 
view  of  the  rather  considerable  piddicity 
that  this  matter  has  now  reeelTed,  VtaX 
those  who  attend  this  cetecoaas  as  mem- 
bers of  the  oiBeial  ddlesaticm  irill  com- 
port themselves  with  great  clroumaiiec- 
tlon.  and  I  am  sure  that  there  wUl  be 
no  expenditures  ot  public  funds  that  are 
not  sUxsolutely  necessary  and  incidental 
to  the  function  which  they  are  perform- 
ing. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentlenan 
for  yielding 

I  agree  aith  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  that  the  delegation  that  will  go 
wiU  not  spend  any  money  unnecessarily. 
I  believe,  of  course  in  my  opinion,  as  far 
as  the  amendments  the  gmtlonan  is 
going  to  offer  are  concerned,  that  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker  who  Is  going 
to  head  this  delegation.  I  woidd  leave  It 
to  the  Speaker  to  decide  what  Is  actually 
needed  rather  than  restriet  him  by  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Tbere  can 
be.  of  course,  a  difference  of  oplnloii  on 
that  point  If  I  support  those  amend- 
ments, it  would  not  in  any  wa7  be  an  In- 
dication of  a  lack  of  <«m«wiAnw  in  the 
Speaker,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
would  simply  be  a  gesture  that  would 
somehow,  I  think,  encourage  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  some  of  tbe  219  who 
voted  against  it  the  other  6Kg,  to  feel 
comfortable  at  this  time  in  (dianging 
their  votes,  as  I  fully  hope  they  will  do. 

Mr.  ASHBROOEL  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  f  rran  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  sat  through  the  entire  debate  when 
it  was  up  originally.  I  have  list^ied  to  the 
debate  thus  far  today  and  I  intend  to 
be  on  the  floor  throughout  the  entire  de- 
bate. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  to  the 
gentleman,  which  I  think  is  a  real  prob- 
lem as  far  as  this  body  Is  concerned,  is 
the  effort  to  create  the  feeling  that  this 
is  not  going  to  cost  ansrthing  because 
tliere  is  an  Air  Force  plane  flying  there 
anyway.  I  have  heard  it  said  three  or  four 
times  that  space  is  available;  there  has 
to  be  an  airplane  in  the  air  anyway;  it  is 
not  going  to  cost  any  more  if  wives  go 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  one  of  the  rea.sons  the  Ameri- 
vi'.n  public  holds  us  in  such  low  esteem 
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is  the  faet  that  we  arrogate  to  ouradves 
a  rtlBHiisil  iiawmt  of  eost  ttian  anyone 
dM  in  tUa  eountiy.  I  ttataik  H  «e  vnt 
to  vote  for  ttadfe  rcntatfloB.  let  us  vote  for 
it.  but  let  us  not  create  the  Ikrtion  for 
the  Amerkan  taxpayer  ttiat  we  can  take 
alone  staff,  we  can  take  akmc  wtves,  we 
can  flU  UP  a  idane  and  it  is  not  Bolnc  to 
cost  aavthing  simply  because  that  plane 
is  cotaoK  to  be  flying  anyway.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  American  taxpayer  can 
do  that  and  in  truth,  we  cannot  either. 
I  would  hope,  for  one,  that  we  could  put 
ttie  fiction  to  rest.  I  have  heard  this 
statement  made  so  many  times  that  I 
caimot  hdp  but  make  this  point  in  the 
interest  of  injecting  a  note  of  realism  into 
this  make-believe  legislative  world. 

Mr.  ANraSlSON  of  Illinois.  I  cannot 
disagree  with  the  goitleman  frtun  Ohio 
on  what  he  said.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
somettahig  to  seoA  this  ddegation  to 
Great  Britain.  I  also  think  that  it  was 
a  great  and  generous  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  throtigh 
their  Govenmiait  to  make  this  great 
diarter  utd  symbol  of  human  freedom 
and  liberty  available  for  exhibition  in  the 
Rotunda  ci  the  UJS.  Capitol.  I  think  that 
perhaps  in  a  time  and  in  a  period  when 
we  are  seddng  in  our  Bicentennial  Year 
to  re-create  some  of  the  inspiration  and 
some  of  the  idealism  that  animated  those 
fV>unding  Fathers  200  years  ago,  it  would 
be  m<mi^  wdl  spent  as  tltousands  upon 
thousands  file  throus^  tliat  Rotunda — 
many  of  than  schooIcbUdren^^^nd,  gaz- 
ing upon  that  histraic  document,  realize 
that  in  laws  and  charters  of  tbAt  kind 
rest  these  great  guarantees  of  liberty  that 
we  now  coUoy  centuries  later  as  free  men. 
I  think  It  wUI  be  a  very  beneficial  thing 
as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  and 
the  doUars  that  it  win  cost  will  be  well 
expended.      

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yldd? 

Ur.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
tiie  gentlenian  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WBIOHT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yiddlng. 

Would  it  not  be  about  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  genUeman's  (vinicm  if  some 
good  friends  of  ours  in  the  world  were 
celebrating  their  double  centennial  and 
came  to  us  In  the  United  States  and 
offered  us  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  it,  and  we  in  an  abundance  of  grace 
were  to  say  to  that  friend,  "All  right, 
we  win  do  the  finest  thing  we  can  imagine 
to  share  wlUi  you  this  occasion,"  and 
we  offer  to  encase  in  the  finest  case  pos- 
sible the  original  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  or  the  original 
cxipf  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeiraidence 
written  in  the  penmanship  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  then  they  begin  to  qulbUe 
in  petty  puerility  over  whether  they 
ought  to  send  as  many  people  as  we  had 
asked  them  to  send  to  receive  it? 

Would  we  not  be  sort  of  Insulted? 
Would  we  not  feel  a  bit  offended?  Would 
It  not  occur  to  us  if  they  were  having  a 
big  debate  and  trying  to  show  how 
chlntzy  they  were,  that  they  did  not  think 
It  was  wMth  spending  a  few  dollars  on? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  ha\e 
the  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Tlie  gentleman  has 
yielded  to  me  and  I  have  not  finished. 


If  the  gentleman  continues  to  yield  to 
me  I  will  flntstL 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of     nUnois.     The 
gtntlfinan  from  Illinois    continue    to 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  would  be  the  most 
pusUhuiimons  thing  possible  for  a  coun- 
try with  ediom  we  were  friends  to  reject 
sending  a  ddegaticn  we  }aaA  requested 
to  pidE  up  the  most  precious  document 
we  had  in  our  possessicm  and  in  our 
heritage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
genUunan  has  most  eloquently  and  ably 
smnmed  up  my  sentiments. 

I  think  it  wouki  be  sacrilegious  and 
maybe  this  is  not  the  most  apt  analogy, 
I  will  say  to  Rev.  Waltbi  Fsuhtbot,  but 
asllook  out  and  see  irtio  Is  sitting  on  the 
floor,  I  am  reminded  at  t2iat  oecasicm 
spoken  of  in  the  BiUe  when  Mary  Mag- 
dalene brought  the  precious  cask  of  oint- 
ment and  broke  it  opNX.  and  anointed  the 
hair  of  our  Lord,  lliere  were  ttiose 
around  then  who  derided  her  for  that  act 
of  devotion  and  who  said.  "Tbis  money 
could  have  beoi  speaX  for  the  poor.  This 
money  could  have  been  spent  for  some 
other  purpose."  But  they  were  rejected 
by  our  Lord  for  thdr  criticism. 

I  trust  that  in  our  vote  today  we  are 
going  to  answer  those  viho  are  rejecting, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wkzcht)  has  said,  this  very  generous 
and  hoiKuable  gesture  on  the  part  of  our 
British  forebears,  and  rejecthig  It  with 
the  cynldsm  with  which  they  luve 
treated  this  subject. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ANI^RSON  of  IUin<^.  I  yldd  to 
the  Dtiegate  f  ran  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  as  I  sat  ha% 
listening  And  seislnc  upon  the  peazis  of 
knowledge  as  thegr  fell  from  the  centle- 
man's  Ups.  I  could  not  help  but  tiiink 
irtiat  an  eloquent  qieech  the  gcntieman 
is  making  in  support  of  voting  resxesen- 
tetlon  for  tiie  Dtetiict  of  Columbia,  wldch 
is  to  be  the  next  order  of  bustness. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentlunan  that 
had  I  a  vote  in  this  dumber.  I  would 
cast  it  on  this  measure  in  sui^iort  of  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Blinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fram  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 

UAN). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  guaranteed  he  win  be 
in  London  for  the  week  of  the  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  respond  to  one 
historic  aUusion  by  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas  who  suggested  we  send  the  Brit- 
ish a  c(^}y  of  the  Declaration  ot  Inde- 
PMidence.  The  British  were  already 
forcefully  deUvoed  an  original  copy  of 
the  Declaration  oS.  Independence  at  great 
cost  to  that  nation  in  1776.  I  believe 
George  in  was  the  one  vrtio  received  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
genUeman  s^eld? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  P1X)WERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesi- 
tate to  bring  this  debate  off  the  moun- 
tain  top   and   down  to   the   pragmatic 
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world  that  we  regular  people  live  in,  but 
among  the  Members  I  associate  with 
along  the  back  rail  here  the  question 
arose,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has 
the  knowledge  that  25  different  Members 
might  take  the  document  back  later  on? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  there  Is 
no  provision  in  this  resolution  for  a  del- 
egation to  return  it.  but  I  would  certainly 
be  in  favor  of  a  rotation  system. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  mean  to  bring  this  up,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  had  reference  to 
George  III,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  really  knows  what  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  all  about  or  not,  but 
It  really  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  bunch 
of  Englishmen  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic to  kick  the  hell  out  of  a  bunch  of 
German  mercenaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
whose  name  does  not  .suggest  any  par- 
ticular ancestry,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  indeed  of  German 
extraction  but  his  grandfather  was  a 
British  civil  servant. 

We  meet  here  in  a  great  and  grave 
time  for  the  British  Empire,  a  very  dif- 
ficult time,  when  the  pound  has  dropped 
below  $2  in  value  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  Prime  Minister  ha."  resigned. 
Parliament  is  about  to  go  to  the  ridings 
for  a  mandate,  and  Princess  Margaret 
is  in  trouble  with  her  sister.  I  think  we, 
as  sons  of  the  Revolution — and  I  might 
say  to  the  Speaker,  regardless  of  what 
other  type  of  son  he  might  tliink  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  might  be 
characterized  as — that  we  do  have  before 
us  today  a  very  important  issue,  if  only 
symbolically. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  u.s  really  object 
to  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Magna  Carta. 
We  are,  in  fact,  greatly  hoTiored.  It  is 
one  document  that  has  given  ri.se  lo 
many  of  our  fundamental  liberties. 

There  have  been  allusions  to  its  con- 
tents, but  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
wonders  why  it  is  necessary  to  -send  25 
Members  of  Congress,  and  i  presume  25 
wives,  and  an  additional  unknown  num- 
ber of  staff  in  order  to  bring  it  back. 

In  the  vaults  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress there  is  a  copy  of  the  .so-called 
Laycock  Abbey  facsimile  of  Magna  Carta, 
which  was  ci'eated  in  1225,  10  years 
after  the  original  1215  copy  which  we 
wUl  receive.  We  can  walk  acro.ss  the 
plaza  and  read  it.  It  is  a  first  copy.  Twice 
before  other  copies  of  the  Magna  Carta 
have  been  sent  to  the  United  States, 
perhaps  the  very  copy  that  is  going  to 
be  sent  here  thi^  year.  One  was  sent 
here  after  World  War  n  and  in  1965  on 
the  750th  anniversary  of  its  signing  i-i 
1215.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  took  25 
Congressmen  to  bring  it  over  on  either 
occasion. 

But  Members  of  the  House,  theie  is 


a  much  larger  Issue  involved  here;  are 
we  ever  going  to  collectively  demonstrate 
our  willingness  to  hold  down  govern- 
ment spending?  Cannot  we  set  our  own 
House  in  order  and  set  an  example  for 
the  people  we  represent?  Congress  has 
greatly  fallen  in  public  esteem  because 
of  our  irresponsible  spending  habits.  And 
now  this  enormity!  I  am  sure  some 
woidd  say  raising  an  issue  like  this  does 
not  contribute  to  oiu*  standing  among 
the  American  people.  But  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  why  we  continue 
this  kind  of  self-indulgent  conduct  at 
their  expense. 

Last  year  the  Defense  Department 
spent  $1,372,663  for  foreign  travel  for 
Congress.  Some  158  Members  of  the 
House  and  40  Members  of  the  other  body 
all  traveling  abroad,  some  of  them  for  a 
good  purpose,  many  not. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  our  rev- 
olu',ionar>'  origins  and  look  back  into  the 
document  we  arc  talking  about  today 
that  said: 

No  constable  or  other  royal  officer  shall 
take  anyone's  corn  or  other  chattels  without 
making  Immediate  payment,  unless  the  seller 
is  willing.  No  sheriff  or  any  other  royal  of- 
tlcer  shall  take  any  free  maji's  horses  or  carts 
for  carriage  duty  except  with  the  owner's 
consent.  Neither  the  king  nor  any  of  his 
officers  shall  take  another's  wood  for  castle 
building  or  other  royal  works  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner. 

In  other  words,  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation, tyranny  by  rulers;  that 
really  is  what  the  concern  was  in  1215. 
How  far  have  we  progressed  from  the 
mcntahty  of  the  barons  at  Runnymede? 

I  must  confess  that  I  think  we  can 
display  our  proper  concern  by  adopting 
a  sub-stitute  which  I  will  offer  that  hmits 
the  travelers  abroad  to  five  Members  of 
Congre.«;s  and  limits  their  expenses  to 
$10,000.  It  also  limits  staff  members  to 
tivo  in  i.iimlier. 

I  do  want  to  pay  personal  tribute  to 
the  Speaker  for  the  tolerance  shown  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  in  this  In- 
stance. I  apparently  struck  a  sensitive 
nerve.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  not  offended  the  Speaker  to  any 
great  extent  in  pursuing  what  I  believe 
to  be  right.  The  Speaker  has  been  most 
effective.  Quite  frankly,  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  seen  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration mount  such  an  effective  lobbying 
effort  on  any  legislation.  The  interven- 
tion of  tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
.seems  to  have  changed  some  minds.  I 
know  great  pressure  has  been  applied  to 
many  Members  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides.  The  many  arms  danrrling  from 
sockets  msy  have  produced  the  needed 
changes  to  reverse  this  vote.  I  hope  not, 
but  I  can  read  the  mood  of  the  House 
when  such  a  fundamental  issue  is  in- 
volved, tlie  issue  of  junketing  abroad. 

As  for  me,  tlic  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land id  willing  to  stand  by  his  "no." 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Brademas) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  supixirt  of  this  resolution  and  hope 
that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  580 
will  be  adopted  without  aiv.endment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Magna  Carta,  or 
Great  Charter,  was  Issued  in  1215  during 
the  reign  of  John  Plantagenet,  son  of 
Henry  U  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and 
younger  brother  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  John,  sometimes  caUed  "Bad  King 
John" — he  was  the  tyrant  of  the  Robin 
Hood  legend — was  constantly  at  odds 
with  his  barons,  for  the  most  part  due  to 
the  incessant  financial  demands  he  made 
on  them  in  order  to  support  the  wars  in 
France. 

Relations  between  the  King  and  tlie 
barons  deteriorated  severely  when  the 
kingdom  placed  under  interdict  in  1208 
during  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope  over  the 
succession  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

By  1215  England  was  on  the  brink  of 
civil  war,  with  the  clergy  and  barons 
ranged  against  the  King  and  his  judges. 
Recognizing  the  precariousness  of  his 
situation,  John,  who  was  probably  a 
severely  neurotic  personality,  agreed  in 
effect  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  barons 
which  #ould  not  only  set  out  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  great  landholders,  but 
bLso  the  rights  of  the  barons'  own 
tenants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  document  In  this  re- 
spect perfectly  parallels  the  political  and 
social  structure  of  medieval  England, 
where  the  King  in  effect  was  landlord  in 
chief — some  authorities  say  he  literally 
owned  the  country — and,  if  I  may  some- 
what oversimplify,  political  rights  were 
systematically  divided  among  tiers  of 
tenants  and  subtenants. 

The  significance  of  the  document  may 
be  illustrated  by  contrasting  its  style 
with  the  substance  of  some  of  its  articles. 

It  begins  with  a  recitation  of  the  King's 
titles.  "John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine  *  •  *."  This  nu- 
tion  of  the  King  as  holding  his  office  di- 
rectly by  authority  of  the  deity  was  taken 
with  deadly  seriousness  In  medieval  Eu- 
rope. Kings  were  God's  lieutenants  on 
Earth,  and  offenses  such  as  treason  and 
regicide  were  crimes  not  only  agahist  the 
state,  but  against  Heaven  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  contained 
in  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Charter  are 
thus  not  only  admu-able,  but,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  13th  century,  startling: 

Article  39:  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or 
imprisoned  or  disseised  (have  his  land  taken 
away),  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  In  any  way 
destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will 
we  send  upon  him,  except  by  the  lawful 
Judgement  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Article  40:  "To  no  one  will  we  sell,  deny,  or 
delay  right  or  justice." 

Article  42:  "All  persons  are  to  be  free  to 
come  and  go  and  stay  In  the  land  in  time  of 
peace  except  outlaws,  prisoners  and  enemy 
aliens." 

Thus  there  had  now  been  interposed 
law  between  the  King  and  his  divine 
right  to  govem.  And  the  law  protected 
not  merely  the  great  magnates,  but  all 
freemen. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  framers  of 
the  charter  rest  content  with  broad 
statements  of  rights.  The  document  also 
included  specific  protections  against 
abuses  by  royal  officials,  for  example 
article  28: 

No  constable  or  any  other  royal  officer  shall 
take  anyone's  corn  or  other  chattels  without 
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making  Immediate  payment,  unless  the  seller 
n  willing. 

So  the  Kingdom  now,  •with  a  stroke 
of  the  King's  pen,  underwent  what  was 
no  less  than  a  peaceful  revolution.  Where 
tiie  King  had  been  absolute,  there  wwe 
now  limits  to  his  authority.  Where  free- 
men had  been  merely  subjects,  they  nair 
acquired  some  of  the  attributes  of  citi- 
zens. And  where  "law"  had  followed  the 
personality  of  tbe  monarch,  it  was  now 
fixed.  A  social  contract  had  been  made 
that  could  not  be  revoked.  As  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  put  it,  "Magna  Carta  is  such 
a  fellow  that  he  would  have  no  sover- 
eign." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  not  be  accurate 
to  say  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  Magna 
Carta  were  hmnediately  and  forevw 
after  followed  to  the  strictest  letter.  John 
continued  to  feud  with  his  barons,  barons 
continued  to  abuse  the  rights  of  their 
tenants,  and  subsequent  ages  followed  or 
dispensed  with  the  charter's  provisions, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  theory  of  the 
charter  proved  immutable.  It  was  the 
direct  descendsmt  of  the  Petition  of 
Right  of  1628,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of 
1679.  the  Declaration  of  mdependmce 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  legacy  of  the  Magna  Cfrta  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for  example 
the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  is  the  direct  progeny 
of  article  39,  and  its  influence  can  be 
seen  in  the  "equal  protection"  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  four  copies  of  the  orig- 
inal charter  still  exist— tt  was  signed 
and  issued  In  multiple  copies — two  of 
them  resting  in  the  same  cathedral 
chxu-ches  in  which  they  were  originally 
deposited.  "Hie  other  two  are  In  tbe  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The  Lincohi  Catliedral  charter  is  the 
most  complete,  and  it  is  this  document 
that  win  be  lent  to  Congress  as  part  of 
the  Blcoitennial  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  document  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  its  loan  is  a  gesture 
of  great  magnanimity  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  House  Gem- 
current  Resolution  580  will  win  the 
overwhelming  support  of  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  Uie  aisle. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson^  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
that  this  House  shall  send  a  delegation 
of  25  Members  to  accranpany  the  Magna 
Carta  frmn  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  and.  as  one  of  the  219  who  voted 
against  this  resolution  the  previous  time 
around,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  com- 
ments. 

I  understand  that  only  three  Wise  Men 
were  sent  to  honor  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  same  number  might  be  adequate 
to  our  purpose 
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Hie  Magna  Carta  la  certainly  a  Us- 
torie  and  a  weighty  document.  Although 
•wise  men  these  days  may  not  be  whAt 
iitex  onoe  were. 

The  Latin  words  "magna  carta"  mean 
great  <diarter.  This,  erf  course,  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  charter  of  an 
Air  Porce  plane  for  23  Omgressmen  and 
their  entourage,  although  I  am  sure  this, 
too.  will  be  a  "great  charter." 

Bather,  Magna  Carta  refers  to  the  doc- 
ument signed  by  King  John  of  England 
limiting  his  power. 

Before  the  Magna  Carta,  kings  ruled 
by  divine  right.  Since  there  was  no  legal 
way  to  resist  a  king's  will,  the  people 
could  be  taxed  for  any  frivolity,  such  as 
UBCiess  wars,  and  the  oitertainment  and 
amusemmt  of  the  king's  favorites. 

I  am,  of  course,  mindful  of  the  honor 
and  gaaexoBUj  of  the  United  KingdcHu  in 
offering  to  lend  us  this  historic  docu- 
ment. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  ceie- 
brating  the  end  of  the  idea  of  the  divine 
r]£^  of  Kings — and  the  begimiing  of  the 
divine  rlfl^t  of  Congressmen. 

I  fear  many  of  the  milllans  of  our  citi- 
zens who.  as  they  pr^tare  to  pay  th^r 
annual  tax  bills,  may  so  regard  this  pro- 
posal for  25  of  our  colleagues  together 
with  travtilng  companions  and  staff  at  a 
cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

We  owe  much  to  the  Kngllsh  nation 
and  people:  Our  language;  our  culture: 
and  our  form  of  government  is  rooted  in 
Uieir  great  history. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  cotmsel  that  we 
accept  their  generous  gesture  in  anytiiing 
but  a  generous  si^iit. 

However.  I  am  not  convinced,  and  I 
b^eve  the  people  will  not  be  ctmvinced, 
that  the  honorable  Speaker,  together 
with  two  or  three  of  our  eniinent  col- 
leagues, would  be  une(iual  to  the  task. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  honor  not 
only  the  letter— but  the  spirit  of  the 
Magna  Carta  by  resisting  the  temptation 
to  travel  like  lords  at  the  peoples  expense. 

That  is  how  King  Jchn  got  into  trou- 
ble in  the  first  place. 

l«t  us  profit — not  only  from  his  signa- 
ture, but  from  his  example  as  well. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnsn  Georgia 

(Mr.  LAMDRTJIt)  . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speakw,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  Con- 
gress enjoys  a  distinction  unique  in  its 
history.  Carl  Albert  is  the  only  Rhodes 
scholar  evra:  to  study  sit  Oxford  Univer- 
sity and  return  to  become  the  Speaker 
aiul  the  leader  of  this,  the  greatest  and 
most  representative  lamnaking  body  of 
free  men  and  free  women  in  the  world. 
And,  it  is  through  him  tliat  the  British 
Government  has  offered  the  loan  of  one 
of  the  four  existing  copies  of  the  Magna 
Carta  and  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
United  Kingd(»n  and  receive  the  docu- 
ment in  person. 

The  meeting  between  King  Joiui  and 
the  rebellious  barons  on  June  15,  1215, 
at  Runnymede,  set  in  motion  tidal  waves 
of  enthusiasm  for  iiulividtial  liberty  stni 
growing  after  eight  centuries. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  -whose  legal  treatises 


have  for  more  than  300  years  been  jirlme 
sources  for  scholars  studying  freedom, 
was  among  the  first  to  cominehend  that 
the  Magna  Carta  was  destined  to  become 
a  model  tot  individual  liberty  throogh- 
out  the  world.  Our  third  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  profoundly  Influ- 
enced by  his  study  of  Coke's  treatises  and 
deci^ons  and  by  Sir  Edward's  recogni- 
tion of  the  potential  for  liberty  inherent 
in  the  document. 

Originally,  as  my  friend  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brai«ius)  has  stated,  there  were 
many  copies.  One  was  made  for  all  ofBce- 
holders.  such  as  sheriffs;  and  as  copies 
were  prepared  and  duplicated  by  the 
cleriEs,  changes  in  expression  and  words 
occiurred.  But  the  meaning  was  the  same 
as  the  original  acc^ted  by  King  John. 

Today  there  are  four  documents  In- 
tact One  is  at  Salisbury  Cattiedral,  one 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  two  at  the 
British  Museum  in  London.  It  is  a  copy 
of  one  of  these  that  has  been  offered  on 
loan  for  dlsiday  during  our  ceidiration 
of  200  years  of  freedom,  200  years  of 
freedom  unmatched  in  world  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the  action 
taken  last  we^  on  this  InvitaJtion,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  we  must  ask  onrsdves 
this  question:  Is  our  tmderstandlng  of 
history  so  barren,  is  our  apprcxdatlon  of 
culture  so  corroded  that  we  cannot  sup- 
port a  delegation  f nun  this  body,  headed 
by  the  only  Rhodes  scholar  ever  to  be  Its 
Speaker,  to  reo^ve  in  person  the  loan  of 
me  of  the  four  rraialning  copies  of  the 
Magna  Carta? 

Surely,  the  answer  to  this  will  be  an 
enthusiastic  and  overwhdmlng  vote  In 
favor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
580. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  yldd  3 
minutes  to  the  gentl^nan  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats)  . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  In  view  of  the 
abysmal  lack  of  knowledge  dlydayed  on 
other  matters  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
would  not  know  the  origin  of  my  name. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  really  worth  taking 
much  time  to  explain  it  to  htm.  except  to 
say  that  it  predaites  the  Magna  Carta 
by  about  two  centuries.  And  if  he  -would 
take  some  time  to  go  to  Aberdeen.  In 
Scotland,  and  make  a  speech  there  that 
nobody  ever  heard  of  Hays,  we  -woukl  be 
spared  having  him  in  this  body  any 
more,  especially  if  he  made  it  in  some 
pub  on  Saturday  night. 

The  present  bearer  of  the  heraldic 
name  in  Scotland  is  the  hereditary  High 
Constable  of  Scotland,  and  has  been 
since  sometime  aroxmd  the  late  lOOO's. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  probably  the  most 
historical  docummt  of  the  Uberty  of  or- 
dinary citizens  extant  in  the  world  to- 
day. And  I  doubt  if  it  is  going  to  cost  as 
much  to  send  25  people,  headed  by  the 
Speaker,  to  get  the  document  as  it  will 
for  us  to  ddxtte  this  matter  as  long  as  we 
have  debated  it.  H  we  figure  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  $218  a  page  and 
the  time  of  the  MenAers  and  what  they 
earn,  about  $50  a  day.  I  think  it  is  going 
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to  cost  us  about  $100,000  to  go  through 
this  exercise  in  notisense.  And  that  is 
what  it  amoxmts  to. 

I  think  it  would  be  totally  out  of  line 
for  the  House  to  reject  the  offer  of  Her 
Majesty's  government,  and  I  think  It 
would  be  totally  out  of  line  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  because  in  those  days  that 
charter  applied  to  all  of  the  islands  in 
the  Kingdom. 

It  took  the  Irish  a  long  time  to  estab- 
lish the  further  liberties  that  they 
wanted,  but  they  ultimately  did  it,  the 
same  as  we  did  in  this  country. 

There  are  celebrations  of  America's 
Bicentennial  In  every  free  nation  in  the 
world,  and  every  government  in  the  free 
world  is  spending  a  lot  more  money  to 
celebrate  the  American  Bicentennial 
than  we  would  spend  to  get  the  Magna 
Carta.  It  amoimts  to  10  times  or  100 
times  in  some  cases  more  than  what 
it  will  cost  to  go  and  get  this  document 
and  bring  it  here  for  literally  millions 
of  Americans  to  look  at  and  to  keep  it  in 
their  memories  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
that  they  saw  this  historic  piece  of  paper. 

I  would  be  humiliated  to  vote  against 
this.  If  I  did,  I  would  feel  that  my  con- 
stituents had  a  right  to  think  that  I  had 
no  imderstanding  of  world  history,  no 
understanding  of  American  history,  and 
no  imderstanding  of  the  price  other 
people  have  paid  for  the  liberties  we 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  not  be  changed,  and  I 
hope  it  will  receive  an  ovei-^helming 
vote  of  support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man f i-om  New  York  ( Mr.  Peyser  » . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has  4  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Anderson)  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
580,  relating  to  the  Bicentennial  loan 
of  Magna  Carta.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that 
our  consideration  of  this  resolution 
should  fall  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a.s  it 
brings  home  the  fact  that  the  minority 
in  Northern  Ireland  do  not  enjoy  Brit- 
ain's "bill  of  liberties",  and  that,  indeed, 
this  is  the  major  cause  of  the  unrest  that 
plagues  Northern  Ireland.  I  regret  that 
we  cannot  bring  back  all  four  copies  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  as  I  feel  our  tempo- 
rarily removing  them  from  British  soil 
would  be  an  apt  expression  of  our  con- 
cern over  the  failure  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  the  tenets  of  Ma?na 
Carta  with  regard  to  Northern  Ireland. 
I  hope  that  when  we  accept  the  loan  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  we  will  make  it  clear  to 
the  British  that  we  believe  its  tenets 
shoxild  apply  to  all  people. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouii 
(Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  resolution. 

A  little  over  a  week  ago  on  Tuesday, 
March   9   the  House   turned   down   this 


resolution.  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  sending  the  delegation  to  Britain 
on  March  9. 

I  know  we  all  thought  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  going  to  pass.  When  I  left  the 
floor  the  vote  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.  Then  about  30  Members  went 
down  into  the  well  to  change  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "nay", 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  change  my 
vote.  Today  I  am  going  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  my  negative 
vote  last  week  was  the  presence  of  a 
lot  of  misinfonnation  or  put  differently 
the  full  story  was  never  fully  explained 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  distinctly  recall  that  as  I  came 
through  the  west  door,  I  was  told  along 
with  other  Members  who  had  not  been 
on  the  floor — by  certain  colleagues  lobby- 
ing against  the  resolution  "they  are  try- 
ing to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  send  for 
a  piece  of  paper  that  is  only  a  copy  of 
tlie  Magna  Carta". 

These  lobbying  colleagues  turned  out 
to  be  like  a  guardhouse  lawyer — they 
gave  poor  advice.  They  did  not  explain 
that  the  loan — Is  of  an  original  copy  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents 
in  the  world.  None  of  us  were  possessed  of 
these  facts.  There  were  few  Members  on 
the  floor  because  the  resolution  was 
brought  up  under  unanimous  consent 
and  the  entire  debate  took  only  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think  the  Record  will 
reveal,  all  of  the  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tion took  only  a  matter  of  3  or  4  minutes, 
and  the  vote  on  the  resolution  was  ob- 
jected to  because  there  was  not  a  quorum 
present  on  the  floor. 

Now  all  of  us  have  the  facts  today. 
We  know  that  this  is  an  original  docu- 
ment. I  for  one  am  willing  to  admit  that 
I  made  a  mistake  in  my  vote  because  I 
was  misled  as  to  the  facts.  Honest  con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  rectify  my 
earlier  mistake  today.  I  hope  other  Mem- 
bers, whether  they  voted  against  the 
resolution  on  March  9  for  reasons  simi- 
lar to  mine,  or  for  any  other  reason,  may 
now,  today,  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
promptly  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  spirit 
of  this  resolution.  There  is  no  need  for 
another  Member  of  this  body  to  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  gesture  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  offering  to  lend 
America  a  copy  of  the  Magna  Carta  for 
our  200th  birthday,  or  to  repeat  our  Na- 
tion s  debt  to  the  principles  established 
in  that  document.  On  Uiose  mattei-s,  we 
all  agree. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  specifics  of 
this  resolution.  I  cannot  see  tiie  necessity 
of  sending  25  Membei-s  of  Congress  over 
to  England  to  receive  the  Magna  Carta. 
I  tlierefore  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  will  greatly  reduce  the  size — and 
cost — of  this  venture. 

My  amendment  specifies  that  the  dele- 
gation consist  of  five  Members  of  Con- 
gress: The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Hou.se.  and  tlie  majoiity  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate.  It  also  specifies 


that  a  maximum  of  four  aides  shall  ac- 
company the  delegation. 

Obviously,  this  is  primarily  a  symbolic 
action.  But  it  is  very  important  symbol - 
Ism,  because  it  relates  closely  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  What  will  be  the  symbolic 
effect  of  this  Congress  sending  25  of  its 
Members  to  London  to  accept  this  offer? 

What  are  we  all  saying  to  our  constitu- 
ents? We  are  saying  that  we  realize  times 
are  hard;  we  are  saying  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  get  the  economy  of  this 
country  back  in  gear;  we  are  saying  that 
we  are  trying  to  provide  the  services  that 
the  people  of  this  country  need,  as  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  as  possible. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  we  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  send  25  Congressmen 
and  their  wives  and  staff  to  London  to 
pick  up  a  docimient,  can  we  expect  those 
we  represent  to  believe  that  we  are  seri- 
ous when  we  say  all  those  other  things? 
This  action  would  make  light  of  our 
solemn  pledges  to  practice  economy.  It 
would  say  that  we  are  willing  to  cut 
costs,  except  when  it  comes  to  pleasure 
ti-ips  for  Members  of  this  body.  I  object 
to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  the  Federal 
budget,  this  is  a  small  expenditure.  But 
it  has  great  importance.  In  many  of  the 
matters  that  affect  the  pocketbooks  of 
my  constituents,  I  have  little  control.  I 
cannot  singlehandedly  reform  the  tax 
law,  or  pi-event  billions  from  being  spent 
on  the  B-1  bomber.  But  I  can  rise  to  op- 
pose this  wasteful  expenditure. 

Further,  one  of  the  key  areas  of  con- 
gressional abuse,  in  the  public  mhid,  is 
all-expense-paid  travel  by  Members.  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  this.  In  the  past 
year  I  have  twice  declined  to  participate 
in  such  trips  because  I  felt  they  would 
not  give  the  taxpayers  their  money's 
worth.  The  result  of  sending  such  a  large 
delegation  will  be  to  further  diminish  the 
dignity  of  the  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people. 

I  have  complete  confidence  that  our 
English  brothers  will  not  choose  to  in- 
terpret a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  as  an  affront  to 
their  kind  offer.  I  am  confident  that  the 
British  nation  will  imderstand  the  rea- 
son for  such  action  on  our  part.  To  think 
they  would  not  would  be  an  insult  to 
their  gentility  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1086  just  agreed  to.  I  call  up  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  580,  and  ask  for  its  immedia- 
ate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  hBO 

Wheiea-s.  In  recognition  of  the  Blcenien- 
nial  celebrations  of  the  United  States  of 
.America,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Norttiem  Ire- 
land have  unanimously  adopted  motions  re- 
spectfully praying  that  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen,  dlx«ct  that  an  original  oopy  at  tb» 
Magna  Carta  be  placed  on  loan  to  tbe  pec^tle 
o(  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  one  year; 
nr.d 

Whereaa,  this  loan  has  now  been  gracious- 
ly authorized  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
and,  by  concurrent  resolution  of  tSie  ITnlted 
States  Congress,  this  historic  document  of 
freedom  and  of  the  abiding  prlndplea  of  law 
will  now  be  displayed  In  the  Rotunda  of 
the  United  States  Capitol,  there  to  be  con- 
tained within  a  showcase  to  be  donated  by 
the  United  Kingdom  for  such  purpose:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (a)  a  delega- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  at  the  Inrltatlon  of  the 
two  Hoxises  of  Parliament,  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  to  attend  the  presentation 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  under  suitable  auE^loes. 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held 
In  the  custody  of  their  repreoentatlve.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 

(b)  The  delegation  shall  consist  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreeentatlTes  and 
not  to  exceed  twenty-four  additional  Mem- 
hers  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Twelve  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Twelve  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders. 

(3)  The  Speaker  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  delegation  and  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  shaU  be  the  Vice  Chairman. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  such  amounts  as  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  delegation 
jointly  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  (one- 
half  of  such  expenditures  shall  Dft  rehmbursed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  such  re- 
imbursement  is  hereby  autbonaed) : 

( 1 )  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegation,  in- 
cluding expenses  of  staff  members  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
respectively,  to  assist  the  delegation; 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  It  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  and  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  of  the  delegation  in 
the  United  Kingdom; 

(3)  for  payment  ot  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  display  of  the  Magna  Carta  in  the 
United  States  Capitol,  including  those  ex- 
penses associated  with  delegations  invited 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  other  nations  In  connection  with  Joint 
Bicentennial  ceremonies  at  the  Ct4>ltoI. 

Sec.  3.  All  authority  for  such  expenditures 
shall  expire  at  the  close  of  business  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

AMtNDMENT    IN    THi:    NATURE    OP    A   SUBSTITUTE 
OfFEBED    BY     MR.    BAUMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nattu-e  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Baxtman:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  on  page  2,  line  2,  and 
insert   the   following: 

"That  (a)  a  delegation  of  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  proceed  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  United  Kingdom,  there  to  at- 
tend the  presentation  of  the  Magna  Carta, 
under  suitable  auspices,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  the  custody 
of  their  representative,  the  Congress  of  the 
TTnlted  States,  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

"(b)    The  delegation   shall   consist   of  the 


Speaker  of  Ibe  Boose  of  Bepresentattves  and 
not  to  caBoesd  four  additional  Members  a^ 
pointed  as  follows: 

"(1)  Two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  BspreesntatlTBB. 

"(3)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of 
tha  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders. 

"(3)  The  Speaker  tduOl  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  delegation  and  the  Majority  Ijeader 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  the  Vice  Chalzman. 

"Sac.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  amounts  not  to  exceed  $10.- 
000  In  total  as  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  delegation  Jointly  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  (one-half  of  such  ex- 
penditures shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  such  reimbursement 
Is  hereby  authorized) : 

"(1)  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegation. 
Including  expenses  of  not  more  than  two 
staff  members  designated  by  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  respectively,  to  assist  the 
delegation; 

"(2)  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  expenaea  Incurred  by  it  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  and  expenses  incurred  In  ocmnec- 
tlon  with  the  functions  of  the  delegation  In 
the  United  Kingdom; 

"(S)  for  payment  of  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  display  of  the  Magna  Carta 
In  the  United  States  Capitol. 

"Sec.  8.  All  authoilty  for  such  expendi- 
tures shall  expire  at  the  dose  of  business 
September  80, 1076. 

"Sbc.  4.  A  full  accounting  of  all  expenses 
Incurred  and  monies  eiq>ended  under  the 
authority  of  this  resolution  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  on  or  be- 
fore Septonber  30,  1976." 

Mr.  BAUMAN  (durhig  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd,  and  open  to  amoidment 
at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  reading  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  the  debate.  This  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopts 
the  specific  language  of  the  original  con- 
current resolution  with  the  following 
changes: 

It  reduces  from  25  to  5  the  members  of 
the  delegation,  including  the  Speaker 
and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  two  by  tlie  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  the  instance 
of  the  other  body. 

It  also  puts  a  limitation  of  $10,000  m 
toto  on  the  expenses  to  be  authorized  for 
this  trip  to  Great  Britain. 

It  removes  the  general  clause  which 
the  original  resolution  contained  which 
seemed  to  give  authority  to  bring  foreign 
delegations  here  to  the  n.S.  Capitol  at 
the  expense  of  the  contingent  fund. 

And  it  limits  the  time  for  expenditures 
to  September  30, 1976,  and  requires  a  full 
accounting  to  be  filed  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  support 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 


Mr.  RHCNDES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
front  Arizona. 

Bfr.  BH<H3BS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
undenrtandlng  that  the  $10,000  limitation 
applies  not  only  to  the  travel  of  those 
persons  who  would  be  designated  to  re- 
ceive the  Magna  Carta,  but  also  to  the 
expenses  of  the  display  of  the  Magna 
Carta  in  the  UjS.  C84>itol.  Does  the  gen- 
tlnnan  frmn  Maryland  really  bdteve  it 
would  be  possfUe  to  safeguard  the  Magna 
Carta  adequately  in  the  Capffad  of  the 
United  States  with  such  an  outlay  as 
this,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  document  in  the 
world  today? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  cannot  place  any  value  on  the 
individual  Members  of  the  Congress  but 
is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  detailed 
here  a  large  contingent  of  Metzt^Mditan 
and  Cai^tol  Police  that  are  always  avail- 
able, as  well  as  the  Secret  Service  for 
protection.  I  would  suspect  that  that 
police  force  would  be  adequate  to  protect 
this  great  document. 

Mr.  BB.GDB8.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  well  aware  of  the  proviskms 
and  the  principles  of  cost  accounting,  so 
that  certainly  the  salaries  <rf  those 
policemen  or  the  Secret  Servlconen  who 
might  be  detailed  to  guard  the  Magna 
Carta,  should  be  charged  to  this  purpose. 
If  the  gmtleman  from  Maryland  Is  sin- 
c^e  about  trying  to  keep  the  expenses 
down  to  $10,000.  does  the  gentlemcm  not 
intend  that  that  should  happen? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Tlie  gratleman  from 
Maryland  is  sincere  and  also  puts  great 
faith  in  tiie  MetetvwUtan  and  the  Capi- 
tol Police  detailed  here  to  protect  a  great 
many  other  histmical  objects.  I  am  sure 
that  they  can  handle  this  protectkm 
throughout  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gmtleman  from 
Maryland  still  has  not  answered  the 
question.  Does  the  gentlnnan  from  Mary- 
land feel  that  the  expenses  and  the  sal- 
aries of  the  CapiUA  Police  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police  who  are  assigned  to  guard 
the  Magna  Carta  should  be  charged 
against  this  $10,000? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  In  direct  answer,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  expense  of  the  Cap- 
itol Police  could  properly  be  cluu^ed 
against  the  amount  in  the  resoluticm  be- 
cause we  would  be  using  those  ix>Uce  who 
are  already  provided  to  guard  all  prop- 
erty in  the  Capitol  as  well  as  protect  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  against  this  resolution 
last  week  and  I  probably  will  vote  against 
it  today,  and  I  shall  supix>rt  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  fnnn 
Maryland  has  some  trepidation  about 
that  endorsement  but  accejits  this  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  one  as- 
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pect  of  the  gentlenum's  amendment  in 
that  the  gentleman  proposes  to  Include 
two  staff  membezB  to  go  over  to  Oreat 
Britain.  Could  the  gentlenmn  from  Mary- 
land justify  for  us  why  w«  have  to  send 
two  staff  members  to  Oreat  Britain  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Because  the  Congress 
is  obviously  not  used  to  heavy  lifting. 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  same  spirit  of  levity  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
his  cogent  remarks  In  strong  support  and 
justification  for  the  two  staff  members. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ux.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  geuUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  The  reascm  I  rise 
at  this  time,  is  to  state  that  the  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  offer,  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Is  practically  exactly  the  same  as 
the  gentleman's  amendment  right  to  the 
total  ezpecidlture,  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers from  the  House  and  the  Senate.  But 
I  do  think  there  Is  a  weakness  in  the 
gentleman's  proposal. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
decline  to  yield  further  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  do  not  recognize  that  there  is 
any  weakness  in  my  proposal.  I  do  want 
to  say  that  it  Is  an  unexpected  honor  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Petsu)  joining  with  me  in  this  en- 
deavor, the  purpose  of  which  is  quite 
obviously  to  save  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  did  not  realize  I  was  com- 
ing in  for  that  accolade  at  that  point 
What  I  was  simply  going  to  say  was  that 
the  one  change  that  I  have  over  the  gen- 
tlonan's  amendment  is  merely  saying 
that  we  would  pay  the  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  display  in  protection  of 
the  Magna  Carta  while  in  the  Capitol, 
because  I  do  beUeve  that  this  is  a  situa- 
tion that  we  have  to  address  and  would 
have  to  be  responsible  for. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  worried  about 
this  one  ever  since  I  heard  about  it  a 
week  ago.  I  have  not  really  known  how 
to  address  it.  I  finally  came  to  a 
conclusion  jiist  a  few  ndnutes  ago.  The 
Members  may  think  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  Is  a  little  too  strong,  and 
perhaps  It  puts  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
too  much  on  the  spot,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives — and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  here  does  not  know  that  I  care 
about  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
more  than  a  casual  way — has  been  try- 
ing very  hard  to  reestablish  itself  in 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  a  totally  bipartisan  way 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  particular  the  Speaker,  worked 
out  an  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom on  how  to  implement  their  generous 
respou.=;e  to  the  request  of  the  Pre.sident 


oX  the  United  States  that  tbey  partici- 
pate In  our  Bifffffit/ennlftl,  I  do  not  think 
they  could  have  chosen  a  better  gift,  and 
I  think  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
quest a  certain  number  to  participate  In 
that  ceremony. 

I  honor  every  person  who  opposes  this. 
I  can  see  how,  superficially,  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  very  important. 

But  fundamentally  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant. It  is  terribly  important  to 
emphasize  the  relationship  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
the  first  of  the  free  nations  and  the 
strongest  of  the  present  free  nations 
sUU  in  a  difficult  world.  It  Is  terribly 
important  to  emphasize  that  that  free- 
dom depends  on  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. 

The  Parliament  Is  making  the  offer; 
the  Congress  Is  displaying  the  document. 
While  I  know  what  year  It  is,  and  I 
know  how  people  can  easily  misunder- 
stand this  expenditure — which  is  not  to 
great — it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  over- 
rldlngly  important  to  support  what  has 
been  done  by  our  leadership  in  the  Inter- 
est of  parliamentary  Institutions  and 
their  absolutely  critical  and  crucial  role 
in  the  freedom  that  we  have. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  and  I  know  his  motives 
are  entirely  good  and  sincere:  but  I  think 
in  this  one  case  as  a  parliamentary  mat- 
ter he  has  made  a  serious  mlsjudgment. 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute. Again,  I  think  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  the  things  that  were  said  dur- 
ing the  hour  that  we  spent  on  the  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  1088.  But  let 
me  simply  again  reassert  this  impor- 
tant poi '-t.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
levity  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
Members  of  Congress  not  being  used  to 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  lifting.  We  are  not 
sending  25  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Postal  Service. 

We  are  not  interested  in  sending  a 
delegation  there  for  the  purpose  merely 
of  physically  transporting  a  document 
from  the  British  Isles  back  to  the  United 
States.  The  presence  of  that  U.S.  delega- 
tion in  London  at  these  very  solemn 
ceremonies  at  Westminster  Hall  will  re- 
mind not  Just  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  also  the  entire  world — 
because  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  cere- 
monies will  be  carried  by  satellite  to  all 
parts  of  the  world — of  the  traditional 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  British 
and  the  American  people. 

I  think  this  could  be  a  very  useful  and 
very  lasting  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  celebration  of  our  Bicentennial,  and 
I  will  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  substitute. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  bothered  about  this  proposed 
amendment  for  the  reasons  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinols  has  stated  so  well,  but 
al.'io  .'Vir  the  reason  that  it  appears  to  me 


that  the  small  amount  of  money  author- 
ized for  travel  and  for  maintenance  of 
the  document  here  in  the  Capitol  is  tan- 
tamount to  turning  the  document  down. 
If  I  were  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  I  realized  that  only  this 
amount  of  money  would  be  available  to 
be  expended  for  the  safeguarding  of  a 
document  of  the  historic  Importance  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  I  for  one  would  vote  to 
rescind  the  offer  to  send  the  document 
over  here. 

To  me  this  is  a  very  misclilevous 
amendment.  I  hope  certainly  it  will  be 
turned  down.  I  think  it  indicates  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  graciousness  on  the  part  of 
this  House  which  unfortunately  has  be- 
come all  too  apparent  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indisma  (Mr. 
Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  what  he  has  said,  and  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
some  lines  in  a  letter  from  the  majority 
leader  and  the  mtaortty  leader  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  which  they  make 
note  of  a  fact  that  I  do  not  think  has 
been  earlier  remarked  upon,  namely,  that 
this  resolution  does  not  contemplate  25 
Members  of  the  House  but  12  Members 
of  the  House  and  12  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, representing  Congress,  to  compose  a 
delegation  that  would  go  to  Westminister 
Hall  and  be  present  at  a  ceremony  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  people  there. 
"ITierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  numbers  of 
persons  who  would  be  authorized  to  be 
sent  under  this  resolution  would  really 
comport  with  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
monies that  are  planned. 

T^e  second  point  I  would  make,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  simply— 
and  this  point  has  been  made  but  I  think 
it  needs  underlining — Is  that  it  Is  not  our 
request  that  25  Monbers  of  Congress  be 
sent  with  their  wives  and  supporting 
staff.  This  number  is  a  suggestion  made 
to  Congress  by  both  Houses  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. So  I  want  to  underscore  what  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  have  said,  and  I  hope  that  the 
substitute  is  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  In  honest 
disagreement  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  tliink  this 
substitute  Is  a  much  more  reasonable 
approach.  Under  this  substitute,  there 
will  be  five  Members  to  bring  back  this 
document.  I  sincerely  disagree  with  my 
two  colleagues  from  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  somehow 
by  supporting  this  substitute  we  are 
rescinding  the  offer  of  the  British  to 
have  Members  of  this  body  receive  this 
docimient  and  bring  it  to  this  country 
for  display.  That  is  not  true  at  all.  We 
are  just  sending  five  Members  rather 
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than  the  24  to  properly  acknowledge 
this  gradoos  BrUsh  OBer. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
gentleman  yleldt 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  E^^eak^,  I  wHI 
vield  in  Just  a  moment,  but  I  wish  to 
make  my  point. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Miarch  17 
in  an  article  written  by  Paul  Houston. 
whom  I  consider  to  be  an  accurate  re- 
porter, has  stated  that  he  checked  vith 
an  ofllcer  of  the  British  l»aach  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  to  irtiich  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  HlBsourl. 
referred,  and  that  representative  from 
the  British  branch  of  the  mtarpartia- 
mentaiy  Union  which  is  haivintig  foc. 
rangements  for  the  trip  told  the  Times 
in  London  that  the  number  SS  was  "sort 
of  a  dreamed-up  item,"  and  I  will  not 
say  by  whom,  bufc  by  one  Member  of  this 
body  and  one  MOmber  of  the  other  body. 
The  number  25  came  ftom  this  body.  It 
did  not  come  from  the  British  interpar- 
liamentary Union  or  the  British  Qovem- 
ment 

I  b^eve  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  has  offered  a  legiti- 
mate substitute  that  in  no  way  reflects 
against  the  British  offer  and  the  substi- 
tute in  no  way  reflects  against  this  body. 
We  are  Just  trying  to  be  more  prudent 
in  this  time  when  we  have  pecvte  out  of 
work  all  over  ttUs  coimtry.  whtti  we  do 
not  have  the  financing  to  fimd  the  pro- 
grams that  we  are  talkbig  about  here 
daily  in  this  body.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
should  not  indulge  ourselves  in  sending 
24  or  25  people  to  bring  back  a  docu- 
ment that  only  requires  five  Members. 
Let  me  provide  the  exact  quote  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  the  idea  for  24  or  26  lifem- 
bers  did  not  come  from  the  British  Par- 
liament It  came  from  our  leadership 
right  here  in  this  body: 

Afcwoval  <w  Macka  Casta  Tkip  Lzkelt 

(By  Paul  Houston) 
Washington. — ^Hbuae  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
(D-OUs.),  enlisting  Presictont  WarA  In  an 
all-out  lobbying  effort,  ^>peared  Tnasday  to 
have  switched  enough  votes  to  send  20  mem- 
bers of  Congress  plus  wives  and  staff  mem- 
bers to  London  to  accept  the  loan  of  a  copy 
of  the  Magna  Carta. 

An  Albert  aide  said  the  Speaker  was  having 
about  96%  success  In  turning  around  con- 
gressmen who  helped  vote  down  the  pro- 
posed trtp  last  week,  219  to  167.  Spot  checks 
bore  out  the  claim. 

However,  on  the  eve  of  a  House  vote  today 
to  reconsider  the  matter,  a  British  official 
contradicted  Albert  ou  a  key  point  In  the 
controversy. 

Albert  has  been  calming  congressmen's 
election-year  Jitters  and  winning  votes  with 
the  argument  that  the  trip  could  not  be 
called  a  "boondoggle"  or  "Junket"  because 
the  Idea  of  sending  a  big  delegation  had  been 
proposed  by  the  British,  not  the  Americana. 
But  an  officer  of  the  British  branch  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  which  la  handling 
arrangements  for  the  trip,  told  The  Times 
in  London  that  the  number  26  "was  sort  of 
dreamed  up  by  Carl  Albert,  Mike  Mansfield 
and  (other)  congressional  leaders." 

Again,  I  repeat  the  Idea  for  such  a 
large  delegation  came  from  this  body  and 
we  should  correct  that  expensive  idea. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tf  ntleman  yield? 


ICr.  SOD8SE3jOT.  I  would  be  boniHied 
to  fkM  to  my  eoUeague,  the  genOeman 


Ut.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  3peaker,  the  gen- 
tleman happens  to  be  in  error. 

Ifr.  ROfDBSELOT.  Well,  ttien  the  gen- 
tleman is  gluing  to  have  to  talk  to  Mr. 
HoUBton.  who  is  right  up  here  in  the 
press  gaUei7- 

Ifr.'  BOLLING.  I  am  going  to  read 
from  one  of  the  documents  that  is  in  the 
papen  that  came  &x>m  the  British 
Embassy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  Is 
going  to  read  us  the  whole  letter? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  wants 
itaU? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely. 

Bir.  BOIiLINO.  AU  right.  I  will  read 
what  I  have.  TUs  is  all  we  have. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No. 

Mr.  BOUJNO.  I  think  it  may  be  all. 
It  is  to  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
Speako".  It  says  "Magna  Carta"  at  the 
head: 

It  was  very  good  ot  you  to  see  Miss  Forte- 
scue  MMl  myself  at  such  ahort  notloa  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  to  disousa  the  latest  pn^xMals 
whicli  we  had  received  from  London  about 
the  presentation  of  Magna  Carta  to  the 
Uj8.  Congress. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Nobody  disagrees 

with  that. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  It  says  further : 
I  promised  to  let  you  have  a  letter  to 

conflrm  our  dlsctiaslon,   which   you   could 

show  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  genUeman 
refer  to  the  number  of  pet^le  that  they 
requested? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thought  the  genUe- 
man ftxm  CaUf omia  wanted  it  all  read. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  if  we  can  get 
to  the  part  that  suggests  the  mmaber. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  If  the  gentieman  wants 
the  specifics,  it  says : 

Wbat  the  Lord  President  lias  in  mind, 
thorafoiv.  Is  to  Invite  Congress  to  send  a 
<lel«igatlon  of  about  20  to  25  Iftanban  ot 
both  Houses  (the  proportions  from  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  be  t<x  Coagnea  to  de- 
cide) accompanied  by  their  wives  . . . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  letter  says  it 
is  for  the  Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  right.  Let  us 
make  the  decision  to  send  just  five 
Members. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  says  that  the  propor- 
tions from  the  House  and  the  Senate 
would  be  for  the  Congress  to  decide.  It 
is  very  clear  from  this  language  that  the 
Lord  President  and  the  council  and  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
man  that  is  in  charge  of  this,  suggested 
20  to  25. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  idea  for  25  Members  orig- 
inated with  one  Member  in  this  body  and 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  anybody's  right  to  advise  the  British 
how  many  could  come.  But  we  should 
not  be  led  to  believe  that  the  British 
Government  insisted  on  25  Members, 
when  the  whole  concept  started  right 
here. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
moire  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SpealEer.  I  have  no  desire  to  cast 
any  aspersions  on  the  validity  of  any 
report  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
or  any  roxortcr  thereof;  but  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  the  Intetpariiamentary 
Union  is  not  inmrtHng  this  matter.  Hie 
Interparliamentary  Unioa  is  an  ocganl- 
aation  of  all  paiUaments  in  the  worid. 
including  some  pseodo  paijiaments.  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland,  CaediOBlo- 
vakla.  and  so  on,  and  there  Just  is  not  any 
way  that  they  are  tovoired  in  this.  If  the 
reporter  called  tlie  Inten>aiUamentary 
Branch  in  Great  Britain  and  talked  to 
some  derk  thcare,  Ood  only  knows  what 
inf  (umatlon  he  got,  because  ttiey  are  not 
handling  it.  They  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  being  handled  on  a 
direct  basis  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  speaker  of  the  House  erf  Com- 
mons to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  tlie  Speaker  <a  the 
House. 

Now.  we  know  there  are  a  lot  of  inter- 
national organizations.  Petwie  are  always 
approaching  me.  including  reporters, 
and  saying.  *7ou  represent  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Ubion.  dont  you?" 

I  have  never  been  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  I  do  not 
have  any  desire  to  go  to  any.  Tliat  is  not 
casting  any  aqieisions  on  them. 

I  do  lumpen  to  be  president  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  wliich  is  a 
group  comprised  of  parliammtarlans 
from  the  NATO  countries  and  there  are 
Bome  other  parliamqitary  organisations; 
but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  take  the  floor  for  that 
purpose  only,  that  the  Interpailiamen- 
taty  Union  (h*  the  British  branch  of  it 
does  not  have  anything  on  God's  greoi 
Earth  to  do  witii  this  matto*  in  any  way, 
shape  or  fonn. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f ran  Maryluid. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  called  a  friend  of 
mine  in  London  and  asked  him  to  go  to 
the  c^ce  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  trf  Comm<m's 
office  to  check  these  arrangements.  I 
speak  of  Anthony  Lejeune,  correspond- 
ent for  the  Daily  Telegraph,  who  also 
writes  a  column  in  the  United  States. 
He  went  to  both  places  and  was  informed 
by  the  officials  at  those  offices  that  aU 
arrangements  were  being  handled  by  the 
British  Interparliamentary  Union.  The 
secretary  of  that  British  group,  Briga- 
dier Ward— I  believe  his  tiUe  is  Briga- 
dier— c<mfirmed  that  they  are  in  charge 
of  the  trip.  He  also  confirmed  that  the 
suggestion  for  25  Members  came  from 
the  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  There  has  been 
no  correspondence  that  I  know  of  from 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  who 
they  referred  the  newspaperman  to— 
perhaps  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him, 
I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  c<Hne  Into  my  office,  and  I  refer 
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them  to  whoever  I  can  think  of  first. 
Soinetimes  I  do  not  have  ttme  to  talk 
to  them. 

Mr.  DERWIMSKI.  MT.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  suhfltitute. 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
regrettable  liiat,  dae  to  a  mlsanderatand- 
ln«  last  week,  thia  body  has  not  responded 
aflbmatlvely  to  the  generous  offer  made 
by  our  parliamentary  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Oanmons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  by  accepting  the  loan  of  an  orig- 
inal copy  of  the  Magna  Carta  during  our 
Bloentennlal  Year. 

I  believe  tt  Is  Important  to  stress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  invitation  to  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Congress  to  come  to  London 
for  appropriate  ceremonies  marking  our 
Bicentennial  is  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal ways  in  which  the  British  people 
wish  to  honor  the  200th  annivenary  of 
our  independence  as  a  nation.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  me  that  since  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth is  making  her  second  state  visit 
to  our  President  in  July  to  commemorate 
this  occasion  that  thetwo  great  legislative 
bodies  of  our  repective  nations.  Parlia- 
ment and  Congress,  should  also  play  a 
significant  role. 

This  Invitation  to  a  congressional  del- 
egation seems  tfiUrely  fitting  and  proper 
under  the  circumstances.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  concemB  of  some  of  our  colleagues 
for  the  prudent  use  of  taxpayer's  money 
in  this  ti-ne  of  high  deficits,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  again  what  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  indicated  last  week — the  invita- 
tion from  the  British  Parliament  speci- 
fied the  number  25  as  an  upper  limit  on 
the  size  of  a  delegation  they  were  pre- 
pared to  entertain. 

Prom  my  own  experience  as  an  officer 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  I  can 
say  to  oiu-  colleagues  that  very  real  bene- 
fits to  our  constituents  do  come  from 
these  meetings  with  our  counterparts  in 
other  nations.  Many  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  foreign  affairs,  in  defense,  ta  reg- 
ulating the  economy,  In  operating  a  na- 
tional postal  service — I  could  easily  list 
more  such  areas  of  common  concern — are 
shared  by  other  legislative  bodies.  By 
exchanging  ideas,  pooling  our  informa- 
tion and  expertise,  we  are  often  able  to 
come  back  to  our  committees  and  to  this 
body  with  very  worthwhile  suggestions 
for  improvements.  In  many  cases,  we  can 
learn  what  not  to  do  by  seeing  at  first 
hand  the  failure  of  a  particular  law  to 
do  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  In  this 
way,  all  of  us  can  do  a  better  job  for  the 
people  we  represent. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
frankly  believe  that  this  Bicentennial 
delegation  is  most  appropriate. 

None  of  our  colleagues  need  to  be  re- 
minded at  this  time  of  the  fundamental 
Importance  of  the  Magna  Carta  and  of 
the  other  great  documents  of  British 
liberty— the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  1689,  among  others — to  our 
own  constitutional  tradition.  A  member 
of  my  staff  recently  visited  the  Reform 
Cliri)  of  London  which  was  founded  in 
1834  to  commemorate  the  reform  bill  of 
1832.  There  are  only  two  documents  dis- 
played in  a  place  of  honor  in  that  British 
club;  one  is  the  Magna  Carta  and  the 


other  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  all  know  that  our  own  Declaration  in 
1776  carried  forward  many  of  tbe  prin- 
ciples enunciated  In  that  eazUer  charter 
of  1215;  namely,  that  the  soretelgn  was 
bound  by  the  law  and  that  free  citizens 
had  a  right  to  set  up  machinery — parlia- 
ments— to  enforce  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  the  sovereign.  As  one  histo- 
rian— Bishop  BtoAibB — has  noted,  the 
whole  of  English  constitutional  history  is 
one  long  commentary  on  Magna  Carta. 

I  hope  that  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  win  recognize  the  great  value  that 
our  British  allies  have  provided  in  the 
positive  development  of  our  free  institu- 
tions by  accepting  the  invitation  of  Par- 
liament to  bring  the  Magna  Carta  to 
Washington  so  that  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  will  be  visiting  this  dty 
during  our  Bicentennial  Year  can  see  the 
great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land on  the  same  day  that  they  see  our 
Constitution,  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  believe  it  would  be  entirely  appropri- 
ate at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Include 
the  full  text  of  the  Magna  Carter  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  A  noted  British 
constitutional  scholar.  Sir  Ivor  Jennings 
ha.s  included  the  text — translated  by 
G.  R.  C.  Davis  from  the  original  Latin 
with  minor  modernizations  of  obsolete 
words  by  Sir  Ivor — in  his  book,  "Magna 
Carter  and  Its  Influence  in  the  World 
Today,"  London:  Her  Majesty's  Station- 
ery Office,  1965.  This  valuable  work  In- 
cludes a  numbering  of  the  paragraphs 
for  ready  reference. 

Our  colleagues  and  others  will  be  in- 
terested to  see  how  many  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  Parliament — and  by  extension, 
of  this  body — were  formed  by  sections  14 
and  61.  I  should  also  like  to  point  out 
that  sections  15  and  16  restrained  arbi- 
trary taxation,  sections  17-19,  30-40,  45, 
and  48  laid  down  much  of  our  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  courts  of  law.  Sections  20-21 
and  39-52  are  Important  for  the  implica- 
tions regarding  the  right  to  a  trial  by 
one's  peers.  The  rights  of  free  men  to 
their  property  or  to  Just  compensation 
are  stres.sed  in  sections  27-28,  30-31,  and 
52;  the  right  to  travel  freely  abroad  ex- 
cept in  wartime  is  established  in  section 
42.  I  should  note  that  a  few  of  the  sec- 
tions have  long  since  been  replaced  by  a 
more  democratic  understanding  of  the 
rights  of  women,  ior  instance,  or  of 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Still,  for  it 
is  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
document  was  a  milestone  on  the  road  to 
hberty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate  to  inject  some  per- 
sonal comments  Into  tliis  high  level  leg- 
islative debate,  but  there  is  an  imderly- 
ing  pattern  of  commentary  here  which 
I  would  like  to  address.  That  is,  as  much 
as  I  respect  the  good  Judgment,  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  colleagues,  I  find  It  most 
upsetting  when  Members  take  the  well 
and  demean  thLs  institution  in  which 
they  are  serving  by  chastising  congres- 
sional trips  as  if  they  are  all  some  sort 
of  a  frolic. 

I  would  like  to  remmd  the  Members, 
w.hf'ther  they  know  it  or  not.  that  they 
serve  in  the  finest  legLslative  body  In  the 


world,  and  they  should  respect  their  as- 
signments. They  diould  reQ>ect  their  col- 
leagues. They  should  respect  the  obliga- 
tions that  they  imdertake.  Tttexi,  we  have 
to  keep  In  mind  that  even  in  this  oon- 
troversy  we  have  had  within  tiie  last  few 
years  where  the  Congress  has  taken  on 
the  execxitive  branch,  which  Is  normally 
much  to  my  Irritation,  the  stature  of  the 
Oongrass  has  risen  abroad  and  people  all 
intt  the  world  reoognlae  the  Input,  for 
better  or  worse,  of  the  UJ9.  Congress. 

For  those  Members  who  also  like  to 
take  shots  at  our  diplomatic  corps*  who 
like  to  second-guess  foreign  policy,  is 
it  not  «iulte  logical  that  if  the  Coi«res8 
has  all  this  talent  that  we  sometimes 
say  we  have,  that  we  make  effective  dip- 
lomats when  we  travel  abroad?  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  with  rare  exception,  any 
congressional  delegation  traveling 
abroad  Is  an  asset  to  our  country.  Ttoiej 
make  a  practical  contribution,  and  the 
United  States  is  better  off  for  tt  and  the 
world  is  better  off  for  It. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  Bicentennial;  when  we  stop 
to  ttiink  of  the  great  traditions  that  we 
have  biherlted  from  Great  Britain,  when 
we  appreciate  also,  as  we  should,  the 
great  ceremonial  approach  the  British 
like  to  use  to  a  project  of  this  kind,  the 
vote  last  Tuesday  and  this  debate  this 
afternoon  do  not  really  demonste«te 
the  kind  of  statesmanship  that  ought 
to  exist  In  this  body. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  throw  In  something  In 
line  with  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
about  the  cost  of  this.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  year  before  last  the  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Information  *pvncy  passed 
on  a  voice  vote — and  If  there  was  any- 
one who  voted  against  It.  I  do  not  recall 
hearing  them.  The  U.S.  Information 
Agency  In  the  last  fiscal  year — and  that 
is  one  of  the  small  bureaurr«rl**s — one  of 
the  small  bureaucracies  with  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  blUlon  dollars,  spent  12  times  as 
much  in  travel  a«;  the  whole  U.S.  Con- 
gress. House  and  Senate  put  together. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  that  will  strike  out  the  two  staff 
members.  I  think  my  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  Bauman  substitute.  Per- 
haps this  will  make  the  resolution  more 
palatable  generally,  because  it  will  save 
money  and  take  up  less  space. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  just  close  on 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  quibbling  over  the 
number  of  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  all  of  the 
Members  recognize  that  when  we  as  In- 
dividuals or  when  we  as  a  delegation 
travel  abroad  to  represent  our  country 
and  our  Congress,  that  is  In  direct  ^Ipp  of 
duty,  that  this  Is  a  definite  diplomatic 
a.s.'set  to  our  country. 
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So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  35-liem- 
ber  group  would  make  aa  valnalile  a  con- 
tributioQ  to  malntatntng  tlie  «tnnK  ttaa 
that  exist  between  our  oooBMn  and  our 
governments  as  taxy  exdunge  of  diplo- 
mats. I  think  t2ie  Congress  ought  to  pdde 
itself  in  the  contrlbutlaB  It  makes  to  In- 
ternational uQderstandlnc  bur  the  praper 
conduct  In  meeting  our  imponslhlllUns 

Mr.  KQO*.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ot  the 
principal  grletances  whidi  gare  rise  to 
Magna  Carta  was  government  waste. 
Ti!ngii^«i)m»ti  of  that  day  «'"»«^r**1*M»d  about 
the  excessive  burdens  of  taxes  and  their 
equivalents  caused  by  the  monarch 
spending  where  there  was  no  need  to  do 
so. 

Americans  of  today  complain  about 
the  excessive  burdens  of  taxes  caused  by 
government  making  unnecessarr  or  ex- 
cessive expenditures.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  thesa  views. 

I  Intend  to  vote  both  for  the  «a"»w^*i 
amendment  to  reduce  the  oost  of  this 
resolution  and,  should  it  fall,  to  vote 
against  the  resolution.  It  Is  ttane  Cbngress 
learn  the  lesson  of  June  1215— that  pobUc 
ofOdals  must  be  held  more  accountable 
for  their  exercise  of  the  publie  trust  and 
for  their  votes  on  spending  and  taxing 
issues. 

I  addressed  the  House  on  January  19 
about  the  many  parallels  between  Vb» 
grievances  cited  In  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  those  we  hear  as  we 
talk  to  our  constituents  In  I07C. 

There  are  many  parallels  between  the 
grievances  dted  In  UagDM,  Carta  and 
those  today  too.  And  we  should  never  dis- 
miss this  as  simply  unavotdaUe  griev- 
ances agadnst  government  In  general  If 
there  Is  a  common  thread  from  1215  to 
1776  to  1976— and  there  is— 4t  is  simply 
that  the  people  under  any  system  resent 
deeply  much  of  the  prodnct  of  their 
labor — their  hard-earned  Inoome — betng 
first  taken  from  them  through  taxes  and 
then  misspent. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like 
to  read  Into  ttie  record  of  today's  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  the  actual 
text  of  Magna  Carta. 

This  Great  Charter  of  English  Liber- 
ties was  first  Issued  by  King  John  at 
Runnymede  in  Jime  of  1215.  Immediately 
after  John's  death  In  October  1216,  it 
was  reissued  in  the  name  of  his  successor, 
Henry  m,  with  substantial  excisions  and 
alterations.  Two  subsequent  reissues  in 
1217  and  1225  Incorporated  further  revi- 
sions, m  the  form  of  the  third  and  final 
revision  of  1225,  It  was  confirmed  In  1297 
by  Edward  I  and  a  copy  of  his  confirma- 
tion was  afterward  placed  on  the  first  or 
"the  great"  roll  of  English  statutes. 

Since  then.  Magna  Carta  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  Englishmen  and  by  all 
who  have  adopted  English  laws,  as  their 
chief  constitutional  defense  against 
arbitrary  or  unjust  rule.  Its  two  most 
famous  claiises — clauses  39  and  40 — ex- 
press and  give  warranty  to  some  of  our 
most  deeply  held  political  bdlefs.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Latin,  they  read: 
No  tita  man  alun  be  selaed  or  Imprisoned, 
or  Btartppod  of  bis  rights  or  posBesBlons,  or 
outlMred  or  exllad,  or  deprived  of  his  stand- 
ing In  any  other  way,  nor  will  we  proceed 
with  force  against  him.  or  send  others  to 


do  aa,  except  by  tbe  lawful  Judgment  of  his 
•quals  or-l^  tb»  law  of  tba  Jaad. 

D»  no  one  wlU  w*  aen.  to  no  one  deny  or 
delay  right  or  justice. 

In  these  and  other  clauses,  seventeenth 
century  lawyers  were  to  find  a  basis  for 
such  fundamental  privileges  and  xli^ts 
as  trial  by  Jury,  Habeas  Corpus,  equality 
before  the  law.  freedom  from  arbitrary 
arrest,  and  parllam^itary  control  of  tax- 
ation. Tbeae  were  Has  privH^es  and 
lights  itbiclx  found  their  way  Into  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Bin 
of  Blflbts  because  they  were  our  herit- 
age too.  H  the  Wftiimftf^  ajwAiwim^T^t  falls. 

my  vote  will  not  be  against  the  ia«na 
Carta  but  against  an  excessive  cost  to 
the  trip. 

The  text  of  this  Great  Charter  follows: 
TBAirsLAxxoir 

Noiz. — (Clauses  marfeed  (t)  are  atlU  valid 
uodtr  «h«  ebartar  oC  ISM.  but  with  a  few 
■ainnr aawnrtmwiti caauaee  maiked  (•)  ww* 
omitted  in  aU  later  maeuea  of  the  cbarter. 
In  the  charter  ttaelf  tbe  clauaaa  are  not 
numbered,  and  the  text  reads  oontlnuouaiy. 
The  translation  sets  out  to  convey  tbe  aenee 
vatlier  than  tlie  precise  wtwdlng  of  tlie 
original  Lattn.) 

Mbn,  by  tbe  grace  of  Ood  King  of  England. 
laord  of  Ireland.  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
Aqoltalne,  and  Coont  of  Anjoo.  to  his  arch- 
btahops.  bishops,  abbots,  earla.  barona.  jus- 
tices, foresters,  sheriffs,  stewards,  servants 
and  to  all  hlB  facials  and  loyal  subjects. 
Oreetlng. 

Know  that  before  God.  for  the  health  of 
our  soul  and  those  of  our  anoestws  and 
heirs,  to  the  honour  of  Ood,  the  exaltation 
of  the  holy  caxurcb.  and  tbe  better  ordering 
at  our  kingdom,  at  the  advice  of  our  reverend 
fatiiers  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  df  all  Fngland,  and  cardinal  of  the 
holy  Boman  Church.  Henry  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  William  bishop  of  honOan.  Peter  bis- 
hop of  Winchester.  Jocelln  bishop  <a  Bath 
and  Glastonbury.  Hugh  bidu^  of  Lincoln. 
WUter  bishop  of  Coventry.  Benedict  bishop 
of  Bochester,  Master  Pandulf  subdeacon  and 
member  of  the  papal  household.  Broths 
Aymerlc  master  of  the  knighthood  of  the 
TBnq>Ie  In  England.  William  Mftiy>itt^  earl  of 
Pembroke,  WlUlam  earl  of  SaUBbiU7,  William 
earl  of  Warren.  William  earl  of  Arundel, 
Alan  de  Oalloway  constable  of  Scotland. 
Warln  Fttz  Gerald.  Peter  Fltz  Herbert,  Hubert 
de  Burg^  seneschal  of  Poltou.  Hugh  de 
Neville.  Matthew  Fltz  Herbert.  Thomas  Bas- 
set, Alan  Basset,  PhlUp  Daubeny,  Robert  de 
Roppeley,  John  Marshal,  John  Fltz  Hugh,  and 
other  loyal  subjects: 

i[l)  First,  that  we  have  granted  to  God, 
and  by  this  present  charter  have  confirmed 
for  us  and  otir  heirs  In  perpeutlty,  that  the 
English  Chxu'cb  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have 
Its  rights  undiminished,  and  Its  liberties 
unimpaired.  That  we  wish  this  so  be  observed, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  of  ovir  own  free 
wUl,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
dispute  between  tis  and  our  barons,  we 
granted  and  confirmed  by  charter  the  free- 
dom of  the  Church's  elections — a  right 
reckoned  to  be  of  the  greatest  necessity  and 
In^Kntance  to  It — and  caused  this  to  be 
confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  HI.  This  free- 
dom we  shall  observe  ourselves,  and  desire 
to  be  observed  in  good  faith  by  our  heirs 
in  perpetuity. 

To  all  free  men  of  our  kingdom  we  have 
also  granted,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  all 
the  liberties  written  out  below,  to  have  and 
to  keep  for  them  and  their  heirs,  of  iis  and 
our  heirs: 

(2)  If  any  earl,  baron,  or  other  person 
that  holds  lands  directly  cf  the  Crown,  fur 
mnitary  service.  s-hM  die.  aud  ai  his  dt-.-iUi 


fals  heir  shaU  be  of  fuU  age  and  owe  a  "nU^. 
tiM  iMir  abaU  have  his  tntm^t^nf^,,  ^n,  p^y. 
BSBt  at  tbe  aaolent  seal*  of  YelM*.  Tbrnt  is 
to  say,  ttw  heir  or  hain  at  aa  omI  abaU  pay 
£100  for  the  entire  earl's  barony,  the  hair  or 
iMln  of  a  knight  100a  at  most  for  the  entire 
knight's  fas',  and  any  man  that  owes  lees 
shall  pay  leea,  In  acccnxlaDce  with  the  ancient 
usage  of  fees'. 

(8)  But  If  the  heir  of  such  a  perscKi  Is 
under  age  and  a  ward,  when  he  comm  of  age 
be  shall  have  his  inheritance  without  'relleT 
or  fine. 

(4)  Tbe  guardian  of  tbe  land  of  an  heir 
who  Is  under  ag»  abaU  take  tram  it  only  rea- 
sonablo  revenues,  customazy  dUBS^  and  feodal 
services.  He  shall  do  this  wUhoot  dsstruo- 
tlon  or  damage  to  men  or  pmpesty.  Zf  we 
have  given  the  guardianship  at  tha  land  to 
a  sheriff,  or  to  any  person  aasvwabia  to  us 
for  the  revenues,  and  ha  ''^"'"l*^  iliialiiii 
tlon  or  damage,  w«  will  exact  ooapensatton 
from  falm.  and  tbe  land  shall  be  Mitrustad  to 
two  worthy  and  prudent  men  at  the  matt 
f ee^'  a4io  shaU  be  answaraU*  to  us  for  the 
revenues,  or  to  the  person  to  wham  we  have 
asBlgnert  them.  If  wa  have  given  or  sold  to 
anyone  the  guardianship  oS  such  land,  and 
he  causes  destruction  or  damage,  ha  shall 
lose  the  guardianship  of  it.  and  tt  ahaU  be 
handed  over  to  two  worthy  and  prodant  men 
of  the  same  fee',  who  shaa  be  similarly  ans- 
werable tons. 

(&)  For  so  long  as  a  guardian  has  guard- 
ianship at  such  land,  he  aball  »»»f*"tn''«  tbe 
houses,  parks,  fish  preserves,  ponds,  mllla, 
and  everything  else  pertaining  to  It,  hxaa  the 
revenues  of  the  land  Itself.  Whan  tha  heir 
oomes  of  age,  he  shall  restore  ta*  irtiole  land 
to  him.  8to<Aed  with  idough  teams  and  such 
Implements  of  husbandry  as  the  aaaaon  de- 
mands and  the  revenues  from  tbe  land  can 
reasonably  bear. 

(6)  Heirs  may  be  given  in  mairiage,  but 
not  to  someone  of  lower  social  »*"~«»"g  Be- 
tort  a  nuuTlage  takes  place,  it  shaU  be  made 
known  to  the  h^i^  next-of-kin. 

(7)  At  her  husband's  death,  a  widow  may 
have  her  marriage  portion  and  Inheritance 
at  once  and  without  trouble.  She  shall  pay 
nothing  for  her. dower,  marriage  porttoa.  or 
any  Inheritance  that  aita  and  her  husband 
held  jointly  on  the  day  <tf  his  death.  She 
may  remam  In  her  husband's  house  for  forty 
days  after  his  death,  and  wltlUn  this  period 
her  dower  shall  be  assigned  to  her. 

(8)  No  widow  shall  be  compeUed  to  marry, 
so  l(»ig  as  she  wishes  to  remam  without  a 
husband.  But  she  must  give  securl^  that 
she  will  not  marry  without  royal  consent,  if 
she  holds  her  lauds  <^  the  Crown,  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  whatever  other  lord  she 
may  hold  them  of. 

(9)  Neither  we  nor  our  officials  ivill  seize 
any  laud  or  rent  in  payment  of  a  debt,  eo 
long  as  the  debtor  has  movable  goods  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  tbe  debt.  A  debtor's  sure- 
ties shall  not  be  distramed  upon  so  long  as 
the  debtiH'  himaelf  can  discharge  his  debt. 
If,  far  lack  of  means,  tbe  debtra'  is  unable 
to  discharge  his  debt,  his  sureties  shall  be 
answerable  for  it.  U  they  so  desire,  they 
may  have  the  debt<x''8  lands  and  rents  until 
they  have  received  satisfaction  for  the  debt 
that  they  paid  for  hUn.  unless  the  debtor  can 
show  that  he  has  settled  his  obUgetlons  to 
them. 

•(10)  If  anyone  who  has  borrowed  a  sum 
of  money  from  Jews  dies  before  the  debt 
has  been  repaid,  his  heir  shall  pay  no  Inter- 
est on  the  debt  for  so  long  as  he  remains 
under  age,  lrreq>ectlTe  of  whom  he  holds  his 
lands.  If  such  a  debt  falls  mto  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  It  will  take  nothing  except  the 
principal  sum  specified  in  the  bond. 

•(H)  If  a  man  dies  owing  money  to  Jew.?, 
his  wife  may  have  her  dower  and  pay  noth- 
ine  towards  the  debt  from  it.  If  he  leaves 
children  that  are  under  age,  theh-  needs  may 
also  be  provided  for  on  a  scale  appropriate 
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to  tbe  size  of  his  holding  oi'  lands.  The  debt 
16  to  be  paid  out  of  tbe  residue,  reserving 
the  service  due  to  his  fuedal  lords.  Debts 
owed  to  persons  other  than  Jews  are  to  be 
dealt  with  similarly. 

•  ( 13)  No  'scutage'  or  aid'  may  be  levied  in 
our  kingdom  without  Its  general  consent, 
unless  it  is  for  the  ransom  of  owr  person,  to 
make  our  eldest  son  a  knJght,  and  (once) 
to  marry  our  eldest  daughter.  For  these  pur- 
poses only  a  reasonable  'aid'  may  be  levied. 
Aids'  from  the  city  of  London  are  to  be 
treated  similarly. 

t(13)  The  city  of  London  sshall  enjoy  all 
its  ancient  liberties  and  free  customs,  both 
by  land  and  by  water.  We  also  will  and  grant 
that  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
port«  shall  enjoy  all  their  liberties  and  free 
customs. 

•(14)  To  obtain  the  general  consent  of  the 
realm  for  the  assessment  of  an  'aid' — exrept 
In  the  three  cases  specified  above — or  a 
'scutage',  we  will  cause  the  archbishops,  bis- 
hops, abbots,  earl.s,  and  greater  baron.s  to  be 
summoned  individually  by  letter.  To  those 
who  hold  lands  directly  of  us  we  will  cau.se 
a  general  summons  to  be  Issued,  through 
the  sheriffs  and  other  ofllclals,  to  come  to- 
gether on  a  fixed  day  (of  which  at  least  forty 
days  notice  shall  be  given)  and  at  a  fixed 
place.  In  all  letters  of  summon."?,  the  cause  of 
the  summons  will  be  stated.  When  a  sum- 
mons has  been  Issued,  the  business  appoint- 
ed for  the  day  shall  go  forward  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  those  present,  even 
If  not  all  those  who  were  summoned  have 
appeared . 

•(15)  In  future  we  will  allow  no  one  to 
levy  an  'aid'  from  his  free  men,  except  to 
ran.som  his  person,  to  make  his  eldest  son 
a  knight,  and  (once)  to  marry  his  eldest, 
daughter.  For  these  purposej  only  a  reason- 
able   aid'  may  be  levied. 

(16)  No  man  shall  be  forced  to  perform 
more  service  for  a  knlght'.s  'fee',  or  other  free 
holding  of  land,  than  Is  due  from  It. 

(17)  Ordinary  lawsuits  shall  not  follow 
the  royal  court  around,  but  shall  "oe  lu^ld  in 
a  fixed  place. 

(18)  Inquest.s  of  novel  di.?.^<»t"s'in,  mort 
d'anceator.  and  darrein  presentment  shall 
be  taken  only  on  their  proper  county  court. 
We  ourselves,  or  in  our  absence  abroad  our 
chief  Justice,  will  send  two  Justices  to  each 
county  four  times  a  year,  and  th-'.se  Justices, 
with  four  knights  of  the  county  elected  bv 
the  county  Itself,  .shall  hold  the  assises  in 
the  county  court,  on  the  day  and  in  the 
place  where  the  court  meets. 

(19)  If  any  assizes  cannot  be  taken  on  the 
day  of  the  county  court,  a^  many  knights 
and  freeholders  shall  afterwards  remain  be- 
hind, of  those  who  have  attended  the  court. 
as  will  suffice  for  the  administration  of 
Justice,  havlnt;  regard  to  the  volu.'r.e  of  basi- 
ne.ss  to  be  done. 

(20)  For  a  trivial  offence,  a  free  man  shall 
be  fined  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
his  otTence.  and  for  a  serious  oTence  cor- 
respondingly, but  not  so  heavily  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  livelihood  In  the  same  way, 
a  merchant  shall  be  spared  his  merchandise, 
and  a  husbandman  the  lmpleme)>tg  of  his 
husbandry,  if  they  fail  upon  the  mercy  of 
a  royal  court.  None  of  these  fine.^  shall  be 
imposed  except  bv  the  assessment  on  oath  of 
reputable  men  of  the  neighbourhood 

(21)  Earls  and  barons  .shall  be  fined  only 
by  their  eouals.  and  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  of  their  offence. 

(22)  A  fine  imposed  upon  the  lav  prop- 
ertv  of  a  clerk  In  holy  orderT  shall  be  as- 
se'-^ed  upon  the  same  prlnciple.s,  without 
refeflfnce  to  the  value  of  his  ecclesiastical 
be»Teflce. 

(23)  No  town  or  person  shall  be  forced  to 
build  bridges  over  rivers  except  those  with 
an  ancient  obligation  to  do  so. 

(24)  No  .sheriff,  constaole,  coroners,  or 
other'^royal  offlclal.s  are  to  hold  lawsuit.s  that 
sliould^be  held  by  the  roval  jus'ices. 


•(25)  Bv«r7  county,  htindred,  wapentake, 
and  tithing  shall  remain  at  Its  ancient  rent, 
without  increase,  except  the  royal  demesne 
manors. 

(26)  If  at  the  death  of  a  man  who  holds  a 
lay  "fee"  of  the  Crown,  a  sheriff  or  royal 
official  produces  royal  letters  patent  of  sum- 
mons for  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  them  to  seize  and  list  movable 
goods  found  In  the  lay  "fee"  of  the  dead  man 
to  the  value  of  the  debt,  as  assessed  by 
worthy  men.  Nothing  shall  be  removed  until 
tbe  whole  debt  la  paid,  when  the  residue 
shall  be  given  over  to  the  executors  to  carry 
out  the  dead  man's  will.  If  no  debt  is  due 
to  the  Crown,  all  the  movable  goods  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  dead  man, 
except  the  reasonable  shores  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

•(27)  If  a  free  man  dies  intestate,  his 
movable  goods  are  to  be  dLstrlbuted  by  hLs 
next-of-kin  and  friends_  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Church.  'The  rights  of  his 
debtors  axe  to  be  preserved. 

(28)  No  constable  or  other  royal  official 
shall  take  corn  or  other  movable  goods  from 
any  man  without  immediate  payment,  un- 
less the  seller  voluntarily  offers  postpone- 
ment of  this. 

(29)  No  con.sta^le  may  compel  a  knight 
to  pay  money  for  castle-guard  if  the  knight 
Is  Willing  to  undertake  the  guard  In  person, 
or  with  reasonable  excu.se  to  supply  some 
other  fit  man  to  do  it.  A  tnlght  taken  or 
sent  on  military  service  shall  be  excused 
from  ca&tle-gtiard  for  the  period  of  this 
service. 

(30)  No  sheriff,  royal  offJclal.  or  other  per- 
son sh.ill  take  horses  or  carts  for  transport 
irom  any  free  man,  without  his  consert. 

(31)  Neither  we  nor  anv  royal  official  will 
take  wood  for  our  cattle,  or  for  any  ether 
purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

(32)  We  will  not  keep  the  lands  of  people 
convicted  of  felony  in  our  hand  for  longer 
than  a  year  and  a  day,  after  which  they  shall 
bo  renirnea  to  tie  lords  of  the  'fees"  con- 
cerned. 

(33)  AH  flsh-weirs  shall  be  removed  from 
the  Ihames.  the  Med  way,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  England,  except  on  the  sea 
coast. 

(34)  The  writ  called  precipe  shall  not  In 
fv.ture  be  Issued  to  anyone  in  respect  of  any 
holding  of  land,  if  a  free  man  could  thereby 
be  deprived  of  the  riyht  of  trial  in  his  own 
lord's  court. 

(35)  There  shall  be  standard  measures  of 
■.vine,  ale,  and  corn  (the  London  quarter), 
throughout  the  kingdom.  There  shall  also  be 
p.  .standard  width  of  dyed  cloth,  russett,  and 
haberject.  namely  two  ells  within  the  selv- 
edges Wei^;hts  are  to  be  standardised  siml- 
Icrly. 

(30)  In  future  nothing  shall  be  paid  or 
p-cepted  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  inquisition 
of  life  or  limbs.  It  shall  be  given  gratis,  and 
:i^t  refu.sed. 

(37)  If  a  man  holds  land  of  the  Crown  by 
leo-farm',  '.socage',  or  burgage',  and  also 
hwlds  land  of  someone  else  for  knight's  serv- 
ice, '.ve  will  not  have  guardianship  of  his 
heir,  nor  of  the  land  that  belongs  to  the 
other  person's  fee',  by  virtue  of  the  'fee- 
farm',  socage',  or  'burgage',  unless  the  'fee- 
farm'  owes  knight's  service.  We  will  not  have 
the  guardianship  of  a  man's  heir,  or  of  land 
that  he  holds  of  someone  else,  by  reason  of 
any  small  property  that  he  may  hold  of  the 
Crown  for  a  service  of  knives,  arrows,  or  the 
I'.ke 

i3B)  111  rmuie  no  o'liciul  shall  place  a  man 
on  trial  upon  his  own  unsupported  state- 
ment, without  producini;  credible  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  it. 

(39)  No  free  man  shall  be  .seized  or  im- 
prisoned, or  srrippcd  of  his  rights  or  posses- 
sions, or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  deprived  of 
his  standing  in  any  other  way,  nor  will  we 
proceed  with  force  again.-t  him,  or  send 
others  to  do  so,  except  by  -.he  lawful  Judge- 


ment of  his  equals  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

t(40)  To  no  one  will  w*  sell,  to  no  one 
deny  or  delay  right  or  Justice. 

(41)  All  merchants  may  enter  or  leave 
England  unharmed  and  without  fear,  and 
may  stay  or  travel  within  it,  by  land  or 
water,  for  purposes  of  trade,  free  from  all 
illegal  exactions,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
and  lawful  customs.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  In  time  of  war  to  merchants  from  a 
country  that  is  at  war  with  us.  Any  such 
merchants  found  In  our  country  at  the  out- 
break of  war  shall  be  detained  without  in- 
Jury  to  their  persons  or  property,  until  we 
or  our  chief  Justice  have  discovered  how  our 
own  merchants  are  being  treated  in  the 
country  at  war  with  us.  If  our  own  mer- 
chants are  safe  they  shall  be  safe  too. 

•(42)  In  future  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
man  to  leave  and  return  to  our  kingdom 
unharmed  and  without  fear,  by  land  or  water, 
preserving  his  allegiance  to  us.  except  in  time 
of  war,  for  some  short  period,  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  realm.  People  that  have 
been  Imprisoned  or  outlawed  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  people  from  a  coun- 
try that  Is  at  war  with  us,  and  merchants — 
who  shall  be  dealt  witli  as  stated  above — are 
excepted  from  this  provision. 

(43)  If  a  man  holds  lands  of  any  'escheat' 
such  as  the  honour'  of  WnlUngford,  Notting- 
ham, Boulogne,  Lanc:-.'.er,  or  of  other 
'escheats'  In  our  hand  tl.at  are  baronies,  at 
his  death  his  heir  shall  give  us  only  the  're- 
lief and  service  that  he  would  have  made  to 
the  baron,  had  the  barony  been  in  the 
baron's  hand.  We  will  bold  the  'escheat'  in 
the  same  mamier  as  the  baron  held  it. 

(44)  People  who  live  outside  the  forest  need 
not  In  future  appear  before  the  royal  Justices 
of  the  forest  In  answer  to  general  summonses, 
xmless  they  are  actually  involved  in  proceed- 
ings or  are  sureties  for  someone  who  has  been 
seized  for  a  forest  offense. 

•(45)  We  will  appoint  as  Justices,  consta- 
bles, sheriffs,  or  other  officials,  only  men  that 
know  the  law  of  the  realm  and  are  minded 
to  keep  it  well. 

(46)  All  barons  who  have  founded  abbeys, 
and  have  charters  of  English  kings  or  ancient 
teniu'e  as  evidence  of  this,  may  have  guard- 
ianship of  them  when  there  is  no  abbot,  as  Is 
their  due. 

(47)  All  forests  that  have  been  created  in 
our  reign  shall  at  once  be  disafforested.  River- 
banks  that  have  been  enclosed  In  our  reign 
shall  be  treated  similarly. 

•(48)  All  evil  customs  relating  to  forests 
and  warrens,  foresters,  warreners,  sheriffs  and 
their  servants,  or  river-banks  and  their 
wardens,  are  at  once  to  be  investigated  in 
every  county  by  twelve  sworn  knights  of  the 
county,  and  within  forty  days  of  their  en- 
quiry the  evil  customs  are  to  be  abolished 
completely  and  Irrevocably.  But,  we,  or  our 
chief  Justice  If  we  are  not  in  England,  are 
first  to  be  Informed. 

•(49)  We  win  at  once  return  all  hostages 
and  charters  delivered  up  to  us  by  English- 
men as  security  for  peace  or  for  loyal  service. 

•(50)  We  will  remove  completely  from 
their  offices  the  kinsmen  of  Gerard  de  Ath^e, 
and  in  future  they  shall  hold  no  offices  in 
England.  The  people  in  question  are  Enge- 
lard  de  Cigogne,  Peter,  Guy,  and  Andrew  de 
Chanceaux.  Guy  de  Clgogn^,  Geoffrey  de 
Martlgny  and  his  brothers,  Philip  Marc  and 
his  brothers,  with  Geoffrey  his  nephew,  and 
all  their  followers. 

'(51)  As  soon  as  peace  Is  rcitored.  we  will 
remove  from  the  kingdom  all  the  foreign 
knights,  bowmen,  their  attendants,  and  the 
mercenaries  that  have  come  to  It,  to  Us 
harm,  with  horses  and  arms. 

'  ( 52 )  To  any  man  whom  we  have  deprived 
or  dispossessed  of  lands,  castles,  liberties,  or 
rights,  v;ithout  the  lawful  Judgement  of  his 
equals,  we  will  at  once  restore  these.  In  cases 
of  dispute  the  matter  shall  be  resolved  by 
the  Judgement  of  the  twenty-five  barons  re- 
ferred  to  below  m  the  clause  for  securing 
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the  peace  (S  61)  •  In  cases,  bowerer.  wber*  a 
man  was  deprived  or  dlspooseased  of  some- 
thing without  tbe  lawful  Judsecnent  of  bts 
equals  by  our  father  Sng  Benij  m  our 
brother  King  Richard,  azul  It  rematna  la  wa 
hands  or  is  held  by  otbera  under  our 
raiitv.  we  shall  have  respite  for  tbe  paxlod 
commonly  alowed  to  Cnuaders,  unleai  a  law- 
suit had  been  begun,  or  any  etnqulry  bad  been 
made  at  our  order,  before  we  took  tba  Croes 
as  a  Crusader.  On  our  return  from  tbe  Cru- 
sade, or  if  we  abandon  it,  we  will  at  once 
render  Justice  In  full. 

*(53)  We  shall  have  similar  reeplte  In 
rendering  Justice  In  connexion  wltb  fonata 
that  are  to  be  disafforested,  or  to  remain 
forests,  when  these  were  first  affrarestad  by 
our  father  Henry  or  our  brotiwr  Bicbard; 
with  the  guardianship  of  lands  In  anotber 
person's  'fee',  when  we  have  bltherto  bad 
this  by  virtue  of  a  fee'  held  of  va  tat  knlgbt's 
service  by  a  thbd  party;  and  wlt3i  abbeys 
founded  In  anotber  person's  fee'.  In  vbicb 
the  lord  of  tbe  Yee'  claims  to  own  a  ilgbt. 
On  our  return  from  the  Crusade,  or  If  wa 
.•ibandon  it.  we  will  at  once  do  fuU  Justice 
to  complaints  about  these  matters. 

•(54)  Ko  one  shall  be  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned on  the  appeal  of  a  woman  for  the 
death  of  any  person  except  ber  huaband. 

•  (56)  AU  fines  that  have  been  given  to  us 
unjustly  and  against  the  law  of  ttie  land. 
and  all  fines  that  we  have  exacted  unjustly, 
shall  be  entirely  remitted  or  tbe  matter  de- 
cided by  a  majority  Judgement  of  tbe  twenty- 
five  barons  referred  to  below  In  tbe  clause 
for  securing  the  peace  (I  61)  togetber  wltb 
Stephen,  arcbbUbop  of  Canterbury,  if  be  can 
be  present,  and  such  others  as  be  wishes  to 
bring  with  him.  If  the  arcbblabop  cannot  be 
present,  proceedings  shall  continue  wlttiout 
him,  provided  that  if  any  of  tha  twMity-Avo 
barons  baa  been  Involved  in  a  almHar  ault 
himself,  bis  Judgnoent  shall  be  set  aside^  and 
someone  else  chosen  and  sworn  in  bis  plaoa^ 
as  a  substitute  for  the  single  occaakm.  by 
the  rest  of  tbe  twenty-five. 

(56)  If  we  have  deprived  or  dlspossesBed 
any  Welshmen  of  lands,  liberties,  or  any- 
thing else  in  England  or  in  Wales,  witbout 
the  lawful  Judgment  of  tbeir  eqnala,  Ibesa  ara 
at  ouce  to  be  returned  to  them.  A  dlapnts  on 
this  point  shaU  be  determined  in  tba  ICarobes 
by  the  Judgment  of  equals.  Kngliah  law  obaU 
apply  to  holdings  of  land  in  Knglatid.  Welsh 
law  to  tbose  in  Wales,  and  tba  law  of  tba 
Marches  to  those  In  the  Martibea.  Tba  Wetsb 
shall  treat  us  and  ours  in  tba  aamo  way. 

•  (67)  In  eases  where  a  Welshman  was  de- 
prived or  dispossessed  of  anything,  without 
the  lawftU  Judgment  of  bis  equals,  l>7  our 
father  King  Henry  or  our  brother  King  Bldi- 
nrd,  and  It  remains  in  our  bands  or  is  held 
by  others  under  our  warranty,  wa  abaU  bava 
respite  for  the  period  commonly  allowed  to 
Crusaders,  unless  a  lawsuit  bad  been  begun, 
or  an  enqtilry  had  been  made  at  our  order, 
before  we  took  the  Cross  as  a  Crusader.  But 
on  otir  return  from  the  Crusada,  or  if  wa 
abandon  it,  we  will  at  once  do  full  Justice 
according  to  the  laws  of  Wales  and  the  said 
regions. 

*(58)  We  will  at  once  return  tbe  son  of 
Llywelyn,  all  Welsh  hostages,  and  the  char- 
ters delivered  to  us  as  security  fcr  tbe  peace. 

•  (59)  With  regard  to  the  rettum  of  tbe  sis- 
ters and  hostages  of  Alexander,  Ung  of  Soot- 
land,  bis  Ubertiea  and  his  rights,  we  will  treat 
him  m  the  same  way  as  oiur  other  barons  of 
England,  unless  it  appears  from  the  charters 
that  we  hold  from  his  father  William,  form- 
erly king  of  Scotland,  that  he  Should  be 
treated  otherwise.  This  matter  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  Judgement  of  his  equals  In  our 
court. 

(60)  All  these  ctistoms  and  liberties  that 
we  have  granted  shall  be  observed  in  our 
kingdom  insofar  as  concerns  our  own  rela- 
tions with  our  subjects.  Let  all  men  of  our 
'.kingdom,  whether  clergy  or  laymen  observe 


them  almllarly  In  their  relatlozis  with  their 
own  men. 

•(61)  Slnee  we  have  granted  an  these 
tblaga  for  Ood.  for  tba  bettor  ovderiag  of  our 
and  to  anar  tba  dtseord  ttafat  haa 
between  ua  and  our  bazona.  and  ainoa 
«a  deaire  that  they  abaU  be  enjoyed  In  tb^r 
entirety,  with  lasting  strength,  for  ever,  wa 
give  and  grant  to  the^barons  the  following 
security: 

"The  barons  shall  elect  twenty-five  of  their 
number  to  keep,  and  cause  to  be  oberaved 
with  all  their  might,  the  peace  and  liberties 
granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  this  char- 
ter. 

"If  we,  our  chief  Justice,  our  officials,  or  any 
of  our  servants  offend  in  any  respect  against 
any  man,  at  transgres  any  at  the  (articles  of 
tbe  peace  or  of  this  security,  and  the  offence 
Is  made  known  to  four  of  the  said  twenty- 
five  barons,  they  shall  come  to  us — or  in  our 
absence  from  the  kingdom  to  tbe  chief  Jus- 
tioa— -to  declare  it  and  claim  immediate  re- 
dresa.  If  we.  or  in  our  absence  abroad  th« 
chief  Justice,  make  no  redress  within  forty 
days,  reckoning  from  the  day  on  which  tbe 
offenoe  was  declared  to  us  or  to  blm.  tbe  four 
barons  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  rest  of 
the  twenty-five  borons,  who  may  distrain 
upon  and  aasaU  us  in  every  way  possible,  with 
the  support  of  tbe  whole  C9mmunlty  of  tbe 
land,  by  seizing  our  castles,  lands,  posses- 
sions, or  anything  else  saving  only  our  own 
person  and  those  of  the  queen  and  our  chil- 
dren, until  they  have  secured  such  redress 
as  they  have  determined  upon.  Having  ae- 
eured  tba  redress,  they  may  then  resume 
their  normal  obedience  to  us. 

"Any  man  who  so  desires  may  take  an  oath 
to  obey  tbe  commands  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  for  tbe  achievement  of  these  ends, 
and  to  Join  with  them  in  assailing  ua  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Wa  give  pubUe  and 
free  permission  to  take  this  oath  to  Kqj  man 
who  ao  desires,  and  at  no  time  will  we  pro- 
hibit any  man  from  taking  it.  Indeed,  we 
will  compel  any  of  our  subjects  who  are  un- 
willing to  take  It  to  swear  it  at  our  command. 

If  ona  of  tba  twenty-flva  barons  dies  or 
leaves  tbe  country,  or  la  prevented  In  any 
other  way  from  discharging  his  duties,  the 
rest  of  them  shall  ^oose  another  baron  in 
bia  place,  at  their  discretion,  who  shall  be 
duly  sworn  in  as  they  were. 

"In  the  evMit  of  disagreement  among  the 
twenty-five  barons  on  any  matter  refwred 
to  them  for  decision,  the  verdict  <a  the  ma- 
jority present  shaU  have  tbe  same  validity 
aa  a  unanimous  verdict  of  the  whc^e  twenty- 
five,  wbeOier  these  were  all  present  or  soma 
of  those  Btunmoned  were  unwilllug  or  unable 
to  appear. 

"Tba  twenty-five  barons  shall  swear  to 
obey  all  tbe  above  articles  faithfully,  and 
shall  cause  them  to  be  obeyed  by  others  to 
tbe  best  of  their  powers. 

"We  will  not  seek  to  procure  from  anyone, 
either  by  our  own  efforts  at  those  of  a  third 
party,  anything  by  which  any  part  of  these 
oonocasioDs  or  liberties  might  be  revoked  or 
dtminlsbed,  Should  such  a  thing  be  pro- 
cured, it  shall  be  null  and  void  and  we  will 
at  no  time  make  use  of  it,  either  ourselves 
or  through  a  third  party." 

•(62)  We  have  remitted  and  pardoned 
fully  to  all  men  any  ill-will,  hurt,  or  grudges 
that  have  arisen  between  us  and  our  sub- 
jects, whether  clergy  or  laymen,  sinca  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute.  We  have  in  addi- 
tion remitted  fully,  and  for  our  own  part 
have  also  pardoned,  to  all  clergy  and  laymen 
any  offences  committed  as  a  result  of  the 
aald  dispute  between  Easter  In  the  sixteenth 
year  of  our  reign  (i.e.  1215)  and  tbe  restora- 
tion of  peace. 

In  addition  we  have  caused  iettei-s  patent 
to  be  made  for  the  barons,  bearing  witness 
to  this  security  and  to  the  concessions  set 
out  above,  over  the  seals  of  Stephen  arch- 
bishop of  Cnnterbury.  Henry  arclibl-liop  oi 


Dublin,  the  other  bishops  named  above,  and 
Master  Pandulf . 

*(e3)  Xt  Is  aoeordingly  our  wisOi  and  cota- 
maad  that  tba  w^g**"**  Church  shall  be 
fraa.  and  that  men  in  our  kingdom  shall  have 
and  ka^  aU  these  Ubertiea.  rights,  and  oou- 
oessiona.  well  and  peaceably  in  their  fulness 
and  entirety  for  them  and  their  heirs,  of 
us  and  our  heirs.  In  all  things  and  all  places 
for  ever. 

Both  we  and  the  barons  have  sworn  that 
all  this  shall  be  observed  In  good  faith  and 
without  deceit,  ^ntness  the  abovementloned 
people  and  many  others. 

Given  by  our  hand  in  the  meadow  that 
is  called  Bunnymede,  between  Windsor  and 
Staines,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  our  reign  Hjb.  laiS:  the 
new  refftnal  year  began  on  28  Mag) . 

AMZNDSCSirr  OFTEKXD  BT  MX.  BECHI2S  or  WEST 
VIRGIinA  TO  THE  AIIKKDICEIfT  XN  THB  KATUKK 
OP  A  SUBBTITUTK  OFFTKXD  BT  MB.  BlTTlftW 

Mr.  HECHLEB  of  West  ^rgtails.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  iSr.  Hechixb  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  amendment  in  tbe  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offraed  by  ICr.  BaiTicaK : 
On  page  2,  line  5,  after  tba  word  "dalega- 
ticm,'*  atrlke  out  the  comma  insert  a  aeml- 
ocdon  and  strike  the  balance,  line  6  through 
Une  8. 

PARUAMENIABT    UfQ17IKT 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  parHamentary  inquiry  so 
the  Members  will  understand  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  manager  of  this  resolu- 
tion—4hat  is,  myself— lias  tb»  oppor- 
timity  to  move  the  pfrerlous  question  on 
the  amendment  or  on  the  rescdutlon  and 
all  amendments  tho'eto? 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  In  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  WludOb  an£  tbe 
gentleman  has  the  right  to  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment  or 
on  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  BOUilNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yldd  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  BOLLZNG) . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ior  yielding. 

Mr.  SpeBLker,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  in  the  House  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  cutoff  debate.  But  I  do  want  to  say 
if  we  cannot  have  a  relatively  orderly 
and  rdatively  prompt  conclusion,  with 
everyone  that  has  an  amendment  having 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment, 
at  some  point  I  think  it  will  probably  be 
the  will  of  the  House,  and  I  will  try  to 
sense  it,  that  they  do  not  want  this  to 
go  on  forever. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  fnxn  Maryland 
gave  a  very  facetious  and  xmrespoosive 
comment  whoa  I  suggested  that  these 
two  staff  members  wa«  unnecessary.  I 
do  not  believe  tihe  gentleman  f  rmn  Mary- 
land addressed  the  Issue  directly,  as  he 
frequently  is  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I 
would  mo'ely  ask  the  gentlonan  from 
Maryland  why  he  does  not  acc^t  sudi 
an  obviously  logical  and  money-eaTlnc 
amendment,  in  his  prior  response  to  the 
genleman  from  West  Virginia? 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  sorry  if  he  took 
my  answer  to  be  facetious.  It  was  only 
half  so.  Honestly,  in  the  3  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  established  no  frame 
of  reference  for  Judging  what  staff  is 
needed  for  foreign  travel  and  junkets 
abroad.  I  have  not  taken  any  junkets. 
Other  Members  who  have,  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  just  spoke, 
indicated  that  there  is  some  need  for 
some  staff  assistance  on  great  occasions 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  In 
the  gentleman's  amendment  he  put  two 
staff  members  in  there.  He  gives  abso- 
lutely no  Justification  why  those  two  staff 
members  should  be  there. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  i  Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  support  the 
tunendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  for  a  very  curious 
reason,  perhaps.  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  be  defeated,  but  If  it  is  not,  then 
there  is  a  ceiling  of  $10,000,  not  only  for 
travel,  but  for  safeguarding  the  Bdagna 
Carta.  I  think  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  safeguard  the  Magna  Carta  when 
we  get  it  here.  So  if  we  do  not  send  these 
two  staff  people  over  there,  we  will  have 
that  much  more  left  to  safeguard  the 
Magna  Carta. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
*Mi-.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  tlaank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  leader  Is 
beating  a  dead  horse  to  death.  There  is 
ample  funding  to  protect  the  Magna 
Carta  when  it  gets  here. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  With 
all  this  talk,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land still  has  not  given  any  reason  what- 
soever as  to  why  we  need  those  two  staff 
members.  I  reiterate  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  taxpayer  money  to  send  two 
staff  members  on  this  trip. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  wish 
to  make  the  comment  that  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  tMr.  Hechler)  is  agreed 
to  and  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  tMr.  Bauman )  is  agi-eed 
to,  I  would  hope  the  Speaker  would  ap- 
point the  gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Bauman).  He  is  young,  he  looks  vigorous, 
and  I  think  this  would  be  a  better  House 
if  he  would  travel  some. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
recognized? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  going  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PsTsn).  but  if  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Bau- 
man amendment  at  this  time,  the  Chair 
will  state  that  he  is  out  of  order,  there 
Is  already  an  amendment  pending. 

PARLIAME.ITASY    INQUIHT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Is  a  vote  on  my  amendment  in  order 
at  this  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  vote  on  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  be  taken. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Battman). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia)  there  were — ayes  25,  noes 
52. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PEYSER  TO  THB 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTrTUTK 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  BAUMAN 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Bauman:  At  the  end  of  the 
amendment  Insert  a  new  section  6  to  allow 
for  pajnnent  of  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  display  of  the  Magna  Carta  in  the  United 
States  Capitol. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
mentioned  before  that  he  and  I  have  sel- 
dom voted  together  on  a  number  of  Is- 
sues, I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would 
give  consideration  at  this  time  to  my 
amendment  and  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  endorse  the  amendment  that  I  am  now 
offering,  because  I  believe  that  with  this 
amendment  we  do  now  have  sulflclent 
support  to  agree  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  ttiink  this  would  make  it  a  reasonable 
amendment,  in  that  it  provides  for  send- 
ing to  England  the  highest  elected  ofll- 
cials  from  our  House  of  Representatives 
and  from  the  U.S.  Senate,  It  is  going  to 
allow  two  staff  members,  it  is  going  to 
allow  an  adequate  amount  of  money  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  those  Members,  and 
with  my  amendment  it  will  guarsmtee 
sufficient  funds  to  protect  the  Magna 
Carta  and  to  give  it  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment here  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  tliis  is  a  reason- 
able and  worthwhile  position  to  take.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  con.sider  this  favorably. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gei.tlenian 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Petser)  has  offered  Is  in 
exactly  the  language  that  is  already  con- 
tained In  my  resolution,  in  section  3. 
page  2. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  difference  is  that  the  gentleman  in- 
cluded the  total  amount  of  $10,000,  and 
I  am  saying  that  the  $10,000  pertains  to 
the  travel  of  the  delegation  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  delegation,  and  the  new 
section  says:  "And  whatever  other  ex- 
penses are  necessary  to  the  protection  or 
for  the  protection  of  the  Magna  Carta." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  gentleman  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  will  agree  with  that 
amendment.  I  hope  we  can  vote  on  It,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  have  a  reasonable  concur- 
rent resolution  to  work  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sfubstltute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<  Mr.  Bauman  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Peyser)  ,  there 
were — yeas  12,  nays  87. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  Members  of  the  House  whether 
there  are  any  further  amendments  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman). 

If  there  are  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman). 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  94,  nays  30fl, 
answered  ■present"  1,  not  voting  31,  a'i 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  112] 


VEAS— 94 

Abclnor 

Broyhill 

Devine 

Alexander 

Carr 

Dickinson 

Audersoi!, 

Clancy 

Duncan,  Tenn 

calif. 

Clausen, 

du  Pont 

Archer 

DonH. 

Early 

Armstrong 

Cleveland 

Emery 

Ashbrook 

Cohen 

English 

Bafniis 

Collins,  Tex. 

Eshleman 

Baunian 

Conlan 

Evans,  Ind. 

Beard,  Teiin 

Coughlin 

Frenzel 

Bennett 

Crane 

Frey 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Gold  water 
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Va. 


Gradison 
Orassley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Hhi  rtugton 
Harsha 
Herhler.  W. 
Kubbard 
Jurman 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Lsgomarslno 
Latta 
Litton 
Lott 


Ab/ug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Allen 
Ambro 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Biu'ke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clay 
Cochran 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cormau 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daiilelson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwluski 
Dlfigs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Dowaitng,  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Edgar 

E.iwards,  Ala. 
Etlwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlt  iiborn 


lAiJan 

McDonald 

Madden 

MagtUre 

Martin 

MasaoU 

Meeds 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

MUU 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Pattlaon,  N.Y. 
Peyser 
Pressler 
Qule 
Regula 
Rlnaldo 
Blsenhoover 

NAYS— 306 

Bsch 

Ehrlns,  Tenu. 

C^nwlck 

Plndley 

Fish 

FUher 

Fithlan 

Plorlo 

nowers 

Fljmt 

Ftoley 

Krd,  Tenn. 

PDrsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Oude 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helatoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlls 

Rblland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Landruni 

Leggett 

Letunau 

I.ent 

Levltas 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 


Boblnaon 
Roueeelot 
Bunnele 
Ruppe 


Schroeder 

Sctaulse 

Sbnster 

Snjrdar 

Sipvaca 

Steemuui 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Vander  Jagt 
vrwxaplw 
Whltehunt 
WUaon.  C.  H. 

Wirth 
Wydler 


McPaU 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Mabon 


Mathia 

Matminaea 

Melotaer 

Meyner 

Mecvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 
Mlneta 


Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

MoaUey 

Moirett 

MoUotaan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  P». 

Morgan 

MoBher 

MOHB 

MotU 

Muipby,  N.Y. 

Murtb* 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

NichoU 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
PUce 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcbard 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 
RangM 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sautlni 
Sarbanes 


Sftttarfield 

Sobener 

Sdtelius 

Belberling 

Sharp 

Stalptey 

Sbriver 

Slkes 

Simon 

Bisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

SolarB 

E^MUman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
SUrk 
Steed 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuekey 

Studds 

Symington 

Taloott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Ttaone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

UUman 

Van  Deerliu 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 


^gorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Weaver 

Wbalen 

Wbit* 

Wbitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylte 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ha. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Eckhardt 


Annun?io 

Barrett 

BeU 

Biaggi 

Burgener 

Clawaon,  Del 

CoUins,  Dl. 

Dans 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fary 

FasceU 


NOT  VOTINQ- 

Flood 

Ford,  Mich. 

Olaimo 

Oilman 

Green 

Guyer 

Hansen 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Heinz 

Hlnshaw 

Karth 


-31 

Maodouald 
Metcalfe 
Murphy,  HI, 
Rees 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
SuUivan 
UdaU 
Waxman 
Zeferetti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  followinx 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Fasoell. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Del  Clswson. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Macdonsld  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  ReoB  wltai  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  niinois  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mi.  UdaU. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ouyer, 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  8IKES  and  Mr.  LEHMAN  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


EO    BT    MR.    EOOAB 

Speaker,  I  offer  an 


AMENDMENT    OFFE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr. 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar:  On  page 
3,  line  3,  Insert  "not  to  exceed  $10,000"  Im- 
mediat^y  after  "  ( 1 ) ". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  insert  "not  more  than 
five"  immediately  before  "staff  members". 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  just  voted 
down  a  very  restrictive  substitute  for 
this  resolution.  I  rise  at  this  point  to 
offer  a  more  moderate  amendment.  It 
amoids  subsection  1  of  section  2,  and 
provides  language  with  a  bit  more  flexi- 
bility than  that  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Bifaryland  (Mr.  Bauman).  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  580  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  ex- 
poises  of  the  25-Member  delegation,  in- 
cluding expenses  of  staff  members  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man, respectively,  to  assist  the  delega- 
tion. But  the  language  in  this  resolution 
specifies  neither  how  much  money  in  ex- 
penses can  be  spent  nor  how  many  staff 
may  accompanj-  the  delegation. 


My  amendment  is  simple  in  this  re- 
spect. It  only  deals  with  these  two  parts 
of  this  resolutioa.  The  language  I  t^er 
would  limit  our  expenses  for  the  trip  of 
the  delegation  to  participate  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bicmtennial  activities  to  $10,000 
This  sum  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  per 
diem  expenses  of  25  Members  and  5 
staff  for  3  days,  and  allow  over  $3,000  for 
associated  expenses.  I  believe  ttuit  this 
limitation  is  more  fiscally  responsible 
than  the  unlimited  funding  language  in 
the  resolution.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  the  delegation  will  not  wisely  spend 
the  money  authorized  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  580.  This  bill  has  re- 
ceived international  attention.  Approval 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  positive 
statement  that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
place  reasonable  limits  on  all  exiiendi- 
tures  of  taxpayers'  money. 

This  bill  can  be  perceived,  with  the 
current  language,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fri- 
volity of  the  94th  Congress  when  it 
comes  to  fiscal  zesponsibiUty,  regardless 
of  our  own  personal  resiteet  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Speaker  and  his  staff. 

Altfaoufib  I  would  like  to  see  a  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  Members  who  are 
sent  as  ddegates,  I  do  recognise.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  importance  of  our  accept- 
ing this  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  I  Just  want  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  I  believe  many 
of  the  219  of  my  ccdleagues  who  voted 
against  the  original  resolution  were  not 
voting  against  the  M^«na  Carta,  were 
not  voting  against  the  gracious  gift  of  the 
English  people,  wa«  not  voting  against 
the  leadership;  but  wesre  voting  against 
the  imlimited  expenses  and  uliat  seemed 
at  that  time  to  be  an  unnecessary  junket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  if  we  include 
this  very  moderate  language  in  the  re- 
solution, it  would  not  only  be  acceptable 
to  me,  but  I  believe  acceptable  to  many 
of  the  219  persons  who  voted  against  the 
original  resolution.  I  anticipate  that  we 
will  pass  the  resolution  with  my  amend- 
ment and  that  we  will  bring  the  Magna 
Carta  to  this  country. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  debate  has  been 
going  on,  I  have  gone  and  got  the  Magna 
Carta  from  the  Library  of  Ccwigress.  Here 
it  is.  It  has  been  at  no  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  except  for 
20  pages  of  Xeroxing.  I  should  offer  It  for 
reprinting  in  the  Record,  but  that  would 
not  be  necessary,  would,  indeed,  be  too 
expensive  and  would  be  redundant  be- 
cause it  is  printed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  180  of  the  81st  Congress,  2d  session, 
a  document  titled  "Magna  Carta." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  not  facetiously 
on  this  proposition.  Ihe  Magna  Carta  is 
of  course  the  mother  lode  of  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans. 

It  contains  matter  that  is  basic  and 
extremely  Important  like  its  Items  39  and 
40: 

39.  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  impris- 
oned or  disseised  or  exUed  or  In  any  way  de- 
stroyed, nor  will  we  go  upon  him  nor  send 
upon  him,  except  by  the  lawful  Judgment 
of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

40.  To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one  wlU 
ue  rerii.-ic  or  delay,  right  or  Justice. 
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It  contains  admonitions  calling  for 
good  government,  as  in  item  45: 

46.  Wo  will  appoint  as  Justices,  constables, 
sheriffs,  or  ballUTa  only  such  as  know  the  law 
ot  the  realm  and  mean  to  observe  It  well. 

It  calls  for  due  and  fair  process,  as  in 
item  52: 

52.  If  any  one  has  been  dIspoBsesBed  or 
removed  by  us,  without  the  legal  Judgment 
or  his  peers,  from  his  lands,  castles,  fran- 
chises, or  from  his  right,  we  will  Inomedlately 
restore  them  to  him;  and  If  a  dispute  arise 
over  this,  then  let  It  be  decided  by  the  flve- 
and-twenty  barons  of  whom  mention  Is  made 
below  In  the  claiise  for  seciu-liig  the 
peace.  •  •  • 

But  it  Is  also  a  political  document,  ad- 
ministering the  take-over  power  in  a 
very  practical  way,  a  way  that  might 
please  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  in  its  directness.  It  says 
in  item  50 : 

60.  We  will  entirely  remove  from  their 
bailiwicks,  the  relations  of  Gerard  of  Athde 
(so  that  in  future  they  shall  have  no  baili- 
wick In  England):  namely.  Engelard  of 
Clgogn^,  Peter,  Guy.  and  Andrew  of  Oluin- 
ceaio.  Guy  of  Clgogn*.  Geoffrey  of  Martlgny 
with  bis  brothers,  Philip  Mark  and  his  broth- 
ers and  his  nephew  Geoffrey,  and  the  whole 
brood  of  the  same. 


That  is  really  pure  Wayne  Hays,  isn't 
it? 

POINT   OF   OBOEB 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
words  taken  down.  He  mentioned  my 
name,  but  nobody  was  paying  attention 
because  there  is  so  much  noise.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  praised  me  or  damned 
me. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  was 
not  criticized. 

Would  the  gentleman  withdraw  that 
request? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  will  withdraw 
the  request. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  getting 
back  to  my  subject:  Magna  Carta  is  a 
reflection  of  the  common  characteristic 
of  the  people  of  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States. 

The  matter  that  we  have  in  common 
with  our  British  cousins  is  that  we  are 
both  pragmatic  people.  The  matter  we 
do  not  have  in  common  with  them  is 
that  we  are  not  a  ceremonial  people.  We 
do  not  change  the  guard.  We  do  not  send 
people  as  mere  messengers  to  carry  docu- 
ments. If  we  were  sending  10  persons  or 
25  or  50  to  England  to  confer  together 
about  our  grealMMjnstitutional  heritage, 
about  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  real 
essential  ingredients  of  our  representa- 
tive systems  and  then,  as  a  symbolic 
act  illustrative  of  our  common  heritage 
we  should  bring  back  a^pUtflginal  of  the 
Magna  Carter  on  loaftTr  should  vote 
for  this  resolution. 

I  vote  against  it  because  I  consider  it 
totally  ceremonial.  I  consider  that  a 
kind  of  Disneyland  operation  that  is  not 
a  worthy  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial. 
I  shall  vote  against  it  for  that  reason 
and  for  that  rea.son  alone. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
voted  down  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  it  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
should  put  limitations  on  staflOng  of 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  this 
delegation  without  specific  knowledge  of 
the  demands  on  those  individuals  and  on 
the  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  question   is   on   the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania »Mr.  Edgar  ). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  from  the  beginning  up  to  this 
point.  As  one  of  the  newest  Members  of 
this  body  who  hav/  come  to  respect  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  their  integrity.  I 
resent  the  imputations  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  integrity  and  trutliful- 
ness  of  the  leadership  of  this  body  as  to 
the  invitation  that  was  .extended. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  has  told 
me,  the  distinguished  minority  floor  lead- 
er has  told  me.  and  the  distinguished 
majority  floor  leader  has  told  me.  that 
the  number  of  25  was  included  in  the 
invitation  from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Parliament  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  by  the  British 
Embassy. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  now 
at  the  point  where  we  are  either  going 
to  accept  their  very  gracious  invitation 
and  offer,  or  we  are  going  to  reject  it.  I 
am  hoping  that  we  can  bring  this  debate 
to  an  end  by  a  motion  simply  to  adopt 
this  resolution,  which  would  say,  "Yes.  we 
will  accept  your  gracious  and  generous 
invitation,"  or  vote  no,  and  say  "No.  we 
will  not  accept  the  invitation."  I  think 
it  has  come  to  just  that  point. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz) . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Members  attention  that  we  earn 
about  $44,600  a  year.  If  we  break  that 
down  into  weeks,  that  is  about  $860  a 
week.  It  is  about  $172  a  day.  It  is  $21  an 
hour,  on  a  5-day  week.  There  are  435  of 
us  here.  That  is  $21  Umes  435.  which  Is 
about  $9,135  an  hour  of  our  time  being 
wasted.  Multiply  that  by  2.  and  already 
we  have  wasted  $18,270,  not  counting  the 
printers. 

Let  us  get  down  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
hi,':  observation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ould  also  call  to  the 


attention  of  the  Members  the  fact  that 
we  are  spending  not  Just  the  little  money 
that  will  be  spent  to  go  over  and  receive 
the  charter  that  has  been  so  graciously 
and  generously  extended  to  us  in  this 
invitation,  but  we  are  spending  literally 
millions  of  dollars  In  celebrating  this 
Bicentennial.  We  will  be  entertaining  the 
Queen,  and  we  know  how  much  money 
we  will  have  to  spend  to  guard  her  and 
take  her  about  this  country. 

I  would  hope  we  may  now  wind  up 
tliis  debate  by  a  motion  on  the  previous 
question. 

AMENDMZNT   OFrEBED  BT   MX.  DCBWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On 
page  2.  line  13,  strike  the  period  and  Insert 
"on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  Just  a  minor  technical  amendment.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  think  there  was  an 
oversight  in  draftsmanship.  This  merely 
has  the  language  identical  as  to  the 
House  and  Senate  appointment  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  a  good  point,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Blinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  same  sentiments  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by   the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwihski)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
So    the    concurrent    resolution    wfa 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah:  has  already 
put  the  question,  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  has  been  ^greed  to.  The  gen- 
tleman's request  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  said  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  immediately  after  the  Chair 
made  the  statement. 
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The  8PEAKKR.  Tbie  Chair  is  totng  to 
count  every  iCember  bare.  Tbe  Chair 
knows  that  there  is  a  quorum  ptmmA 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
Chair  knows  that  a  quorum  is  i>reMat, 
I  will  not  press  further,  and  I  will  with- 
draw my  request  and  the  point  of  (Hider. 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Hoase  ResolutioQ  1089.  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  House  rejected 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutttm  98  and 
laid  on  the  table  a  motioii  to  reconsider 
the  vote  thereon  on  March  8.  1976.  are 
vacated. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollzng). 

Mr.  BOmND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1086, 1  call  UP  from  the  Speaker's  taUe 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  98)  to  provide  for  a  delegaticm 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  go  to  the 
lUnlted  Kingdom  for  purposes  of  accept- 
dng  a  loan  of  an  original  copy  ot  the 
fHiagna  Carta,  and  tor  other  puiposes. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  oooisideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

MOnOK   OmRKO  BT   m.  BOXXING 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoixiNQ  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution.  8.  Ck>n.  Bea.  98,  and  to  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  provlalooB  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  680,  as  agreed  to,  as  fOllovi: 

That  (a)  a  delegatlan  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress abaU  be  i^polnted  to  prooeed  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
to  the  United  KingdcMn,  there. to  attend  the 
presentation  of  tlie  Magna  Carta,  under  suit- 
able auspices,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
states,  to  be  held  In  the  custody  of  their 
representative,  ttie  (Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

(b)  The  delegation  shaU  ctnslst  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
not  to  exceed  twenty  four  additional  Mem- 
bers appointed  as  foUows: 

(1)  Twelve  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders. 

(2)  Twelve  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders. 

shaU  be  reimbursed  by  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  such  reimbursement  Is  here- 
by authorized) : 

(1)  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegation. 
Including  expenses  of  staff  members  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
respectively,  to  assist  the  delegation; 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  expenses  incurred  by  it  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  and  ^pensee  Incurred  In  caonec- 
tlon  with  the  functions  of  the  delegation 
in  the  United  Kingdom; 

(3)  for  payment  of  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  display  of  the  Magna  Carta  in  the 
United  States  Capitol.  Including  those  ex- 
penses associated  with  delegations  Invited 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  other  nations  In  connection  with 
joint  Bicentennial  ceremonies. 

Sec.  3.  All  authority  for  such  expenditures 
.shall  expire  at  the  close  of  business  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 


Hie  quBsUon  was  taken  and  the 
Dpeaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Ifir.  BAXnCAN.  Mr.  G^oeaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  p(rint  of  (ur- 
6et  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

litB  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  dix.  Baukah)  objects  to  the 
vote  on  ttie  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  makes  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quMnun  is  not  present.  The 
Chair  has  mentioned  before  that  he  ia 
cartain  that  a  quorum  is  present.  How- 
ever, the  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  thirty-four  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  division. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Bauiuh)  there  were — ^yeas  180.  nays  17. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  cm  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  ot  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  believes 
that  there  is  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  I^;>eaker.  I  imder- 
stand  there  is  smne  question  as  to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  tired  ot 
counting.  We  will  let  the  Monbers  count 
themsdves. 

When  a  qutmim  is  not  present,  a  roll- 
call  is  automatic. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent lifembers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  294,  najs  98, 
not  voting  40,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  113) 
TEAS— 294 


Absug 

Adams 

Alexander 

AUen 

Ambro 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashley 

A^m 

AuOoln 

Badillo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Beard.  R.L 

Beard.  Tenn. 

BedeU 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanehard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademae 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Buike,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Buiiison,  Mo. 

Btuton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip  Fraser 

Butler  Prey 

Carney  Puous 

Carr  Oaydos 

Carter  Gibbous 


Cederberg 

Chapp^ 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Danid.  Dan 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

DeUiuns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Duncan.  Dreg. 

Duncan,  Term.  Howe 

Edwards,  Ala.     Hubbard 

Edwards,  Calif.  Hughes 


Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 


EUberg 

English 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

PascelU, 

Penwick\ 

Pindiev 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 


Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Koch 

Nix 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 


Landrum 

Lsggett 

Lehman 

lient 

Levltas 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Uoyd,Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,Md. 

Lundlne 

Mcdory 

McCloakey 

McOolllster 

McOoimack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgsn 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Maaeoli 

Heeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Meevlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

Mills 

Mmeta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nowak 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbtook 
Baucus 

Bennett 
BroyhUl 
Biuleson,  Tex 
Byron 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D 'Amours 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Emerj' 


Obarstar 

Obey 

O^len 

O^Baim 

onxtux 

Ottlaser 


Slkes 
Blmon 


Fatten,  N.J. 
Pattanion. 

OaUf. 
Pepper 
Perkina 
Pettta 
PU^e 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QulUen 


RandaU 

Bangd 

Renas 

Btaodss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Blsentaoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogei'B 

Roncallo 

Rooney 


Rosenthal 

Boush 

Roytial 

Ruaso 

Ryan 

St  Oennalu 

Sarastn 

Sarbanes 

Sattatfleid 

Sctaeuer 

Scbneebell 

BebeUos 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

NATS— «8 

Brans,  Ind. 

Pltblan 

Plorio         I 

Prenzel       ' 

Goldwater 

OoodUng 

Oradlaon 

Grassley 

Hannaford 

HarUn 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roberta 


SkidkltB 

Stack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solan 

SpeOman 

Spenee 

GKanton. 

J.  William 
Stead 
ntelger.  Wis. 

Stokea 

Stnitton 

Stoduy 

StiMMs 

Symlasttm 

Taylor,  MO. 

Tk9lar.NX;. 

Tsesua 

Voompeon 

THomton 

Trexler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

UUman 

VanPeetUn 

VandarJast 

Vandy  Veen 

VlgoitU> 

Wanonner 

Walsh 

Weaver 

Whalem 

White 

WhltAuxat 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

vniaon,TKK. 

wour 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

YoimcOa. 

Yoimg.Tex. 

Zablocki 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottt 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nateher 
Ncdan 

Pattlaon,  N.Y. 
Peyser 
Preasler 
Regula 
Rlnaldo 


Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blaggi 

Bxirgener 

Clawson,  Del 

OoUins,  HI. 

Davis 

Downing,  Va. 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pary 

Flood 


Holt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kasten 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Lagomaretiio 

Latta 

Llttou 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Madden 

Maguire 

Miller.  CalU. 

MUler.  Ohio 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTING — 40 

Ford.  BCich 

Glalmo 

Oilman 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hansen 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Karth 

Maodonald 

Martin 

Mathis 


Robinson 

Rouaselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santini 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Steelman 

Steiger.  Ari?:. 

Symnu 

Talcott 

Tbone 

Wampler 

Whitten 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wylie 


Metcalfe 
Miuphy.  ni. 

Rostenkowski 
Staggers      — ' 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
SuUivan 
UdaU 
Vanik 
Waxman 
Zeferetti 
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The  Clerk  annoimce^  the-  foDowlng 
pain: 

UX.  Artntmwlkn  witb  Mr.  BtfL 

Ur.  Banwtt  vlth  Ifir.  Oialmo. 
Mr.  Acktebbo  with  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  ttmezwui. 
Mr.  Waxnuui  with  M^.  Bisganer.  * 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Fury'. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Downlnc  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Ooda. 
Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  IlllnoU  with  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mra.  CoUlna  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Matbls. 
Mr.  Kvanaof  Colorado  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Eefsrettl  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 
Mr.  Bostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  VanUc. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  With  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Messrs.  HARSltA..  BCKHARDT.  LIT- 
TON, and  COUOHUN  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

8o  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was-  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  In. 

A  motldn  to  rec6nslder  was  laid  on 
the  Ubie. 

A  similar  Hou.se  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  580)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPROVING  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
AND  MONETARY  ARRANGE- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terna tlonsa  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  In  1975  renew^  and  strength- 
ened   Its    commitment .  to    pursue    the 


confidence  stemming  from  a  deeper  un- 
dentandlng  of  our  eommoD  dasttny. 
Tliey  set  the  stage  for  oar  efforts  to  deal 
with  a  varletgr  of  spedfle  tntemattonal 
economic  challenges  facing  us  in  1976. 
jcoHXTaar  atTAiaa 

Efforts  to  revise  the  international 
monetary  system  resulted  In  major  re- 
forms. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund's  Interim 
Committee  in  Jamaica,  we  reached 
agreement  on  amendments  to  the  IMF 
Articles  of  Agreement  with  respect  to 
quotas,  exchange  rates,  and  the  role  of 
gold.  The  negotiations  resulted  In  the 
first  majo.'  revision  of  the  International 
monetary  system  since  the  1944  Bretton 
Wood  Conference.  The  exchange  rate 
provisions  of  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment will  be  amended  to  provide  a  flex- 
ible framework  for  the  future  evolution 
of  the  system.  The  Interim  Committee 
also  reached  agreement  on  steps  to  phase 
gold  out  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

tdXTLTILATTRAL  TRADE    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  In 
Geneva  have  gained  momentum  since 
early  1975.  At  the  Ramboulllet  Summit 
we  unanimously  agreed  to  seek  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  these  negotiations 
by  1977.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  provide  strong  support  and  leader- 
ship to  the  effort  to  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers and  otherwise  improve  the  world 
trading  system. 

ENEBCT 

The  establishment  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency  by  the  United  States  and 
its  OECD  partners  constituted  a  major 
response  to  the  economic  imbalance  In 
the  vital  area  of  energy.  The  lEA  has 
dev  iped  the  details  of  an  Internation- 
al Energy  Program  designed  to  Umit  the 
vulnerability  of  the  participating  nations 
to  supply  Interruptions.  Agreement  was 
al.so  reached  on  longer-term  cooperation 
to  reduce  consumption  and  develop  al- 


traditional  U.S.  goals  o%freer  trade  and    ternatlve  energy  sources  In  order  to  les 


enhanced  global  economic  Stability  and 
prosperity.  The  United  ^tates  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  major  economic  initia- 
tives providing  leadership  in  efforts  to 
Improve  trade  and  monetary  arrange- 
ments, to  establish  cooperative  mecha- 
nisms for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
food  and  energy,  and  to  offer  effective  in- 
ternational responses  to  those  nations  in 
greatest  need.  1975  was  a  year  of  achieve- 
ment which  produced  new  and  more 
effective  international  economic  policies, 
as  the  following  highlights  indicate. 

ECONOMIC    SVlSliTT    MEETTNG 

In  November  I  met  with  the  heads  of 
the  governments  of  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  King- 
dom at  Ramboulllet,  France,  to  discuss 
the  world  economic  situation  and  eco- 
nomic problems  common  to  our  coun- 
tries. The  Summit  Meeting  concentrated 
on  the  need  for  new  efforts  in  the  areas 
of  world  trade,  monetary  matters  and 
raw  materials,  including  energy.  We 
agreed  that  sustained,  stable  economic 
growth  In  the  Industrial  natlops  will  be 
facilitated  by  pilr  cooperative  efforts. 
This  Meeting,  and  ^  the  accompanying 
bilateral  talks  I.^ad  with  leaders  of  the 
major  Industrialized  democracies,  estab- 
lished a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and 


sen  dependence  on  Imported  energy.  We 
have  established  emergency  arrange- 
ments providing  for  energy  reserves, 
consumption  restraint  measures,  and  al- 
location procedures. 

OCVZLOPINC   COCNTEIES 

The  United  States  is  committed  to 
a-ssisting  developing  countries  In  their 
efforts  to  achieve  economic  progress.  Our 
response  tc  the  needs  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  was  expressed  clearly 
and  positively  at  the  Seventh  Special 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  In  Sep- 
tember. We  proposed  a  new  development 
secvirlty  facility  in  the  IMF  to  sta- 
bilize overall  export  earnings  In  de- 
veloping coimtries,  and  numerous  other 
Ideas — Including  trade  preferences — to 
achieve  mutually  beneficial  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  economic  development. 

COMMOOmES 

At  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  we  indicated  that  we  will 
consider  participating  in  various  com- 
modity agreements  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  We  also  announced  that  we  intend 
to  Join  the  Fifth  International  Tin 
Agreement,  subject  to  Congressional  ap- 
proval. The  need,  value  and  structure  of 
commodity  agreements  vary  for  different 


commodities.  In  considering  commodity 
agreementa  oo  a  caae-bsr-case  basis,  we 
will  oppose  conceited  efforts  to  manhra- 
late  supplies  and  prices  which  Ignore  the 
interests  of  eonsnmlng  eoontri^  while 
seeking  to  asstue  develc^iing  countries 
adeqtuite  Income  from  their  natural  re- 
sources. 

FOOD  AND  ACaiCDUtnat 

The  United  States  in  1976  continued 
Its  vital  leadership  in  seeldng  strength- 
ened cooperation  to  Increase  world  food 
production  and  trade.  We  proposed  an 
expanded  international  grain  reserve 
system  and  enlarged  our  food  aid  as- 
sistance. We  will  continue  our  policy  of 
encouraging  maximum  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  our  efforts  to  achieve  an 
efficient  distribution  system  to  assure 
that  hungry  people  wUI  be  fed. 

tr-S.HBOVIET  AOSKXICXMTS  OM  QKAIIf  AMU  OH. 

Last  October,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  an  agreement 
providing  for  regular  and  orderly  sales 
of  American  wheat  and  com  during  the 
next  five  years.  The  American  people — 
our  farmers,  our  workers,  and  our  con- 
sumers— will  benefit  from  this  agree- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  Is  committed  to 
purchasing  at  least  6  million  metric  tons 
of  grain  per  year,  representing  1  billion 
dollars  in  armual  export  earnings. 

In  signing  this  agreement,  we  have  as- 
sured a  stable,  long-term  foreign  market 
for  our  grain,  and  a  more  reliable  flow 
of  payments  from  abroad.  We  have  as- 
sured American  fanners  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  a  regular  buyer  of  grain 
at  market  prices,  thereby  increasing  the 
incentive  for  full  production.  We  have 
provided  Jobs  for  American  transporta- 
tion workers  and  seamen.  We  have  neu- 
tralized a  great  destabilizing  factor  in 
our  grain  markets.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, we  have  preserved  our  private 
marketing  system,  permitting  us  to  main- 
tain our  highly  successful  policy  of  all- 
out  production  and  open  markets. 

In  the  same  constructive  spirit,  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  also  committed 
themselves  to  negotiations  on  a  5-year 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  Soviet  oil. 
These  negotiations  are  currently  under- 
way. 

MULTINATIONAL    CORPORATIONS 

Multinational  corporations  (MNC's) 
continue  to  be  a  highly  visible  and  con- 
troversial factor  In  International  affairs. 
MNC's  have  made  major  contributions  to 
world  economic  development  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  While  the 
major  portion  of  foreign  Investment  by 
multinational  corporations  is  concen- 
trated In  Industrial  nations,  many  de- 
veloping countries  actively  seek  invest- 
ments by  MNC's.  recognizing  their 
potential  contribution  to  economic  de- 
velopment. Recognizing  the  generally 
positive  Impact  of  MNC's  on  world  trade 
and  production,  I  am  distressed  by  re- 
ports of  corrupt  practices  by  some  com- 
panies. For  that  reason.  I  have  directed 
that  members  of  my  Administration 
undertake  efforts,  both  domestically  and 
Internationally,  to  assure  that  multina- 
tional corporations  obey  the  laws  and 
conform  with  the  public  policies  of  the 
coimtries  In  which  they  do  business. 
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We  are  partlci^wttng  In  ttie  devdop- 
ment  of  an  International  ooda  to  pnMMe 
guldeUnes  for  responelbla  eoiporate 
behavior.  Tbe  OrganlHttian  for  ■eonomle 
Cooperation  aad  Development  baa  made 
substantial  ptogrebs  towainA  drafting  a 
code,  and  similar  efforts  wfll  ke  under- 
taken in  the  Dhlted  Matlana  and  the 
Orgsmizatlan  at  American  States  la 
1976.  It  is  highly  important  that  aueh 
codes  of  conduct  provide  ttiat  both  molti- 
natlonal  corporations  and  boct  govern- 
ments share  the  responsilalllty  for 
eliminating  abuses. 


The  United  States  policy  on  intema- 
tl(Hial  investment  is  based  on  onr  belief 
that  a  free  market  system  without 
artificial  barriers  or  incentives  leads  to 
the  moet  efficient  aJIoeatton'of  capital  in 
the  world  economy.  Aceunllugly  we  pro- 
vide "nattonal  treatment"  of  foreign 
investors  in  the  United  States,  treating 
them  equally  with  d<HneBtle  firms,  and 
we  expect  similar  treatment  of  n.S.  com- 
panies investtog  abroad. 

Following  a  comprehensive  review  of 
Administration  jralicy  toward  inward  in- 
vestment, we  concluded  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  establish  arrangements 
to  mcmitor  the  flow  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States.  By  Executive 
Order,  I  established  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States 
to  monitor  the  impact  of  foreign  invest- 
ment; In  the  United  States  and  coordi- 
nate the  implementation  of  UJS.  pcdlcy 
on  such  investmoat.  A  new  OfBce  of  For- 
eign Investment  was  established  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  have  also 
asked  foreign  governments  contemplat- 
ing significant  inv^tments  in  this  coun- 
try to  consult  with  us  prior  to  making 
such  investments. 

xxpoar  roLicT 

U.S.  exports  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  strengthening  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to 
expand  UjS.  exports  by  providing  com- 
petitive export  flnancliig,  improved  mar- 
ket information,  and  an  Incieased  for- 
eign awareness  of  U.S.  products.  The 
United  States  prefers  not  to  interfere 
with  competitive  markets.  We  oppose  the 
use  of  export  subsidies  and  similar  meas- 
ures which  artificially  distort  trading  re- 
lationships. At  the  same  time,  we  must 
realistically  take  into  account  export 
policies  of  competitive  countries,  and  we 
win  continue  to  promote  U.S.  exports  by 
insTuing  that  competitive  credit  terms 
are  available  through  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  sufficient  tax  incentives  are  avail- 
able through  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  mechanism  to  meet 
foreign  competition. 

As  we  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century,  our  policies  are  di- 
rected toward  working  with  others  to 
ensure  that  the  world's  talents  and  re- 
sources better  serve  the  wdl-belng  of 
mankind.  We  continue  to  seek  a  world  in 
which  flJl  people  can  prosper,  a  world 
without  hunger  or  severe  want,  a  world  in 
which  the  best  efforts  of  all  nations  are 
prized  and  rewarded,  so  that  their  prog- 
ress and  health  are  lnsiu«d. 


liy  OouncO  on  Aitematlanal 
BOBde  Pottey  playa  a  rtgntlVmnt  rolo  to 
ttM  derelcvBMnt  of  Amertea**  Inters 
«>i^*ir*Ti*^  •oooonle  p<>llg>fit  to  meet  toi- 
mwllhtw  needs  and  gidde  our  fotore 
eoime;  -Inroagli  Ms  paitldpatlon  on  the 
Scataanie  FoUey  Board  we  have  adileved 
better  coordination  of  UJS.  domestic  and 
tatematknial  economic  policy  than  ever 
before  In  oar  history. 

IMt,  the  fourth  International  Bco- 
nomlB  Res>ort  of  the  President,  measures 
the  range  of  the  AdminlstrationiB  con- 
ooma  and  the  character  of  the  American 
reeponse  to  major  international  eeo- 
nomle  Issues.  I  am  proud  o.  our  progress 
and  aocomphshmentB  in  1975. 1  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  lead  Inward  a  more 
free  and  open  woild  of  international 
economic  relatkms  bmefitting  the  Amer- 
ican pecvle  and  all  peofAe. 

QtMtXD  R.  Foes. 

Tms  White  House,  March  17.  1976. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MYERS  oi  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speako-, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gratieman  fnnn  Mas- 
sachosetts  (Mr.  O'Nsn.D  if  he  will  give 
us  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
if  any.       

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gCTittenan  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yl^.  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  she  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.   / 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,^  t<Hnorrow 
we  will  bring  up  (HJl.  8532)  the  anti- 
trust amendments  (parens  patriae) .  We 
win  finish  that  tomorrow.  If  It  is  finished 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  we  will  go  down 
the  program  with  HJl.  12226,  Peace 
Ckxrm  authorizati<m,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate;  and  HJl.  12046, 
Ghiatonala  Earthquake  Disaster  Act, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 
and  HJl.  11573,  NASA  authorization, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

After  speaking  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  committees,  it  was  decided 
there  will  be  no  Friday  session  this  week. 

We  will  finish  the  parens  patriae  bill 
tomorrow.  If  we  Just  take  that  bill  tomor- 
row, the  remaining  legislation  will  be  put 
on  Monday  next,  and  the  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Congress 
will  be  on  the  calendar  on  Tueseday  next. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  Friday  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  the  decision  that 
has  been  made,  that  there  will  be  no  Fri- 
day session. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  (California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  May  I  inquire  of  my 
good  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  was 
there  not  a  discussion  last  week  that  we 
would  meet  on  Fridays? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  that  we  armounced  In  the 
program  that  there  would  definitely  be  a 
Friday  session  this  week.  But,  due  to  the 


fact  that  we  have  dlscossed  with  the  var- 
ious chatrmen  of  the  committees  this 
matteCr  let  me  cay  that  there  Is  sort  of 
aidnctanoe  on  their  part  to  bring  this 
legMattai  up  on  IMday.  None  of  It  is  of 
itaUytremendoos  Inqiort,  and  they  think 
it  can  be  done  very  easily  on  Monday. 

For  that  reason,  brtng  the  season  of  the 
year  and  wtth  the  concern  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  their  future,  we  will  acquiesce  in 
the  declsl(m  that  has  been  made  by  the 
chairmen,  and  we  will  complete  our  ses- 
sion tomOTrow^lgbt. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  ai^reciate  my  col-  , 
league's  reply. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  ^^*^t^T^p^fcdl«^^  ma- 
jority leader  mentioned  next  Monday. 
Would  he  tell  us  specffleaOy  what  we 
would  be  taldng  up  Monday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  On  Monday'^  program 
there  will  be  two  District  bills  and  the 
conference  report  on  child  care,  and  then 
th'^  bills  we  do  not  get  throui^  tomor- 
row. Those  could  possibly  be  the  Peace 
Corps  authorizatton,  the  Guatemala 
efljthquake  disaster  and  NASA  author- 
ization. «• 

Then  on  Tuesday,  we  intend  definitely 
to  bring  up  the  representation  of  the 
District  of  CcdumbiabilL 

Mr.  MIcmEL.  That  clarifies  it.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


"BICENTENNIAL  FLEDGE" 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permissi(m  to  adch^ess  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  [Speaker,  during  this 
Bicentennial  Year.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  take  put  In  programs  of  a  patriotic 
nature  which  have  had  as  us  ingredient 
the  original  eompositlons  of  lyrical  and 
musical  worics  by  talented  local  artists. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  sentiment  and  the  fervor  of  the  per- 
fonnance  at  such  moments  made  me 
proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

last  weekend  during  the  choral  por- 
tion of  a  program  at  the  annual  St  Pat- 
rick's dinner  sponsored  liy  the  Onondaga 
County  Board  and  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  au- 
dience enjoyed  the  entertainment  of  one 
o(  our  area's  best  know  singing  aggrega- 
tions, the  Tom  Dooley  CSioraliArs.  I  only 
wish  that  they  could  be  with  us  in  the 
Capitol  today  to  salute  this  great  House 
with  song.  In  fact,  I  wish  that  their  talent 
could  be  enjoyed  by  our  fellow  citizens 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  director  of  the  group.  Incidentally, 
is  Michael  E.  PlnkasewicT;.  a  Ulcralnian 
in  whom  every  local  Irishman  can  take 
pride  as  the  inspiration  of  mnnv  a  Itaie 
"hoolle"  evening  at  Ed  Epilletfs  Green 
Gate  Im  in  C^amlllus.  N.Y. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  share  with 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  our  col- 
leagues the  words  of  a  song  introduced 
last  Saturday  evening  at  ttiat  same  din- 
ner, "nils  musical  Bicentennial  Pledge  is 
authored  by  Mike  Pinkasewicz  and  is 
truly  in  the  fashion  of  "America  ttie 
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Beautifiil,"  written  by  the  distinguished 
Katherine  Lee  Bates.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  include  the  musical  arrangement 
for  the  Record,  but  here  are  the  words. 
The  parenthetical  portions  are  the  parts 
sung  in  harmonic  complement  to  the 
n.njor  lyric. 

Bicentennial  Pledge 
(By  Michael  E.  Plnkasewlus) 
r'rom  mountain  to  shining  sea. 
Land  of  faith  and  liberty, 
America,  America, 
May  Ood  shed  bis  grace  on  Thee 
I  pledge  to  give  my  allegiance. 
(I  pledge  thee  my  allegiance) 
To  the  flag. 
And  to  the  Republic, 
And  one  Nation  under  Ood, 

(pledge  my  allegiance) 
Forever, 
With  Uberty  for  all.  and 

(liberty  for  all.  and) 
Justice  for  all. 

And  one  Nation  under  Ood. 
Forever. 

With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all 
(liberty  and  Jastlce  for  all  ) 
America. 

Home  of  the  brave. 
Land  of  the  free, 
My  pledge  to  Thee 

(my  home,  my  land,  mv  pledge   to 
thee.) 


REDUCTION  OP  TROOP  STRENGTH 
ON  TAIWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  i.s  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
paper reports  of  late  last  week,  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  will  fur- 
ther reduce  its  troop  strength  on  Taiwan 
possibly  as  the  result  of  a  secret  pledge 
made  between  the  President  and  the  Red 
Chinese  when  the  former  visited  Pek- 
ing last  December,  once  again  bring  the 
question  of  our  relationship  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  to  the  fore.  This  is  not 
just  another  minor  troop  reduction  we 
are  talking  about;  if  implemented  and 
particularly  if  implemented  to  placate 
the  Red  Chinese,  such  a  step  would  not 
only  drive  another  nail  in  the  cofQn  of  a 
long-time  trusted  friend  and  ally  but  it 
would  be  viewed  by  others  as  another 
step,  and  a  dishonorable  one  at  that,  on 
the  road  toward  isolationism.  No  amount 
of  explaining  will  be  able  to  alter  the 
fact  that  we  would  be  putting  expediency 
before  principle,  a  realization  that  could 
only  give  our  other  allies,  dwindling  as 
they  are  in  number,  even  more  cause  for 
concern  about  the  long-term  value  of  our 
commitments. 

If  the  servicemen  in  question  did  not 
have  a  symbolic  value  and  and  were  not 
performing  important  military  functions, 
perhaps  there  would  be  slightly  less  cause 
for  alarm.  However,  the  2.200  men  now 
stationed  in  Taiwan  have  a  dual  role. 
First,  they  are  proof  of  our  willingness 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  our  military 
assistance  pact  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  under  which  we  are  committed 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan.  And 
.second,  they  monitor  Red  Chinese  com- 
munications, maintain  an  air  force  pres- 
ence In  the  area,  help  train  Nationalist 
Chinese  troops,  and  de\elop  continuency 


plans  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  war  in  the 
Far  East.  Removing  half  of  these  troops 
would,  therefore,  constitute  a  military 
and  psychological  setback  for  the  United 
States  as  well  as  for  Nationalist  China. 

And  what  have  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese done  to  deserve  such  treatment,  or 
even  the  possibility  of  such  treatment? 
Even  if  one  discounts  the  fact  that  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  amounts  to  $3.5  billion  a 
year  and  the  fact  that  U.S.  companies 
have  almost  $2.5  billion  invested  in  Tai- 
wan, one  cannot  ignore  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. iHNadditlon  to  having  been  our 
steadfast  SHy  throughout  World  War  n, 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  us  in  opposition  to 
Communist  aggression  in  the  Far  East. 
Can  we  simply  forget  the  experience  of 
Korea,  which  led  us  to  sign  the  afore- 
mentioned Mutual  Defense  Pact  with  the 
Republic  of  China  in  1954.  or  the  shell- 
ing of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  where  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  stood  so  firm,  or  the 
offer  of  help  in  South  Vietnam,  which  we 
did  not  accept,  or  the  U.N.  experience, 
where  the  Republic  of  China  was 
amongst  our  strongest  supporters  from 
the  outset  to  that  Infamous  day  in  1971 
when  the  Republic  of  China  was  ex- 
pelled and  the  so-called  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  seated  in  its  place?  If  we 
have  forgotten,  then  It  would  do  us  well 
to  refresh  our  memories  lest  we  turn 
around  one  day  to  look  for  our  friends 
and  discover  we  do  not  have  any  left. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  friendship 
of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  is  not  worth 
the  enmity  of  the  Red  Chinese,  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  it  was  the  Red  Chinese 
who  intervened  in  Korea  and  killed  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers;  that  It  was 
the  Red  Chinese  who  supplied  much  of 
the  aid  to  Hanoi  that  resulted  In  the 
deaths  of  thousands  more  American 
servicemen:  that  it  was  the  Red  Chinese 
who  pumped  millions  of  dollars  of  aid 
into  Africa  to  expand  Communist  Influ- 
ence there:  that  it  was  the  Red  Chinese 
who  have  so  consistently  voted  against 
us  in  the  U.N.  since  1971  and  that  it  is 
the  Red  Chinese  who.  despite  their  pro- 
fessed fear  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
amongst  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
e.xpansionistic  communi.sm.  Yet.  ever 
since  1972,  we  have  been  making  con- 
ce.ssion  after  concession  to  them — al- 
mo.st  as  if  they  were  our  long-time 
friends — without  getting  much  of  any- 
tliinK  in  return.  11  the  Red  Chinese  really 
desire  our  friendship,  or  want  us  to  act 
as  a  counterweight  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  the  least  they  can  do  is  rec- 
ognize our  commitment  to  the  Republic 
of  China  and  not  ask  as  to  renege  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people 
would  oppose  any  sellout  of  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  to  their  avaricious  foes  on 
the  mainland  of  China.  Traditionally, 
American  sympathies  have  been  witli 
the  freedom  loving  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chuia,  as  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that 
217  Members  of  Congress  have  cospon- 
sored  a  resolution  indicating  that  the 
United  States  should  do  nothing  vis-a- 
\Ls  Red  China  that  would  compromise 
our  friendship  with  the  Republic  of 
China    Tliereiore.  I  think  it  is  time  we 


in  the  Congress  make  It  cr>-stal  clear 
that  detente,  or  whatever  the  latest 
name  for  It  is,  must  be  a  two-way  street 
that  cannot  lead  to  the  ftirther  weaken- 
ing of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
allies,  including  the  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  article  by  Mr. 
WiUlam  Beecher,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Boston  Qlobe  which 
discusses  the  latest  developments  In  some 
detail  and  gives  some  Important  perspec- 
tive to  the  whole  matter.  After  reading 
it,  I  hope  all  Members  will  agree  that 
this  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  over- 
looked or  treated  with  anything  less  than 
our  fullest  attention.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

IProm  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  U,  1076] 
Ford  Made  Secret  Pledge  to  Peking  :  United 

States     Repobtedly     Will     Cut     Taiwan 

Force  in  Halt 

(By  WUUam  Beecher) 

Washington. — President  Ford  has  given 
a  secret  pledge  to  China  to  reduce  the  Ameri- 
can military  presence  on  Taiwan  by  about  50 
percent  over  the  next  year,  according  to 
well-placed  Administration  officials. 

The  pledge,  the  officials  said,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Ford  to  Vice  Premier  Ten  Hslao-ping 
during  his  visit  to  China  In  December. 

The  prospective  force  reduction  Is  meant 
not  only  to  continue  the  trend  begun  by 
Richard  Nixon  four  years  ago,  but  also  to 
reassure  China's  leaders  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  further  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  even  If  it  isn't  quite 
ready  to  break  formal  diplomatic  ties  with 
Taiwan  and  establish  them  with  China. 

There  have  been  Indications  that  Peking 
is  unhappy  by  what  It  perceives  as  a  lack  of 
toughness  by  the  Ford  Administration  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the  .slow 
process  of  resolving  the  Taiwan  Issue. 

American  military  men  on  Taiwan  already 
have  been  reduced  from  a  force  of  seX)  at  the 
time  of  Nixon's  first  visit  to  China  Ui  Feb- 
ruary 1972  to  approximately  2200. 

In  the  Shanghai  communique  Issued  at  the 
end  of  the  Nlxon  visit,  it  was  promised  that 
American  forces  would  be  progressively  re- 
duced "as  tension  in  the  area  diminishes." 

The  communique  also  acknowledged  that 
Taiwan  was  an  Intrinsic  part  of  China  and 
that  its  future  political  situation  should  be 
.settled  by  the  Chinese. 

Tlie  clear,  though  unstated,  implication 
V  as  that  the  United  Stites  would  eventually 
end  its  mutual  defense  treaty  with  Talwaii 
and  formally  recognize  Peking  as  the  sov- 
ereign over  both  the  mainland  and  Taiwan 
and  Its  associated  islands. 

But  such  a  move  would  be  poUticHllv  con- 
troversial In  the  United  States,  since  the 
Nallonallsi  government  controlling  Taiwan 
has  been  an  ally  since  World  War  11.  The 
Nationalists  fled,  mainland  China  in  1949 
after  being  defeated  by  the  Communist.s. 

Senior  officials  are  trying  to  work  out  n 
formula  whereby  full-scale  relations,  with  an 
exchange  of  ambassadors,  might  be  estab- 
lished with  China,  while  preserving  unofficini 
yet  still  close  relations  with  Taiwan. 

Some  American  officials  are  concerned  that 
with  Chou  En-lals  death  and  the  82-year- 
old  Mno  Tsetung's  increasingly  ill  health,  it 
might  be  harder  to  strike  a  reasonable  deal 
with  potentially  less  worldly  and  less  self- 
confldent  succestiors. 

The  December  pledge  to  cut  remainitig 
American  forces  on  Taiwan  in  half  is  con- 
sidered a  holding  action.  It  would  serve  to 
show  the  good  faith  of  American  Intentions 
while  getting  the  Administration  past  the 
picslrtential   elertions  and   into  ponltlon  for 
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more  dramatic  moves,  awwimtng  IXr.  Ford  la 
reelected. 

The  new  reductions  doubtless  win  dlmlnlsTi 
one  function  that  baa  been  reganled  —  <rf 
special  Talue  to  the  XTnlted  Btatiaa  -the  woilc 
of  about  1000  A>r  Force  penanarBl  at  COralln- 
kou  Air  Baae.  They  are  InvolTed  In  a  aub- 
stantlal  eavesdropping  and  oode-traaklag  ef- 
fort directed  at  Chliia. 

If  the  total  American  military  presence  la 
to  come  down  to  slightly  more  than  1000 
this  operation  will  probably  be  cat  b«c* 
significantly. 

In  addltton.  the  United  States  performa 
three  other  military  functions  oa  Taiwan.  A 
MiUtary  Aaslstance  and  AdTlaory  Oroup 
helps  train  the  HaUonallst  military  forcea  In 
the  use  and  maintenance  of  US  aqulpment; 
another  group  is  assigned  to  tbe  Taiwan 
Defense  Command  to  develop  Joint  con- 
tingency plans  In  tbe  event  of  an  attack 
from  China;  and  a  tblrd  group  protaets 
Kod  "»««»«*»<«■  a  amall  tactical  nuclear  air 
force  preaenca  in  tbe  event  of  a  in«]or  war 
in  tb*  Far  KaaU 

In  tbe  past,  two  or  tbrea  Fl  flgbter  bomb- 
ers have  been  on  strip  alert  on  Taiwan  as 
part  of  tbe  ao-ealled  "quick  reaction  alert" 
nuclear  forces  In  tbe  Par  Bast.  Tbe  other  two 
sucb  tactical  nuclear  baaee  bave  been  in 
South   Korea  and   tbe  FblUppliMa. 

Officials  declined  to  give  detaUa  on  wbat 
speclflc  functions  will  be  cut  back  In  the 
Taiwan  force  reductkxi. 

Some  officials  feel  If  Peking  will  publicly 
promise  not  to  resort  to  forca  to  settle  tbe 
Taiwan  Issue,  It  woxild  be  easier  for  tbe 
United  States  to  alm>gato  tbe  1964  defense 
treaty  designed  to  protect  Taiwan  from 
attack. 

UntU  tbe  future  of  Taiwan  is  resolved,  tbe 
United  Stotea  might  continue  to  sell  It  de- 
fensive arms  axul  to  malntiUn  cloae  trade 
and  political  relations. 

Tbe  Japanese,  following  the  1973  Ameri- 
can shift  In  China  policy,  ended  formal  re- 
lations with  Taiwan  In  favor jof  Oblna.  But 
It  sent  retired  lorelgn  office  offlolalB  to  Tai- 
wan to  preserve  close  tbongb  ''unofficial*' 
channels  for  political  dlalogna. 

Some  suggest  tbe  United  Statea  mlgbt  try 
B  BlmUar  tack  with  retired  Stat*  Depart- 
ment and  Pentagon  personnsi  at  tbe  prq;>l- 
tious  moment. 

China  has  been  only  a  minor  Issue  In  tbe 
presidential  campaign.  Ronald  Baagan  baa 
criticized  President  FOrd  for  "ttmld.  vacil- 
lating" leaderablp  toward  RusbIa  and  al- 
legedly undermining  relatlona  wltb  China. 
Reagan  has  also  said  he  Is  opposed  to  with- 
drawing recognition  from  Taiwan. 

All  the  Democratic  contenders  have 
spoken  In  faw>r  of  rapprocbnwnt  wltb 
China,  but  Oeorge  Wallace  and  Jimmy  Carter 
have  expressed  opposition  to  withdrawing 
recognition  from  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan. 

Mr.  DERWiNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  In  the  spe- 
cial order  this  afternoon  in  expressing 
concern  at  the  unsubstantiated  reports 
that  the  United  States  will  reduce  the 
American  mOitary  presence  on  Taiwan 
by  about  50  percent  over  the  next  jrear. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  has 
embarked  upon  new  policies  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  seeks  to  reinter- 
pret responsibilities  and  its  international 
role.  However,  I  think  it  Is  essential  that 
we  not  lose  sight  of  our  legal  and  moral 
responsibilities  to  long-time  friends  and 
allies,  such  as  those  of  the  Republic  of 
China — Taiwan. 

The  special  order  this  afternoon  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  applaud  the  moves 
of  the  Republic  of  China  that  has  led  to 
its  remarkable  growth.  In  the  past,  the 


RfiPMWIo  of  '"^l""^  has  received  Ameri- 
caoi  economic  assistance.  However,  since 
1965,  ibe  R^ublic  of  China  has  not  re- 
ceived such  assistance.  Through  diligent 
labor,  tbe  free  Chinese  have  progressed 
in  all  areas  of  economic  life  which  has 
resulted  in  an  increasingly  bett»  stand- 
ard of  Uving.  Although  Taiwan  has  far 
fewer  people  and  much  less  in  the  way  of 
miLtAria.1  resources,  its  annual  GNP  is 
now  about  $700  per  capita,  whUe  the 
capita  GNP  on  the  mainland  is  only 
about  $340.  The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  have 
built  the  second  most  prosperous  econ- 
omy in  all  of  Asia,  on  a  free  enterprise 
foundatton  achieving  a  per  capita  in- 
come second  only  to  Japan  in  an  of  Asia. 

Trade  between  tbe  United  States  and 
tbe  Republic  of  china  has  been  signifi- 
cant and  is  growing.  If  present  trends 
oootinue.  Taiwan  wiU  be  our  seventh 
lariest  trading  partner  this  year,  ranking 
Just  befalnd  France  and  Italy.  Our  trade 
with  Taiwan  is  roughly  four  times  that 
of  our  trade  with  the  mainland.  With 
only  16  million  in  population.  Taiwan 
does  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
foreign  trade  as  does  mainland  China 
with  over  800  million  people.  And.  eco- 
nomic forecasts  show  Tedwan  economy 
growing  over  10  percent  each  year — an 
astonishing  rate. 

In  a  real  sense,  Taiwan  realizes  that 
her  life  d^^ends  on  her  economic  growth 
and.  in  a  magnanimous  and  unheralded 
move  in  1973,  sent  a  trade  mission  to 
New  York  to  specifically  seek  ways  to 
rectify  a  U.S.  trade  deficit  of  $450  mil- 
lion in  the  balance  of  trade.  This  i^ulted 
in  incuMtsed  purchases  of  U£.  goods  by 
Taiwan,  long-term  buying  contracts,  re- 
moval of  import  controls  on  some  319 
items — I'nn.ny  of  which  can  only  be  im- 
ported from  the  United  States — and,  in 
an  effort  to  G^ve  U.S.  exporters  an  addi- 
tional advantage,  renJued  their  dollar 
in  response  to  the  devaluation  of  the  UJS. 
dollar. 

Seldom  in  history  has  a  small  naticm 
made  such  an  unselfish  gesture  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States. 

By  contrast  and  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  only  a  limited  potential  for  increased 
trade  between  the  People's  Rfvublic  of 
China  and  the  United  States.  They  do 
not  want  consumer  goods  from  us — they 
need  scwhisticateHl  technological  prod- 
ucts. In  1974.  the  United  States  exported 
about  $800  million  worth  of  goods  to  the 
mainland — mostly  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— and  we  imported  only  about  $100 
million  of  Chinese  goods.  In  1975,  their 
purchases  were  substantially  less  since 
they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  import 
the  same  volume  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. While  concentrating  on  building  up 
its  agricultural  base,  the  Chinese  leaders 
have  also  chosen  to  regiment  their  peo- 
ple to  build  a  powerful  heavy  industry 
and  war  material  sector.  Thus  the  im- 
mediate prospects  for  increased  trade 
with  the  mainland  are  limited. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  both  the  Republic  of  China 
and  Communist  China  in  the  past  year 
and  can  thus  make  practicable  compari- 
sons. Comparative  statistics  tell  us  a  very 
clear  i>tory  about  the  relative  merits  of 
a  free  system  compcu'ed  to  a  totalitarian 
system.  It  is  small  wonder  that  Uie  Com- 


munists on  the  mainland  resent  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  free  China.  It  is  a 
sore  spots  for  them  to  have  a  capitalist 
democracy  flourishing  within  tbe  shad- 
ow of  their  Communist  government  and 
outstripping  their  Communist  regime  in 
all  save  regimentation. 

America  has  a  stake,  not  only  in  the 
peace  of  East  Asia,  but  also  in  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  region.  Our  friend- 
ship with  the  Ro^ublic  of  China  serves 
both  purposes,  serving  to  balance  rela- 
tionships in  the  area  and  to  increase 
competition  in  the  export  markets  of  the 
Far  East. 

The  United  Kates  is  allied  with  the 
Republic  of  China  by  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  of  1954  and  by  the  Formosa 
resohitwn,  and  the  RepubUc  of  China 
has  contributed  steadily  to  ke^iring  oi 
the  peace  and  the  mutual  defense  of 
American  security  and  intorests  In  Asia. 

Should  we  eventually  remove  all  U.S. 
troops  from  TUwan,  it  would  eeem  to  me 
to  invite  the  day  when  an  armed  invita- 
tion will  be  launched  by  the  Commu- 
nists. I  beUeve  we  should  omtinue  our 
friendship  with  and  our  wupport  of  the 
free  Chinese  on  Taiwan.  Ties  between 
the  American  people  and  tbe  free  Chi- 
nese are  of  great  importance  and  have 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  We  sbould 
take  no  st^ps  in  any  rriatlong  with  Pe- 
king that  would  jeopardize  the  freedom 
and  security  of  tbe  RQ)ubUc  of  China. 

Ifr.  BJBlEB.  Mr.  Qpcaker.  I  am  very 
conconed  over  recent  reports  that  there 
may  be  plans  to  further  reduce  the 
American  military  presence  in  Taiwan 
by  as  much  as  one^half  the  present  nom- 
ber  during  tbe  next  year.  Possibly  the 
proposed  reduction  is  meant  to  oontbnie 
the  tread  begun  by  former  Presklent 
Nixon  4  yean  ago  to  reassure  Commu- 
nist China's  leaders  that  the  United 
States  is  seeking  to  further  the  narmal- 
izatkHi  of  relations  even  if  we  are  not 
ready  to  l»eak  formal  diplomatic  ties 
with  Taiwan  and  establisb  them  with 
China. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  Ameri- 
ca's military  presence  on  Taiwan  already 
has  been  reduced  from  a  force  ot  t,000 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  visit  to 
China  in  Fdtmtaxy  1972  to  i^^pnud- 
mately  2,200.  At  the  end  oi  Mr.  Nixon's 
visit,  he  announced  in  Shanghai  that 
American  forces  would  be  progressively 
reduced  as  tension  in  the  area  dimin- 
ished. There  was  cwicem  in  many  quar- 
ters in  this  country  that  the  communi- 
que also  acknowledged  that  Taiwan  was 
an  intrinsic  part  of  China  and  that  its 
future  political  situation  should  be  set- 
tled by  tbe  Chinese.  This  leads  to  the 
implication  that  the  United  States  may 
eventually  end  its  mutual  defense  treaty 
with  Taiwan  and  formally  recognize  Pe- 
king as  the  sovereign  over  both  the  main- 
land and  Taiwan  and  its  associated 
islands. 

Such  a  move  would  be  controversial  in 
the  United  Stated  since  the  Nationalist 
government  controlling  Taiwan  has  been 
an  ally  during  and  since  Worid  War  IL 
E>uring  much  of  this  period.  Communist 
China  has  been  a  bitto-  foe  to  the  United 
States.  Recent  changes  in  this  attitude  do 
not  reflect  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  but  apprehension  about  Russia's 
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plans  concerning  China.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  work  out  a  formula  where- 
by fun-scale  relations  might  be  establish- 
ed with  China  while  preserving  unofiQclal 
but  close  relations  with  Taiwan.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  should  maintain  official 
relations  with  Taiwan  regaMles>4  what 
may  be  done  to  establish  relatloii  with 
Commimlst  China.  \ 

Many  Americans  still  regard  the  Na- 
tionalists, not  the  Commimists,  as  the 
legitimate  nilers  of  China,  and  a  total 
break  with  Taiwan  would  set  off  a  wave 
of  protests  In  the  United  States. 
America's  two-way  trade  with  Taiwan 
amounted  to  about  $3.5  billion  in  1975, 
compared  with  less  than  $500  million 
with  mainland  China.  Moreover,  private 
American  companies  have  a  $2.5  billion 
stake  on  the  island — more  than  $2  bil- 
lion in  loans  and  equity  holdings  and 
about  $450  million  In  direct  Investments. 
Additionally,  the  United  States  has  given 
the  Nationalists  more  than  $6.5  billion  in 
economic  and  military  aid  since  1946. 
Japan  is  the  only  Asiatic  nation  with  a 
higher  standard  of  Uvtag  and  greater  in- 
dustrial development  than  Taiwan. 

The  new  reductions  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  Important  work  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,000  Air  Force  personnel  at  Shu- 
Ilnkou  Air  Base.  They  are  involved  in  a 
substantial  communication  effort  in  the 
entire  area.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  performs  other  military  functions 
on  Taiwan.  A  military  assistance  and 
advisory  group  helps  train  the  Nation- 
alist military  forces  In  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  U.S.  equipment;  another 
group  is  assigned  to  the  Taiwan  Defense 
Command  to  develop  Joint  contingency 
Idans  In  the  event  of  an  attack  from 
China;  and  a  third  group  protects  and 
maintains  a  small  tactical  nuclear  air 
force  presence  In  the  event  of  a  major 
war  In  the  Far  East. 

While  officials  have  declined  to  give 
details  on  what  specific  functions  will  be 
cut.  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  reduce  American  forces  at  all 
In  Taiwan  at  this  time.  To  the  Chinese 
Communists,  the  U.S.  presence  in  Asia 
represents  a  measure  of  insurance 
against  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  serious 
Soviet  threat  Our  troop  strength  in  Tai- 
wan should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  217  members  of  the 
House  are  sponsoring  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  Oovemment,  while  engaged  in 
a  lessening  bf  tensions  with  the  People's 
Republic  ofl  China,  do  nothing  to  com- 
promise thi  freedwn  of  our  friend  and 
ally,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  its 
people.  I  ani  a  cosponsor  of  this  proposal 
and  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  the  support  of  these  efforts. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  for  taking  the  time 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  our  reduc- 
tion In  forces  in  Taiwan.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  issue,  one  that 
could  affect  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Pacific  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

According  to  news  reports,  the  Ford 
administration  plans  to  reduce  our  forces 
from  the  present  level  of  2.200  to  1.100 
during  the  next  year  to  continue  com- 


pliance with  our  commitment  In  the 
"Shanghai  communique"  to  eventually 
withdraw  all  forces  and  remove  all  mili- 
tary installations  from  Taiwan,  thus 
demonstrating  to  the  Red  Chinese  our 
determination  to  further  our  "normal- 
ization" of  relations. 

This  could  have  grave  consequences, 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  2  million  Chinese  on  Taiwan 
who  escaped  from  the  brutality  and 
terror  of  Red  China  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  to  build  up  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  nation.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  their  hard  work  and  by  their 
relatively  free  economy.  For  this  reason 
alone,  they  deserve  our  support,  as  do 
any  refugees  escaping  from  tyranny. 
But  when  you  add  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  Communist  takeover  of  their  coun- 
try, we  certainly  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  help  them  preserve  their  freedom. 

Second,  we  have  a  treaty  with  Taiwan 
obligating  us  to  protect  them  from  ag- 
gression. Such  an  obligation  has  the  full 
force  of  law.  and  certainly  takes  prece- 
dence over  a  "communique"  which  was 
never  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  con- 
tinued support  of  Taiwan  Is  our  best 
means  of  avoiding  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
thus  of  protecting  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  Par  from  reducing  ten- 
sions, our  rapprochement  is  read  by 
China  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  particularly 
when  we  begin  selling-out  an  ally  In  the 
process.  Removing  our  troops  from  Tai- 
wan is  a  clear  signal  to  the  Red  Chinese 
that  we  will  not  stand  In  the  way  of  their 
aggression. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  remain  firm 
in  our  support,  there  is  little  chance  we 
would  be  drawn  into  a  war.  Although  Red 
China  has  a  population  advantage  of 
800  million  to  14  million,  Taiwan's  strong 
economy  and  fierce  resolve  to  defend  its 
freedom,  make  direct  military  aggression 
imlikely  imless  the  Red  Chinese  are  as- 
sured that  Taiwan's  supply  lines  from 
the  United  States  will  be  cut  off. 

And  finally,  how  could  we  ever  again 
expect  an  ally  to  remain  firm  In  opposing 
Communist  aggression  if  we  desert  Tai- 
wan? Spineless  capitulation  by  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  is  such  an 
open  admission  of  moral  bankruptcy, 
that  even  the  Communists  would  prob- 
abl.v  be  embarrassed  to  associate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-tung  himself  has  taken  the  lead  in 
denouncing  Teng  Hsiao-ping  as  an  "im- 
repentant  capitalist  reader."  As  Chou 
En-lai's  hand-picked  successor,  Teng 
was  heir  to  the  stable  society  Chou  had 
built.  But  scarcely  a  month  after  Chou's 
death  the  campaign  against  Teng 
started  and  now  It  must  be  assumed  that 
he  is  out  of  the  picture. 

Some  of  us  thought,  or  at  least  hoped, 
that  this  turn  of  events  manifesting  the 
instability  in  Commimlst  China  would 
cause  the  administration  to  pause  and 
consider  its  actions  toward  the  Red 
Chinese  and  our  faithful  ally,  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Our  headlong  pursuit  of 
Peking's  friendship  at  the  expense  of  the 
free  Chinese  is  an  embarra.ssment  to  the 


United  States  and  casts  a  shadow  over 
our  word. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  concern 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  felt 
upon  hearing  that  President  Ford  was 
reported  to  have  given  a  pledge  to  the 
Communists  to  reduce  the  American 
military  presence  from  its  already  skele- 
tal force  of  2,200.  Once  again  proving  the 
basis  of  detente  is  a  imllateral  fulfill- 
ment of  their  wishes,  whether  it  be  the 
Chinese  or  the  Soviets.  We  cannot  even 
make  use  of  a  situation  pitting  two  na- 
tural antagonists  against  one  another. 

Hopefully  these  reports  are  erroneous. 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
hesitate  before  making  any  secret  agree- 
ments that  fiy  In  the  face  of  a  clear  con- 
gressional mandate.  Last  session  214 
Members  cosponsored  resolutions  stating 
that  Congress  acknowledges  and  assures 
that  our  close  ties  with  the  Republic  of 
China  will  continue,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  compromised  by  our  thawed  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Now  it  appears  that  the  President 
has  sacrificed  our  friend  for  the  prover- 
bial mess  of  potage. 

It  is  said  that  nothing  is  more  haim- 
ful  to  the  security  of  a  nation  tlian  in- 
constancy; the  sellout  of  allies  has  al- 
ways been  the  caxise  of  war.  In  a  world 
where  even  our  allies  in  Europe  look 
upon  our  friendship  and  support  with  a 
jaundiced  eye,  it  would  behoove  us  to  at 
least  stand  by  our  most  loyal  allies.  The 
Republic  of  China  asks  no  more  from  us 
than  that  we  honor  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gain in  the  mutual  defense  pact.  They 
have  done  their  part  by  assuming  the 
cost  of  the  weapons  needed  to  defend 
themselves.  The  least  that  we  can  do  is 
deal  with  them  honestly  and  openly  in 
this  matter  which  oould  well  one  day  di- 
rectly concern  their  existence. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  situation  in  Asia  is 
quite  grave.  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  have  toppeled  leaving  Thai- 
land in  perilous  condition.  One  beacon 
of  hope  In  this  troubled  area  is  the  tiny 
Republic  of  China  located  on  the  island 
of  Taiwan. 

Despite  its  dense  population  and  lim- 
ited resources  Taiwan  is  developing  into 
a  prosperous  nation.  Its  economy  con- 
tinues to  show  steady  growth;  internal 
tensions  have  diminished;  and  its  mili- 
tary remains  in  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness. It  is  even  more  impressive  that 
this  has  been  accomplished  despite  the 
elimination  of  American  economic  aid  in 
1965.  The  Republic  of  China  has  truly 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  nation  which 
can  stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  It  Is  a  na- 
tion which  due  to  its  dedicated  and  in- 
dustrious people  has  become  prosperous 
in  a  hostile  envirenment. 

American  military  presence  on  Tai- 
wan, consisting  of  2,000  troops,  is  at  best 
a  token  force  which  serves  as  a  symbol  of 
the  U.S.  support  for  the  free  Chinese — 
an  international  symbol  of  our  determi- 
nation to  assist  those  nations  seeking 
control  over  theli-  own  destiny.  A  reduc- 
tion in  this  force  should  not  be  under- 
taken without  consideration  of  the  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  from  such  action. 

It  is  reported  that  reductions  will  be 
implemented    to    "normalize"    relations 
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with  the  mainland.  Will  we  bencflt  from 
normalizhig  relattons  with  s  toteUtMrlan 
state  which  has  consistently  oppoaed  w? 
Will  our  national  interests  be  aerred  br 
rejecting  a  faithful  ally  to  cuzry  tevor 
with  a  dedicated  opponent? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  these 
questions  must  be  answered  before  we 
unilaterally  reduce  our  troops  in  Tai- 
wan. I  have  deep  resenrations  about  a 
foreign  policy  which  seemingly  bene- 
fits our  enemies  at  the  expense  of  our 
allies. 


tee.  IMHOK  EL  SmxivAir,  gave  a  very 
■BolriDf  txflmte  cS  Plo  Dwyer's  actiTitfes. 
I  wow  like  to  quote  p«fft  of  that  speech 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  cctisent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ckanb). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjpore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wi8C(»i6in? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

The  SPEAK£3%  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rihaldo)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  today  so  that  I  and 
other  members  may  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  my  predecessor 
in  Congress.  Flo  was  an  outstanding 
public  servant,  and  a 'warm  and  loving 
person. 

She  served  in  the  Congress  for  16 
years— from  1957  throu^  1972:  at  the 
time  of  her  retiranent,  she  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Oovemmoit 
Operations  Committee. 

But  these  facts  do  not  tell  haU  the 
story.  To  know  how  well  Flo  r^resented 
the  people  of  the  12th  District,  and  to 
realize  how  capable  a  legislator  she  was, 
we  need  only  to  look  at  the  record. 

In  1969.  Flo  Dwyer  called  upon  then- 
President  Nixon  to  create  a  new  Office 
of  W<Hnea's  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
in  the  White  House. 

And  in  1970.  Flo  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  independent  Ctmsumer 
Protection  Agency  at  a  time  when  other 
pe<H>le  were  still  talking  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
Flo,  however,  had  a  solid  grasp  of  Wash- 
ington, and  knew  exactly  what  it  would 
take  to  represent  the  views  of  consumers 
in  the  Federal  bureaucarcy.  Now,  al- 
though such  legislation  has  been  fili- 
bustered to  death  by  the  Senate  in  the 
past  two  Congresses,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  enacting  Flo's  proposal  into  law,  al- 
most 6  full  years  after  she  sponsored 
her  bill. 

But  Flo  Dwyer  not  only  introduced 
bills.  She  knew  the  inner  workings  of 
Capitol  Hill,  and  she  worked  with  her 
colleagues  in  getting  these  bills  passed 
into  law. 

Shoi-tly  after  her  death,  my  colleague 
and  good  fi-iend,  the  chairwoman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conunit- 


Mrs.  Dwyer  played  a  crucial  role  ...  In 
the  enactment  of  tbe  Fair  Credit  B^XMrting 
Act  <^  1970  and  of  tlte  amsodmentB  to  ttie 
Truth  in  TjmMtng  Act  twrnnlng  unaoUeltad 
credit  cards  and  n»in<ting  consumer  liability 
to  $60  for  the  unanthcrlzed  uee  oS  tbdr  cred- 
it cards.  She  was  the  only  House  Bepublican 
otmferee  to  sign  the  confert  n<M  report  con- 
taining those  provtelons,  providing  tbe  bl- 
tuidSBii  support  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  their  passage  under  \musual  parlla- 
mmitary  circumstances.  Her  position  UxA 
great  courage  and  Independence  of  thought 
and  action. 

Cleaily.  Ho  was  a  down-to-earth, 
pragmatic  legislator.  She  knew  that  to 
protect  the  people's  intorests,  you  have 
to  be  willing  to  get  in  and  stand  your 
ground.  Plo  never  finched  from  that  re- 
sp^islbility.  She  was  a  toufi^  fighter,  re- 
spected both  by  her  supporters  and  her 
opponoits. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  did  not  only  know  Wash- 
ington: She  loved  the  12th  District,  and 
she  knew  and  loved  her  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  only  a  life-long  New  Jer- 
s^an  can.  She  was  first  dected  to  the 
New  Jocsey  legislature  in  1949:  she  was 
rejected  three  succeeding  times,  and 
was  the  seccmd  woman  in  New  Jersey 
history  to  be  appointed  assistant  major- 
ity leader  oi  the  State  assembly.  She 
wrote  the  State's  law  on  equal  pay  for 
w<Hnen. 

When  she  finally  came  to  Washingtcm. 
she  had  a  thorough  knowledge  at  the 
needs  of  the  12th  District.  She  met  those 
needs  while  she  was  here:  today,  the 
Cmrps  (rf  Engineers  is  working  to  complete 
flood  contnd  projects  which  were  begun 
due  to  her  initiatiye  and  perseverance. 

Needless  to  say,  I  owe  a  great  perscxial 
debt  to  Ro  Dwyer.  m  my  first  campaign 
for  Congress  in  1972,  no  one  worked 
harder  than  Ho  Dwyer  in  helping  my 
candidacy. 

As  my  colleague  and  friend.  Represent- 
ative DomincK  Daniels,  said  in  his  re- 
marks (k  March  3 : 

When  Flo  I>wyer  retired  In  1972,  the  House 
lost  a  great  legislator.  When  she  died  last 
Sunday,  we  all  lost  a  good  friend. 

His  CMnments,  I  believe,  speak  for  us 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  include  in  this  special  order  state- 
ments from  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
coidd  not  be  present  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague  Florence  Dwyer  was  truly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  this 
or  any  other  time  in  American  history. 
As  a  woman  in  a  profession  dominated 
by  men,  as  a  Republican  in  a  Congress 
controlled  by  Democrats,  her  many 
achievements  are  all  the  more  extraor- 
dinary because  they  reflect  the  dimen- 
sions of  her  courage,  hard  work,  and 
dedication. 

She  not  only  helped  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence the  urban  renewal  and  model  cities 
programs,  but  she  also  acted  to  save 
them  from  abuses  that  tlireatened  their 
existence. 

It  was  she  who  joined  with  yet  another 
remarkable    woman,    the    gentlewoman 


fnnn  Missouri  (Mrs.  Souitax)  ,  to  cham- 
pkm  the  Fair  Credit  Protection  Act  It 
was  she  who  woiked  ttrdeesly  to  establish 
mass  transit  systems  for  our  cities,  fos- 
tered the  Advisory  Cammlssion  txi  In- 
tergovenunental  Rdatkms  and  spon- 
sored legislation  to  estaUish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

In  our  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
where  Florooce  Dwyer's  district  adjoined 
mine,  she  introduced  and  won  support 
for  legislation  to  guiurantee  women  equal 
pay  for  equal  woiic  with  men — oae  of  the 
earUest  such  laws  adopted  by  any  State. 
She  su^qxxted  State  aid  to  education 
and  mandatory  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers. 

In  additicm,  she  was  one  oS  the  key 
people  in  the  develivinent  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth and  Pmrt  Newaik  as  a  major  facility 
serving  our  NaticHi's  commerce. 

I  was  proud  to  have  had  Florence 
Dwyer  as  my  friend,  and  I  was  saddened 
by  her  death.  She  was  a  leader  In  the 
struggle  to  win  equality  far  an  people, 
a  courageous  and  astute  politician  and 
a  good  and  decent  person. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privil^ied 
and  honored  to  join  in  today's  congres- 
sional memoriam  to  a  good  friend  and 
great  lady,  our  former  colleague,  the 
Himorable  Floroice  P.  Dwyer.  whose 
passing  is  deeply  mourned  Iqr  all  of  us. 

The  people  of  her  congressional  dis- 
trict. State  of  New  Jersey,  and  our  Na- 
tion were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  quality  at  her  leadership  and  the 
richness  of  her  wisdom  here  in  the  Con- 
gress on  their  behalf.  Her  standards  of 
excellence  in  seeking  to  meet  tlie  needs 
of  our  pegrte— highlighted  by  her  vigor- 
ous legislative  action  as  an  ardent  con- 
sumer advocate,  seddng  justice  for  our 
citizras  in  the  national  and  international 
marketplaces  of  the  globe,  as  wen  as 
peace  for  aU  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  evidenced  by  her 
vehement  oi^xtsition  to  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  her  exemplary  accomplish- 
ments in  the  vanguard  at  congressional 
action  for  increased  Federal  aid  for  mass 
transit— are  now  forever  lastingly 
etched  in  our  historical  journal  of  Con- 
gress— spanning  16  years  as  a  distin- 
guished Monber  of  the  House  of  RQ>re- 
sentatlves  and  her  tmure  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  CJurrency  Committee. 

Flo  Dwyer  has  truly  inspired  every 
American  with  her  warmth,  vibrance  and 
brilliance  as  an  integral  part  of  our  rep- 
resentative democracy.  The  success  of 
her  achievements  and  aU  of  her  good 
works  have  surely  enriched  the  qusdity 
of  life  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  our 
communlty.  State,  and  Nation — because 
she  cared  and  wadked  slde-by-side  with 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  inadequate  to 
fill  the  void  of  her  departure  which  is 
a  great  loss  to  our  society.  I  Join  with 
you  in  silent  prayer  to  her  memory  and 
trust  that  her  family  win  soon  find  abid- 
ing comfort  in  the  faith  that  God  has 
given  them  and  in  the  knowledge  that 
Flo  Dwyer  is  now  under  Bia  eternal  care. 
We' do  Indeed  salute  a  great  American. 
May  she  rest  in  peace. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just 
a  few  weeks  a«o  that  J  was  In  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  speaking  In  Union  County, 
the  area  once  represented  by  Flo  Dwyer, 
and  special  mmtlon  was  made  that  eve- 
ning of  her  hospitalization  and  there  was 
thundering  applause  when  appropriate 
tribute  was  made  to  her  past  service  here 
in  the  House.  I  could  not  help  but  under- 
score that  tribute  during  the  course  of 
my  remarks,  for  we  both  came  to  Con- 
gress in  the  same  class  of  1956.  She  was 
the  only  women  in  our  class  but  she  was 
surely  a  political  animal  and  she  never 
resented  our  referring  to  her  in  thoee 
terms.  She  loved  politics.  It  was  on  her 
mind  continually  and  I  know  of  no  one 
who  wanted  to  speak  of  nothing  but  that 
subject  in  our  cloakroom  patter. 

I  picked  up  a  number  of  good  pointers 
from  our  exchanges  and  regretted  very 
much  when  she  annotmced  her  decision 
to  retire.  I  shall  always  treasure  the 
memories  of  serving  with  Flo  Dwyer  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say 
so  publicly  during  this  special  order. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  16 
years  the  12th  Congressional  District'of 
New  Jersey  was  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentlewoman,  Flor- 
ence Dwyer. 

She  was  extremely  dedicated  to  her 
constituents  and  had  a  deep  personal 
concern  for  their  Interests.  She  was  also 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  serving 
actively  and  efTectively  always  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  at 
heart. 

Flo  Dwyer  was  a  warm  and  amiable 
person  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
be  associated  and  I  am  proud  that  she 
was  my  friend. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  her 
memory  today  and  I  know  her  scai  takes 
much  comfort  in  the  full  and  revrarding 
life  she  enjoyed  and  her  many  accom- 
plishments and  successes. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mi-.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  the  late  Florence  Dwyer  during  her 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  is  a  sad  privilege  to  honor  her  memory 
by  participating  in  this  special  order. 
During  the  years  we  worked  together 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  I  found 
Flo's  fairness  in  dealing  with  her  col- 
leagues— no  matter  their  political  or 
ideological  alienment — her  honesty  and 
her  dependability,  qualities  which  eased 
the  uncertainties  facing  me  when  I  be- 
gan work  on  that  committee  during  my 
first  term  in  the  Hou.so.  Flo  Dw>-er's  leg- 
islative record  through  the  eight  terms 
of  her  service,  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tage which  often  accompanies  the  mem- 
ber of  "the  Minority*  was  a  credit  to 
her  personally  and  to  the  people  of  the 
district  ^lo  elected  her  with  such  reg- 
ularity. We  mourn  tlie  loss  of  this 
exceptional  woman  and  outstanding 
legislator. 

Mrs.     MEYNER.    Mr.     Chairman,     I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Flo  Dwyer. 
Flo  was  a  personal  friend  of  my  hus- 
band and  L  We  will  deeply  mi.s5  her. 
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I  am  personally  grateful  to  Flo  for  the 
leadership  she  provided  in  Inereaslzig 
the  partlclpatloQ  of  wtmen  In  New  Jer- 
sey politics.  She  was  the  first  Republican 
woman  ever  to  serve  In  the  New  Jersey 
CMigreasional  delegation.  All  women  In 
New  Jersey  politics  are  Indebted  to  her 
for  her  groundbreaking  efforts. 

no  Dwyer  was  a  public  servant  of 
the  first  order.  She  was  deeply  aware  of 
the  needs  of  her  constitutents  and  al- 
ways had  their  interests  at  heart.  Flo's 
16  years  of  distinguished  pubhc  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  of 
great  benefit  to  all  of  New  Jeraey  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  honoring  her. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  the  Members  of  the  House  in  a 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Florence  Dwyer.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  Florence  for  most  of  her  16 
years  in  the  Congress. 

As  ranking  minority  member  tn  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, Mrs.  Dwyer  made  her  mark  on  sig- 
nificant legislation  In  the  fields  of  hous- 
ing, mass  transportation,  and  banking  as 
well  as  an  effective  representative  of  the 
Nation's  consumers. 

Her  passing  was  a  loss  to  us  all  and 
I  Join  her  many  friends  In  New  Jersey 
and  throughout  the  country  in  extending 
sympathies  to  her  family. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  repret  that  I  learned  of  the  recent 
deatli  of  former  Congresswoman  Flor- 
ence P.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

I  worked  closely  with  Flo  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  3  years 
before  her  retirement:  and  I  was  an  ad- 
miring student  of  her  legislative  skUl  and 
competence.  Flo  was  always  very  careful 
to  insure  that  new  Members  of  Congress 
gained  the  experience  and  exjwrtlse 
necessary  to  become  effective  legislators. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  her  for  her 
patience  and  consideration. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  to  her  son,  Lt 
Col.  Michael  Dwyer,  and  to  her  family. 
We  shall  all  miss  her  presence  and  her 
influence. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad- 
ness that  we  in  Congress  feel  at  the  pass- 
in.,'  of  Flo  D^^Ter  is  a  sadness  deeply  felt 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  her  former 
colleagues  from  all  States  in  the  Nation, 
not  jUst  her  home  State  of  New  Jersey. 
As  a  freshman  Congressman  in  1964 — 
and  for  the  next  8  years — ^I  learned  a 
ureat  deal  from  Flo  Dwjer.  She  set  an 
example  for  many  of  us  to  her  ability  as 
a  Ityislator  and  as  a  representative  who 
always  voted  her  conscience.  She  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  Repubhcans  and 
Democrats  alike  for  her  abiUty  to  ap- 
proach important  Lsi.ues  m  a  bipartisan 
mamier. 

Flo  Dwyer  \va.s  al.so  a  tiaii  blazer  of  a 
very  special  kind.  Long  before  the  wom- 
en's liberation  movement  became  pop- 
ular, she  was  leading  the  fight  for  wom- 
en's rights.  She  was  the  first  woman  of- 
ficeholder in  New  Jersey  to  ser\'e  for  5 
years  on  the  policymakmg  committee  of 
the  State  legislature  and  the  second 
•.voman  to  be  appointed  a.s.'^l.stant  ma- 
jont.v  leadtT  in  the  Ne'\  Jersfv  Assembly. 


During  her  eight  terms  In  Congress,  she 
contlnoed  to  work  with  spirit  and  gr«at 
commitment  on  behalf  of  women  and 
consumers.  She  sought  the  creation  of  a 
new  Office  of  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities. She  sponsored  early  legis- 
lation to  create  an  independent  con- 
sumer protection  agency.  It  is  sad  that 
Flo  Dwyer  did  not  live  to  see  what  we 
hope  will  be  the  early  establishment  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  for 
which  her  legislation  provided  the 
groundwork.  We  need  not  dwell  longer 
on  lier  many  legislative  accomplishments 
which  also  include  the  Fah:  Credit  Re- 
porting: Act  and  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act. 

What  is  equally  important  but  weighs 
heavier  in  our  sadness  is  the  hcmor,  the 
kindness,  and  the  dignity  v^ilch  chsirac- 
terized  this  fine  wcMnan.  lliese  are  the 
attributes  which  have  shaped  my  mem- 
ories of  Flo  Dwyer  and  am  sure  will  con- 
tinue to  ser\e  as  an  example  for  all  who 
worked  with  her.  She  was  a  good  friend 
to  many  and  her  loss  Is  deeply  felt. 

Mr.  omNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  marks  tlie 
passing  of  Congresswoman  Flo  Dwyer. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Flo  durhig  the  shcties — the 
decade  marked  by  turmoil,  dlssenslim, 
and  change.  Plo  had  the  foresight  dur- 
ing tills  turbulent  time  to  recognize  the 
grave  problems  facing  the  Nation  and  so 
she  stood  out  as  a  champion  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  a  proponent  of  ending 
the  American  tnvolvemnt  In  Vietnam. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  mourning 
Flo's  passing.  The  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
were  ably  served  by  her  years  of  repre- 
sentatim. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  na- 
tural Inclination,  a  freshman  legislator 
observes  his  or  her  seniors  In  an  effort  to 
determine  who  is  out  In  front  on  the  Is- 
sues so  as  to  establish  one's  own  legisla- 
tive program.  I  had  not  been  here  long  In 
1970  when  I  realized  that  Florence  Dwyer 
was  a  leader  worth  listening  to.  She  com- 
bined two  essential  ingredients:  Her  own 
outstanding  ability  coupled  with  a 
boundless  determination  to  stay  abreast 
of  her  cMistltaents'  thoughts  and  needs. 
It  quite  naturally  followed  that  she  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  consumer  ad- 
vocates in  Congress  and  one  of  the  early 
voices  telling  us  that  an  Increase  in  our 
mass  transit  programs  was  fast  becomhig 
a  desperate  national  priority.  Further, 
few  will  deny  the  foresight  she  showed 
in  denouncing  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

When  slie  decided  not  to  seek  reeiec- 
tion,  I  felt  we  had  all  suffered  a  great  los-s 
for  few  could  match  her  talent.  I  was 
particularly  saddened  to  learn  of  her 
passmg  but  she  will  be  long  remembered 
here  for  there  Is  little  doubt  that  she  left 
her  mark. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mi  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Flor- 
ence Dw>  er,  late  a  Congresswoman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
wwk  with  Florence  know  of  her  herd 
work   and  dedication,  not  only  to  the 
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people  of  New  Jeney  who  sbe  served  so 
well,  but  to  the  pilneiples  «nd  progress 
ot  American  democraejr. 

I  Eoyself  was  privileged  to  woik  wtCh 
Flo  for  aU  too  brief  a  time  on  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cnrreney  at 
a  time  when  that  oommittee  helped  to 
forge  new  policies  in  the  areas  of  hous- 
ing and  finance,  whkix.  allowed  Amtxl- 
cans  all  over  the  counixy  to  fvUUl  tfaeir 
dreams  of  living  in  decent  homes,  in 
neighborhood  communitieB  providing 
education,  recreattcm,  and  the  (vportu- 
nity  for  children  to  grow  up  knowing  the 
value  of  family  ties.  Our  Natton  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  hard  wwk  and  dedica- 
tion of  Florence  Dwyer,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  stand  belote  this  body  to- 
day and  give  testimony  to  her  accom- 
plishments. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
miss  her  presence. 

Mr.  RO'TBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  pauses  today  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  most  distinguished  former 
Member,  I  would  like  to  express  the  deep 
loss  shared  by  all  those  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  know  Florence  Dwyer.  £Die  was 
a  legislator  of  talent  and  charm  who 
graced  this  hall  with  her  presence  for  16 
years  preceding  her  retirement  in  1972. 

A  champion  of  many  worthy  causes 
and  a  full-fledged  fighter  for  everything 
she  believed  In,  she  represented  not  only 
her  own  constituents,  but  naticmal  prin- 
ciples of  the  finest  kind.  She  was  an 
early  and  vocal  critic  of  the  ^^etnam 
war  and  the  original  auUior  of  the  Con- 
sianer  Protection  Act.  FXuiiier.  it  was 
Congresswoman  Dwyer,  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  who  cast  the  deciding  vote 
in  subcommittee  which  enabled  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  reach 
the  floor. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  found  her  way  to  politics 
as  a  lobbyist  for  the  New  Jersey  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  wolf- 
ing also  for  garden  clubs  and  parent- 
teacher  groups.  In  the  process,  she  be- 
came strongly  Identified  with  the  small 
and,  at  that  time,  not  too  powerful 
women's  rights  movement.  As  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  she  intro- 
duced her  first  equal  pay  legislation  In 
1950,  and  saw  it  through  to  victory.  In 
addition,  she  sponsored  the  first  state- 
wide minimimi  salary  schedtile  for 
schoolteachers,  and  took  the  lead  in  the 
struggle  for  increased  school  aid. 

She  was  a  friend  of  education,  an  ad- 
vocate of  civil  rights,  a  firm  backer  of 
mass  transit,  and  a  woman  of  courage, 
energy,  and  talent.  It  is,  indeed,  with 
great  sadness  that  we  now  mark  the 
passing  of  this  fine  legislator,  colleague, 
and  friend. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  life 
and  memory  of  Flo  Dwyer,  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  congresswoman  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Flo  Dwyer  leaves  many  friends  among 
the  Members  of  the  House  i^o  served 
with  her  during  her  16  years  here  with 
us.  She  served,  wltti  great  distinction, 
on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 


Commitlse,  and  was  the  ranking  minor- 
ity monber  at  ihe  time  of  her  retirement 
from  the  Congiess. 

Am  a  Member  of  C<mgress.  Ro  Dwyer 
demanstrated  a  genuine  concern,  not 
only  for  tlie  people  in  her  district,  but 
for  those  throughout  the  country,  and 
was  particularly  active  in  increasing  the 
r^ts  of  the  Amertean  consumer.  She 
was  highly  respected  and  admired  by  her 
many  frlmds,  and  was  truly  dedicated  to 
our  Nation  and  to  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Flo  Dwyer  was  able,  hard  working,  and 
loyal,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  known  and 
served  with  her. 

On  this  occasion,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  her  family. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Congresswoman  Florence  Dwyer 
who  passed  away  on  February  29.  Her 
indejiendence  and  energy  w^e  di- 
rected toward  reforming  the  roles  of 
this  House,  and  getting  Congress  to 
take  action  in  the  areas  of  housing, 
mass  transit,  and  the  environment. 

The  other  characteristic  which  I  like 
to  recall  about  Florence  Dwyer  was  her 
willingness  to  go  to  bat  for  other  women. 
A  fcxmer  legislative  chair  for  the  New 
Jersey  Bu^ness  and  Professional  Wom- 
an,  Congresswoman  Dwyer  was  conscious 
of  discrimination  towards  women  as  a 
group,  which  propeUed  her  to  work  ac- 
tively in  the  areas  of  consumer  protec- 
tion and  equal  pay.  I  personally  experi- 
oiced  that  concern  for  other  women  in 
the  warmth  and  cordiality  she  showed 
me  as  a  new  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

My  favorite  recollection  of  her  goes 
haxik  to  1969  when  she  proposed  to  then 
XVesident  Nixon  that  he  establish  a  new 
organizational  structure  in  the  executive 
branch  to  deal  with  sex  discrimination. 

Six  months  later  when  no  action  had 
taken  place.  Representative  Dwyer  and 
her  three  Reput^can  women  col- 
leagues— Katherlne  May,  Charlotte  Reid 
and  Marcaset  Heckler — drew  up  a  memo 
to  the  President  and  later  met  with  him, 
after  which  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  responsi- 
bilities were  finally  appointed. 

That  task  force,  which  encoimtered 
great  resistance  within  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, had  difficulty  in  even  get- 
ting its  reports  printed.  However,  the 
task  force  made  a  number  of  excellent 
recommendations  including  a  National 
Conference  on  Women's  Rights — which 
we  have  just  taken  action  on  this  year. 

Some  of  the  other  recommendations 
which  Representative  Dwyer  was  con- 
cerned with  Included  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  establishment  of  an 
office  of  women's  rights  in  the  executive, 
and  the  appomtment  of  more  women  to 
high  positions  in  the  administration.  In 
the  latter  context  it  should  be  recalled 
that  Representative  Dwyer  was  responsi- 
ble for  pressuring  President  Nixon  to 
appoint  Helen  Dellch  Bentley  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  when  that  ap- 
pointment almost  died. 

The  best  memorial  any  of  us  could 


give  Florence  Dwyer  would  be  the  eom- 
pletion  of  her  agenda — ^to  insure  equal 
rigbts  for  women.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
gathered  hoe  today  will  direct  their  en- 
ergies to  the  attainment  ci  those  goals 
of  simple  Justice  for  women,  to  which 
she  was  committed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  leglslattve  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  this  q^ecial  order. 

Hie  BPEAS^ER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaca)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gmtleman  from  New  J^sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIAM  COSGRAVE.  PRIME  MINISTER 
OF  IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckleb)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKI^St  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  daughter  of  O'Shaughnessy 
it  is  with  pardixiable  pride  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Litun  Cosgrave.  the  Taoi- 
seach  or  prime  minister  of  my  euicestral 
h(Hne. 

Mr.  Cosgrave,  a  farmer,  lawyer  and 
politican  in  his  own  right,  is  the  son  of 
William  T.  Cosgrave.  the  first  leader  of 
the  Irish  Republic. 

In  his  address  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  earlier  today,  the  Taolseach 
spoke  movlnidy  and  eloquenUy  of  the  ties 
which  join  our  two  great  countries.  Mr. 
Cosgrave's  speech  gave  credence  to  the 
justified  reputation  of  the  Irish  as  good 
speakers. 

He  said: 

Let  me  say  clearly  to  you  that  the  link 
between  our  small  Island  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  your  great  continent  on  the 
other  Is  not  casual  or  of  recent  origin;  It  Is 
not  the  simple  m-  Incidental  connection  be- 
tween two  countrlee  whose  histories,  though 
separate,  have  touched  on  occasion.  Ireland 
and  America  may  be  unequal  in  size  of  im- 
portance. But  they  are  linked  by  the  deep 
and  powerful  bond  which  Joins  two  nations 
that  have  helped  each  other  to  form  and 
mould,  and  shape  the  other  over  several 
hundred  years.  Geography  has  made  us  dis- 
tant neighbours;  but  history  has  made  us 
close  friends. 

This  is  a  bond  which  goes  back  beyond 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
thousands  of  Irish  from  North  and  South  of 
the  Island  who  settled  In  America  in  the 
early  and  middle  18th  century. 

It  is  a  source  of  immense  pride  to  us  iii 
Ireland  that  so  many  Irish  men  and  women 
have  helped  to  buUd  and  devel<^  the  United 
States.  We  are  proud  of  the  nine  men  of 
Irish  birth  or  descent  who  signed  the  dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  of  the  thou- 
sanids  who  fought  in  your  revcriutlonary 
army.  We  are  proud  also  of  the  anonymous 
miUions  who  found  refuge  on  your  shores 
during  some  of  the  dartest  days  of  Irish 
history.  Their  success  In  overcoming  ad- 
versity and   their  contribution  to  America 
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plretf  MM  %X  bom*  to  take  cour»g«  and 
build  up  our  ovn  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Mlnlater  Got- 
grave's  words  make  me  know  that  I  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds — an  American  of 
Irish  descent. 

Mr.  Cosgrave  drew  a  parallel  between 
our  struggle  for  Independence  and  that 
of  the  Irish  people.  He  outlined  the  many 
similarities  in  oiu:  respectlTe  efForts  to 
establish  free  and  Independent  states. 
He  sp<Ae  courageously  in  discussing  the 
fighting  which  rages  in  the  Auld  Sod. 

Speaking  of  his  father's  generation, 
Mr.  Cosgrave  said: 

The  Democratic  strxictures  they  established 
in  Ireland  are  solidly  based  on  the  will  ol 
the  people. 

But  In  one  respect  the  aim  ot  that  genera- 
tion wa«  not  realised.  Their  hop*  had  been 
to  eee  all  of  the  four  and  one  haU  mill  ion 
people  of  the  Island  of  Ireland  Join  to  create 
an  Independent  IrUb  state.  But  one  million, 
a  substantial  element  in  the  Irish  popula- 
tion, who  today  form  tba  majority  in  North - 
em  Ireland,  made  It  clear  that  they  did  not 
wlBh  to  be  part  of  siich  an  Independent 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Cosgrave,  leader  of  the  Flue  Gael- 
Labor  Party  coalition,  outlined  his  Qov- 
emment's  desire  for  a  imlted  Ireland — 
a  coimtry  joined  not  through  violence 
but  through  a  common  effort  by  both 
the  North  and  the  South  to  establish 
a  system  of  government  "In  which  each 
section  of  the  community  living  there  In 
partnership." 

I  pray  that  his  desire  will  be  realized. 
It  will  not  come  easily  to  that  great  land 
which  has  been  sorely  tried  throughotit 
its  existence. 

Prime  Minister  Cosgrave  asked  the 
people  of  our  country  to  Join  him  in  re- 
jecting violence  as  a  means  of  achieving 
a  united  Ireland.  He  urged  that  they  not 
support  those  groups  whose  terrorism  re- 
sults in  the  killing  and  maiming  of  men. 
women  and  children  of  every  religious 
persuasion  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  Mr. 
Cosgrave's  plea  that  all  Americans  reject 
violence  and  death  as  a  means  of  uniting 
Ireland. 

History  teaches  us  that  \  iolence  begets 
violence  and  killings  are  followed  by 
other  killings  imtil  the  disaster  Is  of 
such  proportions  that  we  lose  sight  of 
the  reasons  for  which  we  first  took  up 
the  cudgels.  It  is  a  lesson  which  hac  been 
repeated  time  and  again  throughout  re- 
corded history.  It  Is  a  lesson  that  a  few 
firebrands  here  and  in  Ireland  ha^e 
chosen  to  ignore. 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  Irish  peo- 
ple will  work  out  their  differences.  Peace 
and  a  tmlted  Ireland  will  not  come  eas- 
ily. Every  success  achieved  by  the  people 
of  the  land  my  ancestors  c.illed  home 
came  only  after  a  stitiggle. 

The  Irish  are  a  warm,  romantic  people. 
They  are  generous  and  good  natured. 
They  fear  no  man  and  enjoy  battle  as 
much  as  the  victory.  No  matter  how  di- 
verse their  Interests  or  backgrounds,  the 
one  thing  all  sons  and  daughters  of  Ire- 
land share  is  a  love  of  their  fine  coimtr>'. 
This  love  will  form  tlie  foundation  of  a 
•iiiited  country. 


Ireland  forever.  Erin  go  bragfa. 


"FAREWELL  TO  MANZANAR. '  A   TV 
TRIUMPH 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott> 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  night  television  rose  to  two  of 
its  finest  hours  In  many  years  during  the 
first  showing  of  a  memorable  new  film, 
'■Farewell  to  Manzanar." 

The  film  takes  its  title  from  the  name 
of  one  of  the  infamous  internment  camps 
which  were  used  In  World  War  U  to  con- 
fine nearly  100,000  innocent  people  who 
had  committed  no  other  crime  than  to 
be  bom  of  Japanese  ancestry.  Those  of 
us  who  lived  through  those  days  still  are 
shamed  to  remember  that  the  home  of 
the  brave,  and  the  land  of  the  free, 
should  have  done  such  an  Intolerable 
thing  to  loyal  Americans  because  of  the 
color  of  their  sk'n. 

This  remarkable  film  Is  the  result  of 
one  woman's  attempts  to  explain  those 
days  to  her  children.  Jeanne  Wakatsuki 
Houston  has  written  a  memorable  manu- 
script, and  John  Korty,  who  Is  best 
known  for  his  production  of  the  "Auto- 
biography of  Miss  Jane  Pittman."  have 
collaborated  to  bring  us  a  film  which 
treats  a  highly  charged  subject  with 
great  humanity,  realism  and  fairness. 

All  of  those  who  were  Involved  in  this 
production  deserve  praise  for  their  ef- 
forts which  I  hope  will  remind  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  greatest  tragedy  of  any  war 
is  that  it  inevitably  brings  out  the  worst 
side  of  our  character  and  produces  some 
new  chapter  in  the  record  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man.  I  urge  all  Americans 
to  see  this  movie,  and  to  learn  the  impor- 
tant lesson  It  contains. 


J  \.\IES  TA\XOR— A  FINE  YOUNG 
MAN 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
i'revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  a  young  man  in  my  district 
who  was  honored  March  12  by  his  fellow 
cltizen.s  of  Cltronelle,  Ala.,  with  a  parade 
and  an  awards  dinner  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  efforts  as  a  member  of 
tiie  University  of  Alabama's  Sugar  Bov.  1 
championship  football  team. 

James  Taylor,  a  .speedster  v. ho  played 
:";  a  high  .'•chool  senior  at  Citronelle 
High  School  under  Coach  Billy  Coleman, 
played  on  three  con.secutive  Soutlieastem 
Conference  champion.<;hip  teams  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  under  Coach 
Paul  "Bear"  Bryant. 

Both  of  hi-s  former  ccr.r'.ics  were  ia 
nttendance  at  the  dinner.  The  awards 
dinner  and  parade  were  sponsored  bv 
the  Citronelle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Clvitnn  Club  and  the  Jaycees  of 
Citrcnelle.  More  th;in  200  of  Tavlor's 
friends  attended 


Taylor  u-a3  preseoted  the  keys  to  a 
neir  automobile  by  the  spoosorlng  or- 
ganizations, a  $500  check  from  the  Red 
Elephant  Cltib  of  HabUe  mnd  a  plaque, 
phis  a  $100  check  from  the  Calcedeaver 
School  PTA.  Taylor  attended  Calce- 
deaver  near  his  home  in  Moant  Vernon 
before  transferring  to  Citronelle  High 
School  his  senior  year. 

When  Taylor  played  football  at  Cit- 
ronelle during  his  senior  year.  Coach 
Coleman's  Wildcats  earned  an  8-2  record 
and  a  spot  in  the  State  3-A  champion- 
ships. 

Ta^  lor  was  signed  by  Assistant  Coach 
Gary  White  to  an  Alabama  grant-in-aid 
because  of  his  great  speed  and  running 
ability.  He  was  used  as  a  rimninc  bacl; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  specialty  teams 
for  the  Crimson  Tide.  The  miiverslty 
won  33  of  its  36  games  during  Taylor  s 
career  on  the  squad. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  Alabamians  in 
saluting  James  Taylor  of  Mobile  Countv, 
Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  his  football 
ability,  James  Taylor  ts  a  fine  yomig  man 
who  is  a  great  credit  to  hli  family,  his 
community,  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 
We  are  all  very  proud  of  him. 


EXEMPTION  NEEDED  FOR  CUSTOM 
HARVESnNQ  AND  SHEEP  SHEAR- 
ING CREWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smiih)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Congress  adopted  amendments 
to  the  P^rm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  In  1974,  it  set  as  one  of  its  goals 
the  inclusion  In  the  definition  of  farm 
labor  contractors  those  who  had  previ- 
ously been  excluded  by  an  exemption  for 
Intrastate  operations  and  for  operations 
Involving  fewer  than  10  woricers. 

I  feel  that  the  removal  of  this  particu- 
lar exemption  was  a  mistake  and  It  is 
my  opinion  that  we  should  move  to  re- 
instate it. 

The  1974  amendments  did  take  caie 
to  reinforce  the  exemption  for  house- 
wives, teachers,  and  students  operating 
within  a  25-mile  radius  of  their  homes 
and  for  no  more  than  13  weeks  a  year. 
This  was  designed  to  preserve  the  hi^- 
torlc  relationship  between  growers  and 
harvesting  crews  for  hand-picked  crop-<. 
particularly  in  the  Northwest. 

I  agree  that  this  exemption  should  be 
retained,  just  as  I  feel  the  previous  ex- 
emption which  covered  custom  harvest- 
ers and  sheep  shearing  crews  should  be 
reinstated.  In  Nebraska,  the  major  part 
of  our  extensive  wheat  acreage  Is  hai  - 
vested  by  "custom  cutters."  Custom  hai  - 
vesters  also  assist  in  the  harvest  of  com, 
mllo,  sugar  beets,  hay,  dry  beans,  and 
potatoes. 

These  operations  do  not  involve  mi- 
grant labor  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
definition,  so  all  of  the  added  precaution 
against  abuses  is  not  necessary.  The  con- 
tractors and  crew  leaders  should  not  be 
required  to  be  registered,  or  to  be  certi- 
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fled,  or  to  meet  the  other  reqidrementB 
for  Insurance,  transportation,  and  hoos- 
Ing  which  large  crews  of  mSgrant  workers 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  have,  therefore.  Introduced  legisla- 
tion (HJt.  12369)  to  spedflcaBy  exempt 
custom  operations  in  harvesting  the  crope 
I  have  mentioned,  and  to  also  extend  it 
to  sheep  shearing  crews.  I  know  that 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  States 
where  custom  operations  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  annual  harvest,  have  intro- 
duced similar  bills. 

I  know  the  concern  is  great  enough 
that  this  whole  area  should  be  reex- 
amined and  I  tnist  the  Agricultural  Sub- 
committee of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  can  schedule  hearings  and 
act  on  these  bins.  Otherwise,  we  have 
placed  a  hardship  on  the  agricultural 
equivalent  of  the  small  businessman  and 
we  have  subjected  him  to. more  of  that 
over-regulatk>n  which  stiangles  and  can 
eventually  destroy.  I  respectfully  urge 
that  there  be  immediate  action  to  correct 
this  inequity. 


N.  HOWARD  SCOOOINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevlotis  order  of  the  House,  tfae  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Oarza)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  Mr.  N.  Howard 
Scoggflns,  who  has  made  oontzlbutions  of 
great  value  to  my  south  Texas  district, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  wedc  after 
some  37  years  in  Federal  service. 

During  the  last  22  years  (rf  tbat  period. 
Mr.  Bcoggins  has  devoted  his  time  and 
highly  effective  efforts  toward  improv- 
ing the  operations  of  the  International 
Boimdary  and  Water  Commission  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  In  this  borda: 
area  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  he  te  w^  known 
for  his  cooperative  attitude  and  ready 
assistance  to  public  officials  and  private 
citizens  In  both  cotmtries. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  International 
Boimdary  and  Water  Commission  in 
1954.  Mr.  Scogglns  served  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  the  Denison  Dam  and 
powerplant  in  Texas  dtu-lng  construc- 
tion and  later  as  powerhouse  superin- 
tendent. 

That  was  the  experience  he  brought  to 
his  work  with  the  IBWC.  His  first  as- 
signment with  the  Commission  was  as 
operating  engineer  at  the  Falcon  Dam 
powerplant.  In  1958  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  project  superintendent, 
charged  with  the  safe,  effective  (q;>eratiou 
and  maintenance  of  the  Falcon  Dam, 
reservoir,  powerplant.  and  village.  He 
was  responsfi>le  for  the  proper  release 
of  waters  in  storage  for  use  by  irrigators 
in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  for  co- 
ordination of  the  automation  of  power 
facilities  with  Central  Power  li  Light  Co., 
and  for  international  relations  with 
Mexico  regarding  matters  involving  the 
IBWC. 

In  1968  Mr.  Scogglns'  ability  was  again 
recognized  when  he  was  promoted  to 


projects  manager,  headquartered  In  Har- 
lingen.  Tex.  He  assumed  overall  respon- 
slbmty  for  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  flood 
ooQtral  project.  This  giant  project,  com- 
pleted In  1069,  indBdes  Anzaldua  Dhrer- 
sion  Dam,  Falcon  Dam,  reservoir  and 
powtfplant,  and  Amistad  Dam  and 
reservoir  near  Del  Rio.  Tex. 

On  his  shoulders  fell  responsibility  for 
improvements  totaling  some  $30.6  mil- 
lion to  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  flood  con- 
trol project.  These  improvements  were 
made  necessary  by  the  largest  flood  of 
record  occurring  In  1967  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  Beulah.  They  will  provide  pro- 
tection against  another  such  flood  or  an 
even  higher  flood.  Involved  were  the  con- 
struction (rf  Ratamel  Dam  with  Mexico 
and  a  new  floodway  to  provide  controlled 
diversions  to  the  floodwas^  in  each  cotm- 
by  of  SO  percent  of  the  river's  flood- 
waters.  This  far-reaching  project  will  ue 
completed  this  year.  Great/tredit  is  due 
Mr.  Scogglns  for  his  leadeirtshlp  in  super- 
vising its  construction. 

If  ever  a  man  was  entitled  to  retire 
from  Government  service  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  hearty  "well  done"  from 
the  citizens  he  has  served,  it  Is  Howard 
Scoggin^.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
brings  a  badge  of  honor  to  public  service. 
Hie  projects  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected in  my  area  are  lasting  monimients 
to  him.  I  join  with  the  citiaens  of  south 
Texas  In  saluting  Mr.  Scogglns  as  he 
begins  the  retirement  he  has  earned 
through  many  years  of  un-stintlng  de- 
votion to  duty.  Oiu"  good  wishes  are  with 
him. 


SID  KADING  TO  BE  HONORED  BY 
EL  MONTE  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Danielson)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  March  27,  1976,  the  El  Monte 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  hon- 
oring Cotmcllman  Sidney  Kading  who  is 
retiring  from  public  ofBce  this  year.  As 
a  busin^sman,  elected  ofBcial,  and  com- 
munity minded  citizen,  Sidney  Kading 
has  exemplified  fine  leadership. 

As  a  former  El  Monte  merchant — 
proprietor  of  Perluss  Department  Store 
— Sid  actively  worked  to  provide  better 
business  for  the  El  Monte  community. 
Through  his  efforts  on  the  Chamber's 
Beautificatlon,  Off  Street  E>arklng.  and 
Downtown  Development,  and  Legisla- 
tive Action  Committees  new  life  was 
given  to  tlie  downtown  shopping  area. 

Sid  Kading  has  served  a  number  of 
years  as  city  councilman,  and  mayor  of 
Ea  Monte.  His  years  In  office  have  greatly 
benefited  the  El  Monte  community. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  Klwanls  and 
has  a  20-year  perfect  attendance  rec- 
ord. He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  El  Monte 
Boys'  Club.  Sid  has  received  many  dis- 
tinguished awards  for  the  hard  work  he 
has  given  to  make  his  community  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live. 

I  Join  the  El  Monte  Area  CJhamber  of 


Commerce  In  extmdtng  a  hearty  thank 
you  for  an  that  he  has  done.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  our  local  government  is  so  ably 

iwimtiArt 


FINANCIAL  REFORM  A  BOOM  TO 
TO  CONSUMERS 

Ths  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U^er  a 
previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisoondn  (Mr.  Bcuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  *Mmir<«g  leg- 
islation is  not  always  recognized  as  bdng, 
in  essence,  consumer  legislation.  But  the 
Financial  Reform  Act  of  1979,  whl^  win 
be  acted  on  shortly  by  the  Bbnse  Bank- 
ing, CTurrency,  and  Housing  Committee, 
has  a  great  many  provisions  ol  direct 
interest  to  the  customers  of  the  banks 
and  thrift  Institutions. 

The  oonsimier's  stake  in  financial  re- 
form is  spelled  out  clearly  and  fortih- 
rlghtly  In  an  article  in  the  March  22, 
1976,  issue  of  Time  magarine.  I  Include 
this  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

A  CaMPAIGR  VOK  MOBJi   COMFBTITIOM 

A  consumer  who  wants  a  cbeddng  •ecoont 
must  now  go  to  a  OMnmerclal  bank,  which 
cannot  pay  him  Interaet  on  the  money  be 
keeps  in  the  account.  But  If  congresalonal 
reformers  get  their  way,  oonsmnera  wffl  soon 
be  able  to  open  Intezest-bearlng  checking 
aoooimts  not  only  at  commercial  banks,  but 
also  at  mutual  savings  banks,  aavtnga  and 
loan  associations  or  even  credit  unions.  Fur- 
ther, consumers  could  turn  to  an  8  and  L 
for  a  car  or  boat  loan,  to  a  mutual  savings 
bank  for  a  credit  card,  or  to  a  credit  union 
for  a  trust  account — all  services  that  these 
■thrift  Institutions"  are  now  legally  forbid- 
den to  offer. 

These  are  among  the  major  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1076,  a  bm  that  would  force  the  most  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  nationls  tlnanrhJ  system 
slnoe  the  Dtpresiton.  Tlte  MU  woidd  wipe 
away  many  of  the  praeent  dtetlaetlane  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  thrift  Institu- 
tions (though  not  all;  the  thrifts  would  stlU 
be  forbidden  to  make  biislness  loans).  It 
would  also  concentrate  the  regulation  of 
l>anks  In  a  single  new  federal  agency. 

KOSE    IMIBHXST 

The  net  result,  say  backers  of  the  legisla- 
tion, would  be  sharper  competition  among 
banks  and  thrift  Institutions.  That  would 
bring  consumers  better  and  cheaper  financial 
services  and  offer  small  savers  more  interest 
on  their  money.  The  housing  industry  and 
wo\Ud-be  home  buyers  would  be  less  vulner- 
able to  recurrent  squeezes  on  credit,  because 
mutual  savings  banks  and  S  and  IjS,  the 
prime  sources  of  mortgage  loans,  would  be 
better  able  to  compete  for  savings  during 
tight-money  periods.  And  tighter  regulation 
of  banks  could  help  ensure  the  continued 
soundness  of  the  whole  TJ.S.  financial  system. 

A  bill  aimed  at  achieving  some  of  these 
results  passed  the  Senate  last  December.  The 
Plnanclal  Institutions  Act,  on  which  the 
House  Banking  Committee  will  wind  tip  hear- 
ings this  week,  is  niore  comprehensive.  Its 
most  Important  provisions: 

All  types  of  financial  Institutions,  not  just 
c(MnmercIal  banks,  oould  offer  checking  ac- 
counts. 

As  of  January  1978,  the  present  law  pro- 
hibiting payment  of  Interest  on  checking 
accounts  would  be  repealed.  A  new  federal 
coordinating  committee  would  determine 
how  much  interest  could  be  paid. 

Five  and  a  half  years  after  enactment. 
Regulation  Q.  which  limits  the  amount  of 
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Interest  that  can  be  paid  on  small  savings 
deposits,  would  be  abolished.  Banks  and 
chrlfts  thOTeaftw  could  pay  any  rate  they 
thought  desirable  to  attract  deposits. 

In  addition  to  offering  checldng  accounts. 
Mutual  savings  banks  would  get  new  power 
t..»  make  consiimer  loans,  provide  credit  cards 
t'lid  trust  services. 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  now  largely 
linolted  to  making  mortgage  and  construc- 
tion loans,  could  make  all  types  of  consumer 
loans.  Invest  In  corp<»ate  bonds  and  other 
types  of  debt  securities,  and  offer  trxist  serv- 
ices. 

Credit  unions  would  be  allowed  to  make 
larger  loans  for  longer  periods,  to  issue  share 
c^rtUlcates  with  varying  interest  rates  and 
maturities  (similar  to  bank  certificates  of 
deposit)  and  to  offer  trust  services. 

A  new  Federal  Banking  Commission  wonlf.l 
be  created  to  take  over  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities now  divided  between  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Banks  and  thrift  institutions  woiUd 
have  to  make  much  fuller  disclosures  about 
many  aspects  of  their  operations,  including 
"inside"  loans  to  their  officers  and  directors, 
and  regulators  would  get  new  powers  to  make 
the  banks  and  thrifts  heed  their  advice. 

The  bill  would  also  tighten  up  regulation 
of  bank  holding  companies  and  require  all 
financial  institutions  offering  checking  ac- 
counts to  keep  reserves  at  levels  set  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  That  would  make 
easier  the  board's  task  of  setting  and  carry- 
ing out  a  monetary  policy  to  influence  the 
course  of  the  economy.  The  bill  would  make 
foreign  banks  operating  in  the  U.S.  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  domestic  banks. 
That  provision  would  stop  the  foreign  banks 
from  operating  in  several  states  at  the  same 
time,  as  some  now  do,  to  the  dismay  of  do- 
mestic banks,  which  are  confined  to  one 
state. 

None  of  the  ideas  in  the  bill  are  new.  Most 
have  been  floated  by  study  group  after  study 
group  for  15  years,  only  to  be  sunk  re- 
peatedly by  opposition  from  politically  pow- 
erful commercial  banks.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  has  vowed  "total,  all-out 
opposition"  to  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
too,  as  bad  to  be  expected:  its  members 
would  get  little  out  of  the  bill  except  stronger 
competition  and  closer  supervision. 

The  A3.A.  has  begun  a  fierce,  nationwide 
lobbying  effort  to  defeat  the  bUl,  and  will 
try  to  persuade  the  House  Rules  Committee 
not  to  report  it  out  for  a  floor  vote.  A3_A. 
President  J.  Rex  Duwe,  who  will  testify  be- 
fore   the   House    Banking    Committee    this 
week,   calls    the    bill    "a    totally    abhorrent 
attempt  to  disguise  a  laundry  list  of  new 
powers    for    thrift    institutions    and    credit 
unions  under  the  label  of  financial  reform." 
Even  so,  the  bill  or  something  close  to  it 
now   seems    to   have   a   genuine    chance   of 
enactment.  The  Ford  Administration,  though 
it   has   qualms   about   the    regulatory   pro- 
visions, supports  the  idea  of  allowing  thrift 
Institutions   to  offer  services  now   reserved 
to  commercial  banks.  Deputy  Treasury  Sec- 
retary George  Dixon  last  week  told  the  House 
Banking  Committee:    "The  time  to  act  on 
this  legislation  has  come."  He  added:  "If  we 
increase  competition  among  financial  Institu- 
tions, we  will  enhance  the  quality  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  financial  services  to  consumers 
and  at  tlie  same  time  strengtlien  the  insti- 
tutions themselves." 

The  biggest  reasons  behind  the  new  pres- 
sure for  financial  reform  are  the  highly 
publicized  troubles  that  banks  are  having 
with  bad  loans  (Time,  Jan.  26)  and  the 
failures  that  those  troubles  have  sometimes 
caused.  Latest  example:  the  $400  mlUlon- 
deposit  HamUton  National  Bank  of  Chat- 
tanooga fell  victim  last  month  to  uncollect- 
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Ible  real  estate  loans  and  its  parent  hold- 
ing company,  which  once  owned  17  banks 
with  assets  of  $1.1  bUllon,  followed  It  Into 
bankruptcy  a  few  days  later.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  many  Congressmen  believe  that 
closer  regulation  would  have  kept  the  banks 
from  overextendlng  themselves.  So  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Federal  Banking  Commission 
seems  almost  certain,  and  the  drive  to  tighten 
regulation  has  aroused  ne  v  interest  In  much 
broader  finsucial  reform. 


SKNSirLt  PACKAt.L 

A  (,'0(id  tlung  too.  On  the  whole,  the  bill 
Is  a  sensible  package  of  changes  that  should 
be  enacted;  all  flnan-.-ial  institutions  ought 
to  be  free  to  compete  in  providing  services  to 
The  consumer.  What  the  bill  could  mean  to 
depositors  can  be  seen  in  New  England  right 
now  A  .separate  piece  of  legislation  that 
President  Ford  signed  last  month  removed 
federal  restrictions  on  NOW  (Negotiable 
Order  of  Withdrawal)  accounts  in  the  six 
New  England  .states.  Esbentially.  these  are 
int«reat-bearlng  checking  accounts.  After 
they  sprang  up  among  thrifts  In  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  3'i  years  ago.  Con- 
gress blocked  their  spread,  responding  to  a 
strong  lobbying  effort  by  bankers.  State 
banking  authorities  will  still  not  allow  them 
in  Vermont,  but  thoy  are  popping  up  rapidly 
in  the  other  five  states. 

Providence's  Industrial  National  Bank,  for 
Instance,  last  week  began  advertising  "free 
checking,  piu.-,  5' ,  interest."  There  Is  a 
catch:  unless  there  Is  an  average  balance  of 
$800  or  a  minimum  balance  of  $600  during 
a  month,  no  interest  is  paid  and  each  check 
processed  cost.s  26<-.  Such  accounU  are 
obviously  not  fur  everyone.  But  who  knows 
what  other  types  of  services  may  be  offered 
if  some  of  the  antiqtiated  restrictions  on 
competition  among  financial  institutions  are 
largely  eliminated? 


H.R.   12455— TITLE  XX  MEANS  TEST 
AND  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  unanimously  passed  H.R. 
12455,  which  postpones  implementation 
of  the  means  test  for  all  recipients  of 
services  under  title  IV-A  and  title  VI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  regret  that 
due  to  illness  I  was  not  here  to  cast  my 
affirmative  vote  for  this  measure,  which 
I  strongly  support. 

At    hearings    before    the    Ways    and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance there  was  close  to  universal  agree- 
ment among  the  witnesses  that  requiring 
seniors  to  sign  a  "pauper's  oath"  is  not 
only  degrading  but  a  waste  of  already 
scarce  social  services  dollars  as  well.  A 
review  of  the  eligibility  of  those  older 
New  Yorker,  currently  participating  In 
the  affected  programs  revealed  that  97 
percent  of  these  individuals  would  re- 
main eligible  for  services  under  the  title 
XX  income  guidelines.  Yet  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  reviewing  these  cases 
nationwide  would  approach  $361  million 
in  the  first  year  alone.  While  I  had  hoped 
that  the  hearings  would  result  In  legis- 
lation to  specifically  exempt  senior  cit- 
izens from  the  means  test,  such  as  H.R. 
9280  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  the  sub- 
committee was  unable  to  reach  a  perma- 


nent solution  to  this  problem  before  the 
regulatory  reprieve  expired  on  April  1. 
However,  I  am  relieved  by  the  commit- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  chairman  to 
resolve  this  Issue  once  and  for  all  before 
this  latest  grace  period  ends  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 

I  expressed  my  support  for  exempting 
senior  citizens  from  the  means  test  in 
testimony  I  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  insert  that  testimony 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Testimony  Befobe  the  Cob^mittee  on  Ways 
AND  Means;  Subcommittee  on  Public  As- 
sistance ON  H.R.  12014  BY  CONCaESSWOMAN 

Bella  S.  Abzug 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  on 
an  Issue  which  Is  of  great  concern  both  to 
me  and  to  so  many  of  my  constituents. 

In  December  of  1974,  after  nearly  two 
years  of  negotiations  and  deliberations,  the 
Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974,  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  were  enacted 
into  law.  Much  of  the  conflict  over  this 
legislation  centered  on  the  question  of  ell- 
glbUity  for  services.  In  place  of  the  group 
eligibility  criteria  of  title  rv  A  and  title 
VI,  the  legislation  gave  states  the  option  of 
providing  free  services  to  those  individuals 
with  income  levels  below  80  percent  of  the 
State's  median  income.  In  addition.  States 
could  provide  services  on  an  income-related 
free-paying  basis  to  people  with  Incomes  be- 
tween 80  and  116  percent  of  the  State's 
median  income.  Only  Information,  referral 
and  protective  services  for  children  and 
adults  were  exempted  from  the  eligibility 
determination  provision. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of  this  program 
are  a  significant  number  of  older  Americans 
Unfortunately,   title   XX   does   not   provide 
specific  language  permitting  group  eligibility 
standards  for  these  citizens.  It  is  up  to  this 
committee  to  consider  the  special  circum- 
stances   of    the    senior    adult    population. 
Among  the  goals  of  title  XX  are  the  attain- 
ment of  self-sufficiency  and  the  prevention 
of  InapproprUte  institutional  care  tbrovigh 
community     based     social     services.     These 
services  are  provided  for  the  elderly  to  help 
them  adjust  to  the  loss  of  role  and  status 
which  too  often  accompany  aging  and  re- 
tirement as  well  as  inhibiting  physical  and 
mental  deterioration   by  furnishing  outlets 
through  which  they  may  continue  to  be  ac- 
tive in  the  community.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  services 
offered    by   senior   centers,    scores   of    older 
Americans  remain   out  of   institutions   and 
nursing   homes.   The  centers   become   com- 
fortable homes  away  from  home  where  pro- 
ductive activity  is  possible.  In  its  services 
goals  for  older  Americans  title  XX  is  shnllnr 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  However,  there  is 
a   very   apparent   conflict   between    the   ad- 
ministration   of    the    Older   Americana    Act 
and  the  administration  of  title  XX,  especial- 
ly when  services  funded  under  both  acts  are 
melded   under  one  roof— as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  senior  citizen  centers.  Approximately 
2.500  senior  centers  throughout  the  nation 
are  supported  in  part  through  Federal  funds 
provided  under  two  titles  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act — title  ni,  which  encourages  co- 
ordination of  State  and  community  resources 
for  the  development  of  coordinated  systems 
of  services,  and  title  VH,  which  supports  the 
delivei-y  of  meals  in  congregate  sites  where 
older  Americans  can  receive  social  and  re- 
habilitation services.  In  recognition  of  the 
unique   nature   of   senior   citizens    services, 
these  titles  of  the  Older  Americana  Act  re- 
quire only  a  test  of  age,  not  of  Income,  as 
a  prerequisite  for  eligibility.  In  fact,  title  VII 
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specifically  prohibits  both  Income  ellglblUty 
testing  and  fees  for  service*  foaded  under  tbe 
tlUe.  TlUe  XX  of  Uie  Bootal  Beeaxttf  Aot, 
however,  does  not  single  out  aenlar  ottlaens 
servlcee  for  exemption  fram  ifea  ellglbUlty 
determination  provlsj^na. 

Need  based  on  lucerne  and  not  by  social 
circumstance  is  antithetical  to  our  approach 
to  the  programs  of  senior  dOBDoa.  Title  ZX 
is  the  first  Federal  statutory  requirement 
mandating  a  means  test  for  older  people 
under  a  social  service  program.  Tbe  ectab- 
llshment  of  economic  barriers  flies  in  the 
face  of  our  public  pcdicy  regarding  senior 
citisena.  We  must  distinguish  between  citi- 
zens programs  and  low-Income  oriented  pov- 
erty programs.  Unless  we  are  to  assume  serv- 
ices funded  under  the  Social  Seonrtty  Act 
are  not  uniquely  vulneraUe  to  abuse.  Tbe 
Federal  Treasury  will  therefore  hardly  be 
ransacked  or  drained  by  extoidlng  title  XX 
services  to  all  senior  citizens.  Not  only  Is  the 
means  test  an  unpalatable  provision,  offen- 
sive to  those  of  us  who  believe  that  our 
society  has  an  obligation  to  our  elderly  for 
their  past  contributions  tq  vhetr  communi- 
ties, but  this  test  Is  also  a  needless  Intrusion 
Into  the  privacy  of  senior  citizens  and  a  move 
against  their  fight  to  remain  self-reliant. 
Many  senior  citizens  will  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  means  test,  viewing  it  as  a  "pauper's 
oath",  regardless  of  their  income  level.  Cen- 
8118  data  for  my  own  State  Indicates  that 
78%  of  New  York's  older  residents  faU  within 
the  Income  levels  established  for  eligibility 
for  social  group  services.  Moreover,  samplings 
of  recipients  in  New  York  City,  admitted  to 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  group  eUglbUlty. 
show  that  97%  would  be  eligible  on  the  basis 
of  an  Individual  means  test.  If  seml-azmual 
recertlfloatlons  were  to  be  required  for  the 
more  than  100,000  recipients  in  New  York 
State,  the  administrative  costs  tor  the  first 
year's  alone  could  total  $5.2  million,  with 
subsequent  years  costing  $3,6  million 
annually. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  9208,  cf  which  I  am  a 
co-sponsor,  is  a  measure  which  recognizes 
the  unique  needs  of  senior  citizens  and  In- 
sures the  availability  of  title  XX  services  to 
these  Individuals.  I  recommend  It  to  tbe 
suboommlttee.  This  leglslatton  would  sub- 
stitute a  group  sampling  procedure  for  the 
determination  of  eligibility  tn  place  of  the 
current  Individual  means  test.  The  group 
analysis  would  be  conducted  on  a  geogrt^hlc 
basis  through  the  application  of  the  best 
data  available  to  the  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  very  concerned 
over  one  possible  negative  Impact  of  HJt. 
12014.  which  would  permit  States  to  expend 
a  specific  proportion  of  Federal  service  dol- 
lars on  services  not  subject  to  a  means  de- 
termination process  of  any  kind.  I"or  example 
the  Induslon  ot  Information,  protective 
services  and  senior  citizens  services  under 
this  25%  ceUlng  wo\xld  reqtiire  the  States  to 
ensure  that  the  outlays  for  these  programs 
not  Increase  above  the  mandated  limits.  If 
any  service  should  threaten  to  exceed  Its 
share  of  these  dollars  the  State  would  be 
faced  of  limiting  access  to  services  for  more 
recipients  or  demanding  a  means  test  of  new 
comers. 

I  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will  ac- 
knowledge that  tbe  Income  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  unnecessary  for  senior  citi- 
zens services  under  title  XX  and  win  act 
accordingly. 


U.S.  TROOP  STRENGTH  IN  TAIWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tbe  House,  the  gentle- 
man trtaa  Mississippi  (Mr.  Bownr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


lir.  BOWEN.  lOr.  Speaker.  I  am  among 
those  eoiwemed  about  renewed  agitation 
to  zeduee  VjB.  troop  commitments  on 
TUwan  by  »  substantial  mmiber.  up  to 
cD»4talt  acoordiag  to  some  reimrtB.  I 
wast  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
tiae  administration  and  the  Congress  not 
to  consider  taking  such  a  questionable 
st^  at  such  an  Inopportune  time  in 
world  affairs. 

Hie  Republic  of  China  is  one  of  this 
country's  staunchest  allies.  73iey  also  are 
among  the  best  of  our  export  market 
customers,  and  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  we  sell  to  the  Republic 
of  Cbina  have  a  signi&»mt  ecoDomic  im- 
pact for  us  d«nestically. 

We  al]*eady  are  witnessing  an  alaiming 
trend  of  Soviet  expansionism  and  Im- 
perialistic mischief  in  the  aftermath  of 
our  tragic  experience  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
certainly  not  In  this  Nation's  best  in- 
terests to  further  isolate  ouzsdves  and 
create  additicxial  power  vacuums  in  other 
strategic  areas  around  the  globe. 

What  construction  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  R^ublic  of  China  would 
put  on  a  substantial  UJS.  troop  cutback 
in  Taiwan  is  a  matter  of  c(nijecture.  but 
only  the  blind  or  foolhardy  can  Imagine 
anything  less  than  their  intetrreting  it 
as  further  prima  facie  evidence  the 
United  States  is  losing  its  wlD  to  remain 
a  worid  power  and  may  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  Chinese  of  Taiwan. 

Encouraging  further  Communist  im- 
perialism hi  the  Far  East  would  Jeopard- 
ize not  only  Taiwan,  but  also  South  Ko- 
rea. Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Indone- 
sia. We  hope  the  domino  theory  will  not 
work  In  Asia  because  of  Vietnam,  but  it 
may  tn  this  case.  A  sharp  cutback  in  sup- 
port for  Nationalist  China  will  be  a 
warning  to  all  Asians  that  American  sup- 
port cannot  be  r^ed  upon. 

Tbit  R«)ublic  of  China  has  shown  a 
resolute  willingness  to  defend  itself  as  a 
non-Communist  nation  and  a  desire  to 
more  fully  develop  its  resources  and  to 
economically  uplift  its  people.  It  is  a 
small  price  indeed  for  us  to  provide  a 
relative  handful  of  American  troops  and 
reascmable  amounts  of  military  equlp- 
mmt  and  supplies  to  hdp  them  remain 
at  peace  and  not  und^  the  domination 
of  a  Communist  regime.  Particularly  so, 
when  we  consider  the  very  great  cost  it 
mle^t  involve  later  if  we  were  forced  into 
a  major  confrontation  with  far  fewer 
friends  surviving  than  we  now  have. 

America  cannot  afford  to  Isolate  Itself 
in  a  fortress  If  we  plan  on  maintaining 
our  survival  and  prosperity,  which  calls 
for  preserving  our  world  markets  and 
sources  of  supply. 

We  cannot  expect  our  allies  and 
friends,  of  ^i^atever  degree  of  staunch- 
ness, loyalty,  or  longevity  to  respect  our 
word  and  our  commitments  If  by  our 
actions  we  appear  to  be  abandoning 
them  piecemeal. 


ST.    PATRICK'S   DAY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Ameri- 
can of  Iridi  descent,  I  am  always  eager 
to  celArate  St.  Patrick's  Day  with  a 
«reat  deal  of  enthusiasm.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  these  hours  of  celebration 
eboold  not  be  allo'wed  to  obscure  the 
tragedy  of  contemporary  Ireland. 

While  St.  Patrick  succeeded  in  driving 
out  the  snalces  and  lilieratlDg  Ireland, 
there  is  another,  deadlier  snake  afoot  on 
the  island  today — and  that,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  beast  of  dhiskm  and  war 
that  continues  to  claim  doeens  of  izmo- 
eent  lives. 

Thus,  to  interject  a  sober  note  into 
ttie  festivities.  I  would  like  to  share  a 
few  serious  thoughts  on  this  situation 
with  my  constituents  and  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Let  me  say,  first  (rf  all.  that  any  solu- 
tion to  such  a  comidez  historical  conflict 
must  be  worked  out  among  Irishmen 
from  all  six  counties  in  the  NorOi  and 
from  the  RepiriDllc  of  Ireland.  Any  final 
solution  must  be  settled  with  an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  outside  interference  on 
the  part  <rf  Britain  or  any  other  country. 
Any  sucb  interference  can  only  makethe 
reaching  of  an  agreement  that  much 
more  tortuous  a  peooees. 

A  lasting  peace  can  be  secured  only 
through  fundamoital  changes  tn  the  pol- 
icies oS  the  British  and  Ulster  Qovem- 
ments.  Peace  is  a  byproduct  of  Justice, 
and  Justice  demands  that  e<iual  religious, 
political  and  ee<momlc  rights  be  guaran- 
teed to  the  Catholic  minority  in  Northern 
Irdand  b^ore  any  progress  toward  a  set- 
tlement can  be  achieved. 

In  a  more  optimistic  vein,  I  do  think 
that  there  is  evidence  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  last 
time  we  commonorated  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Both  sides  have  decidedly  moderated 
th^r  stance,  and  both  have  shown  a 
greater  willingness  to  compromise. 

TlMre  has  also  been  a  notable  and  en- 
couraging decrease  in  the  amount  of 
violence  used  by  all  factions  involved  in 
the  conflict. 

If  an  interim  agreement  is  reached  in 
the  next  few  months,  and  the  Catholic 
minority  is  given  its  full  and  rlgbtful 
share  of  governmental  power,  I  think 
that  the  slow  course  of  peace  will  be 
greatly  furthered.  It  will  then  be  pos- 
silde  to  woik  toward  the  realization  of 
an  "Irish  dimensian" — Hie  coming  to- 
gether of  north  and  soutfa  to  discuss  and 
decide  on  common  problems. 

Ilie  establishment  of  a  reasoned  and 
healthy  discussion  would,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  augment  the  chances  of  reach- 
ing a  permanent  settlement  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  Once  there  is  dialog  and 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  all  parties  in- 
volved, there  must  be  a  gradual  disen- 
gagement of  the  British  troops  followed 
by  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish presence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Thankfully,  we  are  at  tbe  end  of  long 
era  of  colonialism  and  paternalism.  It 
Is  now  time  to  make  the  rhetoric  of  in- 
dependence a  reality,  and  time  for  in- 
ternal problems  to  be  solved  internally. 
Only  tfaen  will  tbe  Irish  people  gov- 
ern their  own  fate,  and  have  both  full 
command  of  their  actions  and  full  re- 
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sponslbllity  for  them.  The  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  unification  will  then  also  be  one 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  task  of  answering 
themselves. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  coming  year  we  will  see 
greater  restraint  and  less  fanatician,  so 
that  all  sides  can  fully  commit  them- 
selves to  the  serious  negotiations  that 
will  someday  bring  peace  to  Ireland. 
March  17  will  then  become  a  day  of  un- 
spoiled festivities,  and  St.  Patrick's  Day 
will  also  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  great 
achievement  of  modem  Ireland — ^unity 
and  harmony  among  its  people. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 
CRITIQUES  OP  ADMINISTRATION 
BUDGET  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  DoiamcK  V. 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DQMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
lias  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  adminis- 
t  ration's  budget  policies  wliich  should  be 
reviewed  by  every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  CBO  analysis  concludes  that  if  the 
administration's  budget  policies  are  fol- 
lowed, the  rate  of  our  economic  recovery 
might  .slow  next  year  to  the  point  where 
there  would  be  no  further  decline  in 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  should  happen, 
this  Nation  will  have  to  contend  with  a 
continuing  unemployment  rate  of  7  per- 
cent or  higher. 

And,  to  make  matters  even  worse,  the 
relatively  slow  rate  of  economic  growth 
ihat  would  be  realized  under  the  admin- 
istration's plan  would  bring  little  signif- 
icant reduction  in  our  inflation  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Subcommittee  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing and  overseeing  national  manpower 
policy.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
ihe  Congressional  Budget  Office  cwn- 
ments  on  the  public  service  jobs  pro- 
Ki-am. 

Administration  officials  have  claimed 
that  public  service  employment  creates 
relatively  few  new  jobs.  Their  conten- 
tion is  that  Government  jobs  merely  sub- 
stitute for  private  sector  jobs,  and  that 
only  50.000  net  new  jobs  result  from 
every  $1  biUion  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  refute  that  contention. 
and  the  erroneous  statistical  methodol- 
ogy on  which  it  is  based.  And.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  note  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  also  rejects  the  adminis- 
tration's claims  about  the  so-called  sub- 
stitution effect. 

In  advancing  tiieir  substitution  argu- 
ment, administration  officials  rely  upon 
an  erroneous  statistical  equation  which 
fails  to  include  the  factor  of  restraints 
against  such  substitution — restraints 
which  have  been  built  into  my  public 
service  jobs  legislation. 

I  fall  to  imderstand  why  the  adminis- 
tration denies  the  evidence  of  the  facts 
on  public  service  jobs  substitution — facts 


which  have  been  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  itself.  On  February  2, 
1976,  in  testimony  before  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  de- 
partmental spokesmen  reported  that  the 
percentage  of  those  employed  under 
CETA's  public  service  jobs  titles  who  are 
rehires  is  averaging  only  4  percent  to  5 
percent.  This  is  obviously  nowhere  near 
the  50-percent  substitution  factor  that 
has  been  bandied  about  so  carelessly  by 
some  critics  of  public  service  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  concluded  that,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  program  adopted.  73.- 
000  to  121.000  new  jobs  would  be  created 
by  the  end  ol  a  year  for  each  SI  billion 
spent. 

Those  who  .seek  to  criticize  the  merit 
of  public  service  jobs  must  now  look  for 
a  noneconomic  hook  on  which  to  hang 
their  arguments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  comprehensive 
budgetary  analysis  prepared  by  the  CBO. 
It  is.  indeed,  an  impressive  piece  of  work, 
and  it  provides  this  body  with  much- 
needed  information  on  the  implications 
of  following  different  budgetary  patlis 
through  1981. 

Dr.  Rivlin  and  her  dedicated  staff  have 
given  us  the  tools  of  budgetary  foresight 
with  which  we  can  forge  a  cohesive  and 
effective  national  economic  strategy.  Let 
us  hope  the.se  tools  are  ased  \^'lsely  and 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  from 
Monday's  New  York  Times  describing 
the  Budget  Office  analysis.  I  would  again 
urge  my  colleagues  to  personally  review 
the  analysis,  and  to  keep  its  conclusions 
in  mind  when  we  consider  legislation  af- 
fecting jobs,  health,  defense,  revenue 
sharing,  and  other  vital  Issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  is  included  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  M»r.  16.  1976] 
Panel    Finds    Ford's    Policy    Could    Slow 

THE      Recovery — Congressional      BuDaXT 

Offick     Analysis     Says     His     Proposals 

Would     Not      Cut      Unemployment      or 

Core  Inflation 

( By  E'.leen  Shanahan » 

Washington.  March  15. — The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  warned  today  that.  If  the 
budget  policies  advocated  by  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration were  followed,  the  economic  re- 
covery might  slow  next  year  to  the  point 
where  there  would  be  no  further  decline  In 
luieinployment. 

If  that  happened,  it  would  leave  iinem- 
ployment  at  a  level  of  7  percent  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  budget  office. 

In  addition,  the  Congressional  group  said, 
the  relatively  alow  pattern  of  economic 
growth  that  would  be  realized  under  the  Ford 
proposals  would,  In  the  short  run,  bring  lit- 
tle payoff  in  the  form  of  lessened  Inflation. 

Even  after  two  or  three  years,  the  office 
said,  the  Inflation  rate  would  be  only  about 
three-teiuhs  of  1  percent  Ies«  under  the 
somewhat  restrictive  Ford  propoBals  than  It 
would  be  if  present  budgetary  policies  were 
simply  continued. 

The  analysts  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
various  alternative  budget  policies  consti- 
tuted was  part  of  a  393-page  analysis: 
'Budget  Options  for  Fiscal  Tear  1977." 

The  niiiii'.-i-s  was  prepared  for  the  Hou.se 


and  Senate  budget  committees  by  the  budget 
office  as  a  part  of  the  new  procedures  for 
doner  Congressional  control  over  the  budget. 

The  document  examines  not  only  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  1977  but  also  the  Implications 
through  1981  of  different  budgetary  paths. 

For  example,  the  budget  office  laid  o\it 
what  It  called  a  "high-option  budget,"  which 
would  be  generous  to  aU  programs,  military 
and  social,  and  would  Involve  spending  this 
year  of  $452.7  billion.  That  Is  a  figure  that 
compares  with  the  »394.2  billion  proposed  by 
Pre.sldent  Ford  and  the  range  of  $419  billion 
to  $424  billion  that  the  budget  office  sees  as  a 
realistic  estimate  of  the  cost  of  continu- 
ing present  programs. 

Tlie  "low  option"  budget  outUned  by  the 
office  which  would  mean  giving  less  than  they 
want  to  both  the  Pentagon  and  social  pro- 
uram  agencies,  would  mean  the  spending  of 
$.198  billion  In  the  flscaLyear  1977.  Even  this 
tlKure  is  somewhat  larg«r  than  Mr.  Ford's. 

COSTS    OF    MIXTURES 

The  office  also  looked  at  alternative  mix- 
tures  of   programs — more  defense  and  less 

st)clal  services  and  vice  versa,  for  example 

and  outlined  the  1977  and  1981  costs  of  the 
\anous  mixtures. 

Ainong  the  new  featiu-es  of  the  office's 
study  was  a  projection,  for  the  flrst  time  by 
any  governmental  unit,  of  the  prospective 
growth  of  what  are  known  as  "tax  expendi- 
turee."  These  are  the  revenues  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  collect  because  of  some 
specific  provision  of  the  tax  law  that  Is  aimed 
at  helping  a  particular  type  of  mdivldual, 
bu.siness  or  economic  activity. 

Tax  expenditures  were  estimated  to  grow 
from  $106  bUlion  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  to 
$148.2  bUllon  in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  a  growth 
of  nearly  39.8  percent,  without  any  changes 
In  the  tax  laws. 

By  comparison,  the  high-option  budget 
would  grow  46.4  percent  and  the  low-option 
budget  31.2  percent  over  the  same  five-year 
period. 

"BIG    TICKEIS"    detailed 

The  study  consists  mainly  of  detailed  dis- 
cussions of  alternative  policies  and  their 
prospective  costs  In  five  areas  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  office,  Alice  •  *  •  "big  ticket"  items. 
These  are  defense,  programs  to  deal  with  un- 
employment, health,  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments,  and  Federal  pay  policies. 

In  discussing  some  of  these  programs.  tbA 
Congressional  office  arrived  at  judgments 
that  differed  from  those  made  by  the 
Administration. 

For  example.  Administration  officials  have 
agreed  that  any  program  of  pubUc-nrvloe 
employment  would  create  only  about  60,000 
new  jobs  after  the  end  of  one  year  for  every 
$1  billion  spent.  They  say  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  would  be  taken  off  other  pay- 
rolls and  put  on  the  Government  payroll 
without  any  real  Increase  in  Jobs. 

Tlxe  Congressional  office,  while  agreeing 
that  there  woiUd  become  such  "substitution 
effect"  that  would  diminish  the  usefulness  of 
a  ptibllc-servlce  employment  program,  con- 
cluded, however,  that,  depending  on  the  pro- 
gram adopted,  73,000  to  121.000  new  jobs 
would  be  created,  by  the  end  of  a  year,  for 
parh  «l  billion  spent. 

BASIC    FUKECASrS    SIMILAR 

As  for  the  basic  economic  forecast  by  the 
budget  office,  Dr.  Rlvlln  noted  that  her  staffls 
predictions  of  unemployment  and  other 
economic  Indicators  were  not  greatly  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  Administration. 

But  their  analyses  of  the  strength  of  the 
recovery  were  quite  different,  she  aaid.  That 
Is  because  the  Administration  believes  un- 
employment will  be  down  to  around  7  per 
cent  by  the  end  of  this  year  with  the  adc^lon 
f.f  file  Ford  $394  billion  budget,  while  the 
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budget  office  predicts  that  to  get  down  to  that 
unemployment  figure  would  require  budget 
expenditures  of  about  $423  billion. 

Dr.  Bivim  nonetheless  chanetetlaed  ber 
forecast  of  economic  activity  as  "reaaonaMy 
optimistic"  and  said  that  "clearly  a  quUa 
strong  recovery  Is  in  process." 


ST.    PATRICK'S    DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  today  of 
all  days,  St  Patrick's  Day,  it  would  be 
nice  If  we  Irish,  honorary  Irish,  and  in- 
deed, all  persons  of  good  will  could  set 
aside  our  worries  for  the  future  of  Ire- 
land for  a  moment  and  stmply  enjoy  the 
good  fellowship  which  has  been  part  oS. 
the  Irish  heritage  and  part  of  the  Irish 
gift  to  our  country  for  the  past  200  years. 

But  despite  the  occasion  of  ttie  visit  of 
Mr.  Oosgrave  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
I  find  myself  unable  to  put  aside  the  fact 
that  today  In  Ireland,  and  particularly  in 
the  six  counties  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
there  remains  a  persistent  failure  on  the 
pfui;  of  all  sides  to  the  di^Tute  to  come 
to  grips  with  Uie  political  and  social 
realities  which  pnnnpt  the  violence. 

Prime  Minister  Cosgrave  said  many 
kind  and  true  tblngs  about  the  blood  ties 
betweoi  our  two  nations,  and  about  the 
intellectual  and  political  ties  we  have 
maintained  for  the  past  200  years.  I  have 
made  those  same  points,  thouflb  not  so 
eloquently,  I  am  afraid,  on  many  occa- 
sions while  urging  congressional  hear- 
ings on  civil  rights  in  Northern  &«land. 

Mudi  of  what  Mr.  Cosgrave  said  today 
was  heartening.  But  the  Prime  Minister 
failed  to  tell  us  what  his  government 
plans  to  do  about  Northern  Ireland  to- 
morrow, or  next  week,  or  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  He  told  us  what  we  must 
not  do — we  must  not  send  guns  or  money 
for  guns,  and  again,  I  am  in  complete 
agreonent  and  have  made  this  point  a 
good  many  vaxxe  times  than  most  in  this 
coimtry.  But  neither  the  Memlx^s  of 
Congress  nor  Mr.  Cosgrave  are  police- 
men. We  are  political  men,  some  of  us 
leaders,  and  as  such  it  is  our  duty  to 
enunciate  clearly  and  confident^  what 
we  are  going  to  do  as  political  leaders 
to  solve  a  political  problon. 

I  will  respectfully  suggest  a  political 
and  economic  solution,  in  a  moment, 
after  mentioning  a  few  points  the  Prime 
Minister  made  on  this  floor  here  today. 

Mr.  Cosgraves'  own  words  conceded 
that  the  1,000,000  Protestants  of  the  six 
counties  have  never  in  the  past  and  do 
not  today  sui%>ort  unification  with  the 
Republic  and  was  invaUdated  by  the 
partition  agreement  of  1920.  From  that 
basic  fact  stems  the  history  of  racism 
and  discrimination — and  the  impetus  for 
violence  which  all  of  us  Join  with  the 
Prime  Minister  in  om-  efforts  to  discour- 
age in  every  way  we  can. 

Let  me  interrupt  my  ai-gument  for  a 
moment  to  make  what  I  feel  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction.  Too  often  we  see  the 
struggle  in  Northern  Ireland  presented 
in  sectarian  terms  because  of  the  acci- 


dent of  history  that  the  majority  there 
are  Rotestants  and  the  minoiity  Catho- 
lics. Henee.  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  saying 
the  "Prods"  did  this  and  the  "Catixolics" 
did  that  as  though  the  religion  of  these 
people  actually  prompted  the  violence. 

But  as  a  study  of  history  makes  it 
abunduitly  clear,  real  religious  wars  are 
relatively  few  uid  far  between.  Despite 
the  horrible  rhetoric,  wars  are  usually 
fought  over  more  general  social  or  po- 
litical issues  which  themselves  are  usu- 
ally based  on  economic  factors — one  side 
Qit  group  has  or  lacks  something  and 
either  won't  share  it  with  others,  or 
determines  to  steal  it. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  as  my  plan, 
which  I  shall  disctiss  momentarily,  rec- 
ognizes, we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
econoooic  discrimination  in  Jobs,  hous- 
ing, and  the  vote  n^iich  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  social  discrimination  of  the  past 
and  present. 

To  bring  the  discussion  back  to  Mr. 
Cosgrave  in  particular,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  R^ublic  of  Ireland,  I  must 
say  in  all  frankness  that  my  discussions 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Republic,  includ- 
ing Foreign  Minister  Garrett  FltaGerald, 
have  not  convinced  me  that  the  Republic 
has  really  addressed  itself  to  the  facts  of 
economic  and  social  discrimination  in 
the  North  of  Ireland — ^regardless  oX.  the 
religious  labels.  lipservlce  has  been 
given  recently  to  the  hard  conditions, 
but  no  coherent  policy  has  ever  been 
announced,  or  has  ever  been  even  pro- 
posed. 

I  plan  to  stiggest  a  way  in  which  that 
unfortunate  situation  can  be  rectified. 

From  the  prime  minister's  forceful 
statement  of  the  utter  intractability  of 
the  majority  Protestant  community  over 
the  past  400  years,  as  recently  reempha- 
sized  by  the  dual  failure  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  meet  either  hopes 
of  the  British  or  the  basic  rights  of  the 
Cattiolic  minority  in  the  six  counties — 
and  again  I  note  the  deplorable  use  of 
religious  labels — we  find  no  coherent 
followup  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  what 
his  government  plans  to  do  in  the  name 
of  Irdand. 

What  do  we  get?  We  get  an  entirely 
laudable,  long-range  expression  of  a 
vague  hope  for  economic  development 
which  the  Prime  Minister  feels  will  some- 
how entice  the  Protestant  community  to 
Join  with  the  Catholic  national  majority 
in  working  out  an  Irish  destiny.  This  may 
happen,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  for  one 
heartily  endorse  the  plan,  as  I  shall 
elaborate  upon  in  a  moment.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  the  desired  end  of  legislation 
I  have  sponsored  in  more  than  one  Con- 
gress calling  for  reunification  of  Ireland 
into  one  community — a  community  of 
common  interest — as  intended. 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  this  com- 
munity of  interest  in  1920,  has  not  existed 
in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  it  does 
not  exist  today.  And  for  Mr.  Cosgrave 
to  suggest  that  guns  and  money  from 
America  are  anything  more  than  a  symp- 
tom of  this  disunity  is  simply  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
unity is  the  400  years  of  racism  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation  which  has  until  re- 


cently passed  for  British  policy  toward 
all  of  Ireland,  and  which  still  stands  as 
the  policy  of  the  majority  commu|;iity  in 
the  six  counties,  os  the  words  and  acticms 
of  l^e  majority  representatives  to  the 
Oonstitutional  Convention  have  made 
abundantly  clear. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  having  failed  in  the  past 
to  do  its  duty,  it  has  in  recent  years  made 
stumbling  but  no  doubt  sincere  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace,  if  nothing  else.  But 
the  results  of  British  armed  intervention 
are  also  abundantly  clear  today,  and  de- 
spite the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
see  no  hint  of  either  the  Labor  Party  or 
Conservative  Party  taking  actkm  based 
on  reaUty  which  could  lead  to  a  political 
solution.  We  see  only  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  weary  and  frightened  political 
men  and  women  thinking  and  acting  like 
policemen.  This  is  the  ultimate  failure  of 
government,  indeed,  this  is  the  ultimate 
failure  of  all  politicians — to  try  and 
substitute  enf orcnnent  of  the  law  for  the 
settlement  of  political  and  economic 
grievance. 

What  is  t&e  Republic  of  Ireland  going 
to  do  tomorrow,  or  next  wedc.  or  even 
this  year  about  tlie  intractable  fact  of 
majority  community  intransigence? 
What  is  Great  Britain  going  to  do  about 
these  so-called  "Loyalists"  who  shame 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  Magna  Carta  and 
all  that  the  EnglLsh-speaklng  world  has 
stood  for? 

The  Irish-American  community  does 
not  need  to  have  its  collective  intdli- 
gence  continually  insulted  by  the  f  ailxu% 
of  the  governments:' Involved  in  North- 
em  Ireland  to  face  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic realities  which  prompt  the  vio- 
lence, and  certainly  we  in  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  hope  for  better. 

But  our  Ymp^  and  our  needs  iMde 
beyond  significance  to  the  needs  of  the 
Irish  and  Briti^  people  who,  because  of 
the  continued  f  aUure  of  t^eir  pdUticians 
to  think  as  anything  more  than  police- 
men, must  now  face  a  whirl^rtnd  of  vio- 
lence stemming  from  the  vacuum  of  po- 
jUtical  thought  which  for  400  years  has 
'^begged  a  genuine  solution  to  the 
"troubles"  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  often  criticized  for 
speaking  out  on  Northern  Ireland,  and  I 
admit  that  today  I  have  given  back  a  full 
measure  of  criticism — especially  criticism 
of  Prime  Minister  Cosgrave  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  grievous  failure  to  ad- 
dress this  Congress^jon  the  political  and 
economic  steps  which  his  government 
plans  to  initiate  which  have  any  short 
range  hope  of  stemming  the  violence 
which  he  so  eloquently  denounced. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  presuming  to 
suggest  a  plan  stemming  from  Mr.  Cos- 
grave's  address  today  based  on  my  per- 
sonal visits  to  Ireland  on  two  occasions, 
based  on  the  fact  of  my  British  heritage, 
and  founded  on  my  belief  in  tiie  strength 
of  the  economic  system  of  ttie  Western 
nations.  Such  a  plan  should,  if  imiJe- 
mented,  give  some  hope  of  providing  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  a  genuine 
reason  to  stop  fearing  each  other,  and  to 
start  working  together  toward  a  united 
Ireland — a  community  in  which  they  can 
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live  in  peace.  No  one  expect*  them  to  love 
each  other,  despite  the  fact  that  they  al- 
legedly inhabit  a  Christian  nation.  But 
they  cah  at  least  live  in  grudging  respect 
for  each  other's  right  to  exist — a  foiinula 
which  I.  as  a  Jew,  and  as  a  friend  ol 
I>rael.  appreciate  only  too  well. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Cosgrave, 
ai-.d  to  the  incoming  Prime  Minister  of 
our  friend  and  ally.  Great  Britain,  that 
their  two  nations  enter  into  a  joint  de- 
velopment program  for  the  six  counties 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  which  will  have 
sts.  Its  basic  and  fundamental  goal  the 
economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  total 
conununity  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  u 
united  Ireland. 

Ideally,  the  very  ties  to  America  which 
Mr.  Cosgrave  detailed  could  prompt  U.S. 
participation  m  a  national  Irish  develop- 
ment project  as  well.  Surely,  never  could 
so  many  do  so  much  for  so  few  who,  al- 
most despite  themselves,  presently  rep- 
resent such  a  threat  to  the  peare  ai^d 
staibihty  of  two  great  nations. 

One  fi^idamental  basis  of  the  Protec- 
tant fear  can  be  clearly  seen  to  be  fear  of 
economic  domination  by  a  National 
Catholic  majority.  We  know  from  our 
own  national  experience  that  one  of  the 
underpinnings  of  racism  here  has  been 
economic  uncertainty  and  fear  of  loss  of 
Jobs  to  minorities.  But  from  our  recent 
national  experience,  we  have  learned 
that  while  we  cannot  legislate  against 
hatred,  we  can  and  have  to  our  everlast- 
ing credit  legislated  against  economic 
and  legal  discrimination.  And  we  have, 
to  oiu-  everlasting  credit,  continued  to 
back  up  our  legislation  with  economic 
and  social  programs  which  cost  us  dearly 
in  money,  but  which  siirely  enrich  our 
national  treasure  by  helping  to  buHd  and 
maintain  a  genuine  national  commimity. 
Mr.  Cosgrave  spoke  very  kind  words 
about  the  "American  experiment."  and 
said  that  our  present  troubles  should  not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  hope  that  we 
stiU  represent  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  say  to  Mr.  Cosgrave  that.  In  all  sin- 
cerity, charity  begins  at  home,  and  I 
hope  that  he  wUl  take  the  words  I  have 
spoken  here  today  in  the  proper  spirit, 
and  that  he  wiH  seize  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity now  presenting  itself  for  new  in- 
itiatives with  a  new  British  Gtovemment 
to  Jointly  attack  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  Northern  Ireland.  If  he  does 
not,  those  problems  will  siu-ely  engulf 
both  nations  in  violence  traruscending 
any  to  date. 

Ai?  Mr.  Cw^yia'.e  noted,  violence  o:ily 
begets  more  violence,  but  sending  more 
troops  to  the  North,  or  uttering  pious 
hopes  that  guns  will  not  be  shipped  to 
the  North  by  those  interests  in  tlie  world 
community  wliich  place  profit  above  a'.I 
else,  is  not  a  solution. 

The  economic  stabilit:  of  the  N'urtl:, 
coupled  with  \igorously  enforced  civil 
rights  legislation  protection  of  the  mi- 
nority, will  as  smely  erode  the  impetus  to 
violence  In  Northern  Ireland  as  it  has 
eroded  the  racial  violence  of  our  own 
coimtry.  Obviously,  the  forces  of  violence 
will  not  cease  their  efforts  immediately 
such  a  plan  is  annoimced,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  tenuous  ceaoe-fire  did 


hold  for  much  of  the  life  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  even  the  most 
sanguine  admitted  would  probably  fail 
in  the  end. 

A  coherent  social  and  economic  pro- 
gram entered  into  by  the  Republic  and 
by  the  British  Government  could  not  fail 
if  inteUigently  begun  and  forthrightly 
carried  out.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  col- 
leagues in  saying  that  oiu-  coimtry  stands 
ready  to  aid  in  such  a  great  effort,  and  I 
urgently  and  respectfully  urge  such  an 
effort  upon  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  ilie  new  s^o.crnment  of 
Great  Britain. 


STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
GONZALEZ  BEFORE  SENATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMirrEE  CONCERNING 
ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennes."5ee  (Mr.  Evins)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  American  statesman,  in  speak- 
ing of  Congress,  once  said,  "Here,  sir,  the 
people  govern."  It  Is  also  stated  that  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  power  of  the  American 
people.  These  statements  are  facts,  not 
mere  rhetoric,  and  are  bon:e  out  by  re- 
cent events. 

Last  summer  certain  persons  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Gtovemment  ini- 
tiated strong  efforts  to  amend  or  repeal 
one  of  the  most  important  antitrust  laws; 
namely,  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
which  prohibits  price  discrimination. 
Alarm  and  deep  concern  were  expressed 
by  coimtless  persons  and  business  groups 
to  Members  of  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress that  this  vital  statute  is  under  Its 
most  severe  attack.  As  a  direct  conse- 
quence, the  Committee  on  SmaU  Business 
of  the  House  established  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee to  Investigate  these  ill-advised 
efforts  to  emasculate  or  repeal  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act,  which  !s  the  "Magna 
Carta"  of  small  business. 

On  March  10.  last,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Calvin  J.  Collier  to  be  a 
Federal  Ti-ade  Commissioner  and  its 
Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  that  Commission 
is  the  principal  agency  to  enforce  the 
Robin.son-Patman  Act.  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  the  Robln- 
i^on-Patmun  Act  and  Related  Matters, 
the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  sub- 
mitted an  excellent  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

Because  of  the  current  iiuerest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  coimtry  in  this  ?ub- 
.iect,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Congressman  Gonz.\i.ez's  .statement  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

His  statement  follows: 

Hfnbt    B.    OONZALrZ 

Mr.  C  l'.airma:i  ntirt  Member'!  of  the  Coin- 
rHl'.,tee  on  Commerre  of  the  tTnlted  States 
Senate : 

To  come  to  the  other  body  of  the  Congresa 
u  Indeed  a  prlTQege  and  •  pleasure,  and  Z 
sincerely  :'ppieci.ite  'l-.e  f^pportiinlty  gt  en  m» 


to  appear  belore  thU  important  aud  dlstln- 
gulahed  Committee. 

The  hearing  today  is  on  the  nomination 
ol  one  named  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, who,  I  understand,  is  to  become  Its 
Chairman  and  head  oi  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
What  I  may  say  at  this  hearing  would  also  be 
applicable  to  other  nominees  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  reason  I  requested  to  testify  at  th..-. 
hearing  stems  from  the  same  circumstance-. 
>.hat  led  the  Small  Buslnese  ComnUttee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  in- 
spired and  able  leadership  of  Its  distin- 
guished Chairman,  Congressiiian  Joe  L.  Evlns 
of  Tennessee,  to  establish  an  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust,  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act,  and  Related  Matters,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  Chairman. 

The  widely  repcH-ted  efforts  on  the  part  of 
bome  officials  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  Uie 
Department  of  Justice  to  urge  and  jtersuade 
others  to  support  their  views  to  amend  or  re- 
peal the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  which  has 
long  been  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Antttrusit 
Act — since  1936 — have  resulted  In  a  very 
.strong  amd  negative  response  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  small  business  sector  of  the 
economy.  Alarm  and  concern  were  expressed 
to  Members  of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
that  an  important  law  Is  again  under  Its 
most  severe  attack,  and.  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence. It  became  the  subject  of  the  current 
investigation  and  hearings  In-depth  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Stibcommlttee.  The  Importance  of 
this  matter  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
■slzed  when  It  Is  realized  that  this  Nation's 
9 1/2  million  small  businessmen  would  be  very 
adversely  affected  by  the  repeal  or  the  emas- 
culation of  a  statute  long  known  as  the 
"Magna  Carta  of  small  business."  It  shoiUd 
al."»o  be  noted  that  these  businessmen  are 
consumers  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  erf 
competition  sectired  by  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  dlstlngvUsbed  Committee  wUl  make 
Its  recommendation  whether  the  Senate 
should  give  Its  advice  aud  consent  that  the 
nominee  be  confirmed  as  a  Commissioner 
and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. In  this  connection,  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  the  principal 
agency  charged  with  the  duty  to  enforce  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  assumes  slgnlflcant 
Importance,  especially  in  the  present  hoetUe 
climate  generated  by  certain  attorneys  In 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  Impels  me 
to  Invite  yovir  attention  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee's investigation  and  to  its  cv.rrent 
efforts  to  Implement 

".  .  .  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid.  counsel. 
assist,  and  protect.  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  tlie 
taterests  of  small  business  concerns  In  order 
lo  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise  .  . 
(The  Small  Business  Act,  15  U.8.C.  631). 

To  this  end.  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
.\ntitrast.  lUe  Robiii.son-Patmau  Act.  and 
Related  Matters  of  the  Cp.minlttee  on  Small 
BiLsinef.s  Is  firmly  comn^n^.  It  has  nlreadv 
held  thirteen  days  of  pMjEhearlngs.  which 
began  on  November  9.^H^^nd  have  ron- 
tUiued  during  January  aOT  February  of  this 
year.  Part  I  of  the  printed  aiearings  has  jusi 
been  wsued  and.  If  I  may  .sliKge*.t,  a  copy  be 
made  an  exhibit  and  .--etained  by  your  C'om- 
iniitee  'or  reference. 

The  wilnesse.s  viUo  appealed  t)ef.ii-e  the 
.Subcommittee  Included  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
representatives  of  almost  every  conceivable 
a.s.-ioclation  of  small  business  firms,  distin- 
guished lawyers  «ho  have  had  a  wealth  of 
practical  experience  wltli  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  and  other  antitrust  laws. 

Additionally,  the  Subcommittee  had  the 
benefit  of  hearing  testimony  from  noted 
economist*,    a.s    well    a.s    orPcln'.s    from    the 
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United  States  Department  of  Justice  Anti- 
trust Division  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Among  the  representatives  of  various  busi- 
nesses, the  Subcommittee  was  Informed  of 
the  views  of  spokesmen  for  the  following 
Industries:  food,  drugs,  clothing,  home  fur- 
nishings, gasoline  and  serrioe  stations,  the 
dairy  Industry,  and  small  business  groups. 

In  the  light  of  the  purpose  of  this  bearing 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Comnieroe,  the 
expression  of  members  of  tJie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regarding  the  Importance  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  Is  of  qiedal  signif- 
icance in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
nominees  or  appointees  for  the  post  of  Com- 
missioner of  the  FTC  agree  with  them.  This 
Is  all  the  more  true  because  enforcement  of 
that  law  Is  one  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  agency. 

On  Fabrutu-y  2,  1976,  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  FTC,  the  Honorable  PaiU  Rand  Dixon, 
hi  testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee, stated: 

"I  should  say  at  the  outset  that  I  believe 
strongly  in  the  purpose  at  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act,  which,  broadly  stated.  I  see  as 
being  to  provide  small  buslneesmen  with  a 
measiure  of  equaUty  of  competitive  oppor- 
tunity. Unchecked,  price  discrimination  can 
be  the  economic  wet4>on  with  vhlch  a  large 
multi-market  seller  can  destroy  smaller  com- 
petitors. <x  deter  their  entry  In  particular 
market  areas.  On  the  secondary,  or  purchaser 
level,  the  granting  of  favored  treatment  less 
favored,  small  business  oompetitois.  The 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  In  my  view,  was  In- 
tended to  forestall  In  their  Indplency  these 
sorts  of  anticompetitive  practices  which.  If 
left  undeterred.  woiUd  result  In  the  Irre- 
versible erosion  of  competition  and  the  de- 
struction of  small  business. 

"Properly  enforced,  I  believe  the  Eobln- 
Eon-Patman  Act  can  contribute  to  the 
worthy  ptuposes  for  which  It 'was  Intended." 

FTC  Commissioner  Stephen  Nye.  at  our 
hearing,  said  In  part: 

"My  principal  conclusion  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Clayton  and  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Acts,  In  their  application  to  discrimina- 
tory pricing  practices,  proceeds  from  observa- 
tions concerning  that  law's  impact  gathered 
during  my  thirteen  years  of  private  practice 
in  trade  regulation  law  ...  I  have  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Acts  as  they  now  stand  have 
made  an  effective  and  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  protectmg  small  business  enter- 
prises from  discriminatory  pricing  practices 
and,  to  the  extent  the  Acts  have  done  -so,  they 
have  markedly  enhanced  free  -enterprise  In 
this  country." 

In  these  days  of  emphasis  respecting  con- 
sumer protection,  the  words  of  FTC  Com- 
missioner Elizabeth  Hanfc»^  Dole,  In  a  let- 
ter to  me  dated  January  26,  1976,  sent  In 
reply  to  a  communication  In  connection  with 
our  hearings,  wrote: 

"There  are.  I  think.  Important  constuner 
Interests  In  preserving  a  viable  competitive 
small  business  presence  In  the  marketplace. 
The  antitrust  laws  would.  In  my  Judgment, 
be  seriously  deficient  If  they  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  type  of  territorial  price  discrimina- 
tions which  could,  over  time,  substantially 
weaken  comnetltors  of  the  discriminating 
supplier.  Selective  price  predaUon  may.  In 
some  Instances,  be  used  as  a  method  of  in- 
timidating existing  competitors  or  discour- 
aging entry  by  potential  competitors,  and 
this,  in  my  opUiion,  Impairs,  rather  than 
promotes,  the  full  Interplay  of  free  market 
forces.  Smaller  firms  may  either  be  finan- 
cially unable  to  survive  perlo«ls  of  sustained 
predatlon,  or  If  they  do  survive,  they  may 
be  Inclined  to  subnut  to  price  leadership  out 
of  fear  of  retaliation  cw  become  reluctant 
to  otherwise  engage  In  vigorous  competitive 
activities.  Moreover,  at  various  levels  in  the 


chain  of  distributitm,  many  ty];>e8  of  Ois- 
crlmlnation  by  a  siippUw  among  Its  com- 
peting cu8t<KneiB  may,  under  certain  elr- 
comatances.  have  adverse  consequences,  the 
net  effect  ot  which  may  be  a  decline  In  the 
conq>etltlve  health  of  a  particular  market. 
It  is  (rf  concern  to  me  that  reduced  com- 
petition today  may  translate  Into  reduced 
c<Hi8umer  welfare  in  the  future." 

The  furtherance  of  public  policy  through 
strict  and  full  enforcement  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  and  other  antitrust  statutes  is 
the  principal  means  of  affording  relief  to 
the  small  entrepreneurs  from  the  ravages  of 
price  discrimination  as  practiced  by  many 
large  corporations  and  conglomerates,  which 
have  substantial  power  and  wield  consider- 
able Influence.  Enforcement  of  these  laws  Is 
also  in  the  Interest  of  consmners.  bearing 
In  mind  that  everyone  must  perforce  be  a 
consumer,  whether  he  be  a  businessman. 
laborer,  or  engaged  In  any  profession.  The 
Executive  Director  of  the  Consmner  Federa- 
tion of  America.  Erma  Angevine,  at  a  1970 
hearing,  testified  that  the  cons\uner  needs 
small  business  and  that  the  well-being  of 
consumers  Is  Indeed  dependent  on  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  small  business. 

It  is  a  fact  that  small  business  is  Intri- 
cately related  to  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
United  States  because  It  is  considered  as 
"the  backbone  of  o\ir  economy."  The  In- 
struction of  small  business  Intrhislcally  dis- 
tributes power  and  control  more  broadly  and 
helps  increase  distributional  equity  In  so- 
ciety. The  antitrust  laws  tn  general  and  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  In  particular  are 
vital  to  making  small  business  a  viable 
factor  In  American  life.  Congress  created 
antitrust  weapons  and  put  them  In  the 
hands  of  the  IPederal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  enforce. 

Congress  makes  the  laws  and  declares  the 
public  will.  It  Is  up  to  the  FTC  anfl  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  carry  out  the  Con- 
gressional mandates  and  not  to  thwart  the 
Intent  of  Congress  by  lax  efforts  to  enforce 
these  basic  laws. 

During  the  course  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee's Investigations  and  bearings,  con- 
siderable testimony  and  other  evidence  was 
received  to  the  effect  that,  in  recent  years, 
the  Federal  lYade  Commission  has,  unfor- 
tunately, proven  less  than  entbusalstlc  for 
the  enffM-cement  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  law,  especially  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  protect  our  free  and 
competitive  enterprise  from  predatory  and 
discriminatory  prlclivg  practices.  It  has  also 
been  shown  In  the  evidence  received  that 
less  and  less  financial  and  manpower  re- 
sotirces  have  been  utilized  by  the  FTC  to- 
ward the  enforcement  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act.  Siuprl^ngly,  scnae  members  of  the 
FTC  personnel  who  have  served  In  the  past 
have  expressed  reservations  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  the  Act  which  was  designed  to 
prohibit  destructive  predatory  pricing  prac- 
tices. Accordingly,  some  of  the  officials  of 
the  Commission  have  been  lax  In  using 
their  offices  to  properly  and  effectively  en- 
force those  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FTC.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  sworn  to  enforce  the  laws. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  wotUd  appear 
that  nominees  for  membership  on  the  F^TC 
should  be  fuUy  dedicated  to,  and  accept 
without  any  mental  reservations  or  ^ulvo- 
cation  whatsoever,  the  task  to  fully  and 
effectively  enforce  all  laws  entrusted  to  the 
Commission,  and,  of  cotu-se,  including  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Members  of 
this  Senate  Committee  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  facts  in  my  statement  and  develop 
all    information   that    It    thinks   proper   in 


order  that  the  Sfembere  of  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  know  the  true  views  of 
the  nominees  to  the  FMerkl  Trade  ComnUs- 
slon.  This  Is  especially  true  beoaoee  the  point 
erf  view  and  the  motivation  of-Oommlwrtoners 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commliwkm  and  their 
actions  have  a  tremMidous  Ui4Mict  on  the 
economic  weU-belng  of  the  Nation's  9^  mil- 
lion small  businessmen,  and  those  of  the 
public  who  are  ttietr  customers  and  consum- 
ers and  who  are  entitled  to  the  competition 
which  can  be  accorded  them  cmly  ttirough 
the  survival  of  small  business. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  inquiry  may  also 
be  made  by  your  Committee  of  the  nominee 
whether  the  activities  of  certain  persons  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  Antltust  Division, 
In  their  effmts  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  may  posslMz  affect 
such  nominees  for  the  ImportanlHMlce  of 
FTC  Conunlsslouer  In  their  enforcement  poli- 
cies. It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  well- 
known  antitrust  experts  that  if  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  is  strictly  enforced,  it  would 
prove  of  tremendous  asslstanoe  In  maintain- 
ing the  small  business  sector  of  the  economy 
as  a  viable  and  effective  tanx  in  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  I  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee obtain  a  clear  Idea  of  the  views  any 
nominee  to  the  FTC  holds,  with  regard  to  the 
firm  enfcM-cement  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  and  the  protection  of  small  business  in 
general. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  this  Senate 
Committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts,  which 
have  resulted  from  the  investigations  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  and  Related  Matters 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
United  States  Hoiise  of  Itepresentatlves. 


IS  THE  UJ^.  COMMrrriNG  SUICIDE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ^e  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alezandkr)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  written  for  the  Reader's  Digest 
by  Dr.  David  Abshire.  chairman  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies,  on  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations.  Dr.  Abshire, 
a  former  Assistant  Secretary  o£  State, 
has  also  served  on  the  recent  Congres- 
sional Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
as  "must"  reading.  It  is  the  most  concise 
summation  of  the  fundamental  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  U.N.  that 
I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  Dr.  Abshire's 
article  follows: 

Is  THE  UJU.  CoMMrrrmc  Suicmx? 
(By  David  Abshire) 

The  United  Nations  came  into  existence 
30  years  ago  amid  soaring  expectations  that 
It  would  eventually  become  "the  parliament 
of  man."  In  the  U.N.  Charter,  member  na- 
tions pledged  themselves  "to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security  ...  to  practice 
tolerance"  ...  to  promote  "the  economic 
and  social  advaincement  of  all  peoples."  and 
much  else. 

Some  of  these  goals  were  doomed  from 
the  outset  by  the  conflicting  ambitions  of 
the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Qlobal 
peace  was  preserved  not  lay  the  UJf .  but  by 
military  alliances  such  as  NATO. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  first  20  years  when 
the    UJf.    was   led   by  democratic   Western 
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nations,  th*  ocganlzaUon  played  a  oooBtruc- 
ttve  rol*.  A  Pntfwrial  OeoUnktloii  of  Humaa 
RlgUU  WM  pMMd;  tb*  World  Butk  vaA  Xbm 
intemaMoiua  DeTBloiMQMit  AhocUUob  war* 
assiatad;  ooloalM  gmtDsd  indepandeixce:  UJf. 
pressure  supported  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Iran;  a  UJi.  army  (albeit  heavily 
inaiuied  by  the  United  States)  bleared  lu- 
va^n  from  Soutb  Korea;  and  UJi.  peace- 
keeping forces  were  sent  to  the  Middle  East. 
C'vpnit  and  the  Congo. 

Al5o  established  were  a  score  of  useful 
specialized  agencies  which,  among  other 
thiUb's,  regulate  International  air  traffic,  ex- 
rhange  weather  information,  set  nuclear 
safety  standards,  .feed  hungry  children  and 
Mel£  to  banish  diseases  from  the  world. 
However  weak,  the  XJif.  in  those  days  aaa 
undeniably  a  force  for  world  order,  a  de- 
liberative body  dedicated  to  peace,  hrruaa 
rights  and  the  riUe  of  law. 

la  recent  years,  however,  tlie  UN.  General 
.Vssembly  has  degenerated  into  d  cockpit 
of  Inflammatory  rhetoric  where  Its  actions 
-Often  exacerbate  confllctf>  amOug  nations  and 
at  times  even  thwart  peace.  Dominated  by 
a  new  streamroller  majority  of  Third  World 
and  communist  countries  addicted  to  pass- 
ing outrageously  one«slded  resolutions.  It 
has  frequently  become  a  hotbed  of  anti- 
democratic hostUlty,  with  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  nations  as  targets  oJ 
never-ending  abu:>e. 

Violations  of  huniaii  rights,  such  ai  forced 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  massacres  la 
Africa  and  Asia,  are  Ignored.  But  Israel  is 
barred  from  UNESCO  on  the  trumped-up 
ground  that  its  archeologlcal  excavations  are 
destroying  the  physical  Integrity  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Zionism  is  declared  to  be  "a  form 
of  racism."  And  the  United  States  Is  forced 
to  combat  eSTorts  to  label  Puerto  Rico  a 
repressed  "•colony."  although  Puerto  Rico 
rejected  the  parties  which  favor  independ- 
ence— by  a  92-percent  majorltv  In  the  1972 
election, 

CRArirrorrj  orrENSE 
111  us,  morality  in  the  UtN.  has  Ijccorne 
whatever  the  majority  decla%s  it  to  be.  Con- 
sideration of  the  murder  of  Israeli  athletes 
at  the  1972  Olympic  Games  epded  in  a  reso- 
lution implicitly  condemning ihe  victims  for 
having  provoked  their  own  dfeaths  through 
the  "repressive  acts"  of  their  "colonial  and 
alien"  regime.  Efforts  to  condemn  Interna- 
tional terrorism  and  political  Imprisonment 
get  nowhere.  In  the  last  two  General  Assem- 
blies, thunderous  ovations  were  accorded 
Palesttnlan  terrorUt  leader  Yaslr  Arafat  and 
Ugandan  dictator  Idl  Amln.  who  had  praised 
.\dolf  Hitler  for  having  .sl..ugliterecl  six  mi'.- 
lii^n  people. 

Particularly  deairuethe  U  the  maj'orlty'.< 
practice  of  Jamming  through  resolutions  that 
gratuitously  offend  the  values  of  democratic 
nations  and  do  not  stand  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  Implemented  without  their  coopera- 
tion. For  instance,  the  rough-riding  Third 
World  majority  put  through  a  resolution  to 
redistribute  the  world's  wealth  from  the 
•have"  nations  to  the  "have-not."  Prices 
of  commodities  produced  by  developing  coun- 
tries were  to  be  booeted  through  the  forma- 
tion of  cartels;  the  rich  countries  were  to 
transfer  their  technological  know-how  to  the 
developing  nations,  and  the  poor  nations 
would  be  authorized  \o  nationalize  foreign 
assets  at  will.  Little  mention  was  made  of 
the  recipient  nations'  obligation  to  help 
themselves  through  IncrecMed  productivity. 
The  bounty  was  simply  "restitution  and  com- 
pensation' for  past* Exploitation,  real  or 
:  ancled. 

Such  a  program  is  a  prescription  for  eco- 
■-  .omlc  disaster  that  wofad  dry  up  private  for- 
i-tgn  Investmenta,  and  doom  much  at  the 
Third  World  to  decline.  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
\  ent  this,  the  United  State*  offered  an  alter- 
native  program  so  far-reaching  that  It  Is 
'...'.ev.id  to  a  secoi  d  Mar.shal!  Plan.  Y^-t  the 


alternative  was  dismissed  by  some  Third 
World  leaders  as  a  maneuver  to  create  dis- 
sension among  them.  Indeed,  almost  every 
U.S.  humanitarian  prt^Meal  in  the  U.N.  is 
automatically  perverted  U»to  grounds  lor  an 
ikssaiUt  against  us. 

i,nac  M.cv\.KTius 
Viitil  recently,  when  the  exccwcs  of  the 
U.N.  majority  became  too  flagrant  to  Ignore. 
the  UJS.  State  Department  tended  to  treat 
them  with  indifference.  We  looked  upon  the 
organization  as  merely  a  deliberative  body. 
When  nations  really  want  to  settle  their 
differences,  we  felt,  they  do  so  through  di- 
rect dlplomac.y  in  non-U.N.  forums  such  as 
the  European  Common  Market.  SALT  talks, 
find  the  like.  We  too  often  sent  diplomats 
to  the  U.N.  under  Instructions  to  "get 
alon-  •  aiid  not  to  contest  the  radlc.il  rhet- 
crlc  of  some  new  members. 

This  downgrading  was  a  mistake.  Al- 
though the  UJI.  may  be  powerless  to  en- 
force the  resoluUons  Its  majority  bulldozes 
through,  they  are  accepted  by  a  large  part 
of  the  world  as  "the  general  opinion  of  man- 
kind." Thus,  the  vote  equating  Zionism 
'vith  racism  is  likely  to  lend  official  sanc- 
tion to  anti-Semitism  In  many  nations. 

The  United  States  and  Its  allies  have  com- 
mitted other  errors  with  respect  to  the  UJJ.: 
Tlie  one -nation-one- vote  principle,  written 
iuio  the  UJ>I.  Charter  largely  at  American 
insistence,  has  created  an  electoral  num- 
strcx^lty  that  permits  some  &0  countries, 
representing  less  than  ten  percent  of  UJi. 
membership  popiUation  and  less  than  five 
percent  of  Us  budget,  to  command  two- 
thirds  of  the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 
The  mlnl-stkte  of  Sio  Tom«  e  Principe, 
with  75.000  Inhabitants,  enjoys  the  same 
electoral  authority  as  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic of  China,  with  020  million. 

Although  »e  sought  to  vest  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter with  the  sanctity  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, we  neglected  to  Install  checks  and  bal- 
ances. There  la  no  second  U.N.  legislative 
body,  based  on  population  or  contributions, 
to  curb  the  tyranny  of  the  Assembly,  no 
president  to  veto  Its  excesses,  no  Supreme 
Coiut  to  declare  them  unconstitutional. 

The  Western  nations  miscalculated  In  as- 
siuning  that  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
colonialism  new-born  state  would  turn  to 
democracy.  Of  the  105  Third  World  naUons, 
48  are  dictatorial,  and  only  15  are  free— 
with  the  rest  somewhere  in  between.  And 
fneie  is  an  Increasing  trend  against  free- 
dom and  himiau  rights. 

Perhaps  the  Wests  biggest  n.lscalculatlon 
was  in  assmnlng  that,  once  admitted  to  the 
U.N.,  new  states  would  consider  Issues  on 
their  merits — or  at  least  would  vote  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  Interests. 

And  so  they  did.  for  the  moet  part,  until 
1'j73,  when  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  discovered  that 
by  withholding  petroleum  from  industrial 
nations  they  could  Jack  up  Its  price — with- 
out fear  of  reprisal.  The  event  was  a  revela- 
tion to  other  Third  World  nations.  Hoping 
through  domination  of  the  UJ*.  to  gain 
their  own  share  of  the  Wests  riches,  they 
formed  a  votmg  bloc. 

This  "Group  of  77. "•  to  which  the  105 
Third  World  countries  now  generally  adhere. 
Is  one  of  the  oddest  alliances  In  history.  Its 
members  Include  the  wealthy  oU  states;  the 
communist  republic  of  Cuba  and  the  neo- 
fascist  dictatorship  of  Uganda;  a  few  democ- 
racies such  as  Colombia  and  Mexico;  a  few 
capitalist  economies  such  as  Brazil,  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia;  plus  the  40  or  more  poor- 
e  t  countries  on  earth,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Fotirth  World."  Though  not  always 
acting  unanimously,  this  Group  of  77  gen- 

•When  it  was  'ornied  as  an  economic  blc-c 
ill  1968.  the  group  had  77  partlripjints,  and 
tlje  inme  has  ituc::. 


erally  pa.s.ses  whatever  resolutions  Its  mill- 
taut  leaders  propose. 

COURSE  or  ACTIO.N 

HoA  can  v,e  both  defend  ourselves  against, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Third  World  majority 
and  keep  the  U.N.  from  committing  suicide? 
The  obvious  answer  Is  to  restructure  the  U.N. 
so  that  voting  power  Is  equated  with  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  decisions. 

This  can  be  done  In  several  ways:  Votes  in 
the  General  Assembly  can  be  weighted  to  re- 
flect the  member  nations'  populations  or 
financial  contributions,  as  Is  now  done  in 
the  World  Bank.  General  Assembly  rescdu- 
tlons  can  be  made  subject  to  conflrmaUon 
by  a  second  deliberative  body,  where  voting 
woiUd  be  weighted.  Voting  can  be  eschewed 
altogether,  with  important  decisions  to  be 
arrived  at  by  consensus,  as  is  the  procedure 
at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference. 
(Consensus  would  mean  that  practlcaUy  all 
txations— and  certainly  the  United  States 
U.S.S.R.,  China,  Britain,  and  France— must 
concur  In  a  decision.) 

The  difflciUty  with  all  such  changes  Is  that 
they  could  not  be  Instituted  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Third  World  na- 
tloiLs,  which  cerUlnly  would  not  surrender 
their  power  wUllngly.  Theoeretlcally,  the  de- 
veloped countries  have  the  means  to  persuade 
them.  The  United  States  alone  disburses 
$3.0  billion  in  economic  aid  each  year,  In- 
cluding $1  billion  In  food.  We  also  contribute 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  U J*,  year- 
ly budget  of  H.B  billion.  (Thus,  we  were  able 
to  stave  off  a  move  to  expel  Israel  from  the 
UJi.  by  threatening  to  resign,  and  to  fore- 
stall a  resolution  declaring  Puerto  Blco  to 
be  a  nonself-governlng  colony  by  announcing 
that  we  would  consider  it  an  "unfriendly 
act.")  But  the  fact  Is  that,  unlike  the  OPEC 
countries,  which  boast  of  their  "oil  weapon," 
the  United  States  is  moet  unlikely  to  with- 
hold food  or  other  aid.  Hungry  pe<^le  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  follies  of  their 
governments. 

Some  argue  tliat.  In  the  face  of  pa«t 
provocations,  we  should  abandon  the  UJI 
hoping  that  It  would  drift  off  Into  hrele- 
'.ancy.  But  this  would  be  a  great  mistake 
totalitarian  powers  would  take  It  over  coml 
pletely.  And  the  Security  Council,  so  long 
as  we  retain  our  veto,  can  be  a  peace-keeplne 
Instrument. 

In  the  belief  that  the  U.N.  can  be  saved 
I  would  lu-ge  the  following  coiu-se.  At  the 
opening  of  the  next  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion, the  President  of  the  United  States 
.'Should  deliver  a  critique  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  U.N.  has  drifted  away  from  Its 
Charter,  and  outline  proposals — none  of 
which  require  changes  In  the  Charter— that 
would  convert  the  Assembly  from  a  forum 
of  conflict  to  one  of  conciliation: 

1.  All  actions  taken  In  the  General  Assem- 
b'.y  to  be  by  consensus,  requiring  concur- 
rence of  the  Ave  nations  holding  permanent 
rcats  In  the  Security  CounclL 

2.  New  consultative  procedures  to  be  es- 
fabllahed  which  would  permit  small  nego- 
tiating groups  to  deal  with  key  economic 
Issues.  Difficult  techrdcal  questions  to  be 
evaluated  by  committees  of  recognized  ex- 
perts, rather  than  by  political  bloc  votes. 

3.  The  United  States  to  maintain  the  pol- 
icy, dramatized  by  U.8.  Ambassador  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan.  of  rebutting  unsubstantiated 
attacl:s  on  its  integrity.  We  would  also  re- 
double efforts  to  end  the  "selective  moral- 
ity" of  the  UJf.  majority,  which  too  often 
finds  only  the  democracies  at  fault  in  mat- 
ters of  aggression,  human  rights  and  the 
like— with  repression  to  be  condemned  wher- 
ever It  occurs.  Meanwhile,  we  would  inten- 
slfv  our  efforts  to  end  blind  bloc-Totlng  by 
persuading  Third  World  nations  to  support 
poslUons  in  accord  with  their  own  beet  In- 
terp.'sts.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Klaalnger 
iu.ia  M.iynihaa  riioved  that  this  could  be  done 
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m  a  recent  Bp»cua  sesalon  when  w*  per- 
suaded Tblztl  Wortd  countrtea  to^wypoft 
practical  eeonoalc  plans  tOr  dBTrtoprasnt. 

4.  Continaed  VB.  support  of  Vbm'TSX.'t 
specialized  agencies  to  depend  on  bow  sin- 
cerely these  agencies  devote  theiwwlTes  to 
their  legitimate  tasks.  The  adoption  br  v^J 
of  them  of  political  resolutions  vlolsllng 
their  Charters  to  result  In  Immediate  VS. 
withdrawal  from  such  agendes. 

Where  it  stiU  proves  impossible  to  reach 
constructlTe  agreement  in  the  United  Na- 
tions In  matter  involving  the  economic  sur- 
vival of  developing  countries — and  the  hun- 
ger of  their  pet^le — ^the  Uhlted  States  Should 
Join  with  other  interested  nations  in  estab- 
lishing Independent  programs  free  at  emo- 
tional bloc-voting  and  polsriEatlon.  The 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  tA  aU 
its  people — ^particularly  those  M  percent  now 
living  In  conditions  that  affront  human  dig- 
nity— are  far  more  important  than  support 
of  any  UJi.  infltrumentalltios  that  promote 
conflict  rather  than  conciliation. 


BACK  FROM  THE  NUCLEAR  BRINK 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  glvoi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  a 
series  of  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Security  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  chaired  by  Congressman 
CLEtesJsT  Zablocki,  which  began  yester- 
day regarding  our  policies  cm  the  first 
use  of  nudear  weapons  and  the  adequacy 
of  our  safeguards  with  respect  to  tlieft* 
saljotage,  seizure,  delegation  of  author- 
ity, unauthorised  use  and  command  and 
control  over  those  weapons. 

These  hearings  are  a  timely  and  Im- 
perative investigation  into  a  set  of  pol- 
icies which  threatens  the  future  of  mod- 
em investigation  and  I  believe  borders 
on  insanity. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  oM>ortui^ty  to  ex- 
press  my  concerns  before  Congressman 
Zablocki's  subcommittee  and  would  like 
to  bring  my  comments  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  My  testimony  follows: 

Back  Fbom  thx  Nuclxsx  Bannc 
(Testimony  of  Hon.  RicHAin  I<.  OTm«GE«, 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 

Security  and  Scientific  AfTairs,  March  18, 

1976) 

The  atom  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  Nuclear 
technology  has  simply  raced  ahead,  faster 
than  man's  abUlty  to  harness  its  use  safely 
and  for  the  benefit  of  manlrtnrt,  Controlling 
the  atom  Is  a  matter  of  survival.  Our  ntunber 
one  priority  must  be  to  lead  the  world  to 
nuclear  safety  by  example  and  persuasion. 

Whether  it  U  the  question  of  use  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  which  presently  has  us  on  the 
threshold  of  the  ultimate  in  brinkmanship, 
or  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  materials  and 
devices  from  which  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
made,  or  the  use  of  the  atom  for  power  gen- 
eration with  Its  unsolved  problems  of  mining 
and  plant  safety,  fuel  enrichment  and  re- 
cycling dangers,  low  levd  radiation  and 
waste  disposal.  It  Is  clear  that  our  faUure 
to  be  able  to  anUclpate  the  many  areas  of 
human  Ignorance  and  humad  failure  attend- 
ing the  use  of  highly  dangerous  and  toxic 
nuclear  materials  poses  fearful  hazards  that 
must  be  curbed.  WhUe  we  address  ourselves 
here  prlmarUy  to  weapons,  we  cannot  i^ro- 
ceed  without  an  awareness  that  all  the  uses 
of  atomic  science  are  inter-ielated  in  ttielr 
problems  of  control,  their  exposure  to  theft 
and  sabotage  and  the  safe  di^iosal  and  con- 
trol of  their  radioactive  residues. 


mth  nutflear  weapons  there  Is  the  added 
baaard  at  their  intuitional  use  for  destruc- 
ttv«  purposes,  an  al>lltty  to  destroy  life  on 
earth  esponentlany  greater  than  any  instru- 
mentation previously  known  to  man.  Indeed, 
with  nudear  we^Mjns  the  nuclear  powers 
hold  in  tbelr  hands  the  ability  to  end  mod- 
em civilization.  One  would  think  thli  dan- 
ger was  80  paramount  as  to  be  first  on  tba 
agenda  of  every  country,  on  the  top  of  the 
list  of  concerns  of  every  cltiaen  of  the  world. 
Oddly,  It  is  not.  It  seems  as  if  the  destructive 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  world  has  swept  concern  about 
them  under  a  mental  rug,  as  Just  too  awful 
to  think  and  worry  about.  We  must  not  let 
this  state  continue. 

I  therefore  congrattdate  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
ffdrs  of  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee, for  holding  these  hearings  so  we  can  help 
address  the  attention  of  our  people— and  the 
people  of  the  wozld — ^to  the  steps  necessary 
to  curb  the  nuclear  terror,  under  i^ilch  we 
au  now  live,  from  weapons  directly  as  ad- 
dressed In  these  hearings,  and  from  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  matmials  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  hearings  your  subcom- 
mittee has  Just  condnded. 

It  is  an  tmfortunate  truth,  today,  that 
each  of  us  can  look  forward  to  a  tomorrow, 
only  by  grace  of  the  sanity  and  restraint  of 
those  unk3iown  people  (how  many  and  who 
they  are  we  do  not  know)  who  have  the  pow- 
er (regardless  of  the  authority)  to  unleash 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  war.  The  number  of 
I>eople  who  hold  tills  awesome  power  of  life 
and  death  grows  daUy,  weekly,  yearly,  now 
encon^Mkssing  citizens  In  tiie  United  States. 
Russia,  China,  France,  England,  and  India 
of  whom  we  know,  and  perhaps  Israel  and 
elsewhere  as  wdl. 

Let  us  first  address  our  conscious  policy 
and  that  of  the  other  countries  that  x;learly 
posBMS  deUverable  nuclear  weapons  today. 
And  let  us  discuss  strategic  use  of  large  weap- 
ons first. 

So  long  as  we  were  the  sole  possessor  of  de- 
liverable nuclear  weapons,  there  was  some 
logic,  awful  as  It  might  be,  to  threaten  first 
use  the  these  wei^rans  to  deter  any  cKbst 
nation  from  going  to  war  against  us  or  thoee 
whom  we  perceived  to  be  otir  aUles.  The  de- 
terrent was  then  effective,  regardless  of  its 
mcHaUty.  Unfortunatdy,  far  too  much  of  our 
nuclear  weKpata  policy  Is  still  held  over  ftom 
the  days  when  we  were  the  sole  nuclear 
power. 

Today,  ovi  use  of  strategic  weapons  against 
another  nuclear  power  which  has  the  ablUty 
to  retaliate  m  kind — bo  far  as  we  know,  Rus- 
sia Is  the  only  country  wltii  that  capability — 
invites  our  own  destruction.  We  and  the 
Russians  have  managed  a  balance  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  terror  In  ovir  mutual  ability  to 
survive  a  first  strike  attack  sufficiently  to 
permit  us  to  destroy  the  other  with  a  sec- 
ond strike.  It  Is  under  this  Joyful  security 
blanket  that  we  are  able  to  sleep  and  dream 
sweet  dreams  each  night.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  from  Mars,  this  has  to  be  cfheer 
Insanity — ^yet  for  us  on  earth  today.  It  is 
the  grim  reality. 

But  this  is  not  enough  for  either  party  I 
Each  is  striving  with  Incredible  resources  to 
cut  holes  in  the  security  blanket  of  the  other, 
to  produce  more  bombs  of  greater  destruc- 
tlveness  and  greater  accuracy  which  would 
permit  a  pre-emptive  first  strike,  despite 
pious  foreswearing  of  such  an  objective  by 
each.  Secretary  Schleslnger's  announcement 
In  1974  that  we  would  start  developing  stra- 
tegic weapons  of  such  accuracy  that  we 
could  hit  Soviet  military  targets  only,  a 
seemingly  humane  objective,  created  the  po- 
tential for  us  to  destroy  the  Russian  second 
strike  capability.  Ova  pursuit  of  strategic 
"cruise  missiles"  accentuates  this  potentiaL 
If  the  Rus.sians  think  we  are  developing  this 
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potential  faster  than  their  ability  to  defend 
against  it,  their  only  lecourse  wlU  be  for 
Boasla  to  strike  first  before  our  potential  is 
realized,  "nils  makes  tlie  "aoorplons  In  the 
botUe"  situation  a  fearsome  leaUty. 

Somehow,  we  and  the  Bnestans  must  have 
or  develop  more  coanmon  sense.  We  must 
quickly  come  to  the  oondusion  that  use  of 
nudear  weapons,  at  the  very  least  tboze  of 
the  strategic  variety,  is  suicidal — to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  production  and  tetdmoiogical 
improvement  being  a  sinful  waste  of  re- 
sources— and  relegate  them  to  the  disuse 
now  provided  for  poison  gas  and  biological 
warfare  vreaponry. 

It  should  be  our  highest  priority  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  all  ttie  nutilear  states 
to  relegate  existing  strategic  (and  I  think, 
tactical)  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems  to  international  control  and  destruc- 
tion, with  whatever  inspection  systeuM  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  against  their  fntnre 
production  or  use  anywhere  In  the  wortd.  X 
see  this  as  so  overwhelmingly  logical  firom 
the  viewpoint  of  every  being  on  earth,  save 
perhaps  the  weapons'  manufacturetz.  that 
it  should  be  attainable.  Adequate  effort  sim- 
ply is  not  being  devoted  to  this  end. 

I  propose  we  pass  a  sense  of  Congress  Res- 
olution proposing  this  as  the  top  priority 
objective  of  our  Qovemment. 

The  objectives  propoaed  with  reqiect  to 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  can  osdy  be 
achieved  by  multilateral  agreement  Indud- 
Ing  all  nations  capable  of  producing  such 
wei^mns  and  their  delivery  systems  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

So  far  as  the  Resolution  which  I  and  M 
of  my  ooUeagues  Introduced  to  declare  it  our 
pottcy  to  renounce  the  first  use  of  nudear 
weapons,  this  Res61utlim  can  have  no  ad- 
verse effects,  and  ehonld  not  stir  modi  con- 
troversy, as  applied  to  strategic  weapons.  AU 
the  present  states  with  deUvnaUe  stnrtegio 
nuclear  weapons  capacity,  including  cur- 
selves,  have  already  foresworn  Intent  to  de- 
liver a  i»e-en4>tive  first  strike  attack — and 
It  is  nrach  m  our  own  Interest  to  aOnn  this 
Intent  by  Act  of  Congress  (thou^  Secretary 
Sdilesinger  unfortunately  cast  some  doubts 
on  the  firmness  of  our  "no  first  strike"  policy 
m  his  July  1st  press  conference). 

There  are  other  aspects  to  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  policy  into  which  this  oo— aalttce 
should  delve  deeply  besides  the  questions  of 
conscious  use  and  the  "scorplon-in-the- 
bottle"  dUemma  described  above.  These 
questions  appear  to  make  It  even  more  urgent 
to  conclude  the  kind  of  treaty  I  have 
suggested. 

First,  who  has  the  authority  to  launch  a 
strategic  nuclear  attack  today?  Is  It  Just 
the  President  in  this  cotmtry,  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  led  to  beUeve?  Or  has 
the  authority  been  delegated,  and,  If  so,  to 
how  many  commanders?  Does  the  authority 
rest  with  Just  one  man  In  each  state?  Are 
the  procedures  for  informing  him  accurate 
and  adeqtiate  to  guard  against  error?  Are 
the  communications  systems  adequate  under 
aU  conceivable  circumstances  to  prevent  his 
setting  off  Amu«eddon  by  accident?  What 
happens  if  he  becomes  incapacitated  or  in- 
o(Hnpetent?  And  if  the  authority  is  delegated 
to  others  than  the  Chief  of  State,  as  I  have 
been  told  is  the  case  In  this  country,  though 
I  cannot  vertfy  It  absolutely,  then  what  Is 
the  adequacy  of  the  protections  against  those 
to  whom  the  power  is  delegated  acting  by 
error  or  becoming  disabled  Sxora.  acting  re- 
sponsibly by  reason  of  Incapacity  or  moom- 
petency?  What  protection  is  there  against 
an  Insecure  Chief  of  State  threatening  to 
start  or  starting  a  nuclear  war  to  protect 
himself  against  being  ousted,  as  reportedly 
Prasldent  Richard  IC  Nixon  q>eealatsd  atood 
during  our  Watergate  crisis.  hopefuUy  in 
Jest? 

Next,  regardless  of  authorized  use,  how 
many  people  have  the  power  to  use  strategio 
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nuclear  weapons  without  authority?  Do 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  personnel  charged 
with  strategic  weapons  responsibility  have 
the  power  alone  or  with  others  to  use  these 
weapons  without  authority?  And,  how  effec- 
tive are  the  safeguards? 

Next,  how  effective  are  the  safeguards 
against  theft  or  sabotage  of  these  weapons 
here.  In  foreign  countries  where  they  have 
been  placed,  and  at  sea?  What  are  the  safe- 
guards in  the  event  of  a  quick -strike  conven- 
tional war?  What  are  the  safeguards  In  the 
event  of  a  revolution  in  the  foreign  countries 
where  they  are  deployed? 

And  lastly,  what  Is  the  security  situation 
in  the  other  strategic  nuclear  weapons  couu- 
tries  in  all  these  respects? 

From  classified  material  I  have  seen,  as 
well  as  from  unclassified  briefings  I  have 
received  from  former  high-ranking  Defense 
Department  personnel,  which  I  hope  this 
Committee  will  take  the  time  and  trouble 
to  explore  thoroughly,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  protections  are  inadequate 
against  catastrophe  by  way  of  theft,  sabotage, 
unclear  and  over-extensive  delegation  of 
authority.  Incompetence,  or  incapacity  of 
authorized  personnel,  unauthorized  use, 
weakness  of  communications  and  command 
and  control.  If  this  is  so.  the  reasons  for 
placing  the  highest  priority  on  curbing  the 
use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  becomes 
all  the  more  overwhelming. 

I*t  us  now  turn  to  tactical  weapons.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  safeguards  against 
theft,  sabotage,  seizxire,  dangerous  delega- 
tion of  authority,  unauthorized  use,  inca- 
pacity or  incompetence  of  those  authorized, 
and  ineffective  communlcatlon.s,  command 
and  control  is  many  times  worse  with  tacti- 
cal than  with  strategic  weapons — and  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  differeatla- 
tion  between  tactical  and  strategic  weapons 
today  is  mostly  a  matter  of  mission — many 
weapons  classified  as  tactical  have  destruc- 
tive power  many  times  that  of  the  bombs  we 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki!  On 
these  questions  it  is  vital  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee familiarize  itself  with  the  thorough, 
classified  study  prepared  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Let's  pass  these  questions  for  the  moment, 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  tiie  present  con- 
sideration, that  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  necessity  to  maintain  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons under  complete  security  and  control, 
subject  only  to  the  same  decision  of  the 
Chief  of  State — and  that  there  exist  reason- 
able safeguards,  despite  all  foreseeable  fail- 
ures of  equipment  and  Incidence  of  hiunan 
error — assumptions  I  And  difficult  to  ac- 
cept— but,  nevertheless,  let's  pass  over  them 
to  conscioxis  policy  on  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  are  two  rationales  I  have  heard  for 
our  deployment  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons: 
first,  that  they  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  con- 
ventional attack,  tactical  nuclear  atUck,  or 
attack  with  chemical  or  biological  weapons: 
second,  that  they  give  us  a  greater  range  of 
options  in  the  event  of  actual  warfare  to 
react  in  a  way  short  of  admittedly  suicidal 
strategic  warfare.  There  is  also  a  psychologi- 
cal factor  cited,  namely  iliat  our  allies  would 
not  believe  we  would  use  our  luiclear  power 
to  defend  the'm  if  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
were  not  deployed  on  their  soil— and  there- 
fore, if  we  withdraw  them,  they  would  feel 
compelled  to  produce  their  own  tactical 
weapons  weakening  both  our  contrcl  over 
the  nuclear  situation  and  ilae  cohesivcnes-s 
of  our  alliances. 

These  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  insup- 
portable, for  I  find  it  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  tactical  nuclear  exchange  not  accelerat- 
ing into  all-out  suicidal  strategic  nuclear 
warfare.  Indeed,  I  find  It  hard  to  conceive  of 
our  actually  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
at  all. 


Let's  take  the  most  compelling  case,  that 
of  Europe.  l*t'8  assume  an  overwhelming 
Russian  conventional  attack  that  threatens 
the  rapid  capitulation  of  West  Oermany  and 
Prance.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive 
that  our  Generals  would  flre  a  tactical  nu- 
clear weapon,  knowing  as  they  do  that  the 
Russians  have  the  capability  of  responding 
with  either  a  tactical  or  strategic  reply.  Our 
Generals  would  almost  certainly  not  advise 
.such  a  risk,  but  would  rather  urge  upon  our 
President  to  risk  the  advantages  of  a  stra- 
tegic first  strike  for  fear  that  the  Russians 
otherwise  would  do  so  first.  I  don't  think 
wed  ever  take  the  risk  of  using  Uctlcal 
weapons. 

In  Korea  or  elsewhere,  '.he  same  logic  would 
.^pply,  but  the  time  frame  might  be  a  little 
longer  .since  there  Ls  no  evidence  that  the 
North  KbrearLs,  Russians  or  Chinese  have 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  positioned  there. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Korea-type  situation 
especially,  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
would  destroy  the  "firebreak"  between  nu- 
clear and  conventional  weapons  which  has 
been  a  forebearance  against  nuclear  weapons 
use  by  any  country  since  our  u.se  of  them  in 
Japan,  some  thirty  years  ago  now!  Once  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  no  matter  how 
tiny",  becomes  accepted,  there  will  be  no 
.-.topping  their  future  use  In  limited  wars, 
each  time  risking  ultimate  destruction  by 
whatever  party  to  a  nuclear  exchange  is 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  We  should  actually 
remove  all  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  Im- 
mediately from  all  countries  not  facing  a  nu- 
clear threat  and  adopt  the  Aspin  Resolution 
renouncing  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
against  any  country  not  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  as  an  absolute  minimum. 

My  conclusion,  therefore.  Is  that  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  are  virtually  as  suicidal  and 
unthinkable  as  strategic  weapons,  and  must 
also  be  relegated  to  the  same  status  of  Inter- 
national disuse  as  poison  gas  and  biological 
weaponry.  In  other  words,  if  our  leadership 
is  sane  and  wants  the  world  to  survive,  we 
wont  risk  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
The  credibility  of  these  weapons  as  a  deter- 
rent, therefore,  must  be  called  into  serious 
doubt,  and  their  actual  utility  in  the  event 
the  deterrent  fails,  is  a  self-destructive 
nullity. 

What  tliis  means  is  that  by  our  present 
nuclear  weapons  policies  we  have  deluded 
ourselves  and  our  allies  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  permitting  our  conventional  defense 
forces  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  resort 
to  self-destructive  nuclear  weapons  becomes 
a  virtual  Imperative  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional Rassian  attack. 

To  address  the  psychological  implications 
of  a  change  in  our  nuclear  weapons  policy, 
particularly  in  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary, 
tirst  to  educate  our  allies  with  respect  to  the 
fallacy  of  our  exj.-ting  posture  in  a  world  in 
which  we  no  longer  •enjoy"  nuclear  domi- 
nance. Second,  we  will  have  to  buUd  up  our 
and  their  conventional  forces  to  a  point 
where  u.se  of  nuclear  weapons  will  become 
unnecessary.  This  represents  a  major  policy 
departure  for  n't.  but  I  view  the  nuclear 
weapons'  t!irpat  as  so  great  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  lead  an  eflort  to  build  up  our  con- 
ventional forces  to  permit  nuclear  weapons 
withdrawal. 

I  gravely  douijt  tliat  the  a.crage  citizens 
of  Europe  have  really  Jaced  up  to  the  con- 
fequences  of  a  Russian  (.onventionai  attack 
compelling  XATO  to  respond  with  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  for  it  would  mean  that 
Europe  would  be  the  theatre  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  that  would  certainly  destroy  it 
completely.  It  is  high  time  the  citizens  of 
Europe  were  made  to  consider  these  conse- 
quences, and  if  they  were  made  aware  of 
them,  I  am  sure  they  would  opt  for  a  con- 
ventional alternative  which,  while  terribly 
destructive,  would  ofler  a  mere  credible  de- 


terrent and,  in  the  e^ent  of  deterrent  failure. 
at  least  would  not  be  obliterating. 

The  ideal  scenario  for  ridding  ourselves  of 
the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  deployment  would  be  to  inform  the 
Russians  that  we  have  decided  that  tactical 
nuclear  weapons'  use  would  be  mutually 
suicidal  and  that  we  therefore  Intend  to  build 
up  our  conventional  forces  and  those  of  our 
allies  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  meet 
the  present  Russian  threat  unless  the  Rus- 
sians agree  to  reduce  their  conventional 
forces  concomitantly.  Further,  we  must  si- 
multaneously embark  upon  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  and  the  other  nuclear  nations 
to  gradually  withdraw  and  arrange  for  the 
destruction  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  under 
adequate  international  control  and  Inspec- 
tion, as  conventional  forces  are  equalized. 

Again,  I  think  that  my  Resolution  calling 
upon  the  United  States  to  renounce  a  policy 
of  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  construc- 
tive step  towards  achieving  these  goals, 
though  I  would  not  want  to  see  it  Imple- 
mented unilaterally  until  we  had  adequate 
U.S.  and  allied  conventional  forces  in  place 
to  deter,  and  deal  with,  If  necessary,  any 
Soviet  conventional  attack. 

There  are  intermediate  steps  that  should 
be  considered  with  respect  to  xise  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  We  should  consider  care- 
fully the  advisability  of  requiring  Congres- 
sional participation  in  any  decision  to  make 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  until  such  time 
as  an  international  agreement  can  be 
reached.  We  should  consider  bringing  back 
all  or  most  of  our  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
United  States  during  the  transition  period. 
In  the  event  of  any  enemy  conventional  at- 
tack of  a  scale  such  as  to  provoke  considera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons'  use,  there  would 
certainly  be  plenty  of  advance  warning.  Any 
enemy  would  have  to  massively  mobilize 
troops  and  transportation  to  launch  an  at- 
tack of  this  scale. 

There  Is  good  reason,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine that  the  frightful  decision  on  first 
using  nuclear  weapons,  which  could  well 
lead  to  universal  strategic  nuclear  destruc- 
tion, should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  alone  (or  certainly  not  in  the  bands 
of  those  who  may  have  been  delegated  such 
power) .  but  should  be  shared  by  a  commit- 
tee or  all  of  Congress.  Such  a  solution  has 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of 
California. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  the 
reservations  expressed  on  this  solution  by 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Sleberllng, 
that  such  a  measure  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  escape  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
making  the  nuclear  decision  himself.  Mr. 
Sleberllng  feels  that  a  group  might  weU  find 
it  easier  to  make  the  nuclear  decision,  and 
prefers.  Instead,  a  reqtilrement  that  the 
President  consult  first  with  designated  Con- 
gressional leaders  or  Committees,  keeping 
the  responsibility  for  the  decision  on  his 
shoxilders. 

I  like  less  the  intermediate  proposal  of  my 
good  friend  from  New  York,  Mr.  Bingham, 
for  whom  I  have  enormous  respect.  He  pro- 
poses a  unilateral  renunciation  of  a  strate- 
gic first  strike  only.  While  I  understand  his 
overriding  concern  about  preventing  insofar 
as  possible  a  certainly  suicidal  strategic  ex- 
change through  any  miscalculation  by  the 
Russians  of  our  Intents,  I  am  bothered  by 
the  reverse  Implementations  of  such  a  res- 
olution, implicitly  threatening  tactical  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

FinaUy,  returning  to  my  original  thesis, 
no  international  agreement  on  removing  nu- 
clear terror  from  the  world  scene  can  be  ef- 
fective if  It  is  confined  to  weapons  alone.  It 
must  include  adequate  International  control 
and  inspection  of  all  the  materials  and  de- 
vices from  which  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
made.  If  we  are  to  continue  with  nuclear 
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power  production  world-wld*.  It  militates 
for  regional  International  powcMlon  and 
control  of  all  nuclear  enrtohmont  and  teproc- 
essing  as  a  minimum— with  the  atrongest 
conceivable  safeguards  against  theft,  ealraie, 
or  sabotage  at  every  step  at  the  nuclear  ^ole. 
I  greatly  appreciate  your  patience  In  hear- 
ing me  out  for  such  a  long  statement,  and 
for  your  consideration  of  these  crucial  Is- 
sues. Unfortuaately,  the  Joint  Atomlo  En- 
ergy Committee  and  the  executive  agencies 
dealing  with  t^iese  matters  have  become  too 
much  fascinated  with  the  atom,  and  too 
much  the  advocates  of  Its  use.  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  these  questions.  It  is  essenUal 
that  this  Committee,  with  Its  broad  interna- 
tional relations  and  securitj  mandatet  con- 
duct an  Independent  Investigation  of  these 
matters  and  provide  this  country  and  the 
world  with  an  impartial  assessment  of  our 
nuclear  policies — which  I  think  presently 
border  on  the  insane. 


THE  CONYER8-OTTINOER  FULL  EM- 
PLOYMENT BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  OTTINGEB  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  extend  Iiis  remarlcs  at  tills 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mattCT.) 

Mr.  OTTINGEEl.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills 
morning  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Xrom  KJchlgan,  John  Cohysks,  and  I 
appeared  before  the  Hoiise  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  present  an  alternate  budget 
proposing  an  accelerated  Jobs  creation 
program  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  a  3.9-percent  levd  by  1980.  We 
view  this  as  essential  to  the  ^'^of^"*"  as 
well  as  to  the  social  health  of  the  Nation. 

Last  month  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  Bk>ck  Abaks, 
offered  for  consideration  a  vory  compre- 
hensive and  well-devel(q?kt  budget  pro- 
gram which  targeted  various  areas  of 
economic  growth  over  the  next  5  years 
which  will  have  to  be  met  if  the  country 
is  to  realize  the  goals  of  fulD  employ- 
ment and  maximum  prodnetion  en- 
visioned by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Representative  Contibs  and  I  buHt  upon 
the  excellent  foimdatlon  laid  by  Chair- 
man Adahs  in  developing  a  more  accd- 
erated  jobs-creation  program  wl^di 
would  create  1  million  jobs  in  Mch 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  and  a  total  of 
over  3.5  million  Jobs  after  4  years,  in 
such  essential  areas  as  housing  construc- 
tion, raUroad  improvement,  mass  transit 
system  construction  and  public  service 
employment  at  a  net  cost  of  $11.3  billion. 

The  proposal  calls  for  putting  first 
priority  on  job  creation  in  the  private 
sector,  generating  as  many  jobs  as  pos- 
sible with  such  measures  as  the  employ- 
ment tax  credit,  with  jobs  provided  by 
the  Government  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  close  the  private  employment  deficit. 
This  is  the  basic  thesis  underling  the 
very  commendable  ana  highly  desirable 
program  developed  by  Congressman 
Augustus  Hawkins  and  Senator  Hitbzkt 
Humphrey  in  their  Full  Empl03maent 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976 — ^leg- 
islation of  which  both  of  us  ai-e  cospon- 
sorS  and  fully  endorse. 

The  Conyers-Ottinger  program  would 
be  paid  for  first  through  Increased  tax 
receipts  from  those  for  it^om  employ- 
ment is  provided,  and  second  through  re- 
form or  elimination  of  inequitable  and 


Ineffective  tax  subsidies,  and  taxing  capi- 
tal gains  at  death — while  increasing  the 
tax  ex8nq>tloKi  (hi  small  estates  from 
$60,000  to  $100,000.  What  we  have  done 
to  to  utIBze  eight  existing  or  pending 
programs  which  could  create  addlti<mal 
employment  opportunities,  rather  than 
suggesting  programs  which  would  have 
to  inch  their  way  through  the  often 
lengthy  and  laborious  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  power  of  the 
Federal  budget  must  be  fiiny  exercised 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  emplcqrment 
deficit  in  a  planned  and  systematic 
manner,  utilizing  the  powers  and  pan- 
ning systems  established  under  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

I  submit  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Recoeb  the  text  of  the  statement  which 
Congressman  Costkks  and  I  presented 
to  the  House  Budget  Committee  this 
xaoTDing: 
BrAnncorz  of  Hon.  John  Contxss,  Jb.  aito 

Hon.  Rxcrard  L.  OmNOB  Bottax  Hoxna 

BuxtCTT  ComfrrrsE,  Wednesday,  Mabch  17, 

1976 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity — 
parttcxilarly  on  such  siKt  notice — to  discuss 
with  you  this  morning  the  Federal  Budget 
and  its  role  in  achieving  social  and  *<vw<™nt« 
goals  which  have  long  been  sought,  but  have 
yet  to  be  f  uUy  secured. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Zn^wund- 
ment  Centred  Act  of  1874  represents  an  his- 
toric milestone  in  the  legislative  process.  It 
enables  the  Congress  to  undertake  holistic 
and  long-term  budget  planning,  based  on  an 
aooounttng  of  the  effects  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  on  the  quality  <a  life  and  on 
a  determination  of  the  nation's  future  needs 
and  ptlonoes.  As  Tale  economics  professor 
James  Tobin  has  observed,  the  new  budget 
procedure  "Is  an  important  step  not  only 
toward  fiscal  responsibUltr  but  also  toward 
Implementing  the  commitment  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  [of  19*6]  that  Federal  Policy 
should  seek  to  achieve  the  Act's  objectives, 
•maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power.' " 

We  are  at  a  particularly  critical  juncture 
this  year.  The  recommendations  of  this 
panel — and  the  process  by  which  the  Budget 
Act  functions — ^wlU  be  severely  tested  in  the 
coming  weeks.  Public  ccmfidence  in  both  the 
economic  and  political  systems  is  at  its  lowest 
point  since  World  War  Two.  Consider  also 
that  this  year  is  the  first  in  a  great  many  in 
which  this  nation  has  not  been  at  war  or 
involved  In  extricating  itself  frcMn  military 
action  overseas.  Diulng  these  many  years 
considerable  changes  have  occurred  In  the 
economy  and  society,  and  pressing  problems 
have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  and  fester. 
The  challenge  in  the  coming  years  is  whether 
or  not  we  as  a  people  and  government  can 
redirect  our  energies  and  conunltments  to 
solving  problems  at  home,  in  particular  pro- 
viding useful  employment  at  fair  rates  of 
compensation  for  each  and  every  American 
who  wants  to  work. 

Over  tliree  decades  ago  Americans  were 
encouraged  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's declaration  that  every  American  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  work  had  the  right 
to  a  job.  Tragically,  the  goal  envisioned  in 
FDR'a  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  of  1944  not 
only  has  never  been  achieved,  but  has  been 
consistently  avc^ded.  At  no  time  has  the 
objective  of  full  employment  been  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  any  national  administration 
of  their  political  party. 

Though  unemployment  eased  during  the 
last  two  months,  the  official  rate  of  Jobless- 


ness Is  stUl  7.6  per  cent.  And  this  figure  does 
not  indude  an  »i*«ntin««i  one  million  wodcets 
who  hava  glTea  vp  lof*lng  tor  work,  and 
therefore  who  are  not  counted,  nor  does  it 
InfJurie  an  estimated  8.7  million  more  vork- 
exB  who  want  and  need  to  work  full-time 
but  who  are  forced  to  work  part-time.  The 
true  level  of  unemployment  at  the  present 
time  would  be  in  the  neighlxvhood  of  11.5 
per  cent — or  approximately  one  out  of  every 
nine  workers. 

The  eiq>horia  generated  by  recent  signs 
of  economic  recovery  should  not  make  ua 
camplaoent  about  what  rsBcintlsllj  remains 
an  unemployment  crisis.  Five  reresiloni  mark 
the  poet-Worid  War  Two  pcaiod.  and  each 
subsequent  recession  has  left  us  with  higher- 
level  unemployment  than  the  last  and  a  re- 
vision downward  of  of»«Hally-i1««lgTnif«i1  'full 

employment,"  which  only  serves  to  conceal 
further  the  human  and  social  toll. 

rot  stibetantial  nvaobem  of  Amerifians,  Job- 
lessness haa  beoome  the  normal  oondltion  of 
life  aiul  employment,  the  czoeptlaQ.  We 
have  created,  in  tact,  a  pennanent  under- 
class who  live  at  the  margin  ot  aoclety  and. 
being  nne—lmnstert  Into  the  traditions,  etis- 
tcuus,  and  laws  we  take  for  granted,  are  also 
unrestrained  ta  the  actions  they  take. 

Since  1964  the  jobleea  rate  amimg  Black 
Americans  has  been  at  least  twice  tha  rate 
among  White  AmMicans.  Ctaly  in  two  years 
during  this  period  did  the  unemploymuit 
rate  among  Blacks  nattoiiwlde  drop  below  7 
per  cent.  It  has  averaged  9  per  oent  during 
the  past  decade.  Teenage  unemploymenft  has 
not  faUm  below  ten  per  emt  since  1968,  and 
It  has  averaged  more  tlian  30  per  cent  la  the 
last  year.  Unemployment  among  Black  teen- 
agers since  19M  has  avoaged  SBJt  per  cent. 
We  have  allowed  to  exist  a  human  wasHilsiHl, 

Not  only  must  we  consider  those  men  and 
women  now  out  of  work  but  all  who  wiU  be 
entering  the  labor  market  in  the  ooming 
years.  In  the  past  16  years,  because  of  the 
post-war  baby  boom,  the  number  of  teen- 
agns  In  the  labor  force  has  Increased  from 
4.8  million  to  8.8  million.  And  we  havant 
beui  able  to  find  an  of  them  Jobs.  During 
the  next  five  years,  according  to  Chase  Beon- 
ometrics.  we  can  eipect  at  leaet  nine  «»niWMi 
,n«w  members  ih  the  Job  maricet  but  at  the 
'preeent  rate  of  economic  growth  the  creation 
of  only  five  and  a  half  million  new  Jobs. 
Bvainesa  Week  estimates  that  18  mlUiMi  joba 
are  needed  In  the  next  five  years,  that  Job 
grow^  most  almost  double.  And  we  have 
seen  estimates  that  as  many  as  half  <rf  the 
Jobs  that  now  exist  wont  exist  in  30  years. 
Where  is  the  planning  for  new  Joba,  for 
training  workers  in  the  new  technologies 
and  new  skills,  for  meeting  tiie  «iyp»miiwg 
and  changing  needs  for  goods  and  services? 

However  bad  things  are,  we  always  man- 
age to  assure  ourselves  that  the  business 
cycle — ^being  a  cycle — will  eventually  cwrect 
Itself  and  create  all  the  jobs  that  are 
needed.  But  there  are  disturbing  trends  in 
production  and  employment  In  the  private 
sector  that  we  must  consider  if  we  are  to 
provide  all  the  Jobs  Americans  want.  Manu- 
facturing is  playing  a  riiminishing  rede  in 
the  economy.  Technology  is  displacing  work- 
ers. For  example,  employment  In  the  steel 
Industry  dropped  IS  per  cent  between  1960 
and  1974,  while  output  rose  47  per  cent. 
The  construction  Industry  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit.  As  of  January  1976,  652,000 
con.struction  workers  were  unemployed,  a 
16  per  cent  unemployment  rate,  and  in  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  construction  industry  a 
Jobless  rate  that  has  soared  to  almost  80 
per  cent.  A  recent  HUD  report  gives  one  rea- 
son for  this  inability  of  the  constructlou 
Industry  to  generate  more  jobs — 86  pw  cent 
of  America's  families  earn  incomes  \uider 
$23,000,  the  income  level  needed  to  be  able 
to  acquire  an  average  home. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts.  It  is  essential 
that    the  Congress  take  positive  and   bold 
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steps  to  fill  the  unemplopnent  gap  and 
create  urgently  needed  employment  oppor- 
tunities. We  believe  the  Federal  Budget  Is 
the  only  vehicle  that  can  come  to  grips  u-lth 
the  principal  malady  of  our  time — the  In- 
ability of  the  American  economy  up  to  now 
to  generate  all  the  Jobs  that  the  American 
people  want  and  require. 

The  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
this  Committee  certainly  recognizes  this  fact 
as    evidenced    by    his    comprehensive    and 
thought-provoking  budget  plan  which  out- 
lines  the  key   targets  of   economic   growth 
over  the  next  Ave  years  that  wUl  have   to 
be  met  if  we  are  to  realize  the  goals  of  full 
employment  and  production.  The  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976, 
which   was   Introduced   last   week   by   Con- 
greosman    Augustus    Hawkins    and    Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  Is  another  Indispensable 
■conceptual   framework   for   achieving   these 
goals  over   the   long-run.   We    all    recognize 
that  the  private  sector  will  remain  the  em- 
ployer of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American    people.     The    primary    objective 
should  be  to  assist  the  private  sector  in  gen- 
erating as  many^mployment  possibilities  as 
possible.  MeasuredVsuch  as  the  employment 
tax  credit  must  byenacted  that  mobilize  the 
full  resources  of/  business  and   industry  to 
create  the  Jobs  we  need.  But  we  also  realize 
that    Jobless    Americans    need    employment 
now,  and  In  the  near  future,  and  that  it  will 
remain  the  continuing  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  to  do  what  it  can   to 
close  the  Jobs  deficit. 

Building  upon  what  Chairman  Adams  has 
so  ably  presented  In  recent  weeks,  we  now 
propose  a  program  which  could  create  over 
one  million  additional  Jobs  in  both  1977  and 
1978,  and  reduce  unemployment  to  a  level 
of  approximately  3.9  per  cent  by  1980.  We 
by  no  means  envlson  this  proposal  as  a 
panacea  but  simply  as  a  workable  alterna- 
tive to  the  meaningless  recommendations  of 
the  administration  and  the  thoughtful  pres- 
entation of  the  chairman  and  others  in  the 
Congress. 

Developed  with  the  assistance  of  the  very 
capable  staff  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee—particularly Mrs.  Nancy  Teeters — our 
recommendation  suggests  utilizing  eight 
existing  or  pending  programs,  rather  than 
creating  any  new  ones.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  suggested  that  of  all  the 
types  of  Jobs  creation  programs  considering 
cost,  start-up  time,  and  potential  impact 
on  inflation,  public  service  employment,  such 
as  already  exists  under  the  CETA  program 
proves  to  be  the  least  costly,  the  fastest  to 
launch,  and  has  the  least  inflationarv  impact 
on  the  economy. 

The  administration  s  budget  calls  for  ap- 


proximately »1  5  billion  for  FT  1977  to  b« 
spent  from  FY  1978  supplemental  approprU- 
tlona  to  CETA  Title  n.  Such  funds  would 
sustain  a  level  of  330,000  joba  untu  next 
January,  at  which  point  the  program  would 
b©  phased  down  until  its  termination  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977.  Our  proposal  assumes  that 
with  new  House-passed  Title  VI  authority, 
the  current  Job  level  would  be  raised  to  600  - 
000  m  FY  1978  and  malnUined  at  that  level 
through  FY  1978.  with  a  slow  phasedown  of 
public  service  Jobs  to  an  average  level  of 
260,000  Jobs  in  FY  1980. 

S.  1730,  the  Senate-passed  Emergency  Rail 
Transportation  Improvement  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1975  provides  for  public  services 
Jobs  to  Improve  roadbeds  and  associated  fa- 
cilities. This  measure  calls  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $700  million,  generating 
30,000  Jobs  each  year. 

The  Conyers-OttlUKer  proposal  would  ac- 
celerate the  work  to  be  conducted  under 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Rail  Program  and  en- 
visions work  on  a  150  mph  level  of  service, 
rather  than  the  120  mph  presently  man- 
dated. Beginning  with  an  Investment  of 
t200  mililon  in  FY  77.  the  program  would 
generate  4,000  Jobs,  particularly  in  the  heav- 
lly-depres6ed  urban  areas  of  the  Northeast. 
With  an  eventual  annual  funding  level  of 
$150  mililon,  3.000  Jobs  would  be  sustained 
in  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 

Sub.stantial  employment  would  be  gen- 
erated under  an  accelerated  lu-ban  mass 
transit  program.  Additional  contract  author- 
ity would  be  provided  Immediately  in  order 
that  UMTA  can  make  several  project  ap- 
provals on  new  construction  starts  for  rapid 
transit  lines  in  various  cities.  The  program 
would  peak  in  FY  1979  with  an  expenditure 
of  52  4  billion  and  96,000  Jobs. 

Title  X  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  authorized  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  fund  either 
the  Federal  or  the  local  shares  of  highly 
labor-intensive  projects  which  can  be  Initi- 
ated quickly  and  substantially  completed 
within  one  year.  At  the  etid  of  FY  75,  EDA 
had  allocated  »125  million,  with  another  $375 
million  being  allocated  the  second  quarter 
of  FY  78.  The  average  project  funded  was  75 
per  cent  labor  cost  and  the  average  Job  cost 
is  estimated  at  «10.000.  The  maximum  out- 
lay would  occur  in  FY  78  at  a  level  of  $375 
million,  resulting  in  38,000  Jobs. 

Reflecting  a  complete  disdain  for  the 
plight  of  unemployed  Americans,  Gerald 
Ford  vetoed  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  Action  to  revive  thLs  program  must 

be   taken   a.s   a   mlnlmtim   of   190,000  Jobs 

with  a  $2.5  billion  budget  authority  in  FY 
77  and  an  outlay  of  $1  billion— could  be 
realized  In  the  first  venr. 
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In  a  similar  fashion,  the  proposed  counter- 
cyclical asBlatance  program  to  financially 
pressed  state  and  local  governments  Is  es- 
sential to  support,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
public  service  employment.  A  maximum  of 
100.000  Jobs  would  be  created  in  the  first 
year  (FY  77)  under  an  outlay  of  $1  billion. 
This  program  would  be  gradually  reduced 
and  would  be  eventually  phased  out  by  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Finally,  we  should  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  housing  and  construction  industry 
situation.  At  a  level  of  $5  bUllon  annually 
some  100.000  direct  Jobs  In  the  severely  de- 
pressed construction  industry  would  be 
realized,  plus  additional  off-site  and  sun- 
porting  Jobs.  In  order  to  simply  maintain 
an  Inventory  and  to  accommodate  growth 
from  to  2  to  2.2  million  housing  units  are 
required  annually.  Add  to  this  the  necessity 
to  replace  the  several  hundred  thousand  oc- 
cupied substandard  units  and  the  average 
annual  requirement  rises  to  a  range  of  2.4 
to  2.6  million  housing  units.  The  tragic  fact 
is  that  total  production  of  new  bousing  in 
1974  was  in  the  range  of  1.4  million  units 
and.  in  1975.  this  figure  fell  to  a  level  of 
approximately  1.2  mUilon  units.  Thus,  there 
Is  currently  a  deficit  of  an  estimated  1.2  to 
14  million  housing  units. 

Not  Included  within  the  parameters  of  our 
original  calculations  but,  nonetheless  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  Is  action  to  revive 
the  manner  m  which  our  housing  programs 
are  conducted.  We  believe  that  the  Section 
8  program  under  the  1974  Hotising  Act  has 
been  a  complete  disaster  and  It  baa  neither 
provided  the  housing  which  is  in  such  short 
supply  nor  the  construction  jobs  which  are 
now  so  scarce.  Rather,  we  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  to  continue  and  revitalize  the 
Section  236  and  236  housing  programs  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
Over  900.000  jobs  could  be  created  under  a 
strengthened  235  program  which  would  sup- 
port 500.000  housing  units  each  year  at  a 
cost  of  $.5  bUllon.  assuming  a  five  per  cent 
rate.  An  additional  87.000  construction  Jobs 
would   be  generated   under   a  236   program 
which  would  support  100.000  units  annually. 
Thus,  under  a  new  and  more  dynamic  235/ 
236  program,  an  estimated  600.000  housing 
units— 200.000   units   more   than   had   been 
buUt  at  the  height  of  the  236/236  program    ' 
a  couple  of  years  ago— would  be  constructed 
and    almost    one    million    mor»    Americans 
employed.  The  cost  would  be  reasonable  and 
the  gains  tremendous  and  certainly  worth 
the  Inve.stment. 

The  following  chart  more  fully  describes 
the  breadth  of  the  program  we  are  proposing, 
the  costs  of  each  segment  and  the  number 
of  Jobs  to  be  generated. 
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'  4- yr  total  =  3.500  000  jol)s 

The  gross  cost  of  this  Jobs  rrpation  pro- 
gram is  estimated  by  the  staff  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  to  be  about  $36  billion 
for  creating  roughly  3.581,000  Jobs.  But  the 
net  cost,  taking  into  account  the  additional 
revenues  generated  by  these  additional  Jobs 
and  income  as  well  as  the  social  costs  that 
are   eliminated,    ccmes    to    sua    billion. 

A  valid  question  to  be  raised  is  the  inan- 
licr  in  wh;.  h  this  program  is  to  be  haaiiced. 


We  propo.se  that  the  Committee  take  a  hard 
lock  at  Federal  .subsidies,  many  of  which 
are  gro.ssly  inequitable  and  have  failed  to 
achieve  the  policy  aims  for  which  they  were 
established  It  is  estimated  that  tax  expendi- 
tures in  FY  1977  will  be  $106  billion  and 
that  they  will  grow  to  $148.2  billion  by  FY 
1981,  a  growth  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Our   proposal    is    to    reform   or   eliminate 
Some  of  the  most  glaringly  inequitable  and 


Ineffective  tax  subsidies  that  have  long  been 
a  target  for  abolition  among  leading  tax  re- 
formers and  students  of  the  tax  system. 

The  present  system  of  not  taxing  assets 
that  are  passed  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other is  highly  Inequitable.  People  with  small 
or  moderate  wealth  are  forced  to  sell  capital 
assets  during  their  lifetimes,  and  they  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  realized  assets.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  of  means  don't  have  to  sell  their 
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assete  and  therefore  can  pass  them  along  to 
their  heira  tax  free.  EKiating  leglalaticm.  the 
Tax  Justice  Act  at  1976,  propoaes  to  tax  the 
owner  of  accumulated  gain  before  the  tr»ii8« 
fpr  of  assets.  Taxing  capital  aasets  at  death 
would  yield  $2.4  billion  a  year,    m 

At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  to  make 
f-state  taxes  more  equitable  we  should  raiiBe 
the  present  exemption  from  $60,000  to  $100,- 
(K)00,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  billion  in  lost 
Federal  revenue. 

We  believe  that  the  deferral  of  taxes  on 
Incomes  earned  abroad  by  corporations 
should  be  eliminated.  It  tends  to  encourage 
the  export  of  investment  and  therefore  the 
reduction  of  Joba  creation  at  home.  Ellnil- 
natlon  of  this  deferral  would  yield  about 
$630  mililon  per  year  to  the  Treasury. 

The  minimum  tax  on  individuals  can  be 
strengthened  and  the  measure  passed  by  the 
House  last  fall  makes  important  strides  in 
this  direction.  The  minimum  tax  rate  was 
raised  from  10  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  and 
the  exemption  was  reduced  from  $30,000  to 
$20,000.  Revenues  from  the  minimum  tax  are 
expected  to  Increase  from  over  $700  million 
annually  In  1976  to  over  $1  biUion  by  1081. 
These  are  modest  proposals  for  tax  ex- 
penditure reform.  The  additional  revenue 
generated  as  a  result  of  these  recommenda- 
tions would  more  than  pay  for  the  net 
cost  of  the  jobs  program  we  are  proposing. 
Whatever  the  jobs  creation  program  settled 
upon,  we  believe  that  one  essential  element 
must  be  economic  planning.  The  Congress 
must  consider  those  areas  of  the  public 
sector  that  most  require  resoxirce  develop- 
ment, those  areas  of  the  country  that  are 
most  in  need  of  economic  growth,  and  those 
groups  in  the  population  that  have  been  out 
of  work  the  longest  and  that  most  lack  Joba 
skills.  New  types  of  employment  must  be  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  alternative  Job-creation 
structures.  Including  public  enterprises. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  in  order  to  drive 
home  the  devastating  Impact  of  tmen^Ioy- 
ment  and  to  mobilize  opinion  behind  a  full 
employment  policy,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  the  quality  of  life  In  Ameri- 
ca, of  the  social  and  psychological  state  of 
the  American  people.  Such  an  annual  report 
would  parallel  the  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  individual  and  social 
costs  of  unemployment  and  of  the  economic 
disorder  in  general.  What  is  needed  now  Is  a 
more  systematic  accounting  of  the  Impact  of 
economic  conditions  on  individuals  and  on 
society,  and  the  development  of  statistical 
Indicators  that  adequately  mcisure  this  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  presume  to  have 
all  the  answers.  We  firmly  believe,  however, 
that  this  nation  cannot  afford  a  budget  that 
simply  maintains  the  status  quo  and  which 
tolerates  horrendous  levels  of  unemployment. 
so  detrimental  to  our  national  well-being. 
We  must  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
take  meanmgful  Initiatives  to  effectively  re- 
solve the  problems  facing  our  country.  The 
Federal  Budget  is  the  instrument  by  which 
American  values  are  tested  and.  hopefully, 
realized.  We  respectfully  urge  that  our  rec- 
ommendations be  given  careful  considera- 
tion as  you  formulate  new  budgetary  priori- 
ties in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 


AN    ALTERNATIVE    LCX)K    AT    U.S. 
SPENDING  ON  STRATEGIC 

FORCES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

I  Mr.  SEIBERLING  iuiked  and  was 
feiven  permission  to  extend  his  remsirks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Murch   4,   I   testified   before   the  Task 


Force  on  National  Security  of  the  House 
Budget  Cranmlttee  conceniing  ttae 
strategic  weapons  portion  of  the  Defense 
Department  budget.  I  have  since  had 
numerous  requests  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  for  cc^les  of  my 
prepared  statement  which  was  submitted 
at  that  hearing.  Accordingly.  I  am  offer- 
ing a  copy  of  my  statement  for  printing 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  asking 
for  a  29-percent  increase  in  spending  for 
strategic  weapons,  from  $7.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1976  to  $9.4  billion  in  fiscid 
year  1977.  Ninety-five  percent  of  this 
increase  results  from  recommendations 
for  procurement  of  the  B-1  bomber.  Tri- 
dent submarine,  and  Trident  missiles, 
The  rest  is  accoimted  for  by  R.  &  D.  in- 
creases in  "counterf  orce"  technology  and 
cruise  missile  development. 

While  I  think  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  and  secure  strategic  deterrent 
force  until  such  time  as  a  scheme  of 
mutual  and  general  disarmament  has 
been  negotiated  and  implemented,  there 
are  serious  questions  as  to  whether  these 
expanded  programs  are  necessary  or 
justified.  In  fact,  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  counterproductive  as  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  attack. 

As  of  mid-1976,  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  have  some  8.900  separate 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  compared 
with  approximately  3,500  possessed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Stated  in  other  terms, 
the  United  States  maintains  some  40 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  per  Soviet  city 
of  ovw  100.000  persons  and  the  Soviet 
Union  maintains  some  17  per  American 
city  of  over  100,000.  In  fact,  the  amount 
of  nuclear  overkill  possessed  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  is  so 
huge,  and  the  economic  savings  from  a 
reduction  by  both  sides  would  be  so  great, 
that  the  negotiation  of  such  a  reduction 
should  be  a  prime  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  the  meantime,  strategic  deter- 
rent policy  decisions,  and  related  budget 
decisions,  must  revolve  around  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  maintain  effective  deter- 
rents at  a  reasonable  cost  and  without 
undermining  efforts  to  bring  the  strate- 
gic arms  race  under  control. 

In  my  prepared  statement,  I  suggested 
that,  with  no  loss  of  security,  the  U.S. 
strategic  force  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977 
could  be  cut  by  $2.77  billion.  The  details 
in  support  of  this  conclusion  are  set  forth 
in  the  statement,  which  follows: 

AK    ALTEaNATIVE    LoOK    AT    U.S.    SPENDING    ON 

Strategic  Porcts  in  Piscai,  Year  1977 
(By  Representative  John  P.  SEiBEEurNO 
Spending  roR  Strategic  Forces.  Fiscal 

Yea«  1977 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  asking  for  a 
29 ';t,  increase  in  spending  for  strategic  weap- 
ons from  $7.3  billion  in  FY  76  to  $9.4  billion 
in  PY77.  95%  of  this  increase  results  from 
recommendations  for  procurement  of  the 
B-1  bomber.  Trident  submarine,  und  Trident 
missiles.  The  remainder  is  accounted  for  by 
Research  and  Development  increases  in  the 
area  of  "counterforce"  technology  and  cruise 
missile  development.  These  expanded  pro- 
grams seem  neither  aimed  at  furthering  the 
objectives  of  our  own  stated  strategic  policy 
nor  Justified  by  the  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
threat. 

A  study  of  our  strategic  forces  and  needs 
convinces  me  that  the  following  cui.s  ought 
to  b^  made  in  the  strategic  budget: 


(1)  Delete  all  fvinds  for  the  B-1  B<»nber 
produettooL  This  would  yield  a  savings  of 
$1,040  mllUcm  In  FY77. 

(2)  Stop  aU  funding  of  the  MX  MissUe  Pro- 
gram In  B&D  (tM  mlUlon).  high-accuracy 
N8-30  Guidance  systems  ($9SJS  million),  and 
bigger  BIK12A  Warheads  ($38.9  mlUion).  All 
of  this  wiU  save  $166.3  miUlon  In  FTT7. 

(3)  Delete  aU  funds  for  fitrttier  Trident 
submarines.  This  would  save  $1114.6  mUlion 
In  production  funds  and  $753  million  on  Tri- 
dent submarine  development  ftmds.  The 
total  savings  in  FY77  would  be  $118930  mil- 
lions in  PY77. 

(4)  Ddete  all  funds  for  the  Sea-Launched 
Cruise  Missile  (SLCM).  Including  funds  for 
testing.  This  wiU  save  $368.3  million  In  FTT7. 

Altogether,  with  no  toss  of  security,  the 
VS.  strategic  force  budget  can  be  cut  by 
$2,767.2  miUions  of  dollars  in  FT77.  Tliere 
are  good  reasons  for  this  as  an  examination 
of  some  key  questions  concerning  strategic 
forces  will  show. 

The  foremost  responsibility  of  the  VS. 
armed  forces  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war.  Our  stra- 
tegic forces  must  be  kept  strong  enough  that 
no  rational  adversary  could  launch  a  sur- 
prise attack  upon  the  United  States  and 
hope  to  escape  overwhelming  devastation  in 
return  from  U.S.  strategic  forces.  These  forces 
must  have  the  capability  of  absorbing  a  nu- 
clear first  strike  from  either  the  Soviet  Uhton 
or  some  other  antagonist  and  stlU  retalntive 
capability  of  inflicting  unacceptable  dam- 
age in  retaliation  upon  the  cities,  factories, 
tranqxirtation  centers,  and  military  bases 
and  units  of  the  aggressor  country. 

For  three  decades,  the  United  States  has 
had  a  secure  strategic  deterrent  fwoe.  It  stUl 
does.  As  of  mld-1976,  the  United  States  wUl 
have  some  8900  separate  strategic  nuclear 
wei4>ons  capable  each  ot  devastating  targets 
in  any  aggressor  cotmtry.  These  8900  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  (bombs  and  missile  war- 
heads) are  carried  by  a  so-called  TRIAD  erf 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  These  Include  1054 
intercontinental  baUlstlc  missiles,  656  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  41  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  and  nearly  600  continen- 
tal strategic  bombers.  Beyond  this  awesome 
force  exists  a  fourth  nuclear  force  «^lch  con- 
tains many  "tactical"  fighter  bombers  capa- 
ble of  attacking  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
should  an  attack  come  from  these  sources. 

In  the  debate  over  the  kind  of  strategic 
forces  to  devel(q>  and  maintain,  there  has 
been  controversy  over  several  key  issues. 
These  issues  and  some  of  the  differing  an- 
swers are  outlined  below: 

Let  us  review  each  of  these  questions  in 
turn.  The  first  is: 

1.  How  can  changes  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
effect  changes  in  U.S.  strategic  forces? 

The  need  for  a  strategic  deterrent  is  not 
particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  If  the  U.S. 
adopted  the  role  of  a  world  policeman  ex- 
tending Its  nuclear  umbreUa  to  even  more 
countries  than  Is  now  the  case,  it  Is  possible, 
but  by  no  means  probable,  that  it  would  c" 
cide  to  build  and  deploy  a  larger  nuclear 
force.  The  one  already  in  place  is  so  awesc 
that  it  ought  to  protect  any  ally  from  attack 
if  potential  aggressors  were  reasonably  sure 
the  U.S.  would  indeed  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  additional  allies  taken  In  under  the  um- 
brella. If  the  U.S.  adopted  a  more  modest 
stance  in  the  world  such  as  moving  to  im- 
plement a  pull  back  from  mainland  Asia  and 
a  continued  emphasis  on  defense  and  deter- 
rence In  Europe,  It  would  still  need  a  strong 
deterrent  similar  In  scope  to  the  present  one. 
And  if  it  decided  to  play  but  a  marginal  role 
or  no  military  role  at  all  In  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  might  still — in  a  hostile  world — adopt  a 
strong  nuclear  strategic  deterrent  force  simi- 
lar to  the  present  one,  although  with  its  for- 
ward based  .tsystem."?  (FBS)  removed. 
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Only  If  It  were  perceived  that  there  were 
no  hostile  powers  at  all  capable  of  devfwtatlng 
or  coercing  the  United  State*  with  nuclear  or 
other  weapon«  of  maaa  destruction  would  it 
appear  feasible  to  abandon  the  strong  de- 
terrent force  capable  of  Inflicting  unaccept- 
able damage  on  rlv&l  states. 

Such  a  condition  would  be  likely  to  exist  tf 
a  scheme  of  mutual  and  general  disarmament 
weiV~to  be  negotiated  and  tmplemeuted. 
Clearly  this  la  a  goal  which  our  nation's 
leadership  should  be  seeking  and  towards 
which  a  major  and  continuing  effort  should 
be  directed. 

In  the  Interim,  and  consistent  with  such 
an  effort.  It  would  be  possible  to  scale  down 
the  overall  size  of  O.S.  deterrent  forces  If  a 
comparable  reduction  were  made  by  rival 
nuclear  powers.  The  amount  of  nuclear  over- 
klU  possessed  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Umon  is  so  huge,  and  the  eco- 
nomic savings  from  such  a  reduction  Is  so 
great,  that  the  negotiation  of  such  a  reduc- 
tion should  be  a  prime  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Indeed,  It  seems  unlikely  that  any 
other  policy  can  arrest  widespread  nuclear 
prollferaUon  which  could  lead  to  the  ulti- 
mate breakdown  of  the  nuclear  deterrence 
strategy. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  strategic  de- 
terrence policy  decisions,  and  therefore  re- 
lated budget  declsloiis,  must  revolve  around 
the  question  of  how  to  maintain  an  effective 
deterrence  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  without 
undermining  efforts  to  bring  the  strategic 
arms  race  under  control.  The  rest  of  this 
testimony  deals  with  various  a.spects  of  this 
question. 

2.  Do  we  want  and  need  forces  to  maintain 
minimal  deterrence  or  do  we  want  and  need 
open-ended  counterforce  strategic  forces? 

There  has  been  a  continued  controversy 
over  'how  much  Is  enough"?  In  the  realm  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  Many  believe  that 
If  the  US.  could  destroy  a  do£en  or  so  major 
cities  In  the  homeland  of  a  potential  aggres- 
sor government.  It  ought  to  be  able  to  deter 
an  attack  upon  American  soil.  Thus,  the 
argument  goes.  If  the  Soviet  leadership  knew 
It  would  lose  Mcscow,  Leningrad.  Kiev.  Valdl- 
vostok.  Khakov.  Odessa,  Minsk.  Donetsk, 
Riga.  Warsaw,  Prague,  Budapest.  Kuybychev. 
Volgograd.  Sevastopol.  Tashkent,  and  Baku  If 
It  attacked  the  United  States,  it  would  never 
take  the  risk. 

Similarly  It  might  be  argiied  that  the  U  S. 
would  never  launch  such  an  attack  on  the 
Soviets  (even  if  we  were  Inclined  to  take  on 
an  aggressive  role,  which  we  are  not)  if  we 
would  lose  New  York.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles. 
Dalla«!,  St.  Louis.  WashUigton,  D.C.,  Atlanta, 
PhUadelplil.:*.  Baltimore.  San  FrancLsco,  Cln- 
clnna'l.  and  Miami  In  the  process. 

The  Unite. I  States  and  Soviet  force:5  have 
Ion?  since  amas.sed  .strateirlc  weaoons  be- 
yond what  Is  needed  for  minimal  deterrenre 
Calculations  d^ne  In  the  Pentagon  In  the 
neos  Indicated  that  a.^  few  as  4*^0  one-mega- 
ton nvclear  w^anon.s  fT^^loded  on  tar-^c's  In 
t^ie  Soviet  Union  could  Inflict,  60  million 
death"  ani  would  destroy  at  lea«t  75"  of 
p'l  S-vlet  indiistrT-.i  to^sv,  tl^e  United  SIpA^h 
mnlntalns  some  4i  stntectlc  nuclear  weapons 
•-er  Soviet  elfv  of  over  loonoo  persons  pnd 
the  Soviet  forces  ni'mher  !7  st-nte-'lc  nu- 
e'e-»r  wea'-ons  rer  American  city  of  over 
100  010    people-    ClearU'.    both    forces    have 
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>  Alain  Enthovcn  and  Wayne  K.  Smith. 
-How  Much  Is  Enough,'.'  (New  York  Harper 
and  Row.  1974,  pp.  207-21J. 

-  Calculations  are  based  on  U.S.  force  load- 
ings of  8900  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and 
USSR,  forceloadlng  cf  3500.  There  are  200 
US.  cities  of  100,000  and  219  Soviet  cities  of 
that  magnitude.  See  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  "Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,"  FY  1977,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Jan.  27,  197».  p.  54  This  gives  1973 
force  loadings. 


moved  far  beyond  minimal  deterrent  capa- 
bilities Into  &n  Incredible  aurplus  of  nuclear 
overkUl  capacity.  Clearly,  both  sides  can  de- 
stroy the  other  with  but  a  fraction  of  their 
strategic  force*. 

Pentagon  planners  have  long  targeted  more 
than  Soviet  cities  when  they  put  together 
the  contingency  plans  for  a  nuclear  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  Strategic  Integrated 
Operations  Plan  (SIOP)  they  have  targeted 
most  cities,  factories,  transportations  sys- 
tems, military  bases,  and  military  units  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Most  major  targets  have 
multiple  weapons  directed  against  them. 
Thus,  American  and  prcsiunably  Soviet  mili- 
tary plans  contemplate  launching  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  against  both  the  civilian 
-society  and  military  forces  of  the  other  side 
In  a  general  war.  It  Is  clear  that  the  U.S. 
strategic  force  already  is  pol.sed  to  fight  both 
against  Soviet  mlllUry  and  socio-economic 
targets. 

Despite  the  fact  that  counterforce  target- 
ing i.s  nothlnj;  new.  It  has  been  given  a  new 
empharls  by  Secretaries  of  Defense  Schle- 
singer  and  Rumsfeld.  They  argue  that  the 
U.S.  needs  stui  more  counterforce  weapons 
and  that  U.S.  use  of  the  nuclear  weapons  In 
wartime  wUl  first  empha-slze  hitting  selected 
military  targets  with  an  attempt  to  mini- 
mize destruction  of  population  and  indus- 
trial centers  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  out- 
set of  a  conflict. 

Adopting  such  a  posture.  Pentagon  leaders 
assert.  wUl  enhance  the  deterrent  effect  of 
our  strategic  forces  by  making  them  more 
believable.  They  will  be  m^re  believable,  it 
Is  argued,  because  the  President  will  have 
the  option  of  destroying  only  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  may  thus  be  able  to  termi- 
nate hostilities  through  the  threat  of  more 
of  the  same,  rather  than  forcing  the  Soviets 
Into  all-out  war  to  the  flnLsh.  Such  Incrc- 
meuui  dose.s  of  nuclear  killing  power  are 
more  likely  to  be  used,  the  other  side  knows 
this,  and— t!.e  argximent  goes — they  will  thus 
be  less  I'.k-ely  to  Initiate  an  attack  than  If 
they  knew  that  the  President  had  only  the 
options  of  all-out  nuclear  holocaust  or  sur- 
render. Such  selective  dose  of  nuclear  selge 
also,  it  is  argued,  avoids  the  barbarism  In- 
herent In  a  decision  to  destroy  millions  of 
persons  living  in  Soviet  cities  who  would 
be  the  innocent  victims  of  their  leader's 
aggression  and  of  American  retaliation. 

Most  strategists  who  believe  that  a  nuclear 
deterreg»force  Is  a  necessary  evil  In  a  hostile 
^ii«K^here  others  also  possess  such  forces 
will  agree  that  the  President  should  have 
the  option  of  not  pushing  all  the  buttons 
In  such  a  wartime  situation.  What  many  In 
the  debate  over  counterforce  weapons  have 
long  l^Tored  Is  the  fact  that  the  U.S  Presi- 
dent ha'?  long  had  the  capability  to  send 
off  small  groups  of  bombers  and  or  missiles 
against  Isolated  military  tar<,'ct,s  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  Ea.stern  Europe,  or  China  Such 
-selective  counterforce  capabllltle-s  have  long 
been  part  of  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  a!;d 
v.ould  be  available  in  a  war  or  a  crisis. 

Where  Mr.  Schlcjlnger  and  Mr.  Rum.sXeld 
part  with  the  critics  of  the  new  counterforce 
doctrine   and   weapons  propo  ..ils   Ls   la   how 
exten.^lvely  we  should  rely  on   counterforce 
doctrine,  and  hew  this  should  Induence  the 
kind  of  strategic  forces  we  iKtlld  and  deploy 
The  Pentagon  has  arijuetl  that  this  new  se- 
lective counterforce  strategy  will  require:  ( 1 ) 
a  whole  new  class  of  hl^jhly  accurate  ICBMs, 
(2»    extensive    retraining    of    U.S.    strategic 
nuclear    forces    in    selective    nuclear    strike 
options,      (3)      more     numerous     strategic 
nuclear    weapons    to    blanket    all    possible 
military    targets    In    the    Soviet    Bloc,     (4) 
a.s  announced  nuclear  strategy  that  the  VS. 
stands   ready   to   use   nuclear  weapons   In   a 
selected  strike  very  early  on  In  a  confronta- 
tloB^nd  war  with  the  Soviets.  This.  Pentagon 
leaders  argue,  wUl  enhance  deterrence  of  war 
with   the  Soviets   by  making  ovir  strategic 
forces  even  more  credible. 


The  critics  of  the  New  Counterforce  Pro- 
gram, however,  argue  that  these  new  hlgh- 
accxuracy  ICBMa  and  SLBMa  wlU  be  destabi- 
lizing to  th«  nucleax  balance  by  making  the 
SoTl0t  ICBMa  more  and  more  vulnerable  to 
destruction  by  surprise  attack-  This  might 
force  the  Soviet  leaders  to  put  their  force 
Into  a  "launch-on-warning''  posture  that 
could  easily  result  In  accidental  nuclear  war. 
WWI  began  as  an  accident  of  fate,  the  as- 
sassination of  one  man,  and  resulted  In  the 
death  of  millions.  A  similar  and  even  more 
catastrophic  war  could  be  unleashed  if  the 
Soviets  felt  compelled  to  counter  U.S.  coun- 
terforce weaponry  with  a  "launch-on-warn- 
Ing"  posture  to  guarantee  their  own  deter- 
rent capabUlty.  One  mistake  could  trigger  the 
nuclear  storm. 

As  critics  of  the  new  Pentagon  Counter- 
force  Program  point  out.  the  new  weaponry 
Is  more  likely  to  cause  pre-emptive  attacks. 
If  Soviet  leaders  know  high-accuracy  coun- 
terforce U.S.  weapons  can  destroy  their  ICBM 
silos  with  pinpoint  accuracy,  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  launch  pre-empUve  strikes 
during  wartime  or  crises. 

Also  by  setting  loose  within  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  the  notion  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
usable  and  by  Initiating  tens  of  new  selected 
strike  training  routines,  the  new  doctrine  ac- 
customs U.S.  military  leaders  to  think  in  per- 
missive terms  about  the  usability  of  nuclear 
force  In  crises  and  early  war  encounters. 
These  rouUnes  make  the  military  and  their 
civilian  leaders  think  In  terms  of  the  "use- 
ablUty"  rather  than  the  •"unthlnkableness"  of 
these  weapons.  This  may  give  rise  to  the  Illu- 
sion that  nuclear  warfare  Is  likely  to  remain 
under  control  If  administered  In  finite  doses. 
It  fosters  the  noUon  that  nuclear  war,  once 
Initiated,  can  be  kept  from  escalating.  This  Is 
a  dangerous  notion  that  critics  of  the  new 
counterforce  emphasis  oppose. 

Finally,   the  new  posture   inevitably  will 
lead  to  further  Soviet  strategic  force  counter- 
measures  beyond  launch-on-waimlng  statvis. 
If  their  ICBM  force  becomes  vulnerable  to 
highly  accurate  U.S.  missiles  they  may  launch 
a  new  round  of  weapons  building  creating 
perhaps  mobUe  ICBMs  or  a  larger  nimiber 
of  sea-launched   missiles,   or   ABM   defense 
around    the    more    vulnerable    ICBMs.    This 
would    have    disasterous    consequences    for 
SALT   and    would    Incite   another  round   of 
strategic  arms  building  In  both  camps.  The 
ultimate  result  would  be  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  more  strategic  weapons  with  no  per- 
ceptible gain  In  national  security.  Thus,  the 
high-accuracy   new   technologies    asked   for 
by  the  Pentagon  such  as  the  terminal  MARV 
weapons,  the  MX  missiles  system,  the  hlgh- 
er-yleld  MK12A  warhead,  and  the  high-ac- 
curacy long  range  cruise  missile  may  all  be 
counterproductive  to  the  United  States  if  de- 
veloped.  Bullous  of  dollars   may  buy   more 
ln.security  than  security  if  Invested  in  such 
.systems. 

3.  Do  we  need  to  match  or  exceed  Sovl-t 
•strategic  forces? 

Since  decision-makers  act  on  perceptions 
of  reality  as  well  r.s  the  ultimate  reality  it- 
.sclf.  some  Pentagon  leaders,  such  as  former 
Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslngor,  have 
argued  that  the  U.S.  must  be  precelved  as 
equal  or  superior  to^  the  Soviet  Union  In 
strategic  forces  In  the  Kremlin  leaders  ejes. 
A  perception  of  American  Inferiority,  It  has 
been  argued,  might  cause  Soviet  leaders  to 
commit  Bggre^.slon  In  a  crisis  which  could 
escalate  Into  war.  Thus.  Pentagon  leaders 
have  argued  that  In  all  major  Indices  of 
strategic  power  (nuclear  weapons,  accuracy, 
delivery  vehicles,  throw-weight,  reliability, 
and  megatonnage)  the  U.S.  should  maintain 
rough  parity  or  real  superiority.  The  Pen- 
tagon catchphrase  for  this  is  maintaining 
"essential  equivalence." 

Critics  of  this  new  concept  of  "essential 
equivalence"  argue  that  matching  the  Soviets 
la  all  phases  of  strategic  forces  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  deter  attat^  by  the  U,SJBJl.  Assyme- 
trles  In  the  two  forces.  It  Is  argued,  do  not 
mean  that  either  Is  Insufficient  to  do  ttte  Job 
it  was  designed  to  do,  namely  to  guarantee 
that  the  other  side  will  suffer  unacceptable 
.social,  economic,  human,  and  military  dant- 
Hkie  If  It  launches  an  aggressive  attack.  The 
Soviet  force  with  its  advantages  in  throw- 
u  eight.  In  megatonnage,  and  In  ntunbers  of 
delivery  vehicles  can  deter  or  destroy  the 
United  States.  The  XJS.  strategic  forces  with 
their  advantages  In  numbers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, missile  accturacy,  and  MIBV  technology 
can  deter  or  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 

Neither  side  has  to  be  symmetrical  to  the 
other  In  order  to  carry  out  Ita  strategic  func- 
tion. 

Thus,  "essential  equivalence"  opens  the 
door  for  ever  more  numerous  deployment  ot 
nuclear  weapons  with  no  end  point  in  sight. 
Whatever  the  Soviets  do,  our  hardliners 
argue,  we  must  match  them  to  malntjiln  a 
perception  of  equivalence.  What  la  over- 
looked is  that  the  targets  remain  finite  while 
the  number  of  new  weiywns  required  under 
such  a  doctrine  may  stretch  otit  Into  an  In- 
finity of  new  weapons  produced  In  order  to 
match  every  new  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
move. 

A  more  sensible  approach  than  "essential 
equlvEilence"  is  to  conclude  that  nuclear  suf- 
ficiency and  "assured  destruction"  doctrines 
make  more  sense  than  an  endless  matching 
of  Soviet  cs4>ablllties.  Once  you  can  destroy 
the  other  society  and  much  of  Its  military 
force  one  time  over,  you  need  add  no  further 
strategic  arms.  The  size  of  the  forces  on  both 
Bides  make  It  wildly  implausible  that  the 
leadership  on  either  side  can  perceive  any 
useable  strategic  advantages  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  forces  are  not  mirror  Images  of 
each  other.  They  both  contain  such  formid- 
able destructive  power  that  they  cannot  be 
Ignored.  Different  as  they  are,  both  forces  will 
deter.  The  attempt  to  match  the  Soviets  in 
every  category  of  strategic  strength  also  has 
another  tmfortunate  result.  It  causes  Penta- 
gon planning  to  develop  weapons  not  only  to 
match  present  but  also  projected  future  So- 
viet strategic  weapons.  This  creates  a  self- 
fullfllllng  prophecy  whereby  we  buUd  added 
weapons  to  offset  weapons  they  are  projected 
to  be  planning  to  build.  This  funding  of  VJS. 
weapons  then  provides  fiu-ther  argumenta  for 
hardliners  in  the  Kremlin  to  argue  for  the 
very  weapons  we  predicted  they  might  build. 
Th\is,  our  actions  based  on  fear  of  their  fu- 
ture arms  development  help  create  that  very 
Soviet  armament.  It  Is  this  kind  of  dynamics 
that  help  drive  the  strategic  arms  develop- 
ment on^both  sides. 

4.  Do  we  need  a  Triad  and.  If  so,  must  we 
contlnutHly  modernize  It? 

As  mentioned  at  the  onset,  the  U.S.  main- 
tains three  acknowledged  strategic  forces  and 
a  fourth  force,  composed  of  many  forward- 
based  nuclear-loaded  fighter  bombers,  which 
can  be  used  strategically  against  the  Soviet 
homeland.  Within  the  strategic  "TRIAD"  the 
U.S.  maintains  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  strategic 
bombers.  While  each  system  has  different 
capabilities  and  vulnerabilities,  together  they 
provide  an  assured  ability  t«  destroy  any  ag- 
gre.ssor  in  a  retaliatory  strike.  While  the 
Triad  is  a  useful  mix  of  strategic  systems 
to  insure  survivability  of  the  deterrent  force, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  goldplate  all  legs  of 
the  Triad.  Continuous  modernization  of  the 
bomber  and  ICBM  and  SLBM  forces  is  not 
necessary  at  the  ntpld  rate  that  we  are  cur- 
rently turning  out  new  and  improved  models. 
This  leads  to  several  questions  about  our 
ICBM,  bomber,  and  submarine  forces.  For 
example: 

5.  Should  we  downgrade  our  emphasis  on 
the  increasingly  vulnerable  ICBM  force?  If 
sn.  what  should  take  Ite  place.  If  anything? 

The  1,000  U.S  Mlnuteman  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  are  the  most  ac- 
curate strategic  systems  In  the  U.S.  arsenal 
and  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
and  destroy  fixed  military  targets  of  an  ag- 


gressor. Within  the  next  year,  some  550  of 
those  ICBIiCs  wUl  have  a  MIBV  capabUlty. 
460  will  be  retained  with  their  MBV.  64  older 
Titan  missiles  still  remain  from  the  early 
sixties.  All  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
are  under  secure  command  and  control  and 
are  burled  In  hardened  concrete  silos  In  re- 
mote areas  of  the  U.S.  ICBM  command  and 
control  is  considered  superior  to  that  for 
ct.wmb  and  even  for  bombers.  Any  adversary 
seeking  to  destroy  the  entire  ICBM  force  in 
a  dlsannlng  attack  wotiid  need  to  strike  all 
of  them  within  several  minutes  of  the  first 
explosion,  would  need  to  hit  each  with  pin- 
point accuracy  from  hundreds  and  evra 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  would  have  to 
stMnehow  hope  that  "fratricide  effects"  would 
not  prevent  secondary  missiles  from  destroy- 
ing silos  where  first  missile  shots  bad  failed. 
The  probability  of  destroying  aU  U.S.  ICBMs 
in  sucdi  a  surprise  attack  Is  not  high  al- 
though a  significant  portion  may  be  de- 
stroyed as  acciuacles  of  Soviet  missiles  in- 
crease. The  obvious  U.S.  and  Soviet  counter 
to  such  Increases  in  accuracy  might  be  to 
put  more  ICBMs  on  "launch-on-waming" 
status,  not  a  desireable  situation  due  to  the 
poesiblllty  of  accidental  war. 

The  increasing  accuracies  and  reliabilities 
of  missiles  on  both  sides  makes  a  target  kill 
probability  close  to  l.O  a  likely  possibility  for 
U.S.  missiles  in  the  next  decade.  The  Soviete 
are  thought  to  lag  in  this  technology  but 
should  also  master  It  in  time.  This  has  led 
to  the  speculation  that  fixed-silo  ICBMS  may 
become  more  and  more  vtilnerable  to  disarm- 
ing attacks.  This  has  led  further  to  the  spec- 
ulation that  ICMBs  will  then  have  to  be 
made  mobile,  or  would  have  to  be  protected 
with  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  defenses. 
Or,  some  conclude,  ICBMs  must  be  aban- 
doned and  the  strategic  forces  will  have  to 
rely  upon  sea-laimched  missiles  and  bombers 
to  provide  the  deterrent.  Others  argue  .that 
ICBMs  could  retain  their  value  if  put  on 
"launch-on-wamlng"  status. 

Such  developmente  as  these  can  be  fore- 
stalled, If  VB.  and  Soviet  leaders  recognize 
clearly  the  fact  that  an  attack  on  one  element 
ot  the  Triad,  namely  the  ICBM  force,  would 
still  bring  a  devastating  attack  from  the 
bombo:  and  submarine  forces.  Moreover,  the 
presence  of  ICBMs  would  still  draw  resources 
away  that  otherwise  might  be  pitted  by  an 
adversary  against  our  bombers  and  suiMna- 
rines.  Hence,  the  ICBM, is  likely  to  remain 
useful  as  a  deterrent  for  some  time  to  come, 
especially  when  it  is  realized  that  "fratricide 
effects"  and  the  difllctilty  of  achieving  a  high- 
confidence  high-acctu-acy  simultaneous  at- 
tack on  1054  separate  targete  make  it  likely 
that  U.S.  ICBMs  will  get  off  the  pad  in  some 
numbers  even  if  attacked. 

6.  Do  we  need  maimed  bombers?  If  so,  do 
we  need  a  new  one  now? 

The  bomber  force  is  the  most  vulnerable 
to  attack  if  caught  on  the  ground.  However, 
It  is  Ukely  that  any  war  would  be  preceded 
by  a  crisis  that  would  give  ample  time  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  to  disperse  its 
bomber  fleet  of  B-S2s  and  FB-llls.  During 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  SAC  bombers  were 
dispersed  to  over  40  civilian  airfields  as  well 
as  being  kept  at  regular  SAC  airbases.  Aided 
by  missile  depression  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  air 
defenses,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  manned 
bombers  would  be  able  to  deliver  their  nu- 
clear megatonnage  upon  aggressor  targets  as 
ordered. 

Bombers  can  be  used  in  selective  strikes 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of 
recall  If  the  leadership  changes  its  mind  in 
the  midst  of  a  crisis.  They  can  also  be  moved 
to  forward  areas  and  dispersed  as  signals  of 
serious  intentions  during  crises. 

Despite  these  points  in  favor  of  retaining 
a  manned  bomber  capability  In  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic deterrent  force,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion about  bow  Important  the  manned 
bomber  remains  in  an  age  of  missiles.  Bomb- 
ers are  not  only  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 


the  strategic  triad,  but  they  are  also  the  slow- 
est. ICBMs  can  traverse  thou  wands  of  miles  to 
Soviet  targets  In  80  to  40  mlnutee.  SLBMs 
can  hit  coastal  targete  with  but  minutes 
warning  time.  Yet  bombers  wUl  take  several 
hotuv  to  reach  their  targete.  Moreover,  they, 
unlike  the  ICBMs  and  *g-w**g  are  vulnerable 
to  the  heavy  shield  of  Soviet  Interceptors  and 
SAMs  deployed  in  the  U.Sj8Jt-  Tlxey  are  the 
least  Ukely  part  of  the  triad  to  (1)  survive 
and  (2)  pierce  the  active  and  passive  de- 
fenses around  Soviet  targete. 

Bombers  are  also  expensive  and  consume 
enormous  resources,  lliey  require  highly 
skilled  personnel  and  extensive  operations 
and  maintenance  investments.  There  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  they  are  cost  effec- 
tive when  con^Mured  to  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
either  from  the  standpoint  <^  mission  effec- 
tiveness or  financial  Investment. 

IronicaUy,  manned  bombers  may  be  saved 
from  being  categorized  as  anachronisms  by 
coupling  them  with  minnnan  As  a  standoff 
platform  l<x  air-launched  cruise  mlssUes  or 
SRAMs  the  manned  bomber  may  stUl  retain 
a  vital  strategic  o^wblUty.  The  Improve- 
meute  In  cruise  mlmllea  and  SRAMs  offer 
the  bomber  a  new  life  and  renewed  useful- 
ness where  it  wUI  not  be  required  to  test 
Itself  close  in  against  the  Increased  inter- 
ceptor and  concentrated  SAMS  surround- 
ings many  of  ite  targete. 

One  of  the  key  questions  facing  the  VJS. 
in  the  near  future  Is  whether  it  needs  to 
modernized  ita  current  manned  bomber  fleet 
of  nearly  500-B-52s  and  FB-llls  by  produc- 
ing 241  B-1  Bombers  or  a  bomber  equipped 
with  long-range  air -launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. Even  the  Air  Force  which  has  indi- 
cated an  eagerness  for  the  B-1  admlte  that 
the  B-52S  and  FB-llls  wUl  provide  an  ade- 
quate bomber  force  into  the  1990s.  This  be- 
ing so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  either  the  B-1 
or  the  air-launched  cruise  mlssUe  should  be 
produced  at  this  time,  except  for  purposes 
of  further  research  and  devdoinnent. 

Critics  of  the  B-1  make  the  point  that  the 
aircraft  Is  the  most  expensive  ever  proposed 
for  mass  production.  Ttie  cost  Is  now  pro- 
jected at  $88  mlUion  per  plane  and  has 
risen  every  year.  They  also  reiterate  that  It 
Is  not  needed  since  present  SAC  forces  can 
do  the  Job  untU  the  mid-1980s  or  Uter. 
They  argue  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  miasUe 
and  that  the  bomber  Is  of  decUnlng  Impor- 
tance and  rising  cost.  Moreover,  they  find 
the  extra  bomb  and  missUe  capacity  of  the 
B-1  to  be  superfluous  In  an  age  of  massive 
nuclear  overkUl.  The  coste  of  the  entire  B-1 
fleet,  some  assert,  should  rather  be  qient  on 
conventional  forces  where  the  mUltary  need 
is  greatest  or  should  be  left  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget  altogether  since  an  expenditure 
of  that  magnitude  has  serious  inflationar.v 
repeixussions. 

From  an  econ<Mnic  standpoint  the  B-1  is 
especially  questionable.  It  is  hlglily  probable 
that  the  skyrocketing  price  of  the  B-1  could 
caiise  ite  early  termination  after  a  buy  of 
perhaps  40  or  50  aircraft.  This  would  have 
a  serious  dislocating  effect  in  the  aerospace 
industry  and  could  cause  large  layoffs  of  air- 
craft workers  who  looked  to  the  B-1  con- 
tract to  supply  Jobs.  Indeed,  critics  of  the 
B-1  argue  that  rather  than  creating  numer- 
ous Jobs,  the  B-1  will  catise  a  net  Job  lobs 
in  the  U.S.  economy.  Studies  done  by  public 
interest  research  groups  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  indicate  that  more  Jobs 
would  be  created  if  the  B-1  money  were  in- 
vested In  other  sectors  of  the  economy.- 


■See  Marion  Anderson  "The  Empty  Pork- 
barrel,"  Plrglm,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  April 
1975.  See  also  a  study  by  Roger  Bezdek,  "The 
1980  Economic  Impact — ^Regional  and  Occu- 
pational— of  Compensated  Shlfte  in  Defense 
Spending,"  Journal  of  Regional  Science,  Vol. 
IS,  No.  2, 1975,  Bezdek  Is  the  Chief,  Industrial 
GNP  Branch,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Washington, 
D.C. 
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7.  Should  we  move  more  of  our  strategic     of  new  V&.  •tratagle  procnau?  Union.  MS.  MABV,  and  Trldeat  U  wUl  merelv 

forces  out  to  eea?  Is  Trident  the  mo«t  cost-         New  U£.  Strategic  sTBtems  on  the  horlaon     force  the  Soviets  to  ImUd  new  svstemii  thJ 
effective  strategic  submarine  option?  Include  the  MX  ICBM   program,   the  Air-     wtU  doubU«,  "cl^  uis^rt^c  c^nSr- 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  Invulnerable  part  Launched  Cruise  Ml^aUe  (LCM),  the  Sea-  measures  as  well.  It  Is  better  to  leave  the 
of  the  strategic  triad  resides  at  sea  with  the  punched  Cruise  MIsaUe  (SLCM).  the  B-l  UjBBJI.  ICBM  force  relattvely  Invulnerable 
41  VS.  balllsUc  missile  submartnea.  half  of  Bomber,  the  terminal  and  evader  MaRV  mis-  to  prevent  another  cycle  of  franUc  arms 
which  are  on  station  at  a  given  time.  The  ^^*  systems  and  the  Trident  I  missile  sys-  building  without  achieving  additional  secu- 
ten  Polaris  and  31  Poseidon  boats  will  soon  **™-  O'  **»««  from  an  arms  control  point  rlty.  The  movement  to  mobUo  ICBMs.  to  new 
be  Joined  by  the  first  of  the  Trident  subma-  <>'  ^«w.  the  MX.  ALCM.  8LCM.  and  MaBV  ABMs.  or  even  to  more  sea-based  strategic 
rlnes  In  the  late  1970s.  This  undenea  force     systems  are  damaging   to  attempts  to  cap  .... 

has   about   8000   strategic   nuclear   weapons     *'i'l    •*<>?    the    strategic    armaments    race 

through  a  SALT  agreement.  In  the  case  of 

each,  they  will  make  It  harder  to  stop  new 

rounds  of  arms  building  once  tested  and  Into 

engineering  development. 
The  MX  program  contains  at  least  three 

elements.  It  Includes  work  on  a  more  ac- 
curate missile  system.  It  includes  funds  for 

development  of  missiles  with  a  greater  ex- 
In  avoiding  Soviet  and  other  ASW  forces.*  plosive  yield  and  throw-weight  than  the 
Strategic  submarine  forces  already  were  con-  Mlnuteman  III.  And.  finally.  It  contains 
sidered  highly  Invulnerable  to  current  ASW     funds  for  development  of  a  mobile  land- 


forces  would  be  unfortunate  from  the  stand- 
point of  getting  meaningful  celUngs  set  at 
SALT  for  all  major  strategic  forces.  A  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  freeze  and  cutback 
win  be  possible  only  when  the  Invulner- 
ability of  the  respective  deterrent  forces  is 
guaranteed.  MX.  MABV.  and  Trident  II  aU 
tend  to  Increase  the  Tulnerabillty  on  the  So- 
viets side  and  are  counterproductive  from  an 
arms  control  and  disarmament  perspective. 

COUNinU-ORCE     WEAPONST     COT     >ECOl«CKItVK0 

Since  these  new  counterforce  weapons  wUl 

technology  and  this  added  range  Increases     based  ICBM.  This  latter  part  of  the  program     ^^  de-stablllzlug  and  will  Incite  new  rounds 


targetable  upon  adversary  cities  and  fixed 
sites.  With  the  retrofitting  of  ten  Poseidon 
submarines  with  the  new  Trident  I  missile, 
these  boats  and  new  Tridents  will  have  a 
missile  range  of  4000  miles.  This  wlU  Increase 
8LBM  ranges  In  the  UJS.  force  by  2000  miles 
and  will  give  the  ballistic  missile  submarine 
fleet  IS  times  more  ocean  to  maneuver  within 


that  degree  of  Invulnerability  immeasurably, 
The  Polaris  C-2  and  the  Poseidon  C-3  mis- 
siles are  considered  less  accurate  than  the 
Mlnuteman  m  of  new  MX  missiles  being 
designed  or  deployed  on  U.S.  ICBMs.  Sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  are  considered  prl- 


could  have  very  serious  and  damaging  im- 
pacts on  SALT  negotiations.  MobUe  ICBMs 
would  be  extremely  dlfllcult  to  verify  by  "na- 
tional technical  n'eans"  (I.e.  by  spy  satellite) 
and  would  be  next  to  Impossible  to  count 
accurately  without  on-site  Inspection.  These 


marily  to  be  counter-value  or  counter-city     mobile   ICBMs    might    bo   deployed   under 


weapons.  ICBMs  are  considered  to  be  in- 
creasingly capable  of  counterforce  targeting 
and  have  superior  command  and  control  sys- 
tems. However  IX  the  Navy  receives  the  Tri- 
dent II.  they  will  clearly  have  a  counterforce 
missile  system. 

While  decisions  on  the  Trident  II  ml.ssUe 
are  saveral  years  away,  the  necessity  for  such 


ground  on  tracks  which  run  beneath  multi- 
ple silo  holes.  Such  a  shell  game  could  con 


In  strategic  arms  building,  I  suggest  that 
the  Congress  delete  all  funding  In  FT  77  for 
the  MX,  MK12A  Warheads,  and  N8-20  guid- 
ance system.  This  will  save  »X59.2  million  in 
FY  77. 

9.  How  can  we  improve  our  national  secu- 
rity through  SALT  and  halt  the  ever  more 
expensive  strategic  arms  race? 

SALT  to  date  has  faUed  to  stop  the  stra- 


fuse  adversary  military  planners  since  they     '**^*^  ^rEaa  race.  At  best  it  has  led  to  a  better 


understanding  of  the  UJ3.  and  Soviet  posi- 
tions by  each  side.  It  has  beg^n  a  process, 
but  It  has  yet  to  halt  any  important  aspect 
of  the  arms  race  except  ABM  deployments. 
It  has   been  convincingly   argued  that  the 


would  not  know  which  silo  opening  to  Ur- 
get.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  make  veri- 
fication of  the  number  of  ICBMs  next  to  Im- 
possible unless  each  silo  counted  as  an  ICBM 

^, „ 'n   an    arms   control   treaty.   Mobile  ICBMs 

counterforce  SLBMs  is  dubious  especlaUy  'oa<>*'*'  <>«  trucks  or  raUway  cars  might  be  »i«8«>tlatlons  have  not  stopped  the  deploy 
in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  development  and  "*^"y  camouflaged  or  stored  In  garages  and  ™*'*'  **'  record  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
the  possible  destabilizing  effect  of  high  ac-  »io^«I  at  night.  All  of  this  would  create  *^^  "^*^  **  ^^^  "^"  negotiations  and  agree- 
curacy  counterforce  mlssUes  nightmares  for  the  arms  control  community     ™«*i*«  ^  <Jate  have  rechanneled  the  strategic 

In  fact,  the  continued  high  cost  of  Trident     ^'^''^  ^  negotiate  meaningful  and  verlfl-     *™^  ^  ^^"' J^"!."^"**?  "*'  °°*  °'  '^** 

In  similar  fashion  the  development  of 
cruise  missiles,  especially  the  sea-launched 
variety,  might  make  SALT  verlfleatlon  Im- 
powlble.  Once  tested,  any  Industrialized  state 
could  mass  produce  and  hide  large  quantities 
of  crui.se  mi.wlles,  the  numbers  of  which 
would  not  be  verifiable  by  "national  tech- 
nical mea^s  of  in.<)pectlon." 
Sln,j^^^^lse  missiles  are  now  expected  to  be 

..;,<...«  »»t<.v,jui<;u>,  ui  mo  xriueut  syKiem  ana      one-fifth    to    one-tenth    as    costly    as    the     ♦„  v^  ,.„».,«.,_         „  ^     ^     ^  ^ 

so  far  no  uWg  by  critics  has  «u^"ed^n     equivalent   ballistic   missile,  cruise   missiles     ^  ^  "°*^lf  i'fl'*  w*"  •«™«^«'?1«  ^  '^^ 

getting  the^to  cJ*f^Iy  conll!der^nrtel-°     <=°^Id  lead  to  a  quantum  leap  m  the  "umber     '^\''.  ^!'^^^^^^.  bargaining  chip  systems 

natives  of  the  SSBX  or  SSBNX  to  Trident.     °^  strategic  warheads  in  the  TJ.S.  and  Soviet 

Such  a  study  is  obviously  in  order  and  might     Inventories.     U.S.    ofllclals    have    predicted 

■  that  as  many  as  21.000  SIXTMs  and  ALCMs 

might  be  deployed  In  future  years.  The  U.S. 
today  has  ■•only"  8900  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  USSR.,  3500. 

Once  developed,  cruise  mi.ssile  technology 
may  spread  and  allow  the  near  nuclear  coun- 
tries to  "go  nuclear"  on  the  cheap.  Overall. 
cruise  missiles  have  the  potential  to  thwart 

less  vulnerable  to  any  ASW  developments,     any  chance  for  a  verifiable  celling  on  US. 

As    bombers    remain    a    marginal    strategic     and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  At  a     than  as  a  pUUorm  for  nr*' M^TrTductloii 

force  and  as  ICBMs  become  Increasingly  vul-     minimum,    steps    should    be    taken    to    ban      would  Include 

nerable.  It  Is  likely  that  the  U.S.  will  depend     strategic   sea-launched    cruise    missile   tests 

more  and  more  upon  the  sea-based  deterrent     and  development  so  as  to  preserve  the  op- 

for    protection.    This    force    when    equipped      tlon   of  achlevlnj  a  SALT  limit  which   can 

with  Trident  I  missiles  should  remain  ade-     be  verified  adequately.  This  can  also  spare 

quate  even  without  further  Introductions  of     the  United  States  the  neces-slty  of  eventually  ,_, , ...^  .^„.  ^^^  „„„„  ^^^^^^^ 

the  Trident  force  in  large  numbers  through     erecting  a  thick  air  defense  svstem  against      bans' on  peaci7urjl"  weUas'mimarV'testa'o^ 

the  next  decade  or  more.  Even  if  the  other     Soviet  long-range  cruise  missiles.  all  kinds. 

SLCM  BVDCET  cvT  RECOMME.VDED  <*)  »  strlngBut  limit  On  the  development 

This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^^  quaJlUtlve  strategic  Improvements  such 
Congress  should  delete  aU  funds  for  the  Sea-  *^  '  '^'■*<*ent  II.  ALCM.  and  SLCMs,  and 
launched  cruise  mlssUe  in  the  FY  77  budget.     "**  Riisslan  equivalents. 

This  will  save  $369.2  million  In  FY  77.        '  <^>   *"  agreement  not  to  develop  systems 

NEW  cocNTzaroBCK  WEAPONRT  DB-STABu.n!iNo     *'*^.*_ '»'>°o*  ^  Verified  by  national  means  of 

The  cotmterforce  accuracies  that  reside  In 
the  lie  V   MX.   terminal   MaRV,  and  Trident 


entlflc  and  strategic  experts  argue  that  retro- 
fitting PoMidon  submarines  with  Trident  I 
misailea  and  then  deploying  the  same  system 
on  a  Narwahl  submarine  would  tie  more  cost- 
effective  than  investing  billions  more  In  the 
huge  Trident  submarines.  Others  have  sug- 
gested building  many  conventionally-pow- 
ered submarines  armed  with  the  Trident  I 
InissUe.  The  Navy  seem  quite  eager  to  con- 
tinue deployment  of  the  Trident  system  and 


well  reduce  the  requirements  of  costs  pro- 
jected for  a  large  Trident  force. 

Of  all  of  the  legs  of  the  Triad,  the  sub- 
marine system  seems  the  most  valuable  and 
the  least  vulnerable.  Moreover,  no  significant 
ASW  threat  looms  on  the  horizon.  The  in- 
creases In  range  that  will  be  secured  by  the 
Trident  I  missile  will  make  the  force  even 


in  late  1974  has  acted  to  set  higher  force 
limits  than  the  military  had  then  requested. 
These  ceilings  thus  became  high  planning 
targets  rather  than  firm  ceilings.  The  talks 
also  produced  the  unfortunate  "bargaining 
chip"  argument  whereby  new  weapons  were 
granted  the  military  under  the  misguided 
assumption  that  this  would  pressure  the 
other  side  Into  agreements  at  a  faster  rate 
and  on  more  favorable  terms.  This  was  found 


and  left  loopholes  for  new  "chips"  to  be  cre- 
ated to  exploit.  The  negotiation  of  a  thresh- 
old testban  In  1974  led  to  a  race  to  increase 
testing  before  the  testing  cutoff.  SALT  I  was 
purchased  at  the  price  of  promising  Trident 
to  the  Navy  among  other  things.  Expanded 
military  hardware  has  been  the  price  of  get- 
ting the  military  behind  SALT  agreements  so 
as  to  make  the  SALT  agreements  politically 
safe  for  politicians. 

A  meaningful  SALT  agreement,  one  that 
served  as  a  basis  lor  arms  reductions  rather 


(1)  a  celling  on  all  delivery  vehicles  and 
MIRVed  launchers. 

(2)  a  ceiling  on  all   nuclear  bombs  and 
warheads  (force  loadings). 

( 3 )  a  comprehensive  test  ban  that  Included 


legs  of  the  U.S.  strategic  triad  disappeared 
overnight,  the  sea-tm.sed  deterrent  would 
suffice.    Recommended:    Deleting    all    funds 


•Testimony  of  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover, 
Hearings  on  Military  Posture.  Seapower  Sub- 
committee. House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
March  17.  1975,  p.  3657,  Part  3  of  4  parts. 


verification  such  as  mobile  missiles,  long 
range  cruise  missiles,  and  terminal  MARV. 
This  agreement  would  probably  have  to  la- 
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elude  a  formal  or  Ucit  »greenMnt  not  even 
to  teat  radi  systmis  to  »i«lil  ttM  proiitem  at 
the  "clandestine  cache"  «C  ■— poiw. 

(6)  some  Umlts  on  theAtar  nqol— r  foroea, 
especially  those  that  luiTe  tfgtmeant  rangea 
capable  of  hitting  the  homrtantf  at  VS.  or 
VJSSJB,. 

This  Und  of  agreement  woold  then  aenre 
as  the  baseUae  tor  further  arms  redactions. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  HEARINGS 
ANNOUNCED 

iMr.  IC^ORD  asked  and  was  stven 
permloBion  to  extend  his  remaria  at  this 
point  in  tbe  Recoxd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ccmgress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  beea  re- 
sponsible for  almost  continual  Federal 
deficits  since  1950.  Yet,  we  really  know 
very  litQe  about  them.  Do  Federal  defi- 
cits create  Jobs  or  lead  us  Into  boom- 
bust  cycles  that  idtimatidy  eoet  jobs? 
Are  these  deficits  raisins  Interest  rates, 
depressing  stock  market  prlees,  and  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  houslMg?  Do  tbe 
deficits  cause  Inflation  or  bdp  to  reduce 
itr  Many  are  discussing  sucb  fsscies,  both 
witliin  and  outside  the  halls  of  Oozwress. 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Ccanmittee  to  In- 
vestigate a  Balanced  Federal  Budget, 
which  is  resolved  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. Tlie  committee  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Democratic  Research  Organiza- 
tion— ^mo — comprised  of  about  75  Con- 
gressmen who  have  pooled  resources, 
and  exipertlse  for  the  last  3  yeazs  In 
Older  to  provide  accurate  imbtaaed  In- 
formation to  DRO  members  on  tanes 
facing  the  Congress.  Representative 
David  E.  Sattsbfield,  m.  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  is  DRO  chairman. 

In  cariTing  forward  its  DRO  mandate, 
the  Committee  to  Investigate  a  Balanced 
Federal  Budget  was  created  to  determine 
the  impact  of  deficits  on  aU  fynff*t*  of 
the  economy.  Hearings  will  begin  Mandi 
23  at  9  ajn.  in  room  211t,  Baalwin 
House  Office  Building,  where  expert  wit- 
nesses vill  discuss  what  is  happening 
and  what  should  t>e  done  about  tt.Artlinr 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board  oC  Oov- 
emors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  wffl  pre- 
sent informal  remarks  and  will  answer 
prepared  auestions  at  that  time.  On 
March  24  at  9  ajn.  in  room  211t  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  BuUdlng,  Kenneth 
Thygerson  of  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  will  tell  us  how 
Federal  deficits  have  contributed  to  dis- 
tress in  the  housing  industry.  He  win  be 
followed  by  Dimitris  Balatsos,  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Bank,  who  will  show  how 
Federal  deficits  have  influenced  who  got 
how  much  of  tlie  Nation's  savings 
resources. 

There  will  also  be  two  witnesses  ap- 
pearing on  Thursday,  March  25,  at  9 
a  .m..  in  room  334,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  The  leadoff  witness,  OeolTrQr 
Moore,  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  is  probably  the  Nation's  fore- 
most expert  on  business  cycles.  He  will 
tell  us  whether  our  deficits  have  been 
making  our  economy's  ups  higher  and  its 
downs  lower.  James  Dueseuberry,  chair- 
man of  the  Economics  Department  at 
Harvard    University,    will    discus.s    the 


lilmlihood  that  Government  deficits  are 
bringing  about  a  ci^ital  shortage — such 
tbftt  full  empltvment  and  a  rapidly  ris- 
ing livteg  standard  may  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible. This  theme  wlD  be  picked  up  on 
Friday  at  9  ajn.,  la  334  Cannon  by  the 
day's  three  witnesses:  Henry  Walllch 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Syston;  James 
Needbam,  president  of  the  New  Toik 
Stock  Exchange;  and  Michael  Evans  of 
C3iaae  Econometrics  Associates.  Mr.  Wal- 
Vdh  will  critiiiue  ttiese  who  dismiss  the 
capital  shortage  as  a  likely  occurrence. 
Mr.  Needham's  remarks  will  focus  on 
the  stock  market  in  particular.  Michael 
Evans  win  describe  the  role  of  Federal 
deficits  In  his  forecast  of  infiation,  reces- 
sion, and  capital  shortage. 

These  four  sessions  only  begin  our 
treatment  of  the  droits.  A  mi»e  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  commences  on 
April  29.  After  •  more  days  taldng  testi- 
mony. I  am  sure  the  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate a  Balanced  Federal  Budget  will 
be  able  to  come  to  intelligent  conclusions 
on  issues  raised  by  thoe  deficits.  Re- 
ports and  legislative  proposals  wiU  flow 
from  our  efforts.  I  intend  to  iDeep  House 
Members  Informed  of  our  progress. 


HANLEY  COMMENDS  WASHINGTON 
POST  ON  POSTAL  STAND 

(Mr.  HANUEY  adced  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remailEs  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tnneoos  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU 
Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  at  the 
House  an  excellent  editorial  priifted  in 
the  "Washington  Post"  on  Mardi  17. 
1976.  The  editors  of  that  newspaper  have 
noted  the  dilemma  of  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service  with  respect  to  its  massive 
budget  deficit  and  declining  incomes. 
They  see  the  ronedy  as  being  additional 
funding  for  the  USPS.  They  aJso  note 
the  contradiction  of  demands  for  im- 
proved service  by  those  who  ignore  the 
ftmdamental  financial  problems  facing 
that  institution. 

As  the  fidlowing  editorial  indicates, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  be 
realistic  and  responsible.  I  agree. 

While  we  must  encourage  the  USPS 
to  promote  efficiencies  and  increase  pro- 
ductivity, we  must  also  impress  upon 
them  the  clear  public  need  for  universal 
mall  service  of  good  quali^,  easy  access, 
and  affordable  cost.  And  if  we  truly  feel 
that  the  Postal  Service  performs  a  public 
service,  then  we  must  be  willing  to  risk 
the  next  logical  step  and  act  to  fund, 
through  the  U.S.  Treasury,  if  need  l>e, 
the  operating  expenses  and  deficit  of  this 
vital  fimction  of  national  commerce  and 
communication. 

Payin<:  roK  1 HF  Mail 
It  m.^y  seem  heretical  for  a  Pohtma-ster 
General  to  suggest  that  postal  service  a.s 
Amerlcaios  kuovi'  and  love  it  "could  become 
obsolete."  But  Postmaster  General  Benja- 
min F.  Ballar  said  exactly  that  last  week  in 
a  gloomy  speech  in  Detroit.  His  message  aas 
not  Just  that  the  era  of  six-days-a-week, 
door-to-door  mall  deliver;  is  ending;  he 
warned  that  the  Postal  Service  may  never  be 
economlcaUy  sound  er<>n  if  drnstic  cutbacks 
in  ser\  ice  are  in-.ic'.?. 


Problems  at  the  poet  offices  are  nothing 
liew.  la  fact,  it  was  the  goremment's  in- 
■hlUty  to  manage  tbe  malls  that  led  Con- 
gresB  to  put  the  system  om  m  nraBhUBB-Uke" 
basis  la  1970  and  direct  the  new  agency  to 
Improye  service,  cut  losses.  Increase  woricenr 
Halarifs  and  "WMi«>miw>  faculties.  But  from 
the  start  those  goals  have  been  Impossible 
to  reconcile.  Some  major  management  mls- 
talces  and  generous  labor  settlements  have 
run  tip  costs;  soaring  Inflation  and  energy 
piloes,  imsntlrlpatert  In  1970,  have  had  a 
devastating  effect.  According  to  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office.  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  In 
postal  workers'  pay  have  totaled  $967  mll- 
Umi  in  the  past  taro  years,  while  every  one- 
cent  increase  In  the  price  of  gas  has  cost  the 
Service  $3£  million  per  year. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  quality  of 
postal  service  has  Inquoved  since  the  dismal 
days  of  1971.  Even  ao^  the  Immense  volume 
of  mail  makes  a  large  number  of  complaints 
inevitable.  (QAO  has  noted  that  If  95  per 
cent  of  first-class  maU  were  delivered  on 
time,  2.6  billion  letter  per  year  would  stiU 
be  late.)  What  really  worries  Mr.  Ballar  is 
that  as  postal  rates  have  climbed,  postal 
patronage  has  began  to  drop.  Man  people 
are  paying  their  bills  In  person:  eompanles 
are  stepping  up  their  \ise  of  altemste  de- 
livery services  and  tiectronic  communica- 
tions systems.  Tet  declining  Tolomes  do  not 
mean  deczcaslng  oasts:  the  manmen  may  be 
bearing  fewer  letters  but  Ihey  must  stlU 
make  their  rounds. 

Ur.  Ballar  maintains  ihtiX  more  efficient 
systems  and  more  fleiWIe  use  ct  maapover 
can  only  reduce  the  defldts  smaswiiat,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  save  the  Scrvlee  loay  be 
to  cut  seiilceii.  B»  has  just  anaounoad  that 
two-a-day  business  deliveries  In  many  dUes 
will  be  st(qq>ed.  He  wants  to  closs  some 
small  post  offices  and  subsitute  other  types 
of  service  In  rural  areas;  OAO  has  calculated 
that  phasing  out  JXIOOO  of  the  18,000  small- 
est post  offices  could  bring  savings  of  $100 
mllUon  annually.  Mr.  Ballar  Is  also  promot- 
ing clustered  or  curb-side  delivery  Instead 
of  door-to-door  srarvlce  In  new  housing  de- 
velopments. 

He  has  even  mentioned  revising  rates  so 
that  pre-scMted,  staadard-elsed  flisi-class 
mail  sent  by  bulk  users  would  cost  lass  than 
a  hand-addressed  blrtliday  cazd.  And  so  on. 
But  he  fears  that  even  if  such  diastlo  daanges 
are  made,  the  system  may  be  uuahls  to  avoid 
the  q>lral  of  rising  oosts.  '»*^""«"g  patron- 
age and  gradual  decay  that  has  already  made 
other  services — ^local  bus  systems.  jMusenger 
trains,  the  old-style  telegraph — bankrupt  as 
businesses. 

That  points  to  the  problem:  the  premise  Is 
n-rong.  The  nation's  postal  system  should 
be  business-like,  but  It  is  not  a  business.  It 
is  a  basic  public  service  that  Americans  rely 
on  heavily.  Indeed,  the  ser\-ices  that  matter 
most  are  often  those  that  make  least  sense 
in  cost-accoimtlng  terms:  service  to  indivi- 
duals, to  small  communities,  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  little  publications.  This  does  not 
mean  ttiat,  for  instance,  every  rural  post 
office  must  be  kept  open  forever  if  equivalent 
or  better  actual  service  can  be  provided  an- 
other way.  It  does  mean  that  postal  com- 
munications have  to  be  maintained;  tUe 
malls  simply  mxist  go  through. 

However.  In  order  to  preserve  the  kind  o' 
postal  systems  Americans  expect,  the  pub- 
lic has  to  be  wiUtng  to  pay — In  part  as  users 
and  in  part  as  tazpaj-eis.  This  is  where  the 
real  problem  arises  because  the  numbers 
are  immense.  Aooordlug  to  OAO.  if  current 
services  are  maintained  and  the  federal 
payment  to  the  Postal  Service  stays  at  its 
present  $920  million  per  year,  the  price  of  a 
first-claai  staixq>  vlU  rise  to  2S  cents  by  1981. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  stamps  remain  at  13 
cents,  the  cost  to  the  treasxiry  could  rise  to 
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$8.5  billion  annually  within  5  jears.  "me  most 
acceptable  arrangement  probably  Involves 
some  rate  Increases,  some  streamlined  serv- 
ices and  more  public  support — but  detailed 
formulas  are  not  going  to  be  easy  to  devise. 

All  In  all.  this  U  the  kind  of  problem  that 
Congress  is  least  happy  with:  one  that  af- 
fects every  voter  and  Interest  group,  and 
costs  far  more  than  anybody  likes  to  pay.  So 
lar,  most  legislators  have  ducked.  Last  year 
the  House  authorized  greater  subsidies,  but 
also  voted  to  return  the  system's  manage- 
ment to  Congress—  a  move  that  is  not  likely 
to  solve  anything.  More  recently,  about  50 
representatives  went  to  court  to  save  some 
rural  post  offices,  at  least  temporarily.  We 
hope  that  they  will  follow  through  by  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  who  pays.  That  Is, 
after  all,  what  Mr.  Ballar  is  basically  getting 
at,  although  in  a  somewhat  backhanded 
way.  The  postal  system  cannot  just  mud- 
dle along  much  longer;  some  hard  decisions 
about  services  and  subsidies  need  to  be  made. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  March  17  and  18,  on  ac- 
count of  committee  hearing. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNkill)  ,  for  March  17.  18.  and  19,  on 
account  of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
a  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  Martin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  after  2:30  p.m.  today  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  tomor- 
row, following  the  cpecial  order  of  Mr. 
Downing  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Rinaldo,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebra.ska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  >at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richmond*  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Da-melson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BowEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dodd,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes  March  18, 
1976. 


Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


^) ' 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Seiberling,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  not  vithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  Is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,144. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Symus  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richmond)  and  to  include 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Lehman.  ' 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  Uiree  instances. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  Uiree  instances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  8i)eaker's 
table,  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 


S.  3052.  An  act  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  tnily  em-oUed  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  signed 
by  the  Speaker:  *- 

H.R.  9570.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
shipment  incident  to  such  sale  of  the  chem- 
ical substance  carbonyl  chloride  by  the  De- 
partment of  Deien.se. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  16, 
1976  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  549.  A  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Covenant  To  Eatabllsh  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  lilarlana  Islands  in 
Political  Union  with  the  ITnlted  States  of 
America,"    and   for   other   purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ml-.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  18.  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EJOECUTR'E  COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

9840.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
liCanagement  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  seven  plana  for 
works  of  improvement  In  various  watersheds, 
none  of  which  involves  a  project  with  a 
structure  which  provides  more  than  4,000 
acre-feet  of  total  storage  capacity,  pursuant 
to  section  5  ot  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  [16 
U.S.C.  1005];  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2841.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  provide  an 
updated  national  direction  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  financial  assistance  to  agricultural 
producers  for  needed  soil,  water,  woodland, 
and  wildlife  conservation  on  agricultural 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2842.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1975  on  Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment and  bid  and  proposal  costs,  pui-su- 
ant  to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law  91-441; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2843.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research  and  Develop- 
ment) .  transmitting  a  report  on  Air  Force 
research  and  development  procurement 
actions  of  $50,000  and  over,  covering  the  6 
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montlis  ended  December  31«  UTS,  porauuit 
to  10  VAJO.  8S67;  to  tb«  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrloes. 

2844.  ▲  letter  from  tbe  dwlniMm,  Privacy 
Proteotlon  Stady  Oommimlon.  tnuasmtttizig 
a  draft  of  propoaed  legtrtatlnn  to  Mneiid  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ctovemment  Operattoni. 

2845.  A  letter  from  the  Conptzolier.  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Conunlmton, 
United  States  and  Mndoo.  tranwnlttlng  a 
report  on  tbe  OommUslon's  actifltlaa  under 
tbe  Freedom  of  Informatlmi  Act  during 
calendar  year  1975.  pursuant  to  S  UJB.C. 
562 (d);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Gtovemment 
Operations. 

2848.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  transmltUag  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  tbk 
Indian  Claims  CoomilsBlon.  and  for  other 
purpoeea:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsMlar  Affairs. 

2847.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  comprrthtmslTe  rail- 
road safety  report,  pursuant  to  section  303 
(c)  of  PubUc  Law  98-088;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Canmarce. 

2048.  A  letter  from  tbe  DIreetor,  OiBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Xueutifw  Office 
of  tbe  President,  tranamltttnc  nine  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  In  Tarknis  vatenbads. 
each  of  which  InvolTes  a  project  with  at  least 
one  structure  which  provides  more  than  4,- 
000  acre-feet  of  total  stnag*  eapaolty.  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tlo<n  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  aosnded 
[Id  U£.C.  1006]:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Ttansportatlon. 

2849.  A  letter  from  the  prasidMit,  United 
Stetes  Railway  Association,  tnmsmtttliig  • 
proposed  supplemental  appioprlatlop  for  fis- 
cal year  1978  and  the  tnuastttOB  qoarter,  and 
a  budget  amendment  for  Useal  y«ar  1977  for 
tbe  assootatlon,  pursuant  to  ssetlon  m(g) 
(2)  of  the  Begional  BaU  BeorsaalBMIon  Act; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BILLS  AND  RESOLXTnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pn4;)er 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  HA.  12408.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  oS.  1971 
to  proTide  that  membera  of  tlia  Ftoderal 
Election  Commission  sludl  b*  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  tbe  adTioe  and 
consent  of  tbe  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  04-017) .  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  12567.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Fire  Preven. 
tlon  and  Control  Act  of  1974  and  the  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
918) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1092.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9803  to  postpone  for  6  months  the 
}  effective  date  of  the  requirement  that  a  child 
day  care  center  meet  specified  staffing  stand- 
>  ards  (for  children  between  6  weeks  and  6 
years  old)  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
payments  for  the  services  invOlTed  tmder 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Ac^  so  long 
as  the  standards  actually  being  applied  com- 
ply with  State  law  and  are  no  longer  than 
thode  in  effect  in  September  1978  (Sept.  No. 
04-925) .  Referred  to  the  Rouse  Calendar. 


S4r^  laONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1093.  Resolution 
providing  tat  the  ocnaldaratton  of  HJL 
10799.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  ol  the  Eoo- 
JHimle  Opportunl^  Act  of  1984  (Bapt.  Ho. 
94-928).  BaCerrod  to  ttie  House  Calendar. 

Mr  TODNO  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Sides.  H.H,  12453.  A  bOl  to  authorlae  appro- 
priations to  the  Kational  AcrtmautloB  and 
l^jace  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
ressair6h  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  iiuiposes  (Sept.  No.  94-027) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  GOMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  BESOLimcmS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  dellTered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
cataidAr,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  DAMIXUSOK:  Committee  cm  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJEL  1424.  A  bm  tor  the  xfOXtX  at  Mrs. 
Rose  Ibomas  (Rept.  No.  94-913) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiose. 

Mr.  DAHlELSOfN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  1782.  A  bin  for  «3M  veUsf  at  Mrs. 
iMlie  Edwards  (Rept.  No.  04-814) .  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DAM3KLSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  7686.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  at  MU- 
dred  N.  Crumley  (Bept.  No.  04-916).  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  ot  the  WlMde  House. 

Mr.  DANIEU30N:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Resolution  882.  Bes<dution  to 
refer  the  bUl  (HJt.  BS62)  for  ttM  relitf  of 
EsteUe  M.  Fass  to  the  Oiief  CcnnmisBloner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  (Bept.  No.  94-816). 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  COHEN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H  JL  eeST.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Doe  Boon 
Park  (Bapt.  94-919) .  BefSrred  to  tbe  Commit- 
teo  of  th»  Whole  Hoose. 

Mt.  PTJntBO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  8895.  A  bin  for  the  rMM  ot 
Bugene  Homsy  Phinips;  with  amendment 
(Bept.  Mo.  94-920).  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Whole  Hoose. 

Mr.  KfTJntBO;  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. HJL  10998.  A  trfU  for  the  rriief  ot  Mrs. 
AT  at  Kanafanl  Tasslne,  Najla  Tassine,  WaHd 
Tasstne,  MOna  Tassine,  and  UtOter  Tasslne. 
(B^t.  No.  94^M1).  Beferred  to  «ie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KASTSniEIKR:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Hit.  4587.  A  bin  granting  a  re- 
newal of  patent  No.  64.296  relating  to  the 
badge  of  The  American  Legion  (Rept.  No. 
94-023).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KA8TENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJt.  4588.  A  bill  granting  a  renew- 
al of  patent  No.  55,898  relating  to  the  Imu^ 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  (Rept.  No. 
94-033).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJt.  4589.  A  bill  granting  a  renewal 
of  patent  No.  92,187  relating  to  the  badge 
of  tbe  Sons  of  The  American  Legion  (Rept. 
No.  94-024).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU : 
HJL  12683.  A  blU  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
or  in   part  of  Impcutod  meat  be  labMled 


"imported",  to  pzovlds  for  the  insptcUon  of 
ImpcHtod  dairy  producte,  to  require  that  Im- 
ported dairy  producte  ooaqily  wltlt  certain 
minimum  standaids  of  sawtFatimi,  and  to  re- 
quire tJmt  izqportsd  dairy  pTDdocte  be  la- 
beled "Imported",  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Agrieulture. 
By  Mr.  CLABCT: 
HJt.  12584.  A  blU  to  provide  that  no  in- 
terest will  be  payable  for  periods  before 
January  1.  1978,  on  tax  drrfloianolws  which 
are  attributable  to  the  receipt  ot  certain 
dltiaitw  relitf  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Waja  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  13586.  A  blU  to  require  prior  con- 
gressional approval  ot  any  arms  sale  to  Egypt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intematlnnal  Belations. 
H.B.  I2S88.  A  fam  to  problUtt  wheat  sales 
to  the  Soviet  TTnlon  unta  October  1.  1976, 
imless  the  President  reporto  to  the  Congress, 
after  May  31.  1978.  that  such  sales  vlU  not 
cause  swlous  domestic  price  Increases;   to 
the  Committee  on  International  Belations. 
By  Mr.  m  LTTGO: 
HJR.   12587.  A  hOl  to  authorize  certain 
grante  to  be  made  to  the  QoTemmant  ot  the 
Virgin  Ulands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UBINAN: 
H  JL  12588.  A  bm  to  amend  tme  38  of  the 
United  States  Cods  to  provide  that  the  sur- 
Tlvots  of  a  vetwan  who  vns  rated  totaUy 
and  permanently  service-oonnected  disabled 
for  a  pnlod  erf  at  least  1  year  would  be  auto- 
matically entitled  to  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affalra. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK   (for  herself.  Ms. 
Abbuo,    Mr.    AHHumao,    Mr.    Bk- 
Dox,  Mrs.  Chtbhoi.m.  Mr.  bk  Ltnio. 
Mr.  DowNiNo  of  Vlr^nia,  BIr.  FOa- 
STTHX,  Mr.  OnacA*.  Mr.  w—«"»-  ot 
West  Virginia.  Ms.  BOucmak,  Mr. 
MacHBA  at  Uarflmaa,  Mr.  Ormr- 
om.  Mk.  BoTBAL,  Mrs.  SptJ.iriic,  and 
Mr.  Baauo): 
HJL  19509.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankmptey 
Act  to  provide  a  prtoalty  tor  certain  dahto  to 
consumers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FBASER  (for  hintself  and  Mr. 
D'Amooxs)  : 
HJt.  12690.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Interstete 
Oommeroe  Act  to  provide  that  no  ^Miine 
company  engaged  in  tha  transportation  of 
oil  may  transport  oil  through  tts  piptflnes  if 
that  company  has  an  interest  in  such  oU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce^ 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJt.  12601.  A  bin  to  amend  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  it  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  discriminate  against  Indi- 
viduals who  are  phy^aUy  handicapped  be- 
cause of  such  handicap:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MKKIW   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DHXO,  Mr.  Bbaoekas,  Mr.  Contz,  Mr. 
FmxiAN,  Mr.  HAxKtir,  and  Bflr.  Ne&l)  : 
H.R.   12592.  A  bill  to  create  the  Toung 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  to  complement  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to  the  Commlttes 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  IrflCUEL : 
H.R.    12593.   A   blU    to    eliminate    certain 
abuses  in  Federal  student  aid  programs,  to 
prescribe  criminal  penalties  for  misconduct 
by  persons  connected  with  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET   (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Rtan)  : 

HJl.  12694.  A  bin  to  luohlbit  State  and 
local  law  Cram  permitting  construction 
which  interferes  with  sanUg^t  necessary  for 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equ^ment;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Banking,  Ciirrencv  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  12595.  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment  of 
interest  on  demand  deposits  which  consist 
of  public  funds  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H  R.  12596.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  permitting  the  employment 
of  full-time  students  at  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  required  by  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER    (for  himself.  Mr. 
CovGHi-lN.  Mr.  D'Amoi'Rs.  Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Htbb,  Mr.  Mookhkad  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Ms.  Spell- 
man)  ; 
HR.  12597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  hearing 
aids  and  dentures  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
the  supplementary   medical    Insurance   pro- 
gram;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
means. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
HM.  12598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  In  order  to  make  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provisions  of  that  title  more  equitable, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
HR.  12599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit    Protection    Act    to    prohibit    certain 
practices   in   the   ca.->e   of   second    mortgages 
which  secure  residential  real  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Curre.-.cy  and  Hovw- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  THONE : 
H.R.  12600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rt.ral  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  correct 
unintended  inequities  in  the  interest  rate 
criteria  for  borrowers  from  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  and  to  make  other 
technical  amendments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  him:,eir.  Mr. 
CoRMAK,  and  Mr,  Hicks)  : 
HR.  12601.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376  of 
title   28,    United    States    Code,    in    order    lo 
reform  and  update  the  existing  program  for 
annuities  to  survivors  of  Federal  Justices  and 
judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  12602.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assi.stance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suffer 
losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  livestock  quarantined 
or  condemned  because  such  commodities  or 
livestock  have  been  found  to  contain  toxic 
chemicals  dangerous   to  tiie  public   heal  h; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agiicuituie. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.   12603.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  cm.dl- 
tions  with  respect  to  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams required  of  Federal  grantees  and  con- 
tractors In   complying   with    noadi=crimina- 
tion  programs,  to  prescribe  the  uecessary  re- 
quirements fur  a   finding  ol  discrimination 
in   certain   action    broxigbt    on    the   bas's   of 
discrimination  in  emplovtr.ent   and   to  pre- 
scribe reasonable  limits  on  the  collection  of 
d.-.ta  relating  to  race,  color,  relleion.  sex,  or 
national    origin,    and    for    other    purposes: 
lomtly,  to  the  Cominiitees  on  the  Jutliciiry, 
iii.d  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida  'or  hi;r,se:f, 
Ms.  Spellj.mn  and  Mr  DAmuursi  : 
HR  I -.2604.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
the  Inpatient  hospital  deductible  under  the 
medicare  pvocram  to  its  1975  level:  to  the 
Coin.iiitLce  on  Wav.s  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 

HORTON) : 

H.R,  12605.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent 
changes  in  laws  necessary  becanse  of  the 
October-September  flacal  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  12606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  October  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30  fiscal  year;  to  the  Commlttte  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H  R.  12607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  determinations  by 
the  Administration  of  the  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment  of  prospective  loans  be 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  to  clarify 
the  eligibility  of  small  business  homebulld- 
ing  firms  for  assistance  under  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California): 
HR.   12608.   A   bill   to  amend  tiie  Federal 
Power  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  cu  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MANN: 
H  R.  12609.  A  bm  to  amend  title  X\'IU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  for  optometrlc  and  medical 
vision  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  RICHMOND: 
H.R.    12610.   A    bill    to   provide   emergency 
financial     assistance     to     local     firefightlng 
units  in  order  to  maintain  essential  flrefight- 
ing  services  at  an  adequate  level;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr  SCHEUER: 
HR.   12611.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Slate  plans 
for   medical   assistance    to   provide   for   the 
provision  of   laboratory   and   X-ray   services 
under  arrangements  by  States  and  political 
.subdivisions  for  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices,  and   for  other  piuTJoses;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Paiterson  of  California,  Mr.  Solarz, 
and  Mr.  D'Amours)  : 
HR.   12612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reventie  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
with  respect  to  housing  senior  citizens  in  the 
principal  residence  of  the  taxpayer;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER: 
H  J.  Res.  870.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  full  calendar  week  in  April 
of  each  year  as  National  Secretaries  Week; 
lo  the  Comiuittee  on   Post  Office  and   Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr  PRICE: 
H  J.  Res.  871.  Joint  re-oUUion  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral power  to  protect  life;  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  872.  Joint  resoliiiion  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself.  Mr. 

St     Glrmain,     Mr.     Meixher,     Mr. 

Fa.scfi.i.,  Mr.  Sikes.  and  .Mr.  Bowe.v)  : 

H  J.  Res.  873    Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 

on  November  7,  1976,  as  National  Respiratory 

Therapy   Week;    to   the   Coininittee   on   Post 

Orfice  and  Civil  S*'rvlce. 

By  Mr.  WINN  ifor  hin>self,  Mr.  H.^BKIN, 
•Mr  Wagconner,  and  Mr.  Roybal)  : 
H  J  Re.s.  874.  Joint  resolution  n;uhorizlng 
and  requesting  the  President  to  l.s.sue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  7  calendar 
days  commencing  on  April  30  of  each  year 
as  National  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oftire  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  SirrDEE,  Mr.  Schttlzs,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Rtn»i»iLS, 
Mr.    MooRHXAo    of    California,    Mr. 

MOLLOHAN,        Mr.        ECKHAXDT,        Mr. 

Ullman,  Mr.  Don  H.  Cu^vsTji.  Mr. 
Obet,     Mr.     LuKDiNx,     Mr.     Mont- 
GOUERT,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Baldus,  and  ^C~ 
Mr.  SisK)  :  v 

H.   Con.    Res.   587.    Concurrent    resolution 
with  respect  to  post  office  closings;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mrs,   PENWICK    (for   herself,    Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Fra.ser, 
Mr.     Koch,     Mr.     Seiberlino,     Mr. 
Mitchell   of   Maryland,    Mr.   Howe, 
Mr.    MiNETA.    Mr.    McClosket,    Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,     Mr.     Rosenthal,      and     Mr. 
Simon)  : 
H  Res.  1091.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
speedy  printing  and  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HR.  12813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Markku 
Tuomas  Niemela;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  udlclary. 

ByMr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  12614.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  bell  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Children's    Island.    Inc.,    Washington,    D.C., 
and  to  provide  transportation  for  such  bell; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.   12615.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Martinez   Rodriguez;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

420.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 

of  the  town  council,  Plncastle,  Va.,  relative 

to  revenue  sharing,  which  was  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
tollows:  > 

H.R.    12406 


By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
(Technical  amendments): 

Page  9,  line  22,  Insert  "and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon"  immediately  after 
"end  thereof. 

Page  12,  line  15.  strike  out  the  period  Im- 
mediately after  "candidate"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  14,  line  21,  insert  a  semicolon  im- 
mediately after  "Code". 

Page  14,  line  23,  insert  ";  and"  immedi- 
ately after  ••1954". 

Page  31,  line  10,  strike  out  "prescribed" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••provided". 

Page  32,  line  8,  strike  out  "campaign^'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "authorized  poUtlcar*. 

Page  32.  line  20,  strike  out  "Fresldent  of 
the'^  the  first  place  it  appears  therein. 

Page  33,  line  21,  insert  a  conmia  Immedi- 
ately before  •in  the  case  of. 

Page  38,  line  6,  strike  out  the  comma  Im- 
mediately after  •'convention". 

Page  38,  line  21,  strike  out  "contributions ' 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "conditions". 

Page  39.  line  6.  strike  out  '•officers"  and 
uisert  in  lieu  thereof  '  offices^'. 


Page  39,  line  11,  strike  out  tbe  semicolon 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  a  oommA. 

Page  40,  line  13,  strike  out  "calendar  yeu," 
and  Insert  In  U«u  thereof  "calendar  year) ,". 

Page  41,  line  22,  strike  out  "makes"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "to  make". 

Page  41,  line  23,  strike  out  "promises"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to  promise". 

Page  44,  line  21,  strike  out  "exceeds  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "exceed". 

Page  47,  Une  8,  strike  out  "802(f)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "302(e)(1)". 

Page  47,  line  7,  strike  out  "(f) )  Is  amended" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)(1)),  a«  so 
redesignated  by  section  103,  is  amended". 

Page  48,  line  6,  strike  out  "on"  and  In- 
.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  close  at". 

Page  49,  line  15.  insert  a  comma  immedi- 
ately after  "United  States  Code". 

Page  58,  line  2,  Insert  a  comma  Immediate- 
ly after  "1971". 

Page  68,  line  8.  strike  out  the  comma  im- 
mediately after  "Code". 

Page  68,  line  13,  strike  out  "306(a)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "306(a)". 

Page  68,  line  14,  strike  out  tbe  comma  im- 
mediately after  "Code^'. 

nit.  12048 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  'Virginia: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowing:  "except 
that  not  more  than  $4,000,000  of  this  amount 
shall  be  available  for  repairs  to  the  Puerto 
Barrios  highway  in  Guatemala,  and  that  up 
to  $13,500,000  of  the  amount  authcvized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  section  shaU  be  used 
for  reUef  and  rehabUltation  of  people  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  removal  of  landslides 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  bousing  and  com- 
munity facilities." 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILU3 
AND  RESOLtmONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressi<Hial  Re^ 
search  Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  16,  1976,  page  6565. 
house  buxs 

H.R.  11956.  February  18,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  Extends  to  120  days  the 
period  before  any  general  election  involving 
a  Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress 
within  which  such  Member  or  Member-elect 
is  prohibited  from  sending  mass  mailings  as 
franked  mail. 

H.R.  11957.  February  18,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Service  to  provide 
public  notice  of  the  discontintiance  of  raU 
service  not  less  than  30  days  before  such 
discontinuance. 

Suspends  for  30  days  changes  in  raU  pas- 
senger service  with  respect  to  specified  trains 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  time  for  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations. 

HM.  11958,  February  18,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  require  candidates 
for  Federal  office  to  retiun  excess  contribu- 
tion funds  not  put  to  specified  uses  to  the 
persons  making  such  contributions  or  to  de- 
posit such  contributions  in  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund. 

H.R.  11959.  February  18,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  change  the  excise  tax  on  large  clgan  to 
an  ad  valorem  tax  based  on  wholesale  price 
per  thousand. 

Requires  every  manufactiurer  of  tobacco 
products,  every  importer,  and  every  export 
warehouse  proprietor  to  maintain  records 
which  shaU  be  available  for  inspection  by 
InMifial  Revenue  officers. 

H.IC^  11960.  February  18,  1976.  House  Ad- 
lainlstration.   Amends  the  Federal  Election 


Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  establish  as  an  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
whose  members  shaU  be  the  Secretary  at  the 
Senate  (ex  officio),  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
(ex  offlcio),  and  six  members  appointed  by 
the  Fresldent  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tbe  Senate. 

H.R.  11061.  February  18,  1976.  Judiciary: 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Reqttires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  ComptroUer  General  with  respect  to 
their  Income  and  financial  transactions. 

HJl.  11962.  February  18,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  farmers  from  the  highway  use  tax 
on  heavy  trucks  if  tbe  farmer:  (1)  uses  such 
vehicle  primarily  for  farming  purxx>ses;  and 

(2)  is  not  a  ccHporatlon  with  gross  receipts 
in  excess  of  $950,000  or  with  gross  receipts 
more  than  60  percent  of  which  is  from  activ- 
ities other  than  farming. 

HJt.  11063.  February  18,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Belatlons.  Amends  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  MiUtary 
sales  Act  to  authorize  appropriatioits  for  for- 
eign military  sales  and  security  assistance 
and  to  terminate  grant  military  assistance 
programs. 

Declares  the  policy  of  Congress  regarding 
(1)  security  assistance  to  nations  violating 
human  rights  and  harboring  terrorists,  (2) 
a  flexible  position  toward  the  Middle  East, 

(3)  Angola,  (4)  Korea,  (5)  the  Indian  Ocean, 
(6)  ChUe,  (7)  discrimination  in  supplying 
defense  articles,  (8)  United  States  citizens 
in  Mexico,  (9)  Turkey,  (10)  trade  with  Viet- 
nam, (11)  Soviet  intervention  in  Angola,  and 
(12)  arms  control. 

Limits  mUitary  sales  and  security  assLst- 
ance  accordingly. 

HJt.  11964.  February  18,  1976.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit 
apedfled  practices  in  the  case  of  second  mart- 
gages  which  secure  residential  property  In- 
cluding: prepayment  penalty,  foreclosure 
without  opportunity  for  Judicial  hearing, 
and  harassment  through  collection  practices. 

HJt.  11066.  February  18,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  of  1074  to  establish  as  an  independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch  tbe 
Federal  Election  Commission  whose  members 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (ex 
officio),  the  Clerk  of  the  House  (ex  officio), 
and  six  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

HJEt.  11066.  February  18,  1076.  Judiciary; 
Ways  and  Means.  Redefines  "firearm"  under 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  and  "any  other  weapon"  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act  to  include  certain 
electric  weapons  for  ptirposes  of  regulation 
of  the  sale,  manufacture,  importation,  trans- 
portation, and  taxation  of  such  weapons. 

H.R.  11967.  February  18,  1976.  EducaUon 
and  L,abor;  Agriculture.  Requires  the  Secre- 
tSLTf  of  Agriculture  to  pay  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  stdminlstering  a  supplemental 
feeding  program  under  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  such  program  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total 
amoimt  made  available  for  such  program  in 
any  fiscal  year.  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
ShaU  pay  all  administrative  costs  untU  such 
program  has  reached  its  projected  caseload 
level  Mr  during  the  first  90  day^  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  whichever  is  greater. 

HJl.  11968.  February  18,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  (or  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty  Act. 

HJL  11969.  February  19,  1976.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abu- 


sive practices  by  debt  collectors.  Sets  forth 
criminal  and  civU  penalties  for  violations  of 
such  provisions.  Reqiilres  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  AtUxnej  General  to 
oversee  the  enfcwcement  of  this  Act. 

HJt.  11970.  February  10,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor,  Ways  and  Means.  Bstablishes  a 
national  program  of  chUd  adoption  and  care 
services. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (1)  to  establish  a  National 
Registry  of  Adc^table  ChUdren;  and  (2)  to 
establish  a  National  Data  Bank  of  Adoption 
Information  and  Resources  for  the  piirpoee 
of  disseminating  Information  on  sources  of 
funding  for  prospective  adoptive  parents  and 
on  adoption  agencies. 

Sets  forth  requirements  for  sJI  State  child 
v/elfare  organizations  which  receive  Federal 

HH.  11071.  February  10.  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. EstabUsbes  six  regional  Presi- 
dential primary  election  districts  and  sets 
(tetes  for  primary  elections  to  be  held  in  such 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates 
to  tbe  national  poUtical  conventions.  Pro- 
hibits any  State  from  conducting  a  Presi- 
dential primary  except  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

HJt.  11072.  February  19,  1076.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1074  to 
provide  supplementary  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  assistance  to  communities 
with  high  unemployment.  Provides  for  the 
allocation  of  such  funds. 

HJl.  11973.  February  19,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Removes  certain  time  limitations  relat- 
ing to  veterans'  education  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  11974.  February  10,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Establishes  the  Internal  Bevenue  Ad- 
ministration in  the  executive  tarandi  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  tbe  Internal  Beve- 
nue Code. 

Transfers  aU   present  functions,   instruc- 
tions, rules,  or  regiUatlons  which  were  pro-     ^ 
mulgated  or  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treastiry  or  his  delegate  with  respect    \ 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  to  the  Administration. 

H.B.  11975.  February  19,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Bequires  that  electric 
utlUty  rate  charges  for  a  subsistence  quantity 
of  electric  energy  provided  to  residential  con- 
sumers not  exceed  the  lowest  rate  charged 
anv  other  electric  consumer. 

HJl.  11976.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Provides  an  additional  26  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  (presently  limited  to 
26  weeks)  under  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  11977.  February  19,  1976.  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Directs  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  cease  the  granting  of  Ucenses  or 
constrtiction  authorizations  for  certain  nu- 
clear power  plants  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  office  of  tech- 
nology assessment.  Bequires  a  5-year  in- 
dependent study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
by  the  office  of  technology  assessment  with 
final  reports  and  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  Congress. 

HJl.  11978.  February  19.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  an  independ- 
ent Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Transfers  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  newly  created  Agency 
the  functions,  powers,  duties,  personnel,  a.s- 
sets.  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records 
and  unexpended  funds  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  under  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  air  transportation. 

HJl.  11979.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Aniends  tbe  Internal  Bevenue  Code 
to  ( 1 )  provide  graduated  Investment  credit 
rates;  (2)  establish  graduated  corporate  in- 
come tax  rates;    (3)    increase  the  corporate 
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surtax  rate  and  surtax  exemption;  (4)  au- 
thorize the  election  of  nonrecognltlou  of 
gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  qualified 
small  business  property  to  the  extent  that 
the  amount  realized  Is  reinvested  In  like 
property;  and  (5)  allow  the  executive  of  an 
esute  to  elect  to  pay  the  estate  tax  In  in- 
stallments If  the  value  of  an  Interest  In  a 
closely  held  business  exceeds  35  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  gross  estate  or  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  taxable  estate. 

H.B.  11980.  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  to 
prohibit.  In  cases  cf  alleged  rape  or  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape,  the  Introduction 
of  evidence  of  the  vlctlna's  prior  sexual  con- 
duct or  reputation.  Makes  such  prohibition 
Inapplicable  to  evidence  of  the  victim's  prior 
sexual  conduct  with  the  alleged  assailant. 

H.R.  11981.  February  19.  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministraUon.  Repeals  the  Presidential  Pri- 
mary Vlatchlng  Payment  Account  Act.  Pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
transferring  any  amounts  of  money  to  any 
candidate  seeking  nomination  for  el2Ctlon 
to  the  office  of  F>resident  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  11982,  February  19.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  specified  lands  for 
addition  to  the  Bandeller  National  Monu- 
ment, N6w  Mexico. 

H.R.  11983.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  each  form  or  docu- 
ment which  the  taxpayer  Is  required  by  Fed- 
eral law  to  file  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  or  establishment 
thereof. 

H.R.  11984.  February  ID,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authcrlzes  each  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  ap- 
point five  citizens  from  the  State  or  dl.strlct 
such  member  repreBen*-  to  serve  as  a  Con- 
gressional Bicentennial  Scholarship  Board 
for  that  State  or  dlstrlrt.  Authortzes  each 
board  to  awurd  one  Bicentennial  scholarship 
in  1976  to  an  academlcallv  proficient  student 
who  Intends  to  serve  with  the  government 
at  the  Federal,  State  or  local  level  for  at 
least  one  year  following  completion  of  un- 
dergraduate study. 

H.R.  11985.  Fe'brtiary  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Reveniie  Code 
to  allow  every  person  making  a  return  to 
elect  (1 )  to  apply  all  or  a  portion  of  any  over- 
payment of  tax  on  such  return  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  or  (2)  to  make  a  pa\-mfcnt  with 
such  a  return  which  Is  a  contribution  to 
the  United  States  to  be  used  to  reduce  the 
national  debt.  • 

H.R.  11986.  February-  19.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Forel-^  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  distribution  In  commerce,  and 
Importation  of  certain  plectrlc  weapon.^  until 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Comm!.5slon 
determines  that  each  such  weapon  does  not 
present  an  vnreasonable  rtsk  of  Injury  or 
until  the  Commls.slon  promulerates  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  for  such 
weapon. 

H.R.  11987.  Februar\-  19,  1976  Jiidlclarv 
Prohibits  corporate  bribery  of  foreign  offi- 
claH  and  establishes  penalties  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  offen.sc. 

H.R.  1-988.  February  19,  1976.  Wass  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Securltv  Act  to 
extend  the  coverage  for  dental  services  un- 
der the  Medicare  prorram  to  include  anv 
services  performed  by  a  properly  Ilcen.sed 
dentist  and  to  authorise  payment  under  such 
program  for  all  Inpatient  hospital  services 
rurnlshed  in  connection  with  dental  piocc- 
(iure.s   requiring   hospitalization. 

HR.  11989.  February  19.  1976.  Wa's  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Securltv  Act  by 
including  the  services  of  optometrlst.s  under 
the  Medicare  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance program. 

H.R.  11990  February  19.  1976.  Wa- s  and 
Means  Amends  the  So<lal  Securltv  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  t:ie  Medicare  pro- 


gram  for  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropractors.  Including  x-rays,  and  physical 
examination,  and  related  routine  laboratory 
tests. 

HJl.  11991.  February  19.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Adds  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  "TlUe  X— 
Emergency  Education  Revenue  Act",  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  KducaUon. 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  a  local  edu- 
cation agency  which  demonstrates  that; 
( 1 )  for  bona  fide  budgetary  reasons  It  has 
been  forced  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  e.sscntlal  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  services,  making  it  Impossible 
to  maintain  such  services  at  a  quality  level: 
and  (2)  the  local  government  unit  respon- 
sible for  providing  its  revenues  has  made 
bona  flde  efforts  to  raise  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  support  essential  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  services  and  maintain 
quality  education. 

HR.  11992.  February  19,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Campaign 
Act  of  1974  to  establish  as  an  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Executive  branch  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  whose  members 
shall  be  the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate  (ex 
officio),  the  Clerk  of  the  House  (ex  officio), 
and  six  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

HJi.  11993.  February  19.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  any  person 
or  State  from  accepting  any  Interstate  off- 
track  wager  on  the  outcome  of  a  horse  race. 

H.R.  11994.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  perfomed  by  chiro- 
practors, including  x-rays,  physical  exami- 
natlor?.  and  related  routine  laboratory  tests. 
H.R.  11995.  February  19,  1976.  Merchant 
MHrine  and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions under  tbe  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act. 

H.R.  11990.  February  19.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Allows  an  individual  given  or  administered 
a  drug  la  connection  with  un  experiment 
conducted  by  or  at  the  direction  of  the 
United  States,  while  such  Individual  was  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  bring  an 
action  for  damages  If  such  experiment  was 
conducted  on  or  after  January  i,  1945.  but 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

US..  11997.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  bank  holding  companies  to  distribute 
either  prohibited  property  consisting  of  In- 
terests in  nonbanklng  organizations,  or  prop- 
erly by  reason  of  which  such  corporation 
controls  a  bank  or  banJc  holding  company 
without  the  shareholder  or  security  holder 
recognizing  any  gain  on  the  receipt  of  such 
property. 

Authorizes  the  liihtallment  payment  of  tax 
attributable  lo  the  divestiture  of,  instead  of 
ti»e  distribution  of,  such  prohibited  property 
or  bank  property. 

H.R.  11998.  February  19.  107G.  AgrlcuUure 
Establishes  a  bipartisan  National  Commis- 
sion on  Pood  Costs,  Pricing,  and  Marketing. 
Requires  the  Commls.slon  to  analyze  and  ap- 
praise the  costs,  pricing,  functioning,  and 
structure  of  the  food  marketing  Industry. 

HR.  11990.  Februarv  19,  1976.  Judiciary 
Establtshes  p.n  Office  of  Special  Prosecution  to 
be  headed  by  a  Special  Prosecutor  appointed 
by  the  President  and  having  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  lnv?Ktlpate  and  pro.secute  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  all  offenses  against 
the  United  States  which  the  Special  Prose- 
fii.or  determines  v.cre  committed  by  any 
Federal  officer,  employee  or  agent  In  co'nnec- 
tloi!  with  Intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
activities  or  operations. 

HP.  12000.  February  19,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
Itsh  a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to 
insure  the  Implementation  of  a  long  range 
i.lan  t'..  con^bai  (Unbetes   Authorise?  th>»  Sec- 


retarj-  to  make  grants  to  scientists  who  have 
shown  productivity  in  diabetes  research  for 
the  piupoM  of  continuing  such  research. 
Authorizes,  under  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act,  the  appropriation  of  specified  sums  for 
the  purposes  of  making  grants  to  centers  for 
research  and  training  in  dlabeUc  related  dis- 
orders. 

HOtJSt:  JOINT  EESOl.tn'IONS 

H.J.  Res.  821.  February  19.  1976.  Judiciary 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Consututlon 
which  would  prohibit  a  member  of  Congress 
from  becoming  President  or  Vice  President 
unless  such  member  has  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  at  least  two  years. 

H.J.  Res.  822.  February  19.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning on  November  7.  1976,  as  "National 
Respiratory  Therapy  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  823.  February  19,  1976.  Judi- 
ciary. Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  the  time  an  individual  may  serve 
In  the  House  or  Senate  to  eighteen  years. 

H.J.  Res.  824.  February  24.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  first  Mon- 
day of  March  of  each  year  as  "Presidents 
Day"  and  makes  such  day  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

H.J.  Re,s.  825.  February  24,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  February  22 
May  30.  and  October  12  as  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  and  Columbtis  Day 
re<5pcctlvcly.  Makes  such  days  legal  public 
holidays. 

HOUSE  CONCUaaENT  RKSOLin'IONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  671.  March  2,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  States  that  unless  officially 
designated  as  such,  former  U.8.  officials  trav- 
eling abro^  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
spokesman  for  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

H.  Con.  Res.  672.  March  3,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should 
not  close  or  otherwise  suspend  the  operation 
^  of  any  post  office  during  the  six -month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  573.  March  4.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  Congre.<;s  that  the  negotiations  between 
Southern  Railway  and  Chessle  System  on  one 
hand  and  railway  labor  organizations  on  the 
other  should  be  resimied. 

H.  Con.  Res.  674.  March  4,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the  8en.se 
of  Congress  that  the  negotiations  between 
Southern  Railway  and  Chessle  System  on  the 
one  hand  and  railway  labor  organizations  on 
the  other  should  be  resumed. 

H.  Con.  Res.  675.  March  4.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  negotiations  between 
Southern  Railway  and  Chessle  System  on  one 
hand  a-id  railway  labor  organizations  ou 
the  other  should  be  resumed. 

HOUSE    RESOLimONS 

H.  Res.  1046.  February  19,  197G.  Judiciary 
Refers  the  bill  H.R.  4048  and  all  accompanv- 
ing  papers  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  determination  of  tl-.e 
nature  and  character  of  the  claim  and  the 
amount  of  the  award,  if  any. 

H.  Res.  1047.  February  23,  1976.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  funds  for  the 
further  expenses  of  Investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  made  by  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

H.  Res.  1048.  February  23,  1976.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  funds  for  the 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  1049.  February  23,  1976.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations 
and  studies  conducted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  1050.  February  24,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Recognizes  February 
a.s  "Black  History  Month'". 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  WnrmLi  H.  Foto, 
a  Senator  frcHn  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  our  spirits,  our  Guide  and 
Judge,  show  us  who  we  are  and  what  we 
ought  to  do. 

Help  us  to  look  backward  to  see  again 
the  Ideals  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Help  us  to  look  around  us  to  perceive 
the  needs  of  our  world  today. 

Help  us  to  look  inward  to  examine  our 
own  conscience. 

Help  us  to  look  upward  to  seek  wis- 
dom and  grace  from  Thee. 

Help  us  so  to  labor  as  to  set  forward 
Thy  kingdom  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PBESmENT    PRO    TKMPOKE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wkmdku.  H. 
FoBD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  tbe  duties  of  the  Chair  dtirlng 
my  absence. 

James   O.   Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. March  16,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  12188,  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
ACT  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
OP   1976,   HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  12188. 
Community  Services  Act  Technical 
Amendments  of  1976.  be  held  at  the  desk 
imtil  further  disposition. 


Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  which  there 
is  a  hold. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


U.S.    ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nomination  of  Col.  James  H, 
Patterson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.8.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative|Clerk 
read  the  nnnlnation  of  Robert  S.  Raisch 
to  be  brigadier  general. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar for  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p)ore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized- 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  back  m.v  time. 


The  ACnNG  PRESnXi^n'  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator fnHn  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  Is  recog- 
nized tor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Presidoit,  last  fall, 
just  prior  to  the  visit  of  Japanese  Em- 
peror Hirohlto  to  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.  Aml^assador  to  Japan  was  casting 
about  for  an  appropriate  title  for  a 
speech  on  the  state  of  United  States- 
Japanese  relations.  After  surveying  the 
panorama  of  economic,  military  and  po- 
litical relations.  Ambassador  James 
Hodgson  finally  came  up  with  what  he 
considered  an  adeqrate  description.  His 
formulation  was  "The  'No  Problem'  Era 
in  United  States-Japanese  Relatitxis." 

Reasonable  enough.  At  the  time,  the 
"no  problem"  fdmulation  did  seem  quite 
apt.  Almost  30  yutss  after  the  two  great 
powers  had  fought  a  long  and  bloody 
war  in  the  Pacific,  relations  had  reached 
a  truly  impressive  stage  of  maturity  and 
mutual  respect.  The  bitterness  of  the 
1970  debates  over  the  extension  of  the 
United  States-Japanese  Mutual  Security 
Treaty  had  subsided.  The  return  of  Oki- 
nawa to  the  Japanese  had  removed  an- 
other sensitive  irritant.  The  climate  of 
commercial  and  business  relations  had 
improved  as  the  Japanese  took  measures 
to  permit  greater  access  to  their  markets, 
thus  reducing  sharply  the  earlier  trade 
surpluses.  Tlie  "Nixon  shock,"  triggered 
by  the  U.S.  initiatives  toward  Commu- 
nist China,  had  abated. 

The  accui-acy  of  Ambassador  Hodg- 
son's formulation  was  emphasized  by  the 
reception  accorded  the  Emperor  in  the 
United  States  earlier  this  year.  After  an 
eye-opening  visit  to  colonial  Williams- 
burg, the  Emperor  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  rousing  reception  from  2,000 
persons  outside  the  White  House.  At  the 
state  banquet  in  his  hMior,  the  Emperor 
thanked  the  United  States  for  its  help 
in  rebuilding  Japan  after  the  war.  In 
Japan,  according  to  accounts,  his  visit 
w£is  viewed  as  the  "last  act  of  reconcilia- 
tion after  World  War  n,"  and  thus  was 
the  general  view  in  America. 

Since  then,  however,  a  pall  has  fallen 
over  our  relations.  As  the  result  of  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senate  Multina- 
tionals Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  it  became  clear  that  an  Ameri- 
can company,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
had  paid  commissions  on  sales  to  Ja- 
pan which  were  so  high  that  they  could 
only  be  considered  as  bribes  for  their 
parties.  The  Lockheed  president,  Carl 
Kotchian,  testified  that  some  $12  million 
had  been  paid  for  this  purpose  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

These  revelations  understandably 
stirred  enormous  interest  in  Japan, 
where  the  parties  were  gearing  up  for 
what  had  been  expected  to  be  national 
elections  this  spring.  What  particularly 
concerned  the  Japanese  was  the  names 
of  certain  individuals  either  In  or  out  of 
the  government  who  allegedly  were  paid 
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off  by  the  Lockheed  Intermediaries  for 
services  rendered. 

Overnight,  the  I^ckheed  a^ry  became 
the  center  of  media  and  political  Interest 
in  Japan  and  this  has  gone  on  unabated 
lor  more  than  a  month.  The  tales  domi- 
nated the  newspaper  headlines.  I  have 
seen  some  of  these,  and  am  amazed  how 
the  story  survived  day  after  day.  The  in- 
vestigations were  televised  live  in  day- 
long sessions.  As  one  commentatcr  wrote, 

Lockheed  monopolizes  the  conversatlona  of 
ordinary  Japanese  and  p&ralyzts  government. 

In  part,  there  was  a  legitimate  Interest 
in  exploring  the  corruption  aspect  of  the 
story:  to  a  degree,  the  affair  was  ex- 
ploited for  political  purposes;  for  many 
persons  It  was  little  more  than  a  who- 
dunit raising  the  question  who  the  ben- 
efactors had  been.  But  whatever  the  rea- 
SOT.  as  Ambassador  Hodgson  told  me  In 
Washington  last  week.  It  was  a  real 
shokku — a  shock. 

Unfortunately,  the  Immediate  effect  of 
the  scandal  was  to  focus  all  eyes  on 
Washington.  Each  of  the  parties  In  the 
Diet  dispatched  representatives  to  Wash- 
ington seeking  the  secret  names  and  fur- 
ther information.  Both  houses  In  the 
Japanese  ParUamen^-ln  the  first  such 
resolution  addressed  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment In  Japanese  history— adopted  a  res- 
olution calling  on  the  United  States  to 
make  available  everything  possible  In  the 
case.  The  media— from  the  writing  press 
to  television— flooded  Washington  offices 
with  correspondents  In  the  futile  search 
for  those  sensitive  names.  As  I  was  on 
the  subcommittee,  my  telephones  were 
overloaded  with  calls. 

A  fortnight  ago.  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister.  Takeo  Mlkl.  also  dispatched  a 
personal  letter  to  President  Pord,  re- 
questing the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  in  their  investigation 
Mlkl  wrote: 

Democracy   lu   Japan    may   .<;ufrer   a   fatal 
blow. 
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and  Americans,  avoid  magnl^lng  thl« 
out  of  all  proportion  and  letting  It  blind 
us  to  the  bask;  soUdltiy  of  United  Stotes- 
Japanese  relations. 

First  of  aU  on  this  question  of  the 
U.S.  response,  I  think  It  is  hnportant  to 
emphasise  that  the  bribery  was  not  an 
official  act  by  an  Instrument  of  the  U  S 
Oovemment.  This  was  an  histance  where 
a  private  firm  was  acting  solely  on  its 
own.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  is 
on  record  repeatedly  la  opposition  to 
such  activities.  Deputy  Secretary  Inger- 
scU  emphasized  this  again  in  his  recent 
statement : 

Let  me  again  state  emphatically,  that  the 
Department  of  State  condemns  In  the  strong- 
est terms  any  and  all  corrupt  practices  In- 
volving corporations,  whether  U.S.  or  forelKn 
The  Departments  view— and  my  own  per- 
sonal view  as  one  with  experience  In  business 
and  govermnent~u  that  bribe,  or  other 
Illicit  payments  cannot   be  condoned. 


Manh  17,  1976 


March  17 y  1976 
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A  fortnight  ago.  the  United  States 
formally  answered  the  Japanese  requests. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Inger- 
soll  announced  that  machinery  was  being 
set  up  to  enable  foreign  governments— 
not  just  Japan  but  otber  interested  gov- 
ernments as  well— <».  apply  at  the  De- 
partment of  JusUce  for  assistance  and 
information.  The  President  responded  to 
Prime  Minister  Mikl's  request  with  a  let- 
ter assuring  him  the  fullest  cooperation 
within  the  framework  of  our  laws. 

Such  a  forthcMning  response  was  vital 
m  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  for  the  un- 
fortunate Lockheed  affair  has  raised  an 
issue  which  threatens  the  very  basi.s  of 
the  'no  problem"  atmosphere  of  which 
we  were  so  proud.  I  think  It  Is  incumbent 
on  us  to  offer  the  Japanese  authoriUes 
every  possible  cooperaUon  in  pursuing 
this  investigation. 

However  much  I  welcome  this  coopera- 
tion, Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  impera- 
tive to  put  this  scandal  Into  perspective 
to  explain  to  our  Japanese  friends  why 
our  response  may  at  times  have  appealed 
weak  or  slow  In  coming.  And.  most  of  all 
I  think  it  is  vital  that  all  of  us.  Japanese 


Second,   and   equally   Important,   the 
Japanese,  for  their  part,  must  under- 
stand the  constraints  upon  the  UJS  Gov- 
ernment In  responding  to  the  Japanese 
request  for  assistance  In  the  Investiga- 
tion. Fundamentally  there  were  two  sep- 
arate  Investigations    underway   In    the 
United    States— one    by    our    Multina- 
tionals Subcommittee  and  the  other  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. In  neither  case  can  the  Department 
of  State  order  these  Investigating  bodies 
to  turn  over  the  results  of  their  Inquiry 
But  I  realize  separaUon  of  powers  Is  not 
a  concept  familiar  to  Japan.  The  main 
point  I  want  to  make  is  simply  that 
there  are  institutional  differences  and 
legal  complexiUes  whkh  made  the  Amer- 
ican response  slower  than  the  Japanese 
might  have  liked,  but  reflected  absolutely 
no  lack  of  good  faith. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  purpose  of  this  Inquiry  is  not  to  in- 
vestigate foreign  governments,  but  to  un- 
cover misdeeds  on  the  part  of  U  S  firms 
so  that  we  may  consider  leglslaUve 
remedies.  Premature  release  of  evidence 
furthermore,  could  prejudice  court  trials.' 

These  problems  apply  across  the  board 

not  just  in  Japan's  case. 

Nevertheless,  responsible  US  ofB- 
cials— In  the  adminstratlon  and  In  the 
Congress— have  argued  for  the  fullest 
possible  disclosure.  And,  hopefully  the 
President's  letter  to  Mr.  Mikl  last  week 
IS  the  first  big  step  in  that  direction. 

Let  me  return  to  what  fundamentally 
concerns  me.  As  one  who  Is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  importance  of  our  two 
nations  to  each  other,  I  want  to  speak 
out  against  permltUng  what  is  essentiaUy 
a  peripheral  issue  in  our  relationship 
from  becoming  a  disturbing  factor  which 
might  permanently  affect  the  basically 
sound  relations  so  patiently  established 
between  the  two  governments  over  the 
years.  As  Secretary  Kissinger  said  re- 
cently, "Japan  is  our  principal  Asian  ally 
and  largest  trading  partner." 

Looking  back,  it  is  really  quite  remark- 
able how  each  of  the  major  Irritants  in 
Umted  States-Japanese  postwar  policies 
has  been  resolved.  I  think  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  recount  them  and  refresh 
our  memories. 

In  the  .security  field.  Japan  and  the 


United  States  have  moved  steadily  closer 
#  ??<=^  other  through  the  years.  Much 
Of  the  dispute  over  the  security  tnmty 
dtegpated  after  the  m^otlatkm  Sf  a  con- 
solidation of  the  V.8.  bases  In  Japan- 
concentrating  the  central  operational 
center  into  the  suburban  area  of  Tokyo 
and  consolidating  naval  and  ah-  facUiUes 
to  make  them  both  less  visible  and  less 
of  an  Irritant  to  local  pubHc  relations 

Last  August,   the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Schlaslnger  negotiated 
With  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency  Di- 
rector General  Michita  Sakata  an  even 
more   comprehensive   arrangement   for 
defense  cooperation.  The  heart  of  this 
project  was  the  Oeclslon  to  push  concrete 
studies  of  operational  cooperation  for 
tunes  of  'emergency  for  Japan"  on  how 
to  cooperate  in  sea  and  air  defense  opera- 
tions. Subsequently  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,    Donald    Rumsfeld,    spoke    of 
Japans    role    In   reinforcing    the    US 
Navy  s  antisubmarine  capability.  This  co-^ 
operation  may  be  delayed  somewhat  be- 
cause of  the  Lockheed  flap,  but  officials 
assure  me  that  plans  are  stUl  on  track 
Most  observers  saw  the  agreement  as  a 
subtle  expansion  of  relations  under  the 
treaty. 

Obviously  the  two  nations  share  a  basic 
interest  in  working  closely  together.  In  a 
sense.  Japan  lies  at  the  Intersection  of 
three  great  worids— the  Soviet  anplre 
mainland  China  and  the  western  ap- 
proach to  the  United  States.  Japan  faces 
at  close  proximity  two  bellicose  nelgh- 
bors_<:hlna  and  the  Soviet  Union— and 
it  Is  self-evident  that  the  UJB.  interest  In 
Japan's  security  is  enormous.  America's 
effective  role  In  Asia  requires  close  ties 
with  Japan. 

In  the  International  business  arena 
too,  the  record  shows  a  gradual  coming 
together.  In  the  early  1970's.  America 
was  clearly  becoming  hrltated  at  the 
Japanese  refusal  to  do  anything  about 
the  staggering  $4  billion  annual  trade 
surplus  being  accumulated  behind  what 
we  considered  a  protectionist  waU.  For- 
tunately, due  both  to  Japanese  measures 
and  a  changing  worid  economic  scene 
this  surplus  has  fallen  off  sharply  inan- 
Ically,  after  accepting  the  OECD  rules  on 
foreign  Investment  opportunities,  it  Is 

United  States— the  appllcaUon  of  some 
or  the  U.S.  anUdumptag  regulaUons 
Probably  the  biggest  threat  to  smooth 

y^if,  *i"^  ^'^  ^®  0"  embargo  in  late 
1973.  Japanese  sensitivities  on  that  count 
are  understandable— they  Import  virtu- 
fc.^  i^  a^  ^^^  petroleum,  compared  to 
the  United  States   which   hnports  less 
than  a  third.  But  for  aU  their  nervous- 
ness, the  Japanese  were  the  first  to  re- 
^^^,  to  Secretary  Kissinger's  call  for  a 
Washington  Energy  Conference  In  1974 
and    subsequenUy    the    Japanese    have 
Played  an  increasingly  active  role  They 
are  now  participating  with  the  various 
subcommittees  of  the  lEA  In  a  mutual 
effort  to  protect  against  a  new  embargo, 
to  develop  new  sources  of  energy,  and 
maintain  financial  soUdartty. 

The  areas  of  United  States  and  Jap- 
anese cooperation  In  the  business  and 
financial  world  are  enormous.  Between 
the  two  countries,  they  account  for  52 
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percent  of  tb«  production  and  36  percent 

of  the  total  tntde  of  tbe  cottre  non-Cgm- 
munlst  Industriallaed  world,  Jaiiwi  is  our 
biggest  market  and  we  are  Japaa>  oujor 
supiiUer  for  a  wide  rai^e  lef  soods.  in- 
cluding soybeans,  com,  wbeat,  ooitao. 
and  cattle  hides.  Japan  imports  rautiily 
50  percent  of  Its  food  coosoimitioii,  most- 
ly from  the  United  States— -mucb  of  it 
from  my  home  State  gt  Iowa.  A  tempo- 
rary fls^  in  the  wake  of  the  "soybean 
cniQch"  in  1973,  when  the  United  States 
shocked  Japan  with  export  (motas,  has 
given  way  to  new  guarantees  which  in- 
sure Japan  a  steady  supply.  Bvoi  in  such 
esoteric  areas  as  uranium  wirlchment 
for  peaceful  purposes;  where  the  United 
States  has  a  world  lead,  the  Japanese 
are  our  biggest  customer. 

Indeed,  across  the  board,  the  value  of 
the  total  tnuls  between  our  two  countries 
has  doubled  since  1970.  lliatmeans  more 
than  $20  bilUcn  in  two-way  trade  In  both 
1974  and  1975.  UjS.  investment  In  Jmian 
Is  larger  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
And  Japan's  investment  in  America  is 
one-fifth  of  its  total  overseas  investment, 
and  growing.  A  list  at  sudi  investments 
makes  an  extmnely  imprassive  list.  Jap- 
anese businessmen  are  pniducing  soy 
sauce  in  Wisconsin,  pulp  and  lumber 
products  in  Alaska,  electronic  wat(dies  in 
Connecticut^  ball  bearings  in  South 
Carolina,  and  textiles  in  Georgia.  World 
famous  firms  like  Sony  produce  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  Califoxnia:  Pana- 
sonic has  an  assanUy  plant  in  Puerto 
Rico:  the  largest  such  manufacturer  in 
the  world.  YKK,  produces  zippers  in 
Macon.  Ga. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  the 
areas  of  potential  cooperation  seem  un- 
limited. I  read  recently  where  the  trafSc 
congestion  in  Tokyo  is  so  bad  that  the 
average  automobile  speed  is  2.5  miles  per 
hour  in  some  sectons.  Having  Just  ma- 
neuvered the  Washington  Parkway  this 
morning,  it  strikes  noe  that  in  this  area 
alone  we  have  a  lot  to  consult  about  in 
searching  for  remedies. 

In  iQtematlonal  monetary  affairs. 
Japan  has  consistently  backed  the  UnUed 
States.  It  supfwrted  the  n.S.  position 
on  floating  exchange  rates.  It  backed 
us  In  opposing  the  French  gold  policy. 
And  Japan  will  Join  with  the  United 
States  and  other  OCED  countries  in  sup- 
porting the  financial  "safety  net"  for 
weaker  members.  Significantly,  the  Jap- 
anese assessment  Is  a  respectable  $3 
billion,  compared  to  $7  billion  for  the 
United  States. 

In  International  trade  policy,  too.  the 
two  governments  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  In  consistent  support  for  freer 
trade.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  current 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
is  called  the  "Tokyo  round."  recognizing 
their  role  in  this  Important  effort  to  re- 
duce tariffs,  remove  nontarifl  barriers 
and  assure  access  to  markets  and  com- 
modities. 

It  strikes  me  that  what  this  all  means, 
on  balance,  is  that  Japan  has  really  come 
of  age.  and  wlUi  that,  American-Japa- 
nese relations  as  well.  Japan  no  longer 
operates  merely  as  a  bilateral  appendage 
to  the  United  States,  as  in  the  early  post- 
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war  period,  but  on  a  truly  multilateral 
scale..  More  and  more  we  woik  tog^her 
for  mutual  approaches  to  the  "big"  prob- 
loDs  of  contemporary  aflaks.  from  pro- 
ducer-consumer conf  rontatioos  to  en- 
etgj,  from  international  «<Mnip>^}(y  af- 
fairs to  the  law  of  the  sea  negotiations, 
in  which  he  have  such  a  mutual  interest. 

As  ex-AmbassadOT  Edwin  Reischauer 
put  it  in  describing  Japan, 

tto  nation  Is  inoi«  dependent  on  global  n- 
eaurcm  and  tberetore  on  worldwide  peace  and 
trade.  Ko  nation  has  a  greater  stake  In  a 
woikable  world  monetary  system,  the  lower- 
ing of  trade  tMirrlerB.  and  the  wise  hneband- 
Ing  and  rational  allocation  of  limited  re- 
sources. 

Pliillip  Trezlse,  an  Asian  expert  on 
the  BnKridngs  Institution  staff,  summed 
UP  the  trend: 

Tbe  whole  tendency  Is  toward  accepting 
Japan  ■■  anotber  industilal  country,  tbe 
equal  at  tbe  United  States  or  Western 
Europe. 

The  nUamate  recognition  of  thte  was 
the  f<xxnulation  at  the  so-called  Trilat- 
eral Onmmhisian.  a  private.  Washington- 
based  operatian  designed  to  tanken 
Europe— and  tbe  United  States— to  Ja- 
pan's new  rote. 

Hie  united  States.  Ui.  President,  has 
a  very  great  interest  in  encouraging  Ja- 
pan's current  defense  strategy.  A  gen- 
eration ago.  Japan  was  a  nation  faypno- 
tiaed  by  military  power.  Now,  although  as 
the  woridlB  third  largest  industilal  super- 
power it  has  enormous  industrial  poten- 
tial. Japan  has  chosen  to  pursue  irtiat  is 
called  the  Gbeat  Experiment,  an  inten- 
tional disavowing  of  major  military 
weapons  systoas  and,  in  particular,  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  is  indeed  a  unique 
course,  and  irtiether  it  can  succeed  de- 
pends, as  the  Japanese  readily  recognize, 
almost  entirely  on  the  state  ot  United 
States-Japanese  rdations.  No  other  al- 
ternative— for  example,  an  alliance  with 
China — can  replace  this  rdationship. 

Finally,  while  emphasising  the  parallel 
interests  in  the  strategic  and  commercial 
fMds,  I  do  not  want  to  overtook  yet  an- 
other basic  bond  between  our  two  na- 
tions. That  is  the  Japanese  dedication 
to  a  free  society,  and  a  recognition  of 
the  political  values  of  our  system. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this.  I  am  sure, 
that  the  Ji^ianese  chose  to  x>artlclpate 
in  our  Bicentennial  celebrations.  They 
have  made  a  gift  of  $3  million  to  flnteh 
an  experimental  theater  at  the  Kennedy 
Colter  for  the  Performing  Arte. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  atMohitely  vital  that  we  both— Japan 
and  the  United  States— keep  in  perspec- 
tive what  has  really  happened  in  the 
Lockheed  case. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  private  corporation, 
acting  on  the  margins  of  legality  in 
Japan.  The  U.S.  Government  condem- 
natim  of  this  has  been  unequivocal.  Ihe 
United  States  Is  firmly  on  record  with  a 
commitment  to  cooperate  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent  in  the  investigation. 

I  commend  to  all  of  us  the  words  of 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  MikL  He  wrote 
in  his  letter  to  President  Ford : 

X  am  convlnoed  that  Japanese  democracy 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  tbe  test.  The  truth 


must  be  sought  with  courage  and  we  have 
the  confidence  to  face  up  to  11a  conaeqnenoes. 

Mr.  Presidnt,  as  one  Senator  long  in- 
terested in  United  States-Japanese  rela- 
tions, I  should  like  to  tell  our  Japanese 
friends:  Let  us  put  this  behind  us.  Let 
us  recognise  the  Lockheed  affair  as  an 
aberation.  Let  us  proceed  further  in  the 
recognition  that  our  mutual  self-interest 
dictates  for  both  of  our  great  nations  the 
closest  possible  relationship. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder ot  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oourwana)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Gau>WAlSEL  I  thank  the  Gbair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yeeteniay.  I 
Intend  to  discuss  evety  flay  matteis  rda- 
tive  to  the  supersonic  transport,  for 
which  permlsBJon  to  fly  to  the  Uhlted 
States  has  been  granted.  I  Aan  speak 
against  the  amendment  which  will  pre- 
vent that. 


THE  STRATOSPHERE,  OZONE  AND 
EMOTION 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  lone 
before  the  word  "aiviroDmentaUst"  be- 
came fashfacable,  I  was  a  conservation- 
ist—and  proud  (tf  it. 

America  has  natural  assets  that  must 
be  meserved  for  the  enjoyment  off  fnture 
generations,  because  they  provide  beauty, 
recreation,  and  a  refuse  for  creatures 
that  might  otherwise  face  extinction. 

At  the  same  thne,  the  matastream  of 
the  oonservatlanist  movement  recognized 
that  man  was  altertng  and  would  con- 
tinue to  alter  the  environment,  as  he  had 
been  doing  ever  since  he  took  on  the 
dinosams,  not  to  mention  the  advent  of 
agriculture. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  estrone  wing 
of  the  environmentalist  movement  has 
come  to  tbe  bdief  that  man  should  go 
bade  to  something  approaching  a  state  of 
nature.  In  other  words,  technology  is  the 
enemy  of  man. 

Jacques  Cousteau,  I  submit,  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  In  stiuting  tliat  tech- 
nology is  not  the  enemy  of  man.  only  its 
misuse.  For  example,  if  techntdogy  has 
polluted  our  rivers,  we  wHl  have  to  look 
to  technology  to  clean  them  up. 

Shutting  down  Uie  factories  Is  not  the 
answer. 

In  any  extreme  movement,  emotion 
tends  to  drown  the  facts.  The  anti- 
technology  extremlste  of  the  environ- 
mentalist movement,  highly  charged 
emotionally,  seize  on  any  theory  or  prob- 
ability to  prove  their  point. 

For  example,  during  the  debate  over 
this  Nation's  6ST  in  1970  and  1971. 
charges  were  made  that  the  emissions 
deposited  In  the  stratosphere,  that  en- 
chanted domain  of  dark  mystery,  would 
remain  there.  The  resulting  soU-bank 
in  the  sky  would  cause  the  death  of  the 
biosphere  through  freezing. 

But  for  those  who  hate  the  cold,  there 
were    others    whose    calculations    and 
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models  of  the  atmosphere  indicated  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  released  in  the  strat- 
osi^ere  would  create  a  greenhouse  ti- 
f  ect,  giving  us  a  death  by  heat. 

You  had  your  choice :  bum  or  freeze  to 
death. 

The  hydrogen  content  of  fuel  creates 
a  lot  of  water  when  the  fuel  is  burned — 
MbcAU  l>/2  times  as  much  water  as  fuel 
burned.  This  gave  grounds  for  two  more 
doomsday  scenarios.  In  the  first,  con- 
densation trails  would  form  and  freeze 
into  long-lived  reflective  ice  crystals, 
again  shielding  the  Earth  from  the  Sun 
and  causing  death  by  freezing. 

A  second,  even  more  dreadful  scenario 
was  also  based  on  the  water  emis- 
sions. It  was  a  widely  held  article  of 
faith  at  that  time  that  water  vapor 
was  antagonistic  to  ozone  and.  if  inject- 
ed Into  the  stratosphere,  it  would  swiftly 
deplete  the  Earth's  ozone,  causing  the 
death  of  the  biosphere  from  ultraviolet 
radiation. 

Of  course,  attempts  were  made  to  place 
the  SST  emissions  in  the  perspective  of 
natural  events  routinely  processed  by  the 
stratosphere.  Its  efiBuents,  for  example, 
would  be  minuscule  compared  to  that  of 
a  volcano,  the  input  of  water  from  the 
thousands  of  daily  tropical  thunder- 
storms or  the  water  produced  by  the 
breakdown  and  oxidation  of  natural 
methane.  However,  the  emotional  mood 
of  the  day  prevailed  and  in  March  1971. 
we  in  Congress  exorcised  the  demon  by 
killing  the  SST. 

But  the  Concorde  lived— and,  there- 
fore, the  debate  on  the  fate  of  the  Earth 
should  the  stratosphere  be  used  for  com- 
mercial travel  did  not  die. 

Water's  ability  to  destroy  ozone  was 
an  assiunption  based  on  some  hjrpothe- 
sized  reactions.  About  1  year  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  SST  progrram,  water 
was  exonerated.  Empirical  observations 
showed  only  that  where  water  vapor  was 
injected,  ozone  density  increased  slightly. 
However,  it  was  quickly  replaced  by  an- 
other objection:  oxides  of  nitrogen,  gen- 
erated by  the  heat  of  the  combustion 
process  in  the  jet  engines,  would  deplete 
the  ozone. 

Even  though  it  was  known  that  about 
80  percent  of  the  atmosphere  is  nitrogen 
and  the  rest  oxygen,  the  pi-oponents  of 
the  ozone  destruction  by  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen— ^NO, — initially  thought  the  SST's 
would  be  virtually  the  sole  source  of  NO, 
for  the  stratosphere.  NO.,  incidentally, 
is  the  gas  we  try  to  eliminate  with  cur 
catalytic  converters. 

According  to  Dr.  John  M.Ketta,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Air  Quality  Com- 
mission, NO.  produced  by  man's  combus- 
tion engines  and  other  heat-producing 
devices  is  less  than  3  percent  of  that 
produced  by  natural  means.  It  was  then 
realized  that  NO.  is  ubiquitous  on  Earth 
and  that  it  does  indeed  permeate  the 
stratosphere.  In  other  words,  should  man 
actually  succeed  In  his  efforts  to  remove 
all  NO.  produced  by  his  automobiles,  air- 
craft powerplants,  and  other  combustion 
systems,  the  ambient  level  of  NO,  would 
show  less  than  a  3-percent  reduction. 

Usually,  when  an  artificial  effluent  is 
.'ihov.-n  to  be  a  small  fraction  of  that 


produced  naturally,  its  threat  value  to 
natural  systems  Is  considered  propor- 
tionately minor.  However,  In  this  case 
some  rather  nimble  footwork  was  dis- 
played by  the  theoreticians  who  believe 
that  NOi  threatens  our  ozone.  Staying 
with  the  assumption  that  NO.  in  the 
stratosphere  destroys  ozone,  and  consid- 
ering the  siuTJrlsIng  quantity  of  NO, 
present,  they  simply  concluded  that  the 
ozone  density  is  controlled  by  the  NO. 
concentration.  They  then  produced  a 
number  of  models  showing  how  much 
damage  would  be  caused  to  the  ozone  by 
additional  increments  of  NO»  added  by 
man. 

One  of  the  atmospheric  scientists  who 
believes  that  ozone  density  is  controlled 
by  the  amount  of  NO.  present  is  Michael 
McElroy  of  Harvard.  Dr.  McElroy  has 
now  identified  another  artificial  source 
of  NO.  which  makes  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  man's  heat  engines  appear  even 
more  trivial.  NO.  Is  produced  in  nature 
by  the  decay  of  plant  life  and  the  re- 
lease of  nitrogen  compounds  which  were 
provided  to  the  plants  by  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria.  This  natural  process  is  en- 
hanc3d  greatly  by  man's  use  of  nitrogen- 
containing  fertilizers  such  as  ammonia. 
Dr.  McElroy  estimates  that  this  arti- 
ficial NO,  source  increases  the  natural 
concentration  by  about  50  percent.  This 
seem.s  to  me  to  be  a  really  significant  in- 
crease— and  a  source  that  has  been  with 
us  for  decades.  Now,  if  ozone  density  is 
controlled  by  the  amount  of  NO.  pres- 
ent, our  inability  to  detect  chsmges  in 
the  ozone  density  cycle  other  than  thase 
normally  present,  Is  puzzling. 

However,  if  that  is  not  enough,  we  can 
add  the  recent  rash  of  papers,  press  con- 
ferences, and  panels  Identifying  several 
other  manmade  substances  believed  by  a 
fair-sized  group  in  the  academic  com- 
munity to  have  the  potential  of  reduc- 
ing the  density  of  our  ozone. 

Most  notable  among  these,  at  least  in 
terms  of  publicity,  are  the  freons.  Chlo- 
rine, released  by  the  breakdown  of  the 
freons  in  the  upper  atmosphere  is  felt 
to  be  a  far  more  potent  destroyer  of 
ozone  than  NO,.  Numerous  models  of 
the  atmospheric  interaction  of  the  freons 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  were  made,  all 
illustrating  the  serious  threat  posed  by 
man's  relense  of  freon.  Again,  it  has 
been  .shown  that  the  stratosphere  is  no 
stranger  to  chlorine  and  again,  we  find 
that  chlorine  and  chlorine  compounds 
in  the  t^tratasphere  originating  from  nat- 
ural sources  are  much  greater  in  quan- 
tity than  manmade  sources.  However, 
this  finding  has  not  diminLshed  the  popu- 
lar, though  not  universal  conclusion  that 
man's  activities  are  indeed  destroying 
the  Earth's  ozone. 

Atmospheric  models  bu.sed  on  the  pho- 
tochemical desti-uction  of  ozone,  without 
exception,  predict  that  ozone  will  be 
most  dense  in  the  tropical  zones.  Yet. 
in  nature  we  find  that  ozone  is  least 
dense  in  this  region.  The  models  also 
predict  that  the  polar  regions  will  have 
the  least  ozone.  Yet.  in  nature  we  find 
that  the  poles  have  the  most  dense  ozone 
concentration.  In  other  words,  all  of  the 
models  on  photochemical  destruction  of 


ozone  predict  an  ozone  dlstrlbutioQ  with 
latitude  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  we 
find  in  nature. 

Another  observation  is  also  relevant 
here.  Virtually  all  of  these  activities. 
Identified  as  destructive  of  ozone,  such 
as  flying  in  the  stratosphere,  use  of 
artificial  fertilizer,  release  of  bnnnine 
fungicides,  release  of  freon,  occur  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  It  seems  logical 
to  me  that  the  ozone  above  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  would  be  affected  by  these 
compounds  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ozone  in  the.  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
transport  of  these  effluents  by  natural 
air  circulation  over  thousands  of  miles 
would  have  to  result  In  considerable  di- 
lution due  to  their  being  altered  by  sim- 
llght  and/or  washed  out  of  the  air.  In 
view  of  this  it  seems  strange  that  such 
data  as  we  have  of  ozone  densities  should 
indicate  that  the  ozone  density  Is  some- 
what higher  In  the  Nortiiem  than  It  is 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Worthy  of  consideration  In  terms  of  a 
perspective  on  the  ozone  destruction  is- 
sue are  the  restxlts  of  analyses  presented 
in  various  testimonies  that  ozone  density 
data  taken  during  the  1934-43  period 
shows  no  significant  deviation  from  re- 
cent data.  Yet,  we  have  done  a  lot  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizing  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury as  well  as  a  lot  of  stratospheric  fiy- 
ing  over  the  past  few  decades. 

Several  scientists  have  also  pointed  out 
that  careful  analyses  of  ozone  density 
data  taken  before,  during  and  following 
the  United  States  and  Russian  nuclear 
testing  in  1961  and  1962  showed  no  per- 
turbations whicli  could  be  related  to  Uie 
estimated  3.4  million  tons  of  NO.  gener- 
ated in  the  atmosphere  by  these  tests. 

My  point  is  not  that  these  topics  do  not 
merit  study — it  Is  simply  the  strong  state- 
ments, doomsday  press  conferences  and 
the  like,  based  on  theory  but  not  sup- 
ported by  empirical  evidence,  are  a  dis- 
service to  the  public.  My  final  case  In 
point  is  the  3-year  $14  million  climatic 
impact  assessment  program — CIAP — a 
study  specifically  aimed  at  determining 
whether  or  not  stratospheric  flight  would 
adversely  affect  the  stratosphere.  Its  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  that  NO.  generated 
by  aii-craft  engines  could  result  in  the 
de.struction  of  some  ozone.  The  stuc'y 
even  included  tables  relating  number  of 
aircraft  to  percentages  of  ozone  deple- 
tion. 

It  has  been  used  extensively  by  the 
photochemical  ozone  destruction  theor- 
ists as  validation  of  their  point  of  view. 
It  might  be  noted  that  in  some  instances 
thi.s  "'validation"  simply  rests  on  papers 
they  themselves  prepared  for  the  CIAP 
program.  Even  the  former  director  of 
the  CIAP  program.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Can- 
non, seems  to  have  joined  their  ranks. 
He  notes  in  a  letter  to  Science.  Febru- 
ary 6.  1976,  that  the  CIAP  study  showed 
the  concerns  of  H.  S.  Johnston — the 
originator  of  the  NO,  destruction  the- 
ory— "to  have  been  valid  ones." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  CIAP  ef- 
fort never  went  l>eyond  hypothetical 
modeling  and  Incorporating  extrapola- 
tions based  on  assumptions.  The  flnal 
model  selected  by  CIAP  was  an  arith- 
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metlc  mean  of  two  other  models  devel- 
oped by  Chang  and  Hunten.  Hunten 
commented  on  this  effort  u  follows: 

Tbov  has  baeti  a  Uveljr  debate  alxrat  tboae. 
or  wbat  kind  of  model  Is  best  imr  pradlctlog 
SST  effects.  Th«  reason  we  wwe  reduced  to 
this  kind  of  thing  Is  simple.  We  did  not  have 
enough  data  about  the  actual  atmosphere 
to  decide,  and  there  w«s  zmtblng  left  to  do 
but  hold  a  scholastic  debate.  (■D4>basls  sap- 
pUed). 

Somewhat  less  kindly.  Prof.  R.  S. 
Scorer's  review  in  Flight  International. 
April  10,  1975,  simmied  up  the  flnal  re- 
port as  "pompous  claptrap.** 

Clearly  CIAP  felt  compelled  to  reach 
some  sort  of  conclusion  wltbin  the  time 
allotted  to  them  and  prior  to  the  ttane 
they  had  adequate  hard  data  from  strat- 
ospheric study. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  evidence 
of  man-related  threats  to  the  Earth's 
ozone  is  at  best  tenuotis  and  qnesticm- 
able.  Its  greatest  strength  at  this  time 
is  its  ability  to  generate  media  coverage. 

However,  let  us  Imagine  for  a  moment 
that  all  of  it  Is  absolutely  true.  We  would 
then  be  forced  to  begin  a  mtdtlpbased  at- 
tack on  aU  destructive  activities,  logi- 
cally beginning  with  the  most  potent  and 
continuing  with  the  phaseout  of  other 
activities  in  order  of  significance. 

First  we  would  halt  aU  artifl/cial  fer- 
tilizing and  all  xise  of  agricultural  fungi- 
cides containing  bromide  compounds. 
Scientists  have  testified  that  this  activity 
accounts  for  about  half  the  NOx  released 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  bromide  com- 
poimds,  while  less  in  quantity  Uum  the 
NOz  compounds  have  been  Idoitlfled  as 
far  more  energetic  in  terms  of  their  abil- 
ity to  destroy  osone. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  impact  of  this 
double  ban — stopping  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers  and  bromide  fimgicides,  has 
not  been  quantified.  However,  anyone 
familiar  with  agriculture  should  know 
the  havoc  such  a  ban  would  create — 
havoc  at  the  supermarket  or  on  the  con- 
sumer's table. 

Yet,  it  Is  important  to  remember  that, 
should  these  theories  of  ozqne  destruc- 
tion be  true,  this  would  have  to  be  our 
first  step.  After  all.  we  are  t(M  that  the 
ozone  density  is  controlled  by  the  natural 
flux  of  NOz.  If  farming  operations  are 
adding  an  additional  50  percent  to  this 
quantity,  then  these  operations  are  clear- 
ly the  major  threat,  but  certainly  not  the 
only  one. 

We  now  come  to  another  group  of  uni- 
versity chemists  and  scientists  of  the  up- 
per atmosphere  who  believe  that  the 
chlorine-bearing  refrigerants  and  aero- 
sol can  propellants  known  as  "freons" 
are  the  culprit.  Accepting  these  theories 
as  true,  we  would  then  proceed  to  ban 
their  use. 

Aocorc^ng  to  EPS's  estimate — ^EPA- 
450/3-73^073  Preliminary  Economic  Im- 
pact Assessment  of  Possible  Regulatory 
Action  To  Control  Atmospheric  Emis- 
sions of  Selected  Halocarbons — we  would 
thus  dismantle  an  industry  producing 
over  $9  billion  worth  of  products  per 
year.  The  flrst  tier  of  employment — 
those  directly  Involved  are  estimated  at 
over  200,000. 

llie  direct  effect  on  Jobs  Is  only  the  tip 


of  the  icebox.  Our  ability  to  control  tem- 
perature is  indispensable  to  the  economy 
aad  to  our  entire  way  of  life.  P&aaaaX 
oocBfort  is  the  least  Important  aspect  of 
tbeiwoblem. 

Here  are  some  activities  that  would 
have  to  be  stopped  or  greatly  curtailed: 
FirsL  Refrigeration  for  trucks,  rail- 
nxui  cars,  and  supermarkets  for  perish- 
able farm  produce  ; 

Second.  Storage  of  blood,  serums,  and 
vaccines  for  medical  and  veterinary  pur- 
poses; 

Third.  Operation  of  computer  centers 
which  are  increasingly  important  for  all 
human  activities: 

Fourth.  Printing  of  large  circulation 
newspapers  and  magazines;  and 

Fifth.  Communication  using  the  tele- 
phone. 

Those  whok^ould  favor  doing  all  this 
speak  too  glimy  of  substitute  systems. 
I«t  me  tell  you  that  the  cases  are  rare 
where  an  alternate  refrigerant  can  be 
used  in  an  existing  system  and  then  only 
at  the  cost  of  drastic  loss  of  efficiency. 
New  equifunent  to  use  refrigerants 
which  do  not  now  exist  is  a  conceivable 
situation — but  one  wonders  how  long  it 
would  take  to  mount  another  campaign 
to  ban  these  too. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  smallest  of  the 
so-called  threats  to  the  ozone  layer — 
flight  in  the  stratosphere.  Please  remem- 
ber that  It  is  not  supersonic  speed  that  Is 
indicated  here.  It  is  all  flight  in  the 
stratosphere.  The  heat  of  combustion  in 
an  engine  gives  rise  to  the  creation  of 
NOz.  Now  should  we  accept  the  theory 
that  stratospheric  flight  endangers  the 
Earth's  ozone  supply,  our  first  move 
would  be  to  establl^  a  national  aircraft 
ceiling  safely  below  the  stratosphere. 

Since  military  aircraft  make  many 
thousands  of  subsonic  as  well  as  super- 
sonic flights  In  the  stratosphere  each 
year,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tiie  new 
celling  would  have  to  apply  to  them.  It 
would  also  curtail  the  air  carriers  from 
selecting  their  <^timum  cruise  altitudes 
fitooe  these  conventional  transports,  not 
SST's,  frequently  cruise  in  the  strato- 
sidiere  duiing  portions  of  a  tUgbt.  It 
would,  of  course,  make  commercial  op- 
eration of  SST's  too  costly,  thus  elimi- 
nating them. 

Unless  we  arbitrarily  decided  to  make 
exceptions,  the  ceiling  would  also  apply 
to  spacecraft  since  these  vehicles  too 
produce  NOx  both  as  they  depart  the 
Earth  and  as  they  return. 

Finally,  we  would  wonder  what  to  do 
about  the  other  nations.  Our  heroic 
measures  to  save  the  Earth's  ozone  would 
be  wasted  imless  all  nations  who  farmed, 
used  freons,  or  flew  followed  our  lead  In 
curtailing  these  pursuits.  The  question 
would  then  be  whether  or  not  our 
doomsday  forecasters  could  be  as  con- 
vincing In  Russian  as  they  are  in  English. 
What  Is  needed  Is  less  emotion  and 
more  thought  and  work.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge there  Is  a  possibility  that  man 
may  in  fact  be  altering  his  environment 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  his  own  de- 
structl<m — but  we  have  not  established 
that  fact. 

Before  we  rush  to  Judgment,  several 
questions  need  to  be  answered: 


nrst.  Does  the  amount  of  ozone  present 
in  the  stratosphere  vary  twj-artUng^  to  the 
II -year  Sua  cycle? 

Second.  Does  the  amount  of  oBODe  vary 
in  other  ways  independent  of  any  actions 
of  man? 

Third.  If  ozone  depletions  oociu* 
through  man's  activitlfs.  are  the  me- 
chanics Involved  self-heiding? 

Fourth.  If  tbere  Is  damage,  and  the 
mechanics  are  not  self -holding,  is  there 
a  way  for  man  to  replenish  ozone 
through  artificial  means? 

Tlie  questians  cannot  be  answered  to- 
day. Ifiore  accurate  measurements  of 
-.ozone  over  an  extended  period  are  re- 
^quired.  Moreova:.  a  better  understanding 
of  the  physics  and  mechanics  of  the 
stratosphere  is  needed  and  a  betta-  un- 
derstanding that  can  only  be  obtained 
by  additicmal  well-organized  and  wdl- 
dlrected  research. 

The  data  we  require  Is  being  gathered 
by  a  number  of  programs  now  under- 
way, a  few  of  which  are: 

First  FAA  has  tailtlated  a  high  alti- 
tude poUutton  paragram — ^HAPP — to  con- 
tinue the  study  begun  by  CIAP,  specifi- 
cally to  determine  the  effects  of  aircraft 
engine  emissians  on  the  stratosphere. 

Second.  NASA  has  initiated  their  up- 
per atmospheric  research  pn^ram  to  de- 
vdop  a  better  understanding  of  ,^  all 
chemical  and  physical  processes  of  Ithe 
upper  atmosphere.  NASA  is  also  con- 
ducting the  global  atmospheric  sampling 
program  in  which  commercial  airliners 
are  fitted  with  special  sampling  equip- 
ment. 

Third.  TTie  IAS — ^Ihstitut  d'Aeronomle 
Spatiale  de  Belglque.  and  ONERA — 
French  Office  Natlonale  dfltudes  et  de 
Recherches  Aerospatiales — are  contrib- 
uting analytical  and  quantitative  data  on 
chemical  compounds  present  in  the 
stratosidiere. 

FomUi.  Laurence  Uvermore  Labo- 
ratory is  supporting  HAPP  by  creathig 
and  studying  mathematk»l  modds  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  based  on  data  pro- 
vided by  HAPP. 

Fifth.  Many  other  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions are  engaged  In  original  and  sup- 
porting activities  for  the  study  of  the 
upper  atmo^here.  Among  them  are :  The 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  the  Na- 
ti(»al  Oceanic  and  Atmoe^eric  Admin- 
istration, the  University  of  Callfomla, 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  Congress  hsis  a  grave  responsi- 
bility to  analyze  environmental  prob- 
lans  very  carefully.  We  must  make  the 
Tight  decisions,  because  error  can  cause 
great  harm  to  the  Nation's  well-being. 
If  there  really  is  a  proUon  with 
ozone — and  there  is  evidence  to  the  ccm- 
trary — ^we  win  not  make  it  go  away  by 
scapegoating.  It  is  meaningless,  if  not 
irresponsible,  to  ctu1»il  the  production  of 
freon  and  ignore  artificial  fertilizers  and 
bromine  fimgicides. 

Equally  foolish  is  the  idea  of  stopping 
the  relatively  minute  amounts  of  NOz 
produced  by  stratospheric  fllgJitB  while 
disregarding  the  major  sources  of  NOz. 
Let  us  ronember  that  It  was  only  an 
acorn  that  panicked  CUcken  Little,  not 
a  piece  of  the  sky. 
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1       The  authoritative  statement   of   the 
/   World      Meteorological      Organization. 
/    dated  November  26,  1975,  concludes  that 
a  fleet  of  30  to  SO  SST's  would  have  no 
detectable  effect  on  the  amount  of  strat- 
ospheric oaone. 

The  report  of  this  group,  which  pre- 
sents the  present  state  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  determined  that  "currently 
planned  SST's,  due  to  their  lower  flight 
altitudes  of  17  km  and  their  limited  num- 
bers— 30  to  50  projected — are  not  pre- 
dicted to  have  an  effect  that  would  be 
significant  or  that  could  be  distinguished 
from  natural  variations." 

In  this  debate,  we  are  only  talking 
about  six  planes  or  less,  not  30  or  50  or 
hundreds.  Thus,  these  Concorde  flights 
are  well  within  the  range  of  safety  where 
there  is  now  wide  agreement  that  any 
effect  on  the  ozone  "is  likely  to  be  in- 
significant and  undetectable." 

In  the  event  that  the  question  should 
later  arise  of  what  the  impact  would  be 
of  a  greater  number  of  flights,  we  can 
answer  that  when  it  comes  up,  since  be- 
fore any  additional  flights  would  be 
granted  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment process  would  have  to  be  repeated. 

SKIN   CANCZX 

The  skin  cancer  threat  is  completely 
speculative  and  is  based  on  improven 
scientific  theory,  the  validity  of  which 
has  been  cast  in  serious  doubt. 

Dr.  Frederick  Urbach.  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  at 
the  Temple  University  Medical  School, 
testified  recently  that  he  does  "not  ob- 
ject to  Concordes  on  the  grounds  of  skin 
cancer."  In  fact,  he  warned  against 
"numbers  games"  which  he  said  "are 
not  measurable  or  useful"  in  evaluating 
the  effect  of  SST  operations. 

Dr.  Urbach's  testimony  has  particular 
weight  since  he  has  personal  objections 
to  the  Concorde  and  would  have  reason 
to  put  the  biological  effect  of  SST  oper- 
ations in  a  bad  light,  if  he  believed  that 
there  was  any  rational  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  charges  being  made  against  the 
Concorde. 

If  we  should  accept  the  concept  be- 
hind the  scare  stories  we  are  hearing 
about  the  risk  of  skin  cancer,  we  would 
have  to  give  up  numerous  of  oui*  normal 
activities.  First,  we  would  have  to  start 
with  a  ban  on  almost  2,000  subsonic  air- 
craft that  now  operate  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stratosphere  and  may  be  reducing 
stratospheric  ozone  by  their  own  opera- 
tions, absent  any  supersonic  flights. 
Then  we  might  add  a  total  ban  on  any 
military  supersonic   aircraft   operation. 

Carrying  our  obsession  with  eliminat- 
ing all  risks  to  as  close  to  absolute  zero 
as  we  can,  we  would  then  impose  a  ban 
on  driving  automobiles  since  a  sizable 
number  of  traflBc  accidents  can  be  pre- 
dicted every  year.  Also,  we  might  pro- 
hibit any  new  construction  of  buildings 
since  studies  have  shown  that  a  certain 
nimiber  of  accidents  will  occur  on  the 
job  in  these  construction  activities. 

If  these  examples  seem  farfetched, 
they  are  actually  based  on  much  sounder 
scientific  evidence  than  tha  predictions 
about  the  risk  of  operating  the  Concorde 
are. 


Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  might 
wonder  why  I  am  spending  so  much  time 
discussing  rather  highly  sclentlflc  mat- 
ters. It  relates  to  the  effort  to  ban  the 
Concorde  from  fijdng  in  this  country. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  I  have  never  in  my 
life  *eard  so  many  distortions,  outright 
lies,  told  about  one  subject  as  the  Con- 
corde aircraft. 

I  have  flown  in  the  airplane.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  would  not  go  supersonic  the 
day  I  was  in  it. 

It  has  a  noise  level  comparable  with 
the  707— we  have  2.000  of  that  type  craft 
flying  in  this  country  every  day. 

So  I  want  to  provide  the  record  with 
ample  evidence  that  can  refute  the  testi- 
mony that  is  going  to  be  given  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  Concorde  from  flying 
to  this  country. 

This  would  have  been  like  stoppUig  my 
grandfather  from  nmning  freight  with 
mules  to  the  Army  out  in  the  Par  West. 
This  would  have  been  like  stopping  the 
railroads  coming  into  the  country  or 
stopping  the  automobiles. 

With  respect  to  some  scientists  in  this 
country,  imfortunately  it  seems  the  more 
they  learn  the  more  they  cease  to  know. 

I  am  going  to  offer  these  statements 
day  by  day  in  the  hope  that,  when  the 
time  comes  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
that  I  hear  will  be  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Connecticut,  my  colleagues  can  vote 
intelligently  on  this  matter  and  allow 
the  Concorde  to  fly  in  this  country,  as 
it  should. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  acting  for 
the  distlngxilshed  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  at  this  time  I  yield  back  the 
time  that  was  allotted  to  him. 


ROUTINE  MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:25  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


BUSINESS   PAC'S;    RESTORING  THE 
BALANCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  shocking  to  me  that  anyone  would 
propose  amending  the  campaign  finance 
law  so  that  the  big  unions  in  this  Nation 
can  solicit  voluntary  political  contribu- 
tions from  union  member-workers  but 
the  employer  of  such  workei-s  cannot. 
Yet  this  i.s  v.liat  \.he  pending  bill  would 
do 


It  is  as  recent  as  January  30  that  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  that  the  free- 
dom of  individual  citizens  to  assist  In 
supporting  political  action  committees  is 
important  to  their  freedom  of  political 
expression.  In  fact,  this  finding  was  one 
of  the  key  factors  In  the  Court's  decision 
that  the  contribution  ceilings  of  the  cam- 
paign law  are  valid. 

While  they  do  put  significant  limita- 
tions on  the  abiUty  of  citizens  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  candidates,  the  Court 
found  that  the  act's  contribution  ceilings 
are  constitutional  because  they  do  not 
foreclose  the  making  of  substantial  con- 
tributions to  candidates  through  political 
funds.  Since  persons  are  still  free  to  en- 
gage in  political  expression  by  assisting 
these  PAC's  with  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, the  Court  decided  that  the  act  may 
limit  direct  contributions  to  a  candidate 
In  other  words,  one  of  the  major  hold- 
ings in  the  Court's  recent  decision  hinged 
on  the  fact  that  the  law  allows  corpora- 
tions and  unions  to  solicit  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. Change  this  fact  and  we  change 
a  major  premise  of  the  Court's  decision. 
Change  the  premise  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion and  we  create  new  doubt  as  to  tlie 
validity  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressly wrote  that  corporate  and  union 
political  action  committees  are  "a  prime 
example"  of  the  way  individuals  could  as- 
sist in  supporting  candidates  through  the 
combined  effect  of  group  association 
Also,  the  Court  found  it  to  be  important 
that  the  proUferation  of  these  sources  of 
contributions  is  not  restricted  by  the  law. 
In  the  words  of  the  Court — 
The  Act  places  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
funds  that  may  be  formed  through  the  use 
of  subsidiaries  or  divisions  of  corporations. 


Nor,  the  Court  added,  does  it  limit  the 
funds  that  may  be  formed  by  the  use  "of 
local  and  regional  xmlts  of  a  national 
labor  union."  Thus,  the  Court  held,  the 
act's  contribution  limits  "do  not  under- 
mine to  any  material  degree  the  potential 
for  robust  and  effective  discussion  of 
candidates  and  campaign  Issues." 

Now,  it  is  proposed  that  we  do  exactly 
what  the  Court  has  found  the  law  does 
not  do.  We  are  asked  to  place  limits  on 
the  growth  of  corporate  PAC's  by  making 
it  more  difficult  for  these  grroups  to  raise 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  revision  of 
corporate  PAC  authority  would  not  only 
upset  the  legality  of  other  provisions  of 
the  campaign  finance  law  which  are  con- 
stitutional only  if  such  associations  re- 
main able  to  promote  effective  advocacy, 
but  would  flagrantly  discriminate  against 
corporate  employees  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  form  of  political 
association  and  expression. 

What  we  must  never  forget  in  regard 
to  poUtical  action  committees  is  that  it 
is  not  simply  the  corporation  or  union 
who  establishes  the  fund  that  has  in- 
terest in  political  expression,  It  is  the  In- 
dividual worker  or  union  member  whose 
personal  right  to  engage  in  political  ex- 
pression is  at  stake.  In  other  words,  anj- 
limit  on  the  abihty  of  companies  to  seek 
voluntary  contributions  from  employees 
is  a  serious  denial  of  the  freedom  of  polit- 
ical expression  enjoyed  by  all  workers 
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who  may  wlih  to  make  raeli  oontrlba- 
tions.  .     -  .  ^  . . 

Moreover,  any  ptopmA  wlileh  "WcnBA 
treat  emploQrees  of  vmyooMaom  m 
second-clasB  clttaens,  vlio  iMy  net  b«  In- 
formed of  tbelr  TigbX  to  waJKm  wmtriim- 
tions.  would  conatttiite  an  uneoDBtttu- 
tional  dassifloatloQ  of  these  citiaent  in 
violation  of  their  right  to  due  praoeis  of 
law. 

Labor  has  taken  full  advantace  fA  the 
PAC  authority.  As  of  late,  Deoembor.  a 
study  by  CoMrensional  Quarteriy  tuioed 
up  244  labor  PAC's.  ISiere  ant  nofr  about 
200  business  PAC's.  Labor  has  been  imich 
more  active  in  setting  up  «nwlfriff  KAcis. 
Of  the  244  labor  PAC's  leglsteiwl  vltfa 
the  Federal  Election  CommisslQn..  Oon- 
gzessional  Quarterly  found  that  IS  have 
been  formed  by  national  unions  and  161 
by  local  affiliates.  These  labor  oomniit- 
tees  ha4  $6,235,841  cash  ofi  hand  as  of 
December  31. 1975,  whUe  corporate  PAC'S 
had  only  $1,062,944  availabie. 

Congressional  Quarterly  resiorted  that 
the  activity  of  the  CommunicatlonB 
Workers  of  America,  AFI#-GIO.  is  typical 
of  tihe  proliferation  of  union  committees. 
This  union  spent  $104,000  to  set  up  12 
district  committees  on  political  educa- 
tion in  Just  a  1 -month  period. 

Not  satisfied  with  tite  advantage  its 
long  experience  with  PACTIb  gives  it,  Ug 
labor  wants  to  destroy  tiie  opportunity 
for  business  to  have  a  fair  onioriunity 
to  raise  equal  amounts  as  labor  does.  If 
employees  are  not  permitted  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  availability  of  company 
PACs.  it  is  obvious  business  will  be  put 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  raiadng  funds. 
which  is  exactly  what  labOT  wants. 

Mr.  President,  the  prapoeal  to  pivtiibit 
a  business  from  solteiting  vohmtary  con- 
tributions from  its  employees  is  an  effort 
to  maintain  the  imbalance  of  power  Itiat 
exists  in  this  country  between  organised 
labor  and  business,  with  the  scales  now 
resting  heavily  on  big  labtHr's  side.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  labor's  goal  of  diHni- 
nating  the  elections  in  1976. 

We  might  remember,  however,  what 
happens  when-  labor  bosses  to  gain  con- 
trol of  a  government.  We  ilalgtit  look  at 
the  present  economic  disaster  in  Oreat 
Britain  for  the  consequence  of  allowing 
labor  to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  both 
business  and  government.  We  might  ask 
oiuselves  if  we  want  that  to  happoi 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.    BROCK.    Mr.    President,    very 

shortly  we  will  start  our  time  on  the 

Packwood  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 

is  to  commence  at  11 :  25. 
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-Hie  SiQiirenie  Court  in  fibe  Buckley 
toe  hdd  that  even  unauthertsed  ez- 
iMMHtims  made  Iqr  citiBaM  oU-  bdiaB 
ef  a  daaily  ideattOed  eaikUdate  may 
oQ0StHntio&aIly  be  sUbleett  to  disctlbsura 
lawa.  As  a  lesolt^  *indepaident  ezpendi- 
toesr*  by  an  hidividual  iii  excess  of  $100 
ai»  n6w  Teportid>le  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tlMi  OnwimlMion. 

Altkoogh  we  have  placed  these  re- 
porting bbiigaUans  and  burdens  on  indi- 
viduajs  and  political  oranmittees.  unions 
and  OQfporatlons  are  subject  to  no  such 
legal  responafWllties.  Many  read  present 
law  to  say  ttiat  o(Hi>oratians  and  unims 
may  ei3>end  unlimited  and  unr^ortable 
amounts  of  tieasury  funds  on  oommuni- 
catiflos  to  membos  or  shardx>lders  ad- 
vocating the  election  or  defeat  of  a 
cleaily  idoxtifled  candidate. 

Tliese  communications  may  take  the 
form  of  campaign  toocfaures  about  tlM 
candidate  produced  by  the  nxiioration 
or  union  and  mailed  to  every  menil)er  or 
4haiehqilder.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
oommnnlcation  suKMctlng  a  specific 
candidate  may  be  accomplished  by  set- 
ting up  tdQihone  banks,  manned  by 
cMpMate  or  union  enudoyees.  wlio  in 
turn  are  contacting  mendiera  or  share- 
hoUers  on  behalf  of  a  clearly  idoxtifled 
candidate.  As  tiie  law  is  presoitly  inter- 
prated,  all  costs  of  mailings  or  of  sudi 
telephone  bc^nks  could  be  paid  with 
union  or  corporate  treasury  funds.  Thki 
may  be  oonstitutionaUy  necessary.  How- 
ever, it  is  unforgivable  for  Congress  to 
allow  these  types  of  expenditures  to  re- 
main secret  and  beyond  public  ins]>ection 
and  knowledge. 

Tbe  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  tile  extent  and  cost  of  imion  and 
ooiporate  activily  on  behalf  of  any 
specific,  dearly  identified  candidate.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  the  ordinary  clti- 
sen  file  reports  in  Washington  whenever 
he  spends  over  $100  a  year  suworting 
a  candidate,  then  the  same  disclosure 
standard  diould  be  applied  to  corpora- 
tions and  unions  who  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  at  their  dl^osal. 

Tliat  is  the  issue  in  debate  this  morn- 
ing and  that  is  an  issue  which  must  be 
resolved  in  the  affirmative  if  we  are  going 
to  afford  the  American  people  the  kind 
of  protection  that  full  disclosure,  and 
(ndy  full  disclosure,  can  obtain. 
Mr.  BCATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 


CATCHWORD:  "DISCLOSURE" 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  pref- 
ace to  the  Senate  resuming  debate  on  the 
Packwood  amendment.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  that  if  there  has  been  a  catch- 
word applied  to  congressional  activity 
on  election  legislation,  that  word  is  "dis- 
closure." We  have  required  that  all  con- 
tributions be  disclosed.  We  have  required 
that  all  expenditures  ra^de  by  individ- 
uals and  political  committees  be  dis- 
closed, and  rigjitly  so. 


J.  WILLIAM  MIDDEMDORF  H, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  today  notes  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  issued  a  letter  admonishing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Midden- 
dorf ,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  acc^ted 
93X  invitation  to  go  hunting  on  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  Maryland  at  an  establish- 
ment which,  it  is  now  revealed,  belongs 
to  a  defense  contractor.  Rockwell  Inter- 
naticmal. 

Secretary  Middendorf  has  stated,  as 
reported  in  the  press,  that  he  went  to  the 
establishment  at  the  invitation  not  of 
Rockwell  Inemational,  but  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Ambassador  of  Iran. 

Without  knowing  all  of  the  facts  of 


tluit  situation.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
to  the  Senaie  1ha«  I  have  eempiete  een- 
5«enoe  in^lnliegi:^  eTQeeretaiy  lAl- 
dOMtef :  M  If  hie  flii^s  he  did  nbtteow 
that  the  fsni  fadOQced  to  Rbdkwdl  In- 
tematfcmaL  I  would  accept  that  without 
further  question. 

If  hi  fact  the  hoapAtality  he  was  re- 
ceiving was  tlie  hospitattty  of  the  Am- 
bassadsr  from  Iran,  and  liad  to  his 
knowledge  bo  rdatkmship  wtti  any  de- 
fense ooiitraetor,  I  oan  see  no  impni|»iety 
on  his  part  lean  see  n6  way  hi  wiiieh 
his  Judgment  would  have  been  influenced 
inanyway. 

I  feel  that  Secretary  lOddendorf  is  an 
unusual  publie' servant,  a  man  wlio  had 
entered  piMic  life  out  of  highly  patriotic 
motives,  and  I  cannot  cooeelve  that  he 
^wuM  consciously  be  guflty  of  any  hn- 
promiety. 

Mr.  GOU7WATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
t^Senafag  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yidd. 
Mr.  GKHDWAISR.  I  am  glad  the 
Senates  arose  to  say  what  lie  had  to  say. 
I  think  tiUs  wlxde  situation  is  fBtttng  ut- 
terly ridiculous. 

For  example,  if  a  man  workfEig  in  the 
Pentagon  has  a  classmate  from  one  of 
the  academies,  he  cannot  go  to  lunch 
with  that  man  because  he  mli^t  wor^ 
for  some  Defense  contractor.  I  am  sug- 
gesting tliat  this  is  also  true:  that  every 
day  thov  are  at  least  two  or  three  nieet- 
ings  in  this  town  arranged  by  pecvie  who 
come  hwe,  not  to  mafee  sure  tliat  we  are 
adequatdy  fed.  but  to  make  stn«  ttiat 
we  know  what  they  have  to  sdl  ^t  they 
want  us  to  help  them  sdl  to  the  dovem- 
mmt. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  Ota  stupidity 
practiced  on  frtendshlp  from  ttie  Pteta- 
gon.  I  suggest  We  might  oondder  a  reso- 
lution that  would  prohflrit  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  attending  any  social 
function  put  on  by  a  foreign  govem- 
moit  They  are  not  addng  ih  to  come  to 
dinner  because  we  are  nice  fellows.  We 
are  Itonliers  of  the  Soiate,  and  they 
want  sometliing  from  us. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that,  noth- 
ing wrong  with  eating  a  nice  goose,  well 
cooked,  as  a  part  of  a  meal  givm  by  some 
ambassador,  served  by  meticulously 
garbed  sarants;  but  If  you  go  down  In 
the  o(dd  waters  of  the  Bastem  Shore  of 
Maryland  and  shoot  tliat  goose,  lo  and 
bdiold.  you  have  sold  your  soul. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  this  business.  I  am  really  sorry 
that  Mr.  Middendorf  was  singled  out,  as 
was  the  Director  of  Resarch  and  Devel- 
opment, the  best  man  we  have  ever  had 
on  tliat  job.  I  think  we  ought  to  stop  It. 
and  stop  it  soon,  or  include  all  of  us,  be- 
cause we  are  Just  as  suhject  to  these 
pressures  as  any  member  of  the  Penta- 
gon. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION  268 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Senate  Resolution  288  is  called 
up  and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
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tbneon  of  30  mlnutei,  to  be  eqtudlr  di- 
vided between  (be  chalnnaB  and  the 
xMdEbig  mlaortty  mrinhrr  of  the  Com- 
mittee onBuIee  And  Aitoi  Inletrntlnn  • 

TbaX  there  be  ft  time  Hmftetion  on  any 
amendment^  debetaMe  motion,  or  point 
of  order  of  20  minutes,  to  be  e<iual]7  di- 
vided In  accordance  with  the  usual  form; 
and 

That  no  amendment  shall  be  received 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  and  confined  to  the  text 
of  the  sentence  of  rule  XXU  as  set  forth 
in  the  resolution;  and 

That  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUcm? 

BCr.  AII£N.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  undovtand.  no 
amendment  would  be  in  order  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  particular  provision 
of  the  rule  referred  to  In  the  restriutlon. 
which  Is  star  print — what  is  the  mmiber 
of  the  resolution? 

Kr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 36S. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  It  would  not  open  up 
the  whole  rule? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Amaj.  I  have  no  objection. 

Ilia  PREXODINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10   A.M   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commvmicated  to  the 
Senate    by    Mr.    Roddy,    one    of    his 

secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  I\)rd)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  wliich  were  re- 
ferred to  the   appropriate  ccnmnittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  PRESIDENT— MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Foil))  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  C(snmittee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  in  1975  renewed  and  strength- 
ened its  commitment  to  pursue  the  tra- 
ditional U.S.  goals  of  freer  trade  and 


enhanced  global  eoonomle  ataMlltar  and 
proapertty.  Tlae  United  Staiei  has  pro- 
posed a  eerie*  of  major  economte  initia- 
tives providing  leadendilp  In  efforts  to 
Improve  trade  and  monetary  axrange- 
ments.  to  establlah  cooperative  mecha- 
nisms for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
food  and  energy,  and  to  offer  effective 
international  responses  to  those  nations 
in  greatest  need.  1075  was  a  year  of 
achievement  which  produced  new  and 
Totxn  effective  international  economic 
policies,  as  the  following  highlights  in- 
dicate. 

ECONOMIC    SUMMIT   MZCTING 

In  November  I  met  with  the  heads  of 
the  governments  of  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  King- 
dom at  Rambouillet,  Prance  to  discuss 
the  world  economic  situation  and  eco- 
nomic problems  common  to  our  coimtries. 
The  Summit  Meeting  concentrated  on 
the  need  for  new  efforts  tn  the  areas 
of  world  trade,  monetary  matters  and 
raw  materials,  including  energy.  We 
agreed  that  suctatned,  stable  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  Industrial  nations 
will  be  facilitated  by  otn*  cooperative  ef- 
forts. This  Meeting,  and  the  accompany- 
ing bilateral  talks  I  had  with  leaders  of 
the  major  industrialized  democracies,  es- 
tablished a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
confidence  stemming  from  a  deejier  un- 
derstanding of  oiu-  common  destti^.  They 
set  the  stage  for  Qdr  effcnts  to  deal  with 
a  variety  of  sp^lflc  international  eco- 
nomic chall«iges  facing  us  in  1976. 

.-^ONIT&ET    AVTAntS 

Efforts  to  revise  the  International 
monetary  system  resisted  in  major  re- 
forms. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund's  Interim 
Committee  in  Jamaica,  we  reached 
agreement  on  amendments  to  the  IMF 
Articles  of  Agreement  with  respect  to 
quotas,  exchange  rates,  and  the  role  of 
gold.  The  negotiations  resulted  In  the 
first  major  revision  of  the  international 
monetanr  system  since  the  1944  Bietton 
Woods  (Conference.  Tlie  exchange  rate 
provisions  of  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment win  be  amended  to  provide  a  flex- 
ible framework  for  the  future  evolution 
of  the  system.  The  Interim  Committee 
also  reached  agreement  on  steps  to  phase 
gold  out  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

MULTILATCKAL    TRADE    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
in  Geneva  liave  gained  momentimi 
since  early  1975.  At  the  Rambouillet 
Summit  we  unanimously  agreed  to  seek 
a  successful  conclusion  of  these  negotia- 
tions by  1977.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  provide  strong  support  and 
leadership  to  the  effort  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  otherwise  improve  the 
world  trading  system. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inteiua- 
tlonal  Energy  Agency  by  the  United 
States  and  Us  OECD  partners  consti- 
tuted a  major  response  to  the  economic 
imbalance  \n  the  vital  area  of  energy. 
The  lEA  has  developed  the  details  of  an 
International  Energy  Program  designed 
to  limit  the  vulnerability  of  the  partici- 
pating nations  to  supply  interruptions. 
Agreement  wa.-i  also  reached  on  longer- 


term  cooperatlao  to  reduce  consumption 
and  develop  alternative  energy  sources 
la  order  to  Ibmbp  dependence  on  Im- 
ported cnetgy.  We  have  wtabHriied 
emergency  arxaogements  providing  for 
eiMH'gy  reserves,  consnmptton  restraint 
measures,  and  altocatlon  procedures. 

UftVKU>PIllO  CaOXXUMB 

The  United  States  Is  c<»nmltted  to  as- 
sisting developing  countries  in  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  economic  progress.  Oiu* 
response  to  ttie  needs  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  was  expressed  clearly  and 
posttlvdy  at  the  Seventh  filpeetel  Session 
of  the  Utaited  Nations  In  September.  We 
pn^joeed  a  new  development  seeurl^ 
facility  In  the  IMF  to  stabilize  overall 
export  earnings  in  develi^Tlng  countries, 
and  numerous  other  Ideas — ^Inchidlng 
trade  preferences — ^to  achieve  mutually 
beneficial  scdutlons  to  the  problems  of 
economic  development. 

COldCOOIXZES 

At  the  Seventh  l^^eclal  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  we  indicated  that  we  will 
c(msider  participating  In  various  com- 
modity agreements  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  We  also  announced  that  we  Intend 
to  Join  the  Fifth  International  Tin 
Agreement,  subject  to  Congressional  ap- 
provaL  The  need,  value  and  structure  of 
commodity  agreements  vary  for  different 
commodities.  In  considering  commodity 
agreements  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  we 
win  oppose  concerted  efforts  to  manip- 
ulate supplies  and  prices  which  Ignore 
the  interests  of  conamilng  countries 
while  seeking  to  assure  developing  coun- 
tries adequate  income  from  their  natu- 
ral resources. 

FOOD  AKD  ACJUCUI.TURX 

The  United  States  in  1975  continued  its 
vital  leadership  In  seeking  strengthened 
cooperation  to  Increase  world  food  pro- 
duction and  trade.  We  proposed  an  ex- 
panded international  grain  reserve  sys- 
tem and  enlarged  our  food  aid  assist- 
ance. We  will  continue  our  policy  of 
encouraging  maximum  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  our  efforts  to  achieve  an 
efficient  distribution  system  to  assure 
that  hungry  people  will  be  fed. 
u.s.-sovht  AcszKMENTa  oir  gxain  akd  oxl 

Last  October,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  an  agreement 
providing  for  regular  and  orderly  sales 
of  American  wheat  and  com  during  the 
next  five  years.  The  American  people — 
our  farm»-s,  our  workers,  and  our  con- 
sumers— will  benefit  from  this  agree- 
ment. The  Soviet  Unicm  is  c<mmxltted 
to  purchasing  at  least  six  million  metric 
tons  of  grain  per  year,  representing  one 
billion  dollars  in  annual  export  earnings. 

In  signing  this  agreement,  we  have 
assured  a  stable,  long-term  foreign 
market  for  our  grain,  and  a  more  re- 
liable flow  of  payments  from  abroad.  We 
have  assiu-ed  Amoican  farmers  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  a  regular  buyer  of 
grain  at  market  prices,  therdt)y  Increas- 
ing the  Incentive  for  full  production.  We 
have  provided  Jobs  for  American  trans- 
portation workers  and  seamen.  We  ha^ 
neutralized  a  great  destabillidng  factor 
in  oiu-  grain  markets.  Perfai^M  most  Im- 
portantly, we  have  preserved  our  private 
marketing  system,  permitting  us  to 
maintain  our  higli^  successful  policy  of 
all-out  production  and  open  markets. 
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In  the  same  constauctive  spirit,  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  also  eonmiltted 
themselves  to  negotiations  on  a  flve-year 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  Soviet 
oil.  These  negotiations  are  currently 
underway. 

MULTINATIONAL   COEtPORATIOKS 

Multinational  corporations  (MNC's) 
continue  to  be  a  highly  visible  and  con- 
troversial factor  in  international  affairs. 
MNC's  have  made  major  contributions 
to  world  economic  development  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  While 
the  major  portion  of  foreign  investment 
by  multinational  corporations  is  concen- 
trated in  industrial  nations,  many  devel- 
oping countries  actively  sedc  Investments 
by  MNC's,  recognizing  their  potential 
contribution  to  economic  development. 
Recognizing  the  generally  positive  im- 
pact of  MNC's  on  world  trade  and  pro- 
duction, I  am  distressed  by  reports  of 
corrupt  practices  by  bosor  companies.  For 
tliat  reason,  I  have  directed  that  mem- 
b«*s  of  my  Administration  undertake  ef- 
forts, both  domestically  and  Intematlon- 
aUy.  to  assure  that  multinatfamal  corpo- 
rations ot>ey  the  laws  and  conform  with 
the  public  policies  of  the  coimtries  in 
which  they  do  business. 

We  are  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  international  code  to  provide 
giiidelines  for  responsible  corporate  be- 
havior. The  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  drafting  a 
code,  and  similar  efforts  will  be  under- 
taken in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  1976. 
It  is  highly  important  that  such  codes 
of  conduct  provide  that  both  midtina- 
tional  corporations  and  host  govem- 
mraits  share  the  responsibility  for  elim- 
inating abuses. 

INVESTMENT 

The  United  States  policy  on  interna- 
tional investment  is  based  on  our  belief 
tliat  a  free  market  system  without  arti- 
ficial barriers  or  incentives  leads  to  the 
most  efficient  allocation  of  capital  in  the 
world  economy.  Accordingly  we  provide 
"national  treatment"  of  foreign  investors 
in  the  United  States,  treating  them 
equally  with  domestic  firms,  and  we  ex- 
pect similar  treatment  of  U.S.  companies 
investing  abroad. 

Following  a  comprehensive  review  of 
Administration  policy  toward  inwai'd  in- 
vestment, we  concluded  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  establish  arrangements  to 
monitor  the  flow  of  foreign  investments 
in  the  United  States.  By  Executive  Order, 
I  established  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Investment  in  the  United  States  to  moni- 
tor the  impact  of  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States  and  coordinate  the  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  policy  on  such  in- 
vestment. A  new  Office  of  Foreign  Invest- 
ment was  established  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  We  have  also  asked  foreign 
governments  contemplating  significant 
investments  in  this  coimtry  to  consult 
with  us  prior  to  making  such  invest- 
ments. 

EXPORT    POLICY 

U.S.  exports  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  strengthening  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. We  are  continuing  oiu*  efforts  to 
e.xpand  U.S.  exports  by  providing  com- 


petittve  export  financing,  Inqiroved  mar- 
iKt  infrnmatlon,  and  an  Increased  for- 
eign awareness  tA  UJS.  products.  The 
ITlntted  States  prefers  not  to  Interfere 
wttb  competitive  markets.  We  oppose  the 
use  of  ezp<Hrt  subsidies  and  similar  meas- 
ures ^rtiich  artificially  distort  trading 
relationships.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
realistically  take  into  account  export 
poUdes  of  ecnnpetitive  countries,  and  we 
will  c(mtlnue  to  iHXMnote  UJ3.  exports 
by  Insuring  that  competitive  credit  terms 
are  available  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Ckimmodity  CTredit  Coipo- 
rati(m  of  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture, 
and  sufficient  tax  incentives  are  available 
through  the  Dcxnestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  mechanism  to  meet 
foreign  competition. 

As  we  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century,  our  policies  are 
directed  toward  working  with  others  to 
ensure  that  the  world's  talents  and  re- 
sources better  serve  the  well-being  of 
mankind.  We  continue  to  seek  a  world  in 
v^ilch  all  people  can  prosper,  a  world 
without  hunger  or  severe  want,  a  world 
in  which  the  best  efforts  of  all  nations 
are  prized  and  rewarded,  so  that  their 
progress  and  health  are  ensured. 

My  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  i^ays  a  significant  role  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  America's  International 
economic  policies  to  meet  immediate 
needs  and  guide  our  future  course. 
Through  its  participation  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Board  we  have  achieved 
better  coordination  of  U.S.  domestic  and 
international  economic  policy  thad  ever 
before  In  our  history. 

TWs,  the  fourth  International  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  measiu'es 
the  range  of  the  Administration's  con- 
cerns and  the  character  of  the  American 
response  to  major  international  economic 
issues.  I  am  proud  of  our  progress  and 
accomplishments  in  1975. 1  am  confident 
that  they  will  lead  toward  a  more  free 
and  open  world  of  international  economic 
relations  benefitting  the  American  peo- 
ple and  all  people. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  17.  1976. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   HOU^ 

At  10:32  a.m.,  a  message  frottj  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered~l)y 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  ttiat  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill  and  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  12465.  An  act  to  extend  from  April  1 
to  October  1,  1976,  the  maximum  period 
during  which  recipients  of  services  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975,  under  titles  IV-A  and  VI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive services  under  title  XX  of  that  Act 
without  Individual  determination. 

H.J.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  the  period  endUig  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENEOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:20  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 


HJt.  9670.  An  act  to  authtnlze  the  sale  and 
shipment  incident  to  such  sale  of  Che  chemi- 
cal substance  caztxmyl  chloride  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  . 


HOUSE   BILL   AND  JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  read  twice  by  theh-  tities  and  re- 
ferred as  hidicated: 

HJl.  12465.  An  act  to  extend  from  April  1 
to  October  1,  1876,  the  maTtmnyn  period  dur- 
ing which  recipients  of  services  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  tmder  titles  rV-A  and  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  may  continue  to  receive 
services  under  title  XX  of  that  Act  without 
individual  determination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

HJ.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  making  fvir- 
ther  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  the  period  ending  S^tem- 
ber  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Proposed  Legisi.ation  To  Retink  the  Pro- 
cedures FOR  Adjustments  dj  Miutart 
Compensation 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
Of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  ttOe  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  refine  tbe  procedures 
for  adjustments  In  miUtary  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Fedkrai.   Reserve   System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  «t<tim»1  report 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  its  functions  with  respect 
to  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Ai- 
fairs,  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 
Report  of  the  Constjbcer  Affairs  Division 
OF  THE  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  for  the  Consumer  Affairs  Division 
of  the  C<Mnptroller  of  the  Currency  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Jointly,  by  unan- 
imous consent. 

Comments  on  Report  of  the  Comptroiur 
General  on  PREsmtNT's  11th  Special  Mts- 
.SAGE  on  Rescissions  and  DEFEap.ALs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  relating  to  the  February 
27,  1976,  report  of  the  ComptroUer  General 
on  the  President's  llth  special  message  on 
rescissions  and  deferrals;  to  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations,   the   Committee  on   the 
Budget,    and    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975. 
Cumulative  Report  on  Rescissions  and 

Deferbals,  March  1976 
A  leiter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
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eumuUtive  roport  on  reaclaslons  aad  defer - 
rail.  Much  1078  (with  an  accompkoytDg  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  ApproprUtloos, 
the  Committee  on  the  Builget,  the  Coounittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Coounittee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  PubUc 
WeUare,  the  Conuulttee  on  Banlclng,  Hoiulng 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works,  the  Coounittee  on  FUutnce,  the  Com- 
nfilttee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Committee 
oa  Aesonautlcal  and  ^ace  Sciences. 

PSOPOflKS  AMSMOBCKirT  TO  TRX  SOIL  CONSEKVA- 
TIOM    ANB    DOlCESnC    AlXOTIIXNT    ACT 

A  letter  trom  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  8oU  ConserratkMi 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (Public  Law  74- 
4fl).  as  am«iuled  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

NcmiTTON  Prck.bam  Staff  STtmr 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
AgrlctUtura.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  nvtntloa  program  staff  study  (with  accom- 
paaytng  pcpen);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Upstream  \VATERSina>  Proteciion  W<.ir:< 

Plans 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
•even  work  plans  for  tipstream  watershed 
protection  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  ot  iNsunto  Loan  to  Basic  Electric 

POWWl    COOrXKATIVE,    BlSMAKCK,    N.    DAK. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
Of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  an  REA  insured  loan  In 
the  amount  of  •19,183.000  to  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  of  Bismarck,  N.D.  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

RrpoRT  or  Tkansfer  of  Ft-NDs  ev    ihk 
Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  transfer  of  certain  funds  between 
the  subdivisions  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance, defense  agencies  appropriation 
( with  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

PROPOSEO    Stn»PI,E»irNTAL     ArPROPRlATIOS     F"!l 

THE  U.S.  Railway  Association 
K  Utter  from  the  president,  U.S.  HaUAay 
Association,  transmitting,  pur.suant  to  law, 
a   propKwed   supplemental    appropriation    In 
the  amount  of  $6,700,000  for  fi.ical  vear  1976 
and  the  period  from  July   1.   1978  through 
September  30,   1976,  along  \;lth  an  amend- 
ment to  tiieir  fiscal  year  1977  budget  Increa.'s- 
Ing  the  requebt  from  $3  million  to  412.100.000 
(with  accompanying  papers  i.    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlatlQits. 
Report  of  Final  Dfterminaitoj.s  With  Pf- 
SPKCT  TO  Certain  Indian  Ci  aim   Cap.vs 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Clain:- 
Conunlsslon.  transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law. 
a  report  of   final   determination   in   re'ipect 
to  Docket  No.  13-a,  Docket  No.   18-M,  and 
Docket  No.  40-P  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  5»n»PLFMENT.\L  Budget  Request  for 
THE  P«iv.\cT  Protection  Study  Commis- 
sion 

A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman.  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Study  Commission,  traiasmltting  a 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1978  In  the  amount  of  $381,000 
(with  accompanying  paper*):  to  *he  C-im- 
ml':*ee  '^n  Appropriation?!. 


RsroRT  or  Actions  Affsctinc  Navy  Instal- 
lations ANB  AcTivrruis 
A  letter  from  th*  chief  of  legislative 
affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trazumlt- 
tlng,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  of  actions  affecting  Navy  InstaQatlons 
and  actlTlttea  (with  an  sooompanylng  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PKOPOHRD  LECISLATXOIf  BEI.ATINe  TO  TBAINTNC. 
REQiriREKXNTS    TOM.    THE    MATIONAL    CUAaS 

A  letter  from  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  aecUon  &02 
of  tiUe  33,  United  States  Code,  and  section 
2001  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  training  requirements  for  National 
Ouard  units  (with  accompanj-ing  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

INDEPENDTNT  research  AND  DF.VEl.OP.MENT  AND 
BID  AND  PBOPOSAL  COSTS  INCURRFD  BY  MAJOR 
DEIENSE     CONTRACTORS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  ( Instaliatioos  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Inde- 
pendent research  and  development  and  bid 
and  proposal  co>.sts  Incurred  by  major  dafense 
contractors  In  the  years  1974  and  1975  (with 
an  accnmpanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

REPORT  OF  DEPARTULNr  OF  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT FROM  SM.U.L  AND  DTHFB  BUSINESS 
FIRMS 

A  letter  from  the  Principal  Depvity  A.'islst- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  Department  erf  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for  July- 
November  197S  (with  an  accompany Inc  re- 
port); to  the  Coounittee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

PSOPOSia  £XU<BANK  LOAN    TO  SOflKIt  NATION- 

AUE    dsLrcTRicrrx 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  with  respect  to 
the  prc^>oeed  extension  of  a  direct  credit  of 
$34,263,000  to  Soclete  Natlonale  d'Electrlclte 
and  to  guarantee  loans  In  the  amount  of 
$34,263,000  made  by  private  financial  Instltu- 
tiozLs,  to  facilitate  purchase  from  the  United 
States  of  goods  and  services  neceaaary  for 
completion  of  the  Inga-Shaba  extra  high  vol 
completion  of  the  luga-Shaba  extra  high 
voltage  direct  current  transmission  line 
(project),  to  carry  power  from  the  Inga  hy- 
droelectric generating  facilities  In  western 
Zaire  to  the  Shaba  copperbelt  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  cotmtry,  a  distance  of 
about  1.100  miles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RFPORTS    OP    THE    FEDIXAL    TR.WK    COMMISSIo:.- 

Tvo  letters  frcm  the  .Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commls.sion.  tran-smlttlng, 
pur.,uant  to  liiw.  the  59th  and  60th  annual 
reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
covering  its  accomplishments  during  the  fis- 
cal years  ended  June  30,  197J  and  June  30. 
1974  (".vitli  accoiupanyliij  repoit?-);  to  the 
Conuulttee  on  Cimunerce. 

Proposed  Lecjsi aiion  Rvlatlvi;  t.-  Ha/au.t, 
TO  Air  Commkrck 
A  '.•■Iter  fruia  the  Secretary  of  Tran.sporta- 
tiou.  trausmliriug  a  draft  of  proponed  legibla- 
tiou  to  amend  tiie  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  change  the  penalty  applicable  to  sec- 
tion 1101.  Hazards  to  Air  Conunerce  (with 
acconipanyii',^  i>apert.i :  to  'he  Couuulitee  oi. 
Commerce. 
Proposed   I.Kt.:sL  \ri.>s   t<»  R!\isf   the   Laws 

RtL.\TING    lO    THE    CoASI    GU.\RO    RkSERVK 

\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Iransporta- 
tton,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  .;»1th  arx>mpan\  it^s  pspcfo; 
to  the  C'Jtnin'.Ufe  on  ConiniT'^C' 


Report  of  tiu:  Wust  Coast  Coaamoa  Stosy 
A  leUar  from  the  Seoratary  of  TraDqp<vta- 
tloa,  tiaoMnitting.  pursuant  to  law.  an  In- 
terim report  on  the  Wast  Coast  Corridor 
Study  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Washington  Mftropolitan 
Transit  Authority 
A  letter  from  the  secretary-treasury.  Wash- 
ington UetropoUUn  Area  Transit  Authority 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  ninth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Washington  Area  Transit 
Authority  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  on  Imports  of  Ribhks  Poo'iwkab 
From  Korea 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  (En- 
forcement. Operations  and  Tariff  Affairs). 
Department  of  the  Treastiry,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Imports  of  rub- 
ber footwear  from  Korea  (with  an  accom- 
panymg  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
Report  on  Imports  of  Cabbon  Steel  Platf 

AND    High    Strength    Stebl    Plate    From 

Mexico 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  (En- 
forcement, Operations  and  Tariff  Affairs). 
Department  at  Vbm  Treasury,  transmlttUig. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Imports  of  car- 
bon steel  plate  and  high  strength  steel  plate 
from  Mexico  (with  an  accompanying  report) : 
to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Imports  of  Cheese  From  Adstria 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  (En- 
forcement, Operations  and  Tariff  Affairs), 
Deparbnent  of  the  Treasury,  transmitttng. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Importa  of 
cheese  from  Austria  (with  an  accompanying 
rep<H-t);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INTEKNATI0N.\L  AGREEirENTS  EHTERES  INTO  BY 

the  Unttkb  States 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law.  International 
agreements  othw  than  treaties  entsred  Into 
by  the  United  States  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  or  Agreement  Bctwexr  the  UitrrED 
States  and  tkb  Hxevmuc  or  Kokba 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adrlser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Departmant  of  Stata,  tians- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  i«m»wij«««iiii«i  of 
understanding  between  the  OamxaomaX  of 
the  United  States  axul  tha  BeptibUe  of  Korea 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report   of   the   U.S.   Zntobmation   Acbkcy 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  UJ9.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  43d  annual  report  of  ttie  U3.  Informa- 
tion Agency  (with  an  accompanying  report) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relattoos. 

P.rpoRTS  OF  THf;  Comptroller  OfarESAL 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  ImproTlng 
the  effectiveness  of  rapid  transit  grants. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
Depm-tment  of  Transportation  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  oi; 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
tlie  United  States,  transmitting,  piu^uant  U- 
law,  a  report  relating  to  more  effective  action 
needed  to  contrtH  abuse  and  dlrerslon  in 
methadone  treatment  programs,  Food  and 
Drug  AdmlnlstraOon.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Drug  Enforoement 
Administration,  Department  of  Justice  (witl- 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committer 
on  Oo-ernment  Operations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  <tf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvnoatit  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improvemants  aeadad  In  the 
Navy's  fleet  modernisation  pnigraaa.  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Navy  <with  an  aeoom- 
panying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  ax  Gov- 
emment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ponmant  to 
law.  a  report  on  ACTION'S  progiasi  toward 
meeting  the  goals  al  its  estahllstimunt  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 
Proposed  Ajcenbicent  to  tbb  PaivMrr  Act 

A  letter  from  the  (Thalnnan,  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Study  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
9  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Public  law  93- 
579  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  New  System  or  Rbcobos  bt  the 

Enxbcy    Research  and   Devxlopkent  Ad- 

minjsixation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration,  Energy  flesearch  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
new  system  of  records  (with  acoompcmylng 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  op  New  System  or  Bccobds  bt  the 
Depabtment  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

A  letter  from  tb*  Assistant  Secretary  tor 
Adminlstratlcm  and  Management,  Dqmrt- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  system  of  records  which  Is  beinc  ino- 
poeed  by  the  department  (with  aooompany- 
Ing  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  GoTem- 
ment  Operations. 

Proposed  System  or  Rbcoum  bt  the 
Dbpartmznt  or  thb  Trzasttrt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Administration),  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursiumt  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed system  of  records  by  the  department 
(with  accompanying  pai>ers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
Proposed    New    S^cords    Stsixm    bt    the 

Federal      Law     Enforcement      TkaiHiNG 

Center 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Administration),  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report 
on  the  Implementation  by  the  FMeral  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  records  on  employees  and  personnel 
under  contract  to  the  Center  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Gasoline  Service  Station 
Market  Shares 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  gasoline  service 
station  market  shares  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legisi-ation  bt  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  suthorlze  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1978  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnayini-  Affairs. 
Report  or  Partial  Detebment  or  Construc- 
tion Repatment  Instaixmbmts  to  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  partial  deferment  of  the  construction 


npayaient  . installments  payable  to  the 
VaaXaA  Stafees  In  1S70  and  1977  by  Kansae- 
:  bUgatlon  Oiatrtet  No.  S.  Plek-Slaaa 
Beam  pcograaa.  Kanaaa  (wltli  ac> 
ootnpanylng  papers);  to  the  conmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AflUzB. 

Bkpobt  or  THB  VntGiif  Islands 

A  letter  firoia  the  Director  of  Territorial 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Goremment  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80.  1975  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
pent); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tninilar  Affairs. 

Re!?ort  or  the  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
Ptlaon  Industries,  Inc.,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  ttie  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc..  for  fiscal  year 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  rq>ort) ;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Triro  Prbtsbncb  and  Sixth  Prbterence 
Classdications  or  Ciktain  Aliens 

A  letter  firom  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Serrloe,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  tiaa- 
slflcations  of  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
Proposed  Act  for  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 

ishmbht  or  Crimes  Against  Intbnation- 

ALLT   nK>TECTKD   PUWONS 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
plement the  "Convention  To  Prerent  and 
Punish  the  Acts  of  Terrorism  Talting  the 
I^inn  of  Crimes  Against  Persons  and  E^ted 
Bxtortiom  that  are  of  International  signlfi- 
canoa"  and  the  "Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  Grimes  Against  In- 
temaWnnally  Protected  Persons,  including 
DIplomatio  Agents",  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  aooompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary. 
RBMBtra  or  Administration  or  the  Freedom 
or  iMroRMATioN  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
ACTION,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
iep(»t  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  counsel.  National  Hail- 
road  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating  to  the 
administration  oi  the  lYeedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Htpoet    or   THE    Committee    roR    P'orchase 

From    the    Blind    and    Other    Severely 

Handicapped 

A  letter  from  the  vice  chairman.  Commit- 
tee fcH'  Piu'chase  From  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped,  transmittmg,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Committee  for  Purchase  From 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1075 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Final    Begttlations    for    Special    Funding 

Grants    to   the   Outlying    Areas   Under 

Part  B  or  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 

CAPFKD  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 


regulations  for  ^ledal  funding  grants  to  the 
outlying  areas  under  part  B  of  the  Education 
of  the  Hanrtlfa^iped  Act.  is  amended  (with 
accompanying  p^wiB) ;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
LabcHr  and  Public  Wdtsre^ 
Feabtbtt.ttt  Stdst:  A  Ration aixt  Adminis- 
tbkbd  Retirement  and  Health  Insurance 
STsrxM  roR  Randolph-Shzppard  Vendors 
A  letter  frtMn  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, piusuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  feasi- 
blllt^  and  desirahlUty  of  eatabllahlng  a  na- 
tionally administered  retirement,  pension, 
and  health  Insurance  system  for  lioenBed 
vendors  under  the  Bandolph-Sheppard  vend- 
ing facility  program  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  CkMnmittee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposkd  Work  Plans  roR  Upstream 

WATEBSKED  PBOTBCnON 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relating  to  proposed  work  plans 
iot  upstream  watershed  protection  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  PuMlc  Works. 
Pollution  Abatement  and  Reseabcr 
Pbogbams 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  aq;>ects  of  pollution  abate- 
ment and  research  programs  undertaken 
during  the  past  5  years  to  ■»"««««*«fiT  and 
restore  the  environmental  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's estuaries;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

Projects  Rbcommkmdbi  roa 

I>BAUTBOBIXAnON 

A  letter  from  the  AsslBtant  Secretary  of 
ttie  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  projects  recom- 
mended for  deauthcMlzatlon — the  second  an- 
nual report  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


pro 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PEtESIDKNT 
tempore  (Mr.  Fobs)  : 
A  resolution  from  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Forestry,  relating  to  mult^ile  nse  of  the 
National  Forests;  to  the  CtMnmittee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

Resolution  No.  317.  adc^ted  by  the  Legis- 
Isttire  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"BXSOLTTTION  No.   317 

"Whereas,  10  U.S.C.  section  262  establishes 
that  all  branches  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary services,  including  the  National  Ouard, 
is  to  provide  trained  units  and  qualified 
persons  available  for  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Forces,  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency and  at  other  times  requiring  national 
security;  and 

"Whereas,  reserve  members  of  the  Hawaii 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  can  be  or- 
dered by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  to  active  state  service  in  support  of 
civU  authorities  of  the  state  and  each  of 
the  counties  during  periods  of  civil  dis- 
turbance and  national  disasters:  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  reserve  com- 
ponent of  all  branches  of  the  military  have 
become  more  heavily  dependent  upon  aa  the 
primary  group  to  support  active  components 
of  the  military  services  during  the  period  of 
war  or  national  emergencies;  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  adoption  of  a  no- 
draft,  voluntary  recmltment  policy  for  mili- 
tary service,  the  National  Guard  ha^fuul  to 
solely  depend  upon  volimtary  recruitment 
and  retention  of  gtiard  members  to  maintain 
an  adequate  level  of  manpower  and  neces- 
sary levels  of  readiness;  and 
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"Wliereaa.  aeveral  provisions  of  the  D«^ 
partment  of  Defense  Legtslatlve  Addendum 
to  the  fiscal  year  1975-77  budget,  now  before 
tbe  Armed  Services  Committees  and  Appro- 
priations Defense  Subcommittees  In  the  US. 
Congress,  would  substantially  reduce  the 
level  of  training  required  for  tbe  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  and  eliminate  the  bene- 
fit of  military  leave  for  full-time  Civil  Serv- 
ice employees  who  serve  in  the  National 
Guard;  and 

"Whereas,  In  Hawaii,  such  proposal  Is  -.vould 
(1)  transfer  14.000  Army  Nationnl  Guard 
from  category  A  to  B  drill  status,  or  from 
48  drills  to  24  drills,  and  (2)  eliminate  the 
provisions  of  15  days  of  military  leave  each 
calendar  year  per  guardsmen  who  are  full- 
time  civil  service  employees;  and 

"Whereas,  such  proposed  changes  would 
substantially  reduce  Army  and  Air  National 
Ouard  Reserve  as  well  as  frustrated  the  abil- 
ity of  the  reserve  component  of  the  military 
to  recruit  and  retain  skilled  personnel  from 
the  civil  service  communitv;  now,  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976  that  the 
members  of  Hawaii's  congressional  delega- 
tion are  requested  to  defeat  and  delete  the 
aforementioned  provisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Legislative  Addendum  to 
the  fiscal  year  1976-1977  budget  and  they 
continue  to  seek  and  work  on  legislation 
which  would  be  conducive  to  the  continua- 
tion of  a  strong  and  viable  reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  certified  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives." 

Resolution  No.  76-18,  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Maul,  Walluku,  Ha- 
waii, relating  to  retention  of  favorable  DOD 
programs  for  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Ouard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Steuben  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Supervisors.  Bath.  New  York, 
relating  to  negotiations  for  acquisition  of 
the  Erie  Lackawanna  Rallroeul;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  60,  adopted  by 
the   Legislature   of   the   Commonwealth   of 
Virginia;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
"Sbnate   Joint   Rksoltttion   No.   60 

"Whereas,  both  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia vest  final  legislative  authority  In  pop- 
ularly elected,  representative  assemblies 
whose  power  and  authority  derive  from  the 
consent  of  those  whom  they  govern;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people's  legislatures  may  be 
and  are  held  accountable  to  their  constitu- 
ents by  regular,  free  elections;  and 

"Whereas,  as  government  and  Its  scope 
have  grown,  it  has  become  expedient  for 
some  rule-making  authority  to  be  delegated 
by  legislatures  to  appointed  or  other  non- 
representative  bodies  which  are  not  directly 
expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people  who  are 
governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
such  non-representative  bodies  promulgate; 
iind 

"Whereas,  it  is  incumbent  ,upon  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  the  leg- 
Lslatures  of  the  states  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  nee  to  It  that  rule-mak- 
ing bodies  do  not  tyrannize  the  people  by 
•  legislating"  instead  of  making  operational 
legislation  adopted  by  duly  con.stUuted  leg- 
i.>>latlve  bodies;  and 

"Whereas,  in  particular,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  exceeded  Its  pi'oper  author- 
ity by.  In  effect,  overturning  laws  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  by 
tlie  legislatures  of  other  states;  and 

"Wherea-<.  this  bure»ucratu-  usurpaiioii  of 


authority  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion 
has  taken  the  form  of  promulgation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commiaslon  of  Industry-wide 
trade  regulations  which  would  b«ve  the  ef- 
fect of  striking  down  or  preempting  state 
laws  under  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Improvement  Act, 
Title  If  of  Public  Law  93-637;  and 

"Whereas,  authority  for  promulgation  of 
such  rules  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  authority  of  such  Act  has  been  denied 
in  Concurrent  Resolution  77  of  the  United 
State.s  Senate  (introduced  by  Senator  Curtis 
of  Nebrfuskat  nud  In  Concurrent  Re.solutlons 
483  and  484  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Reprt.-entatlvt~i  (both  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman StufKey  of  Georgia);  and 

■Whereas,  slmll.ir  opposition  to  the  actioiw 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
expre.=.sed  in  two  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
December  nlr-.e.  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
five,  mi^eting  of  the  National  AsM>clatlon  of 
Attorneys  General  iu  Phoenix,  Arizona;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Rf.wlied  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates concurring.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  thl.s 
Body  that  In  acting  as  hereinbefore  stated, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  acted  in 
a  manner  inappropriate  for  a  non-legUlatlve 
body  and  has  usurped  the  proper  authority 
of  this  Body;  and,  be  it 

"Resoli'ed  further.  That  thlis  Body  call 
upon  the  non-elected  officials  of  the  above- 
said  federal  agency  to  cease  and  desist  from 
their  efforts,  'at  the  stroke  of  a  pen,'  to 
abrogate  or  modify  the  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, as  they  have  been  enacted  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia; and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  this  Body  en- 
dorses and  urges  approval  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  77  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  483  and  484;  and.  be  It 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  Instructed  to  send  copies  of 
this  Resolution,  as  an  expression  of  the  sense 
of  this  Body  and  as  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission." 

Joint  Resolution  No.  31,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolcttion  No,  31 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  Is  holding  hearings  on 
the  .-iubject  of  eliminating  or  reducing  the 
tarlff.s  on  tuna  products;  and 

"Whereas.  While  the  United  State.^  tuna 
Indu.'itry  has  prospered  in  recent  years,  for- 
eign caught  frozen  tuna  and  canned  tuna 
Imports  have  maintained  a  60-percent  share 
of  the  tuna  market  in  the  United  States, 
mainly  through  the  import  of  duty-free 
fro/.en  raw  uuia  as  canned  Imports  represent 
only  7  percent  of  the  United  States  canned 
tuna  sales  w!;K-h  imnls  *750.C.HX),0O0  an- 
nually; and 

"Wherea.-..  The  dcunviiii'  pr(Mes-,ing  indu.s- 
try.  its  infra.structnre.  and  their  total  labor 
force  of  nearly  28.000  pers.-ins  pre  protected 
bv  the  present  t;iri!f  on  processed  tuna  prod- 
ucts; and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  tuna  Indus- 
try Is  an  extremely  Important  factor  In  Cali- 
fornia's economy  having  as  part  of  Its  Im- 
pact the  creation  of  67  positions  of  employ- 
ment In  nonfishlng  related  service  Industries 
for  every  100  fishing  positions  of  employ- 
ment In  San  Diego  alone;    and 

"Whereas,  The  elimination  or  reduction  in 
the  present  tarltf  structure  would  adversely 
affect  California's  fishing  industry  to  the 
detriment  of  lt«  fishermen,  tho«<e  empioyed 
in   the   proi  t-siUkj   Inditstry,   and   thase  em- 


ployed in  unrelated  aervlce  Industries;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"ReaolveA  by  the  Assembly  aiid  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respec- 
tively memorlalUsee  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  the  Congress  os 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  instu*  the  continual  viabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  tuna  industry 
through  the  protection  of  the  present  tariff 
rates  on  canned  tuna  and  competitive 
product.s;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mi-ssion.  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.   66,  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Skn^te  Joint  RrsoLtrnoN  No.  66 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  has  en- 
acted legislation  establishing  a  requirement 
that,  in  order  to  receive  benefits,  a  public 
welfare  recipient,  In  certain  cases,  must 
register  for  a  Job  and  accept  a  Job  If  avail- 
able; and 

"Whereas,  implementation  of  such  legis- 
lation and  any  similar  legislation  has  been 
enjoined  In  this  State  on  the  basis  of  Judicial 
and  administrative  interpretation  of  the  fed- 
eral Work  Incentive  Program,  Part  C  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  rather  than 
an  express  provision  of  the  Act;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Del- 
egates conciuTlng,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  ex- 
pressly to  allow  states  to  enact  work  re- 
quirements for  welfare  recipients;  and,  be 
It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  this 
Body." 

Seiiate  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Senate  Resolution  No.  — 

'Rt.Hnlved,  That  the  members  of  the  con- 
i;re.ss  of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  recognize  and  assure  each 
slate's  right  to  enforce  its  own  laws  con- 
cerning water,  plant  siting,  taxation,  trans- 
mission lines,  pipelines,  mining,  pollution, 
reclamation,  and  other  matters  concerned 
with  and  attendant  to  resource  development; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  he 
and  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
tran.smlt  a  dulv  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Appropriations. 
Interior  and  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Thomas  Kleppe  and  to 
his  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Land  and  Water 
Resources  and  Energy  and  Minerals:  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; and  to  the  directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Lund  Management,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Federal  Energy  Office,  and 
Knvlronnifntal  Protection  Agency." 

Senate  Concvirrent  Resolution  No.  68, 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  American 
Snmoa;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iu>'ilHi    Xffnirs; 
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"Senatx  Concdxrkmt  Bbsolutiok  No.  68 

*'WlierMs.  the  Territory  of  Amalean  Samoa 
bas  been  under  ttie  protactUm  and  becamony 
d  tbe  United  States  for  abnoat  78  yaati  now; 
and 

"Whereas,  tbe  United  Statea  is  celebrating 
tbe  bicentennial  of  Its  Mrtb  and  creatton: 
and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Territory  are 
proud  and  happy  to  be  In  the  American  sya- 
tern  of  goremment  and  prosperity.  Nor, 
therefore,  be  It 

"ReaolveA  by  the  Senate  o/  the  rerritory 
of  American  Samoa,  the  House  of  Bepreaent- 
atlves  concurring:  That  tbe  United  Ettatea  of 
America  Is  congratulated  and  praised  for  Its 
contnbutloiM  to  peace,  liberty  and  a  demo- 
cratle  way  <n  life  to  tbe  free  world  over  the 
past  200  yean;  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved,  that,  tbe  celebration  of 
this  momentous  historical  event  In  the 
United  States  will  be  second  only  to  tbe  cele- 
bration of  that  event  her*  In  American 
Samoa  by  our  own  American  Samoa  Blosn- 
tennlal  Offloe;  and  be  It 

"Further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate to:  the  Honorable  Oerald  R.  Ford.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America;  tbe 
Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  President 
of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  tbe  House;  the  Honorable  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  tbe 
Honorable  Jamea  A.  Haley,  Chairman  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  the  Honorable  Earl  B.  Ruth,  Oovemor 
of  American  Samoa;  tbe  Honorable  A.  P. 
Lutall,  Delegate-at-Large;  Chief  Paopaoallua 
F.  Meko.  Chief  Coordinator,  American  Samoa 
Bicentennial  Office." 

Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  No.  6-138.  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"HotrsE  Joint  RBSoLtmoir  No.  8-138 

"Whereas,  many  Mlcroneslans  have  dem- 
onstrated an  Interest  in  enlisting  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  program  of  training  and 
character  development  obtained  through 
service  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
would  be  beneficial  to  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory;  and 

'*Wbereas,  certain  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States  limit  en- 
listment, in  time  of  peace,  to  a  person  who 
is  a  cltl2»n  of  the  United  States  or  who  has 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence;  now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Second 
Regular  Session,  1976,  tbe  Senate  ooncor- 
rlng>ihat  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
of  America,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Attorney  General  bs  requested  to  amend 
certain  laws  and  regulations  In  order  to  al- 
low citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  enlist  In  any  branch  of  tbe 
United  States  Armed  Forces;  and  be  It 

"Further  resolved  That  certified  copies  of 
this  House  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ep:aker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Department  of  tbe 
Interior,  and  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  General." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  47.  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  47 

"Whereas,  pneumoconiosis,  also  known  as 
"black  lung",  is  a  dreaded  disease  that  afflct 
many  Virginians;  and 

'•Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    Is   presently   considering   the   Black 


Lung  BeneAts  Reform  Act  Of  1975  (HJl. 
10700) ,  which  would  reform  and  simplify  the 
"Mack  lung"  benefits  procedures,  especial- 
ly for  those  most  seriously  affected  by  the 


"Whereas,  tbe  prompt  passage  of  tbe  Re- 
fonn  Act  will  speed  tbe  benefits  to  Virginia 
cool  miners  afflicted  with  "black  lung"  and 
to  their  dependents:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Seaolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
Cobgress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  enact  promptly  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1976,  (HR  10700); 
and.  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  rescdutlon  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion to  Congress." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works : 

S.  8161.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  tbe  approval 
of  tbe  Architect  of  tbe  CapltoU  to  locate  flag 
I>oIe8  on  tbe  UJS.  Capitol  Grounds  In  (M'der 
to  fly  tbe  flag  of  each  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  territories  and 
possessions  (Rept.  No.  94-^9) . 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

HJt.  3427.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  pt  tbe 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  Charles  Carroll 
of  CarroUton  (Rept.  No.  94-700) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hoiising  and 
UrtMm  Affairs.  I  report  favorably  H.R. 
3427.  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals 
in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  Charles  CarroU  of  Car- 
rollton,  Md. 

Chsu'Ies  Carroll  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  our  Nation's 
history.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  was  also  an  important  figure  in 
the  Revolutionary  and  Federal  periods. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  UJS.  Senator,  a  Maryland 
State  senator,  and  held  a  number  of 
other  public  and  private  posts. 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  is  presently  staging  an  extensive 
exhibit  an  Charles  Carroll  as  their  Bi- 
centennial project.  I  think  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  medal.struck  to  honor  this  great 
American  would  be  an  appropriate  step 
toward  a  meaningful  commemoration  of 
our  200th  aimiversary. 

By  Xr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2935.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for 
other  piu-poses  (Rept.  No.  94-701). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  857.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
ftul^her  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  jpertod  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-702) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Hie  following  executive  reports  of 
c(nunittees  woe  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STXNNIS,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

William  K.  Brehm,  of  Michigan,  to  l>e  an 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  tbe  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tbe 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urlian  Affairs: 

Robert  E.  Bamett.  of  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(Tbe  alxyve  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  tlie  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  submit  a  report  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Robert  Bamett  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora - 
ti<Ki. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

Calvin  Joseph  Collier,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

Betty  Jo  Christian,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appestf  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  Bn.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
8.  3155.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.   3156.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  (PL 
93-203)    to  provide  relocation  assistance  to 
unemployed  workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred   to  the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3157.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  tbe  exemption 
for  piuposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax.  to 
Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  that  certain  farm  land  In- 
cluded in  the  gross  estate  be  valued  ac- 
cording to  its  use  as  farm  land.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbooke,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  3158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  the  rehabili- 
tation loan  program  for  2  years.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ByMr.SPARKMAN: 
S.  3159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nationel  Hous- 
ing Act  to  extend  the  section  235  homeown- 
k 
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ersIUp  aasiAtacce  prot^am  aud  the  section 
236  rental  assistance  program,  to  Increase 
the  annual  contributions  contract  authority 
under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  to  extend 
the  rehabilitation  loan  program,  and  to  ex- 
tend and  Increase  the  authorlviatlon  for  the 
elderly  housing  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
lug.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT : 
S.  3160.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  Improved  con- 
gressional coordination  of  financial   benefit 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  3161.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  locate  flag  poles 
on  the  United  States  Capitol  Qrouiida  in 
order  to  fly  the  flag  of  each  of  the  States  oi 
the  United  States,  and  its  territories  and 
possessions.  Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar 

By  Mr.  CANNON : 
S.  3162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  compen- 
sation of  employees  from  multiple  taxation 
under  the  laws  of  States  or  subdivisions 
thereof  other  than  the  State  or  subdivision 
of  residence  or  the  State  or  subdivision 
wherein  naore  than  50  percent  of  compensa- 
tion is  earned.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  i  for  himself.  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  STCvtN.soN)  : 
S.  3163.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  payment  of 
interest  on  demand  deposits  which  consist 
of  public  funds  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  3164.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  m  order  to  expedite  the 
Issuance  of  licenses  to  operate  citizen's  band 
radio  transmitters.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   PELL   (for  himself.  Mr.  Hot- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
S     3165.    A    bUl    to    establish    a    national 
marine  science  and  technology  policy  of  the 
United  States,   to  extend  the  national  sea 
grant  program,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Committee  on   Connierce, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3166.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  admin- 
istration of  certain  programs  of  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and    Public   Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  Mr.  Jackson,  for 
hlm-self,  Mr.  Pankin,  and  Mr.  Pkar- 
soN)  (by  request)  : 
S.  3167.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  delivery  of 
Alaskan  Natural   Oas   to  U.S.   markets,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON 
SJ.  Rea.  182.  A  Joint  resolution  lo  aurhor- 
ize  and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  of  May  9. 
1976.  through  May  15.  1976.  aa  -National 
Horse  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTROUUCEU 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  ^  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Javits  •  : 
S.  3155.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment  of   the  Crime   of   Genocide.   Re- 


ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

THE    CENOCmE    TBKATV 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits » 
and  myself,  the  implementing  legislation 
for  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.s: 

Sm  fioNAL  Analysis 

8e<tn:.  1  of  the  bill  would  add  to  title  18. 
United  ytate>  Code,  a  new  chapter  50A. 
Oeno<-!cte,  coiisi.sting  of  new  sections  1091  and 

1092. 

Proposed  section  1091  of  title  18  contains 
definitions  of  .some  of  the  term-s  used  in  the 
Convention.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
principle  that  criminal  statutes  should  have 
a  suiflclent  degree  of  certainty  to  make  11 
clear  without  Judicial  Interpretation  Just 
what   acts  are  punishable. 

Clauses  (l)-(4)  define  the  groups  which 
the  statue  is  Intended  to  protect  In  terms 
of  the  characteristics  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the 
larger  .society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  The 
larger  society  can  be  either  a  nation  or  the 
international  community  of  nations. 

Clause  (5)  defines  "sub-stuntlal  part"  In 
terms  of  Its  numerical  significance  to  the 
group  as  a  viable  force.  The  term  Is  used  In 
propo.sed  section  1092  defining  the  offense 
of  genocide  In  order  to  comply  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  concerning  the  Intent  pro- 
vision 01  Article  II  «*  the  Convention,  .Senate 
Ex    Rep.   93-5.   pp.   6   7. 

Clause  (6)  defines  children  as  dependent 
persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

Proposed  .section  1092  of  title  18  creates 
the  crime  of  genocide,  tracking  substantially 
the  language  of  the  Convention,  except  for 
the  u.se  of  the  terms  "without  Justifiable 
cause  ■  and  "substantial  part",  and  except 
for  suhsectlon  (a)(3),  which  defines  geno- 
cide by  "mental  harm"  as  the  wUlful  causing 
without  justifiable  cattse  of  the  permanent 
Impairment  of  the  mental  faculties. 

The  term  "without  justifiable  cause"  Is 
Included  to  make  it  clear  that  certain  acts, 
such  as  Justifiable  acts  of  war  or  acta  done 
Justifiably  in  self  defense  against  domestic 
insurrection,  do  not  constitute  the  crime  of 
genocide. 

The  u.«e  of  the  term  "subslantlal  part"  Is 
explained  In  the  discussion  of  clause  (5) 
above. 

The  definition  of  genocide  by  "mental 
hftini"  complies  with  the  .second  understand- 
ing of  Senate  Ex.  Rep.  93  5.  The  definition 
also  details  preci.sely  the  mean.'?  used  to 
cause  the  Impairment,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
claim  of  Impairment  ba.sed  on  incidental  or 
hypothetical  mental  harm.  Not  only  must 
the  act  be  willful  and  without  Justifiabi* 
cau.ne.  but  it  nuixt  be  calculated  to  cause 
dysiunctlon.  "Mental  faculties"  Is  amplified 
and  focused  In  terms  of  niental  processes. 
nervous  system,  and  motor  functions. 

Genocide  by  killing  and  bodily  harm  use 
the  Convention  terminologv  entirely,  since 
killiiiK  and  a.'*sault  are  recognized  crimes. 

Subsectlon(a)  (4)  defines  genocide  by  "in- 
humane treatment"  and  clarifies  the  ambig- 
\ilty  of  the  Convention's  phrase  "conditions 
of  life."  f 

Subsection  iai(5)  dt-flnes  >^e'ioide  by  Im- 
posed birth  control  a.s  the  williul  Impusitlon 
of  measures  Intended  to  prevent  the  natural 
group  Increase  "as  a  means  of  ettectliiij;  the 
destruction  of  the  group  .is  sucl;". 

Subjection  (a)  (6)  defines  gencsMde  by 
repatriation  'i.s  the  wl!!'u!  und  foriltilt'  trai-s- 


fer  of  the  children  of  the  group  as  a  means 
of  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  group. 

Stibsectlon  (b)  proscribes  attempted  geno- 
cide and  public  Incitement  to  genocide.  In  or- 
der to  comply  with  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
vention. In  this  regard.  It  la  unnecessary  to 
proscribe  complicity  In  genocide,  as  required 
by  Article  III.  since  this  inchoate  offense 
would  be  covered.  18  U.S.C.  2  (principals). 
a«>d  18  U.S.C.  3  (accessory  after  the  fact). 

Subsection  (b)  also  rets  forth  the  penalties 
for  genocide  and  related  offenses.  Like  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  other  criminal 
statvites,  increased  penalUes  are  provided  if 
death  results. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  remedies  In  it  are  the  exclusive  means 
of  enforcing  the  rights  based  on  It.  thus  ex- 
cluding civil  remedies,  but  would  also  ex- 
press the  Congressional  Intent  not  to  pre- 
empt State  law  In  the  field. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  extradition  treaties 
r»»gotlated  (pursuant  to  Article  VII  of  the 
Convention)  shall  provide  protection  for 
Americans  against  double  jeopardy  for  geno- 
cidal  acts  committed  abroad  If  they  have 
t>een  proceeded  against  In  the  United  States 
or  if  the  United  States  Intends  to  exercise 
Its  Jurisdiction.  See  Setiate  Ex.  Rep.  93-5.  p. 
n-12.  This  section  Is  included  because  the 
draft  statute  would  make  It  po8.slble  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  citi- 
zens of  this  country  In  cases  of  alleged  geno- 
cide where  the  facts  giving  rise  to  the  case 
toolc  place  outside  United  States  territory. 
As  a  result  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  situations  where  both  the  United  States 
and  another  country  will  have  jurisdiction 
to  try  someone  for  the  same  alleged  offense. 
The  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  not 
directed  to  the  Issue  of  who  exercises  juris- 
diction, but  leave  the  answer  to  the  text  of 
the  extradition  treaty  Involved.  18  U.S.C. 
318*  See.  for  example,  Treaty  of  Extradition 
with  Brazil.  15  U.S.C.  2094.  Art.  V..  which  Is 
the  source  of  the  language  for  this  section. 
The  Secretai-y  of  State  Is  directed  to  ensure 
that  future  extradition  treaties  which  treat 
genocide  as  an  offense  for  which  extradition 
may  be  granted  shall  reserve  to  the  United 
States  in  cases  where  double  jurisdiction 
exists  the  right  to  try  Its  own  citizens  rather 
than  grant  extradition.  Clause  (b)  of  the 
section  Is.  as  a  matter  of  policy,  presently  In- 
cluded in  all  extradition  treaties. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act — 
Public  Law  93-203 — to  provide  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  unemployed  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

WORKLB    RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF     1976 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Worker  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  of  1976. 

This  bill  would  provide  much -needed 
financial  relocation  assistance  to  the 
long-term  unemployed  who  cannot  find 
.iobs  w  ithin  commuting  distance  of  tlieir 
current  hoojes,  but  who  have  bona  fide 
job  offers  or  have  been  accepted  into  job 
training  programs  in  another  part  of  the 
country. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
tills  bill  would  be  a  significant  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, both  during  this  recession  and 
as  our  economy  recovers: 

First.  Unemployment  is  mievenlj'  dis- 
tributed acrass  the  Nation,  with  some 
areas  suffering  severe  unemployment, 
while  the  unemployment  rate  in  other.s 
is  mu<  h  lower. 
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Right  now.  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  Natkm  as  a  whole  1b  7.8  perooit,  a 
number  which  Is  far  too  hiih.  Among 
the  States,  however,  unanploymait 
varies  widely,  from  a  low  of  3.7  percent  in 
Wyoming  and  3.8  percoit  In  North  Da- 
kota, to  6.1  percent  in  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  and  to  12.2  percent  in  Massachu- 
setts, 12.3  percent  in  Florida,  and  12.4 
percent  in  Mlchlgtm.  For  oar  Nation's 
cities,  the  variation  is  Just  as  great. 

Nor  does  this  variation  occur  only  dur- 
ing a  recession.  In  lM7^-69.  when  the 
economy  as  a  whole  was  <K>aattng  at  an 
unemplojrment  rate  of  3.6  percent,  un- 
xAoTBoeat  ranged  from  2.1  percent  In  New 
Hampshire  to  6.1  percent  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  9.0  percent  in  Alaska. 

This  uneven  distributiaa  of  unemploy- 
ment reduces  the  etfectiveDess  of  expan- 
sionary monetary  and  fiscal  pcdicfes,  since 
some  parts  of  ova  cotmtiy  will  rapidly 
appnmch  full  employment  while  others 
still  suffer  severe  unemployment.  A  mo- 
bility allowance  would  help  reduce  this 
uneven  impact  of  counterrecessionary 
policies. 

Second.  Even  with  more  than  8  million 
Americans  unemployed,  millions  of  Jobs 
currently  go  unfilled  because  Job  open- 
ings and  worker  skills  are  misnatched 
within  local  labor  market  areas. 

According  to  a  survey  recently  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan,  chaiiman 
of  the  board  of  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers  of  America,  the  help- 
wanted  ads  in  the  Sunday  newspapers 
across  the  country  list  over  3  million  Job 
openings  weekly.  Filling  these  Jobs  alone 
would  bring  our  economy  back  to  5  per- 
cent unemployment,  but  many  of  them 
go  unfilled  week  after  weet. 

The  Labor  Department's  own  statistics 
show  the  same  thing.  Each  month,  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  receives  notices 
of  soma  250,000  to  450,000  Job  openings, 
which  it  lists  on  its  computerized  Job 
banks  in  each  local  area.  According  to  its 
monthly  report  "Job  Bank  Opening  Sum- 
maries," from  50,000  to  100.000  of  these 
Jobs  go  unfilled  for  30  days  or  more. 

A  relocation  allowance,  such  as  the 
one  in  my  bill,  would  help  reduce  this 
backlog  of  unfilled  Jobs. 

Third.  The  number  of  long-term  un- 
employed has  risen  during  this  recession 
to  almost  crisis  proportions. 

In  January  1976,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  Jobless  for  15  weeks 
or  longer — that  is,  for  almost  4  months 
or  more — reached  2.8  million  on  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  basis,  almost  37  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  Americans  un- 
employed. Unemployment  lasting  27 
weeks  or  longer — 7  months — had  hit  over 
1.6  million  workers,  the  highest  number 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  impact  of  this  increased  duration 
of  unemployment  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  comparing  the  unemplosnnent 
figures  for  January  1976,  with  those  of 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  a  table  on  duration 
of  unemployment  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  monthly  unemployment 
release  for  January  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  1.-OURATI0N  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
[Namb«r  in  thousands! 


Not  seasonally 

adjusted 

Seasanall) 

January 
1971 

adjusted 

Wwks  of 

January 

January 

Janoary 

■iMmployinent 

1975 

1976 

Less  than  5 

Mika 

3,641 

3,017 

3,267 

2.706 

SlaUvteks.... 

Z,9g5 

2,403 

2,599 

2,091 

IS  wwks  and 

•••r _. 

1,554 

2,754 

1,572 

2,785 

I5t»26«weks. 

960 

1.221 

940 

1.155 

27  weeks  and 

wer 

594 

1.532 

632 

1,630 

AMfai* 

duration,  in 

weeks 

10.1 

15.8 

10.  S 

16.9 

Percent 

distribution 

Tebt  unemptoyed. 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

Less  thai  5 

weeks 

44.5 

36.9 

43.9 

35.7 

5  to  U  weeks.. 

36.5 

29.4 

34.9 

27.6 

IS  weeks  and 

over 

19.0 

33.7 

21.1 

36.7 

15  to  26 

weeks 

11.7 

14.9 

12.6 

15.2 

27  weeks 

and  over... 

7.3 

18.7 

8.5 

21.5 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
table  shows,  the  number  of  Americans 
who  were  out  of  work  for  less  than  15 
weeks  was  actually  lower  in  January  1976 
than  it  was  in  January  1975.  However, 
the  number  of  long-term  tmemployed — 
those  out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or 
longer — more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  year,  while  the  number  out  of  work 
for  27  weeks  or  more  tripled. 

Long-term  unemployment  means  fi- 
nancial disaster  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can family.  Even  with  tmemplos^ment  in- 
surance, extended  unemployment  wipes 
out  a  family's  savings  and  eats  away  at 
its  assets.  It  certainly  leaves  precious 
little  in  the  way  of  resources  to  finance 
a  move  to  a  new  job.  The  relocation  al- 
lowance in  my  bill  would  be  a  major 
source  of  lielp  in  obtaining  employment 
for  many  of  our  Nation's  2.8  million  long- 
term  tmemployed. 

My  bill  would  allow  any  worker  who 
has  been  unemployed  for  15  wedcs  or 
longer,  and  who  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  move  to  a  new  Job,  to  apply 
for  a  relocation  allowance,  provided  that 
he  or  she  has  a  bona  fide  job  offer  or  a 
position  in  a  training  pi'Ogram  that  will 
lead  to  employment  beyond  commuting 
distance  from  his  or  her  current  home. 

The  allowance  would  pay  80  percent  of 
the  necessary  moving  expenses,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $800,  plus  a  flat  sum  of  up 
to  $500  to  help  with  initial  moving 
expenses. 

The  cost  of  this  program  would  b&^ 
minimal — $5  million  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1976,  including  the  transition 
quarter,  and  $10  million  for  fiscal  1977,  to 
finance  a  test  program. 

The  possible  savings,  however,  could 
far  exceed  even  this  modest  cost.  Right 
now,  we  are  paying  over  $20  billion  yearly 
in  imemployment  compensation,  much 
of  which  goes  to  the  long-term  imem- 
ployed.  In  addition,  unemployment  is 
costing  the  Ti-easury  $60  billion  in  lost 
tax  revenues  this  year  alone.  In  fact,  if 
we  were  at  full  employment,  Uie  budget 
for  fiscal   1976  would  be  balanced  and 


She  fiscal  1077  budget  would  actually 
show  a  surplus. 

%>eedlly  retiuiiing  the  long-term  un- 
employed to  work  would  markedly  im- 
prove the  Federal  budgA.  When  a  woiicer 
has  been  Jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more,  in 
the  current  economic  climate  his  or  her 
Job  has  probably  disappeared  for  good. 
The  worker  is  locked  Into  unemployment 
compoisation  for  the  full  65-week  en- 
titlement period  as  a  result.  Moving 
workers  into  new  Jobs  after  only  15 
weeks  could  potoitlally  save  up  to  $3,000 
in  unonploymait  compensatl<m  per 
worker,  at  an  average  rdocatioo  allow- 
ance of  $1,000.  Each  $1  million  used  to 
hdp  workers  move  to  avallaUe  Jobs  could 
save  up  to  $3  million  in  unemployment 
ben^ts.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  best  ratios  of 
any  program..  t()  help  Americans  go  back 
to  work.  On  top*of  this,  fee  newly  em- 
ployed workers  would  once  again  be  pay- 
ing taxes. 

Mr.  President,  a  relocation  assistance 
plan  cannot  eliminate  imemployment. 
But  a  relocation  allowance  must  be  part 
of  a  comiurehensive  program  to  reduce 
imemployment,  since  it  will  significantly 
improve  fee  ability  of  our  economy  to 
match  Job  openings — anywhere  in  fee 
coimtry — wife  fee  workers  who  have  fee 
skills  to  p€j;-f  orm  feose  jobs. 


By  M^.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3157.  A  bill  to  amend  fee  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  fee 
exemption  for  purposes  of  fee  FVederal 
estate  tax.  to  increase  fee  estate  tax^^ 
marital  deduction,  and  to  provide  that 
certain  farmland  included  in  the  gross 
estate  be  valued  according  to  its  use  as 
farmland.  Referred  to  fee  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FAMILY  FAKM  AKD  BANCH  AND  SMAU.  BTTSINESS 
ESTATE   TAX  BEFORM  ACT  OF    1B76 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  fee  growing  number 
of  family  farms  and  ranches  and  small 
businesses  feat  are  being  forcibly  Uqui- 
dated  just  to  pay  excessive  Federal  estete 
taxes.  The  Federal  estate  tax  was  never 
intended  to  have  that  effect  and  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  alleviate 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  fee  family  farm  and 
ranch  is  vital  to  American  agriculture. 
Family  farming  and  ranching  is  more 
productive  Ihan  corporate  agribusiness 
because  the  man  who  owns  fee  land 
works  longer  a(hd  harder  fean  a  hired 
foreman.  The  present  trend  against 
feese  family  owned  enterprises  is  dan- 
gerous, and  we  must  reverse  any  policy 
feat  contributes  to  it. 

Small  businessmen  form  the  economic 
backbone  of  our  Nation  and  are  vital  to 
our  economy.  It  is  the  small  business- 
man who  provides  jobs  for  about  one- 
half  oui-  private  work  force.  The  survival 
of  small  businesses  across  our  Nation  is 
indispensable  if  we  are  to  maintain 
healthy  competition  in  our  economy. 

It  is  essential  feat  Congress  take  swift 
action  to  reduce  fee  excessive  estate  tax 
burden  which  threatens  fee  survival  of 
the  family  farm  and  small  business. 

My  estate  tax  reform  legislation  has 
three  major  provisions. 

First,  it  would  increase  fee  present 
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estate  tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000. 

Second.  It  would  add  $100,000  to  the 
present  estate  tax  marital  deduction  of 
50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  adj\isted 
gi-oss  estate. 

Third,  it  would  allow  farms  aixl 
ranches  to  be  valued  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses at  their  value  as  farmland  rather 
than  their  value  for  other  commercial 
purposes,  as  long  as  the  land  continues 
to  be  used  for  farming  for  5  years 
after  the  decedent's  death. 

These  provisians  were  repeatedly  rec- 
ommended by  witnesses  at  Joint  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Financial  Markets  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  and  the  Sm- 
ate  Small  Business  Committee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Neuson,  on  the  tax  and  finan- 
cial problems  of  small  businesses  and 
family  farms. 

At  these  hearings  we  heard  from 
small  businessmen  and  farmers  about 
the  problems  they  face  in  pairing  Fed- 
eral estate  taxes.  In  some  cases,  heirs 
are  forced  to  sell  part  or  all  of  a  family 
farm  ov  business  in  order  to  pay  the 
heavy  estate  tax  burden.  This  obviously 
hurts  the  family  that  loses  Its  farm  or 
business.  It  also  hurts  the  community 
that  loses  the  support  and  concern  that 
local  ownership  brings.  And  it  hurts  our 
national  economy.  When  family  farms 
and  ranches  are  taken  over  by  huge  cor- 
porate fanning  operations;  and  when  in- 
dependent and  innovative  small  busi- 
nesses are  taken  over  by  large  outside 
corporations:  the  healthy  competition 
our  economy  needs  to  provide  stable 
nonlnflatlonary  growth  is  undermined. 

And  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
present  estate  tax  exemption  of  $60.- 
000  was  last  revised  in  1942.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  a  far  different  world  now  than 
those  days  of  World  War  II.  Land  values 
have  since  Increased  over  200  percent. 
The  value  of  stocks  has  soared,  and 
many  homes  have  doubled  and  tripled 
in  vsilue. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  is  no  longer  a 
typical  value  for  a  middle-sized  farm. 
Some  experts  estimate  that  a  farmer 
earning  about  $10,000  a  year  will  leave 
an  estate  valued  at  $320,000.  An  inherit- 
ance exemption  of  only  $60,000  for  him 
means  his  widow  and  his  son.s  and 
daughters  would  have  to  sell  a  lot  of  the 
family  farm  Just  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultuie. 
la  fact,  estimates  that  a  fourth  of  all 
farm  property  sold  today  is  sold  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  ebtate  settlement.  And  one 
farm  publication  projects  that  200.000 
to  400.000  farms  will  disappear  over  the 
r.e.xt  JO  years  ii  present  trends  continue. 

The  Federal  estate  tax  was  never  in- 
tL-nded  to  break  up  small  family  farms 
and  ranches.  After  working  hard  all  their 
Uves.  after  struggling  with  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  elements.  farmeri>  and 
ranchers  desei-ve  better  llian  to  liave 
their  heirs  forced  to  sell  theii-  land  for 
taxes.  And,  as  con.sumers  who  count  on 
continued  high  agriculture  production. 
ciU  other  Americans  deserve  better,  too. 

My  proposal  to  increase  the  estate  tax 
exemption  to  $200,000  will  adju:>t  fur  the 
ir.flation  that  has  occurred  since  lie  ex- 
e^niption  was  at  $60,000  in  1942. 


My  leflalatioti  would  also  liberalize  the 
marital  deduction  in  the  estate  tax  law. 
Under  current  law  up  to  one-half  the 
value  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  may 
be  transferred  to  the  surviving  spouse 
without  being  subject  to  taxation  in  the 
decedent's  estate.  The  remaining  half  is 
subject  to  the  estate  tax  and  when  a 
decedent  transfers  his  entire  estate  to 
the  surviving  spouse,  the  estate  tax  bur- 
den often  can  be  extremely  burdensome. 
In  the  case  of  a  moderate-sized  estate 
with  surviving  minor  children,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  may  suffer  considerable 
hardship  when  the  burden  of  the  estate 
tax  Ls  combined  with  loss  of  the  deced- 
ent's earning  capacity.  The  children  may 
suffer  additional  hardship  when  the  sur- 
viving spouse  dies  and  the  property  is 
again  subject  to  an  estate  tax.  My  pro- 
posal would  help  ease  these  hardships  by 
increasing  the  marital  deduction  to 
$100,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate.  An  Increase  in  the  marital 
deduction  will  give  recognition  to  the  im- 
portance of  husband  and  wife  partner- 
ships In  farming,  ranching,  and  other 
small  biisliiesses. 

My  legislation  also  includes  a  provi.sion 
to  correct  the  present  IneQuity  concern- 
ing farm  valuation.  Under  existing  law. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  often 
values  farm  and  razM:h  land  for  estate 
tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  unreallstl- 
cally  high  market  levels  rather  th&n  on 
the  land's  current  agricultural  value. 
When  a  farmer  or  rancher  dies,  his  land 
will  be  increased  to  higher  commercial 
market  value  if  the  land  is  close  enough 
to  a  metropolitan  area  to  be  affected  by 
speculative  values.  These  Inflated  values 
mean  higher  estate  taxes,  and  the  heirs 
may  be  forced  to  sell  the  farm  or  ranch 
in  order  to  pay  them. 

My  bill  would  help  correct  this  In- 
equity by  allowing  the  valuation  of  farm 
and  ranch  land  for  estate  tax  purposes 
according  to  the  land's  agricultural 
value.  The  value  could  not  be  Increased 
to  reflect  the  value  of  the  property  for 
some  other  use.  such  as  a  shopping 
center,  office  building,  or  housing  devel- 
opment. 

Two  safeguards  in  the  bill  prevent 
abuses  of  the  alternate  valuation 
method. 

First,  tlie  propel  ly  must  have  been 
actually  used  for  farming  or  other  quali- 
fied purposes  dui-ing  the  5  years  before 
the  owner's  death.  Second,  the  property 
must  continue  to  be  used  for  similar  pui'- 
poses  for  5  years  from  tlie  date  this  pro- 
vision ia  u.sed.  If  the  property  does  not 
continue  to  be  u.sed  similarly,  or  if  it 
Ls  .'iold  by  the  person  who  inherited  It 
dui  iiig  that  period,  the  liinher  value  will 
be  used  and  additioiuil  e.st.ite  taxes  will 
be  assessed 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  estate 
tax  reform  legislation  would  eliminate  a 
major  ob:^tacle  to  the  preservation  of 
family  farm.^.  ranches,  and  bu.'=inesses. 


3y  Mr  CR.\NSTON  'for  himself, 
Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Taft>  : 
S  3158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
tlie  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  the 
rehabilitation  loan  program  for  two 
years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankinjr.  Hoasing  a;id  Urban  .Affair.-;. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues.  Senator  Hurt  and 
Senator  Baoocc.  in  Introducing  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  for  a  2 -year  period 
with  an  authorization  of  $100  million  a 
year. 

Section  312  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Dereiopment  to 
make  3  percent  low  interest  rate  loans  to 
property  owners  to  rehabilitate  their 
property  If  it  is  in  an  urban  renewal  area 
or  in  an  area  where  a  program  of  con- 
centrated code  enforcement  Is  b^ng 
carried  out.  Those  of  you  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  the  SIS  program 
know  that  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently over  the  past  3  years  attempted 
to  terminate  this  program  desjdte  its  ad- 
mitted success  as  in  Inner-dtgr  rehabili- 
tation vehicle.  Tliey  argue  that  commu- 
nity development  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose,  llitte  have  been  requests 
by  local  conmiiuiltlea  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977  HUD  budget  to  use  9  percent  of  the 
total  community  development  block  grant 
money  for  housing  rehabilitation.  How- 
ever, very  few  of  these  programs  are 
operational  or  ofCer  direct  loam  with  In- 
terest rates  as  low  as  the  312  program. 
In  addltl<m,  24  States  stUI  have  consti- 
tutional restrictions  which  may  bar  lend- 
ing block  grant  funds  to  an  Individual  (or 
housing  rehabilitation.  Ttie  Department 
of  Housing  of  Urban  Devdopment  has  a 
history  of  terminating  successful  pro- 
grams before  new  and  untried  programs 
are  operational  to  replace  them. 

The  312  program  Is  still  the  only  spe- 
cific program  vehicle  for  assisting  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  single  family  housing 
and  preserving  neighborhoods  operated 
by  HUD  oa  a  nationwide  basis.  It  has 
been  extremely  successful,  exhibiting  a 
nationwide  default  rate  of  only  5  per- 
cent. Moreover,  In  San  Francisco  there 
has  been  a  default  rate  of  only  2  percent 
during  the  program's  entire  10-year  ex- 
istence. In  addition,  it  has  served  as  a 
catalyst  in  causing  local  communities  to 
develop  private  financing  techniques  for 
inner  ci^  rehabilitation  and  should  not 
be  discontinued  until  other  programs  are 
sufficient  to  replace  It. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  preserving  the  312  program  and 
now  again  are  faced  with  the  need  for 
extending  it  past  the  August  1976,  ex- 
piration date.  The  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee will  be  having  hearings  on  this 
amendment  and  other  housing  Items  on 
March  24  and  25.  HUD  will  have  an  op- 
portunity at  this  time  to  present  justifi- 
cation for  their  views  on  this  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  youi-  attention  to 
an  article  wh.lch  appeared  In  the  Journal 
of  Housing,  No.  5.  1975,  by  Patricia 
Mai-shall,  entitled  "Locally-P^mded  Re- 
habllltatiou  Programs."  In  nine  cities, 
what  is  being  tried?  How  is  it  working? 
The  article  examines  tlie  use  of  the  312 
program  by  local  communities  and  alter- 
native techniques  for  rehabilitation  and 
concludes  that  other  sources  of  funding 
have  ru)t  produced  a  good  substitute  for 
the  low-interest  rate  financing  provided 
by  the  312  program. 

I  ai,k  unanimous  coiisent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
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There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rnx»D. 
as  follows: 
LocAiXT-FcrrrsED    Rkrabiutatidk    Pbockams 

n»  Nun  Citiks:  What's  Bixns  Tried?  How 

Is  It  Wohcino? 

(By  Patricia  MarsbaU) 

Au  eleventh  boiir  rescue  of  tlie  Section  312 
reliablUtatioD.  loan  program  nrom  Its  sched- 
uled August  22  demise  occurred  with  the 
one-year  extension  of  the  program  Included 
in  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1876  (see 
page  320) .  The  act  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  100  mllUon  dollars  for  Section  312, 
raising  hopes  in  localities  across  the  country 
that  one  of  the  mainstays  of  low-lncomo 
rehab  efforts  may  again  become  an  effective 
force  in  ongoing  local  programs. 

However,  Section  312,  though  officially  still 
alive,  has  had  an  on-agaln,  off-agaln  history 
that  has  made  it  necessary  for  cities  to  seek 
out  more  dependable  methods  to  assure  con- 
tinuance of  local  rehab  programs.  The 
methods  and  strategies  being  employed 
locally  are  of  great  variety.  Moordlng  to  a 
recent  Joobnal  survey  of  cities  that  have 
reported  on  local  financing  attempts. 

Some  states  and  cities  are  iawiing  bonds 
to  finance  rehabilitation;  others  are  using 
tax  dollars,  often  in  the  torm  of  seed  money 
to  stimulate  private  investment  m  rehabili- 
tation programs.  Community  development 
block  grant  monies  also  are  being  sought 
for  rehabUltatlon,  In  spite  of  local  competi- 
tion for  these  funds.  In  some  cases,  however, 
state  laws  inhibit  the  use  of  block  grant 
money  in  rehabUltatlon  loan  programs.  More 
than  20  states  liave  a  state  constitutional 
provision  prohibiting  localities  trom  giving 
or  lending  their  credit  to  any  pera<m.  aaao- 
clation.  or  corporation  or  amiimtng  debts'  or 
other  liabilities  for  such  persons  or  groups. 
In  three  states — Alabama,  Washington,  and 
Louisiana — ^the  language  of  the  provision  Is 
clearly  restrictive;  in  the  other  states,  the 
constitutional  language  is  broader  and  ap- 
pears to  be  less  inhibiting. 

Many  localities,  though  devek^lng  alter- 
native financing  plans  fear  rehabilitation 
loans,  do  not  always  see  them  as  a  good  sub- 
stitute iox  Section  312,  since  other  sources 
of  funding  often  result  in  higher  interest 
rates  and  fewer  loans,  which  greatly  dl- 
minishea  the  Impact  of  rehabilitation  efforts 
in  declining  neighborhoods. 

In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  rede- 
velc^ment  authority's  asaistant  dlrect<Mr  of 
residential  renewal,  Qordon  Qottache.  says 
the  city  has  done  rehabilitation  under  312 
for  eight  years  without  a  single  foreclosure. 
"With  few  exceptions,  there  won't  be  any 
effective  neighborhood  rehabilitation  and 
stabUization  program  in  the  country  with- 
out the  type  of  support  312  oO«b,"  Mr. 
Qottache  asserts. 

Additionally,  however,  the  Cambridge  au- 
thc»1ty  has  been  working  on  what  Mr. 
Oottsche  calls  "an  aggregated  resources  ap- 
proach" in  its  Wellington-Harrington  neigh- 
borhood, where  rehabilitation  has  been  un- 
derway for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  resources  that  have  been  pulled  to- 
gether under  this  program  are  more  than  1 
million  dollars  In  Section  312  loans;  $155,000 
in  Section  115  grants;  $283,000  in  a  312/115 
combination;  and  about  1.6  million  dollars 
In  federal  and  state  funds  for  multi-unit 
housing,  both  new  and  rehabilitated,  that 
is  owned  by  a  community  corporation  or 
that  is  being  built  for  cooperative  owner- 
ship. 

More  than  1  million  dollars  in  loans  from 
traditional  lenders  at  interest  rates  ranging 
from  6 ',2  to  9  percent  also  have  been  in- 
vested in  the  neighborhood. 

Two  Important  resources  that  have  been 
used  in  the  rebirth  of  Wellington-Harrington 
are  a  citizens'  committee  and  a  com- 
munity corporation,  which  has  built  or  im- 
proved   about    160    housing    units.    These 


groups  have  drawn  on  many  thousands 
of  boUTB  of  volunteer  help  and  have 
used  students  in  wwk-study  programs  to 
lower  costs.  Moreover,  they  use  gonlng  as  a 
tool  to  protect  their  neighborhood.  For  ex- 
ample, five  rather  large  sections  of  Welllng- 
ton-HarrlngtcMi  have  been  down-zoned  for 
low  density  and  for  restoration  to  residential 
rather  than  commercial  use. 

Added  to  these  multiple  resources  are  self- 
help,  the  use  of  phased  rehabilitation,  and 
rent-skewing  (the  use  of  prevailing  rents  in 
a  number  of  luiits  and  rent  supplements  in 
others). 

Unlike  some  rehabUltatlon  efforts,  the 
Cambridge  program  works  with  all  property- 
owners  in  its  area.  Including  absentee  land- 
lords. About  25  percent  of  all  owners  pay  for 
some  of  the  rehabUltatlon  out  of  Uieir  own 
pockets.  This  results  in  lower  amortization 
costs  to  the  owners  and  helps  keep  rents 
down  in  rental  properties,  Mr.  Ck>ttsche  says. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services:  A  dozen 
cities  are  (q>eratlng  neighborhood  housing 
services  (NHS)  programs  that  were  inaugu- 
rated with  help  from  the  Urban  Beinvest- 
ment  Ttek  Force,  a  Joint  effort  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (see  1974 
JooufAi.  No.  6,  page  226).  At  the  core  of 
these  programs  is  a  high-risk  revolving  fund 
from  which  loans  are  made  at  Interest  rates 
of  0  percent  to  6  percent,  with  terms  as  long 
as  20  years.  Loans  made  frcm  the  revolving 
fund  are  secured  by  liens  on  the  property 
undergoing  rehabUltatlon  so  that  any  unpaid 
balances  can  be  coUected  eventuaUy,  ena- 
bling the  revolving  fund  to  remain  mtact  so 
tiiat  it  can  continue  financing  low-cost,  non- 
bankable  loans  for  rehabUltatlon  purposes. 
In  NHB  programs,  city  commitments  to  up- 
grade public  facilities  and  services  and  to 
operate  a  code  compliance  program  in  the 
target  area  are  necessary.  There  also  is  a 
oonunitment  by  private  lenders  to  make 
loans  oa  regular  terms  to  qualified  residents 
and  to  craitrlbute  to  administrative  costs  in 
the  program. 

Dallas  launched  a  neighb(vhood  housing 
services  program  in  1973  with  a  $100,000 
commitment  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
about  $60,000  from  local  foundations  to  set 
up  a  high-risk  revolving  loan  fiuid.  Com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  and  locuis  have 
cli4>ped  in  to  cover  the  administrative 
budget  of  $60,000  a  year. 

Homeowners  who  want  to  make  repairs 
and  are  not  able  to  get  credit  on  their  own 
for  this  purpose  apply  to  Neighborhood  Serv- 
ices of  DaUas,  Inc.,  which  calls  the  city  for 
a  courtesy  code  inspection.  Next,  the  NHS 
staff  gets  specifications  written  up  both  for 
work  needed  to  bring  the  pr<^>erty  up  to 
code  requirements  and  for  other  wcffk  the 
hcHneowner  wants  done.  NHS  then  puts  the 
Job  out  for  bid  and  screens  contractors. 

The  loan  package  to  cover  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs is  passed  on  by  a  board  made  up  of  two 
persons  from  the  neighborhood,  two  from  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  one  from  the  city  at 
large.  The  board  reviews  NHS  staff  findings 
on  what  a  homeowner  can  comfortably  repay 
and  makes  Its  own  decision  on  whether  an 
owner  is  a  good  candidate  for  a  bankable 
loan  or  requires  a  high-risk  loan. 

If  the  high-risk  fund  Is  used,  the  board 
decides  on  the  terms.  Recently,  it  made  a 
loan  of  $5000  from  this  fund  to  an  aged 
woman  whose  total  income  is  $109  a  month. 
She  is  repaying  $5  a  month  in  principal  and 
has  no  interest  charges.  As  In  all  NHS  pro- 
grams, a  lien  on  the  property  protects  the 
integrity  of  the  revolving  fund  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  serve  neighborhood  residents. 

In  its  first  two  years,  the  Dallas  NHS  made 
10  high-risk  loans  and  has  committed  an- 
other 10  that  are  still  in  some  stage  of  proc- 
essing. At  least  55  owners  got  conventional 
loans  from  private  lenders.  A  great  many 
other  people  also  received  conventional  loans 
as  a  result  of  the  program's  presence  in  the 


neighborhood  but  did  not  go  through  the 
NHS  office,  according  to  NHS  executive  di- 
rector Billle  Richards. 

While  there  are  hopeful  signs,  there  are 
also  mdications  that  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems are  outpacing  rehabilitation  solutions 
in  Dallas.  The  city  estimated  in  a  refiort  on 
minimum  housing  code  enforcement  that 
"approximately  2.000  more  imlts  of  housing 
are  falling  into  'substandard'  condition  an- 
nually tlian  are  being  maintained  in  stand- 
ard condition,  demolished,  or  rehabilitated  to 
standard  condition."  The  report  also  pre- 
dicted that  this  figure  will  mount  in  future 
years  if  federal  support  for  code  enforcement 
is  lost. 

In  Corpus  Christ  1,  the  success  of  a  feder- 
ally-assisted code  enforcement  (FACE)  pru- 
gram  and  the  subsequent  federal  impbuhd- 
ment  of  funds  for  this  program  led  the  city 
to  seek  alternatives  in  order  to  continue  its 
neighborhood  preservation  efforts.  It  came 
up  with  what  it  calls  a  "mini-housing  fi- 
nance agency"  to  open  an  avenue  for  some 
high-risk  low-  and  moderate-income  prop- 
erty owners  to  travel  in  the  rtiutbilltaUon  of 
their  homes.  The  Corpus  Chilstl  Municipal 
Loan  Program  (see  1974  No.  8  Jooxitai..  page 
380)  offers  technical  agrfBt^innft  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  substandard  housing,  includ- 
ing design,  contract  supervision,  and  the 
purchase  of  materials;  arranging  fin^iyHng- 
and  a  con^irehenslve  homeownershlp  and 
related  family  financial  counsellag  program. 

To  carry  out  Improvements  systematicaUy, 
the  city  council  designated  areas  in  Corpus 
Cliristl  for  concentrated  code  enfcxx^ment. 
Propertyowners  who  need  to  make  repairs  get 
help  from  the  city's  neighborhood  improve- 
ment division  staff  in  packaging  an  applica- 
tion for  a  rehabilitation  loan.  Then,  private 
lenders  make  loans  to  propertyowners  who 
are  able  to  pass  tiuough  the  scrutiny  of  loan 
committees  of  the  commimlty  development 
corporation,  a  city  contractor,  and  the  par- 
ticipating lending  institutions.  Each  lender 
who  signed  up  to  participate  in  this  program 
agreed  to  make  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
rehabilitation  loans. 

To  protect  lenders,  a  special  reserve  fund 
is  maintained.  It  is  made  up  of  fees  charged 
borrowers  for  overhead  and  for  construction 
management  services  provided  by  the  city 
and  the  commumty  development  corpora- 
tion. The  fee  is  set  at  20  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  materials,  sul>contracts,  and  other 
out-of-pocket  expenses  involved  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  each  dwelling  unit,  plxis  a  3 
percent  contingency  reserve.  This  account  is 
vised  to  cover  any  defaults  that  may  occur. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  attempts  to 
stabilize  lurban  neighbortioods  ia  In  New 
Jersey.  The  state  has  launched  a  neighbor- 
hood preservation  program  m  13  cities  that 
is  scheduled  to  run  two  years  in  all  but' 
one  of  these  cities  and  that  will  get  up  to 
4  million  dollars  in  state  funds  (see  Jotm- 
MAL  No.  4.  page  192). 

This  program  follows  on  the  heels  of  a 
demonstration  rehabilitation  grant  program 
that  the  state  funded  last  year  in  16  cities 
to  pick  up  where  the  Section  312  program 
left  off  when  the  federal  govenunent  im- 
pounded 312  funds.  In  the  earlier  state  pro- 
gram, $570,000  went  out  in  rehabUitatiou 
loans  and  stirred  up  about  1.3  mlUlon  dollars 
from  private  lenders  for  rehabilitation. 

In  both  New  Jersey  programs,  a  combina- 
tion of  grants  and  loans  is  the  typical  device 
used  to  bring  rehabilitation  within  reach  of 
homeowners  with  modest  incomes.  Direct 
grants  of  30  percent  of  the  amount  needed 
to  improve  a  property  are  teamed  with  70 
percent  financing  from  private  lenders  at 
market  interest  rates.  The  grants  and  con- 
ventional loans,  when  used  in  tandem  in  this 
manner,  ore  roughly  equivalent,  in  terms  of 
the  homeowner's  total  outlay,  to  the  loans 
that  have  been  avaUable  under  the  Section 
312  program. 

The  New  Jersey  cities  vai-y  widely  in  their 
program  plans.  Some  are  going  to  work  in 
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neighborhoods  where  rehabilitation  needs  are 
modest  ftad  where  there  are  strong  porttlre 
features  that  can  be  brought  out  and  made 
dominant  with  some  start-up  funding,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  encouragen>ent.  Other 
cities  are  trying  to  root  out  pockets  of  serious 
decay  before  they  spread,  an  approach  that 
Allan  Mallach  of  the  New  Jersey  County 
Municipal  Government  Study  Commission 
describes  as  "the  rotten  apple  theory"  In 
neighborhood  preservation.  The  commission 
worked  with  the  state  department  of  com- 
munity affairs  In  developing  the  program 
and  It  Is  evaluating  the  resiilts. 

In  Jersey  City,  the  state  grant  ut  jasO.'KK) 
for  the  first  year's  neighborhood  pre.sfrva- 
tlon  program  is  part  of  a  1.4-mllUon-dollr(r 
pubUcly-fiinded  effort  to  rehabilitate  the 
city's  housing  and  its  neighborhoods.  In 
addition  to  the  neighborhood  preservation 
program  funded  by  the  state,  six  similar  pro- 
grams are  operating  in  Jersey  city,  with 
about  1  million  dollars  In  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  funds. 

In  all  of  the  program  neighborhood.^. 
owner-occupants  can  get  loan-and-grant 
combinations  for  rehabilitation  work  to  be 
done  by  a  contractor  or  to  make  repalrj 
themselves  (In  the  self-help  program,  loans 
and  grants  are  accompanied  by  construction 
advice  and  the  loan  of  power  equipment 
from  a  tool  bank).  Also,  "good  neighbor 
award"  loans  and  grants  are  available  to 
owner-occupants  who  have  maintained  their 
property  in  good  condition  but  want  to  nuike 
some  Improvements  In  It.  In  all  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  grams  .serve  to  keep  the  effective 
interest  rate  on  loans  to  6  percent,  although 
13  percent  U  now  the  going  rate  In  Jersey 
city. 

In  addition,  hardship  grants  are  made  to 
owner-orcupants  to  cover  all  of  the  costs 
of  housing  rehabilitation  for  two  groups  of 
people — senior  citizens  whose  shelter  costs  are 
high  and  unemployed  persons  who  are  phys- 
ically \inable  to  work  In  the  self-he'.p  pro- 
gram 

Non'jccipant  owners  who  mu.st  make  re- 
pairs on  account  of  code  violations  can  get 
srauus  and  loans  that  wlU  8ubsldi^e  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  repairing  mainte- 
nance Items  and  up  to  50  percent  of  capital 
improvement  cost.s  to  Install  centra!  heatln? 
or  to  Improve  a  building's  facade. 

Jersey  City  also  is  planning  to  rehibiUtate 
1 1  homes  that  were  abandoned  by  owners 
who  bought  them  imder  HUD-subsldlzed 
programs  and  then  were  iinable  to  keep  \ip 
mortgage  payments.  The.se  properties  will 
be  taken  off  HUD's  hands  and  will  be  re- 
habilitated and  sold  In  a  locally  designed 
homesteadlng  program.  This  program  will  be 
funded  with  another  allotment,  this  one  for 
$200000  from  the  Jersey  City  community 
development  block  grant.  Dennis  Enrlght. 
rtdminlstrator  of  community  development 
revenue  sharing  In  Jersey  City,  gave  this  e\- 
.imple  of  how  the  scheme  will  work. 

•  We  will  pay  all  of  the  costs  of  rehabi'.i- 
t.ktlon  out  of  the  block  grant.  Flr.^t  of  all. 
this  does  away  with  the  need  to  pav  interest 
for  coastruction  financing.  Then,  if  the  re- 
habUltatlon  costs  $30,000  and  a  bank  makes 
a  $20,000  mortgage  loan  on  a  house,  we  will 
put  the  loan  funds  from  the  bunk  back  Into 
the  program  fund.  In  effect,  we  will  have 
given  the  homesteader  a  $10,000  urant  " 

Plalnfleld,  New  Jersey,  U  going  to  U'^e  ;!- 
preservation  monies  from  the  state  to  get 
Its  NH3  program  rolling.  The  stile  gave  the 
Plalnfleld  NHS  a  one-time  grant  or  $100,000, 
which  went  into  a  high-risk  loan  fund,  and 
914,000  to  pay  administrative  costs  this  year 
The  rest  of  the  $165,000  in  PlalnHelds  high- 
risk  loan  fund  was  committed  by  the  Urban 
Balnvestment  Task  FVjrce.  As  in  other  NHS 
cities,  the  high-risk  fund  is  u.sed  to  supple- 
ment conventional  loans  made  by  private 
lenders  at  market  Interest  rates  -"currently 
10  percent  In  Plalnfleld  Loans  are  made 
from  the  f".nd   •"   hopiwi-i  ner~.   -vVo   fru'    '.. 
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qualify  for  other  credit  or  to  those  who  can 
get  only  a  portion  of  the  credit  they  Dead 
elsewhere.  Interest  will  vary  from  nothtng  to 
market  rates  but  Is  expected  to  average  about 
4  to  5  percent. 

Most  of  the  houses  lu  Plalnfleld's  13-block 
NHS  neighborhood  are  occupied  by  owners 
and  about  half  of  the  house«  show  early 
signs  of  decav.  The  city  Is  pitching  in  to 
help  restore  the  area.  It  Is  going  to  put  In 
curbs  and  resurface  streets  throughout  the 
neighborhood:  is  doing  code  enforcement 
Inspections  and  preparing  work  write-ups  for 
ea<  h  unit  to  l)e  repaired:  and  has  provided 
$4'KiO  for  gcKorHl  iurdsi-aplng  purposes. 

Irvington.  New  Jersey.  Is  putting  Its  state 
dollars  to  'vork  In  ■^\  city  blocks  where  In- 
comes are  low  and  unemployment  is  high 
but  where  there  are  parks,  a  police  athletic 
program  fc/r  younj^sters.  good  recreation  facU- 
Itie.s.  and  a  pood  school.  The  area  has  been 
attracting  many  mobile  black  families  away 
from  Newark  and  Is  cow  70  percent  black. 
The  white  population  consists  mostly  of  el- 
derly persons  who  have  lived  In  the  commu- 
nity for  many  years. 

Financing  for  rehabilitation  hi  Irvliigton 
follows  the  standard  pattern  in  the  state 
program:  loans  from  private  lenders  cover 
70  percent  of  the  coRts,  with  a  SO  percent 
grant  from  program  funds  to  lighten  the 
load  on  homeowners  and  put  rehabilitation 
within  their  grasp.  James  Zangart.  executive 
director  of  the  project,  says  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  attracting  private  credit  for  the 
151  houses  that  were  rehabilitated  In  last 
years'  demonstration  grant  program  and  he 
expects  no  problems  In  lining  up  private 
lenders  this  time.  The  demonstration  pro- 
gram was  In  an  adjacent  neighborhood  that 
was  \i\  much  worse  shape.  Mr.  Zangart  says. 
The  major  problem  he  anticipates  in  the 
present  effort  Is  with  new  residents  who  have 
no  equity  in  their  homes.  They  probably  wUl 
have  to  make  repairs  as  best  they  can,  with 
some  grant  funds  to  help  in  hardship  cases. 
Hoboken  is  putting  most  of  Its  $200,000 
.state  grant  for  this  year  Into  a  cltywlde  home 
improvement  project  that  has  been  underway 
for  three  years  (see  1974  JomiNAi.  Wo.  8.  page 
379 ) .  So  far.  some  250  homeowners  have  done 
housing  repairs  through  this  program.  Fund- 
ing for  program  administration  and  grants 
to  reduce  the  effective  Interest  rate  on  loans 
from  private  lenders  has  come  from  state 
grants,  model  cities  money,  and,  more  re-; 
lently,  from  community  development  block 
grant  funds. 

Ilie  project  hxs  had  a  major  Impact  on  the 
city,  according  to  Robert  Armstrong,  direc- 
tor of  redevelopment  and  planning  for  the 
Hoboken  Community  Development  Agency. 
For  the  first  time,  private  lenders  are  mak- 
ing a  significant  amoimt  of  loans  for  the 
repair  of  homes.  About  15  million  dollars 
In  such  loans  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
pany of  grants  from  the  project.  In  the 
begUu.ing.  the  grants  reduced  the  effective 
Interest  rate  on  loans  to  3  percent  but  with 
going  rates  now  at  12  percent  In  Holx>ken. 
the  effective  rate  has  climbed  to  6  percent. 
The  relatively  low  cost  for  loans  la  given 
credit  for  overcoming  such  serious  disin- 
centives to  housing  renovation  as  the  high 
ta.Tes  In  Hobo!:en  and  the  fact  that  the 
largest  group  of  homeowners  is  not  accup- 
•cmed  to  buylnt'  on  credit. 

The  cc^rrection  of  code  violatiuii.s  i.s  not  a 
condition  for  getting  loans  and  granus.  It 
V.  as  feared  that  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
code  standards  might  discourage  potential 
borrowers.  The.v  would  run  the  rlak  of  hav- 
ing new  violations  uncovered  and.  if  they 
Here  unable  to  get  a  loan,  have  no  way  to 
vcriect  the  problems.  Instead,  homeowners 
must  give  priority  In  making  repairs  to  cen- 
tral heating;  up-to-stapdard  plumbing  and 
elertr'cal  systems;  and  good  quality  walls 
and  ceilings  .As  long  as  these  are  to  be  taken 
rwve  of  or   if  .\  home  already  meets  these 


standards,  funds  up  to  a  subsidized  lo«n 
limit  of  $20,000  per  property  can  be  used  for 
whatever  rehabUltatlon  wcM-k  the  owner 
wants  done. 

For  the  past  two  years,  San  Francisco  has 
been  working  to  develop  a  clty-flnanced  sub- 
stitute for  federal  financing  of  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  (see  1974  Journai.  No.  3,  page 
129).  Tills  has  Involved  adopting  a  policy 
and  a  plan;  enactment  of  state  legislation: 
amending  the  city  charter;  setting  up  a 
financing  system  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
private  sector:  getting  an  appellate  court  de- 
cision on  the  constitutionality  of  public 
loans  to  Individuals;  and  seeking  a  ruling 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
whether  the  Interest  that  Is  earned  on  bonds 
Issued  by  the  city  to  finance  Its  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  is  tax  free.  These  com- 
plicated preparations  are  nearlng  comple- 
tion and  the  avenue  to  be  used  In  financing 
the  city's  'rehabllliatlon  assistance  pro- 
gram" (RAP)  is  flnnlly  ab»nn  to  be  cleared 
of  obstacles. 

The  San  Francisco  bureau  of  building  In- 
spection has  been  doing  housing  rehabUlta- 
tlon since  1959,  when  It  began  Its  nelgbbor- 
hcx>d  conservation  program  employing  the 
concentrated  enforcement  of  the  city  hous- 
ing code  In  three  large  residential  areas.  This 
was  supplanted  eight  years  later  by  federallv- 
a.sslsted  code  enforcement  (FACE),  which 
provided  much  needed  financial  assistance 
for  affected  propei  tyuwuers,  tenants,  and 
administration.  Work  Is  now  finished  in  four 
of  the  city's  seven  FACE  areas  and  Is  nearlng 
completion  In  the  others,  despite  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  time  during  the 
past  six  years  the  funds  for  this  program 
essentially  have  been  unavailable  from  the 
federal  government. 

According  to  the  department  of  planning, 
the  program  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
housing  efforts  In  the  city  but  at  the  rate  It 
has  been  funded  'It  would  take  over  45  years 
to  provide  assistance  In  those  neighborhoods 
which  are  considered  to  be  In  need."  Be- 
glnlng  In  June  1973,  the  city  has  done  al- 
most all  of  the  funding  In  this  program  It- 
self at  a  reduced  level  and  using  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  w^hlle  It  sought  a  dependable  fi- 
nancing mechanism  for  rehabilitation. 

RAP,  the  new  local  program  that  Is  about 
to  btart  Into  operation,  is  based  In  large  part 
on  a  Norfolk,  Virginia,  plan  that  also  was 
stimulated  by  the  dr^'ing  up  of  federal  re- 
habilitation loan  fimds  (see  1974  Journal 
No.  5,  page  223).  The  procedures  that  are 
used  In  making  loans  are  basically  the  same 
as  those  In  the  Section  312  program,  a'lth 
the  main  difference  being  the  fact  that  loan 
funds  are  obtained  through  the  sale  of  bonds. 
This  is  the  flnaucring  plan  for  the  RAP 
program  lu  San  Francisco:  the  city  wUl 
.sell  bonds  and  use  the  proceeds  to  estab- 
lisli  a  rehabUltatlon  loan  fund.  As  seciurlty 
for  its  loan,  the  city  will  pledge  the  deeds 
of  trust  it  acquires  when  it  makes  rehabili- 
tation loans;  a  special  fund  made  up  of 
money  received  in  rehabilitation  loan  repay- 
ments; and  a  bad  debt  reserve  established 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds.  The  bond;, 
are  to  be  repaid  only  from  these  resoiu-ces 
and  are  not  general  obligations  of  the  city. 

Because  the  bonds  are  uuusxial,  they  may 
be  difficult  to  market  generally,  but  San 
Francisco  has  a  commitment  from  the  Bank 
of  America  to  submit  a  bid  at  ptiblic  sale 
for  up  to  20  million  dollars  wortu  of  bond* 
over  a  five-year  period.  A  condition  of  the 
banks  offer  was  that  the  city  obtain  a  fa- 
vorable resolution  as  to  the  legal  and  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  bonds.  One  of  the  legal 
issues  was  whether  the  use  of  the  bond 
proceeds  to  make  loans  to  propertyowners, 
without  regard  to  their  Income,  would  vio- 
late a  provi-slon  of  the  state  constitution  pro- 
hibiting the  legl.«lature  from  authort-.-lng  a 
city  to  m;\ke  gifts  or  tend  lis  credit 
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The  city  sought  clarification  of  any  con- 
stitutional Impact  before  offering  fh*  bonds 
for  sale.  The  dedsloa  «»•  k  fkToniUa  one. 
The  appellate  o»urt  ruled  that  If  »  pubUe 
purpoM  18  aerrvd  by  the  expendttiue  of  pub- 
lic fimds,  the  consUtation.  Is  not  rkdftted. 
even  though  there  may  be  incidental  boieflta 
to  private  persons.  The  determination  of 
what  constitutes  a  public  purpose  la  prl- 
mai-lly  a  matter  for  the  state  l^^slatnre  to 
decide,  the  court  said.  The  decision  also 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
question  about  the  use  of  puMle  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  sltmi  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment and  that  rehabilitation  to  Ins  disrup- 
tive to  the  lives  of  people  than  Is  redevelop- 
ment and  preserves  many  human  values, 
such  as  personal  associations,  attachment  to 
a  church,  and  a  sense  of  commtinlty. 

The  first  priority  In  the  RAP  program  is 
to  complete  work  In  the  three  remaining 
FACE  areas,  if  no  Section  312  fimds  are 
available.  Behahllitation  in  these  areas  U 
over  90  percent  complete  but,  to  finish  up, 
about  3.3  million  dollars  is  needed,  accord- 
ing to  James  Jaquet,  director  of  the  mayor's 
office  of  community  development  for  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  city  also 
hopes  to  start  into  two  new  areas  under  BAP 
this  year  and  may  try  to  begin  an  additional 
one  or  two  next  year,  Mr.  Jaquet  aakU 

RAF  loans  will  cover  minimum  code  work, 
incipient  violations,  or  obsolescence  and  will 
be  available  to  all  propertyowners  in  target 
neighborhoods  who  demonstrate  an  ability 
to  repay  a  loan.  The  program  will  provide  up 
to  $17,500  for  each  unit,  with  a  maylmum 
indebtedness  of  90  percent  of  after-rehab  ap- 
praised value.  Tliese  loans  are  to  be  repaid 
over  a  period  of  20  yeans  or  thiee-foorthB  of 
the  economic  life  of  a  building,  whichever  Is 
less.  A  low  Interest  rate  will  accompany  the 
loans  but  the  exact  amount  will  not  be  aet 
until  the  Interest  rate  on  city  bonds  is  deter< 
mined  at  the  time  of  their  sale.  The  low  rate 
on  loans  to  propertyovmera  Is  predicated  on 
a  below  market  rate  for  city,  bonds,  which 
will  be  available  if  they  are  easmpt  from 
federal  taxes.  Tlie  city  anticipates  an  IBS 
ruling  before  the  end  of  July. 

BAP  also  will  make  some  hardship  loans 
of  up  to  93600  per  building.  Thcaa  wlU  ba 
available  only  to  owner-occnpanta  of  one- 
to  four-unit  residences.  An  applicant  must 
have  a  low  income  and  not  be  able  to  qualify 
for  a  regular  BAP  loan.  Tha  loans  will  be 
limited  to  the  cost  of  code  rafbroemant  re- 
pairs, will  be  interest  free,  and  will  carry  a 
lien  against  the  property,  with  no  repay- 
ments due  until  sale,  transfer,  or  after  30 
years. 

Based  on  its  experience  In  the  Sectkai 
312  program,  the  city  expects  the  avwage 
life  of  a  regular  BAP  loan  to  be  8  to  10  years 
and  a  delinquency  rate  not  exceeding  that 
in  the  conventional  market. 

In  St.  Paul,  the  city  is  in  the  process  of 
implementing  a  rehabilitation  lotm  and 
(;rant  program  that  is  backed  by  an  au- 
thorization from  the  city  council  for  the 
.sale  of  3  million  dollars  In  general  obliga- 
tion bonds.  Half  of  this  authorization  was 
sold  in  a  few  days  without  any  difficulty. 
One  of  the  keys  to  the  city's  success  in  mar- 
keting these  bonds  ^-as  t^e  good  reetilta  in 
the  Section  312  program,  according  to 
Edward  Helfleld.  executive  director  of  the 
housing  and  redevelc^ment  authority.  About 
8.8  million  dollars  were  spent  in  that  pro- 
gram and  helped  to  develop  strong  local 
i-upport. 

Most  of  the  bond  Issue  Is  to  be  used  for 
loans  and  no  more  than  S  percent  will  be 
used  for  grants.  A  small  part  of  the  prooeeds 
will  be  used  for  a  loan  default  reserve,  to  pay 
administrative  costs,  and  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  Interest  between  what  the  city 
has  to  pay  private  lenders  on  its  bonds  and 
the  Interest  it  will  get  on  loans  it  makes  to 
homeowners.  The  city  hopes  to  build  a  firm 


foundation  for  the  rehabilitation  program  by 
leveraging  some  additional  millions  from 
IKtvate  lenders  to  use  In  making  rehabmta- 
'Hen  loans.  Sflll  other  funds  for  the  rcihabll- 
ttatkm  program  are  to  come  out  of  the  city's 
oommnnity  development  block  grant — 
HM).00e  for  loans,  9600,000  for  grants,  plus 
some  funds  for  administration,  code  en- 
f<H«ement,  and  street  Inm^ovements. 

St.  Paul  has  identlfled  six  high  priority 
areas  foi;ri<ttucentrated  rehabilitation  efforts. 
Within  tJieee  areas,  it  is  selecting  smaller 
areas  In  which  most  of  the  r^aabllltatlon 
loans  and  grants  will  be  made.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  funds  in  the  program  will  go  into 
these  designated  nelghborhocxls;  40  percent 
of  the  loan  and  grant  funds  will  be  spent 
cltywlde. 

Behabilltation  loans  will  be  made  only 
to  pnsons  with  low  to  moderate  Incomes 
who  are  owner-occupants  of  the  residence  to 
be  repaired;  are  acceptable  credit  risks;  and 
are  able  to  repay  the  loan.  By  and  large,  the 
loans  will  be  made  to  rehabilitate  a  property 
so  that  it  meets  code  requirements.  Grants 
will  be  made  only  to  cover  the  correction 
of  immediate  health  and  safety  hazards 
when  an  applicant's  Income  and  assets  are 
extremely  limited. 

Tlie  loans  will  be  made  for  \\p  to  20 
years  or  the  remaining  economic  life  of  the 
pnq>erty,  whichever  is  less.  The  interest 
rate  depends  on  the  income  and  family  size 
of  the  homeowner.  There  will  be  a  two-point 
differential  between  each  of  three  categories 
at.  applicant  household:  low  income  (4  per- 
cent): low-mcxlerate  Income  (6  percent); 
and  moderate  Income  (8  percent) .  All  loans 
will  be  secured  by  a  Hen  against  the 
property. 

Grants — ^up  to  a  limit  of  $5000 — will  also 
require  a  lien  and  must  be  repaid  in  full  if 
the  property  1b  sold  during  the  first  year,  by 
two-thirds  if  sold  during  the  seconc),  and 
by  a  third  If  sold  during  the  third. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Jointaig  my  friend  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Ckamsxon)  In  submitting  legislation  to 
extend  section  312(d)  of  tbe  HoiKing  Act 
of  1»M  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978, 
to  proTide  for  a  continuation  of  funding 
of  rebabilltation  lotms  for  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  housing  in  depressed 


We  have  all  learned  the  lesson  that  an 
otmce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  With  general  Inflation,  hl^  inter- 
est rates,  and  rising  buUding  costs,  a 
pound  of  cure  is  well  beycmd  the  reach 
of  many  of  our  homeowners,  and  poten- 
tial homeowners.  Indeed,  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  of  our  cities  and  States. 

When  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  was  con- 
sidering the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1975,  Senator  Cbamstoh 
and  I  argued  successfully  for  the  contin- 
uation of  a  separate  program,  outside  of 
general  block  grants  and  development 
programs,  to  spotlight  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  the  maintenance  of  our  existing 
housing  assets.  The  need  to  preserve  our 
nelfi^borhoods,  and  to  prevent  decay,  is 
even  more  important  today,  because  of 
the  enormous  expmse  which  failure  to 
act  could  produce  within  a  few  years.  If 
we  are  to  bring  inflation  tmder  control, 
and  move  toward  a  balanced  budget,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  cities 
and  States  support  this  approach.  Where 
they  can,  imder  the  block  grant  program, 
they  have  been  tiiming  their  attention 


to  existing  housing.  Hus  is  because  they 
see  a  real  need  In  fiiis  area,  and  because 
federal  efforts  in  this  field  are  not  ade- 
quate to  handle  the  problem. 

A  recent  HUD  roixxt  states  that,  in  de- 
teriorating neighborhoods,  section  312 
loans  account  for  as  mui^  as  20  percent 
of  the  reliabllitatian  loans  made.  Because 
of  the  lade  of  interest  in  such  areas  of 
the  traditional  bank  and  savings  and 
lotm  lenders,  the  remainder  of  the  loans 
are  provided  by  consumer  discount,  fi- 
nance company,  and  other  short-term, 
high  interest  sources,  which  can  work 
real  hardship  on  low-income,  innttr  city 
residents.  There  is  clearly  a  need  for  a 
Federal  pit^pram  in  siuh  neighborhoods. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  continuation  of  this  successful  and 
necessary  program. 


By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  3160.  A  bill  to  facUitate  improved 
congressional  coordination  of  financial 
benefit  programs,  and  for  other  purpose3. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

BEWU-rr   FaOCSAM    COOaoINATION    ACT    or    ]*7« 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  entitled  "the 
Benefit  Program  Coordination  Act  of 
1976." 

A  major  purpose  of  this  bill's  provision 
is  to  encourage  more  careful  congres- 
si<Mial  consideration  of  the  fuU  impact  of 
proposed  income  transfer  legislation — 
public  assistance,  inldnd  benefit  and  so- 
cial Insurance  programs — before  final 
action  is  taken.  In  particular,  the  bin  Is 
designed  to  promote  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  impact  of  such  pro- 
posals on  other  assistance  programs  they 
affect  indirectly — for  exanqde,  the  im- 
pact of  a  social  security  benefit  change 
on  a  reclpieBt's  eUgRAltiy  for  food 
stamps,  pubUe  housing,  or  other  Govern- 
ment benefits. 

It  Is  presently  my  honor  to  serve  as 
ranking  mlnorll7  member  (m  the  Joint 
Economic  CtMumittee's  Subc(»nmlttee  on 
Fiscal  Policy.  Fch*  the  past  several  yean, 
the  subcommittee  has  been  condnetSng 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  collection  of 
Federal  programs  designed  to  liiq;>rove 
the  financial  situation  of  various  groups 
of  Americans.  This  work  has  docmpented 
in  some  detail  what  all  of  us  fed  to  be 
the  case — that  the  present  patchwork  of 
individual  assistance  programs  often  re- 
lates to  Its  supposed  benelMarles  in  in- 
eQuitable  and  seemingly  almost  random 
ways. 

When  Congress  increased  social  se- 
ctirity  benefits  by  20  percent  in  1972,  all 
of  us  weitsi  reminded  of  the  kind  oi  di£B- 
culties  this  problon  causes.  While  Con- 
gress was  still  congratulating  Itself  on 
this  great  humanitarian  step,  congres- 
sional o£Bces  began  to  receive  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  mail  incUnttlng  that 
some  of  the  neediest  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries had  been  made  wnrse  off  or  not 
much  better  off  than  ix^re.  lliey  gained 
in  social  security  benefits,  but  they  lost 
medicaid,  food  stanuiB,  and  oth^  i)ro- 
gram  benefits,  sometimes  worth  much 
more  money  thaiv/Uie  Increase. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  some  of 
those  who  obsen'e  such  effects  have  be- 
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come  less  confident  that  our  Government 
knows  what  it  is  doing. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  however,  that 
such  anomalies  have  developed.  Since 
fiscal  19(J8,  Federal  outlays  for  income 
security  have  mushroomed  from  a  total 
of  about  165  billion  to  more  than  $160 
billion  this  fiscal  year.  Unfortunately, 
these  programs  have  not  been  developed 
as  a  system,  but  rather  as  separate  con- 
gressional responses  to  specific  types  of 
needs — often  covering  particular  cate- 
gories of  persons.  Furthermore,  as  the 
number  of  income-based  programs  have 
proliferated  to  fulfill  the  cash,  food, 
health,  housing,  education,  jobs,  social 
services,  and  other  needs  of  varioiLs 
groups,  congressional  consideration  of 
the  problem  has  become  increasingly 
fragmented.  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
President  in  1974  on  the  possibilities  for 
welfare  reform,  HEW  Secretary  Wein- 
berger described  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows: 

Some  nineteen  different  congressional 
committees  continuously  recommend  and 
obtain  enactment  of  incremental  changes, 
often  ■•solving"  one  apparent  problem  only 
to  create  another — sometimes  intentionally. 

I  observed  this  shortcoming  most  obvi- 
ously in  my  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  As  part  of  its  work 
on  the  Housing  and  Community  E>evel- 
opment  Act  of  1974.  the  subcommittee 
attempted  to  rewrite  our  subsidized 
housing  programs.  Although  a  major  ef- 
fect of  these  piograms  is  to  boost  recip- 
ients' effective  incomes,  our  discussion.s 
centered  almost  solely  on  the  programs' 
housing  supply  effects.  As  a  result  I  feel 
that  we  did  not  come  to  grips  with  some 
of  the  hard  questions  involved  in  co- 
ordinating the  public  housing  program, 
a  possible  cash  assistance  or  housing  al- 
lowance program,  and  other  aspects  of 
our  housing  strategy,  with  Federal  in- 
come support  efforts  in  as  effective  and 
sensible  a  manner  as  possible. 

With  the  blossoming  of  a  multitude 
of  assistance  programs,  the  receipt  of 
multiple  benefits  has  become  common 
and  thus  the  coordination  problems  have 
worsened.  One  of  the  Fiscal  Policy  Sub- 
committee's studies  estimated  that  26  of 
the  largest  federally -funded  income 
transfer  programs  and  the  major  non- 
Federal  programs  were  expected  to  have 
a  gross  total  of  119  million  beneficiaries 
in  fiscal  1972,  but  actually  would  be  aid- 
ing no  more  than  60  million  different 
individuals. 

In  another  subcommittee  study  of  tlie 
receipt  of  benefits  in  sLx  low  income 
areas,  it  was  estimated  that  between  60 
and  75  percent  of  the  households  receiv- 
ing any  b3nefits  at  eacli  site  received 
benefits  from  more  tlian  one  program, 
and  that  about  10  to  25  percent  of  the 
beneficiary  household.s  at  each  site  ben- 
efitted from  five  or  more  public  a.ssist- 
ance  programs.  For  example,  in  January, 
1973,  about  60  percent  of  the  families 
receiving  welfare— aid  to  families  witli 
dependent  children— also  received  food 
stamps.  Virtually  all  these  families  re- 
ceived medicaid  and  more  than  4  per- 
cent of  them  received  social  security.  A 
more  recent  study  of  food  stamp  recip- 
ients Indicated  that  recipients  partici- 


pated In  an  average  of  three  major  bene- 
fit programs.  The  survey  indicated  that 
only  about  7-percent  of  the  food  stamp 
recipients  relied  solely  on  food  stamps 
for  Federal  income-related  support. 
With  regard  to  social  security,  the  study 
of  six  low-Income  areas  hidicated  that 
far  less  than  half  the  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive Federal  income-related  support 
only  from  that  program. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  uncoordinated 
and  overlapping  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams affects  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  receiving  Federal  aid.  The  ex- 
ample I  gave  of  the  social  security  in- 
crea.se  illustrates  some  of  the  situation's 
least  desirable  consequences,  but  it  is 
far  from  the  only  type  of  example.  Along 
the  same  hnes,  a  person  who  has  earned 
both  veterans'  assistance  and  social  se- 
curity benefits  may  be  worse  off  than  a 
person  who  has  earned  neither,  because 
he  will  lose  public  assistance  and  medi- 
caid benefits  worth  a  higher  total 
amount  if  his  income  from  the  VA  and 
social  security  programs  exceod.s  the 
maximum  public  assistants  eligibility 
level.  The  opposite  type  of  problem  oc- 
curs when  a  welfare  recipient  is  penal- 
ized for  refusing  to  accept  a  validly  of- 
fered position  of  employment.  This 
penalty  may  be  offset  by  benefit  Increases 
in  otlier  programs  with  different  rules, 
fwch  as  a  reduction  in  public  housing 
rent  and  the  price  of  food  stamps. 

More  importantly,  the  diverse  patterns 
01  participation  by  the  poor  in  these 
varioas  programs  leave  each  partici- 
pant's total  level  of  Federal  assistance 
virtually  unpredictable.  At  two  of  the 
six  low-income  areas  covered  by  the 
subcommittee  survey,  households  receiv- 
ing benefits  from  five  or  more  programs 
on  average  had  total  incomes  of  more 
than  $6,500  per  year.  This  level  matched 
the  highest  level  of  guaranteed  income 
advocated  by  any  group  in  the  national 
political  spectrum  of  which  I  am  aware, 
and  is  higher  than  the  wages  of  mil- 
lions of  full-time  workers.  At  the  same 
time,  our  income  assistance  programs 
leave  more  than  24  million  Americans 
below  the  poverty  line.  Many  of  these 
.'^m^ricans  even  belong  to  population 
subgroups  favored  by  our  present  pro- 
grams, such  as  mothers  with  children. 
To  say  the  least,  this  is  highly  inequi- 
table and  certainly  not  the  type  of  "svs- 
tem"  which  Congress  could  have  had  in 
mmd. 

The  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  un- 
r  lordlnated  programs  also  guarantees 
that  a  higher  proportion  of  Government 
social  program  dollars  will  be  devoured 
by  administrative  co.sts  and  increased 
eiiors.  Each  additional  Government  pro- 
gram adds  a  layer  of  administrative  costs 
and  increases  the  chances  of  errors  in 
the  dlsbur^ement  of  benefit^.  These  cost 
Liyers  can  be  quite  thick,  as  the  current 
absorbtion  of  13  percent  of  food  stamp 
dollars  in  administrative  casts  illustrates. 

The  great  issue  with  regard  to  these 
income  av,si.stance  programs  has  always 
been  their  relationship  to  work.  With 
respect  to  this  i.ssue,  too,  the  mi.shmash 
of  imcoordinated  programs  has  produced 
some  unintended  and  perverse  results. 
This  has  happened  in  two  major  ways. 


First,  as  I  have  discussed,  it  Is  possible 
to  combine  the  benefits  from  several  pro- 
grams for  an  income  which  makes  a 
recipient  better  off  than  million  of  full- 
time  workers.  This  may  discourage  work 
effort  by  recipients  and  understandably 
causes  resentment  by  those  who  are 
working  for  low  wages.  Second,  the  pro- 
grams' penalties  for  Increased  earned 
income  can  accumulate  quickly  to  a  level 
which  makes  additional  work  over  a 
broad  income  range  an  irrational  choice. 
For  example,  recipients  of  AFDC  basi- 
cally are  allowed  to  keep  one-third  of 
each  additional  dollar  they  earn.  How- 
ever, in  addition  to  a  67-cent  reduction 
for  AFDC,  an  additional  earned  dollar 
will  trigger  a  reduction  of  at  least  an- 
other 8  cents  in  food  stamp  benefits  and 
8  cents  in  pubUc  housing  benefits 
through  a  rent  increase.  Thus,  for  the 
8  to  10  percent  of  AFDC  families  who 
receive  both  food  stamps  and  pubhc 
housing,  there  is  a  substantial  income 
range  over  which  an  additional  dollar  of 
eainings  will  increase  the  family's  in- 
come by  only  about  17  cents  if  in-kind 
benefits  are  given  their  cash  value.  Fur- 
thermore, the  dollar  of  earnings  which 
results  in  a  loss  of  AFDC  eligibility  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  medicaid  benefits 
worth  an  average  of  several  himdred 
dollars. 

Of  coui-se,  the  importance  of  these 
work  disincentives  is  decreased  to  the 
extent  that  persons  participating  In 
these  programs  either  cannot  work  or 
fail  to  report  additional  earned  income. 
While  both  of  these  considerations  are 
important,  neither  should  be  overempha- 
sized. With  regard  to  the  employabiUty 
of  recipients,  about  one-fifth  of  the 
families  below  the  poverty  line  had  a 
year-round,  full-time  worker  in  1974; 
72  percent  of  all  poor  male-headed  fam- 
ilies and  51  percent  of  all  poor  female- 
headed  families  had  some  earnings  in 
1972. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  working 
poor  are  still  slighted  by  our  financial  as- 
sistance programs,  families  with  workers 
certainly  are  not  totally  excluded.  In  the 
six  low-income  areas  study,  from  32  to 
68  percent  of  the  public  welfare  recipi- 
ents at  each  site  reported  earned  income. 
For  AFDC  households,  the  average  was 
47  percent.  The  study's  analysis  of  the 
recipient  groups  receiving  benefits  from 
five  or  more  progr.ims  also  indicated  that 
families  wtih  employable  heads  are  far 
from  excluded  from  this  group. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  clearly  is 
time  for  Congress  to  accept  its  responsi- 
bility for  doing  all  it  can  to  rationalize 
the  coordination  of  income  assistance 
programs.  The  bill  I  am  proposing  today 
would  foster  this  effort  in  three  ways. 
First,  it  would  require  any  congressional 
committee  which  reports  legislation  al- 
tering or  establishing  one  of  these  pro- 
grams to  accompany  the  measure  with  a 
stiitement  explaining  its  impact  on  other 
such  programs.  This  impact  statement 
would  include  an  explanation  of  antici- 
pated effects  on  eligibility  for  and  re- 
ceipt of  other  program  benefits,  antici- 
pated impact  on  program  administration, 
anticipated  changes  in  work  Incentives 
and  other  relevant  Information  the  com- 
mittee may  decide  to  include.  The  com- 
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mittee  could  omit  parts  of  the  statement, 
or  the  statement  In  its  entirety,  on  the 
grounds  that  inclusion  in  the  report 
would  not  be  practicable,  but  only  if  it 
instead  included  in  the  report  the  reasons 
lor  any  such  determinations.  The  Wn  in 
question  could  be  considered  by  the  full 
parent  body  only  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  the  impact  statement. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  designa- 
tion of  a  imit  within  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfiQce  to  be  charged  with  helping 
the  Congress  do  a  better  program  co- 
ordination Job.  This  would  be  required 
in  recognition  that  Congress  concern 
with  the  problem  in  the  past  has  been 
inadequate  and  that  committee  staffs 
often  are  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  pro- 
gram-related problems  which  reach  be- 
yond the  scope  of  their  committee's 
jurisdiction.  The  CBO  unit  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  assistance  particularly 
on  such  extra-jurlsdlctional  problems. 
The  unit  would  collect  and  develop  rele- 
\'ant  information.  buUdIng  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  other  agencies  to  the  extent  they 
are  suitable. 

Tliird.  the  President  would  be  required 
to  designate  a  specific  imit  or  agency 
within  the  executive  branch  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  adequate  in- 
come assistance  program  coordination 
and  for  collecting  and  developing  rele- 
vant Information.  The  bfll  allows  the 
President  the  latitude  he  needs  to  deter- 
mine the  agency  or  unit  best  suited  to 
perform  this  task  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
The  President  would  be  required  to  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  any  signifi- 
cant developments  in  program  coordina- 
tion, such  as  administrative  Innovations; 
any  significant  impact  which  incmne  as- 
sistance legislation  enacted  during  the 
past  3  years  has  had  on  other  lnc(Hne 
assistance  programs;  and  his  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  for  further  program 
coordination  improvements.  _ 

I  believe  that  by  fostering  sustained 
and  concentrated  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  attention  on  these  con- 
cerns, this  bill  takes  a  necessary  first 
step  toward  some  important  program 
improvements.  However,  improvement  of 
these  programs  undeniably  poses  some 
intractable  problems  for  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  the  am.ount  of  attention  de- 
voted to  the  task.  In  particular,  jwogram 
reformers  generally  must  balance  the 
vital  but  largely  confiicting  goals  of  pro- 
viding the  most  adequate  benefits  possi- 
ble to  those  most  in  need,  encouraging 
work  and  keeping  costs  reasonable.  To 
mention  just  ore  more  problem,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  programs  may  be  hard  to 
reduce  partly  because  the  public  prefers 
to  give  assistance  to  the  poor  in  the  form 
of  'nousing,  food,  or  other  inkind  benefits 
than  in  cash,  regardless  of  this  strategy's 
limitations  In  increasing  recipients'  well- 
being  and  the  administi-atlve  complica- 
tions. 

There  obviousli'  is  no  guarantee  that 
Hie  passage  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  lead  Congress  to  solve  these  tough 
problems,  or  even  to  address  them.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  need  for 
major  reforms  in  these  programs,  which 
I  liave  felt  to  be  critical  for  years,  de- 
t:acts  in  the  least  from  the  Importance 
of  p.issing  this  bill.  Some  important  Im- 


provemoits  within  the  present  prognun 
structure  may  be  achieved  as  a  result, 
^r  examine,  a  better  meshing  of  the 
programs'  treatment  of  recipient  Income 
and  benefit  digibllity  standards  which 
could  cut  administrative  costs  and  er- 
rors, and  a  fairer  distribution  of  multi- 
ple program  benefits,  may  be  possible  to 
achieve.  But  just  as  importantly,  this 
bill's  iM-ovisions  would  prod  legislators 
and  administrators  to  view  the  assistance 
programs  as  a  system,  rather  than  as 
separate  entities  within  the  felf doms  of 
their  particular  committees  or  agencies. 
I  believe  that  this  is  bound  to  increase 
congressional  determination  to  iron  out 
prognun  anomalies  and  rationalize  the 
progi-ams,  eventually  with  major  benefits 
to  both  recipients  and  taxpayers. 

Ths  prospects  for  any  overhaul  of  Fed- 
eral income  support  programs  in  the 
near  future  obviously  are  uncertain  at 
best  But,  if  the  passage  of  this  bill  focus- 
es legislators'  attention  on  the  total  ef- 
fects of  these  programs  on  recipients 
rather  than  allowing  continued  consido-- 
ations  of  each  program  pieconeal,  we 
certainly  will  be  taking  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  (irinted  in  the  Recors. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3160 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tliis 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Benefii  Pidgram 
Coordbiation  Act  of  1976". 

riNDIMCS 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  Congreas  finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  Goverumeut  wUl 
spend  more  than  $160  billion  to  Improve  the 
financial  plight  of  more  than  70  million 
Americans  this  year; 

(2)  a  number  of  OoTerrmient  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  financial  situation  of 
needy  Am«1cans  have  been  devel<q>ed  with- 
out sulBclent  efforts  to  coordinate  these  pro- 
gnans; 

(3)  a  majority  of  Individuals  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  benefits  are  participants  in 
luocc  than  one  sucb  program  and  a  sigzUfi- 
caiit  proportion  of  such  Individuals  axe  par- 
ticipants In  several  such  programs; 

(4)  as  a  result  of  this  situation,  legislative 
InltUtlves  affecting  such  programs  have 
sometimes  had  unforeseen  or  lll-C(Misldered 
effects.  Including  irratltmal  treatment  at  pro- 
gram beneficiaries,  payment  of  Inequitably 
high  benefits  to  some  beneficiaries  while 
others  remain  In  need,  frustration  of  Con- 
gressional Intent,  reduced  Incentives  for  In- 
dlTiduals  to  work  rather  than  rely  upon  gov- 
ernment assistance,  and  complications  In  the 
administration  of  such  programs  «-hlch  in- 
crease program  costs; 

(5)  the  existence  of  such  effects  has  been 
criticized  widely  and  has  helped  to  under- 
mine public  coufldence  in  Government  as- 
sistance programs  and  government  general- 
ly; and 

(6)  as  p.nrt  of  its  responsibility  for  the 
creation  and  revision  of  such  programs,  the 
Congress  has  a  compelling  duty  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  minimizes  these  problems  of 
program  coordination  to  the  grewle^t  extent 
feasible. 

PUlwi»<JaES 

Skc.  3.  TUe  purposes  of  this  Act  are  (1) 
to  provide  an  improved  legislative  procedure 
and  technical  assistance  designed  to  facili- 
tate more  careful  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  full  eRects  of  propo.<ed  legisla- 


tion establishing  or  changing  financial  beiw- 
fit  prognuna,  particularly  the  indirect  ef- 
Xacta  on  individuals,  famlllee,  or  households 
receiving  assistance  under  more  than  one 
such  program,  and  (2)  to  facilitate  Improved 
executive  branch  monitoring  of  interactions 
among  finaiicial  benefit  programs. 
DErmmoN 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  ••fin- 
ancial Ijeneflt  program"  means  a  program 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  which  financial  assist- 
ance or  benefits  are  made  available  to  In- 
dividuals (or  famUles  or  households)  on  the 
basis  of  present  or  past  Income  (including 
social  Insurance  programs  based  in  part  on 
taxes  deducted  or  paid  on  wages  or  Inconae) . 
and  includes  financial  assistance  or  benefits 
provided  under  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws. 

IIN.^NCIAI.   BENEFTT  PSOCR-^M    IMT.^CT 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  foUowing  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepieaenta- 
tives,  resi>ectively,  amd  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
recpectiv^y,  and  such  rules  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional light  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  ntanner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  a  comjnlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  reports 
a  bUl  or  resolution  establishing  or  changing 
a  financial  benefit  program,  the  report  ac- 
companying such  bUl  or  resolution  abaU.  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  this  subsection.  cMitaln 
a  statement  describing  any  expected  signifi- 
cant impact  on  any  other  financial  benefit 
program  or  programs.  Such  statement  shall 
include  an  explanation  of — 

(A)  anticipated  changes  in  the  amounts 
of  benefits  provided  (or  wages  or  IncoDM 
taxed)  under  such  other  program  or  pro- 
grams, including  both  the  Incidence  and 
magnitude  of  Increases  and  decreases  In  such 
amounts; 

(B)  anticipated  Impact  on  ellgtbility  \in- 
der  such  other  progrsm  or  jwograms; 

(C)  antlc^ated  Impact  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  other  program  or  programs; 
and 

(D)  anticipated  changes  In  work  Incen- 
tives for  participants  In  such  other  program 
or  programs. 

Such  statement  may  also  Include  such  other 
Information  and  reoommendatiozui  as  the 
committee  deems  appropriate.  If  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  the  establishment  or 
change  of  such  fliuuiclal  benefit  prognun 
will  have  no  expected  significant  impact  on 
any  other  financial  benefit  program,  the  re- 
port accompanying  such  bill  or  resoIutl<m 
shall  contain  a  statement  to  that  effect,  and 
its  reasons  for  making  such  determination. 

(2)  If  the  committee  determines  that  It  Is 
Impracticable  to  Include  the  statement  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  or  a  portion  thereof 
in  such  report,  and  includes  in  such  report 
its  reasons  for  making  such  determination, 
then  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  such 
report  or  such  portion. 

(3)  Each  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  which  has  jxuis- 
dictlon  over  bills  or  resolutions  establishing 
or  changing  any  financial  benefit  program  or 
programs  shaU  adopt  rules  setting  forth  Its 
criteria  for  determining  whether  the  estab- 
lishment or  change  of  a  financial  benefit 
program  would  have  any  expected  significant 
impact  on  any  other  financial  benefit  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  (1 )  ^aiene\'er  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives  nrporta  a  blU 
or  resolution  making  any  change  In  t)\e  ap- 
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plication  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  to 
Individuals  (other  than  a  change  which  es- 
tablishes or  changes  a  financial  benefit  pro- 
gram) the  report  accompanying  such  bill  or 
resolution  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  contain  a  statement  describing 
any  expected  significant  Impact  on  any  fi- 
nancial benefit  program  or  programs.  Such 
statement  shall  Include  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  may  in- 
clude such  other  information  and  recom- 
mendations as  ihe  committee  deems  appro- 
priate. If  the  committee  determines  that  the 
change  in  the  application  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws  to  individuals  will  have  no  e.x- 
pected  significant  impact  on  any  fliiaiiclal 
benefit  program,  the  report  accompanying 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  and  its  reasons  for  mak- 
ing such  determination. 

(2)  If  the  committee  deierniines  »hat  It 
is  impracticable  to  include  the  .statenieui  re- 
quired by  paragraph  1 1)  or  a  portion  thereof 
in  such  report,  and  includes  in  such  report  its 
reasons  for  making  such  determination,  then 
paragraph  (1)  shall  net  apply  to  such  report 
or  such  portion. 

(3)  Each  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  bills  or  resolutions  changing  the 
application  of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  to 
individuals  shall  adopt  rules  setting  forth 
its  criteria  for  determining  whether  such  a 
change  would  have  any  expected  significant 
Impact  on  any  financial  benefit  program. 

(d)(1)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  bill  or  resolution  reported  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  which 
establishes  or  changes  a  financial  benefit  pro- 
gram unless  the  report  accompanying  such 
bill  or  resolution  contains  the  statement  re- 
quired by  subsection  (bid)  or  the  reasons 
for  making  a  determination  under  subsei^tion 
(b>(2>. 

(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either  the 
Senate  or  tlie  House  of  Representative?  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  reported  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
which  changes  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws 
tmless  the  report  accompanying  such  bill  or 
resolution  contains  the  statement  required 
by  subsection  i  c  i  1 1 )  or  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing a  determination  tinder  subsection  (c)  (2). 

(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  95th 
Congress. 

ASSISTANCE  BV   THe  CONGRESSIONAL  BfDGET 
OFFICE 

Sec.  6.  lai  As  .soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  first  session 
of  the  95th  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  designate  a  viiut. 
within  that  office  to  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding as.ststance  to  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  i>i 
complying  with  the  provlalons  of  section  5 
and  In  otlier  efforts  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  financial  benefit  programs  particular- 
ly as.sistaiice  to  any  such  conmittee  relating 
lo  financial  beneiU  programs  winch  are  i;ri 
within  the  jurisdiction  oi  such  commiiiee. 

lb)  The  tuiit  C"  tlie  Contfressioii^I  Budget 
Office  designated  unUcr  s';b.se  ■*. ion  (a)  shall, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Dire.  tor.  collect 
and  develop  re'.evanl  liiforinntion  ooticer:iing 
interactions  between  financial  benefit  pro- 
grams, using  information  collected  or  devel- 
oped by  other  agencies  to  the  extent  such  in- 
formation Is  suitable. 

ic)  The  Director  may.  at  a-.r.-  time,  tip^^n 
his  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  any 
committee  or  committees  cf  the  .Senate  or 
House  of  Represent.->tives.  submit  to  Congress 
or  to  such  committee  or  committees  alterna- 
tive recommendation.s  for  improvel  cjordina- 
tlon  of  linanr-ial  benefit  program  . 
E.xECurrvE  branch   monitoring   a.nd   rh'jris 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
governmental    unit,   dfparlmcia,   aije.'i''v    t  r 


Instrumentality,  to  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing adequate  monitoring  of  the  interactions 
among  financial  benefit  programa  »u<J  for 
the  collection  and  development  of  relevant 
information  concerning  such  interactions. 

lb)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  or 
before  April  1  of  each  year,  a  report  setting 
forth— 

II)  any  slgnlflcar.t  developments  In  the 
coordination  of  financial  benetit  programs 
auring  the  preceding  year: 

\2)  any  significant  mipaot  which  legisla- 
tion establishing  or  ciianging  a  hnanclal  ben- 
etit program  and  Implemented  during  the 
past  three  >ears  has  had  on  other  financial 
benefit  programs;  and 

'3i  any  recommendations  he  mav  have  to 
provide  farther  Improvements  In  the  co^^di- 
nation  of  nr.aiKial  benefit  programs. 


By  Mr.  CANNON; 

S.  3162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain 
compensation  of  employees  from  multi- 
ple taxation  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  residence  or  the  State 
or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  compensation  is  earned.  Refeired 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islative proposal  I  offer  today  is  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  an  inequitable  situation 
that  has  developed  since  the  enactment 
in  1970  of  Public  Law  91-569.  That  leg- 
islation permitted  a  State  to  require  em- 
ployers to  withhold  income  tax  from  em- 
ployees engaged  in  interstate  transpor- 
tation if  more  than  50  percent  of  em- 
ployment travel  occurred  in  that  State. 

I  feel  tliere  are  strong  argimients  for 
providing  an  exemption  to  the  1970  law 
for  workers  who  can  be  characterized  as 
transportation  employees  who  resided  in 
one  State  but  yet  must  travel  to  another 
State  or  several  States  in  order  to  per- 
form their  work  duties.  I  am  thinking 
specifically  of  railroad  employees,  truck 
drivers,  water  carriers,  and  air  carrier 
employees.  The  proposal  I  have  submit- 
ted would  insure  that  these  employees 
would  have  a  State  Income  tax  liability 
to  the  State  in  which  they  physically 
reside  rather  than  being  liable  to  the 
State  or  States  in  which  the  interstate 
tran5iJortation  employee  performs  his 
v.ork  duties. 

To  illustrate  the  pioblem  I  would  like 
to  shaie  with  my  colleagues  the  current 
Situation  i;i  Nevada.  Numerous  Nevada 
residents  are  employed  in  interstate 
travel  into  California  and  the  State  of 
Calit"ornii.a  requires  Nevada  based  em- 
ployers to  withhold  income  lax  from  the 
wa  ;es  of  .stich  employees,  according  to 
the  percentoL'e  of  employed  travel  occur- 
ring in  C-.tlifornia  under  threat  of  mak- 
ing the  cinplo.ver  respon.siblp  for  any 
ti'xes  whl.h  are  not  witiiheli. 

These  Nevada  ;esidents  receive  no 
.servic€.s  fiom  the  State  of  California  in 
return  fo:-  .-ueh  ta.\es,  nor  does  their 
prc.~er''e  \n  C'alif-jrni;!  (iunng  the  course 
of  their  c:ni?loyment  result  in  any  ex- 
peiue  ta  C:Uifornia  tliat  is  not  fully 
compensated  for  by  tlieir  employers  in 
the  form  of  highway  u.'^e.  corporate  in- 
come, and  othrr  taxes.  I  fetl  thrt  tlic 
withlinlditiEr  of  Califoriii-i  income  taxes 
fi-O'n  Nevada  i-esideiiL>  imposes  on  un- 
fair lUid  d!-criniTiiato:-\  burden  on  them 


and  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  favoiably  on  the  bill  I  introduced 
today. 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  is  identical 
to  the  one  that  passed  the  Senate  in 
1970  but  unfortunately  there  were  sev- 
eral changes  in  conference  with  the 
House.  I  believe  that  these  interstate 
transportation  employees  should  meet 
their  tax  obligation  in  the  State  in  which 
they  physically  reside. 

The  1970  Public  Law  91-569  exempted 
ihe.se  employees  from  the  withliolding 
for  State  income  tax  purposes,  my  pro- 
posal exempts  these  employees  from  the 
tax  liability  if  they  meet  the  criteria 
outlined  in  the  bill. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son) : 

S.  yi63.  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment 
of  interest  on  demand  deposits  which 
consist  of  public  funds  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division or  instrumentality  of  a  State. 
Referred  lo  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  mtnois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
myself,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to 
provide  a  measure  of  financial  relief  to 
our  hai-d-pressed  State  and  IoceJ  gov- 
ernments, and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  weU,  by  authorizing  payment  of 
interest  on  billions  of  dollars  in  public 
funds  held  as  demand  deposits  in  com- 
mercial banks  throughout  the  country. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
repeal  the  sections  of  Federal  law  pro- 
liibiting  interest  payments  on  demand 
deposits  for  those  deposits  which  con- 
sist of  public  funds  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  local  government.  The 
effect  of  his  repeal  would  be  to  enable 
units  of  government  to  earn  interest  on 
all  their  funds,  including  short-teim 
deposits  held  in  checking  accounts,  un- 
til they  are  drawn  out  to  pay  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  the  taxpayers  who 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  earnings  on 
their  money,  and  not  the  banks.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  proposmg  will  help  gov- 
ernmental bodies  get  the  best  possible 
rate  of  return  on  all  their  tax  dollars. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Senate  has 
already  passed  the  Financial  Institutions 
Art.  which  includes  the  complete  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  on  payment  of  interest 
on  demand  deposits,  effective  in  1978  or 
1980  at  the  latest.  The  committee  report 
on  the  bill  states  that  this  prohibition, 
enacted  in  the  wake  of  the  bank  failures 
of  ihe  early  1930's,  "is  no  longer  justified 
and  its  repeal  is  in  the  public  interest." 
The  Hoiise  Banking  Committee  is  now 
■vo.king  on  similar  legislation. 

Thus  the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
doe.^  r.ot  represent  any  radical  departure 
frcni  present  thinking  in  Congress  and 
i;i  tlie  pubhc  at  large.  Quite  the  contra '-y. 
.^.11  my  bill  would  do  is  accelerate  th? 
rlianges  thot  are  already  slated  to  occur, 
while  confining  the  scope  of  those 
changes  at  this  point  to  demand  deposits 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government.-:. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  for  Con- 
gi-e.ss  to  delay  allowing  interest  payment.s 
on  public  demand  deposits.  The  potei.- 
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tial  benefits  far  outweigh  the  costs.  Pub- 
lic funds  constttute  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  demand  deposits  in  the  banking 
system^ — ^less  than  7  percent— so  the  im- 
pact on  the  system  as  a  whole  would  be 
lather  small.  On  the  othor  hand,  the 
amoimt  of  public  funds  held  as  demand 
deposits  is  rather  large— about  30  per- 
cent— BO  the  financial  gain  to  our  units  of 
government  should  be  substantial.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  the  incontrovertible 
argument  that  the  benefits  of  this  reform 
could  hardly  be  more  wideq?read.  since 
they  will  accrue  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  thus  to  all  our  citizens. 

So  there  is  every  reason  for  Congress 
to  act  swiftly  to  lift  the  prohibition  on 
payment  of  interest  on  demand  deposits 
where  the  ftmds  involved  are  deposits  of 
the  U.S.  Government  or  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  deposits,  both 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees 
have  been  considering  legislation  to  allow 
earnings  on  Treasiuy  tax  and  loan  ac- 
cotmts,  which  contain  most  of  the  non- 
interest  bearing  deposits  of  the  n.S.  Oov- 
emment.  Congressional  action  came  in 
the  wake  of  a  Treasury  Department 
study  released  in  June  1974  showing  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  losing  over 
$260  million  a  year  on  the  balances  in 
those  accounts,  which  then  averaged  $4 
to  $5  billion  a  day.  Since  that  time. 
Treasury  has  adopted  a  new  policy  of 
drawing  down  the  balances  in  tax  and 
loan  accoimts  more  rapidly,  to  an  aver- 
age of  only  $1.4  billion  in  cal^idar  year 
1975,  which  has  substantially  reduced  the 
earnings  loss  on  these  accounts. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  last  December 
giving  the  Treasury  general  authority  to 
invest  the  excess  cash  balances  in  tax 
and  loan  accoimts  and  thereby  earn  in- 
terest on  them.  For  a  numtier  of  reasons, 
I  believe  that  direct  payment  of  inter- 
est— along  the  lines  proposed  in  this 
bill — is  a  better  approach.  Meanwhile, 
we  at  least  have  the  assurance  that  the 
Treasury  is  no  longer  losing  large  sums 
of  money  on  tax  and  loan  accounts  while 
we  deliberate  on  the  best  course  of  action 
to  take. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  such  assur- 
ance wiUi  respect  to  State  and  local  de- 
posits. I  believe  the  handling  of  these 
public  funds  is  a  far  more  pressing  con- 
cern at  this  time.  The  sums  of  money  in- 
volved are  much  larger,  and  the  prob- 
lems far  greater. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  our 
State  and  local  governments  are  in  fi- 
nancial trouble.  Inflation  and  recession 
have  raised  the  cost  of  services  and  cut 
into  tax  revenues,  putting  them  in  a  real 
budget  squeeze.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing would  not  be  a  magic  cure  for 
these  problems,  but  it  would  help  State 
and  local  governments  to  get  the  most 
lor  the  money  they  do  have. 

And  they  do  have  a  lot  of  money 
According  to  the  most  recent  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve,  State  and 
local  governments  hold  over  $18  billion 
in  demand  deposits  at  commercial  banks. 
This  means  they  are  losing  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year — the  earnings  value  of  that 
money  at  today's  interest  rates,  which 
range  from  5  to  5V2  percent. 


niat  $1  trillion  in  lost  earnings  is  no 
small  sum.  It  is  equal  to  almost  half  of 
aU  the  Federal  funds  allocated  to  com- 
munity devdopniNit  programs  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  It  is  me-sixth  of  the  money 
spent  for  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program,  which  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's largest  program  of  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

I  see  a  strange  paradox  here.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  passes  one  law  to  turn 
over  $6  billion  in  its  own  tax  revenues  to 
help  States  and  localities  meet  their  ex- 
penses, whUe  at  the  same  time  it  keeps 
on  the  books  another  law  which  prevents 
those  same  imits  of  government  frcon 
earning  $1  billion  out  of  their  own 
tax  revenues  so  they  can  take  care  of 
their  needs  by  themsdves. 

Going  beyond  the  financial  advantages 
involved,  I  believe  that  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  State  and  local  de- 
mand deposits  would  stimulate  major  re- 
forms in  the  cash  management  practices 
of  public  bodies.  Traditionally  Uils  has 
been  an  area  riddled  with  c(»Tuption  and 
influence  peddling.  Very  often  a  State 
treastu^r,  or  a  municipality's  money 
handler,  has  few  or  no  restrictions  placed 
on  his  authority  to  deposit  unexpended 
cash  balances.  All  too  often  those  funds 
end  up  in  banks  controlled  by  pixHnlnent 
politicians,  or  by  their  friends,  relatives 
and  campaign  contributors — so-called 
pet  banks. 

The  big  prize — and  the  biggest  source 
of  corruption — ^is  the  non-interest-bear- 
ing account.  Sometimes  these  are  genu- 
ine demand  accounts,  with  the  funds  de- 
posited and  then  withdrawn  in  a  very 
short  time.  All  too  often  the  money  stays 
there  for  long  periods  of  time.  Either 
way,  the  banks  make  huge  amounts  of 
money  on  these  accoimts,  by  investing 
them  either  short  term  in  the  Federal 
funds  market  or  in  longer  term,  higher 
3rleld  assets.  And  they  get  to  keep  every 
cent  they  make. 

I  asked  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation — FDIC — to  supply  me  with 
a  list  of  the  top  100  banks  in  the  coun- 
try in  ratio  of  State  and  local  demand 
deposits  to  total  demand  deposits.  The  top 
bank  on  the  list  got  86  percent  of  its  de- 
mand deposits  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. All  of  the  top  100  got  over  40 
percent  of  their  demand  deposits  from 
States  and  localities,  and  36  of  them 
had  ratios  of  over  50  percent. 

These  ratios  far  exceed  any  normal 
amount  of  bankuig  holdings  of  public 
demand  deposits.  Looking  at  FDIC  fig- 
ures for  the  100  largest  banks  in  the 
country,  one  finds  that  public  deposits 
make  up  an  average  of  just  5.8  percent  of 
their  total  demand  deposit  holdings,  and 
very  few  have  ratios  of  over  10  percent. 
And  in  this  case,  public  deposit  figures 
include  U.S.  Treasury  tax  and  loan  ac- 
coimt  fimds  as  well  as  State  and  local 
demand  deposits. 

These  ratio  comparisons  suggest  tliat 
something  is  wrong.  A  few  banks  are 
soaking  up  most  of  the  gravy,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  while  othei's  are  getting 
little  or  none.  In  the  end,  of  course,  it 
is  the  taxpayer  who  really  gets  soaked — 
because  it  is  his  money  and  he  Ls  not  get- 
ting one  penny  out  of  it. 


Occasionally  gross  abuses  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  funds  come  to  light 
and  reedve  some  publicity,  and  maybe  a 
few  changes  are  made.  New  York  State 
has  recently  been  embroiled  in  a  major 
scandal  involving  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  lottery  funds  deposited  interest 
free  hi  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in  Albany,  one 
of  whose  vice  presidents  is  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  Republican  Party.  The  as- 
sembly ways  and  means  committee  is  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  and  finding  a 
number  of  abuses  of  State  funds.  Correc- 
tive legislation  is  bdng  considered) 
Meanwhile,  New  York  State  teeters  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  its  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  have  been  losing  mil- 
lions. 

All  too  often  the  abuses  do  not  come  to 
hght.  Or  they  are  not  really  major 
abuses;  maybe  the  noninterest  beartaig 
accoimts  are  rdatlvely  small,  and  are 
spread  out  amcmg  a  number  oi  banks. 
The  basic  problem — and  the  real  tempta- 
tion— ^lies  in  the  tact  that  by  law  demand 
deposits  caimot  bear  interest,  and  State 
and  local  governments  have  to  keep  some 
of  tlieir  mcmey  in  checking  accounts  or 
they  cannot  pay  their  bUls. 

If  Congress  acts  to  ammd  the  Federal 
law,  so  there  are  no  barriers  to  obtaining 
interest  on  any  type  of  public  funds  ac- 
count, it  will  be  pretty  hard  for  any  State 
treasurer  or  other  money  handler  to 
Justify  keeping  public  money  in  interest- 
free  accounts.  By  removing  the  major 
source  of  tonptation,  I  believe  we  would 
get  rid  of  the  major  source  of  corruption 
as  well.  This  simple  legislative  change 
would  give  State  and  local  governments 
the  ability  and  the  incentive  to  get  a  bet- 
ter return  on  their  funds. 

There  is  also  a  brighter  side  to  the  pic- 
ture of  State  and  local  cash  management. 
Some  States  and  municUMoities  have 
made  genuine,  even  creative  efforts  to 
tiandle  their  funds  so  as  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  fnxn  them.  A  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  November  1975  reveals  that 
many  States  have  well-developed  policies 
for  managing  their  cash  balances,  by 
investing  them  to  stimulate  in-Statie 
economic  growth  or  to  achieve  maximum 
yield  ccmsistent  with  security  and 
liquidity. 

For  those  States  and  localities  which 
already  have  good  cash  balance  manage- 
ment policies,  allowing  payment  of  inter- 
est on  demand  deposits  will  help  them  do 
their  job  stiU  lietter,  by  expanding  their 
options  and  giving  them  access  to  a 
higher  return  on  their  funds.  It  should  be 
of  particular  benefit  to  smaller  com- 
munities with  relatively  low  cash  bal- 
ances. These  communities  may  not  be 
able  to  make  effective  use  of  the  invest- 
ment options  currently  available,  such  as 
certificates  of  deposit  or  short-term 
Treasury  bills,  because  of  minimum 
dollar  amounts  and  processing  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings later  on  in  the  session,  with  two 
objectives  in  mind. 

The  first  is  to  get  action  on  this  bill 
to  repeal  the  prohibition  on  payment  of 
interest  on  public  demand  deposits,  so 
that  the  U.S.  Government  and  State 
and  local  governments  can  get  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  earnings  value  of  the  money 
they  hold  in  demand  accounts. 

The  second,  broader  scale  objective 
Is  to  conduct  a  general  examination  into 
the  way  in  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments handle  the  public  funds  under 
their  control.  Do  they  use  them  to  get  the 
best  return  for  the  public  or  to  reward 
special  interests  in  the  banking  indus- 
try? Is  there  a  need  for  better  distribu- 
tion of  information  about  the  cash 
balance  management  practices  of  cer- 
tain States  and  municipalities,  so  that 
others  can  profit  from  their  ideas  and 
experience? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  answer 
some  of  these  questions  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings.  The  answers  we  arrive  at 
and  the  action  we  take  should  make  a 
major  contribution  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  fli  ancial  condition  of  Govern- 
ments at  all  levels  and  protecting  the 
Interest  of  the  taxpayers. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON : 
S.  3164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  In  order  to  expedite 
the  issuance  of  licenses  to  operate  citi- 
zen's band  radio  transmitters.  Referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Commerce. 

CB    RADIOS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  If 
trends  continue,  more  than  9  million 
Americans  will  become  citizens  band 
radio  operators  this  year.  Judging  from 
past  experience  20  to  40  percent  of  them 
will  not  bother  to  apply  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  a  li- 
cense and  will  operate  their  radio  illeg- 
ally without  call  letters. 

Those  who  do  applj'  for  a  license  will 
wait,  up  to  4  months  recently,  for  ap- 
proval from  the  FCC  before  they  can  use 
the  radio.  Fewer  than  one-hundreth  of 
1  percent  of  the  aprlications  will  be  re- 
jected for  reasons  other  than  age,  ineli- 
gibility, or  technical  errors  on  the  appli- 
cation form. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  allow  point-of-sale  licens- 
ing for  citizen  band  radios. 

This  bill  will  enable  a  CB  rcidio  pur- 
chaser to  fill  out  a  license  form  at  the 
retail  store.  The  form  will  have  call  sig- 
nals printed  on  it.  CB  license  eligibility 
regulations,  usage  requirements,  and  tlie 
penalties  for  violations  of  such  require- 
ments will  be  read  by  the  applicant  and 
the  document  will  be  signed.  The  signed 
license  and  application  fee  will  be  mailed 
by  the  retailer  to  the  FCC.  The  retailer 
v.ill  chart;c  a  re2.=onable  amount  for  his 
efforts. 

FoUowins  the  i^oint-ol-sale  licensing 
procedure,  the  CB  o»-ner_can  begin 
broadcasting  immedia4elyr  If  he  is  not 
notified  by  the  FCC  within  90  days  about 
license  ineligibility,  he  c?n  assume  that 
he  is  permanently  licensed. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  m^ke  it 
very  difiQcult  for  anyone  to  purchase  a 
new  citizens  band  radio  without  receiv- 
ing a  license  and  call  signals  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
According  to  tiie  FCC  the  swift  prolifera- 
tion of  CB's  has  made  rule  enforcement 
very  difficult — particularly  among  the 
unlicensed.  Abuses  by  irresponsible  radio 
owners  have  cast  aspersions  over  the  va.st 
majority  of  conscientious  CB  operators. 


Point  of  sale  licensing  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  bureaucracy  necessary  for  the 
licensing  of  citizen  band  radios.  The  cur- 
rent mailing  of  half  a  million  letters  a 
month  from  the  FCC  to  the  newly  li- 
censed CB'ers  can  be  eliminated. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion recently  studied  the  elimination  of 
CB  licensing  altogether.  They  rejected 
that  alternative  citing  problems  of  inter- 
national license  agreements,  the  impair- 
ment of  effective  enforcement  and  others. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  create  a  licensing  pro- 
cedure which  is  superior  to  tlie  current 
practice.  I  would  hope,  however,  that 
congressional  hearings  on  lliis  bill  will 
aLso  con.sider  other  altemauves. 

Tlie  ramifications  of  the  citizens  band 
radio  phenomenon  are  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood. Full  and  complete  congres- 
sional hearings  on  all  aspects  of  the  is- 
sue will  enable  the  Government  to  more 
sulequately  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlae  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rejfresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a:isembled,  TTiat  section 
309  of  the  Conununtcatlons  Act  of  1934  la 
amended  by  lusertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fol'.owlrig: 

"(l)(I)  In  order  to  expedite  the  licensing 
of  operators  of  citizen's  band  radio  trans- 
mitters the  Commission  may — 

"(A)  authorize  any  retail  dealer  selling 
such  transmitters  to  Issue,  on  a  conditional 
basis  subject  to  denial  pursuant  to  clause 
(C).  8T.ich  a  license  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission complete  with  call  number,  upon 
appUcation  completed  by  the  applicant  on 
forms  fij-iiUhed  by  the  Commission  and 
mailed  by  ref;lsterea  mall  to  the  CommL^lon 
by  ."luch  dealer; 

"(B)  authorize  such  dealer  to  collect  (1) 
and  transmit  to  the  Commission  the  Com- 
mission's fee  for  such  license,  and  (U)  a  rea- 
sonable amount,  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, as  compensated  for  such  dealer's 
coet3  in  supplytug  services  authorized  In  this 
subsection; 

"(C)  at  any  tl.Tve  within  the  180  day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  mailing  of  such 
appUcation.  deny,  by  notice  only  mailed  to 
such  applicant,  the  Lssuance  of  such  llrense 
upon  determining  that  such  applicant  is  not 
qualified  for  -such  license. 

'■i2)  The  C  >mniibsion  shall  Include  in  ap- 
propriate places  la  applications  and  Ucci^ces 
pursuant  to  this  subjection  - 

■■(A>  requirements  with  re  pcct  to  eligi- 
bility for  RtK'h  a  license; 

"(B)  requirements  with  re.pect  to  radio 
usage  pursuant  to  such  a  license; 

"(C(  a  specific  statement  that  uU  licensees 
v.iU  be  expected  to  cjmply  with  such  re- 
quirements which  eac'ii  applicant  must  agree 
to  by  rlyaatvire:  and 

"(D)  the  penaltl-s  pro.'ldcd  for  violating 
such  requirements. 

•■(3 1  The  CommKsloa  U  atithorlzed  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  us  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlsioiis  of  this  subsection.". 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGs.  Mr.  Magnttson.  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Stevens,  ana  Mr. 

TUNNKY I : 

S.  3165.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
marine  science  and  teclinology  policy  of 
the  United  States,  to  extend  the  national 


sea  grant  program,  and  for  ottier  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  'Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

STREINCTHtNING     THK     SEA-SRiMF     CULLXCE 
PROCKAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  with  Senator  Macnuson. 
Senator  Holiings,  my  senior  colleague. 
Senator  Pastore,  and  Senator  Stkvens, 
legislation  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
national  sea-grant  college  program,  and 
to  Improve  the  capability  of  the  National 
Ocean  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion— NOAA — to  carry  out  the  vital 
oceans  and  coa.<:tal  zone  responsibilities 
Congress  has  assigned  to  it. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  is  the 
result  of  months  of  study  of  the  sea- 
grant  college  program  by  the  Senate  Na- 
tional Ocean  Policy  Study  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Senator  Magwttson,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Senator  Holungs, 
chairman  of  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study,  have  made  major  contributions  to 
the  development  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
commend  and  thank  them  for  their  in- 
terest and  their  leadership  in  this  co- 
operative effort  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  sea-grant  college  program.  I 
want  to  commend  also  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Pastore,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
who  has  through  the  years  given  strong 
and  essential  support  to  the  sea-grant 
college  program. 

As  tlie  original  Senate  sponsor  of  leg- 
islation which  established  the  sea-grant 
college  program  10  years  ago.  In  1966, 
I  am  proud  of  the  work  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  program. 

The  intent  of  the  original  Sea-Grant 
College  Act,  was  to  bring  to  bear  on  our 
Nation's  rich  ocean  resources  the  same 
mechanisms  that  our  system  of  land- 
grant  colleges  applied  so  successfully  to 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural resources. 

Accordingly,  the  Sea  Grant  Act  au- 
th.irizcd  matching  grants  to  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  institutions  for 
programs  of  education,  to  provide  the 
scientific  enpineering  and  technical 
skills  required  for  marine  resource  de- 
velopment ;  applied  reseaixli  to  find  ways 
to  improve  our  utilization  of  marine  re- 
.<;Durce5,  and  advisory  and  extension 
services,  ta  make  certain  that  the  fruits 
of  education  and  research  programs 
reached  those  involved  in  the  utilization 
ci  marine  resources. 

'I'he  sea  grant  program  emi:)haRized 
the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive, 
multidisciplinary  appi-oach  to  marine 
resource  development  and  protection, 
recognising  that  the  combined  talents  of 
marine  biologLst,s,  physical  oceanogra- 
pher.s.  ensineer.i,  lawyers,  home  econo- 
mists, an<l  other  specialists  are  required 
for  sensible  and  effective  development  of 
marine  resouixes. 

I  believe  the  sea  grant  program,  de- 
spite limited  funding,  has  demonstrated 
through  its  achievements  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress  in  approving  and  support- 
ing the  sea  grant  approach  to  marine  re- 
source education,  research,  and  develop- 
ment. 
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It  Is  tnlmarlly  because  of  tfae  see  grant 
program  that  we  now  have  strong  cen- 
ters of  competence  and  praflclency  in 
marine  science  and  technology  that  we 
ran  and  do  draw  upon  to  assist  in  the 
wise  use,  management,  and  iH-eservation 
of  the  increasingly  important  food,  min- 
eral, recreational,  and  commercial 
values  of  our  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
areas. 

The  examination  of  the  sea  grant  col- 
lege program  by  NOPS  produced  the 
conclusion  that  the  program  has  per- 
formed consistently  and  wdl  In  striving 
to  fulfill  its  congressional  mandate. 

The  sea  grant  authorization  bill 
presented  today  preserves  the  essential 
quality  and  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  adds  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  strengthen  its  capabilities  as  a 
component  of  NOAA.  The  major  change 
is  the  addition  of  a  separately  authorized 
program  of  grants,  with  no  matching  re- 
quirements, for  research  designed  to 
meet  national  needs  in  addition  to  the 
existing  matching  grants  for  marine 
programs  which  may  be  primarily  re- 
sponsive to  regional.  State,  or  local 
needs.  This  provision  will  enhance  the 
capability  of  sea  grant  to  meet  national 
research  needs  as  determined  within 
NOAA. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  gives  spe- 
cific authority  for  some  activities  al- 
ready being  coiKiucted  imder  the  broad 
authority  of  the  existing  Sea  Grant  Act. 
including  the  participation  by  regional 
consortia,  and  the  sponsorship  of  sea 
grant  fellowships  by  participating  uni- 
versities. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  a  strength- 
ened sea  grant  college  program,  this  leg- 
islation includes  under  a  separate  title, 
significant  provisions  designed  to 
strengthen  NOAA's  capabilities  for 
policy  planning,  research,  technology  as- 
sessment, and  management  of  ocean  and 
coastal  resources.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished primarily  through  a  new  Office  of 
Marine  Resources,  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  headed  by  an  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  NOAA. 

This  legislation  already  has  benefited 
in  the  course  of  its  preparation  from 
comments  and  suggestions  offered  by  a 
broad  national  cross-section  of  the  na- 
tional oceans  and  marine  affairs  com- 
munity. I  would  emphasize  that  the  bill 
is  still  subject  to  modification  and  im- 
provement. 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  will  be  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
May  22  and  23.  I  hope  and  expect  that 
testimony  at  those  hearings  will  lead  to 
lUrtlier  refinements  and  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  its  provisions  be  printed  in  their 
entirety  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  by  myself  and  other  co- 
.s;)onsors  of  the  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  the  Congress  has  recognized 
and  highlighted  the  importance  of  the 
oceans  and  coastal  zone  to  the  Nation's 
future    Several  of  us  have  stressed  the 


need  for  national  policies  and  programs 
for  the  wise  developmoit  and  oonserva- 
tkm  of  our  marine  resources.  1  have  been 
particularly  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  nation's  prodigious  science 
and  technology  capability  to  meet  na- 
tional ocean  goals.  In  a  world  of  "limited" 
resources  the  oceans  offer  a  potential 
view  source  of  certain  scarce  resources. 
But  one  "imlimited"  resoiurce  is  the 
knowledge  gained  through  scientific  and 
technological  endeavors.  Development  of 
both  these  "limited"  and  "unlimited"  re- 
sources will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

In  1966  Congress  passed  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  and  the  National  Sea  Grant  Collie 
and  Program  Act.  The  Sea  Grant  Act 
was  part  of  the  culmination  of  efforts  to 
latmch  a  strong  Federal  program  in  the 
oceans  and  coastal  zone  thi-ough  the  ap- 
plication of  science:  First,  to  solve  na- 
tional needs  for  marine  resources;  sec- 
ond, to  develop  skilled  manpower;  and 
third,  to  provide  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  program  established  by  the 
Sea  Grant  Act  provides  for  grants  to 
colleges  and  imiversitles  for  education, 
training,  and  research  to  accomplish 
these  goals.  The  sea  grant  program  au- 
thorization expires  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  establishment  of  NOAA,  by  execu- 
tive reorganization  in  1970.  was  the  re- 
sult of  recommendations  from  the  Marine 
Science  Conunission  established  by  the 
Marine  Resources  Act.  NOAA  was  origi- 
nally envisioned  as  an  ag^icy  to  advance 
marine  science  generally,  and  to  lead  the 
ocean  and  coastal  program  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Although  the  acccnnpllsh- 
ments  of  NOAA  have  been  extensive,  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  Congress  for 
a  strong,  independent  agency  to  carry 
forth  an  ocean  and  coastal  zone  pro- 
gram, of  which  sea  grant  would  be  an 
Important  part,  have  not  been  fully 
achieved.  And,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong 
parent  organization,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
sea  grant  program  may  not  meet  some 
of  the  goals  set  by  Congress. 

Tlie  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resoiutses  Act 
of  1976,  which  I  am  cosponsoring,  has 
been  drafted  to  correct  certain  existing 
deficiencies  in  both  the  sea  grant  and 
NOAA  organization.  In  the  decade  ahead, 
this  Nation  and  its  people  will  increas- 
ingly realize  the  importance  of  ocean  and 
coastal  resources.  I.  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  wish  to  establish  a 
marine  science  and  technology  policy  for 
the  United  States,  with  NOAA  clearly 
designated  as  lead  agency.  This  bill  would 
also  autiiorize  the  sea  grant  programs  to 
use  Its  capabilities  to  deal  with  national 
as  well  as  state  and  local  problems.  By 
introducing  this  legislation,  we  can  focus 
our  attention  on  the  need  to  realine  our 
present  institutional  capabilities  to 
achieve  national  ocean  goals. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  10  years  since  the  Congress  passed 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act.  Its  creators  recognized  then 
that  marine  resources  were  a  vast,  un- 
tapped asset  of  tremendous  potential 
significance  to  this  Nation  and  its  people. 
To  wisely  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
oceans  and  coastal  zone,  it  was  realized 
that  cooperative  programs  with  State 
and  local  governments,  academic  insti- 


tutions, and  Industr)'  were  necessary. 
Ten  years  is  a  long  time,  and  tho-efore, 
through  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study,  we  have  undertaken  an  appraisal 
of  the  accomplishments  of  sea  grant  in 
view  of  the  need  for  reauthorization. 

Sea  grant's  unique  character  has  been 
its  recognition  from  the  outset  ttiat  co- 
operative programs  to  develop  marine  re- 
sources require  a  balance  betweea  re- 
search, education  and  training,  and  ad- 
visory services.  As  presentiy  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  the  em- 
phasis of  the  sea  grant  mechanism  has 
been  to  apply  marine  science  research  to 
practical  problems  and  needs  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

The  record  of  accomplishments  by  sea 
grant  has  been  checkered.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  program  has  been  succe^ul  in 
a  number  of  areas.  However,  in  looking 
toward  the  future,  I  am  doubtful  that 
sea  grant  as  presently  administered  wUl 
be  able  to  be  as  strong  and  effective  as 
the  Congress  desires  unless  It  receives  a 
revised  and  updated  mandate  to  address 
national  needs  as  well  as  increased  fi- 
nancia!  support.  To  face  the  challeiige 
of  the  next  decade,  sea  grant  must  be 
reoriented  to  deal  with  national  as  well 
as  State  and  local  prdbiems.  Sea  grant 
must  be  part  of  a  dynamic  and  strong, 
P<dlcy-oriented  parent  organization. 
Without  proper  planning  and  manage- 
ment in  NOAA  to  meet  future  needs, 
more  funds,  in  the  al)8ence  of  a  strong 
mandate  and  institutional  reform,  will 
not  be  sufficient  Thai  is  why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  cospraisorlng  today  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  the  "Ocean  and  Coastal 
Resources  Act  of  1976."  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  nearly  2  years  of  observation  of 
the  sea  grant  program  and  its  parent 
agency,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration. 

The  bill  would  promote  the  effective 
utilization  and  conservation  of  marine 
and  coastal  resources  to  meet  national, 
international,  and  local  needs  through: 
First,  the  wise  development,  application 
and  disseminaticm  of  marine  science 
and  technology;  second,  a  strengthened 
capability  in  NOAA  as  the  lead  Federal 
agency  for  planning,  research,  technol- 
ogy assessment,  and  management  of 
marine  and  coastal  resources;  and  third, 
the  reauthorization  and  improvement  of 
the  National  Sea  Grant  Act. 

The  bill  proposes  that  NOAA  be  a.s- 
signed  lead  responsibility  to  implement 
Congressionally  mandated  policy  for  ma- 
rine science  and  technology,  filling  the 
void  resulting  from  deficiencies  in  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  of  1970.  These  re- 
sponsibilities, Including  sea  grant,  would 
be  administered  by  an  Associate  Admin- 
istrator through  a  new  Office  of  Marine 
Resources.  Science,  and  Technology.  It 
would  be  the  function  of  this  office  to 
strengthen  the  planning,  coordination, 
and  management  capabilities  of  NOAA 
in  utilizing  marine  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  meet  national  objectives.  In  tiiis 
Office  there  also  would  be  a  National 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Advisory  Service  to 
coordinate  all  advisory  services  within 
NOAA  and  to  work  with  other  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  ocean  and  coastal 
afFaii-:>  to  get  information   about  their 
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services  to  the  widest  practicable  audi- 
ence of  users. 

Ab  n&tion&l  ocean  and  coastal  problems 
and  opportunities  emerge  In  the  decades 
ahead,  we  must  be  assured  that  govern- 
ment will  be  more  capable  of  making 
and  Implementing  policy  level  decisions. 
Through  this  bill  we  will  place  sea  grant 
at  the  eutting  edge  of  solving  problems 
and  seeking  opportunities  of  national.  In- 
ternational, and  State  significance. 
Moreover,  we  will  Insure  that  NOAA 
meets  the  expectations  the  Congress  has 
for  a  strong,  decisive,  and  forward  look- 
ing ocean  agency. 

One  need  look  only  to  the  legislation 
which  has  passed  Congress  In  the  past 
few  years  to  recognize  the  opportunities 
which  lie  ahead  in  the  oceans  and  coastal 
zones: 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  gave  NOAA  lead  agency  responsi- 
bility to  carry  out  a  new  land  use  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  coastal  regions. 
Including  Federal  aid  to  States  to  estab- 
lish management  programs  to  determine 
proper  uses  of  coastal  lands  and  waters. 
The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  now  In  conference 
with  the  House.  wHl  require  NOAA  to  ad- 
minister a  significantly  larger  program, 
Includlncr  loans,  grants,  and  other  a.sslst- 
ance  to  the  States  to  help  them  deal  with 
energy  facility  siting  In  coastal  areas, 
public  access  to  beache?.  and  malor  Inter- 
state and  regional  land-a<^e  problems. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
Act  amendments  fS.  52!)  would  vest 
significant  new  ai'thorltles  in  NOAA  to 
conduct  and  monitor  offshore  environ- 
mental studies  related  to  OCS  oil  and  gas 
development. 

The  Deepwater  Port  Act  requires  NOAA 
to  play  a  significant  role  In  determin- 
ing the  landslde  Impact  solutions  In- 
volved In  proposed  offshore  oQ  Import 
terminals  such  as  those  proposed  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

HJl.  200,  the  legislation  establishing 
a  200-mlle  economic  resource  zone  and 
Federal/State  management  of  marine 
fisheries,  will  require  significantly  new 
responsibilities  for  NOAA  as  well  as  a 
unprecedented  International  negotiating 
undertaking. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  may  this  year 
move  legislation  dealing  with  deep  sea- 
bed mining,  requiring  expansion  of 
NOAA's  new  Office  of  Marine  Minerals. 

There  are  other  new  Intltlatlves.  Mr. 
President,  which  do  not  need  enumera- 
tion here  today.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
ocean  and  coastal  challenge  of  today  Is 
far  greater  and  more  complex  than  that 
which  faced  us  in  1970  when  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  established  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  NOAA  is  at  the  crossroads  of 
moving  from  being  simply  a  scientific 
"service"  agency  to  a  major  resource 
management  agency  in  the  ocean  and 
coastal  zones.  Today's  challenges  caU  for 
new  organization  Initiatives,  broadened 
vision,  and  aggressive  action.  This  legis- 
lation Is  aimed  at  making  NOAA  such  an 
organization,  and  giving  sea  grant  a  vital 
role  In  this  expanded  mission. 

I  look  forward  to  wide  support  and 
prompt  handling  of  this  legislation  by 
the  Senate,   The  Committee  on   Com- 


merce will  hold  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion Monday.  March  22,  and  Tuesday. 
March  23. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  which  we  are 
introducing  reauthorizing  the  sea  grant 
college  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  and  analysis,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 
S.  3185 

Be  it  enact,  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  af 
Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
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CENrR.\L     FCHPOSBS 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In 
this  Act  to  Improve  tlie  utilization  and  con- 
Berratlon  of  ocean  and  coastal  resources  of 
the  United  SUtes — 

(1)  tbrougb  tlie  encouragement  of  marine 
science  and  technology  directed  toward  the 
wise  development  and  consc-.  ..tloa  of  ocean 
and  coastal  resources,  the  promotion  of  long- 
range  planning  capability,  tbe  training  of 
the  skilled  manpower  necessary,  and  the  dis- 
semination and  appUcatlon  of  the  knowledge 
so  developed,  for  ocean  and  coastal  resource 
assessment,  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation: 

<2)  by  establlfthlng  an  Office  of  Marine  Re- 
sources, Science,  and  Technology  and  a  na- 
tional ocean  and  coastal  advisory  service 
within  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Admlntstratlon  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
.such  planning,  develcpmcnt.  promotion, 
training,  dissemination,  and  application,  and 
to  maintain  a  complete  and  accessible  na- 
tional center  of  information  and  expertlee 
with  respect  thereto:  and 

(3)  by  extending  the  national  sea  grant 
program. 

DrFn*rnoNS 

Sec.  3.  A.s  u.sed  In  this  Act.  unk-ss  oiher- 
v.l'^e  specified,  the  term— 

(1)  "Admlnls+rator"  mean.^  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoe- 
pherlc  Administration; 

(2)  "AdmlnUtratlnn"  mear.s  the  National 
Oceanic  and  AtmospherK'  Administration; 

(3)  "ar.niial  report"  means  the  annua!  re- 
port required  under  section  108  of  ttila  Act; 


(4)  "Director  of  the  service"  means  the 
Director  of  the  national  ocean  and  coastal 
adTteory  senrloe; 

(5)  "Includes"  and  variants  thereof  should 
be  read  as  If  the  phrase  "but  Is  not  limited 
to"  were  also  set  forth; 

(6)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Marine  Re- 
sources. Science,  and  Technology; 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  cf 
Commerce;  and 

(8)  ".service"  means  the  national  ocean 
aiiil  coastal  advisory  service. 

TITLE  I— MARINE  SCIENCE  .\ND 

TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

rErL.\ri\TioN   or  poucy   and  national 

PRINCIPLES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  flncl.s 
the  following: 

( 1 )  The  resources  of  the  oceans  and  of  the 
coa.';tal  twne  would,  through  the  develop- 
ment and  wise  application  of  marine  science 
and  technology,  satisfy  many  human  needs 
and  contribute  to  the  achteveoient  of  na- 
tional and  international  obJectiTes.  The 
oceans  and  the  coastal  zone  can  supply  food, 
energy,  and  minerals,  and  can  contrftute  to 
human  health  and  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  national  security,  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  commerce. 

(2)  A  successful  marine  resources,  science, 
and  technology  program  for  the  United 
States  would  return  enormous  benefits.  Such 
a  program  requires  (A)  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  strong  research  capa- 
bility In  government.  Industry,  and  the  uni- 
versities; (B)  systematic  assessment  and 
forecasting  of  needs,  capabilities,  and  conse- 
quences and  the  setting  of  research  priori- 
ties; (C)  a  continuing  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments,  private  industry,  universities, 
scientists,  and  individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerned with  and  affected  by  ocean  and  coastal 
resources  and  the  marine  environment;  (D) 
prompt  dissemination  and  ready  availability 
to  potential  users  of  the  knowledge  gained 
through  research;  (E)  internattonal  com- 
munication and  cooperation  in  sclentlllc  and 
technological  ventures;  (P)  the  Investment 
and  efficient  expenditure  of  public  funds; 
(G)  coordination  of  effort  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion, waste,  and  delay;  and  (H)  encourage- 
ment and  leadership  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  establishment,  within  the 
Federal  Government,  of  a  central  focus  for 
the  Implementation  of  policy  and  the  promo- 
tion of  marine  science  and  technology  actlvi- 
tlc. 

(3)  Such  a  program  Is  needed  and  feasible. 

<b)  PuBPosEs. — It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  title  to 
recognize  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  as  the  central  focus 
for  the  planning,  development,  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  successful  marine  resources, 
science,  and  technology  program  for  the 
United  States,  and  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Marine  Resources,  Science,  and  Technology 
within  the  Administration  to  carry  out  this 
function  In  accordance  with  the  national 
principles  set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

<c)  National  Phinciples. —  (1)  Effective 
and  proper  management,  conservation,  pro- 
tection, and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  ocean 
and  coastal  resources  require  coordinated 
planning,  the  setting  of  priorities,  and  con- 
tinuing assessment  of  naUoual  pollclej. 
Basic  research;  applied  research;  technologi- 
cal development,  application,  and  transfer; 
and  education  and  training  programs  are  all 
prerequisites  for  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives. 

(2)  Basic  research  In  marine  science  adds 
to  maniclUid's  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  the  resources  and  processes  of  the  oceans 
and  the  coastal  zone  and  la  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  future  development.  Such  basic 
research  should  be  fostered  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  encouragement  and 
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fiupport  of  theoretical  and  empirical  efforts 
in  the  traditional  scientific  dladpUmes,  and 
through  the  promotion  of  InterdladpUnary 
research  actlvltlea  which  seek  to  Integrate 
and  advance  tbe  knowledge  gained  by  dis- 
parate dlscipUnM. 

(3)  Applied  rMearch  in  marine  science  and 
technology  utlllaes  this  tmdentandlng  and 
knowledge  and  should  reoelv*  contlnntng 
support  from  the  Federal  Government  In 
order  to  achieve  the  ftdlowlng  natlonml 
objectives: 

(A)  the  strengthening  of  national  well- 
being  and  security; 

(B)  the  management,  conservation,  pro- 
tection, and  enhanced  utilization  ot  living 
and  nonliving  resources  of  the  oceans  and 
the  coastal  sons; 

(C)  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  renew- 
able energy  resources; 

(D)  the  prevention,  control,  and  elluiina- 
tion  of  pollution;  and 

(E)  the  monitoring  and  predicting  of  con- 
ditions of  the  global  environment. 

(4)  Technological  development,  applica- 
tion, and  transfer  shouM  be  advanced 
through  Federal  programs  of  engineering  de- 
velopment and  technological  Innovation,  en- 
couragement of  private  investment  in  tech- 
nological develc^ment,  and  public  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process  relating 
to  technological  development,  application, 
!\nd  transfer. 

(5)  Education  and  training  programs  In 
marine  science  and  technology.  Including 
Interdisciplinary  programs,  should  be  encour- 
aged and  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

OKFK'E    OF    M.UtlNE    HESOURCES,  SCIEKCE,  AND 
TSCHMOIOGT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Establishment. — ^There  shall 
be  established,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  new  Office  in  the 
Administration  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of 
Marine  Resources,  Science,  and  Technology. 
The  Office  shall  function  continuously  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  AssociATB  ADscnnsTBAToa. — ^The  Office 
shall  be  directed  by  one  of  the  Associate 
Administrators  of  the  Administration  as  pzo- 
vlded  In  section  (3)  (e)  of  SeocganlBKtion 
Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970,  as  antended  by 
section  105(d)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Odtiks. — ^In  addition  to  Its  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Office.  In  accordance  with  tbm  na- 
tional princlplea  set  forth  In  aeetlon  101  (e) 
of  this  title  and  with  the  national  plan 
prepared  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section — 

(1)  shall  develop  and  Implement  a  program 
for  marine  resources,  science,  and  technology 
within  the  Administration; 

(2)  shall  coordinate  marine  research,  tech- 
nology development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  projects  within  the  Administra- 
tion, and  may  Initiate  such  suj^lementary 
research  in  marine  resources,  science,  and 
technology  as  may  be  appropriate.  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d)  and  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section; 

(3i  shall  condvict  planning  activities,  In- 
(luding  the  identification  of  national  and 
international  objectives  and  human  needs 
which  may  be  satisfied  through  marine 
science  and  techncdogy.  undertake  technology 
a.'isessment,  and  establish  a  means  for  deter- 
mining, and  determine,  priorities  for  research 
and  technological  development,  application, 
and  transfer; 

(4)  shall  review  and  make  recommenda- 
t  ions  to  the  Administrator  on  the  budgetary 
requests  of  the  various  ocean  and  ooMtal 
programs  in  the  Administration  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  requeste  pertain  to  marine 
science  and  technology; 

(5)  may  participate  In  and  cooperate  with 
marine  resources,  science,  and  technology 
programs  conducted  by  other  agencies  and 
♦"ntitle? ; 


(6)  shall  establish  and  maintain  an  In- 
formation service  and  exchange  or  other 
facility,  for  the  pnmpt  and  timely  dissem- 
ination to  potential  users  and  interested 
persons,  of  the  results  of  marine  research; 

(7)  shall  develop  measures  for  evaluating, 
and  shall  evaluate,  to  tbe  fullest  extent 
practicable,  the  impacts  of  marine  science 
and  te<dinology  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Administration  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  Investment  therein; 

(8)  shall  assist  the  Administrator  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report; 

(9)  may  initiate  and  promote  cooperative 
reeearch  and  development  projects  and  i»o- 
gnuns  Involving  the  Administration,  State 
and  local  governments,  private  Indiistry,  uni- 
versities, and  individual  qualified  persons 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (e>  of  this 
section;  and 

(10)  shall  report  on  its  activities  to,  and 
shall  carry  out  such  additional  functions 
and  respcmsibUitles  as  ^may  be  assigned  by 
the  Administrator. 

(d)  Pl&h. — (1)  Tbe  Administrator  with 
tbe  assistance  ctf  the  Office  shall  prepare  and 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  tbe  President  and  shall  publish,  not 
more  than  366  days  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Office,  a  6-year  national  plan  for  re- 
search and  development  in  marine  science 
and  technology  and  for  the  demonstration 
and  practical  implementation  of  mi^tHn*  sci- 
ence and  technology  devel<9ment8.  Such 
plan  shall  assess  the  potential  benefits  and 
estimated  costs  involved,  and  shall  set  forth 
requirements  and  conditions  for  successful 
Implementation.  In  the  develt^ment  of  this 
plan,  the  Office  shall  seek  the  cooperation 
of,  and  assistance  from,  the  National  Acad- 
emies of  Sciences  and  Engineering,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  the  academic  community,  in- 
dustry. State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  Interested  parties.  Tlie  plan  sfiall  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  to  reflect  new  data 
and  Infonnatlon. 

(2)  Each  department,  agency,  and  inde- 
pendent InstmmentaUty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authortaed  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  provide  such 
information  as  may  be  requested. 

(e)  Beseaxck  AS8I8TANCX. — (1)  Specific 
projects  shall  be  identified  and  specific  pro- 
posals Invited  by  the  Office  In  accordaace 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratcr,  for  financial  assistance  In  the 
form  of  grants  or  contracts  ttx  the  conduct 
of  planning  and  research  in  marine  resources, 
science,  and  techn<dogy.  Such  assistance  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enstiring  that  the  objec- 
Uves  of  sections  lOl(c)  and  109(d)  are 
being  carried  out  when  existing  programs 
within  the  Administration  are  not  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  be  administered  through  exist- 
ing programs  where  appropriate. 

(2)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Associate  AdmlnlstrattMr  shall 
prescribe.  Including  records  which  fuUy  dis- 
close the  nioimt  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance 
was  given  «'  used,  the  amoimt  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  which  was 
sumdled  by  other  sources,  and  such  oth^' 
xvoords  as  wiU  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
Such  records  shall  be  maintained  for  3  years 
after  tbe  completion  ot  such  Ji  project  or 
undertaking.  The  Administrator  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  bocdcs.  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  receipts  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Adminiatrator  or  of  tbe 
OomptroUer  General,  may  be  related  or  per- 
tinent to  such  financial  assbtance. 


(f )  National  Ocsan  and  Coastal  Advisobt 
Sekvice. — (1)  The  Office  shall  operate  and 
maintain,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  a  service  to  be  known  as 
the  national  ocean  and  coastal  advisory  serv- 
ice. The  service  shall  impart  useful  infor- 
mation, knowledge,  and  technique  to  organi- 
zations and  individuals  employed  or  other- 
wise interested  In  the  assessment,  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and/or  conservation  of 
ocean  and  coastal  resources;  and  shall  com- 
municate research  needs  to  the  Associate 
Administrator.  The  service  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shaU  be  appcrinted  by  the 
Administrator  and  subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Associate  Administrattv.  Such 
Director  shall  be  appointed  and  compen- 
sated, without  regard  to  the  provlaloos  of 
title  s.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  clas- 
sification, and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maxlinum  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title. 

(2)  In  order  to  (A)  Increase  the  supply 
of  available  useftil  InformaUon.  (B)  facili- 
tate the  coordination  of  advisory  services. 
and  (C)  prevent  unnecessary  diipUcatlcm, 
the  service  may  enter  Into  a  formal  agree- 
ment and  conduct  a  Joint  <»'  cooperative 
program  of  ocean  and  coastal  advisory  aerv' 
ices  with  any  other  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government  which  Is 
engaged  In  programs  w  activities  relating  to 
ocean  <«•  coastal  resources.  The  service  shall, 
pursuant  to  such  an  agreement  and  program, 
process  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  and 
teclinlques  so  generated.  Any  such  agmcy 
or  Instrumentality  shall  provide,  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Direct^-,  up  to  but  not 
exceeding  one-third  of  the  costs  which  are 
attributable,  directly  or  Indirectlv,  to  su^h 
a  Joint  or  cooperative  program. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  service  shall— 

(A)  support,  through  fund  transfers,  and 
coordinate  all  advisory  service  i^ograms  re- 
lating to  ocean  and  coastal  resources  (such 
resources  as  defined  In  section  203  of  the 
National  Sea  Grant  Act),  which  are  con- 
ducted (as  of  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Office)  by  or  within  the  Administra- 
tion, other  than  the  marine  and  environ- 
mental data  disseminatlcm  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Environmental  Data  Service; 

(B)  establish  and  maintain  effective  liai- 
son with  any  appnqmate  person  (Incloding 
a  government  entity)  whlcdi  (1)  provides 
ocean  and  coastal  advisory  services,  (U)  pro- 
Tides  Information  dissemination  services  in 
support  of  govM^unent  instrumentalities  re- 
garding ocean  and  coastal  resources,  or  (ill) 
plans  and  coordinates  programs  for  any  such 
advisory  service; 

(C)  formulate  (and  review  and  revise  from 
time  to  time,  as  necessary)  a  coixq>rehenslve 
plan,  In  accordance  with  the  national  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  section  101(c)   and  the 
national  plan  under  section  101(d)   of  this 
title,  for  the  production  and  delivery  of  ad- 
visory services  regarding  ocean  and  coastal 
resources.  Such  plan  shall  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  (i)  the 
several  offices  within  the  Administration,  (U) 
institutions  participating  in  the  sea  grant 
program,  (lU)  Industry,  and  (iv)   the  inter- 
ested public.  Such  plan  shall  recognize  that 
regional  and  local  advisory  services  are  an 
essential  activity  within  a  balanced  sea  grant 
program,  shall  recognize  the  existing  capa- 
bilities and  expertise  of  the  sea  grant  col- 
leges, regional  consortia,  and  programs  for 
such  services,  and  shall  provide  tor  the  sup- 
I>ort  of  such  services  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  a  compre- 
hensive ocean  and  coastal  advisory  service 
system.  Such  plan  shall  include  a  strat^y 
for  implementation  and  continuing  review 
of  tbe  effectiveness  and  effldttncy  of  the  ad- 
visory services  involved.  Such  plan  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary and  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
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(D)  Implement  the  plan  formulated  and 
reviewed  under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph; 

(E)  periodically  evaluate  the  activities  of 
the  service  In  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Administrator;  and 

(P)  carry  out  such  other  functions  and 
responsibilities  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Associate  Administrator. 

(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section not  to  exceed  $3,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
transition  period  ending  September  30.  1976; 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977;  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978;  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979.  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  reraaiu  available 
until  expended. 

(g)  Otheh  Fkoeral  Agencies — The  chief 
officer  of  each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  who  is 
engaged  In.  or  concerned  with,  matters  re- 
lating to  ocean  and  coastal  resources  is  au- 
thorized, upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  or  as  other- 
wise agreed,  such  personnel,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  necessary  to  assi.'^t  the 
Secretary  in  fulflUing  the  purposes  of  th:s 
Act. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    AND    EVALUATION 

Stc.  103.  (a)  Annual  Report  on  Marine 
Science  and  Technology. — The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, not  later  than  February  15  of  each 
year,  a  report  on  the  status  and  prospects 
for  marine  .science  and  technology.  Each  such 
report  shall  include — 

(1)  a  general  description  of  the  marine 
science  and  technology  projects  and  programs 
conducted  or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  such  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  the  national  principles  set 
forth  in  section  101(C)   of  this  title; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  Nation's  marine 
science  and  technology  capability.  Including 
the  status  of  personnel,  vessels,  facilities, 
and  equipment; 

(4)  a  statement  of  the  efforts  undertaken 
to  promote  the  application  and  utilization 
of  the  knowledge  gained  through  marine 
science  and  technology  research; 

(5)  a  .survey  of  profes-sional  opportunities 
for  individuals  in  marine  science  and  tecU- 
nology;  and 

(6)  a  summary  of  the  efforts  undertaken 
and  planned  to  coordinate  marine  science 
and  technology  activities  within  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  coordinate  such  activi- 
ties with  similar  programs  of  State  and  local 
governments,  private  industry,  and  the  scien- 
tific and  university  communities. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  lo 
secure  directly  from  an/  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government,  the  informa- 
tion required  to  prepare  the  report.  Each 
such  department,  agency,  and  in.struniental- 
Ity  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Administrator  and.  to  the  e.'stent 
permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion upon  request  to  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Ev.\LUATTON  BY  NACOA  — The  Natlon.tl 
Advisory  Committee  on  Ocears  and  Atmos- 
phere shall,  in  accordance  with  the  A^-  of 
August  16,  1971,  as  amended  i33  USC  8-57-6 
et  seq  ) ,  have  the  oppwrtunitv  to  review  eacli 
report  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  lal 
of  this  section.  Such  advisory  committee 
.shall  be  invited  to  .submit,  fur  inclusion  in 
such  report,  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions  and  Its  own  Independent  evaluation 
of  the  Nations  marine  science  and  technol- 
ogy program,  including  the  matters  set  forth 
In  such  subsection   ^a).  Such  material  shall 
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be  transmitted  to  the  SecreUry  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  It  to  be  published  as  a  sepa- 
rate section  In  the  annual  report  submitted 
to  the  Congrees  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  .section. 

DISTINGUISHED   RESEARCH    AWARDS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Establishment  and  Sflec- 
TioN  -  There  is  eBtabllshcd  a  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  dis- 
tinguished research  awaid  for  outstanding 
achievements  and  contributions  in  problem- 
oriented  research  related  to  ocean  and  coastal 
resources  which  meets  international,  na- 
tional, and  or  regional  needs.  One  such 
av.ard  shall  be  made  not  less  than  every  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ace  by  the  Secretary  with  the  advice  of  the 
Administrator  and  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceaiw  a:id  Atmosphere,  and 
shall  consist  of  a  citation  and  a  cash  hon- 
orarium In   the  amount  of  $10,000. 

^bi  Elicible  No.MiNiEs. — Any  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States,  or  group  there- 
of Is  eligible  for  nomination.  Such  a  nomi- 
nation may  Iseue  from  any  source,  with  the 
exception  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  and  Federal 
employees. 

•  c)  Nomination-. —In  .submitting  a  nomi- 
nation, the  following  shall  be  included-  a 
description  of  the  research  and  its  Impor- 
tance; letters  of  support  from  other  research- 
ers in  such  field  or  field-s;  and  letters  of  sup- 
port from  those  affected  or  benefited  bv  such 
research. 

<dl  Tax  Exemption —Anv  amount  received 
as  an  award  under  this  section  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
income  tax. 


conforming  and  miscellaneous  provisions 

SEr.  105.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Marine  Re- 
si.urce.s  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
ol   1966   ,33  use.   1106).  is  repealed 

(hi  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ihere- 
oi  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■i22)  Administrator.  National  Oceanic  and 
Atni.jspheric  Administration.'. 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  Unit.ed  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

•(98)  Deputy  Administrator,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration.'. 

■■(99)  Associate  Administrator,  National 
Or-eaiiic  and  Atmospheric  Administration.". 

(U)  ( 1)  Section  2(e)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
.. umbered  4  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as 
rollow.s: 

(e)  In  addition,  there  shall  be  In  the  Ad- 
ministration three  Associates  Administrators 
who  .shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  from  time  to  time  assign  or 
delegate.  Such  A.ssoclate  Administrators 
shall  he  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
The  President  sh.UI  appoint  such  A.ssoclate 
Administrators  from  among  individuals  who 
by  rea.>!on  of  general  background  and  experi- 
ence are  especially  qualified  In  the  areas  of 
marine  resources,  marine  science  or  tech- 
nology, or  other  areas  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Administration.  Such  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Pav  Rates  (5  USC 
5316)". 

(2)  Persons  appointed  bv  the  Secretary  as 
addiiional  officers  In  the  Administration  pur- 
suant to  section  2(e)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  4  of  1970  and  serving  In  that 
'■rtpacity  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
-shivll  continue  as  Associate  Administratore, 
notwi'hstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1 1 1  of  this  sub.sectlon. 

lei  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Cixle.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
'hereof  i!ie  following  new  paragraph: 

il3oi    AasociHte   .^riiViini.strators.   National 


Oceanic      and      Atmospheric      Administra- 
tion (3).". 

ATTTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIOMS 

Sec.  106.  (2)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  ttola  tlUe,  excepting  section 
102(f),  not  to  exceed  $3,330,000  for  the  fiscal 
transition  period  ending  September  30,  1976; 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977;  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978;  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979.  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  .section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT 
PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

.^-■.IENDMEI^T  TO   THE  NATIONAL   SEA  GRANT 
COLLEGE  AND  PROGRAM   ACT   OF    1B66 

Sec.  201.  The  National  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  of  1966  (33  VB.C.  1122  et 
seq  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tiie 
•National  Sea  Grant  Act'. 

■■DECLARATION  Of  POLICY 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress 
finds: 

■(1)  The  vitality  Of  the  Nation  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  Its  citizens  depend  increas- 
ingly on  the  understanding,  assessment,  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  conservation  of 
ocean  and  coastal  resources. 

■•(2)  A  strong  education  base,  responsive 
research  and  training  activities,  and  broad 
and  prompt  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
technique  are  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
such  understanding,  assessment,  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conservation. 

"(3)  These  national  objectives  require,  for 
their  continuing  and  Increasing  realization, 
a  broad  commitment  and  an  Intense  Involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  continuing  partnership  with  State  and 
local  governments,  private  Industry,  univer- 
sities, organizations,  and  Individuals  con- 
cerned with  or  affected  by  ocean  and  coastal 
resources  and  the  marine  environment. 

"(4)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
Dheric  Administration  through  the  Office  of 
Marine  Resomces.  Science,  and  Technology, 
the  national  ocean  and  coastal  advisory  serv- 
ice, and  the  national  sea  grant  program,  offers 
the  most  suitable  locus  and  focus  to  promote 
and  maintam  such  activities.  Continued  and 
increased  Federal  support  of  the  establish- 
ment, development,  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams by  sea  grant  colle-res  and  regional 
consortia.  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
institutes,  laboratories,  or  public  or  private 
agencies  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
satisfy  these  national  needs. 

(!j)  Pvtrposes.— It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
lie  the  purpcse  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 
to  extend  and  strengthen  the  national  sea 
grant  program,  initially  established  in  1966, 
to  promote  research,  education,  training, 
piifl  advisory  services  In  fields  related  to 
o  ean  and  coastal  resources. 

"DEFINITIONS 

Sec  Ii03.  As  used  In  this  Act.  unlerss  the 
Context  otherwise  requires,  the  term — 

111  AdminLstration'  means  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 

(2)  Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Admini.-,tration. 

"(3)  'A.ssociate  Administrator'  means  the 
Associate  Administrator  within  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmosphwlc  Administration 
who  directs  the  Office  of  Marine  Resources. 
Science,  and  Technology; 

•■(4)  'coastal  environment'  means  the 
coastal  7one.  as  defined  In  section  304(2)  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16  USC.   I453ia)),  and  the  fish,  wildlife. 
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and   other  llTlng  resources,  and  the   non- 
living resources,  located  in  such  Bone; 

"(5)  'coastal  resource'  means  any  oX  the 
natural  or  xnanmade  resources  of  the  coastal 
environment  and  any  other  resource,  tan- 
gible or  intangible,  actual  or  potential, 
which  is  located  In  or  traceable  to  the  coastal 
environment  and  wMch  Is  or  may  be  of  value 
to  mankind.  The  term  Indudfls  recreational, 
commercial,  scenic,  babltatitaial.  economic, 
conservation,  esthetic,  and  biological  values, 
and  the  wildlife  habiUt  the  coastal  npae*, 
the  marine,  and  coastal  ecosystems,  the  nu- 
trient-rich areas,  and  the  other  oompmieiits 
of  the  coastal  uivironment  fnnn  which  audi 
values  result  The  living  coastal  resouioes 
include  natural  and  cultured  plant  life,  llsh, 
shellfish,  marine  mammals,  and  wildlife.  The 
nonllviug  coastal  resources  include  energy 
sources,  minerals,  and  chemical  substances; 

"t6)  'Director  of  the  program'  means  the 
Director  of  the  national  sea  grant  program 
appointed  under  section  205(a)  of  UUs  Act; 

"(7)  'marine  environment'  means  tiie 
coastal  environment;  the  Great  iMkea;  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  and  waten  of 
the  high  seas;  the  seabed,  subsoil,  and  waters 
of  the  territorial  sea;  the  seabed  and  subaotl 
of  and  beyond  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 
and  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  other  living  and 
nonliving  resources  located  therein; 

"(8)  'ocean  resource'  means  any  of  tUe 
natural  or  manmade  resources  of  the  marine 
environment,  incltidlng  the  natural  and  cul- 
tured living  (that  is,  plant  life,  fish,  shellfish, 
marine  mammals,  and  wildlife)  and  n<»llv- 
ing  (that  is,  energy  sources,  mtaterals,  and 
chemical  substances)  resources;  the  physical, 
chemical,  geological,  biological,  recreational, 
economic,  esthetic,  and  social  resources;  and 
any  other  resoucce,  tangible  or  intangible,  ac- 
tual or  potential,  which  is  located  in  or 
traceable  to  the  marine  environment  and 
which  Is  or  may  be  of  value  to  mankind; 

"(9)  'Office  of  Marine  Resoorces.  Science, 
and  Technology*  means  the  Office  of  Uarlne 
Resources,  Science  and  Te<diBology  ot  the 
Administration  established  by  the  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Besources  Act  of  1978; 

"(10)  "panel'  means  the  sea  grant  review 
panel  authorized  under  section  208  of  this 
Act; 

"(11)  "sea  grant  college'  means  any  suit- 
able public  or  private  institution  of  higher 
educatitm  which  conducts  major  sea  grant 
programs  and  which  is  designated  as  such  by 
the  Secretary: 

"(12)  'sea  grant  program'  means  any  ac- 
tivities lnvolvlx>g  education,  training,  advi- 
sory services,  or  research  which  are  related  to 
ocean  and  coastal  resource  understanding, 
assessment,  development,  utUiBation,  and 
conservation,  and  which  are  supported  by 
contracts  with  or  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  institutes,  labcvatorles, 
persons,  and  public  or  private  agencies  ptir- 
suaut  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

'°(13)  'sea  grant  regional  consortium' 
niearLs  an  association  or  combination  of  two 
or  more  institutions  of  higher  education.  In- 
stitutes, laboratories,  or  public  or  private 
.•xgencles,  which  Is  established  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  expertise,  research  facilities,  cdu- 
caiional  facilities,  and  similar  resources,  in 
order  to  facilitate  research,  education,  train- 
ing, and/or  advisory  services  for  understand- 
ing, as.ses3ing,  developing,  utilizing,  and  con- 
servii:g  ocean  and  coastal  resources; 

"(14)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Coinmerce. 

"NATIONAI.    SEA    GRANT    PROGRAM 

"Slc.  204.  (a)  Establishment. — ^There  i>hall 
be  maintained  within  the  Administration,  in 
accordance  with  this  Act,  a  program  of  re- 
.search,  education,  traiuiug,  and  advisory 
.?er\'lce3  to  be  known  as  the  national  sea 
grant  program.  The  national  sea  grant  pro- 
gram shall  be  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Marine  Resov,i-ce<».  Science,  and  Technology. 


"(b)  Content. — The  national  sea  grant 
program  shall  be  designed  and  administered 
to  further,  and  It  shall  promote,  research, 
education,  training,  and  advisory  services  In 
ocean  and  coastal  resource  understanding, 
assessment,  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation,  including  relevant  research, 
education,  and  training  In  sucdi  elements  of 
marine  science  and  technology  as  ecology, 
engineering,  education,  economics,  sociology, 
communications,  law,  planning,  and  public 
admlnlstratton. 

"(c)  OoNT«ACTs  AND  CHuiNTs. — (1)  The  na- 
tional sea  grant  program  shall  Include  the 
making  of  grants  and  contracts  In  accordance 
with  specifically  identified  national  needs 
and  problems.  The  Director  of  the  program 
shall  identify  such  specific  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  a  national  nature  in  fields  related  to 
ocean  and  coastal  resources,  and  may  invite 
sea  grant  colleges,  regional  consortia,  other 
suitable  institutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
stitutes, laboratories,  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, and  persons  to  submit  proposals  which 
are  responsive  to  such  needs  an-l  problems. 
The  activity  supported  by  any  such  grants 
and  contracts  should  be  tnterdiacipllnary  in 
nature,  to  the  extent  practicable.  The  total 
amount  paid  pursuant  to  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  tills  8ubparagn4>h  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  program,  be 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program,  project,  or  activity  involved.  There 
la  authcvlzed  to  be  aiqtropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  piuposes  of  this  paragraph  not 
to  exceed  $3,750,000  for  the  fiscal  transition 
period  ending  8epteml>er  30, 1976;  not  to  ex- 
ceed (15,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977;  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1978; 
and  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  SO,  1979.  Such  sums 
as  may  be  approi»'iated  under  this  paragraph 
ahaU  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(9)  The  national  sea  grant  program  shall 
IncludA  the  i"ay*"g  of  grants  and  contracts 
In  accotdanoe  with  the  needs  and  problems 
of  Individual  States.  The  total  amount  paid 
pursuant  to  any  such  grant  or  contract  shall 
not  exceed  66%  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  program,  project,  or  activity  involved. 

"(d)  LnciTATioNS. — ^The  following  llmita- 
tioDS  shall  apply  to  payments  made  under 
any  grant  or  contract  awarded  or  entered  into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section: 

^'(1)  No  such  payment,  or  portion  thereof, 
may  be  applied  to  (A)  the  purchase  or  ren- 
tal of  any  land;  (B)  the  rental,  purchase, 
oonstructlfMi.  preservation,  <x  repair  of  any 
building  <»  dock;  or  (C)  the  purchase,  c<»i- 
structton.  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  ves- 
sel; except  that  such  payments  may.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  program,  be 
applied  to  nou-self -propelled  habitats,  buoys, 
platforms,  other  similar  devices  or  structures, 
and  to  the  rental  or  lease  of  a  research 
vessel  iised  principally  for  ocean  and  coastal 
resource  research  purposes. 

"(2)  No  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  during  Si.;ch  year 
within  any  one  State. 

'  'admin  istr  ation 

'  S>-c.  205.  (a)  Director. — There  shall  be. 
within  the  Office  of  Marine  Resources,  Sci- 
ence, and  Technology  a  Director  of  the  na- 
tional sea  grant  program  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  and  who  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Associate 
Administrator.  Tlie  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  compensated,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  classification,  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Generf.l  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

' ■^b)  DtJiiJs.^ — In  carrying  ov.i  the  dutit's 
assiL-ned  unrier  this  im'p,  the  Direit<  r  .sli3''. — 


"(1)  establish  long-range  planning  guide- 
lines, consonant  with  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished under  the  plan  prepared  under  sectlcMA 
102(d)  of  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Act  of  1076,  for  the  administration  of  the 
national  sea  grant  program; 

"(2)  establish  priorities  consonant  with 
the  pritxlties  established  by  the  Office  ol 
Marine  Resources,  Science,  and  Technology 
under  section  102(c)  of  the  Ocean  and  Coast- 
al Resources  Act  of  1976,  for  the  national 
sea  grant  program.  Programs  of  advisory 
services  shall  be  supported  under  and  sub- 
ject to  sectlcm  102(f)  of  the  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resources  Act  of  1976; 

"(3)  advise  the  Associate  Administrator 
of  existing  expertise  and  ciqMbUltles  withlu 
the  national  sea  grant  program,  which  are  or 
could  be  of  use  to  other  oAobb  and  programs 
witliin  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration; 

"(4)  administer  grants  to.  or  contracts 
with,  suitable  public  or  private  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  institutes,  laboratories, 
persons,  and  public  or  private  agendes  v^ikdi 
are  engaged  In,  or  concerned  with,  marine 
and  coastal  resource  understanding,  aasess- 
ment,  development,  utilization,  and  conser- 
vation, with  the  advice  of  the  sea  grant  re- 
view panel; 

"(5)  adivse  the  AdnUnistrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  designation  of  sea  grant  col- 
leges and  sea  grant  regional  consortia  in 
consultation  with  the  sea  grant  review 
panel; 

"(6)  i»'ovide  supoprt  for  sea  grant  fellow- 
ships through  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  educational  and  training  assistance 
to  persons  in  fields  related  to  marine  and 
coastal  resource  understanding,  assessment, 
development,  utilization,  and  conservation, 
on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  of 
education.  In  consultation  with  the  sea  grant 
review  panel; 

"(7)  cooperate  with  the  national  ocean 
and  coastal  advisory  service  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  and  advise  the  Director  of  the 
service  of  the  existing  expertise  and  capabili- 
ties witliin  the  national  sea  grant  program 
to  expedite  advisory  services  related  to  ocean 
and  coastal  resources  understanding,  assess- 
ment, development,  utilization,  and  conser- 
vation; and 

(8)  serve  in  a  nonvoting  capacity  on  tho 
sea  grant  review  panel. 

"SEA   GRANT   COIXEGES   AND   REGIONAL   CON- 
SORTIA 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Designation. — ^The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  designate,  tlirough  the 
national  sea  grant  program,  sea  grant  ool' 
leges  and,  where  appropriate,  sea  grant  reg- 
ional consort.  Any  such  sea  grant  ccdlege  and 
regional  consortium  shall  initiate,  coxMtuct, 
and  support  programs  of  research,  education, 
training,  and  advisory  services  in  disciplines 
and  fields  that  are  relevant  to  the  under- 
standing, assessment,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  conservation  of  ocean  and  coastal 
resources.  Each  sea  grant  regional  fx>n8or- 
tlum  shall  focus  upon  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
source needs  of  a  regional  character  and 
shall  encourage  a  regional  approach  to  prob- 
lem solving,  in  cooperation  with  any  sea 
grant  colleges  and  programs  in  the  region 
served  by  such  consortium. 

"(b)  Guidelines. — The  Secretary  shall,  in 
accordance  with  section  653  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  issue  guidelines  with  respect 
to  the  obligation  of  entitles  which  are  des- 
ignated as  sea  grant  colleges  and  sea  grant 
regional  consortia. 

'•FELLOWSHIP.:; 

'Str.  2o7.  (a)  Establishment. — The  Direc- 
tor of  the  program  shall  support  a  sea  grant 
fellowship  program  to  provide  educational 
and  training  assistance  to  qtiallfled  individ- 
uals at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  lev- 
els of  education  in  fields  related  to  ocean  and 
coastal  affairs,  through  sea  grant  colleges 
und  regional  consortia,  institutions  of  high- 
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er  education,  and  suitable  Institutes,  both 
piibllc  and  private. 

••(b)  LiMiTATioK. — The  total  amount  of  fel- 
lowship grants  under  the  sea  grant  fellow- 
ship program  available  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
such  fl.-cal  year. 

"SEA     CBANT      REVIEW      PANEL 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  Establtshmcnt. — There  is 
established  a  committee  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers to  be  known  as  the  sea  grant  review 
panel.  The  panel  shall  supersede  the  sea  gran', 
advisory  panel  chartered  pursxtaat  to  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

'•(b)  Duties. — The  panel  shall  function 
solely  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Director 
of  the  national  sea  grant  program  lo  review 
and  advise  on— 

"(1)  Institutional  program.?,  individual 
project  proposals,  and  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  support  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
regional  and  local  network  of  sea  grant  col- 
leges and  regional  consortia;  and 

"(3)  such  other  matters  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  find  appropriate. 

The  Director  of  the  program  shall  make 
available  to  the  panel  such  Information,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  and  a.s- 
sistance  as  It  may  reasonably  require  to  car- 
ry out  it.s  duties. 

"(c)  Membership,  Terms.  Powers. — (1) 
The  members  of  the  panel  .shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the 
program.  Not  to  exceed  seven  members  of  the 
panel  shall  be  Individuals  who,  by  reason  of 
background  and  experience,  are  especially 
qualified  In  marine  science  and  technology. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  panel  shall 
be  individuals  who,  by  reason  of  background 
and  e.xperience,  are  eBp>ecially  qualified  In.  or 
representative  of,  the  areas  of  education. 
State  government,  Industry,  economics,  plan- 
ning, or  other  appropriate  areas.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  panel  may  serve  conctirrently  as 
the  director  of  a  sea  grant  college,  regional 
consortium,  or  State  or  local  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, be  the  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act.  or  be  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  Stares;  except  that  t.he  Director 
of  the  program  and  a  representative  of  the 
national  o<;ean  and  coastal  advisory  service 
shall  serve  In  a  nonvoting  capacity  on  the 
panel.  The  Chairman  may  appoint  addiiional 
temporary  members  of  the  panel  who  have 
special  expertLse  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing specific  subject  area^  duruig  a  given 
fiscal  year. 

•■(2)  The  term  of  oflRce  of  a  member  of  the 
panel  shall  be  3  years,  except  tiiat  of  the 
original  appointees,  five  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  1  year,  five  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  five  sliall  be  ap- 
pointed  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

'  ( 3  I  Any  member  appointed  to  Sll  a  v  -ciui- 
cy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  llie 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appo'iited  onlv  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  K  member  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  hi.';  term  until  his  suc- 
ces.^or  has  taicen  office  or  ur.til  90  days  alter 
S'lch  expiration,  whichever  is  e.irlier. 

"(4)  The  panel  shall  select  one  menib?;  as 
the  Chairman  and  one  member  an  the  Vice 
Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as 
Chairman  in  the  absenc  or  inc.ipacry  of  the 
Chairmsn. 

"1 5  I  Memberj-  and  'einpor.irv  members  of 
the  panfl.  who  are  not  cmploved  by  ih''  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, shall  receive  rompensation  at  the 
daily  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gene;  .il  Schedule 
it:'atn  engaged  in  the  actual  perforniance  of 
dutiej  for  such  panel;  and  such  member.^ 
and  temporary  members  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  expenses  h.c.irred  m  the  perform- 
ance of  si;ch  duties. 


"(6)  The  members  of  the  panel  shall  meet 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Cbalrman  may  request. 

"(7)  The  panel  is  authorized  to  exercise 
such  powers  as  are  reasonably  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  subsec- 
tion ^  b)  of  this  section. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  209.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  Qi  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other 
than  section  204(c)  (1),  not  to  exceed  W.VSO,- 
<X)0  for  the  fiscal  transition  period  endmg 
September  30.  1976;  not  to  exceed  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977;  not  to  exceed  WS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1978;  and  not  to 
exceed  $35,000,000  for  the  ascal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. '•. 

Description  of  the  Ocean  and  Coast.-vi. 
Resoi.'rces  Act 

The  purpose  of  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Act  of  1976  Is  to  Improve  the  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation  of  ocean  and  coastal 
resources  through: 

( 1 )  the  wise  development,  application  and 
diasemlnatlon  of  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

(2)  a  strengthened  capability  In  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion as  the  lead  Federal  agency  for  planning, 
research,  technology  assessment  and  manage- 
ment of  marine  and  coastal  resoiu-ces;   and 

1 3)  the  re-authorlzatlon  and  improvement 
of  the  National  Sea  Grant  Act. 
The  bill  consists  of  two  titles. 
Title  I  deals  with  marine  resource,  science 
and  technology  policy,  finding  that  ocean  and 
coastal  resources  will  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  national  and  International 
objectives  through  a  successful  United  States 
program.  This  program  would  require  (1) 
strong  research  capability,  (2)  partnerships 
between  government,  private  lndu.stry,  uni- 
versities and  other  groups,  (3)  planning  for 
and  asses-sment  of  science  and  technology, 
1 4)  dissemination  of  research  knowledge,  and 
(5)  a  central  focus  for  leadership  within  the 
Federal  Government.  Principles  are  stated  re- 
garding resource  management  needs,  basic 
research,  applied  rewarch,  technological  de- 
velopment, application  and  transfer,  and 
education. 

An  Office  of  Marine  Resources.  Science  and 
Ic  hnology  Policy  Is  established  under  an 
.Associate  -Administrator  within  NOAA  to  ini- 
tiate and  coordinate  marine  research  and 
technology  development,  conduct  planning, 
cooperate  with  other  agencies,  establish  an 
information  clearinghouse,  and  develop  re- 
search eval;ietlon  criteria.  The  Office  shall 
prepare  a  6-year  national  plan  for  marine 
research  and  development.  The  Office  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  research  as.slstance  for 
the  implementallon  of  the  ph\n  within 
NOA.A.  and  shall  as.sist  the  Administrator  of 
NOA.A  In  tiie  preparation  of  an  annual  re- 
port dcr.ling  with  accompliohnieni.s  in  marine 
scicnce  a::ii  lechuolot'y.  In  recognition  of  re- 
search contributions,  the  Adml;ilstr.iior  Ls 
a'lthon.'ed  to  prant  a  $10  OuO  award  for  ma- 
jcr  lesearch  accomplishments  In  meeting  na- 
tioTial  needs. 

llie  Office  .shall  fornuilaie  a  plan  for  and 
opernte  a  National  Ocean  auci  Cofi.slal  Ad- 
\  i.sory  Service.  Tiie  purpose  of  the  service  is 
to  make  avnllable  nationwide  the  knowledge 
.^nd  lecl'.iuciues  developed  within  NOA.A.  and 
to  piovide  a  mec)'ar.l-in  to  obtain  from  vari- 
ous users  their  needs  fur  marl;.e  research 
and  informalion. 

Authorizations  for  Title  I  are  not  to  e-:- 
ceed  $10  million  per  year  for  the  Oflice  and 
■%15  mlllio'i  per  annum  for  tiiC  Advisory 
tie  v\  ire. 

Title  II  r>  nn  uniendinent  to  the  National 


Sea  Grani.  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 
reauthorizing  the  program  to  develop  a 
strong  educational  base,  responsive  research 
and  training  activities,  and  broad  and 
prompt  dissemination  of  research  findings 
related  to  ocean  and  coastal  resources.  The 
program  shall  be  Implemented  and  supported 
by  making  available  grants  and  contracts  to 
Sea  Grant  Colleges,  regional  consortia,  and 
other  suitable  institutions.  The  Program 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Office  estab- 
lished In  Title  I  through  a  Director. 

The  Dhrector  shall  establish  planning 
guidelines,  establish  priorities  for  research 
education,  and  training,  and  make  available 
appropriate  advisory  services.  For  research 
directed  at  national  needs  and  problems, 
grants  or  contracts  up  to  IOC  percent  of  the 
cost  are  authorized,  while  research  directed 
at  State  needs  and  problems  shall  be  funded 
at  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost. 

The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  regional  consortia  to 
Implement  the  objectives  of  the  program. 
University  sea  grant  fellowships  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  educational  and 
training  a.sslstance.  A  sea  grant  review  panel 
of  up  to  15  members  is  established  with  speci- 
fied terms,  membership  and  powers  as  an 
advisory  body  to  the  Director.  Authoriza- 
tions for  Title  II  are  $50,000,000  per  vear. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3166.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  programs  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

financial  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  act 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  I  am  introducing 
the  Financial  Assistance  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  a  bill 
to  consolidate  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain programs  of  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purposes.  Specifi- 
cally, this  proposal  consolidates  24  exist- 
ing elementary  and  secondary,  handi- 
capped, adult,  and  vocational  education 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  the  concept  of 
consolidation  and  the  simplification  of 
administration  of  Federal  programs.  To- 
day there  is  obviously  too  much  paper- 
woric,  too  much  bureaucracy.  The  com- 
plaint of  former  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Marland,  regarding  the  time 
the  Office  of  Education  personnel  spends 
in  paper  shuflSing,  if  anything,  has  in- 
creased. Time  after  time  in  my  discus- 
sions with  administrators  of  school  sys- 
tems, principals,  and  teachers,  I  have 
been  told  that  too  great  an  amount  of  the 
funds  are  utilized  and  too  much  of  the 
professional  time  is  expended  in  comply- 
ing witii  administrative  rules  and  regula- 
tions, with  the  result  that  a  lesser 
amount  of  money  actually  reaches  the 
.students.  So.  I  believe  the  concept  of  con- 
solidation enjoys  widespread  support. 

Now,  in  the  past,  consolidation  efforts 
^vere  greeted  with  skepticism  and  suspi- 
cion. The  main  reason:  Such  proposals 
v.ere  perceived  as  a  guise  to  reduce  the 
Federal  commitment  to  education.  Presi- 
dent Ford,  by  his  commitment  to  increase 
the  education  funding  by  $200  million 
pimually  for  each  of  the  next  3  years, 
hopefully  will  mean  this  proposal  will  be 
examined  and  debated  on  Its  merits. 

A  second  concern  regarding  past  con- 
.solidation    proposals    was    the    concern 
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that  special  needs  of  groups,  such  as  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped, 
might  be  shortchanged.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  attempts  to  address  these 
concerns  by  simulating  that  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  the  consoUdated  funds 
must  be  expended  for  handicanoed  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  secure  reaction  on  the  overall  bUl, 
some  concern  undoubtedly  will  remain 
that  one  or  the  other — handicapped  or 
disadvantaged — could  end  up  losing.  The 
administration  was  not  unmindful  of  this 
fear,  and  has  included  a  provision  de- 
signed to  minimize  this  potoitial  mrob- 
lem  by  providing  for  an  85-percent  hold- 
harmless  provision. 

Perhaps,  a  more  important  concern  is 
that  the  administration's  consolidation 
proposal  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  the  requirement  in  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975 
that  States  must  educate  all  the  hand- 
icapped children  by  1980.  While  this 
would  not  alter  the  situation  in  my 
State,  where  we  are  under  a  court  order 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
it  may  result  in  a  diminution  of  the 
urgency  to  act  in  the  handicapped  area 
in  other  States. 

Hiis  is  an  issue  which  we  will  need 
to  critically  examine  during  any  con- 
sideration of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

Another  concern  expressed  by  handi- 
capped leaders  is  that  the  consolidation 
proposal  may  make  certain  discretion- 
ary programs  in  the  handicapped  area 
vulnerable.  These  discretionary  programs 
include  the  training  grants  for  those  in 
si>ecial  educati(Hi  and  early  childhood 
programs,  two  of  the  most  productive 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  the  discre- 
tionary programs  should  be  removed 
from  the  consolidation  and  that  a  better 
consolidation  might  be  these  discretion- 
ary programs  and  title  VI.  part  B. 

This  aad  other  concerns  and  sugges- 
tions will  be  explored  during  any  hear- 
ings on  the  measure. 

The  Congrress  also  may  wish  to  provide 
the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged 
with  the  same  100-percent  hold  harm- 
less provided  for  vocation  education  in 
the  administration  bill.  Also,  there  is  a 
requirement  In  the  vocational  education 
consoUdation  provisions  that  each  State 
must  spend  no  less  than  the  percentage 
of  Federal  funds  which  it  received  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  that  25  percent  of  a 
State's  vocational  education  funds  must 
be  targeted  on  si>ecial  needs  groups. 

An  open  and  comprehensive  planning 
pi'oce.ss  which  would  allow  participation 
by  elected  officials  and  concerned  citizens 
at  all  levels  would  be  required  from  each 
State.  A  separate  State  plan  for  voca- 
tional education  may  be  submitted.  Al- 
though such  a  plan  would  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  requiremraits  for  pub- 
lic participation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would 
continue  to  have  separate  authority  to 
conduct  certain  special  projects  and  in- 
novation and  development  activities  of 
regional  or  national  scope  relating  to  vo- 
cational education  and  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.    President,    another   reason   why 


consoUdation  has  failed  in  tbe  past  Is 
that  previous  administrations  have  not 
shown  a  willingness  to  compromise. 
While  I  have  not  spoken  to  the  Presi- 
dent personally,  I  do  know  that  consid- 
erable flezibiUty  and  a  compromising 
spirit  has  been  evidmt  in  the  evoluti<m 
of  this  bill.  One  example  of  this  willing- 
ness to  listen  and  woik  out  differences 
was  the  elimination  of  the  college  and 
pubUc  Ubrary  programs  from  the  bill. 
These  programs,  which  su-e  not  adminis- 
tered by  State  and  local  education  agen- 
cies, have  no  business  in  the  consolida- 
ti(m  proposal  and  whoi  this  was  pointed 
out  to  the  administration,  they  agreed 
and  made  the  necessary  adjustsnents. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  First  Mor- 
rill Act  in  1862,  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  a  need  for  national  lead- 
ership In  establishing  and  supporting 
broad  objectives  for  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional effort. 

However,  State  and  local  control  pre- 
dates even  this  early  Federal  involv- 
ment.  Local  control  is  a  proud  and  a 
practical  tradition  which  recognizes  that 
those  who  are  closest  to  the  problem  are 
those  most  likely  to  identify  and  to  ad- 
minister the  proper  solution.  Another 
feature  of  the  administration  bill  is  a 
requirement  that  75  percent  of  the  funds 
must  be  passed  through  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

In  the  decades  of  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
the  Federal  Government  brought  about 
numerous  programs  of  education  aid  to 
the  States  and  local  education  agencies 
until  today  we  have  130  separately  au- 
thorized program  activities  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  In  many  cases  these  pro- 
grams were  created  in  recognition  of 
national  priorities  which  needed  to  be 
met  such  as  education  in  the  physical 
sciences,  student  assistance  programs, 
services  for  educationally  deprived, 
handicapped,  and  limited  English- 
speaking  children,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  and  reading,  through  the  na- 
tional reading  improvement  program, 
which  I  authored. 

This  concern  for  national  excellence  in 
education  has  brought  with  It  many 
problems.  Programs  designed  to  assist 
often  have  produced  rigid  requirements 
and  administrative  burdens  upon  State 
and  local  education  agenices.  School  sys- 
tems often  had  to  augment  their  staffs, 
not  for  education  purposes,  but  to  meet 
Federal  requirements,  and  to  master  tiie 
game  of  grantsmanship.  School  dis- 
tricts, without  this. skill  or  ability,  often 
lost  out.  State  and  local  priorities  were 
often  submerged  to  secure  Federal  grants 
or  matching  funds. 

That  r>aperwork  and  regulation  have 
proliferated  and  are  unduly  burdening 
school  districts  is  generally  recognized. 
Tlie  President  in  the  Financial  Assist- 
ance for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  beUeves  that  he  has 
foimd  a  way  to  reduce  that  burden  and  a 
better  method  to  deliver  education  serv- 
ices to  our  schools  and  children. 

The  Congress  has  taken  steps,  wider 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Pell,  in  the 
direction  of  consolidation  and  the  sim- 
plification of  administration,  as  part  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.  I 
supported  that  action.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  can  serve  as  the  ^'ehicle 


for  the  Education  Subcommittee  to  con- 
sider further  iHX)gress  and  additional 
steps. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
as  one  who  has  been  working  closely  with 
Setiator  Psu.  on  S.  2657,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1975. 1  must  indicate  my 
displeasure  that  the  administration's 
proposal  has  been  submitted  so  late.  We 
are  well  along  in  o\u-  woik  on  S.  2657: 
the  bill,  having  already  been  reported 
from  subcommittee  to  full  committee, 
and  I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  should  impede 
or  delay  otir  deliberations,  altiiougfa  the 
vocational  education  program,  which  Is 
included  in  the  President's  consolidation. 
Is  also  a  main  part  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  involved 
in  education  will  examine  the  admin- 
istration bill  carefully  and  seriously  with 
the  same  flexibility  and  spirit  of  com- 
promise which  the  Presidoit  has  ex- 
hibited. I  am  introducing  the  admin- 
istration biU  so  that  it  might  be  before 
the  Congress  and  examined  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  While  I  favor  the 
concept,  I  am  not  endorsing  the  specifics 
or  the  mechanisms  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  solicit  the  views  of  the 
education  c<HnmmiIty  and  the  citizens 
of  my  State  on  its  impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiiv;  administration's  letter  of 
transmittal,  summary,  and  fact  dieet, 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3166 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Assist- 
ance for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act." 

STATtMEKT  OF  PTJBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  tbe  purpose  of  ttiis  Act — 

(1)  to  consolidate  the  administration  of 
those  programs  of  assistance  to  States  for 
education  currently  authorized  under  titles 
I,  n,  m,  TV,  and  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1985,  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act. 

(2)  to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  the 
States  in  their  use  of  Federal  education 
assistance  funds; 

(3)  to  focus  Federal  education  assistance 
to  States  on  meeting  the  special  education 
needs  of  handicapped  and  educationally  de- 
prived children; 

(4)  to  provide  assistance  to  States  for 
vocational    and    adult   education   programs: 

(5)  to  provide  a  means  of  ensiu-lng  fuU 
public  participation  in,  and  an-areness  of. 
the  process  of  planning  for  the  use  wlthta 
a  State  of  Federal  education  assistance 
funds;  and 

(6)  to  support  activities.  Including  in- 
novation and  developnient,  having  a  nation- 
al impact  on  vocational  education,  and  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ATTTROKIZATION   OP  APPBOPaiATIONS: 
PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  titles  II 
and  in  of  this  Act  »3.231, 000,000  for  the 
fiscal    year   beginning   October    1.    197B,    $3,- 
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431.000,000  for  the  fiscal  y«ar  be&l lining 
October  1.  1977.  $3,631,000,000  for  the  Oscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1978,  and  $3,- 
831,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1979.  Punda  appropriated  for 
Htiy  fiscal  year  under  tbls  section  nhall  be 
made  available  to  Stat^  on  or  after  July  1 
t'i  that  flaeal  ytmr  for  expenditure  by  ibe 
States  In  tbe  scbool  jear  Inunedlatel)  fol- 
lowing tbat  July  1. 

(b)  From  the  amount  allotted  to  eacii 
State  under  section  102  for  carrying  out  this 
Act,  the  Commlsslor.er  shall  pay  to  that  State 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
the  State  la  carrvlng  out  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  the  StAte  adopted  under  section  103. 

ALXyOTMCNTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  From  not  to  exceed  threo  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  101(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall — 

( 1 )  allot  such  amounts  as  he  deem<i  appro- 
priate to  the  Commou wealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Axnerlc&n  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  addressed  by 
this  Act  In  those  jnrlsdictlons:  and 

(2)  pay  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
such  amounts  as  the  Oomml:.;loner  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  Indian  children  served 
by  schools  operated  by  the  Deparunent  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  (1)  From  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  first  allot  to  each 
State — 

(A)  95.000.000  or  tbe  amount  allotted  to 
that  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  ysar  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  program;  consolidated 
in  this  Act,  as  the  case  may  be,  whichever  Is 
lesser,  and 

(B)  eighty-five  per  centum  of  the  amount 
m  excess  of  $5,000,000  allotted  to  that  State 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  tinder  this  Act 
or  under  the  programs  consolidated  In  this 
Act.  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  this  Act  for  ajiy  fiscal  year 
(after  deducting  the  amounts  nece.';sary  for 
the  allotments  and  payments  required  by 
subsection  (a)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State,  the  sum  of — 

(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  sixty  per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the 
product  df  the  niuaber  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families  in  the  State  (determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  (A) )  and  the  State °s  ex- 
penditure Index  (determined  under  para- 
graph (3)(B))  bears  to  the  .sum  oi  sucli 
products  for  all  the  States,  and 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  forty  per  centum  of  such  remainder  as 
the  product  of  the  number  of  children  In  the 
State  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  State's  expendi- 
ture Index  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  producus 
for  all  the  States. 

(3)  (A)  The  ntimber  of  children  deter- 
mined for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
Is  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  State  from  fami- 
lies below  the  proverty  level  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  Commi.s-,ioner 
shall  determine  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from  families  be- 
low the  povertv  level  on  the  basis  ot  the 
raost  recent  satSfactory  dati  avallabie  from 
the  Department,  of  Commerce;  and  in  deter- 
nxlulng  the  families  which  are  below  the 
poverty  level,  the  Commi.ssloner  shiU  utUl.-e 
the  criteria  of  poverty  used  by  the  Bureau 
o;"  the  Census  in  compiling  the  1970  decen- 
nial ceruius,  as  odJiLsted  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  ad  of  tb.e  time 
to  which  such  date  relate. 

(B)  The  expenxUture  index  fur  a  Sta'e 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in   the   State   divided    by    the    average    per 


p^ii  expenditure  ta  tbe  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  <1)  If  tbe  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  Is  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  United  States,  or  (11)  tf  the 
awrage  per  pupU  expenditure  In  tbe  State 
Is  more  than  lao  per  oentum  of  the  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  in  tbe  United  States, 
such  amount  shall  be  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
ytates. 

(c»  For  the  purposes  of  subjection  (b)  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Amertcin  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritorj'  of  the  Pacific  InlandH. 

Id)  Funds  granted  to  a  State  under  any 
program  cousolldate-d  In  this  Act  which  re- 
main available  for  expenditure  during  the 
ft.scal  year  ending  September  30.  1978.  pur- 
suant to  FPctlon  412(b)  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act.  shall  be  available 
{or  use  by  the  State  during  that  year  for  the 
puri>oses  for  w'hlch  they  were  orlKlnally 
a;ranted  or  for  carrying  out  the  State's  plan 
for  that  year  under  this  Act. 

STATE    AD'MlNIF-.aATlON    ANU    P1MX.!IAM 
PLAMNINC 

State   Agency  and   CJeriiflcaUous 
Sec.   103.   (a)    A  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this   Act  for   any  fiscal   year 
.shall— 

( 1 )  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
designate  the  State  educational  agency  or 
other  appropriate  agency  or  agencies  within 
the  State  which  will  administer  the  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  (A)  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  the 
use  within  the  State  of  funds  provided  under 
this  Act.  which  plan  has  been  developed  In 
accordance  with  procedures  meeting  the 
retjuirements  of  6ub«ectlou  (c)  and  contains 
the  elements  set  forth  In  subsection  (d),  or 

(B)  In  the  ca.se  of  a  State  which  has 
adopted  (pursuant  to  stibsectlon  (c)),  and 
has  In  elTect,  a  plan  containing  the  elements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (d>  covering  more 
than  one  year,  publish  an  annual  update  of 
that  plan  In  accordance  with  procedures 
meeting  the  requirements  of  ouljBectlou  (c) ) ; 
and 

(3)  certify  to  the  Conunlasioner  that  it  has 
a  plaa  descrlijed  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(4)  certify  annually  that  It  has  complied 
with  each  provision  of  the  plan;  or  inform 
the  Comml'wioner  of  any  substantial  failure 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  that  plan, 
and  certify  that  It  has  compiled  with  the 
remaining  provisions. 

State  Monitoring,  Evaiiiatlon.  and  Audit 
Require  ments 

(b)  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  un- 
der thus  .'Vet  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  In  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
la)  — 

(1)  consistent  with  regul;ii;on.s  of  the 
CoiumLs;.loner.  develop  ajid  have  In  operation 
procedures  for  the  periodic  determination, 
by  an  acency  of  the  State  other  than  the 
n^ioiiry  or  as'oncles  dcsfgrated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(1).  of  the  State's 
compliance  with  its  plan  develojjed  pursuant 
to  subsection  <c) .  and  for  periodically  report- 
ing on  that  compliance  to  the  Commissicuer; 

(2)  submit  to  the  CoirunKsioner  for  his  ap- 
prov.il  the  procedures  required  by  paragraph 
il».  with  such  .>-:upportlng  mateiinl  as  the 
Cdm'uissloiier  may  require;  und 

1 3)  prorlde,  consistent  with  the  C<-rnmls- 
-ione;  -.  regvilatlon^^,  for  (l>  an  aunual  audit 
i)f  expenditures  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles,  conducted. 
a.s  determined  by  the  State,  by  (I)  an  auditor 
of  the  State,  or  an  auditor  representing  the 
legislature  of  the  St.«te.  using  certified  pub- 
lic acccantaut.s  and  not  under  the  control, 
dlrectloii.   or   supervision   of  any   agency  of 


the  State  engaged  in  administering  this  Act. 
or  (II)  a  private  certified  public  actxjuntant 
or  auditing  firm  utilizing  certified  puWlc  ac- 
countants; (11)  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
implementation  of  the  State's  final  compre- 
heaslve  plan,  and  any  amendment  thereto, 
adopted  under  subsection  (c),  and  (lU)  an 
annual  report  of  that  audit  and  evaluation, 
that  Bball  describe  the  activities  of  the  State 
under  that  plan,  which  report  shiiU  include 
such  additional  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
State  Planning  Procidures 

(c»  A  State's  procedures  for  developing  the 
plan  for  administering  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsertlon  If.  a^  a  matter  of  Stale 
law — 

(Da  date  Is  established  for  tb»  beginning 
of  the  State's  profram  year  for  the  purpoKes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  a  means  Ls  establlFbed  for  obtaining  the 
views  of  appropriate  State  agencies  or  organi- 
zations (such  as  State  vocational  education 
agencies.  State  rehabilitation  a^ndes  and 
State  Manpower  Services  Councils)  and  units 
of  local  government  In  the  development  of  a 
proposed  comprehensive  plan  for  the  use  of 
funds  provided  to  the  State  under  this  Act 
for  that  year  and  for  coordinating  with  those 
agencies  and  units  of  local  government  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d): 

(3)  a  means  Is  established  to  enstire  that 
the  needs  of  all  residents  of  the  8t*te  ai« 
taken  into  account  In  the  development  of  the 
plan; 

(4)  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  State's  program  year,  the  State 
educational  agency  or  other  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsrctlon  (a)(1),  pub- 
lishes and  makes  generally  available  (as  de- 
fined In  regulations  of  the  Commtesloner) 
to  the  public  and  distributes  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  tbe  proposed  comprehensive 
plan  or  annual  update  thereof: 

<5)  public  comment  on  the  proposed  plan 
or  annual  update  Is  accepted  for  at  least 
forty-five  days; 

(6)  at  least  forty-five  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  plan  or  annual  update 
thereof  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
State's  program  year,  the  State  educational 
agency  or  other  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1),  publithes  and  distrib- 
utes to  local  educational  agencies  a  final  com- 
prehensive plan  or  annual  update  thereof  for 
the  use  of  funds  provided  to  the  State  under 
this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year,  which  set^  forth 
the  same  information  required  to  be  In - 
cl\ided  In  the  profxjsed  plan,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  oommeats  received  and  the 
disposition  thereof,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  the  proposed  and  fiuai 
plan  and  the  reasons  tlierefor;   and 

(7)  any  amendment  to  the  final  camprc- 
hensive  plan  Is  prepared  by  ths  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  other  aj^ncy  designated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  published  r.s 
a  proposed  amendment  on  which  public  com- 
ment is  accepted  for  a  p-rlod  of  at  l?ast 
thirty  days  and  then  published  as  a  final 
amendment,  together  with  a  summary  of  ihs 
comments  received  and  the  di^po'^ltion  tl;cre- 
of.  and  an  explanation  of  the  differences  bc- 
tv.cen  the  proposed  and  final  amendment  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

The  CommlFfitoner  may  for  good  cause  waive 
ccjmpilRnce  v.lth  all  or  any  portion  of  any 
rwixiirement  of  tJUs  subsection  as  to  the 
number  of  days  prior  to  or  In  which  any 
acunn  w.ts  to  be  taken. 

Contents  of  State  Plan 
(d)    A  State's  comprehensive  plan  meets 
the   requirements  of  this  subsection  If  It — 

( 1 )  seta  forth  the  objectives  to  be  achieved 
under  the  plan; 

(2)  provides  for  the  allocation  of  limds 
within  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
requl.'emenf!  of  section  202  and  section  301, 


and  provides  for  tbe  use  of  thoee  funds  u 
provided  In  title*  n  uid  in; 

(8)  sets  forth  the  pidldas  and  prooedures 
to  be  f (dlowed  by  the  State  In  tbe  dtatrtbu- 
tion  to  local  educational  agenelaa  of  funds 
made  available  tinder  this  Act.  so  that  midti 
distribution  takes  Into  account  the  number 
and  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  famillee  and  educatlonaUy  deprived 
and  handlc^ped  children  In  eaCb  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  the  State,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  reflect — 

(A)  the  costs  within  eacOi  local  educa- 
tional agency  of  providing  qiedal  educa- 
tional services  to  educationally  deprived  and 
handici4>ped  children,  and 

(B)  the  relative  resoiu'ces  available  with- 
in each  local  educational  agency  to  provide 
such  seivlces; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
distributed  to  each  local  educational  agency 
in  the  State; 

(6)  contains  a  description  of  tbe  organi- 
zational structure  through  which  ttie  pro- 
gram will  be  administered,  Including  tbe  ex- 
tent to  which  pabllc  and  private  agencies 
will  be  consulted  with  regard  to  tbe  use  of 
funds  provided  under  this  Act; 

(6)  contains  a  description  of  the  process 
the  State  will  use  to  ensure  that  any  local 
educational  agency  which  will  receive  funds 
under  tbls  Act  will  annually  devel<q>  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  use  of  those  funds, 
which  plan  will  be  made  available  to  tbe 
public  for  comment  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  that  required  for  the  State  compre- 
hensive plan  under  this  subeectkm; 

(7)  sets  forth  the  means  by  which  the  re- 
quirements of  section  107  (regarding  serv- 
ices to  children  enrolled  in  nonpublic 
schools)  will  be  met; 

(8)  provides  that  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  the  funds  provided  to  the 
State  tmder  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  distributed  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  State; 

(0)  provides  that  not  less -than  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  the  funds  provided  to  a 
State  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  and  hand- 
icapped children.  Provided,  That  amounts 
used  within  the  State  to  meet  tbe  require- 
ments of  section  202(b)  and  S0S(a)(6),  and 
any  other  amounts  expended  under  titles  n 
and  in  of  this  Act  to  meet  thoee  needs,  shall 
be  Included  in  determining  compliance  with 
this  paragraph;  and 

(10)  provides  that,  of  the  fonount  made 
available  to  a  State  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  not  more  than — 

(A)  five  per  oentum  of  tbe  such  amount, 
or 

(B)  the  percentage  which  tlie  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  State  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  under  the  programs  consoli- 
dated in  this  Act  and  specifically  available 
to  the  State  for  administration.  Is  of  tbe  total 
amount  received  by  the  State  in  that  fiscal 
year  under  those  programs,  whichever  is 
greater,  will  be  vu>ed  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan. 

Delegations.  Transfers  of  Funds,  and 
Contracts  by  the  State  Agency 
(e)   The   State   agency   or  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  may,  to 
tlie  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act— 

(1)  delegate  their  administrative  func- 
tions under  this  Act  to  other  appropriate 
Slate  agencies, 

(2)  transfer  to  such  agencies  any  fimds 
provided  to  the  State  under  this  Act,  and 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions for  carrying  out  any  activities  author- 
lised  under  this  Act. 

Any  arrangements  entered  into  imder  this 
Kubsectlou  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  set 


fmrth  In  ttub  comprehensive  plan  of  tbe  State 
for  tbat  year. 

XKTOKCXKZNT 

EbBC.  IM.  (a)  (1)  No  payment  may  be  made 
under  aection  101(b)  to  any  State  that  has 
failed  to  provide  the  eertlflcatlons  required 
by  section  103(a)  (3)  and  (4). 

(2)  In  tbe  case  of  any  State  tbat  has  pro- 
vided those  certifications.  If  the  Ciommis- 
sloner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity twc  a  hearing  to  tbe  State,  finds  that 
tbe  comprehensive  plan  fklls  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  103  (c)  and  (d) , 
or  the  State  has  failed  substantially  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  that  plan  or  of  sec- 
tions 201.  202,  801.  or  302.  or  has  faUed  to 
inform  the  Commissioner  of  any  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  that 
plan  or  those  sectlmis,  the  Commissioner 
Bball — 

(A)  make  no  further  payments  to  the  State 
under  section  101(b)  tmtil  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  of 
the  plan  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  103  (c)  and  (d)  or  of  the  State  to 
certify  or  comply  with  the  plan  or  sections 
201.  202,  301,  or  302,  <M' 

(B)  in  lieu  of  suspending  further  pay- 
ments, instead  reduce  the  amoimt  otherwise 
payable  to  tbe  State  tmder  section  101(b), 
until  he  IB  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  such  failure,  by  not  in  excess  of  three 
per  centum  of  the  amount  payable  to  the 
State. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  that  has  pro- 
vided tbe  certification  required  section  103 
(a)  (3)  and  (4),  if  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State — 

(A)  disapproves,  or  withdraws  his  ap- 
proval, of  the  procedures  submitted  under 
section  103(b)(2),  or 

(B)  finds  tbat  the  State  has  substantially 
failed  to  comply  with  the  procedures  ap- 
proved under  section  103(b)  (2). 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  under  section  101(b)  imtU  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such 
failure  to  comply,  and  until  he  Is  satisfied 
he  shall  make  no  further  payments  to  the 
State. 

(b)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Ite  procedures  submitted  un- 
der section  103(b)  (2)  or  with  any  action 
ti|ken  by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection 
(a),  tbe  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  that  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  Stats  Code. 

(2)  TTie  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
caiise  shown,  may  remand  tbe  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
cotut;  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiu't  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Tlie  Secreary  of  Health.  Education,  and 


Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  exarclae  of  tbeir  au- 
thority under  section  484(a)  (2)  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Education  FrovlslODs  Act,  may  only  audit 
actlvfttes  undertaken  within  tbe  State  with 
ftmds  prodded  under  tbls  Act.  and  shall  not, 
tmder  any  authority  In  this  Act.  prescribe 
to  the  States  any  requirement  for  «q;>endi- 
ture  of  funds  other  than  funds  provided  im- 
der this  Act. 

CONBTXXrCIION 

Sec.  105.  Funds  paid  to  a  State  iinder  this 
Act  shall  be  avallaUe  for  oonstruction  of  any 
faculties  for  which  funds  would  have  been 
available  under  any  program  oonsoUdated  in 
this  Act.  For  the  purpoees  of  ttils  Act  tbe 
term  "construction"  means  tbe  wection,  ac- 
quisition, alteration,  remodeling,  or  Improve- 
ment of  facilities,  including  the  acquisition 
of  land  necessary  therefor,  and  the  cost  ot 
construction  Includes  the  cost  of  architect's 
fees. 

CIVn,   SIGHTS  KBQPWKirKNTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1954  (42  UJB.C.  2000d). 
title  IX  of  the  Educatkm  Amendmente  of 
1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681-1686) ,  and  secUou  604 
of  the  BehabUitation  Act  of  1973  (29  \JS.C. 
704). 

(b)  V^enever  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Kducation.  and  Welfare  determines,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  applicable  to  any  of 
tbe  statu t<M7  provisions  in  subsection  (a), 
that  one  or  nuMV  local  educational  agencies 
in  a  State  are  not  In  compliance  with  any 
of  those  statutory  provisions,  none  of  the 
funds  provided  to  tbat  State  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  to  such  local  edu- 
cational agencies  during  the  period  of  such 
noncompliance;  and  the  allotment  to  tbat 
State  imder  section  102  for  that  period  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  percentage  which  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclu- 
sive, m  those  local  educational  agencies  Is 
of  the  total  number  of  such  children  in  the 
State. 

PARTICD'ATION    OF   MONPtrBLIC    SCHOOL 

CTnr.naKTT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  State  educational  agency 
of  any  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act 
shall  provide  that — 

(1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of — 

(A)  children  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  who  reside 
in  areas  of  the  State  served  by  programs  as- 
sisted under  tbls  Act,  and 

(B)  children  in  Indian  ta-lbal  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  the  State. 

-who  have  need  fcH-  the  services  provided  by 
those  programs,  such  children  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate,  on  an  equita- 
ble basis,  in  activities  assisted  under  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  title  to  and  control  of  funds  received 
under  this  Act  and  other  property  derived 
therefrom  will  remain  in  one  or  more  public 
(hicludlug  Indian  tribal  government)  agen- 
cies. 

(b)  Tlie  nieans  by  which  tbe  requirements 
hi  subsection  (a)  will  be  met  within  a  State 
shall  be  set  forth  In  the  plan  of  the  State 
adopted  under  section  103. 

(ci  If  a  State  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
providing  for  the  participation  of  children 
enrolled  In  private  nonprc^t  or  Indian  tribal 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or  If  the 
Commissioner  determines,  after  affording 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
a  State  has  substantially  failed  to  provide 
for  such  participation,  he  shall  waive  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  he 
shall  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for 
such  children  to  receive,  on  an  equitable 
basis,  services  similar  to  thoee  provided 
under  this  Act  to  public  school  children  in 
the  State.  TTie  cost  of  providing  those  serr- 
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Ices  for  any  fiscal  year  ahall  be  paid  from  tlie 
allotment  oX  the  State  under  section  102. 


Sk.  108.  For  the  puxpoMs  at  ttils  Act — 

(a)  The  term  -Average  per  ^ipU  expendi- 
ture" In  a  State,  or  In  ttw  United  Ststea. 
mean*  the  aggregate  cnrrent  eocpendlturea. 
during  the  aecond  llecal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  Tor  which  the  compu  tattoo  la  made 
I  or  if  satisfactory  data  for  that  year  not 
available  at  the  Xia»  of  computaUon,  then 
during  tlM  most  recent  preceding  flacal  year 
for  which  aattsfactory  data  ai«  available) 
of  aU  hical  edracattonal  ageoclee  In  the  State, 
or  In  the  tmitod  SUtea  (which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  BUbsectton  means  the  fifty 
States,  ««« the  Dtatrtct  of  Columbia) ,  as  the 
case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current  expen- 
ditures by  tlM  State  tat  operation  of  such 
agendes  (without  regard  to  the  source  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding  year. 

(b)  The  term  "CrvmmKimicinftr''  means  the 
0nlt«d  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(c)  The  term  "ciirrent  expenditures" 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion. Including  ejgjendltures  for  administra- 
tion. Instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  pupU  transportation  services,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed 
charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  defi- 
cits for  food  services  and  student  body 
activities,  but  not  Including  expenditures 
for  community  aervlcses.  capital  outlay,  and 
deht  service,  or  any  expenditures  made  from 
funds  gpranted  under  this  Act  or  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

<d)  The  term  "educationally  deprived 
chlldMU"  means  those  cliUdren  who,  as  a 
result  of  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency,  or 
cultural  or  llnqulsttc  isolation,  have  a  need 
for  special  educational  assistance  in  order 
that  their  level  of  educational  attainment 
may  be  raised  to  that  appropriate  for  chil- 
dren of  their  age.  The  term  Includes  chil- 
dren living  In  Institutions  for  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  and  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers. 

(e)  The  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  bearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotlonany  dteturbed,  orthopedl- 
cally  Impaired,  or  other  health  ImiMlred 
chUdren,  or  children  with  specific  learning 
dlsabpitles,  who  by  reason  thereof  require 
speciai  education  and  related  servloea  The 
term  •children  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities" means  those  chlldreu  who  have  a 
disorder  tn  one  or  more  of  the  basic  psycho- 
logical processes  Involved  In  understanding 
or  In  using  language,  spoken  or  written, 
which  disorder  may  manifest  Itself  In  Im- 
perfect abUlty  to  listen,  think,  speak,  read, 
write,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  calculations. 
Such  disorders  Include  such  conditions  as 
perceptual  handicaps,  brain  Injury,  mini- 
mal brain  disfunction,  dyslexia,  and  devel- 
opmental aphasia.  Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude children  who  have  learning  problems 
which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of 
environmental  cultural  or  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

(f)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for.  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
tn  a  dty,  eounty,  township,  school  district, 
or  otber  polttlcal  eubdlvlsk)n  of  a  SUte,  or 
such  comblnatloti  o^  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  ceoognlxed  In  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  Its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  in- 


cludes any  other  public  instttutlon  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elenwntary  or  secondary  school. 

(g)  BKoept  tat  llM  porpoees  at  sAetloii  102 
(b) .  the  term  "Stete"  Indndes.  hi  addltkm  to 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rtoo,  Otuun,  American  Samoa,  the 
Vtrgln  Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  at  the 
Pacific  blaads. 

(h)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  oflloer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schoots,  or,  if  ttiere  is  no  such  offl- 
cer  or  agency,  an  ofQcer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  aaremor  or  by  State  law. 

(I)  The  term  "vocational  education"  means 
vocational,  technical,  or  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining  which  Is  provided  In  public 
or  private  secondary  or  postsecoodary  Insti- 
tutions or  classes,  at  the  work  site,  or  \xnder 
other  innovative  arrangements  under  public 
supervision  and  control  or  under  contract 
with  a  State  board  or  local  education  agency 
and  which  is  designed  (1)  to  prepare  Ukdivld- 
iials  at  the  secondary  or  poeteecondary  level 
for  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled 
wortcers,  as  homcmriers,  technicians,  or  sub- 
professionals  In  recognized  occupations  and 
new  and  emerging  occupations,  or  (2)  to  in- 
crease the  occupational  proficiency  of  indi- 
viduals, or  (8)  to  prepare  Individuals  for  en- 
rollment In  advanced  specialized  vocational 
or  technical  education  programs,  except  those 
which  require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree. 

ETTEcnvB  date;  RITCAtXa 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1977. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1977,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  law  are  repealed: 

( 1 )  titles  I,  II,  lU,  IV.  and  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19«J5: 

(2)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 

(3)  the  Adult  Education  Act; 

(4)  the  Smith -Hughes  Act  (20U.SC.  11-15, 
16-28) ; 

(5)  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act:  and 

(6)  title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

(c)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handlcaped  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975  (P.L.  94-142),  are  repealed  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

( 1 )  section  607  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act; 

(3)  claoses  (A),  (C),  (D).  and  (E)  of 
para^aph    (2)    of  eectlon   612   of  that  Act; 

13)   section   617(a)(1)(D)    of   that  Act; 

(4)  section  617(b)  of  that  Act;  and 

(5)  section  ei8(a)  of  that  Act. 

(d)  Section  434(b)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  is  repealed,  effective  on 
and  after  July  1,  1077. 

TITLE  II— ELEMENTARY  AND  SBCONDART, 
H.\NDICAPPED,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM    DCSIGN 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  comprehensive  plan  de- 
veloped by  a  State  pursuant  to  section  103 
shall  provide  for  a  program  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  handicapped  children 
In  the  State  and  for  a  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  the  plan  may  provide 
for  the  vise  of  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
(other  than  funds  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  202  or  801  of  this  Act)  for — 

{ 1 )  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instmctlonal  material; 

(2)  Instructional  equipment  and  other 
learning  resources; 

CJ)    testltif:.  guldaut-e,  ond  coun.=«llng; 


(4)  educational  tnnofatlon  and  aii|)|>art: 
and 

(8)  any  oUker  educational  activity  au- 
thorised vnder  a  program  consolidated  la 
this  Act. 

fb)  The  cotnprehenslve  plan  of  of  the 
State  Shan  ttroride 

(1)  for  an  aseeesment  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of.  and  the  coMe  of  prorMlog 
servloes  for.  edueattcfiany  aeprtted  and 
handicapped  chUdren  tn  the  State;  and 

(2)  for  an  aaeeesmeBt  of  Um  needs  of 
adults  in  the  State  for  basic  and  oontlnuing 
educational  services;  and 

(3)  for  an  asetaamtnt  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  resourcee  available  In  the 
State  to  meet  thcee  needs:  and 

(4)  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progi-ess  In  meeting  those  needs. 

AIXOCATION    OF    nrNSS    TO   LOCAL   ZSUCATXONAJL 
AGENCIES 

Ssa  202.  (a)  Of  the  funds  provided  to  a 
State  under  this  Act  tn  the  fleeal  year  end- 
ing September  SO.  U77.  tl»e  State  tfudl  aU<»- 
cate  to  each  local  eduoatSonal  agency  in  tbe 
State  not  less  than  elghty-flre  peroentom  of 
the  aggregate  amount  reostved  tqr  that  local 
educational  agency  trvma.  funds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  SO.  \Vtfl, 
under  title  I  of  the  Bementary  aad  Sec- 
ondary XdDcatlon  Act  of  IMS.  and  part  B 
of  the  Bducatton  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  Of 
the  funds  provided  to  a  State  vnder  this  Act 
tn  the  fiscal  year  ending  SepteBU>er  SO.  1978, 
and  In  each  snoceedlng  fiscal  year,  the  State 
shall  allocate  to  each  local  educational 
agency  not  lees  than  S6  per  centum  of  the 
amount  required  to  be  allooated  to  each 
such  agency  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  suljsectlon. 

(b)  The  amounts  allotted  by  a  State  to  a 
local  educational  agency  p^aewaiit  to  sob- 
eectloa  (a)  shall  be  used  t>y  that  agency  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 
TITLE  m— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FUNDS   RESERVED 

Sac.  301.  Of  the  funds  received  by  a  State 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  the  State 
shall  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  pro- 
portion which  the  amount  received  by  the 
State  In  fiscal  year  1070  under  the  VocaUonal 
Education  Act  of  1063  la  of  the  total  amoimt 
received  by  the  State  In  that  year  under  the 
programs  coosoUdated  In  this  Act. 
raooaAM  wmBom 

Sec.  302.  (a)  A  State's  vocational  educa- 
tion program  meets  the  requlpements  of  this 
section  if  it — 

(1)  takes  into  account  the  present  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  students  and  the 
labor  force  In  the  State: 

(2)  takes  Into  account  the  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  of  persons  who  have  completed 
or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available 
for  study  In  preparation  for  entering  the 
labor  market; 

(3)  affords  reasonable  promise  of  substan- 
tial  progress   toward   meeting   those   needs; 

(4)  takes  into  account  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  resources  which  are  available  to 
meet  those  needs; 

(5)  Is  designed  to  provide  the  Individuals 
to  be  served  with  education  programs  which 
will  make  substantial  progress  toward  pre- 
paring them  for  a  career  or  for  advancement 
In  their  present  employment,  and 

(8)  provides  that  at  least  tw«nty-flve  per 
centum  of  the  funds  tiaed  by  a  State  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Utle  tor  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  used  to  meet  Um  vocational  education 
needs  of  persons  who  are  or  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  physical,  menial,  aca- 
demic, eodoeooDoailc  geographte  or  other 
factors  and  conditions  aad  who  lequlie  fe- 
cial supportive,  educational,  or  guidance  as- 
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slstance  In  order  to  benefit  from  Tocatlooal 
education  programs  and  wrvloai. 

(b)  Funds  available  to  a  State  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  vmA  fbr  any 
vocational  education  activity  ta  a  piugram 
meeting  the  requirements  of  snbeectlan  (a) . 
including,  but  not  limited  to^ 

(1)  vocational -technical  programs  of  In- 
struction, Including  the  development.  In- 
stallation, and  operation  of  programs  of  vo- 
cational education  In  public  and  noiqjroflt 
private  secondary  and  postsecondary  Institu- 
tions; 

(2)  work  experience  and  work -study  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling; 

(4)  constructing,  equipping,  malntalntng. 
and  operating  area  vocational-technical 
schools  and  residential  faculties: 

(6)  placement  and  follow-up  of  vocational 
education  graduates: 

(6)  vocational  education  personnel  devel- 
opment and  training;  and 

(7)  research  Into  proUems  relating  to  vo- 
cational education,  develo^unent  of  Innova- 
tive means  to  address  thoae  problems,  and 
demonstration  of  promising  new  projects 
and  activities  in  vocational  education. 

BXPAaATK  SXATB  FLAmdHO  VOB  VOCaXXOMAI. 
DUCATIOir 


Sec.  303.  In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
Ignates  a  separate  State  agency  to  adminis- 
ter aU  or  part  of  the  funds  made  avallahle 
for  this  Utle,  a  separate  State  ^an  may  be 
devrtoped  for  the  use  of  such  funds  If  each 
plan — 

(1)  to  developed  In  coordination  with  the 
comprehensive  plan  required  to  tie  developed 
pursuant  to  section  108: 

(2)  is  devdoped  in  consultation  with  the 
agency  of  the  State  (If  any)  reqmnslble  for 
administration  of  vocational  edneatlon  pro- 
grama  for  students  who  have  completed  or 
left  high  school  and  who  are  available  tor 
study  In  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
market; 

(8)  is  publlsl^  at  the  same  time  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  that  required  for  the 
comprehensive  plan  under  section  103(c): 
and 

(4)  meets  all  the  other  requirements  of 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  103. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  IMPACT  PROJECTS 


Sk;.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  support  for  special  aetlvltiea,  and  for 
Innovation  and  development,  tn  vocational 
education  and  tlM  educatton  of  the  handi- 
capped through  projects  which  can  more  ef- 
fectively be  carried  out  on  a  national  cr  re- 
gional basis. 

ACI'IVITIKS  ATTTHOHZED 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized, either  directly  or  through  grants 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  Institutions,  to  carry 
out  the  following  activities — 

(1)  Innovation,  development  and  dissemi- 
nation activities  relating;  to  vocational  edu- 
cation and  the  education  at  the  handi- 
capped; 

(2)  establishing  and  operating  model  cen- 
ters for  deaf -blind  children.  Including — 

(A)  resldent'.ttl  facilities  for  such  children. 

(B)  a  comprehensive  educational  program 
for  such  ChUdren,  along  with  diagnostic, 
evaluative,  and  other  support  services, 

(C)  related  consultative  servloes  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  role  In 
the  lives  of  such  chUdren; 

(3)  establishing  and  operating  regional  re- 
source centers  which  will  develop  and  apply 
the  best  methods  of  appralElag  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  ChUdren 
referred  to  them  and  providing  services  to 
assist  In  meeting  thoee  needs,  Including — 

(A)  testing  and  evaluation. 


(B)  developing  special  prograins  to  meet 
tudqitie  needs  of  hanrttBepped  dilldren,  and 

(C)  providing  consoltattve  aervloeB  to 
adtooto  and  oilier  agendes  and  tnatttutlons 
wtaldx  provide  eervlcee  to  handicapped  diU- 
dren; 

(4)  establishing  and  operating  a  loan  serv- 
ice of  captioned  film  and  other  educational 
media  for  the  handicapped  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  material  available  In  the 
United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to 
handicapped  persons,  their  parents,  and 
other  persons  directly  Involved  In  assisting 
such  pmons. 

(b)  "Hie  Commissioner  may  accept  gifts, 
contributions,  and  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  to  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

AOTHOBZZAXIOV   OF  APFKOPSIAXIONS 

Sac.  403.  There  are  authortzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  ot  this  title 
9tOjOOOfiOO  for  the  fiscal  year  t>eglnnlng  Oc- 
tober 1,  1076,  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

LcriKK  OF  TRANSMnTAL 

QEPABTlIEirr     OF     HEALTH,     EOCCA- 
TIOK,  AND  WELFAKE, 

March  1, 1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Preiidenf  of  the  Senate. 
WmsKiugton,  DJD. 

Okas  Ifa.  PaasmENr:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration Of  the  Congress  1b  a  draft  bUl,  "To 
consolidate  the  administration  .of  certain 
programs  of  flnanrlal  asslBtanre  to  States 
f<»'  educatlnnaJ  purposes." 

In  the  past  decade,  as  educational  problems 
of  natKaud  scope  have  been  identified,  we 
have  responded  with  narrowly  focused  Fed- 
eral programs  to  meet  those  needs  prlmarUy 
ttuou^  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  "Hie  result  is  a  complex  and 
often  confusing  maze  of  Federal  programs, 
wmtalnlng  varying  programme  tin  require- 
ments, addressing  different  target  groups  and 
establishing  different  adnUnlstrative  struc- 
tures. 

WhUe  these  programs  have  snisltlEed  the 
States  to  a  number  of  educational  problems 
and  have  assisted  the  States  In  devtioplng 
their  capacity  to  deal  with  thoee  problems, 
the  point  has  been  reached  at  which  the 
borden  placed  upon  the  States  of  administer- 
ing these  many  separate  programs  outweighs 
the  advantages  of  the  Federal  aasistanoe. 
Vxuth^taan,  the  narrow  focus  of  each  of 
these  programs  denies  to  the  Statee  the 
ablUty  to  develop  their  own  programs  to 
meet  their  unique  needs. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  President  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  of  this  date,  pro- 
posed the  consolidation  Into  a  single  author- 
ity of  twenty-four  existing  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary,  handicapped,  adult,  and  voca- 
tional education.  The  enclosed  draft  bUI,  en- 
titled the  "Financial  Assistance  for  Elemoi- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,"  would 
accomplish  that  objective.  This  biU  would 
extend  to  the  states  substantial  discretion 
in  their  use  of  Federal  edticatkm  funds  and 
would  significantly  reduce  what  the  Admin- 
istration sees  as  tuinecessary  Federal  control 
over  the  States'  educational  programs. 

Under  our  proposal  there  would  be  only 
a  minimum  number  of  Federal  reqtilrementB 
appUcable  to  this  program.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  woiUd  be  a  requirement  for  an 
open  planning  process  within  the  State  for 
use  of  these  funds,  a  requirement  for  not 
less  than  seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds 
to  be  used  for  the  special  needs  population 
(handicapped  and  educatlonaUy  deprived), 
and  a  requirement  for  at  least  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  funds  to  be  passed  through 
to  local  educational  agencies. 

Each  State  would  be  required  to  expend 
for  the  purposes  of  vocational  education  at 


leest  the  same  percentage  ot  its  Federal 
funds  veeetved  trader  fhls  Aet  as  tbe  percent- 
age of  ttM  StatoHv  Vateral  vocational  educa- 
tion ftmda  were  <tf  Urn  total  Federal  funds 
received  under  the  |«twgv»iii«  eoneoUdated  in 
tills  Act  In  fiscal  year  19T8.  A  State  could 
plaa  separately  for  the  tiee  of  tboee  funds; 
ixtwever,  that  planning  would  have  to  l>e 
carried  out  In  coordlnatlan  wltli  tlie  oom- 
prcbensive  planning  process  and  would  l>e 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  for  pubUc 
partle^tion. 

The  bni  would  continue  tbe  separate  au- 
thority for  the  Oommteslotter  to  conduct  cer- 
tain special  projects  and  Innovation  and  de- 
velopment actlvltlee  of  r^onsl  or  national 
scope  relating  to  vocational  education  and 
the  education  of  the  handlci^tped. 

An  apprcpriaUon  of  •S,300j000,000  annuaUy 
vrouM  l>e  authorised  for  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  which  would  t>e  scbool  year  1977- 
78,  and  funds  for  that  year  would  be  appro- 
priated In  the  fiscal  year  19T7  Appropriation 
Act,  to  be  made  available  to  States  on  Inly  1. 
1977.  The  authoriaatlon  irould  tnereaee  by 
$200  million  each  year  thereafter  through 
1980.  Under  the  formula  In  this  1>II1  for  the 
aUotment  of  tbese  funds,  no  State  would 
receive  less  ttian  the  total  amount  which  It 
received  under  the  programs  consolidated  In 
this  Act  tn  fiscal  year  1076. 

A  detailed  deecr^itlon  of  the  bm  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  endoeed  summary.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  proposal. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Uanage- 
ment  and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  wU3i  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

MaajoaiK  Lnrca. 
Acting  Secretary. 


SmOCAST  OF  THE  FXtVAllCUI. 

Elementary    and    SBOoinuaT    Bbocatiok 
Act 

The  purpose  of  the  bfll  would  be  to  con- 
soUdate  Into  a  single  block  grant  authority 
the  foUowlng  programs: 

1.  Titles  I,  n,  m.  IV  and  V  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

2.  The  Educatlcm  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

3.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1983. 
and 

4.  Tlw  Adult  Education  Act. 

This  authority  would  provide  greater  flex- 
ibUty  to  the  States  in  tlie  use  of  Ftderal 
education  funds  and  would  focus  those  funds 
on  meeting  speclal  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  and  educatlonaUy  deprived 
ChUdren. 

The  bUl  would  have  four  titles.  Title  I 
would  contain  all  the  general  provisions  re- 
lating to  appropriations,  allotments  to  States. 
State  planning  requirements,  and  other  pro- 
visions i^pllcable  to  the  entire  bllL  Title  n 
would  set  forth  mintiwnrri  criteria  for  that 
portion  of  tbe  funds  which  woiUd  be  used 
for  elementary  and  secondary  (including 
disadvantaged),  handicapped,  and  adult 
education  programs.  Title  II  would  set  forth 
minimum  criteria  for  that  portion  of  the 
funds  which  would  l>e  used  for  vocational 
education  programs.  Title  IV  would  con- 
tinue a  number  of  existing  programs  for  re- 
search and  Innovation  and  certain  special 
services  relating  to  vocational  education  and 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  first  year  of  operation  of  the  program 
would  be  sohool  year  1077-78.  and  88,800.000,- 
000  would  be  authorised  for  that  year.  This 
authorisation  would  be  Increased  by  8300 
million  each  year  thereafter  through  school 
year  1980-81.  Funds  for  each  eduiot  year 
would  t>e  ^qxoprlated  In  the  preeedtng  fis- 
cal year  ApprapHattons  Act  and  would  be 
made  available  to  States  on  July  1  preceding 
each  school  year. 
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Section  103  would  proTld*  for  allotment 
of  the  amount  appropriated  aa  follows : 

Up  to  3  percent  of  the  funda  wotild  be  re- 
served for  Uie  outlying  areas  and  for  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Scbools, 

From  the  remainder  of  the  funds  each 
State  would  be  paid  W  million  (or  the 
amount  It  received  under  the  programs  pro- 
pas«d  to  be  consolidated  under  this  Act  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  whichever  is  less) 
plus  65  percent  of  the  amount  In  excess  of 
85  million  allotted  to  that  State  In  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  under  those  consolidated 
programs.  Any  funds  remaining  would  then 
be  allotted  to  the  States  under  a  formula 
providing  for  60  percent  of  the  remamder 
to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  niunber 
of  children  from  low-Income  families  In  the 
State  and  40  percent  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  age  population  of  the  State,  with  this 
sum  being  weighted  by  a  fraction  determined 
by  dividing  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
by  the  State  (but  not  less  than  80  percent 
nor  more  than  120  percent  of  the  national 
average)  by  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure. 

Section  103  sets  forth  State  administra- 
tion and  program  planning  requirements. 
Under  subsection  (a)  each  State  desirtag  to 
participate  in  the  program  would  be  required 
to— 

(1)  designate  the  State  agency  or  agencies 
to  administer  the  program. 

(2)  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  use  of 
the  funds. 

(3)  certify  to  the  Commitoiouer  that  it 
has  such  a  plan,  and 

(4)  certify  annually  that  it  has  compiled 
with  the  plan  or  inform  the  Commissioner 
of  any  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the 
plan. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  .section  103,  tl»e 
State  would  be  required  to — 

(1)  develop  procedures  for  the  Independ- 
ent monitoring  within  the  State  of  compli- 
ance with  the  plan, 

(2)  submit  those  procedure-,  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  approval,  and 

(3)  meet  certain  Independent  audit,  evul- 
uatlon.  and  reporting  requirements. 

The  Secretary's  approval  authority  would 
not  be  exercised,  under  this  provision, 
through  extensive  regulations  governing 
matters  of  procedural  detail.  The  authority 
Is  granted  merely  In  order  to  emphasize  to 
the  States  the  Importance  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  States  desiyn  adequate 
compliance  procedures. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  would  re- 
quire that  the  State  plan  be  developed  ur.dtr 
procedures.  Which  must  be  established  as  a 
matter  of  State  law.  which  would  provide  a 
means  for  obtaining  the  views  of  ;*pproprlate 
State  agencies  and  unlt.3  of  local  j<overimient 
In  the  development  of  a  prupo.sed  plan.  Tiie 
plan  would  have  to  take  Into  account  the 
educational  needs  of  n'.l  resldenu  of  the 
State.  The  proposed  plan  would  have  to  be 
published  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  program  vear.  Public  com- 
ment would  be  acL-epted  for  at  Iea.-t  fortv- 
flve  days  and  the  final  pUa  'vould  then  have 
'o  be  publlFhed  prir.r  to  the  beginninji  of 
the  program  year.  The  State  would  have  to 
.summarize  the  cjnmjents  received  and  the 
rtl!«positlon  thereof. 

Under  subsection  (di  the  St.\!t-  p:an  \.,.uld 
have  to — 

1 1 )   set  forth  objectives  of  the  pl.H:\. 

C2)  provide  for  the  allocation  and  u.se  of 
funds  within  the  State  in  accordance  wi'h 
requirements  set  forth  in  titles  II  and  III, 

(3>  set  forth  the  pwhcles  and  procedure.^ 
used  by  the  State  to  distribute  funds  to 
LEA'S  »o  that  such  distribution  takes  Into 
account  the  number  of  handicapped,  educa- 
tionally deprived,  and  low-income  children 
in  each  LEA,  with  adjustments  to  reflect  the 
costs  In  each  LEA  and  the  iesouri:es  available 
to  each  LEA, 

(4)  set  forth  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
di.-,trHnited  to  each  LEA. 
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(6)  deacrlbe  the  organizational  structure 
thro\igh  vhlch  the  program  will  be  admin- 
istered. 

(6)  describe  the  process  the  State  will  use 
to  ensure  adequate  planning  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  use  of  these  funds, 

(7)  describe  the  means  by  which  nonpublic 
school  chUdren  will  be  served  under  the  pro- 
gram, 

(8)  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
funds  are  passed  through  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

(9)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  fund.s  are  used  to  meet  the  special 
educational  need.s  of  handicapped  and  edu- 
cationally deprived  children,  and 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  will  use  not 
more  than  five  percent  of  its  allocation  for 
administrative  purpose.^!,  unless  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  funds  under  the  programs 
consolidated  was  available  for  administra- 
tion. In  which  case  the  State  could  use  up 
to  that  amount  of  these  funds  for  that 
purpo.^e. 

Subsection  (el  would  permit  the  State 
agency  to  enter  into  contracts  and  delega- 
tions of  authority  and  to  transfer  funds  to 
oiher  State  atjenfies  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  104  sets  forth  procedures  for  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
No  payments  could  be  made  to  any  State 
unle.^  It  provides  the  certifications  required 
by  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
falls  to  comply  with  one  of  the  above  require- 
ments or  which  fails  substantially  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  its  plan,  the  Commis- 
sioner could,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  either  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  the  State  or  reduce  the  ainoiint 
otherwise  payable  by  up  to  3  percent. 

The  Commissioner  could  also,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  terminate 
payments  to  a  State  which  does  not  Imple- 
ment or  comply  with  the  self-monltorlng 
procedures  discussed  above.  Provision  would 
be  made  for  Judicial  review  of  any  such  de- 
termination by  the  Commls.stoner. 

Section  105  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
under  this  Act  for  construction. 

Section  106  provides  that  If  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  the  State  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  otit  of  compliance  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972,  (relating  to  dis- 
crimination on  the  ba.sl.^  of  sex)  or  .section  604 
ot  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1073  {relating  to 
disirlmlnatlon  against  the  handicapped),  the 
State's  allotment  would  be  reduced  by  an 
nmouut  e<iual  to  the  percentage  which  the 
number  of  children  In  the  local  educational 
agency  Is  of  the  total  number  of  children  In 
the  .State.  No  funds  would  be  paid  to  any 
loral  educational  agency  which  Is  out  of 
compliance  with  those  statutes 

Section  107  .sets  forth  requirements  for  the 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  children 
wiilch  are  .=miilar  to  those  now  contained  in 
title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary 
Educa'ion  Atl.  This  provl.-ilon  would  es.<:pn- 
ti  illy  reqnne  that  i  hlldren  In  nonpublic 
schools  be  t;iven  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
participate  in  proirrams  assisted  by  this  Act 
to  the  extent  that  they  reside  in  nt'-a.s  served 
by  the  prnt;ram.s  and  have  the  needs  ad- 
dres.s<=d  bv  those  pri.>grani.s.  The  t-'tate  would 
also  be  required  t.i  sen.e  children  in  Indian 
tribal  schools.  If  the  State  U  legally  unable, 
or  fall.,,  to  provide  lor  such  pHnlcipalion,  the 
Commissioner  would  arrniige  for  .services  to 
s'tcti  ciiildren  t^v  tontract  or  otlieiwise  and 
dediu  :  the  cosi  there. if  /roni  the  States  allo- 
cation 

Sect;o!i  108  'Aimld  provirto  a  number  .  f  def- 
li.'.tions  of  terms  used  In  the  Act 

Section  109  would  establish  Ovtobe!  1,  1076, 
as  the  effective  date  of  the  program  author- 
ised by  thl.s  Act.  This  st-clion  would  also  re- 
peal tho.se  ar'h. Titles  which  :ire  von  ..iljdaied 
in  this  Alt. 


The  requirement  In  section  434(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provision  Act  for  each 
State  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  sin- 
gle appUcatlon  for  all  State-administered 
programs  woiUd  be  repealed.  The  programs 
now  Included  within  that  single  application 
would  all  be  consolidated  under  this  Act,  .so 
section  434(b)  would  no  longer  be  nece.ssary 
Title  II  sets  forth  minimum  requirements 
for  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  elementary  and  secondary,  handi- 
capped, and  adult  education  purposes.  The 
State'.s  comprehensive  plan  would  have  to 
take  Into  account  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  and  handi- 
capped children.  asses.s  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  State  to  meet  tho.se  needs,  and 
demon.strate  reasonable  promise  of  .substan- 
tial progress  in  meeting  those  needs.  The 
plan  would  also  set  forth  an  adult  education 
program. 

The  State  would  be  required  to  allocate  to 
each  local  educational  agency  In  the  first  fis- 
cal year  at  least  85  percent  of  the  amount 
received  by  that  agency  in  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year  (1976)  under  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  part 
B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
In  subsequent  years  each  local  educational 
agency  would  be  required  to  be  allocated  at 
least  85  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  allocated  to  it  in  the  previous  year.  The*,e 
funds  must  be  used  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived  and 
handicapped  children.  Funds  not  subject  to 
that  requirement  of  not  reserved  for  voca- 
tional education  purposes  cotild  be  used  for 
educational  activities  such  as  school  librarlet.. 
textbooks,  educational  materials  and  equip- 
ment, gtiidance,  coun.seUng,  and  testing,  in- 
novation and  .support  or  for  any  other  edu- 
cational purpose  for  which  funds  could  have 
been  used  under  the  programs  consolidated 
by  this  Act. 

Title  HI  sets  forth  requirements  for  voca- 
tion.ll  education  programs  under  this  Act. 
I'iic'n  State  would  be  required  to  expend  for 
its  vocational  education  program  a  portion 
of  the  funds  received  under  this  Act  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  proportion  which  its  fis- 
cal year  1976  allocation  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  is  of  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived in  that  fiscal  year  under  the  programs 
consolidated  in  this  Act. 

Under  section  303,  the  State's  vocational 
education  program  would  be  required  to 
take  mto  account  the  vocational  education 
needs  of  the  State  (including  postsecondary 
vocational  needs),  to  assess  the  resources 
available  to  meet  those  needs,  and  to  be 
designed  to  provide  individuals  with  educa- 
tional programs  that  will  make  substantial 
pro>;re.<s  toward  preparing  persons  for  a  ca- 
reer or  for  further  advancement  In  their 
prp=:ent  employment.  At  lea.st  25  percent  of 
the  amount  the  State  uses  for  vocational 
eilnontion  under  this  Act  mast  be  used  to 
moft  vocational  education  needs  of  pennons 
".vith  special  needs. 

If  a  State  desl|=;nates  a  .separate  .StiMi- 
."•Jiency  to  administer  its  vocational  education 
program  under  this  Act,  It  could  hIso  develop 
H  separa:e  S'ate  plan  for  that  purpose.  How- 
ever, that  plnn  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
'  :  unshlne"  provisions  as  the  comprehen.sive 
.Slate  plnn  and  It  would  have  to  be  developed 
in  coordination  with  the  comprehen.-ue 
plan,  and  be  published  at  the  same  time  and 
'.n   the  .same  manner  as  that  plan. 

Tide  IV  would  continue  the  Conimis- 
sionei's  av.thorlty  to  fund  certain  speci^il 
projects  and  Innovation  and  development 
activities  relating  to  vocational  education 
nnd  the  education  oi  the  handicapped.  Sec- 
tion 402  would  authorliie  the  Couunlssloner 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
!racu>  to  support  innovation,  development. 
ruid  dis.srininaiion  activities  in  vocational 
education  and  the  education  of  the  handi- 
c'.nped.  He  wouUI  also  be  authnrl/Pi!  to  sup- 
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port  centers  «nd  aerrloee  for  d«A(-bIlad 
children  (similar  to  the  Mitlioztty  now  eon- 
tained  In  section  833  of  the  aoaeattoa  ot 
the  Handicapped  (EHA)).  regknud  nfloofM 
centers  (similar  to  the  authtxlty  now  oon- 
t3ined  in  section  821  of  tta*  EHA).  and  • 
loan  service  for  captioned  fllins  and  other 
educational  media  for  the  haadlcapped 
isimUar  to  the  authority  now  oontalned  In 
section  653  of  EHA).  A  total  appnprlatlon 
of  (69.000.000  would  be  anthorlaed  for  these 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal 


l-'ACT  Sheet:  Pihakciai.  Assistakck  fo«  Ei*- 

MENTABT   AND  SKCOMOAKT   EDtTCAIXON  ACT 

The  President  announced  today  that  he 
Is  proposing  the  Financial  Asalatanoe  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
provide  for  a  ipore  effectlTS  nae  of  Psdmal 
funds  In  Bupp<^t  of  elementary  and  aeoond- 
ary  education  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

I.  BACKoaoinn) 

The  Federal  Government  ««q>ports  ahout 
7  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  and 
secondary  educatimi.  The  bulk  ot  that  sup- 
port is  cbaaneled  through  numnoos  narrow 
categMloal  programs.  It  la  dlatilbuted 
thji^gh  States  to  local  educational  agoielea 
through  mechanisms  that  take  Into  account 
such  factors  as  school  age  population  and 
Income  levels  ot  students'  famlllea. 

The  Federal  effcHt  has  helped  to  assure  that 
children  with  special  needs  receive  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  but  It  has  also  led 
to  the  promiUgation  of  layers  of  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  Imposition  of  adminis- 
trative burdens  at  the  local  level  which  are 
tmrelated  to  the  development  of  programs  of 
quality  education. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  the  Presi- 
dent announced  bis  intention  to  propose  con- 
solidation of  a  number  of  education  programs 
Into  one  block  grant  in  order  to  mlnlmtae 
the  Intrusiveness  and  burden  at  Federal  regu- 
lations while  contmulng  i4>proprlate  Fed- 
eral support  for  education. 

n.    DESCEEPTION    OF    FSOGBAIC 

This  legislation  will  consolidate  into  a  sin- 
gle block  grant  authority  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

1.  Titles  I,  IT.  m,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  ot 
1965. 

2.  The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

3.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and 

4.  The  Adult  Education  Act. 
The  bill  wUl  have  four  titles. 

Title  I — contains  all  the  general  provisions 
relating  to  apprc^rlations,  allotments  to 
States.  State  planning  requhvments,  and 
other  provisions  appllc«tble  to  the  entire  bill. 

Title  n — sets  forth  minimum  criteria  for 
that  portion  of  the  funds  which  will  be  used 
for  elementary  and  secondary,  handicapped. 
and  adult  education  programs. 

Title  III — sets  forth  minimum  criteria  for 
that  portion  of  the  funds  which  will  be  used 
for  vocational  education  programs. 

Title  IV — continues  a  number  of  existing 
programs  for  research  and  Innovation  and 
certain  special  services  relating  to  vocational 
education  and  education  of  the  handicapped. 

nl.    FXTNOS 

In  fiscal  year  1977  (school  year  1977-1978) 
t)iere  would  be  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  $3.3  bllUon.  This  authorization 
would  be  increased  by  $300  million  annually 
Ui  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980. 

Of  the  $3.3  billion  available  In  fiscal  year 
1 1)77,  $3,231  billion  would  be  directly  available 
to  States  under  Titles  II  and  ni  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  $200  million  annual  additional 
tundlng  would  also  be  directly  available  to 
the  States  in  succeeding  years.  $09  million 
would  be  authorized  annually  for  Title  IV  for 


the  OM  of  the  Coanmlnloner  of  Education 
rat  ~irfl~"Ti*  impact  projects  for  vocational 
edveattoa  and  for  the  handicapped. 

TIM  legUtatlon  eonttnnee  to  aesure.  as  now. 
that  funds  an  avaOabla  to  the  States  and 
localities  before  the  start  of  the  school  year. 

IV.    PKOGBAMB    COMBOLIBATBD 

listed  below  are  the  presently  existing  pro- 
grams which  will  be  consolidated  In  Titles  n. 
HI  and  IV  of  this  Act,  together  with  the 
actual  fiscal  year  1976  and  1976  i^proprla- 
tloDs  for  those  programs. 

TITLE  H-ELEMEKTARYAHO  SECONDARY.  HAMWCAPPED, 

AND  ADULT  E0UCATI0f4  PROGRAMS 

IDoltars  in  imllion ;  fiscal  yetn] 


AppropriatioM 


1975 


1976 


ElainssUfy  and  secondary  education: 

Crash  lwdii«lnnt*ced $1,900.0     t2,0S0.0 

Sspaort  aad  iaaovation  rants 173.0  185.0 

Edaonaa  for  the  handicapped: 

Stit»r»irt»{]rt.B) 100.0  110.0 

Severtly  haiKhcapped  praiscts 3.0  3.0 

SpsdielasrniflfdbafeMbst. 3.0  SlO 

EsrtydiiUhoodsduGaliea 13.0  22.0 

R^pon^vocatiooaL  aduR,  and  post- 

sacondiry  education .6  7.0 

RawMilsiant  and  isfof  waMon .5  .5 

Sssdai  edneatioB  amnpamti  davaiop- 

^Snl 38.0  4a0 

Aduttnducation 68.0  72.0 

lAnry  resoaroes:  School  Nbraries  and 

iaatnictioaal  rnssaraas 137.0  147.0 

TITLE  III— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Baaic  vocational  educatjon 428.0  423.0 

Propaips  for  students  writh    specific 

needs 20.0  28.0 

Conasnwr  and  iMNnenialiing  education..  36.0  41.0 

Wariiitady 10.0  10.0 

CsopsnliMSducatioa 20.0  20.0 

Stito Advisory Coundl 4.0    .        4.0 

Cnnloiihim  devnlopnient 1.0  1.0 

RtsMict) 18.0  18.1 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  IMPACT  PROJECTS 

Vocational  innovation 16.0  16.0 

Innovation  and  development  for  handi- 
capped   50  11.0 

Deaf^ilind  CMittrs - 12.0  16.0 

Madia  servicas  and  captioned  Hms 13.0  16.0 

Reeianal  resource  centers  for  handi- 
capped  - 7.0  10.0 

Total - 3,030.0  3,242.0 


The  list  of  programs  to  be  included  in  the 
consoUdatton  reflects  changes  made  subse- 
quent to  the  time  the  I^esident's  fiscal  year 
1977  Budget  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
These  changes  result  from  discussions  which 
the  President  directed  Administration  offi- 
cials to  initiate  with  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tion conmiunlty  and  representatives  of  State 
and  local  officials.  These  discussions  produced 
a  number  of  helpful  suggestions  and  the 
President  believes  they  have  led  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  legislation. 

Ftour  programs  which  dealt  with  higher 
education  and  libraries  were  deleted  from 
the  proposaL  They  are: 


[Dollars  In  millions] 


Appropriations 

FY 

1976     FY  1976 

PubUc    Ubrarles    (Library 

Services  and  Construc- 

tion Act) 

52                 52 

College  libraries    (Higher 

Education   Act) 

10                 10 

Training      and      Demon- 

strations for  Librarians 

(Higher  Education  Act) 

3                   2 

Undergraduate      Instruc- 

tional equipment  (High- 

er Education  Act) 

8                  6 

A  later  re<iuest  will  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Administration  for  one-year 
extension  of  authorities  needed  to  fund  the 
College  Libraries  Program.  Authority  wUl  not 
be  requested  for  the  Ttelnlng  and  Demon- 
stration for  Librarians  or  the  Undergraduate 
Instructional  Equipment  programs.  Addi- 
tional authority  Is  not  needed  for  public 
libraries. 

In  the  original  budget  proposal,  the  Deaf- 
BlliKl  Centers  Program  was  listed  as  a  sepa- 
rate program.  As  the  legislative  proposal  was 
devtioped.  a  Title  IV.  National  Impact  Pro- 
gram was  created,  and  the  Deaf-BUnd  Cen- 
ters Program  became  a  part  of  that  Title.  A 
total  of  24  programs  are  now  Included  in  the 
Act. 

V.   DXSiamUTIOH    XO   THZ   STA3XS 

The  formula  for  distrlbutian  of  Ftoderal 
funds  to  the  States  tmder  this  Act  la  baaed 
upon  the  number  of  dilldren  from  famlltes 
below  the  poverty  terel  and  the  achoot-age 
population  (ages  five  through  17  tneluslve) 
of  a  State. 

Bach  State  would  receive  as  a  floor  amount 
either  $S  million  or  the  amount  It  received  in 
fiscal  year  1976  for  the  14  programa  to  be 
consolidated  whichever  Is  lass. 

Each  State  would  then  receive  not  leas  than 
85  percent  of  the  amount  allotted  to  that 
State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  the 
24  programs  now  ctmaoildnted,  Icb  the  hiltlal 
sum  referred  to  tn  the  preceding  pamgiaph. 

After  these  aliocattons.  the  remaining 
funds  would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  at 
60  percMit,  on  the  number  of  children  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  and  40  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  school  age  pt^ulation. 
The  smn  thus  obtamed  is  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  State  average  per  pupil  flKpendl- 
ture  to  the  national  average  per  yupll  ex- 
penditure— however,  no  State  will  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  ttits  formula  as  being  at  leas 
than  80  percent  or  more  than  lao  percent  of 
the  national  average  per  pupO  expenditure. 

No  State  loses  under  this  formula— aU 
States  gain.  A  State  by  Stete  distribution 
table  Is  attached  at  Appendix  A. 

In  the  aooompanylng  detailed  analysis,  the 
actions  which  a  State  must  undertake  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funding  under  this  Act  are 
described. 

In  general  terms,  the  State  is  required  to 
develop  a  plan  for  use  of  Federal  funds.  That 
plan  must  be  developed  in  a  public  process 
with  ample  opportunity  for  public  review 
and  comment.  The  State  plan,  as  such,  is  not 
subject  to  Federal  review,  but  the  progress 
the  State  makes  as  measm-ed  against  its  own 
plan  is  subject  to  Federal  review. 

The  legislation  retains  tn  full  force  an  rele- 
vant civil  rights  procedures.  It  requires  serv- 
ice to  non-public  school  children  and  to  In- 
dian tribal  children. 

The  legislation  requires  that  75  percent  of 
all  Federal  funds  go  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
educationally-deprived  and  handicapped.  It 
requires  States  to  pass  through  Federal  funds 
for  use  of  local  educational  agencies.  It  also 
requires  that  Federal  funds  be  spent  on  vo- 
cational education  needs. 

Funds  not  subject  to  the  requirement  for 
use  to  serve  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
or  not  reserved  for  vocational  education  pur- 
poses could  be  used  for  educational  activi- 
ties such  as  school  Ubrarles,  teztboolts,  edu- 
cational materials  and  equipment,  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  innovation  and  sup- 
port or  for  any  other  educational  purpose  lor 
which  funds  could  have  been  used  under  the 
programs  consolidated  by  this  Act. 

Where  States  do  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation  or  meet  the 
commitments  set  forth  in.  their  own  plan, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  a  fiezible 
penalty  provision  at  bis  dlsposaL 

Finally,  TlUe  IV  of  the  legislation  would 
continue  the  CommlasionBr^  authority  to 
fund  certain  special  projects  directly. 
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VT.     STATE    PLAN     BFQUDIEMENTS 

This  leglalatlon  will  require  each  State  to 
establish,  as  a  matter  of  State  law,  the  struc- 
tures and  procedures  of  Its  own  planning 
process.  Within  that  broad  flexible  authority, 
each  State  would  be  required  to: 

(1)  designate  the  State  agency  or  agencies 
to  administer  the  program. 

(2)  develop  and  publish  a  plan  lor  u^e  of 
the  funds, 

(3)  certify  to  the  Comml-xsioner  that  it  has 
such  a  plan,  and 

(4)  certify  annually  that  It  Kh.^  complied 
with  the  plan,  or  Inform  the  Commissioner 
of  any  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the 
plan. 

Further,  States  would  be  required  to: 

(1)  develop  procedures  for  the  independ- 
ent monitoring  within  the  State  of  compli- 
ance with  the  plan, 

(2)  submit  those  procedures  lo  the  Com- 
missioner for  approval,  and 

(3)  meet  certain  independent  audit,  evalu- 
fttlon,  and  reporting  requirements. 

The  Commissioner's  approval  authority  de- 
scribed in  number  two  above  Is  a  limited  one. 
It  is  granted  only  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
States  establishing  the  means  to  comply  with 
their  own  plans. 

With  regard  to  procedures.  States  would 
be  required  to  establish  means  for  obtaining 
the  views  of  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies,  imlts  of  local  government,  citizens. 
and  private  Institutions,  and  establish  a 
means  to  ensure  that  the  educational  needs 
of  all  residents  of  the  State  are  taken  Into 
account. 

The  proposed  plan  would  hiive  to  be  pub- 
lished at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  year.  Public  com- 
ment would  be  accepted  for  at  least  forty- 
flve  days  and  the  final  plan  would  then  have 
to  be  published  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  program  year.  The  State  would  have  to 
summarize  and  publish  the  comments  re- 
ceived and  the  disposition  thereof. 

Finally,  the  State  plan  would  liave  to: 

( 1 )  set  forth  objectives  of  the  plan; 

(2)  provide  for  the  allocation  and  u»e  of 
funds  within  the  State  In  accordance  with 
requirements  set  forth  in  Titles  II  and  HI; 

(3)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
used  by  the  State  to  distribute  funds  to 
LEA'S  (local  educational  agencies)  so  that 
such  distribution  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  handicapped,  educationally-de- 
prived, and  low-income  children  in  each 
LEA,  with  adjastments  to  reaect  the  costs 
In  each  LEA  and  the  resources  available  to 
each  LEA  for  providing  servlce.s  to  such 
children; 

(4)  set  forth  the  amount  ol  iunds  to  be 
distributed  to  each  LEA; 

(5)  describe  the  orgauuational  structure 
through  which  the  program  will  be  admin- 
istered; 

(6)  describe  the  process  the  State  will  use 
to  ensure  adequate  planning  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  u^e  of  the»e  funds; 

(7)  describe  the  means  by  whirh  non- 
public and  Indian  tribal  school  cluldren  will 
be  served  under  the  program; 

(81  provide  that  not  less  thn:i  7o  percent 
of  the  funds  is  passed  throuf'.i  iiy  ihp  .Stale 
to  local  educational  agencie.-.. 

(9)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  funds  is  used  to  meet  the  special  edxi- 
catlonal  needs  of  the  educationallv-deprived 
and  the  handicapped: 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  will  not  use 
more  than  5  percent  of  its  allocation  for 
administrative  purposes,  unless  a  larger  per- 
centage of  funds  under  the  programs  consol- 
idated was  available  to  the  State  for  admtu- 
i8tratlMi_Ui.  fiscal  year  1978,  in  which  case 
the  Sfate  could  use  up  to  thai  amouni  of 
funds  for  administration. 


If  a  State  designates  a  separate  State 
agency  to  administer  its  vocational  education 
program  under  this  Act,  It  could  also  de- 
velop a  separate  State  plan  for  that  purpose. 
However,  that  plan  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  due  process  provisions  as  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan.  It  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped in  coordination  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  be  published  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  plan. 

VII.   COMPLIANCE    PROCEIJURES 

Wiiere  a  State  fails  to  comply  with  the 
above  requirements  or  falls  substantially  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  its  own  plan, 
the  Commissioner  has  the  authority,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  either 
to  make  no  further  payments  to  the  State,  or 
to  reduce  the  amount  otherwise  payable  to 
the  Stale  by  up  to  3  percent. 

The  Commissioner  could  also,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  terminate 
payment.s  to  a  State  which  does  not  imple- 
ment or  comply  with  the  self-monitoring 
procedures  dlscus.sed  above.  Provision  would 
be  made  for  Judicial  review  of  any  such  de- 
termination by  the  Commissioner. 

rhls  provision  of  the  legislation  gives  the 
Commissioner  new  fiexiblllty  in  applying 
penalty  provisions.  Vliere  a  State  is  in  sub- 
stantial non-compliance  or  indicates  refusal 
to  comply,  the  Commissioner  may  cut  off  all 
funds.  Where  the  non-compliance  is  of  a 
minor  nature  and,  particularly,  where  the 
State  is  makliiK  an  effort  to  comply,  the  Com- 
missioner will  have  at  his  disposal  more 
resMiiiable  penalty  provisions. 

Vm.   CrVIL   RIGHTS 

If  any  local  educational  agency  In  the  State 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  out  of  com- 
pliance with  Title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act, 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (relating  to  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  .sex).  or  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (relating  to  the  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped),  the  State's  allot- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  percentage  which  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  local  educational  agency  is  of 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  State. 
No  funds  could  i>e  paid  to  any  local  educa- 
tloiij'.l  agency  which  Is  out  oi  compliance 
with  those  statutes. 

IX.    NON-PUBI,IC    SCHOOL    t  MK.URKN 

'lUe  requirements  in  this  propasal  for  the 
participation  of  non-public  school  children 
are  similar  to  those  now  contained  In  Title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  provision  would  essentially 
require  that  children  in  non-public  schools 
be  tciven  an  equitable  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  programs  a.ssisted  by  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  thev  reside  in  arens  served  by 
the  programs  and  iiave  the  needs  addres.sed 
by  those  programs 

Tlie  State  would  hNo  be  required  i.i  Nece 
children  In  Indian  tribal  srho<ils 

If  the  State  is  legally  unable,  or  f.nN  to 
provide  for  prfrticlpatlon  of  rhild'-en  a.s  re- 
(Hiired  by  the  lei^lslatlon.  the  Comnilssioner 
would  arrange  for  .services  to  such  rlilldren 
by  ciMuract  or  o'herwlse.  and  deduct  the  cosr 
thereof  from  the  State's  allocation 

X      JITLE    II    PBlJVI.SIONS F.l.rMKNTARY    ANO   SFC- 

ONPARV.   IIANDI'API'FU,    ANli   API  I.T   M>rtfTl<iN 

pr(k;kams 

Title  II  .sets  forth  minimum  n-cjulicments 
for  the  ii-^e  of  that  portion  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  llils  Act  which  wmild  be  avail- 
able for  eleineuiary  and  secondary,  handi- 
capped, and  adult  education  purposes.  The 
Slates  comprehensive  plan  would  have  to 
take  Into  account  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally-deprived  and  handi- 
capped ciilldren,  as.st'.ss  the  resources  avail- 
able  ill  the  State  to  meet   those  need.s.  and 


demonstrate  reasonable  promise  of  substan- 
tial progress  In  meeting  those  needs.  The  plan 
would  also  set  forth  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram. 

Under  Title  n,  the  State  would  be  required 
to  allocate  to  each  local  educational  agency 
In  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  at 
least  86  percent  of  the  amount  received  by 
that  agency  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  Part  B  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  These  funds  must  be 
used  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  educationally  deprived  and  handicapped 

Funds  not  subject  to  the  requirement  for 
use  to  serve  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged or  not  reserved  for  vocational  educa- 
tion purposes  could  be  used  for  educational 
activities  such  as  school  libraries,  textbooks, 
educational  materials  and  equipment,  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing,  mnovatlon  and 
support  or  for  any  other  educational  pur- 
po.se  I  or  which  funds  could  have  been  used 
under  the  programs  consolidated  by  this  Act. 

XI.    IITLE    III    PROVISIONS VOCATIONAL    EDUCA- 
TION 

Title  III  sets  forth  requirements  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  under  this  Act, 
Each  State  would  be  required  to  expend  for 
the  purposes  of  vocational  education  at  least 
the  same  percentage  of  Its  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  as  the  percentage  of 
the  State's  Federal  vocational  education 
funds  were  of  its  total  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  programs  consolidated  un- 
der this  Act  m  fiscal  year  1976. 

As  an  example,  If  a  SUte  received  from  the 
Federal  Oovernment  $30  million  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vocational  education  in  FY  1976, 
and  this  amount  represented  10  percent  ol 
the  total  Federal  funds  received  under  the 
programs  consolidated  under  this  Act  by  that 
State,  this  proposal  would  require  that 
henceforth  that  State  can  spend  no  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  It  receives 
under  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  vocational 
education. 

'ihe  State's  vocational  education  program 
would  be  required  to  take  into  accotini,  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  the  Slate,  to 
a.ssess  the  resources  available  to  meet  those 
needs,  and  to  be  designed  to  provide  indi- 
viduals with  educational  programs  that  will 
make  substantial  progress  toward  preparing 
per.sons  for  a  career  or  for  further  advance- 
ment in  their  present  employment.  At  least 
25  percent  of  the  amount  the  State  uses  for 
vocational  education  under  this  Act  must  be 
used  to  meet  vocational  education  needs  of 
persons  with  special  needs  (the  education- 
ally-deprived and  the  handicapped). 

The  Federal  funds  which  a  State  uses  for 
vocational  education  lor  persons  with  spe- 
cial needs  count  toward  the  76  percent  of 
Federal  funds  which  Title  II  requires  to  be 
spent  on  persons  with  .special  iieed.s. 

Xtr.    TriLK    IV    PROVISIONS NAIIONAI.    IMI•.^•  T 

PROJTt  rs 
Title  IV  would  continue  the  C'ouuuis- 
.sioners  authority  to  fund  certain  special 
projects  and  hinovation  and  developni.^nt  ao- 
tlvltles  relating  to  vcK-atlonal  education  and 
the  education  of  the  handicapped.  The  Com- 
missioner would  be  authorlised  to  support  In- 
novation, development,  and  dissemination 
acilMties  In  vocational  education  and  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  either  directly 
or  tl'.rough  grants  or  contracts.  He  would  aim 
be  authorized  to  support  centers  and  .serv- 
ices for  deaf-blind  children,  regional  resource 
centers,  and  a  loan  service  for  captioned  films 
and  other  educational  media  for  the  handi- 
capped. A  total  appropriation  of  $69  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  these  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  of  the  three 
sue  ceding  fiscal  years. 
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APPENDIX  A 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FORELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT— STATE  TABLE  (ESTIMATES  PROVISIOM- 
AL-DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  AND  PERCENTAGES  SUBJECT  TO 
MINOR  ADJUSTMENTS  LATER) 

(Oollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


Esti- 

Esti- 

mated 

matod 

Per- 

1976 

1977     Dollar 

cent 

appro- 

block   differ- 

dilfw- 

State 

priation 

grant      ence 

enoe 

Alabama J69,265  $71,291  »2,026  2.92 

Alaska 9,413  9,799  3«5  4.09 

Arizona 30,579  31,311  732  2.39 

Arkansas 41.607  42,711  1.104  2.65 

California 262,651  256,012  3,361  1.28 

Colorado 33,739  34,400  661  1.96 

ConneeScs* 36,214  37,620  1,306  3.61 

Dataware 10,073  10,782  708  7.03 

Florida 109,840  110,532  692  .63 

Georgia 80,350  82,421  2,071  2.58 

Hawaii 11.926  12,688  762  6.39 

Idaho 12,555  12.820  266  2.12 

Illinois 152,191  155,677  3,486  2.29 

Indiana 56,802  57,749  947  1.67 

Iowa _ 34.115  35,132  1,016  2.98 

Kansas -.. 29,679  30,355  676  2.28 

Kentucky 56.905  58,476  1,570  2.76 

Louisiana 78,809  81.007  2,198  2.79 

Maine 15,380  15,812  432  2.81 

Maryland 55,583  58^127  2,545  4.58 

Massachusetts 69,860  70,427  566  .81 

Michigan ...  139,967  140,482  525  .M 

MinnesoU 54,363  55,895  1,532  2.82 

Mississippi 61.002  63.062  2.060  3.38 

Missouri.. 60.852  62,318  1,466  2.41 

MonUna 12.583  13,159  576  4.58 

Nebraska 19,124  20,077  953  4.98 

Nevada 6,546  7,208  6U  10.12 

New  Hampshire. 9,159  9,701  542  5.» 

NewJers^ 96,052  98,277  2,224  2.32 

New  Mexico 25.802  26,272  471  L82 

NewYork. 296.378  298,094  1,717  .58 

NorthCaroUna.. 91.052  92,347  1,295  1.42 

North  Dakota.- 11,280  11,782  502  4.45 

Ohio 118.236  120,337  2,100  1.78 

Oklahoma 38,556  39.448  892  2.31 

Oregon 33,253  33,628  375  L13 

Penwylvania 158,531  161,723  3,191  2.01 

Rhode  Island 13.961  14,752  791  5.66 

South  Carolina 54.961  56,407  1,445  2.63 

SouthDakola 11,972  12,577  605  5.05 

Tennessee....- 68,154  69,730  1,575  2.31 

Texas — .  201,148  201,683  535  .27 

UUh --      15,472  15,875  403  2.60 

Vermont 9,2J6  9,551  326  3.53 

Virginia 72,3l4  73.896  1,582  2.19 

W^ington 47.128  47.512  384  .81 

West  Virginia 30.419  31.382  962  3.16 

Wisconsin 60,004  60,956  952  1.59 

Wyoming     7,088  7,550  461  6.51 

District  of  Columbian:-.      19,372  19.755  384  1.98 

Note —Parameters— Budget  authority:  $3,231,000,000.  HoM 
harmless:  100  percent  of  1st  $5,000,000  (or  previous  ywr  appro- 
priation amount,  if  lower).  Plus:  85  percent  of  remainder 
(previous  year  appropriation  amount  minus  $5,000,000).  For- 
mula: 60  percent— poor;  40  percent— school-age;  80-120 
percent --current  expenditures. 


By  Mr.  PANNIN  (for  Mr.  Jackson) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
Pearson)   (by  request) : 
S.  3167.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  Alaskan  natural  gas  to  U.S.  markets, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

ALASKAN    NATURAL   CAS  TRANSPORTATION   ACT   OF 
'  1976 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  short- 
age of  natural  gas  in  this  coimtry  is  a 
problem  with  which  we  have  been  long 
familiar.  Although  complete  deregulation 
of  FPC  price  controls  on  interstate  nat- 
ural gas  is  by  far  the  best  solution,  there 
are  other  actions  that  may  be  taken.  One 
involves  arctic  gas.  Until  arctic  gas 
reaches  the  lower  48  its  resource  value 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  nearly  zero. 
The  issue  is  which  route — through  Alaska 
or  Canada — is  the  best  means  of  trans- 


porting the  gas  to  the  lower  48.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  Is  now  In  the 
midst  of  a  proceeding  involving  two  ap- 
plicants, each  arguing  the  merits  of  its 
proposal.  But  Alaskan  gas  is  too  big  an 
issue  for  the  FPC  alone  to  handle. 

That  is  why  the  administration  has 
trsmsmitted  to  the  Congress  a  bill  which 
would  direct  the  FPC  to  complete  its  re- 
view and  recommend  to  the  President  by 
January  1, 1977.  which  is  the  most  feasi- 
ble means  of  proceeding.  Other  agencies 
would  also  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  who  would  be  required  to  de- 
cide on  the  arctic  gas  transportation  is- 
sue by  August  1,  1977.  The  Congress 
would  have  60  days  to  veto  his  opinion. 
Absent  a  congressional  veto,  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  would  be  directed 
to  issue  the  needed  certificates,  permits, 
leases,  rights-of-way,  and  other  authori- 
zations after  review  of  a  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  The  legisla- 
tion also  provides  for  limited  judicial  re- 
view as  did  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
legislation. 

Senators  Jackson,  Pearson,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  by  request  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Hearings  on  the 
arctic  gas  issue  will  continue  on  March  24 
and  25.  The  bill  will  undoubtedly  receive 
consideration  at  these  hearings  which 
are  being  jointly  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Commerce  Committees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  as  introduced  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with 
Mr.  Zarb's  letter  of  transmittal  wit;h  the 
attached  factsheet. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHOKT  TnxE 
Section   1.  ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1076". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(a)  A  natural  gas  supply  shortage  exists 
in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Large  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  can  help  significantly  to  al- 
leviate this  supply  shortage. 

(c)  The  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  system  to  transport  natural  gas  from 
Alaska  to  the  contiguous  48  States  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest. 

(d)  Alternative  delivery  systems  for  trans- 
porting Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  contigu- 
ous 48  States  are  available,  and  the  decision 
as  to  the  selection  of  a  system  is  one  which 
involves  critical  questions  of  national  energy 
policy,  international  relations,  national  de- 
fense, and  economic  and  environmental  con- 
siderations, and  which  therefore  should  ap- 
propriately be  addressed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Executive  Branch, 
in  addition  to  the  Federal  Power  CortunLssiou. 

STATEMENT    OF    FURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  expe- 
dite the  selectiou  and  construction  of  a  nat- 
ural gas  transportation  system  for  delivery 
of  Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  contiguous  48 
States  through  establishment  of  new  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  procedures.  To  accom- 
plish  this   purpose   it   is   the   intent  of  the 


Congress  to  exercise  its  constitutional  powers 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  authorizations 
and  directions  herein  made  and  In  limiting 
Judicial  review  of  the  actions  taken  pursuant 
thereto. 

DEriMrnoNs 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Alaskan  natural  gas"  means 
natural  gas  derived  from  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  generaUy  known  as  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  including  the  continental 
shelf  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Power  Commiaslon. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

FEDEBAL  POWER  COICMISSION  REVIEW 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (16  UJS.C,  717- 
717w),  the  procedvu-es  established  by  this 
Act  shall  govern  actions  by  the  Oommls- 
sion  with  respect  to  review  and  approvals 
of  applications  for  a  certiflcate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  filed  by  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  propoaals  to  transport 
Alaskan  natural  gas  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  use  within  other  States  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  The  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  shall  apply  to  the  extent 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  Any 
certificate  of  public  oonvenlence  and  neces- 
sity related  to  the  tranqiortatlon  of  Alaskan 
natural  gas  from  the  State  of  Alaska  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  CJominlssion  In  accordance 
with  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commiaslon  is  hereby  directed 
to  complete  its  proceedings  with  respect  to 
proposals  for  the  transportation  of  Alaskan 
natural  gas  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  which 
proceedings  are  pending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  to  transmit  a  deter- 
mination thereon  to  the  President  by  Jan- 
uary 1. 1977. 

(c)  The  determination  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  proposed  certiflcate  of  pubUc  con- 
venience smd  necessity,  or  such  other  form  as 
the  Commission  deems  appropriate,  and 
should  Include  such  information  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate,  including: 

(i)  estimated  capital  and  operating  costs. 
Including  analysis  of  any  likely  cost  over- 
runs; 

(ii)  analysis  of  construction  schedules  and 
pcsslbiUties  for  delay; 

(iii)  extent  of  reserves,  both  proven  and 
probable,  and  their  deliverabllity  into  a 
transportation  system; 

(iv)  analjrsis  of  environmental  considera- 
tions. Including  pipeline  design  criteria,  and 
maintenance  and  construction  procedures: 

(V)  financing  capabilities; 

(vi)  safety  in  design  and  operation; 

(vii)  anticipated  demand  in,  and  deliver- 
ability  to  particular  markets.  Including  anal- 
ysis of  displacement  questions  and  substitute 
fuels; 

(vlii)  anticipated  transportation  tariffs, 
both  short  term  and  long  term. 

OTHER  AGENCY  REPORTS 

Sec.  6.  By  February  1.  1877.  the  President 
shall  require  from  such  agencies  as  he  deems 
appropriate  the  submission  of  reports  to 
him  with  respect  to  the  alternative  methods 
for  delivering  Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the 
other  States  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Such  reports  should  include  information 
with  respect  to: 

(a)  issues  related  to  national  energy  pol- 
icy: 

(b)  environmental  considerations,  includ- 
ing a  detailed  study  of  the  air  and  water 
quality  and  noise  impacts; 

(c)  issues  related  to  pipeline  safety  and 
liquefied  natural  gas  transportation; 

(d)  foreign  policy  aspects.  Including  eval- 
uation of  the  status  of  Canadian  approvals 
:mA  plarLs; 
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(e)  national  defense,  particularly  que?- 
tioiis  of  oeciirtty  of  supply: 

<f)  Issues  relating  to  natural  resources, 
iise  of  Federal  lands,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources; and 

I  i  I    if'.^iies  relating  to  Auanclng. 

PRESn)ET.'TI.\L      DECISION 

Skc.  7.  (a)  As  soon  as  po&sible  after  icceijit 
of  the  reports  required  by  section  6,  but  not 
later  than  Augrust  1,  1977,  the  President  shall 
issue  a  decision  as  to  which  system  for  trans- 
portation of  Alaslcan  natural  gas.  If  any.  shall 
be  issued  the  necessary  approvals  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  9  ap4  10  of  this  Act.  The 
Presidential  selectloir  of  the  natural  gas 
transportation  system  shall  be  based  on  the 
decermlnjitlon  as  to  which  system  best  serves 
the  national  Interest  in  bringing  Alaskan 
natural  gas  to  the  contiguous  48  states  and 
shall  Include  such  terms  and  condition:!  a« 
the  President  deems  appropriate. 

(b^  The  decision  of  the  President  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
along  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  there- 
for, shall  be  transmitted  Immediately  to  the 
Seiiate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

{C)  Th«  decision  of  the  President  .shall  h  •- 
come  riual  as  provided  In  section  8. 

CONCKBSSIONAL      REVIEW 

Sir  8.  (a)  A  Presidential  decision  iosuert 
pursuant  to  asctlon  7  shall  become  final  after 
the  close  of  the  eo-day  period  beginning  on 
the  day  on  which  such  derision  Is  transmit- 
ted to  th«  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(b)  If,  because  o'  Congressional  action,  the 
Presidential  decision  does  not  become  final, 
the  President  may  submit  the  same  or  a  new 
decision  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresentatlTes.  Any  such  new  submission 
may  only  become  final  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  specified  In  subsection  (a)  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  decision  l-siied  piirsnan*. 
to  section  7. 

CFRTinCATION 

Six.  9,  (aj  The  Congress  hereby  autliorl;;e» 
and  directs  the  Commission,  within  thirty 
days  after  a  Presidential  decision  has  become 
final  In  accordance  with  section  8  of  this 
Act,  to  Issue  all  certificates,  permits,  and 
other  authorizations  necessary  for  or  re- 
lated to  the  coiLstnictlon,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  transportation  system 
selected  in  accordance  with  sections  7  and  8 
of  this  Act.  The  Commission,  in  issuing  such 
certificates,  permits  or  authorizations,  shall 
Include  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  by 
the  President  In  hb*  decision  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  taken  by  any  agency 
pursuant  to  this  Act  until  any  environmental 
impact  statements  considering  a  system  for 
transportation  of  natural  gas  from  Alaska  to 
the  contiguous  48  States,  which  statements 
are  In  draft  form  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  .\ct,  are  completed  In  final  form  and  filed 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Envlrou- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Ala.'^kan  natural  ga.s  trans- 
portation system  selected  in  accordance  wi'  h 
this  .\ct.  e"ccept  «s  pro"l<led  m  ilu.s  siibsev- 
ttoa. 

orriivR  .^D^l^^':.STRAr^.•t:  .m  i»ii  ri.  ations 

Src.  10.  (a)  The  Congre.ss  hereby  auUior- 
l/,es  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  .'3ecretary  of  Tran.sportatlon.  and  other 
appropriate  Federnl  officers  and  agencies  to 
is.<ue  and  take  all  necessary  action  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  r'.ght-s-of-wav.  pertnlt.s. 
leases,  and  other  authorizations  that  are  ne'- 
ps.sary  for  or  related  to  the  construction,  op- 
I'v.uion.  and  maintenance  of  th*  AlaskaTi 
:!atural  gas  transportation  system:  Prot>Wc.-< 
t:'at.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
s-rued to  require  the  granting  of  any  author- 
ization relating  to  Federal  f.nancjn;  a»s|st- 
a^ice 

(b)  Rights-of-way.  permits,  leases,  and 
orhcr  authorL'atlons  l.s.siicd  pursuitiJt  to  thij 


Act  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to  the 
previsions  of  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (30  Ufl.C.  185)  (except  the 
provisions  of  nitbeeetlona  (h)(1),  (J),  (k), 
(q),  and  (wXa));  all  authorizations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  and  other  Federal  officers 
and  agencies  shall  Include  the  terms  and 
conditions  required,  and  may  Include  the 
terms  and  conditions  permitted,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  law  that  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  and 
they  may  waive  any  procedural  requirements 
of  law  or  regulations  which  they  deem  de- 
sirable to  waive  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpases  of  this  Act.  The  direction  contained 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  seciion  shall  super- 
cede the  provisions  oX  any  law  or  re;;ulatlon:> 
relating  to  an  admiuistrative  deteriuinatioii 
a.-i  to  whether  tlic  authorizations  for  con- 
struction of  the  .'Maskan  natural  !,.is  tran.s- 
portatlon sjstem  .shall  be  issued 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
other  Federal  ofHcers  and  agencies  are  au- 
thorized at  any  time  when  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  sectiou  and  lu  accordance 
wlh  i:t>  provisiotio,  to  auiend  or  modify  any 
ngu:-(j'-ttay.  permit,  lease,  cr  otlur 
:iiit!'.>7-:;'atioii  l.siied  under  this  \^i 

JI'DICIAI    ELVIEW 

fail  .  11  The  actions  of  the  federal  oilicera 
concerning  the  L-vsiiance  of  the  necessary 
rights-of-way,  permits,  leases,  and  other 
authorizations  for  construction,  and  Initial 
operation  at  full  capacity  of  the  Alaskan 
natural  gas  transportation  system.  Including 
the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  pubUc  con- 
venience and  neeesslty  by  the  Commission, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  JudlcUl  review  under 
aiiy  law,  except  that  claim.s  alleging  the 
invalidity  of  ihLs  section  may  be  brought 
wUliin  si.xiy  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  claims  alleging  that  an  action 
will  deny  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  the  action  Is 
beyond  the  scope  of  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act.  may  be  brought  within  SO  days 
following  the  date  of  such  action.  A  claim 
shall  t>e  barred  unletis  a  complaint  Is  filed 
la  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Dtstrlct  of  Columbia  within  such  time  limits, 
and  such  court  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  such  proceeding  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  hereinafter 
provided,  and  no  other  court  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  State,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  District  Of 
Columbia,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  such 
clami  whetlur  in  a  proceeding  Instituted 
prior  to  or  on  or  after  the  date  of  en»ct- 
meut  (it  this  Act.  Any  such  procee<llng  shall 
be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible date,  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
other  mat 'ers  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
district  court  at  that  time,  and  shall  be 
expedited  In  every  way  by  such  court.  Such 
court  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
any  Injunctive  relief  Si^ainst  the  issuance 
of  any  r!t:ht-of-way.  pormit,  lease,  or  other 
authorization  pursuant  to  this  section  except 
in  conjunction  with  a  final  judgment  entered 
In  a  case  Involving  a  claim  tiled  pursuanL 
to  this  section.  There  shall  be  no  review  of 
an  interlocutory  or  final  Judgment,  decree, 
or  order  of  such  district  co'.irt  except  that 
any  partv  may  appeal  dlrectiv  !o  t'ne  Supreme 
Coiir*  of  the  United  States 

SKrARAnniTT 

S.-L.  12.  1;  uiy  provi-slou  of  tin.-  .\ct.  or  the 
.ippltratlor.  thereof.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mdnder  of  this  .^ct  .shall  not  be  afTei-ted 
therebT 

r:.ii':m:     Enuu.y    ArjMi.NisriHi  tdn. 
H'o.W(i.i(7/on,    DC.   Marc'i    in,    lyr: 
Hon    Nelson  A.  RocKt.Ti.i  ik-r. 
Prcsidi-nt  of  tlir  Srno'r 
Wu.ili..iitjtoit.  li.C. 

Drv.i  Mr  PnESTOfNr:  I  lun  tran.,mi;tirg 
h-if  '  .  Ii  .1  ijl'.l  eiitltled  .he  '  .Masknn  Naturtvl 


Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976."  This  bill  Is 
designed  to  expedite  the  selection  and  con- 
struction of  a  system  for  the  transportation 
of  DAttnl  gas  from  the  North  Slope  c.t 
Alaska  to  the  lower  48  sUtes. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  Importance  to  tlie 
Nation  of  prompt  selection  of  such  a  trans- 
portation system,  and  wQl  provide  a  mean.!! 
to  obtain  a  decision  on  this  Tltal  Issue  as 
soon  as  fea.sible,  but  no  later  than  October  1. 
1977.  At  the  same  time.  It  will  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  detaUed  technical,  financial 
and  environmental  studies  that  must  be  com- 
pleted to  assure  a  decision  In  the  public 
Interest,  with  participation  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Kxecutlve. 

Production  of  natural  gas  la  the  United 
States  continues  to  decline.  This  trend 
weakens  the  efforts  the  Nation  mtist  make 
to  promote  domestic  production  of  energy 
restnu-ces,  to  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
foretjin  etierijy  sources  and  our  vulnerability 
to  another  embargo.  Although  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  Is  not  the  only  answer  to  our 
energy  needs,  we  must  act  now  to  assure  that 
we  can  use  this  significant  domestic  energy 
resource  as  soon  as  possible.  The  long  lead 
times  required  by  the  scale  and  sophistica- 
tion of  the  englneerliig  and  construction 
effort  to  traiwport  Alaskan  gas  argue  strongly 
for  an  efficient  decision-making  process.  Un- 
necessary procedural  delay  would  be  un- 
cor^-scionable. 

Two  applications  for  a  system  to  transport 
North  Slope  natural  gas  to  the  lower  48 
stales  are  now  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  Commission  Is  well 
along  In  the  difficult  and  complex  task  of 
reviewing  and  analyzing  these  applications 
as  well  as  alternative  systems.  I  believe  that 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, to  truncate  this  carefully  conducted 
deliberative  process  by  the  agency  most 
familiar  with  the  natural  gas  Industry. 
While  we  need  a  prompt  decision,  we  also 
need  the  right  decision. 

Nonetheless,  selection  of  a  syetem,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  project  and  the  com|>lexlty 
of  tlie  decision,  will  transcend  the  reeponsl- 
bllltles  of  any  single  Federal  agency.  Final 
selection  of  »  route  will  Involve  national 
security,  energy,  envlrcMunental  and  diplo- 
matic considerations  which  it  Is  neither  fair 
nor  appropriate  to  ask  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  alone  to  resolve.  Accordingly, 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  for  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  complete  Its  re- 
view and  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  by  January  1,  1977.  The  proposed 
legislation  provides  for  the  final  decision  to 
be  made  by  the  President,  with  such  Infor- 
mation and  recommendations  from  other 
Federal  agencies  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  bill  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  decision  as  soon  a.s  pos.slble 
after  receipt  of  agency  recommendations, 
but  iu  no  eveut  later  than  August  1,  iy77. 
Tlie  Congress  would  tlieu  have  60  days  ia 
which  it  might  re\  ie  v  and  net  tipon  tl'.is 
decision. 

If  the  rongres.s  takes  no  nrvn»tive  action 
on  the  President's  decision,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  other  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  mandated  to  promptly  U- 
sue.  consistent  with  normal  procedures  and 
cnieria,  tiie  needed  certlncate^,  perniit.s, 
leases,  rijthts  of  way  and  other  necessary 
authorisations,  which  would  occur  after  com- 
pletion of  a  final  environmental  Impact 
statement.  In  addition,  the  bill  limits  the 
sc-ope  and  timing  of  Judicial  review,  cou- 
sisiei.t  with  coii£tliutional  safeguards,  so 
tliat  lawsuits  by  private  parties  will  not 
han..-tring  expeditious  construction  of  a  sy.s- 
tem  that  the  President  and  the  Congre-s.s 
have  agreed  Is  in  the  natloiutl  Interest. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  are  similar  t'> 
those  adopted  by  the  Congre«^  in  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  of  197J 
This  lew'bla-lon  Is  no  ]e.«s  ttrgent.  and  c<~'ni- 
n.e:-.1s   u-e  if   i'.ie    ^mne   nier.us  •:)r.;.n-iritlv  to 
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assure  a  decision  which  carries  out  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

The  Office  of  lianafement  and  Budget  baa 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  leglslatton 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  energy  program 
of  the  President.  I  urge  early  actlbn  by  the 
Congress  on  this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

FSAMX  O.  Zaxb, 

Adminiatrator. 

[Factsbeet] 
Proposed    Legislation'    Relative     to    Con- 

STEUCTION  OF  A  NATURAI.  GAS  PIPELINE  FSOM 

Alaska 

BACKCaottND 

Natural  gas  Is  a  vital  source  of  domestic 
energy  consumption  and  over  40  percent  of 
non-transportation  needs.  Yet.  domestic  pro- 
duction of  gas  peaked  in  1073  at  22.6  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  and  has  declined  in  each  of 
the  past  two  years.  Domestic  proved  reserves 
have  been  declining  since  1066,  witb  the  ex- 
ception of  1969  when  the  North  Slope  Re- 
serves were  added  to  the  national  resource 
base.  As  a  consequence  of  declining  supply, 
curtailments  have  been  increasing  steadily 
since  they  were  first  experienced  in  1970. 

While  the  President  has  declared  that  de- 
regulation of  new  natural  gas  Is  the  most 
Important  action  that  can  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove our  futore  situation.  It  is  also  Impera- 
tive to  assure  that  all  possible  proven  sources 
of  additional  gas  sui>ply  are  developed.  Such 
a  source  is  the  vast  reserves  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  estimated  at  26  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

Proposed  alternative  delivery  systems  for 
transporting  Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the 
"Lower  48"  States  are  now  under  considera- 
tion. Current  federal  studies  indicate  that 
proposals  to  deliver  the  gas  are  economically 
viable.  Unless  the  federal  selection  and  im- 
plementation processes  are  expedited,  the 
deUvery  of  this  critical  fuel  wlU  be  delayed, 
and  the  costs  of  the  proposed  transportation 
systems  will  rise  markedly.  Delay  wlU  also 
Increase  the  prospects  of  future  curtailments 
and  costs  to  the  consumer. 

statutoet  dxlatb 

Current  Alaskan  gas  transportation  pro- 
posals involve  critical  questions  of  national 
energy  policy,  international  relations,  na- 
tional defense,  and  economic  and  environ- 
mental considerations.  These  concerns  are 
not.  however,  insurmountable  and  indeed, 
must  be  resolved  quickly  if  delays  in  con- 
struction are  not  to  Inflate  the  ultimate  costs 
of  the  system. 

Some  of  the  areas  of  potential  delay  are : 

Federal  Power  Commission — 

1.  Issue  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  transportation  system  (including 
the  allowable  tariff) . 

2.  Authorize  gas  sale  by  Prudhoe  Bay  gas 
producers. 

3.  Approve  agreements.  Including  quanti- 
ties and  price,  between  parties  affected  by 
any  proposed  displacement  of  natural  gas 
supplies. 

Interior  Department — 

1.  Permits  for  rights-of-ways  over  federal 
land,  both  in  Alaska  and  the  "Lower  48" 
States. 

2.  Assiu-e  that  the  Interests  of  the  Alaskan 
natives  are  fully  protected. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (and  the 
affected  States)  — 

1.  Permits  for  discharge  of  liquid  waste 
into  waters  of  the  Stete,  If  relevant. 

Corps  of  Engineers — 

1.  Permits  for  river  crossings  and  for 
dredging  of  river  bottoms. 

Coast  Guard — 

1.  Various  approvals  regarding  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  liquid  natural  gas 
tankers.  If  relevant. 


Other  VMeral  Agencies — 

1.  VMeral  Maritime  Oommlaslon,  PuMic 
Health  Service,  liarltlme  Administration, 
Federal  Oommunloations  Commission. 

Individual  State  Approvals — 

1.  Alaska  authorization  on  the  natural  gas 
Maximum  Efficient  Rates  (MER)  of  produc- 
tion. Any  oMmt  State  authorissatlon  or  per- 
mits re^tfdlng  roads,  sewage,  coastal  zone 
impacts,  etc.  Some  States  may  institute  addi- 
tional certification  requirements  to  minimize 
adverse  effects  or  to  Influence  the  selection 
process. 

HOW    LEGISLATION    DEALS    WITH    THESE 
FACTOaS 

The  proposed  "Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976"  would  expedite  the 
selection  and  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
transportation  system  for  delivery  of  Alas- 
kan natural  gas  to  the  "Lower  48"  States 
through  the  establishment  of  new  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  procedures. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  already 
engaged  in  comprehensive  hearings  on  Alas- 
kan Gas  transportation  proposals  which  they 
expect  to  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
TTte  Bill  would  require  the  FPC  to  complete 
its  current  proceedings  and  transmit  a  de- 
termmatlon  to  the  President  by  January  1, 
1977.  Such  determination  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  proposed  certificate  of  pubUc  con- 
venience and  necessity  or  such  other  form 
as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate. 

The  President  Is  required  to  obtain  such 
other  reports  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  alternative  delivery  systems 
from  other  Federal  agencies  by  February  1, 
1977,  as  he  deems  to  be  appropriate. 

After  reviewing  the  PPC's  recommenda- 
tions and  other  information,  the  President 
will  select  a  route  for  the  deUvery  of  Alaskan 
natural  gas  and  wUl  transmit  this  decision, 
along  with  a  statement  to  the  Congress  of 
his  reasons,  as  promptly  as  feasible,  but  not 
later  than  August  1, 1977. 

The  Congress  will  then  have  60  days  to 
review  the  President's  decision  before  It  be- 
comes final.  If  Congress  takes  action  to  dis- 
approve this  decision,  the  President  may  sub- 
mit the  same  or  a  new  decision  which  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  review  process. 

If  Congress  takes  no  negative  action  on 
the  President's  decision,  the  P^deral  Power 
Commission  shall  issue  all  necessary  au- 
thorizations within  30  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent decision  is  flnal. 

To  ensure  adequate  environmental  safe- 
guards, no  authorizations  may  be  issued  un- 
less a  final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment has  been  completed. 

All  Executive  Agencies  would  be  directed 
to  expedite  the  Issuance  of  all  permits  and 
authorizations  necessary  to  implement  the 
Presidential  decision.  The  Act  would  also 
Ihnit  Judicial  review  of  all  actions  taken  un- 
der the  Act,  including  those  relating  to  en- 
vironmental questions. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.J.  Res.  182.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  peri- 
od of  May  9, 1976,  through  May  15,  1976, 
as  "National  Horse  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    HORSB    WEEK 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
during  the  Bicentennial  Year,  the  atten- 
tion of  every  American  is  being  drawn  to 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  counti-y  and 


to  the  men  and  women  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  devdoiment  and  growth  of 
this  great  Nation.  Much  has  been  written 
aboat  the  acomnidishments  of  those  who 
fought  the  RevoIuti(Hiary  War.  We  are 
reminded  regularly  of  the  hardships  of 
those  who  made  the  long,  arduous  jour- 
ney across  the  country  to  open  the  West 
for  future  generations.  We  see  pictures, 
both  moving  and  still,  of  settlers  in  the 
East  and  the  West  clearing  the  land  and 
tilling  the  fields  without  the  benefit  of 
modem-day  machinery.  We  see  statues 
of  tiie  great  military  heroes  of  our  early 
years  throughout  this  and  other  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

However,  many  of  us  fail  to  realize 
and  recognize  the  unifying  thread  among 
all  of  the  scenes  whl^  I  have  just  de- 
picted. That  common  element  is  man's 
greatest  ally  and  most  faithful  servant, 
the  horse.  No  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances, no  matter  how  difScuIt  or 
dangerous  the  task,  the  horse  always 
responded  to  our  forefathers*  needs.  We 
have  heard  of  the  brave  deeds  of  the 
colonial  soldiers  and  of  the  fearless 
pioneers  who  pushed  forward  against 
every  adversity  to  reach  the  West.  We 
marvel  at  the  aoctnipUshments  of  Pony 
Express,  which  placed  a  great  burden  on 
the  horses  that  were  used.  And  yet  who 
could  say  how  many  of  these  deeds 
could  have  been  performed  or  jomi'ej-s 
made  without  the  horse. 

The  founders  of  our  country  even 
relied  upon  the  horse  for  entertainment. 
We  were  informed  by  the  newspapers 
recently  that  the  first  professional 
sporting  event  in  the  Colonies  was  horse 
racing. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  than  appropriate 
to  recognize  the  virtues  of  this  great 
and  handsome  animal  in  this  our  Bicen- 
tennial Year.  True,  there  are  many  other 
animals  which  are  near  and  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us,  some  of  which  are 
more  commoiu)Iace  in  our  society  than 
the  horse.  Nevertheless,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  food  producing 
animals,  there  is  none  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  so  dependent  in  its  Infancy 
and  thus  there  is  none  which  is  more 
deserving  of  commemoration  and  honor 
at  this  time. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Humane  Society 
conducted  a  survey  of  70,000  youngsters 
in  the  United  States  to  determine  which 
animal  deserved  to  be  named  the  Bicen- 
tennial animal.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
these  children  had  done  their  homework 
weU  and  knew  of  the  great  contributions 
by  the  horse  to  our  Nation.  The  hoi-se 
was  overwhelmingly  voted  as  the  first 
choice  for  the  Bicentennial  animal. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  introduce 
today  a  joint  resolution  which  acknowl- 
edges our  early  dependency  upon  the 
horse  and  which  will  commemorate  the 
horse  during  National  Horse  Week  the 
week  of  May  9,  1976. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


S.  588 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  588,  a  bill  to 
require  labeling  of  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products. 
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At  Uie  request  of  Mr.  Bartleti.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bok- 
DKKi    was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 

:o.i.  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  8i-A82 

S.  2»25 

At  his  ow-n  request,  the  Senator  fron) 
iilinois  <Mr.  Pkrcy)  was  added  ax  a  co- 
.■=ponsor  of  8.  2925,  the  Government 
Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act 
oi  1976. 

S.  I96> 

At  the  requejst  of  Mr.  Hich  Scott,  tlie 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2962,  a 
bill  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
make  certain  considerations  prior  to  tb.e 
closin?  of  3d  and  4th  class  past  office?. 

S    3016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  La.\alt.  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tajft>  was  added  a-s 
a  cosponsor  of  8.  3016,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 

S.  3U91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  wa.s 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3091.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Act  of  1974 

S    3008 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  WEicKtR.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3098,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Coniinunitv 
Services  Act  of  1974. 

a.   ;i  1 !  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barilett.  Uie 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  8.  3113,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
recommend  levels  of  Federal  revenues 
not  lower  than  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays. 

S.     3  I -J  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  La.xalt.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin >  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brock^ 
were  added  as  cospon.sors  of  S.  3132.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  .Act  of  1970.  nnd  for  other 
ti'irposas. 

At  the  ic>que!=:t  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Stone  . ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church -.  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mon- 
DAtE)  were  added  as  cosponsor.s  of  S. 
3138.  a  bill  to  amend  Uie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  deny  benefits  to  taxpavei-s 
who  participate  in  the  bovrott  of 
l.^rael. 

At  his  o.vn  request,  the  Senator  fron-. 
Wa.^hington  iMr.  Magnuson  v.  as  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3149,  the  Toxic 
Sub.st.mces  Control  Act. 

S.    3149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnu.son.  the 
Senator  from   Kansas    (Mr.   Pearsoni. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampsliii-e  (Mr 
DvHKis>.   the  Senator   from  Michigan 
•Mr    Philip  A   H.art'.  the  Senator  from 


Utah  ^Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  (Mr.  Sxxvsits)  .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  8TCTnraoN\  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wdcker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  3149.  the 
Toxic  Substances  CJontrol  Act, 

SEN'ATK    JOINT    RESOLVTION     179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  tlie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hakseni 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre  > . 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin >  were  added  as  cospoi^ors  of  Senate 
Jomt  Resolution  179.  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  tlie  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  July  2.  1976, 
a  National  Bicenteiudal  Dav  of  Prayer 
of  Thank.sfetving  and  Guidance. 


Manh  17,  1970 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  407— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  THE  PRINTING  OP  THE 
POLICY  STATEMENTS  OP  THE 
PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZATIONS  OF 
•STATE  AND  LOC.\L  ELECTED  OF- 
FICLALS 

■Referred  to  the  Cniniritiee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.    BROCK    (for   himself    and    Mr 
Humphrey)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S,  Rm.  407 

Uaereas.  it  u  m  tlie  national  Iiiteresl  r^.r 
.he  Federal  Ooveniment  to  be  concerued 
about  Riid  a»-ve  of  the  need.s  of  Stale  and 
local  governments; 

^Vherea3.  the  Congress  of  the  United  Siate^ 
needs  to  be  better  informed  about  the  con- 
cerns and  priorities  of  elected  officials  at  the 
State  and  local  level; 

Whereas,  the  organisations  composed  o.' 
e.ecn-d  (.fflclal.s  of  State  and  lrx:al  govern- 
ments annually  prepare  atatemenU  and  res- 
olf.tlous  conceriung  legislative  policy  and 
pro£:ram.s:  n,t.v.  therefore,  be  it 

lU-.ohcd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Stn- 
iite  shall  prhit  as  a  Senate  document  and 
bintt  in  a  single  document  under  the  title 
of  The  Annucil  Federalism  Heporl"  the  pol- 
icy statements  of  The  National  Governors 
Conierence.  The  National  League  of  Cities 
Tl^«-  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
The  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and 
Tl;"  N.itiunal  .\-s<x-iatiou  of  Couutits. 


Mr  BR(X'K  Mr.  Piesident.  todav  I  aiii 
submitting  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
annual  federalism  report.  I  iim  extremely 
pleiued  that  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
I'i  loiiiiag  me  as  ;ii-.  original  cosponsor  in 
tiiii  jesolution. 

As  we  appi-oach  cur  Biccr.temual  an- 
niversary date,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize,  indeed,  renew,  oin- 
faith  in  our  American  federalist  way  of 
gcveinmeut.  To  realHrm  and  celebrate 
this  federalist  form  of  government,  I 
think  that  nothing  would  be  more  appro- 
priate than  to  initiate  an  annual  fed- 
eralism report  in  this,  our  Bicentennial 
Yejir. 

It  lias  long  been  mv  feeling  that  Con- 
gress needed  a  direct  and  regular  veix)rt 
on  the  state  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, last  year  I  introduced  a  rev- 
olurion  providuig  tor  a  .loint  session  ol 
Congress  to  receive  a  state  of  the 
SUtes  mes.sage  from  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Gcveniors  Conference  Un- 
lortuuately.  this  resolution  did  not  pa-ss, 
Viiit  I  feel  the  need  is  siill  very  pre.'^sing 


for  some  formal  mechanism  for  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  officially  hear  the 
problems  of  our  federalist  partners,  tiie 
fetate  and  local  governments. 

The  resolution  that  Senator  Humphrey 
and  I  are  today  introducing  has  jast  Uiat 
purpose.  To  give  the  various  State  and 
local  government  organizations  a  formal 
opportunity  to  relay   their  mes.sage   to 
the  Congress.  In  brief,  the  resolution  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  print 
and  buid  m  a  smgle  document  the  poliuv 
statement's   of   the  National   Governor; 
Cor.ference.     the    National    League    of 
Cities,   the  T,'  S    Conference  of  Mayors 
the  Natior.al  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
Uitures,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties.  Thus,  in  one  smgle  document 
lue  po.uy  sUtements  from  the  elected 
olHcials  of  the  Uiuted  States  will  be  avaU- 
able  to  Congre.s.s.  and.  of  course,  the  gen- 
eral public.  ^ 

In  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year  it  is 
particularly  important  that  we  recognize 
he  muwtant  role  played  by  State  and 
local  governments.  The  relaUonshlp  be- 
tween tlie  Federal  Government  and  the 
btate  and  local  governments— federal- 
ism—ls  the  very  foundation  of  our  Amer- 
ican democratic  type  of  government 

Article  10  of  the  Constitution  specifl- 
rally  delegates  all  the  powers  not  vested 
to  the  Congress  to  the  States.  Over  Uie 
.years  tJie  relationship  between  these  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  has  expand- 
ed, and,  as  Uie  problems  of  government 
have  grown  more  complex,  we  In  Wash- 
ington should  remember  that  our  State 
and   oca!  governments  are  closest  to  the 

liT^^-*  !?^  ^^'""^^"^  ^^'^  ^  close  rela- 
tionship between  Uie  Congress  and  Uie 
States.  We  m  Uie  Senate  should  never 
forget  our  federahst  tradition,  since  until 
pa.s.sage  of  Uie  17Ui  amendment,  Sena- 
tors were  appointed  by  Uie  various  State 
legislatures.  v«.ji..ic 

pJS?^/  V^''  ^^^  ConsUtution  gave  the 
Federal  Government  certain  and  often 
supreme  power,  it  already  was  its  intent 
to  recognize  the  role  of  our  State  and 
local  governments.  Indeed,  in  Federalist 
Pauer  9.  Publius— Hamilton— wrote: 

Ihe  proposed  Constitution,  so  far  fro- 
-n!.>I.v.ny  an  abolition  of  the  State  goveri''- 
mems.  makes  them  constituent  parte  of  the 
national  sovereignty,  by  allowing  them  a  di- 
rect  repre.sentation  in  the  Senate,  and  :e«ve. 
in  their  po.s.sesslon  certain  exclusive  and  ver- 
Important  portions  of  sovereign  power  'i  h  - 
rnllv  correspond.s.  In  every  rational  unpor 
"f  the  torm<i.  n-h  -l.e  i,U- .  ,„  a  uhU-,1 
g'l^eriinieni 


March  17,  1976 
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SE.\ ATE  RESOLUTION  408— 5UBMJ.S- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  DISAF - 
PROVING  THE  PROPOSED  DEFER- 
RAL OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  ¥XiR 
THE  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS TO  PLAN  AND  DESIGN- 
HOPPER  DREDGES 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations .ind  the  Committee  on  the 
Budjiet.  .jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975. ' 

Mr.  STENNIS  .for  himself.  Mr.  Mac- 
xrsoN.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr 
Bellmon.  and  Mr.  Stevens >  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975: 

S.  Rzs.  408 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  numbered  D78-06>  as  set 
forth  In  the  President's  special  metsage  of 
January  23,  1978  (S.  Doc.  04-151),  trans- 
muted to  the  Congress  under  Section  1013 
of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATIONALITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1976— S.  3074 

AMENDIfENTS    NOS.    14T4    TBSOCGH    I«8B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  FONQ  submitted  16  amendments 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
biU  (8.  3074)  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  March  4. 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality,  of  which 
subcommittee  I  am  the  rankhig  minor- 
ity member,  sent  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
revise  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

At  that  time,  he  said: 

More  than  ten  years  have  passed  since 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  In  an  historic 
ceremony  signed  the  Act  of  October  3.  1965 
on  Liberty  Island  at  the  base  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  In  New  York  harbor. 

Many  of  the  changes  wrought  In  our  Im- 
migration law  by  the  1985  Act  have  worked 
out  weU.  Some  have  not.  Tbe  Ume  has  come 
to  take  stock  and  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  what  further  revisions  of  tbe 
immigration  laws  are  needed  or  are  desirable 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Eastland  addressed  himself  to 
two  major  problems:  Immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  illegal 
ahen.  8.3074,  which  he  introduced,  in 
essence,  addresses  itself  to  ttMse  and 
other  problems  which  emerged  in  the 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Imml- 
graUcHi  and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
ments of  October  3.  1965  (79  Stat.  911) . 
In  these  years,  my  concern  with  the 
humanitarian  problem  of  reuniting  fam- 
ilies, with  the  problem  of  refugees  and 
their  resettlement,  with  the  elimination 
from  our  statute  books  of  the  vestiges 
of  discriminatory  legislation  still  on  our 
books,  and  with  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations imder  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  lead  me.  at  this  time,  to 
send  to  the  desk  a  series  of  amendments 
to  8.  3074,  so  that  they  too  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

I.     AMEKDM£VTS     AFTECTING    KEITMIOir    OF 

R-eunite  permanent  residents  with  par- 
ents— amendment  1474  to  S.  3074. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  way 
for  permanent  residents  to  be  reunited 
in  the  United  States  with  their  parents, 
unless  the  parent  qualifies  for  a  third. 
sixth,  or  nonpref  erence  visa.  Older  pei^Ie 
are  not  frequently  able  to  Obtain  the  la- 
bor certiflcatlon  required  for  these  types 
of  visas  as  they  frequently  enter  the  la- 
bor market  only  marginallj'. 


Parents  of  UJ3.  citizens  over  the  age  of 
21  years,  on  the  other  hand,  are  eligible 
for  immediate  relative  status  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  which  I  Shan  hereinafter 
refer  to  as  "the  act."  They  need  no  labor 
c«iiflcaOon  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
numerical  limitations  imposed  by  the 
act. 

My  amendment  would  compromise  the 
difference  In  treatment.  It  wotild  permit 
resident  aliens  to  apply  for  second  pref- 
erence visas  for  their  parents  as  tiiey 
now  may  do  for  their  spouses,  unmarried 
sons,  or  unmarried  daughters.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  amendment  No.  1474  to  S.  3074  be 
printed  In  the  Recokd  at  this  point. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  (H-dered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendbient  No.  1474 

On  page  7,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(b)  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  by  Inserting  "parents,"  immediately  after 
"spouses,". 

On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

Mr.  PONG.  To  facilitate  reuniting  of 
sons  or  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  or  per- 
manent residents  by  extending  waiver 
provisions  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion— amendment  No.  1475  to  8.  3074. 

Secti<m  212  (1)  of  the  act,  deahng  with 
excludability  of  aUens,  now  reads: 

(1)  Any  alien  who  Is  the  spouse,  parent,  or 
ctxUd  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
and  who  Is  excludable  because  (l)  he  seeks, 
has  sought  to  procure,  or  has  procured,  a 
visa  or  other  documentation,  or  entry  into 
the  United  States,  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation, or  (2)  be  admits  the  commission  of 
perJtuTr  in  connection  therewith,  may  be 
granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  if  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
discretion  has  consented  to  the  alien's  apply- 
ing or  reapplying  for  a  visa  and  for  admission 
to  the  United  States. 

This  leaves  it,  based  on  the  facts  and 
equity  In  each  case,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  AttMney  General  to  consent  or  not 
to  consent  to  the  alien's  implying  or  re- 
applying for  a  visa  and  for  admission  to 
the  United  States. 

Parents  love  sons  and  daughters 
over  the  age  of  21  as  much  as  they  love 
their  children  tmder  the  age  of  21. 

My  amendment  would  enable  the  At- 
torney General,  based  upon  the  sfime 
considerations,  to  waive  tiie  ground  for 
excludability  whetiier  the  offspring  be 
under  this  age  of  21 — as  now  provided 
by  the  act — or  over  the  age  of  21 — as  my 
amendment  would  revise  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  No. 
1475  to  S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

fHiere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1476 

On  page  8,  line  23,  insert  "(a)"  imme- 
diately before  "The". 

On  page  9,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Section  212(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  child"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"son,  or  daughter  '. 


Mr.  PONG.  To  facilitate  keeping  to- 
gether of  sons  or  daughters  of  VS.  citi- 
zens or  permanent  residents  with  parents 
by  octoiding  waiver  provisions  in  de- 
portation proceedings — amendment  to  S 
3074. 

Section  241(f)  of  the  act,  dealing  -with 
deportation  of  aliens,  now  reads: 

(f )  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within  the 
United  States  on  tbe  ground  that  they  were 
excludable  at  the  time  of  entry  as  aliens 
who  have  sought  to  procure,  or  liave  pro- 
cured visas  or  other  documentation,  or  entry 
into  the  United  States  by  fraud  or  miaepre- 
sentatlon  shall  not  apply  to  an  alien  otlier- 
wlse  admissible  at  the  time  of  entry  who 
is  the  spouse,  parent,  or  a  caiDd  of  a  United 
States  citizen  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence. 

In  this  instance,  the  son  or  daughter 
is  already  in  the  United  States.  The  same 
consideration  of  familial  reunion  and 
love  applicable  to  amendment  1476  to  8 
3074  prevaU  to  these  cases.  F^uniUes 
should  not  be  torn  apart  because  an  off- 
spring is  over  21.  while  provision  is  made 
for  action  by  the  Attorney  General  if  the 
offspring  Is  under  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uxianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  1476 
to  8.  3074  be  printed  to  the  Record  at 
this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AlCXNDlCEHT    No.    1476 

On  page  9,  line  6,  insert  "(a)"  immedlatelv 
before  "Section". 

On  page  9,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(b)  Section  241  (f )  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  a  child"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a 
son,  or  a  daughter". 

Mr.  PONG.  Treatment  of  alirais 
chargeable  to  d^iezident  areas  of  a  for- 
eign state — amendment  1477  to  8.  3074. 

Section  202(c)  presently  limits  the 
visa  numbers  availahle  to  any  year  to 
persons  bom  to  a  colony  or  dQ)endent 
area  of  a  foreign  country  to  a  total  of 
200  for  all  categories  of  immigrants. 

Section  5  of  8.  3074  would  Increase  this 
number  to  600.  This  is  a  good  step  for- 
ward. 

My  amendment  1477  to  S.  3074,  would 
even  go  one  step  further.  It  would  initi- 
ally permit  the  Issuance  of  up  to  600 
visas  to  any  single  dependent  area  to  a 
year.  Then,  it  would  permit  the  use  of 
any  of  the  balance  of  the  20,000  visa 
numbers  available  to  natives  of  a  foreign 
state  under  section  202(a)  of  the  act  by 
persons  chargeable  to  the  dependent 
areas  of  that  foreign  State. 

For  example:  At  present,  persons  bom 
to  Hong  Kong  are  chargeable  to  the 
20,000  visa  limitatiOTi  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  present  maximmn  200  visas  avail- 
able under  sections  203(a)  (1)  to  (8) 
of  the  act  to  persons  who  qualify  as  rela- 
tives under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (4),  and 
(5),  to  persons  who  qualify  because  of 
labor  certification  under  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (6).  and  to  persons  who  qualify  as 
refugees — ^paragraph  (7) — or  to  non- 
preference  immigrants — paragraph  (8). 
It  now  is  and  has  been  at  an  times,  prior 
to  the  1965  act  end  smce,  almost  Impos- 
sible to  reunite  more  than  unmarried 
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sons  or  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens— first 
preference  visas — with  their  parents  be- 
cause of  the  huge  demand  for  immigrant 
visas. 

S.  3074  would  bring  that  number  up  to 
fiOO  and  would  likely  enable  spouses,  un- 
married sons  or  unmarried  daughters  to 
be  reunited  with  their  permanent 
resident  parents — second/  preference. 
Whether  this  will  make  visas  available 
for  persons  in  the  professioiLs — third 
preference — or  for  married  sons  or  mar- 
ried daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  to  be  re- 
united with  their  parents — fourth  pref- 
erence— Is,  in  my  opinion.  doubtfiJ  be- 
cause of  the  demands  for  immigrant 
visas  by  persons  bom  in  Hong  Kong. 

Amendment  1477  to  S.  3074.  would 
make  any  balance  of  the  20.000  numbers 
available  to  Great  Britain,  but  unused, 
available  for  persons  bom  in  Hong  Kong 
and  who  otherwise  qualify  for  immigrant 
visas  under  the  act.  Many  more  families 
would  thus  be  reunited. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Amendment  1477  to 
S.  30*4  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1477 
On  page  3.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out  -.  or 
who  may.  pxirsuant  to  section  203(a)  (7)  en- 
ter, conditionally,". 

On  page  4.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  "or 
who  may,  pursuant  to  section  203ia)(7), 
enter  conditionally". 

On  page  4,  lines  22  and  23.  .strike  out  the 
comma  after  'visas '  and  hiisert  in  lieu  there- 
of "and",  and  "strike  out  •.  anU  londltlonal 
entries". 

On  page  5.  line  3,  lmmedl»ti.^lv  after  "year" 
insert  ",  except  if  the  foreign  state  to  which 
such  area  U  dependent  has  not  e.xceeded  the 
numerical  limitation  set  forth  in  clause  (1), 
aliens  otherwise  chargeable  to  .such  depend- 
ent area  may  be  charged  Instead  to  such 
forelj:n  state". 

II.    RE>DC£es 
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Mr.  FONG.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  dealing  with  refugees 
are  defined  in  Ught  of  experiences  which, 
in  today's  unsettled  world,  have  proven 
to  be  inadequate  and  to  require  much 
too  much  expenditure  in  money  and  per- 
sonnel and  too  much  .<;pecial  legislation 
to  assist  refugees  to  obtain  entry  or  to 
regularize  their  status. 

Revised  admittance  lor  refugee.'.— 
amendment  to  S.  3074.  Section  203' a > 
«7'  of  the  act  provides  for  the  Attorney 
Gene?'al  to  make  available  up  to  10.200 
conditional  er.tries  for  per.son.s  iruspected 
by  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  ofiBcers  in  non-Communi.st  or 
non-Communist-dominated  countries  to 
persons  who  have  fled  because  of  per.se- 
cution  of  fear  or  persecution  on  account 
of  race.  reUglon.  or  pohtical  opinion  from 
any  Communist  or  Communist-domi- 
nated country  or  area  or  from  any  coun- 
try in  the  Middle  East,  and  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  return  to  such  counti-y 
or  area  on  accotmt  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion,  and  are  not  nationals 
of  the  countries  or  areas  in  which  ap- 
plication for  conditional  entry  Is  made; 
or  are  persons  uprooted  by  catastrophic 
natural  calamity  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  who  are  unable  to  retuin  to 


their  usual  place  of  abode.  Then,  the 
act  provides  that  when  such  persons 
have  been  continuously  present  in  the 
United  States  for  2  years,  they  may  app^ 
to  adjust  their  status  to  that  of  per- 
manent residents. 

First,  In  all  countries  with  which  we 
have  diplomatic   relations,   we  already 
have  consular  officers  who  presently  Is- 
sue all  visas.  Section  203(a)(7)   of  the 
act  requires  the  added  presence  of  Im- 
migration   and    Naturalization    Service 
personnel  to  grant  conditional  entry  to 
this  category  of  immigrant.  Then  after 
2  yeans  of  continuous  physical  presence 
m  the  United  States  of  the  refugee— 
during  which  time  he  is  in  ilmbo  and 
ineligible  to  join  our  Anned  Fc.rces  or 
work  for  the  Government  since  he  has 
no    permanent    residence — the    Service 
must  again  take  time  and  effort  of  their 
per<=onnel,  at  great  expense,  to  adjust 
tlie.se  refugees  to  pennanent  residents 
This  procedure  requires  an  added  Initial 
cost  and  an  added  cost  2  years  hence 
on   the  part  of   the  Immigration   and 
Naturalization  Service.  Tlii.^  should  be 
corrected. 

Second,  in  mo.st  countries  there  are 
no  INS  facihties  for  granting  conditional 
entry.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  quali- 
fied refugees  to  even  apply  for  what  is 
now  condition;!  1  entry  to  the  United 
States. 

Two  exan.pies  make  it  amply  clear 
what  problem.s  ihi.s  creates  in  today's 
world. 

First.  People  who  hi  the  1940's  and 
1950's  had  fled  Conmiunist  China    re- 
settled in  Cuba.  Then,  they  fied  from 
Cuba  to  Spain.  These  people,  bom  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  were  refugees 
from  a  Communist  or  Commmiist-dom- 
mated  Cuba  and  Uius  eligible  for  seventh 
preference  entry  to  the  United  States 
But.  there  were  no  INS  officers  in  Spain 
to  process  their  applications.  Despite  all 
the  cooperation  and  efforts  on  the  part 
of  both  INS  and  the  State  Department 
It  was  necessaiT  to  move  these  people 
from  Madrid  to  Rome  and  then  process 
them  for  .seventh  preference  entry  in 
Rome,  where  there  were  INS  officers  be- 
fore they  could  proceed  to  the  United 
States.  If  the  Consul  in  Madrid  had  been 
able  to  i.s.sue  visa.s.  as  he  would  have  been 
able  to  do  for  all  other  immigrants,  the 
added  cost  and  time  and  heartbreak  on 
the  part  ol  all  could  have  been  avoided. 
Second.   Refugees   from    the  People's 
Repubhc  of  China  ha\e  betn  fleei-ig  into 
Hong  Kong  and   the  surrounding  area 
•since  at  lea.-,t  the  1950.s— at  great  per- 
-sonal  risk  to  their  hves.  When  Uiey  got 
to  Hong  Kong,  no  INS  ofTu  er.s  were  pres- 
ent, so  there  was  no  wav  for  them  to 
apply  for  conditional  entry,  as  provided 
for  in  the  1965  act.  After  much  negotia- 
tion initiated  at  my  insistence,  an  INS 
office  uas  opined  in  Honi',  Kong  in  No- 
vember   1970    and    seventh    preference 
visa  numbers  were  allocated    to  Hong 
Kong  in  January  1971. 

For  the  first  time,  people  who  would 
have  been  otherwise  eligible  for  entrance 
to  the  United  States  imder  section  203 
'a)(7»  of  the  act  were  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions.  And,  they 
did  apply  in  droves.  The  British  Crown 


Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  under  date  of 
October  22,  1971,  promulgated  an  im- 
migration ordinance  effective  April  i. 
1972,  providing  for  a  category  of  persons 
known  as  Chinese  residents.  Persons 
who  for  7  years  prior  to  April  1972,  had 
been  In  Hong  Kong  were  granted  this 
status.  True,  they  could  remain  In  Hong 
Kong,  travel  on  the  docimient  provided 
them  and  reenter  Hong  Kong— they  had 
no  other  documents — but  under  the  very 
same  ordinance,  the  privilege  of  behig 
a  "Chinese  resident"  could,  at  any  time, 
bo  withdrawn  by  the  government,  with 
or  without  caase. 

Immediately.   INS  detemiined    these 
refugees,  who  until  1971  were  unable  to 
obtain    even    conditional    entry   to    the 
United  States,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  were  deemed  ineligible  for  condi- 
tional entry.  In  most  instances,  these 
people  in  order  to  live  had  gone  to  work : 
to  stay  alive,  they  had  rented  apartments 
or  even,  if  financially  able,  bought  their 
residences.  Because  of  these  successful 
efforts  on   their  part  to  survive,   they 
could  not  overcome  the  presumption  that 
they    "resettled"   in   Hong   Kong    and, 
therefore,  were  denied  conditional  entry 
to  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  inac- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  earlier  set- 
ting up  facilities  to  process  section  203 
(a)(7)    entries  from  Hong  Kong,   the 
United  States  penalized  these  people  and 
created  an  almost  irrebuttable  presump- 
tion of  resettlement,  which  even  under 
the  Woo  case,  was  only  to  be  one  factor 
to  be  considered — not  the  sole  factor,  as 
it    became.    This    is    an    injustice    we 
wrought  and  should  correct. 

To  correct  this,  my  amendment  1478  to 
S.  3074  provides  that  a  refugee  who  could 
not  have  obtained  conditional  entry  from 
the  country  in  which  he  lived  would,  for 
a  period  of  3  years  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonahty  Act 
Amendments  of  1976  (S.  3074),  not  be 
considered  permanently  resettled.  Tills 
would  give  these  persons  denied  access  to 
conditional  entry  to  the  United  States  a 
3-year  period  in  which  to  apply  for  sev- 
enth preference  visas. 

Third,  the  definition  of  a  person  qual- 
ifying for  a  section  203(a)  (7 )  conditional 
entry  permit  is  cast  in  the  political  con- 
cept of  an  earher  time.  It  should  be 
.simplified,  clarified,  and  made  contem- 
poraneous. This  section  of  my  amend- 
ment 1478  to  S.  3074  would  do  so. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  dif- 
ferent processing  of  refugees  from  that 
of  immigrants.  A  refugee,  like  any  other 
jjotential  immigrant  to  the  United  States, 
should  be  granted  an  immigrant  visa  by 
the  consul  wherever  he  finds  himself  and 
become  a  permanent  resident  imme- 
diately. Not  only  would  this  eliminate 
wasteful  expenditures  of  money,  but  it 
would  make  adjustment  easier  and  less 
fraught  with  concern  to  the  refugees. 
My  proposed  amendment  to  S.  3074 
would  accomplish  these  ends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  amendment  1478 
to  S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 
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AKSMSMEirr  No.  1478 

On  page  7,  between  imes  IS  and  18,  Insert 
thefoUowlng: 

(c)  Amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(7)  Visas  shall  next  te  made  arallable, 
pursuant  to  regulations  In  a  nuzniber  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  of  the  number  apeel- 
fied  in  section  201,  to  aliens  who  are  refugees. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'refugee'  means  (A)  any  alien  (1)  who  Is  out- 
side the  country  of  his  nationality  or  who, 
not  having  a  nationality.  Is  outside  the  coun- 
try of  his  habitual  residence,  and  who  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  such  coun- 
try because  of  persecution  or  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality,  membership  in  a  particu- 
lar social  group,  or  political  opinion,  or  (11) 
who  has  been  uprooted  by  catastn^hic  nat- 
ural calamity  and  who  is  unable  to  return 
to  his  tisual  place  of  abode,  and  (B)  the 
spouse  and  children  of  any  such  alien,  if 
acoompanylng  or  following  to  join  such  alien. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  refugee  who 
has  lived  outside  the  country  of  his  nation- 
ality, or  the  country  of  his  habitual  resi- 
dence, as  the  case  may  be.  for  not  man  Uian 
3  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of 
1976  take  effect  shall  not  be  considered  per- 
manently resettled  in  such  country  tf  such 
refugee  was  precluded  from  entorlng  the 
United  States  because  condlttonal  entry  was 
not  available  from  such  country  under  this 
Act." 

Mr.  FONG.  Adjustment  of  Status  for 
Parolees  of  Attorney  General — Amend- 
ment to  8.  3074.  Section  212(d)  (5)  of  the 
Act  reads: 

(S)  The  Attorney  Oenei-al  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion parole  Into  the  United  States  tem- 
porarUy  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  tor  emergent  reasons  or  for  reasons 
deemed  strictly  in  the  public  Interest  any 
alien  applying  for  admission  to  the  United 
States,  but  such  parole  of  such  alien  Shall  not 
be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  the  alien  and 
when  the  purposes  of  such  parole  shall.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  have  been 
served  the  alien  thall  forthwith  return  or  be 
returned  to  the  custody  from  which  he  was 
paroled  and  thereafter  his  case  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  dealt  with  In  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  any  other  applicant  for  admLsslon  to 
the  United  States. 

Under  this  provision,  entry  to  the 
United  States  has  been  granted  to  such 
groups  as  the  Hungarian  refugees,  the 
Cuban  refugees,  the  Ugandan  refugees, 
and  last  year,  the  Indochina  refugees,  as 
well  as  to  individuals  on  humanitarian 
grounds. 

In  most  Instances,  it  was  necessary  to 
enact  legislation  to  enable  these  groups 
of  people  to  adjust  their  status  and  be- 
come permanent  residents  and  to  permit 
this  adjustment  without  affecting  the 
numerical  limitations  on  the  number  of 
permissible  visas  for  the  hemisphere. 

Section  212(d)  (5)  should  be  amended 
to  give  the  Attorney  General  discretion- 
ary power  to  permanently  parole  in  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  refugees  and  they 
should  be  afforded  permanent  residence 
at  once,  without  regard  to  visa  numerical 
limitations,  if  the  Attorney  General  so 
determines. 

Amendment  1479  to  S.  3074  would  ac- 
complish this  end.  By  making  the  immi- 
gration status  of  a  refugee  uncertain,  we 
make  it  that  much  more  difficult  for  him 
to  acquire  the  necessary  peace  of  mind  to 
rdjust  to  a  new  life  in  the  United  States 


and  rebuild  the  broken  pieces  of  his  life 
whkb  every  Immigrant  hopes  to  put  to- 
getter  effectively  and  ba.ppOy  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  1479  to 
S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amzndment  No.  1470 

On  page  9,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(b)  SecUon  212(d)  (6)  of  the  Immlgratkm 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(d)(5))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(5)  The  Attorney  General  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion parole  into  the  United  States  tinder 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  for 
emergent  reasons  or  for  reasons  deented 
strictly  m  the  public  Interest  any  alien  or 
group  of  aliens  applying  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  and  such  parole  of  such  alien 
or  group  of  aliens  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
omission  of  the  alien  or  group  of  aliens  who 
thereafter  shall  be  dealt  with  without  regard 
to  the  numerical  limitations  iinder  this  Act. 

Mr.  PONG.  Adjustment  for  Indochina 
Refugees — amendment  to  S.  S074. 

Tlie  latest  large  influx  to  these  shores 
were  the  refugees  from  ^etnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  These  people  are  start- 
ing out  on  a  hard  process  of  adjusting  to 
a  new  country,  a  new  cultural  CDviron- 
ment,  even  new  climatic  conditions  for 
many.  Life  is  hard  and  uncertain  to 
them. 

One  of  the  most  oft-repeated  worries 
of  the  Indochina  refugees  Is  the  question 
of  what  is  their  status  in  tiiese  United 
States.  Words  do  not  reassure  them. 

Many  of  the  young  men  have  spent 
their  entire  adult  life  fighting  alongside 
our  troops.  They  wish  to  join  our  Armed 
Forces.  Permanent  residence  would  en- 
able them  to  ^  that. 

Many  of  the  Indochina  refugees  have 
been  long-term,  dependable  and  elBcient 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Once 
again,  they  should  be  sifforded  the  op- 
portunity of  having  the  Government  em- 
ploy them  and  avail  itself  of  their  skills, 
if  it  so  desires. 

Amendment  1480  to  S.  3074  would  ac- 
complish this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  1480  to 
S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Aacemdment  No.  1480 

On  page  18.  between  lines  12  and  13.  and 
Immediately  before  section  .ll,  Irtsert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  20B.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  without  regard  to  the 
numerical  limitations  specified  In  the  Im- 
migration and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101) .  the  status  of  any  alien  who  is  a  native 
or  citizen  of  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  or  Laos  and 
who  has  been  Inspected  and  admitted  or 
paroled  into  the  United  States  s'Jbsequent  to 
April  1,  1975.  may  be  adjusted  by  the  At- 
torney General,  in  his  discretion  and  under 
such  regiUatlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  that 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  if — 

(1)  the  aUen  makes  an  application  for  Luch 
adjustment;  and 


(2)  the  alien  is  otherwise  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  Immigrant  visa  and  Is  otherwise 
admissible  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  for 
adjustment  of  status  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  establish  a  record 
of  the  alien's  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  aUen's  arrival  In 
the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shaU  be  applicable  to  the  spouse  and 
child  of  any  alien  described  in  subsection 
(a)  regardless  of  their  citizenship  and  place 
of  birth,  who  are  residing  with  such  aUen  in 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  definitions  contained  in  section 
101  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act  shall  apply  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  action.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  held  to  repeal,  amend, 
alter,  modify,  affect,  or  restrict  the  pow«s, 
duties,  functions,  or  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  any  other  law  relating  to 
Immigration,  nationality,  or  naturalization. 

nX.    Kt.TMTirATIOM    OF    PIWrainiTKATOBT 
IVOTISIOlfS  OF   U.S.   LAWS 

Mr.  FONO.  Repeal  of  Obscdete  Provi- 
sion of  caiinese  E:zclusk>n  Act — amend- 
ment 1481  to  S.  S074. 

Since  the  act  of  March  17,  1894,  as 
amended  by  the  act  oi  April  28. 1904  (33 
Stat.  478),  there  has  be&a.  provision  in 
our  statutes  (8  njS.C.  298)  for  the  use 
of  the  BertiUon  system  of  identification 
at  our  various  ports  of  entry  to  prevent 
the  unlawful  entry  of  Caiinese  Into  the 
United  States.  This  was  a  part  of  the  sec- 
tion of  tlie  law  titled  the  "CHiinese  Exclu- 
skm  Laws." 

W^ister's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, second  edition,  unabridged,  describes 
the  Bertillon  system  as  a  system  for  the 
identification  of  persons  by  a  i^iysical 
description  based  upon  anthropometric 
measuremoits,  notes  or  markings  de- 
f<H-mitie8,  color,  impression  of  thumb 
lines,  and  ao  forth. 

Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary,  unabridged,  describes  it  as 
a  system  for  the  identification  of  persons 
by  a  physical  description  based  upon 
anthropometric  measures,  standardized 
photographs,  notation  and  classification 
of  markings,  color.  bodUy  anomalies, 
thumb  print  impressions,  and  other  data 
that  has  tieen  largely  superseded  by 
fingerprinting. 

In  1943.  the  other  sections  of  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  laws,  of  ^^ich  this  section 
providing  for  the  use  of  the  Bertillon  sys- 
tem was  a  part,  were  renealed — act  of 
December  17,  1943,  57  Stat.  600.  How- 
ever, this  section  was  not  included  in  the 
provisions  of  that  repeal  statute  even 
though  for  some  years  prior  thereto,  no 
moife^  had  been  appropriated  to  prevent 
entry-  of  illegal  aliens  referred  to  this 
section. 

I  fe^  I  need  say  very  little  to  support 
repeal  of  this  last,  obsolete  section  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws.  The  very  mem- 
ory of  this  discriminatory  legislation 
based  solely  on  race  shoold  be  eliminated 
from  our  statute  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  amendment  1481  to  8. 
3074  be  printed  ,In  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point.  ^  ..w  i 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amenomfnt  Nu.   1481 

On  page  19,  between  lin*".-.  12  and  H.  i:i- 
serl  the  following  new  section; 

Stf.  21.  The  portion  of  the  first  section, 
entUled  "Enforcement  of  the  Chinese-ex- 
clusion Act",  of  the  AcL  entitled  "An  Act 
niRking  appropriations  for  sundry  clvU  ex- 
panses of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
tive.  and  for  other  purposes  '.  approved  April 
J8,   1904  (33  Stat.  478 1 .  is  rep'-aled. 

On  page  19.  line  13.  strike  out  ■  21'  and 
In^eii  In  lieu  thereof  "22". 

Mr.  PONG.  Elimination  of  .statement 
of  "country  of  former  nationality"  from 
Certificate  of  Naturalixation— amend- 
ment 1482  to  S.  3074. 

Section  338  of  the  act  entitles  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  naturalization  which,  among  other  in- 
formation, contains  the  "country  of 
former  nationality"  of  the  citizen. 

We  are  all  equal  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  be  we  bora  In  the  United  States, 
in  Asia.  Africa.  Europe,  North  or  South 
.'Vmerica — anywhere  in  this  world. 

Any  document  given  a  citizen  as  evi- 
dence of  his  citizenship  should  not  show 
his  origin  since  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law. 
I  trust  that  we  are  all  just  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Le.st  the  naturalized  citi- 
zens from  one  area  or  one  country  be  dis- 
criminated against,  because  of  former 
nationality,  this  provision  of  section  338 
of  the  act  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te.xt  of  amendment  1482  to 
S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  obje<tion.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho,  as  follows: 

AMt.NDMr.NT   N.i     1482 

On  page  16.  between  hues  19  iind  20,  fii- 
''ert   the  following   new   section: 

Sec.  15A.  Section  3;{8  of  the  Imnilijration 
and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C.  1449)  la 
amended  by  .striking  out  ■  jnarltal  .status,  and 
country  of  former  nationality  •  and  insert- 
nig  In  lieu  thereof    -und  marttal  stattis". 

Mr.  PONG.  Elimination  ot  statement 

of     birthplace     from     U.S      pa.s.«port.s 

amendment  1433  to  S.  3074. 

U.S.  passports  bear  information  as  to 
the  birthplace  of  it.s  U.S. -citizen  holder. 
Nothing  in  our  statute-s  requires  this 
information  to  appear  on  a  U.S.  passport. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  we  are  ail 
equal  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  the  accident  of  our  place 
of  birth. 

Co'intless  nalmalized  tilueii.s  have 
called  this  to  my  attention.  They  point 
out  that  tills  information  is  used  by 
some  foreign  countries  to  deny  them 
visas  to  visit  that  country.  Wliether  this 
is  .so  or  not  is  immaterial.  I  have  pointed 
out  this  problem  to  the  Passport  Office, 
to  no  avail.  They  advised  me  that  foreign 
countries  would  ask  for  the  Information 
before  granting  a  visa  to  a  U.S.  citizen- 
passport-holder.  If  so.  so  be  it.  But.  we 
do  not  have  to  be  an  agent  for  any 
foreign  govenmient.  From  our  stand- 
point, this  Invasion  of  privacy  is  evidence 
of  uimecessary  differentiation  of  citl- 
zeiis— those  bom  In  the  United  States 


and  or  some  other  country  against 
those  born  in  the  less  favored  nations. 

The  information  as  to  a  birthplace  is 
Immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the  holder  of 
a  U.S.  pa.s.spoit  is  entitled  thereto  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  in- 
formation siiould  not  appear  on  our 
passports.  Amendment  1483  to  S.  3074 
would  require  that  information  as  to 
birthplace  of  a  U.S.  citizen  not  appear  on 
the  U.S.  pa.ssport. 

Mr.  Pre.^ident,  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
.sent  that  tlic  iti.Kt  of  amendment  1483  lo 
S.  3074  be  priiiirU  in  th'.>  Rfcori>  at  this 
point. 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment wa.«i  cidcied  to  bf  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AME.NIlMfNT     No.     1483 

On  page  19,  be; ween  lines  12  mid  11.  in- 
sert the  foUowliif;  new  section: 

Src.  20A.  The  secretary  of  Stale  shall  not 
require  any  person  applying  lor  a  passport  to 
indicate  such  persons  country  of  former  na- 
tionality, if  any.  imr  include  in  the  passport 
any  Informatinii  laduaiing  ihe  birthplace  of 
the  holder. 

Mr.  PONG.  Atlorne.v  General  to  be 
empowered  to  institute  action  where 
alien  is  not  hired  or  Is  discriminated 
against  because  of  national  origin  — 
amendment  1484  to  S.  3074. 

Section  12  of  S.  3074  provides  for  civil 
penalties  against  any  employer,  agent, 
or  referrer  who  knowingly  hii-es  or  re- 
fers for  employment  any  alien  not  au- 
thorized to  accept  employment.  To  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  discrimination  be- 
cause of  national  origin,  I  propose  to  add 
authorization  to  that  section  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  action  in 
the  U.S.  district  courts  for  any  failure 
or  refusal  to  hire  or  refer  an  alien  be- 
cause of  his  national  origin.  Hopefully, 
this  will  help  eliminate  some  of  the  dis- 
criminatory practite.s  which  may  ensue 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  others  who 
fear  they  may  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
hiring  an  ulien  not  entitled  to  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  1484 
to  S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  beintt  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment was  ordeied  to  W  printed  in  the 
Recorp.  as  follows: 

A.MtNU.MKNr    Nu.     1484 

0:i  page  II.  line  18,  strike  out  lei'  und 
II  sen  In  lieu  thereof  •(  f )  ". 

0!i  page  11,  line  17,  strike  out  and  (di' 
iuid  lii.sert  m  lieu  thereof  "(d),  and  (e)". 

On  page  14.  line  16,  strike  out  the  q\io- 
tatlon  marks  and  the  final  period 

On  page  14,  between  lines  16  and  17,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

••(e)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
ha.s  re,i.sonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
employer  has  failed  or  refused  to  hire  any 
alien,  or  otherwise  di.scrimlnated  against 
such  alien,  because  of  such  alien  s  national 
orlghi,  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies 
available,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civU  action  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  by  filing  with  It  a  com- 
plaint (1)  signed  by  him  (or  In  his  absence 
the  Acting  Attorney  General).  (2)  setting 
forth  fact*  pertaining  to  such  incident, 
pattern  or  practice,  and  ( 3 )  requesting  such 
relief,  including  damages,  an  application  for 
a  permanent   or  temporary   injunction,  re- 


straining order  or  other  order  against  such 
employer,  as  he  deems  necessary, 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection.". 

IV.  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  3074  TO  IMPBOVF 
OPERATION  OK  IMMIGKATION  ANL  NATION- 
At.IlV    ACT 

Mr.  PONG.  Labor  ceriiil-ation— 
amendment  1485  to  S.  3074. 

Section  212(a)  (14»  of  the  act  excludes 
aUens  from  admission  to  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
determined  and  certified  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  that,  first,  there  are  n  ^t 
sufficient  workers  in  the  United  Slates 
who  are  able,  willing  qualified,  and  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  application  for  a  visa 
and  at  the  place  where  tlie  alien  is  des- 
tined to  perfoi^TO  his  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  and  second,  the  employment  of 
such  aliens  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  the 
workers  in  the  United  States  similarly 
employed. 

Despite  that  language,  employers  in 
Hawaii  have  been  unable  to  obtain  cer- 
tification for  needed  employees  when 
qualified  workers  were  available  in  main- 
land United  States.  This  has  caused  con- 
siderable hardsliip  to  Hawaii  employers. 
Section  2  of  S.  3074  requires  the  work- 
ers to  be  "available  at  the  time  and 
place'  where  they  are  to  be  employed.  A 
similar  provision  should  be  utilized  un- 
der section  214(a)  (14)  of  the  act.  It  is 
utterly  ridiculous  to  l)e  told  engineers 
are  in  excess  in  Atlanta  or  Seattle  when 
a  plant  in  Hawaii  cannot  continue  its 
operation  because  labor  certification  is 
denied  their  prospective  employee  even 
though  no  engineers  are  available  in 
Hawaii. 

Fiu-thermore,  theie  are  no  time  limi- 
tations set  forth  in  the  act  witlihi  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  act  on  an 
application  for  labor  certification  under 
•section  214(a)  ( 14 1 .  It  has  been  reported 
to  me  that  this  has  taken  6,  8,  and  12 
montlis  before  action  was  completed  after 
filintc  of  the  application. 

Section  2  of  S.  3074  requii-es  that 
within  60  calendar  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  employer  files  a  request  for 
certification  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
make  and  issue  a  certification;  and  in 
the  case  of  agi-icultural  workers,  the 
period  is  reduced  to  20  calendar  days. 

A  time  limitation  for  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  90  calendar  da.vs 
on  all  other  applications  for  labor  certi- 
fication should  be  more  than  adequate. 

In  addition,  the  standards  for  certifi- 
cation should  be  set  by  the  Serretar>-  of 
Labor  by  regulation. 

The  amendment  I  now  propo.se  would, 
first,  make  labor  certification  depend- 
ent on  availability  of  labor  at  the  time 
and  place,  where  the  service  is  to  be  per- 
formed; second,  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  act  upon  a  request  for  labor 
certification  under  the  act  within  90  cal- 
endar days  from  the  filing  of  the  request; 
and  third,  make  such  action  subject  to 
standards  set  forth  in  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  amendment  1485  to  S. 
3074  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  fhe  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AlIBNDlCBKT  No.  1408 

On  page  8,  line  23,  Insert  "(a)"  immediate- 
ly before  •"The". 

On  page  9,  between  lines  6  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  212  (a) 
(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1182  (a)  (14))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  tmless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  determined,  according  to 
standards  which  be  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, and  certilled  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  Attorney  General  that  (A)  there 
are  not  sufficient  workers  In  the  area  In  which 
such  alien  seeks  employment  who  are  able, 
willing,  qualified,  and  available  at  the  time 
of  application  for  a  visa  and  admission  to  the 
United  States  and  at  the  place  to  which  the 
alien  Is  destined  to  perform  such  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor,  and  (B)  the  employment  of 
such  alien  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  workers  In  the 
United  States  similarly  employed.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
any  application  for  a  certification  described 
In  this  paragraph  within  90  days  after  such 
application  Is  filed.". 

Mr.  PONG.  To  make  actions  of 
consular  officers  in  visa  cases  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with- 
out right  to  any  further  appeal  to  the 
courts — amendment  1486  to  S.  3074. 

Section  291  of  the  act  vests  in  the  con- 
sular officer  final  authority  within  the 
State  Department  for  the  making  of  a 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
person  seeking  a  visa  meets  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  establish  he  is  entitled 
to  such  visa.  Unfortunate,  consular 
officers,  like  all  human  beings,  are  not 
infallible  and  at  times,  have  been  guilty 
of  the  exercise  of  what  to  me  seems  like 
poor  judgment  in  denjring  a  visa  appli- 
cation. Despite  the  feeling  within  the 
State  Department  that  the  denial  may 
have  been  unjustified,  there  is  no  action 
which  can  be  taken  to  rectify  the  action 
of  the  consular  office,  short  of  disciplining 
or  removing  him,  which  is  too  drastic  a 
remedy. 

This  difficulty  arises  frequently  in  re- 
quests for  visitor  visas  which  are  de- 
nied based  on  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
alien  to  overcome  the  statuory  presump- 
tion that  the  person  seeking  entry  to  the 
United  States  is  an  immigrant — section 
214(b)  of  the  act. 

Some  feasible  remedy  should  be  avail- 
able to  correct  bad  judgment  on  the  part 
of  a  consular  officer.  Accordingly,  I  pro- 
pose that  an  appeal  from  the  denial  of 
an  application  for  a  visa  or  document  by 
the  consular  officer  lie  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  without  recourse  to  further  ap- 
peal to  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  text  of  amendment  No. 
I486  to  S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record 
;t  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoKD,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Mo.  1486 

On  page  15,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  13A.  Section  291  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1361)  Is  amend- 
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ed  by  sMklng  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  tbeieof  the  foUowlng: 

"U  such  person  fails  to  esUbllsh  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  consular  officer  that  he  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  visa  or  other  document 
required  for  entry,  no  visa  or  other  document 
required  for  entry  shaU  be  Issued  to  such  per- 
son, nor  shall  such  person  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  unless  he  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that  he 
is  not  subject  to  exclusion  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  Such  person  may  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  consular  c^cer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  may  direct  that  the  re- 
quired visa  or  other  document  be  Issued  to 
admit  such  person  to  the  United  States.  The 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
final  without  any  right  of  appeal.". 

Mr.  PONG.  Nonvisa  visitor  program: 
Several  years  ago,  I  proposed  that  based 
upon  reciprocity,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  discretion,  be  empowered  to  entiea: 
into  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
to  permit  their  citizens  or  subjects  to 
visit  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  up 
to  90  days,  during  which  visit  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  alien  to  change 
or  adjust  his  status  in  any  manner.  Par- 
ticularly in  this  Bicentennial  Year  and 
as  evidence  of  our  desire  to  share  this 
celebration  of  our  free  Nation,  what 
could  be  more  fitting  than  enactment  of 
such  provision  for  nonvisa  visitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  1487  to 
S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tliei-e  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1487 

On  page  9,  between  Unes  5  and  6,  and  im- 
mediately before  section  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Stxi.  8A.  Section  214  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1184)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Any  alien  may  be  admitted  without 
a  visa  to  the  United  States  as  a  noninunl- 
grant  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  less  if — 

"(1)  the  foreign  state  of  which  such  aUen 
is  a  citizen  provides  for  similar  entry  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States;   and 

"(2)   the  Secretary  of  State  enters  into  a 
written  agreement  with  that  fca-eign   state 
providing    for    the    reciprocal    entry    rights 
described  In  this  section. 
Such  90-day  period  may  not  be  extended. 

On  page  10,  line  20.  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  10,  line  25,  immediately  before  the 
first  period  insert  ",  or  (3)  an  alien  admitted 
without  a  visa  under  section  214  (d)". 

Ml-.  PONG.  Permit  entry  to  the  United 
States  of  spouse  of  citizen  who  dies  dur- 
ing active  duty  status  in  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States — amendment  1488  to 
S.  3074. 

If  the  citizen  spouse  were  alive,  the 
alien  spouse  would  be  eligible  for  an  im- 
migi'ant  visa  as  an  "immediate  relative," 
under  section  201(b)  of  the  act.  The 
alien  spouse  could  gain  entry  to  the 
United  States  as  a  permanent  resident, 
outside  of  the  numerical  limitation  pro- 
visions applicable  to  either  Eastern  or 
Western  Hemisphere  and  •without  labor 
certification. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  citizen  spouse, 
the  alien  spouse  remains  eligible  for  nat- 
uralization without  prior  residence  or 
specified  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States. 


The  p£p)t>lem  is  how  is  the  spouse  to 
enter  the  United  States.  Obviously,  if 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  immedi- 
ate naturalization,  the  surviving  spouse 
i£  not  a  visitor.  If  the  spouse  is  coming 
as  an  immigrant,  it  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  a  preference  under  section 
203 'a)  of  the  act,  if  visa  numbers  are 
available  for  the  country  of  birth  and 
preference. 

To  restore  the  surviving  spouse  to  t)ie 
legal  position  in  which  that  spouse  would 
have  been  prior  to  the  death  of  the  citi- 
zen spouse  while  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
entry  requirements  should  be  waived  or 
made  consistent  with  what  they  would 
have  been  if  the  citdzen  spouse  had  ap- 
plied for  immediate  relative  status  for 
the  alien  spouse.  Then,  upon  entry,  the 
alien  spouse  could  proceed  to  be  nat- 
uralized tmder  section  319(d)  of  the  act. 

Presently,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
have  a  private  bill  enacted  to  enable  the 
surviving  spouse  to  enter  the  United 
States  so  as  to  proceed  with  naturaliza- 
tion. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  1488 
to  S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendmxnt  No.  1488 

On  page  16,  between  lines  19  and  20,  in- 
sert the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

Sec.  ISA.  Section  319(d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1430(d)  » 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  person  who  is  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  United  States  citizen,  whose 
citizen  spouse  dies  during  a  period  of  hon- 
orable service  in  an  active  duty  stattis  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
who  was  living  in  marital  union  with  the 
citizen  spouse  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  shaU  be  inuuediately 
adnUssible  as  a  lawfvU  permanent  resident 
without  regard  to  labor  certification  any 
numerical  Umitations  under  this  Act,  and 
shaU  be  immediately  eligible  fcMr  naturali- 
zation upon  compliance  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  except  that  no  prior 
residence  or  specified  physical  presence  with- 
in the  United  States,  or  witliln  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  naturalization  court  shaU  be  re- 
quired." 

Mr.  PONG.  Waiver  of  hteracy  require- 
ments for  naturalization  of  persons  over 
the  age  of  60  years  with  20  years  of  resi- 
dence— amendment  1489  to  S.  3074. 

Presently,  section  312  of  the  act  per- 
mits naturalization  of  persons  otherwise 
qualified  for  naturalization,  who  as  of 
December  24,  1952,  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  were  at  least  50  years  of  age  and 
had  been  living  in  the  United  States  for 
periods  totaling  at  least  20  years,  with- 
out their  being  required  to  meet  the 
English  proficiency  tests. 

As  the  chairman  in  his  section-by-scc- 
tiou  analysis  points  out,  this  benefit  is 
available  now  to  persons  who  are  o\er 
73  and  have  now  been  in  the  United 
States  for  over  43  years. 

At  age  60,  it  is  genei-ally  conceded  that 
it  is  too  difficult  for  a  person  to  become 
sufficiently  proficient  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, especially  English,  so  as  to  enable 
them   to   read,    write,   and   speak   well 
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enough  to  pa.^5  the  tests  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

Section  15  of  S.  3074  would  waive  the 
English  literacy  requirements  for  per- 
sons over  60  years  of  age.  with  20  years 
re.-idence.  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
mentvs  of  1976.  ThLi  is  a  good  idea  but 
would  require  contir.uoas  levision  of  thi.s 
section  of  the  act. 

My  amendment  to  Pect-on  15  of  S  3074 
would  eliminate  the  time  re.striction  and 
enable  a  person  whenever  he  reache.'- 
more  than  60  yeans  of  ase  and  has  20 
years  of  residence  to  become  naturalized 
without  being  subject  to  the  Engli.«;h  pro- 
ficiency requirements  of  the  act 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  1489  to 
S.  3074  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi- 
point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
REfORD.  as  follows: 

AMEKDMfvr  No.  1489 
On  puge  18.  line  14,  strike  out     H28'  Cvud 
:i;.^err.  la  Ueu  thereof  "142.3". 

On  pj»ge  16,  lines  17  and  18.  strixe  out 
'.  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Ac:  Amei.dmenia  of  1970." 

-M:-.  FONG  With  these  amendments 
to  3.  3074.  it  i?.  my  ccn.sidered  opinion 
that  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  will  be  much  improved. 

Persons  born  in  the  Eastern  Hcnu.>- 
phere  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  treated  similarly— if  separately. 

The  employment  of  illegal  alleii-s 
would,  hopefully,  bf  .stopped,  v.ithout 
causing  discrimiuaiion  against  others 
based  on  national  origin. 

Family  reunions  would  be  facilitated 

Refugees  throughout  the  world  seek- 
ing entry  to  the  United  States  would  be 
treated  as  Immigrants,  equally,  with  less 
duplicative  work  and  at  less  co.st. 

Discrimination  in  or  under  our  lawa 
would  be  eliminated. 

Changes  would,  hopefully,  improve  op- 
eration of  the  Immigration' and  Nation- 
ality Act. 


March  i:,  19/0 


ment   No     1491    to   the   biU    (S.   3065^ 
supra. 


AMENDMEN-T     NO       H93 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
Uie  table.  > 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 

amendment  No.  1491  to  the  bill  <S.  3065  ' . 

snprn 

XMfNDM'.Nr     NO.      1494 

<Oidi.re<i  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intendfd  to  be  pronosed  bv  hi-ii  'o 
the  bill  '5.3065 '..supra, 

.\M».N[..MlNr     Nu       l«»i 

■Ordered  to  be  r-rintcd  and  to  lie  en 
the  table  • 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  nn  amendment 
intended  to  be  propo.sed  bv  him  to  the 
bill    S.  3065'.  supra. 

.VMf.NOM'-NTS    XOS      1496     .WLi     1497 

'Oidered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  ALLEN  i-ubmitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  propoc<ed  bv  him  to 
the  bill  'S.  3065'.  supra. 

.\.M»,.\D;.ItM     No       1  lUrt 

Ordtred  to  be  punted  and  to  he  on 
;iie  table.* 

Ml.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  bv  hun  to  the 
bill    S  3065 1,  supra. 

.\\!t  NDMKNT     N(  '       I4'J» 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  SCH  WEIKER  •  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark*  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointlv  to 
the  bill  (S.  30651.  supra. 

A.Ml.N-H.MKNrS    N-OS.     1  JOO     A.M)     1001 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  propo."«ed  by  him  to 
the  bill  'S  3065  I.  supra. 


PEDER.\L  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OP  1976— S.  3065 

.\M:- .V0-.!>  NT      V)       I4!I0 

■Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  hn  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3065 '  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  its  administration  by  a  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Con.-ntution,  and  for  other  purjw.ses 

A.MENDME.vr     NO.     14!»I 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed. ' 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  tl-e  bill  (S.  3065> .  supra. 

.\MENT)MrNT     NO.      1492 

■Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tiie  table.) 

Ml-.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Packwooo,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Gary 
Hast,  Mr.  Domenici,  and  Mr.  Hansen) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  'hem  jointly  to  a-nend- 


INTER- AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  AND  AFRICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUND  ACT  OF  1976— H.R.  9721 

AMFNDMCNT    NO.     I,-,.)2 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tiie  table.  > 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9721  >  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  Uie  United 
States  in  tlie  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  pro\ide  for  the  entry  of 
nonregional  members  and  tlie  Bahamas 
and  Guyana  in  the  Inter- American  De- 
veiopmenf  Bank,  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  tlie  United  States  in  the 
African De.eli;pmtnt  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
consideration  of  H.R.  9721  concerning 
the  lepleiiisliment  of  tlie  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  tlie  African  Development  Fund  I 
wish  to  offr  r  an  amendment  wliich  would 
direct  the  U.S.  Governor  to  tlie  African 
Development  Fund  to  cause  the  Execu- 
tive Director  representing  the  United 
States  to  v.jte  aiTiilnst  any  loan,  any  ex- 
tensi  iLi  of  fliii'.ncial  as.slstance.  or  i-^ny 


technical  assistance  to  any  country 
which  pursues  or  has  pursued  anti-U  S 
policies.  Including  any  policy  pursued  by 
such  country  in  international  or  other 
organizations.  parUcularly  when  the 
adoption  of  such  anU-U.S.  policies  do  not 
reflect  the  direct  interests  of  the  country 
adopting  such  policies,  unless  such  loan 
or  assistance  will  directly  benefit  the 
needy  people  of  such  country. 

Considerable  criticism  ha.s  been  di- 
rected at  the  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  African  Development  Pimd 
in  view  of  the  consistently  anti-American 
policies  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
past  and  which  continue  to  be  adopted  by 
some  African  countries.  In  this  regarci, 
we  are  aware  that  a  new  office  has  been 
created  in  ilie  State  Department  to 
monitor  the  voting  activities  of  some 
countries  in  international  organizations 
as  Uiese  activities  consistently  reflect  the 
adoption  of  anti-US.  policies  on  issues 
which  do  not  involve  the  direct  interests 
of  such  countries.  In  becoming  a  member 
of  the  African  Development  Fund,  the 
United  States  is  somewhat  put  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  mountain  going  to  Moham- 
med in  that  the  Fund  represents  a  sub- 
terfuge by  African  countries  which  have 
consistently  opposed  direct  participation 
in  the  African  Development  Bank  by  the 
developed  countries. 

The  creation  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  in  a  sense  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment  of  the  fact  that  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank,  with  participation 
therein  limited  ercclusively  to  African 
countries,  has  failed  to  attract  the  neces- 
sary resources  with  which  to  extend 
badly  needed  economic  assistance  and  to 
foster  economic  development  in  the  poor- 
est of  the  African  countries. 

In  proposing  my  amendment  I  xvlsh  to 
make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  cotmt- 
ing  votes  or  reviewing  policies  of  African 
countries  or  other  countries  with  a  view 
to  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  countries 
which,   from  time  to  time  and  for  a 
variety  of  .sound  reasons,  are  imable  to 
support  U.S.  policies  on  a  variety  of  Is- 
.sues.  However,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  anti-American  policies  adopted 
by  some  coimtries  in  some  Instances  are 
almost  generic  in  nature.  I  beheve  there- 
fore,  that  it  behooves  us  to  put  such 
countries  on  notice  that  U.S.  taxpayer> 
will  not  view  with  equanimity  a  process 
of  extendins  U.S.  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  countries  which  consistently 
criticize  us  or  which  otherwise  consist- 
ently oppose  US.  policies  without  justi- 
fication. I  believe  that  such  aid  and  as- 
sistance should,   wherever   possible,   be 
extended  to  our  friends  and  supporters 
in  Africa  and  not  to  our  critics  and  de- 
tractors. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tile  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tJie  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1502 
At    the  end  of  the  bUJ  add  the  following 
lie  A-  section: 

•Skc    212     r'-e  V-!-e.-!  .Sti-fes  0.->'en:or  of 
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the  Fund  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
the  Executive  Director  representing  the 
United  States  to  vote  against  any  loan,  any 
extension  of  financial  assistance,  or  any 
technical  assistance  to  any  countxy  which 
pursues  or  has  pursued  antl-Unlted  States 
policies,  including  any  policy  pursued  by 
such  country  in  international  or  other  or- 
ganizations, particularly  where  the  adoption 
ol  such  antl-XTcited  States  policies  do  not 
concern  that  country's  direct  interests,  unless 
such  loan  or  assistance  wUl  directly  benefit 
the  needy  people  la  such  country." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMEN'DMENT  NO.  1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mi'. 
Thurmond)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Paithin)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1437  to 
8.  3065,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  rai 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  wish  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, March  24,  1976,  at  9:30  ajn.,  in 
room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nomination: 

John  M.  Manoe,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  vice  Ben  C.  Green,  retired.  *' 

Any  person  desiring  to  offer  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  this  nomination,  shall, 
not  later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such 
hearing,  file  in  writing  with  the  com- 
mittee a  request  to  be  heard  and  a 
statement  of  ttieir  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) ;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banicing,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  hold  a  2-day  hearing,  on 
March  24,  and  25,  1976,  on  1976  housing 
legislation. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  each 
day  and  will  be  held  In  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  hold  hearings  beginning  at 
10  a.m.,  April  12,  13,  and  14,  1976,  on 
S.  2532.  a  bUl  to  establish  an  Energy 
Independence  Authority. 

The  April  12  hearing  will  be  held  hi 
room  318,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building; 
on  April  13  and  14,  the  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  5302,  Dirksen  Senate  0£Bce 
Building.  . 

Anyone  who  wishes  further  informa- 
tion regarding  these  hearings  should  con- 
tact Ms.  Elinor  Bachrach,  room  5300, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  202-224- 
7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  BLACK 
LUNG  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  2.  1976,  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Black  lAing 
Benefits  Reform  Act.  H.R.  10760.  The 
other  body  has  brought  forward  legisla- 
tion to  further  aid  the  disabled  coal  min- 
er, widows  of  coal  miners,  and  depend- 
ents. 

As  Senators  know,  it  is  my  responsibil- 
ity to  repi'esent  a  State  heavily  depend- 
ent on  coal  for  its  economic  well-being. 
I  Itnow  the  conditions  under  which  min- 
ers work,  and  of  the  pUght  of  thousands 
of  miners,  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis 
and  associated  pulmonary  and  respira- 
tory conditions.  Often  the  coal  miner's 
widow  and  her  children  have,  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  proof,  been 
denied  black  lung  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  unquestionably  there 
are  problems  and  abuses  associated  wit^ 
the  black  lung  benefit  program.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  as  I  studied 
ttie  debate,  has  addressed  these  prob- 
lems. 

Tliese  matters  should  be  considered  in 
the  Senate.  Toward  this  end  I  aimounce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  10760,  the 
Black  Limg  Benefits  Reform  Act  on 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1976,  and  on  Friday, 
March  26,  1976,  in  room  4232,  Dirksen 
0£Qce  Building,  beginning  at  10  ajn. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  and  of  its  parent  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Wn.LiAifs)  has  requested  that  I 
chair  these  hearings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  IRISH  HERITAGE  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
St.  Patxlck's  Day  it  is  fitting  that  we 
honor  not  only  the  many  millions  of 
Americans  of  Irish  heritage,  but  also  the 
role  our  Irish  ancestors  played  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  we  go  back  20  or  200  years, 
the  Irish  have  cherished  their  freedom 
In  the  past  as  they  do  today.  They  have 
fought  oppression  in  all  wstys  in  which 
history  bears  witness.  Indeed,  the  Irish 
experience  in  America  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  our  people,  and  to  people 
everywhere  who  treasure  man's  greatest 
right — ^his  right  to  be  free. 

For  a  people  who  have  ccmtributed  self- 
lessly  to  oiD"  country's  growth — the 
United  States  of  a  century  ago  was  not 
a  hospitable  land  for  the  Irish  immi- 
grant. No  welcome  hand  greeted  them 
at  our  shores.  For  the  Irish  in  America 
were  met  with  discrimination  wherever 
they  turned — in  housing,  in  emplosrment, 
in  their  daily  contact  with  their  breth- 
ren who  came  from  elsewhere  as  the 
Irish  before  them. 

The  Irish  fled  from  famine,  to  escape 
suffering  and  hardship,  and  crossed  the 
ocean  to  the  west.  They  came  to  Boston, 
New  York,  and  other  American  cities. 
And  as  these  waves  of  Irish  immigrants 
reached  America's  shores,  they  began  one 
of  the  great  movements  of  people  to  our 
land. 


The  Irish  built  the  mills  which 
launched  the  Industrial  revolution.  They 
spanned  the  ctfitinent— pioneering  their 
way  across  the  United  States.  Today, 
there  are  more  Irish  in  our  Nation  than 
in  the  Ireland  they  left  behind. 

They  left  their  mariE  in  every  facet  of 
American  life.  Wherever  we  look,  in  busi- 
ness and  the  labor  movonent,  in  litera- 
ture and  music,  in  science  and  religion, 
in  pubUc  service,  at  every  level  at.  our 
Government,  we  find  citizens  of  Irish 
heritage. 

They  built  our  railroads  and  canals. 
They  dug  our  coal  and  built  our  cities. 
They  fought  as  heroes  in  all  our  Wat's. 
They  rose  to  lead  our  Nation. 

To  this  day  their  monuments  endure. 
Almost  200  years  ago,  the  ordinary  men 
who  fought  for  America's  independence, 
and  at  times,  just  endured,  were  the  men 
who  contributed  most  to  America's  free- 
dom— and  among  them  were  the  Irish. 

Irish  names  aboimd  the  muster  rolls 
of  the  Continental  regiments  and  the 
Navy. 

Over  10  L-ish  generals  commanded 
George  Washington's  regiments  in  our 
battles  against  the  British.  The  father  of 
America's  young  Navy — John  Barry — 
was  an  Irishman  who  came  to  serve  his 
country  well. 

At  least  11  members  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Ccmgress  were  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  such  great  Americans  as  James 
Smith,  George  Taylor,  and  Matt  Thor- 
ton  were  Irxsh-bom  signatories  to  oui 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  Irish  immigrants  to  colonial 
America  were  not  the  only  Irish  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  struggle  for  freedom. 
When  France  entered  the  war,  the  Irish 
Brigade  was  committed  to  the  struggle 
for  our  independence.  And  after  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  visited  Ireland  In  1769, 
h6  returned  home  and  told  the  American 


ngly  in  favor 


ved  the  thanlcs 
FcH"  after  the 
,  the  American 


people  that  "Ireland 
of  the  American 

Theu-c 
of  a  grateful 
Revolutionary  War 
Continental  (Congress  Adc^ted  on  July 
28, 1775  a  historic  "Address  to  the  People 
of  Ireland"  which  aclcnowledged  with 
gratitude  Ireland's  American  patriots 
who  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  America. 

For  the  many  battles  which  were  later 
fought  to  defend  our  Nation's  freedom, 
the  legacy  of  Irish-American  courage 
bears  witness  to  our  national  pride. 

On  a  plaque  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Alamo  you  can  read  the  names  of  the 
brave  men  who  fought  and  died  for 
Texas'  freedom.  Side  by  side  with  Bowie 
and  Crockett,  we  read  that  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  and  Bailey  also  died. 

And  when  Abraham  Lincoln  sent  a  call 
throughout  the  land,  the  sons  of  Ireland 
were  among  the  first  to  respond.  They 
formed  the  famed  28th  Massachusetts 
Regiment — part  of  the  Union's  Irish 
Brigade. 

Historians  later  wrote  of  the  desperate 
assault  on  Mary's  Hill  at  Predericksbm-g 
in  December  of  1862.  The  battle  was 
hopeless,  but  still  they  diarged,  the  Irish 
Brigade  advanced  with  their  green 
standards  cutting  through  the  cannon 
fire,  with  shamrocks  on  their  sleeves  and 
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coura«re  In  their  hearts.  After  the  battle. 
alter  the  terrible  defeat  and  casualties, 
a  chaplain  told  one  of  the  fev  sunrlTon: 
It  must  ti»T»  been  great  cckoaoXatloa  to 
yuu,  in  tout  hour  ot  d*ng«r,  to  havs  known 
that  you  were  supported  by  Divine  ProTl- 
deace. 

Answered  the  surv-lvor: 
We  www  supported  by  the  Irl.<li   Bj  i-ade 
and  ibat  was  conaolatlou  enough. 

Throughout  the  years  and  especially 
in  our  Bicentennial  Year,  In  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  as  across  the 
Nation,  let  us  honor  our  Irish  heritage. 
Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  great  traditions 
that  span  the  ocean  and  bind  our  two 
lands.  For  America's  identification  ^^-ith 
Ireland  remains  as  strong  today  as  It  was 
so  long  ago — in  the  cause  of  equality,  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  In  the  cause  of 
freedom- 

A  famous  poet — T.  D.  Sullivan — ex- 
pressed this  bond  so  well  long  ago,  he 
wrote: 

Columbia  the  free  Is   the  land  of  my  binh 
And  my  paths  have  been  all  on  American 

earth 
But  my  Wrth  is  as  Irish  as  any  can  be. 
And  my  heart  is  with  Erin  afar  o'er  the  sei*. 

My  :.ither,  a:. a  mother,  and  frler.di  an 
around. 

.^re  daughters  a. id  .suns  of  the  sacred  old 
ground; 

They  rambled  Its  bright  plains  and  moun- 
tains among. 

And  filled  Ita  fair  valleys  with  Iftugh  ;v.id 
with  song. 

Bi.r  r  sing  their  SAee;  nuib;.     ai;d  oUen  they 

own 
It  Is  true  to  old  Ireland  In  style  and  In  tone: 
I  dance  their  gay  dances,  and  hear  them  with 

glee 
Say   each   touch   tells   of  Erin   afar  o'er   the 

sea.  .  . 

Dtxr  home  of  my  fathers'  Id  hold  thee  to 

blame 
And   my   cheeks   would   at    tlme^    taV-.e    the 

crimson  of  shame. 
Did  they  sad  tale  not  show,  in  each  soito*-- 

stained  Une, 
That  the  might  of   thy   tvrant   was   -reater 

than  thine. 


These  words  are  in  our  hearts  on  this 
St.  Patricks'  Day  as  we  honor  the  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  heritage  we  hold  .<;o  dear. 


.\  CASE  FOR  REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  ye.sterday 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  booklet,  "The  Case  Against 
the  Reckless  Congress."  edited  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Marjorie  Holt  of  Maryland 
and  issued  by  the  House  Republican 
Study  Committee.  In  this  248-page 
paperback,  several  Members  of  Congress 
discuss  major  issues  confronting  the  Na- 
tion upon  which  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  take  speedy  and  responsible  action. 
One  of  these  problem  areas  Ls  Covem- 
ment  overregulation. 

In  the  section  of  this  volume  entitled. 
■  Big  Brother."  Congressman  William  M. 
KETCHim  of  California  takes  a  cursory 
look  at  several  Federal  agencies — the 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
From  his  findings.   Congressman  Ket- 


CHVM  concludes  that:  First,  Ctovernment 
regulation  is  costly  to  the  economy  and 
to  consumers;  second.  Government  regu- 
lation Is  harmful  to  small  business  while 
protecting  big  business  from  competi- 
tion :  and  third,  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  exercise  proper  oversight  or  take 
remedial  action  to  rectify  the  situation. 
As  he  points  out: 

It  l9  a  situation  that  Congress  alone  can 
correct.  The  attack  must  be  all-encompassing 
and  Immediate  If  It  Ls  to  be  effective.  It  Is  a 
sad  fact  indeed  that  it  has  taken  the  shocks 
of  Inflated  price  levels  and  economic  dl.s- 
array — borne  by  the  American  citizenry— to 
remind  us  of  the  free  market  foundation, 
upon  -.vhlch  tlUs  country  Is  ba.«;ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that,  as 
methods  for  reform.  Congressman  Kit- 
CHDM  recommends  the  adoption  of  my 
own  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  a  2792  and 
its  counterpart  bill,  HM.  11026,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Archkr  of  Texas. 
Although  the  Congressman's  description 
of  my  bill  is  somewhat  misleading,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  view  that 

the  key  word  Is  oversight"  and  that 
Congress  should  aim  at  "Zero  Agency 
Growth  in  Government"  if  it  is  serious 
about  regulat4»7  reform, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  this  arti- 
cle, "Who's  That  Looking  Over  My  Shoul- 
der—and Why?  A  Case  for  Regulatory 
Reform."  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Who's  That  Looking  Ovhi  Mr  SHOto-OEa— 
AND  Why?  a  Case  Fob  RxctTLAToar  Bxro*M 

(By  Congressman  Bnx  Ketchttm) 
Our  cotmtry's  Constitution  provides  for 
tlie  delegation  of  governmental  powers  Into 
three  specific  branches — Executive.  Judicial 
and  Legislative.  Some  of  the  most  brUUant 
minds  In  our  nation  drew  up  this  plan,  with 
good  reason.  But  over  time.  Increasing  power 
has  been  usurped  by  what  has  become  known 
as  the  fourth  branch  of  Government.  While 
Congress  turned  Its  back,  the  regulatory 
agencies— a  power  group  unforeseen  by  our 
nation's  founders — came  to  occupy  a  position 
of  unparalleled  power  and  Influence  In  the 
United  States.  With  a  workforce  of  over 
63.000  employees  In  30  agencies,  and  with 
UteraUy  trillions  of  rules  and  regulations  in 
Its  control,  this  fourth  branch  of  govern- 
ment has  lately  become  a  sad  fact  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

How  did  this  shameful  situation  develop' 
It,  did  not  happen  overnight.  It  was  allowed 
to  develop  by  the  only  government  agencle.s 
that  could  have  prevented  it— the  three 
traditional  branches  of  government.  We  In- 
tend to  point  out  the  evils  of  our  present 
condition,  to  examine  attitudes  toward  it 
and  to  recommend  ways  to  put  an  end  to  it 
a.s  soon  as  possible. 

Our  branch,  the  'Reform  Congress'  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  this 
primary  L^sue.  When  before  have  we  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  Ralph  Nader  and  the 
US.  Chamtter  of  Commerce  on  the  same  side 
of  one  Issue?  And  stUl  Congress  has  failed  to 
act  on  the  vital  Issue  of  Regulatory  Reform. 
The  elected  representatives  of  UJ3.  citizenry 
have  recklessly  failed  to  address  the  fact  that 
these  cuiiieiis  overpay  an  estimated  (3,000 
per  year  per  family  in  hiflated  regulatlon-«r» 
prices.  Only  if  we  act  noic  with  responsibility 
and  forcefulness,  can  we  avoid  taking  the 
nation  beyond  the  point  of  no  return  in  the 
name  of  "protection." 

ConRxess.  the  servants  of  the  democratic 
prwess.  U  abo  It  to  destroy  one  of  Us  fun- 
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damrntal  concepts:  the  fre»  enterprise  sys- 
tem.  We  have  Interpreted  our  rote  ot  legis- 
lators to  be  one  of  nursemaid  to  tbe  citizenry 
and  In  doing  so  havB  rory  neuly  smothered 
the  baby  under  too  many  blankets.  Syndi- 
cated columnLst  James  J.  KUjMitrlck  has  apt- 
ly defined  the  current  situation: 

■  Within  the  Congress  .  .  .  there  develc^s 
what  John  Randolph  called  the  legislative 
itrh.  On  the  body  politic  a  rash  is  aeen-  it 
must  be  scratched.  Statutes  tumble  upon 
statutes  .  .  .  and  these  laws  must  be  adminis- 
tered .  .  .  Interpreted,  construed,  amplified, 
extended  and  enforced.  Enter  the  regulator. 
He  is  a  decent  man  but  his  passion  Is  to  reg- 
ulate. It  becomes  a  constmaing  passion." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  causes  are 
usually  considered  Just:  envlronmenUl  cou- 
senation.  Job  safety,  antlmonopoly.  consum- 
er advocacy.  But  what  has  happened  to  the 
ldea.s  of  self-regulation  by  business,  employee 
accountability,  and  free  market  economies' 
Congress  pays  Up  service  to  these  Uadable 
ideals,  then  caauaUy  pasaee  legislation  and 
creates  more  reguUtory  agencies  that  nulU- 
ly  these  concepts.  Congress  must  wake  up 
before  the  baby  smothers  altogether. 

Congressional  Ineptitude  Is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  passage  erf  legislation  mandat- 
iiigjlie  creation  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection.  Fully  75  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  registered  their  opposlUon  to  Uiis 
"protective "  device.  They  saw  It  for  Its  true 
worth :  another  layer  of  federal  bureaucracy, 
subject  to  minimal  accountability,  capable 
of  producing  tons  of  memos  and  paperwork, 
capable  of  Intruding  Into  the  lives  and  affairs 
of  the  American  public — but  Incapable  of 
actually  protecting  the  American  consumer. 
A  confounding  task  Indeed:  Jxist  which  of  the 
231  million  American  constmoers  would  the 
Agency  cbooee  to  protect?  And  from  what? 
La»-s  already  exist  to  protect  buyers  from 
force  and  from  fraud  and  to  prevent  dishon- 
est business  transactions — ot  at  least  to  pro- 
vide retribution  against  dishonesty.  The  pro- 
liferation of  regulatory  agencies  Is  unneces- 
sary. Instead  of  facing  up  to  the  nightmare 
we  have  created  and  perpetuated.  Congress 
has  chosen  to  shrug  off  the  responslblll » v. 
It's  time  to  take  some  action. 

We've  aU  heard  "horror  stories '  arising 
from  federal  activities  In  the  name  of  regula- 
tion and  protection.  I  cite  Just  a  few  of  these 
outrageous  facts  and  figures  here — not  In  the 
name  of  sensationalism,  but  to  catalog  dis- 
tinct .situations  In  which  Congresa  can  and 
mu.',t  assert  Its  remedial  leglalaUve  authority. 
Interior  bureaucratic  reform  has  become  a 
laughing  matter.  Abolition  of  federal  regula- 
tory agencies  Is  politically  Impossible.  There- 
fore, the  legislators  must  do  the  Job:  Draft 
and  pas.s  legislation  addressing  the  co«ntr\"s 
His. 

PROTECnON    FROM    WHAT? 

1  lie  Consumer  Product  Safety  CommissiL-n 
(CPSC)  was  created  by  Congressional  flat  in 
1972.  Tlie  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over 
a  mind-boggling  number  of  con.sumer  pro!- 
ucts  -everything  from  bicycles  to  diapers  to 
.slide  projectors— and  until  recently,  the  ab- 
.solute  autonomy  of  this  agency  has  wreaked 
havoc  throughout  the  reUU  and  consumer 
communities.  In  Its  zeal  to  protect  against 
"unreasonable  risk  of  Injury"  the  Commls- 
.•iion    publishes    mandatory    standards.    Al- 
though only  one  set  of  standards  has  yet 
been  promulgated,  one  hundred  such  narrcv 
rulings  are  foreseen  by  the  Urget  date  of 
1982,  designed  to  save  us  from  the  evils  of 
book  matchea.  TV  sets,  and  pot  holders.  Un- 
predictably, the  one  existing  set  of  stand- 
ards undertakes  to  carefully  define  the  prop- 
er use  and  installstlcMi  of  swimming  pool 
slides  (at  the  request  of  the  National  Swim- 
ming Pool  Institute).  It  seems  Irrelevant  to 
comment  on  the  effscttveness  of  a  sign  read- 
ing "Look  out  for  people  and  objects  below," 
when  the  children  who  use  the  slide  cannot 
read. 
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In  terms  o(  opsts  of  these  briUlsnt  stuid- 
nrds.  the  figures  lure  outraseous.  ConsUte  tbe 
cost  of  %i4ajM»  tat  a  etody  ot  tetbtulw.  tbe 
conclusion  of  vbkA  reads:  "8I41S  and  faQs 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent  type  of  bathtub 
a--,  ident." 

Power  lawn  mower  requlremmte  If  effected 
could  increase  tbe  cost  of  a  9100  mover  to 
SI 86  and  might  put  28  manufactuncs  out  of 
business.  How  aibont  dangsnxH  dolls?  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  CPSC  confiscated  S0,000  ot  the 
Bradley  Import  Company's  doll  Inventory, 
because  tbe  dolls  bad  pins  In  them.  Con- 
fiscation caused  a  Christmas-order  season 
loss  of  $600,000.  But  these  dolls  were  col- 
lector's items,  never  Intended  for  a  chUd's 
toy.  Is  this  kind  of  r^ulatUm  justified? 

Currently,  the  CPSC  operates  with  a  staff 
of  1,024  and  a  budget  of  942.8  million.  The 
fiscal  year  1977  request  Is  for  954.8  mnuon  to 
employ  1,226.  "these  facts  and  fignres  say 
one  thing  to  me  In  a  very  loud  voice:  In- 
vestigate. Are  these  activities  worth  954.8 
million  or  942.8  million — or  even  two  cents? 
Is  this  a  federal  matter  at  all?.Oopgic«tonal 
oversight  committees — ^wltb  <2ie  help  of  fed- 
eral Trade  Commtaton  specialists  and  manti- 
facturer  cooperation — could  perform  the 
same  function.  This  generation  has  openeo 
the  door  to  consumer  scrutiny  and  ifteptl- 
clsm;  Is  a  special  federal  policeman  any  mote 
than  an  Insult  bo  the  consumer's  int^lgence 
(as  well  as  a  blight  on  their  podtetbooka  and 
an  Invader  of  privacy)  ?  These  tasues  must  be 
answered  by  Congress  Inunedlately. 

Another  area  of  regulatory  excess  Is  the 
communications  field,  handcuffed  since  1934 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC) .  We  have  only  recentiy  beoosas  paln- 
fully  aware  of  this  i«ency's  powers  by  tan- 
plementatton  of  the  TV  "family  taour."  In- 
stead of  attacking  the  Issue  of  poor  and 
deleterious  programming,  tbe  FCC  cbose  tbe 
"cosmetle  appraach."  WbUe  tbls  flat  may 
seem  innocuous  it  does  bavs  OBBlnous  ovar- 
tones.  Wbat  Is  in  fact  InTOlved  an  seiteus  In- 
fringements upon  our  ConstttutloDal  lichtB. 
The  FCC  bas  intruded  ttpcD*  tbe  IndlTUtaial's 
freedom  of  choice  and  ibe  madia's  ftssdom 
of  the  press.  Such  Ulndness  abould  not  bs 
tolerated. 

Moreover,  in  tlie  name  of  protection,  tbe 
FCC  bas  seriously  retarded  tecbnningtcal 
advances  that  could  Improve  tbs  quality  and 
quantity  of  broadcast  pragrsmmlng  irtUls 
lowering  its  costs.  In  its  approadi  to  tbs 
proposals  ooocecnlng  cable  and  pay  TV  tbs 
FCC  is  effectively  fostering  tbs  nnpcsos- 
dented  moocqioly  oif  tbe  air  waves  that  tbs 
three  major  networks  now  enjoy.  Congress 
must  see  that  ttie  Cranmlssion  it  crsatad 
more  than  40  years  ago  needs  revampins- 
Network  profits  rose  21  percent  in  1074;  cer- 
tainly tbe  industry  can  now  stand  on  its 
own.  Moreover,  if  free  market  econnmtcw 
were  allowed  te  operate,  and  oonqietitkm  in 
cost  and  broadcast  offerings  were  stimulated. 
the  quality  ot  tbls  popular  form  ot  »■**»"*« 
entertainment  would  certainly  Imqprove. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  as  makers  of  tbe 
laws  of  the  land  to  see  that  the  rules  of  tbe 
open  marketplace  prevail.  Tbe  FCC  must 
recognize  right  of  entry  to  tbe  many  small 
new  cfKmnunications  companies  that  offer 
specialized  services  at  substantial  savlngB. 
The  FCC  must  allow  entry  to  new  tecbntriogy 
and  systems — ^not  to  delay  for  11  years  tbe 
launching  ot  aft  international  ccmmunlca- 
tions  satellite  designed  to  cut  data  trans- 
mission oosts  sad  long  dlstanos  telepbone 
rates.  Examples  like  tbese  should  be  careftUIy 
investigated  by  Congress  to  prevent  tbeir 
repetition.  Autonomy  tn  these  agencies  Is 
frightening,  especially  when  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  prstectlon  is  often  being  ex- 
tended to  speciia  tpterest  groups,  not  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  is  yet 
another  case  in  point.  Granted  broad  author- 
ity in  1938  to  set  rates  and  fares  for  commer- 


cial mlr  transport,  the  CAB  seems  to  have  loet 
si^t  of  the  constmaer  In  Its  ze«^ous  Industry 
promotion.  But  the  elected  officials  In  Con- 
gnss  are  tbe  voices  of  tbe  consumer;  Oan- 
pem  must  act  to  discourage  these  powers. 
For  example.  CAB  rejecteu  a  British  com- 
pany's 1974  application  to  fly  between  Lon- 
don and  New  York  City  for  $125  one  way. 
Why?  "Unfair  competition"  to  American  air- 
line companies.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
service  is  Indeed  the  very  fairest  of  ocHX^>etl- 
tlon.  offering  a  real  choice  to  the  consumer. 
Wbo  Is  tbe  CAB  protecting? 

The  winders  of  modem  llvhig  are  due  in 
large  part  to  the  achievements  of  big  busi- 
ness, through  research  enabled  by  invest- 
ment of  pit^t  dollars.  Government  controls 
have  only  discouraged  technological  ad- 
vances. Government's  regulatory  dabbllngs 
are  becoming  Increasingly  counterproductive. 
By  driving  up  prices,  driving  away  competl- 
tloa  and  small  business,  and  jeopardizing 
free  enterprise,  regulation  does  nothing  but 
barm  tbe  oonstmier.  Why  does  it  cost  944.S7 
to  fly  334  miles  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis 
and  only  $20.75  to  fly  337  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco?  Because  Pacific 
Soutb-West  airlines,  the  California  carrier, 
is  exempt  tram  CAB  regulatl(»s  since  it  op- 
crates  intmstate.  In  gennal  It  bas  been  esti- 
mated that  CAB  r^nlatlons  elevate  air  fares 
from  40  to  70  percent  on  250-mlle  flints, 
from  75  to  100  percent  on  flights  of  250  to 
1.000  miles,  and  about  100  percent  on  trips 
of  more  than  1,000  mUes.  Why? 

The  CAB  and  tbe  airline  industry  main- 
tain that  airlines  need  high  fares  to  cover 
losses  on  unprofiUible  routes,  and  appitni- 
mately  872  of  the  994  donestlc  nonstop 
routes  are  considered  unprofltable.  But  are 
these  judgments  justified?  James  Miner,  of 
tbe  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
feels  tliat  if  major  airlines  abandoned  tbese 
"unprofitable"  routes,  most  ot  tbe  abandoned 
routes  would  be  eagerly  adopted  by  ocon- 
muter  airlines  that  are  exempt  trom  CAB 
regulations.  Wbo  benefits  tram  tbe  tact  tbat 
no  new  major  carriers  bavs  been  ccrUfled 
slnos  1938?  Not  tbe  consumer.  Or  trom  a 
situation  In  wblcb  tbrous^  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions tbe  total  number  ot  truztk  Unes 
and  local  carries  bas  dropped  from  83  In 
UM9  to  30  in  1975— wltb  no  observable 
economies  tor  Milarged  operations?  Certainly 
not  tbe  consumer. 

But.  suiprisinc^.  the  Industry  Isnt  win- 
ning eltber.  CAB's  repeated  acceptance  of 
tbe  Industry's  proposed  rate  adiedules  and 
increases  bas  backfired.  In  tbe  first  qtiarter  of 
1B75.  airlines  lost  $190  mllllon.  Consnmers 
wbo  can  cbooee  alternate  modes  of  trans- 
portation have  done  so.  lliey  don't  believe 
the  sales  pitch  about  the  oppcntunlty  to  turn 
the  neighboring  empty  seat  into  an  arm  rest : 
iheg  know  wbo  subsidizes  that  tisnp\,y  seat. 
If  f^triinAy  vere  allowed  to  con^Kte  for  prices, 
the  consumer  wouldn't  have  to  pay  for  the 
sales  sppnX  ot  pastel-painted  aircraft,  movie 
selection,  complimentary  taors  d'oeuvres,  and 
tbe  like.  Unless  serlotis  investigatory  moves 
are  initiated  and  meaningful  legislative  re- 
forms enacted,  the  CAB  will  price  this  marvel 
of  technology  right  out  of  the  sky  ■ 

ICC:     FHIEND    OB   FOE? 

Another  ogre  In  need  of  Congressional 
censure  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misBlon  (ICC) .  It  is  tbe  ultimate  anchro- 
nlsm  In  terms  of  "consumer  protection."  In- 
deed, carriage  regulated  by  ICC  bas  proved 
too  inflexible  and  costly  to  efficiently  serve 
tbe  consuming  publicls  needs.  It  has  i>een 
estimated  that  ICC  rules  and  regulations  cost 
consumers  95-10  billion  per  year  In  terms 
Of  higher  prices,  not  to  mention  the  waste 
of  up  to  460  million  gallons  of  precious  fuel 
annually  and  the  production  of  150,000  tons 
of  pollutants  added  to  our  already  fouled 
air.  This  CcNxunisslon  is  the  perfect  example 
of  Congressional  inattention.  Tlie  world  Is 
a  dltTerent  place  now   than   in  1887  when 


the  ICC  «-as  estalflisbed  to  protect  customets 
and  rail  lines  trom  discriminatory  pricing. 
The  rules  applied  to  tbe  Interstate  trucking 
Industry  in  tbe  thirties  and  tOtiieB  are  long 
outmoded — and  we  pay  tbroogb  the  teeth 
for  this  regulatory  senility.  It's  time  Con- 
gress called  to  account  tbese  2.000  employees 
and  the  934  mllllon  budget. 

The  ICC  Is  yet  another  example  of  con- 
sumer protection  run  amok.  Contrary  to  Its 
intended  ptirpose,  the  ICC  has  become  the 
protector  of  trucking  Industry  moguls  In  a 
bastardized  version  of  antlmonopoly  policies. 
The  Commission  has  power  to  decide  which 
truclcs  may  go  into  Interstate  business.  Entry 
rights  are  Judged  solely  on  the  proof  tbat 
established  carriers  lack  the  capacity  to  baul 
specific  traffic  Considerations  sucb  as  lower 
cost,  faster  service,  or  greater  responsiveness 
to  customers  are  dismissed  by  tbs  Commis- 
sion as  liTdevant.  In  addition,  tbe  ICC  bas 
control  over  what  a  commercial  tracker  may 
or  may  not  carry.  Thus,  when  Quaker  Oats 
started  a  pizza  plant  In  Tennessee,  trucks 
hauling  tomato  pasts  trom  CsUtornia  were 
not  allowed  to  carry  pizzas  ba<^.  WbUe  the 
ICC  cites  the  fact  that  this  ruling  gives  more 
truckns  jobs,  it  disregards  the  obvkms 
confllary:  Consumers  pay  for  tbe  second 
truck  to  carry  wbat  could  bave  been  loaded 
In  the  first.  Tbe  Tmsbot  oC  this  dtnathm  is 
tbat  regulated  tmotcrs  travd  cnqity  an  esti- 
mated 80  pereent  of  tbeIr  mfies. 

"Gateway  restrlctkms'*  bave  created  ludi- 
crous routing  pRKXdures  preventing  tmdcers 
from  taking  tbe  quickest,  nkost  economical 
route  in  order  to  pass  tbrongb  ICC-mandated 
"gateway  dUes."  And  tbe  IneredlUe  practice 
of  allowing  competing  trackers  to  set  rates 
bigb  enongh  to  sustain  tbetr  least  sMrtent 
ooOeagas  Is  flatty  aanetloBed  by  tbs  IOC. 
Economists  estimate  tbat.  were  IOC  rogOSaf 
tkms  lelaxied.  prices  of  almost  ewyttlng 
would  be  reduced  by  an  average  04  pereent. 
'Wbat  trasea  vegetables  ware  ranoved  Dram 
tedend  legulatloas  tn  ttis  IMQs.  lih^tplng 
rates  droppod  at  lesait  SO  petueut. 

Naturally,  -tbe  gawsmmsBt  can  exempt  tk- 
selt  trom  tts  own  regolsttoiis.  Dete 
partmeat  Shipments  b»twwu  May 
vember  19TI  east  •80.1  adllkm  for  8  bOUoB 
pounds  of  trelgbt  by  track:  $39M  wOflBii 
less  than  tbs  going  IOC  rates  I  Other  biagBclMs 
of  government  bavs  caught  on  to  ICC  rip-off. 
Why  hasnt  OangressT 

If  ever  a  pleture  of  a  recklees  OODgress 
were  painted,  tiiese  legidsitary  nlghtmaies 
CMtalnly  abouM  suflloel  Tbe  Oonstltatlaaial 
image  ot  a  system  of  tkmxikB  and  balances  bas 
given  way  to  'uncbeAed  tegtdatlans  and  tan- 
balanced  favoritism.  How  can  Ooi^rese  con- 
tinue to  can  Itself  representative  ot  tbe  peo- 
ple after  bavtng  inqdiettly  approved  federal 
regulations  costing  buyers  of  1975  new  cars 
more  than  93  bflllon?  If  there  are  taiose 
among  us  who  stUl  b^eve  aU  these  rq^nla- 
tlon  protect  consumers,  they'd  better  rMect 
upon  the  case  of  the  mandatory  buzzer  and 
harness  systems.  Over  40  percent  of  car  own- 
ers have  disconnected  this  annoying  contrap- 
tion, but  none  can  avoid  the  large  chunk  of 
the  9320-per-ear  cost  for  protective  devices 
this  item  caused. 

SECnrrATORT   SEFOR&I 

The  methods  for  refcMm  are  visible,  waiting 
only  to  be  Implemented.  The  President  is 
tuning  action  through  his  Begulatory  Beform 
Commission.  Versions  <rf  a  Begulat<My  Re- 
form Act  have  been  Introduced  In  both 
Houses.  The  Senate  measure  (S.  2792)  out- 
lines a  careful  flve-year  time  plan  tot  ac- 
ceptance <a  comprehensive  reform  plans  in 
five  economic  areas  wltb  tbe  tbmst  of  sboIJ- 
tioft  ot  apedflc  agwieles  and  regulatbms  un- 
less reform  leglslatioii  Is  eaaetsd.  Tbe  Boose 
version.  HA.  11088,  Introdooed  by  Mr.  Amber, 
grants  veto  power  to  Congress  over  all  fed- 
erally promulgated  rules  and  regulations. 
Others  have  called  for  expiration  dates  to 
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be  written  tato  all  legislation,  so  that  reflex 
action  repassage  will  come  to  an  end.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  for  performance 
standards  to  be  defined  in  every  new  pro- 
gram, as  a  guideline  to  check  on  Its  suc- 
cess or  failure.  On  a  simple  level,  the  bright 
attorneys  and  rule  makers  of  the  various 
agencies  might  be  required  to  spend  some 
time  In  the  field,  actually  dealing  with  some 
of  the  bureaucratic  snarls  they  have  Im- 
pased. 

All  of  these  concepts  deserve  seiloxis  and 
prompt  attention.  The  key  word  is  over- 
sight; heretofore  a  mere  perfunctorv  step  In 
Congressional  Committee  function.  The  hours 
and  days  spent  in  oversight  hearings  lead 
to  one  lone  Item:  the  neatly  printed  tran- 
script of  all  that  has  transpired.  Congress  is 
squandering  a  most  valuable  resource.  Reg- 
^Uatory  reform  begins  in  Congress,  and  the 
people  must  demand  significant  and  realistic 
solutions  to  the  problems  uncovered  during 
oversight  hearings.  Moreover,  these  .solu- 
tions must  be  timed  right  to  apply  effective 
remedies  where  and  when  needed. 

ZERO    AGENCY    GROWTH 

Lefs  aim  for  Zero  Agency  Growth  iZ^lG) 
in  Government.  Let  Congress  adopt  a  stand- 
ard whereby  every  new  regulation  or  reg\iia- 
tory  agency  It  approves  wlU  be  matched  by 
the  abolition  of  one  outdated  regulation  or 
agency.  Thus,  while  we  attack  the  problem  of 
comprehensive  reform  of  existing  regulatory 
structures,  we  wUl  not  continue  to  pile  up 
new  and  conflicting  reguUtions. 

Dr.  Paul  MacAvoy,  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  has  outlined 
a  scandalous  picture  of  Congressional  In- 
eptitude. In  his  speech  at  a  recent  Confer- 
ence on  Regulatory  Reform,  Dr.  MacAvov 
said,  in  part: 

"Many  agencies  were  created  bv.  and  con- 
tinue to  operate  under,  misdirected  or  mia- 
guided  legislation.  In  some  cases,  the  man- 
date baa  been  so  constraining  as  to  make  the 
Impact  of  administrative  change,  reorgani- 
zation within  the  Commission,  negligi- 
ble. ...  In  other  cases,  the  legUlative  man- 
date has  been  so  vague  that  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  been  virtually  unconstrained.  When 
the  legislative  mandate  is  vague,  practices 
usually  reflect  incentives  offered  commis- 
sioners and  they  become  quite  susceptible 
to  interest  group  pressures.  At  other  times 
the  practices  of  the  commissions  under  a 
vague  mandate  deflect  case-bv-case  decl.slons 
In  other  regulated  industries  as  ;mpo6cd  on 
them  by  the  Appeals  court." 

This.  then,  is  the  situation — for  which  a 
reckless  Congress  mast  take  the  greatest 
share  of  the  blame.  It  Is  a  situation  that 
Congress  alone  can  correct.  The  attack  must 
be  all-encompasoing  and  immediate  if  it  U 
to  be  effective.  It  is  a  sad  fact  Indeed  that 
it  has  taken  the  shocks  of  inflated  price 
levels  and  economic  disarray— borne  by  the 
American  citizenry— to  remind  us  of  the  free 
market  foundations  upon  which  this  coiin*'v 
13  based. 

Thomas  Jeffer.son  would  be  Ui.sTi?.>3ed  at 
the  distance  we  have  have  come  from  'a 
wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  re- 
strain  men  from  injuring  one  ano-iier{  and) 
shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate 
their  own  pursuits."  Distressed  because  this 
distance  Is  measured  not  In  terms  of  prog- 
ress, but  In  terms  of  serious  regre.soion.  .-Vt 
this  momentous  point  in  our  nation  s  his- 
tory, we  are  very  near  destroyii;g  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  it  was  so  carefully  built. 
It  is  our  duty  to  decide  upon  a  well-deflned 
legislative  program  for  across-the-board  reg- 
ulatory reform.  This  pressing  isstie  must  be  a 
major  concern  as  we  elect  members  of  the 
Congress.  If  we  choose  instead  to  shirk  this 
responsibility,  we  may  very  well  be  forcing 
the  demise  of  all  Constitutional  freedoms 
now  treasured  by  the  American  people. 
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NATIONAL   MAGAZINES   PRAISE 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
Mlnnesotans  are  proud  of  our  State — and 
justifiably  so.  We  have  fought  to  keep 
its  lakes  and  rivers  clean  and  its  air 
pure.  We  have  worked  to  keep  its  stand- 
ard of  living  high  and  its  crime  rate  low. 
We  have  kept  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens  foremost  in  our  deliberations 
while  demanding  a  sound  fiscal  struc- 
ture and  a  competent  government. 

Our  Democratic  Farmer-Labor  Party 
is  an  example  of  the  best  in  cooperative 
politics  and  our  great  urban  centers  are 
a  model  of  what  progressive  city  plan- 
ning can  become. 

But  recently  we  have  even  more  cause 
to  be  proud.  Two  national  magazines. 
National  Geographic  and  Fortune,  have 
printed  substantial  feature  stories  on 
the  Minnesota  way  of  life.  Because  of  the 
enlightening  and  infonnative  nature  of 
these  arcticles,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

{From  National  Geographic,  February  19761 
Minnesota,  Where  Is  the  Magic  Word 

(By  David  S.Boyer) 
In  the  language  of  the  Dakota  Nation,  the 
•Sioux,  the  very  sound  la  soft  and  flowing: 
Minnetonka,  Minnehaha,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. Big  water,  laughing  water,  city  of 
water,  sky-blue  water. 

Land  of  10,000  lakes,  as  the  automobile 
license  plates  proclaim?  Not  really.  Fifteen 
thousands,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
.\nd  In  Minnesota,  if  a  lake  hopes  to  count. 
it  has  to  cover  at  least  ten  acres  and  flow  with 
fresh  water.  No  ponds  or  potholes,  please. 

From  Lake  Itasca  rises  a  gentle  stream  that 
gatliers  such  waters  as  the  Turtle,  Prairie, 
Crow  Wing,  Rum,  and  Minnesota  as  it  bends 
and  falls  away  southward.  Its  name  is 
Mississippi — big  river.  Another  system  flows 
northward  along  the  path  of  a  long-vanished 
(-•lacier.  The  Red  River— fed  by  the  Otter 
Tall  and  the  Buffalo  and  myrjkid  other 
waters — reaches  toward  Hudson  Bay. 

Thu.i  geography  and  water  impose  upon 
the  state  an  Image  that  has  as  much  truth 
as  poetry.  Minnesota  is  located  almost  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  its  way  of  life  seems  permanently 
positioned  in  the  middle  of  the  American 
dream. 

I'm  talking  now  about  the  vision  that 
'Drought  Immigrants  to  our  shores,  that  bent 
men  to  the  plow,  that  promised  in  return 
for  honest  labor  a  life  of  some  plenty,  some 
peace,  and  some  dignity.  A  life  In  which 
people  respect  their  community,  and  each 
:nan  repays  .something  of  what  he  thinks  he 
owes  to  it.  A  life  formed  by  a  closeness  to 
iiature. 

Not  every  Minnefot.in.  of  course,  has  a 
cottage  on  a  lake.  Or  a  cam^e.  sailboat,  or 
powerboat.  Some  spend  the  long  northern 
summers  dry  and  dusty,  working  the  rich 
prairie  soil  in  the  state  s  southern  tier,  cul- 
tivating corn  and  soybeans,  feeding  pigs 
and  cattle,  milking  cows  and  keeping  an  ear 
tuned  to  the  barn  radio  to  catch  the  fluctua- 
tion of  futures  on  the  Minneapolis  Grain 
Exchange. 

If  crops  and  prices  are  good  enough  •  a 
farmer  in  Blue  Earth  County  told  me,  "we 
yet  rewarded  for  our  summer  penance.  We 
can  escape  the  worst  weeks  of  below-zero 
weather  by  flying  to  Florida  in  Januarj-." 

Both  of  tis  knew  his  admis-slon  bordered 
on  heresy.  A  good  Mlnnesoun  U  supposed 
to  came  aii-. e  when  the  temperature  falls  be- 


low zero.  "I  remember  walking  to  work  when 
the  wind-chUl  factor  was  ninety  below,"  a 
smaU-town  girl  told  me.  "I  Aoa't  remember, 
ever,  that  they  closed  our  schools  because 
of  cold." 

Mlnnesotans  do  feel  obliged  to  be  out- 
side— flshing  through  the  Ice,  snowshoeing, 
snow-mobillng,  skiing,  skating,  or  Iceboat- 
ing— except  perhaps  for  some  southbound 
farmers  and  a  handful  of  orthodox  urban- 
Ites  in  what  other  Mlnnesotans  call  the 
■Cities." 

TWINS    BY    GEOCRAPHT    ONLY 

The  Cities  are  a  vast  conglomeration  of 
urbanity  spreading  Into  seven  counties  and 
containing  two  million  people,  half  the 
state's  population.  Mlimeapolls  and  St.  Paul, 
at  the  heart  of  the  complex,  are  known  as 
the  Twin  Cities — though  they  are  about  as 
untwlnlike  as  any  cities  ever  linked  bv 
bridges. 

Russell  Pridley.  director  of  the  Mlnne.sota 
Historical  Society,  knows  both  intimately, 
and  he  characterizes  them  succinctly:  "St. 
Paul — old,  staid,  Irish  Catholic,  conserva- 
tive. Minneapolis — youthftil.  Inventive,  cos- 
mopolitan, trying  hard  to  be  liberal." 

The  sprawling  confusion  of  the  url>an 
area  around  the  Twin  Cities  was  giving  134 
local  governments  such  headaches  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  state  created  a  Metro- 
politan Council  with  the  power  to  decide 
where  such  things  as  highways,  parks,  and 
hospitals  should  or  shouldn't  be. 

The  Council  has  become  Big  Brother  to 
the  local  governments,  and  they  are  slowly 
learning  to  live  with  him.  "Metro"  may  weil 
become  a  national  model  for  urban  oreanlzp- 
tion. 

CULTURE,    NOT    CRIME,    rW    THX    CTTIKS 

The  Cities,  almost  more  suburban  than 
urban  in  layout  and  personaltly,  suffer  less 
than  most  American  metropolises  from  traffic 
Jams,  human  congestion,  poverty,  and  vio- 
lent crime.  The  Cities  are  far  more  congenial 
to  the  Muses.  Wealthy  underwriters  of  the 
arts  live  there,  and  over  the  years  they  have 
contributed  half  a  billion  dollars  to  cultural 
and  other  civic  development  in  the  Cities  as 
vi-ell  as  throughout  the  state. 

From  all  over  Minnesota  people  pour  into 
the  Cities  for  such  cultural  amenities  as 
theater,  music,  dance,  art.  and  education. 
But  they  take  pride  In  their  state's  rugged 
outdoor  image  as  well.  On  radio  and  TV  they 
are  often  reminded  of  it  by  the  haunting 
voice  of  the  loon,  Minnesota's  state  bird 
which   Inhabits   its  wUdemcHS  lakes. 

The  image  of  life  and  action  stems  from 
the  immigrants  of  the  1800's — Germans  and 
Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Finns,  Slavs  and 
Irish,  Danes  and  New  England  Yankees. 
Together  they  subdued  this  rigorous  north- 
land— logged  its  white-plne  forests,  mined 
its  deep-down  iron  ore,  and  broke  its  prairies 
to  the  plow.  To  achieve  it  at  all,  they  had  to 
help  one  another.  Their  progeny  are  still 
there,  still  helpful,  still  proud  of  their  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  their  common  pioneer 
courage. 

One  afternoon  I  leaned  against  the  stone 
fireplace  of  Hubert  Humphrey's  summer 
guest  cottage  on  Waverly  Lake  and  listened 
to  MUinesota's  favorite  son  talk  about  the 
state  that  made  him  Mayor  of  Minneapolis, 
then  United  States  Senator. 

He  recalled  how  close  he  had  come  to  con- 
ferring his  Minnesota-bred  philosophy  on  his 
nation  as  a  Presidential  candidate  In  1968. 
Now,  however,  he  was  the  philosopher  In 
work  shirt,  looking  back,  glad  for  limited 
success  In  demonstrating  the  Minnesota  way. 
'There  are  other  Mlnnesotans  to  come," 
the  Senator  said.  "For  a  time  Fritz  Mondale 
wanted  to  be  President.  Wendy  Anderson 
could  be  a  candidate  one  day,  too." 

Months  earlier  I'd  watched  Governor 
Wendell  Anderson  go  sprawling  across  the 
)ce,  missing  a  hockey  goal,  laughing  about 
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It  later :  "Playlag  hockey  is  part  of  campaign- 
ing up  here,"  he  said. 

With  fishing  rods,  I'd  gone  campatgnlng 
with  Senator  Walter  (Fritz)  Mondale.  on  the 
Mississippi  south  of  St.  Cloud.  "TXx>  many  of 
our  lakes  are  poUnted,"  he  told  me,  "bat  we 
also  have  25,000  miles  of  riven  and  streams, 
most  of  them  still  pure.  We're  determined  to 
keep  them  that  way — including  this  eXill- 
-onrulned  stretch  of  the  lOsslSB^pl.  If  the 
legislation  we're  sponsoring  goes  through. 
.veil  be  able  to  fish  and  swim  In  It  forever." 

Fritz  Mondale  grinned  and  cast  a  purple- 
colored  "ugly  bug"  over  beside  a  beaver  lodge 
near  the  shore. 

"The  Washington  scene  Is  fascinating,''  he 
said.  ''But,  believe  me,  the  best  place  to  be  a 
politician  is  Minnesota.  This  Is  a  Tast  and 
t-.f citing  physical  and  political  envlronnient. 
And  the  things  that  count  here  are  lakes  and 
rivers  and  people." 

Senator  Humphrey  understood  all  this. 
"Maybe,"  he  said,  "It  will  finally  jnove  mure 
important  to  Fritz  and  Wendy  that  ttiBy*ve 
got  Minnesota  In  their  blood  than  whether 
they  really  hit  the  big  time.  It  Is  for  me." 

We  left  the  guesthouse  and  walked  on 
down  to  the  boat  dock.  The  Senator,  wlio  had 
brought  along  a  bucket  and  a  broom,  started 
wasliing  down  the  deck  of  his  pontoon  boat. 

STATS  rOSTERS  T.TBMI*!.  IBKAS 

'There's  a  really  great  thing  about  Mlnne- 
sotans," he  said.  "If  you  try  to  maintain 
the  kind  of  honesty  and  morality  they  stand 
for — and  lt'!s  pretty  rigid — theyll  fori^  any 
crazy  ideas  you  have.  No  matter  how  liberal. 
Lots  of  the  great  liberal  Ideas  of  this  nation 
came  from  Mlnnesotans." 

Before  the  20th  century  came  the  Oiaoge, 
the  first  national  farm  organlaatlom.  Ignatius 
DonneUy  In  the  1890!s  truo^wted  tlw  oanae 
of  the  Populist  movement,  the  Fsoide^  Fwty. 
"From  the  same  proUfle  womb  of  govern- 
mental inJusUce,"  he  wrote,  "w  breed  two 
great  olamiw — paupers  and  mllUonatnal" 

During  World  War  I.  CSiaflflB  A.  IJad- 
bergh.  fattier  at  the  aviatar.  warn  a  leading 
exponent  of  the  Progressive  morannit,  op- 
posing WaU  Street,  and  vested  IntenatB 
everywhere.  Arthur  C.  Townley  aegaalaed  the 
Nonpartisan  League  of  antiwar  aodaUats. 

Out  of  Minnesota  llberaUsm  gmr  th» 
Farmer-Labor  Party.  Merging  with  tlM  state 
Democratic  Party  In  1944.  it  ooaMbuted 
many  liberal  Ideas  to  the  Democratle  na- 
tional platform.  Today  the  Democratlo- 
Farmer-Labor  Party  Is  the  party  of  Wend^ 
Anderson. 

Senator  Humphrey  sloshed  another  bucket 
of  water  acroes  the  deck. 

"What  we  do  Is  lash  three  or  four  of  these 
pontoon  boats  together  out  In  the  lake,"  he 
said.  "We  and  the  neighbors.  One  boat  be- 
comes the  bar,  another  one  the  dance  floor, 
and  a  third  one  for  Just  talking.  Only  we 
don't  talk  politics.  No  politicians  out  there 
on  that  water.  Just  Mlnnesotans." 

Humphrey,  born  In  neighboring  South 
Dakota,  is  a  proud  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  was  later  a  professor  there. 
It.-j  medical  school  Is  world  famed,  and  many 
of  its  physician-professors  are  enshrined  in 
medical  history. 

In  the  1940's  Dr.  Ancel  Keys  warned  the 
world  that  a  culprit  called  cholesterol  was 
causing  hardening  of  the  arteries.  Before 
that.  Dr.  Owen  Wangensteen  had  pioneered 
in  Intestinal  surgery.  During  the  19S0's  and 
1960's,  Dr.  O.  Walton  LUlehel  proved  that 
open -heart  stn^ry  was  practical. 

"bio    JOHN"    lACKI.F.S   KIDNEYS 

When  I  entered  operating  room  F.  at  seven 
o  clock  on  a  Thursday  morning,  I  knew  that 
today's  star  was  Dr.  John  8.  Najarlan.  "Big 
.iohn,"  they  caUed  him.  the  nurses  and  stu- 
dents and  Interns  scrubbing  for  surgwy; 
years  ago,  at  248  pounds,  he  had  played  left 
tackle  for  the  Untrerslty  of  OaUforala.  Be- 
cause of  Dr.  Najarlan.  Minnesota  has  become 
a  world  center  for  kidney  transplants. 


In  adjoining  surgical  theaters  doctors 
made  Indslons  In  the  sides  of  two  men  from 
St.  Paul — a  tUher-to-son  tran^buxt. 

Hbt  nntn  9:30  did  I  open  a  nodding  ac- 
qnatntanee  with  Big  John,  over  suqtlcal 
madcs.  I  wattihed  as  be  tenderly  accepted 
the  father's  severed  kidney  and  plxmged  It 
Into  a  cold  solution  of  salt  water,  to  cool  It 
and  drain  It  of  blood,  minimizing  trauma 
to  the  organ. 

But  his  eyes  clearly  showed  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  bath  was  scheduled  tor  two 
minutes.  Four  long  minutes  went  by,  a  nurse 
noTously  counting  oS  the  seconds.  Dr.  Na- 
jarlan and  Dr.  Bobert  Casall  worked,  their 
hands  under  water.  Worry  furrowed  every 
forehead  in  the  room.  Finally,  no  more  time 
could  be  allowed.  Tlie  kidney  vras  carried  to 
the  son.  and  the  operation  went  on.  For 
houia  more,  the  strain  was  almost  palpable. 

"You  happened  In  on  a  tough  (q>eratlon," 
Dr.  Najarlan  said,  shucking  off  his  green  op- 
erating gown  and  sitting  down  with  a  sigh  In 
his  office  at  1:30.  "We  never  had  one  quite 
like  that  before.  A  branch  artery  to  one-third 
of  that  kidney  was  damaged  beyond  repair  In 
Its  removal.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of 
was  to  pull  over  an  artery  leading  to  the  left 
leg.  to  suj^y  tiie  Udney  with  blood.  When 
that  final  third  went  plnlc,  I  felt  a  lot  better. 
He's  going  to  be  fine. 

"That  boy's  mother  had  given  him  a  kidney 
eight  years  ago.  Now.  his  father.  When  peo- 
ple make  sacrifices  like  that,  you'd  fed  pretty 
bad  If  you  had  to  sew  up  both  father  and 
son  without  a  kidney." 

At  Bochester,  eighty  miles  southeast  of  the 
unlverst^  medical  actuxd.  Is  the  Mayo  Clinic 
AiwwMrt  everyone  knowa  something  about  the 
Mayo  brothers.  Will  and  ChaiUe.  Bom  in 
soutbam  Minnesota  farm  oountzy  In  the 
IMO'a,  eons  of  a  country  doctor,  they  went  on 
to  become  the  most  celebrated  team  qt  diag- 
nosticians and  surgeons  of  the  20th  century. 

KATD  CUmC:   M<»eKN  MBIICAI.  SHBOnC 

Bochester  today  Is  a  meoca  f  cr  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  medical  pUgilms  an- 
nually— a  city  of  rooming  houses  and  motels 
for  outpatfents;  of  doetoia,  hoepltals,  medi- 
cal students,  and  techntetans. 

On  a  Monday  I  watched  a  thousand  new 
patients,  full  of  hopes  and  fears,  apjtrehen- 
slvely  algn  Mayo  registers  In  the  giant  lobby 
of  a  gray  marble  skyscraper,  one  of  two  rising 
out  of  the  rolling  Minnesota  oomflrtds  Hun- 
dreds of  others  waited  on  every  floor  for  their 
names  to  be  called — ^for  exams.  Injections, 
Z  rays,  cobalt  treatments  tor  cancer. 

Dr.  Hllller  L.  (Bud)  Baker  of  the  diag- 
nostic radl(dogy  d^>artment  took  me  down 
rows  of  dressing  rooms,  like  8<»ne  super- 
antiseptic  country  club.  Nurses,  techniolans. 
and  patients  scurried  around  on  waxed  floors. 

"We  do  a  million  Z  rays  a  year,"  Dr.  Baker 
said.  That's  more  than  any  other  medical 
facility  in  the  world — and  the  problems  are 
ones  of  scheduling,  filing,  and  retrieving. 
Today  It's  all  being  conq>uterlzed. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Scahlon,  specialist  in  radiation 
therapy,  showed  me  his  department's  new 
computer.  "In  three  minutes  it  can  plot  the 
radiation  around  a  tumor  anywhere  in  the 
body.  It  used  to  take  us  three  hotus. 

"We're  curing  more  and  more  cancers. 
There  are  more  than  200  kinds  some  have  a 
cure  rate  of  96  percent.  Others,  only  2.  Early 
detection  Is  the  key.  Anyone  who  smokes 
should  have  an  X  ray  every  six  months." 

Far  north  of  Iitayo's,  almost  to  Uie  Cana- 
dian border,  I  met  a  different  face  of  Minne- 
sota. Two  grinning  faces.  In  fact.  Brothers 
Blchard  and  Lynn  Rynnlng  are  farmers  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  a  "valley"  80  miles 
wide,  dead  flat,  and  quilted  with  the  lush 
green  of  sugar  beets  and  the  changing  shades 
of  malting  barley  and  high-yield  semidwarf 
wheat. 

It  was  almost  harvesttifner^nd  tl.e  valley 
was  becoming  a  water  bed.  Rain.  Bitt  that 


didn't  kill  the  grins  on  the  faces  of  these  two 
genial,  giant  yomig  men. 

"When  It  rains,  we  come  In  here,  to  our 
think  tank,"  they  said.  The  room  was  a  pan- 
eled hideaway  in  a  gbmt  new  garage,  with 
lounge  chairs,  strfa,  desk,  telephone,  calcula- 
tor, bocks  on  farming,  and  machinery  cata- 
logs. We  slumped  into  the  soft  seats. 

"Every  minute  It  rains,  we're  losing 
money."  Richard  said.  "Up  here,  we  say  a 
farmer's  time  during  harvest  Is  worth  $1,000 
an  hour.  For  one  thing,  this  raln'a  going  to 
cost  tis  $8,000  for  a  bigger  grain  dryer." 

"But  if  it  weren't  for  ttie  weaUMr,"  Lynn 
said,  "farming  would  be  an  incredlMe  bore." 

Trouide  was,  the  weather  poured  down 
and  became  a  tragedy,  llionaands  ol  farms 
flooded  (pages  216-17).  Nearly  a  hundred 
milUon  doUars  In  damage. 

"But  it^  BwfnUy  hard  to  km  us  off."  Blch- 
ard told  me  after  it  was  aU  over.  "The  aver- 
age UB.  wheat  yield  is  3S  bnafaela  an  acre. 
We  get  60,  sometimes  74.  We  just  have  to 
wait  for  next  year. 

"Anyway,  we  dldnt  loee  It  alL  If  the  Rus- 
sians bny  enough  wheat  and  the  price  goes 
up,  we  could  stlU  make  oat  this  year." 

The  waiting,  In  the  northern  Mlnaesota 
winter.  Is  long.  "Once."  Lynn  aald.  "wa  bad  a 
bllzaard  fcr  three  days.  I'd  have  had  to  dlmb 
out  an  upstairs  window  U  a  neighbor  hadn't 
shoveled  a  tonnei  to  my  front  door." 
SNOWMoanz  rxjxt  sms  BxaaTE 

There  Is  one  snowmobile  for  evacj  13  peo- 
ple In  Minnesota,  and  only  In  Florida  will 
you  find  more  water  skis  per  capita.  You'd 
think  the  nten  who  devdcped  them — both 
Mlnnesotans — ^would  be  wealthy,  but  they're 
not.  And  to  most  Mlnnesotans  Tve  met, 
money  for  money's  sake  seems  singularly 
iinlmportant. 

Edgar  Hatteen  has  given  twenty  years  to 
the  anovmobUe.  and  he  remains  so  busy 
building,  zldlng,  and  dtfending  them,  he 
doesn't  take  time  to  wonder  why  he's  not 
rich. 

Defend  snowmbbUes  in  Mtoneaota?  That's 
like  having  to  uphold  rbampagna  in  Ftance. 
In  Thief  Blvar  Fails,  where  he  Is  an  aacaca- 
tlve  fbr  Arottc  Bntefpciaea.  Edgar  admiU  tliat 
too  many  of  his  customers  mix  gaaoHne  with 
aloohoL  "You  can  become  Intozleated  with 
the  fteedcHU  of  a  snowmobUe,  or  you  can  be- 
come Jxist  plain  intoxicated." 

Cross-oonntry  sklerB,  particularly,  com- 
plain about  snowmobiles  deoecrating  the 
sUence  and  disturbing  the  wlldliCe.  about 
damage  to  trees  and  fences,  about  beer  cans, 
about  snowmobile  deaths  and  injuilea. 

"There's  far  too  much  truth  In  an  that," 
Edgar  continued.  "But  there's  another  side  to 
the  coin.  Who  knows  how  many  Mlnneeota 
families  owe  their  soltdarlty  to  getting  out 
Into  the  wilderness  together?  Besides,  snow- 
mobillng  Is  growing  up.  Trails  are  being  built. 
And  snowmobUers  are  learning  to  respect 
private  property  and  to  stay  out  of  areas 
reserved  for  skiing  and  snowshoeing." 

I  tried  snow -covered  Minnesota  both  ways. 
Several  times  I  rode  roaring  snowmobiles 
over  the  Ice  and  the  white-carpeted  canoe 
portages  of  the  north  country's  lakelands. 
Even  through  a  frosted  face  mask  I  came  to 
understand,  a  lltUe.  the  snowmobile  mys- 
tique. There's  a  sense  of  suddenly  owning 
the  wilderness  when  you're  racing  around 
the  trackless  racetracks  of  froaen  lakes.  But 
to  hear  only  the  rhythmic  whisper  of  skis, 
and  i>erhaps  the  sound  of  a  deer.  Is  to  know 
another  feeling — as  if  the  wilderness  owns 
you. 

Ralph  Samuelson  never  got  rich  either, 
though  he  Invented  water  skis  64  years  ago 
at  Lake  City,  ahere  the  Mississippi  widens 
into  Lake  Pepin.  In  thoee  days  there  wasn't  a 
boat  fast  enough  to  get  Balph  really  going 
on  his  primitive  pine  boards,  so  he  made 
some  of  his  first  rides  towed  by  a  seaplane. 
Water  skis  and  motorboats  are  forbidden 
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In  most  parts  ot  the  Boiinrtary  Waters  Canoo 
Are*— a  miUlon  acres  of  vUttemMi.  nuOnly 
reserved  for  eanoea.  Tills  blue,  forested  si- 
lence blends  Into  another  vast  wOdemess. 
QueUco  Provincial  Park.  In  Canada— the 
legendary  land  of  the  veyageurs  (map.  page 


205). 

Through  these  rivers  and  lakes.  In  birch- 
bark  canoes.  18th-century  Freinch-Canadlan3 
carried  the  axes  and  guns,  the  blankets  and 
beads,  and  the  wine  and  whiskey  that  were 
'raded  to  the  Indians  for  furs. 

MIMNESOTANS  CaOUSH  THEIX   WCDERNESS 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  a  few  far- 
sighted  men  anticipated  the  craving  or  fu- 
ture generations  for  lonely  land  and  sky- 
blue  water— In  the  Cities  as  well  ad  in  the 
wilderness.  For  example,  much  of  the  open 
space  so  cherished  by  residents  of  Minneapo- 
lis today  was  nurtured  and  developed  into 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  municipal  park  sys- 
tems during  the  30-year  superlnteodency  or 
Theodore  Wlrth.  Building  on  this  tradition, 
his  son,  Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  rose  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service.  Othei-s 
In  Mlnnesofa  carry  on  the  gospel  of  con.-«r- 
vatlon. 

Sigurd  P.  Olson,  of  Ely.  1b  one  ( page  220 1 . 
In  WUditrness  Days  and  other  books  he  has 
pressed  into  prose  the  poetry  of  the  singmg 
wilderness.  Long  before  the  environmental 
revolution  of  the  .Ixtles,  he  sensed  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  wind  and  rain  and  sun,  of  water 
and  stars  and  silence— for  the  soul  of  man. 
Frank  B.  Hubachek,  of  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago,  Is  another.  He  has  poured  much  or 
h«  life  and  wealth  into  studies,  conducted 
by  the  Wilderness  Research  Foundation,  that 
mty  one  day  repopulate  the  northland  with 
the  stately  white  pine.  First  by  logging  and 
then  by  disease,  that  noble  tree  has  been 
threatened  over  the  years  In  Minnesota. 

A  third  Is  Kmest  C.  Oberholtzer,  of  Ranler 
Together  with  Slg  Olson,  "Hub"  Hubachek, 
and  others,  he  launched  the  successful  fight 
to  keep  Minnesota's  power  and  puJp-and- 
paper  industries  from  turning  the  white- 
water  rapids  of  the  voyageurs'  country  into 
one  long  polluted  sluiceway.  Recently  an- 
other 340  square  miles  of  that  wilderness  has 
been  set  aside  as  Voyageurs  National  Park. 

But  If  there  Is  a  patron  saint  of  the  Minne- 
sota wilderness.  It  Is  Slg  Olson.  I  watched 
scores  of  people  beating  a  traU  to  his  door  In 
Ely,  J\ist  to  say  "thank-you"  before  leaving 
for  their  week  or  their  month  In  the  Boun- 
dary Waters  Canoe  Area. 

With  Slg.  I  took  a  canoe  Into  ihe  quiet  land 
of  the  lakes,  camped  with  him  under  a  Milky 
Way  arching  over  an  infinity  of  wilderness, 
and  watched  a  rising  Ventis  pouring  out  a 
sUver  pathway  across  the  bl.-^ck  water. 

61g  stays  on  to  savor  the  long,  deep  -Heme 
ot  winter  in  the  north.  But  with  some  of  the 
less  hardy,  I  retreated  to  the  Cities. 

On  the  snowiest  day  of  December  yyu  an 
walk  in  shirt-sleeves  to  a  dozen  oi'  ti.e  fineit 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  department  s-.ore.s  of 
Minneapolis.  Eleven  city  blocks  are  cc;:.iected 
by  second-floor  pedestrian  arcades,  called 
skyways. 

MAESTRO  A  STUDY  IN  INTENSITY 

In  their  acoustically  exquisite  new  hall. 
musicians  of  the  renowned  Mimiesota  Or- 
chestra sat  in  white  tie  or  black  evenUig 
dresses.  The  audience  sat  in  formal  gowns 
and  black  tie.  and  I  sat  in  splendor  between 
a  trombone  and  a  bass  vloi.  playing  a  Nikon 
camera. 

Through  a  telephoto  lens  1  followed  the 
movements  of  the  maesiro,  Stanlslaw  Skro- 
waczewski— the  blurring  motion  of  the  baton 
and  hands;  the  purse-string  tightening  of  the 
lips;  the  Imperative  admonishing  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  raplerllke  signaling  by  finger  to  tn- 
ciividual  musicians  (page  206). 

Now  when  I  play  Minnesota  Orchestra  rec- 
ords, I  see  and  I  understand  as  well  as  hear. 

At     the    G.ithrie    Theater    one    night     I 


■watched  •  magnificent  production  of  King 
Lear,  and  1  also  understood  moi«  about  per- 
fection In  drama,  for  1  bad  been  backstage 
aU  day.  One  of  the  beet  repertory  theaters 
In  the  nation,  it  creates  aU  Its  own  scenery 
and  costumes  and  employs  a  full-time  volce- 
and-body  coach. 

I  had  watched,  wincing,  as  Pran  Bennett 
put  her  actors  and  actreeses  through  two 
hours  of  excruciating  yogalike  exercises 
(page  223).  Imagine  being  tied  Into  a  knot, 
rocking  back  and  forth  on  the  floor,  and 
maneuvering  your  vocal  cords  through  an 
almost  endless  series  of  sounds  from  what 
Pran  calls  "your  basement  to  your  attic." 

Culturally.  St.  Paul  Is  a  close  rival  of  Its 
twin,  but  Its  dramatics  take  other  forms:  The 
St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival  is  the  show  of  the 
year.  But  St.  Paul,  In  Its  conservatism,  places 
more  emphasis  on  its  venerated  architecture, 
as  well  as  on  the  treasures  of  Its  museums! 
Even  .so.  It  is  St.  Paul  that  Is  the  seat  of  the 
state's  liberal  government — marked,  perhaps, 
by  high  taxes,  but  also  by  notable  results  In 
education  and  social  services,  and  In  bal- 
ancing the  protection  of  the  environment 
with  the  promotion  of  Industrv. 

To  the  East  Coast  and  to  the  Par  East  fly 
planes  of  Mmnesota-born  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines.  North  Central  Airlines,  from  Its 
Twin  Cities  home,  brackets  eight  states  and 
two  Canadian  provinces.  Prom  here  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads 
opened  the  Northwest,  pushing  thefr  steel 
across  the  mountains  to  Portland  and  Seattle. 
Even  so,  it  is  St.  Paul  that  Is  the  seat  of  the 
northland's  commerce.  Down  the  Mississippi 
from  the  cities  go  barges  laden  with  grain, 
oil.  and  coal.  Prom  the  9th  Federal  Reserve 
District  building,  and  other  banks,  tlovrs 
much  of  the  financing  for  a  six-state  area. 

Robert  L.  Herbst,  head  of  the  state's  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  briefed  me  on 
Minnesota's  delightful  new  problem,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Important  deposits  of  copper 
and  nickel— delightful  because  of  what  It 
may  mean  to  the  economy,  a  problem  because 
of  the  potentially  grim  impact  on  the  en- 
vlronment.  The  ore,  and  the  proposed  mhilng, 
lie  in  prime  northern  vacatlonland. 

TACONTTE  A  MXXTD  BLESSINO 

Minnesota  has  started  down  such  a  road 
before,  and  its  end  Is  still  uncertain.  The 
United  States  of  America  et  al  v.  Reserve 
Mining  Company  et  al  Is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
longed and  complicated  pollution  controver- 
sies In  U.S.  history.  It  began  35  years  ago 
when  a  Mlnnesotan,  Dr.  E.  W.  Davis,  led  the 
development  of  a  process  to  tran.sform  taco- 
nite,  a  low-grade  magnetic  Iron  ore,  into  a 
high-grade  pelletized  concentrate.  Taconlte 
would  become  a  turning  point  in  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  northern  Minnesota. 

Mining  companies  were  aware  that  the 
nation's  largest  deposits  of  high-grade  Iron 
ore  in  the  Mesabl  Range  would  not  last  for- 
ever. By  the  1960s  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment were  threatening  the  mining  towns  and 
iheir  mother  city,  Duluth. 

But  giant  companies  had  begun  pouring 
billions  Into  developing  far  greater  deposits 
of  taconlte,  shipping  the  pellets  by  rail  to 
Lake  Superior  ports.  Taconlte  was  a  superior 
product  for  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  East. 

Reserve  Mining  Company,  with  state  en- 
couragement, had  built  a  processing  plant 
and  an  attractive  community  for  Its  workers 
at  Silver  Bay.  For  the  past  ten  years.  Reserve 
has  deposited  nearly  60.000  tons  of  taconlte 
tailings  dally  In  Lake  Superior. 

Everyone  was  happy  with  taconlte.  Ex- 
cept, belatedly,  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Pollution  Control  Agency,  the 
US.  Government,  and  Judge  Miles  Lord.  For 
a  year,  the  struggle  raeed  before  his  federal 
bench  In  St  Paul.  Judge  Lord  s  name  became 
a  household  word. 

The  outcome:  Reserve  mu-st  stop  pollut- 
ing the  lake  and  the  air  and  dispose  of  its 
tailings  on  land.  Btit  where? 
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Bob  Herbst  and  his  staff  had  helped  fight 
Reserve's  first  proposal  for  a  tailings  basin 
behind  SUver  Bay.  I  understood  why  when  I 
went  there.  Two  shhnmerlng  lakes  lay  like 
sapphires  set  hito  the  forested  hills.  Taillnss 
basins?  Never!  Exactly  what  MUes  Lord 
thundered  from  his  bench. 

But  with  a  pilot  from  SUver  Bay  I  flew  over 
the  plant  and  the  town  and  the  pUofs  home 
The  Judge  and  the  state  did  theh-  best  to  get 
Reserve  shut  down."  he  said.  "They  saw  it  as 
a  poUutlon  problem.  But  It's  a  people  prob- 
lem, too.  There  are  700  famlUes  with  homes 
and  jobs  down  there,  and  we've  gone  throuth 
hell  worrying  about  this." 

I  met  the  Judge,  by  chance,  one  Sunday 
afternoon  on  Lake  Mlnnetonka,  most  famous 
of  all  the  playground  lakes  within  the  Cities 
He  wore  a  crushed  fishing  hat  and  baggy 
pants,  and  had.  In  fact.  Just  arrived  on  a 
floatplane  from  a  fishing  trip  in  Canada 
That.  lUte  escaping  to  Florida  In  January  is 
a  Mlnnesou  heresy.  To  atone,  he  was  now 
fishing  on  Mlnnetonka  with  his  grand- 
children. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  and  Reserve  had 
been  ordered  by  an  appeals  court  to  agree  on 
a  better  site  for  the  UUlngs  basin 

And  Judge  MUes  Lord?  "I'U  be  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  storm  now,"  he  replied,  squinting 
Into  the  water.  "But  I'U  stUl  be  involved  set- 
tling all  the  fines  and  penalties." 

Never  known  for  reticence.  Judge  Lord 
may  yet  have  more  to  say  about  poUutlon  and 
tailings  basins.  So  wUl  Bob  Herbst.  Bob  intro- 
duced me  to  staff  engineer  BUl  Brlce. 

•  Suppose,"  BlU  said,  "you  want  to  find  all 
the  places  across  the  north  best  suited  for 
taconlte  teUlngs  basins  or  oopper-nlckel 
waste— areas  where  the  least  harm  would  be 
done  to  the  environment." 

He  unrolled  a  sheaf  of  maps  created  by 
computer.  Some  depicted  forests,  rivers,  rec- 
reation areas,  and  farmland:  others  traced 
mineral  deposits,  highways,  towns,  transmis- 
sion lines.  Overlaid,  they  became  a  composite 
of  resources.  Identifying  land  of  least  overall 
value,  the  best  locations  for  dumping  Indus- 
trUl  waste. 

Bob  Berbst  summed  up  the  story:  "One 
day  we  hope  all  MlnnesoU  wUl  be  mapped 
by  computer.  We're  a  computer  sUte.  IBM 
Control  Data,  Honeywell,  Univac  are  among" 
our  larger  Industries.  What  better  Job  for 
computers  than  to  compile  aU  the  known 
facts  about  our  land  and  draw  designs  for  Its 
salvation?" 

Economic  salvation  Is  on  Its  way  to  the 
port  city  of  Duluth,  partly  through  taconlte, 
but  also  through  increased  shipment  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
( page  215) ,  and  through  other  Minnesota  re- 
■souroes  like  soybeans  and  sunflower  seeds. 
New  facilities  to  process  and  ship  them  are 
part  of  Dtiluth's  new  hope  for  the  future. 

IMMZCRAKTS    STRESSED    RELIGION,    KOUCATION 

Minnesotans  have  always  lavished  money 
and  concern  on  a  more  Important  resource, 
their  children.  The  state  has  a  major  univer- 
sity and  58  colleges,  47  of  them  founded  as 
church  schools.  With  the  earliest  Minnesota 
Immigrants  had  come  conxmltments  to  learn- 
ing as  w  ell  as  to  Ood. 

For  the  most  part  graduates  find  their 
futures  within  their  own  state.  Their  dedica- 
tion helps  rank  Minnesota  high  In  the  nation 
in  economic  growth. 

Technical  and  vocational  schools  have  be- 
gun to  proliferate,  rivaling  academic  institu- 
tions in  number.  The  Hennepin  Technical 
Centers  operate  52  weeks  a  year,  day  and 
night,  and  Include,  scattered  throughout  the 
student  body,  people  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped.  "We're  trying  to 
serve  every  kind  of  citizen  in  the  commu- 
nity." campus  director  James  P.  Lund  told 
me. 

Daytimes,  students  from  high  schools  are 
bused  In  to  Join  classes  in  auto  mechanics, 
p.-ofessional    cooking,    carpentry,    television, 
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and  dozens  of  other  trades.  Nighttimes  are 
for  paying  adults. 

Nearty  half  of  Minnesots%  as.000  Slouz 
and  Chippewa  Indians  can  cell  do  tlie  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  Cities,  for  ttuj 
live  there. 

Chris  Cavender,  of  subur1>an  Hopkins,  is 
a  Dakota,  or  Sioux.  He  Is  a  Uhiverslty  of 
Minnesota  graduate,  one  of  about  a  hundred 
American  Indiana  with  a  Pb.D. 

"My  daughters,  Audrtj  and  Angela,  are 
practlcaUy  acculturated,"  Claris  said,  "what 
with  white  schoohnatee,  TV,  air  oondlttoning, 
and  stereo.  I  hope  they  wont  inherit  my  own 
suspicion  and  bitterness  about  the  white 
man.  That  should  die  with  my  generation. 

"But  we  wiU  teach  them  to  be  Indiaos  in 
their  hearts.  Our  new  Native  Amerlean  Cen- 
ter here,  the  nationls  first,  shonld  help  many 
Indians  understand  and  tuAA  to  their 
heritage." 

The  way  of  the  liCinneeota  Indian,  fRnn  the 
day  of  the  legendary  Hiawatha  and  Minne- 
haha, has  been  a  way  of  water.  Today  his 
birchbark  canoe  is  gone,  repteeed  by  one  of 
aluminum.  And  in  autumn,  when  he  loads  it 
on  his  car  for  the  ritual  of  harveeting  the 
wUd  rice  of  MinneBota  lakes,  he  Is  Joined  by 
thousands  of  non-Indians  from  the  Cities. 

Minnesota's  lakes  ate  more  than  Just  a 
way  of  life.  A  btkinl-clad  girl  I  ones  met  in 
a  canoe  put  it  this  way: 

"TeBterday,  as  I  paddled  along,  I  was  ach- 
ing and  tired  and  htmgry.  But  then  I  real- 
ized there  was  nowhere  else  in  the  world  I 
would  rather  be.  Bxcept  maybe  at  the  next 
campground,  with  the  fire  fUokering,  the 
stew  simmering,  and  moonlight  on  the 
water." 

iNSTrruTE  siimiES  rassH'WATEa  bioloct 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rallgion  of 
\«ater  includes  in  its  congregation  nxany 
Minnesota  philanthropists.  Their  oontribu- 
tlons  of  some  four  million  doUara  have  built 
a  Freshwater  Biological  Institute,  adminis- 
tered by  the  University  of  Minneaota. 

To  head  it,  a  committee  aftleoted  John 
Wood,  of  Leeds  UnivocBity,  Kngland.  a  chem- 
ist and  microbiologist  who  dlsoovered  how 
mercury,  accumulating  in  fish,  may  poison 
the  human  nervous  system. 

In  the  new  institute  on  Lake  Mlnnetonka, 
Jolin  Wood  guided  me  through  the  si>a''lfH"g 
laboratories  where  scientists  pursue  the  prob- 
lems and  wonders  of  fresh  water.  And,  by  ex- 
tension, of  Minnesota. 

"Our  work,"  he  said,  "is  the  freshwater 
system,  and  its  animals  and  plants,  from 
those  of  a  single  ceU  to  the  wlkl  rtoe  and 
beaver.  That,  and  combating  water  pollution. 

"Otir  goal  WiU  l>e  clear  lakes,  teeming  with 
ash,  and  enjoyed  by  people  who  know  that 
only  they  can  keep  them  that  way." 

John  Wood  and  Hutiert  Humphrey  are  both 
Minnesotans  by  adoption.  'Huragh  they  come 
from  far  different  places,  eaCh  has  a  home 
and  a  boat  on  a  Minnesota  lake. 

And  what  comes  through  when  you  talk  to 
either  one  of  them  is  that  water  is  the  maglo 
word.  No  poUticians  or  sclenUsts  out  there 
on  that  water.  Just  MlnneRotans, 

I  From  Fortune  magazine,  January  1976] 

How  MiNNaapoLis  Fends  Off  the 

Ubbak  Caisis 

(By  Oumey  Breckenfeld) 

Once  a  monument  to  the  nation's  wealth 
nnd  power,  the  big  city  in  America  has  lie- 
come  a  symbol  of  the  society's  ailments— i 
rampant  crime  in  the  streets,  fiscal  misman- 
agement, a  deteriorating  qiudity  of  life.  But 
more  and  more  often,  any  recitation  of  these 
urban  faUures  ends  up  with  mention  of  a 
shining  exception:  Minneapolis.  In  a  magic 
;^nrt  of  way,  that  city  has  taken  on  a  cloak  of 
glamour  as  the  place  where  a  lot  of  things 
are  going  right.  Out-of-town  delegations 
come  to  study  What  makes  it  tick,  and  its 
oyru  citizens  take  Just  pride  In  their  com- 


munity's success.  "This  Is  the  last  outpost 
oi  nrbSB  paradise.  The  problenw  hit  here 
last."  asys  Wayne  Thoaxpaaa.  former  city 
manager  of  Oakland,  CalifomU,  who  came 
to  Minneapolis  ten  years  ago  to  work  tor 
Dayton  Hudson  Corp.,  the  big  retail  chain. 
He  la  now  senior  vice  president. 

In  an  era  of  municipal  incompetence,  Mln- 
neapolte  boasts  good  government.  Its  fiscal 
structure  remains  sound;  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced, and  investors  are  satisfied  with  a  rel- 
atively low  yield  on  the  city's  bonds.  Some 
nel^borhoods  are  aging  and  a  few  look  a 
bit  shabby,  but  there  Is  notliing  approaching 
the  squalor  of  the  South  Bronx  or  of  some 
sections  of  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis. 
And  the  downtown,  far  from  deteriorating, 
has  been  given  new  vitality  and  distinction 
by  some  of  the  most  elegant  architecture  in 
the  land. 

SETlXSaS  WITH  A  WOSK  ETHIC 

The  whole  Minneapolis  region  has  an  un- 
usually homogeneous  population,  chiefly  ot 
SfiMwWnaTlan.  Oerman,  or  Yankee  descent, 
overwhelmingly  white  (97  percent),  and 
solidly  middle  daas.  TThe  city  escaped  the 
mass  migration  of  unskiUed  southern  blacks 
in  the  Fifttes  and  Sixties,  and  now  it  largely 
ea^pes  the  problems  of  poverty  and  racial 
friction  that  aflUct  other  cities. 

To  »  great  extant,  the  q>hit  of  Minnea- 
polis reflecte  the  character  of  Its  people. 
Early  settlers,  mostly  fanners,  brought  with 
them  a  work  ethic,  a  stnmg  sense  of  stif- 
re^Kmsibility,  and  a  aealous  dedication  to 
education.  At  its  second  session  in  1861. 
seven  years  before  Minnesota  became  a  state 
the  territorial  legislature  passed  the  law 
creating  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Today 
the  school  ranks  among  the  naticm's  finest, 
though  it  is  also  among  the  largest,  with 
45.000  students  on  the  Minneapolis  campus 
alone.  Among  the  nation's  twenty-five  big- 
gest metropoUtan  areas,  the  Minneapolis  re- 
gion has  the  lowest  rate  <a  high-school 
dropouts. 

A  visitor  to  Minneapolis  qulciay  notices 
the  evidence  of  civic  pride,  civility,  and  mu- 
tual trust.  "People  care  about  this  place." 
ssys  David  W.  Preus,  the  nmntng  minister 
who  is  president  of  the  Minneapolis-based 
American  Lutheran  Church.  "And  they're 
cooperative.  There's  a  conviction  that  if  peo- 
ple keep  plugging,  something  constructive 
will  come  out.  There  is  a  devotion  to 
democratic  process.  Faith  hasnt  been  lost." 
The  high  level  of  morale  derives  partly 
from  another  of  Minneapolis's  special  ad- 
vsutages:  its  relatively  sraaU  siae  (1976 
population:  416,000).  Much  of  the  infor- 
mality and  convenience  ot  a  midwestem 
small  town  is  sttU  preswved.  and  dUzens 
have  a  sense  of  control  over  their  local  gov- 
ernment. Tet  MinneapoUa  Is  no  backwater. 
It  is  the  center  of  business  and  finance  In 
a  metropolitan  area  large  enough  (pecula- 
tion: 2.000.000.  including  the  801,000  in  rival 
St.  Paul)  to  have  a  symphony  orchestra  re- 
spected arotmd  the  world,  three  art  museums, 
and  more  than  two  dozen  legitimate  theaters. 

A   LOVE   AFFAIR   WITH    THE   OTTTDOOHS 

The  low  population  density  of  Minneapolis 
and  its  suburbs  has  certainly  helped  the  city 
avert  any  tensions  brought  about  by  crowd- 
ing. This  diffused  pattern  of  settiement  im- 
poses huge  costs  (for  roads,  sewers,  travel, 
etc.)  but,  as  Arthur  Naftalin,  a  distlnjgulshed 
mayor  of  Minneapolis  In  the  Sixties,  notes, 
"It  is  a  great  social  boon."  Easy  access  to 
nature,  in  town  or  out,  nourishes  a  mass 
love  affair  with  outdoor  sports  and  recrea- 
tion. People  used  to  seal  themselves  indoors 
during  the  frigid  winter.  Now  they  come  out 
by  the  thousands  for  crosscountry  skiing,  ice 
skating,  snowshoeing,  iceboatlng,  and  ice 
hockey.  In  summer,  highways  are  Jammed 
every  weekend  with  camper  trucks  heading 
fOT  a  cabin  in  the  woods  and  cars  towing 
the  family  boat  on  a  trailer  toward  a  lake 


up  north.  By  some  estimates,  the  exodus  in- 
volves a  fifth  of  the  area's  populatioci. 

The  outdoors  is,  ot  oourse.  •  great  leveler. 
Factory  workers  flalh  alongsMIe  bankers  and 
corporation  preatdaata.  Btch  and  poor  kids 
skate  on  the  same  lakes.  Executives  go  hunt- 
ing with  postmen.  The  tradition  of  ^alltar- 
lanlKm,  which  Is  part  populist  ami  part  old 
shoe,  q>il]8  into  other  realms.  Thi  rich  and 
powerful — and  there  are  a  lot  of  them — live 
Oerald  BauenhCKSt,  whose  contracting  and 
concerts,  dowagers  in  long  dresses  are  gen- 
eraly  outnumbered  by  youths  in  Jeans. 

Shnpllclty  and  fairness  are  key  Ingredients 
of  the  thriving  commercial  life  as  well.  "Min- 
neapolis is  a  great  place  to  do  business,"  says 
Gorald  Bauenhorst,  whose  contracting  and 
developing  ccunpany  tocA  in  some  M3  mlUion 
in  1974.  "Ill  teU  you  why  in  one  word:  in- 
tegrity. We  prepare  for  Jobs  costing  as  much 
as  6SO0/)0O  or  6400,000  from  data  we  get  on 
the  trtephone.  In  twenty-five  years,  I've  never 
been  caught  In  a  bind  doing  that.  People 
dont  maneuvo'  and  try  to  cut  comers  on 
you.  I  could  never  t^erate  that  way  around, 
say,  New  York." 

In  that  atmosphere,  a  remarkable  number 
of  companies  have  grown  into  majcv  national 
or  multinational  enterprises.  Among  the  na- 
tion's metropblltan  aieaa,  the  Twin  Cities 
ranks  seventeenth  in  population,  slightly 
below  Oniston  and  Newark.  Bat  It  stands 
seventh  In  the  number  at  corpotatians  on 
the  twpFoBTDWx  600  lists  and  the  six  "fifty 
largest^'  lists,  with  thlr^-aU  nitzlea  In  aU. 
Among  thorn  are  two  of  the  nattonls  largest 
oranputer  oompanlea— HOaaywrtl  and  Oontiol 
DatBr— as  waU  aa  a  diversity  of  sueh  other 
giants  aa  Oeneral  MlUs.  Mlnmwnta  MHi|t»g  ft 
Manufacturing,  Pllldniry,  Oamhie-akogmo, 
CHem  GMant,  and  Investcn  Diverslfled  Serv- 
ices, the  large  mutual-fund  oongtooMrate. 

XJitmn  geographer  John  Et.  Borchert,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Unlverst^  of  Minnesota,  argues 
convinolna^  that  the  flowering  of  innovative 
entreprraeorshlp  is  what  aooounts  for  most 
of  the  regkm^i  (and  state's)  Jobs  and  income. 
Neither  location,  natural  resources,  nor  the 
hi^  cost  of  labor  favor  the  place.  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Paul  lie  too  far  from  great  oenters 
of  population  for  heavy  Industry  to  flonrtah. 
The  ^""^fi^imdant  stands  of  ttanbar  were 
exhausted  sixty  years  ago.  UtUe  ot  the  state's 
grain  crop  is  still  milled  there;  Oeoeral  miiib, 
for  example,  has  only  one  small  plant  left 
in  Minnesota.  Even  so.  says  Borchert,  In  1978 
liUnneapolls  had  more  pubUetty  hdd  com- 
panies doing  over  610  million  a  year  of  busi- 
ness than  any  other  city  its  size  in  the  n.S. 
Part  of  that  achievement  is  a  dividend  from 
the  community  investment  in  education.  Its 
large  suj^ly  of  highly  trained  young  men 
and  women  has  helped  the  region  over  the 
past  decade  to  beocnne  one  of  the  nation's 
three  top  centers  of  electronics  and  related 
technical  companies  (along  with  Boston  and 
California's  Santa  Clara  County) . 

BtrSIKESSICEN    DIG   DEEP   VOK    GOOD    WORICS 

Corporate  executives  devote  an  astonishing 
amount  of  their  time — and  money — to  good 
woiks  and  civic  affairs.  Management  of  most 
of  the  major  corporations  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  their  founding 
famUles,  but  the  professional  managers  who 
have  taken  their  place  are  no  less  dedicated 
to  the  community.  Ten  companies,  including 
some  of  the  largest,  now  fOUow  the  practice 
6tt.rted  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Dayton  family 
Of  donating  5  percent  of  their  department 
store's  pretax  earnings  to  community  better- 
ment, the  mart  mum  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment lets  companies  deduct  in  computing 
their  income  taxes.  Over  the  past  six  years, 
private  sources  have  contributed  so«ne  670 
milUon  to  Twin  Cities  cultural  organisations. 
Fund  drives  under  way  or  about  to  begin  in 
the  area  are  out  to  get  a  staggering  6666  mU- 
lion,  of  which  some  6212  mlUlon  has  already 
been  raised. 
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lUz  policies  help  make  Minneapolis  a  head- 
quarCsn  dty  nther  than  a  manuTacturlng 
center.  Botli  property  taxes  and  corporate 
taxes  are  high  (tbouch  the  former  hxn  re- 
cently been  reduced,  the  latter  have  gone  up) . 
Tbe  sute  Income  tax  la  steeply  gnduated: 
lor  families  of  four  with  income  of  $BJiOO  to 
c.25,00ff.  It  18  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

Minneapolis  has  acme  other  disadvantages. 
The  low-denstty  sprawl  fostered  by  an  all- 
u>o-efBclent  freeway  system  means  that  85 
percent  of  the  Twin  Cities  labor  force  gets  to 
work  by  private  auto,  while  the  mase-translt 
system  consisting  entirely  of  buses,  runs  a 
large  and  growing  deficit.  One  result  of  the 
dependence  on  autos  Is  that  parking  lots  and 
garages  occupy  a  quarter  of  downtown 
Minneapolis. 

A  whole  new  strip  city  of  industry,  office 
parks,  shopping  centers,  nightclubs,  and  even 
a  twenty-four-story  flxianclal  center  has 
formed  along  Interstate  Highway  494  near 
the  Mluneapolls-St.  Paul  airport  and  the  sta- 
dliun  shared  by  the  Vikings  and  Twins.  The 
strip  already  has  more  flrst-claas  hotel  and 
motel  rooms  than  downtown  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  combined,  and  some  authorities 
predict  It  will  aooa  provide  more  Jobs  than 
downtown  St.  Paul.  By  the  year  2000,  such 
growth  seems  likely  to  turn  the  Twin  Cities 
Into  triplets. 

wnrms  that  bxjtlo  CHAaAcrsa 

The  drawback  everybody  talks  about — the 
climate — Is  protmbly  a  diagalsed  blessing. 
Mtone^Mlia  summerB  are  homing  hot.  Win- 
ters are  stinging  eold  and  they  last  from 
Thanksgiving  to  April.  Connolaaetirs  oif  the 
climate  perceive  four  distlnet  phases:  the 
dark  of  December,  the  odd  of  January  (aver- 
age dally  low:  3*  Fahrenheit),  the  snow  of 
February,  and  anally  tbe  dead  of  winter,  in 
March.  Some  top  executives  report  that  ab- 
senteeism at  corporate  board  meetings  by 
out-of-state  directors  always  hits  a  peak  that 
month.  Tet  those  winters  imdoubtedly  con- 
trlbxrte  to  the  character  and  high  productiv- 
ity of  the  hardy  inhabitants.  As  Qerry  Rauen- 
horst  says,  -JI  you're  lazy,  it's  easier  to  be 
where  It  doeent  freeae." 

The  business  dtmate,  unlike  the  weather, 
l3  by  no  means  the  same  In  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  The  difference  has  helped  to  foster 
the  notorious  rivalry  between  the  two  cities. 
St.  Paul,  predominantly  Catholic,  la  a  big 
railroad  town  and  the  seat  of  state  gov- 
ernment. Minneapolis,  predominantly  Pro- 
testant and  heavily  Lutheran,  has  a  more 
diversified  economy.  St.  Paul  Is  older  and 
once  was  the  larger  city,  but  MlnneapolU 
passed  It  in  1880  as  settiers  followed  the 
railroads   across   tbe  Northwest   frontier. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  rulued 
the  region's  Northwest  trade,  and  with  tbe 
Depression  of  the  Thirties,  St.  Paul's  econ- 
omy all  but  collapsed.  Fokttinx,  reporting  on 
a  wave  of  strike  violence  that  helped  turn 
Minneapolis  from  an  open-shop  city  Into  a 
heavily  unionized  one  ("Kevolt  in  the  North- 
west." April,  1936),  noted  that  St.  Paul's 
"economic  decadence"  had  bred  "an  unmis- 
takable inferiority  complex  betrayed  by  a 
conspicuous  scorn  of  bustling  Minneapolis. 
The  Twin  Cities  hate  each  other." 

Commercially,  St.  Paul  is  still  the  under- 
dog struggling  to  catch  up.  Its  downtown 
looks  drab  despite  some  recent  and  fairly 
extensive  rebuilding.  Its  retail  sales  are  about 
half  those  of  Minneapolis,  and  several 
months  a^o  a  local  columnist  counted  139 
vacant  storefronts.  Nonetheless,  St.  Paul 
ii  doing  better  at  hanging  on  to  Its  resi- 
dents. Since  1950,  St.  Paul's  population  has 
declined  by  only  3  percent,  while  Mlnneap- 
olls's  has  gone  down  20  percent.  The  dis- 
parity was  caused  partly  by  freeway  con- 
struction, which  ripped  bigger  boles  In  Min- 
neapolis, and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  vacant  residential  land  ittstetl  long- 
er In  St.  Paul. 
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STASTLNC  Wrru  THX  S£wnts 

Tht  fortunea  ot  the  two  oltlae  not  only 
Intertwine  but  Increasingly  depend  on  their 
relations  with  the  more  populous  suburbs. 
What  Is  really  Unpreoelve  about  the  Twin 
Cities — and  instructive  to  other  cities  will- 
ing   to    learn — is    that    they    have    burled 
enough  of  their  old  enmity  to  work  together. 
With  their  suburbs,  they  have  forged  a  new 
and  so  far  quite  successful  strategy  for  the 
management  of  a  whole  urban  region.  The 
centerpiece  of  this  rare  achievement  is  the 
Metropolitan  Council,  first  of  its  kind  In  the 
VS.  After  rejecUng  the  Idea  In  four  previous 
sessions,  the  state  legislature  finally  created 
the   council   In   1967   to  bring   order  out  of 
governmental  chaos  around  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  Metro  Coimcll  took  Jurisdiction,  up 
to  a  point,  over  the  S.OOO-square-mUe  metro- 
politan  area,    and    its   seven    counties,    135 
municipalities,  sixty  townships,   and   nearly 
one   hundred    special    districts    for   schools, 
parks,  Ubrarles.  etc.  WeU  aware  that  voters 
have    usually    rejected    such    consolidation 
wherever   It   has   been   propoeed.   the  state 
legislature  stopped  short  of  creating  a  full- 
fledged  metropolitan  government.  The  law- 
makers limited  Metro's  scope  to  matters  that 
demand   regional   decisions :    major   sewers, 
highway   routes,    maas    transit,    solid-waste 
disposal,  parks  and  open  space,  airport  sites, 
and    regional    planning.    To    avoid    getting 
snarled  In  administrative  details,  tbe  ooun- 
cU  operates  like  a  corporate  holding  com- 
pany, setting  policies  to  be  carried  out  main. 
ly  through  semi-independent  commlsslona. 
Tbe    principal    problem    that    Metro    has 
brought   Into   being    to  solve    was   that  of 
suburban  sewage.  As  early  as   1960,  health 
authorities    discovered    that    thousands    of 
backyard  wells  In  suburbia  were  being  con- 
taminated by  backyard  septic  tanks,  and  that 
pollution  was  endangered  lakes  and  rivers  as 
well  as  the  area's  underground  water  table. 
The  obvious  solution,  a  regional  sewerage 
system,  had  become  bogged  down  In  wrang- 
ling about  how  and  where  to  build  it.  After 
Metro  was  established,  the  councU  quickly 
ended  the  sewer  Impasse.  The  Metropolitan 
Waste  Control   Board    took   over  all   trunk 
lines  and  major  treatment  plants,  absorbed 
a  clutter  of  Independent  sewer  districts,  and 
floated  9104  million  In  bonds  to  expand  sew- 
erage facilities. 

Metro  has  made  a  number  of  controversial 
decisions.  Twice  the  council  has  struck  down 
proposals  by  the  Airport  Commission  for  a 
huge  second  airport  In  the  peat  bogs.  And 
It  blocked  construction  of  a  $3-bllllon  rail- 
transit  system  after  studies  Indicated  the 
network  would  carry  only  7  percent  of  the 
region's  Jobholders  to  work.  Tixv  council  has 
even  nudged  reluctant  suburbs  hito  accept- 
ing limited  amounts  of  low-income  housing 
in  exchange  for  approval  of,  for  example,  a 
park. 

Such  decisions  have  Involved  Metro  in  con- 
siderable friction.  But  when  challenged  In 
the  legislature,  the  council  has  not  only 
triumphed,  but  often  won  more  power  to 
make  its  views  prevail.  Today,  the  council 
screens  applications  by  other  governmental 
units  for  federal  grants  and  subsidies  (dis- 
approval Is  fatal),  appoints  the  members  of 
some  commissions,  and  oversees  their  capi- 
tal budgets.  And  it  can  block  for  a  year  a 
development  plan,  public  or  private,  that  Is 
of  "metroploltan  .significance"  and  in  conflict 
with  plans  of  Its  own.  In  short,  Metro  has 
enough  clout  to  do  a  Job  that  is  hardly  even 
attempted  around  most  large  cltie.5. 

BEACHINl.     our    TO    THE     ISSUES 

The  seedbed  in  which  the  Metro  Council 
concept  took  root,  a  Minneapolis- based  non- 
partisan group  called  the  Citizens  League, 
is  ore  of  the  region's  most  unusual  assets. 
Its  money  comes  from  di^es,  plus  foundation 
.ind  bu3ine.ss  grants,  but  its  strength  lies  lu 
tlie  expertise   and    willingats.^   of   Its  d'rcr- 


tors—bualuessmen,  women,  academic  in- 
tellectuals— and  many  of  its  8,000  members 
to  spend  vast  amounts  of  time  studying  In- 
cipient problems.  Their  wide-ranging  pro- 
posals, unlike  tbo«e  of  most  "good  govern- 
ment" groups,  command  serious  attention. 
"The  political  system  doesn't  reach  out  any 
distance  to  meet  Issues,"  explains  executive 
director  Ted  Kolderle.  a  former  editoilal 
writer  for  the  Minneapolis  Star.  "So  we  try 
to  raise  Issues  where  Interests  conflict,  and 
resolve  them  on  a  metropolitan  scale." 

In    Its    Innovative    way,    the    league    has 
generated  progress  on  several  urban  prob- 
lems. Including  property  taxes.  A  league  pro- 
posal led  the  state  to  adopt  a  law  to  halt 
the    destructive    rivalry    among    cities    and 
suburbs    for    new    business    and    Industry, 
which  pay  hefty  real-estate  taxes.  Tbe  law, 
called  the  Fiscal  IMi^>arltles  Act.  la  another 
national  first,  and  applies  only  to  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area.  In  essence.  It  lets 
individual  localities  keep  only  60  percent  of 
the  tax  revenue  from  new  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial property  and  Increased  assessments 
on  existing  property  of  the  same  type.  The 
other  40  percent  Is  redistributed  among  the 
300-odd  taxing  dUtrlcts  In  the  area.  The  law 
took  effect  only  last  year,  after  the  state  su- 
preme court  upheld  Its  constitutionality,  so 
it  is  too  soon  to  Judge  the  long-range  effect. 
But  the  measxire  should  help  municipalities 
resist   the   temptation   to   woo   plants   that 
nilght  ravage  the  environment,  or  to  engage 
in  "fiscal  coning"  to  keep  poor  fam)ii«ff  out. 
The  innovative  aplrlt  has  led  some  of  the 
region's  big  companies  to  get  Involved  In  a 
new  form  of  transit.  Concerned  about  trafilc 
Jams  in  company  parking  lots,  St.  Paul's  3M 
Corp.  beg^an  testing  unconventional  ways  to 
reduce   the   number   of  Its   employees   who 
drive  their  cars  to  work.  It  arranged  for  a 
$l-a-day    subsertptlon    bus     to    a    nearby 
suburb,   but  the  bus  attracted  only  a  few 
rlderB.   Then   the   company   bought   half   a 
dosen  twelve-peeeenger  vans  and  found  six 
employees,  eeeh  of  whom  was  willing  to  haul 
eleven  feUow  workers  to  and  from  their  Jobs. 
Drivers  are  allowed  to  use  the  vans  In  off- 
hours  fOT  personal  trips  and  they  can  keep 
the  fare  (averaging  $2«.2S  a  month)   for  all 
passengers  beyond  the  first  eight  to  sign  up. 
The  scheme  clicked  and  SM  now  has  seventy 
vans  hauling  some  800  of  Its  employees  to 
Work.  General  Mills,  Honeywell,  and  Control 
Data  have  also  adopted  the  plan. 

A    NOOSE   TO   CONTAIN    SPKAWL 

The  most  ambitious — and  controversial — 
e»ort  around  Minneapolis  to  control  tbe  re- 
gion's destiny  Involves  the  Metro  Council's 
plan  to  Impose  broad  land-use  controls  on 
almost  all  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  com- 
I'lex  scheme,  which  the  legislature  must  ap- 
prove before  it  goes  Into  effect,  is  Intended 
to  stop  vuban  sprawl.  Metro  plaimers  insist 
that,  unless  checked,  scattered  settlemeut 
v.lli  spread  over  another  1,000  square  miles 
by  1990  and  make  the  place  look  like,  well, 
New  Jersey.  The  Metropolitan  Developmeui 
Guide  proposes  to  concentrate  most  future 
growth  in  sixteen  "centers"  (including  down- 
town Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul).  Except  fc.r 
these  clusters,  the  whole  area  would  Iw- 
dlvlded  into  urban  and  rural  zones,  and  the 
council  would  simply  refuse  to  provide  .'-.ewer 
service  in  the  rural  part 

In  theory,  this  arrangement  is  supposed  to 
save  taxpayers  92  billion  between  now  and 
1990  because  fewer  new  roads  and  water  and 
sewer  lines  would  be  needed.  If  the  plan 
works,  it  would  obviously  Increase  the  pro- 
portion of  new  houalng  built  In  or  near  the 
two  center  cities.  It  Is  possible  that  soaring 
gasoline  prices  and  stringent  energy-conser- 
vation measured  will  compile  such  a  trend  In 
any  case.  But  by  placing  a  noose  around  the 
area  where  builders  can  erect  bomee  and 
npartmeuts,  Metro  seems  equally  apt  to  pro- 
mote development  in  tbe  boondocks  b«yond 
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its  Jurisdiction,  thos  increasing  the  nrry 
sprawl  Uiat  controls  ar?  supposed  to  curML 
Moreover,  since  nobody  Is  suggefBtlttg  prto* 
controls  on  raw  land,  it  la  logtbal  to  coai^ttdt 
that  the  price  of  buUdable  land  inside  Vb» 
noose  will  soar,  pushing  the  alnady  stiff  prim 
of  new  housing  in  the  Twin  Cities  hl^er 
.si  ill. 

Some  earlier  government  blimders  have  al- 
reHdy  added  to  the  Minneapolis  region's 
housing  difficulties.  The  state's  8  percent  usu- 
ry ceiling  on  mortgage  interest  rates  means 
that  almost  no  conventional  mortgage  money 
has  been  available  for  nearly  two  years.  And 
a  two-year-old  ^eal-estate  tax  freeze  for  el- 
derly home  owners  who  have  lived  In  tbe  same 
house  for  at  least  a  year  Is  encotiraglng  space 
hoarding.  Just  as  rent  control  does.  Tba  Min- 
neapolis area  has  long  taken  piide  in  the 
high  proportion  of  people  (78  pMwent)  who 
live  in  their  own  homes.  Thousands  al  those 
homes  are  inhabited  by  senior  dttzexa  who 
no  longer  need  so  mnch  space.  But  the  tax 
freeze,  as  James  Hetland,  a  former  cbaliman 
of  Metro  Council,  puts  It.  "makes  the  borne 
they  always  had  the  cheapest  hiime  they  can 
get." 

The  Commission  on  Minnesotals  Future, 
created  by  the  legislature  In  1978.  has  pre- 
dicted a  severe  housing  shortage,  starttsg  In 
three  or  foiir  years.  Some  efforts  that  oilgbt 
have  helped  forestall  It  have  fallen  short.  Two 
partly  built  new  towns — Cedar-Slvenlde,  on 
the  edge  of  the  IhUverslty  of  lOnneeota  cam- 
pus, and  Jonathan,  cm  6X)00  acres  of  farmland 
twenty  miles  from  downtown — have  been 
saved  ftom  ooUapee  mainly  beoatise  HDD 
granted  the  deveilopors  a  moratorium  on  In- 
terest payments  on  $45  million  of  federally 
guaranteed  bonds. 

A  BUUTK  ETC  VOa  TUX  BUnsOIfi  TBADES 

A  Show  of  force  by  organized  labor  Is  de- 
priving MlnneapMs  of  several  hundred  of  the 
inexpenslye  rental  units  that  It  badly  needs. 
Union  action  stopped  General  IflUs  fMm  0> 
nanclng  a  Mlnnei^tolls  remodeling  contrac- 
tor who  was  turning  decrepit  three-story 
brick  apartment  houses  Into  attractlT*  #alk- 
up  flats  renting  from  (SS  to  9300  a  mn«ti». 
With  the  aid  of  $800,000  from  General  Min., 
James  Larson  had  renovated  some  800  apart- 
ments In  a  neighborhood  at  the  edge  of 
downtown  before  the  building  unions  grew 
Indignant  because  he  was  using  nonnnlon  la- 
bor, paid  nmalderably  less  than  union  scale. 

The  state  A.FI1.-CJ.0,  called  for  a  nation- 
wide boycott  of  all  General  Mills  products, 
and  the  ocxnpany  reluctantly  withdrew  Its 
financial  backing.  Larson  shut  down  the  re- 
modeling part  of  bis  operation  and  laid  off 
some  forty  workmen.  At  imlon  pay  scales,  he 
says,  he  might  have  to  raise  rents  by  an  aver- 
age of  $100  a  month,  pricing  himself  out  of 
the  market.  The  "biggest  union  beef,"  he 
says,  was  that  be  bought  $8,000  worth  of 
kitchen  cabinets  every  month  from  a  non- 
union group  of  native  Indians,  the  Wood- 
hammer  Collective,  at  a  time  when  many 
union  carpenters  were  out  of  work.  Larson 
adds:  "This  state,  county,  and  city  are  0011- 
t  rolled  by  labor  to  a  degree  I  can  hardly 
helieve." 

Smarting  over  editorials  In  Mimieapolis 
and  St.  Paul  newspapers  attacking  the  unions 
lor  using  dog-in-the-manger  tactics,  David 
Roe,  the  onetime  plasterer  who  Is  president 
of  the  Minnesota  A  J.L.-C.I.O.,  said  not  long 
ago  over  a  cigar  and  whiskey  In  the  IDS  Cen- 
ter. "We  feel  damn  bad  about  all  this.  We're 
iiietUng  a  black  eye."  Nevertheless,  the  unions 
have  been  standing  firm. 

it  Is  evident  that.  If  urban  problems  reach 
ihe  Twin  Cities  last,  they  do  eventually  ar- 
rive. Like  other  central  cities,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  are  Increasingly  becoming  re- 
positories for  their  region's  elderly  and  poor. 
Among  the  fifty  largest  cities.  Minneapolis  at 
last  count  ranked  No.  1  In  lt«  proportion  of 
residents  8lxty-flv«  years  old  or  more.  The 
ntimber  of  Minneapolis  children  supported 


by  the  aid  fbr  dependent  Children  program 
has  risen  84  percent  in  five  years. 

The  regton>  rehouse  to  these  i«obIems 
win  be  affected  subtly  trat  powerfully  by  a 
new  atmosphere  In  ptibllo  affairs.  For  dec- 
ades in  Minnesota,  no  single  group — ethnic, 
religious,  labor,  or  business— has  been  able 
to  dominate  politics.  Three  patterns  evolved: 
Temporary  coalitions,  nonpartisan  candi- 
dacies for  Jocal  and  most  state  offices,  and  a 
government  In  which  citizens  serving  part 
time  occupied  many  key  positions.  These  ar- 
rangements prevented  the  rise  of  political 
noachines,  kept  elections  focused  on  Issues 
and  personalities  raster  than  party  loyalties, 
and  drew  many  men  of  outstanding  talent 
into  pollUcal  life. 

The  beginnings  of  what  may  be  a  momen- 
tous shift  have  become  evident  since  the 
Democratlc-Farmer-Labor  party  ci^tured 
control  of  the  I^;Islattire  two  years  ago  for 
the  first  time  In  the  state's  history.  The  law 
prohibiting  candidates  for  crataln  offices  from 
rimning  tmd«r  party  labels  has  been  repealed. 
Legislative  sessions  have  stretched  to  tbe 
point  that  many  veteran  lawmakers  have 
quit  because  they  can  no  longer  afford  to 
spend  so  much  time  away  from  their  liveU- 
hood.  A  new  law  permits  unions  to  spvoA 
their  dues  In  state  or  local  elections,  though 
corporate  contributions  are  still  banned.  The 
largest  single  bloc  in  the  legislature  now  con- 
sists of  members  of  a  militant  schoolteachers' 
union. 

CHALLENfflSS   TO   THE   GOOD   LIFE 

To  the  extent  that  these  and  other  changes 
reduce  broad  citizen  particlpatton  in  govern- 
ment, MiimeapoUs  and  the  rest  of  Minnesota 
wlU  have  lost  a  vital  IngredlBnt  of  ttieir  suc- 
cessful society.  Last  fall,  a  maveriidc  former 
mayor  named  Charles  Stenvig,  a  tough-talk- 
ing police  lieutenant  running  on  a  law-and- 
order  platform,  stunned  Minneapolis  by  re- 
gaining that  office  by  a  mlnnscnle  600-vot» 
margin.  Many  analysts  dismiss  his  upset  vic- 
tory as  an  aberration,  for  the  voter  turnout 
was  nnnsually  small.  Still,  the  complacency 
gave  the  city  a  mayor  its  voters  had  turned 
out  of  office  by  a  big  margin  two  years  earlier. 

Given  Its  new  and  complex  problems.  Min- 
neapolis may  find  it  Just  as  hard  to  keep  Its 
good  life  together  as  It  was  to  achieve  It.  Tet 
the  genius  of  the  city  is  Its  people  and  theh: 
propensity  for  overcoming  obstacles.  By 
working  together  they  have  not  only  given 
the  city  a  glamorous  new  heart,  but  built  a 
modem  economy  that  trltimpbs  over  adverse 
climate,  geography,  and  taxation.  Their  busi- 
uess  leaders  have  set  a  standard  of  corpo- 
rate citizenship  that,  If  widely  copied,  would 
profoundly  alter  the  shape  of  American 
phUanthropy,  culture,  and  cities — all  for  the 
better.  One  should  not  underestimate  the 
power  of  such  a  citizenry  to  overcome  new 
challenges.  On  balance,  that  great  asset  may 
be  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  Minneapolis 
a  shining  e.xception  among  American  cities. 

(From  Fortune  Magazine,  Jan.  1976] 
A  Crrr  Shapkd  Fob  People,  Indoobs  and  Out 

Corporations  occasionally  have  trouble  per- 
suading coveted  executives  to  move  to 
MlnneapoUs.  They  regularly  find  themselves 
unable  to  persuade  employees  to  accept  a 
transfer  away.  People  fall  in  love  with  the 
city's  way  of  life. 

After  fifte^m  years  of  ambitious  rebuild- 
ing, the  marveously  compact  downtown  has 
been  transformed  into  an  unconunonly  ex- 
hilarating and  cosmopolitan  place.  Foun- 
tains, sidewalk  cafes,  and  tree-filled  plazas 
have  been  added,  and  several  new  architec- 
tural gems  provide  elegance  and  grandeur. 
The  most  notable  are  Philip  JcAnson's  IDS 
Center,  Gimnar  Birkerts's  shimmering  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  and  Mlnoru  Tamasakl's 
portlcoed  temple  for  Northwestern  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  They  lift  the  eye  above 
commonplace  older  bntldlngs. 


Downtown  MlnneapoUs  Invites  and  iwwards 
tiie  pedestrian.  Indoors  and  out.  Ifhxmet  Man, 
now  el^t  years  old, ^rawB  stroDersattd  shop- 
p«n  with  large  plutfeir  boxes.  InfoimatloDal 
kkMlES.  and  heated  sidewalks  and  bus  Shelters. 
Knitting  downtown  together  Is  a  network  of 
indoor  walkways  and  a  heated  and  alr-oondl- 
tloned  system  of  Skyway  passages.  Batirely 
financed  by  private  funds,  the  skyway  crones 
steeets  on  carpeted  bridges  and  weaves 
through  «■  to  thirty-eight  buUdlngB  In  eleven 
blocks. 

A  recently  started  renewal  project  will  cre- 
ate additional  close-in  hoiwlng,  which  Is 
much  needed,  and  will  tie  some  of  the  etty'a 
famed  cultural  attractions  mto  the  down- 
town ambit.  mcoUet  MaU  wlU  be  extended 
four  UoCks,  past  Orchestra  Hau,  and  a  mpnt 
of  "greenway"  wiU  lead  to  a  park  acnaa  from 
ttie  Guthrie  Theater  and  tta  woild-teaMras 
neighbor,  the  Walker  Art  Center.  Shortly 
beyond  Ue  lakes  and  parks  that  are  the  sig- 
nature of  MinneapOUs's  devotion  to  outdoor 
Ufe. 


SEVENTIETH  AMMIVERSART  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  AIR  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL L£AGUE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  League  (A  Greater 
Cinciimatl  Is  holding  its  70th  annual 
meetiDe.  This  organization  grew  out  of 
the  Snudce  Abatement  League,  which  was 
started  in  1906.  It  was  the  first  group 
in  the  Nation  to  be  oiganiaed  solely  for 
the  purpose  cA  educating  citizens  on  the 
dangers  and  causes  of  air  pottutten.  I 
commend  the  annual  repmrt  of  the  league 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  inf onnation 
and  ask  unanimous  craisent  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  salute  the  members  of 
the  league  for  their  leadership  in  the 
Cincinnati  community. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  rowrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 
Annual  Bxpoax  to  the  Aik  Poixutiom  Coh- 

Txoi.  Lxacuz  or  Gsxatb  CnrcmHAXz 
(By  Charles  Howlson,  Executive  Secretary) 
In  this  bicentennial  year  it  Is  fitting  and 
proper  for  us  to  reflect  on  the  programs  and 
movements  which  have  been  of  outstanding 
benefit  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  this  city 
and  to  this  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Air  pollution  Is  no  resi>ecter  of  rank  or 
wealth,  of  property  or  position,  or  of  poUtl- 
cal  boundaries.  Tlius  all  persons  in  the  area 
and  their  property  may  be  subject  to  Its 
harmful  effects. 

Old  records  including  reports  In  the  pub- 
lic press  of  the  time  demonstrate  that  the 
air  over  and  around  Cincinnati  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  was  almost  Indescribably 
dirty.  In  1906  a  group  of  concerned  and 
aroused  citizens  formed  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment League  of  HamUton  Coimty.  The  name 
of  the  organization  was  later  changed  to  The 
Air  Pollution  Control  League  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati. Thus,  the  organization  has  been  con- 
ducting Its  educational  campaign  for  seventy 
years  and  is  the  oldest  organization  of  Its 
kind  In  this  country. 

Recently  I  reviewed  the  minutes  of  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Leagiie  starting  back  in 
January  1906.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
who  some  of  the  original  incorporators  were. 
They  Included  Mrs.  Annie  Slnton  Taft,  J.  G. 
Schmidlapp  (Treasurer) ,  Frank  A.  Lee,  L.  A. 
Ault,  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed  (first  president) , 
W.  H.  Alms,  Harry  G.  Pounsford,  Lucien 
Wulsin,  Leopold  Eleybolte,  Mary  C.  Gal- 
lagher, Georglne  H.  Thomas,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Kerper,  William  C.  Procter,  and  Stephen  F, 
Dana.  Other  early  members  included  Mrs. 
Mary     Emery.     Howard     Wnrlit7»r,     Mitrrav 
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SCMoncood,  ProfeaBor  Loula  T.  Uore.  Miss 
Ratti  BaMaon,  Mias  lattbeU*  BUaoB.  Mn. 
Uarr  Wtttoy.  axxl  maay  «»then. 

Wagtnamttiy  tlw  Jjetgua  ooattiuiM  to  b« 
blMMd  vltli  a  boanl  at  trustaM  an4  a  mmt- 
berahlp  made  up  of  cltlacn  taadan  eonoamad 
with  probloms  ol  the  envlKMuaaDt  and  tJM 
need  for  a  ooatlaulc^  prograoa  to  reduce 
ueedlesB  poUution  of  the  aunoapbere. 

since  ccoking  with  the  League  In  February 
1946  aa  jour  executive  secretary,  I  have  given 
lectures  and  talks  before  a  great  maoy  civic 
clubs  and  educational  Inatltutlona  wherein 
we  proTtded  aaaantlal  Informatkm  about 
air  poUntloD  and  Ita  control — paat.  preaent, 
and  future. 

Durlnc  the  paat  year  we  have  given  lec- 
turea  bsfcae  tba  following  organizations: 
Taraeb  Day  ScbooL 
FtlnoataB  High  School  Kcology  eiub. 
Wyandot  Bementary  School  (Indian  HUl) . 
Satan  High  School. 
Sominlt  Ooontry  Day  School. 
Ohio-Kentucky  Progress  Committee. 
Hamilton  County  g'*^"T>T^n  Service. 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Service-,. 
Ooleraln  Ogb  School  Sdenoe  Club. 
City- Wide  Learning  Community   (Hughes 
High  School). 

Klwanls  Club  of  Clifton. 
I^tSanacte  Academy. 
Clnrtftnatt  Baaeotlvaa  Aasoclatlou. 
Southern  Ohio  CoUega. 
Cincinnati  Management  Association. 
Thew  lectures  pertain  to  "protecting  our 
air  reeources  In  an  industrial  society."  The 
dlsetoBlon  tnvolTes  the  importance  of  the 
effecta  of  air  pollution  on  health,  the  en- 
vironment,   the   eccnomy.    conservation    of 
natural  reaoureea,  the  energy  crisis,  popu- 
lation and  employment,  and  the  quality  of 
life  Itself. 

Concerned  citizens  at  all  levels  are  send- 
ing for  unbiased  information  on  air  pollu- 
tion, energy  requirements  and  the  interac- 
tions of  these  and  other  forces  on  our  na- 
tional life.  Our  commitment  ta  to  continue 
to  advance  the  knowledge  and  pracUce  of 
alx  pollnUon  control  In  our  area  commu- 
nities. 

We    have    also    been    privileged    to    assist 
other  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  while  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Cleaner  Air  Week  Com- 
mlUee    of    the    APCA    from    1949    through 
1970.  Cleaner  Air  Week   (originated  by  the 
league  In  1949)    la  an  educational  project 
oocurlng  In  late  October.  Ita  purpose  Is  to 
advance  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  air 
pollution    control    throughout    the    nation. 
The   Air    Pollution    Control    League   has 
prepared    several    publications    for    educa- 
tional purposes.  About  6,000  copies  of  the 
following    materials    were    distributed    dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  educators,  student.s,  and 
interested   civic  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals: 
The  Cleaner  Air  Commitment. 
The  Troubled  Air. 
A  Commitment  to  the  70s. 
The  Ohio  Air  Quality  Index. 
The  Energy  Crisis. 

Air  PoUuUon   Control-  Bene. nt.>   In  Rela- 
tion to  Cast. 
The  Catalytic  Converter  aiid  Related  Prob- 
lems. 

Some  Comments  on  Recent  Developments 
In  Air  Pollution  Control. 

While  our  major  concern  Is  the  need  for 
air  pollution  control,  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  need  for  additional  energy  and 
productivity  to  our  Industrial  society.  This 
also  concerns  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  We  must  make  both  short 
term  and  long  term  plans  for  a  safe  environ- 
ment. Someone  has  said,  "Tou  may  take 
what  you  want,  hot  you  mu«rt  be  willing  to 
pay  for  It." 

We  all  have  a  personal  stake  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  reduce  needless  pollu- 
tion of  the  air.  We  muft  also  provWe  for 
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our  economic  needs  and  the  employment 
of  1 V^  to  2  million  persons  entering  the  lab<» 
forca  each  year.  Health  problems  are  In- 
volved. Wa  are  aU  Involved.  We  have  a  great 
reapact  far  the  enormous  problems  Involved 
and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  mutual  aid  pro- 
vided by  cooperating  industries  in  this  com- 
munity. 

There  Is  hope  that  with  wise  leadership 
and  a  continuing  educational  program  as 
conducted  by  the  Air  PoIluUon  Control 
League  of  Greater  Cincinnati.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  manage  the  problems  of  our  econ- 
omy, energy  needs,  and  the  environment. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
INVESTMENT  CAPITAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
benefits  of  a  serious  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  energy  conservation  are  well 
known,  whether  from  the  perspective  of 
maintaining  a  healthy  national  economy 
oi  In  reducing  our  dependence  on  Im- 
ported oil.  But  It  is  equally  dear  that  one 
of  the  major  barriers  to  achieving  a 
higher  level  of  energy  conservation  Is  the 
difHculty  of  obtaining  the  front-end  cap- 
ital that  Is  needed  to  accomplish  energy 
conservation  improvements. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Lola  Redford.  presi- 
dent of  Consumer  Action  Now,  described 
the  critical  role  that  capital  plays  In 
making  energy  conservation  a  reality. 
She  tells  the  story  of  CAN'S  unawxess- 
ful  attempt  to  help  h»tall  a  solar  hot 
water  heater  in  a  New  York  City  cooper- 
ative apartment  and  describes  the  lessons 
cf  this  experiment. 

Ms.  Redford  concludes  that  invest- 
ment incentives  for  energy  conservation 
are  urgently  needed,  akmg  the  lines  of 
the  provisions  contained  In  S.  2932,  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Lola  Redford's  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  edi- 
torial, "America's  Wasted  Energy,"  that 
appeared  In  the  February  22,  1976,  Issue 
cf  the  Sacramento  Bee  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TE.STOIONY  OF  LOTJl  ReOFORD 

Good  Morning.  My  name  is  Lola  Redford, 
I  am  the  Director  of  Consumer  Action  Now 
(CAN)  an  organization  with  its  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City,  and  with  me  today  is 
Susannah  Lawrence,  Director  of  our  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  office.  CAN  was  formed  six 
years  ago  as  the  result  of  our  concern  for 
environmental  quality  and  specifically  how 
consumer  behavior  aifects  our  envlronnaent. 
This  point  of  view  has  given  CAN  a  wide 
scope  of  Interests,  from  air  poUutlon  and 
toy  safety,  to  over-the-counter-drugs  and 
no-fault  insurance.  However,  of  the  many 
topics  which  have  concerned  us,  energy  prob- 
lems and  solutions  have  now  become  our 
major  focus.  Along  with  other  environmental 
organizailonfl.  we  were  alarmed  about  the 
energy  crisis  long  before  It  became  a  national 
Issue.  We  began  to  realize  the  enormous  Im- 
portance of  conserving  o\ir  dwindling  supply 
of  fossil  fuels  and  developing  clean  and  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

By  renewable  energy  sources  we  mean  en- 
ergy   tha*:    emanates   directly   or   Indirectly 


from  the  sun's  radiation,  such  aa:  solar- 
themud  power.  bloconTersion.  ocean-themtal 
gradlenis,  and  wind  power.  T}>aae  are  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  crisis  that  r«(pect  the 
vulnerability  of  our  life  suataliUng  re- 
sources'—the  air.  water  and  the  good  earth. 

By  conservation,  wo  do  not  mean  ration- 
ing, but  the  encouragement  of  Investments 
that  will  enable  us  to  use  energy  more  effl- 
cienUy  and  the  development  of  lifestyles  In 
which  It  is  the  quality  of  life  not  the  quan- 
tity of  things  that  Is  most  Important. 

We  need  to  conserve  the  fossil  fuels  that 
are  avaUable  because  they  are  very  limited. 
Our  main  sources  of  energy  today  are  oU  and 
natural  gas.  Recent  studies  reveal  that  pe- 
troleum production  may  have  already 
reached  a  peak  and  that  UJ3  sources  will 
probably  be  exhausted  In  16  to  30  years— 
within  the  life  span  of  most  Americana  living 
today. 

Even  though  this  country's  coal  reserves 
are  plentiful  compared  to  petroleum,  they 
too  are  finite.  Moreover,  coal  has  serious 
drawbacks.  It  is  dlfflcult  to  mine  and  exacts 
high  health  and  environmental  costs  diulng 
the  mining;  it  Is  expensive  to  transport;  and 
It  Is  dlfflcult  to  burn  coal  m  a  manner  that 
preserves  air  quality.  Coal  U  an  Important 
energy  resource  that  must  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  our  present  Uquld  and  gaseous  fossil 
fuels,  and  the  day  we  can  rely  on  cleaner,  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

Some  might  argue  that  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  development  Is  not  critical 
because  nuclear  energy  wUl  be  avaUable  aa 
fossU  fuels  are  depleted.  While  It  may  be 
foolish  to  suggest  that  nxiclear  energy  has 
no  place  in  meeting  the  energy  goals  of  this 
nation.  Its  problems  are  awesome.  They  In- 
clude its  ever  increasing  costs,  its  unrelia- 
bility, its  questionable  safety,  ita  waste  dis- 
posal problania.  and  its  vulnerability  to  sab- 
otage. To  proceed  primarily  down  the  nuclear 
track  would  be  at  tha  least,  abortalghted. 
perhape  foolhardly  and  poaalhly  cateatrophlc. 
Compand  to  nuclear  powor.  a  policy  of  en- 
ergy oonaervatlon  ooupled  with  the  devclop- 
naant  of  renewable  energy  aoui«es  Is  ecrtalnly 
far  safer  and  more  oompatfble  with  environ- 
mental goala.  and  may  be  mote  ecoBamlcal 

For  these  reasons.  Oonanmer  Action  Now  Is 
committed  to  doing  what  It  can  to  imple- 
ment oonaervatlon  and  to  ensure  that  re- 
newable energy  Is  developed  and  becomes  a 
basic  element  in  this  naUon-a  energy  picture 
within  the  next  decade  and  beyond.  Out  of 
this  commitment,  we  bare  undertaken  sev- 
eral projects  designed  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  both  conservation  and  solar  en- 
ergy. I  would  like  to  rcute  our  experience 
with  one  of  these  projects. 

In  the  fall  of  1975  we  decided  to  Implement 
a  solar  hot  water  demonstration  project.  We 
wanted  to  do  so  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  To  ahow  that  in  an  urban  setting  and 
In  a  northern  city  It  would  be  possible  to 
save  money  and  fuel  through  the  use  of  a 
solar  hot  water  system. 

a.  To  foctis  public  attention  on  the  vla- 
biUty  of  solar. 

3.  To  finance  this  project  through  conven- 
tional financing  channels. 

4.  To  promote  awareness  of  the  necessary 
partnership  between  conservation  and  solar. 

6.  To  assess  what  the  poeoible  legal  Im- 
pediments or  other  Impediments  might  be. 

We  wanted  our  demonstration  bunding  to 
be  located  In  a  middle  Income,  high  density. 
sUble  neighlMrhood.  We  also  wanted  a  co- 
operative building,  for  we .  felt  that,  since 
cost  savings  would  go  directly  to  the  tenant/ 
owners,  each  resident  would  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  this  project's  success.  Since  there 
had  never  been  a  solar  heating  system  in 
a  building  over  four  floors  we  hoped  that  we 
could  locate  a  buUdlng  of  at  least  twelve 
stories. 

The  other  main  requlrementa  for  evalua- 
tion lur  possible  biiUdlnga  Included: 
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1 .  Minimal  .^hading  of  roof  by  other  build- 
ings. 

2.  Minimal  equipment  on  roof  whloh 
could  Interfete  with  collectors,  ije.,  water 
towers,  skylights  and  penthouses. 

3.  Space  for  a  large  storage  tank  near  the 
ix>iler  room. 

4  Rutlo  of  collector  area  to  roof  area  ap- 
I>r(iximately  I^  or  less. 

5.  Orientation  of  buUding  towards  the 
South. 

.Mter  reriewiug  the  data  gathered  on  visits 
lo  several  buildings  we  felt  the  best  candi- 
date for  a  solar  water  heater  system  was  a 
building  located  on  Manhattan's  upper  west 
.^ide,  934  West  End  Avenue. 

Working  with  a  solar  architect  we  did  pre- 
liminary financial  asscoBmenta  and  arrived 
at  some  very  rough  installation  flguraa  and 
projected  energy  savings.  Anaetft  with  these 
figures  we  then  approached  tiiree  banks  to 
see  if  there  would  be  any  poaalhlUty  at 
financing  this  project.  Needless  to  say  In  No- 
vember, the  financial  situation  In  New  ToA 
was  hardly  optUnUtic.  It  wa*  clear  a  loan  or 
mortgage  would  be  hard  to  obtain  but  not 
necessarily  impossible.  We  did  find  that  the 
bank  which  held  the  first  mortgage  would 
be  the  most  likely  source  for  additional 
funding. 

At  the  same  time  we  also  inveatigated 
other  means  of  assisting  the  funding  at  this 
project.  We  looked  into  the  paaalbUltlas  of 
lederal.  state  or  city  tax  incentives.  We  dis- 
covered there  was  an  aviating  city  bill  which 
allowed  for  tax  abatement  on  real  estate 
taxes  for  certain  buildings  that  had  made 
specific  improvements  including  some  en- 
ergy conservation  measures.  This  bill  was  up 
for  renewal  and  Included  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  for  qualified  oo-opera- 
tlvely  owned  buildings  to  parUdpate.  This 
abatement  bill  would  provide  a  return  In 
eleven  yaaza  at  90%  of  the  Initial  cost.  Con- 
vinced that  this  would  make  our  solar  proj- 
ect viable.  CAM  lobbied  for  passage  of  this 
bill  and  testified  on  its  behalf. 

With  his  peallmlnary  Infacmatlon  we 
then  met  with  the  board  at  dlrecton  of 
the  tnilldlng.  In  thla  Initial  mnrtlng  they 
expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  eattrs  project. 
They  were  exotted  about  the  notton  at  be- 
coming the  first  major  ^wrtment  house  to 
use  a  solar  hot  water  systwn.  and  the  poa- 
slbUlty  of  cutting  their  fuel  casta.  Uka  moet 
middle  Income  oo-operatlves.  fln>n«ing  la 
their  major  concern.  CAN  agreed  to  obtain 
more  complete  data.  We  contacted  DubUn- 
MlndeU-Bloome,  a  firm  of  consulting  en- 
gineers with  experience  In  both  energy  con- 
servation and  solar  applications.  Their  first 
^'wesament  included  the  following: 

Based  on  20  gaUons  of  hot  water  per  day 
per  person  for  260  people,  and  calculations 
from  similar  projects,  the  924  West  End 
building  would  require  about  6200  square 
feet  of  coUector.  The  initial  cost  ot  the  entire 
system,  including  collector  panels,  support 
structure,  storage  tanks,  piping,  water  con- 
.servtng  shower  heads,  a  new  domestic  water 
heater,  miscellaneoiis  equipment,  instal- 
lation and  engineering  fees,  would  be  in  the 
order  of  #140,*00  to  $150,000.  The  annual 
savings  for  the  system  woiild  be  in  the  order 
of  $10,000  per  year  based  on  preaent  oil  costs 
of  $0.40  per  gallon.  However,  over  the  next 
10  years,  Dubln  felt  oil  prices  would  rise  at 
10 'i  «■  more  per  year.  Therefore,  the  average 
savings  would  be  $15,000  per  year  or  more, 
making  the  simple  payback  about  ten  years. 
One  of  the  key  elements  In  the  proposed 
solar  water  heater  system  is  a  new  storage 
type,  domestic  water  heater.  Old  boilers  In 
buildings  such  as  this,  generate  domestic 
hot  water  very  inefficiently,  especially  In  the 
Minuner.  Over  half  of  the  energy  savings 
prcrioufly  mentioned  are  attributable  to  this 
energy  conservation  measure. 

We  once  again  met  with  the  board  to  give 
tl.em  thL<i   information.  We  needed  an  In- 


tftostlon  9t  their  interest  in  this  project 
htton  we  could  Justify  the  expenditure  of 
tS.000  tor  a  complete  engineering  study.  Af- 
tsr  m  serlouB  oonslderatlon  of  tbeee  Xaets,  the 
boanl  rMuotantly  decided  not  to  go  forward 
with  the  solar  installation.  They  did  not  be- 
tteve  they  could  obtain  the  Initial  capital. 
However,  they  were  astoimded  with  the  en- 
ergy savings  the  buUding  could  realize  with 
the  Installation  of  a  new  domestic  water 
heater.  This  equipment  woiUd  cost  $16,000, 
a  sum  which  at  the  present  price  of  fuel 
could  be  recovered  in  only  two  years  based 
Ml  fuel  cost  savings.  We  strongly  urged  this 
energy  saving  step,  and  are  delighted  that 
they  are  taking  our  reconunendation. 

While  CAN  was  disappointed  that  this  par- 
ticular buUding  would  not  be  our  solar  water 
heating  denkonstration  project,  we  feel  what 
we  have  learned  and  the  experience  we  have 
gained  are  extremely  valuable.  With  regard 
to  energy  conservation  we  have  made  the 
following  conclusions:  People  are  imln- 
formed  about  energy  ctmservation  tech- 
niques; they  have  no  concept  of  the  enor- 
mous coat  savings  that  can  result  from  im- 
plementing conservation  measures.  Once 
peo|>le  do  understand  our  experience  sug- 
gests they  are  eager  to  make  the  Investment 
if  they  can  obtain  the  Initial  capital  at  rea- 
sonable terms.  It  ia  the  lack  of  reliable  cost 
saving  information  and  access  to  capital  that 
Is  holding  people  back. 

We  need  a  program  at  the  gra&s  roots  level 
that  wlU  make  reliable  information  about 
conservation  and  solar  energy  available  to 
consumers.  Such  conservation  programs  need 
to  include: 

1.  Energy  avidits  by  competent,  reliable 
people  Independent  of  the  companies  who 
would  benefit  from  such  audits. 

2.  Reliable  information  about  companies 
that  can  supply  and  install  conservation 
equipment. 

8.  Access  to  capital  on  reasonable  twma. 

4.  Otovemment  programs  at  the  grass  roots 
level  to  assure  that  the  information  and  In- 
vestment capital  is  readily  available  to  con- 
sumers. 

fi.  Energy  cooperatives  to  make  It  more 
feaalble  for  consumers  to  insulate  or  solarize 
their  homes  by  pooling  their  purchasing 
power.  eq>ertlse.  and  tnframatlon. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  oxir  experience 
convinces  us  that  government  ofHclala  driv- 
ing In  large  limousines  must  pay  more  than 
lip  service  to  energy  conservation.  We  have 
managed  to  sqtiander  in  Just  a  few  decades 
the  precious  fuels  it  took  millions  of  years 
to  create,  and  each  year  we  are  wltbout  an 
ambitious  energy  program  for  conservation 
shortens  the  time  available  for  shaping  an 
energy  system  and  way  of  life  that  can 
endure. 

We  hope  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee will  address  the  fundamental  Issue  of 
developing  patterns  of  economic  growth  for 
this  nation  that  are  less  polluting,  less  energy 
Intensive  and  which  make  better  use  of  the 
creative  talents  of  people.  Perhaps  these 
hearings  will  help  move  us  down  that  road. 

ITtank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  the  views  of  Consimier  Action  Now 
on  this  very  important  subject.  I  would  be 
happy  to  try  to  au^-er  wiy  question  that  you 
might  have. 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  22,  l.<i76] 
Amexica's  Wasted  Enebgt 
If  the  United  States  requires  special  in- 
centive to  develop  an  effective  national  en- 
ergy policy,  it  Is  contained  In  a  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
that  concluded:  "This  country  currently 
wastes  more  than  half  the  energy  it  con- 
sumes. 

From  every  standpoint— political,  environ - 
mental,  economic — the  ca.se  for  conservation 
has  never  been  stronger.  The  voracious  de- 
mand for  energy,  the  report  said,  hR«  out- 


stripped the   capacity  of  domestic,  nonre- 
newable sources  to  fulfill  Amwlcan  needs. 

The  findings  i^ipeared  a*  an  opportune 
time,  right  before  a  Joint  hearing  by  several 
Senate  oommltteae  in  Waahlagtoa  next  week 
on  legMatloa  ssiiUnn  to  astabilBh  a  serious 
national  cooamltment  to  e«Mrgy'eunservatk>n. 

The  biU  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-lIass.. 
and  others,  seek  to  "»<»'«"' «°t  the  use  of 
energy  In  residential  hnmmt^g^  oommerclal 
and  public  btUldlngs.  and  Industrial  plants 
through  federally  supported  programs  car- 
ried out  \uider  direction  of  Uie  Indlvidiukl 
states.  Federal  loan  guarantees  would  be 
offered  to  finance  better  ways  to  tne  energy. 

Three  compelling  reasons  are  cited  as  sup- 
porting the  c<Hic«ted  effort  to  cut  down  on 
energy  waste  this  nation  cannot  afford  indefi- 
nitely. 

There  would  be  substantial  economic  sav- 
ings for  housAolders,  businesses  and  indus- 
try. It  would  serve  notice  on  foreign  oU  sup- 
pliers the  UJ3.  Intends  to  stop  the  nearly 
open-ended  reliance  on  Imported  oil.  And 
the  efficient  use  of  energy  Is  often  the  least 
expensive,  most  environmentally  safe,  and 
the  quickest  way  to  increase  supply. 

Well-Insulated  homes.  Automobiles  that 
aren't  gas-eaters.  Oreater  etBcteney  out  of 
appliances  at  home  and  productloai  In  Indus- 
try. Cutting  fuel  required  to  generate  each 
kilowatt  hour  of  electricity.  Theee  are  all 
attainable  goals  that  can  be  achieved  to  an 
Important  degree  by  a  full-scale  attack  on 
the  problem. 

"The  Inesc^able  truth,"  Kennedy  told  the 
Senate  recently,  "is  that  we  are  going  to  im- 
port sizeable  quantities  of  oU  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  sooner  we  Implement  an 
energy  policy  that  recognizes  that  fact,  the 
l>etter." 

It  makea  sense  to  provide  a  partnership  of 
federal  resources  with  state  implementation 
of  a  conservation  program  which  can  best  be 
installed  and  directed  at  the  state  level.  8c»ne 
states  already  have  energy  policy  ofltoes. 
Mcneover.  dUTering  climatic  conditions  and 
patterns  ot  energy  use  support  state  manage- 
ment rather  than  creating  still  another  layer 
of  federal  bureaucracy. 

There  la  no  complete  assurance  that  reli- 
ance on  outside  sources  win  fade  away  with 
the  enactment  of  conservation  measures.  But 
looking  at  it  another  way,  Congress  might 
well  ask  itself,  what  are  the  alternatives? 


ALFRED    IAN    GLASBY,    ESQ.,    HMG 

ENERGY  ATTACK^  IN  WASHING- 
TON 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son aimounced  that  he  was  resigning  as 
Prime  Minister  another  official  of  the 
British  Government  vras  given  a  new  as- 
signment. His  name  is  Alfred  Ian  Glasby, 
who  presently  is  serving  as  energy  at- 
tache with  the  British  Embassy  here  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Glasby  will  be  leaving 
Saturday  for  Uganda  where  he  will  be- 
come, as  they  say  in  State  Department 
terminology.  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission. 
There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  connection  between  Mr. 
Wilson's  resignation  and  Mr.  Glasby  "s 
departure. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Ian  Glasby  during  his  nearly  5- 
year  tour  in  Washington  will  soTtis  miss 
him  and  his  charming  and  intelligent 
wife  Herma.  He  has  served  the  British 
Government  with  distinction.  Mr.  Glasby 
in  fact  has  served  as  a  vital  communica- 
tions link  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Elingdom  for  all  sorts  of  mat- 
tei-s  affecting  energy  policy  formulation. 
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He  has  been  an  astute  observer  of  energy 
policy  development  within  the  United 
States.  He  has  seen  as  clearly  as  anyone 
how  the  Congress  has  launched  the 
United  States  into  a  policy  of  accelerat- 
ing dependency  upon  imported  oil.  He  is 
expert  in  his  knowledge  of  the  horrcn- 
dously  adverse  impact  of  Federal  price 
controls  and  other  regulations  on  the 
development  of  our  indigenoos  energy  re- 
sources. 

Ian  Glasby  was  born  and  rai.ed  in 
Scotland.  Although  he  grew  to  a  heigiit 
of  6  feet  4  inches,  his  mother,  for  nearly 
all  her  life,  called  him  little  Alfle.  She 
was  not  referring  to  his  intellect.  Becau'^e 
when  he  was  in  fact  a  little  boy  his  Scot- 
tish mother  would  sit  AlQe  on  her  lap 
and  read  to  him  from  the  great  writings 
of  another  Scot.  His  mother  would  read 
to  him  Adam  Smith  s  -The  Wealth  of 
Nation."  This  made  a  sub.stantial  im- 
pression on  Ian. 

In  conversations  he  engages  in  about 
the  Socialist  economic  policies  of  the  na- 
tionalized energy  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ian  recognizes  that  Go\ern- 
ment  oflScials  in  charge  of  the  national- 
ized Industries  have  closed  their  eyes  to 
Adam  Smith  and  the  results  show  it.  It 
really  pains  Ian  Glasby  to  recognize  this 
because  he  is  always  so  loyal  to  his  couii- 
tiy.  Nearly  5  years  in  this  country,  how- 
ever, have  taught  Ian  the  superior! t,y  of 
the  capitalist  system. 

Ian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  yet 
been  convinced  of  the  surerioritv  of 
American  sports  and  athletes.  He  .still 
thinks  that  rugby  players,  as  he  puts  it, 
"are  a  far  tougher  lot  than  your  foam- 
padded  football  players."  Ian  feeLi  tlie 
same  way  about  comparisons  between 
cricket  and  baseball  players.  "Our  field- 
ers," he  boasts,  -don't  protect  their  hands 
with  sissy  leather  gloves;  they  catch  the 
ball  with  their  bloody  bare  hands."  Per- 
haps Ian  has  a  point. 

To  sum  it  up.  Ian  and  Herma  Glasby 
will  be  missed  in  Washington.  They  have 
served  HMG  well  and  we  wish  them  good 
luck  and  go<lspeed  as  they  depart  for  the 
challenge  of  a  new  po.st. 


MINNESOTA  GOOD  ROADS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Minnesota  Good  Roads,  Inc.  .spon- 
sors a  Wa.shington  fly-in  so  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  good  roads  can 
talk  with  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
addressing  the  transportation  need.s  of 
our  Nation. 

This  year,  several  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  county  commi.s.sioners 
and  county  engineers  re.jresentmg  all 
parts  of  the  State,  businessmen,  and  in- 
terested citizens  made  the  trip. 

I  would  like  to  share  wilii  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  Mr.  Larry  Schaub. 
acting  president  of  Minnesota  Good 
Roads  and  County  Engineer  of  Stevens 
and  Traverse  Coimties.  made  to  the  Min- 
nesota congressional  delegation  at  the 
fly-in.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Schaub's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 


This  Is  my  second  trip  to  Washlntfton,  D.C.. 
the  first  being  la.st  year'.s  Minnesota  good 
roads  fly-In.  My  colleagues  and  I.  who  are 
participating  In  this  fly-In,  are  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  time  that  you  gentlemen  are 
giving  us  during  our  short  stay  here  In 
Washington.  DC.  In  the  talk  given  to  you 
last  year  I  dl.'^cu.s.spd  the  problems  county 
iilg'iway  departments  !n  Minnesota  are  ex- 
periencing in  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of 
•he  people  whcni  they  serve  This  year  I 
would  ar^ln  like  to  make  a.s  my  topic  comity 
hlghviay  department  prohlem-s. 

I  am  .sure  that  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
a!l  of  you  to  And  out  that  the  problems  I 
expounded  upon  la.st  year  have  not  been 
.ilJevlated  or  gone  away.  The  roads  that  need- 
ed bituminous  overlays  last  year  are  stUl 
•here  and  In  dire  need  or  work.  They  have, 
!n  fact,  had  an  additional  year  of  wear  and 
'he  condition  has  worsened.  The  bridges  that 
-  eie  re.stricted  )a-,t  year  and  In  need  of  re- 
placement are  ?m11  restricted,  and  an  addi- 
tional year  of  wear  ha.s  certainly  not  Im- 
proved tUeir  condition.  The  roads  that  need 
to  be  regarded  to  a  modern  standard  to 
efTect  a  snow-free  road  In  the  winter  months 
a/e  stm  there  and  in  need  of  construction. 
Our  me' hod  of  financing  Is  still  not  keeping 
pace  with  Inflation,  and  we  are  falling  fur- 
ther and  further  behind  each  year.  In  other 
words,  gentlemen.  I  am  not  equipped  with 
-ome  I'airy  godmothers  magic  wand  which  I 
'■an  wave  mysteriously  and  all  of  our  prob- 
leni3  will  be  .solved.  The  problems  we  experl- 
e::ced  a  year  ago  are  still  with  us  and  have, 
in  fact,  intensified 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  all 
o*  the  reason.s  for  Just  why  we  continue  to 
ije  in  dire  flnancial  distress.  I  touched  on 
many  of  these  reasons  la.st  year,  and  they  are 
a  matter  of  record:  but  suffice  It  to  say  that 
•he  same  reaaor.s  which  prevailed  last  year 
still  apply  this  year.  Wi'h  this  thought  in 
miad.  It  absolu'eiy  mystlfles  and  alarms  me 
to  see  articles  -Avltten  by  supposedly  well- 
informed  persons  say.ng  that  we  do  not  have 
a  road  problem  and  tliat  all  of  the  roads 
ha%e  been  con.-,uucted  and,  therefore,  we  no 
longer  need  a  highway  tru.st  fund.  The 
fact  that  tlie  completion  of  the  Interstate 
sv^tem  is  now  in  sight  does  not  mean  that 
all  of  the  other  road  systems  within  the 
country  have  been  completed.  Our  county 
system  of  road.s  Is  far  from  completed,  and 
an  the  rate  of  new  construction,  it  likely  never 
will  be  completed.  A  road  is  Just  like  a  home 
•hat  yon  might  own.  You  don't  Ju.st  build  It 
and  then  i-:  is  complete  for  eternity.  It  needs 
lefurbishiug  aud  repairs  from  time  to  time. 
Every  so  many  years  It  needs  a  coat  of 
r>alnt.  .\  road  u  no  dltTtrent  from  a  hou.se. 
It  does  not  la.si  forever.  It  does,  from  t!me 
•o  time,  need  rebuilding  and  up^'radlng. 

In  order  to  properly  calculate  needs  on  a 
ruad,  one  must  compute  a  replacement  cost, 
so  to  speak  Bituminous-surfaced  roads  must, 
from  time  to  ".me,  hn-e  new  surfacing 
placed  on  them.  Do  you  know,  for  example. 
that  the  cost  of  resurfacing  a  road  in  Stevens 
County— tisli-j;  present  day  cost  figures — 
•..HI  cost  as  mu'  h  as  the  original  cost  of  plac- 
ing; the  entire  aggregate  ba--e  and  bituminous 
surfacing  on  the  road''  Do  we  protect  our 
r.ritfinal  Investment  or  do  we  let  them  de- 
•eriorate?  In  most  ca.^es  the  choice  is  m.ade  to 
protect  our  original  iir. e-.tment  but  the  fact 
reniilns  that  the  roads  are  v.eartng  out  or 
deteriorating  at  *  faster  pace  than  we  f -ti  re- 
build them.  The  s.ime  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  our  bridge  problem.  The  anticipated 
life  of  a  bridge  is  estimated  at  50  years. 
Therefor",  how  does  one  catch  up?  It  ob- 
•.  lou-sly  IS  not  po.s.-,ible.  but  we  can  do  a 
rreditabie  job  if  'Ae  have  a  .some^*hat  reason- 
.'■j\e  iliiaiKliig  program  to  go  along  with  our 
needs.  It  1.3  interesting  to  note  that  In  Stev- 
e'ls  County,  which  is  one  of  the  counties  I 
.serve,  the  county  board  of  commissioners 
just  last  niontii  pRs.-,ed  a  new  road  program 


which  placed  a  very  strong  emphasis  on 
bridge  leplacements  and  also  bituminous 
overlays  on  some  of  our  bituminous-surfaced 
roads.  There  is  very  little  new  construction 
other  than  bridges  In  this  road  program 
There  are  many,  many  more  requests  for  road 
improvements  within  our  counties  than  we 
are  able  to  accomplish. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  we  serve  with  present  revenues,  how 
are  we  .supposed  to  do  any  sort  of  creditable 
Job  at  all   If  we  were  to  do  away  with   the 
highway  trust  fund?  These  persons  writing 
about  doing   away  with   the   highway   trust 
fund  either  are  misinformed  or  haven't  taken 
the  time  to  cet  out  of  the  cities  and  off  the 
freeways  to  find  out  just  what  Is  happening 
to  our  rural  .system  of  highways.  By  highways 
I   mean  all  types:    Sute.  county,   township 
and  municipal.  They  all  have  a  definite  pur- 
pose In  t;ie  transportation  network.  Some  of 
the  articles  I  have  read  this  past  year  have 
l>een  so  far  from  telling  the  truth  and  the 
entire  story  that  I  almost  believe  I'm  reading 
"Alice  in  Wonderland."  I  presume  It  Is  the 
old  story  that  in  order  to  plead  their  case  for 
the  needs  of  mass  transit  they  somehow  must 
downgrade   the   needs  of   the  road  systems 
within  the  country.  No  one  here  Is  saying  that 
mass   transit   does    not   have   dire   needs   as 
well  as  highways,   but  let  those  writers  go 
out  Into  the  countryside  and  do  a  little  re- 
search on  what  the  needs  of  the  country  road 
system  are  and  tell  that  story  as  well.  There 
Is  no  way  possible  that  there  are  sufficient 
funds  within  the  Highway  Trust  fund  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  both  the  highway  sys- 
tem and  the  mass  transit  system.  If  we  choose 
to  dump  highways  for  mass  transit,  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  an  impossible  problem 
some   tUne  In  the   future.  If  we  allow  our 
original   Investment  to  be  lost  and   let  our 
roads  deteriorate  beyond  repair,  the  task  of 
restoring  these  roads  to  a  creditable  stand- 
ard would  be  monumental  and  next  to  Im- 
possible. In  the  end.  with  much  of  our  econ- 
omy dependent  upon  being  suppUed  by  truck 
movement  of  goods  and  food,  the  cities  wotild 
suffer,  probably  more  than  the  rural  sector 
This    Is    an    area    which    the    anti-hlghwav 
groups  have  not  focused  upon,  but  have  they 
considered  where  the  food  1b  produced? 

It  Is  not  my  intention  In  my  talk  here  today 
to  get  into  a  fight  with  proponents  of  mass 
transit,  but  the  rural  voice  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  small.  I  hear  very  few  people  telling  this 
story,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  very  important  story 
that  needs  telling.  I  would  strongly  encourage 
writers  of  highway  issues  to  research  their 
subject  matter  a  little  better  and  tell  the 
.story  as  It  really  exists  today.  The  need  for 
the  Highway  Trust  F^ind  will  remain  for  a 
louK,  long  time.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  the 
highway  fvstem  being  complete  for  all 
eternity. 

There  la  another  story  which  needs  teUlnt; 
here  toduv.  The  reason  this  story  needs  tellini: 
is  oecause  I  haven't  heard  or  read  too  much 
nn  the  subject  except  that  which  Is  deroga- 
tory: iiiat  is  t:ie  subje~t  of  roads  being  such 
a  detriment  to  •che  environment. 

You  have  all  read  or  heard  the  old  story 
of  the  eiitiie  cotintryslde  being  paved  over 
Tliere,  of  course,  Is  a  certain  portion  of  the 
road  which  must  be  paved  In  order  for  the 
movement  of  food  and  produce  to  take  place, 
which  In  turn  Is  necessary  for  our  society 
to  function.  Let  us  for  Ju.<;t  a  brief  -nomeut 
take  a  good  look  at  a  typical  road.  Normally 
we  have  a  32-foot  road  surface  which  Is  the 
paved  portion  and  Including  travel  shoulders-. 
With  a  road  right-of-way  of  140  feet,  which 
Is  what  we  use  In  our  counties,  what  hap- 
pens lo  the  remaining  108  feet  of  right-of- 
way?  What  happens  Is  that  it  is  seeded  down 
with  gras.^es  that  are  compatible  to  Its  par- 
ticular area.  It  is  In  effect  returned  to  Its 
natural  state,  which  In  our  area  of  the  state 
was  prairie  sod.  How  Is  this  bad  for  the  en- 
viroamer.i''   It  .i   true,   we   took  land   which 
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woxild  normally  be  cultivated  and  used  in  tiM 
production  ol  food,  but  v»  did  rotum  tliia 
area  to  its  natural  state.  Tharvton,  loolrtng 
at  It  from  the  outlook  of  an  environ  men  tal  - 
1st,  we  should  be  doing  the  rlglit  tblng. 

We  have  gone  one  step  further  with  our 
roadside  seeding  in  recent  years.  As  all  of 
you  know.  lack  of  wildlife  habitat  haa  be- 
come a  seriou.s  problem,  especially  within  oar 
farming  areas.  The  major  source  of  wildlife 
nesting  cover  left  for  our  wildlife  is  within 
the  road  right-of-way.  'We  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  area  game  manager  in  our 
area  in  developing  roadside  cover  which  is 
very  compatible  to  otir  wildlife.  To  quote  a 
statement  made  by  our  area  game  manager 
recently:  "If  we  didnt  liave  roads  tor  wild- 
life cover,  we  woiUdn't  have  any  wildlife." 
To  give  you  an  example  of  the  ntunber  of 
acres  of  roadside  cover  we  have  Just  in  Stev- 
ens County,  I  offer  the  following:  on  state 
highways  we  have  1.096  acres,  on  our  county 
roads  we  have  3.571  acres,  making  a  total  of 
5.968  acres  of  roadside  witich  is  used  for 
wildlife  habitat.  Why,  then,  are  roads  so  bad 
for  our  environment? 

I  suppose  that  if  I  were  to  look  at  do'wn- 
town  Minneapolis  or  St.  Patil,  I  might  get  the 
impression  that  the  countryside  was  all  paved 
over.  However,  there  is  a  lot  of  the  country 
that  is  not  a  downtown  metro  area.  It  be- 
hooves the  antihlghway  groups  to  get  out  of 
the  downtown  metro  areas  and  take  a  drive 
into  the  rural  areas  and  find  out  what  func- 
tions a  road  really  has,  who  it  serves,  and 
what  it  does.  I  would  especially  like  to  Invite 
persons  doing  articles  on  hlg^'ways  and  the 
environment  to  visit  the  Bed  River  'Valley, 
which  is  the  area  we  live  in.  If  it  were  not 
for  roads,  there  would  l>e  very  little  cover 
for  wildlife.  Therefore,  the  end  result  is  tliat 
in  addition  to  the  movement  at  goods  and 
people,  our  roads  also  serve  as  a  very  valuable 
source  of  cover  in  which  oiur  wildlife  can 
flourish  and  survive. 

ThU  past  year,  for  the  first  time.  Federal 
monies  were  provided  for  the  off-system 
roads.  I  do  not  know  how  the  other  States 
iised  this  particular  fund.  But  in  innneeota 
a  decision  was  made  to  use  these  funds  for 
bridge  replacements  on  our  off-system  roads. 
This  proved  to  be  an  excellent  iMX)gram  as 
it  did  provide  some  relief  of  this  system  of 
roads — a  system  of  roads,  incidentally,  which 
does  not  have  an  adequate  source  of  revenue. 
This  system  of  roads  is  financed  100  percent 
by  local  levies,  and  the  large  amounts  such 
as  needed  to  replace  a  bridge  are  not  avail- 
able to  local  governments.  This  is  a  Federal 
program  which  has  worked  out  very  well,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  program  of  using 
Federal  monies  for  off-system  bridge  replace- 
ments can  be  continued  in  the  future.  If  this 
program  could  be  expanded  and  continued. 
It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  al- 
leviate the  bridge  problem  in  Minnesota. 

As  I  mentioned  last  year,  the  6  percent  levy 
limitation  on  our  road  and  bridge  levies  has 
restricted  the  amount  of  ftmds  that  can  be 
raised  locally  and.  therefore,  any  and  all 
iunds  received  from  the  Federal  Oovernment 
are  most  welcome  and  put  to  good  use.  We 
.i.re  moat  appreciative  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  providing  us  with  these  badly 
needed  fxmds.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
are  very  dependent  upon  our  regular  Federal 
aid  secondary  funds  which  are  used  for  con- 
struction on  our  on-system  roads.  It  is  most 
vital  to  us  that  this  program  be  continued 
in  the  future. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  massive 
exposure  being  given  to  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  railroad  industry  and  mass  tran- 
sit. We  will  most  likely  hear  mnre  about  fi- 
nancial problems  in  other  transportation 
modes  as  well.  There  Is  no  possible  way  that 
the  highway  trust  fund  can  finance  all  of 
the  transportation  systems  in  our  country. 
It  Is  not  adequately  able  to  even  finance  the 
problems  of  o.;r  h'.t'liwa\-s,  with  5  percent  of 


file  total  mileage  bting  replaced  each  year 
and  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  re- 
placing many  Iwidges.  IncidNitally,  76  per- 
cent of  our  bridges  were  constructed  prior  to 
1936,  with  80,000  of  them  unsafe.  With  Just 
these  problems  to  contend  with,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  pay-as-you-go  trust  fund,  even  be- 
ing left  intact,  is  stUl  not  sufficient  to  do  the 
Job.  It  is  with  all  of  these  things  in  mind 
that  we  here  today  -wish  to  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund 
remain  intact  and  be  used  for  the  pivpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed  to  do. 
and  that  is  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  highway  system.  Please  do  not 
mln1ml7<>  what  I  have  said  here  today,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  maintaining  oiu-  sys- 
tem of  highways.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  if 
our  highway  system  Is  allowed  to  deteritx^te, 
it  will  q>ell  disaster  for  our  society,  both 
urban  and  rural. 


SOVIET    OPPRESSION    OF    HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  read- 
ing of  "TTie  Gulag  Archipelago,"  by  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenltsyn,  points  out  the  In- 
stitutionalized use  of  repression  that  ex- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  repression 
inundates  that  society  and  is  visibly 
shown  by  the  labor  camps  where  political 
prisoners  are  sent  for  their  belief  in  basic 
human  dignity  and  frectdom  for  the  in- 
dividual. This  repression  permeates  the 
lives  of  all  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  countries  who  live  under  Commu- 
nist rule. 

Mr.  President,  as  Solzhenltsyn  has  de- 
scribed, individuals  are  incarcerated  in 
labor  camps  because  of  their  convictions 
in  the  dignity  of  human  beings  and  in 
the  basic  rights  that  should  be  accorded 
to  individuals  by  government.  Solzhenlt- 
syn's  strength  through  his  various  in- 
carcerations, and  his  adamant  belief  in 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  individual  free- 
dom is  most  admirable.  Solzhenltsyn's 
writings  in  "Gulag  Archipelago  One" 
and  "Two"  eloquently  express  this 
belief. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  communism  is  the  total  subjec- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  state.  Ap- 
palling as  it  is,  the  "Archipelago"  de- 
scribed by  Solzhenltsyn,  obviously  is  es- 
sential to  the  Communist  state  in  order- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  lives  of  its  people. 

I  feel  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
keep  in  mind  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Commimist 
governments.  Therefore,  I  must  com- 
ment on  a  recent  repressive  act  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  an  individual  who  advo- 
cated greater  human  liberty  in  Lithu- 
ania. 

Lithuania  is  a  small  country  in  East- 
em  Europe.  It  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  Baltic  republics — Estonia  and  Lat- 
via are  the  other  tvro. 

Lithuania  was  an  iiidependent  nation 
from  the  middle  of  the  13th  centiu-y  un- 
til 1795  when  it  was  occupied  by  czarist 
Russia.  In  1922,  independence  was  de- 
clared and  a  constitution  adopted,  which 
provided  for  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly and  religion.  The  United  States  rec- 
ognized this  government. 

In  1940.  after  a  Commimist  orches- 
trated election,  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  Moscow.  It  is  e.=5timated  that  dur- 


ing the  first  Soviet  occupation — ^the  Ger- 
mans occupied  Lithuania  for  part  oif 
Wozld  War  n— 30.000  members  of  Lith- 
uanian intelligentsia  were  deported  to  Si- 
beria and  5,000  political  pris<Miers  were 
executed.  The  United  States  has  not  rec- 
ognized the  Soviet  inclusion  of  Lithuania . 

Although  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  are  movements  in  Lithuania 
for  independence  and  for  basic  human 
rights.  Tills  is  not  surprising  in  ligbt  of 
the  countnr's  long  history  of  independ- 
ence. These  are  a  proud  people. 

Recently.  I  read  of  a  scientist  who  was 
tried  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania,  on  a  charge 
of  "anti-Soviet"  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda. After  a  perfunctory  trial.  Dr.  Ser- 
gei A.  Kovalev  was  con'victed  and  sen- 
tenced to  7  years  In  a  labor  camp — part 
of  the  "Archipelago."  I  understand  this 
is  a  severe  sentence  requiring  lower  food 
rations  and  harsher  wozting  coaditions 
tlian  in  other  Soviet  labor  camps. 

Dr.  Kovalev's  crime,  was  apparently  his 
involvement  in  a  human  rights  Journal 
in  Lithuania.  His  crime  was  a  quest  ffx 
basic  human  rie^ts  in  Lithuania.  The 
action  against  him  is  Intolerable. 

The  alternative  in  this  oppressive  sys- 
tem to  people  like  Dr.  Kovalev,  is  co- 
goitly  expressed  by  a  recent  onigrant 
writer  from  Lithuania,  Ausra  Mariga 
Jiuasas: 

Gradually,  one  gets  habituated  to  oppres- 
sion. Just  as  a  dog  gets  used  to  Its  chain.  The 
instinct  for  survival  compels  tis  to  adopt  our- 
selves. We  begin  to  control  each  other  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  "sober  common 
sense."  And  we  tell  ourselves:  Let  us  not" 
commit  suicide.  Let  us  not  kill  our  culture 
which  we  are  creating  with  such  dilBcuIty. 
Better  less  than  nothing  at  aU.  Better  to 
specie  with  half-closed  lips  than  be  struck 
dumb. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  its  important  to 
keep  in  mind  these  injustices  perpetrated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  people  who  de- 
sire freedom  and  human  dignity.  The  re- 
solve of  those  who  expose  this  institu- 
tionalized repression,  and,  who  continue 
to  strive  for  freedom  imder  reprehensible 
conditions,  is  to  be  comm«ided  and  ad- 
mii-ed. 


RUTGERS  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  history  notes 
that  in  the  late  18th  century  the  trustees 
of  Queens  College  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven,  rejected 
a  proposal  to  merge  with  that  other  New 
Jersey  college  at  Princeton.  Who  knows 
how  historj-  might  have  been  different 
had  there  been  a  joining  of  forces  be- 
tween Princeton  and  Queens  College,  re- 
named in  1825  after  Col.  HeniT  Rutgers. 

Tlie  one  vote  represents  an  interesting 
historical  parallel.  On  Saturday,  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  in  the  first  roimd  of  the 
NCAA  college  basketball  tournament,  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers'  undefeated  season 
and  national  ranking  defeated  a  valiant 
Princeton  team  by  54  to  53. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratu- 
late the  plaj-ers  and  the  coach  for  their 
remarkable  record  to  date.  As  an  alum- 
nus, I  want  to  urge  the  men  on  to  bigger 
and  better  heights — ^four  more  victories 
for  an  im defeated  season  and  the  na- 
tional title.  As  senior  Senator  from  Nev.' 
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Jersey,  I  should  point  out  that  I  do  not 
remember  the  last  time  that  our  State 
imiversity  has  so  distinguished  itself  in 
sports  and  has  become  such  a  rallying 
point  for  New  Jerseyites.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  member  of  this  august 
body,  I  am  gratified  to  join  the  ranks  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  adorn  their  offices 
with  truly  nonpartisan  bumper  stickers. 
The  front  door  of  my  office  has  for  some 
weeks  now  proudly  proclaimed,  "Go 
Rutgers." 


THE  WATERSHED  PROTECTION 
AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1473 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  83-566)  has 
improved  our  watershed  aresis,  cleaned 
and  protected  important  streams  and 
rivers  and  saved  many  vital  land  areas 
from  flooding.  However,  it  contains  a 
major  inconsistency.  Under  amendments 
made  in  1959,  the  funds  can  be  used  for 
improving  the  habitat  of  fish  and  wild- 
life in  the  water,  but  they  may  not  be 
used  to  build  flsh  ponds,  hatcheries  nor 
for  propagation  of  fish.  All  of  us  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  building  and 
maintaining  fish  stocks  by  establishing 
farms  or  hatcheries  for  anadromous 
species.  And  we  should  not  allow  this 
in-ationality  to  persist  in  law. 

The  amendment  Senator  Stevens  filed 
for  himself.  Senator  Kennedy,  and  me 
would  make  utilization  of  watershed  for 
aquaculture  purposes  an  eligible  activity 
for  fimds  under  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion Act.  We  have  defined  aquaculture 
as — 

The  culture  or  husbandry  of  aquatic 
ajiimals  or  plants  by  private  industry  for 
commercial  purposes,  or  public  agencies  or 
state  or  local  government  for  scientific  pur- 
poses: or  the  cultiore  and  growing  of  fish  by 
private  industry,  public  8gencle.s.  or  a  state 
or  local  government  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing or  augmenting  publicly  owned  and  regu- 
lated stocks  of  flsh  In  streams  or  rivers. 

Mr.  President,  this  change  will  not  lead 
to  any  significant  drain  on  the  resources 
being  made  available  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  Act.  The  increments 
needed  to  create  hatcheries  and  farm 
areas  typically  run  $10,000  to  $60,000. 
Furthermore,  this  is  a  fledgling  science 
and  a  new  industry.  While  we  should  en- 
courage its  growth,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  it  to  impose  large  costs  on  our 
programs  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Sen- 
ator Stevens  and  I  are  working  on  a 
comprehensive  program  for  assistance  to 
a  variety  of  aquaculture  ventures  whicli 
we  hope  to  bring  to  the  Senate  floor  later 
this  spring.  Such  a  program  would  be 
the  major  source  of  support  for  future 
e.xperimentation  with  and  commerciali- 
zation of  fish  farming  and  hatching. 

I  trust  my  colleagues,  and  the  spon- 
sors of  S.  2484,  will  find  it  easy  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  improve  our 
watershed  protection  policies. 


SUBMISSION  OF  THE  REPORT  OP 
THE  COMMirrEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  section  301  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  trans- 
mitted its  target  ceilings  on  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1977  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

First,  I  wi.sh  to  emphasize  that  of  the 
total  $433.4  billion  requested  for  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  in  the  President's 
budget,  only  about  60  percent — or  $263.8 
billion — comes  directly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  is  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  appropriation's  13  subcommittees 
recommendations  will  add  $17.6  billion 
in  new  obllgatlonal  authority — increas- 
ing the  $263.8  billion  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  ceiling  of  $281.4  billion. 

In  terms  of  actual  outlays,  the  Federal 
spending  ceiling  in  fiscal  1977  would  be 
increased  by  $15.6  billion — from  $257.8 
billion  to  $273.3  billion. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  foimd  it  necessary 
to  recommend  overall  increases  of  this 
magnitude. 

It  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the 
subcommittees  proceed  to  a  review  of 
each  line  item  in  the  appropriations  biUs, 
we  win  be  able  to  reduce  some  of  these 
recommended  increases,  but  we  will  not 
know  whether  this  will  be  done  imtil  the 
process  of  evaluating  each  budget  request 
and  the  reporting  of  each  appropriation 
bill  is  completed. 

The  largest  single  increase  over  the 
Piesidents  request  was  recommended  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  subcom- 
mittee revised  tlie  target  upward  by  $11.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  by  $8.2 
billion  in  outlays. 

In  recommending  this  increase,  tlie 
members  of  the  subcommittee  said  it 
was  their  belief  "that  the  Labor,  HEW 
portion  of  the  President's  budget  appears 
unrealistically  low."  It  was  further  stated 
that  reductions  proposed  by  the  admin- 
i.straiion  "seem  to  lack  sound  rationale 
and  judgment." 

Significant  increases  were  also  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce — an  increase  in 
budget  authority  of  $750  million  and  in 
outlays;  of  $1.9  billion.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  has  proposed  an 
increase  of  $866  milUon  in  budget  au- 
thority and  of  $1,3  billion  in  outlays. 

Four  subcommittees — District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Foreign  Opera  tiorus.  Military 
Construction,  and  Defense — have  ap- 
proved target  recommendations  con- 
forming to  the  requests  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  only  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  all  the  fac- 
tors involved  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  of  wl-.ich  I  am  chairman,  recom- 


mended a  target  ceiling  of  $107.7  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $95.3  billion  in 
outlays — the  same  amount  In  the  budget 
request. 

This  constitutes  a  reversal  of  past 
policy  by  our  subcommittee — a  reversal 
made  mandatory  by  the  trend  of  interna- 
tional events,  the  state  of  our  military 
readiness  and  the  demands  of  national 
security. 

During  the  past  4  fiscal  years— from 
fiscal  1973  to  fiscal  1976 — Congress  has 
reduced  total  budget  requests  for  regular 
appropriations  by  a  net  total  of  ap- 
proximately $23  billion. 

The  four  annual  regular  defense  ap- 
propriations acts  accounted  for  $20.9 
billion  of  this,  or  91  percent  of  the  total 
reduction  made  over  the  4-year  period. 
In  addition  to  cuts  In  the  regular  annual 
defense  appropriation  bill,  cuts  in  mili- 
tary construction  accoxmted  for  reduc- 
tions of  $1.5  billion  and  military  assist- 
ance accounted  for  reductions  of  $1  2 
billion. 

Thus,  over  the  past  4  fiscal  years, 
the  three  major  sections  of  the  national 
defense  function  of  the  budget  provided 
total  reductions  of  $23.6  billion— or  $600 
million  more  than  the  net  total  by  which 
Congress  reduced  all  regular  budget  re- 
quests submitted  to  It. 

This  means  that  national  defense  has 
been  practically  the  sole  source  of  con- 
gressional reductions  in  the  administi-a- 
tion  s  budget  requests — In  Federal  spend- 
ing. Defense  spending  has  borne  almost 
the  entire  burden  of  a  reversal  In  priori- 
ties that  has  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
human  resource  programs. 

Ml-.  President,  I  submit  that  we  can- 
not allow  this  trend  to  continue.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  major  international 
rival— the  Soviet  Union — is  diverting  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  its  re- 
sources to  national  defense,  we  must  not 
be  indifferent  to  our  military  capability 
«d  defense  posture.  Prudent  concern 
dictates  a  reversal  of  the  trend  followed 
during  the  past  4  years. 

A  dollar  comparison  of  Soviet  and 
American  defense  activities  released  last 
month,  based  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  best  estimates,  shows  that  total 
dollar  costs  of  Soviet  defense  programs 
has  exceeded  U.S.  defense  appropria- 
tions in  each  year  since  1970. 

The  dollar  costs  of  Soviet  defense  pro- 
grams in  1975  exceeded  those  of  the 
United  States  by  40  percent.  When  ex- 
pressed in  constant  U.S.  prices  which 
measure  growth  in  real  terms,  Soviet 
spending  has  been  Increasing  while  that 
of  the  United  States  has  declined  con- 
tinuously since  the  peak  of  1968. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet 
military  has  Increased  manpower,  in- 
creased tank  production,  Increased  air- 
craft procurements  and  Increased  the 
number  of  ships  In  its  navy.  They  are 
also  spending  more  on  research  and 
development,  a  clear  Indication  they 
plan  to  maintain  this  momentum. 

There  is  an  ever-widening  gap  between 
Soviet  and  American  defense  expendi- 
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tares  and  IncreAse  In  mOitaxy  capabQi^ 
which  haa  resulted  In  a  sttuattao  lAwcy 
the  Soviets  now  havs:  l,tM  intoraon- 
tlnental  ballistic  missiles,  eomsMtfed  to 
1.054  for  th^  United  States;  7*0  vOb- 
marine-lamumed  ballistic  missiles,  bom- 
pared  to  our  056;  42,000  tasks,  coibpared 
to  a  UJS.  Inventory  of  9,000;  20,000  ar- 
tillery pieces,  comi>ared  to  6,000  for  the 
United  States;  229  major  surface  com- 
batant ships,  compared  to  our  172 — ^ttae 
UJS.  Navy  had  950  active  ships  in  mid- 
1968 — there  were  less  tbui  500  active 
ships  in  mld-1975;  255  general  purpose 
submarines,  eompared  to  a  UJS.  fleet  of 
76;  and  4.4  million  miUtUT  perMond, 
compared  to  U.8.  strength  oi  2.1  mllUon. 
Both  In  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  and  in  public  state- 
ments, defense  officials  warn  that  we  are 
In  danger  oi  losing  the  rotuh  equiv- 
alence In  military  capiriilllty  that  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  In  recent 
years. 

The  major  trends  in  comparison  be- 
tween the  military  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  dear. 
All  the  available  measurements  show 
that  American  power  is  declining  while 
Soviet  power  is  rising. 

No  one  can  now  say  with  assurance 
when  the  point  of  peril  will  come.  But 
If  real  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
remain  constant  or  continue  to  decline, 
while  real  Soviet  outlays  continue  to  rise 
and  she  increases  her  military  strength 
accordingly,  the  peril  point  will  occur  all 
too  soon. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  argue 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
profligate  and  inefficient  in  the  use  of 
the  resources  made  available  to  it.  They 
say  that  we  can  maintain  the  military 
balance  merely  by  reducing  waste.  Thus, 
under  that  theory  no  real  increase  would 
be  needed  in  defense  spending  to  main- 
tain our  forces  at  a  hig^  level. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
such  reasoning  is  not  valid.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  some  waste  and  in^l- 
ciency  In  the  disbuisemmt  of  defmse 
fimds.  But  to  rely  on  such  an  argument 
is  to  completely  miss  the  point  of  what  is 
happening  In  the  International  arena. 

We  are  witnessing  the  evolution  and 
determined  effort  of  a  great  world  power 
that  is  dedicated  to  equalling  and  ex- 
ceeding us  in  all  forms  of  military  ca- 
pability. There  may  be  disputes  over  the 
motives  for  this  development  but  the 
trend  is  definite.  That  cannot  be  denied. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  the 
budget  before  us  is  not  designed  to  matoh 
Soviet  military  strength  in  detail  or  to 
achieve  a  clear  superiority  over  the  So- 
viet Union.  Instead,  he  has  described  it 
as  one  that  will  simply  arrest  the  down- 
ward trend  in  our  state  of  military  read- 
iness. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Defense  is  con- 
vinced that  we  cannot  allow  our  defense 
posture  to  become  further  eroded.  It  is 
for  these  reasons,  that  the  subcommittee 
has  recommended  a  ceiling  amount  equal 
to  the  administration's  budget  request 
for  defense.  I  emphasize,  however,  that 
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aI|houfl^  the  amount  may  be  the  same, 
we  do  hot  plan  to  necessarily  approve 
each  individual  request  or  program. 
Rather  the  c<Hnmlttee  will  continue  to 
review  every  line  item,  system  xaA  pto- 
gram  to  determine  if  it  should  be  ap- 
proved, cut,  added  to,  or  tiiminated. 

If  we  continue  the  policy  of  diverting 
dollars  frmn  our  national  security  to 
support  social  programs,  as  we  have  been 
doing,  we  will  be  accelerating  the  arrival 
of  the  grim  days  when  we  will  be  a  sec- 
ond class  military  power.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  day  I  leave  you  to 
ponder. 

In  today's  turbulent  world,  there  is 
only  me  certainty:  Peace  can  only  be 
made  secure  throtigh  instant  readiness. 
This  not  only  means  adequate  fimds  for 
manpower  and  weaponry  but  also  for 
research  and  development,  for  tmnor- 
row's  weapon  systems  must  be  researched 
suid  devdoped  today  if  they  are  to  be 
produced  and  ready  for  use  some  3,  4  or 
even  5  years  in  the  future. 

Our  troop  level  Is  at  its  lowest  since 
1950. 1  do  not  think  any(Hie  will  seriously 
suggest  cutting  it  fiu-ther  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  if  cuts  are  made  in  this  budg- 
et, they  are  most  likely  to  be  made  In  the 
funds  that  are  requested  for  new  weap- 
ons. This  means  that  we  would  continue 
to  fall  further  and  further  behind  the 
Soviets. 

In  this,  the  Bicentennial  Year  of  our 
indep^idence,  let  us  remember  and  be 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
to  preserve  it.  We  face  hard  choices  in 
the  use  of  scarce  resources — but  we  must 
make  the  right  choices  if  we  are  to  re- 
main the  bastion  of  freedom  In  Uiis  dan- 
gerous world. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Perris  S.  Jensen, 
an  attorney  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with 
which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  letter 
dated  March  8,  1976,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Jensen  draws  a  "strik- 
ing" parallel  between  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  1935  with  those  that  are 
present  today.  To  say  the  least,  the  facts 
he  recites  and  his  comments  thereon  are 
thought-provoking.  Indeed.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  ponder  and  weigh  carefully  the 
realities  of  the  situation  as  we  consider 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  and  es- 
pecially proposals  to  make  substantial  re- 
ductions therein  below  budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Jensen's  letter  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salt  Lakk  City,  Utah, 

March  8,  1976. 
DEftB  Senator:  The  enclosed  letter  wa.s 
first  composed  as  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Deseret  News,  but  the  parallel  between 
conditions  in  1935,  which  I  well  remember, 
and  as  shown  by  Lowell  Thomas  on  television 
last  week,  and  the  conditions  now  prevailing, 
are  so  very  striking  that  I  deemed  it  of  svif- 
flclent  importance  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


I  sincerely  trust  that  you   will  take  the 
time  to  read  it. 

BespectfuU.v, 

Pekris  s.  Jensck. 


S.\LT  Luce  City.  TTtah, 

March  6,  1976. 
DESERirr  News, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
To  the  SMtor: 

A  couple  of  nights  ago  Lowell  Thomas 
presented  on  television  a  review  of  Movietone 
scenes  of  1935.  The  paraUel  with  1976  was 
so  striking  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing It  out. 

In  193S  MuBsoIUil.  urged  on  and  supported 
by  Hitler  Invaded  Ethiopia.  The  lieague  of 
Nations  looked  the  other  way.  America  said, 
"Naughty I  Nau^Jityl"  but  did  nothing. 

In  1985  Hitler  was  engaged  In  a  massive 
build-up  at  mlUtary  mig^t  in  Oermany,  in- 
cluding vastly  Increasiiig  the  navy  and  a 
huge  fleet  of  submatlnes,  devoting  to  the 
puijMee  19%  of  Germany's  gross  national 
product.  He  bad  fully  announced  his  plans 
in  Meln  Kampf,  but  no  one  paid  much  atten- 
tion. Chamberlain,  Britlsb  Prime  Minister, 
carried  on  extensive  negotiations  to  ease  the 
tension,  and  by  iJae  treaty  at  Munich 
CzechoslovalEia  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  "satisfy  the  wolf."  Churchiu  Uter  declai«d 
that  official  intelligence  on  Oerman  dis- 
armament violations  was  subjected  to  "some 
watering  down  or  whittling  down  of  the 
facts." 

America  was  too  engrossed  with  NJt.A., 
W.PJ^.,  C.C.C.  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies to  pay  much  heed  to  the  growing  danger. 
Her  distraction  with  interna:  efforts  in  a 
cMnlng  election,  with  massive  efforts  to  lUd 
the  poor  and  improve  the  Uvlng  condittons 
of  the  people,  \i^  a  clear  signal  to  Hitler 
and  Miissollni  that  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased  without  Interference  from  us. 
Probably  HiUer  might  have  been  stopped 
at  this  point  if  America  had  rolled  up  its 
sleeves  and  given  a  clear  warning  that  aggres- 
sion would  not  be  tolerated — but  we  didn't. 
In  1976  Cuba,  urged  on  and  supported  by 
Russia  has  invaded  Angola.  The  United  Na- 
tions looked  the  other  way.  America  said, 
"Naughtyl  Naughty!"  but  did  nothing. 

Russia  is  presently  engaged  in  a  massive 
build-up  of  her  military  might,  including 
vastly  increasing  her  navy  and  biiildlng  a 
huge  fleet  of  submarines,  devoting  to  the 
purpose  20%  of  her  gross  national  product. 
She  has  fully  announced  her  plans  to  Com- 
munize  the  whole  world,  but  no  one  pays 
much  attention.  Kissinger  has  carried  on  ex- 
tensive n^otiations  to  ease  the  tension,  and 
by  the  treaty  at  Helsinki  the  once  free  na- 
tions  now   behind   the    iron   curtain   were 
oBenA  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  "satisfy  the  w<^." 
We  now  learn  that  the  findings  of  our  intel- 
ligence services  as  to  Russian  violations  of 
Salt  and  other  agreements,  have  been  "wa- 
tered down  or  whittled  down  as  to  the  facts." 
America  is  too  engrossed  In  EJ>-A..  C.PS Jl., 
and  countless  other  alphabetical  programs, 
discrimination,  integration,  health  and  safeij- 
acts,  welfare,  reports,  regulations,  investiga- 
tions, and  studies  of  environment,  to  heed 
the  growing  danger.  She  is  constantly  reduc- 
ing her  preparations  for  defense  to  the  point 
where  expenditures  to  save  us  from  the  holo- 
cast  of  war  now  use  the  smallest  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

America's  distraction  with  the  comii\g  elec- 
tion and  with  Internal  affairs,  her  reduction 
of  military  spending,  and  her  refusal  to  hear 
the  pleas  of  other  nations  being  raped,  like 
Angola,  Is  a  clear  signal  to  Russia  that  she 
can  do  as  she  pleases  without  Interference 
from  us.  Kissinger  can  say.  "You  mustn't  do 
that.  We  wont  tolerate  it,"  but  Oongnes  has 
repudiated  him  to  the  point  where  his  words 
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mean  nothUig.  Our  actions  speak  louder  than 
our  wcM^ls. 

If,  one  day.  Russia,  believing  as  Oerman; 
did  that  America  has  no  will  to  Bght,  should 
march  Into  western  Europe,  behind  her  tre- 
mendous mass  oX  tanks,  what  would  we  do? 

What  could  we  do — with  our  oil  supply  cut 
off  by  submarine  warfare,  bringing  our  vast 
Industry  to  a  halt?  What  could  we  do,  par- 
ticularly If  Russia  should  threaten  to  blast 
us  Into  oblivion  by  atomic  power — a  threat 
she  Is  fully  capable  of  carrying  out?  Solzhe- 
nltsyn,  who  Is  In  a  position  to  know,  says 
It  Is  already  too  late.  Perhaps  It  is,  but  If 
Congress  awoke  to  the  danger  and  rolled  up 
Its  sleeves,  Russia  might  Just  take  warning. 

The  parallel  between  1935  and  1976  Id  Just 
too  striking  to  Ignore. 

Sincerely  submitted, 

Pekris  S.  Ji.nsen-. 

Mr.  McCLEIiAN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Views  of  thk  Commtttex  on  AppBOPUAiroira, 
TJtrnx*  OiAiui  Snf atb,  ow  th«  Tobk  OtMt- 
LuavufT  KasourrioK  ow  tbb  Bowar, 
BCUCK  15.  U76 

XMT  kOWUC'l  MM 

The  Oominlttee  on  Appropriations  submitB 
th«  foHowtng  report  to  tb«  Oommltta*  on 
the  Bndgcrt  In  accordance  with  section  301  (c) 
ckf  the  CongreBsloxiaJ  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Th«  report  presents  the  separate  recom- 
mendations of  the  13  aubcommltte^  lor 
target  ceilings  on  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays under  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  ac- 
companied by  a  narrative  explaining  di- 
vergences between  the  President's  request 
3Mi  the  Committee  reoonimendattons.  Tbaaa 
recommendations  are  then  consolidated  and 
melded  together  into  budget  major  func- 
tional categories 

The  contents  of  tiiUi  report  are  coosljitent 
with  a  Committee  practice  Inaugurated  by 
the  Chairman  several  years  ago  to  have  the 
subcommittees  set  budget  authority  and  out- 
lay targets  prior  to  detailed  analysis  of  the 
appropriations  bills.  This  procedure,  which 
seems  to  have  worked  well  for  the  past  3 
years,  enables  the  Committee  to  establish 
Commit  tee -wide  sipendlng  objectives  early  In 


the  year  and  then  evaluate  each  subcom- 
mtttec'B  efforts  at  meeting  the  targets  as  Its 
appropriaUooB  bins  are  brooght  before  the 
fan  OcmoUttM  for  actlMi. 

Tte  OnuBlttee  la  ptntsad  to  report  this 
In/bnnatlon  to  the  CoouBlttee  on  the  Budget 
on  Ume  and  hofias  that  it  will  be  vseful  lu 
the  process  of  formulating  a  Government- 
wide  concurrent  pending  resolution. 

1978   BVOQtX  TARGETS   8T    SITBCOMJilnTri; 
STXT7CTX2BJC 

Of  the  total  $433  hmion  in  budget  au- 
thority requested  in  the  President's  budget, 
only  about  90  percent,  or  $264  billion,  comes 
directly  under  the  Jxtrtedlctlon  of  the  Com- 
mlttae  on  Approprlattons.  This  aecttoa  of 
tb«  report  contalas  table  1  whidi  displays 
the  recntnmpnded  budget  autiiorlty  and  out- 
lay targets  la  sacb  subcommittee's  Juri»- 
dlcUon.  These  targets  provide  the  subcom- 
mittees' best  present  estimate  of  the  totals 
derived  from  consolidating  their  recommen- 
dations for  funding  the  approprtatloiis  line 
Items  In  tlMtr  pending  approprtatlosn  hllla 
The  subcommittees'  narmttve  reports,  which 
aooompany  the  tiiart,  explain  any  increases 
or  decreases  In  their  targets  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  provide  a  rationale  for  such 
differences. 
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lln  iDinions  of  dollars] 


Buciget  request 


Outliirs 


Sufcconmilttw  and  chsirmsn 


AfriuiHuw  «ad  fielatad  Agencies  (McG«e)_ 

Defense  (McaotUn) 

OijtTjd  of  Cotombia  CCtiHes). 

FoTMtn  Ofsntion  (l«gayi> 

HUO-Mepwdest  AfMcies  (Proxoiirt) 

liiterioi  and  Reiated  Agencjes  (Byrd) 

Lsbor-HFW(MasnDson) , 

Leghlative  (Mlingi) 

MifitarT  Constnictian  (Maasfeld) 

PuUicWks(StaiU)is) 

Strte,  lustice.  Commerce  (Faslore) 

Transportation  (Biyti) 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  <M«ntoya) 


Suhtoul 

Pay  and  contingencies: 

DOD  p»T  retses 

Other  Fsdarat  pay  raises. 
CaotMgencies 


Tolar 


U77r««acst 


1I.44«.  5 

106. 666.  b 

3».» 

S,(I66.2 

4S.023.8 

4.582.8 

M.19Z.9 

332.4 

3,  467. 0 

9.224.4 

6.234.3 

4, 546.  2 

7. 978.  7 

25S.  75C. 6 

1.44i.S 

7S0.  0 

i,8oe.o 

263.  782. 1 


1977  target 


1877 


1977  ti 


Difltrencs 


12.043.0 

106, 666.  b 

3S6.9 

&.  666.2 

45.  575.  g 

5.«72.8 

et,6M.9 

979.2 

3,467.0 

9, 704.  4 

6,994.3 

5,  412. 2 

8. 48a  4 


+S94.S 
0 
0 
• 
-J-5S2.0 
-H.  290.0 
411,4%.0 
-i-46.8 

0 
-HHlLi 
-f7S0.0 
-h866.0 
•-I-S0I.7 


11.467.5 

9^255.6 

467.8 

8.974.7 

94,824.6 
4,686.5 

61,202.8 

955.9 

3,197.0 

8.4SL2 

6,911.4 

T3. 707.6 
7,872.4 


12,286.3 

95.255.6 

467.8 

4.974.7 

35.246.3 
5,788.5 

69,  402. 8 

982.4 

3,197.0 

8.762.2 

8.781.4 

15,027.6 
8,<77.4 


-h<118 
0 
0 
« 
+4217 
+1,102.0 
-f$.20O.O 
+26.5 

0 
+279.0 

+i.«7ao 

+I,SIO.« 
H-SOSlO 


276.327.6 

2.172.5 
1.080.0 
1.800.0 


-i- 16, 577.0 

H-731.0 
H  300.0 
0 


■254,107.0 

1,399.1 

76a  0 
1,588.0 


268.650.0 
2.129.1 

i.06ao 

1,988.0 


+14,543.0 

<+73S.S 

'+300. 0 

+0 


281,390.1 


+  17.608.0 


257.766.1 


273, 339. 1 


+15.  573.  0 


I  Includes  {225,90fi/XX)  as  ao  allowance  (or  a  proposed  supplemental  for  claims,  judgments,  and 
relief.  The  President  intends  to  transmit  formally  this  supptemental  during  dseal  year  1977. 

'  Includes  programs  funded  in  regular  aanual  1977  appropriations  Mis,  as  tiMwn  m  a  Feb.  27 
report  from  tbe  Ccngresswnal  Budget  Office. 

•  Includes  outlays  lor  pfigrams  funded  iii  reguUr  amiuiii  1977  jppfopr'5tlonr  biH«;  along  witfi 


outlays  from  1976  supptementals  requested  by  the  President,  as  shown  in  Fet>.  23  atul  Feb.  27 
reports  from  Hie  Coiigressi«aal  Budget  Office. 

•  Allawaneas  based  on  0M«  estsntes  and  otiier  data  were  provided  in  the  expecfatioa  that 
Congrass  may  override  the  President's  juoposed  pay  cap  on  Federal  pay  raises.  Tbit  table  was 
prepared  prwr  to  receipt  of  a  CBO  analysis  on  this  subject. 


ACBICLLTUEE    AND    BELATI'S    AbENCIi  S 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
n.scal  year  1977  targets  be  revised  upward 
from  tliose  proposed  tn  the  President's  budget 
request.  The  target  for  new  budget  authority 
is  tentatively  set  at  $12.0  billion,  which  Is 
.$594.5  million  more  than  the  budget  request. 
The  Subcommittee  proposes  the  target  for 
outlays  be  set  at  $12.3  billion,  which  is  $818.8 
million  more  than  the  President's  request. 

The  Increase  In  budget  avithorlty  Inc'.xide-? 
$28.4  million  for  various  educational  and 
scientific  research  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlcuU'.ire.  For  the  agencies  deal- 
ing with  water  resources  and  land  miinage- 
inent.  the  Subconunlttee  recommends  in- 
creases totaling  $231.8  million.  For  the-^e 
agencie-i  the  President  proposes  to  eliminate 
-.everal  programs  within  the  Soil  Couserva- 
lion  Service  and  the  Agricultural  StablliZR- 
tlon  and  Conservation  Service.  The  recom- 
menced Increases  wo'Ud  restore  and  or  retain 
these  programs  at  substantlr.lly  the  fi't-al 
;.ear  1976  appropriation  level. 

An  Increase  of  $16.5  million  L";  prpi'0-.cci  f.;T 
rural  hou.slng  programs  of  tbe  Farnic :-.  Hjir.e 
AdmlnLitration.  which  will  retain  programs 
proposetl   for  elimination   h-   the   P' ■■"^'iiet-.t 


The  Subcommittee  Includes  $100  million  for 
tbe  water  and  sewer  grant  program  of  tbe 
rarmers  Home  Administration  aiul  $13.5  mil- 
lion to  restore  other  grant  programs  of  this 
agency. 

The  recommended  Increases  Included  $17.5 
million  for  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  ac- 
tivities of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
sp>ectlon  Service.  The  Subcommittee  also  rec- 
ommends $144  million  for  the  special  milk 
program  and  $28  million  for  tJie  non-food  as- 
ststance  program  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice. 

Tbe  Increase  In  outlays  In  the  fiscal  year 
1P77  budget  Ls  primarily  attributable  to  a 
».5O0  million  Increase  for  tlie  Commodity 
C:Pdit  Corporation,  a  relatively  uncontrol- 
i  ib!o  itom. 

dkfen.«;e 

during  the  pa^t  lour  fiscal  yciirs  <  1973-76). 
C'ougre.Si>  has  redur-eU  total  budget  requests 
lor  regul:ir  appioprlatioiis  by  $23  bUllon.  The 
foiu'  annual  Defense  Appropriations  Acta  ac- 
1  ounled  for  J20  9  billion,  or  91  percent  of  the 
I'jtal  reduction  for  the  period.  During  the 
-amc  time,  the  four  aiuiual  Mnitary  Con- 
-tiuciioi;  Appropri.itlons  Acts  cut  $1.5  billion, 
a-id  the  Military  A.sftlfltance  appropriations 
fi'-"0'inted    for    nii    nddltlonn!    redii'-iion    of 


$1  2  billion.  Thus,  during  this  4-year  period. 
the  three  major  portions  of  the  current  na- 
tional defense  function  (060)  provided  total 
reductions  of  $23.6  billion,  or  $600  million 
more  than  the  net  total  by  which  Congres,s 
r(^duced  all  budget  requests  submitted.  This 
Illustrates  that,  for  the  p*Bt  4  fiscal  years, 
the  national  defense  function  has  been  prac- 
tically the  sole  source  for  congresnional  re- 
ductions from  tlie  President's  annual  budge: 
submLssloiis. 

A  dollar  comparison  of  Soviet  and  United 
States  defense  activities  released  last  month, 
based  on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
best  estimates,  shows  that  total  dollar  costs 
of  Soviet  defense  programs  have  exceeded 
United  States  defense  appropriations  In  each 
year  since  1970.  The  dollar  costs  of  Soviet 
defense  programs  In  1975  exceed  those  ot  the 
United  States  by  40  peroent.  When  expressed 
lu  constant  U.S.  prioes.  whlcb  measure 
growth  in  real  terms,  the  trend  In  the  So- 
viet defense  program  Is  one  of  continuous 
growth  since  1970  aver«glng  nboTxt  S  percent 
each  year.  Despite  increases  tn  the  current 
duUar  costs  of  U£.  defense  pfogniPM.  appro- 
priatious  for  our  defease  ezT^ressed  tn  con- 
stant dollar  terms  have  declined  continu- 
ously since  the  peak  of  1963  and  since  1973 
ha'-e  bee)i  below  the  1966  level.  The  decline 
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reflects  reductloos  In  neuiy  •vary  m&jor  UJ3. 
force  component  tn  tta*  aeroDttee,  including 
strategic  defense  forces,  gaoeral  purpoae 
forces,  and  command  aad  Mvport  aettTlttM. 
The  ever-widening  gap  betwMa  Sovtot  and 
United  States  defense  wqiMMlltures,  plus  tbe 
dravrdown  of  U.8.  equlpoMOk  for  the  oonfUct 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  aasl stance  to  Israel  In 
Uie  1973  war,  presents  a  situation  wherein 
ilie  Soviets  now  have : 

1,600  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
compared  to  1,054  for  tbe  United  States: 

730  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles, 
compared  to  our  666: 

42.000  tanlcs.  coix4>ared  to  a  U.S.  iuyentory 
of  9,000; 

20,000  artillery  pieces,  compared  to  6,000 
for  the  United  States: 

229  major  surface  combatant  ships,  cran- 
pared  to  our  173  (the  VS.  Navy  had  9B0  ac- 
tive ships  in  mid-lS>68 — there  were  less  than 
500  active  ships  In  mld-197S) ; 

255  general  purpose  submuines.  compared 
to  a  U3.  fleet  of  76:  and 

4.4  million  military  personnel,  compared  to 
U.S.  strength  of  2.1  mllUon. 

The  Defense  Subcommittee  does  not  sug- 
gest that  we  appropriate  tbe  amount  of  funds 
that  would  be  neeeesary  to  adiiera  a  one-for- 
one  comparability  with  the  Soivlat  Union.  We 
cannot,  however,  oontlnae  to  Ignore  the 
trends  in  defense  spending  and  capability  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Bortot 
Union.  We  must  reverse  tbe  downward  tzend 
In  spending  tar  our  own  defense  and  b^gin 
providing  i4>pir(q>rlatlons  sulBclent  to  instire 
our  military  strength,  preparedness,  and 
readiness.  To  do  less  at  this  time  will  weaken 
our  military  posture  and  imperil  future 
national  security. 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee expects  to  receive  budget  requests 
totaling  •107,9  bUIlon  in  budget  authority 
and  $96JS  billion  in  outlays.  CM  this  amount, 
requests  for  $106.7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $96.3  billion  In  outlays  have  been 
transmitted  to  date;  the  remainder  consists 
of  pay  supplementals  and  Jegtalatlve  pro- 
posals to  be  transmitted  at  a  future  date. 
Because  the  first  concurrent  resolution  ad- 
dresses the  total  anticipated  request,  reoom- 
mendationa  are  based  on  the  larger  antici- 
pated amounts,  which  will  be  subsequently 
requested  for  tbe  Defense  EstabUahment. 

That  portion  of  the  Defense  appropriations 
discussed  herein  represents  about  93  percent 
of  the  budget  authority  requested  in  the 
total  national  defense  function  (060).  The 
remaining  7  percent  Is  included  in  such  other 
bills  as  military  construction,  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  public  works. 

The  total  amounts  requested  for  the 
Defense  bill  oompare  with  fiscal  year  1976 
amounts  (^proprlated  to  date,  plus  supple- 
mental requests)  of  $92.7  billion  in  budget 
authc»-ity  and  $8i6.7  billion  in  outlays.  There- 
fore, the  total  increase  requested  over  fiscal 
year  1976  is  $16.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $9.8  billion  in  outlays.  Of  tbe  budget 
authority  Increase  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1977  over  fiscal  year  1976,  $3.7  billion  is  for 
operation  and  maintenance  (including  stock 
funds)  of  the  forces,  $882  million  is  for  in- 
creased costs  of  military  personnel,  addi- 
tional proctiremeut  of  $8.1  billion,  retired 
pay  increases  of  $1.1  bllliou,  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  increases 
of  $1.4  billion. 

Approximately  $6.6  bilUou  of  the  $15.2 
billion  increase  is  for  inflation  and  pay  costs, 
while  the  remaining  $8.6  billion  represents 
real  program  growth.  The  princ^al  compo- 
nents of  this  real  program  growth  are  pro- 
curement ($6.7  billion),  operation  and  main- 
tenance ($1.5  billion) ,  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  ($0.7  billion)  and  mill- 
ury  retired  pay  ($0.4  billion),  offset  by  real 
decreases  in  military  personnel  ( — $0.7  bil- 
lion). Major  increases  are  being  provided  in 
new  weapons  investment  associated  with  in- 
creases in  force  structure.  Major  operational 


increases  In  equipment  and  facilities  mainte- 
nance are  also  requested.  Military  end 
strengths  remain  basically  constant  at 
2,101fiOO.  whU»  dvUlan  strnigtSn  decHne 
about  36.000  to  1,038,800. 

There  ts  a  ctunpllcatlng  factor  that  must 
be  taken  Into  account  in  c<msiderlng  ttie 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget  assumes  favorable  congres- 
sional action  on  certain  administrative  and 
legislative  proposals  valued  at  anywhere  from 
$3.5  to  $5.2  billion.  If  favorable  action  on 
these  proposals  is  not  forthcoming,  then  It 
is  entirely  prbbable  that  an  amount  in  that 
raitge  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  pending 
budget  request.  Administratively,  the  budget 
assumes  a  $0.8  billion  reduction  associated 
with  overall  perscxmel  eoonomles,  decreased 
entitlements,  cutbacks  to  tbe  National  Onafd 
and  Reserve,  and  base  closures;  the  mllttwy 
construction  and  family  houMng  programs 
have  also  been  constrained  by  about  $0.9  bil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  following  propoeed  sav- 
ings are  ocmtingent  upon  enactment  of  en- 
abling legislation: 

$731  million  associated  with  a  "cap"  on 
military  and  civilian  pay  raises  (low  range; 
ootild  grow  to  $2.4  billion  depending  on  size 
of  raise  compared  with  cap) ; 

$52  million  related  to  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  military  pay  raise  applied  to  basic 
aUowanoe  for  quarters; 

$76  million  saving  achieved  through  elim- 
ination of  the  1  percent  retired  pay  "kicker"; 
$13  million  tied  to  reduction  in  number  of 
paid  drills  for  the  National  Guard; 

$46  million  associated  with  elimination  of 
dual  compensation  for  Federal  workers  irtille 
undergoing  National  Guard/Beserve  train- 
ing: 

$94  million  achieved  through  a  3-year 
pbaseout  of  appropriated  support  for  oom- 
mlasaries;  and 

$746  million  associated  with  increased 
strategic  stockpile  sales. 

With  the  exception  of  military  construc- 
tion constraints  and  the  propoeal  for  In- 
creased stockpile  sales,  the  above  are  largely 
or  entirely  applicable  to  the  Defense  appro- 
priations biU. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  factors 
Involved,  the  Defense  Subcommittee  recom- 
mends a  target  celling  of  $107.9  billion  Ui  new 
obligatlcmal  authority  for  the  portion  of  the 
national  defense  function  over  which  it  has 
Jurisdiction.  This  Is  the  same  amount  as  the 
budget  request.  Although  reductions  in  some 
areas  of  the  budget  are  undoubtedly  possible, 
it  is  the  Subcommittee's  view  that  additional 
funding  requirements  are  likely  to  offset 
these  reductions.  The  Subcommittee  em- 
phasizes that,  as  previously  discussed,  con- 
gres^onal  action  and./or  inaction  can  add  as 
much  as  $3.6  to  $5.2  billion  to  the  budget 
request  for  tbe  total  national  defense  func- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
defense  budget  to  continue  bearing  the  full 
burden  of  reductions  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures. It  is  imperative  to  the  national  inter- 
est that  the  practice  be  stopped.  A  further 
weakening  of  our  military  capability  and 
further  Impairment  of  the  status  of  our 
readiness  posture  will  Incur  unacceptable 
risks  that  are  fraught  with  danger  to  o\ir 
national  safety  and  security. 

DISntlCT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Tbe  Subcommittee  approves  a  target  rec- 
ommendation to  confcx'm  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  $396.9  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $467.8  million  in  outlays.  These 
amounts  primarily  include  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment and  borrowing  authority  for  capital 
outlays. 

On  January  13,  1976,  the  Mayor  sent  his 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  request  to  the  City 
Council  and  tmder  the  Home  Rule  Charter 
the  Council  has  50  days  (or  until  March  3, 
1976)   to  act  on  the  budget.  Follo^'lng  that. 


tbe  Mayor  has  10  days  to  consider  City 
Coimcll  action  and  tbe  City  CMmcll  has  a 
subsequent  80  days  to  override  any  possible 
vetoea  by  tbe  Ifayoc. 

While  tlM  cur  has  promised  to  expedite 
the  process  by  not  taking  all  the  allowed 
time,  it  win  probably  be  at  least  mid-March 
before  the  President  submits  the  details  sup- 
porting the  gross  estlmatee  in  lUs  January 
budget.  At  this  time,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Subcommittee  wfU  be  able  to  provide 
more  accurate  target  figures  for  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

rpastON  opEaaiiOHS 

For  fiscal  year  1977.  tbe  Subcommittee  rec- 
ommends tuget  figures  for  both  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  be  set  at  $6.1  bllUon  and 
$5J0  billicm  respectlTely.  tbe  same  as  tbe 
Presidents  budget  request. 

In  tbe  abamce  of  the  enactoMnt  ot  a  reg- 
ular fiscal  year  1976  svproprlatliaiis  bill  tbe 
Subcommittee  has  found  4t  vlrtuaUy  impos- 
sible to  establish  meaningful  flacsA  ynar  1977 
target  ceilings.  Therefore,  tbe  target  flguies 
reflect  fiscal  year  1977  budget  requests  of 
new  budget  anthorlty  as  of  February  S7. 1976. 
Projections  of  outlays  are  also  baaed  upon 
pending  fiscal  year  1977  budget  requests  as 
projected  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Ot&ce. 

It  shotild  be  noted  that  not  all  foreign 
assistance  ia  appnqpriated  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Belated  Programs  Appropria- 
tions BIU.  For  Instance,  the  Committee  es- 
timates that  total  foreign  assistance  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1976  equaled  $9a  bOlion.  Of 
this  amount,  only  $5.8  billion  in  requests  for 
new  biidget  authority  was  oonsidued  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee.  Although 
no  similar  estimate  is  yet  availaUa  of  total 
foreign  assistance  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1977  we  ctmtemplate  that  numerous  trans- 
ters  ot  VS.  resources  such  as  Public  Law  480 
foodstuff^  excess  defense  artldea.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  real  estate  transfers,  and  tbe 
Pan  American  Highway  will  be  provided  out- 
side tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. 

HXTS-nt  UKHKN IHLNT   AOOKCXa 

For  fl:scal  year  1977  the  Subcommittee  pro- 
poses a  target  of  $45.6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority whl(^  is  $552  million  above  the  Pres- 
ident's reqtMst.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
additional  budget  authority  wffl  add  $421.7 
mlllon  to  the  President's  1^77  outlay  request 
for  a  recommended  outlay  target  of  $35.2 
billion. 

The  Increase  In  budget  autliortty  Includes 
an  additional  $5  mllUon  for  continuation  of 
environmental  research  in  tbe  Chesapeake 
Bay  area,  a  $25  mllUon  add-on  for  section 
701  comprehensive  planning  grants,  and  $50 
niUlion  for  the  rebabUitatlon  loan  fund. 

In  addition,  under  the  Subcommittee  rec- 
onunendatlon  the  budget  authority  target 
wlU  increase  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  operating  subsidy 
program  by  $112  million  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  v^lll,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, not  enact  legislation  tightening  income 
standai-ds  for  pubUc  housing  residents. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  an  In- 
creaw  of  $360  million  in  budget  Ruthcrity 
for  the  Veterans  Administration.  Of  this 
total  increase,  $350  milUon  is  attributable  tn 
the  likelihood  that  Congress  wUl  not  only 
extend  pension  increase  legislation  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  September  30,  1976,  but  also 
provide  a  further  cost-of-Uving  Increase.  An 
additional  $10  mlUion  Increase  is  to  allow  tl\e 
Subcommittee  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  inltiatlMi  of  worthwhile  major  hospital 
construction  projects. 

nrrERioa  akd  ejelateo  AcxNcres 
The  Subcommittee  proposes  that  the  1976 
targets  for  budget  authority  and  outlays  be 
revised  upward  from  those  recommended  in 
the  President's  budget  request.  The  target 
for  budget  authority  Is  set  at  $5.9  bllliou. 
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Thlcli  Is  tl.3  billion  more  tlian  th«  Presi- 
dent's rwiuest  The  Subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  target  outlays  be  set  at  f5.8 
blUUm.  which  Is  $1.1  billion  Increase  in  the 
budget  request. 

Of  the  total  Increase  Hi  budget  authority, 
$209  mllllnn  represents  anticipated  program 
Ijucreases  that  the  Bubcommtttee  considers  to 
be  Justified  as  a  result  of  underfimdlng  In 
llie  President's  budget.  Another  $900  million 
tu  budget  authority  Is  included  to  cover  a 
major  budget  amendment  expected  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  in  the  near  future 
for  newly  authorized  eueit^y  conservation 
prognuns  viMtor  tbe  Federal  Snergy  Admlnls- 
trmtioa.  A  total  of  $141  laUUon  representa 
anticipated  supplemeaital  ■pprapriattocs 
that  are  to  be  requested  by  the  President  for 
flreflghtlng  costs  azMl  ottaer  imforeaeen  pro- 
gnun  incraaesa.  and  tot  coal  Jwsliif;  needs 
brought  ■bout  by  UxiplenemtaUaai  of  a  new 
coal  pAlicy  tot  fttfesal  landa.  Tbe  hlgtier  out- 
lay flgvre  li  tike  result  of  the  toeraKed  new 
iJiHtHCil  svthrortty  iHijumuI  above  and  ex- 
pected Senate  ttaalal  of  flaoal  year  ld7«  4e- 
ferrala  propoeed  by  the  Prertdent. 

U^BOr.    Airo    HEAtTH,    KWJTATTOJ*,     *W1> 
'WEI.mXE 

The  Su"bcommUtee  recommends  that  the 
fiscal  year  I9T7  targets  for  new  bnidget  a\i- 
thonty  alid  orirtlays  be  revised  upward  from 
those  proposed  tn  the  Presidents  bndget.  Tbe 
target  for  budget  authority  is  set  a  $65.7  Wl- 
llon  wlilcb  Is  $11.5  trillion  more  than  tbe 
budget  request.  Trtie  Subcomtnlttoe  proposes 
the  target  for  outlays  be  set  at  W9  4  blllton, 
an  Increase  of  $8.2  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

Approximately  680  IndlvMual  programs 
make  up  the  Labor-HEW  bin,  whlcto.  In  one 
way  or  another,  touches  upon  the  Itves  of 
every  person  In  this  country.  A  large  portion 
of  the  bin  (75  percent)  Is  made  wp  of  pro- 
grams for  which  legislation  mandates  spend- 
ing levels.  There  la  also  a  stgnlOeaat  number 
of  other  programs  which  are  lugely  uncon- 
trollable because  of  certain  entitlements  and 
hold-harmleBi  provtatons  in  law,  such  as 
vocational  retaalaUitatlon  grants  to  StAte^  and 
impact  ■!««  aid. 

The  ^eoelUve  oature  of  UUa  bill,  however, 
does  Brbt  arise  oat  of  the  nuinber  or  com- 
plexity oC  the  programs  and  budget  activities. 
Its  li&portaace  Must  also  be  n^asured  in 
terms  of  beoefits  to  society  and  opportunities 
provided  to  individuals.  Unemployment,  Hl- 
naes,  and  illiteracy  place  severe,  long-term 
burdens  on  the  economy.  A  heavy  price  Is 
paid  when  the  potential  of  our  citizens  Is 
wasted;  the  tax  base  is  lowered,  and  our 
overall  productivity  hampered  when  large 
numbers  of  the  population  cannot  work.  TTie 
hidden  costs  of  disease,  economic  despair, 
and  neglect  run  In  the  billions  each  year.  For 
this  reason,  the  members  of  the  Sribcommlt- 
tee  believe  Uie  proposed  target  amounts  to  be 
a  worthwhile  Investment  of  scarce  Federal 
dollars. 

This  Subcommittee  believes  that  the 
Labor-HEW  portion  of  the  President's  budget 
appears  unreallstlcally  low.  Financial  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  would  be 
severely  reduced  at  a  time  when  Federal 
assistance  Is  most  crucial;  support  for  edu- 
cation and  training  efforts  would  be  reduced 
despite  the  need  for  trained  health  profes- 
.slonals;  and  Federal  Involvement  In  the 
areas  of  health  research  and  medical  services 
would  be  phased  down. 

In  general,  most  of  the  propo.^ed  reduc- 
tions seem  to  lack  sound  rationale  and 
Judgment.  Mandatory  entitlement  and 
spending  provisions  in  law  were  Ignored,  as 
was  the  cost -effectiveness  of  established  pro- 
grama.  More  than  4S  budget  actlvititw  would 
be  eilmlnated  under  ttie  President's  budget, 
while  many  others  would  be  e*nuarked  I'or 
pbaaeout.  Most  of  these  programs  have  tradi- 
tionally been  considered  a  high -prior:  !■.  in 
the  Congres.'s. 


Department  of  Lahor 
XUe  iiicreaae  in  the  budget  authority  target 
includes  $«.7  hQlion  few  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  target  flgujie  hicludea  major 
chaogaa  over  tlM  budget-request  level  for 
lihese  I«bar  Department  programs:  (1)  un- 
empitoyment  insurance  benefit  payments: 
<a>  public  service  employment,  summer 
youth  jobfi.  sAd  Jobs  lor  older  Amerlc&u;i; 
and  (dj  occupatlocal  safety  and  health. 

Four  billion  dollars  of  the  Increaae  for  tbe 
Department  of  L*bor,  is  for  mandatory  un- 
emplayiaeat  beneflts.  based  on  the  assump- 
tlaa  that  the  unemploymaat  xAte  will  aver- 
age %3  percent  during  fiscal  year  1077.  Tbe 
Prealdeat'8  bodget  asaumes  unemployment 
wlU  average  «4>  perceut  compared  with  an 
average  of  g.&  pereeut  for  the  past  year.  An- 
otliear  «2Ji  bUUoa  of  the  tucreaoe  for  this 
OegMrtment  la  included  to  ffuanoe  additloual 
pah  lie  employment  programs. 

Tbe  Sobeommlttee  reoeouueads  an  in- 
crease otf  $4.3  blillon  in  budget  autbority  for 
the  Oepurtment  of  He.Utlt,  Bducatiou.  and 
Welfare. 

H^ailK  fi^ewciec 

Of  this  amount.  $1.3  bUlioii  is  for  liealth 
agencies.  The  President's  budget  for  Hscal 
year  1977  proposes  that  responsibility  for 
several  Federal  health  acttvttles  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Subcommittee  believes  the  States  are 
presenUy  unprepared  for  thts  sudden  shift 
of  responsibility  and  unable  to  assume  the 
addiUonai  flnnnrlal  burdens  It  would  entail. 
The  Congress  rejected  this  proposal  tn  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  it  Is  expected  that  the  same 
may  occur  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

Sducatkm  dJxUicm 
Tbe  Subcommittee  reoomasendatian  In- 
cludes an  additional  $2.1  billion  for  the  Bdu- 
cation  DlvMon.  Indodli^  $«Ba  million  re- 
quired simply  to  mantntn  aid  to  kical  adioal 
dhrtrlctB  at  the  current  level  of  eopport.  The 
Suboommlttee  views  tbeae  progracoe  as  per- 
haps the  most  essential  ^deral  InTfrnmil 
In  tills  Hatton's  edueatton  system.  Local 
schools  continue  to  be  faced  with  aerto^ 
financial  burdens.  The  failure  of  tax  levies, 
recent  court  rulings,  new  State  ed«eatlon 
laws,  and  Inflation  aU  contribtite  to  the 
hardships  being  felt  by  more  than  1$,000 
sciiool  districts. 

Social  and  rehabilitation  programs 
In  addition,  for  the  Departaxtent  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfaw  the  Subcommittee 
proposes  an  increase  of  $fi05  million  for  the 
Soda!  aad  Rjehat>Ultation  Service.  The  bulk 
of  this  increase  Is  likely  to  be  required  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  uonoootroUabte 
public  assistance  costs.  Another  Increase  of 
$206  million  is  provided  for  human  develop- 
ment programs.  The  proposed  Increase  takes 
into  account  the  effects  of  Inflation  on  Head- 
start  projects  and  modestly  expands  oom- 
munlty  services  and  nutrition  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

Related  ttpencifn 

The  Subcommittee  proposes  an  Increase  of 
t565  million  over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  related  agencies.  Almost  half  this 
increase.  $261  million,  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  antlfKJverty  progra.ms  which  the 
President  proposes  to  eliminate,  Including 
emergency  food  services,  energy  coneervatlon, 
and  ppogranas  for  dlsadrantaged  youth.  An 
increase  of  $294  million  Is  recommended 
for  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  Of  the  increase.  $33  million  Is 
for  payment  to  the  Cr^rporatioii  m  fiscal  year 
1977;  the  remainder  would  advance  fund  pay- 
menu  for  fl.ical  years  1978  and  1979. 

lECIBI.ATTV-B    BAANCH 

The  Subcommittee  e'^tabllshes  for  fiscal 
year  1977  a  budget  authority  target  of  $979.2 
million.  $48  8  mfllion  over  the  President's 
budget  reque-t   The  l«ve;  at  i''Ul.->ys  has  been 


»t  by  the  Bubconuntttae  «t  9992.4  nUIlkm,  an 
ixieTCue  of  $86.8  maHon  over  tft*  tadget  i«- 
qweat. 

^y*9  Bubconmtttoe  naoomiuendatioo  la 
greater  ^lan  the  Pi«MMrt%  toodgiet  dae  to 
the  TinSqite  procedure  tollewed  for  some  of 
tbe  activities  of  th»B  bUl.  The  Senate  and 
Architect  of  tbe  Caplliol  only  bodget  for  those 
aetlvltles  already  autbarleed  so  tti*t  the 
Presidents  budget  covers  only  Che  en-golng 
costs  of  thoee  acttvltlee  aypiu'ed  In  the  prior 
year.  The  baiitget  estlmateB  do  not  provide 
for  new  activities  and  pimtmnM  pSasmed  in 
the  coming  year.  Therefore,  ttie  Sabeomnlt- 
tee  adds,  in  budget  atrthortty.  $7  ndlDoB  for 
the  Senate.  $1  million  to  the  Joint  Items,  and 
$32.6  million  to  the  Arctarteat  of  the  OspttiDl. 
In  addition,  the  BubooRnntttee  tttcTudea  In 
the  taigBt  ngure  $1.3  mTinpn  to  ndmlntoter 
the  copyrtglit  revision  WU  that  jyaaaed  tbe 
Senate  last  montai  and  $4.7  mlinon  for  the 
Government  Printing  OIBce  and  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  for  budget  mquesta  forwarded 
to  the  Subcommittee  since  the  budget  wa^ 
printed. 

Auuzaar  coirsimDcnaN 
Tbe  fiuboomniirtnfi  pmpaa»a  that  the  tar- 
get figure  far  bndeeC  authocUy  he  eet  at  $a.5 
Mllioa  and  outteya  at  $IL2  MUJoo.  both  tiia 
same  ma  the  Frealdent'a  hudflet  eeqnesC 

The  anhonmmittee  tee  deUnalned  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  roont  tor  a  eeductloa 
tn  the  Military  OOnatruetlcm  pr«^«m  for 
Hacal  year  1077.  Purthennara.  the  Suhoom- 
mlttee  generaay  oonoura  with  (he  naiyjar  jpri- 
ontles  lannwuil  in  Om  Frealdent%  budget 
for  dMrlbvtlBg  f  imda  »»Tw^p  major  prcigEaBM 
tnQ»e  bfll. 

The  largest  single  Item  in  Um  htU  te  #487 
mflUon  for  •«  euslneeibjg  aeet  Cadlltr  at 
the  AraoM  Bigiaeerlag  Oeatar  a$  IXiUa- 
IxNBa,  Xena.  Tlte  reat  of  the  pragnan  Jor  «•«* 
acttv«  forces — ^naxaaiy.  Army,  Navy.  Ait 
Force — la  nade  ^  of  thrM  Cypca  of  teelU- 
tlea:  (I)  energy  eanaentatafla  aid  poUn- 
ttan:  fS)  tioap  hooBtng:  and  (S)  bousli« 
malntenatice. 

FOBLK  wtmmM 
For  Hscal  year  1977,  «»  6i:AieoBRtnl«tee 
recommends  a  $9.7  bUHon  target  tn  budget 
authority,  an  Increase  of  $480  mfflVn  over 
the  Presidents  budget.  The  ouflay  target  la 
set  at  $8.8  billion,  an  Increase  of  fZTO  nllUon 
over  the  budget  request.  AH  of  tije  reoom- 
mended  Increases  would  be  In  the  funetloRal 
category  Natural  Beeottives,  Envtronment 
and  Energy   (Function  800). 

About  $110  mSIion  of  the  Increase  In 
budget  authority  piopceed  by  the  Bubcom- 
mlttee  is  for  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  This  Increased 
amount  Is  principally  for  continued  accelera- 
tion of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new  energy  technologies,  con- 
sistent with  the  right  priority  national  goal 
established  by  Congress  for  an  accelerated 
energy  H&D  program  for  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  Subcommittee  estimates  that  there 
will  be  some  small  adjustments  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  ftmctlon  <0S0)  and  General 
Science,  Space  and  Technology  function 
(250)  amounts  that  come  within  the  SRDA 
budget.  However,  these  adjustmente  would 
not  significantly  alter  the  overall  budget 
as  such  changes  would  be  In  the  lower  range 
of  less  than  $50  million. 

For  the  Civil  Works  Program  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Subcommittee  pro- 
poses that  budget  authority  be  Increased 
by  $825  million  orer  the  budget  request. 
The  President's  requoet  for  the  Oorpe  clearly 
is  Inadequate  to  maintain  ongoing  oouatiuc- 
tion  woilt  schedules.  TTie  Admlnlstratlon'B 
budget  policy,  as  stated  In  the  Presidents 
btidget  message.  Is  to  Slow  down  and  stretch 
out  work  on  a  large  number  of  current,  on- 
going construction  pnjjects,  thereby  Intro- 
ducing significant  schedule  delays. 
The  Subcommittee  strongly  disagrees  with 
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tbe  lev«I  needed  to  aewttuiMts  tSM  anall 
ability  of  IftflSB  wefd  m  igsids  to 
essentW 

AddltMDaay.  t$n  »a«get 
new  oonstracttan 
IngoCtha 
the  aaaUi 
Tba  SabcaaurtMas  laeoaMaeatfattoa  vauU 

pnnMe  lar  a  aMte  aaallsac  f— tt 1  •dxt 

in  meetlf^  our  Katlaa'a  idghaat  jwiacUy  wa- 

golni;  ^oA  to  fsavent  XUrtbar  ->->"i*«it»  de- 
la^  addUlanal  jaacaostnaotlpa  planning 
and  InvsafMgsHnnn.  a  bigbat  tes^  tq  opetanom 
and  mftlntfsianf  woEk  to  a^otd.  crtatlng  a 
huge  backlqg  of  ^mTiiTu^yfl  needed  mainte- 
nance and  J^nMniUr^  VbB  MmHi ptC^fftltB  ptO- 

graoa.  The  xecamaaended  rondbv  lenll  also 
antlclnatCB  ^eilectlon  of  a  tjew  'b]gh-nrlotlty 
new  starta  Ttn-  tuumug  tn  fiscal  year  nrr. 

The  Siibconnnitttee  lemummifSB  an  aMI- 
tlonaa  increase  In  budget  aattanilty  «r  W5 
million  for  progams  and  activities  of  the 
rrmi  sfmlaiasllsii  Talu 
ing  iifciiiiuiui.  HjpdlsBMaa 
ment,  Itadear  Begalataiy 
eral  Poorer  OeaamirMaa,  Tba 
ley  Aaliisrtty, 
Coonen. 
posed  to 
and  related 

TTnmnn  nTannlManlliia  aud  TVA 
actMttea 

Ika  Snhnsailttec  asHniates 
are  other  potential  <«ading  tibma^gm  «Mda 
could  iie  xaqulnd  hassd  an  jmpratrt  l^ia- 
latioB  and  """"'wt Trfif f  T><Tff  \t-  It  AIB- 
CUlt  to  dear^iden&fy  Win  jntytrtlal  amntrnT^ 

that  coiild  nanlt  ttom  legttlrtrra  aeOon.  it 

is  an-aclpatad  thrt  a^ijumJuuMlj  faoo  tcm- 

lion  In  budget  atrtltuilty  ai " 

outlcyB  WDdM  be  taqalwd 

elded  to  rbsim  tbe  arts  vttos  «C 

uranium  and  if 

vides  the  next  Increment  of  enriched  ura- 
nium production  capacity  ataiitfdika  I'llraH 
sector  plans  not  be  implemented.  Because  of 
the  complexities  and  the  uncertainties  In- 
volved in  legislative  r:t\a.TigM^  t^iaae  latter 
amounts  are  not  Included  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee target  at  this  time. 
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supplemental  request  tp  tbe  Congress  durlne 
fiscal  jear  0977. 


.year  Wn  SmaUmafa 

,  af  «6i»  aallUosi  for  tba 

w<twa»saC  tba  Oa- 

-    TtevMpaMdcteiws 

from  $820  million  in  fiscal  year  19W  to  4301 
mtUlaa  in  fiscal  jaar  1077  U  a  jFsar-to-year 
reduction  of  about  85  percent.  Tn  contrast, 
the  Congress.  Maplte  ttie  stotaSned  ^pcto  cd 
the  'PabOc  WoilcB  IBrnploftBtaBA  Act  of  IMS, 
stin  may  aidaaaiBe  adiBttuiiai  aaBoaats  for 
antirecession  em|ffoyraeat  pngnmm.  la  mmr 
event;  t&n  JSeoBte  is  VkOtj  to  tc 

piiatlons  fbr  the  tngcflng  trtsd  

KDA  piognans  to  at  least  Che  level  eo: 
In  Sast  year's  Senate  Via.  TM 
abottt  fMO  niBBua  to  the  rurtdsanj  badgeC 
The  aoOay  inuMML  of  9iS  MBtoa  «<ar  Ike 
President's  request  includes  HM  ^tliisa  ^ 
1  -wafc  a  iislbii  Maaai  yar  MTO  art)- 


Tbe  BubcommtWee  leceuBneads  that  Qm 
flml  year  79T7  tazsets  for  new  ba^get  aa- 
Uxorttf  vBd  outlays  be  icvlsed  mjwart  ftam 
the  l^mAdentS  Tv^j^iest.  It  Is  piaaoBsd  $toA 
the  targtft  far  new  Wlget  au«hartty  be  aet 
at  $6.4  billion,  which  is  $866  laailaa  oear 
tba  Tiia^st  sBqpieat.  Zbe  taqcet  tfv  autl^a 
l8*t*  t<ttJBbimnw.anincesaMaf  dLJ  Ml 

asa  MNtaBdift  tiM  bade**  aur^ortty  to- 
creasB  an  be  asqafead  dor  an  addttkioal  8&fi3 
mlUlon  for  railroad^  #••  ayUtan  Ar  aslaU(». 
$127  mlUion  tor  laarltlsna.  860  milUon'  for 
mass  transit,  and  $73  »«tmr»n  xor  highways. 
In  oatlays  Includes  funds  to 
Bztealtoas  Tkanigiartaaon  Adndnls- 
4lftittm  ahich  are  deleted  as  a  result 
of  AMgtalaUra  prqpoaal  to  (Shaqge  the  metai- 
od  of  OQiqpuilng  txanslt  tormnla  giants.  IT 
that  prapcBd  Is  not  enactea.  those  Increased 
outlays  will  aeear. 

TfceaubeoailWee  anftes  that  tbe  anthads- 
li>C  le8tMat$Ba  tar  l»— I"  $■  aid  tot  air- 
been  passedby  Congress  as  yet.  It  ^>pear8 
to  tke  aabooKaalttaa,  lanraaar,  that  the  ab- 
Ugatlon  ceilings  recommended  in  the  budget 
win  be  low  In  light  «r  the  authorleatlons 
oontalaed  to  both  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  these  bills. 


The  budget  authority  column  to  $abte  1 
for  the  PiesldaBtSB  iOTt  aeqjamt  Includes 
these  budgsj^  aeaoB]^prc«>oead.l]!y  the  Pres- 
ident for  maiflfliiraPon  in  fhs  z^iflar.  an- 
nual 1977  J^impiiatilMH  Act.  TtiB  onllays 
CQiumn  in  OuA  tatOe  tor  Qm  tttOOenVs 
1077  laquaat  includes  2977  onOa^ya  fitsn  new 
and  iirerlaus^  enacts^  lHid0et  autbornr  tor 
pragnuBB  eoaaldered  In  the  xaftOar.  Aflpro- 
prlatloBs  Acta,  along  xdib  the  asSvB  from 
fiscal  year  1976  Federal  pay  and  program 
supplemental,  ^tiese  tables  are  tsooslBtent 
with  lepartB  recrteed  ftato  the  CD^teastand 
Budget  OIBoe  ea  nabnuar  38  SMd  Itoseta  l 
19T8. 

In  adOBlon  to  tbe  "badget  -reguests  ape- 
clflcally  tuavOiea.  to  Mfle  l,  (filler  types  of 
budget  tntosmmala  are  also  tedudea  to  Itae 
speiiVfli\g  JjurlafBctloa  oT  the  Cuumiittee  on 
Agpeqpflatlatts.  TTiese  imaufie  flscdl  year 
1927  Jnodaral  pas  siqndementB.  fiscal  year 
1977  prqpoeBls  tor  new  -^jtiiflgyvnn  and  pro- 
gram sm^dttaentals.  fiscal  y$ar  U7B  rescis- 
sion tnponia.  and  connagenulM.  ^eb  cr 
these  Items  vlU  be  conaSderea  se|mniteil.v. 
1*77  FeOemi  pag  ampptementalt 
The  President  included  $1,441.6  adlltoa 
for  militscy  aiad  eMUaa  fay  nUaai  to  the 
D^partaieat  of  nefenae.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommeadatlaa  to  tatOe  1  ^r«^«h»^ft  an  saoov- 
anceof  «7S1  mUlton.  to  the  e^ecsatian  that 
Coxwrnasmey  oaaEtiOe  the  aaalARiX^  ~xwy 
cap"  paopoaal  to  nixia-  to  yacmtt  aalaiaes  to 
kaqp  pace  alth  the  toflatlen  jato. 
la  lUa  bw<o>4-fc  tbe  nwddsiit  iiwladed  d3M 
iflltBB  far  otber  IMeeal  pea  xaiaas  tofilad- 
inRf-     - 


to    Its   fiscal    year    1977   reco 


state;    justice.    COMMEBCK.    the   JT7DICIAKT 

For  fiscal  year  1977  tbe  BtriMommlMee 
recommmds  a  budget  autbarMy  taqpst  of  tajS 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $760  --'"iTni  «««r  the 
President's  budget  request.  The  Subcommit- 
tee rseoBuneads  ttoU  tbe  target  tor  outtoye 
be  set  St  8SJ8  billion,  which  Is  $1.9  biUion 
more  than  tbe  President's  request. 

Tbe  lja(a<eeeed  budget  authorll^  target  «f 
$750  million  is  necessary  for  the  following 
reasons. 

First,  the  fiscal  jaar  1977  President's  budg- 
et proposes  over  $100  mUtlon  worth  of  redac- 
tions in  the  law  enforeement  assistance  pro- 
gram, including  reductions  to  the  law  en- 
forcement education  pre^mm.  Xtm  Juvenile 
Justice  and  delluQuency  pieventlaa  progaai. 
and  the  State  block  grant  program.  The 
budget  also  proposes  reductions  to  the  staff 
and  training  progxams  of  the  Pedecal  Buxeaa 
of  Investigation  and  cutbacks  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
these  proposals  have  already  been  considered 
and  rejected  by  the  Congress  during  the 
processing  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget,  it  la 
unlikely  that  the  Congress  would  change  Its 
position  and  agree  to  these  proposals  during 
the  processing  the  fiscal  1977  budget.  A  more 
CXXn 436— Part  « 


TSEAStTBT,  POSTAI,  ^SVICE,  GENTEaAL 
GOVEKKMXMT 

For  fiscal  year  1976  the  Subcommittee  pro- 
poses a  bw^et  authority  target  af  88.6  hU- 
Uon,  an  liaaease  of  $501.7  million  over  tbe 
President's  budget  request.  The  Subcommit- 
tee laoonaMnds  that  the  tfu^t  for  outlays 
lie  set  at  $8.6  billion,  which  is  $505.0  mniinn 
more  than  the  President's  request. 

The  taeaeaae  by  tba  Gubcoaunlttee  in  both 
budget  auttovl^  and  ouUays  la  mostly  at- 
trlbutoble  to  the  fanure  of  the  President  to 
toclaMs  9>8l.d  asfllloa  In  his  reooaunenda- 
tlona  iOr  cuuUuued  subtfdy  to  the  Postal 
Service  to  aiqiport  extended  pbastag-bi  of 
toU  rates  for  aertato  seooad-.  13dtd-  and 
as  authacted  by  Pub- 
lic tMW  98-9Si.  Without  adding  tUs  Item  for 
support  af  fftnHmied  subsidy  to  Ihe  I^istal 
Serrice,  the  Subcommittee  XacgA  figures 
would,  as  a  reafult  of  Bumsroas  sbmII  pro- 
gram reductions  in  various  acUvJllea,  be  less 
than  the  President's  budget  request. 

Boathe  tocreases  Torbudget  authortty 
and  ouTSays  contato  a  $928 .9  tnBUon  alloir- 
ance  tat  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
claims.  Judgments  and  relief.  The  President 
has  Indicated  he  will  formally  transmit  this 


bgtbmomoaitt 

Au^gst  and  other  ■(g-"'-«'~' 
aiihject  to  '•^''"'Cff  later  to  tbe  year. 
It  Kss  prepared  prior  to  reccOpt  (2  any  anal- 
ysis on  this  sdbject  from  tbe  OonfieGSlanBl 
Budget  Office. 

IffT  iepislatioe  proposals  and  program 
supplementals 

In  its  description  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Budget  request,  tbe  Congressional  Budget 
Office  eejeiateo  out  fiscal  year  1977  leglsla- 
tlae  pwipneslg  aad  supplemental  approprla- 
ttaae  proposed  for  later  transmittal  to  the 
Ooxtgnaa. 

WhHe  aaane  itenas  ^itlUr^  taMtar  tois  cate- 
0017  have  been  covered  preciously  to  tbe  re- 
port; the  Committee  thought  it  might  be 
be^ful  to  briefly  discuss  to  aae  pOace  many 
or  the  aoajor  Budget  taqfoest  tormanmta 
(those  OFer  $50  million)  toasKad  to  new 
legislation  and  fiscal  year  »T7  pregram 
supplementals. 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies 

*lood  end  NuCrttion  ABrsice  i—4iU  ^l~ 
Uon)  —The  spending  levels  recomaMBded  by 
the  Subcommittee  assmne  cuxient  J^tsla- 
tion  rather  tlian  the  lower  estimates  antici- 
pated to  the  Administration's  block  grant 
prqposaL  The  block  grant  proposal  to  the 
1977  request  is  similar  to  the  AAntolstra- 
Uon's  1976  chUd  nutrition  propoart,  Wblcb 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Conserva- 
*«o*  fw>gram  <+*flO  miUlosJ- Zbe  Sub- 
be  fiuided  und(br  current  legislation  rather 
than  under  the  new  $90  million  program 
proposed  here. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


March  17,  1976 


Defense 


DOD  military  rtAuotlom  ( -  $203  mtt- 
lion) — ^Tfa«  Subcommittee  assumes  that  only 
alMut  half  of  these  reductions  will  be  eren- 
tually  realised. 

Foreign  Operations 

International  financial  institutiom  (  !  ^532 
million) — ^The  8ut>conunlttee  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance suggests  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  bear  in  mind  that  its  target  recom- 
mendations do  not  Include  any  amounts  re- 
lating to  the  +96S2  million  increase.  If  leg- 
islation along  these  lines  Is  enacted,  budget 
targeta  should  be  adjxisted  accordingly. 

HDD-Independent  Agencies 
Veterant  progrom  reduction*  (,—$921  mil- 
lion)— ^In  considering  target  levels  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  the  Subcommittee 
did  not  Incorporate  projected  savings  con- 
tingent on  the  passage  of  legislation  re- 
stricting OI  bill  benefits,  eliminating  cer- 
tain compensation  and  pension  costs,  and 
providing  for  private  carrier  reimbursement 
of  medical  care  costs.  Furthermore,  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  did  not  Include  additional  budget 
authority  to  Implement  an  as  yet  unenacted 
state  cemetery  program.  All  of  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  in  the  past, 
none  have  been  approved  by  the  Congress,- 
and  passage  In  calendar  1976  f«ems  do\ibt- 
ftil  at  best. 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration— The  Subcommittee  has  made  no 
recommendation  concerning  the  legislative 
proposal  to  establish  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Dem- 
onstration Fund.  This  proposal  would  pro- 
vide supplemental  budget  authority  of  $503 
million  for  fiscal  year  1076  and  $1  million 
for  the  budget  transition  quarter.  No  budget 
authority  or  outlays  were  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  the  status  of  the  proposal 
was  uncertain  at  the  time  recommendations 
were  drawn  up. 

Energy  Independence  Authority — The  Sub- 
committee has  made  no  recommendation 
concerning  the  renewal  of  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  Energy  Independence 
Authority.  The  fate  of  the  authorization  was 
uncertain  at  the  time  recommendations  were 
drawn  up.  The  legislative  proposal  estimated 
$42  million  In  budget  authority  nnd  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 


Federal  Energy  Administration  loeatheriza- 
tion  program  (+455  million) — The  Sobcom- 
mlttea  baa  not  rmxNnmended  any  funda  for 
this  progrmm  which  Is  now  being  funded 
under  the  Labcw-HEW  bill  and  is  included 
In  that  Subcommittee's  estimates.  Should 
the  autborteatlon  for  an  FKA  program  be 
enacted,  the  amount  estimated  under  Labor- 
HEW  can  be  shifted  to  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee without  any  changes  lu  the  func- 
tional totals. 

Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Proposed  Block  Grant  Legislation — The 
P>reeident  has  proposed  legislation  to  con- 
solidate several  categorical  programs  funded 
throughout  the  Labor-HEW  bUI. 

Specifically,  the  President  has  proposed  to 
consolidate  16  health  planning  and  services 
programs  (including  Medicaid)  Into  one 
block  grant  totalling  $10  biUlon.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  proposed  legislation  which 
would  consolidate  24  education  programs 
under  one  grant. 

The  Committee  has  nuide  no  special 
acijUHtments  In  its  ceiling  targets  to  reflect 
these  proposals.  It  appears  unlikely  at  this 
time  that  these  block  grant  proposals  would 
be  enacted  in  time  to  be  included  in  this 
year's  approprlatiors  procet>s. 

Public  Seri'ice  Jobs — A  reduction  of  $l.(i 
billion  from  fiscal  year  1976  funding  levels 
is  proposed  In  the  President's  budget  for 
public  service  Jobe.  The  President's  budget 
would  phane  out  this  program  entirely  In 
tiacal  year  1977. 

The  Committee's  proposed  budget  ceiliu^; 
a.ssumes  enactment  of  new  authorizing  leg- 
islation to  continue  and  expand  the  current 
public  service  Jobs  program.  A  total  $2.2  bil- 
lion Is  Included  in  the  budget  authority  ceil- 
ing amo'.inf  for  this  purposie. 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  Oenern! 
Government 

Cluimn,  judgments,  relief  {i  $225.9  mil- 
lion).— The  Subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions include  an  allowance  for  this  increase, 
which  the  President  Wans  to  transmit 
formally  as  a  fiscal  year  1977  supplementnl. 
1976  rescission  proposals 

The  Committee  did  consider  the  outlay  ef- 
fects of  fiscal  year  1976  rescission  proposals 
in  its  recommendations  displayed  in  table  1. 


Excepting  those  reaclaslons  approved  by  the 
Senate  In  HJt.  11665,  the  Committee  has  as- 
sumed that  funds  withheld  pursuant  to  all 
other  pending  readaslon  propoaals  In  the 
Presldent'a  budget  will  be  raleaaed  promptly 
after  the  46-day  expiration  date. 

Contingenciea 
live  President  proposes  $1.8  billion  for  un- 
foreseen contingencies.  The  Committee  ten- 
tatively supports  this  figure  at  this  time. 

1»7T    BUDCXT  TABCETS    BY    FirNCrtON 

This  next  section  of  the  report  will  trans- 
late the  Oonunlttee's  recommendations  by 
subcommittee  structure  Into  an  array  based 
on  functional  budget  categories.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  thla  functional  array 
should  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  In  developUtg  its  con- 
current resolution  by  functional  categories. 

In  tables  2  and  3,  significant  Increases  and 
decreases  in  the  budget  request  for  each  sub- 
committee are  tabulated  by  function.  Small 
changes  to  the  budget  request  (under  $50 
million)  are  not  shown  separately  on  this 
table,  but  are  aggregated  at  the  bottom  of  It. 
These  tables  Indicate  that  if  the  tentative 
recommendations  of  all  subcommittees  are 
accepted,  aggregate  national  spending  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  will  total  approximately  $450.n 
bin  ion  in  budget  authority  and  $408.7  bllllou 
in  outlays,  plus  allowances  for  Federal  pa;- 
raises. 

In  compiling  these  tables,  the  Increments 
recommended  In  table  1  were  rearranged  by 
fimctlons.  Thus,  tables  2  and  3  refiect  rec- 
ommendations only  on  those  portions  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  which  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations  has  spending  Jurisdiction. 
They  do  not  include  suggested  changes  to  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  budget. 

As  spending  legislation  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  floor,  tlie  Committee  will  attempt, 
where  possible,  to  sustain  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  ppovislous  which  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  future  "backdoor" 
legislation  bypassing  Appropriations  review. 
In  the  process  of  formulating  the  first  con- 
current resolution,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Congress  analyze  carefully 
the  budgetary  impact  of  the  large  amounts 
of  spending  for  programs  financed  through 
the  "backdoor"  of  the  Treasury. 


TABU  >      COWWITTff  ON  APPROPRIATION.";  KECOMMENOATIONS  KOR  1977  BUOtilT  AljTHORITY  BY  FUNr.TION 


11,1  billions! 


Budge'  niifioritv 


Functional  buiigetcategury 


i9:f. 

request 


1977 
commJttM 
19/7       recom- 
request  mendation  Di^eionco 


National  Defense 

I  nternational  Affairs ...  . 
250  General  Science  Space 
and  Technology. 

Natural  Retources,  En- 
vironment and  Ener)r< 


050 
150 


m 


550    Agriculture     _.  . 

400  Commerce  and  Trans- 
portation. 

150  Community  and  Regional 
Development. 


SCO    Education,   Employment. 

Training    and    Social 

Services. 
s=>0    Health 


$102  1 
6.5 
4.4 

19.'' 


4.1 
18  6 

4  3 


$114.9        $114.9 

9.7  9.7 

4  'i  4.6 


19.1 


32.3 


9.7 


'■.3 
17.9 


15.9 

::8.o 


11. G       $fl9 


2.3 
19.1 

6.C 


21  S 


39.7 


-1-1.2 
-t-0.8 


5.9 


1.7 


Sul)Conimillef  con- 
tributing to 
difference 


Anncultu'e(  -  0  2). 
Interior   (-fl.2), 
Public  Wjrhs 
(  ,0.5). 

Transp  (-hO.9), 
Treasury  (-(-0.3). 

Agnc.(-h0.1)HUO 
(+0.1),  Labor, 
HEW  (-1-0.3), 
State,  Justice 
(-^0.3). 

Labor, HEW 
(-t-5.6),  State. 
Justice  (-fO.3). 

Interior  (-f-0.1), 
Labor,  HEW 
{-(-1.6). 


Functional  budget  categor. 


fiOO    Income  Security 


rind 


700    Veterans    Benel>t» 

Services. 
750    Law     Enforcement    and 

Justice. 

800    General  Government 

850    Revenue    Sharing    and 

General  Purpose  Fiscal 

Assistance. 

900    Interest 

Allowances , 

Undistributed    offsetting 

receipts. 
Miscellaneous  adjuslments 

Total  _ 


Budget  authority 

1977 

committee  Subcommittee  ron- 

1976  1977       recom-  tributing  to 

request      request  mendation  Uirieieiice  difference  _^_ 


$Mfi  5       -$157  7        JlB->  I         -IJ4.4     ARric.(-f-0.2), 

HUD  (4-0.1). 
Labor-HEW 
(-f4.1). 
19  9  17,7  18.1  -to. 4    HUD(-f-0.4). 

3.3  3.3  3.5  10.2    State,  Justice 

(+0.2). 
3.5            3.5            3.7         -(0.2    Treasury  (f  0.2). 
9.5  7.3  7.3 

54.8  41.3  41.3 

.2  2.6  2.6 

-15.2        -18.8        -18.8 

-0. 1         -0. 1 

408.4         433  4       >  450.0      i-fl6.6 


'  Etdodes  at  least  $1  billior  reqiiir»f  if  Congress  overrides  ttie  proposed  pay  cjp  on  Federal  salarie";.  These  amounts  are  shoAn  in  table  1. 
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2S»   fiMMri  9amm  SpM 
aadlsAMJqok 

300    nnVNM    RU4MIVIB,   Cl^ 

vironment  and  Energy. 


450    ComnimMr  a«id  Detienal 
DevAopment 


MO   EdacaMnv 

Tralnim   «itf 

Services. 
B50    Health 


9Z.I      HOLl      HQLl 
1.7  «.«  «.« 


I7.« 


32.J 


11« 


X7 


5.5 

]£.€ 
34.4 


2.2  +.^  igt?W|g). 


7.1 


20. 0 
35.4 


1- 

TrMsary 

C+OJ). 

-^3.4    UbscHW 

(HhLox. 


FuMGonal  budget  tiittpij 


•an 

1976  1977       IMMIK 

nquest      nquesi  ■neriitioe  Differeaet 


GOD   Ineome  Secudty 


7ao   MatwMs  Jeneitg  and 
Striken. 


im.5       $137.1       tl4L4       fH.3    IMt.M^ 

UImlHEV 

D.0  17.7  as  ^.3  v£t4«3>. 


Sn   BnertI  GDvermneift—. 
CO   Hmmrnm   Shariag    eel 


X« 

5.5 
Z.2 


JL4 

5.4 

7.4 


3.« 
7.4 


(44UX 

+.S   Treworjt-t-Bi). 


+.t 


Trtal. 


Sn.'S        394.?      ^4I«.7      «-H4.? 


"  Ekclwles  at  leat  fl  ntlHian  ra^inri  It  OongraM  emrridM  the  proposed  pay  cap  on  Federal  salaries.  These  amounts  ere  shown  in  table  1. 


ZERO-BASED  BUDGSnua 


Mr.  PmtCY.  IgT,  rm  lilt  III,  Ae  8tib- 
coaoDitttee  on  tnteiwvcnHMnMl  Kida- 
tlons  at  tbe  Senate  Oovenmeat  Opera- 
tions CaBnntttae  txetaw  heaitufca  today 
on  S.  2025,  ttie  Ooveniment  Eooaamy 
and  SpendlQK  AeCoiai  Atit  til  IWn.  Tliis 
leeWatian,  iililch  vnts  Intraduoed  by 
Senaton  Mjjoam,  Roxh,  Ounrai,  awl 
BsLUfON,  requires  that  all  Fedeial  vro- 
grama,  other  tluai  earned  lieaeBt  pro- 
graiBB  and  interest  «n  ttie  mtSsMJ  diAfe. 
be  reviewed,  rejoatfedand  iu— UmilLed 
eiwry  4  years.  It  iwiuliea  oouewa- 
sional  standing  roiimltti'Ui  to  eandaot  a 
aero-baaed  atndr  of  ttie  pregiia—  sched- 
uled for  teraalBattaa,  UaaOOeiMaa  «r 
similar  proerams,  and  ooat  effectfvaness 
studies. 

I  strongly  support  Ihe  aero-liaGed  budg- 
et concept  and  oongratidafee  the  epoti- 
soTB  of  8. 2985.  as  wtil  ae  fbnse  ^Ao  have 
introduced  propoeals  with  rindBar  objec- 
tives. I  aek  unatfmous  eonseiit  tttat  I  be 
added  as  a  cospcsisor  of  S.  2025  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  an  author  of  the  con- 
gresslcmal  budget  reform  bill.  I  am  very 
well  aware  of  the  dlCBculty  Infaercnt  in 
making  signiflcant  changes  In  Oovem- 
ment  administration.  Currently,  the  re- 
authorization process  is  often  little  more 
than  an  opportunity  to  expand  programs, 
rather  than  to  consolidate  and  I'cfoim 
them,  and  I  Intend  to  work  with  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  as  wen  as 
the  full  Government  OperaUons  Com- 
mittee to  develop  tbe  procedures  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  true  Ben)-4Maed  re^ew. 
In  addition,  we  must  gvard  aei^biBt  cre- 
ating an  entirely  new,  ttneouti-uHable. 
bureaucracy  to  oversee  the  one  we  are 
ti-ying  to  streamline. 

Overall.  I  believe  the  pcooedures  em- 
bodied In  S.  2025  can  be  of  ^gnlficant 
help  in  eliminating  dttpBcation,  Ineffi- 
ciency and  waste  tn  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, assuring  that  the  tazjMiyer's  dol- 


Iajjb  ydU  be  ^peot  viXh  the  greatest  pos- 
•ftiie  effactivestess. 


COMPABPfO  Ua.  AND  SOVIET 
DEFENSE  SPBNIXLNO 

Mr.  PBOXMSUE.  Mr.  Presideiitw  in 
recent  waekB  Oooerem  and  the  public 
havie  been  subjected  to  a  steady  barrece 
of  — iiiiijus  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
White  Banse  coaeetnteg  the  BavM 
■dhhoT-  The  argUBMirt  Is  now  being 
made  in  eonantttee  hearings  that  we 
must  increase  oar  defense  budget  in 
Older  tD  prevent  bekig  outpaced  by 
iacoeaaes  in  the  Soviet  <le£ense  budget. 


"We  are  wltnesslBg  the  Wrth  and  culti- 
vation of  nothtag  less  than  a  new  alleged 
**gap"  between  the  Swlet  Union  and 
otBcdves,  the  fipending  gap.  All  of  as 
nnBt  «i^  whether  the  spending  gap  is  as 
phony  as  the  missile  and  bomber  gaps  of 
the  past. 

I  have  no  wl^  to  ignore  the  reality  of 
Soviet  mflitaTy  strength,  to  turn  away 
from  the  implications  of  growth  in  co-- 
tain  areas  of  the  Soviet  miUtu^  estab- 
Ushment,  or  to  ctose  my  eyes  to  the  need 
for  contlncdng  sis^iort  for  our  own 
program.  R  goes  without  saying  that  we 
must  remain  strong. 

We  Boat  also  contsioe  to  keep  up  with 
Soviet  military  developments  and  im- 
prove ORB-  understanding  of  the  Soviet 
detenae  program.  Indeed,  for  a  number 
of  FBBXS  I  liave  made  a  considerable  ^- 
fort  to  improve  the  data  base  and  analyt- 
ical carabilities  with  regard  to  tbe  Soviet 
eoanamy,  incSading  the  defense  sector, 
through  my  work  on  the  Joint  Eoonomlc 
Oonnntttee.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  published  numerous  studies 
and  hearines  on  many  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  econony. 

In  addition,  the  oomnuttee  has  en- 
couraeed  a  number  o£  Government 
ac4!aTr.ies  to  focus  greater  attention  on 
the  Soviet  economy  and  to  make  the 
i«eidts  avaiiaUe  bo  scholars  and  the 
general  public. 


AS 


It  is  w«ai  aoB 
I  have  observed  the 
analysis   ^eueiated   by   aonic,   of    Sie 
agBPciea.  paitleulaify  the  Ceotial  In- 

spokesaaen  lor  the  Pentagon. 

Statemmts  are  behig  made,  manA  «I 
it  based  on  information  pnefbiusiy  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Rcnnniiiic  Ckanmittee, 
to  the  effect  tbe  Soviet  Union  is  out- 
sp&adkig  the  UnMed  SUtes  by  a  wide 
Biafigin:  laore  reeeotly,  atateaeots  have 
beoi  BHKle  that  we  are  betiw  oMtvent  by 
50  penoent.  I  can  anly  uice  individnals 
who  make  cuch  a^ntemcntt  to  read  the 
hfartagi.  study  the  data,  and  ity  to 
imderstaad  the  signiflcaBce  of  doiiar 
cost  oomparlGMis. 

My  own  view  is  that  dollar  cost  com- 
parisoDs  are  valuable  primBcily 
evideooe  d  tbe  trends  of  Soviet 
ing.  Soaae  hold  the  view  that  the 
pariaons  are  also  useftd  for  aiiinc  tbe 
Soviet  Boilttaiy.  I  dtsagiee  with  that  view 
because  et  the  severe  limitetians  inher- 
ent in  the  doUar  comparisons  as  they 
are  now  perf  ermed. 

It  may  be  that  as  tbe  dollar  compari- 
sons are  refined  Ihey  may  be  nsef  ul  In 
the  future  for  stcinir  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  daUax  eompaxlsons  are 
matched  by  mUe  oompailsans,  and  if 
tiie  margins  of  error  are  reduced,  such 
informataon  may  be  helpfal  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  size  of  mihtary 
forces. 

DOUJUl    OOMnOOBOKB    DO    NOT   MKASCTre 
EFFBCnVKmSS    OB    SXIUD<OTR 

Certainly,  dollar  cmnparlsons  cannot 
be  used  by  themselves  to  evaioate  the 
eCedaveness  of  Soviet  dtfcnse  programs 
or  the  relative  strength  of  the  Soviet 
and  United  States  miihsry  establish- 
ments. 

It  is  most  iBifortunate  that  Pentagon 
spokesmen  are  using  the  CIA*^  dc^ar 
cost  comparisons  for  such  purposes  and 
to  scare  Congress  and  the  R^tJblic. 

While  the  new  CIA  analysis  of  United 
States   and   Soviet  defense  costs  in  a 
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careful,  workmanlike  job,  It  does  not  re- 
flect actual  Soviet  expenditures  or  mili- 
tary strength,  cannot  be  used  to  compare 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  relative 
military  power,  and  does  not  Justify  "the 
Russians  are  coming"  scare  tactics  of 
the  Pentagon. 

PROCEOUSKS     IfEEDEO     FOR     OBOERLT     KI-SCLOSUPK 
OF    INTELUCENCE    DATA 

For  years,  military  leaders  have  been 
abusing  their  access  to  the  data  and 
analysis  developed  within  the  intel- 
ligence community  by  selecting  the  facts 
they  want  to  reveal  to  the  public,  leak- 
ing them  to  Congress  or  the  press,  and 
Ignoring  other  facts  which  the  public 
ought  to  know. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  today  with 
regard  to  Information  about  the  Soviet 
military  is  for  new,  regular  procedures 
for  public  disclosure  of  what  the  Crov- 
emment  knows.  Disclosures  should  be 
made  routinely  throughout  the  year,  as 
with  the  case  of  our  own  economic  in- 
dicators, and  not  whimever  it  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  military  leaders. 

Disclosures  should  be  made  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  with  caveats  and  mar- 
gins of  error  clearly  identified,  and  not 
with  such  a  high  degree  of  selectivity 
that  the  true  significance  of  the  infor- 
mati<m  Is  distorted. 

The  CIA  analysis  documents  tiie  need 
for  better  estimating  techniques,  im- 
proved procedures  for  release  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Soviet  military,  and 
greater  disclosure  of  facts  about  our  own 
defense  budget. 

ESTIMATINC   TECHKMJl/ES    NEtn   To    BE 
IMPROVGD 

The  new  CIA  analysis  shows  that  in 
dollar  terms  the  Soviet  military  costs 
more  than  the  U.S.  military  and  that  the 
disparity  has  increased  in  the  past  year. 
But  due  to  the  type  of  analysis  used— 
the  dollar  cost  comparisons — the  CIA 
conclusions  can  be  easily  distorted.  In 
fact,  they  are  being  distorted  by  Penta- 
gon spokesmen. 

For  example,  the  CIA  takes  the  huge 
5-mlllion-man-plus  Soviet  Military  Es- 
tablishment and  gives  it  the  .same  man- 
power costs  as  if  they  were  Americans 
with  the  expensive  All  Volunteer  Armv 
retirement  benefits  and  American  pav 
scales.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  the 
Soviets  outspending  the  United  States  by 
a  wide  margin  in  manpower  when  in 
reality  Soviet  pay  scales  are  substandard 
and  far  below  the  amounts  paid  to  U.S. 
Aimed  Forces  personnel. 

In  addition,  dollar  comparisons  seri- 
ously understate  tlie  higher  lelative  costs 
of  U.S.  weapons.  There  is  no  counterpart 
in  the  Soviet  Union  tor  much  of  our  ad- 
vanced technology,  and  estima  tes  of  what 
it  would  cost  the  Soviets  to  reproduce 
-some  of  om-  arms  would  be  a.stionomiral. 

If  the  CIA  ever  gets  around  to  making 
ruble  cost  comparisons  in  the  systematic 
way  it  now  makes  dollar  comparisons  I 
beUeve  we  wiU  find  much  different  rela- 
tive defense  costs.  I  have  asked  that  this 
be  done  on  several  occasion.s  and  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  .st-e  some  prome^is 
in  this  regard. 

Whenever  a  Pentason  spokesman  savs 
the  U.S.S-R.  is  outspending  the  United 
States  by  50  percent,  it  is  an  oritripht 
distortion  of  the  farts 
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The  CIA  analysis  covers  U.S.  spending 
through  fiscal  1975,  which  ended  last 
July,  and  is  thus  dated  by  about  8 
months.  In  the  past  the  cost  comparisons 
were  completed  and  released  much  sooner 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  practice 
which  provides  for  more  current  Infor- 
mation. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
CIA's  dollar  comparisons  do  not  measure 
actual  Soviet  defense  spending.  They  are 
simply  an  attempt  to  estimate  in  dollars 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  So- 
viet miUtary  programs  in  the  United 
States.  The  CIA  itself  points  out  that 
such  calculations  tend  to  overstate  the 
costs  of  Soviet  programs. 

The  CIA  also  points  out  that  dollar 
cost  estimates  alone  should  not  be  used 
to  draw  Inferences  about  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness or  capabilities  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  forces.  The  dollar  cost 
comparisons  do  not  measure  how  well 
forces  perform,  the  quaUty  of  weapons, 
or  the  different  missions  assigned  to  the 
forces. 

MIsFbTl.MAlKS     Of     SUVItT     AND     OITJ     OWN 
SPENDIMO 

One  of  the  most  Interesthig  features  of 
the  analyses  are  the  reasons  cited  for 
the  increased  disparity  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  defense  costs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  CIA.  one  factor  was  downward 
revision  in  U.S.  authorizations  for  1974 
and  1975  in  Uie  latest  editions  of  the 
Pentagon's  5-year  defense  program.  Ap- 
parently, the  Pentagon  misestimated  its 
own  budget  last  year  and  has  now  revised 
it  downward.  This  Pentagon  misestimate 
is  puzzling.  When  the  5 -year  defense  pro- 
gram was  estimated  in  January  of  1975 
Congress  had  completed  most  of  its  ac- 
tion on  the  fiscal  1975  defense  request 

The  CIA  cites  as  the  principal  reason 
for  revising  Uie  Soviet  si  le  of  the  com- 
parison the  fact  that  it  has  changed  its 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  some  weapons 
and  activities.  This  means  that  the  in- 
telligence community  now  l)elieves  that 
some  Soviet  weapons  and  activities  cost 
more  than  was  once  thought  It  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  more  weapons  or 
Kreater  activities. 

The  CIA  says  that  changes  in  the  num- 
ber of  deployed  weapon  systems  contrib- 
uted to  the  increased  Soviet  custom  "but 
tu  a  lesser  extent" 

What  the  analysis  seenus  to  be  saying  is 
that  there  have  been  misestimates  of 
both  the  cosus  of  our  own  and  the  co.sts 
of  the  Soviet  defense  program. 

I  do  not  intend  my  statements  to  be 
niteipi^ted  as  criticism  of  the  CIA.  The 
CIA  does  an  excellent  job  in  making  the 
dollar  comparisons.  It  is  obviously  dif- 
ficult to  analyze  the  Soviet  defense 
budget  when  so  much  of  it  is  kept  secret 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  analytical  skills  of  the  ex- 
perts in  the  agency  that  so  much  about 
Soviet  defense  costs  can  be  reconstructed. 

1  IMITATIONS    OF    CIA    ESTI.MATJ.S 

But  the  CIA  is  the  first  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  this  kind  of  comparison. 
There  has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency 
for  individuals  to  use  the  CIA's  analyse.s 
for  their  own  purposes  by  taking  facts 
out  of  context  or  by  ignoring  the  CIAs 
warnings  about  their  significance  The 
most  .-erious  ofttr.d'"r>  in  this  regard  nre 


Inside  Defense  Department  the  most 
common  abuse  has  been  to  exaggerate 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  military  or  to  cre- 
ate Illusions  of  gaps  between  Soviet  and 
United  States  forces. 

These  problems  underlhie  the  need  for 
a  total  overhaul  of  the  procedures  for 
using  and  disclosing  intelligence  esti- 
mates about  the  Soviet  military.  I  want 
to  make  It  clear,  however,  that  I  favor 
greater  disclosure,  not  less.  These  dis- 
closures should  be  routine,  comprehen- 
sive and  factual. 

We  need  more  and  better  information. 
We  need  fewer  distortions  of  intelligence 
information  by  individuals  more  Inter- 
ested h\  increasing  the  size  of  tlieir 
budgets  than  In  national  security. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  LEQION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  an 
outstanding  individual  and  fellow  Kan- 
san,  Mr.  Harry  Q.  Wiles,  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Wiles  to  this  posi- 
tion of  great  national  Importance  is  a 
highly  commendable  personal  achieve- 
ment. In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  the 
American  Legion  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  in  electing  such  an  ex- 
tremely weU-quallfled  hidlvldual  to  their 
highest  office.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Commander  Wiles  is  the  thh-d  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion 
who  has  come  from  the  great  State  of 
Kansas. 

Harry  Wiles,  as  National  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  will  certainly  be 
of  tremendous  assistance  to  all  Senators 
and  Congressmen  In  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove veterans'  legislation.  He  is  a  man 
whose  qualifications  are  supported  by 
many  years  of  diverse  experience,  which 
includes,  private  law  practice,  dedicated 
public  service,  and  long-term  involve- 
ment in  veterans'  afifairs. 

Earlier  this  month.  Commander  Wiles 
stated  the  position  of  the  American  Le- 
gion on  veterans'  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
matters  upon  which  he  spoke  are  of 
sreat  impoitance  to  veterans  and  to  the 
Nation  as  H  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wiles'  statement  before 
that  committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  ipAEav   o.  Wu.i-,s 

Ml.  Chalrniau  and  Alembeis  of  the  Com- 
mitlet; 

My  first  task,  today,  Is  to  express  to  this 
distinguished  Committee  the  thank-s  luid 
appreciation  of  The  American  Legion  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  our  legis- 
lative program  for  the  year  of  1976.  One  of 
the  signal  honors  associated  with  the  office  ot 
National  Commander  to  which  I  was  elected 
at  our  last  National  Convention,  is  that  of 
representing  before  this  Committee,  our  2,- 
700,000  members  who  belong  to  some  ICOtid 
posts  throughout  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  in  28  foreign  countries.  I 
am  mindful  of  this  honor,  and  I  assure  you 
I  am  mo.st  appreciative  of  It. 

America  Is  approaching  the  200th  anniver- 
s.\T\  of  her  birth  as  a  free  and  independeul 
iiatUn    D'lrlng  that    time,  every  generation 
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of  Americans  liaa  found  it  Beeessary  to  go 
to  war.  The  military  history  ot  tbia  country 
is  a  glorious  ana.  And  no  obapter  at  that 
history  reflects  more  honorably  on  Um  value 
of  American  arms  than  that  of  th*  moat 
recent  war  in  which  we  have  engaged.  TIkmb 
who  fought  and  served  during  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  deeerre,  peitiaps  more  th>« 
the  mlUtary  effort  of  some  other  generations 
of  Americans,  the  recognition  and  gratitude 
of  the  American  people.  The  Anterlcan  Ijeglon 
feds  very  strongly  about  this.  The  men  and 
women  who  carried  America's  cause  during 
the  war  in  Vietnam  were  oonfrcmted  by  prob- 
lems that  did  not  affect  those  who  fought,  the 
nation's  earlier  wars.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  here  to  recite  details  of  the  national 
trauma  that  accompanied  Ankerlca's   path 
through  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But,  I  am  sure 
we  can  all  agree  that  if  it  was  a  difficult  ex- 
perience for  the  American  people.  It  was  far 
more  so  for  America's  sons  and  daughters, 
who  were  required  to  foUow  the  flag  to  far 
places,  and  to  risk  their  lives  and  their  bodies 
for   an   iU-deflned   cause.    Of   course,   this 
difflciut  period  of  our  history  is  now  behind 
us,  and  we  are  on  the  path  to  h»an«g  the 
wounds  that  it  inflicted.  But.  the  Important 
point  I  make  here  is  that  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  the  war  are  still  with  us.  And,  if 
this  nation  ever  had  a  debt  to  its  war  vet- 
erans. It  assuredly  has  a  most  particular  one 
to  these  veterans. 

I  know  that  much  has  been  done  for  our 
Vietnam  war  veterans.  They  are,  in  fact,  en- 
titled to  the  full  range  of  the  veterans  bene- 
fits program.  And  certainly,  for  those  things 
which  have  been  done  for  them,  much  credit 
is  due  this  Committee.  And  I  take  this  <9por- 
tunlty  to  express  to  the  Committee  and  Its 
members  the  appreciation  of  The  American 
Legion  for  the  effort  that  has  been  made,  to 
look  to  the  needs  of  Vietnam  war  veterans. 
However,  I  beUeve  it  Is  necessary  to  make 
the  additional  point  that  our  obligation  to 
these  veterans  has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is 
necessary  that  all  of  us  continue  to  acoquaint 
ourselves  with  their  needs  and  tlieir  prob- 
lems, and  to  be  responsive  In  a  constructive 
and  timely  fashion.  Vietnam  war  veterans  re- 
turned from  difficult  service  to  a  nation  that 
was  plunging  into  a  severe  recession.  This 
has  made  it  very  difficult  for  many  ot  them 
to  complete  their  readjustment,  and  to  estab- 
lish themselves  In  a  satisfactory  situation  In 
the  civilian  community. 

We  know  that  the  unemployment  rate 
affecting  the  youngest  element  of  Vietnam 
veterans  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  na- 
tional unemployment  picture.  These  young 
men  and  women  need  to  be  equipped  with 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  be  competi- 
tive on  the  job  mu-ket.  We  think  that  some 
progress  is  being  made,  but  we  know,  too, 
that  much  more  ne«ds  to  be  done  before  this 
particular  problem  Is  solved. 

We,  of  The  American  Legion,  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Congress,  acting  through  this 
Committee,  will  follow  through  ill  its  tradi- 
tional role  In  Identifying  and  responding  to 
the  needs  of  our  youngest  generation  of  vet- 
erans. History  tells  us  that,  foUowing  all  of 
oiu:  nation's  wars.  It  has  been  the  Congress, 
In  the  main,  that  has  concerned  Itself  with 
the  needs  and  the  problems  of  veterans.  The 
result  of  that  concern  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive program  of  veterans  benefits  pro- 
vided by  any  nation  for  Its  veterans.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  speak  for  all  veterans  In 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  Congress  for 
•Aliat  has  been  done,  and  our  confidence  that 
as  the  late  war  recedes  further  into  history. 
Congress  will  not  forget  the  veterans  who 
fought;  nor  indeed,  any  of  our  veterans,  who 
have  responded,  as  Americans  always  have, 
to  their  country's  call. 

For  our  part,  I  pledge  to  this  distinguished 
Committee  that  we  will  continue  to  work 
With  you  to  solve  the  problems  of  veterans. 
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and  that  we  will  strongly  support  and  assist 
your  efforts. 

Wltti  your  permlaaton,  I  would  like  now  to 
addreas  myself  to  certain  areas  of  particular 
oonoem  to  Hie  American  lieglon,  in  our  leg- 
Islattve  program  for  this  2nd  Session  of  the 
94t^  Congress. 

DEATH  AND  DISABIUTT  PENSION 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  llie  American 
Legioa  tliat  tills  year  of  1976  wiU  see  the 
accompllsliment  of  the  long  needed  reform 
of  the  veterans  and  survlv<M-s  pension  pro- 
gram. Recent  years  have  seen  a  succession 
of  situations  in  which  veteran  and  smrvivor 
pensioners  have  experienced  on  the  one 
hand  an  increase  in  social  secmrlty  ben^ts, 
and  on  the  other  a  threatened  corresixmdtng 
decrease  in  VA  pension  benefits.  Repeatedly, 
enactment  of  stop-gap  legislation,  usually  at 
the  end  of  a  Congressional  session,  has  been 
necessary  to  avert  wholesale  pension  reduc- 
tions and,  in  many  instances,  total  loss  of 
pension.  Ova  Organization  Is  the  redpimt 
of  an  unending  stream  of  pathetic  letters 
frc»n  pensioners  who  write  us,  literally  in  a 
panic  state  at  the  prospect  of  suffering  sub- 
stantial loss  of  Income — tncome  they  desper- 
ately need  to  meet  basic  living  costs,  and  in 
most  cases,  heavy  medical  expenses,  Inctirred 
by  reason  of  the  diseases  of  age. 

All  of  us  are  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
most  terrible  thing  that  can  confront  the 
average  citizen  is  the  prospect  of  reaclilng 
the  sunset  years  without  sufficient  means  to 
live  with  dignity,  and  without,  at  least,  the 
basic  requirements  for  subsistence.  In  these 
days  of  recession  and  infiatlon  this  is  a  grave 
national  problem.  We,  of  The  American  Le- 
gion, beUeve  the  American  people  want  their 
veterans,  and  the  sui^ivors  of  those  veterans 
who  liave  died,  to  be  able  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  a  condition  that  is  at  least  -above 
poverty  level. 

By  virtue  of  legislation  enacted  through  the 
years,   we   believe   that   Congress   feels  the 
same  way.  We  acknowledge,  that  to  achieve 
the  desired  goal,  much  has  been  and  is  be- 
ing done.  Most  significant  is  the  improved 
Veterans  Administration  medical  care  pro- 
gram, recently  advanced  by  Public  Law  93- 
82.  However,  In  our  judgment,  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  the  older  veteran  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  enactment  of  pension  reform. 
At  its  1974  and  1976  National  Conventions, 
the  Legion  addressed  itself  to  this  problem  by 
devising  specific  proposals  toe  pension  re- 
form. The  basic  approach  we  are  suggesting 
is  that  instead  of  a  program  that  requires 
the  constant  enactment  of  stop-gap  legisla- 
tion. Congress  should  establish  a  program 
based  on  an  Income  fioor,  which  is  set  above 
the  poverty  level,  and  which  guarantees  to 
pension  beneficiaries  a  pension,  supplement- 
ing their  income  from  other  sources,  that 
will  place  them  above  that  poverty  level.  The 
concept  is  relatively  simple.  By  gearing  the 
guaranteed  Income  to  the  Cost  of  Living  In- 
dex, the  constant  need  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion will  be  eliminated.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
the  Committee  wlU  address  itself  to  this  ma- 
jor problem  during  the  present  session,  and 
that  legislation  can  be  developed  that  will 
achieve  the  goal  I  have  outlined.  I  pledge 
the  support  of  The  American  Legion  for  any 
proposed  legislation  that  will  do  so 


I  shaU  not  at  tills  time  present  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  VA  Budget  for  Vlaeal  Tear 
1977.  However.  X  vfli  mentkm  brieSy.  cer- 
tain apedfle  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  which  we  are  In  Immediate  dis- 
agreement. 

For  example,  the  new  Budget  proposes  to 
save  623.5  million  dollars  by  reacintUng  the 
ten  year  delimiting  period  that  was  provided 
by  PubUc  Law  98-887.  There  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  this  proposed  restricUon 
ITie  two  year  extension  of  education  benefits 
was  carefuUy  thought  out  during  impara- 
tlon  of  PubUc  Law  93-337,  and  the  granting 
of  this  extension  is  as  vaUd  now  as  it  was 
in  1974. 

The  new  Budget  proposes  the  saving  of  85 
mlUion  doUars  through  the  eUmlnation  of 
what  the  Budget  refers  to  as  duplicate  Fed- 
eral burial  benefits.  We  have  been  over  this 
road  before,  and  hi^ipUy.  Congress  did  not 
agree  with  earlier  pnqxiaals  of  this  kind  The 
term  "dupUcate  Federal  burial  benefits '• 
r^era  to  the  fact  that  many  Teterans  are  en- 
titled  to  both  the  social  security  death  bene- 
fit and  the  VA  burial  allowance.  To  call  these 
benefits  duplicates  Is  a  misstatement  of  fact 
The  social  security  death  benefit  is  an 
earned  benefit,  for  which  the  veteran  pays 
m  direct  taxatlwi  upon  wages.  Just  as  do  all 
employed  persons.  The  VA  burial  aUowance 
is,  in  fact,  a  gratuity,  granted  by  the  nation 
to  Its  veterans,  and  Intended  to  In^e  that 
each  veteran  shall  have  a  dignified  and  fitting 
burial.  These  are  not  dupUcate  benefits. 

VA  construction  programs  are  budgeted 
at  194  milUon  doUars  less  than  for  the  cur- 
rent Fiscal  Year.  We  dlaagiee  with  this  pro- 
posed reduction  because  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  the  need  to  renovate  and 
replace  aging  medical  faculties.  If  these  re- 
placements are  not  completed  in  timely  fash- 
ion, the  VA  wUl  find  itself  practlcUig  second 
class  medicine  by  reason  of  Inadequate  and 
out-dated  faculties.  PresenUy.  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  But 
It  is  not  going  to  stay  that  way  if  U;  does 
not  keep  up  with  the  constant  advancements 
in  medical  technology.  To  do  this  requires 
a  niaj<»-  construction  program  extending  over 
the  next  several  years.  Such  a  piogi«m  can- 
not be  maintained  with  the  kind  of  budget 
reductions  included  In  the  proposed  V\ 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

We  hope  for  the  support  of  members  of 
this  Committee  in  an  effort  to  correct  these 
and  other  deficiencies  in  the  Presklent's 
budget,  so  that  veterans  programs  can  be 
properly  maintained. 

VETE31ANS    ADMINISTBATION    PAT    SCAI.ES    FOR 
PHYSICIANS   AND    DENTISTS 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL  YEAR 
1977  BUDGET 


N 


The  Fiscal  Year  1977  Budget  for  the  Vet- 
erans  Administration  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, calls  for  appropriations  totaling  18.1 
biUlon  doUars.  This  is  a  decrease  of  1.4  bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  VA  for  Fiscal  Year  1976.  It  U  the  opinion 
of  The  American  Legion  that  the  reductions 
proposed  by  the  President  are  too  severe,  that 
they  are  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
established  veterans  programs,  and  that  they 
are  not  justified  given  the  present  state  of 
national  affairs. 


The  American  Legion  supported  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  94-123,  known  as  the 
"Veterans  Administration  Physician  and 
Dentist  Pay  C<MnparabUity  Act  of  1976."  This 
was  stop-gap  legislation,  intended  to  forestaU 
a  disastrous  loss  of  physicians  and  dentists 
from  the  VA  medical  care  program,  threat- 
ened by  reason  of  the  completely  inadequate 
pay  scales  that  prevailed  for  these  profes- 
sional categories  in  the  VA  system.  We  be- 
lieve the  purpose  intended  was  accomp- 
lished. Some  immediate  reUef  In  the  form 
of  added  compensation  was  provided. 

An  essential  element  of  the  law,  however. 
was  Section  4  thereof,  which  caUs  for  a  study 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
looking  to  a  long-range  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  professional  compensation  within  the 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  required  study  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  August  31,  1976.  The  American 
Legion  anticipates  the  study  wlU  result  in 
legislation  that  wlU  provide  a  definitive  so- 
lution to  the  serious  problem  of  recruiting 
and  retaining  within  the  VA,  an  adequate 
number  of  thoroughly  qualified  physiciaxis 
and  dentibt.s. 
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Public  Law  94-123.  whUe  It  anevlated  the 
critical  problem  cr»at«l  by  tba  iliMpmritj  In 
pntfeaatonal  salarlM  In  the  bealtb  profeiulon. 
as  between  tb«  VA.  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  the  private  sector.  In  reality  accentuated 
ail  additional  problem  caused  by  aaJary  dif- 
ferentials affecting  executlTe  level  employees 
within  the  Veterans  Administration.  We  are 
now  confronted  with  Instances  of  Hospital 
Directors  who  are  salaried  at  a  lesser  level 
than  certain  staff  professionals.  This  dis- 
crepancy m  salary  scales  cannot  but  create 
confusion,  dlsoovuagement  and  lowered 
morale  within  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  American  Legion  urges  that  this  Com- 
mittee address  Itself  to  this  problem  during 
the  current  session,  and  develop  a  solutlou 
that  will  be  both  economically  feasible  and 
fair  to  VA  career  employees.  This  Is  the  only 
way  In  which  there  can  be  achieved  the  staff 
stability  that  Is  essential  to  Insure  that  vet- 
erans will  receive  the  full  measure  of  service 
that  Is  due  them  when  they  approach  the 
VA  for  those  benefits  to  which  thev  are 
entitled  by  law. 

DFLIMrrofG    DATE    FOR    VHTTN.IM    ERA    Vm.R\^  S 
EDtTCAtlON  ASSISTANCE  PROCKAM 

The  American  Legion  has  encountered  mU- 
imderstandlng  regarding  Its  position  on  the 
establishment  of  a  delimiting  date  for  the 
Vietnam  Era  veterans  education  assistance 
program.  We  are  still  trying  to  dispel  this 
misunderstanding.  The  fact  Is  that  The 
American  Legion,  as  author  of  the  original 
O.L  Bin,  stood  among  the  foremost  of  thot.e 
."seeking  readjustment  programs  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  However,  at  the  time  of  enactment. 
of  the  original  Q.I.  Bill,  and  the  subsequent 
provision  of  similar  programs  for  veteraiu 
of  later  wars.  The  American  Legion  had 
clearly  In  mind  that  these  were  readjust- 
ment programs  for  war  veterans.  We  believe 
it  Is  essential  to  maintain  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  citizen  soldiers  who  flght  Amer- 
ica's wars  and  those  who  choose  the  mlltary 
professions  as  a  peacetime  career. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  war  In  Southeast  Aiia 
was  ended  by  Proclamation  of  the  President 
on  May  7.  1975.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  Congress,  acting  with  due 
deliberation,  to  set  a  delimiting  date  for 
those  wartime  programs  that  were  estab- 
llshed  to  facilitate  the  readju.stment  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  diu-Uig  the  late 
war. 

If  Congress  desires  to  establish  a  ne* 
post-service  education  progrtim.  as  a  career 
incentive  for  the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces, 
.such  a  program  should  be  clearly  Identified 
and  funded,  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  present  Vietnam  Era  veterans  edti- 
catlon  assistance  program. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  nation  to  know 
and  to  be  able  to  identify  the  cost  of  the 
wars  iu  which  It  engages.  And  It  is  important 
Xor  the  American  people  to  know  what  Uiev 
are  paying  for  In  the  various  Coiigres.-.it>naU> 
enacted  benefit  programs. 

Tlie  Lviue  here  is  not  whether  certain  dt— 
advantaged  groups  within  our  society  bhouIU 
be  aided  by  Federally  funded  program-s,  nor 
whether  the  education  industry  needs  the 
infusion  of  funds  that  come  with  smh  pro- 
Krams.  The  Issue  k:  have  necessary  and  ade- 
quate readjustment  programs  been  provided 
for  those  who  served  diulng  the  Vietnam 
war;  and  have  these  programs  been  markeu 
down  as  a  cost  of  that  war.  Tliat  is  what  Tiie 
-American  Legion  Is  saying,  and  v.e  ihnik  it  is 
important,  now  and  for  the  future. 

We  tuge  the  Committee  to  proceed  Jn  liii^ 
•Ais-Mer.  for  the  good  of  ail  concerned. 

NATION.VL    HE.\LTH    INSfRANCE 

The  American  Legion  observes,  witii  c!o.<^ 
interest,  the  continuing  debate  on  the  siib- 
Ject  of  National  Health  Insurance.  Veterans 
have  a  very  real  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
that  debate.  We  are  a  .rare  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  he  will  not  send  up  to 
C  ,r.c-?^s  .1  pUo;   fr>r  N.itioMa;   He,Ur:i   In   ur- 


ance  during  the  present  aesston.  We  know 
that  Committees  of  the  Congreaa  continue 
to  atudy  this  matter,  and  we  antldpat*  tbat 
at  some  point.  ^>ecifle  leglalatlon  wUl  be  de- 
veloped and  tbat  Congreea  wlU  come  to  gripe 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  nation 
should  have  National  Health  Insurance,  and 
if   so.    what  form   It  should   take. 

We  know  that  the  preparation  of  legis- 
lation, and  the  Investigation  of  the  vast 
implications  of  National  Health  Insurance 
for  the  American  people  will  be  worked  out 
in  other  Committees  of  the  Congress.  We 
trust,  however,  that  this  Committee,  with 
its  responsIblllUes  for  the  welfare  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  will  watch  carefuUy 
what  transpires  on  this  most  important 
subject.  And  certainly,  each  Member  will 
participate  in  the  final  declsicu  that  is 
made. 

Very  simply,  the  overriding  concern  of 
The  American  Legion  Is  that  any  plan  for 
National  Health  Insurance  that  may  be- 
come law  shall  not  endanger  the  Integrity 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  medical 
care  program  for  veterans.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  la  now  thirty  years  old.  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  medicine  has  been 
tremendous.  Today,  the  VA  medical  care 
program  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  it  Is 
also  the  finest  system  of  health  care  de- 
livery In  the  nation.  The  care  and  services 
It  Is  rendering  to  veterans  are  basic  to  the 
total  program  of  veterans  benefits  that  has 
been  developed  through  the  years  since  the 
eud  of  the  first  World  War.  The  VA  system 
has  become  a  key  element  of  medical  edu- 
cation. Its  research  programs  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  advancemei;: 
cf  medical  science. 

In  the  Judgment  of  The  Americ;.n  Legion. 
If  the  VA  medical  care  program,  as  u  1.-; 
now  functioning  Is  tampered  with,  Its  via- 
bility will  be  Jeopardized.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  V.\  system  can  maintain  Its  present 
state  of  excellence  If  Its  Integrity  Is  frac- 
tured or  diminished  by  its  merger  with 
other  health  care  programs.  We.  of  The 
American  Legion,  are  most  an.vious  that  this 
ihall  not  happen. 

Specifically.  It  Is  our  hope  th.i^t  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  will  support  our  re- 
quest that  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Health  Insiirance  program  shall  Include  spe- 
cific guarantees  of  the  Integrity  of  the  VA 
medical  program  as  one  to  be  maintained 
and  operated  exclusively  for  the  care  cf  vet- 
erans. We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that 
these  guarantees  be  written  Into  National 
Health  Insurance  legislation.  If  that  la  not 
done  we  foresee  a  very  real  danger  th.it  t!;« 
VA  system,  at  some  point,  will  he  threat 
ened  with  merger  Into  a  comprehensive 
national  health  care  plan,  and  if  that  .should 
happen,  health  care  for  veterans  v.il',  in 
our  Jr.dgment,   Ije  adversely  affected. 

-A  further  word  on  this  subject  ^hou'.cj  bo 
'.aid  about  the  po.ssisillty  that  a  co.-nprc!;e!.- 
.'4ve  Xattwal  Health  Insurance  plan  may  be 
preceded  br  some  form  of  nationally  adriiln- 
istered  catastrophic  health  Insurance.  We  be- 
lieve 'hat  cata.strophir  liealth  Uisurance  a'-u 
lau-t  tie  itudled  carefully,  to  Uisurt-  that  even 
;n  lis  limited  form  it  does  mt  contain  a 
threat  to  tl-e  Inte^Tlty  of  the  VA  svstem  I 
.-issure  you  that  the  American  Legion  will 
continue  to  be  alert,  and  wiU  ,eck  to  be 
heard  by  the  Committees  that  have  thL- 
uu»tter  m  char^je.  But  we  of  tlie  Legion 
kiio\  lull  well  that  the  safeMuardiiijj  of 
veterans'  interests  reqiires  that  we  have  the 
active  support  and  asois'.Hn>.e  of  nir  f.-ieud- 
!i-  the  Con  .:re63. 
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meet  the  needs  o*  hlmaelf  and  his  family. 
The  American  Legkm  oonttnues  to  be  deeply 
concerned  with  th*  eKoeaalTtfy  high  tUMm- 
ployment  rate  affecting  wtUnna,  and  aspe- 
claUy  the  youngest  segment  of  the  veteran 
popnIaUon — those  in  the  20-24  age  group. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately one  mUUoD  jobleas  veterans  of  all 
wars.  629,000  of  whom  are  Vietnam  veterans 
whose  unemployment  rate  to  30.2  percent 
This  is  6J2  percent  higher  than  at  thto  time 
last  year,  and  nearly  nine  percentage  points 
above  that  for  non-veterans  in  the  same  age 
group. 

Congress  addressed  Itself  to  thto  high  un- 
employment rate  In  approving  Title  V  of 
Public  Law  92-640  and  Title  IV  of  Public 
Law  9»-608,  the  Vietnam  Kra  Veterans  Bead- 
Juatment  Acta  of  1»72  and  1974.  We  regret 
that  up  to  thta  time,  those  eectlona  of  the 
laws  that  sought  to  Improve  veterans"  em- 
ploynwnt  have  not  been  effedve. 

The  faUure  of  Implementation  of  these 
laws  has  several  aspects.  The  net  effect  Is 
mat  unemployed  veterans  are  slmprfy  not 
getthig  the  assistance  to  which  they  arc  en- 
tiUed  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  spite  of  the  magnitude  and  Importance 
ot  the  task  of  assisting  the  nation's  veterans 
to  find  meaningful  employment,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  not  doing  the  job.  The 
American  legion  strongly  recommends  leg- 
islation to  authorize  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment,  and  to 
establish  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
as  a  separate  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  would  give  the  officer  respon- 
sible for  veterans  employment  services  direct 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  those 
services  would  no  longer  be  a  stepchild 
"*lthiu  the  Department. 

We  hope  the  serious  problem  of  veterans 
employment  will  engage  the  attenuou  of  the 
Committee. 

Once  again,  may  I  expres-s  my  petboixal 
apprecUtion,  and  that  of  The  American 
Legion,  for  the  courteous  attention  this 
Committee  gives  to  our  recommendations  for 
leglsiaUve  action  looking  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation's  veterans.  Through  the  years  It 
has  been  the  Congress,  representing  as  It 
does,  the  wlU  of  the  American  pe<H>le,  to 
which  we  have  looked  for  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  veterans  problems,  and  for 
legialailve  programs  that  wUl  hel^  veterans 
!ind  their  families.  Our  foremost  concern,  as 
i-s  yours  I  know,  is  for  those  who  have  sac- 
rificed life  and  health  on  the  fiejd  of  battle, 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those' 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Be- 
vond  that,  we  are  agreed  I  am  stu-e.  that  all 
of  us  have  a  continuing  responsibility  to  care 
.or  those  veterans  who.  whether  by  reason 
f  r  age  or  liluesH.  need  our  help.  Congress  ha^ 
aiwa.vs  boon  responsive  to  the  needs  of  vet- 
e.ans.  ai.d  for  that,  we,  of  The  Americ.-i:j 
I.egiou.  are  deeply  grateful. 

In  concluding,  I  wKh  to  e.\tend  .-\galn  ?.< 
r  have  by  formal  invitation,  my  sincere  wi-.l! 
tliat  I  .shall  have  the  pleft.sure  of  acting  a> 
your  host  at  the  annual  dinner  we  sliall  have 
ihi..,  eveulug  at  the  Sheraton-Par'^  Hotel, 
honoring  the  Congress.  'Hiere  you  will  ha\e 
the  opportunity  to  greet  the"  Legionnaire- 
from  your  home  states,  who  have  Journeyed 
?o  Wivshlngton  to  e.\press  their  appieciatio:: 
.'or  the  Interest  of  the  Congress  in  the  v\e!- 
fiire  of  Vetera iLs 

Tliai;;;    you   vcr.    nuK'h. 
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All  Of  US  .ire  agreed,  1  am  suiv.  tliat  tl..^ 
.-ehabllitutio.'i  of  a  veteran  Is  not  rcruplet^ 
unMI  he  ha-,  been  reestablished  In  lis  com- 
munl'y  with  a  Job  that  pro-. ides  him  with 
^•e^vrity    and    with    rn    ade(inate    i-iL-otr.e    to 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cc'.s.siun  and  changing  priorities  have  liad 
a  Mgniflcant  impact  on  the  amount  and 
Piittern  of  the  U.S.  comnutment  to  re- 
•^carch  and  development.  In  the  context 
of  tl'.L'  I'eacticr.s  that  the'^e  developments 


have  prov<^ed.  Dr.  JcHan.  IMebold  of  the 
Dlebold  Group,  Inc.,  presented  testinumy 
before  a  United  KingdcHn  ParUameotaiy 
Committee  addressing  these  questions. 

Dr.  Diebold's  paper  was  directed  to- 
ward analyzing  the  factors  contributing 
to  successful  technology-based  Indus- 
tries. Dr.  Diebold  believes  that  funda- 
mental inducements  from  increased  re- 
search and  development  must  come  from 
the  marketplace  if  they  are  to  have 
major  impact,  and  that  problems  of  In- 
stitutional relations  relate  more  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  these  market-gen- 
erated requii'ements  are  met. 

Diebold  beUeves  that  health  service 
deUvery,  crime  prevention,  application  to 
education  delivery,  and  s<Mne  oPthe  tech- 
nological concepts  that  have  emerged 
from  research  and  development  estab- 
lishment are  all  areas  ripe  for  improve- 
ment These  have  implications  for  both 
governments,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  feels  that  what  is 
needed  is  the  right  set  of  incentives  to 
bring  enterprise  and  dynamism  to  the 
task.  He  suggested  to  the  United  King- 
dom Committee  that  imaginative  and  in- 
novative feasibility  studies  which  are 
goal-oriented,  rather  than  teclmique- 
oriented,  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Die- 
bold  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Factors  CoNTRistmNG  to  StrccEssroi,  Tech- 

NOLOOY  B.^SED  iMDITSTSnES 

(Testimony  In  Evidence  By  John  Diebold) 

INTRODTJCTION 

Viable,  technology  or  knowledge  based  in- 
dustries for  countries  like  the  XTK  and  the 
United  States  are  of  mounting  importance.  In 
areas  of  high  production  coat,  such  induatiies 
must  assume  an  ever  larger  share  of  exports 
in  one  form  or  another,  as  the  more  straight 
forward  manufacturing  industries  are  de- 
veloped by  lowar  cost  producers.  Such  tech- 
nology based  industries  are  related  to  a 
healthy  research  and  development  establish- 
ment, and  it  is  an  ever  present  concern  to 
know  whether  an  organization,  an  institu- 
tion, or  a  country  Is  dolnig  enough  or 
too  much  R&D,  whether  one's  R&D  Is 
of  the  right  kind,  and  whether  the  "ftuits" 
of  the  R&D  effort  are  being  properly  used. 
This  committee  seeks  ways  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment can  bring  about  improvements  in 
this  area  of  concern.  I  hope  I  can  make  some 
small  contribution  to  the  Committee's  basic 
goal. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  nor  does  the  firm  I 
head  perform  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment tasks.  My  views  are  those  of  a  business- 
man concerned  with  public  policy  Issues  who 
has  been  involved  in  a  number  of  technology 
based  Industries,  most  ImportanUy  com- 
puters, automation,  and  communications 
Through  my  consulting  firm,  The  Diebold 
Group,  Inc.,  and  our  foundation,  we  have 
been  involved  In  a  number  of  studies  con- 
cerned with  R&D  incentives,  structure  and 
practices,  primarily  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Mimstry  of  Technology  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Our  National  Science  Foundation  work  has 
been  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  interact  in  the  ap- 
plication of  government  research  allowances. 
It  has  also  dealt  with  impediments  to  tech- 
nology based  Investments  particularly  in  the 
venture  capital  area  Finally,  the  basic  prac- 
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tloe  on  my  firm  haa  been  helping  bualnesB 
capitalise  on  new  technology  boalneBa  op- 
portumttes  through  Wentlflcatlon  of  product 
and  market  opportunities. 

My  basic  view  Is  that  the  causes  for  a 
countrya  itiAuttrial  success  in  technology  are 
diverse  and  larg^y  based  on  market  factors 
and  ways  of  thinking.  Lacking  these  underly- 
ing elements.  It  Is  questionable  how  much 
fundamental  Improvement  can  be  accom- 
plished by  tinkering  with  grants,  c<Mnniittees, 
"arranged"  persoimel  interchanges,  desirable 
as  these  practices  may  be  if  they  take  place 
within  an  expansive,  entrepreneurial,  and 
dynamic  context.  Similarly,  a  soimd  R&D  in- 
frastructiue  in  universities,  government 
agencies,  and  industry  is  a  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  ingredient.  Use  of  government  ef- 
forts to  create  the  effective  demand  pull  to 
encourage  and  stistaln  technology  based  in- 
dustries in  a  market  atmosphere  htis  more 
potential, 
SOME  sii«LABrry  op  r&d  patterns  m  united 

KINGDOM    AKD    tTNTTED    STATES 


In  preparing  for  this  meeting,  I  was  struck 
by  a  number  of  at  least  surface  slmliaiitles 
between  US  and  UK  R&D  patterns,  and  where 
differences  exist  In  these  patterns  they  do  not 
appear  dramatic. 

To  the  extent  that  one  can  fi.ud  valid 
figures,  both  countries  appear  to  spend  on 
R&D  about  the  same  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  running  at  2.7  to  2.8  percent  a 
few  years  ago  and  declining  In  the  US  to  2.3 
percent  in  1974  and  1975  There  were  prob- 
ably similar  declines  in  the  UK. 

About  the  same  proportion  of  total  R&D 
(somewhat  oyer  50  percent)  is  funded  by  the 
government. 

Industrially  oriented  R&D  in  both  coun- 
tries la  highly  concentrated  in  a  few  Indus- 
try areas — aerospace,  electronics,  che.mlcals. 
As  to  universities,  the  US  Institutions  ap- 
pear to  perform  a  somewhat  larger  prc^Mr- 
tlon  ot  the  total  research  than  their  UK 
counterparts  (12  percent-16  percent  vs.  8 
percent  based  on  what  are  probably  out- 
dated UK  figiures  for  196&-70),  and  I  am 
not  qualified  to  say  whether  this  Is  the  basis 
for  a  dramatic  difference  or  not. 

SenlM-  technical  management  In  multi- 
natlcmal  companies  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
are  not  at  all  unanimous  In  feeling  that  uni- 
versity— Industry  relationships  are  closer  on 
th«  technical  level  In  the  US  than  In  the  UK. 
■niere  are  those  who  say  it  is  better  in  the 
UK. 

LIMTTS     TO     "SUPPLY"     ORIENTED     TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFEB 


These  and  other  considerations  make  me 
wonder  whether  the  UK  pre-occupatiwi  with 
technology  and  research  Is  as  warranted  as 
the  public  postiu-e  might  Indicate.  Indeed, 
given  the  necessarily  smaller  resources  avail- 
able to  the  UK,  la  It  not  an  area  of  accom- 
plishment In  which  to  take  pride? 

More  basically,  how  productive  is  the  em- 
phasis on  R&D  technology  transfer  from  the 
"supply"  side.  Experience  at  technology 
transfer  with  th©  Inventor  or  supplier  push- 
ing his  wares  and  "finding  applicants"  for 
pre-develoi>ed  solutions  has  not  worked 
reaUy  weU  in  the  US.  Aerospace  companies 
have  set  up  "profit  centers"  to  seU  tech- 
nology for  commercial  uses  with  a  singular 
lack  of  success.  NASA  has  a  "technology 
utilization  program"  that  aims  to  ap- 
ply aerospace  technology  to  industry,  medi- 
cine, and  public  sector  problems.  Behind  the 
claims  of  successful  projects,  one  senses  that 
the  program's  true  purpose  is  to  justify  the 
earlier  claims  made  by  NASA  in  its  appro- 
priation requests.  There  is  a  Federal  Labora- 
tory Consortium  that  seeks  to  transfer  tech- 
nology from  53  different  agency  laboratories. 
An  Investment  company  I  run  has  had  a  (very 
profitable)  investment  in  a  company  set  up 
to  transfer  technology  from   university  in- 


stitutions' R&D  ^OTts.  In  business  since 
1968,  It  has  succeeded  In  gennating  t«veuues 
in  this  area  of  only  •370,000  in  its  latest  year 
Fortunately  it  was  wise  enough  to  acquire 
a  carpet  con^umy  alongside  its  technology 
transfer  acUvltlesI 

I  cite  these  activities  to  show  that  efforts 
have  been  made,  but  it  la  a  rare  person  In 
the  US  industrial  sphere  who  regards  these 
as  significant  contributors  to  the  vlabUity 
of  US  technology  based  industries. 

DETERBIINING  FACTORS  FOR  HfSUBZSIAI.  SUCCESS 

What  then  are  the  determining  factors  for 
a  dynamic,  indUstrlaUy  oriented  R&D  nexus 
and  how  can  they  be  stimulated  or  simulat- 
ed? The  "heyday"  of  the  US  technology 
based  businesses  (which  some  say  Is  losing 
Its  vitality  in  spite  of  continued  large  volume 
R&D  expenditures  and  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  one  large,  "continental" 
market  avaUable  to  US  business)  was  mainly 
characterized  by  "demand  puU".  By  this  I 
do  not  limit  myself  to  Lord  Rothschild's 
"customer-contractor"  relationship,  but  I 
refer  to  a  whole  con4>lex  of  qualitative  mar- 
ket and  attitude  factors  (as  distinct  from 
market  size  and  volimie  of  expendlttire)  that 
created  self-generating  stimuli  for  turning 
R&D  into  market  successes: 

The  government  created  unparalleled  de- 
mand for  task  oriented  technology,  primarily 
in  the  space  and  defense  areas. 

A  buoyant  and  growing  economy  created 
a  demand  for  productivity-aiding  and  labor 
saving  developments,  with  Institutional  re- 
sistance minimized  by  ample  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

A  period  of  corporate  and  institutional 
prosperity  created  the  reasons,  the  readiness 
and  the  means  to  take  risks: 

In  applying  new  technologies  (computers, 
industrial  automation)  to  companies'  Inter- 
nal activities. 

In  meeting  effective  demand  for  nevr 
products  and  processes. 

In  hiring  large  number  of  science  and  tech- 
nology graduates,  and  thus  creating  the  de- 
maud  for  their  training. 

Investment  market  growth,  perhaps  eu- 
phoria U  a  better  term,  provided  "demand" 
for  new  enterprises  and  entrepreneurs,  at- 
tracting people  from  the  corporate  and  uni- 
versity world.  In  1972,  the  Investment  com- 
munity provided  about  $1.7  bUUon  for  "new. 
unseasoned  common  stock  offerings."  It  is 
here  that  one  should  look  for  the  major  ele- 
ment in  the  "Route  128  syndrome". 

FinaUy,  there  was  a  general  view  that 
materialism,  technology,  change,  and  the  re- 
sulting profits  therefrom  were  "good"  and 
that  practical  technology  pursuits  were 
"honorable". 

RAD    CHARACTERISTICS    RESULTING    FROM 
DTNAMIC    MARKET   FACTORS 

Which  of  all  these  factors  provided  the 
critical  mass  Is  Impossible  to  say,  but  there 
resulted  three  important  characteristics  for 
the  R&D  field : 

Diversity  of  sources  of  support— a  concept 
could  get  support  from  any  number  of  sepa- 
rately managed,  often  competing  goverji- 
ment,  university,  corporate,  or  investment 
sources. 

Personnel  movement  as  people  moved  with 
their  projects  or  were  sought  after  by  other 
institutions  or  corpcwations,  and  as  people 
had  'nothing  to  lose"  by  moving,  because 
they  could  always  be  sure  of  another  position 
If  something  went  wrong. 

Competition  for  an  openness  of  new  ideas 
and  (often  excessive)  generosity  in  pursuine 
them  on  the  part  of  technology  oriented  cor- 
porations and  Institutions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  fundamental  induce- 
ments must  come  via  the  market  place  If  they 
are  to  have  mHjor  Impact  and  that  problems 
of  mstitutlonal  reUtions,  interchanges  etc 
relate  mate  to  the  efficiency  with  which  these 
market  generated  requirements  are  met. 
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Ii«l>l.ICAriO-So    FC'B    GOVtRNMENT    ACTION 

Tills  docs  not  mean  tlutt  the  govemaoent 
Is  helpleea  or  tb»t  It  can  talcs  only  Indirect 
action.  As  an  example  of  a  teclmology  based 
industry  that  has  been  largely  government 
created,  consider  euvlronmental  control. 
Oovernment  establij^hed  standards  and  regu- 
lations created  a  market  for  a  great  variety 
of  technology  based  products  that  promoted 
the  right  conditions  for  significant  tech- 
nological development  on  a  large  scale.  There 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  nj^mber  of  fields  in 
which  the  government  can  actively  stimulatt 
demand  factors,  directly  and  Indirectly,  tliat 
would  "auto-generate"  the  complex  of  con- 
ditions, perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  needed 
to  foster  technology  based  industry.  The 
whole  area  of  municipal  and  government 
services  appears  overripe  for  rationalization, 
and  'privatization"'  of  some  of  these  areas 
is  a  major  potential.  Energy  sources  is  another 
fertile  area. 

Health  service  delivery,  crime  prevention. 
appUcatlon  to  education  delivery  of  some  of 
the  technological  concepts  that  have  emerged 
from  the  B&D  establishment  are  all  area.'! 
ripe  for  Improvement.  What  Is  needed  Is  the 
right  set  of  incentives  to  bring  enferprl-^o 
and  dynamism  to  the  task. 

My  suggestion  to  the  Committee  wc  I'd 
thus  be  to  call  tor  Imaginative  and  Innovative 
feasibility  studies,  that  are  goal  oriented 
rather  than  technique  oriented,  to  see  how 
one  can  create  the  Ingredient.-^  for  "pocket.* 
of  market  dynamism"  even  dnrinc  a  ^cne-al'v 
ui'.certairj  economic  period 


MID- AMERICAS  SUCCESS  STORY- 
LEADING  THE  WAY  TO  PROSPER- 
ITY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  United  States  have  cus- 
tomarily been  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry  In  some  societal  and 
economic  areas.  Agriculture  formgri  the 
Imsis  of  much  of  the  area's  econoir^  and 
the  region  supplied  the  rest  of  the  cum- 
try  with  foodstuffs. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the 
area  has  experienced  a  spurt  of  economic 
development  wlilch  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try IS  starting  to  notice.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  In  the  March 
22  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  bv 
Kenneth  R.  Sheets  which  documents  the 
success  story  of  this  six-State  region 
While  the  rest  of  the  country  is  faced 
with  a  slow  recovery  from  the  recession 
and  other  economic  ills,  the  heartland  •■> 
booming. 

The  boom  is  meubUiable  not  only  in 
dollars  but  in  jobs,  with  the  Midlands 
showmg  probably  the  lowest  unemplov- 
ment  figures  for  any  region  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  Of  special  note  in  the  article  is  a  sec. 
tion  on  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  in  my  home  Sute 
Lincoln  has  a  2.3  unemployment  ratio 
a  figure  many  other  metropolitan  area  - 
would  give  their  eye  teeth  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ur. 
tide  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  tJie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcor.i 
as  follows: 

MiD-AMFRtCA's  .<?:f    rss  Sn.Hv     L|Ar>,.M:    ,he 
Wav  tj  Prosperitv 

\Vic;iiTA,  Kans.  -While  most  of  tl;e  US 
cautiOUily  niu^sei.  a  slow  recovery  from  reces- 
sion, business  is  booming  a.s  never  beforf 
here  in  mid-Americu. 

The   nation's   worst    economic    down-',..-!; 
since    -.ae    Ijats  .-^.uxvly  raiised  a  bimip   la 


this  region.  People  kept  right  on  working 
and  prospering. 

'We've  sailed  through  the  recession  \in- 
s<athed.'  says  a  banker  In  this  onetime 
prairie  cow  town  situated  where  the  hills  of 
eastern  Kansas  give  way  to  the  world's  most 
produitive  wheat  ground  to  the  west. 

In  H  broad  sweep  from  Texas  northward  to 
Colorado  and  Nebraska,  most  industries  are 
operating  at  capacity.  Unemployment  Is  wei; 
below  the  national  average.  Small  towns  are 
enjoying  unprecedented  protsperUv.  Big  cities 
iiie  bulging  with  growth. 

Farmers  iiave  produced  bumper  grain 
crops  for  three  years  In  a  row.  RaUroads. 
lugiiways  and  waterways  are  heavv  with  traf- 
fic as  the  bounty  moves  to  domestic  and  for- 
eien  markets. 

The  oU  and  gas  Uxdiistry  has  budgeted  a 
record  16.4  blUlon  dollars  for  exploration  and 
production  In  1976,  according  to  a  survey  by 
-iie  Oil  and  Ga.s  Journal,  published  In  Tulsii 
V\rtv;aUy  every  available  drilling  rig  ha.s 
been  pressed  into  the  search  for  new  fuel 
:■.c.urce^.  l.a.<!t  year,  39,005  weUs  were  con-.- 
P'.f.ted,  a  15  per  cent  increase  over  1974. 

Dlstovery  of  new  fields  has  touched  off  .'i 
boc.m  In  pipeline  construction  to  move  ilif 
'uel  to  market. 

T.T\es  on  oil  a. id  gas  producfUm  ai.d  r.:i 
retail  trade  and  other  businesses  are  swell- 
IT.8  the  revenupR  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Tp.xas  amas.<^?d  a  1.45-blUion -dollar  siirplu-, 
f'\er  t.'ie  pa.'<t  two  years.  DaUas  County  re - 
cenriy  jcranted  property  owners  a  token  1- 
cent  tax  reduction  while  approvins;  a  recrd 
8S  ."i-milllon-dollar  budget. 

I.i  Oklahoma,  Governor  David  Boren  is 
■  ixnint;  with  the  legislature  over  how  t.. 
-pend  a  surplus  of  80.S  millions. 

There  is  one  dark  cloud  on  the  hoii/m- 
DrouKht  and  wind  are  stirring  up  dust  storms 
on  the  wheat  plains,  threatening  the  lb76 
crop  Even  this  has  something  of  a  sUver 
linlus.  With  the  poealbUity  of  a  short  cr<^. 
pvii.es  have  strengthened.  Fanners  still  own 
inuih  of  the  1975  harvest  and  wiM  benefit 
oitr  ti'.e  short  nm,  at  least. 

Asuie  from  drought  worries  ootlmism  is 
tae  prevailing  mood.  Says  an  economist  at 
.he  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas:  -Everv 
statistical  yardstick  indicates  the  regional 
economy  will  continue  to  outpace  the  na- 
tional recovery." 

Unemployment  lu  the  Dallas  Federal  Re- 
serve District  8t-x>d  at  6.8  per  cent  at  latest 
reckoning.  That  compares  with  7  8  per  cent 
i.utic.aally. 

la  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Rpservf  Di-- 
t'.ct.   tlie  jobless  rate  is  5.9  per  cent. 

The  rate  Is  also  low  in  Individual  cues 
Hoiistoti  ha-i  4.6  per  cent  unemplovment; 
TuLsn  6  ^er  cein.  and  Odessa.  Te.x  4  3  per 
cen^ 

In  Wichita,  Robert  G  LuUfeenwaler 
preside..'  of  Central  Bank  &  Trust,  says 

•  We  seem  uniquely  blessed  to  ride  out  il.r 
Inrtd  of  recession  the  coiuitry  has  gene 
through  Our  Industry  Is  diversified  and  well 
managed.  The  farm  economy  has  never  been 
l>etter.  and  rising  oil  and  gas  prices  have  e-i- 
cc^r.i'^ri   more  drilling  activity." 

PLANE    OUTPlr     I'P 

'!•*•>  years  n^n.  at  the  peak  of  the  \riii>-r!:l 
eiuijarso.  WichliA  feared  that  the  energv 
cnsis  would  WTeak  havoc  with  the  cltvs  four 
:«ircrart-manufacturlng  plants.  These  em- 
ploy aoout  a  fourth  of  the  city  a  labor  force 
But  when  the  Arab  embai-go  ended,  business 
took  oir  like  a  Jet  for  the  plane  makers  Tlie 
reason,  according  to  RiLssell  W.  Meyer  Jr 
ihalrni,in  of  Cessna  Aircraft  Company: 

"Til?  S.'i-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  and 
ru.backs  In  commercial -aviation  schedules 
'.isve  made  business  and  private  flying  more 
iwceptable  to  corporations  and  Individuals 
who  are  too  busy  to  cope  with  redn.-ed  air- 
iiiie  schedules  .md  airp>ort   tie-'.ips  " 


Cessna's  work  force  iuw  Increased  by  near".  •, 
4,000  orer  the  past  two  years.  The  firm  bull  t 
7,860  aircraft  in  1976,  up  from  7,100  in  1974 
Sales  totaled  491  mllUon  dollars  last  year, 
against  421  million  the  year  before.  Say.s 
Arthur  E.  Mahoney  of  the  Wichita  chamber 
of  commerce : 

"General-aviation  business  Is  great  aoro.«., 
the  board.  Lear.  Cessna  and  Beechcraft  are 
all  doing  well.  It  does  look  like  Boeing  will  bt- 
cuttiug  back  by  about  1,000  workers  over  ih-- 
next  year,  but  these  people  wlU  be  snapped 
up  by  the  other  arms.  In  fact,  aU  three 
tiiready  have  personnel  oHlcials  Interviewing 
at  Boeing." 

At  Midland  and  Odes.sa,  twin  cities  In  the 
opu-er  of  the  west  Texas  oil  and  gas  coun- 
try, growth  was  restrained  during  the  reces- 
sion only  by  shortages  of  skliied  workers  and 
hou.elng  to  accommodate  newcomers. 

The  Midland -OdeH>~a  airport  is  bummln- 
with  traffic.  Boarding's  on  the  two  airlines 
offering  scheduled  service  Jumped  to  246.000 
from  206.755  in  1974.  Two  additional  airlines 
have  pending  requests  to  initiate  service. 

The  spur  of  good  times  in  the  oil  industr 
is  seen  there  in  such  examples  as  Kobe,  Inc 
a  rirm  that  manufactures  and  repairs  pump- 
.-.picially  built  for  oilfield  uses.  It  opened  a 
plant  in  Odessa  with  30  workers  and  40,00<i 
.square  feet  in  1973  arwi  now  occupies  ISO.OOii 
square  feet  and  employs  212  skilled  people. 

Since  1970,  Odes.sa  has  added  12,595  Jobs 
The  unemployment  rate  Is  at  4.3  per  cent 
Si.xteen  hundred  new  homes  were  built  in 
1975  -more  than  In  the  three  previous  yeai- 
comijined,  according  to  Gene  Garrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Odessa  chamber  of  conuuerce. 

Another  relatively  small  city  enjoying  In^h 
pro«perlty  l.s  Lincoln.  Nebr..  where  the  un- 
employment rate  U  down  to  2.3  per  cent. 
thanks  to  new  industries  that  provide  Job^ 
:or  Nebia«kans  and  newcomers  entering  the 
J.ibur  lorce. 

j.M'.v.sts::  SUCCESS 
JapRiie.^e-c -Aned  Kawasaki  Heavy  Iii- 
diLstries.  as  one  example,  opened  a  motor- 
cycle-manufacturing plant  In  Lincoln  two 
years  ago.  Employment  has  expanded  to  340 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  firm  expects  to 
have  a  payroll  of  around  400  bv  the  end  ot 
this  year. 

Big  Houston,  with  one  of  the  hottest 
economies  In  all  of  the  U.S.,  had  only  a 
brief  brush  with  recession  before  resumlng 
tiie  boom  that  has  lasted  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Says  James  Glbbs,  chief  economist 
for  Texas  Commerce  Bank: 

"Hotistons  economy  went  Into  recession 
in  February,  1975.  and  came  out  of  the 
doA-nturn  in  May.  The  only  Impact  was  a 
2  5  percent  drop  in  Industrial  production, 
which  has  increased  at  a  16.4  per  cent  aiuiua) 
vftte  since  then."' 

Adding  70.000  residents  a  year.  Houston  i> 
'he  fastest  ^-rowing  of  the  10  iargest  American 
cities.  More  than  150  companies.  Including 
fiant  Shell  Oil.  have  moved  headquarters  to 
the  Texas  metropolis  on  the  Gulf  of  ^Te\ico 
'.n  the  past  five  vears. 

Shell  recently  opened  a  sparkling  new  re- 
.search  center  on  the  out<ikirts  of  the  city. 
Built  at  a  cost  of  50  million  dollars.  It  is 
staffed  bv  1,100  highly  paid  resenrchers  a;:d 
technicians. 

ANoinrR  rr.;KS  skysirapfr 
Wliat  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  priv.iieU 
financed  urbat". -renewal  project  Is  taking 
shape  in  downtOAU  Houston.  The  builder. 
Texas  Ea>-tcru  TransniLsslon  Corporation,  has 
announced  plans  to  start  a  second  office 
tower  risinir  to  46  stories.  All  told,  a  billion 
dollars  will  be  spent  on  this  development 
over  the  years  ahead. 

Downtown  renewal  is  also  going  full  speed 
ahead  in  Dalla.'?,  Oklahoma  City,  Albuquerque 
and  Wichita,  changing  skylines  and  adding 
parks  .»i.d  pla/as  for  open  .space.  A  separate 
rep-.r-  ,.i.  TiiUii%  ivueAal  project  U  on  paj;e 
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A  Dallas  project  will  convert  the  dccaslBg 
west  end  oX  tt»  dtf'B  downtpva  disffictla^ 
a  dazTiUng  new  office,  ^''ffflne  smA  hOM. 
complex. 

Denver  has  dedicated  the  Awsrla  IJHiw 
tion  Complex,  covering  100  acrea  «t  what  baA 
become  a  rundown  area  of  tZia  IzuxBr  city. 
Built  at  a  cost  of  100  "nt'^^n  dOUan.  U  will 
be  tha  campua  lor  three  InatltutloBs:  Oenver 
Community  CoUegei.  MetrofioUtan  State  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Den- 
ver. 

Also  planned  for  the  mUe^ilgh  city  is  a 
"new  town"  destined  to  covec  500  acres  at 
old  railroad  yard. 

"We  are  detarmlnad  to  head  off  the  pzob- 
lems  that  bav«  hurt  older  eittOB  in  tba  East." 
says  Hex  Jennings,  prettdent  and.  managar 
of  the  Denver  diamber  at  nonimarrn  "Our 
goal  is  to  kaep  Jobs  and  people  In  tike  eora 
city  to  retain  our  tax  baae  because  we  are 
already  surrounded  by  bedroom  cities." 
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4e^  o£.  Beadlag  *  Batea  OSatton  DvUllag 
OWV^Of .  heartgiterteeed  In  Talaa.  "But  our 
W!fW>»  «n  detarminad  iatak  to  let  tt  b^vea 
aoalA,  Itltan  attitude  held  by  people  wwk- 
ins  oa  a— pwihly  llaea  in  fdanta^  light  up  to 
oorpoKate  executives." 

A  vlaUtng  British  Journalist,  Graham  Sear- 
Jant.  recently  toured  thle  z^lon  and  in  one 
artlcle  described  Houaten  as  the  "holy  city 
of  bard  cash."  He  erttlciaed  the  clip's  pre- 
ooeupatioD  with  making  aianey.  but  then 
added:  "For  us  In  EHtatn.  it  could  be  worth 
P^lng  qtUte  a  price  to  regain  that  sort  of 
forward  UMxnentum." 

Ifid-Aaaerica.  indeed,  is  charging  into  the 
future  with  aest.  People  have  put  their  wor- 
rlea  behind  them.  They  are  carrying  out  their 
plane  with  oonfldence— traildlng  new  homes, 
remodeling  old  onee.  purchasing  blg-ttcket 
Itaas  and  setting  a  brisk  pace  for  the  rest  of 
thextation. 


TSAMscaiPT  or 


The  broad  base  for  mid-America's  soaring 
boom  Is  in  two  key  industrlo^— food  and  en- 
ergy. ThU  region  produces  tat  the  T7JB.  food 
supply  and  also  feeds  mnnons  of  people 
around  the  wortd.  It  raises  vast  qnantltlea 
of  beef  for  American  dUuier  tables.  And 
from  Its  wells  comes  most  of  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  that  warms  homes  and  powers  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 

Hughes  Toot  Company  has  predicted  a 
encouraging  more  production  from  older 
fields  by  making  more  expensive  recovery 
methods  feasible.  Row,  wl^  a  roflbaek  In 
oil  prices  because  of  the  energy  bill  passed 
by  Congress  sad  signed  by  fresMent  Pbrd 
late  in  1976,  there  Is  seme  wmry  that  the 
edge  wre  be  taken  off  the  boom.  The  drive 
for  new  prodtietlon,  however,  appears  to  be 
malntalBtng  momeirtam. 
*  Hughes   Tool   Company   has  predicted  a 

1  to  6  per  cent  Increase  In  drilling  acUvlty 
in  1976.  Petroleum  Ihformatlon  Oorporatlon 
of  Denver  foresees  a  S  per  canlgatu. 

As  for  agriculture,  demand  tor  farm  equip- 
ment Is  running  strong  even  in  the  face  of 
drought  worries.  Chet  Nash,  head  of  a  dealer- 
ship In  Ouymon,  Okla..  reiturts  salee  of  2.< 
million  dollars  In  1 9^5,  about  the  same  as  the 
year  before,  wtiich  he  dSscribea  as  "very 
good."  He  says  that  Deere  &  Company  still 
is  allocating  eqolpment  to  dealers,  unable  to 
fill  all  orders.  Similar  reports  come  from 
other  farm-machinery  dealers, 
rtnx  rssD  kots 
In  the  panhandles  of  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, beef-cattle  feed  lots  are  again  ftaB. 
Just  under  a  aUUon  iMad  were  beCng  fat- 
tened in  Ttaas  feed  lots  In  February,  a  6S 
per  cent  gain  over  a  year  ago. 

A  recent  drop  In  prices  for  fat  cattle  has 
hurt  feeders,  bot  they  are  hopeful  for  an 
upturn,  and  H.  C.  ("Ladd">  HltA.  Jr.,  re- 
ports  from  his  Ouymon  otRee:  "Up  tmta 
early  January,  feed  lots  had  been  Mijoytng 
proHts  since  last  April." 

Business  leaders  see  a  reason  other  than 
natural  resources  for  this  region's  good  for- 
tune. 

"It  Is  attitude,  not  Just  on."  says  Ben  Love, 
chairman  of  Texas  Bancahaxes  Corporation, 
a  Houston -based  bank  holding  company.  "We 
Btiii  believe  in  the  free-enterprise  system 
and  hard  work.  Healthy  business  conditions 
create  Jobs — not  the  Oovernment." 

BSBT  IN   ITSTIOH 

A  recent  study  by  the  nmtus  Con^Mny,  a 
subsidiary  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  toe.,  found 
that  Texas  had  the  beat  buolnees  dlmate  of 
any  State  In  the  nation.  In  ttris  study,  tiie 
States  stzetchlng  from  Texas  to  the  Canadian 
border  rank  In  the  top  24  of  the  "Lower  4«" 
States. 

"This  part  of  «be  country  Is  not  recession- 
proof.  The  depression  and  the  dtat  bowl 
proved  that,"  says  Charles  Thornton,  preel- 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  feara  which  have  stood  hi  the 
way  of  UjS.  action  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Qmventlon.  One  of  the  leading  argu- 
ments is  that  rattflcattoa  of  this  treaty 
wotfld  negate  certaia  vrorisians  of  the 
Ooutttutkm.  THOb  objection,  thoa^ 
widely  txed  as  an  ezetae  for  faflure  to 
raOiy  the  conrentfon,  has  no  basis  In 
fact. 

An  article  by  Mlkell  published  in  the 
University  of  Prauorlvania  Law  Review 
ouykKs  tibose  eases  iriiere  a  treaty  would 
transcend  the  OMistitvtion: 

A  treaty  or  treaty  provision  would  tran- 
scend the  OoDstttutlon  if  the  treaty:  (l)  Al- 
teiB  ttie  form  of  government,  (2)  Alters  the 
depMrtmental  structure  of  the  ftderal  gov- 
ernment. (3)  Alters  the  constitution  of  any 
of  the  branches  of  government,  (4)  Deprives 
the  Pederal  government  of  a  delegated  power, 
(8>  BEerdsee  a  power  confided  to  another 
branA  of  government,  (8)  Exercises  a  power 
pririilbtted  to  the  Vederal  government  or  re- 
served to  the  States. 

None  of  the  provisions  of  the  Genocide 
Cooventioo  fatt  witidn  tiiese  six  cases 
where  tlie  provisions  of  tibe  treaty  would 
transcend  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  atgument  that  xatification 
of  the  Genocide  Convmilon  could  violate 
constitutional  provisionB  simply  is  not 
valid.  Tbis  arganient  eamiot  stand  in  the 
way  ot  nUlfieati<Hi  any  tonger,  and  we 
must  take  action  witix>ut  further  delay. 

Mr.  Ptesident,  the  United  States  has 
always  maintained  a  commitment  to  the 
preservation  and  espaiulon  of  indivldxial 
human  liberties.  We  mivt  make  amends 
for  this  ineongmit7  wttii  that  ideal  now, 
and  take  action  to  ratify  the  United 
Natims  Genocide  Convention. 


DEFENSE   AND   FOREIGN   POLICY 
ISSUES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  PresWent,  Dr. 
James  R.  Sdilesinger  appeared  before 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  at 
lundi  on  the  4th  of  March  and  made  a 
speech  that  has  had  great  inipact  among 
those  who  heard  It.  and  I  have  had  so 
many  requests  for  it  that  I  want  to  put 
it  in  the  Rbcobb  for  my  ooUeagues. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  be  iHlnted  hi  the  Record. 

■mere  bekig  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


*«i*iP^'*"°™  *°  6«  back  here  with  the 
AUSA  after  18  months;  there  have  been  a 
number  of  tbBasgee  in  the  courise  of  that 
period  and  some  of  them  enooirraglng.  There 
are  indications  that  the  public  mood  Is  now 
changing  in  regard  to  defense  and  foreign 
prtlcy  Issues.  What  has  been  said  about  Se 
dangerous  times,  through  which  we  Iiave 
been  passing,  is  percolating  through;  and 
as  you  recognise,  when  the  puMJc  mood 
cliaBges,  political  behavior  Is  not  Hkelv  to 
be  far  behind. 

There  has  been.  I  think,  a  slgnlBcant  re- 
vival of  natiotuU  spirit.  I  believe  this  Is  due 
to  the  swing  of  the  pendulxmi.  external 
events,  possibly  the  impllcattons  of  the  Bl- 
centennlal  year.  There  has  been  a  slow  dts- 
appearanee  of  the  heads-ln-sand  attitudes 
that  characterised  this  country  in  recent 
years.  R  is  not  gone,  but  It  is  changing.  The 
implicaftions  with  regard  to  tiie  adverse 
trends  in  oin-  miUtary  posture,  vls-a-vis  that 
of  the  Soviet  ITnion,  are  beginning  to  get 
through.  It  Is  reeognlaed  that  our  strength 
is  being  s^>ped  and  that  of  0ie  Soviet  Union 
has  been  burgeoning.  And  the  fuD  implica- 
tions of  that  m  beglnnlttg  to  come  borne. 
So.  in  ttMiee  reqpeets.  T  think,  we  can  see 
some  enooniaglag  sigas.  And  this  has  been 
rrtleeted,  I  bMeve.  oaee  again  In  the  poUti- 
cal  realm.  It  has  been  sone  years  since  DOD 
wttaeewB  oa  the  Ban  have  been  saked  by 
more  than  one  or  two  Cengressmen  has  the 
Administration  requested  sufflelent  funds' 
TlMt  fe  a  novel  devetopment.  Prior  to  this  all 
of  the  xhetorte  went  in  the  direction  of  wtiv 
have  you  aelBed  for  so  much? 

And  there  Is  another  intriguing  develop- 
ment  which  can  be  put  in  a  parapiusse  of 
what  Harry  Truman  once  said:  "Detente 
aint  bean  bag."  The  Soviets  have  been  tell- 
ing us  all  along  that  Detente  from  their 
standpoint  meant  an  intenslflcation  of  the 
ideological  struggle.  Tha«  aoay  be  some- 
thing flf  an  enpfcemlmi,  but  they  are  ut- 
terly serious  about  It.  Aad  we  have  not  been 
weQ  prepared  te  maintain  om'^westsm  end 
of  the  straggle  m  this  eoaSlet  of  Meologtes. 
We  do  note;  I  think,  that  the  wortd  trends 
are  berxtng  increasingly  dlscoacerttng  to 
the  American  pubnc  and  as  a  consequence 
of  that.  Z  believe,  we  sheU  see  chai^  in 
the  petfuimance  of  the  American  qatem.  We 
must  recngntwe  ttxat  we  stm  lack  cohKioo 
in  tills  ooontry,  that  to  some  extent  we  lack 
national  will  that  comes  from  a  sense  of 
common  purpose;  a  sense  of  shared  purpose 
amongst  aU  of  our  ctttseiM.  That  lack  of 
national  wlU,  as  perceived  atavewd.  Is  lead- 
ing to  dangerous  faUure  of  conlidence  in 
the  United  States  mhiOi,  after  all.  most 
conUnue  to  be  the  principal  counterweight 
to  the  power  ot  tike  Soviet  Union. 

We   are   also   having   some   difficulties,    I 
think,  in  unlearning  the  false  lessons  of  the 
■Vietnam  war.  but  we  are  tmi«*i-n»,^  them. 
A  a  rcstilt  of  the  war.  tliere  developed  a  view 
that  military  power  was  s(»neiiow  irrelevant 
in  foreign  policy  developments.  Tliat  was  an 
illusion.  It  was  a  ratlonallsaUon.  Military 
power  was  not  Irrelevant  from  the  standpoint 
of  Hanoi  and   tlte  ultimate  fall   of  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  not  irrelevant  according  to 
observers  of  the  Cuban  forces  operation  in 
Angola.  It  was  not  Irrelevant  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  certainly  was  not  Irrelevant  in  World 
War  Two.  Some  of  these  false  leseoiw.  pre- 
sumably learned  in  Vietnam,  are  being  un- 
learned and  that  is  a  welcome  development. 
So  much  for  the  general  observations  I 
wanted  to  make.  Since  this  is  a  meeting  of 
the  AUSA.   I   thought  you   ml^t  pocsibly 
be  interested  in  some  reflections  on  the  Army 
and  the  role  of  the  Uj8.  Army  aa  it  reflects 
these  trends  in  popular  opinion.  I  think  it 
is  more  widely  recognized  today  what  the 
role  of  the  general  purpose  farces  must  be 
for  the  Umted  States.  There  are  many  who 
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>  pvfe  tiMir  faith— •*  toMt  tbelr  rhetorical 
fattlk— te  a»rt— r  datacnnce:  but  tixvj  do 
not  noQgnlw  tbay  bav*  not  noognlzed,  tb»t 
nufllMr  ilMamnoe  impUss  that,  In  th«  evsnt 
of  mantv*  oonventlonal  aggreraion.  flnt  uaa 
of  nuclear  veapons.  They  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  UnpUcatlons  of  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapona  and  they  also  recognize  that  to  the 
extent  In  our  deterrent  posture  we  wish  to 
reduce — to  diminish — our  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it  and 
that  la  to  maintain  effective  general  piiri>oee 
foroee  and  a  stalwart  conventional  capability. 
That  i4>plle8,  I  believe,  above  all.  in  Western 
Kurope;  but  it  applies  beyond  Western 
Surope. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  .>ires.'>ed  the  lni- 
portanoa  of  bringing  the  Army  up  to  16 
dlTlslons.  The  Army  was  at  16' 3  divWons 
prior  to  Vietnam.  As  a  result  oi  the  major 
cutbacks  as  we  came  out  of  Vietnam — and 
the  reductions  In  outlays  come  only  at  the 
expense  of  manpower.  If  one  wants  to  do  that 
quickly — we  were  cut  back  to  13  divisions. 
Some  years  ago,  General  Abranis  and  I 
reached  a  contract  which  was  785,000  men 
If  you  can  get  back  up  to  16  divisions,  we 
are  going  to  do  our  utmost  to  protect  your 
manpower  strengths.  We  need  those  addi- 
tional divisions.  We  will  protect  you  against 
the  Conlptroller's  Office,  against  the  OMB, 
and.  to  the  extent  possible,  from  the  U.S. 
Congress.  To  this  point,  that  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  The  Army  still  aspires 
to  16  divisions  from  a  manpower  strength 
of  785.000.  And  resistance  ts  diminishing, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  on  the  Hill  but  there 
is  still  resistance.  Why  expand  the  divisional 
strength  of  the  VS.  Army,  is  the  question. 
We  got  by  with  13  divisions  and  we  have 
shrunk  from  a  2V2  war  to  a  I'a  war  strategy. 
No  recognition  given  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  developing  this  additional  combat  power 
against  a  stable  manpower  level.  So  why  do 
we  go  to  16  divisions? 

One  answer.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  look  at 
what  has  developed  In  Etirope  over  the  course 
of  the  last  16  years  and.  particularly.  In  the 
period  since  the  quieting  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1868.  when  5  Soviet  divisions  moved  Into 
Czechoslovakia.  During  that  period  of  time 
the  Soviets  have  increa^d  their  manpower 
strength  In  Eastern  Eui^>e  by  140,000  men. 
They  now  have  close  w6'H>,000  men  in  the 
NATO  guidelines  arear  the  U.S.  has  190,000. 
Their  forces  are  growing  but,  more  important, 
they  are  growing  qualitatively.  They  have 
vastly  improved  their  logistical  system  so 
that  they  can  sustain  combat  operations 
effectively  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  And 
they  have  upgraded  their  equipment — both 
tanks  and  aircraft.  They  have  added  sub- 
stantially to  their  TOE  for  their  tank  armies 
and  as  a  consequence  the  Western  Allies  are 
faced  with  a  steadily  growing  capability  to 
the  East. 

It  is<lll  advised  for  us  to  stand  still  luider 
those  circumstances.  The  requirements  for 
the  U.S.  Army  of  i960  are  different  in  1976. 
And  the  reduced  levels  of  the  US.  Army,  as 
they  emerged  after  the  Vietnamese  cutbacks, 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  what  is  required 
today  of  us  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  stalwart 
conventional  capability  and  attempt  to  keep 
the  nuclear  threshold  high. 

It  is  easy  to  discuss  the  calculation  of  the 
balance  In  Western  Europe,  relatively  easy, 
and  one  of  our  problems  within  the  defense 
establishment  Is  our  habit  of  dealing  with 
only  those  areas  In  which  calctilatlona  are 
simple.  It  brings  back  to  mind  my  years 
as  an  analyst  at  Rand  when  we  distinguished 
between  two  types  of  analysts:  the  contin- 
gency planners  and  the  contingency  plan- 
ners. It  depended  upon  which  word  one 
wished  to  emphasize.  There  were  some  who 
were  willing  to  recognize  that  the  nature 
of  contingency  planning  Is  emphfw»is  on  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability;  that  you  didn't — 
von  could  not — predict  wn  unpredictable  fu- 


ture with  precision.  That,  at  ootma^  gave 
less  opportunity  for  quantlfloatlon  and  that 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  dismay  In  the 
analytical  fraternity.  80.  there  were  others 
who  preferred  to  be  conttngencj  plannon; 
that  i.s.  they  would  plan  in  advance  precisely 
what  was  going  to  happen.  And  if  they  did 
so.  thev  did  discover  that  the  world  was 
unpredictable,  that  they  could  not  forecast 
the  precise  contingencies  that  might  develop. 
Tliat  Is  a  problem  for  the  DOD  today.  It 
;-i  «  problem  In  particular.  It  seems  to  me, 
in  -sizing  the  US.  Army.  The  only  areas  of 
liie  world  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
get  even  a  flimsy  quantitative  handle  on  the 
sizing  problem  I.s  Western  Europe  and  North- 
east Asia  The  Third  World  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  and,  as  a  result,  In  Justifying  the  size 
of  the  US.  Armv,  we  huve  tended  to  stress 
nie  NATO  problem.  We  are  planning  pre- 
iM.sely  for  a  prescribed  contingency.  However, 
experience  of  the  U.S.  of  the  last  30  years 
indicates  that  one  should  not  put  loo  much 
fnith  in  that  process. 

As  we  look  at  the  developments  in  the 
Third  World  today,  the  tinder  box  that  i.- 
the  Middle  East,  the  growing  interdepend- 
ence of  the  economies  of  the  several  nations 
of  the  world,  one  recognizes  that  military 
power  must  be  available — may  have  to  be 
available — for  circumstances  other  than  the 
contlngenclec  we  could  prescribe  in  advance 
as  In  Western  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia 
The  problem  Is  spelling  out  the  scenario  and 
defining  which  country  Is  on  which  .side  so 
that  one  can  develop  precise  force  require- 
ments. 

Tou  will  notice.  In  many  posture  state- 
ments, a  kind  of  vacuum  In  this  area:  diplo- 
matically speaking,  a  well-advised  vacuum. 
We  would  be  ill-advised  if  we  allowed  our 
forces  to  reflect  that  vacuum  and  to  have 
forces  only  sufficient  to  deal  with  those  con- 
tingencies that  we/ can  prescribe  with  pre- 
cision in  advance,  /it  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  adequate  general  ptupose  forces  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  around  the  world. 
It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can public,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
options,  other  than  nuclear,  and  that  we 
should  not  live  with  a  too  high  level  of  risk. 
The  role  of  the  ground  forces  Is  Indispensa- 
ble. I  win  not  distinguish,  at  the  moment, 
between  the  Marines  and  the  Army  but  the 
role  of  the  ground  forces  Is  indispensable 
despite  the  many  Illusions  that  continue  to 
come  In  American  life  that  somehow  we  can 
get  by  on  air  and  sea  power.  Only  ground 
forces  can  hold,  defend  or  take  real  estate. 
They  must  be  adequate  in  siae.  We  must 
be  realistic,  it  seems  to  me,  about  the  many 
contingencies  In  which  American  power,  or 
the  awe  of  American  power,  may  have  a  role 
to  play  in  stabilizing  a  local  development. 
And,  that  the  size  of  the  Army — the  mo- 
bility of  the  Army — must  be  adequate  to 
deal  with  these  many  unspecified  and.  to 
.some  extent,   unspeclfiable   contingencies. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  public  mood 
is  changing:  that  Is  encouraging.  There  is 
less  role  for  the  poUtlcal  snake  oU  salesmen 
who  have  repeatedly  Indicated  that  America 
can  have  military  power  second  to  none, 
with  meat-axe  cuts  in  the  mlUtary  budget. 
Or,  that  we  are  going  to  be  a  preeminent 
military  power  with  an  ever-shrinking  share 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  4  percent, 
■i  percent,  2  percent.  It  was  2  percent  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  results  were  not 
Impressively  good.  If  we  want  to  maintain 
forces  we  shall  have  to  see  to  it  that  the 
political  rhetoric  Is  matched  by  the  perform- 
ance in  terms  of  budget  and  the  creation  of 
an  appropriate  force  structure. 

But  I  find  signs  of  encouragement.  I  think 
'hat  the  trends  are  getting  through.  The 
public  has  been  restless  with  developments 
that  they  now  recognize.  So,  while  the  un- 
certain trumpet  stli:  sounds  uncertainly.  It 
.sounds  .somewhat  less  uncertainly  than  It 
did  t!  or  12  months  ago 


Thank  you. 

9m«sMoa.  Would  you  addrees  yourself  to 
the  headline  In  the  paper  today?  (Reference 
is  to  African  events.) 

Dr.  ScRLxsiNaBi.  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nlae  that  the  slos^ — which  prevailed  for 
some  time  that  there  would  be  no  more 
Vletnams — did  not  really  mean  much.  What 
that  meant  was  ttat  there  would  be  many 
more  Vletnams;  but  that  others  would  be 
the  major  factor  In  such  developments.  TTie 
world  has  become  a  single  strategic  theater 
and  wherever  local  conflict  develops,  nations 
will  be  looking  for  big  friends.  If  the  VS 
is  opted  out  of  the  conflict,  they  will  And 
other  big  friends.  I  think  that  Is  what's 
Koing  on  in  Africa  at  the  present  time: 
Angola  represented  the  start.  I  do  not  want 
10  dwell  on  Angola  at  a4y  length.  becau.s(> 
it  was  plain  that  the  donftstlc  debate  about 
proposed  actions  by  the  United  States  could 
not  deal  with  the  situation  that  had  evolved 
In  Angola  after  the  introduction  of  the  Cu- 
ban forces;  that  we  were  having  a  debate 
here  that  would  have  no  effect  on  the  out- 
come. But  in  the  larger  sense,  it  Is  plain 
that  Angola  was  one  of  the  early  dominoes 
that  fell  after  the  faU  of  Vietnam,  and  that 
this  process  of  gradual  erosion  of  Western 
Influence  will  continue  until  such  time  as 
we,  or  our  allies,  are  prepared  to  call  a 
halt. 

Question.  Would  you  reflect  a  bit  upon  the 
cruise  missile  as  a  quote  bargaining  chip  or 
a.s  a  weapons  system  (Inaudible)  ? 

Dr.  ScHLEsiNGKR.  The  question  had  a  hook 
on  it,  which  was  to  compare  the  cruise  mis- 
sile as  a  bargaining  chip  as  opposed  to  a  de- 
ployable  weapons  system.  In  my  Judgment, 
almost  everything  is  subject  to  bargaining  In 
negotiations,  provided  that  the  outcome  Is 
one  that  Is  equitable  and  sUble — or  more 
stable — than  otherwise  be.  So,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. In  principle,  to  regarding  the  cruise 
missile  as  a  possible  bargaining  chip,  pro- 
vided the  outcome  is  one  that  is  equal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
tributes to  stability, 

I  am  more  reluctant  to  see  the  utility  of 
the  cruise  missile  reduced  because  the  cruise 
rrvlsslle  Is  one  of  the  more  exciting  develop- 
ments In  military  hardware  In  course  of  the 
decade  that  lies  ahead.  It  holds  out  the  prom- 
ise. If  we  acquire  considerable  accuracy,  of 
substantially  Improving  the  effectiveness  of 
conventional  forces  and  therefore  otir  con- 
ventional deterrent.  And  any  spill-over  of 
the  negotiation  of  the  nuclear  armed  cruise 
niiasUe  would,  I  think,  be  detrimental,  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  conventional  posture, 
and.  therefore  from  the  standpoint  of  arms 
control.  Because,  It  would  mean  that  we  had 
lost— were  losing— an  opportunity  to  substi- 
tute conventionally  armed  vehicles  for  nu- 
clear armed  vehicles.  Now.  specifically.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  cruise  missile,  in  the 
face  of  major  Soviet  deployed  air  defenses, 
contributes  to  stability  by  assuring  the  pen- 
etration of  our  bombers.  As  Soviet  counter- 
force  capabilities  Improve,  the  weight  that 
we  put  on  our  bomber  forces  increase.  I 
would  hesitate  to  .see  any  agreement  that  was 
discriminatory  against  the  United  States.  In 
real  terms,  which  interfered  with  our  abil- 
ity to  deploy  conventionally-armed  cruise 
missiles  or  adequate  cruise  missile  deploy- 
ment for  penetration  of  the  Soviet  air  de- 
the  Standby  Selective  Service  Is  being  dis- 
mantled. Draft  boards  are  being  closed.  Re- 
gional headquarters  are  phased  out.  In  view 
of  what  you  Just  said,  could  you  comment 
on  this  condition? 

Dr.  ScHLKSDfOEa.  It  1b  not  something  that 
I  would  have  recommended.  I  spoke  earlier 
about  some  Improvements  In  the  public  atti- 
tudes, as  I  saw  those  Improvements.  And  I 
recall  the  observation  by  Churchill  which  I 
have  cited  frequently:  "And  so  the  great 
democracies  triumphed  and  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  resume  the  follies  that  so  nearly  had 
cost  rhem  their  lives  " 
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X  had,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  believed  that 

i«-irw 
jfroai 

„ H.  •» 

fte 
Srtecttw 
later,  ttw  <fe:tft 
know 
do  tkiak  Cbafwe  moafe 

]uat  alet  a4  the  ttndta  oC ,___ 

that  ««  oan  ■e4:ulra  tlnougli  ttie  all-eslnn- 
teer  foroa^  at  X.\  — tu««ff»  wmmx.  FBkapa  tlist  la 
adequate.  Oerteinly.  ttMcv  la  ao  puktte 
at  the  moment  fOr  doli^  ^ytblag  wan 
the  capability  to  «o  soaw  mora  AouM  be 
preserved. 

We  Bhould  also  recocnlae  on*  of  the  reaaons 
the  aU-volnntea'  force  Ims  toaea  m  muDotm  Is 
that  we've  haA  a  wy  talf^  m«l  mt  nmem- 
ployn>ent  In  ttUa  eonatry — ^Just  balov  8  per- 
cent at  tblB  monaent.  It  to  aoi  cSmt  to  Ba 
that  we  want  to  make  tbe  aU-voianteer  ftvoe 
a  success  by  preaervlnc  that  level  of  xmam- 
ployment. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  Uttle  mat- 
ter of  blrthratea.  In  the  VtOVm,  ttiar*  was  a 
boom,  a  baby  boom,  "me  bmoImk  at  hirtha  In 
this  country  leactiad  abovi  4.1.  4X  mlUlon 
per  year.  Starting  la  the  ISMX  th*  annual 
crop  was  reduced  to  ■"wtfcine  around  8  mll- 
llon  a  year.  And  without  golnc  Into  tka  vend 
questlona  of  the  proportftom  at  bmb  and 
women  In  the  aervlcea»  X  wlU  aubrntt  ae  an 
axiom  that  a  high  pcoportloe  aie  folnc  to  be 
malea  and  that  as  a  reatdt  we  face  a  tail  In 
the  number  of  males  coming  Into  the  »^w«wfti 
roUtlon  from  about  2.1  oallUon  to  1.6  mim^n. 
with  a  rising  proportion  of  thoee  who  an 
going  on  to  college.  Now.  the  pool  of  anOl- 
able  manpower,  toward  the  end  of  the  Ho^f^^^ 
coming  In  each,  year,  will  be  cm  the  ocder  of 
600.000-700.000  when  you  «n«niai«F  the  college 
population. 

Under  those  drcumstanoee.  It  would  aeem 
hard  for  me  to  predict  the  aU-vtdunteor  force 
w^lll  continue  to  be  saooeasful  in  lalaing  the 
present  manpower  levels  In  that  environ- 
ment, with  smaller  hlrth  coharta  ^n^i  pn. 
sumably.  a  higher  level  of  employment. 
Whatever  the  f^iture  brings.  It  would  — m 
to  me,  therefore,  lll-adviaed  to  dissipate  the 
Selective  Service  infrastructure. 


ma 


a  croponent  of  a  limited  f  onxi  of  plan- 
nbig.  Mr.  iby  would  support  a  anall 
planntng.  gxoup  wttb  a  naniaitc  tft  deal 
wtthona  ptQiikm  at  a  ttan* and  wMh  a 
S>9«ar  limit  td  come  iq>  wltti  answen. 
XXili's  vjotes  liay  as  sajrtag: 

If  that  works,  I  would  he  wnnng  to  try 
tt  wttb  Bomethlng  else.  But  I  lust  don't  want 
to  create  a  snpersgency  over  everything. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PLANNINO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidait,  the 
March  1976  Issoe  of  Dim's  Review  eon- 
tains  an  Intovstlng  artide  on  nathmal 
economic  plaimlog  which  I  would  Ulce 
to  bring  to  tlie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article,  entitled  "A  Plan  for 
the  U.S.  Economy?"  focuses  on  the  Hiim- 
phrey-Javits  bill  and  the  considerable 
discussion  that  has  been  provoked  by 
this  proposed  legislation. 

The  article,  written  from  a  business- 
man's perspective,  is  a  wen  balanced  and 
careful  appraisal  of  a  nmnber  of  the  most 
pertinent  issues  involved  in  national  eco- 
nomic planning. 

For  example,  while  some  business 
spokesmen  seem  categorically  opposed  to 
the  idea,  others  favor  it  to  one  degree 
or  another.  Dun's  Review  points  out 
that: 

Opposition  to  planning  la  not  nnlveiaal 
among  busUiessmen.  Chairman  Henry  Sted 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  example,  believes  tMt 
the  materials  shortages  of  1973-1074  could 
have  been  avoided  with  more  government 
planning.  At  the  same  time,  he  oppoees  the 
kind  of  planning  that  would  InvMw  more 
government  controU  over  buitfneaB. 

TTie  article  also  refers  to  Wnilam  May. 
chairman  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  as 


I  would  like  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
1  do  not  want  to  create  a  soperacency 
over  everything  either.  I  object  to  the 
elite-group  approach  to  economic  poUcy 
88  modi  as  any  businessman. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill  Is  to  get 
away  fn»n  the  elitist  manner  in  which 
enonnmie  policy  is  now  made.  The  fact 
is  ttmt  vary  few  officials  f Mm  a  tight 
little  circle  around  the  President  -w/ttea 
it  comes  to  economic  policy.  Tliese  few 
individuals  are  the  President's  chief 
economic  advisers,  and  it  is  the  decisloos 
of  these  few  Individuals  whidi  Congnss 
and  the  private  sector  must  follow,  more 
often  than  not. 

There  is  a  virtual  monopoly  on  eco- 
nonifc:  poHey  hdd  by  a  small  group  within 
the  executive  branch  and  an  of  us  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  best  system  iat  economic 
PoUeymaking  that  our  represoitative 
democracy  can  design. 

I  believe  we  can  do  better  and  It  is 
toward  this  end.  in  the  area  of  long-term 
economic  policy,  that  S.  1795,  the  Bal- 
anced Growth  and  EcosuHnic  Planning 
Act  was  drafted.  The  Humidirey-^lavits 
bill  broadois  the  base  on  which  long 
term  economic  pcdicy  is  made.  It  does  not 
narrow  it  It  does  not  delegate  decision- 
making authority  or  policymaking  au- 
thority to  a  group  of  "planners."  Those 
who  befleve  otherwise  have  not  carefully 
read  the  bill  or  they  do  not  understand  it. 
■nie  Humphrey-Javits  UU  would  bring 
about  a  degree  of  coordination  In  the 
executtve  branch  Oiat  does  not  now  exist. 
it^tovldes  a  mechanism  for  rational  and 
systematic  long-term  economic  policy- 
making. It  provides  for  participation  by 
the  States  and  localities,  and  it  requires 
that  Congress  be  a  f  uU  partner  in  the 
policymaking  role. 

I  a*  unanimous  consent  that  the 
artlele  hy  Gerald  R.  Rosen,  in  the  March 
1978  issue  of  Dun's  ,4leview  be  printed 
in  the  Recobb. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i»inted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(E^om  Dunn's  Review.  March  1976] 
A  Plai^  fob  rms  U.S.  Economt? 
(By  Gerald  R.  Rosen) 
National  economic  planning.  The  very 
words  are  enough  to  make  most  businessmen 
move  to  the  attack  as  they  conjure  up 
vlslona  of  bureaucrats  trying  to  tell  thotr, 
how  to  run  their  companies.  They  may  well 
have  to  arm  thMnadvee,  because  economic 
pUoiUog  could  become  a  Ug  issue  in  the 
1976  Presidential  campaign.  Sat«ly  dtetrewed 
by  the  severe  reoesskm  and  douhle-dlglt  in- 
flation, growing  numbers  of  lawmakers,  Ubor 
leaders  and  even  some  businessmen  have 
oooGluded  that  there  must  be  a  better  way 
to  deal  with  economic  pratdeme — and  ttiat 
the  bettM  way  is  national  i>i*»>«<«e  sven 
if  they  lose  the  contest  now  t^»j>kn^  up,  they 
believe  that  time  Is  on  their  side. 


the  tlenate 

rtnstoa  ta  vom .__,. _, 

la  tb*  undeclared  taut  atUI  wry  peaalhle  Dem- 
ocratic Presidential  nominee.  Tlwee  declared 
DeBActBttc  candldntaa— IndbuM  Senator 
Blreh  Bajrh.  Wasith^tan  Senator  Hairy  Jaok. 
aon  and  Sargent  etalvrr  eodowe  the  pun- 
ning bm. 

Under  tJie  bHi,  a  three-member  White 
House  ■eonomlc  Planning  Board,  wltlt  mem- 
bers subject  to  Senate  conflrmatton,  would 
draw  up  a  national  economic  plan  every  two 
ysMs  after  consulting  wRh  bnslneeB.  labor 
government  groups  and  other  Interested 
partfes.  The  prapoeal  wmdd  be  submitted  for 
review  and  poastMe  revWon  to  a  Council  of 
Boonomlc  Planning  eompoaed  0*  the  entire 
Cabinet,  Uie  Federal  Reserve  cJuOrman.  the 
EMreetor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tor. The  iHan  would  then  be  sent  to  the 
President,  who  In  turn  would  submit  It  to 
Congress.  The  Jotnt  Keonomlc  C<Mnmlttee 
would  hold  hearings,  and  within  106  days 
it  would  submit  a  resolutlao  to  Cangreaa  m>- 
provlng.  disapproving  or  modifying  the  ni«» 
If  Congreas  dtoapproved.  the  Praaldent  would 
have  to  revise  and  resubmit  ttie  prupoeal 
No  portion  of  H  could  be  implemented  with- 
out CongreasloDal  approval. 

The  plan  would  estaMlah  broad  eoonomle 
ohJectlveB  such  as  employment  levels  price 
stabUlty  and  Income  dlstrlbntlon,  as  weU  as 
goals  In  such  areas  as  transportation,  hous- 
ing and  urban  development.  To  assess  the 
reaouroes  avaOahle  to  attain  the  objectives. 
the  document  would  forecast  levete  of  ac- 
tivity In  an  key  sectors  of  the  economy  It 
would  then  recommend  legislative  and  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  acttons  that  might  be  needed 
to  help  achieve  the  goals. 

Both  Javlts  and  Humphrey  continually 
stress  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  bill  forcing 
corporations  to  do  anything.  Stni.  whatever 
legislation  Congress  passed  to  Inclement  the 
plan  would  obviously  affect  decision-making 
in  the  private  sector,  since  the  leglsUUon 
could  deal  with  anything  from  taxes  to  land 
use  to  energy  controls. 

Thus,  although  most  advocates  of  pianr.ir.|; 
say  they  may  have  no  Intention  of  treading 
on  traditional  corporate  prerogatives,  busi- 
nessmen fear  that  a  govenmient-prescribed 
master  plan  would  Inevitably  lead  to  bureau- 
cratic directives  on.  say.  the  number  of  autoe 
that  should  be  produced  or  the  kind  of  ma- 
chine tools  that  should  be  manufactured  to 
increase  productivity.  As  these  businessmen 
see  it.  such  directives  womd  be  the  first  step 
towards  telling  companies  what  to  charge  for 
their  products  and  what  to  pay  the  workers 
who  produce  them.  The  end  result  would  be 
publlc-ntlUty-type  regulation  for  nwKt  large 
companies.  "How  do  you  keep  planners,  who 
believe  that  they  have  a  better  vision  of  the 
future  than  anyone  else,  from  eventually 
trying  to  run  the  private  sector  as  a  self- 
appointed  elite?"  asks  EU  Shapiro,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  Travelers  Corp., 
the  giant  insurance  company. 

TKE    BTTSnTESS    VIEW 

Business  opposition  to  national  p>ii.nTit».g  u 
being  led  by  Chairman  Thomas  A.  MUrphy 
of  General  Motors  Corp.  and  Chairman  Wal- 
ter Wrteton  of  ClUcorp.  Mutphy  Insists  that 
goverimient  get  its  own  howse  in  order  before 
It  tells  biisiness  how  to  manage,  while  Wris- 
ton  sees  planning  aa  the  flzst  step  towards 
an  "economic  poUee  state."  Wrlaton  asserts 
that  plannhig  woald  lead  to  a  cooeentntlon 
**'  "°°P™**'  power  that  "would  destroy  both 
our  personal  Iflticrty  and  our  jM<oductlve 
power."  This  fear  of  the  loss  of  liberty  Is 
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perfectly  understandAble  when  one  looka  at 
wlaat  bas  bappenad  In  Cotmnunlat-doml- 
BAtad  oenntrlee.  But  mMiy  partlsMia  Inalst 
that  |>laniitng  can  exist  slde-by-slde  wltb  po- 
UUcal  democracy,  and  they  cite  many  Weet 
European  countrlea  aa  examples.  There  U 
considerable  question,  bowever,  attout  bow 
much  material  benefit  planning  has  brought 
Co  those  countries. 

Opposition  to  planning  la  not  universal 
among  businessmen.  Chairman  Henry  Ford 
oX  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  for  example,  believes 
that  the  materials  shortages  ol  1973-74  could 
have  been  avoided  with  more  governinenr 
planning.  At  the  same  time,  he  opposes  the 
kind  of  planning  that  would  Involve  more 
government  controls  over  business.  Chair- 
man William  May  of  American  Can  Co.  op- 
poses the  Humphrey-Javits  proposal,  but  he 
would  like  to  set  up  a  small  planning  group 
in  the  White  House  and  throw  it  one  problem 
at  a  time — for  example,  on  energy  or  food.  He 
would  give  the  group  a  three-year  limit  to 
come  up  with  answers.  "If  that  works,  I 
would  be  willing  to  try  it  wlUi  soniethhig 
else.  But  I  just  don't  want  to  create  a  .super- 
agency  over  everything. "  says  May 

PULXJNO     rr     TOGCl'IIER 

Ti.ere  id  even  a  small  group  of  biivlness- 
tnen  that  actually  supports  broad  national 
planning.  It  Includes  Robert  V.  Roosa  of 
Brown  Brothers  Harrlman.  Stanley  Marcus 
-  of  Nelman-Marcus.  John  Bunting  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Bank  and  J.  Irwin  Miller  of 
Cummins  Engine.  As  these  businessmen  see 
it.  the  federal  government  is  hip-deep  in  the 
economy  already.  But.  says  Miller.  "There  is 
no  coordination  among  the  varlovis  branches 
of  government  that  do  the  managing.  We 
need  a  planning  agency  to  pull  it  all  to- 
gether." Right  now  each  agency  makes  deci- 
sions in  its  own  bailiwick  without  consider- 
ing how  It  affects  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
In  a  wider  context,  the  President's  annual 
Siat<-  of  the  Union  Message  and  his  budget 
are  certainly  short-range  ecoivomic  blue- 
prints. But  neither  looks  m<ich  past  the 
twelve  months  ahead.  In  sharp  contrast,  vir- 
tually every  major  corporation  fjoes  beyond 
its  annual  budget  and  develops  goals  that 
look  five  and  even  ten  year.s  down  the  road. 
General  Electric  Co.,  for  example,  has  a 
sophisticated  strategic  planning  apparatus 
that  forecasts  the  future  demand  for  Its 
manv  products.  The  forecasts  range  from  as 
little  as  a  year  for  toasters  to  as  much  as  ten 
years  for  t\irblnes.  These  constantly  revised 
projections  are  used  to  determine  which  divi- 
sions get  the  most  capital  investment  The 
scattering  of  businessmen  who  supp>ort  na- 
tional planning  Insist  that  they  could  not 
run  their  companies  without  a  long-range 
plan  and  that  the  government  will  continue 
to  make  bad.  ad-hoc  deci.slons  unless  It  also 
has  one. 

Other  influential  buslneiSjiner.  are  beiiln- 
ning  to  think  about  national  planning.  The 
prestigious  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, for  example,  has  appointed  u  group 
under  Chairman  Franklin  Lindsay  of  Itek 
Corp.  to  examine  the  issue  and  make  policy 
reoommendatlon.'i.  "We  wan'  to  be  sure  thai 
wbatever  we  come  up  with  flta  .X.nierlran  in- 
stitutions and  philosojfiWv  ••  sai,^  CED  presi- 
dent Alfred  C.  Neal.     -^ 

Any  national  plamiing  .system  tan  only  be 
as  good  as  the  information  on  which  it  base^f 
Its  dedstons.  In  the  case  of  Stalinist  Russia. 
political  repression  was  certainly  a  major 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Plve- 
Tear  Plans  In  the  1930s  and  1930r.  But  a 
more  benign  goTemment  would  probably 
have  missed  the  mark  as  weU.  Even  a  rela- 
tively simple  economy  consists  of  a  complex 
set  of  Interdependent  factors.  Until  fairly 
recently,  there  was  a  shortage  of  Information 
about  bow  various  economic  forces  inter- 
act— and  no  way  to  handle  the  huge  mass  of 
data  if  it  had  been  available   But  two  things 
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have    changed     that    situation — computers 
and  Input-output  analysis. 

Ootnputen,  of  course,  enable  economists 
to  analyze  and  prooeas  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  infomuttlon  wHb  lightning  speed. 
Organizations  such  as  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
and  the  Wharton  Scboc4  now  crank  out 
steady  streams  of  econometric  models  on 
which  planning  decisions  can  be  made. 
Such  models  already  play  a  major  role  In 
the  decisions  that  go  into  the  formulation 
of  the  President's  budget  and  Economic 
Ref)ort. 

VERSATU-E    MATRIX 

Inpui-output  analysis  is  even  more  im- 
iwrtant  than  computers.  Using  it,  economists 
can  develop  a  matrix  of  the  economy,  show- 
ing how  one  sector  affects  another,  or  all  the 
others.  The  experts  can  then  work  up  equa- 
tions and  crank  in  variables  to  arrive  at 
estimates  to  find  out,  for  example,  what  will 
be  needed  in  th«»  Wfty  of  coal,  brick,  trans- 
portation facilities  and  manpower  to  boost 
steel  production  1  nUlllou  tons  per  year.  Such 
a  tool  l.s  of  obvious  value  to  a  government 
trying  to  plan  five  years  ahead. 

Input-output  analysis  was  developed  by 
Russian  emigre  economist  Wasslly  Leontief, 
who  was  awarded  the  1973  Nobel  Prize  in 
economics  for  his  achievement.  After  43 
years  on  the  Harvard  faculty,  the  60-year- 
old  Leontief  is  now  at  New  York  University, 
doing  a  study  for  the  United  Nations  on 
what  the  economies  of  seven  regions  of  the 
world  will  be  like  in  the  year  2.(KX).  "While 
I  do  not  like  U)  push  my  wares,  national 
planning  would  nut  be  possible  without 
Input-output  analysis."  says  Leontief. 

He  believes  that  any  planning  mechanism 
ultimately  created  in  the  United  States  will 
bear  a  tmlquely  American  stamp.  In  his 
view,  whatever  works  in,  say.  Prance,  Sweden 
or  Italy— which  have  far  different  tradi- 
tions— does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  particularly  impatient 
with  critics  wlio  point  to  Soviet  economic 
faUure  and  its  poUtical  represKiveuess  as 
reasons  for  not  Introducing  planning  to  the 
United  States.  A  deep  believer  in  Individual 
freedom,  Leontief  thinks  that  the  Soviet 
faUures  are  more  a  commentary  on  Marxism 
than  on  planning. 

The  man  who  is  probably  most  responsible 
for  setting  in  motion  the  current  drive  for 
national  plannhig  is  Leonard  Woodcock 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union! 
At  the  White  House  economic  summit  con- 
ference in  September  1974.  Woodcock  said 
that  the  energy  shortage  and  the  slump  In 
auto  sales  that  caused  so  much  unemploy- 
ment might  have  been  averted  if  the  nation 
had  economic  planning.  After  Presidential 
economic  coordinator  William  Seidman  asked 
htm  for  concrete  proposals.  Woodcock  was 
instrumental  in  forming  The  Initiative  Com- 
mittee for  National  Economic  Planning.  The 
auto  union  chief  is  cochairman  with  leontief 

SPECIFIC    TARGETS 

The  high-powered  Initiative  Committee— 
us  members  include  Harvard's  John  Kenneth 
Oalbraith,  J.  Irwin  Miller  and  Robert  V. 
Roosa— convinced  Hiunphrey  and  Juvits  of 
the  need  for  such  a  measure.  But  the  bill 
that  was  flniilly  written  is  far  more  moderate 
than  the  proposal  originally  drafted  by  the 
Initiative  Committee.  Acutely  conscious  of 
business  discomfort  about  planning,  Hum- 
phrey and  Javlts  rejected  the  Initiative  Oom- 
mittees  call  for  specific  targets  for  auto,  elec- 
tric generator  and  even  frozen-food  produc- 
tion and  its  insistence  that  a  planning  board 
'try  to  Induce  the  relevant  Industries  to  act 
accordingly,"  The  Senators  also  Ignored  the 
committee's  call  for  such  government  per- 
suaders as  "guidance  of  capital  flows"  and 
"selective  credit  controls." 

So  while  there  is  a  broad  .spectrum  of  sup- 
port for  planning,  there  is  widespread  dls- 
agieenifut  about  what  11  .-ihould  encompass 


The  left  fringe  of  «h»  ZattaMti*  Ootamtttae. 
for  eum^a.  wonta*  ItMrt  Um  Vtamtitavjl 
Javiu  approMh  oould  moIt*  Int*  a  mach*. 
nism  tbftt  woiUd  b*  dominfttad  by  larga  oor- 
poratlona.  In  thlti  view.  InlltMntUl  oompanles 
cotUd  convince  the  plannen  that  slmrply  in- 
creased producUon  of  tbelr  products  was 
In  the  national  Interest,  and  that  legislation 
should  be  passed  increasing  Investment  in- 
centives In  their  Industry.  Nat  Weinberg,  a 
former  Woodcock  aide  who  U  now  a  Washing- 
ton-based economic  consultant,  says:  "I  am 
not  interested  in  planning  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate investment  that  will  further  skew  In- 
come distribution." 

Other  members  of  the  Initiative  Commit- 
tee make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  gov- 
ernment should  control  the  pricing  decisions 
of  the  nation's  largest  corporations.  They  are 
also  long-time  advocates  of  greater  income 
redistribution,  using  such  devices  as  even 
greater  progression  m  tax  rates  and  the 
abolition  of  such  preferences  as  capital 
^atns. 

fhe  Congressional  attitude  on  planning  Is 
fluid,  as  most  legislators  test  the  political 
winds  on  the  Issue.  Still,  Humphrey  and 
Javlts  are  not  entirely  alone.  The  oosponsors 
of  their  measure  Include  such  Democrats  as 
Indiana's  Bayh,  Missouri's  Thomas  Eagle- 
ton,  South  Dakota's  George  McOovern, 
Wyommg's  Gale  McOee,  Wisconsin's  Gaylord 
Nelson,  Washington's  Jackson  and  lowas 
Dick  Clark — a  fairly  broad  geographic  repre- 
.sentHtton. 

An  early  testlng-of-thc-waters  on  national 
planning  may  ahready  be  underway  at  hear- 
ings that  started  last  month  before  a  Senate 
Government  Operations  subcommittee.  The 
.-essions  are  designed  to  explore  where 
.\merica  is  headed  socially,  economically  and 
culturally  during  its  third  centiuy,  and  sub- 
(ommittee  chairman  John  Glenn  of  Ohio 
.says:  "National  planning  Is  certainly  a  facet 
of  where  we  might  be  heading." 

Savvy  poUtlcal  operator  Humphrey  has  al- 
ready pulled  off  a  legislative  maneuver  to 
get  the  planning  process  underway.  In  1974, 
after  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  he  slipped  an 
amendment  establishing  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  National  Growth  Policy  Processes 
into  a  bill  dealing  with  materials  shortages. 
"Hie  bill  is  now  law.  "Of  coiu^e,  that  means 
national  planning."  admits  Advisory  Com- 
mittee chairman  Arnold  Saltzman.  president 
of  the  Seagrave  Corp.  The  committee  has  a 
niaudate  to  submit  a  report  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  SlgnlflcanUy.  Woodcock  and  Leon- 
tief are  on  the  Advisory  Committee.  "We  will 
have  a  concrete  planning  proposal  ready  for 
whatever  Administration  takes  over  next 
yesir.  '  says  Leontief. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Advocates  of  planning  hope  to  get  a  law 
enacted  within  the  next  two  years.  If  that 
effort  falls,  many  of  them  believe,  there  will 
be  another  outbreak  of  inflation  combined 
with  deep  recession— and  if  that  happens, 
there  wUl  be  a  national  outcry  to  "do  some- 
thing." Since  the  nation's  politicians  and 
economists  seem  to  have  run  out  of  other 
ideas,  planning  could  well  be  that  ".some- 
thlne  ■ 


ASI.^N  BENEVOLENT  CORPS  EM- 
BASSY SEMINARS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Prof 
Harley  Hlnrlchs,  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  considerable  energy,  has  been  con- 
ducting of  late  a  series  of  embassy  semi- 
nars for  the  Asian  Benevolent  Corps,  an 
organization  with  which  many  of  us  are 
familiar  and  for  which  several  of  my  col- 
leagues serve  as  advisers.  The  seminars, 
held  at  the  embassies  of  Asian,  Latin 
American,  and  European  nations,  help 
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the  particlpaiits  sain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  other  nattong  of  this 
world,  their  leaderB,  and  their  goals. 

Professor  Hlnrlchs  has  writtoi  a  de- 
scrlptlao  of  the  seminar  propam  for 
the  Corps  publication,  Asian  Vodce,  and 
I  shaU  ask  that  that  article  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo  at  the  conclusi(Hi  of  my 
remaiics. 

Professor  Hinriclis  has  also  penned  a 
short  statement  on  the  state  of  our 
Revolution  which  appeared  in  the  spe- 
cial Bicentennial  issue  of  Asian  V(dce. 
The  statement,  entitled,  "We  Tbe  Pe(9le 
Two  Hundred  Years  Later."  lays  special 
emphasis  on  the  continuous  process  of 
the  permanent  revolution  and  the  fact 
that  the  revolution  goes  on  because  "we 
are  masters  of  change  and  not  Its  slaves." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
statonent,  presented  by  the  Asian  Benev- 
olent Corps  in  honor  of  America's  Bi- 
centennial, and  the  descrtptlon  of  the 
seminar  program  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Embasst  Seminars  :  ak  Educattonai. 

AOVXNTUU 

(By  Professor  Harley  H.  Hlnrlchs) 

Sitting  down  with  an  Ambassador,  sipping 
champagne  or  drinking  tea,  discussing  cur- 
rent poUtlcal  and  economic  iaaius  with  him 
and  his  aides — aU  In  the  setting  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Embassy:  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
dream  of  an  educational  adventure.  ABC  lias 
now  made  It  a  reality. 

This  was  the  scene  October  16  when  tlie 
hlglily  articulate  Ambassador  from  Sri  Lanka 
(formerly  Ceylon)  kept  some  twenty  fwnn^r 
participants  enthralled  wltb  bis  OacfonUan 
wit  and  charm  tot  two  lu>ura  put  the  usual 
closing  time  of  8  pjn.  Of  ooutm.  tba  exotic 
cuisine  and  ample  stimulants  saved  to  keep 
the  conversation  vital  and  alive. 

Such  a  scene  Has  been  going  on  since  June 
when  ABC  Initiated  its  "Kmliaasy  Seminar 
Program"  with  a  dozen  semlnara  at  Asian 
Embassies  and  the  National  Boooomlst  Club. 
So  far  it  lias  been  a  roaring  suoceas.  So  suc- 
cessful that  attendance  has  been  utT»it«»«i 
to  about  two  dozen  (including  about  half  a 
dozen  faculty  and  staff) .  To  add  to  the  aodo- 
cultural  diversity  input  in  the  educational 
process  the  seminars  have  aimed  for  (and 
achieved  1)  a  fairly  even  distribution  between 
male  and  female.  East  and  West,  Black, 
Wliite,  Yellow.  Red  and  other  colors  and  cul- 
tures that  add  to  a  decided  Renaissance 
approach  to  life. 

The  essence  of  the  seminars  has  been  the 
inteUectual  meat  of  heated  and  enlightened 
discourse.  Topics  have  ranged  from  the  in- 
come distribution  Implications  of  economic 
development  in  Indonesia,  the  emergency 
powers  of  Indira  Gandhi,  the  future  role  of 
Japan  and  China  in  Southeast  Asia  after 
Vietnam,  and  the  state  of  Pakistan-Afghanis- 
tan relations  to  the  bitter  and  debatable 
Middle  East  controversy.  The  format  of  the 
seminars  begins  with  an  Embassy  presenta- 
tion (lectures,  Alms,  panel  discussion)  start- 
ing at  6:30  p.m.  for  about  an  hour,  a  refresh- 
ment break,  and  then  discussion  till  about 
9  p.m. 

Participants  have  Included  government  of- 
ficials from  the  Departments  of  State,  De- 
fense, Treasury,  Commerce,  members  of  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund,  congressional  sUff  and  interns,  execu- 
tives of  multinational  corporations  and  busi- 
ness trade  associations,  as  well  as  graduate 
-tudents  from  local  Washington  universi- 
ties—Maryland. George  Wsshlngton,  Geoiige- 
town,  Howard,  F^dersl  City  College,  Ameri- 


can, and  OatiM>lic.  It  has  been  a  fasdoatlng 
potpourri  of  young  and  old,  veteran  expert 
and  rookie  learner,  retired  citizens  and  young 
bsglaneFB. 

Faculty  has  ranged  from  law  professors  to 
those  in  eobnomics,  poUtical  science  and  in- 
ternational relations,  members  of  local  uni- 
versity faculties,  i^siting  professors  who  fly 
infrojn  New  York  City  eaCh  week  (Prof. 
T^Mnas  Herrlck  of  Long  Island  University) 
and  wlio  are  here  on  sabbaticals  from  the 
University  oS.  HawaU  (Prof.  Robert  Ebel) .  and 
leading  Government  experts  (Prof.  James 
Robinson.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  current  president  of  the  Society  of  Gov- 
ernment EoonomlstB)  and  economists  at  the 
World  Bank  (Prof.  Horst  H.  H.  Eschenberg). 
ABC's  own  leaders.  Dr.  Dwan  L.  Tal  (PhJJ., 
Q.W.,  Economies  and  International  Rela- 
tions) and  Washington  Chapter  President. 
Alfi»d  H.  lAVL  (AJ.A.,  Columbia  University) 
also  participate. 

The  summer  success  with  an  Asian  Em- 
bassy Semester  (with  National  Graduate 
University)  led  to  the  development  of  a 
t»oader,  continuing  program  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial Tear,  m  September  the  i>rogram  was 
expanded  to  cover  tliree  seminar  areas:  Latin 
America.  Europe,  and  Asia  (Including  Mid- 
dle East)  meeting  once  each  week  on  Mon- 
days. Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  respec- 
tively. ^^ 

This  continuing  "Embassy  Seminar  Pro- 
gram" is  now  organized  tmdw  the  direction 
of  the  International  Policy  Institute,  an  edu- 
cational division  of  ABC.  Tlie  IPI  is  headed 
by  Its  President,  Prof.  Harley  H.  Hlnrichs 
(PlLl>-.  Harvard,  PoUtical  EconcHny  and  Gov- 
ernment), Howard  University  Graduate 
S<aiool  and  University  of  Maryland,  and  a  set 
of  dynamic  vice-presidents  and  others  de- 
veloping various  educational  programs  (Her- 
ri**, China  tours;  St.  Clair  Tweedle,  Energy 
Confermce;  Jean  MbRae,  Caribbean  Crulse; 
Davld  Green.  Arts  and  Cultimd  Tours  for 
District  of  Columbia  teachers  and  pupils; 
and  Ann  Orleans,  noted  broadcaster  and 
putillc  relations  expert  who  is  developing  a 
television  public  affairs  format  for  the  em- 
bassy SBmlnars).  The  IPI  programs  are  di- 
rected by  ABC  Board  Chairman  Dwan  L.  Tai. 
Chapter  President  Alfred  H.  Liu,  and  Profes- 
sor Hlnrlchs  along  with  the  array  of  vice- 
prealdentB  (including  the  earlier  mentioned 
faculty  members.  Professors  Robert  Ebel  and 
James  Robinson) .  me  Executive  Coordinator 
is  Ms.  Ravi  Aulakh.  M.S.  from  Delhi  Univer- 
sity and  completing  a  Ph.D.  at  Howard 
University.  y 

Tlie  piupose  of  the  IPI  Is  to  broaden  the 
educational  scope  of  ABC  to  relate  Asian  and 
Asian-American  interests  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  TtM  IPI  Is  developing  a  special  Ad- 
visory CouncU  to  give  equal  representation 
to  aU  continents  and  to  reflect  the  inputs 
from  the  European,  Latin  American  and 
African  communities  in  Waslilngton. 

Even  though  those  reading  thes«'  words 
now  have  already  missed  such  ei^ofting  Em- 
bassies as  Egypt,  Israel.  Kuwait.  Lebanon, 
Afghanistan,  India.  Pakistan.  Sri  Lanka. 
Malaysia,  Korea.  Yugoslavia.  Mexico.  In- 
donesia, and  ChUe.  have  no  fear — they  will 
be  r^>eated  at  a  later  date.  One  can  still 
Join  I  (Phone  331-0129  and  talk  to  Ravi  about 
details.)  And  if  your  university  department 
agrees,  you  can  get  up  to  3  credits  toward  a 
degree. 

Upcoming  In  November.  December  and 
January  are  challenging  seminars  to  be  held 
for  the  European  Seminars  (United  King- 
dom. Germany.  Turkey.  Ireland,  and  the  So- 
viet Union),  Latin  American  Seminars 
(Jamaica,  Trinidad-Tobago.  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Nicaragua  and  much  of  South  Ameri- 
ca), and  Asia  (Afghanistan,  Iran,  India, 
Nepal,  Thailand,  Australia.  New  Zealand  and 
others). 

Come,  learn  and  enjoy  the  world  here  in 
Washington!  It  may  be  only  here  In  Wash- 


ington that  one  can  sit  down  with  leaders 
of  Iwth  the  Arab  world  and  Israel,  India  and 
Pakistan.  Russia  and  America-  and  see  the 
worM  without  leaving  town.  We  thrive  on 
conteDvenlal  issues;  we  live  to  learn  about 
the  world  and  ourselves. 

We  the  Pe<m»le  Two  HuKnaxD  Yeaks  Later 
(Presented  by  the  Asian  Benevolent  Corps) 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  from  the  Peebles  of  the  World. 

We  came  more  than  Two  Hundred  years 
ago  to  this  land  to  find  a  place  to  Uve  an  idea. 

Two  Hundred  years  ago  we  put  the  4ea  to 
words.  • 

Two  Hundred  years  have  tested  the  Idea: 
the  Revolution  stUl  works  because  the  Rev- 
olution means  change  within  a  constancy  of 
piupose  and  a  process  of  change.  Change  goes 
on,  process  remains  permanent:  together 
they  are  the  Permanent  Revolution. 

Change  is  vital  tb  a  Living  Revolution 
because: 

We  were  born  free  and  wotild  fight  to  live 
free.  .  .  . 

We  were  couceiveil  in  the  problems  of  the 
Old  World  and  had  to  change  that  world,  for 
one  new. 

We  want  o\u:  chUdren  to  change  into  better 
beings  in  a  better  world. 

We  are  vital  and  alive  because  we  are  mas- 
ters of  change  and  not  Its  slaves. 

Process  as  permanence  In  our  Revolution 
means: 

We  could  agree  to  disagree  untU  change 
allowed  peaceful  transition. 

We  could  agree  on  the  rules  of  the  game — 
on  the  process  of  change — and  on  the  due 
process  of  laws  governing  people  Uvlng  to- 
gether. 

We  could  agree  on  a  imity  of  method  with 
diversity  In  cultures — ^we  could  unite  East 
and  West,  North  and  South  In  common  pur- 
pose to  defend  the  right  to  be  different. 

We  the  Peoples  of  the  World  came  to  create 
a  New  World — and  we  go  forward  fearless  of 
change  because  we  are  bound  to  unity  in  the 
process  of  making  change. 

I  Prom  Congressional  Record.  June  18,  1975  J 

ASIAK   BENSVOI.ENT   COKPS   ENOOXlaACEB   CXOSS 

Cui.TnxAi.  UinaasTAinniro 
Mr.  Bradekas.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  country 
today  we  too  InfrequenUy  note  the  contri- 
butions made  to  many  communities  by  those 
Americans  who  are  of  Asian  descent.  These 
people,  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  such  lands 
as  China.  Japan.  Burma,  the  PhUlppines. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam  have  made  positive,  con- 
structive contributions  to  the  life  of  their 
communities. 

A  leading  organization  which  has  been 
working  vigorously  for  over  a  decade  to  en- 
courage greater  understanding  of  the  cul- 
tural contributions  made  by  Asians  to 
.America  and  to  promote  participation  by 
Americans  of  Asian  origin  In  the  life  of  their 
local  communities  is  the  Asian  Benevolent 
Corps — ABC. 

Since  1963.  ABC  has  directed  educational 
and  cultiwal  programs  in  which  Americans 
of  Asian  descent  Join  Americans  of  other 
backgroimds  to  explore  and  enjoy  the  many 
dimensions  of  the  Asian  heritage,  such  as 
painting,  music,  literattu*.  and  other  arts 
and  activities. 

ASIAN    ARTS    FESTTVAL 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asian 
Benevolent  Corps  recently  held  a  highly  suc- 
cessful 6-day  Asian  Arts  Festival  at  the 
Montgomery  Mall  in  Bethesda,  Md.  At  this 
very  mterestlng  festival,  works  by  traditional 
and  contemporary  Asian  artists  were  fea- 
tured, embracing  both  the  fine  and  applied 
arts.  Theater,  music,  dance,  fashion,  flower 
arrangement,  cocking,  film,  and  architecture 
were  on  display. 

The  6-day  Asian  Arts  Festival  wss  the  fruit 
of  ABC's  longstanding  interest  in  the  srK 
and  Its  ongomg  involvement  with  them'  in 
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forums,  Instruction  and  training,  workshcps. 
pubUtmtions,  and  exchange  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  sponsor  In  Congraas  ot  tbe 
National  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation 
Act.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Asian 
Arts  Festival  was  sponsored  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  festival  Included  exhibits  of  Asian. 
American  paintings  and  other  visual  art 
worlcs;  Chinese  and  Japanese  water  color 
demonstrations;  Korean.  Chinese,  Burmese, 
and  Philippine  folk  dances:  demonstrations 
of  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  East  ludan,  and 
Philippine  cooking:  performances  of  Viet- 
namese, East  Indian,  and  Philippine  music; 
demonstrations  of  Chinese  Kung  Fu. 
Japanese  Judo,  and  Korean  Martial  AiCs;  and 
fashion  shows  of  coeiumes  of  various  Asian 
countries. 

Participating  xn  the  Festival  were  over  100 
artists,  msmy  of  whom  were  of  Asian  descent, 
many  of  whom  were  not,  and  hundreds  of 
crunmunlty  participants  and  staff  members. 

WSnNOTnSHID    PTTBUC    SERV^CX    AWAIIOS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  that  .it 
this  festival,  the  Asian  Benevolent  Corps  also 
presented  Its  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Awards  for  1975  and  that  the  recipients  were 
four  of  our  own  colleagues  here  In  Congress, 
including  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Hhiam  L.  Fonc,  and 
the  Honorable  Diinix  K.  Inoute,  as  well  as 
the  two  Members  of  the  House  from  Hawaii, 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Spark  M.  Matsunaoa  and  the  Honorable 
P.ATSY  T.  MnfK. 

In  the  words  of  the  citations  which  ac- 
companied their  awards,  these  four  outstand- 
ing Americans  of  Asian  descent  were  recog- 
nized for; 

"Their  meritorious  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  as  Americans  of  Asian  de- 
scent, for  fostering  mutual  understanding 
and  goodwill  among  persons  of  all  national 
orl^us,  for  Individual  participation  and 
growth  In  community  life  through  li^pirini;: 
ci*lren<hlp  and  responsibility." 

OBJECTIVES    or    ABC 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  note 
here  that  these  awards  follow  closely  from 
the  objectives  of  the  Asian  Benevolent  Corp.* 
which  I  would  like  here  to  note: 

The  foster  mutual  understanding  and  good- 
will ^mni\g  persons  of  all  ancestries  and 
backgrounds. 

To  mAke  the  BkTln,  etipeclully  Asian  arts, 
available  to  Americans  and  other  people,  and 
to  promote  cross  cultural  exchanges. 

To  develop  interests,  talents,  and  skills  in 
furthering  individual  growth  and  harmoni- 
ous commimity  relations. 

To  Improve  the  quality  of  liie  In  the 
community,  especially  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons, by  developing  community  service.^  and 
resources. 

To  encourage  active  participation  In  public 
affairs  and  to  foster  >>etter  citizenship  and 
civic  responsibllitv. 

Both  Congfressmun  John  M.  Mi-Rpur  of 
New  York's  ITth  CongresslonEa  District, 
which  includes  the  famed  Chinatown,  and 
Congressman  Matsunaca  addressed  the  per- 
sons attending  the  festival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ABC,  active  here  in  Wash- 
ington, also  undertakes  mar-v  other  activi- 
ties to  realize  these  goals. 

Through  prografais  or  chapters  i;i  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texa3,  Indiana,  and  California,  as  well 
as  through  the  eCorts  of  individuals  working 
iu  other  A^lan  communities  In  this  country, 
about  25  programs  are  now  operating  In  edu- 
cation, community  services  and  manpo-^er 
training  and  referrr.l. 

Tlicse  programs  pro\  Ide  career  tounaeijig, 
biUngual  education,  citizenship,  business  ed- 
ucation, and  courses  in  Asian  affairs.  ABC's 
.\s-.a :'.  en-.bas';y  semester,  where  students  gala 
:wA«.tem!c  credU  f*.>r  courses  in   governmeiit. 


economics,  and  the  arts  and  culture  of  vari- 
ous Asian  countries.  Is  a  {wlme  example  of 
ABCs  Innovation  and  creativity. 

ABC  also  publishes  the  magazine.  Asian 
Voice,  which  fe«tvu«s  thoughtful  articles  on 
the  arts  and  other  aspects  of  Asian  lands  and 
which  I  believe  Members  of  Congress  will  find 
a  useful  source  ot  Information  on  Asian  and 
Asian  American  affairs. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hop>e  that  Members 
or  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  follow  with  sympathetic  In- 
terest the  many  constructive  activities  of  the 
Asian  Benevolent  Corps. 

ABC  la  an  organization  that  is  making  a 
positive  contribution  to  American  life  and  I 
wish  ABC  continued  success  ii»  Its  several 
activities. 


GOVERNORS  EVANS.  LAMAI,  AND 
DUKAKIS  VIEW  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY CHOICES  FOR  THE  1970S 
AND     1980S 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
P'ebruary  25,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee resumed  its  series  of  hearings  on 
■  Foreign  Policy  Choices  for  the  70's  and 
80's"  with  a  "View  From  the  Governor's 
Mansion."  by  Gov.  Daniel  Evans  of 
Washington.  Gov.  Richard  Lamm  of 
Colorado,  and  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  of 
\^ssachusetts. 

As  you  may  know,  previous  hearings  in 
this  series  featured  the  thinking  of 
mayors,  religious  leaders,  farm  and  labor 
officials,  representatives  from  the  cur- 
rent and  past  administrations,  and  a 
panel  of  public  opinion  pollsters. 

The  intention  Q(,.tbas&_fi}centennial 
hearings  is  to-^fOu-ther  public  education 
and  discussion. 

In  late  Spring,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  series,  we  will  have  on  the  record 
a  full  spectrum  of  American  thinking 
concerning  the  kind  of  Nation  we  want 
to  be  in  the  next  decade. 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  tlie  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  hear  from  Gov- 
ernors. In  most  cases,  witnesses  before 
the  committee  come  from  those  areas 
of  society  most  closely  associated  with 
legislation,  crises  or  programs  that  have 
traditionally  been  affiliated  with  the  for- 
eign policy  community. 

But  this  is  a  changing  norld.  Today 
foreign  policy  is  more  than  ever  a  reflec- 
tion of  domestic  policy.  In  some  cases 
the  opposite  is  true.  Domestic  policy  Is 
a  reflection  of  events  that  occurred  over- 
sea.s  The  enei-g\'  cHsls  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple. 

The  view  from  the  Governor's  mansion 
was  valuable.  Governors  not  only  z-eflect 
their  electorate  on  such  matters  as  en- 
ergy, resource  use.  and  the  overriding 
values  and  goals  of  our  society — ^they 
themselves  are  often  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess which  we  call  intei'national  relations. 

I  could  list  many  e.xamples,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  ixjlnt  out  only  two.  Fli-st,  I 
would  expect  that  more  U.S.  trade  mis- 
sions abroad  are  led  by  Governois  than 
any  other  repi-esentatives  of  the  people. 
Second,  the  energy  crisis  and  its  ramifi- 
cations on  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  thor- 
oughly discussed  topics  in  the  entire 
catalog  of  Governors'  problems. 

So  we  asked  distinguished  State  lead- 
ers to  give  us  tlielr  though Ls  on  uhe-e 
this  Nation  might  be  goii;g 


I  might  add  here  ih*t  Gov.  Michael 
Dukakis  ot  Massachusetts  fully  expected 
to  be  with  us.  Althou«^  pressing  State 
business  prevented  his  i4q)earance,  the 
Governor's  prepared  statement  was 
available  to  the  committee. 

This  was  an  educational  and  useful 
.session,  filled  with  ideas  that  I  think  will 
be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Congr&s.s 
unable  to  attend.  Mr.  President,  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Governors'  statements  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Dantel  J.  Evans,  CtoVEP.Nor.  of 
Washinoto*! 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  to  the  committee.  Rather  than 
attempt  to  give  a  global  view  of  American 
I'orelgn  poUcy.  let  me,  as  Oovemor  ot  a 
Pacific  Rim  state  and  one  who  has  visited 
the  Far  East,  Including  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  a  number  of  times  In  recent 
years,  confine  my  remarks  to  our  relation's 
v\ith  the  countries  of  south  and  east  Asia. 

While  for  nearly  200  years  our  primary 
concern  has  been  In  Western  Europe,  at  least 
equal  importance  must  be  given  to  our  rela- 
tions vls-a-vls  the  Par  East.  We  are  a  Pacific 
Pow  er.  Our  interests  In  the  Far  East  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  our  Nation.  Three  times 
in  the  last  35  years  we  have  fought  wars  in 
the  area.  The  frustrations  of  our  most  recent 
military  action  In  southeast  Asia  shotild  In 
no  way  limit,  but  rather  should  accelerate, 
our  policy  concerns  in  Asia. 

Over  one  half  of  the  world's  population  1? 
In  Asia  and  the  nwjor  powers  of  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  In  Asia. 
WhUe  our  capital  Investments  In  the  Pacific 
Rim  are  far  less  than  In  Western  Europe,  our 
trade  with  south  and  east  Asia  is  more  sub- 
stantial than  that  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  The  United  States  may  not 
have  the  cultural  links  with  Asia  that  It  does 
with  Western  Europe  but  mucb  of  the  lead- 
ership In  Asia  has  been  educated  in  the 
United  States.  Purthermore,  the  massive 
American  presence  In  the  region  dtirlng  the 
past  two  decades  has  fostered  a  web  of  ties 
that  will  continue  to  grow  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  present  system  of  Asian  alliances  and 
the  policies  which  have  flowed  from  that 
system  for  the  past  25  years  are  bankrupt. 
These  policies,  which  were  in  large  measure 
orl^nally  conceived  and  Implemented  aa  a 
reaction  against  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  are  now  supported,  ironically,  most 
enthusiastically  by  those  against  whom  they 
were  directed.  To  continue  to  maintain  the 
trappings  of  this  policy  In  Asia  seems  useful 
to  no  one  except  those  who  prize  historical 
futility.  With  the  end  of  the  war  In  south- 
east Asia,  the  recent  change  of  leadership  In 
China,  our  strong  trading  position,  other 
changes  which  will  Inevitably  occur  In  the 
future,  and  the  dangers  Inherent  In  Inaction 
as  well  AS  the  opportumtles  for  constructive 
action,  I  believe  a  re-examlnatlon  and  a  re- 
casting of  our  policies  In  east  and  southeast 
Asia  mtist  begin  Immediately. 

In  accomplishing  this  end  we  must  avoid 
articulating  pwllcy  In  terms  of  moral Itr  or 
amorallty.  Not  only  must  American  foreign 
policy — any  nation's  foreign  policy — be  l)ased 
on  self-interest,  but  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
political  leadership  to  Justify  policy  from 
this  perspective.  While  press  and  public  may 
enjoy  the  rhetoric  and  drama  of  morality 
plays,  the  experience  of  the  1960*8  should  be 
convincing  evidence  of  the  error  of  this  ap- 
proach. Self -Inter  est.  of  course,  is  not  synon- 
ymous with  short-sigiitedness.  To  the  con- 
trary, our  self-interest  will  be  best  served  by 
a  policy  which  Is  far  seeing,  and  whhh  be- 
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gine  preparing  for  the  year  aooo  in  tbe  year 

1976. 

While  IntensAtional  poUUeal  oouBlote 
rooted  in  clathee  ot  botb  Ideology  and  aaU- 
interest  wiu  oommanrt  put  at  our  attmtton. 
the  key  problem  of  the  19eO'a  and  the  19M1> 
in  south  and  east  Aaia  wUl  not  be  that  of 
political  morality,  ideological  conformity  or 
capitalism  vs.  communism. 

Most  centrally,  It  wUl  be  that  of  poverty. 
The  grinding  poverty,  compounded  by  low 
agriculttual  productivity,  hiuiger.  fllndarw  and 
consequent  high  rates  of  Infant  mortaUty 
leads,  paradoxically,  to  high  rates  at  birth — 
"insurance"  against  tboee  infant  deaths — 
and  to  ever  Increasing  population  which  adds 
to  poverty  so  that  the  circle  Is  begun  again. 
No  country  on  the  planet  has  solved  its 
population  problem  in  this  century  without 
first  substantially  solving  its  poverty  prob- 
lems: a  solution  signalled  at  the  grass  roots 
by  a  sharp  decline  In  Infant  mortaUty  rates. 
The  decay  of  political  Institutions,  the 
rise  of  popular  movements  fueled  by  military 
adventurism,  and  the  fury  of  the  hungry 
masses  against  the  well-fed  can  critically, 
if  not  mortally,  endanger  our  interests.  At 
the  best  we  wiU  have  extreme  political  in- 
stability where  stable,  nrai-belllgerent  gov- 
ernments in  south  and  east  Asia  are  essential 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  Btates.  At  the 
worst,  with  the  money  and  knowledge  readily 
available  to  these  countries  for  such  pur- 
poses, we  wUl  have  military  conflict  culmi- 
nating In  the  spectre  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
While  from  the  aspect  of  cultural  ties  and 
immediate  economic  interest  otir  major  con- 
cem  may  be  western  Europe  fn»n  the  aa|iect 
of  security,  there  Is  little  question  but  that 
we  must  have  a  vital  and  continuing  concern 
in  Asia,  a  serious  potential  area  of  conflict. 

American  foreign  policy  In  this  region 
must  deal  with  the  Issues  which  really 
threaten  the  Interests  of  tb»  United  States 
In  ways  whl(di  will  meet  and  resolve  the 
dangers  of  the  next  26  years  rathw  than 
replay  the  anxieties  of  tlie  kwt  36  years.  The 
political  leaders  of  this  nation  need  to  make 
clear  to  our  people  that  dollars  spent  today 
and  poUcies  directed  today  toward  stimulat- 
ing economic  self-reliance  and  raising  living 
standards,  as  well  as  combatting  hunger, 
represent  the  most  profound  self-interest  for 
which  these  funds  could  be  q>ent.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  costs  of  not  dealing 
with  poverty  will  be  linked  directly  to  a 
greatly  increased  potential  for  political  and 
military  conflicts. 

We  also  need  to  make  clear  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  (leople  of  south  and  east  Asia 
that  our  Interest  Is  not  to  enforce  any  ideo- 
logical viewpoint  of  government,  but  rathM- 
to  help  them  improve  their  living  conditions. 
As  George  Marshall  In  1947  put  it  in  wcads 
that  are  equally  relevant  now:  Our  struggle 
must  be  "against  hunger,  disease,  despera- 
tion, and  chaoe." 

Let  me  suggest  6  steps  which  can  be  taken 
by  the  United  Btates. 

( 1 )  A  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  and  ^ase  tensions  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  China,  the  UB.  and  Japan, 
and  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR.  Diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  lessen  tensions  between  North  and 
South  Korea.  Renewed  efforts,  difficult  as 
they  may  be,  to  reach  a  better  understanding 
with  India. 

(2)  Recognize  that  while  we  may  continue 
to  live  in  the  short  term  with  the  existing 
system  of  bilateral  alliances  in  east  and  south 
Asia  we  must  seek  a  restructuring  of  the  old 
alliance  system  which  recognizes  our  cbtmg- 
ing  Interests  In  the  area  and  which  will  en- 
able us  to  cope  with  the  terrors  of  poverty, 
hunger  and  population. 

(3)  A  massive  increase  In  direct  food  aid 
to  Asia.  We  should  return  very  quickly  at 
least  to  our  9-  to  lO-mllllon-ton  level  of  the 
early  i970's  and  better  still,  to  at  least  the 
mid  1960s  level  of  15  to  18  million  tons,  or 


greater.  The  value  of  food  shipments  to  <Hir 
■eUxIntevest  can  most  vividly  be  seen  In  our 
tndtaig  of  vbeat  to  the  aovlet  Union.  With- 
out ttwee  ahipmenta  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
iwmtilaiu.ii)  of  detente  could  have  been  maln- 
talaed  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
a  new  and  presunuibly  hostile  regime  would 
have  taken  over. 

(4)  More  funds  need  to  be  conunltted  to 
long-term  economic  development  and  better 
meuis  provided  for  resource  transfers  from 
the  UJ3.  to  the  less  developed  countries  of 
Asia.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  help  these 
countries  to  achieve  the  economic  self-reli- 
ance which  wUl  enable  them  to  break  the 
poverty-hunger-popiilation  cycle. 

(6)  Agreements  of  mutual  benefit  need  to 
be  reached  to  Insure  the  stability  of  re- 
source transfer — not  the  luillateral  model  of 
the  OPEC  cartel — but  new  forms  of  interna- 
tional organlzatlcu  which  would  address  the 
self-interest  of  all  parties  to  the  agreement. 
Just  as  the  natural  resources  of  other  coun- 
tries are  assets  which  we  b£uy  need,  so  the 
vast  reservoir  of  educated  talent  which  we 
have  is  desperately  needed  by  other  countries. 
Surely  our  self-interest  dictates  the  need  for 
multi-lateral  agreement. 

(6)  Worldwide  the  various  nations  spend  in 
excess  of  $300  biUlon  on  armaments.  Without 
compromising  the  essential  security  of  the 
United  States,  we  need  to  have  Intensive 
critical  efforts  to  devise  cuts  In  defense 
spending.  Our  self-interest  can  be  met  by 
cuts  in  our  military  spending,  not  only  as  an 
example  to  other  cotuitries,  but  as  a  method 
of  releasing  funds  to  be  spent  in  far  more 
productive  means  of  protecting  our  interests 
In  recent  years  tbe  anology  of  the  Indus- 
trialized world  as  a  well-stoclced  lifeboat  with 
enough  provisions  tar  the  few,  limited  sup- 
plies for  tbe  many,  but  not  enough  for  all 
who  must  be  left  behind  to  thrash  and 
drown — htta  had  a  certain  vogue.  Rather  than 
use  the  lifeboat  as  the  model,  I  would  argue 
that  we  are  more  truly  on  a  yacht  where  we 
can  still  have  dlfficiUties,  but  where  with 
skill  and  Judgment  there  will  be  both  room 
enough  and  provisions  enough  for  all.  Cer- 
tainly the  demonstrated  capacity  of  erstwhile 
less-developed  countries  to  double  or  triple 
their  agrlctiltural  production  and  then  to  cut 
their  birth  rates,  with  the  right  institutional 
reforms  and  the  right  kind  of  help,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  "not  a  lifeboat  but  a  yacht" 
thesis. 

4  policy  directed  toward  feeding  the  hun- 
gry and  encouraging  with  dollars  and  other 
resources  the  self-development  of  Asian 
countries  will  not,  I  believe,  receive  auto- 
matic acceptance  from  the  people  of  this 
country.  A  significant  change  in  public 
opinion  will  be  required.  However,  results  of 
a  Harris  Survey  published  in  December,  1975, 
suggest  that  a  large  majority  of  Americans  no 
longer  believe  the  acciunulatlon  of  physical 
possessions  and  the  steadily-Increasing  con- 
sumption of  the  world's  energy  and  raw  ma- 
terials are  either  right  or  essential  to  well- 
being.  While  it  is  a  long  way  from  a  troubled 
conscience  to  established  policy,  I  believe 
people  would  be  receptive  to  a  leadership 
which  cast  our  highest  self-interest  in  the 
light  of  the  help  we  would  provide  to  others. 
It  is  certainly  a  poeltion  which  is  worth 
pursuing. 

Statement  of  Colorado  Governor 
Richard  Lamm 

As  governor  of  a  State  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, I  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
the  whole  question  of  natural  resources. 
Perhaps  that  view  could.  In  some  way,  help 
the  deliberations  of  this  committee.  At  least 
I  have  a  very  strong  viewpoint  on  it. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  when  Cornwallls 
siurendered  In  Yorktown,  the  band  played 
"Tlie  WOTld  Turned  Upside  Down."  I  beUeve 
in  some  very  major  variables  relating  to  the 
entire  health  of  our  social,  economic,  and 


political  system  that  in  the  last  few  years 
we  have  obviously  seen  the  world  turned  up- 
side down.  Its  Implications  I  suggest  are 
inunensf. 

I  would  like  to  advance  the  case  that  these 
problems  are  in  fact  more  than  Just  prob- 
lems, but  represent  a  significant  ttimlng 
point  in  tbe  entire  history  of  the  world 
and  cme  that  has  great  Implications  for  our 
country. 

This  committee  has  access  to  and  has  al- 
ready heard  from  a  niunber  of  witnesses  who 
have  summed  up  the  case  better  than  I  can. 
Tbe  swing  of  history  Is  the  power  to  set 
pri(»-lties.  As  in  energy,  from  conAimlng  na- 
tions to  tbe  producing  natlonsV 

These  producing  nations  arr  looking  to 
share  our  wealth  to  a  very  slgnlncant  degree, 
and  the  new  economic  order  can  only  cause 
an  economic  disorder  to  this  country. 

Despite  that  tbe  fact  we  are  desperately  de- 
Ijendent  on  foreign  minerals,  energy  and  ma- 
terials, our  supply  lines  are  tenuous.  If  this 
was  a  war,  no  general  could  poasibly  aUow 
his  troops  to  become  so  Isolated  from  their 
major  supply  lines  upon  which  their  economy 
or  their  well-being  depended. 

A  recent  United  Nations  survey  showed  875 
enterprises  in  62  countries  were  nationalized 
between  1960  and  '74.  An  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  these  were  American  companies, 
and  most  of  them  dealt  with  minerals,  ma- 
terials or  energy. 

Consequently,  the  date  of  our  dependence 
is  growing,  not  mmniring  we  Import  now 
35  percent  of  our  petroleum,  more  than  50 
percent  of  major  minerals,  and  a  number  of 
other  materials:  the  percentage  of  depend- 
ency is  growing. 

We  have  thus  seen  In  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  in  my  opinion,  a  gigantic  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  this  country,  and  one 
that  is  yet  unrecognized  by  the  public;  a 
power  shift  set  not  by  the  movement  of 
armaments  but  a  subtle  movement  of  those 
wiio  control  prices — and  while  subtle,  I 
would  suggest  this  is  more  powerful  in  many 
cases  than  the  movement  of  armies. 

At  the  same  time  we  continue  to  make  the 
continuing  traditional  policy  assiunptlons  in 
this  country.  I  would  like  to  list  what  I  see 
those  to  be,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  our 
dependence:  materials,  minerals,  and  energy. 
Niunber  one,  we  make  the  assumption  of 
unlimited  availability  of  resources. 

Ntunber  two,  we  also  accept  the  asstimp- 
tion  of  a  lalssez  falre  poUcy  towards  material 
development,  even  as  the  Intematloiud  scene 
becomes  more  unstable  and  more  unpredict- 
able. 

Oiu-  exploration  of  oil,  for  Instance,  has 
been  decreasing.  The  only  exception  I  know 
of — this  only  until  recently — was  the  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  of  1046. 

But  again,  we  continue  to  have  as  our 
policy  the  policy  of  lalssez  falre  towards 
minerals  and  materials  development.  We 
have  no  national  plan  that  I  know  about,  no 
national  priorities,  no  one  looking  after  to- 
morrow in  the  area  of  these  things;  although 
there  has  been,  granted,  a  recent  start  in  the 
area  of  energy. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  particularly 
important  to  the  West:  water.  In  20  years  we 
estimate  that  this  nation  will  need  two-aud- 
a-half  times  more  of  our  existing  supply  for 
our  farms  and  houses  and  Industry. 

Tet  we  have  no  water  policy,  or  we  have  a 
considerable  lack  of  policy,  in  all  of  these 
critical  areas  to  which  oiu*  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  relates. 

I  sum  this  up  by  saying  we  are  runnUig  an 
international  marathon  like  it  was  a  hundred 
yard  dash. 

It  is  said  maturity  in  individuals  Is  a  rec- 
ognition of  one's  limitations.  So  also  should 
we  recognize  that  mattulty  as  a  society  Is  a 
recognition  of  that  society's  limitations. 

Recognize  that  there  is  no  reason  to  panic. 
This  is  still  a  rich,  strong  country.  However, 
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we  have  to  get  over  our  assumptions  of  lnfl» 
cite  resources  and  we  must  tlilnk  about  such 
probelBU  as  a  creative  adaptation  to  short- 
age and  how  we  gear  a  society  to  these  new 
realities. 

I  suspect  our  foreign  policy  in  the  future 
will  be  to  some  considerable  extent  depend- 
ent upon  our  ability  to  reduce  our  vulner- 
ability to  foreign  sources. 

If  w©  tighten  oxur  belts,  wa.ste  less,  and  use 
more  wisely,  our  foreign  policy  can  be  said 
to  be  perhi^s  tied  (at  to  Detroit  and  how 
much  mileage  we  can  get  from  our  automo- 
biles, (b)  to  our  drawing  rooms  and  how  we 
can  better  InsuUte  them;  and  (c)  to  do- 
mestic policy  and  how  we  can  Intelligently 
get  the  political  leadership  to  make  people 
understand  we  live  In  a  new  world  of  re- 
str.^ints  we  have  never  lived  in  before. 

Testimont  or  Ooverno«  Michael  S 
Dukakis  or  MASSACHTrsETTS 

Mr.  ChaUman,  members  of  the  Fortigti 
Relations  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  talk  about  the  foreign  policy  choices 
of  the  next  decade. 

It  may  seem  presumptvioiis  for  a  Governor 
to  talk  about  the  future  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Surely  everyone  realizes  that  foreign 
policy  must  be  the  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  a  Governor's  Influence 
on  UJ8.  foreign  policy  is  negligible. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  there  are,  or  shoiild 
be,  a  very  strong  relationship  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  which  are  very 
much  th*  concern  of  State  officials  as  well 
as  all  citizens.  Let  me  explain. 

In  recent  months  I  have  made  several 
speeches  describing  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
proper  division  of  responsibilities  between 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments.  I  have 
contended  that  State  and  local  governments 
are  being  driven  to  the  verge  of  bankr\iptcy 
because  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
committed  Itself  to  certain  basic  guarantees 
such  as  a  job  and  decent  health  care.  We  at 
the  local  level  simply  do  not  have  the  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  liave  argued  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  turning  Its  back  on  the  problems 
of  employment  and  health  care,  has  robbed 
the  States  and  cities  of  resotirces  to  meet 
recponstbUltles  for  which  we  are  peculiarly 
equipped — education,  metroiK>litan  trans- 
portation, mental  health,  delinquency  pre- 
vention, law  enforcement  and  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

In  foreign  policy.  I  believe  there  is  a  sltn- 
r.jx  confusion  of  thinking.  The  present  ad- 
ministration persists  In  foUowinc  self-de- 
feating and  Inhiunane  policies — under  tlie 
guise  of  what  Is  called  "national  self  inter- 
est"— while  ignoring  the  larger  issues  and 
problems  which  threaten  to  inundate  the 
i;lobe. 

"Balance  of  power"  is  the  watch  .\ord  of  its 
foreign  policy,  which  means  that  a  handful 
of  world  leaders  from  the  so-called  major 
powers  determine  v.-hat  Is  "proper".  If  not 
riglit  and  Just,  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  the  balance  of  power  system  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness,  if  Indeed  it  was  ever  the 
proper  basis  for  International  relations.  The 
problems  the  world  now  faces — crises  of  pop- 
ulation, food,  raw  materials,  energy,  and  a 
monetary  system — are  International  in  scope 
and  must  be  addressed  through  Interna- 
tional mechanisms  and  Institutions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  minute  that  '.\«» 
Ignore  the  basic  fact  that  the  world  is  made 
up  of  nation-states  which  will  surely  outlne 
all  of  us.  Each  of  these  nations  must  or 
neces-^ity  pursue  its  own  foreign  policy. 

But  the  notion  that  a  small  group  of  su- 
per Flowers  can  deal  privately  and  e.Kclusively 
Mith  each  other  on  tsftues  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  the  rest  of  the  globe  must  now 
be  cast  aside.  The  idea  that  a  balance  ot 
power  is  the  proper  niean.s  to  deal  v.ith  tlie 
viorld'-i     fv.ndatr.enta;     probleius     .vciKl     be 


laughabla  If  It  were  not  being  pursued  with 
sueh  Baal  by  the  Whit*  Houaa. 

Just  as  the  admlnlstratloa  must  recognize 
Its  responsibilities  to  ensure  that  Amsrlcan 
cttlisens  have  jobs  and  good  healtb  care,  it 
must  also  recognize  Its  responsibilities  to  deal 
with  problems  of  food  and  resources  around 
the  globe. 

But  the  administration  Is  not  recognizing 
its  responsibilities  In  either  count.  Our  poli- 
cies at  the  Cnlted  Nations  are  a  perfect  case 
in  point. 

The  XTnued  Nations  and  \is  associated 
agencies  can  be  Important  Instriunents  to 
deal  with  a  wide  range  of  crticlal  Issiies: 

Tlie  population  explosion; 

Worldwide  shortages  of  food  .'ind  resulting 
famine; 

Uncontrolled  exploitation  of  raw  materials; 

Abuse  of  the  environment; 

Disarray  of  the  world  monetary  system; 

Proliferation  of  armaments,  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear;  and 

Widespread  international  dlspute.s. 

Even  partial  solutions  to  these  profound 
problems  will  require  the  combined  energy 
and  imagination  of  the  best  minds  of  many, 
many  countries.  So  what  Is  the  bold  new 
policy  pursued  by  the  Ford  administration  at 
the  United  Nations?  Simply  this:  American 
economic  aid  to  Individual  foreign  countries 
will  henceforth  depend  on  the  political 
stands  taken  by  those  countries  at  the  U.N. 

As  Theodore  Heebiirgh  has  so  i>er8ua8lvely 
argued,  this  new  policy  is  both  Unmoral  and 
counterproductive:  Immoral  because  It  sub- 
ordinates the  survival  and  well-twlng  of  mil- 
lions of  svitferlng  hunuin  beings  to  winning 
votes  on  transitory  political  issues,  counter- 
productive because  It  may  well  achieve  tlie 
opposite  effect. 

Or  national  government  must  put  together 
a  responsible  foreign  policy  in  which  the 
United  States  begins  to  address  the  common 
human  problems  facing  virtually  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Destroying  the  villages  and  people  of 
Southeast  Asia;  propping  up  every  tlnhom 
dictator  on  the  planet;  and  overthrowing 
constitutionally  elected  governments — ^these 
are  not  the  destiny  of  America.  Over  the 
past  generation  official  American  policy  has 
embraced  and  sustained  many  repressive  re- 
gimes. We  must  break  those  ties  which  still 
exist  and  not  get  Into  new  ones. 

Why.  after  a  decade  of  futility  and  despair 
in  Vietnam,  our  leaders  now  tell  us  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  jiunp  Into  the  conflict  in 
Angola  Is  beyond  me.  The  tired  phrases  and 
short-sighted  thinking  used  to  justify  our 
intervention  in  that  distant  country  will,  if 
allowed  to  go  tmchecked.  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther foreign  policy  fiascos  of  the  kind  so 
familiar  to   us  lu  recent  years. 

Tlie  cold  war  Is  over,  and  It  Is  about  tiuie 
we  stopped  v. aging  tliat  battle.  W^e  con  nuilu- 
taln  an  adequate  defense  without  making 
the  notion  of  Soviet  expansionism  the  cor- 
nerotone  of  American  foreign  policy. 

We  mu.si  stop  thinking  about  eiieiiue.-. 
imagined  ai.d  real,  and  start  thUiking  about 
the  pl'.ght  Cif  millions  of  luunau  beings  in 
other  nation.-) — and  even  our  own — who  live, 
and  die.  in  inhuman  conditions.  For  the 
problems  we  lace  in  the  1970'8  and  1980's  are 
i;iternntlonal  in  subatance  and  in  .scope.  We 
niu?i,  deal  wuh  these  problems  through  all 
the  Internatioiial  ln«titutlon.s.  forums  and 
uiechunlsms  at  our  disposal. 

This  Is  not  simply  a  mutter  of  hunmnily 
(.n  our  part.  It  Is  a 'question  of  self  Interest 
as  well.  The  rest  of  the  world  will  not  for- 
ever tolerate  a  situation  in  which  tlie  United 
States  survives  as  an  island  of  plenty  In  an 
oceoa  of  misery.  The  longer  we  persist  in 
ii^noring  tills  reality,  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
resolve  the-ie  tensions  In  peaceful  fashion. 

•Petiple" — not  "balance  of  power."  or  Viei- 
i.MW  or  Angola — must  be  the  focus  of  An-.er- 
ir;\:\  ,'irelcn  pulley  In  the  years  ahead. 


A  NEW  HOME  FOR  CHIMPANZEES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  an  article  about  an 
Interesting  land  reclamation  project  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Jo  and 
Paul  Fritz  are  two  Arizonans,  who  with 
the  help  of  40  acres  of  land  leased  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  have  estab- 
lished a  home  for  imwanted  chimpan- 
zees. The  land,  which  was  the  former 
site  of  a  Salt  River  project  hydroelectric 
plant,  win  be  renovated,  providing  fa- 
cilities for  the  care  and  observation  of 
these  chimps.  Basic  alms  in  providing  the 
home  for  the  unwanted  chimpanzees  in- 
clude, first,  to  breed  enough  chimpan- 
zees in  captivity  to  slow  down  the  im- 
portation of  wild  chimpanzees — a  prac- 
tice which  is  threatening  tiie  entire 
wild  population  of  these  primates,  and 
second,  to  provide  opportunities  for 
student  and  investigators  to  study  these 
animals.  Among  the  people  observing 
will  be  members  of  the  Primate  Founda- 
tion of  Ai'lzona. 

Paul  Fritz  is  donating  his  time  to  tiie 
care  of  these  primates  and  75  percent  of 
all  the  chimps'  food  is  donated  by  a  local 
supermarket.  The  administrative  work, 
including  clerical  assistance.  Is  contrib- 
uted by  Arizona  State  University  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  fai-m  for  chimpan- 
zees, when  completed,  will  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  the  hard  work  of  all  the  people 
involved  in  the  project,  dedicated  to 
making  a  home  for  these  chimpanzees,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article. 
•'A  New  Hoo^  for  Chimpanzees"  be 
printed  in  the  Kecohd. 

There  being  \qo  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  OTjJrinted  in  the  Record, 
ap  follows:  ^ 

\  New  Home  for  Chimpanzees 

Who  says  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
monkeying  around?  WeU.  nobody — but  the 
Bureau  is  helping  a  Tempe,  Ariz.,  couple  es- 
tablish a  home  for  unwanted  chimpanzees. 

The  Bureau  has  leased  40  acres  of  land  to 
Jo  and  Paul  Fritz  to  establish  living  quarters 
for  14,  and  soon  to  be  more,  chimpanzees. 
liie  land  Is  northeast  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and 
was  originally  the  site  of  a  Salt  River  project 
hydroelectric  plant,  built  in  the  1920's.  The 
Salt  River  project,  one  of  Reclamation's  first, 
was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  March  14,  1903,  only  months  after 
the  Recltunatlon  Service  had  been  established 
in  1902. 

The  plant's  remains — viaducts,  canal  sys- 
tems, and  the  large  .shell  of  a  concrete  build- 
ing- will  all  be  used  to  create  outdoor  island 
area.s  and  indoor  cages  for  the  chimpanzees. 
ih.e  40  acres  v.iU  be  divided  into  islands, 
each  contalnli.g  .shelters,  climbing  faculties, 
and  varied  terrains.  Only  students,  investi- 
gators, animal  keepers,  and  occasionally 
members  of  the  Primate  Foundation  of  Ari- 
■/ona  will  be  allowed  to  observe.  Tlieie  will 
he  no  general  public  visitation. 

The  main  building  will  have  two  floors  v\  ith 
an  observation  deck  on  top.  The  ground 
floor  vrtll  contain  the  cages  where  the  chimps 
niay  be  observed  dally  for  signs  of  Ulness  or 
possible  Injury.  The  second  fioor  will  con- 
tain offices,  nursery,  treatment  rooms  and  all 
other  facilities  necessary  for  good  care.  And 
two  large  areas  -nlll  be  developed  into  indoor 
play  cages.  In  case  of  Inclement  weather. 

"But  why  all  this  fuss,"  you  may  be  asking. 
Jo  Fritz  explained  thai  the  chimpanzee  to 
being  threatened  with  extinction.  To  cap- 
ture  a   -Alld    b8*»v    otie    !nust    first    kill    the 
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mother.  It  Is  estimated  tbat  for  every  live 
arrlTal  Into  the  Importing  mm^aq^  tour  to 
six  motben  bave  to  be  klitotLilMb  r'ffthw 
could  bave  prodnoed  about  1^  oBKptUtg  la 
her  lifetime.  Tbla  la  a  potMitlai  Ioh  of  40  to 
60  cbimpanzeea.  Today.  tbar««Ip about  IfiOO 
chlmpanaeee  In  the  United  States  and  an 
additional  SfiO  are  being  Imputed  each  year. 
One  needs  only  to  multiply  tbese  figures  and 
add  other  Importing  cotintrles  to  under- 
stand wby  the  wUd  chimpanzee  population 
is  endangered. 

Paul  Fritz,  president  of  the  fotindatlon  and 
its  resident  director  was  bom  In  Berlin.  Ger- 
many. He  woilted  In  European  zoos  for  many 
years  before  coming  to  the  United  States.  He 
has  had  20  years'  experience  wMltlng  with 
chimpanzees  and  has  a  broad  bat^k^ound  in 
handling  exotic  animals.  Jo.  who  also  has  had 
experience  working  with  exotic  animals,  has 
long  been  concerned  about  the  chimpanzee, 
and  is  now  doing  something  about  them. 

GEMEBAL   ATMS   OF   THE   FOUlfDATION 

The  foundation  has  established  three  basic 
aims:  first,  to  breed  enough  chimpanzees  In 
captivity  at  least  to  slow  down  some  of  the 
wild  chimpanzee  Importation.  This  is  done 
by  mating  the  chimps  already  In  the  United 
States.  The  foundation  will  not  Import 
chimps.  Proof  that  breeding  In  captivity  Is 
possible  came  with  the  first  birth  In  the 
colony  on  Janucury  28,  1973. 

The  second  aim  of  the  foundation  Is  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unwanted  chimpanzees 
now  In  captivity.  Until  now,  there  has  lieen 
no  place  for  captive  chimps  once  they  out- 
grew their  homes,  became  too  difficult  to 
handle,  or  served  their  usefulness  as  labora- 
tory animals.  Many  have  been  destroyed  as 
a  result. 

Jo  explained,  "For  some  families,  giving  up 
the  pet  chimp  is  like  giving  up  one  of  the 
family."  She  has  seen  Incidents  where  a 
couple  has  acquired  a  baby  chimpanzee  when 
it  was  yet  small,  cute,  and  controllable.  "The 
couple  dresses  and  teaetaes  their  new  'child' 
to  look  and  act  just  like  a  human  being. 

"Ilien  suddenly,  sometimes  as  long  as  4 
years  later.  It  becomes  completely  uncon- 
trollable. It  begins  to  smash  furniture,  throw 
food  around,  and  hurt  small  children  as  it 
plays  with  them.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
time  for  the  couple  Is  when  they  finally  re- 
alize the  animal  Is  not  a  human  and  Is  now 
following  its  natTu^l  Instincts,"  Jo  explained. 
She  said.  "It  is  sad  to  watch  a  couple  drive 
up  with  their  fully-dressed  f!hiTnpftr»9-.f^  and 
walk  it  to  a  cage  where  It  is  locked  behind 
bars." 

The  third  aim  of  the  foundation  is  to  pro- 
vide (^porttmltles  for  students  and  Investi- 
gators to  study  these  animals.  The  new  site 
will  allow  for  controlled  educational  tours 
and  lectures.  Even  though  the  foundation 
will  not  be  open  to  the  general  public,  it  will 
allow  certain  groups  and  organizations  to 
visit.  They  wlU  be  able  to  view  the  cbimps 
from  observation  decks  buUt  around  the 
periphery  of  the  Islands. 

Already,  a  graduate  anthropology  student  Is 
using  a  colony  as  basis  for  a  master's  thesis. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are 
also  using  the  colony  to  obtain  Information 
for  class  papers  and  a  Scottsdale  C(Mnmunlty 
College  student  Is  using  the  chimps  in  a 
television  film. 

The  foundation  also  offers  a  public  speak- 
er who  Is  avaDable  to  speak  to  organizations 
such  as  Klwanis,  Rotary  Clubs,  etc. 

TIMB    AHD    FOOD    OOKATB) 

All  time  spent  caring  for  the  chimpanzees 
Is  given  by  Paxil  Fritz.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  all  food  for  the  chimps  Is  donated  by  a 
local  supermarket.  Even  all  administrative 
vork.  Including  clerical  asslstanes.  Is  con- 
tributed by  Arizona  State  University  stu- 
dents. 


CHIMP    UFE    SPAN 

Chimpanzees  mature  In  aboiit  10  years  and 
tbelr  life  span  approaches  GO  years.  Since  the 
foundation  Is  so  Interested  in  breeding  new 
chimps  It  has  had  to  become  familiar  with 
their  breeding  and  nurturing  habits.  The  ges- 
tation period  is  about  8 14  months.  Babies 
bom  In  ttie  wild  stay  with  their  mothers 
until  they  are  4  years  old. 

The  Fritzes  will  remove  babies  from  their 
mothers  at  about  1  year  of  age  since  the 
mother  wUl  not  breed  while  niuslng  a  young. 
At  1  year,  the  baby  has  received  enough  "ed- 
ucation" from  its  mother  so  that,  given  the 
proper  surroundings.  It  wlU  be  a  near-normal 
chimpanzee  in  adulthood.  Near-normal 
means  as  near  as  possible  without  having 
been  raised  in  the  wilds. 

FOtrNDATION    POLICIES 

The  primal  farm,  when  completed,  wiU  be 
the  only  one  (rf  Its  kind  in  the  Umted  States. 
This  sanctuary  for  retired  circus  performers, 
laboratory  specimens,  and  misplaced  house 
pets  will  undoubtedly  aid  In  tha'preservatdon 
of  the  chimp.  And  you  anlmal-l6vers  can  rest 
assured  that  those  funny  chlmps^io  mUnic 
humans  so  well,  will  be  arotmdtoTRr^Sfor 
many  years  to  come. 


cacxn «T  p«rt  • 


CHAIRMAN  BURNS  TESTIFIES 
BEFORE  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  presented  t2ie  views 
of  the  Board  on  the  economic  outlook. 

Overall,  according  to  an  analysis  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff,  it 
appears  that  the  growth  of  monetary 
aggregates  is  falling  short  of  the  various 
taiKets  that  have  been  set.  Measiured 
from  March  1975  to  January  1976,  the 
numey  supply  has  been  growing  at  a  rate 
of  4.8  percent,  or  below  the  5  to  7^  per- 
cent which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  set 
as  the  money  supply  target. 

TIxe  pattern  of  money  supply  growth 
over  ttie  past  year  certainly  raises  some 
puzzling  questions.  Last  spring,  most  ob- 
serven  were  concerned  that  the  money 
supply  would  exceed  the  top  of  the  target 
range.  Few  would  have  guessed  that  the 
real  problem  would  be  money  growth  so 
slow  that  it  fell  below  the  lower  end  of 
the  target  range. 

Chairman  Burns  presented  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  economic  recovery.  He 
cited  the  increase  in  total  production  and 
the  even  stronger  rebound  of  the  indus- 
trial sector  of  our  economy  as  primary 
indicators  that  we  have  experienced  a 
substantial  economic  recovery.  As  a  re- 
sult, according  to  Dr.  Bums,  "total  em- 
ployment across  the  Nation  has  risen," 
this  "gain  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
significant  lengthening  of  the  average 
workweek,  and  tiie  unemplosrment  rate 
has  come  down  from  about  9  to  7%  per- 
cent." 

Chairman  Bums  attributes  the 
straigth  of  the  recovery  to  increased 
consumer  confidence  in  the  handling  of 
our  economic  problems.  He  states: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  consumer  led  the  way 
out  of  the  recession  and  Into  the  recovery. 

He  cited  retail  sales  as  evidence  of  in- 
creased consumer  confidence. 


Although  I  agree  with  Chairman  Bums 
that  consumer  confidence  has  played  a 
major  role  In  ending  the  cuirent  reces- 
slcm.  it  is  apparent  that  other  forces  may 
work  against  a  complete  rdMdlding  of 
consumer  ctmfldence.  For  ezamide,  the 
housing  industry  which  traditionally  has 
led  the  way  out  of  past  recessions  remains 
depressed  due  to  high  nuntgage  interest 
rates.  "Rie  average  family  simidy  cannot 
afford  to  pay  mortgage  interest  rates 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  9  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  demand  for  housing  wUl  r«nain 
weak  and  new  home  construction  will 
recover  very  slowly.  Only  an  increase  in 
the  money  supply  and  a  reduction  of  in- 
terest rates  will  revitalize  the  housing 
industry  and  help  restore  consumer 
confidoice. 

Dr.  Bums  believes  that  the  increase  in 
consumer  confidence  which  has  led  to  a 
decrease  in  business  inventories  to  an 
"unusually  low"  level  will  sustain  the 
economic  recovery,  and  he  would  not  "be 
surprised  if  orders  and  production  ad- 
vance rather  briskly  in  the  months  just 
ahead."  However,  he  believes  that  "the 
present  optimistic  mood  of  the  consumer 
could  be  destroyed  by  a  new  burst  of 
inflation." 

While  Dr.  Bums  acknowledges  that 
we  have  made  "notable  progress"  in  slow- 
ing the  rate  of  inflation,  he  also  Indicated 
that  there  had  been  some  worsening  in 
the  past  few  monUis  in  the  rate  of 
inflation.  He  believes,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  it  is  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  manage  econcHnlc 
policies  so  that  a  new  wave  of  inflation 
is  avoided.  I  might  add  that  it  is  also  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  return 
this  economy  to  its  full  employment  level 
and  reduce  the  intolerably  high  unem- 
ployment levels  which  exist  in  many  of 
our  urban  centers,  and  I  urge  him  to 
work  on  this  great  problem. 

Dr.  Bums  stated  that  in  view  of  the 
continued  threat  of  inflation  and  the 
need  to  sustain  the  recovery: 

The  only  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
is  a  policy  of  prudence  and  moderation. 

He  warned  that — 

still  larger  Federal  expenditures  and  blggei 
deficits  may  fall  in  their  purpose  of  q>eeding 
the  economy  to  Its  full  employment  leveL 

In  reviewing  monetary  policy.  Dr. 
Bums  stated : 

Moderation  in  monetary  policy  Is  also 
needed  to  bolster  confidence  In  the  economic 
future. 

However,  he  assured  us  that  the  growth 
in  the  money  suf^ly  would  not  slow  too 
much  or  for  too  long. 

In  closing.  Chairman  Bums  said  that 
structural  changes  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  economic  re- 
covery and  to  controlling  inflation.  He 
concludes  that  structural  policies  adopted 
in  conjunction  with  moderate  fiscal 
monetary  policies  "offer  the  best  hope 
for  the  attainmoit  of  lasting  prosperity." 


S.    2541- 


-DISPLACED   HOMEMAKERS 
BILL 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  S.  2541,  the  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Equal  Opportunity 
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Act  introduced  in  October  by  Senator 
TuNHKv  and  cosponsored  by  myself  and 
15  other  Members  of  this  body.  This  bill 
addresses  a  growing  problem  in  our  so- 
ciety and  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  lost. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  change  in  op- 
portunities for  women  in  our  society.  We 
must  also  take  note  of  changing  condi- 
tions for  homemakers.  Many  of  these 
women  who  stayed  home  to  cook,  to 
clean,  and  to  raise  children  in  return 
for  support  from  their  husbands  now  face 
a  terrifying  abyss.  These  women  gave  up 
education,  training,  and  work  experience 
to  be  homemakers.  Tliey  did  so  on  the 
assumption  that  the  marriage  and  the 
income  that  supported  them  would  re- 
main intact;  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected. In  many  cases  these  assumptions 
have  proved  invalid. 

What  of  the  housewife  who  finds  her- 
self widowed  or  divorced  at  the  age  of  50? 
Because  she  is  too  yovmg  or  because  she 
is  divorced  from  the  income-earner,  she 
is  ineligible  for  social  security  benefits. 
Because  she  has  been  left  with  a  house 
she  is  "too  rich"  for  some  low-income 
porgrams;  because  she  is  healthy  and 
has  no  young  children  she  Is  ineligible 
for  others.  And  because  she  has  no  Job 
and  no  income,  she  cannot  afford  the 
mortgage  payments  on  the  house.  We  live 
in  a  mobile  society,  so  she  does  not  move 
in  with  her  grown  children.  Finding  em- 
ployment is  difficult;  she  has  very  little 
or  no  paid  work  experience  and  few  rec- 
ognizeid  skills;  and  she  Ls  "too  old." 
Eventually  she  may  lose  the  house  and 
go  on  welfare — a  defeated  and  bitter 
woman. 

All  of  us  should  have  a  selfish  inter- 
est in  helping  these  women  find  mean- 
ingful employment.  Without  jobs  they 
become  disillusioned  welfare  recipients; 
with  jobs  they  can  be  active  members  of 
society  and  taxpayers. 

Most  of  us  have  professed  to  \alue  and 
respect  the  contributions  of  Uie  house- 
wife. Let  us  put  that  respect  into  action. 
The  model  program  centers  estab- 
lished under  this  bill  would  offer  coun- 
selling and  Job  assistance  to  the  displaced 
homemaker.  Over  the  18  montlis  of  this 
pilot  program  we  would  gain  some  in- 
sight into  how  best  to  help  these  women. 
This  bill  is  a  responsible  one.  It  sets  up 
a  pilot  program  and  mandates  a  report 
with  recommendations.  If  this  novel 
prc^am  does  not  prove  its  worth  after 
18  months  of  trial  then  it  will  cease  to 
exist.  I  have  long  felt  that  this  pilot 
approach  is  the  best  way  to  introduce 
new  programmatic  ideas  without  running 
the  risk  of  incurring  lasting  obligations 


for  what  may  or  may  not  work  In  the 
marketplace. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  begin  hearings. 


SENATOR  HANSEN  ON  BEEF 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  tlae 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  held  hear- 
ings this  week  on  8.  595.  a  bill  to  reduce 
imports  of  forelcn  beef. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Hansen  of  Wy- 
oming, attended  these  hearing.s  and 
testified  ^n  support  of  the  bill,  which 
would  place  an  annual  ceiling  on  im- 
ports of  750  million  pounds.  Also,  be- 
ginning in  calendar  year  1978,  the  750 
million  figure  would  be  increased  or  de- 
creased according  to  levels  of  grain-fed 
slaughter  as  a  percentage  of  total 
slaughter  in  this  country.  Thus,  in  years 
when  tiiere  is  an  oversupply  at  home  and 
grass-fed  slaughter  is  up.  imports  would 
be  decreased. 

Senator  H.^nsen  is  one  of  tlie  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  discussing  the  Uve- 
slock  industry  and  tlie  harmful  effects 
of  e.\"e^.sive  foreign  beef  imports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
tp.stimony  before  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  and  the  attachment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  Infonna- 
tion  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.«;  follows: 

SlATEMENT    I'F    SENATOR    CLIFFORD    P.  Il\NSEN 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ameiiran  Livestock  pro- 
d''.cers  and  feeders  have  had  It  pretty  tough 
this  past  couple  of  years  .unrt  I  dm  pleased 
the  Subcommittee  is  holding  this  henrlno; 
on  a  bill  that  would  help  put  the  IntUi.stry 
back  on  its  feet. 

Llvesiofk  producer.*;  have  been  losing 
n.oney  for  the  past  24  months.  Manv  have 
sone  out  of  business.  Others  will  .soon  fol- 
low If  conditions  don't  improve.  To  Illus- 
trate the  point,  figures  gathered  by  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  show  that  In 
1973.  llvestoclc  producers  were  getting  i»43 
per  hundredweight  for  beef  cattle.  Last  year, 
they  got  only  $32.90.  Tliere  was  a  slight  re- 
covery in  January  of  this  year  to  $33.60  per 
hundredweight,  but  this  is  scant  reason  for 
rejoicing,  especially  since  agricultural  pro- 
duction ccsta  have  Increased  46  per  cent 
since  1972- from  $52  8  billion  then,  to  $77.2 
billion  for  the  third  quarter  of  last  year 
The  livestock  producer's  share  of  the  dollar 
consumers  spend  for  his  product  has  de- 
clined from  66  lents  in  1973,  to  64  cents 
last  year. 

II  the  majority  of  citizens  la  thU  country 


had  sufTered  a  similar  reduction  In  Income 
at  the  same  time  their  expenses  Increased, 
there  would  be  an  uprising  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity to  cause  immediate  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  appropriate  remedial  legislation. 

Last  year,  cattle  numbers  were  up  by  some 
seven  million  head,  and  the  supply-demand 
situation  was  grossly  out  of  balance.  When 
low  beef  prices  combine  with  high  grain 
prices,  more  and  more  cattle  go  directly  from 
the  range  to  slaughter,  and  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  total  production  Is  fed  grain 
That's  because  feed  lot  operators  cannot  af- 
ford the  grain  to  operate.  Orass-fed  slaughter 
as  a  percentage  of  total  slaughter  Increases, 
and  it  Is  during  such  periods  that  imported 
meat,  which  is  grass-fed,  endangers  our 
domestic  livestock  Industry.  It  competes  di- 
rectly with  domestic  grass-fed  beef,  and  acts 
to  further  depress  already  lowered  prices. 

The  present  Meat  Import  Quota  Law  per- 
mits increases  in  imported  grass-fed  meat  In 
proportion  to  Increases  In  domestic  beef  pro- 
duoiion.  Instead,  the  law  should  work  the 
other  way  around — when  grass-fed  slaughter 
increases  as  a  percentage  of  total  slaughter, 
imports  of  grass-fed  meat  should  be  reduced 
instepd  of  Increased,  so  that  domestic  live- 
stock producers  would  be  protected  from  un- 
fair competition. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  for  the  United  States 
ti  encourage  foreign  beef  Imports  at  a  time 
when  domestic  cattlemen  are  producing  nn 
over-supply  and  are  going  broke. 

Since  the  enactment  in  1964  of  the  current 
Meat  Import  Quota  Law,  foreign  Imports  have 
tHken  over  an  increasing  share  of  our  domes- 
tic beef  market.  In  1966,  imported  beef  ac- 
counted for  about  5.8  per  cent  of  American 
consuu;p:i<m.  By  1973,  imports  representeii 
almost  10  per  cent  of  our  market.  Wlille  the 
iigure  declined  to  7.3  per  cent  for  last  year.  It 
still  is  a  substantial  portion. 

In  196G,  the  dollar  value  of  imported  meat, 
was  *363  million.  Last  year,  it  wa.s  $i>f5l 
million.  In  1966,  total  imports  of  beef  and 
red  meat  were  1.2  blUion  pounds.  Last  year, 
we  imported  1.8  billion  pounds  of  foreign 
beef.  I  request  that  a  chart  showing  these  and 
other  figures  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
included  In  the  record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  present  law  has  three  major  faults. 
First,  it  amplifies  short-run  market  Imbal- 
ances by  encouraging  higher  Imports  when 
domestic  prodtictlon  is  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  demand.  Second,  It  places  domestic 
producers  of  grass-fed  beef  at  a  competitive 
disad'antage.  Third,  It  promotes  long-term 
market  erosion. 

S  595  amends  the  current  law  so  It  would 
not  worsen  short-rvui  market  Imbalances. 
Porelgn  Imports  would  no  longer  increase  at 
the  very  lime  there  was  over-production  at 
home. 

By  enacting  the  1964  quota  law.  Congress 
recognized  that  excessive  amotuits  of  beef 
Imports  were  harmful  to  the  domestic  live- 
stock Industry.  Now,  that  law  needs  revision 
so  that  It  will  accomplish  what  It  was  meant 
to  do. 
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1966 

1967... 
1968... 
19G9... 
197S... 

isn... 

1972... 
1973... 
1974... 
1975.. 


«s.mM 


._     ^«|i«0 


.78(1000 

an,  100,008 

1,171.8001000 
896,700,000 
661,444,000 


RANGE  PREEIiOADERS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranchers  In  Nevada  who  use  the  public 
lands  have  recently  beoi  levied  a  50- 
percent  Increase  in  grazing  fees.  This 
has  imposed  an  economic  hardship  on 
many  of  these  livestock  producers. 

The  question  of  assessing  grazing  fees 
on  a  statutory  basis  was  recently  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  BLM 
Organic  Act.  S.  B07.  Tht  Senate  rejected 
the  proposed  formula  In  favor  of  addi- 
tional study.  I  am  hopeful  heariiu^  will 
be  undertaken  in  the  near  future  on  the 
proposed  statutory  formula  as  proposed 
in  S.  3071. 

In  connection  -with  the  question  on  the 
grazing  formula,  a  thoughtful  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
which  raises  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  public  lands,  and  particularly  on  the 
assessment  of  costs.  These  questions 
should  be  considered  in  any  policy  deci- 
sion and  I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues  for  consideration  said  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reno  Gazette,  M«r.  4,  19761 
EDrroRiAi.s — Range  ntESLOAraxs 

ir  the  federal  land  management  agencies 
are  Intcroited  In  patching  up  Ttfatkms  with 
Nevada  fit^v^kmen,  here's  an  Idea  that  might 
help  do  the  trlcdc. 

It's  not  to  stop  charging  grazing  fees,  but 
simply  to  charge  all  forage  users  on  the  same 
ba-sls  as  the  rancher. 

Stockmen  have  been  paying  at  the  rate  of 
$1  a  month  per  "animal  unit,"  and  now  that 
rate  Is  going  up  to  91.61.  Stockmen  are 
furious.  They  say  It's  too  much,  but  some 
non-stockmen  around  the  state  have  been 
saying  It's  not  nearly  enough. 

They  contend  that  the  cowman  has  bad 
far  too  much  poUtlcal  clout  down  through 
the  years,  and  were  It  not  for  this  he'd  be 
paying  lots  more. 

Even  at  $1.51  a  month,  stockmen  are  still 
getting  more  than  a  good  deal,  these  critics 
claim. 

But  how  about  the  wild  horses  and  burros 
and  the  deer  and  antelope  playing  out  there? 
They  eat  forage,  too — about  ao  per  cent  of 
the  total  according  to  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  figures. 

They  are  owned  by  the  public,  are  of 
\aUie  to  the  public,  but  the  public  doesn't 
pay  a  red  cent  for  range  rental. 

The  land  managers  got  allocations  from 
Washington  for  managing  the  resource — 
ro\inding  up  wild  horses,  In^toving  deer 
range,  hiring  game  wardens.  But  they  re- 
ceive no  fees  for  feed. 

Well,  that's  as  it  should  be,  say  some  of 
tliose  who  are  not  too  sympathetic  with  the 
."itockman.  The  public  lands  bring  a  return 
to  the  cattleman.  The  public  realizes  no  such 
profit. 

But  you  shouldn't  try  to  teU  the  ladies  of 
WHOA  that  the  mustang  Is  worthless  or  the 
hunter  with  the  160  pounds  of  deer  meat  In 


the  treeeer  that  he's  not  saving  money  In 
groceries.  ThefO^  spit  In  your  eye. 

For  suze,  Waahlngton  will  not  soon  be  al- 
locstiiig  to  the  BLM  In  NeTida  an  amount 
comparable  to  the  range  fees  those  wild  ani- 
mals are  consuming.  Some  other  groups  we 
oould  name  have  a  lot  more  political  muscle 
these  days  than  the  cowman. 

But  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
public  compare  the  range  fees  that  the 
ranchers  are  paying  to  those  that  the  other 
users  are  paying  and  choose  sides  In  the  cur- 
rent controversy  in  that  light. 

And  we  would  further  suggest  that  a  lot  of 
the  hostUity  that  has  been  building  up  on 
the  part  of  the  cowmen  toward  the  land 
managers  would  probably  be  softened  if  the 
ranchers  got  the  impression  that  they're  not 
being  forced  to  carry  more  tharj  their  fair 
share. 


SOCIALIST  AMERICA?  SOME  WONT 
SETTLE  FOR  ANYTHING  LESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  af- 
ter 40-odd  years  the  American  business- 
man both  large  and  small  and  medium  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  major  ef- 
forts made  in  those  years  by  legislators 
and  not  too  well  posted  economists  has 
been  to  change  our  economic  system  into 
a  state-controlled  one.  Now  these  very 
people  would  be  sickened  to  the  core  if 
anyone  suggested  that  their  movement 
was  socialism,  but  that  is  exactly  what  it 
is  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  it,  the 
better  off  we  are  going  to  be. 

I  guess  there  is  nothing  particularly 
bad  about  the  word  Socialist  or  socialism 
except  that  applied  to  a  theory  or 
theories  that  have  never  worked  in  the 
history  of  man.  For  example,  here  is  Rus- 
sia with  far  more  natural  resources  than 
we  or  any  other  country  have,  with  peo- 
ple who  are  equally  talented  and  work  as 
we  do  with  academic  brains  equalled  to 
ours,  and  yet  they  have  an  economic  sys- 
ton  based  on  state  control  that  lags  so 
far  behind  ours  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
try  and  compare  them. 

Tbere  are  bills  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  today  that  would  put  the  com- 
plete planning  of  the  economy  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  and  their  decisions 
would  be  final.  However,  to  counteract 
this,  there  are  people  who  are  now  be- 
ginning to  speak  out  with  authority  and 
Intelligence  and  courage  against  what 
they  see  oa  the  horizon  for  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  men  is  Dr.  Stei^en 
R.  Maloney  who  teaches  English  at  the 
University  of  GecH'gia.  In  late  January  in 
Washington  he  gave  a  report  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Or- 
ganizing Committee  and  it  is  such  worth- 
while reading  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  we  may  all  benefit  from  it.  This 
article  appeared  in  ttie  Arizona  RepubUc 
and  in  the  same  edition  appeared  a  col- 
umn of  mine  that  runs  rather  regularly 
around  this  country,  indicating  disillu- 
sionment with  socialism  by  other  coun- 
tries. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Socialist  America?  Some  Won't  Settle  for 

Antthing  Less 

(By  Stei^en  R.  Maloney) 

(Dr.  Maloney  teacthee  English  at  the  Uni- 
yeraity  ol  Qwrgla.  He  Is  a  contributor  to 


National  Review,  The  Alitematdve,  and  other 
pnbUcattons.  This  Je  bis  report  on  tlie  meet- 
ing of  the  Democnttlc  SoclaUst  ^ganlzlng 
Committee  in  Waablngton  Jan.  31-Peb.  1.) 

Under  Itie  au^lces  at  tb»  Democratic 
SoclaUst  Organizing  Committee  (D80C),  a 
political  action  group  centered  in  New  York 
City,  600  sociallste  and  other  leftists  recently 
met  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Waahlngton. 

If  one  episode  sums  up  the  meeting.  It 
occurred  at  the  opening  "workshop"  on  "PuU 
Employment  and  National  Planning."  After 
a  crowd  of  perhaps  200  people  had  been 
harangued  by  Michael  Hcurlngton  (DSOC 
chairman  and  chief  theoretician)  and  Rep. 
John  Conyers,  D-Mich.,  economist  Helen 
Ginsburg  rose  to  epeak.  But  someone  bad 
neglected  to  tiu-u  on  the  microphone. 

As  Ms.  Ginsburg  returned  to  her  seat,  pre- 
sumably awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  union  elec- 
trician, an  irreverent  participant  muttered, 
"a  typical  example  of  socialist  planning." 

As  the  conference  progressed,  this  con- 
servative observer  could  only  wish  (In  vain) 
for  more  microphone  faUures.  The  self- 
righteousness,  jargon,  and  general  long- 
wlndedness  of  the  typical  socialist  orator 
makes  Hubert  Humphrey  (a  socialist  favor- 
ite) appear  a  model  of  rbetcalcal  brevity. 

As  speaker  after  speaker  assaUed  President 
Ford  and  other  "reactionaries"  for  every 
American  malady  from  tinemployment  to  our 
spiritual  malaise,  three  main  points  became 
clear. 

First,  socialist  rhetoric,  pregnant  with  the 
language  of  compassion,  gives  them  an  un- 
earned political  and  moral  advantage  over 
their  free-enterprise  opponents. 

Second,  socialist  programs  of  the  past  en- 
acted Into  law  (Including  Social  Security 
and  minimum  wage  legislati<Hi)  are  them- 
selves the  causes  of  most  of  the  problems 
from  which  the  present-day  socialists  stand 
ready  to  "rescue  us." 

Third,  having  damaged  the  competitive 
economy  of  America  through  past  actions, 
the  socialists  have  several  new,  concrete  pro- 
posals designed  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  our  capitalist  system. 

Listening  to  the  socialists  discourse  on 
matters  such  as  economic  planning,  hous- 
ing, and  energy  poUcy,  I  was  reminded  of 
the  old  question  about  what  would  happen 
if  the  Russians  took  over  the  Sahara  Desert. 
The  answer:  Nothing — for  GO  years;  and 
then  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  sand. 

Under  socialism,  one  infers  from  the  V(7ash- 
Ington  meeting,  there  would  be  a  shortage 
of  everything  except  words  and  economic 
planners. 

Socialists  in  this  Bicentennial  year  are 
concentrating — under  the  leadership  of  their 
chairman,  Mike  Harring^n — on  some  spe- 
cific goals. 

We  can  expect  an  intensive  socialist  lobby- 
ing effort  for  a  full-employment  biu,  spe- 
cifically HR  50,  the  Humphrey-Han^lns  Bill. 
In  the  sarcasm-edged  word  of  John  Conyers, 
"everyone  Is  for  full-employment,"  and  thus 
HR  50  has  picked  up  over  100  coeponsors. 

"Comrade"  (his  w<h4)  Jerry  Wvuf,  mili- 
tant president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employes, 
the  man  who  gave  us  $20,000-a-year  garbage 
collectOTs,  revealed  In  his  luncheon  speech 
that  Humphrey-Hawkins  Is  even  now  being 
"rewritten  by  the  APL-CIO."  An  Interesting 
problem:  If  one  wants  to  oppose  the  bill 
should  he  write  to  his  congressman,  or  to 
his  shop  steward? 

What  does  Hawkins-Humphrey  say?  Tliis 
"Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employment 
Act"  states  "that  all  Americans  able  and 
willing  (note  this  qualification)  to  work  have 
the  right  to  equal  opixirtunities  for  useful 
paid  employment  at  fair  rates  of  compen- 
sation." 

"Equal  opportunity"  has  become  the  new 
euphemism,  meaning:  discriminate  against 
Caucasian  males  and  hire  the  currently 
fashionable  minorities  lest  HEW  first  hufls 
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and  puffs,  and  then  blows  down  your  place 
Ql  business. 

"Useful"  certainly  does  not  mean  "laaf- 
raking,"  as  OSOC  participants  made  clear: 
high  acbool  dropouts  could  presumably  bold 
out  for  positions  as  neurosurgeons;  "fair 
rates"  means  of  course  that  those  who  do 
accept  public-serrlce  jobs  (paid  for  by  the 
public  disservice  of  higher  taxes)  would  be 
overpaid. 

Moreover,  they  would  almost  certainly  be 
Induced  both  to  join  Wurf's  union  and  also 
to  convey  their  gratitude  to  such  liberals 
as  Humphrey.  Hawkins  and  Conyert.  by  re- 
electing them  until  Americas  tricenteiinlal. 

How  does  this  bill  differ  significantly  from 
other  federal  boondoggles?  In  the  words  of 
Mike  Harrington.  "The  Employment  Act  of 
1946  said  that  the  citizen  should  have  a 
job;  Hawkins-Humphrey  holds  lh&'-  lie  or 
she  has  a  right  to  a  Job  " 

A  right,  we  might  add.  conspict;ou>ly  miss- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Constitution,  a  document 
not  much  quoted  by  the  socialists,  who  prefer 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  when  rhev 
cannot  cull  an  apt  phrase  from  the  C.jUected 
Utterances  of  Norman  Thomas. 

Our  main  potential  problem  is  i.erta!uly 
with  the  economic  aisaster  HR  50  would 
produce,  but  the  tactical  difficulty  in  defeat- 
ing such  legislation  lies,  I  iMlleve.  in  the 
language  of  the  bill.  Who  can  oppose  •full 
employment ''"  What  hard-hearted  ioul  cun 
vote  against  'equal  opportunity?" 

Jerry  Wurf.  who  modestly  eirr.led  his 
luncheon  address  'A  Voice  for  Decencv." 
spoke  glowingly  of  "the  vision  of  a  jiist 
society  at  peace  with  it.self  and  its  neigh- 
bors": this  is  the  kind  of  rhetoric,  vagne  and 
syrupy,  that  attracts  votes. 

National  security  Is  a  code-word  tor  mili- 
tarLsm  to  socialists.  Social  Security,  which 
they  claim  justly  as  one  of  their  packages. 
Is  becoming  a  code-word  for  lower  paycheck.s 
to  many  Americans.  Viewing  a  Social  Security 
trust  fund  about  to  go  Into  receivership,  and 
seeing  a  new  generation  of  wage  earners 
cynical  about  ever  receiving  their  beueflts". 
socialists  appear  to  be  accepting  the  counsel 
for  Gar  Alperovitz  who  suggests  that  we  raid 
the  general  fund  for  mere  social  security 
revenues. 

(In  this  regard,  a  correspondent  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal  suggests  that  wlien  the 
well  is  dry  putting  another  bucket  down 
win  not  help.) 

The  economic  consensus  at  the  conference 
seemed  to  be  that  we  should  raise  taxes  on 
the  ■  malefactors  of  great  wealth"  and  the 
corporations;  freeze  corporate  profits;  and 
Increase  wages.  We  are.  In  short,  to  paralyze 
the  free-enterprise  system  and  then,  pre- 
sumably, have  the  socialists  call  another 
conference  to  criticize  it  for  not  producing 
full  employment. 

American  socialists  are  prepared  to  move 
gradually  toward  their  goal  of  the  lotal  na- 
tionalization of  American  in^lustry,  Iheir 
ultimate  alm.=?  are  sugge.-ted  by  the  enthu- 
siastic response  given  visitor  Clive  Jenkins, 
prominent  Britisi.  Laborite  and  Trade  Union 
Congress  oRiclal.  He  announced  the  ne.xt  stf-p 
for  Britain  would  entail  •shipbuilding  and 
ship-repair  to  be  taken  into  ptiblic  owner- 
ship " 

Socialists  chatter  constantly  about  their 
devotion  to  the  workers,  to  the  blacks,  to 
the  People.  But  there  were  few  black  faces 
in  Washington,  and  few  of  the  begrimed 
6ng,ernall3.  seamed  hands,  and  bent  backs 
one  traditionally  assoclate.s  wii,h  working 
men." 

The  participants  in  Wa.'-hlngton  included 
a  disproportionate  number  of  academic 
economists  and  sociologist*?,  of  bureaucrats, 
and  of  foundation  and  unlon-iunded  "re- 
searchers and  strategists."  People,  that  Is, 
who  listed  their  employers  as  "The  National 
Committee  for  Tax  Justice"  or  "The  Institute 


for  the  Study  of  Sane  and  Humane  Health 
Care." 

In  short,  these  people  are  those  planners 
and  implementers  who  would  benefit  moat 
from  a  centralized,  bureaucratized,  ■oclallzed 
America.  Thus,  their  own  potential  unem- 
ployment problem  would  be  solved  by  the 
election  of,  say,  Fred  Harris;  they  could  re- 
order priorities,  redistribute  wealth,  and 
rewrite  position  papers  to  their  hearts'  de- 
light 

N'onprcducers  e.xcept  In  the  area  of  poUtl- 
citl  and  economic  jargon,  these  socialists  do 
"have  a  dream"  as  they  often  say  But  it  is 
a  dream  of  personal  preferment  and  gov- 
ernmentiil  regulation  tliat  would  be  a  night- 
mare for  the  rest  of  us 

SoclaU.sts  seem  to  believe  ttiat  wealth  (that 
is.  capital)  is  created  ex  nlhilo  (from 
nothing),  like  the  universe  ir.  Genesis.  As 
I  mentioned,  they  have  expropriated  term.'j 
sucii  as  security,  health,  and  equalitj.  '  thus 
tillowing  them  to  feel  solf-rlghteous. 

Ttie  yoi.np  British  Journalist.  Cllve  Welch, 
recently  described  the  typical  socialist  (in 
T.if   .Alternative)  : 

"He  does  not  see  poverty  and  toll  as  the 
natural  or  original  state  of  atfalrs.  In  which 
capitalism  found  nearly  evervbr.dy  and  from 
which  It  has  resctied  many  No.  it  is  poverty 
that  lids  to  be  explained  .  He  is  not 
Hstoiashed  tliat  tshums  of  wciilil.  and  culture 
should  slowly  have  risen  from  the  sea  of 
savagery,  but  vexed  tliat  clvUl/tatlon  Is  not 
universal  and  evenly  spread  " 

Wurf  quoted  with  approval  the  old  quip 
about  T.  liberal  being  a  man  with  both  feet 
planted  firmly  in  the  air:  en  the  evider.ce 
of  the  SDOC  conference,  a  socialist  Is  a  man 
with  one  loi^  planted  in  his  mouth — and 
one  hand  In  your  pocket. 

However,  the  soclali.sts  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  enduring  boring  rhetrirlc  and 
for  "sltzkreiglng"  that  would  stund  thpni 
well  in  such  thinps  as  Democratic  precinct 
caucuses  Derek  Shearer,  campaign  manager 
for  California  senatorial  caii-.lidate  Tom 
Hayden  (Mr  J.xnc  Fondu)  told  the  i;roup. 
'we  have  to  use  every  political  trick  and 
device  to  build  a  ttrsss  roots  movement"  iSo 
much  for  the  post -Watergate  morality  !j 

We  conservative  defenders  of  free-enter- 
prife  must  of  coursf.  respond  That  is.  we 
must  exercl.se  what  the  socialists  call  our 
"negativism."  our  "cruel  priorities."  by  de- 
feating Hawkins-Humphrey,  which  will,  if 
passed,  s'-rely  turn  us  Into  a  nation  of  leaf- 
rakers. 

More  than  this,  we  must  regain  the 
riietorlcal  and  moral  advantage.  We  can 
demonstrate  that  nothing  h.is  contributed  so 
much  to  the  health,  security,  and  equality 
(of  dignity  and  respect)  of  Americans  so 
much  as  the  free -enterprise  system:  we  must 
reject — l:i  word  and  action — the  socialist 
"Vision"  of  Heaven  on  Earth,  which  lead.s. 
as  Orwell  said,  only  to  "paradise  of  little  fat 
men"  or.  alternatively,  to  the  nightmare 
world  of   1984 


THE   NEED  FOR   GREATER   PIS'^AL 
RESPONSIBILITY  IV  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
.swift  congressional  action  on  S.  2925.  the 
Government  Economy  and  Spending  Re- 
form Act,  which  I  am  cosponsoring.  This 
much  needed  legislation  would  require 
Congress  to  reexamine  all  Government 
progiams  every  4  years  to  see  whether 
they  are  really  doing  the  job  they  were 
intended  to  do.  Fimding  would  be  ended 
for  ineff!?ctive  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
help  cut  big  Government  down  to  size 
by  eliminating  waste  and  duplication. 
Congress  has  simply  failed  to  take  suf- 


ficient steps  to  eliminate  wasteful  spend- 
ing and  curb  the  giant  bureaucracy.  Con- 
tinued congressional  inaction  In  address- 
ing this  serious  problem  Is  unacceptable. 

Today  there  are  about  1,000  categori- 
cal programs  administered  by  54  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Ten  agencies,  for  example, 
administer  some  230  different  health 
program.s.  With  such  a  multiplicity  of 
program.^,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  questioning 
more  and  more  whether  they  are  really 
getting  the  dollar's  worth  for  their  tax 
dollars  sent  to  Washington. 

It  has  become  common  practice  here 
in  Washington  to  keep  appropriating 
more  money  for  a  program  simply  be- 
cause it  existed  the  year  before.  But  the 
American  people  are  no  longer  content 
to  id!y  watch  the  Govermnent  haphaz- 
ardly throw  tlieir  tax  dollars  into  areas 
that  give  the  public  httle  or  no  results, 
liistead  of  adding  one  new  program  after 
another,  we  should  backtrack  and  evalu- 
ate tho.f  programs  already  created  to 
dcnermir.c  v.hcther  there  is,  in  fact,  any 
.Hi^tificaliun  for  their  continuation. 

I  believ'j  the  Senate  should  act  favor- 
ably on  the  Government  Economy  and 
Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976  which  calls 
for  a  regular  congressional  review  and 
reauthorization  of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  4  years  to  see  whether  tliey 
are  a<-'complishing  their  purposes.  Those 
programs  not  reauthorL^ed  v.ould  be  ter- 
minated, with  the  exception  of  interest 
payment  en  the  national  debt  and  pro- 
f4iams  under  which  individuals  make 
payments  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
expectation  of  later  compensation.  This 
yroun  would  include  social  security,  rail- 
road retirement,  civil  service  retirement, 
and  medicare.  But,  regardless  of  how  lit- 
tle the  cost  is  for  a  particular  program, 
it  would  still  be  subject  to  this  review 
process.  When  the  taxpayei's  money  is 
involved,  we  as  legislators  cannot  be  too 
frugal,  nor  can  we  afford  to  let  small 
excesses  go  unnoticed. 

A  desirable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
fact  that  programs  with  similar  func- 
tions would  be  grouped  together  and 
sched'iiled  to  come  up  for  reauthorization 
within  the  same  4-year  cycle.  Therefore, 
programs  would  be  examined  side  by 
.side,  and  any  duplicate  or  overlapping 
asi  ects  would  be  readily  apparent. 

When  reviewing  budget  allotments  for 
Government  programs,  Congress  must 
breaK  itself  of  the  habit  of  mechanically 
approving  the  status  quo.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  reverse  that  procedure 
by  requirinf^  the  committees  of  toth  the 
House  and  Senate  to  conduct  a  zero 
base  re\iew.  This  concept  operates  by 
flis:  assessing  how  a  program  would 
function  without  any  additional  expendi- 
tures, and  then  by  progressing  through  a 
series  of  e\aluations  of  the  same  program 
with  incremental  levels  of  expenditmes. 

If  a  committee  of  Congre.'^s  recom- 
mends that  funds  be  authorized  for  a 
program  that  has  been  Identified  as 
being  similar  in  objectives  to  another 
one,  the  members  must  submit  a  detailed 
report  justifying  their  actions  and  ex- 
plaining how  any  duplication  will  be 
avoided.  To  aid  the  committees  in  their 
evaluations,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
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fice  would  be  required  to  provide  th«n 
with  flnapclal  audits  of  the  program 
being  reviewed.  Under  the  legtelatbm,  the 
GAO  would  also  perform  a  one-time  duty 
of  pinpointing  Inactive  programs  In  order 
that  the  committee  might  focus  on  areas 
of  possible  consolidation  or  elimination. 
As  an  enforcement  measure,  any  bill  au- 
thorizing expenditures  for  a  Federal 
program  would  not  be  considered  In  order 
by  either  House  unless  It  were  accom- 
panied by  its  «ero  base  review  and  re- 
lated evaluation  report. 

As  an  added  check  for  wasteful  spend- 
ing, the  legislation  would  be  extended  to 
include  the  executive  branch.  Before  sub- 
mitting the  President's  budget  message, 
the  executive  branch  wotdd  likewise  be 
required  to  conduct  a  zero  base  review  of 
all  Government  programs  and  activities 
slated  for  termination  In  the  year  ahead. 
In  his  annual  budget,  the  President  must 
evaluate  how  effectively  any  program 
achieved  Its  objectives  originally  set  In 
the  previous  budget. 

The  bill  also  ctates  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  must  make  a  followup  analy- 
sis at  least  every  6  months  of  any  pro- 
gram which  the  QAO  has  found  not 
meeting  Its  objectives.  In  order  to  speed 
up  the  elimination  process  of  Ineffective 
programs,  the  Comptroller  General 
would  submit  a  report  to  Congress  before 
July  1.  1977,  specif 3^ng  any  dupUcatlve 
programs  and  those  for  which  no  out- 
lays have  been  made  in  the  last  2  fiscal 
years.  The  appropriate  congressional 
committee  would  then  be  responsible  for 
taking  corrective  action. 

Fiuthermore,  the  legislation  sets  up 
a  logical  timetable  for  carrying  out  the 
zero  base  review  and  evaluation,  as  well 
as  establishes  a  schedule  for  termina- 
tion of  Inactive  programs. 

It  has  become  a  well-worn  phrase  to 
say  that  we  must  cut  down  on  the  size 
of  big  government.  But  until  we  devise 
some  orderly  plan  for  eliminating  this 
excess  bureaucracy,  we  will  continue  to 
hear  that  phrase.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  keep  plodding  forward  with  our 
day-to-day  bisiness  without  looking 
back  over  our  ptist  business.  What  Is  long 
overdue  is  a  realistic  appraisal  of  all 
Government  programs  created  In  the 
past  that  are  now  being  perpetuated,  to 
see  how  applicable  they  are  today.  It  Is 
important  that  we  concentrate  on  weed- 
ing out  those  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  We  owe  It  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  to  be  more  cautious  about 
where  we  channel  their  tax  money.  Only 
those  programs  that  have  proven  to  be 
functional  and  productive  deserve  to  re- 
ceive continued  fimdlng. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  frame- 
v'ork  within  which  Congress  can  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  of  all  Federal 
programs  and  activities.  What  Is  more 
important  Is  that  it  will  Insure  this  wUl 
be  done  on  a  regular  basis.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  reassiu-ing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  that  their  representatives  In 
Congress  have  more  control  over  the 
Federal  budget  and  could  Insure  that  tax 
dollars  are  spent  in  the  most  effective 
way. 


COMMONBENBE  VERSDB  HOX^LOOY 
IN  BRITISH  POLITICS 

Mr.  BROCEL  Mr.  President,  Colum- 
nist William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  has  been 
writing  from  London,  and  has  offered  an 
article  entitled,  "Commonsense  versus 
Ideology  in  British  Politics."  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  improve  with  any  of  my 
words  that  title.  However,  we  In  this 
country  can  take  it  to  heart.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Buckley's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderwi  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMKONSENSE  Versus  Ideology  in   Britisk 

Pouncs 

(By  VnUiam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

London. — Mr.  Denis  Healey,  who  is  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  the  Socialist  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Wilson,  Is  plagued  by  the  awful 
seductions  of  conmion  sense,  which  are  fatal 
to  the  fantasies  of  Ideology.  As  a  faithful  ad- 
vocate of  socialism,  he  manages  a  fine  per- 
formance when  on  duty,  and  you  can  sit 
t>ack  and  relax  in  professional  admiration, 
much  as  you  might  in  bearing  I^ee  BaUey 
make  the  case  for  the  Boston  Strangler. 

But  when  Mr.  Healey  Is  engaged  in  formti  - 
lating  policy,  he  Is  required  to  yield  to  the 
vector  of  forces:  England  Is  going  broke, 
her  inflation  Is  wUd,  the  morale  of  the  mer- 
chant class  Is  shot,  the  taxation  schediUe  Is 
sadistic  and  unprofitable. 

In  a  recent  seizure  of  exasperation  against 
ideologues  on  his  left  who  clamored  for  more 
taxation  of  the  "rich,"  Mr.  Healey  pointed 
out  that  if  he  were  to  confiscate  100  per  cent 
<rf  the  income  of  every  Englishman  earning 
more  than  12,000  pounds  (•24.000)  it  would 
not  raise  money  sufBclent  to  pay  1  per  cent 
of  the  national  budget. 

More  and  more  Mr.  Healey  sottnds  like 
the  man  who  Justifies  the  necessity  for  set- 
ting fire  to  the  house  whUe  doing  every- 
thing he  can,  discreetly,  to  put  It  out.  It  is 
a  Jt^gler^  act,  from  which  the  poor  British 
can  take  only  the  consolation  that  nowadays 
most  of  the  rhetoric  is  left-oriented  whUe 
the  deeds  are  conservative-minded.  The 
trades  unions  have  been  forced  to  ask  for 
only  moderate  pay  increases,  there  Is  talk 
of  diminished  taxation  and  there  are  high 
hopes  that  by  letting  the  povmd  suffer  the 
discipline  of  the  fioat,  the  trade  deficit 
will  reverse. 

By  contrast  with  Healey,  the  singular 
emotional  event  of  the  week  was  Lord 
George-Brown's  statement  that  he  had  had 
It  with  the  Labor  Party.  A  proximate  cause 
of  Brown's  defection  was  a  single  broadcast 
by  Solzhenltsyn,  said  to  have  been  the  most 
stirring  forensic  experience  by  a  foreigner 
since  Oarlbaldi  mobilized  England  on  the 
side  of  Italian  aggiomamento.  George-Brown 
has  always  been  an  interesting  man.  In  part 
because  of  the  piirlty  of  both  his  virtues  and 
his  vices.  It  was  in  the  tradition  of  Ernest 
Bevln,  a  child  of  the  labor  movement  whose 
eyes  were  trained  on  socialism  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  liberation  of  the  Individual. 

Brown  was  made  foreign  minister  by  Har- 
old Wilson  on  two  separate  occasions,  but 
l06t  his  post  because  he  could  not,  after  a 
while,  manage  to  win  even  the  safest  seat. 
This  was  in  pari,  owing  to  his  unabashed 
devotion  to  the  grape,  which  he  is  frank  in 
considering  to  be,  even  ahead  of  the  dog, 
man's  very  best  friend. 

Accordingly,  after  Ustening  to  the  speech 
by  Solzhenltsyn,  after  enduring  the  latest 
assault  ati  private  Uberty — the  government- 
backed  closed  shop  bill — and  the  coinciden- 


tal death  of  a  beloved  father,  he  called  a 
rather  boozy  press  conference  at  which,  how- 
ever, lie  qioke  of  the  Ideals  that  many  years 
ago  had  brought  him  to  socialism :  the  quest 
for  Uberty. 

These  IdeaU,  he  said,  were  no  longer  being 
served  by  the  Labor  Party,  from  which  be 
said.  Just  before  falling  on  his  face,  he  now 
chose  to  disassociate  himself.  ParadoxlcaUy, 
he  has  at  least  earned  that  financial  security 
the  socialists  have  wanted  for  everyone.  Mr, 
WUson  stuck  him  In  the  House  of  Lords 
where,  characteristicaUy,  Instead  of  choos- 
ing to  caU  himself  something  like  Lord 
George  of  Wick  Hampshire,  be  renamed  him- 
self, simply  Lord  George-Brown. 

Though,  come  to  think  of  it,  he  is  not 
entirely  safe.  The  left  wing  of  the  Socialist 
party  continues  in  its  ravenous  search  for 
neglected  liberties  and  traditions  to  obUter- 
ate.  Anthony  Wedgwood  Beim,  who  wlU  not 
t>e  happy  luitU  he  has  nationalized  the  swam> 
in  Windsor  Park,  proposes  yet  another  as- 
sault on  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Inciden- 
taUy  on  the  monarchy. 

The  Young  Socialists,  in  their  newest  res- 
olution, have  come  up  with  a  marvelous 
idea,  for  limiting  criticism  of  themselves  and 
other  Socialists.  Simply  a)  nationalize  the 
uea'spapers,  and  b)  Instruct  printers  to  re- 
move editorial  copy  ofiensive  to  them.  Why 
didn't  we  think  of  tliat?  Perhaps  I  can  per- 
suade the  sainted  Jimlor  senator  from  New 
Tork  to  pass  a  bill  nationalizing  book  re- 
viewers. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  SENATOR 
MIKE    MANSFIELD 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  orily  since 
January  of  1975,  but  even  In  that  brief 
period  of  time  I  have  learned  to  appreci- 
ate and  respect  tlie  qualities  of  leader- 
ship demonstrated  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield).  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  me  liiat  his  tenure  as  majority 
leader  will  overlap  with  my  own  service 
in  this  body  for  only  2  years,  the  term 
of  the  94th  Congress.  I  coimt  myself  for- 
tunate, however,  to  have  served  under 
his  leadership,  even  for  so  brief  a  period 
of  time. 

Senator  Mansfield's  greatest  contri- 
bution, from  my  own  personal  point  of 
view,  has  been  his  insistence  that  each 
Member  of  this  body,  whatever  his  se- 
niority or  position,  is  an  equal.  This 
equality  Includes  even  the  Members  of 
the  leadership  themselves,  and  he  has 
been  careful  to  conduct  himself  not  as  a 
director  or  a  superior  of  his  fellows,  but 
rather  as  first  among  equals. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  unique 
things  about  Mike  Mansfield.  He  has 
been  majority  leader  of  the  D.S.  Senate 
for  15  years,  longer  than  any  other  per- 
son. He  has  served  in  three  major 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
coimtry,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  a  record  that  I  feel  sure  is 
tmparalleled.  He  became  majority  whip 
in  his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  thus  re- 
futing in  the  most  impressive  maimer 
possible  the  outdated  proposition  that 
freshmen  Senators  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  styles 
of  leadership,  some  more  assertive  than 
other.?.  Each  of  these  styles  has  its  own 
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virtlies.  and  each  is  prod'.icti\e  in  it-s  own 
way.  The  Mansfield  stjie  of  leadership 
has  been  gentle  without  being  weak, 
courteous  without  being  subsei-vlent. 
strong  without  being  oppressive.  He  has 
led  by  persuasion  rather  than  compul- 
sion, and  his  name  ha^  become  .'ynony- 
mous  with  inte^ty. 

I  join  with  an  the  people  of  this  roun- 
try  in  thanking  the  State  of  Montana 
for  permitting  Senator  Mansfield  to 
serve  it  and  the  Nation  in  Congress  .^ince 
1943. 


AMERICANS  COME  HOME  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  last  two  American  service- 
men to  lo.se  their  live5  in  the  Indochina 
war  came  home  to  rest,  and  w  ith  fnll  mil- 
itary honors,  the  bodies  of  Cpl.  Charles 
McMahon.  Jr.,  of  Woburn.  Mass,  and 
Lauce  Cpl.  Dai-uiu  L.  Judge,  of  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa,  were  buried  in  their  home- 
towns by  their  families  and  friends. 

These  two  young  marines,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  last  hours  of  tlie  Auieri- 
can  presence  in  Vietnam,  des'^rve  our 
country's  high  honor,  .^.nd  th°ir  sarnfice 
a.s  the  sacrifice  of  the  many  thousands 
of  other  servicemen  before  tliem.  w  ill  for- 
ever be  remembered  by  the  .American 
people 

The  circiunstances  surx-oanding  the 
deaths  of  the^e  two  young  men  were  es- 
peciallj'  tragic.  And  during  ihe  chao.> 
and  confusion  of  ilie  evacuation  of  Sai- 
gon, theii"  remains  were  someho'v  left  be- 
hind. When  the  parent.-,  of  tiie  Woburn 
marine  learned  of  thi.s.  the:  telephoned 
me  to  ask  niy  a.^sistance  in  having  the 
remains  of  their  son  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  burial. 

Throughout  the  many  moiah-  which 
followed — months  of  frustration  and  an- 
guish— to  these  parent:^  —I  pursued  their 
request  through  every  appropriate  chan- 
nel, and  I  appealed  directly  to  the 
Honorable  Nguyen  Thi  Biijli,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  tiie  ProvLsional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Honorable  Nguyen  E>uy 
Trinh.  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnao:  tor  their  un- 
derstanding and  help. 

In  December  and  Jantiary.  I  received 
favorable  replies  from  botii  mmistei-s. 
who  indicated  th-it  arrangement.^  were 
underway  by  the  competent  authoritie.'^ 
of  their  fcovermnenis  to  facilitate  the  re- 
patriation of  the  remains  of  the  two 
marines.  In  Pebruaiy  my  personal  rep- 
resentatives traveled  to  Southeast  .'Vsia 
to  undertake  the  repatriation,  which  was 
accomplished  iis  Saigon,  on  Feb  uarv  2:'. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commis-Moner  for  Refut^pe--. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  know  th;U  th-?^  Mc- 
Mshor  family  feel<;.  as  I  do  deep  g-ati  ■ 
tude  over  the  repatriation  This  was  an 
important  humanitarian  art  and  a  .-irr- 
nificant  gasture  of  "goodwill  by  the  Vi^^t- 
nam  authorities.  And.  a.s  I  stated  in  my 
recent  corr«pof>dence  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers;  I  am  hopeful  that  the  repa- 
triations will  serve  as  pnother  step  in 
building  better  relations  l)et\veen  the 
American  and  Victname'c  people,  espe- 


cially today  when  our  peoples  are  at 
peace. 

Americans  have  already  acknowledged 
with  appreciation  the  repatriation  by 
Vietnamese  authorities  of  the  American 
missionaries  and  others  caught  in  tlie 
conflict  a  year  ago  in  South  Vietnam. 
And  they  iiave  also  acknowledged  with 
appreciation  tiie  repatriation  of  the  re- 
mains of  three  Ameiican  pilots  previ- 
ously mj.ssing  in  action,  whose  names 
were  sent  to  me  last  April. 

Mr.  President.  I  vvould  like  to  cmnmend 
the  Vietname.-.e  for  their  re.punse  to  the 
humanitarian  appeals  of  the  -American 
people,  a  lid  would  like  to  -l-.arc  with  the 
Senate  the  repatriatiua  document  .signed 
in  Saigon  or.  February  22.  and.  in  special 
tribute  to  Coiporal  McMahon  from  Mas- 
si— hu^ett;-,  a  number  of  articles  relating 
to  hi.-,  return.  I  as^:  tmanimous  consent 
that    thi.-;    material    be    piinted    in    the 

R.KCOHD. 

There  bemg  no  oUiei'tioM,  tlie  mate- 
'ial  was  ordered  to  be  rjrmted  in  the 
Resord.  a.-^  follows : 

r*T!l-:ES-VrEIiM.    OF   TITE    H.A.ND!.    C    O.  ER    O,    Tn"" 

Rem.mn-:, 

:.  O'l  February  22.  19'6.  «t  Ta.i  Sou  Nhut 
aiip-jrt.  the  RSV  0.'!i.;e  in  ibur,>e  of  beekiiig 
lufonnatioii  alx)  u  nus&int;  j.i€rscjuiel  hauded 
over  the  renjaiua  of  the  lolJov.'iiig  1*0  (2) 
US.  niaiUies  whi..  \otl  tlielr  live...  <ju  April  29. 
1975  A'  Tiin  Sen  N.\uL  airport  ,0  the  repre- 
sentative or  tr.S.  Senator  Edwai-d  M 
Kenued> : 

1.  Judge.  Dar  vUi  Lee 

2  McMalwn.  Charles.  Jr. 
I.  The  icpre.seijtative  ot  SPiiator  Edward 
M  Kennedy  has  received  i'!l  the  reiiiain.s  of 
the  1*0  (2)  aiariiies  iiieuiik>j.ed  above  111  the 
Ij'-f.spii'p  a. id  Willi  the  assiifaiice  iu  trans- 
port ilion  01  the  Office  of  ihe  United  N'a-aoi'-, 
Higii  Cciiinii.SBiouer  for  Relugoes. 

Si?neu  at  Ta.i  Sou  Mhui.  FetruarN  22. 
1976 

Kor  U.S.  Senator  ICdward  M  Keiiii'-dv: 
,  Dale  S.  deHaaii. 

For  the  UN_H.C.R..   Darryl  Ny;m  Han. 

For  the  nav  Office  in  charge  of  seekuig 
iiilorniafioii  ,ih<jnt  ni..-s:r.g  per  onne:  Tnnh 
Van  Anh. 

I  From  the  Boston  Herald-American.  Mar,  4. 

1976.) 
M  iRlNt  .s   LoN.i   J'lUP.MiY    H' •■-•.!    Ends:    VoW 

TO    His    MOTHFR    Ftn  FILLED 

I  By  Bob  Ketlpy) 

The  luiij;  journey  hoirie  ei-.ded  yesterday 
fur  .MariiiC  Cpl.  Charles  McMahou.  Jr.,  of 
Wtibiiru. 

ni.s  far.iiU  w.i;  hed  in  sil?:icc  as  tlic  .steeJ- 
.,1V.  flag  draped  c.i.sket  containing  the  re- 
:nai!is  of  the  21-ye.ir-oId  Marii.e — orie  of  the 
.:is".  Lwo  .Americans  lo  die  in  the  Vietnam 
'•''.ir— was  removed  from  the  targo  hold  of 
.irr.eri^aa  .Milines  fight  160  and  transferred 
to  a  hears? 

Mon^eiits  1:  ter.  hi;  ni.-.-'.ier.  .\Ti-s.  Edna  Mc- 
1  i!-o:i  wiped  .Twaj  tears  and  .sobbed  softly: 
My  boy  said  he  'Aould  mme  home  and  I 
';ne».  h*-  would." 

Thn.s  th?  ten-month  ordeal  for  the  Mc- 
Mahon familv  came  to  an  f-nrt  on  a  odd. 
slee'-rovored  r>inwnv  apron  at  tK>i;Hn  Air- 
port 

i.:is'  Apr.!  2'^  on  the  ev  of  the  .Imeriran 
evacoatlon  from  Salmon  Mc.VIahon.  of  51 
Montvale  .vve  ,  and  Lance  Cp!  Darwin  Lee 
J;irt:?e.  19.  of  Mar«vh*llt<i-.vn.  Iowa,  were  killed 
.n  u  rx'ket:  attack  on  Tai.  Hon  Nhut. 

I'l  rJie  roiii'u.sion  thai  accompanied  the 
-\iner:vau  wit."- Jra-wu!.  ti  e  bodie.s  cf  the  two 
•.oiii.f;  ^Ia^Ul••.-,  were  left  bohi..'.i. 

The  AfcMahn  .  family  ap^iealed  lo  .Sen.  Ed- 
vr.irri  y.    Kcai'pfl'  for  ti''  p  in  reinrnirg  their 


Aona  body,  bui  it  wasn't  until  last  December 
that  Kennedy  was  informed  by  tbe  Provision- 
al Revolutionary  Oovernment  la  Vietnam 
that  the  t>odies  could  be  repatriated. 

The  bodies  were  flown  to  CalUoruia  Mon- 
day. The  final  leg  of  the  long  trip  home  was 
completed  yesterday  with  MeMahon's  uncle 
Air  Forcp  .Sgi.  Francis  McMahon,  serving  at. 

0  ifort. 

A  Marine  Corps  bouor  gruaid  was  present, 
with  family  members  and  Sen.  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  McMahon  said  she  had  never  given 
up  hope  her  son  would  be  returned  home. 

•Thaf.s  why  we  never  had  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  him.  I  m  glad  Ifs  over  and  he  Is  back 
home  with  ws  where  he  belongs,"  slie  said. 

Moments  after  the  hoaor  gaard  had  placed 
the  casket  Inside  the  bearae,  McliCahon's 
youngest  brother,  18-year-oId  Marine  Lance 
Cpl.  Scott  .McMahon  asked  that  the  door 
be  reopened 

bcoiL.  die^seii  in  full  uniform.  Is  confined 
to  a  •.vhcp'rhalr  a--  a  result  of  Injuries  re- 
"ened  last  sumni-T  in  a  West  Coast  auto- 
mobile a'-(  ident. 

He  wa.s  vslieeh-d  t/)  the  rear  of  the  hearse 
Silt    motioniesfi    several    minutes    and    then 
raised  hi^  hand  In  a  final  .salute  to  his  fallen 
■  rotler. 

Fnll  nMlitiir;-  honors  will  be  accorded  Sai- 
urdav  'Alth  .services  at  11  in  the  i'lrst  Con- 
gressional Church.  Main  St.,  Wobom.  Inter- 
ment will  b>  lu  Woodbiook  Cemetery.  Wo- 
bu'-n. 

He  -^as  a  Marlj:.e.  There's  nothing  more 
to  sav,'   said  the  yoiiug  ^tarine's  uncle. 

I  From   'he  Boslou  Globe.  Mar    7.   197ii| 

('..ppviRAt.    McMahon    BT7nin>—  ■  Homf    Wii  h 

Us" 

I  By  John  F.  Cullen) 

It  wa  ■  II  o'clock  yesterday  morruiig  when 

1  ho  hr'l.--,  lUop  the  First  CongregatioBal 
Chr.rch  lu  Wobiu'n  center  began  to  toll 
slowly  for  Marine  Cpl.  Charles  McMahon.  Jr  . 
the  last  Americ.TU  tilled  In  Vietnam  to  be 
burled 

"This  ends  a  bloody  period  in  our  history 
and  I'm  glad  its  over.  I'm  glad  he's  home 
with  uB,"  said  Chairles  McMahon,  Sr .  tlie 
Marine's  fatlier,  after  the  funeral. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  crisp  a.s  six 
Maiines  wearing  full  dress  blue.^,  carried  Cpl 
MeMahon's  flag-draped  carltet  Into  the  100- 
i ear-old  church. 

AorosB  the  street  in  the  center  of  tliis  city 
some  200  persons  stood  motiouleBS.  Traitic  in 
the  normally  busy  square  was  at  a  lialt.  The 
only  sounds  were  the  pealing  bells  and  the 
will  t  going  through  the  trees  in  the  church 
jara. 

Charles  McMahon.  St..  his  wife,  Ertna,  their 
daughter.  Susan,  and  their  son,  Michael, 
alighted  f'r>in  the  black  limousine  They 
•^tood  on  the  sidewalk  and  watcbed  their 
other  son.  S<;ott,  throw  his  anas  around  two 
Marines  ai.  they  hfted  him  from  the  front 
seat  of  liie  cai-.  Two  other  Marines  pushed 
dc..i>-ts  wheelchair  beside  the  car  door.  Gently 
the  soldier.:  plaoo'I  the  young  man  In  the 
chair 

Dunn;:  the  next  fetv  seconds  the  Marines 
helppfi  .Stott  adjust  his  full  dress  Marine 
C'orp.-  uniform.  He  Is  paralysed  from  the 
waiBt  down  because  of  an  auto  accident  in 
aeptembor  at  Caiup  Pendleton  in  California. 
Scott  had  e.iltsted  in  the  Marines,  two 
months  after  h!-:  brother's  death  In  .^prll 
1075. 

The  family  moved  inside  the  church  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  twi.<rtlng  stairs.  Pour- 
teen  Marines  at  rigid  attention  flasiked 
either  side  of  tfie  staircase. 

Sf^oti,   was  earned  into  the  churdi. 

Cpl.  .MeMahon's  casket  was  ptlaced  before 
•  e  iiUar  His  family  was  a  few  feet  away. 
;  col.  '^at  alone  in  Uie  center  of  the  aisle 
directly  m  front  of  t|ie  casket. 

Sunshine  seeped  iiito  the  church.  It  was 
ii'-ady  full    In  the  bllcony  news  perFons  be- 
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^an  Jotting  down  notes  wbll*  pliotograplien 
moved  about  taking  plcturM. 

Rev.  Stuart  Nutter,  tha  pavtw.  begMi  tlM 
services.  He  asked  Charlea  OhutfiMr.  Xbm  ax- 
ecutive  director  at  the  Woburn  Boya  Oliib  to 
give  the  eulogy. 

"Today  we  are  honoring  a  young  num  who 
gave  his  life  so  we  may  fulfill  ours.  Knowing 
Charlie  as  I  did.  I  can  assure  you  he  did 
this  not  as  a  hero  but  only  as  a  Job  that 
had  to  be  done." 

Gardner's  voice  began  to  crack. 

He  paused  for  a  second  and  continued, 
"The  success  of  life  Is  not  measured  tn  terms 
of  years.  It  Is  not  the  length  but  the  quality 
that  Is  the  measure  of  man.  sucoees  is  not 
measured  in  terms  of  wealth  or  promi- 
nence or  notoriety.  It  is  by  the  quality  and 
the  contributions  we  have  made  to  (a«ate 
a  better  world  that  we  are  measured. 

"By  this  measurement  Charles  was  a 
giant." 

For  Charlie  the  big  people  in  his  life  were 
the  underprivileged,  the  delinquents  and  kids 
In  need,  he  said: 

"From  this  service  and  in  love  and  memmy 
for  the  young  man,  let  It  echo  in  this  whole 
town,  in  tbe  homes,  in  the  schools,  on  the 
corners,  to  tbe  old  and  the  young  that 
there  be  no  more  violence,  no  more  weapons, 
no  more  hurts,  no  more  deaths  .  .  .  and  no 
more  wars,"  he  said. 

"Let  us  all  live  in  peace." 

The  church  services  lasted  25  minutes. 

Then  Cpl.  MeMahon's  coffin  was  placed 
back  into  the  hearse.  Three  Marines  on  either 
side.  Less  than  30  feet  away.  16  Marines  stood 
at  attention  in  the  middle  of  Main  street. 
They  were  to  lead  the  funeral  procession. 

The  crowd  lining  the  sidewalk  had  swelled. 
Men  held  children  on  top  of  their  shoulders. 
Merchants  bad  temporarily  closed  their  stores 
to  watch  There  was  silence  on  Main  street 
as  the  procession  began  its  slow  trek  of  about 
a  mile  to  tbe  soldiers'  lot  at  Woodbrook 
Cemetery  opposite  Woburn  High  School. 

It  took  the  procession  20  minutes  to  reach 
the  grave  site.  A  sparse  crowd  lined  the 
streets  to  the  cemetery. 

At  graveside  more  tbiian  300  persons  formed 
a  circle  around  the  six  Marines  who  were 
holding  the  American  flag  over  Cpl.  Me- 
Mahon's casket. 

On  a  knoll  100  feet  away  13  more  Marines 
stood  still,  their  rifles  braced  close  against 
their  bodies. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nutter  led  the  mourners  in  prayer 
and  asked  Ood  to  give  the  McMahons  the 
strength  t3  face  their  loss. 

Then  Marine  Capt.  Michael  Malouey 
raised  bis  hand,  signaling  tbe  detail  of 
Marines  standing  on  the  knoll. 

Tlie  soldiers  raised  their  rifles  skyward  and 
fired  three  rounds  into  tbe  air.  Then  their 
rifles  were  placed  at  their  sides  iu  military 
precision. 

Three  buglers  began  to  play  taps.  It  cre- 
ated an  echoing  effect. 

When  they  concluded,  the  six  Marines 
held  the  American  flag  over  the  casket,  fended 
it  and  handed  It  to  Capt.  Maloney. 

Capt.  Maloney  saluted  the  McMahons,  then 
banded  Mrs.  McMahon  the  flag.  People  beg;an 
to  leave. 

Cpl.  McMsdion'B  death  came  less  than  12 
hours  before  the  flnal  evacuation  of  Ameri- 
cans from  Saigon  began.  He  was  21. 

Three  weeks  before  his  death,  Cpl.  McMa- 
hon graduated  top  in  his  class  at  Marine 
Embassy  School  In  Washington,  D.C. 

On  April  6,  1976,  he  had  attended  the  Wo- 
burn Boys'  Club  dinner.  He  was  on  leave  af- 
ter serving  a  brief  period  as  an  embassy  guard 
for  the  consular  corps  in  Washington.  He 
attended  the  banquet  In  full  dress  blues. 

He  departed  from  his  hometown  12  days 
later,  telling  friends  he  was  scheduled  for 
duty  in  Lima.  Peru,  at  the  VB.  Bmbaaay 
there.  However,  a  last  minute  change  in  hla 
orders  sent  htm  to  Hawaii.  He  was  going  to 
Vietnam. 


Be  talkad  with  bis  famUy  trran  HawaU. 
That  was  the  last  time  anyone  heard  from 


Twvlva  (lays  after  his  diqiarturs  from  Wo- 
hura.  on  April  2».  1978.  Cpl.  McMahon.  Jr., 
waskiUed  In  an  artillery  and  roclcet  attack  on 
Tan  Bon  Mhut  Air  Base  in  Saigon  whUe  on 
g\iard  duty. 

A  second  Marine  iLilled  in  the  airport  at- 
tack was  Lance  Cpl.  Darwin  L.  Judge  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

They  were  the  last  two  American  service- 
men killed  In  action  in  Vietnam.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  mass  evacuation  from  that 
cotmtry.  their  bodies  were  left  behind. 

Cpl.  McMahon  was  tbe  1423d  Massachusetts 
serviceman  to  be  killed  in  Vietnam. 

In  December,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  was 
Informed  by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovernment  In  Vietnam  that  the  bodies 
would  be  returned. 

It  wasn't  until  February  that  two  Kennedy 
aldee  were  able  to  obtain  clearance  to  Saigon 
to  claim  the  Marines. 

The  plane  carrying  the  aides  and  the  two 
bodies  arrived  Monday  in  California. 

CpL  MeMahon's  body  was  escorted  from 
California  by  bis  uncle.  Air  Force  Sgt.  Francis 
McMahon. 

Wednesday,  the  McMahons,  Sen.  Kennedy 
and  a  few  cloee  friends  stood  on  tbe  runway 
at  Logan  Alrp<Mt  and  watched  as  snow  fell 
on  the  steel-gray  military  casket,  draped  in 
the  American  flag  protected  with  a  plastic 
covering.  Charles  was  home. 

OpI.  McMahon,  Jr.,  was  tbe  13th  resident 
of  Woburn  to  be  killed  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  others  were  Joseph  C.  Drew.  William 
Cooley,  Edward  S.  O'Brien.  John  H.  Moreno, 
Russell  W.  Noyes,  William  E.  McCormack, 
Charles  L.  O'Neill,  Alfred  E.  Peterson,  Robert 
E.  MCDonough.  Alan  R.  Gerrlsh.  E>avld  E. 
Kenney  and  John  FrongUlo. 

There  is  a  granite  monument  in  a  bmall 
common  area  In  Woburn  Square  dedicated  by 
the  Woburn  High  School  class  of  1969  to  those 
killed  in  Vletnazn.  Below  the  names  there  is 
a  sentence  which  reads:  "They  are  not  dead, 
they  are  Just  gone." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7, 1976) 

Hometown  Busies  Makine,  One  of  Last 

ViETNAic  Dead 

(By  John  Klfner) 

WoBTTRN,  Mass..  March  6. — Three  sharp 
cracks  of  a  rifle  salute  echoed  in  tbe  chilly 
morning  air.  Taps  was  played  as  a  Marine 
honor  guard  stood  at  attention. 

Cpl.  Charles  McMahon  Jr.  of  tbe  Marine 
Corps,  oite  of  tbe  last  American  servicemen 
killed  in  the  Vietnam  war,  whose  body  had 
l>een  left  behind  in  the  confusion  of  tbe 
United  States  withdrawal  was  finally  laid  to 
rest  here  today. 

Around  town,  he  was  known  as  a  itld  who 
spent  almost  all  bis  time  at  tbe  Woburn  Boys 
Club,  where  be  was  on  tbe  swlsnmlng  team 
and  once  played  Santa  Claus  at  tbe  Christ- 
mas party  for  tbe  younger  boys. 

Last  April  28,  Willie  on  embassy  security 
duty  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base,  he  was 
catight  In  a  rocket  attack.  Just  12  hours  be- 
fore the  Marine  evacuation  teams  ended  the 
American  presence  In  Vietnam.  He  was  22 
years  old. 

Somehow,  whUe  the  Marines  barricaded  the 
embassy  compound,  pushing  back  terrified 
erstwhile  Vietnamese  allies  as  the  helicopters 
rose  from  the  roof,  his  body  and  that  of 
Lance  Cpl.  Darwin  L.  Judge  of  Marshalltown. 
Iowa,  who  also  died  in  tbe  rocket  attack,  were 
left  behind. 

When  the  oversight  was  discovered.  It  was 
difficult  for  Capt.  Michael  Maloney  of  the 
Marines  to  have  to  come  baiA  a  second  time 
to  ten  the  family  about  It,  because  the  crops 
has  a  tradition  that  it  brings  out  its  dead. 

But  in  December,  through  the  eflTorts  of 
Senator  Bdward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  arrang««nent9  were  made  with 


the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovwrnment  to 
retOm  the  bodies  of  Corporal  McMahon  and 
Corporal  Judge.  Tliey  arrived  in  tha  United 
States  this  week. 

In  ManhaUtown  this  aftamoon.  Corporal 
Judge  was  also  buried  with  a  Marine  honor 
guard  after  services  at  the  Cope  United 
Methoaist  Church. 

waa  NOW  liONo  wat  orw 

The  war  seemed  so  very  far  away  now,  one 
of  C^Mporal  MeMahon's  friends  was  saying 
tbe  other  night  at  his  wake.  The  flags  in 
front  of  Woburn's  Tcnm  Hall  were  at  half 
staff  today.  The  people  who  dtistered  on  the 
main  street  of  this  worUng  man's  town  north 
of  Boston,  in  front  of  Brigham's  ice  cream 
store.  Sunshine  Subs  and  the  hockey  shop, 
where  there  Is  a  sale  on  skates,  were  sUent. 
So  were  tbe  several  hundred  who  gathered  at 
the  cemetery. 

No  one  spoke  about  the  war. 

Along  a  wall  of  the  boys  club  are  framed 
photographs  of  thoee  who  were  named  "Boy 
of  tbe  Year."  The  award  was  set  up  to  honor 
PPC.  Joseph  L.  Drew,  also  a  marine,  w\m  was 
tbe  first  Woburn  man  killed  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  trophy  on  which  the  winners'  names  are 
engraved  Is  studded  with  the  eagle,  globe 
and  anchor  emblem  of  the  corps. 

Corporal  MeMahon's  picture  is  there  for 
1971.  He  set  some  recmxls  for  the  club  pool, 
friends  said,  but  most  of  them  are  t>roken 
now.  He  was  In  a  rock  band  five  years  ago, 
playing  guitar  with  Dave  O'Rourke,  who  said 
it  was  "mostly  Just  for  fun,  you  know,  to 
play  at  parties — we  played  TJght  My  Fire,' 
some  of  tbe  early  Beatles." 

Tbe  corporal  was  the  I3th  young  man  from 
Woburn  to  die  In  the  war,  2423d  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  one  of  more  than  50.000 
Americans  and  uncounted  '\^etnamese.  Near 
the  World  War  monument,  the  Woburn  High 
School  Class  of  1969  put  up  a  granite  marker 
bearing  the  names  of  the  13.  It  says,  "TTiey 
are  not  dead,  they  are  Just  gone." 

KITLOGT    BT   CLUB'S   LKATOSi 

The  boy's  club  was  the  center  of  bis  Uie, 
and  its  dbrector,  Charles  Gardner,  a  big. 
husky  man  who  had  been  a  marine  himself 
and  is  called  "the  boas"  around  the  club, 
gave  tbe  eulogy  at  the  white  frame  First 
Congressional  Church,  in  front  of  the  flag- 
draped  coffin. 

"Let  there  be  no  more  violence,  no  more 
weapons,  no  more  hiu*t,  no  more  deaths,  no 
more  wars,"  he  said.  "Charlie,  Ood  bless  you." 

There  was  a  Marine  honor  guard  in  dress 
blues  at  the  cemetery,  composed  of  recruiting 
sergeants  from  the  Boston  area.  There  were 
American  Xjeglonnaires,  too,  older  men,  with 
pins  from  various  conventions  in  their  over- 
seas caps. 

Corporal  MeMahon's  younger  brother 
Scott,  who  had  gone  on  active  duty  shortly 
after  his  brother's  death,  was  In  a  wheel 
chair  in  his  Marine  blues,  crippled  in  an 
automobile  accident.  The  dead  youth's  father 
stood  with  bis  wife  Edna,  red-eyed  but  silent, 
another  son,  Michael  and  his  daughter, 
Susan. 

The  others  who  had  been  "Boys  of  the 
Year"  marched  along  with  the  hearse — Fred 
Callahan,  Chris  Glazw,  Victor  Souza,  Jamie 
McKeon,  Charlie  Morgan  and  tbe  rest.  Mike 
Mulrenan  could  not  make  it  because  he  was 
In  Marine  boot  camp  at  Parris  Island,  B.C. 
George  Holland.  Corporal  MeMahon's  inse])- 
arable  best  friend,  was  with  tbe  family.  H« 
is  a  Marine,  too. 


|Pi-om    the   Boston   Sunday   Herald.   Mar     7. 

1976) 

Charlie,  God  Bless  Yoij — It's  Been  .\n 

HoNoa  To  Know  Yoit 
(By  Alex  MacPhall  and  Harold  Banks) 
For  the  Marine  who  had  been  the  Woburn 
Boys'  Club  1972  Boy  of  tb*  Year,  the  execu- 
ttve  director  summed  it  all  up. 


mu 
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Tta«  Marine  was  Lcmce  Cpl.  Charles  Mc- 
Mahon,  Jr. 

Tlie  executive  director  was  Charles  Gard- 
ner. 

He  stood  at  the  altar  In  the  Ptrst  Oongree- 
slonal  Church  in  Wbhiim  aq.,  and  he  said: 

"OlmrHe,  Ood  bless  jcm.  It  has  been  an 
honor  for  all  of  U8  to  know  you." 

Charlie  IfeMaiUK^  was  below  th?  aliar  in 
a  fiag-draped.  steel-^ay  caalbet. 

The  300  men,  women  and  children  who 
were  in  the  chorcb  iiad  waited  unhappUy 
for  more  than  10  months  to  pay  their  lost 
respects  to  Charlie  McMahon. 

It  had  taken  thtat  long — from  April  29. 
1975.  tl»e  laet  Wednesday  to  get  him  home. 

To  Ciutrlie  McMahon  bad  fallen  the  Ironic 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  last  TWO 
U.S.  service  men  to  be  killed  1^  Salmon,  only 
hours  before  the  last  American  evacuation 
plane  flew  out  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Ba.se 
there — Ironic  because  only  weeks  earlier  he 
bad  finished  liis  special  training  In  the  Ma- 
rine Embassy  School  and  was  awaiting  as- 
signment either  to  the  U.S.  Einbassay  in 
Moscow  or  ttve  one  ui  Lima,  Peru. 

He  was  21  and  he  had  Joined  the  Marines 
soon  after  he  was  graduated  from  Woburn 
High  School  in  1972,  the  same  rear  he  had 
been  chosen  Boy  of  the  Year. 

In  the  front  pew  just  to  the  right  of  the 
center  of  the  great,  white  church  sat  Charlie  s 
immediate  family — his  father,  his  mother, 
Bnda;  his  brother  Michael,  19;  his  sister, 
Susan. 

His  other  brother,  Scott,  17.  .sal  alongside 
the  pew.  He  was  the  only  man  sitting  in  the 
aisle.  He  was  In  his  own  Marine  uniform 
with  the  lance  corporals  stripes  on  it. 'and 
he  was  in  a  wheelchair.  A  car  accident  had 
made  hjm  a  paraplegic. 

And  when  all  who  had  come  to  mourn 
Charles  McMahon  in  his  flag -draped,  steel- 
gray  casket  had  settled  into  the  pews.  Lance 
Cpt.  Scotc  McMahon  raised  himself  on  his 
arms  in  tribute  to  his  brother. 

Nineteen  more  Mari.ies  were  in  the  church, 
and  one  of  them  was  Capt.  Michael  Maloney 
of  Weymouth.  It  had  been  his  terrible  duty 
10  months  atjo  to  ro  to  the  McMahon  home 
on  Montvale  ave  .  Woburn,  to  tei!  them  that 
Charlie  had  been  killed  in  action. 

The  last  thing  he  could  do  for  Charlie 
McMahon  Aas  to  head  the  Marine  detach- 
ment that  saw  him  from  the  Everett  J.  Blxby 
funeral  home  on  Main  st  ,  Wcburn.  to  the 
church,  and  ihen  to  nearby  Woodbrook 
Cemetery. 

For  the  funeral  director  the  occasion  was 
more  somber  than  usual,  Charlie  McMahon 
was  his  grandnephew. 

Among  those  who  gathered  in  the  church 
to  hear  Rev.  Stuart  A.  Nutter  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  spirit  of  Charlie 
McMahon  were  Vice  Adm.  Julian  LeBourgols, 
president  of  the  Navy  War  College  In  New- 
port, R.  I .  representing  President  Ford:  MaJ 
Gen.  Michael  Ryan,  director  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve:  John  Comer  of  QuLncy.  state 
commander  of  the  .'American  Legion;  Ernest 
B.  Montrond  of  Mtddleboro.  representing 
Harry  G.  Wiles  of  Kansas,  na'ional  comman- 
der of  the  American  Legion 

And  there  vere  ethers— 7 .^  mf-m'iers  of  the 
Wobtirn  American  LCj^ion  po.->t.  r.eaded  by 
Frank  Ijimbert;  a  delegution  of  -.he  Marine 
Corps  League  of  Wobiirn.  headed  by  Willl.^ni 
Langill;  a  23-man  N.^.y  cletachine;,' ,  a.:d 
m-^niber:  of  ihe  VFW. 

Flags  flew  at  h.ili-ataff  all  over  Woburn- 
In  front  of  the  district  covir'  li:  fr.mt  of  city 
hall.  In  frint  of  tl;e  post  office  ai.d  only  a 
few  steps  irom  the  ''htirch.  on  V'oburn  Com- 
mon, where  Char::e  McMihons  name  is  the 
J3th— and  last— enpraved  on  a  .mall  gray 
stone  to  commemorate  the  city's  vounv  men 
V.  iio  gave  cheh-  lives  In  the  Vieuiain  war. 

The  stone  was  con'ributed  by  the  Wobi-i  :i 
High  School  c);\ss  of  1969-and  oeiow  the 
name-',  inr-isocl  In  the    .t.ine.  tiice  is  a  .-hort 


sentence:  "They  are  not  deftd;  tfcey  »re  JU6t 
gone." 

Outside  the  chureh  stood  several  hunA«d 
penoBs  who  wateked  In  sBetMie  vMla  Ohaille 
McSiahon's  family  and  frtenda  waKed  tn, 
stood  In  silence  wfrfia  the  simple  rRM  whiib 
held  for  him,  and  watched  In  sllenee  again 
as  bis  body  was  borne  out  by  six  Biarlnes. 

Inside  the  cbtn-eh,  Charles  Gardner,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Boys'  Oiub  of  Wo- 
burn. stood  in  the  sanctuary  and  aakl: 

"It  Is  by  the  quality  and  the  contributions 
we  have  made  to  create  a  better  world  that 
we  are  measured. 

"By  this  measurement.  Charlie  was  a  giant. 
"His  people  were  the  underprivileged,  the 
dellnquenta,  kids  in  need. 

"At  his  Boy's  Club,  he  gave  of  himself  in 
h»'lplng  other  boys  enjoy  being  young. 

"He  doesn't  have  a  monument  or  a  build- 
ing to  his  memory,  but.  throughout  our  city, 
because  of  Charlie,  a  lot  of  people  know  that 
there  was  someone  who  cared,  and  their  lives 
have  been  enriched  for  having  known  him. 

"In  doping,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  spe- 
rial  words.  To  phrase  It  as  another  who  laid 
down  his  life — John  F  Kennedy — would 
phrase  it : 

■  'Let  the  word  go  oi-  f.'i  in  Mus  time  and 
from  this  place — from  this  service  and  in 
love  for  a  memory  of  the  vwuig  man — let 
It  echo  in  this  whole  town.  In  the  homes,  in 
the  schools,  on  the  comers,  to  yoking  and 
old — no  more  violence,  no  more  weapons,  no 
more  hurts,  no  more  deaths,  no  more  wars."  " 
So  they  left  the  church  and  they  took 
Charlie  McMahon  to  his  grave.  And  the  pastor 
commended  the  soul  of  Charlie  McMahon  to 
Ood.  And  13  Marines,  commanded  by  a  14th 
who  flashed  a  saber,  flretl  three  volleys.  And 
two  buglers,  one  echoing  the  other,  blew 
Taps."  And  Captain  Maloney  folded  the  flag 
from  the  casket  and  presented  it  to  Cluirlie 
McMahon's  father  and  mother. 

As  Police  Capt.  Leo  McElhtu'iy.  a  past  di- 
rector of  the  Boys'  Club,  put  it: 
"Charlie  was  a  giant  of  a  kid. 
"It's  a  shame  that  most  p>eoplc  get  to  sfiy 
•-hese  things  when  it's   .ill  over." 

Charlie    McMahon's    uncle.   Air   Force   Sg' 
Francis  McMahon,  put  it  a  iiti!e  differently. 
"He    was    a    Marine,"    the    .<;e:,;epnt    said. 
"There-,  nothing  more  to  say.  " 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many,  many  seiious  issues  which  mu.st 
be  faced  in  this  nationaJ  election,  and 
they  need  to  be  con.sidered  nov.  One 
such  is.sue  was  correctly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  an  article  from 
London  recently.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  Mr.  Sulzberger's  article  l^e  control  one  hears  in  India  and  Bangladesh 
printed  in  the  Recorh.  ' 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  article 


export  to  tiae  aertoC  XStOun,  wlkoc  agricui- 
txuw  Is  a  mess,  it  oa  wtia^  wmwtuiiu  tram 
yoo^.  But  nimrt^iiiit  dlCian  quallta- 
ttwely  fnnntergy,  rMjU  «■■  imtloaed  by 
th»  peti"uleum  eitporttag  aouatrles  to  bring 
pressure;  nor  would  the  AiiMBlcaa  ethical 
tradition  aMUy  toltnt*  ttm  menace  of 
famliw  for  pollttcal  eKtorttan. 

Trying  to  blackmail  Boaala  Into  bargains 
could  be  eounterpeoducttve.  lloacow  would 
undoubtedly  take  In  the  "»♦«— «fH  \t»\t  a 
notch,  seek  the  beet  avaUable  grain  Import 
arrangements  elsawliere,  and  coltavate  sav- 
age hatred  fcM-  the  United  State*.  All  in  all 
this  would  be  a  foolishly  Immoral  American 
approach  and  would  do  nothing  to  save  from 
death  people  far  more  menaced  tban  the 
Russians. 

I  am  indebted  to  Wolfgang  Hager  of  the 
Atlantic  Institute  for  Intematlmal  Affairs 
for  pouuing  out  that  western  food  produc- 
tion (Which  includes  Canada,  Australia  and 
West  Europe)  is  unlikely  to  Increase  much 
more  as  genetic  improvement  of  plants  ;>.t- 
tuns  its  Mmlts,  arable  land  is  vlrtuaUy  all 
employed  and  iTTigation  water  becomes  les- 
plentiful 

American  grain  reserves  are  depleted— at 
least  until  next  autumn — and  the  X3S.\. 
is  logically  soon  due  for  one  of  those  cata- 
strophically  bad  harvests  which  hit  North 
America  recurrently  about  each  generation 
So  far  there  ha.s  not  yet  been  adequate  agroe- 
nunt  among  exporting  and  importing  na- 
tions to  create  sensible  global  food  reserves 

The  developed  capitalistic  Unds  are  for  the 
most  part  best  off  agriculturally  whUe  So- 
cialist societies  like  Rua8ia"8  have  become 
such  huge  Importers  that  there  Is  little  left 
over  for  the  hungry  underdeveloped  world 
living  on  starvation's  brink. 

And  newly  rich  countries  like  the  Arab 
states,  who  now  possess  about  one  quarter 
of  aU  monetary  reserves,  have  tiny  popula- 
tions, don't  need  masses  of  food,  and  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  Integrated  Into  a 
world  approach  on  the  problem  of  approacii- 
ing  faminlne. 

To  some  decree  (and  often  associated  bv 
implication  with  carrot-and-stick  diplo- 
macy the  richer  northern  lands  have  helped 
poorer  lands  south  of  them  to  escape  the 
nia-s^sive  threat  of  hunger:  Tlie  U.S.A.  In 
I-atIn  America,  the  Common  Market  In  Nortli 
Africa.  Australia  (in  reverse,  feeding  states 
to  Its  north). 

B\it  the  degree  of  coming  crisis  is  Inade- 
quately acknowledged  and  too  much  time 
has  been  wasted  In  getting  ready  to  meet  It. 
There  has  been  woeful  lack  of  the  needed 
massive  transfer  of  capital  and  fertilizers  to 
new  farming  areas,  like  the  Sudan  (which 
could   someday  feed   all   Africa). 

The    mumbled    Up    service    to    population 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ono 

n."  iollows: 

C  I.   Si  L2!BEr.crn :  Food  for  Tho'jckt 

Lo.\ooN.-  So  far  Uiere  is  lit'Ie  sl(.ii  that 
the  world  at  lai-^^e  and  the  United  States  in 
particular  have  yet  come  to  grips  with  wha^ 
Will  alni;)st  inevitably  become  a  crucial  in- 
tera.itionul  problem  during  ;l:e  next  US 
presidents  term,  namely  the  ••,rec.t  of  mass 
.-. tarvatioii  m  many  lands. 

I'his  may  become  iritical.  even  desperate, 
by  the  end  of  the  lOTfls  but  tliere  does  not 
seem  in  be  sufficient  rccogniticn  of  the  fact 
or  preparation  to  dial  wllli  it  If  such  In- 
atteniioii  should  coatmue  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible the  numbei-  of  people  doomed  to  die 
of  maiuutritiou  vvi!!  ccceed  total  deaths  com- 
puted for  any  war  that  has  so  far  ravaged 
riic  eaith. 

Mudi  loo.,e  idlk  is  heard  of  potential 
Anieiijan  use  of  food  as  a  foreign  policy 
weapon,    implvtng    that   by    withholding   Itii 


Is  scandalous:  .ind  yet  that  region's  babies 
v.ill  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Already  as  food 
prices,  like  energy  prices,  have  climbed,  poor 
countries  arr  forced  to  redtice  needed  lii- 
portJS, 

A  starving  world  wonid  Inevitably  ►>"  fen- 
tured  by  strife,  terrorism  and  war. 'it  would 
e-:pose  the  fragility  of  pluralist  demorratlc 
governmental  systems  more  than  authorltir- 
isn  ones  because  such  free  societies  dpper.d 
on  the  satisfaction  of  the  substantial  major- 
ity. 

Divided  a^  thcv  are  Into  various  tj-pcs  and 
levels  of  civilization,  the  world's  nation.s  dis- 
cover en  the  Issue  of  food  Just  how  tightly 
interdependent  they  have  become.  If  famine 
start.s  producing  a  breakdown  in  order  among 
some  of  them,  the  entire  unea.sy  fabric  ol 
peare   may  rip   apart. 

The  United  States,  with  its  spacious  agrl- 
f-ulture,  mineral  deposits,  a  highly  competi- 
tive lndu.stry,  a  workable  society,  a  history 
largely  free  from  war.  mtist  play  the  leading 
role.  Its  economy  remaln.s  by  far  the  world's 
most  Important 
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It  has  galnad  a  liabU  oC  practical  leader- 
sh^  and  pragiaatlc  knov-Iiov.  Ttw  ttm*  hM 
come  for  AmeaAoana  to  ftusa  tt 
est  immlnsnt  ptoMem  and  t 
now  rtlTiwieil  bj  BtpoMia 
cratlc  presldanUal  aaplnntB,  tli*  better. 


AN  IRISH  BIRTHDAY  FOR  SENATOR 
PA£rrOBE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presld«Dt.  one  ot  the 
earliest  members  of  my  8t  PaUick's  Day 
Birthday  Club,  an  informal  organization 
established  to  cdebrate  the  Irish,  was 
the  dlstingulEhed  Senator  frcm  Rhode 
Island,  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
John  Pastors. 

Since  Senator  Pastore  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  this  St. 
Patrick's  Day  past,  his  birthday  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  not  only  wish  him 
a  happy  Irish  birthday,  but  to  note  his 
dedication  to  the  Nation  and  service  to 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Pastore  is  one  of  those  "most 
unforgettable  characters,"  his  career  in 
public  service  pursued  with  typical  Irish 
determination  and  flare,  his  bacl%round 
and  heritage  providing  spunk  and  fidel- 
ity. These  characteristics  have  resulted 
in  success  for  a  deserved  individual. 

Senator  Pastore  has  broue^t  to  the 
Senate  the  "luck  of  the  Irish"  and  may 
It  always  be  with  him  when  he  leaves. 


THE  LAST  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
Bicentennial  Year.  It  is  also  an  election 
year.  There  are  many  important  ques- 
tions facing  Us  today  and  the  Nation 
needs  to  have  a  thorough  soul  searching. 
The  time  to  do  it  is  now. 

There  recently  appeeu'ed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Executive  magazine  an  edltwial 
by  C.  W.  Borklund  which  I  found  to  be 
very  interesting  in  this  regard.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Last  To  Know 
(By  C.  W.  Borklund) 

In  a  Washington,  D.C.,  newspaper's  cross- 
word puzzle  the  other  day,  one  question  was, 
"PtdlUclan's  Mental  Milieu?"  The  answer: 
"Stone  Age." 

Some  politicians  in  town,  already  busily 
trying  to  build  a  record  that  will  win  them 
re-election  this  FUl,  seem  not  to  have  got- 
ten that  word.  And  some  of  the  camp  fol- 
lowers who  have  taken  past  credit  for  having 
put  them  up  on  Capitol  Hill  In  the  first  place 
seem  to  be  missing  the  memage.  too. 

With  increasing  frequency  In  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  oiu"  sensors  have  been  telling  us 
the  vast  majority  of  tills  Nation's  voting  age 
people  have  "had  It  up  to  here  with  Govern- 
ment"— said  while  extending  a  hand  hori- 
zontally and  placing  it  somewhere  between 
the  Adam's  apple  and  the  upper  lip. 

Senator  Edmund  Muakle  (D-Me.  and  up  for 
re-election)  asked  a  Minneapolis  industrialist 
recently  what  the  people  In  his  neighborhood 
thought.  The  man's  answer:  "We're  not 
against  helping  the  poor  or  the  sick  or  old 
people  ov  ending  racial  discrimination.  What 
we  are  sick  and  tired  of  Is  getting  ripped  off 
aU  the  tlma." 

About  the  Mtme  time.  Muskle  was  vtetted 
by  later  vnlon  leaders  from  Maine's  pi^ier 
industry.   Ttittr  meesage:   Bther  put 


limits  on  tlie  llw^^*«A«»vw^  pollution 
contml  drive  tbat  threatms  the  Industry  with 
iliiwtianlm) — or  look  elsewbere  for  votes  next 

nJs  Spring.  Muskle  suggested  in  the  Sen- 
ate tbat  every  regulatory  agency  be  required 
at  tbe  end  of  each  four  years  to  justify  its 
cslstence:  and.  If  It  can't,  automatically  be 
aboUsbed.  Laughed  ««"**"i-  Barry  Ooldwater 
(B-Arlz.),  while  offering  to  coqronsor  such 
a  bill,  "These  Democrats  are  smarter  than 
heU;  they're  talcing  away  the  only  issue  the 
BepubUcans  have?**^ 

Meanwblle,  a  Bepublican  Congressman  on 
the  House  Subcommittee  (of  tbe  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee)  on  En- 
ergy and  Power,  arguing  against  continued 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices,  reports  the 
people  in  his  Western  Ohio  district  are  "tell- 
ing me  to  stop  doing  so  much  for  them  (with 
regulations)  because  it  does  entirely  too 
much  to  them." 

And  from  the  same  State,  Ohio  Democrat 
Wayne  Hays  succinctly  summarizes  the  sud- 
den cooling  of  public  Congressional  witch- 
hunts Into  the  CIA  with,  "My  constituents 
keep  asking,  'Why  are  you  giving  all  our  se- 
crets to  the  Russians?' " 

And  Chicago  Tribune  Washington  corre- 
spondent Harry  Kelly  writes  last  month  a 
front  page  report  of  conunents  from  a  batch 
of  pollsters.  e.g.  Louis  Harris.  OaUup's  Irving 
Crespi.  Patrick  CaddeU.  Peter  Hart,  et  al. 

Their  message,  he  sums  up.  "Americans  are 
facing  the  1976  Sections  hungering  for 
something  they  don't  expect  to  get.  .  .  . 
Looking  for  someone  who  runs  tor  President 
because  he  believes  the  coiuxtry  Is  in  crisis." 
AsUed  at  the  National  Space  Club  what 
kind  of  man  he  thinks  should  be  In  the 
White  House,  Goldwater  thinks  a  bit;  says, 
"Someone  who  will  put  the  problems  of  his 
country  above  the  problems  of  his  party; 
someone  willing  to  say  in  public  that  unless 
we  change  we  may  have  only  five  more  years 
to  live  as  a  country;  only  five  more  years  to 
survive  as  a  Free  Enterprise  economy." 

Adds  he.  "The  people  are  fast  catching  up 
with  what  we've  been  doing  wrong  (in  Wash- 
ington) for  the  past  40  years."  That,  Kelly's 
pollsters  claim,  in  sum.  Is  what  has  propelled 
Bepublican  Ronald  Reagan  and  Democrat 
Jimmy  Carter  so  dramatically  into  being 
viable  Presidential  candidates. 

Out  in  the  hustings,  as  they  say.  the  mes- 
sage Is  being  heard.  New  Tork  Governor  Hugh 
Carey,  in  his  "State  of  the  State"  message, 
announces  a  reversal  of  last  year's  decision  to 
seek  new  taxes.  Instead,  he  calls  for  further 
cutbacks  In  State  services  beyond  the  $600 
mUllon  already  planned;  asks  for  Incentives 
to  Increase  private  business  growth. 

His  goals:  "less  government;  less  govern- 
ment spending;  fewer  govemment  employ- 
ees; less  Interference  in  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens and  biisinesstnen."  And  over  In  New- 
Jersey,  Ctovernor  Brendan  Byrne  asks  for  low- 
ered taxes  and  a  re-examinatlon  of  environ- 
mental laws  that  discourage  industrial 
growth. 

Up  in  Connecticut,  Governor  Ella  Grasso 
cuts  her  own  salary;  says  the  State  could 
eliminate  one-eighth  of  Its  40,000  employees 
and  warns  she  will  sell  tbe  State's  silver  tea 
service  If  necessary  to  meet  a  predicted  $35 
million  State  deficit  this  year.  Out  In  Cali- 
fornia. Governor  Edmund  Brown.  Jr..  an- 
nounces. In  effect,  the  same  tight  lid  on 
State  spending. 

And  the  one  speech  President  Gerald  Ford 
has  given  (as  of  this  writing  at  least)  which 
drew  non-partisan  cheers  was  his  charge  that 
Congress  was  "gutless"  in  not  voting  military 
aid  to  the  non-communist  fighters  in  Angola. 
But  back  In  Washington  none  of  this 
seems  to  have  had  much  effect.  The  Wnsh- 
ington  Post  llberallstlcally  editorializes: 
"Your  opinion  of  President  Ford's  budget 
will  probably  depend  on  which  you  think 
more  important:  reducing  unemployment  or 
reducing  Inflation."  In  homes  and  farms  and 


factories  of  Middle  America,  stretching  from 
the  AdlroadaciEs  to  tbe  San  Amteeae  vatat, 
they've  known  for  some  time— ezeept  In  little 
pockets  wheie  people  are  tbrtvlng  on  Oov- 
emment  dates — that  '"n^tkwi  ceases  unem- 
ployment. 

And  what  caiises  Inflation  Is,  in  turn.  Gov- 
ernment spending  more  money  than  It  takes 
in;  and,  at  the  Federal  level  anyway,  simply 
printing  enough  to  make  up  most  of  the 
difference.  And  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  invading  the  money  market  with  bor- 
rowings and  bond  sales  to  co>ver  the  rest. 

With  their  ability  to  rig  tbe  markets  in 
their  favor,  they  thereby  freeze  out  industry 
from  its  sources  of  c^>ltal  investment;  thus 
curtalUng  economic  growth;  which  reduces 
their  tax  revenues  and  cuts  down  on  job  op- 
portunities at  the  same  time.  Halting  that 
spiral  Into  inevitable  depression  disaster  is 
th3  heart  of  President  Ford's  economic  pro- 
gram. 

"The  outspoken,  self  sty  led  liberal  Keyn- 
slans  and  "true  protectors  of  ova  downtrod- 
den feUow  citizens"  on  Capitol  HIU  and  else- 
v.-here  around  Washington  persist  In  trying 
"more  of  the  same" — which  didn't  work  49 
years  ago  and  won't  again. 

They  vote  to  over-ride  Presidential  vetoes 
of  medical-care  and  "Jobs"  programs  which, 
if  history  Is  any  measure,  will  cost  bilUors 
more  than  the  billions  the  programs'  advo- 
cates claim. 

Moreover,  they  don't  investigate  fraud, 
payoffs  and  stupidity  in  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram; Medicare  and  Medicaid;  Job  training 
of  welfare  grants  with  anything  approach- 
ing the  fervor  they  have  devoted  to  the  CIA 
and  multi-national  corporate  sales  activi- 
ties in  the  XJS.  and  abroad. 

Instead,  they  simply  propose  to  their  col- 
leagues the  Increase  of  expenditures  on  these 
programs  (heath,  educ.  tlon  and  welfare 
spending  In  fiscal  "77  Is  already  to  be  $190 
billion,  nearly  twice  that  proposed  for  th3 
military)  to  cover  "these  understandable 
errors." 

The  irony  Is.  while  they  vote  billions  to 
curry  favor  with  segments  of  society,  "or- 
ganized labor,"  "blacks",  "retired  persons," 
attitude  researcher  Daniel  Yankelovlch  can 
recall  a  report  he  made  a  year  ago — 93%  of 
Americans,  "just  about  a  consensus,  express 
their  willingness  to  'make  personal  sacrifices, 
if  necessary,  to  preserve  the  free-enterprise 
system.'  " 

Whether  the  voters  will  turn  out  this  Fall 
to  shock  the  mostly  Inciunbent  politicians 
into  realizing  the  Nation  has  had  enough  of 
their  crippling  of  Its  way  of  life  Is.  (rf  course, 
the  question.  This  will  be.  Indeed,  as  one 
pollster  claimed,  as  great  a  crisis  yesu"  in 
Am^ric?.  a."^  1933. 


CONSUMER  POOD  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  when 
S.  641  is  considered  by  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKHT)  and  I  vrill  be  oCFering  a  printed 
amendment,  numbered  1470,  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  Record  of  March  16.  This 
amendment  strikes  out  section  113  of  S. 
641  and  thereby  preserves  the  strict  crim- 
inal liability  standard  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Section 
113  of  S.  641  would  substitute  instead  a 
requirement  that  the  Government  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  i:hat  an  indi- 
vidual charged  acted  "knowingly,  will- 
fully, or  negligently"  with  respect  to  the 
violation  in  order  for  criminal  penalties 
to  be  imposed. 

Much  of  the  debate  concerning  our 
amendment  will  focus  lipon  what  these 
three  words  mean,  with  the  primary  em- 
phasis upon  the  definition  which  ought 
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to  apply  to  "negligently."  In  this  regard 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  memorandum  of  opinion  of  the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  prepared  by 
Mr.  Daniel  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray  find  his  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  FinaN' e. 
Washington.  DC.  March  15.  1976. 
Mr.  Daniel  H.  MtntBAT. 

A<si<tarit  Counsel.  Office  of  the  LegUlattvc 
Counsel,  US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Murray-  I  hereby  request  an 
opinion  of  the  Office  of  rhe  Leplslatlve  Coun- 
sel regarding  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
to  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drui?. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  as  proposed  In  Section  IVi 
of  S.  641.  Calendar  No    655 

I  am  partlcularlsr  concerned  abo-.it  the 
likely  Interpretation  which  court.1  would  give 
to  the  word  "negligently"  as  utilized  In  the 
proposed  amendment.  What  sort  of  burden 
of  proof  would  this  standai-d  Impose  upon 
the  government  If  thU  amendment  l.s  adopi- 
ed? 

Sincerely. 

WiLMAM    D.    HaTHAWAV. 

US.  Senator. 

Memorandum  run  Sen-.tor  Hathaway 
This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
request,  dated  March  15.  1976,  for  an  opinion 
regarding  (1)  the  Interpretation  of  ths 
word  "negligently"  as  used  in  the  amend- 
ment to  section  303  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  333)  as 
proposed  in  section  113  of  S.  641,  Calendar 
Number  655,  and  (2)  the  burden  of  proof 
Imposed  on  the  governnie.it  if  the  propo-sed 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  provision  In  question  is  a.s  follows: 
Sec.    113.    Section    303(a)    of    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  USC.  333 
( a ) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Any  person  who  violates  a  provision 
of  section  301  of  this  chapter  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year  or  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both;  except  that 
buch  penalties  shall  apply  to  any  Individual 
who  violates  a  provision  of  such  .section  301 
with  respect  to  food  or  who  causes  a  viola- 
tion of  such  section  301  to  occur  with  respect 
to  food,  only  if  such  individual  knowingly, 
willfully,  or  negligently  violates,  or  cau.ses 
the  violation  of.  such  provision.". 

The  provision  cited  above  clearly  provides 
for  a  criminal  penalty,  and  Is  contrasted  with 
the  civil  penalties  provided  for  in  section  106 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  Therefore,  the 
discussion  of  the  word  "negligently"  as  used 
In  the  context  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  303  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  shall  be  with  regard  to  the 
criminal  penalty  which  immediately  precedes 
the  llmiiHig  language  of  the  proposed 
amendmen*^. 

INTERPRETATION     OF    CRIMINAL    STATUTFS 

In  most  respects  the  interpretation  of  crim- 
inal statutes  does  not  differ  from  the  '.-on- 
structlon  of  other  statutes.  The  standard  ot 
decision  is  either  the  Intent  of  the  legislature 
or  what  the  st_tute  means  to  others  HoUi 
Trinity  Church  v.  United  States,  143  U.S.  457. 
12  S.  Ct.  511  (1892t.  The  history  of  leglsla- 
•  ioii.  other  statutes  In  pari  materia,  titles 
iTid  headings,  committee  reports,  and  con- 
temporary or  practical  Interpretation  may 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  issue  of  the  meaning 
to  be  given  a  criminal  statute.  Such  laws 
wUl  be  given  their  common  and  ordinary 
meaning  .so  that  thev  may  be  understood  bv 
all. 
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The  courts  are  Inclined  to  give  health 
statutes  a  liberal  Interpretation  (with  re- 
pard  to  scope)  despite  the  fact  that  such 
statutes  may  be  penal  in  nature  and  fre- 
quently may  Impose  criminal  penalties. 
Tnited  Statet  v  Antikamnia  Chemical  Co.. 
2:11  US  654.  34  S.  Ct  222  (1914).  However, 
•vith  regard  to  crinTlnal  {>eiialtle.s  other  rules 
n:  statutory  construction  nre  of  course  con- 
•^ideretl.  The  operation  of  traditional  general 
rules  01  statutory  Intei-pretatlon  In  relation 
to  Federal  statutes  also  appears  to  continue 
unaffected  by  the  decision  repudiating  a 
Federal  substantive  common  Ihv  Pctipr'-r  \ 
l,evin':on.  188  P.  2d  297  (19.50). 

NEULIOKNCl.    rULl'ABLE   i  T.    CRIMl.'.At. 

In  general  the  cnirt.s  ha.e  r  uiid  a  marked 
distinction  between  simple  or  udmury  nog- 
llgenre,  which  gives  one  tin.'  ri:.'l.t  of  Vi'.iion 
-or  damages,  and  negligence  wiilch  renders 
one  gtillty  of  a  cnnUnal  offense.  Tlie  latter 
Is  generally  lermecl  "oinninal'  or  culpable 
negligence" 

To  e.'iabl.sh  guilt  on  a  negl'.gence  b.^^ls  the 
Model  Penal  Code  would  require  conduct 
which  'l.-ivol.es  a  gross  ctevialion  fr.im  the 
.  •  mdiird  of  c\re  that  a  reasonable  person 
Aould  oboerve  in  the  actor's  .situation  '  iSe'"- 
T.on  2  02id)  I . 

The  negligence  concept  as  .ippUed  In  <  rim- 
inal  law  has  had  the  most  elaborate  con- 
^  deration  in  iTomlclde  cases  but  the  results 
found  there  are  equallv  apphcable  c\.ic- 
where  — a  grcutrr  degree  r.f  fault  u  rcciuired 
ii-iT  guilt  of  a  crime  than  i.<:  needed  to  ctab- 
iuh  civil  liability   leniplia^is  added, 

STAMOAHI)   OF   rROt>F 

It  h.is  Dtea  held  that  whejie.er  a  l?-;al 
duty  Oi  a  public  nature  was  Imposed  by 
statute  or  common  law,  ne^'.ect  of  that  duiv 
was  indictable  People  v  Knapp,  206  NY. 
i73,  99  N.E  8*1.  .\  3U0cc.--.f ill  pro.se,ution  lor 
J.  vlolat,lo:i  of  section  yOl  of  the  Federal 
f'<x>d.  Driig.  a:id  Cosmetic  .-\.  i  under  .section 
{03.  a.i  pr.iposed  to  be  amended,  on  the 
grounds  of  negligence  would,  given  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  and 
the  conte.xt  of  i\  e  .statute,  require  proving 
negligence  in  a  higher  and  |To.-,.'er  deu^ree 
than  is  sulflcieiit  to  support  ,v  Judgmen:  in 
a  civil  case  Wearer  v.  State.  185  Tenn.  276 
i:y47i.  The  trend  has  oeen  U)  employ  the 
word  reckless"  for  Uie  purposes  of  showing 
a  dej;ree  of  negligence  sutticioni  to  warrant 
a  criminal  penalty  Stale  v.  Scutt  201  Kans 
l;J4  (1968).  Pcnni,  v  People,  44  Cal.  2d  8'.1 
(1955). 

SUMMARY 

The  legislatloii  under  con.-,:deraiio:'  clearly 
provides  for  a  criminal  penalty  and  such 
criminal  penalty  applies  to  "any  individual 
who  violates  a  provision  of  section  301  with 
respect  to  food  .  .  .  only  if  such  individual 
knowingly,  willfully,  or  negligently  violates, 
.  such  provision".  Based  on  the  prior  ma- 
terial presented.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration would  be  to  require  "culpable  or 
criminal  negligence"  rather  than  simple  or 
ordinary  negligence  which  would  be  required 
in   a  civil  suit  for  damages. 

It  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  for  a  successful  prosecution 
under  the  proposed  legislation  would  l>e  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  negligence  re- 
quired to  su.s-ain  a  criminal  penalty.  In  'his 
'-ase  culpable  or  <  rlniinal  negl!gen"e 
Respci  fully  submitted. 

Danikl  H.  Murray. 

/I.<?i.s'f(/nt  Coun/el. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Piesideut.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles)  has 
written  several  excellent  articles  on  a 


most  important  subject — Congress  and 
the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Chiles  pro- 
poses an  alternative  method  to  congres- 
sional deliberation  of  the  defense  budget. 
Senator  Chiles  submits  that  a  "mission 
approach'  to  the  Defense  appropriation 
might  best  take  into  consideration  our 
foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
cor..sent  that  the  two  articles  by  Senator 
Chiles.  "Defense:  Shotgun  Planning." 
and  "Delense  Spending:  Determining 
How  Mucli  Is  Enough."  appearing  on 
March  4  and  5.  1976.  in  the  Washington 
Po.-t,  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  orciered  to  he  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
ai-  follows: 

[Frcai  ihL-  Wa.sinubtoa  Post,  Mar.  4.  1976J 
Defense:  Shotgun  Pimnnino 
The  p.^rfcnnial  frustration  with  Congres.s' 
failtn;:  role  in  defense  matters  seems  to  pro- 
duce more  good  analysis  than  It  does  ini- 
proveinen; 

Last    May    25.    The    Posts    lead    edltorliii, 

CJTgress    and    the    Defense    Budget,"   dealt 

pc;-ceptlvrlv   with   the   problem  of  Congress' 

l:o!low  "capacity  to  exert  real  and  reasonable 

influence  over  the  military  budget." 

A:id  -igam  on  Jan.  20,  Jim  Woolsey's  arti- 
cle. Ii  nltlng  the  Defense  Debate."  provided 
iiu  aitonizingly  authentic  description  of  the 
failure— as  well  as  a  tempting  taunt  at  the 
•;  ertia  wiiich  seems  well  served  by  Congress' 
iinnu  i!  I'unch  and  Judy  Show." 
Another  perspective  that  should  be  added 
:  'vol-es  one  growing  effort  to  Improve  the 
fDucie.ssional  role — what  can  be  loosely 
1  i'leled  rt.-^  a    mission  approach." 

In  simple  terms,  a  mission  approach  to  de- 
f-  i.oc  planning  and  budgets  means  we  should 
nr.\.  be  so  concerned  with  paying  for  par- 
ticular wc.-'.pons.  research  and  development. 
.nanpov.er  or  con  tructlon  Items.  Instead,  we 
should  be  more  concerned  with  what  those 
avtlvliies  nre  together  btiying  In  terms  of 
sperlhc  defense  mission  capabilities,  the 
abilitv  ol  our  forces  to  carry  out  missions 
^..ch  as  btrategic  olXense.  iea  contiol  or  air 
superlorl' V. 

After  all.  we're  really  not  Interested  In 
defense  manpower.  R&D  or  weapons  procure- 
ment for  their  own  sake:  We're  Interested 
in  how  v.ell  those  expenditures  together  al- 
ii.w  .American  forces  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions- mi.sslon  capabilities— to  support  our 
foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy. 

Taking  such  a  mi.sslon  perspective-  what 
end-purpose  capabUltles  do  we  need — tells 
much  about  the  congressional  frustration  in 
controlling  the  defense  budget  a.s  well  as 
suggesting  some  avenues  for  Improvement. 

Congress  annually  confers  Inordinate 
alarm  and  attention  on  a  few  of  the  most 
faddish  or  controversial  weapon  systems,  as 
if  we  had  found  the  devil  and  by  exorcising 
a  HI  bomber,  all  would  be  right  with  the 
world   and   the  Defense  Department. 

The  voles  on  whether  to  delay  T'lideat 
submarine  IOC  (Initial  Operational  Capa- 
bility) two  years  (a  big  1973  fracas)  may  be 
symbolic  for  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion (ADA)  or  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  (ACA)  ratings.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come, however,  such  a  vote  does  relatively 
Utile  to  control  the  shape  or  direction  of 
America's  defense  posture. 

In  short.  Congress  falls  into  the  "rut."  as 
Mr.  Woolsey  terms  It,  of  trj'ing  to  confront 
literally  thousands  of  separate  Une-ltems 
and  programs  put  forward  by  the  defense 
establishment. 

The  mission,  the  end  capability  being 
bought  with  these  expendltuiw.  becomes 
lo.st,  as  does  the  conneetlon  with  defense 
pollc;-  judgments.  In  the  process,  the  Con- 
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gress  imoonsclouflly  abdleatM  a  crucial  lola 
in  providing  early  policy  goldaiiGe  and  eon- 
trolB  over  the  dafenaa  program  and.  tiwtWMl, 
winds  np  matnly  aeeond-gm— lug  wbat  ara 
reaUy  leas  Important  declalaoB  on  weapons, 
technology  and  management. 

The  results  have  been  disastrous  for  three 
prime  reasons. 

First,  pressure  builds  for  Congress  to  try 
to  arm  itself  with  duplicate  managerial  and 
technical  expertise  to  match  the  "hordes 
across  the  river."  T^e  attempt  Is  futile  and 
misdirected.  When  we  talk  about  swarms  of 
government  bureaucrats  and  red  tape  tying 
us  up  in  knots,  let's  not  forget  the  con- 
tingent of  congressional  members,  commit- 
tees and  staffs.  No  one  In  all  of  Washington 
will  deny  there  are  already  too  many  layers 
of  managers  managing  the  managers  In  the 
Defense  Department,  at  considerable  cost. 

Hence,  the  second  undesirable  outcome: 
outright  waste  and  inefficiency.  Congress'  an- 
nual obsession  with  weapons  and  line-Items 
does,  m  fact,  disrupt  programs  and  cost  the 
taxpayers  millions  through  the  "stop/start" 
and  "cut-a-corner"  syndromes. 

True,  many  of  the  programs  should  never 
have  been  started  In  the  first  place.  But.  Is 
that  any  excuse  for  not  having  expressed  a 
voice  before  they  were  started?  It  hurts  to 
write-off  a  billion  dollar  Investment  and 
cancel  a  program  that's  already  buUt  up  the 
momentum  of  sunk  money,  contracts.  Joba 
and  constituents. 

As  a  consequence,  critics  leave  the  floor 
more  often  with  an  ear  than  a  scalp  on 
their  belts.  The  program  Is  delayed,  reor- 
iented, stalled,  m  the  beet  traditions  of  po- 
litical compromise. 

But,  this  Is  precisely  the  game  the  Con- 
gress chooses  to  play — and  not  even  the 
game  the  Pentagon  cares  to  have  us  play, 
necessarily.  Odds  are.  the  Congress  will  be 
licked  every  tlmr  on  a  weapon  vote  or.  if 
not,  well,  not  much  damage  Is  done  anyway. 
There's  alwaj^  the  next  contract. 

Former  refense  Secretary  James  Schles- 
inger  pleaded  with  the  Congress  to  come  to 
grips  with  foreign  policy  implications  of  the 
defense  budget.  If  the  budget  choices  were 
drawn  on  missions — how  much  has  been 
spent  for  sea  control? — the  next  question 
would  deal  with  Mediterranean  balance  of 
power  and  NATO  resupply  convoys.  Why  do 
v.-e  need  sea  control  and  how  much? 

But.  today,  with  budget  choices  down 
around  Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation  (BDT&E).  procurement,  and  a 
B-l  bomber,  the  next  logical  questions  lead 
"down"  into  management  and  fat,  not  "up" 
to  needed  defense  capabilities. 

So.  the  third  and  most  dismaying  restilt 
of  the  shotgun  approach  to  defense  spending 
is  that  It  even  further  fogs  congressional 
visibility  over  the  connection  between  for- 
eign policy,  defense  capabilities  and  the  mili- 
tary budget  that  should  be  the  true  grounds 
for  debating  and  directing  defense  expendi- 
tures. It  seems  the  harder  we  look  to  find  and 
fell  the  B-l.  F-18.  and  AW  ACS  trees,  the 
more  lost  in  the  forest  we  become. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5,   1976] 

Definse  Spendinq:  Dexebmikikg  How  Much 

IB  Enottgh 

(By  Lawton  M.  ChUes) 

Congressional  fallings  In  defense  budget 
matters  have  been  beat  to  death  since  the 
1950s  in  studies,  newspaper  columns,  floor 
debates,  television  commentaries  and  tblnk- 
tdiik  epistles. 

For  the  last  three  years  or  so.  several  tenta- 
tive steps  have  been  taken  to  see  whether  or 
nut  a  mission  approach  to  spending  might 
not  be  a  key  to  unraveling  Congress'  con- 
fused roles  and  responsibilities. 

These  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  collect- 
ing all  the  funds  spent  for  hundreds  of  di- 
verse activities  Into  mission  categories  iHtldi 
described  the  conunon  end-purpooe  eapa- 
bllity  being  provided. 


On  »  ttouOmt  Tiarta.  I'^rtfTT*  tbB  camat 
Btractuw  oC  dattna*  badaM  daatatoaa  with 
what  a  mlaaloa  ateiKtam  might  look  like. 

mat.  1MB*  la  tb»  baslo  dafenae  budget 
stmetoia  used  today: 

Military  Personnel — 

Army, 

Navy, 

Air  Force, 

Marines, 

Reserves, 

National  Guard. 
.  Retired  Personnel. 

Operations  and  Maintenance — 

Army, 

Navy, 

Marines. 

Air  Force. 

Reserves. 

Defense  Agencies, 

Natlcmal  Guard. 

Procurement — 

Army  (Aircraft;  missUes;  tracked  vehicles; 
ammunition;  other) , 

Navy  (aircraft;  weapons;  shipbuilding; 
other) , 

Air  Force  (aircraft;  missiles;  other) . 

Research,  Development.  Test  and  Evalu- 
ation— 

Army. 

Navy. 

Air  Force, 

Defense  Agencies. 

This  appropriation  sti-ucture  itself  Implic- 
itly perpetuates  Inter-servIce  overlap  and 
duplication. 

Now,  consider  an  alternative  mission -ori- 
ented defenae  budget  structure: 

Strategic  Warfare — 

Strategic  Offense. 

Strategic  Defense. 

Strategic  Command,  Control  and  Commu- 
nications. 

Tactical  Warfare — 

Sea  Control  (naval  projection;  area  con- 
trol; amphibious  operations) , 

Air  Warfare  (air  superiority;  close  air  sup- 
port). 

Land  Warfare  (combat  forces;  support 
forces,  other  forces). 

Tactical  Mobility. 

Defense-Wide  Support — 

Basic  Research, 

Intelligence, 

Communications, 

Management. 

It's  not  hard  to  sec  that  such  a  mission- 
oriented  budget  tells  more  about  what  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned  with  In  control- 
ling defense  spending. 

Take  any  position  on  detente,  for  example, 
then  try  to  translate  that  position  Into  a  set 
of  meaningful  budget  actions  using  the  ex- 
isting structure  above. 

Where  do  you  start?  Manpower?  Procure- 
ment? BDT&E?  Air  Force  missiles? 

Now  apply  a  Judgment  on  detente  to  the 
mission  structure  and  the  focus  automati- 
cally begins  with  spending  for  strategic  of- 
fensive forces. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  been 
trying  to  extract  such  a  mission  budget  out 
of  a  recalcitrant  Pentagon. 

In  Its  first  report,  the  panel  committed  it- 
self to  "using  a  mission  approach  to  assess 
the  content  of  the  defense  budget.  Such  an 
approach  would  allow  the  total  resources  de- 
voted to  each  major  defense  mission  to  be 
considered  In  light  of  foreign  policy  require- 
ments and  defense  strategy.  It  Is  the  com- 
ndttee's  view  that  such  a  mission  approach 
should  be  pursued  to  provide  a  framework 
for  considering  levels  of  outlays  and  budget 
authority." 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  Pentagon's 
recent  hesitation  in  joining  with  this  effort 
since,  for  jrears.  the  defense  establishment 
has  complained  about  Ctmgreas'  bungling 
around  In  their  program  details.  We  are  try- 
ing to  lay  the  groundwork  for  new  operat- 
ing   patterns    In   which    Congress    assumea 


more  meaningful  perq>ectlves  and 
over  the  budget. 

These  flmt  tentative  moves  to  ] 
and  defenae  planning  on  a  mlaalon  1 
granated  generally  llmtted  and 
tlons. 

Some  congreaslonal  analysts /tear  a  "mis- 
sion approach"  to  defenae  budgeting  will 
speU  the  demise  of  tradltlonij'^llne-ltem  cen- 
tred. No  such  taxing  is  Intended:  BoUi  sets 
of  controls  will  be  there  birt  the  emphasis 
and  exercise  can  presumably  be  shifted  to 
the  higher-order  mission  budget  decisions. 
And  when  a  particular  weapon  needs  special 
treatment.  It  can  be  examined  In  the  con- 
text of  all  other  programs  and  activities 
aimed  at  the  same  basic  mission  capability. 

Penagon  critics  fear  mission  controls  on 
top  of  line-items  will  create  an  even  stronger 
congressional  stranglehold  on  the  defense 
budget.  This  need  not  be  the  case  at  all. 
We  should  be  working  to  shift  our  weight 
to  the  mission  leg.  There  are  good  reasons 
to  do  so.  among  them  the  realization  that 
members  of  Congress  can  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive and  competent  In  dealing  with  major 
mission  capabilities  and  defense  objectives 
than  in  dealing  with  B-l  penetration  studies. 
Trident  tubes  and  fighter  taU-clearance 
angles. 

Then  there  are  the  observers  whose  attitude 
is  typically  r^ected  in  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, "How  much  Is  enou^?"  as  If  to  Imply 
there  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  answer. 

If  we  try  to  build  an  answu'  by  looking 
at  just  the  total  defense  budget,  the  deci- 
sion factors  are  macro-economic  budget  con- 
siderations; a  loosely-defined  sense  of  do- 
mestic vs.  military  priorities;  and  a  gross 
sense  of  our  military  well-being  deduced 
with  a  heavy  helping  of  Kremlin  psycho- 
analysis. 

If  an  answer  Is  attempted  through  examin- 
ing weapons  and  line-items,  the  decision 
criteria  dwell  on  technical,  management  and 
ef&ciency  considerations. 

If,  however,  we  try  to  reach  a  position  on 
"How  much  Is  enoti^?"  from  a  mission 
framework,  the  decision  process  asks,  for 
each  mission: 

How  the  mission  capability  will  be  used  in 
given  foreign  policy  and  conflict  scenarios 
aroiuid  the  world; 

How  crucial,  therefore,  such  nUsslon  capa- 
bility may  be  in  relation  to  other  mission 
priorities; 

How  well  are  we  able  to  execute  the  mLs- 
sion  in  the  face  of  expected  threats  and  ad- 
versaries; 

And,  based  on  the  above,  whether  mission 
funding  needs  to  be  increased  or  cut. 

A  mission  i4>proach  would  seem  to  offer  a 
sensible  bridge  between  judgments  on  de- 
fense capabilities  and  the  defense  budget 
itself. 

The  American  taxpayers  don't  pay  con- 
gressmen's salaries  to  manage  weapons  pro- 
grams. They  don't  pay  Pentagon  employees 
to  preempt  the  defense  policy  commitments 
Congress  should  be  debating. 

It  would  seem  that  if  Congress  can  learn 
to  emphasize  budget  controls  built  on  mis- 
sion capability  limits,  they  can  better  serve 
themselves,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
American  defense  postvire — and  the  taxpay- 
ers who  are  footing  the  bill  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  street  brawls  anyway. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAMR  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  today 
is  St.  Patrick's  Day,  an  occasion  filled 
with  joy  for  the  Irish  and  for  all  those 
who  are  Irish  just  for  today.  Just  one 
glance  at  the  profusion  of  green  ties  and 
green  suits  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
should  provide  us  with  evidence  enough. 

This  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  particularly 
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noteworthy  as  we  have  been  honored  by 
the  visit  of  the  Honorable  Liam  Cosgrave, 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  who  has 
traveled  from  hi£  native  land  on  such  an 
important  day  to  share  in  our  celebra- 
tion of  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  tlie  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial.  The  Prime  Minister's 
visit  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Irish  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  tills  Nation.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  the  Irish  in  America  is  virtually 
the  story  of  America  itself. 

We  have  only  to  note  the  particioation 
of  the  Irish  in  our  struggle  for  independ- 
ence to  understand  the  impact  that  they 
have  had  on  the  great  events  that  have 
shaped  our  history.  Eight  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  Iri.sh 
or  of  Irish  origin,  while  the  Secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congre.ss,  Charles 
Thomson,  came  from  Ireland  lo  thi.s 
country  at  an  early  age.  The  lather  of 
the  American  Navy.  John  Bnrry.  wa.s 
Irish,  as  were  one-third  of  George  Wash- 
ington's soldiers. 

From  the  birth  of  our  Nation  to  the 
piesent  day,  the  Iiish  have  achieved 
honor  and  distinction  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Their  accomplishments  take  on 
added  significance  in  light  ot  the  di;- 
crimination  that  accompanied  the  great 
wave  of  Irish  immigration  during  the 
1840-60  period.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy s  election  clearly  demonstrated 
their  success  in  overcoming  the  barriers 
of  prejudice  which  prevented  their  full 
participation  in  Americp.n  life. 

So,  as  we  welcome  Prime  M'.ni.'ter 
Cosgrave  of  Ireland,  let  us  also  acknowl- 
edge the  Irish  in  America  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  adopted  cour.- 
try,  and  thereby  enriched  us  all. 


VA  MEDICAL  BUDGET  IS 
•BRIGHT  SPOT' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased.  I  feel  certain,  to 
learn  what  is  happening  witliin  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  further  to  insure 
that  quality  care  is  provided  our  Nation ''i 
veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  U.S.  Medicine  dated  Ftbrunry 
1,  1976  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rr-roRD. 
as  follows : 

V'A  Medical  Budc.ft  Is     Bri'iht  Spot" 

W.\sHiNGTON. — Fimdlng  for  the  heiilth 
care  of  veterans  is  once  ae;aln  liicrea'=ed 
under  PresUlent  Ford's  fiscal  1977  budee'; 
request. 

"We're  the  one  bright  .sfxjt  in  the  budt^et 
as  far  as  medical  pro^rams  me  concerned,  ' 
one  VA  staff  member  commented. 

The  Increases  will  be  used  to  rtnish  im- 
plementing the  recommendatlonb  contained 
in  the  Quality  of  Care  survey  made  in  1974 
vndei-  the  direction  of  Chief  Medical  Director 
John  O.  Chase. 

The  VA  medical  budget,  in  fact,  topo  the 
$4  ijillion  mark  for  the  first  time  ilasi  years 
auti.orization  was  $3.6  billion),  and  pro- 
vides an  Increase  of  nearly  $308  millinn  over 
the  regular  and  supplemental  appropriation 
funds  for  the  ciirrent  flaca)  year. 

If  Congress  adopts  the  budget  as  pre- 
sciited,  employment  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  will  Increase  by  2,136. 
The  staffing  ratio  in  VA  hospitals  will  rise 
from  127  employees  for  each  100  patients  to 
174  employes  for  each  100. 


Of  the  2.136  new  employee,  1,767  will  com- 
plete the  manpower  requirements  outlined 
in  the  Quality  of  Care  survey. 

The  survey,  which  uncovered  deficiencies 
in  stafllng  and  space  requirements,  also  cited 
inadequate  physician  pay  as  the  most  seriotis 
problem  facing  VA  medical  care. 

That  problem  was  addres.sed  last  year  when 
Cor.gress  passed  a  bonus  pay  bill  for  physl- 
clan.s  and  dentists 

The  fiscal  1977  budget  also  requests  fund- 
ing to  solvi?  the  co!i.struclion  and  equipment 
problenis   cited   in   the  survey. 

The  amount  sought  for  hospital  construc- 
tion actiiallv  is  lower  than  la.st  year's  by 
$193.8  million  However,  sperdiiig  authority 
carried  over  from  previous  vears  should  make 
obligated  ■  constrxictlon  funds  in  1977  the 
highest  in  VA  history,  the  a^enov  said  in  a 
statement  rclPa.sod  alotiK  with  its  budget. 

Tile  budsjet  provides  ior  Inpatient  medical 
cai-e  of  1  4  million  veterans  An  increase  of 
145  336  over  fiscal  1975,  this  also  is  an  "all- 
time  hlph" 

FundinR  is  included  for  a  "record  "  156 
mlUlo-i  ii'itprttient  visit.s — an  Increase  of 
nearly  1  million  over  nsca!   1H7.') 

On  any  one  day.  some  form  oi  \W  medical 
cRro  will  be  provided  to  mjre  than  183,0CO 
.-ipnellciarles,  \'A  said 

Piuiding  for  medical  proiiMins  represents 
24  per  cent  of  the  total  VA  budget  of  $18.1 
billion  Last  year  it  was  23.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget. 

In  addition.  4  per  cent  will  go  for  hospital 
crinstructton  and  general  ontrailng  expenses. 

VA's  total  budaei  requfsi  Is  up  $1.7  billion 
o.er  last  years.  It  does  not  include  the  $4.5 
billion  to  be  used  for  the  Ihree-nior.th  transi- 
tion poriod  that  occurs  between  July  and 
October 

Under  the  termn  of  the  Cor.gresslonal 
Budget  and  Imix)uiidment  Act  pas.sed  in 
1974,  the  fi.sci;  year  will  be  uhang'^d  to  run 
from  October  1  to  September  30  beginning 
t.Tis  year 

The  chanfe  was  Implemented  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ?lve  the  legislative  boJj  m~re  con- 
trol over  the  budget  pj-ocess. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  Pi'f'sident.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  last  Novem- 
ber publishpd  an  excellent  report  on  the 
"EiTectivene.^s  of  Grant  Programs  Aimed 
at  Developing  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
Kanir-ation-i  and  Community  Health  Net- 
works. ' 

This  report—  which  was  most  Useful  to 
the  Cunimittep  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  preparation  of  S.  1926,  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  Amendments 
of  19('6.  .soon  to  come  before  this  body — 
has  been  thoughtfully  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Jeffrev  Prussin  in  a  recent  Issue  of  Hos- 
pital Progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'-ent  that  Mr. 
Fri<;sins  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

liiore  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Ai^  follows: 

GAO  Rfports  HMO  Sfccts.s  Fatlup.e  Factors 
(By  Jeffrey  A   Prus.sln) 

The  General  Accounting  Office  iGAO), 
Congre.ss'  watchdog  ageiuy,'  has  recently  re- 
ported on  a  study  of  38  health  maintenance 
organization  (HMO)  and  community  health 
network  (CHN)  development  projects  In 
California,  Colorado,  IllinoLs,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. =  The.se  proj- 


Foot notes  at  end  of  article. 


ects  had  been  awarded  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $33.4  million  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  and 
the  Ofnce  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
during  fiscal  years  1971-74,  which  represents 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  demonstra- 
tion grant  and  contract  funds  awarded  by 
HEW  during  fiscal  years  1971-74  and  by  OEO 
during  fiscal  years  1971-73.' 

While  the  projects  Included  in  the  GAO 
study  were  initiated  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973  I  PL  93-222 »,'  they  all  had  as  their  coni- 
nion  goal  the  development  and  operation  of 
HMO-lype  organizations.  The  CHNs.  how- 
ever, were  targeted  for  "low-iiicome  areas 
.-'•rvuig    100.000    to   200,000   persons." 

Ba.'-lcally.  the  report  concluded  that  nel- 
t^.er  OEOs  CHN  program  nor  HEW's  pre- 
PI.  M3-222  HMO  development  program  were 
;. .  effective  as  tJ^ey  might  have  been.  The 
report  staled  that  'the  OEO-initlated  pro- 
t'ranv?  have  made  very  limited  progress  in 
developing;  CHN  projects  into  viable  proto- 
rvpes  even  on  a  subsidized  basis."  While  11 
of  1  he  14  CHN  projects  were  either  opera- 
tional or  in  various  stages  of  developmeiit  as 
of  Octo(;or  1974,  only  four  were  providing 
fr-ervlce.-.  on  a  prepaid  basis.  Enrollments  in 
these  projects  ranged  from  1,400  to  5,800  and 
'oialed  about  14,600. 

furthermore,  HEW's  pre-PL  93-222  HMO 
development  program  had  only  "limited 
success  In  developing  self-sustaining  HMOs.  " 
While  there  were  numerous  delays  in  the 
HMO  development  projects,  29  of  the  84 
funded  projects  were  operational  as  of  Oc- 
tober. 1974.  and  had  a  total  enrollment  of 
177,000  In  addition,  18  projects  were  sttll  in 
■lie  developmental  stage,  and  37  had  been 
tenninaied  or  had  expired  without  develop- 
Kig  HMOs. 

The  import  of  the  GAO's  report,  however. 
icps  far  beyond  its  basic  conclusions  and 
excellent  documentation.  Indeed,  the  re- 
port is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  literature  which  have  been  pro- 
duced to  date. 

In  addition  to  a  wealth  of  factual  infor- 
mal kii  presented  on  the  HEW  and  OEO 
p.ograir.s.  as  well  as  the  specific  projects 
■ludlcd  by  liie  GAO,  the  report  identifies  a 
number  oi  factors  which  have  significantly 
tonVnbiited  to  the  success  or  failure  of  CHN 
and  •^'-  HMO  developmental  and  operational 
eiforis  i'.nd  translates  these  factors  into  rec- 
ommpiidci  administrative  practices  and 
I..iUcit-s  for  HEW  to  follow  if  it  Is  to  admln- 
tsior  PL  33-222  projects  more  effectively  than 
f.  !;as  earlier  projects. 

For  e.xample,  the  GAO  found  that  overly 
optimistic  enrollment  foreca.sts  were  a  prob- 
lem at  most  of  the  projects  studied.  How- 
ever, the  G.-\0  went  on  to  Identify  factors 
resulting  in  poor  enrollment  experiences  and 
dLscu-ss  means  for  alleviating  the  enrollment 
probleni.  such  as  the  u?e  of  incentlve-lype. 
Hs  opposed  to  nonlncentive-type  third-party 
marketing  arrangements.  Finally,  the  GAO 
rc-commoncied  that  HEW  could  "reduce  the 
impact  of  nnrnticipated  uuder-enronmcnt.s 
nf  develc.ping  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions b\  1 .  Emphasii'lng  preoperational  iMar- 
k-lin;-'  and  errollment  activities  find  or  2. 
making  operational  loans  conditional  upon 
an  orgar.i/atlon  repching  a  minimum  en>-oll- 
nient  livel  within  a  specific  time."  Fnrther- 
morf.  Mie  GAO  recommended  that  HEW 
"(jl\e  ^'.rorig  consideration  to  requiring  ap- 
plicasus  for  initial  development  assistance 
that  contemplate  the  use  of  third  parties 
for  marketing,  to  give  third  parties  fin.iiirinl 
incentives   for   successful   performance" 

Of  (O'lrsp.  the  report  does  not  Identify  all 
the  problems  exiant  i:i  HMO  development 
and  operation  and  does  not  present  recom- 
mendai'.ons  for  improvement  for  all  problem 
areas  which  are  identified  in  the  report.  Fur- 
thermore, the  large  majority  of  the  Insights 
in  the  GAO  report  did  not  originate  with  the 
OAO.  For  example,  many  of  the  ob.servauons 
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and  liulgbts  came  from  luterrtews  with  In- 
dlvlduaU  at  tbe  organizations  included  In  the 
study,  and  others  have  ahnost  become  con- 
ventional wisdom  In  the  HMO  llekl. 

Nonetheless,  the  OAO's  report  Is  the  first 
document  whloh  brings  together  such  ob- 
servations and  Insights  In  a  systematic  man- 
ner and  In  which  such  observations  ara  con- 
sidered comparatlTely  across  a  relatively 
large  group  of  organizations  which  are,  os 
recently  have  been.  Involved  In  HMO  devel- 
opment and  operation. 

In  stma,  while  "HEW  generally  agreed  with 
the  thrust  of  [the]  OAO's  suggestions  and 
emphasized  that  many  had  already  been 
adopted  In  connection  with  administration 
of  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act 
of  1973,"  one  cannot  help  but  to  wonder 
whether  the  CHN  and  HMO  development  pro- 
grams would  have  been  more  effective  had 
they  been  administered  by  the  OAO  rather 
than  OEO  and  HEW. 

rOOTNOTES 

1  The  OAO  is  an  arm  of  Congress  rather 
than  the  executive  branch  of  government.  It 
audits  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness 
of  federal  expenditures. 

*  Effectiveness  of  Grant  Programs  Aimed 
at  Developing  Health.  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions and  Community  Health  Nettoorka,  Re- 
port No.  MWD-75-98,  November  21,  1976. 
Available  from  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Distribution  Section,  P.O.  Box  1020, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013  for  $1. 

'Twenty-nine  of  the  projects  included  in 
the  study  were  funded  by  HEW.  six  by  OEO, 
and  three  by  both  HEW  and  OEO. 

'  The  current  study  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  fortlicomlng  OAO  study  on 
implementation  of  PL  03-222,  a  study  man- 
dated by  the  act  Itself. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  MEDICAL 
BLOCK  GRANTS 

Ml-.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  15  of  the 
16  health  programs  included  within  the 
recently  introduced  administration  block 
grant  bill  (S.  3137)  are  imder  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  memlier. 

In  essence  the  biU  proposes  to  repeal 
and  consolidate  medicaid  with  15  other 
formula  and  project  grant  health  pro- 
prams,  to  wit: 

1.  Medicaid. 

2.  Community  Mental  Health  Centers. 

3.  Alcoholism  project  &  formula  grants. 

4.  'Veneral  disease  activities. 

5.  Immunization. 

6.  Rat  Control. 

7.  Lead-based  Paint  Poisoning  Pievention. 

8.  Community  Health  grants. 

9.  State  Health  grants. 

10.  Maternal  &  Child  Health. 

11.  Family  Planning. 

12.  Migrant  Health. 

13.  Emergency  Medical  Servicas. 

14.  Health  Planning. 

15.  Medical  Facilities  Construction. 

16.  Developmental  Disabilities  Activities. 

The  administration's  rationale  for  this 
block  grant  approach — ^reduce  Federal 
"red  tape";  contiol  wasteful  program 
duplication  and  overlap;  and  permit 
States  maximum  flexibility  in  using 
fimds  to  address  the  health  priorities  of 
their  citizens  responsibly  and  with  ac- 
countability— are  worthy  goals  but  we 
must  not  be  trapped  by  the  rhetoric. 

We  must  examine  the  substance  of  the 
proposal  before  us  and  seek  answers  to 
liard  questions: 


Where  is  the  evidence  that : 

The  aggregate  funding  totals  proposed 
by  the  bill  actually  reflect  even  cur- 
rent levels  of  program  activity? 

The  proposed  distribution  formula  for 
the  block  grants  among  tiie  States  Is 
equitable? 

Flexibility  and  self-determination  is 
given  the  States,  when  90  percent  of 
the  block  grant  is  specifically  earmarked 
for  personal  health  services? 

States  will  be  able  to  look  to  the  needs 
of  special  groups  and  meet  special  health 
problems? 

The  aggregate  funding  totals  proposed 
by  the  bill  actually  reflect  even  current 
levels  of  program  activity? 

FDNnlNG    IXVELS 

According  to  preliminary  analyses  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  imder, 
first,  current  eUgibiUty  and  benefits  pol- 
icies and  second,  with  no  new  program 
starts,  the  costs  in  fiscal  year  1077  would 
be  $10.9  billion,  rather  than  $10  billion 
as  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Who  is  to  make 
up  this  $900  million  shortfall  across  tiie 
Nation?  What  are  the  assumptions  that 
underlie  thj  administration's  pro.lections. 
and  how  valid  are  they? 

PORMTTLA 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  pro- 
posed distribution  formula  for  the  block 
grants  among  the  States  is  equitable? 

While  it  would  appear  tiiat  no  State 
would  lose  actual  dollars  between  1976 
and  1981 — when  the  formula  has  been 
fully  wiased  in,  if  current  levels  of  serv- 
ice are  maintained  and  inflationary 
trends  continue.  New  York  for  exchange 
would  experience  a  shortfall  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  1981 — according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  The  New  York  State 
Health  Planning  Commission  estimates 
that  the  shortfall  for  New  York  attrib- 
utable to  infiatlon  alone  would  grow  from 
$58  million  in  1977  to  $933  miUion  bv 
1988. 

I  believe  there  are  too  many  unknowns, 
too  many  assumptions,  for  any  State  to 
swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  a  block  grant. 
One  important  reason  for  this  is  that 
formula  programs,  project  grant  pro- 
grams and  the  statutory  program  of 
medicaid — ^much  of  which  is  properly 
called  "uncontrollable" — are  all  lumped 
together  In  the  block  grants  approach. 

One  fact  is  obvious:  New  York's  share 
decreases  from  17.6  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate funding  in  1976  to  13.7  percent  In 
1981,  to  11.2  percent  hi  1986  and  other 
big  industrial  States  show  the  same  pat- 
tern. This  is  true  despite  alleged  "hold 
harmless"  provisions. 

I  believe  the  distribution  formula  for 
health  programs  must  take  into  account 
the  State's  contribution  to  health  ex- 
penditures— not  solely  the  generic  tax 
effort  of  a  State  as  set  foiih  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  punish  New 
Yorkers  who  have  generously  given  their 
tax  dollars  to  underwrite  health  services 
for  all  their  citizens. 

New  York,  the  State  v.'ith  a  proud  his- 
torical tradition  of  being  in  the  vanguard 
of  developing  programs  and  services  as 
well  as  paying  for  them,  loses  the  most 
under  this  proposal.  But,  I  suggest  that 
my  colleagues  in  California,  in  the  North- 
east, and  in  the  large  industrial  States, 


look  very  closely  at  how  they  would  fare, 
and  ask  themselves  whether  an  arbitrary 
formula  is  the  right  way  to  achieve  equit- 
able distribution  of  health  care  for  all  of 
the  Nation  and  to  solve  public  health 
problems  that  cut  across  State  lines. 

STATE    SPENDINC    DETEKICINATIONS 

Where  is  the  evidence  for  fiexibility 
and  self-determination  for  the  States, 
when  90  percent  of  the  block  grant  Is 
specifically  earmarked  for  personal 
health  services? 

When  we  are  accumulating  substantial 
evidence  regarding  the  importance  of  the 
environment  and  individual  lifestyle  for 
health — and  resources  are  limited — ^I 
submit  that  it  may  well  be  wasteful  to 
"lock-in"  such  a  substantial  ix>rtion  of 
the  block  grant  for  personal  health  care, 
which  is  the  most  costly,  resource-inten- 
sive sector  of  the  health  care  system, 

ARBrrSAST    PBOGKAlf    CONSOLIDATION 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  States  will 
look  to  the  needs  of  special  groups  and 
meet  special  health  problems? 

The  Congress  has  developed,  with  Ume. 
effort  and  experience,  a  wide  range  of 
programs  precisely  because  States  have 
been  inefficient  or  slow  to  meet  their 
responsibilities;  and  today  the  problem  is 
compounded  further  by  States'  fiscal 
problems.  Under  such  constraints,  will 
the  States  protect  the  needs  of  migrant 
workers?  Will  States  assure  the  family 
planning  and  maternal  and  child  health 
services  are  available  to  those  who  need 
them? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Congress 
sought  to  develop  a  National  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  network  precisely 
because  local  governments  were  not  pro- 
viding this  kind  of  community-based 
care. 

Likewise,  alcoholism — one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  pressing  public  health  prob- 
lems— knows  no  economic  or  social  class 
distinctions.  How  will  it  compete  effec- 
tively for  funds  within  the  block  grants 
approach?  Such  target  health  programs 
were  created  for  target  populations. 

Let  us  look  at  each  program,  on  its 
merits,  to  see  if  it  is  working,  if  it  is 
meeting  the  objectives  of  legislative  in- 
tent. But  let  us  not  leave  these  programs 
and  their  special  populations  to  the 
mercies  of  hard-pressed  States.  To  para- 
phrase Governor  Carey  of  New  York 
State.  States  cannot  indulge  in  the 
luxurj'  of  deficit  spending  forever  and 
will  have  to  put  back  on  services. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
States'  required  plan  under  the  bill  wiU 
have  to  address  these  needs.  But  this 
plan  would  dismantle  a  local  and  na- 
tionwide planning  process  that  has  now, 
after  much  time  and  effort,  just  been 
enacted  into  law — PubUc  Law  93-641. 

Also,  I  am  not  convinced  that  individ- 
ual States  can  or  should  t^e  responsi- 
bility for  problems  that  do  not  recognise 
State  boundaries. 

The  Federal  Government  first  became 
involved  in  matters  of  public  health  pre- 
cisely because  the  pubUc  good  was  at 
stake.  What  will  happen  if  a  State 
chooses  to  be  less  than  vigorous  in  immu- 
nizing its  chUdren?  Suppose  a  State 
slackens  its  efforts  to  control  venereal 
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disease.  Its  neighbors — indeed  the  en- 
tire Nation — would  suffer  increased  risk 
of  these  dread  epidemics,  just  because  a 
State  was  engaging  in  "self-determlna- 
tiou. " 

However  seductive  the  broad  brush, 
block  gi-ant  approach  simphficatlon 
might  appear  to  those  who  fear  'big  gov- 
ernment," I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  public  health  will  be  endangered  if 
the  Federal  Government  fails  on  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  polic"-  leadership 
and  auisistance. 

I  vvill  urge  public  hearing?  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  cm  ranking  minority  member 
We  must  have  answers  to  the  questions 
that  I  have  raised. 

Only  then  can  we  woik  to  explore  al- 
ternative solutions  to  the  verj-  valid 
problem  of  the  proper  mix  between  na- 
tional and  local  responsiveness  and 
initiative. 

The  objectives  that  the  administration 
seeks  are  worthy;  but  I  am  far  from  con- 
vinced this  bill  provides  us  the  best 
means  to  reach  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objeciicn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  Le  printed  ir.  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Kcw  York  Time.-.  Mar  7   1976 1 

Block  Gr.*nts:  Oi  n  Isslf.  R--.;oinfd 
President  Porrt  has  Intensiiied  the  Con- 
gressional deJaaie  over  the  approprla'f 
method  of  supplying  assista'ce  to  the  sU;e-. 
by  sending  the  legislators  a  plan  to  con- 
soUd&te  a  numi>er  ni  Federal  e<lucation  t^ran' 
prograin-s  ij;i  j  a  single  Vjlc:k  i;.a:i'  to'eam 
state. 

Under  the  present  s.  rem.  Uiere  are  24 
separa'e  Ljr.uita  for  educational  purpo  es,  ii;- 
cUtding  teaching  th.e  poor  and  mndlcappeC. 
that  are  CHrefuIly  defined  bv  tiie  Federal 
government.  Mr.  Ford  propo.ses  to  sno.'s'-itute 
the  single  grant,  '^Pttlng  out  broad  educa- 
tional goals  >)ut  allowing  each  si  ate  to  de- 
cide how  i'.  wlslies  to  spend  Uie  money. 

Mr.  Ford  makes  tlie  clasbic  argument  ici 
his  pcsition.  He  contends  l-..s  plan  wouM  iie 
more  efficient,  would  redu'-e  administrative 
costs  and,  most  important,  would  allow  sta'e 
and  local  officials,  who  he  savs  kno'.v  then' 
constituents'  needs  better  ih.m  officials  in 
Washington,  the  flexibility  to  determine  their 
own  spending  priorities.  Mr.  Ford  has  also 
proposed  extending  the  block  gran-  s>sr.env 
which  is  similar  to  Uiat  uoea  in  r.-.eniie 
sharing,   health   and  other   fields. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  Cong-esK  wii: 
app'ove  the  prnpo.sa!  this  year,  primarily  be- 
cause of  a  belief  ainon^  legislators  that  "he 
Fed-T.il  tcovernment  should  retain  cnntrol 
of  the  spending  of  Federal  f\ind<!. 

Many  Congres.smen  have  coiitendcd  that 
the  poor  and  niinorltv  groups,  who  ofteri  Jark 
poUtirfti  pov.er  sn  their  comm-.inities  tto  not 
receive  their  fair  share  of  Fedei.tl  riind.s  wnen 
spending  ia  left  to  sUte  and  local  officials 
Some  IeglslatQa--i  ai?o  believe  thai  blocK 
grants  may  be  used  as  an  excu-e  f  >r  Unnttii.; 
Federal  assistance  They  al.<;o  fear  thai  the 
allocation  formula  proposed  by  th*-  Adminis- 
tration woukl,  relatively,  reduce  the  share 
o£  funds  nijw  received  ijv  more  populous 
8ta»es. 

Members  oT  Congreis  also  have  a  i>oliLical 
reason  for  maintaining  the  °.xistiny  sy.sipm 
Many  of  the  spedflc  programs  are  poptjiar  in 
their  home  district*?,  and  influential  educa- 
tional lobby  groups  want  to  ensure  the  pro- 
Bram.s'  perpetuation. 


WOMEN  ALCOHOLICS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  New 
Jersey  State  c^elab  estimate  there  an 
more  than  half  a  million  alcoholics  In 
our  State,  and  at  least  150,000  of  them 
are  women.  Yet.  because  of  the  stigma 
atifched  to  the  disease,  or.h  one  in  nine 
receives  treatment.  Many  try  to  hide 
their  symptoms,  rausinp  angui^•h  and 
suffering  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies ThLs  is  a  situation  repeated  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  every  State  in 
the  Natioji. 

Kicenil,-.  tlie  Ne^'  a.k  .Sl;ii-L?u8er  ran 
a  series  of  h nicies  by  Reporter  Barbara 
Kukla  pointing  up  thp  soef^ial  problems 
of  uomc  ■  i'lrohnlic's  and  the  need  for 
•rt>;'<ir.er.t  ficiliti*  ;  flesipreii  lor  diein. 
tiy  rcmovint<  the  cloak  of  .^.ecrecy  sur- 
rounding wonien  ulcoholtcs,  ar.d  pointing 
IP  the  programs  available  to  ihem  and 
their  tamihe.  a:,  well  as  the  need  for 
additional  programs,  tliese  articles  will 
nelp  Mntold  numbers  of  women  who 
otherwise  might  cont  iiiue  to  suffer  in  de- 
.spair.  Certainlv.  tlic  Star-I  ;d«<er  and  its 
truly  out'itMnding  reporter.  Barbara 
Ktikla.  are  to  be  (ommetKiHd  for  thi.s 
out:^tandi^;t.f  service. 

Im  1970.  I  V- ,us  pleaserj  tu  be  the  co- 
'.luUior  of  a  U'ridmart  bill  on  alcoholism 
which  laiuiched  prewntion.  treatment, 
and  rchabilitatijn  iirof^iams.  I  am  now 
(Ooponsoring  1( xi-^laiiuii  to  .^icp  up  these 
efforts.  Moreover,  in  recent  years,  the 
New  Jersey  State  government  has  In- 
creased its  efforts  to  c ombat  Uiis  disease. 
and  I  am  liopeful  tliat  niv  State  will  war- 
rant more  siiprxirf  for  iUs  pro'^rams  in 
the  future. 

However,  ve  .still  ha\c  i.  Ion?  w;.'.y  to 
go  to  reduc^.'  the  dimensi-iis  of  this  na- 
tional epidemic.  e6pe<ial'^  wuii  regard  to 
women  alcoliolics  In  order  to  bring  to 
tlie  .mention  o*"  mv  Senatf'  I'olleap.ucs 
Uie  .spt»cial  put^lit  ui  women  alcoholics, 
I  ask  unatiipious  (  ni- put  th;it  tiie  Star- 
h'^■^f^e:  aititips  be  •Tinttd  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  obiection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord. ;)£  lollops: 

F\Mn.rES  HES!^^NT  To  .Am.vh   Pp-b,  e.m  — Jer- 
sey's     Htnnvs    Ranks      of   Women    .'Vi.co- 

HC'LiCS 

(By  Barbara  Kuklal 

.Suine  l.Sd.OOO  New  Jersey  women  .ire  .  c- 
:.c,eU  to  be  suffering  from  aloohoU'in.  yet. 
becaii->  of  the  stigma  attached  to  the  dis- 
en'^e.  only  one  In  nine  l.-;  receiving  treatment 

.As  one  alcolio!  counselor  sums  up  the 
problem: 

"No  one  wants  to  admit  .i  wiinan  is  an 
Plcoholic.  She  wont.  Her  funilly— confusing 
shame  with  lo.p-  wont,  .'^nd  her  doctor  is 
likely  lo  have  little  training  ;n  spctuug  even 
the  nio.st  basic  symptoms." 

.'\rnong  alcoiir-li.=!m  expert^;,  there  is  :;  grow- 
:;ig  l.>e;ief  that  women,  mo-'c  often  than  men. 
are  i>ecomlng  addicted  at  the  same  time  to 
tran'iuir.zer^.  a  combination  thought  to  be 
the  r.'.use  of  many  acc'detital  deaths  and 
suicides. 

■I  was  iiooked  on  Ijojze  aiid  V.^lium, /eTtUy 
spaced  out,"  -aid  Marge,  an  attract^c  38- 
year-o'.d  homemal'er  who  bci;ui  hitting  the 
bottle  hard  when  'ne  o'  her  five  children 
wft.s  yent  to  a  .spe'-i.il  school 

"I  blamed  myself  beca'iso  mv  si.n  Wim 
e.noMonally  disturbed."  ^he  \id  'So  I  drank 
ina  look  pills  ihe  doctor  presirlbed  as  if 
•hey  were  candy." 

niac  WR,s  two  \  liars  ago.  Since  Joining 
.\lcohi'!ics  Anoiiynioi!  =  ,   Marge   !ia'=;n't   had   a 


drink.  And  bhe  rarely  takes  any  khul  of  pUl. 
As  a  member  of  AA.  she's  belong  otbOB  to 

achieve  aobrlsty. 

"X  still  bare  the  same  probleoxiB,"  she 
said.  "Nothing  has  cbangaa  but  me  and  the 
way  t  try  to  handle  my  problems,"  she  said. 
It  isn't  eaiy,  but  I'm  trying." 
aich  ur  poor,  young  or  qW,  Int^llgeut  or 
Igjiorant,  there  is  iio  prototype  of  the  female 
alcoholic.  Jus*  as  tliere  is  no  typical  male 
alcoholic. 

Gener.iUy  authorities  agree,  the  male  al- 
coholic functions  in  the  open  and  often  is 
viewed  as  more  virile  by  his  peers  because 
lie  can  "hold  his  liquor,"  at  least  in  the 
begriming  stages  of  the  disease.  A  man,  in 
fact,  may  even  brag  about  liis  hangovers  and 
clriiikin^  experie i^ces. 

'I  he  female  alcoholic,  on  the  other  hand. 
i!-;  entrapped  in  her  illness  because  of  double 
.siand.rd.s,  a  nn.raJ  view  wli.ch  c^'ncludes  that 
lu-e  women  don",  drink  excessively." 
"Bill  women  are  drinking  and  they  arc- 
dri'iking  snore  nnd  more,"  si.id  Kitty  Mr- 
Grath  O'Neil.  acting  director  of  the  State 
D'.v'i'ilon  on  Women.  "Unfortunately,  it  Is 
mo'e  ■lifflcuU  m  detec*  the  woman  alcoholic 
because  her  drinking  is  conceal'-d.  usunllv 
confined  to  the  home" 

Ber:i\ire  so  many  women  are  hidden  drink- 
erF,  chances  of  treatment  are  more  remote 
than  for  rnen  and  it  Is  virtually  impossible 
to  assets  their  numbers. 

The  1)50.000  figure,  which  the  State  Health 
Depart  Hunt 'a  Alcoholism  Control  Program 
Cites.  !s  co'i.«tdered  a  conservative  cstimiitf 
no'  p.  he.xf'  count. 

Natioinvtde,  it  ir:  believed  there  are  up- 
'.x-.irds  of   two  million   women   alcoholics. 

As  '  major  health  problem,  alcoholism 
fo:  many  years  has  been  considered  second 
only   to  cancer  and   heart  disease. 

"To  cite  inly  a  part  of  its  destin.tive 
eaecti.  alcohclisin  plays  a  major  role  in 
crime,  auto  fatalities,  suicides,  divorces,  hos- 
pital ;.  1ni,:,sions,  lost  jobs  and  wrecked  c.'^- 
reers  ,-,ay:.  William  Chamberlain,  chief  of 
the  siafe's  control  projuam. 

"."•J  one  who  drinks  is  immune  and  70 
pT  cent  cr  more  of  the  population  dituk.s. ' 
-CLvrciiiig  to  Marly  Maun  and  other  exprru 
...  uif  lieid  of  "liriabilltation. 

As  .1  rule,  it  Ls  believed  that  .-.t  least  f  nir 
»,'r-.onr,  are  diref-tly  affected  by  the  behavior 
Mil''  pioljleiii.s  uf  the  alcoholic. 

With  regard  ui  women,  that  meais  an 
additional  600,000  Jerseyans,  prnnartly  par- 
ents, husbands  and  children. 

Siudie .  show,  however,  that  the  family 
takes  an  average  of  five  years  to  admit  the 
problem  and  another  seven  years  to  SC''>: 
iielp 

"Gener.illy.  If  the  alcoholic  Is  quiet  and 
diuiiifled,  she  can  drink  herself  into  oblivion 
and  t';f  family  will  disintegrate  without 
anyone  taking  action,"  Geraldlne  O.  Delaney. 
director  of  Little  Hill-Alina  L«Ige  in  B.'airs- 
lown.  told  the  first  statewide  conference  on 
Wouien  and  Alcoholism. " 
"Tins  happens,"  she  said,  "simply  beciUio 
;he  al'oholic  is  causing  no  problem.  Pa- 
tU'iits  theniiielv*  :,  usually  violently  resLst 
'  if  at  mem   ■ 

The  World  Heaitli  Ovganization  first  rtc- 
oanized  alcoholism  as  a  chronic  disease  in 
1951,  followed  by  the  .American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  1966  and  the  American  Hospital 
A.ssociation  in  ls)57. 

As  with  Uie  general  public,  however,  some 
doctors  and  other  medical  personnel  still 
have  difficulty  dealing  with  that  definition, 
authorities  on   alcoholism  contendi 

According  to  Chamberlam.  150,000  to  600.- 
000  persons  hospitalized  last  year  in  New 
Jersey  had  problems  wliich  were  alcohol- 
reluted,  ranging  from  co-existing  Ulnesses 
and  accidents  of  the  alcoholic  to  a  wide 
range  of  illnesses  of  family  members. 

N.  W  Peterson  of  the  Toronto-based  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation  concluded  in  a 
1973  paper  that  many  medi.'al  professioiials 
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agree  that  a  penon  to  atok  wban  drattk.  bat 
believe  tliAt  notblng  more  can  iM  done  wHm 
the  penon  to  sober. 

Accontlng  to  hto  flndlngt,  pennito  wtaiwd 
to  the  emergency  rooms  of  hopltato  In  both 
the  United  Ststos  and  Canada  mors  often 
than  not  were  turned  away  U  the  hospital 
did  not  have  a  special  detoxlflcatian  tmlt  and 
If  the  patients  had  no  other  fflbMss. 

Betty  Anderson,  president  pro-tem  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Alotfiol  Counsel- 
ors, said  she  belteves  eoooomlc  factors 
prompt  doctors  to  admit  alcoholics  to  hos- 
pitals for  other  catises. 

If  a  doctor  beHeves  an  alcoholic  should 
be  hospitalized,  she  said,  chances  are  he 
or  she  will  be  admitted  for  some  concurrent 
problem. 

"Tills  to  the  case,"  she  said,  "because  In- 
surance carriers  view  alcoholism  as  a  sec- 
ond-class disease. 

"At  best,"  she  said,  "any  carrier  within 
New  Jersey  will  pay  only  for  a  limited  pMlod 
of  treatment." 

Assemblyman  James  B^nhelmer  (D- 
Mlddlesex),  who  authored  legislation  which 
has  decriminalized  alcoholism,  has  spon- 
sored another  bill  which  would  require  In- 
surance carriers  to  pay  for  the  entire  period 
of  boepltallzatlon,  as  to  the  case  In  several 
neighboring  states.  The  bill,  however,  re- 
mains locked  in  committee. 

Mrs.  Delaney,  during  the  first  statewide 
conference,  said  she  believes  much  of  the 
problem  of  diagnosis  and  care  has  occurred 
because  of  Inadequate  medical  training. 

"Most  medical  schools  devote  only  a  few 
hours  to  the  study  of  alcoholism."  she  said. 
"And  only  three — Georgetown  and  the  tJnl- 
versltles  of  Arizona  and  Nebraska — ^require 
students  to  attend  meetings  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  which  to  generally  considered 
the  program  wbldh  gets  the  beet  results  of 
any  that  to  known." 

The  New  Jereey  Cc^ege  of  Medicine  offers 
no  separate  course  on  alcoholism.  However, 
there  to  heavy  emphasis  on  dlagnoste  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  within  the  study  of 
hepatic  metaboltom,  according  to  the  office 
of  Dr.  Carroll  Leevy,  a  specialist  In  Uver  aD- 
ments  who  serves  as  chairman  of  medicine  at 
the  college. 

Generally,  alcoholism  to  believed  to  pro- 
gress faster  In  women.  It  has  been  concluded 
also  that  women  have  leas  tolerance  of 
alcohol. 

The  tolerance  study,  conducted  by  two 
University  of  Oklahoma  scienttots,  matched 
men  and  women  of  equal  weight,  drinking 
habits,  food  Intake  and  drinking  time. 

The  simplest  explanation  for  the  sex  dif- 
ference, the  scienttots  said,  was  that  a 
woman's  body  to  made  up  of  &S  to  6S  per 
cent  water,  while  a  man's  body  to  nuule  up 
of  66  to  75  per  cent  water.  Therefore,  a  given 
amount  of  alcohol  to  more  diluted  in  a  man's 
body.  It  was  found. 

The  scienttots  also  concluded  that  there  to 
a  relationship  between  a  woman's  tolerance 
for  alcohol  and  estrogen  leveto.  They  found 
the  blithest  level  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  oc- 
curred Just  before  the  menstrual  cycle  and 
the  lowest  level  during  the  first  day  of  the 
cycle. 

No  one  really  knows  the  caiues,  according 
to  Marty  Mann.  Experts  generally  agree  that 
there  is  no  single  cause,  such  as  a  germ  or 
virus  or  alcohol  itself.  The  current  consensus 
is  that  there  are  three  causes — physiological, 
psychological  and  social. 

"What  to  known,"  ex-Iowa  Sen.  HatOUt 
Hughes,  himself  a  former  alcoholic,  t<dd  the 
women's  conference,  "to  that  the  disease  can 
be  diagnosed.  It  can  be  treated  and  Uvea  can 
he  saved." 

Otrx  orlTHK  Closkt:   Fotnt   Wobcen  A1.C0- 
Hftucs  TKu.  THsm  SToanEs — n 
(By  Barbara  Kukla) 
"If  I'm  shaking  tonight.  It's  not  because  I 
need  a  drink,"  Susan,  a  40-ysar-old  1 


told  tbs  00  AMD  and  women  ax>embled  liTlIie 
sObnitMUi  church  basement,  "it's  because  I'm 


And  ttiflB,  hesitatingly,  dba  began : 
"HI.  rm  Susan  and  rm  an  alcoholic." 
Ttiafa  a  monumental  admtoalon,  esjSe- 
daUy  the  first  time,"  said  Jane,  the  founder 
of  an  AlccdwUcs  Anonymous  group  In  Bssex 
County.  "Women  have  been  tau^t  that  re- 
epectable  women  d<mt  drink  excessively,  so 
most  female  alcoholics  go  underground.  They 
conceal  their  drinking,  probably  over  a  period 
of  years. 

"In  AA,"  she  said,  "we  see  all  kinds  of 
wom«i  In  Increasing  numbers.  We  really 
cant  pinpoint  any  particular  type.  There  are 
the  young  glrto  wiped  out  on  plUs,  single 
working  women,  widows  and  home  closet 
drinkers  like  I  was." 

Although  AA  keeps  no  statistics,  it  has 
been  estUnated  that  about  a  quarter  of  the 
one  million  members  worldwide  are  women. 

AA,  aoooidlng  to  its  literature,  to  a  method 
of  treating  alcoholism  in  which  the  mem- 
bers act  as  "therapists"  to  each  other,  shar- 
ing a  large  body  of  similar  experiences — suf- 
fering and  recovering  from  alcoholism. 

In  AA,  there  to  no  such  word  as  "recov- 
ered." An  alcoholic  may  be  "recovering,"  but 
he  or  ihe  to  an  alcoholic  for  life,  a  person  who 
cannot  drink  without  losing  control. 

As  a  fellowship  of  alcoholics,  AA's  primary 
purpose  to  to  have  the  Individual  stay  sober 
and  then  help  other  alcoholics  to  achieve  so- 
briety. There  are  no  dues,  no  fees,  no  perma- 
nent (^cers. 

As  Jane  explained,  "We  don't  stay  anony- 
mous out  of  shame.  We  keep  oiu*  anonymity 
at  the  leveto  of  the  media  only  so  tlm^are  no 
big  shots.  That's  one  of  the  greatest  pitfalls 
of  an  alcoholic — trying  to  be  a  big  shot." 

An  alcoholic,  according  to  host  experts  in 
the  field,  to  a  person  whose  drinking  detri- 
mentally affects  some  vital  part  of  hto  or  her 
life — ^family  life,  social  life  or  work  life. 

There  are,  according  to  counselors,  as 
many  kinds  of  alcoholics  as  there  are  individ- 
uals. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  four  women  alco- 
holics of  different  ages  and  backgrounds  who 
were  willing  to  share  their  experiences  in 
an  attempt  to  help  others.  All  but  one  are 
members  of  AA. 

"I  was  the  complete  Incompetent,"  said 
Jane,  60,  a  suburban  homsmaker  whose 
physlclal  appearance  showed  no  signs  of  dto- 
slpatlon  that  usually  comes  with  alcoholism. 
"I  never  made  a  dectolon  in  my  Ufe  until  I 
stopped  drinking.  First  my  parents  made  all 
the  decisions  and  then  my  husband  took 
over." 

For  more  than  20  years  of  their  married 
life,  she  said,  she  and  her  husband  drank 
only  socially  at  their  country  club.  She  dates 
the  time  she  began  drinking  "alcohoUcally" 
to  six  years  ago  when  she  started  having  an 
occasional  afternoon  drink  with  a  neighbor. 

"Soon  I  began  to  have  drink  when  I  was 
fixing  supper,  then  occasionally  at  lunch," 
she  said.  "Within  two  years  I  was  drinking 
a  pint  of  vodka  a  day.  From  the  time  I 
started  drinking  in  the  morning  to  stop  the 
shakes  it  was  a  dtoaster." 

Although  Jane's  husband  sometimes  found 
her  vodka  hidden  behind  the  towels  In  the 
linen  closet,  "he  never  said  a  word,"  she  re- 
called. "Once  he  wrapped  a  piece  of  paper 
around  the  bottle  to  let  me  know  he  had  dto- 
covered  It,  but  he  never  said  anything. 

"And  neither  did  my  daughter.  We  never 
had  any  kind  of  real  relationship  until  I 
stopped  drinking.  Before  that  she  had  no 
respect  for  me.  She  was  apt  to  sass  me  or 
even  push  me  around  once  in  a  while,  and 
because  I  had  such  little  respect  for  myself 
I  took  It." 

Jane  went  to  her  first  AA  meeting  the 
same  day  she  contemplated  suicide  by  ram- 
ming her  car  Into  a  wall. 

"I  had  a  few  drinks  before  I  went  and  I 
drank  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  but  I  kept 


going  baok  because  X  really  wanlad  tatp." 
sh»  said.  "I  hafMat  had  a  drtak  In  toor  yaan 
now.  AswesaytnAA.IU«*oiMd«yata 

time." 

Rosy-cheeked  Patty,  a  wiry  IC-yaar-oM, 
was  IukAmI  on  amphetamUias  lint  and  then 
turned  to  alobh<4  because  It  was  ehsaper. 

"I  knew  I  wouldn't  (st  bustsd  for  drink- 
ing," she  said.  "And  my  parents  dldnt  mtn^. 
They  let  me  drink  at  home. 

But  after  she  dropped  out  oif  high  school 
and  was  hospltallaed  for  aleohoUam,  Patty's 
parents  offered  her  no  support.  They  never 
came  to  see  her  at  the  haq>ltal  and  they  re- 
peatedly broke  appointments  with  her 
counselor. 

Patty  now  to  living  In  a  halfway  house  for 
women  recovering  from  mental  tUnfunfH  ji's 
nowhere  near  the  Ideal  situation,  because 
most  of  the  women  are  much  older  and  be- 
cause there's  a  curfew  that  at  first  prevented 
her  frcun  attending  the  AA  meetings  she  ao 
desperately  needs  to  maintain  her  sobriety. 

"But  rm  doing  OJC.,"  Patty  said  with  a 
confident  grin,  trying  not  to  let  the  hurt 
show. 

And  she  to  doing  surprisingly  well  In  view 
of  the  facts.  She's  studying  for  her  high 
school  equivalency  diploma  and  she's  plan- 
ning to  go  to  college  to  study  for  a  profes- 
sion In  which  she  can  "help  other  people." 

"I  was  raised  In  the  ghetto.  th«  oldest  of 
six  children,"  said  Betty,  42,  a  divorcee.  "I 
was  ashamed  of  being  poor,"  she  said. 

"My  goal  was  to  be  better,  but  being  bUck 
In  those  days  you  had  nowhere  to  be  better 
except  working  In  a  factory  or  a  department 
store." 

Looking  back,  she  said,  she  to  not  surprised 
she  fell  in  love  with  and  became  pregnant  by 
a  man  who  had  lots  of  money  and  picked  her 
up  for  dates  in  a  Cadillac.  The  money,  ahe 
found  later,  came  from  pushing  drugs. 

Later  she  married  a  man  who  was  studying 
to  become  a  teacher  and  she  wcM-ked  to  help 
him  through  cftlege. 

"We  never  did  anything,  never  went  any- 
where and  I  had  no  say  in  any  of  the  deci- 
sions. That's  whfen  I  began  drinking  heavily, 
I  only  drank  beer. but  I  drank  barreto  of  It." 
she  related. 

"Because  of  my  drinking  I  fought  with  my 
family  and  had  blackouts,  yet  I  never  real- 
ized that  I  had  a  problem,"  she  said.  "I  went 
to  AA  because  my  husband  challenged  me 
and  am  I  glad  I  did.  I'm  a  grateful  alcoholic." 

Through  her  involvement  in  AA,  Betty  now 
is  helping  other  alcoholics.  One  of  her  goato  to 
to  bring  about  more  involvement  In  AA  by 
the  black  churches. 

Esther,  68,  a  frail  looking  woman  who  walks 
with  a  cane,  began  drinking  six  months  after 
her  husiwnd  died. 

"The  children  lived  far  away  and  we  never 
had  many  dose  friends.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  Fred  gone,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  hare 
any  skiUs  to  get  a  Job.  Who'd  want  me?" 

Depressed  and  lonely,  she  turned  to  her 
doctor  and  took  hto  advice  about  having  "a 
little  wine"  before  bedtime.  "Soon,"  she  said, 
she  was  drinking  "a  white  wine  with  the  taste 
of  grapes"  by  the  gallon. 

"I'm  glad  my  minister  told  me  about  AA." 
she  said.  "It's  given  me  somethin-  to  do  and 
I've  made  a  lot  of  new  friends"  who  have 
similar  problems.  From  what  I've  learned,  a 
woman  my  age  goes  downhill  fast  if  she  keeps 
drinking." 

These,  in  a  sense,  are  the  success  stories. 
Not  all  women  are  so  fortunate.  There  are 
others,  like  Sara,  whose  family  knows  she 
drinks  and  in  that  sense  aid  and  abet  her 
Illness,  and  Ellen,  a  widow,  who  gets  druqk 
each  night  and  makes  no  excuses  about  it. 

In  fact,  It  to  estimated,  only  one  of  nine 
female  alcoholics  in  New  Jersey  has  sought 
and  to  receiving  treatment. 

"The  rest  literally  are  drinking  themselves 
to  death,"  said  Nancy  BraCh,  a  founder  of 
the  New  Jersey  Task  Force  on  Alcoholism. 
"We  are  working  to  bring  about  better  educa- 
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ttoa»  ^ttar  tews  muI  «  better  a*aem  perai>«c- 
ttT*  •<  Mm  Bliwotht  ttaM  woaiw.  tm. 
QMi  tmtmg»  fn»  the  ihadowi  umI  flad  the 
help  they  so  desperately  need,"  she  saM. 


WoMsx  Amxihouqb:   VAnnjcs  Dklat  Hzlf 

OVT  OP  MueciBa  Love — III 

(By  Barbara  Kukia) 

Confusing  shame  and  guilt  with  love,  th*! 
relatives  of  a  woman  alcoholic  are  likely  to 
corer  up  for  her  and  therefore  prevent  her 
Trom  getting  help. 

"Studies  show  that  It  takes  the  family  al- 
most flTe  years  to  admit  the  problem,"  Gar- 
land Bradley,  director  of  the  Alcohol  Re- 
covery Unit  at  Carrier  CUnic.  a  private  hos- 
pital In  Bene  Mead.  said.  "But,  for  the  most 
part  lt'3  another  seven  years  before  the  fam- 
ily goes  for  help." 

"In  the  meantime,  •  she  ■^aid,  the  life  of 
each  member  of  the  family  :i.ay  become 
twisted  and  distorted.  In  some  -rases,  even 
when  the  alcoholic  member  of  the  family 
makes  a  turnabout,  the  supposedly  well 
members  may  remain  sick." 

"I  was  Just  as  fouled  up  as  my  wife.'  said 
Tom,  an  executive  with  a  large  New  Jersey 
firm.  "I'd  been  living  with  an  alcoholic  for 
nearly  10  years,  but  even  when  it  v.  as  appar- 
ent to  everyone  else.  I  dldnt  want  to  l^elie.e 
It.  I  even  pinned  my  father-in-law  to  th"" 
wall  when  he  suggested  Mary  had  a  drinking 
problem." 

According  to  Tom,  now  a  delegate  to  the 
World  Service  Board  of  Al-Anon.  an  organi- 
2atlon  for  relatives  of  alcoholics,  the  fact 
that  a  wife  becomes  alcoholic  i.s  a  .sh  ittcriiig 
experience  for  most  male  egos. 

"It  reflects  on  a  mans  Judgment.'  iiiid 
Tom.  "Telling  him  his  wife  l.s  an  alcoholic 
is  like  telling  him  he's  stupid." 

As  a  family  tool  In  alcoholism.  Al-Anon 
Family  Groups,  was  founded  21  years  ago  in 
an  attempt  to  restore  some  measure  of  sta- 
bility to  the  lives  of  30  to  40  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living  with  an  estimated  0 
million  alcoholics 
It  has  four  major  objectives 
To  learn  facts  about  alcoliolisni  a.-;  an 
Illness  and  about  the  treatment  process. 

To  benefit  from  the  therapv  of  contact 
with  members  who  have  the  san.c  pruiilems 
To  improve  i.-idivldual  attitudes  and  per- 
sonalities by  studying  and  practiMug 
"Twelve  Steps"  a'lapted  from  AJcr.hoUc- 
Anonymous 

To  reduce  tensirms  and  impro'  e  t!ie  under- 
standing attitude  and  behavior  of  chDdren  in 
the  family  through  a  chance  tn:  the  part  of 
the  nondrinking  pirent.  Alateen,  a  .separate 
unit,  offers  similar  goals  for  children' I''  to 
18  years  old. 

Al-Anon  does  not  gi\e  spec'fl?  advice  021 
family  members  or  en  medical,  p.-y -hiaTtr 
or  clerical  aids.  I»5  member-,  may  i-igge.'f 
what  has  been  helpful  in  their  own  situa- 
tions and  refer  relaMvei  of  fne  alf-oliollr  to 
professional  .sourres 

'Family  support  i.s  extremely  importan"^." 
Tom  said.  •It's  been  dor-umeitod  thit  7f) 
per  cent  of  alcoholics  who  had  family  sup- 
port sliow  tremendous  progress,  while  only 
25  per  cent  who  did  not  ha*  e  :he  uipport 
of  their  families  fared  a?  wpi;   ' 

"The  famliv.  however,  must  learn  lo  en- 
courage and  support  ihe  alcoholic,  not  lead 
him  or  her  :::  effo-ts  t.ward  -obrietv  '  Tom 
said. 

"The  ke;  sfoiie  oi  the  Al-Anon  program  Ls 
do-achmen',  he  explained.  "Ifs  letting  go. 
btit  :r  does  nor  mean  abandonment  Simply 
put.  the  Al-.\non  member  must  learn  not  to 
t.ike  pensof.aily  th?  rage  of  an  alcoholic. 

I'he  familv  has  tr)  !ea!!?e  that  the  nore 
f'.f  does  for  »he  alcoholic,  fie  longer  the 
iMness  •vili  be  prolonged"  he  .said  "That 
itoesnt  mean  beuig  vlndMlve  It  means  hav- 
ing the  compassion  a;id  understanding  to 
T^ix'i-.ze  that  the  alcoholic  must  be  respon- 
sible for  her.=elf  and  her  actions." 


Often,  because  alcolaaUoa  t«Q4  to  be  AltUol 
QuuUpulators,  Tom  aal4.  famUr  mtamOttn 
respond  like  puppets  on  strings  "-nfcrr  tha 
threat  that  tb«  aloob^to  «iu  gat  itmik. 

"If  th«  alflotaoUa  ttarMtena  to  get  drank, 
Just  aay,  ifm  yaw  «hata^'  mat  U  ^»  «o«, 
let  her  tak»  the  eonasquences.  Kaep  your  own 
emotiooa  under  coatfoi."  he  advlaed. 

The  Al-Anon  member,  he  said,  also  must 
closely  scrutinize  his  own  actlona  and  be- 
havior. Some  men.  he  said,  resent  their  wives 
If  they  regain  their  sobriety  because  they  no 
longer  are  ea.sy  to  out  Ulk  or  domhiate. 

•  At  first,  when  my  wile  was  sober  again 
11  took  away  my  wliiiq;>iiig  boy,"  h*  said  "i 
had  taken  over  almoet  all  her  respon^ibU- 
1  ties— malting  meals,  doing  the  food  shopping 
.^nd  cookUig  and  taking  care  of  bUl.s  and  1 
was  reluotant  to  give  them  back.  They  were 
:ny  security  blanket.  • 

^  Toms  experienced  are  no',  uiiusual  In 
.;ict  his  feelings  and  rejclioiis  as  the 
pouse  of  an  alcoholic  are  quite  common  ac- 
ording  to  Betty  .Anderson,  president  pro- 
tem  of  the  New  Jersey  Aswxtatton  ol 
Alcohol  Counselors 

'Because  of  double  standards,  the  image  of 
Mie  proper  lady'  is  Instilled  in  most  of  us  " 
.sae  .said.  'It  Is  quite  dlflicuit  then  for  both 
'he  alcoholic  and  .Ue  spouse  to  resolve  guilt 
■  M'l.st  men."  ahe  .said,  "feel  that  they  don't 
need  neatmejii.  Generally,  there's  Uie  feel- 
ing that  If  the  wife  stops  drmkln^  everything 
will  be  fine  again.  But  it  wont.  Too  much 
..as  happened  over  a  long  period  li^.at  cannot 
>e  simply  repaired   " 

In  some  cases,  .she  said,  the  nou-alcoholic 
-pouse  begins  to  •miiror"  the  behavior  of  the 
alcoholic,  perhaps  to  such  an  extent  that  'he 
characteristics  are  retained  eve.  if  the  dis- 
ease is  arrested  in  t.he  alcoholic 

Because  of  that  syndrome,  she  !,aid  the 
spouse  -.vho  is  "nurrorlng"  alcohoU.sm  often 
..ill  conclude  that  the  wife  or  husband  "used 
'o  be  more  fun"  w -en  he  or  .,he   'wa^  drlnk- 

•111  children,  slie  said,  "we  see  vaiious 
kinds  of  neglec  A  child  mav  not  be  fed  or 
uiay  otherwise  be  lacking  ,,1  maiernal  care 
'>r  guidance  It  u  almost  impo^siole  for 
children  to  be  treated  consistently  vh»n 
alccnol  Is  dl.storting  Uie  mother's  life  '  she 
.^ald  "One  day  the  mo- her  i-  punitive  T'i» 
next  day  she  is  overlovlug   ' 

'X>iir  house  was  pretty  mc.-,.rd  up.  '  .said 
Rob,  24  who  spent  part  of  his  teen  vears  in 
Alateen    "My  mom  drank  only  on  weekends 

rrtMu^f  """wl""  ''''''''■°'    ^  ''■■''  asliamed  so 
I  d  tell  The  kids  they  couldn  t  come  ove-  be- 

luse  she  -.va.s  sick  or  In  a  bad  mood  " 

Through  his  association  with  Alateen  Rob 
-.-ltd.  he  learned  to  luiderstand  that  his 
mother  •.\as  just  as  ash.inied  as  he  was 

"Alcoholics  win  tell  you  tha'  they  don  t 
."el  guilty,  '  he  .said,  "but  on  the  'n.^ide  thev 
do  They're  constantly  torn  up  iuMde  be- 
caiK-e  they're  addicted.  But  they  don't  realize 
:^  They  try  to  use  will  power  to  stop  drink- 
ing iastead  of  seeking  professional  help 
That  .s  a  losing  battle  " 

.According  to  Rob.  children  of  lUcohollcs 
may  app-ar  very  grown-up  because  they  of- 
tf-n  feel  re.sponsible  for  taking  over  the  role 
of  tlie  alcoholic  parent 

"A  girl  might  be  adept  lu  ho,..-ekeepl!iK 
taking  care  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  and 
beln^  a  mother  figure.'  he  .said  "And  a  boy 
might  run  a  house  and  make  decisions  in 
t!.e  absence  of  a  father" 

But.  in  reality,  he  .said,  most  young  people 
feel  unloved,  confused  and  resen'ful  toward 
both  parents. 

"Kids  will  ainv  Si  aiwav.s  fail  in  trying  to 
win  'he  love  of  an  alcoholic  bv  being  good  " 
Rob  .said  ""First,  because  kld.s  naturally  do 
things  wron,,'  and  seco-.d  because  the  boy  or 
tiirl  will  be  counting  011  con.slstent  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

"Alateen,"  he  s.ild.  "chart'^'ed  my  life,  as 
t-.  has  for  thousands  ol  other  young  people. 
It  works  because  there  are  so  many  com- 
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n^prohiemB  and  bonds.  Ilttmigh  U  we  can 
""*•"•  ■•"y  ot  our  Ibettasi  of  gnat  and 
confualon  and  get  a  better  p«n|Mctlv*  «f  our- 
sMvaa.  w«  alao  can  lesni  to  aaderatond  our 
pwanta  and  rMlln  tka«  their  drinking  will 
stop  only  If  they  get  prof evitmal  help  " 


Vfoum  AtcoBoucs:  Bvanrass,  GovKaitMENT 

CoUIfSXI.   TRX   TBOIIBI.ED — I'V 

(By  Barbara  Kukla) 

•I  think  I  might  be  In  a  mental  institu- 
tion if  my  company  didn't  have  a  program 
like  this."  54-year-old  Anna  said.  "I  might 
have  done  the  whole  scene— drank  on  my 
lunch  hour,  had  car  accidents,  been  nut  In 
jail."  ' 

Anna  Is  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  As  a  work-" 
ing  woman,  she  is  more  visible  than  many 
'  ther  female  alcoholics. 

She  hasnt  lost  her  Job  a.s  she  had  feared 
becauise  of  alcoholism.  Instead,  she's  been 
helped  by  her  company,  one  of  about  60  in 
New  Jersey  which  has  an  employe  assistance 
program.  She's  well  on  the  ro€kd  to  sobriety. 
I  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,"  Anna  ad- 
mits, "but  the  bottle  no  longer  is  my  God 
my  ruler.  Now  I  go  to  AA  (Alcoholics  Anon- 
vmotis)  meetings  twice  a  week  and  spend 
a  lot  of  free  time  talking  with  other  women 
«ho  iiave  similar  problems   • 

Her  i>erformauce  at  work  lias  improved 
signiricantly,  she  .said,  and  she  believes  she 
has  recaptured  much  of  the  confldenct;  of 
her  family  and  friends. 

"  Im  a  brand  new  pei^on,"  she  proudly 
state.s. 

According  to  the  Alcolioli^im  Control  Pio- 
^tram  of  the  State  Health  Department,  al- 
coholism costs  New  Jersey  business,  govern- 
ineut  and  Industry  at  least  $500  mUUou  year- 
!>  in  lost  time  and  medical  lieneflts. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  National  Coun- 
i  1 1  on  Alcoholism  concluded  that  25  per  cent 
of  an  alcohollc"s  salary  may  be  lost  in  sick 
pay,  poor  quality  work,  accidents,  and  in  tht 
more  progressive  stages  of  the  disease,  pro- 
longed or  freqtieiit  abscnses. 

Economics,  then,  provides  a  naiiurai  Lncen- 
'r.e  for  business,  industry  and  goverjuneut 
to  uuderUike  programs  to  help  the  employe 
-••eKain  liLs  or  her  prior  level  of  competence 
or  perhaps  even  perform  better.  But  there 
also  l.s  a  humanitarian  aspect  to  most  pro- 
grams, ihose  closely  associated  with  them 
ei:.plia.->i/e 

"From  what  Ive  seen,  the  main  reason 
;uai4y  companies  start  programs  Is  because 
-onieone  at  the  top  Is  really  concerned, "  said 
William  A.  RelUy,  adnUnistrator  of  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company's  program. 
New  Jersey  Bell,  which  has  approxhnately 
<l.UOO  employes  throughout  the  state,  has 
iiad  .some  sort  of  employe  assistance  program 
within  its  medical  department  since  1956,  he 
explained. 

Two  ye.irs  ago.  a  new  program,  emphasiz- 
ing Identification  and  referral  of  employes 
who  have  problems  which  appear  to  be  hin- 
derlng  tiiCir  achievement  levels  oa  the  Job 
v. as  begun  under  "he  direction  of  Dr.  George 
Bibgeiei".   medical  director. 

Since  then.  Reiily  said,  more  than  5,200 
management  level  employes  have  partici- 
pated in  ti'rtlning  programs  to  learn  to  spot 
employes  whose  performance  has  deteriorated 
and  refer  ihem  to  the  program.  About  300 
employes  have  taken  part  in  the  program. 
'Our  job  is  not  to  weed  out  and  fire 
people.  ReiUv  emphasized.  "Tl»e  company 
realises  that  alcoholism,  among  other  prob- 
lems, occurs  in  all  levels  of  society,  so  the 
program  is  consistent  from  the  executive 
suite  to  the  basement." 

Of  the  .300  individuals  referred  since  Sep- 
•caiber.  1973.  he  said.  145  were  found  to  have 
problems  with  alcohol.  10  were  members  of 
fa,milies  in  which  there  w««  a  problem 
drinker  and  12  bad  dual  problems  Involving 
drugs  or  finances  as  well  as  alcohol. 

"The  average  age  is  +0.  Tlie  average  length 
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partlcipuLts 
wMMrvd  or  di- 


of  aamm  la  16-. 
are  tUbcr  aUttffm,  _. 
vorced."  BcdHy  aaid. 

Overall,  immen  accoimtett  Cor  M  per  Mnet 
of  the  parMelpantB  tt-  tt»  prognun.  Ttanv 
was,  how«T«r.  no  stotiatlcal  bradcMown  on 
w=men  wttli  aleoHot-felaftMl  piMiBui 

No  oOicial  fMdboek  at  r—ulto  oC  Um  pro- 
gram wiu  be  avaUablo  until  a  marrar  by  an 
Atlanta-baaad  Ann  Is  rnnnpitfail.  BaUly  m1<L 
"Even  without  thwt  s^iaat,"  he  aald.  "you 
can  see  the  plus  factcHm  of  the  pro-am." 
he  said.  "One  Indication  that  employes  want 
It  and  an  nuking  uae  of  it  to  evident  In 
the  fact  thai  61  per  cent  of  the  parttclpanta 
were  self-r^errals.  The  other  49  per  cent 
were  referred  Uuough  laaiMaenuiiil 

For  womw  Uke  Anna,  help  has  come  pri- 
marily because  she  waa  unployed  and  sub- 
stantially easier  to  identify  than  the  woman 
whose  drinking  Is  confined  to  the  home. 

"Vor  a  loner  time  I  tfdnt  think  I  had  any 
problem,  at  least  not  at  weA,"  she  recaUed. 
I  used  to  rush  home  oKxe  and  more  to  drink, 
but  I  thouifit  I  was  a  <ap4L  hardwarkti^ 
employe  because  I  didn't  drink  on  the  Job. 
"Drinking  It  tricky,"  she  aald.  "In  the  two 
years  I've  been  in  the  program  I'm  much 
more  aware  ot  that.  I  thotight  I  was  a  social 
drinker,  but  one  or  two  drinks  always  led 
to  more. 

"Mo  one  waUy  said  anything  about  my 
drinking  excq>t  for  one  yowng  boy  at  w«lc 
who  Joked  about  'how  nice  I  amelled.'  but  I 
iust  laughed  that  off." 

Gradually,  Anna  said,  she  realized  that  her 
drinking  had  gotten  out  of  eontroL  and.  as 
she  described  it,  "was  affecting  everything 
and  everyone  aroimd  me.  I  oouldnt  make 
decisions,"  she  said.  "By  the  time  one  of 
the  men  I  work  with  asked  U  X  thought  I 
had  a  problem,  I  really  wanted  help." 

Close  to  10  per  cent  of  the  work  force  Is 
involved  in  alcoholism,  and  overall.  It  is  esti- 
mated, probably  20  per  cent  has  problems  of 
various  kinds  which  require  professional 
help,  according  to  I&mroe  Daew.  dfrcctor  of 
the  assistance  program  for  100,000  state 
employes  and  their  families.  "That's  pretty 
grim  when  you  consider  that  it's  not  the 
same  20  per  cent  each  year.  It's  no  longer 
a  minority." 

Drew  said  he's  found  "women  who  have 
problems  with  alcohol  to  be  "far  more  con- 
cerned, but  also  far  more  sensitive  and 
secretive." 

The  ratio  of  women  alcoholics,  he  said, 
is  becoming  substMrtlany  higher  among  the 
state  employes  and  fsmHy  members  he  and 
three  other  counselors  see  in  offices  in  New- 
ark, Trent<m  and  EEamBKmton.  he  said. 

By  and  large.  Drew  beBevea  polyaddlc- 
tlon — addiction  at  the  same  time  to  tran- 
quUlzers  or  other  pflls — ^is  the  major  problem 
among  womea  who  abuse  aleohdl. 

"PUIS  often  are  handed  ont  indiscrim- 
inately, particularly  by  doctors  of  snbuitmn 
housewives,"  he  said.  "Too  often  a  doctor 
takes  the  attitude  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
listen  to  a  woman's  long  story.  And  very  often 
he  Isn't  properly  trained  to  diagnose  alco- 
holism. 8o  he  starts  to  drug  her. 

Among  females  whont  his  office  serves. 
Drew  said,  he  is  counseling  a  significantly 
increased  niunber  of  women  under  35  years 
of  age  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol  alone  or 
both  alcohol  and  pills. 

"We've  seen  a  far  greater  Increase  in  teen 
age  female  alcoholics  than  in  any  otbmr  age 
bracket,"  he  said,  "and  they^e  usually  harder 
to  help.  Being  able  to  tolerate  more  liquor 
usually  is  considered  a  great  achievement 
nrr.ong  the  young. 

'Prevention  is  the  name  of  the  game," 
Crew  said.  ""We  must  do  more  to  educate  our 
V  .ung  people  and  society  in  general  of  the 
o  tugers  of  alcohol  abuse. 

"And  alcotwltsm  aa  a  disease  must  be 
■  jiBTei  by  insurance  caiTlers  for  the  entire 
i'catment  period,  as  it  is  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states. 
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(By  Barbara  Kukla) 
Although  alcoholism  is  ttm  third-ranked 
disease  in  Mew  Jeney.  the  stata  sadly  lades 
a  full  range  ot  rehabilitation  servioes  for  the 
female  alcoholic,  especially  for  the  poor  or 
homeless  wtRnan. 

Mbet  experts  agree  the  most  pressing  needs 
are  for  halfway  houses  and  for  additional 
detoxUeatfam  facitttles.  which  require  medi- 
cal supervision. 

"Unlike  our  neighboring  states  and  many 
otlMrs  in  the  nation.  New  Jersey  does  not 
have  a  single  halfway  bouse,"  said  Connie 
Woodruff,  chairwoman  of  the  State  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  "Sim- 
ply pnt,  that's  a  disgrace. 

""We  need  such  faculties  where  long  range 
treatment,  love  and  understanding  can  be 
given  to  those  desperately  seeking  a  way 
back  to  a  tiaeful  life."  she  asserted. 

A  similar  outcry  came  from  the  first  state- 
wide conference  on  women  and  alcohol  held 
In  January  in  Cherry  Hill.  The  two-day 
conference  was  sponsored  by  the  State  Divi- 
sion on  Women,  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
Women  ooooemed  with  alcoholism;  the  Al- 
cohol Control  Program  of  tlie  State  Health 
Department  and  the  National  Conncil  on  Al- 
oohellBm.  It  attracted  an  overflow  crowd  of 
SOO.  primarily  women. 

"If  we  can  save  Just  one  life — and  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  are  dying  from  al- 
coholism— then  this  conference  will  have 
been  woi-thwhUe,"  said  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Jr.  (D-NJ.).  WiUiams  wm  responsible 
for  federal  legislation  which  has  deeriminal- 
iaed  alcoholism  and  resulted  In  federal  fund- 
ing for  state  control  programs. 

As  many  alcohol  counselors  point  out, 
there  are  few  detoxification  programs  within 
hospitals  in  the  state  and  fewer  such  pri- 
vate facilities. 

"The  problem  is  so  bad."  said  Max  Searles, 
supervisor  of  Turning  Point  in  Verona,  that 
many  women  are  going  out-of-state  to  be 
dctoalfted." 

A  Btiigiaus  order  in  Graymow.  N.Y.  has 
received  so  many  calls  from  New  Jersey  wom- 
en  wanting  to  enter  its  tree  detoxification 
program,  he  said,  that  It  is  considering 
e»^arglng  its  facility  to  meet  this  need. 

Turning  Point  itself  Is  a  welcome  new- 
addition  to  the  range  of  facilities  avaUable 
to  poor  alcoh<dlc  zoen  and  women  in  ^sex 
County.  In  operation  a  year,  it  inltiaUy  was 
funded  by  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
ning Agency  (SLEPA)  and  the  State  Health 
Department  to  treat  alcoholics  referred  by 
the  Essex  courts,  along  with  private  admis- 
sions. 

Ax  at  Pebruary,  additional  ftmding  from 
the  State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  has  allowed  for  expansion  of  the 
program  to  serve  low-income  alcoholics, 
meeting  another  critical  need. 

Searles  says  there  is  an  overwhelming  need 
for  the  state  to  find  surrogate  homemaker 
assistance  so  that  wmnen  alcoholics  may  be 
treated  while  their  children  and  homes  are 
looked  after. 

According  to  some  experts  on  alcoholism, 
the  state  has  perpetuated  an  archaic  system 
of  treating  alcoholism.  While  It  is  malting 
headway  in  some  areas,  they  believe.  It  is 
losing  ground  in  others. 

They  point  particularly  to  the  phasing  out 
of  one  of  the  most  successfully  state-run  pro- 
grams for  women,  the  rehabilitation  unit  at 
the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  at  Skillman, 
recently  shut  down  because  of  a  shift  in 
health  priorities.  The  men's  program  also  is 
being  phased  out  as  the  institute  prepares 
to  become  a  center  for  mental  retardates. 

Additionally,  at  three  of  the  state's  four 
general  psychiatric  hospitals,  alcohonos  still 
are  mixed  haphazardly  among  the  rest  of  tiie 
hospital  population,  receiving  little  intenel- 


flad  caia.  Oalj  at  Marifccia  State  Boepital  in 
Monmouth  County  is  th«e  m  dtatiact  pco- 
Urn  wwwt.  the  IS-liad  Mew  Hope  Unit 
haBjnek^tneA. 

_  .  aloohtifea  together  under  one 
roof  means  that  we  caa  haae  a  tnMy  thera- 
peutb:  wimwHtty."  said  Fag  F^e.  the  pro- 
gram dtraotor  a£  HarlliBaBL  "It  gives  alco- 
heliea  an  opportualtj  to  Identify  Mid  share 
and  not  have  people  with  e«hB^  ptotalems  as 
their  only  apoeea  of  oontwt.  U  agaUcee  a 
trcmendems  wpaoilnt  of  dlAeienee." 

An  told,  thistate  AleehoUaas  CDntr<d Pro- 
gram has  a  current  annual  bwdget  at  $1.6 
million. 

Mevertheleas,  the  state,  whfcrh  coUects 
more  than  976  mllUon  anaEualiy  in  taxes  on 
aloohoUc  beverages,  contribntas  Josfc  $IS9JUOO 
of  the  program's  budget  twu  cents  per 
capita  for  rehabilitation  programs.  Wlieeusin 
leads  the  states  in  this  aeea,  pending  (6.00 
a  perscm  yearly:  New  Jersey  ranka  46th  na- 
tionwide. 

"There  have  been  some  improvements  in 
the  number  of  outpatient  programs  in  the 
past  few  years,  particiilarly  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,"  said  Betty  Anderson, 
president  pro-tem  of  the  Mew  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Alcohol  Counselors. 

"But  we  still  Iwve  no  half-'vniy  houses  for 
women  and  we  lack  fadUties  for  children 
who  need  treatment.  What's  moite,  some 
hospitals  still  are  reluctant  to  treat  the 
alcohoHc." 
There  are  some  bri^t  signs,  however. 
Under  a  new  law,  which  by  next  year  will 
decriminalize  aloohcdlBm.  the  state  oontral 

program  will  be  elevated  to  divisional  

within  the  health  department,  giving  iV 
broader  powers,  and,  hopefully,  a  larger 
budget  with  which  to  attract  federal  funds. 
A  new  citizens'  group  has  formed  to  lobby 
for  more  fimds  for  treatment  and  education. 
And  a  bin  has  been  tntrotfuced  in  the  Leg- 
islature by  Assemblyaiaii  JaaMS  Bomheimer 
(D-MiddleseK)  wiilch  would  requtte  bisnr- 
ance  earners  to  pay  for  entire  treatment 
pertods.  At  best,  carriers  aow  cower  only  a 
limited  period  of  hospitaliaation  for  any 
given  year. 

As  a  means  of  aiding  the  poor,  the  con- 
trol program  two  years  ago  instituted  the  Aid 
to  Low  Income  Aleehol  Abusers  Program, 
which  now  is  in  operation  in  seven  counties — 
Macer,  Monis,  Salem,  Hudsmt.  Oamden, 
Bnrlington  and  Ocean — and  soon  is  ei^ected 
to  start  in  Middlesex  County. 

The  program,  as  <tf  December,  had  2,200 
low-income  participants,  referred  by  county 
welfare  boards,  in  treatment  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  The  state  has  contributed 
$100,000  in  federal  funds  and  the  counties 
have  provided  $470,000. 

"Although  we  have  not  oonapteted  a  three- 
part  evaluation  of  the  program,  we  can  see 
that  it  is  very  well  accepted,"  Fred  Scovllie 
of  the  control  program,  said.  "It  is  generally 
gratifying  becatise  we  have  found  that  In 
certain  areas  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  ih; 
cases  Involve  child  abuse.  We  feel  that  if 
the  parents  don't  get  help,  their  chUdren 
also  will  be  headed  for  trouble." 

Returning  participants  to  gainful  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  explained.  Broader  objectives  in- 
clude enhancing  the  functioning  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  family  and  diminishing 
community  social  problems  su(^  as  aletdtol- 
related  deaths,  arrests  and  hospital  admis- 
sions. 

In  general,  authorities  on  alcoholism  ap- 
pear agreed  treatment  of  the  djireawe  is  bet- 
ter handled  by  the  private  sector  than  by 
the  state.  But  because  of  high  costs  It  is 
mandatory  that  the  person  carry  insurance. 
In  some  Instances  payment  must  be  paid  In 
advance. 

Among  the  private  treatment  facilities 
which  are  highly  regarded  are  Little  HiU- 
Allna  Lodge  lu  Blalrstovm  the  Alcohol  Re- 
covery Unit  at  Carrier  Cllnie  in  Eslle  Mead 
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Houeaty  Housa  In  Stirling  &nd  Pair  Oalu  Hm- 
pital  In  Summit. 

Mount  Carmel  Hosplttd  for  Alcoholism  In 
Paterson  offers  a  flve-day  detozlfl cation  pro- 
gram as  well  aa  a  fuller  range  of  senrlces  for 
hor.h  men  and  women. 

In  addition  to  these  long-established  facu- 
lties, there  Is  at  least  one  other  new  reelden- 
nal  treatment  center  In  the  private  sphere — 
Haven  of  Hope,  an  all-female  facility  operat- 
>•<!  by  the  Atlantic  City  Rescue  Mission. 

A3  Its  director,  the  Rev.  Rex  Whlteman 
explained.  Haven  of  Hope  takes  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  who  have  been  sober 
for  at  least  72  hours  and  offers  "a  structured 
program  of  medical,  psychological  and  coun- 
seling assistance  within  a  Christian  setting." 
Bach  person  also  has  a  work  asulgnment 
within  the  home,  a  refurbished  Colonial 
mansion. 

Some  residents  are  transientR,  he  explain- 
ed, and  some  are  referred  by  the  courts,  but 
most  are  referred  by  their  families  or  them- 
selves. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUGH 
SCOTT 

Mr,  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  highly  es- 
teemed Senate  minority  leader,  our  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  who  recently 
announced  he  will  not  seek  reelection  to 
the  Senate  next  November. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
have  met  Hugh  Scon  in  1959.  when  I 
arrived  as  one  of  Hawaii's  two  Statehood 
Senators,  he  having  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  for  the  first  time  only  the  year 
before.  We  have  been  friends  since. 

Long  before  then,  however,  Hugh 
Scott  had  already  made  his  name  on 
the  national  as  well  as  Pennsylvania 
State  political  scene.  By  the  time  he  be- 
came a  U.S.  Senator.  Hugh  Scott  had 
sei-ved  eight  terms  as  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania's  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  In  addition,  he 
was  Republican  National  Chairman  in 
1948-49  and.  prior  to  that,  had  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  dedicated  and  capable 
member  of  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion representing  the  district  attorney 
of  Philadelphia. 

This  earlier  experience  certainly  stood 
the  fine  Senator  in  good  stead  as  he 
worked  vigorously  to  bridge  'vhat  he 
himself  called  the  "justice  ?ap"  that 
exists  today  in  our  .society.  On  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  he  is  known  for 
his  expertise  in  criminal  .justice.  He  was 
cosponsor  and  a  key  supporter  of  such 
laws  in  this  field  as  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Acts  of  1963. 
and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

Hugh  Scott  also  has  been  a  leader  in 
-such  fields  as  curbing  drug  abuse,  juve- 
nile Justice,  protecting  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  be  provided  with  legal  assist- 
ance in  matters  before  Federal  agencies, 
bail  reform  and.  very  importantly,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bill  to  compensate  innocent 
victims  of  crimes. 

In  addition,  Hugh  Scott  has  been  a 
member  of  the  important  and  prestig- 
ious Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 

As  GOP  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  meets  regularly  with 
the  President  and  provides  the  link  be- 
tween the  White  Iiouse  and  the  Senate 


80  essential  for  any  measurable  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  branches  of 
Government.  He  was  reelected  to  his 
fourth  term  as  Senate  Republican  leader 
in  January  1975. 

Etespite  his  busy  schedule  and  his 
heavy  responsibilities.  Hugh  Scott, 
throughout  the  period  I  have  known 
him,  has  displayed  a  sliarp  wit  and  a 
marvelous  sense  of  humor  which  reveal 
a  keen  intellect  and  a  broad  field  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Soon  after  the  historic  trip  in  1972  to 
mainland  China  by  President  Richard 
Nixon,  Hugh  Scott  and  the  majority 
leader  of  ,  the  Senate,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  led  a  congres.sional  delega- 
tion on  a  visit  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  April  of  1972.  I  can  think  of 
no  one  who  would  have  been  more  suited 
for  that  congressional  mission  than 
Hugh  Scott.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  man. 
who  on  top  of  his  many  other  accom- 
plishments, is  an  avid  collector  of  and 
authority  on  orient  art  and  the  author 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  Chinese  Art,  a 
highly  acclaimed  book  on  that  field. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  announced 
earlier,  I  also  will  be  retiring  at  the  end 
of  my  current  term. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  say  that 
one  of  my  greatest  privileges  during  my 
more  than  17  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  work 
witii  men  of  stature  such  as  Hugh  Scott. 

I  wish  him  and  his  gracious  wife, 
Marian,  many  years  of  abundant  good 
heallii  and  happiness. 

To  both  I  say :  Aloha. 


AMERICAN  STRENGTH 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  In  Amer- 
ica's troubled  reactions  to  the  shock  of 
Vietnam  and  the  oversell  of  detente,  we 
would  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  United  States  is  still  the  world's 
leading  power,  by  far,  and  that  every- 
thing is  not  going  the  U.S-S.R.'s  way. 
Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  growing  stra- 
tegic power,  the  fact  remains — as  Presi- 
dent Ford  remarked  last  week — that  the 
United  States  has  numerous  sigrniflcant 
advantages  over  the  U.S.S.R.  In  this  re- 
spect. We  have  many  more  warheads. 
long-range  bombers,  and  carrier  decks  of 
nuclear-capable  aircraft.  We  have  great- 
er weapons  accuracy  and  a  superior 
technological  level.  We  have  greater 
capabilities  to  support  forces  at  great 
distances  than  do  the  Soviets.  More 
broadly,  we  have  great  productive 
strength  and  unprecedented  economic 
ties  with  much  of  the  world.  Our  cultural 
influences  are  everj'where.  Our  Bicenten- 
nial of  self-government  has  meaning 
everywhere.  We  are  perfecting  our  ties 
with  China.  We  have  gained  significant 
diplomatic  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  weathered  a  severe  constitu- 
tional crisis.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
in  this  ejection  year  we  will  be  providing 
for  political  change— or  continuity— in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  These  are 
tremendous  strengths  which  we  should 
not  underestimate  or  submerge  because 
of  having  experienced  certain  setbacks  in 
the  world. 

Furthermore,  Americas  strength  also 
flov.s  to  .some  degree  from  the  U.S.S.R.'s 


many  weaknesses  and  viilnerablllties.  We 
thus  do  well  also  to  remind  ourselves  that 
behind  the  U.S.S.R.'8  new  weapons  and 
African  adventurism  exist  armed  con- 
frontation with  China,  diplomatic  set- 
back in  the  Middle  East,  massive  grain 
failure,  a  collectivized  system  of  agricul- 
ture which  does  not  produce,  new  pres- 
sures from  within  Soviet  society  for  a 
relaxation  of  bureaucratic  oppression, 
and  significant  nationalistic  assertlve- 
ness  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  princi- 
pal Western  European  Communist 
parties. 

In  a  provocative  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  distinguished  Kremlin- 
ologist,  Mr.  Victor  Zorza,  raises  Uie  pos- 
sibility that  this  latter  development,  the 
prospect  of  increasingly  Independent 
Western  European  Communist  parties, 
"bids  fair  to  produce  a  historic  shift  in 
the  world's  allnement  of  political  forces, 
just  as  Moscow's  quarrel  with  Peking 
did."  Whether  or  not  such  serious 
estrangement  develops  between  Moscow, 
say,  and  the  Italian  and  French  Com- 
munist parties,  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  public  will  do  weU  to  follow 
this  Soviet  problem  closely.  Greater 
American  awareness  of  this  and  other 
Soviet  weaknesses  will  be  a  useful  anti- 
dote to  sensations  that  somehow  the 
United  States  Is  alone  In  its  problems  and 
m  trouble  on  aU  fronts.  To  these  ends.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Zorza 's 
arUcle,  "Soviet  Nightmares,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  3,  1976) 

Soviet  NIchtmabes 
The  ruse  which  Is  said  by  some  experts 
to  have  been  sprung  on  the  world  at  the 
Moscow  party  congress  seems  breathtaking 
in  its  audacity,  but  only  at  first  sight.  The 
quarrel  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  West- 
ern Communist  parties  evident  In  congress 
speeches  is  an  elaborately  contrived  plot, 
these  ezperto  say.  designed  to  win  votes  at 
home  for  the  European  Communists. 

In  some  ways  they  are  right.  But  to  Jump 
from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quarrel 
is  a  sham  la  to  display  the  same  blindness 
that  led  Western  eJtperte  to  dismiss  the  Sino- 
S3vlet  conflict,  in  its  early  stages,  as  a  Krem- 
lin plot  designed  to  deceive  the  West. 

The  French  and  Italian  Communists  are 
certainly  eager  to  earn  In  Moscow  any  votes 
that  their  public  deQance  of  the  Kremlin 
may  win  them  at  home.  In  this  they  are  no 
different  from  the  Western  politicians  who 
journey  to  Moscow  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  electorate  at  home.  But  the  West- 
ern Communists*  argument  with  the  Kremlin 
alBO  suggests  another  analogy  with  the  Crst 
Sino-Soviet  conflict.  The  present  dispute  bids 
fair  to  produce  a  historic  site  in  the  world's 
alignment  of  political  forces,  just  as  Mos- 
cow's quarrel  with  Peking  did. 

Dr.  Kissinger  has.  of  course,  been  wring- 
ing his  hands  at  the  prospect  of  a  Marxist 
take-over  of  Europe.  He  makes  no  secret 
of  his  belief  that  the  participation  of  the 
Italian  Communists  in  the  government  could 
lead  to  a  serious  Communist  coalition  role  In 
faome  other  European  countrle.s. 

His  nightmare  scenario  envisions  a  Euro- 
pean domino  efTect.  with  one  country  aping 
an.ther,  with  cuts  in  military  budgets,  virlth 
participation  In  NATO  a  mockery,  until  the 
Unite!  States,  dlsgiisted,  distrustful,  dis- 
illusioned, withdraws  to  "PortresB  America" 
l<*.ivlng  Europe  to  the  Ru-ssians. 


Tbe  other  specter  wliicli  teunte  Kuioiie.  to' 
producing  a  mixTor-baa^  mg^fiiMitif  tn  f|i^ 
Kremlin.  Tttia  too  enilatona  IVteit  Hiiifiiiiwii 
ccnunttnists  enterlrig  cDalttUb  govenqiHiili. 
What  Moscow  fears  is  CDoinnmtot  p«rttel]M- 
t  :on  in  the  democratic  proeep,  IMUevlnc  tbst 
1  :->e  prospect  of  electoral  sooceas  oCRfld  'wnta 
I  he  Western  comrades  Cham  tlie  totaBtcttsn 
."oi^iet  diet.  The  Kremlin  Iwnetee — vwa.  tt 
Kissinger  dqes  not — tbikt  this  coold  tawl 
I  hem  back  Into  the  Bxuopean  dflmociBtic 
mainstream  of  whJKdi  they  were  originally  an 
integral  part,  and  ttoai  wJUeh  Oie  Busslan- 
Asian  despotic  attraction  had  for  a  time 
teparatedthem. 

Which  nightmare  is  more  lUCfcly  to  come 
triie?  Kissinger  concedes  that  the  Western 
parties  are  something  of  an  instant  to  Mos- 
cow, but  that  vaster  of  real  polltik  reAises  to 
exploit  the  Kremlin's  vulnerability  because 
he  fears  that  to  do  so  could  txMmerang 
on  the  West. 

H^^  For  one  thing,  he  bellevas  that  Western 

^  Communists   will   make   some   trouble   for 

Moscow  whatever  Waahlxigton  does — even  If 
It  refuses  entry  visas  for  Italian  party  leadexs 
who  want  to  visit  the  TTaUtO.  States.  So  why 
give  Eomethl&g  for  notZUng?  Ptor  another,  he 
is  convinced  that  in  the  pennaoeirt  tug  of 
war  between  Washington  and  libacov,  Kuro- 
pean  Communists  would  usuikUy  take  the 
Kremlin's  side,  since  they  feel  a  greater 
ideological  affinity  wltli  Russia  by  reason  of 
their  shared  Marxist  beliefs  and  leftist  habits 
of  behavior. 

But.  aa  Kissinger's  deputy  for  Europe. 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  seas  it.  one  reason  the 
United  States  should  rsfuae  to  give  any  en- 
couragement to  Western  Communists,  or  to 
make  use  of  their  antl-Moeeow  potential,  is 
that  this  could  upset  ttie  Kremlin  and 
damage  detente.  He  relteeaten,  the  argu- 
ment— much  of  whleh  I  haflMn  to  ehare — 
that  there  la  a  otnsiaenMe  potnttal  for 
change  in  Skwrlet  aoctety  aad  poBcy.  and 
that  the  poUcy  of  det— 1»  ifcwdd  he  used 
to  channel  this  m  %b»  rtgkt  dbvetlon.  But 
from  this  be  procee«iB  to  Vhtb  vtew  that  the 
United  States— and  the  Wtat  geaerally— 
should  deal  with  the  Kreaslln  ratter  than 
upset  It  by  looking  to  dintdent  Canununist 
parties  whMi  create  poUtfeai  problems  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Kissinger  Is  certainly  right  to  brieve  that 
If  Waidiington  gave  the  nod  to  Western 
Communists,  tills  would  give  them  added 
strength  with  some  voters  who  mlg^  other- 
wise oppose  then.  But  ConmranlBt  partic- 
ipation In  Westetu  cealitlonB  would  also 
produce  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  llberaliae  Itself,  and  ultimately  to 
experiment  with  a<Nne  forms  of  democratic 
rule,  as  Czechoslovakia  did.  It  coidd  spark  a 
process  of  reform  in  Russia  as  momentous 
as  the  successful  attempt,  after  Stidln's 
death,  to  abandon  the  terror  and  tht  killings 
of  millions  as  a  system  of  "government." 

Certainly  the  Kremlin  feus  some  such 
restUt,  and  has  therefore  been  doing  its 
best  to  slow  down  the  liberalization  of 
Western  communism.  The  Soviet  party  con- 
gress has  focused  the  world's  attention  on 
the  Issue,  and  even  Washington  officials  are 
beginning  to  pay  heed  to  the  startling  bead- 
lines  from  Moscow. 


r  to  aMnrb  its  Oommuidats  liwtead  at 
^  It  of  an  6makskD.  wtthdnnna  if  tt 
doea.  tbat  ttreatsna  onoe  again  to  delay  a 
ntejer  ehango  In  the  eourae  tS  history. 


LANGI£T  nELD'S  8€TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Sir.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  was  CO 
yeani^o  that  Lang^  FMd  was  estab- 
lished on  the  penhisola  of  Virg&iia  near 
the  port  of  ^onpton  Roads. 

lADgley  Meld  has  the  distinction  of 
being  our  Nation's  oldest  contlniiDUBly 
operated  air  tese.  It  was  from  Langley 
that  Gen.  William  Mitchell  flew  In  his 
ship  bombing  experiments  in  1921,  and 
Langley  Reld  was  the  c^ierathmal  head- 
quarters for  the  Air  Corps  from  1^5  to 
1941. 

During  World  War  U,  Langley's  re- 
search in  antisubmarine  operation£  pro- 
vided invaluable  information  toe  our  mil- 
itaxy  forces. 

Tbday,  Langley  Field's  leadership  con- 
tinues. 

For  the  past  30  years  it  has  been  the 
home  of  the  Tactical  Air  command 
Headquarters  which  is  responsftle  for 
training  and  matntainine  highly  mobile 
farces  caitable  ol  world-wide  d^idoyment. 
Langley  is  also  the  h<mie  of  the  First 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 

As  a  Virginian,  I  am  proud  of  the  long 
and  honoraUe  record  of  Langley  Fldd. 
I  am  proud  of  the  military  and  civBian 
personnel  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  Langley  the  outstanding  air  base 
that  it  is. 

Because  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  cel- 
ebration this  year  is  so  closely  associated 
with  military  action,  it  is  appropriate 
that  (»)e  of  the  Peninsula's  first  major 
Btantennial  events  is  Langley  Field's 
open  house  Saturday,  March  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  my  friends  at 
Langley — our  Nation's  eldest  air  base. 


Z  extend  a  corcfial  iiHvttatiaD  to  »«.»- 
tors  and  Uieir  eonstttumla  to  aMcnd  Ow 
Snior  GVynorics.  If  there  are  say  peten- 
tial  entxants  among  us.  large  tbem  to 
entor  and  compete. 


THE  1976  SENIOR  OLYMPICS 


But  the  problem  has  been  with  us  for  some 
time.  Washington's  faCure  to  recognize  It 
and  to  see  E&.tropean  Conmauulsts  aa  a  legi- 
timate aspirant  to  a  share  of  political  power, 
is  comparable.  In  yet  another  analogy  to 
the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute,  to  Us  much  delayed 
recognlUon  of  the  quarrel  between  Peking 
and  Moscow.  The  United  SUtes  made  fuU  use 
of  that  conflict  only  10  years  after  It  began, 
when  Kissinger's  skills  were  brought  to  bear 
on  it.  with  great  benefit  not  just  to  the 
United  States  but  to  the  West  as  a  whole. 

Now  It  Is  Msslnger's  failure  to  perceive 
the    new   opportunity,    and   to   leave   It   to 


Bflr.  CRAHSnas.  Mr.  President,  from 
January  31  thnnigh  September  18,  1976, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  most 
complex  sporting  events  in  the  world, 
tha  annual  Senior  Olympics,  is  being  held 
in  CaUf  emia.  Under  the  sptHisocship  af 
Sentor  Bparts  tetemational.  Inc.,  the 
Recreation  D^mrlsient  of  the  County  of 
I^K  Angeles,  and  the  Irvine  Bicentennial 
Oommittee,  the  1970  games  are  providing 
competition  in  38  popular  sports  for  men 
and  women  who  are  25  and  over. 

The  Senior  Olympics  was  developed  in 
1970  with  tlie  goals  of  promoting  health- 
ier and  more  imxiuctive  lives  for  suiults 
through  sports,  bringing  adults  and 
youth  together  in  a  positive  environment, 
and.  recognizing  adult  athletic  abih'ty. 
From  a  miniscule  begiiming  of  225  com- 
petitors in  three  sports,  the  games'  sco4>e 
has  substantially  broadened — enccmi- 
passing  some  3,000  eompetitoxs  in  38 
sports  tills  year — as  greater  numbers  <rf 
adult  athletes  return  to  the  competitive 
arena.  When  the  wogram  is  fully  devel- 
oped, it  is  expected  that  adult  athletes 
will  compete  in  over  40  spoi'ts. 

As  a  track  and  field  compeltor  mysrff, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  this  .surge  of  in- 
terest on  the  v&cl  of  bur  adult  athletes. 


TRIBDTE  TO  SENATOR  MIKE 
MANSF7BJ[> 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  vte  to  join 
my  fellow  Members  <rf  this  august  body 
in  paying  trttmrte  to  our  diBtii«uidied 
majority  leaOer,  the  senior  Seomltor  from 
Mootana  (Ifr.  MaavisLB) ,  w&o  last  wedt 
announced  that  he  wfll  sot  seek  reelec- 
tion to  the  UJS.  Sesiate  foDowing  the 
end  of  the  current  »itb  Oongress. 

IHe  pet^le  (^  Montma  deserve  the 
highest  praise  fron  tilie  entire  NatkMD  fmr 
having  sent  Mob  Manraos  to  the  U.S. 
OongresB  for  so  many  yeaxs.  After  win- 
ning the  election  in  1942  as  VS.  Rqwc- 
sentative  from  «be  Fint  District  ef  Men- 
tana,  MncB  Maasmut  has  served  in  the 
nation's  O^jttol  for  34  eonClmious 
Shears — 10  oX.  tbem  in  the  House  and  an- 
other 24  in  the  Senate;  the  iMt  15  oi 
these  as  majcwtty  leader.  The  iccani  of 
his  aceompHshmenta  and  Magy  csptrifau- 
tions  to  his  State  moA  to  oar  Nalfcm  dur- 
ing these  yeazB  stands  aa  tCBttaray  to 
his  greatness.  His  place  to  htetory  is  as- 
sured. 

Many  wiU  marvel  at  the  vazied  and 
fimiife  Mike  Mabsvisu  lived  faef<»e  hs 
arrival  to  Concress.  The  son  of  Irish  im- 
migrants, bom  in  New  Tai^  b«t  then 
raised  to  the  mining  seclan  at  vestexn 
Montana,  he  Joined  the  UJS.  NMyaitbe 
age  of  14  duzW  Wotid  War  I  and  then 
saw  servlee  to  the  UJS.  Anay  and  tiie 
UJB.  Marine  Corps,  before  deeding  to 
further  his  education. 

His  amaxtng  intdlectual  capacity  was 
underscored  eady  to  his  Uf e,  whm,  after 
leaidng  the  Marine  Oocps.  he  entered 
college  wittaoot  the  benefit  of  a  grammar 
school  diploma  or  a  di^  to  high  schocd, 
by  passing  the  required  testr.  He  rase  to 
the  academic  ranks  mrtH.  whoi  he  beean 
his  career  in  elective  puhKc  ofBce.  he  was 
a  full  professor  of  both  "P^  East»n  and 
Latin  American  hirtory. 

Rather  than  recite  fisrther  detaOs 
about  a  remukafcte  list  «t  aeeemidish- 
ments,  however  inqveaove.  I  would  like 
to  ^leak  of  Mncs  Mamsrels  as  a  person 
and  a  man.  When  I  first  arrived  to  Wash- 
ington m  1959,  as  one  of  the  first  two 
UJS.  Senators  from  Hawaii,  Mnn  Mams- 
field  already  had  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  50th  State  for  his  efforts  »  ma- 
jwity  whip  under  then  liejori^  Leader 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  m  gaining  stotehood 
for  the  Hawaiian  Mands.  Only  2  years 
later,  HCike  ttMssrnsLu  was  to  becnne  the 
majority  leader  himself,  and  to  hold  that 
post  longer  than  any  other  person. 

Though  we  have  sat  on  the  opposite 
4des  of  the  aisle  over  tiMse  many  years. 
I  can  say,  because  of  my  expuienoes  with 
him  since  then,  tliat  there  arc  few  mea 
who  can  match  Mncs  Maiisvxcu>  to  in- 
tegi-ity,  fairness,  and  human  decency.  He 
is  a  inan  of  great  understanding  and  pa- 
tieno^a  man  of  honor  whose  word  is  his 
bond,  and  a  man  who  reflect^  the  best  in 
people  fhjm  tiie  "Big  8ky  Country. 

MiTTE  BiA^rsnsxD  and  r  still  have  more 
th.vt  9  months  to  go  in  our  current  terms 
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In  the  UJB.  Senate,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  and  his 
gracious  wife,  Maureen,  many  many 
years  of  abimdant  good  health  and  hap- 
piness as  they  go  forward,  not  to  retire, 
but  to  find  new  challenges  in  an  exciting 
and  full  life. 
Aloha. 

IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  oldest  themes  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory is  the  story  of  immigration.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, therefore.  In  our  Bicentennial 
Year,  to  give  oiu-  immigration  policy  the 
attention  It  needs  and  deserves,  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Eastland) 
for  calling  a  series  of  hearings  on  pend- 
ing bills  to  reform  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  I 
have  closely  followed  the  growing  num- 
ber of  problems  surrounding  our  Immi- 
gration and  naturalization  policies  and 
practices.  Hopefully  these  problem  areas 
will  be  fully  aired  during  the  hearings 
which  began  today,  and  will  be  resolved 
with  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  identified  some  of 
these  problem  areas  in  the  statement  I 
submitted  this  morning  at  the  opening 
of  the  immigration  hearings,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  m.v 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Heakings  on  Immigration  Reform 
Statebient  or  Senator  Edwabo  M.  Kennedy 

Immigration  and  naturalization  policy  and 
practice  Is  plagued  by  many  problems.  B\it 
three  areas  deserve  our  Immediate  attention 
and  concern: 

First,  the  finding  of  viable  altenmtlvee  to 
help  ameliorate  the  difficult  problem  of  ille- 
gal and  out  of  status  aliens; 

Second,  refining  the  new  immigration  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Immigration  Act  of 
IMS,  which  abolished  the  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  quota  system;  and 

Third,  establtehlng  a  new  asylum  policy  for 
refugees  throughout  the  world. 

Pending  legislation  to  accomplish  these 
ends  Includes  S.  561  and  S.  2405,  which  I  in- 
troduced last  year.  S.  561  contributes  au  ad- 
ditional legislative  alternative  In  the  con- 
tinuing discussion  over  how  to  deal  with  the 
iwue  of  Illegal  aliens.  8.  2405  continues  the 
reform  effort  Initiated  Ui  l»65.  and  provides 
for  a  comprehensive  asvlum  policy  for  refu- 
gees. 

ILLEGAL    ALIENS 

Any  rueaulngful  legislation  in  this  area 
.=(hould  accomplish  at  least  three  objectives. 

First,  employers  should  be  assessed  rea- 
sonable clvU  penalties  for  employing  Ulegal 
aliens.  Including  penalties  of  up  to  $2,000 
for  each  such  alien  employed.  In  serious 
cases,  the  Attorney  General  should  also  be 
authorized  to  bring  suits  In  tJ.S.  district 
courts  to  enjoin  violations  by  the  emplov- 
ers  of  Ulegal  aliens. 

Second— In  responding  to  the  unavoidable 
question  of  what  to  do  with  Illegal  aliens 
already  present  In  the  UA— the  Attorney 
General  should  be  given  a  broad,  temporary 
authority  to  regularize  the  status  of  certain 
Illegal  aliens,  and  certain  other  aliens  pres- 


ent in  the  UB.  In  vloUtlon  of  Uw,  who  hare 
resided  continuously  In  our  country  for  a( 
least  3  yeara. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
recognize  the  de  facto  situation  of  many  lUe- 
gal  alien  families,  who  have  not  only  resided 
in  the  U.S.  for  a  number  of  years,  but  who 
also  have  American  citizen  family  members 
and  have  fully  adjusted  to  the  communitiee 
In  which  they  Uve.  For  humanitarian,  family 
unity,  and  hardship  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  we 
can  be  compassionate  and  humane  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  Ulegal  aliens.  I  am 
hopeful  we  have  the  good  sense  to  avoid  the 
alternative  of  mass  deportations,  which 
would  seriously  injure  many  people  and  fam- 
Ules,  and  the  ideals  for  which  oiu-  country 
stands. 

And  third,  to  remedy  the  fretjuent  discrim- 
ination against  immigrants  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities, we  should  strengthen  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  bar  Job  discrimina- 
tion against  alien  refugees  "lawfully  pres- 
ent" In  the  U.S.  and  "aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence." 

No  pending  legislation  offers  a  panacea  in 
re&nlvlng  the  Issue  of  Illegal  aliens.  But  leg- 
islation incorporating  the  areas  I  have  men- 
tioned, wUl  go  a  long  way  in  providing  reme- 
dies and  meaningful  reform. 

The  Issue  also  has  other  immigration  di- 
mensions. Including  the  need  for  new  gen- 
eral legislation  Involving  the  more  equitable 
allocation  of  vi.sas  to  Immigrants  from  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries.  And  finally,  the 
issue  has  economic  and  social  dimensions, 
which  not  only  involve  our  own  citizens  and 
society,  but  also  our  diplomacy  in  the  in- 
ternational community  and  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

The  time  Is  past  due  to  face  squarely  the 
issue  of  Illegal  aliens,  and  the  many  domestic 
and  foreign  relations  problems  Involved. 

BFKINlTsG    THE    NEW    SYSTEM    FSTABLISHF3) 

IN    loes 

Of  Inunediate  importance,  is  removing  the 
discriminations  against  visa  applicants  In 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  Extending 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  preference  system 
and  the  per  country  limit  of  20,000  visas 
anniially  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  are 
some  of  the  ingredients  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Special  consideration  should  be  given, 
however,  to  allocating  up  to  35,000  visas  per 
year  to  both  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Modifications  should  also  be  made  in  the 
preference  system  for  a  more  orderly,  flexible, 
and  humane  method  of  allocating  visas  to 
applicants  of  all  countries,  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Tliese  modifications  should 
include  preference  statxis  for  the  parents  of 
permanent  resident  aliens.  They  should  also 
Include  changes  in  percentage  allocations 
from  the  general  pool  of  visas  to  each  pref- 
erence category,  so  as  to  better  reflect  the 
pattern  of  anticipated  demands  and,  more 
importantly,  by  permitting  the  drop  down  of 
unused  visas  in  any  category  to  meet  exces- 
sive demands  in  the  categories  that  follow. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  remov- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres,  by  establishing  a 
worldwide  celling  and  preference  system  after 
a  transition  period  of  at  least  3  years. 

Special  immigrant  visas  should  be  allo- 
cated to  appUcant^  in  Ireland,  Oermany,  and 
other  countries  dl.'^advantaged  in  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  immigration  system  estab- 
lished in  1966. 

And  long  overdue  l.i  the  need  to  remove 
needless  barriers  to  naturaUzatlon  and  cit- 
izenship— Including  those  Invoh  ing  the  Eng- 
lish language  requirement. 

ASTLUM     FOR    REFUGCXS 

In  practice,  our  country  has  tracUtloually 
been  generous  In  providing  resettlement  op- 
portunities for  refugees,  although  our  basic 
immigration  statute  has  never  Included  a 
comprehensive  a.tylum  policy.  As  a  result,  un- 


necessary delays  and  difficulties  often  accom- 
pany the  admission  of  refugees — and  isome 
are  excluded  from  our  shoree. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bef- 
ugeee.  I  share  the  view  of  many  Americans 
that  our  law  should  fully  recognize  world 
refugees  and  resettlement  problems,  and  pro- 
vide a  better  basis  for  admitting  the  home- 
leos  to  our  country. 

First,  the  definition  of  a  refugee  should  be 
broadened  from  its  present  European  and 
"cold  war"  framework,  to  include  the  ref- 
ugees from  many  other  areas  of  the  world. 
This  would  hopefuUy  alleviate,  for  example, 
the  problem  of  admitting  refugees  from 
countries  such  as  Chile. 

Second,  without  increasing  the  total 
annual  immigration,  the  number  of  refu- 
gee admissions  aUocated  within  the  prefer- 
ence system  should  be  raised  significantly 
from  the  current  maximum  of  10,300.  Among 
other  things,  this  would  help  to  diminish 
the  persistent  demands  on  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral's  parole  authority  for  admitting  refu- 
gees outside  of  the  preference  system.  It 
would  also  help  to  avoid  the  senseless  com- 
petition for  refugee  numbers,  and  some  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the  current 
movement  of  Assj-rlan  and  Armenian  refugees 
now  In  Lebanon. 

And,  third,  the  Attorney  General  should  be 
specifically  authorized,  following  consulta- 
tions with  Congress,  to  parole  into  the  coun- 
try additional  numbers  of  refugees  in  times 
of  emergency.  He  should  also  be  authorized 
to  adjust  the  status  of  such  refugees  tt» 
avoid  the  need  for  special  legislation  which 
ts  currently  required  for  the  more  than  1 10  - 
000  refugees  from  Indochina. 

IMMICllAnON    reform:    A    TRIBUIk    TO    TlIK 
BICENTENNIAL 

Since  1965,  new  Immigration  reform  has 
not  been  accomplished,  even  though  It  was 
generally  recognized  at  the  time  that  addi- 
tional legislation  would  soon  be  needed.  And 
this  failure  to  act  has  not  only  been  detri- 
mental to  fulflUlng  the  Intent  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1966,  but  it  has  also  helped  to 
create  some  serious  new  problems. 

The  faUure  to  tict  has  contributed  to  the 
alarming  problem  of  Ulegal  aliens.  It  has 
brought  personal  hardship  to  many  families, 
even  in  the  traditionally  important  area  of 
family  reunion.  It  has  perpetuated  discrim- 
inations against  the  nationals  of  Mexico  and 
Canada  and  all  other  countries  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  has  brought  confusion 
to  our  traditional  poUcy  of  welcome  to  refu- 
gees. And  It  has  fostered  undue  harshness  In 
the  admlnistnmdn  of  the  present  statute.  In 
short,  it  has  brought  a  needless  measure  of 
chaos  to  a  significant  area  of  public  policy 
and  concern. 

Legislation  pending  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee does  not  alter  the  general  flow  of  pres- 
ent Immigration,  nor  does  It  solve  all  the 
problems  at  hand.  But  it  does  help  to  meet 
some  of  the  more  pressing  needs  in  the  immi- 
gration field — needs  which  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  have  failed  to  meet  for  too 
long. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  say  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult at  this  time  in  our  Nation's  life— when 
we  are  faced  with  serious  problems  at  home 
and  abroad — to  concentrate  effort  and  con- 
cern In  the  currently  less  dramatic  aspects 
of  our  country's  progress  and  pursuit  of  Jus- 
tice. But  there  is  work  to  do  in  perfecting 
the  policy  which  governs  one  of  the  oldest 
themes  in  our  Nation's  history.  And  in  this 
Bicentennial  year  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
and  all  Americans  wlU  Join  in  giving  immi- 
gration policy  the  attention  It  needs  and 
deserves. 


PUBLIC   EMPLOYEE   PENSIONS 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr.   President.    I 
want  to  call  attention  to  an  excellent 
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article  in  the  March  1976  issue  of  Don's 
Review,  which  hlghlighte  and  expands 
upon  the  excellent  speech  on  public  em- 
ployee pensions  by  the  diRMngiiighf^ 
senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkxom) 
before  the  New  York  Sodtety  of  Security 
Analysts.  This  year,  as  several  commit- 
lees  of  the  Congress  are  iH-obing  tlie  mess 
in  these  pension  systems,  it  is  partlcu- 
Ira-ly  useful  that  Senator  Eaglbton  has 
emphasized  this  ticklish  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Mess  in  Public  Pmi- 
sions"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Dun's  Review,  March  1978] 
The  Mess  in  Public  Pensions 
For  almost  a  generation,  Americans  have 
been  arguing  about  the  soundness  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  and  that  argument  Is 
far  from  over.  But  now  a  major  new  storm  Is 
brewing  over  an  equaUy  significant,  If  far  less 
pubUcized.  financial  Issue  affecting  milUons 
of  citizens:  pubUc  pensions.  Federal,  state 
and  mumclpal  pensions  already  represent  an 
enormous  burden  on  U.S.  taxpayers.  And  In 
the  years  ahead,  they  could  get  completely 
out  of  hand. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  pension  ben- 
eflts  being  earned  by  government  employees 
at  every  level  are  outrunning  the  funds  avaU- 
able  to  pay  them.  Consequently,  the  amoimt 
of  unfunded  liabilities — the  gap  between 
total  pension  obligations  and  the  actual 
funds  on  hand  to  pay  them — ^has  grown  to 
many  mUllons,  and  even  biUions,  of  dollars 
for  some  cities  and  states  and  to  more  than 
$2t0  billion  at  the  federal  level.  Some  pension 
plans,  In  fact,  accumulate  no  funds  at  all, 
l^ut  are  run  on  a  strictly  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
As  more  and  more  workers  become  vested 
ill  their  pensions,  and  more  begin  coUectlng 
them,  the  gap  between  Income  and  outgo  can 
be  expected  to  keep  widening  under  present 
funding  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
fvmdlng  la  increased  to  close  the  gap,  there 
is  a  real  question  whether  taxpayers  can  bear 
tiis  ever-bigger  load.  "For  states  and  munici- 
palities, retirement  costs  over  the  next  quar- 
ter century  may  force  choices  between  crush- 
ing tax  increases  and  bankruptcy,"  Missouri 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  who  is  conduct- 
ing a  major  study  of  public  pensions,  recently 
told  the  New  York  Society  of  Security 
Analysts. 

The  states  and  cities,  moreover,  operate  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  to  the 
federal  government.  They  cannot  print  more 
money  to  meet  their  bills,  but  are  under 
Constitutional  requirements  to  operate  on 
balanced  budgets.  As  pension  obligations 
keep  growing — especially  as  the  tax  base 
erodes  In  a  number  of  municipalities — some 
hard  choices  will  have  to  be  made.  Public 
services  may  have  to  be  cut,  and  Senator 
Eagleton  even  foresees  a  day  when  some  cities 
may  have  to  choose  between  paying  their 
pensioners  and  meeting  their  payrolls.  "If 
that  day  comes  you  can  be  sure  the  city  will 
CO  on  paying  the  police  and  firemen,"  he  says. 
"So  the  challenge  Is  to  somehow  ward  off 
any  moratorium  on  public  pension  benefits." 
By  recent  count,  there  are  2,100  state  and 
city  pension  plans  In  the  country,  plus  an- 
other 200  set  up  on  a  county  basis,  covering 
■ome  9.6  million  participants.  By  far  the 
hulk  of  the  contributions  to  the  plans  are 
pnid  by  the  states  or  cities;  most  plans  caU  for 
contributions  from  workers,  but  they  repre- 
sent a  small  part  of  the  total,  generally 
around  7  %  of  annual  salary. 

Several  of  the  big  cities  are  already  known 
tj  be  in  trouble,  but  no  overall  analysis  of 
the  situation  has  been  possible  because  so 
little  information  is  available.  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  even  to  get  figures  showing  un- 


faaded  UablUtieB.  and  their  growtli  orer  the 
yean,  tot  most  dUes  and  atatos.  Both  govern- 
ment ofllolals  and  labor  leaders  are  urging 
Congress  to  move  faster  on  the  study  It  Is 
undertaking  on  the  nation's  pubUc  pension 
Bystems,  but  the  lack  of  information  Is  prov- 
ing a  major  stumbling  block. 

PROBLEM  iMTIt'-M 

A  few  major  cities,  such  as  Dallas  and  MU- 
waukee,  have  reportedly  been  prudent  and 
are  In  no  trouble.  But  problems  are  becom- 
ing acute  for  many  older  cities  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  with  decUnlng  populations 
and  expanding  costs.  The  extreme  example, 
of  course,  is  New  York  City,  whose  Perlls-of- 
Pauline  existence  is  unique — at  least  to  date. 
Having  tripled  its  pension  payments  over  the 
past  ten  years,  Gotham  is  now  putting  $1.2 
bUlion  a  year  into  its  retirement  programs. 
But  according  to  Senator  E&gleton,  New  York 
should  be  spending  S400  mUllon-to-9700  mU- 
lion  more  to  achieve  fuU  funding.  By  1985, 
he  predicts,  the  city  wiU  have  at  least  $3  bU- 
Uon  in  unfunded  pension  liabilities. 

Less  well  known  is  that  Washington,  D.C., 
with  a  population  only  one-tenth  that  of 
New  York,  already  has  unfunded  liabilities 
of  more  than  $1  billion.  Washington's  poUce- 
and-flre  plan  has  no  funding  at  all.  The 
teachers  are  slightly  better  off  because  the 
city  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  their 
fund  to  maintain  it  at  a  level  set  by  the 
district  authorities,  but  the  liabilities  are 
still  growing  faster  than  the  fund's  ability  to 
meet  them.  One  illustration  of  how  the  bur- 
den is  growing:  Washington's  former  police 
chief,  who  recently  retired  in  his  early  fifties, 
is  eq>ected  to  collect  an  aggregate  pension 
of  $1  nUUion  with  a  normal  life  expectancy. 
To  relieve  the  mounting  pressure,  the  dis- 
trict is  now  calling  fc*  some  form  of  federal 
subsidy. 

Los  Angeles  has  three  pension  funds  for 
city  employees.  One  of  them,  the  police  and 
fire  fund,  has  unfunded  liabilities  of  more 
than  S1.2  billion.  "We  are  not  hurting  now, 
but  the  big  question  is  infiatlon,"  says  M. 
Louis  Thompson,  general  manager  of  the 
fund.  "If  it  continues  at  the  present  level, 
we'U  be  in  trouble — as  will  every  other  pen- 
sion system.  There  Is  no  vray  pension  funds 
can  survive  with  double-digit  inflation  with- 
out taxpayers  coughing  up  enormous 
amounts  of  money." 

As  far  back  as  the  late  1960s,  for  that  mat- 
ter, Connecticut  had  to  take  emergency  ac- 
tion to  work  Itself  out  of  a  pension  bind. 
The  state's  contributions  to  its  pension 
funds  were  running  so  far  behind  current 
benefit  payments  that  the  legislature  was 
fOTced  to  authorize  Issuance  of  S56  million 
in  long-term  bonds  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. Then  in  1971,  the  state  overhauled  Its 
pension  financing  system,  adopting  a  rigid 
schedule  of  contributions  that  calls  for  full 
funding  of  aU  llablUties  within  forty  years — 
still  far  from  being  in  the  clear,  but  at  least 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Few  states  have  taken  similarly  tough 
measures,  though,  and  sometimes  the  courts 
have  had  to  intervene.  In  Illinois,  a  recent 
lavrsult  forced  the  state  to  boost  Its  payments 
to  its  teachers'  retirement  fund  to  an  ade- 
quate level.  Detroit  had  to  levy  a  special 
property  tax  assessment  In  1973  to  satisfy  an 
$18  mlUion  court  Judgment  that  required 
additional  fimdlng  for  the\plty  bus  drivers' 
pension  plan.  Court  actlo^  have  also 
brought  about  emergency  payments  to  un- 
derfunded plans  In  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angeles,  among  others.  ' 

The  situation  in  a  few  sUkfes  seems  par- 
ticularly dangerous.  In  IndiaJxa.  for  exam- 
ple, state  employees  make  annual  contribu- 
tions toward  their  own  pensions,  but  the 
state  puts  that  money  right  into  its  general 
revenues  instead  of  a  pension  fund;  conse- 
quently, it  baJB  to  pay  pensions  out  of  ap- 
propriations. Massachusetts,  too,  is  a  pay-as- 
you-go  state.  And  in  Nevada,  the  Public  Em- 
ployees Retirement  Fund  was  told  by  Its  ac- 


tuaries that  It  faced  Insolvency  If  the  stete 
did  not  raise  tU  oontntratlcMi  level  from  7*^ 
to  ai  %  of  the  sute  payndL 

POUnCAI.  EMTITrBS 

One  reason  few  the  mess  in  dty  and  state 
peiulons.  of  course,  Is  that  economics  so 
often  takes  a  back  seat  to  politics.  Politicians 
who  want  to  be  reelected  today  often  find  it 
easy  to  be  generous  with  promises  that  some- 
one else  will  have  to  pay  tomorrow.  "Many, 
and  perhaps  most,  public  pension  funds  have 
been  managed  as  political  enutles  from  the 
city  hall  or  the  statehouse,"  noted  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  in  a  recent  study. 

WeU  aware  of  the  political  cUmate.  the 
unions  have  found  pension  benefits  a  prime 
bargaining  issue.  Union  leaders  lUte  to  point 
out  that  most  public  pension  plans  are  leg- 
islated, not  negotiated.  Nevertheless,  niimlcl- 
pal  unions  have  exerted  consistent  bargain- 
ing pressure,  sometimes  reinforced  by  strikes 
or  strike  threats,  whldb  has  clearly  been  a 
strong  force  in  pushing  up  pension  benefits. 
As  happened  in  New  York,  other  cities  and 
states  could  eventuaUy  get  Into  sucii  a  bad 
situation  that  turning  to  Washington  wiU  be 
their  only  recourse.  But  the  fed»al  govern- 
ment has  been  setting  a  pretty  poor  example 
Itself.  Ten  different  federal  pension  pro- 
grams— of  which  the  Civil  Service  System's 
is  the  largest — cover  some  2.8  million  civilian 
workers  plus  the  whole  military  establish- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1973,  the  civilian  pto- 
grams  had  $70  bUlion  in  unfunded  liabilities, 
the  military  a  huge  $131  bUllon.  Indeed,  al- 
though miUtary  personnel  can  retire  after 
only  twenty  years  of  service,  their  huge  pen- 
sion plan  has  been  aUowed  to  operate  totaUy 
unfunded.  The  money  simply  c<Hnes  out  of 
the  current  defense  budget — in  ever-growing 
amounts:  last  year's  payout  was  an  esti- 
mated $6.3  biUion.  According  to  a  recent 
Brookings  Institution  report,  unless  this 
haphazard  system  is  corrected.  mUitary  pen- 
sifc  benefits  wUl  begin  to  siphon  off  funds 
that  are  essential  for  national  security.  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  says:  "Unless  we  act  now,  the 
classic  question  of  economic  priorities  could 
become:   guns  or  pensions?'' 

On  the  civilian  side,  the  unfunded  liabili- 
ties of  the  Civil  Service  System  are  growing 
every  year,  even  as  payments  to  retirees  keep 
mounting.  On  the  most  conservative  projec- 
tions, pension  payments  by  the  Civil  Swvice 
Commission  (see  chart),  wiU  increase  1,000^; 
between  1970  and  1980,  as  the  retirement 
roUs  go  up  lb%  to  2  mUUon  individuals. 

One  reason  federal  pension  payments  grow 
so  much  faster  than  the  number  of  annui- 
tant* is  that  civil  servants,  except  for  those 
in  the  very  top  grades,  automatically  get  a 
pay  raise  every  year.  More  important,  a  coet- 
of-living  kicker   is  buUt  into  theii-  retire- 
ment  pay.  In   1969   Congress  decreed  that 
every  time  the  Consumer  Price  Index  went 
up  by  3  <'r  and  stayed  there  for  three  montlis. 
federal  i)enslons  should  go  up  47c .  The  onset 
of  double-digit  infiatlon  has  greatly  mcreased 
the  Impact  of  that  formula.  Since  1969  re- 
tired   federal   workers   have   received    eight 
cost-of-living  adjustments,   each  with   that 
1  ^;   kicker.  The  effect  has  been  to  persuade 
many  workers  to  retire  early — lederal  employ- 
ees  can   retire  on   full   pension  as  early  as 
age   55 — to   keep   ahead  of   inflation,   since 
there    is    no    cost-of-living    adjustment    for 
active  federal  workers.  Compensation  expert 
Arch  Patton  says:  "A  federal  employee  who 
retired  in  1970  with  a  pension  totaling  56'- 
of  his  salary — itself  high  by  industry  stand- 
ards—has   seen   his   i>ezLsion   rocket    up    to 
nearly  80 'r   of  his  salary." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  recom- 
mended that  the  government  offer  induce- 
ments to  make  civU  servants  stay  on  the  Job 
longer,  say  by  changing  the  pension  formula 
to  make  benefits  bigger  but  available  onlv 
after  a  longer  vesting  period.  A  number  of 
state  and  city  plans  also  have  attractive 
early-retirement  inducements,  and  even  some 
labor  leaders  agree  that  the  nationwide  tiend 
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to  early  retirement  Is  putting  unusual  pres- 
sure on  many  systems.  "We  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  people  shotild  retire  to  a  second 
career."  says  Victor  Gotbaum,  executive  di- 
rector of  New  York  District  Council  37  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees.  "That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pen.slon.  It  Is  to  let  v.-orK!iig 
people  retire  with  some  dignity." 

L,OOKINC    AHEAD 

In  preparation  for  that  retirement  every 
federal  civU  servant  today  contributes  Tc 
of  his  pay  Into  a  pension  fund,  and  the 
agency  he  works  for  matches  it  dollar  for 
dollar.  Currently,  though,  the  private  actu- 
aries who  advise  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion on  such  matters  say  that,  conservatively. 
contributions  would  have  to  exceed  28%  of 
payroll  to  keep  up  with  pay  raises  and  cost- 
of-living  adjustments.  Right  now  the  govern- 
ment Is  quleUy  making  up  part  of  that  grow- 
ing differential  out  of  general  revenues — 
thus.  In  effect,  subsidizing  federal  F>enslon8 
with  even  more  taxpayers'  money.  President 
Ford  has  recommended  that  the  1  '■;  kicker 
be  repealed,  but  the  unions  are  fighting  the 
repeal.  "The  real  vUlaln  is  simply  Inflation, 
and  the  government  Is  to  blame  for  letting 
It  get  out  of  hand,"  says  President  Clyde 
Webber  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees. 

The  Congressional  study  of  public-pensions 
is  supposed  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  but  except  for  Senator  Eagleton's 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
little  has  been  done.  Congressional  insiders 
say  the  study  wUl  take  much  longer.  The 
GAO,  for  Its  part,  argues  that  before  Congress 
gets  Involved  in  any  further  legislation,  the 
first  essential  is  to  make  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  both  current  and  projected  pension 
costs.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  long  struggle.  In 
which  some  harsh  choices  and  tough  trade- 
offs will  have  to  be  made  in  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  Interests  of  governments,  workers 
ai.d  taxpayers. — John  c.  Perham. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 
MIDDENDORF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  note  the 
newsstory  today  concerning  the  admon- 
ishment of  Secretary  of  the  Navj-  Wil- 
liam Middendorf  and  wanted  to  express 
my  own  belief  in  the  personal  rectitude 
and  character  of  Mr.  Middendorf.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  tliat  Bill 
Middendorf  would  never  knowingly  vio- 
late any  code  of  behavior  or  do  anything 
to  sully  his  reputation  which  i.s  of  the 
highest  order. 

I  am  glad,  at  this  juncture,  to  reaffirm 
my  personal  faith  in  him  and  his  in- 
tegrity. 


LATE  PSYCHOLOGIC  EFFECTS  OF 
A  SERIOUS  ILLNESS  IN  CHILD- 
HOOD 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
crisis  of  serious  illness  and  hospitaliza- 
tion is  not  an  easy  burden  to  bear  for 
any  individual.  But  it  can  be  extremely 
difficult  for  those  of  a  very  young  and 
vulnerable  age  who  must  undergo  the 
additional  trauma  of  separation  from 
pirents  and  familiar  surroundings. 

In  many  cases,  a  critically  ill  child  fac- 
ing extensive  hospitalization  also  suffers 
psychological  scars  because  of  this  di-as- 
tic  che.nge  in  environment.  But  a  re- 
cent study  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  Indicates  that  this  need  not 
be  tlie  case,  and  that  lncrea«:ed  participa- 
tion by  the  child's  parents  in  the  child's 


treatment  and  a  full  disciuslon  of  the 
facts  of  his  disease  with  the  chfld  can 
help  reduce  the  Impact  of  such  emotional 
side  effects. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Jean  H.  Fergusson,  an 
instructor  in  pediatric  oncology  and  pe- 
diatric nurse  practitioner  at  the  hospital, 
recently  published  findings  of  a  study, 
which  .she  conducted  as  part  of  her  cer- 
tification in  the  PNA  program  at  North- 
eastern University.  Tliis  report,  "Late 
Psychologic  Effects  of  a  Serious  Illness  in 
Childhood"  recrntly  appeared  in  the 
March  1976.  i.ssue  of  Nur.-sing  Clinics  of 
Nortli  America. 

The  ca.'^es  in\oh>-'d  young.stcrs  between 
the  agco,  of  2  and  a  years  who  were  being 
treatfd  for  cancer  at  the  hospital.  Most 
of  those  te.-.ted  for  behavior  adjustment 
problems  wiio  knew  their  diagnosis  were 
found  to  be  within  the  normal  psycholog- 
ical rauKP.  Jean  partially  attributes  these 
surprising  findings  to  the  existence  of 
tlie  h o.spital's  proi^ram  encouraging  par- 
ents cO  participate  in  the  care  of  their 
child  All  of  the  children  in  this  study 
were  attended  either  by  one  parent  or 
both,  at  least  part  of  the  day,  and  in  sev- 
e'-al  instance.^,  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  yet  to  find  the 
."-ccret  to  the  cure  for  cancer  and  a  host 
oi  otl-.er  illnesses  striking  people  of  all 
ages.  But  I  believe  this  study  provides 
additional  light  on  the  importance  of 
taking  the  patient  s  psychological  health 
into  consideration  when  treating  his 
physical  ills.  When  the  Illness  is  serious 
and  the  patient  is  a  frightened  and  a 
iiighly  impressionable  child,  it  appears 
this  lac  tor  is  particularly  significant. 

Mr.  President  I  am  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution my  .sister  has  made  in  the  field 
of  pediatric  oncology  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordercci  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a.--  follows; 

1  MK  PsvriioLocic  Effects  of  a  Serious 

Illness  in  Childhood 

(By  Jean  H.  Fergusson,  MJV..  P.N.P.) 

A  study  was  initiated  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  Ui  1972  to  ascertain 
any  late  effects  of  treatment  for  cancer  In 
children.  As  the  effectiveness  of  treatment 
was  becoming  apparent  and  many  more  pa- 
tients were  being  cured,  concern  was 
expres,sed  regarding  delayed  psychologic 
sequelae."  It  was  postulated  that  most  of 
these  chUdren  would  continue  to  have  rem- 
nants of  anxiety  becau.se  of  their  early  hos- 
pitalization, and  that  this  anxiety  would 
manifest  Itself  In  psychologic  testing. 

Patisnts  were  selected  for  participation  In 
the  late-effects  study  if  they  had  survived 
for  appro.xtmately  four  years  or  more  after 
diagnosis  and  had  received  extensive  surgery, 
radiation,  and  chemotherapy.  Psychologic 
tests,  to  be  described,  were  given  by  the 
author  to  45  children  during  the  course  of 
the  .=;iudy;  18  of  the.se  children  form  the 
basi.-,  of   this  detailed  report. 

METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

From  the  group  of  45  children,  18  cases 
were  selected  for  more  Intensive  scrutiny. 
These  18  children  liad  been  hospitalized  and 
treated  for  cancer  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5 
years.  This  age  group  (2-5  yrs,)  was  selected, 
and  was  later  evaluated,  because  late  Infancy, 
the  lodiUer  years,  and  the  preschool  years 
are  an  especially  unfavorable  time  for  hos- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


pltalizatlon  and  surgery.*  This  la  the  period 
when  ChUdren  most  poorly  tolerate  prolonged 
separation  from  their  parents,  and  when  body 
Image  becomes  a  major  Issue. 

All  of  the  children  had  undergone  major 
surgery,  with  the  exception  of  child  E  (Table 
1).  One  child  (H)  underwent  two  major 
surgical  procedures.  Seventeen  of  the  chil- 
dren received  chemotherapy  over  periods  of 
time  ranging  from  9  months  to  2  years  and 
6  months.  One  child  (H)  did  not  receive 
chemotherapy.  Fifteen  children  were  Irradi- 
ated. Three  of  the  children  were  not  Irradi- 
ated  (H.  J.  and  P.). 

All  of  the  children  were  hospitalized  and 
expo.?ed  to  potentially  frightening  treatments 
and  diagnostic  procedures  at  a  viUnerable 
time  in  their  development. 

EFFECTS     OF     TKE.VTMENT     KODALmES 

Surgery,  chemotherapy,  and  radiation 
either  In  conibluation  or  singly  have  long 
been  considered  the  appropriate  modalities 
for  treatment  and.  or  cure  of  cancer  In  chUd- 
hood. 

Sl'R'.ebv.  The  psychological  sequelae  of  ex- 
tensive surgery  during  the  toddler  stage, 
when  even  a  haircut  can  be  a  major  trau- 
matic event,  have  been  well  documented,^  *  • 
Another  undesirable  long-term  side  effect  of 
surgery  can  be  the  development  of  adhesions 
and,  less  frequently  but  more  Immediately, 
surgical  Infections, 

Chemothebapy.  The  chemotherapeautlc 
agen'i*  used  were  vhacrlstlne  and  actlnomycln 
D,  ITiese  agents  can  produce  alopecia,  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhea,  bone  marrow  suppres- 
sion, peripheral  neuropathy,  and  severe  con- 
stipation. Extravasation  of  either  of  these 
agents  into  the  skin  will  produce  tissue 
sloughing  and  chemical  celluUtls.  Phycho- 
loglc  sequelae  due  to  frequent  venipunctures, 
which  are  necessary  for  Intensive  chemo- 
therapy, are  frequently  seen.  This  may  be 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  these  children 
are  at  an  age  when  direct  verbal  commiml- 
catlon  Is  limited,  and  reasoning  and  ration- 
alization are  not  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  their  fears. 

Radiation.  In  general,  radiation  may  cause 
bone  marrow  suppression,  generalized  fatigue, 
and  anorexia.  In  partlciUar,  and  depending 
upon  the  area  treated,  the  child  may  de- 
velop pneumonitis,  nausea,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhea, alopecia,  flare  reactions  of  tissues  be- 
ing radiated,  and  mucositis  of  oral  cavity  aud 
pharynx  associated  with  dysphagia. 

DATA    COLIXCTION 

K  review  of  the  hospital  records  was  made 
to  d9t"rmine  the  emotional  status  of  the 
child  during  his  or  her  hospitalization.  In- 
form.ition  was  sought  from  the  admission 
history,  nurses'  notes,  and  notes  from  the 
Children's  Hospital  Activities  E>epartment. 
Telephone  interview 

Because  the  information  obtained  from 
iiospital  records  was  meager  and  noncon- 
tributory  In  most  Instances,  the  parents  were 
asked  In  a  telephone  Interview  to  describe 
what  they  could  remember  of  their  child's 
behavior  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital 
( Table  1,  Column  II) .  Parents  were  also  asked 
to  describe  their  child  as  they  currently  per- 
ceived him  (Table  1,  Column" IV).  They  were 
also  asked  about  significant  Interval  events 
or  clianges  (e.g.,  moves,  deaths,  births, 
change  of  job.  change  in  famUy  structure) 
that  may  have  occurred  in  the  child's  or 
family's  life  since  hospitalization  (Table  1, 
Column  III ) .  These  questions  were  asked  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  event  could 
bo  a  factor  In  the  results  of  the  phychologlc 
evaluation. 

Information  obtained  from  these  tele- 
plione  interviews  was  not  meant  to  supply 
critical  evaluation  data  regarding  psycho- 
logic adjustment,  but  merely  to  add  to  what- 
ever objective  Information  was  available.  As 
for  interval  events.  In  some  instances 
parents  were  asked  to  recall  events  that  had 
taken  place  as  long  as  12  years  ago.  Three 
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of  the  18  families  Interviewed  cotild  recall 
.specific  events  that  bad  occuxred  since  the 
rhUd'a  bospltalizatlmi  that  may  have  In- 
fluenced the  child's  responses  to  peyobologlo 

testing. 

PSYCHOLOGIC    TESTS 

In  order  to  evaluate  such  Items  as  Intel- 
lectual functioning,  the  child's  concern  about 
illness,  and  his  present  behavioral  adjtist- 
ment,  a  series  of  tests  were  devised  by  a 
child  psychologist  at  The  Cbildren's  Hos- 
pital   of    Philadelphia.    The   interpretations 
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Patient 


derived  from  the  collective  test  findings  are 
summarized  In  Table  2. 

Drawing 

Instructions  were  given  the  child  to  draw 
a  person,  tben  a  bouse,  and  then  a  tree. 
Finally,  the  child  was  asked  to  draw  every- 
one In  bis  family.  Including  himself,  per- 
forming an  activity. 

The  Draw  A  Person  segment  of  the  test 
was  adapted  from  the  Goodenough  Draw  A 
Man  test.'  This  test  provides  a  simple 
method  of  assessing  developmental  level,  and 

TABLE  1.— DATA  COLLECTEO  FROM  TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW 


also  serves  to  reflect  the  child's  linage  of  him- 
self. 

The  House  Tree  Technique  provides  addi- 
tional Information  concerning  the  growth 
(tree)  and  environmental  (house)  feelings 
of  the  child.'  A  chUd  from  the  study  (B) 
provided  us  with  a  dramatic  drawing  of  a 
house  (Pig.  1). 

The  Family  Drawing  provides  iudications 
of  how  the  chUd  views  blmsrif  within  the 
family  cousteUatlou  (Table  2,  Column  III). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


CoLI 


Col.  II 


Age  in  hospital- 
age  when 
evaluated 


Col.  Ill 


Col.  IV 


-  4«;2  ifl';2- 

.  26is-l2inj', 
I 

3«,2    10'l5 

2.0  10!)  c... 


3?ia  8.0... 


2?,J-11«,2- 


J - 55i2   S?!-. 


K- 


^;:  n*ii. 


Parents'  perception  of  child  during  hospitalization 

.  At  firs!  venf  frightened,  then  adjusted.  A  pleasant 
child  brfbra,  dsnng,  and  after  hospitalization. 
CoimnMrt(staff  Mrae):  Pirents  witkcMd  constantly. 

-  From  a  nwnmfbnnmg  child  at  home,  this  child^s 
bohavier  chanfad  during  hospitalization  to  a  child 
anxtoMtoDlease  and  grt  atoni  with  odMrs. 

■  '^IIH'*  ****•,««'"•<:•"'>»  in  bdttvlor;  however, 
s^ted  child  did  worry  about  the  diildren  there. 
Conimaiit  (activities  dopartmenO:  laitiaBy  took  min- 
iSfLfff*  "?*)'•  f*  owirwhetawd.  Developed 
fnendship  with  another  child  and  SMmed  happier. 
hM^bT  '"  '■•''*'''*•  *'•'''<'  "•*•'  complained  in 

Child  remembered  toy  lady  best  and  liked  her  No 
chanfo  in  behavior  laa  racaled. 

Baby  dncribed  as  feisty  btfora  hospitalization,  just 
*L7"^. '"  l«i*P'**i.  •nd  did  not  chanfe  after  hos- 
Pi^Mtion.  Comment  (staff  nurse):  At  frst  detached, 
observing  with  ghim  expression.  After  several  days, 
able  to  Mter  into  activities  and  smile. 

Parenb  saw  no  change  in  child's  behaviour  during 
hospitalaation. 

Changed  from  happy  outgoing  child  to  distraught,  ding- 
ing child  in  hospital.  Returned  to  former  behavior 
about  2  months  after  discharge. 

Felt  that  child  developed  and  became  more  '  mature" 
while  in  hospital.  Experience  produced  growth  in  her 
personality. 


Child  s  behavior  did  not  change.  Temper  tantrums 
were  frequent  happenings,  before  and  after  hospital- 
tahwuCamment  (staff  nurse):  Mother  very  anxious. 
P""L,'!l?*"!*''"  •"«'  *»•  '^'•ntal  anxiety  reflected 
'^  °^f  frequent  temper  tantrums.  Difficult  for 
parents  to  leave,  even  for  a  coke. 

Prwr  to  hospital  was  an  active,  o«itgoing  child.  During 
nospltaHzation,  became  very  quiet  subdued  and 
nonsmiling.  H  was  several  years  before  child  re- 
gained his  confidence  and  resumed  former  activities 


Significant  interval  event  Current  status 

None  recalled  __     Artive  child,  loves  school.  Joins  eve.ything.  Kany 

friends.  Knows  diagnosis. 

°h'l-nth!.?rt^,'±tiH'''J'l''"'?'^*""'°'  <L**>-  ^"""^'^    '-'"*5  sports,  likes  school.  Good  grades    plays  piano 
u^J*  ?  SI2?^t'*  "''J^  ^^"1  '"■*  su^essfully       Knows  diagnosis.  *  "^  *    ^ 

treated  (1970).  Two  other  sibs  bom 

Mother  now  works,  full-time  teacher Outgoing,  aggressive,  loves  school,    plays    darinet 

and    piano.  Maturing   more    rapidly   than    older 
sister.  Knows  diagnosis. 

New  brother Matured  quite  rapidly,  very  serious,  grown-up  child 

YM\  °h  '**'*^'*'''y-  Teachers  feH  a  ddighthil 

mih^b^^H^^^ri^^^^^l^^'"'  "'    ^'^l^'^"  ^li^:^  childTsHected  for  special  schooling 


Moved  to  new  neighborhood, 
jobs  to  a  more  demanding  job. 


Husband   changed 


Sister  became  ill  at  3  years  old.  Diagnosis  brain  stem 
astrocytoma.  2  new  sisters. 

Mother  and  children  have  madp  a  rededication  to 
Jesus  Christ.  (Father  does  not  go  along  with  this  ) 
Mother  had  promised  God  that  if  diild  spared 
she  would  change.  New  baby  born  9  months  after 
diagnosis.  Child  was  planned  as  a  replacement 
child. 

Mother  now  works  full  time.  Father  changed  jobs 


Very  sensitive  child,  pertiaps  insecure,  overwhelmed 
by  intellectual  older  sister,  goed  at  sports,  does  not 
posh  himself.  Was  not  told  diivwais. 
Seiious  child  who  studies  hard.  Enjoys  sports,  has 
3  good  friends.  Many  activities.  Knows  diagnosis. 

Involved  in  church  activities.  Active,  interested  in 
school.  Has  many  friends.  Knows  diagnosis. 


Active,  outgoing.  Has  some  ;^ifflculty  reading.  Mother's 
concerned  that  this  may  be  piycholoetcal.  Was  not 
told  diagnosis. 


Child  s  maternal  aunt  had  car  accident  leaving  her 
brain  damaged.  Aunt  was  favorite.  Mother  away 
for  6  months  caring  for  aunt's  family. 


1 4.0-9?;3. 


3?i»  12?,i. 


n. 

0.. 


4";2  «»i'«-. 

5fii  9^■^.- 


2?^J-15K»-- 
2.0-9M^ 


Child  s  behavior  during  hospitalization  was  totally  with- 
drawn initially,  but  as  time  went  on,  became  very 
tend  of  personnel.  Behavior  before  and  after  hospital 
independent 

Child^  briiayior  very  dependent  in  hospiUI,  before 
howitalizmon,  and  is  still  a  child  who  is  dependent 
with  many  fMia.  RemMnbers  hospital  as  a  terrifying 
*'"*-^Cwa|yiit  (activities  department):  Initfally 
iMded  iMlner  constantly,  eventually  was  able  to 
play  independently.  Hays  more  freely  without  par- 
enb hevenng;  an  entirely  dependent  child. 

Happy,  oasjrgoing  child  before  hospitalization.  Re- 
sumed tms  behavior  about  2  months  after  discharge 
Family  had  tendency  to  spoil  her  after  hospital  stay 
Took  time  to  correct  this. 

Ve^  active  child  before,  during,  and  alter  hospitaliza- 
tion. Behavior  did  not  change.  Comment  (staff 
nurse):  Child  does  not  know  about  operation. 
Parents  do  not  understand  importance  of  explaining 
everything.  Child  very  apprehensive.  Concerned 
about  hospital  food. 

Disposition  same.  He  was  very  good 


Child  (s  a  twin,  with  a  strong  desire  to  achieve  on  his 
own.  AcademicaHy  has  some  difficulty  attributed 
to  reading  disorder.  Enjoys  competitive  sports 
bomelimes  wonders  why  he  always  seems  to  be 
the  one  to  be  knocked  down.  i.e..  had  a  tomof,  then 
tiad  hard  cases  of  mumps  and  chickenpox.  Knows 
diagnosis. 

Hyperintense  child  whom  the  mother  says  she  spoiled 
in  spits  of  academic  ability.  Child  very  fat  but 
won  t  diet.  Worries  a  lot.  Does  not  enjoy  sdiool 
Mother  feels  generation  gap  with  this  child  but 
considers  this  normal.  Was  not  told  diagnosis 

Father  died  of  brain  tumor  1  month  ago.  Maternal 
unde  died,  a  suicide,  within  past  month.  Child  is 
fririiteoed.  Needs  to  leave  all  the  lights  on;  is 
terrlMy  concerned  about  her  father  and  uncle's 
recent  deaths.  Has  said  that  if  anything  happens  to 
„?["''••'•[■  s*"  *'"  kill  herself.  Comment  (author) 
Bo«i  dMths  occurred  6  months  aHer  psychologic 
evaluation  and  Vvimin  a  month  before  telephoiie 
interview.  Knows  diagnosis. 

Active  child  who  enjoys  school    Ha-;  mmy  activities 
Was  not  told  diagnosis. 

Father  quit  his  job  because  of  emphysema.  He  is  on    likes  to  play  snH  is  a  good  sli-dent    Ven'  active 
workman  s compensation.  fattier  finds  him  an  exhlustingch^i:':  Has^a  we,gM 

problem.  Was  not  told  diagnosis. 


Son  married,  left  home,  has  2  children.  2  deaths 
grandmother  and  grandfather.  Mother  has  re- 
turned to  work. 


Parents  divorced.  Mother  being  sued  for  ex-hus- 
band s  debts. 


Moved,  same  area;  changed  schools. 


-.  5ii-12;;».. 


No  appreciable  change  in  child's  behavior  during 
hospitalization.  Strong-willed  before,  during,  and 
after.  Comment  (staff  nurse):  Quiet,  solemn  child 
wntent  to  watch  others,  has  reacted  strongly  to 
hospital,  refuses  to  partidpate  in  play  program 
Needs  her  security  blanket  Parents  always  there. 

Father  felt  child's  behavior  was  same  before  hospitali- 
zahon  and  now.  A  cheerful,  normal  kid  with  no 
problams.  Everything  was  fine  then  and  is  now.  Com- 
ment (aocMl  worker):  Mother  had  recenHy  died  un- 
upectadly,  no  uusc  given.  Child  cared  for  by  older 
sistw.  Neighbor  feels  child  has  been  mistreated  and 
poorly  CM«d  Ibr  since  mother's  death.  Comment 
(acb*tJ«  department):  Quiet  passive,  very  with- 
drawn. Family  waiting  frequenUy.  Joined  play  pro- 
gram alter  much  coaxing  and  carefi-'  ixplanations 
about  what  it  was.  Could  be  happy  for  brief  periods, 
then  withdraw  altogether. 


4  additional  children.  Father  has  a  better  lob.  Mother 

employed. 
Son  in  college.  Mother  now  works  full  time.. 


Cheerful,  happy  child.  Not  fond  of  school.  Enjoys 
fnends,  very  machanicat  Knows  diagnosis. 

Child  IS  feeling  quite  insecure  because  she  has  not 
matured  amTher  best  friemb  have.  Usually,  she  is 
happy  diewful  cMld.  Howew.  no*,  wmn  her 
studiet  kava  dropped  efl.  Father  hMkt  at  this  as 
^P?2Sr?  **»*!'?■''■'*'  »»g  that  wiD  soon 

Remarried  widow  with  3  chiWr«, ^^i^i^iiJS^  ^3S^ng  normaiy.   No 

problems,  ^rieni  with  mryoM.  Comment 
(author):  The  depee  of  denial  m  tke  part  of  this 
parent  was  striking.  Was  not  told  diagnosis. 
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TABLE  2.— RESULTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 


CoLI 


Coin 


Col.  m 


Col.  IV 


CoLV 


I 
Patient   (undionliit 


R6l#tBS  to 

sttiers 


RaUtesto 

family 


Concern 
about  illness 


Present  behavioral 
adjustment 


A  Average       ..  .  Open Integrated  --  ..  Not  present 

B  Lowayenae Constricted.  Integrated Not  present 

C  Above  a»«f age-.  Constricted.  Integrated Not  present 

0  Average Open Integrated  .  Nolpresent. 

E  low  average  ...  Open .  Integrated  Not  present 

F  Above  average..  Open Integrate?!  Not  present 

G  Average Constricted.  Integrated  Nolpresent 

H  Average    Open Integrated  Present 


Normal. 

Normal. 

Mildly  abnormal. 

Normal. 

Normal 

Normal, 

Mildly  abnormal. 

MtldW  s!)in.iial. 


I...!  -  Average!!'!!!'!  Open Integrated Present Normal. 


CoLI 


Col.  II 


Col.  Ill 


Col.  IV 


C«LV 


Intettectual 
Patient   functioning 


J Lewaveraie... 

K Above  average. 

I Low  average.. 

M Above  average. 

N Average 

0...       Low  average... 

P Low  average. 

Q  Above  averaso 

R Low  average     . 


Ralatesto 
oUmts 


Constricted. 

Open 

Constricted. 

Open 

Constricted. 
Constricted. 

Open 

Constricted 
Constricted 


Relates  to 
family 


Concern 
about  illness 


Present  behavioral 
adjustment 


Integrated Not  present...  Moderately  disturbed. 

Integrated Nolpresent...  Normal. 

Integrated Present Mildly  abnormal. 

Integrated Present Normal. 

Integrated- Present Mildly  abnormal. 

Not  integrated  - . .  Present  . Mildly  abnormal. 

Integrated Not  present...  Normal. 

Integrated        .     Present Wildly  abnormal. 

Not  integrated   .  Present Moderately  distui bed. 


Summary  01  the  18  children  tested  9  showed  no  obvoius  signs  of  malad|ustment.  7  showed     and  1  child's  problems  were  severe  enough  to  warrant  psychiatric  intervention.  Somatic  disorders 
deTe  o?mild  b*i3vioral  adjustmen^^  problems  1  chiH  s>-o  ,ed  a  mode-ate  amount  ct  difficulty     were  noted  for  2  of  the  children  (L,  0).  Both  of  these  cf  ildren  were  described  as  obese. 


Verbal 

The  child  was  asked  to  make  three  wi.she.^ 
and  to  explain  his  reasons  for  them.  Most 
of  the  children  wished  for  material  thiug.s 
(e.g.,  trip  to  Dtoneyland,  or  a  new  bike) :  one 
of  the  children  (R)  wished  never  to  be  sick 
again. 

The  sentence  completion  section  consisted 
of    14    Incomplete   sentences   such    as    "The 

happiest  time "  or  "My  greatest  worry 

is  ."  These  sentences  were  completed 

with  the  first  thing  that  came  Into  the 
child's  mind.  Theae  devices  serve  to  eluci- 
date wishes,  feBTB,  and  anxieties  which  may 
not  be  expressed  with  direct  questioning, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  prior  Ill- 
ness. Sentence  completions  are  easily  Inter- 
preted because  of  the  simple,  clear,  descrip- 
tive language  of  childhood.  For  example, 
"My  greatest  vorrn  is  coming  to  the  hospi- 
tal" or  "getting  sick  again."  In  this  way,  the 
child  can  reveal  concerns  indirectly  without 
committing  himself,  or  endangering  his  ego 
strticture.  This  section  of  the  test  provides 
Information  regarding  specific  fears  and.  in 
several  Instances,  revealed  a  Loncerii  about 
Illness  (Table  2.  Column  IV ) . 

Lowenfeld  Mosaic  Test 

This  Is  a  procedure  for  evaluating  person- 
ality factors  as  expressed  in  spontaneous  ac- 
tion, and  is  sensitive  to  developmental 
changes  in  the  childhood  years.  In  this  test. 
a  design  is  created  by  the  child,  using  flat 
multl-cdored  and  multi-shaped  plastic 
pieces.  Most  of  the  boys  made  airplanes, 
rockets,  or  stop-and-go  signs,  whereas  the 
inajorll7  of  girls  tended  to  design  houses, 
fiowers,  trees,  birds,  and  Jewelry. 

BEETTLTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  data  derived  from  this  study  suggest 
that,  for  the  most  part,  psychologic  damage 
In  children  does  not  necessarily  follow  treat- 
ment for  cancer  in  early  childhood.  It  was 
found  that  in  most  Instances  In  which  the 
diagnosis  of  cancer  was  freely  and  fully  dis- 
cussed with  a  child,  be  was  found  to  be 
functioning  normally.  Those  children  all 
tested  within  the  normal  range  and  were 
perceived  by  their  parents  to  be  well  ad- 
justed. This  result  was  unexpected  since  we 
had  anticipated  that  the  child  who  was  sep- 
arated from  home  at  a  vulnerable  age  might 
sustain  a  psychologic  insult  that  would  be  a 
permanent  threat  to  his  mental  health.  This 
could  be  particularly  true  when  the  stress  of 
hospitalization  is  Intensified  by  pain. 

None  of  the  children  in  this  study  became 
seriously  disturbed  during  hospitalization  or 
showed  evidence  of  maladjustment  at  a 
later  age  that  could  be  directly  attributed  to 
early  illness  and  hospitalization.  Thl.s  flading 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  The 
Chlldrea's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  encour- 
ages parents  to  participate  in  the  care  of 
their  child.  Nurses,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
wear  uniforms.  Families  may  \islt  with  their 
children  at  any  time.  In  this  hospital,  par- 
ents are  treated  as  valuable  and  contribut- 
ing membeiB  of  the  health  team.  All  of  the 
children  in  this  study  were  attended  either 


by  mother  or  father,  or  botli.  at  least  paxt 
of  the  day.  and  In  several  Instances,  all  of 
the  time 

Other  factors  identified  as  contributing  to 
the  child  s  well-being  during  hospitalization, 
and  afterwards.  Include  his  relationship  to 
his  pareiiid,  changes  in  family  structure,  and 
interaction  with  the  health  team.  When  a 
child  fecLH  secure  with  hla  parents,  he  can 
apparently  adjust  to  the  crisis  of  Illness  and 
hospitalization.  When  parents  are  well  In- 
formed and  act  as  part  of  the  health  team 
In  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  treat- 
ment for  their  child,  they  are,  Indeed,  parent 
practitioners.  The  relationships  between  par- 
ent practitioners,  the  child,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  health  team  create  an  atmosphere 
of  trust  for  the  family  and,  particularly,  for 
the  child.  Fantasy  and  confusion  during 
hospitalization,  and  for  years  after,  are  there- 
by minimized. 

Finally,  the  author  found  that  parent.-, 
have  a  need,  even  twelve  years  after  a  crisis, 
to  discuss  this  crisis  with  a  concerned  pro- 
fessional. All  of  the  parents  Interviewed 
were  eager  to  talk,  none  of  the  parents  re- 
fused the  telephone  interview.  Phone  calls 
lasted  from  one  to  two  hours,  averaging  80 
minutes.  The  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  discuss  their  child's  former  Ill- 
ness with  the  author  Implies  a  need  for  sup- 
portive follow-up. 

SI- M  MART 

The  results  of  psychologic  testing  and 
parent  Interviews  showed  that  children  who 
experience  cata-strophic  Illness  between  2  and 
5  years  of  age  do  not  necessarily  have  se- 
vere adjustment  problems  at  a  later  date. 
Only  2  of  the  18  children  studied,  who  are 
long-term  survivors  of  childhood  cancer, 
have  been  found  to  have  moderately  severe 
adjustment  problems.  The  problems  of  these 
two  children  could  be  related  to  continuing 
stres.s  within  the  family  and  are  not  neces- 
sariiy   caused    by   the   child's  Illness. 
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HATCH  ACT  REPEAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
always  encouraging  when  a  Journalist 
looks  beneath  the  surface  of  events  and 
describes  for  his  readers  the  bone  and 
sinew  that  he  actually  sees.  Peter  A.  Jay 
did  just  this  in  a  column  in  the  Balti- 
more Sim  commenting  on  the  virtual  re- 
peal of  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Downing  the  H.\tch  for  the  AFL-CIO 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

The  current  debate  In  Congress  over  the 
future  of  the  37-year-old  Hatch  Act,  which 
restricts  the  political  activities  of  federal 
employees,  should  have  done  a  lot  to  sepa- 
rate politics  from  principles.  Unfortunately, 
about  all  it  did  was  separate  Democrats  from 
Republicans. 

At  the  heart  of  debate  Is  a  bill,  furiously 
lobbied  by  the  AFL-CIO,  to  "reform  "  the 
Hatch  Act.  "Reform"  In  this  case  is  tan- 
tamount to  evisceration;  under  the  guise  of 
ending  'second-class  citizenship"  for  federal 
workers,  the  bill  would  hopelessly  politicize 
the  2.8  million-member  federal  clvU  service. 
It  has  already  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, In  slightly  different  form,  and  Is  likely 
to  be  vetoed  by  President  Ford. 

The  President  probably  has  the  votes  to 
sustain  a  veto.  If  he  does  not,  then  federal 
employees  wUl  soon  be  allowed  to  engage  In 
a  number  of  activities  from  which  they  are 
now  prohibited.  Including  running  for  parti- 
san offices,  soliciting  money  and  votes  for 
p>olltlcal  candidates  (thoxigh  not.  theoretical- 
ly, while  on  the  job),  managing  election 
campaigns  and  endorsing  i>olltlcal  candi- 
dates. 

Do  you  remember  how  Governor  Mandel 
financed  his  1970  and  1974  election  cam- 
paigns? He  did  it  by,  among  other  thing.?. 
shaking  down  the  state  government.  If  you 
liked  your  Job,  you  bought  tickets  to  the 
fundralslng  dinner.  Simple  as  that.  Congress 
now  proposes  to  Institutionalize  this  sort  o( 
bureaucratic  shakedown  on  the  national  lev- 
el. When  they  start  talking  about  reforms 
lUie  this,  hold  tight  to  your  valuables,  soon 
they'll  be  distrHnrtUig  walklng-around  mon- 
ey through  the  Social  Security  sjrstem. 

It  is  Ironic  the  way  the  lines  In  the  curent 
debate  have  been  drawn.  The  "reformers"  of 
the  Hatch   Act  are  almost  entirely  Demo- 
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crata.  thoogh  Uia  Act  tteeU  mm  one  ai  the 
Baoat  dwrahlB  lalbrm  aAlevemeDts  of  the 
New  Deal. 

In  BOflBt  prtUb  Sadaral  voAcn  hAve  Indi- 
cated •  pretToaga  for  Iwitas  tbe  law 
ur  leas  as  it  la.  BatlME  thtan  w 
on  their  rtshte  as  oitiamaa,  M  Is  aa.  inipartant 
protection,  and  recognized  as  such.  It  Is  a 
buffer — often  breached,  as  by  Enemies  Ust 
compilers  Of  the  Watergate  Whl-te  House,  but 
a  buffer  nevertheless — against  pcrfitlcsl  in- 
terference. 

Now,  despite  the  reoommendation  of  the 
Senate  Watetgate  committee  that  the  Hatch 
Act  be  strengthened  to  goard  agatnst  new 
outbreaks  of  Oolsonltis,  many  of  those  ^rtio 
were  most  horrified  by  Watergate  are  leaping 
to  do  quite  the  opposite.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rights  of  federal  workers,  who 
under  the  existing  law  are  already  permitted 
a  considerable  anunint  of  both  partisan  and 
nonpartisan  political  acttvlty.  It  has  to  do 
with  union  money,  and  union  influence. 

John  BfcCart,  the  AFL-ClO's  director  of 
its  pubUc  employee  department,  was  happily 
candid  abont  the  MU.  "I  sacpoae  that  to  the 
extent  we  make  our  people  more  aware  of 
the  political  process,  yott  could  say  we  could 
acquire  more  potitfcid  dotrt,"  he  said.  "Btrt 
what's  wrong  with  that?  Our  union's  whole 
history  is  related  to  politics." 

Not  an  Democrats  bade  ^e  bill,  but  the 
exceptions  were  few  and  far  between.  One  of 
them  was  the  :^arp  young  liberal  represent- 
ative from  Brooklyn,  EU^beth  Holtzman. 

"If  there  Is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  Watergate,  It  Is  that  we  must 
strive  to  redvce,  rather  than  inereaBe,  politi- 
cal Influence  in  the  fedaral  law  •nforcement 
and  investigative  agencies,"  she  sakL  "This 
bill  would,  instead,  authorise  and  Invite  the 
poUtldzUkg  of  the  Justice  Department,  FBI, 
VJ8.  attorneys'  offices.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  (and)  the  CIA,  National  Security 
Agency  and  Defense  IntelUgenee  Agency." 

In  Maryland,  both  Sanators  Ifathias  and 
Beall  opposed  tiie  bill  aad  ^oke  againirt  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  So  did  Gilbert  Oude. 
the  Republican  coDgressmaa  who  repreBents 
the  btureaucratlo  master  bedroom  of  Wash- 
ington, Montgomery  county.  (Labor  has 
usually  been  able  to  count  on  Mr.  Oude  in 
the  past,  but  he  is  retiring  this  term.) 

The  major  Democratic  canrtirtatea  to  (4>- 
pose  Mr.  BeaU  this  fall.  Congressman  Paul 
S.  Sarbanea  and  former  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Tydlngs,  have  taken  the  party-Une  view.  Mr. 
Sarbanes  voted  for  the  hUl  In  the  House  (as 
did  all  Maryland  Democrats  except  Ckwdloe 
E.  Byron  of  western  Maryland) .  Mr.  Tydlngs 
said  yesterday  he  would  have  voted  for  It. 

It  is  a  very  bad  bin,  and  Democrats  tiun- 
bllng  over  each  other  to  win  labor  support  by 
backing  it  did  their  party  little  credit. 


THE  NEED  TO  ASSURE  AVAIL- 
ABHJTY  OF  POTASH  FOR 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTDRE 

Mr.  DOMENICT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  a  State  with  a  significant 
agricultural  industry,  I  strongly  sup- 
ported Senate  Rescdution  403,  a  resohi- 
tion  relating  to  the  need  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  potash  for  American  agricul- 
ture and  would  like  to  praise  the  action 
of  the  Senate  that  passed  this  important 
resolution. 

About  95  percent  of  all  U.S.  potash 
consumption  is  for  fertilizer  for  agricul- 
tural production.  Potash  is  an  essential 
r-lant  nutrient,  for  which  no  altei-native 
MOW  exists.  It  is  expected  that  demand 
for  potash  will  increase  dramaticaDy. 
domestically  and  worldwide.  ITie  most 
reasonable  projections  indicate  that  by 
the  year  2000  about  12  million  tons  of 
potash  will  be  needed  in  America,  and  48 
million  tons  throughout  the  world.  If  we 


sure  going  to  feed  this  Nation's  Mt^aoafeed 
275  mffliofli  AmcricaiiB  br  Hat  your  SMft, 
and  even  fadp  to  a  mdnar  degne  to  feed 
the  estimated  «  UBionwacldeitiaBiB-aB- 
ttctpated  tay  the  torn  of  the  ceirtuiy.  we 
must  make  sure  we  here  nwwmh  potash. 

Mr.  President,  the  Utaited  States  is  de- 
pendent on  Canada  for  afaoat  70  pereoit 
of  the  potash  it  uses.  Because  of  this  the 
recent  aettons  whidi  would  permit  the 
government  to  take  over  the  Prorince's 
potash  industry  may  very  'well  cause  seri- 
ous difficulties  for  American  agriculture. 

Before  World  War  I  most  of  the  pot- 
ash used  in  this  coui^fy  was  imported 
from  Germany.  During  that  war  the  sup- 
ply was  cut  off  and  attonpts  were  made 
to  produce  potash  fn»n  a  nundoer  of 
sources,  including  seaweed  and  sea 
water.  After  World  War  I.  the  need  to  be 
s^-suffident  in  this  mineral  became  ap- 
parent and  extensive  exploration  ef- 
forts were  und^laken  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Carlsbad 
deposits.  Mining  began  there  in  the 
cariy  IfSO's.  This  seif-suffideDcy  lasted 
vatU  1963  when  increasing  production  in 
C^uiada,  in  which  U.8.  companies  partic- 
ipated, started  to  supply  ever-growing 
quantities  of  the  U.S.  market 

Mr.  Presidetit,  if  the  government  take- 
ovn-  of  the  Province's  potash  industry  oc- 
curs, the  Ama-ican  agriculture  industry 
may  very  well  expoiatce  supidy  irreg- 
ularities or  ttie  supply  could  be  perma- 
nently disrupted.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  agricultural  industry 
and  the  oitire  economy. 

This  sense  of  the  Senate  resoHitlon  di- 
rects the  Department  of  State  to  ex- 
press our  concon  to  the  r;mntti»i»r|  Gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  that  supplies 
the  critical  plant  nutrieit,  potash,  not 
be  disrupted.  Further,  the  anticipated 
conclusions  of  the  proposed  takeover  by 
the  government  directs  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  immediate  devel- 
op contingency  plans  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supp^  ol  potash  in  the  event  that 
supplies  from  the  Saskatchewan  deposits 
should  be  temporarily  or  permanently 
disrupted. 

gXECUnON  AS  OPPOSED  TO  POL- 
ICY OP  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  quite  critical  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Pedeitd  Reserve  in  recent 
years.  Little  has  been  said,  however,  re- 
garding the  Fed's  execution  of  its  poli- 
cies. 

Recently,  Mr.  Adolph  P.  Schuman,  a 
good  friend  and  long-time  student  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  forwai-ded  an  analysis 
of  the  Fed's  failure  to  execute  its  stated 
policy  in  1974  and  1975.  I  believe  Mr. 
•Schuman's  observations  and  recommen- 
dations merit  serious  consideration,  and 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectio...  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iu  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

EXECDTTON  AS  OPPOST.D  TO  POLICY    OF  THE 

Fedebal  Reserve 

Methods  of  execution  niillify  both  intent 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  thwart  the  de- 
sires of  Congress  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  . . . 

P\)r  many  of  the  recent  years,  p.^rj'culsrly 
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and  were  greatly  iHstiiilind  hy  «he  T*WTtfi*"E 
effect  in  Uie  progress  at  tlM  ftiiiwtitii  eooai- 
omy  and  its  growth. 

While  the  Federal  Beaaiia  had  many 
crlttea.  H  had  maay  suppactesa.  Becauae  of 
the  great  respect  thai  tka  head  ilisli— ii 
ol  the  Federal  Beserve  had  in  the  banking 
comBninity,  there  was  an  undsHylBg  feel- 
ing all  tlnrough  Congreas  and  the  Natton  that 
peihaps  they  woald  b«  la  Uw  poaltten  to 
know  best.  But  ttie  reeent  danelepiacnts  In 
the  fall  months  at  1974  aad  Hat  dartfying 
action  of  the  Joint  Booaomte  n^^fmitimm  tn 
the  eariy  months  oi  ItU  have  led  to  a 
stanning  and  ahnoet  onbtflevahle  fact,  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  ahrapt  chaages.  at 
least  in  the  faU  of  1974  and  the  year  1975, 
have  been  a  result  of  inept  aad  mistaken 
execution  and  not  a  eoasidered  aetkm  dic- 
tated by  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  results 
have  been  directly  oppoeed  to  the  stated  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  the  September  1974  meeUng  at  the 
FederiJ  Reserve,  a  policy  was  stated  to  in- 
crease the  money  supply  at  the  rate  Oi  be- 
tween 5%  and  7%  per  annum,  (although 
it  was  as  usual  concealed  from  the  general 
public  for  the  80  mandatory  daya.) 

It  was  felt  and  stated  at  the  meeting 
that  an  increase  of  approzimat^y  7%  would 
help  to  bring  the  recesabMt  to  an  early 
end  and  would  help  to  enable  an  Increase 
iu  the  money  supply  sufficient  to  bring  out 
an  orderly  recovery.  And  what  may  I  ask 
was  the  result  of  this  poUtj  meeting?  The 
action  Committee  In  Mew  York,  ioUowlng  a 
policy  of  maintaining  Federal  funds  at  the 
st^nd  they  felt  would  arrive  at  the  policy 
objective,  misjudged  to  such  an  extmt  that 
not  only  woxild  they  not  purchase  ^ort 
term  treasurys.  but  they  began  consistent 
selleis,  forcing  the  money  supply  to  a  aero 
growth  for  the  mnnth.s  of  October.  November 
and  December,  and  a  minus  gprowth  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  January.  It  Is  generally 
recognized  that  this  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  succeeded  Ui  creating  and  extending 
the  depr^slon.  But  what  was  not  generally 
recognized  was  that  this  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve,  but  was  the 
result  of  inept  and  mistaken  forms  of  execu- 
tion. 

Senator  Hiunphrey,  as  Chairman  oi  tlie 
Joint  £k»nomlc  Committee  and  his  staff. 
forced  a  ruling  and  an  acceptance  from  Mr. 
Burns  of  the  Federal  '  eserve  that  he  would 
state  his  objectives  in  the  increase  iu  the 
money  supply  for  the  subsequent  vear  of 
April  1,  1975  to  April  1,  1976.  Mr."  Burns 
stated  before  this  committee  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  Reserve  wcxtld  be  an 
increase  between  Si-^'X  and  7'^  in  the  mon- 
ey supply  which  would  have  sent  a  siirr. 
very  close  to  818  billion  dollars  into  the 
economy.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
plans  of  the  Federal  Reserve  had  ever  been 
clearly  stated  and  this  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  display  the  lack  of  effectiveness  ol 
ihelr  methods  of  execution.  (Because  what 
happened  Is  clear)  The  Federal  Reserve  had 
been  increasing  their  money  supply  in  an 
attempt  to  correct  and  undo  the  damn« 
that  was  done  by  the  zero  growth  of  Octo- 
ber, November,  December  and  early  January 
1974.  The  Federal  Reserve  had  swung  to  an 
expansive  increase  in  the  monetary  siipply 
running  up  to  the  annual  rate  of  9'^^  and 
Wc.  Bvit  be^iiining  at  the  end  of  May  and 
r'lnning  through  tlie  months  of  June,  July. 
August  and  SepteTnber  1975,  the  Feleral  Re- 
serve abruptly  once  more  dropped  to  a  zero 
growth  In  the  money  supply.  This  stunning 
and  nullifying  action  will,  of  coorse.  brint; 
an  abrupt  halt  to  ihe  .'-.co  f";-.  If  this  were 
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to  contlniM  tor  two  mor«  months.  It  would 
kgala  tluow  ua  Into  a  reoMslon. 

So,  let  us  Muunln*  wby  and  how  thaM 
actions  came  Into  being.  We  ask  first — la 
this  a  policy  of  the  Federal  Beaerre?  The 
answer  Is  obvlotisly,  no.  Chairman  Burns  Is 
an  honorable  and  proper  man  and  certainly 
would  not  have  declared  a  false  objective 
before  the  Joint  Bt^nomlcs  Committee.  Now, 
we  must  come  to  a  conclusion  that  this  four 
months  of  eero  growth  was  a  result  of  the 
errors  of  execution. 

Let  us  examine  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  under  this  premise.  The  methods 
used  by  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  use  the 
Federal  fund  rate  and  a  percentage  U  ar- 
rived at  (in  this  particular  case,  between 
6\^%  and  6V^%.)  Based  upon  this  consid- 
ered guess,  which  Is  all  that  can  be  said 
for  it.  It  was  expected  that  the  rate  In  the 
increase  of  the  money  supply  will  be  at  the 
desired  objective,  whatever  that  may  be. 

In  this  case,  between  S<4%  and  T/c.  But 
once  more,  the  Federal  Reserve  misjudged, 
with  the  result  that  the  Action  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  New  York  once  again 
sold  treasurys  to  keep  the  Federal  fund  rate 
up  Instead  buying  It  to  Increase  the  money 
supply.  Once  again,  they  arrived  at  a  zero 
growth.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us.  in  the  fifth, 
month  the  Federal  Reserve  attempted  to  cor- 
rect their  error,  oelng  forced  to  drop  their 
Federal  funds  to  6%%,  and  In  order  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  showing  a  rate  of  growth 
In  the  recent  four  weeks  of  14^;. 

Now  we  ask  ourselves — Won't  this  correct 
itself  7  Damage  that  Is  done  to  the  monetary 
supply  over  a  four-month  period  will  even- 
tually be  corrected,  but  not  at  once.  It  gen- 
erally takes  between  four  and  six  months  for 
a  change  In  the  money  supply  to  take  effect 
so  we  can  expect  a  slowing  down  of  the 
recovery  in  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February,  1976.  Fortunately,  the  Federal 
Re8er\e  this  time  has  caught  Itself,  so  the 
recovery  should  not  be  aborted. 

Let  u<!  see  what  corrective  measures  can  be 
taken.  First,  when  Mr.  Burns  steps  In  before 
the  Joint  Committee,  Instead  of  setting  his 
objectives  In  the  terms  of  percentages,  let  the 
Federal  Reserve  clearly  state  how  many  bil- 
lion dollars  they  are  going  to  propose  to 
increase  In  the  monetary  supply  in  1976.  and 
let  them  suggest  it  quarter  by  quarter.  This 
will  clear  the  minds  of  the  American  public, 
will  allow  the  businessmen  of  the  United 
States  to  plan  their  factory  expansions,  will 
allow  labor  to  be  more  freely  employed,  and 
will  abort  the  terrible  uncertainly  that  the 
policies,  and  more  Important  the  lack  of 
execution,  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  put 
on  our  economy  in  the  past  ten  years.  It  will 
also  alleviate  a  very  bad  habit  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  acquired  of  hiding  its 
mistakes,  perhaps  InadvertenMv  and  perhaps 
Intentionally. 

The  second  corrective  measure  is  to  bring 
In  economists,  particularly  of  tlie  class  of 
Mr.  Preldman  and  Mr.  Samuelsou,  and  have 
them  suggest  a  dlTerent  way  of  meeting  the 
objectives  of  the  I^ederal  Reserve  other  than 
the  Federal  funds.  The  use  of  the  Federal 
funds  method  was  an  innovation  of  the  SO's 
when  the  mistaken  Idea  that  Interest  ratee 
and  the  handling  of  the  Interest  rates  were 
the  major  methods  used  to  control  the  eco- 
nomy. The  Federal  funds  may  be  good  for 
interest  control,  but  they  are  proven  inept 
when  It  comes  to  handling  the  growth  of 
the  monetary  supply. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ASOLPH    P     SCHLIMA.N 


GOVERNMENT  AND  SCIENCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  those 
or  us  In  Oovemment  and  science  shaire 
a  common  concern  about  the  world's 
future.  We  know  that  we  must  make  de- 


cisions of  great  magnitude  vilthin  in- 
creasingly shorts*  time  frames.  We  also 
know  that  the  margin  for  error  In  our 
decisions  d<K:reases  almost  yearly. 

The  status  of  science  and  technology 
as  prime  components  of  many  of  the  de- 
cisions Government  must  make  stands 
imchallenged  today.  Unfortunately,  just 
what  consequences  technology's  rise  has 
had  on  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions has  not  been  adequately  explored. 
We  now  live  in  a  time  when  knowledge 
and  brainpower  are  at  a  premium.  One 
of  our  top  chores  in  th*^  legislature  will 
be  proper  use  of  the  great  scientific 
knowledge  our  experts  now  provide  us. 
To  this  end  I  note  that  Senator  Culver 
of  Iowa  has  served  as  a  cataly.st  for  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  framework  within 
which  we  in  the  legislature  can  antici- 
pate the  future  and  act  upon  It  instead 
of  reacting  to  it.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
join  him  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
in  this  "anticipatory"  movement. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  for  its  recent  approval  of  a  bill 
to  create  a  permanent  White  House  Sci- 
ence Adviser  office.  This  permanent  point 
of  input  into  decisions  made  within  the 
executive  branch  ts  an  important  part 
of  formahzlng  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological policy  of  the  Government. 

I  believe  the  decisions  ahead  will  be 
unique  ones,  demanding  extraordinary 
insight  and  a  long-range  view  of  our  so- 
ciety and  world.  Political  problems  must 
be  expected  as  we  try  to  shape  institu- 
tions to  cope  with  a  constantly  shifting 
world.  In  this  respect.  I  was  impressed 
by  remarks  made  recently  by  Harvard 
University  sociology  Prof.  Daniel  Bell. 
He  outlines  his  theory  of  a  post-indus- 
trial society  In  which  theoretical  knowl- 
edge is  a  strategic  resource  and  science 
polif  y  determines  political  action. 

As  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  most 
science-oriented  States  in  the  Nation,  a 
State  in  which  scientists  and  engineers 
have  always  stood  ready  to  serve  in  all 
capacitie  in  Government  and  In  the 
scientific  world.  I  feel  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  work  on  guaranteeing  that 
science's  discovery  are  translated  into 
proper  scientific  policy.  My  contact  with 
the  s  nentlsts  are  engineers  of  New  Mexi- 
co ptMsuade  me  that  they,  too,  recognize 
the  pivotal  role  they  will  play  in  the  Na- 
tion's future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  BpU's  recent  article 
in  'Physics  Today"  magazine.  "Wel- 
come to  the  Post-Industrial  Society,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WErroMF  TO  THE  Post-Industri.m.  Society 
(By  Daniel  Bell) 

A  number  of  countries  In  the  West,  the 
United  States  among  them,  are  now  passing 
from  an  industrial  into  a  post-Industrial 
phase  of  society.  The  change  primarily  affects 
the  soclo-technlcal  dimensions  of  toclety  and 
is  generally  independent  of  the  nature  of 
political  change  or  poUtlcal  structure.  The 
main  difference  between  an  Industrial  and  a 
post-Industrial  society  is  that  the  sources 
of  Innovation  In  a  post-Industrial  society  are 
derived  Increasingly  from  the  codification  of 


thcorcMoal  knowledge,  rather  than  from 
"ranclom"  Inventions.  Every  society  in  human 
hLstory  has  been  dependent  upon  knowl- 
edge, but  It  Is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  theoretical 
knowledge  has  come  to  the  fore  as  a  direc- 
tive force  of  innovation  and  change. 

tNrORMATIOK  SOCIETT 

A  post-Industrial  society  Is  basically  an 
ia'onnatlon  society.  Exchange  of  informa- 
tion in  terms  of  various  kinds  of  data  proc- 
eaiing.  record  keeping,  market  research  and 
so  forth  Is  the  foundation  for  most  economic 
exchanges.  The  changes  that  ttis  Implies  are 
thown  In  figure  1 .  Data-transmission  systems 
are  the  transforming  resource  of  the  sd- 
ciety,  just  as  In  an  industrial  society  created 
energy — electricity,  oU,  nuclear  power — Is  the 
transmuting  element,  and  natural  power— 
whid,  water,  brute  force— Is  the  transforming 
resoiu-ce  of  the  pre-lndustrlal  society.  The 
strategic  resource  of  the  post-Industrial  so- 
ciety becomes  theoretical  knowledge.  Just  as 
the  strategic  resource  of  an  industrial  society 
Is  money  capital,  and  the  strategic  resource 
of  a  pre-lndustrlal  society  is  raw  materials. 
Thus,  Just  as  capital  and  labor  frame  the 
problems  of  an  Industrial  society,  so  Infor- 
mation and  knowledge  frame  the  problems 
of  a  post-industrial  society.  Instead  of  a  so- 
ciety based  on  a  labor  theory  of  value,  the 
central  idea  of  which  comes  from  Adam 
Smith  or  Karl  Marx,  the  post-Industrial  so- 
ciety rests  on  a  knowledge  theory  of  value- 
that  is  to  say,  value  is  fundamentally  in- 
creased, not  by  labor,  but  by  knowledge. 

TALXNTED    TINKKKER8    VXXSUS    SCIENTISrS 

The  industries  that  have  come  forth  as 
repre.sentetlve  of  the  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  science-based  indus- 
tries, which  derive  fundamentally  from  the 
application  of  the  findings  of  theoretical 
knowledge.  These  twentieth-century  Indus- 
tries differ  radically  from  nineteenth-century 
industries,  which  are  stUl  the  major  indus- 
tries In  Western  society — steel,  automobiles, 
electricity,  telephone  and  aviation.  These 
can  all  be  regarded  as  nlneteenth-centtiry  in- 
dustries, even  though  steel  began  In  the 
eighteenth  century  with  Abraham  Darby  and 
the  coking  process,  and  aviation  was  invented 
In  the  twentieth  century  with  Wilbur  and 
Orvllle  Wright  at  Kitty  Hawk,  because  they 
were  founded  or  created  by  talented  tlnkerers. 
men  who  worked  Independently  of  the  scien- 
tific cstabl'shment  and  were  Ignorant  of 
many  of  the  theories  of  basic  science.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer,  who  created  the  open-hearth 
process,  knew  little  of  the  work  of  Henry 
Sorby  on  metallurgical  properties.  Thomas 
Edison,  who  was  a  great  genius  In  creating 
the  electric  light,  the  motion  picture  and  the 
gramophone,  was  literally  mathematically 
illiterate.  Alexander  Oraham  Bell  was  an 
elocutionist  who  invented  the  telephone 
largely  to  amplify  sound  so  that  deaf  people 
could  hear,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  work 
of  James  Maxwell  on  electromagnetlsm.  In  a 
similar  way  GiigUelmo  Marconi  invented  the 
radio  with  little  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  physical  principles  he  em- 
ployed. 

These  nineteenth-century  irdustrles  con- 
trast strongly  with  twentieth-century  u\d>iK. 
tries,  which  derive  directly  from  the  Investi- 
gations of  scientists  into  the  basic  pheno- 
mena of  nature  and  the  application  of  this 
research  to  technological  problems.  The  has  c 
research  of  I.  I.  Rabi  and  Charles  H.  Townes 
into  the  possibility  of  sending  a  moleculai- 
beam  through  an  optical  field  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  maser  and  then  a  laser,  ard  this 
In  turn  led  to  De-inis  Qabor's  development 
of  the  hologram.  WiUlam  B.  Shockleys  re- 
search on  transistors  is  responsible  for  a  huge 
transformation  In  modern  electronics,  and 
the  work  of  PelU  Bloch  on  solid-state  physics 
Is  the  basis  of  much  of  computer  technology. 
Theoi-«-t ical  knowledge  In  thp  twentieth  cen- 
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tury  j»  «fg«nt7eri  and,  used  1a  &  radically  lAif.-. 
feraofcwafr  tkaa  la..tbc  ajntte^th  psatii^ 
AUvMOAM  ia,  twantiatb-omttiry  torlincJnBr 
ar«  depAOdaat  upon  tbA  prognw  ^  basic  ».- 
seanh,  moA.  th*  oodlflcatloa  «r  tJisdnittcaL 
kuowledge.  as  well,  aa  vtgoik  acUsaoe'a  s^oae  at 
dliectleu.  and.  saoaa  of  «|esiclx.  Vat  ttU&  raaaoa 
the  Orst  trulg  modem  Indiwtry  i&  tb£^  cbeml- 
c<tl  Industry,  because  a  base  at  tbnamtlfial 
knowledge  Is  necessary  lu  order  to  maoip- 
II  late  macromoleeular  atrucfeuxes  and  devel- 
op new  prodiictB  aad  naw  tecluU^ues. 

Just  as  twentieth-century  iadustzics  have 
not  replaced  the  basic  ainetecntb-century 
industries,  however,  tha  post-Industrial 
.society  docs  not  replace  oc  dWp'fii^  an  In- 
dustrial society.  Bather,  the  whole  structure 
is  a  system  of  superimposad  layers,  like  a 
palimpsest.  An  Industrial  sode^  does  not 
dltqulaoe  an  agrarian  society.  ezc«g>t  In  numi- 
becB.  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  today 
is  Important  In  that  it  f iirmlabea  tood  for  our 
society  and  a  large  part  of  tbe  rest  of  the 
world,  but  eoly  4%  of  the  US  labor  force  la 
lavQlvcd  in  food  productloa.  But  Just  as  an 
agricultural  base  stiU  exists^  an  industrial 
base  still  exists. 

DCSCGM  cv  THE  aocmT 
One  other  aspect  is  cmdal  to  an  under- 
standing of  ttte  way  lu  n^deh  the  sense  of 
one's  world  is  colored  by  soclotechnieal 
changes.  This  is  the  so-called  "desi^  of  the 
society. "  A  pre-industrial  society  Is  a  game 
agaiaet  nature,  a  gatte  in  wllteh  one  is  sub- 
ject to  Oae  TicfBsItudee  of  wIzhI  and  water, 
the  depletion  of  tte  soil  and  the  never-end- 
ing tmrn  of  the  seasons.  The  iliythms  of  Iffe 
are  played  oat  against  a  coafllct  with  the 
elements.  An  IndustrlaJ  society  is  a  game 
against  fabricated  nature.  In  wtiidi  Man  has 
used  energy  to  make  large  maefalnes  that  add 
to  his  power  to  transform  fafs  world.  But  a 
pest-Iadustrial  society  is  a  game  between 
persons,  between  teacher  and  student,  doctor 
and  patlCHt,  icseureb  \xmm  mentbers,  and  so 
forth.  It  means  that  in  the  experience  of  most 
of  our  lives,  Nature  is  excloded,  except  as 
recreation,  and  things  are  bscluded,  except 
8S  hobMes.  Tlie  basic  experiesoe  of  each  per- 
son's life  is  his  relaftlmflblp  between  himself 
and  otbets.  Tliis  stafe  Is  ratber  nnlqoe  In 
Man's  eslBtcnee.  Most  aC  the  eodfng  of  Man's 
behavior  has  been  predicted  by  Ms  role  as 
a  member  of  a  hunting  society  or  an  agrarian 
society.  In  wbieh  he  was  forced  to  use  his 
ingenuity  agskist  Native.  Tbe  Man-machine 
rrtatloBidiip  13  a  fairly  reecnt  phenomenon 
in  terns  of  Man's  history  and  Man's  experi- 
ence. But  the  BiMi-Mea  leiattonshlp  has 
never  been  the  cmtral  issue  In  terms  of  his 
history  or  his  atteiiq>«s  at  aarrlvai. 

The  proMem  wlHi  tbe  OR^osiMi  of  Nature 
and  things,  with  Interpersonal  relationships 
as  the  focus  ot  each  man's  tbon^ts  and  ac- 
tions, Is  the  fact  t^at  people  to  not  know 
how  to  Hve  easily  with  one  another.  We  often 
need  an  external  artifact,  surti  as  Natiu-e  or 
machines,  In  order  to  weM  us  together  or  to 
discharge  our  aggressions.  This  point  Is  hn- 
portant  because  the  one  other  dement  that 
is  crucial  to  a  sociological  understanding  of 
the  modern  world,  particularly  the  post-In- 
dustrial society,  is  the  increasing  multipli- 
cation of  Interactions  between  persons.  If 
there  is  any  single  characteristic  t^at  is  true 
of  our  time.  It  Is  not  so  much  tbe  Increase 
:n  the  pace  of  technology,  but  the  increase 
In  the  nunkber  of  personal  tranaactiom  we 
experience. 

A  person  born  In  1830  weuld  have  experl- 
Litrecl  a  steam  engine  and  a  atfamshlp.  Just 
f.-^  a  person  born  lu.  laSO  wouM  have  expeil- 
'  ucf^d  televisioQ,  q^ace  natnllltsn  aad  oom- 
la^rcial  Jet  transportatioa.  Xhe  great  diSar- 
cuce  does  not  seem  to  be  the  acceleniiioB  of 
r  Uiii-^e,  but  tbe  enlargemaat  of  an  ladivid- 
ual's  world  that  accompanies  the  advance  of 
teclwology.  There  Is  a  tremeadrMK  cbange  of 
■=  :ale  in  the  number  of  persons  one  knows  or 
t-nnv.s   of.   Developments   in   transportation 


ai;^  aomiaiiBlratiiy;  have  ezended  each  per- 
mit poql  of  potwatliJ  Intitractloa  from  a 
to  a  city  to  a  nation  and  beyond. 


TMr  Mumge  of  eeafo  is  a  oentnd  iseue  as 
we  tippfo&^i  "tbe  twenty-first  century.  John 
■nm  Neuliuum  pointed  etrt  about  twenty  years 
ago  tbat  tSie-  rapid  (kvelopmeBt  of  modem 
technology  Increased  speed  not  so  mtieh  by 
sbortenlng  tbe  time  requirement  as  by  In- 
rrwislng  tbe  areas  affected  by  Its  develop- 
Bi«at.  Tbe  reason  is  dear.  Since  most  time 
scales  are  fixed  by  human  reaction  time,  by 
pt^iloloi^cai  procesees,  tbe  increase  in  speed 
e<  teehnotoglcal  processes  enlarged  the  size 
of  pcditfeal,  eeonomftc  and  ciUtural  units  tbat 
are  affected  by  technological  operatlms.  Tbat 
is.  Instead  of  performing  tbe  same  (iterations 
aa  before  in  less  time,  now  large-scale  opo'a- 
tlons  can  be  performed  In  the  same  time. 
TUs  iaaportant  evolution  has  a  natural  lim- 
it—the earth's  actual  size.  This  limit  will  soon 
be  approacbed. 

In  one  aenae  the  first  limit  was  reached  in 
Idia  geopotttleal  sphere.  As  von  Neumann 
potntad  out.  World  War  II  was  In  many  ways 
tba  last  war  of  mass  human  clvilizatloo.  be- 
cause It  waa  the  last  war  in  which  there  was 
saOcient  land  area  for  a  large  army  to  re- 
trcat,  aa.  tbe  Riiasian  army  could  stUl  retreat 
from  the  Oermans.  But  there  Is  no  retreat 
tiota.  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  We 
baae  reached  an  absolute  Umit  la  that  re- 

E^MCt. 

In  other  senses,  too,  we  are  reaching  tbe 
limits,  of  our  physical  world.  We  are  now  in  a 
situation  of  "real  time"  In  almost  every  part 
oi  tbe  world.  The  revolution  in  telecommiml- 
cations,  wbich  Is  In  many  reqwcts  the  last 
major  revolution  in  the  twentieth  ceuLury, 
allows  for  immediate  exchange  cA  Informa- 
tkm.  financial  transfers  tbrraghout  the 
world,  the  shtpping  of  news  and  so  forth.  aU 
alBxost  Immedlattty  to  etery  part  ot  tbe 
globe.  Tbere  le  a  very  real  quiistlon  of  what 
tii4>pena  when  ttw  whole  world  becomes  part 
of  a  werld-lnteractlve  network  and  tbe  In- 
crease in  Interactloti  is  brought  to  its  outer 
limits. 

It  was  once  suggested  tbat  5040  persona 
was  the  optimum  siae  for  the  city-state, 
based  on  tbe  fact  that  it  took  at  least  half 
a  day  per  year  for  ^b  person  to  have  at 
least  some  Intercourse  with  another  Individ- 
ual. Ataiens,  the  laqgest  at  the  Creek  city- 
states,  had  at  its  peak  40,000  male  dtizena, 
with  the  quonun  In  the  assemMy  fixed  at 
6800.  The  nxunber  of  adult  dtlnens  in  New 
Zealand  is  abowt  SO  times  that  of  Athens,  tn 
the  Netherlands  100  times,  tn  France  SCO 
tlBsae,  in  tlte  US  asoo  times,  and  In  India 
about  0000  times  that  of  Athens.  In  the  tece 
of  thte.  what  does  participation  mean?  What 
is  the  ebaractor  of  human  contact?  What  are 
the  Umits  of  human  comprebmsioai? 

PROBLEMS    FOR    INSTrTTTTTONS 

The  Increase  of  scale  creates  two  effects 
tbat  pose  problems  for  the  institutions  that 
govern  tbe  post- industrial  society.  One  is 
tbat  the  increase  of  scale  in  coKunnnicatlons 
and  tzansportation  extends  the  range  of  con- 
trol from  a  center  of  power,  parthndarly 
vftoeax  there  is  a  command-and-cootrol  sys- 
teea.  (A  wit  once  remarked  that  Stalin  was 
Genghis  Klian  with  a  tdepiionc  in  one 
hand.} 

A  second  problem  is  tbat  the  linear  ezt«i- 
sKm  does  not  simply  make  an  initial  institu- 
tioB  large,  but  creates  a  threshcrtd  that  trans- 
fomis  it.  A  uulvwslty  tibat  has  50.000  stu- 
dents is  mot  tbe  aame  university  aa  one  witb 
SjBOO  students,  even  theogh  the  nanoe  may  be 
tbe  aame.  The  Harvard  University  oi  1869  un- 
der Charles  Eliot  la  not  tbe  Harvwd  of  today. 
Its  caitice  structure  is  vastly  different. 

Tbia  Btfera  to  something  familiar  to  aU 
physldsta — the  notion  set  down  by  OaUleo 
called  the  "square-cube  law."  If  stmetblng 
doubles  in  size,  it  will  triple  in  volume,  but 


its  shape  will  also  change.  Tbe  hiolegist 
D'arcy  Wentworth  ^Skompaon  once  pointed 
out  that  Galileo  said  that  V  someone  tried 
to  build  ships,  palaces  or  temples  of  enor- 
mous siae,  the  bcaau  aad  biAts  would  ceaee 
to  bold  togstber.  Mor  ean  Matore  graw  a  tree 
or  construct  an  animal  taeyood  a  cffi^aln  size 
and  StiU  retain  the  piopartiaae  and  materials 
that  siifficed  for  tbe  ""°'Hr  structure.  The 
monster  will  fall  to  pieces  imder  its  own 
weiglit  unless  either  the  relative  proportlo.is 
are  changed  or  a  harder  and  stronger  material 
is  used.  So  it  appears  clear  tbat  a  change  In 
scale  becomes  necessarily  a  change  tn  In&ii- 
tution.  The  problem  appears  U>  be  tbat  insti- 
tutions that  double  in  siae  do  not  always 
take  the  appropriate  shape. 

POUTICAJ.  EaOBUEl&S 

The  key  poliWcal  problenw  in  a  pcet-indris- 
try  society  are  essentiaUy  elements  of  science 
policy.  Theoretical  knowledge,  the  strategic 
resource  of  tbe  post-lmhistrial  aedety.  must 
be  produced  and  distributed.  Thte  implies 
the  care  and  nurturing  of  odeace  and  a  re- 
search and  development  effttt.  and  the  iden- 
tification of  human  capital  becomes  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  the  strategic  re- 
source. We  know  very  Uttle  abowt  tdeutifylLP^ 
human  capital,  about  spotting  i^ed  people 
early  and  nurturing  them.  eaiMUng  their 
education,  making  them  creative  and  inno- 
vating and  developing  eppertanlties  for 
them.  Even  though  we  may  have  a  sarplus  of 
educated  laixur  at  the  mfioaeat,  human  capi- 
tal is  StiU  a  scarce  tesoocce  in  the  aectety. 

In  tbe  end  a  major  pohtieal  problem  will 
be  tbe  past-industrial  sode^-s  iirformation 
poUcy.  Whether  a  coopwter  utility  ia  eetab- 
lUhed  or  a  completely  free  marbet  in  com- 
puter systems  is  developed,  variom  other  di- 
mensions of  the  p<ditlcB  of  hifcmiaiton 
handling  will  arise  from  the  nature  of  tn- 
fonnation  itself. 


^gCRETARY  OP  STATE 
HENRY  KBSSTNGER 

Mr.  M»CY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  enter 
what  some  have  called  the  "sfliy  season" 
of  campaigning  for  the  highest  ofBce  in 
the  land.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  sober 
words  on  behalf  of  the  Seeietary  of 
State— both  the  office  and  the  present 
incumb^t.  In  season  and  oai,  tbe  Secre- 
tary is  all  too  likely  to  And  himself  the 
targret  of  ill-conceived  pntisan  attack 
by  certain  candidates  for  ttoe  Presidency. 
Recently.  Secretary  Klssisfiex  has  beer 
condemned  for  "campaigning"  because 
he  delivered  a  major  foreign  policv 
address  in  Boston. 

As  I  read  the  U8.  Constitution,  thp 
legidative  and  executive  branches  are 
jointly  respOTisible  for  the  formication  of 
f»eign  policy.  Neither  branch  can  per- 
form this  task  as  well  alone  as  the  two 
branches  working  together.  Moreover, 
the  Executive  has  prinuury  resstonsifaility 
for  the  conduct  at  fordgn  afiairs.  The 
Secretai-y  of  State  eannot  eease  to  per- 
form his  ctmstiiutaonal  role  durtog  our 
quadTCTinial  election  campaign.  To  do  so 
would  abdicate  the  very  respectabllily  he 
has  sworn  to  carry  out. 

Last  week  whfle  I  was  In  lUfaiois  with 
the  President.  Seeretaxy  KindDcer  made 
a  major  foreign  palicy  adtteen  In  Bos- 
ton. Later,  I  read  tiie  attacks  tliat  were 
made  on  Secretary  Klssloser  Iw  certain 
candidates — ^ho  aHeced  ttutt  he  was 
taking  part  In  a  paxtlsaiL  exercise.  I 
frankly  did  not  recogniat  tiM  Secretarj 's 
speech  from  the  way  it  wsms  described  by 
his  critics. 
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Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text,  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Times,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Louis  Harris'  latest  analysis  of 
public  opinion  on  Secretary  Kissinger's 
conduct  of  his  oflBce  in  which  68  percent 
of  the  American  public  give  Secretary 
Kissinger  positive  marks  on  "v.orking  for 
peace  in  the  world." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
WHS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
HS  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmeo,  Mu-.   12.   ii»76| 

EXCERCTS     PKOM     SPFECH     BT     StCRKTAHY     Sl.S- 

siNGER  IN  Boston  on  U.S.  Poreicn  Poucr 

Washington.  Nfarch  11. — Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  official  text  of  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissingers  speech  In  Boston 
today.  In  his  actual  delivery  of  the  spce-  h. 
Mr.  Kissinger  made  some  minor  chanties 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  the 
world's  fears  of  cata.strophe  and  its  hope.s  for 
peace  have  hinged  on  the  relutlnnphlp  be- 
tween the  United  State?;  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  an  era  when  two  nations  have  the  power 
to  visit  utter  devastation  on  the  world  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  there  can  be  no  greater  Im- 
perative than  a«.iurlng  that  the  relationship 
between  the  superpowers  be  niuii'ippd  e.Tec- 
tively  and  rationally. 

This  Is  an  unprecedented  ta.--k  Histori- 
cally, a  conflict  of  lieology  and  geopolitical 
Interests  such  as  that  which  ch.ir.xcterl/es 
the  current  International  scene  has  almo't 
Invariably  led  to  conflict.  But  in.  the  iige  of 
thermonuclear  wcapoiis  and  .strategic  cqi'itl- 
Ity.  humanity  could  not  survive  such  a  repe- 
tition of  history.  No  Hmoiint  ot  tough  rhet- 
oric can  change  th»<:e  realities.  Tlie  future 
of  o:ir  nation  and  of  mankind  depends  on 
how  well  we  avoid  confrontation  without 
giving  up  vital  interest-  find  how  well  v.e 
establi.'.h  a  more  hopeful  and  stable  re!.iti-.u- 
■<hip  without  siu-render  of  principle 

We  therefore  face  the  neces.=;ity  of  :i  d;ial 
policy:  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  determined 
to  prevent  Soviet  military  power  trom  being 
used  for  political  expansion:  we  will  firmly 
discourage  and  resist  advei  turist  policies 
Btit  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  escalate 
every  political  dispute  Into  a  central  crlsi.s 
nor  can  we  rest  on  Identifying  foreign  polirv 
with  crisis  management.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  work  for  a  more  positive  future.  We 
must  couple  opposition  to  pressure  and  Irre- 
sponsibility with  concerned  efforts  to  build 
a  more  cooperative  world. 

History  can  Inform — or  nilsleaf^      !■<;  In  tui'.- 

Cl'.ifSt. 

BrTUNTi  H    RKMFWllU'f  II 

For  a  tieueratlon  after  World  Wnr  U.  ;,tate.s- 
nien  and  natloiLs  were  tranmHtUred  by  the 
experience  of  Munich:  they  believed  that 
history  had  shown  the  folly  of  permitting 
an  adversary  to  gain  a  ptepuuderance  ot 
power.  This  was  and  remains  a  crucial  te.H.-ou. 

A  later  generation  was  cha.<.tened  by  the 
experience  of  Vietnam;  It  Is  determined  that 
.AtnerlcR  shall  never  again  overextend  and 
exhaust  itself  by  direct  Involvemen:  In  re- 
mote wars  with  no  clear  strategic  signifi- 
cance This  too  U  a  crucial  lesson. 

But  equally  Important  and  too  often  neg- 
ifcted  is  the  lesson  learned  b,  an  earlier 
^•en'T'-ilon.  Before  the  outbrenk  i  f  the  first 
Uoriri  War,  there  was  a  •virtual  e<iullibrlum 
cf  power.  Throu'jh  crisis  after  crl-^'s  nation-, 
moved  to  confrontation  and  then  retreated 
to  compromise.  Stability  was  taken  for 
^jriiiited  tmtll — without  any  con-  lous  d<  cl- 
:mi.h  to  overturn  the  internaiion.,!  tiruc- 
twv  — a  crista  much  like  any  other  went  out 
r^r  roiUrol.  Nation  after  nation  slid  Into  a 
.%«.-  whose  causes  they  did  not  understx'nd 
'<uc  from  which  they  could  not  extricate 
th&ni='lres.  The  result  was  the  dfn'h  r-t  tp'  s 


of  millions,  the  destruction  of  the  global 
whose  conseqtiences  stUl  torment  mankind. 
There  Is  no  question  that  order  and  do- 
mestic upheavals  peace  rests.  In  the  first 
instance,  on  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of 
global  stability.  Without  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion of  power,  conciliation  soon  becomes  sur- 
i-eiicler  Moderation  Is  a  virtue  only  In  those 
who  are  thought  to  have  a  choice. 

W.^RNINC    ON    EXAGGEXATION 

No  .service  Is  done  to  the  nation  by  those 
who  portray  an  exaggerated  specter  of  Soviet 
power  and  of  American  weukness,  by  those 
who  hesitate  to  resLst  when  we  are  chal- 
len.^'cd.  or  by  ihose  who  fall  to  soe  the 
opportunities  we  have  to  shape  the  UJ3.- 
Sovlet  relationship  by  our  owti  confident  ac- 
tion So\  let  strength  is  uneven:  the  weak- 
ne  sf-s  nnd  tru.strations  of  the  Soviet  system 
are  yl.irhig  and  have  been  clearly  docu- 
meiiti'd.  Despite  the  inevitable  lncrea.se  In 
its  power,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  far  be- 
hiu.i  ii.s  and  our  allie.'<  in  atiy  over-all  aesess- 
mcat  of  military,  economic,  and  technologi- 
cal i-trength;  It  would  l)e  reckless  In  the 
extreme  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  challenge 
the  industrial  democracies.  And  Soviet  soci- 
ety is  no  longer  insulated  from  the  Influ- 
ences and  attraction-  of  the  out-side  world, 
or  Impervious  to  the  need  lor  external 
contacts. 

The  great  Industriul  democracies  posses* 
the  means  to  counter  Soviet  expansion  and 
to  moderate  Soviet  behavior.  We  must  not 
abdicate  this  re.'^ponslbilUy  by  weaketilng 
ourselves  either  by  falling  to  .->uppoit  our 
defense i  or  refusing  to  \x-\e  our  power  in 
defen.se  of  our  intercut;  we  nuist.  along  with 
our  allies,  alwayb  do  what  li  necef^-ary  to 
m:iinialn  our  security. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  be  the  world's 
policeman.  Not  all  local  wars  and  regional 
condlct.s  affect  global  stability  or  America's 
national  Interest.  But  If  one  sviperpower  sys- 
tematically exploits  these  conflicts  for  Its 
own  advantage,  and  tips  scales  decisively  by 
iis  intervention,  gradually  the  over-all  bal- 
ance will  be  affected.  If  adventurism  la  al- 
l(i.^cd  Ui  succeed  in  local  crLses  nn  oinlni.us 
precedent  of  wider  consequence  Ls  set.  Other 
natior  J  will  adjust  their  policies  to  their  per- 
ception of  fhe  dominant  trend.  Our  ability  to 
control  future  crLse.s  will  diminish.  And  If 
this  pattern  is  not  broken,  America  will 
ultliniitely  face  harder  choices,  higher  costs 
and  more  severe  crl.ses. 

But  our  obligation  goes  beyond  the  balance 
I'f  power.  An  equilibrium  is  too  precarious 
a  foundation  for  our  long-term  future.  There 
is  no  tranquility  in  a  balance  of  terror  con- 
stantly contested.  We  mu.st  avoid  the  twin 
temptations  of  provocation  and  e«K;aplsm 
Our  course  must  be  steady  and  not  reflect 
monientary  fa.shlons:  It  must  be  a  policy  that 
our  adversaries  respect,  our  allies  support  and 
our  pwoiile   believe   In   and  su-luln. 

EJFORIS  TO  COOfKRArE 

'ihereiore,  we  have  sought  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  piLsh  back  the  shadow  of  nuclear 
catastrophe — by  settling  concrete  problems 
such  as  Berlin  so  as  to  ea.se  confrontations, 
and  negotiating  on  limitation  of  strategic 
arms  so  as  to  slow  the  arms  race.  And  we  have 
held  out  the  prospect  of  cooperative  relations 
In  the  economic  and  otiier  fields  If  political 
conditions  permit  their  inipleineiituti(>n  and 
further  development 

It  Koen  without  siivlnt;  thit  ttiLs  proce.ss  re- 
quires reciprocity  It  cannot  survive  a  con- 
stant attempt  to  s"ek  unilateral  advantage. 
It  ce.Tinot.  speclftfally.  purvlve  any  more  An- 
golas If  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  face 
genuiiip  coexistence,  we  are  prepp.red  to  make 
tverv  pifort  to  .shape  a  pattern  of  restraint 
and  rti.iriia!  Interest  whlrh  will  give  coexist- 
ence a  more  reliable  and  positive  character 
making  both  sides  conscious  of  what  wotild 
!.e  !(><.i    iiy   confron'fvtlon   .ind   what  enn   be 


gained  by  cooperation.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  when  a  vigorous  response  to  Soviet 
encroachment  Is  called  for,  the  President 
will  have  the  support  of  the  Amerlc&n  peo- 
ple— and  of  our  allies — to  the  extent  that 
he  can  demonstrate  that  the  crisis  was  Im- 
posed upon  us:  that  It  did  not  result  from 
opportunities  we  missed  to  Improve  the  pros- 
pects of  peace. 

No  policy  will  soon.  If  ever,  eliminate  tlv 
competition  and  Irreconcilable  ideologicnl 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  will  it  make  all  Intei- 
ests  compatible.  We  are  engaged  In  n  pro- 
tracted process  with  inevliable  ups  and 
downs  But  there  is  no  alternative  to  the 
policy  of  penalties  for  adventurism  and  in- 
centives for  restraint.  What  do  those  who 
speak  .so  glibly  ab<jut  one-way  streets  or  pre- 
emptive conce.'i-ions  propose  concretely  that 
this  (ountry  do?  What  precisely  has  been 
given  up?  What  level  of  confrontation  do 
they  seek?  What  threats  would  they  make? 
What  risks  would  they  run?  What  precise 
changes  In  our  defense  posture,  what  level 
of  expenditure  over  what  period  of  time,  do 
thty  advocate?  How  concretely  do  they  sug- 
ge;,t  managing  the  U.S.-Sovlet  relationship 
in  an  era  of  strategic  equality? 

It  lb  time  v.e  heard  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

lu  short  we  mutt — and  we  .shall — pursue 
the  two  ftrands  of  oiu-  policy  towards  the 
Sovlei.  Union:  flimn(,ss  In  the  face  of  pressure 
and  the  vision  to  work  for  a  better  futuie. 
Tills  is  well  within  our  capacities.  We  ov»e 
tlil.s  !o  our  people,  to  our  future,  to  our 
allies  and  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  Is  the  West — and  overwhelming  this  na- 
tion—that has  the  resources,  the  technology, 
the  skills,  the  organizational  ability  and  the 
pood  will  that  attract  and  Invite  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  developing  nations.  In  the  global 
dialogue  among  the  Industrial  and  develop- 
ing worlds  the  Communist  nations  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  and,  Indeed,  by 
their  Irrelevance. 

Yet  at  the  very  luoment  when  the  Indus- 
trial democracies  are  responding  to  the  aspir- 
ations of  the  developing  countries,  many  of 
the  same  countries,  attempt  to  extort  what 
has  In  fact  been  freely  offered.  Lopsided  vot- 
ing;, uiiworkable  resolutions  and  arbitrary 
procedures  too  often  dominate  the  United 
Nation-^  and  other  International  bodies.  Na- 
tions which  originally  chose  nonallgnment 
to  shield  themselves  from  the  pressures  of 
global  corUltlons  have  themselves  formed  a 
rigid.  Ideological,  confrontatlonlst  coalition 
of  their  own.  One  of  the  most  evident  blocs 
in  the  world  today  Is.  ironically,  the  almost 
automatic  alignment  of  the  nonallgned. 

'ilie  United  States  remains  ready  to  re- 
spond responsibly  and  positively  to  countries 
which  .seriously  seek  Justice  and  an  equitable 
world  economic  system.  But  progress  depends 
on  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect,  realism  and 
practical  cooperation.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  It:  Extortion  will  not  work  and 
will  not  be  supinely  accepted  The  stakes  are 
too  hlRh  for  self-righteous  rhetoric  or  ado- 
lescent posturing. 

VAI.ITKS    \VK   SH.UfV 

Our  pfforts  to  build  peace  and  pri-rf>.s 
lefiw:  our  deep-seated  belief  In  f'eedom  and 
In  the  hope  of  a  lietter  ftUnre  for  all  man- 
kind. These  are  values  we  share  with  our 
flosesl  allies  the  great  Indusfrlnl  demne- 
rnr'e.s. 

The  re-'ilience  of  rmr  countries  in  re.-over- 
ing  f!-.>m  economic  difficulty  and  In  consoli- 
dating our  cooperation  has  an  Importance  far 
bevonci  our  Immediate  well-being.  Por  while 
foreltrn  policy  Is  unthinkable  without  an  ele- 
ment of  pragmatism,  pragmatism  without 
I'nderJving  moral  pttrpose  Is  like  a  rudderless 
ship. 

Together,  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
h.»'e  m»in'rinod  the  global  peace  and  sus- 
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tained  the  world  economy  for  more  than  SO 

years.  The  spirit  of  innovation  and  progress 
in  our  societies  has  no  match  anywhere,  cer- 
tainly none  In  .societies  laying  claim  to  being 
■•revolutionary."  Rarely  in  history  have  alll- 
n  nces  survived — let  alone  flourished — as  ours 
ho.ve  In  vastly  changing  global  and  geopoliti- 
cal conditions.  Tlie  ideals  of  the  industrial 
I'emocracles  give  ptirpoee  to  our  efforts  to 
irn;)rove  relations  with  the  East,  to  the  dia- 
logue with  the  third  world  and  to  many 
other  spheres  of  common  endeavor. 

Our  ties  with  the  great  Industrial  democ- 
racies are  therefore  not  aUlances  of  con- 
venience but  a  union  of  principle  In  defense 
of  values  and  a  way  of  life. 

CONCEKN  ABOUT  RED  HOLE 

It  is  In  this  context  that  we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  Communist 
parties  coming  to  power — or  sharing  In 
power — In  governments  in  NATO  cotintrles. 
Ultimately,  the  decision  must,  of  course,  be 
made  by  the  voters  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. But  no  one  should  expect  that  this 
question  is  not  of  concern  to  this  Oovern- 
nient.  Whether  some  of  the  Conmiunist 
parties  in  Western  Europe  are  In  fact  inde- 
pendent of  Moscow  cannot  be  determined 
when  their  electoral  self-interest  so  over- 
whelmingly coincides  with  their  claims. 
Their  Internal  procedures — their  Leninist 
principles  and  dogmas — remain  the  antithe- 
sis of  democratic  parties.  And  were  they  to 
gain  power  they  would  do  so  after  having 
advocated  for  decades  programs  and  values 
detrimental  to  otw  traditional  ties.  By  that 
record,  they  would  Inevitably  give  low  prlOT- 
itv  to  security  and  Western  defense  efforts, 
which  are  essential  not  only  to  Europe's 
freedom  but  to  maintaining  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  They  would  be  tempted  to 
orient  their  economies  to  a  much  greater 
extent  toward  the  East.  We  would  have  to 
expect  that  Western  European  governments 
In  which  Communists  play  a  dominant  role 
would,  at  best,  steer  their  countries'  policies 
toward  the  positions  of  the  nonallgned.  The 
political  solidarity  and  collective  defense  of 
the  West,  and  thus  NATO,  would  be  Inevi- 
tably weakened,  if  not  undermined.  And  in 
this  country,  the  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  Justified  though  it  might  be  on 
pragmatic,  geopolitical  grounds,  would  lack 
the  moral  base  on  which  it  has  stood  for  30 
years. 

We  consider  the  unity  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial democracies  crucial  to  all  we  do  in 
the  world.  Por  this  reason  we  have  sought 
to  expand  our  cooperation  to  areas  beyond 
our  mutual  defense — in  improved  political 
consultation;  in  coordinating  our  approaches 
to  negotiations  with  the  East;  In  reinforcing 
our  respective  economic  policies;  in  devel<9- 
Ing  a  common  energy  policy;  and  in  fa^ilon- 
Ing  common  approaches  for  the  increasingly 
Important  dialogue  with  the  developing  na- 
tions. We  have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  all  these  areas.  We  are  determined  to 
continue.  Our  foreign  policy  has  no  higher 
priority. 

The  challen^ps  before  us  are  monumental. 
But  it  is  not  every  generation  that  Is  given 
the  opportuni;y  to  shape  a  new  international 
order.  If  the  opportunity  is  missed,  we  shall 
live  In  a  v.-orld  of  chaos  and  danger.  If  It  is 
realized  we  will  have  entered  an  era  of  peace 
a.id  progre.ss  and  Justice. 

A     NEED    FOB    UNUT 

But  we  can  realize  our  hopes  only  as  a 
united  people.  Our  challenge — and  its  solu- 
tion— lies  in  otirselves.  Our  greatest  foreign 
policy  problem  Is  our  divisions  at  home.  Our 
greatest  foreign  policy  need  is  national  co- 
hesion and  a  return  to  the  awareness  that 
In  foreign  policy  we  are  all  engaged  In  a 
common  national  endeavor. 

The  world  watches  with  amazement — our 
adversaries  with  glee  and  our  friends  with 


growing  dismay — ^hov  America  seems  bent 
on  eroding  its  influence  and  destroying  Its 
achievements  In  w<»:ld  affairs  through  an 
orgy  of  recrimination. 

They  see  our  policies  in  Africa,  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  in  Latin  America,  in  East- 
West  relations — undermined  by  arbitrary 
congressional  actions  that  may  take  decades 
to  undo. 

They  see  our  intelligence  system  gravely 
damaged  by  unremitting,  undlscriminatiug 
attack. 

They  see  a  country  virtually  incapable  of 
behaving  with  the  discretion  that  is  indis- 
pensable for  diplomacy. 

They  see  revelations  of  malfeasance  abroad 
on  the  part  of  American  firms  wreak  grave 
damage  on  the  political  structures  of  friendly 
nations.  Whatever  wrongs  were  committed — 
reprehensible  as  they  are — should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  own 
Judicial  procedures — and  with  the  dignity  of 
allied  nations. 

CHARGES    .\RE    DANGEKOT7S 

They  see  some  critics  suddenly  pretending 
that  the  Soviets  are  10  feet  taU  and  that 
America,  despite  all  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, is  becoming  a  second-rate  nation.  They 
know  these  erroneous  and  reckless  allega- 
tions to  be  dangerous,  because  they  may,  if 
continued,  persuade  allies  and  adversaries 
of  our  weakness,  tempting  the  one  to  accom- 
modation and  the  other  to  adventurism. 

They  see  this  Administration — which  has 
been  condemned  by  one  set  of  critics  for  its 
vigorous  reaction  to  expansionism  In  South- 
east Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa — si- 
multaneously charged  by  another  group  of 
opponents  with  permitting  unilateral  Soviet 
gains. 

The  American  people  tee  all  this,  too,  and 
wonder  when  It  will  end.  They  kitow  that 
we  cannot  escape  either  our  responsibilities 
or  the  geopolitical  realities  of  the  world 
around  us.  Por  a  great  nation  that  does  not 
manage  events  will  soon  be  overwhelmed  by 
them. 

If  one  group  of  critics  undermines  arms 
control  negotiations  and  cuts  off  the  pros- 
pect of  more  constructive  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  while  another  group  cuts  away 
at  our  defense  budgets  and  intelligence  serv- 
ices and  thwarts  American  resistance  to  So- 
viet adventurism,  both  combined  will,  wheth- 
er they  have  Intended  It  or  not,  end  by  wreck- 
ing the  nation's  ability  to  conduct  a  strong, 
creative,  m.xlerate  and  prudent  foreign 
policy.  The  result  wUl  be  paralysis,  no  mat- 
ter who  wins  in  November.  And  if  America 
cannot  act,  others  will,  and  we  and  all  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  wUl  pay  the  price. 

UNPRECEDENTED     CHALLENGES 

So  our  problem  is  at  once  more  complex 
and  simpler  than  In  times  past.  Tlie  chaJ- 
lenges  are  unprecedented  but  the  remedies 
are  in  our  own  hands.  This  Administration 
has  confidence  In  the  strength,  resilience  and 
vigor  of  America.  If  we  summon  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  and  restore  our  unity,  we  will  have 
a  decisive  and  positive  impact  on  a  world 
which,  more  than  ever,  affects  our  lives  and 
cries  out  for  our  leadership. 

Those  who  have  faith  in  America  vill  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth: 

That  we  are  strong  and  at  peace. 

That  there  are  no  easy  or  final  answers 
to  our  problems. 

That  we  must  conduct  a  long-term  and 
responsible  foreign  policy,  without  escape 
and  without  respite. 

That  what  is  attainable  at  one  moment 
will  inevitably  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 

That  the  reach  of  our  power  and  our  pur- 
pose has  its  limits. 

That  nevertheless  we  have  the  strength 
and  determination  to  defend  our  interests 
and  the  conviction  to  uphold  our  values. 

And  finally  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to   leave  o\ir   ciiildren   a   more   cooperative, 


more  just  and  more  peaceful  world  than  we 
found. 

In  ti.e  bicentennial  year,  we  celebrate 
ideals  which  began  to  take  shi^M  arouzid  the 
shoires  of  Massachusetts  Bay  some  350  years 
ago.  We  have  accomplished  great  things  as 
a  united  people.  There  Is  much  yet  to  do. 
This  country's  work  In  the  world  is  not  a 
burden  but  a  trliunph — and  the  measure  ol 
greatness  yet  to  come. 

Americans  have  always  made  history  rather 
than  let  history  chart  our  course.  We  the 
present  generation  of  Americans,  will  do  no 
less.  So  let  this  year  mark  the  end  of  otir 
divisions.  Let  us  usher  in  an  era  of  national 
reconciliation  and  rededication  by  all  Amer- 
icans to  their  common  destiny.  Let  us  have 
a  clear  vision  of  what  is  before  us — glory  and 
danger  alike — and  go  forward  together  to 
meet  it. 

KirsiNCEE  Adding  to  Ford  Allure 
(By  Lotus  Harris) 

The  attack  by  Ronald  Reagan  on  Presi- 
dent Ford's  foreign  policy  is  likely  to  back- 
fire badly.  The  heart  of  the  Reagan  argument 
is  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
has  been  far  too  yielding  In  relations  with 
the  Russians  and  that  the  President  is  al- 
lowing the  US.  to  drop  to  second  place  in 
military  capability. 

Since  most  Americans  attribute  the  basic 
formulation  of  the  Ford  foreign  policy  to  the 
secretary  of  State,  the  commanding  fact  po- 
litically is  that  Kissinger  receives  an  impres- 
sive 58  to  37  per  cent  positive  job  rating  from 
the  public  in  the  latest  Harris  Sturvey  among 
a  cross  section  of  1,512  adults.  Even  among 
conservatives,  Kissinger  is  praised  by  a  58  to 
38  per  cent  margin.  - 

These  figures  suggest  that  Washington 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  [D.)  who  is  also  criti- 
cizing the  secretary,  may  be  making  the  same 
mistake  as  Reagan.  Although  Jackson  might 
temporarily  benefit  by  picking  up  the  sup- 
port of  Kissinger  critics  in  the  primaries,  he 
would  find  out  quickly  as  the  Democratic' 
nominee  that  he  had  made  a  strategic- 
blunder. 

The  continuing  popularity  of  BUsjlnger  U 
one  of  the  real  phenomena  in  eurrent  public 
opinion  but  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
For  all  the  criticism  in  Congress,  in  the 
media,  and  in  politics,  a  massive  68  to  28  per 
cent  give  Kissinger  ptositive  marks  on  "work- 
ing for  peace  in  the  world." 

This  seems  to  be  an  article  of  faith  anion  ? 
the  American  people,  who  do  not  see  any  oth- 
er figure  on  the  national  scene  In  whom 
they  have  as  piuch  confidence  in  hanrtlinj; 
foreign  policy. 

On  the  basic  Issues  of  foreign  policy. 
KLssinger  receives  the  following  positive  rat- 
ings: 

Relations  with  Russia:  He  is  given  a  po.si- 
tive  rating  by  a  margin  of  56  to  37  p.-r 
cent. 

Relations  with  China:  Kissinger  recent* 
positive  marks  of  55  to  36  per  cent. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East:  Kissinger  s 
standlng  is  56  to  37  per  cent  postive. 

Relations  with  Western  allies:  He  is  given 
a  positive  rating  of  50  to  39  per  cent. 

The  68  to  28  per  cent  rating  on  •workir.g 
for  peace  "  can  be  traced  to  the  coniparabk' 
majority  who  thinks  Kissinger  is  the  nicr; 
effective  negotiator  this  country  ha.s  in  world 
affairs  and  that  the  U.S  should  try  to  work 
out  agreements  for  peace  rather  than  lo 
back  to  confrontations. 

Despite  this  highly  positive  public  view 
of  Kissinger,  he  is  criticized  in  specific  areas : 

By  59  to  32  per  cent,  a  majority  takes  hiir. 
to  task  for  his  relations  with  Congress. 

By  47  to  40  per  cent,  he  received  negati^e 
marks  on  his  efforts  to  negotiate  rn  nrni-- 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Uniori 
This  is  a  turnaround  from  last  Septeni'oe; . 
when  a  49  to  38  per  cent  plurality  gave  hin; 
a  po~iiivc  job  raif.ig  on  SALT  iie.'ctiHT i'-.!.3. 
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By  53  to  27  per  cent,  a  ir.ajurity  criticizes 
Kissinger  for  the  way  he  handled  Uiilted 
States  Involvement  In  the  civil  war  In 
Angola 

By  56  to  27  per  ce-.it.  a  maloiity  al'iO  gives 
iiim  negative  marks  on  the  way  he  has  co- 
operated with  the  congressional  Investiga- 
tions of  the  CIA. 

One  of  the  assumptions  vi  Keagau  and 
J-xckFon  In  attaclclni;  Presiden'  Ford  and 
Kissinger  is  tiiat  iheie  is  widespread  resent- 
ment, particularly  among  conserva'ivea.  over 
Che  failure  of  the  Uniid  State«  to  ?er.d  more 
effective  military  aid  to  the  forces  O!)no-<ing 
the  misslan-backed  faction  in  Angola 

Yet,  this  late.st  .survey  indicates  that  a  56 
to  34  per  cent  majority  of  all  adults  p.nd  a  51 
to  41  per  cent  majority  of  cor-ervatives-.  op- 
posed that  Wnd  of  U.S.  aid. 

In  contrast,  a  58  to  31  per  cent  majority 
.'^'ipported  the  action  by  Con^jres^  in  ban- 
ning American  aid  to  anti-Rasoian  forces 
in  Angola.  An  86  to  6  per  cent  majority 
wanted  the  U.S.  to  try  to  negotiate  a  fair 
settlement  that  would  bring  the  flghting  to 
a  halt.  By  the  same  token,  however.  72  per 
cent  were  critical  of  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
for  their  action  In  Angola. 

The  Harris  Survey  asked  a  national  cro'^s- 
?;Ction  of  adults: 

How  would  you  rate  the  job  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  Is  doiv.g — e\celieiit, 
pieiiy  i:ood.  oiUy  fair  or  poor? 

\\a  peicentj 

Positive     Negative      Not  sure 


Fohfjj'v.  is^e  

'iO'.'jmher,  1975 

jcptembet 

May  

March  

Deceffber,  1974 

lulv      -  

•■ii> 


58 

37 

5 

W 

i% 

/ 

U 

31 

6 

56 

37 

7 

68 

26 

6 

75 

19 

5 

79 

15 

6 

85 

10 

5 

The  Harris  Sun.ey  also  asked: 
■  How  would  you  rate  the  job  Secretary  of 
State   Kissinger   has   done   on    (the   foUow- 

mt !  — excellei-.t.    pretty    good,    only    fair    or 
uoor?" 


Positive 

Negat.ve 

Not  sura 

Wo.'king  for  peace  in  tne  world 

68 

28 

Hiii'iling  relations  with  Russn 

bh 

37 

Aork.nj  to  achieve  lasting 

peaceii  the  Middle  East.   . 

V, 

37 

H  .icMing  relation?  with  Chin? 

55 

36 

r!  t   lling  relations  wilti  our 

Western  allies      .- 

50 

39 

11 

^es0t:3tlng  arms  control  agree- 

p.e'.ts  v<i*h  (ho  Russians-  . 

40 

47 

13 

Hvicing  relations  with  Con- 

rress 

32 

59 

H.i,iillitig  civil  war  m  Angola  . 

27 

53 

Cxooe.ating  v.ith  f  e  invesli- 

g.^tionsott'ieCIA 

V 

S6 

17 

Aitho'.igh  obviously  controversial.  Kls- 
-it'ger  maiutaiiis  solidly  positive  marks,  on 
the  basics  oi'  foreign  policy.  A.->  such,  he  i:^ 
proving  lo  be  a  valuable  asset  t-o  President 
Ford,  especially  when  opposition  such  as 
Reagan  and  Jackson  try  to  get  votes  by 
attarking  the  admiuisira- Ion's  fjie-gn  policy. 


A  ST.  PATRICKS  DAY  BIRTHDAY 
FOR  SENATOR  PASTORE 

Ml-.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
L*;  an  auspicioiLS  occa.sion.  both  to  the 
Irish  and  to  the  Italians. 

For  today  is  not  only  St  Patrick's 
Day,  a  day  of  some  conspicuou.s  celebra- 
'-ioii  among  our  Irish  citizens,  but  today 
ii  the  69th  birthday  of  my  esteemed  col- 
league and  friend  from  Rhode  Ibland, 
Senator  John  Pastoef, 


It  is  very  appropriate  that  Senator 
Pastore's  birthday  falls  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Mr.  President,  for  I  have  it  on  very 
reliable  historical  information  that  in 
truth  St.  Patrick,  who  drove  tlie  snakes 
from  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  teally  an 
Italian 

Of  course,  no  one  u;  ever  positive  in 
matte^^  of  hLstory.  However.  I  recall 
vhat  a  writer  once  said,  "that  Irelmd  is 
a  country  in  which  the  probable  never 
ha.>pens  and  the  impossible  always  does." 
TiiU.s.  this  predilection  for  the  improb- 
able iurther  persuaaes  me  that,  in  truth. 
St.  Patrick  was  really  an  Italian,  how- 
ever improLable  t'ar^t  niity  .-ccm  to  r.;y 
Irish  friends. 

I  cannot  prove  tliat  Srnator  P,^sTC>nE's 
ancestor,  nor  mine  from  the  environs  of 
Lucoa,  in  northern  Italy,  were  related 
to  this  f anions  St.  P.i trick.  But,  no  doubt 
Ihi.s  i'atiicii  came  from  a  fine  family 
and.  like  Senator  Pastore.  dedicated 
himself  to  doing  Rood  deeds.  He  saw  the 
snakc-infeited  i.sle  to  tlxC  nortli  and  went 
there  on  a  mLssioi.  of  mercy. 

That  he  succeeded  we  all  know.  I  aLso 
wish  to  note.  Mr.  President,  that  Senator 
Pastdre  luis  .succeeded.  His  wit.  ability, 
and  tenacity  liave  been  valuable  assets 
in  this  body.  He  has  fought  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  necessary  and 
he  has  ne\er  failed  to  make  his  points 
cogently  and  forthrightly.  I  am  most 
pleased  for  him  that  he  has  seen  another 
season  come  as  he  nears  the  proverbial 
three  score  and  ten. 

My  only  regret  is  that  because  he  has 
decided  that  this  will  be  hLs  last  term.  I 
will  be  left  as  the  only  Italian  American 
in  tiie  U.S.  Senate.  I  alone  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  each  St.  Patrick's  Day 
of  setting  the  hLstorical  record  straight. 
In  the  memoiT  of  Senator  Pastore  I 
will  do  mv  best,  it  my  Irish  colleagues  do 
not  g?ng  up  on  me  in  my  aloneness. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi.s)ativc  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thnt  the  time  that 
is  running  now  not  be  charged  against 
either  party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  quorum  call  in  progress 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSir^SS 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  time 
for  morning  busines.-^  has  expired. 


PED£n.\L  ELECTION  CAMP.\IGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tiie  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:25 
am.  having  arrived,  tiie  Senate  will  re- 


sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S  3065,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3065  J  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
Its  administration  by  a  Federal  Election 
Commission  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Coj'stltution,  and 
tor  nilicr  purposes. 

AMCNUMENT    NO.     M'.S 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFIC2R.  The 
pending  MuesLion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1445)  of  the  Senator 
iroin  Oreiion  <Mr.  Packwoou). 

Mr  CANNON,  hli:  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BiRD  Mr.  Pret-idcnt, 
wiil  the  Sc-nator  yield.'' 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  20 
minutes  begin  i-unning  now,  and  that 
the  vote  on  this  amendment  occur  at  10 
minutes  until  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  my  colloquy  with  Senator  Packwood 
yesterday.  I  liave  reviewed  the  legislative 
hi.- tory  of  the  existing  section  610  ex- 
emptions to  the  overall  prohibitions 
agaiii.'^t  contributions  and  expenditures 
by  corporations  and  labor  unions. 

Tiie  explanation  in  the  Congressional 
Rfcc^d  by  the  spcHisor  of  the  statutory 
lanuuage  in  question.  Representative 
Orville  Hansen,  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Pipefitters  v.  United 
StaU's,  407  U.S.  385  have  convinced  me 
tiiat  section  610  is  intended  to  permit 
corporations  and  unions  to  advise  their 
stockholders  and  members  of  the  orga- 
nization's support  of  or  opposition  to  a 
candidate.  I  quote  from  a  portion  of 
Representative  Hansen's  remarks  from 
tlie  Congressional  Record. 

Every  organization  sliould  be  allowed  to 
tAke  the  steps  necessary  for  its  growth  and 
Muvival.  There  is.  of  course,  no  need  to  be- 
labor the  point  that  Government  policl».s 
proioundi/  affect  botb  business  and 
labor  ...  If  an  organization,  whether  it  be 
the  NAM,  the  AMA  or  the  AFLr-CIO.  belir-'es 
thai  certain  candidates  poee  a  threat  to  its 
well-being  or  the  well-being  of  its  members 
or  stockholders,  it  should  be  able  to  get  its 
views  to  those  members  or  stockholders.  As 
fiduciaries  for  tbelr  meml>ers  and  stock- 
holdi?rs.  the  officers  of  these  Institu  Lions 
liave  a  duty  to  shai-e  their  informed  i!islf;hts 
on  all  Issues  affecting  their  Institution  wiiii 
their  con-stituents.  Both  union  memb?i.s 
and  stockholders  have  the  right  id  exy.ect 
thi-i  expert  guidance 

Since  such  communications  are  ol  a 
privileged  nature,  because  of  first  amend- 
ment considerations,  the  present  law 
completely  excepts  them  from  the  dis- 
closure and  limitation  requirements  of 
the  act.  These  exceptions  apply  to  every 
type  of  membership  organization  under 
section  431(fM4)(c>  of  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  591  (fi 
'4'  of  title  18. 

Tiie  Packv.'cod  amendment  would  alter 
this  first  amendment  exception  from  the 
act.  An  iinalogous  attempt  to  require  dis- 
clarure  in  similar  circumstances  was 
m?de  in  a  Houie  amendment  contained 
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in  the  1974  act — section  437  of  title  2  of 
the  United  States  Code.  That  provision 
was  declared  iinconBtitutional  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  TMe- 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo.  The  decision  on  this  point 
is  so  persuasive  that  no  appeal  was  taken. 
I  submit  that  the  amendmoit  proposed 
by  Senator  Packwood  would  also  infringe 
on  constitutionally  protected  rights  and 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  Buckley  against  Valeo  case  is  the 
case  that  went  on  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  other  issues,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
held  unconstitutional  some  of  the  other 
provisions,  but  this  particular  provision 
did  not  go  beyond  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

So  I  wanted  to  make  that  explanation 
in  light  of  my  colloquy  yesterday  with 
Senator  Packwood  when  I  told  him  what 
my  view  was  of  tlie  requimnents  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield  me  2  minuties? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
patently  ridiculous  to  say  that  this  dis- 
closure amendment  is  unconstitutional. 
That  represents  somethincr  or  other.  I 
catmot  quite  describe  it.  I  am  so  awed 
by  the  exercise  of  logic  or  illt^c  involved 
in  this  particular  presentation.  The 
Packwood  amendment  is  by  no  definition 
imconstitutional.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Packwood  amendment  affects  section  301 
of  the  bill,  and  any  discloeiue  require- 
ment that  the  Senator  referred  to  would 
be  under  section  321.  We  do  not  even 
try  to  change  that. 

All  we  are  saying,  in  ttie  Packwood 
amendment,  is,  if  a  corporation  is  going 
to  use  corporate  money  to  support  a 
candidate,  doggone  It,  it  ought  to  tell 
us  about  it.  We  have  a  right  to  know.  The 
American  people  have  a  ri^t  to  know. 
By  what  conceivable  logic  can  we  say 
that  that  is  sometiiing  that  can  be  hidden 
from  the  American  people? 

Mr.   FORD.   Mr.   Presldoit,   win   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this  time? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Not  on  my  time.  I  do 
not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  do  not  have  any  time 
either.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  will  yield,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  respond. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  shall  ask  the  question 
quickly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  this  question  as  to  his 
Interpretation  now  of  the  disclosure.  If 
there  is  a  threat  to  the  voting  record  of 
one  of  us  in  the  Chamber,  is  that  part 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  disclosure? 
Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr.  PORD.  The  Senator  was  talking 
r  out  the  Farm  Bureau  would  be  required 
to  disclose.  Are  we  able  to  require  dis- 
closure under  tills  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  commend  to  Uie  Sen- 
ator the  amendment.  If  the  Senator  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it,  he  will  find  out 


that  it  applies  to  corporations  and  labor 
unions ;  it  does  not  apply  to  voting  record. 
Mi-.  PORD.  Tlie  Farm  Bureau  is  in- 
corporated, and  they  have  no  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
allow  me  to  answer  the  question?  The 
Senator  asked  the  question.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  answer  it. 

The  amendment  is  very  precise  in  say- 
ing that  it  must  identify  and  support 
specifically  a  clearly  identified  candidate. 
Mr.  PORD.  Would  it  indirectiy  be  sup- 
porting a  candidate  if  it  revealed  the 
voting  record? 
Mr.  BROCK.  If  they  are  using  it  in  a 

favorable  light,  supporting  him 

Mr.  PORD.  If  it  were  in  an  unfavor- 
able light? 

Mr.  BROCK.  'Wliy  should  they  not  dis- 
close it?  What  are  we  trying  to  hide? 
What  is  anyone  afraid  of  if  we  have  dis- 
closure? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  so  if  the  Senator 
is  referring  to  business  corporations,  but 
he  forgets  about  those  nu-al  area  peo- 
ple who  are  incorporated.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  Incorporated. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Every  Farm  Bureau  man 
who  I  know  is  proud  of  his  convictions 
an !  have  nothing  to  hide.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  he  would  not  be  apologetic  in 
what  he  might  say. 

Mr.  PORD.  The  Senator  is  imposing 
another  liazard  on  them. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BROCK.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  say- 
ing we  should  not  have  a  eop-out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The   1 
minute  that  has  been  yielded  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesideut,  I  still  have 
part  of  my  2  minutes  remaining,  do  I 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  continue  then 
by  saying,  as  I  started  out,  that  there 
is  no  possible  way  one  can  say  to  me  that 
there  is  Justification  for  hiding  contribu- 
ti'>ns  In  this  country  any  more.  Have  we 
not  learned?  Where  have  we  been?  What 
is  the  lesson  of  our  experience  of  the 
last  4  years,  that  we  are  not  going  to  let 
the  American  people  know  what  is  going 
(m? 

If  there  is  one  single  element  in  the 
whole  reform  movement,  it  is  disclosure, 
disclosure,  disclosure.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  cotmts.  If  the  American  people 
know  what  is  going  on,  they  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  make  a  rational  judg- 
ment. But  we  must  not  hide  from  them 
what  is  being  done  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date, and  that  is  solely  within  the  law 
today,  unless  we  pass  this  amendment, 
and  every  Member  of  this  body  knows  it. 
There  is  no  constitutional  question  here. 
It  is  a  matter  of  honesty  in  disclosure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Soiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  simply  to 
point  out  that  the  Senator  has  com- 
pletely misstated  the  case.  He  referred 
again  to  contributions.  A  corporation  or 
labor  union  cannot  make  a  contribution 
from  either  corporation  funds  or  labor 
union  dues,  and  it  is  not  a  disclosure  of 


a  contiibuti<m.  Tlie  contiibution  is  re- 
quired to  be  fully  disclosed,  fully  reported 
in  c<»mectian  with  a  ooinmittee  that  is 
organised  pursuant  to  the  law  to  make  a 
contribution  to  candidates  or  to  political 
parties. 

Now  that  is  covered  completely,  sepa- 
rate and  apart,  from  this  precise  first 
amendment  provision  which  relates  to 
the  right  of  a  corporation  or  a  luilon  to 
comniimicate  with  its  stockholders. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Packwood  amendment  applies  to  any 
membership  organization,  in  effect.  It 
represents,  in  my  view,  a  dangerous  Fed- 
eral intrusion  into  the  internal  affairs 
not  only  of  corporations  and  labor  unions 
but  of  all  membership  organizations 
which  may  communicate  political  en- 
dorsements or  opinions  to  their  mem- 
bei-s — organizations  like  Common  Cause, 
which  don't  endorse  candidates;  orga- 
nizations like  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  and  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action,  which  on  the  other  hand 
do  endorse  candidates,  the  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund,  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  costs  of  such 
internal  commtuiications  are  any  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
approach  this  from  a  conservative  point 
of  view  about  whether  Government  has 
a  right  to  intrude  to  that  degree  into  the 
affairs  of  private  organisations. 

The   fact   that  an   endorsement  has 

been  made  is  certainly  no  secret  "Hiere 

is  nothing  about  disclosure  involved  here. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  yielded  to 

me  one  additional  minute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one  additicHial  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly  the  public 
has  no  difiBculty  in  finding  out  whom  la- 
bor unions  support,  whom  corporations 
support,  or  whom  other  organizations 
support.  But  to  subject  the  internal  com- 
munciations  of  a  membership  organiza- 
tion with  its  members  to  disclosure  re- 
quirements— to  open  their  interna! 
operations  to  audit  by  Federal  author- 
ities seeking  to  find  discrepancies — 
clearly  infringes  on  our  basic  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  expression.  Volun- 
teer citizens  organizations  formed  for 
the  puiTXXse  of  lobbying  the  Government 
should  be  subjected  to  the  absolute  mii-.i- 
mum  of  Government  regulation. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  defent  the 
Packwood  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vv'ho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  minute  or  two  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  Uie 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
raise  the  question  that  Senators  PVjrd 
and  Cranston  raised,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  an  answer.  Are  all  organizations  in- 
cluded in  the  Packwood  amendment,  or 
is  it  simply  labor  organizations  and  cor- 
porations? Are  such  organizations  as  the 
Farm  Bureau,  if  they  are  not  incor- 
porated, or  the  Sierra  dub,  or  Common 
Cause  covered?  Is  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No. 
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I  was  talking  with  Fred  W^itheimer, 
who  la  with  Coaunom  Cause,  last  nifilit 
on  the  teleidioiae.  He  sug^sted  perliaps 
this  amendment  oue^t  to  be  clianged  to 
include  the  right  to  have  the  National 
Rifle  Association 

Ml-.  CLARK.  Does  it? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Wait  a  minute. 

Fred  Wertheimer  was  in  my  ofBce  tiiis 
morning.  He  said : 

No,  I  changed  my  mind.  I  don't  thiulc  we 
ought  to  do  it  thla  time.  We  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  limit  It  at  the  moment  to  ccrpora- 
iioiis  and  unions. 

Ttiis  amendment  amends  section  610. 
It  does  not  apply  to  any  other  organiza- 
tion but  unions  and  corporations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  interested  so 
much  in  the  telephone  conversation  as 
in  whether  that  is  all  that  is  covered. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters,  under 
this  amendment,  may  actually  send  out 
communications  and  say  that  Senator 
Packwood  ought  to  be  defeated,  or  ought 
to  be  supported,  and  not  fall  under  the 
requirements  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  can  do  that 
now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that.  But 
the  Senator  is  going  to  say  that  cor- 
porations and  labor  unions  may  not  do 
that,  but  any  other  membership  orga- 
nization in  the  country  may  do  it? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  we  are  not  say- 
ing they  cannot  do  it.  This  amendment 
does  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  tlie  Senator  will  vote 
for  this  amendment,  there  could  be  an- 
other amendment  later  to  expand  on  the 
principle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Wlio  yields 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  go  back  to  the  question  that  was 
raised  yesterday.  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Can  we  agree  now  that  under  existing 
law  corporations  can  use  corporate  funds 
and  unions  caj^use  union  funds,  includ- 
ing funds  obtamed  from  union  dues,  to 
communicate  with  their  stockliolders  or 
members,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  particular  candidates;  that  this 
can  be  done  legally,  without  limitation, 
and  that  they  do  not  have  to  reix)rt  it? 
Let  us  get  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  answered  that  yesterday,  that  I  did 
not  think  they  could  do  it. 

I  have  since  reviewed  the  Pipefitters' 
case  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
language  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
ports, and  I  am  convinced  that  a  cor- 
poratiOD  and  a  union  are  allowed  to  com- 
municate freely  with  members  and  stock- 
holders OD  any  subject,  to  attempt  to 
convince  members  and  stockholders  to 
register  and  vote,  and  make  pohtical 
contributions  and  exx>enditures.  financed 
by  Tolimtary  donations  which  have  been 
kept  in  a  separate,  segregated  fimd,  and 
that  they  can  express  an  opinion,  imder 


the  first  amendment,  as  to  whether  a 
candidate  should  be  defeated  or  rejected. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
we  have  that  point  clear 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  their  members  only. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
requiring  disclosure  as  to  campaign  ex- 
penditures are  somewhat  meaningless, 
if  a  labor  organization  can  spend  with- 
out limit,  and  without  reporting,  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  a  candidate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  Uiis 
question. 

Yesterday,  when  Senator  Cannon  and 
I  were  debating,  he  ."^aid : 

I  would  say  this  to  the  Senator:  If  a  cor- 
poration or  a  labor  organization  8ollcit«  the 
persons  they  are  entUled  to  solicit  for  the 
defeat  or  election  of  a  particular  candidate, 
thoje  tiind.s  should  be  reported  as  an  Inde- 
pendent expenditure.  That  is  my  Intention. 

Mr.  Packwood.  Would  the  Senator  say  that 
again,  they  should  be  reported  as  a  what? 

Mr.  Cannon  .^s  an  Independent  expendi- 
ture 

Then  he  .said: 
those  people  should  be  requlied  to  report  If 
they    advocate   the  election   or   defeat   of   a 
known  candidate  .  .  . 

T'ne  intent  Is  disclosure  of  the  amount 
spent  to  elect  a  particular  candidate  or  the 
amount  r.pent  to  Independently  defeat  a 
candidate. 

Is  that  still  the  chairman's  position? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  said  yesterday  that 
that  was  my  position.  It  was  then.  It  is 
not  now,  since  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. I  am  bound  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  same  as  the  Senator  is,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  limitation  could  be 
imposed.  That  was  my  feeling  at  the 
time.  It  would  be  my  feeling  now.  But  I 
cannot  support  that  position  in  light  of 
the  Court's  decision  in  the  pipefitters' 
case  and  in  light  of  the  history  that  is 
stated  on  this  matter  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  reports. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Senator  Cannon 
has  admitted  being  wrong  yesterday  and 
he  is  wrong  today.  Let  me  read  from  the 
case  we  are  talking  about: 

There  has  been  discussion  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Ls  unconstitutional  since 
it  is  similar  to  the  so-called  "Common  Cause" 
discloeure  requirement,  Section  437(8)  of  the 
1974  Amendment,  which  was  held  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  District  of  Columbia  Coiu-t 
of  Appeals  and  was  not  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Instant  amendment  Is 
clearly  distinguishable.  Section  437(a)  re- 
quired the  dlsclasure  of  not  only  the  amount 
expended  by  any  person  otlier  than  an  in- 
dividual but  also  required  the  disclosure  of 
the  persons  who  contributed  monies  to  the 
group  or  committee  which  made  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  outcome  of  a  Federal  election.  The  Court 
of  Appeal."!  found  that  this  disclosure  re- 
quirement failed  to  conform  to  the  neces- 
sary standards  of  certainty  which  must  be 
followed  in  order  to  abridge  an  individual 
or  group's  association  rights  and  therefore, 
dlficlosed  that  U  was  unconstitutionally 
va^ue.  The  proposed  Amendment  violates 
none  of  the  Constitutional  requirements. 

We  are  not  requiring  in  this  amend- 
ment that  a  single  contribution  to  that 
organisation  be  disclosed,  or  any  other 


expenditures,  just  the  expenditures  they 
make  for  politics. 

If  Johnny  Jones,  of  Dufxir.  Oreg.,  is  a 
candidate  for  office,  he  has  to  ixpori  it, 
under  the  rules.  "Hie  APL-CIO  or  Gen- 
eral Motors,  today,  who  spend  a  million 
doUars  of  union  dues  or  corporate  treas- 
ury money,  do  not  have  to  report  it. 

What  has  happened  between  yesterday 
and  today  is  that  pressure  has  been 
brought  on  the  Senate.  The  lonions  want 
to  spend  mlUions  of  dollars  and  not  re- 
port a  single  dollar  of  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  so  that  we  cannot  identify 
where  the  money  came  from. 

We  are  not  talking  about  constitu- 
tionality. We  are  talking  about  power, 
rp'.v  power,  and  everybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber knows  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  seconds. 

We  are  not  talking  about  contribu- 
tions. A  union  or  a  corporation  cannot 
make  contrlbutioixs  now.  It  Is  lllegaL 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
PAf  KwooD  made  the  point  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  that  only  cor- 
porations and  labor  imlons  are  permitted 
to  communicate  with  theh-  stockholders 
or  members  without  disclosure.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  As  I  tried  to  indicate  be- 
fore, this  is  not  a  loophole  for  corpora- 
tions or  labor  unions.  No  organization 
may  be  required  to  disclose  that  activity, 
as  explained  very  clearly  in  the  act  it- 
self— 431(f>(4)(C). 

Of  course,  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  corporations  and  labor  unions,  and 
that  is  why  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  Is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  this  amendment  deals  only  with 
them.  Indeed,  what  we  find  here  is  that 
if  this  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  any  or- 
ganization, any  membership  organiza- 
tion, may  advocate  the  defeat  or  success 
of  a  candidate  without  restriction,  with- 
out a  reporting  requirement,  except  for 
labor  unions  and  corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  runs  equally. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
2  minutes  I  have  remaining,  let  us  put 
the  clear  points  before  the  Senate  once 
more. 

This  amendment  applies  to  corpora- 
tions and  unions,  and  they  must  disclose 
where  they  spend  their  money.  I  would 
be  happy  to  entertain  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  anybody  else 
to  have  them  disclose  where  they  spend 
their  money  politically.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  this  issue  is  disclosure.  If  this  loop- 
hole is  allowed  to  remain,  if  General 
Motors  can  spend  a  half  million  dollars 
of  their  corporate  treasury  money  to  ad- 
vocate the  defeat  or  election  of  a  can- 
didate, or  if  tiie  AFLt-CIO  can  do  the 
same,   while   Johimy  Jones,  In  Dufur, 
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Oreg.,  has  to  report  the  expenditure  of 
$100  that  he  spends  Independently,  we 
have  created  the  biggest  single  loofphole 
that  exists  in  tiie  law. 

It  v.-ill  be  a  loophole  big  enough  to 
(iive  every  candidate  through;  and  he 
can  run  his  campaign  on  what  appears 
to  be  $10,000  while  millions  are  spent 
on  his  behalf  which  are  never  reported. 
II  there  is  any  fairness  or  equity,  then 
everything  that  Is  spent  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate,  whether  it  comes  through  the 
candidate's  committee  or  is  spent  on  his 
behalf  by  any  other  committee,  should 
be  reported,  so  that  the  voters  can  look 
at  it  before  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yidded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nasrs  have 
been  ordei-ed,  and  the  clerk  wHl  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are 
iiecessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoTiNc)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

Tile  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 50 

Allen 

Gam 

Randolph 

Baker 

Go  dwater 

Ribicoff 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Roth 

Beall 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hart.  Gary 

Scott. 

Bentsen 

Kat  field 

WUliam  L 

Biden 

Hems 

Sparkmau 

Brock 

Hruska 

S  tennis 

Bumpers 

Kennedv 

Stevens 

BjTd, 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Harry  F.   Jr. 

Leahy 

Stone 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Taft 

Curtis 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Morgan 

Thurmond 

Domeuici 

Nunn 

Tower 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Funnin 

■  earson 

Fong 

rercy 

NATS— 41 

-^bourezk 

r;u;ver 

Holliugs 

Bayh 

nurkin 

Huddleston 

Brooke 

Eagleton 

Hiimphrey 

Burdick 

Pord 

Inouye 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

'^'enn 

Javlts 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Johnston 

Case 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Long 

Clark 

Haskell 

Magnuson 

Cranston 

Hathaway 

Mansfleld 
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MeOee 

Ifelntyre 

Ifetealf 

Mondale 


Montoya 

MuSkle 

Nelson 

PeU 

Prozmlre 


Schwelker 
Symington 
Turnkey 
WiUiams 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Church 


Buckley 

Hartke 

Jackson 


NOT  VOTING — 8 

Stafford 
Young 


McGovern 

Moss 

Pastore 


So  Mr.  Packwood 's  amendment  was 
Eigreedto. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

"me  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.   1446 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  No.  1446. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order  and  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  1446:  On  page 
27,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section : 

VSE  OF  REGXn.ATrONS.  ADVISOEY  OPINIONS,  AND 
SO  FORTH  IN  CrVH,  AND  CRIMINAL  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Sec.  109A.  Section  315  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
438).  as  redesignated  by  section  105  of  this 
Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  any  proceeding,  including  any  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  proceeding  against 
any  person  charged  with  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  title  18,  no  rule,  reg- 
ulation, guideline,  advisory  opinion,  opinion 
of  counsel,  or  any  other  pronouncement  by 
the  Commission  or  any  member,  officer,  or 
employee  thereof  shall  be  used  against  any 
person,  either  as  having  t^e  force  of  law,  as 
creating  any  presumption  of  violation  or  of 
criminal  Intent,  or  as  admissible  in  evidence 
against  such  person,  or  In  any  other  manner 
whatsoever.". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  for  a 
minute? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Leahy)  .  May  we  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate .so  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
can  be  heard? 

Order  in  tlie  Senate  and  in  the  gal- 
leries. 

The  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  War- 
ren of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  considei"ation  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  yield,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Barbara  Dixon  of  my  staff  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  add  the  name  of  Herb  Jolovitz  of  the 


distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont's ofBoe.  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  be  in  order.  Senators 
having  conversations,  the  Chair  respect- 
fully requests  that  they  conduct  them  in 
the  cloak  rooms  or  off  the  floor.  The 
galleries  will  also  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  need  for  this 
amendment  by  a  letter  from  Honorable 
Brice  M.  Clagett  of  the  firm  of  Coving- 
ton &  Burling  here  in  Washington.  He 
wrote  Mrs.  Marjorus  S.  Holt,  sending 
me  a  copy.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
House  and  on  the  Hous«  Administration 
Committee  where  this  bill,  or  a  similar 
bill,  was  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Chair  is  having 
difficulty  hearing  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  requested  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  order  that  the 
Senate  may  go  over  to  the  House  Cham- 
ber for  a  joint  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  that  I  have  the  floor  on  the 
return  of  the  Senate  to  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  REPUB- 
LIC OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  order  granted  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  majoritj- 
leader  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  at  12:14  pjn. 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Dar- 
rell  St.  Claire,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
F.  Nordy  Hoffmaim,  and  the  President 
Pro  Tempore,  James  O.  Eastland,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  an  address  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Iie- 
land. 

(The  address  deUvered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  RepubUc  of  Ireland  to 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.  > 

At  1:26  p.m.,  the  Senate,  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  Glenn). 
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FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  its  administration  by 
a  Federal  Election  Commission  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  and  for  other  pm-poses. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  who  has  the 
floor  yield  to  me  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  clear  up  a 
situation  which  developed  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  I  discussed 
this  with  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip  who  has  been  the  acting  manager 
of  this  bill  and  he  gave  it  his  appioval. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Allen,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd.  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Ml-.  President,  if  I  may,  I  should  like 
to  addi-ess  one  further  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  pursuant  to  our  colloquy  on 
yesterday.  I  would  Uke  to  restate  my  pres- 
ent understanding  of  the  chairman's  in- 
terpretation regarding  the  role  of  tiie 
Senate's  ex  ofiBcio  member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  that  is,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  the  ex 
officio  member  for  the  Senate  serves  on 
the  Commission,  irrespective  of  his  party 
affiliation,  in  connection  with  Senate 
campaign  matters  which  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  Commission  and  that 
the  law  permits  the  Secretary  to  advise 
with,  discuss,  question  and,  except  for  the 
right  to  vote,  participate  fully  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  in  this  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that  if 
tlie  bill  that  we  have  proposed  here  is 
passed  in  its  present  form,  my  answer 
would  be  "Yes"  to  his  inquhy. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  And  what  about  the 
bill  which  is  already  on  the  books?  This 
question  was  not  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  Senator  recalls. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  the  question  was 
not  raised  before  the  Supreme  Covirt. 
The  Court  did  not  rule  on  that  precise 
point  and  I  say  that  the  answer  would 
be  the  same  because  under  the  original 
bill  which  we  passed  earlier  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  v.-as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  commi.ssion,  v,-ithout  the  right 
to  vote. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 
May  I  ask  tlie  opinion  of  the  acting 
minority  manager  of  the  bill  in  response 
to  the  question  I  have  raised? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  inquiry,  I 
believe  he  has  stated  the  committee'.^  in- 
tent, as  I  understand  it. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  some  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  constitutionality  of  in- 
clusion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 


and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  as  partici- 
pating but  nonvoting  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
rule  directly  on  that  point. 

I  think  it  is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that,  to  tlie  extent  of  constitutionality, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  participating 
but  nonvoting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Does  that  answer  tlie  Sei^o tor's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  take  it  that 
the  acting  Republican  leader,  in  effect, 
says  what  the  manager  of  tl:e  bill  has 
said.  That  is,  that  tliis  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate ita tended,  no  question  has  been  raised 
concerning  its  constitutionality,  and  it  is 
applicable  mider  the  law  as  it  is  no'.v  in 
effect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  my  view,  that  is  cor- 
rect in  terms  of  the  intent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  reiider  an  opinion  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  was  the  in- 
tcr.t  of  the  conmiittce  in  drafting  the 
bill,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
.should  .'jerve  as  nn  ex  officio,  nonvoting 
member  of  tlie  Commission,  but  would 
have  full  right  to  advi.se  with  the  Com- 
mission and  to  participate  in  any  dis- 
cussion or  in  any  matter  coming  before 
the  ConimLssion;  to  give  his  advice,  ari.s- 
iiig  from  his  expertise  in  this  area,  but 
not  to  have  the  right  to  cast  a  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  acting  manager  of  the  biU  now  un- 
der consideration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
allowing  me  to  intercede. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 

I  have  had  a  colloquy  with  various 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  relative  to  the  position  of 
the  ex  officio  member  of  the  Senate. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  contacted  Sena- 
tor.5  Hatfield,  Scott,  Byrd,  Willl-iMS, 
Pell,  and  Clark.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  they  all  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative and  approved  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Cannon'  ,  the 
acting  Republican  leader  at  that  time 
and  the  minority  manager  of  the  bill 
I  Mr.  Griffin),  and  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  .Allen)  all 
of  whom  spoke  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Senators  fol- 
lowiiiL?  tiie  joint  session  went  to  lunch. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  amendment  before  some- 
v.hat  more  Members  than  present  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time.  I  would  at  this 
time  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
until  a  larger  number  of  Senators  are 
present  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS    TTNTn,     2     P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1 :  34  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  pjn.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  refissembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  Fannin)  . 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    ALLEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask    t 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  All  in  favor  signify  by  say- 
ing "Aye." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ml*.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
clerk  to  state  the  amendment  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  piige  27,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

r.SE  OF  RECrLATIONS,  ADVISORY  OPINIONS,  AND 
SO  FORTH  IN  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Sec  109A.  Section  315  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
438  >.  as  redesignated  by  section  105  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(e)  In  any  proceeding,  including  any  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  proceeding  against 
any  person  charged  witli  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  title  18,  no  rule, 
regulation,  guideline,  advi.sory  opinion,  opin- 
ion of  counsel,  or  any  other  pronouncement 
by  the  Commi.ssi<jn  or  any  member,  olBcer, 
or  employee  thereof  shall  be  used  against 
any  person,  either  as  having  the  force  of 
law.  as  creatnig  any  presumption  of  violation 
or  of  tiiniuial  intent,  or  as  admissible  in 
evidence  agaiii.st  such  person,  or  in  any  other 
manner  wh.itsoever.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tio;i  was  called  to  the  need  for  this 
ii'Tiend'uent  by  the  Hon.  Bryce  M. 
Ckigptt.  wlio  was  the  chief  attorney  for 
the  firm  of  Covington  and  Burling  in  the 
Supienie  Court  case  of  Buckley  against 
Valeo.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  without  this  amendment,  the  Elec- 
tion Commission  s  power  to  make  rules 
and  iegulation.s  creates  a  prior  restraint 
on  p<iiitic-^l  expression.  Citizens  who  dis- 
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agree  with  th^  CommlsBkm  about  the 
meckoins  of  the  law  would  generally  not 
dar«  to  act  on  that  riliiiifl'refiiipiit>  siaoe 
the  vei-y  fact  that  the  Cnmmtarion  has 
spoken  win  prejudice  their  posltiasi  in 
eiiforcement  litigation.  The  Supreme 
Court,  of  course,  has  recognized  Ihat  first 
amendment  rights  are  involved  in  polit- 
ical spending.  With  a  statute  as  complex 
and  vague  as  the  campaign  spending 
law,  I  think  it  is  unconstitutional  for  an 
agency  such  as  the  Commission  to  have 
vast  discretionary  power  over  political 
expression.  The  Supreme  Court  found  it 
unnecessary  to  decide  that  Qi)estkm. 
since  it  invalidated  the  CCMnmission's 
powers  on  other  grounds,  but  if  the  Com- 
mission is  reconstituted  without  solving 
this  problem,  months  and  perhaps  years 
of  further  uncertainty  and  litigation  will 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Clagett  suggests  that 
the  solution  is  quite  simple.  He  suggests 
the  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  case  of 
prior  restraint  under  the  existing  law 
and  under  the  law  as  provided  by  the 
bill.  We  have  a  case  of  prior  restraint  on 
the  exercise  of  first  amendment  ri^ts 
because,  if  the  Commission  s&yz  that  its 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  thus  and  so, 
that  would  put  a  chilling  efifect — a  chill- 
ing, negative  effect — on  any  person  act- 
ing contrary  to  the  Commission's  state- 
ment of  its  view  of  the  law.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  action  arising  under  the  Fed- 
eral Election  bill,  the  controlling  factor 
would  be  the  law,  what  the  statute  says; 
not  what  the  Commission  says  the  law  is, 
but  what  is  the  law. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  go  contrary  to 
the  Commission's  statement  of  its  con- 
cept of  the  law,  if  he  wishes  to  take  his 
chances  that  his  view  of  the  law  is  cor- 
rect, then  he  wpuld  have  a  right  to  act 
contrary  to  what  the  Commission  says 
the  laws  is.  Then,  in  a  proceeding  against 
him,  the  Commission's  rule  or  regulation 
or  interpretation  would  not  have  the 
force  of  law  in  the  proceedings  against 
him. 

What  would  have  the  force  of  law, 
then?  The  statute  itself.  Without  this 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  leave  this 
important  constitutional  question  still 
up  in  the  air. 

Why  was  it  not  decided,  then,  in  the 
Buckley  against  Valeo  case?  Well,  the 
appellate  courts  do  not  decide  any  ques- 
tion that  they  do  not  have  to  decide. 
They  decided  that  the  Commission  was 
improperly  set  up  and  that  it  did  not 
have  any  power  in  this  area  at  all,  so  it 
was  not  necessary  for  it  to  decide  the 
further  constitutional  question  as  to 
whether  the  Commission  could  make 
rules  and  regulations  having  the  effect 
of  law. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  decide  that 
question,  because  they  threw  the  Com- 
mission out,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
other  than  carrying  out  ministerial  acts 
that  it  could  have  carried  on  had  it  been 
appointed  by  Congress  alone  and  with- 
out having  any  executive  powers  at  all. 

If  we  leave  in  here  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  create  prior  restraint  on 
expressions  of  first  amendment  rights — 


and  the  court  has  said  that  in  an  area 
of  ^lending,  this  is  an  expression  of  free 
q^eech  guaranteed  hy  the  first  amend- 
ment—If we  allow  the  Commission  to  be 
able  to  put  ttie  chilling  effect  on  free  ex- 
pression undo:  the  first  amendment,  we 
shall  have  to  go  throu^  this  same  proc- 
ess in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
there  is  any  existing  Federal  agency 
whose  rules  and  regulations  do  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
misses  the  point,  because  this  has  to  do 
with  first  amendment  rights.  Possibly 
other  commissions  or  agencies  might  be 
able  to  promulgate  rules  that  might  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law,  but  that  is 
merely  the  exercise  of  rights  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  recognize  the  dis- 
tinctions the  Senator  is  seeking  to  make, 
but  is  the  answer  "no"  to  my  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  there  any  other 
agency  that  can  pass  regulations  that  do 
not  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I 
am  sure  there  are  other  agencies  that  do 
not  have  the  right  to  pass  regulations 
that  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
but  I  would  not  feel  that  all  agencies 
have  that  right.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  most  agencies  do  not  have'  that 
right.  Here  we  have  involved  first 
amendment  rights. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  interested  in 
protecting  first  amendment  rights. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  not  going  to  violate  the  law  if 
he  can  help  it.  He  is  not  going  to  violate 
any  regulations  of  the  Commission.  But 
if  regulations  of  the  Commission  should 
be  violated  by  someone  and  proceedings 
are  brought  agsunst  him,  it  is  not  proper, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional to  have  the  regulations  and  rules 
of  the  Commission  set  up  as  having  the 
force  of  law  where  they  go  beyond  the 
statute.  To  require  any  thing  other  than 
regulations  consonant  with  the  law 
would  be  an  invasion  of  first  amendment 
rights,  in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  used 
phrase  "where  they  go  beyond  the 
statute."  Of  course,  if  they  went  beyond 
the  statute,  they  would  not  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  We  are  talking 
about  regulations  tliat  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  the  statute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  talking  about  a  different  situa- 
tion. Here  we  have  the  power  of  re- 
straint. Where  we  have  a  Commission 
that  is  empowered  to  set  up  rules  and 
regulations,  then  they  are  going  to  ex- 
ercise a  prior  restraint  on  someone  who 
who  interprets  the  statute  differently. 
He  would  be  afraid  or  hesitant  to  exer- 
cise rights  which  the  statute  gives  him 
In  the  face  of  regulations  by  the  Com- 


mission that,  while  they  may  go  beyond 
the  statute,  would  stm  have  some  force 
and  effect  under  the  present  law  in  the 
proceedings  against  him.  What  this 
amendment  woifld  do  is  keep  those  rules 
and  regulations  from  having  the  force 
and  effect  of  law  and  we  would  rely  on 
the  statute  itself. 

B4r.  CRANSTON.  Does  not  the  biU  pro- 
vide that  Congress  would  review  any 
opinions,  rules,  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commission  b^ore  they  would  have  the 
effect  of  law? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  and.  I  think,  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Clagett,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  SubccHnmittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  points  out  that  Congress,  hav- 
ing the  right  to  veto  the  regulations  of 
tile  Commission,  does  not  save  it  from 
imconstitutionality  because  to  do  so 
would  give  Congress  and  the  Commission 
the  power  to  enact  laws  without  the  Ex- 
ecutive having  the  right  to  participate 
in  that  lawmaking  process,  in  other 
words,  having  the  right  of  veto. 

If  you  ftdlow  the  reasoning  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  Commission 
could  c(»ne  up  with  any  farfetched  regu- 
lations and  then  if  Congress  fails  to  veto 
that,  or  one  House  of  C(Higress,  then  the 
Senator  from  California  would  have  that 
binding  law  without  the  Chief  Executive 
having  his  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  review  that  legislation  and  veto 
the  legislation  if  he  saw  fit. 

So  I  think  if  the  Senator  is  relying  on 
the  right  of  one  House  of  Congress  to 
veto  regulations  he  is  overlooking  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  tiiat  the 
legislation  by  Congress  lias  got  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  signature 
or  his  veto. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  it  is  legislation.  It 
deals  with  regulations,  rules,  opinions 
that  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  intent 
of  legislation  or  obviously  they  would  be 
overturned  in  the  courts.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  the  opportunity  to  go  to  court 
if  the  executive  branch  or  anyone  else 
feels  there  should  be  a  legal  challenge. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  why  not  rely  on  the 
statute?  Why  must  you  interpose  a  bunch 
of  regulations?  Wliy  must  you  rely  on 
what  the  C(»nmission  says  that  the  law 
is  rather  than  relying  on  the  statute  it- 
self? That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  answer,  I  sup- 
pose, is  that  in  a  great  many  cases  a  law 
is  passed  which  requires  regulati(His  to 
spell  out  exactly  how  you  comply  with 
that  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  StOl,  should  not  the  law 
itself  rather  than  what  the  Commission 
says  the  law  is  be  the  criterion? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  point  though  that 
the  Senator  from  California  does  not 
appreciate,  I  believe,  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  Commission  spreads  a  bimch  of  regu- 
lations on  its  books  and  they  are  not 
overturned  by  Congress  then  the  average 
citizen  would  hesitate  to  follow  his  inter- 
pretation, his  concept,  of  what  the  law 
is  in  the  face  of  the  chilling  effect  of  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission. 
By  allowing  the  Commission  to  do  that 
it  constitutes  a  prior  restraint  on  free- 
dom of  expression  by  a  person  wishing  to 
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avail  hlmaeW  of  his  first  amendment 
rights. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  following  here  the  normal  prac- 
tice with  any  law.  There  would  be  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  citizen  if  there  were 
no  regulations  giving  guidance  as  to 
what  the  law  meant  when  it  was  not 
entirely  clear. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  citizen  has  got 
a  right,  if  he  wishes,  to  act  according  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  statute.  He  has 
got  a  right  or  should  have  the  right  to 
so  act,  and  that  Is  all  this  amendment 
would  give  him.  It  would  be  the  right  to 
be  subject  to  the  statute  and  for  the 
regulations  not  to  have  the  binding  force 
and  effect  of  law. 

Now,  the  constitutional  question  has 
been  spelled  out.  If  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  wants  to  turn  tlie  amendment 
down,  and  then  face  this  issue  on  down 
the  road,  well,  that  is  certainly  all  ri,^ht 
with  me.  I  have  no  pride  of  audiorship 
in  the  amendment  because  I  did  not. 
author  it,  but  I  do  agree  uuh  Mr.  Clag- 
etf^  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  me  read  further  from  his  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  retognlzed 
that  any  regulation  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  operates  In  a  crit- 
ically seasltlve  area  of  constitutional  con- 
cern. The  Court  left  no  doubt  that  such 
regulation  inevitably  encroaches  on  free 
speech  and  malces  Inevitable  a  balancing 
process  between  compelling  ijovernmental 
need.s  and  first  amendment  freedoms.  When 
activity  by  citizens  in  this  mo.st  sensitive 
area  Ls  subjected  to  regulation,  especially 
with  crimlnAi  sanctions,  the  inhibiting  effect 
On  poUiitii'  <  xpression  is  acute. 

Moreo-.er.  the  election  law  Ls  both  highlv 
complex  and  in  niuny  respect.s  perh.aps  itn- 
avoidablv  vague— a«!  wa.s  fully  recognized  In 
the  Senate  debate  la.st  fall  on  the  Commis- 
sion's office-account  regulations. 

In  the  circumstances  the  power  to  inter- 
pret the  law  is  largely  the  power  to  niAke  new 
law.  A  commission  with  that  Icind  of  power 
ha.s  vast  influence  over  the  political  proces.s, 
not  necessarily  excluding  the  power  to  dete-- 
mine  the  results  of  particular  elections. 

The  existing  Commission  has  used  these 
powers  with  a  vengeance.  In  many  r  .sjjects  its 
pronouncements  made  new  law  -sometimes 
where  the  statute  as  enacted  by  the  Congrps.s 
was  silent;  sometimes  in  rather  striking  dis- 
regard o'  what  the  statute  did  say. 

And  he  attaches  as  an  appendix  to  hi.--. 
statement  before  the  committee  a  list 
of  just  a  feu-  of  the  rnoi-e  con.spiouou.s 
lawmaking  pi-onouncements  of  the 
Commission  i^.sucd  in  only  4  months  of 
operation. 

He  .stat'^':  he  does  not  mean  to  be  too 
hard  on  the  Commission,  Given  the  e.x- 
ceptional  complexity  and  vagueness  of 
the  statute,  rco.sibly  no  interpreting  and 
enforcing  acencv  could  have  avoided 
making  it.self  subject  to  the  same  degree 
of  criticism — 

It  Is  highly  inappropriate  nnd  perhaps  tni- 
constitutional.  for  any  agency  in  effect  to 
niake  law  in  an  area  trenching  .so  sharply  on 
so  ^asic  a  constitutional  right  as  rreedom  of 
spctch.  and  on  a  subject  so  crucial  to  our 
suivival  as  a  free  democratic  country  as  tlie 
electoral  process  itself.  Tlie  fact  is  tliat,  when 
either  a  candidate  or  an  ordinary  citizen  Is 
told  by  the  Commission  that  certain  political 
activity  which  he  wishes  to  undertake  woiild 


violate  the  Jaw.  he  will  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  refrain  from  engaging  in 
that  activity  although  be  la  convinced  the 
Commlsalon's  interpretation  is  wrong.  Even 
if  he  is  otherwise  disposed  to  litigate  the  Is- 
sue, If  he  lE  well  advised  by  counsel  he  will 
be  aware  (1)  that  a  court  probably  will  en- 
force a  Commission  rule  as  having  the  force 
of  law,  at  least  unless  it  flatly  and  unques- 
tionably is  contrary  to  tlie  words  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  (2)  that  a  court  wiU  give  great 
weight  to  any  Commission  pronouncement, 
because  of  alleged  agency  expertise,  in  decid- 
ing on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute. He  will  thus  be  chilled  from  exercising 
wliat  a  court  might  well  ultimately  hold  were 
his  riphus  under  both  the  Con.stltution  and 
thf  statute.  He  will  In  etfcct  he  subjected  to 
a  pvior  restraint  on  the  e\i-.rc!se  of  his  first 
amendment  rights. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  chillni^  effe.  t  or 
prior  restraint  re.sultink;  from  Commission 
pronouncpmenus  would  Itself  be  held  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution.  '1  he  Court  had  no  oc- 
casion to  decide  that  Issue  in  Buckley  v. 
VaU'o.  although,  the  plainlitis  inl-ed  it,  be- 
cause the  Court  held  the  Commission's  pow- 
ers unconstitutional  on  other  grounds. 

So  if  the  Commis.sion  is  recreated 
without  any  clianges  to  address  the  prob- 
lem that  Mr.  Clagett  outlines,  there  will 
be  still  a  heavy  constitutional  cloud  over 
the  statute  and  the  Commission,  and  the 
lemoval  of  the  cloud  will  necessarily 
iiwait  still  further  litigation. 

He  suggests  that  the  proper  .solution  is 
that  a  recreated  Commission  ..hould  not 
be  given  rulemaking  power  except,  per- 
hap.s,  with  respect  to  tlie  Federal  subsidy 
piovisions.  If  it  is  given  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities it  should  have  the  power  to 
issue  guidelines  and  advLsorj-  opinions, 
!!'  those  are  necessary,  so  tliat  citizens 
can  get  help  in  riecidnig  what  they  can 
safely  do. 

This  amendment  would  not  undo  or 
v.ould  not  abrogate  the  force  of  advisory 
opinions  in  protecthig  those  who  seek 
the  advLsory  opinion  from  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  point  is  that  if  he  would  go 
against  the  advisory  opinion,  relying  on 
hi.s  interpretation  of  the  law.  then  that 
advisory  opinion  \votild  not  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law. 

Now.  there  should  be  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  such  pronouncements  do  not 
liave  the  foi-ce  of  law  and  are  valid  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  conform  to  the 
statutes,  and  that  they  may  not  be 
used  to  create  any  pi-esumption  of  viola- 
tion or  criminal  intent  in  an  action 
agaiiist  a  candidate  or  other  citizen  who 
has  chasen  to  disregard  them,  and  are 
inadmissible  in  evidence  ac-ainst  a  citi- 
zen in  such  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain correspondence  on  thLs  issue,  to- 
^•ether  viih  Mr.  Clagetfs  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  mftterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Covington  &  Burling, 
Washington,  DC  ,  March  11.  1976. 
Hon.  James  B,  .\llen, 
Dirkscn  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatuti  Aixen:  The  enclo.s€d  letter 
to  Congressv.iunan   Holt   i.s  selt-explr.natory. 


She  called  me  on  Tuesday  to  say  that  she 
had  prcq>08ed  the  suggested  amendment  and 
that  the  House  Administration  Committee 
adopted  It. 

If  you  agree  with  the  amendment,  you 
might  wish  to  propose  its  addition  to  the 
Senate  biU. 

Yours  .sincerely. 

Brick  M.  Ci.agbtt. 


Covington  &  Bttkunc, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  1, 1976. 
Hon.  Marjorie  S.  Holt,  M.C., 
Longuorth  House  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Holt-  In  additi :>n  to 
being  a  constituent  of  yours,  I  was  the  .senior 
lawyer  for  Senator  Buckley,  et  al.  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  the  election 
laws  I  am  writing  to  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  the  Committee  on 
Adn  inis; ration  is  now  considering  which 
w^ot'ld  r'-'constitutc  the  Federal  Election 
Commi'-sion    In   a   constitutional   manner. 

The  problem  is  described  at  pp.  2-5  of  my 
testimony  (copy  enclosed)  of  last  month  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  Rules  Committee.  I  al^o 
ej;c!i.se  the  text  of  an  amendment  v  iiitli 
Would  £o;\e  tne  problem. 

Biietly.  the  problem  Is  thr.t  v.ithout  such 
pn  amendment  the  Commission's  power  to 
malce  riles.  e*c  .  creates  a  prior  restraint  on 
political  expression.  Citizens  who  disagree 
with  the  Commission  about  the  meaning  of 
the  law  will  generally  not  dare  to  act  on 
that  disagreement,  since  the  very  fact  that 
the  Couimlssion  has  spolten  wiill  prejudice 
tlieir  p<. .ition  in  enforcement  litigation.  The 
bu;>rcmc  Court  has  of  course  recognized  that 
Fir<=t  Amendment  rights  are  Involved  in  po- 
liTical  .spending.  With  a  statute  as  complex 
and  vague  as  the  campaign  spending  law.  I 
think  It  is  unconstitutional  for  an  agency 
such  a:,  the  Commission  to  have  vast  discre- 
tionary po'.ver  over  political  expression.  The 
Supreme  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide that  question  since  it  invalidated  the 
Commis'iiou's  powers  on  other  grounds.  If 
the  Commi.'-ion  is  reconstituted  without 
solving  this  problem,  months — perhaps 
years — of  further  uncertainty  and  litigation 
v.'ill  lie  nece.ssary. 

The  solution  is  quite  simple.  I  should 
think  the  enclosed  amendment  might  well 
conuneud  itself  to  you.  Chairman  Hays  and 
the  rest  of  the  Committee. 

I  should  be  glad  to  dlscitis  this  matter 
with  you  or  a  member  of  your  staff  if  you 
should  wish. 

Vnvirs  sincerely, 

Brice  M.  Clacett. 

Enclosures. 

TESTIMONY 

•  e)  In  any  proceeding,  includhig  any  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  proceeding  against 
any  person  charged  with  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  Title  18,  no  rule, 
regulation,  gtildellne,  advisory  opinion,  opin- 
ion of  counsel  or  any  other  pronouncement 
by  the  C<Mnmission  or  any  member.  oflBcer 
or  employee  thereof  shall  be  used  against  any 
person,  either  as  having  the  force  of  law,  as 
creating  any  presumption  of  violation  or 
of  criminal  intent,  or  as  admissible  in  evi- 
dence agains.  sucli  i5ei'-.?n.  or  in  any  other 
manner  wiiatjoever.  ' 

.Statement  by  Brice  M.  Clagett  Before  the 
sltbco.mmittee  on  privileges  and  elec- 
TIONS or  THE  Senate  Rules  CoMMrrTEE, 
Regarding  S.  2911,  2912,  and  2918,  Febrc- 
ARY  18.  1976 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Brice  M.  Clagett.  and  I 
as  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Covington 
&  Burling,  in  Washington.  I  was  one  of  the 
lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  In  the  case  of 
Bur 'ley  v.  Valeo,  some  of  the  consequences 
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i>r  which  you  are  considering  today.  I  do  not 
appear  here  as  a  rapreaentattve  of  thoee 
plaintiffs  at  anyone  else,  but  slmplf  as  • 
citizen  who  ovttr  the  past  year  baa  had 
■cftslon  to  do  a  good  de^  of  thinking  about 

he  election  laws. 
I   :.m  not  here  to  take  any  position  on 

'  iiether  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
should  be  re-created  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
stitutionally permissible  method  of  appoint- 
ment or  whether,  rather,  Its  powers  should 
DC  transferred  to  some  other  agency  or 
.Vi;tncle8.  I  wish  to  make  only  two  limited 
points  with  regard  to  S.  3911 : 

(1)  If  the  Commission  is  re-created  with 
Its  prior  enforcement  powers,  it  should  not 
be  given  rule-making  authority;  It  should 
be  given  power  to  Issue  guidelines  and  ad- 
visory opinions,  but  the  status  of  those  pro- 
nouncements ^ould  be  qualified  so  as  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized. 

(2)  If,  contrary  to  my  first  point,  a  new 
Commission  is  given  rule-making  power,  its 
rules  should  not  be  made  sub'ect  to  a  legis- 
lative veto. 

I. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  recognized 
that  any  regulation  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  operates  In  a  crit- 
ically sensitive  area  of  constitutional  con- 
cern. The  Court  left  no  doubt  that  such 
regulation  Inevitably  encroaches  on  free 
speech  and  makes  inevitable  a  balancing 
process  between  compelling  governmental 
needs  and  First  Amendment  freedoms.  When 
activity  by  citizens  in  his  most  sensitive 
area  is  subjected  to  regulation,  especially 
with  criminal  sanctions,  the  inhibiting  effect 
on  political  expression  is  acute. 

Moreover,  the  election  law  la  both  highly 
complex  and  in  many  respects,  perhaps  un- 
avoidably, vague — as  was  fully  recognized 
in  the  Senate  debate  last  fall  on  the  Com- 
mission's ofBce-account  regulations  (121 
Cong.  Bee.  S.  17873-^,  daUy  ed.,  Oct.  8. 
1976). 

In  these  circumstances,  the  power  to  In- 
terpret the  law  Is  largely  the  power  to  make 
new  law.  A  commission  with  thai  kind  ot 
power  has  vast  influence  over  the  political 
process,  not  necessarily  excluding  the  power 
to  determine  the  result  of  particular  elec- 
tions. 

The  existing  Cbmmlssion  has  used  these 
powers  with  a  vengeance.  In  many  respects 
Its  pronouncements  made  new  law — some- 
times where  the  statute  as  enacted  by  the 
Congress  was  silent;  sometimes  In  rather 
striking  disregard  of  what  the  statute  did 
say.  Attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  state- 
ment is  a  list  of  Just  n  few  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous law-making  pronouncements  the 
Commission  Issued  in  only  four  months  of 
operation. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  too  hard  on  the  Com- 
mission. Olven  the  exceptional  complexity 
and  vagueness  of  the  statute,  possibly  no 
interpreting  and  enforcing  agency  could 
have  avoided  making  itself  subject  to  the 
.snme  criticism. 

It  is  highly  inappropriate,  and  perhaps 
unconstitutional,  for  any  e^ncy  in  effect 
to  make  law  In  an  area  trenching  so  sharply 
on  .so  basic  a  constitutional  right  as  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  on  a  subject  so  crudal 
to  our  survival  as  a  free  domestic  country 
as  the  electoral  process  Itself.  The  fact  Is 
that,  when  either  a  candidate  or  an  ordinary 
citizen  is  told  by  the  Commission  that  cer- 
tain political  activity  which  he  wishes  to 
undertake  would  violate  the  law,  he  will  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  refrain 
from  engaging  in  that  activity  although  he 
is  convinced  the  Commission's  Interpreta- 
tion Is  wrong.  Even  if  he  Is  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  litigate  the  Issue,  If  he  Is  well  ad- 
-ised  by  counsel  he  will  be  aware  (1)  that 


a  ooort  probably  will  enforce  a  Conimtfcsiun 
rule  as  having  the  force  of  law.  at  least 
unleee  it  flatly  and  unquestlonatfly  Is  con- 
trary to  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  (2) 
that  a  court  will  give  great  weight  to  any 
Commission  pronouncement,  because  of  al- 
leged agency  expertise,  in  deciding  on  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  statute.  He  will 
thus  be  chilled  from  exercising  what  a  coiirt 
might  well  ultimately  bold  were  his  rights 
under  both  the  Constitution  and  tlie  statute. 
He  will  in  cilect  be  subjected  to  a  prior 
restraint  on  the  exercise  of  his  First 
Amendment  rights. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  chilling  effect 
or  prior  restraint  resulting  from  Commis- 
sion pronouncements  would  Itself  be  held 
to  violate  the  Constitution.'  The  Covirt  had 
uo  occasion  to  decide  that  issue  in  Buckley 
v.  Valeo,  although  the  plaintiffs  raised  it, 
because  the  Cotirt  held  the  Commission's 
powers  imconstltutlonal  on  othctr  grounds. 
So  if  the  Commission  is  recreated  without 
any  changes  to  address  the  problem  I  have 
outlined,  there  will  still  be  a  heavy  con- 
stitutional cloud  over  the  statute  and  the 
Commission,  and  the  removal  of  the  cloud 
will  necessarily  await  still  further  litigation. 

I  suggest  that  the  proper  solution  is  that 
a  re-created  Commission  should  not  be  given 
riUe-making  powers,  except  perhaps  with  re- 
spect to  the  federal -subsidy  provisions.  If  it 
is  given  enforcement  responsibilities,  it 
should  have  the  power  to  issue  guidelines 
and  advisory  opinions — ^those  are  necessary 
so  that  citizens  can  get  help  in  deciding 
what  they  can  safely  do — ^but  there  should 
be  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  such  pro- 
nouncements do  not  have  the  tcrce  of  law, 
are  valid  only  to  the  extent  they  conform 
to  the  statute,  may  not  be  used  to  create 
any  presiunption  of  violation  or  criminal 
intent  in  an  action  against  a  candidate  or 
other  citizen  who  has  chossn  to  disregard 
them,  and  are  inadmissible  as  evidence 
against  the  citizen  in  such  an  actlcm. 

The  present  statute  has  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 437f)  that  protects  a  citizen  who  acts 
in  accordance  with  a  Commission  advisory 
opinion.  That  Is  a  good  provision  and  shoiUd 
be  retained.  What  I  suggest  is  a  further  pro- 
vision to  protect  a  citizen  who,  because  he 
disagrees  with  a. Commission  pronouncement, 
chooses  to  act  in  disregard  of  it  and  finds 
himself  the  6bject  of  proceedings.  Such  a 
person  of  course  must  take  his  chances  that 
a  court  will  delcide  independently  that  his 
actions  Wolated  the  statute.  But  he  should 
not  be  made  worse  off.  and  in  effect  forced 
to. bow  to  whatever  restrictions  the  Commis- 
sion chooses  to  place  upon  him,  because  of 
the  danger  that  a  court  wUI  be  influenced  by 
the  position  the  Commission  has  taken. 

Only  by  such  a  solution,  I  submit,  can  the 
Congress  prevent  the  Commission  from  op- 
erating as  it  has,  perhaps  unavoidably,  in 
the  past:  as  a  czar  over  the  entire  political 
process  whose  every  view  has  the  force  of 
law  for  most  practical  purposes.  Only  thus 
can  citizens  be  permitted  their  constitutional 
right  to  disagree  with  the  Commission,  to 
act  on  that  disagreement,  and  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  statute  as  the  Congress 
wrote  it  and  enacted  it. 

The    1974  Act   did   Impose   one   very   sub- 


^See,  e.g.,  Spelser  v.  Randall.  357  U.S.  513 
(1958),  where  the  Court  held  that  tax- 
assessment  procedures  which  shift  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  taxpayers  are  not  ade- 
quate where  First  Amendment  issues  are  at 
stake.  See  also,  e.g..  Bantam  Books,  Inc., 
V.  Sullivan,  S72  VS.  58  (1963);  Freedman  v. 
Maryland,  380  VS.  51  (1965);  Southeastern 
Promotions,  Ltd.,  v.  Conrad,  43  L.  Ed.  2d 
448,  460  (1975);  Sala  v.  New  York.  334  U.S. 
6S8  (1948);  Kevlsblan  v.  Board  of  Regents 
385  U.S.  589,  604  (1967);  Lamont  v.  Post- 
master General.  381   U.S.  301    (1{*65). 


stantiiU  restramt  on  the  Commission:  the 
power  of  either  house  of  Congmoa  to  veto 
the  Commission's  regulations.  I  submit  that, 
while  the  restraints  I  have  suggested  are  ap- 
propriate if  not  necessary  for  constitu- 
tionality, the  legislative  veto  is  an  Inappro- 
priate and  very  probably  unconstitutional 
restraint,  and  shotild  be  excluded  from  any 
new  legislation  if  the  Commission  is  to  be 
given  rulemaking  power  at  all. 

The  plaintUls  in  the  Buckley  case  dial- 
lenged  the  legislative  veto  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional infringement  of  separation-of-powers 
principles.  If  C<MxmUasion  rules  subject  to 
the  veto  are  regarded  as  legislative  in  nature, 
then  the  veto  results  in  what  is  in  effect 
legislation  by  Congress  without  the  Presi- 
dent's having  his  constitutionality  required 
opportimlty  to  participate  in  the  legislative 
process.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule- 
making function  Is  executive — as  the  Court 
strongly  suggested  in  its  discussion  of  the 
method  of  appointing  the  commissioners — 
then  the  veto  Is  an  impermissible  Intrusion 
on  executive  authority.  And  the  Act's  pro- 
vision for  a  veto  by  either  House  acting  alone 
Is  even  more  questloiuible  than  the  more 
usual  device  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  Hhe 
Federalist,  No.  61  (Madison),  Cooke  ed.  1961, 
p.  350. 

The  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to  pass 
on  the  legislative-veto  issue  as  such,  since 
it  held  the  Commission's  rule-making  power 
unconstitutional  because  of  the  appoint- 
ment method.  The  Court's  opinion  contains 
a  lengthy  footnote  (slip  (q>lnlon  page  134, 
n.  176)  which  carefully  outlined  the  legis- 
lative-veto question  and  expressly  left  It 
open.  In  that  footnote  the  Court  cited  two 
law  review  articles  which  argued  that  the 
legislative  veto  Is  unconstltutional.* 

There  are  other  strong'  intimations  in  the 
Court's  opinion  in  Buckley  that  the  legis- 
lative-veto provision  of  this  statute  will  be 
held  unconstitutional  when  the  question 
comes  before  the  Court.  The  Comt  recog- 
nized that  the  CommisBlon,  viewed  as  a 
legislative  agency  because  of  the  appoint- 
ment method,  could  properly  exereise  any 
powers  which  Congress  could  exereise  di- 
rectly or  through  one  of  it-s  committees.  But 
the  Court  squarely  held  that  rule-making  is 
not  such  a  power.  That  being  the  case — ^it 
having  been  held  that  Congress  cannot  make 
campaign  rules  through  the  Instrument  of 
a  l^slative  agency— I  find  It  hard  to  see 
how  the  Court  could  avoid  holding  that  di- 
rect participation  by  Congress  In  the  rule- 
making process  through  the  legislative  veto 
is  likewise  unconstitutional.' 

The  legislative  veto  is  pso-tlcularly  inap- 
propriate where,  as  here,  it  carries  a  sharp 


'Ginnane,  "The  Control  of  Federal  Ad- 
ministration by  Congressional  Resolutions 
and  Committees."  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  569 
(1953) ;  Watson,  "Congress  Steps  Out:  A  Look 
at  Congressional  Control  of  the  Executive." 
63  Calif.  L.  Rev.  983.  1081-82  (1975). 

-The  brief  submitted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  Buckley  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  appellee  and  for  the  United  States  as 
amicus  curiae  argued  that  the  legislative  veto 
could  be  Justlfled  only  if  the  Commission 
was  a  legislative  agency,  which  of  course  the 
Court  has  now  held  it  cannot  be  (pp.  111- 
12) .  The  brief  correctly  described  the  Watson 
law-review  article,  one  of  those  cited  by  the 
Court  in  it«  opinion,  as  "the  most  recent  and 
thorough  study  (which]  concludes  that 
(congressional  control]  devices  are  often  an 
unconstitutional  intrusion  into  executive 
authority"  (p.  111.  n.  70).  Congressional 
power  to  veto  reg\ilations  of  executive  or  in- 
dependent agencies  Is  a  device  expressly 
found  constitutionally  "unacceptable"  and 
"liwalid  ■  by  Watson   (op.  cit.  at  1082) . 
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oonfllet  of  interest.  Members  of  the  Cougress. 
of  ooone,  mb  candidates  for  office,  and  as 
sooli  tber  are  Intimately  affected  by  the 
Cotnmlsaton'8  regulations.  If,  as  has  been  re- 
peated endlessly,  a  primary  purpose  of  cam- 
paign reform  is  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety,  that  end  is  hardly  served 
by  constant  and  detailed  embroilment  of 
the  Congress  in  Interpreting  and  fleshing  out 
the  campaign  restrictions  under  which 
they — and  their  challengers — operate.  Of 
course  implementation  of  the  campaign  law 
contains  a  host  of  opportunities  for  tUt  in 
favor  of  incumbents,  and  repeated  congres- 
sional involvement  will  continually  feed  the 
suspicion  that  the  Act  is  an  incumbent's 
protection  law.  Far  better  to  let  the  rule- 
nuiklng  process  be  carried  on.  under  proper 
safeguards,  by  a  genuinely  independent  and 
impartial  agency  rather  than  one  under  in- 
cumbent domination.  I  should  think  that 
the  Congress  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  avoid  future  public  spectacles  of  the  wrt 
that  occurred  over  the  rejection  oi  the 
office-account  regulations  la^t  fall. 

Finally,  if  the  legislative  veto  is  resur- 
rected there  will  be  ample  room  tor  an  .t- 
gument  that,  even  if  such  veto  provisions  m 
other  contexts  may  not  be  unconstitutional, 
its  presence  in  this  highly  charged  political 
context  makes  the  Conunlssion  an  arm  of 
Congress,  even  absent  congressional  appoint- 
ment of  the  commissioners,  and  thus  con- 
stitutionally invalidates  the  rule-making 
power.  It  could  also  be  argued  that  the  re- 
sulting incumbent  domination  violates  the 
constitutional  rights  of  challengers. 

I  am  personally  persuaded  that  liio  leg- 
islative veto  in  the  1974  Act  Is  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  the  Supreme  Court  will,  if 
nece!5sary,  so  hold.  To  resurrect  it  in  a  new 
statute  would  leave  the  Commission  and  its 
rules  under  a  constitutional  cloud  which  onlv 
new  litigation  could-  eventually  resolve. 
Thank  you. 
Attachment. 

Attachmen-t 

1.  Interim  -uidelines  to  goveiii  specia:  New 
Hampshne  election,  40  Fed  Fieg  40668  t.-^ug. 
21.  1975). 

2.  Elgibility  of  contributions  for  matching 
giants  under  Subtitle  H,  FEC  Notice  1975-40, 
40  Fed.  Reg.  41933  (Sept.  9.  1975). 

3.  Interim  guidelines  to  govern  special 
Tennessee  election.  40  Fed.  Reg  43660  (Sent. 
16,  1975). 

4.  Spending  limit  applicable  to  a  candidate 
running  for  two  Federal  offices  siuuilune- 
oasly,  FEC  Notice  1975-44.  4u  Fed  Reg  428^3 
(Sept.  16.  1975). 

5.  Dlsclosiu-e  regulations.  4o  Fed.  Reg 
44698  (Sept.  29.  1975). 

6.  Office-account  regulations.  121  Cong. 
Rec   S.  17873  89  (daily  ed.  Oct    8,  1975). 

7.  Rule  requiring  candidates  lo  file  reports 
with  the  Commission,  House  Rep.  No.  94  552, 
94th  Cong.,  1st  Ses-s.   (Oct.  9,   1975). 

8.  .Attorneys'  or  accountaiits'  fees  as  p>:- 
penditures.  AG  1975-27.  40  Fed  Reg.  5U.S1 
I  Nov.  4,  1975). 

9.  Delegates  to  national  nominating  con- 
ventions; rules  on  contrlbuuons  and  expen- 
ditures, AG  1975-12.  40  Fee;.  Re^  55596 
iNov.  28,  1975)  . 

iO.  Conlribuliou  to  a  candidate  from 
inembeis  of  hij.  immediate  family  -overruled 
oy  the  Supreme  Court  islip  op  48.  n.  59). 
AG  1975-85.  40  Fed  Reg  .iBJ'Ji  i  L>c  1g! 
19-.5). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  dLscuss  t±ie  que.stion,s  which  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  congre^-sional  disapproval  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Election  Caniiiaign 
Act  of  1971. 

These  congressional  disappro\'Hi  pro- 
vision.s  aie  substantially  similar  to  many 


other  congressional  veto  proTlsions 
which  have  been  enacted  in  recent  years. 
I  understand  the  Senator's  argument  be- 
cause he  contends  that  we  do  not  invoke 
first  amendment  rights— that  was  as  I 
understood  it. 

Despite  the  frequent  use  of  congres- 
sional veto  provisions,  its  constitutional- 
ity has  never  been  directly  tested  in 
court. 

The  case  of  Buckley  against  Valeo  pre- 
sented perhaps  the  first  opportunity  for 
a  Federal  court  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  provisions.  In 
Buckley,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
rulemaking  provision  contained  in  2 
U.S.C.  438(c),  of  which  Uie  congressional 
veto  provision  constituted  a  large  part, 
was  squarely  before  the  Supreme  Court 
by  certified  question  from  the  court  of 
appeals.  The  constitutionality  of  the  two 
other  congi-esslonal  veto  provisions  con- 
tained in  sections  9009  and  9039  of  title 
26  had  not  been  challenged.  Despite  this 
opportunity,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Buckley  expressly  declined  to  decide 
whether  the  congressional  veto  device 
contained  in  2  U.S.C.  438(c)  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Court  stated  in  its  per 
curiam  opinion  tliat  "because  of  our 
holding  that  the  mamier  of  appointment 
of  the  membeis  of  the  Commission  pre- 
cludes them  from  exercising  the  rule- 
making powers  in  question,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  address  this  separate  chal- 
lenge here."  Buckley  against  Valeo,  slip 
opinion  at  page  134.  footnote  176. 

Justice  White,  concurring  in  this  part 
of  the  Court's  holding,  agreed  that  since 
the  manner  in  which  the  Conmiission's 
members  were  appointed  was  unconsti- 
tutional, the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  Commission  were  invalid  without 
regard  to  the  congressional  disapproval 
mechanism  set  out  under  section  438(c). 
Justice  White,  in  strongly  worded  dicta, 
indicated,  however,  that  if  the  members 
of  the  Commission  had  been  constitu- 
tionally appointed,  the  congressional 
disapproval  provisions  of  section  438  (c> 
of  title  2  would  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion. Justice  White  stated : 

I  am  also  of  the  view  that  the  otherwise 
valid  regulatory  power  of  a  propeily  created 
independent  agency  is  not  rendered  constitu- 
tionally Infirm,  as  violative  of  the  President's 
veto  po-vrcr,  by  a  statutory  provl.sion  subjfct- 
ing  agency  regulations  to  disapproval  by 
either  House  of  Congress.  For  a  bill  to  be- 
come law.  It  must  have  passed  twth  Houses 
and  be  signed  by  the  President  or  passed 
over  his  \'eto  Also,  everv  order,  resolution,  or 
vfi?  to  which  the  ccnctirrence  of  the  Senate 
and  Hoase  of  Representatives  may  be  neces- 
sary .is  likewise  subject  to  the  veto  power. 
tJnder  Section  438(c)  the  FEC's  regulations 
are  subject  to  disapproval;  taut  for  a  regu- 
lation to  become  effec-rivo,  neither  House 
need  approve  it.  pass  it,  or  take  any  action 
at  all  wiih  respect  to  it.  The  regulation  l>e- 
conips  effective  by  nonaction.  Tills  no  more 
invades  the  President's  powers  than  does  a 
regvilatlon  not  required  to  be  laid  before 
Congress.  Congressional  influence  over  the 
s\i>;stantlve  content  of  agency  regulation 
;nay  be  enhanced,  but  I  would  not  view  the 
power  of  eith'-T  House  to  disapprove  as  equlv- 
Ale.i;  to  legislation  or  to  an  order,  resol«(;lon, 
or  vote  requi'"lng  the  con'urrence  of  both 
Hou  ^s  ' 


In  terms  of  the  substantive  content  of 
r^Ulations  and  the  d«gre«  ot  Congressional 
Influence  over  agency  lawmaking,  i  do  not 
suggest  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  situation  where  regulations  are  subject 
to  disapproval  by  Congress  and  the  situa- 
tion where  the  agency  need  not  rim  the  con- 
gressional gantlet.  But  the  President's  veto 
power,  which  gives  him  an  Important  role 
m  the  legislative  prooess.  was  obviously  not 
considered  an  Inherently  executive  function. 
Nor  was  it£  principal  aim  to  provide  another 
check  against  poor  legislation.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  veto  power  appears  to  have 
been  to  shore  up  the  Executive  Branch  and 
to  provide  it  with  some  bargaining  and  sur- 
vival power  against  what  the  Pramers  feared 
would  be  the  overweening  power  of  leg- 
islators. As  Hamilton  said,  the  veto  power 
was  to  provide  a  defense  against  the  legis- 
lative departments'  intrusion  on  the  rights 
and  powers  of  other  departments;  without 
such  power,  'the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  might  speedily  come  to  be  blended 
in  the  same  hands." 

I  would  be  much  more  concerned  if  Con- 
gress purported  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
law  enforcement,  to  control  the  outcome  of 
particular  adjudications,  or  to  pre-empt  the 
President  .5  appointment  power;  but  in  the 
light  of  history  and  modern  reality,  the  pro- 
vision for  congressional  dlsi^jproval  of  agen- 
cy regulations  does  not  i^tpear  to  transgress 
the  constitutional  design,  at  least  where  the 
President  has  agreed  to  legislation  establish- 
ing the  disapproval  procedure  or  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  over  his  veto.  It  would 
be  considerably  different  If  Congress  Itself 
purported  to  ad(^t  and  pn^mund  regula- 
tions by  the  action  of  both  Houses.  But  here 
no  aciion  of  either  House  U  required  for  the 
agency  rule  to  go  Into  effect  and  the  veto 
power  of  the  President  does  not  appear  to 
be  implicated. 

Justice  White's  concurring  opinion  is 
the  strongest  judicial  declaration  to  date 
affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the 
congressional  veto  device. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  Justice  White's  position  is 
a  persuasive  one  and  I  think  it  certainly 
should  guide  us  somewhat  in  our  dis- 
tussion.s  here. 

With  respect  to  Senator  Aixsn's  re- 
marks about  the  chilling  effect  of  prior 
restraint,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  tliis 
would  create  a  chilling  effect  or  a  prior 
restraint  on  actions  of  an  individual,  and 
I  think  it  was  really  intended  that  way. 

I  think  what  we  were  trying  to  get  here 
weie  some  guidelines  upon  which  a  can- 
didate could  rely  without  having  to  go  to 
court  and  find  out  the  nature  of  a  de- 
claratory .iudgment,  or  othei*  type  of  re- 
lief, what  the  situation  was  intended  to 
be 

So  we  did  pi-ovide  that  advisory  opin- 
ions could  be  issued  by  the  YBC  and  that 
they  could  adopt  regulations  and  if  the 
Congress  did  not  disapprove  them,  tlien 
they  would  have  the  effect  of  law. 

Ill  is  is  similar  to  the  situation  at  IRS. 
IRS  adopts  regulations  all  of  the  time, 
as  do  many  other  agencies  <rf  govei"n- 
ment,  and  they  do  have  the  force  and 
elT^t  of  law,  once  they  go  through  the 
prescribed  process. 


Surely  tlie  challeii^er.-i  to  the  provislou 
for  <"  nxre-.sionMl  'Ji  <appro'.  iiI  do  not  mean 
ID     u-g     t   tliut    the   FEC'n   regulation^   nuisl 


become  effective  despite  the  disapproval  of 
one  Hoiise  or  the  other.  Disapproval  nullifies 
tlM  suggested  regulation  and  prevents  the 
occurrence  of  any  change  In  Hie  law.  Tlie 
i-egulation  in  void.  Nothing  I'emains  on  which 
the  veto  power  could  operate.  It  Is  as  though 
a  bill  pa'^sed  in  one  House  and  failed  in 
another. 
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So  I  sulnnU  41uit  vfaafc  «e  an  doiac 
here  Is  saying  that  the  OanmlMAon  has 
the  right  to  d*  these  thtnsB,  •ndtC'a 
person  then  wants  to  be  suMeeted  to 
the  chilling  effect,  that  Is  him  dedrfon. 
or  he  can  contest  the  matter  in  law,  if 
he  so  desires.  Ttue.  it  would  idaoe  a  bur- 
den on  him,  as  the  Senator  points  out, 
but  I  submit  that  the  regulations  them- 
.selves  ought  to  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law. 

I  must  say,  I  do  not  feel  as  strongly 
about  the  advisory  opinion  situation,  but 
the  regulations  themselves  ought  to  have 
Uie  force  and  effect  of  law  because  that 
is  wliat  we  have  said  the  legal  effect  is, 
once  we  do  not  override  them,  when  th^ 
present  them  to  the  Congress. 

Now,  once  a  rule  or  regulation  has 
come  to  Congress,  and  been  prescribed 
by  the  Commiasion,  then  it  should,  in 
my  Judgment,  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law. 

Of  course,  it  could  be  challenged  later 
in  a  court  proceeding  on  the  ground  it 
had  exceeded  the  language  intended  in 
the  statute.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
about  it  that  the  Senator  does  not  like. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  amendmoit 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  provide  that  such 
a  rule  and  regulation  would  not  have  the 
force  of  law  and  is.  thus,  contrary  to 
Congress  intent  in  enacting  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act. 

We  went  further  in  this  bUl,  S.  3065. 
than  in  the  initial  act  we  passed  be- 
cause we  have  said  here  that  we  wanted 
to  restrict,  perhaps,  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions somewhat.  We  said  that  every  ad- 
visory opinion  of  general  appllcabilitF 
then  had  to  be  proposed  to  t&e  Congress 
in  the  nature  of  a  regulation  so  that 
Congress  could  act  on  it.  or  fail  to  act  on 
it,  as  it  saw  fit.  But  we  did  not  require 
this,  of  course,  with  respect  to  the  advi- 
sory opinion  peculiar  to  a  problem  di  a 
particular  individual,  a  particular  candi- 
date, or  a  committee,  or  someone  else. 
Only  where  they  are  of  general  applica- 
bility, did  we  provide  the  requirement 
that  they  have  to  come  up  here. 

So  I  find  some  trouble  with  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  as  it  is  pn^oeed  here. 

I  may  say  that  I  would  find  less  trouble 
with  it  if  he  were  to  eliminate  the  regu- 
lation part  of  It,  although  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  support  him  even  then. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  re- 
quirement of  S.  3065,  that  advisory  opin- 
ions of  general  applicability  be  promtd- 
gated  as  ndes  and  regulations  by  the 
Commission,  wUl  certainly  serve  to  limit 
what  has  heretofore  becsi  an  eztrandy 
large  number  of  Commission  lntmM«ta- 
tions  of  the  act  which  do  not  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  advisory 
interpretations  have  the  force  or  effect 
of  the  law. 

■\s  a  result  of  this  provision  which  is 
in  .section  107(b)  of  S.  3085  on  pages  18 
and  19  of  the  bill,  the  large  majority  of 
the  Commission's  future  public  Interpre- 
I'itions  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  will  be  in  the  form  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations subject  to  congressional  review 
and  having  the  force  and  iefftet  of  law 
when  they  are  finally  prescribed. 


For  the  above  reasons,  I  would  have 
to  oppose  this  particular  amendment. 

Ux.JilIMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Gbalman. 

The  Court  did  find  it  unnecessary'  to 
pass  on  the  legislative  veto  issue,  as 
such,  since,  as  I  liave  said,  it  hdd  the 
Commissicm's  rulemaking  power  uncon- 
stitutional because  of  the  appointment 
method. 

The  Senator  has  cited  the  oriuion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Byron  White,  and  it  is  a  very 
fine  opinion.  I  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing that  he  said,  and  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily draw  the  conclusion  from  it  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  drawn. 

The  Court's  opinion,  not  the  concur- 
ring opinion  but  the  Court's  opinion, 
contains  a  lengthy  footnote  which  care- 
fully outlined  the  legislative  veto  ques- 
tion and  expressly  left  it  open.  In  that 
footnote,  the  Court  cited  two  law  review 
articles  which  argued  that  the  legislative 
veto  is  unconstitutional. 

I  feel  as  much  comfort  can  be  drawn 
from  that  fact  in  the  court's  opinion 
citing  two  law  review  articles  that  held 
that  the  veto  power  was  unconstitutional. 
I  would  draw  as  much  comfort  from  that 
circumstance  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tar  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Justice  White's 
concurring  opinion. 

Why  did  they  put  those  law  review 
articles  in  the  footnote?  Why  did  they 
refer  to  them  if  they  did  not  expressly 
concur  in  the  reasoning  of  those  law  re- 
view articles? 

The  other  strong  intimation  in  the 
Court's  (pinion  in  the  Buckley  case  is 
that  the  legislative  veto  provision  of 
this  statute  will  be  held  unconstitutional 
when  the  question  comes  before  the 
Court.  The  Court  rec(^nized  that  the 
Commission  performed  as  a  legislative 
agency  because  of  the  appointment 
method.  That  was  the  full  gist  of  the 
case,  that  this  is  a  legislative  agency 
performing  executive  duty.  That  is  the 
reason  the  Commission  was  tiirown  out. 
If  it  had  just  been  called  on  to  carry  out 
legislative  functions,  it  would  not  have 
bem  stricken  down.  But  since  it  had  to 
carry  out  executive  functions,  then  the 
method  of  setting  it  up.  four  named  by 
the  Congress  and  two  by  the  President, 
did  make  that  unconstitutimial. 

So  recognizing  the  Commission  as  a 
legislative  agency,  that  the  Commission 
could  iux>perly  exercise  any  powers  which 
Congress  could  exercise  directly  or 
through  one  of  its  committees,  the  Court 
squarely  held  that  ndemaking  is  not 
such  a  power.  The  making  of  rules  is  not 
a  congressional  power  that  this  Commis- 
sion could  exercise. 

That  being  the  case,  it  held  that  Con- 
gress cannot  make  campaign  rules 
through  the  instrument  of  a  legislative 
agency. 

I  find  it  hard  to  see  how  the  Court  could 
avoid  holding  that  direct  participation  by 
the  Congress  in  a  rulemaking  process 
through  the  legislative  veto  is  likewise 
unconstitutional. 

Let  us  analyze  that  again.  The  Com- 
mission, being  a  congressional  agency, 
could  not  make  rules.  So  ff  the  Cmgress 
could  not  make  rules,  then  the  Commis- 
sion making  rules  and  having  them  ap- 
proved and  not  stricken  down  by  the 


Congress  would  also  be  something  that 
they  could  not  do. 

Since,  under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
the  Congress  cannot  make  rules  as  to 
how  campaigns  shall  be  conducted,  the 
Ccnnmlsslon  cannot  do  that  throui^  the 
instrument  of  a  legislative  agency. 

If  the  Commission  should  come  up  with 
a  rule  that  went  beyond  the  statute  as 
seen  by  everyone,  and  then  Congress  re- 
fuses to  veto  that  rule,  the  chairman 
would  have  that  rule  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  That  is  where  I  disagree. 
It  should  not  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law. 

In  a  proceeding  against  some  person, 
not  necessarily  a  candidate  but  against 
some  person,  who  has  disagreed  with  the 
Commission  and  felt  that  the  law  made 
some  other  provision,  that  person  should 
have  the  right  to  act  as  his  reasoning  and 
his  imderstanding'  dictated  with  regard 
to  what  the  law  is,  and  he  should  not  be 
met  with  a  regulation  having  the  force 
and  effect  fA  law. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  make  the  law  control,  make  the 
statute  enacted  by  Congress  be  the 
criterion  or  the  guidelhie,  and  not  have 
to  face  a  ruling  or  a  regulation  of  the 
Commission. 

Every  act  of  Congress  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  his  approval 
or  disapproval  by  veto.  But  in  the  broad 
area  of  the  campaign  law  if  it  is  per- 
mitted, as  would  be  permitted  without 
this  amendment,  for  the  commission  to 
go  beyond  the  statute  and  then  have 
Congress,  in  effect,  endorse  that  action 
by  not  itself  vetoing  that  provision  or 
that  regulation,  we  would  have  the  Con- 
gress and  this  agency  having  the  right, 
to  make  law  because  it  Is  not  provided 
that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 

Under  this  amendment,  imder  any 
proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a 
person  for  violating  the  provisions  of  a 
law,  what  would  control  would  be  the 
law  itself,  not  scHne  interpretation  placed 
on  the  law  by  a  nonjudicial  body.  All  it 
would  provide  is  that  the  law  will  con- 
trol, not  the  Commissicm's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law. 

If  that  is  not  the  rule,  if  these  regula- 
tions are  given  the  force  and  effect  of 
law,  what  would  they  charge  a  man 
with?  Would  they  chwge  him  with  vio- 
lating the  law.  or  violating  a  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  CcMnmission?  And  is 
that  violating  the  law,  (V  is  it  violating 
a  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission? 
Wliat  are  you  going  to  charge  the  man 
with? 

What  ought  to  be  charged  is  that  he 
violated  the  law.  Now,  on  the  first 
amendment  right  of  free  expression,  free 
speech,  if  the  Commission  has  promul- 
gated rules  and  regulations  either  stat- 
ing how  they  Interpret  the  law  or  mak- 
ing new  law,  John  Q.  Citizen  would  cer- 
tainly feel  that  the  cards  were  stacked 
agaliist  him  if  he,  not;  agreeing  wltii  that 
interpretation  but  relying  on  the  express 
wording  of  the  statute,  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  his  interpretation  of  the  statute 
and  then,  when  he  is  hauled  into  court, 
he  is  confronted  not  with  the  law  Itself, 
not  with  the  statute,  but  he  is  con- 
fronted, as  having  the  force  and  effect 
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of  law,  with  some  rule  or  regulation  that 
the  Commission  has  dreamed  up  that 
may  go  beymid  the  law. 

So  all  this  amendment  would  do.  Mr. 
President,  is  have  the  law.  the  statute, 
control  a  person's  actions,  and  not  have 
government  by  commission  and  commis- 
sion rule  and  regulation. 

There  is  an  important  constitutional 
question  involved  which  could  be  solved 
by  adopting  this  amendment.  And  I  am 
not  relying  merely  on  my  judgment,  be- 
cause I  have  not  made  a  suflScient  study, 
but  the  leading  attorney  in  the  case  of 
the  plaintiffs  who  carried  this  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  case  of  Buckley 
against  Valeo,  has  suggested  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  submitted  for  the 
record  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. 

I  believe  by  adopting  the  amendment 
we  can  preclude  the  possibility  of  an- 
other constitutional  crisis  requiring 
Congress  to  act  again  in  this  area.  But 
it  will  certainly  go  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  if  we  are  allowing  the  Commission 
to  make  law  to  exercise  prior  restraint 
on  a  citizen's  first  amendment  rights 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
of  speech,  then  we  will  just  have  to 
face  it 

We  were  assured  that  all  of  these  limi- 
tatloiu  that  the  election  law  provided 
<Ud  not  violate  constitutional  provisions, 
but  here  we  are,  worlung  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  suggest  that  the  way  to  prevent 
that  at  this  particular  point  would  be 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Laxali).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesicient,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  certainly  makes  an 
interesting  point  in  terms  of  first  amend- 
ment principles  that  may  be  considered 
to  be  involved.  But  I  think  the  effect  of 
the  amendment,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted, 
would  be  to  so  weaken  the  commission 
that  it  would  not  have  the  enforcement 
powers  that  certainly  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  intended  for  it 
when  the  legislation  was  originally 
passed.  Or,  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  we  will  be  saying 
that  the  Commission's  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  their  advisory  opinions,  have 
no  standing  in  law,  that  they  can  be  vio- 
lated by  anyone  without  fear  of  penalty. 
That  is  the  way  I  interpret  the  amend- 
ment. 

Rules  and  regulation.s  are  written  bj' 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  to  pro- 
vide a  practical  explanation  of  campaign 
law.  We  have  to  have  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  law.  Furthermore, 
these  rules  and  regulations,  along  with 
the  advisory  opinions  that  are  of  general 
apphcability,  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, where  they  can  be  vetoed  by  either 
House.  That  is  a  requirement  of  the 
law.  There  are,  therefore,  very  adequate 
checks  on  the  content  of  those  rules  and 
regulations,  to  make  sure  that  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  agree 
that  they  are  consistent  with  the  law  as 
we  intended. 

However,  the  Allen  amendment  would 


render  those  rules  and  regulottois  es- 
sentiaUy  meaningless.  TUs  would  repre- 
sent an  unprecedented  restriction  on  the 
rulemaking  authority  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  would  open,  I  ililnk,  many 
serious  problems.  Such  a  restrlctloa 
would  be  entirely  new  in  government  as 
far  as  I  know.  No  such  restriction  exists 
on  any  other  tadependent  agency, 
whether  it  may  or  may  not  have  some 
effect  on  first  amendment  principles. 

Specifically  with  respect  to  advls<Hy 
opinions,  I  think  the  Senate  knows  well 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  S.  3065  which 
states  that  if  a  person  is  in  compliance 
with  an  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Commission  on  his  or  her  request,  that 
person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  of  any 
violation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  would  not  disturb 
that  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well.  I  know  it  would  not 
disturb  the  provision,  but  are  we  now  to 
say  also  that  a  person  is  to  be  presumed 
innocent  if  he  Is  in  violation  of  such  an 
advisory  opinion?  Clearly  that  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

If  you  ask  for  an  advisory  opinion  and 
get  one — let  us  suppose  that  any  one  of 
us,  as  a  candidate,  goes  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  we  say  we  want  an  advisory 
opinion  on  this,  and  we  receive  one,  and 
then  violate  it;  we  say,  "We  have  an 
advisory  opinion,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  live  by  that."  That  has  no  standing  in 
law  as  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Let  me  try  to  summarize  very  briefly 
what  I  am  saymg.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  basic 
rule  of  law  that  a  rule  issued  by  any 
agency  acting  consistent  with  statutory 
law  has  the  force  of  law.  If  we  undermine 
that  principle  of  law,  and  say  that  rules 
and  regulations  have  no  standing,  that 
they  do  not  have  the  force  of  law,  then 
certainly  we  could  not  continue  to  oper- 
ate this  Government. 

Second,  that  rule  is  especially  applica- 
ble here,  because  a  rule  issued  by  the 
Commission  would  become  effective  only 
if  Congress  does  not  veto  it.  Thus  the 
possibility  of  rules  that  are  not  consist- 
ent with  congressional  intent  is  not  even 
present.  If  a  rule  is  not  consistent  with 
congressional  intent,  then  we  have  the 
power  to  veto  it;  so  clearly  it  is  the  con- 
Kressional  intent  to  allow  that  regulation 
to  stand  if  we  do  not  act 

Third,  I  believe  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  permit  a  person  to  violate 
with  impunity  an  advisory  opinion  that 
tliat  person  sought.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  advisory  opinion  is  also  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  matter. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  reject 
this  amendment,  and  I  say  again,  if  we 
do  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will  be 
saying  that  the  Election  Commission 
rules  and  regulations  and  advisory  opin- 
ions have  no  standing  in  law.  cannot 
even  be  introduced  in  evidence,  and  that 
they  can  be  violated  with  impunity  and 
without  fear  of  pensdty.  That  would  sim- 
ply vmdermine  the  whole  concept  of  en- 
forcement under  the  Election  Commis- 
sion that  we  have  created. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  undermine  the  Commission's  rules  and 


regulatioDs  and  that  they  eould  be  vio- 
lated with  impanltr- 

I  ttilak  the  dMlnsuisbed  Senator  has 
overstepped  the  real  meaning  of  the 
amendment.  Certainly,  it  would  not  al- 
low anyone  to  vltdate  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  OMnmisskm  with  impunity 
as  long  as  they  violated  the  law  itself. 

He  spoke  of  the  right  to  get  an  ad- 
visory opinion  and  then  go  against  that 
opinion  if  the  person  so  desired.  There 
is  nothing  strange  about  that,  because  a 
person  might  request  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, being  sure  in  his  own  mind  of  what 
the  statute  provides,  and  then,  if  the 
advisory  opinion  should  be  such  that  it 
was  not  in  line  with  his  thinking,  he 
would  have  a  right  to  go  aoeording  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  law.  If  he  were 
right  m  his  interpretatioa  of  the  law, 
then  he  could  not  be  suoeessfully  prose- 
cuted. But  if  the  Commission  were  right 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  law,  then  he 
could  be  successfully  prosecuted. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  ssdd,  "Now  we  interivet  this  law 
to  mean  thus  and  so."  under  the  present 
law  and  under  the  bill,  that  ruling  or 
that  regulation  would  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  in  a  proceeding  agSLinst  the 
person.  But  imder  the  amendment,  the 
ruling  or  regulaticm  of  the  Commission 
would  not  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law.  The  law  itself  would  be  all  that 
would  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

So  if  the  law  is  violated,  (me  would 
not  need  the  Commission  to  say  that  the 
law  has  been  violated.  Tlie  court  would 
reach  that  decision  and  make  that  inter- 
pretatirai,  without  having  to  lean  tm  the 
interpretation  oS.  a  nonjudicial  body,  a 
body  under  the  complete  control  or  un- 
der a  great  contrvd  of  Congress  and  un- 
der complete  control  of  Congress  as  to 
any  regulations  or  rules  that  it  might 
adopt. 

The  present  statute  does  have  this 
provision  allowing  a  person  to  obtain  an 
advisory  (pinion,  and  it  protects  that  cit- 
izen throuc^h  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
Commission's  advisory  opinion.  This 
amendment  does  not  have  any  effect  on 
that.  A  person  would  be  protected  in  fol- 
lowing the  advisory  opinion. 

This  is  a  good  provision  and  should 
be  retained.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  a 
further  provision  to  protect  a  citizen  who 
disagrees  with  a  Commission  pronounce- 
ment. Surely  any  citizen  has  a  right  to 
disagree  with  the  Commission.  I  am  sug- 
gesting a  further  provision  to  protect  a 
citizen  who.  because  he  disagrees  witli 
the  Commission  pronouncement,  chooses 
to  act  in  disregard  of  it  and  finds  himself 
the  object  of  proceedings.  Such  a  person, 
of  course,  must  take  his  chances  that  a 
court  will  decide  independently  that  his 
actions  violated  the  statute.  So  if  he  is 
wrong  in  his  interpretation,  he  is  going 
to  be  convicted. 

But  he  should  not  be  made  worse  off 
and,  in  effect,  forced  to  bow  to  whatever 
restrictions  the  Commission  chooses  to 
place  upon  him  because  of  the  danger 
that  a  court  will  be  Influenced  by  the  po- 
sition the  Commission  has  taken. 

So,  as  long  as  the  people  agree  with 
the  Commission's  interpretation,  these 
rules  and  regulations  will  have  consid- 
erable effect,  and  they  will  have  an  ad- 
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verse  effect^  too,  by  resulting  in  or  caus- 
ing an  inhibition  asalnst  the  eKercise  of 
first  amenAnent  il^ts  of  freedom  of  ez- 
pi-ession,  or  freedom  of  speech,  in  many 

areas  of  activity. 

Only  by  such  a  solution  can  Congress 
prevent  the  C(Mnmission  fr<Hn  operating 
as  it  has,  perhaps  unavoidably  in  the 
past,  and  that  is  as  a  czar  over  the  entire 
political  process  whose  every  view  has 
the  force  of  law  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Only  thi]s  can  citizens  be  permitted 
their  constitutional  rie^t  to  disagree 
with  the  Commission,  to  act  on  that  dis- 
agreement, and  to  take  their  chances 
with  the  statute  as  Congress  wrote  it 
and  enacted  it 

"Hie  1974  act  did  impose  one  very  sub- 
stantial restraint  on  the  Commission; 
that  is,  the  power  of  either  House  of 
Congress  to  veto  the  Commission's 
regulations.  While  the  restraints  I  have 
suggested  are  appropriate,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  constitutionality.  The  legislative 
veto  is  an  inappropriate  and  very  prob- 
ably imconstitutional  restraint  and 
should  be  excluded  from  any  new  legisla- 
tion, if  the  Commission  is  to  be  given 
rulemaking  power  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  resrfnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amentteaent  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  najrs  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  DmtKiN),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkc)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holuncs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
\oting,  the  Senate  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota    (Mr.    Yomfc)    are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  VKm.ont  (Mr.  Sxaitoss)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness. 

Tta  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23, 
nays  65,  as  follows : 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  73  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Allen 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Btflmnn 

Hatfield 

WiUlamL 

Bytd, 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    HruBka 

Stennls 

Ctirtia 

Huddleston 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

Vannln 

Lons 

Tower 

Gam 

McClnllan 

Goldwater 

McClure 
NAYS— 65 

Abourezk 

Ford 

Muskie 

Baker 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayb 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

BeaU 

Hart,  Gary 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

PeU 

Blden 

HaskAU 

Percy 

Brock 

Hatha  way 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Ribiooff 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Chiles 

MagnuBon 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Cranston 

McGee 

Symington 

Culyer 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Domenici 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Bagleton 

Montoya 

Williams 

Fong 

Morgan 

NOT  VCI'INO— 12 

Buckley 

HoUinRn 

Moss 

Church 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Durklu 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Young 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Richard  Arnold,  one  of  my 
staff,  be  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1437,     AS     MODIFIED 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1437,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickeb)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  1437, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  61.  after  line  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TEBMINATION  OF  PUBLIC  FINANCING 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Subtitle  H  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  financing 
of  Presidential  election  campaigns)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  (1)  Part  vni  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 61  of  such  Code  (relating  to  designation 


of  Income  tax  payments  to  Presidential  elec- 
tion rampalgn  fmul)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  TIM  tabl«  of  parts  for  wash.  nitMdiapter 
Is  amended  by  strildiig  out  the  Item  relating 
topartyiZL 

(c)  (1)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a) 
takes  effect  on  January  l.  1979,  except  that 
such  r^>eal  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require  repay- 
ments from  candidates  luider  section  9007 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
(relating  to  repajrmenta) . 

(2)  The  repeal  and  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1978. 

(d)  The  repeal  and  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect 
unless,  before  January  1,  1979.  the  Congress 
by  law  determines  that  the  rqieals  and 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
take  effect. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKKR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  repeal  those  sections 
of  the  law  ti^ch  created  the  tax  check- 
off system  and  the  public  financing  of 
Presidential  campaigns.  It  would  not — 
and  I  underline  "not" — affect  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1976.  The  amend- 
ment calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
checkoff  syston  after  taxable  years  1978, 
and  the  termination  of  public  financing 
effective  January  1,  1979  unless  the  95th 
Congress  reexunines  and  reenacts  the 
pidslic  financing  concept. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend. 

Let  us  have  order  in  the  Chamber, 
please,  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  YTELCEER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Ira  Shapiro  of 
my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  votes  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  several 
of  my  colleagues  have  suggesrted  a  new 
approach  in  determining  whether  indi- 
vidual Federal  programs  are  effectively 
spending  the  taxpajrers'  dollars. 

Through  a  zero-base  review  pro- 
cedure— ^what  is  also  known  as  zero 
budget — each  program  on  a  regular 
basis,  would  require  a  new  authorization 
by  the  Congress.  Their  budget  would  be 
zero  and  the  (Congress  would  have  to 
justify  each  dollar  expended  for  a  par- 
ticular project. 

In  essence,  the  modified  amendment  I 
offer  today  would  require  the  Congress 
to  go  through  a  similar  procedure  with 
respect  to  public  financing  for  poUtical 
campaigns. 

My  amendment  would  terminate  pub- 
lic financing  of  Presidential  campaigns 
as  of  January  1,  1979,  unless  Congress 
acts  prior  to  that  date  to  extend  this 
program. 

Thus,  after  witnessing  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  act  in  1976,  the  95th  Con- 
gress would  be  fOTced  to  evaluate  public 
financing    of    Presidential    campaigns. 
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After  hearing  a  wide  spectrum  of  view- 
points and  reviewing  the  facts.  Congress 
would  determine  whether  public  flnanc- 
in;^  was  a  wise  expenditure  of  public 
funds;  indeed,  whether  or  not  It  Is  a 
wis?  :x)licy;  whether  it  met  the  cam- 
raisin  reform  objectives,  and  whether  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  continue  this 
program.  ^ 

Such  a  scrutiny  is  healthy.  Too  mnny 
riogr.-inis  are  placed  on  an  auiomalic 
pilot  and  pre  free  from  congres.sional 
review.  This  Senator  has  serious  reserva- 
tions about  public  flmncing.  Many  of 
our  colleagues  think  the  sy."5tem  sliould 
'03  fundamentally  altered.  My  amend- 
ment will  insure  a  forum  for  debate. 
After  taxpayers  pay  for  the  ride  in  the 
1976  elections.  Congress  will  deteniiine 
v.hether  it  is  worth  the  trip. 

Let  me  give  an  example  as  to  the  type 
ol  debate  I  think  should  take  place  in 
this  area. 

I  understand  the  motivation  behind 
public  financing.  It  was  dermr-d  a  re- 
form measure  to  reduce  tlie  rcle  of 
money  in  the  American  political  process. 
and  to  dimini.«h  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  course  of  an  election.  But 
I  suggest  that,  in  effect,  ell  we  did  w^.eu 
we  enacted  public  financing  was  to  ac- 
cept the  problem  and  merely  find  a  way 
to  finance  it. 

What  am  I  talkiue  abuut  here?  I  am 
specifically  saying  tliat  the  rea.-.on  why 
so  much  money  is  expended  is  the  length 
of  our  political  campaigns. 

Why  then  did  we  not  attack  tlie  basic 
problem,  i-educe  the  time?  Because,  in- 
deed, if  we  had  done  that,  ue  v.ouid  have 
reduced  the  funds  to  be  expended.  In- 
stead, we  accept  tlie  inordinately  long 
length  of  campaign  time. 

Believe  me.  unless  the  funds  are  com- 
ing from  some  source  other  than  indi- 
viduals, it  does  demand  a  sort  of  financ- 
ing scheme. 

This  is  the  type  of  debate  that  .should 
be  taking  place  and.  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  will  take  place  after  we  have 
had  an  experience  with  public  financ- 
ini?. 

I  want  to  see  this  legislation  Pi.-.srd — 
I  wpnt  to  make  that  point  clear.  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  system  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  1976  campaign.  I  think  It 
v.ouid  be  a  big  mistake  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate or  the  Congress  or  anyone  else  to 
delay  S.  3065  so  that  we  would  have  only 
f,one  half  way  with  this  public  financinc 
system  during  tlie  course  of  thf  1976 
Fiesidential  election  campaign. 

Let  it  run  all  the  way  and  see  how  it 
looks.  I  am  all  for  that.  But  I  am  also 
c  ailing  for  a  review  before  we  automati- 
cally renew  our  license  to  dip  intD  the 
U  S.  Treasury. 

From  the  start.  I  have  believed  that 
Piblic  financing  was  a  mistake.  This  pro- 
posal reflects  my  long-held  belief  ihp.t 
put'iic  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
jiaigns  rather  than  being  a  reform  is  a 
dangerous  step  toward  decontrol  of  the 
rtdjral  Government,  and  decontrol  in 
the  sense  of  the  control  exercised  over  us 
by  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  the  Con- 
gie.'ss  enacted  campaign  reform  legisla- 


tion calling  for  direct  Federal  subsidies 
to  Presidential  candidates.  However, 
that  accommodates  rather  than  elimi- 
nates the  problem.  The  problem  Is  long 
time  tran.slating  into  biR  money.  Public 
financing  only  pays  the  blackmah  im- 
posed by  that  .-in. 

Matching  funds  have  kri}t  flounder- 
ing Pre.'-id"ntial  campaigns  afloat  beyond 
tlKir  time.  They  hu\e  allowed  one  issue 
candidates  and  those  with  only  a  mar- 
ginal chance  of  .success  to  overspend 
their  budgets,  knowing  a  taxpayer  bo- 
nanz.1.  waited  in  the  wings  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, allowing  tiif  Federal  Oo.einment 
to  bankroll  everybody  who  w-nts  to  be 
President  i.-  a  subsidy  that  can  only  sap 
the  vitality  of  a  fre?  .society  whose  cx- 
"■■'.'llcnce  depends  on  the  survival  of  the 
rirt:\;t  ideas. 

One  mea>ure  of  a  candidate  is  his  or 
her  5>bilitv  to  generate  contributions  for 
public  office.  Candidates  ,-hoiik!  .sel'  their 
ideas  to  win,  not  just  be  a  warm  body 
and  rely  on  the  Feder-U  dole.  Worse, 
public  financing  ftivcs  Congress  control 
oi  the  campaiiTi  w.ir  chests  of  Presiden- 
tial chDllpnP'ers.  The  Campait^n  Reform 
Act  was  drafted  in  1974.  with  the  Con- 
tress  pnd  Wliite  Hou.se  controlled  by 
QifTerent  parties.  Under  these  circum- 
si-j^nces.  each  candidate  of  a  major  po- 
litical party  would  receive  S20  millun 
in  a  general  election.  Were  tlie  Nation 
tr.  eleci  a  President  with  a  larR>,'  major- 
itv  of  his  ov.n  party  in  the  Cor.gress  v.ho 
can  say  that  the  form.ula  for  allocating 
f  ii.-id.-  would  remain  the  same?  And  what 
of  enforcement'.^  Onco  we  hand  the  Con- 
gross  the  political  purse  strings,  the  peo- 
l>le  will  no  longer  have  the  final  say.  In- 
stead. pc.Iitici.ms  will  be  monitorinr  poli- 
ticians. And  that  i.s  not  a  heiltliy  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pic'ident.  the  daniJer."^  of  public 
fip.aacinK  were  recognized  by  the  ma- 
'onty  of  th2  Watergate  Committee  when 
they  oppo.iod  enactment  of  that  decision. 
Ill  a  brief  filed  by  the  appellants  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  James  L. 
Buckley  against  FrancLs  R.  Valeo.  these 
dangers  were  clearly  described: 

Grave  fiangei;,  to  the  future  of  deiaocratlc 
Loseijcmeiit  result  from  direct  payments  to 
parties  Biid  randldiite?  Dfrnnrracy  depends 
largely  or.  free  political  competition  .^nd  tl.e 
freedom  to  form.  Join  or  leave  politli-al  or- 
;.a:iiZ3tions.  Once  a  party  becomes  officially 
sponsored  by  the  governmtnt  or  government 
leglus  to  determine  the  al'ocatlon  of  po- 
litical resources,  that  freedom  is  endaiii;ered 

The  experiei^cc  to  dat»  with  the  tax 
checkoff  to  finance  Prp<idcntial  cpiu- 
paign  funds,  indicates  little  interest  and 
entiius'.asm  amon.;;  the  people.  Only  10 
percent  of  the  taxi)avei.s  cho.-e  to  direct 
Ihe  SI  of  their  ta>ps  ov.ed  for  1972  to  the 
campaign  fund.  The  total  amount  desig- 
nated for  197-2  was  $12.9  million  For  t'le 
taxable  year  1973.  approximately  14  per- 
cent of  tlie  taxpayers  exerci.sed  this 
option,  accounting  for  .$17.3  million 
Approximately  20  perter.t  of  the  tax- 
payers submitting  returns  for  1974  fun- 
neled  moneys  into  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign fund.  The  total  amount  for  that 
year  was  $31.9  million.  As  of  February  25. 
1976,  approximately  $6  1  milhon  lias  been 
accumulated,  Tlie  total  fimds  received 
^ince  1971  Is  approximately  $68  million. 


With  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  saying  no  to  checkoffs.  It  is  time 
the  Congress  reexamined  the  policy  of 
paying  checks  out  to  Presidential  can- 
didates. 

I  tmderstand  that  there  are  those  who 
would  want  to  extend  the  Federal  financ- 
ing principle  to  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional campaigns.  Then  how  long  will  it 
be  before  nondeslgnated  general  funds 
are  used  when  indeed  the  pot  becomes 
too  trnr.U  for  the  numbers  de.siring  to 
nm  or  participate? 

I  confess  tliat  with  t.oday's  myriad  of 
unresolved  needs,  I  find  financing  politi- 
cal campaigns  rather  far  down  on  my 
priority  hst  If  we  have  become  so  devoid 
of  initiative,  ideas,  and  courage  that  the 
Ameiican  people  are  walking  away  from 
today's  politicians,  then  it  is  time  to  get 
out,  rather  than  to  monetarily  assure  a 
continued  presence.  If  we  want  to  reduce 
the  lole  rf  money  in  politics,  reduce  the 
time  01  i)oliticking.  In  so  doing  we  will 
preserve  the  rights  of  Americans,  while 
fretting  i:Liter  men  and  women  to  serve. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  comment 
tliat  in  fact  these  are  not  general  funds, 
that  thee  are  designated  by  various 
taxpayer.". 

Well.  now.  let  us  examine  that  just 
for  a  minute.  I  do  not  have  the  right, 
neither  does  any  American  taxpayer,  to 
designate  that  a  certain  amount  of  my 
tax  shall  go  to  HUD,  or  that  a  certain 
amount  of  my  tax  shall  go  to  Defense. 
So.  in  eSecL.  we  are  giving  a  special  priv- 
iltf^e  here.  It  is  money  that  does  come 
out  of  the  general  fund.  It  is  money  not 
going  into  the  general  fund  but,  rather, 
into  the  business  of  politics  and  financ- 
ing of  campaigns. 

I  think,  and  this  is  all  the  amendment 
is  stating,  that  if  we  are  going  to  take 
this  step,  both  in  the  sense  of  its  effec- 
tiveness in  reducing  the  ills  of  our  politi- 
cal system  and  in  the  sense  of  what  it 
does  to  the  basic  rights  of  American.'^, 
this  is  somethhig  we  should  tred  into 
with  a  li;;ht  step.  It  makes  eminent  senre 
to  examine  our  experience,  as  we  will 
the  expeiience  of  the  election  of  1976, 
before  we  impose  such  a  system  forever 
on  the  American  people.  It  would  be  very 
hypocritical,  indeed,  for  this  Congress  to 
demand  a  zero  budget-type  base  for  al! 
the  other  agencies  and  programs  of  Gov- 
ernrrent  if  we  arc  not  v.illing  to  do  it  lo 
ourselves. 

I  hope  tile  American  pe-;ple  undei- 
.siand  v.iiat  is  at  Lssue  here.  I  have  al- 
wav.s  thoroughly  objected  to  this  public 
financing  being  labeled  as  Watergate  re- 
form. It  was  no  such  thing.  It  has  no  re- 
!  Ttionship  ;c  the  facts  of  Executive  r'bu.-c. 
no  relationship  whatsoever.  Indeed,  v  hat 
wo  liave  done  with  this  type  of  reform  is 
to  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  ilio 
Executive:  more  power  ir.to  the  hands 
OI  tile  Consi  e.ss. 

One  thing  the  American  peoph-  .«iill 
have  to  themselves  is  their  vote,  their 
support,  their  contributions.  This  i.s  their 
one  che;k  on  the  Government,  and  it  is 
one  thiU  1  feel  they  shculd  prcsen-e.  But 
certainly,  since  the  Congress,  the  repr^^- 
sentaiivcs  of  the  people,  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  give  a  new  system  a  chance, 
let  us  try  it  out,  but  then  let  us  put  an 
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affirmative  responsibility  oa  our  should- 
ers to  Justify  lis  contlmied  ertstenre. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  fhat  the 
Senate  would  rise  to  support  this  mcM- 
ure  because,  in  effect,  it  means  that  we 
are  not  afraid  to  challenge  oundves: 
that  we  can  stand  up  to  ttie  arguments 
of  logic,  that  which  tests  our  ability,  tests 
the  record  of  oiu:  perframanee,  and  that 
we  are  just  not  here  because  the  law  says 
we  are  here,  but,  rather,  that  we  are 
here  on  the  basis  of  our  abilities. 

This  is,  to  me,  very  important  In  the 
total  conc^t  of  this  democracy. 

I  repeat  to  my  colleagues  it  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  present  Presidential 
campaign,  but  as  far  as  the  continuation 
of  this  public  financing  system  it  does 
demand  that  the  facts  and  the  experi- 
ence Justify  its  continuation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Bfr.  President,  we  have 
gone  up  the  hUl  and  down  the  hill  on 
this  particular  Issue.  I  submit  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  his  position  clear.  I  think 
his  position  was  clear  before,  that  he  is 
opposed  to  public  financing.  What  he  is 
doing  here  is  going  through  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  reverse.  He  is  saying  if  his 
amendment  is  passed,  that  the  public 
financing  provision  would  be  repealed 
unless  Congress,  b^ore  a  certain  date, 
takes  action  to  say  that  it  is  not  Tepealed. 

II  he  wants  to  rqieal  it,  all  he  would 
have  to  do  is  propose  legislation  next 
year  that  would  repeal  the  public  financ- 
ing provisimi,  have  hearings  on  it  and 
make  that  determination,  instead  of 
doing  it  in  the  reverse  of  the  legislative 
process. 

We  argued  this  matter  very  thorou^ily 
before,  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have 
financing  of  Presidential  races.  There  are 
many  people  who  feel  we  ought  to  go  far 
beyond  that.  I  sat  through  we^s  of  hear- 
ings, of  floor  consideration,  and  consid- 
eration in  the  conferoice  committee  on 
this  Issue.  I  hope  we  will  not  go  back  and 
start  it  all  ovtf  again,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  ready  to  have  a  vote  on  this  issue 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  impose  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  review.  In  the  smse  that 
this  affects  politicians,  clearly,  I  think, 
there  is  an  added  burden  placed  on  each 
Senator  to  Justify  the  expenditure  of 
these  moneys.  We  have  devised  some- 
thing for  our  own  benefit.  This  is  money 
that  would  be  available  for  other  pro- 
grcuns,  except  that  we  have  allowed  it 
to  be  available  to  ourselves. 

We  ask  everybody  to  justify  their  ac- 
tions and  their  programs.  It  seems  to  me 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
justify  our  expenditure  of  pubUc  moneys 
in  campaigning.  Nobody  is  going  to  deny 
the  fact  that  money  has  played  too  great 
a  role  in  American  politics.  But  tmder- 
stand  this:  We  are  not  reducing  the  role 
of  money  in  American  politics  with  this 
legislation.  We  are  just  going  ahead  and 
slapping  the  bill  on  all  the  taxpayers. 
The  money  does  not  change  at  all.  The 
concept  of  money  does  not  change.  This 
is  the  time  to  debate  refonn. 

I  have  accepted  the  Judgment  as  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  form  of  this  legisla- 


tion, but  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  going  to  have  another  debate  4  years 
from  now  and,  after  that  dection  as  well, 
debate  how  we  can  inuxrove  this  system. 
As  I  Indicated  in  my  opening  ccHn- 
mmts,  we  an  realize  where  the  basic 
fault  lies.  There  is  no  way  one  can  run 
a  2-year  campaign  in  this  coimtry  and 
not  incur  substantial  sums  of  money.  In 
the  case  of  n.S.  Senator  most  campsiigns 
last  a  year  and  a  half,  and  involve  sub- 
stantial smns  of  money.  In  the  case  of  a 
Representative,  it  is  1  year.  But  there 
has  been  no  attonpt  to  address  that  as- 
pect of  the  problem. 

Mlaybe  the  suggestion  I  made  the  other 
day  is  not  perfect,  but  at  least  it  tries  to 
reach  the  real  problem,  not  Just  accept  it 
and  finance  it. 

I  made  the  statement  that  I  thought  in 
this  country  what  we  should  do  is  have 
the  candidates  file  the  first  Tuesday  in 
Sq>temiber,  let  there  be  direct  primaries 
the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  and  then 
let  the  general  election  take  place  the 
first  l^iesday  in  November,  letting  the 
whole  process  consume  60  days.  Believe 
me,  then  we  will  reduce  the  role  of 
money  in  campaigns  and  we  will  also,  I 
think,  achieve  a  very  afBimative  result: 
No.  1,  I  think  most  pec^le's  attention 
span  is  quite  good,  if  we  are  talking  60 
days.  I  think  in  2  years  it  sort  of  wavers 
a  llttie  thhi. 

There  is  no  Question  in  my  mind  that 
in  this  way  ideas  will  be  at  a  premium 
and  they  will  coimt  By  the  same  token, 
obviously,  the  funds  expended  wm  nose- 
dive. But  what  we  in  effect  have  done — 
and  I  admit  this  is  an  argument  to  be 
made  several  years  frcmi  now  if  my 
amendment  takes  hold — ^is  Just  to  go 
ahead  and  accept  a  bad  situation  and  fig- 
ure out  not  how  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
it,  but  how  the  American  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
drait,  my  position  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Onmect- 
icut  when  this  measure  originally  passed. 
I  feel  a  little  stronger  on  it  now,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  American  people  do  not 
feel  a  Uttie  stronger  also,  having  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  mlUions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  that  is  being 
spent  in  public  financing,  and  as  we  have 
read  frcnn  time  to  time  what  each  candi- 
date receives  by  way  of  matching  funds. 
I  would  submit  that  if  we  had  a  refer- 
endum on  this  subject,  the  position  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  prevail 
among  the  American  people.  I  believe 
the  proposal  for  public  financing  is  less 
popular  after  we  have  seen  these  tables, 
and  see  how  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  spent. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  bringing  this  matter  up.  I  hope 
we  will  have  a  vote  rather  soon,  though. 
I  doubt  that  many  Senators  are  going  to 
change  their  minds  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  Along  the  lines  he 
has  mentioned,  it  must  be  appalling  to 
people  to  see  candidates  use  words  of 


art,  as  they  drop  out  of  the  race,  so  they 
will  not  lose  any  money  to  pay  their  bOb. 

It  used  to  be  that  yoa  wete  either  in  or 
out  of  a  race.  Now  you  suspend;  yoa  are 
not  either  in  or  out,  yoa  suspend — a  very 
serviceable  word — to  keep  the  money 
c<Mning  in. 

They  raise  that  initial  money,  cross 
that  threshold,  and  tiien  frankly  they 
are  in;  just  stay  alive.  In  other  words,  be 
a  warm  body  and  the  money  keeps  com- 
ing in. 

This  is  not  a  reform.  It  is  a  nice  cushion 
for  all  of  us  and  oar  colleagues,  but  be- 
lieve me,  I  think  the  American  people  are 
paying  a  fearful  price  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing an  effective  check  on  their  own  Gov- 
enunent. 

I  am  willing  to  continue  liiis  for  this 
year,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  an  af- 
firmative obligation  before  the  next  elec- 
tion to  check  and  see  what  wc  have  done, 
and  then  reconsider  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  tmless  there  are  farther 
comments,  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to 
going  to  a  vote.  I  beUeve  the  jreas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  at  the  desk,  reported  earlier 
in  the  day  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  which 
has  Iseen  cleared  an  around. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  nomina- 
tion win  he  stated. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  E.  Bar- 
nett,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ICr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  lunnination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  its  administration 
by  a  Federal  Election  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.   FANNIN.    Mr.   President,   I   am 
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pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  to 
S.  3065  offered  by  Senator  Weicker  to 
eliminate  the  tax  checkoff  and  public  fi- 
nancing provisions  from  the  current  Fed- 
eral campaign  law.  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  Federal  subsidies  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns  has  done  nothing  but 
"subsidize  mediocrity  at  taxpapers'  ex- 
pense." 

In  my  opinion,  public  financing  of 
elections  was  never  a  good  idea.  I  voted 
against  the  1974  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  approved  by 
Congress  because  I  was  convinced  then 
that,  instead  of  reformiiag  our  electoral 
system,  those  amendments  would  only 
weaken  the  system  by  encouraging  am- 
bitious but  weak  ix)litical  aspirants  to 
seek  public  offtce  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. To  my  regret,  my  worst  fears  hi.ve 
been  realized. 

Campaign  "reform"  legislation  hiis 
proved  a  total  flop.  By  providing  Federal 
matching  funds  what  we  are  really  doing 
is  putting  up  millions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payer money — and  I  do  not  care  whether 
there  is  a  so-caligd  voluntaiT  check- 
off or  not — so  thd't  politicians  wlio  want 
to  take  the  greatest  of  all  ego  trips  can 
indulge  at  no  expense  to  themselves.  We 
now  have  the  phenomenon  of  single- 
issue  candidates  getting  into  an  impor- 
tant Presidential  race,  drawing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Government 
subsidies,  to  help  plug  their  cause  with- 
out any  hope  or  chance  of  wimiing  the 
nomination  or  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday's  Aiizona  Re- 
public carried  an  editorial  which  accu- 
rately reflects  what  has  come  about  as 
a  result  of  Federal  campaign  subsidies 
legi.slated  by  the  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  f'jll  text  of  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tli?  Ri  cokd. 
as  follows : 

Eco  Trip  Sudsidies 
The   litUe  box  on   ihe  federal  Income   tax 
reporting  form   (1040)    allowing  a  SI   deduc- 
tion for  presidential  hopefuls  obviously  h«.'; 
become  a  boondoogle  for  political  egos 

As  of  last  week,  the  Federal  Election  C'om- 
mls.slon  reported  it  has  paid  out  $10,664,278 
to  14  candidates  hoping  to  be  President. 

Included  were  Ave  who  now  either  iiave 
announced  they've  dropped  out.  or  are  doing 
so  badly  that  they've  all  but  stopped  cam- 
paigning. 

These  nvp  collectively  have  been  handed 
some  $2  million  In  taxpayers'  contributions 
to  pur.suc  their  short-lived  and  precUol.ib'y 
futile  eco  trips 

Pcniu.ylvanla  Gov.  Milton  Shapp  s  over- 
sized ambulo...s  were  ■^ubsidi/^d  with 
$28:3,743:  former  North  Carolina  G'^v  Terrv 
S.infords  quizotlc  adventure  cost  ta.\payers 
$24"  388;  populLst  Fred  (Tax  The  Super 
Rich)  Har.-:5  wangled  $409,363  l.om  the  till; 
n-ilMionaire  Texas  .Sen  Lloyd  Beni.^en.s  dcad- 
lu-the-watcr  presidential  tryont  cost  $611.- 
022,  and  Inulana  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  looSi  a 
$450,034  slice. 

Others  will  fold,  and  with  their  campaign 
coUap-'c  will  %o  the  funds  suppll^■>d  by  com- 
pMant  taxpayers. 

What  all  this  means  \i  that  tlie  ta.xpaver 
has  been  sacked  In  to  provide  subsldle-s  and 
political  dole  for  oversized  egos  who  knew 
perfectly  v.ell  their  chances  ranged  from  zero 
to  impos.slble,  but  cashed  In  on  taxpayer  gen- 
erosity to  spread  their  laces  la  ir.cd.a  cam- 
paigns. 


For  taxpayers  who  yet  have  not  checked 
off  the  little  box  on  their  Form  1040,  there 
stui  \s  time  to  a«7  no. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
solution  is  for  the  Congress  to  admit  Its 
mistake  and  to  repeal  the  tax  check-off 
provision  and  end  public  financing  as 
soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Weicker 
amendment. 

Of  course,  no  matter  how  much  we 
amend  this  bill,  tliere  Ls  ver>  little  that 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  many  bad 
;-rovisions  of  S.  3065.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation will  severely  wea'ien  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  as  an  effective  in- 
dependent enforcement  agency.  The  bill 
stronsly  favors  i'lcumbent  office  holders 
by  allowing  them  a  veto  over  FEC  opm- 
ions  they  dislike,  a  powerful  option  not 
available  to  tlieir  challengers.  S  30C5 
would  also  greatly  .veaken  the  two-party 
system,  in  my  opinion.  It  contains  a 
number  of  loopholes  which  will  work  to 
the  advantage  of  special  Interest  groups, 
labor  unions  and  incumbent  candidate.*, 
while  discriminating  against  business- 
men and  private  individuals. 

S.  3065  is  a  mish-mash  of  ill-conceived 
proposals  to  change  current  campaign 
faiancing  laws  which,  hi  my  view,  will 
.serio'isly  abridge  the  rights  of  ordinary 
Americans  to  contribute  to  and  engage  in 
the  political  process  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  the 
Hou  e  and  Senate  Rules  Committees 
held  only  brief  hearings  on  S.  3065  and 
the  Hnys  bill,  H.R.  12015.  It  is  disgrace- 
ful that  the  House  and  Senate  Rules 
Committees  would  not  consider  alterna- 
tive mea.-ures  to  a  bill  which  was  vir- 
tually written  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Before 
the  Federal  Elecdon  Commission  is  re- 
co!:stituted  or  the  campaign  laws  are 
rttdically  revLsed,  extensive  hearings 
siiould  be  held  and  careful  considei-ation 
should  be  given  to  the  constitutionality, 
administrative  fea.sibility  and  probable 
effects  of  various  proposals  on  the  Fed- 
ernl  election  proc  ^ss. 

The  President  recommended  that  the 
Congress  pass  a  simple  bill  reestablishing 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  and 
hold  off  on  election  reform  measures 
until  next  .\ear.  I  hope  that  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  will  heed  his  warnmg 
and  will  vole  against  S.  2065.  Failing 
tli^jt.  I  pray  that  the  President  will  veto 
tills  lU-conceived  piece  of  legislation. 

Ml-.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
first  adopted  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential election.,  in  1966.  The  Senate 
again  passed  Presidential  public  financ- 
ing in  1970,  as  did  the  House,  and  in 
1971  pubhc  financiiTi  of  Preside.. tial 
elections  became  law. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  wipe  the  slate  clean. 
The  \Vei(ker  ainend.iient  would  once 
af.-.ain  put  th.e  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  up  for  sale— to  once  again  be  auc- 
tionpd  off  to  the  rich  "fat  cats"  and  spe- 
cial interest  groui^s  that  have  always 
dominated  privnte  cr mpiiirn  financing 
and  always  will. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  Senator'.^  case  after 
the  1976  election.  Now  Is  the  wrong  time. 
Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President   although  we 


are  still  very  early  Into  our  first  ex- 
perience with  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns,  I  think  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  concept  is  not 
everything  its  proponents  have  made  it 
out  to  be.  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid,  it 
is  much,  much  more — and  in  terms  of 
taxpayers'  dollars,  that  Is  of  concern  to 
every  American  citizen. 

According  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission's  most  recent  figures,  public 
matching  funds  have  even  now  exceeded 
$20  million.  The  expectation  is  that  they 
will  go  as  high  as  $100  million  by  the  No- 
vember election.  Moreover,  the  attraction 
of  doubling  one's  money  and  tising  the 
proceeds  to  promote  his  personal  ambi- 
tions promises  to  leave  us  with  a  large 
.s'ate  or  candidates  who  will  hang  on  just 
tj  keep  ihe  treasury  bonuses  coming  in. 

POLITICAL    WTiLFARK    REFORM 

What  all  tills  means  is  that  it  is  time 
Uj  take  another  look  at  the  public  financ- 
ing ideal.  In  that  regard,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  'Weicker)  for  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
with  this  amendment — for  which  I  offer 
my  complete  support.  Certamly,  he  is 
right  when  he  points  out  that  the  Poli- 
ticians' Subsidy  Act  which  we  have  now 
hardly  represents  real  reform, 

Tho.se  of  us  who  were  so  critical  of  the 
concept  during  Senate  debate  on  the 
1974  amendments  find  it  very  difiBcult  not 
to  look  back  now  and  say,  "I  told  you  so."' 
For  instead  of  purifying  the  political 
process  as  it  was  supposed  to  do,  it  has 
resulted  only  in  the  proliferation  of 
candidates  whose  causes  have  less  sup- 
port in  votes  than  they  do  in  Federal 
dnllcrs. 

PaOMOriS   EXCTESS   SPENDING 

As  the  1976  Presidential  election  moves 
forward  toward  its  ultimate  destiny  of 
becoming  the  most  expensive  in  history-. 
I  think  the  public  is  going  to  question 
more  and  more  the  entire  notion  of  their 
Lax  dollai-s  going  to  buy  bimiper  stickers 
for  a  candidate  with  whose  views  they 
are  totally  unable  to  associate.  When  it 
is  all  over,  we  are  going  to  have  the  same 
President  we  would  have  had  without 
public  financing — the  only  difference  be- 
ing that  he  will  have  spent  tv.ice  as  much 
in  getting  there. 

Mr.  President,  it  v.as  my  feeling  2 
years  n go— and  it  has  not  changed — that 
.strict  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments— and  not  a  mixture  of  private 
and  public  dollars — are  the  ingredients 
nf  true  campaign  reform.  I  also  continue 
to  believe  that  of  the  great  many  con- 
cerns on  the  list  of  the  American  penoje. 
the  financial  problems  of  politicipns  i'^ 
not  very  high. 

P'  PIIC   PINAMCING  rNNECESSARY 

Ee.sidrs  being  fundamentally  danger- 
ous, Mr.  President,  public  financing  is 
ineffective  and,  most  of  all,  unnecessary. 
We  iimpiy  do  not  need  it  because — re- 
gardless of  all  the  crocodile  tears  on  Cap- 
itol Hill — there  is  money  to  support  the 
political  system  cleanly,  honestly,  and 
suflBctently,  without  milking  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  campaigns  of  Barry 
GoLDvvATER  in  1968  and  George  McGov- 
ERv  in  1972  are  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able  that    small    contributors    can    be 
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tapped — even  against  hopeless  odds — to 
><upport  major  campaigns. 

As  far  as  I  know  we  still  subscribe  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  in  this  eocin- 
trv.  And  a  basic  element  of  that  ssrstem 
is  (he  old  saying  that  if  you  tmild  a  better 
i..v>u.setrap  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to 

.iir  door. 

.1  do  not  recall  anything  in  the  free  en- 
I  ^!  prise  ethic  that  mentions  Government 
leatlng  a  path  to  your  door  with  hand- 
outs if  you  merely  want  to  build  a  better 
mousetrap.  So  why  should  there  be  any 
difference  between  mousetrap  makers, 
hoe  .««ilesmen,  lawyers — or  politicians? 

END    C08TI.T    KXFKUICKIIT 

Admittedly,  there  have  been  inequities 
in  the  state  of  political  affairs — but  these 
are  never  going  to  be  corrected  by  an 
artificial  "one-candidate,  one-dollar" 
formula  of  equality  among  candidates. 
I  tlilnk  it  is  time  we  face  up  to  that  fact 
now  and  restore  some  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  make  wise  use  of  our  constit- 
uents' tax  dollars  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

While  it  is  too  late  to  change  the 
course  of  public  financing  events  for  our 
Bicentennial  election  year,  perhaps  its 
repeal  during  this  historic  period  'will  be 
regarded  in  another  200  years  as  a  land- 
mark exercise  in  remedial  leerislation.  Por 
if  we  are  honest  enough  to  admit  a  mis- 
take with  the  public  financing  experi- 
ment and  refuse  to  impose  its  burdens  on 
cur  electorate  again,  we  win  no  doubt 
be  accorded  more  than  the  casual  degree 
of  respect  normally  given  a  congression- 
al body. 

Mr.  President,  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worthwhile  and  expedient 
amendment,  I  would  call  their  attention 
to  an  article  from  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  n.S.  News  b  World  Report  maga- 
zine entitled  "When  the  Public  Foots  BUI 
for  Politicians  on  the  Stump."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  those  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  tq  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
$20  Million  for  Stabtebs — 'When  thi  Public 

Foots  Bill  for  Politicians  on  thk  Stump 

Taxpayers'  cash  for  presidential  candidates 
IS  running  Into  big  money.  Now  a  more  is  on 
to  help  Congressmen  campaign  as  well. 

With  more  than  seven  months  oi  election- 
eering yet  to  go,  the  federal  plan  to  bankroU 
presidential  campaigns  already  has  begun 
to  raise  eyebrows. 

Sheer  costs  is  part  of  the  concern. 

So  far,  more  than  11  million  dollars  iu  tax 
revenues  has  been  funneled  Into  the  war 
chests  of  14  presidential  candidates.  Several 
have  spent  most  of  their  money  and  dropped 
out  of  the  race. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  10  million  dol- 
lars will  be  spent  to  provide  Secret  Service 
protection  for  candidates  this  year,  as 
described  on  page  17. 

And  that  20  millions  plus  is  only  a  starter. 
By  the  November  election,  federal  subsidies 
for  presidential  campaigns  are  expected  to 
reach  75  to  100  millions.  What's  more,  a  big 
pi;»b  is  on  in  Congress  to  provide  taxi>ayerB' 
dollars  not  only  to  presidential  aspirants, 
itut  also  to  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatlvee. 

Reformers  are  tallctng  about  limiting  sub- 
sidies for  Congressmen  this  year.  But  If  the 
plan  approved  by  a  Senate  committee  two 
ears  ago  were  to  be  adopted,  ttie  public 
>'OiiM  end  up  shelling  out  more  than  380 


mHiinn*  in  each  four-year  period  to  f>ubs)dl7'e 
presidential  and  congressional  politicking. 

NOT    KEAL    RETOIUI 

"I  can  see  an  endless  subsidization  of  cam- 
paigns going  higher  and  higher  year  after 
year,"  complains  Senator  Ix>well  P.  Weicltw. 
Jr.  (Rep.) ,  of  Connecticut,  who  served  on  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee.  "This  is  not 
real  reform." 

Bestdee  the  matter  of  doUar.s.  other  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  atwut  the  law.  When 
enacted  in  1974,  the  Hectlon-Reform  Act 
was  Rimed  at  removing  the  Influence  of  big- 
money  contributions  on  ofBceholders. 

Limits  were  placed  on  the  size  of  private 
contributions  to  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Congress.  A  key  part  provided  for 
Federal  subsidies  for  candidates  in  presiden- 
tial primaries.  To  qualify  for  these  subsidies, 
a  candidate  must  collect  at  least  $5,000  in 
each  of  20  States  through  private  contribu- 
tions of  $250  or  less. 

Such  money  is  then  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  up  to  a  maximum  of  6.4  million  dollars 
per  candidate  for  the  primaries  alone.  The 
subsidy  money  comee  from  a  special  cam- 
paign "checkoff"  fund  in  the  VS.  Treasury. 
Taxpayers  can  divert  $1  of  their  federal  in- 
come-tax payments  each  year  into  the  fund 
by  checking  a  box  on  their  tax  return. 

The  whole  question  of  the  campaign  law 
has  been  reopened  on  Capitol  Hill  by  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  Court  ruled  on  January  30  that  the 
public  financing  of  presidential  campaigns 
is  constitutional.  However,  it  turned  thiunbs 
down  on  the  body  set  up  to  administer  the 
law — the  Federal  Election  Commission — be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  its  six  mem- 
bers were  appointed. 

Congress,  as  a  result,  is  now  debating 
legislation  to  reorganize  the  Commission.  In 
the  proceed,  legislators  are  battling  over  other 
parts  of  the  law  as  well. 

According  to  critics  in  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington, the  present  law  makes  it  too  easy 
tor  candidates  to  qiiallfy  fc»'  subsidies  and 
enables  them  to  remain  eligible  for  subsidies 
even  if  they  are  defeated  in  primary  after 
primary. 

"We're  subsldipring  mediocrity,"  declares 
Senator  Weicker. 

attkacts  every  SgdEREL 

Says  RepresenUUve  BiU  Frenzel  (Rep.>. 
of  lAinnesota:  "Public  financing  attracts 
every  squirrel  in  the  cage,  and  it  keeps  them 
in  tliere.  They  don't  know  when  they're 
beaten." 

Critics  point  out  that  even  an  antiabortion 
crusader,  EUen  McCormack,  has  been  able 
to  qualify  for  $135,000  in  public  money,  yet 
few  voters  take  her  seriously  as  a  presidential 
contender. 

Pennsylvania  Oovemor  Mlltou  J.  Shapp 
has  collected  $396,000  In  campaign  subsidies.^ 
But  he  received  only  3  per  cent  of  the  vote 
in  ttie  Massachusetts  primary  auid  2  per  cent 
in  Florida. 

In  an  editorial  urging  Governor  Sliapp  to 
"return  to  Pennsylvania,"  the  PMludelpliia 
Inquirer  oa  March  11  said,  "Still  more  of 
the  cost  of  this  exercise  in  futility  is  also 
borne  by  the  taxpayers,  who  foot  the  bill  for 
Secret  Service  agents  protecting  MUton 
Shapp  frcMn  nonexistent  crowds."  On  March 
12  the  Pennsylvania  Governor  pulled  out  of 
the  presidential  contest. 

Three  other  Democratic  recipients  of  sub- 
sidies— Senator  Uoyd  Bentsen  of  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Birc^  Bayh  of  Indiana  and  former  North 
Carolina  Governor  Terry  Sanford — dropped 
out  of  the  pre^dential  race  when  their  cam- 
paigns flopped. 

Yet  they  are  stUl  technically  eligible  for 
further  matching  funds,  if  they  apply  for 
them.  They  will  not  have  to  refund  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  money  given  them  until 
the  end  of  the  year  after  all  their  campaign 
debts  are  paid. 


.'.1!  told,  the  infusion  of  public  money  into 
the  presidential -primary  campaigns  this  year 
may  well  make  them  the  most  eiq;>en8lve  in 
U.S.   history,  according   to  aome  estimates. 

But  defenders  of  public  financing  say  it'^ 
achieving  two  of  its  main  goals: 

Making  It  easier  for  candidates  of  limited 
resources  to  get  their  views  before  the  voters. 
"Fourteen  candidates  for  the  Presidency  is 
not  an  imtoward  number  for  the  early  pri- 
maries," says  Representative  Phillip  Burton 
(Dem.),  of  California.  "Let's  leave  the  choice 
up  to  the  voters  and  not  exclude  candidates 
who  don't  happen  to  have  a  big  block  o: 
money." 

Reducing  dependence  on  coutributiou;s 
from  special  Interests  who  may  seek  favor 
in  return.  "A  candidate  without  money  has 
to  take  it  from  business  or  labor — then  he  la 
beholden  to  the  giver,"  observes  Representa- 
tive Richard  Ottinger  (Dem.),  of  New  York. 
"Money  is  the  single  most  corrupting  factor 
in  politics.  It  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers." 

wisest  investment 

Arguing  in  the  same  vein.  Senators  such  as 
Hugh  Scott  (Bep.)  of  Fennsylvanla.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (Dem.),  of  ICaasaocliuaette,  and 
Dick  Clark  (Dem.),  ot  Iowa,  term  public 
financing  "the  wisest  investment  a  taxpayer 
can  make  in  the  future  of  the  country."  They 
are  leading  sponsors  of  a  bill  that  would  e?(- 
tend  public  financing  to  congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

They  argue  that  the  case  for  their  bill  i< 
made  nxne  coii4>eUlng  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  One  part  of  the  ruling  struck 
down  the  spending  ceiling  on  congressional 
candidates. 

Under  the  Court's  interpretation,  the.^e 
ceilings  can  be  reimpoeed  only  if  candidates 
voluntarily  accepi  the  limits  as  a. precondi- 
tion for  receiving  campaign  subsidies. 

"Without  spending  ceilings,  we're  going  lo 
have  to  have  seats  going  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Congress  will  be  back  on  the' auction 
block,"  laments  one  Democrat. 

spbcial-intkrest  money 

A  study  c^  Common. Cause,  the  seU-stylii 
"cltteens  lobby,"  contends  that  special  in- 
terests are  primed  for  bigspending.  According 
to  the  study. 

As  of  January,  special-interest  war  cheet.^- 
totaled  16.4  million  dollars — 40  per  cent  more 
than  was  on  band  at  the  same  point  in  the 
1974  campaign. 

Business,  agricultural  and  professional 
groups  raised  8.8  millions  of  this  total.  labi<i 
organizations  6.6  mUlions.  The  remainder 
was  put  up  by  other  groups. 

At  the  moment,  Capitol  Hill  supporters  oi 
public  financing  for  congressional  races  are 
pushing  a  plan  that  would  divert  any  money 
left  OTer  in  the  presidential  checkoff  fuiul 
into  this  year's  congressional  campaigns. 

This  fund  is  expected  to  reach  a  total  of 
96  to  100  miinon  debars,  but  all  but  35  mil- 
lion or  less  will  probably  be  spent  In  the 
presldential-priinary  and  general-election 
contests. 

Funds  left  over  would  pay  only  a  fraction 
of  congressional-campaign  coets,  but  backers 
of  congressional  financing  vrould  have  a  nr^H? 
in  the  tent. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  plan  wins  approval 
this  year,  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
bankroll  political  candidates  is  an  issue  that 
promises  to  grow  in  the  months  ahead. 

Those  StrBsroiEs  fob  CANomATCS — How  Eilij> 
Stack  Up 

Latest  tally  of  funds  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Conunission  for  distribution  by 
the  UJS.  Treastiry  to  presidential  candidates. 
These  sums,  matching  private  contribution!!, 
are  for  spending  on  pre-Oonvention  cam- 
paigning. Including  primaries — 
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DEMOCKATS 

George  Wallace ?2.  445,  592 

Henry  Jackson 1,485.848 

Jimmy  Carter 847.132 

Morris  Udall 783,826 

Lloyd  Bentsen 511,022 

Fred  Harris 444.847 

Birch    Bayh 418.799 

Milton  Shapp 265,790 

Sargent  Shriver 2.55,814 

Terry  Sanford 246.  388 

Frank  Church 209.  692 

Ellen    McCormack 134.  73D 

Total    8.049,479 

REFTTBLICANS 

Gerald  Ford 1.  532.  0.52 

Ronald  Reagan 1,473.169 

Total    3.005.221 

All  told 11.064,  7f«fl 

Source:   Federal  Election  Coinmlsairn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr 
Town) .  AU  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment — No.  1437,  as  modi- 
fled— ^f  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicksr).  On  thii>  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sugge.-^t 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  lollcall 
Is  in  progress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  has  been  no  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a;,k 
unanimoiis  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk   called  the   roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church  > ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  '  Mr.  Dubkin  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartxe  t ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs'  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <  Mi-.  Jac  ksom  > . 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  -Mr. 
McGovKRNi.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  (Mr.  Pastobe),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  "Mr.  Win. jams i  ai-e 
neces.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  i.f  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore'  would  eacl; 
votp  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  Oidi  tJie 
Senator  from  Oldahoraa  i  Mr.  Bartleit  ■ . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  BrcK- 
LEY',  and  tiie  Senator  from  Nortii  Da- 
kota <Mr.  YoxTNG)  are  necessarily  ab-sent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  iMr  St.afforD'  i.s  absent, 
due  to  illness. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  74  Leg.] 
TEAS  -34 


AUei. 

Foug 

Nuuu 

B&ke. 

Ford 

Pack  woo(.l 

Beal! 

Oan. 

Pearson 

Bellman 

GoIdv.;.lPr 

Roth 

Brock 

Grlfflii 

S"Ott. 

Bvrd, 

Hansen 

William  L 

Hariv  V  .  1 

'       Hatneia 

hjteiuiis 

Curtis 

Helms 

T«fv 

Dole 

Hrusko 

Talmadge 

Donienici 

La.x;iU 

Thurmond 

EHsUanJ 

McCleHan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClure 
NAYS     54 

Wpleker 

.Aboare7k 

Hart,  Philip  A 

haoutoya 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Hatha  way 

Moss 

Biden 

Huddlestoi) 

Musklc 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

niouye 

Pell 

B'lrdick 

Javlts 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert 

C  Johnston 

Proimlre 

Can  lion 

Kenneu) 

Handolph 

Case 

Leahy 

RibicoS 

Chi.es 

Long 

ychwelker 

Clark 

Mugnuson 

Scott,  Hugh 

CraiiBtciii 

Mansfle'.cl 

Sparkman 

cii;v,T 

Mathla.s 

Stevens 

ERgletoi; 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

ticone 

Gravel 

Mete  alt 

SynilufeHjii 

Hart,  Oiiry 

Mondale 

Tuuncy 

NOT   VOTING 

-12 

iiartleti 

HArtke 

Pastore 

Burk;p\ 

Hoi  lings 

Stafford 

Church 

.'ackson 

WUllams 

D'lrklii 

M'Oovern 

Young 

So  Mr.  Weickers  amendment  'No 
1".37 1 ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

IM'-.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
.^»:^ND.MENT  no     1447 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  I  cail 
up  my  amendment  No.  1447. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  > .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  .second  as.ci.stant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  Iroai  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BKir.- 
.vioN- )   propi<..e.s  AtiieiiUnieut  No.  1447. 

The  amendrnpiU  is  as  follow?;: 

cni  f'.ige  5!.  after  line  16,  add  the  following: 

TtlXE   IV     AMENDMENTS   TO  THE 
VOTING   RIGHTS   ACT   OF   10G5 
.Ski    401.Seriion  14(c»  of  the  Voting  Right* 
.\i  I  <>t  ;96-5  I.s  amended  by  .striking  paragraph 
\  i)    and   in»prilne;   the   following   new   para- 
graph in  lieu  thereof 

■■i3)  The  tfrm  'laiiK^mt^e  minorities'  or 
language  minority  gro\ip'  means  pcrviru  who 
are  .American  Indian.  Asian  American.  Alas- 
kan Natives,  or  of  Spaiii.sh  heritage,  and 
whose    dominani     language    is    other    than 

E:>gMsh.". 

Si-f-    402.  Section  203  of  the  VoUng  Right* 
Kc\  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
ei   and  inserting  the  following  new  eubsec- 
tiop.  in  lien  thereof: 

"i'-\  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
Iaii<;iiage  minorities  or  'language  minority 
ixroup  means  persoi.-  who  are  American  In- 
dlnn.  A.sian  Amerleaji.  .Alaskan  Natives,  or  of 
Spanish  heritage,  and  whose  dominant  lan- 
t;uaii;e  ts  other  ihan  English   ' 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  this 
amendment   would   correct  a   flaw   that 


exists,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act  which  was  passed 
last  year.  In  Oiat  act,  tbe  purpose  clause 
of  the  bill  refers  to  the  need  to  prevent 
voting  discrimination  against  citizens  of 
language  minorities  "from  environments 
in  which  the  dominant  lancruage  is  otlier 
than  English."  However,  the  qualifying 
phrase  "whose  dominant  language  :s 
other  than  English"  was  missing  from 
the  definition  sections  stating  which 
minority  groups  would  be  covered. 

This  amendment  simply  adds  those 
words,  and  it  stops  the  totally  unneces- 
sary practice  that  has  been  forced  on  us 
in  Oklahoma  of  having  interpreters  pres- 
ent at  voting  places  where  the  American 
Indians  in  our  State  vote.  These  Indians 
speak  English.  In  many  cases,  they  do 
not  even  have  a  written  language  other 
Uian  English;  but  it  terms  of  the  law  as 
it  now  exists,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  interpreters  present  at  those  poll- 
ing places,  even  tiiough  no  one  makes 
use  of  them. 

This  has  caused  a  great  hardship  on 
our  State.  The  law  that  now  exists  has 
done  no  good  for  the  Indian  citizens  who 
do  not  need  this  help.  It  has  caused  a 
great  hardship  on  our  election  officials 
and  great  expense  to  areas  that  in  many 
cases  ai-e  hard  pressed  to  find  the  money 
10  pay  for  these  extra  costs. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  both 
Llie  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  I  believe  they  have 
iigreed  to  accept  the  amendment,  unless 
.something  has  happened  in  the  la.st 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  last  July  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  voting  rights  exten- 
sion bill,  I  warned  that  it  contained  a 
provision  which  was  totally  uimecessar> 
and  whlcli,  if  not  removed,  would  prove 
to  be  both  burdensome  and  costly  in 
future  elections.  I  refer  to  the  require- 
ment that  political  subdivisions  conduct 
bilingual  elections  even  though  there  is 
no  sliigle  language  minority. 

At  that  time  I  sought  to  amend  the 
bill  to  correct  what  appeared  to  be  an 
oversight.  Tlie  purpose  clause  of  the 
bill  referred  to  the  need  to  prevent  vot- 
ing discrimination  against  citizens  of 
language  minorities  "from  environments 
in  which  the  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English."  However,  the  qualifying 
phrase,  "wliose  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English"  was  missing  from 
the  definition  .spctions  stating  which  mi- 
nority groups  would  be  covered.  My 
amendment  simply  sought  to  add  those 
words 

My  amendment  was  defeated,  the  bill 
was  passed  and  signed  into  law,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  went  to  work  to 
enforce  its  provisions. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  chose  not 
to  heed  my  warning,  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  ou  what  has  taken  place 
since  the  bill  became  law. 

The  Census  Bureau  determined  that 
political  subdivisions  in  2fi  States  would 
be  required  to  conduct  bilingual  elec- 
tions and  otherwise  provide  special  as- 
sistance to  minority  group  voten.  These 
groups  included  Spanlah-spealdng  Amer- 
icans, AsHm  Americans,  Alaskan  Natives, 
and  American  Indians. 
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Under  the  Census  Bureau  finding, 
.seven  States  were  required  to  po'ovlde  the 
special  assistance  statewide.  TlieBe  States 
arc:  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Arlaona,  Calif onila> 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  to.  the 
:  o.naining  States,  some  270  counties  fell 
•lUer  the  guidelines.  Those  States  are: 
Connecticut,  Florida.  Kansas,  T^niaif^w^ 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana.  Maine, 
r^^ebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
!,on.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  Oklahoma.  25  of  the  State's  77 
r  our.ties  come  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
1975  act — 2  because  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage minorities,  the  remainder  because 
of  their  Indian  poptilation. 

This  law  has  been  a  particularly  difB- 
cult  problem  for  Oklahoma  because  more 
than  60  Indian  tribes  axe  represNited  in 
my  State,  and  some  of  the  tribes  have 
more  than  one  native  language.  But  be- 
cause Indians  do  not  live  on  reservations 
in  Oklahoma  and  have  comlnfided  with 
the  rest  of  the  population,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  speaking  and  writing  Eng- 
lish. Few  Oklahoma  Indians  can  even 
understand  their  tribal  langiiage  because 
it  Is  no  longer  used.  Many  tribes  do  not 
even  have  a  written  language. 

A  census  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  con- 
ducted by  Oklahoma  State  University 
last  year  showed  that  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  population  did  not  speak  English. 
All  were  in  one  county,  McCurtain,  and 
v.ere  over  65  years  old. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  English  is  the 
dominant  language  among  Oklahoma 
Indians,  and  that  tribal  elections  are 
conducted  in  English.  Oklahoma  election 
officials  were  confronted  with  an  Impos- 
sible situation  in  locating,  transporting, 
and  paying  translators  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficulty  faced 
by  Oklahoma  election  officials  i<s  Se- 
quoyah County.  According  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  Sequoyah  County  has  around 
1,900  Cherokees.  plus  a  few  Creeks,  Ala- 
bamas,  Coushattas,  Kaws,  Omegas, 
Osages,  Poncas,  and  Quapaws — ^nlne  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  county  has  36  pre- 
cincts, which  means  that  to  be  In  full 
compliance  with  the  law,  up  to  324  inter- 
preters would  be  needed  to  cover  all  the 
polling  places. 

A.  J.  Henshaw,  Jr.,  secretaiy  of  the  Se- 
quoyah County  Election  Board,  explained 
his  pUght  in  a  letter  to  State  Senator 
James  E.  Hamilton.  Henshaw  wrote: 

The  procedures  this  county  must  adopt  to 
comply  witb  this  Act  are  a  financial  burden 
our  coimty  Is  not  able  to  bear.  The  mini- 
mum amount  the  Election  Board  could  pay 
these  people  Is  $17  per  day,  plus  mileage,  as- 
•■iumlng  you  could  get  the  Interpreters  to 
worli  12  straight  hours  for  Vbtit  amount.  The 
cost  for  the  interpreters  for  J\wt  one  election 
would  be  in  excess  of  $6,000. 

Henshaw  stated  further: 

To  find  the  324  people  who  speak  all  of 
'he  respective  languages  that  the  Census 
Huieau  alleges  we  have  is  virtually  Impos- 
^ihle.  ■ 

Yet,  Senator  Hamilton  has  told  me, 
representatives  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
Mient  have,  in  effect,  threatened  law  suits 
i- gainst  the  individual  election  board 
workers  if  any  of  them  fall  to  comi^ 
'A  ith  this  Federal  edict. 


Another  election  board  secretary, 
Glenn  Wood  of  Pawnee  County  wrote 
Assistant  Attorney  General  J.  Stariley 
Pottinger  concerning  the  experience  in 
his  coimty  in  attempting  to  abide  by  the 
law  In  a  city  of  Pawnee  special  election 
last  November: 

After  considerable  searching,  we  finally 
found  five  Indians,  one  each  for  tbe  five  pre- 
cincts In  the  City  of  Pawnee,  who  claimed 
they  could  speak  both  dialects  of  tbe  Paw- 
nee language,  thus  qualifying  as  interpreters 
for  this  election.  Of  1.300  registered  voters, 
we  had  a  total  vote  cast  of  825  of  which  26 
were  Indians,  none  of  whom  requested  or 
needed  assistance  In  voting  their  ballot. 

Wood  said  that  in  giving  the  inter- 
preters their  instructions  prior  to  elec- 
tion day,  they  were  asked  for  comments 
on  the  new  law.  He  stated: 

Kach  of  them  made  a  very  definite  state- 
ment, stating  in  their  opinion  the  law  wa.s 
ridiculous,  not  needed  and  an  Insult  to  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  Indian.  They 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  they 
held  their  tribal  elections  aU  ballots  and 
other  materials  necessary  to  the  conducting 
of  the  election  are  printed  In  the  English 
language  only,  and  no  effort  Is  made  to  pro- 
vide Interpreters,  due  to  the  fact  there  are 
no  Indians,  at  least  in  this  area,  but  what 
understand  and  speak  the  English  language. 

"Hie  Mayes  County  Election  Board  sec- 
retary, Hetta  Morgan,  wrote  me  that  the 
Section  officials  in  that  county  b^eve 
the  bUingual  election  requirements  are 
"an  atrocious  expense  and  certainly  not 
a  feasible  or  economical  plan  for  our  tax- 
paying  people  in  Mayes  County." 

Oklahoma  Indian  tribal  leaders  are 
equally  critical  of  the  new  law.  When  I 
explsdned  the  bill's  provisions  to  Syl- 
vester Tinker,  Chief  of  the  Osages,  he 
was  amazed.  He  told  me  that  although 
far  more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  age 
citizens  in  Osage  Coimty  are  Osage  In- 
dians, only  a  very  few  members  of  the 
tribe  can  read  or  speak  the  Osage  lan- 
guage. Even  as  chief  of  the  tribe.  Tinker 
has  difficulty  himself  in  reading  the 
Ossige  language  although  he  can  speak 
it  fluently.  Overton  James,  Governor  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  wrote  me  that 
"in  the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  we  have  so 
few — in  fact,  I  doubt  any — who  cannot 
read  and  underststnd  English  that  it 
would  be  insignificant." 

The  Oklahoma  State  Election  Board 
recently  completed  a  survey  concerning 
the  implementation  of  the  1975  amend- 
ments to  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
the  25  counties  in  Oklahoma  affected  by 
the  act.  Lee  Slater,  election  board  sec- 
retary, sent  me  a  summary  of  the  sur- 
vey findings: 

School  elections  conducted  throughout 
Oklahoma  on  January  27,  1976,  presented  the 
first  opportunity  fat  elections  to  be  held 
simultaneously  throughout  the  state  since 
the  Voting  Bights  Act  became  effective  In 
those  as  counties. 

A  total  of  246  polling  places  were  used 
for  the  school  elections  In  the  affected  coun- 
ties, and  42,154  persons  cast  ballots.  Of  that 
number,  a  total  of  22  (Indians)  requested 
assistance. 

Coiuity  Election  Boards  provided  a  total 
of  116  Interpreters — including  39  for  Chero- 
kee, 32  tat  Choctaw,  25  for  Creek,  six  for 
Cheyenne,  five  for  Chickasaw,  three  for 
Seminole,  and  one  each  tat  Apache,  Shawnee, 
Spanish,  Osage,  Seneca-Cayuga  and  Pawnee. 

Of    those    requesting    assistance,    16    re- 


quested assistance  in  Cherokee,  six  In  Choc- 
taw and  one  In  Apache. 

A  total  of  $l,iBS7.m  was  paid  to  these  In- 
terpreters. That  Hk^uv  does  not  include  the 
cost  erf  printing  materials  In  Spanish,  of 
meetings  by  the  County  Election  Boards 
and  other  costs  which  probably  tripled  or 
quadrupled  the  total  cost.  As  you  can  see. 
that  is  a  very  high  cost  per  voter  using  the 
service. 

Pointing  out  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead.  Slater  said  that  for  regular  pri- 
mary, runoff  primary,  and  general  elec- 
tions in  Oklahmna  this  year,  the  num- 
ber of  polling  places  will  nearly  triple 
the  number  used  in  school  elections. 
Likewise,  he  said,  the  participation  by 
voters  will  increase  substantially,  a.^ 
school  elections  historically  produce  the 
smallest  voter  ptirticipation  of  any  elec- 
tions in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  ample 
evidence,  at  least  in  my  home  State,  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  billngrual 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rifilits  Act.  It 
is  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Boy 
Scout  who  sought  to  do  a  good  deed  by 
helping  an  elderly  woman  across  the 
street.  Tlie  problem  was,  she  did  not  wrnt 
to  go. 

Congress,  thi-ough  its  failure  to  correct 
a  technical  error  in  the  drafting  of  this 
law,  has  forced  election  officials  in  26 
States  to  provide  assistance  that  Is  un- 
needed  and  unwanted,  and  which  im- 
poses an  unnecessary  additional  financial 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  thor.^^ 
States. 

We  should  act  now  to  rescind  this  leg- 
islative mistake  by  enacting  my  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  i\111  simply  clarif.v 
the  sections  In  titles  n  and  m  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  defining  the  term 
"language  minorities,"  by  adding  to  the 
various  groups  listed — ^American  Indians. 
Asian  Americans,  Alaskan  Natives,  and 
Americans  of  Spanish  heritage — the 
qualifying  phrase:  "and  whose  dominant 
language  is  other  than  English."  This 
clause  more  properly  defines  those  single 
language  minorities  who  should  be  sub- 
ject to  protection  under  the  Votin:: 
Rights  Act. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  lan- 
guage added  by  this  amendment  is  not 
foreign  to  the  bill.  The  phrase,  "and 
whose  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English,"  is  identical  to  the  purpose 
clause  of  the  act  which  states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  voting  dlscrimln«- 
tion  against  cltizenB  of  language  minorities 
is  pervasive  and  national  In  scape.  Such  mi- 
nority citizens  are  from  environments  m 
which  the  dominant  language  is  other  tb?n 
EngUsh. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  tiiat 
Senator  Stcvens'  amendment  adding  this 
identical  language  to  the  minority  group 
"Alaskan  Natives"  was  eventusJly  ac- 
cepted during  fioor  debate  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  am  merely  asking  that  this 
modification  be  extended  to  all  groups. 

The  goal  of  the  new  bilingual  pro- 
visions is  a  good  and  just  one — to  insure 
that  no  citizen  is  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  his  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English.  I  fully  support  this 
goal  and  the  remedial  device,  bilingual 
elections,  as  a  means  to  guarantee  full 
participation  pnd  equal  voting  rights. 
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However,  there  Is  one  major  flaw  in 
these  proTisioos.  Because  of  the  absence 
of  the  qualtfying  language  fnwa  the  pur- 
pose clause,  "and  whose  dominant  lau- 
fniSLge  in  other  than  EngUsh."  many  polit- 
1  1  subdivisions  will  be  forced  to  con- 
dujt  billngtial  elections  even  though 
there  Is  no  single  language  minority 
where  5  percent  of  the  voting  age  citizens 
tiave  a  dominant  language  other  than 
English. 

The  way  to  prevent  this  from  occur- 
ring is  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
language  of  my  amendment,  whicli  will 
insure  that  the  costly  and  burdensome 
bilingual  registration  and  voting  mecha- 
nism win  only  be  applied  where  there  is 
an  actual  need  to  assure  citizens'  voting 
rights  because  of  an  English  deficiency 
State  Senator  Hamilton,  a  former 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Senate,  told  me  that  if  this  lav, 
remains  unchanged,  he  feels  that  mass 
resignations  will  result  among  election 
oflcials  in  Oklahona.  These  ofiBclaLs 
know  that  they  cannot  comply  with  the 
law  and  simply  will  not  take  a  chance 
on  being  sued  by  some  Inderal  official  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  f!o  the  impos- 
sible. 

Jlme  is  of  the  esseiM%  in  this  matter 
because  of  the  forthcoming  elections. 

Tliis  change  will  strwigthen  the  act 
The  remedies  and  triggering  provlsion.s 
will  remain  intact.  No  instance  of  voting 
discrimination  cited  in  either  the  House 
or  Senate  reports  v.ill  fail  to  be  corrected 
because  of  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  did  tell 
the  Senator  that,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  However,  that  matter  has 
been  up  on  a  previous  occasion,  wlien  I 
was  not  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
The  floor  manager  of  that  matter  is  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  understand  that  he 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment,  so 
I  will  have  to  defer  to  Senator  Tunney 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mi-.  President.  I  did 
not  know  that  this  would  be  a  mati^r  in 
controversy.  I  understood  that  the 
amendment  would  be  accepted.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  discust;  Uie  matter  with 
Senator  Thkney. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment temporarily. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PresldeiU.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  IcjTislative  clerk  proiceded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follow^,: 

On  pa^e  22,  licgiunUig  with  The"  in  line 
22  strike  out  through  liiie  2  on  pa^e  2^  and 
iLsert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  mftke  avail- 
f.hl.»  r-y  the  public  the  resiilts  of  any  con- 
riuation  attempt,  inch'dlng  atiy  conciliation 
•«re«iwent  entered  Into  by  the  CommlsBlon. 
autl  any  <l«termlnatlon  by  the  Commlmlon 
that  no  nolatlon  of   JiLs  Act  or  of  chapter 
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06  or  M  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
baa  occurred. 

On  p«g«  23.  Una  3.  atnke  out  "(7)  "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  tlieraaf  '(8)  ". 

On  page  23.  line  21.  strUe  out  "«8>"  aud 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(»)". 

On  page  23.  line  22,  strike  out  "{If  and 
liis«?ri  In  lieu  theerof  ■(«)  ■' 

On  page  23.  line  2.";  strike  out  '  iSf  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "i  10)  " 

On  page  24.  line  22  strike  out  dot  '  and 
Insert  sn  He;'  thereof   •(  11  »". 

On  papT  26.  !(ne  4.  strike  out  (1I>'  and 
•.nsert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  il2)" 

O.'i  paije  2.^.  line  8.  strike  out  tiai  and 
tineri  In  lieu  thepe-jf  •(  13)" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  thi.s  is  a 
iechnit;al  amendment.  Ttie  enforcement 
provLsions  of  S.  3065,  embc.dled  in  section 
313.  specify  that: 

The  Oimnii!..sloii  shall  n^ake  available  to 
f  e  public  the  re.-iults  of  any  conciliation 
attempt.  Itirlnding  any  conclilation  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Commlsirton.  and 
iiuy  determinations  by  the  Commission  thai 
no  v'.oletion  cf  the  Act  or  chapter  95  or  96  o. 
the  Interiiul  Revenue  Code  of  1954  has 
•;ciurrfd 

Unfortunately.  Mr  Prehident,  thi.5  im- 
ixirtant  provision  inadvertently  was 
tacked  on  as  part  of  the  c:\il  penalty 
provision,  section  SlStaJ'ei.  To  avoid 
any  possible  confusion,  my  amendment 
would  simply  provide  that  this  provision 
be  redesignated  as  a  new  subsection  (7) 
Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr  CLARK.  I  yield 

Mr  CANNON.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, then,  that  there  is  no  change 
other  than  a  renumbering  in  the  bill 
Itself? 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Percy  • .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  procet'ded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  imanunoiis  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
0:i  page  46.  Une  14   after   ■.Ser  .lO]."  insert 
the  fo'Uowlng:  "(a)  ". 

On  page  47.  be'xeen  hne.s  7  and  8,  in.sert 
ihe  following: 

tb<  For  purpof*-.*  of  applying  section  8006 
'd)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  amended  by  subsection  la),  expenditures 
made  by  an  individual  after  January  29.  1976, 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl.s 
AcL  shrtll  .Moi  be  taken  into  account. 

On  page  50,  after  the  matter  between  lines 
6  and  7.  insert  the  following: 

ic)  For  purposes  of  applying  section  9006 
(di  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  amended  by  .subbectlon  i  a  i .  expenditures 
made  by  an  individual  after  January  29,  1976. 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi- 
Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  a<  ,v)unt 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  S.  3065 
reinstates  the  $50,000  limit  on  personal 
expenditures  by  a  Presidential  candidate 


«s  a  condition  for  receiving  public  fi- 
nancing In  accordance  wiVkx  ttie  Supreme 
Oourt  decision  In  BucUey  against  Valeo. 
It  is  important,  howerer,  that  no  candi- 
date be  penalized  for  any  personal  ex- 
penditures he  or  she  may  have  made  be- 
tween the  time  otf  the  Sujireme  Court  de- 
cislcm  and  the  day  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  My  amendment,  therefore,  woulil 
simply  stipulate  that  personal  expendi- 
tures made  between  January  29,  197<5 
the  date  of  Buckley  against  Valeo  ano 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  shall  not  ( omt 
toward  the  personal  limitation 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.'  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment,  simply  making  one  change 
that  people  who  may  have  expended 
money  after  January  29. 1976.  and  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment,  should  not  be 
taken  into  account,  covering  the  interim 
period  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be  ac- 
cepted. I  approve  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIOER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ^d  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  18,  Une  24,  strike  out  "pnacritie 
rules  or  regulatloiw  and  insert  la  lien  there- 
of propose  a  rule  or  regulation  in  accord- 
au:e  »iLh  tiie  provislona  of  chapter  5  of 
titles.  United  States  Code.-, 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  sectiot^ 
i07(b>  of  the  bUl  requires  that  an  ad- 
visory (V>tnion  of  general  applicability 
must  be  prescribed  as  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion within  30  days,  "nils  would  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act,  which  requires  that  a 
proposed  regulation  must  appear  hi  the 
I'Weral  Register  to  allow  fw  a  80-dav 
period  of  comment  before  a  regulation 
^  be  formally  prescribed.  Obviously 
both  provisions  cannot  be  met;  ttiey  are 
in  contradiction.  This  amendment  dim- 
ply would  stipulate  that  the  Commissio<i 
within  30  days,  would  have  to  propose  a 
rule  or  regulation  to  aoeordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sph- 
ator  is  correct  that  the  word  "prescribed" 
should  be  changed  to  "proposed"  rule  oi 
regulation.  I  am  wiUing  to  acrept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeuig  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  sei^.l  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  diid 
ask  tiiat  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  t  >  'cud 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre^iident.  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  furtlier  rea  iiiig 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  witl' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit.'  out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thp  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  7,  after  'party"  insert  tJie 
following:  •funle.ss  the  person  paving  for 
•su.  h  service^  is  a  person  other  than  the  eni- 
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ployer    of    ttie    ladlTidual    iCBdarlag    suiA 
servtces) ". 

On  page  fl.  line  14.  after  "1M4"  loaort  tlie 
following:  "(unleas  tli«  paBM»  |iilin,  for 
such  servioes  is  a  pecaon  otlmr  than  tte 
rmployer  of  tbe  indivkUuU  nnderiag  svcb 

''rvkses) ". 

On  page  10,  Une  9.  aftw  "p«r^"  ioMert  tbe 
1  mowing:  "(unless  tbe  parsoB  paying  for 
'  u:^h  services  la  a  person  otlMr  than  the  ena- 
itlorer    of    the    individual    rendering    such 

ervlces) ". 

On  page  10,  line  17.  after  "IBM"'  Insert  the 
lollowtng:  "(unless  the  persoa  paying  for 
.^uch  services  is  a  person  other  than  ihe  em- 
ployer of  Oie  IndlTldual  rendering  such 
.services) '". 

On  page  SO,  Une  24.  after  "party"  Insert 
the  following:  "(unless  the  person  paying 
for  such  servioes  is  a  person  other  than  the 
employer  of  the  individual  tendering  such 
services) ". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  clarify  the 
sections  added  in  committee  with  regard 
to  legal  and  accountliiir  services.  It  is 
clear  that  the  committee's  intent  was  to 
exempt  certain  spedfled  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  from  the  coDtribatiiHi 
and  expenditure  Umits  in  tlie  act.  How- 
ever, it  was  certainly  not  Qie  committee's 
intent  to  allow  outside  taKttriduals  or 
groups  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  these  serv- 
ices. My  amendment  would  simply  clarify 
that  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  l^is  amendment  would 
properly  clarify  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clei^  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  *total- 
iug  in  eKoess  of  95.000.  or  nade  eiqiendttttres 
totaling  in  excess  of  •6.000."  and  Inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  made  expen- 
ditures or  both,  the  total  amount  of  which, 
taken  together,  exceeds  $6,000,". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during 
committee  cousidei-ation  of  the  bill  now 
before  us,  some  confusion  arose  r^»rd- 
ing  the  off-year  reporting  exemption 
provided  for  in  section  IM.  Briefly  put, 
this  provision  was  intended  to  provide 
that  in  any  quarter  of  a  nonelecticm  year 
in  which  a  candidate's  campaign  com- 
mittee engaged  in  less  than  $5,000  of 
activit>',  the  committee  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  such  activitj'  until  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Because  of  some  amUguity  in  the  orig- 
inal language,  an  amendaaent  was  offered 
which  changed  the  meantaig  of  that  sec- 
tion so  that  the  exemption  -would  ap- 
ply if  the  candidate's  committee  received 
less  than  $6,000  in  contributions  or  made 
less  than  $$,000  in  expenditures,  taken 
separately. 

My  amendment  simply  would  restore 
the  oiiginal  intent  of  tbe  provision, 
which  would  now  stipulate  that  if  a  can- 
didate's authorised  committees  received 
contributions  or  made  expendittu-es,  or 
both,  the  total  of  which  taken  together 
was  $5,000  or  less,  the  committees  would 
not  have  to  report  to  the  Federal  Elec- 


tion Ciamnissian  until  the  end  of  the 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  thai 
aMwnrtmftit  is  acceptable  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

Ilie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  (HI  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendntent  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESniIMG  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  digienaed  witli. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  C»VICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  31,  Insert  ",  including  a 
dvU  penalty  whldi  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amotmt  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  contribution  or  expenditure 
Involved  In  such  violation,"  immediately  af- 
ter "order". 

On  page  22.  line  1.  insert  ".  including  a 
civil  penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  $6,0(X>  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  contribution  or  e]Q>enditure 
involved  In  such  violation,"  immediately  af- 
ter "other  CKder". 

On  page  22,  beginning  with  Une  13.  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  23  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

''<<)<A)  If  the  Oommisirion  beUeves  that 
there  Is  dear  and  convincing  proof  that  a 
knowing  and  wlllf lU  violation  of  the  Act  or 
chapter  95  or  96  of  tbe  Interna^  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  has  been  committed,  any  oon- 
cUlatlon  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  may  Include 
a  requlTMnent  that  the  person  Involved  tn 
such  conciliation  agreement  shall  pay  a  dvll 
penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of 

(I)  $10,000:  or  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  300 
percent  of  the  amount  of  any  oontribution 
or  e]q;>exuUture  iuvcived  in  such  violation. 

"  (B)  If  the  Commission  beUeves  that  a  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  86  or  Ky\aj>tfi- 
90  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1954  has 
been  committed,  a  conciliation  agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (6)  (A)  may  include  a  requirement 
that  the  person  Involved  in  such  conciliation 
agreement  shall  pay  a  dvil  penalty  which 
doee  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1)  $5,000;  or 

(II)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  or  expenditure  involved  in  such 
violation. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  results  of  any  conciliation 
attempt  including  any  concUlation  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Commission  and 
any  determination  by  the  Commlaslon  that 
no  violation  of  the  Act  or  chapter  95  or  9fi 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  civil 
penalty  provisions  now  in  S.  3085  provide 
for  penalties  only  in  the  case  of  "know- 
ing and  willful"  violations  of  the  act.  In 
other  words,  the  Commission  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  criminal  intent  even 
to  assess  civil  penalties.  Gross  negligence, 
therefore,  would  go  completely  impun- 
ished. 

The  purpase  of  this  amendment  is  to 
add  language  already  in  the  House  bill, 
to  provide  a  civil  penalty  of  $5,000  or 
100  percent  of  the  amount  involved  in 
tlie  violation,  whichever  is  greater,  for 
any  violation  of  the  act. 


At  ptcsent.  tbe  VMoral  Beetion  Cam- 
paign Act  provtdec  for  a  ertalnal  pen- 
altgr  far  ai^  vioiatlatB.  TUs  amendment 
vwoU  atafily  pMvide  a  mlniraal  civil 
peoattr  tor  aojr  violation. 

M*-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  of  tiie  Senator's  is  accept- 
able. 

The  PRESIDIKG  CWVTCER.  Tbe  ques- 
tion is  tm  agreeing  to  ttie  amendment  of 
tbe  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Tbe  amendmctit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAEtK.  Ut.  Preddent,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
aek  that  it  be  read. 

Ibo  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislattve  clefk  read  as  f<4Iows: 

On  page  44,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  ",  except  that  in  tbe 
case  of  a  knowing  and  wfUfid  violatton  of 
section  325  or  S98.  the  penalties  set  totib  in 
this  aection  shall  apply  to  a  viotetion  In- 
volving an  amount  having  a  value  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  $250  or  more  during  a  if>i»~iyr 
year.  In  the  case  of  a  knowii^  and  willful 
violation  of  section  328.  Hie  penalties  set 
forth  In  this  section  shaO  apply  without  re- 
gard to  whether  tbe  making,  receiving,  or 
repcM-ting  of  a  eontrihutloa  or  expendKore  of 
« 1,000  or  more  was  involved.". 


440— Part  6 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  as  it  now 
stands  there  are  extensive  and  severe 
penalties,  criminal  penalties,  for  any  vio- 
lation which  falls  under  the  act. 

The  bm  now  before  us.  S.  3065,  estab- 
lishes a  new  and  elaborate  civO  penalty 
structure  and  combines  all  criminal  pen- 
alties into  one  new  section  329. 

Unfolunately,  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten, section  329  contains  three  signifi- 
cant weaknesses,  in  my  Judgment,  which 
this  amendment  Is  desiisned  to  correct. 
Both  tbe  present  law  and  8.  3065  contain 
a  vitally  Important  prbhlbition  against 
making  cash  contributions  which  are  in 
excess  of  $100. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
unrestricted  flow  of  cash  in  political 
campaigns  was  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Watergate  affah:,  and  that  it  represents 
by  far  the  most  serious  threat  to  effective 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the 
campaign  law. 

Because  the  general  penalty  provision 
of  section  329  contains  criminal  sanc- 
tions only  for  violations  which  ai-e  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,  a  signiflcant  gap  would 
occur  between  the  criminal  provision  and 
the  prohibition  against  cash  conti-ibu- 
tions. 

I  recc«ni2e  that  there  is  some  concern 
about  providing  criminal  penalties  for 
rather  minor  violations  of  the  act.  "niere- 
fore,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
would  stipulate  that  the  criminal  penal- 
ties of  section  329  woiHd  apply  in  any 
violation  involving  cash  contributions  of 
$250  or  more.  Cash  is  so  dangerous  that 
we  are  lowering  the  threshold,  in  other 
words,  from  $1,000  to  $250. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  both  the  pres- 
ent law  and  S.  3065  provide  a  separate 
provision  against  ca^  contributions  so 
do  they  also  provide  a  separate  provi- 
sion to  prohibit  tlie  earmarking  of  con- 
tributions. Earmai'kuig — where  a  contri- 
bution is  funneled  through  an  intermedi- 
ai-y  to  a  candidate — is  a  practice  wliich 
reinesents  a  very  serious  threat  to  tl.a 
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iatosrity  of  the  contribution  limits  pro- 
vided In  tlie  campaign  law. 

Theoretme.  Mr.  President,  as  with  cash 
contributions  this  amendment  would 
establish  a  $250  criminal  penalty  thresh- 
hold  for  violations  of  this  important 
section. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
structure  of  section  329  connects  the 
criminal  penalties  to  violation.';  involving 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  8.  3065  now 
contains  no  criminal  penalty  to  cover  the 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  cam- 
paign authority  provision  embodied  in 
section  328  of  this  bill.  This  amendment 
would  simply  add  a  criminal  penalty  to 
cover  this  section. 

This  amendment  would  represent,  I 
think,  an  important  strengthening  of 
the  criminal  provisions  of  S.  3065.  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dLs- 
tlngulshed  Senator,  and  I  think  it  Is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  bill,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  sunendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  v. a  follow:;; 
On  page  44.  strike  out  lines  3  througb  15 
;'.!id  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  A  defendant  In  any  criminal  action 
brought  for  the  violation  of  a  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  of  a  provi.sion  of  chapter  95  or  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  mny 
introduce  as  evidence  of  his  lack  of  Itnowl- 
edge  of  or  intent  to  cominlt  the  ulieuse  for 
which  the  action  was  brought  a  conciliation 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  defend- 
ant and  the  CommlsMon  under  section  313 
which  speciflcally  deals  with  the  act  or  fail- 
ure to  act  con^tltutlnK  suf'h  offense  and 
which  Is  still  in  effect.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  section  329 
(b)  of  the  measure  before  u.s,  S.  3065, 
stipulates  that  once  a  person  has  entered 
into  a  conciliation  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  be  barred 
from  initiating  any  action  relating  to 
the  violation  dealt  with  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

My  own  concern  goes  to  this  point:  No 
one  would  want  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  be  continually  undercutting  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Election  Conunis- 
sion,  by  initiating  criminal  prosecutions 
against  people  who  have  already  entered 
into  conciliation  agreements  with  the 
PEC.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  want  the  FEC  to  be  able  to  go  com- 
pletely unchallenged  in  entering  into 
such  agreements. 

If  the  Commission  should  enter  into  a 
particularly  weak  agreement,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  serious  violation  of  the  act.  It 
hould  be  held  accountable  for  such  an 
iciion.  Prohibiting  criminal  prosecutions 
;j.v  the  Justice  Department  would  elim- 
nrnte  this  necessary  check. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  section 
329(bi  would  be  an  unprecedented  re- 
striction on  the  prosecutorial  powers  of 


the  Attorney  General.  A  mere  agreement 
entered  into  by  an  independent  executive 
branch  agency  would,  in  and  of  Itself,  be 
enough  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Justice 

Department. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  .strike  a  b;;I- 
aiice  between  the  intent  of  the  provision, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  important  is- 
sue of  CommLs.sion  accountability,  on  the 
othci-.  It  would  provide  that  a  defendant 
in  ;i  ciiminal  action  brought  for  the  vlol- 
atior  of  a  provision  of  this  act  could  in- 
trodiKC  n.-*  evidence  of  Ma  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  and 'or  intent  to  commit  the 
offtii.-e  for  which  the  ar tlon  was  brought 
the  fact  that  a  conciliation  aKreement 
reKarding  the  offense  had  already  been 
eniered  into  with  the  Commt.««lon, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  orig- 
inal provision  In  the  bill  S.  3065,  as  we 
presented  it  here,  was  the  result  of  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  I  would  like  to  have  him  re- 
spond as  to  whether  or  not  he  believes 
this  langimBe  is  adequate.  It  .seems  to  me 
it  probably  Is.  but  I  would  like  to  defer  to 
the  dLsUnguished  Sonato:-  from  Alobama 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
thru'jt  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  think  It  ouKht  to  be  stated  that  It 
not  only  be,  tlie  conciliation  agreement 
not  only  be,  received  as  evidence  of  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  offense  or  lack  of 
int.:,!  I  think  it  might  add  some  word- 
ing to  the  effect  tliat  it  be  considered 
in  mitigation  of  the  offense,  some  Ian- 
gun  pe  of  that  sort  which,  I  think,  would 
bo  hcl'n'ul. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  would  con- 
.'idei-  adding  a  dense  to  that  effect? 

Ml-  CLARK.  A  clause  to  the  effect  that 
wiiai^' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  th<»  conciliation 
ayreempnt  that  bars  any  civil  action,  I 
believe,  even  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, that  that  would  be  accepted  in 
evidence,  I  believe,  under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  as  evidence  of  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Uie  offense  and  of  lack  of 
intent  to  violate  the  law.  Could  it  not 
also  be  added  that  it  could  be  acce))ted 
in  mitigation  of  the  offen.se? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  does  the  Senator 
have  peclflc  language  to  offer  at  this 
timf>? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  think  it  might  be  weU 
if  we  passed  thi.'>  one  over.  The  Senator 
has  had  about  eight  amendments 
adopted,  and  possibly  other  Senators 
might  have  some  amendments,  and  it 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  dlscu-ss 
this  amendment. 
Mr  CLARK.  Fine 

Mr  President,  I  withdiaw  the  pendlnK 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
additional  amendment  to  send  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICBR.  The  clerk 

will  .state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  beginning  with  lin«  18.  strike 

out  through  "graph,"  on  Une  16  on  page  28 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'Sec.   320.    (a)(1)    No  person   shall   make 
contributions — 
"(A)   to  any  randidate  and  his  authorized 


political  committees  with  respect  to  any 
election  lor  Federal  office  which,  In  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  $1,000: 

"(B>  to  any  political  committee  established 
and  maintained  by  a  political  party,  which 
Is  not  the  authorized  political  committee  of 
any  candidate,  m  any  calendar  year  which. 
In  the  aggregate,  exceed  $26,000;  or 

"(C)  to  any  other  political  committee  in 
any  calendar  yeRr  which.  In  the  aggreghte 
exceed  $6,000. 

■  (2)  Kn  multlcaiidldate  politloal  comm't- 
tee  shall  make  contributlonp— 

"(A)  to  any  candidate  and  hLs  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to  any 
election  for  Federal  office  which,  in  the  ng- 
ynt^ntb.  e.xceed  $5,000: 

"(B)  to  any  political  committee  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  political  party, 
which  i.s  not  the  authorised  committee  of 
any  candidate  in  any  calendar  year,  which, 
in   the   aggregate,  exceed   $25,000;    or 

"(C)  to  any  other  pfilltical  commltlee  in 
any  calendar  y.;\r  v.hicli,  in  the  RgtreKate, 
eyc-.f-d  $10,000. 

For  purposes  of  tUL-.  paragraph,  the  term 
'mii:ii?:>ndirtate  polltloai  committee'  mean.s 
a  political  committee  which  has  been  regif;- 
tored  under  section  303  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  mcnths.  which  has  received  coi.- 
irlbutions  from  more  than  fifty  rersous,  and 
e\cept  for  any  State  political  party  organiza- 
tion, has  made  contributions  to  fue  or  more 
liindidates  for  Federal  office. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  the  llmHaticn.-  ui.der 
I>!iragraphs  (1)  and  f2), 

On  page  29,  line  9,  stril-p  out  "(3)'  and 
ai^ert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  29,  Une  16,  strike  out  "(4)  '  and 
ii,dert  m  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  30,  line  14,  strike  out  "(5)'  and 
insert   in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  30,  line  22,  strike  (.u(  "(6)"  nini 
i'lsert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  obvi- 
ously is  not  a  technical  amendment.  It 
i.s  a  .substantive  amendment. 

S.  3065  retains  the  $1,000  limitation  on 
co'tributions  by  an  individual  to  a  can- 
didate and  the  $5,noo  limitation  on  con- 
t'lbutions  by  a  political  committee  to  a 
candidate. 

However,  S.  3065  al-o  retains  the  un- 
necessp.rilv  high  limitation  of  $25,000  for 
contributions  bv  an  individual  to  a  muU'  - 
candidate  political  committee  and  im- 
poses merelv  a  $25,000  limitation  o-i 
transfers  of  funds  from  one  imncandi- 
dntc  committee  to  another. 

In  li(?ht  of  the  Sunreme  Com  t  decis''-«'i 
ag.iinst  the  constitutlonnlily  of  exnendi- 
ture  limttations,  theise  $25,000  limits  on 
contributions  to  political  commltte". 
clearly  are  Inadequate  Such  hlph  limi- 
tations will  onlv  serve  to  vastiv  increase 
the  already  dispronortlonate  influence  of 
the  weflthv  and  the  special  interests  in 
the  uolttlcal  process. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  new  $5,000  limitation  on  con- 
tributions by  an  individual  to  a  multi- 
candidate  political  committee.  However 
an  individual  would  stUl  be  permitted  to 
contiibute  up  to  $25,000  to  a  political 
committee  established  and  maintained 
by  a  political  party,  which,  of  course, 
gcnerallv  suoports  the  activities  of  all 
tlie  candidates  of  that  particular  party. 
Further,  my  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  new  $10,000  limitation  on  transfers 
of  funds  from  one  political  committee  to 
another. 

Again,  however,  transfers  of  funds  from 
any   committee  to  a  party  committee 
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would  still  l>e  permitted  in  amounts  up 
to  $25.000^ 

Mr.  ORTPPUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sugcest 
t!ie  absence  of  a  quonaB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  Ttie  cleric 
V.  ill  call  tJie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislfltive  clerk 
pi-oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  ORTCER  (Mr. 
Stomk.*.  Without  objecti(m,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
else  wishes  to  speak  on  this  amendment, 
we  could  proceed  to  tote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second.  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  The  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  DtTRKiN),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkb)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huu- 
phrey),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Soiator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovbrn).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nilsoh).  t^e  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  lisland  (Mr.  Pastors), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hew  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiLLiAiis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pasxore),  and  ttie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huic- 
phrey)  would  eadi  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Baitlett)  , 
the  Senator  frran  New  York  (Mr.  Bock- 
ley),  and  tlie  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

(Bollcall  Vote  No.  75  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Allen 

Gravel 

Mom 

Bayh 

Hart.  Gary 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Nunn 

Biden 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pjell 

Bumpers 

Javlt* 

Prosmire 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Kennedy 

Rlbiooff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuaon 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Case 

Matbias 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mca«e 

Stone 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Cranston 

Metcaif 

Xalmadge 

Culver 

Mondale 

Tunney 

EAgleton 

Montoya 
NATS— 32 

Weicker 

Baker 

Curtis 

Panndi 

Be&U 

Dole 

Foac:  .  : 

Bellmon 

Domenlcl 

Pord 

Brock 

Eastland 

Gam 

Ooldwater 

l«zalt 

ae«tt,Bi«h 

QrilBn 

Long 

Soott. 

CTawMw 

BfcClctlan 

-WBUMiI. 

Hatfield 

MCCBOTB 

Stnana 

Htims 

Paekwood 

Xtaft 

Hruska 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Huddle.ston 

Roth 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

BarUett 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Church 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Durkln 

WUliams 

Hartice 

McOovern 

Young 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  agi-eed 
to. 

Ml*.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reoonsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments  at  the  desk  irtiich  I  of- 
fer on  behalf  of  mjrself  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stonk)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (B<r.  Crahstoh).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  27.  strike  out  lines  11  through 
14,  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
"is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  '(a)'  before  'No'  in  sec- 
Uon  318  (2  U.S.C.  439b).  as  redesignated  by 
section  105  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  of  section  318  (2  U.S.C.  439b) , 
as  redesignated  by  section  105  of  this  Act : 

'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Senator,  Representative,  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall  mail  as 
franked  mall  under  section  3210  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  any  general  mass  mail- 
ing when  such  mailing  is  maUed  at  or  de- 
livered to  any  postal  facility  less  than  60 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  any  primary  or  gen- 
eral election  in  which  such  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative, Resident  Commissioner,  or  Dele- 
gate is  a  candidate  for  Federal  office.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  "general 
mass  mailing"  means  newsletters  and  similar 
mailings  of  more  than  500  pieces  the  content 
of  which  ia  aubstautiaUy  identical  and  which 
are  maUed  to  or  delivered  to  any  postal  fa- 
cility at  the  same  time  or  several  different 
times.'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  section  320  (2  U.S.C. 
441),  as  redesignated  by  section  105  of  this 
Act:  and 

"(4)  by  inserting  after  section  319  (2  U.S.C. 
439c).  as  redesignated  by  such  section  105, 
the  foUowiug  new  sections : ". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title : 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

USE    OF    FKANKED    MAIL    BEFORE    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  401.  Section  3210(a)(5)(D)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(D)  any  general  mass  mailing  when  the 
same  is  maUed  at  or  delivered  to  any  postal 
facility  less  than  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
a  primary,  general,  or  special  election,  or  a 
nominating  caucus  or  convention,  for  any 
Federal'  office  which  is  held  In  the  State, 
district,  or  teiTltory  from  which  he  was 
elected.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subpara- 
^aph,  tbe  term  'general  mass  mailing'  sbau 
mean  newsletters  and  similar  mailings  of 
more  than  500  pieces  in  which  the  content 


of  the  matter  mailed  is  substantially  identi- 
cal and  wlilch  are  mailed  at  or  d^vered  to 
any  potit^  facility  at  tbe  same  time  or  at 
several  different  times.". 

,^^Ur.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
ameadnients  do  identical  things.  One 
amends  the  existing  law  on  the  Federal 
Election  CcMimiissioD  and  the  other 
amends  the  Postal  Code.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendments  is  very  simple  and  very 
clear.  It  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
frank  for  mass  mailing  purposes  for  a 
period  of  60  days  prior  to  an  election. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  adopted  this  posture  in 
the  past;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  last  c(»)8ideration  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  we  adopted,  I  think, 
an  identical  amendment. 

On  consideration  by  the  House,  the 
term  of  the  prohibition  was  reduced 
from  60  to  28  days.  The  reason  I  offer 
this,  then,  is  to  restate  and  attempt  to 
reestablish  the  Senate  positian,  shnply 
because,  if  there  is  one  simple  criterion 
that  should  be  in  this  bill,  it  is  equity  for 
all  parties.  There  is  no  one  who  can 
successfully  challenge  the  fact  that  an 
incumbent  with  an  unlimited  use  of  the 
frank  h£is  an  unbelieyable  advantage 
over  any  potential  challenger  which  can 
be  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  What 
we  try  to  do  with  this  particular  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  California 
and  I  have  worked  on,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Rorida,  is  create  a  time 
frame  during  which  no  special  advantage 
would  accrue  to  the  incumbent  but. 
rather,  that  the  two  candidates  can  com- 
pete with  each  other  on  their  merits  be- 
fore the  people  of  their  respective  con- 
stituencies so  that  the  people  can  make 
their  own  determinataon. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rorida  If  he  wishes  to  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  ddighted  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
this  very  important  amendntent.  which 
is  a  needed  reform  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  frank.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comment.  May  I  say  he  lias  been  a 
long-time  leader  in  this  effort.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
as  well.  Certainly,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  incumbents  have  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage in  elections  now.  Although  tl>is 
is  not  going  to  correct  the  balance  en- 
tirely, it  is  a  very  significant  step  in  tliat 
direction,  and  I  wish  to  support  it,  also. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  ccnnments  and  support. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  has  adopted 
that  position  in  the  past.  We  were  re- 
quired in  conferoice  to  give  up  00  that 
particular  point  and  take  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  certainly  supported  the 
provisicm  before,  and  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
pott  it  now.  Unless  some  of  my  ooUeagues 
object  to  it.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  very  grateful.  I  am 
prepared  for  a  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 
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Tlie  anaendments  were  agreed  to  eii 
!)loc. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
!iave  an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I 
'■.  ish  to  call  up.  It  does  not  have  a  num- 
b'.'r  It  was  handed  in  only  .several  houi-s 

11 KO. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       Tlie 
••icndinent  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legl.«lative  clvrk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  22,  .sfr'kc 
'I't  through  line  3  on  page  38  utirt  !iuei-t  in 
\\f\x  thereof  the  following: 

'•(3)  It  shall  not  be  uiilai*-fi;l  under  thi.<= 
section  for  a  corporation  or  a  separate  seg- 
regated fund  establiiihed  by  a  corporation  to 
-ollc-lt  contributions  from  stockholders  and 
their  families  or  from  employee.-^  of  the  cor- 
poration (whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  a  labor  organization)  and  their  families 
It  shall  not  be  unlawful  undtr  thi.s  .section 
for  a  labor  organisation  or  a  st-parate  seg- 
regated fund  created  by  a  Kibor  organization 
to  solicit  contributions  from  members  o( 
fhat  organization  and  their  families  or  from 
stockholders  or  employees  of  a  corpc>r.'>tlon 
iind  their  families  if  that  organization  Is  the 
labor  representative  of  some  employe.:?  of 
that  corporation  In  dealing  with  that  cor- 
poration as  to  matters  of  p«v.  \w.'kln','  rovi- 
kJltlon".  and  other  benefits 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pre.-sldent.  I 
>.hall  explain  what  this  amendment  Ls. 
and  it  is  controversial.  I  expect  a  rollciill 
vote  on  it. 

This  amendment  would  strike  oi;t  the 
i'le.'.cnt  provision  of  the  bill  indicating 
whom  unions  can  solicit  in  a  corporation 
and  whom  a  business  poUtical  action 
fluid  can  solicit  in  a  corporation  and,  in 
t'N->ence,  lets  evei-ybody  solicit  everybody' 
m  the  corporation.  A  union  or  a  separate 
segregated  union  fund  can  solicit  any  un- 
ion employees  of  the  corporation  or  any 
nonunion  employees  of  tlie  corporation. 
It  may  happen  to  be  nonsupervisory  per- 
sonnel. They  can  solicit  administrative 
and  executive  personnel,  officers,  stock- 
holder.s.  and  the  families  of  any  of  those 
wople. 

Conversely,  a  fund  created  by  tlu-  cor- 
poration can  solicit  shareholders,  ex- 
ecutive personnel,  administrative  person- 
nel, nonunion  personnel,  atid  union 
personnel. 

The  amendment,  pretty  mucii.  puts  the 
situation  back  where  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  had  left  it  with  their 
ladings  in  the  creation  of  what  was 
known  as  the  SUNPAC  decision.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  fairness  and  in  equity.  If 
a  union  can  solicit  the  union  employees 
of  a  corporation,  as  is  now  presented  in 
the  bill,  they  ought  to  have  equal  access 
to  solicit  the  nonunion  and  nonsuper- 
visory employees.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  mail 
to  the  shareholders  of  a  corporation,  ask- 
ing those  shareholders  to  contribute  to 
a  union  fund  or  a  separate  segregated 
fund  provided  by  the  union. 

Again,  it  treats  unions  and  busines-ses 
equitably.  Any  money  raised  by  these 
tunds  would  have  to  be  disclosed,  any 
aioney  spent  would  have  to  be  disclosed. 
I  think  it  is  a  stop  toward  encouraging 
political  participation,  because  it  will  en- 
i  ourage  people  to  give  to  whatever  fund 
they  choose  and  they  can  be  equallv  so- 
licited by  either  side. 

r  -i?lc1  the  floor.  Mr  Presideii* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  -ueN- 
tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  ftnendinont  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  P-.c-  KU'iit  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  iJicre  a 
sufflcient  .second''  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nfys  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
'  lerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  ;>^^ist,lnt  Itbislfttive  . '.ork 
culled  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
thiit  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chukch*.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  'Mr.  Dcrkin),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Hartke>,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Hoi.lincs'  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson >, 
the  Senator  Irom  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McGovfcRN  I ,  the  Senator  from  WLscor-sin 
I  Mr.  Nllsoni.  the  Senator  from  Rliode 
Island  I  Mr.  P.^sTol;E),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams <  are 
nece.s.saiily  absent. 

I  further  announte  that  a  pro.'^eiit  and 
votiiiM.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.    Pastor F  >    and    the   Senator   from 


W.'shington 
vote    nay." 

Ml-    GRTPFIN 
Senator  irom  Oki: 
St:iiator      from 
Bkockf  ■ ,  Senator 


Mi    Jackson  1    would  each 


I    amumiui-    that   the 
•-lioma  'Mr.  Dartlktt). 

Massachusetts      iMr. 

from  Ni.",v  York  'Mr. 
BurKi.f.Yi.  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoiDv.ATER'.  and  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  «Mr.  YocrNU)  are  necessarily  ab- 
seni. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
Irom  Vennont  'Mr.  Stafford i  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result   was   announced — yeas 
ivvs  15,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall   Vote  No.  76  Leg.| 
YEAS     iO 


40, 


!•     .Tr 


\IVll 

Baker 

Beall 

Belimou 

Bent.seii 

Brock 

B'-rd, 

Hwrry 
Chiles 
C;urtt8 
Dole 

Dotneni'M 
E:as!(.Innil 
Fimniii 


.^bmirezk 

Bayh 

Blden 

Bvmipor.s 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  RolXTt  C 

C^Miinon 

C'iisu 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eat,'lPtc>ii 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 


Brooke 

Buckle\ 
Church 
Durkin 


Four 

(iarn 

Gnlltn 

Hansen 

H8t  field 

Helm.s 

Hruski" 

Laxult 

Mathiui 

MpClellaii 

McClure 

Nunu 

P.ickuoocI 

Poarson 

NAYS— 4.5 

Hart,  Oary 

Han,  rhiiip  .\ 

Haskell 

Hatha  way 

Huddleston 

Hiimphrpy 

Inouyo 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Mnsnuson 

Mria.'ifield 

McGeo 

NOT  VOTING      1! 


Percy 
Roth 

Scott,  Hi.Kh 
-^c-ott, 

Wllliant  r,. 
•Sparkmnn 
-S'ennls 
Stevens 
Sioae 
Taft 

Taiuudge 
Thumioi  'I 
Tower 
Weifker 


McXntvre 

Metcuif 

Mondale 

Montoyo 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muakie 

Pell 

PrDxiuiro 

rtaudolph 

Riblcoff 

^chweiker 

Stevenson 

S.vminRtoii 

Tunnej 


Gold  water 
Hartke 
Hoi  lines 
■Jacksou 
Mi-Govern 


Nflaon 
Past  ore 
Stafford 
V/Uiianis 
Vonng 


So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  rejected. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 


: t  (Aj.isider  the  note  by  which  the  amend- 
incnt  v  as  rejected 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  lh;.t  motitm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
;^ raced  to. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

t  ui  ious.  becaase  I  do  have  other 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen  - 
ate  \'  ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  liave  otlier 
:  inen-lments  to  offer  and  I  shall  offer 
them.  I  am  trying  to  reach  some  com- 
mon Krounri,  some  median  that  this  body 
will  lesard  as  lair  to  unions  ani  to  em- 
ployers. This  last  amendment,  which  wa.s 
defeated  b;,  a  45-to-40  vote,  would  have 
allo-ied  union  political  action  funds  to 
.-oliciL  anvbod.  in  a  corporation  that 
that  union  had  any  or,,'Hnization  In.  and 
it  would  have  allowed  a  corporate  politi- 
cal fund  to  solicit  any  of  tlu-  cnployees. 
It  w.'i.s     (omplete  crossover. 

.\y.  we  heard  the  vote  going  on,  several 
i-cople  asked  me  about  it  and  they  ex- 
,>rt"tid  the  feeling  that  maybe  the  cor- 
l\  -at  ion  should  not  be  allowed  to  solicit 
i.nion  employees,  although  I  see  no  rea- 
son not  to  allow  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  union  employee  might  have  as  much 
interest  in  his  corporation  that  employs 
him  as  he  does  in  the  union  lie  belongs 
to  Bu-  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  amendment  lost. 

The  feeling  was  expretsed  that  a  cor- 
ijorntii.n  sliould  not  solicit  from  union 
employees.  Others  said  that  unions 
stiould  not  be  soliciting  from  sharehold- 
ers and  executive  pereonnel,  administra- 
tive personnel.  t>ecause  basically  their 
alinement  was  not  with  the  union  and 
ever>body  ouTht  to  be  left  to  solicit 
really  those  with  whom  they  have  a  com- 
mon interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment.  I  ask  that  It  be  read  in  full 
and  I  a.sk  for  its  immediate  considera- 
ti(>n. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

i'lnendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 

nut,  through  line  3  on  page  38  and  in.sert  In 

lieu  thereof  the  following; 

■■(H)  (A)  It  is  lawful  for  a  corporal ioii,  i  r 
H  .separate  segregated  fund  established  by  a 
'•orporatlnn,  to  .«iOliclt  contributions  to  such 
iund  tinder  paragraph  (1)  from  stockhold- 
ers and  their  families  and  from  executive  and 
actmliiistrative  per.sonneI  and  their  famllli"!,. 
"(B)  II  is  lawful  for  a  labor  organlzatio", 
or  a  separate  segregated  fund  established  by 
a  iHbor  organization,  to  solicit  contributions 
to  such  fund  under  paragraph  (1)  from 
members  of  that  organlzalUui  and  their 
families 

"(C)  It  is  lawful  under  this  seciioi:  ''or  a 
corporation,  a  labor  organization,  or  a  ^pa- 
rate  segregate'd  fund  established  by  a  cor- 
poruUou  or  a  labor  organization  to  solicit 
(•ontributlons  from  employees  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  their  families,  who  are  neither 
executive  and  administrative  pers-onnoi  nc.r 
membcr.-i  of  that  labor  organisation. 

■(D)  It  shall  I'o  unlawful  under  this  ix- 
tion 

'1)  for  a  coi  pori.lioii.  t  r  a  .separate  se-rt-- 
gated  lund  established  by  a  corporation,  xo 
.solirit  contribution;-,  from  employees  of  that 
corporation  wlio  are  represented  by  a  labor 
or!,ani.-;atlon  in  dealing  with  that  corpora- 
tion v,iih  re.spect  to  matters  of  pay.  working 
c-o!diM(.iv  .  and  cAh^x  employee  benefits,  aitd 
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"(li)  for  a  labor  organization,  or  a  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  established  by  a  labor 
organization,  to  solicit  cohtrlbutloiia  from 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  and  their  fami- 
lies or  from  executive  and  admlntetratlv* 
personnel  of  a  corpioratlon  and  their  families. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  what  is  called  the  middle  ground 
amendment.  I  had  the  Library  of  Con- 
{4ress  check  for  me  with  the  major  cor- 
porations in  this  coimtry  to  find  out  how 
many  total  employees  they  had,  how 
many  were  unionized,  how  many  were 
nonunionized.  Let  me  just  go  down  the 
list. 

General  Motors  has  480,000  employ- 
ees in  this  country.  There  are  352,000 
who  are  unionized  and  128,000  are  not. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  has  206,000  employ- 
ees. There  are  138,500  who  are  union- 
ized, and  66,791  are  not. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
refused  the  information. 

General  Electric  has  270.000  employ- 
ees. There  are  118,000  who  are  imion- 
ized,  and  152,000  not  unionized. 

Intematianal  Business  Machines — and 
I  checked  this  figure  by  calling  one  of 
thplr  oflScers  today  because  I  found  it 
hard  to  believe  but  it  is  true — Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  has  157,000 
employees  in  this  country  and  none  are 
unionized,  period.  Zero. 

Chrysler  has  129,000  employees  of 
wliich  105,000  are  unionized.  There  are 
24.000  not  unionized. 

Westinghouse  Electric:  130,000  total; 
78.000  unionized,  52,000  not  unionized. 

Western  Electric:  149,700  employees. 
There  are  98,428  who  are  unionized,  and 
51,272  not  unionized. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber:  80,600  em- 
ployees. There  are  40,000  who  are  union- 
ized, and  40,600  are  not  imionized. 

If  we  add  all  of  these  up,  what  we 
come  to  is  this  situation  with  the  major 
industrial  corporations  in  this  country: 
About  half  of  what  we  would  call  their 
blue  collar  or  nonsupervisory  white-col- 
lar employees  are  unionised  and  about 
half  are  not. 

Under  what  was  called  the  SUNPAC 
decision  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, all  of  the  employees  of  a  corpora- 
tion, whether  they  were  unionized  or 
not,  could  have  been  solicited  by  a  busi- 
ness or  a  union  political  action  fund  or  a 
lawfully  separate  segregated  fund. 

After  that  decision  came  down,  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  it,  frankly, 
strong  opposition  from  unions.  They  did 
not  like  the  idea  that  unions  and  busi- 
nesses would  have  an  equal  access  to  all 
employees.  So  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  this  bill  and  it  carried  in  committee, 
and  a  similar  amendment  carried  in  he 
House  in  the  committee,  which  limits 
unions  to  soliciting  only  union  employ- 
ees, and  it  Umits  a  corporate  political  ac- 
tion fund  to  soliciting  only  shareholders 
or  very  high  echelon  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel.  In  each  case 
ether  of  those  funds  can  solicit  the  fam- 
ilies. But  it  leaves  out  this  great  middle 
group.  These  nonsupervisory,  nonimion- 
izcd  employees,  who  are  half  of  the  work 
force  of  the  major  corporations  in  this 
country  cannot  be  solicited  by  the  union 
and  cannot  be  solicited  by  the  employer. 

They  surely  have  a  stake  in  what  goes 


on  that  might  affect  thdr  company.  They 
surely  have  a  stake  in  what  tbe  unions 
who  represent  half  of  the  employees  of 
that  company  may  advocate.  Yet  they 
cannot  be  solicited. 

So,  all  I  am  doing  with  this  middle 
ground  amendment  is  allowing  those 
employees  who  at  the  moment  are  non- 
unionized  and  nonsupervisory  to  be  so- 
licited by  a  union  political  action  fund 
or  a  corporate  pohtical  action  fund. 

Just  let  me  read  a  selective  list  of  the 
kinds  of  employees  we  are  talking  about: 
CoRPOHATE  Occupations  That  Do  Not  Pall 

Within  Defurtion  of  an  "ExECtrrivE"  or 

"Administrative"  Employee  ' 

Total:  152. 

Accountant,  accounting  clerk,  actor,  ad- 
ministrative clerk,  advertising  workers/ 
writers,  announcer,  radio,  announcer,  tele- 
vision, apprentice  machine  operator. 

Artist,  assistant  section  supervisor  (key 
tape),  assistant  tmlt  supervisor,  bank  clerks, 
bank  teUers,  bookkeeper,  bookkeeper,  head, 
camera  men,  carpenter. 

Cartographers,  cartoonist,  cashiers,  check- 
er, chemist,  cleaning  staff,  clerk,  clerk,  chief, 
clerk,  coding,  clerk,  counter,  clerk,  data  exam, 
clerk,  maU/bindery. 

Clerk,  principal,  clerk,  receipts,  clerk, 
shipping,  clerk  typist,  clerks,  file,  coluiunist, 
comparison  shopper,  composer. 

Computer  operator,  computer  operator 
trainee,  computer  programmer,  correspond- 
ence typists,  craftsman,  custodian,  delivery 
man,  dental  assistants,  dental  technicians. 

Dentist,  dietitian,  displaymen,  doctor/sur- 
geon/anesthetist, draftsman,  dramatic  critic, 
driver  salesmen,  editorial  assistant,  engineer, 
engineer,  junior,  executive  secretary,  food 
processors. 

Graphic  designers,  guard,  hotel  assistants, 
illustrator,  inside  salesman,  inspector, 
interns,  interpreters.  Jobber's  representative, 
Jobber's  salesman. 

Journalist,  junior  programmer,  key  punch 
operator,  key  tape  operator,  laundry/dry 
cleaning  personnel,  lawyer,  legal  paraprofes- 
Bional,  legal  stenographer,  librarian,  library 
assistants. 

Linotype  operator,  lumber  grader,  machine 
operator,  maintenance  personnel,  master 
press  operator,  mechanic,  medical  para- 
professional,  medical  technologist,  mes- 
sengers. 

Methods  engineer,  musician,  newspaper 
writer,  novelist,  nurse,  office  machine  opera- 
tors, painter,  painter's  assistant,  personnel 
clerk,  pharmacist,  photographers. 

Physician,  physician  intern,  physician 
osteopathic,  physician  resident,  podiatrist, 
press  operator,  programmer  trainee,  proof- 
reader, psychologist. 

Psychometrlst,  rate  setter,  receptionist, 
record  control  clerk  ( K  P) ,  registered  nurse, 
reporter,  representative,  manufacturer's, 
researchers. 

Retail  routeman,  retoucher  photographic, 
route  driver,  routeman,  salesman,  dealer, 
salesman,  distributor,  salesman,  laundry, 
salesman,  mail,  salesman,  route,  salesman, 
telephone. 

Salesman,  ■  typewriter  repair,  salesman, 
wholesale,  salesman's  helper,  sales  research 
expert,  scientific  technicians,  secretary,  serv- 
iceman, social  worker,  statistician,  stenog- 
raphers, stock  clerks,  tape  librarian,  teach- 
ing assistants. 

Technologist,  therapist,  timekeeper,  traffic 
clerks,  trainer-salesman,  truck  driver,  typists, 
unit  supervisor,  watch  engineer,  word  pro- 
cessing operator  writer,  xerox  operator,  .x-ray 
technician  public  relations  staffer. 


•■  Source :  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
Regulations  Title  29,  Part  541  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 


We  all  know  the  kind  of  employee  we 
are  talking  about.  I8  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  be  excluded  from  either 
a  union  political  action  solieitation  or  a 
corporate  political  aeti<xi  solicitation? 

I  want  to  make  clear  in  this  amend- 
ment we  are  not  saying  that  a  union  or 
business  political  action  fund  can  solicit 
somebody  unrelated  to  the  corporation. 
Business  cannot  use  its  political  action 
fund  to  go  out  and  solicit  shareholders 
of  other  corporations  or  employees  of 
other  corporations,  nor  can  a  union  go 
outside  the  corporation  where  it  is  orga- 
nized and  solicit  willy-nilly  from  other 
employees  or  from  the  public  at  large. 

I  think  in  fairness,  in  trying  to  reach 
a  middle  ground,  this  amendment  does 
give  an  evenhanded  chance  to  both 
groups  to  reach  a  group  of  employees 
that  at  the  moment  cannot  be  solicited 
by  either  group.  I  think  that  is  unfair. 

I  have  given  up,  althou^  I  was  un- 
happy with  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment, employers  soUciting  union  mem- 
bers and  imions  soliciting  shareholders 
or  higher  echelon  executive  personnel. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  last  amendment 
which  was  just  defeated,  I  think,  trou- 
bled most  of  the  Members  in  this  bodv 
for  a  very  simple  reason:  Everybody  is 
concerned  about  the  possibilities  of  a 
gentle,  nevertheless  overt,  pressure  when 
employees  are  solicited  by  their  employer. 

It  is  no  less  true  in  some  instances,  and 
I  know  you  are  all  talking  about  em- 
ployees who  belong  to  unions  who  might 
be  solicited  by  shop  stewards  by  at  least 
a  gentle  pressure  that  is  always  there. 
The  Senator's  amendment,  if  I  under- 
stand correctly,  would,  for  example,  per- 
mit a  small  employer  with  perhaps  100 
employees  that  are  nonimi(»i  to  soUcit 
those  100  employees  for  his  poUtical  ac- 
tion committee;  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  For  his  nonunion 
employees,  yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Provided  they  are 
ncnmiion. 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Pardon  rae? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Provided  they  are 
nonunion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Ml'.  BUMPERS.  If  they  are  nonunion 
employees,  he  may  solicit  them. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  thing  that  trou- 
bles me  about  that  is  that  it  occm-s  to 
me  that  the  pressure  is  really  more  stark 
in  the  instance  where  the  employee  is 
not  unionized  and  does  not  have  anyone 
as  a  bulwark  between  him  and  the  em- 
ployer. He  has  no  organization;  he  has 
no  one  to  protect  him  if  he  decides  to 
say  no  to  the  employer.  Does  the  Senator 
not  see  that  as  a  problem? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  a  problem.  It 
is  illegal  mider  existing  law  to  coerce  or 
pressm-e  anyone  into  making  contribu- 
tions, but  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ii^ 
correct;  I  will  admit  it  is  a  problem,  but 
a  problem  we  disregard  when  we  passed 
the  remission  of  the  Hatch  Act  this  last 
week.  The  fear  was  expressed  that  people 
would  be  solicited  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and,  because  they  were  worried 
about  their  jobs  or  desired  promotions. 
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they  might  give.  But  that  argxunent  at 
that  time  did  not  wash. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  answers  my  question.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator is  cognizant  of  the  problem.  I  am 
not  talJung  about  the  question  of  where 
tnere  is  overt  pressure  to  either  give  or 
:  ou  will  not  have  a  job  next  week,  but  I 
think  the  pressure  is  there,  and  that 
troubles  me. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  I  think  I 
agree  with  him  on  the  problem,  that  I 
realize  that  wiiat  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  reaching  for  is  a  situation  where 
a  salesman,  for  example,  for  a  particular 
company,  cannot  be  solicited  by  either 
side.  That  does  not  seem  to  limit  the 
access  to  the  persons,  and  I  do  not  know- 
how  to  resolve  it  without  some  amend- 
ment of  this  sort.  If  the  Senator  wanted 
to  offer  a  modification  which  would  say 
hoiu-ly  employees  in  a  nonunion  plant 
could  not  be  solicited,  I  might  be  willing 
to  take  a  look  at  that.  But  I  think  you 
have  got  to  And  some  way  other  than  a 
rejection  of  the  amendment  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

I  have  here,  I  do  not  know,  there  are 
about  150  occupational  codes  listed  by 
Civil  Service  of  types  of  occupations 
which  fall  between  the  cracks  How  do 
you  handle  that?  That  is  the  basic 
problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  •*ill  tlie 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  just  trying  to  an- 
ticipate what  would  happen  under  this 
amendment,  eis  I  understand  it,  if  you 
have  a  nonunion  shop,  where  there  is 
no  union.  The  employees  who  work  for 
that  corporation,  the  nonunion  em- 
ployees, would  be  open  game  for  the  cor- 
poration to  solicit  for  fimds,  but  no 
labor  union  would  be  allowed  to  .solicit 
them,  since  they  do  not  have  a  labor 
union.  Am  I  right  or  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  PA0KWOOD.  That  is  true.  The 
reason  for  that  Ls — so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  delighted  to  open  it 
up  and  find  out  whether  or  not  we  are 
talking  about  corporations,  but  this  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  narrow  that,  to  .show 
there  is  no  interest  m  a  corporation  on 
the  part  of  a  union  that  ne\er  bothered 
to  organize  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  d  that  ih  the  case. 
under  the  Senators  amendment,  a.s  I 
understand  it,  the  only  available  new- 
people  for  the  union  to  solicit  are  those 
in  a  plant  where  there  is  a  union,  but 
where  the  employees  ha\e  refused  to 
join  that  union  or  do  not  belong  to  that 
union.  Those  are  the  only  additional 
people,  under  the  Senator  s  amendment, 
who  would  be  available  for  unions  to 
solicit,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes;  if  there  is  no 
union  in  the  plant,  then  the  union  can- 
net  soUclt  those  employees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  in  those  plants 
•vhere  there  is  a  union,  the  only  new 
.source  of  recruitment  for  funding  would 
be  from  those  members  who  have  de- 
.  ided  against  joining  the  union;  is  that 
( oi rect  ? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD  and  Mr.  BROCK 
addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  was  going  to  say  If  they 
have  a  bollermaker's  union,  for  exam- 
ple, they  would  rarely  ask  the  artist  In 
the  PR  department  to  join.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  would  give 
him  the  opportunity;  he  is  not  con- 
sidered suitable  by  the  union,  since 
unions  organize  by  their  own  crafts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  Senator  is  saying 
nonorganized  crafts  within  the  same 
shop? 

Mr  BROCK.  Sure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  the  law 
now,  a  corporation  under  the  law  may 
use  a  checkoff  system  for  either  stock- 
holders, executive  employees,  or,  indeed, 
anv  employees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Under  the  present 
law.  under  the  SUNPAC  decision,  that 
is  true.  Under  this  bill  It  is  very  limited 
a.s  to  whom  they  can  solicit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  to  make  my  ques- 
tion very  clear,  as  I  understand  it  a 
corporation  under  present  law  my  use  a 
checkoff  system  to  collect  funds  from 
those  people  who  are  eligible  to  give 
funds  to  them. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  If  a  person  wants 
to  volunteer  and  say.  Yes,  you  may  use 
a  checkoff  and  take  a  dollar  out  of  my 
salary  or  my  dividends  each  year,"  that 
is  permitted. 

Mr.  CLARK  That  is  correct,  it  Is  per- 
mitted under  the  law.  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
unioivs  may  not  use  a  checkoff  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Is  Uiut  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  Ls  correct  Under  the  bill,  on  page  38, 
unions  would  be  allowed  to  check  off. 

Mr  CIjARK  So  under  this  .system  both 
unions  and  corporations  would  be  al- 
lowed to  use  a  checkoff  for  additional 
recruits  that  are  gomg  to  be  made 
a\ailaole  ' 

Mr  PACKW(  'OU  They  do  nut  have 
to.  They  could,  accordinn  to  what  we 
have  been  talking  about  today.  It  applies 
to  both  unions  and  corporations.  If  one 
does  it.  the  other  can  do  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
be  very  sure  we  understand  what  we  arc 
domg  here.  I  am  sympathetic  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  doing,  by 
unphcation  at  least,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas:  and  I  would  like 
to  be  very  hone.si:  any  of  these  pacts, 
they  all  bother  me  There  is  implict  in 
a  pact,  if  not  the  fact  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity :or  pressure  That  bothers  me 
sreatly.  It  occurs  just  as  much  in  a 
union  siiop  as  it  does  with  a  coiporation 
solKitms  Its  lower  management  group, 
and  I  think  it  Ls  something  we  ought  to 
be  troubled  about,  and  we  oupht  to  be 
extremely  careful  what  we  do. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  resolve  that,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  how  to  Ihnlt  volun- 
tar>-  associations  for  public  purposes.  I 
thmk  they  are  very  good,  but,  boy,  it 
does  trouble  me  to  have  a  law  setting 
the.^e  things  up  with  full  understanding, 
in  a  ixisture  whereby  people  can  be 
abiised.  or  at  least  be  concerned  about 
being  abused.  That  is  the  real  danger. 
They  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 


pen. They  do  not  know  if  they  are  going 
to  have  their  union  card  pulled,  or  If  they 
are  going  to  lose  that  opportunity  for 
prtanotion. 

But  we  had  the  same  problem  in  the 
Hatch  Act  debate,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  pointed  out.  I  think  the  Senate 
made  a  mistake  in  that  case.  I  voted 
against  that  bill,  but  I  was  In  the  distinct 
minority.  I  think  we  may  be  making  a 
mistake  again. 

The  only  argument  I  have  on  this 
amendment  is  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
pact.  I  cannot  make  that  argiiment,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  I  believe  in  It.  But  I 
think  if  we  have  a  law  it  should  apply 
to  all  individuals.  That  is  all  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  saying,  that  these  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  between 
the  cracks  because  they  happen  to  be  a 
bookkeeper-clerk,  an  artist,  or  a  com- 
parison shopper.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  would  be  very  happy  If  it  were  constitu- 
tional. If  we  could  pass  a  law  In  this 
country  that  would  say  there  could  be  no 
political  action  funds  and  all  contribu- 
tions must  be  individual  and  that  one 
cannot  have  contributions  of  over  $100. 
if  we  could  tie  that  all  together,  I  think 
it  wotild  be  a  good  thing  for  the  political 
system  of  this  countrj-.  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  constitutional,  but  it  certainly  would 
be  desirable. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  it  would  be,  too. 

I  tell  the  Senator  that  one  of  these 
days  someone  is  going  to  read  this  law 
carefully,  and  is  going  to  find  the  loop- 
holes that  are  in  it,  and  some  corpora- 
tion Ls  going  to  do  something  like  send 
out  a  letter,  or  maybe  all  of  them  will, 
to  the  25  or  30  million  American  stock- 
holders, and  people  are  going  to  scream 
like  stuck  pigs  in  Congress  about  the 
abuse  that  that  constitutes. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  is  exactly  what 
they  are  allowing  to  happen  in  this  bill 
today,  and  I  think  it  is  wrong, 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  th«' 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  the  floor'' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  I  have  not 
\  I'kled  the  floor,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorry.  I  tliought 
the  Senator  had  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  floor  and 
is  still  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Worry  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
about  the  subtle  coercion  or  suggestion 
that  might  be  used  by  employers  who  seek 
contributions.  Again  I  assure  the  Senate 
such  coercion  is  illegal  under  present  law. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  changes 
that. 

I  quote  from  the  condition  that  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  laid  that 
down  in  their  SUN  PAC  decision: 

3  Sun  may  soUcIt  contrlbutlon.s  for  SUN 
PAC  from  Us  stockholders  and  employees, 
provided  there  la  "no  coercion  or  reprisal  of 
:.uy  kind  in  the  solicitation  of  contributions." 
The  Commission  set  out  three  guidelines  to 
■minimise  the  appearance  or  perception  of 
coercion": 

(a)  No  superior  should  solicit  a  .subordi- 
nate; 
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(b)  The  solicited  eo^loyvs  muBt  be  In- 
formed of  the  political  puipoae  of  SDN  PAC; 

(c)  The  employee  should  be  tataaaeiA  of 
his  right  to  refuse  to  contribute  without  re- 
prisal. 

I  am  sure  we  can  expect  that  if  we  pass 
this  amendment,  althousAi  In  a  some- 
what more  limited  degree  than  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commlssicm  allows,  legal- 
izing the  creation  of  these  union  and 
business  political  funds  and  saying  they 
can  solicit  within  a  broad  range,  but  not 
everyone,  all  these  employees,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  is  going  to 
come  right  back  and  put  In  these  guide- 
lines again  that  one  cannot  coerce  an 
employee,  that  he  miist  tell  the  employee 
what  the  purpose  of  the  fund  Is  and  must 
inform  the  employee  of  the  right  to  re- 
fuse. I  would  support  ti^oee  guidelines. 
I  think  those  would  be  good  provisions. 

So  I  think  again,  in  c<Hiclxision.  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  middle-of-the-road 
amendment  making  sure  fiiat  emiiloyees 
who  are  neither  union  nor  supervisory 
will  have  a  chance  to  be  solicited  by 
unions  and  by  employers,  without  coer- 
cion from  either  side,  and  they,  too, 
should  have  a  chance  to  participate  in 
these  funds. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Tetmessee  as  to 
his  statement  a  Uttle  while  ago  about  the 
possibility  of  corporations  sending  out 
letters  to  all  of  their  stockholders  mak- 
ing a  solicitation  and  there  would  be  a 
great  furor,  that  provision  is  not  true  in 
this  proposal  here.  That  is  in  existing 
law,  and  apparently  they  have  not  overly 
abused  this,  or  we  would  have  had  that 
furor  from  the  stockholders  already.  So 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  that 
this  is  not  new  in  S.  3065. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  if 
they  did  it  with  a  vengeance  and  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  corporate  money,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  people  would  be  screaming  up 
here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  certainly  chfaik 
.so. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Why  do  we  allow  some- 
thing that  we  know  is  wrong?  That  is  all 
I  am  saying. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the 
Senator  there.  If  he  is  trying  to  change 
existing  lav;,  he  has  not  proposed  it  in 
this  provision. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  prepared  to  talk  about  that 
later  on.  We  have  an  amendment  on 
which  we  will  give  the  Senator  an  op- 
portunity to  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  assume  the  Senator 
w  ill,  because  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
>\ill  vote  for  the  bill  no  matter  how  It 
comes  out. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  vote  for  a  simple 
e>  tension,  yes.  I  would. 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  Vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  raised  the  question  about  whether 
or  not  the  method  permitting  a  soUcita- 
tion  to  a  corporation  was  the  method 
tliat  would  be  permitted  or  would  be  the 
t  ame  method  permitted  a  imion,  and  that 


is  not  quite  true,  because  on  page  38, 
subsection  5,  it  provides  as  follows: 

Any  corporation  that  utilizes  a  method  of 
soUcitlng  voluntary  contributions  or  faciU- 
tatlng  the  making  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, shaU  make  available,  on  written  re- 
quest, that  method  to  a  labor  organization 
representing  any  members  working  for  that 
corporation. 

So  this  does  not  reach  the  problem  of 
the  nonimion  corporation  or  the  problem 
of  the  nonunion  employees.  In  other 
words,  the  same  method  of  soUcitation 
would  not  be  permitted  to  imions  as  it 
would  to  the  corporations  insofar  as  those 
people  are  concerned. 

There  is  one  other  very  bad  feature  of 
the  Senator's  proposal,  smd  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  he  Intended  it  this  way,  but  if  one 
will  note  imder  the  unlawful  provisions: 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  this  section,  and 
this  is  subsection  (d) ,  and  if  we  go  down 
to  (2)  listen  now  what  it  is  unlawful  to 
do: 

For  a  labor  organization  or  a  separate  seg- 
regated fund  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  solicit  contributions  from  stockhold- 
ers of  a  corporation  and  their  families,  or 
from  executive  and  administrative  personnel 
of  a  corporation  and  their  families. 

What  he  is  doing  there  is  disregard- 
ing completely  the  fact  that  the  many 
labor  people,  employees  of  corporations 
are  likewise  stockholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion, and  he  makes  it  milawful  there  for 
a  imion  to  soUcit  imion  members  who 
happen  to  be  stockholders. 

We  had  the  provision  on  page  38  in 
the  definition  of  a  stockholder:    ' 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"stockholder"  includes  any  Individual  who 
has  a  legal  or  vested  beneficial  Interest  in 
stock,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  who  participates  In 
a  stock  bonus,  stock  option,  or  employee 
stock  ownership  plan. 

Many  corporations  in  the  coimtry  have 
precisely  that  kind  of  a  plan  where  they 
permit  the  employees,  labor  union  or  not 
labor  union,  whichever  it  happens  to  be, 
to  share  in  the  corporation  through  the 
stock  bonus  plan,  the  stock  purchase  plan 
where  a  person  can  reinvest  dividends 
through  many  foi-ms  of  stock  ownership, 
and  the  Senator's  amendment  would, 
theiefore,  make  It  unlawful  for  a  labor 
organization  or  a  separate  segregated 
fimd  established  by  that  organization  to 
solicit  contributions  from  stockholders  of 
a  corporation  even  though  those  stock- 
holders might  be  members  of  the  union. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  intended 
that,  but  that  is  what  his  amendment 
says,  and  I  ask  him  if  he  has  any  pro- 
posal to  correct  it  so  that  it  would  make 
it  certainly  fairer  because  we  have  to 
recognize  that  stockholders  of  corpora- 
tions are  certainly  not  limited  to  people 
who  are  not  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  the  chair- 
man has  brought  the  valid  point  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
amend  it  to  read  as  follows ; 

On  the  next  to  the  last  line  after  the 
word  "families"  "miless  said  stockhold- 
ers are  members  of  the  union,"  and  that 
would  allow  the  imion  to  sohcit  all  of 
the  shareholders  who  happen  to  be  mem- 


bers of  the  union.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  limit  the  union  frcnn  soiiciting  those 
people  just  because  tbey  hai>pen  to  be 
stockholders. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Did  the  Senator  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
there? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  restate  it? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

After  the  word  "families"  insert  the 
words  "unless  said  stockholders  are 
members  of  the  imion" — or  change  it  "to 
labor  organization." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
ask  the  clerk  to  read  subparagraph  2  as 
it  is  now  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  a  labor  organization,  or  a  separate 
segregated  fund  established  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization, to  soUcIt  contributions  from 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  and  their  fam- 
ilies unless  said  stockholders  are  members  of 
labor  or  frmn  executive  and  administrative 
personnel  of  a  corporation  and  their  families. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Instead  of  "union," 
it  should  read  "labor  organization." 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  catching 
that,  because  there  was  no  intention  In 
my  mind  to  eliminate  the  many  union 
members,  especially  when  we  are  talking 
about  pension  plans  and  employee  stock 
ownership  plans,  to  prohlbt  the  union 
from  soliciting  them. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  through  line  3  on  page  38  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  (A)  It  is  lawful  for  a  corporation,  or 
a  separate  segregated  fund  established  by  c 
corporation,  to  soUcIt  contributions  to  such 
fund  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  from  stockholders 
and  their  families  and  from  executive  and 
administrative  personnel  and  their  families. 

"^B)  It  is  lawful  for  a  labor  organization. 
or  a  separate  segregated  fund  established  bv 
a  labor  organization,  to  solicit  contributions 
to  such  fund  under  paragraph  (1)  from 
members  of  that  organization  and  their 
families. 

'■(C)  It  is  lawful  under  this  seition  for  a 
corporation,  a  labor  organization,  or  a  sepa- 
r;ite  .segregated  fund  established  by  a  corpo- 
ration or  a  labor  organization  to  solicit 
contributions  from  employees  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  their  families,  who  are  neither 
executive  and  administrative  personnel  nor 
members  of  that  labor  organization. 

"(D)  It  shall  be  unlawful  under  this 
section — 

"(1)  for  a  corporation,  or  a  separate  segre- 
gated fund  established  by  a  corporation,  to 
solicit  contributions  from  employees  of  that 
corporation  who  are  represented  by  a  labor 
organization  in  dealing  with  that  corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  matters  of  pay,  working 
conditions,  and  other  emi^oyee  benefits,  and 
"UU  lor  a  lal>or  organization,  or  a  separate 
segregated  fund  estfkblished  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization, to  solicit  contributions  from 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  and  their 
families  unless  said  stockholders  are  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  or  from  executive 
and  administrative  personnel  of  a  corpora- 
tior.  and  their  families. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote,  Mr.  PicBldent.   

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  modi- 
fied. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEM).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttkch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkx)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovekn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MnsKi£),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastosx),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  SiBNNis) .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talkasge),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Durkin*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young >  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford  >  is  absent 
due  to  iUness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  77  Leg  ) 

YEAS— 33 

Allen 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fong 

Percy 

Beall 

Garn 

Roth 

BellmoD 

OrilBn 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bentaen 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brock 

HaCQeld 

William  L 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Rparkmnii 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Tan 

Dole 

HcClellBQ 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McClure 

Tower 

Eastland 

Packwood 
NAYS— 47 

Abourezk 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Montova 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Bvrd.  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pell 

Case 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Schwvlker 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

ManiiflAld 

Stone 

Ford 

Uathlas 

Symington 

Glenn 

ICcOM 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Hart.  Gary 

Metcall 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Blden 

Hoi  lines 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Long 

Talmadge 

Church 

McOoveru 

WUltams 

Dtxrkin 

Muakie 

Young 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

So  Mr.  Packwood's  amer.dment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

On  page  11.  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  12  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  SecUon  302(c)  (3)  of  euch  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
432(c)  (2)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10" 
and  Inserting  thereof  "$100." 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  10.  strike 
out  through  line  20. 

On  page  13,  line  21.  strike  out  '(5) "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  13,  line  23.  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  14,  line  1.  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  the 
amendment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwedcer)  Is 
offering,  will  be  accepted  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl  thus  relieving  the  Sen- 
ate of  another  roUcall  vote  today. 

I  am  also  advised  that  Mr.  Griffin 
will  then  lay  down  his  substitute,  and  we 
think  we  have  worked  out  an  agreement 
whereby  a  final  vote  on  that  substitute 
would  occur  tomorrow  at  1:30  pjn.,  and 
if  the  Chair  will  get  order,  I  will  attempt 
to  get  the  request  now,  so  that  Senators 
will  know  what  the  agreement  Is,  and 
they  can  then  go  to  their  separate  abodes 
without  concern  that  there  will  be  an- 
other rollcall  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats  and  will  clear  the 
well. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 


substitute  which  will  be  shortly  offered 
by  Mr.  Gurmr — I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  a  substitute  or 
lay  down  an  amendment.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  want  to  place  on 
the  desk  and  have  printed,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  couple  of  minutes  to  talk 
about  it  before  we  adjourn  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  the  Sen- 
ator will  be  accommodated  in  that  re- 
gard. 

aEQUEST  FOR  TIME  LIMTTATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
stitute which  will  be  shortly  offered  by 
Mr.  GRirrm  have  a  time  limitation 
thereon,  without  any  time  running  on 
the  substitute  tonight,  of  not  to  exceed 

2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Griffin; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
amendment  thereto  or  to  the  bill  of  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided 
and  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form;  that  a  vote  occur  on  the  sub- 
stitute tomorrow  at  1:30  pjn.;  provided 
fiulher,  that  no  amendment  be  in  order 
after  the  hour  of  1  pjn.  tomorrow;  pro- 
vided further  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  substitute  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning;  and  or- 
dered further  that  the  agreement  be  In 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  also  the  matter  of  the 
germaneness  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was 
taken  care  of  in  the  phraseology  "usual 
form." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  which.  I  think,  should 
be  disposed  of  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Griffin  amendment.  I  wonder  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  might  con- 
template that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  to  the  substitute? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  be 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  but  it  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  Election  Com- 
mission and,  I  think.  It  could  be  dis- 
posed of  in  advance,  and  it  would  then 
be  desirable 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  GrifQn 
substitute  is  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
bill? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
could  offer  his  amendment  under  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Griffin  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  but  he 
could  offer  his  amendment  to  the  bill. 
The  Senator  could  offer  his  amendment 
to  the  bill  imder  this  agreonent. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Unless  the  substitute  Is 
passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Just  so 
we    are    perfectly    clear    on    this,    my 
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amendment  is  not  aa  ameiubnent  to  the 
Griffin  sidxtltute.  It  is  aa  amendment  to 
the  bill,  and  what  I  Would  Ifke  to  see. 
before  we  «nter  Into  ttiis  aacnaaaaat,  is 
that  I  bATc  an  opportunity  to  call  up 
ths  amendment  prior  to  ttie  vote  on  tbe 
G.nffln  rataatitate. 

Mr.  CHILS8.  I  now  understand  tlMt 
en  the  Griffln  substitute — reaerving  tbe 
riKht  to  object — before  the  Grtflln  sab- 
stitute  is  locked  in  I  think  the  amend- 
ment I  was  going  to  bar  down  tonisbt 
would  have  to  be  confonned  so  that  it 
could  be  an  amendment  to  the  OriflKn 
substitute,  otherwise  I  migfat  be  wiped 
out,  so  I  would  like  to  be  included  and  in 
the  time  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Let  me  re- 
phrase my  request  in  part,  Mr.  Presidoit. 

I  ask  unanimous  ooaemxt  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment  to 
the  substitute  or  to  the  UU  af  SO  min- 
utes: that  there  be  a  tia^e  limitatton  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  or  point 
oi  order  of  20  minutes;  that  no  amend- 
mexA  either  to  the  Wll  or  to  the  substi- 
tute be  in  order  after  the  hour  of  1  pan. 
tomorrow,  and  that  the  agremmtt  be  in 
the  usual  form,  with  consideration  of  the 
bill  beginning  tomorrow  marxiixig  at  10 
Bjn. 

Mr.  BROCK  and  Mr.  TAFT  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Ttke  Senator  from  Flori- 
da and  I  have,  I  think,  a  very  significant 
and  major  amendment.  It  is  going  to 
take  some  time.  We  will  try  to  do  a  little 
bit  of  talking  toaic^t  «bout  it,  but  I 
honestly  am  not  sure  it  wttl  be  possible 
for  us  to  adequate  (yspose  of  it  in  30 
minutes.  I  wcmder  if  we  mii^  ask  for  an 
exception  to  the  rule  and  allow  1  hour 
for  tlie  ChUes-BroiA  amoadmept? 

Mr.  CBBJBB.  Are  we  getting  time  now? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  was  asking  for  a  modi- 
fication so  that  the  ameadmoat  of  the 
Senator  from  Fknida  oaa  be  accorded  1 
hour  instead  of  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  did  I  uodenstand  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
to  say  that  the  amendments  had  to  be 
genmuie  to  the  substitute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Tliat  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form,  so  that 
we  do  not  get  a  busing  amendment  or  an 
amendment  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand.  But  that  an 
amendment  could  be  offered  during  the 
pendency  of  the  substitute  to  the  bill  it- 
self, could  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  it  would  only  have  to 
be  germane  to  the  bill;  it  would  not  have 
to  be  germane  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  ought  to  be 
germane  to  the  amendment  or  to  the  blU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  not  seen  the  substi- 
tute. I  do  not  know  what  is  in  there.  I 
have  some  amendmoits,  one  of  which 
the  floor  manager  of  the  Idll,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  has  agreed 
to  accept.  I  would  not  want  to  have  tiie 
substitute  cut-off  good  amendments  that 
would  be  germane  to  the  bill. 


Ur.  BOBEBT  C.  BYRD.  I  thh&  I  aiay 
have  eanfosed  the  Senator  by  my  re- 
quest. 

The  vote  wtich  would  come  at  1:30 
pjn.  tomorrow  would  bt  on  the  subetl- 
tnte  for  the  bfll.  It  is  not  a  vote  on  the 
bm. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand.  But  the  sub- 
stitute would  wipe  out  any  future  amend- 
raeirts  to  the  bill  itself,  and  tbe  substi- 
tute does  not  cover  all  contingeicies,  I 
am  sure. 

H  a  substitute  is  pending,  an  amend- 
ment woidd  be  in  order  to  tbe  bill  itself. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  A11JB39. 1  would  not  want  to  cut- 
off tile  right  to  amend  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  wliat  is  in  tiie  sntistttute. 

Mc.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  My  request 
does  not  cut-off  the  rlg^t  to  amend  the 
bin. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlie  Senator  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  it  would  have  to  be  germane  to 

the  substitute.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments offered  to  the  siibstitnte  would 
have  to  be  geimane  to  the  substitute, 
but  amendments  offered  to  the  bill  would 
not  have  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  has  never  been 
stated. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  by  having  a 
time  limit  on  the  substitute,  that  could 
wdl  cut  off  taking  action  cm  proper  and 
substantial  and  constructive  amend- 
ments to  the  Mil.  We  would  be  sitting 
there  with  a  handful  of  good  amend- 
ments and  the  substitute  would  cut  off 
those  axnendmoitB. 

Mr.  BXyBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
C3iair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senatw  yield 
to  me  to  resptmd? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  H  the  Senator  voted 
against  the  substitute,  as  I  intend  to  do, 
then  the  bill  would  be  wide  open  after 
the  substitute  is  defeated,  so  the  amend- 
ments would  then  be  in  order. 
Mr.  ALU5N.  I  understand. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  go.  but 
I  mi^t  want  to  vote  for  the  substitute. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  time  being.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Senator 
from  Poinsylvania  can  proceed,  after 
which  we  will  renew  the  request. 

I  think  all  Smators  can  be  assured 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
unanimous-consent    i-equest    is    with- 
drawn. 
Tbe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 

the  Ooar. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  vei-y 
simply,  this  amendment  does  one  im- 
portant thing,  "niat  is,  it  restores  some- 
thing that  the  committee  biU  had  taken 
away,  which  is  the  disclosure  require- 
ment <rf  the  emidoyer  of  a  person  who 
makes  a  contiibution  of  over  $100. 

The  bill  before  us  would  have  with- 
drawn that  requirement  and  merely  list- 
ed the  perscm's  name  and  address.  It 
would  not  have  required  that  person's 
employer  or  occupation  to  be  listed. 

My  amendment — which  is  cosix>nsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  ,  who  has  done  a  gi-eat  deal 


oi  work  in  this  area  and  desoves  much 
credit  for  the  work  he  hae  dane-woukl 
simrtJ  chance  ttie  law  back  to  what  is 
BOW  on  the  hooks,  tiie  law  that  says  that 
a  caadUate  must  report  the  employer  of 
the  penon  who  makes  a  contribution 
over  $100. 

This  disclosure  is  needed  so  that  we 
know  if  there  is  a  heavy,  weighted  con- 
tribution from  any  one  segment,  anv 
private  interest,  any  special  int»est. 
These  contributions  can  be  earmariced, 
tiiey  can  be  targeted,  and  they  can  be 
reported.  The  theory  of  election  reform 
is  disclosure,  and  tliat  means  discloBure 
of  n^iat  interests  are  giving  contrikni- 
tions. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant step.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  eommit- 
tee  will  see  fit  to  accept  this  amendment 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PresideBt,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
ooDeague.  the  Saiator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScMWKUiaa)  in  nirmrtng  this 
amendment.  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree 
that  disclosure  represents  the  siiwle  most 
essential  etemcnt  in  tiie  entire  campaign 
law.  Disclosure  a£  a  eontrilRatar's  occu- 
pation and  place  of  busiaess,  jrwriTirfing 
the  name  of  the  firm  \rtieie  tike  person 
Is  onployed.  is  vitally  important  if  the 
public  is  to  know  and  understand  the 
source  of  a  candidate's  canqtiaign  funds. 
Our  amendment  wonki  restore  this  nec- 
essary disclosure  reqtiirement,  and  I 
urge  its  adoptitm. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
previoudy  agreed  in  the  conunittee  to  the 
pitndskm  requiring  reporting  with  re- 
spect to  contribtttiaos  in  excess  of  $100. 
Hie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  had 
an  amendment  that  was  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

This  proposal  now  would  change  the 
profMsed  language  back  to  existing  law. 
I  am  advised  by  the  Senator  firom  West 
Virginia  tiiat  it  is  aeeeptalde  to  him. 
Accordingly,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amaxbnent  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CHILBS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  an  amendment  at 
the  desk  that  lie  is  not  going  to  take  up 
tomorrow.  I  sumose  it  will  come  as  an 
amendmmt  to  tiie  Giiffln  substitute  If 
there  is  a  time  limitation  agreement  and 
if  the  Griffin  amendment  is  made  a  sub- 
stitute. I  believe  it  will  i«ing  this  thing 
into  focus  a  littie  bit. 

What  we  have  been  talking  about  ai-c 
exceptions  to  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
act,  of  allowing  individuals  to  contribi>te 
in  poUtical  campaigns.  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
among  them  Senator  Packwood,  Senator 
Nunn,  Senator  Brock.  Senator  Bellmok, 
Senator  Domenici.  would  simply  say  that 
cori)orations  would  not  be  able  to  solicit 
their  stockholders,  their  executives,  their 
vice  presidents,  nor  would  labor  union; 
be  able  to  solicit  their  members.  Neither 
side  would  be  able  to  get  a  war  chest  for 
trying  to  invoke  their  own  special  inter- 
est. We  simply  allow  it  to  individuals. 

The  whole  electoral  process,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  Mr.  President,  was  created  so 
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that  Individuals  could  vote,  so  that  in- 
dividuals could  nominate,  so  that  In- 
dividuals could  elect.  It  looks  like  the 
flpht  tliat  I  have  been  seeing  going  on 
all  day  is  sort  of  the  flght  between  the 
giaiits.  Each  side  believes  the  other  has 
A  little  advantage  "o  each  idc  Is  tr.ving 
ui  Ket  a  foothold. 

I  have  not  heard  much  mlk  about  the 
people  today.  I  have  not  heard  mu^h  talk 
about  what  Is  really  good  ab  far  as  de- 
mocracy and  what  Is  really  sood  as  far 
as  individuals.  It  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  allow  AMPAC  to  be  able  to  get  its 
funds  so  it  can  promote  it.sclf.  It  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  allow  COPE 
to  get  its  funds  to  promote  itself.  It  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  allow  whatever 
the  organization  of  the  American  bank- 
ing group  is  to  promote  Itself,  or  General 
Motors,  or  any  of  the  other  tiants. 

I  believe  one  of  the  problems  wc  have 
today  Is  that  all  of  those  groups  are  well 
represented,  too  well  represented.  The 
people  know  it  and  the  people  are  tired 
of  It.  The  people  feel  it  is  time  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  represented. 
If  we  start  talking  about  how  to  save 
some  campaign  costs,  if  we  start  talkinp; 
about  how  to  get  people  where  they  par- 
ticipate more  in  their  electoral  process, 
we  will  limit  this  to  individuals. 

Somebody  said  to  me  that  constitu- 
tionally they  are  not  sure  whether  this 
is  all  right.  I  would  sure  like  to  ti-y  that: 
I  would  sure  like  to  test  that.  I  do  not 
find  anything  in  the  Constitution  that 
says  General  Motors  has  the  right  to 
vote.  I  do  not  find  anything  in  there 
that  -says  the  AJ'L-CIG  has  ihe  right  to 
vote.  If  they  do  not  have  the  right  to 
vote,  why  should  they  have  the  right  to 
solicit  funds  to  .«et  up  a  war  chest  so  tliat 
they  can  go  out  and  work  their  will? 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  says  that 
COPE  cannot  be  the  Committee  on  Po- 
litical Education.  Nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment says  that  AMPAC  cannot  be  a  com- 
mittee to  educate  people  on  the  benefits 
of  the  American  Medical  Society.  Noth- 
ing says  that  the  bankers  cannot  go  out. 
They  will  be  able  to  get  their  funds  to 
put  on  their  cocktail  parties,  to  put  on 
their  .solicitations  to  politically  educatr 
people. 

What  it  says  i.i  that  tlio.se  groups  are 
not  going  to  walk  around  with  a  bag. 
they  are  not  going  to  walk  around  with  a 
sack,  and  they  are  not  going  to  say: 

Wait  a  minute.  Senator  Chilks.  If  you  want 
our  support,  if  you  want  our  contribution'*. 
we  are  going  to  look  at  your  voting  recorU 
a  minute.  We  are  going  to  see  how  you  stand 
on  these  particular  issues.  V'e  hnve  a  little 
hon»"y  sack  here  and  we  have  It  all  prepurrd 
and  set  up.  If  you  want  to  get  \our  no.-e  in 
the  honey  sick,  you  better  do  rlirht,  tvr.  if 
you  are  going  to  get  In  there 

What  I  think  this  says  is  that  each  one 
of  us.  and  every  other  elected  official, 
is  going  to  have  to  go  out  and  sort  of 
put  his  trust  with  the  people.  He  is  going 
to  have  to  go  out.  He  cannot  please  a 
Mr.  Big  who  heads  up  the  American 
Medical  Society.  He  cannot  please  a  Mr. 
Big  who  heads  up  a  labor  union.  He  has 
to  go  out  to  the  rank  and  fUe.  He  has 
l'>  go  out  to  Individuals.  He  ha,s  to  kind 
of  get  his  message  acros.s  and  go  out  and 
campaign  where  he  Is. 

If  Senators  want  to  talk  .ihout  iiuvun- 
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bents  and  who  is  better  off,  we  know  all 
the  keys.  We  incumbents  know  who  have 
the  honey  sacks.  We  know  who  has  what 
kind  of  campaign  war  che.<!t.  We  know 
that  every  time  we  start  taking     vole. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  tho.se  who  want 
to  vote  a','ain.st  tlie  Packwimd  amend- 
ment that  is  gohig  to  give  .some  special 
advantage  to  the  corporation,  and  those 
who  u>  at  to  votj  against  the  Packwood 
a.'nfuclment  who  think  tlu-  labor  unions 
\\[*\  r>  a  .'ipeclal  aflvantaKe.  ht  re  i.s  a  home. 
Here  i.s  a  place  where  they  can  come 
home  because  they  are  coming  home  to 
w.K.t  the  proce.ss  is  atK.ut.  They  are  com- 
ing home  to  what  our  Government  is 
supposed  to  be  ahout — reiJrcsentlng  peo- 
ple, not  committees,  not  unions,  not 
banker^  not  doctors,  but  individuals. 
Penple 

That  is  the  kind  of  question  I  think  we 
ar»  soing  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
toi'iorrow.  I  urge  Senators  to  take  the 
clKiii'e  to  look  at  this  amendment.  We 
would  like  to  have  Senators  participate 
in  the  vote  and  m  the  amendment  to- 
morrow. 

Uv.  BROCK.  WUl  the  Sen.icor  yield.' 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  at  this  early  mo- 
ment take  the  opportunity  of  joining 
my  colleague  from  Florida,  as  I  have 
done  on  occasion  in  the  past  to  my  priv- 
ilege, to  support  this  amendment.  I  think 
he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  bill 
without  this  amendment  is  nothing  but 
a  maior  loophole  hi  and  of  itself.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  American  people  but  it  does 
not  api.ly  to  any  grou^js,  corporate  or 
labor,  because  they  are  exempt  from  the 
law .  They  ci'.n  spend  all  the  money  they 
want  to  out  of  their  own  committees  to 
elect  anybody  they  want  to  and  there  is 
no  way  we  can  control  it.  Tliere  is  no 
way  we  can  stop  the  abuse  of  people  who 
work  in  those  groups,  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  pressure  and  human  abuse  is 
great. 

That  Ls  what  this  is  all  about,  to  let 
every  American  citizen  be  the  equal  of 
every  other  American  citizen.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  is  designed  to  do. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  leadership  in 
the  matter  and  intend  to  support  him 
tlie  best  I  can. 

Mr  CHILES  I  Uiaiik  the  dlstlnguL.hed 

Svintor. 

Mr.  CLARK  Will  the  Seralor  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr    CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  really  a  commeid 
and  a  question,  I  guess. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  temptation  to 
supjjort  the  amendment.  I  am  not  going 
to  fupport  it.  I  suspect,  but  I  think  It  Is 
a  great  temptation.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss why  I  tliink  it  would  present  one 
major  problem 

First  of  all.  obviously  it  would  correct 
a  number  of  situations.  It  means  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  groups  to  bring 
together  money  to  Influence  politics. 
Each  individual  would  make  his  or  her 
contribution  and  that  would  be  the 
money  that  would  be  raised. 

I  assume  tliat  the  Senator  would, 
tlierefore,  limit  the  amount  that  an  Indi- 
vidual can  give  and  the  amount  that  he 
or  .she  can  contribute  to  their  own  cr>m- 
paisin. 


Mr.  CHILES.  That  amount  is  already 
limited  in  the  bill  itself. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Right. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
do  it.  The  Supreme  Court  struck  out  the 
amount  that  a  person  could  spend  from 
his  own  money.  I  do  not  purport  to  put 
myself  over  that  decision,  so  I  have  not 
done  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  it.  under 
the  amendment,  if  it  were  to  pass,  we 
would  have  a  $1,000  limitation  in  terms 
of  what  a  candidate  could  accept  from 
an  individual. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  guess  that  Is  true  that 
is  in  the  bUl.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  not  paid  too  much  attention  to  that 
because  I  limited  my  campaign  contri- 
butions to  $10.  Because  of  that  I  guess 
I  have  not  paid  too  much  attention  to 
that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  that.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  practice,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  doing  it. 

I  think  there  Ls  rcaUy  only  one  problem 
that  is  created  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  that  Ls  that  It  will  end  up 
being  very  favorable  to  sn  Incumbent. 
Why?  Becau.se  If,  as  a  candidate  run- 
ning for  office  for  the  first  time,  as  I 
did  and  as  I  recall  you  did  and  several 
other  people  did,  being  unknown.  If  I 
iim  Ihnited  to  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals only.  I  think  a  $1,000  limitation, 
what  that  means  is  that  my  chance  of 
ever  raising  enough  money  to  go  against 
an  incumbent  candidate,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  Incumbency,  would  be 
next  to  nothlni: 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  Senator  on  that.  I  happened  to  spend 
$370,000.  In  total,  In  my  campaign.  I 
spent.  I  think,  less  than  $100,000  in  the 
first  primary.  The  man  who  ran  third  In 
the  first  primary  spent  $550,000  of  his 
own  money. 

I  got  hi  to  the  primary.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  kind  of  walked  his  State,  like 
I  did.  There  Is  always  a  way  for  someone 
who  wants  to  take  his  case  to  the  people. 
I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
did  was  run  agahist  big  money.  I  did, 
and  I  thhik  the  people  responded  to  that. 
I  think  if  the  Incumbent  has  an  advan- 
tage, you  can  use  that. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  got  here,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  got  here.  I  did 
not  spend  big  money,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  spent  big  money  to  get  here.  So  the 
very  argument  the  Senator  makes  does 
not  ring  tnie  to  me  on  that  score. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  point  out 
now  is  that  if  you  want  to  look  at  spend- 
ing if  you  look  at  the  records — I  have, 
and  I  hope  you  have — you  will  find  that 
the  incumbent  has  outspent  the  chal- 
lengers In  virtually  every  race  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Senate  by.  In  many 
Instances,  two  times,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  over  a  third. 

If  .vou  want  to  talk  about  an  advan- 
tage. I  think  an  Incumbent  has  an  ad- 
vantage with  these  groups,  a  tremendous 
advantage:  You  know  who  they  are.  you 
know  what  they  are  Interested  in,  you 
know  the  issues,  and  you  know  how  to 
contact  them.  You  know  how  to  spring, 
and  play  the  field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  question  that  tot 
a  moment. 
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Mr.  CHUjES.  I  do  think  an  hicumbent 
has  that  advantage. 

Ml-.  CLARK.  I  do  not  qiiestk»  that 
for  a  moment.  X  think  they  do  have  an 
advanta«re.  I  think  that  is  clear  frtnn 
the  record.  What  I  am  sasong  is  that 
ii  my  colleague  back  here  from  Cali- 
.ornia,  let  us  say,  is  challcmged,  obvious- 
'  by  a  nonlncumbent  if  he  is  challenged. 
m  a  State  where  you  liave  20  milUpti  peo- 
I'le,  if  he  was  limited  to  a  lew  thouaand 
dollars,  or.  indeed,  a  few  tens  of  tlum- 
rands  of  dollars,  or  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  if  he  or  she  is  imlmown, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  tiiat  chaUenger 
can  make  a  credible  campaign  against 
an  incumbent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Still,  this  h«s  done  noth- 
ing about  the  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  spoiding  that  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understaxKl  that 

Mr.  CHII£S.  It  has  d(me  nothing 
about  what  an  individual  can  spend 
himself.  And  if  ibe  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  does  not  have  a  better  advantage 
than  incumbency  in  getting  tfcds  kind  of 
money,  he  is  just  no  good.  He  has  that 
because  he  is  an  incumbent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  lias  the  advantage  on 
individual  money  as  welL 

Mr.  CHILES.  WeU.  «4iat  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  something  different  from  the 
amendment.  There  is  something  that 
bothers  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
that  is  that  an  incumbent,  regardless 
of  this  amendment  or  not,  has  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
any  greater  advantage  with  tills  amend- 
ment. I  think  he  has  less.  We  might  differ 
on  tliat. 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Well 

Mr.  CHILES.  You  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  talking  about?  The 
one  thing  an  incumbent  has  is,  he  has  a 
record,  and  some  day  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire that  he  has  to  stand  on  that  record 
and  present  himself  on  that  xecoid.  and 
give  the  other  man  a  chance  to  talk 
about  that  record.  Tliat  is  the  only  way 
of  evening  that  up.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  bill  win  do  that,  or  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK  Let  me  say.  to  finish,  be- 
cause I  knew  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  some  questions  as  well,  my  own  view 
is  that  the  best  solution  to  this  problem 
is  public  financing  of  campaigns. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Oh 

Mr.  CLARK.  Wait  until  I  finish.  Be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  give  a  challenger  the  same  kind  of 
position,  an  equal  position  hisofar  as 
that  can  be  done  in  a  campaign 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  effect,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  see  that  they  are  both  going  to 
have  an  adequate  amoimt  of  money  to  be 
seen  and  viewed  by  all  of  the  people  in 
their  States. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  dispute  that.  I 
voted  last  time 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  you  did. 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  every  instance,  for 
li.nng  public  financing.  I  think  it  has  to 
be  a  mixture  of  public  and  private.  But 
again,  that  question  is  not  in  front  of  us. 
The  question  now  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  allow  these  giants  to  compete 
and  fight  among  themselves  to  get  the 


most  leverage,  to  get  the  most  war  chips 
so  they  can  work  their  will. 

I  say  a  pox  oa  both  of  Uieir  houses, 
becausel  do  not  think  ^tho'  one  of  them 
are  doing  the  kind  of  things  for  the  fab- 
ric of  Uiis  society  that  the  people  are 
looking  for.  I  do  not  think  the  people 
are  looking  for  us  to  represent  corpora- 
tions or  labor  unions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  they  are  looking 
for  us  to  represent  them,  and  the  best 
way  I  know  to  do  that  is  to  allow  them 
to  be  the  ones  to  make  the  contributions, 
and  that  is  where  we  look  for  support. 
That  is  where  we  owe  our  allegiance; 
that  is  where  we  owe  anything  that  gets 
us  elected,  not  to  some  group,  whether  it 
be  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Ml-.  CLARK.  In  closing,  is  it  the 

Mr.  CHILES.  You  have  looked  at  the 
polls,  I  know  you  have,  strongly.  And 
you  find  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  do  not  believe  Uiat  the 
decisions  are  made  for  the  average 
person. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Right. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  they  are  not  made  for 
the  average  person,  who  are  they  made 
for?  Hiey  have  got  to  be  made  for  Mr. 
Big,  or  they  have  got  to  be  made  for 
someone  else  that  is  less — you  know,  Uiat 
sits  in  a  group.  And  the  people  know 
that,  and  you  know  that  it  is  true  for  the 
legislation  that  comes  in  here,  and  the 
way  we  fight  and  the  way  we  divide  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  does  not  say 
anything  with  which  I  disagree.  But  I 
think  we  must  be  concerned  that  we  not 
create  a  situation  in  which  challengers 
caimot  raise  enough  funds  to  be  known 
to  the  constituency  they  are  running  for, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  incum- 
bent's bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  you  are  saying  to  me 
that  that  challenger,  to  get  that  right, 
must  go  either  to  business  or  to  labor 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  he  goes  to  public 
finsinclng. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  that  Is  not  before  us. 
If  you  want  to  argue  that,  I  am  with 
you.  But  what  you  are  saying  is  that  now 
he  has  to  go — ^if  you  are  against  my 
amendment,  if  you  are  not  supporting 
it — now  he  has  to  go  toward  labor  or  to- 
ward business  so  he  will  have  the  where- 
withal to  make  ft.  If  he  courts  them,  who 
does  he  belong  to? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  argiunent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  a 
nonlncumbent,  in  order  to  get  started 
and  get  known,  has  to  start  off  with  spe- 
cial interest  financing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  he  lias  to  have  some 
money  from  somewhere,  and  If  he  has 
no  public  money  and  no  financmg 

Mr.  CHILKS.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
did  not  have  any  money. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  will  let  him  get  money 
from  any  individual  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
or  from  any  individual  in  the  State  of 
California,  but  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
basically  telling  us  that  with  all  the 
limitations  we  put  on  financing  in  the 
bills  that  we  have  liad,  and  it  wiU  con- 
tinue imder  this  measure,  that  the  only 
way  an  hicumbent  can  be  challenged  suc- 
cessfully is  for  a  person  to  go  either  to  a 


labor  organization  or  a  business  organiz- 
ation, and  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  what  he  is  really  saying  is  the 
mechanism  we  have  created  prevents  any 
Idnd  of  meaningful  challenge  to  an  m- 
ciunbent  unless  the  challenger  is  paid 
with  seed  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
am  saying  because  the  record- 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  a  very  bad  situ- 
ation, if  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  right.  That  is  why 
we  have  to  go  to  public  financing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  very  limitation  on  expenditures  in 
the  beginning.  That  argiunent  does  not 
go  to  the  amendmait  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  That  argument  goes  to  the 
whole  process  that  has  been  set  up  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  ronanber  that  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  individuals  in  this 
country  contribute  to  some  campaign, 
whether  it  is  presidential,  down  to  the 
local  campaign.  Very  little  of  the  money 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I,  and 
others  here  received  in  our  campaigns 
came  from  individuals  in  terms  of  per- 
centage  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Why? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  incorrect 
In  my  situation  I  did  not  get  any  special 
interest  contributions  imtU  I  had  the 
nomination.  I  was  running  against  an 
inciunbent.  I  think  the  fact  is  the  oppo- 
site. I  think  a  person  running  against  an 
incumbent  would  have  a  more  difficult 
time  getting  special  interest  donations 
than  a  person  who  is  here. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  pointed 
out,  everyone  here  knows  what  maker, 
the  special  interest  tick.  Tliey  know  tlie 
votes.  They  know  the  records. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  They  know  who  does  it. 
What  we  have  is  a  very  sick  situation. 
The  reason  we  liave  it  is  not  because  of 
recoit  laws.  The  reascm  is  because  of  the 
political  process  in  terms  of  fimd  raising 
has  been  dominated  by  special  interests 
for  a  long  time,  and  individuals  in  this 
counti-y  have  gotten  discouraged  witli 
the  political  process. 

If  we  take  out  the  special  interest'^, 
then  I  think  we  will  stimulate  greatl.v 
the  participtation  of  mdividuals  in  the 
political  process,  not  only  in  fund  raising 
but  also  m  getting  active  in  campaigns, 
which  I  think  is  even  more  important 
than  monetary  contributions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the 
debate  with  great  interest  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think  he  has  helped 
the  debate  already,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
wishes  to  make  a  unanimous  consent 
agi-eement,  providing  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

inrAKIMOTJS-CONSEKT   AGKBEMXHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unsuiimous  ecHuoifr— ^with 
the  imderstanding  that  no  time  will  be 
chai-ged  against  any  amendment  or 
against  the  substitute  or  tjbt  Mil  to- 
night— that  there  be  a  tiaae  limitation 
on  a  substitute  amendment  whlcb  will  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Griffin  today  of  1  hour 
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to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Grif- 
riH  and  Bifr.  CAinfON;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Tatt  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  In  accordance 
form;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  of  1  hour  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
!c)i-m;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
anv  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point 
ol  order  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usiial  form;  that  no  amend- 
ment not  germane  either  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  substitute  be  In  order:  and  that  a 
final  vote  occur  on  the  substitute  at  1:30 
p.m.  tomorrow,  with  the  understanding 
that  no  amendment  be  in  order  to  be 
caUed  up  between  the  hour  of  1  p  m. 
tomorrow  and  1:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR  Ls  Uicrp 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pl•e^ident.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
object,  the  distinguished  Senator  ha.s 
stipulated  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  no  amendment  not  germane 
either  to  the  substitute  or  the  original  bill 
be  In  order.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
an  amendment  providing  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  House  and  Senate  races  would 
not  be  In  order,  but  there  would  be  noth- 
ing imder  the  agi-eement  to  present  such 
an  amendment  being  offered,  and  if  the 
Parliamentarian  had  it  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  the  Chair  mled  it  was  not 
germane  and  an  appeal  wa.-;  taken,  then 
the  Senate  could  pass  .«.mh  an  amend- 
ment with  a  time  limit. 

Would  the  Senator  be  williUf^  to  stipu- 
late that  no  amendment  providing  lor 
public  subsidies  to  Hou.se  and  Senate 
races  be  in  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would  be 
agreeable  with  me.  The  distinguLshed 
Senator  does  raise  a  very  nice  point  here, 
and  it  could  apply  not  only  to  an  amend- 
ment of  that  subject  matter  but  also  to 
other  types  of  amendments  if  the  Senate 
wanted  to  overrule  the  Chair  on  an  ap- 
peal as  to  germaneness. 
I  would,  if  it  is  agreeable  -..ith  otlier 

Senators 

Mr.    TAJT.    Mr.    Pre.sideiii;     reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  object. 
Ml-.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  reason  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  made  the  point. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  obje<-t  to 

the 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  in  opposition  to  any  part 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request  except 
that  which  would  obviously  automati- 
cally rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  public 
financing  amendment  being  offered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Offered?  What  I  am  say- 
ing  

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  mean  offered.  I 
mean  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  order  during  this 
period.  That  Is  what  I  am  trjing  to  rule 
out.  because  I  do  not  want  a  time  limit 
o'l  .snch  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  does  the  iieriod 
«L-nd^ 

Ml    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1:30  p.m 
Mr.  CLARK.  Until  1 :30  only.  I  am  not 
f^Mijo.«:pd  to  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Piesldent.  reserving 
th?  ri- ht  to  object  the  problem  I  have  is 


that  I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  I  may  offer  either  to  the  substi- 
tute or  to  the  bill.  I  will  probably  offer  it 
first  to  the  substitute  and  if  the  substi- 
tute is  adopted  my  end  would  be 
achieved.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  I  might 
wish  to  offer  it  to  the  bill.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned l)ecau.se  while  the  amendment 
deaLs  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  law 
involved,  dealing  speclflcally  with  the 
campaign  contribution  portion,  or  the 
campaign  participation  seotion  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  that  section,  as  I 
.see  it,  is  not  covered  in  the  bill  itself, 
;.nd  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  amend- 
ment that  I  had  pending  being  in  order 
to  the  amendment  to  the  .sr.b.stitutc  or 
to  the  bill 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  llie  Senator's 
amendment  is  protected  under  the 
ieque.si. 

Mr,  TAFT    It  i.s  protectee'  :i,s  !o  time 
bat  not  as  to  gernianene.s.>. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  as  to  both 
Mr    GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
.1)  understood.  I  have  no  objection. 
Me,  T.\FT,  If  It  Ls,  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  is  protected  in  any 
event. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN  I .  The  Senator's  amendment  is  pro- 
tected on  both  time  and  gcrmanene.ss 
under  the  present  propo,sal. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr,  President,  re- 
-serving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask:  Did 
the  Senator  say  that  If  the  amendment 
were  germane  to  either  the  bill  or  the 
substitute  It  would  be  germane  to  either 
one? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Yes. 
Mr   PACKWOOD.  So  the  amendment 
to  thf-  bill  offered  to  the  substitute  would 
be  germane. 

Second,  what  ,v»,-;  the  pait  of  the  re- 
cne.st  about  1  p  m,  to  1:30  p.m.? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  To  assure 
Senatoi-s  that  after  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m. 
tomorrow,  in  the  event  the  substitute  is 
not  adopted,  amendments  to  the  bill  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Say  that  again— 
between  1  pm.  and  1:30  p.m.  what 
liappens? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No  new  amendments. 
Mr     ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    No    new 
amendment  can  be  offered  during  that 
period 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  we  can  vote  at  1:30 
p  m, 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  And  dispose  of  it. 
Mr,  PACKWOOD.  I  am  speaking  for 
Senator  Goldwater.  He  is  not  here.  He 
is  ready  to  offer  an  amendment.  If  for 
one  reason  or  another  he  does  not  get 
to  the  Chamber  before  1  p.m.  and  no 
amendment  is  offered  until  1:30  p.m.,  I 
want  a  furtlier  understanding  that  if  the 
.substitute  is  adopted  at  1:30  pm,,  his 
amendment  would  still  be  germane  if 
germane  to  the  original  bill. 
I  have  to  object, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  If  tiio  substi- 
tute \s  adopted,  it  would  not  be  Tlic 
\n\]\  game  would  be  over  then 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Germaneness  alter  that 
Mr  PACKWOOD,  Then  I  have  to  ob- 
je:t.  If  he  does  not  pet  the  floor  and 
havr<  a  chance  to  offer  it.  then  I  object 
on  hus  behalf. 

Mr  BROCK  r<:i  tiie  Senator  not 
giiarinitee  him  tlie  rmiil  to  uiiv.*  it  ' 


Mr  ALLEN.  U  the  substitute  is  not 
adopted,  it  would  then  be  In  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  he  gets  to  the 
floor  and  is  not  able  to  orer  it,  because 
*e  are  stacked  up  with  all  the  amend- 
ments, he  is  precluded  from  1  p.m.  to 
1 :  30  p.m  At  1 :  30  p.m.  the  substitute  may 
be  adopted  Hopefully,  that  is  the  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Any  Senator 
;>  caught  in  that  situation. 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Any  Senator 
who  might  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment  prior  to  1  p.m. 
would  be  shut  out.  It  would  not  be  only 

Mr,    GOLDWATER. 

Mr,  PACKWOOD,  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  he  not 
offer  it  prior  to  1  p.m.? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  he  can  get  the 
floor,  that  is  why  I  want  to  make  sure  he 
fiPts  a  chance  to  get  on.  I  will  advise  him 
tonight.  But  it  looks  like  we  have  a  lot 
of  amendments  to  be  considered  and  we 
are  not  going  to  get  them  all. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Of  course,  if 
the  substitute  is  not  adopted,  then 

Mr,  PACKWOOD,  I  understand  that, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Anyone  can 
oiTer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it,  un- 
der this  arrangement,  any  Senator  is 
able  to  offer  an  amendment  and  have  it 
voted  on.  even  though  he  did  not  have 
time  to  debate  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Ls  correct. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Not  after 
1  p,m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  would  have  to  offer 
it  before  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  would 
have  to  have  offered  It  before  1  p.m 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right.  It  would 
be  voted  on  with  no  debate. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  stipulated  then 
that  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  substitute 
there  will  t)e  no  amendment  offered  deal- 
ing with  public  financing  of  House  and 
Senate  races? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  in- 
cluded in  the  request. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  That  Ls 
part  of  the  unanlmous-con.sent  request 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving; 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  amend  the  proposal  in  the  follow- 
ing respect:  that  the  vote  on  the  substi- 
tute occur  at  1:45  p.m.  instead  of  1:30 
p  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
u  )jcctiou? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  And  that  no 
iimeiidment  may  be  called  up  between 
1:15  p.m.  and  1:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oh  lection? 

M     .Al  LEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
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to  say  thatr  amendmtaite  ooiilc}  l>e  called 
up  but  thexe  woukl  be  no  4dl>ate. . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBJ>.  No.  I  meant 
that  no  amendment  may  be  called  vp 
cfter  1:15  pjn. 

Mr.  AI4jEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  suits  Senator  Packwoos. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  long  as  we  can 
r  ill  it  up  before  1 :  15. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
I  bjection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  recognized  for  a  half  minute 
to  send  the  substitute  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueii  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT   TITLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  text  of  paragraph  1  of 
Section  310  (a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (hereinafter  the  "Act") 
(2  n,S.C.  537c(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "There  Is  established  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  "The  Commission  Is  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea,  ex  of- 
ficio, and  without  the  right  to  vote,  and 
six  members  appomted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Mo  more  than 
three  of  the  members  shall  be  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party." 

(b)  Section  309(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  U.SX?. 
437c  (a)  (2) ) ,  as  redesignated  by  section  106, 
l,s  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  six  yean,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed — 

"  (1)  two  of  the  members,  not  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party,  shall  be  appomted 
for  terms  ending  on  April  30, 1977, 

"(11)  two  of  the  memtKJrs,  not  afBllated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1979, 

"(ill)  two  of  the  members,  not  afiUiated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1981. 

"(B)  An  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacaucy  occurring  other  than  by  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  tlie  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
he  succeeds, 

"(C)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  m 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal appointment,". 

Sec.  3.  (1)  The  President  shall  appoint 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion under  section  309(a)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437ia),  as  redesignated  by  section  105  and 
a",  amended  by  this  act,  as  soon  as  practlca- 
l)]e  nf  ter  the  date  of  the  enactment. 

(2)  The  first  appointments  made  by  the 
Pre.sldent  under  section  309j(a)  of  the  Act  (2 
use,  437c(a)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
!05  aad  as  amended  by  this  section,  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  terms  of  members  serving  on  the 


Federal  Election  Contmisslon  on  the  date  ef 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Members  serving  on  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  on  the  date  of  the  mact- 
ment  of  this  Act  may  continue  to  aerte  m 
such  meml>ers  untU  all  six  of  the  membcn 
of  the  Commission  are  appointed  and  qxiall- 
fled  under  section  309(a)  of  the  Act  (2  ITJB.C. 
437c(a)),  as  redesignated  by  section  106  and 
as  amended  by  this  section.  UntU  all  six  of 
the  members  of  the  Conunlssion  are  appoint- 
ed and  qualified  under  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  members  serving  <mi  such  Com- 
mission on  the  date  of  enactanent  of  this 
Act  may  exercise  only  such  powers  and  func- 
tions as  M«  consistent  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  umted 
States  In  Buckley  et  al.  against  Valeo,  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  et  al.  (num- 
bered 76-436,  75-437)   January  30,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  S09(a)  (3) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c (a)  (3)),  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  105,  which  prohibit  any 
mdlvldual  from  being  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  who  Is. 
at  the  time  of  his  appomtment,  an  elected 
or  appomted  <^cer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  Individual  serving  as  a  member  of 
such  CoDumsslon  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (1)  All  personnel,  UabUitles,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  determmed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  prl- 
marUy  in  connection  with  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  under  title 
ni  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  as  such  tit^e  existed  on  January  1,  1976, 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  law  are 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion as  constituted  under  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  personnel  engaged  in 
functions  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  ^- 
pUcable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  functions. 

(B)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
parilgraph  (1)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(3)  All  laws  relating  to  the  functions 
transferred  under  this  Act  shaU,  Insofar  as 
such  laws  are  applicable  and  not  amended 
by  this  Act,  remain  In  full  force  and  effect. 
All  orders,  determmations,  rules,  advisory 
opimons,  and  opinions  of  counsel  made,  is- 
sued, OT  granted  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  isefore  its  reconstitutlon  under 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  which  are 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  provided 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  continue  m  effect  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  such  trau.sfer  had  not 
occurred. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
effect  any  proceeding  pending  before  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect. 

(5)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  made  under 
paragraph  (1).  Tlie  court  before  which  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  is  pendmg 
may,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  tlm  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  allow  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion If  the  parly  making  the  motion  or  &ling 
the  petition  shows  a  necessity  for  tlie  sur- 
vival of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
to  obtain  a  s'ttlemeiif  of  the  question  In- 
volved. 

(6)  Any  reference  in  any  other  Feeler.,!  law 
to   the  Federal   Election  Commission,  or   to 


any  owmbec  oc  eaoployeetbereoC.  as  such 
Commteftlcm  ezlatad  under  ttw  FcdM»l  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  before  Its  amend- 
ment by  this  Act  shall  be  hrid  and  consid- 
ered to  refer  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, or  the  members  or  emplojrees  thereof, 
as  such  Commission  exists  under  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  By  addition  to  Section  610  of  title 
18  umted  States  Code  at  the  end  thereof  viz; 
On  page  87.  line  6,  after  "subject"  insert  the 
following:  ",  except  that  expenditures  for  any 
such  commiwlcations  which  expressly  advo- 
cate the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identi- 
fied candidate  must  be  retorted  to  the  Com- 
mission m  accordance  wltli  section  434(e)". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
essentially  the  same  substitute  that  was 
offered  before,  with  two  exceptions:  one. 
it  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  will  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, ex  officio.  It  also  incorporates 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mi*.  Pack- 
wooD,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
eai'lier  today,  the  major  amendment  that 
the  Senate  has  adopted,  having  to  do 
with  the  reporting  by  corporations  and 
labor  organizations.  Otherwise,  it  is  es- 
sentially the  same  amendment  that  we 
had  before. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  brief  question 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada.  This  will  take  just  a  moment. 

lliere  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  proposal 
before  us  which  I  would  like  to  try  to 
clarify.  Pa^es  9  and  10  deal  in  part  with 
the  legal  and  accounting  services  donated 
to  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
partgr  which  do  not  further  any  candi- 
date's election  to  Federal  office  and  to 
similar  services  donated  to  a  candidate 
or  political  committee  which  enable  him 
to  comply  with  Federal  law.  Both  cate- 
gories of  donation  are  exempted  as  con- 
tributions and  from  spending  limits.  Fci- 
lowlng  the  exemptions,  however,  the  bill 
i-equires  that  "such  legal  or  accounting 
services"  be  reported  in  accordance  witli 
the  requirements  of  section  304(b)."  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements cover  both  donations  to  the 
political  party  and  to  the  candidate  or 
only  to  the  latter. 

I  feel  the  second  inteipretation  makes 
most  sense.  In  other  words,  disclosure 
should  apply  only  to  donations  to  candi- 
dates or  campaign  committees  but  not  to 
political  parties. 

Tliere  is  ample  argument  that  volun- 
teer legal  and  accotinting  services  do- 
nated to  a  particular  candidate  or  can>- 
paign  committee  should  be  disclosed.  The 
basic  purpose  of  disclosure  is  to  enable 
the  public  to  know  what  private  individ- 
uals and  interests  are  helping  in  the 
election  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  running  the  Nation,  who  are  making 
national  decisions  affectuig  all  of  us. 

But  volunteer  services  donated  to  a 
political  party's  convention  pi-ocesses  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  Such  a 
contribution  has  negligible  influence  on 
the  outcome  of  an  election.  Moreover, 
the  political  party  has  no  legislative  nor 
executive  responsibilities  in  the  conduct 
of  our  national  affairs.  The  party's  major 
i-esponsibilities  end  on  election  day. 

After  then  their  Influence  on  national 
affairs  is  most  akin  to  general  interest 
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lobbying  groups  like  Common  Caiue  or 
tlie  Sierra  Club.  If  anything,  the  party 
is  less  Influential,  since  many  incumbents 
see  themselves — not  party  oiBclals — as 
the  embodiment  of  the  party. 

Thus  I  see  no  justification  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  requiring  disclosure  of 
volunteer  services  donated  to  the  party. 
While  I  favor  full  disclosure  of  all  aspects 
of  the  election  process  of  candidates.  I 
do  not  favor  disclosure  for  disclosure's 
sake.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  volunteer- 
ing of  institutional  services  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  election  of  candidates 
should  be  a  private  matter — in  the  same 
category  as  the  volunteering  of  time  to 
help  Common  Cause  or  the  Sierra  Club 
or  any  other  similar  organization. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  agree  that  the  requirement 
of  disclosure  should  apply  only  to  a 
donation  of  legal  or  accoxmting  services 
to  a  candidate  or  political  committee — ■ 
i>ot  to  the  national  committee  of  a  polit- 
ical party. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman.  i.s 
this  an  appropriate  interpretation  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CAKTNON.  Mr,  President,  I  believe 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  helpful  interpretation  and 
will  serve  to  clarify  that  the  require- 
ment of  disclosure  should  apply  only  to 
the  donation  of  legal  accounting  serv- 
ices to  a  candidate  or  political  commit- 
tee and  not  to  the  party  committee.  I 
would  say,  therefore,  tliat  his  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  pro- 
pose two  amendments  to  S.  3065  of  a 
technical  and  clarifying  nature.  The  first 
one  is  a  traditional  amendment  to  make 
technical  and  conforming  changes  to 
S.  3065  deemed  necessary  from  review 
after  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  second  amendment  restates  exist- 
ing law  and  is  necessary  because  of  the 
transfer  of  the  title  18  limitations  on 
contributions  into  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  As  the  law  now 
e.xists.  section  501 1 e >  <  1  >  of  title  18  US  C. 
excepts  from  the  definition  of  contribu- 
tion for  limitation  purposes  a  loan  of 
money  by  a  bank  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  This  second  amendment 
would  transfer  the  language  in  section 
591i^e)<l)  on  this  subject  to  section  431 
(eMn  order  to  except  such  a  loan  on  the 
same  terms  from  the  definition  of  con- 
tribution for  limitation  purposes.  The 
amendment,  however,  would  require 
such  a  loan  to  be  reported  as  in  exi.'^ting 
law. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  two  amend- 
ments are  of  a  technical  and  clarifying 
nature  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  approved  en  bloc  as  part  of 
S.  3065. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  peg«  9.  between  lines  16  and  17,  In^iert 
the  followtng: 

(d)    Section     304(e)(5)     of     the     Act     (2 

TT  S.C  4Sl(e)  (5) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

Individual"  where  It  appears  after  claxiae 

iF)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  out     (d)"  and 

iu.sert  ••(e)". 


On  page  lO.  line  20.  gtrlice  out  "(e)  "  and 
Insert  "(f)". 

On  page  17.  line  23,  after  "candidate"  In- 
sert "Caucus,  Conference,". 

On  page  36.  Une  16.  strike  out  'tbirty  "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  •'30". 

On  page  26.  line  18,  strllce  out  •thirty  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '•■iO\ 

On  page  26.  line  18.  Btrllte  out  •flfteeu^  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "IS'. 

On  page  31.  Hue  6.  uisert  •(  1 )  "  Immediately 
before  "No'^. 

On  page  36,  line  19.  .strike  out  -791  and 
Insert  in  lieu   thereof    •791  '. 

On  page  36,  line  22.  strike  out  •anything' 
aud   Insert   n    lieu   thereof   "anythng'. 

On  page  45,  line  13,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  46.  after  Hue  22,  add  the  following 
new  sub.sectlen8: 

icl)(l)  Section  301(ei(5)iF)  of  the  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  431(e)  (6)  (P) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  paragraph  of  section  610  of 
title  18.  United  Statei^  Code^'  aud  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •'section  321  (b)^^. 

i2i  Section  301(f)(4)(H)  of  the  Act  (2 
US  C.  431(f)  (4)  (H) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  last  paragraph  of  section  610  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  321(b)". 

(ei  Section  d  14(a)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
4j7h(a»).  as  redesignated  by  section  105.  is 
anjended  by  .striking  out  'or  of  section  808, 
610.  611.  613.  614.  615,  616.  or  617  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  in  the  first  sentence  of 
uch  section  and  by  striking  out  "or  of  sec- 
tion 608.  610.  611.  613.  614.  615,  616,  or  617 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,'  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(f H  1 )  Section  406(a)  of  the  Act  (2  UB.C 
455(a))  IS  amended  by  striking  out  ••or  of 
.section  608.  610.  611,  613.  614.  615.  616.  or  617 
or  title  18.  United  States  Code '. 

( 2 )  Section  406  ( b )  of  the  Act  ( 2  UB.C.  455 
ibi  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or  section 
G08.  610.  611.  or  fiij  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code 

(»;)  Section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  otnking  out  608(0  of  this  title' 
In  subsection  (f )  (4)  (H)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  section  320(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  by  section  608ib)(2) 
of  this  title  "  la  subsection  (f)(4)(I)  aud  In- 
serting la  Ueu  thereof  "under  section  320 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "3iO(a)"  m  subsection 
ik)    and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "309(a)". 

On  page  51.  after  line  16,  add  the  following 
new  subsections: 

(e»  Section  9004(ttiili  of  llie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  entitle- 
ments of  eligible  candidates  to  payments)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '608(0(11(8)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  and  Inserthig  in 
Ueu  thereof  •■320(  bj  ( 1 )  (  B)  of  the  Federal 
f:;e.  lion  Campaign  Act  of  1971" 

(fi  Section  9007(bl(3i  of  the  InlcrnRl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  repay- 
ments i  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "9006(d)  " 
and  in--ertiiig  In  Ueu  thereof  •■9006(c)  ••. 

(g)  Section  9012(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Rfveniie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  contribu- 
tions) Is  amended  by  .striking  out  ••9006ld)" 
and  iii.sertlut;  in  Ueu  thereof    -9006(0". 

On  page  9.  between  imes  16  and  17.  insert 
the  following: 

(d)    Section  301(e)  (5 1    Ls  amended^ 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  '  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E), 

(21  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (P),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bank  made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations  and  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  busUiess.  btit  such  loiin.s — 


"(I)  shaU  be  reported  in  accordance  with 
the  reqiilrements  of  section  304(b);  and 

(11)  shall  be  considered  a  lomn  by  each 
endorser  or  guarantor.  In  that  proportion  of 
the  unpaid  balance  thereof  that  each  en- 
dorser or  guarantor  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  endorsers  or  guarantors:". 

On  page  9.  line  17,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

On  page  10.  line  6.  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  10.  line  19,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  period  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(or)". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  19  and  20.  in- 
sert the  following: 

•'(K)  a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or 
State  bank  made  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  banking  laws  and  regulations  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  such 
loan  shall  be  reported  In  accordance  with 
section  304(b);". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

ADDITIONAL      STATEMENTS      bUBMrTTED      ON 
B.    3069 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  moves  to  final  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act,  it  Is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  we  do  so  in  a 
careful  and  judicious  manner.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  presidential  campaign 
year.  There  is  much  at  stake. 

President  Ford  stressed  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  on  February  27: 

With  the  1976  elections  only  nine  months 
away,  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  proper  time 
to  begin  tampering  with  the  campaign  re- 
form laws,  and  I  will  veto  any  bill  that  will 
create  confusion  and  will  invite  further  delay 
and  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  adopted  the  right  at- 
titude. He  has  asked  the  Congrress  to 
reestablish  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission in  conformity  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
get  on  with  the  job  of  insuring  that  the 
political  system  in  1976  be  fair  and  equi- 
table to  all  candidates  for  Federal  ofQce. 

The  Supreme  Court,  when  it  ruled  in 
Buckley  against  Valeo,  made  clear  its 
intention  that  the  present  election  laws 
could  be  simply  remedied  by  a  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. We  sliould  not  make  any  significant 
or  overreaching  changes  in  our  election 
rules  in  the  middle  of  an  election  cam- 
paign. Anotlier  time,  preferably  after  the 
election  this  fall,  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  a  deliberate  and  comprehen- 
.sive  consideration  of  changes  in  existing 
law. 

Mr.  President,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
courts  decision  in  Buckley  against  'Valeo 
clearly  reveals  tlie  intent  of  the  court 
to  not  imduly  disrupt  the  political  proc- 
ess in  this  campaign  year.  In  its  ruling 
on  the  Commission  s  makeup,  the  court 
said: 

It  is  also  our  view  that  the  Commission  s 
inabiUiy  to  exercise  certain  powers  beca>ise 
of  the  method  by  which  Its  members  have 
been  selected  should  not  affect  the  validity  v 
of  the  Commission's  administrative  actions 
and  determinations  to  this  date.  Including 
its  administration  of  those  provisions,  up- 
held today,  authorizing  the  public  financing 
of  federal  elections.  The  past  acts  of  the 
commission  are  therefore  accorded  dc  facto 
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validity.  .  .  .  Buckley  v.  Valeo, US , 

I  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Docket  No.  75-436,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1976,  Slip  Opinion,  p.  186) . 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course,  why 
this  bill  only  should  make  ttie  mtwimnni 
necessary  corrections  in  current  law. 

There  are  serious  proUems  in  the 
I  cndinp  bill  v.'ith  regard  to  contributions 
l:y  i7oliUc:  1  action  committees.  The 
limitations  placed  on  corporations  and 
their  metiiot's  of  making  political  con- 
tributions will  generate  more  legal  prob- 
lems and  litigation  than  they  will  solve. 
The  consideration  of  hastily  drawn 
changes  such  as  these  in  the  current 
campaign  laws  can  only  Inject  more 
uncertainty  into  the  campaign  process. 
Such  action  should  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  support  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  simply  reestablish 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  and 
correct  the  en-ors  found  in  the  election 
law  as  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  do  anymore  would  be  unwise  and  con- 
trai-y  to  our  political  system  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  S.  3065,  is  essential  to 
inovide  a  legal  framework  for  the 
financing  of  the  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional election  campaigns  already 
underway  this  year. 

It  is,  I  believe,  unfortunate  that  we  are 
required  to  make  substantive  changes  in 
the  laws  govemmg  our  Federal  election 
campaigns  at  this  time  in  an  election 
year,  allowing  candidates  and  campaign 
contributors  relatively  little  time  to  ad- 
just to  changes  in  the  law. 

But  as  we  all  know,  we  are  required  to 
act  now  because  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  decision  Buckley  against  Valeo  on 
January  20  invalidated  certain  critical 
lirovisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
l-aign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended  in  1974. 
Immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
I  conducted  hearings  on  the  Court  deci- 
sion and  on  proposals  for  revision  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  in  light 
of  the  court  decision. 

Those  hearings  provided  the  basis  for 
the  legislation  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  which 
i.^  now  before  the  Senate. 

Legislation  involving  the  financing  of 
Federal  election  campaigns  is  extremely 
.'cnsitive,  touching  as  it  does  on  the  po- 
litical nerve  endings  of  all  us  who  are 
elected  officials,  and  reaching  close  to  the 
heart  of  our  democratic  political  proc- 
esses. 

Tn  this  sensitive  context,  I  believe  our 
committee  has  acted  promptly,  but  with 
careful  consideration,  in  reporting  tills 
lt::i.slation  to  the  Senate,  and  I  would 
pai  ticularly  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  for  his  fairness  and  leader- 
ship in  tlie  handling  of  this  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  tlie  bill  are  well  sum- 
n  .  rized  in  the  committee  report.  In  my 
remarks,  I  will  focus  on  several  of  what 
I  believe  t-^  be  the  most  important  pro- 
\  ision.s. 

Tlie  m-'-t  .significant  effect  of  the  Su- 
pienie  Court  decision  in  Buckley  against 


Valeo  was  the  elimination,  as  unconstitu- 
tional, of  the  limitations  which  the  Con- 
gress had  Imposed  on  expenditures  In 
campaigns  for  Federal  ofBce,  except  for 
those  Presidential  candidates  who  accept 
public  funding. 

The  foreseeable  result  of  that  decision 
will  be  an  influx  of  unlimited  amounts  of 
money  into  political  campaigns,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  or  in  opposition  to  candidates 
by  independent  organizations  or  persons. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  believe  it  is 
ciitically  important  that,  if  the  amount 
of  expenditures  cannot  be  limited,  that 
there  be  firm  requirements  for  full  dis- 
closure so  that  the  voting  public  can 
judge  a  candidate  on  the  basis  of  the 
source  of  his  campaigi'.  support. 

S.  3065  has  an  extensive  reporting  re- 
quirement for  political  committees  and 
other  persons  who  spend  more  than  $100, 
expressly  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  clearly  identified  candidate. 
The  Court  held  such  a  reporting  require- 
ment to  be  constitutional,  and  these  re- 
ports, together  with  the  indices  of  such 
expenditures  to  be  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission on  a  candidate-by-candidate 
basis  will  enable  candidates  and  the  gen- 
eral public  to  know  where  money  being 
scert  on  campaigns  is  coming  from  and 
and  whether  it  is  being  authorized  by 
particular  candidates. 

In  the  same  regard,  S.  3065  has  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  any  printed  or 
broadcast  communication  which  ex- 
pressly advocates  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  clearly  identified  candidate,  and 
which  is  disseminated  to  the  pubUc,  must 
contain  a  clear  and  conspicuous  notice 
that  it  is  authorized  by  a  candidate,  or 
that  it  is  not  authorized  by  any  candi- 
date. In  the  latter  case,  the  communica- 
tions must  contain  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  made  or  f.nanced  the  commu- 
nication, including  in  the  case  of  a  po- 
litical committee,  the  name  of  any  affil- 
iated or  connected  organization. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  gives  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  the  exclusive 
and  primary  jurisdiction  for  the  civil 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  The  bill  also  gives 
to  the  Commission  additional  civil  en- 
forcement powers  and  reasonably  dif- 
ferentiates between  more  serious  viola- 
tions of  the  act,  which  are  subject  to 
criminal  penalties,  and  less  substantial 
violations  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
civil  enforcement  and  concihation  pow- 
ers of  the  Commission. 

Finally,  as  I  believe  disclosure  may  be 
an  even  greater  deterrent  than  the  threat 
of  criminal  prosecution  for  violating  pro- 
visions of  an  act  such  as  this,  I  would 
note  that  a  new  disclosure  provision 
would  require  the  Commission  to  make 
available  to  the  public  the  results  of  any 
attempt  to  correct  violations  or  possible 
violations  of  the  act  through  concilia- 
tion. Thus  the  public  would  be  made 
aware  of  the  results,  whether  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  candidate,  of  all 
conciliation  efforts  of  the  Commission. 

These  reporting,  disclosure,  and  en- 
forcement provisions  are  vital  safeguards 
to  the  integrity  of  our  Federal  elective 
processes.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  best 
guarantee  we  can  provide,  within  con- 


stitutional limits,  that  the  financing  of 
our  Federal  election  campaigns  will  be 
fair  and  open  and  not  subject  to  the  cor- 
rosive effects  of  secret  contributions  and 
financing. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  will  fill  an  urgent  need  in  the  wake 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  urge 
its  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
agree  with  the  query  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, in  dissent  in  Buckley  against 
Valea,  as  to  whether  the  majority  opin- 
ion in  that  decision  left  "a  v^orkable  pro- 
2Tam'"  of  campaign  regulation  for  Fed- 
eral office  and  not  witlistanding  my  be- 
lief that  tha  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  even  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Supreme  Comt,  ai-e  cumber- 
some at  best  and  illogical  at  worst,  I 
consider  S.  3065,  and  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral oliice.  and  notwithstanding  my  be- 
ments  of  1976  contained  therein,  to  be 
undesirable  and  a  further  compounding 
of  our  earlier  errors. 

As  may  be  remembered.  I  voted 
against  the  1974  amendments,  after 
sponsoring  five  unsuccessful  revisioiw. 
primarily  becau.se  of  my  opposition  to 
the  public  financing  of  Federal  elections 
and  to  limitations  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures Consequently,  because  the  Court 
overturned  expenditure  limitations,  and 
because  I  was  pleased  that  Congress 
would  be  afforded  another  opportunity  to 
review  the  unwise  and  imworkable  1974 
amendments.  I  was  gratified  by  some  as- 
pects of  the  decision  in  Buckley  against 
Valeo. 

Unfortunately,    it    appears    that    not 
only  is  the  Senate  forgoing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  the  more  dubious 
aspects  of  the  1974  amendments  and  the 
Buckley  against  Valeo  decision,  but  that 
S.  3065.  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  would  elaborate  and 
extend  the  mistakes  propounded  both  in 
the  1974  act  and  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It   was   my  hope   that  the   Congress 
would  have  responded  to  the  Buckley 
against  Valeo  decision  by  reconstitutinR 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  in  a 
constitutional  manner;    by  eliminating 
public   financing  of  Federal   elections: 
and  by  removing  or  substantially  raising 
the  limitations  on  individual  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  Federal  elections. 
This  latter  recommenaation  is  necessary. 
I  believe,   to  counteract  the   distortive 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  upholdinc 
limitations  on  individual  contributions 
to  candidates,  but  finding  unconstitu- 
tional expenditure  limitations  upon  so- 
called  'independent"  efforts  to  elect  or 
defeat  candidates.  I  think  that  this  n'- 
ther  curious  distinction  mitigates:  agains't 
the  time-honored  and  traditional  toim 
of  American  pohtcal  expression,  that  is, 
direct  participation  in  and  support  foi^ 
a   pprticular   candidate's   campaign,   in 
that  the  result  of  the  decision  is  implicit 
encouragement   of   political    expression 
independent  of  campaigns  and  parties: 
and  I  believe  that  removing  limitations 
on  contributions  would  reduce  the  m- 
centive  of  those  who  are  now  tempted  to 
e.'^iablish  and  finance  efforts  independent 
c;  the  candidate  and  his  party. 

In  supporting  the  removal  of  limita- 
tions up-^n  contributions,  I  am  not  ad- 
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vocatiDg  »  return  to  an  era  In  which 
campaigns  for  Federal  office  largely  are 
financed  by  a  few  people  making  large 
contributions;  and  I  think  that  such  sit- 
uations would  be  avoided  by  requiring 
full  and  timely  disclosure  and  by  the 
deterrent  effect  of  our  Watergate  experi- 
ence. I  do  think,  however,  that  campaign 
contributions  are  an  Integral  element  of 
freedom   of   expression:    and.   notwith- 
standing the  Court's  decision  to  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  restriction  of  con- 
tributions should  be  removed  forthwith. 
Furthermore.  I  would  rather  see  sub- 
stantial contributions  channeled  into  tlie 
official  campaign  process  and,  thereby, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  candidate 
and  his  party,  rather  than   being  ex- 
pended    through     independent     efforts 
free  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
political  process. 

The  proposed  1976  amendments,  how- 
ever, do  not  meet  these  concerns  but. 
rather,  would  do  mischief  of  their  own. 
S.  3065  would  reconstitute,  and 
weaken,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. While  I  share  the  re.servations  of 
those  who  question  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  hcense  appropriated  by  the 
FEC  in  utilizing  its  enforcement  author- 
ities, the  new  procedures  that  would  be 
imposed  are  to  complex  and  unwieldy 
for  direct,  effective  regulations.  More- 
over, by  further  enhancing  the  advan- 
tages of  incumbency,  and  through  re- 
duction of  criminal  sanctions,  this  bill 
abrogates  two  vital,  but  apparently  not 
lasting.  lessons  imparted  by  our  recent 
distress. 

More  disturbingly,  the  1976  amend- 
ments, under  the  guise  of  reform  and 
refinement,  interjects  elements  of  par- 
tisan expediency  by  limiting  those  em- 
ployees who  may  contribute  to  pohtical 
action  committees,  and  by  exempting 
certain  fund-raising  transfers  tradition- 
ally utilized  by  only  one  of  the  two  na- 
tional parties. 

E>uring  the  pendency  of  the  1974 
amendments.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  prohibited  all  group 
contributions,  under  the  justification 
that,  as  only  individuals  can  vote,  only 
individuals  should  be  able  to  contribute 
to  political  campaigns.  But  if  we  are  to 
allow  group  giving,  as  we  apparently  are. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  ground  rules 
should  not  favor  or  discriminate  between 
groups,  and  that  businesses  and  labor 
unions  should  be  able  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions on  an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  would  prefer 
that  Congress  respond  in  a  definitive 
fashion  to  the  challenge  provided  bv  the 
Buckley  against  Valeo  decision,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  before  the  Senate  are 
fraught  with  difficulty  and  advantage. 
Thus,  while  I  rue  this  loss  of  opportunity. 
I  voted  for,  and  hope  to  again,  the  un- 
successful amendment  offered  by  my  di.s- 
tinguished  colleague  from  Michigan  <  Mr. 
GuifFiN)  for  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  It  appears  that  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  pass  a  straightforward 
bill  reconstituting  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  and  Hour?  do 
not  continue  along  the  traik  evidenced 
by  S.  3065;  and.  if  this  or  similar  legis- 


lation is  agreed  to.  I  shall  urge  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  veto  it.  The  regulaUon  of 
political  campaigns  is  an  area  of  great 
constitutional  and  democratic  sen- 
sitivity^ and  our  repubhc  will  be  ill- 
served  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chaii-,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
pursuant  to  10  U  S.C.  4355<a'.  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy: 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  I ;  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Ea(;leton'.  and  the  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  i  Messrs.  Bellmon  and  Bart- 

LETT' 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  tlie  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  93d5<a'.  ap- 
points tlie  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGEEt.  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Gary  Hart>,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen i.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens >. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  6968!ai.  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOLYEi,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Glenn',  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tafti  . 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1545, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
ALLEN'  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bUl  (S.  1545)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  peanuts,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "igTS"  and 
Insert  •■1976". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  com- 
munications relative  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  annual 
report  for  the  Consumer  Affairs  Division 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wil;-,out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  CONFEREE— 
S.  2498 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«ent  that  Senator  Tower 
be  substituted  for  Senator  Packwood  as 
a  conferee  on  S.  2498.  That  is  the  small 
business  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHEASTERN      UNIVERSITY      OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  611, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen-  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  611 1  for  the  relief 
of  Southeastern  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  follows. 

Page  5,  after  line  19,  insert: 

Sec.  U.  The  provlsloii.s  of  sections  L'  and 
3  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1964  (Public  Law 
88-504,  sections  2  and  3,  73  Stat.  636;  36 
U.S.C.  1102.  1103)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  audit  of  account.s  of  private  corporations 
established  under  Federal  law"  .shall  apply 
wlih  rt'speet  to  the  corporation 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
Llie  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS JAVITS,  LEAHY.  AND  HUD- 
DLESTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  as;:  unanimous  consent  that,  after  Mr, 
GoLDWATER  is  iccognizcd,  under  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  on  tomorrow,  Mr, 
Javits  be  recngnized^f  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  that  he  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Leahy  and  Mr.  Huddleston.  each  of 
whom  \s  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  AND  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  are  recognized  on  tomorrow, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  pfter  which  there  be  a 
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period  for  liu  tmuMttaa  of  rouUxie 
morning  tNistness  not  to 
the  hour  (tf  10  ajA, 

therein  limited  to  S  

The  PRESIDIMa  OmCBR.  Without 
objection,  it  1<  so  ordered. 


FROORAlf 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  SeoBte  wlU  eoirrene  at  tbe  taour  oi 
9  o'clock  tamonom  momtaic.  Aftor  tlie: 
two  leaders  or  their  dedgnees  bave  bem 
recognized  under  tbo  standtng  order,  Bfr. 
Javits  will  be  rwwgntaad  for  iiot  to  ex- 
ceed 16  minulas,  Mr.  LaAHrivfll  be  xoook- 
nized  then  for  not  to  fTne«ri  IS  Bdmites, 
and  then,  Mr.  Hvddusxov  wfU  be  zeoog- 
nized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  If 
there  be  any  intervening  time  between 
the  completion  of  Mr.  Htjsdlbstov's 
statement  and  the  hour  of  10  o'clock, 
there  will  be  a  period  tde  tbe  transaction 
of  routine  mdnilng  bininaM  daring  that 
intervening  time,  with  statements  Umited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  boot  of  10  ajm^  ttie  Senate  will 
resume  consideratlcm  of  Senate  bUl  S. 
3065,  at  whicb  time,  the  qoeetion  will  be 
on  the  adoptkm  of  the  sabstftote  by  Mr. 
GuFrar.  Tbere  te  a  ttae  Umitation 
agreement  on  ttie  Oriflbi  fnjfcytitiitr.  with 
amendments  bi  order  to  cftSter  the  bffl  or 
the  substitute  if  they  are  gTfp^*?*  either 
to  the  blQ  or  to  the  mMlliite.  Btfleall 
votes  may  ooBur  on  such  '»TTJ'*mitn. 
debatatde  motions  or  ainiealB  or  points  of 
order  in  reSailon  to  either  the  bUl  or  the 
substitute  prior  to  the  boor  of  1:46  pjn. 
tomorrow,  llxce  Is  a  ttane  IbnitatiiHi  on 
any  amendment  of  1  fafpvr  and  a  time 
liinitatlrai  cm  any  tffttatafic  motikm  or 
appeal  or  point  of  order,  if  such  Is  sidl>- 
mltted  to  the  Senate,  of  M  minutes.  At 
the  hour  of  1:16  pjn.,  no  for&er  amend- 
ment, eithor  to  the  bQI  or  tp  the  substi- 
tute, wHI  be  in  order.  A  vote  will  flnaQy 
occur  on  the  substitute  at  ttie  hour  of 
1 :  45  p  jn.  and  that  will  be  a  ToUcall  vote. 
So  several  roUcaU  votes  may  occur,  up 
to  and  including  the  hour  of  1:45  pju. 

Subsequent  to  the  hour  of  1 :  45  p"*.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  wlU  happen,  be- 
cause it  win  dQ>end  upon  flie  outeome 
of  the  1:45  vote  on  the  GMffln  aubctt- 
tute.  If  that  substitute  i»  adopted,  tbu 
no  further  amendments  will  be  in  ordsr 
to  the  bilL  If  that  substitute  la  n^ 
adopted,  ftutfaer  amendments  to  the  bill 
win  be  In  coder  and  voDcaU  votes  wUl 
likely  occur  throufi^out  the  afternoon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A  Jil. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prerident. 
if  there  be  no  farther  bosbMss  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  tai  aooordanoe 
with  the  prevknis  (Hder,  that  ttie  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  fbe  hour  of 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motioa  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
8:0S  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjovned  ontfl 
tomorrow,  llmrsday,  Mareb  18,  19TO,  at 
9  a.m. 


Dbpabtmsmt  or  Sxatx 
Itaudc  S.  liMBtnme,  oC  OomiMottBut.  a  Vor- 
elgnamloe  oOow  of  eUas  1,  to  ke  ftmhMwi- 
#ar  SKtraoctftnsry  and  Flmlpotsiitlary  <tf 
the  VtattMl  states  of  Aamlca  to  tbe  State 
of  Kuwait. 

JUDICXAKT 

Jdbja.  M.  Manoe,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio;  vice 
Ben  C.  Oreen,  retired. 


CONFIRMATI(»«3 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nwntnations  received  by  the 
Senate.  Mardi  17, 1976i 
cxxn Ml— Fart  • 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  March  17, 1976; 

Fedebal  Deposit  iMsmAMCz 

C<ttPOKATIOH 

Bobert  E.  Bamett,  of  the  Distilct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Eoard  of  Di- 
reetOTB  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
pofBtion  for  a  term  of  6  yean. 

Ska  above  nomination  was  appreivcd  stib- 
Jeet  to  the  nominee's  oommttment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  diily  constituted  oommittee  of  the 
Senate. 

IM  THE  Aamr 

The  following-named  offloers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  Ubtted 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  tlie 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  S442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  genertU 

Cvi.  George  K.  Mazlne,  seS^a-SSOS,  Aimy 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colons.  UjB. 
Army). 

OOl.  Donald  W.  Oonndly.  SIS-M-OM. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. UiS.  Axmy) . 

Ool.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  Jr..  480  44  0862. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  ocfl- 
on^  UJB.  Army). 

Ool.  Arthur  J.  Junot,  486  83  8486.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (neutenant  cdUmA.  VS. 
Army). 

Ool.  David  K.  Doyle,  678  40  4681,  Army  of 
the  xmited  States  (lianteaumt  ecAmel.  UJ3. 
Army). 

OOl.  Orlando  E.  Oonsales,  691-88-8001. 
Army  of  ttie  United  States  (lieutenant  ool- 
onti,  U.S.  Anny) . 

OoL  Joseph  T.  Palastra,  Jr.,  676^n-77e3. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
ond,  U.S.  Amy) . 

OoL  John  8.  Blair.  340-^9-8363.  Army  of 
the  Ttattad  States  (lieutenant  ccdonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Ool.  James  H.  MaiH>.  366-48-6866.  Anny  of 
tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colons,  VS. 
Army). 

OOL  Chartes  T.  Lynn.  ».,  347-44-4777. 
Army  at  ttie  XTnited  States  (Ileutmant  col- 
oneL  UJB.  Army). 

OoL  Hugh  J.  Clausen,  41&-30-8944.  UJ3. 
Army. 

Col.  Howard  F.  Stone,  447-33-6666,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major,  UJS.  Army) . 

Ool.  Maxle  O.  Bedlc,  Jr..  346-88-8846.  Army 
of  the  UUted  States  (lieutenant  oolonti,  U.8. 
Army). 

Ool.  ITuKnas  P.  Lynch,  468-16-6333,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col<mel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Ransiun  E.  Barber,  3l6-3&-94e9,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ool.  Norman  O.  Delbrldge.  Jr.,  383-34-6493, 
Army  of  the  Uhited  States  (Heutmant  eol- 
oneL  V&  Anay) . 

Ool.  R«d  k.  Mabaffey,  636-70-4649,  Army 
at  the  United  States  (mfjor.  UJS.  Army) . 

C<A.  Charles  W.  I^e.  338-40-0184.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (miajor,  U.S.  Army) . 

COL  J(dm  P.  Osaey,  Jr..  408-64-1478.  Army 
of  the  Uhlted  States  (lieutenant  cokami.  VS. 
Axmy). 

OsL  Robert  8.  IScOarry,  338-33-1463,  Army 


of  tbe  United  States  (UeuteaMst  ootaoeL  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  Bobert  W.  Sennewald.  488  88  4186. 
Army  of  ttie  United  States  (Uentenant  col- 
onel, UJB.  Army) .  ' 

CoL  Drake  WDsob.  447-8fr-«»«8.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Bevtenaat  eokmel.  UJS. 
Army). 

Ool.  James  J.  Lindsay.  391-36-8187,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutanant  oMonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  William  c.  Moon.  413  43  4881.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  eoltmel.  UJB. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  W.  Bagnal,  80-44-8381.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major,  VS.  Anny) . 

C<fl.  Charles  E.  OiMres.  688  88  6484.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutesant  ootonel,  UjB. 
Army). 

Col.  BKdiard  S.  Sweet,  080-16-^48,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

C<d.  Bobert  H.  Forman.  637-36-8743,  Army 
at  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
UJ6.  Army). 

C<A.  Paul  F.  Pearson.  443-86-4616.  Army  of 
turn  United  States  (Ueutsnant  eotonel.  u.8. 
Army). 

COl.  William  K.  Humnkcr,  186^30-7633. 
Anny  of  the  United  Btatas  (Uenteitant  ootoi- 
nel,  UB.  Army) . 

Col.  Joespfa  H.  Kastner,  866-33-6066.  Army 
of  ttie  UUted  States  (lleirtenant  colonel. 
UB.  Army) . 

Ool.  Corey  J.  Wright.  605-38-1396.  U.S. 
Army. 

Ool.  Rank  P.  Bagaao.  811-14-6437.  Army 
oi  tbe  Untted  States  (Ueutanant  ecOamA. 
VS.  Amy) . 

CoL  BBomett  Palga.  Jr.,  367-88-1886.  Anny 
ol  the  United  States  (lieutenant  oolonelr 
UB.  Army) . 

Ool.  Theodcve  S.  Kanamlne.  507-80-8468. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major.  UB. 
Amy). 

ObL  lOdiaal  M.  BafcBiai,  686  80  8818, 
Amy  Of  «l|»  Umted  StaAeS  (Ueutenaaiit  coto- 
ni^U£.Anny). 

Col.  JeiemlalL  J.  Biapby.  067-33-«47e, 
Army  of  the  Uplted  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, UB.  Amy) . 

CoL  Frank  J.  Patarmo.  Ar.,  87»-a6-8n48. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  ctrio- 
nd.  UJS.  Anny) . 

Ool.  Dan  H.  WUUamsQO.  Jr..  880-60-8867. 
VS.  Army. 

OoL  Bfajhard  M.  Wdla.  679-63-8808.  Army 
of  the  united  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
UB.  Army). 

OoL  James  S.  Welch.  663-80-0178.  Army  of 
the  XTnited  States  (Ueutenant  eolond.  U.S. 
Army). 

C<fl.  Benjamin  E.  Doty.  619-80-3661.  Army 
of  the  united  States  (lieutenant  colotMl. 
UB.  Army) . 

Cai.  Archie  S.  OaanoB.  Jr.,  837-80-1791, 
Army  ot  the  United  States  (lieutenant  oolo- 
nd,  UB.  Amy) . 

CtA.  David  W.  Eins^,  371-36-7188.  UB. 
Army. 

OoL  Theodore  O.  Jenes.  Jr.,  633-34-4341, 
Amny  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  oolo- 
neL  as.  Army) . 

CoL  BlChard  X.  lArkln.  606-38-6339.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Tommle  O.  Smith,  330-36-4383.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
UJS.  Army) . 

Col.  Bichard  D.  Boyle,  086-30-3100.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
VS.  Army) . 

CoL  AUen  U.  Goodson,  366-84-0763.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
UB.  Army) . 

Col.  Vaughn  O.  Lang,  188-80-0167.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  ooIcmeL 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Itobert  L.  Hentford.  Sr..  837-84-1360, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, UB.  Army) . 
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6972 

Col.  Robert  B.  SoI<unon,  aie-38-78l2.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
VS.  Anny) . 

Ik  th»  Navt 

The  following-named  oOcen  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  pronootion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 


James  W.  Montgomery 
John  A  Walah 
Lee  W.  Plsher 
Thomas  J.  Hughea.  Jr. 
Earl  B.  Fowler.  Jr. 
Frederick  F.  Palmer 
Kent  J.  Carroll 
WlUlam  D.  Roberston.  Jr. 
Claude  P.  Ekas,  Jr. 
Norman  K.  Oreen 
Robert  B.  McCllnton 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAUKS 


March  17,  1976 


Albert  J.  Moniker 
Murray  C.  Cook 
John  H.  AlTlB 
John  C.  Dixon.  Jr. 
Donald  P.  Hall 
James  B.  Llnder 
Luclen  Cap>one,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Nicholson 
Arthur  K.  Knolzen 
Roy  D.  Synder  Jr. 
Paul  H.  Speer 
Sylvester  R.  Foley.  Jr. 
William  P.  Lawrence 
Edward  W.  Carter  III 
Gerald  E.  Thoma.s 
Bobby  R.  Inman 
Hugh  A.  Benton 
Steven  A.  ^Wilte 
Robert  W.  ChewnlHg 
"M"  Staser  Holcomb 


SUPPLT    COWS 

Leroy  E.  Hopkins 
Ralph  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Kocher 

CnKFUttH    COBPS 

Withers  M.  Moore 

Real  Adm.  Patrick  "J"  Hannifin,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sectlmi  5331,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Mabine  Co«ps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  lemporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 

Robert  S.  Ralsch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1976  CONGRESSIONAL  SCHOLARS 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  formal  recognition  to  a 
group  of  high  school  seniors  participat- 
ing in  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce  congressional  scholarship 
program,  now  in  its  fifth  consecutive 
year.  In  sponsoring  this  program.  Con- 
gressman Don  Clancy  and  I  are  under- 
taking to  provide  indepth  insight  into 
the  functioning  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  will  undoubtedly  be 
among  the  leaders  of  their  generation. 
The  67  students  participating  faced  stiff 
competition  in  order  to  qualify  for  this 
program  and  deserve  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievement. 

For  the  next  3  days  they  will  meet  with 
an  impressive  array  of  persons  repre- 
senting each  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government.  Not  only  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  also  representatives  of  the  freshman 
class  will  give  the  students  their  perspec- 
tive on  the  role  and  functioning  of  the 
Congress.  The  students  will  be  able  to 
question  their  Senators  at  some  length. 
Ron  Nessen  will  explain  to  them  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  White  House  Press 
Office.  A  fellow  Cincinnatian,  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  will  reflect  on  the  crucial 
function  of  the  judiciary  in  our  democ- 
racy. In  addition,  these  young  people  will 
examine  the  process  by  which  private 
interests  are  represented  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  will  be  treated  to  the 
perspective  of  humorist  Art  Buchwald. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  this  experi- 
ence will  not  only  spur  a  few  of  these 
young  people  to  someday  serve  in  our 
Government,  but  also  imbue  them  all 
with  a  real  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  its  role  in  our  society.  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  recognize  those 
who  were  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
congressional  scholarship  program  and 
the  schools  they  represent.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Ms.  Tracy  Flowers.  Aiken. 

Mr.  Tim  Olcel,  AUcen. 

Ms.  Claire  Alkln.  Anderson. 

Ms.  Sue  Azadian,  Anderson. 


Mr.  Robert  Kaiser,  Anderson 

Mr.  Bob  Harris.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Ron  Oleseke.  Coleraln. 

Ma.  Kathryn  Prommer.  Coleraln. 

Mr.  Daniel  Wile.  Cincinnati  Country  Day. 

Ms.  Michelle  O'Conner,  Deer  Park. 

Ms.  Linda  Haas,  Diamond  Oaks. 

Mr.  David  Eby.  Elder. 

Mr  Robert  Schehl,  Elder 

Mr.  Steve  Wright.  Pluneytowii 

Ms.  Sally  Bedford.  Forest  Park. 

Ms.  Lisa  Hancock.  Forest  Park. 

-Mr.  Dave  Ulmer.  Green  Hills. 

Mr.  Alfred  Beasley.  Hughes. 

Ms   Kathy  Coleman,  Hughes. 

Ms.  CamlUe  Leugers.  Indian  Hill. 

Mr.  Jim  Redmond.  LaSalle. 

Ms.  Amy  Wojclk.  Live  Oaks. 

Mr.  Brlce  Aakren,  Lockland. 

Ma.  Barbara  Cherry.  Marlemont. 

Mr.  Terry  Ounter.  Marlemont, 

Ms.  Mary  Pat  Klotz.  Marian. 

Ms.  Katherlne  Juemmel.  McAulev. 

Ms.  Dora  Newman.  McNlcholas. 

.Ms.  Fori  Fette,  McNlcholas. 
Ms.  Cindy  Cox.  Norwood. 
Mr  P.  J.  Brosnan.  Moeller. 

Ms.  Mary  Ulmschnelder.  Mother  of  Mercy. 
Ms.  Patricia  Baas.  Mt.  Healthy. 
Mr.  Oreg  Greer,  Mt.  Healthy. 
.Ms.  Elaine  Veld,  Mt.  Notre  Dame. 
Ms.  Christine  Bruch.  Northwest. 
Ms.  Christine  Zlmmer,  North  College  Hill. 
Mr.  Thomas  Huth,  Oak  Hills. 
Ms.  Sharon  Luebbers,  Oak  Hills. 
Mr.  Brian  Mitchell,  Madeira. 
Ms.  Amy  Brlgham,  Madeira. 
Mr.  Herschel  Smith,  St.  Bernard. 
Ms.  Shirley  Echoles,  Oiu-  Lady  of  Angels. 
Mr.  Virgil  Lovltt,  Princeton. 
.M.S.  Cheryl  Ann  Hedges,  Princeton. 
Ms.  Peggy  ODonnell.  Reglna. 
Mr.  Dan  Hoffman.  Roger  Bacon. 
Ms.  Laura  Reyerlng,  St.  Ursula. 
Mr.  John  Weaaling.  St.  Xavler. 
Mr.  Ronnie  McKlnney.  Scarlet  Oaks. 
M.S.  Susan  Pfelffenberger.  Scton. 
Ms.  Christina  Krohn,  Summit  Country  Day. 
.Mr  George  Junker,  Summit  Country  Day. 
.Ms.  Sue  Welsh.  Sycamore. 
Mr.  James  Wise.  Taft. 
-Mr.  Ronald  Morris,  Taft. 
Ms.  Nancy  Korb,  Taylor. 
.M.S.  Linda  Kessel.  Walnut  Hills. 
Mr.  Ed  Robinson.  Walnut  Hills. 
Mr  Raymond  Wllke,  Western  Hills. 
Mr.  James  Essell,  Western  Hills. 
M;.  Amy  Schlarman.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison. 
Ms.  Glenda  Shaw,  Withrow^. 
Mr.  Rvasell  Huekler,  Wlthrow. 
-Mr.  Lawrence  Foeter,  Woodward. 
Mr  Stephen  Hacken.  Woodward. 
Mr.  Richard  Uhle,  Wyoming. 
Chaperones:    Mr.    Mark    Pace.    Mr.    DUon 
EUward.s,    Mr.    Steve    Baker,    Ms.    Rosemary 
B.irke. 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  ADVERTISING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  draw  Members'  atten- 
tion, especially  those  serving  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  an  Issue  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  The  is- 
sue is  alcoholism  and  the  toll  It  takes  on 
our  society  in  various  ways — traffic 
deaths,  broken  homes,  shattered  personal 
lives,  et  cetera.  We  all  recognize  these 
adverse  effects  of  alcoholism.  What  we 
do  not  clearly  recognize  is  the  relation- 
ship between  alcohol  use  and  advertis- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages.  We  do  know 
that  the  industry  spends  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  promote  alcohol 
consumption.  We  do  know  that  the  costs 
to  society  of  alcoholism  are  staggering. 
We  can  reasonably  infer  that  advertising 
increases  ase,  consistent  with  the  ethic 
that  guides  our  consumption  oriented 
society. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  modest 
solution  to  this  problem,  I  have  been 
joined  by  over  70  Members  of  this  House 
In  introducing  legislation  to  disallow  al- 
coholic beverage  advertising  as  a  busi- 
ness tax  deduction.  I  would  like  to  quick- 
ly point  out  that  our  bill  would  not  re- 
strict the  right  of  the  Industry  to  adver- 
tise its  product,  but  would  simply  take 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  an  incentive,  through 
the  tax  structure,  for  such  advertising. 
It  is  about  time  that  we  consider  the  so- 
cial costs  to  our  society  before  routinely 
providing  tax  incentives  for  every  kind 
of  business  activity,  regardless  of  its  im- 
pact on  the  hiunan  environment. 

State  Senator  William  Plymat  of  Iowa 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  this  area  for 
many  years,  and  has  made  Important 
contributions  to  our  imderstanding  of 
this  issue.  Just  last  week.  Senator  Pl^nnat 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on 
precisely  this  i-ssue.  Because  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  im- 
poi-tance,  I  would  like  to  Insert  Senator 
PljTnat's    thoughtful   testimony   in   the 
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Record  at  this  point.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  fallows: 

Statement  or  Statb  Bkhatok  Wuxiam  N. 
Pltmat 
I  passed  up  todays  ■etnlon  of  the  Iowa 
State  Senate  and  came  here  to  apeak  to 
<  our  committee  because  I  am  convlnoed  that 
the  alcoholic  beverage  trade  of  tbls  country. 
through  its  sdverttelng  pracUoea,  te  ptnsa- 
mg  a  policy  that  is  caHerdaAad  to  lucre— t  al- 
coholism in  this  country,  and  that  tliiera  1b 
.something  tbaA  the  OongicaB  of  the  TJnltMl 
States  can  do  about  it.  AimI  I  brieve  jamt 
Committee  can  take  some  leadership  action 
in  this  direction. 

THE  MOST  POTENT  ABSA  OP  aDVXSTXSIMG 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  aloolioUc  beverage 
trade  to  remind  people  to  buy  Uquor,  to 
stress  individual  brands  to  portray  their  bot- 
tles m  multicolored,  attractive  advertise- 
ments. While  I  am  not  happy  about  this  type 
of  a<ivertlsing,  the  worst  tliat  can  he  said 
about  it  is  that  It  keepe  nagging  thoae  on 
the  road  down  Into  alooboUam  to  buy  aome 
more  Uquor.  But  the  really  disturbing  ad- 
vertising, and  the  most  potent  In  Its  long- 
run  bad  result*,  so  far  as  aloohOUam  In  this 
country  ia  coneecned.  Is  that  which  Induces 
youth  to  start  drinking  at  an  early  age.  I 
am  speaking  about  the  advertising  that  sug- 
gests that  a  atngle  girl  Aould  be  drinking 
scotch — that  suggests  that  a  young  person 
cannot  have  a  successful  aocUJ  itiatloaBhlp 
with  a  peraon  of  the  other  aez  without  al- 
cohol— that  hints  tliat  for  wtccMi  In  sexual 
relationships,  alcohol  Is  the  device  that 
should  be  used.  That  such  advertising  often 
leads  to  unwanted  pregnancies  Is  well  known, 
.since  persons  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol 
are  certainly  often  careless  In  their  sexual 
relationships,  but  far  worse  is  the  fact  that 
young  people  are  being  led  Into  addiction 
to  alcohol  in  large  numbers.  I  have  brought 
with  me  some  of  tbe  advertisements  ttiat  I 
atn  compl«anlDg  about  and  will  show  them 
to  you  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

WHY  THE  SFBCIAL  CONCZKN  ABOUT  TOTJTH? 

While  admittedly  aloohd  produces  a  pleas- 
ant euphoria  and  sedation  for  many  pet^le, 
it  produces  intoxication  for  all  who  iise  It 
In  sizable  amounts  and  leads  to  the  deaths 
of  around  half  the  people  killed  In  traffic 
accidents  in  this  country.  But  m  the  case 
of  about  one  out  of  twelve  of  our  people, 
it  produces  an  addiction  whlcii  Is  devastating 
in  multitudes  of  serious  ways  In  the  Uvea 
of  millions  and,  unless  arrested.  In  most  eases 
results  In  death. 

There  Is  no  common  agreement  why  the 
small  minority  become  addicted  and  the 
majority  do  not.  There  Is  no  test  that  can  be 
given  to  a  young  person  to  tell  him  or  ber 
whether,  if  he  uses  alcohol,  he  will  become 
hooked  on  It  In  a  similar  way  that  youths  be- 
come hooked  on  such  hard  drugs  as  bendn. 
I  have  often  heard  that  around  6  percent  of 
the  people  consume  50  percent  of  the  liquor, 
beer  and  wine  In  this  country.  I  believe  we 
are  dealing  primarily  with  a  drug  addiction. 
And  I  fear  that  the  alcoholic  beverage  'toade 
knows  all  too  well  who  their  most  Impor- 
tant customers  are — it's  the  heavy  drinkers. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  If  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erage industry  is  able,  through  heavy  ad- 
vertising that  runs  in  the  hiuidreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  Induce  a  million  young 
people  to  start  drinking,  that  sooner  or 
later,  around  80,000  of  these  youth  will  wind 
up  with  a  severe  alcohol  problem  that  will  be 
described  by  the  terms  alcoholism  or,  at 
least,  severe  problem  drinking.  Now,  If  the 
advertising  of  this  Industry  was  respectful 
cf  this  danger  to  youth,  their  ads  would  be 
limited  to  those  I  first  described.  But  they 
are  not  content  with  that — ^they  direct  large 
amounts  of  their  advertising  to  youth.  And 
they  are  succesBful.  Pick  up  a  copy  of  Play- 
boy,  Playgirl.  Otti.  PenthouM,  and  the  multl- 
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tude  of  other  such  publications  aimed  at  our 
yoong  people. 

THS  MTTH  THAT  ALC<^U>L  ADVSRTIBING  MAKKS 


There  Is  a  widely  promoted  Idea  that  aleo- 
IMI  advertising  has  no  efleet  toward  alco- 
holism. This  is  iMoed,  I  beUeve,  on  tbe  con- 
tentlcMi  that  alotAoliam  H  Just  a  maulfas- 
tatlon  of  either  a  peyoboals  or,  man  com- 
monly, a  neuroeis,  and  that  aomdiow  adver- 
tising Is  ln4>otent  in  Inducing  su^  alcohol 
use  as  results  In  addlcti<m.  The  theme  is  that 
aH  we  need  to  do  Is  to  aomtibfow  teacb  people 
to  "drink  reBp<MislbIy",  and  that  tills  Is  an 
achievable  objective  In  nearly  an  eaaes.  Those 
persons  who  are  suaceptlMe  to  addiction  can- 
not be  taught  to  be  "responsible  drinkers". 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  brilliant  psy- 
chiatrist converting  an  aleolKdic  into  a  suc- 
cessful social  drinker?  For  such  persons, 
vrtien  the  chips  are  down,  it  Is  ultimately 
abstinence  or  death. 

fob  many,  is  aux>holxbm  a  simple  dsxtg 
addiction; 

A  coui^e  of  years  ago,  the  National  Insti- 
tute Ml  AlcobtA  Abuse  and  Alcidiollsm  en- 
tered Into  a  reported  mUlVwi  dollar  ocmtract 
with  tbe  Education  OomaHsaloa  of  the  States 
to  make  a  study  on  how  to  educate  the 
American  people  to  make  reqwoalUe  de- 
datons  about  aloohni — that  Is,  either  to 
abstain  or,  if  drinking,  to  drink  "respon- 
sibly". Under  this  ooutract.  former  Governor 
John  C.  West  of  Booth  CarcAna  has  led  a 
I9-per8on  Task  Force  In  a  study,  and  hope- 
fully they  wm  come  out  with  a  fruitful 
report  next  year.  I  was  Invited  to  aprnk  to 
their  Task  Fmcc  In  the  summer  of  1S74  and 
later  to  set  up  a  spertal  seminar  oi  M  per- 
SMis  to  esqilore  tbe  ease  tor  the  like-style 
of  abstinence,  wbfaA  I  did.  In  my  imttal 
speech  to  the  group.  I  outlined  the  reasons, 
aside  from  neurotic  and  psychotic,  theit 
eause  some  people  to  become  hooked  on 
alcohol.  In  my  2a-page  wrltoi  text.  I  out- 
lined these  other  reasoiis  In  detail,  and  I 
have  SMne  copies  of  this  talk  for  any  who 
may  be  Interested. 

But  for  quick  reference.  let  me  cite  them 
to  you.  The  hypothalamus  appears  to  be  re- 
lated to  addiction  in  some.  If  not  many.  It 
Is  contended  that  In  some,  the  section  of  the 
brain  which  oontools  the  autonocolc  nervous 
system  of  the  body — the  non-conscdous  func- 
tions— ^is  sensitive  to  alcohol  and  causes 
addiction.  Hyperlnsulinlsm  Is  Invtdved  In 
others — the  body  fstxiuces  an  excess  of  In- 
sulin, rather  than  an  Inadequate  amount,  as 
in  the  case  of  diabetes.  Oenetlc  origin, 
hereditary  and  natlonaUty  factors  appeu 
relevant.  There  an>ear8  to  be  a  possible  hor- 
mone factor — it's  contended,  and  I  pereomdly 
have  observed,  that  laiere  are  relatlvtiy  few 
bald-headed  male  alcohoUcs.  Dr.  James  W. 
Smith,  MJ3.,  Director  of  the  famous  SchkdE- 
Shadel  Hospital  In  Seattle,  which,  I  believe, 
has  the  best  track  record  of  permanently 
sobering  up  alcohoUcs  In  this  country.  Is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  alcoholics 
and  non-alcoholics  have  many  metabolic 
differences.  Details  of  this  are  In  the  talk  I 
referred  to. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  the  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  alc(dMdics  are  heavy 
smokers — often  quitting  alcohol  but  being 
unable  to  stop  gmftving  even  when  a  three 
p«u:k  a  day  addiction  is  catialng  great  physi- 
cal damage;  note  also  that  alcohoUcs  are 
most  (rften  heavy  coffee  drinkers.  All  this 
Indicates  the  existence  of  addictive  types. 

Where  does  this  take  us?  If,  for  large  niun- 
bers,  aleohoUsm  Is  simply  a  drug  addiction, 
then  persons  that  have  those  susceptlbUltles 
should  never  drink.  Tl^  takes  us  back  to 
advertising.  If  aloobolism  la,  for  many,  a  drug 
addiction — and  advertising  Induces  Initial 
use,  then  its  inducement,  for  those,  leads  to 
adcUctlon. 

I  have  heard  It  contended  that  fc«  one  to 
get   lung    cancer   frcoa   smoking,    he   mtist 
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smoke  heavily  for  many  years  and.  In  addi- 
tion, have  a  perscmal  susceptlbOlty,  the  na- 
ture of  which  Is  unknown  at  this  time.  A 
person  with  a  distorted  sense  of  humor  ob- 
served that  if  one  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  that  snsceptlblUty,  he  cotild  smoke 
heavily  for  twenty  years,  and  If  he  got  lung 
cancer,  he  would  then  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  he  was  susceptible.  Our  youth 
cannot  know  in  advance  whether.  If  they  use 
alcohOl.  they  have  "susceptlblUty  and  wUl 
wind  up  hooked  on  it.  But  we  know  that 
about  one  out  of  twelve  has  It.  And  It  follows 
that,  to  the  extent  that  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  Induces  and  promotes  youth 
iisage.  It  Is  a  potent  adverse  factor  in  our 
national  alcohcdlam  problem.  Anti  this  is 
true  whether  the  cause  be  psychological  or 
physical  or  a  combination  of  tbe  two. 

Dr.  George  VaUes.  MJ3.,  is  a  psychiatrist 
extmslvely  involved  In  therapy  work  in  alco- 
htdlsm  at  the  U£.  Veterans  H^i^ta'  In  Hous- 
tion,  Texas.  He  la  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
hypothalamus  theory  of  addiction.  He  said 
at  one  time:  .  .  the  younger  the  age  at 
which  an  individual  starts  to  litest  alcohol, 
the  greater  the  chances  that  he  wUl  devek^ 
Into  a  chronk*.  alcohcdlc.  For  the  actloci  of  the 
alndiol  la  channtiied  directly  toward  the 
adolescent's  Imbalaneed  hypothaUmns  and 
autonomtn  nwous  ^stem,  thereby  obstruct- 
ing his  emotional  maturation  on  both  psy- 
chological and  phyaiotoclcal  levda." 

Others  may  blame  Xba  apparent  fecial 
dangcn  ot  youth  addiction  to  alcohol  on 
other  cansea.  such  as  the  fact  that  youth 
have  not  dertioped  adequate  maturity,  char- 
acter, will  power  or  otbar  hiunan  tralta.  But 
tbe  fact  la  that  mast  people  (society  In  gen- 
eral) seem  to  believe  that  aloohcd  hcAds  spe- 
cial dangers  for  youth.  Why  did  we  for  so 
long  have  a  legid  drtakteg  age  of  21  in  this 
country?  And  although  many  states  have 
lowered  the  legal  age  in  one  way  <»'  another 
to  19  and.  In  aome  caaes.  to  18,  why  la  there 
a  drive  on  an  many  states  to  raise  the  legal 
age?  The  Minnesota  LeglElatare  has  Just 
passed  a  biU  to  raise  the  legal  age  In  that 
state  from  18  to  10  and  sent  the  bUl  to  Gov- 
ernor Anderson,  who  is  expected  to  sign  It  in 
a  few  days.  In  my  State,  40%  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  oo-eponsored  bOls  to  raise 
the  legal  age  back  from  18  to  19.  and  the 
House  has  already  passed  It. 

what  actkm*  ssouu)  be  taken 

I  have  talked  with  Uquor  Industry  officials 
urging  them  to  "dean  up"  their  adverlsing. 
but  It  seems  to  no  avail.  I  told  them  they 
wlU  faee  legal  saaetiona  If  they  do  not,  be- 
cause society  was  getting  fed  up  with  the 
tr^id  of  alcohcdlc  beverage  advertising  aimed 
especially  at  youth.  This  has  not  resulted  in 
any  constructive  action  that  I  can  see. 

What  legislative  action  can  be  taken? 
There  are  two  possfUUtles.  One  has  to  start 
In  the  VB.  House,  since  it  deals  with  taxa- 
tion— and  It  has.  We  can  put  an  economic 
damper  on  alct^oUe  beverage  advertising  by 
making  It  a  non-deductible  expense  item  In 
ocHnputlng  net  income  for  tax  purposes.  If 
the  industry  spends  600  mlUlcm  doUars  a 
year  in  advertising  and  ccmtlnues  that  ex- 
penditure, since  It  Is  mostly.  If  not  entirely, 
in  the  48%  tax  bracket.  It  would  have  to  pay 
nearly  350  mUUon  doUars  In  additional  In- 
come taxes,  and  facing  that,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  they  would  cut  their  ad  budgets. 
There  are  over  70  co-sponsors  of  the  Brown 
Bill  In  the  House,  but  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  still  stalling  in  giving 
the  bill  even  a  short  hearing. 

The  other  poeslbUity  I  see  is  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  put 
in  some  censorship  of  alcoholic  be\'erage 
advertising.  I  wish  to  caU  to  your  attention 
tbe  Directives  on  Advertising  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion of  the  Liquor  Conteol  Board  of  On- 
tario. Time  wlU  not  permit  me  to  discuss  all 
of  these,  but  let  me  quote  Just  one:  "Adver- 
tising shaU  not  encourage  the  consumption 
of  beverage  alcohol  products  nor  represent 
the  consumption  of  beverage  alcohol  prod- 
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uctB  as  a  factor  of  personal  or  collective 
merit,  and  especially,  create  the  Impression 
that  the  consumption  of  beer,  wine,  elder,  or 
spirits  In  any  way  enhances  or  promotes  a 
Ufe-style  or  way  of  Ufe  such  as  prestige,  suc- 
cess In  business,  relationships  with  the  oppo- 
site sex,  or  becomes  a  necessary  element  in 
parltclpatlng  In  sports,  activities,  improving 
performance  In  sports,  or  helping  to  solve 
personal  problems." 

In  Ontario,  the  Industry  Is  permitted  to 
engage  in  public  service  advertising,  cor- 
porate advertising  and  brand  or  product 
advertising.  Ads  are  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  for  approval  prior  to  publica- 
tion. There  is  currently  a  2  hour  limitation 
on  radio  programming  and  a  1'^  hour  limi- 
tation on  TV  programming  per  station  per 
week.  In  daily  newspapers,  there  is  a  lineage 
limit  per  week  and  year. 

I  think  Congress  has  the  authority  to  take 
some  constructive  action  of  this  kind,  al- 
though I  am  sure  that  a  careful  studv  will 
have  to  be  made.  I  believe  actions  of  this 
kind  can  be  taken  lu  spite  of  possible  Con- 
stitutional limitation.'?.  The  police  power  of 
governments  is  wide  and  powerful. 

I  am  sure  that  many  would  prefer  to  take 
positive  action  to  bring  the  alcoholic  bever- 
age advertising  Into  some  compliance  with 
reasonable  standards  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  attack  it  through  the  tax  power,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Brown  BUI.  But  if  we  cannot, 
or  will  not.  take  that  kind  of  action  in  an 
adequate  way.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  pass  the  Brown  Bill,  which.  I  believe, 
can  take  us  a  long  way  down  the  road  in 
dampening  down  the  alcoholic  beverage  ad- 
vertising that  I  feel  will  give  us  an  lncrea.slng 
number  of  young  alcoholics  in  this  cotuitrv 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  South  Boston  Post  No. 
6536  VFW,  I  would  like  to  commemorate 
the  30th  birthday  of  this  VFW  Post,  an 
anniversary  which  will  be  officially  rec- 
ognized on  Saturday.  April  10,  1976. 

To  share  with  my  colleagues  and 
friends  this  most  auspicious  occasion,  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1976  edi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  VFW  News : 

On  April  10,  1946  a  small  group  of  veterans, 
mostly  World  War  II,  but  also  numbering 
some  from  World  War  I  and  the  various  cam- 
paigns in  the  so-called  Banana  Republic 
Wars  •  gathered  in  the  first  floor  of  an  old 
•three  decker  '  in  the  Andrew  Square  aec- 
tlon  of  South  Boston  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
what  was  to  become  a  proud  close  knit  VFW 
unit.  A  few  years  later  the  Post  moved  to  a 
small  storefront  location  on  Scxithampton 
street  just  off  the  Square.  In  1966  due  to  the 
efforts  of  its  members  led  by  some  of  the 
host  dedica'ed  Veterans  of  Foreiiju  Wars 
supporters,  an  abandoned  laundry  building 
on  Eilery  street  in  the  rear  of  Andrew  MTBA 
Station  was  pvnxhased.  The  property  was  in 
need  of  niucli  repair,  large  holes  exi.sted  in 
the  floor  where  the  old  laundry  machinery 
had  been  removed,  part  of  the  roof  was 
missing  and  the  rear  wall  was  for  all  practi- 
cal purpo=!es  nonexlstlng.  A  massive  repair 
program  wa.s  launched  with  a  great  part  of 
the  work  done  by  members  on  their  own 
time;  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  able 
to  begin  operations. 

South  Boston  Poet  has  not  only  been  active 
nthin   the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  but 
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has  taken  a  leading  role  in  community  af- 
fairs. In  addition  to  a  most  active  ladles 
auxiliary,  the  Post  sponsors  the  cadet  ship 
Springfield  of  the  Junior  Naval  Cadets  of 
America,  Sons  of  the  VFW.  Junior  girls  aux- 
iliary unit,  a  Boy  Scout  troop  and  a  Cub 
Scout  pack.  At  present  quarters  have  been 
made  available  for  the  trainin-;  of  the  new 
Dorchester  Heights  mUltia,  a  unit  which  wlU 
play  a  leadltig  part  in  the  upcouung  bicen- 
tennial ol>servance  of  the  Evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton by  British  forces  In  1776.  The  Post  has 
supported  the  annual  Shamrock  Fund  "  of 
the  Allied  War  Veter.ins  Council  oi  South 
Boston  which  was  bt-l  up  to  as.,i.>,t  local 
youngsters  in  furthering  tUeir  education. 
The  list  ot  community  projects  .supported 
1.^  so  long  we  have  ii.>>ied  only  the.se  token 
few  in  order  to  stress  iiow  we  are  carrying 
out  the  VFW  s  dedication  to  coti.munity 
-crvice. 

South  Boston  Post  has  contributed  much 
to  veterans  iictivlties  as  well  Several  of  our 
members  have  served  on  the  state  and  na- 
tional level  among  them,  Past  District  Com- 
n.anders  Harold  Ep.stein.  Arnold  B.  McOee. 
Walter  M.  Clark.  John  H.  Nea-s  The  chief 
marshal  of  the  annual  Evacuation — St,  Pat- 
ricks Day  has  been  chosen  from  this  Post 
more  often  than  any  other  in  the  district, 
including  this  year's  bicentennial  chief  mar- 
shal Arnold  E.  McOee.  Soutn  Boston  Post 
was  foremost  In  the  fight  to  return  Veterans 
Day  to  November  11th.  Our  Post  received 
much  publicity  and  the  fight  on  this  Is-sue 
in  turn  received  public  recognition,  by  the 
action  of  our  members  in  voting  not  to  fly 
our  Poet  colors  on  this  prostitution  of  this 
most  important  holiday.  Over  the  years  our 
membership  has  continued  to  grow  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  seivice  to 
\'PW  and  our  home  community 


ALL  THREE  LEADING  CIVIL  AIR  PA- 
TROLS IN  NATION  COME  FROM 
MACOMB  COUNTY.  MICH. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eve- 
ning Members  of  the  Congress  will  at- 
tend a  reception  in  the  caucus  room  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrols  which 
have  been  selected  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  during  1975.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly proud  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
top  three  national  winners  come  from 
Macomb  County.  Mich.,  a  major  portion 
of  which  is  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  winning  squadrons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  the  South  Cacomb  Squadron  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Vern  Michalke, 
which  wa.-;  rated  No.  1  in  the  Nation;  the 
Van  Dj'ke  Squadron  under  the  command 
ot  Lt.  Harold  Van  Kirk,  which  was  rated 
No.  2  in  the  Nation;  and  the  Self  ridge 
Air  National  Guard  Squadron  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Fellows. 
V  hich  was  rated  No.  3  in  the  Nation. 

The  winners  of  these  national  awards 
are  judged  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
different  achievements,  including  the 
achievements  of  individual  cadets  in  such 
areas  as  leadership  training,  aerospace 
education,  moral  leadership  and  phy.'^ical 
fitness.  In  addition,  local  CAP  imits  are 
graded  on  the  basis  of  participation  in 
2- week  annual  encampments,  the  num- 
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ber  of  orientation  flights  which  CAP 
members  participate  in,  and  the  number 
of  individual  cadet  awards  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

The  selection  process  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  rather  long  and  involved  one 
Recommendations  and  nominations  for 
tlie.'-e  award.s  are  made  by  wing  and  re- 
gional commanders,  and  the  top  10  nom- 
inations go  to  a  special  selection  board  a; 
CAP  Headquarteis  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base  in  Alabama,  which  makes  the  final 
determination  of  the  outstanding  squad- 
rons. 

It  ic5  !n>  understanding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  i.s  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  C.^P  program  that  the  top  three 
squadrons  came  from  the  same  area,  and 
I  am  proud,  indeed,  that  they  are  all 
trom  Macomb  County,  Mich. 

At  tiic  reception  this  evening,  Mr. 
Chaiunaii,  the  three  Macomb  Count.v 
winner^  will  receive  unit  citations,  and 
the  No  1  and  No.  2  squadrons  will  also 
receive  plaques.  I  know  that  the  Con- 
gress w  ill  be  paying  its  respects  to  these 
Civil  Air  Patrol  units  this  evening,  but 
I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pay  my 
own  tribute  to  these  dedicated  units, 
which  have  brought  such  credit  upon  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  organization,  upon 
Macomb  Coimty,  Mich.,  and,  of  course, 
upon  themselves. 

I  salute  all  three  for  a  job  well  done. 


HUMANITARIAN  AWARD 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVtS 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  11 
citizen.s  of  my  hometown  of  Green.sboro 
and  many  of  their  neighbors  from 
throughout  the  State  of  North  Carohna 
will  gather  to  honor  a  distinguished 
friend.  Benjamin  Cone,  Sr.,  as  he  re- 
ceives tJie  National  B'nai  Biith  Human- 
itarian Award. 

Ben  Cone  i.s  a  man  of  extraordinar\- 
talents  and  accomplishments.  He  is  a 
man  of  deep  faith  who  has  demonstrated 
his  service  to  all  mankind  in  countless 
ways. 

He  has  been  mayor  of  Greensboro  and 
has  seived  on  the  city  council.  He  has 
been  a  guiding  force  in  the  development 
of  medical  services  through  the  Moses  H. 
Cone  Hospiul.  His  commitment  to  the 
arts  has  been  demonstrated  through  his 
generosity,  tangible  and  intangible,  to 
the  University  of  Nortli  Carolina  at 
Greens'ooro  and  the  Weatherspoon  An 
Gallery. 

Perhai^.*  hi.s  most  rewarding  service  in 
a  personal  ^ense  has  been  his  leadership 
in  support  of  the  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  North  Carolina  and  the  Oxford 
Orphanage. 

His  life  has  already  earned  for  him 
such  recognition  as  the  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Humanitarian  Award  of  the  Israel 
Bond  Organization  and  tlie  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award  of  the  Greensboro  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Most  important  of  all,  Ben  Cone's  life 
and  its  commitment  has  won  for  him  the 
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admiration  and  the  respect  of  tliase  who 
have  known  him,  worked  witii  him  and 
.-hare  with  him  the  joy  of  living. 

All  of  these  people  Join  together  in  the 
-cntimente  expressed  in  the  citation  to 
be  presented  next  month  which  reads: 

B'NAI  B'RITH   TOUTH   SESTICES  HlTMANrrASIAN 

Award  m*  Hoitob  of  Benjamin  Cone,  Sr. 

With  grateful  recognition  of  his  dedicated 
c-'inimitment  to  bettering  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
low man.  his  excellence  of  leadership,  and  his 
de\ot«d  service  to  his  community  and 
I'ouutry. 

A  man  of  wisdom  and  vision,  of  compa.35iou 
Ami  selQesa  generosity,  bis  life  is  truly  a 
model  for  the  young  people  of  America. 

With  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the 
future  of  our  great  country  and  all  its  people, 
he  has  extended  a  generously  helping  hand 
to  our  young  people  through  the  Youth  Serv- 
ices of  B'nal  B'rith. 

Motivated  by  the  spirit  that  made  North 
Carolina  "First  in  Freedom",  Benjamin  Cone, 
Sr.,  Is  a  man  whose  cominltmnnt  to  his  com- 
munity and  Its  oltlzens  exemplifies  the  finest 
in  both  American  and  Jewish  tradition.  B'nai 
B'rith  is  proud  to  honor  such  a  man. 


GOVERNMENT  IS  THE  CAUSE  OP 
INFLATION  AND  THE  RESULT- 
ANT RISE  IN  PRICES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW   YORK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impoti'tant 
article  has  come  to  my  attention  by  Dr. 
Richard  Timberlake,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  who  is  recogniized  as  an  expert 
on  money  and  Inflation. 

Dr.  Timberlake  points  out  th&t  we  can 
directly  observe  increases  In  the  m<mey 
prices  that  we  pay  as  we  go  about  our 
everyday  affairs,  but  that  we  cannot  di- 
rectly observe  increases  in  the  supply  oi 
money  except  by  following  changes  in 
statistical  data  and  charts  that  only 
technical  experts  keep  iip  with.  There- 
fore, it  is  easy  for  us  to  misinterpret  price 
increases  as  being  the  cause  c^  infiatirai 
when  in  fact  they  are  the  result  of 
inflation. 

Dr.  Timberlake  reminds  us  that  the 
cause  of  Inflation  is  the  new  money 
pumped  into  the  economy  througjx  ^ 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  finance  the 
fiscal  deficits  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Government  deficit  spmdlng  causes  new 
money  to  be  pumped  Into  the  economy  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  production  of  new 
goods  and  services,  so  prices  must  rise. 

When  we  overlook  that  it  Is  too  rapid 
expansion  of  the  supply  of  money  that 
causes  inflation,  we  run  the  great  risk  of 
manufacUu'ing  nonexistent  crises  that 
lead  to  an  increase  in  Federal  biu'eauc- 
racy,  bureaucracy  that  has  no  real  pur- 
pose other  than  self-Justiflcatton.  The 
March  9  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
points  out  that  the  new  and  supposedly 
temporary  Federal  Energy  Agency  has 
112  press  agoits,  1.000  press  releases  and 
is  engaged  in  the  production  of  coloring 
books  f(x  grade  school  children. 

By  not  doing  our  homewoxk  we  in  the 
Congress  have  created  another  bureau- 
cratic monster  that  Is  busily  devouring 
taxpayers'  dollars  at  an  increasing  rate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

when  in  fact  there  never  was  an  "energy 
crisis."  Dr.  Timberlake  points  out  that 
the  reSal  prices  of  delivered  fuel  have 
gone  dbvn  and  a  much  greater  quantity 
is  being  consumed.  How  is  it  a  crisis  to 
have  more  at  a  lower  price?  The  reason 
we  thought  there  was  a  crisis  was  tiiat 
we  mistook  a  rise  in  the  money  price 
for  a  rise  in  the  real  price. 

Writing  in  February  1975,  when  the 
Consiuner  Price  Index  stood  at  154,  Di-. 
Timberlake  points  out  that  in  spite  of 
the  big  jump  in  the  money  price  of  gaso- 
line to  the  consumer  during  the  so-called 
gasolme  shortage,  the  price  of  gasoline 
lias  gone  up  by  less  than  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  so  that  the  real  cost  to  con- 
sumers has  declined. 

If  we  update  Dr.  Timberlake 's  figm'es 
to  February  1976,  we  see  that  although 
the  price  of  gasoline  per  gallon  has  in- 
creased from  34  cents  in  1967  to  56  cents 
today  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone 
from  100  to  163.  Therefore,  the  real  price 
of  gasoline  to  the  ccmsumer  today  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1967.  If  the  Congress 
had  taken  the  actual  facts  of  the  matter 
into  accoimt,  we  would  not  have  stacked 
another  bureaucracy  on  the  taxpayer's 
back,  a  biu'eaucracy  whose  redtape  also 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  energy  industry. 

It  is  important  that  consumer  groups 
also  take  into  accoimt  real,  rather  than 
money,  piice  changes  when  protesting 
regulated  price  increases  for  fuel  and 
electric  power.  If  utilities  are  not  al- 
lowed rate  increases  to  match  the  change 
in  the  price  level,  their  profitability  is 
erroded  and,  thereby  their  ability  to 
make  the  investment  necessary  to  meet 
future  energy  demands  is  undermined. 

The  U.S.  Congress  can  best  help  con- 
sumer advocates  protect  the  constuner's 
pocketbo<^  by  exercising  fiscal  restraint. 
It  is  legislated  deficits  which  become 
monetized  that  cause  prices  to  rise. 

I  commend  Professor  Timberlake 's  ar- 
ticle, which  I  am  putting  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  to  my  colleagues : 
Government  Sponsobed  Inflation,  "Real" 
Phices 
(By  Dr.  Richard  Timberlake) 

The  recent  spectacle  of  "oonsumerists" 
and  "consumer  groups"  i>rotestlng  regulated 
price  increases  for  fuel  electric  power  demon- 
strates again  one  of  the  principal  evils  of 
chronic  Inflation — ^the  utility  of  money 
prices  as  measures  of  real  value. 

The  problem  starts  with  the  infiatlon  gen- 
erated by  the  federal  government.  New 
money  is  pumped  Into  the  economy  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  primarily  to 
finance  the  exorbitant  fiscal  deficits  that 
have  emerged  because  of  government  spend- 
ing. This  new  money  comes  Into  the  economy 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  production  of  new 
g^oods  at  current  prices,  so  market  prices  are 
constantly  bid  up. 

Several  characteristics  should  be  noted 
about  the  Inflation.  First-,  it  is  entirely  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  federal  government's 
power  and  willingness  to  creat-e  money — yes, 
just  like  counterfeiters;  except  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  endow  its  paper  money  with  the 
legal  tender  provision,  something  a  counter- 
feiter cannot  do.  Private  citizens  share  ab- 
solutely no  responsibility  for  this  condition. 
They  are  not.  "piggy":  they  are  self-inter- 
ested Individuals  trying  to  avoid  a  t^x,  which 
reduces  the  value  of  the  nioiwy  t  hev  bold,  by 
spending  the  moiiey. 

■  Second,  the  Inflation  cannot  "run  away" 
uBltas  the  government's  'monettu-y  printing 
press  runs  away.  This  eventual* iv  1.=  unUkely. 
even   for   a    fcficval    j^ove'tune'-.^ .    'lecni'-e   i; 
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would  cost  the  goveruiaeut  more  than  it 
would  return.  People  do  not  q>end  their 
money  faster  and  faster  during  an  Inflation; 
they  simply  spend  the  greater  and  greater 
amounts  that  the  government  so  graciously 
provides  at  a  slightly  Increased  rate  for  each 
doUar.  It  is  the  number  of  new  dollars  com- 
ing into  existence,  rather  than  the  rate  at 
which  each  dollar  is  spent,  that  makes  tlie 
inflation. 

Third,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  In- 
fUtion  Is  the  best  (or  the  least  bad)  thing 
that  can  happen  once  the  conditions  for  In- 
flation— the  too-large  Increases  in  the  money 
supply— are  present,  Money  prices  are  the 
safety  valve  that  led  ofi  the  pressure  of 
greater  spending.  For  the  government  to  try 
and  control  prices  by  stAtutory  and  compre- 
hensive wage  and  price  ceilings  forces  Im- 
mense real  bosts  on  the  economy.  People, 
both  buyers  and  seUers.  try  to  evade  the  legal 
ceilings.  These  evasions  also  Involve  many 
real  costs.  ProducUon  is  hampered,  not  only 
by  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  imposed  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  on  businesses,  but  also  be- 
catise  resource  allocation  is  significantly 
biased  from  its  most  efficient  path. 

Since  1967,  the  average  of  all  money  prices 
for  commonly  used  goods  and  services  has 
incrased  by  54  per  cent.  The  Consumers 
Price  Index  based  at  100  In  1967  Is  now  at 
154.  Some  money  prices  have  gone  up  more 
than  the  average  and  some  less.  Food,  for 
example,  has  gone  up  by  about  70  per  cent, 
while  apparel  has  increased  by  only  about  40 
per  cent. 

In  general,  any  Item  whose  money  price 
has  gone  up  by  less  than  54  per  cent  has 
gone  down  in  real  price.  As  an  example,  con- 
sider the  price  of  a  given  quality  of  gasoline 
that  ciu-rently  is  selling  at  about  (.48  per 
gallon  at  the  service  station.  In  1967,  this 
same  gasoline  sold  for  about  $.34  per  gaUon. 
But  the  dollars  and  cents  at  which  this  item 
Is  priced  have  changed  their  "size."  They  are. 
specifically,  only  65  per  cent  as  large  as  they 
were  in  1967.  Therefore,  the  $.49  price  for 
gasoline  today  must  be  scaled  down  by  100' 
154  in  order  to  compare  it  validly  with  the 
1967  price.  When  this  operation  is  carried 
out,  the  1975  price  turns  out  to  be  slighlty 
less  than  $.32  per  gallon.  Therefore,  the  real 
price  of  gasoline,  the  only  valid  measure  of 
its  relative  value,  is  seen  to  have  fallen,  not 
risen.  In  addition,  the  economy  consumes 
almost  50  per  cent  more  of  this  product. 

The  foregoing  Is  an  empirically  veriflable 
observation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  political. 
It  also  suggests  str(»igly  that  the  "energy 
crisis"  is  a  contrivance  of  the  government  by 
which  the  government's  self-interest  Is  fur- 
thered. If  prices  of  delivered  fuel  have  gone 
down  and  a  miich  greater  quantity  is  being 
consumed,  how  is  that  a  crisis?  It  can  only 
be^  crisis  If  material  Increase  is  regarded  as 
xnOTtal  sin. 

This  example,  however,  demonstrates  how 
the  unsuspecting  general  public  can  be  led 
astray.  People  see  the  money  prices  of  energy 
fuels  Increase  and  they  treat  these  changes 
as  If  they  were  real  increases — as  though  the 
value  of  money  is  remaining  constant.  If  the 
value  of  money  were  constant,  this  view 
would  be  correct.  Money  price  changes  would 
be  real  changes. 

The  same  kind  of  error  Is  seen  in  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  the  proposed  Increase 
In  electricity  rates.  These  rates  in  money 
terms  are  controlled  by  boUi  state  and  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies.  Since  1967,  money 
rates  for  electricity  as  allowed  by  these  agen- 
cies have  increased  34  per  cent.  Since  th» 
general  price  level  has  risen  by  64  per  cent, 
the  real  cost  of  electricity  to  the  consuming 
public  has  declined  by  13  per  cent.  The  gov- 
ernment regiUators  have  forced  the  electric 
company  to  provide  a  real  decline  in  ratea 
which  ha.^  been  veiled  by  Inflation.  Surely, 
the  well -meaning  activists  who  are  calling 
for  public  demoustratious  against  an  in- 
cre.'tsc  in  money  rates  for  electrtciiy  do  not 
iiiteiici    'iiit    the    elc-c'.iic    pr.-ver    compaiiy 
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should  bear  all  Ihe  re«l  burdens  that  Infla- 
tion and  Uie  govermnent  might  1bi{k>m  up- 
oa  It.  U  they  succeed,  we  wiU  have  no  elec- 
tricity at  aU. 

And  it  this  same  element  succeeds  In  otlmr 
critical  areas.  w«  will  end  up  with  a  govcrn- 
meut  wleidlnc  complete  pov;er  over  a  stone 
a«.,e  economy. 


LAUGHING   AT  THE   HOUSE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACBUSETTS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPB£S£NTATIV£S 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  wide-rangln«  Investigatian  of  the 
U.8.  btt^UgvDce  establishment,  Chair- 
man PiKB's  Select  Committee  on  Intei- 
ll«Bnce  spent  about  $470,000.  Now  Chair- 
man Pltnt's  Committee  on  Standards 
of  OflBclal  Conduct  is  asidng  for  very 
close  to  that  amount  simply  to  investi- 
gate the  leak  of  the  Pike  report  to  CBS 
news,  correspondent  Daniel  Schorr. 

A  ntmaber  of  writers  and  commenta- 
tors have  remarked  on  the  absurdity  of 
this  venture,  but  none  has  stated  it  better 
than  syndicated  columnist  Mai-y  Mc- 
Orory.  I  am  inaertin«  two  of  her  recent 
articles  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  for 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues,  and 
particularly  those  whose  votes  to  launch 
this  Investigation  h«'ve  made  a  laugliing 
stock  of  the  House : 

House  Vfbsits  rat:  CIA     UiaiiAixH  Aix  ihc 
W.*y 

( By  Mar>'  McOrory  i 

Looking  back,  you  would  have  to  agree  that 
the  Humane  Society  should  have  stepped  In 
and  stopped  the  match  between  the  CIA  and 
the  House  of  Represen  tat  Ires  before  tt  erer 
started. 

The  CIA  Is  a  highly  trained,  intensely 
focused  outfit,  skilled  In  the  dark  arts  of  lies, 
propaganda,  manlpalatlon  and  dirty  tricks! 

The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  large, 
slow-witted,  thin-skinned,  defensive  com- 
posite that  wants  to  stay  out  of  trouble.  Its 
real  passion  Is  reserved  for  Its  creature  com- 
forts: salaries,  recesse.-?,  office  space,  aUow- 
anccB.  ever  more  stair  to  help  to  rea.  h  Its 
timid  decisions. 

TTie  CIA  has  made  some  poor  intelligence 
asaeasments  In  Its  time,  but  It  steed  up  the 
House  Jnst  right.  The  CIA  could  tell  from  the 
way  the  House  went  about  It  that  the  House 
didn't  really  want  to  know  what  the  CI.'V 
had  been  up  to. 

In  the  first  place.  It  should  haie  kcowu  all 
along.  There  Is  something  caned  the  'over- 
sl^t  committee."  aiKl  the  House's  original 
Impulse  to  put  Its  chairman  In  charge  of 
the  probe  told  everything  about  Us  penchant 
for  earmuffs  and  blinders. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  House  found  out 
something  terrible  about  the  CIA.  people 
would  expect  It  to  do  something — an  awful 
prospect  for  people  who  wish  to  be  Uken 
seriously  without  ever  doing  anything  serious 
If  they  cau  help  It. 

Finally,  alter  mouths  of  dithering  and 
wrangling,  the  House  chose  Rep.  Otis  Pike, 
D-N.Y.,  whom  It  certified  to  be  one  of  Its 
sharpest-eyed  and  sharpest -tongued  mem- 
bers. 

Pike  set  to  work  trying  to  find  out  how 
the  CIA  had  been  using  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Every  time  be  Tormd  out  anything — and  it 
wasn't  easy — ^the  information  promptly 
found  its  way  lute  the  press. 

Th*    PreaMent    scolded,    Henry    Kissinger 
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thundered.  The  House  was  uneasy.  Members 
didn't  care  about  the  contents  of  the  leaks — 
wtilch  revealed  a  measure  of  perSdy  and  In- 
competenoe  that  ndf^t  have  outraged  the 
"People's  ba>a9»." 

Pike,  at  length,  made  an  agreement  with 
the  execatire  taranch.  He  would  make  pubUc 
no  document  vouchsafed  him  without  the 
Preaident's  permission. 

Director  William  E.  Colby  went  on  every 
television  show  except  "Mary  Hartmau.  Ifary 
Hartman."  He  went  to  Washington  parties 
and  btrttonholed  Congressmen  pleading  for 
oversAgbt  and  gTJideliiies.  In  December,  a 
CIA  agent  was  murdered  in  Athens. 

A  10-day  official  panoply  of  aolemn,  guilt- 
producing  cereiiK>nies  followed,  a  nitlitary 
funeral  with  full  honors  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
ter>\  a  meniorlal  aervlce  at  tlie  CIA  hpad- 
quarters. 

The  House  wput  uito  a  panic.  It  pulled 
down  the  curtains,  bolted  the  dooi's,  caUed 
for  the  smelUng  salts.  What  had  tt  done? 
Actually  nerUwr  the  House,  nor  the  Senate 
committee  which  also  was  Investigating,  bad 
revealed  tlie  name  of  a  single  agent.  The 
House  was  too  terriiled  to  notice. 

When  Pike  was  ready  with  his  report — 
most  of  It  had  already  been  published  here 
or  there — the  House  waved  It  away.  It  re- 
called Pike's  promise  to  the  President.  Ttie 
President  had  not  said  that  the  Houae  could 
publish  the  report  of  wrongdoing  In  the 
executive  branch.  It  was  a  matter  of  honor. 
The  House  voted  24S-124  to  bury  the  docu- 
ment, which,  as  a  matter  of  fad.  Is  now  on 
sale  In  IxKJkstores. 

On  Peb.  11.  the  Village  Voir*  published  Its 
first  Installntent  of  the  House  report.  Daniel 
Schorr,  a  CBS  reporter  <who  has  since  been 
suspended  by  his  oompany)  believing  in  the 
pubUc's  right  to  know,  had  provided  it  to 
the  newspaper. 

The  House  immediately  knew  what  to  do 
It  sat  up  and  rang  for  tlie  House  Ethics 
Committee,  a  moss-covered  band  peopled 
with  members  of  the  right -thinking  Hooae 
.\rmed  Oervlcea  Committee.  The  Bthics  Com- 
mittee would  And  the  villain  who  gave  the 
report  to  Dan  Schorr. 

The  House  would  be  .saved.  Tlie  dilemma 
had  become  manageable.  Sure,  some  CIA 
people  had  broken  the  law.  But  somebody 
else,  some  unknown,  evil  person,  had  broke 
the  rules  of  the  House.  The  Hoiwe,  with  tiie 
wronK  end  of  the  stick,  t>«gan  to  beat  itself 
bloody. 

The  House  Ethics  Committee  is  a.sking  for 
$350,000  to  find  out  who  leaked  the  report 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  paid 
•470,000  to  have  prepared  and  decided  not  to 
pubLiah.  That  makes  sense,  doesn't  It? 

Everyone  Is  Uughing  at  the  poor  be- 
fuddled Hotise.  "Hie  Senate  laughs  o-.it  loud. 
Tlie  CIA  Is  laughing  up  Us  Sleeve. 

The  CIA  has  scored  its  greatest  domestl'* 
coup.  It  has  made  the  House  go  to  war 
against  Itself,  like  some  Ignorant,  under- 
developed country.  Henry  Kissinger  said  the 
investigation  was  "self-flagellation."  That's 
exactly  what  it  has  turned  out  to  be  for  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

6  Adams  Lackimc  in  Hovsk 

I  By  Mary  McOrory) 

WASiiiNiiFON. — In  the  fir.st  Corigresh.  when 
a  foolish  notion  raised  Its  head.  It  was 
imartly  put  down. 

A  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  John 
Adams  to  bis  wife  Abigail  from  Philadelphia 
on  Sept.  16.  1774,  Illustrates  how  one  man 
cau  deal  with  mlndlessikess. 

When  the  Congress  firs',  met,  Mr.  Cashing 
made  a  motion  that  it  could  be  opened  with 
prayer.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jay  of  N.  York 
and  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Cajolina,  because 
we  were  so  divided  in  religious seiitlments  .  .  . 
Mr.  8.  .\dam>;  arose  and  said  he  was  no  bigot, 
and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  a  gentleman 
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of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  fiieud  to  his  country." 

Whereupon  the  members  came  to  their 
seiLses  and  voted  to  call  In  a  local  elergyman 
who  conduct«d  a  service  that  Adatns  reports 
had  "an  excellent  effect  on  every  body  here." 
It  no  longer  the  lashloa  in  Oot^re.ss  to 
aitacli.  loUy  head  on.  It  is  considered  bad 
form  to  do  so.  A  lunatic  couue,  once  en- 
barked  on,  mutt  be  pursued  to  the  end  - 
hang  the  expense  and  Vhe  reputation  of  ti.e 
Hou.se 

The  Hoti.se  is  embarked  on  a  costly  mai.- 
hunt  for  the  person  who  made  It  lool. 
foolish  Actually  Hoase  members  had  already 
done  ttist  lhemse]ve.s,  when  they  refused  t) 
read  a  report  on  the  CIA  prepared  for  them 
by  a  selfect  committee.  They  suppressed  the 
report  because  the  PresUlent,  WIvo  never 
wanted  it  written,  did  not  wlfii  them  to  make 
n  public 

It  had  already  been  pUIfliAted  In  large 
measure,  so  their  subserylsnee  netted  them 
nothing.  But,  maddened  by  tbatr  own  In- 
competence, they  decided  to  find  the  per- 
son who  gave  the  report  to  CBS  reporter 
Dan  Schorr,  who  gave  !t  to  the  Village 
Voice,  which  printed  It  In  fxill. 

No  Mr.  s.  Adams  was  on  hand  to  say  he 
was  no  blockhead  to  be  bullied  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  and  to  suppress  infor- 
mation intened  for  citizens.  So  the  Ethics 
Oomixxlttoe  is  asking  for  %3mft»  and  4S  peo- 
ple and  1000  Investigative  hoars  to  find  out 
\*hat  a  competent  cop  coald  unoover  In  a 
morning. 

OriglnaUy,  the  enterprise  was  conceived  as 
a  lynching  party  tor  Daa  fich«»r,  to  make 
an  object  of  those  wlio  wiU  not  subscribe 
to  the  House  doctrine  that  what  you  don't 
know  wont  hurt  you.  But  even  the  members 
of  the  BthlcB  OommUtee  came  to  realize 
that  this  would  bring  them  in  conflict  with 
a  document  authored  by  tbe  Adanses  and 
their  Uk  which  contain*  a  Ktrt  Amendment 
guaranteeing  treedom  of  ttie  press. 

Instead,  ttie  eommittae  lias  set  ttsell 
the  task  of  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
Some  2000  members  of  tbe  Executive  Depart- 
ment read  the  CIA  repcnrt,  as  it  made  Its 
rounds,  crying  for  deletions— thanks  to  a 
wit  new  pact  between  CIA  Committee  Chair- 
man Otis  Pike  and  the  President.  The  com- 
mittee WiU  examine  them  an  belilad  closed 
doors. 

Blindiiig  examples  of  how  qiLhikly  and  clev- 
erly these  matters  can  be  resolved  are  lost 
on  the  House. 

Its  principal  tormentor.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  has  shown  the  w^.  Bvei-y  time 
the  leaky  oommiUee  vpnmg  aaotlMr  leak, 
the  Secretary  cried  that  Che  fbreign  policy 
of  this  country  was  imperiled  by  the  loa  of 
oonfldentlaUty. 

Just  laat  week.  ti*e  S«cretU7  developed 
a  massive  plumbing  failure  ef  hl«  own.  A  toi  - 
rent  of  secret  doctiments  washed  through 
the  pages  of  Ftorelgn  PoUcy  magazine.  Al- 
tboogh  they  all  nerved  to  reveal  him  as  the 
greatest  negotiator  since  ICoeea  bargained 
with  God.  the  Secretary  praaounoed  himself 
appalled. 

In  a  move  remiiilsceut  of  fiit.hard  Nixon 
ordering  John  D.  EbrUcIiaaan  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Watergate  cover-up,  the  Sec- 
retary called  In  his  deputy,  Lawrence  Eagle- 
burger,  and  bade  him  find  the  cnlprlt.  In 
tliree  days  flat,  a  scapegoat  was  dteoovered. 
formaUy  reprimanded  and  Ktsdager  was 
hack  In  hia  polplt.  flaying  dacttoo  year 
meddlers  in  foraiipi  affairs. 

An  even  moc«  spactacular  precedent  was 
still  reverberating  In  the  press.  District  po- 
lice and  FBI  agents  set  up  a  fencing  opera- 
tion, lured  In  local  thieves,  fed  them  meat- 
balls and  fractured  Italian  and  bougirt  their 
hot  goods  ctit-nte.  At  a  cfknax  of  the  en- 
terprise, they  threw  •  pwty  Use  XtnAt  clients 
and  bagged  187  enemies  o1  Mdety  on  video 
tape. 
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The  brilliant  cotip,  unremarked  by  the 
House,  took  12  men,  flve  meintiM  aiut  abov* 
.<<160,000. 

The  House  is  spending  twice  that  to  get 
one  man. 

It  lacks  the  gulel  of  KliwlTiger  and  the 
imagination  of  the  poUce-FBI  fencing  team. 
Most  of  all,  It  lacks  a  Hr.  B.  Adams  to  put 
1  -tip  to  Its  policy. 


CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA TESTIMONY  ON  BYINGTON 
NOMINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  ICABSACmrSETTS 

I  N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Congressional  Rsc3iu>  I  Inserted, 
with  introductory  remarks,  the  March  15 
letter  that  27  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  sent  to 
Chairman  Warrzn  G.  Maghttbon  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Saiate  Commerce 
Committee  urging  the  dlsitftproval  of  the 
nomination  of  S.  John  Byington  to  be- 
come the  new  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

On  March  1,  during  the  Commerce 
Committee's  hearings  on  the  Byington 
nomination,  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  delivered  imp<Hl»nt 
and  convincing  testimony. 

So  that  aU  Members  of  the  House  will 
b.ave  an  opportunity  to  read  Ms.  Fore- 
man's testimony,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  Uie  Record  a  copy  of  that  testi- 
mony : 
T«:sTiifONY  OF  Carol  Tockek  Fokemak,  Bx- 

F.rirnvx   Dibector,   CoiraincEft   FEDBtAxioif 

or     ASCERICA,     BETORK    the     OOMMrrTEE     ON 

Commerce,  U.S.  Senate 

I  am  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  Executive 
Director  of  Consumer  Fedoatlon  of  Amer- 
ica, a  federation  of  208  national,  state  and 
local  non-profit  organleatlons  that  have 
joined  together  to  espouse  the  consumer 
viewpoint.  CFA  and  Its  member  organlEattons 
represent  over  30  million  consumers  through- 
out the  United  States.  Among  our  members 
are:  Constuien  Union,  publisher  of  Con- 
numer  Reports,  17  cooperatives  and  credit 
union  leagues.  45  state  and  local  consiuner 
organizations,  66  rtiral  electric  cooperatives, 
27  national  and  regional  organizations  rang- 
ing from  the  National  Board  of  the  '7WCA 
to  the  National  Education  Association,  and 
16  national  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  was  established  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
against  unreasonable  risks  of  injury  associ- 
ated with  consumer  products.  The  agency 
was  created  because  the  Congress  found  that 
an  unacceptable  number  of  constuner  prod- 
ucts present  unreasonable  risks  of  Injtuy. 
The  variety  and  the  complexity  of  many 
consumer  products  make  many  users  unable 
to  anticipate  risks  and  to  safeguard  them- 
selves adequately.  Varying  degrees  of  con- 
.sumer  education,  sophistication  and  aware- 
ness Intensify  the  problem. 

In  an  increasingly  complex  and  techno- 
logical society,  the  CPSC  performs  an  im- 
portant task.  The  degree  to  which  It  performs 
tiiat  task  adequately  Is  an  almost  direct  re- 
Uectlon  of  the  integrity  and  the  performance 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  (1)  of  PJi.  92-678,  the  law  creating 
I!"-  Commission  states  that  the  Chairman 
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shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
OnanmfBton  and  he  shall  exercise  all  at  the 
e— euttve  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  Oommlatfon. 

fiaenasliigly,  over  the  past  several  months, 
puMle  crltlclsin  of  the  incompetence  and 
laek  of  Integrity  of  government  has  inten- 
sified. There  Is  a  growing  hostility  to  govern- 
ment regulation.  We  believe  that  hoetlllty 
grows  in  large  part  from  the  Inadequate  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  Congress  has  passed. 
In  part.  Congress  must  bear  responsibUity 
for  that  Inadequate  administration  because 
In  many  cases  where  It  has  created  Inde- 
pendent iregulatory  agencies  and  required 
that  their  members  be  appointed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
has  not  exercised  its  responsibility  to  approve 
only  qualified  appointees. 

In  recent  months  this  Committee  In  par- 
ticular has  b^un  to  exercise  that  authority 
vigorously.  We  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  do  so.  I  would  particularty  like  to  com- 
mend the  conunlttee  for  compiling  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  nominee  a  detailed  list  of 
questions  designed  to  elicit  information 
about  his  background,  qualifications,  and 
regulatory  plxUosophy.  Tills  information  has 
been  loade  avaUabie  to  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  In  the  nominee  and  has 
been  an  Invaluable  aid  In  preparing  com- 
mmltB  regarding  tils  nomination.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  continue  this  practice. 

CFA's  long-standing  commitment  to  the 
appointment  of  lilghly  qualified  persons  to 
government  agencies  is  reflected  in  two  res- 
olutions passed  at  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
January  24,  1D76.  At  that  time,  delegates 
unanimously  approved  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tions: 

OrrALIFICATIONS    FOR    REGtTLATORY    COMMISSION 
MEMBERS 

The  President  has  been  highly  critical  of 
the  functioning  of  the  regulatory  process.  In 
other  sections  of  our  resolutions,  CFA  ad- 
dresses specific  actions  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency, effectiveness  and  fairness  of  regula- 
tlpn.  An  essential  element  of  effective  regula- 
tion is  the  appointment  and  confirmation  of 
highly  qualified  personnel.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  to  appoint  only 
highly  qualified  individuals  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  to  confirm  only  those 
who  meet  tills  standard. 

Highly  qualified  must  Include  demon- 
strated sensitivity  to  the  public  Interest,  in- 
dependence of  action,  dedicatloa  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  role  of  the  agency  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  subject  field. 

There  are  several  existing  regulatory 
vacancies.  We  insist  that  the  President  ap- 
point only  lilghiy  qualified  Individuals  to 
those  positions.  We  will  not  support  any  who 
are  not  qualified. 

RESOLUTION   ON    S.    JOHN   BYINGTON 

In  keeping  with  the  resolutions  setting 
forth  CFA  standards  for  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  regulatory  commissions,  CFA  believes 
that  S.  John  Byington,  recently  nominated 
by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  fails  to 
meet  these  requirements.  CFA,  therefore, 
urges  the  Senate  to  uphold  its  important  role 
in  the  advice  and  consent  process  and  to 
reject  Bylng^on's  nomination. 

We  have  studied  the  reo(»rd  of  the  nominee 
and  we  believe  ne  is  not  qualified  by  experi- 
ence, by  history  of  Independent  action,  or 
by  a  dedication  to  the  public  interest. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  believes 
that  Mr.  Byington  is  not  qualified  by  ex- 
prlence  for  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  Since 
graduating  from  college  sixteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Byington  has  worked  as  a  businessman 
m'  government  official  assisting  businessmen 
In  export  development  for  a  total  of  five  years 
and  four  months  and  as  an  assistant  to 
Governor  George  Romney  with  respon.sibili  i  y 


in  areas  of  communication,  transportation, 
lu-ban  aftalrs,  industrial  and  trade  relations 
and  campaigning  for  almost  four  years.  Only 
two  and  one-half  years  of  his  experience  ap- 
pear to  l>e  substantlvdy  related  to  the  posi- 
tion for  wmch  he  has  been  nominated.  Thii< 
period  Includes  his  presmt  position,  held  for 
almost  two  years;  Assistant  Prosecuting  At- 
torney, held  for  six  montlis;  and  pharmacist, 
held  for  four  months.  It  is  suggested  tliat 
Mr.  Bylngton's  position  as  Deputy  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  confers  some 
credentials  as  a  representative  of  the  public 
interest.  Whether  that  is  so  sliouid  be  l>ased 
on  record  and  not  on  title.  To  l>ase  it  on 
title  only  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Consumer  Affairs  for  Gulf  Oil  would 
be  a  good  public  Interest  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

The  Byington  record  of  responsiveness  to 
the  public  interest  is  meager.  Mr.  Byington 
aclmowledges  his  large  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Consumer  Bepresentation  Plans. 
These  plans  are  described  as  an  alternative 
to  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy.  To 
state  the  Issues  more  directly,  the  Consumer 
Representation  Plans  were  dreamed  up  by 
the  White  House  to  Justify  vetoing  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  independent  consumer  pro- 
tection agency.  A  majority  of  Congress  sup- 
ports such  legislation.  All  consumer  groups 
support  it.  A  majority  of  the  public,  accord- 
ing to  reputable  polls,  supports  It.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  Busines.s 
Boundtable,  Ford  Motor  CcKnpany  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  oppose  it.  Tlie  President  hss 
knuckled  luder  to  them  and  John  Byington 
has  chosen  to  reject  tlie  consumer  Interest 
and  go  along  with  the  Chamtter  of  Com- 
merce and  the  President. 

Not  only  were  the  Consiuaer  Representa- 
tion Plans  developed  in  order  to  oppose  the 
consumer  position  and  favor  the  bu8lnes.«> 
position,  the  plans  were  initially  developed 
with  no  participation  by  consumers.  In  April 
the  President's  constimer  advisor,  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia KuauK'  Invited  consumer  representa- 
tives to  her  office.  She  told  the  consumer 
representatives  of  the  President's  plan  and 
asked  for  specific  suggestions  to  be  made 
to  her  on  ideas  for  the  plans.  The  consumer 
representatives  expressed  strong  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  Agency  for  Con- 
siuner  Protection  but  also  provided  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs  with  a  detailed 
paper,  prepared  by  Public  Citizen,  wliich 
made  a  number  of  suggestions  for  Improv- 
ing agency  procedures  with  regard  to  con- 
sumers. In  addition.  Individual  consumer 
representatives  present  at  the  meeting  made 
specific  suggestions  for  ways  the  agencies 
could  be  made  more  responsive  to  consumers. 
Not  one  of  these  suggestions  can  t>e  found 
anywhere  In  the  proposed  Consumer  Bepre- 
sentation Plans.  It  It  possible  they  were  not 
forwarded  to  the  individual  agencies  by  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  for  Inclusion.  If 
they  were  forwarded  and  rejected  by  the 
agencies,  there  is  no  Indication  that  OCA 
questioned  the  rejection  or  Insisted  on  re- 
consideration. 

We  lielieve  that  Mr.  Bylngton's  role  in  de- 
veloping and  attempting  to  push  these 
phony  plans  off  on  the  public  is  not  con- 
sistent with  a  concern  for  the  public  In- 
tm-est.  In  addition,  his  willingness  to  ad- 
vocate the  creation  of  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  one  year  and  then  do  an 
abrupt  atx>ut  face  and  oppose  the  legislation 
when  it  became  unpopular  at  the  White 
House  is  hardly  an  example  of  the  Und  of 
independence  of  thought  and  action  tliat  is 
so  essential  to  the  effective  chairmanship 
of   an    Independent   regulatory  commission. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Bylngton's  work  history 
predoiuinantly  Industry  oriented  but,  during 
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his  tenure  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  ■  f 
Consumer  AfTain,  be  luis  spent  most  of  his 
time  wtth  Industry  groups.  The  announce- 
ment of  hU  appotntment  to  the  CPSC  chalr- 
inansblp  was  greeted  warmly  by  tndristry. 
The  toy  industry  trade  press.  Toy  and  Hobby 
\Vur:d  Weekly  Report  described  him  as  a 
conservative   Republican  .   from   Grand 

riapids.  Michigan,  President  Fords  home 
•own  ■■  The  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Toy 

Manufactui-ers  of  An^rica.  Aaron  Locker  de- 
^:rlb':-d  Mr.  Bylngton  as  "remarkablv  sym- 
pa'hetlc  to  iiKlustry  In  the  pas'  "  Mr.  By- 
ingtons  communication  with  consumer 
croups  has  ranged  from  limited  to  non- 
exi>!tent. 

In  responding  to  the  Committee's  request 
;or  information,  Mr.  Bylngtoa  submitted  a 
list  of  legislation  opposed  or  supported  by 
t:ie  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  during  his 
tenure  there  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
;s  supposed  to  be  the  q>earhead  within  gov- 
ernment for  the  consumer  interest.  Con- 
sumer advocacy  Is  listed  first  among  OCA 
functions.  It  has  a  staff  of  55  persons  as- 
signed to  caiTy  out  its  functiorw.  In  examin- 
ing the  list  of  legislation  supported  or  op- 
po-sed  by  the  Office  during  Mr.  Bylngton'e 
'enure,  several  points  become  obvious.  First, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  opposed 
I'le  most  basic  piece  or  consumer  legislation. 
•'.10  creation  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Prct»>ctlon.  Second,  there  are  a  number  of 
::nportant  consumer  bills  on  which  the 
.OTilnee  and  his  office  have  remained  oon- 
-pi  -uously  and  totally  silent.  Among  these 
.i:-e-  No-Fault  Automobile  In.surance.  the 
Price  Diselosuie  Act,  the  Anti-Trust  Im- 
:  r  >ve!nent,s  Act.  the  Anti-Tr\i6t  Enforcement 
.'.urhorlzatlon  Act.  the  Competition  Im- 
pro7cment8  Act,  the  Hon\e  Mortgage  Dls- 
I'osure  Act  (redlining),  the  Clinical  Labora- 
tories Inprovements  A''t,  the  Beef  Research 
a'ld  Info;iii.itlon  Act.  the  proposed  audit  of 
Tv.e  Federal  Reserve  System,  food  stamp 
I'pcndment.-',  and  the  DKS  Control  Act. 

Although  tliere  is  no  iasue  before  the 
-••nerlcan  people  that  Is  more  pressing  than 
p  -ergv.  the  list  of  bills  supported  or  opposed 
by  the  nominee's  office  does  wot  include: 
H  R  7104.  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act:  H.  Res  641.  Oil  Price  Decontrol: 
S.  1849.  the  Emergency  PetrcHeum  Allocation 
Extension,  Nor  did  the  nominee's  office  com- 
ment on  S  2310.  the  Emergency  Natural  Oas 
Deregulation  Act  or  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  that  legislation  which  would  have 
required  horizontal  or  vertical  divestiture  of 
the  oil  giants. 

Thtrd,  In  several  cases  the  nominee  has 
stated  that  his  office  supported  legislation 
when  that  support  cannot  be  fo\u)d  In  the 
public  records.  The  support  mentioned  in- 
volved nothing  more  than  a  reference  In  a 
speech  by  the  nominee  or  Mrs.  Vlrcrinla 
Knauer  or  a  press  release  praising  the  action 
alter  the  bill  was  on  the  President's  desk 

Perhaps  the  bes*  example  of  this  action 
is  found  in  the  Rqual  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  approved  in  Hou.se-Senate 
Conference  last  week.  Both  of  these  are 
listed  as  items  of  legislatioa  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  We  are  unable 
lo  find  any  reference  in  the  hearing  record 
to  comment.s  on  the  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity .*ct  of  1974  by  the  OfHce  of  Consumer 
Affairs  The  role  of  OCA  in  supporting  that 
legislation  i>ppears  to  have  been  a  brief  refer- 
ence in  a  speech  given  by  the  Director  of 
♦he  office  on  October  22.  1874  afi^r  the  bUl 
hsd  been  sent  to  the  President  and  a  pre.vs 
release  praising  the  P'.-e'^ident  for  signing  the 
levtslation 

Work  has  Jusi  bean  completed  en  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  Anaendrnents  The 
only  reference  we  can  fl:id  to  supoort  of  tl^ese 
nmendments  bv  the  nominee's  cfli  <>  is  a 
one  sentence  statement  in  a  le-.'er  to  Chair- 
m;ii    .\.i'iun?!o   of    the   Con^  itucr   SiiiKom- 
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.'nittce  of  the  House  BanJcing  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  letter  was  in  responae  to  * 
series  of  questions  on  a  numbs  of  tianw 
forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Consamer  afr^^f^ 
at  the  request  of  BepresentatlTB  CHadys 
Spellraan.  The  letter  says  that  OCA  supporta 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  have  to  point  out 
lo  the  Commerce  Committee  members  that 
-ach  a  statement  Is  hardly  an  example  of 
•strong  consumer  advocacy.  The  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  amendments  were  hotly 
ftcbated.  There  was  great  dispute  over  several 
issues  of  importance  to  consumers,  for  ex- 
ample. (I)  whether  ;o  require  a  written 
•tatement  of  reasons  for  denial  of  credit: 
i2l  whether  to  exclude  business  credit;  (3) 
whether  to  provide  strong  class  action  rights 
;ind  meaningful  penalties  lor  violations  of 
:'..e  act:  and  (4i  whether  receipt  of  public 
;rssistaiice  should  be  among  the  categories 
protected  from  credit  discrimination.  De- 
spite sub.siantial  elforts  by  the  banking  and 
retailing  community  to  weaken  'he  bill  by 
eliminating  these  provisions,  a  few^  con- 
svnner  advocates  waged  a  lonely  and  often 
cllscouraging  battle  to  ensure  the  strongest 
possible  bill.  Throughout  that  seven  mouth 
:  iruggle.  absolutely  no  comment  or  support 
was  forth. -oming  from  liie  Office  of  Consumer 
.affairs. 

Fourth,  the  Oitlce  of  Consumer  Affairs  has 
i-ominented  nenerally  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
■  'u    without    acknowledging    that    the    es- 
sential debate  la  not  over  the  bill's  passage 
bur  over  key  amendments.   While  the  office 
'>n  a  limited  number  of  occasions  endorses 
ireneral  prLuciples.  that  ofl^e  consistently  re- 
treats  when    industrv-    wages   massive   cam- 
paigns to  thwart  those  consumer  prmciples 
Aith  countless  amendnicnis  designed  to  gut 
the   legislation.   Perhaps   tlie  Office  of  Cou- 
.  liner  Affairs  does  not  m»ders»anrt  the  legis- 
lative process.  Perhaps  they  do  not   under- 
,Uind  tiiat  it  is  the  language  after  the  title 
'>f  'lie  bill  that  Ls  Important  to  consumers. 
The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  taken 
■r»dlt  for  proposing  Truth-In-Savlngs  legis- 
lation and  has  taken   credit  for  the  Nixon 
.Aflmiuistratlon's  submission  of  a  Truth-In- 
'■^.-ivlngs    bill.    However,    last    year    the   Ford 
Administration  gave  little  attention  to  that 
proviijon  in  resubmitting  tlie  Financial  In- 
-.titutions  Act  to  Coiigrevs.  In  fact,  the  Ad- 
i.Unl.siration's  35-page  summary  of  the  bill 
(!i-.oted  one  meager  sentence  to  the  Truth- 
lu-Siviugs  provision.  The  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  did  not  appear  before  the  Senate  to 
testify  on  the  legislation    During  debate  on 
the   legislation,   at   Uie   uiyiug   of   business, 
the  Truth-In-Savlngs  provision  was  deleted. 
T>'picany,  it   was  only  after  it   was  deleted 
that  OCA  spoke  out.  No  .serious  attempt  was 
MUkde  by  OCA  to  pres£r\e  the  provision  they 
had    presumably    supported.    To   date    there 
has  been  no  communication  by  OCA  to  the 
Se-iate  or  the  House  about  iVuth-In-Savings 
other  than  four  lines  from  an  undated  press 
release  Inserted  in  the  1974  record. 

Although  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
testified  on  the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty- 
Federal  Trade  CommlsEion  Improvement  Act 
t)efore  House  and  Senate  committeeK  ui  1971. 
no  one  from  that  offii-e  testitied  or  .submitted 
written  comments  when  the  legislation  was 
Cf  iisidered  in  1973.  On  each  of  the  above  bills. 
rhere  wa.s  .strong  Industry  involvement.  Al- 
though consumers  desperately  needed  the 
help  oi  the  Office  of  c;onsiuner  Affairs,  there 
was  no  help.  By  refusing  to  become  involved. 
•;."  Office  of  Consumer  Affaire  in  effect  ad- 
vanced he  cau.se  of  industry,  not  consumers 
I  he  record  of  the  Ofti.je  of  Consumer  Af- 
iairs  in  supporting  Important  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation  during  tlie  tenure  of  tlie 
nominee  is  minimal.  The  iKMninee  has  sub- 
ninied  to  the  Conuniitee  a  list  of  commeuta 
•u  regulatory  issues.  It  shows  the  record  of 
t.'ie  oiBce  of  Consumer  Affaire  in  supporting 
cr  oa.-7osl'>g  propowd  regiiiatkuis  is  not  much 
'.etter. 
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The  nominee  prof  eases  great  lutcroBt  In  and 
coocem  for  lamiea  at  praduot  aatmty.  However, 
these  did  not  seem  to  be  of  very  great  con- 
cern to  tbe  OCA  during  tUa  teaiire  Ukere.  Of 
the  list  of  40  comments  submitted  ta  1975 
and  to  date  in  1978,  only  two  wen  concerned 
wttb  tsBues  pendtnc  betosa  tba  Oonaumer 
PtYxluct  Scifety  Coimnlaslon.  During  tbat 
same  period  of  time  OCA  did  mot  comment 
on  the  proposed  banning  of  toys  and  other 
children's  articles  pjwfientlng  punctiu-e  or 
laceration  Injury  due  to  sharp  points  (FR 
1401)  and  on  proposed  fttTwndnnents  bicycle 
banning  and  safety  regulations  (F&  2SU0). 
Those  v.ere  actions  of  very  great  importance. 
ra  addition,  the  Office  of  Consumer  AfTairs 
did  not  comment  on  the  following  proposed 
;u>ions  by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
lomiiuvjlon' 

FR  S.479.  I'io[>osed  labeling,  recordkeeping 
and  other  requirements  under  standards  Ff 
r>  74.  children  s  sleepwear  sizes  7-14. 

FR  3382,  Policy  statement  and  solicitation 
of  comments,  children's  sleepwear  sizes  7-14 
.  f  F-  o-  74 ) . 

FR  6818,  Inquiry  on  ammuultiou  for  hand 
S  .-IS.  petition  for  banning. 

FR  12111,  Flanimabnity  standards,  pro- 
pcied  slinpilflcftilon  of  procedures  for  estib- 
Ihhment. 

FR  3020a.  Proposed  rtiles,  baby  cribs,  non- 
full  size;  banning  aad  safety  requlremenl.s 
if  the  list  submitted  by  the  nominee  is  a 
full  one.  ihe  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  also 
iiilled  to  coinmeul  on  a  uamber  of  other  im- 
portant cDirsumer  iss\,es  pending  before  reg- 
iilatCTT  commissions.  They  did  not  file  com- 
ments with  the  Federal  Reeerre  Board  on 
the  proposed  regulations  for  tbe  Equal  Ciedlt 
Opportunity  Act  nor  did  they  file  comments 
»ith  tbe  Federal  Power  Commission  on  pro- 
posed new  rate  increases  for  old  natural  gas 
(Docket  R  478);  on  direct  sales  from  pipe- 
liucii  to  Industrial  users  of  natural  gas,  by- 
passing FPC  regulation  (Docket  75-25);  ad- 
vance payments  to  nattn^l  gas  producers 
from  utilities  to  insure  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing gas  (Docket  R  411,  RM  74-4). 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  it  is  Im- 
possible for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  to 
comment  on  every  proposed  proceeding.  How- 
p.er,  there  is  a  very  large  staff  at  the  office 
aiid  the  issues  listed  above  are  aU  of  major 
•uiportauce.  AU  of  the.se  proceedings  were  the 
subject  of  strong  iudustry  pressures  opposing 
tbe  consumer  posiUou.  By  remaining  aloof, 
the  OtBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  advanced  the 
poKition  of  busiuess,  not  oonsumers. 

lu  respondUig  to  Committee  questions.  Mr 
Bjuiguon  has  stressed  advances  in  the  Ped- 
tial  program  of  consumer  education  as  one 
OI  the  accomplishments  of  his  tenure  at  tbe 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  The  only  message 
from  Gerald  Ford  on  any  consumer  Isiu^ 
during  his  Presidency  has  been  on  the  sub- 
ject of  consumer  education.  However,  tlie 
PicsiUenis  FY  1877  budget  for  consumer 
cJucatlon  .sla'hes  the  funds  available  for 
that  prog.am  from  $3.1  mUUou  per  aimiim 
to  tl.6  million,  a  drastic  cut  of  almost  50:. . 
Similarly,  the  budget  for  metric  education 
is  cut  in  half,  going  from  »2.0d0,000  In  1976 
to  $1,045,000  m  1977.  CFA  Is  concerned  that. 
If  approved,  Mx.  Bylngton  wUl  have  the  same 
;ioit  of  success  hi  funding  CPSC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that,  other  tliau 
his  service  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Oflice 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  the  nominee  has  a  de- 
plorably weak  and  Inadequate  record  on 
which  to  base  his  qualification  for  appoint- 
ment to  this  Unportant  consumer  protection 
position.  Upon  examination,  even  that  OCA 
record  is  notably  unimpressive  In  accomp- 
lishment. There  Is  nothing  Included  in  the 
record  that  marks  Mr.  Bylngton's  tentire  at 
OCA  as  one  of  active  or  effective  consumer 
advocacy.  There  Is  a  record  of  tnxu:tlon.  Be- 
cause the  Office  of  Consinner  Affairs  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  tbe  leading  government  agency 
lu  this  held.  In  practical  effect,  lack  of  action 
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becomes  action  against  tba  oonmimer.  Tlta 
(^iposltlon  to  tb»  Oonsanwr  Rotoetton  Ag- 
eocy  la  but  one  eaawnirta  o(  ~ 
adToeaey^  aiMI  prntaoMm  tt 
pocAtlim  advanBed  t^  OCIA.  Tta 
record  of  aoUon  Is  In  dinct  «nM«TtWftn  to 
consuniMB'  best  Interests  and  nqueaaed  de- 
sires. 

The  Oonsuner  Product  Safety  Oommls- 
Bion  la  an  tudependeiit  regidatory  i^ency. 
Congress  eleaz^  Inteaded  that  It  not  be  aob- 
senrlant  to  tba  Prestdsat.  Tbien  Is  notUng 
In  Mr.  Bytngtan^  bJstoty  to  Indtoate  tade- 
pendanea.  Wa  bava  alna^T  noted  bis  action 
In  f  oUowlog  tba  Wblta  House  Una  on  tiie 
Conwimer  Protection  Agengy. 

Tlie  ansvan  Mr.  Bylngton  bas  provided 
the  Committee  on  bis  tIowb  of  tbe  Inde- 
pendence ttt  tbe  cbalnnan  at  the  Consumer 
Product  Cnmmlssloo  do  not  prorlde  any  In- 
dication that  he  feels  strongly  or  is  commit- 
ted to  Independence.  Perbapa  this  is  simply 
because  bla  answers  to  the  Committee's 
quesUona  are  not  speclAcally  resjionalve  to 
the  question  asked.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the 
Committee  win  at  a  iwiwimum  require  Mr. 
Bylngton  to  provide  adequate  responses  to 
the  following  questions: 

Page  22,  Question  7b — ^Mr.  Bylngton  has 
not  provided  tbe  simple  answer  the  question 
requires.  We  do  not  laiow  tf  he  would  sup- 
port the  budget  submitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion even  if  It  differs  from  that  submitted 
by  tbe  PresMant. 

Page  21,  Question  S — ^The  Committee  asks 
If  Mr.  Bylngton  believes  the  Commission 
can  be  Independent  while  tbe  Justice  De- 
partment controls  the  CcKnmlsslon's  litiga- 
tion. Mr.  Bylngton  has  gone  on  for  several 
lines  without  answering  tba  qtoestlon.  Leg- 
islation embodying  thla  coneq>t  bas  passed 
the  Senate  but  was  rejected  In  tba  House.  He 
could  easily  have  researched  tlie  leglslatlTe 
history  to  provide  an  answer.  Pnrtheimare, 
this  is  a  mattar  of  regulatory  philosophy  and 
one  which  will  continue  to  be  a  critical  issue 
at  the  constSner  Fcsdnot -Saiisty  commis- 
sion. It  does  not  require  ax|>etlenoe  at  the 
agency  In  queatlon  to  have  well  defined  atti- 
tudes on  this  subject. 

While  we  can  understand  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  a  nominee  to  provide  specific 
answers  on  questions  at  substance  before 
entwlng  the  Commission,  we  brtieve  that  tt 
Is  not  only  fair  but  essential  tbat  the  Com- 
mittee determine  the  nominee's  view  of  tbe 
regulatory  process.  Congress  has  an  obUga- 
Uon  to  ascertain  the  nominee's  views  on 
process.  Mr.  Bylngton.  In  his  written  re- 
sponses to  the  Committee  has  fUIed  to  pro- 
vide tbat  much  needed  Inslgbt.  On  page  23, 
Question  1,  Mr.  Bylngton  la  aaked  tat  hte 
view  aa  CPSC's  meeting  poliey.  We  aia  un- 
able to  understand  why  tbe  nominee  Js  not 
able  to  read  the  regulation  In  question  and 
provide  the  Committee  wttb  bis  view  on  It. 
Either  the  nominee  believes  In  a  process  for 
open  meetings  or  he  does  not. 

On  Page  25,  Question  4  states:  Do  yon  be- 
lieve that  you  should  list  your  attendaaoe 
at  a  "get  acquainted"  cocktail  party  or  re- 
ception hosted  by  a  trade  association  which 
bas  petlUton  or  other  matters  pending  be- 
fore the  Commission's  PubUc  Calendar?  If  a 
lobbyist  were  to  attempt  to  tHncutw  the  mer- 
its of  a  substantial  Interest ...  at  a  party  . . . 
would  you  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter  until 
a  meeting  listed  in  tbe  Pabllc  Calendar 
could  be  arranged?  This  appears  to  require 
only  a  simple  yes  or  no  answer.  Tbe  nom- 
inee was  not  asked  to  disclose  hia  social  cal- 
endar. He  was  asked  two  very  qtedflc  ques- 
tions that  are  of  great  Importance  In  af- 
fecting tbe  regulatory  process.  If  ha  cannot 
or  win  -not  answer  affirmatively  he  should 
not  be  confirmed. 

We  find  a  number  of  tbe  answers  given  to 
the  CXmuntttae  by  Mr.  Bylngton  to  Im  ao  ob- 
scure that  tb«y  place  bis  eredlfeiUty  In  qma- 
tlon.  We  prasiBBe  that  tbe  Oommlttea  wlU 
secure  adequate  answers  from  tbe  nominee 
on  all  questions  Including: 
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Page  7.  Questkm  S— Mr.  Bylngton  does  not 
answer  wbetber  his  pblloeopby  of  rq;ulation 


Page  U,  Question  7(b)— This  question  re- 
fers to  employment  after  leaving  tbe  Com- 
mlsBion.  We  beUeve  tbe  TeqKmse  Is  Inade- 
quate and  tbe  ntmdnee  Should  be  asked  to 
todnde  whether  he  win  praettce  law  in  a 
llim  which  Includes  cUents  who  have  pend- 
ing matters  before  tbe  Commission.  We  be- 
Ueve the  nominee  should  be  wimng  to  state 
that  be  win  not  work  for  a  firm  which  rep- 
resents any  of  the  g^roups  named. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  has  de- 
toted  a  great  deal  of  effort  over  the  past  few 
years  to  the  development  and  oversight  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
We  believe  you  care  strong^  about  the  Com- 
mission's goals  and  purposes.  It  wlU  be  Im- 
possible for  the  Commission  to  achieve  Its 
goals  if  it  has  Inadequate  leadership.  The 
proposed  term  of  appointment  of  Mr.  Bylng- 
ton is  seven  years.  The  performance  of  the 
nominee  Is  crucial  to  the  future  of  the  Com- 
mission. We  find  Tinthing  In  his  background 
or  responses  to  your  questions  that  gives 
cause  to  beUeve  the  CPSC  will  move  toward 
Its  goals  under  his  leadership.  We  urge  you 
to  reject  this  nomination. 


LET  US  BURY  THE  "MEAN "  TEST 
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In  the  meantime,  centers  will  ezperi- 
ecce  great  dlfflcultar  in  doing  any  long- 
range  rtannlng.  in  predictins  numbets  of 
membax  dlgible  for  parttdpatlaii  In  on- 
going aettvtties.  In  bMng  staff  wttti  any 
certainty  of  being  aUe  to  retain  them. 
An  because  the  Cangress  failed  to  vote 
once  and  for  aU — wtHi  the  absolute 
finality  that  the  musllty  of  this  situation 
lltftrally  cries  for — to  eliminate  the 
means  test. 

Extending  the  exemption  for  a  few 
additional  numths  certainly  is  better 
than  imposing  the  means  test  now  on  our 
senior  citizens.  But  it  faOs  far  short  of 
what  is  urgently  needed:  The  total  and 
final  burial  of  the  means  test  with  the 
proper  cer^nonies.  I  hope  this  will  be 
achieved  long  before  the  exempt  period 
is  over,  so  that  our  centers  staffs  can  go 
back  to  their  real  function — ^planning  and 
implementing  the  multitude  of  programs 
and  actiirities  which  teep  our  seniors 
busy,  active,  productive,  healthy,  and 
happy — and  so  that  our  seniors  can  go 
back  to  enjoying  these  programs  free 
frcHn  the  fears  and  tiie  anxieties  they 
have  experienced  since  the  immoral  and 
demeaning  means  test  requirement  was 
first  proposed. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  MSW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  in  tl)e  House 
listened  to  the  views  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dderly  citizens  in  tills 
country  and  voted  to  extend  until  the 
tall  the  period  during  which  senior  citl- 
aens  may  continue  to  participate  in 
smior  citizeu  center  activities  without 
mlanitting  to  a  degrading  and  demoral- 
izing means  test 

I  am  eoually  disappointed  and  appalled 
for  itfipanntly,  my  ctdleagues  only  lis- 
tened with  one  ear.  We  should  have 
boTied  this  issue  today  forever  by  voting 
to  ftttminate,  for  all  time,  the  means  test 
for  aenlor  cittsen  center  participation. 
Why  must  we  prolong  the  agony? 
TWO  weeks  ago,  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  <xi  Pub- 
He  Assistance  on  this  issue  by  dting  let- 
tan  from  my  elderly  constituents.  I  put 
these  letters  in  the  Rscoro,  but  obviously 
my  colleagues  did  not  read  them.  The 
comments  made  in  these  letters  described 
in  tlie  most  immediate  and  poignant  way 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  means  test 
on  tiie  participation  by  eenlw  dttzens  in 
the  many  aetivlttes  and  fimctions  of  their 
n^l^borhood  colters.  Our  seniors'  cmi- 
cem  for  ttie  ways  in  which  the  imposi- 
tton  of  the  means  test  would  demean 
tfaem.  'woidd  force  financial  distinctions 
among  friends,  and  would  Impose  addi- 
tional strains  on  them  onotionally  and 
pbysicaUy  is  heartbreaking. 

Why  must  we  prolong  their  anxieties 
and  fear  of  humiliation,  when  we  could 
easily  resolve  the  problem  once  and  for 
an  by  lemofving  the  means  test  require- 
ment forever? 


ZULU  LEADER  QUERIES  ROLE  OP 
FOREIGN  FUNDS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Before  the  end  of  September  the  entire 
ouestlan  of  eliminating  the  means  test 
win  have  to  be  raised  and  debated  once 
again. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MIWNEBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  10. 
Nicholas  Ashf  ord  filed  a  dispatch  with 
the  Times  of  London  concCTning  foreign 
investment  in  South  Africa. 

C3ilef  Gatsha  Buthel^  Chief  Execu- 
tive Councilor  of  the  Kwa  Zulu  home- 
land and  Dr.  C.  P.  Byers  Naud^  Director 
of  the  respected  Christian  Institute  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  a  joint  statement 
to  this  issue:  "If  tbe  homelands  exist  to 
make  labour  avaUolde  to  tnaiwt^tn  the 
casta  economy  and  standard  of  living  of 
the  ^te— black,  i^ilte  or  botb— and  to 
establish  an  economic  buffer  zone  of 
homeland  economies  to  iwotect  the  cen- 
tral eetxaoBoy  and  provide  Iwnefit  for  the 
favoured  few,  we  can  <mly  come  to  one 
conclusion:  foreign  investmoit  in  the 
central  economy  is  devoid  of  all  moral- 
ity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  significant  turn 
around  for  moderate  South  Africans  liv- 
ing hi  South  Africa.  Tbe  words  of  these 
opponents  of  apartheid  must  be  carefully 
pondered  by  the  opponoits  of  apartheid 
in  tills  country. 

Ilie  March  11  Ashf  ord  article  and  the 
complete  statement  follow: 

[From  the  London  Times,  Mar.  11,  1976] 
ZxTLtr  Leader  Quxkies  Role  of  Foreicn  Pukds 

m  SouTR  AiaiCA 
Prom  Nicholas  Ashtdkd, 
Jolianneshurg,  March  10. 

Chief  Gatsha  Butbelesl,  Chief  Executive 
Councillor  of  the  Kwa  Zulu  homeland  »»"<  a 
leading  black  moderate,  has  eaqwessed  serious 
doubts  about  the  role  of  foreign  Investment 
in  South  Africa,  which  he  had  previously 
defended. 
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m  a  Joint  statement  with  Hr.  Beyers  Xaxidp, 
director  of  the  OhrtstUn  InatltTite,  Chief 
Buttaelesl  statee  that  "foreign  investment  In 
the  central  economy  Is  devoid  of  all  morality" 
If  It  Mrrea  to  perpetuate  a  ayrtem  where  a 
white  minority  exploits  the  black  majority. 
The  two  men  call  tor  a  national  couvention 
In  which  the  blacks  in  South  Africa  caa 
speak  for  themselves  on  the  matter. 

They  say  that  a  radical  redistribution  of 
wealth,  land  and  political  power  Is  essential 
for  the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  moral 
society  In  South  Africa.  The  present  capital- 
ist system,  In  which  "the  many  have  been 
blatantly  crushed  to  produce  wealth  for  the 
few",  was  doomed  because  the  blacks  wanted 
to  be  liberated. 

The  statement  was  In  response  to  a  news- 
paper Interview  with  Mr.  M.  C.  Botha,  the 
Minister  of  Bantu  Administration,  suggesting 
that  the  economies  of  the  tribal  homelands, 
which  have  been  promised  Independence, 
would  remain  Interwoven  with  that  of  the 
republic. 

Chief  Buthelezl  and  Dr.  Naude  state:  If 
the  homelands  exist  to  make  labour  available 
to  maintain  the  cash  economy  and  standard 
of  Uving  of  the  elite  (black,  white  or  both) 
and  to  establish  an  economic  buffer  zone  of 
homeland  economies  to  protect  the  central 
economy  and  provide  benefits  for  the  fa- 
voured few,  we  can  only  come  to  one  con- 
clusion. Foreign  Investment  in  the  ccntial 
economy  is  devoid  of  all  morality." 


FOBEiCM  Investment  in  South-Afbica 

(By  C.  F.  Beyers  Naude  and  Gatsha 

Buthelesi) 

A  radical  redistribution  of  wealth,  laud 
and  political  power  Is  essential  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  stable  and  moral  society  in 
South-Africa.  In  Bouth-Afrlca,  for  over  a 
century  capitalistic  paternalism  has  produced 
the  conclusive  evidence  which  makes  us  re- 
ject government  by  minority  elite.  Men  have 
been  consistently  dehumanised,  the  many 
blatantly  crushed  to  produce  wealth  for  the 
few,  and  the  whole  of  society  designed  to 
protect  and  Intensify  this  naked  exploitation 
of  men  by  men. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  capitalLsllc 
endeavour  is  doomed.  It  will  fall  because  the 
selfishness  of  South-Africa's  white  elite  Is 
already  unrealistic  and  cannot  survive  In  to- 
day's world. 

It  will  fall  because  the  needy  millions  of 
South-Africa  require  for  themselves  the  lib- 
eration they  witness  amongst  their  brothers 
in  neighbouring  statea.  It  will  faU  because 
no  "concession  '  can  relax  the  grip  of  capi- 
talistic control  enough  to  enable  the  op- 
pressed masses  to  discover  and  express  their 
own  dignity  and  self-respect  in  our  land. 

Within  this  framework  we  must  respond 
to  the  following  statement  by  the  Hon.  M. 
C.  Botha,  Minister  of  Bantu -Administration 
and  Development:  .  .  in  the  economic 
framework  of  the  country,  the  economy  of 
the  homelands  is  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  republic.  And  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
development  of  the  homelands  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  a  pace  which  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
country .  . .". 

If  the  homelands  exist  to  make  labotir 
available  to  maintain  the  caah-economy  and 
standard  of  living  of  the  elite  (black,  white 
or  both)  and  to  establish  an  economic  buf- 
ferzone  of  homeland -economies  to  protect 
the  central  economy  and  provide  beneflt  for 
the  favoured  few,  we  can  come  to  only  one 
conclusion:  foreign  Investment  in  the  central 
economy  Is  devoid  of  all  morality.  It  is  equal- 
ly evident  that  attempts  to  Increase  the  re- 
sponsibility of  employers  and  Investors  with- 
in ths  system  will  do  nothing  to  produce  the 
radical  redistribution  of  wealth  and  power 
which  are  the  essential  prerequisites  of  Jus- 
tice and  peace.  Nor  can  professional  econo- 
mists in  theoretical  debates  produce  a  rele- 
vant solution    Progress  depeuds  on  realising 
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the  priorltes  and  power  locked  In  the  wisdom 
of  the  black  man,  who  has  suffered  and  win 
survive  to  make  the  real  contribution  to  the 
new  society  which  he  Is  seeking. 

Whites  In  South  Africa  have  denied 
blacks  access  to  the  central  parliamentary 
decisionmaking  process.  They  have  Imposed 
on  blacks  a  divide  and  rule  policy  as  though 
the  blacks  of  the  country  have  no  right  to 
speak  on  Issues  of  national  Importance.  The 
question  of  luve»tmeut  lu  South-Africa  Is 
one  such  issue. 

We  call  for  a  national  convention  in  which 
the  blacks  in  South-Africa  can  speak  for 
themselves  on  the  matter  of  foreign  imest- 
nient. 


March  17,  1976 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  ^.^LD'ORNIA 

IN   IHi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1976 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
H'.el  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  on  the  floor 
yesterday  to  participate  in  the  special 
order  requested  by  Congressman  Dan 
Flood  on  the  subject  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  and  good  friend  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  turn 
the  attention  of  this  body,  and  the  coun- 
try, to  tlie  question  of  continued  U.S. 
•sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone.  Dan  Plood  is  the  unques- 
tioned leader  of  those  who  support  the 
rightful  control  by  the  United  States  of 
the  canal  and  Canal  Zone.  All  Americans 
owe  Representative  Flood  grateful 
thank.s  for  his  untiring  activity. 

The  United  States  has  sovereignty  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  over  tlie 
Panama  Canal.  In  my  opinion,  It  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Panama  to  relinquish  our 
present  status  there  by  transferring  sov- 
ereignty to  the  country  of  Panama.  The 
Panama  Canal  has  for  over  60  years 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  strategie  and 
commercial  life  of  the  United  BtateB.  It 
served  us  well  during  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  war,  the  Cnbon  mis- 
sile crisis,  and  during  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  as  a  transport  route  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  would 
be  folly  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would 
jeopardize  the  transit  of  goods  and 
soldiers  to  a  war  zone.  It  would  be  folly 
to  risk  a  Communist  stranglehold  on 
We.stern  Hemisphere  trade  and  shipping. 
The  United  States  has  built,  operated, 
and  maintained  the  canal,  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Since  the  canal  was  opened  in 
August  of  1914,  it  has  been  available  to 
ships  of  all  nations  at  all  times  on  equal 
terms.  It  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
-security  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
tree  world.  We  must  ask  ourselves  if  this 
would  be  the  case  if  sovereignty  was  re- 
linquished and  the  frequently  unstable 
go\ernment  of  Panama  gained  control. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  to  this  body 
on  December  9,  1975,  the  U.S.  Congress 
must  maintain  its  constitutional  rights, 
re.sponsibillties  and  duties  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Only  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  "cliFpose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules 
nn'^.  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory 
cr    other    Property    belonging    to    the 


United  States."  We  must  actively  oppose 
the  so-called  Agreement  on  Principles, 
approved  by  Secretary  Kissinger  which 
clearly  envisions  the  surrender  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  believe 
I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  when  I  say  that  we  cannot  be 
swayed  by  an>'  demands  regarding  the 
sovereignty  terms  of  the  1903  treaty 
under  which  we  built,  maintained,  and 
protected  the  canal.  Instead,  let  our  con- 
sistent policy  afDrm  that  any  Panama- 
nian desires  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  tliat  nation,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  1903  treaty,  will  be 
considered  in  a  favorable  light  by  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  and  our 
Government. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Flood,  for  his  perseverance 
and  dedication  and  I  urge  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  support  his  efforts. 


THE  BALANCEiS)   OF  POWER:   I- 
THE  U.S.  STRATEGIC  SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

or   KENTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  balance  of  military  power  has  shifted 
sharply  from  the  United  States  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  14  years  ago.  Fundamental  ti-ends, 
as  traced  by  Jolm  M.  Collins,  senior  spe- 
cialist in  National  Defense  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress — In  a  study  entitled 
"The  united  States/Soviet  Military 
Balance"  prepared  for  Senator  John  C. 
Culver  and  published  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  January  21. 
1976 — reveal  a  profound  transformation 
in  U.S.  policy  and  posture  since  that 
time: 

In  the  early  1960's,  this  country  still 
occupied  the  pinnacle  of  world  power, 
secure  at  home  and  strong  overseas. 

Thereafter,  some  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Improved  technologically,  but  a  relative 
decline  in  combat  power  characterizes 
many  others  in  comparison  with  the 
Soviets. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  American 
Revolution  a  competitor  has  the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  this  Nation  if  it  cares  to 
run  the  risk. 

To  guard  against  that  eventuality  the 
United  States  now  depends  on  mutual 
vulnerability,  diplomacy,  and  arms  con- 
trol measures  to  insure  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

Should  a  nuclear  exchange  occur  none- 
tlieless,  we  are  exposed  to  its  full  effects 
having  all  but  r^udiated  strategic  de- 
fenses that  could  limit  U.S.  casualties 
and  damage. 

The  prevailing  nuclear  stalemate,  the 
long-term  durability  of  which  is  dubious, 
magnifies  the  importance  of  conventional 
U.S.  forces  to  deter  and.  If  need  be,  cope 
with  subordmate  threats. 

Despite  that  situation,  this  coxmtry 
has  cut  its  active  general  purpose  forces 
by  more  than  a  third  since  1969,  although 
U.S.  security  treaty  commitments  have 
expanded. 
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To  safeguard  its  national  kiterestB,  the 
United  States  therefore  must  i^  beavfly 
on  reserve  ctmnwnwits,  wboat  raadlneBS 
is  spotty,  and  tok  a  global  alUanoe  systcai 
that  exhibits  algnlflcant  cradu. 

As  implications  of  such  developments 
are  debatable.  I  plan  to  piiHHcti  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Congressional  Recobo 
over  the  ensaing  mcBitfas  supporting  my 
contention  that  Soviet  mllttazy  strength 
will  significantly  outclass  the  United 
States  in  the  short-term  future  unless 
current  trends  are  reversed. 

Subjects  to  be  covered  will  include,  but 
notbeUmltadto: 

1 .  A  panoramic  perspective. 

2.  Strategic  offensive  balance. 

3 .  Strategic  defensive  balance. 

4.  Ground  force  balance. 

5.  Naval  balance. 

6.  Tactical  air  force  balance. 

7.  Strategle  mobili^  balance. 

8.  Budgetary  balance. 

9.  Sclentiflc/techntdogical  balance. 

10.  Balance  in  Europe. 

1 1 .  Balance  in  Bast  Asia. 

12.  Balance  In  Middle  East. 

13.  Balance  In  ttie  Indian  Ocean. 

14.  Balance  bi  AAica. 

15.  Balance  in  Latin  America. 

The  U.8./aovIet  military  balance,  of 
counse,  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the 
strategic  equation.  I  intend,  therefore,  to 
introduce  a  series  of  ennpanion  articles 
that  concern  national  power  in  its 
broader  pnspective:  political  considera- 
tions, both  forfAgn  and  domestic; 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  national  in- 
stitutions; geograiMc  factcns  and  situa- 
tions; economies,  especially  natural  re- 
sources, including  mdustrial  capacity 
agriculture  and  finances;  national  char- 
acter; and  leadership. 

Having  covered  the  U.S./Soviet  strate- 
gic balance  in  some  depth,  the  series  will 
then  touch  on  other  countries  that  con- 
tribute to  this  countiT's  global  balance  of 
strategic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  both 
present  and  projected.  Outlines  for  those 
items  will  appear  at  a  later  date. 

In  each  case  the  series  will  rekite  cov- 
erage to  crucial  U.S.  security  interests, 
which  Collins  summaribses  as  follows: 

Survival:  The  irreducible  security  in- 
terest is  survival,  under  condttions  ttmt 
preserve  independence,  fundamental  in- 
stitutions and  values  intact.  TUs  con- 
cern was  academic  tiirou^out  most  of 
our  history,  because  the  United  EKates 
was  so  Insulated  by  time  and  space — 
oceans — ^that  no  foreign  power  could  im- 
peril our  existence.  America's  survival  in 
the  20th  century  is  imperiled  by  the  So- 
viets' strategic  nuclear  strike  force. 

Physical  security:  Safeguarding  in- 
dividual elements  of  the  national  entity, 
especially  geographic  integrity,  key  popu- 
lation centers,  transportation  and  pro- 
ductive capacities  was — ^like  survival — 
largely  a  self-satisfcing  U.S.  interest 
until  the  past  decade.  Physical  security 
of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted,  given  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  strength  and  growing 
iiaval  power. 

Peace :  Even  limited  strife  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  associates  conceivably  could 
escalate  to  general  nuclear  war  (say 
with  Warsaw  Pact  nations  or  in  the  Mid- 
dle East).  Peace  therefore  is  a  salient 
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UJEk  intoest,  expressed  by  successive 
presidenis  for  the  itast  30  years. 

National  credibility:  Credibility  is  an 
Indlnpensahle  asset  for  any  nation  that 
aspires  to  international  leadership,  or 
hopes  to  function  effectively  as  a  glbbal 
power.  It  comprises  derooastrahle  capa- 
bilities, intentkms,  fortitude,  and  in- 
tegrity, without  which  no  deterrent  of 
defmse  program  can  command  the 
respect  of  opponents,  allies  or  the  imcom- 
mitted.  Tixis  country's  Interest  in  credi- 
bility increased  by  orders  of  magnitude 
after  World  War  n,  when  American  mili- 
tary might  became  the  Free  World 
bulwark. 

Freedom  of  action:  Finally,  freedom 
of  action — sometimes  called  flexibiUty — 
overlaps  all  other  U.S.  interests.  It  is  the 
key  to  strategic  initiative,  without  which 
this  country  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
act to  Soviet  schones,  which  would  con- 
trcd  our  course. 

Tlie  sec<md  issue,  The  Panoramic 
Puspective,  I  plan  for  publication  in  the 
Record  on  March  31. 


AMENDMENT  TO  TITIiE  TTTX  QP  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  ITEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  title 
XTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  specifi- 
cally dealing  wltii  clinical  laboratory  re- 
form and  cost  control  in  the  medicaid 
program. 

Under  this  amendment  States  will  be 
allowed  to  purchase  laboratory  clinical 
services  for  medicaid  recipients  through 
competitive  bidding.  Laboratory  services 
could  tiien  be  done  only  by  those  labora- 
tories which  provide  high  quality  services 
at  the  most  reasonable  price.  A  second 
provision  mandates  that  laboratory 
chwses  billed  for  by  a  physician  but 
performed  in  a  laboratory  must  be  based 
on  actual  costs  plus  a  nomJboal  charge 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  reason- 
able. Such  abuses,  as  recentiy  cited  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  of  medicaid  being  billed 
for  $58  for  a  test  costing  $3.40  would  be 
outlawed  imder  this  amendment. 

Under  the  existing  freedom  of  choice 
provision  in  titie  XIX  States  and  local- 
ities have  been  prevented  from  institut- 
ing competitive  bidding  for  clinical  lab- 
oratory services.  In  reality,  patient  "free- 
dom of  choice"  in  selecting  a  laboratory 
for  their  clinical  tests  is  a  concept  with 
very  UtUe  basis  in  fact.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  patients  have  absolutely  no  say 
whatever  in  which  laboratory  processes 
their  tests.  Their  needs,  as  both  patient 
and  taxpayer,  would  best  be  served  by 
having  laboratory  tests  performed  by 
high  quality,  reasonably  priced  labora- 
tories selected  through  a  competitive 
bidding  process. 

Kickbacks  and  rebates  are  rampant 
and  endemic  in  the  existing  medicaid 
laborattxy  program.  Fraudulent  billing 
and  overpayments  are  everyday  prac- 
tices. HOnest  laboratories  have  been  vir- 
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tually  barred  from  obtaining  medicaid 
accounts.  It  is  estimated  that  of  $180.5 
million  paid  to  laboratories  for  9ecimen 
analysis,  at  least  $45  million  are  siphoned 
ott  illicitly  in  costs  that  are  either  fraud- 
ulent or  clearly  unnecessary.  In  New  York 
City  al(me,  laboratory  costs  under  medi- 
caid rose  from  $3  mOlion  in  1970  to  $10.5 
million  m  1974  although  fewer  persons 
were  enrolled  in  the  prc^ram  in  1974 
than  m  1970. 

On  F^ruary  13  I  chaired  hearings  of 
the  Oversight  and  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  medicaid 
fraud  and  abuse  in  New  York  City.  The 
hearmgs  dramatized  the  urgent  need  for 
an  end  to  the  open  doors  and  loop- 
holes in  the  medicaid  program  which 
are  costing  the  taxpayer  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  ye&r.  This 
amendment  wiH  be  a  constructive  first 
step  in  improving  an  existing  Federal 
health  program  by  eliminating  much  of 
the  systematic  fraud  and  abuse,  involv- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
before  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  even 
laiger  and  uncontrolled  Federal  obli- 
gation in  the  form  of  national  health 
insurance. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  280 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF  AfJ>»4MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESEfrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  statements  by  Common 
Cause  and  by  the  League  of  Womaa.  Vot- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  I  will  of- 
fer the  House  Joint  Resolution  280,  the 
District  of  Columbia  representation  leg- 
islation. 

I  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  my  amendment  and  the  reasons  given 
in  the  following  letters  to  support  it: 
League  of  Woven  Voters 

OF  THE  DrSTRICT  OF  COLinCBIA. 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  March  17, 1976. 
Hon.  John  Buchanan, 
2159  Bayhurn  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congkessican  Bttchanan  :  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  vitally  concerned  with  the  passage  of 
H.J.R.  280,  which  would  provide  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  to  grant  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  full  voting  repre- 
sentation In  Congress.  It  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  our  position  that  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  allowed  the 
same  rights  as  all  other  citizens  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Therefore,  we 
would  find  any  diminution  of  this  unsat- 
isfactory. 

However,  if  a  compromise  amendment  be- 
comes the  onlv  means  to  gain  full  House 
support  for  passage  of  H.JJi.  280  we  favor 
your  amendment  granting  one  voting  repre- 
sentative now,  with  enlarge  representation 
to  follow  by  Congressional  action. 

Our  sister  Leagues  In  all  50  states  helped 
greatly  In  our  Home  Rule  efifort  and  are  all 
supporting  us  In  this  attempt  to  gain  full 
voting  rights.  They  wlU  likewise  exert  them- 
selves In  the  State  legislatures  when  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  is  ratified. 

An   amendment   such    as   tlie    Railsback- 
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ndwers  proposed,  which  would  necessitate 
further  Constitutional  amendments  would, 
w*  (e«l,  b«  totally  xuisatlBlactory,  because  of 
the  prospect  It  presents  of  prolonged  waiting 
and  additional  national  effort  to  secure  full 
voting  representation. 

We  appreciate  your  support  of  our  basic 
position  and  hope  we  will  soon  all  be  worlc- 
ing  together  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  will 
be  mutually  satisfactory. 
Sincerely. 

El.LYN  W.  SWANSON. 

President. 

Common  Cavse. 
Washington.  D.C  .  March  16,  19T6 

Deab  Representative:  H.J.  Res.  280,  a  coii- 
stitutlr-nal  amendment  providing  full  voting 
representation  In  Congress  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  scheduled  for  a  House  floor 
vote  on  Wednesday.  March  18.  The  resolu- 
tion would  provide  the  District  of  Columbia 
two  Senators  and  representation  iu  the  Hoii»e 
based  on  the  Congressional  apporUonmcn: 
formula. 

At  least  two  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  are  anticipated.  The 
first  amendment,  to  be  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Buchanan,  is  a  full  representa- 
tion bill-providing  one  immediate  represent- 
ative in  the  House  and  the  authority  for 
Congress  to  extend  additional  voting  repre- 
.•^entation  in  the  House  by  law.  not  to  exceed 
ihat  representation  which  the  District  would 
be  entitled  to  under  the  Cougression.il  ap- 
portionment formula.  In  addition,  the  Bu- 
chanan amendment  would  give  Congress  'he 
authority  to  provide  by  law  one  or  twci  •>  ^tii^.r; 
representatives  in  the  Senate. 

A  second  amendment,  to  be  oftered  hy 
Representatives  Railsbaclc  and  Flowers. 
would  limit  Congressional  representation  to 
the  House.  No  current  or  future  representa- 
tion would  be  provided  In  the  Senate.  This 
shortsighted  amendment  Ignores  ihe  f.ict 
that  it  requires  action  by  both  bodies  to 
enact  any  federal  law,  those  governing  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  others.  It  would 
be  grossly  inequitable  if  the  750,000  District 
resident?  would  continue  to  be  banned  from 
participation  in  those  national  matters 
handled  solely  by  the  Senate,  such  as  the 
conflrmation  and  treaty-making  processes. 

Common  Cau.se  urges  you  to  be  present 
and  to  vote  for  H.J.  Res.  280  or  such  other 
constitutional  amendment  as  would  provide 
at  minimum,  immediate  representation  in 
the  Hoxise.  and  authority  for  future  repre- 
sentation in  either  body  not  to  exceed  the 
number  the  District  would  be  entitled  to 
under  the  normal  Congressional  representa- 
tion formula.  We  also  urge  you  to  oppooe 
any  amendment  which  would  limit  repre- 
sentation for  the  District  of  Columbia  solely 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Gardner 


PENSION   REFORM   AND   SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    M.ARYLAND 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  .small  businesses  provided  pension 
plans  to  their  employees  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  It  is  quite  remarkable  the  number 
of  pension  plans  sponsored  by  small  busi- 
ness over  the  years.  However,  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  in  1974,  the  situa- 
tion is  changing  very  rapidly. 

Because  of  the  additional  cost  and 
complexity    of    administering    pension 
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programs  under  the  new  law,  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  businesses  are  now  being 
forced  to  terminate  successful  pensioi 
programs  which  they  had  sponsored  for 
many  years.  Many  of  these  small  busi- 
nesses are  not  equipped  or  staffed  to  com- 
ply with  the  extremely  complex  regula- 
tions implementing  the  new  law. 

I  joined  with  69  other  Members  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  this  week 
in  an  appeal  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  conduct  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  Pension  Re- 
form Act  on  small  businesses.  I  would 
liope  that  sucli  an  investigation  can  be 
undertaken  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
that  it  will  be  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  of  the  facts. 

To  date  over  5.000  noUces  of  intent  to 
terminate  pension  plans  have  been  filed 
«ith  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration, one  of  the  three  Government 
agencies  with  combined — and  often 
duplicative — responsibility  for  admin- 
istering ERISA.  The  impact  of  these 
cancellations  on  employees  and  tlieir  re- 
lationship with  their  employers  should 
be  obvious.  This  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Congress  has  a  re- 
spcnaibiHty  to  see  tliat  pension  reform 
does  not  become  pension  obliteration. 
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BELVERON    P.\RK    IN    TIBURON. 
CALIF  COMPLETED 


H^N.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

Of     CALIFORNIA 

IN    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   17.  1976 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  lime  when  the  revenue  sharing  legis- 
lation jS  up  for  consideration  and  re- 
newal, I  think  it  is  important  to  indicate 
the  type  of  things  that  have  been  done  by 
some  local  governments  with  these  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Pecently  the  city  of  Tiburon,  which  I 
ha\  e  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, completed  its  neighborhood  facil- 
ity, BelveronPark. 

The  park  was  proposed  in  1968  by  the 
Belveron  Homeowners  Association  as  a 
neighborhood  project  to  provide  a  safe 
playground  for  small  children.  The  proj- 
ect was  authorized  in  1971  after  the  city 
acquired  the  property  from  the  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  generous 
donation  by  an  adjacent  property  owner. 

In  1974  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commis.sion.  with  the  help  of  a  volunteer 
landscape  architect  and  the  Belveron 
community,  obtained  city  council  ap- 
proval and  funding  to  expand  the  origi- 
nal playground  concept  to  a  landscaped 
park  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Belveron  neighborhood.  The  city  was 
able  to  fund  the  project  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $8,800. 

Revenue  Sharing  funds  in  that  amount 
v.crc  allocated  toward  the  final  project 
cost  of  $38,625.  This  Federal  assistance 
helped  provide  for  a  professional  land- 
scape contractor  whose  work  progressed 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Belveron 
neighbors.  The  Belveron  Homeowners 
Association  donated  not  only  time,  but  a 
park  bench.  Another  perk  bench  was  do- 
nated by  the  Shark  Lions  Club  of  Tibu- 


ron, making  this  a  broad  cixnmunity 
project. 

The  park  was  comideted  In  August 
1075  and  officially  dedicated  by  George 
Ellman,  mayor  of  Tiburon,  on  October  26, 
1975. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE  IN 
HOLYOKE,   MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  the 
Irish — and  as  is  popularly  said,  those 
who  w  ish  ihey  were  Irish — celebrate  the 
feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  St. 
Patrick.  I  salute  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Holyoke,  Mass.  St.  Patrick's  Day  pa  - 
rade.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Irish -American 
community  in  that  city  and  around  the 
country  in  this  Bicentennial  Year  on  the 
great  contributions  the  Irish  have  made 
to  the  building  of  America. 

The  Holyoke  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade 
is  an  e\ent  that  annually  draws  throngs 
of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  siiectators 
to  the  city  of  Holyoke. 

Twenty -five  years  ago,  on  March  16, 
1952,  the  first  Holyoke  St.  Patricks  Day 
parade  stepped  off  on  High  Street  under 
the  direction  of  parade  c(»nmittee  of- 
ficials. William  Limney,  president;  Wil- 
liam P.  Sullivan,  vice  president;  Thomas 
Muhlhill,  secretary;  and  Emniett  J. 
Cauley.  treasurer. 

Today,  a  committee  of  some  150  citi- 
zens coordinate  the  endeavor,  whose  ac- 
tivities have  grown  from  a  single  parade 
to  a  series  of  events,  including  a  colleen 
contest,  a  coronation  ball,  a  songfest.  a 
benefit  to  assist  a  parade  committee 
scholarship  drive,  and  receptions  to  hon- 
or award  winnei's.  This  year's  counter- 
parts to  the  original  parade  officials  in- 
clude: Maurice  J.  Ferriter,  president: 
John  E.  McHugh,  first  vice  president: 
Roger  Breen,  seccxid  vice  president;  Rus- 
sell J.  McNiff,  treasurer;  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Baker,  financial  secretary  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Dii-ectors;  John  J.  Mans- 
field, recording  secretary;  and  Leo  J 
Hickson.  sergeant  at  arms. 

The  coveted  parade  awards,  given  in 
several  categories,  honor  men  and  women 
of  Irish  and  non-Irish  descent.  Leading 
this  year's  award  winners  is  Attorney 
Edward  Bennett  Williams  of  Wasliing- 
ton,  DC.  who  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Av.ard. 
an  honor  bestowed  upon  "an  American 
of  Irish  ancesti-y  who,  by  his  life's  work 
and  contributions  to  our  country,  has  be- 
come a  credit  to  his  forefathers  and  n 
friend  and  benefactor  to  all  of  mankind  ' 
Parade  marshal  for  this  anniversary 
edition  of  the  Holyoke  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade  will  be  Richard  J.  Murphy,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram.  And  winner  of  the  Citizenship 
Award  given  to  a  person  of  non-Irish  ex- 
traction for  wholeheartedly  supporting 
the  parade,  is  Louis  J.  Ryback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
Irish  blood.  But  each  year  for  tJie  past 
25,  I  have  marched  proudly  in  the  Hol- 
yoke St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  with  my 
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Irish  friraids.  What  has  impressed  me 
most  about  the  parade  Is  the  enthusiasm 
it  genetates  among  all  of  the  residents  of 
Holyoke — ^those  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 
and  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  only  a  commu- 
nity festival,  and  a  superb  one,  but  its 
renown  has  spread  so  that  the  spirit  of 
the  parade  encompasses  the  entiie  west- 
ern Massachusetts  area. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  marching  this 
Sunday,  March  21,  In  the  1976  Holyoke 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  and  I  take  this 
time  to  congratulate  all  of  those  persons 
who  have  been  involved  over  the  past  25 
V  ears  in  making  the  Ho^oke  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade  one  of  the  foremost  of  its 
kind  in  the  Nation. 


TENNESSEE  LEGISLATURE  THANKS 
AND  COMMENDS  JOE  L.  EVINS  FOR 
HIS  LONG  RECORD  OP  OmSTAND- 
ING  SERVICE  IN  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  ALLEN 

or   TENNESS££ 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
tlie  distinguished  dean  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation.  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins. 
has  announced  that  he  will  not  seek  i-e- 
election  to  the  Congress  following  com- 
pletion of  this  term. 

In  this  connection,  tlie  Tennessee  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recently  passed  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  164  expressing  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  com- 
mending him  for  his  outstanding  record 
of  public  service  spanning  15  terms  and 
30  years  in  the  Congress. 

Joe  L.  Evins  has  served  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and  well. 
He  is  one  of  ttie  great  Tennesseans  of 
all  time  and  history  will  record  his  great 
achievements  and  accomplishments  for 
Tennessee  and  the  Nation,  along  with 
such  other  outstanding  Tennesseau 
giants  as  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K. 
Polk,  Andrew  Johnson,  Sam  Houston, 
and  Cordell  Hull.  Joe  L.  Evins  has  served 
longer  in  continuous  service  in  the  Con- 
gress than  any  other  Tennessean  in  liis- 
tory. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  "An- 
drew Jackson  District,"  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  honor  of  placing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  resolution  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly  and  signed  by  Gov.  Ray  Blan- 
ton,  officially  thanking  and  commending 
Congressman  Evins  for  his  tireless  and 
oroductive  career  of  public  service  for 
the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation: 

Senafe  Joint  Resolution  No.  164 
.\  resolution  to  express  thanks  to  Cougres3- 
man  Joe  h.  Evins,  of  SmlthTille,  on  his 
thirty  years  ot  service  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee  Ui  the  United  States  Congi«ss 
VSHiereas,  One  of  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential officials  on  the  national  scene  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  Tennessee's 
Pourlh  District  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins,  of 
Smlthvllle.   who   has   been   an   outstanding 
congressman  since   1947;   and 

Whereas.  The  "Dean"  of  the  Tennessee 
congressional  delegation  has  for  some  time 
i>een  chairman  of  th*  Rouse  An>rbpriatioas 
Cc.Miiiittee's  po\^1H•fnl  Snhciommittee  on  Pub- 
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lie  Works  Appropriations  and  chairman  of 
the  House  SmaU  Business  Ck>mmittee,  and 
has  been  chairman  ol  other  Influential  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  at  various  times 
during  his  congressional  career;  and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Evins  has  recently 
announced  publicly  his  intention  not  to  seek 
reelection  in  1976  after  thirty  years  of  out- 
standing service  and  leadership  on  "The 
Hill,"  a  decision  which  wUl  mean  the  loss  of 
a  powerful  voice  in  Washington  on  behalf  of 
Tennessee  and  Tennesseans;  and 

Whereas,  In  his  thirty  years  of  dedicated 
service  in  the  Congress  he  has  risen  to  a  high 
state  of  prominence  and  respect,  attained 
through  a  diligent  application  of  some  good 
advice  he  received  years  ago  from  the  late 
Cordell  Hull  that,  "of  the  many  qualities 
necessary  in  being  a  successful  Congressman, 
two  of  the  most  import*»nt  are  patience  and 
perseverance.  Be  patient  and  keep  plugging 
for  success,"'  and  some  equally  good  advice 
from  his  father,  J.  Edgar  Evins—".  .  .  al- 
ways remember  there  is  no  substitute  for 
honesty,  loyalty,  and  sincerity.  Make  this 
yonr  motto";  and 

Whereas,  As  he  lays  down  his  burden  of 
responsibility,  aU  Tennesseans.  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Fourth  District,  can  know 
and  take  pride  in  a  simple  triith  spoken  by 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  con- 
cerning Joe  L.  Evins,  that  "Generations  of 
Americans  yet  unborn  will  benefit  from  the 
labors  of  this  man";  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  eighty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  Stat«  of 
Tennessee,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring. Tljat  the  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins.  of 
Smithville.  for  his  thirty  years  of  loyal,  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
representing  Tennessee's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  with  style  and  dignity  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  hardest  work- 
ing members  of  the  Congress,  and  that  our 
best  wishes  go  v/ith  him  as  he  retires  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Congressman  Joe 
Ii.  Evins,  2300  Bayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  AMERICA! 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


OF  KAKSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
P.  Parha,  a  businessman  and  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  whose 
family  emigrated  from  Lebanon  to  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  time  during 
this  Bicentennial  year  to  express  his 
thtmks  for  being  an  American.  Mr.  Far- 
ha's  personal  thoughts  oa  being  a  citi- 
zen of  this  great  land  are  inspiring  to 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  Mr.  Parha's 
essay  which  he  had  published  in  the 
Wichita.  Kans.,  Beacon. 

H.^PPY  Birthday,  Amekica! 

1776   BICENTENNIAI,   1976 

I  thank  God  in  being  an  American.  I  also 
thank  God  that  my  family  81  years  ago  left 
liCbanon  to  come  to  America.  Who  knows? 
If  we  hadn't  come  to  America  we  could  have 
been  klUed  or  hijured  within  the  past  9 
months  of  setiseless  fighting.  Whei-e  else  in 
the  world  could  jou  have  the  freedom.  Jr,.^- 
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tlce,  mercy,  and  opportunity  for  every  Amer- 
ican regardless  of  WtULt  country  you  came 
from  or  what  race,  co1<m-,  or  creed  you  belong 
to?  Where  else  in  the  world  will  you  fliMi 
over  $26  bUlion  last  year  was  given  to  char- 
ities by  the  American  pec^le?  We  alwaj-s 
seem  to  condenm  our  people,  our  coimti^. 
in  our  society,  I'm  not  saying  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  perfect,  but  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  people  love  mercy,  and  are 
courageous  enough  to  Justly  remove  even  the 
person  of  the  highest  office  and  walk  humbly 
with  God.  To  me  this  is  the  American  spirit. 
I  believe  the  intention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  to  be  good  citizens  and  to  be  free  in 
thought  indeed,  and  is  to  be  creative  and 
usefiU  with  our  minds,  hands,  and  above  all. 
to  believe  in  one  God  as  our  Father  and 
always  to  remember  the  Biblical  verse  stat- 
ing, "BIes.sed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord." 

Winiani  F.  Farha.  Wichita. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  SENIOR  CITIZEN 
CENTER 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 


OF   mrw    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St 
Louis  Senior  Citizen  Center  is  a  com- 
munity center  for  the  elderly  located  in 
the  14th  Congressional  District.  Recent- 
ly, 430  members  of  the  SLSCC  gathered 
to  honor  the  acting  director,  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Smith,  as  their  "Man  of  the  Year."  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  actively  involved  in  a 
number  of  community  affairs  for  some 
time  now,  and  has  brought  these  ex- 
peiiences  with  him  to  his  present  poei- 
tiMi.  It  is  obnous  that  his  efforts  are  well 
appreciated. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Bi'ookl3m  Record 
detailed  the  past  activities  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  also  noted  the  very  warm  atsnos- 
phere  at  tiie  gathering  which  carries 
from  the  center  into  the  siu'rounding 
community.  There  is  an  important  sense 
of  sharing  existing  within  the  center 
which  is  essential  to  the  future  of  our 
cities  and  our  Nation. 

The  members  of  the  center  are  all  in- 
dividuals who  have  lived  vei-j'  full  pro- 
ductive lives,  and  who  craitinue  to  do  so 
through  their  activities  at  the  center. 
The  St.  Louis  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
and  others  like  it,  should  remind  -us  that 
our  senior  citizens  should  not  become 
forgotten  members  of  our  society.  These 
people  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
om-  growth,  and  can  continue  to  do  so 
if  we  only  let  them. 

The  article  from  the  Brooklyn  Record 
follows : 

St.  LOUIS  Seniok  CmzKi*  CsNTBt:  A  House 
FuLi,  OP  Rich  Happiness 

7  7rH    PRECINCT   PLAQUE   AW.\RDKB   TO 
FRNEST   SMITH 

A  house  full  Of  happiness.  TTiat's  the  way 
Community  Relations  Detective  Stanley 
Olbbs  characterized  the  beautiful  St.  Louis 
Senior  Citizen  Center  where  some  431  nelgb- 
boi"s  gathered  at  lunch  to  honor  Acting  Di- 
rector Einest  A.  Smith,  their  "Man  of  the 
Tear"  and  present  him  with  a  plaque  do- 
nated Iw-  the  77th  ft-eclnct  saying  so. 

Smith  comes  to  the  Catholic  Charltie.s 
sponsored  St.  Louis, Center  at  839  St.  Mark-^ 
Ave.  where  .^U  creeds  are  welcome,  with  a 
lonij-    !isi     or    arron-.p'i' "iiiiciii;;:    Siipei'viicr 
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B8<-St«y,  Crown  He^;litii.  and  St  John  The 
BaptLrt  Hunum  8«nMkie  Oectera,  Board  Ad- 
ylaor  Flktland  CKildan«<e  Clintc  and  a  sponsor 
Ctelflttan  Concern  G)T<oup  at  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  parMi. 

A  •ymbolic  plaque  was  pr-»^eT»ted  to  him 
by  Anna  Marie  BUiin  and  together  they 
danced  the  "prewentatton  waltr."  to  the  tune 
of  '  Tlie  I>ecades".  talented  senior  cltlMtis 
musical  group.  Songfest  led  toy  vlvacknis  pro- 
gram director  Sister  Catherine  Anne  Oreetie 
set  the  tempo  for  after  hmcheon  "hallowe^n" 
festivities. 

Participants  included  Mrs.  Anne  Holder- 
ness,  Dtr.  OfRce  of  Aging  Senrlces,  Catholir 
Charities:  Mrs.  Jessie  Easter,  Operational 
Manager  Crown  Heights  Hvtman  Service  Cen- 
ter; Capt.  Robert  Tamer  of  Ptre  Dep't; 
and  Charles  Rlchman.  editor  of  BrooltlTn 
Record. 

Strolling  along  the  neighborhood  on  a  sun- 
ny fall  afternoon,  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
news  and  tv  media  stressing  racial  conflicts 
and  drug  operations  present  a  fair  evaluation 
of  the  area.  The  homes  are  magnificent  exem- 
plary architecture  with  an  abundance  of  tu- 
dor  style  enclaves  and  the  tree  lined  streets, 
multicolored  by  nature's  paint  brush,  pre- 
sent aa  eye-pleasing  and  invigorating  8C«iie 
Det.  Glbbe  who  represented  Deputy  In- 
spector Hugh  J.  B.  Oaaaldy,  Commander  of 
the  77tli  Precinct,  gunuued  it  all  up.  He'd 
like  to  bottle  the  happiness  permeating  the 
party  so  that  he  oould  have  a  few  whifTs 
from  it  on  not  so  happy  occa&ious  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them  dtirlng  a  policeman's  tour. 
Those  who  would  cut  budgets  for  senior 
center  operations  should  take  time  out  to 
see  tliat  they  coiild  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
tbe  clttsens  who  gave  the  nation  their  best 
and  now  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Chetr 
labor  and  taxes.  The  retirement  years  fthould 
be  the  rich  years  and  there  should  be  more 
places  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Center  where 
senior  citizens  can  meet,  eat  and  greet,  re- 
gardless of  "ineans"  in  enriched  feHowship 
which  ntakes  for  a  tonic  no  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion can  surpass.  We  know,  for  we  £hared 
a  table  with  a  retired  pharmacist  who  aerved 
the  neighborhood  for  over  40  years  after  gzad  - 
tiaUag  from  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 


ST.    PATRICKS    DAY 


HON.  PETEX  W.  MNMMO,  JR. 

OF    mrW    J«R6ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediie»dav.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  RODIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  totUy  RMXt 
ABMTicaiis  are  weaoing  a  bit  of  green  to 
signify  that  tliey  hold  a  special  iilaoe 
for  ttie  si^it  that  is  tuiiquely  Irish.  That 
spirit  Iwtwght  the  sons  ariicl  daugbtR's 
«f  Ireland  to  this  eovmtry  ^iliere  Cbo' 
helped  \nSSA  a  mition  with  compassion, 
and  understanding  and  opportunity  for 
all  people. 

The  warmth  and  wisdoin  of  the  Irisii 
are  found  in  every  aspect  of  American 
life — its  art.  itB  politics,  and,  indeed,  its 
very  fiber. 

We  can  only  hope  that  these  qualities 
will  prevail  in  Ireland  aiid  we  wi£h  for 
ite  people  an  end  to  -vioienoe  and  ttie 
restoi'ation  of  the  principles  to  whirh  St. 
I^tric^  himself  ■was  dedicated. 

Last  weekend  in  the  city  of  Newark. 
I  was  laonored  to  join  thou&ands  of  peo- 
ple wbo  iwraded  to  celebrate  St.  Patiick's 
QBy.  Newark  is  composed  of  citiaens  of 
all  heritages,  bat  the  crowds  in  attend- 
ance reflected  1*>e  respect  and  kinship 


BrUBMStONS  OF  REMAXKS 

found  In  my  district  for  those  of  Irish 
descent. 

I  think  it  is  Indicative  of  the  Irish  that 
here  in  America  ^j^i  around  ^>>p  world 
miiUons  of  people  «f  every  natiooaUty 
wid  creed  bjk  today  saying.  "I  am  an 
Irishman." 


March  17,  197$ 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  IRISH 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 


OF    KKW    YUV-U. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weduenday.  Ma'ch   IT.  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr  Speaker,  on  this  St 
Patrick's  Day  as  ue  near  the  BOth  anni- 
versary of  the  Easter  Uprising  of  1916 
in  Dublin.  Ireland,  I  think  it  fitting  ttut 
we  pause  to  reject  on  the  oontriiiutions 
of  the  Irish  people  and  their  descendants 
to  American  culture  and  politics. 

The  waves  of  Irish  immigrants  who 
poured  into  our  teeming  cities  during  ttie 
half  century  beginning  in  the  1880's 
brought  with  them  a  love  of  freedom  and 
deep  longiug  for  independence  that  was 
forged  in  a  centuries -old  cauldron  of 
armed  insurrection  against  pohtical  op- 
piession  and  religious  persecution. 

This  stream  of  immigrants  searching 
for  self-determination  began  to  ebb  onlj- 
when  the  Irish  people  woji  indeperulence 
and  self-government  through  a  bloody 
rebellion  against  colonial  domination.  On 
Easter  Sunday  1»16,  1.250  men  marched 
into  the  streets  of  Dublin  and  unleashed 
a  force  that  in  3  years  brought  to  birth 
the  independent  Republic  of  Ireland. 

The  strong  ties  between  the  American 
and  Iiish  peoples  remain  firmly  knotted 
in  both  war  and  peace.  It  was  a  Bnook- 
iyn-bom  mathematics  tearbes-,  the  late 
Eamon  DeValera.  who  poIiticaUy  and 
militarily  led  the  Irisli  rebels  through  the 
strife-torn  reiiellion. 

In  that  struggle,  the  Irish  leaders  were 
careful  to  stiess  thai  then-  effort  was 
aimed  not  at  creating  a  new  nation,  but 
rather  at  reassei-ting  the  historic,  in- 
alienable rigtart  of  tlae  Irlsk  people  to  the 
control  of  Irish  destinies.  The  Irish 
declaration  of  independenre  proudly 
stated — 

The  Vm^  usiirpstkni  of  rhat  riirtu  by  a 
loreigM  petiplm  aud  ^p^cruioeiu  has  aot  ex- 
tinguished the  right.  i\or  ran  It  ever  be 
PTtttngTitthed.  except  by  the  rtisimction  of 
the  Iri»h  people 

This  iame  strong  tradition  of  political 
utdepeudence  and  lo\*e  of  freedom  a'as 
infused  into  Lhf  American  sy.stem  taiy 
those  ixmuigrants  v,ho  came  to  our 
shores. 

In  the  American  demociacy,  tli£  Irish 
found  political  mobility  and  a  salety 
valve  release  for  centuries  of  repressed 
political  aoihitions.  They  quickly  spotted 
the  potential  foi'  political  gain  that  their 
numbers  represented  in  our  eastern 
cities. 

In  Boston  and  New  York  City,  these 
Irish  immigrants  and  flrst-generation 
Iri.sh-Amerlcans  moved  to  wrest  control 
from  the  aristocratic  Brahmins  who  had 
ruled  these  cities  since  the  Amei-ican 
Revolution. 

The  Irish  set  the  tone  for  the 


grant  Italians,  Jews  aad  ottier  Boio- 
pean  ethnic  groups  that  teOovcd.  Ko- 
di^  in  similar  fmunnn.  "'■■y-^ti  mat 
Stacks  are  coosoUdatiiiK  thdr  taaes  «f 
poMtlcal  power  and  seeding  their  rep- 
resentatives to  city  hall.  Washington  and 
State  capitals. 

Wltli  political  power  comes  slow,  otten 
painful  social  advancement. 

The  offspring  of  tteae  uneducated 
Irish  immigrants  entered  our  American 
univentties  and,  in  tame,  gained  entry 
into  our  prof-easrioois  and  ootporate  saHeB 
at  our  maltibillian  corporatianx. 

Predictably,  the  maik  of  the  rich  Irish 
culture  was  indelibly  imprinted  on 
American  arts  and  lettefs.  A  stroll 
through  the  shelves  of  plays,  novels  or 
poetry  in  any  of  our  libraries  reveals  a 
disproportionately  high  number  of  sur- 
names only  a  few  years  remoTcd  from 
the  soil  of  Cork.  Oahray.  Kffiamey, 
Down,  and  the  other  Iri^  counties. 

The  Irish  legacy  to  American  arts 
and  politics  is  as  broad  as  it  is  deep. 

The  Iiiah  have  traditionally  gravi- 
tated to  "people"  careers— 'fields  that 
bring  them  in  contact  with  others  where 
tlieir  charming  ways  and  magnetic  per- 
.''onalitiefi  can  win  over  the  most  skeptical 
antagonists. 

At  one  time  or  another,  we  have  all 
been  pleasantly  jolted  by  those  legendai'y 
flashes  of  Irish  wit  and  captivated  by 
the  warmth  of  these  heirs  to  tJie  EmeraW 
Isle. 

During  the  rebellion  of  191€,  the  Irish 
leaders  were  fond  of  reminding  their 
peoiHe  that  "England's  dtfliodties  are 
Ireland's  opportimities."  Tt  can  truly  be 
said  that  Ireland's  preindependence  dif- 
ficulties, those  proMems  that  pushed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen  to  our  land,  Ti-ere  indeed 
"America's  opportimities." 

Our  country  is  richer  and  stronger  for 
the  Irisli  pec^e  'who  settled  here.  "Hie 
contributions  of  these  peogde  and  their 
descendants  have  beoi,  and  continue  to 
be  impressive.  T5iis  Government  and  our 
people  owe  them  much. 


A  WELCOME  TO  THE  PRIME 
MINISTER  OP  IRELAND 


HON.  JOiiN  J.  RHODES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ■EPRBBKKTAITVTiS 

WfKinesday,  March  17,  lf7€ 

Mi .  BHODES.  Mr.  £l|peaker,  I  wouki 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wek^ome 
the  PrinM  Minister  of  Ireland.  Liaai 
Cosgrave,  who  has  taken  over  the  reins 
of  a  troubled  country.  We  ai'e  pleased 
that  he  has  chosen  this  traditional  Iiish 
holiday  to  visit  the  UH.  Congi«ss.  He  has 
been  in  Irish  pohtics  for  32  yean,  having 
been  elected  to  Parlianeni  at  tbe  ice  of 
28.  He  has  liad  a  distiiwnished  and 
ootorful  career  capped  by  his  election  to 
head  tlie  Irish  Republic. 

This  observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
creates  a  situation  whei«  the  dls^n- 
guislied  maiorits'  leader  and  myself  can 
be  in  agreement  n,  is  a  great  day  for  the 
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Irish,  and  for  his  home  town  of  Bostoo, 
where  in  1779  the  Irish  volunteera  first 
paraded,  and  then  proceeded  to  Join 
George  Washington's  Army  and  become 
part  of  the  fight  for  a  free  America.  Our 
national  culture  has  been  Influenced 
greatly  by  the  millions  of  Irish  who  came 
to  these  shores  and  helped  build  our 
Nation.  The  Society  of  the  Friendly  Bodb 
of  St.  Patrick  has  nourUhed  the  Irish 
observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  since 
1771  when  &ey  were  organized  In 
Philadelphia. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  have  Erin's 
leader  here  on  this  atus)lcious  de^,  when 
all  Americans  are  a  little  bit  Irish. 


ONE  MAN'S  BATTLE  AGAINST 
OSHA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  cmwaaxuL 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPItBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  197S 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  has  been  in  optfatk>n  nearly  8 
years  —  it  became  effective  April  28, 
1971 — and  the  flood  of  complaints  and 
horror  stories  increases  dally  from 
those  employers  trying  to  comply  with 
the  multitude  of  cotrplex  i-egulaitons 
issued  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  Many  of  us  here 
in  the  House  have  participated  in  special 
orders,  supported  amendments,  and  in- 
troduced bills  to  eiliier  control  the  pro- 
liferation of  OSHA  regulations,  to  aid 
employers  in  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations, or  to  repeal  t^e  1970  act  and 
abolish  the  administration  altogether. 
Constituent  support  for  these  efforts  has 
been  high  and  is  growing  every  day. 

OSHA  regulation  has,  in  many  cases, 
imposed  costly  demands  on  employei's 
and  hampered  production  capability  of 
employees.  Harassment  by  iminformed 
and  inexperienced  Inspectors  has  oc- 
curred with  alarming  frequency  while 
the  paperwork  burden  has  become  truly 
mountainous.  It  is  time  this  Congress 
stopped  creating  bureaucracies  and  then 
leaving  them  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
American  taxpayers  who  are  forced  to 
support  these  agencies.  We  must  exer- 
cise the  constitutional  congressional 
oversight  responsibility  to  assure  that 
unreasonable  Grovemment  mandates  do 
not  interfere  with  the  citizen's  right  to 
do  business.  At  a  time  when  regulatory 
reform  is  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lar, we  must  start  to  put  some  punch 
behuid  the  campaign  rhetoric  and  cai-e- 
tully  examine  the  functions  and  roles  of 
our  many  regulatory  agencies.  And  cer- 
tainly. OSHA  is  a  good  starting  point. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January,  1976 
issue  of  "Government  Executive"  en- 
titled, "One  Man's  Battle  Against 
OSHA,"  In  fact,  this  article  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  members,  espe- 
cially those  serving  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which  has  the 
oversight  responsibility  in  this  case. 


sx'naNsiONS  of  remarks 

[The  article  is  reprinted  in  its  entirety  from 
Thib  New  Snglander  "New  Kngland'a  Bu&i- 
nesB  llagudne",  witli  kind  permission  from 
ita  EdltOT,  Bradford  W.  Ketchum,  Dublin, 
N.H.,  03444.] 

Omb  Man's  Battle  Acainst  OSHA 
(By  Raymond  J.  Ijaraon) 
"I  won't  pay  the  damn  thing.  Paj-lng  it 
would  make  me  a  criminal.  I  am  a  business- 
man trying  to  nin  an  honest  business."  How- 
ard Dearborn,  President,  Howard  Dearborn, 
Inc.  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

Basically,  Howard  Dearborn  wants  to  be 
left  alone.  He  does  not  want  t-he  govermnent 
«««"'"e  around  teUing  him  what  to  do  (he 
calls  it  "damn  government  meddling");  he 
does  not  care  at  all  fcM*  the  Ihcreasmg  regii- 
latloD  Uncle  Sam  exerts  over  the  operation 
of  his  precision  machine  shop  in  rural  Frye- 
burg. Maine. 

He  has,  you  might  say,  a  healthy  mistrust 
ot  big  government,  and  he  cannot  resist  tak- 
ing a  potshot  at  it  now  and  then.  For  exam- 
ple, when  Warner  &  Swasey,  Cleveland,  ran 
an  adverttannent  recently,  entitled  "Memo 
to  Wfeahlngton:  You'd  Be  Surprised  What 
MoBt  of  Us  Do  Without — Tou  Ought  to  Try  It 
Sometime,"  he  sent  the  president  of  W&S 
a  letter  which  said: 

"I  sincerely  agree  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  productive  people  In 
the  United  States  and  the  niunber  of  unpro- 
ductive people  in  government  employed  to 
regulate  and  harrajBs  the  productive  few  is  to 
Uie  point  of  alarm.  The  productive  few  are 
paying  ttie  unproductiTe  many  tc  regulate 
and  harass  them.  Yet  the  government  can- 
not seem  to  understand  why  we  have  infla- 
tion." 

With  such  an  attitude,  v,-hen  the  U.S.  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  annoxmced  that  it  was  going  to  visit 
Dearborn's  18,000 -sq.  ft.  plant  last  year,  a 
collision  was  Inevitable. 

The  fact  that  the  colltsiou  took  place  on 
schedule  is  hardly  news  in  itself.  But  its  re- 
percuBBlons  are  stlU  being  felt,  both  by  Dear- 
born and  the  federal  government;  and  before 
everything  is  sifted  out  and  settled,  some 
hard  questions  about  OSHA  c^>eratious  and 
its  regulations  will  have  to  be  answered. 

Dearborn  buUt  the  company  that  beai°s  hu 
name  by  designing  and  buUding  fecial  ma- 
chinery for  precision  boring,  honing  and 
drilling  of  such  difficult  materials  as  beryl- 
lium, zirconium,  titaniiun  and  stainless  steel. 
His  customers,  most  of  them  in  the  nuclear 
leactor  field,  send  parts  to  his  shop  from  all 
over  the  U.S. — sometimes  reluctantly. 

"If  there  were  any  place  else  for  some  of 
them  to  go  other  than  way  up  here,"  he  says, 
"they  would.  But  there  is  no  other  place; 
we're  it." 

Because  of  his  unique  niche  In  metalwork- 
ing.  Dearborn  has  been  free  untU  now  to  turn 
his  attention  to  those  things  that  interest 
him  most,  such  as  the  recent  development  of 
a  new  generation  of  machinery  for  making 
uiilform-walled  tubing. 

But  Robert  McNeally's  visit  to  Dearborn's 
p'ant  June  24,  1974,  changed  all  that.  Mc- 
Neally  is  a  compliance  officer  of  OSHA. 

McNeally  liked  most  of  what  he  saw.  He 
would  later  testify  before  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission  that 
"the  plant  is  in  good  physical  condition.  The 
housekeeping  Is  fine.  There  were  a  few  vio- 
lations noted  of  the  code,  but  I  believe  the 
company  Is  very  safety  conscious  and  is 
doing  its  best  to  comply." 

But  because  of  one  of  those  "'few  viola- 
tions"— "nonserious"  is  how  McNeally  him- 
self characterized  it  in  his  citation — the 
OSHA  compliance  officer  decided  that  Dear- 
born, Inc.  was  liable  for  a  fine  of  $25.  And 
on  July  6,  the  U.S.  Labor  Dept.  sent  Dear- 
bora  a  Notification  of  Proposed  Penalty  in 
which  he  was  Informed  that  Howard  Dear- 
bom,  Inc.  was  liable  for  a  $25  fine  becattse 
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It  had  "faUed  to  replace  welding  electrode 
cable  which  has  damaged  insulation  and 
exposed  bare  condiictors." 

Howard  Dearborn  wouldn't  pay.  Instead, 
he  hired  Attorney  Thomas  D.  Sbaffner,  wbo 
on  Aug.  20,  1974,  filed  a  response  with  the 
Review  Commission.  It  said,  in  part : 

"At  the  outset  It  should  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  reqmndent  U  as  in- 
terested as  OSHA  In  providing  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment  for  Its  employees.  In 
fact,  a  great  deal  of  time,  energy  and  money 
Is  expended  in  this  regard.  A  penalty  Is  only 
useful  as  a  deterrent  to  futiue  conduct  of 
the  type  for  which  the  pmialty  was  levied. 
Since  the  respondent  Is  desirous  of  prevent- 
ing any  reoccurrence  of  the  aUeged  luisafe 
condition.  It  wants  the  penalty  to  be  levied 
against  the  person  who  created  It  and/ or 
permitted  it  to  exist.  Thus  the  penalty  must 
necessarily  be  levied  against  either  the  em- 
ployee(8)  actuaUy  using  the  welder  or  the 
foreman  to  whom  the  welders  report  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  plant. 

"During  the  course  of  disctission  of  the 
aUeged  OSHA  violation  with  the  above  de- 
scribed employees,  however.  It  was  learned 
that  none  of  them  knew  of  the  subject 
OSHA  regulation.  If  they  had  Icnown  of  it. 
steps  would  have  been  taken  to  correct  any 
deviation  therefrom.  TO  penalize  a  person 
for  not  knowing  of  a  regulation  of  the  U.?. 
government,  without  first  advising  such  per- 
son, amount  to  a  violation  of  due  process." 

To  make  It  clear  that  the  violation  itself 
was  not  the  issue,  ShafTner  that  same  day 
notified  T.  R.  Amirault,  area  director  of  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  in  Concord,  N.H..  that 
the  "welding  cable  was  actuaUy  replaced  to 
alleviate  any  and  all  disputes  with  respe  i 
to  the  safety  of  its  repaired  condition." 

On  Oct.  29.  1974.  a  hearing  was  held  in 
Portland,  Me.,  before  David  J.  Knight,  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  for  the  Review  Com- 
mission, and  on  June  26,  1975,  Judge  Knight 
Issued  his  opinion.  Knight  fotmd  that  the 
Dearborn  plant  "is  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, is  safety  conscious,  and  the  compliance 
officpr  believes  it  does  its  best  to  comply  with 
the  regulations."  But  he  went  on  to  order 
that  the  $25  -fine  be  enforced,  saying  that 
Dearborn,  Inc.,  "was  under  obligation  to  ad- 
vise lt«  employees  of  the  safe  operations  of 
the  arc  welding  machinery"  but  failed  to 
do  so. 

Dearborn  still  won't  pay.  "The  first  lin:e 
I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  OSHA  was 
the  time  the  Inspector  came  here,"  he  says. 
"We  never  saw  any  book  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  anjrthlng  else.  We  got  fined  for 
not  knowing,  even  though  they  never  told 
us  In  the  first  place.  There  are  so  many 
people  passing  laws  these  days  you  couidn'. 
read  them  all  in  one  lifetime. 

"W  got  the  impression  that  the  fine  migl-.t 
have  been  partly  to  help  pay  for  sending 
the  Inspector  here.  So  we  offered  to  pay  an 
inspection  fee:  we  offered  to  pay  OSHA  SlO't 
to  come  up  here  and  inspect  tiie  place  a-ii 
find  everything  that's  wrong.  But  as  for  tbi^ 
fine.  I  won't  pay  the  damn  thing.  Paying  it 
wotild  make  me  a  criminal  and  I'm  no  crii»-'i- 
nal.  I'm  a  businessm.an  tryipj^  to  nin  n-i 
honest  business." 

Because  he  felt  so  strongly  about  It,  Pe  -r- 
born  instructed  Shaffner  to  Me  nu  Rp{>e<l 
even  though  it  already  had  cost  hi!>i  iror-» 
than  $3,000  In  legal  fees. 

Notes  Shaffner,  "We  went  to  <;ot-rt  «e 
lost  and  we've  appealed.  Don't  get  me  wrmg 
I  don't  really  think  we're  going  to  win.  Bnl 
even  after  we've  e^austed  all  of  our  ave- 
nues of  app)eai.  the  government  still  has  to 
collect  the  $25.  And  that  isn't  going  to  lie 
easy." 

Shaffner  says  the  government  will  have 
to  put  a  lien  on  Dearborn's  plant  here  and 
even  seU  it  If  it  is  serlotis  about  coUectin^ 
the  fine.  "It  isn't  the  money,"  he  says,  "it's 
the  principle." 
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wm  It  really  come  to  that? 

■•I  wont  pay  it,"  Insists  Dearborn  'Some- 
one has  to  change  the  system,  and  I  guess 
that  means  us." 


THE   DEFENSE   BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  I^'DIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude m.y  Washington  Report,  entitled 
"The  Defense  Budget": 

The  DmrKsK  Buc  kt 
A     thorough     evaUi*tion     of    f,iir     der^iise 
needs  by  '.he  United  States  Cni^rc ,^  is  uc-es- 
aary. 

Last  year  the  President  requestecl  an  ap- 
propriation of  ?106  falUiou  fur  deien.'-e  siv.-nct- 
i;ig.  a  15  r  Increase  over  the  previous  vear 
A/ter  An  extenehe  reMew  the  Congress  in- 
duced the  request  by  $7'^  bUUori.  bui  :'  ojiiv 
uuiimea  expendltiu-es  in  certain  nategones 
aiKt  It  dtd  not  stop  programs.  The  C.'on^re.s: 
often  uses  this  approach  Ui  mur.arv  expendi- 
tures, shaving  a  UtUe  bit  here  and  there 
stretching  out  protirams  -whi.h  meaa.s  that, 
they  wiU  cost  more  Ui  the  long  run  and  cut- 
ting funds  for  operatloia  and  maintenance 
This  year  the  Preildent  is  asklnf?  for  dclene 
expendltiues  of  »112.7  billion 

The  Presidents  view  is  tha'  evcrj  dollar 
he  requests  lo  necessary  and  'hat  anyihlnf 
less  will  endanger  the  kccutIIv  of  he  nation 
He  poiiiU  out  thai  the  Soviet  miUt  irv  pawer 
Is  growUig  steadDy.  iThe  Cemral  Inteiligence 
Agency  has  now  come  to  the  conclu-ion  ^ha' 
it  has  been  underestimating  perhaps  bv  ntoir 
than  50  r  the  .share  of  Soviet  ecouo.nlc  re- 
sources being  devoted  to  defense  )  The  Presi- 
dent also  anjues  U3*t  the  burden  of  defeni,e 
has  declined  from  more  than  9  ,  of  national 
output  lu  I9«i8  to  approLxUnaieiv  C  ,.  today 
Furthermore,  he  believe*  that  the  Uniied 
States  must  r.ow  i^eu'i;  to  rebuild  and  mod- 
ernize itei  power 

Others  cii.sagrce  uich  this  view.  They  argue 
tliat  expenditures  for  defence  during  a  tlrae 
of  peace  sliould  not  be  more  than  In  a  time 
of  war,  that  the  world  Is  safer  tjodav  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  and  that  e.\pen<iK  lu^ ^ 
for  pre«i8ii>g  social  problems  must  be  made 
They  also  stre«*j  the  problem  of  ooht  over- 
runs on  new  weapon.s  and  wasteful  mUiiary 
expenditures,  aixl  Uiey  contend  that  tl.e 
preseiit  Armed  Forces,  though  smaller  in 
size,  more  mooUe.  pack  greater  iirepower  and 
have  greater  flexiblUry  than  t;ie  forces  of  a 
decade  ago. 

In  evalviatiug  our  defen.se  IK^ed^;,  the  Con- 
gress kJiows  that  tiie  world  is  siiil  full  of 
dant;ers  and  that  ilwre  are  nations  whi.h  do 
not  v.ioh  us  well  I;,  also  knows  that  com- 
paring -Soviet  and  American  military  poten- 
tial is  a  somb-fr  exercise.  Soviet  miltcarv 
budgets  have  bfe-i  nmiij  bv  a  .  to  5  ,  a 
ve.ir  since  ItKSi,  while  United  KUleo  milltarv 
oudgets  have  dropped,  or  leveled  oH,  smce 
1968.  Accorduig  to  some  inioruied  esumatc* 
t'le  Sovie'  .  no'v  ntit-^pe.Kl  Uie  United  S-att  - 
by  about  MO  billion  a  \ei'\-  on  defence.  Ihev 
ha-e  100  more  men  under  arms  -4  luUlioii 
lomr-ared  to  2  million  for  the  Uui't>d  State,, , . 
four  times  as  many  lanit,-;.  three  time,  as 
inai.y  .svibuaaruies,  six  times  the  aitillerv  tuni 
a  <itrouger  air  defense.  Tl>e»-  are  biukliiiii  to- 
'..a-d  ecn-allty  in  strategic  forces  and  tlicir 
Navy,  wuicb  is  eipaiiduig  at  an  iuipresBlve 
ra^e.  is  tlie  largeftt  in  the  woi-ld  although  it 
iS  not  as  versatile  as  the  U  3.  flee*..  In  air 
power  and  U>a  sophistication  of  its  nuclear 
arsenal  -he  United  States  ha.-s  a  lead. 

Otlier  factors  have  to  be  oiiiit'eretl  iv   tlie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress,  too.  Not  all  Increases  to  Stn-iet 
spendbig  threaten  the  United  States.  Much 
Soviet  military  spending  is  dtrectetl  toward 
the  mtemal  security  oT  the  comnranlst 
world  and  the  threat  the  Soviets  perceive 
from  China.  The  Ooagreaa  sfaouM  not  deter- 
mine tlie  level  of  mtutary  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  gro«p6  natioiiai  product,  but 
lather  by  the  threat  our  country  faces  aud 
by  the  sueps  we  must  take  lo  defend  agauibt 
ihe  threat. 

For  some  tune  I  liave  leli  that  the  Con^-rewfi 
hp^  avoided  he  Lough  choices  presented  by 
the  millUry  budget.  The  Congress  Ims  riot 
lea'ij  l>een  helping  to  hhape  defense  poeture. 
bir  simply  reacting  (o  me  lYesldei  tb  pro- 
posals and  redu'-mg  the  re-^urces  which  he 
iias  requc-,ied  in  i<  spouse  to  the  nhariJly  ris- 
ing (xsts  ormiliiaiA  n:iuipo«tr  KopiiistK-.a'ed 
.weapon  and  the  iii.ti;  luno  o;  -^iippcrt  to 
CO .-n  bat  forces 

Ir  eval.iatiivi  imlitai->  OKpendltuit  s.  the 
'  o.igrfiis  i.e-ds  to  heRui  b.  txamiuinri  our 
military  comm  tmen;«  f.ie  si/#  .tnd  natui* 
of  our  milltarv  fcirce  depend,  not  ooiy  oa 
their  ability  to  defend  the  nation,  but  also 
on  American  foreijni  policy  obtectrve*;.  I'oday 
the  I'i.itcd  States  h*;,  o  utua:  deietise  treaties 
V nil  online  41  iiatio..s  and  .nfoi-ma}  commlt- 
n>eut«  to  many  more  We  ciuinat  be  the 
worlds  policeman  and  rr-maiii  committed  to 
(Iptend  ■»  jtually  tv  o-ihirds  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  has  vital  interests  in  Europe. 
the  Middle  East  and  Japan,  le.ss  mportant  in- 
teresis  elsewhere  and  our  n..liiarv  forces 
■should  -cflect  ih.se  Interest-s  This  means 
TiiM  the  Congrp.-s  shfvjld  begtn  to  consider 
ipdiiruii;  our  forces  in  A.slu  iv,-e  now  liave 
1  'i.iHio  troops  there ), 

'liiC  Congress  must  also  Insist  that  arms 
'■o''.troI  efforts  be  pu--iue<l  vU'ori>UKlv  Be- 
fBit.se  the  cost  of  v.-eapoi  s  and  tlie  risk?,  they 
ceate  are  becoming  ui!svj-,tjiin«ble,  the  su- 
perpowers nv.ist  soiuedar  nonsider.  not  Just 
urn's  limitation,  but  arms  tfductio  i 

The  Congress  inn -t  aUn  insKt  nn  a  lean 
nillitarv  establi.shmetit  The  whole  area  of 
clefens-"  ntanpower.  mih'arv  and  civilian 
needs  o  be  re  .  lewet^  \.n  ciimiiuiTe  ii n tieoessary 
or  niarKlnally  i.s»f\il  job*.  .For  exatnpie.  the 
•itucivn  to  teacher  ratio  m  milliary  training 
"Hir-.es  is  2  to  I.  md  we  have  a  top  heavy 
rnllKBrv  todav  w«>h  more  thrfle  and  four 
s^R'  Acimlrais  arKi  more  Navy  raptaliis  and 
f^'oionels  than  at  the  he^*(fht  of  WW  11  1 

Pinallv.  In  eflectively  evahmtlng  the  de- 
iot.se  budget  the  Congress  should  asstire  the 
existence  of  a  strategic  balance  with  the 
Soviet  Urioti  wi-h  secure  retnliatory  capabil- 
ities, but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
match  Soviet  forces  In  every  aspec  of 
"^trate^;    power 
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ESTATE    TAX.ATION    AND    PRESER- 
VATION   OP    FARMLAND 

HON.  GOOrLOE  C.  EYRON 

or   zj'  ^<^\■L.\^KD 
IN  TTlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-^FN  !  ATIVFS 

Weduffsdav.  March  27.  1976 

-Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speflk,?r,  now  that 
heaiiiigti  are  being  held  on  estate  taxa- 
tion legislation  before  Uie  House  Ways 
and  Mean.s  Committee.  I  vvoukl  like  to 
urge  the  co.nimittee  ajid  my  colieaguee  in 
the  House  to  give  favorabie  con.sidei-a- 
tion  to  H  R.  g«32.  the  agricultural  land 
estate  taxation  bill  I  rntnxKiced  earlier 
this  year  with  55  cosponsors. 

The  trends  in  land  use  in  the  State  of 
Marj'land  provide  a  vahiable  lesson  in 
the  need  for  thLs  tj'pe  of  legislation.  In 
1945  67  percent  of  the  StiUe's  land  area 


was  in  farms.  By  19W  this  farm  acreage 
fax*  decreased  to  2.8  million  acres  or  44 
percent  of  the  toUd  land  area.  TWs  is 
«n  alarming  tendency,  and  one  of  the 
niaJoT  canses  of  conversion  of  farmland 
has  been  the  archaic  F>ederal  estate  tax 
tews. 

H.R.  S882  wordd  provide  for  evaluation 
of  farmland  at  its  present  use  for  estate 
tax  pmposes  If  the  farm  family  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  continue  farming. 
Tills  would  considerably  rednce  Federal 
e.state  taxes  on  most  fanns  since  the  de- 
\'elop5Tient  or  highest  use  evaluation  is 
almost  alwpys  higher  than  the  present 
u^o  evshintion. 

Land  and  ctir  family  farms  arc  our 
nio.<t  precious  rescurce.  Family  furin.s 
Hill  jMedauunabe  ui  tiiifi  oouniuy.  For 
instance,  in  Marylaud.  87  percent  of  the 
icmniorcial  farms  in  1969  were  operated 
ar;  iiidi\i£luals  oy  family  or*;auiaatJons. 
Tins  Congress  has  a  unique  •opportanity 
to  provide  the  means  for  continuing  the 
!radi<Jon  of  passing  on  family  farms 
tiom  ;;eiieration  to  geneiation.  Enact- 
ni.-nt  of  HR.  3382  would  establish  be- 
.vorid  doubt  the  intei'est  of  the  Congres"; 
in  maintaining  the  prodtictJvity  of  our 
farms  and  in  preserring  f»rmkind,s  foi- 
future  generationf;.  This  is  a  great  re- 
spon.sibility  which  I  feel  sure  the  Con- 
cresn  will  not  ignore. 
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EUREA'JCRATB  HAVE  BECOME  OUR 
RULERS 


HON.  STEVEff  D.  SYMMS 

ot   litauo 
J  \    IIU:  HOUSE  OF  REPRfciiENT  A  1 1 VES 

Wfdneftday.  March  17.  197€ 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker-,  despite  tlie 
\ot3  in  Um  Congress  to  kiH  plans  for 
Federal  land  use  planning,  this  insidicus 
practice  continues  in  legislative  cham- 
bers and  in  om-  Federal  agencies. 

An  excellent  editorial  column  came 
aciQis  my  desk  recently  in  which  Mi". 
-Allau  C.  Brownfeld  leveled  excellent 
and  enlightening  criticism  against  aD 
niamier  of  "Federal  plaamers."  I  would 
like  to  place  that  column  as  it  appeared 
in  the  February  9  Analieiin  BulletLu  in 
theRECOKD  at  tliis  point; 

Bi.iu:AucaATii  JIave  Become  Olh  RrLEcs 
(By   Allan  C.  BiJwuXtW  i 

The  function  of  government  acencies  in 
our  Kvstem  of  clieckfi  and  balances  and 
dlviBion  of  autiioiity  Is  to  adnai Ulster  the  law* 
whicli  the  electtd  repreaentauveR  of  the  ptj- 
plc  lu  the  Congress  see  fit  i^  enact. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  government  ad- 
inlnlstraiors — btireaucratf; — to  make  laws  of 
'heir  own  Tliey  n-ere.  after  nil.  not  elec  te.1 
hv  anyone  They  do  not  have  to  return  tD 
Miiei-s  at  stated  latervals  in  electlon.s  to 
receive  approval  or  dlaapprovaJ.  To  live  In  a 
sDciely  in  whicii  laws  are  m«de  by  men  and 
wotaen  who  are  not  subject  to  .»uy  degree  of 
accounlahdllty  Is  to  live  In  a  society  with 
unrepresentative  government.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  sj'Ktem  the  CDnstHutlou  meant 
to  ewtaWlSli. 

At  tl»e  preseiit  time  liiere  are  many  ex- 
aznplea  of  rule-'inaltiug  bj  non-elected  gov- 
ermnent  cfflclals.  The  CKUgrese.  for  exaraple. 
never  pas.sed  a  law  calling  for  "AS&rmative 
Action"   programs   in   hiring  ttuHviauftls   for 


college  faculty  poeltloiu — "afflnnatlve  ac- 
tion" being,  after  all.  simply  a  eupbemism 
for  racial  and  sexual  quotas.  The  Congress, 
in  fact,  passed  the  Civil  RlfibtB  Act  of  IMM 
whlc*)  speciaeally  bare  any  form  of  racial 
or  sexual  discrimination — ^wliether  oa  behalf 
of  a  particular  group  or  to  Its  detriment. 
Bureaucrats  at  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  have,  however,  "in- 
tci^eted"  this  law  to  mean  Its  opposite.  They 
have,  In  effect,  passed  a  new  law — although 
they  have  no  legal  authority  to  do  so.  This, 
unfortunately,  Is  only  one  example  of  the 
manner  In  which  a  system  of  limited  gov- 
ernment Is  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  system 
of  virtually  unlimited  government. 

Bureaucrats  are  doing  more  tliau  simply 
makmg  ttielr  own  laws.  They  are,  in  addi- 
tion. In  the  business  ol  using  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  lobby  for  laws  which  they  feel 
unable  to  Impose  upon  us  by  flat.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  activity  Is  the  role  being  played 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
pushing  as  hard  as  it  can  for  Land  Use  laws — 
something  the  Congress  has,  thus  far,  re- 
fu.sed  to  enact,  believing  such  an  approach 
to  be  a  viola Udu  of  traditional  private  prop- 
erty rights. 

In  a  study  ahlch  has  Just  been  pubUshed. 
"The  EPA  and  Land  tJse  Controls,"  Journalist 
Solvelg  Bggerr  discusses  this  question  In 
some  detail.  The  study,  published  by  the  VS. 
Industrial  Council  (918  Stahlman  Building, 
NashviUe.  Tennessee,  87301)  is  subtitled:  "A 
Federal  Agency's  Expansion  From  FoUution 
Regulation  to  Policing  Of  Private  Land  Uses." 
Miss  Eggerz  makes  a  powerful  case.  Con- 
sider several  of  her  examples: 

In  1973,  Dr.  Stanley  M.  Greenfield,  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  EPA's  Office  of  Research 
and  Monltonng,  told  an  Amerk^an  Society  of 
Plannmg  Officials  Conference  that,  'Tt  would 
be  a  shame  if  EPA  were  not  given  a  role  to 
play  111  land  use  planning." 

In  its  November,  1974  land  use  policy 
statement,  EPA  emphasized  the  need  to  co- 
ordmate  envtronmental  progntras  and  an- 
nounced EPA's  intention  to  ^Ift  ftom  a 
■pollution  abatment  mind  set  to  a  pollution 
prevention  focus." 

BPA's  AdmhUstrator,  Russell  Tram,  testi- 
fied before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  behalf  of  laud 
use  bills  luuier  consideration.  He  said  that, 
"It  is  a  matter  of  lu-gency  that  we  develop 
more  effective  nationwide  land  use  policlee 
and  regiOatious." 

An  EPA  Task  Force  In  1973  called  for  a 
"new  land  ethic"  whereby  land  Is  viewed  as 
a  resource  rather  than  a  commodity,  and 
concluded  that  EPA  needed  a  land  use  office 
and  that  the  nation  needed  a  land  use  bill. 
The  Task  Force  called  for  "a  dramatic  change 
m  the  attitude  with  which  Americans  view 
the  land.  ...  A  new  interiuetation  of  the 
'taking'  clause  of  the  Constitution  would  be  a 
significant  step  in  realizmg  a  new  land  ethic. 
.  .  .  Citizens  in  this  country  must  adopt  the 
attitude  that  the  laud  . . .  belongs  to  all  man- 
kmd— not  Just  to  those  few  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  little  pieces  for  themselves." 

Miss  Eggerz  dettuis  the  lobbying  activities 
of  the  EPA  In  much  greater  detail.  Anyone 
who  read.s  her  study  will  have  little  doubt 
that  a  government  agency  created  for  one 
purpose — to  administer  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Act  and  the  Noise  Coutrol  Act — 
has  become.  Instead,  a  major  lobbying  force 
In  behalf  of  a  "new  property  ethic,"  which, 
again,  la  simply  a  euphemism  for  a  virtual 
end  to  private  property  rights. 

Bureaucrats  speak  their  owu  eupUemisUc 
language — calliiig  racial  quotas  "affirmative 
action  "  and  referring  to  the  elimination  of 
private  property  rights  as  'a  new  land 
ethic'— hoping,  as  a  result,  to  close  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  what  they  aie  doing.  Too 
they  are  successful.  Miss  Eggerz  concludes 
that,  "This  is  bureaucratlse  for  EPA's  inten- 
tion to  Involve  itself  more  intenshely  in 
CXXII — -442— Part  6 
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restricting  private  activities  In  the  mterest 
of  the  'puUlc  good'  .  .  .  EPA  has  beoonM 
deeply  mvolved  In  regulattng  land  use  and 
In  piomoting  land  use  Iwgislatton  as  an  tun- 
breUa  act  to  solve  the  chaos  created  already 
by  exlstmg  environmental  legislation." 

The  fact  that  private  property  rights  are 
essential  to  a  free  society  is  something  which 
has  been  taught  to  us  by  history.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers,  in  1776,  were  most  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  violation  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  pnqierty  rights  of  the  colonies.  As 
Justice  Brandeis  has  said,  freedom  is  never 
taken  away  except  for  a  "good"  reason.  EPA 
may  have  many  "good"  reasons  but  the  re- 
sult would,  nevertheless,  be  a  contraction  of 
freedom.  Beyond  this,  a  government  official 
should  carry  out  laws  already  passed — not 
make  himself  a  lobbyist  for  new  legislation 
he  deems  worthwlille.  Any  official  who  abuses 
his  position  in  this  manner  shoiUd  be  re- 
moved. All  of  us  would  be  better  off  as  a 
result. 
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At  the  moment,  then,  coal  eannot  be  used 
as  a  aaaJOE  sourae  oif  enamy.  But  there  are 
two  new  ideas  tiali^  rosearabed  to  find  bet- 
ter wvB  of  using  eoal.  Hmm  are  gasification 
and  Uqirtflcatton.  These  igouBSBM  would,  for 
the  most  part,  do  the  same  thing— tttey  turn 
the  coal  mto  a  usable  gM. 

Oil:  Another  one  of  ttac  fossil  fuels  Is  oil. 
We  have  somewhere  between  100  billion  and 
175  biUion  barreU  in  the  United  States  which 
can  be  pumped.  This  asaount  would  last 
somewiiere  between  ao  and  SO  yews. 

We  use  oil  for  heating,  runnii^  our  cars 
and  trucks,  matting  plastics  and  for  motor 
oil. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AFFECTS 
EVERYONE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
energy  crisis  affects  evei-y  American  In 
differing  degrees.  Each  one  of  us  has  had 
to  readjust  our  life  style  to  learn  to  live 
with  limited  supplies  of  energy.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  the  crisis  has 
spaiked  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  trying 
to  find  solutions  to  our  energy  shortages. 
One  such  Individual  is  Jonathon  Pelto 
of  the  Mansfield  Middle  school  who  has 
prepared  an  extensive  study  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  his  ideas  on  ways  to 
help  solve  the  problem.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  portion 
of  Jon's  paper  that  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  interesting: 

There  have  been  many  sources  of  energy 
throtigfaont  the  ages,  from  wood  to  nuclear 
energy.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
going  mto  an  energy  crisis  era. 

At  the  present  time  we  use  two  different 
Unds  of  energy:  natural  energy  and  manu- 
factured energy.  The  natural  energy  can  be 
broken  mto  two  kinds:  fossil  fuels,  which 
are  oil,  gas  and  coal,  and  non-fossil  fuels 
such  as  solar  energy,  wind  and  geothermal 
energy.  The  main  type  of  manufs^ctured 
energy  is  nuclear  energy.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  energies  we  use, 
and  some  of  their  problems. 

Cool;  Coal  is  a  fossil  ftiel  and  is  our  most 
plentiful  fossil  fuel.  We  have  somewhere  be- 
tween 86  billion  and  2  trillion  tons  left  In 
the  U.S.  which  means  that  we  h.'^ve  between 
500  and  700  years  of  coal  left. 

Eighteen  percent  of  our  total  energv  con- 
sumption Is  coal.  Two-thirds  of  this  is  used 
by  the  electric  companies,  and  the  rest  is 
used  by  industry.  The  major  reason  we  don't 
use  much  coal  is  because  coal  has  a  major 
pollution  problem.  The  main  source  of  coal 
pollution  comes  m  the  mlnmg  and  burning 
of  the  coal.  Getting  coal  out  of  the  ground  is 
done  by  either  deep  mining  or  strip  mining. 
Deep  nUnlng  is  unsafe,  unhealthy,  and  It 
also  causes  acid  drain-off  and  unstable  v.aste 
piles.  Strip  mining  is  cheaper  than  deep 
mming,  but  causes  greater  environmental 
damage  and  acid  drainage  which  pollutes 
the  water.  It  alEO  \vTecks  the  land  and  causes 
many  other  environmental  i»t>bleras.  Tlie 
other  way  coal  pollutes  Is  that  it  gives  off 
many  pollutants  when  it  is  burned. 


How  oil  gets  to  its  plMce:  When  the  oil 
is  drUled  and  pumped  out  of  the  ground,  it 
is  called  crude  oa.  This  oil  goes  to  a  distilla- 
tion plant,  wmch  heats,  vaporlaes  and  sep- 
arates the  oil.  Some  of  the  oil  is  changed  mto 
pas,  and  this  is  used  as  cookmg  gas.  Other 
amounts  of  gas  go  to  a  polymerisation  plant, 
which  converts  the  gas  mto  giant  molecule 
compound!;.  Other  ga.ses  are  made  from  these 
molecules,  then  these  gases  go  to  blending 
tanks.  Still  other  amotmta  of  tlie  crude  oil, 
after  going  to  the  distniation  plants.  Is  called 
unrefined  gasottne.  This  also  goes  to  blend- 
ing tanks.  Still  another  part  of  the  erode 
oil  is  called  naphtha.  It  goes  to  a  catalytic 
reformer,  which  makes  the  naphtha  into 
reformed  gasoline.  This  goes  to  blending 
tanks  too.  Other  parts  of  the  crude  oil  go 
mto  heavy  gas  oils.  Some  of  this  heavy 
gas  ol!  goes  to  a  cattilytic  cracker,  and  it 
Is  made  into  a  catalytic  gasoline,  and  this 
too  goes  to  blending  tanks.  Then  all  the  oils 
that  went  to  blending  tanks  are  mixed,  and 
this  produces  fuel  for  Jets,  diesel  fuel  for 
trucks,  fm-nace  oil  and  car  gasoMne.  And  the 
rest  of  the  crude  oil  Is  turned  into  lubricating 
oils. 

Natural  Gas:  The  other  major  fossil  ftiel 
is  natural  gas.  This  Is  a  fairly  new  energy 
source,  but  we  are  already  running  low.  We 
have  somewhere  between  1,053,000,000.000,000 
and  958,000,000.000,000  cubic  feet  m  the  US. 
wiiich  wDl  last  from  40  to  50  years. 

Natural  gas  is  another  energy  source  that 
has  to  be  drUled.  It  is  tJsed  mostly  for  heat- 
ing and  cooking. 

Coal,  oil  and  natiu«i  gas,  three  fossU  f  jels 
are  our  major  energy  sources.  Two  of  them 
are  gomg  to  run  out  m  around  50  years,  and 
one  (coal)  gives  off  too  much  pollution  to 
make  it  a  major  energy  source. 

The  foUowmg  are  natviraJ,  non-fossil  fuel 
energy  sources  being  looked  into  now. 

Solar  energy:  Solar  energy  (energy  from 
the  sun)  appears  to  be  a  very  clean  source, 
but  current  use  is  very  small.  Only  about 
30  houses  (test  stations)  m  the  U.S.  run  on 
solar  energy.  Solar  water  heaters  are  being 
used  m  some  places  around  the  world.  There 
are  about  12  million  solar  water  heaters  be- 
ing used  m  homes  in  Japan,  South  America, 
and  Australia.  This  source  of  energy  would 
be  a  very  good  source  because  the  earth 
receives  over  200  times  as  much  energy 
m  one  day  as  is  needed  in  the  US.  tor  a 
whole  year.  This  means  that.  If  we  got  nil 
the  energy  comtag  to  the  earth  for  every  dav 
for  a  year,  In  that  one  year  alone  we  would 
get  enotigh  energy  to  feed  all  the  needs  In 
the  U.S.  for  73,000  years.  This  figure  would 
not  only  heat  all  the  houses  birt  all  the 
factories,  too. 

The  only  problem  with  solar  energy  Is  how 
to  store  It  for  cloudy  days  and  use  it  at 
mght.  Research  is  now  going  on  to  find  an 
answer  for  this  problem.  Besearchers  have 
come  up  with  an  idea:  massive  lead  acid  stor- 
age batteries  that  could  store  one  million 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  or  a  four-day 
winter  supply  for  10.000  homes.  The  other 
problem  with  solar  energy  is  that  all  of  the 
southwest  U.S.  would  have  to  be  solar  col- 
lectors to  be  able  to  collect  enotigh  of  the 
sun's  energy. 

TTtmf  energy:  Another  one  of  the  nnturttl. 
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non-fo8slI  fuels  being  looked  lute  Id  wind 
energy.  A  oommlttee,  Jointly  appointed  by 
the  National  Science  Foiindatlon  and  tbe 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spvace  Adminis- 
tration (NASA)  has  suggested  that  by  the 
year  2000,  a  development  program  could  re- 
sult in  an  annual  yield  per  year  of  1.6  tril- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  the 
amount  of  electricity  consumed  in  the  U.S. 
in  1970.  Wind  power  has  been  used  for  many 
renturlee,  but  there  has  always  been  one 
major  problem.  How  do  you  store  the  wind.-' 
This  problem  has  finally  been  .solved.  In  a 
wind-powered  home,  producing  a  direct  cur- 
rent (DC)  power  can  be  stored  by  charging 
lead-acid  batteries.  In  a  large  system  tlie 
energy  can  be  stored  mechanically  or  hy- 
draullcally  by  pumping  water  or  air  into  a 
tank  or  reservoir,  then  releasing  it  later  to 
drive  an  engine  that  operates  r  u  i<u  ele'-Tic 
generator. 

Another  storage  device  is  a  ilmliee!.  winch 
is  similar  to  a  spinning  top.  The  tiy  wheel 
can  be  spun  by  energy  from  the  wind-gen- 
erated electrical  power.  The  storage  is  in 
kinetic  energy  (motion).  A  fly  wheel  is 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  battery 
storage  which  only  stores  a-10  watt  hoiir.s 
of  electricity  for  each  pound  of  materinl.  A 
fly  wheel  can  store  more  than  20  watt  hour.-, 
per  second.  This  Is  enough  electrical  power 
for  a  week  of  windless  days. 

Geothervial  energy:  Another  one  i.f  thr 
natural,  non-fossil  fuels  is  gcotherui.i:  en- 
ergy. This  is  a  low-polluting  source  of  eu- 
ergy.  The  major  problems  Involve  hydrogen 
.sulfide  emissions  and  saline  disth.-vrged.  Oeo- 
thermal  energy  is  now  being  used  in  Cali- 
lomla.  There  it  is  iised  to  piodiice  about 
400  megawatts  or  about  o.l  percent  of  our 
present  electric  power  capacity.  .Mthoiiyli 
the  flow  of  heat  from  the  middle  of  the 
earth  is  only  one-thousandth  as  mucli  as 
we  get  from  the  sun,  the  heat  accumulated 
over  the  past  ages  is  so  large  that  it  can  be 
considered  limitless.  The  way  geothermal 
energy  is  trapped  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  steam-dominated,  hot  water-rUini- 
iiated    and  dry  hot  rock  resource^ 

Part  II.  Manufactubed  Enercv 
The  other  kind  of  energy  v.e  use  is  m;«!;- 
iifactured  energy,  and  the  main  thing  tha 
falls  under  this  category  is  nuclear  energy. 
Nuclear  energy:  This  Is  the  most  contro- 
versial source  of  energy  around,  mostly  be- 
(  ause  nuclear  energy  is  feared  in  most  minds 
becaise  it  came  in  with  a  bang  (to  say  the 
iea.'-t  I . 

In  1940  work  began  on  making  an  atomic 
bc>mb.  A  team  of  scientists  led  by  Dr.  Oleim 
T.  Seaborg,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  started  the 
work.  In  a  couple  of  years  they  iound  that 
Plutonium  and  U-235  and  other  elements 
cauld  be  brought  together  to  form  a  bomb. 
By  the  summer  of  1945  all  the  de.-.ign  and 
industrial  problems  had  been  solved.  Then 
jii  July  16.  1945,  our  first  nuclear  weapon 
was  exploded  in  a  test  in  ihe  desert  near 
.'Man\.i<;ordo  in  New  Mexico.  Three  weeks 
later  on  August  6,  1945.  another  bomb  was 
dropped  ou  Hirosliima.  and  then  on  Augii>t 
^.  1945.  another  bomb  wa.s  dropped  ou  Nae:i- 
oakl.  and  this  started  our  nuclear  age. 

Problem.t:  Nuclear  energy  has  muny  prob- 
'em.s  The  major  dangers  from  nuclear  en- 
erg\-  are  radiation  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion. Not  only  is  radiation  connected  with 
cancer,  but  it  also  changes  chromo.somer.,  so 
that  our  offspring  will  have  mutations  that 
can  be  very  dangerous.  Tliere  are  :«l>o  very 
large  environmental  problems,  e-:peci<»lly 
thermal  pollution  from  the  nuclear  plant" 
dumping  waste  into  the  water.  These  bombs 
are  unbelievably  powerful.  Mos^  normal  flres 
only  get  a  few  thousand  degrees,  but  atomic 
bombs  create  temperatures  of  millions  of 
degree  temperatures,  hot  enough  to  vaporize 
not  only  the  firemen,  but  also  e". ery  piece  of 
fire-flghting  equipment 
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The  three  major  things  that  mvi-.t  be  done 
to  Bolve  the  energy  crisis  are:  (D  We  mu.st 
change  from  fosBll  fuels  to  solar,  geothermal 
and  wind  power;  (2)  We  must  find  ways  to 
bum  coal  without  polluting  so  much,  and 
we  must  find  a  way  to  ro«ke  nuclear  power 
leas  dangerous  and  polluting;  (3)  The  third 
thing  we  must  do  to  solve  the  energy  crisis 
is  conserve  the  fuels  we  have  now.  We  must 
have  better  mass  transit  and  manv  other 
things  to  make  the  energy  last. 

One  Idea  to  save  energy  started  in  Coii- 
^res.s  as  a  bill  authoriylng  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  public 
land.-;  of  the  V  H  nntional  petroleum  reserves, 
the  development  of  whUh  needs  to  l.>e  re?u- 
lared  in  a  manner  coi-..  latent  with  the  nptir.n 
and   for  other  purposes. 

rhl»  would  mean  that  .ifiDOdO  bnrrel.s  of 
riil  per  day  of  proaiH-Hon  at  the  Elk  Hiils 
.VR\ai  Heserve  would  be  us«d  ii.r  evrry-da'- 
s^-.'.sohiie  in.stead  o!  naval  reserves.  TT-i  is 
Aould  reduce  O'.ir  bal«n<e  of  payments  to 
f'ther  couniri?.';  lor  impiirtptl  crude  oil  by 
about  I  .i  billtim  dc^lars  and  save  the 
f;oven.ment  about  10  billion  dollars  per  year. 
Another  ver^  good  way  to  conserve  energy 
is  to  use  and  iiMlie  more  ina-s-s  tran.sporta- 
I'.on.  People  should  n.se  more  ma.ss  trans- 
portation to  get  around,  and  more  funds 
should  go  intti  building  beiui  transporta- 
tion .systems  in  big  cities. 

We    should    also    have    tougher    building 
-'.inddrds  to  make  housth  have  Ijetttr  insula- 
ion   an'l   lighting   desi|.;M.   '1  aere   \vrt.s   a   bill 
on  this  matter,  but  it  did  not  pass. 

We  sliould  also  have  more  carpooUny  which 
saves  a  lot  of  gas.  .^nother  way  to  save  energy 
IS  to  make  a  law  that  autri  manufacturers 
have  to  make  their  cars  get  better  mileage. 
There  are  also  many  bills  in  Congre.ss  to 
help  .solve  the  energy  crisis  like  automobile 
weight  tax,  carpool  deducti.ui.s.  fuel  economy 
tax.  insulation  deduction,  more  recycling,  a 
resources  and  recycling  expan.slou  act.  mas^ 
transpt>rtatiou.  a  .solid  wa.ste  mana>;ement 
act.  a  homeowners  eneigv  conservation  loan 
act,  an  energy  adjustn-eni  act.  an  energy 
effltlency  labeling  act,  a  national  energy- 
emergency  policy  and  conservation  act,  and 
manv  other;. 

There  Pre  many  things  that  you  can  do  to 
constr'.e  energy: 

For  lighting:  il)  Turn  off  lights  when 
not  u-ing  thein:  (2)  Reduce  lights  m  areas 
'here  no  large  light  work  is  done:  lai  use 
.smaUer  bulbs:  (b)  u.se  a  dinuiier  s.utch;  (3i 
Doat  u.e  gas  yard  lit;ht*,:  (4)  Keep  lamps 
clean:  loi  Don't  use  the  metflcieiit  long-liie 
type  bulbs;  (0)  Minimize  display  and  ad- 
vertising lights  and  shut  down  these  light-s 
.»f'.er  midnight 

For  Heating:  (li  Turn  dovvii  thernir.slaLs 
■  o  68  F:  (2)  Insulule  wall-  to  iL^'  or  more; 
i.T)  Cut  down  on  air  conuui&nUig:  (4i  Shut 
ofl  furnace  pilots  in  summer;  (5)  Weather- 
strip all  homes. 

For  Water  heruini;.  (1)  Wash  dishes  by 
!'.>.nd:  (2)  Minimise  use  of  hot  wc.ter  for 
waslihu,'  clothes:  try  to  vi.t^h  with  cold 
water;  (:3)  Put  Uisulatlon  around  hot  water 
lines;  (4)  Set  water  heater  ul  110  F.; 
(5)    ...  Install  solar  hot   ivater  heaters  . 

For  Transportation:  Drive  at  ."iS  railed  per 
hc>'ir  or  less 
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A  MEMORIAL  TIIIBUIE  TO 
NORMAN  PAIGE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JACT 

tiF    .MUHir.A.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlvlT  N  1  A  nVES 

Wectnesday.  Murih  n.  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Norman  Paige,  a  valued  friend  of  many 
present  in  this  Hoii^ie  ChambPr.  pti'S'^d 


away  on  Wednesday,  March  7.  1976,  in 
Mexico  City.  The  following  Monday  he 
was  buried  in  his  family  home  commun- 
ity of  Tacoma,  Wash.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Norman  was  a  distinguished  busi- 
ness executive  with  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
that  our  friend  had  a  varied  career  as  a 
thespian.  reporter,  war  correspondent, 
broadcaster,  and  businessman. 

In  his  all  too  short  life  span  of  thret 
score  years.  Norman  Paige  reflected 
credit  on  his  every  imdeitaking  and  on 
these  who  were  honored  to  associate  with 
him  along  the  way.  His  friendship  was  a 
privilege  of  special  meaning.  His  lovalty 
to  the  causes  in  which  he  believed  was 
unremitting.  He  had  a  patriot's  com- 
mitment to  our  Nation  and  exemplifletl 
good  citizenship  in  his  daily  life.  HLs  be- 
loved wife.  Marianna.  has  our  slncerest 
expression  of  deepest  sympathy. 

A  memorial  gathering  of  some  of 
Norman's  Washington-based  friends  was 
held  at  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  on  Prida\' 
March  12.  1976.  Leaders  from  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal friends,  were  in  attendance.  The 
eulogy  was  provided  by  four  speaker.s; 
who  had  been  associated  with  Norman 
in  various  capacities.  The  encomiums 
were  expressed  not  in  sorrow  but  in  ap- 
preciation for  the  privilege  of  a  valued 
friendship  and  a  cherished  memor\-.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  today  I 
wiU  include  the  eulogies  in  the  Recokd. 
The  first  was  by  our  former  colleague 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Harold  R.  Collier,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  memorial  service.  Mr.  Collier 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
trnors  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Club.  As  a  part 
of  his  remarks  ^Ai-.  Collier  said  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  U  an  f)cca.'ion 
of  .sadness  because  It  maiks  the  passing  of  a 
good  and  valued  friend. 

Yet  in  memorializing  the  late  Novman 
Pni'te.  most  of  u«  share  the  kinship  of  pleav- 
ant  memories  of  our  association  with  hlm- 
prxid  lime.s— some  laughs,  and  frequently  se- 
ri(ni.'i  lonversation. 

Thus  In  our  sadness  we  know  that  while 
he  left  lUi  much  .sooner  than  it  should  have 
been,  he  Ihed  a  full  and  Interesting  life.  He 
h:^d  oeeii  p  .stunt  man  in  motion  pictures  in 
Hollywood  for  several  years— he  was  a  war 
correspondent  in  combat  zones  during  World 
War  n  and  later  worked  hard  and  with  eief<t 
■■(unneleiice  l:i  private  Industry. 

Norm  Paige  was  blessed  with  qunmies  of 
character  Kiid  personality  which  attracted 
those  eround  him.  He  possessed  a  good  sen-e 
of  humor  on  one  hand  and  .strong  ron-ic- 
tioivs  in  the  things  he  b?lteved. 

For  these  tilings  we  shall  remember  him. 
yet  most  important  he  was  blessed  .vttli  .s 
lovable  and  totally  devoted  wife,  Marian, ;a 

In  soying  so  long,  Norin.  ve  .salute  you  for 
all  of  these  things  .''nd  say.  •«•(•  !;;iow  t'l.Tl 
your  soul  rests  in  pca<.e." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  culofey  was  by 
Mr.  Jnhii  Francis  Mahoney  who  is  the 
president  of  the  National  Democratic 
Club  Piid  a  lonf,'  time  fiiend  of  Noi-man 
anil  Mnianna  Pai'^e.  In  his  remarks  Mr. 
M:-ho!ie"  c  Tirnnil'M  on  Norman'.s  life  as 

Wl^eii  I  i\i  t  leu.'  ,<!d  of  Norman  Paijse's 
uiitl;nci\  death.  I  v.as  reminded  of  an  old 
prayer  oftcred,  I  lielie'.e,  by  St.  Francis  of 
A-«l.-l  ford,  Thftf  «he  world  might  be  a  little 
b  "—  f..r  1    y  h:-    li<  •  p^    ,prt  thr.u  "1.  'I  h.'s- 
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ot  us  who  were  fortunate  to  know  Nonnui. 
FMOlae  that  ttw  world  is  •  uttle  better  for 
his  baving  iMssed  tlurougb  for  lie  toodted 

each  and  everyone  of  us  in  this  room  dei^y— 
aikd  Individually. 

Norm  was  a  man  of  studied  contrasts.  Be 
was  conservative  in  tamperaaoent,  yet  bis  was 
a  genuloely  liberal  ^Irit.  Be  was  a  totoUy 
competitive  individual,  but  bis  was  the  com- 
petitiveness of  a  g»Mt,^*ir»q.»  invelgblng 
against  the  ugly  indvllUiaB  of  life.  He  used 
to  complain  vigorously  and  regularly  about 
incompetence  and  stupidity — particularly  as 
they  related  to  the  government;  still,  on  a 
one  to  one,  man  to  man  basis,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  compassionate  men  I  ever  knew. 

Norm  loved  the  showmanship  or  politics 
and  public  life.  Nonetbeleas,  be  despised  any 
sham  that  degraded  a  high  art  form  Into 
low  burlesque. 

There  are  three  dimensions  to  our  lives, 
as  we  all  know:  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  futiu-e.  So  It  is  In  our  relation  with 
Norman  Paige.  We  loved  and  respected  him 
In  the  past;  we  miss  bim  today:  we  will 
remember  him  fondly  In  tae  Tuture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  eulogy  was  by 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Coyne  who  spoke  as  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Fellowship 
Committee  of  the  National  Press  Club. 
Mr.  Coyne  had  also  a  longstanding  busi- 
ness association  with  Mr.  Paige.  Mr. 
CoyBB  remaifced  as  follows: 

Gkxid  morning.  I  am  Bob  Coyne.  I  have  the 
honor  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Fellowship  Cotnmittee  of  the  National  Press 
Club  of  which  Norman  was  a  member  for 
many  years. 

The  National  Press  Club  is  tbe  most  cosmo- 
politan club  in  tbe  world  and  In  Norman 
we  bad  a  great  cosmopolitan,  distinguished 
in  many  fields  of  endeavor — a  great  ne'H's- 
man.  a  great  foreign  correspondent,  a  great 
broadcaster,  a  great  advocate — to  mention 
but  a  few  of  tbe  fields  of  his  endeavor.  Nor- 
man crottsed  many  bridges  and  each  one  with 
great  distinction.  A  worshiper  of  brevity.  Nor- 
man would  wish  me  to  be  brief.  Norman's 
crowning  accomplishment  in  bis  words  was 
the  campaign  resulting  in  his  marriage  to 
the  lovely  Marianna.  So  as  I  say  'so  long'  to 
Norman,  may  my  wishes  be  simple.  May  God 
bless  and  help  us  to  emulate  bis  great  mem- 
ory. May  Ood  bless  bis  lovely  wife  and  may 
God  have  mercy  on  hJs  soul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concluding  eulogy 
was  given  by  Mr.  Tiiomas  A.  Martin,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Executtire  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
capital  HiU  Club.  Mr.  Martin's  eulogy 
pertained  to  the  recent  period  in  Nor- 
man's life  that  was  spoit  in  governmen- 
tal relations  work.  In  memory  of  Norman 
Paige,  Mr,  Martin  said  the  following: 

Beloved  Marianna  and  Valued  Friends — 

It  is  my  privilege  to  remark  briefly  on  tbe 
significance  ot  Normaa  Pa^'s  professional 
career  during  tbe  more  recent  years  of  his 
patriotic  busy,  and  praduotlve  Ufe.  I  wUl 
comment  on  the  period  of  bis  executive  in- 
volvement in  govoiunental  affam. 

As  Director  of  Government  Relations  for 
the  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  tJnited 
States,  Norman  worked  in  behalf  o<  an  In- 
dustry tbat  is  heavUy  taxed  and  compreben- 
sively  regulated  by  governments  at  Federal, 
state,  and  local  levels.  He  regularly  coped 
with  problems  tbat  encompassed  all  the  var- 
ied segments  of  our  economy — agriculture, 
labor,  resource  development,  manufacturing, 
distribution,  and  marketing.  In  tbe  discbarge 
of  his  demanding  responsIMIttles  be  dealt 
with  public  olBclals  across  tbe  governmental 
spectrum — couRcllraen.  mayen,  goremon, 
state  legisiatorfe,  cabinet  oOoen,  Members  of 
Congreso  even  Presidents  and  otber  beads 
of  state. 


VKTBHSJONS  OF  RJEMARKS 

1%  was  tbe  privilege  of  some  o<f  us  to  work 
wttli  Wenwan  oa  aoutual  causes  as  be  per- 
fanwd  bla  demanding  duties.  Wbat  I  say 
baeeafter  Is  based  on  mj  poaooal  and  r^ 
warding  eqjerienoe  of  professional  assocta- 
tion  with  this  staunch  friend  and  steadfast 
colleague. 

NoniuuL  abided  by  the  most  noble  precepts 
In  a  daUy  life  tbat  reflected  tnt^rity,  per- 
ceptivity, resourcefulness.  Judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion. A  cause  bad  to  be  meritorious  and 
creditable  for  bim  to  undertake  it.  His  work 
was  done  wltb  effective  directness  without 
fanfare:  be  sought  results,  not  plaudits.  He 
was  thottKigfa  and  scrupulous  in  marshalling 
facts;  be  was  convincing  in  his  advocacy 
which  met  tbe  bluest  ethical  standard.  Nor- 
man so  conducted  his  business  affairs  tbat  be 
WRB  always  more  wticome  in  a  place  if  he 
had  been  there  before.  His  character  and  per- 
sonal quality,  his  demeanor  and  thoughtful- 
ness  earned  for  him  the  esteem  and  confl- 
denoe  of  all  who  were  privUeged  to  know  bbn. 
He  was  demanding  of  himself  and  under- 
standing of  others. 

Norman  believed  deeply  in  his  Country 
and  In  the  ethic  of  human  freedom  on 
which  our  Nation  is  founded.  He  beUeved  In 
the  people  who  constitute  our  Nation.  He 
lived  and  woriced  in  a  constructive  and  cre- 
ative way:  his  constant  goal  was  to 
strengthen  those  things  that  were  good  and 
to  rectify  those  things  that  were  not.  As  he 
addressed  himself  to  governmental  affairs, 
Norman  proceeded  with  a  motivation  that 
sought  to  iniprove  Uie  legacy  tbat  each  day 
left  to  the  next  day  and  to  the  future.  He 
was  impatient  with  man's  injustices  and 
supportive  of  causes  tliat  promised  to  foster 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Norman  brought  to  his  responsibilities  an 
abiding  confidence  that  the  American  private 
enterprise  system  was  tbe  best  economic  ap- 
proach to  human  freedom,  opportudlty,  and 
advancement.  He  understood  tbe  responai- 
biUty  tbe  business  eoimnunlty  owed  to  soci- 
ety; but  he  also  compreheuded  the  threat 
unrestrained  government  posed  for  the  sur- 
vival of  private  enterprise  and  individual  ini- 
tiative. Thus,  we  define  his  commitment  to 
good  dtiaensfaip  on  the  part  of  bttsiness  and 
good  stewardship  on  the  part  of  government. 
The  assertion  cannot  be  contested  that 
those  of  us  who  have  WMlced  wltb  Norman 
are  better  qualified  people  because  of  our 
a.s.soclation  wltb  bim.  In  a  personal  sense, 
we  wUl  miss  Norman  sorely.  However,  in 
another  and  mcse  enduring  sense  we  havent 
lost  Mm  at  all.  Tbe  challenge  of  his  example, 
tbe  niemary  of  Ids  friendship,  tbe  lecogid- 
ti<m  of  his  achteveanents  win  be  with  us  for 
aU  time  aa  oar  tnapiration  and  inceattre. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  when  tbe  gtring  is 
tough,  Norman  will  still  be  at  my  side.  So 
for  me  It's,  "Hello,  Norman,  it's  good  to  be 
wltb  you  again." 

Marianna,  with  you  we  share  the  reas- 
surance of  an  omnipresent  love  and  strength 
from  one  who  will  oe  with  us  always  tbrorigb 
an  undeniable  and  In'iou.itable  faith.  Thanlc 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Martin's  spoken 
words  concluded  the  eulogy.  The  assem- 
blage then  stood  briefly  in  silent  prayer. 
Mrs.  Marianna  Paige  received  the  many 
friends  of  Norman  after  the  memorial 
services. 

Diuiug  that  memorable  Friday  morn- 
ing when  so  many  fine  people  paid  their 
respects  to  a  wondei'ful  man,  I  could  not 
help  but  reflect  on  how  our  future  will  be 
better  and  more  productive  because  ci 
our  recollections  of  Norman  PaigeYi 
worthwhile  life,  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  and  the  high  principles  which 
mc^vated  his  career.  Yes,  1^.  ^^eaker. 
we  will  rmaember  Norman  Paige  and  be 
better  Americans  because  we  do. 


am 

TRIBUTE  TO  BEKXY  MATTEDEWS 
OP  MBtPEOS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TEMNEBSSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATrVES 
Wednesdav.  Uarch  17.  2976 

Mr.  JONES  ot  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  an  article  in  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal newspaper  which,  in  effect,  gave 
overdue  recognition  to  Mrs.  Becky  Mat- 
thews of  Memphis  for  the  very  outstand- 
ing job  she  has  been  doing  as  r^ent  of 
the  Tennessee  Society  of  Daughters  of 
the  American  Rev<rtution. 

Mrs.  Btetthews  has  gained  a  fine  repu- 
tation as  a  qualified  administrator  and 
promoter  of  the  Tennessee  Daughters 
and  they  are,  indeed,  fortimate  to  have 
lier  in  such  a  challenging  role  of  leader- 
.<:hip.  She  has  met  every  challenge  given 
to  her  and  carried  out  her  work  in  that 
capacity  in  a  truly  outstanding  manner. 
In  addition  to  working  a  fun  time  job 
as  vice  president  of  the  Barretvllle  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  and  being  a  motlier  to 
two  sons,  she  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  the  DAR  quite  ad- 
mirably. In  recognizing  her  for  tlie  work 
she  tnts  done  on  behalf  of  the  Dai^ters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  I  would  like 
to  take  thLj  opportunity  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  from  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  newspaper: 

XmanTE  to  Bbcwt  M<ttH£.ws 
(By  NlckU  Ebfod) 
BecJ.y  Matthews  has  oiss-erossed  Tennes- 
see so  many  times  in  the  past  two  years  that 
she  refers  to  herself  as  "tbe  Daughter  with 
the  traveling  bag  glued  to  her  wrist." 

"I've  tried  to  go  wherever  they've  wanted 
or  needed  me,",  says  the  regent  of  the  Tennes- 
see Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  known  at  state  and  national 
levels  for  her  amiable,  unflappable  disposi- 
tion. 

This  week,  Mrs.  Joseph  Curtis  Matthews 
of  Barretvllle  is  presiding  at  tbe  annual 
TSDAR  conclave,  her  second  of  tbe  three - 
year  state  r^ent's  tenure.  Although  some 
preconference  events  were  scheduled  last 
ni£^t  and  today,  tbe  conference  oOicially 
opens  tonight  at  the  Hyatt  Regency.  It  win 
continue  through  Saturday. 

Always  eager  to  pass  the  credit  along,  Mrr 
Matthews  downplayed  b^  nde  In  conference 
planning,  saying.  "Tbe  naugbtiws  tbat  have 
made  tbe  plans  have  really  distinguished 
themselve&  It's  going  to  be  flrst-rate. 

Among  tbe  fyeakers  scheduled  are  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Jackson  of  Carlsbad.  N.M.,  who 
will  speak  at  tbe  official  opening  session  at 
8  tonight:  Mrs.  Bay  Wallace  Mettetal  ot 
Johnson  City,  Tenn..  a  natlnnal  vice  presi- 
dent general,  national  school  chairman  and 
immediate  past  Tennessee  regent  who  will 
speak  at  the  Youth  Breakfast  at  7:30  ajn. 
Saturday,  aiul  Mrs.  Phyllis  Scbafly  of  Alton, 
111.,  who  will  speak  at  tbe  Kational  Defense 
Luncheon  at  1  pjB.  tomonrev. 

Mrs.  Matthews  moved  beieelf  into  the  Re- 
gency yesterday  although  she  oould  easUy 
commute  from  her  crawling,  comfbrtable 
country  home  if  she  chose. 

"Oh.  I  wouldn't  choose,"  she  said.  happUy 
thinking  of  tbe  anticipated  visits  with  lotig- 
time  filends.  '"Z%e  official  events  ka^  DAS 
strong  and  growing  but  it's  ttie  afterfaonrs 
unofficial  events  that  makes  DABing  fun." 
As  she  organised  her  personal  effects,  m- 
clodlng  the  modish  Odontel-style  gown  she 
wUl  wear  at  the  Chapter  Regents  Banquet 
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tonight,  and  made  a  final  checic  ol  iier  vol- 
ume of  paper  work,  Bbe  reflected  oa  her  past 
2  years  ae  regent,  an  accolade  to  her  27  DAB 
years. 

"Well,  of  coiirse,  I've  loved  it  but  1 11  admit 
that  I  feel  a  little  rushed  from  time  to  time 
There  are  some  weeks  that  I  barely  have  time 
to  get  unpacked  before  I'm  packing  again. 

"Like  last  week,  when  I  was  a  guest  at  tlie 
Florida  conference.  Next  week  I'll  be  going 
to  Texas  and  the  last  week  In  March,  1 11  be 
la  Iowa. 

"Thank  heaven,  there  will  be  a  couple  c>f 
weeks  after  Iowa  before  the  ContiucMtal 
Congress  convenes  In  Washington  "  (The 
DAB  congress  annually  convenes  the  week  of 
April  19.  date  of  the  American  PevolutJoii  » 
battle  of  Lexington.) 

Mrs.  Matthews  says  the  traveling  has  drav.- 
backs  as  well  as  pleasures.  "You  Know  ttiat 
old  saying  that  traveling  makes  yoxi  more 
win8<Kne  and  wiser."  Let  me  say.  it  also  makes 
you  fatter.  DARs  feed  you  so  well,  I  always 
have  to  come  home  and  loee  five  po'ind';,"  ^he 
said. 

She  said  she  also  liad  to  come  hc>me  to 
hear  her  dad,  teasingly.  threaten  to  fire  her 
as  vice  president  of  Barretville  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  the  bank  he  foimded-  If  I  don  t 
stay  home  more." 

Mrs.  Matthews  works  full-time  m  the  Pto- 
I>Ies  State  Bank  m  Milllngton,  a  ..•-ibaldiarv 
of  Barretville  B&T.  "I  may  have  to  work  out 
Irregriilar  hours  to  handle  my  wor'icload.  but 
I  eet  it  done."  she  says. 

With  the  Matthews'  sous.  Barrel.  a^renUmg 
medical  school,  and  Paul,  in  law  scUool,  away 
from  home,  at-home  family  responiibUitles 
liave  slackened  some.  "But."  she  aaicl.  "there 
are  often  painful  reminders  that  I  don't 
give  them  as  much  time  as  I  fcrnierly  did 

"Tills  past  Christmas  Ig  tlie  fir.^i  time  in 
the  boy.s'  lives  they  have  ever  come  home  to 
find  the  tree  not  yet  up.  But  if  thev  minded, 
they  didn't  let  me  know.  Tliey  jusr  ^ot  bu-.'. 
and  put  it  up  themselve.'i." 

Her  husband  always  has  been  a  .strong  be- 
liever in  her  DAK  work,  she  said.  'Joe  has 
been  a  real  strength.  And  since  we  have 
many  good  friends  throughout  the  olate  that 
v.e  enjoy  as  a  couple,  when  he  can  spare 
time  from  hi.s  biLslness  (gener.il  msvu-aBce), 
lie  travels  with  me." 

Mrs.  Matthews  said  the  Tenne  .--t^  DAR 
was  in  good  shape  when  she  became  regent. 
"So  my  job  is  simply  to  keep  things  together, 
plan  for  futiure  growth  and  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  Bicentennial. 

"Our  State  membership  dropped  sUghtly 
three  years  ago  when  national  dues  went  up. 
but  we're  regaining  ground  fast.  (Present 
state  membership  is  alwtit  6,500).  Three 
chapters  have  been  organized  since  I  became 
regent — the  Ephriam  McClaIn  in  Waynes- 
boro, Alexander  McCuUar  In  Muntord  and 
the  William  Cocke  In  Newport. 

"We're  especially  proud  of  the  Cocke  chap- 
ter. It  was  organized  by  jimiorii  (DARs  are 
Junior  members  imtil  age  35).  We  are  also 
pleased  that  wo've  had  a  steady  incrca.'ie  of 
Juniors  in  already-organized  chapter? 

"The  Bicentennial  observance  hu.*"  done  f* 
lot  to  stimulate  interest  in  DAR  work  among 
votmg  women.  They  have  suddenly  stopped 
to  realize  that  our  country  didn't  )".«t  Jump 
up  full-grown." 

She  said  that  most  individual  chapters 
have  adopted  Bicentennial  projects  .tuch  as 
historical  restoration  and  preservation. 
"There  are  Daughters  all  over  the  ."tate 
working  to  copy  old  reccds  in  county  court- 
houses and  churclies  s<i  they  will  iio^  be 
destroyed." 

Mrs.  Matthews  own  Bicentenniitt  project. 
:x  prerogative  of  the  regent  which  requires 
.idoption  at  state  level,  is  tlie  refrirbishlng  of 
the  Tennessee  Room  at  the  DAR  rf.useiim  In 
Washington.  "We  have  ijought  a  new  couch 
mew  is  a  figure  of  speech,  since  ftuv  I'em 
ihat  gof».  Into  the  Tennessee  Room  mu.tt  be 
aufhoi'it'-nicd   ns  pvo-dating  IMO.     Ta  con- 
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sultations  with  the  museum  curator,  we  are 
changing  the  room  to  make  it  comparable 
to  a  White  House  room  during  the  Andrew 
Jackson  presidential  years.  (The  fi."e«t  An- 
drew Jackson  p>ort.ralt  known  already  is 
T8DAR  property,  i " 

Mrs.  Matthews'  owi>  droHin  is  to  find  a 
portrait  of  Rachel  Jackson  for  the  Tennessee 
Room.  "I  just  have  to  believe  one  will  show 
up  somewliere. 

"I  got  terribly  excited  last  year  when  a 
woman  from  Huntsvllle.  Ala  .  wrote  me  that 
she  had  a  portrait  she  believed  was  of 
Rachel.  But  after  one  round  of  correspond- 
ence, I  have  heard  nothing!  lurther  from 
her.  I  plan  to  contact  her  again  immediately 
after  this  conference,  with  a  prayer  that  It  is 
of  Rachel  and  that  It  can  be  authenticated. 

"If  it  doesn't  work  out,  I  .-till  have  to  l>c- 
heve  that  somebody  has  Rat  liel's  portrait 
and  will  come  forward  wltli  it." 

Mrs  Matthews  s;ild  thnt  wiieu  .she  was 
named  Tennes^see  DAR  regeit,  j.l'.c  adopted 
as  a  con.^tant  ccuupfinion  a  poem  she  had 
read  as  a  child.  "Sciine  days.  I  have  to  roinind 
myselt  two  or  three  times."  It  rends: 

"I  am  only  one.  but  I  am  one. 

'I  cant  do  everything  but  I  can  do  scnie- 

thlUf;. 

"What  I  can  do.  I  oiiglit   iv.  do. 
"\^lia!  I  ••U(,'iit  10  do.  by  the  Oiace  oi  Gnd. 
[  wHl   • 
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PENT-;  SOUTH  CO-OP  resi.of:nth 

.ASSIST   THEIR   CIT\' 


HON,  BELLA  S.  ABZUC 

OF    NtW    yClRK 
IN    IHh  HOUSK  OF  RfiPRt..^KA'l  .A  TiVI'S 

Wednesday.  March   17.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  York- 
ers love  their  city,  and  In  its  present  fis- 
cal crLses  they  are  rallying  to  its  support. 
One  of  the  mast  heart-wai-ming  exam- 
ples of  the  kind  of  support  the  city  is 
getting  came  recently  from  residents  of 
Penn  South,  a  cooperative  nousing  de- 
velopment in  my  district. 

Penn  SouUi.  one  of  the  finest  co-op 
developments  in  the  city,  is  sponsored  by 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union.  Its  residents  are  noted  for 
tlieir  civic-mindedness  and  community 
spii-it,  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  Penn 
South  was  the  first  co-op  in  the  city  to 
volunteer  to  pay  its  real  estate  taxes 
early,  without  accepting  the  8  percent 
tax  discount  given  to  businesses. 

A  full  report  on  tliis  generous  action 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  March 
4.  I  would  like  to  share  this  report  witli 
my  colleagues: 

I  From   the  New   York  Times.  Mar.  4.   1976) 

Co-i'f"  RFsiiit.NTs  Prepay  T.^xes  To  Ht  i  f  ihe 

CrrY- 

tBy  Frauds  X.  C'hnest 

Tlie  residents  of  Penn  S<iiuh  Houses  ye.-;- 
terday  joined  the  list  of  those  helping  tlie 
city  by  paying  their  real-estate  taxes  early — 
but  with  an  altinilntlc  distinction. 

Tlie  residents,  many  of  them  elderly  and 
retired  garment  workers,  not  only  paid  their 
taxes,  but  also  waived  the  8  percent  tax  dis- 
count that  various  buslnefu  leaders  had  been 
granted  as  a  sweetener  by  tiie  city  as  they 
prepaid  ta.'ves  and  basked  in  words  of  civic 
iiralse  m  the  last  year 

Ano'her  important  ditfercuce  uas  tlia'k 
Miiich  of  the  t200,0(K>  prepaymeiu  offered  by 
the  M.'.nhattan  housing  coojjeratlve  came 
from  hardly  .ifflnent  resident.s  who  agreed  t-o 
pay  f-ne  UK-nth'^  boosing  costs  early  tr>  hc.p 
'he  fi'y. 


"I'll  du  all  I  can  for  this  city,"  said  one  of 
the  residents,  Bertha  Zwerln,  who  was  bom 
in  Kiev,  Russia,  and  who  has  lived  here  for 
60  years.  She  added: 

"My  daughter  graduated  from  Hunter  Col- 
lege, another  daughter  went  to  City  College 
and  now  my  granddaughter's  graduating  from 
JuUllard  and  is  getting  a  Job  with  the  Hous- 
ton Symphony — all  because  of  this  city.  Thl.s 
is  my  town.  I'll  never  leave  It." 

For  Michael  and  Paula  Brenner,  a  hand- 
some f;ray-hf;ired  couple-  he  had  been  n 
dressmaker  and  she  an  office  worker-  the 
prepayment  mepnt  putting  up  an  extra 
«19}».50  this  month  in  payment  of  next  July's 
earrylnt^  charges. 

"We  love  New  York,  we  love  our  develop- 
ment." said  Mrs.  Brenner.  "We  sit  in  the 
midst  of  New  York  City  at  28th  Street  and 
Eighth  .\\tinie.  Hiid  we  wanted  to  help  the 
cit>." 

Mnyor  Ber.me  wnliied  over  and  thanked  the 
residents  who,  moments  earlier,  had  smiled 
provdiy  in  a  ceremony  In  City  Hall's  Blue 
R.-Kim  as  David  Smith,  president  of  the  co-op. 
preseuied  the  check  to  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Smith 
said  tliat  some  of  the  22  other  co-op  mem- 
tjers  of  tlie  United  Housing  Foundation  were 
eontiiUering  similar  help. 

The  prepayment  of  taxes  by  bu.slue.ss  icp- 
rcscntaiivPK  has  been  helping  the  city  meet 
it.s  need  for  ready  cash  during  the  fiscal 
crisis.  Last  year,  when  the  crisis  forced  the 
ciiv  to  ral.se  the  discount  to  8  percent  from 
the  ti'uditional  2  percent,  $383.5  million  was 
prepairl,  often  liauded  over  at  news  conftu-- 
cntes  1)1   well-known  business  leadert.. 

«21.4    MUXION    I.O.S.S 

CiL'v  i)tti<  lals  said  that  virtually  all  of  then 
hod  tjiken  advantage  of  the  8  percent  dis- 
coitiu  for  prepayments.  The  varying  diirn- 
tlons  of  the  prepayments  meant  that  the 
city,  while  being  able  to  accumulate  badtv 
needed  cash,  also  lo.=t  $21.4  million  throup-b 
the  discount. 

City  officials  slre.s.sed  that  there  was  genu- 
ine sacrifice  on  tlie  part  of  business  leaders 
taking  the  discount,  since  some  may  have 
aggravated  their  o'.vn  cash  flow  plans  to  ar- 
cumulate  the  payment,  or  even  borrowed  at 
a  rate  higher  than  8  percent  to  lielp  the  city, 
according  to  fiscal  specialists. 

"Until  now.  It's  the  co-ops  that  have  been 
receiving  various  benefits  from  the  city," 
■>ald  Mr.  Smith,  who  added  that  there  wa.s 
no  fiscal  advantage  for  the  co-op  in  waiving 
the  8  percent  the  waiver  cost  residents  $16,- 
000  and  saved  the  city  the  same  amount. 

"Now  we're  giving  rather  than  receiving." 
Mr.  Smith  said. 

Mr.  Brenner,  wlio  retired  five  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  71  explained  that  the  city, 
by  helping  the  co-op  find  the  Chelsea  site 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  garment  Industry, 
had  made  it  possible  to  extend  his  career  l>y 
.-.Iv  years. 

"Not  bad."  he  said,  appreciatively.  "If  I 
hnd  to  keep  taking  the  subway  from  the 
Bronx.  I  woiildn't  have  been  able." 

Other  favors  he  currently  counted  from  the 
city  Included  his  hours  of  dally  reading  at 
the  Bryant  Park  library  and  his  wife's  regu- 
lar trips  to  Uucoln  Center. 

"My  granddaughter.  Robin  Gralmm.  has 
played  at  Lincoln  Center."  Mrs.  Zwerin 
chimed  In. 

To  meet  the  prepay  ment,  1.200  of  the  co- 
op's 3,000  residents  advanced  a  montli's 
chartjes.  Ihe  co-op.  which  costs  about  (40  a 
room  each  month,  plus  utilities,  Is  about  50 
percent  occupied  by  retired  {)er8ons.  Mr 
Smith  s.^ld. 

After  all  the  months  of  heated,  often  ac- 
cu.-iatory  confroutatlou  at  City  Hall  over  the 
iiscal  crii.l8.  the  visit  from  the  old  pe<<ple  was 
< 'early  welcomed  by  the  Mayor. 

"It's  a  .sacrifice."  said  Elmer  Kpstein,  a  re- 
tired laundry  uuIom  worker.  '  biU  the  city  i* 
sn.Tifu'ln'r  much  v.'..ise  " 
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ENCOURAOING  SIGNS  FOR  REBE- 
FINING  OF  WASTE  LUBRICATENO 
OIL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagueB  are  aware,  for  over  5  years 
I  have  woilced  for  the  eBtshUshment  ot  a 
national  program  to  oicourage  the  re- 
cycling of  waste  lubricating  oil.  Since 
1971,  I  have  sponsored  the  National  Oil 
Recycling  Act  which  removes  the  serious 
Federal  tax  and  regulatory  disincentives 
to  the  recycling  of  waste  lubricating  oil. 
The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  last  Thursday's  newspaper,  details 
how  the  economic  climate  for  refining 
lubricating  oil  has  improved.  But  the 
article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there 
are  several  major  impedlntents  to  con- 
tinued progress  in  rerefining  waste  oil. 
These  problem  areas  include: 

First,  current  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion regulations  on  the  labeling  of  rere- 
flned  oil; 

Second,  excise  tax  policies  which  dis- 
courage the  use  of  rereflned  ofl; 

Third,  the  environmentally  hazardous 
policy  of  burning  untreated  waste  oil  as 
fuel  oil,  and 

Fourth,  lingering  doubts  about  the 
quality  of  rerefined  oil. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  these  prob- 
lems will  be  resolved  through  a  program 
of  research  and  testing  of  rereflned  oil 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Under  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975— FuMic  Law  94-163— 
the  NBS  was  directed  to  devise  test 
standards  to  determine  the  quality  of  re- 
reflned oU  relative  to  new  oil.  Tbese  test 
procedures  should  help  resolve  flnsdiy 
the  question  of  the  quality  of  rereflned 
oil  and  lead  to  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  controversy  over  labeling  rere- 
flned oil. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
submitting  the  article  on  rereflned  oil  to 
the  Record.  The  article  foIlowB: 
[Fi-om  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  11. 1976] 
EIXFENSIVi:  On,,  Envibonkkntai.  Moveubxt 
Prove  Boons  to  thjc  Bx-txrunsa  Indub- 

TRT 

(By  James  Carberry) 

The  oil  re-refinlng  industry  is  getting  a 
boost  from  widespread  efforts  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  oU  and  protect  the  envlrtminent. 

About  2.4  billion  gallons  oi  hibrlcatlng  oU 
are  sold  annually  n  the  V.8.  for  use  In  Indus- 
trial machinery  and  in  cars,  trucks,  planes 
and  other  vehicles.  Only  about  half  of  it  is 
actvially  consumed  in  the  lubricating  proc- 
ess; some  1.3  billion  gallons  ot  waste  oU  are 
drained  annuaUy  from  those  machines  and 
vehicles  and  replaced  with  new  oil. 

By  far  the  biggest  use  of  this  waste  oil 
today  is  as  a  supplement  to  fuel  oU;  roughly 
half  of  the  waste  oil  Is  used  for  this  purpose, 
primarily  by  utilities  and  industry.  Waste  oil 
sells  for  around  10  cents  a  gaUon  leas  than 
fuel  oil  In  some  markets,  so  a  conqiany  that 
burns  a  million  gallons  of  It  a  year  saves 
$100,000.  (Waste  oU  can't. completely  replace 
fuel  oil  because  there  is  fe  little  of  it  avail- 
able compared  with  the  billions  of  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  used  annually.) 

Once  It  ia  burned,  waste  oil  is  lost  forever 


as  a  resource.  And  the  re-reflnlng  Industry  is 
trying  to  oonvlnoe  people  that  a  better  use 
mnild  be  to  re-reflne  mere  of  it  for  re-use  as 
a  'tabrfoaat.  Be-ralhiliig  Is  the  removal  of 
dirt,  gMollne,  lead  and  oUtuer  contamlnanta 
from  waste  oil  and  the  Insertion  of  additives, 
such  as  corrosion  Inhlbltots,  to  improve  Its 
performance.  Re-reflnlng  employs  a  tech- 
ncdogy  different  from  that  of  oU  refineries, 
which  don't  process  waste  oil  because  some 
of  the  contaminants  could  foul  up  refinery 
operations. 

SOME    REASONS 

Now,  less  than  10%  of  the  waste  oU  Is  re- 
reflned— about  110  million  gallons  last  year — 
compared  with  the  nearly  50%  used  for  fuel. 
Another  18%  or  so  is  used  for  road  oil  and 
In  asphalt.  The  rest  presmnably  Is  dtunped 
on  land  or  In  sewer  systems. 

Why  is  so  little  oil  re-refined?  For  one 
thing,  poor-quality  oil  was  turned  out  by 
some  re-refiners  In  the  past,  and  that  has 
scared  oBT  some  potential  buyers.  The  fed- 
eral government,  for  example,  refuses  to  use 
re-reflned  oU  in  Its  military  or  civilian  vehi- 
cles. For  another,  sales  of  re-reflned  oil  have 
been  discoiuraged  by  federal  policies  on  its 
taxation  and  labeling.  Also,  the  scavenging 
companies  that  buy  waste  oil  from  service 
stations,  car  dealers,  airports  and  other 
sources  seU  a  lot  of  it  to  fuel-oil  users,  who 
generaUy  have  been  able  to  pay  more  for  it 
than  re-reflners. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  some  re-refiners 
havent  been  able  to  obtain  adequate  sup- 
plies of  waste  oil  or  to  drum  up  enough  busi- 
ness. In  the  past  15  years  or  so,  the  number 
of  XJS.  re-refiners  has  dwindled  to  around  46 
from  160. 

But  the  surviving  companies  did  around 
$134  million  worth  of  business  last  year  and 
are  (^tlmistlc  about  the  future.  So  are  some 
independent  observers.  A  study  by  Frost  & 
SulUvan  Inc.,  a  New  York  market  research 
firm,  forecasts  that  by  1985,  about  1.4  billion 
gallons  of  waste  oil  will  be  generated  an- 
nually, tmd  60%  of  it  will  be  re-refined.  That 
would  mean  840  million  gallons  of  re-refined 
oU  a  year,  almost  an  eightfold  mcrease. 
"The  growth  in  re-refined  lubricating  oil," 
the  study  says,  "will  be  at  the  expense  of 
waste  oil  used  as  a  fuel"  and  In  other  ap- 
plications. 

One  reason  for  this  bullish  outlook: 
Prices  of  lubricating  oils  have  Increased  as 
much  as  100%  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
this  has  Increased  the  demand  for  re-refined 
oil.  "Our  business  is  growing  considerably," 
says  Helton  Williams,  president  of  Motor 
Oils  Refining  Co.,  a  re-refiner  near  Lyons, 
ni.  Mr.  Wmiams  says  his  company  sells  re- 
reflned oU  for  10%  to  25%  less  than  new  lube 
oils.  One  of  its  customers  Is  Burlington 
Northern  Inc.,  a  railroad  company,  which 
uses  about  a  million  gallons  of  re-reflned  oil 
annually.  Some  of  it  is  purchased  from  Mo- 
tor Oils;  the  rest  is  re-reflned  by  Burlington 
in  its  own  plant. 

IMPACT  OP  POLLtrriOK  RULES 

Another  reason  for  the  bullish  outlook  has 
to  do  with  the  environment.  To  meet  air-pol- 
lution regulations,  some  fuel-oil  us««  face 
the  expense  of  buying  equipment  that  pre- 
vents lead  and  other  contaminants  from  es- 
ciQJing  into  the  air  when  waste  oil  is  burned. 
In  some  cases,  it  will  be  cheaper  simply  to 
bum  fuel  oil.  That  is  expected  to  dampen 
some  of  the  demand  for  waste  oil  as  a  fuel, 
and  make  it  easier  for  re-refiners  to  com- 
pete for  waste-oil  supplies. 

The  environmental  movement  Is  spurring 
the  re-reflnlng  industry  in  another  way. 
Partly  because  waste-oil  collection  services 
aren't  available  throughout  the  11.8.,  about 
22%  of  the  waste  oil  generated  yearly,  or  260 
million  gallons,  isn't  collected,  studies  in 
1974  by  the  Envlroiunental  Protection 
Agency  suggest  it  is  probably  dumped  in 
sanitary  land  fllls  or  down  sewer  systems. 
Some  of  it  flnds  Its  way  into  underground 


water  tables  or  rivers,  lakes  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  oceans. 

Concerned  that  water  pollution  may  re- 
stilt  from  such  haphaaard  dlE^KMal  practices, 
localities  such  as  Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  and 
Chittenden  County,  Vt..  have  initiated  pro- 
grams for  the  systematic  coUectton  and  re- 
fining of  waste  oil.  In  Minnesota,  about  SO 
of  Coutlneutal  OU  Cio.'s  FasOaa  Eelf-«ervlce 
stations  accept  waste  oil  from  pecq>le  who 
change  their  own  oil.  (The  stations  them- 
selves don't  change  oU).  The  stations  sell 
the  V.  aste  oU  to  scavengers  for  three  cents  a 
gallon  and  donate  the  proceeds  to  charities. 
The  scavengera,  in  turn,  seU  some  of  the 
waste  oil  to  re-reflners.  Tlie  program  was 
Initiated  last  year  at  the  request  of  Minneso- 
ta's Pollution  Control  Agency.  And  m  Wis- 
consin, legislation  has  been  drafted  that 
would  encourage  waste-oU  recycling. 

While  such  efforts  have  given  the  re-re- 
flnlng industry  a  shot  in  the  arm.  re-refiners 
still  face  obstacles  In  the  marketing  of  their 
products. 

TAX  TREATMENT 

One  obstacle  Is  the  complicated  tax  treat- 
ment of  lubricating  oils.  A  slx-cent-a-gallon 
federal  excise  tax  Is  Included  In  the  sale 
price  of  new,  or  virgin,  lube  oU  (there  isn't 
such  a  tax  on  refined  <^),  but  the  consimier 
can  get  a  refimd  of  the  tax  from  the  govern- 
ment If  the  oil  is  used  tar  aomeihing  other 
than  highway  driving  such  as  farming.  How- 
ever, If  the  consumer  buys  a  Uend  of,  say. 
50%  virgin  oU  and  50%  re-reflned  oil,  be 
pays  a  tax  based  on  the  percentage  of  virgin 
oU  In  the  blend — three  cents  a  gallon  in  this 
instance — and  cant  get  a  refund.  Re-refln- 
ers say  that  this  has  hurt  their  sales  of 
blended  oils  for  non-highway  uses,  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  their  market,  by  effective!; 
raising  their  price.  BOls  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  change  this,  but  noth- 
ing has  come  of  them. 

Another  problem  Is  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  requires  containers  of  r^ned  oil 
to  be  labeled  "Made  from  previously  used 
oils."  Re-refiners  say  that  this  unfiOrly  brands 
their  product  as  inferior  and  has  cost  them 
sales.  An  FTC  official  says:  "Our  position  is 
that  we  will  re-examine  this  requirement 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  re-refined  oU  is 
equivalent  to  virgin  oU." 

And  that  raises  perhai>s  the  thorniest 
problem  of  aU:  How  can  re-reflners  prove 
their  claims  that  they  consistently  turn  out  a 
product  Just  as  good  as  virgin  oU? 

It  is  generaUy  agreed  that  the  best  way 
is  to  subject  re-reflxuBd  oil  to  some  commonly 
accepted  quality-control  tests.  But  there  are 
differences  between  those  inside  and  outside 
the  re-reflning  industry  over  what  tests 
should  be  used.  Should  the  tests  be  the  same 
as  those  used  to  determine  the  quaUty  of 
virgin  lube  oils?  Or  are  more  stringent  tests 
required?  Or  would  less  stringent  tests  suf- 
fice? Unless  such  questions  are  resolved,  re- 
reflned products  arent  expected  to  win  wide- 
spread acceptance  in  some  markets,  such  a<: 
the  huge  market  for  motor-vehicle  lube  oils. 
There  are  indications  that  the  problem  is 
receiving  sympathetic  consideration  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conservation 
Act  signed  by  President  Ford  last  December 
directs  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
develop  test  procedures  for  comparing  re- 
reflned oil  and  virgin  oU.  The  bureau  will 
submit  Its  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  vrtll  prescribe  test 
standards  and  labeling  requirements  for  re* 
reflned  oil. 

As  proof  that  their  product  is  as  good  as 
new,  re-reflners  note  that  many  of  their  cus- 
tomers have  been  using  it  for  years.  A  Mid- 
west railroad — a  spokesman  asks  ttiat  It  not- 
be  identlfled — has  be^  using  some  re-reflned 
oil  In  its  diesel  engines  for  about  eight  years; 
it  sajrs  this  has  cut  its  lube-oil  bill  by  about 
$120,000  a  year.  In  Chicago,  Flash  Cab  Co. 
says  it  has  been  using  re-reflned  oil  in  its 
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fleet  for  about  20  years.  And  In  Houibton,  BlU- 
ups  Western  Petroletun  Co.  bas  been  market- 
ing a  re-refined  oil  for  motorlsta  for  five 
years;  the  price  now  Is  41  cents  a  quart,  com- 
pared wltb  a  current  range  of  46  cents  to  74 
cents  a  quart  for  the  firm's  new  lube  oils. 


RECENT  DEATH  OF  MRS.  ANNIE  DE 
CHABERT  CLARKE 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VUCIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  Dz  LUaO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  recent 
death  of  Mrs.  Airnlc  de  Chabert  Clarke 
on  January  12,  1976,  in  St.  Croix,  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands. 

"Miss  Annie,"  as  slae  was  affectionately 
called,  was  widely  known  throughout  tlie 
Virgin  Islands  as  a  leading  business  and 
political  figure.  Always  active  in  civic 
and  political  organizations,  she  was  for 
several  years  the  Democratic  national 
committeewoman  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, vice  president  of  the  Red  Cross,  a 
member  of  the  social  welfare  board  and 
the  board  of  education,  the  Professional 
Women's  Club,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Because  her  accompllshmenti  were  so 
notaWe  and  her  achievements  so  prai.se- 
worthy,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  funeral  eulogy  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Almeric  Christian,  chief 
judge  of  the  Virgin  Islands  District  Court 
which  eloquently  pays  honor  to  this  out- 
standing woman: 

ElfLOGT    DeLIYEKED    ON    THX    Oct  ».SION    OF    THE 

BtniiAL  OP  Mrs   Ansett.a  E^eka  or  Chaeert 
Clarks 

There  must  have  been  a  very  special  cele- 
bration In  the  modest  Mucfcle  household  in 
Chrlstiansted,  Incidentally,  not  too  far  from 
tills  church,  ju.st  around  the  comer,  on 
Smith's  Street,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  liberator.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  February  of  1908,  for  the  day  before  a  baby 
girl  had  been  bom  to  Ernest  Muckle  and 
Sarah,  born  Jeffers,  and  they  named  the  in- 
fant Ansetta  Elena.  Today.  67  j-ears  It 
months  and  some  five  days  later  a  heavy  pall 
of  sadness  envelopes  the  length  and  breadth 
rf  the  Virgin  Islands  85  we  lay  that  child  to 
rest  in  death. 

My  high  honor  and  privilege  this  aftpr- 
noou  Is  to,  In  my  Imperfect  and  woefully  In- 
adequate way,  pay  homage  to  the  life  lived  by 
this  extraordinary  person,  as  she  coursed  the 
trail  of  all  flesh,  from  birth  to  death.  Time 
aad  my  unaufficing  capability  maizes  Impossi- 
ble a  full  atid  complete  logging  of  that  voy- 
age, and  to  what  purpose  would  be  the  exer- 
cise. The  litany  is  too  long  and  too  well 
icnown  for  meaningful  rehearsal.  Yet  the  oc- 
casion demands  that  at  least  In  a  fleeting 
t;lance,  we  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  sandy 
summlio  on  which  the  remarkable  footprints 
of  this  woman  of  distinction  are  so  indelibly 
:mt>edded. 

ClUld  of  au  energetic  father,  his  influecce 
sTO'.igly  decreed  the  person  she  was  to  be. 
In  him  was  the  happy  combUiatlon  of  flsher- 
n-.an  and  merchant — following  both  pursuits 
out  of  watergut  in  this  very  town,  he  would 
^o  out  to  haul  bis  pots  before  dawn,  return 
ro  sell  his  catch  in  the  morning,  and  tend  his 
;timily-type  store  known  as  "the  Little  Red 
Sliop"  in  the  afternoon  and  early  evening. 

FYom  early  childhood  young  Ansetta  was 
at  his  side  in  the  shop.  Not  even  the  natural 
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childhood  inclination  for  play  with  brothers 
and  sisters,  (not  necessarily  listed  in  proper 
chronological  sequence)  Ena,  lantba.  Axel 
Casmus,  Alfredo,  Berhardt,  Eneca  and  Julia, 
could  keep  her  away.  Eager  to  learn,  IntoUl- 
gent  and  energetic,  she  In  short  order  mas- 
tered  the  rudiments  and  vagaries  of  business. 
Not  surprisingly  then  from  her  earliest  teens 
she  was  placed  by  her  dad  In  full  chskrge  of 
"the  Little  Red  Shop' — when  school  did  not 
dictate  otherwise— as  he  pUed  his  fisher's 
trade  ui  tiie  first  half  of  the  day. 

In  ackiiouleclgoieuL  of  the  love  and  respect 
showered  on  her  by  father  and  customers  in 
tlie  store  an  appropriate  form  of  addre.ss  was 
fa.'^hloned  for  the  brlght-eyetl  little  moppet, 
they  little  knowing,  at  the  time,  that  this  was 
the  Jiame  by  which  she  would  become  known 
in  virtually  every  Virgin  Island  household. 
Fonclly  they  clubbed  her  "Mt.ss  Annie".  Even 
her  parents  so  addressed  her. 

Among  those  first  to  own  a  Model  T  Ford 
on  thl.s  island  In  the  1920's.  Ernest  Muckle 
added  that  of  Itinerant  merchant  to  his  ac- 
tivities As  often  as  possible  Miss  Annie  would 
accompany  him  as  he  sold  his  wares  from  es- 
tate to  estate  Thus  was  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented for  Miss  Annie  to  learn  to  know,  ap- 
preciate and  love  her  people — and  they  her. 
The  contacts  which  would  later  stand  her  in 
bLicli  good  stead,  were  early  made. 

In  tlie  same  decade  this  vivacious  youug 
vuinan  on  the  move  caught  the  eye  and 
fancy  of  an  equally  electrifying  and  al- 
ready dlstiiiguLshed  native  son.  Ralph  De 
Chabett.  Wooing  and  winning  followed,  and 
on  July  18,  1929,  Mr.  Ralph  and  Miss  Annie, 
mouiker.s  by  which  they  were  thereafter 
known,  formed  a  partnership,  cemented  by 
holy  wedlock,  which  was  to  last  some  36 
vest's,  cut  off  us  it  was  on  the  rise  to  its  zenitli 
by  the  great  leveller.  All  his  talent  and  ac- 
complishment, notwithstanding.  Mr.  Ralph 
waa  a  quiet,  reticent  man,  qualities  which, 
more  for  good  than  ill,  never  rubbed  off  on 
Miss  Aiuiie  and  so  the  one  complemented 
the  other. 

ThLs  marriage  was  ble.st  with  five  offspring, 
all  uovv  111  respectable  adulthood,  Ralph 
.-Xiidrev. .  .'\u;>iin  Alexander.  Rita  May.  Mario 
Norman  and  Sliirley  Joyce.  So  first  and  fore- 
most we  maik  Miss  Anuie  as  loving  and 
devoted-chlUl    wife,  and  mother 

As  a  busine.ssvuoman,  few,  if  any,  are  her 
peers.  From  tiie  little  red  shop  and  itinerant 
merchant  — and  as  she  Journeyed  about  in 
the  luodel-T.  who  can  doubt  that  she 
vaUat.i.ly  cranked  it  up  a  few  times  or  at 
least  :9ec  the  aparlu  and  gas  as  her  daddy 
crankt-d.  On  her  own  came  first  the  King 
Street  sioie  "De  Chabert  Fashions".  Here 
she  was  owner,  manager,  sales  lady  and  .seam- 
stress -sold  the  material — made  the  dress — 
cliaractertstically,  she  got  you  both  ways — 
coming  and  going.  Next  the  family  ventured 
Into  dairy  farming  and  livestock  raising — in 
the  beginning  the  35  acre  farm  at  Rosegatc 
then  the  many  times  over  larger  acreage  at 
Hope".  "Jerusalem  "  and  'Ble.sslng". 

MK-  .Annie's  47th  birthday  was  an  un- 
happy one.  for  five  days  earlier  death  had 
reached  out  and  snatched  her  Ralph  from 
her.  Vndaiuited  she  perservered.  The  children 
were  edxicated.  now  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  doctor,  lawyer,  educators,  busi- 
ness person"*.  The  farm  prospered.  Came  the 
venture  Into  real  estate  sale  and  develop- 
ment Ml-s  .\nr.ie  holding  off  when  the  time 
was  not  ripe  seizing  the  propitious  moment 
and  parlaying  the  holdlnc^s  Into  a  seven- 
digit  iortune  and  giving  the  territory  the 
stability  of  oil  refineries  and  our  first  shop- 
ping ceiiter 

A  feminist  to  the  core  In  an  age  where  in 
thU  In.sular  setting  women,  like  chUdren. 
were  to  be  little  seen  and  never  heard,  she 
broke  the  barriers  of  sight  and  sound  In 
wa;.s  mcH'e  tiian  one.  She  championed  worn- 
ens  rights,  not  by  flaming  rhetoric  but  rather 
by  accomplisliments.  She  was  Indefatigably 
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active  in  BP'W  Club  and  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

In  the  sector  of  public  health,  who  la- 
bored more  assiduously,  or  journeyed  wider 
for  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  St.  Croix 
Community  Blood  Bank  as  charter  member, 
the  Caribbean  Mental  Health  AsBoeiation, 
and  the  Charles  Harwood  Hospital  Auxiliai-y. 

In  the  forefront  always  In  government 
with  special  effort  on  the  Board  of  Education, 
Board  of  Social  Welfare,  and  The  Citizen's 
Rehabilitation  Commission. 

In  politics  she  etched  out  an  especipl 
niche.  For  many  years  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Who  would  launch 
a  candidacy  without  her  blessing — not  to 
mention  financial  contributions — party  fund 
raiser  beyond  compare — as  all  upon  whom 
she  has  put  "The  Bite"  from  time  to  time 
win  attest.  V.I.  National  Committee  Woman 
and  convention  delegate  she  walked  with  the 
Presidents,  near  Presidents  and  other  lumi- 
naries on  the  national  democratic  scene — 
yet  never  lost  "The  Common  Touch". 

Communicant  of  this  church — active  in 
all  spheres  consoler,  stand-in  at  ceremonies, 
donor,  landscaper — all  of  which  lead  natur- 
ally into  her  second  marriage  at  this  same 
altar  on  November  14,  1871,  to  the  Rever- 
end L  Seymour  Clarke — rector  (I  add  par  ex- 
cellence) of  this  church — whom  she  leaves 
with  us  to  mourn  her  passing. 

But  why  go  on — as  weU  I  could.  Miss  Annie 
will  long  be  remembered  for  more  tlian  these 
matters  I've  tovicbed  on. 

Frail  human,  she  was  not  without  taint 
of  fault,  and  there  may  be  those  who  on 
this  count  only  will  remember  her.  To  them, 
if  any.  I  answer  with  Tennyson. 

But  friend,  to  me 

He  Is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all 

For  who  loves  me 

Must  have  a  touch  of  earth . 

So  she  had  her  touch  of  earth — but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  she  was  heavy. 

All  heart — charitable  to  a  fault.  Students 
assisted.  A  loan  here  forgiven.  A  palm  there, 
coming  away  from  a  hand  shake  with  a 
needed  crisp  bUl  nestled  In.  C<m8ldenite  of 
the  poor  for  which  she  has  been.  It  Is  evi- 
dent, blest. 

An  Indomitable  will  reaching  and  infus- 
ing family  friend  alike.  Not  the  least  bit  faint 
hearted  hence  fortune  sided  with  her.  Una- 
fraid to  beat  new  paths.  A  guiding  principle 
of  her  life  being  who  never  walks  save  where 
he  sees  men's  tracks,  makes  no  discoveries. 

Always  exemplifying  the  basics:  Hard  work 
and  love — a  deep  love,  conceived  in  faith, 
ever  nurtured  by  hope. 

Not  really  "born  to  the  purpose"  she  "bcui 
Ulysses'  bow"  as  the  .saying  goes. 

For  her  many  virtues  a  crown  to  two  hus- 
bands. .And  if.  as  has  been  said,  one  "cannot 
leave  a  better  legacy  to  the  world  than  a  well 
educated  family"  her  bequest  can  hardly  be 
surpassed. 

So  as  she  sleeps  In  be«uty — a  sleep  the 
common  fate  of  \is  all,  thoug^h  the  loss  be 
irreplaceable,  and  the  sorrow  profound,  let 
the  tears  be  few,  for  Miss  Annie  "like  the 
Sim  in  Its  meridian  [has]  spread  [s]  a  lustre 
throughout  [that  envelops]  and  enlightens' 
this  entire  comer  of  the  universe.  We  will 
all  often  long  for  the  touch  of  that  vanished 
hand — for  the  sound  of  this  so  familiar  voice, 
now  still. 

As  we  salute  the  triumph  of  her  life  over 
death,  we  remember  the  words  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon. 

Thou  art  not  conquered; 
Beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  In  thy  lips, 
And  In  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced 
there. 

So  Miss  Annie  Til  we  chat  again — a  fond 
adieu. 
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the:  digkey-umcolm  dams 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MABBtt-HUIiai'lB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBEBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  COWTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  the  Dlck^- 
Llncoln  hydroelectric  dams  in  northern 
Maine  remains  constant  and  insistent. 

I  have  attempted  to  get  the  facts  on 
the  proposed  project  on  the  record  be- 
fore my  colleaerues.  To  that  aid,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Recoid  at  this  time 
an  excellent  article,  the  second  of  a 
three -part  series,  wrlttoi  by  Janice 
Snow,  for  the  February  1976  edition  of 
New  England  Outdoors.  I  c(Hnmend  it  to 
my  colleagues: 
The   DiCKKT-IiiNcoLN   Dams — ^Moitrr    Btrrs 

Pown,  BoT  How  Much  i>ovnsK  Wnx  Oub 

Money  Buy? 

(By  Janice  Snow) 

liast  May  we  printed  tlM  flist  ot  three  M- 
tlclee  dealing  with  the  propoaad  Diokey  and 
Linooln  School  Dfuus,  a  multtmUIUm  dollar 
public  works  project  slated  to  Inundate 
89,000  acres  of  Northern  Main*  wUdezness. 
The  larger  of  the  two  dams  will  exceed  in 
volume  the  Aswan  Dam  (11th  largest  In  the 
world)  and  create  a  67  mile  long  lake  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  free-flowing  XJppa  St.  John 
River.  One  hundred  and  twenty  fOmr  mUes 
of  lesser  known  rivers  and  streams  'wlU  also 
be  flooded. 

The  project's  designers,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  expect  the  construction  to  span 
7>2  years,  provide  flood  ooatni  for  the  town 
of  Fort  Kent,  generate  baa*  eleotrle  power 
for  Maine  and  peaking  power  for  Southern 
New  England,  reduce  unemptoyment  In 
Maine,  encourage  the  flow  e(  devtiopment 
capital  to  shore  up  Maine's  sagging  econo- 
my and  save  New  England's  taxpayers  money 
in  the  process. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  this  essentlaUy 
hydroelectric  power  faolUty  (85%  of  the 
projects  claimed  benefits  ace  power  ben^ts) 
have  been  hotly  disputed.  As  we  detailed 
in  our  May  Issue,  envlronmentaUsts  have 
been  the  most  vocal  (^ponents.  The  FMends 
of  the  St.  John  (a  coaUtlon  at  envlromnental 
and  outdoor  sportsmen's  groups)  decries  the 
loss  of  the  "most  outstanding  stretches  of 
wilderness  river  east  of  the  Mlnnlnntppl  .  .  . 
graced  with  forested  banks  and  some  of  the 
country's  best  native  brook  trout  fishing  .  .  . 
habitat  of  white  tailed  deer,  moose  and 
bald  eagles." 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  expects  to 
provide  a  "recreational  maater  plan"  to 
make  the  man-made  lakes  region  more  ac- 
cessible, more  convenient  and  thus  Increase 
recreational  use  and  land  development. 

Althou^  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment must  be  Submitted  befon  the  project 
con  be  approved  by  Congress,  the  decision  to 
build  or  not  to  build  will  most  likely  be  de- 
cided on  the  real  or  Imagined  economic 
merits  of  the  project. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  process  of  com- 
puting the  cost  and  benefits  Is  essential  to 
obtain  any  realistic  assessment  of  the  proj- 
ect's economic  worth.  The  methods  of  deter- 
mining these  economic  benefits  are  complex, 
confusing  and  deceptive. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  not  only 
proposes,  designs  and  oversees  ccmstructlon 
of  such  mammoth  public  woAs  projects,  they 
aljo  hire  the  private  consultants  who  deter- 
mine the  projects'  economic  feaslt^llty  and 
environmental  Impact — an  obvious  conflict 
of  Interest.  Tbe  size  and  prestige  of  the 
Corps  increases  with  the  scope  and  duration 


of  such  projects,  thus  magnifying  the  poesl- 
billty  of  biased  aooounttng. 

Aocordlng  to  the  Ooips'  most  recently 
pnblkbsd  ooat  analyMs  (July  1*75) .  the 
"bsnsOts!'  to  be  dorlTed  from  the  Dldcey- 
I^noQln  lAkes  outweig^t  the  "costs"  by  3.8 
to  1.  Does  this  mesn  that  for  every  dollar 
spent.  New  England  taxpayers  wlU  receive  a 
S2.0O  return  on  their  Investment  In  the  form 
of  cheaper  energy,  lower  taxes  or  both?  No. 

The  Corps  has  also  released  a  study  of 
the  cost  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  hydroelectric 
power  compared  to  privately  produced  fossil 
fuel  power.  Here  the  Corps  report  claims  a 
2.0  to  1  ratio  In  favor  of  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Lakes.  "If  private  utUltles  could  obtain  fi- 
nancing equivalent  to  the  Federal  rate,"  the 
report  states,  "water  resource  benefits  could 
be  provided  at  half  the  cost  of  the  private 
utility  alternative."  Does  this  mean  that 
Dlckey-Llncoln  electricity  will  cost  50%  leas 
than  Boston  Edison  electricity?  No.  Is  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lying  to  us?  No. 
Are  they  telling  us  the  truth?  Not  exactly. 

■What  will  the  project  cost?  According  to 
the  July  1975  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Dlck- 
ey-Uncoln  Lakes  Fact  Sheet,  the  total  In- 
vestment for  dams  and  transmission  lines 
(computed  at  1975  prices)  and  Including  In- 
terest during  construction  totals  $539.8  mil- 
lion. This  figtire  reflects  a  $75.6  million  write 
off,  as  the  Army  Corps  expects  to  recoup  SO  % 
of  the  $161.3  minion  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  transmission  lines  by 
selling  transmission  or  "wheeling  rights"  to 
private  power  companies.  The  validity  of  this 
deduction  Is  highly  questionable.  According 
to  Corps  officials,  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  site  Is 
one  of  the  last  available  hydroelectric  power 
sites  In  New  England,  thus  we  cannot  ex- 
pect additional  private  dams  to  be  built. 
Northern  Maine  Is  now  and  no  doubt  will 
continue  to  be  sparsely  populated.  It  would 
not  make  economic  sense  to  build  -conven- 
tional power  plants  in  Northern  Maine  and 
pay  to  "wheel"  the  electricity  along  costly 
transmission  lines  across  hundreds  of  miles 
of  wilderness  when  such  facilities  could  be 
built  closer  to  population  centers.  If  we  add 
this  highly  questionable  deduction  back  into 
the  project  cost,  the  figure  approaches  $615.4 
mlUlon.  But,  this  estimate  assumes  no 
further  transmission  costs  for  tying  into  ex- 
isting lines  at  Augusta,  Maine,  or  the  more 
expensive  possibility  that  existing  lines  from 
Maine  to  Boston  may  be  at  capacity  in  the 
late  19808  when  the  dam  Is  completed.  If 
this  Is  the  case,  then  hundreds  of  additional 
miles  of  costly  transmission  lines  wlU  have 
to  be  constructed  at  the  ta^ayer's  expense. 

Even  If  low  cost  tie-in  lines  are  available, 
the  $616.6  million  figure  does  not  accurately 
refiect  the  real  cost  of  the  project.  In  order  to 
acquire  capital  to  finance  such  an  enormous 
project,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  must 
be  authorized  to  borrow  money  from  the 
U.S.  Treastu^.  This  money  is  then  paid  back 
over  a  period  of  years  at  a  fixed  Interest 
rate.  Electricity  sales  must  generate  sufficient 
income  to  pay  the  annual  mortgage  fee 
plus  operating  expenses. 

The  Corps  calculates  the  annual  cost  of 
paying  back  the  loan  on  the  dams  and  50% 
of  the  tranmission  lines  to  be  $18.3  million 
based  on  an  Interest  rate  of  3^4  %  paid  over 
a  period  of  100  years.  The  UjS.  Department 
of  Interior  sets  repayment  criteria  for  all 
Federal  water  resource  projects.  The  current 
rate  is  6ig'^;  paid  over  a  period  of  50  years. 
The  current  repayment  criteria  will  no  doubt 
increase  as  the  1974  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  provides  for  a  6%  %  Interest 
rate  for  water  resource  planning.  A  grand- 
father clause  in  the  '74  Act,  included  at  the 
insistence  of  the  powerful  water  lobby, 
allows  projects  proposed  before  1968  to  be 
evaluated  at  the  old  rate  of  3^  %.  The  Corps 
figures  are  then  legal,  but  false.  The  actual, 
annual    rate    of   paying    back    the    loan    Is 


approximat^y  double  the  stated  rate  upon 
which  they  base  the  2.9  to  1  benefit  to  cost 
ratio. 

The  anntial  cost  of  repi^ng  the  loans  to 
build  and  operate  both  the  I>lokey  and 
Lincoln  School  Dams  aad  1(X)%  of  the  trans- 
mission lines  from  Dickey  to  Augusta  exceeds 
$44  million.  The  Corps  r^KXt  admits  on 
page  7  of  their  12  page  fact  sheet,  that  as  "a 
point  of  Interest,  If  the  project  were 
evaluated  on  a  6%  %  Interest  rate.  It  re- 
mains Justified  with  a  1.3  to  1  ratio."  Tet 
the  only  tatrie  which  computes  the  annual 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  nukes  no  note  of  the 
actual  repayment  Interest  and  oSets  only 
the  2.6  to  1  ratio.  One  might  question  the 
use  of  taxpayers  money  <hi  such  Involved 
tabulations,  obviously  calculated  to  get  cer- 
tain projects  approved  at  any  cost  and  at  a 
real  cost  carefuUy  concealed  from  notloe. 

The  Fact  Sheet  claims  anniul  ben^ts  de- 
rived from  the  project  to  be  In  excess  of  $55 
million.  Of  this  amount,  $53^  mllUon  are 
projected  pow»  benefits  (Income  from  the 
sale  of  Dickey-Llnodn  electricity).  Ttie  re- 
maining $2.2  mllUon  are  "non-power  bene- 
fits—$77,000  In  flood  c<mtrol,  $1.SS  mUUon 
In  recreation  and  $983,000  In  redevelopment. 
The  flood  control  figure  is  based  on  the  cost 
of  two  flood  control  dikes  whldi  would  be 
required  to  protect  Fut  Kent  If  the  Dams  are 
not  built.  No  mention  la  nuule  however  of 
the  five  flood  control  dikes  which  must  be 
built  to  prevent  the  new  lakes  from  spilling 
over  Into  adjacent  watersheds. 

"Redevelopment  benefits"  are  merely  the 
annual  wages  paid  to  unemployed  or  under- 
employed local  residents.  Only  30%  of  the 
total  Dlckey-Llncoln  work  force  (approxi- 
mately 550  unSkUled  and  semiskilled  wm-k- 
ers)  caoi  be  drawn  from  tiie  Fort  Kent  area. 
The  permanent  loss  of  logging  Jobs  due  to 
the  flooding  of  140  square  mUes  of  tlmbcr- 
land  will  offset  some  of  these  temporary  gains 
in  employment.  The  remaining  60%  of  the 
labor  force,  aU  the  highly  pidd  skUled  work- 
ers and  many  of  the  semi-skilled  workers 
must  be  imported.  Nearby  Canadians  can  be 
expected  to  fill  many  of  these  positions. 
Harsh  Maine  winters  may  reduce  the  work 
year  to  five  or  six  months,  leaving  hundreds 
of  locals  and  transients  Jobless  during  the 
most  difficult  months.  The  local  economy, 
swollen  by  the  Influx  of  new  wages  will  suffer 
regular  deflations  during  the  long  winter  lay- 
off periods  and  a  sharp  decline  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eight  to  ten  year  constnictlon 
period.  Of  the  nearly  1600  workers,  only 
about  35  will  be  assured  long  term  Jobs 
maintaintog  and  operating  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  facility. 

The  "recreational  benefits"  reflect  the 
C(»ps  of  Engineers  assumption  that  the 
man-made  lakes  environment  will  draw  an 
additional  1.2  million  tourist  dollars  to  this 
"Improved"  recreation  area  each  year.  The 
numerous  uncongested  natural  lake  vacation 
areas  In  Southern  Jiialne,  Northern  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  may  dlscoiu-age 
any  large  migrations  farther  north. 

Although  the  projected  "recreational",  "re- 
development", and  "flood  control  benefits" 
Inflate  the  estimated  value  of  the  project,  the 
cost  of  producing  these  services  are  "non- 
reimbursable". In  other  words,  the  rates 
charged  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  electricity  will 
not  repay  the  money  expended  for  these 
"non  power  benefits."  The  taxpayers  will 
foot  the  bill. 

The  "power  benefit"  figure,  the  last  meas- 
ure of  the  project's  economic  feasibility,  like 
the  3\i%  Interest  rate,  has  only  paper  sig- 
nificance. If  DlBkey-Llno(dn  eleotrlelty  sold 
at  the  same  rate  as  electricity  from  a  pri- 
vately financed  fossil  fuel  plant  yearly  la- 
come  ("power  benefits")  would  totid  $52.8 
million  per  year  (at  1975  rates) . 

Calctilatlng  the  annual  "benefits  to  ooet 
ratio"   strictly  on   the   Corps   of  Engineers 
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••Umatad  aanosl  eost  ct  oonatructlon  and 
opanUoD.  pidd  tiMck  at  8%  «  tntarwt  (MAJ 
million)  In  raUtlon  to  tbeae  claimed  powar 
betMftti  «6X»  Bttllon)  yMda  »  aUm  1.17:1 
benefit  to  coat  ntto.  But  If  Dtckay-Ltnooln 
Is  to  pfOTlda  ibe  promlaed  radwitlana  In 
electrical  nUea,  thla  slim  margin  of  profit 
will  <Uaappaar.  Bate  reductions  of  only  18% 
will  put  tha  project  In  the  red . 

iflgltt  not  tlka  poaslbUlty  ol  another  fuel 
abortage,  the  need  to  conserve  diminishing 
fossil  Xuel  suppMes,  and  the  Inevitable  In- 
creases in  fuel  prices  Jvkstlfy  this  Investment 
In  hydroelectric  power?  Perhape.  If  the  only 
energy  alternative  to  Olckey-Llncola  were 
fossil  fuel  plants,  and  the  current  energy- 
policy  remained  imchanged,  the  project 
could  eventually  operate  In  the  blaclc. 

The  law  (Senate  Docket  No.  97)  requires 
the  Army  Corps  of  Buglneers  to  prove  the 
economy  of  Its  hydroelectric  i>ower  projects 
over  the  least  costly  alternative.  As  no  large 
scale  public  power  lacllltlM  exist  In  New 
England,  the  comparison  has  been  limited  to 
a  privately  floanoed  pimiped  storage  and  gas 
turbina  laolUty.  More  economical  and  ecolog- 
ical FedaraUy  financed  power  possibilities  es- 
cape oonaldaratlon. 

Dickey-I4ncoln  is  primarily  a  peaking 
power  facility,  designed  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  electricity  during  hours  of  great- 
est demand.  Although  the  kilowatt  output 
is  high,  the  operating  periods  are  briel — 
2<'2  to  5  hours  per  day,  depending  on  sea- 
sonal water  levels.  Expensive  turbines  will 
remain  Idle  about  BO'/c  of  the  time.  All  peak- 
ing power  facilities  are  expensive.  A  gas  tur- 
bine facility  c^>eratlng  a  few  hours  a  day  con- 
sumes 26%  more  fuel  than  a  steady  or  base 
power  facility,  which  operates  12  to  14  hours 
per  day. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
recognizing  the  need  to  conserve  energy.  1ir.s 
recommended  to  the  New  England  Governor  a 
Council  ttiat  New  England  electric  rate.'^ 
should  be  "revised"  to  discourage  "peak 
time/peak  season  consumption  and  help  tu 
level  demand  load  through  reduction  of  pealc 
demands,  thus  promoting  more  efficient  op- 
eration of  power  generating  facllltlee."  If  the 
peaks  level  out  as  the  Commission  proposes 
there  may  be  no  market  for  85  Si  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln's  capacity.  Seasonal  dry  spells  and 
an  uneven  flow  make  the  Upper  St.  John 
River  unstiltable  for  a  large  scale  base  power 
faculty. 

If  energy  consumption  patterns  remain 
stable,  Dlckey-Llnooln  would  provide  an  esti- 
mated 10%  of  New  England's  peaking  power, 
but  less  than  1  %  of  New  England's  total  elec- 
trical needs  In  the  1980s.  The  anK>unt  of  de- 
velopment capital  required  to  build  a  fa- 
cility, which  may  be  outmoded  before  It  is 
completed  will  exceed  (aesiunlng  a  modest 
7' 9  rate  of  Inflation)  91  blUlon. 

A  billion  dollars  In  investment  capital 
wisely  Invested  In  energy  conservation  and 
new  energy  technology  could  save  many 
times  the  energy  an  enormous  hydroelectric 
peaking  power  dam  could  produce.  The 
Summary  of  Scope  of  Work — Environmental 
Impact  Statement  for  the  Dickey  Lincoln 
Lakes  project"  prepared  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers by  Metasystems  lists  on  p.  32  of  a  4fi 
page  report  some  possible  energy  alternatives 
to  Dickey -Lincoln:  "combined  cycle  gas  tur- 
bine and  steam  generating  plants  recovering 
up  to  40 '^0  oX  the  beat  lost  in  burning,  total 
energy  systems  integrating  power  genera- 
tion with  heating  and  cooling  systems,  fuel 
cells  and  soUd  waste  burning."  Dickey-Lin- 
coln will  coet  30  times  as  much  a.s  a  garbage 
power  plant  currently  under  construction  in 
Saugus.  ICaas..  yet  will  produce  less  than 
three  times  the  energy-. 

IL  Backmtnster  Puller,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Earth,  Sftern.  and  Everyone  (Medard 
Oable  wltti  tlie  World  Oame  Energy  Report. 
1978)  atatOB.  "an  Inventory  of  dally  Incooia. 
(renewable)  energy  resources,  proven  know- 
how  technologies,  and  proven  rates  of  real!- 


SnSNSiOIO  Of  REMARKS 

aatlon  of  tbe  full  wnplax  at  (tevelopmenta" 
Indicates  adequate  non-fioaBfl  tnel  prodvctton 
can  be  aocampUabad  by  1966. 

The  Ifew  fcigland  Kagloaal  Onminlaalon 
raccxnmends  pnbuo  flnanolal  asstaUoiea  to 
develop  aneh  new  inooma  energy  teelmoSoglea 
as  solar  beating  systema,  wlndmin  power 
generators  and  beat  pun^w. 

It  makes  little  long-term  economic  sense 
to  pour  a  bllUoQ  dotlars  of  development  cap- 
ital into  the  last  feasible  hydroelectric  power 
site  in  New  England,  when  that  same  money 
could  generate  new  energy  producing  and 
energy  saving  technology.  Comparable  Invest- 
ments In  home  and  industrial  Insulation, 
mass  transit,  and  Improved  rail  freight  serv- 
ice and  recycling  of  waste  heat  and  raw  ma- 
terials would  have  two  to  ten  times  the 
energy  produced  by  a  mammoth,  environ- 
mentally damaging  hydroelectric  or  miclear 
power  locllity. 
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THi.  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  HOWARD 
HUGHES— PART   VIII 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHrBLTTS 

l.N    IHt.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Ml".  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  inserting  the  eighth  install- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  ex- 
pose regarding  Howard  Hughes'  privi- 
leged relationship  with  sectors  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  this  segment,  re- 
porters Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B. 
Steele  outline  Howard  Hughes'  influence 
with  American  politicians  over  the  last 
30  years. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Howard  Hughes:  Nonvoter  and  King  Maker 

'Bob.    ycu    must   remember    that   ...   I, 
Howard  Hughes,  can  buy  any  man  In  the 
world,  or  I  can  destroy  hlra." — Attributed  to 
Hughes  by  former  aid  Robert  Maheu. 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

If  there  Is  a  constant  that  has  governed 
Howard  R.  Hughes  In  the  bizarre  and  mys- 
terious administration  of  his  secret  empire, 
it  Is  his  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  politi- 
cal Influence. 

During  World  War  II.  Hughes — whose 
Trans  World  Airlines  was  seeking  permission 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  for 
exclusive  rights  to  fly  to  certain  European 
cities — flew  Elliott  Rooeevelt,  the  President's 
son.  and  his  bride-to-be  to  the  Orand  Can- 
yon, gratis    for  their  wedding. 

In  the  1960s,  Hughes,  a  leading  defense 
contractor,  financed  airborne  coyote  hunts 
In  Texas  for  Pentagon  brass  who  hunted 
their  prey  In  Hughes  supplied  helicopters  and 
cars. 

In  1968.  the  Hughes  organization  pledged 
a  substantial  contribution  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  campaign  shortly  before  It  sought 
an  exemptlc«i  from  the  anti-trust  laws  to  ac- 
quire an  additional  Las  'Vegas  hotel  and 
gambling  casino. 

Such  practices  have  served  Howard  Hughes 
well  In  Washington. 

The  CAB  granted  TWA's  request  for  exclu- 
sive overseas  routes  In  1945. 

The  Pentagon  has  consistently  awarded 
Hughes  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
m  defense  contracts  without  competitive 
biddUig. 

And  the  Justice  Department,  In  a  drama- 
tic turnaround  Just  three  daya  before  Nixon's 
1969  inauguration,  agreed  not  to  oppose 
Hughes  propoaed  acquisition  of  the  Land- 
mari?    a  Las  Vegas  hotel  and  casino. 

Only  28  days  before,  the  same  Justice  De- 


partment had  infoimed  HUffna'  attorneys  of 
tbe  reverse — that  the  government  intended 
to  oppose  in  court  any  attempt  by  Hughea 
to  acqotra  the  Tianrtmarfc  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  move  would  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  The  Inquirer  has  prevlonsly  disclosed, 
tbe  Hughes  organbsation  collects  and  spends 
billions  of  American  tax  dollars  without  any 
public  accountability.  Hughes  Is  shielded 
and  protected  by  a  variety  of  federal  agen- 
cies in  Washington  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS)  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Howard  Hughes  never  votes,  but  he  exer- 
cises more  power  over  American  government 
than  all  but  a  few  of  the  Americans  who  do. 

Hughes  now-famous  secret  contributions 
to  former  President  Nixon's  campaign  might 
seena  to  suggest  an  affinity  on  Hughes'  part 
for  tbe  policies  of  the  former  President. 

But  actually,  Hughes  has  an  affinity  for 
any  politician  either  in  ofllce  or  likely  to  be 
so  soon.  He  has  long  given  lavishly  to  both 
major  parties.  He  has  sought  to  Influence 
every  administration  since  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's.  Often,  he  has  succeeded,  some- 
times stunningly  so. 

In  1947,  a  Senate  Committee  Investigated 
Hughes'  entertainment  of  high  Roosevelt 
officials  during  the  war,  Including  Elliott 
Roosevelt,  as  part  of  Its  probe  of  Hughes' 
performance  as  a  major  defense  contractor 
In  World  War  IT. 

The  committee  Interviewed  wltneases  who 
claimed  that  Hughes,  then  an  active  movie- 
maker as  well,  often  stocked  Hollywood 
parties  with  movie  stars  and  actresses  to 
mingle  with  high  government  ofOcials  and 
military  brass. 

Elliott  Rooeevelt,  who  as  an  Army  recon- 
naissance officer  during  the  war  had  recom- 
mended that  Hughes  be  awarded  a  contract 
to  build  a  new  Army  reconnaissance  plane, 
admitted  to  senators  that  Hughes  had  once 
pakd  his  hotel  bill.  It  waa  in  thoae  hearings 
that  Booaerelt  acknowledged  that  Hughes 
had,  at  no  charge,  flown  him  and  Faye  Emer- 
son, the  actress,  to  Arizona  for  their  wed- 
ding near  the  Orand  Canyon. 

Roosevelt  was  also  accused  of  having  ac- 
cepted other  favors  from  Hughes.  A  Hughes 
public  relations  officer's  expense  account, 
which  was  read  Into  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate bearlnga.  listed  auch  Items  on  Booaevelt's 
behaU  as  "preaenta  for  tova  girls,  6300." 

By  the  196Qa,  Hughes  waa  leaving  such 
details  as  entertaining  polltlclana  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  to  other  men  in  hla  enqilre. 

He  relied  heavily  on  Robert  Maheu,  a  pri- 
vate public  relations  consultant  and  former 
FBI  agent,  to  represent  him  In  Washington. 
Maheu  became  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  men 
in  the  Hughes  realm  before  his  fall  from 
power  In  1970. 

In  1956,  according  to  Maheu's  testimony 
in  a  defamaUon  lawsuit  he  filed  against 
Hughes  in  Loa.  Angelea,  Hughes  "picked  up 
the  price  tag  for  a  good  portion  of  (a)  poll" 
conducted  during  the  Republican  campaign 
that  year, 

Maheu  added  that  ha  himself  took  an  ac- 
tive part  In  Elsenhower's  1987  Inaugural  and 
made  It  known  to  dignitaries  that  he  repre- 
sented Hughes. 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1960,  Hughes  asked  Maheu  to  host 
an  airplane  for  entertainers  from  Los  An- 
gelea to  Washington  to  take  part  In  the 
Keiuiedy  Inaugural,  Maheu  also  teetlfled. 

Maheu  said  Hughes  also  Instructed  him  to 
purchase  four  boxes,  at  610,000  eacb,  for  the 
Kennedy  inauguration;  to  purchase  addi- 
tional t>cxes  tor  the  inaugural  ball,  and  to 
hold  a  "banquet  at  the  then  most  famoius 
restaurant  In  Washington"  as  his  personal 
representative. 

By  then,  early  In  1961,  Howard  Hughes  had 
of  course,  already  slipped  out  of  public  view. 
But  his  presence  was  felt  trom  the  opening 
days  of  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

Not  long  after  the  new  Democratic  regime 
had  taken  office,  Hughes  sought  to  cement  his 
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ties  with  It  even  more  firmly.  As  Maheu  testi- 
fied: 

"I  think  It  was  In  1861  ttut  Mr.  Bngbm 
wanted  me  to  contact  the  «Mn  ITloe  fteaktent 
Johnaon  anil  have  him  ancgaat  a  Imr  flmt  in 
Washington;  D.C...to  be  the  law  firm  of  rec- 
ord in  the  TWA  Uttgatton." 

A  long  legal  battle  between  Hughes  and 
TWA's  dlreotora  for  control  of  the  airline 
had  Just  begun.  Hughea  needed  a  politically 
Impcnrtant  Waahlngton  law  Arm  to  repreaant 
him  in  court  and  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB). 

Maheu  testified  that  Johnson,  In  a  meeting 
in  hla  vice  presidential  oOoe,  recommended 
the  firm  of  Arnold,  Fortaa  6e  Porter,  where 
Johnson's  long-time  friend  and  associate, 
Abe  Fortas,  was  then  a  acnktf  partner. 

The  law  firm  was  subaequently  employed 
as  one  of  the  Hughes  attcmeya  In  the  TWA 
case. 

After  Richard  Nixon  was  elected  Preeldent 
in  1968,  Maheu  recommended  that  the  Pz«b- 
Ident's  former  New  Yoric  law  flzm  be  added 
to  the  battaMon  of  Hughea  attcmeya  In  tiw 
continuing  TWA  battle. 

Hughes  also  gave  SMheii  one  other  In- 
struction in  1961:  TeU  the  vice  prealdent 
(Johnson)  that  he  (Hughea)  would  aupport 
any  candidate  for  poUtlcal  ofllce  wtiom  the 
vice  president  would  "like  to  aee  elected." 

Maheu  said  he  later  was  sent  wonl  that 
Johnson  was  "interested"  In  John  ConnaUy's 
candidacy  for  governor  of  oyzas. 

"Mr.  Hughes  instructed  me  to  make  a 
contribution  but  of  Houston,"  Maheu  »*l/l  "i 
believe  It  waa  Mr.  Holliday  (chief  iin»iirifii 
officer  of  Hughes  Tool  Co.)  who  handled  that 
contribution." 

A  decade  later,  Oonnally  was  secretary  of 
the  Treasiuy.  In  early  1973.  he  waa  Infcmned 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Sorvlce,  which  re- 
ported to  him,  was  conducting  an  Intensive 
investigation  of  Hughes  Tool. 

"We  had  not  only  a  clvU  Investigation  mov- 
ing forward,"  former  IRS  Commlaaloner 
Johnnie  M.  Walters  told  19  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Watergate  Oonunlttee  In 
1974,  "but  one  being  conducted  by  the  In- 
telligence Division  for  possible  criminal  vio- 
lations." 

Walters  said  ConnaUy's  only  Instructions 
were  that  "IRS  should  act  properly"  and  tho^^ 
the  agency  "^ould  never  haraaa  txtpnaa. 
should  never  be  overbearing."  Because  HtS 
tax  Investigations  are  always  secret,  thoe 
is  no  way  to  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
agency's  inquiry  into  the  Hughes  oiganlza- 

in  1968,  Hughes  was  eagei'  to  help  finance 
Richard  Nixon's  campaign,  i^yparentty  more 
lor  reasons  of  political  expediency  Oi^ti,  any 
Identification  with  the  former  President^ 
political  bellefb.  In  a  memo  to  Maheu.  Hushes 
wroto:  "»"«• 

"I  want  you  to  go  see  Nixon  as  my  special 
emissary.  I  feel  there  is  a  really  TaUd  poa- 
slbUlty of  a  Republican  vtctory  thta  yeaz. 
If  that  could  be  reallaed  imder  our  aponaor- 
shlp  and  supervision  every  Inch  of  the  w»y 
then  we  would  be  ready  to  foUow  witai  Lax- 
alt  as  our  next  candidate." 

Laxalt  Is  Paul  Laxalt,  a  Hughea  booster 
who  was  then  governor  of  Nevada  and  now 
one  of  Nevada's  UJ3.  senaton. 

Even  though  Hughes  was  confident  of  a 
Republican  victory  In  1968,  he  took  out 
political  Insurance.  The  Bughea  organlaatlon 
gave  650,000  and  625.000  to  the  ft^mp^t-,.. 
of  Nixon's  chief  Democratic  rivals.  Sui. 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  the  late  Sen.  Bobert 
P.  Keimedy. 

Though  Hughes  often  demonstrates  a  sur- 
prising grasp  of  political  reaUtlea  for  aome- 
one  Isolated  from  the  outafcle  world,  oc- 
casionally his  ecoentrlcitlea  get  the  best  ot 
him.  Maheu,  in  a  depoalUon  taken  In  Los 
Angeles,  explained: 

"One  time  la  1967  I  showed  Mr.  HoUklay 
(chief  financial  <^cer  of  Hughea  Totil)  a 
handwritten  memorandum  ftom  Mr.  Htighes 
wherein  Mr.  Hughes  was  asking  me  to  make 
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a  million-dollar  payoff  to  a  Prealdent  ot  the 
UnUed  Statea.  Mr.  Holiday  fainted,  dzapped 
the  yellow  sheet  of  paper  on  the  floor  mmi 
lequeatod  of  me  whetb/u  or  Aot  hla  flogtr- 
prtnta  could  be  taken  <ai  the  pieee  of  paper." 
Maheu  added  later  that  he  refused  to  carry 
out  Hughes'  Instruction. 

Kevertheless,  money  is  indeed  dispensed 
with  ease  for  political  reasons  m  Hughes' 
secret  empire. 

Tfoe  years,  the  Hughes  organization  main- 
tained an  apartment  at  the  Balboa  Bay  Club 
in  Newport  Beach,  Cal..  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  a  60-foot  qx>rt  fishing  craft  called 
the  Aloutte  II  moored  nearby,  for  use  by 
politicians  and  government  leaders. 

Ftank  L.  Doyle,  a  Hughes  employee,  re- 
called in  court  testimony  a  "memorable" 
party  aboard  the  Aloutte. 

Doyle  said  he  received  a  call  at  the  Hughes- 
owned  Sands  Hotel  and  Casino,  where  he 
worked,  to  prepare  food  for  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  party  of  20  aboard  the  Aloutte 
that  night. 

"Arrangements  were  made  for  an  airplane 
and  they  (the  food)  were  flown  to  Newport 
Beach  and  taken  on  board  the  Aloutte." 
Doyle  said. 

"And  I  was  invited  to  go  along  and  help 
serve  the  vice  president  and  his  party  that 
evening.  And  we  proceeded  to  Avalon  where 
we  had  a  buffet  dinner  on  board  the  Aloutte." 
There  were  similar  Hughes-sponsored  af- 
fairs in  Washington. 

A  barge  cruise  for  top  miltiary  men  up 
the  historic  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was 
described  in  congressional  testimony  by  a 
former  Hughes  executive : 

".  .  .  Ihey  laid  to  a  whale  of  a  party, 
using  that  barge  on  the  old  canal  up  beside 
the  PotMnac  Blver.  A  lot  of  senior  people 
were  Invited,  and  it  was  qmte  the  talk  of 
aviation  circles." 

"Daklng  care  of  politicians'  needs  is  an 
Important  task  In  the  Hughes  organization. 
As  Maheu  explained  In  one  court  proceeding: 
"The  activity  consisted  mostly  of  keeping 
a  dose  omtact  with  Individuals  in  the 
political  arena,  entertaining  them,  going  to 
various  dinners  myself  or  sending  one  of 
any  representatives  to  the  dinners,  making 
the  apartment  In  Balboa  available  to  them, 
msklng  the  boat  available  to  them,  meeting 
them  socially,  learning  when  their  wives 
were  sick  or  children,  and  sendmg  flowers; 
a  continuing  type  of  relationship." 

Pidltlcal  favors  were  more  direct — cash, 
in  the  form  of  generous  political  contrlbu- 
tlona  or  at  retainers. 

m  Mahen^  defamation  suit  against 
Hughes.  Maheu  contended  he  received 
6*76.000  In  cash  or  checks  from  Hiighea  for 
"p<dltlcal  contributions"  from  1968  through 
1970  alone. 

Aooordlng  to  documents  filed  In  that  case, 
"Hughes  was  i^parently  channeling  through 
Maheu  61,000  a  month  to  a  Judge  In  Los 
Angaiea."  The  Judge's  name  was  not  dls- 
cloaad. 

The  6*76.000  figure  cited  by  Maheu  did  not 
Inidude.  ot  courae,  any  political  contrlbu- 
ttona  made  by  executives  or  dbecton  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  during  that  same  period. 
In  the  1072  elections  al<me,  for  example, 
Bogbea  Aircraft  executives  contributed 
6SS64i00  to  both  major  parties. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  IXORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE6ENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  Congressman  Andrew  Young  of 
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Georgia  addreeeed  tbe  United  Auto 
Wcnteis  and  Ibtonatianal  Aa60ciation 
of  MBchlnIst8  Leg^slattre  Ooof  erence  in 
Washington,  DX?. 

In  his  remazks.  Congressman  Touhg 
astutely  reviewed  our  Nation's  pressing 
problems.  I  am  pleased  to  ^TM'.l^^^|f  in  the 
CoNosssioNAL  Rzcou  the  transcript  of 
Ccmgressman  Young's  qieech: 
PasagWTATioiT  BT  How.  Amaxw  Youwc,  VS. 

REpaasENTATrvK,     Oeokcu,     B^roax     thx 

UNTTED  AtJTO  WOKKEKS  AMD  iMtBUfAnONAI, 
ASSOCIATIOW      OP      MACRIWIBTS      I^CISLATTVX 

CONFEEENCE 

FaOCZSDHTGS 

Congressman  Yodkc.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Woodcock,  the  outstanding  president  of 
this  great  international  union,  to  all  of  my 
good  friends  from  both  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  I  come  here  to  first  <rf  all  say 
thank  you,  because  had  It  not  be^i  for  some 
of  the  work  that  you  have  done  through  the 
years  I  wouldn't  be  In  Congress.  What  I  rep- 
resent, and  what  we  now  see  happening 
across  the  nation.  Is  the  result  of  a  coalition 
of  goodwill  that  was  formed  In  the  early 
sixties,  that  you  were  very  much  a  part  of. 
I  don't  think  we  can  fully  appreciate  what 
happened  In  this  nation  In  the  last  fifteen 
years,  because  It  happened  so  smoothly,  but 
whenever  I  see  the  troublea  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, or  whenever  I  see  the  ngbting  and  feud- 
ing that  we  now  see  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in 
Lebanon,  I  realize  that  our  nation  could  have 
looked  that  way  had  it  not  been  for  Martin 
Luther  King  in  1965  and  had  he  not  found 
in  organized  labor,  and  eq>eciaUy  on  the  part 
of  yoiu-  former  president.  Mr.  Walter  Beu- 
ther,  a  strong  ally  that  let  blacks  in  America 
Icnow  that  the  problems  that  we  faced  were 
not  problems  that  we  were  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  alone. 
(Applause.) 

Congressman  Yoouc.  And  when  we  came  to 
march  on  Washington  In  "OS  your  unions 
were  with  vis,  and  I  think  that  that  was 
something  of  a  turning  point  in  this  nation. 
That  was  the  coalition  that  put  together  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966,  that  put  together 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  Macks  could 
not  have  done  that  alone. 

You  know,  in  the  early  days  Dr.  Ring  used 
to  say  that  if  organized  labor  would  come 
down  South  and  organise  we  wouldn't  have 
any  trouble  getting  our  rights,  and  we  always 
hoped  that  we  could  get  an  organizing  drive 
gotag  In  the  South,  because  we  knew  that 
that  would  autonoatlcally  liberalize  the 
South.  But  It  turned  out  to  be  the  other  wav 
around. 

We  got  our  freedom  in  terms  of  an  end  to 
segregation  as  pubUc  poUcy,  and  in  terms  of 
the  right  to  vote,  and  we  so  Uberalized  the 
South  that  now  the  climate  there  is  safe  for 
unions  to  organize.  And  when  the  state  of 
Georgia  could  elect  a  governor  out  of  a  coali- 
tion of  blacks  and  trade  unionists  you  know 
there's  a  new  day  In  the  South  altogether. 

We  see  that  coaUtion  stlU  continuing.  We 
had  a  march  In  Atlanta  Just  on  the  15th  of 
January,  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday,  and 
we  were  pleased  that  UAW  was  so  weU-rep- 
resented  by  your  international  vice-presi- 
dent, Mark  St^p.  That  continued  associa- 
tion carrying  on  the  mass  action  approach 
to  change  in  this  country,  I  think  is  one  of 
the  things  that  gives  me  great  hope  in 
America. 

But  then  on  the  D.C.  front  I'm  pleased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

And  because  of  your  support  I  fliKl  myself 
now  sitting  there  where  many  of  tbe  politi- 
cal decisions  are  made  about  the  process  of 
what  bills  come  to  the  floor,  and  that  would 
not  be  without  the  coalltlMi  of  goodwill 
which  you  have  nurtured  through  these 
years,  and  which  I  think  Is  still  the  most 
powerful  force  In  the  nation  today. 
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There  m&y  be  Republlcaiui  In  tbe  top  seats, 
bvit  BCtiudly,  tbe  broad  base  of  Amerloaa 
people  are  mucb  more  In  tune  with  us  than 
they  are  with  the  White  House,  and  I  thlnli 
that  we  will  see  an  end  to  the  kind  of  anti- 
people  rule  that  we  have  seen  for  the  last 
eight  years,  come  November  1976 
(Applause.) 

Congressman  Young.  When  I  think  of 
these  past  eight  years  I  think  that  it's  been 
almost  like  a  bad  dream.  The  things  that  we 
worked  for  In  the  early  sixties,  that  were 
very  much  at  the  tips  of  our  fingers — we  had 
first  of  all  the  desegregation  of  public  ac- 
commodations. We  had  political  changes  In 
the  South  which  brought  not  just  me  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  at  least 
thirty  new  types  of  Congresspersons  from 
southern  states  that  would  represent  the 
people's  Interests  rather  than  tl\e  special 
Interests. 

We  had  a  beginning  of  takii-.^'  en  the 
economic  plight  of  poor  people  m  this  nit- 
tlon.  But  it  was  ended  by  some  strange  acts 
of  assassination  and  accidents.  No  nation 
can  afford  to  lose  men  like  Martin  Luther 
King,  Robert  Kennedy,  John  F.  Kentied.. . 
Walter  Reuther.  In  a  short  period  of  time 
and  survive.  And  we  found  ouriielveb  in  1968 
sitting  back  almost  In  a  torpor.  We  dldn  t 
know  what  was  going  on.  and  we  let  Richard 
NUon  slip  Into  the  White  House,  not  be- 
cavise  we  worked  hard  and  he  defeated  na, 
but  because  most  of  \is  were  still  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  these  assa.ssinatlons.  and 
accidents,  and  -e  did  not  get  politically  ac- 
tive until  It  was  Just  a  little  bit  too  late 

And  we  have  paid  a  terrible  price  for  it. 
but  I  think  we're  going  to  right  that  wrong 
We're  going  to  correct  that  mistake,  and 
we're  going  to  turn  this  nation  back  Into 
the  right  direction,  and  we're  In  the  process 
of  doing  It  now.  When  I  hear  President  Ford 
talk  about  his  priorities  for  the  nation  I  hear 
a  strange  mixture  of  code  wordo  that  while 
they  sound  good,  when  you  stop  and  think 
about  them  they're  really  quite  disastrous. 
Everybody  now  Is  upset  with  Bis;  Govern- 
ment, and  so  do  we  tend  to  get  upset  with 
Big  Government  at  times,  because  If  you  say 
a  thing  long  enough  and  frequently  enough, 
people  begin  to  believe  It. 

But  when  I  hear  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration talk  about  Big  Government,  they're 
talking  about  dismantling  the  bureaucracy 
that  helps  people.  By  and  large,  when  they 
say  do  away  with  Big  Government  controls 
they're  talking  about  doing  away  with  OSHA. 
They're  talking  about  doing  away  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  They're 
talking  about  not  having  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  They  talk  about  the  bureau- 
cratic fiasco  of  the  food  stamp  program,  but 
they're  really  not  after  the  poor,  or  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor. 

R>od  stamps  Is  the  new  code  word  lor 
"niggers, "  and  we'd  Ju^t  as  well  face  It.  But 
if  you  look  at  who  is  Involved  In  the  perse- 
cution, directed  at  our  food  stamps,  by  and 
large  It's  working  Americans.  Americans  who 
have  contributed  to  making  this  country 
great,  who  have  paid  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  Income  In  taxes  than  the  oil  com- 
panies, and  who  l>ecatise  of  faulty  economic 
policies  find  themselves  working  only  eight 
months  ovit  of  the  year. 

Those  are  the  people  that  this  adnuniatra- 
tlon  wants  to  cut  off.  Those  are  the  people 
that  Gerald  Ford  and  William  Simon  are 
talking  about  when  they  talk  about  food 
stamp  chlslers.  They're  talking  about  honest, 
hard-working  Americans.  They're  talkir.s,' 
about  you,  and  they're  talking  about  me. 
(Applause.) 

Congressman  Tounc.  So  let's  ji'>;  take  a 
look  at  that  program  as  one  example.  That 
program  has  grown  largely  becau.se  tmem- 
ployment  has  grown.  Nobody  wants  to  be  on 
food  stamps.  People  wsint  to  eat.  though,  but 
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by  and  large  they  want  to  work  fr-r  h  livln  - 
But  It's  been  the  economic  policies  of  higli 
interest  rates  and  cutting  back  on  federal 
spending  at  every  point,  it's  been  the  kind 
of  subsidy  for  the  rich  and  free  enterprise 
for  the  poor  that'.s  created  a  terrible  eco- 
nomic climate. 

And  then,  William  Simon,  the  Secretary 
of  the  "lYeasury.  talks  al>out  the  food  stamp 
chlslers.  But  even  In  looking  at  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  errors  in  the  food  stamp 
program  are  not  in  food  stamps  going  into 
poor  people's  pockets,  or  it's  not  In  some- 
body getting  more  food  siainp.s  than  they're 
entitled  to.  They  call  the  vrvor  rate  a  certain 
percentage  of  error,  br.t  a.s  many  of  those 
errors  are  people  getting  le^  thBii  they're 
entitled  to  as  arc  petting  ni.<re  thou  they  are 
entitled  to    ■ 

But  the  amount  of  nioaey  in  the  uital  fo<'d 
stamp  procram  docs  not  equal  the  amount 
fif  mui'cy  »hat  the  Inteiiial  Revenue  admits 
that  It  loses  because  of  people  not  paying 
taxes  The  amount  of  money  that  escapes 
from  Internal  Revenue  eacli  year  Is  esti- 
mated hv  the  Internal  Ite venue  and  the 
Treasufi,  Department  itseli  as  l)elng  some- 
where close  to  i»20  billion,  and  the  entire 
food  .-.tamp  program  \b  only  6.2  billion.  And 
so  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  William  Simon 
doesn  I  make  some  oi  his  corporations  pay 
the  ta.xes  that  they're  entitled  to.  instead  of 
l-arai-'ing  the  poor. 

But  the  same  whole  jxogram  of  uivide  and 
conquer,  of  pitting  working  people  who  ha\e 
jobs  twelve  months  a  vear  agalnsi  working 
people  who  only  have  jobs  eight  inonth.s  i 
year.  1--*  part  of  the  new  strategy  ol  dtvidiuu 
the  labor  movement  and  the  American  pet-- 
ple  In  order  that  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
fiscal  responsibility  the  adnnnlst ration  might 
stay  In  power. 

Bvit  you  see.  what  we  .see  In  terms  of  bu- 
reaucracy Is  really  an  administration  of  a 
structure  established  by  Democrats  to  help 
the  people,  which  Is  now  administered  by  a 
bunch  of  scoundrels  and  hoodlums  and 
political  hacks  who  don't  believe  In  It  In 
the  first  place.  And  no  wonder  the  things 
are  not  working!  It's  like  the  cost  of  livlUK 
was.  I  believed  In  the  need  of  wage-price 
guidelines,  but  not  the  way  the  Republicans 
administer  It.  for  they  keep  the  ltd  on  wages 
and  allow  prices  to  go  v.1ierever  they  want 
to  go. 

(Applau.se.) 
Congressman  Younc;.  And  so  I  say  to  you 
this  morning  that  the  government  that  we 
have  helped  put  together  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  United  States  doesn't  need  to  be  dras- 
tically changed.  Tlie  only  thing  that  needs 
to  be  changed  is  t!>e  people  who  are  ad- 
ministering It. 
(Applause.) 

Congressman  Young.  Of  the  two  or  three 
main  Issues  that  I  think  we've  got  to  take 
on  In  this  session  of  Congress,  one  of  them 
we  were  marching  about,  and  that  is  full 
employment.  I  think  If  there's  anything  we 
learned  in  this  period.  It  Is  that  you  can't 
continue  to  have  an  economy  that  is  held 
down  by  monetary  policies,  and  expect  the 
economy  to  expand.  We  also  know  now  that 
an  increased  level  of  unemployment,  which 
in  most  places  now  in  the  cities  has  gotten 
at  le;  st  to  twelve  percent,  and  In  the  Inner 
cities  of  our  indvistrlal  areas,  .sometimes  as 
high  as  twenty  percent— that  that  happens, 
and  still  inflation  does  not  come  down,  the 
old  formula  of  having  high  unemployment 
to  keep  down  Inflation.  Just  Isn't  working. 
And  we're  not  going  to  really  deal  with 
the  problems  of  this  economy  until  we 
have  a  growing,  thriving  economy  where 
every  American  citizen  who  needs  to  work 
and  wants  to  work  can  fiiid  a  Job  at  a  decent 
wage. 

(Applau.se.) 

Congressman  Yoi  no.  And  tiiat  doesn't  re- 
quire any  economic  miracle.  That  only  re- 
quires sound  government  policy.  It  requires 
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low  iaerest  rates  and  a  stlmiilatlon  of  the 
housing  markets.  It  requires  the  kind  of  in- 
terest in  working  people  In  Amsrlck  that 
realizes  that  when  they  have  money  In  thetr 
pockets  they  buy  American  goods  and  people 
go  back  to  work.  That's  what  happened  in 
the  tax  cut.  The  Ford  administration  wanted 
to  give  the  tax  cut  to  the  rich,  but  the  rich 
would  have  put  it  away  somewhere  for  a 
rainy  day.  The  Congress  which  you  elected 
insisted  on  sending  that  tax  cut,  seventy 
percent  of  It,  back  to  people  who  made  less 
than  $20,000.00  a  year,  and  they  went  out 
Immediately  and  spent  it. 

And  one  of  the  reascns  we  see  people 
going  back  to  work  In  the  automobile  in- 
dustry Is  because  people  took  their  $200.00 
t:ix  rebate,  and  with  the  kind  of  mechanisms 
thr.t  the  automobile  industry  used  to  pro- 
mote sales,  we  find  people  buying  automo- 
biles now,  and  the  economy  beginning  to 
turn  around  and  the  date  of  that  turn- 
aroimd.  everybody. — Democrat  and  Republi- 
can alike — dates  back  to  April  of  1976  when 
people  began  to  get  their  tax  rebates. 

The  people  do  have  confidence  In  the 
AnieiUan  system.  People  do  have  the  con- 
fidence in  the  American  products  and  goods, 
and  If  people  have  any  money  at  their 
disposal  they  will  go  out  and  purchase  those, 
and  that's  the  way  to  get  an  economy 
moving. 

But  toverimient  policy  has  got  to  decide 
that  every  American  citizen  has  a  right  X<^ 
a  Job.  and  they're  not  going  to  decide  that 
vniless  we  make  them  decide  it,  and  I  think 
that  we've  got  to  realize  that  fightmg  for 
full  employment  Is  not  doing  something  lor 
somebody  else.  It's  doing  something  for  our- 
selves, for  you  see  the  person  who  is  unem- 
ployed alniost  has  a  better  time  than  the 
person  who  has  a  Job,  and  is  scuffling  along 
paying  taxes  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 

When  Mark  Stepp  was  down  marching  with 
us  In  Atlanta  and  we  marched  down  Auburn 
Avenue  25.000  strong  on  a  cold  day  In 
Georgia,  it  mvist  have  been  about  26  degrees, 
the  wind  whistling  down  Peachtree  Street, 
but  we  had  about  25,000  people  out  there 
marching.  But  the  things  that  dlstiubed 
us  was  there  were  people  lining  the  sides 
of  the  streets,  almost  as  many  as  were  in 
the  march,  and  they  weren't  getting  In  the 
march,  and  halfway  down  the  street  I  began 
to  wonder,  why  the  hell  am  I  out  here 
marching  for  these  folks,  and  they  don't 
want  to  march  for  themselves? 
(Laughter.) 

Congressman  Young.  Becaxise  I  was  cv.'lcl! 

(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Congressman  Yottno.  But  then  I  realized 
I'm  not  marching  for  them.  I  realized  that 
I'm  marching  because  each  one  percentage 
point  of  unemployment  takes  $16  billion  out 
of  our  budget,  and  that  that  $16  billion  is 
money  that  we  need  for  health  insurance. 
That's  money  that  we  need  to  stimulate  an 
economy  and  create  economic  growth.  And 
that  poor  people  have  learned  to  survive, 
and  they've  been  poor  so  long  that  they  have 
lost  hope. 

Dr.  King  used  to  talk  about  em  old  guitar 
player  on  Auburn  Avenue  that  used  to  sit 
there  and  pluck  his  guitar,  and  he  would 
sing  a  song  saying  that  I've  been  down  so 
long  that  getting  up  don't  cross  my  mind. 

(Laughter.) 

Congressman  Young.  And  that's  what  hap- 
pened to  the  hard  core  unemployed  in  Amer- 
ica. They  have  learned  to  make  it.  They  have 
learned  to  make  It  on  all  kinds  of  federal 
programs  which  are  good  federal  programs, 
but  unfortunately,  too  many  of  them  have 
learned  to  make  it  in  crime.  Our  cities  pay 
a  price  lor  imemployment  In  terms  of  the 
stuff  that  Is  stolen  from  us  day  by  day,  and 
the  only  proven  answer  to  crime  Is  Jobs,  and 
either  we  put  people  to  work  gainfully,  or 
we  ci.n'iiwe  to  struggle  with  them  trying  to 
..t  ;-,d  ti>  <?<-i  bv.  and  to  hustle. 
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On  ft  day-toy-day  baste  tb»  average  guy  on 
tbe  street  wea  the  erlme  tn  ttie  sttttw,  and 
we  see  irbat*s  hsppcBtng  m  tenna  oC  tlis«ost 
of  Mg  bnslnefls  bustle,  and  s»  tbay  mj  U»t% 
the  name  of  tlie  game.  I'd  Just  M  aoon  huatte 
m  my  little  numbers  thing  down  here  on  the 
street.  I  do  Just  abont  as  wall  as  I  oan  any 
other  kind  of  way. 

But  those  aame  people  will  do  again  wbat 
they  did  in  1M4  wben  we  Introduced  a  mas- 
sive program  in  the  ofloe  of  acwwrilc  op- 
portunity. Some  of  tlKMS  aame  Uttle  hood- 
lums off  tbe  street  put  on  a  ahlit  and  tie  and 
got  themselyes  an  attaebe  ease  and  went  to 
work  every  day,  and  were  Jtut  as  proud,  even 
though  Oiey  didn't  have  anything  In  their 
attache  case  but  tbelr  lunch. 

(Laughter.) 

Congressman  Yotnni.  Tbey  were  part  cd 
the  dream,  and  they  felt  like  tbey  were  cit- 
izens who  were  respected  by  the  nation.  We 
can  turn  around  this  economy  with  Jobs 
better  than  any  other  wagr  to  turn  It  around 
much  better  Otan  the  kiDds  of  tax  Incentives 
for  big  business,  which  President  Ford  la 
advocating.  And  I  wont  lay  such  about 
health  insurasice,  except  that  It's  getting  to 
tbe  place  where  we've  got  to  have  It.  rve  got 
four  children.  My  oldest  daughter  la  twenty 
years  old.  Bhe  was  bora  In  a  Uttle  hospital 
down  in  South  OeorgU.  Uj  wife  stayed  In 
the  hospital  two  and  a  baU  dayi.  It  cost  us 
$32.00.  I  was  a  poor  country  preacber.  didnt 
have  any  kind  of  Insurance.  I  bad  saved  up 
$50.00  for  my  boapltal  bill,  and  was  pleaeed 
to  death  that  I  got  $18.00  back. 

We  bad  another  baby  two  years  ago  and 
I  got  the  best  bealtti  Insnrsaoe  In  tbe  coun- 
try, the  Congressional  Healtb  Insuraace.  and 
yet  wben  my  wife  spent  tbe  same  two  and  a 
half  days  In  the  bo^ital— we^e  been  pay- 
ing nMoey  every  montb  and  never  used  it 
except  to  bave  that  baby— and  tbey  told  me 
after  two  and  a  balf  days  tbst  I  still  owed  an 
additional  $154.00. 

(liaughter.) 

Congressman  Yomro.  Now  It's  getting  to 
the  place  where  you  cannot  affoid  to  be  siok, 
where  being  In  tjie  hospital  to  tantamount 
to  bankruptcy,  and  tbey  say  In  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  that  by  1980  bospltals  beds  will 
be  about  $400.00  a  day. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I've  Introduced 
con^nehensive  healtH  ear*  tegtalatlon  to  do 
for  tba  American  peofde  wbat  tbey  do  for 
tbe  OongresB.  'When  I  got 

(Applause.) 

Gongreasman  Tocng.  Wben  I  got  to  tbe 
Congraas  tbey  took  sia  In  and  tbey  gave  me 
an  eleettocardingraph  and  a  full  bealth  «k- 
amlnatlon  aaod  tliey  put  my  whole  msdical 
history  on  a  little  cant  that  X  can  keep  In 
my  wanet.  If  I  get  atek.  everything  the  doc- 
tor needa  to  know  in  term*  ef  the  prelim'- 
inary  examinations  Is  Tigbt  here.  If  tber* 
had  been  anything  aeriously  wxong  with  me 
they  would  bave  cut  it  down  to  about  half 
this  size  and  put  It  around  my  neck  as  a 
dog  tag. 

(Laughter.) 

Congressman  Youitg.  That — these  tests,  do- 
ing it  m  advance  IKe  that,  made  it  cost 
about  $35.00.  If  tiiey  did  them  on  an  Masr- 
gency  basis  when  I  got  sl^  It  wotdd  cost 
upvrards  of  $200.00.  But  there  are  ways  to 
deliver  health  servlo«B  and  s»ve  mooey  tor 
doing  health  care  In  a  preventive  manner. 
rather  than  waiting  tUl  the  machine  breaka 
down  before  tbey  start  cutting  and  chopping 
on  It. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Yovmg.  But  Congress  Is  not 
going  to  move  on  that  this  year  unless  you 
make  us  move. 

(Applauae.) 

Congressman  Young.  It's  not  that  the  Con- 
gress is  evil  or  bad.  Privately  everybody  says 
tbey  need  It  and  they  want  it,  but  we  are 
weak  and  frail  and  sinful  Just  like  everybody 
else,  and  you  all  have  Jurisdictional  disputes 
In  unions  all  the  time.  We've  got  a  Jurlsdlc- 
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tional  dilute  going  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
santativea.  Svezybody  wants  to  know  where 
it  belongs  Ways  and  ICeans  has  got  health 
caie  going,  and  the  CcBmnerce  Health  Sub- 
committee has  got  health  care  going.  Some- 
body^ got  to  get  us  together. 

And  you  can  go  to  tiie  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  say  loOk. 
whether  the  Senate  votes  or  not,  whether 
tbe  President  vetoes  It  or  not,  the  American 
people  need  on  tbe  agenda  for  the  presiden- 
tial electirais  a  comprehensive  health  care 
bill  that  wUl  establish  It  as  a  national  pri- 
ority to  be  Implemented  by  the  Democratic 
President  In  1977. 

(Applause  and  cheers.) 

Congreasman  Yourrc.  And  the  only  way  we 
can  get  that  Is  by  the  Etoxise  of  Representa- 
tives passing  a  bUl  and  letting  the  people 
overcome  the  fears  that  have  been  Instilled 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

You  know,  they  accuse  xi*  of  socialized 
medicine,  but  they  don't  call  It  socialized  In- 
surance when  the  doctors  want  the  state  to 
pick  up  malpractice  insurance,  lliey  don't 
call  it  aoeiallaed  medicine  when  they  come 
to  the  federal  government  for  the  capitation 
of  medlnd  colleges.  They  don't  call  It  social- 
ised medldne  when  they  come  to  the  federal 
govemment  for  new  funds  to  build  additional 
hospitals.  They  only  call  it  socialized  medi- 
cine vrhen  it's  going  to  give  the  people 
something. 

And  we've  got  to  get  over  that,  and  we've 
got  to  help  the  American  people  to  see  that 
there's  no  reason  in  tbe  wwid  why  this  na- 
tion Shouldn't  extend  its  hecdth  care  delivery 
system  to  every  American  citizen. 

(i^plause.) 

Congressman  Young.  And  that's  basically  a 
question  of  tax  reUxm.  Tbe  OnigresB  started 
a  vary  good  tax  refotmi  bill,  and  we  would 
have  gotten  it  Uirough  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Just  before  Uils  Chilstmaa  receaa, 
except  that  It  sort  at  got  bogged  down  In  tbe 
Senate.  But  all  we  were  trying  to  do  was 
doae  the  lot^holes.  We  weren't  trying  to 
take  anything  from  anybody.  We  w«e  Just 
tryiag  to  make  sure  that  because  you  paid 
at  least  18,  aometlmes  as  much  as  17  percent 
of  your  income  in  taxes,  we  just  think  that 
Bxzon  ought  to  pay  a  little  more  than  3.3 
percent  at  their  MUlcns. 

(Applauae  and  obeers.) 

Oongreaaman  Tovng.  But  the  attempt  to 
have  an  equitable  tax  systwn  in  thte  nation 
was  sanAaged  by  a  Republican  minority  hid- 
ing behind  a  so-oaBed  veto-proof  Oongrees, 
because  some  of  our  Democrates  can  Atp  ovn-, 
and  under  the  guise  €st  flacal  respcmslbility 
and  conservatism  give  a  vote  that  takes 
money  out  of  your  pockets  and  puts  it  In 
tbe  pocikets  of  big  business.  I  hope  you're 
here  to  track  down  those  fellows  and  tell 
thmn  that  their  days  are  numbered,  that 
they've  got  to  straighten  up  and  do  right. 

(Applause  and  cheers.) 

CwigiBBuman  Touwc.  Now  finally  let  me 
say  that  the  foreign  policy  of  this  nation 
is  something  we've  got  to  be  actively  con- 
cerned about.  We  have  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  tomorrow  on  whe^er  or 
not  we  Should  send  funds  to  Angola.  Now 
I  have  studied  Africa  for  a  long,  long  ttme. 
tn  fact,  I  almost  went  to  Angola  as  a  mis- 
sionary when  I  came  right  out  of  school. 
My  church  used  to  send  money  to  Angola 
when  I  was  in  Sunday  Sehool,  six,  seven  years 
old,  and  every  one  of  those  people  over  ihere 
struggling  to  be  f^e  got  their  education  in 
Christian  missionary  schools. 

Now  they  also,  when  they — when  we  told 
them  they  were  children  of  God,  and  they 
wanted  to  run  their  own  country,  we  were 
tied  up  with  Portugal  in  NATO,  and  we 
said  no,  we  cant  help  you.  So  they  turned 
to  the  Busslans  and  to  the  Chinese  and  to 
tbe  East  Germans  and  to  the  Czechs,  and 
they  got  guns  trova  wherever  they  could,  and 
they  succeeded  In  getting  rid  of  the  dom- 
ination of  Portugal. 
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Now.  they  came  to  visit  members  of  the 
Congress  back  in  June  and  July,  afod  wbat 
tbey  said  to  us  was  please  don't  do  us  what 
you  did  to  the  Cubans.  OoBt  drive  ua  Into 
the  Soviet  camp.  Don't  eut  ua  off.  Tbey  said, 
we  want  to  sell  our  goods.  They've  got  to  sell 
their  goods  to  tbe  United  States,  because 
they  |»oduce  oU,  tbey  prodiioe  ecfiper,  they 
produce  cobalt,  they  produoe  bauxite,  they 
produce  coffee  and  eoooa.  and  Biissia  isn't 
importing  any  of  those  things,  and  China 
isn't  importing  any  of  those  things  either. 
If  tbey  are  gcdng  to  have  money  to  run  their 
governments  they've  got  to  be  able  to  sell 
to  the  west,  and  tbey  Insteted  that  tbey 
wanted  to  be  a  non-aligned  African  nation. 

But  somehow  K^iRgiwg— •  doeant  understand 
that.  And  sonaehow  Kissinger  has  wanted  to 
extend  tbe  Cold  War  polities  Into  Africa 
where  frankly  I  dont  think  we  can  win. 
because  regard  lews  of  wbat  you  say.  we  can- 
not win  in  Africa  wben  we  are  in  any  way 
linked  up  with  South  Africa. 

And  so  I  don't  see  us  wending  good  money 
after  bad.  I  dont  see  us  aending  American 
goods  and  weapons  in  to  what  essentially  is 
a  tribal  war.  Africa  wlU  have  Its  tribal  du- 
fetences,  and  one  tribe  will  usually  end  up 
conquering  the  others,  or  pulling  It  together, 
and  working  out  some  goveramSBt.  It's  hap- 
pened almost  everywhere  In  Africa,  but  when- 
ever they  have  finally  gotten  It  together  two 
things  have  happened.  The  first  one  to  tbey 
put  tbe  Rnsslaos  out.  They  did  It  in  Algeria, 
they  did  it  in  B)gypt.  they  did  it  In  CHuma, 
they  did  it  In  Ouinea,  tbey  did  It  ba  Cmigo 
BraxsavUle,  they  did  it  In  Nigeria  most  re- 
cently, and  Just  last  month  or  so  they  did  it 
in  Mozambique. 

Mozambique  was  almost  totally  financed 
by  the  Bnslans.  But  when  the  war  was  over, 
and  Russia  wanted  a  naval  base  in  Moram- 
bique  the  people  of  MOsamMque  said  no.  we 
are  a  non-aligned  African  nation.  I  think 
Angola  will  do  the  same  thing,  no  matter 
which  govemment  dominates,  and  I  think 
it's  a  t«rlble  mistake  to  get  America  in- 
volved In  a  war  in  Afirfca,  bccawne  that's  the 
only  way  the  Rusataas  can  win.  Hie  only 
thing  the  Africans  need  and  want  from  Bus- 
slans is  weapons,  and  as  long  ss  there's  fight- 
ing going  on  the  Rosians  have  a  stake  in 
Africa.  As  soon  as  the  flgbtlng  stops  the 
Russians  bave  to  go. 

And  tbe  truth  of  It  is  the  Russians  are 
worse  racists  than  Americans.  They  are! 
They've  never  had  any  contact  with  colored 
peoi^es.  They  bave  a  segregated  univneity 
for  African  students  called  Patrice  Lumum- 
ba University  that  the  average  Russian  calls 
The  Zoo. 

(Laughter.) 

Omigressman  Youmc.  And  every  African 
student  I've  seen  that  studied  in  Rnsala  has 
had  a  miserable  Mcperlenee,  whereas  In  spite 
of  our  problems  here  we  have  been  fussing 
and  fighting,  but  we've  been  getting  along, 
and  we  know  each  other,  black  and  white 
in  this  nation,  and  every  Afrloan  student 
that  comes  to  this  country,  while  be  might 
have  one  or  two  unpleasant  experienoes  in 
the  ooxirse  of  his  four  years,  overwhelmingly 
they  love  America  and  they  want  to  relate 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

And  you  see,  we  don't  need  to  conquer 
Africa  with  weapons,  because  American 
working  people  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 
city to  do  It  better.  When  Nigeria  got  ready 
to  buy  trucks,  even  though  they  were  given 
weapons  by  Russia  they  Icxkked  arotmd  at 
who  had  made  the  beet  truAs  in  the  world, 
the  American  worker,  and  so  they  got  a  con- 
tract to  buy  $125  miUlon  worth  of  American 
trucks,  because  the  only  thing  that  can 
stand  up  on  African  roads  are  something 
built  for  the  kind  of  dirt  roads  and  super- 
highways that  vre  have  in  this  country. 

(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Congressman  Tociic.  'When  tht  African 
people  lo<*  around  for  goods  they  look  to 
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America,  because  we  have  produced  '.I-.-  ki:  d 
of  lifestyle  that  the  whole  world  wantii  a 
piece  of,  and  as  spon  as  we  get  throvigh  fight  - 
Ing  and  allow  these  people  to  enter  Into  the 
economic  trade,  giving  their  resources  in 
exchange  for  the  goods  that  we  manufacture, 
the  sooner  the  American  economy  is  going  to 
get  back  on  the  mainstream,  and  the  sooner 
we  wiU  have  peace  in  the  world  through  eco- 
nomic competition,  and  not  thi  ougli  military 
confrontation. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Younc.  And  so  I  would  turn 
America's  destiny  over  to  the  American 
woricer.  I  would  not  trust  the  Kis.=!iiiEers  n'd 
their  deals. 

(Applause  and  cheers.) 

Congressman  YotrifG.  I  think  that  a-^  we 
look  at  this  nation,  and  as  we  think  ol  all 
the  troubles  that  we  have,  as  we  think  of 
the  problems  that  we've  been  through,  ;\nd 
we  have  been  through  many,  still  we  have 
come  further,  and  come  further  together, 
than  I  ever  imagined  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. There  are  thirty  new  members  irom 
the  .south  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  are  seventeen  black  members  In  the 
Congressional  Black  Caticus — and  yet  we're 
not  a  black  caucus.  We  ha\en't  li.id  a  bl.-ick 
vote  since  I've  been  here 

(Laughter.) 

Congressman  Young.  The  Black  Caucus 
functions  mainly  as  a  poor  people's  caucus, 
because  most  black  folk  happen  to  be  v.  orklng 
people  and  poor  people,  and  so  by  and  Uirge, 
if  you  look  at  the  votes  that  the  bl.ick  cai'.ciis 
couiiders  important,  and  you  lc>ok  at  tiie 
votes  that  organized  labor  considers  iinpdr- 
tanl,  they  are  one  nud  the  .->Ainp 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Younc;.  And  so  I  appioacli 
this  200th  anniversary  oi  thi.s  ua'ioti  wltii  a 
great  deal  of  hope,  and  soinetinie.-i  when  I 
get  discouraged  and  think  that  it's — you 
know,  we're  not  making  the  progress  that  we 
want  to,  when  I  see  the  bad  things  that  get 
the  publicity,  I  turn  on  a  record  that  I  haxe 
3ung  by  one  of  our  prophets,  by  the  numc  ol 
Bay  Ciiarles,  and  he  sings  a  .soni;  that  we 
.>ang  in  school,  and  it  starts  out  'O  Beaut i- 
iul,  for  heroes  proved  in  liberating  strife, 
who  more  than  self  their  country  loved,  and 
mercy  more  than  life.  America,  America,  God 
done  shed  his  grace  on  thee,  and  crowned  tliy 
good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining 
sea." 

And  that's  what  you  represent.  From  C.ili- 
fornia  to  Maine,  from  Chicago  down  to 
Mississippi,  you  represent  Anieric^,  and 
America  is  great  and  wonderful  today  be- 
cause you  have  worked  hard,  you  have  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  an  economy,  yon 
have  fought  for  Jvistlce  for  your  broihei.^. 
and  though  we  have  Jvist  begun  tint  fight  we 
are  making  such  progress  that  in  the  words 
of  the  old  blues  singer,  we've  gone  tcK)  fiir. 
we're  too  far  gone  to  turn  around 

And  so  I'm  sure  we're  oii  the  rn;ht  track, 
and  I'm  sure  we're  going  to  get  there.  How 
liard  you  work  and  how  hard  we  v.ork  will  de- 
termine how  soon  we  get  there,  and  I  think 
^e're  going  to  make  it,  and  we're  going  to 
nukke  it  much  quicker  than  any  oi  ii-~  t"'.glit 
have  imagined. 

Thank  you. 

(.\pplaiuse.  I 
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Ml'.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  i±-.'  to 
l>rint;  to  the  attention  oi  my  coUea;;ues 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  fine  creative  work  being  done  by 
female  Puerto  Rican  artists  in  ray  home 
community.  The  work  that  these  women 
have  done,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ob- 
.stacle.s  they  have  faced,  illustrate  that 
these  are  truly  dedicated  artists  deter- 
mined to  acliieve  their  goals. 

The  Museo  del  Barrio,  located  in  the 
East  Harlem  community  in  the  Piftli 
Congressional  EWstrict,  had  an  exhibit  of 
the  work  of  female  Puerto  Rican  artista 
during  the  month  of  February.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  news  release  detailing  the  lives  of  two 
of  tlie  artists  whose  works  were  displayed. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  enioy  learning 
about  this  new  breed  ol  iutisfs.  The  I'e- 
lease  follows: 

ISABti.  N.vZARtd     Pop.rr.Mi   Of    uif    Ap.ti'.'.     ^s 

-'.  SouT/i  Bronx  PtERTORKiQi  k-i\ 

(By  Robert  CoUaj-oi 

Althoni;h  they  have  arri\ed  at  tiie  .same 
place  about  the  same  time,  Puerto  Rican 
artists  Alicia  Maury  (CN3 — February  24)  and 
Isabel  Nazario,  both  of  whom  recently  par- 
ticipated in  East  Harlem's  Museo  del  Barrio's 
all-female  exhibition  have  traveled  by  very 
ditferent  routes.  Unlike  Ms.  Maury  who.  de- 
..pite  later  hardships,  had  the  good  fortune 
of  .spending  her  fonnutive  \ear.s  in  Puerto 
Rico  s\irrouncled  by  a  healliiy.  creative  en- 
vironmert.  Isabel  Nazario,  a  native  ot  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  but  a  product  of  the  streets 
of  the  South  Bronx,  had  to  make  it  virtually 
alone,  surviving  the  kind  oi  fainily  Iraunia 
that  might  have  slutttcrccl  tlii-  most  serious 
of  artistic  spirits. 

"I  want  to  te'I  stories  with  my  work."  M.. 
Nazarlo  .said  this  week,  motioning'  to  a  poncil 
sketch  displayed  in  one  wing  of  the  Mu.seo 
exhibition.  The  sketch  entitled  "El  Suei'io" 
(The  Dream),  is  what  she  call."*  a  repre.senta- 
tional  work,  and  It  deplcUs  an  c\ent  which 
has  become  a  Puerto  Rican  natlonalUt  rally- 
ing pom  I.  "El  Ma.sacre  de  Ponce"  (The 
Ma.s.Hii(re  at  Ponce  I.  Tliat  ciay  in  Ponce. 
Puerto  RuK,  March  2\.  19:)7,  government 
troop.-,  openetl  lire  .'■ii  a  contingent  ot  na- 
lionalist  denmnstnitors  marcliing  through 
the  clt\  streets.  Many  oi  the  marchers  were 
kille<l  Isabel  had  become  familiar  with  the 
lucldeiil  througii  jitories  that  lier  father,  an 
eye-witness,  had  recounted  to  her  as  a  child. 

The  artist,  years  later,  had  a  dream  about 
tlie  incident  as  if  she  herself  liad  l>een  in 
Ponce  on  that  fateful  March  day.  She  por- 
trays the  1937  carnsge  in  "El  Sueno,"  but  In 
a  way  which  Is  almo«t  devoid  of  violence. 
The  penciled  ligures  are  drawn  \ery  lightly, 
almosi  tentatively.  And  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  group  of  standing.  l<enUin«,  lun- 
niiig  and  ci\>ucliing  figures  are  I'loelesr,  .sa\.e 
for  the  outlines  disiinguishii!g  male  Irom 
female  adult  from  uifant  The  ettect  i»  errle. 
Indeed,  ghostlike  In  Impact.  Tliere  are  no 
identil",  ing  si^npfKsts  benchuiarka:  no  frame 
of  references  at  all  to  place  the  viewer  in 
Ponce,  Pueru)  Rico  i>n  that  day  m  March, 
39  years  ano.  Thus,  the  .scene  takes  on  the 
intangible  property  ol  a  dream,  depleting, 
not  »r>  mucli  one  coli'iu/er  pitted  against  one 
colonist,  as  unveiling;  an  ethereal,  tinlver.sal 
crime   in   v.hlch   man   destmys   man. 

The  Niixarlo  family,  like  tne  thousands  o( 
others  who  came  norlii  during  tl'.e  great 
migration  of  the  early  fitt  les,  caiiie  primarily 
to  escape  the  depri'  ai  ion  Ihat  gripped  Puerto 
Uito',-.  s'aKuant  agrarian  economy.  .\nU  like 
the  rcbt  of  the  new  arrivals,  tlie>  came  tn- 
tertaining  grand  dreams  of  pro.sperity. 

Tl>f-  lainily  cam»'  to  .settle  att^i  a  brlei  .'.e.tr 
.4Cay  in  Chi<:ag<.>  ai  11;(3  Loiigfeilo.v  Avenue 
ill  Hi?  heari-  i^i  the  South  Bioii.<.  Tiieie, 
isHi.>el  aloii^  A^lih  her  Uie  brother.-,  und  &istei'6 
weif:  U>  j;row  up  aud  go  to  school.  tt^King  thcu- 
piaio  ;>loii^side  the  sons  and  dau^V.ters  ••f  the 
earlier.  AK>es  of  JP'orupeai  A.TliiUjj  cla^s  v.n- 
migmnl.s.  ■  ... 
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As  Isftbel  worked  her  w^ay  through  grade 
school,  lier  father — once  a  sugar  cane  cutter 
on  the  Island — then  became.  In  gradual 
stages,  a  dishwasher,  an  alcoholic,  and  finaUy 
a  man  of  the  street,  whom  Isabel  would 
hardly  ever  see. 

Her  mother  developed  terminal  cancer 
which  would  set  the  stage  for  the  family's 
dissolution.  "I  remember  coming  home  from 
school  one  day  and  seeing  Mami  and  Papi 
there  together  watching  television.  I  was 
always  afraid  of  him  because  he  was  always 
beating  everybody  when  he  was  drunk,  so  I 
carefully  cuddled  up  to  my  mother  and 
whispered  my  question:  'Wliat's  he  doing 
home.  Mami'?'  She  Just  laughed  and  then 
told  me  that  he  was  turning  over  a  new  leaf. 
He  liad  promised  to  stop  drinking  and  get 
himself  together.  I  never  remembered  sketch- 
ing anything  at  home  before,  Just  at  school. 
But  this  time  I  went  to  my  room,  got  my 
crayoiiS  and  sai  down  to  sketch  the  whole 
scene.  I  was  very  happy." 

Even  as  .she  spoke,  knotted  Into  a  crouch 
'.villi  her  legs  folded  yoga-style  upon  a 
wooden  bench  in  the  gallery  of  the  East 
Harlem  museum,  Isabel  Nazarlo's  soft,  fragile 
voice  wavered  before  the  prospect  of  recount- 
irg  the  trials  of  her  youth,  frame  by  frame. 

And  as  her  story  developed,  Ms.  Nazario 
vvoie  a  tapestry  of  despair  and  alienation,  of 
sorrow  and  pain  leaving  one  to  marvel  that 
so  sensitive  a  spirit  was  not  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  lonely  struggle.  She  worked 
In  one  of  the  hundreds  of  little  fact<iries 
thiit  dot  the  South  Bronx  \o  help  maintain 
her  inmily  while  her  mother  was  dying  from 
cancer.  She  eventually  saw  her  brothers  and 
sisters  split  up  after  her  mother's  long  ill- 
ness and  death.  Two  of  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  turned  addicts  In  their  strtiggle 
U)  e.scape  the  detachment  and  loneliness  ol 
the  orphanage  they  were  placed  in  after  their 
mother's  death.  And  her  father  also  would 
relurii  to  drinking. 

.Ml  of  this  combined  to  make  an  alreariv 
reticent  little  girl  retreat  further  Inward 
Despite  the  progress  she  had  recently  been 
making  after  school  In  her  art  studies  with 
the  help  of  a  kind  and  concerned  teacher, 
she  was  farced  to  drop  out  of  Junior  hi;;',h 
.-.ihoo! 

But  she  .survived.  "I  returned  to  classes 
Just  a  few  months  before  I  was  supposed 
to  Kradi^mle.  I  had  some  really  great  teach- 
ers who  really  wanted  me  to  graduate  and 
they  helped  me  put  a  portfolio  together  to 
apply  to  both  Art  and  Design  high  school 
or  Music  and  Art.  So  X  struggled  through 
some  very  rough  times  there,  passed  mv 
final  exams,  completed  my  portfolio  and  got 
accepted  to  Music  and  Art.  After  that  I 
didn't  go  back  for  the  remaining  time  I  had 
at  J.H.S.  I  guess  you  could  say  I  'bogarted'  my 
way  through  J.H.S." 

Another  stride  forward  came  when  Ms 
Nazarlo  was  awarded  a  summer  scholarship 
to  the  Art  Students  League,  but  the  fragile 
Puerto  Rican  teenager  woxild  be  sho<.k«:d 
when  she  got  there. 

"I  walked  Into  the  class."  said  the  artLst 
smiling,  "and  looked  up  to  find  all  these 
people  busy  sketching  this  nude  woman. 
She  was  absolutely  naked:  I  was  shocked 
and  had  to  leave  the  room.  The  instructor 
hurried  out  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  me 
and  when  I  told  hUn,  he  couldn't  believe  it. 
Well.  I'd  never  seen  a  nude  before,  not  even 
a  picture  of  one.  I  went  home  for  the  day 
and  told  my  mother  and  she  laughed  at  me. 
-After  thai  day,  when  I  would  return  home 
from  the  League  with  nude  sketches  my 
mother  would  look  at  them  and  remember 
L^at  first  lime,  and  laugh  all  over  again." 

But.  lu  wcver  much  she  tried,  Isabel  could 
I'ot  fed  completely  at  case  with  her  new 
found  colleagues.  She  sen.9ed  that  she  was 
not  ii;.-'  same  as  the  others.  And  she  began 
to  feel  that  her  upbringing  had  kept  her 
frt>tn  dcvelopLijg  I'er  self -confidence  and  was 
luhlbii'.li'   1  er  c;p-»!.e  enereles  Hm'  instmc- 
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tor  encoiu'aged  her  to  continue  de^lte  the 
difficulties  but  in  the  enit  laabel  dJd  not 
return  for  ber  second  month  of  siunmer 
instruction. 

Her  experience  at  Mualc  and  Art  ffigb 
School  was  also  disappointing.  The  artist 
completed  only  one  year  at  the  pieetiglous 
special  school.  "That  was  that  period  tlist 
they  had  a  lot  of  racial  strife  at  the  schotfl. 
Things  were  happening  and  X  was  firlghtened. 
I  was  also  becoming  much  more  aware  of 
who  and  what  I  was  and  how  different  I  was 
from  the  majority  of  other  kids  there.  White 
kids,  wealthy  kids.  It  was  a  real  trip.  I'd  see 
many  of  these  kids  being  driven  to  school 
by  their  parents  aU  the  time.  There  was  also 
a  great  difference  in  their  manner  and  ex- 
perience. All  these  kids  had  been  places. 
done  things,  exposed  to  lots  of  things;  they 
were  really  hep." 

The  artist'  anxiety  over  the  gulf  between 
her  own  humble  beginnings,  as  matched 
against  those  of  her  White  middle  class 
peers,  grew  steadUy,  only  to  be  heightened 
by  the  overt  racial  hostility  between  stu- 
dents that  began  to  flare  up  at  the  school 
circa  1966.  But  even  the  most  InnocuoTU 
classroom  situations  caused  I&abel  great  emo- 
tional stress. 

Isabel  described  one  Incident  during  one 
of  her  art  classes  that  completely  unnerved 
her.  "My  teacher  told  tis  he  wanted  to  see 
some  drawings  of  our  h<xnes.  I  panicked. 
Does  he  mean  where  we  live?  I  asked  a 
student  on  my  right,  'That's  right'  he  said. 
Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  didn't  want 
those  kids  to  see  where  I  lived.  I  Just  couldn't 
do  that. 

"There  were  also  other  things  about  the 
way  they  did  things  at  Music  and  Art  that 
bugged  me.  I  couldnt  paint,  for  example, 
still  llfes.  And  this  was  something  they  re- 
quired you  to  do.  But  I  simply  couldn't 
relate  to  dohig  paintings  of  apples  and 
banan&s  when  there  was  so  much  turmoil 
in  my  life.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  ability 
either,  Just  relevance." 

By  the  end  of  her  first  year  at  Music  and 
Art  High  School,  she  had  decided  to  drop-out, 
but  another  factor  had  already  rendered  her 
decision  academic;  Isabel  was  pregnant. 

She  married  her  baby's  father,  but  the 
marriage  died  quickly.  Isabel,  nevertheless, 
bore  a  son,  Jerry,  who  Is  now  nine  years  old. 
In  the  meantime,  she  continued  to  paint, 
thinking  she  would  be  fulfilled  by  her  art  and 
her  son.  Her  contentment  was  short-lived.  "I 
became  Independent  very  young,"  admitted 
the  artist,  "and  I  knew  that  set  me  apart 
from  a  lot  of  people.  I  was  On  my  own  now. 
But  I  began  to  think  of  my  mother,  of 
her  life,  and  how  she  was  illiterate  until  I 
taught  her  how  to  write  her  name  at  the  age 
of  35.  It  was  then  I  think  that  I  realized  that 
I  wanted  to  go  to  school,  that  there  was  a  lot 
that  I  wanted  to  know  about.  And  I  did." 

Isabel  completed  a  high  school  equivalency 
course,  then  briefly  attended  Manhattan 
Community  Ck)llege  in  1970,  and  finally 
matriculated  at  Queens  College  where  she 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  Art  this  past  Jan- 
uary. 

While  at  Queens  College,  Isabel  met  and 
married  lier  second  husband,  Julio,  and  had 
a  second  child,  a  daughter  named  Athena, 
age  five.  "Julio  would  actively  help  with  the 
housework  and  things,  but  I  really  felt  guilty 
because  he  was  picking  up  after  me,  and  we 
fought  about  it  all  the  time.  I  guess  I  hadn't 
heard  about  tlie  women's  movement  then. 
But  we've  managed  to  work  a  lot  of  things 
out  in  so  far  as  roles,  so  I  guess  you  could 
say  that  I've  really  lived  my  feminism  and 
am  still  growing,  along  with  Julio." 

And  so  at  this  point,  Isabel  Nazarlo,  the 
once  shy  little  girl  who  tised  to  escape  the 
monotony  of  her  elementary  school  routine 
by  secretly  drawing  funny  picttu-es  of  her 
teachers  from  the  back  of  the  room,  has  come 
full  circle  to  become  a  serious  artist  and 
painter,  a  mother  and  wife.  "I'm  Just  glad 
to  be  running  my  own  life,"  Isabel  said. 
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Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  today's  world  of  global  power  strug- 
gles, the  players  remain  the  same,  but 
the  stalces  continue  to  get  higher  and 
higher. 

World  politics  is  certainly  no  game  in 
which  the  players  can  afford  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  rules,  nor  blind  to  the  reali- 
ties of  military  power  and  defense  ca- 
pabilities. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  weapons 
we  fight  with  are  the  attitudes  and  pol- 
icies which  motivate  us  to  wage  battle. 

And  since  there  is  an  important  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  factors,  it 
behooves  us  even  further  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  reaUties  of  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  perils  and  potentials 
of  oversimplification  of  power  have  been 
effectively  dealt  with  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  March  15,  1976 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
magazine. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  read  and  be 
aware  of  this  particular  viewpoint  on  this 
matter. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Reauties  of  Powtee 
( By  Howard  FUeger ) 
This  being  election  year,  the  air  wUl  be 
filled  from  now  until  November  with  argu- 
ment about  defense  and  mUltary  power. 
Much  of  It  will  be  beside  the  point. 
Already,  the  campaign  traU  is  strewn  with 
such  charges  as — 
We  are  spending  too  much  on  arms: 
We  are  neglecting  our  defense; 
We  are  too  tough  on  our  opponents; 
We  are  not  tough  enough; 
We  are  the  No.  1  military  power; 
We  are  second  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  arms. 
or  soon  will  be; 

The  Soviets  are  cheating  us; 
Not  so.  We're  cheating  ourselves. 
On  and  on,  and  it's  only  the  beginning. 
It  isn't  too  early,  therefore,  to  pay  heed  to 
a  note  of  caution : 

There  Is  a  serious  danger  in  all  this  ora- 
tory— the  danger  of  oversimplification.  MUl- 
tary might  Involves  far  more  than  the  num- 
bers of  weapons  and  divisions  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  Intangibles  of  defense  have 
become  as  significant  as  the  arsenals. 

This  Is  a  problem  much  on  the  mind  of 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  a  distinguished  mUl- 
tary and  diplomatic  careerist  who  has  not  let 
retirement  distract  him  from  concern  about 
the  U.S.  and  its  place  in  today's  world. 

In  a  communication  to  this  magazine,  the 
former  Chief  of  Staff  saj-s : 

"As  an  old  soldier  of  hawkish  persuasion, 
I  would  instinctively  rally  to  the  side  of 
those  who  insist  on  being  at  least  second 
to  none  If  I  were  sure  of  what  that  slogan 
means  In  practical  terms.  The  concern  of 
the  vocalizers  Is  clear  enough — an  apparent 
Imbalance  to  our  disadvantage  developing 
between  the  warmaklng  potential  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  U.S.S.B. — but 
how  can  such  a  difference  In  potential  be 
measured?" 
How,  Indeed? 

Certainly,  national  will  and  cohesion  are 

key  factors.  If,  in  a  crisis,  a  nation  falls  Short 

In  such  intangibles,  then  any  advantage  It 

may  have  in  weapons  becomes  meaningless. 

No  matter  how  one  msy  feel  about  Angola, 
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to  pi  jl.  an  example,  Uierc  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  wa.5  a  test  of  Just  such  intangibles 
between  Moscaw  and  WadUngton.  The  Soviet 
Union,  even  though  Inferkv  in  long-distance 
strategic  power,  won  owr  a  supalot  XJJS. 
because  the  SDviets  had  the  determlnaUon 
to  act  and  ihe  U.S.  lacked  a  unified  wUl  to 
challenge  them- 

Intangibles,   not  firepower,  were  decisive. 

It  probably  is  such  situations  that  cause 
General  Taylor  to  worry  that  defense  wlU  be 
debated  in  terms  that  are  too  narrow  to  be 
meaningful.  As  he  puts  it: 

"What  we  should  want  to  know  Is  whether 
our  aggregated  nation^  power,  made  up  of 
political,  economic,  miUtary  and  spiritual 
components,  is  adequate  to  assure  our  se- 
curity and  well-being  despite  the  opposition 
to  be  expected  from  the  Soviets  and  all  oUier 
unfriendly  forces  in  a  tturbulent  world. 

"While  Soviet  malevcdenoe  backed  by  in- 
creasing military  strength  is  likely  to  remain 
a  primary  obstacle,  it  is  only  one  of  several. 
.  .  .  We  have  serious  lnt«mal  weaknesses 
which  the  SDviet*  exploit  but  did  not  cause- 
inadequacies  of  government  and  leadership, 
national  disunity,  and  s^f-destructive  polit- 
ical and  social  practices. 

■  We  would  be  ignoring  the  essential  needs 
of  national  security  if  we  focused  our  con- 
cern exclusively  on  ouur  military  strength  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  U£.8.B.  .  .  .  After  aU. 
unlimited  military  force  is  of  little  avail 
without  a  trusted  national  leader  to  direct 
it  and  a  unlied  people  to  suppca-t  him  in  its 
use. 

■HeavUy  armed  but  divided,  we  would  run 
the  danger  of  feeling  superKM-  to  aU  but 
being  in  fact  second  to  many  in  the  effectu.ii 
power  which  counts." 

That  is  the  pitfall  if  simplistic  debate 
ignores   r!ie   realities  of  power. 


OUR  BICENTENNIAL  HERITAGE 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiViia 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  a  speech  given  recently  by  Pattv 
Gordon  of  Napa.  Calif.,  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program." 

Patty  was  awarded  first  place  in  a  con- 
test which  drew  35  contestants  speaking 
on  the  theme,  "My  Responsibility  as  a 
Citizen." 

Patty  has  been  very  active  in  school 
and  community  activities  showing  th-tt 
she  'practices  what  she  preaches"  in  hor 
own  life.  Patty  typifies  the  spirit  and  at- 
titude of  the  young  people  of  oui-  countrs 
and,  in  my  judgment,  gives  us  reason  to 
look  forward  confidently  to  the  future. 

Because  of  the  articulate  and  appro- 
priate way  in  which  Patty  expressed  views 
that  all  of  us  share,  I  beUeve  her  speech 
is  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  during  this  Bicen- 
tennial year. 

The  speech  follows : 

OUE    BiCEI.-TENNIAI.    HERITACE— P.«.TT V    GOEDON' 

Involvement!!!  I  feel  that  this  is  the  key 
to  our  American  Bicentennial  Heritage.  Over 
the  past  200  years  America  has  come  alive 
through  involvement.  One  person  alone  can 
not  build  a  strong,  successful  country  sucli 
as  ours,  not  ten,  not  a  htuidred,  not  even  a 
thousand.  But  ntunbers  mean  nothing  when 
it  comes  to  building  a  country.  It  takes  peo- 
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pie  working  together,  fighting  together.  liv- 
ing together  as  s  whole.  All  working  lor  a 
common  caiiae  .  .  .  America. 

When  a  person  wants  to  become  a  leader 
or  folloiwer  or  InTentor  or  any  part  oT  a  group 
that  Is  doing  something.  It  shows  that  he 
cares.  Theee  are  the  people  that  have  built 
America.  They  were  not  all  leaders  and  not 
all  followers,  but  they  all  did  their  best  to 
bring  America  up  to  the  standard  it  is  at 
now. 

Looking  back  on  our  strong  heritage,  the 
slogan  "Join  or  Die"  comes  to  my  mind.  This 
slogan  first  appeared  as  the  caption  of  an 
illustration  which  accompanied  an  editorial 
by  the  great  man  and  Inventor.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  This  slogan  was  started  to  stir 
up  the  colonies  and  unite  them  to  hold  forces 
against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 
Later,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  slogan 
was  interpreted  to  signify  that  the  colonlee 
must  xmlte  In  their  stmggle  for  political 
rights  against  domination  and  Interference 
by  parliament  and  the  Crown.  I  personally 
think  that,  although  the  slogan  was  used 
literally.  It  was  In  the  backs  of  everyone's 
minds  when  World  War  Two  broke  out  here. 
And  la  still  in  peoples  minds  when  they  think 
of  their  patriotic  duty  to  America. 

Freedom  and  Liberty  are  other  words  I 
associate  uith  our  American  Heritage.  Samuel 
Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  were  instrumental 
in  articulating  and  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
America.  Adams  wa«  the  leader  in  The  Sons 
of  Liberty  and  organizer  of  many  acta  of 
resistance  such  as  the  "Boston  Tea  Party." 
Henry,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman 
from  Virginia,  was  the  most  consistent 
spokesman  for  colonial  rights  ever  He  is  most 
remembered  for  his  "Give  Me  Liberty,  or  Give 
Me  Death"  speech  which  is  recorded  In  his- 
tory books  everywhere. 

I  feel  that  with  people  like  these  to  look 
up  to  with  honor  and  pride.  I  can  better 
appreciate  the  effort  I  put  into  my  o.vn  work- 
ing in  school  activities  a-'d  school  govern- 
ment as  well  as  activities  to  help  in  my 
community. 

This  means  very  mucii  to  me  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  over  the  United  States,  yoimg 
people  Just  like  myself  have  the  same  feel- 
ings of  the  powerful  heritage  we  have  learned 
to  maintain.  And  I  think  the  past  genera- 
tions have  not  only  maintained  this  image 
but  added  to  it  for  the  better.  Now.  in  our 
country  people  can  do  whatever  the;'  want, 
within  suitable  boundary,  and  be  whaterer 
they  wtuit  to  be.  My  goals  may  go  as  far  as 
being  the  first  female  president  ever.  For 
me,  this  seems  possible  for  the  future.  Tlie 
way  our  country  Is  working  now  on,  not 
only  female  involvement,  but  in  all  reaches 
of  involvement,  anything  could  happen.  Peo- 
ple are  working  together,  and  striving  to- 
gether for  a  Better  America  Thte  has  proven 
to  me  that  from  the  past  we  can  learn  for 
the  future 
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siding  will  be  President  Jerry  F.  Lavell 
and  Vice  Presidents  Jim  Price  and  John 
Costello. 

Irishmen  of  all  types  will  be  present 
to  honor  the  patron  saint  of  the  Irish, 
Saint  Patrick. 

Highlights  of  the  event  will  be  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  by  Cornelius 
Che  veil:  the  first  public  appearance  of 
the  acting  president  of  Seattle  Univer- 
sity. Father  William  Sullivan,  S.J.:  and 
the  installation  of  new  ofBcers. 

This  event  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  tlie  Pacific  Northwest  and  is  tra- 
ditionally the  focal  point  of  all  activities 
for  all  Irishmen  in  tiie  Seattle  area. 

My  congratulations  to  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St  Patrick,  tlie  officer.s.  Mr. 
Chevell.  aiid  Father  Sullivan. 


March  17,  1976 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  197$ 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  St.  Pa- 
tricks Day  has  been  observed  in  America 
since  colonial  times,  and  all  over  the 
world.  Wherever  there  are  Irish,  their 
feast  day  is  celebrated  March  17.  In  1976 
the  "Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick"  will 
convene  at  the  Mlrabeau  Room  In  Seattle 
to  celebrate  t*ie  36th  annual  dinner.  Pre- 


A  CONCERNED  YOUNG  AMERICAN 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  received  a  most  thought  provok- 
ing letter  from  a  high  school  senior  in 
my  disti'ict  which  verj-  well  summed  up 
my  own  feelings  about  our  Nation  and 
my  fellow  Americans. 

Miss  Margy  Lee,  a  student  at  the  For- 
est, Miss.,  high  school  echoed  my  own 
sentiments  in  verj-  compelling  words  of 
the  disaster  course  we  are  charting  with 
excessive  Government  spending. 

However,  she  also  rightfullj-  recognized 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
solve  their  problem.s  and  their  willingness 
to  do  so.  I  am  encouraged  tliat  we  have 
young  Americans  like  Margy  Lee  who 
love  their  country  and  want  to  be  a  part 
of  the  solution  to  our  Nation's  problems. 
I  would  like  to  share  her  letter  with  my 
colleagues  and  urge  them  to  take  Miss 
Lees  message  to  heart: 

MAacH  9.    1076 
Cong.  G.  V.  •  So.NNY'   Montgomery, 
U.S.  House  o;  Representatives. 
Washington    DC 

DEAB  Sir:  I  am  an  18  year  old  senior  at 
Forest  High  School.  As  you  probably  know, 
American  government  is  a  required  course 
for  high  school  seniors.  About  a  week  ago.  In 
my  government  class,  we  learned  about  debt 
ceilings.  We  learned  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  borrow  money  on  credit  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  is  no  Consti- 
tutional liniii  on  how  much  it  can  borrow; 
instead.  Congress  has  to  limit  itaelf.  As  Mrs. 
Margaret  Richardson,  my  government  teach- 
er, told  us.  the  debt  ceiling  is  the  farthest 
we  can  go  into  debt.  Our  entire  class  was 
shocked  at  the  present  debt  ceiling  of 
$577,000,000,000 

How  can  our  great  country  survive  if  we 
keep  going  fartiier  and  farther  into  debt?  We 
must  stop  going  deeper  into  debt  and  start 
paying  them  off  or  quit  extending  this  debt 
celling.  We  have  got  to  do  as  the  word  im- 
pUes;  put  a  "celling"  over  our  debts  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  1  am  a  young  person — a 
concerned  young  person.  I  love  my  country 
so  much  that  there  are  no  words  to  express 
it.   It  Is  true  that  "the  young  people  are 


the  leaders  of  tomorrow,"  and  I  want  to  be 
a  leader  of  tomorrow — I  want  to  he  a  leader 
of  today.  T  feci  that  we  must  start  now  to 
get  our  counli-y  going  In  the  right  direction. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  great- 
est country  In  the  world.  I  would  give  my  life 
to  preserve  our  freedoms  we  take  so  for 
granted.  I  don't  want  to  sound  like  I'm  mak- 
ing some  kind  of  patriotic  speech — or  maybe 
I  am.  All  I  know  is  I'm  writing  to  you  each 
word  as  it  comes  Into  my  heart. 

I've  thought  many  times  that  I  would  like 
to  have  some  sort  of  career  that  would  bene- 
fit my  country.  It  all  started  when  I  was 
in  the  eleventh  grade  and  taking  American 
fiistory — again,  under  Mrs.  Richardson.  We 
were  required  to  read  a  book  on  Communism. 
Thank  Heaven  I  read  mine!  I  got  totally  in- 
volved with  the  book  Masters  of  Deceit  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  read  many  more  books 
about  Communism.  This  feeling  has  stayed 
with  me  even  to  this  day.  The  future  fright- 
ens me  because  Communism  frightens  me.  I 
see  it  all  around  us,  and  I  feel  so  helpless. 
But  I'm  not  helpless;  America  is  not  helpless. 
Our  older  people  need  re-educating  on  its 
threat,  and  our  young  people  need  to  under- 
stand it  if  we're  going  to  continue  to  live 
free  lives  I  believe  there  should  be  required 
courses  on  Communism.  The  Soviets  are 
taught  from  the  moment  they  are  bom  that 
they  exist  only  for  the  Party.  I  feel  that 
somewhere  along  the  way,  we  tend  to  for- 
get to  instill  In  our  young  people  that  we 
are  living  in  a  free  country,  but  that  there 
are  sometimes  certain  measures  that  liave 
to  be  taken  to  keep  these  freedoms. 

This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  written  to 
my  Congressman.  So  many  people  don't  want 
to  get  Involved  In  these  matters;  some  peo- 
ple do,  but  Just  never  get  around  to  do- 
mg  anything.  I  want  to  get  Involved,  and  I 
appreciate  those  like  you,  the  peoples  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely. 

Margy  Lee. 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  SYNTHETIC 
FUELS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  country  is  dragging  Its  feet 
in  developing  synthetic  fuels  and  we 
might  as  well  face  up  to  the  problem.  We 
simply  are  not  moving  fast  enough  or 
showing  enough  determinatlcm  to  find 
and  produce  substitutes  for  natural  gas 
or  gasoline,  even  though  much  of  the 
technology  exists  right  now  to  do  the  job. 

To  remedy  this.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
11494  which  would  give  great  financial 
confidence  to  synthetic  fuel  industries- 
large  and  small — to  forge  ahead  without 
the  need  for  any  Federal  gi-ants,  loans,  or 
guaranties.  In  short,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  support  the  price  of  synthetic 
fuels  against  any  disEistrous  disruption 
if  the  price  of  oil  should  drop — a  highly 
milikely  possibility,  but  one  which  is  im- 
peding the  investment  of  the  necessai-y 
private  capital. 

We  cannot  lick  this  problem  simply 
by  mouthing  a  new  dedication  to  the 
conservation  of  energy,  however  desirable 
that  may  be.  We  must  learn  some  of  the 
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lessons  of  the  past  in  this  regard.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  farf^^tng  as  part  of 
my  remarks  an  edltorlu  fXom  tbe  March 
12  issue  of  Science  magazine.  The  text 
follows: 

Stnthetic    Rxtbbkb    in    Wokld    War  n 
(By  Arthur  M.  Bueche,  Vice  President  for 
Research  and  Develc^ment,  General  Elec- 
tric and  Development  Center) 
It  is  Ironic  that  in  the  bloentennlal  year 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of 
the  major  national  Issues  to  ooncern  about 
our  dependence  on  foreign  rt^tAnn^  for  some 
of  our  vital  reeources.  However,  the  Idea  of 
a  foreign  cartel  setting  the  world  price  for 
a  crucial  world  commodity  Is  not  new.  South- 
east Asia  Is  particularly  wtil  siUted  to  th«t 
growth  of  rubber  trees  on  plantations.  Ilils 
fact  made  that  part  of  the  world  even  more 
important  to  the  rubber  Industry  than  the 
Persian  Oulf  is  to  today's  oU  Industry,  and 
the  owners  of  the  rubber  plantations  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  tliat. 

In  1922,  Great  Britain  felt  secure  enough 
in  its  command  of  tlie  nibbar  supply  to  set 
in  motion  a  cartel  program  called  the  Steven- 
son Plan.  They  succeeded  in  quadrupling  the 
price  of  raw  rubber  wltbin  4  years.  Inci- 
dentally, the  "Bhlek  Tamanl"  of  the  Steven- 
son Plan  was  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary,  a 
rising  young  politician  named  Winston 
Chtu-chUI.  In  1934,  the  Dutch  joined  the 
British  in  a  second  rubber  cartel.  Between 
them,  they  were  able  to  control  prices  and 
dominate  world  markets.  This  situation  per- 
sisted right  up  until  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  Indeed,  only  tuitatlve  steps  were 
taken  to  alleviate  our  dependence  during  the 
first  6  months  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  short,  it  certainly  was  not  due  to  the 
foresight  of  the  American  people  or  their 
leaders  that  we  managed  to  pull  off  the 
amazing  feat  of  going  from  complete  de- 
pendence on  foreign  rubber  suf^Ues  to  vir- 
tually complete  rubber  Independence  In 
three  short  years.  How  did  we  manage  It? 

There  were  two  unusually  lucky  circum- 
stances. First,  some  Imaginative  people  had 
been  attracted  to  the  emerging  field  of  poly- 
mer science  in  spite  of  the  ratber  dim  pros- 
pect of  anything  forthcoming  that  wotild 
be  practical  on  a  large  scale.  Second,  the 
Germans  had  bad  the  lack  of  foresight  to 
export  to  the  X/nited  States  a  lot  of  tecb- 
nologlcal  know-how  In  the  chemical  field. 
However,  the  synthetic  rubber  program  In- 
volved much  more  than  luck.  At  least  one 
aspect  of  the  program  carries  a  lesson  which 
is  applicable  today. 

America's  "rubber  crisis"  of  1942  under- 
lined an  Important  point  about  technology 
and  human  nature.  That  is.  It  Is  easier  to 
meet  a  problem  through  the  large-scale  use 
of  technology  than  to  get  people  to  make  a 
major  change  in  their  style  of  living.  Let  me 
explain  how  the  rubber  program  Illustrates 
this. 

After  Malaya  and  Indonesia  fell  to  the 
Japanese  in  1942,  the  reality  of  the  nation's 
rubber  shortage  began  to  dawn  on  o\ir  na- 
tional policy-makers.  Two  obvious  coiuses 
of  action  presented  themselves.  One  was  to 
step  up  the  effort  to  find  a  "technological 
fix" — that  is,  to  greatly  accelerate  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  program.  The  other  was  tlie 
idea  of  "resource  conservation" — that  Is,  to 
drastically  curb  civilian  uses  of  rubber  and 
collect  scn^  rubber  to  meet  our  needs. 

At  first,  the  Idea  of  conservation  got  the 
maUi  attention.  The  papers  were  filled  with 
the  exploits  of  people  Uke  Abner  Peel  of 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  who  figured  out  a  way 
of  patching  and  recycling  ladles'  girdles. 

But  conservation  was  a  disappointment. 
Much  less  scrap  rubber  was  coUected  than 
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had  been  expected,  and  problems  of  storage 
and  transportation  prevented  even  that  from 
being  used.  The  problem  was  not  lack  of 
pataiotlsm  or  public  wUllngness.  Bather,  tt 
was  the  simple  Impoasiimity  of  totaUy  turn- 
ing around  the  ingrained  haMts  of  a  society 
in  a  short  time. 

Fortunately,  the  technological  fix  solution 
was  a  bit  more  successful.  Indeed,  the  success 
of  the  synthetic  rubber  iMX)gram  was  fan- 
tastic by  any  standard.  In  1940  not  a  single 
pound  of  general-purpose  synthetic  rubber 
was  produced  in  the  United  States.  By  1944, 
the  armual  production  was  over  670,000  tons. 

What  can  this  story  teach  us?  The  syn- 
thetic rubber  program  showed  that  a  joint 
university-government-industry  effort  con  be 
an  effective  method  of  meeting  a  national 
need  that  Is  just  too  big  and  too  risky  to  ask 
a  single  Industrial  firm  to  undertake.  The 
program  also  showed  that  we  should  not  let 
Important  efforts  be  Impeded  by  artificial 
distinctions  between  "pure"  and  "applied" 
research.  Planning,  research,  and  develop- 
ment are  all  necesBBry  components  of  a  total 
technical  effort. 


SAVING  DAY  CARE 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  HEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Will  shortly  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  9803,  which  wiU 
provide  the  States  with  an  additional 
$125  million  to  permit  day-care  centers 
around  the  country  to  meet  health, 
safety,  and  staffing  standards. 

The  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  each  ran  editorials  on  Monday, 
when  Hit.  9803  was  expected  to  come  to 
the  floor  imder  suspension  of  the  rules, 
explaining  why  the  bill  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  day  car«  pro- 
gram. I  commend  these  editorials  to  my 
coUea«ues'  attention: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15,  1976] 
Giving  Dat  Care  a  Chance 
There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  day  care 
program  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  working 
women  in  this  country,  especlaUy  those  who 
have  been  trying  to  make  the  transition  from 
welfare  to  careers.  No  one  can  accurately 
count  the  dollars  saved  in  welfare  payments, 
or  the  dollars  gained  in  the  economy  from 
goods  and  services  sold  or  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived. But  day  care  has  proved  that  it  makes 
sense  to  help  people  work.  Now,  because  of 
legislative  and  bureaucratic  entanglements, 
the  day  care  programs  in  most  of  the  50 
states  are  in  jeopardy.  ' 

The  House,  acting  under  a  suspension  of 
Its  rules,  will  vote  today  on  whether  to  ac- 
cept a  $126  million  conference  report  In- 
tended to  assist  the  states  in  meeting  a  set 
of  tough  health,  safety  and  staffing  standards 
in  their  day  care  programs.  Without  these 
additional  funds,  the  day  care  programs  m 
most  of  the  states  will  not  be  in  compliance 
with  federal  regulations.  Failure  to  comply 
with  any  one  of  the  standards  can  mean  loss 
of  all  federal  funds. 

A  survey  of  the  60  governors  has  found 
that  meeting  those  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards has  been  impossible  for  most  of  them 
with  the  funds  available  up  to  now.  In  many 
states,  the  staff  requirements  have  been  dlflfl- 
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cult  to  meet,  but  most  govemora  say  they 
can't  meat  tbe  taMttb,  aafety  aad  manage- 
ment standards  elUiar.  Yet,  tiKMe  standards 
are  important  If  tbe  parents  of  children  are 
going  to  have  cmMmnat  In  the  day  care 
program.  They  must  feel  their  cbUdien  are 
in  a  safe  and  healthy  setting. 

In  themselves,  the  standards  pose  no  other 
problem  than  the  money  to  help  the  states 
meet  them.  There  is  an  argument  from  some 
Republicans  on  the  wm  that  the  answer 
might  be  to  delay  putting  Into  effect  sUnd- 
ards  indefinitely.  That  Is  decidedly  not  the 
solution.  Further  delay  only  means  either 
cutting  services  to  meet  the  standards  out 
of  existing  revenue  or  exposing  small  chil- 
dren to  the  danger  that  might  befall  them 
because  the  standards  are  not  being  met. 

Neither  of  those  is  as  attractive  an  alter- 
native as  that  of  having  the  House  accept  the 
corU^erence  report.  It  is  an  Investment  whose 
benefits  demonstrably  outweigh  the  cost.  In 
addition  to  helping  the  states  meet  the  phys- 
ical standards,  ttat  $125  mtUion  will  result 
m  the  employment  of  more  welfare  recipi- 
ents in  the  day  care  program.  We  think  the 
House  should  make  the  investment  without 
further  delay. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1976 1 
Dat  Ca«s  Savings 

The  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  support  child  care  programs  may  be 
substantially  nullified  unless  the  House  acts 
favorably  on  a  bill  which  provides  funds  to 
bring  local  day  care  prognams  up  to  the 
stand.ards  required  by  Federal  law. 

Most  states  were  already  severely  strapped 
for  social  services  money  when.  In  1974. 
Congress  enacted  mandatory  standards  for 
federally  assisted  day  care  faculties  covering 
such  matters  as  health,  nutrition  and  staff- 
child  ratios.  The  trouble  was  that  Congress 
failed  to  provide  ftinds  to  help  the  states 
meet  those  standards  and,  as  the  time  for 
putting  them  into  effect  approached,  many 
programs  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off. 
To  meet  that  problem.  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long  of  Louisiana  drafted  a  bUl  to  provide 
the  money  and  added  strong  incentives  for 
programs  to  hire  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

There  Is  now  some  reluctance  In  the 
House — bolstered  by  menacing  noises  from 
the  White  House — to  act  favorably  on  the 
measure  because  it  wlU  cost  $126  mllUon 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  That  ie  a 
pound-foolish  view  because  in  addition  to 
serving  nearly  two  milUon  children,  the  pro- 
gram helps  shave  welfare  costs.  The  direc- 
tor of  Social  Services  in  Georgia  has  esti- 
mated that  its  implementation  in  his  state 
alone  will  produce  an  overall  saving  of  $2 
million.  The  House  ought  not  to  miss  this 
rare  opportunity  to  do  good  and  save  money 
at  the  .same  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAURICE  STEMBER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  WBW  TORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  most  distinguished  resident  and  long 
time  acquaintance  of  mine  in  the  Rfth 
Congressional  District,  Mr.  Maurice 
Stember,  passed  away.  A  great  part  of 
his  life  w  as  devoted  to  the  sendee  of  his 
countrj'  and  his  fellowman  and  a  tribute 
to  him  was  published  in  the  American 
Legion  magazine  in  the  issue  of  March 
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1976.  I  wish  to  spread  li  on  the  Record 
as  a  trihut*  to  the  sarvke  he  rendered  to 
his  fellow  Aflwrtcans: 

Mauuob  Vrzio^,  SI,  tMBiov  Honorabt  PAjerr 
NitnoirAz.  CoKMANSBt,   Dies  Arm   horn 

Maurice  Stember,  81,  oi  Rockvllle  Centre, 
N.T..  loQg-tlm*  Adjutant  of  Tlie  Amarleaa 
Leglon'a  Dep't  of  New  York  and  an  Honorary 
Past  Natl  Cmdr,  died  January  20,  1976,  after 
a  long  struggle  against  cancer. 

Bom  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  he  attended 
public  schools,  he  distinguished  himself  both 
as  an  athlete  and  later  as  an  official  In  bas- 
ketball, baseball  and  football,  during  his 
school  years  and  after  graduation.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  what  is  now  the  nation's  oldest  or- 
ganized youth  activity  outside  those  of 
schools  and  colleges.  The  American  Legion 
Baseball  Program. 

During  WW  I,  Stember  served  with  Head- 
quarters Company,  304th  Field  Artillery  and 
"F"  Company,  SOSth  Infantry,  both  units 
being  part  of  the  famous  77th  Division. 

Stember  played  a  vital  role  In  the  forma- 
tion of  The  American  Legion  following  WWI, 
after  seeing  the  need  for  a  large-scale  vet- 
erans org^anlzation  as  a  result  of  public 
apathy  toward  servicemen  of  that  era.  He  was 
elected  Adjutant  for  the  Dep't  of  New  York 
in  1927.  a  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Because  of  his  long  experience  iu 
Legion  programs,  he  was  mentor  and  advisor 
to  many  Legion  Nat'i  Commanders,  Natl  Ex- 
ecutive Committeemen,  and  Legion  staff 
members  on  all  levels.  During  his  long  serv- 
ice to  The  American  Legion,  Stember  held 
a  number  of  national  level  commission  and 
committee  appointments.  He  contributed 
significantly  to  The  American  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary  observance  in  1969  as  a  member 
of  the  national  organisation's  50th  Anni- 
versary Com. 

The  American  Legion  recognized  his  out- 
standing service  by  naming  him  an  Honorary 
Past  Natl  Commander  through  the  unani- 
mous action  of  the  67tb  Natl  Convention  of 
the  organization  in  Minneapolis,  August  19. 
1975.  Stember  shared  this  unusual  honor 
with  only  six  other  men.  Including  Bennett 
Champ  Clark  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

Stember  was  married  In  1922  to  the  former 
Madlyn  Heckler,  who  died  In  1968.  He  do- 
nated a  coronary  care  unit  to  her  memory 
at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Rockvllle  Centre  where 
he  spent  his  last  days.  Maury  was  remarried 
in  1970  to  the  former  Muriel  D.  Habacker, 
who  survives. 

American  Legion  services  took  place  at  the 
Clayton  te  Forbell  Funeral  home,  Rockvllle 
Centre,  with  Natl  Cmdr  Harry  G.  Wiles  rep- 
resenting The  American  Legion.  "Maurle 
served  his  fellow  Legionnaires  generally  In  an 
anonymous  background,"  said  Cmdr  Wiles. 
"His  last  great  contribution  to  America  and 
to  humanity  was  his  original  Interest  and 
great  support  for  The  American  Legion's  War 
on  Cancer  project,  to  which  Mrs.  Stember 
requested  that.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial 
contributions  be  sent.  Participating  also  In 
the  services  were  Past  Nat'l  Chaplain  Al- 
fred O.  Thompson,  N.Y,  New  York  Dep't 
Cmdr  Leonard  E.  Baxter,  and  the  Commander 
of  Maury's  post.  Post  342,  Preeport,  Ken- 
neth E.  Combs.  In  charge  of  the  funeral  ar- 
rangements was  Aldo  R.  Benedetto,  New  York 
Nat'l  Executivs  Committeeman. 

A  large  delegation  of  Legion  leaders  from 
aroimd  the  nation  attended  the  funeral 
services.  AmcDg  tIios«  in  addition  to  Nat'l 
Cmdr  WU«8.  were  Past  Nat'l  Cmdrs  James  W. 
WagODseller,  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  John  H. 
Oelger,  L.  Eldon  James,  Judge  Daniel  F. 
Foley.  Martin  B.  McKneally,  and  James  F. 
©•Nell,  publisher  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine. 

Also.  Natl  Adjutant  William  P.  Hauck, 
Executive  Director  James  3.  Whitfield,  Judge 
Advocate  Bertram  O.  Davis,  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Director  Hollis  C.  Hull,  Director  of  Pub- 
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lie  Bel»tlc»is  James  C.  Watklns,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commissioner  James  V.  Day,  Dep't  of 
Maryland  Adjutant  Daniel  H.  Burkhardt, 
Dept  Adjutant  of  Pennsylvania  Edward  T. 
Hoak,  Dep't  AdjuUnt  of  Indiana  WUllam  D. 
Jackson,  and  Dep't  Adjutant  of  Minnesota 
Frank  C.  Momsen.  Oilberto  M.  Font,  Nat'l 
Cmdr's  Representative  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commission,  came  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
attend,  as  well  as  Nat'l  Executive  Conunlttee- 
meu  from  many  state.s. 


COMMEMORATING  SLOVAK 
FREEDOM 


HON    EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend.  I  had  the  distinct  honor  to 
participate  in  a  ceremony  at  city  hall 
in  Perth  Amboy,  N,J..  commemorating 
the  37th  anniversir>'  of  Slovak  freedom. 
I  want  to  share  a  speech  given  at  that 
ceremony  by  Emil  Bacha,  former  deputy 
commissioner  of  police  in  Perth  Amboy. 
Mr.  Bacha  speaks  of  the  history  of  the 
Slovak  people,  and  of  their  long  heritage 
of  striving  to  be  free.  His  words  inspire 
us  to  support  their  wonderful  cause,  and 
1  commend  them  to  you. 

Rem.\rks  of  E.mil  Bacha 
On  behalf  of  the  combined  Societies  of 
Holy  Trinity  Parish,  it  Is  both  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure,  to  welcome  you  here  this 
morning,  as  we  commemorate  the  3'/th  An- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Slovak  Free- 
dom. 

Slovakia,  consisting  of  18,921  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  6.000,000  Is  a  separate 
country.  It  ia  an  Individual  member  of  the 
European  family  of  nations.  Though  Slovakia 
lies  In  the  very  center  of  Europe,  its  name 
is  not  heard  of  In  the  world.  The  reason  for 
that  is  the  fate  of  this  country,  which  for 
ages  has  not  been  able  to  emerge  in  history 
under  its  own  name,  and  Is  not  even  today 
an  independent  country  on  the  map  of 
Europe. 

The  Slovaks  occupied  this  country  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  when  it  belonged  to 
no  one.  The  ancestors  of  the  Slovak  people 
attached  to  this  country  the  destiny  of  all 
the  succeeding  Slovak  generations,  who  in 
turn,  established  their  claim  to  this  land  by 
the  fact  that  during  more  than  u  thousand 
years,  they  never  deserted  or  renounced  it. 

Out  of  the  tiny  Slovak  principalities,  a 
united  Slovak  State  came  into  existence  al- 
ready in  the  first  half  of  the  9tii  century. 
It  was  the  first  organized  state  in  central 
Europe.  By  the  year  830  during  the  reign  of 
Prince  Prlblna,  a  Christian  Church  was 
standing  in  the  ancient  home  of  the  Slovak 
princes  in  Nitra.  It  was  the  first  Christian 
Church  in  the  entire  territory  of  the  west- 
ern Slavs.  King  Svatopluk  (870-894)  whom 
contemporary  sources  consider  "the  most 
glorious  of  the  Slavonic  rulers— almost  as 
mighty  as  an  emperor"  extended  his  domain 
to  Include  the  neighboring  Czech  and  Polish 
tribes.  He  waged  successful  wars  against  his 
western  neighbors,  maintained  diplomatic 
relations  and  concluded  diplomatic  peace 
treaties  with  neighboring  rulers,  and  safe 
guarded  the  Independent  status  of  his  coun- 
try. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  (from  1540  until 
the  end  of  the  17th  century)  Slovakia  served 
as  a  bastion  in  the  bulwark  that  def<;nded 
Christian  Europe  against  the  danger  from 
the  East — against  the  attacks  of  the  Turks. 
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Ihe  new  Ideas  which  l»t«r>  vndw  the  slo- 
gan of  "Liberty,  Equally  and  .R»temlty" 
resulted  In  the  Frencli  Beirc^tttlan.  made 
their  way  into  the  Dsnube  bSBin  and  affected 
also  the  nations  of  that  ragkm.  BOovkk  con- 
sciousness developed  and  became  strongly 
rooted  in  Solvak  life  ItseU.  New  great  leaders 
emerged:  Anton  Bemolak.  Jan  Holly,  Ludovit 
Stur,  Hurban  and  many  others. 

When  World  War  I  was  nearlng  its  end, 
the  leaders  of  the  Slovaks  saw  that  the  mili- 
tary defeat  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Mon- 
archy would  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
attain  the  goals  they  were  not  able  to  achieve 
In  the  Monarchy. 

On  May  30,  ioiS.  representatives  of  the 
Slovak  Leag\ie  of  America  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Czech  organisations  and  with 
the  President  of  the  Ceecho-Blovak  National 
Council.  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Masaryk,  In  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  and  drew  up  an  agree- 
ment which  guaranteed  political  and  cul- 
tural independence  to  Bolvakla  In  the  new 
common  state. 

The  Slovaks  welcomed  the  Caecho-Slovak 
Republic  with  joy  and  sincere  hope.  But. 
the  relationship  between  the  Slovak  and 
Czech  nations  was  dimmed  trom  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  union.  Slovakia  was  handled 
as  a  colony  of  another  state.  This  was  the 
reason  why  the  Slovak  Parliament  on 
March  14.  1939,  declared  Slovakia  an  Inde- 
pendent and  self  governing  state.  Unfortu- 
nately, today  Solvakia  serves  as  a  huge  prison 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  The  Slovak  nation, 
liowever.  Insists  on  an  independent  position 
in  the  great  family  of  equal  nations  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  Slovak  nation 
win  one  day,  be  granted  to  establish  its  own 
Ueo.  democratic  state  in  a  new  age,  that 
will  not  only  universally  recognize  the  nat- 
\iral  right  of  nations  to  be  free,  but  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means  of  WM-ld  opinion 
and  power,  to  guarantee  that  all  men  be 
free  on  our  planet,  and  that  It  can  no  longer 
afford  to  tolerate  human  beings  being  half 
slave  and  half  free. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  INTRO- 
DUCES LEaiSLATION  TO  ASSIST 
SURVIVORS  OP  SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABLED  VETERANS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  provides 
automatic  entitlement  to  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  veteran  who  was  rated  as 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  due  to 
senice-connected  cause  for  at  least  1 
year  prior  to  his  death. 

Current  law  does  not  recognize  the  full 
impact  of  total  and  permanent  disability 
which  has  a  catastrophic  effect  on  over- 
all physical  or  mental  functioning  and 
which  can  severely  shorten  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  a  veteran.  Under  present 
practice  the  survivors  of  a  100  percjent 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  are 
not  entitled  to  DIC  assistance  unless  the 
veteran's  death  Is  clearly  ascribed  to  the 
disability  or  the  disability  Is  determined 
to  have  been  a  major  contributory  factor 
to  the  death. 

Although  the  Veterans'  Administration 
maintains  that  such  determinations  are 
made  on  a  very  liberal  basis,  a  study  of 
DIC  claims  showed  that  nearly  25  per- 
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cent  of  claims  for  death  ben/^te  filed  by 
wldowis  of  totally  and  pennaoaiUy  dis- 
abled veterans  wore  dented  by  tti0  Vrt- 
ei-ans'  Administration.  Pursuant  to  tti9 
study  of  DIC  claims  tiie  VietMiwis'  Ad- 
ministration included  material  in  its  pro- 
gram guide  for  compensatio&  and  pay- 
ment to  "reemphastee  and  encourage  a 
more  equitable  use  of  the  discretionary 
power  which  Is  vested  in  the  rating 
boards  by  controlling  regulations  and  in- 
structions pcartalnlng  to  contributory 
cause  of  deatti."  This  material  acknowl- 
edges that  greater  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  question  of  ^rtietiier  serv- 
ice-connected disability  impaired  the 
general  health  of  ttie  individual  so  that 
he  or  ^e  was  less  aUe  to  flfl^t  disease. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
noted  that: 

In  many  tnstances  even  tliough  a  claimant 
may  submit  medical  evidence  wUc^i  supports 
the  claim  for  contributory  cause  of  death, 
DIC  benefits  are  denied  by  tlie  VA  on  the 
basis  of  difference  In  medical  opinion.  Tbia 
holds  true  even  in  cases  where  a  veteran  prior 
to  death  had  a  service -connected  diMbility 
permanent  and  total  in  nature  at  many  years 
duration.  .  .  .  'We  hold  to  the  view  that  such 
a  total  disability  must  in  and  of  itself  vir- 
tually affect  the  general  well-being  of  a  vet- 
eran and  therefore  materially  hasten  the 
death  process. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  death  was  service  connected,  there  is 
the  matter  of  the  financial  condition  of 
survivors  of  total  and  permanently  dis- 
abled veterans.  Veterans  with  such  a  rat- 
ing are  under  severe  economic  handicaps 
as  well.  Their  highly  diminished  earn- 
ings capacity  most  often  desies  their  stu'- 
vivors,  regardless  of  the  cause  al  the  vet- 
eran's deatti,  an  econcHnic  status  they 
might  have  otherwise  experienced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
study  the  average  total  Income  of  widows 
denied  DIC  benefits  was  $2,621  a  year. 
This  figure  was  apparently  based  upon 
a  study  of  1974  claims. 

Beyond  a  hlieral  Interpretation  of  the 
guidelines  for  establishing  that  death  was 
service  connected,  there  should  be  a 
statutory  guarantee  to  a  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  veteran  that  at  tiie 
time  of  death  his  survivors  will  receive 
some  measure  of  security  through  DIC 
benefits. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  utilizes 
procedures  for  rating  disability  which 
provides  for  a  clear  and  definite  estab- 
lishment of  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability  before  benefits  are 
paid.  Furthermore  in  other  than  dis- 
abling conditions  v.hich  are  static  such 
as  loss  of  limbs,  VA  policy  provides  for 
periodic  review  of  the  rating.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  veteran  who  is 
aw  arded  a  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability  is  severely  incapaci- 
tated. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  death  of  these 
\eterans  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
total  impact  of  the  conditions  for  which 
they  were  rated  as  100  percent  service- 
connected  disabled.  Implementation  of 
this  change  in  the  law  would  not  alter 
the  distinction  that  h'ls  always  been 
lield  between  service-connected  and  non- 
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service-connected  disability;  it  merely 
ackno^i^iedges  that  in  the  case  of  eata- 
sktonhk;  dlaahiUty,  death  should  be 
mttumed  to  be  related  to  the  existence 
ci  a  total  and  permanent  disability. 

Our  national  ixdicy  toward  veterans 
benefits  has  always  recognized  the  com- 
passion and  consideration  that  is  due 
survivors  of  our  disabled  veterans.  The 
survivors  of  totally  disabled  veterans 
whose  death  was  not  certified  as  related 
to  their  service-connected  injuries  and 
illnesses,  have  not  been  provided  an 
equitable  measure  of  our  compassion. 

Provisions  to  accomplish  this  change 
in  the  law  have  been  discussed  in  the 
past.  Most  recently,  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  Veterans  Disability 
Ccmipensatlon  and  Siuvivor  Benefit  Act 
which  provided  for  automatic  DIC  en- 
titlement to  the  survivors  of  100  percent 
service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

Before  the  above  noted  legislation  was 
enacted  it  was  decided  to  delete  this  pro- 
vision imtil  the  VA  completes  a  study  of 
DIC  claims  made  under  the  new  guide- 
lines. This  entitlement  should  be  moved 
from  discretion  and  into  a  statutory 
right. 

In  commenting  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
ported that  the  cost  of  Implementation 
would  be  negligible — probably  less  than 
$1  million  a  year.  Furthermore,  cost 
would  be  offset  by  reduced  administrative 
costs  entailed  in  determining  such  claims. 


ST.       PAULS      CHURCH— THE      NA- 
TIONAL SHRINE  OP  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  permanently  maintain 
and  administer  St.  Paul's  Church  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  shrine 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  A  companion  meas- 
ure was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Javits. 

St.  Paul's  was  the  site  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  first  free  press  trial  in 
tills  country — the  trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  which  took  place  over  two  cen- 
turies ago.  The  entire  question  of  our 
first  amendment  free  press  guarantee 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  recent  de- 
bate in  this  body.  By  way  of  enhancing 
our  discussion  of  this  topic,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  very 
thoughtful  remarks  concerning  the  in- 
dispensable role  press  freedom  plays  in 
this  Nation  and  its  relationship  to  St. 
Paul's  Church.  The  following  speech  was 
delivered  by  the  esteemed  president  of 
WVOX  radio  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Mr. 
William  O'Shaughnessy.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  these  most  insightful  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  our  first  amendment  pro- 
tections were  made  on  the  grounds  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  a  truly  historic  symbol  of 
our  constitutional  lib«-ties; 
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Ladies  aad  gwattonen;  I  ahaU  not  iBtnifde 
for  very  long  oa  your  bolkUy.  I  floaa*  in 
gratitude  and  McndBliAp  f or  ■&  the  City  of 
Mount  Vernon  has  done  for  'WVOiZ.  I  oome 
to  be  with  you  beeauK  irtiUs  othen  have 
f orgottm  wtAt  day  it  is — yon  have  not  for- 
gotten. You  oome  here  as  patriots  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  with  you  and  proud  to  share  this 
day  with  you. 

We  cfHxie  to  this  Independence  Day  Ob- 
servance without  shame. 

We  come  with  confidenoe  that  our  Ameri- 
can nation  wlU  prevaU.  America  wiU  prevail 
because  it  deserves  to  prevaU.  And  America 
will  prevail  because  of  each  one  of  you. 

You,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  men^Mm  o<  the 
Westchester  comnumity  and  cittaens  in  1B74 
of  the  American  nation  have  not  forgotten 
your  country  today. 

To  many  this  July  4th  is  but  the  first  of 
a  five  day  holiday.  'The  glorious  4th,"  the 
headline  writers  wiU  call  It  as  they  show 
our  neighbors  puxsutng  all  aorta  of  fun  and 
games  and  in  flight,  many  of  them,  from 
their  reqxmsibilltieB  of  dttaenship. 

And  though  so  few  of  us  have  remembered, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  come 
here  today  to  the  Eastchester  Village  Ohreen, 
to  historic  St.  PatLl's  Church  to  renew  and 
restore  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  great 
and  towering  principles  which  wrae  identified 
and  established  In  tiiis  q>eclal  place. 

It  Is  the  peculiar  glcH7  of  this  q>ot  that  it 
witnessed  that  dawn  of  civU  liberty  in 
America. 

We  do  not  honor  this  so-called  Shrine  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Tills  lovely  old  church  is 
but  a  monument  and  thus  it  is  perishable 
and  will  not  last  forever. 

But  the  idea  and  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  thought  which  was  aSBrmed  here  and  went 
forth  frcxn  this  spot  and  spread  throughout 
America  and  England  is  worthy  of  our  trib- 
ute. 

On  this  summer  day  in  the  198th  year  of 
our  American  nation  that  idea,  that  gknious 
principle,  is  stUl  not  secure,  is  still  under 
attack  and  is  stUl  in  need  of  and  requires 
your  patronage  and  protection. 

A  big  Westchester  developer  suggested  to 
me  at  a  dinner  only  a  month  ago:  "Maybe 
we've  gone  too  far  with  dvll  liberties." 

Some  years  ago,  we  recall  sadly.  It  was  de- 
manded that  Eldrldge  Cleaver  not  be  allowed 
to  speak  and  be  heard  on  the  campus  of  a 
great  W'estchester  college.  I'm  proud  that  ov.r 
radio  station  identified  with  those  who  in- 
sisted that  the  militant  be  heard. 

"We  can  never  be  svire,"  said  John  Stuart 
Mill,  "that  the  opinion  we  are  endeavoring 
to  stifie  Is  a  false  opinion,  and  if  we  were 
sure,  stifling  It  would  be  an  evil  still." 

And  I  haven't  gone  "public"  with  this, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  I  can  teU  you  in 
the  Intimacy  of  this  village  green,  that  dur- 
ing this  week  just  past — an  outstanding  na- 
tional organization  which  should  know  bet- 
ter, has  been  trying  to  drive  a  radio  program 
off  the  airwaves  simply  because  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  views  espoused  on  the  pro- 
gram or  with  the  views  of  the  principal  back- 
er of  the  program. 

For  me  it  is  a  simple  issue:  if  you  believe 
as  we  do  that  a  radio  station  achieves  its 
highest  calling  when  It  resembles  a  platform 
or  a  community  soapbox  or  a  forum  of  the 
expression  of  many  different  viewpoints — 
then  as  fiduciaries  and  trustees  and  permit- 
tees of  the  public  airwaves,  do  we  not  have  a 
clear  obligation  to  let  diverse  and  even  at 
times,  outrageous  \iewpoints,  share  that 
platform. 

I  think  we  do.  And  that's  why  I'm  so  proud 
to  be  associated  with  a  station  over  which 
many  different  voices  are  heard  in  the  land. 

That's  why  I'm  proud  of  the  DaUy  Argus 
and  the  Standard  Star  and  the  other  West- 
chester-Rockland newspapers  which  are  en- 
couraging mote  dlsfent.  more  feedback  from 
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their  readers  and  in  very  creative  ways,  are 
•Dkoounglng  greater  partlotpatlou  by  ita 
readership  in  our  local  papers. 

A  radio  station  went  bankrupt  in  Rockland 
County  last  year  and  we  recall  the  demise 
of  two  major  New  York  City  newspapers  in 
recent  years.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  itinerant 
printer  John  Peter  Zenger  200  years  ago. 
And  it  is  not  easy  for  his  heirs  today.  And 
thus  I  hope  you  will  object  and  disagree 
with  all  your  might  when  a  newspaper  or  a 
broadcaster  says  or  publishes  something  you 
disagree  with.  But  remembering  the  lessons 
which  are  enshrined  here  in  thla  place  I  hope 
you  will  Insist  on  his  right  to  say  it. 

By  the  same  token.  If  a  publisher  or 
broadcaster  will  not  allow  you  access  or  is 
doing  a  poor  Job — "censor"  hira  by  changing 
channels  or  by  not  buying  his  newspaper. 
That's  as  it  was  intended  by  our  forefathers 
who  tried  to  eliminate  real  cen-sorship  from 
our  vocabulary  forever. 

"If  all  mankind  minus  one,  were  of  one 
opinion,  and  only  one  person  were  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
Justified  in  silencing  that  one  person,  than 
be,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  Justified 
in  silencing  mankind." 

That's  good  advice. 

Finally.  I  would  not  do  Justice  to  the 
occasion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  did  not 
say  a  few  words  about  our  country  and  what 
it  means  to  be  a  citizen  in  the  198th  year  of 
our  splendid  Republic. 

These  are  difficult  and  confusing  times  for 
America.  But  it  was  ever  thus.  And  even  a 
casual  reading  of  our  exciting  history  will 
convince  you  that  it  has  never  been  lacking 
in  drama  and  turbulence. 

It  has  never  been  easy  for  America.  And 
It  is  not  easy  now.  But  America — I  promise 
you.  I  guarantee  you  and  I  assure  you — will 
be  equal  to  the  challenge  of  the  present  and 
to  the  challenge  of  the  f  uttire  as  well. 

It  has  l)een  written  that  a  nation  is  its 
people.  America  is  not  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
or  the  Lincoln  Monument.  It  is  not  this  great 
histcM-ical  site.  St.  Paul's  Church.  It  is  not 
even  our  magnificent  flag — the  stars  and 
stripes.  These  are  symbols. 

America's  richest  asset  are  its  people. 

America  is  the  courage  and  sensitivity  and 
determination  and  devotion  in  the  hearts  of 
ordinary  men  and  women  Just  like  each  of  us. 

We  cannot  leave  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy  in  a  republic  to  our  president  or 
to  our  governor  or  to  our  legislators.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  ours  as  members  and  citizens 
of  the  American  Nation. 

We  .salute  a  great  nation  today.  And  as  we 
do,  there  are  certain  timeless  virtues  which 
must  guide  us:  love  of  our  fellow  man,  reli- 
ance on  Almighty  Ood— l>enevolent  and  gen- 
erotjs  Creator — and  an  awareness  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship. 

And  as  the  great  Governor  of  New  York. 
Malcolm  Wilson  so  often  does,  I  wovld  com- 
ment to  your  favorable  Judgment  the  in- 
scription which  appears  on  the  facade  of  the 
Federal  Courthouse  at  Foley  Square  in  New 
York:  "The  true  administration  of  Justice 
Is  the  firmest  pillar  of  good  government." 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  our  nation 
can  survive  short-fall  in  its  execiitive  branch. 

The  country  can  get  alcng  with  short-fall 
In  its  legislative  branch. 

But  the  Republic  will  not  long  prevail  if 
the  Judicial  branch  is  less  than  fair  and  Just. 

We  must  have  a  place — a  special  place — 
where  citizens  like  us  can  go  to  seek  redress 
against  one  another  or  even  against  a  gov- 
ernment. 

I'm  reminded  of  a  marvelous  quotation  by 
the  late  Adiai  Stevenson  of  Illinois  which  is 
quite  appropriate  to  tills  occasion. 

"What  do  we  mean  by  patriotism  in  the 
context  of  our  times?  There  is  no  great  World 
War  and  as  of  this  precise  moment  we  thank 
God  that  .American  troops  are  not  engaged 
in  ..ny  ground  action  anywhere  In  the  world. 
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Thus,  what  is  patriotism  in  the  context  of 
theae  times?" 

Stevenson  said  it  Is  a  much  harder  propo- 
sition than  it  Is  in  time  of  war  and  strife. 

Listen  to  this  description  from  Adlal  Stev- 
enson: "We  need  a  patriotism  that  puts 
country  ahead  of  self."  And  that  U  easy 
enough  to  prescribe.  But  we  also  need  "a 
patriotism  which  is  not  short,  frenzied  out- 
bursts of  emotion,  but  the  tranquil  tmd 
steady  dedication  of  a  lifetime.  These  are 
words  which  are  easy  to  utter,  but  it  is  a 
mighty  assignment.  For  it  is  often  easier  to 
fight  for  piinrlples  than  to  live  up  to  them." 

When  aji  .'American  says  he  loves  his  coun- 
try, he  means  not  only  that  he  loves  the 
Westchf  <'.er  hills,  the  Hud.son  River  glisten- 
ing m  the  sun.  the  wide  and  ruling  Long  Is- 
land sound,  the  grer.i  mountains  and  the 
sea.  He  means  that  he  loves  an  inner  air, 
an  inner  ligtu  i.u  which  fieedoin  lives  and  In 
wiiich  a  man  can  draw  the  breath  of  self- 
rfspect. 

■  Be  Counted  .Again"  is  the  current  and  re- 
cv::Ting  theme  of  the  American  Legion  and 
other  patriotic  group.--   By  your  presence  here 

■  his    morning    .    .    .    you    have    truly    been 

■  Counted  Again." 

Now.  go  to  your  home ;,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men secure  in  tlie  knowledge  that  you  at 
least  remembered  what  it  is  we  celebrate  on 
this  day  in  July  You  remembered  why  the 
i>ands  play  and  why  the  flags  fly.  You  re- 
membered why  we  send  up  rockets  into  the 
summer  sky.  The  principle  and  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  iudependctice  are  alive 
in  your  heaias.  Let  them  mepu  something  in 
our  every  day  lives  and  let  onr  fellow  men 
le.nn  from  your  example. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  .^TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  it  has  been  well  established  that 
blood  from  paid  donois  carriers  a  higher 
risk  of  infecting  recipients  with  hepatitis 
than  does  blood  from  voluntary  donors. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  recently  pi-oposed  Uiat 
such  blood  be  labeled  a.s  to  its  source  so 
that  physicians  and  patients  who  use 
the  blood  w'ould  know  that  they  are 
runninc:  thLs  additional  risk. 

In  a  stunning  example  of  current  ad- 
ministration policy,  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  has  objected  to  this 
propo.sal  as  being  anticompetitive.  This 
objection  has  brought  a  sobering  re- 
sponse the  Department  of  Community 
Services  of  the  AFL-CIO  which  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  for  the 
interest  and  u.se  of  the  Members: 

JfNV*RY    20.    lt>76. 
Mr.  Wu,rMM  E.  SiMc.v. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Simok:  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  comments  of  the 
CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  on 
whole  blood  and  red  blood  ceils  submitted 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  -Adinini.atration  on 
January  15. 

Ihe  Council  states,  at  the  very  outset, 
that  "the  incidence  rate  of  post -transfusion 
hepatitis  as.sociated  with  blood  from  paid 
donors  (blood  from  •commercial"  blood 
banks)  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
incidence  rale  associated  with  other  blood." 


The  Council  states,  further,  that  "such 
information  should  (not)  be  kept  from 
patients,  their  relatives,  and  their 
physicians." 

In  fact,  according  to  the  CouncU,  it 
generally  "vlewe  with  favor  regulations,  such 
as  the  proposed  one,  that  Increase  the 
amount  of  Information  available  to  con- 
sumers at  relatively  little  cost." 

What  are  the  regulations  proposed  by  PDA'' 
The  FDA  proposes  to  adopt  regulations  to 
require  that  whole  blood  and  red  blood  celU: 
(1)  bear  a  statement  distinguishing  blood 
from  volunteer  donors  and  blood  from  paid 
donors,  and  (2)  a  warning  that  blood  col- 
lected from  paid  donors  Is  associated  with  n 
higher  riik  of  transmitting  hepatitis." 

Since  the  Council  agrees  (a)  that  the  risk 
from  paid  blood  Is  substantially  higher,  and 
(b)  that  this  information  should  be  made 
available  to  everybody  concerned,  why  not 
leave  well  enough  alone? 

In  these  inflationary  times,  what  com- 
pulsion drove  the  Council  to  waste  staff  time 
and  tax  dollars  to  produce  a  ten-page  doci:- 
ment  designed  to  deny  the  very  conclusioi.s 
It  reai'^ied  on  page  two? 

In  .1  period  of  high  unemployment  and 
h'gh  prices,  what  compulsion  drove  the 
Council  to  spend  time  on  a  program  which, 
under  the  worst  conditions,  could  have  only 
a  minimal  Impact  on  Inflation? 

Is  it  possible  that,  under  the  cloak  of  the 
CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  of 
1974.  the  four  signatories  to  the  document 
are  gi',  ing  aid  and  comfort  to  the  commercial 
blood  interests — thereby  frustrating  recent 
efforts  by  the  Federal  establishment,  includ- 
ing the  U.S  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  to  develop  a  national,  ra- 
tional voluntary  blood  system? 

The  effect,  of  course,  is  the  same.  Here 
is  why; 

The  document  questions  the  "liuman:- 
tarlan  and  altruistic"  reasons  of  volunteer 
blood  donors.  Now  I  don't  know  how  the 
CouncU  managed  to  arrive  at  this  suspicion, 
but  it  Is  my  guess  that  people  who  give  their 
blood  free,  but  not  Ux  exempt,  to  friends, 
family,  fellow- workers,  soldiers,  sailors  and 
strangers  are  discharging  a  community  re- 
sponsibility m  a  humanitarian  and  altruistic 
fashion.  Are  these  volunteer  blood  donors 
less  humanitarian  than  philanthropists  who 
take  lAK  deductions  for  their  gifts  to  charity? 
Tlie  tax  deduction  may  be  an  Incentive — 
but  it  is  hardly  an  act  of  selfishness. 

After  denigrating  voluntary  donations  as 
less  than  humanitarian  and  altruistic  be- 
cause they  "have  been  given  to  replace  blood 
used  by  friends  or  relatives  ...  or  to  insure 
against  their  families'  passible  future  blood 
requirement,"  the  document  makes  the 
unique  point  that  "these  people  also  have  a 
great  incentive  to  conceal  their  experiencefe 
with  hepatitis."  What  an  incredible  state- 
ment! Does  your  Council  seriously  believe 
that  people  would  deliberately  take  chance.- 
with  the  health,  welfare  and  very  life  of  their 
friends  and  relatives?  Would  volunteer  donor- 
"conceal  their  experiences  with  hepatitis' 
and  ri-k  t!:e  lives  of  their  parents  .-'.nd  chil- 
dren? 

But  the  -Ifcnatories  to  the  Council  slate- 
men  i  keep  going.  Since  "not  all  commercial 
blood  Is  associated  with  a  high  risk  of  hepa- 
titis .  .  ,  It  would  be  misleading  to  patients 
and  physicians,"  they  state,  "to  require  a 
label  on  all  blood  from  paid  donors 
How  else  would  they  separate  "high  risk " 
from  'low-risk"  blood?  Would  you  eliminate 
commercial  blood  altogether  since  yotir  Coun- 
cU doe.i  not  question  the  premise  that  blood 
from  commercial  blood  banks"  is  riskier 
than    other  blood?" 

Apparently,  you  would  not.  'While  you  see 
the  appropriateness  In  an  "appeal  to  hu- 
man; iricin  nv  !ves  and  other  lofty  Ideals," 
you  do  nor.  see  any  dividends  in  sucli  an  ap- 
pron:  ii    Or.  I  lie  contrai'y,  your  Council  states 
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squarely  that  "taiood  te  a  pmxtnet  tbat  is  not 
very  differenjk  iaqta.  other  cwnannwr  goode," 
Does  the  CouncU  mean  sucb  ooDMUDcr  goode 
as  hearts,  kidneys  and  corneas?  Or  does  the 
Council  mean  such  consume  goods  as  yatditi. 
limousines  and  simuner  places?  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  blood  is  human  tissue  and  not 
Just  another  "consumer  product,"  how  hard- 
boUed,  hard-headed  and  hard-nosed  must 
one  become  to  achieve  distinction  In  our  bu- 
reaucracy? One  could  have  guessed  that  the 
CouncU's  cavalier  dismissal  of  "hiunani- 
tarian  motives  and  other  lofty  Ideals"  would 
have  led  it  to  equate  human  blood  with 
'other  consumer  goods,"  and  to  proclaim  that 
■no  blood  is  'free,'  "  even  If  given  voluntarUy 
or  altruistically.  Here,  after  delving  Into  the 
.simplicities  of  amateur  economics,  the  Coun- 
cil comes  up  with  the  unusual  discovery 
that  it  takes  money  to  raise  blood,  that  it 
takes  effort  to  encourage  volunteers.  So 
what's  new?  It  takes  money  to  raise  money. 
This  statement  springs  from  the  sante  soturce 
which  produced  that  all-time  profundity 
that  "there  is  no  free  lunch." 

Your  CoimcU  states  accuiately  that  the 
"pubUc  Is  largely  unaware  of  the  risks  and 
quality  of  transfused  blood,  whUe  physicians 
and  hospitals  do  not  have  enough  incentive 
to  search  for  quality  blood."  The  reasons 
should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  wUl  look. 
Over  the  years,  there  were  pec^Ie,  like  the 
signatories  to  the  Council  statements,  who 
preferred  to  rationalize  and  Justify  hlgber- 
rlsk  "commercial"  blood  banks  than  to  pro- 
mote their  conqilete  elimination.  In  another 
part  of  the  statement,  the  four  signatories 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  "sole  reliance"  on 
voluntary  blood.  "Thus  far,"  they  say,  "the 
United  States  has  had  to  rely  on  commercial 
blood  banks."  That's  right — but  only  because 
they  and  pe<^le  like  them  have  done  noth- 
ing to  develop  an  all  volunteer  blood  system. 
That's  right — ^because  an  aU  volunteer  sys- 
tem has  never  been  tried.  These  are  the  same 
kind  of  people  who  are  fond  of  saying  that 
Rome  wasn't  btdlt  In  a  day — -but  I  have  al- 
ways suspected  that  those  people  never 
helped  to  buUd  Rome  in  the  first  place. 

Now  it  is  the  CouncU's  view,  according  to 
the  statement,  that  "competition  between 
suppliers,  Iwth  commercial  as  weU  as  non- 
proflt  .  .  .  should  be  encouraged."  In  the 
words  of  Oscar  WUde,  the  CouncU  ^>peai8 
to  know  the  price  of  everything  but  the  value 
of  nothing.  Human  blood  is  not  big  busi- 
ness— and  should  not  be  tossed  ll^tly  into 
the  marketplace.  It  is  a  gift  of  God — a  gift 
to  be  shared  with  aU  God's  cbUdren.  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  need  It.  Or  is  this 
too  "lofty  an  idea"  for  the  "{uractical  people" 
of  the  CoiuicU? 

I  suppose  so — since  the  Council's  olBclal 
statement  suggeets  that  blood  donors  "could 
be  paid  in  order  to  make  it  worthwhUe  to 
give  at  the  most  needed  times."  It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  society  when  an  official 
body  of  the  U^B.  Government  recommends 
that  blood  donors  be  paid  when  It  is  weU 
known  that  most  paid  donors — if  not  aU — 
sell  their  blood  simply  because  they  feel  they 
have  no  other  way  of  earning  a  few  dollars — 
for  food  or  for  drink  or  whatever.  One  would 
expect  a  more  compassionate  approach  to 
needy  American  citizens  by  their  Govern- 
ment— like  ftUl  employment,  a  rational  wel- 
fare program,  national  health  security  and, 
yes.  even  food  stamps.  The  chiselers,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, are  those  who  would  suck  su^Ji  blood 
from  the  poor  for  a  few  pennies  rather  than 
those  who  are  compelled,  by  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  to  resort  to  food 
stamps. 

It  Is  In  this  mean  spirit  that  the  CouncU 
statement  descends  to  recommending  that 

blood  that  Is  associated  with  a  higher  risk 
of  hepatitis  .  . .  need  not  (be)  excluded  from 
the  competitive  market  .  .  .  (since)  such 
blood  would  be  safe  for  use  In  treating  pa- 
tients, such  as  many  hemophiliacs,  who  have 
already   had   serum   heptatls  and  who  are 
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tbntfore  immune  to  tbe  disease  .  .  ."  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  some  profes- 
sional differences  about  the  flnaUty  of  the 
OouaeU'B  "conclaslans,"  how  would  they 
organize  this  bargain  basement  bosiness  in 
blood?  And  wouldn't  It  be  better — and  safer — 
to  obtain  low-risk  blood  from  mlUlons  of 
potential  volunteers  who  have  never — or 
hardly  ever — ^been  reached? 

HemophUlacs,  tbe  Council  states,  "would 
be  encouraged  to  use  such  (possibly  tainted) 
blood  by  its  lower  prices."  Donning  the  man- 
tle of  the  consvimer  advocate,  the  four  sig- 
luitorles  to  the  CoiuicU  st^itement  are  sug- 
gesting something  new:  cut-rate  human  re- 
lationships, devotion  at  a  discount,  varying 
quaUties  of  tlie  essence  of  brother's  keeper 
bottled  in  different  sizes  at  different  prices. 
God  save  us ! 

What,  in  the  Snal  analysis.  Is  the  burden 
of  the  Council's  statement?  In  the  CouncU's 
own  words,  it  is  this: 

"Contrary  to  what,  is  implied  by  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Policy  (that  means,  from  the 
White  Hotise  through  HEIW  to  the  American 
Blood  Commission  during  the  past  three 
years)  increased  commercialism  may  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  alleviate  the  ineffi- 
ciencies, shortages,  and  poor  quality  of  prod- 
uct that  currently  pervade  blood  programs  in 
the  United  States." 

And  the  CouncU's  statement  concludes 
with  this  observation:  "Surely  there  must  be 
instanr^w  where  marglnaUy  Inferior  blood  Is 
preferable  to  no  blood  at  aU."  This.  I  sup- 
pose, is  true  enough — but  only  If  one  believes 
that  a  case  of  syphilis  Is  better  than  no  sex 
at  all.  It  is  such  thinking  that  is  responsible 
for  much  of  our  misery — the  land  of  think- 
ing that  refers  to  nUlUons  of  our  volunteer 
blood  donors,  as  the  statement  does  on  page 
five,  as  the  "wealthier"  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Their  wealth  can  be  matched  only  by 
the  statement's  wisdom. 

However,  since  the  four  signatories  are  not 
known  to  be  blood  e:q>erts.  one  wonders 
whom  they  consulted,  what  materials  they 
read  and  how  they  reached  their  conclusions. 

The  CouncU's  statement  shovUd  be  with- 
drawn— with  an  apology  to  the  American 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  Pekus, 
Director,     Department     of    Community 
Services. 


STUDY   QUESTIONS   METRO 
BENEFITS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUowing 
is  the  summary  chapter  and  recommen- 
dations from  a  study  of  Metro  conducted 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  at  tiie  request 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKutnet)  ajs 
chairman  and  rani^ing  minority  member 
of  the  House  District  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs. 

Questions  are  being  raised  from  many 
comers  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  Metro-rail  system  now  under  con- 
struction. Some  of  the  participating 
Jurisdictions  in  the  'Washington  area  are 
exiH-essing  reservations  about  further 
funding  for  Metro  in  view  of  the  soaring 
cost  of  coDsfcractkHi  and  the  multimil- 
lion  dollar  operating  deficits. 

Forth^inore,  many  Capitol  Hill 
friends  of  Metro  have  publicly  retreated 
from  their  earlier  unquestioning  support 
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of  the  coDstructkm  of  the  full  M^mile 
Metro  syston. 

Under  ttiese  circumstances,  I — who 
also  share  these  concerns  aiid  doubts 
about  Metro — believe  ttie  House  Mem- 
bers should  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  Library  of  Congress  report. 

The  repoi-t  has  been  soundly  deaiounced 
by  Metro  officials.  Members  (d  Congress, 
and  other  local  Government  officials. 
Others  cite  it  with  approval. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  iirtiether  one  agrees 
or  disagrees  «ith  the  study's  conclusions 
it  makes  an  important  contribution  to 
the  debate  on  Metro. 

The  report  is  too  lengthy  for  inclusion 
in  the  FLecosd  in  its  entirety,  but  those 
Members  who  wish  to  read  the  entire 
report  can  obtain  a  copy  by  calling  our 
subcommittee  office  at  5-1615. 

The  report  follows: 

Stcby  QuzsnoMs  ^Ietbo  Bemcfits 

IX.  SniCMABT 

Since  its  inception,  Washington's  METRO 
has  enjoyed  considerable  popular  support. 
The  vision  of  travel  In  a  comfortable,  air- 
conditioned,  high  speed  public  faculty  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  of  crowded  roads, 
noisy  traffic,  and  poUuted  air.  Furthermore. 
in  the  long-run  METRO  promised  a  way  to 
restructure  development  within  the  area  so 
that  automobiles  were  less  essential. 

Even  though  concerns  about  congestion 
and  the  environment  have  greater  basis  to- 
day than  ever  before,  there  is  Increasing  evi- 
dence that  suggests  questioning  at  this  Junc- 
ture whether  the  benefits  of  the  full  METRO 
system  outweigh  its  costs.  This  evidence  is 
of  essentiaUy  three  types:  shifts  In  the  area's 
overall  growth  and  developmental  patterns, 
escalation  In  the  capital  costs  of  buUdlng 
METRO,  and  the  prospect  of  substantial  op- 
erating deficits  In  future  years.  There  Is  also 
mbvmting  evidence  that  METRO,  as  planned, 
may  not  be  weU  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  one  potential  user  group  that  is  likely  to 
need  It  mast — persons  without  automobUes. 

The  98-mUe  Adopted  Regional  METRO 
system  approved  by  Congress  In  1969  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  ivban  growth  and 
travel  could  be  channeled  In  a  cocodlnated, 
mutually  supportive  pattern.  Since  its  adop- 
tion, however,  a  number  of  events  have  re- 
shaped the  key  assumptions  in  that  premise. 
The  use  of  automobUes  has  generaUy  con- 
tinued to  rise  and.  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  iiptiu-n  in  1973.  public  transport  pa- 
tronage has  continued  to  erode  and  remains 
beneath  1970  levels.  The  wedge  and  corridor 
planning  concepts  which  were  anticipated  to 
bring  concentrations  of  population,  employ- 
ment, and  commerce  within  reach  of  METRO 
stations  have  not  developed  and  do  ztot  ap- 
pear likely  to  develop.  Indeed,  local  zoning 
policy  in  many  of  the  area's  Jurisdictions  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  Intense  development 
In  the  neighborhood  of  METRO  stations.  New 
transportation  faculties,  such  as  the  Shirley 
Highway  bus  on  freeway,  have  come  to  play 
major  roles  In  the  area's  public  transport. 
Increased  public  awareness  of  the  environ- 
ment, parking,  traffic,  and  developmental  im- 
plications of  METRO  have  highlighted  prob- 
lems of  the  original  plan  and  have  generated 
numerous  proposals  for  route  realignments, 
most  notably  in  the  SUver  Spring.  CoUege 
Park,  and  Anacoetia  areas. 

Only  recently  has  the  proUem  of  public 
transport  operating  subsidies  come  to  be  fully 
realized  In  the  Washington  areas.  With  a 
fiscal  year  1976  operating  deficit  for  I4ETRO 
bus  operations  expected  to  be  ha  excels  of 
$53  million,  the  jurisdictions  in  the  region 
might  well  question  whether  METRO  rail 
service  wUl  compound  or  alleviate  the  need 
for  further  public  transport  subsidies. 

Furthermore,  recognition  of  tbe  fiscal  im- 
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plioattons  of  MXTRO  has  given  rlae  to  quee- 
tioQ*  ooncemlng  tl}«  priority  of  tbls  project 
coqi|Mure<l  with  otber  ppbllc  projects  The 
tot«l  costft  of  building  the  rail  system,  wb«n 
conceived,  were  estimated  to  be  under  half 
of  what  they  are  now  anticipated  to  be.  At 
the  same  time  the  Washington  area,  like 
most  of  the  nation's  major  metropolitan 
areas,  haa  experienced  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
growth  rates  of  earlier  decades.  Thus,  there 
are  more  costs  to  pay.  fewer  than  projected 
passengers  to  carry,  and  a  smaller  than  ex- 
pected population  base  to  support  the  proj- 
ect. These  changes  are  of  sufficient  maj^nltude 
to  call  into  question  the  merits  of  construct- 
ing the  full  system  at  this  time. 

This  study  explores  some  of  the  change.s  In 
the  Washington  region's  growth  and  activity 
patterns  which  have  occurred  since  METRO 
was  conceived  as  well  aa  shifts  In  the  pro- 
jected costs  of  building  and  operating  the 
system.  An  analysis  of  alternative  systems 
L?  conducted  to  explore  whether  the  98-nille 
Adopted  Regional  Sj-stem  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  provide  the  area's  public  transport. 

Three  pwsslble  alternative  rail  systems  are 
selected  for  examination.  The.se  are: 

Alternative  I — a  minimum  rail  system  of 
41  miles  Incorporating  only  those  segment 
where  construction  is  now  underway 

Alternative  II — an  Intermediate  rail  system 
of  68  miles. 

Alternative  III— the  98-n".;e  Adopted  Re- 
gional System. 

Considering  the  time  and  resource  Itmlta- 
tion«  of  this  preliminary  siudv.  the  proce- 
dures employed  in  this  analy.sis  necessarily 
Involved  making  some  a'^sumptioii.^  and  Judg- 
ments which  are  discussed  ui  the  body  oC 
the  report.  It  Is  felt  that  the  procedure.s 
employed  were  objective  a:id  reasor.able.  and 
that  the  results  reached  give  ri.se  to  ~ome 
serious  questions  about  the  relative  merits 
of  the  98-mlIe  Adopted  Regio^.al   System. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  these  throe 
systems  arc  shown  in  Table  27.  Thc;e  re- 
sults are  based  on  the  findings  of  Chapur 
ni-VI.  and  the  reader  Is  referred  to  tho.se 
sections  for  sr.pportli.g  detail"  and  ri^s'.mp- 
tions. 

From  the  Table,  it  is  clear  that  both 
capital  costs  and  operating  deficits  tend  to 
lncrea.se  as  the  size  of  the  rail  system  in- 
crease. Estimated  capital  costs  range  from 
$3.3  billion  for  the  shortest  rail  system 
analyzed  up  to  $5.5  billion  for  the  largest 
alternative  considered.  Estimated  1990  oper- 
ating deficits  range  from  $13  million  for  the 
shortest  rail  alternative  considered  to  nearly 
5  times  that  much  for  the  98-mlle  ARS  Fur- 
thermore, these  deficits  assume  that  oper- 
ating costs  remain  constant,  in  real  terms, 
between  now  and  1990,  an  as?rumptlon  which 
probably  understates  future  operating  costs 
when  it  is  con.sidered  that  real  transit  labor 
costs  and  real  energy  costs,  two  key  inputs 
to  urban  public  transportatalon  operating 
costs,  have  risen  In  real  terms  in  recent  rears. 
The  deficit  figures  shown  also  reflect  an  a.s- 
sumptlon  that  fares  will  remain  imrlianged, 
In  real  terms,  from  now  to  1990.  This  assump- 
tion may  also  understate  oi>erating  deftilt';, 
since  political  pressures  tend  to  inhibit  In- 
creases In  rapid  transit  fares 

Table  27  does  not  highlight  the  inf-re- 
mental  merits  of  e.xpandlng  the  METRO  rail 
system,  however.  Rather,  it  examines  the 
average  costs,  revenues,  and  patronage  of  the 
three  alternatives.  If  Instead  we  look  at  the 
additional  costs  and  additional  patronage 
which  result  from  extending  the  system  be- 
yond the  portion  already  under  construc- 
tion ii.e.  beyond  Alternative  I».  then  the 
relative  merits  of  extending  the  METRO  rail 


.\  ten  cent  fare  in  1940  would  correspond, 
ui  real  ternw.  to  a  38  cent  fare  In  1975  If  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Consumer  Price 
Index  Is  u.sed  as  a  basis. 
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system  appear  considerably  more  question- 
able. 

TABLE  27.-SUMMARV  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  METRO  RAIL 
ALTERNATIVES  (FOR  THE  YEAR  19M) 
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TABLC  26. -INCREMENTAL  EFFECTS  W  RAIL  SYSTEM  EX- 
PANSION BEYOND  PORTIONS  NOW-VNOER  CONSTRUCTION 
(FOft  TH€  YEAR  19M) •-       •    -• 


Alternative 

1 
Includw 

11 

III 

portions 

98-mlle 

now  undtr 

Inter- 

adopted 

construc- 

mediate 

regional 

Desciiption 

tlOH 

jystem 

system 

I'ji.gtli  (miles)      

Jl 

68 

98 

Number  of  statioi^s 

M  294 

62 

82 

Capital  cost  (billion-;)!.       .. 

56  500 

Operating  cost  (millior>)-. 

VA.; 

?88  8 

$127  9 

We/enjes  (mllion^)  -'       .    . . 

'40   1 

Jb3  6 

Jf4.6 

Trips  (milhoris  per  year) 

!00.  1 

1  !0  2 

1^3.0 

P.isseiiiers      per      average 

.veekday    (thousands    of 

lOLtid  Irips)            .   .    -      . 

175 

228 

2fc8 

A 'nusi     operating     deficit 

(millionj)i.     . 

JU.  1 

VJ5.2 

J63.3 

npe>atiiig  deficit  per  tup'... 

.13 

.27 

.41 

Capital    cost    per    average 

*eelid,i»  passenger  1 

118.923 

tl9,  1!4 

KO,  522 

'  In  escaltted  dollars  as  use<l  WMATA 
-  In  197bdollji5 

Table  28  examines  the  Incremental  operat- 
ing deficits,  capital  costy,  and  patronage 
which  are  associated  with  building  and  oper- 
ating the  systems  described  here  as  .Alterna- 
tive II  and  Alten.atlve  III  The  second  col- 
timn  of  Table  28  shows  the  extra  operating 
deficits,  capital  costs,  and  patroraoC  gen- 
erated by  .\Ite::iative  IT,  as.rumlng  th.u  Al- 
ternative I  were  already  built  and  operatlns 
Similarly,  the  rightmost  column  shows  the 
l^)rrespondl!:^,  characten.'ittcs  for  Alternative 
II  on  the  asbumptlon  that  AUernatlve  II  is 
already  in  p:ac»  The  .idvanta'^'c  of  co,npui- 
mg  the  costs  and  patronage  figure.s  on  this 
basis  Is  that  they  permit  the  relative  per- 
tormance  of  rail  system  exien.slons  to  be 
viewed  by  themselves,  without  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  minimum  system  being  aver- 
aged in.  As  apparent  from  Tabic  28.  the 
operating  deficit  per  trip  for  Alternatl'te  I. 
the  mininuini  system,  is  13  c>nts  while  the 
additional  deii-r  per  addnlnnal  trip  implicit 
in  .Mternatlve  II.  ihe  intermecllai.e  system. 
IS  73  cents,  t^imilarly,  the  extra  trips  and 
extra  operating  di  licits  'generated  by  seloct- 
ing  Alternative  III,  the  ARS.  over  .Alternative 
11.  the  Iniermediate  s.stem,  result  In  addi- 
tional deficits  per  additional  trip  of  $1  23 

It  should  also  be  noted  the  primary  bene- 
fici.trles  of  .system  exten'-lon,  especiallv  from 
.Mternatlve  II  to  Alternative  HI.  tend  to  be 
.^rea3  with  considerably  hi^'her  tlir.n  average 
income. 

It.  is  dliTicult  to  estimate  what  iinpa'  is  the 
.--maUer  rail  system  might  have  on  automo- 
bile traffic  and  buo  volumes.  One  plausible 
set  of  assumptions  set  out  in  the  report  sug- 
gests that  the  Increase  ui  traflSc  caused  by 
going  from  Alternative  III  to  Alternative  I 
IS  under  two  percent,  equivalent  to  about  a 
third  of  a  year's  growtli  at  recent  traffic 
growth  raft  ■  The  corresponding  effect  on  bus 
operations  Is  estimated  to  be  an  increase  In 
patronage  of  about  three  percent.  The  effect 
of  curtailment  on  rail  svstem  co.sts  and  op- 
erations appears  likelv  to  outweigh  the  ad- 
verse imparts  created  m;  oiner  mode^. 

The  specific  network  aitLn-natives  analjzed 
here  are  preliminary:  detailed  design  con- 
.-.iderations  and  local  transportation  and  de- 
velopment policies  would  undoubtedly  re- 
quire considerable  revision  of  .such  network 
concepts  to  make  them  fully  acceptable. 
However,  the  results  of  this  analysis  sug- 
gest that  alternative  rail  networks  with  leM 
mileage  than  the  Adopted  Regional  System 
could  produce  comparable  net  benefits  for  a 
lesser  amount  of  publl'-  re.source  commit- 
ment. 


Alteina- 

t'vel 

(minimal 

system) 


Increment  on  Whiui 

ctitractertsttcs  are 

compolad 

Altarna-  Alterna- 
tive I  to  five  If  tu 
atterna-  alterna- 
Uvell  live  III 


Additional  capital  co*t  (bil- 
lions)' J3.294        J1.064         $1,142 

ArJditional  opeiating  detiat 
(millions)- $13.1         $22.1  J28.1 

Additional  trips  (n:i||ionsj 
year) 100.1  SO.  1  2?  e 

Artttittonal  passengers  per 
average  weekday  (thou- 
sands of  ■oundtnp') 175  53  40 

Incrementil  op eiating  defxit 
per  trip!  .13  .73  123 

Incienienfd!  capital  cost  p«i 
ave,'<<tie  vkeekaay  passen- 
ger' $18,823      $20,075        $28, 5M 


I  In   'escal'ted  di>l|.:is'   as  used  by  WMATA. 
.  In  1976dollais. 

CCNCtttSlONS       OF      THr      ADVISORY      PANH 

\n  ad\  i'ory  panel  was  assembled  for  the 
study  reported  above.  Its  purpose  was  to  sug- 
gest quest lOiiS  which  the  study  should  ad- 
diew;.  ao  well  as  to  recommend  procedures  for 
aiitwenng  iKem.  This  panel  met  on  two  oc- 
casions during  the  course  of  the  study  to  dlo- 
<vi-.s  fir.dingi  and  to  review  draft  sections  ot 
tiie  rep.  r; .  Ii.  view  of  the  preliminary  evalua- 
tio.i  ol  METRO  rail  sjstems  set  out  In  the 
Rttrtched  report,  the  advisory  panel  feels  \l\u\. 
the  I'ullOHu.g  conclusions  are  justified. 

ill  E  lou^h  .serious  q\iestlons  cun-eutly 
exist  cancel  ning  the  relative  merits  of  the 
96-miie  ME'TRO  rail  system  to  warrant  » 
ih-'i  jiigh  alternatives  analysis  prior  to  pro- 
ceeding to  consiruct  new  segments  of  that 
system  .\\v.-  further  federal  project  approval-^ 
siiotild  be  premised  upon  this  careful  alterna- 
livci  .T.udysls.  In  otn  view,  simply  requiring 
that  new  projects  represent  "operable  seg- 
n-.ents'  p.s  called  for  in  the  recent  Federal 
Buduet  may  not  provide  adequate  assurance 
that  the  Iraction  of  the  system  thus  built  will 
refiet  reas-uiable  overall  transport  priori- 
ties. V^'e  understand  that  deferring  fm-ther 
deci'^i:>iis  on  tiew  METRO  rail  construction 
way  icad  to  delays  In  construction  of  some 
sv:^trm  se^menis.  but  do  not  feel  that  sub- 
stanti^l  li»rd.?hlp  would  be  created  by  delay- 
ing fuither  construction  by  alx  to  nine 
moi.'ii-,  while  the  benefits  to  the  rail  sy.stem 
v.hich  finally  emerge  could  be  considerable 
in  e--er.ce.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  ra- 
tional prloilJle.s  or  fiscal  constraints  who^e 
Implli  at:r>ns  .ire  poorly  understood  will  dic- 
ta'e  the  fiital  design  of  METRO.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, the  potential  gains  of  a  syEtematlc 
approach  in  ire  than  outweigh  the  cost  and 
incof.\en!ence  of  the  associated  delay.  Of 
spccia:  coi<''ern  in  this  regard  is  the  Addison 
Poacl  Brai-ich  which  Is  Just  now  entering  the 
conr'n-;.''ion   contract   stage. 

The  a'.tcr-.iatlves  analysis  recommendeti 
here  sJiof.ld  be  conducted  In  greater  depth 
thr.n  tha'  consonant  with  the  resource  11m!- 
tfttlom  of  the  Investigation  presented  In  the 
preceding  report.  It  Is  also  essential  that  the 
al'eriiatives  analysis  b©  undertaken  with 
more  objective  oversight  than  has  character- 
Izcrl  previous  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Traii.-.it  Cr^mmisslon  Net  Income  Analyses. 

Part  of  this  analysis  should  be  an  objective 
nnd  thorough  review  of  the  expected  costs  of 
operating  alteri.atlve  METRO  rail  systems 
and  'he  revenues  likely  to  be  produced  by 
them  Tills  review  should  Identify  the  fare 
levels  needed  for  break-even  operations  of 
bui  and  ra:'.  .services.  Recognizing  that  polit- 
ical prerogatives  tend  to  Inhibit  fare  In- 
crease'^, th!.=  examination  should  also  ide'ntlfy 
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the  subsidy  TaquireaMatB  If  Mtm  AnUOn  mo- 
chaogwl  at  evaimA  levels.    -■       ■  ^     ■ 

(3)  Vfoa  oaufUmUim  oS  tlM  •ttevaAttves 
analysla.  tttera  windd  tw  •  mraadmf  bMli  for 
determlnlDB  wbat  tbe  future  ledenl  pMtive 
with  napMt  to  METBO  eboaM  be.  At  «lMit 
point,  ma  Indlcatton  of  CIm  total  federal  com- 
mitment to  mmo  could  be  ommI*  and  state 
and  local  JuitedlctloiiB  oould  re-evaluate 
their  system  plans  and  financial  arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

(3)  In  preparation  tor  this  reassessment, 
regional  and  local  planning  agencies  sbould 
Intensively  review  the  develcHMnent  pteasui'ee 
that  are  Ukeiy  to  accompany  MBTBO  raU 
system  expansion,  as  well  as  tbe  level  of  de- 
velopment required  to  make  IfXTRO  service 
a  reasonable  public  investment.  ThiB  review 
siiould  address  parking  and  commercial  and 
residential  development,  and  should  Indicate 
the  compatibility  of  the  level  of  development 
thus  |»tijected  with  local  planning  objectives 
and  zoning  regulations. 

(4)  In  light  of  the  much  greater  involve- 
ment of  public  funds  that  have  been  and 
seem  likely  to  be  needed  in  order  to  construct 
and  operate  the  METBO  rail  system,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  of  federal  origin,  a 
more  careful  determination  should  also  be 
made  at  the  amount  and  Incidence  of  ex- 
pected non-farebox  benefits  and  tinrecoup- 
able  costs  of  METBO  rail  throughout  the 
Washington  ntetropolitan  area.  Such  a  deter- 
mination should  take  into  consideration  the 
t  rip  tvpes  and  uner  groups  who  would  be  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  METBO  and  should 
ideuiify  them  on  a  Jurisdictional  basis,  as 
well  as  developmental,  environmental,  and 
other  non-user  benefits  stemming  from 
ME'I'RO  rail  service.  Tlie  cooperative  fore- 
casting process  now  underway  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  forms  a  logical  starting 
point  for  such  an  examination,  and  OOQ 
i.iay  be  the  appropriate  agency  to  conduct  it. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Panel: 

Damlan  J.  Kulash,  Vice  President.  Jack 
i  aucett  Associates,  Inc.  (Study  Director). 

VV.  Bruce  Allen,  Associate  Professor  of  Re- 
•jional  Science  and  Transportation,  TJnlver- 
■-tty  of  Pennsylvania. 

.Man  Aitshuler,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Urban  Studies,  and  Planning.  Massa- 
ciHisetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

James  R.  Nelson.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Profes- 
-ior  of  Economics,  Amherst  College. 

Robert  A.  Nelson.  Transportation  Consult- 
ant. 

Martin  Wohl,  Professor  of  Transportation 
System  Planning,  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 


BARON  DE  KALB— REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR  HERO 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OF    GEOKGIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  America 
nrepares  to  celebrate  her  Bicentennial, 
our  focus  quite  naturally  turns  to  our 
hbitoiy,  and  one  inescapable  fact 
cnievges.  The  genius  of  our  settlement 
and  development  as  a  nation  has  been 
our  peculiar  ability  to  attract  the  inter- 
e.^t,  devotion,  and  commitment  of  many 
from  other  countries — ^men  and  women 
who  have  believed  in  the  promise  of 
America  and  who  have  sacrificed  to  in- 
^la•e  its  fulfillment.  France's  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  made  an  inestimable  contri- 
l)ution  as  a  general  and  diplomat;  Prus- 
sia's Baron  Von  Steuben  was  largely  re- 
>ponsible  for  instilling  military  discipline 
h\    the    Continental    Army:     Poland's 
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Ooimt  PulaidEi  was  the  sucdessfiil  and 
nAadtlA  odminander  of  a  eatalry  unit. 
Tbe  list  eonttnues.  and  in  our  Bicenten- 
nial Year  we  win  reflect  with  gratitude 
on  tiie  oontrlbutionfi  of  these  volunteers 
from  overseas. 

In  my  own  State  of  Georgia  there  is  a 
strong  sense  of  identificaticm  with  the 
ReVKduticHiary  period  in  which  Georgia 
patriots  played  a  vital  role;  a  sense  of 
identlflcation  which  recognizes  the  con- 
trflmtions  made  by  Eur(n>ean  volimteeis. 

And  in  all  of  Georgia  there  is  no  area 
more  concerned  about  the  matter  than 
De  Kalb  Coimty,  in  my  district,  where 
the  Baron  De  E:alb  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  have  inau- 
gurated a  research  program  with  the  ob- 
ject of  setting  straight  the  facts,  in  the 
best  interests  of  American  historical 
tradition. 

Georgia  was  spared  some  of  the  early 
ravages  of  the  Revolution,  in  that  no 
fighting  took  place  there  until  1778;  but 
once  b^im  it  proceeded  at  a  gallop. 
British  forces  attaddng  along  the  coast 
f  ran  Florida  seized  Savannah  in  Decem- 
ber 1778,  and  Sunbury  and  Augusta  the 
following  month.  By  December  1779, 
every  important  city  and  town  in  the 
State  had  fallen  to  British  control,  and 
the  Colonial  Militia,  under  Gen.  Robert 
Howe,  had  been  driven  from  the  State 
into  South  Carolina. 

Geoi^a's  greatest  weakness  lay  within. 
Not  that  there  were  not  patriots  there  in 
quantity,  for  surely  there  were.  And  not 
that  they  were  lacking  in  ability:  for 
surely  they  were  able,  in  high  degree.  It 
was  sinuily  ttiat  a  large  element  within 
the  State — ^particularly  in  the  hill  coun- 
try, in  the  settled  and  populated  eui'eas 
in  the  central  and  western  counties — 
was  filendly  to  the  crown  and  opposed 
to  independence.  Wherever  patriot  sup- 
port appeared  in  quantity  in  Georgia  it 
was  matched  by  Tory  sentiment  of  equal, 
QT  almost  equal  strength.  The  Whig 
Party,  thoroughly  in  control  in  many 
States,  was  by  no  means  as  formidable 
in  Georgia,  and  help  was  clearly  needed 
in  the  patriots'  struggle  to  drive  the 
British  from  the  place.  Luckily  for  Geor- 
gia and  luckily  for  the  patriot  cause,  help 
was  forthcoming  in  the  person  of  the 
notable  Baron  Johann  De  Kalb,  a  soldier 
of  remarkable  ability,  for  whom  De  Kalb 
County,  Ga.,  is  named. 

Baron  De  Kalb  was  one  of  the  more 
colorful  figures  in  the  patriot  army.  The 
title  of  "Baron"  had  no  relationship  to 
reality.  It  was  a  wholly  pretoided  claim 
to  royalty,  required  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  was  capable  of  obtaining  an  officer's 
commission  in  a  European  army,  in  the 
18th  centiuT,  unless  he  was  of  royal 
birth — or  at  least  said  that  he  was.  Jo- 
hann Kalb,  of  Huttendorf,  Germany 
was  of  humble  peasant  background.  He 
had  left  the  farm  to  take  a  job  as  a  wait- 
er before  deciding,  finally,  that  his  major 
purpose  must  be  militarj'.  When  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  began,  in 
1740,  Johann  Kalb  was  already  estab- 
lish^ as  a  Ueutenant  in  Coimt  Loweu- 
dal's  regiment  of  Frencli  infantry,  op- 
posing the  interests  of  Austria  and  Biit- 
ain.  It  was  then  that  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Baron  De  Kfilb.  By  1747,  vvith 
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-tile  war  still  in  i»t)greas,  he  bad  risen  to 
%e  rank  of  cai^aiA  and  adJafeMBl;  atrw- 
ing  also  an  officer  of  detail— a  post  com- 
bining the  offices  of  geaenX  manager  and 
judge  ot  the  reedbnent. 

CH>P06ition  to  British  purposes  became 
the  guiding  aiatect  of  De  Kalb's  way  of 
life.  When  Itanoe  again  owwocd  Eng- 
land in  the  Seven  Tears'  War  he  rose  to 
major,  fighting  for  the  R«nch  cause,  and 
when  the  American  Colonies  first  showed 
signs  of  restiveness  under  the  autiiority 
of  England,  in  the  1760's,  he  undertook  a 
secret  mission  to  America,  in  behalf  of 
the  Due  De  CSioiseul,  to  report  back  on 
worsening  political  conditions  there. 

Arriving  in  Fhlladdphia  in  January 
1768;  he  traveled  in  the  Ctdonies  about 
4  months.  His  numerous  and  detailed  re- 
ports were  the  observation  of  a  shrewd 
and  impaiidal  investigatw.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  IjOuIs  XVI,  the  FVench  Govern- 
ment began  edging  toward  more  of  an 
official  interest  in  the  American-British 
dispute,  and  De  Kalb  was  a  leader  in  the 
movement.  By  the  time  the  American 
Revolution  had  begun  in  earnest,  De 
Elalb  was  a  maj(v  general  in  the  French 
army,  and  in  this  capacity  sought  direct 
enti*ance  to  the  American  military  cause. 
in  comitany  with  another  French  officer 
of  note,  his  protege,  Gilbert  du  Motier. 
Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

After  numerous  delays  attending  theii' 
attempt  to  leave  Europe,  the  two  offi- 
cers sailed  in  April  1777,  landing  in  June 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Com- 
misioned  major  general  in  the  American 
Army,  De  Elalb  entered  combat  near 
Philadelphia,  tn  command  of  a  division 
of  New  England  troops.  Shortly  after- 
words he  withdrew,  in  company  with  hi.s 
division,  to  Valley  Forge. 

The  performance  of  <3eneral  De  Kalb 
in  America  was  less  than  brilliant  for 
many  months  owing  to  his  various  as- 
signments to  areas  devoid  of  major  ac- 
tion. At  times  he  wanted  to  return  to 
the  F^'ench  army,  at  others  to  become  the 
French  envoy  to  America.  He  also  had 
dreams  of  representing  France  in  Ge- 
neva. But  nothing  came  of  these  possi- 
bilities. In  1778  he  was  Lafayette's  sec- 
ond in  command  in  the  ill-starred  Ca- 
nadian expedition.  Until  1780  he  was 
constantly  with  the  army,  altbotub 
without  the  conspicuous  distinction  for 
which  he  had  hoped. 

With  the  British  besl^rtng  Charleston, 
S.C,  in  April  1780,  De  Kalb  was  ordered 
to  relieve  the  cil7.  In  this  endeavor  he 
was  joined  by  Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  re- 
cently' appointed  to  command  in  tlie 
South.  Near  Saunders'  Creek,  the  com- 
bined American  forces  encountered  the 
army  of  Lord  Comwallls.  The  first  at- 
tack of  Uie  British  scattered  the  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  militia  who, 
in  company  witix  General  Gates,  fied  the 
battlefield.  But  De  Elalb,  commanding 
the  right  v.-ing,  held  firm.  Moreover,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  observers,  he 
counterattacked,  charging  the  enemy  on 
three  separate  occasions.  The  action  be- 
ep me  kno^^Ti  as  the  battie  of  Camden. 

In  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  the  issue 
of  the  battie  of  Camden  was  I(mg  in 
doubt.  When  the  American  position  be- 
came hopeless,  De  Kalb  led  his  last  re- 
maining men  in  a  final  charge — an  ac- 
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iioo  tbat  WB«  to  cost  him  his  life.  Mort- 
ally wooDdfBtf  Mkd  bleeding  profiisely,  he 
ttU.  and  his  sarrivliic  8<ddiers  retreated, 
l^iree  days  later,  oa  August  19.  1780.  he 
died  at  Camden  a  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Some  45  years  later  in  1824-25.  De 
Kalb'3  good  friend  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette visited  the  United  States  on  a 
triumphal  tour.  It  has  been  observed  that 
rarely  if  ever  has  the  gratitude  of  a  re- 
public been  more  signally  di^la^  ed  than 
it  was  on  this  occasion  amounting  to  a 
long  series  of  honors  and  ovations.  Few 
of  the  countless  invitations  received  by 
Lafayette,  in  this  glorious  hour,  touched 
him  more  deeply  than  that  received  from 
the  town  of  Camden,  to  perform  the 
pioi]s  office  of  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
a  monimient  to  De  Kalb.  The  duty  was 
performed  by  Lafayette  with  touching 
reverence  for  the  deceased  and  words 
of  praise  for  a  brave  friend  and  brother 
ofiScer. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  sterling 
performance  of  Baron  De  Kalb.  the 
Baron  De  Kalb  Chapter,  NSDAR  de- 
serves the  respect  of  patriots  throughout 
the  land.  It  is  Well  to  remember  at  this 
time,  in  our  Bicentennial  celebration, 
that  our  Rev(4utl<si  had  the  blessingii 
of  democratic  people  throughout  the 
world. 

It  still  has  today. 

Two  centuries'  time  is  not  enough  to 
dull  the  luster  of  so  noble  an  under- 
taking, which  shall  live  in  the  memory 
of  patriots  so  long  as  memory  prevails. 


AMERICAN   AGRICULTURAL   TRADE 
POLICY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENT.\TiVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
tural trade  has  its  roots  in  the  founding 
of  this  great  country.  Trade  restrictions 
played  a  major  role  in  bringing  about  the 
American  Revolution.  In  this  Bicenten- 
nial Yeai*.  the  American  farmer  is  again 
faced  with  the  prospects  of  trade  restric- 
tions. At  the  same  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  worked  to  reduce  infla- 
tion thi-ough  increased  production,  some 
are  calling  for  restrictions  on  exports 
under  the  banner  of  '"cheap  food." 

Gary  Seevers,  Commissioner,  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission,  recently 
spoke  on  the  need  to  contiime  a  liberal 
trade  policy.  His  timely  remarks  address 
the  benefits  of  the  free  market  system 
in  both  domestic  and  international  trade. 
His  review  of  agricultural  trade  historj" 
places  the  Issues  in  per.siMictive.  If  we 
understand  the  pitfalls  of  the  restrictive 
policies  of  the  past,  we  are  more  likely  to 
iivoid  restrictive  U'ade  policies  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Seevers  discusses  tlie  limits  of  the 
use  of  food  power.  Too  often,  polic>- 
makers  have  taken  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction machine  for  granted.  Too  often, 
the  policymakers  have  attempted  to  use 
food  as  a  tool  of  diplomacy  without  any 
thought  to  the  cost  to  the  farmer  or  the 
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cost  to  our  own  moral  principles.  Mr. 
Seev»8'  timely  and  forthright  article 
provides  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  value  of  agricultural  trade. 

Mr.  Seevers'  address  follows: 
American  Agriccxtd«ai,  Tr.\ds  Policy  UifDzi 

Btbjess 
(Remarlu  by  Gary  I..  Seevers  be/ore  the  Bi- 
centennial Symposium  on  Americ&n  Agrl- 
cultuie.  Oregon  State  University,  CoryaUla, 
Oreg.) 

A  discusfiion  of  U.S.  agricultural  trade 
raUes  completely  different  questions  today 
than  as  recently  as  five  years  ago.  If  one 
were  to  look  at  American  agriculture  In  an 
International  conte.ict  five  yeans  ago,  and 
several  decades  before  tbat.  here  in  the  pic- 
ture that  would  emerge  and  how  It  would 
compare  with  today. 

1.  Five  years  ago  D  S.  ajsrlculmre  was 
plagued  with  chronk-  surpluses.  A  few  other 
expo^tiIl^i  countries  had  surpUuses  as  well 
but  they  carried  a  minor  share  of  the  surplus 
bijrd»n.  Today  there  are  no  big  surpluses.  ' 

2  Our  abundance  wp.'^  a  national  problem 
The  Government  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
surpluses  by  paying  producers  not  to  produce. 
Acreage  diversion  payments  exceeded  93  bil- 
lion for  iicveral  years.  Today  there  are  no 
.acreage  diversion  programs  and  the  cost  of 
remaining  price  support  programs  U  minimal. 

3.  Farm  income  was  not  high  enough  to 
hold  and  expand  resources  in  agriculture. 
Today  Income  Is  more  favorable  to  invest- 
ment and  employment  in  agriculture. 

4.  Many  factors  led  to  the  earlier  un- 
h.ippv  state  of  affairs  Trade  barriers  abroad 
were  a  major  cau:»e.  Many  Toreign  markets 
were  simply  closed  eM-ppt  for  residual  im- 
port need.s  that  depends  very  little  on  the 
competitiveness  of  our  products.  Where  mar- 
kets were  open  the  overvalued  dollar  put  an 
effective  surcharge  on  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Today  the  dollar  in  valued  at  its  market 
price  and  trade  barriers  are  important  in  a 
new  sense.  Today's  problem  is  that  trade 
barriers  In  other  coiuatrie-.  insulate  their 
markets  from  year-to-year  fluctuatlon.s  In 
worldwide  supply  and  demand  The  C  S  mar- 
ket must  therefore  absorb  most  of  the  .shocks 
from  throughout  the  world. 

5.  FlTe  years  ago  the  United  States  was 
the  residual  supplier  for  the  world.  Crop 
shortfalls  were  ratiier  easily  absorbed  from 
OUT  sui'pluses  and  the  price  consequences 
in  our  markets  were  minimal.  Today  we  are 
still  the  shock  ahsorber  for  the  world,  but 
shoclcs  seem  bigger  and  mii.st  be  absorbed  In 
our  dome.s' Ic  markets,  with  more  price  reper- 
cussions. 

8.  Plve  years  ago  p\irchaaes  by  Communist 
countries  from  free-  world  countries  were  ex- 
ceptional and  practically  none  were  being 
made  from  the  United  States  Today  their 
orders  have  become  the  rule  rather  than 
t^e  exf^ption  althotigh  the  magnitude-  are 
still  very  erratic. 

7.  Ten  years  ego.  in  the  mld-1960's.  poor 
coiuitrie*  were  poorly  fed  and  many  were 
heavily  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
food-aid  under  PX.  480.  Today  they  are  still 
poorly  fed.  In  the  meantime  our  P.L.  480 
program  has  gone  through  .',cveral  stages. 
The  program  was  scaled  down  In  the  late 
I960'9  when  the  Green  Revohitlon  seemed  to 
be  solving  tlie  food  productii  n  problem  In 
developing  couDtries.  It  then  became  almost 
purely  a  tool  of  foreign  policy.  As  Congress 
slashed  away  at  general  foreign  aid,  the  Ad- 
ministration latched  onto  PX.  480  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  foreign  diplomacy  lu  one  year 
almost  all  P.L  480  shipments  went  to  Indo- 
china. PX.  480  then  became  the  victim  of 
the  tight  against  food  inflation  and  efTorts  to 
control  Fe<leral  spending.  In  the  past  18 
moutha.  PX.  480  shipments  have  become 
more  generous  again  and  today  we  are  sup- 
plying about  60  percent  of  worldwide  food- 
aid   Nonetheles-s,  today,  PL   480  accounts  for 
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lUtie  mora  than  6  percent  o<  oar  exports. 
Ten  years  ago  It  was  one»ti>li<  oi  th»  total. 

In  gvtag  Iram  tlw  oM  iMaaUoa  to  the 
preaoiUt  tlw  comnann  >fci>omlBatcg  baa  been 
Xi&  egrlcalttttal  trade,  m  namiX  tmu*  tteie 
baa  been  a  marked  eCilft  by  baCli  OoBBoaauBlat 
countries  and  Tbiid  WoiU  ooimtelea  to- 
ward more  food  Imports  fiom  ttte  developed 
countries.  And  the  United  States  haa  been 
raising  its  share  ot  tbe  gxaln  exports  shifted 
from  developed  countries.  Roaa  tbe  1868- 
1071  period  to  the  1973-1VI6  period  we  sup- 
plied 84  tons  of  every  lOO-ton  increase  iu 
w<xld  grain  exports. 

Not  only  Is  UJ3.  agricultural  trade  bigger 
in  tbe  world  context  today  Va»n  5  years 
ago,  it  is  bigger  when  it  oomes  to  U.S.  In- 
ternational economic  relatlODS  in  tot*l,  and 
when  it  comes  to  ovir  economy  bere  at  home. 
Of  course,  agricultural  trade  bas  always  been 
Important  to  this  cotintry.  But  something 
brand  new  may  be  happening  with  respect 
to  agricultural  trade  policy. 

Por  most  of  this  nation's  aoo  year  history, 
agricultural  trade  policy  has  been  a  relativeiy 
safe  and  stable  compartment  of  national  af- 
fairs. We  have  consistently  favored  freer 
international  trade  and  especially  tree  and 
expanded  trade  In  agricultural  prodttcts. 

Our  policy  positions  have  followed  quite 
naturally  from  two  factors.  Tbe  ftrst  was  otir 
national  commitment  to  a  free  enter|H-lse 
economy  that  empbasised  bMUridoal  initia- 
tive and  accomi^ishment.  Tbe  mecaoA  factor 
was  pure  economics — otir  long-term  com- 
parative advantage  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. From  the  earliest  daye  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  modern  American  agriculture, 
agricultural  exports  have  been  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Today,  however,  the  basic  assumptlorw  of 
our  long-term  agricultural  export  policy  are 
being  questioned  more  fundsmen tally  than 
perhaps  they  ha\-e  ever  been  before.  Agricul- 
tural trade  policy  is  no  longer  In  a  safe, 
stable  compartment  of  national  affairs.  One 
reason  Is  domestic  Inflsttan.  Complaints 
about  high  and  rising  food  prices  have  raised 
doubts  lu  many  minds  about  ttom  desirability 
of  greater  agricultural  exports.  A  second 
reason  Is  simply  tbe  loss  of  confidence  In  the 
value  of  free  markets  domestieally.  The 
third  reason  Is  tbat  popular  support  for  a 
liberal  overall  Intanatlonal  trade  p<rficy 
seems  to  be  vanishing.  If  that  umbrella  goes, 
it  will  be  hard  to  continue  a  free  agricultural 
export  policy. 

From  that  early  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade,  the  United  States  has 
continued  to  pursue  liberal  trade  between 
nations,  and  to  seek  easier  access  to  markets 
for  her  agricultuial  exports  alMroad. 

The  path  has  not  always  been  smooth.  The 
free  trade  policy  has  always  been  subject 
to  attack  from  special  interest  groups.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  free  trade  commitment  has 
been  more  consistently  followed  than  mowt 
of  our  national  policies  over  a  compar.ihly 
long  period  of  time. 

The  last  time  the  U.S.  political  system  n - 
jested  the  free  trade  principle  in  a  major 
way  was  during  the  tariff  wars  of  the  I920's 
and  1m30'8.  Along  wltb  generally  unaound 
monetary  aiid  fiscal  policies,  tbe  tariff  wars 
helped  briiig  on  the  Great  Depression. 

Like  most  traumatic  episodes  caused  by 
policy  errors,  at  least  In  a  democracy,  the 
seeds  of  correction  were  sown  In  the  episode 
Itself.  Publl'-  and  Congressional  reaction  In 
favcff  of  free  trade  prodnced  legislation  in 
1934  that  provided  the  foundation  for  Amer- 
ica's world  economic  leadership  during  the 
eusutug  40  years 

AOUCm-TURX    AKB   FSEK   TSABE 

The  United  States  also  backed  away- 
sMnewhat  inadvertently — from  free  trade  in 
agricultural  products  during  that  traumatic 
period  of  the  1930's.  Tbe  nation  lost  faith 
m  the  ahlllty  of  free  markets  to  effectively 
organize    and    reward    agricultural    produc- 
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Uon,  We  turned  to  govMmmsnt  price  sup- 
ports aad  land  control  programs  .Instead. 
We  stUl  f avofed  agrleultaral  •tporU  during 
the  peilod  that  tollowed  tiut  tomid  tliat  oar 
domestic  agricultural  programs  foMed  Iba 
use  of  duties  and  quotas  to  restrtot  Imports. 
.ind  various  kinds  of  subsidy  programs  to 
maintain  our  exports. 

Over  the  yean,  goverzunent  management 
of  U,s.  agriculture  was  found  to  be  telattraly 
ineffective.  We  made  poor  vuae  of  our  agricul- 
tural resources.  The  government  programs 
raised  production  costs  by  idling  acres,  ham- 
pering private  management  vaA  disoouraging 
desirable  econcmic  adjustments. 

We  also  found  that  our  use  of  agricultural 
import  barriers  and  expc^  subsidies  encour- 
aged other  nations  to  adc^t  similar  tech- 
niques. 

Both  the  higher  production  costs  and  the 
proliferation  of  trade  barriers  hampered  ex- 
port market  growth. 

The  conflict  between  our  liberal  trade  pol- 
icy and  our  managed  agriculture  helped  turn 
the  United  States  back  toward  a  maiket- 
oriented  farm  policy  starting  In  the  mld- 
iseO's.  The  surge  In  exports  that  foUowed 
pushed  exports  from  86  to  $6  billion  annu- 
ally during  the  lOeO's  to  the  tsa-gSS  billion 
level  today.  Farm  exp<»rts  are  now  tbe  na- 
tion's largest  single  source  of  foreign  earn- 
ings, and  a  major  underpinning  of  the  dol- 
lar in  foreign  exchange  markets. 

Despite  the  obvious  Importance  of  our  ag- 
ricultural eqwrts,  and  our  laag  commit- 
ment to  liberal  trade,  agricultural  trade  pcd- 
icy  ts  ciurently  in  a  state  of  s(Mne  disarray. 
Fundamental  questions  are  being  raised 
about  both  free  trade  in  general  and  agri- 
cultural exports  in  particular. 

The  support  tor  Uberal  trade  has  always 
had  to  come  from  the  general  public  because 
it  was  tistudly  opposed  by  qiedal  Intanst 
groups.  Today,  the  public  support  has  been 
weakened  by  fean  of  inflation  ahd  examples 
of  trade  Intervention  by  doaens  of  ooontrtes 
around  the  world.  The  success  of  OPBD  makes 
cartels  lo(^  attractive.  The  iO'pet^nt  tn- 
crease  in  VS.  food  prices  In  the  last  three 
years  has  raised  Consumer  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  unlimited  agricultural  eqxirts. 
And  after  the  Soviet  buying  qurees,  peopla 
question  the  ability  of  free  miAets  to  deal 
effectively  with  centrally-planned  economies. 
Much  of  tbe  Third  World  Is  pushing  for  an 
entirely  new  world  economic  mder. 

All  of  these  developments  have  given  am- 
mimltion  to  critics  of  free  International 
trade. 

It  is  true  tbat  ttxe  UJ3.  Is  proceeding  with 
the  Tokyo  Bound  of  trade  negotiations.  But 
the  argtunents  in  favor  of  free  trade  are  rare- 
ly beard  In  public.  Our  free  tatMle  commit- 
ment is  suffering  from  "benign  neglect." 

13    'TRADE    LIBERALIZATION    STILL    GOOD    POLICT? 

There  are  two  basic  paths  this  nation's 
trade  policy  can  take  today.  One  is  to  cou- 
tlQue  our  efforts  to  liberalize  trade  between 
nations.  Tbe  alternative  is  to  move  toward 
an  administered  world  economy,  with  trade 
terms  settled  between  governments. 

The  choice  is  much  like  the  one  facing  us 
Iti  our  overall  national  economic  policy — the 
basic  choice  between  reliance  on  the  disci- 
pline of  markets  or  reliance  on  the  disclpUne 
of  government.  As  an  economist  and  an  ordi- 
nary citizen,  I  come  down  on  the  side  of 
market  discipline.  But  that  would  take  me 
into  a  .seml-theoIoglcal  issue. 

The  point  Is  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
choices  facing  us  are  mutually  dependent.  If 
we  go  toward  more  government  management 
domestically,  we  probably  will  internation- 
ally also.  And  if  we  do.  it  surely  will  alter  not 
only  agrlculttmil  trade  but  also  the  struc- 
ture of  our  agricultural  system. 

So,  is  a  policy  based  on  the  standards  of 
free  trade  internationally  a  good  policy?  To 
me  the  case  for  trade  liberaUzation  "is  as 
strong  as  It  ever  was.  In  fact,  improvements 
ill  trnnsiportatlon  and  roramunicatloiw  are 
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probably  making  it  sponger  than  ever.  And 
tbe  aiguments  against  trade  UberaUzatlon 
are  Just  as  shottHrighted  and  heavily  oriented 
to  fecial  tnterests  as  ever. 

Z  taaY  bot  have  glowing  expectations  for 
the  Tokyo  Bound  of  trade  negotiations,  but 
the  tfort  to  liberalize  ta»de  is  just  as  worth- 
while as  it  has  ever  been. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  questions  being 
asked  which  demonstrate  tbat  or  Uberal 
agricultural  trade  policy  has  become  exposed. 

1.  Should  there  be  UJ3.  government  grain 
reaorves  to  moderate  fluctuations  in  domes- 
tic farm  and  food  prices? 

Clearly  there  are  costs  to  both  producers 
and  oonsiuners  from  unstable  prices.  If 
greater  stability  could  be  achieved  wltb  gov- 
ernment grain  reserves  at  small  expense,  it 
would  be  bard  to  argue  against  the  Idea. 
However,  there  are  several  reasons  to  doubt 
tbe  efficacy  of  government  reserves  for  pur- 
poses of  price  stabiUzation. 

Flrat,  government  reserves  would  probably 
turn  out  to  largely  substitute  for  holdings 
that  would  otherwise  be  held  lu  private  U.S. 
huids  and  In  the  Imptu^lng  oountrles.  These 
private  holdings  currently  are  quite  large, 
eqieclally  by  farmers.  I  suspect  that  if  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  were  really  con- 
vinced that  the  UJ3.  would  no  longer  hold 
their  reserves  fcv  free,  their  holdings  would 
increase  substantially  too. 

The  second  problem  is  whether  the  VS. 
government  would  really  manage  its  reserves 
in  a  disciplined  fashion.  History  shows  it  is 
all  too  easy  for  policy-makers  to  succumb  to 
short-run  political  pressiues,  building  stocks 
too  high  and  releasing  them  too  soon. 

Tl^  third  problem  Is  that  any  price  sta- 
IdUdng  benefits  tbat  actuaUy  are  achieved 
would  be  partly  exported  to  wcMrld  markets. 
Eltber  the  United  States  would  have  to  be 
willing  to  pi^  the  costs  of  providing  world- 
wide staUllty  or  we  would  have  to  institute 
some  form  of  eqmrt  management  to  In- 
sulate our  markets.  It  Is  for  this  latter  rea- 
son that  UJ3.  grain  reserves  are  potentially 
ocmtrary  to  a  free  agricultttfal  trade  policy. 
Finally,  In  the  long  run,  government-held 
reserves  probably  would  lead  us  back  Into 
hl^  price  siq>ports,  then  into  surplus  man- 
agement and  finally  back  Into  conflict  wltb 
freetoade. 

a.  Should  the  United  States  give  higher 
priority  to  food  aid?  It  Is  scMnetimee  argued 
that  everyone  In  the  worid  has  a  basic  right 
to  an  adequate  diet,  and  that  food-aid  should 
be  given  piWlty  over  cash  exports.  In  addi- 
tion to  presuming  that  the  government 
should  have  a  heavier  hand  in  tike  exp<»t 
business,  this  view  attributes  more  to  food- 
aid  tban  Is  warranted. 

Food-aid  has  helped  various  nations 
through  serious  food  emergencies.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  food-aid  has  seriously  discour- 
aged agricultural  development  In  Third 
Wra-Id  nations. 


Beyond  that,  bilateral  agreements  which 
have  any  content  build  rigidities  into  trade 
relations  and  make  trade  flows  less  flexible 
to  changing  economic  circumstances.  They 
also  presume  more  government  involvement 
in  commercial  trade  than  has  been  true  In 
tbe  past,  especially  in  a  tight  year  when 
quantitative  commitments  to  supply  might 
exceed  exportable  supply. 

4.  Does  that  mean  our  long-term  grain 
agreement  with  the  USSR  was  a  mistake? 
Not  necessarily.  The  Soviet  Union,  because 
of  Its  huge  size  and  its  very  erratic  grain 
production,  has  been  a  powerful  destabilizing 
force  in  world  grain  markets.  The  recently 
signed  agreement  adds  a  stabilizing  factor. 
It  will  encourage  the  USSR  to  accept  and 
store  a  minimum  amoimt  of  grain  even  dur- 
ing good  crop  years,  providing  additional 
buffer  stocks  for  poor  crop  years. 

5.  Should  the  U.S.  Government  take  over 
agricultural  exporting  as  a  public  utility? 
We  have  an  experiment  to  help  answer  tlils 
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question.  Canada's  Wbeat  Marketing  Board 
has  achieved  a  mixed  set  of  reviews.  In  IBTS, 
they  sold  all  their  wheat  before  the  United 
States  did.  and  at  a  lower  price.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  held  on  too  long  for  too  hl^ 
a  price,  losing  sales  and  income  for  their 
farmers.  In  both  cases  they  help  destablllae 
grain  markets  in  the  process.  Ctovemment 
management  Is  far  from  a  guarantee  of  per- 
fect decision-making. 

A  government  mai^eting  board  Is  also  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  In  periods  of  ample 
supply,  when  private  firms  are  out  searching 
for  customera. 

Perbi^w  the  key  consideration  is  simply 
efficiency  to  get  the  job  done.  Tbe  Canadians 
have  been  unable  to  take  much  advantage 
of  tbe  growing  world  demand  for  graUi. 
while  UjB.  produoere  and  our  grain  market- 
ing system  have  been  able  to  expand  eiQ>ortA 
sharply.  This  may  have  something  to  do 
with  Canada's  land  and  water  resources.  Bui, 
it  also  has  to  do  with  Insulating  tbeir  pro- 
ducers from  market  demand,  with  tbe  lack 
of  Incentive  to  put  money  Into  export  facili- 
ties, and  with  tbe  unrellaUllty  of  Canadian 
exptnis  due  to  labor  problems. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  e^loit  its 
"food  power"  as  tbe  OPBC  nations  have 
done?  This  question  would  never  be  asked 
by  advocates  of  Uberal  trade.  One  reaUy  does 
not  have  to  go  beyond  pure  eorauanics  to 
answer  this  question.  AcUng  alone  we  do 
not  have  a  mcmopoly  position  In  grain  mar- 
kets even  though  we  have  about  one-half  of 
worid  grain  eqwrts.  The  abiUty  to  expand 
production  elsawlMre  Is  so  great  that  any 
attempt  to  monopolize  would  last  a'  very 
short  time.  If  at  all.  And  if  it  did  wKvk.  i% 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Amnican 
producers  'unless  a  o(»i4>Uoated  system  was 
devised  to  pass  the  monopoly  profits  back  to 
them. 

-Why  not  fttran  an  OCHB6  {organlaatkMi  of 
grain  exporting  cotmtries)  with  Canada  and 
Australia?  EconcmilcaUy  It  might  be  "effec- 
tive" for  a  whUe  but  eventuaUy  It  would 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  If  we  did  it  alone. 

-7.  Should  U.S.  agricultural  exports  be  used ' 
for  diplMnatlc  leverage  In  dealings  with 
otitier  countries?  It  Is  appealing  for  agricul- 
tural groups  to  think  of  their  exports  as 
"food  power"  which  eidiances  the  VS. 
posture  abroad.  To  the  extent  we  make  sales 
and  generate  foreign  excbange  earnings,  the 
benefits  are  great  and  our  eoonmnlc  position 
is  improved.  However,  to  use  food  for  di- 
plomacy implies  taking  It  away  from  those 
who  fall  to  cooperate.  To  do  this  would  be 
adverse  to  domestic  producers,  thereby  dis- 
couraging domestic  production.  It  also 
offends  many  senslbUlttes.  rot  many  cen- 
turies food  has  been  used  for  poUtlcal  pur- 
poses, to  maintain  governments  in  power 
and  to  expand  terrtttMTles,  but  to  turn  our 
agricultural  export  Ci4>acity  over  to  tbe  use 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  does  not  strike  me 
as  a  good  idea  in  tbe  20tb  Centurv.  .  .  . 


PRIVACY  LAWS:   A  THREAT  TO 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 


OF    MAUTE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ou  the  edi- 
torial page  of  this  morning's  edition  of 
the  Wasliington  Post  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  James  Russell  Wiggins,  former 
editor  of  the  Post,  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  tlie  United  Nations  and  present 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  American. 

Mr.   Wiggins   has   for   ma?iy   month.s 
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been  concerned  about  Uie  long-range  im- 
plications at  ^Nieral  and  State  laws  that 
close  to  the  public  the  arrest  records  of 
persons  acquitted  of  crimes  and  the  rec- 
ords of  tliofie  convicted  who  have  com- 
pleted prison  terms  or  have  been  par- 
dcmed. 

Mr.  Wiggins  has  written  many  edi- 
torials on  the  issue  in  his  newspaper  in 
Maine,  and  in  today's  article  he  extends 
the  debate  on  this  issue  to  the  National 
Capital.  Mr.  Wiggins  fears  that  by  seal- 
ing criminal  records,  the  privacy  laws 
may  wcMrk  against  the  public  interest  in 
several  ways.  He  i.s  particularjy  con- 
cerned that  such  laws  may  forever  close 
to  press  and  public  scrutiny  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Govemraent  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Issues  involved  and  because 
the  House  Subcommittee  c«i  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  Is  now  considering 
legishition  on  this  subject,  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  already  done  so 
to  read  Mr.  Wiggins'  thought-provoking 
article. 

The  article  follows : 

■FYom  the  Washington  Posl,  M,ir  15.  1976 1 
PKf.  *CY  Laws:  A  TtnrevTTo  Crikiv*!-  ''-sTirE 
,By  J  R.  Wlgglasi 
Ameiioaj.i  »re  risking  their  pri  eles«  heri- 
tage of  a  relatively  opeu  system  ol  criminal 
Justice  that  protects  tb«m  againat  secret 
an-est.  secret  trial  and  secret  pnal.-hnient.  by 
submitting  to  the  enactment  of  ieUeral  and 
state  laws  enforcing  privacy  upon  the  arrest 
records  of  person.?  acquitted,  and  the  flies  of 
those  who  have  completed  pn-,on  .sentences, 
and  records  of  those  who  have  been  par- 
doned. 

Twenty-eight  states  have  passed  varying 
laws  enforcing  aon>e  degree  ol  coucealin»nt, 
expungement,  or  seallikg  of  such  records.  The 
Tuuney  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee lield  hearings  on  a  sweeping  federal 
statute  ^3.  2008)  laat  July.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  has  been 
promulgating  regulations  requiring  the 
states  to  conform  to  concealment  guidelines 
in  the  circulation  of  criminal  jviatice  in- 
formation. 

In  the  forefroi»i  of  this  assault  upon  his- 
toric protecUous  against  secrecy  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  odd  to  relate,  are 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  ai>d  lib- 
eral legislators  such  as  Sen.  John  Tuuney 
and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

The  wave  of  privacy  laws  being  enacted  in 
the  states  already  luks  brought  to  two  states 
the  reality  of  secret  arrest  which  Americana 
have  hitherto  associated  only  with  fascist 
and  Communist  countries. 

In  Hawaii,  in  August,  1974.  Honolulu  po- 
lice, acting  under  a  privacy  statute,  refused 
to  release  any  information  about  Incarce'-a- 
tions  or  arrests,  and  t.he  public  could  not 
find  out  the  names  o;  thosie  airested  or  the 
olTenses  with  which  they  were  charged.  A 
pr.osecu.or  refused  to  reiea.se  the  names  or 
persons  Indicted  by  a  grand  Jury. 

.Acting  under  their  Interpre'.a- .on  o.  an 
act  lobbied  through  the  Oregon  legislature 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Uni  >n.  law- 
officers  at  the  Umatilla  cotnrtv  jail  at  Pei;- 
cilrton.  Ore,  held  175  persons  In  Jail  on 
!?ept.  15,  1975,  refusing  to  aclcnowledge  their 
presence  to  relatives  and  friends  or  ball 
bondsmen.  On  Sept.  17.  the  Oregon  legisla- 
ture summoned  into  .special  .session  by  Gov. 
Robert  W  Straub.  hastily  repealed  the  law 
entirely.  In  Maine,  acting  under  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Maine  exp\iugement  statute, 
the  then  secretary  of  state,  Joseph  Edgar. 
in  November,  1974,  directed  newspapers  In 
the  state  to  excise  from  their  files  records  of 
the  arrest  and  conviction  and  prison  service 
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of  persons  pardoned  by  the  governor.  (The 
Maine  leglslattire  now  is  considering  legis- 
lation to  repeal  an  expungement  statute.) 
Areyeh  Neler,  exeeutlTe  director,  Amerteen 
Civil  Liberties  UntOM,  In  h\a  teettmony  be- 
fo«e  the  Tunney  BObcommlttee  on  July  15 
and  l«  made  a  strong  aiqjeal  for  privacy  of 
both  arrest  and  conviction  records.  He  said 
that  only  If  the  victim  of  an  arrest  consents 
should  the  fact  be  made  public,  and  he  ar- 
gued that  It  violates  due  process  to  dissemi- 
nate to  the  press  conviction  records  •absent 
the  individual's  c>on«»ent."  If  the  press  dls- 
covc:s  the  records,  it  should  be  free  U>  pub- 
lish them.  In  Neiers  view — an  empty  prlv- 
iJege  if  laws  punUsh  all  d.sclostire  of  the 
i-ecortlB.  In  Its  current  sollci'-atlon  of  fundis 
the  ACLU  states  "ArLr  rOiirt  cases  and 
legislative  action  .--eek  to  o^trn  government 
actions  to  public  view."  S  2W8  and  the  Ore- 
i<on,  Hawaiian  and  Maine  Jaws  seem  singu- 
lar uavij  to  •  open  K<^vemnM»nt  action.s  to 
public  view  Neier  revives  a  Blsck.stonIan 
i^plnlon  that  freedom  of  the  press  consists 
only  of  immunity  to  prior  restraint  in  an  age 
when  society,  by  two  centuries  of  exoerlence. 
has  found  that  It  ^x)mprehends  ( 1)  the  right 
to  get  Information  about  government;  (2) 
the  right  to  print  without  prior  restraint; 
(3)  the  right  to  wlnt  wlthcit  fear  of  puni- 
tive punishment.  <4>  the  right  to  distribute 
.\  press  that  Is  deaf  and  blind,  by  law.  Is  not 
able  to  make  effective  use  of  the  power  of 
speech. 

The  state  iaw.s  already  pai^sed.  and  th»  agi- 
i«t<on  launched  by  ACLU  and  others.  Is  al- 
ready. In  many  practical  wayi«.  diminishing 
tlie  p<-*»r  of  the  press  to  fulfill  itj?  function 
as  the  public's  surrogate  in  the  const*nr 
--rT'itlny  of  the  law  enforcement  process.  The 
extreme  Interpretation  of  the  Hawaii  stat- 
ute, the  Oregon  sUtute,  and  the  Maine  stat- 
ute flow  logically  from  the  spirit  of  the  ex- 
pungement and  eoneealment  laws.  Ttjey  give 
a  sanction  to  secrecy  by  police  and  courts 
Over  time,  they  will  draw  about  the  trans- 
actions of  tl)e  police  and  the  courts  a  cloak 
of  secrecy  that  will  be  so  dimctilt  to  pene- 
trate that  citizens  wlH  come  to  know  very 
iltUe   about   criminal   Justice   proceases. 

The  very  dtlzens  these  statutes  are  in- 
tended to  protect  will  have  their  basic  rights 
Imperiled,  exposing  theiii  to  t!ie  risk  that 
none  will  learn  of  their  arrest,  scrutlntre  the 
conduct  of  the  police  and  Judges  who  deal 
with  them,  or  keep  alive  the  Just  pnblie  con- 
cern with  the  conditions  of  their  fnearcera- 
tlon.  These  are  all  public  matteri  tlist  In- 
volve an  of  society  which  Is  Interested  ta 
seeing  that  Justice  Is  done  and  Injustice  Is 
not  coiinten.Hnced 


PINE  TREES  GROW  IN  IDAHO  S 
MINING  TUNNELS 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Comniiitee  on  Agriculture  has  recently 
finished  consideration  of  budget  levels 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  within  the 
Forest  Service.  A  large  part  of  that  dis- 
cussion centered  around  this  Nation's 
failure  to  maintain  adequate  reforesta- 
tion activities  on  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem. 

Ill  the  course  of  thoee  budget  ses.slons, 
I  ran  across  an  Interesting  application 
of  technc^ogy  which  has  enabled  Idaho 
foresters  to  grow  over  4.000  pine  trees 
deep  in  the  tunnels  of  Idaho's  mining 
district. 
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I  would  like  to  enter  •»  artide  of 
February  12  from  tbe  Ossette  Becord 
about  tbl&  accompll&bment  bi  tbe  Recobo 
at  thift  point: 

I  Prom  tbe  Gazette  Becord.  Febi  13, 1876] 
TVnts  Orow  OwrnhT  3,000  Ptor  Doww  at 

BUNKEK   HlU. 

Deep  In  the  sunless  depths  of  the  90-sevr 
old  Buiiher  HUl  mine  In  Kenogg  over  4.000 
pine  trees  are  growing  and  thriving  In  an 
old.  worked  out  tunnel.  located  over  3.0O0 
icet  undergrotiud. 

The  Idea  ol  growing  vegetation  luider- 
sround  Is  not  new.  but  this  probably  mark.° 
the  first  time  a  mine  has  been  used  to  prod- 
uce large  quantities  of  plants  for  practical 
application. 

Local  lore  has  it  that  the  first  plant  grown 
ttudcrground  wu.'i  an  orange  tree  which 
-•pra-^r;  from  a  .,epd  an  unknown  miner  spit 
out  while  several  feet  undeigrotmd. 

Sin.*  that  discovery,  miners  have  grown 
tnauj  types  cit  plants  undergrouncl.  Including 
egetablea  r.nd  flowers,  even  fruit  trees,  olteu 
with  .spectacular  results.  The  plaints  are  eaby 
to  care  for  requJ-ing  only  occasional  fcrtil- 
•zer,  water  and  the  ll^t  suK>Ued  by  Incan- 
descent, bulbs.  Only  recently  has  the  poten- 
tial for  large  srale  production  been  explored. 
I.a.st  year.  Bunker  Hill,  a  .subsidiary  of  Gulf 
Reso  iT'Cs  and  CbeinlcaJ  Cozporatlon, 
launched  a  mas&lve  program  to  levegctato 
le.OOO  acres  of  land  near  KeUngg  which  had 
-ulTored  uoauy  years  of  environmental  insult 
from  both  nature  and  man.  Over  45,000  trees, 
were  planted  last  spring.  IiliUloua  more  are 
scheduled  to  be  planted  In  the  next  10  years. 
The  revegetctlon  program  Is  directed  by 
k.l  I'onu-nereiilng.  a  2d-yeajc  old  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  School  of  Forestry, 
who  joined  the  Bunker  Hill  tn  1974. 

Pommercniiigs  researdi  to  determine  plant 
species  best  suited  for  the  SUver  Valley  area 
also  demonbtrat€d  that  txecB  grown  in  con- 
tainers In  a  greenhouse  bad  better  survival 
and  growth  rates  than  those  grown  In  out- 
door seedbeds  and  planted  with  bare  roots 
while  dormant. 

While  coutainerl2;ed  treea  o>er  obvious  ad- 
vantage, there  are  two  drawbacks,  both  eco- 
nomic. 'Xliey  are  very  expensive  to  purchase , 
and  even  more  expenaive  to  grov  because  of 
the  high  costa  of  oonstructing  and  operating 
enough  conventional  glaae  grccuhouses  to 
produce  the  200.006  trees  required  each  year 
for  tiie  revegetatlon  projects 

Pommerenlng  had  heard  the  stories  about 
miners  successfully  growing  plants  under- 
ground, and  decided  to  investigate  tbe  poe- 
sibiUUes. 

He  found  almost  all  the  necessary  elements 
for  plant  life  exiab  tn  tbe  mine.  The  tem- 
perature underground  is  constant  and  tlie 
humidity  Is  nearly  100  per  cent.  Further,  a 
mine  provides  a  disease-free  environment 
containing  no  Insects.  The  only  missing  ele- 
ment Is  stmllght.  Bnt,  snffident  artificial 
light  can  be  provided  by  high-Intensity  mu!- 
tl-vapor  quartz  lamps. 

Pommerenlng  reasoned  that  a  greenhouse 
underground  would  save  construction  costs 
of  a  conventional  greenhonse  and  also  save 
the  costs  of  heating  In  the  winter  and  air 
conditioning  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
The  trees  would  also  be  available  as  needed 
without  shipping  costs  or  delays.  He  esti- 
mated he  could  produce  trees  underground 
for  $80  per  thousand,  compared  with  $300 
per  thousand  demanded  by  commercial  nurs- 
eries. 

Bunker  Hill  appropriated  $3,000  to  con- 
•siriict  a  protot>-pe  greenhouse  in  a  ventila- 
tion tunnel  on  number  five  level  of  the  mine, 
3.000  feet  iniderground.  The  temperature  at 
the  site  is  a  constant  75  degrees  year  around 
and  Ideal  humidity. 

The  rather  simple  structure  consists  of  a 
40-foot  timbered  frame  supporting  a  solid 
roof,  a  wooden  floor,  and  two  long  benches 
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for  tbe  oontalxMr  rafika.  Bght  1,000  watt 
lamps  bang  «wr  «be  1»hmIwc  at  10  foot  In- 
tenralB  wmA  pnmUib  tthimlniiHfiii  U 
per  dajT  to  HlawlatB  th  wnmrnwr  day  r 

On  SepteailMr  a,  19VB, 
planted  4/>o6  oontalnen  with 
lodgepole.  and  austrlan  plna  ae«L  ^ntlitii  a 
week,  tbey  tMgan  spouting,  and  wltiiln  flva 
months  bave  grown  a  beattby  live  Incbaa. 
far  surpassing  tbe  growtb  of  aeedUnga 
planted  at  tbe  sanw  time  In  a  cooventtonal 
greenhouse  on  tbe  snrfaoe. 

The  BucoesB  of  tbe  ezpariment  bas  prompt- 
ed Bunker  HUI  to  eztezul  tbe  greenbouso 
another  40  fBet,  Increasing  Ui»  growing  ca- 
pacity to  13.000  trees.  Tbe  traea  will  stay  in 
the  greenbotise  six  montbs  and  win  tben  ba 
transplanted  In  tbe  spring.  A  second  crop 
will  be  planted  in  March  and  transplanted 
in  the  fall. 

nitlmBtely,  the  greenhouse  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  total  of  610  feet,  wbicb  will 
produce  two  successive  crops  of  100.000  trees 
per  year  for  use  in  the  revegetatlon  project. 

There  has  already  been  widespread  Inter- 
est In  the  project  by  timber  and  mtning  com- 
panies around  the  country  wbo  feel  tbe 
greenhouse  is  not  only  novel  and  Interest- 
ing, but  may  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient 
and  economlcsil  means  yet  developed  for 
producing  tbe  mUUons  of  trees  required 
each  year  for  forestatlon  and  revegetatlon 
projects. 

The  full  potential  Is  not  yet  known.  But 
what  started  decades  ago  wltb  an  orange 
seed  is  being  developed  today  by  a  modem 
Johnny  Appleeeed  wltb  aa  Idea  and  a  goal 
of  making  a  vaUey  green  again. 


GREATER    PROTECTION    TO    CON- 
SUMERS IN  BANKRUPTCY 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF  NEW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reiterating,  with  15  of  my  col- 
leagues, H.R.  11871,  a  bin  to  afford  great- 
er protection  to  consumers  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  Increa^bagly,  retail- 
ers and  service  establishments  tend  to 
accept  partial  or  full  payment  fr(»n  cus- 
tomers, and  then  file  a  petition  In  bank- 
i-uptcy  before  delivering  the  goods  and 
senices  promised.  When  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  are  held,  the  ccmsumer  Is  far 
down  the  list  of  creditors  and  risks  the 
chance  of  never  seeing  his  money  again. 
This  is  clearly  an  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumer and  I  hope  my  amendment  to  the 
Br.nkruptcy  Act  will  remedy  It. 

The  current  law  lists  five  categories 
and  the  order  of  creditors  who  are  to  be 
paid  off  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding.  The 
priorities  are:  Administrative  fees  for 
processing  bankruptcy;  wages  due  to  em- 
ployees: expenses  of  creditors  in  previous 
suits  which  have  led  to  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings;  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes:  and  debts  owed  under  government 
law.s  and  contracts.  Consumers  usually 
are  listed  as  "general  unsecured  cred- 
itors." In  the  case  of  a  bankruptcy,  they 
are  allowed  to  share  equaUy  with  all 
other  unsecured  creditors  what  Is  left 
of  the  bankrupt's  assets  after  the  secured 
creditors  and  those  with  priority  debts 
have  received  their  share.  In  most  cases, 
this  means  that  consumers  recover  noth- 
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ing.  By  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  col- 
lect on  tbelr  claims,  nothing  is  left  In 
the  bankrupt's  estate. 

My  bin  would  create  a  new,  s^iiazate 
cat^oty  for  consumers,  adding  them  to 
the  priority  list  of  creditors.  In  the  order 
Ot  priority,  consumers  would  come  after 
administrative  costs,  wage  claims,  and 
expenses  of  creditors  in  previous  suits 
which  have  led  to  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 

There  are  an  average  26,000  annual 
commercial  bankruptcies  in  this  country. 
While  the  majority  of  these  cases  In- 
volve smaU  proprietorships  with  few  if 
any  consumer  creditors,  each  year  there 
are  a  number  of  bankruptcies  involving 
major  retail  stores  and  consumer  out- 
lets. A  department  store  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce from  500  to  5,000  unsatisfied  con- 
sumer creditors,  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  major  consumer  outlet  may  produce 
many  thousands  of  unsatisfied  consumer 
claimants. 

In  one  ca.se.  Shield  International,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  a  mall-order  firm,  filed 
for  an  arrangement  under  chapter  XI  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  It  listed  among  its 
unseciu'ed  creditors  4,616  consumers  who 
had  paid  iii  full  for  undelivered  mer- 
chandise. Tliese  consumers  were  notified 
of  the  proceedings  and  advised  to  file 
proofs  of  claim  in  order  to  obtain  their 
merchandise  or  recover  their  money. 
Many  consumers,  confused  by  the  notice, 
wrote  letters  to  the  bankruptcy  referee 
complaining  about  not  having  received 
their  merchandise.  Only  a  few  filed 
proofs  of  claim.  A  few  months  later,  the 
case  was  closed.  None  of  the  consumers 
received  their  merchandise  or  got  their 
deposit  back. 

Legislation  is  m'gently  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  many  abuses  consiuners  experi- 
ence in  their  dealings  with  businesses 
which  accept  consumer  deposits  and 
then  enter  bankruptcy  proceedings.  The 
Bankruptcy  Act  was  last  overhauled  in 
1938  by  the  Chandler  Act.  Since  then, 
many  provisions  of  the  act  have  become 
outmoded  or  inadequate  for  present 
needs.  Last  January,  H.R.  31  and  32 
were  introduced  in  the  House.  Both  of 
these  bills  provide  plans  which  would 
thoroughly  revise  the  current  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  Yet  as  comprehensive  and 
as  far-reaching  as  these  plans  are,  they 
still  lack  a  protecti\e  measure  for  con- 
sumer creditors. 

Some  have  questioned  the  inclusion  of 
an  additional  priority  claim  under  the 
tiieory  that  in  a  bankruptcy,  the  bank- 
rupt's assets  should  be  divided  as  equally 
as  possible.  However,  the  major  creditors 
in  a  bankruptcy  are  usually  well- 
organized  interests  like  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies,  which  are  able  to  rep- 
resent their  own  interests  more  than  ade- 
quately. Consumers,  who  are  most  often 
unorganized  and  ignorant  of  their  rights 
In  bankiTiptcy  procedure,  would  un- 
doubtedly lose  out  to  these  interests  if 
aU  were  given  a  strictly  "equal"  oppor- 
tunity to  claim  part  of  the  bankrupt's 
assets.  In  addition,  a  consumer  consider- 
ing placing  a  deposit  with  a  retailer  has 
rejtettvely  little  means  of  knowing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  retailer  and 
for  this  reason  is  In  a  far  less  ad^^an- 
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tageous  position  than  other  general 
creditors  to  ftvoid  commlttiog  funds  to 
what  ma^  Already  be  a  "sinking  ship.'' 

l4Mr-lncame  catisiiiiieiB  are  *T»^-i»Vy 
vulnerable  because  they  are  most  apt  to 
make  payments  under  an  installment 
Idan  or  shop  In  a  financially  marginal 
neigfaboriiood  sjtore.  The  loss  oi  a  $100 
deposit  can  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
a  low  income  Individual. 

I  have  made  an  inf onnal  survey  of 
several  State  attorneys  general  about  the 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer creditor,  with  a  favorable  re- 
spraise.  Officials  from  CaUfasnla,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Utah  cited  cases  where  thou- 
sands oS  consumer  creditras  were  unable 
to  collect  waier  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
State  officials  fran  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Hawaii,  Maryland,  New  York.  North 
Dakota,  Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Vennont, 
and  Wisconsin  wrote  in  strong  somwrt 
of  a  new  priority  to  pnrteet  consumers. 

As  director  of  New  Jersey's  Division  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  I  became  aware  of 
many  cases  of  straight  fraud — dQX)6its 
acc^Hed  and  no  orders  placed  for  mmths 
before  the  bankruptcy  was  filed — ^i^iich 
left  innocent  ccmsumers  witti  no  recourse. 
Without  a  clearly  established  priority, 
businesses  wiU  surely  establish  claims 
before  consumers  can  move  and  the  race 
will  indeed  be  won  by  those  who  are  bet- 
ter equipped  and  more  able  to  win. 


POST   ROADS   GIRL  SCOUTS  HELP 
TO  SAVE  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW   TOBK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  was  National  Girl  Scout  Week  and 
Girl  Scouts  everywhere  celebrated  their 
64th  anniversary.  To  the  Post  Roads  Girl 
Scout  Comicil  of  Westchester  Covmty, 
N.Y..  the  anniversary  highlighted  tlie 
local  organization's  special  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  a  landmark  which 
represents  the  beginnings  of  our  Ameri- 
can freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights — St.  Paul's  Church  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.Y. 

This  national  shrine  to  the  BUI  of 
Rights  was  the  site  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  celebrated  trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger  which  was  responsible  for  the 
later  incorporation  of  our  free  press 
guarantees  in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  I. 
along  with  Senator  Javxts,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  permanently  maintain 
and  administer  this  national  historic  site. 
The  Post  Roads  Girl  Scouts  have  been 
an  invaluable  help  in  rallying  public  sup- 
port for  this  measure. 

Tlie  Post  Ro€m1s  Council  has  recognized 
a  need  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  future 
generations  of  youth  and  to  work  to  pre- 
sei-ve  this  ss^mbol  of  our  American  free- 
dom. Beginning  in  1971,  Post  Roads  Girl 
Scouts  began  an  outstanding  Bic^iten- 
nial  project — a  restoration  project  in  the 
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cemetery  to  help  uncover  overgrown 
gravestones,  record  their  fading  Inscrip- 
tions and  mark  their  locations  on  a  map 
to  conflrm,  correct  or  comi^ete  existing 
records. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eugene 
Moskowitz,  then  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  now  a  council  board  member, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Willis,  then  an  executive 
staff  member  and  now  retired,  and  Mrs. 
John  McNamara,  project  coordinator, 
himdreds  of  Girl  Scouts  representing 
several  communities  volunteered  to  help. 
These  girls  were  witness  to  the  further 
deterioration  of  this  nationally  signifi- 
cant site.  The  4-year  project,  combining 
educational  experience  for  girls  with  a 
service  project  for  a  revered  and  im- 
periled national  landmark,  has  grown 
into  a  commitment  by  the  adults  of  the 
council  to  help  save  the  landmark  for 
future  generations. 

Under  the  leadership  of  council  presi- 
dent Ms.  Herbert  T.  Kerr  of  Ard.sley-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y..  executive  director  Ms. 
Edward  T.  Blauth,  and  Ms.  Carmen  Cor- 
bin,  publicity  director,  the  council 
mounted  a  campaign  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  Girl  Scouts  everywhere  and  to 
solicit  their  aid  In  demonstrating  the 
Girl  Scout  concern  for  this  national 
treasure.  As  a  result,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America, 
Dr.  Gloria  D.  Scott  has  lent  her  support 
to  the  project. 

The  council  has  been  commended  for 
their  project  in  St.  Paul's  cemetery  by  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Pieservation, 
the  Ann  Hutchinson  and  Knapp  Chap- 
ters of  tlie  New  York  State  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
American  Girl  magazine,  and  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  U.S.A.  I,  too,  wish  to  commend 
the  Post  Roads  Girl  Scouts  for  their  fan- 
tastic efforts  on  behalf  of  this  cherished 
shrine. 


LT.  GUS  RETHWISCH  RETIRES 
FROM  TORRANCE  POLICE  DE- 
PARTMENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  April  2,  members  and 
friends  of  the  Torrance  Police  Depart- 
ment will  gather  together  to  give  a  fond 
send-off  to  an  old  and  trusted  comrade. 
After  26  years  on  the  force,  Lt.  Gus  Reth- 
wisch  is  retiring  from  police  work. 

"Gus,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
to  his  many  friends  on  the  force  and  on 
the  golf  courses  of  our  area,  was  bom 
in  New  Jersey  59  years  ago.  After  serv- 
hig  in  the  U.S.  Infantry  during  World 
War  II,  Lieutenant  Rethwisch  joined 
t.^ie  Torrance  Police  Department  in  1949. 
lie  graduated  from  El  Camino  College  in 
Torrance,  and  attended  California  State 
University  at  Long  Beach,  majoring  in 
criminology. 

Lieutenant  Rethwisch  has  returned 
to  El  Camino  as  an  iiostructor  of  law 
enforcement  and  police  science,  sharing 
his  many  years  of  experience  with  young 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

students  considering  law  enforcement  as 
a  career. 

During  his  long  career  with  the  Tor- 
rance Police,  Gus  was  promoted  to  ser- 
geant in  1957  and  to  lieutenant  only  2 
years  later.  In  1959.  He  saw  tours  of  duty 
on  the  patrol,  traflBc,  juvenile,  records 
and  identification,  sei"vlces,  and  planning 
divisions,  and  also  served  as  a  court  liai- 
son officer. 

Besides  his  interest  in  golf,  Gus  is  an 
avid  fisherman,  and  an  ardent  fan  of  the 
theatre.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Torrance 
Police  Officers  Golf  Association,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion, Torrance  Elks  Lodge  No.  1948,  Ma- 
.sonic  Lodge  No.  447,  El  Toga  Shrine  and 
W  Malaikah  Shrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Torrance 
have  long  been  fortunate  to  be  served 
by  an  outstanding  police  force.  With  per- 
.sonncl  as  outstanding  as  Lt.  Gus  Reth- 
wisch. the  force  has  combined  effective- 
ness as  a  law  enforcement  organization 
"•ith  consistently  friendly  relations  with 
the  community  ut  large. 

When  his  retirement  dinner  is  held  on 
April  2.  the  many  friends  Gus  has  made 
over  the  years  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  congratulate  iiim  on  a  successful  ca- 
reer. And  the  people  of  the  Torrance 
community  will  have  a  chance  to  thank 
him  for  his  many  years  of  service  on 
thpir  behalf.  My  wife,  Lee,  and  I  join  in 
this  acknowledgement  of  Gus'  achieve- 
ments and  service. 

Undoubtedly,  Lieutenant  Rethwisch 
will  be  able  to  fully  enjoy  his  many  ac- 
tivities and  interests  after  he  hangs  up 
the  badge.  I  also  understand  that  he 
plan>  to  do  some  extensive  traveling  with 
his  lovely  wife.  Ruby,  and  their  son, 
Larry.  His  family  and  friends  must  be 
vei-y  proud  of  the  recognition  bein-j  given 
Gus  as  he  retires. 
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HOW     TO     HALT     EXCESSIVE 
GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  consistent  complaints  received 
I'rom  businessmen  in  my  district  is  one 
aimed  at  the  extensive  regulatory  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Govern- 
ment fon..s,  environmental  impact 
stalen;cni.s,  und  all  sorts  of  regulatory 
lequirements  have  served  to  harass,  per- 
haps unduly,  tlie  legitimate  enterprises 
of  our  most  industrious  citizens. 

The  issue  of  Government  regulation, 
like  all  issues  we  face  in  the  national 
legislature,  is  a  most  complex  issue.  The 
public  interest  is  best  served  when  the 
governed  and  the  Government  fully  un- 
derstand the  important  economic,  social, 
and  political  implications  of  govern- 
ment regulatoi-y  policy.  Only  through 
effective  communication  among  govern- 
ment, the  business  community,  and  the 
American  people  can  our  democracy 
function  in  a  truly  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  "Nation's  Business  "  written  by 


the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  Pepsi-Cola,  Mr.  Donald  Ken- 
dall, is  a  most  objective  and  thoughtful 
treatment  on  the  problem  of  excessive 
Government  regulation.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  Insert  this  article  hi  the 
Record  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

How  To  Halt  Excessivx  Government 

RxaXTLATlOtf 

I  By  Donald  M.  Kendall) 

Government  regulation  of  business  Is  ac- 
celerating. Government  la  not  only  Involving 
itself  more  and  more  In  the  affairs  ol  busi- 
ness,  but   In   entirely  new  directions. 

This  is  a  legitimate  concern  of  e\e:y 
thinking  businessman  and  busiuesswom.^n 
in  the  country.  Therefore,  the  sooner  we 
make  our  own  realistic  appraisal  of  govern- 
ment's larger  presence  In  business,  the  soon- 
er we  win  be  able  to  adjust  our  thinkinf 
and  to  cope  with  It. 

We  win.  of  course,  always  have  go\ern- 
mcnt  regulation;  there  Is  no  escaping  rliat 
fact.  But  we  need  to  know  how  to  live  wuii 
regulation  and  to  hold  It  In  check. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  today  at  least 
three  v  ays  In  which  governments  attitude 
tov.ard  business  Is  undergoing  a  drastic 
change  and  bringing  about  Incrcasinu  con- 
trol. 

FIRST   CHANGE   IN   ATTITUDE 

The  first  change  In  the  attitude  of  uo\- 
ernmeiu  has  to  do  with  the  consumer.  Gov- 
ernment IS  redieflnlng  the  responsibUity  of 
business  for  the  protection  of  the  consiimer 
and  is  assuming  obligation  for  tlie  enforce- 
ment of  that  responsibility.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  which  government  has  done 
In  recent  years,  or  is  projecting,  relating 
to  the  consumer: 

An  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  been 
Coiablished,  headed  by  a  special  assUtant  w 
t.'ie  President. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Comnii  -.-ion 
has  been  legislated  Into  being  nnd  is  operat- 
ing in  Washington. 

Other  government  agencies,  at  the  behest 
of  the  President  or  Congress — or  on  their  own 
Initiative — are  expanding  their  consumer 
programs  affecting  business.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  both  broadened  their  ac- 
tivities, for  example,  with  the  latter  project- 
ing an  extensive  new  program  to  regulate 
advertising. 

In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  is 
Just  about  dead.  It  Is  now  the  maker  and  the 
seller  who  must  beware,  and  not  the  buyer. 

SECOND    CHANOB   Ot  ATTTrUDE 

The  second  change  In  the  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment toward  business  has  to  do  with  the 
environment.  Oovemment  is  redefining  the 
responsibility  of  business  for  the  protection 
of  the  social  and  physical  environment  and 
is  assuming  obligation  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  responsibility. 

For  example.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  activities  are  exp«mdlng,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  automotive  Industry,  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  and  packaging.  EmlBsion 
controls  for  automobiles  and  proposals  for  a 
ban  on  nonreturnable  containers  are  two 
examples  of  such  extended  activity. 

THIRD    CHANGE    IN    ATTlrtTDE 

Tlie  tliird  change  In  the  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment toward  business  has  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  business,  from  entire  Industries 
to  Individual  firms.  Government  seems  to  be 
seeking  every  opportunity  to  regulate  every 
pha^e  of  business. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  govern- 
ment lias  done  recently,  or  Is  now  projecting. 
pertt'iniiig  lo  tlie  structure  of  business.  In 
one  sense,  this  type  of  government  control  is 
as  old  .\F.  the  .Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  updated 
and  extciitlcd  by  tlie  creation  of  the  Federal 


Trad*    Onmyfil—lnn;    la   ■aeth«ir    amw.   tt 
breaks  uittitly  nnr  gvouML 

For  •atiapie: 

Stepped-Qp  antltnut  ae^vl^  by  ttw  fvmr 
tlce  Department,  m  enavltttod  if 
ment  lUltB  agatast  IntmrnMotuil  ' 
MachlOfBe  Odtp.  and  th*  Aamttem 
and  TtiBgnplx  Co. 

Orders  by  the  Federal  nade  Ooaualariaii 
that  companies  be  required  to  report  publicly 
on  sales  and  earnings  by  each  product  Uoob 

Fending  legislation  to  break  up  companies 
in  such  so-called  concentrated  Industries  as 
oil,  steel,  and  automobUae. 

LegUatloa  enacted  a  ttm  months  ago  glv- 
ing  the  President  new  powma  to  oontm  the 
fiow  of  energy  supplies,  oontlnalng  jalee  con- 
trols on  domestic  oU.  setting  fuel  eOdency 
standards  for  automobiles,  and  authorising 
government  checkups  on  Information  given 
federal  agencies  by  energy  producers  and 
distributors. 

Proposed  legislation  for  the  federal  char- 
tering of  corporations,  including  spedflc  re- 
quirements tea  govemment-appolnted  board 
members  with  access  to  all  company  data 
who  would  have  the  opttot.  to  publlidi  the 
information. 

COKSEQUENCES    OF   DBLAT 

Whether  or  not  the  Items  Usted  here  aie 
still  In  the  debating  stage,  ftwy  fflustiate  an 
establlAed  tfend  of  aw  aerated  govemmasrt 
Intervention  in  biislnasa.  CBven  the  famabla 
attitude  toward  this  tzend  generally  aaerlbed 
to  the  94th  Oongiess,  the  sltaatlon  must  be 
taken  seriously  by  top  bnstneea  manage- 
ment— which  means  ttiat  to  delay  doing 
something  about  It  could  prove  disastrous 
for  the  American  Iboenttve  system  and  for 
the  American  pei^le. 

ParadoxlcaDy.  by  irtiat  buatneas  has  done, 
as  well  as  by  what  It  has  not  done,  bustneas 
has  added  fuel  to  the  acotieratk>n  of  govem- 
ment  control. 

For  one  thing,  buslneas  has  enconraged 
government  Involvement  In  bualneos  aSain 
by  seeking  special  help  troaa  gomnment  tn 
certain  situatloau.  Tbe  ptOUem  here  ts  a 
complex  one.  and  buslUMsmen  have  not  al- 
ways been  to  blame. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  Ufft  that  soTemmeat  can 
grant  favors  and  that  its  abili^  to  do  ao  to 
a  function  of  Urn  power.  With  bandrada  of 
billions  at  ddllan  to  q;>end  on  goods  and 
services,  govemment  is  a  partloulaily  good 
customer  c^  feoalness. 

So  long  as  tbe  meeting  between  the  two 
takes  place  In  the  open  market,  no  hann  la 
done.  But  when  buatnaaaman  aeok  ^padal 
legislative  treatment  aa  euppUara  to  gafain* 
ment,  bualnaea  tends  to  make  ita^  dapwul- 
ent  on  government  and,  to  ttiat  extent. 
Impairs  the  market  system. 

VNIXASOmSD  iOrnPATHT 

A  second  way  In  which  businessmen  abet 
the  spread  of  government  InTtdvement  in 
business  is  by  unreasoned  anf^iattiy  toward 
government.  By  falling  to  apps>eelato  the 
essential  functlona  of  government  ^ipro- 
prlate  to  a  democratic  eoolety,  some  business- 
men— too  many.  In  fact— dteqoalify  th«n- 
selves  as  relevant  voices  In  public  debate. 

Clearly,  good  government  li  vital  to  our 
society  in  carrying  out  eflaettvely  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  assigned  to  government 
by  the  Constitution  and  tb»  law  of  the  land. 
When  businessmen  fall  to  aSrm  the  need  for 
good  government  and  leftt  to  government  at 
evil  per  se,  they  lose  l>oth  credibility  and 
infiuence. 

Although  political  deiDocraey  and  aa  eco- 
nomic system  based  In  private  enteiprlae  am 
in  many  ways  interd^Mndent— and  alwaya 
will  be — there  ia,  by  the  veiy  natim  at 
things,  a  built-in  tenskm  lietatiim  tkeia. 
The  Interests  of  business  and  olbv  «»i»t^  ftf 
stitutlons,  gotwnmmt  ineinAad,  do  net  al- 
ways ^apear  idmtlcal.  They  eCten  mast  Iw 
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reooooUed  through  negotlatlciii  and  trade- 
off. 

FAILUXB  TO  COlCinTinCATE 

BuabMs^  tbrnnfof,  does  ibaeUt  no  good 
by  dlaadsalag  tte  etadaa  of  government  or 
of  any  other  social  bwtttutloii.  If  the  rf»ti«i> 
have  merit — as  some  of  those  ot  oonaumers 
and  ecoioglste,  for  Instance,  have  proved  to 
have— Chey  will  be  met  in  s^lto  ^  the  aloof- 
ness of  business  and  without  the  socially 
oonstraetlve  help  wlilch  business  is  so  well- 
eiqu^iped  to  contribute. 

A  thfed  way  in  which  business  paradoxi- 
cally encourages  increased  government  regu- 
lattco  la  by  falling  to  communicate  clearly 
and  convincingly  to  ite  maziy  constituents- 
customers,  employees,  stockholders — and  by 
falling  to  get  its  story  across  to  the  media. 
The  fault  is  not  always  the  fault  of  busi- 
ness. For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  media 
often  distort  the  business  picture.  Scandals 
involving  a  handful  of  shady  aptntan  make 
the  heedllnes.  for  exaxaplt,  while  the  daDy 
constructive  and  ethical  aetivitleB  of  reputa- 
ble bualneasmen — ^that  is,  the  vast  majority— 
go  unnoticed. 

Thus,  the  Judgment  of  the  general  public 
tends  to  be  fbrmed  on  the  basis  of  sporadic 
abefratlMis.  rather  than  on  the  susteined 
peifarmance  of  the  private  business  system. 
The  result — both  of  ineffective  conununlca- 
tioii  by  business  and  unbalanced  reporting 
about  business — ^has  been  and  Is  a  pervasive 
pt^ular  antipathy  toward  business,  which  re- 
flecte  Itself  in  the  election  of  many  anti- 
business  public  officials  and  the  passage  of 
mu(^  of  the  antlbuslness  legislation  vhlCh 
we  see  today. 

Still,  it  Is  too  easy  to  point  the  finger 
at  the  media  and  to  feel  sorry  f<x-  ourselves. 
The  truth  Is  that,  if  the  story  ot  bustnees 
is  not  being  accurately  and  adequately  told, 
it  is  the  fault  of  business.  The  blame  can  be 
put  on  no  one  else. 

BustnesB  management,  therefore,  must 
eranmunieato,  not  tmly  to  the  media,  but  to 
everyone  concerned,  "nils  Is  the  reality  we 
mnst  taoe  up  to.  And  toe  art  of  cranmunica- 
tioB,  aa  «e  employ  it.  must  include  both 
knowing  exactly  how  to  oommunlcate  and 
qieclfieally  what  to  communicate. 
DDAi.  aaspoitBianjTT 
to  other  words,  the  busbtess  executive's 
overall  le^jponslbility  for  the  buslnea  cli- 
mate is  a  dual  oUigatlon  both  to  Inftmn 
and  to  be  informed  by  public  (q>lnlon.  TiM 
problems  of  business  in  ««*^H"e  vith  govern- 
ment are  rdatlvely  simple.  Begulatton  be- 
eomes  a  problem  only  wlien  enough  public 
nqiport  has  twm  mustered  to  legkOato  it. 

The  real  challenge  to  management  te  to 
win  vaoagti  public  support  to  head  off  gov- 
ernment action  which  is  likely  to  tie  hannfol 
to  business  and  which  is  without  social  merit 
Effective  action  of  this  Und  on  the  x>art  of 
buelness  is  posdfole.  This  has  been  dnnan- 
strated  in  at  least  two  recent  and  imporiant 


terested  groups,  both  in  and  outolde  gov^- 
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1.  When  tiie  JusUce  Department  announced 
ite  suit  against  toe  American  Td^thone  and 
TWegraph  Co.,  tbe  ktiger  part  of  toe  national 
press— not  generally  pn*u8lnes8— was  op- 
posed to  13m  gaveanamexxb'B  action. 

a.  Bemente  erf  the  1974  Trade  Reform  Act 
favoring  free  intematl<mal  trade  can  be 
toaoed  to  the  aoUve  inveflvement  of  business- 
men working  together  throogh  the  Emer- 
gency Oommittee  for  AmeHean  Trade. 

Xn  one  oaae,  a  private  oompany.  and  In  the 
other,  an  assoclatton  of  private  bushieesmen, 
vnked  metbodlcaUy  and  unremittingly  to 
solve  a  problem.  The  problem  in  Ixtth  eases, 
as  businessmen  saw  it,  was  that  the  proposed 
public  policy  would  injure  both  private  and 
Pdbllc  Interests.  In  boto  cases,  businessmen 
easeodiled  the  facts  to  siq>pOTt  their  pod- 
QeoB  and  communicated  tbem  with  skill  and 
dfflgenee  to  the  pabHc  at  large  and  to  in- 


ATAT  was  able  to  demmetrnte  that  bteak- 
tog  it  «»  vmld  o^  MMdft  la  blg^*  pcioaa 
and  pootcr  eervtoe  to  toe  poMic  TVe  Jbner- 
gency  oomndttee  for  Ameriean  rneade  tfwwed 
that  certain  kinds  of  restHottve  interiMMonal 
trade  policies  were  detrimental  to  Imto  the 
United  States  and  the  totematlenal 
economy. 

COMX  OUT  OF  HmiM G 

The  issues  Involved  to  txith  listanccs  have, 
of  coiBse,  not  been  reaoIved,-l»nt  then,  in  a 
^''*e  dynamic  aodety.  issuea  rarely  axe.  Sow- 
ever,  toese  examplea  do  suggest  a  number 
of  guidelines  for  management  in  tirallnr 
with  public  issues  affecting  the  business 
(dlmate. 

Business  managem  must  come  out  at  hid- 
ing on  aodal  questions  affecting  their  oom- 
panies  and  indusliiea.  and  they  must  pay 
a  more  active,  forthri^tt  rale  to  pnbUe  de- 
bate. There  Is  a  powerfiu  tendency  among 
busineaemen  faced  wMh  critlctan  to  eiA  out 
the  teohmoal  troope-^wwyen,  sdenCMa 
public  relattons  peopte.  amimg  them-«nd  to 
retire  to  toe  famfllar  and  eorafortahie  wortds 
of  finance,  maTkettog,  admlnfetcatlon.  and 
so  on.  ^^ 

Needless  to  say.  management  in  this  com- 
plex world  needs  an  tbe  teduUeal  aaaManae 
H  can  get,  but  technldane  are  <mly  as  effec- 
tive as  toe  leadership  toey  work  under  inti- 
mate reqranslbmty  for  dealing  wlto  the 
world  in  wiuch  the  oompany  opetmtes  lests 
Jrito  top  management,  and  this  responsi- 
WMty  cumot  be  delegated. 

i^'Si'^L*"-**  ***  =»M8«nent'8  Job,  but 
in  the  light  of  mounting  criticism  o*  bnsl- 
nem  and  the  Rowing  trend  for  this  criticism 
to  be  traneiated  toto  government  action  it 
1«  a  top-priority  Job  and  an  urgent  one 
To  deal  ^leetlvely  wlto  eritletsm,  manage- 

^.  «^S!L!T  "SL**  **■  "^  portttaTlt  U 
Vital  to  listen,  actively  and  creatively,  and  to 

evaluate  critictem  on  ite  own  nwlte 

Is  the  criticism  bigness?  JMl.  iriiat  does 
bigness  mean?  Whet  is  the  optimal  size 
of  a  business  organlmtlon.  for  what  purpose 
and  from  whose  potot  of  view?  What  aietoe 
altMnattve  niethods  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion, and  what  are  toelr  social  and  pOUtical 
inyUwtlOTis?  What  would  the  leeulte  of  such 

tadustelal  reorganlaatlon  be  in  terms  of  costs, 
distribution,  prices  to  the  consumer? 

HOW  CLEAR  IB  CLEAXr 

Is  toe  charge  pcllution  of  the  environ, 
ment?  Well,  what  are  the  facte?  How  dean  is 
a  dean  environment,  and  how  m^^^h  i^  so- 
ciety willing  to  pay  for  what  levtf  ef  deen- 
llness?  At  what  point  are  we  wffllng  to  trade 
off  ecological  for  eocmomic  facton? 

Is  the  question  one  of  ezoen  prallte?  WeU 
when  are  proAte  excessive?  What  Is  the' 
relatkm  between  profit  on  one  hand  and  sim- 
ply and  demand  on  the  other?  Between 
profit  and  capital  "y"niilation  to  finance 
commerce  and  industry?  Between  profit  and 
willingness  to  assume  risk  to  order  that  the 
goods  and  services  society  wante  and  needs 
get  produced  and  distributed— and  that  the 
all-Important  Jobs  be  created? 

QUZSnON   OF  XTHICB? 

Is  the  charge  that  buainesanen  are  un- 
ethical? What  are  the  facte?  Whkdi  particu- 
lar businessman  in  wliat  spedflc  dicnm- 
stance?  What  Is  the  dlflwenoe  between  illegal 
and  imethical  activities?  By  what  system  of 
values  Is  an  act  Judged  unethical? 

Is  toe  charge  that  "'imhandlne  is  shoddy 
or  dangerous  or  that  service  is  poor?  What 
is  the  responsibility  of  toe  maker  and  seller, 
on  one  hand,  and  of  the  buyer  and  user  on 
the  other?  What  recourse  does  a  competitive 
market  provide  toe  consumer? 

Is  the  charge  that  advertising  and  pack- 
aging mislead  the  consumer?  Are  people  buy- 
ing too  much  of  what  is  bed  for  them  and 
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to*'ttttl«  of  what  U  good  for  them?  Well, 
what  la  tbe  presumed-  level  of  competence  of 
an  adult  citizen  in  our  society?  And  who 
te  making  the  presumption?  Moreover.  If 
th«  popular  level  of  taste  or  Judgment  Is 
deemed  too  low,  then  who  shall  have  the 
reepoQStblUty  for  raising  It?  And  will  that 
power  be  enforceable  by  government?  And 
how  will  It  be  policed? 

SKAI.    AND    UXEVANT 

In  the  contemporary  business  climate.  In 
the  current  social  debate,  these  are  all  real 
and  relevant  queetloas — and  there  are  many 
more.  They  are  dllBcuU  questions,  and  they 
will  not  go  away.  Managers  must  ask  these 
questions  of  themselves  before  they  confront 
the  critics  of  business  with  them. 

Moreover,  the  answers  cannot  be  routine 
or  mechanical  becatise  the  issues  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  free-market  system.  They  must 
be  founded  In  conviction  about  the  kind  of 
society  we  want,  and  they  must  be  well- 
documented. 

However,  knowing  where  he  stands  on  so- 
cial and  political  Issues  as  they  relate  to 
business  Is  only  half  of  the  bxislness  man- 
ager's Job.  The  other  half  of  his  Job — the  im- 
portant half  at  the  present  time — is  to  com- 
municate. 

He  must  communicate  aud  keep  on  com- 
municating until  he  gets  the  truth  across — 
until  he  makes  his  voice  heard  and  his  In- 
fltience  felt. 

The  newspaper  editorial  and  the  TV  news- 
clip  have  a  direct  bearing  ou  what  happens 
in  the  polling  booth.  Legislation  tends  to 
follow  hard  upon  photographs  of  geese  dying 
In  oil  slicks,  automobile  accidents,  or  women 
with  baby  carriages  marching   in  protest. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  such  high  emotion- 
alism. It  is  admittedly  not  always  easy  to 
communicate  coolly,  clearly,  and  wisely.  But 
It  is  essential  for  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  country  that  businessmen  not  be  sin- 
gled out  as  the  villains  in  these  dally  dramas 
and  that  businessmen  not  react  defensively. 

If  industrialization  creates  ecological  and 
social  problems,  responsibility  for  solving 
them  rests  with  everyone  who  participates 
In  them — which  Is  everyone. 

The  busines:-man  is  a  citizen,  a  family 
man,  a  sharer  of  social  values  like  everyone 
else. 

HIGH  REspoNsrsu-rrr 

He  should  be  prepared  to  present  hlmeelf 
as  such,  to  argue  each  case  on  its  merits,  and. 
If  he  believes  in  it,  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
free-market  system  with  skill  and  Imagina- 
tion. He  should  see  this  as  a  high-prlorlty 
responsibility  and  take  every  opportunity  to 
accept  this  responsibility  individually  as  a 
representative  of  his  business  or  in  associa- 
tion with  others. 

If  the  media  are.  as  many  businessmen  be- 
lieve un-sympathetlc  toward  business  or 
poorly  Informed  about  it,  that  is  no  reason  to 
hide  from  the  media. 

It  Is  all  the  more  reason  to  regard  media 
relations  as  a  tough  management  problem 
that  must  be  solved.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
an  Impossible  problem. 

GET   BUSY   AND   DO   IT 

The  way  to  solve  this  problem  Is  to  get 
busy  and  do  It.  Business  surely  has  all  the 
resources  and  organization  needed  to  com- 
municate adequately  and  effectively  to  the 
media  and  to  all  Individuals  concerned 

Similarly.  In  government  relations,  com- 
munications can  be  vastly  Improved  between 
businessmen  and  government  officials  by 
making  use  of  every  opportunity  for  formal 
and  Informal  contact.  It  is  surely  worth  the 
effort. 

Government  regulation  will  always  be  with 
us.  But  there  is  no  sense  in  letting  the  pre- 
sent trend  continue,  allowing  goverument 
regulation  to  get  out  of  hand,  when,  by  wak- 
ing up  to  the  situation  and  putting  forth  the 
required  effort,  we  can  live  with  regulation 
and  hold  It  In  check. 


BxrmsiON^  OF  remakks 

SCO.  VINO  THB  liCEANS  TEST 
PR03LEM  NOW 
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HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  lU 

or   PKinfBTLT&NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1976 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  swift 
passage  of  H.R.  12455  which  calls  for 
delay  of  individual  means  testing  for 
some  groups  until  October  1  of  this 
year — shows  that  when  Congress  wishes 
to  move  with  alacrity,  it  can.  I  support 
this  measure,  but  only  as  a  step  to  fore- 
stall the  impending  disaster  of  having  to 
implement  this  measure  on  April  1.  Con- 
gress should  now  act  witli  equal  speed  to 
prohibit  individual  means  testing  for  the 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled,  a  measure 
which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
dividual constituents  and  citizen  groups 
nationwide  support. 

H.R.  12455  which  calls  for  an  exten- 
sion from  April  1  to  October  1,  1976  of 
the  maximum  period  during  when  re- 
cipients of  services  under  title  IV-A  and 
VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  services  under  title  XX 
of  that  act  without  individual  determi- 
nations, does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
eligibility  determination  of  the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled.  It  merely  puts  off 
until  a  time  when  it  is  unlikely  that  Con- 
gress and  the  admlnlstr'\tion  will  be  able 
to  act  on  it  effectively — the  time  of  our 
national  elections. 

The  question  is — what  reason  do  we 
have  to  delay  this  issue  until  after  the 
elections.  All  sides  have  been  heard.  An 
impressive  array  of  testimony  and  evi- 
dence has  been  marshalled  which  sup- 
ports the  contention  made  by  senior  cit- 
izens, blind,  disabled,  and  other  groups 
that  tlie  individual  eligibility  determi- 
nation procedure  is  degrading,  wasteful, 
and  ineffective  in  targeting  title  XX 
moneys  to  these  groups  who  need  them 
most. 

There  .^rc  many  groups  who  have  al- 
ready had  to  give  individual  means  test- 
ing. Continuation  of  group  eligibility — 
really  area  eligibility  for  group  services — 
under  H.R.  12455  depends  on  prior  desig- 
nation of  a  Kcographic  area  as  imposed  or 
as  a  poverty  target  area.  But  in  many 
rural  areas,  and  for  persons  and  groups 
of  persons  who  may  have  individual  in- 
comes below  State  title  XX  eligibility  lev- 
els who  live  outside  of  these  title  IV-A 
and  VI  areas,  tills  "grandfathered  group" 
eligibility  does  not  apply.  They  must 
take  the  means  test  now. 

The  individual  means  test  under  title 
XX  is  Llius  already  inequitably  applied, 
and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  un- 
workable both  in  terms  of  administra- 
tive feasibility  and  senior  citizen  accept- 
ance. H.R.  12455  is  needed  as  a  measure 
to  iorestall  the  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  that  procedure — but  it  should  not 
be  left  to  stand  alone  until  October  1 
which,  practically  speaking,  means  until 
after  the  elections.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  settle  the  question  now  by 
voting  any  suitable  measure,  for  example, 
H.R.  8922,  that  would  eliminate  individ- 
ual means  testing  for  those  categories  of 
individual  and  services  which  have  been 
shown  to  merit  such  exemption  on  botii 


humane  and  eopnomlc  «rou^dit — the  el- 
der)y.  'th0  bllhd^  and  the  dlgfi&jCeja:  IJigse 
groups  clearly  have  inocdinate  d^ctiUy. 
In  complying  with  individual  means  teste. 
'Vbey  are  less  aUe  to  provide  tor  their 
own  needs  on  their  own  initiative  without 
some  form  of  assistance  in  the  form  of 
social  services,  and  unlike  children,  do 
not  have  a  socletally  designated  caTe- 
taKer  or  parent. 

We  should  not  delay  any  longer.  We 
have  within  our  power  the  capability  to 
remove  this  grim  barrier  to  lielp  for  those 
groups.  We  should  finish  the  job  that 
H.R.  13455  addresses  itself  to  before  the 
next  c'j:isicssional  recess. 


SUGAR  AND  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

op    IIXINGIS 
IK  rHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
market  is  working.  Sugar  prices  are  bal- 
ancing at  a  reasonable  price.  In  fact, 
consumption  is  increasing  because  of 
moderate  prices.  That  must  be  taken  as 
good  news  by  the  sugar  industry.  Under 
the  c'd  Sugar  Act,  the  price  objective  for 
January  1976  would  have  been  $13.71 
per -hundredweight.  The  current  domes- 
tic spot  price  is  $15.50  according  to  Rich- 
ard E.  Bell,  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, USDA.  At  the  same  time,  the 
market  has  worked  to  provide  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer  for  sugar  in  5- 
pound  bags  and  in  processed  foods. 

Contrary  to  the  doom  predicted  by  the 
sugar  lobby,  the  sugar  industry  and  the 
consumer  both  have  benefited  from  tlie 
ciiange  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Bell's  comments  also  address  the 
timely  subject  of  sugar  substitutes.  Arti- 
fically  high  prices  do  encoiu'age  substi- 
tute products.  The  competition  from 
lower-cast  high-fructose  com  syrup 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  proponents  of 
a  new  sugar  act.  Higher  prices  and  re- 
strictive production  will  hasten  the  de- 
mise of  the  sugar  industi-y.  The  free 
market  is  the  sugar  industry's  friend, 
even  if  it  does  not  treat  the  sugar  lobby 
as  sweetly. 

Text  of  Assistant  Secretary  Bell's  re- 
marks follows: 

Thl  Open  Sugar  Policy:  0?ie  Vfar's 

Experience 

I  By  Richard  E.  Bell) 

La.st  year,  for  the  first  time  In  40  years,  the 
United  Stales  had  an  open-market  policy  for 
the  production  and  marketing  of  sugar. 

Expiration  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  on  De- 
cember 31.  1974  removed  quotas  on  domesUc 
cane  ftnd  beet  supplies.  The  decision  In  1973 
not  to  continue  economic  provisions  of  tl;p 
International  Sugar  Agreement  and  expira- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agresm^.u 
in  1974.  placed  trade  of  world  sugar  on  a 
much  freer  basis.  The  only  limitations  for 
U.S.  sugar  Imports  In  1975  were  a  nonrestric- 
tlve  7-miilion  ton  global  quota  and  a  tariff 
of  .625  cents  per  pound.  The  same  provisions 
apply  this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1975  there  was  anxl?ty 
In  some  quarters  of  government  and  industry 
about  possible  effects  of  an  open-market 
policy  on  U.S.  sugar  production  and  trade. 
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Demestk)  suew  prices  bMl  rcMOted  tMiHtPW 
cwt.  OQ  Wovnlier  90.  iSfti,  and  OTtar  pMoea 
in  ibe  vmld  market  also  wtn  a*  a  leoord 
bigli.  Tbera  wm  eonoern  aMat  iscnaaed  beet 
acreage  and  about  imiepect*  for  incwiMea  In 
both  cane  and  beet  sugar  prodnotkm.  then 
was  apprehensloti  about  reduced  returns  and 
oonstuner  resistance  to  high  sugar  prices. 

But,  in  fact,  1876  turned  out  to  be  a  rela- 
tively good  year  for  the  U.S.  sugar  Industry. 
Prospects  for  increased  production  did  prove 
t«  be  correct.  The  107S/76  sugar  crc^  is  now 
estimated  at  82.3  million  metric  tons  on  a 
raw  value  basis — a  record  output  and  sc»ne  4 
iiUUion  tons  above  production  in  1974/75. 
Prices,  in  recent  months,  have  remained  be- 
tween  14  and  16  cents  per  pound  in  contrast 
to  unprecedented  highs  in  1974.  And  con- 
.^timptlon  Is  on  the  rise  following  the  decline 
in  price.  Price  is  balancing  supply  and 
demand. 

Increased  world  sugar  production  in  1976/ 
79  is  primarily  the  result  of  expanded  beet 
plantings,  particularly  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  But  also  contributing  is 
."^lightly  higher  cane  production. 

U.S.  beet  sugar  productHm  Is  expected  to 
total  750,000  metric  tons  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  cane  sugar  will  be  up  about 
300,000  metric  tons.  Output  in  Europe  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  2  million  tons  higher.  Ex- 
panded acreages,  both  here  and  in  Eurc^e, 
v.ere  encouraged  by  the  higher  prices  pre- 
v:\illng  early  in  the  season. 

World  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1976/76  cr<^ 
'.ear  are  estimated  to  total  about  16  million 
metric  tons.  If  estimates  are  correct,  world 
stocks  as  a  percent  of  world  consumption 
rtill  have  declined  over  a  10-year  period  from 
aiound  35  percent  in  1966/67  to  less  than  19 
percent  in  1975/76.  If  stocks  remain  at  the 
t  urrent  relatively  tight  level,  there  will  be  no 
real  threat  of  a  depression  in  sugar  prices. 

Oric  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  the 
U.S.  open-market  sugar  policy  is  the  chang- 
uig  pattern  of  U.S.  sugar  imports.  In  1976, 
U.S.  raw  sugar  imports  totaled  3.3  mUlion 
metric  tons — a  decrease  of  more  than  one- 
vhlrd  from  the  previous  year.  At  the  same 
lime,  refined  sugar  Imports  Increased  from 
;ibout  200  tons  to  150,000  tons. 

During  1975,  imports  of  sugar  into  the 
United  States  were  considerably  reduced 
irom  such  traditional  suppliers  as  Brazil, 
Mexico,  the  Philippines  and  Venezuela  as 
compared  with  a  year  earlier.  On  the  other 
hand,  U.S.  sugar  imports  from  Australia  al- 
most doubled. 

Establishment  of  a  quota  which  is  essenti- 
ally unrestrictlve,  maintaining  the  tariff  at 
Us  lowest  legal  rate,  and  failure  to  extend 
the  Stigar  Act  all  signalled  a  shift  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  a  freer  market  for  sugar.  These 
ail  were  actions  consistent  with  policies  be- 
ing pursued  for  other  U.S.  food  and  fiber 
cc-mmodities. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  been 
nur.iulng  an  international  conuuodity  in 
ngriculture  based  on  the  same  principles  as 
our  domestic  agrlculttu-al  policy.  We  have 
hi-en  tuging  market  orientation.  We  have 
i>een  urging  the  removal  of  production  and 
inport  restraints  on  agricxUtural  products. 
vVe  hn\c  been  urging  removal  of  restraints 
.vl\ici>  limit  consumption.  We  have  been  urg- 
ing adoption  of  policies  which  stimulate  food 
(/itKiiiction  in  chronically  food-deficit  coiai- 
uies 

A!  pre.sent,  our  effort*)  are  conceutrated  in 
tlie  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiation.s  taldng 
place  in  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gti.eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
iGATT).  Btit  we  are  also  pursuing  these 
-aine  objectives  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
uoniic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
in  I'aris  as  well  as  at  the  International 
Wheat  Council  (IWC)  in  London  and  in  on- 
going bilateral  discussions  with  our  interna- 
tional trading  partners. 

It  v.'oiild  be  these  same  principles  that 
■.vould  p'.ido  our  participation  in  any  renego- 
iiiti.n    (if    t\\f    Internationnl    Sugar    Agree- 


ment. The  United  States  is  not  a  signatory 
to  the  present  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. BCeetlngs  to  renegotiate  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  are  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Geneva  from  September  13  to  Oc- 
tober 15,  1976.  The  United  States  plans  to 
participate  In  those  meetings. 

International  conunodlty  agreements  of 
the  traditional  type,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Stigar  Agreement,  and  restrictive  do- 
mestic legi^ation,  such  as  tlie  U.8.  Sugar  Act, 
are  clearly  not  consistent  with  the  aims  of 
owe  present  national  agricultural  policy.  We 
are  not  Interested  in  outdated  concepts 
where  price  ranges  are  set  and  supplies  and 
markets  allocated  among  participants.  We 
do,  however,  see  some  merit  In  International 
agreements  which  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
market  Information  and  provide  mechanisms 
for  International  consultations  on  short- 
term  ccKumodlty  problems. 

Without  traditional  institutional  arrange- 
ments of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
some  pec^le  thought  the  world  price  of  stigar 
would  fluctuate  wildly.  Without  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Act,  some  suppliers  felt  the  differ- 
ential between  the  price  objective  imder  the 
Sugar  Act  and  world  prices  would  widen 
substantially.  Neither  has  proved  true.  Prices 
have  declined  gradually.  They  have  not 
fluctuated  unduly.  Under  the  old  Sugar  Act, 
the  price  objective  for  January  1976  would 
be  $13.71  per  cwt.  The  current  domestic  .spot 
price  is  $15.60. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  created  by 
protectionist  measures  for  stigar — as  well  as 
for  almost  any  other  conunodlty — is  invita- 
tion for  substitutes  when  the  price  level  is 
too  high.  This  has  happened  to  sugar.  Pri- 
marily because  of  favorable  prices,  corn 
sweeteners  have  gradually  made  great  in- 
roads into  the  U.S.  industrial  sweetener  mar- 
ket. 

The  dramatic  sugar  price  increases  in  1974 
stimulated  a  substantial  increase  in  f  ficilitles 
to  produce  the  relatively  lower-cost  high- 
fructose  corn  syrup  (HFCS).  Even  greater 
inroads  into  the  demand  for  sugar  in  the 
United  States  can  be  expected  as  these  p'.anl.s 
begin  production  in  the  late  1970's. 

Corn  sweeteners  may  now  have  a  long-run 
comparative  advantage  over  sucrose  (sugar  t 
in  many  food  processing  applications  in  the 
United  States.  The  implications  for  sugar 
suppliers — domestic  and  foreign — are  clear. 
Unless  sugar  remains  competitive  in  price. 
HFCS  will  at  a  minimtim  take  market  growth 
from  sugar.  U.S.  sugar  consumption,  there- 
fore, could  remain  relatively  static  over  the 
next  few  years.  U.S.  cotton  and  dairj'  indus- 
tries have  had  similar  experiences  with  sub- 
stitute??. 

Trading  conunoditles  in  a  relatively  free 
and  open  market  tends  to  discourage  intro- 
duction of  substitutes.  Broadening  of  the 
world  sugar  market  permits  countries  to 
view  the  market  in  tbe  context  of  a  com- 
petitive market,  rather  than  a  re.sidual  mar- 
ket. This  should  lead  to  a  market  that  will  be 
more  responsive  to  longer  term  supply  aud 
demand  factors  rather  than  short  term  sup- 
ply flucttiations. 

When  restrictions  are  placed  on  trade  cif 
agricultural  products  tlirough  mechanisms 
such  as  international  commodity  agree- 
ments, the  opportunities  for  go\ eminent 
Intervention  are  increased.  Ustially,  several 
government  agencies  are  Involved  in  negotia- 
tions and  the  additional  and  diverse  views 
tend  to  complicate  trade  procedures.  Effects 
other  than  economic  can  become  deter- 
nrinant — I.e..  political  or  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations may  become  dominant.  Trade 
based  on  comparative  advantage  oPers  the 
best  hope  for  U.S.  agriculture. 

Some  studies  already  completed  i'.dioat'- 
that  there  will  be  a  world  gaui  from  free 
trade  in  sugar.  Covmtries  v./ith  a  coinpara- 
tlve  advantage  in  production  y.-ill  prr^luc? 
more,  and  consumers  will  r«-cei-.  e  .  nj;:ir 
under  niore  favorable  terms. 
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Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  believing  tiiat 
its  educatkmal  functifm  should  not  be 
limited  by  community.  State,  and  na- 
XioaaX  boundaries,  Triton  College,  of 
River  Grove,  HI.,  has  decided  to  offer  the 
lovers  of  poetry  throughout  the  world  an 
opportunity  to  enter  its  "All  Nations 
Poetry  Contest."  With  the  hdp  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  announce- 
ments of  this  program  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
three  years  that  the  program  has  existed, 
thousands  of  poets  have  taken  the  time 
to  enter  this  program,  and  have  come  to 
Imow  of  the  concern  of  Triton  College 
with  world  unity  and  human  accord.  Tri- 
ton College,  as  demonstrated  by  the  pro- 
grams that  emanate  from  its  curricidum. 
is  a  place  where  sensitivity  exists  aiid 
people  can  meet  and  have  a  dialog  as 
individuals,  not  as  representatives  of  a 
nation,  political  party,  or  any  speriSc 
ideology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  selection  of 
the  poems  from  the  All  Nation  Poetrj' 
Contest  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  Tlie  poems 
selected  are  from  the  first  volume  of  Pas- 
sage, edited  by  Malcolm  D.  Qerd  and 
Robert  P.  Hlavin,  and  printed  by  the 
Triton  College  Press.  "Passage"  was  com- 
piled from  the  poetry  judged  as  best  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  All  Nations  Poetrj' 
Contest.  "Passage"  itself  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  inclusion  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  represents  the  first  volume 
in  a  series  of  volumes  of  poetry,  to  be 
published  by  the  Triton  College  Press, 
as  a  culminating  activity  to  their  inter- 
national poetry  contest,  and  as  further 
evidence  of  their  desire  to  work  for 
greater  human  harmony.  The  world  of 
poetiy  is  benefited  by  the  presence  of 
"Passage,"  and  the  poets  of  the  world 
have  another  outlet  for  their  self-expres- 
sion— a  deep  need  that  cannot  help  but 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  us  all. 
Passage  to  Nature 

POEM 

(By  Rudy  Shackelford.  Gloucester,  Va  » 
Last  light  edging  inland 
The  river  blind 
Among  rushes  finding  its  way 
By  touch 

The  brooding  mountain  folding  ahcui  Hiicks 
Its  wmgs  of  clouds 
Myriad  silence  of  stars 

The  deep  quiet  of  many  eyes  locked  In  sleep 
I  am  the  runner  with  the  torch  that  was  i\\^- 

sun 
1  lie  grave  of  my  shadow  receives  me. 

NATURAL  CAI.EN&AX  OF  EVENTS 

I  By  Dennis  D.  Roach,  Soutli  Lake  Tahoe, 

Calif.) 

S'.ippcse  Nature  becsjne  the  new  govemmeut 

And  the  ocean  washed  the  sewage  back  into 

the  suburbs 

Suppose  gaiue-birds  wore  bullet-proof  ves*«s 
And  the  rivers  disassembled  all  the  dams 

Suppose  fresh  air  smothered  the  smog 
Ai'd  freeways  freely  returned  to  soU 

Siiopose  t;od  is  an  American  Indian 
.'\nd  tfni'irroT-.'  is  .Iitdgment  Day. 
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KSSUtCU 

( By  David  Stimrt  Stamm,  Sumy.  England ) 
The  estuary  of  the  sea  has  filled,  now  It  emp- 


Why   do  grey   blistering   clouds   smother   a 
weaning  new  moon  ? 

The  pale  crescent  blob's  swlrliug  in  vapour 

above  curfew  trees. 
This  Is  still  evening's  hour,  it  ls  announced 

the  Joy  will  be  soon. 
Watery  promlaM  of  the  sky  fill  sea  waters 
The  middle  Is  set  solid,  a  dark  mound  of  wet 

earth. 
Below  bubbles   waters   containing   ehdiigiag 

moods,  an  altar. 

The  waters  cannot  speak    ihey   I'eel,   caujiot 

affect  a  swan's  worth, 
On  mud  flats  the  heavenly  swan  waddles,  Its 

soft  prints 
Are  left,  but  majestic  the  ."iwan  retur:is  witli 

the  Ingress 
Of  the  sea.  now  floats  white  in  blue  crystals 

under  moonlight  glints. 

The  white  faced  sea  batters  o'.d  ro-  k,  h\  -he 
castle's  ruins,  progress 

Of  the  breaith  of  all,  contained  m  sea  su;-glng. 
presences 

Of  night's  unuttered  k.iiowledi,e.  gre>  up- 
right stones  were  left 

On  middle  England's  plains,  c'.d  man  guard- 
ians of  messages 

From  the  Milky  Way's  be'-ond  parts,  for 
doubting  men  to  accept 

As  time's  hints  of  sublimity  at  the  end. 
such  dwells 

Deep  within,  announce  the  iniWoa  .>tars 
glistering  freshness 

On  the  hollow  earth,  ravished  the  ear-h  wits. 
cleared  of  summer's  swelLs. 

Gouged  out  flooding  colour  tlowers  rl<h 
sweet  leaves,  those  excre.-iences. 

To  purge  is  to  .sweep  away  all  the  loose  stuff 

in  life 
Till    returns    the    iinderlytne    harmony    "f 

strength. 

In    so   old   stoue.s,    so   old    30   old,    Ls    rough 

strength,  the  hues  grow  rife 
On  the  return  of  the  Spring  waters,  for  time 

is  the  waters'  length. 

RFCOVFRED 

(By  Barbara  V   Mark,  Lombard.  I!:  ) 
Mouths  of  a  green-lawued  .summer 
I  knotted  daisies,  plentiful 
Chains  of  pecking  orders 
To  crush  viciously  In  my  hands 

Until  I  foimd 
Myself  less  than  a  flower. 
Estimator  of  their  strengths. 
Counter  of  their  dead  bodies 

In  a  heap  they  lay 

Broken,  julce-blackeiied  .>teiiis. 

Rusting  petals ■ 

On  my  palms  quiet  evidenc  e 
Stayed,  deliberate 
Delicate  particles 
Of  impermeable  gold 

Keeping  me 

To  free  me 

To  other  seasons 

-SIIJIMER    SNOW 

fSy  Eii:'rtbeth   Kemf.  Fanas    .SwltzerUndi 
It  Is  In  the  Slimmer  that  I  come  warm. 
Roll  me  In  the  grs«s  on  a  hot  afternoon 
And  chase  me  to  the  cool  stream. 

Let's  pluiige  together  running   up   the  ruer 
And  climb  past  the  molten  lava 
Where  the  rock  is  hard. 

Oh  stand  with  me  again  inside  the  waterfall! 

The  movuitaln  roars  overhead 

Spraying  our   bodies  hell   cold   as    It   lunges 

Into  the  stone  smooth  crevice. 
Die  with  me  In  Ice  until  the  night  falls  down. 
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Then 

Carry  me  home  to  light  a  Are 

Inside  my  breasts 

Making  a  home  beside  my  hearth. 

And  when  you  discover 

My  thighs  are  charred  logs,  imouldering 

Think  of  how  they  glowed 

When  you  stoked  the  hot  coals 

.\nd  remember  the  snow. 

It  m«-lts  on  tiie  mountain. 

B\CKPACKING 

lE.,  J.iua  Harris,  Berkelc;, .  Calif.) 
•Summer  has  brought  me  a  dry  heat? 
Ihf  rott«?n  wood  snaps  -  a  thousand  Chinese 

puzzle  pieces  unhinge 

In  these  canyons  the  wasp-  and  l  hlldren  sing, 

while   bees   wrapped    in    black    rat   fur 

sw.irrn  on  my  lej:-; 
['.■c-.p    s  something  here  »hi    they  want,  'heir 

abdompii-  pan-  ,;fer  i'      They  hear  no 

'■xcu.se.-. 

h  >r     .I'm fori  I  run   to  the  Culun'.bine  liger- 

^lille  .    the  ral-Iuot  leaf  of  me  Bleeding 

Heart. 
fall    they   do    not    speak    v.!  ile    I    sit    anjong 

'vheni 
F.jr   revent^e  I  p;   k.  the  s.  a'o  .    >:    tree...   iuch 

the  crusu  of  dry  •mp 
De^d  braucheo  strike  ba^-k  like  snakes. 

.S-iir.e-.vhero    among  these  Min^  landscapes,  i 

the  so.t  fur  of  elk  an'Irrs; 
M'    fmpers  wear  the  edges  smooth,  the  stone 

aie  white  from  nrii-.e 
I,a-e    afternoon    bnn^^s    nie    ;hp    knife    no.sed 

snosqulto: 
The  tirill.  drill    drill  of  the  bit  and  tne  braf-e 
The-e   sunsets   have   burnt   my  hieh   peHked 

cheek  bonr.^. 
I'hf  trees  are  screaming. 
My  teetii  melt  r^  srt;.cl 
What  I  want  now  are  the  .s.,ft  r.>cks  to  mother 

nu-. 
I  would  iflv  ill  rliem  like  lakes  oi  milk 

PAS.-.ACE   TO   Space 

THE     LONG     RELEASE 

iFor  my  father) 
(By  Mil  haei  Dov,  Peniigrove,  Calif  ) 
/ 
In  m\  sleep  you  called  to  me  laal  night. 
Yoti    liad   been   awakened   by   your   death 
Like    all    traiellers    you    needed    someone    to 
see  yo.!  of. 

// 

A  child  huddled  m  .sleeping  bag 

1  watched  you  di.sappear,  hv.ntli.g  into  the 
night, 

I^A-  ing  me  wondeung  vwU  I  see  you  again' 
III 

You  sit  on  the  edge  of  yi>\u-  bed  In  the  yel- 
low light 

Bony   knee.s  clasped  by   bonier  hands 

For  vears  your  breath  ha^  kept  you  from 
wandering 

You  wont  need  breath  for  'his  Journey 

Still  voti  i,'u!p  n!r  like  a  swunmer  preparing 
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to  dive 


IV 


As  y<.  1    watcli    me    hovering   here    your   eyes 

appear  to  g.-ow  small  with  effort,  fear; 
Ihpv  seem  to  adjust   to  a   chiinge  of  scene 

and  light 

V 
Vou   reach   t<:>   ine  your  birdlike  hand, 
\   blue  shoot   struggling  from   a  dead  stem 
Visions  flicker  In   the   wash  of  my  eyes — 
Marsh  leaf-mold  blooming  into  bird  bursting 
into  flight. 

Vt 
When    I   see   >ou   ( learly,    I   reach   to  steady 

your  ribs. 
Feel    the  heat  rising  through  you  Into  your 

sweating  head 


As  your  breath  heaves  like  an  animal  giving 

Mrtti.  I  reel,  «m 
You  leavlBg  your  body. 

VU 

And  I  awake  In  the  dark 

Alone  with  my  life  on  thU  mountain  I  farm. 

On  the  summit  a  shadow  floats  in  a  pool  of 

light. 
Flickers,    then   quickly,   as   if   pulling   Itsell 

out  of  the  earth 
The  moon  appears  bearing  in  upraised  arms 

the  ghost  of  its  sell. 

PASSAGE    TO    SPACE 

By  Pedro  Bandelra  Preire,  Lisbon,  Portugal) 
Living  outside  the  self  the  risk 
of  wanting  to  say  the  Impossible 
brethren  with  death. 
Dreaming  of  communicating  silence 
where  words  become  clear 
sought  in  the  suangulatlon 
that  knots  the  flesh 

Going  as  far  as  emptiness 

can  take  us  piercing  screams 

bcLaiuse  to  say  Is  not  yet  saying 

In  this  too  grammatical  universe 

where  words  exist  no  more 

Just  stickers  Just  tickets 

pronouncing  It  is  enough 

repeating  it  rereading  it 

perceive  that  the  word  Is  .saved 

from  the  vastness  of  meaning  behind  It 

We  usually  Just  slip 
slip  slip  slip  away 
into  the  Institution  of  nothing 
intuition  of  nothing 
only  to  utter  another  word 
the  word  Nothing 

depending  on  what  we  hide  or  show 
bitter  attempt  that  only  leads  to 
■  he  day  of  the  word's  destruction 
words  to  be  used  nothing  more 
than  word-f  ragmen  IS 
as  the  consciousness  of  being 
is  nothing  more  thati  a  fragment  of 
conscience 

Let  us  sing  the  body  in  Its  voluptuousness 
it  s  burning  appetites  Its  extravagant  richness 
all  natural  Joys 
let    us   celebrate    the   love   of   the   flesh    the 

spirit 
let  us  make  evU  become  the  good 
let  us  believe  the  demands  of  "I" 
to  become  social 
cosmic  the  world's  perfection 
We  will  not  walk  toward  the  nothing 
We  will  turn  to  intuition 
We  will  say  it  categorically; 
"I  know  we  are  Immortal.  " 

BEYOND    THE    GREEN    AND    Tt.E    YELLOW 

(By  Thomas  Daniel  Rowe,  Canton.  Ohio) 
The  sleep-banked  watersides 
Reflected  emerald  on  cerulean 
And  merged  with  the  lake  isle. 
Resembling  a  cenlerless  disk. 
No  breezes  rustled  the  oak  leaves 
And  no  winds  caught  the  cloud-sails. 
As  they  would  If  some  snow-geese  flocked 
On  their  endless  Journey  to  Canada. 

In  this  zone  of  perfect  emptiness 
1  sal  for  six  hours  motionless 
In  some  strange  lethargic  state. 
Then  Inwardly  roused,  I  leaped, 
My  eyes  suddenly  and  expectantly 
Following  the  guiding  sun  "w  It  passed, 
Blazing  into  the  mystic  island, 
And,  at  last,  disappearing  behind. 

Sliding  down  the  steep  waterside 
I  took  to  a  dugout  rowing 
With  strokes  swift  and  silent. 
To  the  isle  disk  across  the  lake. 
Stepping  out  of  the  boat  with  fees 
Sinking  in  the  moss  shore  mud. 
Six  speckled  missel  thrushes 
Darted  Into  the  fertile  oaks. 
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standing  ttum  IramBnibarsd 

Summer  moralag  ■•crifloes 

When  torches  were  pale  agatnrt  ttMauB 

And  altars  smoked  in  a  stome-eliaiss 

Priests  dreaned  ttmoselTM  In  Mnn  Alaa — 

rionry  beads  of  hair  held  by  bone-plna, 

c'rrli^ly  tusks  goring  their  enemies, 

Horrible  painted  facee  convulsing. 

Green  ofiks  yellow  with  mistletoe 
!3ut  of  harmony  with  the  season 
\.s  I  was  out  of  harmony 
With  the  prophetic  of  life. 
A  sole  profound  Intuition 
Came,  like  the  moody  thaws  of  spring. 
Before  all  things  primordial — 
And  the  autumn  Is  not  far  behind. 

Beyond  the  green  and  the  yellow. 
In  some  further  part  of  the  forast. 
Breezes  were  stlirlng  fallen  leaves — 
Leaves  that  fell  In  some  other  year. 
And  in  this  zone  of  divine  reign, 
I  fotmd  myself  transported  away — 
Riding  on  the  cloud-sails  In  the  skies. 
Forever  In  the  sight  of  Ood, 

nmswiND 
(By  Maeve  Butler,  Minneapolis,  Mln«.» 
Each  hour  moves  In  sentences 
of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
red  floOTS,  or  the  track 
of  treadlngs  off  In  dew. 
After  the  years  one  dares 
to  wake  and  to  remember 
the  soughing  of  the  grass  blown  back: 

the  poplar  leaves  that  signal 

inversely  silver  destiny  for  rain; 

their  velvet  April  chatter 

make  the  skirl  of  September: 

the  midnight  clatter, 

as  the  house  behaves. 

Who  wake  and  who  remember 

later  the  footsteps 

crunching  ,     . 

on  the  stone? 

And  tuneless  snatches  humming 

from  the  air? 

A  cupboard  shutting 

in  the  farther  room? 

And,  earlier,  the  sunlit  lintel 

and  paint-locked  window; 

the  champl<»>  sun  and  mullkm- prison, 

framing  the  anecdotal  trees  .  .  . 

in  a  room  where  nuMnlng 

tips  and  creaks  a  different  waking 

for  each  person. 

What  landing  do  we  cross  alone 
to  wake  and  to  remember  moods, 
or  trespass  from 
to  hear- 
where  grass  is  sadness 
and  a  year  has  grown — 
the  partridge  drumming  from  the  woods? 


Oin,T  THE  WAKEHOVOB 

(By  D.  8.  Long,  GhrlstChurCh.  Wew  Zealand) 
only  the  warehotise 
knows  the  true  sadness 
of  an  empty  box 
the  sense  of  despair 
in  a  full  one 

it  stands  with  its  tapes 
and  twines 
preparing  those 
who  want  to  leave 

even  the  damp  bins 
of  shredded  newspi4>er 
can't  help  but  tell  the  truth 

its  best  friend 
is  a  crowbar 
its  enemy 
a  packer's  knife 

and  birds 

trapped  up  among  the  rafters 

search  for  nails 

on  which  to  hang  their  tired  wings 
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Pass  AGS  TO  Sxlf 

THB  BIG   BOOK 

(By  Bon  Ellis,  FoH  Atkinson,  Wla.) 
i. 
It  was  too  easy, 

growing  notes  long  and  full  like  melons, 
tumbling  handfuls  of  trills  like  berries  Into 

a  pall, 
harvesting  morning,  sun,  and  self 
in  a  garden  made  of  boards,  my  tree-house. 
it. 

I  play  again,  but  each  tone  is  a  blade 
scraping  away  my  hanging  garden. 
I  put  the  recorder  down, 
polished  cherry  on  rough  boards. 

Hi. 
The   clearing   I've   bulldozed    with    melodies 
grows  thick  with  old  rebukes : 
squawk  of  hairy  woodpecker, 
harangue  of  chipmunk, 
liiss  of  leaves. 

71'. 

Last  night  we  sat  by  the  flre, 

a  couple  trying  to  make  a  space  cf  quiet 

We  stared  at  embers,  age -rings 

pulsing   chromatics  beneath   a   fur  of   ash. 

Our  sou  when  rebuked  sat  beside  us, 

willing  at  last  to  stop  shouting, 

to  give  up  strewing  sparks  and  trails  of  smoke 

with  his  torch  of  cherry  wood. 

IVoio  he  fidgets  and  mimics  tfw  hissing  fire 

until  she  touches  him,  her  urging  just  right. 

We  watch.  He  saps  he'd  like  to  be 

snuUl  enough  to  wcUk  right  in — 

"You'd  be  in  a  big  room, 

the  walls  all  glowing  colors — " 

We  walk  with  him 
in  our  fireproof  suits 
gasping  at  the  high  hnll, 
the  great  flaring  beams 
iiewn  from  the  sun. 
W-e  look  at  each  other; 
we  can  only  smile. 

V. 

I  watoh  and  hear  their  music  binze: 
woodpecker,  chipmunk,  leaves. 
I  can  feel  a  smale  kindling. 
I  am  taught  by  woman  and  woods,  son  and 
fire 

freya's  cat 

(By  Phyllis  Janik,  Hinsdale,  lU.) 


( 
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When  I  am  out  of  cream 
you  will  drink  my  coffee  black, 
black  as  the  sky  this  morning 
we  watched  out  the  window, 
awaiting  the  forecast  snow. 

Birth  occiured  at  10:16  and  is  continuing. 

History  will  say  about  this  time 

that  the  plctograph  for  "sky" 

began  to  mean  "heaven."  Meanwhile 

Disaster  opened  his  cold  wings 

and  now  covers  us  like  the  capes 

of  the  snowy  mountains. 

What  is  standing  there  in  the  shado  .^  s 

that  I  should  feel  distant  rituals 

of  life,  death,  the  birth 

of  another  disaster, 

through  the  living  skeleton  m  my  hands? 

O  my  sister  is  lovlier  than  I; 

her  ankles  are  slim, 

her  dresses  are  delicate  and  thin 

and  all  fotur  winds  move  them, 

and  at  her  legs, 

at  her  knees  are  gray  cats  with  grav  voices 

She  dines  at  a  table  of  emerald 

with  her  Cats,  all  with  fur  coats 

and  long,  slow  lives. 

She  would  not  have  these  dog«  of  mine 

waiting  at  the  oven. 

waiting  for  my  dinner 

or  barking  at  the  windows 

upsetting  the  visitors  and  plants. 

'What  does  Preya  need?  she  has  her  cats, 
her  colors,  emerald  and  gray. 


To  charm  relatives  and  enemies  I  hcAd  this, 

carved  out  of  stone  or  bona: 
six  rings  sanooaated  by  a  flA-eagle 
symbollKlng  the  ngbt  spirit  at  the  clan 

and  sign  my  name: 
an  acrobat  somersaulting  over  a  bull 
DKKAic  OBBtnarcB  or  six  bixps 
(By  Enid  Shoraer.  Miami,  na. ) 


There  is  a  dream  flying  In  this  house, 
roustabouting  mustache  cups,  fingering  belts, 
lifting  the  -window  sash.  It  wants  to  get  out. 

It  wants  to  get  in.  It  sciids  through  each  bed- 
room 
searching  a  suitable  host.  It  hovers  over  the 

face 
like  a  silk  scarf  before  it  parts  over 
the  swordswallower's  blade.  It  hovers  like 
a  bununlngblrd  choosing  a  flower. 

Sometimes  I  wake  before  it  leaves,  into  a 

room 
stuffy  as  a  taxi  in  winter,  as  sad  as  a  pricked 
balloon.  I  can  see  its  eyes  swivellng  in  the 

dark, 
desperate  for  the  way  in,  the  way  out. 

/ 
Calipers    to    crack    a    walnut,    or    feathers  1 

splderlegs. 
Nutcrackers  on  a  walnut  was  only  taking  on* 

the  garbage. 
Tiiey  .say  It  is  holding  on  tight  and  feariut; 

a  thing  that  may  crack,  or  crack  me. 
Ficst    step    In    obedience:    Ignoi-e    the    new 

mythology. 
Try   to  dream  of  Dionysitis  with   his  thicU 

mu^-ok  heavy  blond  hair  or  epicene 

with  golden  Shirley  Temple  curl.o 
1  try  to  dream  him  and  fail. 

II 

Think  of  the  new  mj-ths  as  templates,  giving 
shape,  some  cognate  meaning  to  the 
dream. 

Paisley  or  parabolic,  ellipses  far-flung  as  fly- 
ing saucers.  eUipees  the  shape  of  in- 
finity moving  like  live  wires  across  the 
dream  expanse. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  stage,  like  wateh- 
Ing  birds  make  sudden  aerial  formr.- 
tibns. 

But  shapes,  flnaUy.  too  distant  to  touch,  all 
the  blood  wrung  out,  lacking  color. 
/// 

Stiteh  the  dream  Into  a  tapestry  to  warm 
the  walls  of  the  mind. 

It  is  Gothic,  full  of  shape  and  color  and  when 
sewn  right  behind  the  eyes  gives  some 
Instilation  to  the  wearer. 

It  is  fiorid  and  overripe,  with  uatiuti  natu- 
rans  and  symbols  of  love  and  fright, 
such  as  unicorns,  lions,  doves,  small 
percolating  dogs. 

E\'en  calipered  walnuts  and  feathery  spider- 
legs  find  a  place  among  the  pendulaut 
flowers  and  threadworn  smiles  of 
courtly  lovers. 

The  only  trouble  is  nothing  moves. 
IV 

I  deflate  the  dream  and  squeeze  it  under  my 
fingernail,  fUck  It  into  the  comer  like 
a  speck  of  dirt. 

But  I  forget.  I  have  not  chosen  it.  It  chose 
me. 

It  is  unhappy  and  cries  out  In  the  night  like 
a  small  dog  at  the  bottom  of  basement 
stairs. 

No  bone  I  throw  allays  its  pain. 

No  place  for  it  but  snuggled  close  bv  in  tl.e 
bed. 

It  is  a  pitiful  small  thing  that  needs  me.  It 
is  an  irresistible  lackey,  like  all  dreams. 
V 

One  day  I  realize  it  is  growing  up  from  pup 
to  ftdlgrown  pet,  but  stili  cries  if  X 
closet  it  awav. 
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I  b«Te  grown  fond  of  waiting  for  its  ingot 
eyes  to  find  me. 

Only  yestMRfaiy  I  remembered  the  smell  of 
chlMhood  wooIeD*  (damp  Sowerpoi ) 
on  the  first  cold  day  ol  tlie  year. 

Also  the  taste  of  my  uncle's  purple  lipe  In 
Baltimore,  hi.s  voice  on  alternate  Sun- 
days like  coffee  slushlnK  m   the  cup 

I  almost  felt  the  touch  of  ihe  first  hoy  s 
hand  on  my  electric-fe;  -e  stoma'.h 
VI 

Today  the  dream  p. woke,  dressed  and  had 
breakfast  as  usual,  then  slv.mp«>d  into 
a  trance,  spoke  in  huniau  ivuguc.-.  un- 
dressed the  past. 

No  bhape  or  symbol  or  m<i'..er  what  tae> 
say,  or  myths. 

How  betrayal  felt  like  feathered  spiderlegj 
walking  Inside  a  deserted  che.st. 

How  the  leap  to  love  was  a  meatiured  ihing 
before  It  moved,  like  a  ealtpeied  -va:- 
nut  aligned  by  human  hands. 

ON     THE    SUICIDE    OF    A    RELlr.IOVS    FA.N^TIC 

(By  Linda  Ann   Roach,   South    Lake   Tahoe, 

Calif  ) 
Mother,  last  ni^sht  I  did  dream  of  a  vi»it  to 

your  grave; 
You   woman   who   made   niyslerv    beside    my 

bed. 
Who  came  swiftly  In  the  black 
After  the  air  I  sucked  was  no  !n".j;er 
A  relief. 
Then  could  I  take  white  kn'.:ckle?  from  my 

ears. 
For  In  small  comfort  you  A-ould  stroke 
The  blood  of  your  blood. 

I  writhed  in  blankets  of  di.^conilort,  pi.ivii.g 

For  cen.-sure  in  words 

Which  flew  higher  than  birci."; 

With  flaming  feathers. 

Female  praying  on  an  axis  of  disbelief.    I  am 
The  Way.  The  Truth.  The  Holy  Nest  which 

has 
Rf  joiced  at  the  second  coming  of  tl.e  Holv 

Egg. 
A  Virgin  of  love,  I  bri.ig  a  harvest 
Of  iruit  too  pure  to  savor. 
Spiritual  ecstasy. 
Crescendo  of  divine." 

I  did  kneel  by  the  green,  grasA  plot. 
You  have  propagated  your  faults,  my 
Heritage  of  forbidden  emotion . 
Osmosis  of  pain,  that  Insanity  swims  like 
Spangled  fish  in  the  essence  of  my  heat. 

The  wir.e  and  the  bread  were  your  Imagina- 
tive conception. 
Yoiu:  miracles  were  the  simple  line  s  dra.vn 
Between  blue  words  on  maps  in  the  Bible. 

But  you  were  a  fearful  proselytizer.  Those 
Labored  secrets  and  I  will  stretch  so  that  all 

skin 
Is  massaged  by  Liie  white  roots  of  sharp 
Blades,  the  sheer  cover  of  your  pale  sacrifice. 
Fai^h  pore  of  mme  wlU  taste  the  loam  of  'our 

decav. 
For  :f  mv  mind  '^au   reach  over  raiiihoiA-;.  I 

will 
^w.'f.    belly    dowi    i!;to    your    roltlns;    womb 

again. 

SAI.AMANDFR    MOON 

(D    Jv:a".  P.icardo  Cole,  Evanston,  111  ) 
the  children  greet  you  at  the  crazy  house 
like  refugees  at  the  barbed  wire  border 
they    Jump    on    your    shoulders    like    little 

brothers 
■n  !ien  you've  come  back  from  the  war 
but  they  carry  the 
war  Inside  them 

along  with  the  d.'-ugs 

dig  torn  sawyer 

I  brought  some  Ray  Bradbury  t)iis  week 

(he  has  great  appreciation  for  tennis  shoee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

find  af'cr  all  it's  Oitober) 
making  purple  macrame  herons 

"hey,  gimme  back  that! 

Sucker!  look  what  you 

did  to  the  whig:"  the  war 

proceeds  In  nutshell  fists 

•ne  tranquilL.ers  never  work 

Jes.^i   iieip'-d  p'l'  Ms  mother  in  t!ie  hospital 
but    with    ten    brothers    and    si.teis   ou    the 

aouih  side 
here's  as  good  a  place  for  him      .   . 
been  .siiowinv;  some  'lost  lllty  of  course 
it  ■-  not  the  best  e  I'-ironment 
oi..y  .luiters  wltii  toe  srx-ial  w  .rker 
his  biack  I.i"e  di.-jtm  levi.  \n  afrlcnn  "^arvlng 

and  M.\i '.  s  dad's  got 

a  drinking  piobein 

and  or  auit;..tic  iikidie 

moctly  ^Ivs  and  rocks 

the  D  M  Z. 

Mariana  sits  quiet  ly  by  and 

Sean  plRVs  kp.rate;  the  others  iliioic  hl.n 

the    'slip.'    the  h'lrt.  the  bawling  and  bravsl- 

"'8 
the  piling  un  tup,  tlie  biting  and  smothering 
inotheritig  Joai.ie  .si  reanii  nigh. 
.MariiiiH  sltjj  qi.icUy  by 

■iMariana.  put  down  thai  knife, 

littie  punta!  '      '  Yo  le  niataras, 

-Madre!  ■  the  radio  crackles  In 

■-lie  ne'A  harrio    Vor/i. '•  lua'it 

to  kit!  you 

Ihe  war  slt:>  iu.,idp  ui  Martan.t.  now 

something  happened  in  secret  to  -Sean 
a  terrible  fear  m  a  thre»-day  darkness 
of  a  pumpkin-.soiindln^  head  crack  young 
flisarranged  like  a  iiammered  magnet 

"look,  Sean,  in  a  magnet  tlie  .  .  . 

and  the  diamond-back  Is  primarily 

found  in    .  .'  a  karate  chop  to 

the  neck,  nuschicvously  giggling 

the  war  lias  no  re-.pe"t  for  science 

I — I  d-diu't  like  the  other  p-place 
the  t-teacher  would  hit  m-me 
but  I  wrote  an'  tol'  my  brother, 
fill  he  aimosi  <    rom»-  and  beat  hini  up 
I  almost  coudda 

"liar  liar  to  the  lire, 

liar,  liar  to  '.  he  tire  .  .  . 

and  then  the  dirty  verges 

come,  the  ritual  exLommiuiirailon 

of  the  victim  of  the  war 

tv.  five  year  old  bodies  and 
ancient  pas.-.lon.s  raging 
within  the  flimsy  frames 
carnival  niu-rors  revealing  y  lurself 
man.  If  you  need  a  fix 

.ill  some  rii'h  dude's  gotta 

die  so  ya  c'n  get  it, 

what  s  that.'  ■  She  wrtgples 

iier  hips  in  an  ai  rogatit  shru».' 

the  war  says  look  at  me 

MarUr.a  'protects'  you  from  vicious  Sean 
■you're  going  to  wiU  him,'  she  admonishes 
and  yovir  stoniai  h  twinges  In  irony 
yet  the  cuban  cadences  .speak  real  concern 
and  a  hill  Is  taken  in  the  war 
one  skirmish  won  m  one  year'i  time 

■  the  bus  Is  here!    you  depart 

from  oi',e  bedlam  through  to  ius 

slyer  niaturer.  outside 

Interface 

the  war  lias  come  too  ^oou  to  tlie  children 
made  by  and  making  the  waning  world 
It  wages  deep  hi  you  a.s  well 

yet  In  tne  fiercest  moment 

of  the  .''avage-)*  cicounter 

dwells  that  profound  .serenity 

waiting  to  be  unleashed  ..pon  the  universe 


March  17,  1976 


A    TEMPORARY    MORATORIUM    ON 

WHEAT    SALES    TO    TOR   SOVIET 

UNION 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

or  comrBcncuT 

I  r.'    1  HF  KOU6E  OF  REPBESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  failure 
in  1973  to  predict  the  consequences  of 
massive  Soviet  grain  purchases  was  cost- 
ly for  the  American  consumer.  We  al- 
lowed the  Russians  to  Import  more  than 
13  million  metric  tons  ol  this  vital  com- 
modity, a  decision  that  reduced  our  grain 
icseives  and  contributed  to  a  21-percent 
increase  m  food  prices  over  the  past  2*2 
year.s. 

This  must  not  happen  again.  It  is 
tiieiefore  disturbing  that  a  t^inrfKr  lack 
Ol  foresight  seems  to  govern  this  admin- 
istration's altitude  toward  Soviet  pui- 
chases  from  our  1976  wheat  crop,  which 
becomes  available  for  export  In  early 
June.  But  the  American-Soviet  grain  ex- 
!iort  agreement,  which  is  supposed  to 
control  Russian  purchases  from  this 
crop,  does  not  go  into  effect  until  October 
Ist.  4  months  later.  During  this  unregu- 
ls»tcd  period,  the  only  limitation  on  So- 
viet wheat  imports  Is  the  phjrslcal  capac- 
ity of  Soviet  and  American  port  facili- 
lie3. 

Two  unpredictable  factors  add  to  my 
concern.  First,  the  Russians  are  facing 
serious  crop  failures  in  their  winter 
wheat  area.s,  a  fact  which  leads  some 
analysts  to  conclude  tliey  may  try  to  bui' 
up  as  much  American  wheat  as  they  can 
legally  import  from  this  country.  Sec- 
ond, our  own  winter  wheat  is  in  danger. 
No  one  knows  the  eventual  losses  in  pro- 
duction that  drought  conditions  will 
cause  in  the  southern  plains,  where  tiie 
winter  wheat  is  grown. 

The  Department  (rf  Agriculture  ap- 
pears to  share  this  concern.  They  recent- 
ly admonished  grain  exp<Hi«rs  not  to 
ship  out  more  than  1  million  metric 
t(Mis  to  the  Soviets  per  montti  during  the 
unregulated  period  from  Jime  to  Octo- 
ber. In  reality,  this  limit  is  meaningless, 
since  one  million  tons  seems  the  monthly 
maximum  of  American  wheat  that  So- 
viet ports  can  handle.  Hie  Depcu'tment's 
apparent  concern  Is  encouraging,  but 
even  shipments  up  to  this  limit  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  domestic 
wheat  prices. 

Therefore,  I  liave  introduced  legi.sla- 
tion  that  will  Impose  a  tempcHvry  mora- 
torium on  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress  that  these  sales  will  not  seri- 
ously aggravate  wheat  prices.  In  any 
event,  this  moratorium  will  expire  on  Oc- 
tober 1st,  the  date  our  export  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  goes  into  effect. 

By  early  June,  when  the  wheat  harvest 
begin."?,  ■we  can  make  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  domestic  wheat  production. 
If  the  administration  certifies  at  this 
time  that  .snles  to  the  U.S,S.R.  will  not 
cause  significant  price  increases,  ship- 
ments to  the  Sf)viet  Union  will  not  be 
in'?rii,;)tcd. 
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Mr.  etpeaker,  American  nbmt.  fanners 
undentayWttWtr  aappatl  Ipmtai  otporti  to 
the  Soviet  XhOon.  Uy  legUUittoii  k  not 
intended  to  burt  tli«<«imMn«r  k»  4BDy 
them  a  leglttHate  BMUBkak  TSbmk  la  vby 
the  moraterlom  iroflded  in  aqr  totfiia- 
tion  is  temperary.  Rot  I  feil  aiwKly 
that  wheat  stfes  shooBI  ht  Hnfced  "to  oon- 
sumer  mlces.  If  we  dlauover  Vbtt  'wbeat 
sales  win  ndt  hurt  the  consumer,  tbey 
should  proceed.  It  Is  koportanl,  however, 
that  our  food  exports  be  sovemed  by  in- 
formed and  thorouiAi  analyidi.  not  by  a 
cavalier  attitude  that  aubjeelsthe  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  the  whim  of  the  Soviet 
Politburo. 

The  proposed  legislation  follows: 

HJL  12fi86 
A  blU  to  prohUtit  vtaaat  sales  to  tho  Sovi^ 
Union  untU  October  1.  19M,  unlMB  the 
President  reporta  to  tte  CoagzeaB.  after 
May  81, 197«.  tint  sucta  mlm  vfll  aoi  cause 
aerloue  domcBttc  prtoe  iaatmam 
Be  it  enmeted  »y  the  Seaate  and  Hmue  of 
Repra9nt€rttves   of    the   DM*e«   States  e/ 
Amerlem  in  Congreaa  esaeiabMI,  TluUt  aftar 
tbe  dBte  of  eBactment  of  tUm  Act,  no  per- 
son AHng  bustneoB  In  tbe  UBtted  atates  may 
seU  or  olTer  to  sell  any  wlieat  grown  in  tke 
United  States  to  or  for  tlw  Soviet  UBkm  nn- 
tU  October  1, 1976;  except  that,  after  May  31, 
1976,   the  President  may  suspend  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  if  he  determines  (and  so 
reports  to  tha  Oongreai)  that  United  States 
domestic   supplies  of  wheat  are  such  Quit 
sales  to  or  for  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
ca^use  serious  increases  In  the  domestic  price 
of  ■wheat. 

8bc.  2.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 


GENERAL  MOTORS'  PROGRESS  RE- 
PORT ON  afEETINO  NEED  FOR 
GASOLINE  EPPTCIENCY  AND  OIL 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  E^aker.  shortly  af- 
ter the  Congress  passed  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  last  year,  I 
asked  the  chairman  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Muiphy,  to  provide 
me  with  the  sales  trends  in  1975  as  tbey 
related  to  gasoline  efficient  automobiles. 
I  also  asked  for  a  comparison  of  similar 
sales  made  during  1974. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of 
both  letters  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Janvakt  6,  1&76. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Murpht, 
Chairman,  General  Motors, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  In  connection  with  an 
evaluation  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  which  passed  Congress  last  De- 
cember and  which  sets  forth  a  schedule  for 
the  development  of  gasoUne-efflclent  auto- 
mobiles, win  you  kindly  advise  me  of  the 
trends  which  have  developed  In  yoin:  197S 
sales.  For  example,  how  many  automobiles 
were  sold  In  each  category  of  designated 
gasoline  consumption  per  mile?  How  do  1976 
sales  In  these  categories  compare  with  1974? 

I  ast  year,  I  was  among  those  in  the  Con- 
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\  wtw  advDflated  a  qieofal  e>HaMwe  tax  on 
i  gaaottaa  guBlera  It  la  aqr  kepe 
joalB  may  to  aoat  by  votun- 
actton  at  tbe  tn<w*>y  aad  tlia  niotar- 
ing  public.  What  progress  are  we  making  in 
iiMwtlng  ttia  need  for  gaaolliie  efficiency  and 
ell  Btwi  w  tatluii?  ' 

81neeveiy  youn, 

OKaauB  A.  Vamik, 
Jfember  of  Congreu. 

Oenssai.  MoToas  Coap., 
Detroit,  Mich,.  March  2.  1976. 
Hon.  Chawi.iw  A.  Vakik, 
U£.  Hovtae  of  HepreaeHtatives, 
WoMhtngton,  DJC. 

Haas  Mb.  Vamik:  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  your  recent  letter  requesting  information 
on  the  progress  we  are  making  in  meeting  the 
need  for  gasoline  efficiency  and  oU  conserva- 
tion. 

Tour  statement  that  it  Is  your  "liope  MtuA 
essential  goals  may  be  met  by  vofrnntary  ac- 
tion of  tlie  indiistary  and  t2>e  motortng  pub- 
Uc"  is  most  wetoome,  evm  though  mandatary 
standards  are  now  required  by  the  Buergf 
Policy  and  Oonaervatlon  Act. 

m  teetlmany  before  four  Congressional 
ooaunlttees  last  year,  including  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  of  wliidi  you  aia  a 
member,  Oteneral  Motors  pointed  out  tliat 
votnntary  aetlon  by  manufacUuera  to  Im- 
prove auto  fud  economy  as  weU  as  custooMr 
buying  trends,  had  already  achieved  sub- 
stantial results.  Since  the  1973  on  embargo, 
no  other  energy  constunlng  sector  has  made 
more  progress  t^iaa  the  amtomabQe  industry 
In  acSilevlng  Improved  energy  efficiency. 
Moreover,  the  automobUe  industry  ■was  wCll 
on  Its  way  to  achieving  a  dramatic  40%  in- 
crease in  average  mfles  per  gallon  between 
the  1974  and  1980  model  years.  Yet,  in  qrite 
of  the  manifest  success  of  the  voluntary  fuel 
economy  improvement  program.  Congress 
imposed  on  the  Industry  mandatocy  stand- 
ards tbat  are  so  stringent  as  to  threaten  sub- 
stantially adverse  effects — In  tlte  iSSO's — on 
automobile  production,  employment  and  the 
national  eeooomy. 

With  reelect  to  your  question  as  to  the 
trends  which  have  developed  in  our  1976 
sales,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimated  that  our  1976  sales-weighted  aver- 
age ftiel  economy  improvement  was  28% — 
from  12  mp^  in  1974  to  15.4  In  19TC.  This  Im- 
provement is  expected  to  continue  in  1976,  up 
to  16.6  mpg.  This  wiU  be  a  38%  totol  im- 
provement over  t^wo  model  years. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  improvement  is 
represented  by  the  attached  chart.  You  wlU 
notice  that  in  1974  only  60%  of  our  produc- 
tion averaged  over  12  mpg,  whereas  beginning 
in  1976  aU  of  our  cars  exceeded  that  level. 
Bach  of  the  other  higher  mpg  categories  also 
shows  a  steady  Improvement. 

The  fuel  economy  improvements  we  have 
made  during  tbe  past  two  years  evidence  otir 
couunitment  to  the  President  to  meet  or  ex- 
ceed the  Administration's  fuel  economy  Im- 
provement goals.  For  OM,  by  1980  this  means 
an  average  of  at  least  18.7  mpg,  or  a  56%  Im- 
provement In  the  sales-weighted  average  fuel 
economy  of  our  cars,  compared  to  1974. 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1975,  enacted  in  December,  imposes  gas- 
mileage  standards  on  a  production-weighted 
average  basis,  beginning  at  18  mpg  in  1978 
and  rising  to  27.5  mpg  by  1985.  Congress 
must  grant  the  necessary  relief  from  the 
stringent  emission  standards  that  are  now 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1978  if  tbe 
Act's  1978  gas-mileage  standard  is  to  be  with- 
in reach.  We  are  working  diligently  to  attain 
the  fuel  economy  requirement  for  1978,  but 
the  existing  emissions  level  for  that  year 
could  preclude  achievement  of  the  18  mpg. 

Moreover,  even  at  ciu'rent  emission  stand- 
ard levels,  for  General  Motors  to  meet  the 
gas-mUeage  requirements  for  poet- 1984,  all 
but  a  small  fraction  of  ovir  production  would 
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be  cars  no  h«avl^  than  to<iay's  Vega — ^oo 
matter  bow  many  Aarnrifaaa  laigbt  waiit  to 
buy  laiger  can.  . 

It  Jf  l|ii4  to  tmaglna  so  wiimrwi  a  disrup- 
tion, of  ftce-mailLel  ebotoe  in  tbe  United 
States,  lot  tbs  BMigj  Aet  vrtiicte  would 
cause  It  k  now  tbe  lav  91  the  mxd  ami.  at 
least  tor  Gansral  lintesa,  la  already  a  factor 
in  our  tatuia  proAiwt  plaiialBC. 

A  great  many  larpa  *^— "**" — and  more 
than  20%  of  American  **-""«*-  consist  of 
five  or  nwre  persons — BIB^>ly  wm  not  want 
small  four-passenger  cam,  no  matter  how 
many  mUes  they  can  go  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
Une. 

OM's  forward-product  plannera  have  at- 
tempted to  fonoast  tbe  thaps  of  the  auto 
maAetplace  as  the  Bueigj  Act's  impact 
begins  to  be  felt,  ^th  many  people  reluc- 
tant to  give  \ip  tbeir  (dd.  full-size  family 
car,  new  car  sales  could  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  three  minion  cars  In  1985  alone. 
With  large-car  productfcm  aiharply  curtailed 
In  order  to  obtain  a  sales  mtx  neoeseary  to 
achieve  the  gas-mllnaga  leqniroBientB,  a 
Idack  martcet  seems  -frtaf-  to  devdop  for 
tbe  fewer  laxge  oan  wItfCh  wUl  to  built. 

Hie  so-called  "eM-gndar"  taa  wbJch 
Congress  considered  and  rejected  last  year 
would  Imve  a  similar  negative  alleet  oa.  car 
sales  and  tbe  economy.  Many  people  who 
need  fnU  slae  cars  for  family  or  businem 
reasons  would  continue  to  drive  tbe  cars 
they  own  rather  than  pay  an  excessively 
high  price. 

Furthermore,  lower  Income  people  who 
nornudly  bay  seeonid-Iiaad  oars  also  would 
be  penalized  since  used  ears  prices  reflect 
increases  In  new  car  prices. 

Iliank  yon  fOr  yoor  tnterest  in  tills  im- 
portant subject  and  giving  na  tbls  opportu- 
nity to  review  what  Oeneral  Motors  bas  been 
doing  to  develop  more  fuel  efficient  auto- 
mobiles. 

Sincerely, 

T.  A.  MmvuT. 

GM  Puix  EcoNOirr,  1974.  1975,  1976 

SALCS   WXICHT^  AV^ACE 

1974.  12.0. 
1976. 16.4. 
1976.16.6. 

PEBCXWT    or    CSM    TOTAL    SALES    BT    MFC    CSODPS 

12  MPG  and  over— 1994,  60;  1976.  100: 
1976,  100. 

15  MPG  and  over— 1974.  18;  1975.  64;  1S76, 
79. 

18  MPG  and  over— 1974,  18;  1975,  22;  1976, 
32. 

20  MPG  and  over— 1974,  11;  1976,  11;  1976, 
24. 

MPG  Values  Based  on  tto  SPA  65/45 
C<Mnpoalte.  Endudes  CalUi»nla  Cam. 

1974  and  1976  Sales  are  Based  on  History. 

1976  Sales  are  Estimated. 


BIG  OIL'S  ACHILLES  HEEL 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

OF  ZnEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBSSSNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mmrch  17,  1979 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  l^peaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  'with  my  colleagues  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  by  YIc  Rasheed.  who 
is  editor  of  Oie  Noede,  the  offielal  publi- 
cation of  the  Greater  Washington/ 
MiEUTland  Service  Stati<xi  Association.  I 
believe  it  indicates  that  the  ma}or  oil 
companies,  in  their  attempts  to  further 
concentrate  the  oil  industry  and  stifle 
competition,  have  alioialed  many  ele- 
ments witiiin  the  industry.  Simply  put. 
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independent  service  statioa  owners  and 
operators,  as  well  as  wildcatters  and  In- 
dependmt  refiners,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  divestiture.  In  fact,  divestiture 
could  significantly  help  the  independent 
elements  within  the  oil  industry. 

As  the  effort  to  break  up  the  major  oil 
cojniianies  picks  up  steain  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  we  will  find  big  oil  iso- 
lated, finding  little  support  ficm  inde- 
pendent elements  within  tlie  iiiciustry. 

Service  station  operators,  after  all.  will 
lose  nothing  in  a  freer  markei.  And.  of 
course,  consiuners  will  gain. 

I  am  appending  the  editori:i!  lor  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues: 
Frankly        Speaking  .  .  .  On.        C'omp\jji>:s 

OVCRTUHN   Dtvobcement   L.\w  —  NOW    W\Nr 

Oralers  To  Help  Kilx  Divest  1 1  tre 
(By  Vic  Rdsheedi 

Recently  Exxon,  Amoco,  Shell  a  id  otue' 
iimjor  oil  companies  have  begun  actively 
lobbying  their  dealers  to  support  them 
against  the  starit  nightmare  of  divestiture 
which  haa  been  thrust  in  their  faces  with 
new  reality. 

Last  January  27,  the  oil  companies'  suit  '.o 
declare  the  Maryland  divorcement  taw  un- 
oonstitutlonal,  bore  fruit  and  <^be  eleb'-atton 
bt  probably  still  In  propre-ss 


When  you  analyze  both  of  these  events  you 
could  eaaUy  come  to  my  conclualon  that  the 
oil  companies  8how«d  very  poor  Judgment  in 
challenging  the  divorcement  bill  In  Mary- 
land. 

Our  bill  only  sought  to  bar  the  companies 
from  engaging  In  the  actual  retail  opera- 
tion of  a  service  station.  It  said  nothing 
about  divesting  station  properties  or  other 
holdings,  as  a  floclc  of  bills  pending  in  Con- 
4;ress  V. ould  require  It  cert.ainly  slopped  far 
short  of  the  Senate  .imendnieiit  vvliich  would 
have  split  the  ci)mpauie«  up  ^o  that  tiiey 
could  only  eiiKfi^e  in  one  pdai-e  of  tlie  liidus- 
iry — production  of  crude.  Iransportanon.  re- 
ilniiig  of  marketing  It.  alinost  blew  ttie  com- 
panies' corporate  minds  when  it  canie  witli- 
m  nine  votes  ol  pii.s.sagp  in  OcUiber.  A  swildi 
of  five  votes  would  have  done  it. 

Obvioii-^ly  divorcement  from  engaging  In 
the  retail  market  v.  ith  tlie  bulletin  pricing 
advftutf.ges  oil  companies  eujoy.  means  a  lot 
more  to  dealers  than  total  divestiture. 

Had  the  companies  kept  hands  off  the  re- 
tall  markei  and  protected  themselves  by  sup- 
porting our  amendment  to  also  bar  Jobbers, 
it  may  have  been  possible  to  bargain  with  us 
on  divestiture.  As  of  now,  dealers  will  show 
no  sympathy  for  "big  brother"  in  hla  des- 
perate struggle  to  cling  to  his  crumbling 
empires  and  prevent  a  break-up  of  the  oil 
companies  that  will  make  the  historic  Stand- 
ard Oil  breakup  of  1911  look  like  peanuts. 


Coiiigres;>meu  Neal  SmiUi's  HB  811  would 
have  SBA  loan  dealers  up  to  93)50,000  Aaoh 
to  buy  their  station  properties  to  help  di- 
vestiture. 

Marketing  incidentally  represents  only  IR 
percent  of  big  oil's  total  Investment. 

The  portions  of  big  oil's  fixed  asset  pie 
(using  1974  figures)  are:  production  44  per- 
cent (an  Investment  of  $71  billion)  refining 
20  percent  or  $32  biUlon,  marketing  16  per- 
cent or  $26  billion,  transportation  10  per- 
cent or  $16  bUUon.  chemicals  7  percent  or 
$11  billion  and  other  items  3  percent  for 
$5  billion. 

Eacli  segment  of  the  petroleum  industry 
IS  a  major  industry  in  its  own  right — a 
breakup  of  the  five  major  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies would  result  in  at  least  two  do'sen 
smaller  firms. 

Each  of  the  top  Democratic  presidcntii'l 
candidates  support  divestiture  and  even 
FEA's  No.  2  man,  John  Hill  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  there  will  be  a  major  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  oil  Industry  within  the 
next  five  years.  Hill's  significant  quote  is. 
forces  have  been  unleased  here  that  can't 
be  stopped."  Too  bad  .  .  .  Exxon  had  1975  rev- 
enues of  $44.5  billion.  Of  the  top-ten  profit- 
makers  in  the  U.8.  six  are  oil-companies. 
They  also  produce  21  percent  of  the  nation's 
coal,  32  percent  of  our  uranium  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  world's  petro-cbemlcals. 

Sometimes  even  a  giant  needs  a  friend. 
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The  House  met  at   11  o'clock  iioon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latfli. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches:  lie 
that  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  htm,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  m,uch  fruit. — John  15:  5. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  light  of  the 
tninds  that  know  Thee,  the  life  ot  the 
hearts  that  live  Thee,  and  the  strengtli  of 
the  souls  that  serve  Thee,  give  us  insight 
to  see  Thy  hand  leading  us  in  all  of  life's 
endeavors.  Show  us  how  m  the  que-st  of 
the  mind  for  truth  and  the  heart  for  love 
we  are  one  with  Thee  in  Thy  creative 
purposes.  Lead  us  in  tlie  paths  of  good- 
ness and  truth  that  by  the  power  of  lofty 
ideals  which  itir  our  minds  we  may  draw 
quiet  strength  from  Thy  un.secn  pre.sence 

Reveal  to  us  goals  which  are  worthy  of 
honor  and  which  keep  us  in  partnership 
with  Thee  in  our  endea\ors  to  lead  our 
Nation  in  the  ways  of  justice,  peac".  niui 
good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  Ls  the  Way. 
the  Tnith,  and  the  Life,  we  pray  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  iias  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal  .stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultur«! 
Adju.stmeiit  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pea- 
nuts. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  6968 
(a I  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  section  9355'ai  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  appointed  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Gary  Hart.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  tlie 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  section  4355' a »  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  appointed  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Bellmon.  and  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  tf.S. 
Military  Academy. 

The  message  also  amiouuced  th.it  Mr. 
Tower  be  a  conferee,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  bill  (S.  2498 >  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  transfer  certain  disaster  relief 
functions  of  the  Small  BiLsiness  Admhi- 
istration  to  other  Federal  agencies,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Small  Business  in  America,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  vice  Mr.  Packwood. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .S<i'ithef»~fci  si 
Uvitverslty  of  the  District  of  C 'lumblR;  and 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  -ABRAMOVICH 
FAMILY 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  ard  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  SpCctkti  ail  of  the 
nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, including  the  Soviet  Union, 
pledged  to  do  eveiything  passible  to  re- 
unite families  separnted  by  jwlitical 
boi'ndnries. 


Today,  I  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  conducting  a  vigil  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  famiUes  which  remain 
separated. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  Members'  attention  the  situation  of 
the  Abramovich  family. 

Mark  Abramovich  was  a  mechanical 
engineer.  He  is  now  unemployed.  He  and 
his  wife  have  a  1-year-old  daugliter. 
His  pai-ents  are  living  in  Israel.  He  ap- 
plied for  exit  visas  but  was  refused  in 
1973.  and  repeatedly  since  then,  on  the 
gromids  of  previous  army  sen'ice  even 
tliough  he  was  demobilized  in  1971. 

Cui'rently  the  leadhig  activist  in 
Kishinev,  he  has  constantly  been  in  dag- 
ger in  Ids  efforts  to  help  Kishinev  Je\ss 
obtain  exit  visjis  to  Israel.  He  is  tlie  suu- 
port  and  hope  of  the  50,000  Jews  in 
Ki.shinev.  Mark  has  been  arrested  sev- 
eral times  and  the  family  is  constantiv 
harassed.  At  all  times,  there  are  Sovit-t 
Secret  Police  outside  his  apartment. 

Mark  Abramovich  is  guilty  of  no  ciiini> 
other  than  trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
to  be  reunited  witli  his  parents. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
seek  .justice  under  international  law.  We 
ask  that  the  Soviet  Govenunent  apply  its 
own  freedom  of  emigration  law  evenly, 
and  we  beseech  them  to  put  an  end  U) 
tlie  human  suffering,  the  indignities,  and 
tlie  outright  repression.  In  tiie  name  of 
humanity,  we  can  ask  for  nothing  less. 


IKE  NEED  FOR  REINVESTIGATION 
OF  THE  KENNEDY  ASSASSINA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia  asked  and 
wius  {iiven  permission  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. " 

M-'.     DOWNING     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
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Speaker,  as  the  Meudaers  probably  know, 
the  Committee  on  Rales  in  «a  in- 
formal meetUis  IdSt  wedc  decided  not 
to  aUow  the  resolution  mtxbduced  by 
the  gentlemtui  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) and  myself,  along  with  125  other 
cosponsors  in  the  House,  concerning  the 
reinvestigation  of  the  Kemiedy  assassina- 
tion to  come  up  for  consideration.  That 
is  all  we  were  asking;  we  were  not  asking 
for  a  ruling  at  that  time. 

i  think  this  Is  wrong.  I  think  the 
American  piibllc  wants  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  Kennedy,  assassination, 
and  I  believe  they  deserve  the  trutli.  It 
may  be  that  an  investigation  would  con- 
firm the  Warren  report,  and  I  'would 
hope  that  it  would. 

However,  based  on  the  evidence  previ- 
ously withheld  and  now  avaOable,  I  think 
tlie  Warren  report  is  wrong. 

As  a  conseauence,  Mr.  ^^eaker.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
and  I  have  scheduled  2  Lours  of  special 
orders  at  the  close  of  business  today 
to  further  discuss  the  need  for  retnyesti- 
gation  of  the  Kemiedy  assassination.  I 
would  hope  that  as  many  of  our  col- 
leagues as  can  will  stay  and  listen  to 
our  efforts. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pi-esent. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by.dectrooic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  U4| 

Andrews.  N.C.  HanMn  Rlegle 

Barrett  Hawkins  Rogers 

Bell  Hsycs,  In<J.  Rostenkowskl 

Bevill  Hays.  Ohio  St  Oermaln 

Breckinridge  Hubert  Sarbanee 

Brooks  Wn.shaw  Satterfield 

Brown,  Ohio  Hyde  Stauster 

Burton,  John  Jarman  Slkes 

C^waon,  Del  Jeffords  ^leUman 

Clay  Jones,  Ala.  Stanton, 

Ck)Uins,  ni.  Karth  James  V. 

Oonlan  LaFsIce  Stark 

Oont«  Lundine  Stephens 

Oatxyers  McCloskey  SulUvan 

D'Amours  McKinney  Teague 

Diggs  Macdonald  Udall 

Dlngell  Martin  Oilman 

Dtmcan.  Ore?.  Metcalfe  Vanik 

Kckhardt  Moffett  White 

Esch  Murphy,  N.Y,  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Fary  ©"Hara  Wilson,  Tex 

Glaimo  Bees 

Guyer  Richmond 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consoit,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  19,  1976.  TO  FHiE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  12388,  AMENDING  ERDA 
,  .   AUTHORIZATION  A(?T 

Mr.  PRicnS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  Committee 


on  AUmiic  Energy  may  have  until  mid- 
nUfbt  Ftiday,  Mandi  19.  197«.  to  file  a 
report  on  H,B.  13388,  a  bill  to  amend 
PUbUc  Law  94r-l«T.  liie  ERDA  An- 
ttaorteatfon  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  translUoh  period  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  additional  funds  in 
the  national  security  area. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  PACILrnES  AND  SERV- 
ICES  FOR  VISITORS  DURING  BI- 
CJENTENNIAL 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Smate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  103)  authoriz- 
ing the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  provide  facilities  and  services 
for  visitors  to  tlie  Capitol  buUdmgs  and 
grounds. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concui*- 
rent  resolution  as  follows : 
S.  CoK.  Bes.  103 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  section  3  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  before  "The"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followlDg  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Joint  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  facilities  and  services, 
including  faclUtles  for  food  and  first  aid, 
restrooms,  and  information,  for  visitors  to 
the  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  anr'  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  enter  into  contracts  and  leases  with 
public  or  private  corporations  or  organiza- 
tions or  with  individuals  to  provide,  or  assist 
in  providing,  facilities  and  services  described 
In  section  3(b),  and  purchase  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  operation  of  such  faclU- 
tles and  services.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "All 
sums  received  from  the  provision  of  faculties 
and  services  described  in  section  3(b), 
whether  pursuant  to  contract  or  otherwise, 
shaU  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  if 
I  may.  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  if  she  would  explain  to  us  what 
is  contemplated  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  103. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  S«i- 
ate  Concurrent  Resolution  103  Is  an  ^- 
fort  to  give  contractual  author!^  to  Hie 
-  House-Senate  joint  committee  on  Bicen- 
tennial arrangements  for  the  Congress. 


I  would  like  to  say  that  at  the  out^tai^ 
today  on  this.  Bionitenhfed  project^  iko- 
body  Is  going  anjwiiere.  n  is  a  pn^ebt 
for  our  own  people  and  tbe  Gorenbmeht 
is  going  to  make  some  money  out  of  it. 
This  resolution  worild  amoid  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  44,  which  estab- 
lished the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  Commemoration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial, to  provide  the  committee  with 
specific  authority  to  make  arrangements 
for  visitors  to  the  Capital  this  srear.  It 
grants  the  committee  the  power  to  ent^r 
into  contracts  for  food,  restrooms,  first 
aid,  and  informational  facilities  for  vis- 
itors, and  to  accept  for  transmittal  to  the 
Treasury  whatever  prtMBts  mis^t  be  de- 
rived from  such  arrangements. 

Hearings  by  the  committee  prior  to 
this  decision  had  establi^ed  that  exist- 
ing f  aciUties  were  completely  Iziadequate 
to  cope  with  the  antlcl^ted  mcrease  of 
20  percent  m  'visitors  to  the  Capital  this 
year.  After  consulting  with  Uie  leadership 
of  both  Houses,  the  committee  on  Bicen- 
tennisd  arrangements  proceeded  to  de- 
velop plans  for  providing  these  nece^ary 
services. 

The  committee  proposes  to  operate 
from  a  series  of  tastefully  designed  white 
and  blue  tents  on  the  previously  ap- 
proved location.  Picnic  tables  will  be 
located  on  the  site,  and  on  the  patio  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens.  A  tent  will  house 
an  information  center  linked  by  tele- 
phone to  the  other  (Sovemmoit  informa- 
tion centers  m  the  city.  The  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  will  also  sell  its  publica- 
ticHis  from  a  portion  of  the  tenL  The  plan 
also  calls  for  portable  restrooms,  a  first 
aid  facing,  and  bleaciiers  for  IfiOO  per- 
sons to  permit  a  holding  operation  as 
they  wait  for  buses  or  tours  of  the  Capi- 
tal. Entertainment  win  be  provided  pe- 
riodically by  visiting  groups  and  per- 
formers from  the  Festival  of  American 
Folklife. 

The  cost  to  the  Congress,  which  *ill 
be  taken  from  the  Senate  contingency 
fund,  for  the  facilil^  'will  be  between 
$200,000  and  $250,000,  which  includes 
both  the  cost  of  facilities  and  the  person- 
nel to  operate  them.  The  food  conces- 
sionaire, the  Marriott  Corp.,  will  in- 
vest nearly  $1.2  milliou  in  the  project. 
Once  Marriott  recovers  its  costs,  profits 
will  be  shared  with  the  conunlttee  o'^  ^ 
50-50  basis.  The  committee  initially  had 
hopes  of  realizing  substantial  sums  from 
this  arrangement,  but  the  delays  that 
accompanied  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  the  committee  had  authority 
to  implement  its  plans  or  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  would  be  needed  liave 
an  but  eliminated  that  possibility.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a  real  possibility  of  the 
committee  receiving  in  excess  of  $50,000 
as  its  share  of  the  profits,  altiiough  the 
final  figure,  of  course,  will  be  determined 
by  the  volume  of  food  sales.  This  entire 
project  is  a  unique  operation  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  mu^-needed  services  to 
visitors  while  actually  receiving  a  return 
on  the  monej^  spent.  If  the  resolution 
can  be  promptly  passed,  there  is  every 
possibility  that  the  visttors  area  will  be 
operational  by  early  ApriL  The  alterna- 
Uve  to  the  project  is  simply  that  there 
wiU  be  no  services  for  visitors  to  the 
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Capltel.  The  Union  Station  Visitors'  Cen- 
ter Is  not  expected  to  be  able  to  provide 
5tervices  until  much  later  this  year,  and 
there  are  no  other  facilities  on  the  Cap- 
itol end  of  the  Mall.  Constituents  will 
find  a  place  to  eat  where  they  win  have 
adequate  restro<«n  facilities.  They  will 
v.ait  in  comfortable  seats,  entertained 
Tree  of  cost,  while  waiting  in  long  lines 
for  the  Capitol  tours,  and  information 
i'bout  the  Capitol  area  and  Bicentennial 
events  generally  will  be  di.-^pen.^ed  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  tliiit  we 
tt ould  receive  tlie  unauimoius  appru. al  of 
(he  House  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  BUTLER.  I  am  happj  to  yc\<\  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding,  and  I 
appreciate  the  very  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 

What  Mrs.  Boccs  is  saying,  then,  is  that 
this  resoluticm  as  newly  constituted  would 
in  no  way  cost  either  the  Congres.^  or 
the  Federal  Treasury-  one  dollar  The 
money  to  start  this  operation  will  it!!  oc 
put  up  by  the  private  sector? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  It  will  not  cosi  tiie  Con- 
tiress  any  money  except  m  the  openir.t;  ot 
the  center  for  the  personnel  service.-;, 
and  we  would  expect  that  would  be  re- 
turned to  us  in  profiL«.  in  payments,  and 
we  would  still  make  i<  profit  :it  Uie  ."Ud 
of  $50,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlewoman's  explanation,  I  think  tliat 
it  is  a  good  legislative  concept  to  ha\  e  the 
casts  assumed  by  those  who  might  bene- 
fit from  the  sm-plus  and  are  willing  to 
provide  the  initial  seed  money.  It  is  very 
proper  that  this  resolution  states  that 
any  surplus  v;ould  be  shared  by  both  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  and  tliose  who 
hc.ve  been  willinu  to  put  u;>  the  .^ccd 
money 

I  do  have  this  ore  addition:  1  iiue.stion: 
I  remember  so  clearly  when  we  were  told 
that  the  remodeled  Washint,'ton.  DC. 
railroad  station  was  gohig  to  provide  the 
kind  of  space  that  Is  contemplated  in 
this  resolution.  Whatever  happened  to 
that  great  promise  that  the  Washington. 
D.C,  railroad  station  w£is  tcoing  Co  be 
leacly  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that,  of  course,  is  an- 
other problem.  It  will  be  finished.  I  undcr- 
otand.  later  in  the  year.  I  think  our  proj- 
ect would  be  a  neces.sary  adjur.ct  to  that 
facility  anyway.  It  was  a  site  that  had 
been  predicted  as  a  congressional  holding 
action  and  information  center  before  our 
committee  was  ever  constituted.  Tliere 
was  a  nonprofit  organization  that  had 
expected  to  take  over  the  initi.l  expenses. 
However,  that  nonprofit  organization 
-iuffered  some  severe  financial  lo.s.^s, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  have  heaid 
.'.bout  those  financial  losses. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
try  to  create  the  same  type  of  service 
and  facilities  for  our  constituents  which 
will  not  only  accommodate  them,  but  will 
allow  us  to  be  able  to  go  about  oiu-  busl- 
nes.s    without    interruption    from    huge 


crowds,  improperly  liandled.  So  tiiat 
what  we  are  really  doing  here  is  sayii>g 
that  our  committee  has  the  contractual 
authority  to  be  able  to  let  a  contract, 
sign  a  contract  in  which  the  Marriott 
Corp..  a  private  sector  conwration,  will 
be  able  to  put  up  the  moneys  we  had 
hoped  the  private  nonprofit  corporation 
was  going  to  put  up.  We  would  be  able 
also,  within  tlie  resolution,  to  have  the 
ability  to  have  some  moneys  returned. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
very  e.xplicit  explanation  by  my  colleague 
irom  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  thank  both  m> 
colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs ' 
and  my  colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler  I  in  bringing  us  a  resolution 
that  does  not  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  dime.  It  Ls  nice  to  have  that  type 
ol  resolution,  especially  for  our  Bicen- 
tennial, 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Si)ei>.ker.  will  the 
genflenian  yield^ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  Ls  also  a  member  ol 
tiie  -Arrangements  Committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  Withhi 
approximately  .30  daj-s  or  less,  v.e  will  be 
receiving  probably  the  largest  number 
01  visitors  which  this  city  has  ever  ex- 
i-erienccd  in  its  history -ter.s  of  thou- 
sands, of  millions  of  them.  We  must  do 
something  to  tfike  caie  of  them  within 
the  area  oi  the  Capitol.  That  i^  why  wc 
are  askin-s  for  tliLs  resolution. 

II  has  been  endorsed,  and  has  lecei^ed 
tlie  unanimous  support  of  ever%  member 
of  the  Congressional  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  House  should  .upport  tliis 
resolution  wholeheartedh. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  ol  Maryland.  Mr 
Speakt !-,  v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

-Mr.  BUTLER.  I  •  ield  to  tlio  nentleniun 
i'.-orn  M.arvland. 

Mr,  MITCHELL  of  Maiyland.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  wvnt  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
just  one  Ol  two  questions 

I  know  of  tlie  gentleuoia  ii;'s  tremen- 
dous interest  hi  developuig  minority  en- 
terprLses,  and  I  am  v\ondering  to  what 
extent  the  committee  has  tried  to  include 
minority  companies  in  the  program. 

I  hear,  for  example,  that  we  arc  going 
to  enter  into  a  contrac'  with  Marriott.  Is 
there  a  possibility  ol  doing  .some  joint 
venturing  with  Marriott  and  .^onie  minor- 
ity food  suppliers? 

I  raise  the  question  only  becaiisf  it  i.s 
the  position  of  the  President  and.  hope- 
fully, Uiis  Congress  to  u.-c  minority  en- 
terpri.se;  and  I  think  this  is  a  golden  op- 
portimity  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  I  may  answer  the 
question,  the  contract  which  is  contem- 
plated, and  which  is  in  draft  fonn  now, 
has  the  appropriate  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  minority  companies  in  con- 
nection with  contracts. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar:.l.ind.  Tluit  is 
not  quite  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  'Mrs.  Bogos'. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terests of  having  someone  in  the  private 
sector  help  us  in  this  regard,  because  we 
were  not  able  to  do  it  on  our  own,  we 
went  to  the  appropriate  areas  or  corpor- 
ations that  could  really  service  the  :mm- 


btrs  o<  people  in  the  fast  food  delivery 
.service  who  were  able  to  put  up  suffici- 
ent fmids  Immediately,  without  any  type 
of  loan  difficulties,  because  of  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  timing.  The  other  groups  of 
companies  who  will  be  working  on  set- 
ting up  this  facility  I  assume  would  in- 
deed have  some  Joint  venture  type  of 
program. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman,  and  I  would  hope  that, 
before  the  contract  is  finalized  with  Mai  - 
riott.  the  gentlewoman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  use  their 
powers  of  iJersuasion  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  joint  ventm-e  between  Mar- 
riott and  some  of  the  minority  companies 
w  hich  are  cauable  of  supplying  foodstuffs 
for  thLs  opui,.;tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Batjman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  assmances 
from  the  distinguished  gentlewcwnan 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs)  that  thi.s 
contractual  authority  while  general  in 
nature  is  confined  only  to  tlie  purposes 
oi  paragraph  B.  This  authority  cannot 
be  used  for  the  hiiing  of  consultants  or 
any  sort  of  other  staff  except  people  to 
carry  out  the  project  the  gentlewoman 
has  described? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  CJONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  tcH)  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  in 
hi,s  expressed  desires.  I  hope  we  take 
care  of  tiie  soul  food  necessities.  But 
what  about  spicing  it  with  Mexican  food? 
We  iiave  good  cuisine  in  Texas.  We  have 
real  merchandizei-s.  They  are  going  na- 
ti('u  ;1  now.  We  have  tortillas  in  cans  and 
enchiladas  in  cans.  I  really  think  we  have 
to  host  the  Bicentennial  occasion  for 
everv  i>alatP  including  .soul  food  of  the 
Southwes'. 

Mr,  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Spcpker.  will  the  gentleman  yield 
furtlier? 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  ■  Mr,  Mitchell  i  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thai.k 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  want  to  let  the 
record  show  that  minority  enterprises 
possess  a  catholicity  of  interests  broad 
enough  to  embrace  all  cuisines  and  siuli- 
cient  enough  to  more  than  satisfy  any 
gourmets. 

Mr.  DANILLSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.'U 
from  California  (Mr.  Danxelson)  . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
wc  are  talking  about  minorities,  I  think 
the  Swedes  ought  to  get  into  this.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  ost  kaka  and 
som'^  sill.  Can  we  take  care  of  that? 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  We  can  take  care  of  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  (>bJeetion,  abd  I  hope  we  can 
QUiddy  agree  to  thla  resohitkm. 

The  EtPEAKER.  lis  there'  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  trion. 
Louisiana? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th« 
table. 

REVISING  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE 
AUTHORIZED  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION  WHEN  IN  TRAVEL 
STATUS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  8507)  to 
revise  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized 
for  members  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  when  in  a  travel 
status,  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  msert:  That  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  creation  of  an  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  erect  stiltable 
memorials  commemorating  the  services  of 
the  American  soldier  in  Europe,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  4,  1923  (42 
Stat.  1509;  36  U.S.C.  121),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  as  such  without  compensation,  ex- 
cept that  (I)  their  actual  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
(2)  when  in  a  travel  statiis  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  a  per  diem  at 
the  same  rate  prescribed  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  under  section  405 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  and  (3)  when  In  a  travel  status 
within  the  continental  United  States,  a  per 
diem  at  the  game  rate  authorized  to  be 
paid  under  sections  6702  and  6703  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
may  be  paid  to  such  members  from  any 
funds  apprc^riated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  or  acquired  by  otjier  means  hereinafter 
authorized." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  do 
not  plan  to  object — I  wish  to  yield  to 
our  distinguisjied  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  an  explanation  of  this  tech- 
nical amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  4,  1975,  the 
House  passed  by  voice  vote  H.R.  8507. 
The  bill  would  authorize  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, when  in  travel  status  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  variable  per 
diem  rates  identical  to  those  authorized 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
in  special  status. 

The  members  sei-ve  without  any  pay 
or  allowances  and  are  relmbureed  only 


for  their  expenses.  The  current  per  diem 
rate  of  $40  per  day  wiu  established  in 
1970.  TiiiB  bffl  wffl  entme  members  of 
the  commission  to  per  diem  at  the  rate 
establ&hed  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed 'services.  The  per  diem  schedule 
varies  from  a  low  of  $43  to  a  high  of 
$83,  with  the  average  in  coimtries  in 
which  our  cemeteries  are  located  being 
$55.30.  The  travel  rate  schedule  for  the 
uniformed  services  is  reviewed  periodi- 
cally by  the  Department  of  Defense  per 
diem  and  travel  allowance  committee 
and  is  adjusted  to  reflect  current  costs. 
Therefore,  the  necessity  of  this  body  and 
om-  committee  to  continually  review  and 
adjust  this  rate  would  be  obviated  with 
this  legislation. 

The  technical  amendment  added  by 
the  Senate  is  consistent  with  the  changes 
made  by  the  Travel  Expense  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1975,  Public  Law  94-22. 
which  simplified  the  provisions  of  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Cur- 
rently the  law  pertaining  to  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission  pro- 
vides that  members  of  the  Commission 
receive  per  diem  allowances  for  travel 
within  the  continental  United  States  in 
accordance  with  section  5703(c)(1). 
However,  section  5703(c)  '!>  was  repealed 
by  the  Travel  Expense  Amendment  Act 
of  1975.  In  that  act.  Congress  reorga- 
nized subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  deleted  sepa- 
rate provisions  for  per  diem  allowances 
for  employees  serving  as  experts,  consult- 
ants, or  those  either  serving  without  pay 
or  at  $1  a  year.  Consequently,  H.R.  8507 
contains  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
Act  which  reflects  the  changes  made  by 
the  Travel  Expense  Amendment  Act  of 
1975.  Thus,  when  members  are  in  a  travel 
status  within  the  continental  United 
States,  they  are  authorized  a  per  diem 
at  the  same  rate  as  authorized  to  be  paid 
mider  sections  5702  and  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  annual  cost 
of  tills  bill  is  less  than  $1,900. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  in  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man's unanimous  consent  request  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
8507. 

This  measure  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  November  4,  1975.  It  au- 
thorized a  per  diem  schedule  for  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  that  is  identical  to  the  per 
diem  payable  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  traveling  abroad.  At  the 
present  time,  members  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  receive 
$40  per  day.  Under  the  schedule  author- 
ized by  this  legislation,  the  per  diem  will 
vary  from  a  low  of  $43  to  a  high  of  $83. 
with  the  average  in  coimtries  in  which 
we  have  cemeteries  being  $55.30. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  purely  tech- 
nical and  reflects  changes  in  existing  law 
made  by  the  Travel  Expense  Amendment 
Act  of  1975.  In  that  act,  separate  provi- 
sions for  per  diem  allowances  for  em- 
ployees serving  as  experts  and  consult- 
ants was  deleted  from  the  then  existing 
law. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
amendm^t  be  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Speakier,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vati<Mi  of  objection. 

The  SPEAE3BR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSZEOKATION 
OP  H.R.  8532,  ANTrmUST  PARENS 
PATRIAE  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  gft>eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolutltm  1033  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bxs.  1033 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of -this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the.  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8532)  to  iamend  the  Clayton  Act  to  permit 
State  attoi-neys  general  to  bring  certain  anti- 
trust actions,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  ehall  continue  not  to  «iceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  oontroUed 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the 
five-niinute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  cozi- 
slder  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
ou  the  Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  bill  a? 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  at  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  coii- 
cluslqii  of  such  consideration,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  aS  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Ocxnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendmenr 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  curdered  ox^ 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  final  pass- 
age without  intervening  motion  except  oiie 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <  Mr.  Bolltng)  is  recognized  for 
1  horn*. 

Ml-.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
muiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta>.  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  has  been  contro- 
versial. On  November  5,  1975,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  held  a  hearing,  and  p 
motion  was  adopted  to  postpone  action 
indefinitely. 

Recently  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
considered the  matter  and,  by  a  very 
substantial  vote  of  11  to  5,  reported  this 
rule. 

Tius  rule  makes  in  order  a  very  con- 
troversial matter.  This  is  entirely  an 
open  itde;  it  is  in  fact  wide  open.  There 
are  no  tricks  in  it;  there  are  no  compli- 
cations in  it,  except  tiiat  the  rule  does 
make  in  order  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  be 
considered  as  an  original  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  veiT 
few  bills.  In  my  experlmce,  have  ever 
been  lobbied  as  strenuously  as  this  one 
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has  been.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  House  not  to  consider 
it  both  on  the  merits  and  under  the  con- 
ditions that  exist. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  da  not  believe  that  even 
tlie  energy  matter  was  more  intensively 
lobbied  than  this  one,  on  both  sides,  I 
wUl  say.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that 
being  the  circumstance,  tiie  House 
should,  with  near  unanimity,  adopt  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  !v.y- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc  > . 
There  is  no  c<mtroversy  over  this  rule. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very 
controversial  piece  of  legislation.  I  think 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  the  5th  of  November 
1975.  when  it  indefinitely  postponed  this 
piece  of  legislation,  was  the  proper  one. 

As  far  as  lobbying  activities  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  not  been  lobbied  by  any- 
one on  this  piece  of  legislation,  but  I 
happen  to  know  what  it  contains.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  Members  of 
this  House,  before  they  vote  on  it,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Its  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  noncontio- 
vei-sial;  but  the  provisions  of  HJl.  8532 
certainly  are  controversial.  The  bill 
made  in  order  by  this  nile  will  per- 
mit State  attorneys  general  to  bring 
suits  for  treble — and  I  stress  that  word 
"treble" — damages  against  alleged — and 
I  stress  that  word  'alleged" — antitrast 
law  violators. 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  we  are  talking  about  pos- 
sible violations  of  Federal  statutes.  It 
will  be  something  new  for  States  attor- 
neys general,  to  be  enforcing  Federal 
laws  rather  than  State  laws.  Certainly 
this  new  procedure  could  be  subject  to 
great  abuse.  For  example,  a  politically 
ambitious  State  attorney  general  could 
attempt  to  portray  himself  as  the  con- 
siuners'  friend  by  bringing  a  treble-dam- 
age salt  against  any  and  all  businesses 
he  believes — and  I  stress  tliat  "he  be- 
lieves"— may  be  violating  our  antitrust 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  antitrust  suits  are  often 
long  and  drawn  out.  Whether  innocent 
or  guUty,  the  business  is  forced  to  bear 
the  heavy  legal  costs  of  defending  the 
suit.  In  the  case  of  a  small  business,  the 
Arm  could  be  put  out  of  business  by  the 
cost  of  defending  such  a  suit,  even  if  it 
had  done  nothing  wrong.  In  the  case  of 
a  larger  business,  which  survives  such  a 
suit,  it  will  simply  pass  the  additional 
cost  along  to  the  consumer.  Thus  this 
law  could  end  up  harming  the  very  con- 
sumers that  it  is  supposed  to  help. 

Another  serious  problem  with  this  bill 
is  that  the  reason  for  awarding  damages 
seems  to  have  gotten  lost  in  the  drafting 
process.  The  bill  provides  that  instead  of 
actual  documented  losses  suffered  by 
identical  claimants,  damages  will  be  as- 
certained by  statistical  sampling  and 
other  reckoning.  These  guesstimates  will 
then  be  tripled  to  arrive  at  the  poten- 
tially staggering  total  penalty.  If  an 
antitrust  vioiatioa  Is  found,  damages 
under  this  bill  will  be  awarded  by  ttae 


court  like  a  pot  of  gold  for  some  innova- 
tive public  purpose. 

Together  these  provisions  erase  the 
link  between  damages  and  incenUves  for 
antitrust  action — the  Indivklual  consum- 
ers have  little  chance  of  benefiting  from 
the  damages  awarded.  The  amount  Is  a 
rigid  one  v.hich  cannot  be  adjusted  by 
the  court  to  bear  any  relation  to  the 
actual  damages,  the  seriousness  of  the 
antitrust  violation,  or  tlie  continued  abil- 
ity of  tiie  defendant  to  continue  doing 
busiueii.  pro\idiiig  services  or  products, 
and  offering  employment.  In  short,  the 
penalty  procedure  offers  neither  recom- 
pense, incentive,  or  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  antibusiness 
and  antironsumer.  It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  quite  intrigued  by 
tlie  statement  that  appears  on  page  24  of 
tire  report,  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  I  will  read  it. 

By  calUng  on  the  States  attorney.s  general 
to  champion  these  antitrust  actions,  tli©  bUl 
seeks  to  provide  a  poUtlcal  Incentive  lor 
antitrust  enforcement  in  cases  where  even 
treble  damage  awards  provide  no  economic 
incentive. 

We  believe  that  politics  and  antitrust  will 
not  make  a  happy  marriage.  The  temptations 
for  the  politically  ambitious  to  ride  Into  the 
public  eye  as  its  ciiamplon  against  "fat  cat" 
antitrust  violators  by  filing  lawsuits  to  the 
sound  of  political  trumpets  may  be  too  great. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  there 
has  been  some  question  raised  as  to  the 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  legislation. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  March  17,  1976.  from  the  Presi- 
dent, addressed  to  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr.  John 
Rhodes,  and  I  will  read  the  letter.  Mr. 
Si-eaker.  tor  the  Record: 

Thi  White  House. 
Washington.  March  17,  1976. 
Hun.  John'  J   Rhodes, 

Miiiuniy  Leader.  Hou.st'  o/  Representatives. 
Washinqtoyi,  D.C 

De.^r  John:  A.s  I  outlined  to  you  on  Tues- 
dav.  March  16.  I  support  vigorous  antitrust 
enforcement,  but  I  have  seriouB  reservations 
conceruing  the  paretu  patriae  concept  set 
forth  In  the  present  version  of  H.R.  8532. 

I  question  whether  federal  legislation  1^ 
desirable  which  authorizes  a  state  attorney 
general  to  sue  on  behalf  of  the  state's  citi- 
zens to  recover  treble  damages  that  result 
from  violations  of  the  federal  antltrtist  laws. 
The  states  have  the  ability  to  amend  their 
own  antitrust  laws  to  authorize  parens  pa- 
triae suits  in  their  own  courts.  If  a  state 
legislature,  acting  for  Its  own  citizens.  Is  not 
convinced  the  parens  patriae  concept  Is 
sound  policy,  the  AdmlnistraUon  questions 
whetlipr  the  Congress  should  bypass  the  state 
legislatures  and  provide  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral with  access  to  the  federal  courts  to  en- 
force U 

In  addition  to  ray  reservations  about  the 
principle  of  parens  patriae,  I  am  concerned 
about  some  specific  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion developed  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  present  bill  is  too  brood  In  Its  reach 
and  should  be  narrowed  to  price  fixing  viola- 
tions. Tills  would  concentrate  the  enforce- 
ment on  the  most  Important  antitrust 
violation? 

In  addition,  the  Administration  Is  opposed 
to  mandatory  treble  damo^  awards  in  parwit 
patriae  suits,  preferring  instead  a  provision 


which  would  limit  awards  only  to  the  dam- 
ages that  actuaUy  result  from  the  violation. 
The  view  that  federal  penalties  were  Inade- 
quate, which  has  been  used  to  justify  man- 
datory treble  damages  In  the  past,  is  no 
longer  Justifiable  given  the  substantial  in- 
creases Ui  these  penalties  in  recent  years. 

The  Administration  opposes  extension  of 
the  statistical  aggregation  of  damages,  be- 
yond parens  patriae  legislation,  to  private 
class  action  suits  because  this  is  outside  uf 
the  appropriate  reach  of  this  legislation. 

Finally,  the  Administration  prefers  dls<-e- 
tlonar\  rather  than  muDdatory  award  of  at- 
torneys' fees,  leaving  such  awards  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  courts. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  Administra- 
tion has  sought  to  Improve  federal  enforce- 
ment efforts  m  the  antitrust  area  and  the 
resources  devoted  to  antitrust  enforcement 
have  Increased  substantially.  In  December 
1974.  I  signed  the  Antitrust  Penalties  and 
Procedures  Act  which  Increased  maximitm 
penalties  from  $50,000  to  $1  miiUon  for  cor- 
porations and  9100,000  for  Individuals.  As  I 
indicated  above,  I  support  vigorous  antitrust 
enforcement,  but  I  do  not  believe  H.R.  8532 
Is  a  responsible  way  to  enforce  federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

Sincerely, 

Gebalo  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  i\\v 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  eentlemm 
fum  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tae 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that 
if  there  is  any  confusion  about  this  bill, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
that  much  of  that  confusion  has  been 
injected  by  the  administration  itself. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  defect.-? 
in  the  bill  and  there  will  be  certain 
amendments  offered  which  are  designed 
to  correct  the  objections  of  the  admui- 
istration. 

I  would  also  like  the  record  to  reflect 
a  letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Peter  RoDiifo. 
dated  September  25,  1975,  signed  by  Mr. 
Kauper,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  wherein 
it  states: 

The  Administration  has  taken  a  position 
in  support  of  the  basic  concept  oi  permitting 
a  State  to  sue  on  bAoU  of  Its  cltlsens  for 
damages  sustained  t>ecause  of  vlolatloiis  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  H.R.  8532  would  establish 
a  woi-kable  mechanism  for  assuring  Uiat 
those  antitrust  violations  which  have  the 
broadest  scope  and  perhaps  the  most  direct 
impact  on  consiuners  do  not  escape  civil 
liability. 

Similarly  I  ha\  e  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  dated  February  19. 
1976.  signed  by  Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  that  re- 
affirms the  administration's  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  parens  patriae  in  suits 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  fje- 
half  of  citizens  of  the  States. 

So  if  there  is  confusion  and  if  there 
is  doubt  it  seen:is  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
that  confusion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Afaioe  by 
stating  that  the  question  would  ai^pear 
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to  me  to  be  whether  or  not  this  gentle- 
man, whom  X  never  heard  of,  was  speak- 
ing for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  back  In  September  1975  or  was 
.speaking  for  himself,  because  I  Just  read 
a  letter  dated  Majx;h  17,  1976  from  the 
President  to  the  minority  leader,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  person,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  speaking  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
.seem  to  me  that  this  then  puts  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclaiy,  or  in  fact  any 
other  committee,  in  the  position  of  per- 
haps insisting  that  we  can  cmly  accept 
testimony  from  the  Justice  Department 
if  we  have  either  the  Attorney  General 
or  a  person  directly  under  him  coming 
forth  to  articulate  the  administration's 
position. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  that  this  is  one 
of  the  things  wrong  with  our  bureaucra- 
tic form  of  government.  We  have  too 
many  imderlings  attempting  to  set  ad- 
ministration policy.  They  do  not  speak 
with  the  authority.  Tliey  are  not  elected 
by  the  people.  I  repeat  this  is  one  of  the 
things  wrong  with  our  Government. 

I  might  point  out,  to  illustrate,  that 
last  Saturday  morning  we  had  a  meeting 
in  my  district  with  elected  ofBcials  all  in 
favor  of  a  certain  needed  project.  They 
were  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people.  Yet,  there  was  some  biu%aucrat 
present,  elected  by  nobody  who  gave 
every  indication  that  he  intended  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people  and  see  to  it 
that  the  project  did  not  go  through.  I 
think  this  is  wrong.  I  also  think  it  is 
wrong  for  some  imknown  person  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  attempt  to 
speak  for  the  admitdstration. 

I  Just  read  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  dated  March  17. 
1976,  wherein  the  President  has  spoken 
on  this  issue  and  set  forth  the  positicm  of 
the  administration  on  it  as  of  today. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  This  was  not  Just  some 
small  bureaucrat  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Attorney  General,  this  was  ttie  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  who  heads  the 
Antitrust  Division.  If  we  are  not  to  be 
in  a  position  to  accept  his  testimony  then 
I  tliink  the  chah-man  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y  should  be  put  on  notice 
that  at  least  this  Member  will  not  accept 
testimony  from  anyone  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment other  than  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  future  hearings. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
gentleman's  comments.  I  would  not 
accept  this  statement  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fiu-ther  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND  AP- 
PdNTilENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befoi-e  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mission: 

VTASHiNGTON,  D.C,  March  1, 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Ai:,bkkt, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Wtahington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Speakeh  :  This  is  to  inform  you  of 
my  resignation  from  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  effective 
March  1, 1976. 

My  Increasing  legislative  duties  and  sub- 
committee chairmanships  do  not  permit  me 
to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  preparation 
and  deUberatlon  of  the  complex  Issues  before 
the  Coxnmlfision.  In  good  conscience,  I  can- 
not continue  to  perform  only  a  limited  serv- 
ice to  this  distinguished  advisory  body. 

It  was  a  great  prlvUege  to  have  participated 
on  the  Commission  and  to  have  been  chosen 
for  this  honor. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

James  C.  Cobman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a),  Public  Law  S6- 
380,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  to  fill  the  ex- 
isting vacancy. 


ANTITRUST  PARENS  PATRIAE  ACT 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8532)  to  amend  the 
Cla3i»n  Act  to  permit  State  attorneys 
general  to  bi-ing  certain  antitrust  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    W^HOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8532,  with  Mr. 
Bingham  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  mianimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hutchinson)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
8532,  I  rise  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  bill. 

•nils  bill  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  antitrust  en- 


forcement and  to  the  deterrence  of 
widespread  antitrust  violations  in  more 
than  a  quarter  century. 

My  colleagues  In  the  legal  profession 
often  speak  of  the  antitrust  laws  In  a 
jargon  confusing  to  the  world  at  large. 
But  these  laws  are  truly  the  charter  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  They  prohibit 
collusive  practices,  such  as  agreements 
to  fix  prices  or  divide  markets,  which 
clog  the  channels  of  commerce  and  cause 
consumers  to  pay  more  for  their  goods 
and  services.  They  seek  to  guarantee  the 
free  competition  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  free  enterprise. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  bill  is  that 
many  if  not  most  antitrust  violations 
have  their  ultimate  impact  on  the  con- 
sumer. The  need  for  the  bill  arises  be- 
cause under  our  present  antitrust  en- 
forcement scheme,  the  consumer  has  no 
effective  mechanism  for  seeking  redress, 
in  Ught  of  the  small  value  of  individual 
claims  and  the  enormous  cost  and  com- 
plexity of  antitrust  litigation.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  violations  go  imrediessed,  and 
violators  reap — and  retain — billions  of 
dollars  in  illegal  profits  every  year. 

The  bill  would  fill  this  enforcement 
void  by  empowering  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral to  bring  antitrust  suits  on  behalf  of 
consiuners  in  their  States  injured  by 
antitrust  violations.  It  would  create  no 
new  antitrust  liability.  It  would  merely 
pro^'ide  for  the  first  time  an  effective 
mechanism  for  the  vindication  of  exist- 
ing consumer  claims  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  long-standing  policy. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  crafted  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  potential  claim- 
ants and  antitrust  defendants  alike .  It 
has  the  strong  support  of  organized  la- 
bor, consumer  groups.  Common  Cause. 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  and — until  day  before  yester- 
day— the  administration.  Indeed,  sup- 
port for  this  bill  in  committee  has  been 
bipartisan  throughout,  and  the  admmis- 
tration  has  made  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions  tlirough    the   Assistant   Attorney 
Greneral  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. Mr.  Kaiiper  testified  in  favor  of  this 
bill  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  administration's  support  for  the 
committee's  final  product  was  officially 
reiterated  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
Kauper  dated  September  25,  1975,  which 
I  shall  at  an  appropriate  time  seek  leave 
to  insert  in  the  Record. 
In  that  letter  Mr.  Kauper  said : 
The  adniinUtratioii  hsis  taken  a  posiik.n 
ill  support  of  the  basic  concept  of  permit- 
ting a  State  to  sue  on  behalf  of  its  citizen.^ 
for  damages  sustained  t)ecause  of  violatioi.s 
of  the  Sherman  .^ct. 

He  concluded: 

We  v>-ould  '  "  '  urge  enactmeut  of  tins 
legi.siaTion. 

The  President  himself  has  repeatedly 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  strong  antitrust 
enforcement.  On  October  8,  1974,  he  told 
a  joint  session  of  the  Congress: 

To  increase  productivity  and  contain  prices, 
we  must  end  restrictive  and  ooBtly  practices, 
whether  instituted  by  government,  Industrj-, 
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labor  or  others,  and  1  am  determined  to  re- 
turn to  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was,  therefore,  quite 
surprising  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent 3resterday  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  minority-  leader  opposing  this  bill  and 
calling  it  a  less  than  a  responsible  way 
of  enforcing  Fedei?!  antitiiist  laws.  Cer- 
tainly the  Presidents  statement  is  indeed 
3  rejection  of  his  oft-repeated  commit- 
ment to  antitrust  enforcement  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  free  enterprL-e 
'^r^tem  and  combating  inflation. 

In  closing  let  me  make  an  observation 
about  the  broader  significance  of  what 
we  are  doing  today.  C.  Wright  Mills,  a 
noted  edncator  and  auih-ir.  once  ob- 
served : 

It  Is  better  to  lake  one  dime  fiOiii  each 
of  ten  million  people  at  the  point  of  a  cor- 
poration than  $100,000  from  each  of  ten 
banks  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  It  Is  al$o  safer. 

Price-ftxing  is  a  crime.  It  is  one.  how  - 
e\er,  that  presently  pays  for  moit  who 
commit  it.  The  Justice  Department  has 
recently  found  that  price-fixing  is  "a 
common  business  practice.'  Every  da:.- 
millions  of  consumers  are  robbed  of  nick- 
els and  dimes  they  never  know  about  hy 
antitiTist  violations.  At  a  time  when  wc 
agonize  over  the  problem  of  crime  and 
over  the  morality  of  our  institutions  and 
corporate  practices,  we  slrould  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  a  realistic  deterrent  to 
such  "common  business  practice^"  whicli 
are  undermining  our  commerce  and  con- 
tributing to  our  rate  of  infialion. 

I  include  the  lollowin j : 

DEPARTiit.^;  r  or   Ju'sike. 
Wa^hingljn.  D.C..  SCiiteir/ocr  25.  i'JTJ. 
Hon   Peter  \V.  Rodino.  Jr  , 
Ci-a  rivan      Comr^ittce     on     the     Judiciary. 
Hoii'e  of   Re;ireserttati'ei>.    U'ny'iirifrfon,   DC. 

DE.iR  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  re^pon.^.e 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Alan  A.  Ransom  ol  your 
staff,  seeking  our  views  on  H  R.  8532.  whicli 
'low  has  been  favorably  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  You  will  recai. 
that  I  appciiea  beryjo  the  Siibcoaimitlee 
on  Monopolies  and  Comnitrclal  Law  on 
Mnrch  18.  1974.  and  teptified  In  con:^lierable 
det.=»U  about  nn  earUer  vor=ion  of  the  bill 
Subsequently.  I  again  ;iad  ocr'.sion  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  parens  pa'.rlae  leRi-s- 
liulon,  this  time  in  conneciior.  with  S.  12C4 
Sec  Hearings  on  S.  1284  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aiititiujt  a;.d  Monopoly  of  the 
Co.T.mlttee  on  the  JuriiLlary  of  the  Unlit 4 
Sta'es  Sen..te.  pp.  93  96    iUi75i. 

The  Admi:iisiration  has  taken  a  position 
in  support  of  th?  basic  concept  of  permitting 
a  S'a-c  to  ?ue  rn  behalf  of  V.s  citizens  for 
damages  susf  lined  bei:ausc  of  vl  M.-xtloiis  of 
the  Sherm.rn  Ac*.  PI.R.  85i2  vo'ild  establish 
a  workable  niethan'  .m  for  assurluf  that 
tliose  antitrust  vi.jlation.-;  which  have  the 
broade.=t  scope  and  perhaps  the  mof.t  direct 
impact  on  '•onsumers  do  n.'t  ejcane  civil 
Lability. 

.Antitrust  violations  that  rc.niU  in  rela- 
tively small  economic  damage  to  each  of  :» 
Itxr^e  number  of  people  are  very  trouble.^^im  - : 
ti.e  economic  incentives  for  such  conduct  are 
made  more  alluring  by  the  realization  that 
no  single  consumer  has  a  suffclejit  eccnomic 
s*i*:e  to  bear  the  litigation  bttrden  necessary 
to  maintain  a  private  suit  for  recoverv  under 
S.^ction  4.  Although  It  wat  once  thought  that 
the  1966  liberalization  of  Federal  Rtile  of 
Civil  Procedure  23  might  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory mechanism  for  effectuating  the  deter- 


rent objectives  of  Section  4,  the  claw  action 
devlc*  is  apparently  of  limited  atillty  In 
securing  relief  tat  larg*  clasaM  of  individual 
consiuners,  see  Eiaen  v.  Carlisle  &  Jacquelin, 
417  U.S.  166  (1974). 

The  parens  patriae  concept,  Jis  embodied  In 
H  R.  8532,  Is  both  desirable  and  useful  from 
the  perspective  of  better  antitrust  enforce- 
ment Such  R  provision  Is  also  consistent  with 
the  enforcement  goals  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

In  our  view,  with  only  minor  exceptions. 
the  parens  patriae  provisions  of  H.R.  8632 
are  appropriately  designed  and  limited  to 
serve  these  goals. 

Set  lion  4c  lb)  of  ihe  bill  authorizes  a 
court,  in  any  suit  brought  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 4Ciai.  TO  order  tha'  the  state  attorney 
general  proceed  ai.  a  representative  of  any 
claos  of  per.-»oi-^  alleged  to  have  been  injured 
by  a  viola'loii  of  the  antiiiUKt  laws.  Given 
tite  broad  paren--,  patriae  authority  conferred 
In  Settiou  4C,a).  I  remain  uncertain  of  the 
purpoje  to  be  s<.-i\ed  by  Section  4C(b).  and 
1  continue  tu  be  apprehensive  about  the  en- 
tanglemei.;  of  parens  patriae  authority  with 
intcrp-etive  jroblems  of  Rule  23.  When  I  tes- 
tified befc-e  the  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Law  in  early  1974,  the 
Fi.cn  case  h'»d  not  \et  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  The  Court's  decl.slon  Is  .sug- 
pesiive  of  the  panoply  of  problems  presented 
by  large  t'tP.ss  :i.ftlnns.  and  I  uoald  be  rehic- 
tai..  to  make  the  effectlveneM  of  H.R.  8532 
depeiMient  upon  judicial  construction  of  Rule 
23  H  R.  n?32  Imposes  certain  requirements 
upon  pajens  patrhie  atti-jiis  that  are  less  bur- 
dennome  than  corresponding  provlslorus  of 
Rule  23  Compare  the  notice  provisions  of 
Section  4C(  c)  with  Rule  23 1  c  »  ri ) .  Those  it-v- 
onerous  requirements  mav  be  fjulte  reason- 
able when  taken  in  the  context  of  the  tradi- 
tional responsibilities  of  an  attorney  y,en- 
er.tl  to  the  citizens  of  his  State.  But  Section 
4Cibi  apparently  contemplates  the  possibil- 
ity o!  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  Citi.-'.ens  out- 
side ihe  State  lepreseuied  by  the  attorne\ 
general,  and  In  th05^e  circun  rtances  It  is 
unclfar  .vhether  a  departure  from  the  care- 
fully developed  proiecUons  of  Rule  23  is  de- 
sirable. We  coiirmue  to  believe  that  deletion 
of  Srction  4C,i)i  would  .■strengthen  the  bill. 

In  order  to  irirestali  any  uncert.ilnty,  the 
Adnilnl>;tiation  favors  inclusion  of  a  provi- 
sion in  H  rt  8,';;i2  that  would  mai.c  It  clear 
that  the  State';  could  sue  to  recover  treble 
damages  for  tl\e  entire  amount  of  over- 
charges or  other  damages  su'^t.ilned  in  con- 
nection with  any  fecier.illy  funded  state  pro- 
pram.  Under  currenr  law.  I'  is  not  clear 
whetl.er  a  State  has  tlie  pcv.er  under  the 
Clayton  Act  to  sue  for  p\ich  damage-',  but 
we  .»ee  no  reason  whv  Stater:  sho-ild  be  dei.led 
the  po.ver  in  circumstances  such  as  the- i 
where  the  rtetcrpnt  purposes  underlying  Sec- 
tion 4  would  be  advaiKCd.  Section  4E(a)  of 
8.  1284  ccntftins  such  a  provision,  which  we 
hava  .supported,  and  we  favor  amending- 
H  R.  8532  to  conform  in  ti'i.s  respect  to 
S.  1284, 

Section  4G'li  defines  ihe  terra  "stat-'  a'- 
ter-.cy  general"  so  as  to  e.tcUute  "any  per- 
son cn.ployed  or  retnlned  on  a  contingency 
fee  bask."  Tlie  Impact  that  this  lUnltatiou 
will  have  upon  the  efft-!t!vene..s  of  the  paren.s 
patriae  ler:Nln»-ion  ts  sufficiently  unclear 
so  as  to  -A-un-ant  careful  consideration.  While 
the  prlinaiy  p-oaLs  ot  H  R.  8532  are  to  Increase 
the  deterrent  i  >rct  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
provide  redie.;S  lor  injuries  caused  by  antl- 
tru;-;  violations,  this  legisiatlon  would  ac- 
complish tliese  objectives  in  a  way  tha; 
might  have  beiiCflclal  consequeii-cs  extend- 
ing far  beyond  this  rationale.  By  drawing 
state  attornev.s  general  directly  Into  the 
enforcement  of  the  federal  antitrust  law.s. 
the  long  run  Impact  of  H.R.  8532  may  be  to 
encourage  the  development  and  sophistica- 
tion of  state  antitrust  enforcement  capacities. 


We  certainly  would  welcome  that  develop- 
ment, and  the  definition  <tf  "State  at- 
torney general"  presently  contained  in 
the  blU  would  probably  fores  States 
to  develop  internal  antitrust  enforce- 
ment capacity.  Such  a  proposition,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  Its  trade-offs.  By 
depriving  States  of  the  option  of  retain- 
ing outside  counsel  on  a  contingency  fe--" 
basis,  the  bill  would  delay  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  pareixs  patriae  authority  \nit>: 
such  time  as  States  could  start-up  a  proeram 
of  rigorous  antitrust  enforcement.  While 
this  Is  a  short-run  concern,  tha  restri:tlc'i 
mlebt  ciu'je  some  smaller  States,  with 
limited  la'.v  en  :>rcement  personnel,  to  fore- 
go c;-mn!etely  anMtrti^t  enforcement  bec-infc 
of  the  impractlrallty  of  Internal  develop- 
ment The  contingency-fee  scheme  hr 
proven  to  be  an  important  spur  to  antltrus' 
enfor.-ement.  however,  the  Admlnistrttio" 
has  liot  taken  a  position  with  regard  to  th'.i 
provi,  inn. 

Finally,  the  Administration  has  taken  no 
position  with  regard  to  the  provision  In 
Section  3  that  requires  an  award  of  attorneys' 
feo.^  to  a  private  party  who  secures  injunc- 
tive relief  In  a  suit  brought  under  Section  lo 
of  tlie  Clayton  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  abou- 
Willi  h  I  exprcs^d  primary  concern  in  m' 
earlier  testimony  have  largely  been  elimi- 
nated or  satisfactorily  modified.  'While  -we 
thli  k  the  further  refinements  sugtest?  1 
aijov..-  'Aoiild  strengthen  the  bill,  we  v.ouhi 
i^'in    .-..-ge  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

lilt-  Oilice  of  Management  and  Budget  ba- 
advUcd  this.  Department  that  it  has  IlO 
object  lun  to  the  submission  of  this  reporf 
from  the  standpoint  of  t.he  Adralniatrr.tion'- 
pr  ^:  un. 

.Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Kavpoh. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Antitrust  Difivio'i. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yit-ld  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Cliaii-man,  I  deeply  regret  that 
general  debate  on  this  bill  Is  limited  to 
1  liour.  It  is  technical  and  It  proposes  a 
concei)t  in  antitrust  law,  unfamiliar  to 
most  Members, 

This  is  a  lawyers  bill.  It  will  benefit 
anUtrii'-t  lawyers  but  won't  help  con- 
.s'jin-.'r.^  Tlio  increased  liability  unmerito- 
lious  but  iioiitically  motivated  lawsuit 
whkli  will  be  imposed  on  business  enter- 
prise Will  at  least  offset  if  not  coimter- 
baiancc  any  supposed  price  benefit  from 
increased  competition.  In  fact,  this  bill 
contitius  tlie  power  of  State  attorney.^ 
general  to  elTc-ctively  drive  some  out  of 
busincs.  Ai.d  for  others  the  only  sur- 
vival iigainsL  ruin  would  be  a  settlement 
out  of  couri.,  no  matter  how  innocent. 

lii  times  cf  rapid  price  increases,  when 
the  cost  of  an  item  goes  up  and  you  can- 
not buy  it  aiiyv.'here  for  less  than  a  uni- 
form.lv  high  price,  it  is  only  human  na- 
ture to  su.spcct  that  .'somewhere  in  the 
chain  of  distribution  there  has  been 
price  fixing.  N^w,  price  fixing  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Anyone  who  is  injured  in  his  business 
or  his  property  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws,  whether 
it  be  price  fixiiig  or  anything  else,  may 
sue  therefor  and  recover  three  times  his 
damages.  Suppose  you  purchase  an  item 
and  because  of  the  antitrust  violations 
entering  into  the  price  mechanism  you 
pay  five  cents  more  for  It.  Your  treble 
damages  v,ouId  be  15  cents.  You  prob- 
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ablf  lio  net  ewn  realiBe  your  damage  and 
certaMIy  fte  not  ymtOk  reoovcttag,  e««n 
at  %rMe  aaaountB.  80  yoo  <to  mdilDC 
alKMitn. 

But  fiUMMse  a  nuumfiaetiucr  sold  M 
miliiaii«f  ttiMe  itemtdtout^  te  wmaini- 
ers.  He  wdoU  liave  seodvodiialf  «  taUr 
ikm  doQars  unlAWfnlir.  ma  todale  dasnace 
liability  would  be  $1.5  mlliion.  Hew  to 
make  lilin  asswer  for  it  Is  the  siAtJeet  of 
the  Mil  we  are  now  di-scunrinc. 

One  poBsiUe  way  is  to  bang  a  olass 
suit.  The  ehampioa  ot  the  dass  would 
have  to  vrove  the  violation  of  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  nuauifactuier  and  that 
he  was  iAJuned  ther^v  and  the  amount 
of  his  damages.  He  would  also  have  to 
prove  that  each  and  every  member  Oif 
ttie  class  was  likewise  iajured  and  the 
amouiit  of  damages.  Tbe  plaintiff  for  the 
class  would  also  have  to  give  legal  notice 
to  every  mopber  of  the  class  lie  r^ure- 
smts  that  the  suit  was  ponding,  so  that 
anyone  who  did  not  want  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  could  opt  out.  Even  for 
champions  of  large  dasses  of  people, 
antitnist  cases  are  lengthy  and  costly. 

So  out  in  CaTlfomla  In  the  eaily  1970's 
a  new  procedure  was  tried. 'Hiey  called 
it  parens  patriae.  Now  parens  patriae  is 
an  old  term  In  tbe  l^w  refening  to  the 
king's  prerogative  to  act  as  protector  of 
persons  under  legal  disaliQlty,  such  as 
minors,  the  insane,  and  the  mentally  in- 
competent. Literally,  It  tneans  "fatiier 
of  the  country." 

California  brou^t  a  suit  against  Frito- 
Lay.  Inc..  claimtog  to  act  as  parens 
patriae  for  people  In  Califonda  wbo  had 
purchased  Frito-Lay\s  snai^  fbods  at  a 
price  tainted  by  antitrust  Ttotaitioii  and 
who  were  eeonomicaXiy  hdfpleBS  to  act 
for  themselves.  As  parens  patitae,  the 
State  maintaSned  it  ^  not  need  to  oeei- 
ply  witb  the  safeguards  of  Nde  3S  of  Che 
Federal  Rtiles  of  Civil  Procedure.  The 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected 
the  State's  autt  on  the  groond  that  Its 
theory  was  only  a  devloeto  sue  for  a  elaas 
without  the  procedural  wafegaards  sor- 
roun<Bag  class  wetlonB,  and  sugsested 
that  any  such  prooedoze  woiild  haTO  to 
be  a  legtelatiTe  creation;  the  ooort  would 
not  generate  It. 

And  that  is  what  this  Mil  is,  the  ^- 
diciary  Oofounittee's  effort  to  create  a 
new  procedure  to  aceomaiodate  ooa- 
sumers  in  dass  actions  involving  anti- 
trust damage  suits. 

Over  in  the  Senate,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  bill  is  only  part  of  an  omni- 
bus antitrust  bill.  As  mattes  now  stand. 
the  Senate  is  not  expected  to  act  upon 
the  House  bill  or  their  own  parens  patriae 
bill  sQmrately.  The  Senate  version  will 
likely  «ome  to  us  as  part  of  a  large 
package. 

This  bill  will  empower  a  State  attor- 
ney general  to  sue  in  Federal  district 
court  in  the  name  of  the  State  as  parens 
patriae  on  belialf  of  all  natural  persons 
within  the  State  injured  by  any  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  recover 
treble  damages.  He  wHl,  of  course,  have 
to  prove  the  fact  of  the  violation,  the 
fact  of  injury,  and  the  catisal  ctmnection 
between  the  two.  but  the  proof  of  the 
amoimt  of  damages  would  be  in  the  ag- 
gregate, using  statistical  and  sampling 


ineCbodB.  He  would  not  have  the  burden 
of  bringing  into  the  courtroom  individual 
puMteasete  to  praise  tite  asMMnt  el  dan- 
a«wi  VlRxe  woiiUI  ttaoB  be  no  aggrieved 
petaoos  for  defendant  to  eroas-ezamine. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  eonstitutiQiial, 
this  is  not  very  good  policy. 

After  tte  danwges  had  been  aggre- 
gated, the  figure  would  be  trebled,  with- 
out regard  to  any  equities,  and  the 
awand.  no  matter  how  huge,  would  lie 
paid  to  the  State  to  be  used  as  tlie  court 
directed.  Of  course,  provision  would  tiave 
to  lie  made  for  any  injured  person  to 
claim  against  tiie  State  for  tiis  aivro- 
priate  share  of  the  judgmmt,  but  it  is 
not  expected  that  very  many  would  be 
ai^  to  prove  their  injiuy  to  ttie  State, 
nor  thai  many  would  even  try  twcause 
tlieir  individual  damages,  even  trelAsd, 
would  be  so  sms^ 

So,  what  tbe  bill  provides,  in  effect, 
is  a  new  kind  of  a  civil  fine.  But  unlike  a 
true  flue,  vrtierc  the  court  may  vary  the 
punishment  to  fit  the  equities  of  the  ceae. 
there  would  be  no  flexibility.  Whatever 
the  aggregate  damages,  computed  ac- 
oordtng  to  statistical  nr  sampling  meth- 
ods, that  anMHnt  must  be  trebled.  The 
sum  could  lie  enormous,  oompleteUr  be- 
yond the  abflity  of  the  defendant  to  pa^. 
It  could  put  him  out  of  business,  wiping 
out  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  jobs. 

Ihe  end  result  could  be  a  failure  «f 
justice.  After  aU,  antitrust  law  is  judge- 
made.  The  sbubatary  liuignia#g  is  swe^»- 
ing  and  imprecise.  Consequently,  this  is 
a  branch  of  law  where  a  defendant  busi- 
ness can  find  itself  involved  in  antitrust 
cases  in  all  innocence,  with  a  violation 
unknown  imtil  a  court  finds  it  so.  It  is  one 
tiling  to  pay  actual  damages,  but  to  have 
those  damages  treUed  is  punitive  where 
tlie  alleged  conduct  was  generally 
thought  to  be  legal  and  proper  until  the 
court  ruled  otherwise. 

There  is  no  justification  for  treble 
damages  in  this  bfll.  The  rationale  for 
writing  them  into  tiie  law  was  to  en- 
courage injured  persons  to  sue  in  cases 
where  sinfl^  damages  would  not  be  worth 
the  effort  But  in  a  parais  patriae  case, 
the  State  would  not  need  the  promise  of 
treble  damages  to  make  the  action  worth 
while.  The  State  attorney  general  is  mo- 
tivated by  factors  not  finnnpiai  but  polit- 
ical. He  will  be  eager  to  start  a  case 
regardless  of  the  amount  involved  if  he 
can  see  some  political  benefit  in  it.  This 
bm  will  put  politics  into  antitrust  en- 
forcement, at  the  State  level.  This  plus 
the  trelde  damage  provision  make  it  un- 
acceptable to  me. 

But  worst  of  all,  this  bill,  offered  in 
the  guise  of  a  mechanism  to  obtain 
money  damages  for  refimds  to  millions 
of  consumei's,  will  deliver  •virtually  no 
refimds  to  them  at  all.  The  judgment,  to 
the  ext^it  collectible,  will  be  used  for 
public  purposes  just  as  a  civil  fine  would 
be  used.  It  will  subject  the  business  econ- 
omy to  the  innovative  legal  theories  of 
50  State  attorneys  general.  A  good  siiare 
of  the  cases  win  not  be  particularly  meri- 
torious, but  they  will  aD  be  politically 
appealing.  And  even  those  without  merit 
will  be  settled  by  the  defendants  to  avoid 
costly  defense.  The  result  might  be  a 
kind  of  shakedown  of  business  by  State 


attorneys  general,  in  the  name  of  the 
cottsumen  but  without  Areet  benefit  to 
then.  This  Mil  sbooM  be  defeated.  And 
if  the  States  think  It  is  a  good  idea,  they 
have  tlie  power  to  enact  it  themsetves. 

Mr.  ROmNO.  Ur.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  rematnfng  time  to  the 
gemtlgnan  from  Otik)  <lfr.  SanctUKc  i . 

Ifr.  SKIBKRUNG.  ifr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  nay  consume. 

Mr.  CSaairman,  I  am  not  ^iug  to  spend 
m.y  allotted  time  describing  in  detail  the 
provisiosis  of  this  fairly  simple  tailL  al- 
though I  will  go  mto  It  to  some  extent. 
The  details  can  be  understood  easily  by 
reading  the  stiort  conmittoe  report  or  by 
reading  the  dear  coUeagwe  letter  sent 
out  by  the  chairman.  Uae  gcntieBBn  from 
New  Jersey  (Mx.  RoaiBO) .  the  gentlanan 
from  Xlllnais  (ISr.  IfoCkOBY)  and  others; 
or  the  very  eaceUent  letter  sent  out  by 
the  lal>or  consumer-small  "wMrinf^fi  co- 
alition suEVorting  thia  MB.  copies  of 
which  are  available  at  both  deaks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hai^  praeUeed  anti- 
trust law  for  21  yean  beCere  '«"'"*"c  to 
Congress,  and  having  Uved  with  ttiis 
bill  for  a  year  and  a  half,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  what  I  think  it  really  amounts 
to. 

In  1945, 1  went  straight  from  Columbia 
lAw  School  to  one  of  the  largest  Wall 
Street  law  fii-ms,  and  for  the  next  5  years 
spent  a  major  part  of  my  tbne  defending 
oocporations,  large  and  email,  hi  uiti- 
tmst  litigation.  One  of  ttie  ftrst  cases  I 
worked  on  involved  a  suit  against  <Mie  of 
ttie  leadhig  oarporations  in  America,  and 
it  was  an  anttbust  suit.  The  owner  was 
suing  under  the  antttmst  laws  for  $100 
million  trebled.  If  he  woa,  he  would  have 
simply  taken  over  control  ef  the  oorpora- 
tion.  The  patent  owner  contended  that 
the  corporation  had  acquired  an  eackisive 
right  under  the  patent,  and  then  sup- 
pressed its  use  in  order  to  promote  a  com- 
peting invention  of  its  own  and  avoid 
paying  rayidties. 

Frankly,  the  plaintiff%  ease  had  some 
merit.  Drtense  coonsd,  of  whicA  I  was 
one,  managed  to  drag  the  ease  on  for 
ye»s,  through  enffless  motions,  deposl- 
tione  and  other  expenstve  legal  wmn- 
gltaig.  Ih  the  tod,  the  idataitMr  settled  for 
a  oouide  million  dollars  plus  attorneys 
fees,  an  of  which  amounted  to  less  than 
1  percent  <a  the  potentia!  damage  daim 

I  cite  this  case  because  it  is  typical  of 
antitrust  litigation.  The  antitrust  bar 
includes  some  ot  the  txst  legal  minds  in 
tiie  world,  men  who  get  tl.OOO  a  day  for 
their  services.  Over  the  yeans,  they  have 
developed  the  art  of  delay  to  i  real  sci- 
oioe.  They  have  applied  this  art  in  their 
efforts  to  delay  and  hbxk  this  liill.  I  have 
gotten  hterally  dozens  of  letters  from 
Wall  Street  law  firms,  all  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  many  Memt>ecs  have.  too. 

Obviously,  they  are  not  doing  tiiis  out 
of  an  ovowhelming  sense  ef  public  duty. 
No.  They  are  doing  it  liecause  their 
clients  want  them  to,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  them  to  do  it.  They  did  in  fact 
succeed  in  delaying  tttis  bill  firom  Sep- 
tember until  now.  And  thor  are  still 
working  at  it. 

I  am  going  into  this  because  I  perscm- 
ally  believe  that  as  far  as  litigation  is 
concerned,  and  despite  what  the  distin- 
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guifllied  gentleman  from  Miclugau  lias 
just  told  the  Members,  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  live  up  to  expectations  of  either 
its  supporters  or  its  opponents — the  fears 
of  its  opponents.  I  might  say. 

We  are  not  going  to  see  a  large  in- 
crease in  antitrust  litigation  under  this 
bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  bringing 
an  antitrust  lawsuit  is  a  very  expensive, 
complex  process  and  a  procet-s  fraught 
with  risk  and  uncertainty  for  tlie 
plaintilT. 

I  could  spend  the  rest  of  my  tune 
telling  the  Members  alx)ut  all  of  the  pit- 
falls that  are  going  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
any  effort  by  an  attorney  general  of  any 
State  to  collect  money  for  the  consumers 
of  the  State  under  this  bill. 

So  if  anyone  thinks  the  bill  is  going 
to  produce  an  avalanche  of  new  litlga- 
ti(Mi,  I  can  tell  them  right  now  it  is  not 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mi".  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Raiusback). 

Mr.  RAUBBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Who  pays  for  tlie  expense  of  the  plain- 
tiff's action? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  If  the  plain- 
tiff wirLs.  then  the  plaintiff  will  collect 
attorneys"  fees. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  And  if  he  loses? 

Mr.  SEmERLING.  If  the  plaintiff 
loses,  he  is  just  out.  .so  far  as  the  lawsuit 
is  concerned. 

Ml-.  RAHJSBACK.  U  Uie  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  the  plaintiff  is  im- 
successful,  who  bears  the  expense  of  liiat 
unsuccessful  action? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Tlie  plaintiff  bears 
blie  expense. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  taxpa\er.s? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Tlie  govermnent? 
Sure. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  way  the  law  is.  If  this  bill  Is 
passed  and  if  the  Flowers  amendment  Is 
adopted,  then  in  many,  many  cases  the 
atrtomey  general  of  the  State  can  hhe 
a  private  attorney  on  a  contingency  basis. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  as  I  understand  it,  if 
the  Government  brings  the  action  and 
the  Government  is  unsuccessful,  tlie  tax- 
payers would  foot  the  bill. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  Flowei-b 
amendment  should  pass,  and  a  defendant 
prevails  and  can  recover  attorneys'  fees 
and  costs,  again  the  taxpayers  will  pay 
the  cost,  either  way. 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  Tlie  taxpii.\eivs 
would  bear  only  a  small  fraction  of  tlie 
cost. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  CliaifmCin.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  fMi.  Hcches'. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  tientloman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  i:  my  col- 
league will  agree  that  the  ta.Kpa'  ers  will 
pay  it.  because  if  we  do  notliins;.  tlie  tux- 
payers  will  pay  it  through  the  un.iu.'-t 
enrichment  that  some  companies  are 
presently  overcharfiing;  i.s  tliiit  not  cor- 
rect? And  is  it  not   tiiC  i:uu>t  oi   this 


legislation  to  rectify  ,'iucli  unfair  and  in- 
equitable practices? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Iliat  is  the  thrust 
of  the  legislation,  axxd  that  assiunes  that 
the  case  tliat  is  brought  at  that  particu- 
lar time  has  merit. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  tliank  the  centleman. 

Mr.  SEHBERLING,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
mo  continue. 

Whether  the  ta.v|jHyer.s  or  the  State 
imys.  or  whether  tlie  attorneys  are  on  a 
contingency- fee  basis  and  they  pay.  the 
fact  is  that  bringing  an  antiti-u&t  suit  is 
a  very  expensive  and  \eiT  time  consum- 
ing and  very  rLsky  undertaking,  even  ii 
one  has  a  very  strong  case. 

What  is  aoing  to  happen  is  an  attorney 
general  Ls  not  going  to  bring  a  case  if  he 
is  not  convinced  that  he  has  a  reasonably 
good  chance  of  succeeding.  So  we  are  not 
going  to  get  an  avalanche  of  litigation.  If 
we  pas.s  the  Flowers  amendment,  there  is 
going  to  be  even  less  likelihood  that  a 
private  attorney  is  going  to  spend  his 
time  ond  his  money  briuRing  a  case 
where  he  doe.s  not  have  a  ver\'  good 
chance  ot  ever  winniiig. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  is  going  to  ben- 
efit the  consumers  tremendously,  and  the 
reason  is  because  it  is  gobig  to  produce 
more  voluntary  compliance  by  business- 
men all  over  tliis  country.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  enforcement  of  tlie  anti- 
tnist  laws  Ls  accomplished  by  corporate 
counsel  advising  their  clients.  We  could 
quadi-uple  the  size  of  the  Antitruf^t  Divi- 
sion and  not  even  begin  to  make  a  dent 
in  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
becaiuie  that  has  U>  be  done  by  each 
company  and  by  each  busine.s.snian  com- 
plying with  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  know  this 
is  so  because  I  practiced  as  a  corporate 
lawyer  for  17  years  in  the  antitrust  field, 
and  I  can  tell  the  Members  that  the  most 
effective  tool  I  ever  had  with  which  to 
persuade  my  clients  to  comply  with  the 
antitrust  laws  was  the  risk  of  a  treble 
damage  action  if  they  failed  to  heed  my 
advice  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  seriou-s 
gap  in  liie  provision  for  treble  damages 
established  by  the  Clayton  Act  62  yeai-s 
ago.  The  gap  exists  in  situations  where 
individual  claims  are  too  small  to  make 
it  feasible  to  sue  for  damages  even  though 
the  total  cost  to  all  consumer."-  as  a  class 
may  be  very  large. 

H.R.  8532  will  plug  that  gap.  but  it 
will  do  so  without  jeopardizing  the  legi- 
timate rights  of  any  businessman  who 
acts  in  t,'ood-faitli  reliance  on  his  lawyer's 
advice.  H,R.  8532  will  do  this  without 
changing  the  substantive  law  in  any  way. 
The  principles  evolved  by  86  years  of 
court  interpretations  of  the  Sherman  Act 
remain  untouched. 

Antitnist  exemptions  laid  dov.ii  by 
.statute  covering  certain  regulated  indus- 
tries and  covering  matters  dealing  with 
labor-management  negotiations  will  not 
be  altered  in  any  way.  All  this  bill  will 
do  is  provide  a  means  to  make  more 
effective  an  existhig  procedural  remedy 
whicli  every  consumer  already  has  in 
theory,  but  whicli  small  consumers  are 
in  practice  unable  to  exercise. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
j;entlfman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenian  from  Maine. 


Ml-.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
exactly  correct.  They  do  not  have  a  pro- 
cedural remedy  available;  they  have  a 
suDstantive  right  available.  There  Is  a 
substantive  liability  on  behalf  of  the 
conspirators  engaged  in  price  fixing,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  individuals  have  no 
procedural  remedy  available  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliey 
have  a  theoretical  procedural  remedy, 
but  it  is  not  one  readily  available  to  them 
because  of  the  economics  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  assume 
the  gentleman  is  referring  in  particular 
to  the  Eisen  case.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
might  elaborate  a  little  upon  the  Eisen 
case  for  us. 

Ml-.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  elaborate  on  that  further  later  on  in 
my  presentation.  Just  let  me  say  that  the 
Eisen  case  made  a  narrow  construction 
of  rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  the  rule  which  authorizes 
class  actions.  In  that  case  they  said  that 
Congress  can  change  this,  but  under  the 
rule,  if  it  is  possible  to  notify  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  then  they  must  notify 
them  by  actual  notice.  In  many  cases  the 
actual  notice  would  cost  far  more  than 
one  particular  member  of  the  class  would 
have  as  a  stake  in  the  litigation;  yet  if 
we  would  take  tills  and  spread  it  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions 
of  consumers,  even  small  amounts  of  S2 
or  $3  are  going  to  add  up  to  one  very  large 
amount  in  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlic 
l^entleman  will  yield  further,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  Eisen  case  the  damages 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff,  as  I  recall,  were 
$70,  and  the  cost  of  notifying  all  those 
similarly  covered  was  $315,000. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  agree  with  President 
Ford's  oft  repeated  support  of  effective 
antitrust  enforcement.  The  need  is 
urgent.  Economists  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  fact  tliat  our  economy  no  longer  re- 
sponds as  they  expected  the  economy  to 
respond  from  the  current  recession.  In 
the  past,  as  unemployment  increased  and 
demand  dropped,  prices  fell.  Yet  general 
price  levels  did  not  fall  this  time;  in  fact, 
they  continued  to  rise. 

To  many  economists  this  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  forces  of  the  marketplace 
no  longer  govern  large  segments  of  our 
Nation's  economic  system  or.  In  other 
words,  that  the  marketplace  is  no  longer 
competitive.  It  is  an  ominous  sign  for 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

ThLs  bill,  by  restoring  competition  in 
some  of  the  most  Important  segments 
of  our  economy,  can  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward tlie  renewal  of  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  great  details  as  to  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. As  I  said  before,  we  have  all  kinds 
of  "Dear  Colleague"  lettere,  summaries, 
and  the  commitle  report  with  notices, 
and  so  fortli. 

I  am  going  to  say  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  which  is  one  of  tlie  op- 
ponents of  thLs  bill,  tJie  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  has  stated  the  thru'-t 
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of  the  biU  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  I 
quote: 

A  almpU  KlM  undjBrU«&  tb«  biU,  Most  pur- 
chasers of  pflo«-fiwd .  goodA  cannot  fJEord 
to  sue  a  -violator  indlTldaallT.  TIils  proWem 
can  be  overcame  by  giving  a  State  attorney 
general  power  to  represent  all  State  eitlaens 
as  a  public  omcUl.  Tlie  attcvmy  general  Iub 
abundant  rea6urcee,  flTiaiirlal  and  otherwise, 
lo  sue  on  b^alf  of  aU  individually  Injured 
consumers  in  a  single  proceeding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  ttils  bill  was  be- 
ing cOTBidered  by  the  Hoase  Committee 
on  Rules,  our  astute  eoDeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rolling)  , 
captured  the  essence  of  the  bUl  when  he 
said: 

The  iBsue,  to  me  is  very  clear.  Are  we  going 
to  be  willing  to  attempt  to  aaslst  the  weak 
and  the  small  In  dealing  wttli  possible  over- 
charges by  the  large  and  the  powerful? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  anti- 
trust laws,  going  all  the  way  back  to  1947, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  Georgia  against  Pennsyl-vania 
Railroad,  have  authorized  State  attor- 
neys genersJ,  as  a  matter  of  common 
law,  to  bring  suits  imder  the  antitrust 
laws  in  belialf  of  the  citizens  of  ttieir 
States  under  the  doctrine  of  parens 
patriae. 

In  the  Prlto-Lay  case  hi  the  1960's,  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  California 
said  that  while  they  tiwraght  tJiat  the 
States  ought  to  have  the  power  to  bring 
damage  actions  under  the  antitrust  laws 
in  behalf  of  liieir  citizens,  tbe  Congress 
had  not  so  extended  that  privilege,  but 
could  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Hiis  bill  would 
take  up  that  Invitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  the  Members 
think  that  we  are  talking  about  small 
potatoes,  let  me  turn  to  the  subject  of 
bread. 

Mr.  RAUBBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SEIBESUUNO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAIIfiBACK.  Mr.  Chan-man,  the 
case  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  Just 
alluded  to,  as  I  recall,  awarded  only  in- 
junctive relief  and  no  monetary  dam- 
ages; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SEIBERLIKG.  That  is  correct. 
That  was  an  Injimction  action. 

Mr.  RAILBBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1964,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ob- 
-tained  an  injunction  against  companies 
engaged  in  the  price-fixing  of  bread  in 
the  Seattle  area.  In  the  10  years  preced- 
ing the  injunction  judgment,  the  bread 
had  been  illegally  overpriced  an  average 
of  4  cents  a  loaf. 

Tliat  amount  may  seem  trivial,  but  the 
FTC  estimated  that  this  cost  the  con- 
sumers in  the  Seattle  area  $35  million. 
Therefore,  that  $35  million  was  money 
out  of  pocket  that  they  never  recovered 
because  the  amounts  were  very  small,  on 
the  order  of  probably  $5  per  family  per 
year. 

In  1967  the  FTC  obtained  equitable 
relief  against  the  manufacturers  of  tetra- 
cycline, an  antibiotic.  Numerous  anti- 
trust cases  were  filed  thereafter.  For  8 
years,  from  1963  to  1961,  it  was  found 
that  the  price  of  tetracycline  had  been 


fixed  at  $30.^  per  100  tablets.  Following 
the  i^edezal  action  and  Bzivate  fiUngs, 
the  wiee  dn^ped  from  that  amount. to 
$5  for  IPO  tablets.  Purthermorew  in  the 
resultant  settlements  °j^^^"'^  the  five 
luincipal  manufacturecs,  $235  mSUoD 
was  collected.  Incidentally,  over  1  mil- 
lion consumers  received  direct  paymoits 
from  these  settlements:  and  the  balance 
of  the  money  was  used  to  fund  health 
progxams.  for  xaedlcal  research,  and  to 
train  medical  personneL 

This  bin  would  retain  that  pattern 
and  make  it  available  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  it  is 
long  overdue.  Economists  have  estimated 
that  consumers  pay  an  unnecessary  $10 
billion  annually  because  of  price-fixing 
alone,  and  that  other  antitrust  violations 
cost  about  $20  billion,  and  hi  ineffective, 
but  not  illegal,  anticompetitive  situa- 
tions there  is  added  another  $50  billion. 

Mr.  Chainpan.  that  amounts  to  an  $80 
bQlion  a  year  bill  which  It  is  time  we 
started  to  cut  into. 

H.R.  8532  is  supported  by  a  broad 
groiui  of  labor,  consumer,  and  small 
business  groups.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Justice  Department,  and  until  yesterday, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairmui.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  (ELR. 
8532)  — bearing  the  intriguing  title  Anti- 
trust Parens  Patriae  Act. 

I  wish  to  confirm  the  extensive  and  de- 
tailed hearings  heild  by  the  subcommittee 
covering  a  period  of  2  years.  Of  course, 
this  means  that  some  of  the  bearings 
were  held  during  the  93d  Congress,  and 
tliereafter  supplemented  by  testimony 
and  statements  received  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reviewing  the  en- 
tire secord.  I  find  almost  universal  sup- 
port ior  tbe  concept  of  permitting  anti- 
trust proceedings  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  attorneys  general  of  the  50  States 
in  behalf  of  tbe  residents  of  the  States. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  reviewed  the 
two  volumes  of  heai-iugs. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  pri- 
marily impressed  by  the  support  pro- 
vided by  the  Assistant  Attonaey  General 
in  charge  of  antitrust  actions,  and,  in- 
deed, by  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  support  of  promoting  freer  com- 
petition in  our  private  economy,  and  in 
stricter  enforcement  of  our  Nation's 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  what 
this  legislation  undei'takes  to  do;  name- 
ly, to  provide  a  new  and  a  workable 
remedy  fori-ecovering  damages  in  behalf 
of  those  residents  of  a  State  who  suffer 
injury  because  of  a  vixilation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Let  me  add,  that  at  this  time 
such  damages  are  rarely  recoverable. 
TeTjgiJng  remedies  for  class  actions  on 
behalf  of  injured  citizens  ai-e  vu'tually 
unavailing  and,  as  a  consequence,  there 
is  widespread  unjust  enrichment,  exten- 
sive price  fixing,  and  other  antitrust 
anticompetitive  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices which  permit  violations  of  our 
existing  antitrust  laws  to  continue  with- 
out a  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  es- 


sential elements  which  form  this  legis- 
lation. 

Ihey  are  few  in  number — th^  are  ex- 
pressed simply  in  thie  legislatiao.  'before 
us— and.  these  jurovislons  are  J(uny  ca- 
pable of  dear  intenvetatian. 

Essentially,  the  measure  authorizes 
the  attorney  general  of  each  of  the 
States  to  iKlng  a  civil  action  in  the  dis- 
trict court  on  belialf  of  the  natural  per- 
sons residing  hi  the  State  where  certain 
violations  of  the  antitnist  laws  have  oc- 
curred. Ihese  violations  consist  primar- 
ily of  price  fixing  and  speciflca&y  ex- 
clude violations  resulting  from  mohop- 
olys,  mergers,  or  from  violations  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Plaintiffs  will  have  to  prove  the  fact 
of  injury  to  tbe  class.  Plaintiffs  win  have 
to  prove  that  defendants'  wrong  caused 
that  injury.  Plaintiffs  will  have  to  prove 
the  amount  of  damages  to  the  class,  it 
is  only  on  this  last  point  that  tbe  bill 
speaks.  It  says  that  in  proving  the 
amount  of  damages  to  the  class  tbe  court 
need  not  be  required  to  determine  that 
figure  by  adding  together  ea<di  individual 
claim  but  may  instead  determine  dam- 
ages to  the  class  in  the  aggregate.  In 
other  words,  tbe  court  may  use  some 
commonsense  in  computing  class  dam- 
ages. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  ag- 
gregaticsi  of  damages  provision  bears 
only  on  this  fi»fti  stage  of  tbe  suit  and 
does  not  change  the  current  law  on 
standing,  causation,  or  fact  of  injury.  It 
would,  of  course,  deprive  courts  of  the 
excuse  that  they  do  not  have  the  time  to 
hear  such  cases.  And  this  would  mean 
that  the  cases  could  be  decided  on  their 
merits. 

I  can  well  understand  why  wrongdoers 
would  fear  this  biU.  But  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  find  their  fear 
of  justice  In  tbe  public  interest. 

Under  tbe  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer,  and  which  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee win  accept,  damages  recdverable 
wiU  be  only  those  which  are  sustained 
where  tbe  antitrust  violations  are  inad- 
vertent or  not  committed  in  bad  faith. 
It  is  only  in  those  cases  where  thei-«  is 
a  wilfiin  and  deliberate  or  bad  faith  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws  that  a  State 
attorney  general  would  l)e  entitled  to  re- 
cover treble  damages — a  form  of  deter- 
rent which  exists  under  current  la^. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  would  permit 
Uie  aggregating  of  damages  in  order  lo 
hold  down  the  cost  of  the  proceeding  and 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  UtXgatioii 
to  all  parties,  and  so  that  there  might  be 
a  maximum  recovery  in  behalf  of  the 
consumers,  who  are  those  who  ultimately 
suffer  with  respect  to  price-fixing  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  add  that  my 
amendment  also  provides  specifically 
that  this  authority  for  aggregating  dam- 
ages is  limited  to  actions  brought  by  the 
attorney  general — and  does  not  alter  the 
existing  laws  respecting  conventional 
class  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  ele- 
ments in  this  legislation  relating  to  ques- 
tions of  notice — and  other  questions 
which  tbe  committee  has  endeavored  to 
adjust  consistent  with  the  real  or  imag- 
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ined  fears  of  some  In  the  business  com- 
munltjr. 

In  endeayorlng  to  fulfill  the  croal  of  the 
hig^  objectives  which  hare  been  stated 
by  the  President,  by  the  OfBce  of  the  At- 
torney General,  and  by  many  others  In 
all  sectors  of  our  society,  it  Is  my  feeling 
that  the  committee  has  endeavored,  In 
good  faith,  to  respond  to  those  goals, 
without  any  intention  of  being  punitive, 
unfair,  or  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  days  there 
liave  been  many  expressions  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  entire  concept  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  such  objections,  if  successful,  would 
permit  the  existing  injuries  to  continue 
unabated — to  Injure  the  American  con- 
sumer through  continuing  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws — laws  which,  I  believe, 
as  a  national  policy,  we  should  strive 
earnestly  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  that  the 
mere  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
discourage  most  deliberate  price  fixing 
and  other  antitnist  violations  which  are 
repugnant  to  a  free  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  criticiiim  cur- 
rent these  days  of  American  business, 
and  tlie  sins  of  a  very  minute  part  of  the 
business  community  are  leveled  against 
the  entire  institution  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  There  v^  one  definite  way  in 
which  the  attitude  toward  American 
business,  and  particularly  the  American 
corporation,  can  be  impi-oved.  And  that 
Is  by  discouraging  any  and  all  violations 
of  law.  preventing,  to  the  extent  possible, 
anticompetitive  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices— and  by  promoting  free.  fair,  and 
fipen  and  above  board,  competition.  The 
development  of  tliis  image  can  enhance 
tlie  role  and  influence  of  the  business 
community  in  our  society  and  can  con- 
tribute to  an  expansion  of  tiie  economic 
benefits  which  have  been  made  pos.'^lble 
under  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
Indeed,  the  enactment  and  implementa- 
tion of  this  measure,  in  my  view,  would 
enable  a  continuing  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can business,  provide  fcir  a  continuing 
strong  economy,  more  jobs,  and  increased 
benefits  to  the  American  con.';'.imei  and  to 
all  segments  of  our  society. 

Ml-.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Cliairnuui.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    O.Tr 

B^DILLOl  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wisli 
to  commend  the  chainnan  oi  tiie  com- 
mittee and  the  tentleniHii  frutn  Ohio  for 
I  heir  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  m  ^uy- 
port  of  H.R.  8532  on  behalf  of  con.sumers 
throughout  our  great  Nation.  At  long 
last,  the  individual,  consumer  citizens 
of  tills  coimtry  wUl,  tlirou;;li  the  voice 
of  their  respective  State  attorneys  gen- 
era!, have  an  antitru.st  provii.iou  witli 
some  substance  to  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
\oivj.  ago  recognized  that  States,  in  tlie 
per.'^on  of  their  hi;;hest  legal  officer,  roulcl 
.sue  parens  patriae  on  behalf  of  con.siun- 
ers  within  that  State  for  in.iuncti\e  and 
ether  equitable  remedies.  These  suits 
naturally  included  injuries  sustained  by 
tlie  covisumer  as  a  result  of  illegal  price 
RxirK  :»ncl  other  antit.nist  violations  This 


legldatlon,  now  at  hand,  seeks  merely  to 
provide  the  Innocent  constuner  victim 
a  conctxnitant  legal  remedy  in  damages 
for  those  same  injuries.  No  legitimate 
business  organization  need  worry  about 
liabiUty  imder  this  measure  so  long  as 
it  avoids  engaging  in  conduct  outlawed 
by  the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Antitrust 
Acts.  Without  a  doubt,  this  bUl  will  be 
an  effective  spur  to  ethical  business  prac- 
tices for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  general 
public.  On  that  account  alone.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  its  favor- 
able passapre. 

The  need  for  tliis  legislation  is  incon- 
trovertible. The  economic  evidence  indi- 
cating elin>ination  of  antitrust  practices 
is  conclusive.  These  facts  were  well  es- 
tablished by  hearings  held  on  H.R.  8532. 
Economists  William  Shepherd  and  David 
Kamerschen  have  calculated  that  con- 
sumers annually  pay  $30  billion  in  higher 
prices:  and  that  industry  falls  $60  bil- 
lion short  of  its  production  potential  due 
to  activities  strictly  associated  with 
monopoly  power. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Anti- 
trust. Thomas  Kauper,  has  estimated 
that  some  $80  billion  is  probably  lost  an- 
nually to  consumers  because  of  "ineffec- 
tive competition."  PTC  Commissioner 
Thompson  has  also  estimated  that  price 
fixing  alone  costs  consumers  about  $10 
bllUon  annually.  Much  of  these  moneys 
could  be  recovered  by  effective  enforce- 
ment of  our  present  antitrust  law. 

The  cruclsd  issue,  from  the  consumer 
point  of  view,  is  economic  incentives  to- 
ward enforcement  The  very  nature  of 
"price-fixing"  demonstrates  the  lack  of 
individual  consmner  motivation.  This 
bill.  H.R.  8532,  attempts  only  to  provide 
a  focal  point  for  consmner  enforcement, 
that  is.  enforcement  of  rights  which  are 
inherently  theirs  under  the  law.  As  was 
recently  showai,  in  the  Seattle  bread 
price-fixing  case,  a  4  cents  overcharge 
per  loaf  resulted  in  a  total  monetary  loss 
to  Seattle  consumers  of  some  $75  mil- 
lion. Similarly,  in  another  case,  as  a  re- 
sult of  persistent  FTC  enforcement,  the 
co.st  of  the  antibiotic,  tetracycline,  moved 
from  its  original  cost  in  1953  of  $51  to  a 
cost  in  1961  of  only  $5.  The  five  manu- 
facturers of  this  essential  antibiotic 
eventually  settled  private  antitrust  ac- 
tions for  S235  million. 

In  yet  a  third  case,  at  tlie  intervention 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Justice,  the  price  of  quinine  fell 
from  a  whopping  $2.13  per  oimce  to  a 
mere  37  cents  per  ounce.  The.^e  cases  are 
just  examples  of  violators  who  were 
caught  and  countered  in  the  court.s. 
These  cases  amply  point  up  tiie  enor- 
mous profits  and  unjust  enrichments 
which  regularly  accrue  to  businesses  who 
engage  in  illegal  antitrust  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  these  cases  reflect  the 
puny  monetarj'  incentives  which  Individ- 
ual consumers  have  to  seek  injunctive 
relief  and  redress  ol  their  injiu-y. 

It  is  for  this  veiy  reason  that  the  im- 
partial State  attorney  general  must  be 
allowed  to  take  up  the  cudgel  in  protec- 
tion of  his  State's  citizen -consumer.'' 
Only  by  granting  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral the  right  to  secme  damages,  will  the 
jiccrual   of   uniu.^t   enriohment   be   pre- 


vented. To  that  extent,  this  legislation 
clarifies  what  had  been  the  law  imtil  Hie 
recent  holding  in  the  Frlto-Lay  case.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  power  of  the 
State  attorney  general  should  be  main- 
tained and  seciu-ed  firmly  in  our  statutes. 
I  recommend  passage  of  H.R.  8532. 

Of  coiu'se,  national  and  international 
business  concerns  have  objected  stren- 
uously to  consideration  of  this  bill;  how- 
ever, their  objections  have  been  founded 
primarily  on  technical  grounds.  The  doc- 
trine of  antitrust  prevention  is  histor- 
ically well  grounded  m  sound  public  pol- 
icy. No  one  has  ever  objected  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  beltpr  antitrust  enforcement. 
The  id.sucs  ol  potential  abuse,  class  ac- 
tion safei;uard.s.  character  of  notice 
mode  oi  aggregating  damages  and  tlie 
distribution  of  recovery  are  all  issues 
more  properly  considered  by  tlie  judicial 
branch.  Rules  to  meet  those  objections 
should  be  fa.shioncd  on  a  case  by  cuse 
basis. 

H.R.  85H2  sets  forlli  the  principle  of 
supplemental  antitrust  protection  and  a 
proceduif  whereby  that  protection  can 
be  readily  obtained.  It  is  folly  to  think 
tliat  more  exleuaive  drafting  will  mpk..- 
I'.iLs  measure  any  more  airtight  than  it 
already  i,^.  Practically  speakinf^  this  pa.  - 
ens  paliiae  legislation  reflecti:  the  best 
legislation  which  could  be  written  to 
protect  the  individual  consumers  actual 
monetary  interests  at  stake.  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  it  satisfies  due  process  and 
provides  effective,  workable  remedies  for 
tliose  consumers  whose  injuries  have 
been  too  small  to  bear  tlie  cost  burden 
of  complex  litigation.  I  believe  that  a 
vote  for  passage  is  a  vote  for  the  citizen- 
conijumer  and  a  vote  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  public  welfare. 

Iri  tlie  final  analysis,  it  must  be  a'.\- 
niitted  th.'»t  this  It^'islation  will  enhance 
tlie  riglits  of  pert^ons  uijured  by  anti- 
trust violations  and  will  clarify  proce- 
dures for  parent  patriae  suits  without  es- 
tablLshiiis  any  new  liability  under  cur- 
rent antitrust  provisions.  Since  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  most  antitrust  viola- 
tions is  ultinirttely  borne  by  consunifis 
'.n  the  form  of  higher  prices,  this  bill 
would  Ko  far  in  reducint;  consumer  prict.s 
and  combating  inflation.  The  antitrust 
pro-'uription  currently  afforded  under  the 
Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts  is  adeciuat.^ 
The  crucial  issue  Ls  tlie  ability  to  secure 
enforcement:  and  H.R.  8532  allows  en- 
lorcement  in  tJie  true  sense  of  the  word 
TliLs  bill  gives  tlie  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral a  real  tool,  with  teeth  in  it.  tor  flcht- 
ing  price  fixing  and  other  illegal  monop- 
olistic actions.  Accordingly,  I  stronglv 
reconuiiend  its  immediate  adoption  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
\iekl  2  minutes  to  the  gtntleni;in  ironi 
Kentucky  (Mr.  MAzzoLt ' . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  risi^  in 
support  of  this  bill,  especially  the  re- 
quirement in  section  4Cfe'  that  the 
courts  ai)prove  oil  settlements  of  i?arpns 
patriae  actions. 

I  point  this  out  because  there  i.re  thne 
who  fear  businessmen  will  be  forced  into 
blacinnni!   .sptMemcnts.   because   of   the 
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specter  of  mftssivje.  parois  {>atriae  dam- 
age UabiUty. 

9ut  this  f^ar  is  a  myth.  Tlie  Federal 
courts  have  long  approved  setUements 
in  these  kinds  of  cases,  and  they  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  probable  UabiUty— i^ot  imag- 
hiary  or  speoulative  Uahmty.  They  have 
not  approved  blackmail  settlements  in 
the  past,  and  they  are  not  going  to  permit 
them  in  the  future. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  the  hotel  teleidione  charges  case, 
the  plaintiffs  demanded  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  damages.  But  not  one 
penny  was  paid  in  settlements — ^because 
the  defendants  won  that  case. 

In  Kline,  the  California  real  estate 
case,  $750  miUlon  in  damages  were  de- 
manded. But  did  any(Hie  settle?  No.  And 
the  defendants  won. 

In  the  Eisen  case,  even  greater  dam- 
ages were  sought.  But  the  defendants 
won,  and  not  one  penny  was  paid  in  set- 
tlement. 

Now  in  the  tetracycline  cases,  $200 
million  have  been  paid  out  in  settlements 
to  date.  But  were  these  blackmail  settle- 
ments? I  think  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

What  happened  In  those  cases?  In 
the  criminal  price-fixing  cases,  tiie  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  aU  counts 
against  all  the  defendants.  That  was 
thrown  out  on  appeal  on  an  abstruse 
point,  and  the  Supreme  Court  only  up- 
held that  on  a  4-to-4  vote-^and  they  do 
not  come  any  closer  than  that. 

Moreover,  this  settlement  was  only  won 
after  10  years  of  litigation.  It  is  doubtful 
anyone  with  a  frivolous  claim  could  sur- 
vive 10  years  of  the  most  intense  judicial 
scrutiny?  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone 
would  invest  that  much  nnmey  and  effort, 
only  on  the  hope  that  a  lucky,  blackmail 
settlement  will  suddenly  appear?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

We  should  be  worried  about  blackmail 
settlements.  But  we  should  also  be  wor- 
ried about  unconscionable  profits,  and 
that  is  why  I  support  this  bill,  and  its 
requirement  that  our  Federal  judiciary 
supervise  and  approve  parens  patriae  set- 
tlements. This  protects  not  only  the  de- 
fendants, but  also  the  consumers  who  can 
thereby  be  assured  their  cisdms  are  not 
being  unwisely  compromised  or  settled. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
will  come  a  time  later  this  afternoon 
when  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
bill  and  the  consequences  of  its  adoption; 
but  for  present  purposes  I  would  like  to 
focus  upon  a  very  troublesome  section 
in  the  bill.  It  is  on  page  9,  and  it  is  sec- 
tion 4D  which  deals  with  someUiing 
called  tlie  aggregation  of  dsmiages.  This 
is  the  so-called  fluid  recovery  section  of 
the  bill,  a  concept  which  has  been  char- 
acterized by  one  very  distinguished  jurist 
as  unconstitutional,  a  ccmcept  which  has 
been  characterized  by  others  as  bad  pol- 
icy. So  that  I  know  whether  it  is  just  bad 
policy  or  whether  it  might  be  unconstitu- 
tional, I  am  going  to  ask  some  questions 
and,  in  the  interest  of  time,  answer  them 
in  accordance  with  my  understanding.  I 
hope  that  tlie  majority  side  will  pay  at- 


trition. an<^  if  fhey  disagree  with  me, 
will' take  thieir  p\fn  tixiie  to  cqiress  their 
dlsagri^inent. 

IJnder  section  4D  the  words  "ag- 
greg^"  and  "aggregate  damages"  ap- 
pear, and  i  take  that  to  mean  the  total 
damiages  sustained  by  the  ntire  class 
for  which  Oie  action  is  brmight. 

WiU  proof  of  aggregate  damages  re- 
quire in  every  case  proof  of  Individual 
damages  sustained  by  at  least  some 
members  of  the  class? 

I  think  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  may  answer  the  question  no,  but  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  it  will  re- 
quire in  each  case  proof  of  individual 
damages  by  at  least  some  members  of 
the  class. 

If  proof  of  aggregate  damages  is  un- 
dertaken by  the  sampling  method  as  is 
authorized  by  section  4D,  wo'old  this  re- 
quire proof  of  individual  damages  sus- 
tained by  a  sufficient  number  of  Indl- 
vidiuds  within  the  class  to  constitute  a 
statistically  reUable  sample  of  the  whole 
class? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  question 
must  be  yes.  If  we  are  dealing,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  with  a  class  of  several  mil- 
lion— perhaps  as  large  as  the  consumers 
of  the  State  of  California:  21  million — 
what  might  we  expect  a  statistically  re- 
liable sample  to  be? 

Such  a  reliable  sample  might  include 
a  thousand  or  more  individuals  and,  if 
so,  I  ask:  What  happens  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  if  a  parade  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  wiiaiesses  must  be  brought 
b^ore  a  court?  This  raises  tlie  important 
fact  that  rule  23's  safeguards  of  manage- 
ability are  utterly  abandoned  in  this 
bilL  Under  rule  23,  no  court  could  be 
expected  to  allow  such  a  parade,  simply 
because  the  class  would  be  unmanage- 
able. But  under  the  bill,  we  reject  the 
careful  standards  written  in  rule  23. 

In  parens  patriae  cases  where  proof  of 
loss  by  individuals  is  undertaken,  must 
the  individual  show  by  convincing  evi- 
dence his  own  loss?  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  must  be  yes,  because  if  this  sec- 
tion permits  an  individual  to  recover 
without  demonstrating  that  he  has  been 
injiued,  we  offend  fifth  amendment 
values. 

Does  section  4D  affect  the  duty  of 
proving  that  illegal  overcharges  have 
been  passed  through  to  the  individual 
claimant?  This  whole  problem  of  pass- 
through  is  a  technical  one;  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  does  not 
relieve  the  plaintiff  of  the  duty  of  prov- 
ing that  damages  have  been  passed 
through  to  individual  claimants. 

In  an  attorney  general  brings  a  parens 
patriae  case  on  behalf  of  "consumers," 
must  every  other  natural  person  in  the 
chain  of  distribution  "opt  out"  in  order 
to  protect  his  own  rights  to  bring  an 
independent  ti"eble  damage  action? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr,  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  last  question  must  be 
yes.  In  order  to  protect  these  rights, 
then,  the  kind  of  notice  given  becomes 


very  important  and  is  elevated  io.fim- 
stituitional  magnlUide.  llD<^a:.  ^,  J?ill 
we  use  the  phraBe  found  la  rul<;  29  "The 
best  notice  inractlcable,"  but  jEJ^e  bill 
carefully  and  deliberately  omits  the  bal^- 
anpe  of  the  language  of  rule  23,  indicat- 
ing that  individual  notice  must  be  given, 
if  that  can  be  done  reasonably. 

Mr.  SEXBERUNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  rule 
XXm  is  not  a  constitutional  rule.  It  is 
a  rule  of  court. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  a  surprising 
statement  for  the  gentleman  to  make. 
The  gentleman  should  read  the  advi- 
sor's notes  following  the  rule.  I  have 
them  in  my  file.  Tlie  gentleman  will  find 
that  he  is  wrong.  It  is  a  ctmstitutionally 
required  rule. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  is  not  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  engage  yet  in  a  dialog, 
but  I  am  eagerly  awaiting  the  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  if  someone  in 
the  chain  of  distribtition  may  "opt  out 
or  if  there  is  a  corporation  in  the  chain 
of  distribution  which  is  not  affected  by 
this  parens  patriae  action,  it  is  clear  that 
the  person  or  entity  can  bring  an  inde- 
pendent treble  damstge  action.  If  so,  I 
ask,  is  that  person  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  same  defendant?  Some  courts 
have  addressed  this  problem  of  double 
recoveiT  and  have  said  that  the  system 
which  is  proposed  in  this  legislation,  im- 
wlsely,  and  pershs4>s  imconstitutionally, 
permits  double  recovery  trebled. 

The  questions  I  have  asked  are  very 
troublesome  to  me.  They  deal  with  only 
one  section  of  the  bill.  I  beheve  the  sec- 
tion is  tmamendable.  It  fatally  flaws  the 
entij-e  legislation  and  so  long  as  it  exists 
tliis  bill  must  be  defeated. 

Ml-.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas  iMlss  Jordan)  . 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  ChairmaHi  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  specifically 
in  support  of  section  4D  which  relates 
to  tlie  computation  of  damages  and  pro\- 
ing  of  damages  in  the  aggregate. 

I  liave  only  a  few  minutes  and  so  I 
hope  the  manager  of  this  legislation  will 
talk  about  the  difference  between  the 
computation  of  damages  in  the  aggre- 
gate, w  hich  the  bill  allows  and  which  4D 
allows,  and  fluid  recovery,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  computation  of 
the  aggregation  of  the  damages. 

Fluid  recovery  runs  to  the  matter  of 
disbm-sement  of  the  funds  which  are  re- 
covered and  not  to  the  aggregation  of 
tiie  damages. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  and 
nothing  unusual  about  proving  damages 
in  the  aggregate.  We  can  look  at  case 
after  case,  most  recent,  and  see  that  the 
coiu-ts  liave  approved  the  aggregation 
of  damages.  Briefly  there  is  the  Saifeway 
case  on  February  26,  1975,  in  the  Dis- 
trict Comt  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California  which  talks  about  the  aggre- 
gation of  national  averages  reflecting 
what  the  loss  is  and  the  plaintiffs  being; 
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made  whole  for  that  loss.  There  is  the 
antibiotics  case  in  New  York,  that  was 
in  May  of  1971,  where  there  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  "defendants  are  coostitu- 
tionally  entitled  to  compel  a  parade  of 
individual  complalnanto  to  establish 
damages."  The  court  did  not  reach  this 
ocncluslon.  The  court  said  it  could  not 
conclude  that  the  defendants  could  re- 
quire this  parade  of  witnesses  in  an  ef- 
lort  to  prove  damages,  the  operative 
word  being  cannot  make  that  conclu- 
sion by  the  court. 

Aggregation  of  damages  is  a  very  sim- 
ple concept,  as  I  have  stated.  Take  this 
as  a  for  instance.  One  has  a  sugar  re- 
finery which  sells  5-pound  bags  of  sugar. 
It  overcharges  by  50  cents  per  bag.  Hca 
is  one  going  to  prove  the  damages.^ 

Are  we  going  to  require  ever>'  con- 
sumer to  line  up  at  the  courthouse  door 
and  somehow  prove  to  the  judge  over  the 
weeks  and  months  and  years  that  may 
ensue  that  that  consumer  purchased  one 
5-poimd  bag  of  sugar?  That  is  one  way 
to  do  it. 

Or  the  other  way  to  prove  damages  Is 
to  take  the  refinery  which  manufac- 
tured and  sold  the  sugar,  go  to  their 
records,  see  how  many  bags  of  sugar 
they  did  sell,  multiply  that  number  by 
the  50  cents  and  we  get  damages  in  tJie 
aggregate. 

We  either  coimt  them  one  by  one,  the 
10  million  bags  of  sugar,  or  we  take  the 
aggregate,  the  number  of  bags  of  sugar 
sold  and  multiply  that  by  the  figure.  So 
we  come  up  wiUi  the  same  result.  In- 
stead of  adding,  we  say  In  aggregation 
of  damages,  we  multiply.  We  get  the 
same  result,  and  it  is  quite  simple. 

So,  I  ask  the  Members  that  they  dis- 
count any  argument  that  aggregation 
of  damages  is  such  a  new  and  novel  and 
unconstitutional  concept,  that  it  does 
great  violence  to  the  thrust  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILfflSACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  begin  by  commending  and  con- 
^atulating  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seibkrunc)  for  the  many,  many  long 
hours  that  he  has  put  in  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  I 
may  disagree  with  him. 

No.  1.  I  wonder  why  a  State  attorney 
general  cannot  take  the  normal  course 
of  seeking  legislation  from  his  State 
legislature?  States,  right  now.  have  a 
right  to  enact  whatever  antitrust  laws 
they  believe  to  be  necessary.  Second, 
there  was  testimony  that  antitrust  cases, 
whether  justifiably  founded  or  poorly 
founded,  can  result  in  enonnous  attor- 
neys fees  and  costs  to  a  business, 
whether  large  or  small.  Th.  bill  pending 
before  us  provides  for  attorneys  fees  and 
costs  to  the  plaintiff,  but  not  to  the  de- 
fendant. 

I  am  worried  about,  not  just  aggregat- 
ing damages,  but  aggregating  them  by  a 
statistical  statutory  sampling  method.  I 
f»m  perhaps  most  worried  that  a  crusad- 
ing, politically  ambitious  attorney  gen- 
eral, could  bring  an  action  arbitrarily  or 
politleally  motivated,  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense If  he  or  she  Is  unsuccessful,  and 


with  tlie  end  result  perhaps,  being  of 
putting  a  business  out  of  business,  de- 
pending upon  how  rich  or  how  poor  that 
particular  business  is. 

I  intend  to  support  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama which  would  also  provide  attorneys 
fees  and  costs  to  a  prevailing  defendant. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  atten- 
tion and  care  with  which  he  has  studied 
this  legislation.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  with  the  various  amendments  which 
are  acceptable  to  this  gentleman,  and  I 
believe  to  the  subcommittee,  and  with 
the  courts'  control  over  frivolous  actions, 
and  with  the  fact  that  unlike  private 
parties  who  can  now  bring  actions  under 
the  antitrust  laws  to  prove  damages,  an 
attorney  general  Is  also  responsible  not 
only  to  his  State  legislature  but  to  the 
public,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fears 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  are  not  really 
likely  ever  to  materialize,  at  least  not 
except  in  only  a  few  rare  cases. 

The  attorney  generals  already  can 
bring  parens  patriae  actions,  and  yet 
there  is  not  a  single  documented  case 
of  abuse. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  For  injunctive  rehef 
only,  but  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  aggregate  damages,  which  can  be 
trebled  and  in  addition  to  that  we  are 
talking  about  arriving  at  the  aggregate 
damages  by  a  statutory  statistical  sam- 
pling method,  which  as  far  as  I  know 
is  an  entirely  new  concept.  Then,  the 
gentleman  Is  even  talking  about  permit- 
ting a  trebling  of  that  kind  of  aggregate 
statistical  sampling. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate 
to  get  on  my  feet  and  speak,  since  we 
both  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  ttie  same 
disease  of  the  throat. 

Mr.  R.MLSBACK.  It  Is  not  commu- 
nicable. 

The  genileman  suggested  that  the 
State  attorney  general  can  only  bring 
parens  patriae  for  injunctive  action. 
That  clearly  is  not  the  case.  A  State  at- 
torney general  can  bring  an  action  If  It 
is  in  fact  In  a  proprietarj*  capacity. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  Is  not  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  fiuther,  the  gentleman  objects  to 
the  States  bringing  actions  based  on  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  my  good  friend 
will  just  forgive  me  for  a  moment  for 
intermpting.  I  said  that  there  have  been 
no  monetar>'  damages  awarded  In  a 
parens  patriae  action,  and  that  the 
Georgia  case  clearly  awarded  only  in- 
junctive relief. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fuither,  under  existing  law  it  is 
permissible  for  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral to  bring  an  action  under  the  Clayton 


Act  for  money  damages  if  it  is  in  a  pro- 
prietary capacity. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kind- 
ness I . 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  defy  any  Member  of  this  Hou.'^e 
to  present  a  comprehensive,  meaning- 
ful, understandable,  and  incontesUble 
definition  of  "price  fixing"  within  a  hali 
hour. 

Many  businesses  are  constantly  un- 
certain as  to  what  might  or  could  be  de- 
termined to  be  a  course  of  action  or  in- 
action constituting  "price  fixing." 

Years  later,  there  may  be  the  occasion 
to  find  the  answer  to  that  question  in 
court. 

H.R.  8532  is  intended  to  make  the 
consequences  of  a  wrong  guess  more  se- 
vere. 

TTiis  bill  is  a  confession  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  responsibility  to  enforce  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  I  think  that  Is  premature. 

This  bill  aims  to  put  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  States  in  the  position  of  exi- 
forcing  Federal  laws.  The  States  could 
do  this  for  themselves,  by  enacting  their 
own  laws. 

What  is  wrong  with  ttiis  Ccmgress 
when  it  fails  continually  to  address  its 
own  problems,  and  instead  seeks  to  ap- 
ply window  dressing  like  this  and  to 
shove  off  to  the  States  the  enforcement 
burden  related  to  the  laws,  enacted  by 
the  Congress? 

Nothing  is  wrong  with  the  Congress 
acting  to  improve  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  antitrust  laws;  but  where  are 
those  efforts? 

Instead,  we  have  a  bill  that  even  its 
strong  supporters,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  admit  will 
do  very  Uttle,  or  will  do  much  less  than 
either  its  suppoiiers  or  its  opponents  ex- 
pect or  fear. 

H.R.  8532,  if  its  effect  is  noticeable, 
will  have  a  heav>'-handed  effect  upon  the 
innocent  employees  of  businesses  that 
may  be  forced  out  of  business  because  of 
a  very  large  judgment  awarded  to  a 
State  attorney  general. 

I  submit  that  the  most  imaginative 
and  proper  way  to  use  those  funds  rep- 
resented by  that  judgment  would  be  to 
provide  rehef  and  assistance  to  the  in- 
nocent employees  who  might  be  thus  dis- 
placed from  their  emjrtoyment. 

Perhaps  the  flowery  title  of  this  bill 
should  be  changed  to  the  Contingent 
Unemployment  Act  of  1984. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  remember  that 
this  bill  will  not  have  its  effect  upon  tlie 
people  who  wrongfully  violate  the  anti- 
trust law,  but  rather  upon  the  employees 
and  stockholders  who  are  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  of  or  involvement  in 
wrongdoing.  We  can  do  better  than  this. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes>. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
attorney,  Clarence  Darrow,  once  wrote 
that— 
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Laws  should  be  like  clotbea.  They  shoTiId 
be  made  to  fit  the  people  they  are  meant  to 

serve. 

We  have  before  us  today  HH.  8532.  the 
Antitrust  Parens  Pabriae  Act,  i^ilch  is 
an  ill-fitting  attempt  to  make  radical 
changes  in  antitrust  enforcement  at 
great  cost  to  our  economic  system.  Pro- 
cedures of  questionable  constitutionality 
and  dubious  authority  are  Justified  as 
being  necessary  to  protect  that  new- 
found idol  of  authoritarians — the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

I  received  a  letter  on  March  17  from 
President  Ford,  which  outlines  his  strong 
objections  to  this  bill.  Mr.  Pord  wrote: 

I  question  whether  Federal  legislation  Is 
desirable  wlilch  authorizes  a  state  attorney 
general  to  sue  on  behalf  of  the  state's  citi- 
zens to  recover  treble  damages  that  result 
from  violations  of  the  federal  antitrust  laws. 
The  states  have  the  ability  to  amend  their 
own  antitrust  laws  to  authorize  parens 
patriae  suits  In  their  own  courts.  If  a  state 
legislatiire,  acting  for  its  own  citizens,  is  not 
convinced  the  parens  patriae  concept  Is  sound 
policy,  the  Administration  questions  wheth- 
er the  Congress  should  bypass  the  state  legis- 
latures and  provide  state  attorneys  general 
with  access  to  the  federal  courts  to  enforce 
it. 

The  President  also  said  this  bill  is  too 
broad  in  its  reach  and  should  be  nar- 
rowed to  price  fixing  violations.  He  noted 
that  the  Antitriist  Penalties  Procedui*es 
Act,  which  he  signed  in  December  of 
1974,  increased  maximum  penalties  for 
corporations  and  individuals  in  antitrust 
cases.  He  concluded: 

I  support  vigorous  antitrust  enforcement, 
but  I  do  not  believe  H.R.  8632  Is  a  responsi- 
ble way  to  enforce  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  why  the  lead- 
ership is  attempting  to  stampede  this  ill- 
considered  legislation  through  Congress 
today.  On  March  11,1  informed  the  lead- 
ership that  Chief  Justice  Warren  Berger 
has  placed  the  question  of  Parens  Patriae 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  on  April  7.  It  would  seem 
logical  to  me  that  we  should  examine  the 
Judicial  Confer^ice  report  on  this  legis- 
lation before  the  House  plows  ahead  with 
legislation  that  proposes  sweeping 
changes  in  the  antitrust  ccHicept.  My  re- 
quest that  consideration  be  deferred  has 
been  rejected.  Obviously,  those  pushing 
this  punitive  and  poorly  written  piece  of 
legislation  do  not  want  to  see  what  the 
Judicial  Conference  reconunends,  and 
are  trying  to  push  this  measure  through 
in  haste,  which  because  of  the  bill's  fiaws, 
may  well  make  waste  of  these  efforts. 

This  bill  has  some  strange  provisions. 
It  allows  antitrust  suits  to  be  filed  witJi- 
out  the  traditional  type  of  notification 
of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  case  is 
brought.  It  allows  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral to  establish  a  statistically  derived 
figure  as  to  the  number  of  persons  al- 
legedly injured  by  violations.  No  proof  ci 
individual  injury  is  required.  It  allows 
State  attorneys  general  to  establish  a 
guesstimate  of  the  amount  of  damages, 
and  then  treble  it.  Most  revolutionary  of 
all  is  the  concept  that  those  who  have 
been  damaged  will  not  necessarily  re- 
ceive restitution,  but  the  money  will  be 


converted  by  the  court  to  some  other 
pupoee.  Tbis  Is  bad  legislating,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rood  to  hen  being  pared 
with  good  Intentions. 

If  passed  In  the  form  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  tills  bill  faces  ocmstitutlonal 
challenges.  The  Suprane  Court  recently 
decided  that  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission's enforcement  pwwers  were  un- 
constitutional because  all  members  were 
not  Presidential  appointees.  The  same 
problem  may  arise  with  this  act,  because 
State  attorneys  general  are  not  officers 
appointed  under  article  n  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution to  enforce  Federal  laws  by  liti- 
gation in  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce 
heavy  forfeitures  imder  the  Sherman 
Act. 

I  am  certsdn  that  in  this  great  rush 
to  put  something  on  the  books  tliat  looks 
like  it  will  benefit  consumers,  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  what  it  will 
do  to  our  court  system,  and  its  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  our  legal  processes.  Anti- 
trust cases  are  genei*aliy  complex  and 
time  consuming.  One  case  can  tie  up  a 
Federal  court  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Federal  courts  already  face  a  dramatic 
increase  in  antiti-ust  cases.  During  1975 
there  were  1,431  civil  antitrust  cases 
filed.  This  is  an  increase  of  54  percent 
from  the  1970  total  of  929  cases.  The 
courts  are  currently  shorthanded,  and 
are  strusgling  to  handle  this  increased 
workload. 

Judge  Robert  A.  Ainsworth  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  estimates 
the  current  shortage  of  judgeships  at  13 
circuit  court  judges  and  52  district  court 
judgeships.  This  shortage  is  without  any 
consideration  of  the  cases  expected  to  re- 
sult from  the  parens  patriae  bill.  An 
antitrust  case  generally  takes  twice  as 
long  to  litigate  as  other  litigation.  A 
fiood  of  private  antitrust  cases  would 
seriously  impair  the  ability  of  the  courts 
to  handle  their  heavy  criminal  dockets. 
This  bill  would  be  a  blow  to  swift  justice 
and  threaten  the  Federal  court  system 
with  failure  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act. 

This  bill  would  also  le\'y  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  on  tlie  com-t  system.  It 
provides  for  special  masters,  economic 
experts  and  other  personnel  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  assist  in  complex 
antitrust  cases.  The  act  fails  to  ade- 
quately explain  the  source  of  funds  to 
hire  these  extra  people. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  precipitate  an 
avalanche  of  antiti-ust  cases  onto  an  al- 
ready overcrowded  court  syst«n,  and 
would  delay  justice  for  those  entitled  to 
a  speedy  trial  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  open  a 
Pandora's  box  of  legal  complexity.  In  ad- 
dition, it  could  well  cost  thousands  of 
workers  their  jobs.  It  is  paradoxical  that 
this  Congress,  whose  leadership  hsis 
trumpeted  its  demands  for  more  jobs, 
now  wants  to  ram  through  a  bill  tliat 
could  put  many  small  firms  out  of  busi- 
ness, that  would  subject  labor  unions  to 
treble  damage  actions  and  weaken  their 
bargaining  position  with  finns  subject 
to  extremely  costly  damage  suits.  It 
would  curb  incentives  for  investment 
capital,  and  lessen  the  opportunity  for 


business  to  create  more  Jobs.  This  is  an 
antijobs  bill  that  poses  great  danger  for 
working  men  and  women  it  supposedly 
is  designed  to  benefit. 

This  measure  also  opens  the  door  to 
political  misuse  of  antitrust  laws  by  be- 
stowing on  State  attorneys  general  al- 
most blanket  authority  to  file  cases,  re- 
gardless of  the  validity  or  merit  of  the 
c£Lse.  Since  no  injury  need  be  established. 
it  would  be  a  temptation  for  many  polit- 
ically ambitious  attorneys  general  to  file 
indiscriminately,  hoping  to  reap  a  po- 
litically beneficial  harvest  of  favorable 
publicit>-. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  it 
was  established  that  doctors  and  real 
estate  brokers  may  face  enormous  Ua- 
bility,  jointly  and  individually.  The 
small  concern,  hit  with  potentially  dev- 
astating damage  obligations,  would  be  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

The  contingency  fee  promion  of  the 
Senate  bill,  which  I  understand  is  going 
tc  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  this 
legislation,  opens  another  can  of  worms. 
This  method  of  reimbursement  generates 
great  interest  in  filing  cases  regardless 
of  merit.  Instead  of  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  act,  which  is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  it  would  invite  specula- 
tive complaints  in  great  numbers,  further 
clogging  the  court  system.  This  bill  lias 
rightly  been  characterized  as  a  potential 
shakedovi-n  for  corporations,  ripoff  for 
consumers  and  the  great  bicentennial 
money  macliine  for  antiti-ust  entre- 
preneurs. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are  a  great  many 
flawed  aspects  of  this  bill  that  make  it 
unworthy  of  passage  by  this  Congress. 
Its  constitutionality  is  suspect.  Its  effects 
are  far  reaching.  It  could  cost  jobs  and 
slov.'  economic  recovery.  It  will  impede 
justice.  It  establishes  unsound  piinciples 
as  the  basis  for  antitrust  litigation.  This 
is  a  bad  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  embark  on  this  imjustifled  extension 
of  antitrust  enforcement  that  has  so 
many  deleterious  features.  Sui-ely  we  can 
do  better  than  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  reasons  advanced 
by  the  critics  of  this  legislation  as  to 
why  it  should  not  be  adopted.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  in  the  limited  time 
I  have  to  the  argiunent  that  consumers 
will  not  benefit  by  this. 

First,  the  mere  possibihty  of  parens 
patriae  actions  will  serve  to  deter  and 
prevent  many  anticompetitive  practices. 
This  deterrent  effect  alone  will  yield 
enormous  benefits. 

More  importantly,  however,  are  the 
direct  benefits  from  the  strong  law  en- 
forcement potential  contained  in  parens 
13atriae.  Federal  judges  will  in  many 
cases  be  able  to  reimburse  countless  con- 
sumere  for  their  losses. 

In  a  niling  handed  down  just  last  year 
in  the  case  of  Wa.<5hington  against  Peyser, 
$38  milJion   was  distributed  to  885,000 
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consumers  of  antibiotics.  The  Federal 
Judge  wbo  ordered  these  refunds  es- 
presdy  observed  that — 

Thte  clBfis  action  liaa  proven  not  only  to 
be  manageable  but  of  great  benefit  to  the 
cor..iumers  Involved. 

In  his  opinion,  Judge  Lord  specifically 

addressed: 

The  ongoing  argument  on  the  mansge- 
abliity  of  fluid  cl««6  action 

and  pointed  out  that — 

The  court  has  been  hearing  for  years  that 
this  type  of  settlement  and  this  type  of  cla^ 
action  are  unmanageable  and  will  not  work. 
The  defendants  strenuously  argued  that  the 
consumers  are  not  interested  in  this  litiga- 
tion and  will  not  come  forward  to  "lay 
claim"  to  the  proceeds.  In  fact,  the  drug 
companies  predicted  that  only  30,000  or 
40,000  consumers  would  ever  gain  any  re- 
covery. But  this  prediction  of  only  30,000  or 
40.000  consuinei's  lias  been  proven  wrong. 

Over  1  million  claims  were  filed  by 
on  or  behalf  of  consumers,  resulting  in 
some  800,000  allowances  by  the  court. 
That  sounds  like  a  success  story  for  con- 
sumers to  my  way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  SEIBKHLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes'. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rii^e 
in  support  of  this  legiijiatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill,  one  concerned  with  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  consumer  against  u-re- 
sponsible  business  practices  which  vio- 
late our  antitiiist  laws. 

The  charge  that  States'  attorneys  gen- 
eral would  abuse  the  powers  which  they 
would  receive  under  this  legislation  must 
be  addressed.  I  point  out  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  hearing  a  great  cry  for  re- 
turning powers  to  the  States,  this  is 
exactly  what  this  legislation  would  do. 
It  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
States'  attorneys  general  to  act  on  behalf 
of  their  consumers. 

A.<;  Judge  Sirica  pointed  out: 

The  court  1=  persuaded  that  the  S".j..es, 
acting  throi'sh  their  attorneys  general,  are 
the  best  representatives  of  the  consumers 
residing  wit!un  their  Jurisdictions.  Tills  court 
agrees  that  it  is  difiBcxilt  to  imagine  a  better 
representative  of  the  retaU  consumers  wlthia 
a  Stjte  tnan  the  Suite's  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  have  Inespon- 
?ible.  abusive,  politically  ambitious  of- 
ficials in  Washington  as  well  as  in  State 
capitals.  The  way  to  deal  with  them  Is  for 
the  electorate  or  other  governmental 
checks  and  balances  operate  upon  them, 
not  to  deny  the  authority  to  move  for- 
ward with  this  ver>'  im.pcrtant  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
attempted  to  drag  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  into  thi.«  matter. 

He  did  not  say  that  the  Chief  Justice 
was  asking  us  to  hold  up  our  lesislation. 
He  merely  suggested  it.  but  the  inference 
could  be  drawn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
director  of  the  Judicial  Conference  does 
not  believe  this  bill  will  buiden  the 
coui'ts. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  23.  1975,  to  our 


committee,  he  stated  that  because  the 
control  of  parens  patriae  litigation  will 
be  In  the  hands  of  reeponslble  Oovem- 
ment  ofBcials.  the  Judicial  Conference 
does  not  expect  parens  patriae  cases  to 
be  numerous. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  are  a  fairer,  more  efficient  alterna- 
tive to  lai'ge  antitrust  cIeiss  actions,  and 
the  courts  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
these  large  class  actions  if  there  is  a  less 
burdensome,  more  efficient  alternative. 
A  parens  patriae  action  is  such  an 
alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  think  that 
while  we  may  expect  the  President  to  do 
a  flip-flop,  as  he  iias  done,  that  to  try  to 
drag  the  Chief  Justice  in  is  really  not 
wan  an  ted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8532,  the 
so-called  Antitrust  Parens  Patriae  Act. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  admin- 
istration position  on  this  bill  has 
changed  oomewhat  from  its  earlier  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  bill  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Justice  Department  and 
cleared  by  OMB.  But  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  administration  can  sup- 
port this  bill  now  that  certain  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8532  amends  the 
Clayton  Act  to  permit  State  attorneys 
general  to  bring  parens  patriae  suits  on 
behalf  of  "natural  persons"  injured  by 
any  antitrust  violations  for  treble  dam- 
ages and  litigation  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  bill  is 
necessary  because  there  presently  is  a 
gaping  hole  in  our  antitrust  enforcement 
sclaeme.  To  quote  from  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man RoDiNO  from  Thomas  E.  Kauper, 
A.'^sistant  Attorney  General  of  tlie  Anti- 
trust Division  on  September  25,  1975; 

Antitrust  Molatioii-s  that  re.sult  in  rela- 
tively small  economic  damage  to  each  of  a 
large  number  of  people  are  very  trouble- 
some: the  eotiomir  incentives  for  .''uch  con- 
duct are  macte  more  alluring  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  no  single  consumer  has  a  sufficient 
economic  stake  to  bear  the  litieation  burden 
nece  ..-ary  to  maintain  a  private  suit  for  re- 
covery under  Section  4 

Mr.  Kauper  went  on  to  vrite,  and 
again  I  quote: 

Although  it  was  on.c  tliotj^I.t  that  the 
19^6  liberalization  of  Feder.-il  Rule  of  Civil 
Procedure  23  might  provide  a  satisfactory 
mechanism  xor  effectuating  the  deterrent 
objecti-.e.=  of  Section  4,  the  cla.ss  action  de- 
vice Is  apparently  of  limited  utility  In 
securing  relief  for  lar,^e  cla.'^ces  of  individual 
co.'isiimers.  .  .  .  The  parens  patriae  concept, 
£;s  embodied  in  H.R.  8532  Is  both  desirable 
and  useful  fiom  the  perspective  of  better 
antitrust  enfcrcenipnt  Sticli  a  provision  Is 
also  consistent  with  th?  enforcement  goals 
of  the  Clayton  Act 

Mr.  Ciiaii'iiian,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Kauper  and  the  job  he  lias 
been  attempting  to  do  as  the  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  at  tlie  Deimrtment  of 
Justice.  He  i.s  most  knowledgeable  about 
tlie  present  gaps  in  our  antitrust  en- 
forcement system  and  what  is  needed  to 
close  these  gaps  and  thereby  provide 
more  effective  enforcement  efforts.  I 
think  more  and  more  Members  of  tiiis 
body  are  coming  to  realize  hrw  essential 


such  ertorts  are  in  promoting  a  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  society  and  holding 
down  inflation.  Mr.  Kauper  has  esti- 
mated that  Imperfect  competition  costs 
the  American  consumer  tn  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $80  billion  per  year. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  on  February 
6, 1976,  Chairman  Rodino  put  it  this  way, 
and  I  quote: 

The  President  and  many  others  have 
spoken  of  the  teirible  toll  which  anticom- 
petitive conduct  In  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust lavs  takes  on  our  economy  each  year, 
and  of  the  concomitant  need  for  vlgorou.s 
antitnL:;t  enforcement.  H.R.  8532  Is  despei- 
ately  needed  to  fiU  a  major  gap  in  our  en- 
forcement scheme  and  to  act  ae  a  realistic 
deterrent  to  antitrust  violations. 

And  then,  at  a  later  point  in  his  letter. 
Chairman  Rodino  made  the  following 
statement,  with  which  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement: 

In  my  judgment,  strong  antitrust  enforce- 
ment is  vital  to  the  future  of  business  In  this 
countrv.  tor  the  channels  of  commerce  and 
trade  must  be  kept  free  of  unfair  and  re- 
strictive practices  and  conspiracies  if  the 
free  entei-prlse  system  is  to  retain  credibility. 

In  conclusion.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  bill  and 
moreover  a  necessary  new  tool  for  our 
antitrust  enforcement  program.  It  does 
not  entail  the  expenditure  of  additional 
Federal  fimds,  and  it  enlists  the  States  in 
this  enforcement  effort.  Whereas  the 
present  gap  in  this  effort  only  invites  vi- 
olations which  can  cost  consumers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  aggregate,  this  bill 
can  help  to  close  that  gap  by  serving  as 
an  effective  and  realistic  deterrent  to 
such  violations  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  8532.  the 
antitrust  enforcement  amendments.  This 
bill  uill  permit  State  attorneys  general 
to  initiate  actions  to  recover  monetary 
damages  on  behalf  of  State  residents 
injured  by  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  will  eliminate  practical  obstacles 
that  have  prevented  individual  consum- 
ers from  gettmg  the  compensation  for 
antitrust  injuries  to  which  they  are 
already  entitled  in  principle. 

Price  fixing  and  other  practices  which 
inipair  the  free  market  are  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  they  hurt  con- 
sumers by  raising  the  prices  they  must 
pay  for  goods.  The  injury  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  often  quite  small  and  difficult 
to  document.  Under  the  provisions  of 
H.R,  8532  all  the  consumers  in  a  State 
will  be  able  to  recover  Uieir  damages 
collectively.  The  damages  would  then  be 
distributed  on  a  reasonable  statistical 
basis. 

As  the  law  is  now,  a  bakery,  for  exam- 
rle.  could  be  guilty  of  price  fixing  result- 
ing in  higher  prices  for  consumers,  but 
could  not  be  required  to  pay  those  con- 
sumers' damages.  The  cost  to  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  of  bringing  his  own  suit 
for  damages  against  a  company  are  pro- 
hibitive, especially  compared  to  the 
amount  he  could  collect.  Collectively, 
however,  a  group  of  consumers,  such  as 
the  citizens  of  a  State,  can  find  it  worth- 
while goiiig  to  court  to  try  to  collect  the 
damages  which  are  due  them.  The  parens 
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patxlae  bill  vffl  aoake  suite  for  damaces 
on  a  coileottve  kMi89i8rihl». 

The  attawy  gcDcnl  of  «v  own  State 
of  Virginia.  Andreir  P.  WtUm,  to  the 
chaiiman  of  tiie  antttrust  eaaoDittoe  of 
the  National  Assodatton  of  Attorneys 
General.  He  has  written  to  me  tacpnes- 
ing  his  strong  support  for  this  bill  and 
I  commend  his  views  to  you : 

Office  or  thx  ATToamT  Qkhkrai., 

Rictmumd,  Va.,  February  27, 1976. 
Hon.  Joseph  Ij.  Fishis, 
Member,  Boute  of  Representatives,  Cannon 
House  Office  BuiUUng,  WasiMnffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Joe:  As  Chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  off 
Attorneys  Oeneral,  I  request  your  support  for 
passage  of  HJl.  8532. 

This  biU  huB  the  endorsement  not  only  of 
our  National  Association  but  of  the  Ford 
Administration  as  well.  H  Jt.  8632  constitutes 
one  of  the  raoet  significant  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  antitrust  l*ws  in  recent 
years.  It  does  not  change  any  substantive 
antitrust  law.  If  adopted,  however.  It  will 
provide  a  needed  meidumlsm  for  States  to 
coordinate  antitrust  enfcocement  so  that 
their  activity,  together  with  action  on  the 
federal  level,  can  ensure  genuine  competition 
in  o\ir  American  economy. 

The  bill  In  Its  present  fonn  prohibits  re- 
tention of  counsel  on  a  contingent  fee  basis. 
This  limitation  as  a  practical  matter  would 
prevent  »twn*r  states  without  In-houae  ex- 
pertise from  engaging  effectiTeljr  In  antitrust 
enforcement.  I  therefore  ask  your  support 
for  an  amendment  tdiat  would  authorize 
contingent  fees  In  antitrust  cases  If  such 
fees  were  Judicially  approved  but  m  no  other 
circumstances. 

Needless  to  say,  I  and  the  other  memba« 
of  our  Nattonal  AssodatlDn  would  be  most 
grateful  for  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legfadatloa  which  Is  so  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

With  fcbMlast  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ain>Kfew  P.  Muxes, 

Attorney  General. 

Most  of  those  who  have  spoken  on  this 
bill  are  lawyers.  Their  profession  obvi- 
ously is  deeply  concerned.  As  an  econo- 
mist also  concoTied  over  the  years  with 
antitrust  matters,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  considerable  benefit  of  tbls 
measiu«  to  consumers;  ttiat  Is,  to  all 
Americans  wtu)  can  only  gain  by  legal  ac- 
tions that  hdld  prices  down  to  costs  plus 
reasonable  profits.  All  those  who,  Uke 
me,  are  strong  b^evers  in  a  free  com- 
petitive economy  must  logically  support 
this  bm. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  and  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation  and  I  hope  that 
my  coUeagpcB  win  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ROSBNTHAL.  Mr.  C3iairman,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attrition  of  the 
Members  the  coi-porations  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Business  Roundtable  and 
have  antitrust  violation  cases  pending, 
have  been  foimd  to  have  violated  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  admitted  violating  tiie 
antitrust  laws: 

(1965-1975) 

1.  Alcoa. 

2.  American  Can  Co. 

3.  American  Home  Products. 

4.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

5.  Anaconda  Oo. 

6.  Armoo  Steel  Coipivatlon  (thrae  viola- 
tions and  two  pending). 

7.  Atlantic  Blchfield  Co. 

8.  BendlxCoip. 
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9.  Bnthtohwm  Steel  C<Hp. 

la  BotiiwOe. 

U.  Bolw  OHcade  Co. 

13.  Brng  Wainer  (fotmd  guilty  of  prlce- 
Bzlng  twiee,  violated  meiger  law,  forced  to 
Arest;  one  merger  csae  pending) . 

13.  Burlington  IiiitiiliiM,  Tac 

14.  Oertaln-Teed  Fiodnets  Oup. 

15.  CSmnplon  International  C<xp. 

16.  CbzyBlw  Corp. 

17.  CtUes  Service  Co. 

18.  Contlnraital  Can  Co. 

19.  Continental  OU  Oo. 

20.  Coming  Glass  Woito. 

21.  Dart  Industries  Inc. 

22.  Dressier  Industries  Inc. 

23.  E  J.  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Go. 

24.  Exxon. 

25.  Federated  Department  Stores. 

26.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber. 

27.  First  National  City  Bank. 

28.  FMC  Corp. 

29.  Ford  Motor  Corp. 

30.  GAF  Industries. 

31.  General  Dynamics. 

32.  General  Electric  Co. 

33.  General  Food. 

34.  General  Mills. 

36.  General  Motors  Co. 

36.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

37.  Greyhound  Corp. 

38.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

39.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber. 

40.  GuUOllCo. 

41.  Ideal  Basic  Industries. 

42.  Inland  Steel. 

43.  IBM. 

44.  International  Harvestor  Co. 

45.  Hallibiirton  Co. 

46.  Hercules  Inc. 

47.  International  Nickel. 

48.  International  Paper  Co. 

49.  Kennecott  Copper  Co. 

50.  Kraftco. 

51.  SMCo. 

52.  Mobil  OU. 

53.  National  Steel  Co. 

54.  Owens  Illinois  Co. 

55.  PhiUlps  Petroleum. 

56.  PPG  ludusbles. 

57.  Proctor  &  Gamble. 

58.  Republic  Steel. 

59.  Reynolds  Metals  Oo. 

60.  RockweU  IntematlouiU  Co. 

61.  Scott  Pi4>er  Co. 

62.  SheUOUCo. 

63.  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 

64.  Stauffer  Chemical. 
68.  Teacaco. 

66.  Union  Camp  Corp. 

67.  TTnlroyal. 

68.  United  Aii'craft  Corp. 

69.  United  States  Steel. 

70.  Westlnghouse  Corp. 

71.  Weyerhauser  Corp. 

72.  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Co.  (Case  was  dis- 
missed after  filing  when  corporation  with- 
drew Its  plans  to  merge.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  8532,  the  antitrust 
parens  patriae  bill.  I  wonder  if,  in  the 
name  of  helping  the  consumer,  we  are 
going  to  be  hurting  the  consumer  even 
more.  My  remarks  wiH  be  brief — I  would 
just  like  to  toss  in  four  items  as  food  for 
thought  for  my  colleagues. 

Fu'st.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
may  be  based  upaa  some  assumptions 
which  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  real 
world  of  economics  and  antitrust  law. 
The  bill  seems  to  envision  State  attorneys 
general  suing  on  behalf  of  consumers 
who  have  been  Injured  through  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws  at  the  retail 
level.  An  article  by  Milton  Handler  and 
Michael  Blechman,  which  many  of  you 


may  have  seen  since  it  has  been  wid^ 
dreulated  bere  in  tfae  OoBgreas.  would 
dilute  tills  uammiptiim.  Ttiese  gentle- 
men pofnt  out  tbat  out  of  341  ctvil  and 
criminal  actions  commfgiced  during  the 
past  5  years  by  tbe  Justice  DQ^artment, 
only  a  small  number  are  price-fixing 
conspiracies  directly  affecting  consum- 
ers. TtiB  vast  majority  of  antitrust  suits 
idlege  vii^ttons  far  removed  in  the  chain 
of  distribution  from  consumers.  Tbe  dis- 
tinguished authors  state  that  moat  (rf  the 
retail  price  fljdng  suits,  trtiich  do  have 
a  direct  impact  upon  consumers,  involve 
associations,  such  as  realtors,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  oilier  professionals,  which 
use  fee  s(diedules  or  codes  ot  ethics.  They 
go  on  to  state: 

The  fee  schedule  cases  provide  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  potential  dangers  of  parens 
patriae  .  .  .  where  the  equities  faU  to  mat<di 
the  pre-conoelved  notions  of  the  pn^onents 
[of  parens  patriae  legislation].  Here  ws  are 
generally  dealing  with  small  Individual 
businessmen  and  practitioners  and  not  giant 
corporations.  ...  It  Is  hle^y  unliktiy  that 
any  of  these  groups  of  defendants  have 
amassed  collective  "pots  of  gold"  by  gouging 
consumers;  to  the  contrary  as  <s>e  [Alabama] 
court  noted  ...  In  each  and  every  case  irtiere 
real  estate  brokerage  fee  schedules  have  been 
enjoined,  the  effect  has  been  to  increase 
rather  than  lower  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  in  the  small 
numb»  of  cases  in  which  alleged  price 
gouging  can  be  proven,  we  win  be  doing 
the  consumer  more  damage  in  the  long 
run.  Bates  wiU  be  driven  up  liy  those 
sn»ll  businessmen  who  subscribe  to  codes 
of  ethics  and  fee  schedules.  Treble  liam- 
ages  against  such  small  retailers  may 
also  be  unccmscionalde  in  many,  if  not 
most,  csfes.  It  will  drive  them  out  of 
business.  Hie  Justice  Department  lt">elf 
acknowledges  that  prices  have  risen  after 
each  price  fixing  suit. 

My  second  point — what  about  price 
fixing  and  other  antitrust  violations 
\(^ch  occur  higher  up  in  tSxe  chain  of 
distribution?  How  will  this  l^^lation 
help  States  protect  their  citizens  from 
these  types  of  violations?  I  tblnk  It  will 
not  be  of  help.  Arriving  at  an  estimate 
of  damages  which  were  actually  suffered 
by  the  consumer  viiJl  be  impossible.  Of- 
tentimes, the  price  fixed  item  is  a  small 
component  of  the  actual  product  pur- 
chased by  the  consiuner.  So  many  other, 
competitive  markets  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  points  of  actual  price  fixing 
and  actual  purchase  by  the  consumer 
of  the  total  product  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  injury  has 
been  done.  This  problem  is  illustrated  by 
Justice  White's  classic  opinion  in  the 
Hanover  Shoe  case  in  which  he  points 
out  that  it  is  impossible  to  figure  out 
pricing  decisions  in  the  real  business 
world,  and  what  impact  price  fixing  at 
one  level  in  the  chain  of  production  win 
have  upon  other  levels.  Different,  and 
presumably  more  competitive  markets. 
Intervene. 

For  example,  if  there  is  a  $5  over- 
charge in  the  price  of  a  battery  for  a 
car,  can  it  be  said  that  the  consumer 
was  actually  hurt  by  this  amoimt?  After 
all,  other  componoits  might  have  been 
obtained  at  cheaper  costs — and  the  auto- 
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mobile  sales  industry  is  characterized  by 
price  haggling  between  salesman  and 
purchaser.  If  it  is  Impossible  for  an  indi- 
vidual consumer  as  plaintiff  to  prove  this 
damage,  how  may  the  State  attorneys 
general  speculate  upon  the  actual  dam- 
age done  to  all  the  citizens  within  the 
State? 

My  third  objection  to  this  bill  is  that 
it  seeks  to  overrule  legislatively  some 
wise  decisions  rendered  by  courts  in  the 
best  interest  of  justice  and  fairness. 
Among  these  decisions  is  an  opinion 
rendered  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
which  encompasses  my  own  State  of 
Idaho.  In  the  case  of  Kline  against  Cald- 
weU  Banker  involving  a  class-action  suit 
for  $750  million  against  Los  Angeles  real- 
tors, the  ninth  circuit  introduced  the 
notion  of  "fairness  to  defendants"  as 
being  a  requirement  of  the  law — rule  23 
Civil  Procedure  Rules.  The  judge  pointed 
out  that  the  court  should  dismiss  this 
treble  damage  suit  because  it  asserted 
astronomical  claims  against  a  larse 
number  of  individuals  in  busines,s  for 
themselves  and  would  work  too  great  a 
hardship  upon  them. 

Without  this  notion  of  fairncs.s,  couits 
would  not  be  able  to  prevent  abuse  of 
small  businessmen,  such  as  those  in 
Kline.  And  yet,  this  bill  seeks  to  strip 
away  the  court's  discretion  to  apply  a 
fairness  requirement.  Those  who  support 
this  bill  say  that  it  will  be  applied  to  hard 
core  antitrust  violators — not  small  busi- 
nessmen. And  yet,  I  must  note  that  the 
danger  I  have  outlined  is  not  just  hypo- 
thetical— the  danger  of  inequitable  re- 
sults is  apparent  right  now  in  tlie  kinds 
of  cases  being  brought  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  by  private  plaintiffs  in 
antitrust  actions. 

My  fourth  and  final  ol)ject;on  to  tlie 
bill  is  largely  philosophical.  The  good 
gentlemen  who  objected  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  Judiciary  Committee  point  out  in 
their  minority  views  that  the  purpose  cf 
treble  damage  awards  in  existing  anti- 
trust law  is  to  compensate  the  actual 
victims  of  antitrust  violations  and  to  give 
them  an  incentive  to  bring  a  legal  suit. 
By  empowering  State  attorneys  general 
to  bring  this  type  of  suit,  we  ai-e  changing 
the  rationale  for  treble  damages.  In  this 
new  context,  treble  damages  will  become 
a  criminal  fine — not  a  mechanism  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  seek  redress  of 
their  injuries  in  court.  It  is  dubious  that 
most  of  the  individuals  who  actually 
suffered  the  damage  will  ever  seek  reim- 
bursement from  the  State  when  it  is  vic- 
torious in  one  of  these  actions.  However, 
this  grant  of  power  to  the  States  will,  of 
itself,  create  "immense  pressures  on 
State  ofBcials  to  sue  in  every  case  wliere 
their  consumer-constituents  may  poten- 
tially have  a  claim" — Handler  quote.  This 
bill  adds  a  political  incentive  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  believe  that  this  union  of  politics 
and  antitrust  law  is  destined  for  a  bad 
result.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  will  be  served  be- 
cause prices  will  rise  as  a  result  of  the 
harrassment  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. I  do  not  feel  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  antitrust  laws  will  be  served 
because  the  problem  of  proving  damages 


against  the  truly  large  corporations,  high 
up  in  the  chain  of  product  disrtibutlon, 
will  be  insurmountable  even  imder  this 
bill.  And  I  do  not  feel  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  good  government  will  be  served 
by  this  bill  because  it  proffers  tempta- 
tions to  the  politically  ambitious  to 
parade  themselves  as  cliampions  of  the 
public  when,  in  fact,  an  antitrust  suit 
may  be  unwarranted  and,  in  the  long  run. 
hurt  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  before 
us  today  is  H.R.  8532,  tlie  Antitrust  En- 
forcement Improvements  Act,  landmark 
legislation  for  the  average  American.  It 
simply  provides  a  practical  means  of 
enforcing  antitrust  laws  already  on  the 
books.  It  would  allow  a  state  attorney 
general  to  sue  companies  guilty  of  price- 
fl.xing  and  otlier  antitrust  violations  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  State. 

Currently,  price-fixing  conspii'acies 
and  other  antitrust  violations  increase 
the  price  of  bread,  milk,  gasoline,  pre- 
scription drugs  and  numerous  other 
Items.  For  example,  in  one  case,  bread 
manufacturers  fixed  and  nii-sed  tlie  price 
of  bread  by  several  cents.  Over  a  10-year 
period  this  co.st  consumers  $35  milUon. 
Such  violations  are  particularly  com- 
mon in  the  food  industry.  Some  of  the 
Justice  Department's  recent  cases  have 
iniiuderi  price-fixing  prosecutions  in- 
volving milk  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  bread  and  bakerj*  products  in  Phil- 
adelphia, dairy  products  in  Colorado, 
;ind  sugar  refiners  nationally. 

Antitrust  violations  such  as  price  fix- 
ing, monopolization,  and  conspiracies  to 
limit  production  injure  consumers, 
whether  by  higher  prices,  illegal  limita- 
tions on  a  consumer's  choices,  or  by  il- 
legal witiiholding  of  goods  and  services. 
Additionally,  illegal  antitrust  actions  in- 
evitably mean  more  inflation.  Also,  they 
introduce  illegal  and  anticompetitive 
forces  into  the  market. 

Antitrust  violations  cost  American 
consumers  at  least  $30  billion  a  year. 
Price  fixing  alone  results  in  consumers 
paying  $10  billion  more  than  they  should. 
But  corporations  can  get  away  with 
violating  the  antitrust  laws  because  the 
individual  consumer  cannot  afford  to 
take  them  to  court.  The  damages  to  each 
citizen  may  amount  to  only  a  few  dol- 
lars per  year,  for  example,  as  a  result  of 
a  price  fixing  of  prescription  drugs,  but 
the  cost  of  filing  a  suit  are  proportion- 
ately large.  Though  the  individual's  m- 
jury  may  seem  small,  the  total  injury  to 
all  consiuners  is  often  billions  of  dollars. 
Under  this  bill,  individual  consumers 
would  have  a  chance  to  claim  their  fair 
share  of  the  money.  Any  money  left  over 
would  be  used  to  benefit  the  injured  class 
of  consiuners,  usually  by  having  the 
court  order  that  prices  for  the  product 
be  lowered  for  several  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  House  has  the 
opportunity  to  take  this  giant  step  today 
for  the  consumer  by  considering  this 
bill.  I  am  proud  to  vote  for  the  bill — a 
measure  that  can  mean  lower  grocery 
bills  for  the  consumer.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
measure.  It  is  very  distressing  to  me  to 
learn  that  the  President — whose  law  en- 
forcement officials  had  until  this  week 


enthusiastically  supported  the  bill— has 
announced  that  he  will  side  with  big 
business.  I  aim  convinced  that  this  House 
will  not  also  walk  down  that  costly  path. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  parens  patriae  bill. 
I  believe  it  is  landmark  legislation  and 
will  make  a  major  contributicm  toward 
the  enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws. 
This  bill,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
antitrust  measure,  will  help  insure  that 
consumers  pay  fair  and  competitive 
prices  for  their  goods,  and  if  they  do  not. 
there  will  be  some  redress.  It  is  designed 
to  increa.se  tlie  talent  pool  of  those  who 
enforce  the  law  and  to  change  our  anti- 
trust laws  fom  sometimes  empty  rhet- 
oric to  a  means  for  constructive  action. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  applies  not  only  to  parens  i>atriae 
rases,  is  the  awarding  of  reasonable  at- 
torneys fees  to  the  prevailing  plaintiff 
in  injunctive  antitrust  cases.  It  hardly 
makes  sense  to  provide  a  right  of  action 
without  providing  the  means  to  exercise 
that  right. 

Antitrust  laws,  as  exemplified  by  the 
recovery  of  treble  damages,  are  formu- 
lated as  encouragement  for  meritorious 
antitrust  suits.  The  recovery  of  attor- 
nejs'  fees  is  not  only  necessary  when 
monetary  relief  is  the  goal,  but  are  even 
more  vital  when  no  money  is  awarded 
and  the  relief  is  merely  injimctive.  Fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  Alyeska,  in  whicli 
the  Supreme  Court  asked  Congress  to 
specifically  state  that  attorneys  fees  are 
to  be  awarded,  this  bill  insures  that  in 
parens  patriae  injimctive  cases  and  all 
other  private  antitrust  cases,  a  plaintiff 
may  recover  reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 
As  our  committee  report  states: 

Without  the  opportunity  to  recover  attor- 
neys' fees  In  the  event  of  whining  their  case-, 
many  persons  and  corporations  would  be  lui- 
able  to  afford  or  unwilling  to  bring  ami- 
trust  injunction  cases. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  original 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  iMr.  Seiberlinc)  on  their 
work  and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  their  wisdom  and  overwlielm- 
ingly  pass  H.R.  8532, 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8532, 
the  Antitrust  Parens  Patriae  Act  of  1976. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8532  is  to  provide 
a  new  Federal  antitrust  remedy  which 
will  permit  State  attorneys  general  to 
reco\'er  monetary  damages  on  behalf  of 
State  residents  injured  by  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
compensate  the  victims  of  antitrust  of- 
fenses, to  prevent  antitrust  violators 
from  being  unjustly  enriched,  and  to 
deter  future  antitrust  violations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  burden 
of  many  antitrust  violations  is  borne  in 
large  measure  by  the  consiuner  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  his  goods  and 
services. 

This  is  especially  true  of  such  common 
and  widespread  practices  m  price  fixing 
which  usually  result  in  higher  prices  for 
the  consumer. 

It  is  also  true  of  other  antitrust  viola- 
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tions  snch  ta  mooopoUnttcKi,  attempts 
to  monopoliae,  graiv  iMpootts,  dtvMon 
of  mastata*  ejujlwlw  •wHngs.  «»4b 
arrangemenlB,  and  eoaqriradCB  to  Bmtt 
production.  All  <rf  tlMBe  vloiaUons  are 
likely  to  eatse  injury  to  ooDswnen — 
either  throm^  hii^ter  prices  or  bgr  plac- 
ing limitations  upon  iiwiinimf  cbolces. 

Unfortunatdy,  Federal  antttrust  stat- 
utes do  not  presently  provide  effecttve 
redress  for  ttie  Injury  Inflicted  upon  con- 
sumers. This  lack  of  an  effective  con- 
simier  remedy  somettmes  results  in  tlie 
unjust  enridmient  of  antltnist  violatorB 
and  undomlnes  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  treble  damage  action.  TLB..  8532  fills 
this  gap  by  providing  the  ocmsumer  an 
advocate  in  tiie  enfcnrement  process — his 
State  attorney  g^ieral. 

In  testimony  presented  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress, Assistant  Attorney  Genial  for 
Antitrust  ItMnuis  Kauper  underscored 
the  positive  deterrent  value  of  the  treble 
damage  remedy. 

Addlti(MiaIly,  Mr.  Kauper  said  there 
was  a  need  for  "the  availability  of  a 
method  by  which  damages  can  be  re- 
covered iriiere  antitiust  vl<tetions  have 
caused  smaU  Indi'vidual  damages  to  large 
numbers  of  dtlBen-consumers." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  without  such  a  redress  method, 
antitrust  vl(dations  which  have  the  most 
direct  and  far-reachmg  impact  on  con- 
sumers esci^ie  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of 
illegally  obtained  profits. 

The  individual  consumer  is  not  likely 
to  engage  in  litigation  to  recover  the  rel- 
atively smaU  amount  of  his  personal 
economic  injury  caused  by  antitrust  vio- 
lations. However,  when  the  individual 
consumers — and  their  small  individual 
losses — are  added  up,  we  can  determine 
that  the  amount  of  injury  is  very  sub- 
stantial indeed. 

Under  the  well  established  doctrine 
of  parens  palaiae.  States  have  success- 
fully sued  to  halt  continuing  wnmgs 
which  injure  or  threaten  to  injiuie  their 
citizens.  The  Claytcm  Act  has  been  m- 
terpreted  by  the  Suprane  Court  as  au- 
thorizing States  to  maintain  parens  pa- 
triae lawsuits  to  enjoin  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  when  those  violations  are 
injuring  the  State's  citizras. 

However,  vHxesa  the  State  of  California 
recently  tried  to  sue  to  recover  monetary 
damages  on  b^alf  of  persons  who  had 
allegedly  been  Injured  by  the  price-fixing 
of  snack  foods,  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  parens  patriae  dam- 
age actions  were  not  authorized  by  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJEl,  8532  is  a  legisla- 
tive response  to  that  case,  and  it  recog- 
nizes that  the  consuming  public  current- 
ly has  no  effective  means  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  its  injuries. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
State  attorney  genei'al  is  an  effective  and 
ideal  spokesman  for  the  public  in  anti- 
trust cases,  because  he  has  a  primary 
duty  to  the  public  to  protect  their  health 
and  welfare,  and  he  is  directly  account- 
able to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  costs  to  industry  of  this  legis- 
lation. "What  costs  are  they  talking 
about?  Are  they  talking  about  the  illegal 


praflts  ihey  might  have  to  rrtum  to  the 
public?  Surdy,  the  indnstilal  and  ccm- 
mentel  sector  cannot  adopt  a  atance  of 
ritfiteous  todlgnattan  on  llils  iHoe. 

Tn  my  view,  a  re^opelbie  Indostry  or 
bosincBs  has  nothing  to  text  from  this 
legislati(m.  Those  that  are  engaging  In 
prioeOxIng  or  other  antitrust  activity 
have  a  reason  to  wmry. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  consiuners 
have  been  paying  as  much  as  $10  billion 
per  year  for  i»ice-fizlng  violations — a 
flginre  also  arrived  at  by  the  Justice  De- 
partm^it's  Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  caiairman,  $10  trillion  per  year  is 
no  paltay  sum — and  it  is  time  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  mechanism  to  seek 
redress  and  c<Hnpensation  for  tiie  eco- 
nomic injury  they  suffer  as  a  result  of 
antitrust  behavior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  strong  support  for  the 
legislation.  Now  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  say  to  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  will  accept  "Inisiness  as 
usual" — especially  whMi  that  attitude  is 
robbing  them  of  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars. 

On  the  contrary,  now  is  the  time  to  put 
the  industrial  and  commercial  sector  of 
our  econmny  on  notice  that  in  the  future, 
they  will  pay  a  penalty  for  antitrust 
actavity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  natui'e  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  (H-iginal  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  Stmtet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th«t  tii\s 
Act  niay  be  cited  its  the  "Antita-ust  Parens 
Patriae  Aci ". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Bup- 
plenaent  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  mouopoUes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (16  UJS.C. 
12  et  seq.) .  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  4B  the  following  new 
sections : 

"ACnOKS    BY    STATX    ATTORNEYS    eENSKAI. 

"Sec.  4C.  (a)  Any  State  attorney  general 
may  bring  a  civil  action,  In  the  name  of  the 
State,  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  under  section  4  of  this  Act.  and  Bucb 
State  shaU  be  entitled  to  recover  threefold 
the  damages  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  as  parens  patriae 
on  behalf  of  natural  persons  residing  in  such 
State  injured  by  any  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

"(b)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  covu-t  may  in  its  discretion,  on  motion  of 
any  party  or  on  Its  own  motion,  order  that 
the  State  attorney  general  proceed  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  any  class  or  classes  of  persons 
alleged  to  have  been  injured  by  any  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  such  State  attorney  general  may 
not  be  a  memljer  of  such  class  or  classes. 

"<ci  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a). 
the  State  attorney  general  shall,  at  such  time 
as  the  court  may  direct  prior  to  trial,  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  given  by  publication  in 
accordance  with  applicable  State  law  or  in 
such  manner  as  the  court  may  direct;  except 
that  such  notice  shall  be  the  best  notice 
practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

"(d)  Any  person  on  whose  behalf  an  action 
is  brought  under  subsection  (a)  may  elect  to 
exclude  his  claim  from  adjudication  in  such 


action  by  flUng  noUoe  of  his  intent  to  do  ao 
wttb  the  eoart  wtttUn  Kxty  dafi  attar  tb» 
date  on  wlilclk  notle*  la  gtma  under  sabaec- 
tkn  (c).  Tho  final  JnOffBamt  in  andi  action 
shall  be  res  judicata  as  to  any  claim  arising 
from  the  alleged  vlolataim  of  the  antitrust 
lavs  at  any  potenttal  rlaimant  in  sadi  action 
who  f  aOs  to  give  sodi  notloe  of  intent  wltliln 
such  sixty-day  period,  nnleas  he  shows  good 
cause  for  his  faUure  to  file  suCh  notloe. 

"  (e)  An  action  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  be  dlsmlsBed  or  compromised  wil^iout 
the  approval  of  the  court,  and  notice  of  the 
proposed  HinmiwMii  or  omnpromiae  shall  be 
given  in  snch  manniw  as  the  court  directs. 

"MKASTntEKEMT   OT   DAlfACSS 

"Sec.  40.  In  any  action  under  section  4C 
(a)  or  (b)  or  in  any  other  action  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  which  Is  maintained  as  a 
class  suit,  damages  may  be  proved  and  as- 
sessed in  the  aggregate  by  statistical  or 
sampling  methods,  by  the  computation  of 
Ulegal  overcharges,  or  by  such  other  reason- 
able system  of  estimating  aggregate  damages 
as  the  coiu^  in  its  discretion  may  permit, 
without  the  necessity  of  aeparately  proving 
the  Individual  claim  of,  or  amount  of  damage 
to,  each  person  on  whose  behalf  the  suit  was 
brought. 

"OISTSIBUTIOII    or   BAMACES 

"Sec.  4E.  Damages  recovered  tinder  section 
4C(a)  ShaU  be  distributed  tn  such  manner 
as  the  district  court  in  its  discretion  may 
authorize,  subject  to  the  requlremmt  that 
any  distribution  piwaeduw  adopted  afford 
each  person  a  reasonable  opportnnity  to  se- 
cure his  ^>proprlate  portion  of  the  dam- 
ages awarded  less  nnrecovered  costs  of  liti- 
gation and  administration. 

"ACTIONS    BY   ATTOBNET    GENERAL    OF    THE 
UNCTD   STATES 

"Sec.  4F.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  brought  an 
action  under  section  4A  of  this  Act,  and  he 
has  reason  to  beUere  that  any  State  attor- 
ney general  would  be  entitled  to  bring  an 
action  under  section  4C(a)  based  substan- 
tially on  the  same  alleged  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  he  shall  promptly  give  writ- 
ten notification  to  such  State  attorney  gen- 
eral with  respect  to  such  action. 

"(b)  To  assist  a  State  attorney  general  in 
evaluating  the  notloe  and  in  bringing  any 
action  under  section  4C  of  this  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  request  by  such  State  attorney  general, 
make  available  to  hhn,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  any  invesUgattve  files  or  other 
materials  which  are  or  may  be  relevant  or 
material  to  the  actual  or  potential  cause  of 
action  luider  section  4C. 

"D^PINinONS 

"Sec.  4G.  For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
sections  4C,  4I>,  4E,  and  4F: 

"(1)  The  term  'State  attorney  general' 
means  the  chief  legal  officer  of  a  State,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  State  law  to 
bring  actions  under  this  Act;  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include  any  person  em- 
ployed or  retained  on  a  contingency  fee  basis. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

'1 3)  The  term  'antitrust  laws"  does  not 
include  .sections  2  and  7  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'natural  persons'  does  not 
include  proprietorships  or  partnerships.". 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  4B  (15  U.S.C.  15b),  by  strik- 
ing out  "4  or  4A"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'■4.  4.^,  or  4C"; 

(2)  in  section  6(b)    (15  U.S.C.  16(t)0.  t»y 
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striking  out  "private  right  of  action"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "private  or  State  right 
of  action":  and  by  striking  out  "section  4" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'aectlon  4  or 
4C":  and 

1 3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  16  (19 
U  3.C.  26)  the  following:  "In  any  action  un- 
der this  section,  the  court  shall  award  rea- 
.-.oiiable  attorneys'  fees  to  a  prevailing 
plaintiff.". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  during  the  read- 
ing >.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.^.MENDMENT  of:  EHED    BY    MR      M'cI.OP.V 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCloey  :  On 
page  9,  strike  lines  14  throxigh  22  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  4D.  In  any  action  under  section  4C 
la)  or  (b),  damages  may  be  proved  and  as- 
sessed In  the  aggregate  by  statistical  or 
sampling  methods,  by  the  computation  of 
illegal  overcharges,  or  by  such  other  reason- 
able system  of  estimating  aggregate  damages 
as  the  court  in  Its  discretion  may  permit 
without  the  necessity  of  separately  proving 
the  individual  claim  of,  or  amount  of  dam- 
age to,  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  suit  was 
brought;  provided,  that  any  damages  awarded 
a  defendant  which  are  proved  and  assessed 
in  the  aggregate  as  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  to  actual  damages  and  the 
cost  of  suit.  Including  reasonable  attorney?;' 
fees.  If  the  defendant  establishes  that  he 
acted  in  good  faith  and  without  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  conduct  In  ques- 
tion violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  McCLORY  (during  the  reeding'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  a  twofold  puiposc.  The 
amendment  would,  first  of  all,  narrow 
the  scope  of  the  impact  of  section  4D. 
which  provides  for  aggregate  damages, 
and  would  confine  its  application  to 
parens  patriae  cases  and  would  not  open 
the  door  to  aggregating  damages  in  pri- 
vate class  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  scope 
of  section  4D  should  be  narrowed  to  treat 
only  the  subject  before  u.s — p.irens 
patriae  actions. 

The  second  major  change  that  inv 
amendment  would  accompli.sh  concerns 
the  inflexibility  of  the  treble -damage 
provision.  Congress  provided  in  1914,  in 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  that  per- 
sonr,  injured  in  their  business  or  properly 
by  reason  of  antitrust  violalicns  would 
be  permitted  to  recover  threefold  dam- 
aye.s  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  induce 
private  parties  to  bring  wrongdoers  to 
.lu'tice  and  thus  act  as  "deputy"  attor- 
neys general  in  enforcing  the  antitrust 
la-A'^,  and  second,  to  punish  wrongdoers 
and  thus  deter  future  violations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  of  punish- 
ing   wrongdoing    should   depend    ujion 


whether  the  defendant  willfully  or  in- 
advertently violated  the  law. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  allow  treble  damages  only  in  cases 
where  there  Is  a  willful  or  delibei^te  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  law.  In  cases  in 
which  the  violation  is  inadvertent  or 
where  the  defendant  acted  in  good  faith, 
there  would  only  be  single  damages. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing, that  we  meet  two  of  the  objections 
which  the  President  has  referred  to  in 
his  letter  to  the  minority  leader  and  tlie 
amendment  seems  partially  to  meet  an- 
other part,  because  where  the  President 
recommends  that  single  damages  should 
be  allocated  in  all  cases,  my  amendment 
would  limit  the  single  damages  only  to 
those  cases  where  the  antitru.st  violation 
IS  committed  inadvertently  and  m  good 
faith. 

Where  there  is  a  bud-fajlii  vi.Mation, 
dehberate  bad-faith  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  wc  should  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  punitive  \alue  of  treble  dam- 
ages. 

Of  cour.sc.  with  :e.->pect  n  the  damage 
element,  the  limitation  on  liie  aggrega- 
tion of  damages  part  of  my  amendment 
woi'ld  al.so  satisfy  another  one  of  liie 
Presidents  recommendcJtinn?. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  IllinoLs  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
very  much  In  order.  I  thhik  it  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
The  Attorney  General  does  not  need  the 
same  incentives  as  a  private  person  does 
to  bring  an  action  under  the  Clayton  .'An- 
titrust Act  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1914.  From  the  standpoint  of  deterrence, 
treble  damages  are  important.  Rut  if  a 
person  has  act^d  in  good  faith,  without 
believing  that  he  had  in  fact  violated  the 
law,  then  to  ask  for  treble  damages  would 
not  provide  any  deterrent  in  that  In- 
.stance.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  we  make 
certain  Ihat  where  there  was  a  clear 
bad-faith  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
then  that  person  has  to  accept  tlie 
results  of  his  actions. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  comments  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
SEIBERLING ' ,  With  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment and  to  state  that  tliis  certainly  does 
meet  the  objections  which  were  raised  re- 
garding the  measure.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
an  improvement  to  the  legislation  and  I 
would  hope  thai  the  House  would  support 
the  amendment  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  although  I  am 
opposed  to  the  blU,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment improves  a  bad  bill. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Although  these  twin 
policies  are  appropriate  in  the  typical 
private  antitrust  action,  parens  patriae 
cases  involve  different  considerations. 
With  regard  to  the  policy  of  inducing 
lawsuits,  two  points  must  be  made.  First, 
the  State  attorney  general  has  a  legal 
duty  to  ser\  e  the  people  of  his  State  and 
safeguard  their  interests  as  the  law 
would  allow.  Unlike  private  parties,  he 
has  a  duty  to  enforce  the  law.  Second, 
if  victorious,  he  will  receive  no  monetary 
reward  at  all.  Thus  no  multiplier  of  that 
amount  can  increase  his  incentive  to  sue. 
Therefore,  treble  damages  in  parens 
patriae  cases  are  not  needed  to  induce 
State  attorneys  general  to  sue. 

The  other  policy  of  punishing  wrong- 
doing should  depend  upon  whether  the 
defendant  willfully  or  inadvertently  vio- 
lated the  law.  Normally,  this  disUnction 
cannot  be  tolerated  lest  it  deprive  the 
private  party  of  the  incentive  to  bring 
the  suit.  But  here  the  incentive  policy  is 
inappiopriate.  Thus  there  is  no  sustain- 
ing reason  to  punish  the  innocent. 

Ccnsequentiy,  my  amendment  would 
impose  treble  damages  on  willful  vio- 
lators and  single  damages  on  thx>se  who 
acted  in  good  faith.  Single  damages  must 
be  imposed  on  good  faith  violators  lest 
wrongdoers  be  permitted  to  profit  from 
their  wrongs.  Those  wrongly  injured 
should  be  made  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  li  single  damages  were  all  that 
willful  \  iolators  had  to  pay,  there  would 
be  an  economic  incentive  to  disregard  the 
law.  for  at  worst  the  wrongdoers  would 
only  iiave  to  return  their  illegal  gain.s 
w'.e'.i  and  if  they  were  caught. 

I  realize  that  I  might  be  subject  to 
much  criticism  for  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  in  fact  reduces  the  potential 
liability  of  antiti'ust  violators.  I  cannot 
deny  tliat  my  amendment  would  reduce 
current  treble-damage  liability  to  single- 
damage  liability  so  that  good  faith  vio- 
lators might  prefer  to  be  sued  by  the 
State  acting  as  parens  patriae  i-ather 
than  b\'  ilie  aggrieved  parties  themselves. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  State  attorneys 
general  will  act  honorably  and  not  file 
sweetheart  parens  patriae  suits  at  the 
secret  request  of  would-be  defendants 
The  fact  that  current  treble-damage  lia- 
bility is  seldom  realized  because  cases  are 
dismissed  for  technical  reasons,  such  as 
that  it  would  take  too  long  a  time  to  hear 
each  victim  tell  his  or  her  story,  should 
induce  defendants  to  continue  to  prefer 
traditional  class  actions  to  parens  patriae 
action.'-,  at  lep  =  t  until  class-action  law  is 
reformed. 

Those  v.ho  have  read  the  Committee 
Report  V.  ill  note  that  the  minority  views 
complain  of  the  inflexibility  of  treble- 
damage  r.wards  and  suggest  the  wisciom 
of  permitting  a  reduction  in  view  of 
named  fpctor.^;.  My  amendment  differs 
in  tv.o  re.-pect.?:  First  it  would  not  merely 
permit  reduction  of  treble  damages  but 
mandate  single  damages  where  defen- 
dant acted  in  good  faith;  and  second,  it 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that' 
poverty  should  be  a  defense  to  liability 
in  whole  or  in  pai*t.  It  would  not  permit 
a  willful  wrongdoer  to  have  his  llabUity 
reduced  because  his  financial  condition - 
was  marginal.  Rather,  reduction  would 
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be  permitted  on  the  basis  oi  good  f  atth. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  my  Mnend- 
ment  Is  the  better.  I  urge  yonr  support 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  wmd. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  sunwrt 
the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McCloct)  and 
I  can  say  further  that  as  far  as  I  know, 
all  of  the  monbers  of  the  o(Mmnittee  on 
this  side  support  it.  coialnly  aU  of  the 
members  of  ttie  subcommittee  do,  and  I 
urge  approval  of  the  amendment. 

.AMENDMENT  OVRBED  BT  KE.  TLOWZBS  TO  THE 
AMENSMXirt  OTF^tZD  BT    U.    M'CLOBT 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  tiered  by  Mr.  Flowers  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McOwjet:  On 
page  9,  Une  14.  after  "(b)",  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing, "In  which  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mination that  the  defendants  agreed  to  fix 
prices  in  willful  violation  of  the  antitrust 
law," 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  this 
amendment  would  narrow  the  operation 
of  the  so-called  fluid  recovery  damage 
provisions  of  section  4D  and  4E  of  the 
bill.  I  have  restudied  these  provisions 
since  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to 
report  the  bill  out  last  summer.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  they  go  too  far. 

This  amendment  would  limit  the  use 
of  the  fluid  recovery  damage  provisions 
to  willful,  nickel-and-dime  price  fixing 
where  the  injury  falls  directly  on  con- 
sumers. There  are  probably  many  of  us 
who  think  that  this  is  what  the  bill  is 
aimed  at.  The  Washington  Post  story 
this  week  about  the  possible  Presidential 
veto  called  HJl.  8532  a  price-fixing 
bill.  That  is  not  so.  The  fluid  recovery 
provisions  are  far  broader.  They  cover 
every  conceivable  type  of  business  activ- 
ity from  mergers  to  the  Rozelle  rule  and 
baseball's  reserve  clause. 

What  proUems  do  we  cause  by  not 
limiting  fluid  recovery  to  the  kinds  of 
nickel-and-dime  price  fixing  that  every- 
one is  talking  about?  In  the  first  place, 
the  antitrust  laws  are  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  genius  of  these  laws  may 
be  their  flexibility  to  deal  with  individ- 
ual situations  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
The  law,  moreover,  is  constantly  chang- 
ing. In  many  circumstances,  there  is  no 
way  to  predict  how  the  courts  will  ulti- 
mately nde.  For  this  reason,  the  courts 
generally  grant  injunctive  relief  that  is 
prospective  only.  Private  consumer  ac- 
tions for  retroactive  damages  are  gen- 
erally brought  only  for  clear-cut  price- 
fixing  violations. 

If  the  law  changes,  it  should  be  applied 
prospectively.  But  a  businessman  idiould 
not  be  subjected  to  large  damage  awards 
that  are  retroactive  for  conduct  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  was  legal — and 
that  a  different  court  may  in  fact  'view 
as  legal.  Because  of  differing  court  deci- 
sions, baseball  is  exempt  from,  damages 
under  Uiis  bill,  but  basketball  is  not 
Does  this  make  any  sense? 

There  is  often  a  very  flpe  line  between 
conduct  that  is  eleftn  ddmpetitirai,  and 
conduct  some  court  will  find  Is  too  ag- 
gressive and  thus  destructive  of  oom- 
pelition.  Fear  of  massive  damage  claims 


has  to  caution  a  businessman  to  be  less 
oompetftive. 

TbtBt  lawsuits  could  do  more  than 
Just  terri^  a  buslnesman  and  stifle  com- 
petition. Tlie  mere  filing  of  a  maastve 
damage  action,  no  matter  how  frivolous, 
must  be  disclosed  under  SEC  rules.  Dis- 
closure can  lead  to  qualified  audit  re- 
ports or  audit  disclaimers  which,  in  turn, 
will  cut  off  bank  credit,  halt  a  public  of- 
fering for  capital,  or  even  cause  suspen- 
sion of  stock  trading.  The  damage  is 
done  when  the  suit  is  filed.  There  is  no 
way  to  cure  the  problem  afterwards, 
such  as  by  reducing  the  damage  award. 
Most  companies  settle  l>efore  trial  any- 
way. They  cannot  operate  under  the 
heavy  doud  of  large  and  imcertain 
claims,  no  matter  how  frivolous.  Not  one 
large-scale  consumer  antitrust  action  has 
gone  to  trial  in  the  last  10  years,  except 
possibly  North  Carolina's  unsuccesful 
antibiotic  case  after  the  defendants  had 
already  spent  well  over  $100  million  set- 
tling with  the  49  other  States. 

This  is  why  Mr.  McClobt's  proposed 
amendment  is  illusory.  If  the  past  is  any 
guide,  the  damage  reduction  provision 
will  hardly  ever  come  into  play.  No  suit 
will  ever  get  that  far.  The  defendants 
will  have  been  forced  into  settiement 
and  the  damage  done.  They  cannot  take 
the  risk  that  the  jury  will  not  find  good 
faith.  Only  the  biggest  companies  may 
be  able  to  risk  litigation  in  order  to  estab- 
lish their  good  faith. 

We  recognized  this  problem  of  un- 
certainty in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
when  we  eliminated  sections  2  and  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  from  the  scope  of  HR. 
8582.  T^ese  antitrust  provisions  deal 
with  such  things  as  mergers,  reciprocal 
dealing  arrangements  and  sales  below 
cost.  Both  the  law  and  the  measures  of 
damiages  are  unclear  in  these  areas.  If 
anyone  here  stiU  wonders,  let  me  say 
I'm  not  an  antitrust  lawyer — ^I'm  still  un- 
clear on  this  legislation. 

The  fluid  recovery  damage  provisions 
may  be  unconstitutional.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  report  says  that  the  fluid  re- 
covery provisions  merely  codify  existing 
law.  but  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  fluid  recovery  provisions  radi- 
cally alter  existing  law.  One  Federal 
court  of  appeals  has  held  fluid  recovery 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  two  other 
Federal  courts  now  an>ear  to  agree. 
There  is  no  case  upholding  fluid  recov- 
ery. The  oiily  example  of  the  use  of  fluid 
recovery  is  the  antibiotic  drug  case  set- 
tiements.  Such  a  settiement  stands  as  no 
precedent. 

The  constitutional  issues  arise  because 
t^e  fluid  recovery  damage  provisions  dis- 
pose with  proof  of  individual  damages. 
TUs  may  deprive  a  defendant  of  his 
pK4!>erty  without  a  due  process  hearing. 
It  may  also  violate  the  C<mstitution's 
"case  or  controversy"  requir^nent  that 
(xdy  those  plaintiffs  who  can  actually 
show  individual  damage  have  "standing" 
to  sue.  I  am  not  sure  how  serious  the 
problems  are.  Many  of  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  in  the  antitrust  bar  be- 
lieve this  is  a  revolutionaiy  concept.  I^et 
me  quote  from  a  class  action  advocate  in 
an  editorial  in  a  cfess  action  Journal, 
which  states  that  if  H.R.  8532  became 
law,  quote: 


The  concept  of  recovering  aggregate  lump 
sum  damages  wlU  revolutioolae  antitrust 
daas  actions  and  set  an  lireslBtlble  pnoedent 
for  other  areas  of  class  action  law  and  eco- 
nomic order. 

Price  fixing  is  a  fairly  clear-cut  viola- 
tion. It  is  something  businessmen  know 
they  ought  not  to  do.  And  it  is.  of  course, 
what  the  bill  is  supposedly  aimed  at 

From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  amend- 
ment limits  many  of  the  due  process  and 
standing  problems.  Muiy  violaticms  in- 
volve injury  to  businesses,  not  consum- 
ers— ^I  mean  competitors,  suppliers,  pur- 
chasers. The  consumer  injury,  if  any. 
may  be  speculative  and  difficult  to 
measure. 

This  is  because  price-fixuig  cases  may 
be  the  cmly  kinds  of  cases  where  the 
damage  in  the  form  of  an  overcharge 
is  clear  enough  to  prove  the  "fact"  of 
injiuy  on  a  class  basis  involving  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  absent  persons. 
But  the  fluid  recovery  provisions  are  not 
limited  to  price-fixing,  and  thus  may  in- 
directly frustrate  the  Committee  intent. 
This  amendment  is  therefore  necessary' 
only  to  solve  a  lot  of  difficult  issues. 

One  further  technical  point  is  essen- 
tial. Retention  of  the  "fact-of-injury" 
requirement  also  means  that  States  will 
ordinarily  be  able  to  sue  only  for  price- 
fixing  that  occurs  at  the  retail  level.  This 
is  a  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
Hanover  Shoe  decision.  It  is  also  in  ac- 
cord with  our  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port, but  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  point.  As  the  Judiciary  Committee 
report  itself  states — ^page  7 — ^there,  quote, 
"has  been  relatively  effective  antitrust 
enforcement  where  the  violation  has  oc- 
cmTed  high  up  in  the  chain  of  distilbu- 
Uon,  and  where  the  impact  has  been 
upon  other  l>usiness  entities."  The  prob- 
lem identified  by  the  report  is  where  the 
violation  itself  occurred  at  the  retail  level 
or,  and  I  quote,  "where  wholesalers  and 
retailers  have  passed  on"  the  violation 
to  the  consumer.  I  think  we  should  take 
care  to  make  it  clear  that  the  damage 
provisions  are  in  fact  limited  to  the  rea- 
sons for  their  adoption.  I  might  add  that 
permitting  consumers  to  sue  for  vlola- 
ticms  where  only  businesses  could  sue  be- 
fore also  raises  proUons  of  duplicative 
recovery.  The  reserve  clause  in  baseball, 
for  example,  is  a  problon  for  the  players 
and  only  very  indirectly  for  the  qiecta- 
tors.  If  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Coiut 
were  to  lift  the  exemption,  damages  for 
the  past  would  be  obviously  unfair.  But 
they  belong  to  the  playos,  if  anybody, 
and  not  200  millicm  spectators. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  I  urge 
that  we  proceed  cautiously  at  first  here — 
let  us  limit  the  fluid  recovery  to  price 
fixing.  If  we  decide  to  expand  it  later, 
we  will  have  another  oiHX>rtunity  to  do 
so. 

Ml-.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppositicm  to  the  amendment.  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  concept  that 
price-fixing  is  the  most  serious  anti- 
trust problem  we  have  to  deal  with  and 
one  which  most  of  the  cases  which  mifi^t 
arise  under  this  bill  will  undoubtedly  be 
dealing  with.  But  nevertheless  it  seons 
to  me  it  breaks  up  tlie  symmetry  of  our 
antitrust  laws.        / 

This  sort  of  amendment  was  the  sub- 
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Ject  of  dlscuseion  with  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division.  The  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Justice  Department  oppose  such 
an  amendment.  I  think  if  I  can  explain 
a  little  bit  the  Members  will  begin  to  .see 
w  hy  it  is  not  a  desirable  amendment. 

During  the  Ion?  period  between  the 
time  that  this  bill  came  out  of  the  .sub- 
committee and  the  time  to  date  I  have 
been  approached  by  many,  many  busi- 
ness executives  as  well  as  lawyers.  One 
of  them  was  the  chief  counsel  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  who  came  in  to  see 
me.  His  big  Idea  was:  •Limit  this  bill 
to  price  fixing  and  we  would  not  have 
any  problem  with  it."  I  said,  somewhat 
tongue  in  cheek:  "Could  it  be  you  are 
more  worried  about  monopoly?" 

I  cite  that  simply  because  there  are 
many,  many  offenses  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  under  the  Sherman  A^t 
in  particular  which  have  very  serious 
impacts  on  our  economy  and  on  consum- 
ers that  are  not  price  fixing,  for  exam- 
ple: agreements  not  to  compete;  agree- 
ments to  divide  markets  among  competi- 
tors; agreements  to  drive  competitors  out 
of  business  by  predatory  practices; 
agreements  not  to  produce  certain  prod- 
ucts, et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  limit  this  parens  patriae  ac- 
tion to  Sherman  Act  offenses.  The  bill 
already  eliminated  two  vei"y  fuzzy  areas 
of  antitrust  law,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  deals  with  mergers,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  appropriate  to  limit 
the  bill  to  SheiTnan  Act  offenses,  and  I 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
do  Just  that. 

However,  the  Sherman  Act  has  been 
interpreted  now  for  86  years.  The  major 
lines  of  precedent  are  verj\  very  stront; 
and  veiT  clear  to  anyone  practicing  in 
the  field  and  I  do  not  see  any  need  for 
this  kind  of  narrow  limiting. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKLBERLING.  I  yifld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Clmirjiian.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  number  of  amend- 
ments being  offered.  Even  the  chau'man 
of  the  subcommittee  says  lie  is  going  to 
offer  a  very  far-reaching  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  this  bill  would  be  to  recommit 
it  to  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  so 
you  can  take  up  these  amendments  in- 
stead of  trying  to  write  this  bill  on  tiie 
iloor.  This  is  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  am  afraid  when  it  comes 
out  of  this  committee  it  will  not  make 
much  sense  at  all.  Would  the  sentlem.an 
aevee  with  me? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man for  calling  me  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  but  that  honor  fall.s 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ne>v  Jersev  tMr. 
RoDiNOi .  T  am  the  floor  manager  of  this 
bill. 

Let  me  .say  my  amendment  is  not  a  very 
major  amendment.  It  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  because  otitside  of  the  Siiev- 
man  Act  it.self  there  is  ver-,  very  little 
jurisprudence  that  is  like.v  to  invohe 
this  bill. 


There  are  not  a  very  great  many 
amendments  being  offered,  but  neverthe- 
less in  Tlew  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  I  would  not  expect  the  gentleman 
to  feel  very  enthusiastic  atxnit  the  bill. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yielti  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
.Arizona,  the  reason  so  many  amend- 
ments are  being  offered  on  tlie  floor  is 
that  the  House  is  trying  to  re.spond  to 
the  administrations  criticism  which 
came  about  in  Just  the  last  few  days.  The 
committee  had  been  misled  in  thinkinjj 
the  administration  approved  this  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  is  the 
liurry '  If  the  objection  has  recently 
come  from  the  administration  and  the 
committee  wants  to  respond  to  the  ob- 
ieciion.  why  not  take  the  bill  back  to 
the  committee  and  respond  in  an  orderly 
way  instead  of  trying  to  write  the  bill 
on  the  floor. 

.Again  I  ask.  'What  Ls  the  hurry?' 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  late  as  February  19 
thev  said,  "We  support  parens  patriae" 
and  just  'd  days  ago  they  reversed  their 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
Meman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Seieer- 
Li.NG  was  allowed  to  proce*^d  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes.  • 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan.  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  is  ab- 
solutely right.  As  a  mailer  of  fact,  a  year 
ago  last  spring  the  A.ssistant  Attorney 
General  came  and  testified  in  favor  of 
this  bill  and  laid  down  the  changes  that 
he  would  like  to  see  made  in  the  bill  that 
was  before  us  at  that  time.  We  made  all 
the  changes  that  the  Attorney  General 
recommended. 

He  stated  the  second  time  he  appeared 
that  this  bill  had  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration if  we  made  the  changes  they 
recommended ;  so  we  did. 

Up  until  yesterday  this  bill  had  the 
support,  not  just  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  the  entire  administration. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  happened  on 
the  way  to  the  Illinois  primai-y,  but  it 
was  certainly  a  surprising  change.  We 
are  simply  trying  to  re.spond,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  without  changing  and  frustrating 
the  intent  of  this  bill,  to  tlie  very  spe- 
cific comments  that  the  President  made 
only  yesterday.  We  are  nut  rewriting  this 
bill  in  any  major  sense,  but  we  are  re- 
sponding to  those  specific  comments. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.^k  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Pi.owrRS>  and  request  that  the  gentle- 
man take  the  microphone. 

My  purpose  in  doing  so.  Mr.  Chairman. 
i.s  to  understand  fully  wh.tt  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  from  Al:»banM  'Mr. 
Plov^'efs^  is. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  hitent  t'.iat  an 
.Art;?rney  General  m.-xy  bring  only  a 
parens  patriae  ca.se  in  the  case  of  a  will- 
ful price-fixing  violation? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no.  sir. 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  geati«aaa's  in- 
tent, therefore,  is  ouly  to  pnclud«  the 
aggresation  of  damages  to  those  cases 
which  are  based  upon  a  willful  price - 
fixing  violation? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Yes,  si*. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  In  those  ca&es  where 
the  Attorney  General  brings  his  action 
as  parens  patriae,  but  the  action  has  not 
been  certified  as  a  class  under  section 
4C<b>,  in  other  woi-ds,  in  4C(a)  actions, 
is  the  Attorney  Cieneral  peimltted  to 
aggregate  damageib  only  in  a  willful 
price-fixing  case? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  had  intended  to  offer  my 
amendment  as  a  claim  offering  until  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  offered  it  and  I 
liad  to  then  attach  my  amendment  to 
that  amendment,  because  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  have  created  a 
substitute  and  I  could  not  have  later 
offered  my  amendment. 

It  Ls  my  intention  to  cover,  I  think,  as 
the  senLleman  .suggests,  merely  the  dam- 
age aspect  and  to  limit  the  aggregation 
of  damages,  or  a  fluid  recovery,  as  it  is 
called,  only  to  wilKul  price  fixing. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Under  either  4C(ai  or 
4C(bi  ? 

Mi-.  FLOWERS.  Under  eitlier  4C»a>  or 
4C'bi. 

Ml-.  WIGGINS.  All  right.  Tiie  gentle- 
man's intent  is  clear  to  me.  I  certainly 
support,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pui-poses 
which  are  addressed  by  this  amendment. 

Tills  is  a  complicated  field  and  it  Ls 
tough  to  understand  fully  the  implica- 
tions of  amendments  offered  on  the  floor. 
I  am  pei-suaded  more  and  more  by  the 
comments  of  the  minority  leader  that 
issues  as  complicated  as  this  which  affect 
the  economic  viabihty  of  large  segments 
of  our  economy  ought  to  be  considered 
deliberately  by  a  committee.  That  is  not 
our  privilege  now  and  we  must  vote  on 
the  amendment.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  As  I  recall,  this 
very  issue  was  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  committee,  and  rejected. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  It  was  not  discussed 
in  the  full  committee,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman.  It  may  well  have  been  dis- 
c  ussed  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  Uie  full  committee,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  discussed  in  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  fact,  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  *Mr.  Mann),  I  believe,  offered 
an  amendment  to  tliis  effect  in  Uic  full 
coriiuiittee,  and  it  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  My  memory  is  that  w  e 
discussed  the  problem  of  confining  the 
remedy  to  Sherman  Act  violations  and 
not  Umitiiig  it  only  to  price  fixing. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
Uie  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  It  Is  my  recollection,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  comaiittes  minutes 
will  reflect  this,  that  dudnB  the  course  of 
the  full  committee  deUberailoiis  the  gen- 
tleman   from    South    Carolina    offered 
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such  an  amendment  which  w«it  to  tiie 
question  of  price  fixing,  and  to  the  <iue8- 
tion  relating  to  the  aggregati(m  at  dam- 
ages. 

Ml*.  WIGGINS.  I  aixireciate  the  chair- 
man's comments.  I  am  not  challffliging 
the  gentleman's  recoUectJoii  except  that 
I  do  believe  we  considered  It  in  tiie  con- 
text of  4(c).  which  involves  the  ri^t  to 
bring  the  action,  and  not  in  the  context 
of  aggregation  of  damages.  lb  the  event, 
I  think  it  is  evident  to  all  of  us  here  that 
this  is  a  confusing  and  eompUcated  is- 
sue and  one  which  must  be  treated  war- 
ily. Perhaps  the  better  course  of  valor 
and  wisdom  would  be  to  refer  this  biU 
back  to  committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnols. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  we  are  treading 
some  new  ground  here  with  respect  to 
this  legislation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  given  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration  to  this,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  further  perfection  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  is,  in  general, 
in  line  and  consistent  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  President,  although  not 
completely.  I  do  not  say  it  satisfies  his 
objections,  but  it  does  satisfy,  in  major 
part,  two  of  his  objecticms. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  consistent  with 
equity  and  fair  play,  and  sdnce  the  ma- 
jority Is  willing  to  accept  it,  I  think  we 
should  vote  on  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  i-equislte  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers),  and 
state  that  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  should  be, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IntUcated, 
far  beyond  that  of  price-fixing,  There- 
for, it  seems  to  me  that  the  authority 
for  aggregation  of  damages  should 
cover  the  gamut  of  antitrust  violations — 
not  merger  cases,  not  Robinson- 
Patman  cases,  but  the  rest  of  them. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  this  right 
should  be  limited  further — in  parens 
patriae  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
we  should  not  extend  this  rule  to  class 
actions  which  are  not  parens  patriae. 

Mv  amendment  endeavors  to  avoid 
that  dilemma.  I  think  that  if  anything, 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  would  be  confusing 
and  not  consistent  with  the  general 
thrust  of  this  legislation.  So,  I  hope  that 
we  will  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
thereafter  approve  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClort)  . 

Mr.  PLO'WERS.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pendinjg  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  comit. 
Fifty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
qvorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pm-suant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIH.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM     CALL     VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  xxin,  further 
proceedings  imder  the  call  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

FARUAMENTAnV      INQUIRY 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  if  my  understanding  Is  correct  that 
the  vote  that  Is  now  going  to  come  up 
will  be  on  the  Flowers  amendment,  which 
is  the  one  that  was  not  approved  by  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flowers)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  tlie  Chah-. 

BECORDED   VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordei-ed. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tiiere  were — ayes  220,  noes  171, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  116] 

AYES— 220 

Abdnor 

Cochran 

Goodling 

Alexander 

Cohen 

Gradlson 

Ambro 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Grassley 

Anderson, 

Conable 

Hagedom 

CUlf. 

Coughlin 

Haley 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Crane 

Hamilton 

Andrews, 

Daniel,  Dau 

Hammer- 

N.  Dak. 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Schmidt 

Archer 

Danieleon 

Hannaford 

Armstrong 

Davis 

Harsha 

Ashbrook 

de  la  Garza 

Hefner 

Ashley 

Delaney 

Henderson 

Asp  In 

Dent 

Hicks 

Bafalls 

Derrick 

Hightower 

Baldus 

DerwiU£>ki 

HllllB 

Bauman 

Devine 

Holland 

Beard,  R.I. 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Downing,  Va. 

Horton 

Bennett 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Howe 

BevUl 

Early 

Hubbard 

Boggs 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hungate 

Bo  wen 

Emery 

Hutchinsoa 

Breaux 

English 

Hyde 

Broomfleld 

Erlenborn 

Jarman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Eshleman 

Jenrette 

Brown,  Ohio 

Evans,  Ind. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Broyhin 

Findley 

Jones,  Ala, 

Buchanan 

Fish 

Jones,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Fithian 

Jones,  Okla. 

Biwke,  Fla. 

Flood 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Kasten 

BuUer 

Plynt 

Kazen 

Byron 

Foley 

Kelly 

Carter 

Porsythe 

Kemp 

Cederberg 

Fountain 

Ketch  um 

Chappell 

Prenzel 

Kindness 

Clancy 

Prey 

Krueger 

Ctousan, 

Fuqua 

Lagomar.siiio 

DonH. 

Oinn 

Latta 

aeveland 

Ooldwater 

Leggett 

Lent 

Poage 

Staggers 

Levitas 

Pressler 

Stanton, 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Preyer 

J.WUUam 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pritcbard 

Steelman 

Long,  Lb. 

Qule 

Steiger,  Arte. 

Lott 

Quillen 

Steiger,  WU. 

Lujan 

Stephens 

McCollister 

Randall 

Stratton 

McCormack 

BeguU 

Stuckey 

McDonald 

Rhodes 

Symington 

McEwen 

Rlaenboover 

Symms 

McKay 

Roberts 

Taloott 

Mabon 

Robinson 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Mann 

Rogers 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mathis 

Rose 

Teague 

Michel 

Boush 

Tbone 

Milford 

Rouaeelot 

Thornton 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Runnels 

Treen 

Mills 

Ruppe 

Vander  Jagt 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Santini 

Waggonner 

MoUohan 

Barasin 

Walsh 

Mon^omery 

Batterfleld 

Wampler 

Moore 

Schneebeli 

Whitehurst 

Moorhead, 

Schulze 

Whitten 

Calif. 

Sebelius 

Wiggin« 

Morgan 

Sharp 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mosher 

Shipley 

Winn 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rhriver 

Wydier 

Murtha 

Shuster 

Wylle 

Slkes 

Yatron 

Neal 

Sisk 

Young,  Alaska 

Nichols 

Skubitz 

Young,  na. 

O'Brien 

Slack 

Young,  Tex. 

Pettis 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Zeferettl 

Pickle 

Snyder 

Pike 

Spence 
NOBS— 171 

Abzug 

Gibbons 

Natcber 

Adams 

Oilman 

Nedzl 

Addabbo 

Gonzale? 

Nix 

AUen 

Green 

Nolan 

Anderson.  1!!. 

Hall 

Nowak 

Annunzlo 

Hanley 

Oberstar 

AuColn 

Haikln 

Obey 

Badlllo 

Harrington 

Ottlnger 

Baucus 

Harris 

Patten.  N.J. 

BedeU 

Hawkins 

Patterson, 

Bcrgland 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.      Calif. 

Biaggi 

Heckler,  Mass. 

PattiBon,  N.Y. 

Blester 

Heinz 

Pepper 

Binghain 

HeUtoski 

Perkins 

Blouin 

Holt?man 

Peyser 

Boland 

Howard 

Price 

BoUlng 

Hughes 

Bangel 

Bonker 

Ichord 

Reuss 

Brademas 

Jacobs 

Riegle 

Brodhead 

Jeffords 

Rinaldo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Bodino 

Buike.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Roe 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jordan 

Roncalio 

BurtlBon,  Mo. 

Kastenraeier 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Phillip  Keys 

Boybal 

Carney 

Koch 

Russo 

Carr 

Krebs 

Ryan 

Chlsholm 

LaPalce 

St  Oermaiii 

Clay 

Sarbanes 

Conlan 

Litton 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Long,  Md. 

Schroeder 

Conyers 

Lundlne 

Selberling 

Corman 

McClory 

Simon 

Cornell 

McDade 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cotter 

McFall 

Solaiz 

D' Amours 

McHugh 

i^iellman 

nanielB,  N.J. 

McKinney 

Stanton. 

Dellums 

Madden 

James  V. 

Diggs 

Magulre 

Steed 

DingeU 

Mateunaga 

Stokes 

Dodd 

Mazzoll 

Studds 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Meeds 

Trailer 

Drlnan 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

duPont 

Meyner 

UdaU 

Eckhardt 

Mezvinsicy 

Ullman 

Edgar 

Hlkva 

Van  Deerlln 

Edwards.  CaUf 

.  Miller,  Calif. 

Vander  Veeu 

EUberg 

Mineta 

Vigorlto 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minl.sh 

Weaver 

Fascell 

Mink 

Whalen 

Pen  wick 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson,  Te\. 

Fisher 

Moakley 

Wirth 

F.orlo 

Moffett 

Wolff 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moorhepd,  Pa. 

Wright 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Yates 

Fraser 

Mottl 

Youna,  Ga. 

Gaydos 

Murphy.  HI. 

Zablocki 

Glaimo 

Myers,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-41 

Barrett 

Collins,  m. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

BeU 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Bianchard 

Escb 

H6bert 

Breckinridge 

Evins,  Tenn, 

Hinahaw 

Brinkley 

Pary 

Karth 

Brooks 

Gude 

Landrum 

Burton.  John 

Guyer 

McCloskey 

CUiv.-son,  Del 

Hiiuseii 

Macdoaald 
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Madlgan 

Bees 

Thompson 

tCartln 

Richmond 

Vantk 

Metcklfe 

Rooney 

Waxman 

O'Hara 

RoBtenitowskl 

White 

O'NeUl 

Stark 

Wilson,  C 

Passman 

Sullivan 

H. 


Mr.  RANGEL  and  Mr.  LEHMAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.«i  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  nitnois  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clory). 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

AitENDUXST    OFFERED     BT     JiR.     SEIBESLINli 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Seiblrling: 
Page  8,  line  10,  strike  out  "autitrust  lawo 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sherman  Act". 

Page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  "antitrust  laws  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sherman  .\ct". 

Page  9,  line  5,  strike  out  "antitrust  laws" 
and   Insert  In   lieu   thereof  "Sherman   Act". 

Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "antitrust 
laws"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  •  Sherman 
Act". 

Page  11,  btrlke  out  lines  12  and  1.5  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  followiag: 

"(3)  The  term  Sherman  Act'  mear.^  -he 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  resiialnts  and 
monopolies",  approved  July  2,  1890  (15 
U  .S.C  1,  et  seq,).  ■ 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tills  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  sim- 
ply limits  the  scope  of  the  parens  patriae 
bill  to  Sherman  .^ct  cases  and  eliminates 
cases  arising  out  of  certain  special  fea- 
tures of  other  statutes,  such  as  section 
3  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  Sherman  Act  has  been  black  let- 
ter law  for  86  years.  Interpretations  of 
it  are  numerous,  and  the  precedents  are 
well  established.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
order  to  meet  one  of  the  points  raised 
by  the  President  it  is  appropriate  to  limit 
the  bill  to  Sherman  Act  cases.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  offering  the  amendment 
and  I  believe  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
will  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seiberling  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERFD   BY    MR.    .\SHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

.\mendment  oireved  by  Mr.  Ashbkook:  On 
page  U.  hue  8.  Piter  the  word  'retained" 
insert  the  foUov  ing;  to  represent,  the  State 
In  such  actions". 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Ch.al.man,  I 
would  like  to  direct  .■^^;everal  questions  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  iMr.  Seiber- 
ling I .  First  of  all,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  dcfuiition  of  State  attorney  general 
11  the  present  bill  excludes  any  person 
fiiiployed  or  retuinwd  on  ;•  contingent  fee 
Iki.^i.'. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  conect. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But,  as  I  under- 
.stand  it,  and  I  guess  that  is  what  I  want 
clarified,  the  bill  would  still  pcniMt  the 


hiring  of  private  attorneys  on  a  basis  of 
contingency    fee    to    conduct    parens 

patriae  suits.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
understanding? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  not  correct. 
It  does  not  permit  the  hiring  of  private 
attorneys  on  contingency  basis. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  At  any  level  of  the 
proceedings? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  At  any  time  in  a 
parens  patriae  case,  a.s  the  bill  i.<;  pres- 
ently written. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  observation,  because  it  is 
my  concern  that  as  written,  the  State 
attorney  general  could  bring  suit,  but 
after  bringing  the  suit,  after  it  is  di-awn 
in  his  name  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
e.xample,  he  could  then  employ  persons 
on  a  contingent  fee  basl.s.  My  colleague 
trom  Oiiio  is  .saying  that  Ls  not  the  case, 
that  cannot  be  done  at  any  level  of  the 
proceedings.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Tliat  ii  not  per- 
niiited  under  the  bill  as  presently  writ- 
I  en .  no. 

:-lr.  ASHBROOK.  Well.  I  gue.ss  we  get 
into  the  whole  matter  oi  what  we  mean 
by  bringing  a  suit.  It  is  pretty  obvious 
tiiat  the  State  attorney  general  would 
be  the  only  one  who  could  file  the  suit. 
Whether,  after  tiiat  point,  it  can  be 
turned  over  to  private  lawyers  on  a  con- 
tingent fee  basi.s,  remains  in  question  as 
far  as  many  lawyers  are  concerned  but 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who 
IS  knowledgeable  in  the  area,  gives  us 
that  a.ssurance,  that  these  fears  are  un- 
varranted. 

I  would  spy,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
ijers  of  this  body,  that  there  are  many 
who  do  not  agree  with  tliat  interpreta- 
tion. I  would  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hutch- 
1XSON-,  whether  his  under.standing  is  the 
.same  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Seiderlinc> . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  CI:airman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  he  has  the 
fear  that  although  a  State  attorney  gen- 
eral might  actually  file  such  a  suit,  that 
he  might  thereafter  have  .some  power  to 
retain  outside  counsel  on  a  contingency 
fee  ba.sis. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Tliat  is  an  exact 
statement  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  concerned  about-  this  genlleman 
from  Ohio,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amendment 
for  that  purpose,  if  tiiere  is  any  ambigu- 
ity or  any  fear  on  anybody's  part  that 
might  happen.  I  think  the  seuilcman  is 
trying  to  plug  that  loophole. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  my  amendment  is 
ciriopted,  line  6  would  read: 

Except  that  su  u  term  does  not  Include 
;uy  person  employed  or  retained  to  represent 
the  state  in  sucli  aotl'jus  en  a  contingency 
ff'i  biUi-s. 

Reasonable  m:;.ds  can  dilTer.  I  think 
there  would  be  less  iluuice  oi  a  loophole 
for  .such  a  contingent  fee  arrangement  If 
iiie  wordi  of  my  amendment  were  added. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  committee  feels 
tliere  is  not  this  li'Kflihond.  I  wo'aid  b<> 


frank  to  say  that  otbers  in  the  legal  pi  o- 
f  esslon^are  not  that  sure. 

Mr.  KUTCHINBOK.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  further,  it  would  be  my  opin- 
ion that  his  amendment  could  do  nothing 
more  than  clarify  the  WD,  and  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  It. 

AMCTTDMENT  OrFBRED  BT  ICR.  FLOWERS  AS  A 
StrBBTTTUTB  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BT   m.  ASHBKOOK 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  fYowERS  as  a 
subetltute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
ASHBROOK :  Page  11,  line  4,  amend  Section 
4G(l )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  State  attorney  general' 
mesne  the  chief  legal  officer  at  a  State,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  State  law  to 
bring  actions  under  thla  Act;  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include  any  person  em- 
ployed or  retained  on  a  contingency  fee  bnFi.s, 
iinlpss  the  amount  of  any  such  fee  la  to  be 
(letern-.lned  by  the  court." 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  my  amendment  to 
secUon  4G(1)  of  H.R.  8532.  Section  4G 
'!)  was  originally  a  definitional  provi- 
sion that  explained  what  was  meant  by 
the  teiTu  "State  attorney  general."  How- 
ever, during  the  deliberations  of  the  full 
Committee,  an  amendment  was  added 
that  restricts  the  options  of  the  State  in 
selecting  the  attorneys  to  act  on  its  be- 
half in  these  actions.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  restore  the  discretion 
to  the  States  to  decide  how  Uiey  want  to 
handle  these  cases,  subject  only  to  a  re- 
quirement tliat  the  court  approve  an\- 
attorney's  fee  to  be  awarded  on  a  con- 
tingent basis. 

The  States  have  a  long  history  or 
bringing  suits  under  the  antitrust  la\  r, 
in  their  proprietary  capacities.  In  some 
of  tliese  cases.  State  attorneys  general 
iiave  utilized  members  of  their  staffs  but 
in  many  othere  they  have  hired  outside 
counsel,  almost  universally  on  a  contin- 
gent fee  basis.  How  to  handle  a  partic- 
ular case  may  depend  on  the  money 
available  to  the  attorney  general  in  his 
budget  or  whether  the  State  will  play  a 
major  or  a  minor  role  in  a  particular 
case  where  other  States  have  similar 
claims.  This  system,  which  allows  the 
State  attorney  general  to  decide  how  to 
handle  a  particular  case,  has  worked 
well  in  the  past  and  has  overcome  such 
problems  as  tlie  absence  of  money,  tlie 
absence  of  experts  on  the  atomey  gen- 
eral's staff,  and  the  State's  inability  to 
handle  a  number  of  cases  simultane- 
ously. 

As  this  i»rr,lation  moved  forwr.ru.  it 
\'.  as  a.ssumed  that  this  flexible  .«y^!Pln 
would  be  carried  foi-ward  into  the  parens 
patriae  area  as  well.  In  the  debate  in  t)ie 
full  committee,  concern  was  expre.s.e'"d 
about  the  potential  for  high  fees  to  b" 
It  warded  to  attoi'nc-yo  who  would  bring 
.sucii  actions,  particiilarly.  when  there 
V  ere  contingent  fees  involving  a  perceiil- 
age  of  the  recovery.  In  addition,  several 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  spoke 
of  their  concern  in  trying  to  expand  the 
antitrust  capabilities  of  the  States  and 
of  their  fears  that  fai'ming  out  all  such 
.^c  Lions  to  private  counsel  would  under- 
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mine  this  deslrftWit  goal  of  tocreased 
State  antltrast  enforcement  As  a  Tesiflt, 
an  amendment  was  offered  and  paaed 
to  add  a  roQUirBment  to  ttie  definlUan  of 
a  State  attomear  general  In  seCtbmfQd) 
that  In  essence  pr6hibltB  any  Und  of 
contingent  fee  arrangement  and  means 
that  only  staff  attorneys  can  handle 
these  cases. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  all 
but  wipe  oat  the  ci^^aUitles  of  every 
State  save  perhaps  California,  since  none 
of  the  others  has  either  the  eiqtert  staff 
to  handle  these  cases  nor  the  budget  to 
hire  staff  en  either  a  permanent  ba^  or 
pay  ouslde  counsel  on  a  fixed  hourly  rate. 
Unless  this  Is  remedied,  we  woiild  place 
antitrust  enforcement  at  the  budgetary 
mercies  of  the  State  legislatures  and  thus 
almost  conQdetely  undermine  the  parens 
patriae  conoQ)t.  Moreover,  even  it  the 
State  budgets  were  expanded  to  provide 
for  fimds  to  hta-e  additional  assistant  at- 
torneys general,  there  may  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  qualified  attorneys  at 
the  present  time  who  would  be  willing  to 
accept  such  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concon  that 
prompted  the  adoptlcsi  of  this  amend- 
ment. Tlie  funds  that  are  recovered  in 
parens  patriae  actions  should  go  pri- 
marily to  the  consumers  and  not  to  the 
lawyers.  I,  too,  stronidy  (q>pose  the  per- 
centage fee  a'ward  in  cases  such  as  this 
where  the  amounts  of  the  recoveries  can 
be  very  large.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  to  note  a  fact  that  was  not 
pointed  out  and  considered  in  the  brief 
debate  on  tbis  matter  in  committee,  and 
that  is  that  the  courts  in  cases  such  as 
this  in  the  class  action  area  simply  do 
not  award  fees  on  a  percentage  basis  any 
more,  regardless  of  what  the  contract 
may  be  between  the  named  plaintiffs  and 
their  attorneys.  I  refer  specifically  to  two 
decisions:  Lindy  Bros.  Builders,  Inc.  v. 
American  Radi<itor  <%  Standard  SatU- 
tary  Corp..  487  P.2d  1«1  (3d  Cir.  1973) 
and  CHty  of  Detroit  v.  GrinTteD  Corp., 
495  F.2d  448  (2d  Cir.  1974),  which  are 
becoming  hacreasingly  accepted  in  all  the 
circuits  of  the  country.  Just  last  month 
In  a  case  Invtdving  a  multimillion-dollar 
recovery,  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  adopted  the 
Ldndy  Bros,  analysis  which  is  primarily 
centered  on  the  hours  of  work  put  in  by 
the  attorney  and  then  considers  such 
other  factors  as  the  skill  involved,  the 
contingent  natm'e  of  the  case,  the  result 
obtained,  and  other  factors  going  into 
the  assessment  of  the  reastmableness  of 
the  fee.  National  Treasury  Employees 
Union  v.  Nixon,  521  F.2d  317  (D.C.  Cir. 
1975). 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  today 
is  proposed  specifically  with  these  cases 
in  mind  and  is  intended  not  to  permit 
percentage  recoveries  as  the  sole  or  even 
predominant  basis  of  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  a  fee  award.  My 
amendment  requires  court  approval  of 
any  fee  awarded  if  the  fee  is  any  way 
contingent,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
way  to  insure  that  only  reasonable  fees 
are  awarded  in  cases  brou^t  under  this 
statute. 

By  this  amendment  we  will  be  restor- 
ing to  the  States  a  desirable  flexibility 


In  choosing  among  a  range  of  altema- 
tlres  as  eat9i  sttnattan  comes  before  the 
atSoamer  genenO.  Bocb  a  proeiBm  will 
reallsticaUy  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
States  to  increase  their  capacities  to 
han^e  antitrust  actions  themsdves 
vhfle  dotaig  so  at  thdr  own  speeds.  It 
win  permit  than  to  use  a  mixture  of 
metbods  including  in  some  cases  both 
inside  and  outside  counsel  wh^e  the 
situation  warrants.  I  believe  that  we  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  con- 
sumer gets  a  fair  share  of  the  recovery, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any 
business  in  telling  the  States  how  to  run 
their  lawsuits  once  we  have  created  this 
remedy.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  that  I  propose  today  fairly 
balances  the  mterests  expressed  in  the 
committee  and  at  the  same  time  insures 
that  there  will  be  effective  ways  of  bring- 
ing the  cases  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PtOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen). 

Mr.  CX>HEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yiekting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
be  agi-eeable  to  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment  that  would  prevent  any  kind 
of  fee  splitting,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Alioto  in  Washington,  whereby  the 
attfMney  general  was  actually  sharing  a 
fee  with  Mr.  Alioto  at  that  time?  In  other 
words,  if  we  have  the  attorney  general 
splitting  fees  with  private  counsel. 

It  seems  to  me  thiat  a  legitimate  objec- 
tion has  been  raised  on  this  s\de  of  the 
aisle  aiwut  encouraging  spurious  cases. 

Mr.  FUOWEBS.  Actually,  I  do  not  have 
any  fault  wiUi  the  main  provision  that 
the  gentleman  is  offering  there,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  attorney  general  himself 
should  ever  be  entitled  to  the  fee.  It 
should  go  to  the  State. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
•vnh  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mi*.  S£Iberi.ing)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  already  illegal. 
as  I  understand  the  law. 

What  would  be  the  point  in  adding 
this? 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  was  referring  to  a  case  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  U  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  it  is  still  illegal. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  Mr.  Chariman,  that 
is  not  determined  to  be  illegal  in  Wsish- 
ington,  I  will  remind  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 
In  that  particular  case  there  was  both 
a  civil  suit  and  a  criminEd  prosecution. 
I  have  this  in  front  of  me. 

The  arrangement  was  found  to  be 
technically  iUegal,  but  in  part  the  Wash- 
ington State  law  does  not  prohibit  the 
State  attorney  general  fttHn  engaging 
in  illegal  fee  siriitting,  and  it  was 
thrown  out  of  court.  They  did  split  $2.3 
million  worth  of  fees. 


Mr.  SEIBERUNQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  "FUOfWERB.  I  yUAA  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SFTBRRT.TNG.  Mr.  Chahrman,  it 
seems  to  me  this  raises  a  question  of 
criminal  law  enforcement,  and  it  is 
s(»nething  that  is  not  appropriate  to  be 
handled  in  a  bill  dealing  with  antitrust 
matters.  So  I  would  think  that  is  a  prob- 
lem that  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  and  dealt 
with  as  a  separate  matter. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Of  course,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man, I  have  not  seen  any  proposed 
amendment  or  proposed  language  here, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  gottleman  from  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  other  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  committee,  would  agree  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  history  that  it  is  not 
contemplated,  at  least  by  this  Mem- 
ber, that  there  would  be  any  fee  split- 
ting between  the  attorney  general  and 
private  counsel.  It  is  contemplated  only 
that  the  attorney  general  on  b^ialf  of 
his  State  could  have  this  case  handled 
on  a  contingency-fee  basis. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Ctiairman. 
there  is  one  question  which  bothers  me 
considerably,  so  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this: 

Suppose  we  have  somebody  who  will 
take  the  case  on  a  contingency-fee  basis; 
would  the  State  still  have  to  foot  Uie 
bills  for  all  the  pretrial  expenses,  for 
discovery  expenses,  depositions,  and  so 
forth? 

In  other  words,  I  would  certainly  not 
favor  giving  a  lawyer  the  advantage  of 
receiving  the  contingency  fee  and  lufving 
this  additional  help  from  the  State  to 
be  F>aid  by  taxpayers'  money  as  far  as 
preparing  his  case  on  all  other  levels  of 
the  litigatian  is  concerned. 

The  cniAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fr(Hn  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flowers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say,  contrarily,  that  I  do  not  find  any 
problem  ■with  that.  I  think  we  must  rely 
on  the  good  faith,  at  least  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  one's  State,  and  we  should  re- 
quire that  he  does  not  unduly  spend  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wifi 
the  gentlonan  jdeld  further? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  mtnois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  'with  the  gentleman  as  to  that,  of 
course,  but  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
is  doing  here  is  this:  He  is  generating  on 
behalf  of  many,  many  plaintiffs'  lawyers 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  nsk — and  this 
could  be  a  very,  very  expensive  lawsuit — 
and  then  he  is  even  giving  them  the  ad- 
ditional opportimity  to  receive  certain 
costs  and  expenses  that  'would  normally 
be  advanced  by  the  firm  of  a  plaintiff's 
attorney.  Here  we  are  going  to  let  the 
government  do  it. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  feel  ven'  strongly 
that  the  Ashbrook  amendment  would 
be  much  preferable  to  the  gentleman's 
substitute. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chaa  - 
man.  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
not  allow  for  any  such  contingency-fee 
basis.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
enough. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Chairman,  -.vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  dibini- 
euLshed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Flow- 
ers) has  offered  a  substitute  which  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense.  The  very  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  insui'e  that  there  is 
effective  antitrust  enforcement,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  any  suggestion  that  we  are 
going  to  condone  illegal  action  by  fee 
splitting  is  something  that  was  never  in- 
tended. It  is  certaijily  something  that 
the  comts  would  never  support. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  respond.  I  can  look  back  over  this 
and  can  perhaps  make  a  comment. 

I  will  ask  this  question:  Did  we  not 
find  out  that  only  about  two  or  three 
States  were  sufficiently  staffed,  as  it  now 
stands,  in  their  antitrust  divisions  in 
their  own  attorneys  general  offices  to 
handle  this  kind  of  legislation? 

In  other  words,  they  might  have  ade- 
quate facilities  in  the  State  of  Californ  a, 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  the  State  of  Alabama,  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  perhaps  the  Stat€  of 
Arizona  are  smaller  States  with  smaller 
budgets  set  up  for  the  operation  of  their 
attorneys  general  offices,  and  they  just 
do  not  have  the  expertise  in  antitrust 
law. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  t'.ic  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  has  offered. 
It  is  very  simple:  it  does  not  Jiave  the 
pernicious  effect  which  is  perhaps  being 
contemplated  by  some  Members  on  the 
other  side. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  adopted,  not  only  would 
we  make  legal  talent  available  to  the 
attorney  general's  office  in  a  case  where 
that  office  did  not  have  that  Ulent  in- 
herent in  the  operation,  but  that  we  also, 
by  making  it  contingent  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  com-t,  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  total  evaluation  of  the 
case  before  it  is  brought,  so  that  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  this  is  a  case 
which  is  likely  to  result  in  a  succe.<«ful 
termination  and  not  a  frivolous  or  perni- 
cious kind  of  lawsuit  which  would  result 
in  further  recriminations  can  be  made? 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
geiulewoman  from  Texas  has  hit  the  riail 
on  pie  head. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chaunian.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 


•  mendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  Mr.  Flowers),  and  I  strongly 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbeook). 

Let  me  say  that  the  question  raised 
about  wliether  we  need  a  further  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  fee-splitting  is  easily 
aii.swered.  The  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Flowers"  that  says  that  any  fee 
arrangement  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
court  takes  care  of  both  the  problem  of 
any  fee-splitting  and  the  problem  of  a 
contingent  fee. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  still 
to  retain  the  objective  ot  preventing  a 
fee  that  was  ba.sed  on  the  amount  of 
recovery  because  the  court  itself  would 
have  to  .set  the  amount;  it  would  not  be 
set  by  some  prearranged  agreement.  Sec- 
ondly, the  court  Is  not  going  to  approve 
any  Ice-spliuing  with  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, so  I  think  it  achieves  both  o'ojec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  excellent 
anir:M.iment,  and  I  would  support  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  .--trike  the  reciviLsite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  an^endment  or  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  •Mr. 
Flower-.',  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Tlie  State  attorneys  general  have  come 
to  us  and  they  have  said  that  they  want 
this  authority,  tliat  they  want  to  en- 
force antitrust  actions  through  his 
parens  patriae  act. 

If  Ihcy  are  not  capable  of  doing  it 
and  they  do  not  want  to  c.=!tabli.sh  with- 
in their  departments  the  capability  for 
handling  thi.s  kind  of  authority,  then 
they  snould  not  have  that  authority.  If 
they  do  want  tJiis  authority,  they  should 
establish  within  their  departments  the 
cnpability  of  handling  the  legLslation. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  there 
is  anything  that  is  going  to  be  scandal- 
ous that  could  arise  out  of  this  kind  of 
legislation,  it  would  be  outrageous  con- 
tingent fees,  which  might  amount  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  are  talking  about 
big  recoveries  in  these  cases,  and  po- 
tentially enormous  contingent  attorneys' 
fees  and  that  sort  of  thing  would  cer- 
tainly be  most  repugnant  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  for  us  to  suggest 
that  we  want  to  authorize  this  kind  of 
action  is  completely  antithetical  to  the 
entire  concept  of  this  legislation  and  it 
ii  something  that  v.e  -hould  not  coun- 
tenance. 

It  is  sut;ge.'5ted  that  no  attorney 
is  going  to  invest  in  a  contingent-fee 
case  unless  he  is  well  prepared  and  he 
know  s  he  is  going  to  make  a  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
He  might  take  a  purely  frivolous  case 
and  then  come  before  the  court  and  .say. 
•I  want  to  have  fees  allowed  at  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
kind  of  recoverj." 

The  only  protection  we  have  in  here 
Ls  that  the  court  has  to  approve  the  fee. 
but  we  know,  any  of  us  who  have  prac- 
ticed law.  that  many  times  we  find  that 
we  do  not  have  a  good  case  or  we  may 
take  a  bad  case.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  a 


contingent-fee  basis.  We  want  to  make 
the  best  setUement  that  we  can  and 
make  the  best  fee  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  kind 
of  legLslation  we  want  to  enact  here  to- 
day to  improve  the  enforcement  of  tlie 
antitrust  laws  to  provide  Improved  com- 
petition on  the  one  hand  and  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  on  the  other. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gcnC.c- 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  that  a  small  State  cannot  de- 
velop, in-house,  sufficient  antitrust  capa- 
bility in  the  attorney  general's  office. 

Speaking  fur  Arkansas,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  involved  in  civil  anti- 
trust legislation.  We  did  have,  in-housc. 
an  attorr.cy  general's  office  which  was 
ca;jable  of  prosecuting  antitrust  ca^cs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  capability  still  re- 
mains. 

Tliere  is  no  monopoly  or  legal  expertise 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  antitrust  lawyers. 
Ho\ve\er,  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  courts  on  this,  we  had  tlie  ex- 
perience in  Aikansas  where,  in  a  ca.se 
wliiih  I  handled  with  my  staff,  without 
assist!! nee  of  outside  counsel,  the  court 
allowed  outside  counsel  pai't  of  the  fees 
awarded  on  the  claims  of  citizens  within 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  even  though  that 
Htto:ney  had  not  been  employed  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

The  protection  of  having  court  ap- 
proval of  an  award  is  not  sufficient,  in 
iny  judgment,  to  protect  against  tlie 
eventuality  tliat  a  law  firm  taking  a  case 
on  a  contingent-fee  basis  becomes  m 
control  of  that  case,  decides  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  good  case,  makes  the  decision 
because  ol  the  investment  which  that  at- 
torney has,  and.  not  in  the  interest  of 
tlie  State,  decides  whether  the  cat-e 
should  be  settled,  continued  into  final 
stages  of  the  litigation,  or  is  otherwise 
resolved. 

It  was  for  Uiose  reasons  that  I  offered 
the  amendment  to  remove  the  contin- 
gent fees  from  this  bill  at  the  time  It 
was  considered  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  Although  I  no  longer  am  a 
Member  of  that  committee,  and  I  did 
support  the  provision,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  we  continue  to  prohibit  con- 
gent  fees  in  that  type  of  recovery. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
they  acted  wisely  in  the  committee  in 
their  recommendations  in  this  connec- 
tion. But  for  the  majority  to  reject  the 
committee  action  on  the  floor  and  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  was  not 
approved  by  the  committee  is  quite 
inconsistent.  I  think  that  what  the  com- 
mittee should  be  doing  is  to  work  to  get 
a  piece  of  legislation  here  that  will  be 
approved  in  the  other  body  and  ultimatey 
by  the  President.  It  just  seems  to  me 
that  kind  of  an  offensive  provision  might 
amount  to  the  kind  of  objections  that 
could  frustrate  our  work. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  might  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  a  second  amend- 
ment to  this  if  my  substitute  is  adopted, 
which  will  allow  reasonable  attorneys 
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fees  to  attorneys  for  a  successful  de- 
fendant ^rtietlier  the  action  is  frivolous 
or  not. 

Mr.  McCXjORT.  l^at  is  a  diffennt 
amendment  but  you  wHl  not  need  it  In 
this  amexMfanent. 

The  CHAIRli4AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

i^On  request  of  Mr.  Flowxss,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mi:.  McClort  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  who  has  a  Icmgstanding  history 
of  confidence  in  the  Federal  Judiciary 
system  and  in  the  good  work  that  Judges 
do  should  reconsider  this.  I  have  heard 
the  gentleman  speak,  out  for  higher  wages 
for  our  Judges,  which  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
ought  to  at  leafit  have  confldence  that  a 
judge  in  a  given  case  would  tise  prapet 
discretion  in  awarding  a  contingent  fee 
that  was  fair  and  Just. 

Mr.  McCLC^Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  judge  would  allow  adequate  fees, 
but  the  thlQg  is  that  the  judge  mi^^t  ap- 
prove an  early  settlement  which  the  At- 
torney General  might  not  have  aiH>roved 
but  which  the  contingent  fee  lawyer 
would  want,  so  I  think  we  should  not 
vest  him  with  that  kind  oi  auth(M-ity. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  would  state  that  my 
friend,  tbt  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Thorittcmi)  ,  is  petiiaps  an  outstand- 
ing antitrust  lawyer  and  he  gives  exper- 
tise to  the^  State  laws,  but  I  would  pi^- 
dict  that  now  that  the  gratJeman  has 
come  to  Congress,  they  would  sure  like 
to  have  a  lawyer  hired  on  a  contingency 
fee  basis. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nundwr  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  merely  like 
to  make  certain  that  the  Members 
understand  what  we  are  voting  on. 
The  gentlenmn  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Thornton)  referred  to  the  fact,  and  tlie 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClokt) 
I  think  mentioned  the  fact  before  that, 
that  this  amendment  was  considered  in 
committee  and  was  rejected.  It  was  not. 
This  amendment  that  is  being  offered 
now  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Floweks)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  was  not  con- 
sidered as  such  in  the  committee  or  re- 
jected. Itiere  was  an  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Thornton)  that  related  to 
contingencies  but  not  this.  This  is  en- 
tirely different. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  recognize  that 
w  hat  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  is  doing  is  going  to  have,  I 
think,  the  effect  of  assuring  that  certain 
attorneys  general  who  have  the  capabil- 
ity and  the  ability  will  proceed  without 
hiring  any  other  outside  attorneys,  but 
that  where  there  is  the  necessity  then 
they  will  liire  outside  attorneys.  I  ttiink 
there  should  be  no  Cimcem  on  tlie  part 
of  anyone  that  Interested  attorneys  gen- 
eral who  have  the  capability  are  going  to 
go  outside  of  their  offices  to  hire  any  but- 


ilde  attorneys.  So  I  do  not  ttilnk  that 
the  fears  that  are  hebag  cajMcwnfl  here 
really  lie  and.  ai  satb,  I  wmfld  continue 
to  support  the  amendment  oOtaed  as  a 
sabstitute  by  the  gmtleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SEIBEKLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

It  does  not  really  matter  to  me  person- 
ally whether  this  amoidmoit  passes  or 
fails.  The  State  of  Ohio  happens  to  have 
a  strong  antitrust  department  In  the 
attorney  general's  office.  But  I  must  say 
that  there  are  States  which  do  not. 

I  woiild  like  to  point  out  one  other 
thing.  The  gentleman  from  Califomia 
<Mr.  WiGCiNs>  has  expressed  fears  that 
attorneys  general  might  bring  frivolous 
suits  for  political  purposes.  Let  me  point 
out  that  if  a  lawyer,  on  a  fee  that  is  de- 
pendent on  aK>roval  by  the  court,  where 
he  has  to  put  his  own  time  into  a  case, 
takes  a  case,  he  is  going  to  make  dam 
sure  that  tliat  case  has  merit  or  he  is 
not  going  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nikiois. 

Mr.  McCIXJRY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldmg. 

Is  it  suggested  that  if  the  Flowers 
amendment  is  adopted  in  this  respect, 
and  the  subsequmt  Ilowexs  aqiendment 
is  adopted  which  would  permit  defend- 
ants to  recover  attMneys'  fees,  that  they 
would  be  recovered  personally  from  the 
contingency  lawyer  who  represents  the 
State  under  a  contingent  fee  arrange- 
ment? Not  on  your  life. 

Mr.  SEIBESiLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  sdelding. 

The  two  have  no  connection.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  where  we  have  a  con- 
tingency fee  arrangement  that  has  to 
be  approved  by  the  court,  we  get  two 
safeguards.  The  first  safeguard  is  that 
the  court  has  to  approve  it;  the  second 
safeguard  is  the  safeguard  that  goes  to 
the  merits  of  litigation,  because  on  a  con- 
tingency basis  the  attorney  is  not  going 
to  get  paid  unless  he  has  a  successful 
outcome,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  taking 
that  case  and  putting  in  thousands  of 
hours  of  time,  thousands  of  man-hours, 
unless  he  has  a  pretty  good  idea  that  in 
the  end  he  is  going  to  get  compensated. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  We  finally  Iiave  gotten 
arotmd  to  talking  about  what  this  bill 
is  all  about — attorneys'  fees.  The  reason 
for  all  of  the  heat  being  generated  at  the 
moment  is  because  we  have  arrived  at 
a  point   where  something  really  vital 


is  concerned — attorneys'  fees.  Let  me 
ask  the  Munbers.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
they  for  1  minute  bdieve,  honestly, 
that  actions  wHl  be  maintained  to 
recover  50  cents  for  clients,  or  will 
ttiey  be  maintained  to  recover  $1 
million  for  the  attorney?  What  is  the 
motivation  for  these  lawsuits?  Is  it  the 
fee,  or  is  it  the  interest  of  the  nameless, 
faceless,  unknowable  class  of  people  we 
laughingly  call  "clients"  in  tills  situation? 

Let  me  dispd  a  few  misunderstand- 
ings. First  of  all,  it  has  been  stated  by 
the  chairman  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  somehow  States  lack  the  capac- 
ity to  hire  competent  r^resentatives  un- 
less they  are  permitted  to  do  so  on  a  con- 
tingent fee  basis.  Balderdash.  Tlie 
States  have  a  iierfect  right  to  hire  com- 
petent private  counsel  on  an  hourly  rate 
basis  and  that  have  the  ectmomic  ability 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  this  bill. 
The  States  have  tlie  power  and  the  al^- 
ity  to  hire  on  a  pa-  diem  basis.  Tliat  is 
not  jgrtilbited  by  the  bUl.  The  plaintiff 
and  the  defenduit  are  in  exact  parity. 

I  have  been  troubled  all  along  by  this 
problon  of  contingent  fees.  When  we 
see  attorneys  recovering  $10  or  $11  or  $12 
mUlion  in  fees,  it  is  apparent  that  fees 
are  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  bringing 
of  these  lawsuits.  I  added  an  amendment 
in  committee  to  prohibit  contingent  fee 
arrangements,  cwitingftnt  not  only  as  to 
amount  but  contingent  as  to  recovery. 
And  now  I  find  an  eff(»1;  to  gut  it,  and 
I  mean  gut  it  absolutely. 

Let  me  tell  the  Monbers  what  the 
present  law  is.  The  jvesent  law  is  that 
a  successful  plaintiff  may  recover  a  rea- 
sonable attorney  fee.  Tliat  is  a  sufficient 
inducement  now  to  get  the  plaintiffs'  bar 
to  woi^  to  stimulate  these  cases. 

The  effect  of  the  amoidment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  to  return  to 
existing  law.  He  says  tliat  nmtingent 
fees  are  allowed  if  the  amount  is  ap- 
proved by  the  court.  That  is  existing  law, 
and  it  is  well  known  what  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  is.  Its  purpose  is  to  gut 
this  c<Mnmonsense  and  reasonable  pro- 
hibition against  contingent  fees. 

This  amendment  must  be  defeated. 
This  is  a  bad  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  going  to  create  scandal  in  States, 
and  indeed  It  is  scandalous  to  me  to  talk 
about  an  attorney  maintaining  a  lawsuit 
for  his  own  interest  and  tjiat  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  this  amend- 
ment is  passed. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback  > . 

Ml-.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  are  making  it  very,  verj'  clear 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  $100,000 
recovery.  We  may  be  talking  about  mil- 
lions. How  would  the  State  go  about 
selecting  the  contingency  attorney?  Who 
is  going  to  finance  the  $1  million  action? 
How  do  they  pick  that  attorney?  Do 
not  kid  me.  They  are  going  to  pick  their 
friends. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man how  it  works.  It  is  said  no  respon- 
sible attorney  would  pursue  a  case  imless 
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there  was  a  high  probability  of  recovery. 
In  fact,  the  attorney  is  never  going  to 
try  his  case.  The  first  time  the  case  is 
going  to  get  into  court  Ls  when  the  At- 
torney General  brings  the  defendants 
into  court,  hat  in  hand,  and  they  propose 
a  settlement  of  $50  inilJion,  for  example. 
That  is  the  only  time  they  are  f;oir.g  to 
go  to  court,  and  they  are  goiufi  to  get 
about  a  10  to  15  percent  lee  or  a  -7.5 
million  fee. 

Is  it  a  reasonable  fee?  The  auomey 
gets  $50  million  out  of  the  defendant. 
Maybe  the  $7.5  million  is  reasonable  in 
those  circumstances.  But  the  tiuestion 
remains:  For  whose  benefit  are  these 
cases  brought?  The  answer  is  obviou.s. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  \vi!l 
the  gentleman  yield '.^ 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vould 
say  the  same  thing  to  the  gentleman  ai 
the  gentleman  from  IllinDis.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  a  great  deal  of  faith  In 
our  system.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  going 
to  happen. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  It  has  happened. 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  Tlie  gentleman  !iu.s 
done  a  job  of  overstating  it.  But  a.s  the 
author  of  the  amendment  I  will  certainly 
tell  the  gentleman  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  author  of  the  amendment  that  the 
contingency  be  based  upon  the  time 
spent  as  well  as  any  success  gained  at  the 
bar.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  there 
would  be  unjust  enrichment  to  the  plain- 
tiff's lawj-ers. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  But  the  amendment 
returns  to  existing  law.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

.AMENDMENT  OFTERIID  BY  MR.  COHEN  Tu  THE 
.MIEND.MINT  OFiERED  BY  MR.  FLOWERS  .».S  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  .AMENDMENT  OF}  t  RED 
BY    MR.    ASHBROOK 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Co;:en  lo  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flower.s  as  a 
.substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ashbrook:  Strike  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment  and  add  a  ,semi.:,nou  and 
the  following  words:  "Provided,  ''.owever. 
That  any  contingency  fee  awarded  by  the 
court  .shall  not  be  shared  with  the  chief 
legal  officer  of   the  State." 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  contrarj' 
to  the  assumption  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  I  have  been 
persuaded  by  the  logic  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Wiggins)  as  far 
as  the  correctness  of  his  position,  but  I 
think  in  the  event  the  amendm.ent  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flowers)  should  pass,  we  ought 
to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  have  repeated 
the  scandal  that  took  place  in  California 
whereby  they  had  not  only  tlie  contin- 
gency fee,  but  also  a  contingency  fee 
that  was  split. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  the  support  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine,  and  also  to 


set  the  record  straight,  that  language  is 
satisfactory  with  this  Member,  and  the 
chairman  has  Informed  me  It  is  satis- 
factory to  him,  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  in  agreement,  so  I  think  we  have 
a  deal. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
nut  t>er.'5uade  this  gentleman  to  .support 
the  amendment,  but  I  think  it  adds  a 
.^Hfeguard. 

Mr.  SEIBEKLING.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
iiie  gentleman  yit'.ci? 

Mr.  COHEN.'l  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chaijmftn,  in 
addition  to  supporting  the  amendment, 
which  lias  merit  altiiough  I  do  not  think 
it  i.;  necessary.  I  would  like  to  .'^a-  the 
remark^;  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia went  much  too  far.  They  carried  with 
them  the  implication  that  somehow  the 
managers  of  this  bill  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  really  had  in  mind  that 
the  big  thing  about  this  bill  was  to  lielp 
.-ome  lawyers  earn  big  fees.  I  made  it 
perfectly  clear  a.-;  far  as  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  concerned  that  I  do  not  even 
care  whether  the  Flower.s  amendment 
passes  or  fail.s,  but  I  think  that  if  we 
want  to  help  some  States  that  do  not 
have  Uie  capability,  and  cannot  get  their 
State  legislatures  to  adequately  finance 
their  Departments  of  Ju.stice  in  the 
State,  or  whatever  they  call  their  de i-art- 
ments,  that  v-.e  ought  lu  give  them  a  little 
ile.xibility. 

Mr.  ASHBitOOK  Mr  Chan  man.  T 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  ipport  of  the 
Cohen  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  clear, 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  antitrust  law.  but 
I  do  see  some  problems  that  wc  need  to 
study  carefully. 

The  great  problem  I  see  wa.s  effective- 
ly dealt  with  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  "Mr.  Wiggins*.  Let 
us  be  honest  about  it.  Despite  all  the  pro- 
testations, despite  the  high  commenda- 
tions and  high  statementvS  of  the  spon- 
.sors  of  this  bill,  there  is  a  fact  of  life  we 
should  recognize.  Lawyers  have  a  way  of 
giving  life  to  the  old  adage:  'Wliere 
there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  sjiecific  c,;.se  of 
abuse  by  an  attoi-ney  general.  This 
could  happen  anywhere. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
liie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  would  aLso  agree  that  where 
there  is  a  will,  tiiere  is  asually  a  benefi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Well,  the  benefici- 
aries in  this  ca.se  were  lawyers,  so  to 
thai  extent  the  gentleman's  ob.servation 
i.s  correct. 

Let  us  look  at  one  .specific  case  and. 
of  course,  we  know  this  can  happen  again. 
Are  we  dangling  before  the  members  of 
the  bar  the  same  type  of  situation  as 
happened  in  the  State  of  Washington? 
As  I  stated  yesterday  in  my  remarks,  we 
know  there  are  Irresponsible  segments 
of  the  bar.  This  Is  dangling  accidents  in 
front  of  ambu>ance-cha.sing  attorneys  in 


adciiuon  to  putting  an  important  matter 
in  State  politics  where  it  should  not  be. 
rne  great  proolem  I  see  was  effectively 
dealt  witii  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  'Wiggins. 

Lawyers  iiave  a  way  of  giving  life  to  the 
old  adr>te.  w.'iere  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way 

^!r.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Washirg- 
ton  and  several  Washington  municipali- 
ties or^cnized  in  1961  an  ad  hoc  Wahh- 
inston  Pubhc  Utilities  Antitrust  Group 
to  rcco  ?r  damages  to  Washington  public 
utiluies  resulting  from  tlie  famous  elcc- 
tiical  equipment  antitrust  conspiracies. 

The  Wasl-.ington  State  attorney  gen- 
eral. Juhii  J.  O'Connell,  approached  a 
pronr.r.ent  private  antitrust  lawyer,  Mr. 
Joseph  Alioto.  in  1962,  to  handle  these 
ca:-es  on  Ixlinlf  of  the  group.  Mr.  Alioto 
was  lo  be  paid  a  contingent  fee  of  15  ;jf^r- 
cent  of  the  tross  recovery,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum  ?.<■  SI  million.  The  State  attorney 
gcnc'TiI  pancipated  in  the  litigation  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Washington,  al- 
way.^  identified  in  his  capacity  as  the 
State  >  u'lurncy  general.  Mr.  O'Connell. 
ho'vevc;-.  arranged  with  Mr.  Alioto  w 
.•^hare  tho  contimjent  legal  fees  generated 
by  the  settlements  The  timing  of  this 
agreement  was  never  made  clear. 

Settlem.cius  were  reached  far  exceed- 
ing th(.s,'  expected  when  the  group  was 
lormcd  -b:  May  1965,  the  contingent 
fees  liad  r. 'ready  reached  the  $1  millioi: 
maxim  ;m.  Mr.  O'Connell  then  agrf.a 
that  the  $1  million  ceihng  would  be  cliin- 
inateu  Within  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell received  his  first  .shaio  of  the  Ite^. 
amounting  to  over  $100,000. 

Eventuallv,  settlements  were  reaciud 
totaling  over  $16  million;  attorneys'  fees 
were  j^enerated  of  $2.3  million,  of  which 
!«;800  ui'.r)  ;vent  to  the  State  attorney  gen- 
e-al  ar.d  hi.s  chief  assistant. 

In  r  civil  suit,  and  In  a  criminal  prose- 
cution this  arrangement  has  been  found 
not  to  be  technically  illegal,  due  in  j^art 
to  Wa.^hington  State  law  which  does  not 
technically  prohibit  the  State  attorney 
general  !i(.;n  engaging  in  private  legal 
mactice 

The  biii  reported  by  the  House  Judi- 
ci.vy  Committee  (H.R.  8532)  prohibits 
State  attorneys  general  from  hiring  pri- 
vate lawyers  to  bring  parens  patriae  suits 
for  the  States  on  a  contingency  fee  basis. 
Now  it  i;.  proposed  that  the  House  over- 
turn tiiat  sensible  restriction  written  in 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Such  action 
by  tiiis  body,  however,  would  open  up 
two  enormous  areas  of  potential  abuse — 
fee  excesses  for  lawyers  and  political  op- 
portunism for  State  attorneys  general. 

The  courts  ha\e  already  found  that  the 
'contingent  fee  .syndrome"  can  result  in 
a  scMous  'confiict  of  interest "  betv.een 
coun.sel  and  his  ostensible  client.  When 
tlie  attorney's  prospective  fee  is  very 
laif-e.  and  the  plaintiff's  individual  re- 
covery is  very  small,  "there  is  always  the 
temptation  for  the  attorney  for  the  class 
to  recommend  settlement  in  terms  less 
favo!  able  to  his  clients  because  a  large 
fee  IS  part  of  the  bargain.  The  impro- 
priety of  such  a  position  is  hicreased 
where  the  attorney  Is  also  the  represen- 
tative who  brought  the  action  on  behalf 
of  the  class." 

Private    counsel   has   obtained   epor- 
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mous,  disproportionate  personal  recov- 
eries in  the  form  of  fees  in  massive  anti- 
trust litigation,  in  many  Instances  readi- 
ing  several  million  dollars.  Moreover, 
these  attorneys'  fees  have  been  paid  in 
cases  where  there  has  never  been  an 
adjudication  of  liability — where  the  case 
was  resolved  by  a  "blackmail  settlement." 
In  the  Undy  Brothers  case  iUn&y  Bros. 
Builders  v.  American  Radiator  A  Stand- 
ard Sanitary  Corp.,  341  P.  8upp.  1077) 
E.D.  demanded  over  $2  million. 

Other  examples  come  to  mind  which 
should  make  us  pause  before  approving 
such  an  enormous  grant  of  power  to 
these  elected  State  attorneys  general. 
For  example,  the  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Alabama  received 
a  lengthy  prison  sentence,  for  an  extor- 
tion arrangement  made  possible  because 
the  attorney  general  had  control  over 
corporate  security  issues  in  the  State, 
resulting  in  illegal  payments  of  many 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  That 
State  attorney  general  received  a  Fed- 
eral prison  sentence  of  8  years,  and  a 
$10,000  fine. 

And  more  recently,  a  former  attorney 
general  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
has  been  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
.iiuy  for  alleged  extortion  practices  dur- 
ing his  term  in  office  from  1971-74. 

Thus,  the  ordinary  antitrust  cases  give 
us  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  any  ar- 
rangement which  would  permit  enor- 
mous recoveries  to  plaintiffs'  lawyers, 
disproportionate  to  any  recovery  to  an 
actual  plaintiff.  Indeed,  the  contingency 
of  the  recovery  is  not  the  really  im- 
portant issue:  even  a  noncontingmt  ar- 
rangement can  be  set  up  to  result  in 
an  enormous  recovery.  The  best  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  flatly  ban  any  involve- 
ment by  private  counsel  in  these  lawsuits, 
and  leave  them  to  be  prosecuted  solely 
by  States'  attorneys  general  and  govern- 
ment personnel. 

Even  then,  these  clear  examples  of  im- 
propriety and  misconduct  oa  the  part  of 
State  attorneys  general  suggest  that 
even  they  ought  not  be  trusted  with  the 
]>ower  this  bill  would  give  them. 

Tlie  CHAIRlilAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  ttie  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohsn)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowibs)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alaliama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Tlie  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Cliairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap< 
peared  tohavelt. 

RECOKDUl    VOTE 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  deetraiic  de- 
vice, and  th^e  were— ayes  IWI,  noes  21T. 


answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  47,  as 
follows : 

(BoU  No.  11«] 
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Abzug 

Plaher 

Moakley 

Adanu 

Flood 

Moffett 

Addabbo 

Plorio 

Moorhetid.  Pa 

AUm 

Flowers 

Morgan 

Ambro 

Foley 

Moss 

Annun/io 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mottl 

Ashley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Aq>lii 

Fraser 

MurUia 

AuCoiB 

Fuqua 

Natcher 

BadUlo 

Oaydos 

Nedzi 

BalduB 

Oibbons 

Nolan 

BaucuB 

Oreen 

Nowaic 

Baard,  K.I. 

Hall 

Oberstar 

Berglaud 

Hamiltou 

O'NeUl 

BeviU 

Hanley 

Ottlnger 

Blaggl 

Hannaford 

Patten,  N.J. 

Blaiicba:d 

Harkin 

Patterson, 

Blouin 

Harrington 

Calif. 

BOggB 

Harris 

Perkins 

BOUlng 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

BonKer 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Price 

Brademns 

Helstoski 

Rang  el 

Brinkley 

Hightower 

Beuss 

Brodhead 

HoUand 

Riegie 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

Burke,  Calif. 

Howard 

Roe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Roncalio 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Ichord 

Rosenthal 

BurtOD.  Phill; 

p  Jenrette 

Ryan 

Carne.v 

Johnson,  Culil 

.  St  Germain 

Carr 

Jones,  AlH, 

Sarbanes 

Carter 

Jordan 

Scheuer 

Chlshoini 

Kastenmeier 

Selberling 

Ciay 

Keys 

Shipley 

Cochran 

Koch 

Simon 

ConyeiB 

Krebs 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cornell 

Leggett 

Solarz 

Cotter 

Lehmaii 

SpeUmitu 

DAmo'.ir.^ 

Levitas 

Stanton, 

Danlelp.  N..J. 

Litton 

James  V. 

Danicl.soii 

Long,  Md 

Stokes 

Dent 

Lundine 

Studds 

Derrick 

McFall 

Symington 

Dickinson 

McHugh 

Trailer 

Dlngell 

Madden 

UdaU 

Dodd 

Magulre 

DUmao^ 

Dowiic;,    y.v. 

Matsun:ii.ii 

Vander  Veen 

Drlnan 

Meeds 

Vlgorito 

Early 

Melctaer 

Wazman 

Eckharc!! 

Meyner 

Weaver 

Edgar 

Mezvln&ky 

Wirth 

Edward-.  C'iili, 

.  Mikva 

Yates 

EUberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tatron 

Evan.s,  Colo. 

Mtneta 

Toung,  Ga. 

Evlns.  Teim. 

Mlnish 

Zablocki 

Fascell 

Mink 

Pish 

Mitchell.  Md. 
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Abdnor 

Conte 

Heinz 

Alexander 

Ooughliu 

Hendei'iioa 

Crane 

Hicks 

Oiaif. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hill  is 

Anderson,  Ui. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Holt 

Andrews,  N.c. 

Davis 

Horton 

Andrews, 

Delaney 

Howe 

N.Dak. 

Derwinski 

Hubbard 

ArCber 

Devlne 

Hughes 

Annstrong 

Downing,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Ashbrook 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hyde 

Bafaiis 

duPont 

Jacobs 

Baumau 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Januau 

Beard,  Ten n. 

Emery 

Jeffords 

BedeU 

English 

Johnson,  Oolo 

Bennett 

Erlenborn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Blester 

Eshlemau 

Jones,  N.C. 

Binghnin 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jones,  Okla, 

Bdand 

Fen  wick 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Bowen 

Flndley 

Kasten 

Breavis 

Flthian 

Kaaen 

Broomfiekl 

Poisythe 

Kelly 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Kemp 

Brown,  Ohio 

Frenzel 

Ketchiini 

BroyhUl 

Prey 

Kindness 

Buchanan 

Qiainio 

ECrueger 

an  man 

LaFalce 

Burke,  Fla. 

Glnn 

Lagomarsino 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gold  water 

Landrum 

Butler 

Gonzalez 

Latta 

Byron 

Goodling 

Lent 

Cederberg 

Oradlson 

Ueyd,  Calif. 

Cliaiypeii 

GrasBley 

Uoyd,  Temi, 

CSancy 

Gude 

Long,  La. 

CUuiaeu, 

Hagedoru 

Lott 

DonH. 

Haley 

Lujan 

aevaland 

Hammer- 

MoCOory 

OOllMI 

schmldt 

McOoUister 

OoUin8.Tes. 

Haraha 

McDsde 

OoalM 

Hedder.llMs. 

McDonald 

McKay 

QulUen 

Steed 

McKlnney 

BaUsback 

Madlgan 

Regula 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mahon 

Rhodes 

Bteiger,  Wis. 

Mann 

Rlnaldo 

Stephens 

Matbls 

Rlsenhoover 

Str&tton 

MttTXOll 

Roberts 

Symms 

Michel 

Robinson 

Taloott 

Milford 

Taylor,  Uo. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Rose 

Taylor,  N.O, 

Mills 

Roush 

Teague 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Thone 

MoUoban 

Roybal 

Thornton 

Montgomerj 

Runnels 

Treen 

Moore 

Ruppe 

Taongas 

Moorhec.d, 

RUBSO 

VanDeerlin 

Calif. 

Santlni 

Vander  Jagt 

Moeher 

Sarasin 

Waggonner 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

SatterBtid 

Walsh 

Myers.  Ind. 

Schneebeli 

Wampler 

Myers.  Pa. 

Schulse 

Whalen 

Neal 

SebeliuE 

Whltehurst 

Nix 

Sharp 

Whltten 

Obey 

Shriver 

Wiggins 

O'Brien 

Shuster 

WUson,  Bob 

Pattiflou,  N.Y. 

Sikes 

Winn 

Pepper 

Sist 

Wolff 

Pettis 

Skubitz 

Wright 

Peyser 

Slack 

Wydler 

Pike 

smith,  Nebr. 

Wylie 

Poage 

Snyder 

Young,  F;a. 

Pressler 

Spence 

Young.  Tex. 

Preyer 

Staggers 

Zeferetti 

Pritchartl 

Stanton, 

Qiiie 

J.  WUliam 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT'— 1 

Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING- 

—47 

EarreU 

Guyer 

Passman 

Bell 

Hansen 

Randall 

Breckiuridge 

Hayes,  lud. 

Rees 

Brooks 

Hays,  Ohio 

Richmond 

Biirton.  John 

HM>ert 

Rooney 

Clawson,  Del 

Hefner 

Rostenkovtski 

CoUins,  lU. 

Hinshaw 

Stark 

Conable 

Karth 

Sluckey 

Corman 

McCloskcy 

Sullivan 

de  la  Gar/.a 

McCormack 

Thompson 

DeUtims 

McBwen 

Vanlk 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

White 

Duncan,  Oip2 

Martin 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Esch 

Metcalfe 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Fary 

Nichols 

Young,  Ala-skc 

Flynt 

O'Hara 

Messrs.  LUJAN,  GRASSLEY,  and 
JONES  of  Tennessee  changed  their  vote 
frcHn  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RIEGLE  and  Mr.  E3%£BS  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend - 
meat  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PAKI.TftMKNIABY   LNQVIBY 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliammtary  inquiry. 

■nie  CTHAIRMAN.  Tlie  g^tleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  the  vote  now  occurs  on 
the  Ashbrook  amendment  without  any 
amendments  to  it;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  sUite 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  ou 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cttiio  (Mr.  Ashbrook  .•. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ssiberlinc) 
there  were — ayes  52,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDBCENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    FLOWEBS 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  fcdlows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fi.owb«s;  On 
page  9.  following  line  12.  Insert  the  following 

new  sabsectloii : 

"(D  la  an  action  under  subsection  (a)  or 
<bi.  ttae  court  naay  la  ti^  discretion  award 
n  reasonablft  a*torney'!t  fee  'o  a  defendant 
upon  a  ftndliig  that  the  acion  is  frivolous 
or  that  the  State  attorney  general  lias  acted 
In  bad  faith,  vexatiously,  v.<tntonly.  or  for 
oppressive  reasons  ' 

Mt.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Ch-^irman, 
w  ill  the  geatleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIjOWERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  simply  say  that  we  would  accept  the 
amendment  on  thi.s  .side. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thai.k  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  an 
excellent  one  and  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Ml-.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairir.nn,  once 
before  I  saw  a  Member  who  had  both 
sides  in  agreement  speak  at  length  on  an 
issue  and  he  lost  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  a  thing  except  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr;  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  as 
currently  drafted,  the  parens  patriae  bill 
does  nothing  to  discourage — and  in  fact 
encourages — "blackmail "  .^uiUs  that  are 
frivolous,  and  that  are  designed  to  extort 
.settlement  funds  from  defendants  As 
experience  with  rule  23  demonstratco — 
and  as  States  will  no  doubt  appreciate — 
defendants  cannot  today  afford  to  defend 
even  the  mo.st  frivolous  class  action  suits 
on  the  merits  because  of  the  open  ended 
nature  of  the  potential  liability.  These 
defendants  are  forced  to  reltJe  lax  a  lim- 
ited sum  certain  tlian  run  the  risk.  hov.  - 
ever  remote,  of  having  to  pay  an  indeter- 
minate sum  in  the  future  Indeed,  no 
class  action  under  amended  nile  23  h.as 
ever  been  fully  litigated;  earh  ha.s  been 
.settled. 

This  amendment  is  .similar  to  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  Novembe-  'H.R. 
10848)  to  allow  pi-ivate  partie.s  to  .sue 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Conunis- 
.sion  for  improper  official  action  by  the 
Commission  which  results  in  economic 
damage  to  the  plaintiff.  Tliat  bill  re- 
sulted from  Commission  action  in  erro- 
neously listing  two  products  of  the  Mar- 
lin  Toy  Co.  on  the  Commission'.s  banned 
products  list  which  literally  drove  the 
company  into  bankruptcy. 

Similarly,  charging  costs  of  .suit,  \i\- 
cluding  attorneys'  fees,  to  the  States  in 
the  event  of  unsuccessful  parens  patriae 
action  is  absolutely  essential  to  provide 
some  measure  of  balance.  Arcordrngly  i 
i-upport  the  amendment. 

nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  off'^'Hl  by  the  genllemr n 
from  Alabama  >  Mr.  Flowers  • . 

The  amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

AMLIfDMENT    OFFEKED    BY    MR.    .\SHBROOX 

Mr  .ASHBROOK:.  ?.tr  ClKih-man.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  .■\'5rbr  ok:  On 
page  9  line  13  insftl;  a  new  subsection  iG) 
as  loUows : 

"(G)  No  action  shall  be  brougtii  uader  sub- 
section (a)  agaln.st  any  small  l)uslne.s.s;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  small  business  may  be 
named  .is  a  co-deff-nd.^nt  7.here  R'.Iegeti  to 


be  ajo.  lndlBp«xutible  party  in  a  complaint 
against  one  or  more  companies  wlilch  are 
not  small  busluassea.  For  purposes  of  this 
-.-ibsectlon  a  'small  business'  is  defined  as 
any  business  enterprise  which,  including  airy 
affiliatwe,  hae  fewer  than  1,000  employees  and 
;ess  than  ♦ID  million  In  anir'<tl  sales." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Cliairman.  in 
rc.tding  this  bill  u  is  \eiy  clear  as 
presently  worded  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  exemptions  for  small  bu.-<inexses. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
(ii.  proportionate  effect  tliat  I  believe  this 
bill  would  have  on  small  businesses  in 
tills  roimtrj-  I  am  therefore  offering  at 
thi.s  Lime  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  exemut  rmall  businesses  from  the 
,  i'inrs  that  would  be  authorized  under 
'  \ ''  bill,  exv'opt  V  here  it  is  necessary  to 
in  Ji^Ie  a  small  business  as  an  indispensi- 
•■''('  i-,arty  to  the  suit. 

Ihr  purpose  of  this  anur.Jment  is  to 
tjiotect  the  mutual  interests  of  con- 
.^umers  and  .-.mail  btLsines.s  by  exempting 
.-mall  biL3liie.s.se.s  irom  pnioutlally  ruin- 
ous parens  patriae  suits 

.■\s  ^n  example  of  the  tyi-e  of  problem 
prc.=;ented.  a  private  antitrust  class  ac- 
tion .suit  was  recently  brought  in  Cali- 
fornifi  asscrtuig  $750  million  in  treble 
damages  against  2,000  real  estate 
brokers,  jointly  and  individually.  la  cas- 
ti.gatinR  the  abuses  inherent  in  such  ac- 
tions the  .judge  ui  that  case  pointed  out 
fi-.at  the  dej'endar.ts  "cannot  afford  to 
parlitipate  in  .such  an  artion  as  this. 
uiuth  less  defend  it  effectively"  <  Kline  v. 
Coldivell.  Bunker  «t  Co.,  1974', 

.A.s  the  bill  presently  reads  therefore. 
li^.  il  business  firms  would  be  subject  to 
astronomical  daniiige  claims,  particu- 
l.uly  when  named  as  codefendants  or  co- 
conspirators in  a  suit.  Unlike  larger  com- 
pa.iies,  small  firms  rarely  have  the  legal 
t  -pcrtise  or  the  capital  to  enable  them 
tw  engage  in  such  lengthy  and  costly  liti- 
;4ation.  Therefore  they  v.ould  be  forced 
in-,tead  to  .settle  separa«-eli  out  of  court 
111  so-called  'ola4;kmail  settlements. 

Furthermore,  a  company  named  in 
uf.h  a  suit  would  be  required  to  disclose 
tiie  amount  of  the  total  damage  claims 
against  all  defendants  as  a  contingent 
liability  on  us  financial  staiements.  Dl.;- 
ilosure  of  such  enorraou.^  rontingeiit 
liabiii';ies  by  a  .small,  or  even  a  mecllum- 
.izea.  flrm  would  seriously  impair  its 
iibihty  to  obtain  capital  financing  neces- 
saiT  for  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  its  operations.  This,  too.  will 
lead  to  small  coinpanies  being  forced  to 
accept  out-of-court  settlements  even 
wiiere  the  charoes  may  be  only  margin- 
ally meritorious. 

This  inability  of  small  br..->ines.ses  to 
succ?K.sfully  defend  themstive.s  will  make 
th-r-m  more  alluring  targets  Lii<\n  the  le.'-s 
'vulnerable  tna  biLsinesses  to  politically 
anibitioas  Slate  attorney.-^  i^eneral  .seek- 
ing funds  foi-  their  Slate  treasuries. 
Such  attacks  on  small  business  v.  ill  lead 
t->  the  flnsfncial  demise  of  many  .small 
fi'-Tis.  and.  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
t;ie  bill,  to  increased  economic  concen- 
■i-ation  with;  11  indu.stry. 

!'■!  view  of  the  disproportionate  ini- 
r.i  .t  this  bill  would  have  on  small  busi- 
ne^:  fts  I  offer  the  following  amendment 
;"  this  time: 

Mr.  SEIBE«UxN-G.  Mr.  Chauman.  I 


move  to  strike  the  retuiisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  iu  opp«aitrlon  to  this 
amendment 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  aU  of 
the  records  that  we  had  befoce  us  ab  the 
hearing  for  2  years  in  a  row  that  in- 
dicates the  necessity  tor  any  exemption 
for  unall  business.  On  the  contrary,  the 
good  faith  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  McClory> 
which  we  have  adopted,  will  provide  pro- 
tection for  any  buaitteEsarao,  be  he  big 
or  small,  who  acts  iu  good  faith  and 
without  grounds  to  believe  tiiat  his  ac- 
tions violate  Uie  antitrust  law. 

If  a  small  businessman,  iiowever,  know- 
ingly violates  the  antitrust  law,  he 
should  respond  in  d.unages  the  seme  as 
anyone  else. 

Competition  is  the  essence  of  our  free 
enteaprise  syst«m,  and  we  should  not 
make  exceptions  unlesA  we  liave  very, 
very  clear-cut  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  Uie  gei:- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentlerian 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  concur  with  tlie  statemenis 
made  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
state  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
finding  tliat  anticompetitive,  monopolis- 
tic, antitrust  practices  exist,  and  we  want 
to  eradicate  Uiose,  and  we  are  providing 
an  additional  remedy. 

If  we  were  to  exempt  a.  fiim  that  has 
up  to  1,000  employees  and  aimual  sales 
of  $10  million,  and  it  is  engaged  in  anti- 
competitive practices,  price  fixing,  or 
what  not.  and  making  a  lot  of  illegal 
money,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  want  to  eliminate  through 
parens  patriae  actions.  So  I  just  think 
that  this  is  a  bad  amendment.  I  tliink 
that  the  fite  enterprise  system  ought  to 
operate  at  large  and  ought  to  opei-ate 
witli  respect  to  the  entire  economy,  with 
respect  to  all  business,  small  or  big.  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  will  not  adopt 
Uiis  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  I  iliarJi  the  gcntL^- 
inan  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ashbrook^  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaiimdn,  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  Members  on  the  floor  now 
that  an  explanation  of  how  this  bill 
works  might  be  useful  to  al!  of  us. 
My  little  explanation  is  prompted  by  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  I  received, 
a  letter  authored  by  tha  m.\jor!t.^-  fm;:'- 
porters  of  the  bill.  The  lettsr  .-t&ted  that 
in  the  city  of  Seattle.  Wash  ,  there  has 
been  an  illegal  p:if  e-fixing  .«;rhcme  which 
deprived  the  iLseiv?  and  con-^iT.^-P!''  of 
bread  of  some  $3.5  million. 

Let  us  just  .suppo.se  we  pass  this  bill. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  how  it  would 
v,ork  m  the  State  of  Washington  against 
this  illegal  price-fixing  scheme. 

llie  State  attorney  general  in  the 
State  of  WashinRton  wouM  file  a  parens 
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patriae  action  on  behalf  of  all  the  con- 
sumers of  Washington,  not  Just  In 
Seattle.  Starting  with  $S5  million  of 
illegal  profits  in  Seattle,  let  us  say  for 
the  purposes  of  the  argument  the 
amount  of  ill-gotten  gain  during  the 
period  would  be  $70  mlUlon  statewide. 
The  attorney  general  acting  as  parens 
patriae  would  file  an  action  for  $70 
million  against  the  bread  manufacturers 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  that 
sum  would  be  tripled,  raising  it  to  a  total 
demand  in  the  complaint  to  $210  million. 
The  bread  industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington would  be  confronted  with  a  $210 
milUon  law  suit  filed  by  the  attorney 
general  of  that  State. 

I  am  told  by  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  the  individual  loss  suffered 
by  the  individual  consimier  in  Seattle 
was  on  the  order  of  $8. 

I  ttiink  it  is  evident  to  everybody  here 
that  the  lawsuit  would  have  to  be  settled. 
The  bread  industry  simply  could  not 
risk  litigating  an  issue  which,  if  lost, 
would  threaten  its  economic  existence. 
Let  us  suppose  the  bread  manufacturers 
got  together  and  decided  they  could 
come  up  with  10  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
settle  the  claim  for  $20  million. 

The  settlement  agreement  would  be 
presented  to  the  court,  and  the  first  thing 
the  coiu^  would  consider  would  be  the 
matter  of  the  attorney's  fees.  Historically 
these  fees  have  been  in  the  range  of  10 
percent  or  15  percent.  I  will  be 
conservative.  Let  us  suppose  the  court 
awarded  only  10  percent  in  this  case.  It 
would  thus  take  off  the  top  $2  miUiot 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  lawsuit  was 
brought  about  ou  belialf  of  the  consumer 
who  had  an  $8  stake  in  the  outcome.  The 
consumer  would  not  get  the  $8.  The  indi- 
vidual claims  have  been  compromised 
down  to  roughly  $2. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  the  suit  was  settled  so  there 
is  not  a  continguency  fee  in  this  case. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Of  course  there  is  not 
a  contingency  fee.  The  court  would 
award  a  reasonable  fee.  Based  upon  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  reasonable 
fee  would  be  about  $2  million. 

Then  how  do  we  get  the  rest  of  the  $18 
million  out  to  the  bread  consiuner  who 
has  a  $2  per  capita  stake  in  the  outcome? 
To  tell  the  Members  the  truth,  nobody  is 
going  to  be  much  worried  about  that 
problem  after  the  $2  milUon  is  paid  over, 
but  let  us  suppose  they  find  some  way  to 
identify  and  pay  out  a  couple  of  bucks 
to  the  consumer  who  probably  does  not 
even  realize  he  was  injured. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  If 
that  scenario  is  played  out,  and  it  is  a 
fau'ly  common  one,  what  do  the  Mem- 
bers think  is  going  to  happen  to  the  price 
of  bread  in  Washington?  Is  it  going  to 
go  up  or  is  it  going  to  go  down?  Who  do 
the  Members  think  is  going  to  pay  the 
$20  million  business  ezpoise  paid  by  the 
bread  manufacturers  in  Washington.  I 
will  tell  the  Members  who  is  going  to  get 


it  rifi^t  in  the  neck.  The  consumer  is 
going  to  get  it. 

And  this  action  was  conceived  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  bdeed. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  this  action  was 
ccHxceived  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 
who  is  going  to  collect  the  $2  millioti? 

That  is  the  way  this  bill  works.  It 
ought  to  be  clear  to  us  that  this  is  not 
a  consumer  bill  at  all.  It  is  really  an  at- 
torney's bill. 

I  am  frankly  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  that  distinguished  profession,  but 
when  my  profession  starts  worrying 
about  its  fees  rather  than  the  interest 
of  its  "clients,"  then  I  am  not  so  sure 
my  profession  deserves  my  support. 

Members  of  Congrress,  tills  is  the  way 
this  concept  of  parens  patriae  works.  It 
oufi^t  to  make  us  pause  and  then  vote 
"No." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentl«nan  jrield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Bilr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  not  agree 
with  me  that  what  wotdd  happen  so  far 
as  the  man  who  would  be  injiu'ed  to  the 
extent  of  $8  was  concerned  is  he  would 
have  to  go  to  the  State  to  get  his  $8.  He 
would  have  to  prove  that  he  actually 
boue^t  the  bread  and  he  would  have  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  by  legal  evidence  Ihat 
he  was  the  purchaser  of  the  bread  and 
he  was  damaged  $8.  Perhaps  the  ordinary 
consumer  would  think  that  was  not 
worth  the  troidile,  especially  if  he  had  to 
hire  a  local  lawyer  to  go  up  to  the  State 
capitol  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  $8. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen,  too?  They  are 
not  even  going  to  get  a  penny  out  of  it, 
are  they? 

Mr.  'WIGGINS.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. The  consiuners  are  not  going  to 
get  anything.  This  money  is  ultimately 
going  to  escheat  to  the  State.  What  we 
have  really  done  is  impose  a  tax  on  the 
Industry  to  the  tune  of  $18  million  and, 
lo  and  behold,  we  revert  to  the  archaic 
practice  of  paying  the  tax  collector  out 
of  the  taxes  he  collects  from  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Ml-.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chah'man,  imder 
the  gentleman's  hypothetical  c^ise,  did 
the  gentleman  state  $80  million  or  $70 
million? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  said  $70  million. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Seventy  million  dollars. 
And  a  $20  million  settlement.  So  if  we 
did  nothing,  tliose  who  have  violated  the 
antitrust  laws  would  still  be  imjustly  en- 
riched to  the  time  of  $50  miUion.  What 
does  the  gentleman  intend  to  do  about 
that? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  asked  that.  I  do 
have  a  proposal.  It  is  one  that  has  been 


endorsed  by  many  distinguished  men  in 
the  Add.  What  we  need  is  an  effective 
dvfi  fine  mechanism.  We  need  a  means 
of  punishing  the  wrong-doer  but  not  for 
the  phony  purpose  of  distributing  dam- 
ages to  consumers.  That  solves  the  prob- 
lem. The  amount  of  the  fine  should  be 
very  substantial. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd  furtlier? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  What  more  effective  way 
is  there  to  deter  antitrust  violations  of 
this  sort  than  to  insure  that  the  moneys 
obtained  from  this  kind  of  antitrust  vio- 
lation would  then  be  returned  to  the 
injured  public? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  We  have  a  policy  issue 
here.  The  gentieman  takes  the  position 
that  public  policy  is  served  by  imposing 
a  very  significant  economic  biu*den  to  an 
Industry  as  a  deterrent  to  future  miscon- 
duct I  answer  the  gentionan  by  saying 
tiiat  the  industry  ought  to  pay,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  threatened  with  a  claim 
which  jeopardizes  its  existence,  because 
to  do  so  lends  itself  to  blackmail.  It  lends 
itself  to  imconscionable  settlements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rodino,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jei-sey. 

Ml".  RODINO.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  prolong  this  dialog.  I  recog- 
nize the  gentieman's  position.  It  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  left  with  a  situation 
where  business  people  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  their  antitrust  viola- 
tions. They  would  be  imjustly  enriched, 
and  we  would  again  have  to  wait  for  the 
opportimity  to  pass  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  gentleman  now  concedes 
might  be  the  kind  of  deterrent  we  need. 
Up  until  now  there  has  been  no  such  pro- 
posal from  the  gentleman,  even  though 
the  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  has  stated  that  it  is 
common  practice  to  continue  this  kind  of 
price  fixing  and  other  anticompetitive 
practices. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  going  to  ever  do  anything  in  behalf  of 
the  public  that  is  defrauded  in  this  way, 
unless  we  take  this  kind  of  action  today. 

Mr.  'WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
reclaim  my  time.  I  want  to  let  everyone 
know  what  the  law  presently  is.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  can 
bring  a  criminal  action  against  an  anti- 
trust violator  and  extract  a  fine  of  up  to 
a  million  dollars  per  violation.  That  is 
the  law  now.  The  Attorney  CJeneral  of 
the  United  States  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  each  State  in  the  Union  can  en- 
join and  stop  the  misconduct  right  now. 
At  the  present  time  a  class  of  consumers 
who  believe  they  have  a  lawsuit  worth 
prosecuting  and  are  wilUng  to  finance 
may  bring  a  treble-damage  action  right 
now  without  amending  the  law.  I  am 
urging  that  we  build  on  this  existing 
structure  and  impose  a  substantial  civil 
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I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
mmittnMLSBDDlB. 

Ifir.  BYSK.  Ifi!.  Chairman,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  tlie  violation  should 
Bot  BO  tBiponUMd,  but  the  punishment 
shoiild  be  based  upon  other  consldera- 
tlona  other  than  ixnpoKtog  treble  dam- 
ages based  upon  a  flctlanal  computation, 
but  alao  take  l&te  aeooust  the  economic 
impact  a  huge  verdict  will  have  on  the 
Industry,  the  likelihood  that  imposing 
this  measure  of  damages  may  close  down 
the  bnslnesa,  put  people  out  of  work  and 
accomplish  nothing  but  gratify  the  po- 
litical ambitions  of  some  State  attorney 
general. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  point 
in  prok>nging  this  rather  hypothetical 
debate,  because  it  does  not  bear  much 
resonblance  to  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Let  me  just  say  that  after  practic- 
ing antitrust  law  as  a  Wall  Street  law- 
yer and  corporate  lawyer  for  21  years. 
I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  about  how  the 
system  works.  Let  me  say  that  if  this  bill 
ia  passed,  we  are  not  going  to  have  many 
situations  like  the  Seattle  price  fixing 
case,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  involved  are  going  to  take 
this  law  seriously. 

As  I  said  in  general  debate,  99  percent 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  antitnist  law.s 
is  by  private  lawyers  dealing  with  their 
cUents,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  always 
going  to  be  because  we  could  not  build 
an  antitrust  division  big  enough  to  police 
the  entire  industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  effective  tool  that  I  ever 
found  in  getting  my  cllpnte  not  to  step 
over  the  line  into  these  dubious  areas  was 
to  point  out  to  them  that  if  they  did,  they 
ran  the  risk  of  treble  damage  actions. 

So,  that  is  the  thing  that  is  going  to 
deter  people  from  ever  getting  into  a 
mess  in  the  first  place.  The  bill  with  the 
McClory  amendment,  which  we  have 
adopted,  provides  that  even  if  they  do 
step  over  the  line  unwittingly  and  in 
good  faith,  they  get  no  more  than  single 
damages,  so  we  have  taken  care  of  good 
faith  situations. 

But  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Wiggins)  would  not  even  have  them 
pay  back  their  illegal  esu-nlngs  in  single 
damages,  because  aU  this  bill  does  is  say 
that  if  there  are  Ul-gotten,  illegal  gains, 
they  ought  to  go  back  to  the  class  of  peo- 
ple that  are  in.iured  and  not  stay  in  the 
hands  of  the  violators.  It  <^eems  to  me 
that  is  very  elementary,  reaf^onable  good 
sense. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Cha^rmati,  I  ir.jve 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
misinterpretation  of  this  legislation  to 
suggest  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding attorneys  fees  and  attorneys  fees 
only.  There  is  a  lack  of  remedy  at  the 
present  time  in  price-fixing  cases.  There 
Is  no  existing  remedy  whereby  the  resi- 
dents of  a  State  can  recover  the  Ill- 


gotten  gains  of  the  corparatlon  or  the 
business  that  engages  la  this  kind  9i 
antitrust  ▼toleftton,  in  ttala  Uad  of  mo- 
nopolistlB.  tuMcotupiiiUve  practice. 

Bo,  irtiat  we  aee  pieirkllnff  here.  It 
seems  te  me.  Is  a2Lade<sutte  remedy.  Now, 
the  gentleman  might  Uke  to  convert  that 
into  some  kind  of  criminal  case.  I  do  not 
want  ta  I  do  not  want  to  impose  fines 
and  require  the  institution  of  criminal 
proceedings.  We  have  denominated  this 
as  civil-type  action. 

We  are  providing  for  a  civil  remedy, 
and  it  Is  limited  to  actual  damages  where 
the  defendant  acted  in  good  faith.  I 
think  that  limited  deterrent  is  certainly 
adequate  to  discourage  furliier  viola- 
tions. 

Let  me  say  tliis:  The  allegation  that 
we  are  going  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
companies  that  are  able  to  survive  only 
if  they  engage  in  practices  that  are 
against  the  law.  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
pretty  poor  excuse  for  a  business  opera - 
ti(m  to  continue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
th^  are  operating  in  good  faith  and 
they  Inadvertently  violate  the  antitrust 
laws,  they  are  only  liable  to  return  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  got  over  and 
above  what  they  should  have  received.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  i.«i  one  other  pro- 
vision here  which  is  esKential  to  have 
well  in  mind,  and  tiiat  is  that  the  manner 
m  which  the  recovery  i.s  to  be  distribut^ed 
IS  left  up  to  the  court. 

If  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  consumers  because  there  is 
enough  money  involved  to  pay  each  one 
of  them,  then  that  will  be  done,  and  we 
provided  for  notice  to  them.  If  there  is 
not.  then  the  funds  will  be  tiinied  over 
to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
residents  of  the  State.  What  could  be 
fairer? 

Should  we  let  the  money  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporations?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  not.  We  should  let  the 
money  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
are  deserving  it  because  of  the  vlolatioii 
of  the  law  which  occurred. 

Therefore.  thi.s  legislation  Ls  sound, 
and  it  should  receive  an  overwhehning 
vote  from  the  Members. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I 
adk  unanlmoas  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gtntleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN  Members  standing  at 
the  time  the  unanimous  con.sent  request 
Aas  agreed  to  wUI  be  recognize:!  for  ap- 
proximately 45  .■>econd.s  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  &entlcnian 
fiom  Ohio  I  Mr.  A;;hbrooki 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  merely  state  at  this  time  that  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  succinctly 
stated  the  case.  The  only  difference  is 
he  could  have  taken  5  minutes  on  100 
different  situations.  This  is  jiist  one: 
Medical  associations  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  FTC.  What  If  antladver- 
tising  or  limited  advertising  is  found  in 
restraint  of  trade?  Think  what  would 


haiH>en  If  paresos  patriae  would  bring 
suit  acdnst  doctors  or  tiw  medical  pro- 
fesstan  and  protaMloiialf  people  of  all 
Idnde  because  of  rsstralnte  on.  advertis- 
iag.  Just  think  what  would  happen  as  a 
result  of  that.  Multiply  that  as  It  wpUes 
to  newwapeis,  radk>,  and  tdevlsiou. 
There  is  not  any  limitation  to  a  thing 
of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

<MS.    HOLZZlfAH). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  8532,  the  Anti- 
trust Pai-ens  Patriae  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  the 
antitrust  laws  effective  for  the  typical 
consiuner.  Under  its  provisions,  a  State 
attorney  general  will  be  able  to  sue  an 
antitrust  violator  for  damages  on  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  the  State.  Thus,  in- 
dividuals who  have  suffered  losses— be- 
cause of  violation  of  the  smtltrust  laws. 
wiU  be  compensated  for  those  losses. 

Although  H.R.  8532  does  not  expand 
tile  coverage  of  the  antitrust  laws,  it 
makes  their  sanctions  far  more  effective. 
At  the  present  time,  a  large  corporatimi 
which  violates  the  antitrust  laws  gen- 
erally need  fear  only  a  .suit  by  a  damaged 
competitor  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  this  bill,  50  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral will  be  empowered  to  investigate  and 
bring  actions  for  antitrust  violations.  In 
addition,  damages,  since  they  involve 
payments  on  behalf  of  thousands,  per- 
haps, millions  of  consumers,  shoiild  be 
severe  enough  to  deter  most  antitiiist 
violators.  The  net  effect  should  be  in- 
creased competition,  greater  freedom  in 
the  marketplace,  and  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

HJl.  8532  is,  Iiowever,  not  as  tiselul  a 
1  :medy  for  consumers  as  it  might  ha\  e 
been,  for  it  denies  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral tlie  authority  to  retail  private  coun- 
.-cl  on  a  contingency  fee  basis  to  prose- 
cute antitrust  cases.  Antitnist  law  ia  ex- 
tremely complex.  Because  prior  to  tliis 
bUl.  States  had  little  occasion  to  bring 
antitiust  suits,  few  if  any  of  the  offices 
of  State  attorneys  general  have  devel- 
oped antitrust  expertise. 

The  most  sensible  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  allow  States  to  retain  private 
attorneys,  experienced  in  antitrust  law, 
to  prosecute  antitrust  parens  patriae 
cajies  for  a  contingency  fee.  If  the  State 
wuTis.  the  court  awards  a  reasonable  at- 
torney s  fee  which  the  violating  corpora- 
tion must  pay.  If  the  State  loses,  it  does 
not  have  to  pay  a  substantial  legal  fee. 
Because  this  arisngement  offers  tlie 
greatest  benefit  to  consumers  at  the  least 
risk  to  the  State.  I  regret  that  Repre- 
sentative Flowers'  amendment  Lo  allow 
contingency  fees  in  parens  patriae  ca-es 
was  defeated. 

The  defeat  of  the  Flowers  amendment 
was  all  the  more  disturbing  because  its 
only  serious  defect  could  have  been  rem- 
edied by  an  amendment  which  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer.  In  ddtiate,  a  number  of 
Members  expressed  the  eoncom  that  al- 
lowing a  State  attorney  general  to  retain 
private  coiuisel  for  a  contingency  fee  pro- 
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vlded  an  eacy  opportunity  for  pohtical 
patronage.  The  concern  was  that  aa  at- 
torney might  be  retained  to  pnBBeeute  a 

lucrative  antitrust  case-  tax  retnm  for  po- 
litical services,  or  contributions. 

I  believe  Oils  is  a  legUimate  concern. 
We  should  not  allow  the  very  important 
power  to  brine  ant.itniafc  suits  to  be 
turned  into  a  device  for  ptittical  pay- 
offs. Had  the  Flowers  amendment  passed, 
therefore,  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  deny  the  payment  of  a  fee 
to  an  attorney  selected  for  political  rea- 
sons. 
The  text  ot  my  amendment  ftdlows: 
Sec.  4H.  No  attorney's  fee  may  be  awarde*! 
In  an  action  brought  under  section  4C  te  or 
on  behalf  of  any  person  who  Is  not  a  salaried 
employee  of  tbe  State  and  is  employed  or 
retained  to  bring  such  an  action  on  account 
of  such  person's  making  or  promising  to 
make  a  contribution  of  a  thing  of  value  (in- 
cluding services)  for  the  benefit  of  any  can- 
didate or  any  political  part7. 

This  amendment  would  have  prevented 
the  antitrust  parens  patriae  power  from 
being  misused,  and  it  would  have  assured 
the  consumer  of  high  quality  legal  rep- 
resentation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  Senate 
considers  H.M.  8532,  it  will  add  both  the 
Flowers  amendment  to  aQow  the  use  of 
contingency  fee  arrangements,  and  my 
amendment  to  prevent  their  misuse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectlcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  time,  if  he  wishes  to  use  It. 

Mr.  'WIGGINS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

WiGGJNS)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  clear  up  a  little  matter.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  am  sure  mis- 
spoke himsdf  when  he  said  this  great 
class  of  consumers  has  no  remedy  now. 
Of  course  that  is  incorrect.  They  do  have 
a  remedy.  They  may  bring  an  action  for 
treble  damages,  so  long  as  they  qualify 
under  rule  23. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
ilio  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pkw- 
nicK) . 

Mre.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill.  I  tiilnk  the 
State  should  concern  itself  with  tlie  dif- 
ficulties of  consimiers.  I  urge  that  the 
bill  be  passed. 

cxxn- — 448— Part  e 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognlaes 
the  gentleman  frcm  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hutchiksoh)  . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  amendments  made  to  tbis 
bill  have  improved  it  somewhat,  I  stffl 
shall  vote  against  It  on  final  passaee  be- 
cause it  stin  amounts  to  simply  putting 
antitrust  enforconent  Into  State  politics, 
and  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  very 
unfortimate  situation. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  me  and  vote  against  final  pas- 
sage of  tliis  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibbr- 
ling)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
gentlemaa  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) said  that  the  consumers  have  a 
remedy  today.  However,  if  all  one's  claim 
amounts  to  is  $8,  one  is  not  very  likely 
to  hire  an  expensive  lawyer  to  pros- 
ecute an  antitrust  action  in  his  belief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Members  present,  for  their  co- 
operation and  help  in  insuring  that  we 
have  an  intelligent  and  infonnative  de- 
bate. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BmcHAM,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8532)  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  permit  State  attorneys  general  to 
bring  certain  antitrust  actions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1033,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ia  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFEKED  BY  S;E.  WIGGINS 

Mr.  'WIGrGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAIOIR.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repoit 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wiggins  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.    8532    to   the   Cbmmltt^e  on   Judiciary 


wUJk  lastructtons  to  stndv  tte  poBstbUlty  of 
establishing  a  clvU  penaltf  a>  fine  to  deter 
violations  of  the  autltruat  laws  as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  the  bill. 


Tbe  SPEAKER.  Does:  the  gentleman 
Callfomla  (Mr.  Wxeanslt  desire  to  be 
heard  on  bis  motna  to  racommit? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  do.  Ms.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER..  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  WiGCoia)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mi".  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  Judges  is 
H«uy  J.  Friendly,  a  scni<Kr  judge  in  the 
second  circuit.  Seversd  yean  ago  Judge 
Friendly  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Federal 
Jurisdiction :  A  General  'View,"  in  which 
he  discussed  at  some  length  the  problem 
which  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
this  House  this  afternoon.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  short  excerpt  from  that  book, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  find  it  en- 
lightening. Judge  Friendly  said  as  fol- 
lows : 

Something  seems  to  have  gone  radically 
wrong  with  a  well-intentioned  effort.  Of 
course,  an  Injured  plaintiff  should  be  com- 
pensated, but  the  federal  Jndicial  system  is 
not  adapted  to  aifording  compensation  to 
classes  of  hundreds  of  people  with  $10  or 
even  $50  claims.  The  important  thing  is  to 
stop  the  evU  conduct. 

Tlie  judge  said  further: 

For  this  an  injunction  is  the  appropriate 
remedy,  and  an  attomoy  who  obtains  one 
should  be  properly  compensated  by  the  de- 
fendant, although  not  In  the  astronomical 
terms  fixed  when  there  is  a  multi-niillioii- 
dollar  settlement. 

The  judge  continued: 

If  It  be  said  that  this  still  leaves  the  de- 
fendant with  the  fruits  of  past  wrong-doing, 
consideration  might  be  given  to  clvU  fines. 
payable  to  the  government,  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  discoura^  engaging  In  such  con- 
duct but  not  so  colos.sal  as  to  produce  recov- 
eries that  would  ruin  innocent  stocfcholdens 
or,  what  Is  more  likely,  produce  blackmail 
settlements.  This  is,  a  matter  that  needs  ur- 
gent attention. 

Mr.  Weaker,  the  purpose  of  my  motion 
to  recommit  is  to  give  it  that  attention. 
I  urge  tiiat  the  Members  vote  "aye"  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  moti<m  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  5  minutes. 

I  thuik  the  issue  has  been  very  thor- 
cughly  debated  here. 

The  simple  an-s-^rer  to  the  excerpt  from 
Judge  Friendly  is  that  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Antiti'ust 
Division  and  the  entire  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  now,  for  several  years,  been 
urging  us  to  adopt  a  bill  of  this  sort.  In- 
deed, several  courts  have  invited  us  to 
adopt  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
about  to  repeal  the  antitrust  laws,  which 
is  what  the  excerpt  from  the  judge's 
book,  which  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wiggins^  read,  v.'ould  almost 
seem  to  advocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add  beyond  ui-ging  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tlie 
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previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  rec(xnmit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qucitioii  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RKCORDEO    VOnC 

Ml-.   WIGGINS.   Mr.    Speaker,    I   de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  wsis  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  150.  roes  223, 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  117 

] 

AYES— 150 

Abdiior 

Goldwatcr 

Pettis 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Ooodlluc; 

Poaae 

Andrews. 

Oradlson 

Pre.'.sier 

N.  Dak. 

Hagedorii 

Quie 

Archer 

Haley 

Qulllen 

Annstronfr 

Hammer- 

Railsback 

Ashbrook 

schtnic;' 

Randall 

Bafalls 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Bauman 

Hebert 

Risenho>'wr 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hendersci. 

Robinson 

BoggS 

Hill  is 

Rousselot 

Bo  wen 

Holt 

Runnels 

Breaux 

Horton 

Ruppe 

Brinkley 

Howe 

Sarasii\ 

Broomfield 

Hutchii.soii 

Satterneki 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hyde 

Schneebel  i 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Schulze 

Broyhill 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sebeliu^ 

Buchanan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Shlplev 

Burgener 

Jones,  N  C. 

Shrlver 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jones.  Teiiu 

Shuster 

Burleson,  Te.x. 

Kasteu 

Sikes 

Butler 

Ka/en 

Skubn/ 

Byrou 

Kelly 

Slack 

Carter 

Kemp 

Smith.  Nebr 

Cederbert, 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Chappeli 

Lagomursiuo 

Spence 

Clancy 

Latta 

Stanton, 

Clausen, 

Lloyd,  Teui. 

J.  William 

DouH. 

Long.  L;i. 

oieiger.  An., 

Cleveland 

Lott 

.''tepheiis 

Cochran 

Lujan 

Stratton 

Collins,  T;  <. 

McColli.<;ter 

Stuckey 

Conlan 

McDonald 

.Symms 

Crane 

McEwen 

Talcott 

Daniel,  Dun 

McKay 

Taylor,  Mo 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McKiune.\ 

Taylor,  N.C 

Davis 

Madignu 

Thoiie 

Delaney 

Mahon 

Treen 

Derwmski 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Devine 

Maihls 

Walsh 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Wampler 

Downing,  Va. 

Milford 

Whltehur.sf 

Duncan,  Teun 

Miller.  Ohio 

Whitten 

Eklwards.  Ala. 

Mills 

Wiggins 

Erleuborn 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  C  H 

Forsythe 

Moore 

Winn 

Fountatii 

Moorhead, 

Wydler 

Fren/el 

Calif. 

WvUe 

Prey 

Myers.  P.i 

Youu^.  Pi.* 

CJini\ 
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.^bziig 

Boiling 

dii  Pont 

Adams 

Bonker 

Ertily 

Addabbo 

Brademas 

Eckhhrdr 

Alexander 

Brodhead 

Edgar 

Allen 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edwards  G.ti 

Ambro 

Burke,  Calif. 

EUbert; 

Anderson, 

Burke,  Mass. 

Emery 

Calif. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Enclish 

Anderson.  111. 

Burton.  PhiU'.i. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Annunzio 

Carney 

Evans,  Ind. 

Ashley 

Carr 

Evln.';.  Tenn, 

Asp  in 

Chlsholir. 

Fascell 

AuColn 

Clay 

Fenwlcfc 

Badlllo 

Cohen 

Findlev 

Baldiis 

Conte 

Fish 

Baucus 

Conyer.s 

Fisher 

Beard. R  I 

Cornell 

Fithiiiii 

Bedell 

Cotter 

Flood 

Bennett 

Coughlin 

Flono 

Bergland 

D' Amours 

Flowei.s 

Bevill 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Foley 

Blaggl 

Danlelson 

Ford.  Mich. 

Blester 

Dellums 

Ford,  T«nn, 

Bingham 

Derrick 

Fraser 

Blancbard 

Dlngell 

Fuqua 

Blouln 

Dodd 

Gaydos 

Bound 

Drill  aa 

Gtaimo 

Gibbons 

Mr\dden 

Rips-le 

GlUnau 

Magiure 

Kuutldo 

Gonzalez 

MatsunafM 

Rodliio 

Grasaley 

Mazzoll 

Roe 

Green 

Meeds 

Rogers 

Oude 

Mel  Cher 

Ronculio 

Hamilton 

Meyner 

Rose 

Hanley 

Mezvinsk> 

Rosen  Ih.-il 

Hannaford 

Mlkva 

Roush 

Harkln 

Mdler.  C  iiiii 

Hoyb.i[ 

Harrington 

Mineta 

Russo 

Harris 

Mtnlph 

Rvan 

Hawkins 

Mink 

at  Germain 

Hecbler.  W.  Va 

Mitchell    Md 

S-intini 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Moaklev 

Sarbanes 

Heinz 

Moffett 

Scheuer 

Helstoski 

Mollohan 

.SeiberlinEc 

Hicks 

Moorrie.i'i   F.i 

Sharp 

Hightower 

Moryin 

.Sminn 

Holland 

Moss 

Sl?k 

Holtxman 

Moltl 

Smith  Iowa 

Hubbar<l 

Murphy,  Til 

Solarv 

Hughes 

Murph-    N  \ 

Spellman 

Hungate 

Murlha 

.^taggers 

Ichord 

Niitcher 

Steed 

Jacobs 

Neal 

Steeimaii 

.leffords 

Ned/.i 

stokes 

Jenretic 

Ni.K 

.Studds 

Johnson,  Ciuif 

Nolan 

Teague 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Nowak 

I'hornton 

Jones,  Oklu. 

Oberstur 

Tnixler 

Jordan 

Obey 

Tsons;as 

Kaatenmeier 

ONeiJl 

Udall 

Keys 

Ottlngei 

UUmaii 

Koch 

Patten,  N  i 

Van  Deerlui 

Krebs 

Patter.soii, 

Vander  Veen 

Kruecer 

Calif. 

Vigorlto 

LaFaice 

Pattison   N  V 

Waxnian 

Lehmnn 

I'cpper 

Weaver 

Levltas 

Perkin.- 

Whftlen 

Litton 

Peyser 

Wirth 

t.loyd.  Calif 

Plrkie 

Wrigh'. 

Long,  M(l . 

Pike 

Yates 

Lundine 

Preyer 

Yalron 

McClory 

Price 

Young,  Cl:i 

McDade 

Prltchitrd 

Voung,  Te\ 

McFall 

Hangel 

Zablockl 

McHiigli 

Reufts 

Zeferetti 
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Barrelt 

Hayes.  Ind 

Rees 

Bell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Regula 

Breckinridge 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Brooks 

Hlnshaw 

Roberts 

Burton,  John 

Howard 

Rooney 

Clawson.  Del 

Karth 

Rnsienkowsl^i 

Collins,  III. 

Ketchuni 

Schroeder 

Conable 

Landruni 

Stanton, 

Corman 

Leggett 

James  V. 

rie  la  Garza 

Lent 

Stark 

Dent 

McCloskev 

Steiger,  VVi.s 

Dls-gS 

McCormack 

Sullivan 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Macdoiihl'i 

Symington 

Duncan   Oic«. 

Martin 

Thompson 

Esch 

Metcalle 

Vander  Jam 

Fary 

Moiher 

V  anik 

Flynl 

Myers,  lutl 

White 

Guytr 

Nichols 

Wilson  Te>c 

Hall 

O'Haru 

Wolff 

HaiiSt  u 

Passman 

votinj',  ,\ln.ska 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  wiUi  Mr.  Taoinp.soii  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  agaln.st, 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Duwuey  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Ala.'Jka  for,  wiMi  Mr.  Rooney 
F>t;ainst. 

Mr.  Regula  for,  with  Mr.  Richnifnid  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Wolfl 
agalutt. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  for.  with  Mr  Mc- 
Cormack, against. 

Mr.  Hansen  for.  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Ketclinm  for,  with  Mr  Rn«tenkow8ki 
agaln.st. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr,  Ha;  e.^  of  Indi- 
ana, 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Hefner 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Roberts 
Mr.  James   V.   Stanton   with   Mr    Motilier. 
Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Korth. 


Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr, 
Nichols. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Symington 

Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  IlUnols  with  Mr.  de  la  Gar/.x 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Lent  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  McCloskey  v.ith  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  oJ 
Texas. 

Messrs.  BEARD  of  Rliode  Island. 
RIEGLE,  and  FINDLEY  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  tlie  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  \ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questinn  is  on  the 
pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uniui  - 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  mnv 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8532)  just  passed,  and  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my  re  - 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Ne.t 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDE .\T 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  oi 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  tl'.f 
House  that  on  March  17,  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  4979,  An  act  to  establish  the  Chicka- 
.saw  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Stat«  oi 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  8508.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to 
the  ci'v  of  Cnmdeii,  Ark.,  for  airport  pur- 
poses. 


PKOVIDING  FOR  CONTINUANCE  OP 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  tlie  biU  (H.R.  12122)  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30. 
1954.  providing  for  the  continuance  oi 
ci\'il  government  for  the  Ti-ust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  Senate  amendment  to  tJie 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 
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Page  2.  line  10.  of  the  Houas  engroEaed 
amendments  to  the  Senate  engrosaad  amenri- 
ment,  after  "for"  Insert:  "section  228  of  ttUe 
n  and  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Seenrlty-  Act 
as  it  a^tlles  to  the  several  States  and". 

Afr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (during,  bhe 
readjog) .  iSx.  Speaker.  I  aat  mtimtmm/i 

consent  that  further  reading  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPBAKESR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUemon  from  CaB- 
fomia? 

Mr.  DOIT  H.  CLATJSEIf.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  oblect.  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I  woxdd  nice  to  undier- 
stand  the  gentleman's  position  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTCttf.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSES,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  from.  Calilocnla. 

Mr.  PHILLEP  BdRTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  12T23  passed  the  Bouse  on  Fdbta- 
ary  26.  1976.  At  Vtnut  time,  we  included  a 
provision  making  eerfeain  provisions  of 
the  Mariana  Islands  covenant  leglriation 
applicable  by  ref CTence  to  Guam.  When 
the  Senate  approved  the  bill,  with 
amendments,  this  provirien  along  with 
some  ethers  were  dieted.  Later,  en 
March  11,  1976,  the  House  ugtAn  consid- 
ered H.R.  12122  and  conetnred  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  amendments. 
Those  amendments  reinserted  the  pro- 
vision now  in  question,  but  the  Senaite 
apparently  will  not  agree  to  it.  Pw  that 
reason,  I  son  now  asking  ttie  House  to 
concur  in  the  deletion  by  the  Sienate 
of  "section  288  of  title  U  tmd  ««e  XVI 
of  the  SocitI  Security  Act  a^  it  applies  to 
the  several  States  and". 

Although  this  represents  a  further  con- 
cession to  the  Senate,  the  bin  still  pro- 
vides some  additional  program  and  fi- 
nancial value  to  Guam. 

For  example,  the  cefling  reatrictions 
on  AFDC  and  medicaid  now  eorteitly 
applicable  in  Guam  will  no  longer  be  op- 
erative because  such  overall  ceilings  are 
not  imposed  on  the  several  States.  Sim- 
ilarly, Goam  would  be  eligible  for  the 
more  favorable  matching  percentage — 
as  would  be  applicable  to  ttbe  sevmal 
States,  because  of  the  lower  income  situ- 
ation of  its  population. 

Mr.  DON  B.  CLMFSEH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  ms  reservation,  of  ohiectiion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  these  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objectian. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAIi  LEAVE 

Mi-.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bei's  uiay  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which 
to  revise  and  extendi  Cbfir  remarks  on 
the  Senate  amendment  Justpanciured  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  !»  th^e  ohiection  to 
the.  request  of  tiie  gentiemaa  from 
CaliXon^?, 

There  was  no  otajeetiait: 


RMPCHtT  ON  IMPODMEMENT  CON- 
taOL  ACT  GP  lyMr-MKPIfiAftE 
FMGBC  T^  FiffianiBIT  OF  THE 
UHOTBD  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94- 
41*) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprtations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoimdment 
Contrtd  Act  of  1S74, 1  herewith  r^^rt  six 
new  deferrais.  <^e  of  the  deferrals — a 
routine  one  deferring  Navy  shipbuilding 
and  fxanversicai  funds — accounts  for  all 
bat  $316.3  million  of  the  $2,562.2  million 
aaaociaited  wttfa  these  six  new  deferrals. 
The  other  five  aSect  funds  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture. 

In  addition,  I  am  reporting  an  increase 
of  $188,510  in  a  previously  transmitted 
deferral  of  funds  for  a  program  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Thb  WHrxE  HoirsE,  March  18, 1976. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ttake  this 
time  for  the  pufpose  of  asking  the  dis- 
tinguished, majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
as  to  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  vjext 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
dist1ngui.shed  minority  leader  yield. 

Mlc  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leadei-,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  March  22,  1976,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  day  and  there  are 
no  bills. 

We  will  consider  the  following  legis- 
laftibn: 

HJt.  9893,  child  day  care  services,  con- 
fOrence  report. 

HJl.  12220^  Peace  Corps  authoi*iaation, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

H.R.  12046,  Guatemala  Earthquake 
Disaster  Act.  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

HJ».  11573,  NASA  authorizartion,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

tti  ^rtissdiay  we  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowtac^:. 

Hoose  Joint  Resolution  289,  Represen- 
tative of  District  of  Columbia  in  Con- 
gress, votes,  on  amendments  stud  the  bill. 

HM.  iVim,  am«Bdme«l»  t»  title  10  of 
the  EeanomK  Qpportantty  Act,  under  a 
modified  role  wiO  1  hour  at  debaie. 

HJR.  11598,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
an  opcB  nde  with  1  hour  of  de- 


Wednesday,  ThursdaBT,  and  WiMaty  we 
wiH  etmsidec  the  UtOamlmtt  bOac 

H.R.  12490,  tax  tMBttKBft  fv  es- 
ehances  under  Pnnltat  by  unanimous 

eonaoot. 

HJi.  12466.  Federal  BtactiOBeaapaagn 
Act  amendments.  IMb  is  aobjeet  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

Then,  we  witt  have  KJL  9'ii2&,  nizf ace 
mining  control  and  rrrtenwttnn.  That  is 
the  strip  mining  bill,  aubcieet  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Conf  ermce  roMurts  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  farther  program 
will  be  announced. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tiutt  we  are  having 
FEC  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  and 
the  strip  minirig  bill  on  Thursday,  we 
have  to  anticipate  that  there  win  be  a 
Friday  session. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  22,  I«7# 

Mi-.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  nexL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WrPH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUBlNKaS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Ml-.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  busineas  iii 
order  under  the  Calen^r  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  witii  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
JOmT   ECONOMIC  COMWTTTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  peevi- 
siOBs  of  15  United  Stafas  Code  1994(a) , 
Vbe  Chair  appoints  aa  a  mcBri»«  of  the 
Jaiiit  Economic  Coramttftae  ttat  faUowing 
Member  on  the  part  of  the  Hmbc:  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Ut.  Pkk,  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


'  ^mrwt  \v.  .^#      r  :a  ' 


FEDERAL  ELECTIC»f  CAMPAIGN 
AMENDMBNT»  <»■  1976 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  ahd  was  given 
p)ermission  to  address  tiie  House  for  1 
minut«  to  revise  and  extf^id  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  mstter.) 

ytr.  BRADfEMAS.  Mr.  I^Jeafcer,  I  take 
tills  time,  on  behaH  of  die  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (^Mr.  Titcrts.tscm') ,  and 
myself,  to  make  the  following'  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  KR.  I240V,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campadea  Anendknents  of 
MW,  on  whteh  the  Hoiae-ofBapasesita- 
tlivcs  is  seliiidniLd  to  vBtKnext.weric. 

TUs  Ull,  Mr.  at>cii*v.  «wt*rmw  the 
refoms  aimed)  at  TBrorinr  the  cortupt- 
ii^  ftifflipncw  M  laror  «Hil0ibata>»  and 
spaelal^itercst  grauD&  f aan  mt  clwtlon 
process.  .»  •■  •.,*-»■ 
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President  Ford,  on  Uie  otla- r  V.ai.c].  Mr. 
Speaker,  proposes  a  simple  recocstitution 
of  the  Federal  Elections  Comnii-v- ion  and 
opposes  any  additional  reforms.  But  this 
procedure  would  legitimize  virtually  un- 
limited contributions  from  big  business. 
sanction  the  coiTuption  of  the  past  and 
open  the  gates  to  the  greatest  avalanche 
of  corporate  political  spendins  >ince  the 
late  19th  century. 

We  support  the  legislation  r-^ijui  ted  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
because  It  meets  the  Supreme  Coui-fs 
objections  to  the  1974  law.  extends  the 
reforms  voted  In  1974  and  clavirie.<;  am- 
biguities in  the  law. 

LESSONS    OF     W.MERO.MF. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1974  law  wo-s  aimed 
at  the  immoral  and  illegal  practices  that 
came  to  public  attention  during  the 
Watergate  Investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions. Subsequently  there  have  been  ad- 
ditional revelations  of  millions  of  dollars 
handed  out  by  major  corporations  to  af- 
fect the  political  process. 

Candidate  Ford's  relationship  v.  itii  big 
business  was  underscored  today  in  an 
Associated  Press  report  that  Ford's  de- 
cision to  oppose  an  antitrust  bill  came 
after  he  "heard  objections  to  the  bill 
from  one  or  two  key  campaign  contribu- 
tors during  his  vi.^it  to  Chicp.cro  ln.sl 
weekend." 

Although  administration  witne.>.^e.s  ap- 
peared before  Congress  to  support  the 
antitntfct  bill.  Ford  the  fund  raiser  now 
has  'serious  resei'vations"  about  the 
legislation  and  his  spokesmen  have  said 
he  intends  to  veto  it.  The  antitrust  bill 
would  authorize  State  attorneys  general 
to  sue  in  Federal  courts  to  collect  triple 
damages  in  behalf  of  consumers  injured 
by  biusinesses  convicted  of  price  fixing 
and  other  antitrust  law  violations. 

fono    WOULD    RATIFY     SPF-CTAf.    IN  T  (tf:   . 
INFLUENCE 

Mr.  Speaker.  Candidate  Ford  s  desire 
to  merely  extend  the  life  of  the  FEC 
without  the  corrective  amendments  in 
HJl.  12406  would  sanctify  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law  that  have  undercut  the 
attempt  to  control  corporate  and  luilon 
influence.  If  allowed  to  stand,  these  in- 
terpretations would  ratify  rather  than 
restrict  the  ability  of  special  interest 
contributors  to  unreasonabb'  influence 
the  election  process. 

One  amendment  in  H.R.  12406  would 
restore  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
special  interest  gi'oups  can  contribute  to 
campaigns  by  prohibiting  these  groups 
from  establishing  an  unlimited  number 
of  allied  political  action  committees. 

Another  amendment  would  rescind  an 
advisory  opinion  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  tiiat.  despite  the  clear  leg- 
islative intent  of  Congress  hi  1974,  al- 
lowed giant  corporations  to  solicit  poUti- 
cal  contributions  from  their  hourly  paid 
employees. 

PmOLIFKRATION  OF  COMMHTTEt.-i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proliferation  of  spe- 
cial interest  political  action  committees 
was  called  "one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  since  the  passage  of  the 
1974  campaign  finance  law"  by  Common 
Cause  ta  rextorUng  on  March  10  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  242  new  political  giving 
committees. 


Fred  Wertheimer,  Common  Cause  vice 
inesident  and  director  of  its  campaign 
finance  monitoring  project,  said  that — 

It  1h  esisentlal  for  Congress  to  make  clear 
tlmt  an  orj^nnlzatlon  cannot  .set  up  a  number 
of  political  committees  and  thereby  render 
n.oaningles.'!  the  $5,000  limit  on  what  an  or- 
gHtii^atlon's  political  roinmii tee.';  cnsi  give  to 
i\  i.uiidldalf 

It  a  corporation  or  union  i.i  nllowed 
to  establish  an  unlimited  number  of  po- 
litical fundralslng  and  dispersal  com- 
mittees, the  intent  to  limit  their  finan- 
cial influence  in  Federal  elections  will  be 
gutted. 

This  legislation  attacks  that  problem 
i.y  continuing  the  $5,000  limit  on  contri- 
butions by  the.se  committees  and  by  spec- 
ifying that  all  subsidiaries  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  luiion  are  to  be  treated  as  one  for 
contribution  Umits  Thus  the  $5,000  max- 
imum contribution  will  not  become  a 
sham,  and  wealthy  corporations,  unloni^. 
and  trade  associations  will  not  be  able 
to  use  their  imlimited  funds  to  corrut''. 
the  pohtical  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  l.ick  of  hc.-itaucy  dis- 
played b>  big  corporations  in  throwing 
their  influence  into  Federal  elections  is 
obviou.-^  from  a  look  at  the  242  new  politi- 
cal  action  committees  that  have  been 
esti'blished.  .Mmost  75  percent  of  them, 
accordini;  to  Common  Cau.-^e  represent 
business-related  interests. 

Oil  companies  have  been  among  the 
major  malefactors  whose  money  has 
souglil  to  corrupt  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns Before  the  1974  elections,  only 
one  oil  company.  Union  Oil  of  California, 
had  a  registered  political  committee. 
Now,  under  the  1974  law.  17  oil  com- 
panies have  political  action  committees, 
including  such  giants  as  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co..  Cities  Service  Co..  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  Sun 
Oil  Co.,  and  Texaco. 

Under  an  advisory  opinion  issued  by 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission  to  Sim 
Oil  Co..  moreover,  these  national  and 
international  corporate  giants  are  per- 
mitted to  solicit  funds  from  all  their 
employees,  even  those  most  poorly  paid 
and  most  mlncrable  to  subtle  or  overt 
pre-sure. 

rP.dTtl  TI.    N     "V    FMl'LOVF.KS 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  recognized  Uie 
possibility  of  abuse  under  such  a  free- 
wheeling system.  Congress  did  not  Intend 
to  grant  such  power  to  corporations  when 
it  enacted  the  campaign  reform  law  In 
1974.  Its  intent  was  to  allow  labor  unions 
to  seek  fimds  from  their  members  and 
coiTwrations  to  solicit  contributions  from 
their  shareholdere  and  management  em- 
ployees, not  from  their  homiy  workers. 

Tlie  FEC  opinion,  however.  Ignored  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  subjected  hourly 
employees  to  pressure  from  sui)ervl8ors 
to  make  conti'ibutlons,  thus  destroying 
the  protective  shield  fashioned  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  re- 
store the  b€ilanced,  evenhanded  approach 
voted  in  1974  by  placing  leibor  imions  and 
corporations  under  the  .same  kind  of 
rulings. 

Rejection  of  the  reform  wovislcKis  in 
thi.s  legislation  will  legitimize  many  of 


the  abuses  by  oil  companies  and  otlier 
corporate  giants  that  have  become  a 
staple  of  tlie  news  in  recent  months. 

Rejection  will  be  an  invitation  to  spe- 
cial interest  groups  to  open  wide  their 
pocketbooks  and  legally  intrude  in  pohti- 
cal campaigns  to  an  unprecedented 
degree. 

OTHER     paOVISIONB 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  other  major  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  12406  are  those  to— 

Prohibit  FEC  Commissioners  from 
holding  other  jobs; 

Require  four  affii-mative  votes  of  Uie 
six-member  Commission  to  establish 
compliance  guidelines  and  to  take  other 
substantive  action; 

Provide  the  FEC  wiUi  exclusive  civil 
.-enforcement  jurisdiction; 

Establish  a  conciliation  procedure  to 
correct  violations  before  civil  action  is 
taken: 

Authorize  the  Commission  to  impose 
financial  penalties  on  certain  violators; 

Require  FEC  advisory  opinions  of  gen- 
eral applicability  to  be  codified  within 
30  days  and  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
as  a  proposed  regulation; 

Prohibit  the  promulgation  of  anv 
regulation  that  is  disapproved  by  either 
House  of  Congress; 

Limit  contributions  by  any  person  to 
any  candidate  for  Federal  office  or  to 
any  political  committee  to  $1,000  in  a 
calendar  year; 

Require  that  any  "mdependent  ex- 
penditure" by  a  person  or  group  made 
in  collusion  with  a  candidate  or  a  candi- 
date's committee  be  coimted  as  a  con- 
tribution subje<t  to  the  $1,000  limita- 
tion; and 

Require  the  clear  identification  of  the 
.source  of  funds  paying  for  political  ad- 
vertisement made  in  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date whether  or  not  it  is  authorized  b.\ 
the  candidate. 


REMARKS  TO  ACCOMPANY  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  CAREER  EDUCATION 
ACT 

(Mr.  BLOUIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matters.  > 

Mr*.  BLOUIN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  privileged  along  with  the  disthi- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Congressman  Perkins 
to  introduce  the  "Elementar>'  and  Sec- 
ondary Career  Education  Act  of  1976." 
The  concept  embodied  in  this  legislation 
is  the  same  as  presented  in  H.R.  11023, 
which  was  introduced  December  4.  1975. 
by  Congressman  Perkins.  The  bill  in- 
troduced today  attempts  to  make  con- 
structive changes  in  H.R.  11023  which 
I  think  will  help  attain  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing education  more  relevant  to  the  world 
of  work. 

The  bill  essentially  makes  three  ma- 
jor changes:  First,  it  charges  the  Office 
of  Education  with  developing  rules  and 
regulations  which  specify  sufficient  de- 
tail be  included  in  State  plans  consisting 
of  an  inventory  of  progress  In  Imple- 
menting the  concept  by  each  school  in 
the  State,  an  identification  of  teacher 
education  needs,  the  establishment  of 
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priorities  to  meet  these  needs,  and  the 
identification  of  methods  to  be  used  to 
meet  those  needs;  second,  it  raises  the 
minimum  funding  level  from  $25,000,000 
to  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1980;  and  third,  it  ex- 
pands the  grants  to  local  education 
iigencies  to  include  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  to  foster 
access  of  students  to  individuaJs  from 
business,  labor,  industry,  the  professions, 
and  Goverrunent  who  volunteer  for  serv- 
ice as  resource  i>ersonnel  for  career  edu- 
cation activities.  The  bill  makes  a  few 
additional  changes  which  I  feel 
strengthens  the  bill  and  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  the  concept  expressed  in 
H.R.  11023. 

The  need  for  career  education  is  obvi- 
ous. Millions  of  students  leave  high 
school  and  college  each  year  with  no  sal- 
able skills.  The  Office  of  Education's  pol- 
icy statement  on  career  education,  which 
is  quoted  in  the  November  1975  interim 
report  of  the  Nationsd  Advisory  Council 
for  Career  Education,  refiects  the  crit- 
icism currently  leveled  against  American 
education  for  failing  to  prepare  students 
for  the  world  of  work. 

THE       OFFICE       OF       EDUCATION'S       POLICY 
STATEMENT    ON   CAREER   EDTTCATION 

First.  Too  many  persons  leaving  our 
educational  system  are  deficient  in  the 
basic  academic  skills  required  for  adapt- 
ability in  today's  rapidly  changing  so- 
ciety. 

Second.  Too  many  students  fail  to  see 
meaningful  relationships  between  what 
they  are  being  asked  to  learn  in  school 
and  what  they  will  do  when  they  leave 
the  educational  system.  This  is  true  of 
both  those  who  remain  to  graduate  and 
those  who  drop  out  of  the  educational 
.system. 

Third.  American  education,  as  cur- 
rently structured,  best  meets  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  that  minority  of  persons 
who  will  someday  become  college  gradu- 
ates. It  fails  to  place  equal  emphasis  on 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  that 
vast  majority  of  students  who  will  never 
be  college  graduates. 

Fourth.  American  education  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  change  in 
the  postindustrial  occupational  society. 
As  a  result,  when  worker  qualifications 
are  compared  with  job  requirements,  we 
find  overeducated  and  undereducated 
workers  present  in  large  ntmibers.  Both 
the  boredom  of  the  overeducated  worker 
and  the  frustration  of  imdereducated 
worker  have  contributed  to  growing 
worker  alienation  in  the  total  occupa- 
tional society. 

Fifth.  Too  many  persons  leave  our  ed- 
ucational system  at  both  the  secondary 
and  collegiate  levels  imequlpped  with  the 
\ocational  skills,  the  self-imderstanding 
and  career  decisionmaking  skills,  or  the 
work  attitudes  that  are  essentlEil  for 
making  a  successful  transition  from 
school  to  work. 

Sixth.  The  growing  need  for  and  pres- 
ence of  women  in  the  work  force  has  not 
been  reflected  adequately  in  either  the 
educational  or  the  career  options  typi- 
cally.  pictured  for  girls  ewolled  in  our 
educational  systjem.     

Seventh.  The  growing  needs  for  con- 


tinuing and  recurrent  education  of  adults 
are  not  being  met  adequately  by  our  cur- 
rent systems  of  public  education. 

Eighth.  Insufficient  attention  has  been 
given  to  learning  opportimities  which 
exist  outside  ihe  structure  of  formal  ed- 
ucation and  are  increasingly  needed  by 
both  young  and  adults  in  our  society. 

Ninth.  The  general  public,  including 
parents  and  the  business-industry-labor 
community,  has  not  been  given  an  ad- 
equate role  in  formiolation  of  educational 
policy. 

Tenth.  Amex'ican  education,  as  cur- 
rently structured,  does  not  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  minority  or  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  persons  in  our 
society. 

Eleventh.  Post  high  school  education 
has  given  insufficient  emphasis  to  oc- 
cupational educational  programs  in  har- 
mony with  academic  programs. 

Each  of  these  criticisms  centers  on  the 
relationship  between  education  and 
future  emplojmient  opportunities  of  in- 
dividuals. Programs  designed  to  meet 
these  criticisms  must  find  a  common 
ground  between  the  worlds  of  education 
and  work.  It  is  my  contention  that  this 
legislation  introduced  today  will  help 
bridge  that  gap  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  world  of  education  and  the 
world  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.   12620 
A  bill  to  authorize  a  career  education  pro- 
gram for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  dissembled.  That  this 
bin  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Career  Education  Act  of  1976". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  work  In  our  society  and  In  recog^nl- 
tlon  of  the  role  that  the  schools  play  in  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  assist  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  increase  the  emphasis  they 
place  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
on  career  awareness,  exploration,  decision- 
making, and  planning. 

AUTHOEIZATIOKS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d),  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  section  5. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d),  there  are  further  authOT- 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  no  more  and  no  less 
than  the  sums  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1977.  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1978, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1979.  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1980,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  section  6. 

(c)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(b)  unless  appropriations  have  been  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1.  1976. 

(d)  No- funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated .for  any  fiscal  year  under  either  sub- 
section, (a),  or  (I))  imless  such  funds  are  ap- 
propriated in  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  funds  will  be  obligated, 
and  \mless  such  funds  are  made  available 
toe  expenditure  to  the  States  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  su€h  fiscal  year. 


(e)  Korwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  no  funds  may  be  made  available 
under  the  provisions  of  section  406(f)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  for  grants  or 
contracts  with  local  educational  agencies  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection   (b). 

ALLOCATIONS 

S-^c  4  (B>  For  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3.  these  funds  shall  be  made  available 
to  liie  States  in  the  same  proportions  that 
each  States  population,  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, bears  to  the  total  population,  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  of  all  the  States. 

(b)  Any  funds  aUocated  to  a  State  under 
subsection  la)  for  which  a  State  has  not 
applied  or  for  which  a  State  has  not  been 
approved  shall  be  reaUocated  by  ratably  in- 
creasing the  allocations  of  each  of  the  States 
which  have  approved  applications  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allocations. 

STATE  PLANNING 

Sec  5.  I  a)  Every  State  desii-lng  to  receive 
fund5  appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3  for  fiscal  year  1977  shall  submit  to 
the  ComniisEioner  of  Education  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  Commls- 
sloner"i  an  application  containing  assur- 
ances that — 

( 1 )  the  State  educational  agency  will  be 
the  agency  responsible  for  planning  the  use. 
and  administering  the  expenditure,  of  funds 
received  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  State  board  of  education  has 
adopted,  or  will  adopt  during  fiscal  year 
1978,  a  statement  of  policy  that  career  edu- 
cation is  of  prime  importance  in  elementary 
and   secondary  education  within  the  State; 

(3 1  the  State  legislature  and  the  Gover- 
nor have  been  notified  of  the  State's  applica- 
tion for  these  Federal  funds; 

(4)  the  funds  received  under  this  Act  wDl 
be  vised  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b);  and 

(5)  the  State  will.  In  administering  the 
expenditure  of  funds  and  in  implementing 
the  plan  reqviired  by  subsection  (b)(2),  de- 
velop a  program,  in  conformity  with  specific 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, for — 

(A)  evaluating  the  progress  of  each  school 
in  the  State  in  implementing  the  goal  of 
providing  career  education; 

(B)  identifying  the  educatior.al  needs  of 
the  teachers  responsible  for  career  education 
in  such  schools; 

(C)  establishing  priorities  for  satisfying 
such  educational  needs;  and 

(D)  identifying  suitable  methotis  for  saUs- 
fying  such  educational  needs. 

(b)  Every  State  receiving  funds  under  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1977,  after  the  approval  of 
its  application  of  assurances  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, may  use  these  funds  only  for — 

(1 )  the  employment  of  a  State  coordinator 
of  career  education  who  shaU  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  chief  State  school  officer 
within  the  State  and  who  shall  be  the  chief 
officer  responsible  for  planning  the  use,  and 
administering  the  expenditure,  of  the  funds 
received  under  this  Act,  and  for  staff  to  assist 
such  coordinator  Including  at  least  one  pro- 
fessional trained  in  guidance  and  counseling: 

(2)  the  preparation  of  a  new,  or  the  up- 
dating of  an  already  adopted  plan,  for  the 
initiation,  expansion,  or  improvement  of  pro- 
grams for  the  infusion  of  career  education 
Into  the  education  programs  being  offered  by 
local  educational  agencies  throughout  the 
State;  and   " 

(■8)  'planning  in  local  educational  agencies 
to  prepaffe  to  carry  out  the  State's  plan. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)'  Every  State  desiring  to  recei-  e 
funds  appropriated  prdrsuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1977,  shall  submit  to  the 
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Commla&loner  by  Juljr  1,  1977,  a  8tat«  plan 
wblob  meets  the  requlremeate  of  subeectlon 
(b)  and  vbldi  cnntalas  Mounuuiea  tbat — 

(1)  tbe  State  edncattoiial  agea^  vlU  be 
tlie  admlnlsterlag  agency  for  fiuuls  received 
under  tbJs  Act;  and 

(3)  tbe  State  coordinator  of  career  educa- 
tion employed  pursuant  to  aparagraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  S  shall  be  di- 
rectly raapoiulble  to  tbe  chief  State  school 
officer  and  tfbaXl  be  the  chief  administering 
offices  for  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Every  plan  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  a  State  pursiiant  to  this  section 
shall— 

(I)  set  out  explicltlv  the  objectives  the 
State  wQl  seek  to  achieve  by  September  30. 
1982.  in  liaplementtng  the  goal  of  providing 
career  education  for  stmlents  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  within  the  State,  and 
set  out  the  mnann  by  which  the  State  will 
seek  every  year  to  achieve  these  objective.-^ 
within  the  limits  of  resources  available  to  It: 
and 

(2>  set  out  how  the  funds  received  under 
this  Act  will  be  used  to  Implement  the  over- 
all objectives  and  how  these  funds  wUl  be 
used  every  year,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
contained  In  subsection  (c),  as  inean.s  by 
which  the  State  will  seek  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7,  funds  received  under  this  Act  for  Qscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30,  1977, 
may  be  used  by  a  State  only  'or  the  follow- 
ing activities; 

( A)  the  employment  of  the  State  coordina- 
tor of  career  education  and  of  the  coordina- 
tor's staff; 

(B)  providing  services  for  local  educational 
agencies,  such  as  in-servlce  Institutes  for 
teachers  and  counselors  and  the  training  of 
local  career  education  coordinators;  and 

(C)  grants  to  local  ed\icatlonal  agencies 
for— 

(U  developing  and  implementing  program.s 
for  students  in  grades  one  through  ten 
which  Involve  career  awareness  and  explora- 
tion; 

(II)  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams for  students  In  grades  seven  through 
twelve  which  Involve  work  experience,  career 
planning,  and  decisionmaking; 

(III)  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams of  guidance  and  counseling  for  stu- 
dents in  all  such  grades  and  Job  placement 
assistance  for  students  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve:  Proridfd,  That  no  lew  llian 
15  per  centum  of  a  State's  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year  shaH  be  used  for  programs  de- 
scribed In  this  division; 

(Iv)  the  employment  of  coordinators  of 
career  education  in  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

(V)  training  of  the  loc.tl  career  education 
coordinators; 

(Ti)  In-servioe  training  of  teachers  from 
the  early  elementary  grades  through  high 
school  In  order  to  acquaint  these  teachers 
with  the  purposes  snd  teciiniques  of  career 
education; 

(vii»  in-service  traming  of  counselors  in 
order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  Importance 
of  career  education; 

(Vlli)  institutes  to  acquaint  school  admin- 
istrators and  school  board  members  with 
the  importance  o'  career  education; 

ilxi  the  purchase  of  instructional  mate- 
rials and  supplies  ior  career  edui-..*ion  ac- 
tivities; and 

ixi  developini.'  and  .mp'.eiueiuiiig  pro- 
sriims  to  foeter  the  access  of  students  to  In- 
ciividuals  from  business,  lal>c  r.  industry,  the 
professioios.  and  governn^.eiit  who  volunteer 
for  service  as  resource  personnel  for  career 
education  activities 

i2i  Grants  made  to  Iccul  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  clau-se  iC)  of  para- 
graph (1)  from  funds  received  under  this 
Act.  must,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  made 
m  amounts  proportionate  to  the  enrollments 


In  public  and  nonpublic  schools  wUhln  tbe 
school  districts  of  such  ■cenciast  except  th*t 
substantlalljr  gre»ter  amountw  must  be  pro- 
vided (A)  to  local  eduoattonml  agencies  whose 
tax  effort  for  eduesUott  Is  arulietsntially 
greater  than  the  Stete  average  tax  effort  for 
education,  but  whose  per  pupU  expenditure 
(excluding  paymente  made  under  tnie  I  of 
the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965)  is  no  greater  than  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State,  and  (B) 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  have  the 
greatest  numbers  or  percentages  of  children 
whose  education  Impones  a  higher  than  av- 
erage cost  per  child,  such  as  children  from 
low- income  families,  children  living  in 
sparsely  populated  areas,  and  children  from 
families  m  -.vhich  English  is  not  the  domi- 
nant ian<,,uae;e. 

CiiiAi  To  tiie  e.xient  consi.stent  with  the 
riumijer  of  children  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit schools  within  the  State  as  regards 
services  provided  under  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph 1 1 )  and  witMn  the  school  district  as 
regard'  a  grant  made  to  a  local  educational 
agency  under  clause  (Ci  of  paragraph  (1). 
such  children  and  the  teachers  of  such  chil- 
dren must  participate  in  these  services  and 
iu  the  programs  funded  with  these  grants. 

(Bi  lii  The  contiol  of  funds  provided  un- 
der thii.  Act  and  title  to  materials,  equip- 
ment. ai;cl  property  repaired,  remodeled,  or 
cor.-tructed  therewith  shall  be  In  a  public 
agei.cv  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  in 
this  title  and  a  public  agency  shall  admin- 
ister SUCH  funds  and  property. 

(li»  The  provisions  of  services  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  by  employees 
of  a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by 
such  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  asso- 
ciation, agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which 
In  the  provisions  of  such  services  is  Inde- 
pendent of  such  private  school  and  of  any 
religious  organization,  and  such  employment 
or  contract  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  such  public  agency,  and  the 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
commingled  «ith  State  or  local  funds 

PATMTNTS 

Sec.  7  (a»  (  1 )  The  Commissioner,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  of  assurances  for 
fiscal  vear  1977  which  la  found  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  section  5.  and  upon  finding 
the  State  to  be  In  compliance  with  section 
8  with  respect  to  each  of  the  stioceedlng  two 
fiscal  years,  shall  pay  to  the  State  the  amount 
which  it  te  entitled  to  receive  for  each  such 
year  ruder  this  Act. 

i2i  The  Commissioner,  after  he  has  found 
the  State  to  be  in  compliance  with  section 
6  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  by  reviewing 
the  report  required  to  be  submitted  by  the 
State  by  section  9  for  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  years  shall  pay  to  the  State  the  amount 
which  it  Is  entitled  to  receive  for  each  such 
year  under  this  Act 

(b)i'.  I  Any  State  receiving  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (b)  of  section  3 
may  reserve  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
such  funds  for  services  performed  for  local 
educational  af?e".cles  pursuant  to  clause  (Bi 
of  paragraph  (li  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 6  and  not  more  than  another  5  per 
centum  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (A)  of 
such  p.iragraph.  The  remainder  of  such 
funci-  sUali  be  di-iributcd  to  local  education- 
al a^'encies 

(2i  In  fiscal  year  1977,  funds  available  un- 
der ihis  Act  to  a  State  may  be  used,  subject 
to  the  pro\i~lons  of  paragraph  (1>.  to  pay 
the  eucire  cc^t  of  employing  the  State  ca- 
reer education  coordinator  and  staff  assist- 
ing such  coordinator.  In  fiscal  year  1978. 
fin-.ds  available  under  this  Act  to  a  State  may 
be  used  to  pay.  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  not  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  such  coats  and  In  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  not  m'^re  than  50  per  centum  nf  such 
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(3)  In  fiscal  year  1978,  funds  aTailable 
iinder  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  ttie  en- 
tire costs  of  carrying  out  the  State  jAu 
adDi>ted  pureuant  to  section  8.  In  flaeal  year 
Wn,  fands  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
ived  to  pay  not  mote  tlian  7fi  per  ocBtam 
of  such  costs,  and  In  tbe  succeeding  fiscal 
years  funds  may  be  available  to  pay  not  OKtre 
than  60  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(c)  (1)  If  a  State  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
providing  for  the  participation  in  programs 
of  children  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  as  required  by  section 
6(c)(3),  tbe  Oommlasloner  may  waive  such 
requirement  and  shall  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  such  children  through 
arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
reqtilrements  of  that  section. 

(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  or  a  local  educational  agency  has 
substantially  failed  to  provide  for  the  partic- 
ipation on  an  equitable  basis  of  children 
enrolled  In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
Bchools  as  required  by  section  6(c)(3),  the 
Commissioner  may  waive  such  requirement 
and  shall  arrange  for  the  provlalou  of  serv- 
ices to  such  children  through  arrangements 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  that  section. 

rEI3EK.^L     ADMINISraATION 

Sti.  8.  (a)(1)  The  Office  of  Career  Edu- 
caiion  created  pursuant  to  section  406  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  shall  be  the 
administering  agency  within  tbe  Office  of 
Education  for  the  review  of  the  State  plans, 
applications,  and  reports  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

i2(  In  reyiewlng  these  plans,  applications, 
and  reports,  the  Office  of  Career  Education 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  those 
States  in  need  of  improving  such  plans,  ap- 
plications, and  reports.  The  Office  shall  also 
work  with  all  the  States  so  that  ctirrlcultun 
materials  developed  with  fimds  available 
under,  and  projects  funded  under,  section  406 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  and  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  at  Education  are 
used  or  continued,  as  the  case  may  be 
wherever  such  use  or  continuance  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Career  Education  created  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  shall  perform  the  same  functions  with 
respect  to  the  programs  authorleed  under 
this  Act  as  it  Is  authorised  to  perform  witii 
respect  to  the  programs  authorized  under 
that  section. 

(c)  The  National  Institute  of  Education 
sliall  continue  its  compllmentiry  efforts  in 
career  education.  Including  product  and  pro- 
gram development,  evaluation,  policy 
analyses,  and  research  and  studies  to  improve 
career  education  measurement.  The  Office  of 
Education  shall  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
in  identifying  research  and  development  pri- 
orities and  In  disseminating  the  products  and 
findings  of  research  and  development  under- 
taken by  the  Institute. 

BEPORTB 

Sfx.  9.  (a)  No  later  than  December  30  of 
each  fiscal  year  each  State  receding  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  report  evaluating  the  programs  n- 
slsted  with  funds  provided  under  this  Act  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
include — 

( 1 1  an  anslytis  of  the  extent  to  wliich  the 
objectives  set  out  in  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  6  have  been  ful- 
filled during  that  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  are  using  State  and  local 
resources  to  implement  Uiese  objectives  and 
a  description  of  the  extent  to  wWch.  funds 
received  under  this  Act  have  been  used  to 
achieve  these  objectives;  and 
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(3)  a  description  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
grams funded  wltlUn  tbe  State,  i»»»ii«^<Ti|];  ux 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  tbate  aucoeas, 
and  a  description  of  the  programs  which 
were  not  successful  within  Uie  Stete,  Inctod- 
ing  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  their 
failure. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  through  the  Office 
of  Career  Education,  shall  analyse  each  one 
of  the  State  reports  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  shall  provide  to  the 
State  no  later  than  three  months  after  the 
dale  of  such  submission  an  analysis  of  the 
rcix>rt  and  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  operation  and  administration  of 
programs  being  provided  by  the  State  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Career  Education  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  AprU  30  of  each  year  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  operat- 
ed during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Uie  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  and  sliall  submit  this 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentetlves  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  by  no  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30, 1980. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "career  education"  shall  be  limited  to 
those  activities  carried  out  by  Stete  educa- 
tional agencies  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies involving  career  awareness,  exploration, 
decisionmaking,  and  planning; 

(2)  "State"  shall  mean  the  60  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(3)  "local  education  agency"  has  tbe 
meaning  given  it  by  section  403(6)  (B)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965   (20  US.C.  244(6)  (B)). 


LIFTING  THE  VIETNAM  EMBARGO: 
NO  SUBSTITUTIONS  PLEASE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  indica- 
tions are  that  the  administration  is 
about  to  invite  the  Govemmoits  of 
Vietnam  to  open  negotiations  pranptly 
on  the  broad  range  of  proUons  separat- 
ing our  Government  and  theirs.  Tlie  ad- 
ministration lias  long  taken  the  position 
that  differences  between  ourselves  and 
the  Vietnamese  would  have  to  be  n^o- 
tiated,  so  an  invitation  to  negotiate  is 
only  a  slight  step  forward,  particularly 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  administration 
leafflrms  its  commitment  to  the  total 
economic  embargo  of  Vietnam  which 
makes  negotiation  so  difficult. 

As  Members  wiU  recall,  the  House  ap- 
proved by  record  vote  language  in  the 
iiscal  year  1976  military  assistance  bill 
now  in  conference  requiring  a  partial 
lifting  of  the  embargo  against  Vietnam. 
The  administration  opposed  that  amend- 
ment, and  as  recently  as  March  4  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  told  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  that  he 
wanted  to  maintain  the  embargo  as  a 
"weapon"— hardly  an  indication  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  negotiate.  One  can  only 
conclude  that  the  moves  currently  under 
cmisideration  by  the  administration  are 
designed  as  much  to  undercut  the  Con- 


gress as  to  make  real  progress  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam. 

Wbatevn  the  motives,  a  clear  invita- 
tion to  the  Vietnamese  to  begin  n^cotia- 
tions  is  overdue  and  welcome.  But  If  the 
administration  is  sincere  about  getting 
such  negotiations  underway,  it  should 
embrace  the  House  bill  easing  the  trade 
embargo.  An  invitation  to  negotiate 
while  maintaining  the  embargo  would 
lack  ciedibiUty  and  would  defy  the  clear 
will  of  a  soUd  majority  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  the  support  of  the  House  language 
now  expressed  by  the  League  of  FamiUes 
of  MIA. 

An  invitation  to  the  Vietnamese  to 
negotiate  should  accompany  an  easing 
of  the  embargo — ^not  substitute  for  it. 
Only  a  combined  invitation  to  negotiate 
and  unilateral  easing  of  the  embargo 
by  the  administration  would  offer  any 
realistic  hope  of  serious  negotiations 
leading  to  early  resoluticm  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  MIA  families  and  others  still 
affected  by  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
Anything  less  in  the  way  of  action  by 
the  administration  can  only  be  taken  as 
an  empty  gesture  inadequate  either  to 
move  us  significantly  toward  more  nor- 
mal relations  with  Vietnam  or  to  justify 
dropping  the  House  language. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  House 
conferees  will  insist  up<m  the  House  pro- 
vision, and  that  the  Senate  conferees 
will  accept  it. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  TO  ALLOW  $1,000  FOR  TUI- 
TION DEDUCTION 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  Fed- 
eral tax  deduction  up  to  $1,000  per  year 
per  person,  for  tuition  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
to  any  educational  institution,  from  ele- 
mentary school  to  university — ^inclu- 
sive—to provide  an  education  for  himself 
or  herself,  for  a  child  of  the  taxpayer,  or 
for  any  other  individual  or  individuals. 
Vocational  sdiocds  would  be  included. 

My  bill  would  enable  some  of  our  citi- 
zens with  lesser  means  to  do  what  many 
of  their  wealthier  neighbors  have  dcme, 
transfer  their  children  to  private  or 
parochial  schools,  away  from  the  public 
schools  with  which  so  many  parents  are 
dissatisfied.  I  recognize  and  admire  the 
noble,  in  fact,  the  hra-oic  efforts  of  many 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  to  impart 
high  quality  education  to  the  students  in 
their  classrooms,  despite  disastrous  dis- 
cipline problems  which  have  driven  thou- 
sands of  fine  teachers  completely  out  of 
teaching. 

But  I  am  equally  aware  that  many, 
many  citizens  are  deeply  concei-ned  about 
the  poor  quality  education  their  own 
children  are  receiving  in  their  particular 
schools.  The  majority  of  those  parents 
are  unable,  for  economic  reasons,  to  send 
their  children  to  private  or  parochial 
schools  where  educational  standards  are 
higher  and  a  healthy  discipline  is  en- 
forced. 


Most  of  those  with  the  financial  means 
to  do  so,  have  already  taken  this  step 
on  b^ialf  of  their  children.  My  bill  would 
help  bring  some  equi^  into  this  situation, 
enaUing  at  least  some  of  the  folks  with 
less  financial  resources  to  do  what  their 
wealthier  neighbors  have  already  done. 

Similarly,  other  parents  are  distressed 
over  the  severe  impact  of  forced  busing 
on  their  lives  and  on  their  children's 
lives,  while  other  families  go  unaffected 
because  their  name  begins  with  a  dif- 
ferent letter,  or  what  have  you.  But  for 
lsw:k  of  sufficient  finances  they  cannot 
change  schools. 

Still  other  citizens  have  been  appalled 
at  the  secularization  of  the  public  schools 
by  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have 
virtually  eliminated  any  reference  to 
God  or  religious  principles  from  those 
schools.  They,  too,  have  been  unable,  for 
lack  of  money,  to  make  the  desired 
change  so  their  children  in  another 
school  could  benefit  from  increasing 
Imowledge  of  spiritual  values  that  im- 
derlie  this  Nation's  foundation  and 
growth  to  greatness.  Those  values  were 
proudly  proclaimed  to  the  entire  world 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
in  recent  decades  our  Suprone  Court 
Justices,  seemingly  ashamed  of  them, 
have  all  too  successfully  tried  to  purge 
them  from  all  areas  of  public  life.  My 
bill  will  help  Americans  determined  to 
safeguard  those  values. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THAT 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  BE  BROUGHT 
INTO  BALANCE  OVER  A  5-YEAR 
PERIOD 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RCXJERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  to  require  that 
the  Federal  budget  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance over  a  5-year  period. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  by  pro- 
viding that  the  deficit  amount  called 
for  in  the  seccmd  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  provided  for  in 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  1976, 
reduced  by  20  percent  each  year. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  necessary 
and  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

That  act  was  intended  to  require  Con- 
gress to  think  about  overall  budget  ef- 
fects as  it  acted  upon  individual  pro- 
grams, by  requiring  the  adoption  of  budg- 
et targets  which  Congress  must  then  live 
with.  But  I  beUeve  that  the  history  of 
deficits  over  the  last  15  years  and  last 
year's  deficit,  with  the  Budget  Act  par- 
tially in  effect,  indicates  that  we  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  that  law.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  consistently  run  a  deficit — 
in  14  of  the  last  15  years.  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  balance  the  budget,  with 
the  result  that  the  national  debt  stood  at 
$544  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  spent  $24.7  billion  Just 
to  pay  interest  on  the  $376  bffllon  of  this 
debt  held  by  the  public;  7.6  perooit  of 
the  budget  went  not  to  providing  for  the 
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rational  defense,  for  health,  for  build- 
ing, public  works,  or  lor  other  programs 
for  the  American  people:  7.«  percent  of 
the  budget  went  to  pay  Interest  on  mimey 
we  borrowed  In  previous  years,  to  provide 
for  prograim  we  could  not  afford.  And 
besides  tying  up  tax  dollars  in  interest 
payments,  borrowing  to  finance  these 
deflclts  have  driven  up  interest  rates, 
crowded  private  borrowers  out  of  the 
money  markets  and  contributed  to 
inflation. 

I  understand  that  much  of  this  .vear's 
projected  $76  billion  deficit  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  recession,  and  tliat  with  a 
strong  recovery  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et OfBce's  most  optimistic  prediction  is 
that  we  will  be  running  a  surplus  by  1979 
But  I  predict  th::t  even  with  an  economic 
turnaround,  that  surplus  will  not  occur 

Congress  could  insure  tliat  it  does  oc- 
cur and  has  laid  the  necessan.-  ground- 
work with  the  Budget  Act.  My  bill  would 
amend  that  act  so  that,  when  Congres.s 
makes  Its  budget  decisions  tentatively  in 
the  spring  and  finally  in  the  fall,  it  must 
make  Its  spending  and  taxing  decisions 
in  a  way  that  will  insure  that  .'--pending 
does  not  exceed  revenues.  Congres.s  will 
still  decide  what  levels  of  spending  and 
taxation  are  appropriate  .^nd  most  im- 
portantly, it  will  still  decide  spending 
levels  for  each  of  the  14  functional  cate- 
gories. 

But  as  long  as  the  deficit  option  is 
open  to  Congres''  I  tliink  the  pressure 
will  be  great  to  exercise  it.  whether 
through  tax  cut=  or  tlirough  spending  on 
new  programs. 

I  would  urge  that  we  renio'.e  this  option 
once  and  for  all,  and  maybe  someday 
we  can  spend  that  $27.6  billion  or.  some- 
thing besides  interest. 


A  MOTHERS  CALL  FOR  HELP 

•  Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  said  that  they 
place  great  store  in  the  reunification  of 
famiUes.  Their  statements,  both  public 
and  private,  and  more  recently  by  their 
agreement  to  the  so-called  Helsinki 
Pact,  they  have  told  the  woiid  that  a 
borderline  drawn  on  a  map  shall  not 
separate  the  members  of  families  from 
each  other.  To  date,  such  statements  are 
mere  words  divorced  from  fact.  By  their 
actions  we  will  judge  them— and  their 
actions  have  noted  their  indifference  to 
the  often  unbearable  strain  that  forced 
.reparation  has  brought  to  these  courage- 
ous people. 

Nearly  3  yeaii  ago  Mr.-.  Lubov  Dinen- 
'.on  and  her  son  Viktor  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Her  son  Felix  Aianovich, 
however,  was  denied  a  visa.  When  Fellxs 
mother  and  brother  protested,  they  were 
threatened  w  ith  imprisonment  if  they  did 
not  leave  immediatelj-  without  him.  They 
were  told  as  well  that  if  they  refused  to 
leave,  that  Felix  T^-ould  be  in  "serious 
trouble."  Paced  with  the  possible  impris- 
onment of  both  of  her  sons  or  the  free- 
dom of  one  and  the  lifting  of  threats 


against  the  other,  Mrs.  Dinenzon  left  the 
Soviet  Union  for  our  country.  She  re- 
sides today  In  my  district  In  Chicago  with 
her  son  Viktor,  watting  sometimes  pa- 
tiently, sometimes  nearly  hysterically  for 
her  other  son  to  join  her.  Letters  in  her 
own  blood  to  Soviet  officials  have  gone 
unanswered  as  have  the  various  inquiries 
I  have  attempted  to  make. 

I  had  hoped  after  my  recent  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  my  meetings  with 
the  Fii-st  Secretary  and  others  that  we 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  accords 
needed  to  facilitate  emigration  that 
would  leaa  to  tlie  joining  of  families  such 
as  that  of  Mr.-.  Dinenzon.  Those  hopes 
are  now  -hattered.  We  find  that  letters, 
en    eaties.  pleas  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

I  have  wriiten  a  personal  letter  to 
Ceort;i  Arbatov  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
I>i.=-titute  of  .^mel■ican  and  Canadian  Af- 
fairs a.«;kinK  lor  his  personal  intercession 
in  the  f-aso  lam  wailiim  for  his  answer. 

M;  Speaker.  I  attach  Mrs.  Dinenzon'.s 
pl^ii 

A  MOIHFR'S  C.\LL  FOR  Hn.P 

I  liK-  e  »jeen  compelled  to  make  an  appen.l 
fov  help  People  sviffer  not  only  Irom  wars, 
but  also  from  luhutnane  treatmei.i  of  them 
in  tlRit?s  of  peace  Tills  problem  prevents 
solution  o;  liie  greai  task.s  of  pence  all  over 
tlie  worltl. 

My  family  Ls  sniali:  there  arc  three  of  u.s. 
m\oeli  and  two  soni.  We  lost  niy  hii.sband 
and  their  father  in  the  years  of  World  War  II 
I  lia-.e  carefully  brought  up  iry  two  son - 
Thev  are  not  married  .  we  liave  always 
li\ed  together. 

Ill  1972  we  pret.ente<l  an  applk-ation  fi'r 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  TIip 
resell f  was  that  emigration  was  pernilttC':! 
oulv  me  and  my  younger  son.  My  older  son. 
Fell.\  Aranovlcli.  an  engineer,  was  refused 
tiie  rj^ht  to  leave  on  the  basis  that  he  had 
at  jome  tinie  worked  at  a  secret  plant 

In  his  appeals  to  higher  authorities,  Aiano- 
vich has  denied  that  he  pos.sessed  secret 
infornmtton  for  the  simple  rea.son  that  for 
a  long  time  he  liad  not  worked  at  secret 
plants  ar.d  the  questloi^s  with  which  he  had 
prev:ou£lv  had  contact  have  since  been  dealt 
Aiii;  more  extensively  in  public  literature. 

Tiie  reliance  on  secrecy  and  on  the  tn- 
tcrcois  of  the  go\fcrnment  are  only  worn-out 
excuses,  covering  up  evil.  The  actual  reason 
is  found  elsewhere;  to  Inflict  ptinlshment 
upon  us,  to  break  up  the  family,  to  deprive 
Felix  of  a  hc'me,  to  create  hardship  for  him 
thro'ith  the  traumatic  surrounding  of  lone- 
liness, to  brutalize  us. 

It  U  clear  that  tlii:  i^  --upported  tiy  furt'ner 
ac. lonr  ol  t'.ie  OVIR 

Wii?ti  my  younger  son  upon  receipt  of 
permission  to  emigrate  and  upon  the  order 
of  the  OVIR  presented  all  of  the  documents 
necostar.v  io  receive  a  visa  and  brought  to 
the  bank  the  required  fees  (for  education, 
for  the  visa  for  the  renunciation  of  cltlzen- 
shipv  OVIR  refused  to  grant  him  a  visa  on 
the  ba'-'<  That  I  wa*-!  not  goine  together  with 
him. 

I  st;>ted  thnt  I  would  remain  with  my 
older  s'ju  Feli\  and  would  leave  only  with 
him  Such  questions,  by  law  and  by  nature. 
slioi'.ld  be  decided  by  the  mother.  OVIR  took 
thl.?  right  from  me.  Despite  having  been 
f;vamed  permission  to  emigrate,  my  younger 
son  Victor  was  not  granted  a  visa.  He  lived 
for  a  long  time  without  means  of  support. 
withou:  work,  and  yet  could  not  leave.  I 
tried  to  avoid  fuifllUng  the  illegal  demands 
and  appealed  to  higher  authority.  They  an- 
swered that  the  way  OVIB  had  decided  was 
the  w  ay  it  was  going  to  he.  They  called  me  In 
and  notified  me  that  If  did  not  Immediately 
leave   the  Soviet   Union,  the  permission  al- 


ready granted  to  my  yoimger  son  woiilil  be 
annulled,  the  money  alrcMly  paid  out  would 

not  be  returned  and.  In  addltaon,  he  would 
be  harshly  dealt  with.  It  became  clear  that 
we  were  unprotected  by  the  law. 

In  fear  for  the  fate  of  my  totally  innocent 
son,  I  was  forced  to  go  away,  leaving  Felix 
Aranovich  in  an  empty  home.  The  day  of  our 
exit  occupies  in  our  lives  a  place  along  with 
the  sufferings  In  the  years  of  World  War  n. 
The  destruction  of  our  family  by  a  method 
of  threats  and  violence  is  not  only  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  condi- 
tions accepted  by  them  at  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference, but  the  actions  of  the  Leningrad 
OVIR  are  criminal  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  forcing  me,  without 
gviUi.  a  trial,  and  outside  legality,  to  aban- 
don my  .son.  for  the  threat  of  Illegal  repres- 
sive acts,  and  for  the  rude  violation  of  the 
civil  right.s  of  my  son.  the  head  of  the  Lenin- 
graJ  OVIR.  Mr.  Bokov,  is  criminally  liable 
under  Article  171.  Section  2  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  RSFSR.  And  for  the  haim  in- 
thct'-'d  upon,  us  by  his  criminal  acts,  he  is 
liMbie  for  damages  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticles 444  and  446  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the 
R-SFtiR.  which  claim  could  be  satisfied  by 
Llic  unification  of  our  famUy,  that  is.  hy 
^i.intiiij.  TmWk  Aianovich  permission  to  emi- 
grate. 

However,  tlie  law  no  longer  works  in  rela- 
tion to  us  Mr.  Bokov  continues  to  work  sui, - 
ccssfuMy;  Felix  Aranovich  leads  a  lonely, 
miserable  existence.  Soon  It  will  be  three 
year?  since  I  hare  seen  my  son  with  v,hom 
I  had  lived  for  his  entire  life;  soon  It  will  be 
:la<.c>  years  since  I  have  known  peace  during 
the  day  or  night 

All  this  serves  as  proof  that  the  Inw  doe-? 
not  protect  us 

Once  In  a  state  of  deep  despair  I  addressed 
til  the  Soviet  leaders  a  letter  written  in  blood 
I  s:'<ed  them  to  give  me  back  my  son  The 
physicians  treating  me  advised  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  the  trauma  Inflicted  upon  me  by 
breakmiL:  un  my  family  was  destructively  ai- 
feciii.^;  my  healtli,  and  that  the  treatment 
would  be  ineffective  until  the  cause  of  the 
ailment  was  removed. 

To  all  this  the  Leningrad  OVIR  auhwerod 
n.v  son  in  September  1975  wltli  still  one  more 
refusal  (the  third) .  This  time  It  was  wlthou.t 
f'.ny  reason  at  all.  Reliance  on  secrecy  by  now 
has  bei  ome  completely  Impossible.  It  is  well- 
known  that  such  sadism  leads  to  physical  an- 
nihilation of  people. 

In  the  south  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a 
chimpanzee  nursery.  Soviet  medical  workers 
are  ronducting  medicul  Investigations  in  this 
nursery.  Tliey  broke  up  chimpanzee  families. 
The  chimpanzees  flew  into  a  violent  rage. 
They  ran  from  corner  to  corner,  trying  to 
break  out  of  the  cage,  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  Iron  bars.  Gradu- 
ally, the  chimpanzees  quieted  down  and  fell 
When  their  blood  pressure  w-as  measured,  it 
turned  out  to  be  very  high.  As  a  result  of 
their  suffering,  the  ciiimpanzees  grew  ill  with 
hypertension  and  died. 

Nor  does  a  niotiier  have  the  abili;y  to  -.vitVi- 
s'.Tiid  \\ii.<  kind  of  s\ifTerlng. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Nina  Podriad- 
cniV;  unexpectedly  passed  away.  She,  like  I. 
foutjht  for  a  loag  time  to  be  rpunltei  with 
her  .son  Yuri,  whom  the  Soviet  Union  had  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate.  She  did  not 
snr'.  ive  ber  suffering  and  died.  This  !s  not 
death  ,  .  .  it  Is  mtirder  by  a  method  of  slow 
torttirc.  When  they  burle(i  her.  Yuri  Podriad- 
chik  was  given  permission  to  emigrate. 

It  is  necessary.  In  order  that  aU  might  hear, 
to  cry  out  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  name 
of  all  mothers  who  have  abandoned  their  sons 
in  the  Soviet  Union:  Let  our  sons  go  to  their 
Uvlng  mothers  and  not  to  their  graves!!!!! 
An  oath  would  thus  be  taken  that  people 
would  no  longer  be  brutalized. 

According  to  the  law  concerning  tort  dam- 
ages, on  the  basis  of  rights  guaranteed  to 
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man  by  twentieth  century  olvlUaation,  and  In 
fumument  of  International  obUgationa  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  Union.  Z  am  ■>H1iiilii|i, 
an  ^petU  to  tt:  Give  me  back  my  aonillll  I 
am  calling  for  help  1 

LiTBOv  Dinenzon. 

Felix  Aranovich 's  Address: 

Aranovlcb,  Ftilx,  Poste  Bestante,  Lenin- 
grad 19903S  BSFBB,  tTJ9.8Jl. 

LuboY  Dinenzon  (motber) : 

7022  Nocth  atierldan  Bead)  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 60626.  |S12]  761-«163. 


FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  NEEDED 
IN  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  AS- 
SASSINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  served  in  this  House  for 
17  years.  I  hope  I  have  served  consci- 
entiously and  honorably.  At  the  end  of 
this  session,  I  shall  retire  from  the  House 
and  return  to  private  pursuits. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  thought  that 
I  would  return  to  my  home  district  with 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment  and  satis- 
faction— certainly  with  a  feeling  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Congress 
to  which  I  have  devoted  the  major  part 
of  my  adult  life.  However,  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  certain  events  have  transpired  in 
this  House  which  concern  me  deeply  and 
which  lead  me  to  believe  either  that  I 
do  not  understand  the  House  half  as  well 
as  I  thought  I  did,  or  that  the  House  is 
undergoing  a  deep  and  fundamental 
transformation  as  a  result  of  those  tragic 
events  which  we  collectively  label 
"Watergate." 

Until  now.  it  has  seemed  to  me  that, 
although  Congress  might  not  have  dealt 
with  all  prc^lems  wisely,  it  has  not  been 
its  policy  simply  and  doggedly  to  refuse 
to  look  at  a  serious  national  problem,  no 
matter  how  difficult,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tressing. Yet,  I  fear  that  is  precisely  what 
it  is  doing  today.  It  is  siixu)ly  and  dog- 
gedly refusing  to  look  at  the  problem  of 
who  executed  our  former  Presidoit, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  why  he  was  exe- 
cuted. 

I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  have  chosen  my 
words  carefully,  and  I  mean  precisely 
what  I  say:  We  do  not  know  who  killed 
John  F.  Kennedy  or  why,  and  the  House 
apparently  is  uninterested  and,  in  my 
opinion,  shamefully  unwilling  even  to  at- 
tempt to  find  the  answers. 

Many  months  ago,  along  with  a  few 
colleagues,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  special  House  Committee  to  examine 
into  the  death  of  J.  F.  K.  and  the  sub- 
sequent investigation  of  that  murder  by 
the  Warren  Commission.  My  colleague 
from  Texas,  Henry  Gonzalez,  introduced 
a  somewhat  broader  resolution.  Since 
that  time,  more  than  a  hundred  Mem- 
bers ol  this  House  have  sponsored  identi- 
cal or  similar  resolutions;  iu  fact,  almost 
exactly  one-fourth  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers have  called  for  such  a  special  in- 
ve.stigating  committee.  However,  we  not 
only  have  failed  to  make  any  progress 
toward  establishment  of  such  an  Inves- 
tigating committee,  we  also  have  not 
even  been  able  to  get  a  hearing  on  the 


merits  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
Whether  the  Rules  Committee  would 
oidoxse  such  a  project  woidd,  of  course, 
be  a  matter  of  discretion  on  their  part, 
after  hearfiig  tbe  evklence  into  and  con. 

However,  tiie  Rxiles  Committee  will  not 
listen  to  any  of  l^e  evidence  for  the 
passive  of  the  resolutions.  It  will  not 
listen  to  evidence  that  a  real  and  very 
serious  problem  exists.  Despite  our  ap- 
peals and  our  offer  to  share  with  them 
tbe  hard  evidence  that  has  moved  us  to 
sponsor  our  resolutions  they  refuse  to 
give  me  and  the  other  hundred  odd  spon- 
sors even  a  hearing  on  l^e  merits. 

lliere  is  to  be  no  hearing,  no  evidence, 
no  witnesses,  no  vote,  no  nothing. 

This  is  not  only  difficult  for  the  many, 
many  Members  who  have  sponsored  the 
proposed  legislation  to  understand,  it  is 
a  regrettably  poor  answer  to  approsi- 
mately  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  do  not  believe  that  their  leader  was 
cut  down  by  a  "lone  nut." 

Why  would  there  be  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  and  the  commit- 
tee. Have  they  been  told  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Community,  which,  incidentally, 
possiUy  acted  as  s<de  investigator  for 
the  Warren  C(Hnmission,  what  really  did 
happen  to  our  young  President,  and 
whi'?  Do  they  know  who  was  behind  the 
killing?  Is  it  too  horrible  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  face? 

You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  many  to  i^proach 
the  impeachment  program  2  years  ago. 
Many  cautioned  that  such  a  public  ex- 
posure would  be  more  than  tbe  Ameri- 
can public  could  stand.  However,  we  did 
our  duty,  the  Republic  did  not  collapse, 
the  American  public  did  not  fall  apart, 
and  the  country  was  better  off  knowing 
the  truth. 

And  over  on  the  Senate  side,  when 
tlie  Church  committee  began  to  look 
into  foreign  assassinations  and  assassi- 
nation attempts  by  U.S.  agencies,  we 
heard  the  same  cries  that  the  public 
could  not  stand  it.  Yet,  Senator  Chtjhch 
and  his  colleagues  did  their  duty.  They 
carefully  examined  a  number  of  U.S. 
sponsored  murders  or  murder  attempts 
abroad,  and  i»1nted  the  results  in  a  thick 
report.  Again  the  pillars  of  the  Repub- 
lic did  not  ciounble. 

Why  is  it  that  we  seem  to  tliink  the 
public  can  assimilate  the  truth  about  the 
killings  of  foreign  leadeis  but  cannot  tol- 
erate— and  is  not  entitled  to — ^the  truth 
about  the  assassination  of  their  own 
popular,  elected  President? 

It  would  seem  strange  to  me  that  the 
wrongful  death  of  their  own  President  is 
of  less  concern  to  the  American  people 
than  the  deaths  of  the  leaders  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Congo,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Haiti,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Yet,  it  is 
that  truth  that  is  being  withheld  from 
them. 

Let  me  interject  at  this  point  that  I 
have  no  clear  idea  whatever  of  the  forces 
behind  John  Kennedy's  death  or  the  mo- 
tives for  the  killing.  What  I  do  know  is 
that  theie  is  an  overwhelming  abund- 
ance of  evidence — physical,  documen- 
tary, and  scientific — that  indicates  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  could  not  have  been 
a  lone  assassin. 

Equally  as  important,  c  ina.'=s  of  evi- 


dence has  come  to  lie^t  trtikdi  indicates 
that  tbe  Warren  CniiimlMiim  unfor- 
tmtately  may  hafe  made  no  real  effort 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  fbe  kJBkw.  They 
were  probftited  in  many  tutaaces  by  the 
n.S.  intelllgenee  eommnnity  whida  acted 
collectively  as  their  sole  investigator. 
Evidence  which  has  come  vividly  smd 
dramatically  to  light  in  recent  months 
was  withheld  from  the  OommlsBion. 
Some  of  it  has  been  revealed  by  commit- 
tees and  sidacommtttees  of  this  House.  It 
points  to  a  coverup.  The  Commission  de- 
served better  than  that.  The  American 
people  deserved  better  than  that. 

All  of  this  notwithstaDding,  there  is 
still  this  unwillingness  to  let  the  House 
find  out  the  truth.  Someone  apparently 
does  not  want  us  to  see  the  evil,  hear  the 
evil,  and  certainly  does  net  want  ue  to 
talk  about  it. 

The  question  is  frequently  put:  "Even 
if  you  are  right,  what  is  to  be  guned  by 
reopening  ttie  K«medy  case?"  Our  an- 
swer from  the  beginning  has  been,  "the 
truth,"  but  this  answer  does  not  seem 
to  satisfy.  One  would  think  that  truth 
about  the  death  of  a  President  in  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours  would  be  sufficient 
cause  for  reopening  the  case.  After  all. 
if  a  President  is  eliminated,  not  by  a 
'lone  nut"  but  for  political  reasons,  is 
not  the  whole  fabric  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  direct  danger  if  we  cover  up 
the  poUtical  motivations  and  go  on  as  ii 
notliing  happened? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  11  months  since  I 
became  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  re- 
investigation ck  the  assassination  by  n 
Select  Committee  of  the  House.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  deatb  of  the  late 
beloved  John  P.  Kennedy.  I  have  learned 
far  more  than  I  ever  expected  that  I 
could  learn.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I 
have  learned  far  more  Uian  I  ever 
wanted  to  leai-n. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  of  this 
knowledge  which  has  been  forced  on  me 
has  come  the  alarming  realization  that — 
to  use  a  time-worn  phrase — ^I  have  only 
touched  the  tip  of  the  icebarg.  Without 
subpena  power,  without  the  official 
backing  such  as  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, no  one  has  any  real  chance  to 
get  to  the  sohd  facts  of  the  issue. 

What  has  been  equally  amazing  to  me 
has  been  the  marv?elously  high  degree  of 
intei-est  shown  by  the  American  people 
and  continued  to  show  in  the  imex- 
plained  death  of  their  leader.  They  want 
to  know  the  truth.  In  every  case  where 
the  people  have  been  polled,  the  response 
calling  for  a  new  investigation  has  been 
overwhelming. 

Following  the  death  of  Piesldent  John 
P.  Kennedy,  a  Presidential  Commission 
was  established  to  secm'e  the  facts  about 
tliat  murder,  and  to  assm'e  the  American 
people  that  all  of  the  facts  had  been 
secm'ed  and  that  all  of  the  facts  had 
been  reported  to  the  American  people. 

Today,  more  than  12  years  after  that 
tragedy,  a  substantial  porticm  of  the  evi- 
dence remains  locked  away  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  where  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  cannot  see  it.  Even 
more  surprising,  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  publication  of  the  Warren  Com- 
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misision  Report — which  asserted  that  one 
man  was  responsible  for  the  assassina- 
tion— every  poll  taken  by  a  reputable 
news  organization  during  the  last  year 
has  revealed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  not  believe  that 
central  finding  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion. 

CBS  revealed  that  65  percent  cI  tliose 
polled  in  its  recent  national  survey  said 
that  they  believe  that  there  had  been  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  President. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  con- 
ducted a  survey  in  that  city  last  year 
which  showed  that  more  than  96  percent 
of  those  who  responded  to  the  question 
supported  the  reopening  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  recent  Detroit  News 
survey  showed  tiiat  87.3  percent  of  those 
questioned  there  said  that  they  believed 
that  a  conspiracy  was  responsible  for  the 
assassination. 

A  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  has  pubUcly  stated  that  another 
investigation  would  be  in  order.  He  has, 
therefore,  joined  with  two  Warren  Com- 
mission lawyers,  David  Belin  and  Jolm 
Hart  Ely,  in  understanding  the  need  for 
a  new  investigation  and  in  .=;upiK)rting 
such  demands. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  respond- 
ing to  this  widespread  feeling  in  the 
United  States,  has  called  for  a  new  in- 
vestigation and  offered  a  $250,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  conviction 
of  those  who  murdered  the  President. 
Major  newspapers,  including  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  New  York  Times,  have 
called  for  Congress  to  investigate. 

Enirlng  the  last  year,  more  students 
at  our  colleges  and  law  schools  through- 
out the  coimtry  attended  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  the  assassination  than  on  all 
other  subjects  combined.  At  Piu-due  Uni- 
versity in  Indiana,  about  7,000  students 
listened  to  a  lectiu-e  and  watched  a  film 
about  the  assassination  for  more  than  5 
hours.  In  Monroe.  La.,  4,800  crowded  into 
the  Coliseimi  to  hear  a  similar  talk. 

This  matter,  obviously,  remains  high 
on  the  American  agenda  now,  more  than 
12  years  later.  It  is  an  issue  which  will 
not,  which  cannot  die  until  our  people 
are  satisfied  that  they  know  the  truth. 
all  of  the  truth.  That  Is  why  125  Members 
of  the  Congress  have  joined  with  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  and  me  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  committee  to 
investigate  a  crime  which  so  many  Amer- 
icans consider  to  be  an  unsolved  crime. 

What  argument  can  be  offered  against 
such  an  investigation  or  against  permit- 
ting Congress  to  at  lea.^t  vote  on  this 
question?  That  it  Is  too  expensive?  Are 
we  not  willing  to  authorize  a  $350,000  in- 
vestigation into  how  one  reporter 
.secured  a  report?  Are  we  not  '.billing  to 
provide  10  full-time  independent  inves- 
tigators in  that  search?  Tlie  Warren 
Commission  conducted  its  investigation 
without  a  single  independent  investiga- 
tor. It  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
, reports  it  received  from  the  FBI. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  by  Con- 
gressman Edwards'  FBI  oversight  com- 
mittee  recently,  we  learned  that  the  FBI 


deceived  the  WaiTen  Commis^iion,  and 
destroyed  a  crucial  document,  and  never 
so  informed  the  Warren  Commission. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  it  is  more 
urgent  and  now  more  important  to  deter- 
mine who  killed  President  Kemiedy  than 
it  is  to  detennine  how  Mr.  Schorr  got 
his  hands  on  a  report.  I  agree  that  it  is 
important.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  tliis  House,  if  given  the  op- 
portonity  to  vote  on  this  vital  question, 
would  also  agree.  I  believe  further  that 
credibility  in  our  institutions  can  only 
be  enhanced  by  our  full  and  public  com- 
mitment to  all  of  the  truth.  I  believe  that 
our  people,  those  we  represent  on  this 
floor,  tliose  who  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers have  stated  that  tliey  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  been  told  all  of  the  truth, 
are  entitled  to  the  facts  and  that  this 
issue  will  not  pass  until  the  American 
people  are  satisfied  that  the  trulh  has 
been  told. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  that  concludes  my  statement,  but 
I  will  submit  and  a«k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  an  ample  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy.  That  material  will 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  all  of  this 
is  to  tr>'  to  get  the  Congress,  and  mainly 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  to  reconsider 
its  former  decision  to  not  even  look  at 
this  evidence.  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  would  give  us 
this  opportunity,  particularly  since  125 
of  our  colleagues  have  sponsored  similar 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  want  to  know 
the  truth.  They  are  not  afraid  of  the 
truth,  and  perhaps  in  tlie  conduct  of  this 
investigation  we  may  find  ways  In  which 
to  minimize  assassination  attempts  on 
future  Presidents. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  plea  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  to  reconsider  and 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  go  into  this 
matter  anew. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSING.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  Nield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  strong  supporter  of  legislation  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances suirounding  the  death  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  I  regret  tlie  recent 
Rules  Committee  decision  not  to  con- 
sider House  Resolution  574  or  like  legis- 
lation to  this  purpose. 

The  specter  of  assassination  has 
loomed  ominously  over  the  political 
scene  for  more  than  a  decade.  President 
Kennedy  was  the  first  in  a  succession  of 
public  assassinations  and  assassination 
attempts.  Yet,  speculation  and  contro- 
versy surrounding  his  murder  continue  to 
escalate  even  as  we  approach  tlie  13th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  death. 
Theories  and  suppositions  abound  in  the 
press  and  in  the  media  while — as  I  am 
sure  all  Members  here  today  can  tes- 
tify— mail  pours  into  Congre.ss  requesting 
a  reopening  of  the  murder  probe.  It  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  Nation  is  dissatisfied,  if  not  disbe- 


lieving of  the  Warren  Commission  Re- 
port. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  imconacionsble 
that  the  Congress  would  allow  this  mat- 
ter to  continue  unresolved  any  longer. 
Inasmuch  as  almost  one-third  of  this 
bodi'  has  cosponsored  legislation  to  re- 
consider this  Presidential  assassination, 
I  beUeve  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  House 
membership  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  fur- 
ther study  this  sensitive  and  persistent 
issue. 

To  ignore  the  problem  as  new,  and 
pre;  iously  undisclosed,  evidence  mounts 
concerning  the  matter  could  be  to  Ignore 
the  truth,  or  at  least  not  present  an  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  the  truth.  There- 
fore. I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  be 
allowed  to  hear  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con.  surrounding  the  legislation  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  indie c 
anybody  in  this  investigation  of  the  as- 
.^assination  and  I  certainly  do  not  Indict 
tile  members  who  constituted  the  War- 
ren Commission  because  those  men  were 
able,  dedicated  and  patriotic  Americans 
who  did  the  best  job  they  could  under 
the  circumstances.  But  we  now  know 
that  there  was  a  raft  of  evidence  which 
was  withheld  from  the  eyes  of  those 
gentlemen  and  which  has  now  just  come 
to  light.  We  are  getting  this  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  although 
there  was  much  that  was  not  available 
to  us  wlUiout  the  subpena  power.  I  do 
not  know  what  that  Information  will  re- 
veal but  I  am  sure  just  from  the  verj' 
documents  that  we  have  gotten  recently 
that  it  will  be  most  interesting  and  I 
think  it  would  shed  some  more  light  on 
the  matter. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion either  did  not  see  these  facts,  were 
not  shown  them  or,  if  they  were,  they 
might  have  concluded  that  it  was  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  coimtry  at  that 
time  to  close  the  report  and  to  rely  on 
the  single-bullet  theory.  Had  I  been  a 
member  of  the  Warren  Commission  and 
had  I  thought  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  at  that  time  I  might  have 
done  similarly.  Now  it  is  12  years  later 
and  we  now  know  the  American  public 
can  stand  the  shock  that  can  come  If  the 
truth  is  told. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  Downing  resolution — 
House  Resolution  432 — to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  Kennedy  which 
the  Rules  Committee  last  week  decided 
not  to  consider. 

I  ri.se  today  because  I,  along  with  65 
percent  of  the  American  people — accord- 
ing to  a  recent  public  opinion  survey — 
doubt  the  findings  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission. Over  the  past  several  years, 
more  and  more  people  have  begun  to 
question  the  Warren  Commission's  meth- 
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ods  and  cgncUiiMiB.  Tbo  many  questions 
remBin — aanttoB*  rtganUag  Lw  Bmr^v 
OismMrB  Imtgpaund.  tti 
theorr.  ttar  oi^wMtttfca  «r  ai»< 
muMfcr  WMpoa,  Jaek  RiAiy^ 
with  ^e  VK  and  OfgMiind  artaw,  a^d 
the  aUegad  i«iwnpiiii)liii.  baUimn  tbe 
testimony  and  evMcBee-giMn-to  UieWto- 
ren  C^mmissiao  aiul  Mb  paMlshed  otm- 
cluslons. 

Mr.  Speateer,  ttie  list  of  qaesfekma  and 
allegattoBS  eoald  so  «b  DBr  manyr  tetms, 
and  Ihat  fs  the  pcdnt.  TbailaMrtean  pso- 
ple  are  entitled  to  have  thefr  qnestlons 
answered. 

I  do  not  stand  today  and  pretend  to 
know  who  did,  or  did  iM>t  klB  John  IMi- 
gerald  Komedy.  I  only  know  tiiat  the 
Amwlean  people  sue  not  sBttsfled  with 
the  Warren  CemmlsBtoB's  oonclualons. 
and.  as  sueh,  I  believe  a  Ml  tnye^gatton 
by  a  select  eommittee  would  help  to 
dispell  these  doabts. 

I  respectf  uBy  urge  tae  Rules  CcMnmlt- 
tee  to  reeoorader  its  aetkm  and  aUow  the 
full  House  to  determine  \rtieOier  tti&ce  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  Mendiers  who 
idiare  my  view  that  the  American  people 
have  a  rl^t  to  have  ttiirir  questions  re- 
garding the  John  Kennedy  assassination 
answered. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  his 
assistance  In  ttiis  whole  matter  for  a 
period  of  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  aeatleman  from 
Virginia  for  the  leadenhip  he  lias 
taken  in  this  area  tbat  I  consider 
to  be  very,  very  vital  in  acder  that  the 
faith  of  the  American  pMsle  mi^t  be 
restored  to  some  degree  in  their  institu- 
titMis  of  govemmioit,  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  questkm  but  that  they 
have  beoa  deceived  either  deliberately 
or  through  error  on  the  part  at  distin- 
guiabed  men  who  served  on  the  Warren 
Coounififiion.  I  think  that  the  public  has 
been  deceived.  I  think  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know. 

The  gBntlenwui  from  Virginia  with  the 
dlstineeulidMd  geuttemsn  frem  Texas 
(Mr.  OcNBALEz)  have  provided  leader- 
ship tn  this  area,  and  I  am  very  much 
appreciative  of  that. 

I  would  aJso  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
body,  his  district,  and  this  country  are 
going  to  miss  very  much  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  (Mr. 
Downing)  wh«i  he  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  session  from  ttiis  body.  We  all  regret 
seeing  him  go. 

Every  one  ot  us,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, remembers'  that  dats  of  Novem- 
ber 22, 1963,  where  we  were  and  what  we 
were  doing  at  precisely  the  time  we  heard 
the  news  on  radio,  televWon,  or  what- 
ever it  ntight  have  been,  that  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  had  been  rtiotat  Dealey 
Plaaa  ttt  EMilIas,  Tex.  I  ttjink  what  we 
have  a  right  to  know  now  as  Americans 
is  not  only  where  we  were  and  what  we 
tfere  doing,  but  why  th^t  tragic  series 


of  events  came  together  all  at  that  par- 
ticular p<rint  in  our  Nation's  history. 

X  vwflMBke  to  ask  tfaegenMaunn  trona. 
ViigiBla  at  ttys  print  wliat  tbe  pgcocednre 
iMuU  be  that  he  tntands  to  nse  to  try 
«•  g<*  tbiM  natter  to  the  fkxv.  Is  there 
a  way  that  ««  can  in  fact.  fnmUy,  by- 
paai  ttie  C«nmlMee  cm  Rules  to  try  to 
bring  a  resolatiun  to  ^e  ttoar.  or  mivt 
we  now  midtr  the  leadership  ot  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  go  back  to  the 
Oooanittee  on  Rules  and  ask  for  rec<m- 
fideratian? 

Mt.  DOWNING  of  Vuginia.  There  is 
a  procedure,  of  course,  with  which  the 
gentleman  is  v&ry  familiar,  known  as  a 
disdiaige  petition,  which  requires  the 
signature  of  218  names.  I  would  hesitate 
to  take  tills  route  because  it  is  flaunting 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  every  member  of 
that  committee.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  go  back  again  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  beseech  t^em  to  reconsider 
the  matter  and  take  it  under  considera- 
tion. 

As  I  said,  I  have  heard  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
talkhig  about  this  very  thing.  I  think  as 
a  last  resort  we  could  go  l*ie  disdiarge 
petition  route,  but  I  hope  that  that  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MATHB5. 1  sincerely  hope  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  assessment 
tl»t  there  wiH  be  reconsideration  by  ttie 
Committee  on  Rules  of  this  very  impor- 
tant matter  and  that  we  will  not  have  to 
go  the  historical  discharge  petlti<m  route. 
But  if  we  should  have  to  go  that  way, 
I  will  pledge  to  the  gentleman  my  sup- 
port in  attempting  to  obtain  ttie  signa- 
tures of  as  mtmy  Members  in  this  body 
as  possiMe  to  try  to  bring  that  resolution 
to  the  floor. 

I  think  It  is  imperative  that  we  move 
with  a  great  d^ree  of  expedition  on  this 
matter  because  of  the  fact  tiiat  every  day 
t*tat  passes,  memories  dim,  wltn^ses  dis- 
appear, as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  the 
record  has  shown  exactly  how  many  peo- 
ple who  had  some  part,  however  minute, 
in  that  sorry  display  of  things  that  hap- 
pened- In  Dallas,  are  no  longer  with  us  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Witnesses  are  not 
available,  and  the  longer  we  wait,  the  less 
UkeBhood  there  is  that  the  American 
pet^le  will  ever  know  the  truth  about 
what  happened  on  that  miserable  day  in 
DaBas. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  tn  w^at  he  has  done.  I  pledge 
to  him  my  continued  support,  and  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  this  body,  hi  ad- 
dition to  the  125,  will  join  hhn  and  our 
dlstniguished  friend,  the  gentlanan  from 
Texas,  in  sponsorship  of  this  resolution 
and  will  continue  to  press  not  only  the 
Committee  on  Rules  but  other  Members 
of  the  House  in  the  hope  tliat  we  can  get 
a  resohrtion  to  the  floor  where  we  can 
have  some  kind  of  select  committee  es- 
t^lished  so  that  we  may  be  able  once 
and  for  all  to  let  the  American  people 
know  what  was  Involved,  lay  some  rumors 
to  rest,  and  let  America  once  again  at 
least  have  one  burden  removed  from  her 
esnscionee. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  thank  the  gentlnnan  from 


Georgia  fw  his  kind  eoBmnents  about 
the  gentfeman  in  tiie  w^Bl  I  do  appre- 
ciate l^em.  AIb»  I  w«B*  to  Oank  the 
genttoaan  Uir  his  kadwriUp  early  on  in 
thisrewdution  Sgb/t  bcte»K  nm  bo  gen- 
enUy  pabOdy  poputar.  TUe  ir»T*»w«Min 

from  Ge««ia  has  been  unml  iitwil ii 

and  he  has  been  like  a  bidldeg:  He  will 
not  give  us. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speakar.  tf  the  gen- 
tdeman  wffl  yield  further,  the  geniaeman 
from  Georgia  has  been  eased  a  great  deal 
w<»8e  than  wheel  hone.  I  take  that  as  a 
comiAment. 

Mr.  OiBEZtSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Vlzginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentfeman  f  rooi  Mnmeaota. 

Mr.  OBEBSTAB.  Mr.  cauiixman,  the 
questian  of  who  kUlecl  Jidm  P.  Kennedy 
continnes  to  intrigue  Americans  and  will 
cotdanae  to  do  so  beeaaae  af  ttw  extraor- 
dinary mystique  of  the  Kannedy  family 
wbkh  fasdnates  the  Ameriean  public.  So 
losig  as  oiur  doubts  about  the  assassin  of 
President  Kennedy  remain  imresolved, 
speculation  about  tOae  event  will  run  ram- 
pant. 

The  conflicting  evidence  and  the  un- 
certain theories  must  be  clarified  in  the 
name  of  truih,  out  of  respect  for  our  le- 
gal ttadition  of  conclusioB  of  law  based 
on  findings  of  fact.  Contrary  to  that  tra- 
dition, however,  is  the  present  status  of 
the  John  F.  Kenne<^  assassination  phe- 
nomenon. 

Hie  issue  is  clouded  by  unresolved 
conflicts  including  the  one-buUet  theory, 
the  directioa  of  the  bullet,  con&piiacy. 
and  questionable  evidence  regarding  the 
exit  wound.  These  issues  cannot  be  ig- 
nored; they  must  be  resolved  for  our 
own  best  interests,  for  our  posterity,  and 
in  the  long-term  sei-vice  of  truth. 

Because  of  this  I  sumxirt  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  and  I  join 
in  appealing  to  the  Rules  Committee  for 
action  on  this  resolution. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
splendid  leadership  he  has  given  the 
Bouse  In  the  service  of  truth  and  in  re- 
solving this  extraordinary  issue. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Vir^a.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota vei-y  much  for  his  kind  comments 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  assistance  in 
this  entire  effort.  He  has  been  a  real  help. 
and  he  is  as  determined  as  I  that  tlie 
American  public  should  know  the  trui;i 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  ru>w  to  the.  gen 
Ueman   who   sponsored    the    resolution 
which  was  a  little  broader  than  mine 
but  which  I  have  always  thought  had 
tremendous  merit.  I  cannot  say  enough 
about  this  gentleman.  He  is  one  of  tiie 
leaders  in  the  Congress.  He  is  one  of  mj- 
friends.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Heijhy  Gonzalez*  . 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  most 
sincerely  thank  my  (fistinguished  col- 
league and  I  wish  to  take  Oiis  opportunity 
to  express  my  regrets  about  his  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection.  When  I  read  this 
in  a  newspaper  back  home  there  was  no 
way  I  could  get  hold  of  him  to  trv  to 
find  out  if  that  was  a  fixed  and  inflexible 
decision,  or  whether  he  could  reconsider 
continuing  his  great  public  service  in 
the  Congress.  I  sincerely  regret  that  he 
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made  the  decision  to  devote  full  tiuie  to 
hlfi  family,  which  ia  understandable,  but 
at  the  same  time  many  of  us  sincerely 
regret  his  decision.  I  particularly  regret 
it  because  we  have  been  working  in  our 
joint  efforts  to  try  to  center  some  kind 
of  congressional  action  on  discharging 
the  congressional  responsibility  to  review 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy,  and  in  respect  to 
the  more  than  a  decade  following  his 
assassination — tlie  violence  on  the  na- 
tional level,  aU  of  which  impacted  on 
national  and  governmental  protesi.e.-.. 

When  I  introduced  what  is  now  knoAn 
as  House  Resolution  204,  it  was  tlie  first 
one,  and  I  dehberately  provided  for  a 
review  by  the  Congress  of  tlae  key  points 
involving  this  decade  of  assassination 
beginning  with  the  deatli  of  John  Ken- 
nedy, but  at  that  time  it  was  not  very 
well  understood  even  then,  but  it  turned 
out  that  it  coincided  with  the  beginnuiK 
of  a  deep  inquiry  on  the  part  of  more 
than  a  dozen  individuals  throughout  the 
various  States  and  the  Nation  and  cohi- 
cided  with  very  disturbing  developments 
that  had  come  to  liglit  in  t'le  t;ummer 
of  1973. 

Everytliing  that  the  clistuicui.'-iu'd  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  said  is  a  very 
accurate  chronological  description  of 
what  has  happened  to  most  of  us.  I  think 
it  is  tnie  to  say  that  the  country  collec- 
tively, and  v.'e  individually,  were  a  lot 
more  innocent  in  that  period  tliat  we 
refer  to  following  November  1963  than 
we  are  now.  Many,  many  things  have 
happened.  I  know  in  iny  ov.n  case.  I  see 
clearly  that  things  we  had  always  con- 
sidered not  possible  of  happening  In 
.\merica — or  if  they  were  to  happen  were 
wholly  unacceptable — now  seem  to  be 
accepted. 

The  threat  of  assa.ssination  of  national 
leaders  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  thing  we 
have  come  to  accept.  We  used  to  think 
that  coups  d'etat  and  political  assassina- 
tions in  order  to  change  the  course  of 
power  of  government,  that  those  were 
things  wholly  foreign  and  abhorrent 
to  the  American  way.  Today  there  Ls  a 
tendency  to  say,  this  is  world-wide.  It  Is 
a  phenomenon.  We  are  part  of  it.  We 
have  to  accept  it.  We  live  in  tlie  day  and 
time  of  miu^ders,  assassination,  cold- 
blooded killings  of  innocent  people,  men, 
women  and  children  for  some  cause, 
.sometimes  a  defined  cause,  sometime.s  a 
nebulous  cause. 

We  do  live  in  an  era  of  violence,  but 
the  only  opposition  since  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  204  has  come  from 
very  isolated  cases  of  individuals,  of 
about  three  or  four  who  have  bothered 
to  write  and  say.  "Why  do  you  seek  to 
stir  this  up?"  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
received  thousands  of  letters  of  support. 

Even  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
said  awhile  ago,  even  if  it  is  true  that 
there  was  an  assassination  plot  or  some 
type  of  a  conspiracy,  what  good  is  that 
sioing  to  do  the  Nation?  How  will  that 
serve  the  national  purpose.  They  seem 
to  want  to  change  the  old  .scriptural 
injunction: 

Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  Uie  Iruth 
s\\a,\\  make  you  free. 

They  would  change  it  to : 


Don't  know  tlie  truth,  because  it  might 
make  you  free. 

Tliey  seem  to  Ik:  the  same  kind  of  peo- 
ple that  have  been  throughout  the  ages 
afraid  of  freedom,  afraid  of  truth.  But 
what  is  it  that  we  must  fear?  What  can 
there  be  in  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  death  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  Marthi 
Luther  King,  the  attempt  on  George 
Wallace  and  others?  What  can  there  be 
about  these  incidents  that  iiave  made  it 
impossible  for  the  only  body  in  the 
Nation,  able  and  sufficient  to  do  a 
tliorougli  job  of  not  necessarily  just 
iiuestigating,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  word, 
snooping  around  liere  and  tlieie.  but  hi 
assessing  what  thLs  has  done  to  tlie 
Americon  democratic  republican  form 
of  government:  for.  indeetl.  it  has  had  an 
impact. 

We  now  ha\e  a  untlected  President 
We  have  an  unelected  Vice  President, 
that  I  do  not  think  would  be  there  un- 
elected had  President  John  Ktnnecly 
not  been  a-ssas.^itiated. 

I  doubt  .serioa'iiy  that  tiie  Joth  amend- 
ment, which  in  my  opinion  continues  to 
be  pointing  a  revolver  at  our  heads  in 
the  sense  of  stiibilit,\  and  rontinuity  in 
the  democratic  proce.'-ses  ol  our  Govern- 
ment, never  would  have  been  adopted  if 
President  Kennedy  had  not  been  killed. 

Why  now?  Why  should  tlie  Congress 
feel  that  it  is  a  responsibility  on  their 
slioulders?  Well,  because  it  noes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  about  whicli  Con- 
gress IS  all  about  and  everytliing  else. 
Are  we  then  to  accept  the  i-ule  of  the 
bullet,  rather  than  the  ballot,  which  is, 
ui  effect,  what  we  are  doing? 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  Uie 
Congress  to  have  in  order  a  judicious,  a 
.serious  review  of  tliese  facts  and  evalua- 
tion. Tliere  are  many  serious-minded 
Americans,  some  of  whom  tlie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
referred  to.  that  have  on  a  scientific  basis 
raised  very  serious  questions  that 
demand  answers,  at  least  an  honest 
attempt  to  get  an  answer  to  their  well- 
pondered  questions. 

There  are  many  otlier  individuals, 
ranging  from  some  who  started  their 
queries  in  the  very  beginning,  when  it 
was  very  difficult,  I  am  siu'e,  for  them  to 
have  raised  tlie  question,  "We  think  It 
was  more  than  one  man."  Men  such  as 
Mark  Lane,  and  many  others,  who  have 
since  followed  ver>'  early  in  the  game, 
frankly  at  a  time  when  I  thought,  "Well, 
it  is  really  too  early  to  speculate  because 
we  have  the  Warren  Commission  look- 
ing into  this." 

But,  at  the  time  of  tlie  Warren  Com- 
mission it  is  impossible  to  try  to  recon- 
stitute Uie  environment  that  existed  at 
the  time  the  Commission  was  trying  to 
operate.  The  pressure  was  on  it  daily  to 
produce  something.  It  had  been  in  ac- 
tivity less  than  a  year  before  the  pres- 
sure increased  and  heavy  demands  were 
made,  such  as,  "Why  have  you  not  come 
up  with  something?  What  is  it  you  are 
dragging  your  feet  on?" 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  enumerated  the  facts  that 
now  prove  to  be  faiUngs  In  the  method 
and  manner  in  which  that  was  con- 
ducte<l  in  1964.  mostly.  We  cannot  help 


but  agree,  but  we  were  innocent  and 
many,  including.  I  am  sure,  tJl  of  the 
members  of  the  Warren  Commission 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  excepUons,  were 
certainly,  as  I  view  the  record  of  Uie 
Warren  Commission  and  the  many  ex- 
hibits tliat  it  Incorporated  Into  its  vol- 
umes of  exhibits,  show  clearly  that  cer- 
tainly Allen  Dulles  had  more  than  a 
passing  knowledge  of  some  things  that 
now  look  to  be  accusing  and  have  been 
enshi'ouded  In  an  attempt  to  be  sub- 
merged, obscured  and  not  evaluated  or 
considered  at  all. 

I  can  understand  many  of  the  remarks 
that  are  now  in  cold  print  attributed  to 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission because,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virguiia  said  a  while  ago,  if  we  too  had 
been  on  the  Commission  at  that  time, 
we  might  have  succumbed  to  the  ten- 
dencj-  to  try  to  accept  some  things  on 
iace  value  that  needed  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed through.  There  is  no  question 
now.  tlie  record  is  there  and  the  record 
i.^  irrebuttable. 

Tlie  assassin,  presumably  Lee  Hane.\ 
Oswald,  was  more  than  just  some  lonei'. 
His  bac  kgi-ound  and  associations  beyond 
doubt  in  New  Orleans,  the  very  luiid 
attempts  that  have  been  very  graphic- 
ally brought  out  by  the  once  distric  t 
attorney  of  New  Orleans,  Jim  Garrison, 
on  the  pai-t  of  the  Federal  agencies  to 
impede  his  investigation,  not  help  it. 
sliould  have  been  vers'  disturbing  to  us 
ut  the  time  that  was  occurring.  Yet.  no- 
body really  much  cared  because  Jim 
Garrison,  apparently  In  the  public  eye, 
ended  up  in  ridicule  and  in  failure  in 
his  attempts  to  bring  one  or  a  select 
number  of  individuals  to  account. 

But,  we  must  remember  that  this  wa.s 
an  American  tribimal;  it  was  an  Ameri- 
can prosecutor,  no  mattsr  how  vengeful 
or  how  wrong  he  appeared  before  a  court 
of  new  jurisdiction,  presented  evidences, 
many  of  which  have  since  been  substan- 
tiated. As  far  as  I  know,  Jim  Garrison 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  loud  and  clear 
that  some  of  our  agencies  that  had  been 
charged  by  the  Congress  for  foreign 
work  were  in  violation  of  their  charter, 
doing  domestic  work  that  was  wholly 
inimical  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
agency  was  founded. 

So.  there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  tliere  is  a  clear  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  look  into  this. 
Again,  I  have  not  gone  off  into  any 
particular  theoiy  or  concept  or  accu- 
sation, because  I  think  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  want  a  responsible  commit- 
tee to  look  into  it.  I  think  that  nobody 
in  the  United  States  can  properly  look 
into  this  matter  miless  he  is  assisted  by 
such  a  body  as  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, invested  with  the  right  of  subpena. 
There  is  no  question  here  tliat  the  dLs- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
I  are  in  complete  agreement. 

At  any  rate,  I  wind  up  as  I  started,  by 
tlianking  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downihg)  for  seeking 
these  special  orders  and  for  Uie  great 
work  he  has  done  in  concenirating  Houae 
attention  for  Uie  need  of  this  type  of 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  might  ai'gue  that  it  is 
not  true  that  there  is  still  much  debate 
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regarding  the  assassination  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Did  Booth  reaUy  kill 
him?  Who  else  was  involved,  who  was 
not  brought  to  justice? 

While  this  Is  true,  you  cannot  compare 
more  than  a  decade  of  political  assassi- 
nations with  single  instances  of  assassi- 
nation in  our  country.  Tliere  has  been 
no  similar  period  of  history  In  our  coim- 
try.  There  has  been  no  similar  period  of 
history  in  our  country  which  began  with 
the  murder  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  November  22, 
1963. 

During  this  more  than  a  decade  the 
electoral  system  has,  for  all  practical 
piu-poses,  been  manipulated,  either  delib- 
erately or  through  a  strange  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  American  people  have 
been  denied  options,  and  the  democratic 
process  thwarted. 

What  Is  the  Congress  responsibiUty? 
Well,  I  would  thhik  that  as  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  it  would  be 
our  responsibility  to  look  into  the  nag- 
ging questions  which  have  not  been  an- 
swered, and  to  do  so  would  mean  the 
creation  of  a  select  committee  with  sub- 
pena power. 

This  is  what  I  have  advocated  since 
February  19,  1975  when  I  Introduced 
House  Resolution  204  which,  if  approved 
by  the  House,  would  establish  in  the 
House  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  circumstances  sun-ound- 
ing  the  deaths  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Gov. 
George  Wallace. 

I  have  pushed  for  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  in  the  House  because  I 
sincerely  feel  that  there  is  everything  to 
lose  if  we  do  not  act  courageously  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  If  conspiracy  existed  in 
connection  with  even  one  of  these  deaths, 
or  the  attempt  on  Governor  Wallace, 
then  we  cannot  have  a  free  electoral  sjrs- 
tem  until  such  conspiracy  is  fully  ex- 
posed and  dealth  with. 

I  have  chosen  not  to  deal  directly  with 
the  various  theories  regarding  any  of  the 
assassmations  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
difficult  to  develop  a  case  In  respect  to 
any  of  them  without  an  official  Investi- 
gation— with  subpena  power.  The  lack  of 
subpena  power  has,  of  course,  hampered 
the  ability  of  counUess  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  research  on  the  assassination. 

These  researchers,  among  Uiem  distin- 
guished pathologists,  writers,  poUtical 
scientists,  and  others  in  various  fields  of 
science,  have  done  a  credible  job,  and 
should  be  called  upon  by  the  Congress  to 
pool  their  studies  for  use  in  the  investi- 
gation I  am  advocating. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  arti- 
cles and  books  wiitten  about  the  recent 
political  assassinations,  many  of  which 
are  worthy  of  our  close  study.  Robert 
Sam  Anson  has  written  a  good  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
assassination  entitled:  "They've  Killed 
the  President!  The  Search  for  the  Mur- 
de«er  of  JFK"  which  Is  .available  in  pa- 
perback, by  Bantam. 

Another  book  which  deals  with  the  as- 
.'^assinations  I  have  listed  which  is  worthy 
of  study  by  Congress  Is  being  published 
this   month,   entitled   "The   Assassina- 


tions— Dallas  and  Beyond — ^A  Guide  to 
Cover-Ups  and  Investigations."  the  book 
is  edited  by  Peter  Dale  Scott,  Paul  L. 
Hoch,  and  Russell  Stetler  (Random 
House) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  introduced 
House  Resolution  204  a  year  ago  Febru- 
ary, I  did  it  alone,  without  too  much  hope 
that  other  Members  of  this  House  would 
join  me  In  my  effort.  Since  that  time 
many  other  House  Members  have  joined 
me.  My  gcxxi  colleague.  Congressman 
Thomas  Downing,  introduced  the  same 
resolution  last  April,  but  specified  a  study 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  sussassination 
only,  because  he  feels  that  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  case  for  a  reinvestigation  of  that 
assassination. 

Between  the  two  of  us  we  now  have 
more  than  125  cosponsors,  yet  the  House 
Rules  Committee  has  thus  far  refused  to 
formally  consider  these  resolutions. 

Why  not?  Are  we  going  to  hide  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  because  we  are  afraid 
of  what  we  might  find  out?  The  truth 
will  make  us  free — free  to  continue  to 
conduct  the  elections  in  a  free  and  open 
manner,  free  of  the  fear  and  doubt  that 
rob  the  people  of  faith  in  their  national 
Government. 

We  need  this  investigation  more  than 
ever  now  with  revelations  of  recent  date 
which  prompt  us  to  ask:  What  was  the 
Cuban  connection  with  the  murder  of 
J.  F.  K.?  What  was  the  role  of  the  FBI 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  TCing 
just  prior  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin? 

Many  of  us  have  had  lingering'  ques- 
tions which  have  gone  unanswered  re- 
garding the  death  of  U.S.  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
draiey,  and  the  attempt  on  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  also  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Why  was  convicted  Watergate 
burglar  E.  Howard  Himt  dispatched  to 
Milwaukee  by  Charles  Colson,  to  search 
the  apartment  of  Arthur  Bremer? 

There  are  many  imanswered  questions 
and  much  controversy  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  death  of 
Robert  Kennedy.  I  have,  among  my 
voluminous  files  on  the  assassination  an 
interesting  exchange  between  ballistics 
expert  WlUiam  W.  Harper  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  regarding  a  story  done  by 
Ronald  Kessler  in  which  Mr.  Hai-per  says 
that  Mr.  Kessler  misquoted  him. 

Kessler's  story  was  headlined  "Ballis- 
tics Expert  Discounts  RFK  2nd-Bullet 
Theory",  but  Harper,  despite  many  let- 
tei-s  to  the  Post  has  not  been  able  to 
get  a  follow-up  story  which  would  more 
truly  convey  what  he  said  to  Kessler. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  a  congi'es- 
sional  committee  will  will  find  out  any 
more  about  these  assassinations  Uian 
wht  is  already  known,  but  I  contend  that 
if  anybody  can,  it  will  be  done  through 
the  conjgressional  study  which  I  propose. 
I  really  cannot  think  of  any  one  issue 
of  any  more  importance  in  this  election 
than  this. 

We  need  to  act  coiu"ageously  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  we  need  to  act  now. 

Mr:  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, r  wish  to  thank  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  for  his  tremendous  contribution  ih 


IhL  area.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  was 
in  the  motorcade  the  day  President  Ken- 
nedy' was  assassinated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  individuals  to  address 
the  varied  aspects  of  the  death  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  is  a  weU-known  attorney  and 
physician  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Cyril 
Wecht.  B.S..  MJ3..  LLJ3..  JJD. 

He  is  the  coroner  of  Allegheny  County. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  Is  a  research  professor 
of  law  and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Sciences  of  DuQuesne  University  S(diool 
of  Iaw.  Dr.  Wecht  is  the  youngest  former 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Forensic  Science.  Dr.  Wecht,  a  leading 
authority  on  the  Kennedy  assassination, 
is  one  of  very  few  individuals  who  have 
examined  the  autopsy  photos  and  X-rays. 
I  have  asked  Eta-.  Wecht  to  let  me  have 
the  benefit  of  his  research  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  he  has  provided  me  with  the 
following  letter  which  I  insert  at  this 
point: 

County  of  Alleghent. 

Pittshurgh,  Pa. 
I  am  grateful  for  this  c^portimity.  through 
Congressman  DownUig,  to  e2^ress  my  views 
to  the  Congress  on  the  many  questions  which 
still  surround  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  and  which  continue,  more  than 
twelve  years  after  the  event,  to  <»use  deep 
concern  and  doubt  among  so  many  of  our 
people.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  ad- 
dress you  In  person,  with  slides  and  films 
to  show  you  in  detaU  exactly  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Warren  Commission's  explanation 
of  the  shooting.  In  this  brief  summary,  I  can 
give  you  only  a  few  highlights. 

In  lieu  of  a  detailed  presentation,  I  have 
attached  to  this  statement  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles I  have  prepared  over  the  past  several 
years.  WhUe  even  these  are  not  the  entire 
story,  they  wlU  describe  to  you  the  funda- 
mentaal  weaknesses  in  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion's single  bullet  thCOTy  and  show  you  why 
I  have  concluded  that  there  must  have  been 
two  gunmen  Qring  at  President  Kennedy. 
These  articles  have  not  been  refuted.  Indeed, 
they  have  scarcely  been  addressed. 

I  am  primarily  a  medical  man  and  a  prac- 
titioner of  science.  I  try  to  work  only  with 
facta  and  evidence,  and  I  avoid  speculative 
theorMng  wherever  I  can.  As  a  result,  my 
views  of  the  JFK  assassination  perhaps  lack 
th©  sensational  quality  which  so  attracts  the 
news  media.  I  cannot  offer  you  any  CIA, 
Mafia,  or  international  villains.  But  I  do 
think  I  can  prove  to  you  that  this  case  is 
unsolved,  or  at  least  incon^letely  solved,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount,  of  gov- 
ermnental  skulduggery  in  the  official  rep- 
resentations about  the  case.  That  alone,  I 
should  think,  would  be  enough  to  stimulate 
further  investigative  action.  Beyond  this. 
however,  with  the  evidence  presently  avail- 
able, I  cannot  go.  That  is  up  to  such  bodies 
as  the  Congress. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  all 
the  important  questions  about  Presldeni 
Kennedy's  assa.ssination  have  been  answereti 
and  that  nothing  of  legitimate  concern  re- 
mains. They  say.  with  a  maddening  gllbness 
and  an  Indifference  to  facts,  that  the  skep- 
tics who  persist  with  their  questions  are  neg- 
atlvists  nitpicking  over  details  of  no  signifi- 
cance, that  there  are  some  kinds  of  people 
who  can  never  be  convinced  anyway,  and 
that  the  dotibt  which  continues  to  plague  the 
nation  is  just  another  emotional  aberration 
of  our  times,  if  not  worse. 

But  these  defenders  and  apologists  for 
the  Warren  Report  never  f.^.ce  up  to  tiae 
really  hard  evidentiary  question.';  about  the 
case.  Some  of  them  do  not  deal  vi-lth  matters 
of  evidence  at  all,  and  probably  could  not 
tell    you,    between   their    scoffs,    even    such 
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fundamental  things  as  the  locations  of  the 
President's  and  Goremor  Oonnally's  wounda. 
Instead  tttey  soeer  at  the  fraUnees  of  aome 
of  the  questioners  and  compare  them  with 
the  stature  of  the  Warren  CommlsBlon,  the 
Rockefeller  CommltBlon,  the  FBI,  the  CIA, 
and  the  White  House  Itself.  Already  forget- 
ting Watergate  and  all  its  sequelae,  the  8ev- 
arelds,  the  Buckleys,  and  the  Krafts  tell  us 
that  established  authority  alone  ought  give 
Us  assuremce  of  truth. 

The  second  and  third  string  defenders  do 
occasionally  attempt  to  meet  objections  on 
evidentiary  grounds,  but  when  Uiey  do  they 
usually  pick  only  the  weakest  and  most  out- 
landish criticisms  as  their  targets.  CTreetlng 
strawmen  by  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  absurd,  they  make  a  great  show  of  bowl- 
ing them  over,  thus  managing  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  sanity  of  everyone  else  who  dares 
question  the  case.  If  you  think  I  exaggerate 
here  or  imagine  too  much,  I  invite  you  to 
read  the  details  of  my  encounter  with  the 
staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  in  the 
attachment  entitled  "A  Post-Mortem  on  the 
Warrenfeller  Commission  ".  This  article  aUl 
also  show  you  what  kind  of  Intellectiial  in- 
tegrity and  ethical  .scruples  are  still  being 
practiced  in  some  parts  of  t!ie  Executive 
Branch. 

I  cannot  go  Into  the  details  and  specifics 
of  my  objections  to  the  Warren  Reports 
single  bullet  theory  In  this  summary,  or  why 
these  objections  lead  Inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  than  one  assassin  was  In- 
volved. For  these  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
attachments,  particularly  the  rather  lengthy 
article  entitled  "The  Medical  Evidence  in  the 
Assassination  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy". 
But  I  must  point  out.  at  the  expense  of  t>e- 
ing  obscure  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  case,  that  there  are  no  less 
than  thiee  inelnctable  flaws  in  the  single 
bullet  theory  which  remain  unrepaired  to 
this  day.  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  theory  and  with  it  the  Warren 
Commissior's  lone  assassin  conclusion  They 
are: 

/ 1 )  In  regard  to  the  wounds  of  Governor 
Counally  and  the  non-fatal  wounds  of  the 
President  (back  and  throat  wounds;,  there 
is  no  plausible  postural  alignment  of  the  two 
men  which  wM  allow  the  locations  and  path- 
ways of  their  wounds  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  theory  that  the  wounds  were  all  caused 
by  one  bullet  and  v.-hich  is  also  consistent 
with  the  visible  positions  and  movements  of 
the  two  men  as  seen  in  the  Zapruder  film 
and  other  photographic  records.  Moreover, 
the  non-fatal  wounds  in  the  President,  by 
themselves,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
alleged  location  of  the  Commission's  single 
assas.sln  and  the  visible  position  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  seen  in  the  films. 

(2»  The  timing  and  nature  of  the  move- 
ments and  reactions  of  the  two  men  in  re- 
sponse to  their  wounds  (or  any  other  postu- 
lated stimuli,  such  as  the  sound  of  a  missed 
shot ) ,  again  as  seen  in  the  Zapruder  film 
and  other  photographic  evidence.  Is  Flmply 
not  compatible  with  the  theory  that  both 
men  were  struck  by  the  same  bullet. 

(3»  The  essentially  Intact  ccnditiou  of  the 
bullet  designated  Couamission  E.Khlblt  399, 
which  has  been  theorized  as  having  caused 
all  these  non-fatal  wound-  la  the  two  men. 
including  tiie  fracture  of  two  tion'?s  in  Gov- 
ernor Connaily  ( chest  and  armt  and  the 
deposit  of  several  fragments  of  lead  in  at 
least  two  separate  anatomical  locations  wiiHe 
retaining  a.i  impunctured  copper  jacket,  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  experience  of 
myself  and  of  every  other  forensic  patholo- 
gist with  v.hom  I  am  acquaiured 

These  are  overwheimir.g  objections  to  the 
single  bullet  theory,  singly  and  collectively. 
They  have  not  been  answered,  despite  all 
kinds  of  absurd  claims  about  tumblliig  or 
backward  traveling  bullets,  delayed  reactions. 
lurching  cars,  early  shots  through  the  trees, 
reactions  by  Governor  Connaily  to  the  sounds 
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of  backfire,  and  a  variety  of  otber  specula- 
tions unworthy  of  mentioiii.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  the  men  were  hit  t>y  separate  ballets, 
one  of  which  (most  likely  the  one  whldi  hit 
the  President,  in  view  Ol  Vti»  Indicated  near- 
horizontal  trajectory)  escaped  the  car  after 
passing  through  him.  But  of  coarse  the  die- 
hard defenders  of  the  Warren  Report  can- 
not admit  to  this,  because  to  do  so  is  to  con- 
cede that  there  had  been  another  gunman. 
Inasmuch  as  Oswald's  gun  could  not  be  fired 
twice  In  the  short  time  span  between  the 
woundings  of  the  two  men.  Their  response 
has  thus  been  either  to  ignore  these  ques- 
tions, as  did  the  Rockefeller  ComnUsslon,  or 
to  dismiss  them  as  mere  "details"  of  the 
kind  one  can  never  explain.  The  second 
piece  of  tape  on  the  Watergate  door  was  a 
detail,  too.  but  fortunately  someone  other 
than  one  of  our  national  pundits  found  It. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  objections  to 
the  Warren  Report  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  CIA,  the  Mafia,  Oswald  as  an  FBI  agent. 
E.  Howard  Hunt  perched  in  a  tree,  or  the 
Illumlnatl.  Tliey  simply  concern  the  basic 
question  of  how  the  shooting  could  have 
been  accomplished,  which  ought  not  to  he 
too  much  for  the  public  to  demand  in  re- 
gard to  the  assassination  of  Its  President 

Moreover,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  resolve 
some  of  these  problems,  and  others  related 
to  them.  If  only  some  authoritative  body 
would  take  the  initiative.  As  an  additional 
attachmeut.  I  have  appended  a  "Suggested 
Priority  List  for  Investigating  Medical  and 
Scientific  Questions  In  the  FK  Assassina- 
tion", which  suggests  some  relatively 
straigiitforward  lines  of  inquiry  that  might 
be  uuderta'iien.  Many  of  these  suggestions 
amount  to  no  more  than  securing  the  re- 
lease of  data  and  records  already  known  ♦o 
exiht  within  the  Executive  Branch.  Surely, 
If  nothing  else  has  been  learned  from  the 
past  few  years  of  American  history,  we  must 
be  aware  that  the  Judgment  and  discretion 
of  the  Executive  Branch  are  not  the  best 
guides  for  what  the  public  may  be  allowed  to 
know 

If  the  defenders  and  apologists  for  the 
Warren  Report  have  their  way,  all  effort  to 
resolve  these  questions  would  be  given  up. 
Apparently,  they  would  prefer  to  live  with 
the  distrust  of  virtually  a  whole  generation 
of  our  young  people,  and  let  the  history 
books  of  the  future  say  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  could  not  adequately 
explain  the  murder  of  one  of  Its  Presidents 

I  ivge  you  not  to  let  this  happen.  The 
questions  about  this  case  may  be  difficult  to 
answer,  and  we  may  not  like  the  answers  if 
we  get  them.  But  to  turn  away  from  them, 
pretending  that  they  have  been  aiiswered 
or,  worse,  that  It  does  not  matter,  would 
make  us  all  parties  to  the  crime. 

CvRit.  H    Wecht.  M.D  .  J.D  . 

March,  1976. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  told  tliat  the  ad- 
ditional material  which  I  had  hoped  to 
include  in  this  edition  of  the  Recokd 
cannot  be  inserted  until  a  cost  estimate 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printer.  So  that  material  will  be  in.serted. 
hopefiUly.  in  Monday's  Recorp.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
statement  concerning  the  actual  assas- 
sination iliiit  will  appear  in  the  Record 
then 

Mr  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker  on  August  9.  1975.  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia.  Mr. 
Thomas  Downinc.  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  sub.)ect  of  the  Kennedy  a.ssasslnation 
to  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  Attorneys 
Association.  It  is  a  powerful  argument 
wliich  I  believe  accurately  and  pursua- 
siveJy  summarizes  the  conflicts  in  evi- 
dence and  testimony-  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  Congress  must  act  swiftly  to 


reesounine  the  assassimtion  of  President 
Kennedy. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
that  speech  In  the  Rccokd. 
Remabks    or    THK    HonroasBLX    Thomas    N. 

Dowmma   to    VxacniiA    Oommomwzalth's 

ATTOKNKYS  ASSOC3ATIOK,  ATTOUST   *,   1»7S. 

The  leglsUtkm  that  I  have  introduced  over 
the  past  16^  yeais  Is  usually  limited  to  cer- 
tain areas.  OenM'ally,  they  are  matters  in 
which  the  First  Congressional  District  has  a 
high  degree  of  Interest:  Merchant  Marine, 
port  activities,  shipbuilding,  fisheries,  space 
research,  and  national  defense  matters.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  have  always  been 
certain  areas  of  national  priority  in  which  I 
have  tried  to  reflect  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  suppose  that  Is  why  nobody  seems  to  be 
able  to  understand  why  I  mtroduced  a  reso- 
lution In  April  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
select  committee  of  Members  of  the  House  to 
study  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  fit  my  image.  But  if  you  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  little  while,  I  will  try  to  explain  It. 

None  of  us  wUl  forget  what  happened  in 
Dallas  almost  12  years  ago.  I  was  as  stunned 
as  any  American.  Congress  had  adjourned 
and  I  had  gone  home  for  the  weekend. 

When  I  had  the  first  news  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  shot,  I  prayed  that  it  would 
not  be  fatal.  And  then  I  found  mj-self  in 
somewhat  of  a  tratuna  for  the  next  few  day^ 
as  word  came  of  his  death,  the  swearing -in 
of  LB  J,  the  plane  ride  back  to  Washington, 
the  lylng-in-state  and  the  sorrowful  funeral 
procession  ending  at  the  grave  with  the 
eternal  flame. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  it  came  the  capture 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  his  subsequent 
murder — live  on  television — by  Jack  Ruby  in 
the  basement  of  police  headqtiarters  in 
Dallas. 

It  was  all  so  unbelievable,  yet  all  so  true. 

Then  came  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Commission,  chaired  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  They  Investigated  and  reported, 
concluding  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
conspiracy  and  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
alone  and  unassisted,  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  and  the  wound- 
ing of  Governor  John  B.  Connaily  of  Texas. 
And  there  the  matter  was  supposed  to  rest 
for  all  time. 

I  did  not  believe  it. 

I  did  not  believe  that  one  man  could  hn-.e 
fired  three  shots  In  sU  seconds  from  a  cheap, 
foreign  made,  .smgle  shot  bolt  action  rifle 
with  the  deadly  accuracy  credited  by  the  FBI 
and  the  Warren  Commission.  No  way. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  it  seems, 
never  believed  it.  "Jfet  except  for  a  com- 
parative few  people  no  one  attempted  to  do 
anything  about  It.  The  Warren  Commission 
was  sacrosanct.  Its  members  Included,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Senators  Richard  B.  Russell  of 
Geoi-gia  and  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tuc!<y.  Representatives  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligeiice 
Agency  .Mien  Dulles  and  the  noted  atioraey 
and  former  high  commissioner  of  Germ'iny. 
John  J.  McCloy.  Their  position  of  eminence 
was  bolstered  by  that  of  the  Chief  Investiga- 
tive Agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Fader.'*! 
Bureau  of  Investigation  under  Its  Director. 
J.  Ed£;ar  Hoover. 

During  the  inteivening  years  a  sizable 
group  of  experts  about  the  assassination  and 
the  resulting  investigation  has  developed. 
They  Include  attorneys,  physicians,  college 
professors,  former  government  Investigrtrrs 
and  specialists  In  a  number  of  fields.  Many 
of  them  have  extremely  high  degrees  of  ex- 
pert Lse. 

Among  them  is  a  young  man  named 
Robert  Groden  who  Is  particularly  adept  and 
imaginative  In   the  field   of  optics    Groden 


obtained  a  copy  of  the  eight  mWlmeter  color 
movie  of  the  assassination  taken  by  the  late 
Abraham  Zapruder,  a  Dallas  dress  manufac- 
turer who  was  In  Dealey  FlaEa  that  day. 

Enlarging  each  of  the  moTle  frames  that 
showed  the  fatal  shot  to  Frestdent  Kennedy's 
head.  Groden  put  them  back  In  sequence  at 
slow  motion  so  that  it  Is  poulble  to  view 
the  event  from  a  greater  enhanced  perspec- 
tive than  you  wotild  get  in  watching  a  home 
movie  at  normal  speed.  He  has  taken  his  film 
to  a  number  of  college  canq>tues  and  ap- 
peared with  it  before  thousands  of  students. 
He  also  had  It  on  late  night  television  twice 
earlier  this  year. 

In  April,  students  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  who  had  seen  the  presentation  asked 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  In  the 
House  to  take  a  look  at  it.  Tlxey  brought 
Groden  and  the  film  to  Washington  and  I 
was  one  of  five  Members  who  saw  the  pres- 
eiitation. 

It  is  dlflicult  to  explain  in  complete  detail 
what  the  film  shows  but  you  can  see  Ken- 
nedy grab  his  throat  and  start  to  lean  for- 
ward after  being  shot  high  In  the  back.  A 
second  or  two  later  you  see  Oonnally's  face 
distort  and  he  starts  to  crumple  Into  his 
wife's  lap.  Then  with  the  President  bending 
forward  with  his  head  thrust  slightly  down, 
be  suddenly  bolts  upright  and  backward  as 
his  head  literally  explodes.  His  body  slams 
back  against  the  back  of  the  seat  and  then 
bounces  to  the  left  toward  his  wife. 

I  have  seen  this  film  shown  a  number  of 
times  since  then  and  there  are  always  people 
in  the  group  who  gasp  at  the  Impact.  My 
immediate  conclusion  was  that  he  was  hit 
from  the  right  front,  more  than  likely  by 
someone  who  was  firing  from  the  so-called 
grassy  knoll.  I  concluded  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Conunisslon  was  wrong.  There  had 
to  be  more  than  one  assassin. 

I  waited  several  days  and  considered  all  the 
aspects  then  I  Introduced  my  resolution. 

It  went  In  originally  with  the  co-sponsor- 
ship of  Bin  Whltehurst  and  SDerb  Harris.  I 
have  reintroduced  it  on  three  other  occasions 
and  now  there  are  thirty  sponsors  in  ail  with 
the  promise  of  still  additional  support. 

Nobody  presstu-ed  me  to  Introduce  this 
resolution.  Nobody  even  tried  to  persuade  me. 
I  did  it  because  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  lived  for  almost  twelve  years 
following  that  terrible  day  In  Dallas  without 
knowing  the  truth,  certainly  without  know- 
U)g  the  whole  truth;  and  that  in  a  time  when 
we  have  had  a  great  many  othN'  myths  ex- 
ploded and  brought  to  Ught,  it  is  time  tar 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  .to  be  known 
about  what  really  happened  to  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

I  am  In  no  way  trying  to  criticize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Warren  Commission.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  however,  have  faced  terrible 
truths  in  the  last  few  years,  truths  which 
few  of  us  ever  expected  to  have  to  face,  and 
our  nation  has  survived.  I  beUeve  It  is  time 
that  we  bring  this  one  out  into  the  open. 

As  everyone  in  this  country  knows  so  well, 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  never  brought  to  trial. 
As  literally  milUons  of  Americans  watched 
on  television,  he  was  guimed  down  by  Jack 
Ruby  In  the  basement  of  the  Dallas  police 
station,  less  than  48  hours  after  the  murder 
of  John  Kennedy.  As  a  result,  no  prosecutor 
was  faced  with  the  problem  ot  prosecuting 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  for  the  first  degree  mur- 
der of  President  Kennedy.  However,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  exercise  for  prosecutors  to 
look  at  the  thetM-etical  situation  with  which 
a  district  attorney  would  be  faced  If  Oswald 
had  not  been  himself  murdered  and  If  he 
had  been  brought  to  trial. 

As  a  prosecutor,  what  would  you  have 
yoing  for  you?  In  a  warehouse  bulldhig  along 
the  parade  route,  near  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
the  police  found  a  Mannlicher-Carcano  rifle 
which  had  been  purchased  through  the  mall 
by  Oswald.  Three  cartridges  which  had  been 
fired  by  that  gun  were  found  on  the  sixth 


floor  of  this  warehotise,  the  Texas  school 
book  depository.  A  nearly  perfect  bullet  which 
might  have  been  fired  from  the  mannlltiber- 
carcano  was  found  on  a  stretcher  in  the  hos- 
pital to  which  President  Kennedy  and  Oov- 
ernor  Connaily  were  taken  for  emergency 
treatment.  That  in  essence  is  all  of  the  posi- 
tive evidence  linking  the  suspect  to  the  crime. 

But  even  this  evidence  has  its  weak  spots. 
For  example,  there  is  no  clear  record,  despite 
the  fact  that  Oswald  worked  in  the  Texas 
school  book  depository,  of  how  or  when  the 
gim  was  taken  into  the  building.  There  is 
also  considerable  evidence  that  a  second  rifle, 
a  7.65  Mauser,  was  also  taken  from  the  build- 
ing by  the  police.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing when  the  cartridges  had  been  fired  in  the 
Mannlicher-Carcano;  they  could  easily  have 
been  fired  at  an  earlier  time  and  placed  in 
the  building.  Although  the  pristine  bullet 
found  In  the  hospital  appears  to  ha-.e  been 
flred  from  the  gun,  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
whatever  as  to  how  it  got  onto  a  stretcher 
in  Parkland  hospital. 

And  now  let's  look  at  what  a  defense  at- 
torney would  have  going  for  him  in  this 
same  case. 

1.  Despite  a  multitude  of  people  in  Dealey 
Plaza,  no  creditable  witness  could  be  found 
that  saw  anyone  firing  a  rifle.  It  should  be 
noticed  in  passing  that,  despite  this  total 
lack  of  eye  witnesses,  a  rather  good  physical 
description  of  the  alleged  murderer  went  out 
over  the  Dallas  police  radio  14  minutes  after 
the  last  shot  rang  out.  The  description 
matched  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  but  no  one  has 
explained  how  the  poUce  at  that  time  had 
any  Idea  for  whom  they  were  looking. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  spectators  believed 
that  the  shots  came  from  in  front  of  the 
President's  car,  from  a  place  generally  called 
the  g.assy  knoll.  The  police  ofllcers  riding 
along  side  the  presidential  car  dropped  their 
motorcycles  and  rushed  to  this  area.  . 

3.  Approximately  90  seconds  after  the  last 
shot  was  fired,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  found 
on  the  second  floca:  of  the  school  book  deposi- 
tory, drinking  a  coca  cola.  If,  In  fact,  he  was 
the  assassin,  in  that  90  seconds  he  would 
have  had  to  conceal  his  gun,  cross  the  whole 
width  of  the  lai-ge  warehouse  descend  five 
flights  of  stairs,  find  a  dime,  get  his  coca 
cola,  open  it,  and  calmly  begin  to  drink  it. 
This  sounds  more  like  a  decathlon  champion 
than  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

4.  The  Mannlicher-Carcano  Is  a  very  cheap 
($19.95)  surplus  World  War  II  Italian  carbine. 
It  Is  a  bolt  action,  single  short,  fourth-rate 
gun,  hardly  the  type  that  any  serious  assassin 
would  even  consider. 

5.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  source  of  the 
ammunition  used  In  the  murder.  Tlie  Italians 
quit  manufacturing  ammunition  for  the 
Mannlicher-Carcano  during  the  closing  years 
of  World  War  II.  Any  of  this  old  ammunition 
would  be  highly  unreliable.  The  only  known 
source  of  new  ammimition  for  the  gun  was 
the  United  States  Government.  It  has  never 
been  determined  from  which  source  the 
assassin  actually  obtained  the  ammunition. 

6.  For  the  Mannlicher-Carcano  to  be  fired 
three  times  In  six  seconds,  the  use  of  a  clip 
Is  almost  Imperative.  Yet,  no  clip  was  ever 
found. 

7.  The  telescopic  sight  on  the  rifle  was  de- 
fective. At  the  range  It  was  being  flred  in 
Dealey  Plaza,  It  was  off  approximately  eleven 
inches  ...  an  almost  fatal  flaw  in  itself 
under  the  circumstances. 

8.  The  FBI's  ballistic  tests  on  the  bullet 
fragments  taken  from  President  Kennedy, 
from  Governor  Connaily,  from  the  automo- 
bile, etc.,  were  Inconclusive.  In  effect,  there 
was  no  positive  ballistics  evidence  connecting 
the  bullets  with  the  alleged  assassin's  gun. 

9.  A  paraffin  test  was  made  on  Oswald's 
right  cheek  and  It  turned  out  negative,  In- 
dicating that  he  had  probably  not  fired  a 
rifle  that  day. 

10   Oswald  himself  denied  the  killing. 


On  top  of  this  rathM  hopeless  evidential 
sittiatlon,  you  would  also  be  faced  with  a 
number  of  most  serious  constitutional 
defects. 

E^rst  and  foremost,  Oswald  was  questioned 
for  a  total  of  13  hours  during  his  45  hour 
detention.  Despite  his  requeets  for  legal 
assistance,  he  was  never  furnished  with  a 
lawyer.  Lawyers  from  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  who  volunteered  were  turned  away. 
Yet,  the  questioning  went  on.  On  top  of  that, 
the  Dallas  police  tor<»  has  given  sw<mi  testi- 
mony that  there  Is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
as  to  what  Oswald  said  during  the  13  hours 
of  interrogation.  According  to  the  police,  the 
Dallas  police  force  did  not  own  a  tajje  re- 
corder. Further,  they  did  not  even  bother  to 
have  a  stenographic  record  of  the  interroga- 
tion. More  Incredibly,  they  say  no  notes  were 
taken.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  any  judge 
or  jury  .  .  .  with  the  exception  of  the  War- 
ren Commission  .  .  .  would  accept  such 
statements  as  true. 

There  was  massive  tampering  with  e\i- 
dence.  Despite  a  Dallas  ordinance  that  an 
autopsy  must  be  performed  by  the  coroner 
in  cases  of  violent  death,  no  autopsy  was 
performed  in  Dallas.  Despite  the  protests  of 
local  authorities,  the  body  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  forcibly  removed  to  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  where  a  grossly  inadequate  au- 
topsy was  performed  by  three  military 
pathologists  with  little,  if  any,  forensic  ex- 
perience. On  top  of  this,  the  contempora- 
neous notes  of  the  chief  surgeon  were  later 
burned  by  him  in  the  flreplace  of  his  recrea- 
tion room  ...  he  later  swore  that  he  did 
not  think  they  were  important.  Many  of  the 
X-rays  and  photographs  which  would  nor- 
mally be  taken  during  a  competent  autopsy 
v.-ere  found  not  to  exist. 

The  car  in  which  the  President  was  riding 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  completely  dis- 
mantled by  the  secret  service  and  all  evi- 
dence relating  to  it  was  destnqred. 

Oswald's  wife,  who  apparently  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  crime,  was  held  In  "protective 
custody"  for  a  number  of  months.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  she  was  held  incommuni- 
cado. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  list  but  I 
think  I  have  made  my  point  that  any  pros- 
ecution of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  would  have 
been  undermined  by  the  most  serious  con- 
stitutional abuses. 

Until  now,  I  have  been  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  a  prosecution  of  Oswald,  not  neces- 
sarily as  the  sole  assassin  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, but  merely  someoiie  who  may  have 
played  a  role  In  the  assassination.  As  we 
know,  the  Warren  Commission  Insisted  most 
strongly  that  Oswald  was  imassisted  In  his 
commission  of  the  crime. 

What  new  problems  would  be  raised  if  it 
were  necessary  to  prosecute  Oswald  as  the 
lone-nut  killer?  Is  there  any  way  in  a'hich 
a  prosecutor  could  convince  a  jury  that  he 
a-.id  he  alone  had  committed  the  act? 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Zapru- 
der film  of  which  I  ^>oke  earlier.  Knowing 
that  the  film  in  Mr.  Zapruder's  camera  ran  at 
18.3  frames  per  second,  it  Is  possible  to  deter- 
mine very  accurately  the  time  frame  in  which 
all  the  shooting  took  place.  It  Is  known  .  .  . 
and  the  Warren  Commission  concurs  . . .  that 
5.6  seconds  elapsed  between  the  first  shot  and 
the  final  shot  which  hit  Jcdin  Kennedy  in  the 
head.  For  practical  purposes,  let's  round  this 
off  to  six  seconds.  Now  remember  that  this 
is  a  single  shot,  bolt  action  rifle.  After  each 
shot  a  cartridge  had  to  be  ejected  by  the  bolt, 
a  new  bullet  put  into  place  and  the  gun 
re-aimed.  Some  of  the  world's  finest  riflemen 
have  practiced  with  the  MannUcher-Carcano 
but  none  have  been  able  to  re-load,  re-aim 
and  fire  accurately  in  less  than  three  seconds. 
This  means  that  in  the  time  frame  for  the 
firing,  a  nuiximum  of  three  shots  cotild  have 
been  flred  from  the  Mannlicher-Carcano.  the 
initial  shot  plus  two  re-loads. 
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RMillBliig  thea»  Umltattone,  and  Insisting 
thkt  only  •  single  gnnm>ii  wa  involvvd,  tb* 
Wanvn  Oomatmlon  Insisted  that  all  of  ttie 
damage  done  during  tbe  fusillade  was  done 
by  three  ^ots.  !%«  Warren  OommlaBlon  ad- 
mits that  one  shot  missed  the  target  com- 
pletely, strUdng  the  street  curb.  One  shot 
bit  President  Kennedy  In  the  head  and  dis- 
integrated. "nMkt  left  only  one  shot  which, 
for  conTenlenoe  sake,  has  often  been  labeled 
the  "magic  btaHet." 

According  to  the  Commission,  thi.s  shot 
entered  President  Kennedys  back,  exited 
his  adam's  appie  went  through  Governor 
Connally's  chest,  broke  a  rib,  went  through 
Connally"s  wrtart  shattering  it.  and  wound 
up  In  his  thigh.  This  Is  the  bullet  which 
allegedly  was  found  undaniaeeci  on  a 
stretcher  in  Parkland  Hospital 

If  the  'magic  bullet  is  central  to  the 
whole  contention  that  Oswald  wa,s  a  lone- 
nut  killer,  let's  examine  Us  fenrlblltty. 

It  the  shots  flred  by  the  murderer  rame 
from  the  slrth  floor  windo-.v  of  the  School 
Book  Depository,  their  course  woulcl  have 
been  downward  and  to  the  left  If  a  bullet 
had  entered  the  Presidents  back  ai.d  exited 
his  adam's  apple,  it  should  have  either  hit 
Mrs.  Connally  who  was  sitting  in  front  of 
the  President  and  to  the  left,  or  harmles.sly 
struclf  the  side  or  floor  of  the  car.  To  have 
hit  Governor  Connally  on  his  right  side. 
when  he  was  sitting  directly  Iti  front  of  the 
President,  the  bullet  would  liave  to  have 
made  two  90  degree  turns  in  mid  air.  Prom 
this  evidence  alone  it  can  be  deduced  that 
Governor  Connally  was  not  gravely  injured 
by  any  of  the  bullets  which  struck  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  somethlug  which  Governor 
Connally  insists  to  this  day.  Furthermore, 
the  "magic  bullet  "  that  was  tal:eii  from  the 
stretcher  was  pristine.  Tlie  only  lead  missing 
from  it  was  that  removed  by  the  FBI  for 
tests.  Yet,  a  great  deal  of  lead  was  left  In 
Governor  Connally's  chest  and  wrist  when 
the  bullet  that  struck  him,  struck  a  bone. 

Prom  this  ma^.e;  of  evidence,  all  serious 
critics  including  a  numl>er  of  emiLicnt  pa- 
thologists, criminologists,  and  lawyers  have 
all  concluded  that  there  must  have  been  at 
least  four  shots  at  Dealey  Plasa 

As  no  one  has  been  able  to  fire  the  NTann- 
llcher-Carcano  four  times  in  six  seconds,  we 
know  that  there  was  at  least  a  second  rifle- 
man if  the  Carcano  was  used  in  the  killing. 
This  means  a  conspiracy.  This  means  that 
the  Warren  Comm.ssion  wius  wroiig  on  its 
central  thesis. 

There  are  a  number  of  '.'tht^r  •  erv  disturb- 
ing aspects  to  this  matter  which  are  of  par- 
tlciUar  interest  to  prosecutors.  A  huge 
amount  of  vital  evidence  v.-as  wlrliheld  from 
the  Warren  CommLsslon  .  .  .  presumably,  it 
would  have  been  withheld  from  a  prosecxitor. 

The  FBI  was  deeply  Involved  with  this 
withholding  of  evidence.  As  an  example,  the 
Dallas  police  turned  over  to  the  FBI*  an  ad- 
c'.re.?3  book  which  ijelonged  to  Oswald.  In  it 
was  one  page  which  gave  the  name,  addre.-,s, 
telephone  number  and  license  plate  number 
of  an  FBI  agent  In  Dallas.  The  FBI  removed 
this  page  from  the  book  before  turning  it 
over  to  the  Warren  CommLssion  Eventually 
the  Warren  Commission  got  the  page  but 
did  not  seem  upset  that  it  had  been  willfully 
withheld.  The  FBI  also  v.lthheld  much  of 
the  evidence  which  linked  Jacic  R-j'oy  to  or- 
ganized crime,  to  Cuban  gamblers,  to  the 
narcotics  trade,  and  last  but  not  least,  to 
the  FBI  Itself.  It  has  only  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  Jstcts.  Ruby  was  formerly  enrolled 
as  an  FBI  informant  for  qiii^e  a  ptriod  of 
time. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  this 
matter  as  deeply  as  I  would  uish  tonight,  but 
I  would  like  to  give  you  Just  one  more  ex- 
ample or  this  type  of  withholding  and  of 
what  smacks  of  a  serious  cover-up.  When  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  went  to  Mexico  In  September 
of  1963,  he  had  to  obtain   a  Mexican  entrv 


card  from  the  Mexican  ooosiilate  In  New  Ot- 
leuia.  Tliefle  cards  are  numbered  serlaUy. 
After  th«  murder,  tbs  FBI  obtained  from  the 
Mexican  oonsulat«  a  list  of  all  of  the  peraoiu 
who  obtained  entry  permits  In  New  Orleans 
on  the  same  day  that  Oswald  obtained  his. 
The  FBI  did  a  massive  Investigation  with  re- 
spect to  these  people  and  published  the  re- 
sults in  detail  In  the  volumes  of  evidence  ac- 
companying the  Warren  report.  There  was 
only  one  small  exception.  The  identity  of  the 
person  who  received  his  permit  immediately 
ahead  of  Oswald  was  never  made  public. 

In  1972  following  a  periodic  review,  a  list 
of  commission  documents  which  had  for- 
merly lieen  withheld  wae  released.  Among 
them  was  the  missing  Information  about  the 
man  who  obtained  the  permit.  He  was  Wil- 
liam George  Caudet,  who  was  based  in  New 
Orleftii<  aurl  traveled  widely  in  Latin  America 
i:i  1963  A  previously  withheld  FBI  report, 
dated  coiacidentally  the  day  after  Jack  Ruby 
miiraeieci  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  says  that  Wil- 
li.'in  Geoii-'e  Gaudet  gave  them  details  as  to 
certain  oj  J.'.cic  Ruby's  activities,  not  in  Dal- 
las, taut  in  New  Orleans. 

V.iUiiim  George  Gaudet  has  been  inter- 
viewed He  admits  that  he  did  receive  his 
entry  pernut  immediately  ahead  of  Oswald. 
He  denies  tliat  lie  accompanied  Oswald  to 
Mexico  He  also  admits  being  a  CIA  opera- 
tive f.-otn  l-»47  until  1969 

He  say.-;  that  he  was  guaranteed  that  his 
identity  would  never  be  made  public  and 
was  a.u!»e  initated  at  the  FBI  for  having 
revealed  his  name,  even  at  this  late  date. 
He  says  emphatically  that  the  FBI  is  lying 
when  it  savs  that  he  volunteered  informatior. 
about  Jack  Ruby  in  November  of  1963. 

From  the  interviews  with  Gaudet  it  has 
been  learned  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
kncvii  to  agents  In  charge  of  the  CIA  opera- 
tion in  New  Orleans  in  1963.  Their  Identities 
and  v.hereaboiits  are  known. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  certainly  was  no  hero 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  make  him  one,  but 
I  di  not  believe  that  he  was  the  lone-nut 
assa=r--in  that  the  Warren  Commission  says 
he  was  I  do  not  know  who  was  Involved  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  but 
I  think  it  is  time  that  all  of  us  learned  the 
tr\ith.  Our  system  of  Government  cannot 
reinaai  strong  If  our  leaders  can  be  murdered 
and  the  Government  Itself  consents  to  cov- 
eriii,  up  the  crime. 

Ml:  McKINNEY.  I  regret  very  much 
that  this  discussion  has  had  to  occur  for 
I  had  hoped  that  the  Rules  Committee 
would  have  given  its  approval  to  House 
Resolution  204  over  a  year  ago.  Had  It 
done  so.  maiij-  of  the  nagging  questions 
in  the  iiiinds  of  so  many  Americans  could 
ha\e  long  since  been  put  to  rest.  Fiankly. 
I  am  baflBed  at  the  committee's  intran- 
.sigence  for  I  know  its  members  to  be  men 
of  integrity  who  have  demonstrated  a 
con.stant  w  illlngness  to  bring  progressive 
and  worthwhile  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  have  no  nev.- 
information  nor  have  I  devised  an  in- 
triguing theory.  Simply,  like  most  Amer- 
icans. I  have  questions — too  many  ques- 
tions and  too  few  answers.  I  have  said 
before  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States — by  their  very  nature — are  not  a 
coix.spiiatorial  lot  nor  do  they  believe  in 
conspiracies  and  I  numbered  m5self 
among  them.  However,  certainly  the 
events  of  the  past  few  years  have  caused 
many  of  us  to  question  what  before  we 
took  as  gospel  tiuth.  There  is  merit — we 
liave  learned — in  beiiig  inquisitive. 

At  the  very  least,  what  is  at  stake  here 
is  the  credibility  of  this  Gtovernment  and 
the  faith  of  its  people  have  in  it.  The 
Watergate  hearings  demonstrated  to  all 


the  unique  character  of  a  oMigresalonal 
investigation,  a  mettiod  ivfalcb  bnxight 
out  truths  not  yet  revealed.  Tliere  &re 
many  today  who  fed  a  House  select  com- 
mittee can  accomplish  tbat  same  goal.  I 
agree  and  I  would  hope  that  In  time,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  agree  as  well. 

Mr.  6YMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht,  the 
only  Independent  pathologist/critic  of 
the  Warren  Commission  to  examine  the 
classified  autopsy  material  in  the  Ar- 
chives. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  Dr. 
Wecht's  comments  that  his  examination 
of  all  the  available  medical  evidence  leads 
him  to  conclude  that  the  Warren  Com- 
missions  single  bullet  theory  is  incor- 
rect and  that  his  study  of  all  available 
evidence  proves  that  the  assassination 
was  committed  by  two  gunmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
inten'iew  contained  in  an  article  in 
Citizens  Quarterly  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point: 

Dr     CVRIL    Wtf  HT— PaoM   THE   CVTTINC   Rot  ,M 

Floor 
<By  Amy  Blotchen 

D.  Cyril  Wecht,  currently  Coroner  for 
Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  and  for- 
mer President  of  the  American  Academy  for 
Forensic  Sciences,  has  been  the  only  inde- 
pendent pathologist/critic  of  the  Warren 
Commission  to  examine  the  classified  au- 
topsy material  In  the  Archives.  CCI  spoke  to 
him  on  February  12  and  obtained  the  fol- 
io vlng  interview. 

CCI.  What  are  your  feelings  about  the  re- 
cent CBS  Special  which  you  participated  in? 

Dr.  Wecht.  Well,  I  think  It  was  a  one-sided 
presentation  and  I  think  it's  unfortunate 
that  they  edited  in  the  fashion  they  did. 
They  completely  emasculated  the  presenta- 
tions that  several  of  us  made.  I  know  that 
Maik  feels  that  way  about  his,  I  do  about 
mine.  Other  people's  interviews  wound  up  on 
the  cutting  floor  completely:  they  never  even 
survived  as  much  as  thirty  seconds.  So  I 
Ihliik  it  was  not  an  honest,  unbiased  pres- 
entation on  CBS'  part. 

CCI   Can  you  take  any  recourse? 

Dr.  Wecht.  No.  I've  written  letters  to  tell 
theiu  what  I  think,  but  there  is  no  legal  re- 
course and  Im  not  going  to  get  involved  with 
writing  to  the  FCC  to  demand  equal  time.  I 
dont  think  that  I  would  be  successful. 

CCI.  Could  you  explain  the  autopsy  photo- 
graph of  the  head  with  what  appears  to  be 
a  flap  attached? 

Dr.  Wecht.  I  don  t  know  what  it  was.  I'm 
very  concerned  about  it.  Indeed,  I  am  doubly 
concerned  because  nobody  else  has  ever 
made  mention  of  it.  It  is  there,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  I  m  very  suspicious  about 
the  fact  tliat  the  original  pathologists  and 
subsequent  medical  people  who  reviewed  this 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  uamely,  the 
Bockefeiler  Commission  panel  ( 1975 ) ,  and 
the  Ramsey  Clark  panel  (1968).  ha',  e  never 
commented  on  it.  It  could  simply  rc-preseut 
a  piece  of  lis.sue,  or  it  could  be  p  siiiaU  exit 
wound. 

CCI.  Was  it  a  flap  of  skin? 

Dr.  Wecht.  I  don't  know.  It'-;  a  piece  of 
grayisii  white  colored  material  and  it  could 
be  everted  skin. 

CCI.  How  do  you  classify  the  President's 
throat  wound  which  all  the  doctors  at  the 
Parkland  Hospital  at  first  described  as  being 
an  exit  woimd? 

Dr.  Wecht.  Well,  as  you  knov.-,  the  throat 
■wound  was  obliterated  by  the  tracheostomy. 
So  the  examination  of  the  photographs  and 
everything  else  at  the  Archives  does  not  per- 
mit   me    to   make   anr   further  observations 
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since  the  crl^nal  nugglns  sre  completely 
gone.  I  can  only  go  by  vtaat  la  preaeBt  In 
the  original  reports.  Band  upon  that  evi- 
dence and  GorrelatlDg  U  wltb  the  wound  In 
the  back,  the  neck  wound  wotild  seem  to  be 
a  wound  of  exit.  But  that's  not  based  upon 
direct  observation  of  the  wound.  That's  Just 
based  on  all  those  items  of  evidence  that 
arc  known  to  me. 

CCI.  Do  you  think  that  Exhibit  Number 
399  could  have  done  all  the  damage  that  was 
claimed  by  the  Warren  Commission? 

Dr.  Wecht.  No,  I  do  not.  The  bullet  that 
supposedly  hit  both  Kennedy  and  Connally 
weighed  1S8jB  grains  when  It  was  recovered. 
Before  It  waa  flied,  tbat  type  of  ^wiTrmmM^n 
would  have  weighed  between  160  and  161 
grains.  Therefore,  the  bullet  In  quesUmi  lost 
only  approzltnately  1.5  per  cent  of  Its  origi- 
nal weight  after  being  fiMd. 

Yet  this  bullet  supposedly  entered  the 
right  side  of  the  President's  back,  coursed 
through  the  uppermost  pc^tlona  of  the  tho- 
rax and  mediastinum,  and  exited  from  the 
midline  of  the  anterior  neck  region  at  about 
the  level  of  the  knot  of  the  tie.  Then  this 
"magical  mlasile"  allegedly  entered  the  right 
side  of  Oovemor  Connally's  back,  broke  his 
right  fifth  rib.  exited  from  the  anterior  aspect 
of  his  right  chest,  entered  his  dorsal  right 
wrist  area,  where  it  Shattered  the  distal 
radius,  and  finally  entered  Connally's  left 
thigh. 

We're  expected  to  beUeve  that  after  doing 
aU  this  damage,  the  bullet  emerged  with  a 
total  weight  loss  of  only  two  grains.  It's  sim- 
ply not  poasMs  for  a  bullet  to  leave  grossly 
visible  partkles  on  X-rays  in  four  different 
anatomic  locations  in  two  human  beings  and 
emerge  with  a  loss  of  substance  amounting  to 
only  two  grains  out  of  161. 

On  top  of  this,  the  condition  of  the  bullet 
after  alleged^  causing  all  these  wounds  was 
virtually  prisMne.  The  upper  two-thiixls  of 
the  bullet  show  no  grossly  visible  deformities, 
or  any  other  kind  of  mutilation,  nils  is  not 
characterlstlo  of  a  bullet  that  has  struck  two 
bones,  particularly  a  dense  bone  like  the  dis- 
tal radius. 

CCI.  Having  been  the  only  Warren  Com- 
mission patbologlst/critlc  to  examine  the 
Archives  autopsy  material,  do  you  feel  that 
there  is  enough  Infimnatlon  to  support  con- 
clusively the  Warren  Commission  theory  on 
the  source  of  the  shots? 

Dr.  WteCHT.  No.  On  May  7,  1075.  I  testified 
by  depoeltioa  for  approximately  five  and  a 
half  hotus  before  the  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion, to  the  eSSct  that  the  Warren  Report's 
principal  conclusion,  namely  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  assassinated  by  a  lone  gtmman.  was 
wrong  and  absolutely  hreconcUable  with  the 
medical  and  scientific  evidence  in  the  case. 
In  several  tedhnlcal  papers  I  had  previously 
published  on  the  case,  it  is  true  that  I  had 
stated  that  tbe  available  medical  evidence, 
assiuning  it  to  be  valid,  gives  no  support  to 
theories  which  postulate  gunmen  to  the  front 
or  right-front  of  the  Presidential  car.  How- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  medical  evidence, 
there  is  other  evidence  to  be  considered.  The 
crux  and  primary  thrust  of  my  testimony,  as 
well  as  the  papers  I  have  published,  is  that 
the  Warren  Commission's  single-bullet  the- 
ory is  wrong,  and  that  the  available  medical, 
physical,  and  photographic  evidence  all  prove 
that  the  assassination  was  carried  out  by  two 
gunmen. 

Although  the  official  report  mentions  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  periphery  of 
the  small  occipital  wound,  no  mention  la 
made  of  a  similar  examination  of  the  periph- 
ery of  the  large,  gaping  wound  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head.  Without  such  an  examina- 
tion and  other  studies  such  as  neutron  acti- 
vation analysis,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there 
was  not  a  second  wound  of  entrance  in  the 
head  contained  within  the  large  gaping  de- 
fect on  the  right  side.  I  mention  this  only 
because  of  the  extremely  persuasive  evidence 
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on  this  point  in  the  Zi^ruder  film.  I  have 
seen  this  film  in  the  8iq>erior  copy  owned  by 
Ufe  magazine.  Quite  clearly,  the  President's 
body  moves  sharply  backwards  and  to  the  left 
foUowing  the  Impact  of  tiie  fatal  Shot.  It 
seems  to  me  extremely  imlikely  that  his  body 
would  have  moved  in  this  direction  If  he  had 
been  struck  from  above  and  behind  as  con- 
cluded by  the  Warren  Commission;  however. 
It  Is  a  physical  possibility  that  I  cannot  rule 
out. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  204  to  create 
a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  "full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  deaths  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  George  Wallace.  I  urge  the 
House  to  acces>t  this  inquiry,  or  to  accept 
House  Resdhition  498  which  I  also  co- 
sponsored,  which  is  limited  to  an  investi- 
gaticm  and  study  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. I  b^eve  it  is  inu>ortant  to  have 
as  broad  an  investigation  as  possible 
since  the  critical  issues  to  be  explored 
are  the  role  of  Government  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  agencies  in  these 
investigations  as  w^  as  the  pervasive 
secrecy  which  still  shrouds  their  acttvi- 
ties  and  procedures.  The  issue  of  secrecy 
and  the  role  of  the  FBI  and  CIA  are  pres- 
ent in  varying  degrees  in  each  of  the 
assassinations  and  consequently  if  they 
are  to  be  explored  adequately  the  select 
committee  should  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  p<dl,  every  contact 
with  our  c(»istituaits,  every  learned  ob- 
servation of  the  ptvidace  reinf (Hx:es  the 
conclusion  that  pec^le  have  lost  faith  in 
their  Government,  particularly  faith 
that  their  Government  does  not  lie  to 
them.  This  loss  of  faith  can  be  traced  to 
that  fateful  day  in  Dallas  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  shot  down.  It  grew  and  was 
nurtured  by  other  Ues  which  the  Govern- 
ment told  to  the  American  people  during 
the  Vietnam  war  and  during  Watergate, 
but  it  was  surely  not  assuaged  by  the 
handling  of  the  investigations  into  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  King  assassina- 
tions. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "Report 
of  the  Warren  Commission  on  the  Assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,"  volumes 
and  volumes  have  been  written  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  the  condusims  and 
methods  of  that  study  and  investigation. 
I  want  to  state  as  forcefully  as  I  can 
that  I  do  not  support  all  the  critics'  con- 
clusions, nor  am  I  convinced  that  the 
Warren  Commission  had  before  it  all  of 
the  relevant  data  to  support  its  conclu- 
sions. The  point  is  that  I,  and  millions 
like  me,  simply  do  not  have  enough  in- 
formation upon  which  to  make  an  in- 
formed judgment  concerning  the  Warren 
C<»nmission  findings  and  the  criticism  to 
n^iich  it  has  been  subjected. 

For  example,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Govemm«it  Information  and 
Individual  Rights,  my  subcommittee  held 
hearings  last  November  on  the  Naticaial 
Archives  and  its  handling  of  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  requests  for  access  to 
the  Warreu  Commission  files.  There  was 
some  indication  that  certain  informa- 


tion was  not  available  and  that  certain 
documents  are  still  not  available  to  his- 
torians and  researchers. 

In  fsw;t,  there  is  information  in  the 
National  Archives  concerning  the  War- 
ren Commission's  investigation  which 
is  not  available  to  Memb^s  of  Congress. 
This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when 
we  consider  another  revelation  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  my  subcommittee 
on  this  subject— namely,  it  is  doubtful  if 
anyone  had  authority  to  classify  docu- 
mmts  originating  with  the  Warren 
Commissicm  as  secret  or  top  secret.  That 
power  was  simply  assumed  by  the  Com- 
mission's counsel,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  justification  for  his  having  done  so. 
Following  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  subc(nnmlttee,  one  witness.  David 
Belin,  who  was  a  monber  of  the  Warren 
Commissi(»  staff  and  Director  of  the 
Rockefelller  Cbmmission  study  of  the 
CIA,  stated  that  he  b^eved  that  the 
Warren  Ccwnmission  inquiry  should  be 
reopened  in  order  to  once  and  f<H-  all  lay 
to  rest  the  unfair  c^u'ges  against  its 
conclusions.  While  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  conclude  that  any  flndingr!  will 
or  wiU  not  stand  the  test  of  further 
inquiry,  I  certainly  agree  tbat  It  is  neces- 
sary to  finally  settle  the  still  opeo.  ques- 
tions, particularly  the  rote  of  the  FBI  in 
the  investigations  of  the  murder  of 
Kennedy  and  Martin  Lather  King. 

Mr.  Speako-,  it  is  too  obviow  that 
nothing  any  inquiry  can  do  wHl  bring 
back  the  great  men  who  have  been  cut 
down  by  assassslns.  But  there  ar«  lessons 
to  be  learned  f  rwn  the  manner  in  which 
the  agencies  of  Goyemmmt  charged  with 
investigating  and  studying  tiiese  trage- 
dies performed  their  duties.  We  can  learn 
a  good  deal  about  the  need  for  secrecy 
of  so  many  documents,  about  classifica- 
tion policies,  »!.,.,!  political  pressures, 
idKmt  how  the  FBI  conducts  an  investi- 
gation. I  urge  that  any  House  interested 
enough  in  the  Daniel  Schorr  matter  to 
establish  a  special  inquiry  should  not 
hesitate  in  opming  an  inquiry  into  these 
far  more  significant  questions. 

Mr.  DE  lA  GAR2:a.  Mr.  Speaker,  hke 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  troubled  by 
some  of  the  questions  tbat  conitoue  to 
be  raised  about  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy  more  than  12  years  ago. 

The  feeling  of  persistent,  nagging 
doubt  that  the  country  has  learned  all 
the  facts  is  shared  by  a  considerable 
ninnber  of  people  in  the  south  Texas  dis- 
trict I  represent  here.  They  desire,  and 
I  support,  a  reopening  of  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  investigation  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient scope  and  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  settle  Mice  and  for  aU  the 
questions  that  prey  on  the  minds  of 
many  Americans. 

As  a  people,  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
regard  for  the  truth.  Our  quest  for  the 
truth — the  whole  truth — about  the  as- 
sassination should  be  pressed  forward 
in  order  that  this  dire  chapter  in  our  na- 
tional history  can  ]x  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  pleased  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  to  discuss  the 
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urgent  need  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  investigate  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  I 
feel  strongly  that  Congress  must  take 
this  important  step  so  that  the  many 
doubts  which  have  racked  this  Nation 
regarding  the  assassination  can  be  dis- 
pelled. 

I  was  most  disturbed  over  the  decision 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  prevent 
the  full  House  from  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  resolution.  We  have 
again  seen  this  committee  employ  arbi- 
trary and  liigh-handed  tactics  to  block 
consideration  of  legislation  which  it  op- 
poses. They  t<x)k  this  action  despite  the 
fact  that  these  resolutions  enjoy  more 
than  125  cosponsors  and  are  supported 
by  millions  of  Americans  who  consider  it 
a  national  disgrace  that  there  are  still 
so  many  lingering  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions regarding  this  monumental  event. 

Congress  has  never  officially  investi- 
gated the  Kermedy  assassination.  Exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  investigating  the 
assassination  was  vested  in  a  Presiden- 
tially  Appointed  commission  which  re- 
ported its  findings  based  on  the  limited 
amount  of  evidence  it  had  at  its  disposal. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  Mark  Lane's  "Rush  to  Judgment.  ' 
or  who  has  viewed  the  horrifying  film  of 
the  assassination  by  Abraham  Zapruder 
would  agree  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
basic  questions  have  been  raised  which 
merit  a  new  full-scale  investigation  into 
this  tragedy. 

The  questions  which  are  rai.sed  go 
right  to  the  very  heart  of  the  assassina- 
tion. Was  there  more  than  one  gun  fired? 
Was  there  a  conspiracy  involved?  Was 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  responsible 
for  failure  to  provide  better  protection 
for  the  President?  Was  the  Warren  Com- 
mission as  objective  as  it  could  have 
been?  Did  they  pursue  all  possible  angles 
to  the  case?  Does  the  new  evidence  pre- 
sent basic  new  evidence  which  was  un- 
available to  the  Warren  Commission. 

We  cannot  allow  these  fundamental 
questions  to  go  unanswered  any  longer. 
E^ren  the  President  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Commission  stated  that  if  suffi- 
cient new  evidence  was  available  it  could 
merit  a  new  investigation.  I  feel  it  is  time 
that  this  investigation  was  begun  and  I 
urge  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  re- 
verse itself  and  allow  this  issue  to  be  de- 
bated on  the  House  floor  in  a  responsible 
manner.  The  more  we  let  this  issue  go 
unresolved  the  more  emotional  the  de- 
bates will  become.  Let  reasonable  men 
make  reasonable  judgments.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  the  better  for  it. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
m  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  .special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MANAGING  OUR  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoini  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will,  I  believe, 
assure  improved  management  of  our  na- 
tional forests  by  strengthening  our  com- 
mitment to  the  wise  use  of  all  forest 
resources — at  a  time  when  the  future  of 
our  national  forests  has  become  a  powder 
keg — a  powder  keg  with  a  fuse  that  Is 
very  short  indeed.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  defuse  this  situation,  to  lay  the  ground 
work  for  a  future  in  which  the  Nation 
can  do  a  better  job  in  meeting  acceler- 
ated demand  for  timber  products  and  to 
do  so  without  relenting  on  sound  en- 
vironmental safeguards. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  population  growth,  com- 
bined with  the  effects  of  inadequate  long- 
range  resource  planning  in  the  private 
t crest  sector,  is  bringing  severe  pressures 
to  bear  on  our  national  forests.  We  must 
respond  with  a  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  renewable  quality  of  these  re- 
."-ources,  with  careful  planning,  and  with 
a  willingne.ss  to  work  toward  meeting 
both  esthetic  and  economic  needs.  We 
must  address  critical  short-term  prob- 
lems while  strengthening  our  commit- 
ment to  sustained  yield  and  to  multiple- 
use  management  policies.  Most  impor- 
tant, we  mast  re.sist  simplistic  answers 
to  thus  complex  problem  and  establish 
policies  and  procedures  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  companion 
to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Humphrey)  whose  impor- 
tant role  in  the  passage  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re.sources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  has  already  as- 
.<ured  him  a  .secure  place  in  the  histoi-y 
of  the  management  of  our  national  re- 
sources. A  similar  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  earlier  this  week  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Caliiornia 
'Mr.  Johnson)  . 

This  bill  flatly  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  an  environmentally  sound  man- 
agement plan  for  each  national  forest 
that  is  consistent  with  multiple  u.se  and 
with  sustained  yield  principles.  It  re- 
quires the  protection  of  the  integrity  of 
the  regenerative  capacity  of  our  forest 
soils  and  waters  and  as.sures  an  end  to 
this  Nations  short-sighted  and  wasteful 
forest  management  principles. 

This  bill  also  establishes  a  commitment 
to  stepped-up  re.search  to  find  better 
answers  to  the  perplexing  technical 
problems  of  forest  management  and 
ecology.  It  calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  .set  a  leadership  pattern  in  pro- 
viding greatly  increased  productivity  in 
the  59  percent  of  our  Nation's  commer- 
cial timberland  owned  by  farmers  and 
private  individual  citizens.  And,  perhaps 


most  important,  it  strengthens  require- 
ments for  public  Input  In  the  process  of 
reviewing  and  establishing  land  man- 
agement plans  for  the  national  forests. 

FORFST    -•I.^NACEMENT    AND    THI   COURTS 

Mr,  Speaker,  recent  disputes  over  the 
proper  tise  of  clearcuttliig — an  impor- 
tant forest  management  tool — have  cast 
a  cloud  on  the  future  use  of  that  tool  in 
the  national  forests,  without  regard  for 
the  far-reaching  consequences  that  hane 
in  the  balance. 

The  roots  of  the  problem  are  found 
in  the  1897  law — the  so-called  Organic 
Act — that  created  the  National  Forest 
System.  Reflecting  forest  management 
realities  of  an  earlier  day,  Congress  by 
law  said  that  the  cutting  of  trees  with- 
in national  forests  must  be  limited  to 
"dead,  matured,  or  large-growth  trees." 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
forest  management  practices  and  greiil 
advances  in  the  understanding  of  for- 
est ecology  over  the  past  80  years,  but 
Congress  has  never  taken  the  occasion  to 
review  this  phrase — which  remains  fio- 
zen  in  the  law  to  this  day. 

Recently,  when  concerned  environ- 
mentalists found  themselves  unable  to 
secure  administrative  review  of  clear- 
cutting  abuses  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  in  Alaska,  they 
brought  suit  in  Federal  court  on  the 
grounds  that  the  practices  used  were  in 
violation  of  the  1897  law. 

In  uphDlding  the  original  Mononr;ahela 
decision,  the  Fourth  Circuit  Coui  t  of  .'Ap- 
peals admitted: 

...  It  may  well  be  that  this  legislation  en- 
acted over  seventy-five  years  ago  is  an  anach- 
ronism which  no  longer  serves  the  public 
Interest.  However,  the  appropriate  forum  to 
resolve  this  complex  and  controversial  is.«iie 
Is  not  In  the  courts  but  the  Congress. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  any  meaningful  con- 
gressional review  of  this  prescriptive  leg- 
islation the  courts  felt  compelled  to  en- 
force a  law  that  has  no  meaning  for 
modern  forests.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  at 
stake  liere  is  the  viability  of  our  housing 
indiistiy.  the  health  of  our  economy,  and 
our  very  ability  to  come  to  grips  with 
some  of  our  most  pressing  natural  re- 
-source  management  questions. 

Siiould  the  Tongass  decision  be  upheld 
in  the  Ninth  District  Court  of  Appeals. 
( leaicuttmg  would  be  banned  in  the  na- 
tional foiebis  of  the  Pacific  coast  States. 
Tliis  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
reducing  timber  production  in  these  for- 
ests by  oMe-half. 

In  the  Northwest  alone,  reduced  pro- 
duction would  represent  the  equivalent 
of  about  750,000  3-bedroom  homes  in  the 
first  year. 

At  lea.st  23,000  people  will  be  out  of 
work  in  Oregon  alone  if  clearcutting  ends 
in  our  national  forests. 

The  cost  of  timber  from  our  national 
forests  would  immediately  rise  30  to  50 
percent . 

Who  v.ould  stand  to  gain?  Not  those 
committed  to  environmental  quality,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Tlie  immediate  effect  of  a  clear- 
cutting  ban  would  be  a  greatly  intensified 
demand  for  logs  from  old,  original 
growth  stands  in  the  national  forests.  A 
rpdurtion   in   the  rate  of  logging  these 
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is  one  of  tbe  primary  goals  of  the  eii- 
vironmaitalistB.  Yet  these  stands  are  the 
prime  locatloas  for  "dead,  matured,  or 

large-growth  trees." 

NATtRAL    RESOTJBCE    IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  crisis  confronts  us 
at  a  time  v.hen  thinking  Americans  are 
engaged  in  a  sober  reappraisal  of  our 
natiu-al  resource  allocations.  Belatedly, 
we  are  coming  to  realize  the  finite  nature 
of  our  nonrenewable  resoiures  and  to 
plan  how  they  can  be  preserved  to  meet 
the  needs  of  future  generations. 

Roughly  25  percent  of  all  photosyn- 
thetic  matter  produced  on  Earth  is  tim- 
ber— and  forest  pi-oducts  account  for 
about  98  percent  of  the  tonnage  of  re- 
newable materials  currentlj'  in  use  in  the 
United  States. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  c<^}ing  with  an  energy  crisis, 
the  Importance  of  this  natural  energy 
source  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  en- 
ergy demands  for  wood  and  its  substi- 
tutes. For  example: 

Steel  floor  joists  need  50  times  the  en- 
ergy required  to  produce  wood  joists. 

Alumintmi  framing  for  exterior  walls 
need  20  times  the  energj'  required  for 
wood. 

Steel  studs  for  interior  walls  need 
eight  times  the  energy  for  wood ;  alumi- 
ntim  studs  need  12  times  the  energy. 

Steel  rafters  need  seven  times  the  en- 
ergy for  wood. 

Aluminum  siding  needs  five  times  the 
energy  for  plywood  or  fiberboard. 

Brick  siding  needs  25  times  the  energy. 

Mr.  Speakei',  the  recently  released  re- 
newable resom'ce  program  projects  a 
doubling  of  our  national  demand  for 
timber  over  the  next  50  years,  assiuning 
constant  real  prices.  Using  present  man- 
agement practices,  supply  will  fall  far 
short  and  replacements  using  nonrenew- 
able resources  will  be  necessary. 

But  by  improved  management  of  both 
public  and  private  forests,  conservation, 
and  improved  utilization,  production  can 
meet  demand  and  renewable  wood  prod- 
ucts can  reduce  the  need  for  more  en- 
ergy-intensive altemataves. 

On  our  national  forests  this  increased 
management  can  be  provided  without 
abandoning  the  multiple-use  concept  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  most  of  the  other  resources,  as 
provided  in  the  renewable  resource  pro- 
gram. What  is  needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
determination,  investment,  a  soimd  man- 
agement plan,  and  an  effective  system 
for  implementation. 

A    KR.\JtEV."ORK    FOR    BETIER    FOREST 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  major 
bill  before  the  House  dealing  with  the 
long-term  management  of  our  national 
forests.  I  believe  it  is  the  one  bill  that 
strikes  a  soimd,  reasonable  mid<Ue 
com-se — permitting  timber  for  our  homes 
and  our  papermiUs  while  protecting  the 
environment  and  assuring  perpetuation 
of  our  forests. 

This  bill  provides  a  framework  that 
will  assure  tiie  adoption  of  responsible 
management  programs  for  our  overall 
national  forest  Systran  and  for  each  of 
our  national  forests.  It  specifically  recog- 
nizes that  forest  management  practices 


will  change  w^ith  time  and  avoids  setting 
prescriptive  standards  that  could  actu- 
ally serve  to  impede  Introduction  of  im- 
provem^its  in  managemmt  methods. 

The  bill  recogniaes  and  affirms  the  need 
for  a  national  program  planned  for  the 
long  term  and  based  on  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  present  and  anticipated 
uses.  It  provides  a  specific  mechanism  for 
the  implementation  of  the  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resotirces  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960,  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  as  it  applies  to  forests. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  Uie  important 
role  research  is  playing  and  will  continue 
to  play  in  the  management  of  oiu-  for- 
ests. Pi'ograms  now  in  progress  promise 
a  revolution  in  American  forest  manage- 
ment practices. 

Studies  of  soil  chemistry  and  hj'dro- 
logic  processes  and  conditions  offer  hope 
for  improved  stability  and  integrity  dur- 
uig  road  construction  and  timber  har- 
vesting. New  natural  and  artificial  means 
of  providing  soil  nutrients  are  under 
study.  New  and  improved  strains  of  trees 
are  being  devel<H)ed,  and  work  is  even 
being  done  in  growing  whole  trees  from 
bits  of  tree  tissue  to  bypass  the  slow- 
process  of  growing  trees  from  seeds.  More 
environmental^'  acceptable  weapons  for 
fighting  insect  pests  and  tree  diseases 
are  already  being  tested.  Computer  simu- 
lations of  forest  growth  patterns  are 
bemg  developed  that  will  save  years  in 
comparing  the  long-range  effects  of  al- 
ternative management  practices. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  while  national 
forests  play  an  important  role  in  provid- 
ing timber  for  national  needs,  they  can 
only  supplement  timber  produced  on  the 
78  percent  of  American  commercial  for- 
ests wliich  are  in  private  hands.  The  bill 
calls  for  Federal  leadership  in  encourag- 
ing more  productive  use  of  private  tim- 
berlands  to  moderate  the  demand  for 
timber  from  national  forests.  A  number 
of  important  existing  programs  to  accom- 
plish this  have  consistenUy  been  inade- 
quately funded  despite  excellent  results 
to  date. 

The  bill  requires  and  estabUshes  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  detailed  management 
plan  for  each  and  every  national  forest, 
consistent  with  an  overall  Federal  pro- 
gram. These  plans  will  be  developed  by 
an  interdisciplinary  team  of  professional 
scientists  and  foresters  qualified  to  pro- 
vide specific  giiidelines  and  standards 
based  on  climate,  terrain,  soil  and  water 
conditions,  and  tjrpe  of  trees.  PubUc  par- 
ticipation is  required  in  both  the  foiinu- 
lation  and  review  of  these  plans.  Envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  are  re- 
quired for  each  plan. 

Tliese  standards  wUl  deal  with  timber 
harvesting,  conversion  of  tree  types, 
logging  contract  conditions,  protection 
of  forest  ecosystems,  presei"vation  of  soil 
and  water  quality,  and  the  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  To  be  acceptable,  the 
standards  must  assure  the  protection  of 
each  forest  resouixe  identified  in  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960. 

These  plans  are  to  be  monitored  by 
interested    professionals    and    environ- 


mentally concerned  citizens  to  determine 
whether  they  are  being  fulfilled  and 
whether  they  are  producing  the  in- 
tended results.  These  national  fcnrest  re- 
souree  plans,  in  my  view,  will  provide 
sound  protection  for  our  national  forests. 

THE    TRUE    ISSUE 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearcutting  is  not  the 
true  issue  in  this  dispute.  More  im- 
portant issue  by  far  is  whether  we  will 
manage  our  forast  using  laws  that  are 
prescriptive  in  nature  or  by  laws  specify- 
ing performance  standards. 

Some  feel  there  are  no  alternatives  to 
prescriptive  standards.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  tried,  according  to  this  view, 
and  has  been  found  wanting.  The  agency 
is  characterized  as  being  helpless  in  the 
face  of  pressures  of  the  timber  industry, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  agency's  re- 
gard for  long-term  environmental  con- 
cerns has  been  called  into  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  bom  yesterday 
and  I  do  know  that  the  timber  industry 
can  bring  tremendous  pressures  to  bear. 
But  I  have  seen  the  Forest  Ser\'ice  stand 
firm  under  tremendous  pressures  when 
the  industry  fought  a  reduction  in  the 
allowable  cut  from  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
Forest  in  accord  with  the  sustained-yield 
policy. 

I  have  also  seen  just  cs  cloarly  how  the 
Forest  Senice  can  botch  its  management 
responsibilities.  The  agency's  resources 
are  so  badly  misallocated  that  funds  for 
timber  management,  reforestation,  and 
stand  improvement  £.re  greater  in  re- 
gions with  low  timber  values  than  in  re- 
gions V.  here  values  are  high. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
prescriptive  standards  nre  no  solution. 
Their  use  implies  that  535  Members  of 
Congress — not  one  of  whom  is  qualified 
to  understand  the  technical  implica- 
tions— can  correctly  establish  national 
standards  for  controlling  timber  cutting, 
for  assiuing  water  quality,  for  providing 
optimum  timber  production  while  main- 
taining optimimi  environmental  quality. 

Adoption  of  prescriptive  standards 
imply  these  standards  mtist  fit  coastal 
Douglas-fir  forests  in  Oregon,  southeast - 
em  coastal  pine  forests  in  Louisiana, 
mixed  pine  and  hardwood  forests  in  the 
Lake  States,  mixed  spruce  hardwood  for- 
ests in  New  England,  high  altitude  mixed 
conifer  forests  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  and  for  the  ponderosa  pine  for- 
ests of  New  Mexico.  Prescriptive  stand- 
ards will  have  to  apply  whether  the  an- 
nual rainfall  is  7  inches  or  70  inches, 
whether  the  annual  hours  of  direct  sun- 
light are  1,800  hom-s  or  3.600  hour,s, 
whether  annual  growth  rates  are  15  cubic 
feet  per  acre  or  150  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

I  personally  doubt  whether  the  same 
set  of  prescriptive  standards  would  be  ef- 
fective in  controlling  management  abuses 
in  the  national  forests  of  eastern  and 
western  Oregon. 

Rather  than  prescriptive  standards. 
Congress  should  establish  policy-related 
standards  that  can  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  performance  and  instead  of  being  ap- 
plied with  uniformity  will  instead  permit 
changes  to  refiect  local  conditions  ar.d 
management  practices.  As  an  example, 
consider  the  statement  made  by  Con- 
gressman McRae  in  1893  v.hen  he  first 
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Introduced  the  bill  that  eventually  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  1897  Organic  Act: 
The  m&ln  purpose  of  this  bill  ...  Is  to 
protect  the  forest  growth  against  destruc- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  forest  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  water  flow  is  said  to 
depend. 

This  standard,  which  would  permit 
cutting  at  any  age  as  long  as  overall 
forest  growth  is  protected,  clearly  puts 
the  emphasis  on  critical  hydrological 
conditions.  Perhaps  that  is  what  should 
have  been  written  into  law  rather  than 
the  prescriptive  prohibition  against  cut- 
ting "dead,  matured,  or  large  growth 
trees." 

If  we  cannot  grasp  this,  then  we  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  mistake  Con- 
gress made  in  1897. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  em- 
phasizing that  the  Congress  must  recog- 
nize the  coming  problems  and  opportu- 
nities that  we  face  in  the  area  of  timber 
supply,  and  must  provide  itself  with  ade- 
quate professional  expertise  to  handle 
it — Including  major  oversight  responsi- 
bilities to  assure  Forest  Service  resources 
are  better  allocated  and  that  the  terms 
of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
are  honored. 

Congress  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
timber  industry  and  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice that  Federal  forests  are  not  to  be 
i-alded  to  tide  the  industry  over  because 
it  plaimed  poorly  and  began  management 
too  late.  Taking  a  leaf  from  this  lesson. 
Congress  can  reject  tlie  Presidents 
budget  recommendations  and  provide 
full  funding  for  the  renewable  resource 
program,  begin  accelerating  the  refores- 
tation and  forest  management  efforts  for 
our  own  long-term  timber  supply  needs, 
and  insist  that  the  funds  be  spent  where 
they  will  be  most  productive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  turning  point. 
We  can  pass  prescriptive  criteria  for 
managing  national  forests  that  will  have 
very  limited  effectiveness,  and  boost 
lumber  prices  while  sharply  reducing 
supply.  We  can  drop  the  last  restraint 
on  management  controls  and  leave  the 
Forest  Service  to  fend  for  itself  without 
adequate  tools  in  the  face  of  Increased 
demand  for  national  forest  timber. 

Or  we  can  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get 
dova  to  work — environmentalists,  indus- 
try, and  Government  alike — to  hammer 
out  the  details  of  a  bill  that  establishes 
a  means  for  planning  the  wisest  use  of 
all  our  national  forest  resources.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  I  am  now  introducing  is  an 
important  point  of  departure  for  accom- 
plishing thi.s. 


SCIENTIFIC  WATERGATE?  TIME  TO 
TO  LET  THE  SUNSHINE  IN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Goldwater 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  debate  raging  since 
1970  over  the  validity  of  air  quality 
standards  for  sulfur  oxides.  These  stand- 
ards were  set  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  certain  scientific  reports  which 
supposedly   demonstrated   the  level   at 


which  sulfur  oxides  became  health 
hazards. 

There  have  been  many  in  both  indus- 
try and  the  scientific  community  who 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  reports 
and  research,  but,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  reports 
were,  in  fact,  deliberately  altered,  doc- 
tored, or  fabricated. 

However,  on  February  29,  1976,  an 
article  by  investigative  reporter  W.  B. 
Rood  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  article  was  entitled  EPA  Study— 
The  Findings  Got  Changed."  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  its  opening  paragraph: 

Reports  from  a  major  Environmental  Pro- 
tection .Agency  research  pr('gram  were  sys- 
tematically distorted  by  a  former  agency 
scientist  In  an  effort  to  prove  that  pollution 
from  sulfur-bearing  fuels  had  an  adverse 
erteci  on  human  health. 

The  article  goes  on  to  allege  that  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  instigation  of 
Dr.  John  F.  Finklea.  the  reports  pre- 
uared  under  the  Community  Health  and 
Environmental  Surveillance  System — 
CHESS — program  were  arbitrarily  al- 
tered to  agree  with  the  prejudgment.5 
and  biases  of  Dr.  Finklea. 

Further,  the  article  alleges  that  this 
situation  has  been  known  within  the 
EPA  and  certain  other  sectors  of  the 
.scientific  community  for  some  time  and 
in  spite  of  that  knowledge  the  report 
and  Dr.  Finklea  s  role  have  not  been  fully 
or  properly  investigated. 

Those,  my  fellow  colleagues,  are  rather 
.substantial  statements  and  accusations. 
They  need  to  be  immediately  and  thor- 
oughly in\  estigatcd.  After  all.  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
American  public  have  relied  in  good  faith 
on  the  sulfur  oxide  portions  of  the 
CHESS  rtport.  The  Congress  has  passed 
several  pieces  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion that  clearly  relied  on  the  CHESS 
report  or  grew  directly  out  of  conclusions 
and  recommendations  ba.sed  on  that  re- 
port. Private  industr>-  and  the  consumer 
have  had  to  pay  out  billions  of  dollars 
over  the  last  several  years  to  purchase 
equipment  that  would  remove  sulfur 
oxides  down  to  the  levels  considered  ac- 
ceptable and  pay  for  residential  energy 
bills  that  are  directly  related  to  these 
environmental  protections. 

If  the  EPA,  the  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tion have  been  misled,  we  must  know  it 
and  know  it  now.  Legislation  of  impor- 
tanre  and  far-reaching  impact  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  that  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  sulfur  oxide  positions  taken 
m  the  CHESS  reiwrt. 

Because  of  the  serious  questions  raised 
in  the  Times  article,  I  today  asked  the 
EPA.  the  OMB  and  the  GAO  to  begin  im- 
mediate, full-scale  investigations  into 
the  allegation.;  made  in  the  Times 
article. 

I  have  made  initial  inquiries  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  Times  article, 
and  I  have  foimd  nothing  to  refute  the 
allegations.  Therefore,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  enough  "probable  cause"  exists  to 
launch  an  intensive  investigation  of  a 
possible  fraud  that  has  cost  the  Ameri- 
can cons>imier  and  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars. 

For  example,   at   least   three   Federal 


agencies — OMB,  F^IA  and  the  EPA— 
have  conducted  inquiries  on  the  sulfur 
oxide  sections  of  the  CHESS  report  over 
the  last  3  years.  Each  Investigation  cen- 
tered aroimd  the  acsulemlc  validity  of 
the  report,  that  is,  were  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  consistent  with 
the  facts  adduced  in  the  report?  were  the 
scientific  controls  valid  and  sufiBcient? 
and  so  forth.  Many  of  these  inquiries 
overlooked  the  question  of  whether  the 
data  had  been  deliberately  tampered 
with.  That  oversight  is  indeed  under- 
standable for  in  all  cases  the  presimip- 
tion  was  that  honorable  men  had  been 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
ports. However,  to  my  deep  regret,  that 
assumption  may  not  have  been  war- 
ranted because  correspondent  Rood  has 
demonstrated  that  such  a  question  was 
and  is  very  relevant  and  must  be  re- 
solved. He  personally  interviewed  indi- 
viduaLs  tliat  worked  on  the  investiga- 
tions and  the  report.  They  expressed 
concerns  that  deliberate  doctoring  of 
the  data  occuired.  And,  I  have  found 
ui  talking  off  the  record  with  in- 
dividuals in  Washington  that  there  are 
member.s  of  the  general  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  public  at  large  that  are 
concerned  about  the  same  question. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  investigations  I 
have  requested  will  resolve  the  issues 
raised  in  the  Times  article.  We  have 
much  at  stake.  The  Congress  has  taken 
a  posnion  of  trying  to  correct  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  and  preventing 
others  before  they  occur.  That  commit- 
ment is  a  responsible  one  and  is  support- 
ed by  a  majority  of  Americans.  However, 
no  one  would  want  to  see  the  Congress 
or  the  Nation  act  on  the  basis  of  bogus 
or  falsified  Information.  The  very 
strength  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake,  for  we 
are  having  to  pour  millions  and  millions 
of  dollar^  into  the  support  of  many  of 
our  recently  passed  air  quality  laws.  Our 
re.source  development  and  consiuner  bills 
are  greatly  higher  as  a  result.  Jobs  have 
been  lost  because  of  some  of  the  laws 
Congress  has  passed.  Tremendous  eco- 
nomic leadjustment  has  had  to  take 
place.  It  would  be  a  gross  tragedy  if  the 
information  we  relied  upon  had  been 
deliberately  manipulated,  for  we  may 
have  wasted  precious  time  and  resources 
pursuing  the  wrong  course.  And,  we  have 
important,  far-reaching  legislation  cm- 
rently  being  considered  in  the  Congress 
that  builds  on  the  laws  and  position,'; 
taken  because  of  the  CHESS  report. 

I  am  confident  that  the  tlaree  agencies 
I  have  asked  to  investigate  this  matter 
will  move  qtilckly.  They  too  should  rec- 
ognize the  situation  we  are  confronting. 
Tliey  too  w  ill  want  to  get  at  the  truth. 

Because  of  the  interest  and  concern  I 
know  Chairman  Staggers  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  has  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  legislative  and  regulatory 
process,  I  sent  him  a  letter  laying  out  my 
concerns  and  urging  his  attention. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  House.  I  am 
including  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article 
and  copies  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  three 
Federal  agencies  and  to  Chairman  Stag- 
gers. 

I  intend  to  pursue  the  inquiry  I  have 
bcgtm  and  the  investigations  I  have  for- 
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mally  requested  and  will  keep  the  House 
informed  of  the  progrees  and  outcome. 

The  matefial  follows: 

EPA  Sttts7-^Thk  ItannKGS  Gorr  Changed 
(By  W.  B.  Rood) 

Reports  from  a  major  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  research  program  were  sys- 
tematlcaUy  distorted  by  a  former  agency  sci- 
entist In  an  effort  to  prove  that  pollution 
from  sulfiur-bearlng  fuels  had  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  human  health. 

This  distortion,  disclosed  to  The  Times  by 
both  goTemment  and  nongovernment  scien- 
tists, has  resulted  In  a  moimtlng  controvarsy 
over  the  need  to  spend  billions  In  controlling 
sulfur  pollution  from  tieotrio  power  plants 
and  raised  questions  about  the  credibility  of 
EPA  research. 

V^hile  scientists  are  generally  agreed  that 
sulfur  poUutlon  at  higher  levels  poses  a 
health  hazard,  criticisms  of  the  distorted 
EPA  research  has  raised  serious  questions 
over  how  low  the  harmful  levels  reaUy  are. 

The  EPA  reports  were  prepared  as  part  of 
the  ag^ency's  Community  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Surveillance  System  (CHESS) 
and  published  in  1974. 

Extensive  Interviews  with  scientists  and 
Cithers  have  shown  that: 

Dr.  John  P.  FinUea  rewrote  the  work  of 
agency  scientists,  often  deleting  what  the 
researchers  felt  were  Important  quaUfiers  on 
experimental  results: 

Finklea  deleted  material  from  the  reports 
that  did  not  show  a  connection  between  sul- 
fur pollution  and  adverse  health  effects; 

Finklea  screened  statistical  analyses  to 
downplay  evidence  tending  to  weaken  or  con- 
tradict the  case  against  poUutlon;  and 

Finklea  overrode  agency  scientists'  ob- 
jections to  publishing  estimates  of  the 
health  impact  of  pollution  which  were  either 
.statistically  dubious  or  unsupportable. 

The  consequences  of  these  actions  have 
far  outstripped  technical  debate  over  one  set 
of  EPA  studies. 

Relying  heavily  on  the  disputed  CHESS 
studies,  EPA  has  called  for  controls  on  sul- 
fur pollution  that  would  cost  power  oom- 
panies  and  ultimately  American  consumers 
billions  of  dollars. 

Citing  the  CHESS  evidence,  the  agency 
says  many  of  the  nation's  power  plants  wlU 
not  be  able  to  switch  to  coal  without  heavy 
expenditiu-es  for  pollution  controls — costs  In- 
dustry spokesmen  say  undermine  their  ttlorts 
to  shed  dependence  on  foreign  oU  sources. 

The  agency's  effort  to  defend  the  pub- 
hshed  CHESS  studies  has  seriously  delayed 
EPA's  progress  on  new  research  and  dam- 
aged morale  among  its  scientists. 

Evidence  of  bias  in  the  CHESS  studies  has 
led  to  credlbUlty  problems  for  the  agency's 
research  arm  and  charges  that  EPA  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  research  In  support  of 
air  pollution  regulations. 

The  man  whom  numerous  scientists  with- 
in and  without  EPA  blame  for  causing  these 
problems  resigned  bis  post  with  the  agency 
last  year  to  become  director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

In  answer  to  the  charges  against  him, 
Finklea  said  in  an  interview  that  If  air  pol- 
lution researchers  make  mistakes,  the  mls- 
trikes  should  be  in  the  direction  of  overesti- 
mating the  health  effects. 

"I  think  the  way  we're  sort  of  set  up  by 
law,  we're  supposed  to  give  It  the  best  pro- 
res,tional  shot  we  can."  he  said. 

"But  if  we  make  a  mistake  It  should  be 
on  that  side." 

Controversy  over  conclusions  drawn  In  the 
EPA  studies  preceded  their  formal  pubUca- 
tlon  in  May,  1974,  In  a  mono^aph  entitled 
"Health  Consequences  of  Sulfur  Ozldea:  A 
Report  from  CHESS.   1970-1971." 

Written  during  the  Buxniner  of  1973.  tlM 


studies   were   circ\Uated   In   draft    form    to 
scientists  all  over  the  world. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  delivery  at  an 
October,  1973.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
conference,  two  scientists — ^Dr.  Ian  T.  T. 
mgglns  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris  Jr.  of  Harvard — 
wrote: 

"It  is  particularly  disquieting  .  .  .  that 
there  has  been  a  rather  marked  tendency  to 
overlnterpret  the  (CHESS)  data  and  In  par- 
ticular to  select  findings  which  point  to  an 
effect  of  poUutlon  on  health  and  ignore 
those  which  do  not." 

Scientists  were  quickly  Joined  in  the  tray 
by  spokesmen  for  the  electrical  utilities,  who 
were  anxious  to  kUl  proposals  for  InstaUlng 
an  estimated  $11  bllUon  in  equipment  for 
controlling  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from 
power  plants. 

Encouraged  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
the  utUltles  were  turning  to  coal  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  their  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
sources. 

Citing  the  CHESS  studies  as  a  basis  for  Its 
action,  EPA  caUed  for  Installation  of  costly 
devices  termed  scrubbers  on  30%  of  the  util- 
ity Industry's  projected  coal -fired  capacity 
by  1980. 

And  the  Industry  fought  bacfc  as  it  never 
bad  before. 

American  Electric  Power  Co. — operators 
of  a  largely  coal-fired  utUlty  system  serving 
seven  states  In  the  Midwest  and  Appalachia — 
launched  a  $3.1  million  advertising  cam- 
paign to  tiun  public  opinion  against  what 
the  company  called  EPA's  "unnecessarily 
restrictive  regulations." 

Other  UtUltles  began  working  through  gov- 
ernment channels  to  discredit  the  CH^S 
studies. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  also  Joined 
in. 

FEA  hired  its  own  consiUtants  to  critique 
the  CHESS  studies.  The  $38,000  PEA  con- 
sultant study  concluded  that  "the  assump- 
tion (that)  the  health  effects  of  sulfur- 
bearing  air  poUutants  are  largely  due  to  the 
formation  of  sulfates.  Is  theoretical." 

Just  before  release  of  the  PEA -sponsored 
report,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  staff 
charged  the  EPA's  air  quaUty  goals  could 
result  in  critical  power  shortages. 

The  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget — 
responsible  to  the  President  for  watching 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  federal  programs — 
was  also  asking  questions  about  the  CHESS 
program. 

Faced  with  this  barrage,  EPA  called  for 
an  Internal  review  of  the  program.  The  task 
was  assigned  to  the  agency's  Science  Advisory 
Board,  a  panel  of  outside  scientists  reporting 
directly  to  the  agency  administrator. 

The  board  appointed  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
teo  beaded  by  Dr.  James  L,  Whittenberger, 
chairman  of  Harvard's  Kreage  Center  for  En- 
vironmental Health,  to  conduct  the  CHESS 
review. 

In  what  has  become  known  as  the  Whit- 
tenberger report,  the  committee  acknowl- 
edged that  charges  that  "EPA  scientists  were 
"over-Interpreting  their  data,'  that  their 
conclusions  were  not  supported  by  their  data 
led  to  problems  of  credibility  for  the  agency." 

Although  members  of  the  committee  now 
say  they  were  told  by  EPA  scientists  that 
Finklea  had  distorted  results  of  the  study, 
the  Whittenberger  report  did  not  reflect  that 
finding. 

"There  was  considerable  feeling  at  various 
levels  (in  EPA)  that  In  that  Indeed  this  was 
a  correct  observation,  that  indeed  there  was 
something  of  this  nature  happening,"  said 
Dr.  Oeorge  B.  Hutchison,  a  Harvard  scientist 
who  served  on  the  committee. 

"I  dont  remember  to  what  extent  otu-  re- 
port reflects  this.  Some  of  the  earlier  drafts 
reflect  this  more  than  the  final  report  did. 


That »  probably  true.  How  we  came  to  water- 
ing it  down  I  don't  reaUy  know." 

Hutchison  told  The  Times,  "Yes.  the  finger 
was  pcrfnted  very  much  at  Dr.  Finklea.  This 
was  rather  Clearly  what  the  statisticians  at 
Research  Triangle  Park  (an  EPA  research  fa- 
culty in  North  Cuollna)  told  us,  that  he  was 
the  bete  noire  of  this  dlfflciUty  and  we  In  fact 
never  had  any  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

"I  guess  the  best  guess  Is  that  he  as  an  in- 
dividual was  more  reqtonslble  than  anyone 
else  we  know  of." 

Hutchison  said  the  published  CHESS 
studies  were  "systematlcaUy  distorted  In  the 
direction  of  tending  to  demonstrate  more  as- 
sociation (between  stUfur  poUutlon  and 
health)  tbain  In  fact  exists. 

"If  this  sort  of  thing  were  happening  nou- 
systematically,  some  of  the  studies  exagger- 
ating the  relationships  and  others  playing 
them  down,  then  one  might  Imagine  that  the 
thing  sort  of  canceled  Itself  out,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  that.  I  think  this  sort  of 
thing  tended  to  be  largely  a  systematic  error 
in  the  direction  of  exaggerating  the  associa- 
tions— TTiftiriTig  the  poUutants  seem  more 
hazardous  than  the  data  supported." 

The  CHESS  program  was  bom  of  the  best 
scientific  Intentions  even  before  EPA  wtu< 
formed  about  five  years  ago. 

Responding  to  calls  for  action  from  en- 
vironmentalists. Congress  was  on  the  verge 
of  enacting  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970,  the  first  legislation  to  put  teeth  in 
the  nation's  effort  to  clean  up  Its  air. 

Air  quality  standards  were  to  be  set — to 
protect  the  health  of  the  most  sensitive  seg- 
ments of  our  population — with  a  margin  of 
safety. 

The  CHESS  program  had  three  main  ob- 
jectives: to  document  the  benefits  of  air  pol- 
lution cleanup,  to  evaluate  whether  air 
quality  standards  set  by  EPA  were  ade- 
quate and  to  provide  information  for  use  in 
determining  new  standards. 

To  accomplish  this,  EPA  scientists  would 
eventually  set  up  air  monitoring  stations  in 
iibout  30  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Health  information  about  residents  in 
those  communities,  including  seven  in 
Southern  California,  would  be  collected  us- 
ing questionnaires,  lung  function  tests  and 
personal  diaries  kept  by  persons  vith  heart 
luid  lung  disease. 

Data  on  levels  of  air  pollutants  would  be 
correlated  with  health  Information  In  an 
effort  to  find  cause -and-effect  relationships. 

What  began  as  a  relatively  modest  pro- 
gram with  a  budget  of  about  $600,000  a  year 
eventually  became  one  of  EPA's  top  research 
priorities  with  annual  funding  of  about  $5 
million,  according  to  Dr.  Carl  M.  Shy,  a  for- 
mer EPA  scientist  who  helped  organiie 
CHESS. 

"One  of  our  big  pushes  In  the  CHESS  pro- 
gram came  when  Jack  Finklea  got  Into  the 
sgency.  He  became  head  of  the  laboratory 
here  (m  North  Carolina).  He  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  advocate  and  promoter  of  the 
CHESS  program  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  accelerating  the  development  of  It,"  said 
Shy,  who  left  EPA  In  1973  to  direct  an  en- 
vironmental studies  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Finklea's  capacity  for  working  long  hours 
amazed  those  who  worked  for  him  at  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  where  EPA  has  estab- 
lished its  largest  laboratory  facility. 

"He  coiUd  work  harder  than  any  of  us," 
said  one  scientist.  "If  he  had  an  objective, 
we  vrere  never  eure  what  that  was,  but  he 
was  going  to  acconipUsh  It.  That  was  the 
only  thing  consistent  about  him. 

"When  he  first  came  here  the  prc^ram  had 
been  floundering  a  lot  more.  He  immediately 
gave  us  some  projects  to  sink  oiv  teeth  Into 
and  Immediately  that  led  to  some  publica- 
tions." 
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Tlicn  c*me  what  EPA  scientists  in  North 
Carolina  cadi  "tti«  suminer  of  '72." 

OHBHS  luul  be«n  under  w»y  for  about  two 
ycaza.  Tber»  bad  t>e«n  a  rash  of  technical 
prohlom* — Um  kind  painfully  familiar  to 
most  who  have  conducted  such  studies; 

Air  monitoring  e<iulpRient  had  occasion- 
ally nMifonctloned.  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
soooB  d»ta; 

A  spirometer  used  to  measure  the  iuug 
fuiictl<m  of  thousands  of  school  children  had 
proven  unreliable  and  had  to  be  replaced 
with  another  Instrument; 

Th«r»  wer«  problems  in  keeping  itp  with 
the  maaalve  flow  of  data  that  was  coming 
into  Research  Triangle  Park. 

And  while  researchers  In  North  Carolina 
were  grappling  with  their  problems,  EPA 
headqtiarters  in  Wa,shlngton  had  problems 
of  its  own. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  In  late  1971  had 
sued  the  agency  in  the  first  legal  challenge 
of  an  air  quality  standard  set  by  EPA  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

After  hearing  the  corporation's  arguments 
challenging  the  agency's  standard  for  sulfur 
dioxide,  a  U.3.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  on 
Feb.  18,  1972,  ordered  the  EPA  administrator 
to  supply  information  to  "enlighten  the 
court"  on  the  basis  for  the  standard. 

Standards  come  in  pairs — primary  stand- 
ards, those  to  protect  the  public  health  with 
a  margin  of  safety,  and  secondary  standard.?, 
those  to  prevent  damage  to  the  pubHc  wel- 
fare such  as  Injury  to  plant  life. 

Although  Kennecott  had  challenged  only 
the  secondary  sulfur  dioxide  standard,  EPA 
decided  to  update  the  Information  In  sup- 
port of  both  standards,  according  to  Pinklea. 

Among  the  areas  chosen  for  study  in  tlie 
CHESS  program  was  Utah's  Salt  Lake  Baaln. 
A  major  source  of  pollution  In  the  area  wa.s 
a  Kennecott  smelter  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  smelter  was  the  springboard  for  the  com- 
pany's concc.n  over  EPA's  -.ulfiir  dioxide 
standard. 

"At  that  time,  we  were  to'.d,  'Vou  guys  have 
got  to  go  out  and  do  something  with  no  In- 
crease in  budget  and  you've  got  to  begin 
In  six  weeks,"  Pinklea  recalls. 

Until  the  emergency  that  grew  out  of  the 
Kennecott  court  case,  EPA  scientists  had  not 
viewed  the  portions  of  their  studies  dealing 
with  sulfur  oxides  as  having  any  greater 
priority  than  CHESS  studies  of  other  pol- 
hitants. 

What  ensued  in  the  spri:ig  and  summer  uf 
1972  would  have  lasting  Impact  on  a  young 
bureaucracy  tasked  with  safeguarding  the 
environment  and  on  the  people  who  were 
caught  up  In  those  events. 

For  in.stance.  It  would  raise  qviesticns  on 
whether  an  agency  pressed  in  court  to  Jus- 
tify Its  regulatory  actions  could,  at  the  same 
time  conduct  objecilve  scientific  research  in 
support  of  those  actions. 

And  it  would  leave  lasting  scars  on  the 
lives  of  scientists  -thase  whose  nuriiajies 
were  brojteu,  whose  careers  were  threatened. 
Some,  they  .say.  became  psychotic,  and  some 
still  sweat  ar  the  memory  of  turning  out 
about  20  complex  .scientitic  paper-  in  ;t  mat- 
ter of  weekd. 

■  In  the  ct'Uist.  of  June.  July  and  .August 
uf  1972.  I  J  eaiimaio  that  Fluklea  prubahlv 
worked  on  these  studies  an  average  of  IG 
hours  a  day,  '  lecalled  one  scienliat. 

■  We  were  here  more  than  one  weekend, 
.Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Weil,  this  had  only 
occurred  on  isolated  occasions  before.  Tem- 
pers got  going.  Dr.  Flnklea  kept  saying  this 
hfid  to  !;et  out  for  the  good  of  the  agency  ' 

.Another  said,  '  We  probably  averaged 
working  100  hours  a  week,  at  least  that  long. 
He  (Pinklea!  probably  put  In  more  time 
than  I  did. 

"He  would  call  me  at  eight  o'clock  on  a 
Sunday  morning  and  a.sk  me  where  I  was." 


Against  this  backdrop.  Issues  arose  which 
scientists  feel — some  still  with  the  acency 
and  some  who  since  have  left — feel  threat- 
ened to  ruin  their  professional  reprutatkms. 

Papers  written  by  stair  scientists  were  ex- 
terwlvely  rewritten  In  Flnklea'S  office. 

"The  paper  as  It  came  out  m  (publication) 
did  not  resemble  the  first  draft  that  we 
wrote,  so  whether  or  not  you  want  to  call 
it  a  rewrite  or  Jiwt  s  whole  new  paper  .  .  . 
The  papers  were  not  recognizable  from  the 
point  which  we  had  originally  written 
them, "  said  one  scientist. 

There  were  cases  In  which  Flnklea  went 
beyond  revision  of  the  drafts  and  ordered 
a  new  set  of  statistical  analy.ses  In  an  effort 
to  establish  a  connection  between  sulfur 
pollution  and  health. 

Health  Indicators  such  as  chronic  respira- 
tory disease  and  asthma  attacks  were  plotted 
graphically  in  relationship  to  pollution  levels. 

A  statistical  technique  called  multiple  re- 
gression would  then  be  performed  with  com- 
puters to  show  if  there  were  significant  rela- 
tionships between  pollution  levels  and 
health. 

Statisticians  Involved  in  these  aualy.ses  say 
that  often  Finklea  would  select  for  publica- 
tion only  the  results  that  supported  the  con- 
nection between  pollution  and  adverse 
health. 

A  scientist  recalled  a  sttdy  u'f  persona  wltli 
?uch  diseases  as  asthma. 

"In  one  particular  study  there  were  248 
regressions  rim  and  tho&e  ca.ses  which  ahowed 
the  desired  adverse  effects  (ou  health)  were 
selected  and  placed  in  the  paper,"  he  said. 

So  it's  not  really  the  things  thai  are  In  the 
papers.  It's  the  things  that  are  not  iu  the 
papers,"  .said  a  statistician.  "He  would  come 
bac^t  and  say  let's  do  this  and  this  and  t'his 
and  lie  would  take  what  he  wanted  from  it. " 

Asked     If    .scientists    protested,     he    said, 
probably  not  strongly  enough,  but  I  got  to 
the  point  where  I  said  I'm  not  uylug  to  in- 
terpret this  stuff  any  more.  I'm  Just  going  to 
do  what  you  tell  me." 

Another  statistical  ls.sue  air>se  over  the 
publication  of  what  are  called  hockey  stick 
Uuictlous,"  £>o  named  bcv.'au:>c  when  they  are 
plotted  graphically  the  pattern  resembles  a 
hockey  slick. 

They  are  babied  on  the  theory  ihat  there  is 
a  pollution  level  below  which  a  certain  health 
eHect  is  either  uoncxutent  or  nearly  imper- 
ceptible and  atKive  which  the  liealth  response 
riset>  sharply. 

Publication  of  tliese  fur.ctions  in  scieutiiir 
p.ipers  attracts  the  sliarpebt  .scrutiny  because 
such  evidence  can  be  used  in  setting  air  qual- 
ity standards.  As  one  EPA  reeearcb  adminis- 
trator put  it,  "The  lawyers  In  the  agency  are 
always  saying,  'Oive  us  the  number.'  " 

An  extensive  effort  was  made  to  di.sco\er 
siich  relatlom>iiips  in  the  CHESii  data. 

in  each  case,  statisticians  worked  out  what 
they  called  confidence  intervals  "  or  tests  by 
1, hiLh  tnev  could  jud^e  the  .itrength  of  rela- 
iioiishipj  between  gr. en  health  effects  and 
pcllutiop  levels. 

One  stieutLst  involved  in  doing  these  a.ial- 
yses  said  there  was  often  no  statistical  Justi- 
f^cd't,ion  for  saying  any  relationship  existed. 

Asked  If  the  truth  as  he  siiw  li  was  mis- 
lepreseuied  in  the  paper.s.  lie  j>aid" 

1  do  beiie\e  that  between  the  discussions 
and  the  selection  of  the  data  -.eto  it  did  not 
repi-e>ent  the  truth  as  I  saw  u  aii  a  statisti- 
cian 1  believe  I  was  not  the  only  one  that 
perceived  it  in  that  manner   ' 

At  one  point.  I  practicalU  l):uke  down  in 
te;irs  once  and  I  dont  thuilc  I  was  the  only 
one,"  the  statistician  recalled  m  describing 
attempts  to  coutrout  Fuiklea  with  the  issuo. 

"Several  of  as  sort  of  made  an  attempt  to 
;,*aud  up  to  him,  to  disagree  with  him.  Re- 
member we  were  doing  this  at  like  eight 
o'clock  at  night  since  being  up  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  we  were  kind  of  tired 


"What  it  would  amount  to  b  that  his  per- 
sonality would  jnak  (VwHiMite  you  and  there 
was  just  DO  .  .  ."  Ha  paoMd. 

"So  that  I've  fonotti  tew  he  did  It  but 

he  had  a  way.  To  a  couple  of  us  he  said,  'If 
you  don't  want  to  do  "this  Just  get  out  and 
well  get  it  done  without  you.*  "niat  kind  of 
an  effect. 

"Tou'd  already  sunk  maybe  as  many  hours 
in  those  few  weeks  as  you  had  In  the  rest 
of  the  year  altogether  and  It  repreeented 
everything  the  whole  lab  had  been  doing." 

Pinklea  himself  says  he  was  unaware  of 
such  Intense  dissatisfaction  among  his  scien- 
tists at  EPA. 

"Well,  you  know  I'm  not  talking  to  the  In- 
dividuals involved  and  I'd  have  to  accept 
your  Judgment  and  appraisal  of  their  re- 
sponses there.  I  think  a  number  of  the  drafts 
were  not  really  responsive  to  the  problems 
you  had  to  deal  with,"  he  said. 

"I  think  that  I'd  almost  have  to  have  all 
the  series  of  drafts  and  lay  them  out  for  you. 
I  think  that  many  of  them  would  not  have 
been  helpful  to  anybody  looking  at  air  pol- 
lution about  anything,  and  If  aenatbilities 
were  offended  I  could  cmly  ^x>)oglBe. 

"I  liunk  we  did  press  very  hard  In  the  time 
Irame  available.  Maybe  steamrolling  is  the 
I  ..rrert  word." 

Shortly  after  that  hectic  period,  Flnklea 
was  promoted  from  his  position  as  head  of 
the  health  effects  research  program  to  direc- 
tor of  the  entire  EPA  research  center  at  Re- 
search Ttiangle  Park. 

He  said  that  following  his  promotion  the 
drafts  of  docum«its  produced  while  he  wa.s 
head  of  the  CHESS  program  were  sent  out 
for  review  by  more  than  100  scientists  out- 
ride the  agency. 

And  he  contends  that  the  scientists  who 
wrote  the  CHESS  rep(»-ts  were  free  to  in- 
corporate criticisms  that  caoM  to  the  agency 
prior  to  final  publication  of  the  documents. 

But  some  of  tl.e  outside  reviewers  have 
reservations. 

"They  iEP.\)  got  a  lot  of  cocoinents.  They 
got  some  praise  and  a  lot  of  kicks.  But  my 
feelmg  is  that  they  didn't  really  respond 
ver>'  much  to  the  criticisms  at  that  time  and 
many  of  the  things  that  had  been  criticized 
m  the  draft  are  still  in  (the  published  mon- 
ograph)," said  Dr.  Jan  Higgins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  'Th.s  made  some  people 
unhappy." 

The  outside  reviewers  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  skeptical  about  Flnklea'S  contention. 

A  former  EPA  official  said,  "Up  to  the  mo- 
ment be  left  that  (research  center  In  1973 
about  a  year  after  publication  of  the  mono- 
graph) he  pulled  the  strings  in  that  health 
effects  laboratory.  To  say  that  the  problems 
with  those  studies  were  corrected  free  of  his 
intluence  Is  alMolute  nonsense." 

Up  until  the  time  be  left  BPA  and  since. 
Pinklea  has  repeatedly  cited  the  published 
CHESS  studies  on  sulfur  oxide  pollution  In 
congressional  testimony  and  In  research 
papers. 

In  a  paper  bearing  his  name  as  the  lead 
author  and  released  Just  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture from  EPA,  Finklea  cited  the  CHESS 
studies  as  evidence  that  sulfur  oxides  could 
be  responsible  for  "tliotisands  of  premature 
deaths,  millions  of  days  of  illness  among  sus- 
ceptible segments  of  the  population,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  needles  acute  lower 
respiratory  illnesses  In  otherwise  healthy 
children  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
chronic  respiratory  disorder*  among  adults." 

Statements  such  as  these  have  rankled 
many  scientists,  among  tliem  those  still 
working  w ith  EPA  at  Research  Triangle  Park 
with  m8.s8es  of  CHESS  data  yet  to  be  re- 
ported. 

"After  things  were  (published)  what  hap- 
pened Is  that  Flnklea  moved  up  and  people 
were  sort  of  left  detendlng  wh»t  waa  done  . . . 
We  didn't  think  it  was  a  scientific  document 
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most  of  ns  WAnted  to  detuid,'*  aaU  one  BPA 
eolentlBt. 
Flnklea  eaitied  hia  eaaa  to  oontaots  In  Ocm- 

greaa. 

-I  think  Jack  was  oonoamed  that  his  soi- 
eutlflc  flndlngw  wouldn't  gat  tbs  .i^ttantkn  he 
thought  they  deaarvad,"  aald  a  aouna  olasa 

to  the  Senate  suhconunlttaii'on  anirlionmen- 
tal  pollution  who  said  ha  davAaped  'a  rela- 
tively uniqua  relatlonBhlp  with  nnktea." 

Ttie  result  was  that  even  before  the  sulfur 
oxides  papers  had  been  puhUdiad  the  OEDSBB 
studies  became  a  major  bit  <^  anununitlon  In 
the  national  debate  over  control  of  sulfur 
oxide  emissions. 

And  when  they  were  published  they  be- 
came a  controversy  unto  themselves. 

"The  very  eontroversy  around  this  caused 
so  much  scrutiny.  liook  full — page  ads  In  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
by  the  electrical  power  coo^MUiles  attacking 
the  sulfate  dtorlde  stdfur  oxides  control  pol- 
icy of  the  agency  which  was  largely  prsdl- 
csted  on  the  CHESS  mcMioeraph"  said  Dr. 
John  Knelsoa  who  Inherited  the  EPA  pro- 
gram once  tmder  Flnklea. 

"I  see  this  tremendous  attack  by  industry. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  re- 
sponding to  that  by  saying  gee  what  did  you 
guys  do  wrong  why  la  Vtx9  CHESS  program 
so  controversial? 

"This  caused  repeated  review  by  outside 
experts  and  so  forth.  The  review  process  It- 
self brings  the  program  to  a  halt,  which  Is 
essentially  what  has  hamiened." 

The  Issue  has  placed  EPA  in  an  excruciat- 
ing regulatory  position. 

The  CHESS  monograph  cites  stUfates  as 
being  the  sulfur  oxide  most  suspected  of 
causing  adverse  health  effects,  yet  EPA  pub- 
licly says  this  finding  needs  further  con- 
firmation and,  consequently,  no  air  quality 
standard  for  sulfates  can  be  set. 

(Sulfates  are  a  part  of  the  suUur  oaddes 
family  and  aM  produced  In  ttxe  atmoeidMre 
by  a  complex  series  of  reactions  fn>m  sulfur 
dioxide — the  major  stUfiu  poUntant  emitted 
during  fossil  fuel  combuanon.) 

There  are  however,  air  quality  standards 
for  siufur  dioxide.  The  genemtore  of  rtectrl- 
cal  power  say  they  can  meet  these  standards 
by  what  they  call  intermittent  control  strat- 
egies— such  things  as  tall  power  plant  stacks 
and  switching  to  cleaner — burning  fuels 
when  stilfur  dioxide  exceeds  allowed  levels 
aroimd  the  plants. 

EPA  argues  this  is  not  enough.  The  agency 
points  to  evidence  that  tall  stacks  loft  sulfur 
dioxide  over  the  area  Immediately  stirround- 
ing  power  plants — that  this  pollutant  Is 
transported  downwind  and  converts  to  sul- 
fates as  it  goes. 

And  the  agency  contends  that  these  sul- 
fates exist  for  days  in  the  atmosphere,  travel- 
ing perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
source. 

Thus,  the  great  debate  over  sulfates  and 
CHESS.  Stilfate  discharges  over  urban  areas 
have  already  reached  concentrations  the  pub- 
lished CHESS  papers  indicate  are  harmful  to 
health. 

So  whUe  the  agency  says  It  doesnt  know 
enough  to  set  a  firm  standard  for  sulfates, 
It  has  said  there  Is  sufficient  Information  to 
believe  existing  sulfate  levels  pose  "signifi- 
cant risk." 

On  these  words  significant  risk,  hinges 
EPA'.s  decision  to  call  for  control  strategies 
that  industry  says  wUl  cost  biUions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Pedeml  law  allows  the  agency  to  require 
emission  controls  on  power  plants  convert- 
ing to  coca  tmder  certain  conditions  If  they 
will  produce  pollutants  tat  whlcA  there  Is  at 
present  no  air  quaUty  standard — p<dlutuit8 
which  pose  a  significant  risk  to  health. 

The  agency  has  chosen  to  i^ply  this  "sig- 
nificant   risk"   provision    only   to   sulfates 


liased  on  currenUy  available  health  effects 
Intocmatlon,"  including  QHBSB. 

At  tbe  same  time.  BPA  has  dedaied  that 
It  will  take  three  to  five  yean  bafora  geaeatiCh 
oan  provide  tbe  Infonnatton  neeiited  to  de- 
olda  on  an  air  quaUty  standard  for  sulfates. 

To  date,  EPA  has  published  only  the  sulfur 
oxides  information  from  CHESS  studies  con- 
ducted during  1970  and  1971. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  agency  scientists, 
billions  of  bits  of  additional  data  have  been 
collected — far  more  than  served  ns  a  basis 
for  the  published  monographs. 

Those  who  have  looked  at  preliminary  re- 
ports based  on  the  impublished  data  say 
they  contradict  conclusions  drawn  in  the 
published  studies  done  diu^ng  the  siunmer 
of  1972. 

Dr.  Stanley  M.  Greenfield,  former  EPA  as- 
sistant administrator  and  now  president  of 
a  consulting  firm,  has  lieen  retained  by  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute — an  indus- 
try group. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  help  build  a  re- 
search program  for  the  institute,  Greenfield 
is  examining  the  CHESS  studies. 

"We  have  found  definite  contradictions  be- 
tween tbe  published  studies  and  those  based 
on  data  from  later  years,"  he  said. 

He  cited  a  study  of  elderly  cardlo-pul- 
monary  patients  in  three  communities  in  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 

In  the  published  studies,  Greenfield  said, 
average  dally  percentages  of  patients  report- 
ing Shortness  of  breath  were  6.7 'r,  26%  and 
80%. 

A  draft  report  of  data  from  the  following 
two  years  noted  that  the  percentages  for 
the  tliree  communities  had  dix^ped  to  6.3%, 
5%  and  2%.  However,  Greenfield  said,  there 
was  no  corresponding  drop  in  concentrations 
of  sulfate  in  the  three  communities,  which 
the  published  study  linked  to  shortness  of 
breath. 

So  tbe  controversy  over  CHESS  rages  on 
even  after  collection  of  data  under  the  pro- 
gram has  been  halted  by  EPA. 

The  nmn  who  Is  ctirrently  overseeing  anal- 
ysis of  the  remaining  mound  of  data  ex- 
plained what  it  has  all  meant  to  him  and 
to  his  research  program. 

"First  of  all  let  me  say  I  believe  the  wei^t 
of  evidence  does  indicate  tiiat,  if  there  was 
not  conscious  overinterpretation,  at  least 
there  was  some  selective  Inclusion  of  con- 
cltislcMis  in  (tbe  published  CHKS)  report. 

"What  that  has  meant  to  me  is  that  I've 
had  one  hell  of  a  time  convincing  the  coun- 
try, if  you  will,  that  this  kind  of  a  program 
can  be  conducted  to  the  benefit  of  everybody, 
including  industry. 

"It  has  made  my  Job  very  difficult.  It's 
made  me  discouraged  to  the  point  of  de- 
spairing that  111  ever  be  successful  In  con- 
tinuing the  kind  of  studies  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  establishing  a  reasonable  control 
strategy  for  the  country." 

House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1976. 
Hon.  RussELi.  E.  Tkain, 
Administrator,     Environmental     Protection 

Agency,    Waterside    Mall,    Washington, 

D.C. 
Deax  Ms.  Truxi:  Attached,  please  find  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  February  29, 1976.  The  article  makes 
several  allegations  concerning  the  behavior 
of  one  Dr.  John  P.  Finklea  while  he  oversaw 
the  scientific  investigations  and  report  prep- 
arations on  the  sulfur  oxides  sections  of  the 
Community  Health  and  Environmental  Sur- 
vMllance  System  Report,  Issued  in  1974. 

I^^MClficaUy,  the  article  alleges  that  Dr. 
Finklea  altered,  doctored  and  otherwise  ad- 
Justed  the  scientific  evidence  of  the  study 
ha  was  administering  and  thus  biased  the 
conclusions  of  the  reports  he  contributed  or 
prepared  to  fit  his  persons!,  arbitrary  con- 
victions  and   notions. 


Further,  the  article  ji^lcatw  that  the 
questlonabli;  '.lature  of  ttia  laresUgatlaiis 
and  reporte  have  Jieen  kno^  for  aooaa  ttaoa 
and  may  have  been  dallbacately  covered  np 
by  pears  of  Dr.  Flnklea's  In  the  sdemtlflc 
community. 

WcMse,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Congress 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  to  rely  on  the 
allegedly  tainted  porttons  of  the  report  as 
It  has  conducted  its  legislative  rewonslbll- 
ities  and  acUvltlas. 

These  are  Indeed  grave,  charges  of  the  worst 
order.  If  true,  they  would  raise  further  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  validity  of  many 
important  environmental  actions  taken  by 
the  three  federal  branches  of  government, 
about  the  ability  oS  the  sclentiflc  commu- 
nity to  polloa  Itself,  about  the  ablUty  of  the 
government  to  rely  on  such  studies  and  re- 
ports, and  about  the  ^>parent  willingness 
of  some  elemente  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity to  permit  such  activities  to  occur  and 
then  go  unr^>orted  and  uncorrected. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  allegations 
in  the  Times'  article,  and  because  of  the 
pending  legislative  btisiness  of  the  Congress 
that  has  or  will  rely  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  sulfur  oxide  sections 
of  the  CHB5S  report,  and  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  my  Investigations  to  dlq;>ute  the 
basic  allegations  of  the  newq>aper  report.  I 
hereby  request  tiiat  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  begin  an  immediate,  full,  and 
detailed  Invertlgation  of  the  allegations  con- 
tained In  the  article. 

I  wish  to  be  kq>t  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  Investigation  and  will,  of  course,  assist 
It  In  any  way  that  I  can.  That  scientific  date 
could  apparently  be  deliberately  mishandled 
and  that  such  a  situation  could  go  for  so 
long  without  thorough  investigation  and 
correction  Is  appalling. 

Your  assistance  In  this  matter  is  appreci- 
ated. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at 
your  very  earliest  opportunity. 
SincMvly, 

Baxbt  M.  Goldwatek.  Jr., 

JWewibcr  of  Congress. 

HOTTSX    OF   Rei%esemtatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1976. 
Hon.  EL,MEa  H.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Staats:  Attached,  please  find  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  February  29, 1976.  The  article  makes 
several  all^atloits  concerning  the  behavior 
of  one  Dr.  John  F.  Flnklea  while  he  oversaw 
the  scientific  Investigations  and  repm-t  prep- 
arations on  the  BtUfur  oxides  sections  of  the 
Community  Health  and  Environmental  Sur- 
veillance System  Report,  Issued  in  1974. 

SpecificaUy,  the  article  alleges  that  Dr. 
Finklea  altered,  doctored  and  otherwise  ad- 
Justed  the  sclentiflc  evidence  of  tbe  study 
he  was  administering  and  thtis  biased  the 
conclusions  of  the  reporte  he  contributed  or 
prepared  to  fit  his  personal,  arbitrary  con- 
victions and  notions. 

Further,  the  article  indicates  that  the 
questionable  nature  of  tbe  investigations  and 
reports  have  been  known  for  some  time  and 
may  have  been  delil>erately  covered  up  by 
peers  of  Dr.  Flnklea'S  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Worse,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Congress 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  to  rely  on  tbe 
all^edly  tainted  portions  of  tbe  report  as 
it  has  conducted  its  legislative  responsibili- 
ties and  activities. 

These  are.  Indeed,  grave  charges  of  the 
worst  order.  If  true,  they  would  raise  further 
serious  questions  about  the  validity  of  many 
important  environmental  actions  taken  by 
the  three  federal  branches  of  government, 
about  tbe  ability  of  tine  sclentiflc  oommimlty 
to  police  Itself,  about  tbe  ability  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment to  rely  on  such  studies  and  reports. 
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and  about  tha  apparent  wllllngaesa  of  some 
MiBMmta  at  tb»  sclMittflc  community  to  per- 
aatfe  aaoli  aoMvltiaa  to  ooeur  and  then  go 
uor^MTted  ami  vnoorrected. 

Beeauae  of  tb*  gravity  of  the  allegations 
In  the  Times'  article,  and  because  of  the 
ponding  legislative  business  of  the  Congress 
that  baa  or  will  rely  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  sulfur  oxide  sec- 
tlona  of  tb«  ORSS6  report,  and  because  of 
the  Inability  of  my  Investigations  to  dispute 
tha  basic  allegations  of  the  newspaper  re- 
port, I  hereby  request  that  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  begin  an  immedi- 
ato,  full,  and  detailed  investigation  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  article. 

I  wlsta  to  be  kept  Informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  investigation  and  will,  of  course,  assist 
it  In  any  way  that  I  can.  That  sclentlflc  data 
could  apparently  be  deliberately  mishandled 
and  that  such  a  situation  could  go  for  so 
long  without  thorough  Investigation  and  cor- 
rection la  appcklUng. 

Tour  assistance  In  this  matter  Is  appreci- 
ated. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at 
your  very  earliest  opportxmlty. 
Sincerely. 

BaRRT    M.    GOLDWATEa,    Jr  , 

Member   of   Congrea 

Hou:^  o>'  Repkksentatives, 
Wiulungton,  D.C..  March  17,  1976 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn. 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Oifice  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

DEaa  Mk.  Lynn:  Attached,  please  find  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  February  29.  1976.  The  article  makes 
several  allegations  concerning  the  behavior 
of  one  Dr.  John  F.  FLnklea  while  be  oversaw 
the  scientific  Investigations  and  report  prep- 
arations on  tb«  sulfur  oxides  sections  of  the 
Community  Health  and  Environmental  Sur- 
veillance System  Report,  Issued  In  1974. 

Specifically,  the  article  alleges  that  Dr. 
Finklea  altered,  doctored  and  otherwise  ad- 
justed the  scientific  evidence  of  the  study 
he  was  administering  and  thus?  biased  the 
conclusions  of  the  reports  he  contributed  or 
prepared  to  fit  his  personal,  arbitrary  con- 
victions and  notions. 

Further,  the  article  indicates  that  the 
questionable  nature  of  the  investigations  and 
reports  have  been  known  for  some  time  and 
may  have  been  deliberately  covered  up  by 
peers  of  Dr.  Plnkleas  In  the  sclentlRc  com- 
munity. 

Worse,  there  Is  evidence  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  allowed  to  continue  to  rely 
on  the  allegedly  tainted  portions  of  the  re- 
port as  it  has  conducted  Its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities. 

These  are.  Indeed,  grave  charges  of  the 
worst  order.  If  true,  they  would  raise  further 
aerlouB  questions  about  the  validity  of  many 
Important  environmental  actions  taken  by 
the  three  federal  branches  of  government, 
about  the  ability  of  the  scientific  community 
to  police  Itself,  about  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  rely  on  such  studies  and  reports, 
and  about  the  apparent  willingness  of  .some 
elements  of  the  scientific  community  to  per- 
mit such  activities  to  occur  and  then  go  un- 
reported and  uncorrected. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  allegations 
in  the  Times'  article,  and  becaii.se  of  the 
pending  legislative  business  of  the  Congress 
that  has  or  will  rely  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  sulfur  oxide  sec- 
tions of  the  CHESS  report,  and  because  of 
the  Inability  of  my  Investigations  to  dispute 
the  bEislc  allegations  of  the  newspaper  re- 
port, I  hereby  request  that  the  Office  of  Sfan- 
agement  and  Budget  begin  an  Immediate, 
full,  and  detcklled  investigation  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  article. 

I  wish  to  be  kept  Informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  Investigation  and  will,  of  course,  assist 
it  in  any  way  that  I  can.  That  scientific  data 


could  apparently  be  deliberately  mishandled 
and  that  such  a  situation  could  go  for  so 
long  without  thorough  Investigation  and  cor- 
rection is  appalling. 

Your  assistance  in  this  matter  is  appreci- 
ated. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at 
your  very  earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  ^^  Goi,dw.ater.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  flEPRrsFNTATU-Es. 
Washington,  DC  ,  March  17, 1978. 
Hon  HARt.rr  O.  Staggers, 
Ckairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.   Rayhurn    House   Office 
Buiiding 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman-  I  ii  .ve  today  re- 
quested OMB,  GAO,  and  the  LPA  to  immedi- 
ately begin  an  Investigation  Into  the  man- 
agement and  preparation  of  the  sulfur  oxide 
portions  of  the  1974  C.H.E.SS.  (Community 
Health  and  Environmental  Surveillance 
System)  Report. 

An  article  In  the  Febr\iary  29,  1976  Los 
Angeles  Times,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
for  your  convenience,  alleges  that  the  Di- 
rector of  that  portion  of  the  CHESS,  pro- 
ject tampered  with  both  the  scientific  data 
being  collected  a:id  with  the  conclusions 
based  on  that  data — deliberately — for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  a  pre-determlned 
conclusion. 

Furthermore,  the  article  Indicates  that  In- 
quiries into  the  validity  of  the  study  and 
lis  conclusions  careftilly  -.klrtpd  the  Issue 
of  whether  the  scientific  control  standard.s 
for  the  project  had  been  violated.  The  impli- 
cations of  cover-up  are  strong 

The  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  have  relied  rather  heavily,  and  In 
good  faith,  on  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  sulfur  oxide  portions  of 
the  G.H.E.S.S.  Report.  Tlie  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  being  considered  by  your  Com- 
mittee are  in  part,  a  product  of  that  reliance. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  matter  be 
cleared  up  as  soon  as  possible.  F>or  that  rea- 
son, and  because  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
basically  sound  environmental  concerns  of 
the  Congress  damaged,  I  have  asked  for  the 
mvestigations. 

I  wish  to  take  this  Dpporttiuity  to  urge 
your  interest  and  atteution  in  this  moet 
difficult  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 

Barry  M  Go;  uwater,  Jr  . 

Member  oj  Congress. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  PUBLIC 
POLICY  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE PROCEDURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  Frenzel',  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  asked 
to  estimate  tlae  number  of  pai-aplegics  in 
the  United  States  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  guess  tliat  there  are  over 
100,000.  Even  fewer  of  us  are  aware  that 
there  is  now  hope  for  an  eventual  cure 
for  these  victims  of  spinal  cord  injuries 
and  other  neurological  diseases.  Scien- 
tists indicate  central  nervoas  system  re- 
generation, previously  considered  hope- 
less, is  a  possibility.  A  strong  basic  re- 
search program  in  regeneration,  would 
improve  the  likelihood  that  perapleglcs 
can  eventually  be  liberated  from  their 
wheelchairs. 

Last  spring,  I  convened  a  meeting  of 
40  individuals — neuroscientists  and  lay 
leaders — concerned  with  this  problem. 
The  group  was  optimistic,  but  they  and 


their  organizations  urged  greater  mate- 
rial commitment  to  *"r»*'«ft^  HoM  mffer- 
ing.  They  point  out  that  such  a  cure 
would  exceed  a  aavtaw  of  $2  ttOUon  per 
year  in  the  United  States  alone. 

The  National  Qistttnte  of  Neurolog- 
ical and  Communicative  Dbordas  and 
Stroke — ^NINCDS — a  dlvlsioa  of  ovir  Na- 
tional InsUtute  of  Health,  is  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  i«»a^*"g  the  basic 
research  effort  required.  At  this  meeting. 
Dr.  Donald  Tower.  NINCDS  director,  de- 
scribed the  Institute  woi^  and  Indicated 
gieater  funding  would  be  necessary  to 
••ealize  such  a  cure. 

I  have  been  pleased  tJdat  NINCDS  re- 
cently sponsored,  on  betialf  of  its  advis- 
ory council,  an  iminessiTe  scientific  re- 
poi-t  setting  the  future  direction  for  re- 
search toward  a  cure.  TUs  300  page 
report  was  prepared  by  a  task  force  of 
eminent  neuroscientists.  Tbey  are: 

Dr.  Sidney  Carter  (Cltalrman),  Professor 
of  Neurology.  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Stanley  H.  Ai^jel.  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Duke  tJnlver.sity  School  of  Medicine,  Durham, 
NC. 

Dr.  Bernlce  Grafstein,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physlologv,  CorneU  University  Medical 
College,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Guth.  Head,  Section  on  Neuronal 
Development  and  Regeneration,  Laboratory 
uf  Neurochemlstry,  NINDS,  Bettaeada,  Md. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  L.  Kerr,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rosurgery and  Neuroanatomy.  Mayo  Medical 
School,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Dr.  Walle  J.  Nauta.  Professor  of  Neuroanat- 
omy. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Ma.s«;. 

Mr.  Alan  A.  Reich,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  6017  Copley  Lane,  McLean,  Va. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Sldman,  Chief,  Department 
of  Neurosclence,  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  SUvio  Varon,  Professor  of  Biology,  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Medicine,  La 
Jolla,  Calif 

laCECCTlVE    SECSETAaT 

Dr  Eugene  Streicher,  Staff  Scientist, 
NINDS,  Extramural  Programs,  BctlieBda.  Md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  consider  this 
task  force  report  so  important  for  all 
paraplegics,  I  would  like  to  share  the  re- 
port's recommendations  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  urge  their  continuing  support 
until  this  problem  is  solved.  The  ta^ 
force  recommendations  are  inserted 
here  in  lull : 

Recommendations  on  Pubuc  Policy  and 
DHEW  Procedures 
Tiie  Tai>k  Force's  recouunendatlons  to  the 
Council  fall  into  three  general  categories: 
High  Priority  Research  Areas,  Training,  and 
Planning  and  Coordination.  These  recom- 
mendation.s  flow  from  the  more  detailed  posi- 
tion papers  and  worksihops  reported. 

A.     HICH     PBIOarTY     aXSXARCR     AREAS 

In  our  .search  for  rational  therapy  of 
neurological  disorders,  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  Is  to  gain  understanding  and  con- 
trol of  grov.-th  and  regeneration  In  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Advances  made  mainly  since  1969 
have  shown  that  central  nervous  system 
axons  in  mammals  commonly  sprout  or  re- 
geuerate  following  injury,  and  sometimes 
make  new  synaptic  connections  that  may 
transmit  signals.  Such  growth  activity  is 
rarely  sustained,  and  integrated  function  is 
almost  never  recovered  except  in  simpler  ver- 
tebrates tlian  mammals,  but  there  are 
groiinds  for  tlie  spreading  belief  that  de- 
tailed Investigation  erf  the  biological  rules 
goveriiiiit;  regener.i' ivt-  growth   may  in  time 
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give  us  tbe  power  to  promote  functlonaUy 
effective  rageiMnttioii  la  mammala.  even  In 
humans.  "Ota  arans  wlusv  tlie  UkeUbood  of 
progrss  appears  Ui^eBt,  gWen  an  eaq>Ilclt 
program  ot  Intensive  vapport.  are  theae: 

1.  AxontU  and  dendrtttc  elongation.  This 
area  focuses  on  growth,  cone  behavior  and 
encompasses  those  meohanlsms  by  which  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  Influences  channel  the 
growth  of  neural  proceaBce  In  the  comet 
directions  tforlng  development  and  regenera- 
tion, often  along  complex  routes  before  they 
reach  their  targets. 

2.  Collateral  sprouting.  Now  that  sprouting 
has  been  rihown  to  occur  widely  In  the  in- 
jured brain,  q>lnal  cord,  and  peripheral  nerv- 
ous system,  the  major  Issues  are  definition  of 
the  exta-inslc  factors  which  initiate  sprouting 
and  the  Intracellular  and  extracellular  fac- 
tors which  terminate  it. 

3.  Intraaxonal  transport.  The  structural 
bases  and  molecular  mechanisms  of  intra- 
axonal transport  are  fun«lamentally  impor- 
tant to  uncover  because  of  evidence  that 
such  passage  of  macromolecules  is  necessary 
for  maintenance  and  Rustained  growth  of 
axons.  The  essential  issues,  now  becoming 
accessible,  are  how  the  materials  required 
for  regeneration  are  induced  and  then  bow 
they  are  delivered  to  nerve  endings. 

4.  Properttee  of  neurons  toith  damaged 
axons.  This  area  Is  important  because  some 
of  the  cbaogee  that  occur  after  even  rel- 
atively mlncv  Injuries  may  lead  to  death  of 
the  nerve  cell,  and  some  means  must  be 
found  to  minimize  such  changes.  On  the 
other  hand,  procedures  must  be  sought  that 
would  selectively  enhance  the  processes  lead- 
ing to  increased  production  of  materials  re- 
quired for  axonal  outgrowth. 

5.  Synaptogeneeis.  This  previously  unap- 
proachable topic  is  now  coming  to  be  seen 
as  a  problem  In  acquisition  of  addresses 
(positional  infm-mation) ,  In  cell-ceU  recog- 
nition, and  In  chnnlcal  or  temporal  coding 
mechanlsmB  that  allow  apectflclty  of  con- 
tacts. In  these  terms,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  attractive  problems  tn.  the  mainstream 
of  modem  cell  and  devtiopmental  biology, 
and  is  open  to  analysis  by  the  Increasingly 
powerfiil  methods  of  that  broader  discipline. 

6.  Biology  of  neuroglia.  There  is  efFectlve 
new  Interest  In  the  b^avlor  of  assorted 
neurogllca  cell  tyjws  with  reference  to  pos- 
sible roles  in  promoting  or  Impeding  regen- 
erative growth,  in  guiding  growth  In  par- 
ticular directions,  and  in  possibly  defining 
local  synaptic  territories  on  the  surfaces  of 
target  ceUs. 

7.  Development  of  »ystems.  Ccmceptual  ad- 
vances usually  follow  methodcdoglcal  ad- 
vances. High  priority  must  be  given  to  de- 
velopment of  a  wide  range  of  new  experi- 
mental systems,  ranging  from  a  ctmtrollable 
method  for  making  a  dosed  ^Inal  cord 
lesion  in  animals  that  would  be  comparable 
to  the  conunon  types  of  human  Injuries,  to 
simple  neural  cell  systems  in  vtoo  and  in 
vitro  suitable  for  analysis  of  growth  and 
regeneration  mechanisms.  Also  needed  are 
methods  for  separation  of  individual  cell 
types  from  con^lex  neural  cell  suspensions 
and  for  analysib  of  the  mosaic  molecular 
organization  of  neural  cell  surface  ntem- 
branes. 

8.  Drug  and  hormone  effects.  The  powerful 
effects  of  the  well-defined  protein.  Nerve 
Growth  Factor  (NOP),  and  the  suggestive 
effects  of  several  hormones  on  growth  and 
regeneration  in  the  central  nervous  system 
call  for  two  types  of  foUow-up  action.  One 
Is  an  Instltwte-sponsored  program  to  assure 
production  and  delivery  to  qualified  investi- 
gators of  such  standardized  products  as  cer- 
tain types  of  genetically  tiniform  laboratory 
animals,  purified  reagents,  difficult  to  prepare 
uniformly,  such  as  NOF,  specific  glycoei- 
dases  and  glycoeyl  transferases,  antibodies, 
and  lectins,  and  new  prosthetic  materials 
that  might  serve  as  potential  guides  for  re- 


generating axons,  Tbe  second  type  oS  nec- 
eesory  actlcMi,  given  the  provision  ot  these 
malyrialB.  is  support  ot  studies  targeted 
directly  on  the  iao4»  ot  action  ot  NOV  and 
other  extrinsic  facton  with  the  objective  of 
toCTeasing  the  prospect  of  extending  the 
presently  alxirtlve  i^noutlng  and  regenera- 
tive activity  in  the  manunalian  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

B.   TKAmlNG 

As  research  problems  concerning  growth 
and  regeneration  in  the  nervous  Bjetetn  come 
into  sharper  focus,  it  is  becoming  clear  also 
that  relatively  few  of  the  persons  now  en- 
gaged in  neturologlcal  research  in  the  UrUted 
States  are  adequately  trained  In  those  con- 
cepts and  techniques  of  cell  and  develop- 
mental biology  that  are  becoming  funda- 
mental to  further  progress  on  regeneration. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Increasing  numbers 
of  cell  biologists,  chemists,  Inmiunologlsts 
and  others  who  are  turning  their  attention 
to  neutral  growth  genmdly  lack  the  requisite 
background  for  SMnetblng  as  complex  and 
plastic  as  the  mammalian  centa^l  nervous 
system  unless  they  also  receive  further  train- 
ing. Our  recommendations: 

1.  Establish  increased  number  of  Institu- 
tional Training  Awards,  focusing  on  en- 
vHomnents  where  developmental  neuroscl- 
ence is  (or  can  be  encouraged  to  become) 
closely  Integrated  vrlth  the  broader  disci- 
pline at  cell  and  developmental  biology. 

2.  Establish  a  mechanism  for  the  retrain- 
ing of  selected  relatively  senior  professionals, 
e.g.,  via  a  Visiting  Investigator  program  that 
would  underwrite  visits  of  1-12  months  to 
laboratories  active  in  deveU^mental  neurol- 
ogy in  general  or  expert  in  some  particular 
pertinent  technique. 

3.  State  a  particular  interest  In  the  field 
of  nervous  system  growth  and  regeneration 
In  fellowship  announcements  and  other 
channels  of  information. 

4.  Recognize  the  particular  dearth  of  ex- 
pertise In  ttie  neuropathology  of  trauma  at 
the  present  time.  Historically,  this  has  not 
been  the  most  vital  area  of  neuropathology, 
and  yet  the  extrara^nary  advances  in  de- 
velopmental neurobiology  in  recent  years 
have  made  available  a  powerful  set  of  new 
methods  of  microscopy  and  mlcrochemistry 
that  should  be  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  current  generaticm  of  trainees  in  neuro- 
pathology. A  few  excellent  training  programs 
In  the  neuropathology  of  trauma  would  seem 
essential  to  produce  the  personnel  who 
should  form  the  crucial  link  between  the  ex- 
perimenters working  with  animals  and  tis- 
sue cultures  on  the  one  side  and  the  clini- 
cians on  the  other  side.  The  pathological 
problem  of  travuna  to  the  human  spinal  cord 
and  brain,  and  indeed  the  much  more  gen- 
eral problem  of  focal  destructive  disease  of 
the  nervous  system,  must  be  viewed  in  terms 
of  the  concepts  and  laboratory  techniques 
now  coming  to  the  fore  on  the  experimental 
side  of  developmental  neurology.  Yet  today, 
it  Is  vlrtixally  im[>ossible  to  identify  a  single 
young  neuropathologist  in  the  whole  coun- 
try who  could  take  a  position  with  an  aca- 
demic group  foctislng  on  spinal  cord  Injury 
research. 

5.  Beorganlze  and  expand  the  staff,  space 
and  budget  of  the  intramiu-al  regeneration 
research  program  of  the  NINDS  in  Bethesda 
so  as  to  provide  a  training  focus  as  well  as 
a  strong  research  focus.  TTie  NIH  has  ex- 
cellent examples  where  an  intramural  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  years  has  trained  vir- 
tually all  the  outstanding  investigators  of 
the  nation  in  a  particular  field. 

C,    PLANNING    AND    COORDINATION 

1.  We  recommend  fco-mation  of  a  stand- 
ing advisory  committee  on  Nervous  System 
Growth  and  Regeneration  to  monitor  re- 
search in  this  area  and  make  ongoing  policy 
recommendations  to  the  NINDS.  This  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  our  recognition  that 
the  topic  is  fast  becoming  a  central  research 


theme  in  the  neuroscienoes,  aiMl  one  of 
fundamental  relevance  to  the  long-range 
prospect  of  effective  therapy  (as  opposed  to 
prevention)  of  many  forms  of  stroke,  focal 
epilepsy,  chronic  mult^Ie  sclerosU,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  mental  retardation,  in  addition  to 
traumatic  Injory  of  spinal  cord  and  braiiL 
Clearly  the  field  Is  ripe  for  a  push. 

2.  We  recommend  tliat  the  Institute  pre- 
pare a  budgetary  projection,  to  be  added  to 
its  present  commitments,  that  would  encom- 
pass its  plan  for  promoting  laboratory  re- 
search programs  aimed  toward  accomplish- 
ing effective  regeneration  In  the  central 
nervous  system.  These  laboratcny  programs 
shoiild  be  distributed  natttmally  among 
about  a  dozen  Centers  of  Excellence  (Pro- 
gram Project  size)  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  small  groups  and  individual  grantees, 
the  latter  working  especiaUy  In  problem  areas 
where  urgency  is  great  and  predictabiUty  is 
low. 

3.  The  Institute  should  encourage  natior.xl 
lay  groups  with  interests  in  particular  neu- 
rological diseases  to  recognise  a  common 
objective  in  prtMnoting  laboratory  research 
on  nervous  systems  at  cellxUar  and  molecular 
levels  In  whatever  species  or  systems  may 
yield  the  most  powerful  understanding  of 
normal  function  and  disease. 

4.  The  InsUtute  should  coordinate  and 
partially  underwrite  the  presently  somewhat 
haphazard  efforts  to  exchange  ideas  amoiu; 
neuroscientists  nationally  and  Internation- 
ally, including  conferences,  laboratory  work- 
shops, visiting  lectureships  and  preparation 
of  focused  blbUogr^ihies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  May,  I  am  calling  a 
1976  meeting,  the  fifth  In  this  annual  se- 
ries. I  am  especially  grateful  for  those 
Members  who  have  participated  in  the 
past  and  will  welcome  partlc^tion  by 
all  Members  again  this  year. 


THE     ASSASSINATION     OP     PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Honse,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hinshaw)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  over  the 
past  year,  it  has  become  increasingly  dis- 
concertuig  to  me  that  certain  estaldished 
facts,  with  direct  bearing  on  tlie  assassi- 
nation of  former  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedj',  have  been  (Hnltted  fnHn  the  final 
official  report  by  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion. 

Hearsay  evidence  could  not  persuade 
me  to  accept  this  conclusion.  Scant  and 
insufficient  evidence  could  lUcewise  be 
ignored.  But  the  regularity  with  which 
carefully  documented  data  continually 
comes  to  light,  its  obvious  contradictions 
to  the  Commission's  published  findings, 
and  its  conspicuous  absence  fi-om  the 
Warren  (Ztommiasion  report  command 
further  responsible  and  thoi-ough  in- 
vestigation. 

While  I  concur  with  the  observation 
that  a  further  investigation  at  this  time 
may  be  too  tardy,  It  is  my  feeling  that,  in 
a  case  such  as  this  which  manifests  an 
unmistakable  omission  of  facts  as  well 
as  an  incomplete  effort,  the  credibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  conduct  or 
even  require  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  is  seriously  undermined.  To  be 
faced  with  a  situation  where  any  citizen 
can  read  for  himself  the  errors  and  in- 
accuracies in  an  official  report  of  this  na- 
ture, leads   those   same  individuals   to 
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question  the  resolve  of  the  Government 
to  dig  for  the  truth  in  a  multitude  of 
other  areas,  and  to  doubt  Its  basic  com- 
mitment to  the  tireless  search  for  the 
full  and  complete  truth  in  every  decision 
made.  Dail>-,  we  are  confronted  with 
criticism  by  the  media  and  press,  aimed 
at  the  holes  in  our  logic,  the  gaps  in 
our  data,  the  inaccuracies  in  our  state- 
ments, and  finally,  charges  against  us  not 
only  of  ignorance  but  of  willful  con- 
spiracy to  conceal  certain  information 
from  the  public.  The  investigation  of  the 
CIA,  the  enactment  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  the  current  debate  over 
nuclear  regulation,  and  nimierous  other 
recent  developments  should  sufficiently 
warn  us,  as  Members  of  Congress,  to  pur- 
sue the  truth  to  wherever  it  leads.  We,  as 
a  national  effort  should  take  eveiT  crit- 
icism of  the  Warren  Report  and  every 
piece  of  new  information  and  respond 
in  a  detailed  analysis  to  these  conflict- 
ing views  and  information. 

Again,  we  are  facing  the  electorate  in  a 
year  when  faith  in  Congress  and  other 
national  leadership  falters.  I  support  this 
resolution  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  com- 
plete, full,  and  accurate  public  record  on 
this  specific  matter,  and  will  pledge  my 
efforts  to  likewise  pursue  the  fart.s  on 
every  important  matter  which  may  come 
to  my  attention  on  this  subject. 


IMPROVING   FEDERAL   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT   AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzm.\n> 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  nearly  $1 
billion  annually  in  aid  for  local  law  en- 
forcement tlirough  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  LEAA  pro- 
grams, however,  have  not  done  enough 
to  protect  Americans  from  crime. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  testimony  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Crime  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
which  I  offer  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  making  LEAA  a  genuinely  effective 
Federal  crimefighting  program: 

To  Make  LEAA  a  More  Effective 

Weapon  Against  Ckime 

(Testimony     of     Representative     Elizabeth 

HoLTZMAN.    before   the    Subcommittee    on 

Crime  of  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee, 

March  11,  1976.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime.  I  appreciate  your  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  speak  about  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

Certainly  one  of  the  lop  priorities  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  must  be  to  protect 
Americans  from  the  ravages  of  crime — from 
the  death,  injury,  and  fear  that  it  brings. 
While  Sta'.e  and  local  governments  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  flghtlng  crime,  the 
Federal  government — despite  the  rhetoric  of 
the  President  and  others — has  failed  to  meet 
its  own  duty  to  aid  the  States  and  cities  in 
this  efTort. 

LEAA  was  intended  to  be  the  major  weapon 
of  the  Federal  war  on  crime,  but,  as  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee  has  shown.  It 
has  failed  to  have  significant  Impact.  In  1988 
Congress  pa.ssed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol   and    Safe    Streets    Act,    mandating    the 


LEAA  to  aid  State  and  local  governments  in 
lighting  crime.  Prom  1969  through  1974, 
LEAA  spent  more  than  $3.6  billion  In  that 
etfort.  In  that  same  period,  according  to  the 
FBI.  the  crime  rate  Increased  32 'o  and  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  Increased  40',  .  This  is 
hardly  a  record  of  achievement  of  which  we 
can  be  proud. 

I  do  not  mean  lo  imply  that  LEAA  has 
been  a  toial  failure.  Many  aseful  projects 
have  been  funded,  many  iniprovemenis  have 
been  made  m  Stale  and  Io<'al  law  enforce- 
ment eiloii.i,  and  many  of  the  programs 
tir.ded  by  LEAA  offer  significant  promise  for 
the  fULiire.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
Uiie  average  American  does  not  feel  safe 
walking  ui  tiie  streets  of  mo>,\,  ciiles.  many 
.■\m';rK<iiis  do  not  feel  safe  in  their  homes, 
uiKl  at  lea-st  oiie  out  of  every  20  Americans 
will  be  liie  vitilm  of  a  .serious  personal  or 
property  crime  ihi.s  year. 

It  is  clear,  then,  tlial  v...  niu^l  make  iub- 
.si.iniiiil  improvenif Ills  in  Federal  etlurts  to 
protevi,  our  ciii/^ons  from  crime. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  12^62,  ^hlih 
consUlutes  a  first  step  toward  tliose  iiuiiaily 
npeded  .niprovernents.  My  bill  focuses  <jii  four 
area>  of  particular  concern:  First,  the  need 
to  speed  ihe  prcjje.s.->iag  and  dlsposlti::ni  ol 
'•."■immal  cases,  secord,  the  need  to  evaluate 
lEAA-fiiiided  progr.inis  to  determine  whether 
they  work;  third,  the  problem  of  violent 
I  -ime  in  our  ciiie>;  and  fotirih,  the  unique 
vulnerability  of  the  elderly  to  crime  and 
criminals. 

Perhaps  tlie  si^i'inl  failure  of  LHIAA  to-date 
has  been  the  lack  of  attention  given  to 
speeding  tne  disp.xiition  of  criminal  case.^. 
This  fact  has  been  attested  to  by.  among 
uUier.^,  the  Oeneriil  Accounting  Office,  the 
.Advisory  Commission  on  Inier-governmen'al 
Belation-s,  the  American  Bar  As-sociation.  and 
the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  of  the  Siate 
Ca'.irii  LE.\As  latest  annual  report  shows 
th^l  only  13  of  fiscal  year  1975  action 
funds  were  spent  on  ihe  adjudication  of 
crlmin.il  cases,  and  less  than  half  of  this 
went  to  the  courts. 

This  neglect,  muK'  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Probably  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
crime  l.s  tlie  assiirn'ico  of  swlf-  and  certain 
punishment.  Trial  delay  and  overcrowded 
c  )ur!s,  however,  make  Jus'ice  in  America 
anvthing  but  swift  or  cert.iln.  While  no  re- 
liable nationwide  figures  on  trial  delay  exi.st, 
I  indeed  this  very  absence  of  information 
den;oiis»ra!es  the  lack  of  attention  which 
ha,<!  been  devcned  to  the  problems),  LEAA 
.-; udies  ;n  Clevt-land.  Indianapolis,  and  New 
Yurk  City  have  shown  that  it  takes  an  aver- 
age of  7  to  8  months  to  bring  a  case  to  trial, 
not  including  the  time  consumed  In  the  trial 
itself.  Thus  It  is  not  surprising  fh.it  many 
cr'minal  cases  drag  on  for  one  to  two  years 
or  more.  and.  because  we  don't  know  which 
■  ■ises  are  tried  quickly,  it  may  well  be  that 
t!:e  mrtst  serious  crimes  take  the  longest  to 
pr  ice.-^s  These  figures  should  be  compared 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
•Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
SrandarcLs  and  Goals  that  trials  begin  within 
60  days  after  arrest  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
tha"  tn.'jis  be  completed  within  3  v.-eek-s 
later. 

And  the  problem  is  getting  worso.  not 
be*ter.  The  GAO  found  th.it  criminal  case 
b.vcklog  grew  in  Colorado  from  3,409  cases 
in  1960  to  ,'S.4-29  in  1972.  in  Massachusetts 
from  18.306  cases  in  1969  to  33.194  in  1972. 
Chief  Justice  Walter  McLaughlin  at  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  tesUhed  l>e- 
fore  the  Senate  that  this  backlog  had  grown 
to  38.933  by  1975.  Indeed,  it  LEAA  does  In- 
crease police  effecilvenes.s.  without  dealing 
with  trial  delay,  the  result  will  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  crime  but  only  greater  backlogs. 

Society  pays  for  trial  delay  and  crowded 
court  calendars  In  a  number  of  ways.  EJefend- 
ant«  released  on  reoognlzance  or  bond  may 


commit  additional  crimes  during  the  lengthy 
waiting  period.  Witnesses  move  kway,  become 
unwilling  to  testify,  or  simply  forget.  Prose- 
cutors agree  to  plea  bargain  which  results 
In  reduced  ^enteuces  or  probation  for  the 
most  senous  of  crimes.  Police  become  dH- 
gusted  as  they  see  criminals  repeatedly  re- 
turned lo  the  streets  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
or  les.>;.  Innocent  defendants  who  caniiot 
raise  bond  are  kept  In  overcrowded  Jails,  for 
lengthy  .^lays  at  public  expense. 

Added  to  all  of  these  consequences  is  the 
mockery  which  trial  delay  makes  of  our  crim- 
inal justice  system,  convincing  police,  de- 
fendants, and  the  public  at  large  that  .so- 
called  justice  '  is  simply  a  game  to  be  played 
and  beaten. 

My  bin  makes  an  important  start  in  focus- 
ing Federal  efforts  on  this  problem.  It  makes 
reducing  criminal  case  backlog  and  trial  de- 
lay a  spe."iuc  objective  of  the  LEAA  program, 
and  require.,  that  both  LEAA  and  the  States 
give  special  emphasis  to  tbeee  goals.  The 
bill  uUo  requires  that  one-third  of  part  C 
dlicretioiiary  fundd  be  used  for  speedy  trial 
p.ograms  "Ihus,  LEAA  will  be  mandated  to 
compensate  for  it,s  prior  neglect  of  the  dela\s 
in  the  criminal  trial  process.  Finally,  the  bill 
assures  iluit  the  courts  will  be  represented 
on  S..a:e  planning  agencies  by  requiring  that 
at  leo.-.t  two  members  of  each  SPA  come  from 
per.-:ons  nominated  by  a  State's  chief  Justice. 

These  sicps  can  and  shotild  be  taken  right 
away.  They  will  move  us  towards  the  goal 
of  pro\lding  swift  and  sure  justice  for  de- 
fendants and  society  at  large. 

The  second  chief  focus  of  my  bill  is  on 
iinprovliig  the  evaluation  of  LEAA-funded 
programs.  The  shocking  fact  Is  that  after  8 
years  and  more  than  $4  billion  in  Federal 
e.xpendmires,  LEAA  has  no  idea  whether  the 
programs  it  paid  for  have  worked.  Study 
after  study,  report  after  report,  have  shown 
that  LEA.A  projects  have  not  been  evaluated 
for  theii  impact  on  crime  or  whether  they 
achieved  the  goals  set  for  them.  In  fact,  LEAA 
does  not  even  know  what  all  of  its  money 
has  been  spent  for. 

The  LEAA  program  was  Intended  first  to 
ei.courage  States  to  create  comprehensive 
plans  for  reducing  crime  and  improving  law 
enforcement:  second,  to  fund  new  and  inno- 
vative apptoaches  to  these  problems;  and 
third,  to  enable  States  to  implement  useful 
programs  for  Improving  law  enforcement. 
Becaii.se  neither  State  plans  nor  the  projects 
coniained  In  them  are  evaluated,  however, 
we  sinjplv  do  not  know  whether  the  existing 
State  plHas  offer  the  promise  of  reducing 
crime,  or  which  Innovative  projects  have  been 
successful  and  should  be  repeated,  or  what 
steps  a  State  can  take  to  improve  its  efforts 
against  crime. 

In  the  words  of  Victor  L  Lowe,  director  of 
the  General  Ciovernment  Division  of  the 
GAO:  "Are  we  any  closer  now.  after  8  years 
of  the  LEAA  program,  to  knowing  why  the 
crime  rate  Increases,  and  what  to  do  to  re- 
duce It?  We  believe  the  answer  is  no". 

A  brief  look  at  one  of  the  programs  LEA.\ 
has  evaluated  illustrates  how  serious  the 
problem  Is  From  1972  through  1975  LEAA 
spent  SI40  million  on  a  high  impact  anti- 
crime  program  in  8  cities.  LEAA  also  spein 
*2.4  million  on  a  national-level  evaluation 
of  the  program.  In  the  words  of  LEAA's  own 
evaUiators:  •Evaluation  plannUig  at  the  na- 
tional-le\el  took  place  during  November  and 
December  of  1971.  Given  the  short  time- 
frame, however,  it  proved  impossible  to  es- 
tablish ail  evaluation  plan  for  the  national- 
level  evaluation  (outcome  objectives,  for 
example,  were  never  operationally  defined  i". 

And.  further  on.  the  evaluation  report 
says: 

"All  cf  'he.se  considerations  neces.sarily 
stgiiiflcd  the  renunciation  of  any  experi- 
mental or  qiK.sl-experimental  design  for  the 
national-level  evaluation,  and  the  decision 
was  lake;;  lo  concentrate  on  process  rather 
than  outcome". 
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In  other  wartls.  this  $iA  million  evaluation 
of  a  $140  million  progrun  was  not  Inteaded 
to  find  out  whether  the  program  irotked, 
but  only  to  find  out  vliat  the  program  did 
and  how  it  did  It. 

As  s  result.  In  the  High  Impact  i^ogram,  $2 
million  was  q>ent  buying  belloopterB  tfxc 
Atlanta,  Baltimore  and  Dallas,  with  no  Idea 
of  irtiether  those  helloopters  were  at  all  use- 
ful. Nearly  $7  mUllou  was  apent  to  improve 
police  response  time  in  Cleveland,  Dallas, 
Newark,  and  St.  Louis,  but  no  one  knows 
whether  police  response  times  actually 
improved.  * 

It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  the  In- 
terests of  both  fighting  crime  and  of  assur- 
ing that  Federal  tax  dollars  are  not  simply 
going  down  the  drain,  greatly  Increased  eval- 
uation of  TiKAA  programs  and  projects  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

My  bill  contains  several  provisions  to  Im- 
prove LEAA  evaluation  efforts.  State  plans 
for  the  expenditure  of  block  grant,  correc- 
tiotis,  and  juvenile  Justice  funds  are  required 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  evaluation  procedtires.  This 
provision  not  only  mandates  that  evaluations 
be  done,  but  makes  it  clear  that  block  grant 
funds  can  and  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  addition,  if  a  State  wishes  to  develop  a 
uniform  statewide  evaluation  program,  it 
may  do  so  with  up  to  10%  of  Its  part  C  fimds 
exempted  from  the  requirement  of  manda- 
tory pass-through  to  localities.  This  provi- 
sion, recommended  by  the  OAO  in  testimony 
before  this  Committee,  encourages  uniform, 
central  evaluation. 

The  bill  directs  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to 
develop  uniform  procedures  for  nrmving  and 
reporting  evaluations.  This  will  allow  com- 
parison of  the  effectiveness  of  projects  from 
different  States  and  localities. 

The  Institute  is  also  mandated  to  receive 
evaluations  of  all  programs  and  projects,  to 
make  such  evaluations  as  It  deems  advisable, 
and  to  compile  and  circulate  among  the 
States  Information  about  successful  pro- 
grams. Thus,  a  State  planning  agency  will 
>>e  able  to  learn  whether  a  project  It  Is  con- 
templating has  been  used  with  success  else- 
where, and  will  also  have  valuable  soiuve  of 
promising  future  projects.  It  will  also  know 
what  has  failed,  and  thus,  what  to  avoid. 

I  would  note,  too,  IiSr.  Chairman,  that  by 
making  the  Institute — which  is  the  piwfes- 
sional  rath»'  than  bureaucratic  side  of  LEAA 
—responsible  for  evaluation,  my  bill  provides 
the  maximum  of  technical  aasiatance  to  the 
States  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape  and 
interference. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  LEAA  report 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  about  Its 
efforts.  Thus,  we  will  be  able  to  learn  regu- 
larly how  its  iKOgrams  are  working  and  what 
changes  are  necessary. 

The  third  maj<H'  feature  of  my  bill  is  the 
creation  of  a  program  of  aid  to  urban  areas 
which  have  high  rates  of  so-called  "high 
fear"  crimes — homicide,  rape,  aggravated 
assault,  robbery  and  burglary.  The  need  for 
a  special  effort  in  major  metropolitan  areas 
is  obvious.  According  to  the  FBI,  standard 
metropolitan  Btatistlcal  areas  with  popula- 
tions over  250,000  have  a  rate  for  violent 
crime  that  is  22%  higher  than  the  overall 
national  rate,  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
the  rate  in  small  cities,  and  nearly  foui  times 
.Is  high  as  the  rate  in  rural  areas. 

The  "high  fear"  crUnes  are  those  which 
It  re  the  greatest  direct  threat  to  most  Amer- 
icans and  they  deserve  special  attention.  In 
addition,  by  focusing  UlAA  funds — $100 
lulUion  annually — on  a  limited  niunber  of 
crimes  iu  a  limited  number  of  areas,  the 
program  v/iU  he^efuUy  have  a  substantial 
impact. 

While  this  provision  is  based  on  the  High 
iiiipact  progTMn  I  referred  to  eaiUer.  which 


has  not  been  as  sacccEBful  as  it  should  have 
been,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Increased  fund- 
ing and  stepped  np  evaluation  prorlBions 
contained  in  my  bill  win  give  the  pn^gram  a 
real  Impact  on  the  areas  most  affected  by 
serious  crime. 

The  prevention  of  crimes  against  the 
elderly  is  made  a  Ei>eclfic  objective  of  LEAA 
aid  under  my  bUl.  No  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  more  vulnerable  to  crime  than  elderly 
people  who  frequently  live  alone,  often  in 
declining  neighborhoods,  and  who  are  least 
able  to  avoid  or  resist  being  victimized.  In 
addition,  an  eld^ly  person  can  often  least 
afford  the  flnandal  Umb  or  physical  injury 
wMch  result  from  crime.  Thus,  the  elderly 
person  must  be  a  special  concern  of  LEAA 
crime  prevention  efforts. 

Finally,  my  bill  removes  the  restriction 
that  no  more  than  one-third  of  an  LEAA 
grant  may  g^  to  personnel  costs.  This  limit 
has  contributed  to  TiKAA's  fondness  for 
hardware — for  helicopters,  siu-veillance 
equipment,  WTlst  heart  monitors  and  other 
Dick  Tracy  devices.  The  restriction  is  un- 
necessary and  should  be  removed. 

I  would  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  H.R. 
12362  is  only  the  beglmilng  toward  making 
LEAA  an  eCectlve  crlme-flghting  program. 
The  provisioi>s  which  I  have  discussed  today 
are,  in  my  opinion,  the  Irreducible  mini- 
mum of  improvements  that  are  needed  to 
have  an  impact  on  crime  and  assure  Federal 
taxpayers  that  their  money  Is  being  sensibly 
spent.  A  far  more  extensive  revision  of  LEAA 
is  desirable,  although  the  pressure  under 
which  this  Committee  is  operating  makes 
that  not  a  practical  goal  at  this  time.  I  in- 
tend within  the  next  few  days  to  introduce 
legislation  to  make  such  a  revision.  I  would 
like,  Mr.  Chah'man,  to  outline  briefiy  the 
major  aspects  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  with  LEAA  is 
that  its  efforts  have  been  diffused  across  the 
entire  range  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  activities.  Becatise  LEAA  ac- 
counts for  only  6  percent  of  nationwide  law 
enforcement  expenditures,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  have  a  ^gnificant  impact.  Any  seriotis 
overhaul  of  LEAA  has  to  remedy  this  by 
focusing  its  efforts  on  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  law  enforcement. 

Thus,  my  proposed  bill  targets  LEAA  fund- 
ing on  three  critical  crime  problems. 

The  bill  makes  an  all-out  attack  on 
crowded  cotirts  and  trial  delay  by  allocating 
40  percent  of  LEAA  action  funds  to  solve 
those  problems.  It  would  require  States,  iu 
order  to  receive  these  funds,  to  develop 
multlyear  plans  for  expediting  the  process- 
ing of  criminal  cases.  It  wotild  treat  the 
criminal  trial  process  as  a  whole,  providing 
funds  for  courts,  prosecutors,  defenders,  and 
supporting  agencies.  This  unified  approach 
should  ensure  that  no  single  component  of 
the  process  becomes  a  twttleneck. 

An  Office  for  Speedy  Trial  would  be  created 
within  LEAA  to  coordinate  and  monitor 
State  efforts,  to  provide  technical  assistance, 
and  to  determine  whether  programs  are 
working. 

Two  important  protections  are  built  into 
the  speedy  trial  section.  First,  courts  would 
participate  in  coordinated  planning,  but 
would  receive  funding  independently  of  the 
State  planning  agency.  Second,  the  States 
in  which  trial  delay  is  not  a  problem  would 
be  permitted  to  use  ^>eedy  trial  funds  as 
regular  part  C  block  grant  monies. 

Thus,  without  unneoeasarily  restricting 
any  State,  LEAA  can  undertake  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  Improve  oiu-  criminal  justice  system. 

The  bill's  second  major  focus  Is  on  Juve- 
nile crime.  Juveniles  commit  half  the  serious 
crime  in  America.  According  to  LEAA,  the 
peak  age  for  arrest  for  violent  crime  Is  18 
yttxs,  followed  by  17  and  16  years.  The  peak 
age  for  arrest  for  major  iHoperty  crimes  is 
16  rears,  followed  by  16  and  17  years. 


JFuvenile  crime  is  increasing  at  a  t»rtty« 
log  rate.  For  example,  acoording  to  the  VHI, 
firtom  1078  to  1974  anest  of  peraona  tmder 
the  age  of  18  incnaaed  S  times  fltster  than 
azresta  of  peraona  18  and  over. 

The  criminal  Justloe  system  has  been  to- 
tally unable  to  cope  with  Juvenile  offenders. 
It  does  not  know  how  to  rehabilitate  them. 
It  does  not  have  adeqtiate  treatment  facil- 
ities or  alternatives  to  incarceration. 

Instead,  the  criminal  Justice  system  sim- 
ply washes  its  hands  of  Juvenile  offenders. 
For  example,  while  more  than  26.000  Juvenile 
arrests  were  made  in  New  York  City  in 
1975 — including  6,700  tor  murder,  rape, 
armed  robbery,  and  feloniotis  assatilt — ^fewer 
than  900  juveniles  are  now  in  the  custody 
of  State  or  i^vately  run  lnstituti<Mis.  The 
rest  are  back  on  the  street,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  the  public. 

Thus,  LEAA  must  address  Juvenile  crime 
and  make  a  strenuous  and  sustained  effort 
to  control  it.  My  bUl  will  build  on  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974.  It  assures  that  at  least  15%  of  LEAA 
funds  go  to  reduce  delinquency  and  Improve 
juvenile  justice.  It  subjects  programs  in 
these  areas  to  rigcurous  evaluation  and  re- 
porting reqiurements.  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  improvements  will  end  the  shameful 
and  destructive  neglect  of  juvenile  crime 

Tlie  bill  builds  on  the  increased  evalu.i- 
tion  requirements  of  HJl.  12362,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  as  evaluation  bec(Hnes  a  nor- 
mal component  of  all  LEAA  projects,  it  will 
be  more  useful.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quires, beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1979,  that 
each  State  spend  at  least  25%  of  its  block 
grant,  corrections,  and  juvenUe  crime  funds 
on  programs  that  have  already  proven  tc  be 
effective.  Thus,  while  innovation  remains  a 
chief  goal  of  LEAA,  assurance  in  provided 
that  same  funds  will  be  ^>ent  on  progranis 
that  are  already  known  to  work.  Part  £  co  - 
rectious  programs  would  be  continued  u::dor 
the  new  program,  and  the  bill  continues  tl.e 
High  Fear  Crime  program  of  HJl.  12362. 

We  must  recognize  that  trying  to  do  every- 
thing at  once  often  produces  nothing.  Therf>- 
fore.  Congress  should  define  certain  broed 
areas  for  the  concentration  of  effc«l.  Within 
those  areas.  Congress  should  not  tell  States 
what  to  do,  but  only  provide  assistance  to 
allow  them  to  find  approaches  that  work. 

Part  C — the  block  grant  section — ^provides 
additional  funds  so  that  States  can  meet 
their  own  particular  needs.  My  bill,  there- 
fore, removes  the  'laundry  list"  of  objectives 
in  Part  C.  In  addition,  because  the  priorities 
contained  in  my  bill  may  not  be  relevant 
to  a  particular  State,  the  bUl  allows  a  waiver 
of  earmarking  requirements. 

Finally,  Congress  should  reconsider  the 
LEAA  program  in  three  years  to  determine 
whether  a  shift  in  national  priorities  is 
needed. 

These  are  the  directions  in  which,  I  be- 
lieve, LEAA  must  go  in  order  to  have  the 
maximum  impact  in  fighting  crime.  I  realize, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  major  changes 
and  will  require  most  careful  consideration 
by  this  Committee.  I  also  understand  that 
the  many  naonths  this  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  have  spent  tr%-- 
Lng  to  place  some  sensible  and  essential  re- 
strictions on  the  availability  of  handgtins. 
have  made  it  impossible  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ox:gh  revision  of  LEAA  before  the  program 
expires. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  pass  H.R. 
12362,  which  contains  the  essential  Improve- 
ments I  described  earlier,  but  which  only 
extends  the  LEAA  program  through  the  fis- 
cal year  1977. 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  then  turn  its 
attention  to  a  major  restructuring  of  LEAA, 
hopefully  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 
It  ^onld  be  noted  that  Senate  Kennedy  has 
Introduced  the  major  LEAA  reform  effort  in 
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the  Senate,  and  while  his  approach  differs 
from  that  I  will  take  in  the  bill  I  intend  to 
Introduce  next  week,  it  Is  an  Important 
effort  and  merits  most  serious  consideration. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  note 
that  whether  this  Committee  at  a  later  date 
ultimately  chooses  the  approach  sugtrested 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  by  myself  or  a  different 
approach  altogether.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
12362  Is  compatible  with,  and  an  Important 
precedent  to  any  major  Improvement  of 
LEAA.  The  changes  H.R.  12362  recommends, 
while  simple,  are  es.sential  to  beginning  a 
genuinely  effective  Federal  war  on  crime.  I 
hope  this  Committee  will  act  on  it  quickly 


MILITARY  SALES  TO  EGYPT 
SHOULD  REQUIRE  CONGRESSION- 
AL APPROVAL 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  Cotter)  \s 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  proposed  military  sales  to 
Egypt  may  upset  the  precarious  balance 
of  power  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  ad- 
versaries. 

In  addition  to  an  initial  sale  of  six  C- 
130  transport  planes,  the  administration 
reportedly  intends  to  provide  Egypt  with 
a  comprehensive  arms  package  that  will 
include  tactical  fighter  planes,  helicop- 
ters, antitank  missiles,  and  communica- 
tions equipment.  By  themselves,  these 
items  might  not  change  the  balance  of 
power,  but  what  will  be  their  effect  in 
combination  with  future  Egyptian  pur- 
chases of  British  and  French  hardware? 

Certainly,  the  present  government  In 
Cairo  has  done  much  to  reduce  tensions 
in  this  troubled  part  of  the  world.  If  lim- 
ited and  symbolic  sales  to  Egypt  can 
strengthen  Mr.  Sadat's  position,  it  may 
be  in  our  interest  to  allow  these  sales  to 
take  place.  But  the  administration's  re- 
ported arms  deal  does  not  look  very  sym- 
bolic to  me:  it  looks  like  the  beginning  of 
a  major  resupply  effort  for  the  Egyptian 
Armed  Forces  and  a  potentially  disabling 
factor. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  iio  sales  to 
Egypt  should  be  approved  until  Congress 
has  sufficient  time  to  weigh  their  impact 
on  Israels  security.  Under  legislation  I 
am  proposing  no  Government  or  com- 
mercial militai  v  sale  to  Egypt  would  take 
place  unless  Congress  passed  an  act  to 
approve  the  sale. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt,  this  legislation 
will  considerably  expand  Congress  lim- 
ited veto  power  over  foreign  military 
sales.  Under  present  law.  Government 
sales  of  military  equipment  or  services 
over  $25  million  are  contingent  on  prior 
notification  to  Congress  and  a  20-day 
waiting  period.  The  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Act,  now  in  conference, 
would  include  commercial  sales  in  this 
category  and  extend  the  waiting  period 
to  30  days. 

However.  I  believe  we  should  have 
more  control  over  future  sales  to  Egypt 
than  the  new  act  will  provide.  The  poten- 
tial consequences  of  sales  to  this  country 
are  so  significant  that  full  and  open 
debate  is  needed.  Tn  other  words,  these 
sales  should  requ  e  enabling  legislation 
from  Congress.  'Wnere  the  future  secu- 
rity of  Israel  Is  concerned,  we  cannot  be 
too  cautious. 


HON.  FLORENCE  DWYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Huches)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  did  not  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Congress  with  Represen- 
tative Florence  Dwyer.  I  feel  that  I  have 
come  to  know  her  by  the  splendid  record 
that  still  remains  here. 

She  achieved  much  during  her  16-year 
tenure  and  reached  the  position  of  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  She 
took  a  special  interest  m  those  issues 
most  vital  to  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  lead  ■ 
er  in  increa.sing  Federal  aid  for  mass 
tran.^it. 

Her  loss  brings  a  special  sorrow  to 
me  as  I  know  it  does  my  colleagues  from 
Nov  Jersey  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


WOMEN  S  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  ABzro  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  assuie  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  for  women.  Congress  has 
made  a  commitment  to  providing  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  women 
through  enactment  of  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  and  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  in  1974. 
This  legislation  will  fill  a  gap  by  address- 
ing the  special  needs  of  women  in  voca- 
tional education.  Vocational  education 
programs  have  not  encouraged  women  to 
secure  nontraditional  better  paying  jobs. 
Rather,  most  vocational  programs  fol- 
low traditional  sex  role  lines,  preparing 
women  for  jobs  in  the  home  economics, 
office  training,  and  health  occupations. 

Women  now  account  for  39  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force,  yet  they  continue 
to  be  concentrated  in  fewer  occupational 
categories  than  men.  These  jobs  are 
found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pay  scale 
and  provide  little  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. According  to  1974  Labor 
Department  statistics,  the  majority  of 
clerical  and  service  jobs  are  held  by 
women.  For  example,  women  comprise 
98  percent  of  private  household  workers. 
78  percent  of  clerical  workers,  and  59 
percent  of  service  workers.  The  average 
salary  for  women  in  the  previous  year 
was  $6,340  as  compared  to  over  $11,000 
for  male  full-time  workers.  Rather  than 
perpetuating  these  distinctions  voca- 
tional education  programs  should  be  a 
tool  for  preparing  women  to  enter  the 
many  higher  paying,  traditionally  male- 
dominated  fields. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  demon- 
strate that  vocational  education  has  not 
been  concerned  with  advancing  the  needs 
of  women.  Almost  half  of  the  girls  and 
women  in  public  vocational  education  are 
still  being  trained  in  home  economics 
and  more  than  one-fourth  fere  being 
trained  in  office  practices.  A  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  iden- 
tified   21    single    sex    area    vocational 


schools,  despite  the  tltJe  IX  requirement 
to  the  contrary. 

A  1974  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port on  vocational  education  noted  that 
sevei-al  States  have  practices  which  could 
discourage  women  from  enrolling  in  non- 
traditional  programs.  Por  example, 
course  descriptions  with  pictures  of  only 
one  .sex  reinforce  traditional  job  stereo- 
types and  sometimes  "female"  courses 
are  housed  in  one  building  and  "male  ' 
courses  held  in  another. 

Moreover,  in  high  administrative  levels 
in  this  field  women  appear  in  only  token 
numbei-s.  In  a  random  sample  of  400  area 
vocational  school  directors,  men  com- 
prised 93  percent  of  the  directors. 

This  legislation  would  require  eacli 
State  to  set  up  an  office  for  women  with- 
in its  vocational  education  agency.  It 
would  be  responsible  for  reducing  sex 
stereotyping  in  all  vocational  education 
programs  by  gathering  and  disseminat- 
ing data  on  the  status  of  women  and  men 
students  and  employees  in  the  program; 
reviewing  the  programs  for  sex  bias;  re- 
viewing giants  to  assiue  that  the  needs 
of  women  are  addressed;  monitoring  the 
implementation  of  laws  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination  in  employment;  assisting 
local  educational  agencies  in  improving 
educational  opportunities  for  women: 
and  reviewing  the  annual  State  plan  and 
submitting  recommendations  to  over- 
come sex  stereotyping. 

In  aadition,  special  assistance  will  be 
given  to  programs  in  counseling,  curricu- 
lum development,  materials,  research, 
and  training  which  are  designed  to  over- 
come .sex  bias  in  vocational  education 
programs  and  support  services. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  balanced  repre- 
sentation on  both  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  on 
State  advisory  councils  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  and  national  origin. 

This  bill  will  advance  the  full  partici- 
pation of  both  sexes  in  vocational  edu- 
cation and  will  prepare  our  women  and 
men  for  meaningful  and  decent  paying 
jobs  in  our  society.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  print  the  text  of  this 
bill  which  has  already  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Walter  Mok- 

DALr. 

Text  follows: 

H.R.  12616 
A  bill  to  .imend  the  Vocational  Education 
Art  of  1963  to  assure  equal  educational 
opportjr.ltics  in  vocationftl  education  pro- 
grams for  individuals  of  both  sexes  and 
for  otlier  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thi« 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Women's  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec,  2.  Section  101  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Art  of  1963  Is  amended  by  In-serting 
before  the  word  "and"  the  second  time  it 
appears  in  such  section  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "to  develop  and  carry  out  programs 
of  vocational  education  within  each  State  so 
as  to  overcome  sex  discrimination  and  .sex 
stereotj-plng  In  all  occupations  (Including 
the  occupation  of  homemaklng) ,  and  thereby 
furnish  equal  educational  opportunities  in 
vocational  education  to  persons  of  both 
sexes". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104(a)(1)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1063  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (P)  and  (Q)  as 
clauses   iG)    and    (H),  respectively,  and  by 
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liiicrtlug  Immediately  after  clause  (Ej   the 
following  new  clause: 

"(F)  familiar  with  the  special  experiences 
and  special  problems  of  women  and  prob- 
lems of  sex  stereotyping  In  Tocatlonal  edu- 
cation,". 

(b)  Section  104(a)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
fiu-ther  amended  by  inserting  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  making  appointments  under  thi« 
paragraph  the  President  shall  assure  that 
there  is  a  balanced  repreeentatlon  on  the 
National  Council  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex,  and  national  origin.". 

(c)  Section  104(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subclauses  (vUl) 
and  (ix)  as  clauses  (ix)  and  (z),  respectively, 
ttnd  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(vii)  the  following: 

"(vili)  familiar  with  the  special  experi- 
ences and  special  problems  of  women  and 
problems  of  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational 
education,". 

(d)  Section  104(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  making  appoint- 
ments under  this  paragraph  the  Governor  or 
the  State  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
a&sure  that  there  is  a  balanced  representation 
on  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  and  national  origin 
so  that  the  CouncU  is  representative  of  the 
population  of  the  State  which  that  cotmcil 
V.  ill  serve.". 

SEC.  4.  Section  122(a)  (6)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(A)"  after  "(6)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subclause: 

"(B)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
training  designed  to  acquaint  guidance  coun- 
selors with  (1)  the  changing  work  patterns 
of  women,  (11)  ways  of  effectively  overcoming 
occupational  sex  stereotyping,  and  (ill)  ways 
of  assisting  girls  and  women  to  select  careers 
solely  on  their  occupational  needs  and  In- 
terests, and  to  develop  Improved  career  coun- 
seling materials  which  are  free; ". 

(b)  Section  122(a)  of  such  Act  ts  further 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Had"  at  the  end  of  clause 
7. 

(2)  redesigjinting  clause  8  as  clause  (B), 
and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  after  clause  7 
the  foUowing: 

"(8)  (A)  the  development  of  curriculum 
and  guidance  and  testing  materials  and  for 
Inservice  training  programs  designed  to  over- 
come sex  bias  In  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  support  services  designed  to  en- 
able teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals enrolled  in  vocational  edticatlon  pro- 
grams traditionally  limited  to  members  of 
the  opposite  sex; ". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  122  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  102,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  in  order  to  establish  within 
the  State  board  or  any  appn^riate  agency 
of  the  State,  an  office  for  women.  Each  sach 
office  shall  assist  the  State  board  In  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  by — 

"(A)  taking  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  create  awareness  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities In  vocational  education  that  are 
designed  to  reduce  sex  stereotyping  In  all 
vocational  education  programs; 

"(B)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  dissemi- 
nating data  on  the  status  of  men  and  women 
students  and  employees  In  the  vocational 
education  programs  of  that  State; 

"(C)  developing  and  supporting  actions  to 
correct  any  problems  brought  to  tixe  atten- 
tion of  that  office  through  activities  canted 
nut  under  clause  2  of  this  sentence; 

"(D)  reviewing  the  distribution  of  graati 


by  the  State  board  to  assure  that  the  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  women  are  addressed  in 
the  projects  assisted  under  this  Act; 

"(B)  reviewing  all  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  State  for  sex  bias; 

"(P)  monitoring  the  Implementation  of 
laws  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  In  all  hir- 
ing, firing,  and  promotion  procedures  within 
the  State  relating  to  vocational  education; 

"(Q)  reviewing  and  submitting  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  overcoming  of 
sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  In  vocational 
education  programs  for  the  annual  State  vo- 
cational education  plan; 

"(H)  assisting  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  interested  parties  in  the  State  in 
improving  vocational  education  opportuni- 
ties for  women;  and 

"(I)  developing  an  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  women  In  vocational  education 
programs  In  the  State  and  furnish  the  report 
to  the  State  Commission  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, the  SUte  board,  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, the  State  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  and  the  Commissioner. 
Each  report  prepared  and  submitted  under 
clause  I  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
available  to  all  interested  persons.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain  the  self-evaluations  re- 
quired by  regulations  implementing  title  9 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  of  in- 
stitutions receiving  Federal  assistance. 

"(2)  Prom  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  each  State  shaU  receive 
$100,000  In  each  fiscal  year  in  which  nn  office 
for  women  has  been  established  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State'  means  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  Sectton  123(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
a  c(»nma  and  the  following:  "and  establishes 
an  office  tat  women  as  an  agency  of  such 
board  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol 
section  122(d)". 

S«c.  6.  (a)  Section  123(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (17)  and  (18)  of  "such  sec- 
tion as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19),  respective- 
ly, and  by  Inserting  Inmiedlately  after  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  sets  forth  the  conduct  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  poUcles,  procediu^s,  materials, 
and  administrative  procediuvs  that  the  State 
will  follow  in  vocational  education  programs 
so  as  to  permit  equal  access  to  .such  pro- 
grams by  both  men  and  women,  including 
(A)  a  detaUed  description  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  to  be  followed,  (B)  actions 
that  will  be  taken  to  overcome  sexism  In  all 
vocational  education  programs,  (C)  Incen- 
tives which  wlU  be  provided  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  develop  model  programs  to 
reduce  sex  sterotyping  in  all  occupations  and 
provides  few  making  Uie  results  of  study  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  available  to  the 
public;". 

(b)(1)  Section  123(a)  (18)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "title"  a 
comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "Including  sta- 
tistical reports  of  enrollments  In  vocational 
educaUon  programs  by  sex,  by  race,  by  type 
of  program,  and  by  level  of  educational 
achievement.". 

(2)  Section  123  of  such  Act  is  ameiided  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  For  each  fiscal  year  begiiming  after 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  Commissioner  shaU  pre- 
pare and  make  available  to  the  public  the 
statistics  for  each  state  submitted  piu^uant 
to  paragraph  (18)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.". 

(c)  Section  123(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  " (l ) "  after  " (b) "  and  by  adding 
at  tlie  end  of  such  section  the  folIov\'tng  new 
p«ragraph: 


"(2)  Begiiming  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Commissioner 
shall  not  approve  a  State  plan  submitted 
tmder  this  section  until  he  has  received  as- 
surances that  the  office  for  women  estab- 
lished by  the  State  pursuant  to  section  122 
(d)  has  reviewed  the  plan,  and  that  the  State 
board  has  given  due  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  female  students  and  the  State  bowrd 
provides  assurances  that  all  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  described  In  the  plan  are 
designed  to  attract  Individuals  of  both  sexes 
and  that  no  sex  stereotyping  exists  in  such 
programs.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  132  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  the  section  designation,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  entering  Into 
contracts  under  section  31(a),  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  State  board  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  programs  and  projects  designed  to  re- 
duce sexual  stereotyping  In  vocational  edu- 
cation.". 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
132  if  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"uses  of  federal  Firms;  PBiORrrr" 
Sec.  8.  Section  143(b)  <rf  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  as 
paragraph  (5)  and  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(3)  the  foUowing  new  paragraph  (4) : 

"(4)  In  making  grants  or  entering  Into 
contracts  the  Commissioner  or  the  State 
lx>Rrd,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  give  priority 
to  programs  and  projects  designed  to  re- 
duce sex  sterotyping  In  vocational  educa- 
tion.". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  161(a)(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  161.  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  $60,000,000.  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September 
30.  1977,  such  siuns  as  nuty  be  necessary  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  $75,000,000, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  From  the  sunui 
iipproprtated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for 
each  fiscal  year  1976  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  demonstration  and  model  programs  in 
family  life  education  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 163,  and  from  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  shall  be  computed  in 
the  same  manner  as  allotments  to  States  un- 
der section  103,  except  that  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  no  reservation 
of  10  per  centum  of  such  remainder  tat  re- 
search and  training  programs  and  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  remainder  of 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States.", 
(b)  Section  161  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  and  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  as  subsection  (b)  and 
subsection  (c),  respectively. 
Part  K — Speciai.  C^akts  To  Assist  in  Ovir- 
coMCNc  Sex  Bias 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  199.  There  are  authm-lzed  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1976,  and  ending  July  1, 
1977.  and  for  each  subsequent  fliscal  year. 

PROGRAM   AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  199A.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  av- 
thorlzed  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  sup- 
porting activities  which  show  promise  of 
overcoming  sex  stereotyping  and  bias  tn  voca- 
tional education. 

(b)  The  Federtf  share  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  application. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

TIM  8PBAKER  pro  tempore.  Undar  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle - 
nian  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  other  Members  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Mrs.  Dwyer  during  her  entire  16 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  its  Inter - 
govenunental  Relations  Subcommittee 
from  the  time  she  first  came  to  Congress 

Mrs.  Dwyer  was  cosponsor  with  me  of 
the  1959  legislation  to  establish  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  and  we  served  together  a.> 
members  of  the  Commission  until  she 
left  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Dwyer's  work  on  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Commission  helped 
greatly  in  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  States  and  their  local  governments 
in  our  Federal  system. 

As  rftnlLing  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operation.?,  she  worked  tirelessly 
and  effectively  to  promote  greater  ef- 
flclency  and  economy  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  programs.  She  was  justi- 
fiably regarded  as  a  leading  champion 
of  consumer  interests. 

During  the  16  years  I  served  with  her, 
I  had  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  observe 
the  imiformly  dedicated  and  capable 
manner  in  which  Flo  Dwyer  served  her 
constituents  and  the  Nation.  She  in- 
variably worked  constructively  and  co- 
operatively in  the  public  interest,  with- 
out regard  to  partisan  considerations. 

Flo  Dwyer  riclily  deserved  the  respect 
and  admiration  accorded  her  by  her  con- 
stituents and  her  colleagues. 

She  will  be  missed. 


NEW     PERSPECTIVES     IN     HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  other  memt>ers  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  package  of  12 
bills  which  would  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  subcommittee's  recent 
report,  "New  Perspectives  in  Health  Care 
for  Older  Americans." 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  placed  into 
the  report  by  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. In  addition,  the  report  re- 
flects the  excellent  suggestions  of  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  full  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  approved  the 
report  on  January  28. 

Our  subcommittee's  report.  "New  Pei  - 
spectives  in  Health  Care  for  Older  Amer- 
icans," Is  based  on  hearings  over  the  last 
8  months,  the  testimony  of  182  witnesses, 
and  sulKommittee  surveys  of  800  organi- 
zations with  expertise  in  health  of  tlie 
elderly. 


The  report  focuses  on  the  extreme 
fragmentation  of  health  services,  the 
very  serious  munet  need  for  home  health 
services,  the  need  to  reduce  co8tly  and 
often  inappropriate  institutionalization, 
and  Improved  methods  of  achieving 
quality  patient  care. 

The  subcommittee's  recommendations 
emphasize  the  need  to  alter  the  Nation's 
current  orientation  of  an  acute  medical 
crisis  episodic  model,  to  a  preventive, 
liealth-social  model,  allowing  the  elderly 
to  function  as  healthy,  productive  citi- 
zens in  the  community. 

The  recommendations  Include: 

Extension  of  home  health  benefits  and 
eligibility  under  medicare  and  medicaid 
as  a  cost-effective  alternative  to  expen- 
sive institutionalization : 

Additional  appropriation;  fo;-  liome 
health: 

The  inclusion  of  comprehensive  home 
health  care  in  anj-  national  health  plan: 

Implementation  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging's  home 
health  recommendations  calling  for  a 
comprehensive,  effective  program  of 
widely  available  hcwnemaker  and  home 
liealth  services  in  any  Federal  health 
and  welfare  programs; 

New  incentives  for  the  development  of 
outpatient  clinics  specializing  in — but 
not  exclu.sively  for — geriatrics; 

Incentives  for  multipurpose  .senior  cen- 
ters providing  health,  nutritional,  rec- 
reational, and  social  services; 

ConsoUdatlon  of  fragmented  liealtli 
programs  within  HEW  by  creating  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elderly  Health; 

Placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proposed  new  A-ssistant  Secretary  for 
Elderly  Health  all  long-term  care  inter- 
agency task  forces,  thereby  ending  the 
cmrent  structural  conflict  of  interest  of 
the  Office  of  Niu-sing  Home  Affairs*  co- 
ordination of  HEW's  interagency  home 
health  task  force;  and 

A  new  House  conmiittee  on  health  to 
remedy  currait  congressional  and  statu- 
tory fragmentation. 

Initial  membership  for  the  proposed 
new  standing  committee  would  be  drawn 
from  the  various  current  House  health 
subcommittees — six  from  Ways  and 
Means,  six  from  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  three  from  Education 
and  LalKjr.  As  an  interim  solution  to  the 
current  jurisdictional  dispute  over  na- 
tional health  insurance,  the  suljcommit- 
tee  has  strongly  urged  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  tiie  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  to  hold 
joint  rather  than  separate  liearings  on 
that  subject. 

The  report  states  that  during  the  sub- 
committee'tt  hearing  on  auditing  of  nurs- 
ing homes,  testimony  re'/ealed  that  20 
States  had  not  audited  a  single  medicaid 
nui'sing  liome  since  1967  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  had  been 
inappropriately  spent  in  those  that  had 
been  audited.  The  subcommittee  lias  rec- 
ommended federally  supervised,  unan- 
nounced, onslte  audits  of  federally 
funded  nursing  homes  on  at  least  a  ran- 
dom basis. 

The  report  libtji  areas  the  subcommit- 
tee intends  to  investigate  during  the 
coming  year,  including  the  Federal  life 
safety   code    institutionalization  of   the 


mentally  impaired  elderly,  the  escalating 
cost  of  medical  servtoea  to  the  dderly, 
HEW's  declaionmaklng  process  in  devel- 
oping looog-term  care  regnlattons.  recent 
cutbacks  in  State  medicaid  health  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  and  Important  ques- 
tions relating  to  nursing  homes.  The 
framework  for  these  investigations  will 
I>e  the  development  of  a  continuum  of 
integrated,  quality  care  for  the  elderly 
providing  a  spectrtun  of  services  to  meet 
preventive,  acute  medical,  and  health- 
social  needs. 

The  recommendations  focus  on  the 
need  for  a  national  health-social  model, 
rather  than  a  pvu-ely  acute-medical  one. 
and  lx>th  incranental  and  long-range 
solutions  are  included.  The  report  states 
that  alternatives  witliin  the  recommen- 
dations regarding  home  health  care  and 
innovative  alternatives  to  institutionali- 
zation are  offered  to  furnish  each  of  the 
legislative  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  particular  matter  the  fullest 
possible  range  of  legislative  options  to 
accomplish  the  goals  cited  in  the  report. 

The  subcommittee  considered  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  rec- 
ommendations. It  concluded  that  the 
proposals  to  end  proliferation  and  frag- 
mentation could  reduce  cost.  The  pro- 
posals providing  home  health  care  to  per- 
sons inappropriately  institutionalized 
would  reduce  costs — testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  indicated  by  as  much  as 
$700  million  nationwide — nursing  homes 
are  a  $9  billion  industry.  Provision  of 
care  to  additional  persons  who  would  ap- 
ply for  home  care  but  who  would  enter 
nmsing  homes  only  as  a  last  resort  would 
cost,  but  much  of  this  cost  would  be 
saved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  future, 
many  persons  will  be  able  to  avoid  in- 
stitutionalization or  decrease  the  length 
of  stay.  'While  some  experts  say  there 
will  even  be  an  overall  saving,  the  evi- 
dence does  tend  to  indicate  there  will  be 
an  Increase  in  cost  because  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  who  will  seek 
the  more  humane  benefits  to  be  provided. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  to  analyze  the  cost 
and  savings  implications  of  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Even  if  there  is  to  be  an  increase  in 
costs,  the  subcommittee  beUeves  that  the 
elderly  of  the  Nation  deserve  far  better 
health  care  than  they  are  now  receiving. 
An  affluent  society  Is  obligated  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  to  minimize  the 
lllne.s.^  and  suffering  of  its  aged  popula- 
tion. 

The  majority  and  minority  staffs  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
members  worked  together  In  creating  the 
report.  The  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  iru^.trumental  In  the  creation  of 
medicare  hi  1965,  has  written  a  letter 
saying  that — 

Our  Subcommittee  ha.s  prodviced  a  creative 
and  productive  .set  of  recommendations. 

The  American  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance Association  has  stated  as  follows: 

The  new  Initiatives  cited  In  thin  report 
promise  new  functioning  for  th«  infirm  and 
lonely,  and  the  type  of  bumane  treatment 
that  all  Americans  shonld  be  able  to  expect 
once  they  achieve  senior  clttaen  status.  The 
National  Cancer  Foundation  has  praised  the 
report    because,    quoting,    "In   very   few   in- 
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stances  ore  tbe  elderly  cancer  patients  in  our 
caseload  in  need  of  or  eligible  for  the  kind  of 
home  health  awvloes  that  are  oorerad  by 
Medicare.  More  commonly  they  need  aome 
i:ind  of  help  In  the  home." 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  National  Retired  Teachers' 
.Association  have  provided  invaluable  as- 
sistance as  the  report  has  developed. 

During  the  coming  year  the  subcom- 
mittee will  work  toward  Implementation 
of  the  proposed  recommendations.  Tlie 
recommendations,  based  on  the  data 
available  to  the  subcommittee  to  date, 
wiU  be  continuously  analjrzed.  Additional 
and  possibly  revised  recommendations 
will  be  offered  in  future  reports  as  fur- 
ther investigations  and  new  documenta- 
tion may  direct. 

This  report  represents  an  initial  step 
in  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  to 
assess  the  health  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  subcommittee  hopes  that  the  Con- 
gress will  cmsider  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations, and  that  the  enactment  of 
the  recommendations  win  lead  to  altera- 
tion of  the  fragmented  approach  of  the 
past,  which  has  kept  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  older  Americans  Inappropriately 
institutionalized  and  has  denied  to  still 
others  adequate  health  care. 

The  subcommittee  made  22  recommen- 
dations, four  of  which  were  administra- 
tive proposals  to  the  Department  of 
Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  leg- 
islative recommendations  are  reflected 
both  in  the  bills  we  are  Introducing  today, 
and  in  three  additional  bills  already  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Edward  Bkard  of  Rhode  Mand,  Repre- 
sentative Edward  Koch  of  New  York,  and 
myself. 

Tlie  new  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would — 

Amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  establi^mient 
and  operation  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers; 

Make  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
payments  under  home  health  service 
grants  and  make  an  appropriation  for 
payments  under  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ter grants; 

Amend  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
otlier  acts  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  for  outpatient  geriatric  clinics 
and  for  multipurpose  senior  centers; 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to  taxpayers 
who  contribute  the  right  to  use  certain 
real  property  to  charitable  organizations 
for  outpatient  geriatric  clinics  or  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers; 

Amend  Utle  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  reallotment  of 
unused  social  services  funds,  in  any  fiscal 
year,  to  States  which  will  use  such  funds 
during  the  succeeding  year  in  furnishing 
services  aimed  at  preventing  or  reducing 
inappropriate  institutional  care  by  mak- 
ing home  or  community  care  available;  to 
provide  additional  Federal  matching  for 
multipurpose  senior  center  programs; 
and  to  provide  for  the  standardization  of 
eligibiUty  requirements  for  the  funding 
of  senior  centers; 

Amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
expanded  counseling  assistance  for  the 
elderly  sick  and  disabled: 


Amend  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  <dder 
persons  in  connection  with  their  partici- 
pation in  certcdn  healtti  insurance  and 
medical  assistance  programs  wider  the 
Social  Security  Act; 

Establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  home 
health  clearinghouse  to  provide  elderly 
persons  ^\ith  a  single  place  where  they 
can  obtain  complete  information  on  the 
Federal  healUi  programs  available  to 
them,  and  create  wiUun  the  Department 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Flderly  Health 
with  responsibility  for  aU  health  and 
health-related  matters  involving  the 
elderli'; 

Amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  create  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Health; 

Amend  the  Social  Seciurity  Act  to  pro- 
hibit nursing  homes  participating  in  the 
medicare  or  medicaid  program,  or  other- 
wise receiving  funds  under  that  act,  from 
requiring  patients  to  turn  over  their  so- 
cial security  benefit  checks  after  giving 
reasooable  advance  notice  of  their  in- 
tent to  leave  such  homes: 

Amend  title  XVlii  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  remove  all  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  home  health  visits  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  both  paii;  A 
and  part  B — eliminating  the  requirement 
of  prior  hospitalization  in  the  case  of 
home  health  care  under  part  A — ^to  in- 
clude additimal  types  of  services  as  home 
health  care,  to  provide  coverage  for  pre- 
ventive care  and  various  related  items 
and  services  under  part  B,  to  provide 
coverage  for  services  furnished  in  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facilities  and  elder- 
ly day  care  centers,  and  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  medicare  program; 
and 

Promote  the  provision  and  availability 
of  necessary  health  services  for  the  el- 
d^ly  by  expanding  existing  programs  of 
grants  for  home  health  services,  requir- 
ing the  inclusion  of  specified  preventive 
and  home  health  services  under  the 
medicaid  program  and  making  various 
Improvements  in  the  administration  of 
such  program,  providing  assistance  to 
demonstration  and  pilot  projects  for 
home  health  and  supportive  services — in- 
cluding demonstration  grants  for  com- 
munity care,  and  authorizing  grants  for 
annual  health  fairs  and  mobile  geriatric 
health  units. 

In  addition,  my  earlier  bill,  H.R.  1354, 
would  amend  title  xvm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  long-term  care 
services  as  a  part  of  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program,  and  encour- 
age the  creation  of  commtinity  long-term 
care  centers  to  assist  in  proAlding  such 
services. 

HJl.  8733,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Edward  Beard,  would  amend  Utle 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  an  annual  audit  of 
each  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  ottier 
institutional  facility  participating  in  the 
medicaid  program  and  each  State  or 
local  agency  distributing  medicaid  funds, 
and  amend  titie  XVm  of  such  act  to  re- 
quire annual  audits  of  providers  of  sen'- 
Ices  under  the  medicare  program. 


HJl.  10422,  iuti<oduced  by  Representa- 
tive Edwabp  Koch,  would  asaend  part  B 
of  titie  xvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  broaden  the  coverage  of  home  health 
services  under  the  supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  program  and  remove  the 
100-visit  limitation  presently  applicable 
thereto,  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
an  individual  need  skilled  nursing  care  in 
order  to  qualify  for  such  SKTlces,  amend 
part  A  of  such  titie  to  liberalize  the  cov- 
erage of  post-hospital  home  health  serv- 
ices thereunder,  amend  titie  "^rnr  of  such 
act  to  require  the  inclusion  of  home 
health  services  in  a  State's  medicaid  pro- 
gram and  permit  payments  of  housing 
costs  under  such  a  program  for  elderly 
persons  who  would  otherwitie  require 
nursing  home  care,  and  provide  expand- 
ed Federsd  funding  for  congregate  hous- 
ing for  the  displaced  and  the  elderly. 


RESOLUTION  ON  BEHALF  OP 
VALENT\  N  MOROZ 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Bar.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gresswoman  Millicent  Fenwick  and  I 
are  introducing  a  resolution  directed  at 
briging  Valentyn  Moroz,  now  a  Soviet 
prisoner,  to  the  United  States  this  year. 
The  Koch-Fenwick  resolution  calls  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  the  U.S.SJI.  to  permit  Moroz  to 
accept  an  invitation  extended  him  by 
Hai-vard  University  to  join  the  Harvard 
Ukrainian  Reseaich  Institute  for  the 
academic  year  1976-77.  The  resolution 
recalls  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  signed 
the  Helsinki  Accord  promising  to  facil- 
itate "wider  travel  by  their  citizens  for 
personal  or  professional  reasons." 

■Valentyn  Moroz  is  a  renowned  Ukrain- 
ian historian.  He  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Ukrainian  struggle  for  maintenance  of  a 
cultural  identity  against  Russian  domi- 
nation. His  crime,  according  to  Soviet 
authorities,  is  that  of  creating  "anti- 
Soviet  propaganda  and  agitatiCHi."  His 
essays  which  described  Moscow's  plan  to 
P.ussianize  U.S£Jl.  satellite  republics 
were  labeled  anti-Soviet  propaganda  and 
precipitated  his  prison  sentence.  His  14- 
year  sentence  includes  6  years  m  "special 
prison."  3  years  in  a  labor  camp,  and  5 
years  of  exile. 

During  his  first  6  years  of  imprison- 
ment, Moroz  has  been  subject  to  forced 
mjections  of  drugs,  contaminated  food, 
and  solitary  confinement.  He  has  been 
confined  with  violent  criminals  who  have 
assaulted  him.  In  1974  Moroz  began  a 
hunger  strike  which  lasted  145  days.  To 
end  Ills  strike,  the  Soviet  authorities 
promised  an  improvement  of  prison  con- 
ditions. On  concluding  the  hunger  strike, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  special  psychiat- 
ric prison  hospital,  because  Soviet  au- 
thorities said  "a  normal  person  woulrl 
not  have  able  to  last  through  a  5 -month - 
long  hunger  strike." 

Because  the  first  6  years  of  Moroz' 
sentence  end  later  this  year,  many  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  key  time  to  work  for 
Moroz'  release  before  he  begins  his  labor 
camp  period.  International  efforts  aimed 
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at  persuading  the  U.S.SJl.  to  commute 
'the  remaining  9  years  of  the  sentence  are 
now  being  mobilized.  It  is  time  to  con- 
solidate and  Intensify  our  efforts  to  have 
this  Ukrainian  freedom  fighter  re- 
leased— a  man  who  speaks  so  eloquently 
not  only  for  his  cotmtrymen  in  the 
UlDraine,  but  for  all  of  us  who  revere  our 
personal  right  to  express  our  beliefs. 
•niose  who  are  waging  the  flght  to  free 
Soviet  Jews,  political  prisoners  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  all  dissidents  under  at- 
tack, know  that  the  struggle  for  freedom 
is  indivisible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  efforts  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Due  to  International  pressure,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  recently  released 
the  renowned  mathematician,  Leonid 
Plyushch.  Plyushch  himself  is  calling  for 
worldwide  efforts  to  effect  Moroz'  re- 
lease. Amnesty  International  and  Hu- 
man Rights  Research.  Inc.  are  also  pin- 
pointing Moroz'  release  as  an  immediate 
and  crucial  goal. 

I  am  pleased  that  80  Members  of  the 
House  are  cosponsoring  the  Koch-Feii- 
wick  resolution.  These  cosponsors  sre; 
List  of  Cospohso«s 

Frank  Anniinzlo,  Bill  Archer.  Les  AuColn. 
Herman  BadUlo.  Max  Bauciis.  Berlcley  Beaell. 
Tom  BevUl,  Mario  Biaggi,  Joiiaibau  Biii«- 
bam,  James  Blancbard,  William  S.  Broom- 
field.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  of  California, 
Phillip  Burton.  John  Buchanan,  Silvio 
Conte,  William  R.  Cotter.  Lawrence  Cough- 
Un.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Ed- 
v,-ard  J.  Derwlaskl,  John  Dlngell.  Christopher 
J.  Dodd.  Thomas  Downey.  Robert  Drinan, 
Robert  B.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Pierre  S.  du- 
Pout,  Don  Edwards  of  California,  an  J 
Joshua  Eilberg. 

Dante  Fascell,  Hamilton  n.sh,  Jr  .  James 
J.  Plorto,  Edwin  Porsythe.  Bill  Frenzel,  Ben- 
jamin Oilman.  William  J.  Green.  H.  Joha 
Helitz.  III.  Hem^  Helstoskl,  Elizabeth  Holtz- 
man.  Prank  Horton.  Jamea  Howard,  William 
J.  Hughee,  Henry  Hyde,  Jack  Kemp,  John  U 
Krebs,  Robert  Lagomarsiuo,  Normau  F.  Lent. 
Clarence  Long  of  Maryland,  .\udiew  Maguire. 
John  Melcher,  Helen  S  MevTier,  Abner 
Mlkva,  Joseph  Jlinlsh,  and  Parren  J  Mitchell 
of  Maryland. 

Ronald  Mottl.  Chailes  A.  Mosher.  Stephen 
L,  Neal.  Robert  Ni.x,  Henry  Nowak.  James 
O.  O'Hara,  Richard  Ottinger,  Edwaid  J 
Patten,  Edwai-d  W.  Pattison  of  Xew  York, 
Claude  Pepper,  Peter  A.  Peyser.  Richardson 
Freyer.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Robert  Roe.  Benjamin 
8.  Roaenthal,  Bdward  R.  Roybal,  Ronald  A. 
Sarasln,  Paul  Sarbanes,  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Gladys  Spellman.  Fortney 
H.  (Pete)  Stark.  Frank  Thompson.  Jr  ,  Paul 
E.  Tsong.iS.  Henry  Waxman.  a;id  l.tsier 
Wolff. 


ESTABLISHING  NATIONAL  BTC/CLE 
TRAILS  AND  BICYCLE  ACCESS  TO 
NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  FOREST 
LANDS 

I  Mr.  KOCil  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  ihe  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
t»aueous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
recentlj'  held  hearuigs  on  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  of  1968,  and  consid- 
ered testimony  on  the  question  of  ex- 
panding the  national  trails  .system  to 


provide  an  Increased  number  of  bicycle 
trails,  as  well  as  trails  for  hikers  and 
horseback  riders. 

TTie  1968  act  designated  two  national 
scenic  trails:  The  Appalachian  Trail,  a 
foot  trail  which  runs  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  and  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a 
foot  trail  which  runs  from  the  Mexico- 
California  border  to  the  Canada-Wash- 
ington State  border  along  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  west  coast  States.  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  trails  in  various 
national  parks  and  forests.  The  1968  act 
also  called  for  the  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  new  trails  in  14  other  locations 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  wrs  distressed 
to  learn  that  only  four  of  the.-^e  studies 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  intervening 
years. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act,  the  bicycle  has  become 
even  more  popular  as  a  means  of  rec- 
reation and  transportation.  Yet  there 
are  only  325  miles  of  trails  useable  for 
bicycles  In  the  entire  national  trails  sys- 
tem. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1990,  the 
legislation  introduced  by  Representative 
R.-vLPH  S.  REctTLA,  whlch  would  amend 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Ag- 
ricultm-e,  and  Transportation  .jointly  to 
conduct  studies  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  national  scenic  bi- 
cycle trails  along  the  routes  of  three 
great  U.S.  highways:  U.S.  Highway  No. 
1,  extending  from  Maine  to  Florida;  U.S. 
Highway  No.  30,  extending  from  New- 
Jersey  to  Oregon;  and  U.S.  Highway  No. 
101,  following  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Wa.shington  to  southern  California.  I  be- 
lieve these  routes,  or  others  like  them, 
would  be  popular  recreation  and  trans- 
portation corridors  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  currently  ride  their  bicycles 
for  recreation,  hcaltli.  and  transporta- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  John  \V.  Crutcher, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  ol  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, In  his  testimony  before  Chair- 
man Taylor's  subcommittee  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  the  progress  that  has  ah-eady 
been  made  In  cooperation  with  State 
governments  In  evaluating  the  feasibil- 
ity of  bicycle  routes  along  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts.  I  commend  this  ef- 
fort, but  I  fear  that  not  enoui^h  has  been 
done  to  bring  Into  use  on  these  routes  the 
safe  and  scenic  bicycle  trails  demanded 
by  the  public  for  this  Bicentennial  year. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior,  Transportation,  and  Agri- 
culture report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
feasibility  of  establishhig  bicycle  trails 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  and  a  trans- 
continental bicycle  trail. 

I  was  also  interested  to  see  Uie  testi- 
mony of  James  J.  Hayea.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Bicycle  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, who  testified  before  the  same 
subcommittee,  on  March  12.  He  made  the 
excellent  suggestion  that  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  bicycle  trails  to  run  from  our 
major  metropolitan  areas  to  the  national 
parks  and  forests.  This  would  allow 
thousands  of  people  to  bicycle  to  our 
parklands,  keeping  their  automobiles  at 
home  and  reducing  the  pollution  aud 
congestion  in  our  national  parks.  Be- 


cause he  made  this  suggestion  and  also 
included  some  facts  about  the  popularity 
of  bicycle  riding,  I  am  happy  to  an;>end 
his  statement  for  your  consideration: 
Statemknt  by  James  J.  Hates 

My  name  Is  James  J.  HayM.  I  am  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  a  trade  association  repre- 
senting the  producers  of  nearly  80%  of  all 
domestically  produced  bicycles.  For  nearly 
40  years,  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
the  existence  of  the  Blcjrcle  Manufacturers 
Association  has  been  the  promulgation  and 
support  of  programs  designed  to  provide  for 
the  safer  and  more  pleasant  uso  of  its 
products. 

It  is  because  thii>  Committee  is  considering 
Just  such  a  program  today  that  I  have  asked 
to  testify  here,  and  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  oppoitunity. 

In  reviewing  the  National  Trails  System 
Act  (PubUc  Law  90-^43),  vltik  a  view  to 
amend,  expand  or  Unprore  tts  provisions, 
certain  basic  Information  on  the  need  for 
such  expansion  la  lu  order.  American  bicycle 
bales  had  doubled — from  3.7  million  units  to 
7.5  million  units  between  1960  and  1968  when 
Public  Law  90-543  went  into  effect.  B4r. 
Chairman,  these  sales  figures  doubled  again. 
from  7.5  million  unite  to  more  than  15.3 
million  units  by  1973.  In  the  first  five  years 
of  the  decade  more  than  6S  m»)ifiir»  new 
bicycles  have  taken  their  place  on  the  na- 
tion's roads  and  trails. 

MllUons  of  these  bicycles,  surely,  are  ridden 
by  children  from  5  or  6  years  old  up  to 
15  rr  so,  purely  for  fun.  and  mostly  on  short 
trips  around  the  neighborhood.  But  a  grow- 
ing number  of  adults  are  Joining  the  market 
mix  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons  that  have 
a  bearing  on  your  deUberatlons  here  today. 
In  1969,  for  ln£tance,  86%  of  the  7.1  mUlion 
bicycles  sold  In  America  were  high-risers  .  .  . 
the  small  wheeled,  small  frame  bicycles  tliai 
by  then  had  taken  the  youth  market  by 
storm.  By  1973,  it  Is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  65 "f  of  the  15.3  million  bicycles  sold  in 
that  year  were  bought  for  young  adults  and 
adults  over  16  years  of  age.  This  trend  con- 
tinues today  in  spite  of  the  recessionary  de- 
cline lu  sales  suffered  by  the  industry  in  late 
1974  and  throughout   1975. 

What  excites  Industry  leaders,  and  should 
furrow  the  brows  of  recreation  planners,  is 
the  dramatic  shift  to  lightweight,  multi- 
speed  bikes  by  millions  of  Americans  of  all 
age  groups.  The  lightweight  3,  6  or  10  speed 
bike  is  designed  to  travel  with— to  take  the 
rider  from  5  or  10  to  as  msmy  as  100  miles 
a  day,  depending  on  bis  skill.  In  relative  ease 
aud  comfort  at  the  lowest  cost  per  mUe  of 
a:iy  means  of  transportation  except  walking. 

Bicycles  are  being  used  by  growing  num- 
bers of  commuting  cyclists  in  the  urban 
environment  by  suburban  shoppers  and 
recreation-minded  families,  and  by  long- 
distance cyclists  who,  with  back  pack,  panler 
bag.  stout  heart,  and  a  vision  of  America 
that  most  of  us  will  never  know,  take  off 
on  thousand  mile  trips  over  the  highways, 
back  roads  auU  scenic  trails  of  this  great 
country. 

Though  f.rcurate  demographic  statistics 
are  difflruit  to  obtain,  we  estimate  that  nomc- 
where  between  10  and  15  million  adult 
bicycle  riders  are  out  there  somewhere.  look- 
ing desperately  for  more  pleasant,  safer  and 
more  interesting  and  scenic  places  to  ride 
their  bicycles.  It  Is  In  their  name  that  I  speak 
to  you  here  today. 

The  Bicycle  Manuiactiu^rs  Association 
urges  the  expansion  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  growing 
army  ol  bicycle  riders,  and  offers  willingly  to 
work  with  this  Commitiee  aud  the  Admluls- 
tiaiiou  in  supporting  legislation  tliat  will 
.t'j.  ompUsh   this  broad  goal. 

More  specifically  we  urge  the  Committee's 
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favorable    conildfltatloB    of    the    follovlng 
propo— la: 

1.  aimwiiniig  Public  lAW  80-64S  to  ooavert 
single  use  traUa,  null  as  Coot  tnUli,  to  mul- 
riple-use  trails  to  anwifninodate  talof^ee, 
wherever  pomUblte. 

2.  To  wrparal  tbe  scope  of  the  National 
lYalls  System  Act  to  spactOoally  Include  tbe 
development  of  blcjrelA  tntla. 

3.  To  eipand  aeettan  4(a).  «<!).  and  6 
of  the  Aot  to  eBoouiatB  tlae  development  of 
connecting  tnlJa  fiom  our  major  metropoli- 
tan centers  to  tbe  aoeitfc  aud  recreatloin 
trails  in  the  outlying  areao.  TbiM  is  most 
critical,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  what  good  are  rec- 
reational facilities  out  in  the  country,  if 
millions  of  city-bound  urban,  dwellers  cau- 
not  get  to  them.  Our  national  trails  system 
should  not  be  only  tor  tbm  use  of  the  af- 
fluent .  .  .  those  wbo  can  afford  to  put  their 
bikes  on  top  of  96,000  station  wagons  in 
order  to  get  to  recreation  facilities  out  in  Uie 
country:  they  must  also  Im  made  accessible 
to  the  minions  of  recreationally  deprived 
lurban  dwellers  who  have  tlie  same  needs  and 
the  same  right  to  have  them  satisfied. 

4.  We  strongly  recommend  tliis  Commit- 
tee's favorable  reporting  of  H.S.  -3S7S,  eu- 
thorlzing  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Bicycle  Itails  of  over  1.000  miles. 

5.  We  tuge  your  favorable  support  of  HJS. 
519  and  five  related  bills  authorizing  feasi- 
bility studies  of  certain  bicycle  trails  along 
the  East  Coast,  West  Coast  and  across  the 
country. 

6.  We  lu-ge  yoiu:  favorable  reporting  of 
HJl.  1624  and  related  bills  that  would  esUb- 
llfih  the  Bartram  Trail  as  a  national  scenic 
trail  that  pro\ndes  additional  cycling  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  not  more  than 
325  miles  of  trails  useable  for  bicycles  In  the 
entire  National  lYaUs  System.  Expanding 
existing  single  ptupoee  foot  and  horseback 
trails  to  multiple  purpose  use  would  add  an 
additional  260  or  so  mUes.  This  is  not  enou^ 
to  provide  for  the  existing  recreational  needs 
of  the  nation's  hundred  million  cyclists,  to 
say  nothing  about  preparing  for  growing 
future  needs. 

The  Bicycle  Manufacttuers  Association  of 
America  strongly  supports  not  only  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Trails  System  Act  as 
a  step  m  the  right  direction,  but  urges  as 
well  your  stipport  ot  the  House  Resolutions 
named  as  your  recognition  of  the  tugent 
need  to  provide  recreational  facilities  for 
millions  of  turban,  suburban  and  rural 
cyclists.  Only  by  your  support  can  all  Ameri- 
cans have  access  to  the  rich  tradition  of 
healthful  otitdoor  recreation  and  scenic 
beauty  that  so  many  of  us  take  for  granted. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today. 


149  to  201. 1  was  paired  for  this  bill  and 
had  I  been  present,  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  it. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment regarding  two  recorded  votes  I 
missed  on  Monday,  March  16.  1976,  and 
an  Indication  of  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  present: 

Rollcall  No.  104,  a  vote  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  12188,  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  changes  to  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1»74.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  vote  of  346  to  2.  I  was 
paired  for  this  bill  and  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  105,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7743,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation  Act  Amend- 
ments. The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 


BRIEFING    ON    THE    POOD    STAMP 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  mattor.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
CoNGRESsiONAi.  RECORD  a  briofiiig  (Ml  the 
food  stamp  program  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
and  presented  to  the  Human  Resources 
Task  Force  of  the  House  Budget  C(»n- 
mittee  on  February  18,  1976. 

I  oommend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
tlieir  review: 

Briefing  on  the  Food  Stamp  Pbogram 

INTaODtTCnON 

Tlie  many  food  stamp  bills  pending  in 
Congress  could  have  dramatic  impacts  on 
the  cost  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the 
number  of  eligible  persons,  and  tlie  dis- 
tribution ai  the  program's  ben^ts.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  highlight  these  potential  impacts. 
We  will  begin  with  a  review  of  how  tlie  cur- 
rent program  is  structtired.  "nien  we  will 
discuss  the  key  issues  In  the  debate  alMut 
food  stamp  reform.  These  key  Issues  are: 

(1)  'Who  should  receive  food  stamp  aid 
and  for  what  reasons? 

(2)  Should  Itemized  deductions  of  certain 
expenses  be  permitted  In  computing  food 
stamp  benefits? 

(8)  Should  we  attempt  to  control  the 
spending  patterns  of  food  stamp  reciptents 
by  requirmg  them  to  pay  for  theli'  stamps? 

Provisions  of  the  current  program  reflfeet 
one  set  of  answers  to  these  three  questloiia. 
Similarly,  each  of  the  pending  food  stamp 
bills  is  based  on  Its  own  answers  to  them. 
The  actual  provisions  of  the  prof>06ed  legis- 
lation are  varied  and  numerous,  and  so  we 
shall  focus  on  the  basic  three  issues,  not  on 
Individual  pending  blUs. 

The  cost  and  caseload  estimates  used  were 
developed  by  OBO  based  on  1975  income 
statistics.  There  is  disagreement  and  con- 
troversy surrounding  any  given  method  of 
computing  costs  of  program  changes.  But 
using  one  method  consistently  allows  us  to 
see  the  relative  Impact  of  various  options. 

PROGRAM    BACKGROOND 

The  modern  Food  Stamp  Program  began 
as  a  pilot  program  in  1961.  It  grew  as  more 
localities  ran  the  program,  and  in  1971  was 
given  national  standards.  Congress  enacted 
semi-annual  automatic  adjustments  for  in- 
creases in  food  prices,  effective  January  1, 
1974,  and  in  July  1974  the  program  was  ex- 
tended to  all  counties.  Today  it  is  the  only 
program  that  supplements  the  income  of 
all  groups  of  the  needy.  Other  programs  are 
limited  to  women  and  children,  or  the  aged, 
or  the  blind  or  disabled,  or  veterans;  or,  if 
theoretically  available  to  all  groups  (such  as 
subsidized  hotising),  actually  reach  only  a 
fraction  of  the  eligible  persons  because  of 
limited  funds. 

Rapid  growth  in  costs  and  participants 
has  resiilted   naturaUy  from  three  causes: 

(1)  the  program's  1974  transformation  into 
a  nationwide  operation  (over  1.6  million  peo- 
ple Joined  the  program  In  Puerto  Blco  alone) ; 

(2)  Inflation,  which  has  expanded  eligibility 
and  (3)  high  levels  of  unemployment,  which 
also  have  expanded  eligibility.  Many  believe 
that  during  the  recession  the  program  has 
been  fulfilling  well  Its  basic  objective  of 
supplementing  low  and  falling  incomes.  And, 
in  fact,  as  the  unemployment  rate  has  fallen, 
so  have  food  stamp  caseloads.  The  food  stamp 


population  has  dropped  from  a  lUgh  of  19.3 
mimon  persons  in  Hay  1975,  to  laa  nHUlon 
in  neoember  197*— a  e«t  o<  8%.  but  atUl 
equal  to  about  9%  at  the  populatton. 

Many  an  ooncemad  about  the  large  num- 
ber of  participants— one  oat  Of  11  Americans 
— and  many  object  to  tbe  nmeh  greater  share 
of  the  population  that  is  eUgible  for  the  pro- 
gram— estimated  to  be  almost  one  In  five 
at  some  point  during  tbo  year.  The  issue 
oonoems  tlie  income  levels  beyond  which 
families  should  be  barred  ttaai  food  stamps. 
In  large  part,  of  course,  that  Issue  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  values:  Should  food  stamp  benefits 
be  more  cloadly  confined  to  the  poor?  Or  is 
supplementation  of  modest-income  families 
a  leasonalile  activity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? The  goal  of  many  pending  bills  is  to 
reduce  costs  and  the  number  of  participants 
on  the  gnmnds  that  people  who  are  not  poor 
do  not  need  and  should  not  receive  Govern- 
ment aid;  other  biUs  would  explicitly  expand 
ellglbtUty  for  the  program.  Our  puri>ose  Is 
to  esfOore  the  options  available  for  reducing 
or  Increasing  food  stamp  eligibility,  and  the 
effects  <^  such  options.  To  do  tUs,  we  must 
first  discuss  how  the  program  works  now. 

THX  sntDCTUEB  OF  THX  FOOD  BTAKF  HUXaAM 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  is  to  pro^de  more  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diets  for  people  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  to  p^  for  such  food.  The 
amoimt  of  food  stamps  given  to  families  de- 
pends on  their  family  sise.  The  Department 
of  i^grlculture  develops  a  so-called  ."thrifty 
food  plan"  for  each  family  size,  and  the  coFt 
of  this  plan  is  given  in  food  coupons  worth 
that  amoxint.  Clearly,  there  is  no  need  to 
give  everyone  food  stamps,  so  a  way  bad  to 
be  found  to  Hailt  food  stamps  to  persons 
most  in  need  of  them.  Tliis  is  done  by  giving 
the  stamps  free  to  people  with  no  income  or 
very  low  income,  and  requiring  others  to  buy 
the  stamps.  It  was  found  that  tbe  average 
family  sjwnds  about  one-third  of  its  income 
for  food.  So,  people  with  Income  are  required 
to  pay  rouglily  80%  of  their  net  income  for 
the  stamps.*  (Net  Income  for  food  stamp  ellg- 
Itdlity  purposes  is  generally  much  lower  than 
gross  income,  and  later  we  will  discuss  the 
consequences  of  using  net  rather  than  gross 
Income.)  This  means  that  when  people  ^o 
to  their  local  welfare  offices  or  wherever  else 
food  stamps  are  sold,  they  wm  pay  varying 
amounts  for  their  stamps,  depending  on  how 
much  income  they  have.  At  some  point,  30', 
of  net  income  equals  or  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  stamps,  so  famUies  are  ineligible  and 
won't  benefit  from  participation  in  any  case. 

Currently  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  a  famUy 
of  four— and  consequently  the  food  stamp 
allotment — Is  nearly  $2,000  a  year — $1,992  to 
be  precise.  A  family  with  $3,000  in  annual 
net  income  pays  about  30%  of  its  net  income 
($900)  for  the  stamps.  The  difference  between 
the  $1,992  face  value  of  the  stamps  and  the 
$900  the  family  must  pay  for  the  stamps  is 
$1,092.  There  are  the  "boniis"  or  free  stamps. 
and  $1,092  is  the  value  to  this  famUy  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  food  stamp  program. 

From  schedule  A  on  Chart  1,  you  can  see 
that  there  is  a  mathematical  relationship 
between  these  program  features — the  $1,992 
coupon  aUotment,  the  30%  purchase  require- 
ment, and  the  eligibility  celling  of  over  $6,600. 
The  eliglbiiity  ceiling  can  be  computed 
roughly  by  dividing  the  $1,092  aUotment  by 
30% — the  purchase  price  requirement. 

Schedule  B  on  Chart  1  shows  what  hap- 
pens if  only  one  element  of  that  mathemati- 
cal  equation   is  changed.  Raising  tbe  allot- 


'  In  fact,  the  percentage  pvurhase  require- 
ment is  not  a  flat  30%,  but  varies  somewhat 
by  Income.  30  To  is,  however,  roughly  the  av- 
erage purchase  requirement  across  the  elig- 
ible income  range.  In  the  FY  1976  Budget, 
the  President  proposed  a  flat  30%  require- 
ment. These  regulations  were  rejected  by 
Congress  because  under  the  food  stamp 
schedule.  *hea  as  now,  .some  famUies  pav  less 
than  30' 
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oient  from  nearly  $2,000  to  ti.iOO  autamatl- 
oaUy  raises  tbe  ellgibUlty  oeUlng  to  $8,000. 
And,  the  food  stamp  allotment,  by  law.  Is 
automatically  Increased  twice  a  year  to  offset 
nalng  food  ooeta.  Thus,  the  eligibility  cell- 
ing also  Usee  twice  a  year. 

Chart  2  shows  you  on  an  annual  basis 
the  Impact  that  Increases  in  the  foo<l  stamp 
allotment  have  had  on  the  eligibility  celling 
since  1971.  Allotment  increases  to  offset  high- 
er food  prices  have  raised  the  eligibility  cell- 
ing for  a  family  of  four  from  $4,320  per  year 
in  July  1971  to  over  $6,600  per  year  ciu-- 
rently — an  increase  of  over  SOr'^.  Thns.  what 
looks  llice  modest  cost-of-food  increases  at 
one  end  of  the  program  have  potentially  not 
so  modest  Increases  In  eligibility  cutoffs, 
causing  sharp  boosts  In  costs  and  caseloads. 
As  can  be  seen  from  Chart  3,  the  gross  In- 
come range  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  is  much 
more  densely  packed  with  families  of  four 
than  the  Income  range  below  $6,000.  Thus, 
as  the  food  stamp  allotment  and  eligibility 
ceilings  rise,  the  program  potentially  reaches 
an  ever-larger  share  of  families  because  oi 
cost-of-living  Increases  alone. 
Cn\PT  1  —Food  xtamp  bene/itf  jnr  a  faintly 
oj  four 

A.  CVRBENT   St  lUDULE 

If  faiiilly  has  no  Uicome,  it  pa.\  <■  -er')  and 
receives:  $1,992  In  free  stamps. 

If  family  has  income  it  pay.'^:  ,'Jo  of  It.- 
net  Income  for  the  $1,992  In  stamps.  Ex- 
ample: aC'  of  $3,000  $900  •purchase  re- 
quirement." 

Thus:  Families  are  eligible  until  net  iu- 
come  equals:  $1,992  :  30=:$6.640.  At  $6,640 
net  inncome,  30";;   of  net  Income     jl.OBa. 

B.     HYPOTHFIICAL     SC'HEOl'I.t 

If  family  has  no  intonie  it  recel\e.s  *2.400 
In  free  stamps. 

If  family  has  Income  it  pay^:  30'-  of  Us 
net  income  for  the  $2,400  In  stamps. 

Thus:   Families  are  eligible  unta   net  in- 
come equals :   $2,400  ;  .30  =  $8,000. 
Chart  2. — Impact  of  High  Pood  Siwic  Al- 

LOTMFMTS  ON  NET  INCOME  ELICIBri  I  r  V  C'flt.- 
INC 

(Family  of  four) 


I>al« 


Maximum 

allowable 

AiUkual     cinnual  net 

.Allotment  income 


July  1971 $1,296 

July  1972--- 1,344 

JiUy   1973 1.392 

JlUy   1974 1,800 

JiUy   1975— 1,944 

January  1976 1,922 

Increase  from 

1971 -f696 


Ii4,  320 
4,476 
4.644 
6,000 
6,480 
6.  63C 

t2.  316 


Chart  3. — Percentagi.  Distribution  of  Pomi- 
Person  Families,  by  1974  Gross  Cash  In- 

COMK 

Orosb  iiicome  range; 

Under  $3,600. _ 2 

$3,500-4.999    2 

«i5.000-6.999 _ 2 

Subtotal    - 6 

$6,000  6.999 , .  2.5 

$7.000-7.909 --. .-  3 

$8,000-8,998 4 

$9,000-9,999 5 

Subtotal    -.     14.5 

$10.0004- 80 

Total   _ -100 


CHART  4.-ANNUAL  EFFECTS  OF  RAISING  PURCHASE  RE- 
QUIREMENT (FAMILY  OF  4:  ANNUAL  STAMP  ALLOTMENT 
IS  tl,992) 


Annutl  nel  Incom* 
level 


Ai'imujI  purchase  re' 
quiremeiit  to 
receive  )1,992  in 
>oo(l  stamps: 
$2,000.. 


Curraat 

piinAM* 

price 

(approii- 
mately 
30 
percent) 


35  M 

peic«i<t  percent 

puichaie  purctiase 

require-  reqeire- 

ment  ment 


$«;  (1,^00  v^C'.i'i^  iiooo(M2 

bonus).  bonu^).  bonus). 

$4,0(X) »1.140(fo2  11,400(59;'  Nnt 

iwnus).  bonus).  eliiihle. 

$6,000 »1,680(312  Not  Do. 

bonus).  eligiltle. 


CH.^Rl 


Ai.HUAL  BONUS  STAMPS  UNDER  THt  CURRENT 
rOOD  STAMP  SCHEDULE  (ABBREVIATED) 


Coupon  allotment 


3  persons  =   < 

1  persons 

5  persons^ 

AtiMual  net  income 

$1,560 

$1,992 

$2,376 

Annual  bonus 

amounts ; 

13,720  to  $3,960.. 

$604 

$924 

$1.  290 

$4,680  to  6,040.. 

228- 

W6 

1,  oots 

$5.40010:5.759.. 

(') 

420 

792 

$5,760  to  $6.120.. 

(') 

31? 

684 

>6,84fi  to  $7.200.. 

(') 

(') 

360 

V,920  to  $8,280.. 

(') 

(■) 

(') 

I  Not  eligible. 

ISSrE   NO.    1  :    AID  FOR  M<  .Dr.ST-lNCOWE   WuRKtR.S 

As  discu&sed  earlier,  the  first  key  Issue  In 
the  food  stamp  debate  is  who  should  receive 
food  ."tamps  and  why.  Some  are  concerned 
because  the  food  stamp  program  extends 
aid  to  persons  above  the  poverty  line — which 
was  about  $5,040  in  1974  for  a  famUy  of 
four.  Hence,  most  of  the  pending  bills 
attempt  in  some  way  t«>  reduce  the  income 
eiiglbillty  ceiling.  What  are  the  choices  for 
achieving  this  obJecti\e?  Basically,  there  are 
H  po!-slbiliticw  which  Will  be  dlscu.ssed  in 
turn: 

(1)  To  raise  the  pvuchase  pn.-e  requli'e- 
inent  above  30 ',i.  of  net  income; 

(2 1  To  reduce  tlie  food  stamp  a'.lolmeni. 
and 

(3)  To  impose  an  eliyibility  cutoff  at  some 
desired  point,  even  though  that  point  Is 
below  the  level  produced  by  the  arithmetic 
of  the  allotment  and  tlie  30';v.  purchiise  price 
requirement. 

Let  as  examine  option  1 — raising  the  30', 
purclia.se  price  reqiiireinent  so  that  a  family 
spend.'!  a  large  percentage  of  lt«  Income  for 
the  stamp.s.  Chart  4  shows  the  impact  cf 
this  chiuige  PlrHt.  as  tlie  percentat;e  is  raised 
from  30  to  60.  the  eligibility  ceiling  does  in 
fact  fall.  Families  of  four  with  net  Income 
of  $4,000  and  $6,000  are  currently  eligible. 
Raising  the  percentage  of  income  that  must 
be  paid  for  food  stamps  to  35  knocks  out 
$6,000  families,  and  raising  it  to  50';.  knocks 
out  .$4.()00  families  too  This,  of  course,  re- 
duces Costs  and  the  Tuimf)er  of  program 
partlclp.ints. 

There  are  other  cf!<i  ts.  Ralsii.t;  the  per- 
centage requirement  means  that  families 
must  earmark  for  food  larger  perren  rages  of 
their  net  budgets — ranging  here  from  30  to 
50';  .  For  example,  a  family  with  .'^2.000  now 
pay.s  only  $492  for  its  nearly  $2,000  worth  of 
stamps.  It  wotild  have  to  pay  half  Its  net 
income — $1,000 — If  the  requirement  were 
raised  to  50';  .  Poorer  families  with  less  total 
Incon.e  have  to  balance  food  needs  against 
their  need.s  for  rent,  clothing,  and  utilities. 
Thus,  some  families  might  decline  to  buy 
food  stamp.s  if  required  to  spcrid  a  higher 
portion  of  their  budget  on  food. 

.\lso.   of  course,   as   the   purrhast    ;-oq-'l,.  - 


ment  ri.se:s,  the  bonus  drops.  A  family  with 
$4,000  in  annual  net  income  now  gets  bonus 
or  free  stamps  worth  $882.  Tlie  bonus  drops 
to  $592  with  a  35%  requirement  and  to  sem 
with  a  S0%  requirement. 

Finally,  ralsmg  the  purchase  price  can  be 
viewed  as  similar  to  raising  Income  tax  rate^i 
for  participants.  A  portion  of  each  extra 
dollar  earned  by  food  stamp  participants  has 
to  be  .spent  on  the  stamps.  At  the  same  time, 
each  extra  earned  dollar  also  causes  higher 
social  security  taxes  and,  often,  higher  work 
expenses  and  Income  taxes.  If  there  is  a 
very  high  overall  bite  on  each  extra  eai-ned 
dollar,  theory  and  research  suggest,  work 
becomes  less  rewarding  financially,  and,  con- 
sequently, some  people  may  reduce  work 
effort.  Small  lncrea.se.s  In  the  tax  rate  or  pur- 
chase requirement.  It  seems  clear,  would 
have  much  less  of  an  Impact  on  work  than 
large  Jumps.  But,  since  many  food  stamji 
participants  receive  other  income-related 
benefits,  the  Impact  of  larger  bites  Into  food 
stamp  benefits  caused  by  added  Income  hR> 
to  be  examined  In  light  of  other  benefit 
lo&.ses  for  multi-program  beneficiaries. 

By  contrast,  reducing  the  purcha.se  pr '.■•■ 
requirement  to  26%  would  raise  the  eligibil- 
ity ceUlng  to  $7,968  ($1,922  t. 25) ,  would 
raise  bonus  amounts  at  each  Income  level, 
would  lower  purchase  prices  at  each  Income 
level,  and  would  raise  costs  and  caseloads. 

Let  us  turn  to  option  2,  the  second  way  to 
rt-diice  income  ceilings  for  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility. Tills  alternative  Is  to  reduce  the  food 
stamp  .allotment.  This  would  mean  that  the 
program  would  fall  below  the  level  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  Is  minimally 
adequate  for  nutrition.  The  Impact  of  this; 
change  can  be  seen  on  Chart  5  by  comparing 
current  beueflts  for  a  family  of  three  with 
a  family  of  four.  In  addition  to  reducing  the 
income  eligibility  ceUIng,  one  Impact  of  re- 
ducing benefits  is  to  reduce  bonus  amounts 
at  each  income  level — a  $504  vs.  $924  bonu.s 
at  about  $3,800  In  net  Income.  For  both  rea- 
soiia,  costs  would  be  reduced. 

By  contrast,  raising  benefits  for  a  family 
of  four  to  the  level  of  a  family  of  five  raises 
the  eligibility  celling,  raises  bonus  amounts 
at  every  Income  level,  and,  consequently, 
raises  costs. 

Apart  from  raising  the  30',;  purchase  price 
requirement  or  lowering  the  food  stamp 
allotment,  there  is  a  third  alternative  for 
limiting  eligibility.  Option  3  circumvents 
the  mathematical  equation  relating  coupon 
allotment  and  purchase  price  requirement 
to  the  income  eligibility  celling.  It  simply 
imp)ose8  an  eligibility  ceiling  at  some  desired 
level  relating  to  notions  about  who  require-'' 
aid.  The  lines  across  Chart  5A  roughly  ap- 
proximhle  an  lmpo.sed  cutoff  at  the  estimated 
ifl74  poverty  line  for  3-.  4-,  and  5-person 
families.  Families  above  the  line  would  be 
eligible;  persons  below  woxild  not  be  eligible. 

Till'-  \^ould  cau.se  rather  abrupt  losses  of 
fairly  substantial  benefits.  The  extra  small 
bit  of  income  that  take.s  a  family  of  four  out 
of  the  income  range  marked  A  costs  it  an 
annual  l->ouus  of  .11636.  Tills  kind  of  situation 
in  whicli  earning  more  gives  you  lower  total 
inooine  is  called  a  "notch."  The  notch  cost-. 
?  family  of  five  $684  annually. 

Tlie  nr^xt  chart  (6)  focuses  on  the  conse- 
(lueiices  of  an  Imposed  cutoff  for  families  ol 
lour  near  the  so-called  notch.  First,  this 
poll'  y  departs  from  the  dictum  that  more 
work  .should  equal  more  Income.  Someone 
earning  $4,200  net  has  a  higher  total  income 
after  food  stamp.s  than  someone  earning 
$5,040.  Under  It,  public  benefits  would  reverse 
Income  positions.  An  employer  granting  a 
small  raibe  from  $5,000  to  $5,400  could  dis- 
advantage ills  employees.  To  the  extent  that 
families  have  control  over  such  income  In- 
creases (by  controlling  hours  or  days  of  work 
or  the  number  of  family  workers) ,  they 
might  avoid  Income  inrrea.ses  that  would 
cost  *\\f\x\  income. 
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CHART  5A.  CUTTING  OFF  FOOD  STAMP  ELIGIBILITY  AT 
POVEVTY  UNE  VERSUS  CUMENT  INCOME  CEILINGS 
(AB8KVMTE0  SCHEDULE) 


Coeponi 


tCenmnl  bonus 


3  pffnOIII=    4  pCfMRS^       5  MfMNIS^ 

AfliitMl  net  income  $1,5G0  $1,992  1^376 


4,610  to  $5,040 

5.400  to  |S,759 

S,7C0  to  16.120 

t8.840tog;200 
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I  Not  ellgibls. 

Chart  6. — Aitiival  CoNsnQtrxMcxs  or  Notch 

IM  Food  Staiv  Sohxdui.b 

(Family  of  four) 

//  eligibility   is  out  off  when  net  income 

reaches  1974  poverty  level . . . 


Annual  food 
stamp  bonus 


Anntial  total 
net  Income 


Amiual  net: 

$4,200  $852 

$4,600   744 

$5,000   6S6 


$5,040 
$6,400 

$5,700 


$5,052 
5.344 
5,«S6 

Kotch 
6.040 
6,400 
6.700 


Another  potential  consequence  Is  less  vis- 
ible. That  again  relates  to  food  stamps  In 
combination  with  other  Income-tested  pro- 
grams such  as  AFDC  and  miHici^i^  jf  the 
food  stamp  notch  should  occur  near  the  In- 
come level  at  which  a  woman  also  loses 
eligibility  for  AFDC  and  medicaid  then  the 
combined  benefit  loss  could  be  very  large  and 
the  work  incentive  and  equity  problems 
would  be  magnified. 

Informal  CBO  staff  estimates  are  that  if 
the  eligibility  ceUing  were  set  at  the  pov- 
erty line  based  In  gross  income  TY  1977  oosts 
would  be  lower  by  34%  that  is  lower  by  $2.1 
billion  and  the  number  of  average  monthly 
participants  in  the  program  would  faU  by 
about  7.5  million  persons. 

What  we  have  been  dlscusBing  of  course  are 
the  practical  impUeatlons  of  the  alterna- 
tives for  reducing  eliglbUity  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  Because  of  the  mathemati- 
cal relationship  among  various  program  fea- 
tures changing  anyone  feature  wUl  affect  the 
others  in  predictable  ways. 

ISSTTE    KO.    2:    BENEFIT   RESPONSIVENESS    TO 
INDIVlDtTAL    NEED 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  major  issue  in 
the  food  stamp  debate.  One  reason  why  there 
are  some  participants  with  relatively  high 
gross  Income  is  that  the  program  permits  a 
large  number  of  deductions  from  gross  In- 
come to  arrive  at  net  income  for  food  stamp 
purposes.  You  wUl  recall  that  it  is  net  in- 
come that  is  used  to  compute  benefits.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  law  specifies  only 
that  the  purchase  price  shall  not  exceed  30 Cr 
of  -income."  The  food  stamp  law  does  not 
define  "Income."  It  does  not  specify  whether 
this  shall  be  net  or  gross  income  and  does 
not  mention  the  itemized  deductions.  This 
was  done  by  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Chart  7  gives  an  example  of  how  these 
itemized  deductions  can  reduce  a  rather 
high  gross  income  to  a  much  lower  net  in- 
come for  food  stamp  purposes.  The  deduc- 
tions shown  here  do  not  include  all  the  per- 
missible deductions. 

There  are  several  Implications  of  these 
itemized  deductions.  Pint,  they  are  costly. 
Second,  they  introduce  administrative  oom- 
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plexity.  Each  such  arithmetic  computation 
ipowoes  the  likelihood  of  ecror.  Moreover, 
penona  with  heavy  noit-tfadiicabto 
do  not  Hue  as  wsU  aa  penrau  vhoee  < 
are  deductible.  FlnaUy,  of  ooone, 
ducUons  are  the  reason  for  the  partleipa- 
tlon  of  some  relatively  hlj^-lnoome  people 
in  the  program.  (Even  with  tiie  deductions, 
bowerer,  the  bulk  of  food  stamp  participants 
are  below  the  poverty  line.  Based  on  OBO 
tabulations  from  the  August  1B76  Current 
Bopolatlon  Sunrey,  76%  of  all  food  stamp 
houseihclds  have  monthly  gross  incomes  be- 
low $898  88%  are  under  $409;  and  84%  are 
under  $699.)  But  the  deductions  do  help 
compensate  for  extraordinary  expenses.  The 
Issue  is  whether  these  deductions  should  be 
peiuiltted. 

Several  bUIs  would  replace  the  itemised 
deductions  with  a  standard  deduction  or 
eliminate  nearly  aU  deductions.  Moving  to 
a  standard  deduction  of  $100  a  month  would 
cut  costs  In  Fiscal  Year  1977  by  $700  million 
to  $1  bnuon,  according  to  infromal  CBO 
stalf  estimates. 

ISSUE  NO.  3  CAKT/SHOUU)  WE  CONTROL 
CONSUMPTTON? 

The  third  and  final  major  issue  in  the 
food  stamp  debate  revolves  around  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  can  and  should  attempt 
In  bmeflt  programs  to  control  recipients' 
q>endlng.  The  original  rationale  for  the  30% 
purchase  price  requirement  was  to  assure 
that  food  stamps  would  add  to  food  con- 
sumption rather  than  merely  pay  existing 
food  bills.  There  are  proposals  to  eliminate 
the  purchase  price  and  simply  give  each  fam- 
ily its  quota  of  the  bonus  stamps  rather  than 
"selling"  the  full  $1,992  allotment  to  each 
family  of  four  at  prices  scaled  to  Income. 
This  approach  would  seem  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  less  control  over  consumption 
since  It  frees  families  from  having  to  make 
any  personal  investment  in  food  stamps.  Op- 
ponents argue  that  tills  proposal  wduld  move 
the  food  stamp  program  more  clearly  in 
the  direction  of  an  Income  supplement  pro- 
gram rather  than  a  food  program,  and  some 
say  ttiat  the  result  would  be  less  adequate 
nutrition. 

Proponents  of  eliminating  the  purchase 
price  and  simply  distributing  the  bonus 
stamps  argue  that  some  needy  people  do  not 
participate  becaiise  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  purchase  price.  Further,  they  argue, 
this  approach  would  allow  families  with 
limited  resources  greater  control  over  these 
resources. 

Chart  7. — Examples  of  itemized  deductions 

under  the  food  stamp  program 
Family  of  four  with  gross  annual 
earned     income      of      $10,000, 

monthly  income  of $833.00 

IjCss  food  stamp  work  allowance..   —30.  00 
Less  mandatory  deductions: 

Social  security  taxes —49, 00 

Federal  income  taxes  (may  In- 
clude State/local  Income  taxes 

If  applicable) —54  00 

Less  medical  expenses  in  excess  of 

$10  per  month —66.00 

Less  child  care  costs —  100.00 


Subtotal,  net  income 535.00 

Less  shelter  costs  in  excess  of  30 
percent  of  net  Income  subtotal 
(shelter  costs  include  mortgage 
payments,  rents,  and  utilities)  * —140,  00 


Net   Income 395.00 

•Assumes  total  shelter  coste  of  $300.50 
monthly. 

It  Is  useful  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  can  control  consumption  by  means 
of  earmarked  benefits  in  the  form  of  stamps, 
coupons,  allowances,  vouchers,  or  whatever. 
In  practice,  people  who  are  hard-preseed  fi- 


nancially or  who  are  truly  irresponsible 
about  providing  for  tfaelr  families  mar  not  be 
Mtmplet^  eawteaJnad  by  tlM  Corm  of  bene- 
IttB.  Some  people  atO.  and  trad*  their  food 
■taiqpa  uiegaUy. 

What  non-cash  subsidies  automatically  do 
is  to  free  up  for  other  puzpoaes  aome  naoney 
that  the  family  formerly  spent  on  the  newly 
subsidized  items.  For  example,  svqipose  a 
famUy  formerly  spent  $1,800  of  Its  own  fimds 
for  food.  Then  It  Joined  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  only  had  to  pay  |0OO  tat  its  staii^>s. 
So.  It  has  $600  to  spend  on  otiier  things.  By 
sulisidizing  food,  the  food  stamp  jivogram 
frees  up  money  for  use  on  ntMi-food  items 
that  may  be  "reasonable"  or  "unreasonable" 
items  in  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  In 
Judging  the  Impact  that  earmaiked  benefits 
make  on  consunqition  pattsnu,  it  to  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  ttie  earmarked 
benefit  itself  and  the  non-earmarksd  family 
income  that  is  released  for  othw  uses. 

Research  on  the  'mpart  of  the  food  stamp 
program  on  food  coosunqitlan  sunixats  the 
view  that  the  program  in  fact  has  Increased 
food  consumption.  One  stody  oon<dadce  that 
bonus  stamps  are  about  twice  aa  effective  as 
cash  income  supplements  in  expanding  de- 
mand for  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  research  on  whether 
expanded  food  consumption  has  increased 
the  nutritional  content  of  diets  is  much 
more  mixed.  On  balance,  short-term  im- 
provements do  not  appear  to  be  sobetantlal. 
Research  Is  vmderway  on  long-term  effects 
on  nutrition. 

Informal  CBO  staff  estimates  are  that  elim- 
inating the  purchase  price  requirement 
would  raise  costs  in  Fiscal  Tear  1977  from 
$400  million  to  $1  billion,  and  that  the  aver- 
age ntimber  of  participants  each  mouth 
would  rise  by  from  2.9  million  to  6.8  mUlion 
persons. 

REPEALING  THE  AGE  mMITATIONS 
FOR  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSIONED CORPS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  of- 
fered legislation  amendiziff  Ihe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  r^peaUne  lan- 
guage in  that  act  which  currently  denies 
appointment  to  persons  over  44  years  of 
age  in  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Pubhc 
Health  Sei-vlce  that  present  law — sec- 
tion 207(a)  (3)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  42  U.S.C.  2090O— predudes  {«- 
pointing  applicants  in  the  CommiasiQned 
OlBcer  Corps  and  canine  them  to  active 
duty  after  they  have  passed  44  years  of 
age.  The  age  of  44  is  said  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  maximum  age  for  ap- 
pointment "in  order  to  provide  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  a  realistic  period  of 
fruitful  service  before  ofl^iers  qualify 
lor  retirement  annuity." 

This  maximum  age.  which  at  44  could 
readily  be  the  prime  period  of  a  profes- 
sional's career,  arbitrarily  denies  ad- 
mittance to  experienced  and  otherwise 
highly  qualified  applicants.  This  is  at  a 
time  in  which  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  offering  scholarsh^  and  bonuses  to 
attract  doctors  Into  its  ranks.  We  seem  to 
be  working  at  cross  purposes  In  enticing 
young  doctors  into  the  Service  while  pro- 
hibiting the  commissioning  of  veteran 
professionals. 
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While  I  believe  it  is  neltlier  a  ui&e  nor 
an  efflcimt  policy  to  refuse  experienced, 
proven  professionals.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
conscionable to  discriminate  solely  on 
the  basis  of  age. 

In  1967  we  approved  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  which  in 
spirit  and  in  fact  acknouledged  the  value 
of  experience  among  middle-aged  em- 
ployees and  sought  to  protect  their  rights 
against  discrimination  in  hiring  and 
benefits  solely  on  the  basis  of  age. 

I  believe  the  "maximum  age"  set  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  for  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps  violates  the  intent  of  the  1967  age 
discrimination  law  and  should  be 
brought  into  compliance  with  it.  Section 
15  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  provides  for  nondiscrimination 
on  account  of  age  in  Federal  Government 
employment,  stating  that: 

All  personnel  actions  affeclii.g  i-inployeeM 
or  applicants  for  employment  .  .  shall  be 
made  free  from  any  iiiscvinilnatioi.  bused  on 
age. 

I  lufee  mj'  colleagues  to  support  tliis 
amendment  deleting  the  present  "maxi- 
mum age"  of  44  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  I  believe  this  action  will 
aflarm  the  spirit  and  lettei-  of  the  1967 
Age  Discrimination  law  and  assist  the 
Public  Health  Service  Corps  in  recruit- 
ing qualified,  middle-aged  applicants. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

■  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  {jer- 
inission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
uble  to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  session  of  Tuesday, 
March  16.  1976,  because  I  was  in  lUinoi-s 
for  the  Illinois  primary.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent in  the  House,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  rollcall  106  which  extended 
services  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  also  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  rollcall  107  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  and  "aye"  on  rollcall 
108  providing  for  consideration  ol  the 
issue  of  the  District  of  Columhin's  repre- 
sentation in  Congre.ss, 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  PERMANENT  IN- 
TELLIQENCE  COMMITTEE  AND 
FOR  PROTECTINO  CONFIDENTIAL 
DATA  WmnN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MILPORD  a.sked  and  wa^  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REconi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  1095.  a  res- 
olution to  establish  a  permanent  House 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  to  pro- 
tect the  unauthorized  release  of  confi- 
dential data  and  information  within 
Congress. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  an  efficient 
intelligence  effort  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense.  Most  will  also  agree  that  intelli- 
gence activity,  by  Its  very  nature,  Is  a 
highly  secretive  business.  This  Nation 
simply  caimot  publish  its  intelligence 
plans  and  activities  In  the  dally  news- 


paper. Furthermore,  it  is  a  well  kuo\ui 
fact  that  the  ability  to  keep  a  secret  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
people  who  know  the  secret. 

In  past  years,  the  general  membeisnip 
of  Congress  was  content  by  allow hig  in- 
telligence matters  to  be  hundled  exclu- 
sively by  a  few  key  members  on  tlie 
Armed  Services.  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  While  every 
Member  of  Conp!re?s  "technically"  could 
gain  access  to  any  information  in  the 
classified  file.<;.  this  right  was  rarely  pur- 
sued. Those  Members  of  Congress  who 
previously  handled  extremely  sensitive 
matters  usually  had  long  years  of  service 
and  considerable  experience  in  dealing 
with  intelligence  matters. 

Beginning  in  the  93d  Congre.'^s,  and 
accelerating  rapidly  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, many  refonn  measures  were  en- 
acted that  drastically  altered  past  con- 
gressional practices.  There  emerged  a 
new  individual  Member  awareness,  ex- 
panded Member  participation  in  con- 
gressional proces-ses  and  a  diminishing 
of  leadership  controls  and  prerogatives. 

While  these  ne^'  reforms  greatly  in- 
crea-sed  individual  Member  participation 
m  the  political  process,  they  also  pre- 
sented a  new  and  grave  probleni  in  the 
miinteii.incc  ol  national  secrets  and  the 
ovcr.siglit  of  intelligence  activities. 

"Ihc  new  liberated  Member.s  of  Con- 
■Mti..';  were  no  longer  content  to  let  the 
■'old  bulls  '  exclusively  handle  intelligence 
matters  A.s  the  hearings  conducted  by 
both  th?  Senate  and  House  Intelligence 
Committees  clearly  show,  detailed  con- 
gressional oversight  has  been  noticeably 
absent  during  past  years.  Even  the  few 
.senior  Members  who  handled  intelligence 
matters  never  really  had  the  time  and 
staff  resources  to  question  the  agencies 
or  followed  their  HCtivities  to  the  extent 
needed. 

The  new  freedom  of  the  liberated  Con- 
gres.s  also  presented  some  very  serious 
problems  for  the  Nation  concerning  not 
onlj-  intelligence  activities  but  also  the 
mnintenance  of  confidentiality  of  execu- 
tive sessioiLs.  As  stated  earlier,  security 
of  .secrets  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  people  that  know  tiie  secret. 

Ihe.e  are  six  committees  in  Congress 
tliat  have  jurisdiction  over  InteUigence 
matters.  Immediately,  that  means  that 
39  Members  of  Congress  and  over  100 
staff  membei-s  have  access  to  the  Na- 
tif'H's  highest  cla-sslftcd  and  most  sen- 
sitive .secrets. 

Ir.  addition,  rule  XIi2Mt"t.2»  of  the 
Hou.se  Rules  clearly  gives  any  Member 
oi  Congress  the  right  to  examine  any 
tile,  in  any  committee,  in  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  potentially.  411  more  Mem- 
bers can  have  access  to  the  Nation's  most 
vital  .secrets. 

Tliis  type  of  access,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, makes  it  impossible  for  Congress  to 
protect  highly  confidential  or  super  sen- 
sitive information.  Under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Constitution,  any  Member 
of  Congress  clearly  has  the  right  to  say 
anything,  his  conscience  dictates,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  means  that  he 
can  take  the  Nation's  most  closely  held 
secret  and  read  it  to  the  world  in  a  floor 
speech. 

A  .small  number  of  Congressmen  have 


,uv>r.,i  conscientious  feelings  against 
uovi-rruaental  secrets.  They  believe  in  a 
totally  oi3en  society.  They  are  strongl.v 
opposed  to  any  form  of  intelligence 
Mathering  agencies.  Furthermore,  out  of 
.■535  Members  of  Congress,  there  exists 
v  ide  and  divergent  opinions.  What  might 
seein  extremely  important  to  the  major- 
ity tan  be  extremely  offensive  to  a  small 
Minority  or  to  a  single  Member. 

Ob\'iously  highly  secretive  Intelligence 
mattcr-s  and  the  confidentiality  of  execu- 
tive sessions  cannot  be  maintained  un- 
if^-ss  the  will  of  the  majority  is  respected 
by  all  Membere.  One  dissenter,  with 
strong  conscientious  feeUngs,  can  blow 
the  works  for  the  entire  Nation.  ThLs 
greater  exposure  of  InteUigence  secrets 
and  individual  Member  access  to  execu- 
tive session  records  Increases  the  chances 
that  data  vital  to  national  welfare  will  be 
icvealed. 

It  is  also  no  secret  that  a  few  Members 
01  Congress  have  been  guilty  of  "leaking" 
.security  information.  The  deliberate 
leak.s  are  made  for  many  reasons  rang- 
ing from  press  favors  and  publicity  to 
political  motives  and  as  a  means  of  em- 
barrassing the  administration.  Paren- 
thetically, the  administration  also  uses 
this  despicable  tactic  to  embarrass 
Congress. 

By  establishing  a  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  giving  it 
exclusive  oversight  and  legislative  juris- 
diction. Congress  will  make  a  quantum 
lump  in  responsibly  protecting  national 
secret.s  and  maintaining  firm  control  of 
intelligence  activities.  In  the  absence  of 
strict  secrecy,  intelligence  work  is  of 
negligible  value. 

THE   PHn-OSOPHICAL    MAKEUP  OF   A   rERMANENT 
INTEU.IGENCE   COMMnTEE 

By  overwhelming  agreement,  amoiij; 
both  intelligence  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  they  concurred  tliat 
Congress  should  have  a  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  InteUigence. 

In  order  to  successfuUy  protect  the 
vital  national  secrets  that  wiU  be  In- 
volved; in  order  to  properly  oversee  the 
extremely  sensitive  national  matters 
that  wiU  be  Involved;  and  in  order  to 
responsibly  represent  the  wUl  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress;  the  selection  of 
Members  to  serv'e  on  the  Permanent  In- 
telligence Committee  must  be  made  in  an 
extraordinary  manner. 

Fi-oin  the  outset,  one  fact  is  cleai'lj' 
evident  and  vitally  necessary:  "Every 
member  of  that  Permanent  Intelligence 
Committee  must  clearly  hold  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  Congress." 

Of  necessity,  the  general  membership 
of  the  Congress  Is  going  to  have  to  sur- 
render some  individual  prerogatives  and 
rights  in  order  to  succeed  in  creating  an 
effective  and  responsible  Permanent  In- 
telligence Committee.  Therefore,  those 
committee  members  will  be  a  select  few 
that  of  necessity  must  garner  the  rcs;>c;  t 
of  the  manj'. 

There  Is  another  very  important  rea- 
son why  the  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee must  be  selected  in  a  very  special 
manner.  In  addition  to  the  "confidence 
factor"  there  Is  also  a  very  important 
"technical  factor"  involved. 

Of  nece-ssity.   this  special  committee 
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must  encompass  a  broad  spectrum  of 
knowledge.  Members  must  have  an  ex- 
pertijBe  In  mlUtary  matters,  foreign  re- 
lation, business,  science,  space,  agricul- 
ture, law,  economics  and  transportation. 
Of  supreme  importance,  aU  monbers  of 
that  committee  must  strictly  abide  by 
majority  wiU. 

It  takes  only  one  person  to  release  a 
secret  or  reveal  an  intelligence  plan. 
WhUe  individual  members  might  liave 
strong  feelings  against  a  particular  sit- 
uation, no  one  meml)er  should  have  the 
unilateral  right  to  void  the  wiU  of  the 
majority  of  Uie  committee  or  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  present  committees  handUng  in- 
telligence matters  not  only  present  a 
problem  in  securing  confidential  data  but 
also  present  other  difficulties.  First,  each 
committee  tends  to  look  at  intelligence 
activities  In  the  light  of  its  particular 
field  of  expertise.  For  example,  the  Ju- 
diciary C(»nmlttee  would  be  very  con- 
cerned about  the  legaUties  of  activities, 
but  would  tend  to  give  scant  attention 
to  miUtary  matters,  economic  matters, 
or  agricultural  intelligence.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  quite  natur- 
aUy  be  preoccupied  witti  State  Depart- 
ment matters.  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee with  miUtary  matters,  et  cetera. 

In  truth,  and  in  fact,  aU  of  these  fields 
of  expertise  are  vital  for  good  InteUi- 
gence oversii^t  and  legislation.  Only 
when  these  fields  are  viewed  coUectively 
can  Congress  formulate  a  balanced  na- 
tional Intelligence  poUcy. 

Second,  since — under  the  present  sys- 
tem— any  one  of  the  six  congressional 
committees  can  individually  hold  legisla- 
tive or  oversight  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters,  a  balanced  view  is  almost  al- 
ways lacking.  The  resultant  legislative 
bill  or  oversight  Investigation  wffl  clearly 
be  weighted  toward  the  expertise  of  the 
committee  holding  the  hearing. 

THE  FACTORS  IN  SELBCTIMG  COICMTTTEE 


If  one  were  to  ask  a  man  on  the  street, 
or  even  most  Members  of  Congress,  to 
describe  the  functions  of  the  CIA,  an  in- 
correct answer  would  most  probably  be 
forthcoming. 

Almost  everyone  believes  that  the  CIA 
is  primanly  a  "James  Bond"  type  of  or- 
ganization, or  "cloak  and  dagger"  agents 
that  lead  paramiUtary  operati(»is  in  for- 
eign coimtries,  or  "spies"  that  operate 
behind  the  Iron  Cm-tain. 

Very  few  citizens  know  that  the  CIA 
contains  far  more  scientists  than  agents; 
that  the  CIA  spends  much  more  time 
analyzing  foreign  crop  reports  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  foreign  countries 
than  they  spend  on  clandestine  or  covert 
operations;  and  that  the  CIA  has  far 
more  people  now  studying  the  industrial 
and  technical  capablUtles  of  Iron  Coun- 
try nations  than  the  total  number  of 
"spies"  that  have  ever  been  employed  by 
this  Nation  throughout  its  history. 

In  selecting  a  Permanent  Committee 
on  InteUigence,  tlie  "expertise"  of  the  in- 
dividual members  wiU  be  very  important. 
In  the  past,  faUures  in  congressional 
oversight  can  rationaUy  be  traced  to  this 
most  important  factor.  Rarely  wiU  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  negligently  fail  to  over- 
see their  ai-eas  of  responsibility.  Appar- 


ent negligence  usually  devdope  because 
the  Member  or  Members  did  not  fully 
understand  or  recognize  the  technical 
matters  involved  and  therefore  did  not 
fully  realize  the  national  impact. 

Furthermore,  Congressmen  are  poUti- 
cal  creatures.  They  react  to  the  "now" 
f  edings  of  people.  They  must.  Otherwise, 
they  cannot  exist  under  the  every-other- 
year  election  process.  The  real  life  situ- 
atim  faced  by  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
an  antithesis  of  the  problems  that  a 
member  of  a  permanent  intelligence  com- 
mittee must  face. 

Intelligence  looks  into  the  future.  Good 
InteUigence  imcovers  "tomorrow's  head- 
lines"— ^yet,  the  M«nber  must  keep  them 
a  secret,  or  seriously  harm  the  national 
welfare.  Good  InteUigence  sometimes  in- 
volves "taking  chances,"  that  can  back- 
fire and  cause  poUtical  repercussions. 
Good  intelligence  work  means  "stasdng 
out  of  the  press  and  UmeUght,"  a  blight 
to  the  existence  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Finally,  the  intelligence  community  of 
our  Nation — ^unlike  other  Federal  agen- 
cies— ^has  no  constituency.  No  high- 
priced  lobby  wlU  be  circulating  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  in- 
telligence community,  or  making  cam- 
paign contributions  on  its  behalf,  or 
pushing  its  programs,  or  generating 
"grassroots  support"  back  home  in  the 
Member's  district.  InteUigence  is  a  nec- 
essary, s(Hnetimes  nasty,  and  a  secretive 
business  that  wiU  neither  help  the  Mem- 
ber in  the  House  or  in  his  district. 

For  these  reasons,  the  selection  and 
confirmation  processes  for  Members  that 
wiU  serve  on  the  Permanent  Conunittee 
on  InteUigence  must  be  extraordinary. 
The  individual  Members  must  be  sought 
after  by  the  House.  He  must  have  a 
strong  standing  in  his  district  because  his 
service  on  the  committee  must  be  out- 
side the  UmeUght  and  in  addition  to 
other  committee  work.  Most  of  aU,  the 
House  membership,  in  general,  must  have 
firm  confidence  in  the  M^nbers  that  are 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  InteUigence. 

TECHNICAL  MAKEtrP  OF  A  PERMANENT 
COMIOTTEE   ON   INTELLIGENCE 

As  mentioned  earUer,  this  Nation's 
ulteUigence  community  is  not  primarily 
a  "James  Bond"  organization.  More  ap- 
propriately, the  community  is  a  scien- 
tific, economic,  agricultural,  miUtary 
and  poUtically  oriented — internation- 
ally— group.  The  InteUigence  community 
is  just  as  concerned  with  the  wheat  crop 
m  the  Communist  bloc  nations  as  it  is 
with  their  mUitary  weapons.  Tlie  intelli- 
gence commimity  considers  the  mone- 
tary poUcies  and  the  economy  of  adver- 
sary nations  to  be  of  equal  importance 
to  their  battle  order.  The  poUtical  sta- 
biUty  of  an  adversary  nation  can  be 
more  important  than  the  total  number 
of  men  under  arms. 

Therefore,  the  personal  and  technical 
expertise  of  the  few  members  of  a  Per- 
manent InteUigence  Commitee  is  very 
important.  A  broad  spectrum,  encom- 
passing many  disclpUnes  must  be  under- 
stood and  dealt  with  by  tile  committee. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  vital  need  for 
a  "cross-pollination"  of  information  be- 
tween the  Permanent  InteUigence  Com- 
mittee and  other  committees  of  Con- 


gress. Of  ptimaiy- neoefisl^.  the  Armed 
Sarices  Committee  and  the  Ihtema- 
ttcmal  Bfdatioiis  Committee  need  to  have 
a  close  liaison  with  intelligence  activi- 
ties. 

There  is  also  a  limited  "need  to  know" 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Agriculture  Committee,  Judiciary 
Committee,  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
others.  FuU  access  to  aU  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, on  the  VBJCt  of  these  various  com- 
mittees, would  jeopardize  the  security  of 
information  vitcd  to  the  national  welfare. 

Both  cross-pcdUnation  of  information 
and  proper  technical  makeup  can  be 
solved  in  the  selection  process  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  all  important 
problem  of  discreet  individual  member 
selection  can  also  be  resolved. 

In  lieu  of  the  usual  Committee  on 
Committees  selection  of  members  to  serve 
on  committees,  it  is  suggested  herein  that 
the  membership  on  the  Permanent  In- 
telligence Committee  be  sheeted  in  the 
foUo^ing  manner: 

First.  The  Speaker  would  nominate  the 
chairman; 

Second.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  nominate  two  members; 

Third.  The  Intematiraial  Committee 
would  nominate  two  members; 

Poiuth.  The  Science  and  Technology 
would  nominate  (me  member; 

Fifth.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  would  nominate  one  m^nber ; 

Sixth.  The  Judiciary  Committee  would 
nominate  one  member; 

Seventh.  The  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  would  nominate  one 
member; 

Eight.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  would  nominate  one  member; 
and 

Nine,  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  would  nominate  one 
member. 

The  House  leadership  would  designate 
the  party  ratio,  f oUowing  the  proiMJsed 
rule  that  "not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Permanent  InteUi- 
gence Committee  shaU  c<Hisist  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  and  not  less 
than  one-tliird  shaU  be  Members  of  the 
minority  party." 

While  not  specifically  mandated  in  the 
House  Rules,  it  is  envisioned  that  the 
various  committees,  designated  to  supply 
members  of  the  Permanent  InteUigence 
Committee,  would  make  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees for  nominees  from  their  respec- 
tive committees. 

Recommendations  from  the  various 
soiu-ce  committees  would  insure  a  good 
cross -pollination  of  information  and 
would  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  un- 
necessary expertise  needed  on  the  Per- 
manent Committee  on  InteUigence. 

PROTECTION    OF    CLASSOTEO    AND    CONFIDKKTIAL 
DATA    WITHIN   CONCBESS 

At  the  begirming  of  the  94th  Congress, 
the  landmark  "sunshine  rules"  made 
Members  of  this  body  virtual  heroes.  The 
subsequent  flurry  of  "leaks,"  unauthor- 
ized disclosures  and  unUatosl  declassi- 
fications have  made  the  Congress  i^ipear 
to  be  a  collection  of  fools. 

No  argument  is  made  here  against  the 
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cppvD.  meeUikK  rules.  They  were  necessary 
and  Hie  mle  ebould  stand  as  written. 
However,  there  aze  some  matters  within 
CTongrees  that  must  ronaln  confldentlaJ 
and  the  rules  must  be  amended  to  ac- 
comidlsh  this  goal  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  confidential  information  that 
is  considered  In  executive  sessions  of 
committees.  Premature  or  unauthorized 
release  of  data  or  information,  discussed 
in  executive  sessions,  is  often  damaging 
to  the  national  welfare. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
fear  that  some  committees  might  abuse 
the  provision  for  executive  sessions. 
Others  will  from  time  to  time  disagree 
with  the  need  for  keeping  certain  infor- 
mation confidential.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Members,  including  this  one,  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  be  able  to 
publicly  release  information  that  has 
been  classified  by  the  administration. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  provide 
responsible  mean.=  to  protect  individual 
Meml?er  inieres;:  and  resolve  the  fears 
of  all  Members. 

In  this  re^olution.  t'aere  is  a  strict  pro- 
hibition against  any  Member  releasing 
data  or  information  that  has  been  classi- 
fied by  executive  committee  session,  or 
by  administrative  action. 

Parenthetically,  there  is  an  "escape 
valve"  or  appeal  procedure  that  is  avail- 
able to  any  Member  who  believes  abuses 
of  the  executive  session  have  been  com- 
mitted or  information  cr  data  lias  been 
improperly  classified  by  the  administra- 
tion. These  procedures  also  clearly  estab- 
lish a  method  for  Congress  to  declassify 
information  that  has  been  improperly 
given  a  secrecy  stamp  b:.  the  admlni-;- 
tration. 

This  resolution  uould  establish  a 
"Leadership  Committee"  consisting  of  the 
Speaker  as  chairman,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  majority  and  minority 
whips,  plus  the  chairmen  of  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Armed  Services,  Inter- 
national Relations,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Banking.  Cun-ency  and  Housing, 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Judi- 
ciai-y,  Goverrjnent  Operations  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  Lead- 
ership Committee  would  serve  as  the 
"court  of  last  resort." 

While  the  new  rule  would  strictly  pro- 
hibit any  Member  from  unilaterally  re- 
leasing confidential  data — under  penalty 
of  expulsion,  responsible  procedures  are 
established  to  protect  every  Member's 
concern.  Generally.  Members  worry  about 
two  possible  abuses  of  the  people's  right 
to  know:  First,  improper  executive  ses- 
sions in  the  Congre.-s.  and  second,  im- 
proper secrecy  classifications  by  tiie  ad- 
ministration. 

If  a  Member  feels  that  data  or  in- 
foimation  is  being  withheld  from  the 
public  as  a  result  of  an  executive  session, 
he  wGuld  appeal  the  committees  deri- 
sion by  tiie  following  procedure : 

First.  The  Member  would  transmit  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  Speaker  identi- 
fying the  specific  information  or  data 
tiiat  he  beUeves  should  be  released  and 
ask  for  a  hearing  before  the  Leadership 
Committee 

Second.  If  tiie  Speaker  fails  to  call  a 
hearing  to  con.=:der  the  Member's  request, 


the  petitioning  Member  can  then  solicit 
assistance  from  individual  members  of 
the  Leadership  Committee.  If  three  or 
more  members  of  the  Leadership  Com- 
mittee request  a  hearing,  the  Speaker 
must  convene  the  Leadership  Committee 
for  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 

Third.  The  Leadership  Committee's 
decision  will  be  final.  If  any  Member  feels 
that  data  or  information  has  been  im- 
properly classified  by  the  administration, 
he  may  obtain  pubhc  release  through  the 
following  procedure: 

First.  The  Member  would  transmit  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Administrative  Agency  tliat  classified  th'' 
material  or  data,  identifying  tlie  specific 
material  or  data  to  be  released. 

Second.  If  tlie  chairman  fails  to  call  a 
hearing  to  cot^sider  the  Member's  re- 
quest, the  petitioning  Member  can  solicit 
assistance  from  individual  Members  of 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  if  tlnee  or 
more  Member.*^  oi  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction request  a  hearing,  the  chairman 
must  convene  the  commit  .ee  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter 

Third  During  the  liearing,  tiie  com- 
mittfe  of  juri.saictioa  must  consult  v\ith 
the  approiiriate  Administrative  Agency 
and  obtain  viev  .s  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  need  to  keep  tiie  data  or 
infor:r.alion  classified 

Fourtii.  li  either  li;e  agency  or  com- 
mittee 01  jurisdiction  objects  to  public 
relen^e.  tlic  petitioning  Meml)er  may 
ther.  appeal  to  the  Leadership  Commit- 
tee lUider  the  fame  provisions  as  listed 
above  for  appealing  executive  session 
matters. 

These  procedures  will  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality oi  those  matters  that  should 
remain  confidential  within  Congress.  At 
the  .anie  time,  the  procedures  establish 
a  responsible  means  of  making  sure  that 
the  publij'.v  right  to  know  is  not  jeopard- 
ized. 

The  irresponsible  release  of  confiden- 
tial or  classified  information,  by  individ- 
ual Members,  reflects  negatively  on  the 
ir.lcsirily  and  reputation  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  Adoption  of  tliese  proce- 
dures will  put  a  stop  to  that  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  Members  muy 
know  the  exact  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion,   the   foUov.ing   is    tiie   text  of   tlie 

resdluiion 

ir    Res    1095 

Revolted,  lliiit  («►  clauic  1  of  Rule  X  of 
t!iP  Rules  or  the  Hoiu^e  ot  Representatives 
Ls  .-unended  by  redesignating  subclauses  (Ji 
through  (VI  8s  subclauses  (k)  through  (w), 
respectively,  and  bv  inserting  immediately 
Rfter  subclause  (ji   the  following: 

'■(IcMl)  Commuiee  on  Intelligence,  to 
consist   OI    eleven   Menibers   as   foUow.s: 

"(.^)  two  Itembevs  who  are  members  of 
the  Conuultiee  ou  Aimed  Services. 

■  I  D)  two  Members  who  are  menibers  of  the 
Committee  en  International  Relations: 

'■(Ci  or.e  Member  who  Is  a  member  of  t!ie 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology: 

"iD)  one  Member  who  is  a  meint)er  of  the 
Commit  ee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing; 

'  {£.)  cne  Member  who  is  a  member  of  the 
CommUtee  on  Public  Worka  and  Transporta- 
tion; 

"(Fi  one  Member  who  Is  a  member  of  t'ne 
Committee  ou  the  Judiciary: 

"(G)  one  Member  who  is  a  member  ai  the 
Comniittee  on  Ooverument  Operations; 

'    H>   c.e  :  Timber  who  Is  a  member  of  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; and 

"  1 1 )  one  Member  who  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Speaker  and  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman. 

Members  shall  be  selected  for  service  on  the 
basis  of  individual  qualification  and  techni- 
cal expertise.  Not  less  than  one-third  at  the 
membership  of  the  committee  Shall  be  mem- 
ber8  of  the  majority  party  and  not  less  than 
oue-third  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party. 

"(2  I  Foreign  and  domestic  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Relense  of  Information  From  Committees 
of  the  House 
■7  No  Member  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  release  any 
cliissiiieci  material  within  the  possession  or 
coiiirol  ot  any  committee  or  executive  set- 
.iion  iiunic'-.pt:-  of  the  committee  reUtiiij; 
tiierto  except  iu  accordance  with  the  foUow- 
ia>.  pjccedure.s: 

■•'1>  Tl:r>>c  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee tr.insmit  a  letter  to  the  committee 
request 'ne  that  certain  classified  materia! 
and  related  transcripts  be  made  public. 

■•(211  At  The  committee,  after  permitting 
liie  head  oi  tiie  agency  of  the  United  States 
uhicli  has  cla:>.slfled  such  material  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  his  comments  concern- 
ing ttie  making  public  of  such  mater'al. 
adop.s  a  committee  resolution  recommend- 
ing; that  sucli  materia!  and  related  tran- 
scripts be  made  public,  together  with  a  state- 
meiu  of  its  reasons  Tor  the  recommendation; 
or 

(Bj  If  tiie  commiitee  falls  to  adopt  or 
consider  .sucli  a  resolution  within  the  thirty- 
day  period  commericing  upon  the  date  of 
trau'^mittal  of  the  letter  vmder  paragrapii 
( 1 1 .  any  Member  may  present  a  written  peti- 
tion to  the  Special  Leadership  Committee 
established  under  clause  7  of  this  Rule,  re- 
questing that  it  make  such  material  and  re- 
lated transcripts  public. 

•  (3)  Within  three  days  after  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or 
tlie  p.esentatlon  of  the  written  petition  to 
the  -Special  Leadership  Committee  under  par- 
agraph 2(B) ,  the  committee  shall  transmit  to 
tlie  Special  Leadership  Committee,  a  copy 
of  the  clas-sified  material  and  related  tran- 
scripts and  a  copy  of  any  comments  received 
.'10m  the  afcency  which  has  classifled  such 
material. 

••i4)  Tlie  Special  Leadership  Committee,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  its  full  membership,  votes 
to  permit  such  material  and  related  tran- 
scripts to  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  directs  the  committee  to  do  so. 
'Special  Leadership  Committee 

"8.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Special  Lead- 
ership Committee  consisting  of  the  Speaker 
as  chairman,  tlie  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  MUiorlty 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Majority  Whip  of  tl-.e  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Minority  Whip  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mit Lee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

•  {'0)  The  Special  Leadership  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its  chairman  or  any 
three  of  Its  members. 

"(c>  The  function  of  the  Special  Leader- 
ship Committee  shall  be  to  consider  request.^ 
made  pursuant  to  clause  6  that  classified 
material  within  the  possession  or  control  of 
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any  committee  of  the  Hbuae  and  related  ez- 
ecutlve  aesaion  transcripts  ot  tbe  committee 
be  made  available  to  the  puldlc,  and.  wbea 
appropriate,  by  a  majotl^  Toto  at  Ita  full 
membership,  to  direct  the  ooimnlttee  to  make 
certain  claaslfled  materlala  and  related  tran- 
scripts available  to  the  public". 

(c)  Tbe  Rules  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Rule: 

"BtTUt  ZI.T 

"PUNISHMENT  FOR  aUTJASTKO  CEKTAIN 

CLASSIFIED  ICATnUAIf 

1.  Any  Member  who  releases  any  classified 
material  within  the  possession  or  control  of 
any  committee  or  executive  session  tran- 
scripts of  the  committee  relating  thereto 
other  than  In  accordance  with  clause  7  of 
Rule  XI  shaU  be  liable  to  expulsion  by  the 
House  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
its  Members,  or  censure  or  such  other  pun- 
ishment as  the  House  may  deem  proper. 

"2.  Any  officer  or  employee  ot  the  House 
who  releases  any  classified  material  within 
the  possession  or  control  of  any  committee 
or  executive  session  transcripts  of  ttoo  com- 
mittee relating  thereto  other  than  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  7  of  Rtde  XI  ShaU  be  liable 
to  censure  or  such  other  punishment  as  the 
House  may  deem  proper.". 


THE  STATE  OF  BLACK  AMERICA 

<Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permisslcKi  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rccord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  social  movement  of  the 
last  decade  equal  opportunity  was  oon- 
.sidered  to  be  a  national  priority.  Today, 
however,  there  is  a  rising  feeling  amcMig 
many  black  Americans  that  the  problems 
confronting  blacks  in  the  past  have  not 
been  resolved,  and  furthermore,  have 
been  put  aside  and  now  are  disregarded. 

The  indifference  now  manifest  in  the 
Government  in  regards  to  black  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minori^  groups,  has 
become  a  major  issue  of  cMicem  among 
those  groups.  To  them,  President  Ford's 
state  of  the  Union  address  was  com- 
pletely void  of  issues  relating  to  their 
everyday  lives. 

Foremost  among  those  expressing  this 
feeling  is  the  distinguished  Vernon  E. 
Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League.  In  an  address 
presented  on  January  28.  1976.  entitled 
"The  State  of  Black  America,"  Mr.  Jor- 
dan states: 

All  across  the  board  Black  people  have  lost 
out  In  1975.  We  believe  that  the  social  fabric 
of  our  nation  Is  too  tenuous  to  withstand 
continuation  of  the  policies  that  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  survival  In  the  last  twelve 
months.  We  believe  In  a  "New  Realism"  that 
brings  solutions  to  our  cotmtry's  proMems, 
rather  than  one  that  WM'sens  those  problems. 

Mr.  Jordan  makes  important  recom- 
mendations for  solutions  relating  to 
issues  which  are  now  having  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  lives  of  black  and  many 
other  Americans — a  full  employment 
policy;  an  income  maintenance  system 
to  replace  the  current  w^are  system; 
and  housing,  health  and  education  poli- 
cies. These  are  issues  which  the  Oovem- 
raent  has  failed  to  suitably  resolve.  The 
following  statement  has  been  Issued  by 
the  National  Urban  League  as  "an  alter- 
native to  failed  public  policies."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  message: 


Thx  Statk  of  Black  Av^ca 

Last  week  tbe  President  declared  that  the 
State  of  tiie  Unlosi  "Is  better.  In  many  ways 
a  lot  better."  I  am  here  today  to  say  that 
the  state  of  black  Americans  is  worse.  In 
many  ways  a  lot  worse,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  social  and  economic  policies 
followed  by  recent  Republican  administra- 
tions and  Democratic  Congresses. 

Tbe  slow  but  steady  decline  in  racial  co- 
operation and  In  tbe  black  condition  became, 
in  1075.  a  headlong  rush  Into  the  deep  pit  of 
Depression  and  hardship.  The  condition  of 
black  Americans,  once  the  benchmark  of 
America's  commitment  to  equality  and 
Justice,  is  now  the  object  of  malign  neglect 
and  hostile  disregard. 

Tliat  neglect  is  manifest  in  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  address,  which  did  not 
tnclude  a  single  mention  of  black  citizens 
and  their  needs.  It  Included  not  one  word 
about  the  government's  commitment  to  en- 
force the  civil  rights  laws,  about  the  dispro- 
p<Hilonate  sufferings  black  people  have  en- 
dured In  the  current  Depression,  about  mob 
attempts  to  defy  court  (»tlers  to  desegregate 
the  schools,  about  tiie  Impact  of  urban  fiscal 
problems  on  our  most  urbanized  minority — 
not  one  word! 

Nor  did  Senator  Muskie's  reply  to  the  Pres- 
ident Indude  even  a  single  reference  to  the 
hc^MS  and  aspirations  of  black  people.  His 
long  catalogue  of  promises  that  are  In  dan- 
ger of  being  bnAen  faUs  to  meoition  oiu- 
nation's  single  most  inqwrtant  pr«Mnise  of 
racial  equality.  We  have  travelled  a  long  way 
since  a  President  stood  In  the  well  of  Con- 
gress and  proclaimed  "We  Shall  Overcome," 
and  It's  all  been  In  the  wrong  direction. 

If  Uie  President's  Budget  is  any  Indication, 
1976  will  be  even  worse  than  1976  for  black 
people.  Boiled  down  to  Its  essentials,  the 
Budget  means  intolerable  high  unemploy- 
ment and  drastic  cuts  In  desperately  needed 
domestic  programs  to  finance  the  swollen 
iqipetite  of  the  Pentagon.  Coupled  with 
similar  belt-tightening  In  many  state  and 
local  governments'  budgets,  the  nation  ap- 
pears to  have  embarked  on  a  "new  realism" 
that  substitutes  callousness  for  compassion 
and  parsimony  for  progress. 

Because  the  public  has  been  subjected  to 
an  analysis  of  the  State  of  tbe  Union  that 
excludes  black  people,  the  National  Urban 
League  has  prepared  a  document  that  de- 
lineates the  State  of  Black  Americans  today. 
It  Is  a  document  that  does  not  attempt  to 
cover  up  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
black  people  find  themselves  in.  In  this  Bi- 
centennial year,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
a  nation  celebrating  a  revolution  fought  on 
the  propoeltlon  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  media  were  busy 
atmoundng  that  blacks  were  now  solidly 
entrenched  in  the  middle  class.  Today,  the 
Urban  League  reports  that  middle  income 
black  families  have  declined  from  a  fourth 
of  all  black  families  to  a  fifth,  while  those  In 
poverty  have  Increased.  The  Income  gap  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  has  widened  to  the 
point  where  It  was  a  decade  ago,  refiecting 
the  rollback  In  black  economic  gains. 

In  1976,  every  fourth  black  worker  was 
vmemployed,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
Ineligible  for  unemployment  compensation. 
Federal  programs  In  employment,  in  public 
service  Jobs,  in  training,  In  food  stamps,  in 
housing.  In  welfare,  in  many  important  areas, 
simply  did  not  reach  the  eligible  black  popu- 
lation in  equitable  proportions. 

All  across  the  board  black  people  lost  out 
In  1976.  We  believe  that  the  social  fabric  of 
our  nation  Is  too  tenuous  to  withstand  con- 
tintiatlon  of  the  policies  that  brought  us  to 
the  blink  of  survival  In  the  last  twelve 
months.  We  believe  in  a  "new  realism"  that 
brings  solutions  to  our  country's  problems, 
rather  than  one  that  worsens  those  problems. 
The  National  Urban  League's  State  of  Black 
America  document  makes  important  recom- 
mendations that  spell  out  some  of  the  solu- 


tions— a  full  employment  pcdicy  that  assures 
decent  Jobs  t(x  all;  an  inivan^  maintenance 
system  that  aUeriatas  *«9"^"iI^t  i«f»«i«iifp  ^Qd 
replaces  the  welfare  meas;  bousing.  hetUth 
and  education  programs  that  go  beyond 
rhetoric  to  bring  our  natiim  doeer  to  a 
prosperity  that  includes  aU  of  its  citizens. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  document  wUl 
pierce  the  dark  veU  of  n^lect  that  has  thus 
far  smothered  efforts  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  and  present.  It  is  presented  as  an 
alternative  to  faUed  public  pcdldes. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  read  closely  in  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Congress  and  that  it 
may  influence  decision-makers  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  plight  of  black  Americans.  I  tiope 
it  wUl  be  read  by  aU  of  tbe  *^r\i^i'\at**  in 
both  patties,  whose  """pa'gnB  thus  far 
largely  exhibit  a  refusal  to  grapple  with  real 
Issues  and  with  the  concerns  of  black  citi- 
zens. And  I  hope  It  will  be  read  closely  by  the 
press  and  the  electronic  media,  whose  neglect 
of  black  interests  and  black  concerns  in  1975 
was  as  pervasive  as  Washington's. 

And  I  know  it  will  be  read  by  black  Ameri- 
cans, in  order  that  they  may  document  their 
grievances  and  understand  the  terrilde  di- 
lemma they  face.  I  urge  black  people,  whose 
condition  has  so  drastically  worsened  and 
whose  very  survival  Is  at  stake,  to  educate 
themselves  to  the  Issues,  to  register,  and  to 
vote  In  the  coming  primaries  and  election. 
For  this  Bicentennial  election  of  1976  could 
be  the  most  crucial  election  In  recent  history 
for  black  people.  The  Implications  of  the 
mass  Impoverishment  of  blacks  and  the  mas- 
sive assault  on  our  newly-won  rights  de- 
mands that  every  black  vote  be  mobilized 
In  defense  of  black  Interests  and  aspirations. 

The  State  of  Black  Amekica 
(By  The  National  Urban  League) 

As  the  nation  enters  its  Bicentennial  Year. 
Black  America  Is  In  a  state  of  crisis.  By  any 
of  the  accepted  indicators  ot  progress — em- 
ployment, housing,  education,  etc. — ^many  of 
the  gains  blacks  made  over  the  past  decade 
were  either  wiped  out  or  badly  eroded  in 
1975,  and  the  portents  for  the  future  are  not 
encouraging. 

True,  on  a  limited  and  individual  basis 
there  were  exceptions  to  this  downward 
trend  in  1975,  but  the  growing  number  of 
blacks  without  Jolis,  the  increasing  gap  be- 
tween white  and  black  Income,  new  public 
displays  of  racism  and  the  negative  attitude 
of  policy-makers  toward  programs  that  aid 
the  poor,  marked  the  year  as  one  of  increas- 
ing hardships  for  Black  America. 

Without  question,  much  of  the  responsl- 
bUity  for  many  of  the  reverses  sustained  by 
blacks  lay  with  the  economy.  Blacks  suffered 
disproportionately  because  of  their  low  posi- 
tion on  the  economic  ladder  as  xinemploy- 
ment  climbed  to  depression  levels  in  many 
of  their  communities  and  Inflation  cut  into 
their  already  limited  purchasing  power. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  what 
happened  to  Black  America  In  1975.  The 
other  has  to  do  with  the  rapidly  drying  up 
of  the  nation's  willingness  to  face  up  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  that  years  of 
racism  have  created,  and  to  deal  with  those 
problems  with  the  intensity  and  commit- 
ment their  solution  demands. 

It  also  has  to  do  with  the  failure  of  those 
In  leadership  roles  to  create  the  type  of  mot&l 
climate  In  which  Americans  cotild  under- 
stand the  true  nattire  of  the  problems  that 
afflict  blacks  and  the  pocu*,  and  how  this 
nation  has  an  overriding  obligation  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  these  problems,  instead  of 
Ignoring  them. 

There  were  no  riots  in  1975  to  call  Amer- 
ica's attention  to  the  massive  discontent  in 
many  of  her  cities,  and  perliaps  this  helped 
lull  her  people  into  a  false  sense  of  com- 
placency. But  underneath  the  apparently 
placid  surface  ran  deep  tides  of  cynicism 
and  bitterness,  and  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
nation  to  t.:riicc  the  system  work  for  the  poor. 
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or  even  In  Its  willingness  to  try.  reached  a 
low  point  among  blacl^s. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  There 
were  abundant  signs  of  growing  indifference 
and  even  hoetllity  to  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  black-^.  At  the  national  level  there 
was  mounting  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  to  cut  social  services  to  the 
poor  and  to  discredit  programs  that  served 
them.  An  example  of  this  was  the  contro- 
versy over  food  stamps  and  the  launching 
of  a  campaign  against  them  spearheaded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  con- 
demned recipients  as  "chiselers." 

With  violence  breaking  out  In  Boston 
and  Louisville  In  1975  over  the  implemen- 
tation of  court  ordered  desegregation  the 
President  himself  gave  encouragement  to 
the  mobs  by  crttlclzing  the  courts  and  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  busing.  Lost  in  the 
emotional  furor  w-as  the  basic  Constitu- 
tional issue  of  the  right  of  black  children 
to  an  integrated  education. 

For  its  part.  Congress  purportedly  the 
most  liberal  in  years.  faUed  to  develop  new 
policies  which  wotild  address  themselves  to 
the  basic  problems  that  beset  blacks  and 
the  poor,  and  failed  to  serve  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  Administrations  policies. 

The  revelations  of  how  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  tised  the  FBI  to  harass  civil  rights 
groups  and  their  leaders,  most  notably  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  demon- 
strated to  bladts  the  precarious  status  of 
their  civil  rights  and  further  eroded  their 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy  and  in  the 
light  of  America's  traditional  disinterest  in 
the  darker  nations  of  Africa,  there  was  a 
keen  sense  of  disappointment  among  b'.ncks 
over  the  Admdnlstratlon's  decision  to  be- 
come Involved  In  the  Angolan  Civil  War  on 
the  side  of  raclsft  South  Africa. 

Tliere  was  a  growing  feeling  within  the 
black  commtmlty  of  isolation  from  the  total 
society,  induced  in  part  by  the  alwve  de- 
scribed coldness  of  government,  and  in  part 
by  the  stresses  that  appeared  in  relation- 
ships with  some  old  allies  o\er  such  mat- 
ters as  quotas  and  seniority  versus  affirma- 
tive action.  While  the  differences  were  not 
fatal  to  these  relationships,  they  ser^-ed  to 
reinforce  the  feeling  that  there  are  Issues 
affecting  blacks  which  may  find  them  on 
one  side  and  their  old  friends  on  another. 

And  finally,  the  ugly  outbreaks  of  racial 
violence  in  Boston — long  regarded,  if  in- 
correctly, aa  the  fountalnhead  of  literalism 
in  this  country — served  notice  that  racism 
has  no  geographical  limits  and  continues 
to  exist  in  the  American  body  politic. 

As  this  paper  will  show  there  was  no  es- 
caping in  1975  the  fact  that  the  Second 
Reconstruction  had  indeed  come  to  an  end. 
and  it.  like  the  First  Reconstruction  that 
followed  the  Civil  War,  was  imcomplfted. 

THE    rCONOM" 

Inflation  slowed  iu  1975  biu  the  year  saw 
a  further  decline  in  middle  income  families, 
continuing  a  trend  that  be:weeu  1973-74 
saw  these  families  decrease  from  cue -fourth 
of  the  total  of  black  families  to  cne-flfth. 

In  1974  (the  last  full  year  for  which  In- 
come statistics  are  available)  the  median  In- 
come for  black  families  was  S7.808,  while 
the  median  Income  for  white  families  was 
$13,356.  Thus  black  family  income  was  only 
58  percent  of  white  family  Income.  Tills  is 
the  -.ame  ratio  that  existed  In  1966  and  rep- 
resented a  drop  from  61  percent  In  1969. 

Even  during  1974,  before  the  full  impact 
of  the  1974-75  depression  was  felt,  the  num- 
ber of  poor  people  Increased  by  1.3  million 
(Including  139.000  blacks)  to  24.3  million, 
the  greatest  growth  since  the  government 
began  recording  poverty  statistics  in  1959. 

Moreover,  the  acttial  exter.t  of  poverty  in 
America  is  much  greater  than  governmental 
figures   indicate.   Although   21   million   per- 


sons are  classified  as  poor,  according  to  ofll- 
clal  poverty  statistics,  a  more  realistic  defi- 
nition of  poverty  that  sets  a  higher  Income 
figure  than  the  government,  reveals  that 
about  twice  as  many  persons  (over  40  mil- 
lion) are  in  fact  poor  and  In  dire  need  to- 
day, as  a  result  of  the  cumulative  effects  of 
Inflation   and   recession 'depression. 

More  important,  however.  It  is  a  fact  that 
black-s  have  been  In  a  state  of  chronic  reces- 
sion for  the  past  20  years.  Over  the  past  two 
decades,  this  country  has  had  at  least  five 
recessions:  1953-54,  1957-58.  1960-61,  1969- 
71  and  1974-75.  Before  blacks  had  a  chance 
to  recover  from  oi.e  recession  they  were  sub- 
jected to  anoiher.  While  white  unemploy- 
meiu  !.as  only  recently  begun  to  go  over  6 
percent,  black  unemployment  has  not  l)een 
under  6  percent  at  any  time  during  the  past 
tw^o  decades. 

The  work  experience  of  all  black  wage 
earners  has  steadily  declined.  Families 
headed  by  black  women  are  getting  poorer, 
despite  the  fact  that  most  are  in  the  work 
force.  Two-parent  black  families— the  key- 
stone of  the  black  middle  class — also  experi- 
enced severe  declines  in  their  standard  of 
living  because  of  reduced  job  opportunities 
for  working  wives,  as  well  aa  disproportion- 
ate layoffs  of  married  black  men  due  to  the 
1974  75   depression. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Tiie  most  realistic  manner  of  reporting 
what  took  place  with  the  black  worker  dur- 
ing 1975  Is  to  descrll)e  the  general  situation 
for  blacks  as  worse  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1975  black 
unemplo.vmet>t  rose  by  14.000  to  a  record 
high  of  3.075.000,  taking  Into  account  those 
workers  who  had  become  discouraged  and 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  market  and  those 
workers  holding  parttime  Jobs  l>ecause 
they  could  not  find  full-time  ]oto».  Over  the 
year,  this  unofficial  but  more  accurate  black 
Jobless  rate  remained  at  an  almost  con- 
stant 26  percent.  Thus,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  one  out  of  every  four  black 
workers  in  the  nation  was  unemployed. 

Even  when  the  "official"  measurement  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  used  (this  ex- 
cludes the  two  categories  used  In  the  unoffi- 
cial tabulation!  black  unemployment  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  at  14.1  percent 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1975.  while 
white  unemployment  dropped  from  8.0  per- 
cent to  7  6  percent. 

LSing  t'.ie  unofficial  rates,  over  half  o: 
all  black  workers  in  many  poverty  areas 
were  uviemployed  during  the  past  year, 
whUe  over  two-thirds  of  the  teenagers  could 
not  find  jobs. 

Further  ak.tr.'xvating  tl.e  employment  sit- 
uation wa-s  "the  Ineligibility  of  over  half  of 
all  the  black  unemployed  for  luiemployment 
compensation. 

Complicaiiut;  the  employment  picture  for 
black.i  is  the  factor  of  long-term  unemploy- 
m.ent.  Among  unemployed  black  males,  26 
percent  of  th'^m  were  out  of  work  half-a- 
year  or  more,  followed  by  16  percent  of  the 
adult  women,  10  percent  of  the  male  teen- 
ater<.  and  5  percent  of  the  female  teenagers. 
These  figures  meun  that  those  who  have 
been  out  of  work  the  longest  are  remaining 
out  cf  v.oik. 

A  major  i-.'-ie  that  emerged  full  blown 
durip.i.;  the  year  v.as  that  of  seniority  as  op- 
posed to  afrirrr^ative  action.  With  lay-offs  oc- 
turri!  g  in  indistry  because  of  the  economic 
dov.ntiu-n,  the  question  arose  as  to  how  these 
liiy-offs  would  affect  the  minority  worker 
sin.e  iv.  many  in^taiices  he  was  the  last  hh-ed 
and  under  the  !-trict  observance  of  seniority 
would  be  the  fir.st  to  go.  This  meant  that  in 
some  jii.-.ianre>  blacks  who  had  been  victlm.s 
o;  pa-^r  disorunuiatiou  were  unfairly  penal- 
ized. 

Blatl:-.  dis»,  ii.i'nd  them.selves  losing  ground 
iu    oiher    employment    areas.    The    National 


Urban  League  completed  a  survey  of  prime 
sponsor  hiring  practices  \inder  Title  n  and 
Title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  that  showed  there 
has  been  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  helping 
people  most  in  need  of  Jobs  to  helping  those 
recently  unemployed  and  with  higher  educa- 
tional levels. 

Additionally,  a  Department  of  Labor  re- 
port indicates  there  has  been  a  substantial 
drop  in  manpower  training  funds  available 
to  the  nation's  inner-cities  where  unemploy- 
ment is  highest,  with  more  of  these  fund.s 
going  to  sviburban  and  rural  areas.  Here 
again  Is  an  example  of  the  minority  poor  be- 
ing made  even  poorer  as  funds  are  diverted 
to  other  areas. 

Despite  claims  that  the  recession  has  bot- 
tomed out  and  the  worst  Is  Iiehlnd  us,  un- 
eiiiploymeut  is  still  rampant  In  the  nation 
and  even  the  most  optimistic  forecast  pro- 
ject.s  Li  continuing  official  unemployment  rate 
ui  uver  7  percent.  For  blacks  this  auto- 
matically means  an  official  imemploymeut 
rate  of  14  percent,  and  the  unofficial  rate  will 
be  even  higher. 

To  assume  tl\at  the  nation  can  live  with 
so  many  people  unable  to  find  jobs  and 
rcniing  a  petmauent  cadre  of  the  helpless 
and  hopeless,  is  dangerotis.  What  Is  being 
created  by  this  situation  is  social  dynamite 
that  will  not  be  defused  by  retreat  to  the 
position  that  the  government  cannot  create 
enough  jobs  to  provide  work  for  all  her  citi- 
zens. 

Indeed,  the  government  cannot  afford  not 
to  create  these  Jobs  through  Incentive  to  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  public  work  projects 
and  pablic  service  employment  jobs.  The  na- 
tion can  do  nothing  less  than  create  a  full 
employment  policy  that  will  provide  a  decent 
job  f'jr  everyone  willing  to  work. 

HOT7SINC 

The  homebullding  Industry  suffered  a  sec- 
ond year  of  continuing  disaster  during  1975. 
The  1.161.600  unite  of  housing  started  in  1975 
wa-.  the  lowest  number  in  30  years  and  far 
below  the  2.6  million  units  established  as  a 
goal  by  Congress  in  1969. 

Prolonged  construction  downturns,  such 
as  endured  during  1976,  create  conditions 
under  which  discrimination  deprives  large 
numbers  of  black  households  of  opportimi- 
tles  to  Improve  their  housing  conditions  even 
if  their  Incomes  are  maintained  or  Improved 
during  the  period. 

As  one  conseqttence,  the  National  Urban 
League  has  concluded  that  the  gains  in 
homeownership  registered  by  blacks  during 
the  1960's  (from  38  percent  to  42  percent  of 
black  households)  have  been  eliminated  by 
the  recession  continuing  In  1975. 

Under  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  in  full  effect  for  the 
first  time  in  1976,  the  Administration  prom- 
ised to  deliver  400,000  units  of  the  new  hous- 
ing subsidy  program  by  mld-1976.  At  years 
end  1975,  however,  only  about  25  percent  of 
this  figure  had  been  committed.  With  in- 
completlon  rates  in  the  untested  program 
likely  to  be  high  and  with  evidence  that 
financial  commitments  are  about  exhausted 
for  the  new  program,  it  Is  highly  vmlllcely 
that  the  Administration  will  meet  Its  goal. 

The  Impact  on  blacks  of  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  which  re- 
places the  old  urban  programs  such  as  Urban 
Renewal  and  Model  Cities  Is  even  more 
problematic. 

In  a  study  of  tills  program  the  National 
Urban  League  concluded  that  no  more  than 
50  percent  of  first-year  grants  under  this 
program  are  likely  to  provide  benefits  for 
lower  income  persons  as  specified  In  the  Act. 
Actually,  fully  one-third  of  the  grants  are 
likely  to  be  used  for  purjxwes  counter  to  the 
welfare  of  lower  Income  people  such  as  re- 
development of  land  occupied  by  lower  In- 
come persons  for  reuse  by  higher  Income 
residents. 

The  persistence  of  housing  discrimination 
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]»dc  «(  viMiimte  fair 


IB  ytn  by!  tkft  XfJBk 
BiglitB  in  •  nparfe—'Tmntjr  Ta 
Brown:  Bqiial  OpjwtiiiiHj  in  Boosing" — 
that  cited  ahanrtonnwnt  of  iadetal  floata  for 
low-and-moderate  tnpome  hoorins  aa  a  oon- 
trlbutlB?  factor  to  tba  penlatenoa  of  racial 
and  aecual  diaaimlnatloa.  as  "tumlammtal 
opeiattBS  fdnd^laa"  oC  tbe  tm<iyim  naiket 
in  tiM  mittad  States^  Tb%  report  alao  tbMxgfA 
the  ntSeral  govwmmiint  vltb  a  Tplecaanaal 
appcoacli'*  to  fair  *»^«"*'"t  law  anfasounaat. 
TbB  only  Klgn<flcan<  poaittfe  event  In 
housing  Ux  bladu  tliat  oecamed  in  ivn»  was 
t&e  paaaioe  Xig  Consreaa  of  tbe  Mortgage 
BedUnlnc  Bffi  wtUch  mpOem  aU  ftdanUy- 

location  of  all  mortgage  aacured  loana. 

llM  un  was  enacted  Jaicgaly  aa  a  result  of 
data  flhowfag  that  minority  applicanta  lot 
mortgages  were  rejected  much  more  tban 
white  applicants  with  the  same  economic 
chsraeterlattcB. 


The  generally  poor  health  picture  in  black 
commnoatticB  was  advetfaaly  faqgaeCed  by  tlie 
04>raBlaB  flT  iav&  Ttm  iiwiliiiliiii  la 
on  a  anmbar  ctf  refnIaM 
demonstrate  that  the  rata  at  ^ 
adverse  changas  la  par  eiptta  't"^  and 
the  »""iT^  rate  of  tnHattm  iHne  tlaa  mart 
Eerfoos  negatfre  eflbets  oo  levels  oC  ftaaltb. 

Beeaose  fa  many  fastBncas  the  reauTta  of 
deeilnlng  levels  of  liaanii  and  wen-betng  take 
sevaral  yearn  ta  beeeaw  aineiieiir — itar  ez- 
anpie.  Inrnaewl  taant  aaarteUtif  ratee  It 
la  not  poHwaWe  at  ttda  tiiaa  to 
gauga  what  1M6  will  coat  Maeka  te 
two  areas,  aawever.  it  can  be  aannaed  that 
the  Impact  was  negati'ra  ax»d  the  resalte  will 
continue  to  plagae  black  people  for  rears  to 
come. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Mack  health  prob- 
lem became  apparent  wttti  the  ciantina- 
tion  of  oeretal  sets  of  TVaMnUrs 

White  women  are  eipeeted  to  live  to  be 
76.7  years  old  and  blaok  women  7U  yaars. 
Black  males  have  a  UCe  espectaacgr  aS.  tAA 
years  as  against  the  6&.A  average  of  white 
males. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  tor  nonwhiteB 
In  the  XT.S.  is  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  wlittaa. 

The  gf^  between  UackaDd  whtfeamafcamal 
death  rates  has  Increased  la  the  laat  80^ 

Today  at  6S4  black  chadblrib  and  L 
related  deaths  per  XdOfim,  It  to  tour 
greater  than  the  rata  for  white  women. 

The  urban  ghetto  'igi«^Hy  has  a  pandit}  of 
medical  facilities  and  nuuqmwer.  ^'iniiit  At 
million  Amensans,  la  peroent  of  tiie  poptfa- 
tion  are  blaek.  but  only  a  percent  oC  the 
nation's  physicians  are  black.  About  a.S  par- 
cent  of  the  dentists  are  black  and  6.7  percent 
of  the  professional  nurses. 


Rational  national  dlseoerion  about  the 
quality  of  education  available  to  blacks  was 
clouded  in  i»7S  by  the  inordinate  amount  of 
attention  focused  on  busing,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  issue  was  wiapped  up  in 
emotional  and  pt^itleal  trappings.  Tworty 
years  after  the  Brown  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Oonatttutlofial  r1|^tB  of 
black  children  to  an  integrated  edueati<Mi 
were  again  under  attadc. 

Lost  from  view  in  the  heat  of  Bost<m  and 
Louisville,  the  unfortunate  and  ill-timed 
statements  of  the  President  questioning 
court  decisions,  and  In  the  efforts  of  poUtt- 
cians  to  cash  In  on  what  Xbej  saw  as  the 
growth  of  entl-hualng  senttment  was  ttie 
more  sut>stantiai  iasue  of  whether  our 
schools  are  providing  adequate  educations  to 
minorities  and  the  poor. 

By  any  test,  ttie  answer  was  no. 

Not  only  were  turned  children  not  being 
educated  by  the  sdwels;  a  Ifect  otteeted  to 
by  decUnlng  teat  eoares,  but  «hey  were 
being  thrown  out  of  the  tawtltutions  In 


rV»ts 
to     siqiport 


caiildren's  Oe- 
revdUed 
erttael-ags  chjldaaiB,  abeait  ^11  oC 
d»  the  age  at  IS.  are  na*  eaceiled  in  echooL 
Tbien  is  evidence  that  the  flgmes  are  eon- 
serveUve  and  that  the  annnber  is  even  higher 
than  this,  eqwelaUy  in  some  states  and 
among  Uack  children. 

Xlie  Vedcral  government's  attitude  toward 
the  edacation  of  diaedvantaged  children  was 
reflected  in  tlie  drop  in  appropriations  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  whl^  was  designed  to  assist  st^ool  sys- 
tems and  eommnntty  groups  to  operate  pro- 
grams  to  reduce  the  effects  of  racial  Isola- 
tion. 

The  Federal  government  ai^>ropriated  $316 
miUton  tn  ISTS  for  ESBA  as  compared  to  $S36 
mOHon  in  19f^. 

Purthermore,  in  1976,  because  of  the  lack 
of  tun^s,  several  school  sjfstems  proposed 
tjusUtr  programs  wlikh  oould  not  be  fnnded. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Natioaal  dssucla- 
tlan  ftar  B^idl  Opportunity  in  BO^ier  Bfn- 
ffatfwii  liidluated  Qtat  the  gap  between  the 
Bomber  of  Mack  and  white  college  graduates 
Is  wfdentng.  The  zepert  also  emphasised  the 
need  for  the  education  of  more  btatA  profes- 
sionals stating  that  Macks  eomprteed  only 
twD  percent  of  ^tsb  nation's  physicians,  9.6 
dentists,  1.5  lawyers  and  2.0  Ph.D.  graduates. 


the  Mth  (1975)   Con- 
note for  bhuA  and 
nnable  to  enact  any 
pertaining  to  socfo- 
pcdtcies  that  would 
and  the  I^'esldent's 


The  first  sesstonsjof 
gress  ended  on  a 
poor  Americans.  11 
substantial 
ecoiKsnlc  programs 
foster  txsR  euipkiymei 
plan   to   hold   down /federal    spoidtng  ob- 
viously had  an  overwhelming  effect. 

Despite  the  Mcsgest  Democratic  majority 
in  ten  years,  the  only  social  leglatatlon  that 
WB8  not  compnimlsBd  was  the  food  stanq) 
program  when  Omgiess  beat  back  an  attempt 
by  ^e  Administration  to  have  reclplentb  pay 
more  money  toward  the  cost  of  such  stamps. 

In  187S.  the  Congress  sustained  Vb»  Resi- 
dent's veto  of  a  Democratlc-sponaoied  bill 
aimed  at  creating  more  than  one  million  Jobs 
in  both  the  puMIc  and  private  sector  and 
then  settled  fbr  a  nnzch  smaller  version  of 
the  original  un.  This  action  came  as  the 
national  unemployment  level  was  climbing 
to  its  May.  1875  high  of  8.3  percent. 

Cbngress  alao  scaled  down  legislation  to 
help  the  slumptng  housing  industry  at  a 
time  when  the  unemployment  rate  In  the 
construction  Industry  stood  at  almost  22 
peroent  and  new  housing  starts  were  at  their 
Unrast  levti  in  three  deeadea. 

On  three  ooeeatoas  Oaugiess  did  override 
Presldenttai  vetoes  of  legtslatlcm  important 
to  blacks  and  ttie  poor.  One  override  renewed 
funding  authority  for  health  services  and 
nurse  training  programs,  the  second  amended 
and  extended  the  school  lunch  and  child  nu- 
trition programs,  and  the  third  passed  the 
education  appropriation. 

After  much  lUR)usterIng  in  the  Senate  Con- 
gress reafltrmed  Its  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
vote  for  blacks  and  expanded  that  guaran- 
tee to  include  Spanish -speaking  Americans 
when  it  extended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  another  seven  years. 

Bebuffl;)g-van  Administration  attempt  to 
end  special  CTHdoyment  programs  for  older 
workers,  Oongioa  did  pass  legislation  ex- 
tending Jobs  ntrtrltion  and  other  programs 
for  the  elderly  and  after  one  of  the  most 
heated  legitiative  debates  of  the  year  it 
approved  ISederal  loan  assistance  for  finan- 
cially aOmg  Mew  Toik  City. 

Finally,  a  major  Oongiewtlonal  turn -around 
on  the  tssne  of  court  oideied  busing  occurred 
wbea  several  aarthem  senate  Democrats, 
usually  ctmsldered   to  be   liberals  on   civil 


TIfl 

wMh  cpponents  to 


naepite  the  mlUlona  oC  doBas  poured  Into 
Inral  poiina  daparleMinto,  thaPfcdaral  govem- 
ment:  deqtte  tlia  **'-t~"'^  of  aew  peHoe 
hired,  and  de^ite  the  hae  aad  cry  tor  stiSer 
penaltiwi  far  thoae  convlaied  eC  ftlMlnal  acts, 
the  rate  of  crime  contfnaed  to  paw  in  1975. 

Ihe  majority  of  the  victteaa  were  not 
whltea.  but  blacks  who  were  «T«n«^  by 
socio-economic  forces  to  live  to  hl^  crime 
areas.  Blacdu  were  ftmr  tlmea  aa  Ukely  to  be 
robbed  aa  whiter  twice  as  Ufcelf  to  be  as- 
saulted, and  four  times  as  Ukely  to  be  wgeA. 
Of  the  nation's  murder  victmis  laat  year,  61 
percent  were  black. 

While  blacks  ace  ovcr-iqsesented  aa  crime 
victime.  tbcy  are  "~*  niiiaeleil  In  the 
criminal  JusUce  system.  The  aMg  of  Chicago 
is  an.  examqple  with  a  pumlatina  that  Is  33.7 
percent  black,  tt  has  a  poUec  force  that  Is 
on^  Ig  percent  black. 

A  survey  by  the  Baoe  °Tf"TiM  Informa- 
tion Center  revealed  that  to  <3  states  out  of 
a  total  of  41.8M  state  pehee  persminel,  only 
616  or  1.6  percent  are  Mack. 

In  I97S ttxere  aim  iieieaim.  bITibIii  within 
Mack  eomnranitlaa  to  deal  wHh  tte  amtter 
of  crime  internally.  Btack  aaadto  dsalt  more 
and  more  with  Iblack  an  MaSk"  citoM  and 
the  need  Ibr  blacks  thcaaeelvea  to  eondiat  it. 
In  a  aumber  of  areas  imagtoBttw  ooesmn- 
nity-run  programs  were  wndertaken  that 
whUe  scantily  funded,  demonstrated  that 
eamanmlty  htveivemenit  eoBM  be  effective 
where  ottkcr  metheds  had  f aOed. 

Kreeh  attantton  was  focused  to  1975  on  the 
prfsoBS  and  what  they  do  to  people  who  are 
incaroerated  thete.  IVhSe  the  Mack  commu- 
nity supported  strong  aaeawwM  to  remove 
dangerous  eCendtra  fktan  soctoty,  ft  also  sup- 
ported the  constitutional  and  human  rights 
ot  prison  inmates  and  the  need  to  rrttabili- 
tote  offenders. 

On  the  national  level,  to  ^te  at  evidence 
that  juveniles  who  eoannit  miaor  offenses 
could  be  better  served  if  they  were  diverted 
ttmn  the  Juvenile  oevart  system  and  given 
adeqvati^  social  servloee  ta  tliefr  leapecUve 
oommunitiee.  the  Administntion  ^i^gtd  its 
feet  In  imptanenttog  aw  aew  JUvenBe  Jus- 
tice Delinquency  Praventien  Act  of  1974. 
Thto  program  is  to  fund  ciqnrlnMnts  In  di- 
verting childRn  away  ffeeaa  coart  and  eon- 
flnemmt.  nowettr,  the  fI3  bSlon  crlginal 
price  tag  was  ent  dowa  to  9a»  acHHon  with 
only  «S5  mttllen  actually  aitoeated. 

The  expel  lenees  over  the  paat  year  made 
it  clear  toat  to  adtftien  to  einnifM,  part  of 
the  new  dlreetiona  that  mnst  be  followed 
to  solving  the  crime  praMtim  is  the  broader 
porticlpatioa  of  blaek  aad  mteorl^  eonmiu- 
nltlea  to  the  planning,  duiwhjpcueat  and  Im- 
{dementatloo  of  crtme  pweiuMun  progranK. 

I^wdal  efforts  arast  aiso  he  wndertaken  to 
empower  minority  groups  to  reernit  among 
their  members  to  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  mtooriUes  aerving  en  the  law  en/oree- 
m«Dt  agencies  throu|^o«t  the  country, 
social.  wau'AaE 

The  AdmlnistTBtlon's  "Benign  Neglect" 
policy  toward  soda]  wrtfare  programs  con- 
tinued diulng  19T6.  Its  approach  toward  so- 
cial service  pngnma  was  emsistently  re- 
stricted as  demonstrated  through  the  use  of 
the  Presidential  Veto  threats. 

On  five  occasions  the  President  used  his 
veto  p€>wer  to  klU  social  aerviee  legtolatlon 
and  on  only  two  occastans — the  schooi  touch 
program  and  tiw  health  servtoes  and  nurse 
training  programs — was  the  veto  over- 
ridden. 

Many  attempts  by  the  Administration  to 
defer  spending  on  social  welfare  programs 
w«e  rejected  by  the  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand  Ccmgress  was  spprrtieBslve  about  In- 
creasing spending  on  moving  (or  Imple- 
menting) new  InltJatlTe. 
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At  the  very  time  that  there  wsm  a  growing 
need  for  Increaaed  spending  on  social  welfare 
programs.  Induced  in  large  measure  by  the 
severe  econc»nlc  dislocation  sustained  in 
black  and  poor  conununltles,  these  sarrlces 
were  being  advocated  at  their  present  level. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  recently  reported  that  the  number 
of  families  on  welfare  Increased  in  August, 
1975,  possibly  setting  a  new  record.  Over  3.5 
million  families  received  assistance  that 
month,  representing  9.2  percent  more  than 
received  assistance  in  August,  1974  aiid  8 
percent  more  than  ..i  July,  1975. 

The  growing  need  for  these  services  were 
exemplified  by  a  number  of  situations  affect- 
ing black  people  Including  the  growing  num- 
ber of  older  people;  pressures  on  mothers  of 
small  children  to  go  to  work  thus  increasing 
the  need  for  day  care;  efforts  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  Institutional  care  thus  requiring 
a  vast  expansion  of  community  services;  con- 
tinued migration,  and  the  need  to  deal  posi- 
tively with  behavior  society  deflne«  r.s 
pathological,  such  as  drug  addiction. 

CONCLUSION    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  context  of  the  recent  past,  no  year 
has  been  more  destructive  to  the  progress 
of  blacks  than  1975.  Though  It  can  be  argued 
with  complete  Justification  that  other  Ameri- 
cans alsb  sxistalned  losses  diu-lng  the  year. 
what  has  to  be  recognized  Is  that  blacks  lost 
more  and  every  loss  represented  a  major 
setback  from  whlcli  it  will  take  them  ye.ir^ 
to  recover. 

America  should  iioi  make  the  mistake  (d 
believing  that  because  the  problems  of  blacks 
and  the  poor  did  not  have  high  vLsibillty  or 
command  public  attention  In  1975  that  they 
no  longer  exist,  or  have  been  ameliorated  to 
such  an  extent  they  are  no  longer  important 

The  problems  remain.  Thev  grew  worse  in 
1975. 

The  Implications  of  this  should  not  be  lost 
on  the  American  people,  for  the  future  of 
this  nation  Is  bound  up  in  how  it  deals  with 
these  problems.  To  be  remembered  is  that 
Other  societies  have  disintegrated  when  tliey 
ignored  signs  of  spreading  poverty  and  dis- 
enchantment among  their  people.  It  can 
happen  In  America  but  it  does  not  have  to. 
The  hour  is  late  but  there  Is  yet  time  to  sec 
the  American  house  In  order. 

A  proper  beginning  could  be  made  in  the 
Bicentennial  Year — an  election  year — by  a 
pledge  by  each  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
to  discuss  openly  and  honestly  with  the 
American  people  the  critical  Issues  that  have 
been  outlined  in  this  report,  and  suggesting 
what  remedial  actions  should  be  taken. 

E-schewlng  political  banalities,  sloganeering 
and  appeals  to  fears  and  suspicions,  the  can- 
didates should  seize  the  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge the  nation  to  regain  her  sense  of  pur- 
pose by  facing  her  Imperfections,  not  apolo- 
getically, but  with  the  Arm  resolve  th.it  this 
nation  can  and  should  do  better. 

The  civil  rights  organizations  and  related 
groups  can  aid  In  this  process  of  creating 
a  national  dialogue  aroimd  these  issues  by 
coming  together  In  a  coalition  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  formulating  and  implement- 
ing a  nationwide  non-partisan  voter  registra- 
tion and  education  campaign. 

Such  a  campaign  would  not  only  seek  to 
register  the  unregistered,  but  to  encourage 
understanding  and  support  of  the  political 
process. 

This  report  concludes  with  a  number  of 
recommendations  that  the  American  pec-ple 
should  seriously  consider  in  addre.-i-.infc!  tlie 
problems  that  have  been  cited 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  economy 
I .  The  present  welfare  system  -hoiUd  be 
replaced  with  a  national  Income  maintenance 
program  that  would  Insure  every  American  a 
liveable  minimum  Income.  Tl\c  program 
would  be  accomplished  throutjh  a  universal 


refundable  credit  Income  tax  that  In  Its  ap- 
plication would  provide  a  basic  annual  grant 
or  tax  credit  for  all. 

2.  Existing  tax  loopholes  should  be  cloaed 
and  a  tax  system  created  that  would  be  fairer 
than  the  present  illusion  of  a  progressive  tax 
system  that  actually  takes  more  from  the 
pockets  of  moderate  inccmie  working  people 
than  It  does  the  rich. 

3.  Until  such  time  ii-s  the  tax  system  is 
overhauled,  there  should  he  direct  tax  relief 
to  the  lower  wage  earners  in  the  form  of  an 
lncrea.se  in  the  personal  exemption  or  re- 
pliicemeiii  of  the  exemptlun  by  a  tix  credit 

Emplnyn'cnt 
4  .\  locieriU  program  ot  public  .service  em- 
ployment that  would  create  one  million  jobs 
in  needed  public  services  should  be  initiated 
immedlatefj'.  The  program  should  include 
training,  a  career  mobility  component  and 
.special  efforts  to  Include  yotmg  people  and 
realdents  c>f  high  luiemployment  neighbor- 
hoods. 

5.  A  full  employment  program  that  would 
guarantee  every  American  a  Job  who  wants 
to  work  and  is  able  to  work,  should  be  adopt- 
ed as  national  policy.  The  policy  would  in- 
clude incentives  to  private  Industry  to  hire 
and  train  workers,  a  modernized  federal 
works  program  aloag  the  line  of  the  old 
WPA,  and  a  viustly  expanded  public  service 
employment  program  that  will  Improve  our 
schools,  hospitals,  public  safety,  conserva- 
tion and  other  essential  public  services. 

Housing 

6.  Prucedxires  should  be  Instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment that  would  provide  Incentives  for  local 
initiatives  in  achieving  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment,  and 
disincentives  for  the  unworthy  xise  of  Fed- 
eral resovrce-i. 

7.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
De\elopmenl  should  require  a  commitment 
from  individual  localities  that  they  will 
move  to  overcome  housing  discrimination, 
as  a  precondition  to  receiving  both  federal 
housing  subsidy  grant.s  tind  federal  middle 
and  upper  Income  housing  beneflts,  such  as 
mortgage  insurances. 

8.  The  construction  of  new  ho\)slng  units 
.should  be  raised  to  the  2.5  million  units  an- 
nual standard  set  by  Congress.  There  should 
be  an  expansion  of  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing for  families  earning  below  median  In- 
comes tlirough  active  programs  of  rent  al- 
lowances, neighborhood  maintenance  of  re- 
hablllratlon  projects,  direct  and  Indirect 
housing  subsidies,  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing units,  and  strict  enforcement  of  federal 
civil  rights  law. 

Social  scrvicea 

n.  The  growing  trend  toward  the  reduction 
of  .social  services  to  the  poor  a«  an  economv 
measure  should  be  halted,  cuts  restored  and 
fiuidln^'  increased  to  respond  to  grov^ing 
need';. 

Hciltn 

U)  r  i.s  Imperative  that  the  i:o-.eiiin:oi>.! 
develop  a  comprehensive  national  health 
.service  that  Is  consumer-orientated,  feder- 
ally-supported, and  assures  dignified,  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  regardle.'^s  of 
race.  ecciK  tr.ic  clrcunistances,  or  ^eograplil-  al 
location 

K(l  u'tition 

11.  Ti.o  President  should  daufy  for  the 
.'American  people  the  conslllutloual  require- 
ments for  integrated  education  and  urge 
support  for  all  court  orders  tlutt  .--eek  lo 
brlnt,'  this  about. 

12.  The  federal  government  sliould  under- 
take support  for  demoustratlon  project*,  for 
parental  Involvement,  for  measures  that  help 
to  equalize  local  school  district  expenditures, 
for  funds  needed  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion progrn.ms  and  for  special  programs  serv- 
ing pupils  who  need  more  ed'acnt-onal  re- 
sources. 


13.  There  should  be  increased  federal  sup- 
port for  the  black  colleges,  which  grant  two- 
thirds  of  the  bachelor  degrees  earned  by 
blacks. 

Crivie 

14  A  strong  federal  gtm  control  law  should 
be  enacted. 

15.  New  federal  Initiatives  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  crime  should  be  under- 
taken, but  these  Initiatives  should  emphasize 
new  programs  of  citizen  participation  in 
crime  prevention,  reforms  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  neighborhood  based  proba- 
tion programs,  services  to  accused  offenders. 

The  recommendations  offered  here  are  ad- 
mittedly sweeping  In  natxire,  but  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  year  argue  persuasively 
for  such  massive  action.  The  ui'gency  of  the 
problems  that  grip  the  American  people  al- 
low no  time  for  delay  or  for  half-way  meas- 
ures. 


FU  1  URE  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
METRO  SYSTEM 

iMr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  hearing 
recently  held  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  House,  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKhtney, 
delivered  an  excellent  statement  on  the 
future  of  the  Washington  area  Metro 
transit  system.  Long  an  advocate  of  im- 
proved public  transportation,  Congress- 
man McKinney  offered  several  cogent 
thoughts  which  certainly  merit  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  our  colleagues,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  them  for  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Statement   of   the   Honop.abi  i.   Stew  .\rt   B. 

MCKlNNEY 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  havUig  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carefully  read  the  study  performed 
for  the  Cong^resslonal  Research  Service,  I 
must  conclude  that  its  findings,  while  con- 
taining much  of  value  to  those  attempting 
to  make  rational  policy  choices  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  do  not  warrant  the  six  to  nine 
month  delay  called  for  by  the  advisory  group. 
Certainly  it  is  an  addition  to  the  public  dis- 
cuasion  of  Metro's  merits,  but  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  be,  nor  sliould  It  be  viewed  as,  the 
final  verdict  on  ma.s.s  transit  In  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

In  the  words  of  the  authors,  this  is  a 
'preliminary  appraisal"  of  Metro,  and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  preliminary.  The  scope  of 
the  analysis  performed,  as  I  think  the  authors 
will  agree,  was  constrained  by  the  short 
time  and  money  limits  placed  upon  It.  Many 
crucial  considerations  have  not  been  made 
and  until  they  are,  any  attempt  to  pass  final 
Judgement  on  Metro's  future  would  be  pre- 
mature at  best  and  Irresponsible  at  worst. 

Some  of  these  considerations  which  have 
not  been  made  will  be  crucial  determinants 
of  the  success  of  mass  transit  In  this  area. 
Remember,  we  are  considering  a  system  not 
Just  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  but  for 
the  next  fifty  to  one  liundred  years.  A  major 
assumption  made  by  the  consultants  which 
I  see  as  open  to  question  is  that  automobiles 
will  continue  to  be  used  at  the  same  ratio  as 
at  present. 

There  are  two  major  trends  which  I  see 
as  leading  to  opposite  conclusions.  First,  the 
slowdown  In  population  growth  which  the 
consultants  Identify  could  have  Implica- 
tions for  automobile  usage  in  the  future.  The 
trend  towards  smaller  families  will  certainly 
cut  Into  the  second  car  mentality  and  could 
also  lead  to  living  closer  to  urban  centers, 
where  traiisit  usage  would  tend  to  be  higher. 
ESecondly,  If  current  trends  continue  (and 
our  ctirrent  inck  of  progress  towards  a  co- 
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hezent  energy  policy  for  the  nation  leads  me 
to  believe  tbtj  will),  tbe  real  coets  of  eitergy 
win  cuuUime  to  tnczesse  In  ttie  sezt  twenty 
yasrs  wblle  the  reel  per  capftB  Inoone  de- 
creases. This  meanB  that  the  maintensnoe  of 
sn  aotomoMle  will  take  a  larger  and  larger 
portion  of  each  indiTMaallB  dpllan.  When 
this  becomes  apparent,  there  will  be  a  search 
for  an  altematiTe — and  hopefully — Metro 
will  be  ttiere  to  pmMe  one. 

Another  etmapnlKm.  whkih  the  consultants 
did  not  make  was  the  eosta  of  building, 
operating,  and  suboMBalng  mass  transit 
against  the  sizable  subaldfaa  wblcta  are  built 
Into  sacii  awtomohile  paaaanger  mile.  Over 
ttie  laat  thirty  years;  tmmenae  amounts  cf 
publle  fondi  have  been  tawwete*  In  public 
highways.  It  beoomaa  a  mstttf  at  putalle 
paUcy.  Are  we  wlUlng  to  Invest  as  lioge  a 
sum  of  money  now  to  prcanoto  for  our 
children  the  goals  of  less  trclian  ooBgestlon, 
leas  pollntton.  and  alternative  means  of 
transport  for  thoae  urban  poor  without  even 
a  single  automobile? 

Nor  has  thare  been  a  careful  analysis  of 
Uje  Boany  aodol  costs  which  oonthiuad  de- 
pendence on  the  autonoktte  will  Impoae. 
Although  there  are  no  hard  figures  on  air 
poUution  related  disease^  the  Mstrlet  of 
Columbia  Lung  Annociaitton  r***-***—  that 
thcars  are  aft  many  as  UWBOO  IndMduala  In 
the  District  with  one  or  mace  reaplxatory  ail- 
menta  and  ss  many  as  75,000  vltti  "abnoimal 
lung  functions"  who  voold  be  aeesnty  af- 
fected by  concentrated  amounts  of  pollution. 
The  severe  smog  to  which  MPashlngtonlans 
are  treated  on  many  summer  days  forces 
most  of  those  with  resvIratQcy  ailments  to 
become  virtual  shut-ins.  missing  school,  rec- 
reation, and  work.  What  the  actual  costs  of 
work  lost  and  human  misery  are  have  not 
been  determined.  I  would  Hke  to  know  them 
before  we  delay  construction  of  one  mile 
of  track.  Such  diseases  bit  evecfally  hard  at 
the  poor,  who  cannot  affocd  air  candltlonerE 
on  hot  days  and  so  open  thetr  windows 
and  let  the  smog  roll  In.  What  are  the 
redlstributlve  effects  here? 

I  would  also  mention  that  Metropolitan 
Police  figures  show  that  86 "^t  of  all  traffic 
accidents  occur  «Inrtag  tbon  parte  of  the 
day  when  the  city  Is  congested  with  com- 
muteis.  This  has  not  been  entered  Into  the 
calcnlations  yet  etther. 

Z  do  not  blame  the  consultants  for  not 
considering  some  of  these  factors.  They  had 
neither  the  time  or  the  reeources.  But  we 
must  look  at  ttiese  factors  wMch  might 
balance  the  scales  against  the  ever  toereaslng 
costs  ot  Metro.  Let's  not  kid  ouiaeives  tliat 
building  this  system  is  not  going  to  require 
sacrifloes.  But  ^rtien  all  the  factors  have  been 
weighed,  I  believe  the  sacrlflces  now  will 
have  been  well  worth  the  effort. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mx.  CoKMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'KiiLL),  atter  3:45  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Flynt,  for  balance  of  today,  after 
3  p.m.  on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  Hefner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  the  balance  of  day 
from  3  pan.  on  Thursday,  March  18. 
and  for  all  day  Friday,  March  19,  If 
meeting,  on  account  of  <^clal  business, 
chair  hearings.  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


lative program  and  any  special  orders 
bereiofare  filtered,  was  granted  to: 

(Hw  fcdlowiiig  llembers  (at  tbe  x^ 
quest  of  Mr.  Stbb)  ,  to  levlBe  aad  esfcend 
tibeir  remarics,  and  to  include  extruieoas 
matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  fw  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLawATBK.  for  20  minirtts.  today. 

Mr.  FmrsL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(TTte  foUowfng  Membn's  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SAinnn)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend tiieir  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mb.  Holtzman,  f<M-  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AirNTTNZiD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  ttxbiy. 

Mr.  Chaelxs  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
fos:  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuoHB.  far  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Anne,  for  15  mimites,  today. 

Mr.  Fountain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLF(Hi»,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  TTabbts  in  IQ  iDstADCeS. 

Mr.  BsBso  tn  tbree  fnstanees. 
Mr.HAiKDi. 

Mr.  Ifnxn  of  CaUf OHEkia. 

Ifr.ICBoaB. 

M^.  PHXbUP  BintTOir. 

Mr.  Downing  at  Yirtsinim. 

Mr.  Johnson  <a  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  McDoNALo  of  Geors^  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HuNGAxs  in  two  Imtanew 

(The  fallowing  **«*»>»— r  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AuCam)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gatbos  in  three  instanees. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Ml-.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwfliistand- 
ing  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages 
of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $786.50. 

Mr.  Young  of  Creorgia  and  to  include 
extraneous  material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages  vt  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,144. 

(The  following  Members  ''at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HYitE),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.Hcnz. 

Mr.  Cbberbekg. 

Mi".  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Oame. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Whixehubst. 

Mr.COHBH. 

Mr.  FuKHBEL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MnxsR  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sahtini)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MooaBEAD  of  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  ^OBHEAD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCcMMACK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Clay  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Drikan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  JoiKss  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MUKTHA. 

Mr.  Axxen. 

1&.  CHaba  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MAguzre. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Abzuc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 


SENATE  ENROLUHJ  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announeed  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  tbe  Senate  of 
Qte  fdOowtog  titles: 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Southeast- 
ern University  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

S.  1.545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pea- 
nuts. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  frwn  fbe  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administnitfan.  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  17, 
1976,  present  to  tbe  PtesUent.  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  oi  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  4034.  An  act  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Adminlstratiou  liospital  in  lionui  Unda, 
Calif.,  as  tbe  ".Jerry  L.  Pettis  Meneorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital."  and  for  other  pucposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  Umt 
tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tbe  motion  was  agzeed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  20  mlimteB  pjn.> ,  under 
its  previaas  oi-der,  tbe  Hoose  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  22,  1976,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMUNICATTONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  wore  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  taUe  and  referred  as  follows : 

2850.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  transition  quarter  for  the  Depari- 
ment  of  Tran^tortation,  and  a  budget 
amendment  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1077 
request  for  the  XJS.  BaUway  Association  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-411) ;  to  the  Cammittee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

2851.  A  letter  from  the  President  ol  the 
United  States,  transmittlug  itroposed  sup- 
plemental appr(q)riatlons  for  fiscal  year  1076 
and  the  transition  quarter  and  a  budget 
amendment  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-412);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  lo 
be  printed. 

2852.  A  letter  from  the  AssiBtant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics). 
transmitting  detalSad  dala  to  aoecmpany  the 
report  on  Independent  TCnarch.  and  develop- 
ment and  bid  and  proposal  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1975;  to  the  Conaiittee  on  Armed 
aervloes. 
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2853.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
ftpd  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  redesign  the  work  Incentive 
(WIN)  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
ci>tion  and  Labor. 

2854.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
r.iid  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  allol- 
nieut  procedures  for  the  State  student  in- 
centive grant  program  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provi-sions  Act,  as  iimended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2855.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certtiln 
defense  articles  to  Greece,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36  ( b )  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

2856.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commbwion,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as 
(imended,  pursuant  to  section  308ic)  of  tlie 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

2857.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port and  audit  of  the  organization  for  calen- 
dar year  1975;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2858.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o:"  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  actions  taken 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended,  to  assure  direct  and  adequate  serv- 
ice by  U.S. -flag  commercial  vessels  to  eacli 
of  the  Nation's  four  seacoasts,  pui-suant  to 
section  809(a)  of  the  act  (89  Srat  680);  to 
tho  Committee  on  Merohi>iit  Marine  nnd 
Fisherifc-; 

2859  A  letter  from  tlie  A-sawtant  Secre- 
tary or  the  Army  (Civil  Works) .  transmlttlny 
a  report  recommending  deauthorizatlon  of 
certain  projects,  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
Public  Law  93-251  (H  Doe.  No.  94  413);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Work.-,  and  Ti-ans- 
portatlon  and  ordered  to  be  printed  -.vith  il- 
lustrations. 

2860.  A  letter  from  the  AchiihiLstrutor, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Small  Easiness  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
lncrea.se  the  authorl?aMon  for  tlie  Surety 
Bond  Guarantee  Fiii.-l.  »!■  ilie  Ccjinrr.ittee  on 
Small  Bu.slness. 

2861.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting thf  annual  reiK>fl  f.f  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  fl.scal  year  1975,  pur- 
.suant  to  section  904,  1382(e)(3)(B),  and 
139511(b)  of  title  42,  United  States  Code,  and 
30  use.  936(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2862.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
the  second  report  on  abnormal  occurrences 
at  licensed  nuclear  powerplants.  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  Public  Law  93-438:  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

2863.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Instirance  Corporation,  transmittlnfr 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Corporation's 
Office  of  Bank  Customers  Affairs,  covering 
calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  18 
(f )  (5)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
B.s  amended  (88  Stat.  2197);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cc»m- 
merce.  and  Banking,  Curreu'^v  a't.i  Hoii.^hig. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvei-ed  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committte  on  Science  .-nd 
Technology.  H.R.  125C6.  A  blil  autiiorlzing 
appropriations  to  tho  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1977  (Rept.  No 
94-930).  Referred  to  the  Cc  mmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XIII,  reix)rts  of 
conunittees  were  delivered  to  tlie  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  tlie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISH:  Conunittee  on  liie  Judiciary 
K.R.  56tj6.  A  Ijill  for  the  relief  of  Wo.i.  Hyo- 
Vtiu  (Repl.  No.  94-928).  Rofcried  to  tl'.e 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou-e. 

Mr.  EILBtRG;  Comnuttee  on  t.'-,c  Judici- 
ary. H  R  8557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
'i'homas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
<t29|  Referred  to  the  Coinmlrtee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PlBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLLTION3 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  claui;e  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  said  severally  leferred 
a.s  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZLG: 
H  R.  12610.  A  bill  to  anicnu  liie  Vixalional 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  assure  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  In  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  for  individuals  of  Ixith  sexes 
and  for  other  ptu-pose?;  t'l  th»"  Cr. mmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr    AuCOlN; 
H.R     12617.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Housing 
Act  of   IDS9;    to  the  Coii.inittee  C'li   Baaicing 
C'.irreiiLV  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  liiiuH-ir  and  Mr. 
Andkhson  of  Illinois)  : 
H  R    12618.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on   IntelllgeiKe  Operations  with  ex- 
clusive   jurLsdlction    over    intelligence   mat- 
ters   vlwo    to   impo.io   londitlons  on   the  ex- 
penditure  of    fund.s    by   or   for    the   Centr.tl 
Intelligence  Agency  lV)r  iionlutclllgeucc  gath- 
ering operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Rule':. 
By  Mr.  BLOUIN 
HR.    r26l9.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Taritf 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
special   tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
as.sembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
W'ly.'!  aiKl  Means. 

By  Mr.  BI.OUIX   (for  hlni.self  and  Mr. 
Pfiikins)  ; 
[I  R     \2(i'M).   A    bill    to   authorl/e   a   career 
cuiuatiun  prot;rain  for  elementary  and  sec- 
tjndary   schfwls,  and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Cominitfee  on   Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    BLOUIN; 
HR    12621.  A  bUl  to  make  loans  available 
for   small   husine-sses   in   the  petroleum  and 
petrochemical  Industries  and  to  preserve  and 
protect  such  :small  businesi.es;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees   on   Small   Busine.s,s,   and   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN: 
H  R.  I2fi22  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Riingeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat  476)  and  the  act  of 
June  4.  1897  (30  Stat.  3d);  to  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture. 

By  Mr  COTTER : 
H.R.    12623.    A   bill    to   rtqi'iie   prior   coii- 
gressioral  approval  of  any  arms  sale  to  E^ypt; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  International  Relations 
Pv     Mr      CRANE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Collins    of    Texas,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr. 
BURGENEK,    Mr.    Melchcr,    Mr.    Har- 
RiNcJTON,      Mr.      WHrrEHimsT,     Mr. 
C'n.\8LES  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Fauntbot,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.   Bafalis,  Mr.   Conlan,   and   Mr. 
Martin)  : 
H.R    12624.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
fidentiality of  medical  and/cT  dent.il  records 


of  paticu'i  not  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Go\ernment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Coiiitnulee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ciunnieice. 

By  Mr.  DAMOURS  (lor  lilmocU  and 
Mr.  Fai.'ntboy)  : 

Ji.H  12625.  A  bill  to  amend  section  518(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  for  the  purpose 
<if  extendinii  the  time  period  during  which  a 
homeowner  may  apply  for  assistance  under 
■-uch  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  12626.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

H.R.  12627.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
n.Hke  grants  to  local  agencies  for  convert- 
ing closed  school  buildings  to  efficient,  alter- 
nate uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

H  R.  12628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
I!e\emie  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  businesses 
to  purchase  surplus  school  or  hospital  build- 
Int^  from  governmental  and  nonprofit  en- 
tities by  providing  rapid  amortization  for 
such  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Wny.s 
at:d   Means. 

By  Mr.  LaB'ALCE  : 

H.R.  12629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  HoiLsinp 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  .supplementary  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  assistance  to  commu- 
nities with  high  unemployment  due  to 
adverse  national  economic  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,   Currency  an.d   Housing. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Molloiian.    and    Mr.';. 

bCHROEDER)  : 

H.H  12G30.  A  bill  to  a'ooliolt  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  successor  agencies  after  a  spec- 
ified period  of  time,  and  for  other  purpocies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.   12631.  A  bill  to  amend   the  InterurtI 
Hevemie  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Meanss. 
By   Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  1263U.  A  bill  to  prevent  aibitrai-y  fran- 
c  iiLse   termiuation    by    major   i)etroleum    re- 
tiiiers  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12(.,i;i.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
the  hipuiient  hospital  deductible  under  the 
medicare  program  to  its   1975  level;    to  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAGUIRE: 
H.R.   12634.  A  bill  to  amend  title   XIX  .of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    permit    State 
plans  for  medical  assistance  to  provide  for 
the  provision  of  laboratory  and  X-ray  serv- 
ices under  arrangements  by  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  for  the  provision  of  such 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By    Mr.    MOSHER    (for    himself,    Mr 
Abpnor.    Mr.    Batalis.    Mr.    Blouin, 
Mr.    Clevei-and,    Mr.    Cochkan,    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conablk,  Mr.  D'Amouks, 
Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Har- 
ris,   Mrs.    HdiT,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
HtrrcHiNSON.     Mr.     KrrriiUM,     and 
Mr.  Lagomaksino)  : 
HR.    12635.    A   bill    to   deuv    Members   of 
Corigro:s:--  .tiiv  inci-ft.se  in  pay  nnucr  any  l:\'.v 
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passed,  or  plan  ex  recommendatlou  i-eceived, 
dtirlng  a  Congress  unless  such  increase  is 
to  take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day 
of  the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Otyfl  Service. 

By    Mr.    MOSHER    {tor    himself,    Mr. 

Lehmak,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Maz- 

ZOLI,  Mr.  MiCHEi.,  Mr.  Moni-gomert, 

Mr.    PATrBSsoN    of    California,    Mr. 

QuiE,  Mr.  BoE,  Mr.  Schmeebeli,  Mr. 

Stahk,  Mr.  Steigek  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 

Thone,   and   Mr.  WHrrzHUKsr) : 

H.R.    12636.   A   bill    to  deny   Members   of 

Congress  any  increase  in  pay  under  any  law 

passed,  or  plan  or  recommendation  received, 

during  a  Congress  unless  such  increase  is  to 

take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 

the  next  Congress;    to   the   Ccnnmlttee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By     Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    MT. 
Badh^lo,   Mb.   Bxmxx   of   California, 
Mr.     OoNTE,     Ms.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
D'Amocrs,  Mr.  Faumtbot,  Mr.  Gn.- 
MAN,  Mr.  HAUtiNGTOir,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lshmait,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  OrrxNGEH,  Mr.  Pattbson  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  RO(SENTHai., 
Mr.   ScHKUER,   Mrs.   Sfuxman,   Mr. 
Stakk,  Mr.  Waxmak,  Mr.  Wow  Pat, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Zxrutti)  : 
H.R.   12637.  A  biU  to  restrict  changes  in 
the  standards  for  slaugtber  cattle  and  car- 
cass  beef,   and   to   direct  the  Secretary   of 
Agriculture  to  create  a  different  and  non- 
deceptive  grade  of  beef;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Clat,    Mr.    Howakd,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Scheuek, 
Ms.    Abzttg,    Mr.   RINAUX),    and    Mr. 
Patterson   of  California) : 
H.R.  12638.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide emergency  financial  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  In  order  to  maintain  es- 
sential elementary  and  secondary  e<1iicatlon 
services  at  a  quality  level;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Education  and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.    12639.   A   bill   to  establish   the   Na- 
tional Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  to  take 
other  actions  to  insure  the  iiiq>lementation 
of  the  long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  12640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  to 
provide  an  education  for  himself  or  for  an- 
other Individual;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
McFau..  and  Mr.  MIetcalfe)  : 
H.R.  12641.  A  biU  providing  for  the  tem- 
porary deferment  of  payment  to  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  net  direct  investment  of  the 
Government  In  the  Panama  Canal  Company; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   TA"yLOR  of  North   Carolina: 
H.R.    12642.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  uniform 
date  for  the  holding  of  all  Presidential  pri- 
mary elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  12643.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  State  plans 
for  medical  assistance  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
vision of  laboratory  and  X-day  services  un- 
der   arrangements    by   States    and   political 
subdivisions  for  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
ter, on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  12644.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social   Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  chiropractors;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattskn)): 

HJl.  12646.  A  biU  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HONKER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  and  Iilr.  PRrrcHARD)  : 

H.R.  12646.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  in  order  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  the  killer  whale,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  12647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gro6s  estate  the  amount  of  any  life  insur- 
ance on  the  decedent  which  Is  payable  to  a 
beneficiary  other  than  the  decedent's  estate 
to  the  extent  that  such  insurance  is  attribut- 
able to  premiums  paid  by  the  beneficiary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  12648.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  can- 
celed checks  shall  be  treated  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  any  payment  for  which  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  Is  claimed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.COUGHUN: 

H.R.  12649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  exclusion, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  sex,  of  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  from  duty  involv- 
ing combat;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HARKINS: 
H.R.  12650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
fat  the  purpose  of  permitting  any  person 
assisted  under  such  act  to  employ  an  at- 
torney or  title  Insurance  company  of  such 
person's  choice  to  perform  legal  services  and 
title  searches  in  connection  with  loans  made 
or  Insured  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
HJl.  12651.  A  bill  to  establish  energy  con- 
servation research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration institutes,  to  create  a  cooperative 
energy  extension  service,  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  in  tech- 
nologies related  to  energy  conservation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BAon,LO,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Minish,  Ms. 
Mink,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Rooino,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling,  Mr.  W^ON  Pat,  and  Mr.  Ze- 
feketti)  : 

H.R.  12652.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Agricultiu-al  Statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
monitoring  the  changes  in  prices  which  oc- 
cur in  the  price  of  agrlculttiral  commodities 
from  the  time  they  are  sold  by  the  farmer 
until  the  time  when  the  consumer  purchases 
such  commodities  or  products  thereof,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  correcting 
situations  in  which  the  retail  price  of  an 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof, 
rises  while  the  prices  received  by  the  farmer 
for  the  same  commodity  decreases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 

H.R.  12653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal 
the  special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  ar- 
ticles assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R:  12654.  A  bill  to  mandate  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  im- 
plement the  program  established  by  the 
Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act  in  stand- 
ard   metropolitan    statistical    areas    which 


high  home  mortgage  forerfosure  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  BINAUX>: 
HJEt.  12656.  A  bUl  to  restrict  changes  in  the 
standards  for  Wlaiightsr  cattle  and  carcass 
beef,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  create  a  different  and  nondeceptlve 
grade  of  beef;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
HJl.  12656.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional   Budget    Act    of    1974    to   require    a 
balanced  budget  within  5  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  gradually  reducing  the 
maximtun  amount  of  the  deficit  which   is 
permitted   under   the   congressional   budget 
process;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHEXTER: 
H.R.  12657.  A  bill  to  establish  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  individuals  over 
40  years  of  age  under  a  nationwide  program 
for  full  employment  and  balanced  growth; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    STOKES     (for    blmseU,    Mr. 
Mitchell    of   Maryland,    BJr.    Met- 
CALTE,   Mr.   Cokters.   Mr.   Dellums. 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.   Rotbal,    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Badillo 
Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  VUsaiHO,  Mr.  Kiown  of 
California,  Mr.  FKaser,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi,    Mr.    James    V.    Stanton,    Ms 
Chisholm,  Ms.  Burke  of  California, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr 
Carney,  Mr.  Moakixy,  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.   Stark,  Mr.  Youjfc  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
HR.  12658.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  expenditures   by 
the    Secretary   of   Housing   and    Urban   De- 
velopment for  repair  of  certain   dwellings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Jordan,  and  Mr.  Clay)  : 
H.R.  12659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  expenditures  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  repair  of  certain  dwellings: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Har- 
rington,   Mr.    Koch.    Mr.    Mazzoli. 
Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr.    Mottl,    Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Obeestab,  Mr.  Patteb- 
soN  of  California,  Mr.  Pepper,   Mr. 
QciE,    Mr.    Regula,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
RousH,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Vanik. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  12660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of    1965.   as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  October  15, 
1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  preser- 
vation    of     additional     historic     properties 
throughout  tli.;  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  ifor 
himself,    Mr.    Bonker,    Mr.    Bowek. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Deiwick,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Gotje,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hays  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Macdonald    at    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pressleb. 
Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Prxtcrard,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo,  Mr.  Sarasin,  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.  12661.  A  bill  to  unend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Aot  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  tSie  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966,  to  establish  a  prognon  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  pr(^>ertles 
tbrou^out  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  TAYLOK  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself.    Ms.    BtiSKK    of    California, 

Mr.  THOMPSohf,  Mr.  Ullmak.  and  Mr. 

Ch.mii.es  WnsoN  of  Texas) : 

H  R    12662.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Water   Conservation  Fund  Act  of    1965.   as 

? mended,   and  to  amend   the   act   of   Ocio- 

'>er  15.  1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the 

pieservation  of  additional  historic  properties 

!i',roi;ghout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 

crher  purposes;  to  :l.e  Comm\:tte  on  Interior 

a-d  Insular  AiTairs. 

By  Mr.  ArCOIN  (ior  liimself  aud  Mr 
Bauccs*  : 
H  R  12663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Raneeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat  476)  and  tha  act  of 
June  4.  1897  (30  Stat.  35i :  to  the  Committee 
on  .^^riculture, 

Bv  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  pRErER.  Mr.  Svmington. 
Mr.  ScKEUEK.  Mr.  Waxm.\.v,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner, Mr.  Caknky,  Mr.  Magi  ire.   Mr. 

C.-UiTEB,     Mr.     BROYHIl-t.     Mr.     Hein/. 
and  V.v.  Mollohan  i  : 

HR  12664  A  biU  to  revise  a::d  e.Ktend  tLe 
pro\ision8  of  title  XII  of  the  Public  Hea'.th 
Service  Act  relating  to  emergency  medical 
services  systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate'  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee : 

HR.  12665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  make  certain  considerations  prior  to  tiie 
closing  of  third-  and  fourth-clas-s  post  offices: 
to  the  Conini:'.ee  on  Post  Off.ce  and  Civil 
Ser\  ice. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  him<ielf,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Caro- 
lin.i.  Mr.  Beaf.d  oX  Rhcxle  I.sland,  Mr. 
FLORto,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennes- 
see '<  ■ 

H  H  12660  .-i  bul  to  eita'ol.ih  •.'■ilhtn  the 
Department  cf  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  Home  Health  Clearinghouse  to  pro- 
vide elderly  persons  wiih  a  sin^ile  place  where 
they  can  obtain  complete  iiiformatlon  on 
the  Federal  healrt^  prograM-^  available  to 
them,  and  to  create  v.iihin  li.e  Department 
p.n  Assistant  Secre-.iry  foi-  Elderly  Health 
with  respcns.'oility  for  :ii;  he.''l:h  and  health- 
related  matter?  ir.vclving  tlie  elderly:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R  12007.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  and  the  Pv.blic  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  e.xpacded  cour.sellng  assistance 
for  the  elderly  sick  and  disabled:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

HR.  12668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  older  per-ons  in  connection  with 
their  participation  in  certain  health  insur- 
ance and  medical  assistance  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  12669.  A  bill  to  aniend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  reallot- 
ment  of  unused  social  sevlces  funds,  in  atiy 
tlscal  year,  to  States  which  will  u.se  such 
funds  during  '.iie  succeeding  year  in  furnish- 
ing services  aimed  at  preventing:  or  reducing 
inappropriate  institutional  care  by  making 
home  or  community  care  a^TiUable:  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  matching  for  multi- 
purpose senior  center  programs:  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  standardization  of  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  funding  of  senior  centers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and  Mean3. 

H.R.  12670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nation.il 
Housing  Act  and  other  acts  for  the  purpose 
.f  providing  assistance  for  outpatient  t,eria- 
trlc  clinics  and  for  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

HjR.  12671,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re.enue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  taxpayers  who  contribute  the  right  to  use 


certain  real  property  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  outpatient  geriatric  clinics  or  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  12672  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
.'VinPilcrfus  Ac  of  1965  to  atithorize  funds 
ior  tiie  ej.tai)iii>hinent  and  operation  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly  to  tiie  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  ar.d  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  12873.  A  bill  making  a  suppieuit iitul 
nppropjlation  for  paynjents  under  home 
iiealth  .'-ervice  j,rauts  and  making  an  appro- 
priation for  payment,-^  under  multipurpose 
.senior  centers,  lo  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pi  iatious 

H  R.  12G74  A  laill  to  ameii'l  the  Sjcia! 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  niir.-.lng  liomes  par- 
ticipatiilg  in  the  medicare  or  medicaid  pro- 
t^ram.  or  otherwise  receiving  funds  under 
that  act,  liom  requiring  patients  to  turn 
over  their  social  hCciirlty  benefit  checks  after 
giving  reasonable  advance  notice  of  their 
intent  to  leave  such  homes;  jointly  to  the 
Commi-tees  on  inteistate  and  Foreign  Coiu- 
merre.  and  Ways  aiid  Means. 

H.R  12675.  A  bill  to  promote  the  provision 
and  availability  of  necessary  health  services 
for  il:e  elderly  by  expanding  existing  pro- 
(^raniS  of  grants  lor  heme  health  services,  re- 
quiring tiie  ii.cUiiion  of  specllied  preventive 
and  home  health  services  under  the  medic- 
aid program  and  making  various  improve- 
inei.t.-.  in  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grain,  pi.oviding  assistance  to  demonstration 
and  piir  t  project.s  for  home  health  and  sup- 
portive Services  (Including  demonstration 
grants  for  community  care),  and  authorizing 
grants  for  annual  health  fairs  and  mobile 
geriatric-  liealth  units,  and  for  other  pur- 
pos:-:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fore.-.;:!  Commerce. 

HR  12676.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XV'III 
or  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  all  limits 
on  the  ntimber  of  home  health  visits  for 
whirii  payment  may  be  made  under  both 
part  A  and  part  B  (eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  prior  hospltedlzatlon  in  the  case  of 
home  healtli  care  under  part  A),  to  Include 
adUnicnal  t\pes  of  services  as  home  health 
care,  to  provide  coverage  for  preventive  care 
and  Viiiic'.i.s  related  Items  and  services  under 
par:  B,  to  provide  coverage  for  services  fur- 
nishfHl  in  outpatient  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  elderly  day  care  centers,  to  improve  the 
adin:nisi.ration  of  the  medicare  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Furciiiu  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
PRf-Vf.R.       Mr        Symington.        Mr. 
ScuEViR,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hlfner, 
Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    Cabney,    Mr.    Ma- 
otiRE,  Mr.  Cariek.  Mr.  BROYiULL,  and 
Mr.  Heinz  )  : 
H.R     12o77.   A   bill    to   e.\tend   for   3   fiscal 
..etwi  the  programs  of  assistance  under  the 
Cumpieheuoi'.e  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion A. t  of  1970.  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the    Commit  toe    en    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Co:nr..-j;ce. 

H.R.  12b78  .K  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authority  for 
health  iulonnation  and  health  promotion 
protran-iS,  to  revise  and  exteitd  the  authority 
for  d:ser..se  prevention  and  control  programs, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  the  authority  for 
venereal  disease  programs,  and  to  amend  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR  12679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3  fiscal 
years  assistance  programs  for  health  services 
research  and  statistics  and  programs  for  as- 
sistaiKe  to  medical  libraries,  and  for  other 
purpose-.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  ForeUn  Cnunevce. 


By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.J.   Res.  875.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the    President   and   Vice   President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BISENHOOVER; 
H.J.  Res.  876.  Joint  resolution  autho:i2iii^' 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning November  7,  1976,  as  National  Respira- 
tory  Therapy   Week;    to   the   Committee   on 
Fo^t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  hlmsell,  Ms 
Abzhg,  Mr.  Baduxo,  Mr.  Bo  land,  Mr 
Bbown  of  California,  Ms.  Burkc  o: 
California,   Mr.   Corman,    Mr.   Duod. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dri- 
NAN,  Mr.  DtJNCAN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  du 
Pont,    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
CaUforula,  Mr.  Fraskr,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,   Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Haves    of 
Indiana,  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
H.J.  Res.  877.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  8,  1976,  as  National  Pood  Day;   to  the 
Commltt«e  ou  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr 
Koch,    Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr.    McHl-gh. 
Mr.     MAGtriRE.     Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr,   Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.     Peyser,     Mr.     Richmond,     Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Tsonoa.s. 
Mr,   Waxman,  Mi\   Weaver,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.J.  Res.  878.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  8.  1976,  as  National  Food  Day;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvli  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Fe.n- 
wicK.    Mr.    Annunzio,    Mr.    AncHER. 
Mr.  AxjiCoiN,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bm- 
cus,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr 
BiAGGi.   Mr.   Bingham,   Mr.   BLArrcH- 
ARD,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Phillip  Bl-rton,  Mr. 
Conte,   Mr.    Cotter,   Mr.   Couchlin, 
Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr.    Dingell,    Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr 
Drinan,  Mr.  Duncan  cf  O'-egon.   uid 
Mr.  Dtr  Pont)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  588.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.8.R.  provide 
Valentyn  Moroz  with  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Harvard  University;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By   Mr.   KOCH    (for   hlniself,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Eilberg. 
Mr.   Pascell,   Mr.  Pish,  Mr.   Florio. 
Mr.  Fobsythe.  Mr.  Feenzll,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr  Hei  - 
srosKi,  Ms.  Holtzman.  Mr.  HoBXor:. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lagom.ar- 
sino,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  I;Ong  of  Mary- 
land.   Mr.     Maguire,    Mr.   Melchfr, 
and  Mrs.  Me y neb)  : 
H     Con.    Res.    589.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  that   tlie  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
provide    Valentyn    Moroz    with    the    oppor- 
tunity  to  accept  the  Invitation  of  Harvard 
University;     to    the     Committee    on    liiter- 
national  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mikv.a. 
Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.   Mottl,  Mr.  Moshfr,  Mr. 
Neal,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    Nowak.    Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.   Ottinger.  Mr.   Patten. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr,  Peyser,  Mr.  Preyer, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rovc.m,, 
Mr.     Sarasin,     Mr.     S.^rbanes.     Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   690.   Concurrent   resoUiticn 
expressing  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  the  Government  of  the  U.SSR. 
provide    Valentyn    Moroz    with    the    oppor- 
tunity to  accept  the  Invitation  of  Har\ard 
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University;    to    the    Committee    on    Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  blmatif  and  Mrs. 
Spbxman,  Mr.  Stark,  Ifr.  Thomp- 
son, Hi.  Domxnick  V.  Dakikls.  Mr. 
TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  BtrcHAN- 
AN,  Mr.  Pattison  oi  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.   591.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  request  of  Hm  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.SJt. 
provide    Valentyn    Mch-oz    with   the    oppor- 
tunity to  accept  the  Invitation  of  Harvard 
University;     to    the    Committee    on    Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  592.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  2,000  copies  of 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ziaergy  print 
entitled,  "Review  of  National  ^weder  Reactor 
Program";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.   STUCKEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brothiu.,  Mr.  IcHORO,  Mr.  Vigorito, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Brnnett,  and  Mr. 
Brinklet)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   693.   Concurrent  rescdutlon 
relating  to  the  authority  of  l^e  Federal  Trade 
Commission   to  prescribe  rules  preempting 
State  and  local  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MHiFORD: 
H.  Res.  1095.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  c*  Representatives  to  establish 
a  permanent  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Bbais  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Downet  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Orasslrt,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERScHMmx,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Hugreb,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Randall, 

Mr.    RiBENHOOVER,   Mr.   BOONET,   Mr. 

RoTBAL,  Mr.  SANma,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Oberstar)  : 
H.    Res.    1096.    Resolution    providing    for 
senior  citizen  interns;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  1097.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  Hotise  Administration. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Randall,    Mr.    Anorzws    of    Nwth 
Carolina,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Florio,  and  Mrs.  Llotd  of  Ten- 
nessee) : 
H.    Res.    1098.   Resolution   to   amend   the 
Rules   of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Health;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

321.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
unemployment  compensation  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

322.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  estate 
taxation:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


! 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papei-s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  refeiTed  as  follows: 

421.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Professions  Development,  Washington,  D.C., 
relative  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 


annual  report  fen-  the  years  1078,  1074,  and 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latior. 

433.  Also,  petition  of  Tom  Bradley,  McAles- 
ter,  Okla.,  and  others,  lelAtiTe  to  gun  con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17, 1976,  page  6823: 

HOlrSE    BILLS 

H.R.  12001.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  a  limited  deduction,  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  amounts 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  any  contiguous  less- 
developed  coiuitry. 

HJl.  13002.  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Incoiix>rates  the  National  Ski  Patrol  System, 
Incorporated. 

HJl.  13003.  February  19,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  States  that  the  United  States 
holds  q)eclfled  public  domain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  Indian  tribe. 
New  Mexico. 

HJR.  13004.  February  19,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  States  that  the  United  States 
holds  specified  public  domain  lands  In  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  Indian  tribe. 
New  Mexico. 

HJl.  12006.  February  19,  1976.  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  States  that  the  United  States 
holds  specified  public  domain  lands  In  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  Indian  tribe. 
New  Mexico. 

HJl.  12006.  February  19,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  make  the  Director  of  the, Central 
Intelligence  Agency  re^ionsible  for  protect- 
ing intelligence  sources  and  methods  from 
unauthorized  disclosure.  Imposes  penalties 
for  such  disclosure.  Bars  prosecution  for  such 
offense  where  the  information  disclosed  was 
not  lawfully  classified  and  where  there  was 
no  pi-ocess  by  which  the  defendant  could  ob- 
tain review  of  the  continuing  necessity  for 
the  classification. 

H.B.  13007.  February  19,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Sets  forth  priority  expenditure 
categories  under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  and  aUows  local  governments 
to  spend  no  more  than  45  percent  of  their 
revenue  sharing  funds  in  any  one  category. 
Requires  public  participation  in  the  local 
allocation  of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

HJl.  13008.  February  19.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  Attorney  General,  whenever 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
State  or  its  agents  are  as  a  matter  of  practice 
subjecting  persons  involuntarily  confined  in 
an  institution  to  conditions  which  deprive 
them  of  Constitutional  or  other  federally 
protected  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities, 
to  institute  a  civil  action  against  such 
parties. 

HJl.  12000.  February  19, 1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  certain  individuals  in  full 
settlement  of  such  Individuals'  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  loss  of  life,  personal 
injuries,  and  damage  to  their  real  and  per- 
sonal property  which  occurred  between  Feb- 
ruary 27  and  May  8,  1973,  In  Wounded  Knee, 
South  Dakota. 

H.R.  12010.  February  19,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  payments  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  to  each  unit  of  local  government  in 
which  are  located  specified  types  of  Federal 
lands. 

Directs  the  Secretai-y  to  make  additional 
payments  to  local  governments  for  five  fiscal 
years  with  respect  to  lands  acquired  by  the 


United  States  for  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System  or  Natiomd  WUdemeas  Pres- 
ervation System  after  December  81,  1070 
which  were  subject  to  local  real  property 
taxes  within  five  years  preceding  such  acqui- 
sition. 

H.R.  12011.  February  19,  1076.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Grants  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  construction  of  causeways 
and  similar  structures  across  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  Louisiana. 

H3.  12012.  Febnuu7  19,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Old-Age,  Siirvivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  and  Medicare  pro^irams  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  specify  the  types  of 
treatment,  persons  covered,  and  amount  of 
coverage  which  wUl  be  provided  with  respect 
to  treatment  procedures  and  programs  for 
end  stage  renal  disease. 

HJl.  12013.  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  classification  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  12014.  February  33,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  program  of  Cbants  to 
States  for  Services  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  authorize  the  States  to  provide  social 
services  to  Individuals  and  families  In  addi- 
tion to  those  services  specified  in  such  title. 
and  to  permit  each  State  to  Individually  es- 
tablish standards  of  financial  eligibility  for 
such  services. 

H.R.  12015.  February  23,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1071  to  establish  In  the 
Executive  branch  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission whose  members  are  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  (ex  otBclo),  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  (ex  officio),  and  six  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Confers  upon  the  Commission  primary  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  civil 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  dealing  with  election  law. 

Sets  limitations  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  Provides  criminal 
penalties  for  violation  of  specified  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

H.R.  12016.  February  33,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  Federal  administrative 
agency  decisionmaking  meetings  be  open  to 
the  public.  Provides  exemptions  to  such  open 
meeting  policy  in  order  to  protect  Individual 
rights  or  the  public  interest.  Requires  that 
all  agency  meetings  be  recorded  and  such 
records,  edited  pursuant  to  this  Act,  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

HJl.  12017.  February  23,  1976.  Rules.  Re- 
quires review  of  Federal  programs  to  deter- 
mine if  they  warrant  continuation.  Directs 
the  President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the 
programs  covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  everv 
four  years. 

HJl.  12018.  February  23,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  to  rename  the  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults. 

H.R.  12019.  February  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Reduces  the  tax  rates  for  Old  Age. 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  and  hos- 
pital insurance  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  Raises  the  celling  on  Income 
taxable  for  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  under  the  Social  Seciulty  Act 
and  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Provides 
that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  Old  Age. 
Survivors  and  Disability  Ins\trance  program 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Qovernmeut. 

HJl.  12020.  February  33,  1976.  District  of 
Columbia.  Exempts  Congressional  employees 
from  jury  service  In  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  upon  the  filing  with 
such  court  of  a  notice  of  disapproval  by  the 
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Individual    with    tiie   auciiorUy    to   appoint 
auch  ttmidoyee. 

Permits  Congreesloual  employees  to  receive 
compensation  for  service  as  Jurors  In  a  court 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12021.  February  23,  197G.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to 
insure  the  implementation  of  a  long  range 
plan  to  combat  diabetes.  Autiiorlzes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  scientists  who 
have  shown  productivity  in  diabetes  research 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  such  research 
Authorizes,  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  appropriation  of  specified  sums  for 
the  purpose  of  malciug  grants  to  centers  for 
research  and  training  in  diabetic  related  dis- 
orders. 

H.R.  12022.  February  23,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to 
insure  the  Implementation  of  a  long  range 
plan  to  combat  diabetes.  Aathorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  scientists  who  have 
shown  productivity  In  diabetes  research  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  such  research 
Authorizes,  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  appropriation  of  specified  sums  for 
the  purpoec  of  making  grants  to  centers  for 
research  and  training  In  diabetic  related  dis- 
orders. 

H.R.  12C23.  February  23.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Limits  during  fiscal  year 
1977  increases  lu  pay  rates  under  Federal 
statutory  pay  systems  to  five  percent  of  the 
pay  rates  in  effect  September  30,  1976. 

H.B.  12034.  February  23,  1976.  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing;  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. Authorizes  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
foim  of  loan  guarantees,  interest  subsidies, 
or  grants  for  the  implementation  of  eligible 
State  energy  conser\-atlon  programs 


Establishes  an  Energy  Extension  Service  In 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  a  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  practical  demonstration 
of  energy-conserving  technologies  for  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  purposes. 

H  R  12025  February  23,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  all  forms  used  by 
each  executive  agency  be  discontinued  pro- 
gressively over  a  five  year  period.  States  that 
no  form  may  be  placed  in  use  by  any  execu- 
tive ageiicv  after  the  effective  date'  of  thi.s 
Act  luiless  It  has  been  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller General 

Stipulates  that  if  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  that  the  u.«ie  of  an  e.xisting  form 
Is  necessary  and  that  such  form  is  as  short, 
-simple,  and  understandable  as  It  can  be,  con- 
tinued luie  of  such  form  shall  be  appro-ed 
HR  12026  February  23.  1976.  Wavs  and 
Means  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  re- 
movliiR  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  *-hlch  an  Individual  may  earn 
while  receivii.i;  Old-Ape.  Survivors,  and  Dl<.. 
abllltv  In*;uraiice  benefit's. 

H  R  12027  February  23.  1976.  Armed  Ser-.  - 
Ices.  State;;  ti.ut  i.o  reduction  shall  be  made 
In  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  any  person 
who  electa  tw  provide  an  annuity  under  the 
armed  forces  sur\-lvor  benefit  plan  during 
any  full  moi.th  in  which  there  Is  no  benefi- 
ciary eilgible  to  recei\e  .such  annuity 

H  R  12028.  February  23  1976.  Public  Work.s 
and  Transportation;  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsherie,^.  Establishes  strict  llabiUty  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  oil  spills.  Creates  within  the 
Departmer.t  of  Tran.sportation  an  agency  to 
settle  claims  arising  from  oil  .spills  and  to 
assist  Hi  provifl:!ig  conipen.satiou  for  oil  spii; 
damage 

HR  12029  February  23,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor  Authorizes  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  programs  of  ca- 
reer education  in  elementary  and  .secondary 
State  ^hoo'.s   Sets  forth  the  requirements  o'f 


State  education  plans  necessary  to  qualify 
for  Federal  aid. 

HJl.  12030.  February  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
EstabllsheB  criteria  for  the  Imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  specified  explosive  related 
offenses. 

HR.  12031.  February  23.  1976.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  "of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
(1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  compo- 
nents produced  in  the  United  States,  and  <2i 
certain  metal  articles  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

HR  12032.  February  23,  1976.  Interstate 
aid  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  require  that  rate  increases  for 
the  interstate  sale  of  electricity  not  be 
granted  imtu  public  hearings  on  such  in- 
creases have  been  completed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

ncfiulres  30  days'  notice  of  all  rate  change<< 
by  a  public  utility  to  the  Commission  and 
to  the  public. 

H.R.  12033.  February  23,  1976.  Wavs  .-^nd 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Sched>\les  "of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  for  three  additional 
years  customs  duties  on  manganese  ore  (in- 
cluding ferruginous  ore)  and  related 
product;;. 

H  P.  12034.  February  23,  1976.  Interior  ana 
Ir.-.u!ar  Affairs.  Increases  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
acquisition,  development,  and  rehabilitation 
of  sites  of  specified  evewts  which  occurred  in 
Kansas  during  the  decade  prior  to  and  during 
the  Civil  War. 

H  R  12035.  February  23,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  environmental  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  programs.  Ini- 
po.ses  limitations  on  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  area  of  research  to  another  without 
Congre.s,slonal  consent. 


SENATE— Thursday.  March  18,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Clitford  P.  Han- 
sen, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

PRAYER 

The  Very  Reverend  Father  Boris  Geeza 
of  St.  Vladimir's  OrUiodoz  Theological 
Seminarj-  of  Crestwood.  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  our  life,  take 
from  us — 

The  spirit  of  sloth  which  pushes  down 
instead  of  lifts  up; 

The  spirit  of  dispair  which  makes  It 
impossible  to  see  anjrthbig  good; 

Take  from  us  the  spirit  of  lust  of  power 
which  makes  us  selfish  and  self -centered; 

The  spii-it  of  idle  talk  which  makes 
our  words  hurt  instead  of  help. 

Give  us  ratiier,  O  Lord— 

The  spirit  of  wholeness  which  restores 
the  true  scale  of  values: 

The  spirit  of  humilitj-  which  helps  us 
see  things  as  they  are; 

Give  us  the  spirit  of  patience  which 
keeps  us  from  being  quick  to  condemn; 

The  spirit  of  love  which  crowns  all  ef- 
fort, and  is  the  foundation  of  peace  and 
justice. 

Yea,  O  Lord  and  King- 
Grant  us  to  see  our  own   transgres- 
sions, and  not  to  judge,  but  to  serve  our 
people,  our  Nation,  and  Thee,  oui-  Master. 


For   blessed   art   Tliou.   unto  ages   of 
ages  Amen 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland  > . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S     StNATi:, 
President   pro   tempore, 
V,'as:iin.gton.  D.C..  March  18,  ld7C 
To  tiic  Senate 

Being  temporarily  .Tbsent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
durnii.  ni>  absence 

James    O.    Eastland, 
President  pro  teinpcrc 

Mr.  HANSEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  tlie  coasideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aj>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1976,  be  dispensed 
with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford  >  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  K. 
Brehm,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Betty  Jo  Chris- 
tian, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 


an  Interstate  Oommwoe  Oommtaloner 
for  the  Tematnder  of  the  tent  esplr- 

ing  Deconber  tl,  1979. 

The  FREBlIHNa  OFFECSR.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
read  the  nomination  of  Calvin  Joseph 
Collier,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade 
Coznmlssiflner  for  the  tenn  of  7  years 
from  SQitember  26. 1975.  

Th«  FKBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  conlbmed. 

Itr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  se&jion. 

There  being  no  obJecticKi,  the  Soiate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
have  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  PRESnilNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  takoi  out  oi  the  Senator's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  ron. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that. the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  to  replace  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  as 
the  first  speaker  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  Presiding  Officer. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  next 
few  months  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  mi^e  a  com- 
mitment to  produce  the  B-1  branber.  No 

other  decision  to  be  made  by  us  this  year 
will  have  as  profoimd  an  impact  on  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  for  years  to  come. 
No  other  decision  will  so  vitally  affect  the 


eetabUshment  of  our  national  priorities 
for  the  coming  decades. 

More  ttian  $2.4  bOUimhas  already  been 
spent  on  the  B-1.  A  deddon  to  proceed 
with  inodoctlon  will  leBOlt  In  a  dioylng 
escalation  of  costs,  extending  will  in- 
crease frmn  the  $740  million  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1976  to  approximately  $2.5 
billion  annually  in  the  late  1970's.  Ttie 
Air  Force  currently  estimates  that  each 
B-1  bomber  will  cost  $86  million,  more 
than  twice  the  1971  estimate  of  $36  mil- 
lion. At  tiie  current  price,  this  means  a 
total  expenditure  of  approximately  $21 
billion. 

And  that  enormous  figure  is  only  the 
beginning.  If  we  include  the  short-range 
missUes  and  otiier  weapons  to  be  placed 
in  the  planes,  fuel,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  txHnbers  and  the  support- 
ing tanker  fleet  over  30  years  we  arrive 
at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $90 
billion. 

A  decision  of  such  magnitude  calls  for 
a  serious  public  discus^on  and  cimgres- 
sional  debate.  Although  it  was  generally 
understood  during  the  debate  on  the  mil- 
itary authorization  bill  last  year  that  a 
production  decision  on  the  B-1  would 
not  be  made  untH  November  of  this  year, 
the  President  has  requested  production 
money  for  three  B-1  aircraft  in  his 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.  In  oUier 
words,  the  decision  to  produce  the  B-1 
has  already  been  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

TUs  was  confirmed  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  Gen.  David  Jones,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  tlie  Air  Force.  Also  disclosed 
in  those  hearings  was  a  letter  from  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  William  P. 
Clements  to  the  chairman  of  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee  in  which  Secretary 
Clements  stated  that,  in  its  request  for 
production  money,  "tlie  Department  of 
D^ense  made  an  explicit  commitment 
to  acquire  the  B-1  bomber." 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
made  its  decision,  but  we  in  the  Congress 
have  the  constitutional  responsibility  to 
decide  whether  funds  will  be  authorized 
or  appropriated  to  implement  it.  To  sim- 
ply rubberstamp  the  B-1  without  serious 
debate  would  constitute  an  abdication  of 
that  responsibility.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
service not  only  to  Americans  living  today 
but  to  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  military  power  in  the  world.  I 
certainly  want  us  to  keep  our  preemi- 
nence and  will  continue  to  support  ap- 
propriations to  assure  tliat  end.  But  a 
sound  economy  and  a  sound  dollar  are 
also  essential  to  our  Nation's  security. 
Before  embarking  on  a  program  that  will 
cost  more  than  $90  billion  in  the  next 
30  years,  we  must  take  a  critical  look 
at  whether  the  B-1  is  vital  to  our  na- 
titmal  security. 

Can  these  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
be  better  spent  by  investing  in  a  cheaper 
alternative,  or  by  enhancing  our  real 
military  capabilities  in  increasing  the 
operational  readiness  of  the  weapons  we 
already  have? 

And  then  we  must  consider  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  manned  bomber  force.  Is 
the  bomber  a  viable  weapon  system  in 
this  age  of  ballistic  missiles  capable  of 
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reaching  their  targets  in  minutes?  How 
would  the  bomber  be  used  In  tbe  limited 
oounteiforce  wur  that  has  been  talked 
about  In  recent  years?  What  role  would 
the  bomber  have  In  an  all-out  nuclear 
war,  whrai  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  be  literally  de- 
stroyed hours  before  even  tlie  first  bomb- 
er could  reach  its  target? 

The  fact  is  that  we  will  soon  have  more 
than  7,000  ballistic  missile  reentry  ve- 
hicles deployed  that  would  penetrate  any 
but  the  most  ext^isive  and  extremely 
sophisticated  ABM  system.  And  the 
treaty  severely  limiting  the  deployment 
of  ABM's  has  all  but  obviated  that  pos- 
sibility. Furthermore,  the  economic  and 
tecdmological  obstacles  to  an  effective 
ABM  defense  are  likely  to  persist.  Of 
these  7,000  missiles,  approximately  5,000 
will  be  based  in  nuclear  submarines,  as 
safe  a  deployment  mode  as  can  be  made. 
If  just  one  nuclear  submarine  survives  a 
surprise  attack,  its  160  warheads  could 
virtually  destroy  any  country  on  Earth. 

Certainly,  with  the  ability  we  have  to 
hide  our  silbmarines,  we  can  count  on  far 
more  than  that  ooe  surviving  such  an 
attack.  The  ranaining  2,000  will  be  car- 
ried by  land-based  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missfles  also  capable  of  surviving  a 
surprise  attack. 

Perbaps  most  important  we  must  also 
consider  possible  alternatives.  Can  our 
strategic  deterrent  be  maintained  with  a 
less  costiy  weapon  system?  Is  a  third  leg 
of  the  strategic  Triad  needed?  If  so,  must 
tliat  third  leg  be  a  manned  bomber?  Or 
could  we  Invest  in  a  standoff  bomber 
force  equlw)ed  with  cruise  missiles?  Have 
these  alternatives  been  adequately 
studied? 

Iliese  are  just  some  of  the  questions 
involved  but  they  are  questions  the  Con- 
gress has  to  ask  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  our  responsibilities  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  We  cannot  allow  them 
to  be  asked  by  the  administration  alone 
and  answered  only  by  the  administra- 
tion. And  they  have  got  to  be  answered 
before  we  cranmit  the  spending  of  tens 
of  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  the 
production  of  a  B-1  manned  bomber 
force,  before  we  determine  that  it  is  vital 
to  our  national  security. 

To  date  I  do  not  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  adequateU'  pro- 
vided meaningful  answers  to  them.  The 
latest  PentagMi  study  of  the  B-1  and  al- 
ternatives was  the  joint  strategic  bomber 
study  conducted  in  1974. 

After  that  study  was  completed,  Sen- 
ator McIntyre,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  wrote 
the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  saying  that: 

It  failed  to  meet  .  .  .  standards  of  com- 
pleteness and  objectivity  and,  therefore.  U 
a  most  Inadequate  tool  In  Informing  a  Con- 
gressional decision  about  the  B-1.  The 
study's  failure  was  not  In  Its  execution,  but 
in  its  conception.  Its  basic  premises  vere 
flawed  and  tbe  study  was  consequenily 
biased  toward  the  B-1. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  approve  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  bomber,  the  de- 
cision must  c(»ne  after  a  thorough  review 
of  the  justifications  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram based  on  adequate  studies,  and  not 
simply  on  the  urging  of  the  Pentagon. 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  14  months  I  have 
seiTCd  in  this  body  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
seen  us  routinely,  often  with  only  a  pro 
forma  debate,  approve  programs  that  in- 
volve the  immediate  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  the  eventual  expendi- 
ture of  many  billions  more.  To  blindly 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Pentagon  year  after 
yepv  on  program  after  program,  is  to 
make  a  farce  of  the  legislative  process. 
The  B-1  program  is  far  too  important 
and  far  too  costly  to  be  i-'iven  such  cur- 
sory examination  and  routine  approval. 

The  ramifications  of  what  wc  in  Con- 
•;ress  decide  on  the  B-1  this  .'spring  will 
reverbei'ate  well  into  the  2lst  century.  It 
will  in  many  ways  detennine  the  kind  of 
lives  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
will  lead.  It  will,  pcrhap-.  be  the  most 
fateful  decision  to  be  mf»clc  by  the  94th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  case  of  .>tar.d- 
hig  here  and  simply  saying  the  B-1 
should  or  should  not  be  built.  I  have  very 
strong  feelings  on  that,  and  I  have  and 
will  continue  to  express  tliem.  I  ha',  e  ex- 
pressed them  to  the  Pentagon,  I  have 
expressed  them  to  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
have  previously  expressed  them  in  this 
Chamber.  The  fact  is  that  the  Congress 
has  to  realize  that  if  v,e  appropriate  tlie 
requested  funds  for  the  B-1  this  year,  we 
are  appropriating  money  for  production; 
we  are  making  the  decision  to  go  into 
production. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  fact  that  the 
E-1  bomber  is  a  superb  machine.  It  has 
done  a  number  of  things,  although  not 
all  those  it  uas  originally  designed  to  do. 
That  is  really  not  tlie  question.  The 
question  is.  Do  we  really  need  it  tjday? 
Cp.n  we  really  afford  it? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Ser.ator 
yield  me  that  time  so  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  have 
that  time  allocated  to  the  reser.ed  tun'^ 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York'' 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Certainly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR-  S.  3065 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Herbert  Jolovitz 
and  Paul  Bruhn  of  my  office  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  any  de- 
bate or  vote  on  matters  relating  to  tlie 
Federal  Election  Commission  today. 

Tl\e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
tlic  absence  of  a  quorum  under  the  same 
lime  conditions  as  before. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President,  I 
;i.Nk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  ■^o  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  rerOf:inzed  fur  not  to 
exccfc!  10  minutes. 


THE  SCOTIA  MINK  DISASTERS 

Mr  HLT)DLESTON  Mr.  Frr;  ident.  the 
two  mine  disasters  ,Tt  the  Scotiti  mine 
in  Letcher  County.  Ky.,  last  week 
are  tragic  in  the  vciy  grimmest  sense  of 
the  word.  We  have  lost  26  men  young 
men  with  wives,  families,  and  years  of 
growth,  achievement,  and  fulfillment 
ahead  of  them.  And,  as  tragic  as  it  is  in 
Itself,  tiie  Scotia  disaster  is  a  brutal  re- 
minder of  the  hazards  of  coal  mining 
which  left  l.oS  dead.  11,156  disabled,  and 
8,705  injured  in  1975  alone.  Clearly,  we 
arc  deficient  in  our  efforts  to  make  every 
mine  in  Amorica  reasonably  safe.  And, 
we  owe  it  to  the  memories  of  the.-e  men 
and  to  the  lives  and  safety  of  every  work- 
ing mmer  to  find  those  deficiencies  and 
conert  them  To  do  that  will  require 
not  only  complete  and  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  disasters  them.selves, 
but  also  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the 
mannei  in  which  it  is  being  implemented. 
I  am  fiimly  convinced  that  there  is  not  a 
single  aspect  of  our  safety  efforts — from 
the  statutory  and  regulatory  require- 
ment:^, the  inspection  procedures,  the  en- 
forcement procedures,  penalties  assess- 
ments and  collections,  and  safety  train- 
ing, to  rescue  facilities  and  proce- 
dures—which could  not  stand  exhaus- 
tive study  and  improvement.  The  dis- 
lingui^hed  chairman  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Mr. 
Williams,  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
tlie  work  he  has  done  already,  and  for 
the  hearings  he  has  called  for  next 
week.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  prove 
a  significant  part  of  just  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  President,  until  all  the  investiga- 
tions into  the  Scotia  explosions  are  com- 
pleted, we  can  only  speculate  on  causes 
and  solutions.  There  do  not  appear  to 
be  any  definitive  answers  at  this  point. 
But,  I  believe  there  are  certain  areas  that 
we  should  look  at  very  closely  in  the 
hearings  next  week  and  the  days  ahead — 
some  of  which  have  long  been  concerns 
of  mine,  and  some  que'^tions  which  have 
been  raised  as  a  result  of  the  events  that 
took  place. 

Certainly,  the  primary  thrust  of  our 
efforts  must  be  preventive — that  is  the 
development,  implementation  and  strict 
enforcement  of  whatever  standards  and 
IJiocedures  are  necessary  to  make  coal 
mining  a  safe  and  healthful  occupation. 
And.  inlierent  in  any  preventive  efforts 
mubt  be  full  and  adequate  education  and 
training  of  the  miners  them.selves.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  one  area  In  which 
we  are  lacking. 

Of   primary   consideration   should   be 


safety  training  for  all  miners.  MESA  has 
been  working  on  regulations  In  this  area 
for  over  3  years.  Surely  that  is  suf- 
ficient ti!ne — probably  too  long — to  per- 
fect tho^e  regulations.  They  should  be 
i.ssued  as  quickly  as  possible  so  tiiat  the 
leng'hy  proce.ss  of  hearings  and  review 
can  beg;n. 

We  siioulci  also  consider  whether  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  all  that 
it  can  and  should  as  far  as  training  is 
roncerned.  and  its  proper  role  in  tenn^ 
of  cc^t  and  QMality  of  tx'aining. 

The  Federal  Government  does  provide 
(.....nt-  to  S.ate  departments  of  mines  for 
edMcotion  and  training  programs  in  coal 
mine  technology  and  safety,  taut  this  pro- 
gram IS  inadequately  funded.  Existing 
law  provides  a  .$5  million  annual  author- 
ization, but  until  now  Congress  has  never 
provided  more  than  $1  million.  I  knov, 
iliat  ir  n:v  own  State  several  colleges 
have  established,  or  wi.sh  to  establish, 
efioctive  programs  to  provide  training 
for  inincii — but  tliey  do  not  have  suffi- 
cic:u  lunds. 

T  received  yesterday  from  MESA  iii- 
fui.'n.nion  indicating  that  it  would  like 
to  see  the  funding  for  this  program  in- 
ciea.'ed  by  at  least  $600,000  to  $800,000 
for  fiscal  yerr  year  1977.  I  am  inclined  lo 
think  u  ot;ii.i  to  be  increased  by  at  Ica-t 
SI  niillion. 

MESA  hr.s  moved  to  establish  a  mine 
Iraiiiing  center  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  which 
will  overcome  a  major  deficiency  in  my 
State  Once  that  center  is  at  full 
strength,  we  will  have  approximately  16 
full-tune  instructors  who  will  be  avail- 
able to  provide  both  classroom  and  on- 
site  safety  instruction  to  miners  througl:- 
out  our  State. 

But.  education  and  training  alone  are 
not  siiiJicient.  We  need  to  remove  jjoten- 
tia!  accident  .sources.  In  this  area  a 
problem  tragically  brought  to  mind  b\- 
Scotia  ;-  methane.  An  ideal  soluliou 
would  be  to  get  the  methane  out  of  the 
mint-,  entirely — to  remove  it  as  a  threat 
to  luidei  ground  miners.  Tlie  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  In  its  re- 
port accompanying  the  passage  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  19C9. 
directed  that  methane  drainage  research 
"be  accelerated  in  terms  of  safety."  T!ie 
technology  for  harnessing  methane  and 
putting  it  to  commercial  use  Is  being  de- 
veloped. But  is  there  anything  we  can 
do  to  speed  up  that  process?  Are  our  re- 
'^eaich  efforts  being  adequately  financed? 
Are  tliere  anv  obstacles  to  its  implemen- 
tation that  Congress  can  remove  legis- 
latively? And  what  steps  c.in  \>  e  tike  to 
reduce  the  methane  threat  in  t'l  nv.^ii- 
tinv  ■;' 

V/i  l:nu.v  t.hat  any  drop  or  rise  in  bar.;- 
metric  pre.ssure  can  increase  raeth.ine 
concentration  dangerously.  MESA  pres- 
ently notifies  only  mines  that  emit  1  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  or  more  of  metliane  a  day 
when  such  fluctuations  occur.  Perhaps 
the  threat  would  be  lessened  to  some  de- 
gree through  an  extension  of  the  notifi- 
cation services  to  mines  with  smaller 
methane  concentration,  or  through  a 
simple  requirement  that  every  mine  have 
a  barometer. 
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And.  sadly,  we  must  face  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  other  tnettiBne 
explosions  and  tiiat  rescue  operations 
may  again  be  necessary.  How  can  we  Im- 
prove the  procedures  employed  for  re- 
opening and  rehabilitating  a  mine  after 
an  accident?  Would  it  be  feasible,  for 
example,  to  reauire  that  where  an  explo- 
sion has  occurred  and  the  victims  have 
been  recovered,  miners  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  going  baclc  into  the  mine 
tintil  after  a  period  of  air  quality  testing 
from  the  surface? 

And,  finally,  I  think  we  need  to  look  at 
the  adequacy  of  our  rescue  procedures 
and  facilities.  Time  is  precious  in  any 
rescue  effort,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
require  that  rescue  teams  and  equipment 
be  strategically  located  so  as  to  be  with- 
in minutes  of  all  mines  in  operation. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  re- 
quire that  such  teams  be  available  on- 
site  during  reopening  or  restoratiwi  of 
any  mine  that  has  been  closed  because  of 
an  accident. 

There  are  obviously  many  more  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  this  trag- 
edy. Some  of  them  can  only  be  an- 
swered after  accumulation  of  evidence 
gathered  at  the  hearings  next  week  and 
in  the  investigations  which  are  taking 
place.  Some  of  them  may  never  be  an- 
swered. But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain. 
Every  one  of  us  who  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  area — State,  Federal  (^cials, 
companies,  and  imlons — must  respond  to 
this  tragedy  by  reexamining  and 
strengtliening  all  existing  laws,  regula- 
tions, programs  and  procedures  that  bear 
on  the  safety  of  individual  miners. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Le\hy>  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
now  running  against  the  special  order 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  jAvrrs)  ? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  the  time  is  run- 
ning anyway,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  pending  his  arrival  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  GOLDWAICB.  The  Senator  did? 
We  did  not  hear  about  it. 


ORDER  TRANSFERRING  TIME  AL- 
LOTTED TO  SENATOR  JAVrrS  TO 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  by 
which  I  am  to  be  recognized  Uiis  morning 
be  transferred  to  Senator  Gojldwatek. 

The  pREsroma  officer,  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
member  of  my  staff,  Mr.  Terry  Emerson, 
be  granted  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iMr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  here  now. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  gave  up 
my  time. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  CONCORDE 
TO  WORLD  POLITICS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  not  intended  to  discuss  this  matter 
this  morning  because  the  legislation  to 
which  the  amendment  attempting  to 
ban  the  landing  of  the  Concorde  will  not 
come  up  untn  next  week,  but  having  the 
time  available,  I  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss  today 
the  relatiMiship  of  the  Concorde  to 
world  politics,  the  role  tliat  the  Con- 
corde plays  in  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
way  other  counia-ies  view  us.  Because  of 
the  decision  of  Congress  in  disapproving 
public  financing  <rf  an  American  SST, 
foreign  leaders  of  industry,  aviation,  and 
engineering  came  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica no  Iwiger  looks  to  the  future,  but 
only  wants  to  stay  where  it  is  and  be- 
come an  isolated,  inward-loolcing  coun- 
try. If  we  now  compound  tiiis  original 
error  by  blocking  commercial  super- 
sonic service  to  our  airports,  we  will  give 
further  reason  for  Europe's  impression 
that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  has-been  world  power. 

If  we  give  additional  reason  for  the 
outside  world  to  think  that  the  United 
States  is  keeping  a  sack  over  its  head, 
believing  that  we  can  thereby  avoid  par- 
ticipation in  the  great  advancements  be- 
ing made  in  aviation,  we  will  only 
weaken  the  position  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers and  airlines.  If,  by  our  action, 
we  give  cause  for  other  nations  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  has  lost  its  aware- 
ness of  the  key  role  which  aviation  plajs 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  this  can  only 
serve  to  undermine  the  strength  of  oiir 
foreign  policy  around  tlie  globe.  And,  if 
we  give  tlie  impression  by  our  conduct 
that  the  United  States  is  discriminating 
against  foreign-built  aircraft  Ijecause  it 
is  not  made  in  the  United  States,  this 
will  be  likely  to  incite  serious  retaliation 
against  our  trade. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  in  this  context  I  will  re- 
peat my  strong  belief  that  the  questions 
being  raised  about  the  Concorde  are  so 
ill  founded  on  theoretical  imcertainties 
and  unsupported  by  facts  that  the  Euro- 
peans coiad  justly  interpret  a  decision 
against  Concorde  as  being  based  upon 
nothing  more  than  economic  protection- 
ism. They  could  believe  that  if  we  had 
our  own  SST.  we  would  not  deny  operat- 
ing rights  to  theirs.  They  also  could  view 


a  negative  decision  as  being  made  to 
isolate  our  airlines  from  foreign  com- 
petition in  our  own  market.  The  Euro- 
peans already  perceive  us  as  moving 
toward  protectionism  as  a  result  of  the 
niunerous  antidumping  and  coimter- 
vailing  duty  cases  tliat  have  been  insti- 
tuted here  under  the  new  Trade  Ref  onii 
Act  of  1974. 

What  form  will  this  retaliation  take? 
It  could  be  a  decision  to  embai'k  full 
steam  ahead  on  a  program  to  develop  a 
common,  general  aviation  aircraft  in- 
dustry within  the  nine  member  Euro- 
pean Community,  to  which  both  Britain 
and  Prance  belong.  Or  it  could  be  a  deci- 
sion to  boycott  purchases  of  U.S.  manu- 
facttired  aviation  equipment,  which  has 
been  one  of  our  leading  export  items.  In 
fact,  we  have  sold  more  than  $13  billion 
worth  of  U.S.-made  civil  jet  transports 
to  foreign  cotmtries,  including  Britain 
and  Prance,  and  we  tread  upon  very 
dangerous  waters  if  we  take  any  action 
that  is  likely  to  encourage  countermeas- 
ures  against  this  great  asset. 

Nor  should  we  be  stu-prised  if  we  see  a 
delay  in  certification  by  some  foreign 
governments  of  the  U.S.-made  747-SPs, 
which  will  fly  twice  as  far  and  be  in 
flight  four  times  as  long  as  the  Con- 
catde.  Uke  the  Concorde,  it,  too,  will 
cruise  in  the  stratosphere.  If  we  ask 
questions  about  the  fuel  range  and  ozone 
effect  of  the  Concorde,  what  similar 
questions  can  foreign  governments  ask 
regarding  the  747-SP? 

Moreover,  a  negative  action  against 
the  Concorde  would  be  perceived  by  other 
coimtries  as  a  nontariff  barrier  and  we 
could  expect  to  see  difficulties  in  our  ne- 
gotiations at  the  Geneva  trade  talks, 
where  the  United  States  has  hoped  to  win 
trade  concessions  which  are  valuable  to 
our  domestic  industries.  Our  trading 
partners  might  well  doubt  the  resolve  of 
the  United  States  to  live  by  a  new  inter- 
national trade  agreement  when  we  are 
simultaneously  breaking  our  formal 
aviation  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Fi-ance. 

The  Chicago  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation,  and  the  Bermuda 
and  Paris  bi-lateral  Air  Services  Agree- 
ments with  Britain  and  France,  each 
grant  to  the  British  and  French  the 
rights  to  operate  commercial  flights  to 
the  United  States  without  discrimina- 
tion. According  to  these  treaties,  certifi- 
cates of  airworthiness  issued  by  one  gov- 
ernment shall  be  recognized  as  vahd  by 
the  other.  No  exception  is  specified  for 
treating  noise  or  emission  rules  differ- 
ently from  other  criteria  of  aunvorthiness 
and  saying  that  we  can  recognize  a  for- 
eign certification  for  one  purpose  but  not 
for  others. 

A  strong  legal  case  can  be  made  that 
these  agreements  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  approve  the  apphca- 
tions  by  British  Airways  and  Aii-  France 
to  operate  the  Concorde.  Certainly,  the 
legal  arguments  are  strong  enough  so 
that  third-party  foreign  governments, 
which  look  at  these  treaties  objectively, 
would  have  reasonable  groimd  for  be- 
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lieving  that  the  United  States  had  vio- 
lated them.  If  we  voted  for  a  ban  against 
the  Concorde.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  con- 
sri.;.utional  matter.  Congress  has  the 
theoietical  power  to  pa.~.s  a  law  which 
o^PTTides  earlier  treaties;  but  rcL-ardless 
of  thi':  concept,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  United  States  would  he  viewed 
PS  having  broken  it.^  .sacred  -><i'd  as 
p'edeed  in  a  '.vritten  treaty. 

Mr.  Pre"4dent,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  are  no  longer  living  in  an  isolated 
world  where  our  actions  will  not  generate 
counterreactions:  nor  are  we  living  in 
the  kind  of  world  where  we  can  dictate 
what  other  nations  can  do.  Nearly  all 
Americans  know  this  and  neaily  all  want 
us  to  share  in  the  benefit;)  of  a  modern 
transportation  system.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  make  their 
decision  based  upon  the  facts  and  the 
welfare  of  the  broad  general  public,  and 
not  upon  misfacts  and  the  whims  of  a 
few  people. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  a.m.,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresidenL.  I  .^upgest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Hansen' 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

iThe  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings I 


REPORT  OF  PROPOSED  DEFER- 
RALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Hansen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
c'ent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred   to  the  Committee  on   Appro- 


priations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
loir.tly.  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ar;.  10   1015: 

Til  t'le  Cungress  of  thi:   Linlrd  .States: 

In  accordance  wiih  the  Impounilment 
Coiurol  .\ct  of  1974.  I  herewith  report 
5ix  ne»v  delerrals.  One  oi  ihe  deferrals — 
a  routine  one  d<.'ferring  Navy  shijjbuild- 
iM^  and  corivcrsion  funds — account  ■  for 
all  but  $316.3  million  of  tnc  S2.562.2 
million  a.s.sociated  witli  Ihc.^e  si.x  new 
defe'-rals.  The  other  J;vo  oTect  fujuls  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Commerce, 
and  .A.giiculture. 

In  addition.  I  am  reporting  an  in- 
crease of  $188,510  in  a  previously  tran.~- 
initled  deferral  of  funds  for  a  program 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
r:nd  Welfare. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  arc  con- 
tained in  the  aiiached  reports. 

Gerald  R.   Ford. 

The  White  HuUse,  March  18, 1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:44  a.m.,  a  message  Irom  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res. 
98 1  to  provide  for  a  delegation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  go  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  purposes  of  accepting  a 
loan  of  an  original  copy  of  tlie  Magna 
Carta,  and  for  other  purjioses,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  request.?  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


At  1  ;20  p.ni.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry  announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  611.  An  act  for  the  reliei"  of  Soiuiieast- 
erii  University  of  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia: 
a. 'Id 

S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
.^dju.sinient  A^-\.  of  19:!8  vvith  le-pcct  to 
poanuts. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


At  2:31  p.m  a  message  from  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry  announced  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  103'  authorizing  the  Joint 
Committee  on  .Arrangements  for  (he 
Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  provide 
facilities  and  services  for  visitors  to  the 
Ca|>itol  buildings  and  grouiuLs.  without 
amendment. 

The  mes.sage  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8507)  to  revise 
the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  for 
members  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  when  in  a  travel 
status. 


The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
<a>.  Public  Law  86-380.  the  Speaker  has 
appointed  Mr.  Vander  Veek  as  a  member 
of  tlie  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
guver;une:u.>!  Relations. 


At  6.30  p.m  .  a  message  from  the  Kou.st 
of  Kep-res'.-ntaiives  delivered  by  M;-. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nour.ced  liiat  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
mcnis  o:  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12122)  lo 
amti-id  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  50. 
1954,  pro\iding  for  the  continuance  ol 
civil  governiv.cnt  for  the  Trust  Territor\ 
of  the  P.tofi':  Ivlonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  inessage  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  15  United 
States  Code  1204ia),  the  Speaker  ha.>- 
appoir.ied  Mr.  Pike  as  a  member  of  tlie 
Joint  Ecc:iom:c  Committee,  on  the  part 
of  Che  Hon-  e  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy. 


ENRC)LLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  toda:-.  March  18,  1976,  he  pre- 
senttci  iz  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I'.ie  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  611.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  South- 
eastern Unnersity  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S  1545.  Ar  Ad  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
t'-iral  Adjuctm°nt  Art  of  1938  with  rt- 
spfct   t'j  pcfiirrts. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tiic  following  reports  of  committees 
weic  received: 

Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Fnicifn  Relations,  without  amendment : 

S  3l6fl  .'■:>  original  bill  to  authorize  fl.sca! 
ye!>v  1977  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  SM-.e  ti.e  United  States  Informatlo!. 
Agtii'V.  and  tlie  Board  for  Internatior.r : 
Broadcasting,  und  for  other  purposes  iRept 
No.  94-703  \ . 

Bv  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
.Appropnations.   with   amendments: 

HR   12203.  An  Act  making  approprialio;. 
for  foreign  a-^istance  and  related  program^ 
for  the  fiscal  .vear  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for   the   Trill. ^iUon    Quarter    (Rept.   No.    i,i- 
734  (. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TFF  OK  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  I^rATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  thi 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
lia.s  ordered  reported  an  original  bill  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  have  until 
midnight.  Fi-iday,  March  19,  to  file  tl:- 
report  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


March  18,  1976 

EXECUTIVE  REPOBTa  OF 
COISMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowing 
c\ccutive   reports   of   committees  were 

submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILiXAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
I  ,i)or  and  Public  Welfare: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
i  eis  of  the  National  CouncU  on  Educational 
Research: 

Thomas  A.  Arclnlega,  of  California;  Chester 
E  Finn,  Jr.,  of  Ohio;  D.  J.  Guzeetta,  of  Ohio; 
Robert  G.  Heyer,  of  Minnesota;  and  Charles 
A  Nelson,  of  New  York. 

(Tlie  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees*  com- 
mitm«it  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  3168.  A  bUl  to  authorize  fiscal  year  1977 
appropriations  fca-  the  Department  of  State, 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  and 
tlxe  Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes.  An  original  bUl  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By   Mr.   BURDICK    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Metcaut)  : 
y.  3169.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
ul  certain  bank  stabilization  works  on  the 
lower    Yellowstone    River.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  3170.  A  bill  to  extend  and  modify  pro- 
\lsions  relating   to  federal  expenditures  to 
correct  or  compMisate  for  structural  defects 
present  In  homes  purchased  with  federally 
insured  mortgages.  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
'ee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BEALL: 
S.  3171.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502(a)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
Reyes  Perez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  3173.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  anti -discrim- 
ination  provisions  of   the  State   and  local 
Fiscal   Assistance  Act  of   1972.  Referred  to 
the   Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
CRANSTON,    Mr.    BaooKE,    and    Mr. 
Kennkdt)  : 
S.  3174.  A  bin  to  increase  the  amouut  au- 
thorized   for   the   elderly   bousing    program 
established  by  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.   Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3176.  A  blU  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  services  program  established  by 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Referred 
fi>  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr^  ABOtlREZK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Babtlext, 
Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  Mansfieu),  Mr. 
CuiiTis,  Mr.  TowEB,  Mr.  McGovHiN, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Hbcska,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  and  Mr.  Toxmo): 
•s  :ii7C..  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Con1r.K:tor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  ex- 


empt, under  cwtaln  circumstances,  from  the 
registration  requirements  of  such  Act  per- 
anuMi  who  recruit,  solicit,  hire,  furnish,  or 
traiiq;x>rt  combine  machine  operating  crews 
or  she^  shearers.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3177.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Shu- 
Yung  Gloria  Kaw.  Refened  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  8178.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Belinda 
A.  Aquino.  Referred  to  the  Conimltiee  on  the 
Judiciary'. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  3179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Authorization  Act,  1976,  to  provide  a  set 
aside  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  under  the  research  and  Initiation  and 
support  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  3180.  A  bin  to  assure  adequate,  modern, 
and  efficient  transportation  by  water  between 
the  noncontiguous  States,  territories,  and 
poeseeslons  of  *he  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
mainland,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  3181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XH  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.    Beau.,    Mr.    Laxalt,    and    Mr. 
ABOimEZK) : 
8.  3182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
consultatiou  and  education  to  employers  and 
tar  other  purposes.  Refwred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aboubezk,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  FoBB,  Mr.  Gaet  Habt,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mi'.  Habtke,  ifr.  Htjddleston,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Momdale,  Mp.  Mon- 
TOTA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hugh 
SooTT,    Mr.     SPARKMAN,     and    Mr. 

TUNNEY)  : 

S  3183.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30  U.S.C. 
921(c) ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.J.  Res.  183.  A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  29,  1976,  as  "Na- 
tional Knights  of  Columbus  Day.  Considered 
and  passed. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (For  Mr. 
Hartke) : 

S.J.  Res.  184.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Regional  RaU  reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS   ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  3170.  A  bill  to  extend  and  modify 
provisions  relating  to  Pedei-al  expendi- 
tures to  correct  or  compensate  for  struc- 
tural defects  present  in  homes  purchased 
with  federally  Insured  mortgages. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
and  modify  the  section  518  housing  reim- 
bursement program.  This  program  was 
originally  enacted  in  1968  to  provide  pur- 
(diasers  of  section  235  homes,  both  new 
and  existing,  with  reimbursement  for 
seHous    structural    defects    present   in 


homes    which    a   competent   inspection 
by    FHA    should    have    disclosed.    In 
1972  in  response  to  widespread  com- 
plaints about  inadequate  FHA  appraisal 
and  inspection  processes,  I  successfully 
sponsored    legislation    which   extended 
this  program  to  existing  sections  203  and 
221  one-four  family  FHA  insured  hous- 
ing purchased  between  1968-73.  How- 
ever, my  proposal  was  amended  to  limit 
reimbursement  to  owners  of  203  and  221 
houses  located  in  "older  and  declining 
older  areas"  and  to  structural  defects 
"which  so  seriously  affect  use  and  liv- 
ability  as  to  create  a  serious  danger  to 
the  life  or  safety  of  inhabitants."  Neither 
of  these  limitations  implied  to  the  origi- 
nal provisions  covering  section  235  hous- 
ing. Applicants  were  given  1  year  from 
date  of  passage  of  the  act  within  which 
to  apply.  This  deadline  was  later  ex- 
tended by  7  months  because  of  delay  by 
HUD  in  issuing  administrative  regula- 
tions for  the  program. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would: 

First.  Extend  the  deadline  for  appli- 
cation for  an  additional  4  months.  The 
application  deadline  under  present  law 
is  March  22,  and  thus  far  applications 
have  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  of 
botii  local  community  groups  and  HUD. 
More  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
eligible  homeowners  are  aware  of  the 
program  and  receive  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  apply. 

Second.  Extend  the  program  to  cover 
sections  203  and  221  housing  purchased 
after  1973  but  prior  to  date  of  passage 
of  the  proposal,  giving  applicants  1  year 
from  date  of  passage  to  apply. 

Third.  Set  forth  a  permanent  program 
covering  all  PHA  insured  existing  one- 
four  family  housing  purchased  after 
passage  of  my  proposal  and  giving  ap- 
pUcants  1  year  frtma  the  date  of  pm- 
chase  to  apply  for  reimbursement. 

For  covered  housing  purchased  after 
1973— second  and  third  paragraiAs 
above — eligibility  criteria  limiting  cov- 
erage to  housing  located  in  older  and 
declining  urban  areas  would  be  elim- 
inated. The  present  provision  is  inequi- 
table and  indefensible  since  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  house  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  structural  condition  or  the 
homeowner's  problems  in  coping  with 
the  defects.  At  the  same  time  the  stand- 
ard for  a  reimbursable  defect  would  be 
changed  from  "structm-al  or  other  major 
defects  which  so  seriously  afifect  use  and 
liabihty  as  to  create  a  serious  danger 
to  the  life  or  safety  of  inhabitants"  to 
the  more  reasonable  and  less  restrictive 
original  standard  of  "structural  or  otiier 
major  defects  which  seriously  affect  use 
and  liveabihty." 

The  legislation  I  propose  makes  no 
changes  in  section  518(a) ,  the  provision 
covering  new  section  235  housing. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  urgently  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  my  bill  be  printed   in  the 
Record: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3170 

Be  it  -nar'cd  by  the  Senate  and  Ho  •"•  of 
F:nreientativen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ai-iembled.  That — 

Section  518  ol  the  Sational  Housing  A'-t 
K  amencted  to  read  as  follows- 

Sec.  518.  ia(  The  Secreiarj-  li  itut,.oi;^ed. 
w.tii  respect  U3  a!»y  property  mipro.ed  by  a 
cue-  to  four-family  dwelling  approved  for 
mortgage  iusiirdnre  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
construction  which  he  luids  "o  have  struc- 
tural defects,  to  make  expend!'  ires  for  il) 
correcting  SMCh  defects.  (  2)  paying  '.he  claim.* 
of  the  owner  of  the  property  arising  from 
such  defects,  or  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the 
property:  Provided,  That  such  authority  of 
the  Secretary  shall  e-xist  oaly  (A)  if  the 
owner  has  requested  assi-stauce  !vrni\  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  four  vears  lor  such 
shorter  time  a.s  the  Secretary  may  prescribe) 
after  insurance  of  the  mortgne'e.  and  (B)  if 
the  property  is  encumbered  bv  a  mortcage 
which  is  insured  under  this  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
19G4. 

lb)  The  5ecreia!>  is.  autUorizeU  lo  make 
expenciitiire.;  to  correct,  or  to  reimbiu  e  the 
owner  for  the  correction  of.  str\ictural  or 
other  major  defect.s  which  so  .seriously  affect 
use  and  llvablllty  as  to  create  a  serious  dan- 
t;er  to  the  life  or  safety  of  Inhabitants  of  any 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  family  dwelling  which 
Ls  located  In  an  older,  declining  urban  area 
and  Is  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under 
section  203  or  221  on  or  sf'er  .August  1.  1968, 
but  prior  to  .Jan'ian;  1.  1973.  and  wliich  Is 
more  than  one  year  old  on  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  Aie  Insurance  toinmlunent.  if 
( 1 )  the  owner  requests  assiaiance  from  the 
Secretary  not  more  than  19  moatUa  after  the 
d.vte  of  enactment  oi'  the  Hout!  ig  and  Com- 
mtiiuty  Deveiopmeni  ALt  of  19*34,  the  provi- 
.sion  to  be  extended  by  an  additional  4 
months  after  the  date  of  enacment  of  this 
amendment,  and  (2)  the  delect  is  one  'ha» 
existed  on  the  dale  of  tlie  issuance  of  tiie 
insurance  coainUtment  and  is  one  thnt  a 
proper  iu.-:pcctiou  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  disclose.  The  Secretary  nia;;  require 
from  the  seller  of  any  si;oh  dwellinfj  an 
agreement  to  reimburse  iiim  for  any  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  tliia  subsection 
with  respec'.  lo  such  dwelling  Expeudlures 
for  reimbarf.cment  pursuant  lo  this  subsec- 
tion sliall  be  the  obll^.,tio.i  of  he  Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund. 

'C)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  mnke 
expeiiditures  to  correct  or  to  reimbu:-e  the 
owner  for  tlie  correction  of  struottu.^l  or 
other  major  defects  which  seriously  affect  use 
and  llyabllity  of  any  one.  two.  thiree.  or 
four  family  dwelling  which  is  more  than 
cue  year  old  on  the  date  of  !-..-u.  U' e  oi"  the 
insurtvnce  co.nmltmeiit  and 

(1)  Is  covered  by  a  mortgage  l;isured  bv 
Section  203  and  ?21  on  or  after  January  1. 
1V)73  but  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  if  (a)  the  ow  ler  requests  a.s- 
slstance  from  the  Secretary  not  more  than 
one  year  after  the  date  ol  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  ibi  the  defeat  i,  one  that 
existed  on  the  date  of  tiie  i.-.suance  of  the 
Insurance  commitment  and  is  one  that  a 
proper  inspectioir  could  rea.sonably  have  been 
expected  to  ha^e  disclosod. 

1 2)  Is  covered  07  a  mor'esge  ins  ired  by  the 
National  Housing  Act  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tills  subsaci.on  ;f  lai  the  owner 
req\iests  assistance  from  tire  Secreti-ry  not 
more  than  one  year  after  issuance  of  the 
insurance  commitment  aid  ib)  the  defect 
is  one  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  ;-  iu- 
ance  of  the  insurance  commitment  and  U 
one  liiat  a  proper  Inspection  could  reason- 
ably have  b^en  expected  to  hnve  disrl'^sed. 


The  Secretary  may  require  from  the  seller 
of  any  such  dwelling  an  agreement  to  reim- 
burse him  for  any  payments  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
dwelling.  Expenditures  for  reimbursement 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund 

(d)  The  Serretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe the  torms  and  condiiii>n.s  under  which 
e''.pendi*ur?s  and  p.iymenis  may  be  made 
under  the  provlKlon.s  of  this  section,  and  his 
decision  rckrarding  such  expenditure?,  or  pay- 
ments, and  ilie  tonus  und  O'.n'i.tioui  under 
which  tlic  same  arc  app'-oi.ed  or  disapproved. 
-,hall  he  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review- 


By  Mr.  BE.\LL: 

S.  3171.  A  bill  to  amead  section  .S02  ai 
of  the  Merchant  M.srine  Act,  1936.  Re- 
ferred to  thf  Committee  on  Commeri-c. 

Mr  BEALI,.  Mr.  President,  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  i'  the  mrtritime  authorization 
bill  for  fi.sc.ll  year  1977.  What  .sets  this 
bill  a.oart  from  pievioi:;i  years'  maritime 
auUiorizaiion  requests  is  the  fact  that 
.shipbuilding  activity  in  the  United  States 
today  lias  fallen  .so  drastically  that  no 
itow  authorization  of  appropriations  has 
been  i-equested  for  constniction  differ- 
ential .sukidy  payments  in  fl.scal  year 
1977.  Tlie  reai>ons  we  face  this  situation 
are  indeed  complex  and  the  iibject  of 
great  debato. 

However.  I  am  lutrodULiUi'.  today  a 
measure  which  unquestionably  will  be  01 
immense  a.vsistance  in  constructing  the 
U.S. -flag  merchant  ve.vsels  that  are  es- 
.'^cntial  to  m.tint?iu  our  Nation's  domestic 
security  and  our  position  of  leadcrsliip 
111  world  commerce.  Tlie  bill  I  introduce 
today  will  extend  Uie  autliority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept  a  ne- 
f;otiated  price  for  vessel  coiistniction  un- 
til June  20.  1979.  and  increa.se  the  ceil- 
ing rate  on  construction  differential  sub- 
.sidy  payments  for  i;cgctiated  contracts. 
Similar  legi.slation  passed  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  on  Monday,  March  15. 
I97G,  and  I  am  accordingly  liopeful  that 
v.e  v.ill  act  swiftly  and  favorably  on  the 
Senate's  ccmpanion  mea.'ur*^. 

To  explain  briefly,  pursuant  to  title  V 
of  [he  Merchant  Marine  Acu  of  1936,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may.  up  \intil 
Jime  30,  1976.  accept  a  price  ol  sliip  con- 
true  lion  for  which  subsidy  payments 
can  be  made  which  has  bern  negotiated 
between  a  shipyard  and  a  prospective 
purchaser.  It  is  true  tiiat  bids  foi-  siiip 
construciioit  may  alao  be  -olicited  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Howr-.  t-r,  competitive 
biddins;  has  been  found  to  be  an  ineffici- 
ent approach  to  con-ttuf  t  today  s  sophis- 
ticated vessels. 

On  the  other  hpnd.  negotiated  bidding 
is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  a 
superior  means  of  securing  ship  con- 
struction contracts.  This  procedure  al- 
lows shipowners  to  work  vlosely  with  a 
.selected  shipyard  on  ship  design  and  de- 
velopment while  at  the  .^anie  time  Him- 
iuates  the  considerable  expense  of  pre- 
parin;,'  a  carefully  drawn  competitive  bid 
which  may  become  useless  if  it  is  re- 
jectetl.  It  i^  indeed  slRTiiflcant  that  all 
construction  subsidized  pursuant  to  the 
building  jiro^ram  prc\ided  by  the  Mer- 


chant Marine  Act  of  1970  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  means  of  negotiated  pro- 
curement. It  is  therefore  essential  to 
extend  Marad.s  authority  to  approve 
netjotiaied  contract  prices  past  the 
."scheduled  expiration  date  of  June  30, 
1976. 

Second,  u  1,  now  nearly  impossible  to 
tonsti-uct  many  types  of  vessels  In  tlie 
'Tnited  States  within  the  current  35  per- 
cent .subsidy  ceiling  on  negotiated  con- 
tract prices.  Indeed,  foreign  prices  for 
.=:hip  contructlon  have  fallen  dramati- 
cally partly  due  to  the  overcapacity  of 
world  shipyards  and  because  foreign 
yards  are  able  to  lower  their  previously 
iiigh  profit  margins.  Construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  payments  represent  an 
amount  equal  to,  but  not  more  than,  the 
excess  of  the  U.S.  shipbuilder's  bid  over 
the  reasonable  cost  of  constructing  a 
similar  vessel  in  a  foreign  shipbuilding 
center.  Jt  is  therefore  unrealisi,ic  to  ex- 
pect U.S.  yards  to  be  able  to  stay  within 
35  percent  subsidy  payment  guideline 
for  many  negotiated  construction  con- 
tracts. I  am  confident  that  the  members 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
will  want  to  examine  this  issue  in  detail 
during  our  con.'uderation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  urgently 
roeded  to  assist  our  Nation's  shipbuild- 
ing industry  to  produce  the  U.S.-flag 
vessels  needed  to  maintain  our  Nation".-, 
position  of  strength  in  world  trade  as 
well  as  our  domestic  security.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
move  expeditiously  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  measure  so  that  it  may  receive  Sen- 
ate approval  as  soon  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  GLL;N:^I: 
S.  3173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  anlidis 
crimination  provisions  of  ulie  State  ani. 
local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  He 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SI.*,  re    AND    LOCAL    FISCAL    ASSISTANCE    ACT    ANTI 
UISCRItJINATION    AMr.yiDMITNTS    OP    lOTti 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
l-lea.sed  to  introduce  S.  3173,  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  Anti- 
Di.scrimination  Amendments  of  1976. 

This  bill  directly  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  civil 
riglits  protections  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  revenue  sharing  fiuids.  UnlUce  otlier 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  which 
have  effectively  administered  civil  rights 
protections  established  by  title  "VI  of  the 
Ci\il  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharin? — OR6— as  I  intend  to 
discuss  in  some  detail,  has  notoriously 
neglected  to  enforce  the  similar  protec- 
tions of  .section  122  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act.  The  ORS  has  operated  es- 
sentially as  a  check-writing  agency  for 
State  and  local  government  and  has  per- 
fo'-med  well  in  this  function.  However,  it 
has  clearly  failed  in  an  important  civil 
rights  mission  as.'^igned  to  it  by  law. 

Tlie  bill  also  addresses  a  problem 
unique  to  the  revenue  sharing  program, 
that  is,  that  given  their  "no  strings" 
nature,  ORS  funds  are  often  Inter- 
changeable with  other  funds  of  recipient 
governments  and  are  thxjs  nontraceable. 
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Thus,  ORS  funds  may  be  placed  in  a 
general  purpose  fund  used  to  support  dis- 
criminatory activity  and  It  will  not  be 
apparent  which  of  the  commingled  funds 
are  being  spent  in  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner. 

Basically,  my  bill  does  these  things : 

first.  It  provides  that  a  government 
receiving  revenue  sharing  could  not  dis- 
criminate in  any  of  its  programs  or  ac- 
tivities financed  by  revenue  sharing 
funds  or  fimds  commingled  with  such 
funds. 

Second.  It  makes  clear  that  ORS  has 
tlie  authority  to  withhold  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  pending  the  outcome  of  a  for- 
mal, title  Vl-type  administrative  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  compliance. 

Third.  It  gives  ORS  the  clear  author- 
ity to  requh-e  repayment  of  the  ORS  en- 
titlement expended  In  a  program  or  ac- 
tivity found  to  have  been  discriminatory. 

Fourth.  Most  importantly,  it  requires 
that,  after  a  60-day  period  In  which  the 
State  is  empowered  to  correct  any  vio- 
lations foimd  by  ORS,  the  Office  must 
begin  its  formal  administrative  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  question  of  fund  ter- 
mination. If  such  proceedings  restilt  in  a 
finding  of  noncompliance,  ORS  is  di- 
rected to  terminate  and  refuse  to  grant 
or  continue  assistance. 

The  bill  attempts  to  put  real  teeth  into 
the  revenue  sharing  antidiscrimination 
provisions  and  to  mandate  ORS  action 
whenever  the  State's  effort  to  achieve 
compUance  has  failed. 

Last  July,  I  joined  in  hearings  on  rev- 
enue sharing  conducted  by  th3  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  At  those 
hearings  we  heard  testimony  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  Ehuer  Staats.  The 
General  Accotmting  Office  had  conducted 
case  studies  of  revenue  sharing  in  26 
local  governments  and  its  report  indi- 
cated the  need  to  broaden  and  strength- 
en the  civil  rights  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

More  striking  was  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  entitled  the  "Civil  Rights  Aspects 
of  General  Revenue  Sharing,"  This  re- 
port followed  detailed  hearings  on  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  the 
nondiscrimination  provision.  Testimony 
was  received  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, ORS,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
GAG,  and  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  as  well  as  from  various  private 
groups  which  have  monitored  and  ex- 
amined civil  rights  under  general  rev- 
enue sharing,  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  NAACP,  the  National 
Urban  CoaUUon.  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Coimcil.  These  hearings  culmi- 
nated in  subcommittee  findings  of  wide- 
spread discrimination  in  programs  re- 
portedly f  imded  by  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. Additionally,  the  subcommittee 
documented  a  sorry  record  of  civU  rights 
enforcement  as  practiced  by  the  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing. 

These  findings  that  the  Office  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  has  failed  in  its  civil  rightB 
enforcement  activities  and  that  section 


122,  the  antidiscrimination  provision, 
needs  strengthening  are  not  isolated. 
The  UJS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
volume  IV.  report  summarizing  the  Fed- 
eral civil  ri^ts  enforcement  effort,  the 
report  by  the  Center  for  National  PoUcy 
Review,  "Civil  Rights  Under  General 
Revenue  Sharing,"  the  national  revenue 
sharing  monitoring  project  report 
"Equal  Opportunity  Under  General 
Revenue  Sharing,"  and  other  studies  all 
dociunent  a  totally  imacceptable  record 
of  failure  to  adequately  enforce  civil 
rights  protections. 

Apparently  this  sad  record  of  weakness 
in  the  civil  rights  area  is  evai  known 
internally  at  ORS.  I  cite  the  Jack  Ander- 
son— ^Washington  Post,  March  6 — column 
alleging  the  existence  of  a  Treasury  De- 
partment internal  memorandiun  which 
further  documents  ORS  deficiencies  in 
this  vital  area. 

It  is  this  highly  disturbing  pattern  of 
findings  that  lias  led  me  to  Introduce  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
Anti-Discrimination  Amendments  of 
1976.  The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  has 
been  the  agency  responsible  for  dis- 
tributing roughly  $6  bilUon  a  year  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Such  a 
commitment  of  resources  also  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  commitment  to  our 
basic  national  pledge  to  put  an  end  to 
discrimination  and  to  the  denial  of  equal 
opportunity.  This  basic  commitment 
must  remain  strong  despite  revenue 
sharing's  feature  of  wide  discretion  in 
the  use  of  fimds.  This  discretion  simply 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  include 
the  discretion  to  engage  in  racially  and 
sexually  discriminatory  practices.  Simi- 
larly, the  argtunents  of  no  redtape  and 
less  biu-eaucratic  regulation,  while  ap- 
pealing, should  not  be  used  as  covering 
rhetoric  to  obscure  the  fact  that  race  and 
sex  discrimination  is  simply  intolerable 
and  that  our  Nation  is  committed  to 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  section 
122  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act,  first  describing  it,  then  detail- 
ing how  it  has  failed,  and  finally  de- 
scribing exactly  how  my  proposed 
amendments  would  deal  with  the  cur- 
rent problems. 

Section  122  is  a  broad  equal  oppor- 
tuni^  statute.  It  precludes  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  sex,  color,  or  national 
origin  and  it  presently  extends  to  any 
activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
revenue-sharing  funds.  Upon  a  prelim- 
inary determination  of  a  violation,  after 
a  complaint  and  investigation,  ORS  is 
mandated  to  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
recipient  State,  who  is  given  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  negotiate  compliance 
efforts. 

Once  that  period  has  expired  wiUiout 
compUance,  the  statute  calls  for  remedial 
action  through  one  of  three  routes: 

First.  Formal  fund  termination  pro- 
ceedings by  ORS; 

Second.  Referral  to  Justice  for  a  law- 
suit; or 

Third.  Other  enfoi-cement  authorized 
by  law. 


Despite  the  existence  of  these  options, 
ORS  has  been  slow  to  take  any  strong 
remedial  action  to  stop  discrimination 
by  recipient  governments.  The  Office  has 
attempted  to  rely  upon  ORS  auditors 
lacking  in  civil  rights  training.  State 
audits,  weak  and  underfimded  State 
himian  lights  agencies,  and  very  slowly 
developed  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  carry  out  its 
investigative  and  enforcement  mandate. 
In  November  of  1975,  ORS  had  only  five 
civU  rights  specialists  of  its  own  to  en- 
force civil  rights  compliance  in  39,000 
jurisdictions. 

In  light  of  these  deficiencies,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  of  177  civil  rights  com- 
plaints received  by  ORS  since  the  incep- 
tion of  revenue  sharing,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975,  only  49  had  been  resolved. 
Furthermore.  ORS  in  its  3  years  of  exist- 
ence has  never  instituted  a  formal  pro- 
ceeding for  f imd  termination. 

If  the  problem  in  nonenforcement  Is 
lack  of  a  clear  legal  requirement  that 
ORS  cutoff  funds  under  specified  condi- 
tions, my  bill  makes  such  provision,  con- 
sistent with  aU  administrative  rights  of 
due  process.  If  another  problem  is  the 
unique  difficulty  in  tracing  revenue-shar- 
ing funds,  my  bill  remedies  that  by  ex- 
tending antidiscrimination  coverage  to 
any  of  the  programs  or  activities  of  a 
revenue-sharing  recipient  funded  with 
commingled  fimds.  If  still  further  prob- 
lems arise  from  lack  of  staff,  then  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees 
must  act  to  sie^oificantly  expand  the  ORS 
civil  rights  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  with 
a  sense  of  urgency.  I  support  a  3-year 
extension  of  revenue  sharing.  I  have 
other  possible  amendments  under  study 
to  improve  the  program.  Yet,  it  seems 
that  the  civil  rights  provisions  are  those 
most  needing  urgent  revision.  Without 
such  revision,  ongoing  discrimination  will 
continue  in  two  of  the  areas  most  basic 
to  our  lives,  jobs  and  services. 

Over  one-half  of  all  of  the  discrimina- 
tion complaints  received  by  ORS  have 
alleged  emplosrment  discrimination.  Sta- 
tistics do  not  tell  the  entire  story,  but 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  employment 
discrimination  complaints  allege  racial 
discrimination.  'When  one  looks  at  the 
racial  compositions  of  local  government 
employees,  one  finds  blacks  heavily  rep- 
resented in  sanitation,  sewage,  hospitals, 
and  sanitoriums,  and  underrepresented 
in  public  emplosmient  fields  such  as 
police,  fire,  street  and  highway  main- 
tenance. The  standard  explanations  of 
lack  of  skills  or  exam  difficulty  are  to  my 
mind  totally  unpersuasive. 

This  problem  is  all  the  more  disturb- 
ing when  we  have  black  teenage  unem- 
ployment hovering  near  50  percent  in 
some  areas,  official  total  black  imem- 
ployment  not  declining  and  unofficial 
black  unemployment  perhaps  Increasing. 
Discrimination  tmdoubtedly  contributes 
to  this  pattern  as  it  does  to  the  current 
employment  difficulties  of  other  minori- 
ties and  women. 

Roughly  one-fourth  of  the  ORS  com- 
plaints have  charged  the  discriminatory 
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provision  of  services  such  as  garbage 
pickup,  street  paving,  lighting,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  medical  care,  sewage, 
water,  electric  power,  public  transporta- 
tion, police  response,  and  so  on.  This  is 
admittedly  a  more  complicated  area  than 
discrimination  employment.  Often  poorer 
neighborhoods  are  not  thought  of  as  re- 
(luiring  service  priority  because  they  are 
out  of  the  commercial  mainstream,  or 
whatever. 

Still,  providing  unequal  ba^ic  services 
based  on  race  is  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion and  a  flagrant  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Where  these  practices  exist  they 
must  be  ended.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
bill  I  mtroduce  will  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  this  end. 

In  summary,  the  antidiscrimination 
amendments  to  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  are  designed  to  deal 
with  the  unique  nature  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  antidiscrimination  protections 
of  section  122  would  be  extended  to  cover 
all  activities  of  a  recipient  government 
which  are  funded  with  "commingled" 
funds,  and  other  existing  antidiscrimina- 
tion authorities  of  the  ORS  would  be  ex- 
panded. Most  importantly,  however,  the 
bill  would  direct  ORS  to  do  what  it  now 
has  authority  to  do  but  has  not  been 
doing;  that  is,  to  move  rapidly  to 
achieve  compliance  with  antidiscrimina- 
tion mandates  or  to  terminate  funding 
without  prolonged  and  protracted  ne- 
gotiation. 

Equal  opportunity  is  a  concept  winch 
must  be  firmly  and  permanently  tied  to 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  tax  moneys. 
The  proper  enforcement  of  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  serious  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill. 
S.  3173,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3173 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Scnait:  and  liou,e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlou 
Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  122(a)  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (31  U.S.C. 
Supp.  1242(a))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  with  funds  which  are  com- 
mingled with  such  funds.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  122(b)  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fl.scal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (31  U.S.C. 
Supp.  1242(b))  is  amended  by  strilclng  all 
after  ":  or",  and  substituting  in  lieu  there- 
of: '■Including  the  power  to  withhold  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  entitlement  funds  due  such 
State  government  or  unit  of  local  government 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  adminl.Htrative 
proceeding  on  the  record  to  determine  the 
question  of  compliance  with  subsecMon  la): 
(3)  to  require  repayment  by  such  Slite  gov- 
emmcnt  or  unit  of  lo-a!  governmeiit  of  the 
entitlement  funds  expended  in  a  program 
o'  aotivlty  found  to  be  in  violation  of  sub- 
sf,:t:on  I  at;  or  i4)  to  talce  stsch  other  action 
a^  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Section  122  of  the  State  and  Local 
I  i^cal  AsiistaJice  .'Vet  of  1972  (31  U.S.C.  Supp. 
124"2)  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  .subsection  (c)  and  rede-slgnatfng 
the  present  stibscctlon  (c)  as  subserflon 
(d>: 


"(c)  Direction  to  Secret akt. — If  within 
sixty  days  of  notification  of  the  Oovemor, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  Oovemor 
falls  or  refuses  to  secure  compUiance,  tbe 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  conduct  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding  on  the  record  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  compliance  with 
subsection  (a).  Sixty  days  after  an  express 
finding  on  the  record  of  such  proceeding 
of  a  failure  to  comply  with  subsection  (a) 
by  any  State  government  or  unit  of  local 
government,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  ter- 
minate and  to  refuse  to  grant  or  to  continue 
a.sslstance  made  available  under  subtitle  A 
to  such  Stai.e  government  or  unit  of  local 
government  unless  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  sixty-day  period  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  is  no  longer  a  failure  by 
such  State  government  pr  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  comply  witJi  subsection  (a).  In 
the  event  of  any  termination  or  refusal  to 
grant  or  to  continue  assistance  to  any  State 
government  or  unit  of  local  government 
under  the  preceding  sentence  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  resume  svich  assistance  upon 
a  determination  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
failure  by  such  State  government  or  unit  of 
losal  government  lo  comply  with  .subsection 
(a).- 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  'for  liimself, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Brooke,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  >  : 
S   3174.  A  bill  to  increase  tlie  amount 
authorized  for  the  elderly  houstog  pro- 
gram established  by  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1959.   Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Baukint!,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

HOUSING     fOR     THE     ELDERLY     At!     OF     1976 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1976. 1  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Crans- 
ton. Brooke,  and  Kznneot  in  sponsoring 
tills  bill  to  mcrease  the  borrowtog  au- 
thority for  the  section  202  housmg  for 
the  elderly  program  by  $2.5  billion. 

Secticoi  202  has  been  one  of  the  most 
.successful  housmg  programs  ever  enact- 
ed for  older  Americans.  It  provides  long- 
teim  financing  to  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
build  apartments  tailor  made  for  the 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

However,  the  Nixon  administration  re- 
peatedly attempted  lo  phase  out  the  202 
program,  despite  its  outstandmg  record. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  for  the  Eldeily,  I  personally 
led  the  fight  to  block  these  ill  conceived 
policies. 

The  1974  Housing  Act  included  a  pro- 
vision I  helped  advance  to  reestablish  the 
202  program  in  a  way  to  overcome  the 
administration's  o'cjection.s. 

That  legislation  had  thr;-.-'  important 
provisions. 

Fii-st,  it  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  De\  elopment  to  bor- 
row up  to  $800  million  from  the  Treasury 
to  make  direct  loans  tc  eligible  sponsors 
to  build  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  In  the  past,  all  funding  for 
202  required  an  appropriation,  and  the 
adminl-stration  refii.'^ed  to  request  funds 
for  202  becau-e  of  ii.s  impact  on  the 
budget. 

Second,  the  1974  llou^'ng  Act  provided 
that  202  loans  would  be  made  at  tlie  pre- 
vailing Government  interest  rates  plus  an 


amount  to  cover  sulministrative  costs. 
Prevk>usly,  loans  were  made  at  3  per- 
cent. 

Third,  unitfi  built  under  the  revised 
section  202  program  were  made  eligible 
for  assistance  imder  the  section  8  leased 
housing  assistance  plan,  which  guaran- 
tees eligible  tenants  win  not  pay  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 
This  provision  can  enable  elderly  tenants 
to  pay  significantly  lower  rents. 

During  this  past  fall  the  Congress  pro- 
vided $375  million  in  borrowmg  author- 
ity for  the  202  program.  The  admmistra- 
tlon  first  resisted  these  efforts.  But  now 
it  has  reversed  its  earlier  position  and 
has  agreed  to  release  the  funds. 

Preliminary  HUD  figures  mdicate  tliat 
the  $375  miUion  in  borrowing  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1976  can  construct  12,600 
housing  units.  However,  this  is  still  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  today.  And,  it  is 
substantially  below  the  proposed  231,623 
housing  imits  sought  in  the  1.500  ap- 
plications submitted  to  BUD  m  recent 
months.  By  HUD's  own  evaluation,  nearly 
50  percent  of  these  applications  are  of 
high  quality.  The  $375  miUion  borrowing 
level  would  fund,  at  most,  only  60  to  90 
of  the  1,500  applications. 

One  additional  pomt  should  be  made 
about  the  $375  million  m  borrowing  au- 
thority I  have  just  mentioned  in  regard 
to  applications  now  before  HUD.  Actu- 
ally, only  $260  milhon  of  that  sum  is  now 
available  for  loans,  because  $115  million 
is  tied  up  in  a  legal  action  and  HUD  will 
not  commit  any  of  that  $115  million.  I 
have  appealed  to  the  congressional  Ap- 
propriations Committees  to,  in  effect,  au- 
thorize substitute  fimds  for  this  amount; 
but  a  final  decision  has  not  been  made. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  $115 
million  is  just  more  reason  for  taking 
long-range  action  to  as.sure  potential 
sponsors  under  202  that  their  plans  have 
some  reasonable  chance  of  coming  to 
fruition. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  the  $2.5 
billion  is  roughly  the  additional  amount 
that  would  be  needed  If  HUD  were  to 
fund  all  the  applications  it  now  .says  have 
merit. 

Quite  cler.rly.  the  authorized  borrow- 
ing level  for  202  must  be  mcreased  to  per- 
mit more  construction  of  housing  units 
for  the  elderly. 

The  bill  tliat  we  now  Introduce  can 
help  to  build  an  additional  100,000  apart- 
ments for  aged  and  handicapped  per- 
sons— above  what  can  be  constructed 
under  the  existing  authorization. 

This  is  vitally  important  because  hous- 
ing Ls  the  No.  1  expenditure  for  the  el- 
derly. It  typically  accounts  for  about  one- 
third  of  their  iiw;ome. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  tlie  Elderly  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agmg,  I  can  testify  as  to 
the  need  for  additional  units  of  elderly 
housing.  The  Nixon  housing  moratorium 
brought  the  wheels  of  progress  to  an 
abrupt  halt  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  elderly  housing.  Today  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  one>thIrd  of  our 
older  Americans  are  lirtng  In  substand- 
ard housmg  and/or  are  paying  beyond 
their  means  for  housing. 
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We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
goal  of  the  1971  White  House  CoDference 
on  Aging  to  provide  an  addlttanal  120,000 
units  of  elderiy  housing  annually  will  be 

more  than  just  a  dream. 

Our  bill  would  also  have  another  div- 
idend. It  would  not  only  provide  older 
Americans  with  greater  access  to  pleas- 
ant housing  within  their  price  range,  but 
it  would  also  provide  a  stimulus  to  our 
economy. 

For  example,  the  additional  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  added  lending  authority  can  help 
inovide  more  than  73,000  additional  jobs 
in  the  construction  and  related  Indus- 
tries. 

With  miemployment  hovertag  in  the 
15 -percent  range  m  the  construction  in- 
dustry— and  with  production  down  by  16 
percent  in  the  construction  materials  In- 
dustry between  mid- 1973  and  the  raid  of 
1975 — this  legislation  takes  on  added  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  approval 
of  the  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1976 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  for  the 
Elderly  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  202 
I  A)  (4)  (B)  (i)  Of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "800,000.000"  the 
following :  "which  amount  shall  be  Increased 
liy  $2,500,000,000  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1976". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues,  Senator  Williams  and 
Senator  Kennedy,  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  extend  the  202  housing  program  for 
the  elderly. 

Senior  citizens  who  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes have  a  harder  time  than  anyone 
else  in  making  ends  meet  durmg  this  pe- 
riod of  Inflation.  While  our  aging  popu- 
lation has  been  growing  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate  relative  to  the  total  population, 
our  Government's  response  to  increased 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly  has  been 
halfhearted  at  best.  These  facts  combme 
to  create  a  very  grim  picture  mdeed  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

In  1971,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  recommended  that  120,000 
housing  imits  for  the  elderly  should  be 
constinicted  per  year  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  for  elderlj-  housing.  The  sec- 
tion 202  pi-ogram  has  been  proven  a  suc- 
cessful tool  to  meet  tins  demand,  yet  no 
new  funds  for  202  housing  have  been 
committed  since  1969.  Congress  refined 
and  extended  the  202  program  in  the 
1974  Housmg  and  Cranmunity  Develop- 
ment Act,  reaflarming  our  commitment 
to  housing  the  elderly.  That  was  a  1»4 
years  ago,  yet  HUD's  first  commitments 
under  this  program  will  not  be  made 
until  next  month. 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  Congress  appro- 
priated $375  million  for  302  boasing 
which  will  finance  about  12,500  vnltB. 
The  gap  between  12,500  imits  and  120,000 


units,  as  recommended  by  the  White 
House  conference  5  yean  ago,  is  enor- 
mous. Ilie  situation  Is  even  more  tragic 
when  we  recognixe  that  no  202  housing 
was  built  In  that  5-year  period,  which 
suggests  that  there  Is  an  accumulated 
need  of  600,000  units. 

This  need  was  strikingly  Illustrated  by 
the  response  from  nonprofit  sponsors  ap- 
plying for  funds  this  year.  HDD  has  re- 
ceived 1,527  applications  from  nonprof- 
it sponsors  requesting  a  total  of  231,623 
units.  California  groups  alone  have  ap- 
plied for  over  25,000  imits.  HDD  has 
enough  money  to  fhiance  12,500  units  na- 
tionally. 

Senator  Williams  and  I  have  urged 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  act  on 
a  supplemental  appropriation  to  make 
available  the  remainder  of  the  $800  mil- 
lion for  202  which  was  authorized  in 
1974.  We  are  introducmg  a  bill  today 
which  would  replenish  202  fund"  with  an 
additional  $2.5  bUlion. 

Government  mvestment  at  this  time 
in  construction  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
will  also  create  jobs.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  $2.5  billion  we  are  requesting  will 
generate  73,000  jobs  in  the  houstog  con- 
struction and  related  industries.  The  in- 
vestment of  these  dollars  is  in  a  proven 
program — the  best  vehicle  that  has  been 
devised  for  construction  of  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  bill  are 
modest  compared  to  the  need  for  elderly 
housing.  If  these  funds  were  allocated 
over  a  3-year  period  at  the  rate  of  $800 
million  per  year,  we  still  would  fUnd  only 
approximately'  one-third  of  the  annual 
need.  It  would  be,  however,  a  significant 
step  forward  towards  meeting  our  goal. 

In  our  society,  retired  individuals  have 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands. 
However,  the  one  thtog  they  do  not  have 
ttoie  for  is  more  debate,  more  study,  more 
demonstration  programs.  They  need 
housing  now. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 

S.  3175.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  services  program  es- 
tablished by  title  XX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  social  services  provided  under 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  My 
bill  includes  three  basic  provisions: 

First,  the  bill  permits  any  applicant 
or  recipient  of  social  services  authorized 
under  title  XX  to  begin  receivmg  re- 
quested services  simply  by  declaring  the 
accuracy  and  validity  of  all  informa- 
tion submitted  in  the  initial  application 
completed  for  the  delivery  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

Second,  this  bill  reinforces  the  re- 
quirement to  safeguard  the  confidential- 
ity of  personal  information  maintained 
by  social  service  agencies  and  contract 
provider  agencies  regarding  the  appli- 
cants and  recipients  of  the  services  pro- 
vided. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  that  semor 
citizen  centers  receiving  title  XX  funds 


will  not  be  required  to  impose  a  means 
test  after  April  1,  1976,  on  any  appli- 
cant or  recipient  If  those  centers  were 
operating  on  a  group  eligibility  basis  be- 
fore the  implementation  of  title  XX  last 
year. 

The  need  for  a  self-declaration  pro- 
vision is  clear  to  thousands  of  social 
service  agencies  around  the  country.  Un- 
der current  operating  rules,  these  agen- 
cies are  virtually  inundated  with  data 
collection  requirements  which  threaten 
to  ovei-whelm  social  service  workers  so 
that  needed  services  cannot  be  delivered. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  an  ap- 
plicant for  title  XX  social  services  may 
be  certified  eligible  to  receive  available 
services  based  on  the  information  in  the 
application.  Agencies  will  then  be  able 
to  use  effective  auditing  procedures  to 
verifv  the  information  declared  by  appli- 
cants. 

In  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  officials  have  told  me  that 
under  current  HEW  regulations  sup- 
porting documents  must  be  submitted  by 
all  applicants  before  any  services  can  be 
delivered.  Because  there  are  so  many 
verifying  requirements  potential  recipi- 
ents are  often  forced  to  wait  weeks  be- 
fore services  can  be  delivered. 

Under  my  bUl,  eligibility  determina- 
tions can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  hifor- 
mation  provided  on  the  face  of  an  appli- 
cation. And  the  service  agencies  can  fol- 
low up  these  determinations  with  ef- 
fective periodic  auditing  procedures. 

This  bill  also  seeks  to  clarify  the  safe- 
guards against  the  disclosure  of  detailed 
identifying  infonnation  obtained  by  so- 
cial service  providers  that  pertains  to 
recipients  and  applicants  for  social  serv- 
ices. All  personal  data  obtamed  from  ap- 
plicants should  be  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  and  evaluating  the 
dehvery  of  care  and  services.  Under  no 
circumstance  should  such  information  be 
provided  to  any  party  that  is  in  no  way 
affiliated  with  the  Federal,  State  or  pri- 
vate agency  providing  the  service. 

Section  2003(d)  (B)  of  the  Social  Se- 
cmity  Act  provides  safeguards  against 
the  disclosure  of  information  obtauied 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Parts  B  and  D,  which  deal 
vrith  child  welfare  services  and  child  sup- 
port programs  are  not  covered  by  existing 
iaw.  The  purpose  of  the  second  provision 
of  my  bill  is  simply  to  extend  those  con- 
fidentiality safeguards  to  these  vital  pro- 
grams of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  third  provision  of  my  bill  elimi- 
nates the  means  test  until  October  1, 
1976.  for  those  senior  citizen  centers 
funded  under  the  provisions  of  title  XX. 
Elderly  citizens  find  it  demeaning  to  be 
subjected  to  a  means  test  for  those  sei-v- 
ices  which  were  set  up  to  address  the  im- 
portant needs  of  elderly  citizei.s  in  the 
first  place. 

Senior  citizens  receiving  services  un- 
der title  IV  and  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  were  not  submitted  to  a 
means  test  for  services  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  title  XX.  I  share  the  beUef  of 
those  who  Insist  that  those  citizens 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  a  test  un- 
der title  XX. 
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For  that  reason,  the  Departmoiu  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  granted 
a  waiver  for  implementing  the  means  test 
to  these  recipients.  That  waiver  expires 
on  March  31.  On  March  16,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  an  extension 
of  that  waiver  until  October  1,  197f). 

My  bill  accomplishes  the  ..ame  result 
that  is  included  in  the  House  approved 
measure,  H.R.  12455. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  e.xten  -ion 
of  the  waiver,  new  regulations  can  be 
developed  which  will  ultimately  elimi- 
nate the  means  test  for  recipients  of  title 
IVA  and  title  VI  benefits. 

I  look  forward  to  cooperation  from  my 
colleagues  in  approving  this  package  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
so  that  recipients  of  services  under  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  can  re- 
ceive the  best  and  most  eCBcient  service 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  as 

follows : 

S.3175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houic 
nj  Representatives  of  the  United  Slatra  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  nol- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  In 
the  administration  of  title  XX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  any  period  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975,  determinations  made  (pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (5i  or  (6)  of  section 
2002(a)  of  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come level  of  the  family  of  any  applicant 
or  recipient  of  services  luider  the  State  pro- 
gram under  which  services  are  furnished  in 
accordance  with  such  title  may  be  made  in 
accordance  with  a  procedure  (A)  which  pro- 
vides that  an  initial  determination,  which 
will  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
after  application  for  iuch  services  i.s  made 
and  which  will  be  based  on  income  data  de- 
clared by  or  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  or 
recipient,  will  be  used  a^  the  basis  for  acting 
\tpon  such  application,  and  iB)  under  which 
such  further  verification  will  be  pro-.lded  by 
such  auditing  procedures  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  2  (A)  Section  2003id  )  i  I  i  i  Bi  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•■(B)  provides  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  information  ob'ained 
in  connection  with  administration  of  the 
State's  program  for  the  provision  of  the  serv- 
ices described  in  sec'lon  2002(a)  di  con- 
cerning applicants  for  and  recipients  oi  those 
services  to  purposes  directly  connected  with 
the  administration  of  that  program,  the  plan 
of  the  State  approved  under  parts  A,  B.  or  D 
of  title  IV.  the  supplemental  security  Income 
program  established  by  title  XVI.  or  the 
plan  of  the  State  approved  under  title  XIX. 

Sec.  3.  For  any  period  prior  to  October  1. 
1976.  any  i.idividual  who  would  have  been 
eligible  under  a  state  plan  as  In  effect  on 
September  30.  1975  and  approved  under  title 
IVA  or  title  VI  of  the  Social  Secun'v  A' t  on 
the  basis  of  a  group  eligibility  dcterinina- 
tion  will  be  deemed  to  be  an  indi-  idu-al  de- 
scribed in  pai'agraph  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
2002(a).  to  the  extent  that  the  state  plan 
l.ir  "-.crvii-e.-.  under  title  XX  so  prjvides. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Bartlett.     Mr.     BiniDiCK.     Mr. 

Mansfield.     Mr.     CxniTis,     Mr. 


Tower,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 

S  ol76.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fann 
Lubor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
196:5  to  exempt,  under  certain  circimi- 
siruice.s.  fr(jm  tlie  registration  require- 
ments of  such  act  persons  who  reciniit, 
oolicit,  hire,  furnish,  or  transport  com- 
bine machine  operating  crews  or  shecp- 
:-iiearers.  Referred  to  the  Coinmiltec  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  cu.stom  combiners  and 
sheepshearing  crews  in  South  Dakota 
have  called  to  my  attention  a  problem 
tJiey  arc  currently  expeiiencing  with  the 
Federal  Govenunent  conceininy  their 
new  classiilcacion  as  bei;>g  "migrant 
!abuiers." 

Todav.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
V  hich  I  iropc  u  ill  correct  tliis  problem. 
Joining  me  u\  this  effort  are  Senators 
Dole.  Bentsen.  Bartlett,  Burdick, 
\Unsfield,  Clrtis,  Tower,  and  Mc- 
Govern. 

In  1963  tJie  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  was  pas.sed  to  make  sure 
tiie  rights  of  migrant  laborers  are  pro- 
tected. The  inherent  nature  of  their  jobs 
makes  it  neces.'^ary  that  these  people  are 
protected  from  unscrupulous  exploita- 
tion. 

In  December  of  1974.  amendments  to 
the  act  were  adopted,  inadvertently  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  the  law  to  cover 
sheepshearers  and  custom  combine 
crews. 

Prior  to  tlie  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments, custom  combiners  and  sheep- 
.shearing  crews  were  exempt.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  refused  to  take 
adniinistrative  action  to  exempt  these 
people  from  the  new  regulations.  Count- 
less protests  have  been  raised  since  these 
individuals  do  not  feel  they  should  be 
subject  to  these  regulations. 

There  are  many  readily  apparent  rea- 
sons as  to  why  custom  combiners  and 
sheepshearing  crews  should  be  exmpt 
from  the  legislation,  thereby  removing 
their  classification  as  "migrant  laborers.' 

First  of  all,  sheepshearino;  is  a  highly 
skilled  occupation,  with  the  woikers 
earning  reasonable  wages  for  the  work 
done. 

Another  unfortunate  problem  created 
by  the  ruling  is  the  duplication  of  en- 
forcement that  would  be  involved.  Many 
States,  including  Soutli  Dakota,  already 
have  statutes  affecting  these  people.  Fed- 
eral regulation  would  just  add  to  the  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  which  these  people 
must  go  through. 

Tlie  Labor  Deparunent's  regulations 
would  require  registration  and  licensing 
of  the  crews,  fingerprinting  of  the  crew 
leaders,  posting  of  several  certificates  for 
employees  to  \  iew,  special  identification 
•ardo  for  the  crew  leaders,  vehicle  in- 
spection, duplicating  those  now  required 
by  the  State,  and  Uie  keeping  of  a  spe- 
cial set  of  records. 

I  have  contacted  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment a  number  of  times,  seeking  a 
cliange  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  Uiis  legisla- 
tion  Senator  Bentsen  and  I  arranged  a 


meeting  with  the  Department  in  hopes 
we  could  persuade  the  agency  to  exempt 
combine  and  sheepshearing  crews  from 
the  new  regulations,  through  adminis- 
trative action. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  Repre- 
sentative William  Ford,  the  chairman  of 
the  congressional  subcommittees  respon- 
sible for  farm  labor  legislation,  have 
written  a  joint  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  urging  him  to  change  the  regula- 
tion. 

All  of  tiiese  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
administrative  change  have,  so  far,  been 
to  no  avail. 

The  b.Il  I  am  introducing  today  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  v.ouid  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
cusioiv.  combine  operators  and  sheej^- 
siicarinrr  ciews  do  not  require  tlie  lont' 
arm  of  tiie  Federal  Government.  It  rec- 
ot;iu..es  the  additional  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  which  would  be  created.  Finally,  it 
very  simplv  removes  custom  combiners 
and  sliee:jshearers  from  the  classifica- 
tion of  "migrant  laborers." 

It  iS  very  essential  that  this  legisla- 
tion !:e  considered  as  quickly  as  passible 
before  an.v-  additional  hardships  are  im- 
poj.e-i  on  agricultural  producers,  slieep- 
.'heaiers  and  custom  harvesters. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ar 
follows: 

S    3178 

L''-  it  enacird  b;/  the  Senate  and  Hon-c 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
Aiuerici!  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectif'ii 
3'b)  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  strlki:  i: 
out  or"  at  the  end  of  clau.se  (6);  strikln? 
out  'he  period  at  the  end  of  clau.se  (7)  nnU 
lusertiiit;  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  ihp 
word  "or":  aiui  by  adding  at  the  end  of  suc'i 
FCtion  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(8)  any  per>on  who  engages  :ii  any  =iTh 
actl\ity  .solely  for  the  purpose  of  providlnr 
(A)  combine  machine  operating  crews  itr 
the  harvesting  of  grain,  or  (B)  Ind^vldv.,.!- 
fill  1  !c  '■hf  arint'  of  sheep.". 

(  I'-SIOM  OPLRATOR  E.'iEMrTION 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  introducing  this  bill  to  exempt 
custom  combine  operators  and  sheep 
shearers  from  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac- 
tor Registration  Act — FLCRA. 

A  major  problem  for  custom  combine 
operators,  r.nd  for  the  farmers  they  s^:r\  i 
developed  recently  when  the  Department 
of  Labor  indicated  their  opinion  that 
custom  cutting  and  sheep.shearing  onci- 
ation'^  should  be  included  under  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act.  Since 
that  time,  my  office  has  received  a  stream 
of  letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls 
from  custom  cutting  operators  and  from 
farmers  indicating  that  they  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  this  law.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  problem  has  major 
proportions  in  other  Midwestern  and  ag- 
ricultural States. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  extension  of  this  law  to 
include  custom  combine  and  sheepshear- 
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ing  operators  Is  a  confusion  of  two  en- 
tirely differeoit  sittiaticHiii.  The  FLCRA 
was  intended  to  end  abuses  against  Hd- 
grant  workers  and  farmers  that  use  the 
services  of  farm  labor  contractors. 

But  custom  combine  and  sheepshear- 
ing operators  have  no  record  of  exploit- 
ing or  abusing  their  employees  or  the 
farmers  they  contract  with.  Custom  com- 
bine and  sheepshearing  operators  do 
have  a  record  of  providing  a  very  Im- 
portant and  timely  service  to  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

So  custom  operators  and  sheepshear- 
ers are  justifiably  upset  about  a  decision 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  extend 
a  large  number  of  requirements  to  cover 
them  when  there  is  no  demonstrated 
need  for  such  requirements.  That  Is  why, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  that  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  Is  so  ap- 
propriate. 

PROMPT  ACTION  NEEDED 

But  the  Senator  from  Kansas  feels 
that  quicker  action  is  needed  on  this 
exemption  than  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  noimal  legislative  process.  It 
is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that  we  can 
offer  this  exemption  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  some  other  House-passed 
bill  and  thereby  achieve  enactment  much 
sooner. 

There  is  a  need  for  prompt  action  be- 
cause the  custom  harvesting  season  will 
begin  in  the  next  few  we^s.  Wheat  har- 
vest begins  in  Texas  in  the  middle  of 
May.  At  this  point  custom  combine  oper- 
ators in  Kansas  and  other  States  are 
getting  their  machinery  ready  to  go 
south  to  begin  the  harvest  season.  From 
that  time  on  they  will  be  cutting  grain 
and  moving  north  throughout  the  sum- 
mer into  tlie  fall.  So  it  Is  Important  that 
the  Congress  approve  this  exemption  be- 
fore that  time  so  they  will  not  be  bur- 
dened by  unnecessary  and  inappropriate 
regulations. 

Prompt  action  on  this  legislation  by 
the  Congress  is  justifiable.  Recently  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  who  is  also  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, together  with  Congressman  Ford  of 
Michigan  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultui-al  Labor  Subcommittee,  scat 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Indi- 
cating that  it  was  never  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  Include  custom  combine  and 
sheepshearing  operations  under  the 
FLCRA. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  not 
the  need  to  extend  these  regulations  to 
custom  combine  and  sheepshearing  op- 
erators that  prompted  the  Department  of 
Labor  decision,  but  simply  the  technical 
wording  of  the  definition  of  migrant 
workers  and  farm  labor  contractors  in 
the  act.  So  hopefully  the  Congress  can 
act  within  the  next  few  days  on  this  ex- 
emption in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  some  other  bill  in  order  to  clarify  this 
technical  ccmfusion. 

PROBLEMS   CAUSED 

Tlie  requirements  of  the  FLCRA  would 
cause  a  large  number  of  problems  for 
custom  combine  operators.  Most  of  the 


reguIatlMis  are  either  unnecessary  or  In- 
a{q>r(vxriate  for  custom  cutting  <^)era- 
tions.  But  the  iHxiblems  that  would  be 
caused  for  ciKtom  combine  operators 
would  resu^  in  severe  hardship  and  in 
some  cases  could  resuH  in  custom  oper- 
ators going  out  of  business  altogether. 

In  tbe  case  of  safety  and  health  re- 
quirements, custom  operators  are  al- 
ready meeting  the  standards  necessary 
to  protect  their  ^nployees.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  additional  saf esty  and  health 
requirements  of  the  FLCRA. 

But  there  are  many  requirements  in 
this  act  that  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  for  custom  operators. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
counts  25  different  types  of  forms  and 
statements  that  are  required  for  each 
custom  operation.  Many  of  these  forms 
and  statements  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted repeatedly  for  each  employee,  for 
each  vehicle,  and  for  each  job  performed 
by  the  operator.  The  farmer  that  hires 
the  services  of  a  cu9t(»n  (operator  would 
also  have  additional  paperwork  require- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  well  knows 
that  farmers  and  custom  combine  oper- 
ators already  have  enough  regulations 
and  enough  paperworic  requlr^nents 
without  the  Federal  Oovemment  adding 
to  those  greatly.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas strongly  believes  that  we  should  not 
add  25  additional  types  of  forms  and 
statements  to  their  burden  when  there 
is  no  demonstrated  need  for  it. 

Custom  o(xnbine  operaitors  and  their 
employees  would  have  to  be  fingerprinted 
under  the  FLCRA.  llils  is  anoUier  ex- 
ample of  an  unnecessary  requirement. 

Each  custom  operator  imder  these  reg- 
ulations would  have  to  report  each 
<diange  of  address  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  within  10  days.  This  in  itself  is 
an  unnecessary'  requirement  and  would 
be  a  continuous  headache  for  custom 
combiners.  For  a  custom  combine  oper- 
ator may  only  work  in  one  location  for 
one  farmer  for  a  few  hours.  If  it  rains 
where  a  ctistom  combine  operator  is 
working,  he  may  go  some  other  place 
a  few  miles  away  where  the  crop  is  dry 
and  can  be  harvested.  That  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  custom  combine  oper- 
ations. They  must  go  where  the  crop  is 
ready  to  harvest.  If  for  some  reason  they 
cannot  cut  in  one  place  they  immedi- 
ately go  someplace  else  where  the  crop 
is  ready. 

So  a  custom  combine  operator  may  be 
in  one  spot  for  a  few  days  or  even  a  few 
weeks,  but  he  may  also  be  in  many  places 
in  only  a  couple  of  days.  The  change  of 
addi-ess  reporting  requirement  would  be 
a  time-consuming  paperwork  burden 
that  is  totally  inappropriate  for  custom 
combine  operators. 

The  regulations  would  further  require 
that  vehicle  insurance  must  be  equal  to 
that  set  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  vehicles  used  in  trans- 
porting passengers.  This  is  another  su- 
perfluous and  inappropriate  regulation 
for  custom  cutters.  The  vehicles  norm- 
ally used  by  custom  operators  are  farm 
trucks,  pickup  trucks,  and  combmes. 
Ihose  vehicles  seldom  carry  more  than 
two  or  three  persons  at  the  most.  Yet 


these  regulations  would  require  Insur- 
ance levels  proportlcmate  to  that  for 
buses  carrying  passengers  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

These  higher  insurance  requirenents 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  additional 
expense  yet  would  be  totally  unnecessary 
for  cust<Mn  combine  operators. 

Many  cust<Hn  operators  use  a  trailer 
house  or  some  other  form  of  mobile 
housing  for  their  crews  to  sle^  in.  Other 
custom  operators  may  simply  house  their 
crews  in  motels  in  nearby  towns.  Yet 
these  regulations  would  require  custom 
combine  operators  to  cwnp^y  with  one 
of  two  sets  of  housing  standards  that 
are  designed  for  stationary  camps  of 
migrant  workers  housing. 

If  all  the  regulations  imder  this  act 
woiild  not  be  confusing  enough  to  a  cus- 
tom operator,  it  certain^  mlg^t  be  con- 
fusing that  there  are  two  complete  and 
different  sets  of  housing  regulations  that 
would  apply.  One  set  is  published  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Another  set  Is  publi^ed  by 
the  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, formerly  known  as  the  Man- 
power Administration.  As  tlie  Senator 
from  Kansas  understands,  a  custom 
combine  operator  would  only  have  to 
comply  with  one  set  of  standards,  and 
he  could  choose  the  set  he  wants  to 
comply  with. 

Another  unnecessary  requirement  un- 
der these  regulations  is  that  custom  cut- 
ters v/ould  have  to  provide  a  detailed 
statement  of  pasrments  and  withhold- 
ings to  each  member  of  their  crew.  Cus- 
tom cutters  would  have  to  provide  a 
similar  statement  to  farmers  they  cut 
for.  This  requirement  is  totally  unnec- 
essary in  the  instance  of  custom  com- 
bine operations. 

Custom  operators  already  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  payments  to  their  employees  and 
of  pajrments  by  farmers  they  provide 
service  to.  Hiis  is  necessary  so  ttiat  they 
can  have  a  record  of  c>ayments  and  ex- 
penses for  inccHne  tax  purposes.  There 
is  no  need  for  additional  reporting  re- 
qulrem^its  which.  In  any  event,  custom 
combine  operators  are  not  equipped  to 
take  care  of.  When  custom  combine  oper- 
ators are  on  the  road  and  in  the  middle 
of  harvesting  a  crop  for  a  farmer,  they 
do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time  or  of- 
fice equipment  to  sit  down  and  prepare 
detailed  statements  for  farmers  and  em- 
ployees. Custom  operators  do  make  pay- 
ments to  their  employees  in  the  form  of 
checks  or  bank  drafts  that  provide  an 
adequate  record  for  any  purpose.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  there  has  been  no 
problem  with  abuses  of  pay  for  employ- 
ees. There  is  no  need  for  additional  bur- 
densome paperwork  reporting  require- 
ments. 

DrFTERKNT   SrrUATTON 

These  regulations  are  inappropriate 
for  custom  operators  and  sheep  shearers 
because  they  were  intended  for  a  totally 
different  situation.  As  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  1974  Amendments 
to  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act,  this  legislation  was  intended  to 
protect  migrant  farmworkers  of  a  to- 
tally different  sort.  The  act  was  intended 
to  protect  migrant  farmworkers  tliat 
are  from   a   poverty-stricken    environ- 
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ment,  that  are  normally  poorly  edu- 
cated, and  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  These  workers 
are  normally  from  minority  groups  and 
have  been  exploited  with  unsafe  trans- 
portation and  housuig.  and  witii  unfair 
pay  practices. 

This  description  does  not  chaiacieiize 
cu.;tom  cutting  crews  or  sheep  siiearing 
crews.  Custom  combme  crevvs  aro  .skilled 
or  semi-skilled  workers.  They  normally 
are  well  educated  and  have  a  tluent 
knowledge  of  English.  They  arc  \w'n  paid 
by  comparison. 

Custom  operators  have  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  provide  living  facilities  that  are 
safe  and  healthful  for  their  crews.  They 
also  have  a  strong  incentive  to  maintain 
high  safety  standards  and  safe  operating 
techniques  for  their  equipment.  That  is 
because  every  custom  combine  operator 
has  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  involved 
in  his  operation.  A  combine  these  days 
runs  from  $30,000  to  $60,000  eacii.  Trucks 
run  from  $15,000  on  up  aaigce.  A  custom 
combine  operator  simpjy^nnot  afford 
to  have  employees  th^are  sick  or  may 
be  injured  on  the  jolj^Custom  operators 
also  need  to  maintam-a  high  level  of 
morale  among  their  employees  in  order 
to  get  the  best  performance  and  to  keep 
their  operation  at  a  high  quality  stand- 
ard. It  is  essential  to  keeping  a  profitable 
operation. 

Custom  combine  operators  also  are 
tremendously  different  from  farm  labor 
contractors  in  that  they  provide  a  serv- 
ice to  farmers  that  includes  both  labor 
and  equipment.  By  comparison  the  farm 
labor  r  on  tractor  which  this  act  is  in- 
tended to  regulate  acts  only  as  a  broker 
of  relatively  unskilled  laborers  for  the 
farmer. 

There  is  no  similarity  in  any  respect 
between  farm  labor  contractors  and  cus- 
tom combine  operators. 

In  a  similar  manner  sheepshearing 
operators  are  totally  different  from  farm 
labor  contractors.  Sheepshearing  crews 
are  well  paid  and  highly  skilled  profes- 
sionals. There  is  not  a  large  amount  of 
sheep  shearing  in  Kansas,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  understands  that 
many  of  these  professionals  work  all 
year  round,  that  they  are  not  simply 
seasonal  workers. 

There  has  been  no  record  of  exploita- 
tion that  this  Senator  knows  of  among 
sheepshearing  crews.  These  men  work 
for  years  to  learn  their  trade  and  they 
V  ell  understand  the  value  of  their  skill. 
The  regulations  and  requirements 
provided  under  this  act  would  be  bur- 
densome, unnecessary,  and  inappropri- 
ate for  sheepshearing  crews  and  oper- 
ators. 

It  is  the  strong  hope  of  this  Senator 
that  we  can  act  quickly  in  the  next  few 
days  to  exempt  custom  combine  opera- 
tors and  sheepshearing  crews  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S   3179.  A  bill  to  amend 
Sricnce  Authorization  Act, 
\  ide   a   set-aside   for  a   more   equitable 
distribution  of  funds  under  the  research 
and  initiation  and  support  program,  and 


the  National 
1976.  to  pro- 


for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tlie  Com- 
n.utee   on  Labor   and   Pubhc   Welfare. 

KIAS    AMEND.MENTS    OF    1976 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
todav  introducing  a  legislative  proposal 
whicli  is  intended  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  grants  awarded 
Hy  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
its  research  initiation  and  support  pro- 
aram— RIAG.  The  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion ■2'C>  of  Public  Law  94-8G.  the  N.SP 
Authorization  Act  of  1976  by  creating  a 
percent  set-a.*if'p  for  financially  di.'-.ad- 
vantagcd  in.'^tltutions  which  meet  cer- 
tain c'lteria. 

Tlio  maldi'.tribution  of  NSF  grants  is 
a  (iiturbing  problem.  A  re-'cnt  NSF 
-tiidv,  cond'Rted  at  my  rcquf^st,  levealed 
that  the  top  20  institutions  receiving  its 
sujipo;  t  received  on  a  per  capita  basis  for 
th.:-'.  full-time  f,i  idiiotp  science  and  en- 
gineering students  more  than  $4,200.  At 
the  opposite  ei'sd  of  the  spectrum,  a  large 
number  of  in.stitutions  enrolling  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  same  population 
received  a  di  proportionately  small  share 
of  tl:c  total  NSF  obligation.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  these  institutions  received 
only  $700. 

The  maldi.stribution  of  awards  Ls  a 
result  of  the  liighly  competitive  system 
used  by  the  NSF  in  its  selection  of  grant 
proposals.  While  a  competitive  approach 
is  surely  an  effective  n:eans  of  advancing 
baMc  research,  it  is  not  wltliout  its  costs. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  under- 
ut:lizalion  of  a  significant  portion  of  cur 
gradi'.ace  science  and  ensinef-ring  stu- 
dcni  population. 

Concentratintc  the  bulk  of  NSF's  re- 
search money  m  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber 01  institutions  has  meant  that  stu- 
dents not  attending  those  institutions 
have  had  fewer  opportutiities  to  reach 
their  full  potential. 

The  RIAS  program  is  aimed  at 
strengtliening  university  training  and 
research  prograins  for  young  graduate 
and  postgraduate  level  scientists.  NSF 
plans  to  award  RIAS  grants  on  essential- 
ly the  same  traditional  competitive  basis 
that  it  has  u.sed  on  other  programs.  But. 
because  the  major  objective  of  RIAS  is 
to  improve  the  effectiveness,  efficiency, 
and  quality  of  these  programs  for  young 
scientists,  and  not  to  make  immediate 
basic  research  contributions,  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  allocating  thpsc  funds  is, 
in  my  view,  essential. 

This  measure  create-  a  set-a.side  of  40 
percent  of  the  total  RIAS  moneys  for 
those  institutions  which  have  been 
gro.^sly  underfunded  in  other  programs. 
The  40-tiercent  figure  corresoonds  ap- 
proximately to  the  percent  of  graduate 
science  and  engineering  students  at- 
tending doctoral  granting  institutions 
which  have  been  underfunded. 

Determining  what  constitutes  under- 
funding  to  an  institution  is.  of  course,  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  process.  The  for- 
mula proposed  by  lhi.>  bill,  is  based  on  the 
per  capita  share  of  NSF  funds  at  one 
group  of  institutions  compared  to  the 
per  capiia  share  at  a  more  select  group 
of  institutions.  This  method  is  advanta- 
geous in  that  it:  First,  identifies  a  set  of 
in.slitutions  which  are  grossly  under- 
funded rel.itive  to  the  elite  set  of  insti- 


tutions, and  second,  includes  a  large 
number  of  institutions  in  all  regions  of 
the  Nation  with  a  significant  portion  of 
the  student  population. 

The  formula  limits  eligibility  to  doc- 
toral t<  ranting  institutions  where  the  per 
se  student  share  of  NSF  fund  to  that  in- 
stitution is  less  than  $1,150.  Further- 
more, ov mg  to  the  fact  that  larger  in- 
stitutions tend  to  enjoy  a  relative  ad- 
vanlHHe  in  i,'rant  competitions,  the  Di- 
recUT-  of  NSr'  would  be  encouraged  to 
dnide  the  set-aside  equally  between 
kMge  and  small  eligible  institutions. 

Mr.  Presideiit.  the  NSF  study  clearlv 
iiidicates  that  there  is  a  serious  mal- 
distribution of  funds  among  institutions 
receiving  NSF  support.  A  large  number 
of  in.stitut.ions  enrolling  a  significant 
portion  of  the  graduate  science  and  en- 
tinecrlnt,  stude-it  population  have  been 
underfunded,  and  consequently  have 
been  unable  to  provide  their  students 
with  the  research  experience  they  need. 
The  RIAS  program,  because  of  its  focus 
on  students  as  opposed  to  research  out- 
put, is  a  viable  medium  through  which 
to  improve  the  capabilities  of  students  at 
these  underfunded  institutions.  The 
creation  of  a  set-aside  for  these  institu- 
tions ciin  result  in  a  significant  improi'e- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  their  students  and 
a  grciicr  retiun  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Prosidont.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s'-nt  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
!•■'  the  Record. 

There  bchv:  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  b'-  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follow- . 

S.  3179 
Br  ii  ,-nart>-d  by  the  Senate  and  Hoimp  of 
Repre  CHTutircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •RIAS  Amendments 
of  1976  ■. 

Sec.  2.  Th.-Ji  section  2(e)  of  the  National 
Scieiice  Foundation  Authorizalion  Act,  1070, 
is  amrnd?d — 

111  by  inserting  •(!)•'  Immediatelv  afier 
■•ic)". 

(2)  bv  inserting  after  "program"  in  the 
first  sei.rence  of  such  section  the  following: 
■in  accoidance  with  the  provisions  of  thi.s 
subsection.",  and 

r.l)  bv  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  tlu  U  I- 
lowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(2m  Ai  The  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Found.^tion  shall  reserve  40  per  cf^ntum 
of  the  ,'»i,.>;.unt  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  ft,"  payments  to  elijjible  i:istitutions 
under  tlie  paragraph. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  tlii-  para,f;ranh. 
an  instinHion  of  liigiier  education  awarding 
a  doctoral  decree  is  an  elitrible  institution 
If— 

"III  the  amoint  of  financial  aasistanop  rr- 
ceived  by  tiiat  institution  from  the  Na- 
tional Sc.ence  Foundation  for  the  year  in 
which  the  determination  is  made  per  student 
pursuing  a  course  of  .study  in  the  fields  of 
science  or  engineering  at  that  institution  is 
less  than  *I, 150.00  and  that  institution  has 
received  a  rcmpetitlve  award  from  the  Na- 
tional .H.encc  Foundation  for  the  year  in 
which  the  determination  Is  made. 

"(Ci  From  the  amount  .set  aside  pursuant 
to  subparag-aph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
the  Director  shall  make  grant  to  eligible  in- 
stituuo:!-.  bised  upon  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

"(Di  The  Director  shall  determine  the 
lur.nljer  cf  full-time  graduate  students  In 
the  field  oi'  science  and  engineering  for  an 


institution  and  for  aU  InBtltutions  in  tlie 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  tlie  most  satU- 
factory  data  available  to  him. 

"(3)  The  remainder  of  the  amounts 
:t.  a  liable  appropriated  to  tills  subsecUon 
In  all    be    distributed    In    accordance    with 

"(E)  Whenever  proposals  submitted  by 
eligible  Institutions  are  meritorious  and 
lunds  set  aside  by  paragraph  A  are  expended, 
I  he  Director  Is  authorized  to  expend  amounts 
available  to  him  imder  paragraph  (3)  to 
malce  financial  assistance  available  to  such 
institutions. 


By  Mr.  TAPT  (for  himself.  Mi'. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
and  Mr.  Abourkzk)  : 

S.  3182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  <rf  1970 
to  provide  consultation  and  education  to 
employers  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Piesident,  today  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1976.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  provide  a  much-needed  pro- 
gram of  Federal  onsite  consultation  and 
education  to  encourage  and  assist  em- 
ployers and  especially  small  employers  to 
comply  with  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards promulgated  xmder  OSHA  which 
will  furnish  to  their  employees  a  place 
of  emplojTnent  which  is  safe  and  health- 
ful. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  will  furUier  tlie 
major  objective  of  OSHA,  which  is  to 
provide  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  the  65  million  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  act,  by  establishing  onsite 
consultation  in  every  jurisdiction,  and 
by  providing  for  corrective  procedures  In 
cases  where  a  ccxisultant  discovers  an 
imminent  or  seriotis  danger. 

There  is  a  general  recognition  in  the 
Congress  that  employers  are  more  than 
wiUing  to  comply  with  OSHA,  but  there 
is  a  need  for  a  clear  explanation  to  them 
of  their  obligations  tmder  the  act.  The 
interpretation  of  complex  standards 
poses  difficulty  for  employers,  particu- 
larly' for  small  businessmen,  who  lack  the 
financial  resources  to  utilize  private  con- 
sultants to  advise  on  the  applicabili^  of 
OSHA  standards  to  their  work  places. 

Small  employers  lack  the  expertise  to 
voluntarily  bring  their  work  places  into 
compliance  in  many  cases  and  this  bill 
will  remedy  those  present  failui'es  of 
OSHA  to  inform  them  of  the  require- 
ments. 

At  the  present  time,  consultation  serv- 
ices cannot  be  afforded  by  the  Deiwirt- 
ment  of  Labor  without  triggering  the 
normal  enforconent  provisions  of  OSHA 
because  OSHA  prohibits  Federal  onsite 
consultation  visits  except  as  a  part  of 
an  enforcement  proceeding,  employers 
are  discouraged  from  asking  for  OSHA's 
odvice  on  the  applicability  of  standards 
to  their  places  of  employment.  This  pro- 
hibition has  caused  much  misimder- 
standing  and  resentment  about  tiie  act 
in  the  business  community.  TTie  estab- 
lishment of  a  free,  volimtary  Federal  on- 
."^ite  consultation  progrsim  which  does 
not  have  any  punitive  razndficatlons 
should  reduce  much  of  this  employer  op- 
position to  the  act. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  bill  I  introduced  today 
is  in  all  material  respects  similar  to  HJt. 
8618.  which  has  already  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  17,  1975.  For  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues  I  am  enclosing  at  the 
conclusin  of  my  remarks,  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  as  well  as  its 
text. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  not  designed  to  detract  from 
OSHA's  compUance  activities.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bill  does  not  propose 
comprehensive  reform  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  OSHA  work  effectively. 
However,  the  onsite  consultation  pro- 
gram is  addressed  to  a  current  defect  in 
the  legislation  and  its  tiirust  is  in  a  posi- 
tive direction  in  that  it  places  more  em- 
phasis on  assisting  employers  toward 
compliance.  While  we  have  made  some 
improvement  in  this  area  because  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration has  been  making  efforts  to  as- 
sist employers  in  understanding  and 
complying  with  its  standards — more  is 
needed  primarily  in  the  form  of  perma- 
nent legislation  which  would  create  the 
onsite  consulation  program  as  a  matter 
of  statutory  right. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Congress  to  recognize  that  employ- 
ers will  voluntarily  respond  to  a  law  they 
view  as  fair.  The  act  is  far  less  effective 
than  what  it  might  be  because  employ- 
ers view  ttie  law  and  its  administration 
as  a  bureaucratic  harassment  of  busi- 
ness. The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
stem  this  tide  of  negative  thinking  and 
to  provide  free  affirmative  assistance  to 
employers  to  better  enable  them  to  com- 
ply with  safety  and  health  standards.  I 
submit  that  the  only  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  to  help  make  OSHA  the  use- 
ful remedial  legislation  which  Congress 
intended  it  to  be.  I  ask  for  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  obtaining  that  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
anal3^is  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  8162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
21  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  visit  the  workplace  of  any  em- 
ployer for  the  piirpose  of  affording  consulta- 
tion and  advice  to  the  employer.  Such  con- 
sultative visits  may  be  conducted  only  upon 
a  valid  request  by  the  employer  for  consulta- 
tlcm  and  advice  at  the  workplace  concerning 
the  obligations  of  the  employer  under  sec- 
tion 5.  In  making  consultative  visits  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priOTity  to  sinaU  businesses  and  to  hazutl- 
ous  workplaces.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
and  transmit  to  the  employer  a  written  re- 
port, containing  recommendations  regarding 
the  elimination  of  any  hazards  disclosed 
during  any  such  consultative  visit. 

"(2)  No  consultative  visit  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  In- 
q>ectlon  or  investigation  under  section  8  of 


the  Act  and  no  citations  shall  be  issued  nor 
shaU  any  dvll  penalty  be  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  visit,  except  that:  (A) 
where  an  employer  f  aUs  to  elinUnate  an  Im- 
minent danger  disclosed  during  a  consulta- 
tive visit,  the  Secretary  shaU  take  any  ap- 
propriate action  under  section  IS  to  elimi- 
nate such  condition;  and  (B)  If  there  is  sub- 
stantial probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  to  employes  could  result  from 
conditions  disclosed  during  a  consultative 
visit,  the  Secretary  shaU  Immediately  notify 
the  employer  of  such  conditions  and  afford 
the  employer  a  reasonable  time  to  eliminate 
such  conditions.  Where  the  Secretary  Is  not 
satisfied  through  a  further  consultative  visit, 
documentary  evidence,  or  otherwise  that 
such  elimination  has  taken  place,  the  Sec- 
retary may  take  any  appropriate  action  un- 
der this  Act. 

"(3)  Information  regarding  consultative 
visits  shaU  not  be  transmitted  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  engaged  In  enforce- 
ment activities  except  where  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  nothing 
herein  shall  affect  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  under  sections  8,  9, 
10,  and  13.  Advice  gl^en  during  a  consultative 
visit  ShaU  not  be  binding  on  the  Secretary 
in  the  event  of  any  Inflection  of  the  work- 
place. In  the  event  of  such  inspection,  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  consultation  visit  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  employer,  be  considered  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  ptupose  of  determining 
the  employer's  good  faith  in  proposing 
penalties. 

"(5)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  separation  of  functions 
between  officers,  employees,  or  agents  who 
conduct  consultative  visits  piusuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
who  conduct  inspections  or  Investigations 
under  section  8. 

"(6)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  tliis  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  programs  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  eimployers  and  employees 
which,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  be 
conducted  in  local  communities  and  shall 
deal  with  hazards  In  particular  Industries.". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  there  is  avithorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1975,  and  ending  September  30, 
1976,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  $8,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1 — This  section  amends  Section  21 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  txt 
provide  additional  consultation  and  educa- 
tion to  employers. 

Subsection  (d)  (I) — This  paragraph  of  new 
subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  if 
Labor  (hereafter  in  this  analysis  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  to  visit  employer's  work- 
sites for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  Visits 
may  be  conducted  only  upon  employer  re- 
quest for  consultation  concerning  obligations 
of  an  employer  xmder  Sectlcm  5.  Priority  In 
consultative  visits  is  given  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  to  hazardous  workplaces.  A  writ- 
ten report  concerning  the  visit  will  be  given 
to  the  employer  containing  recommendations 
as  to  what  hazards  exist  in  his  workplace 
and  how  he  might  eliminate  them. 

Subsection  (d)  (2) — Tills  paragraph  of  new 
.subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  consultation 
visit  shall  not  result  tn  citations  or  proposed 
penalties  for  an  employer  except  as  provided 
in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  : 

Subsection  (d)(2)(A) — This  clauae  pro- 
vides tliat  if  an  employer  fails  to  eliminate 
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an  Imminent  danger  discovered  during  the 
consultation  visit,  the  Secretary  must  take 
appropriate  action  under  Section  13  of  tbe 
Art  (Section  13  provides  for  Immediate  no- 
tire  to  the  affected  employees  and  for  Injunc- 
tions or  restraining  orders  to  eUml»\ate  the 
imminent  danger). 

Subsection  id)  i2)  iB>-  Tliis  ( lau.sr?  pro- 
\  ides  that  the  consultani,  upon  tiie  discov- 
ery of  a  hazard  which  creates  tiie  substantial 
probability  of  death  or  serious  phvMcal  harm 
to  employees,  must  Immediately  Inform  the 
employer  of  'he  condition,  and  set  a  reasoji- 
abl©  time  for  the  elimination  of  the  hazard. 
If  the  employer  does  not  eliminate  the  haly- 
ard within  the  specified  time,  then  tiie  Sec- 
retary may  invoke  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Act 

Subsection  (d)  i3» — Thi.'s  paragraph  of  new 
subsection  id)  provides  liiat  i.iformation  de- 
rived from  a  consultation  visit  shall  not  be 
transmitted  to  enforcement  personnel  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  sut)sectlon  (d)(2)  (im- 
minent danger  of  uncorrected  hazard  which 
coMld  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm). 

Subsection  (d)  (4) — This  paragraph  of  the 
new  subsectl<Mi  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
amendment  will  affect  the  enforcement  pro- 
vision.s  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (Sections  8,  9,  10,  and  13 1.  ex- 
cept as  speclfled  in  sub«ectit)n  id)i2>  (mi- 
minent  danger  or  uncorrected  hazard  whlcli 
could  cause  death  or  serious  physical  hp.im ) . 
It  further  provides  that  the  advice  of  the 
consultant  to  the  employer  shall  not  be 
Viindlng  upon  the  Secretary  in  the  event  of 
any  inspection  of  the  workplace,  but  that 
the  WTitten  report  prepared  by  liie  con- 
sultant, may.  with  the  employer's  permission, 
be  considered  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pvir- 
posc  of  determining  the  emplcy»r  s  ^ood  fatth 
in  any  proposed  penalty. 

Stibsectlon  (d)(5)— Tliis  paraersipli  of  the 
new  subsection  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  promtilgate  rules  and  regulations  whicli 
will  provide  for  separation  of  functions  be- 
tween stafT.s  engaged  In  enforcemen*:  activi- 
tic3  and  those  engaged  ;n  consultatioti  ac- 
tivities. 

Subsection  (d)(6)--Tlvs  paragraph  of  the 
new  subsec";on  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  training  and  education  pro- 
granxs  In  local  communittes  which  shall  deal 
with  haz.irds  in  particular  industries. 

Section  2  -This  section  provides  authorl- 
f^ation  for  funding  for  consultation  activitle  . 
under  new  subsection  idi  in  the  amoMnt  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1975.  and  ending  September  30.  1976:  $7,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977;  and  «8.000.0(W  for  fiscnl  year  ending 
Sepffinber  JO,  1978 

By   Mr    HASKELI     if..v   him.sHf 
Mr.  ABotTRE7K,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
EA.STLAND,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gary 
Hart.  Mr.  Gfavel,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Maksfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Metcalf.     Mr.     Mondale      Mr. 
MONTOYA,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.   Hugh   Scott,   Mr.   Sp.»rk- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Tunnev  : 
S.  .3183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Miiie  Health  and  Safely  Act  of  1969 
'  .30  U.S.C.  92K  c  >  > .  Ref en-ed  Lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

BIACK     LUNG     BENOTTS     REFOR.M      .^CT     OF      la76 

Mr,  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  the  Black  Lung  Act  Bene- 
fits Reform  Act  of  1976,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Abourezk,  Cl/ooc, 
Eastland,  Ford,  Gary  Hart,  Giiavel, 
Hartke,  Huddleston,  Jackson,  Mans- 
field, McGee,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Mon- 


TOYA,  Moss.  Pkil.  Hugh  Scott,  Spark- 
man,  and  Tumney. 

This  bill  ia  designed  to  correct  the 
.stiortcomings  of  the  Black  Lung  Act  oif 
1 969  along  with  subsequent  amendments 
to  that  act  and  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  H.R.  10760  introduced  by  Con- 
KiefB.'iian  Dent,  and  recently  passed  by 
I  he  full  House. 

In  1969  It  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
aicGs  that  the  States  had  failed  to  com- 
pensate the  coal  miner  for  the  disability 
he  sustained  while  pursumg  his  occupa- 
tion— an  occupation  vital  to  the  eco- 
iiomic  well-being  of  our  country — an 
occupation  which  assui'es  even  greater 
niportance  as  we  strive  fo.-  energy  in- 
dependence. It  was  our  intention  and 
•lOpe  that  the  States  would  jssume  com- 
pensation rt-sponsibility,  but  this  has  not 
come  to  pas.s.  it  is  the  intent  of  this  bill 
to  establish  objective  criteria  for  deter- 
mining entitlement  for  coal  miners 
ii'iiicted  with  black  liuig  disease  or 
pneuinojoniosi,s,  its  medical  designation; 
to  transfer  to  the  coal  industry  the  resid- 
ual habilitv  for  benefits  now  borne  by 
t!ie  Pedeial  Government;  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Blaok  Lung  Disability  Fmid 
maintained  by  tJie  coal  industiT- 

There  is  little  need  to  dweU  on  the 
ravages  of  black  lung  disea^^t*.  The  coal 
liuners  of  our  Nation  perform  a  task 
which  is  not  only  physically  demanding 
in  surroundir.gs  wliich  arc  frequently 
deplorable,  but  often  deadly.  Not  only  do 
they  face  the  hazards  of  cave-ins  and 
other  mine  accidents  but  also  tiie  pros- 
i»ects  of  debilitating  re.spiratorv  dLease 
ind  ubscquent  heart  failure.  This  is  no 
e.vaggerated  dramatization  of  the  plight 
(,f  the  cOiil  miner:  at  least  88  percent  of 
I  in?  coal  miner.s  who  have  served  15 
.^■t8l.-^  or  more  in  our  Nation's  mines  have 
successfully  established  that  they  suffer 
from  black  lung  disease.  It  is  my  hope 
tliat  the  safe  dust  standards  which  be- 
came fully  effective  after  June  30,  1971, 
^t  ill  lower  the  incidence  of  this  irrevers- 
ible disease  among  miners  cuirently 
ni  ployed. 

But  whiit  (II  tile  iiuner  whose  body  is 
lilready  disease  ridden?  What  of  the  de- 
ceased miner's  widow  who  seeks  unsuc- 
ccsslally  to  prove  her  survi\or?  entitle- 
ment to  black  lung  benefits  under  cur- 
vent  law? 

This  bil!  provides  an  irrefutable  pre- 
sumption that  black  lung  di.sabllity  ex- 
ists if  a  miner  worked  underground  in  a 
bituminouo  or  an  anthracite  mine  for  25 
years-.  The  lii&h  probabillt^•  of  total  dis- 
abiiifv— 8089  percent— and  the  equally 
probable  riok  of  errors  in  the  remaining 
cases — as  substantiated  by  autops.v  re- 
liort.s — leads  to  the  logical  conclusion 
that  tlie  objective  test  proof  of  such  em- 
ijloyment  be  sulBcient. 

The  opponents  to  such  a  measure 
cliarge  it  is  a  'Pandora's  box  "  enabling 
those  engaged  in  other  ha7ardou.s  occu- 
l)ations  to  claim  similar  benefits.  They 
do  not  acknowledge  the  obviou,s  unique- 
ness of  coal  mining — that  the  mortality 
rate  among  coal  miners  is  twice  that  of 
tlie  U.S.  average  and  higher  than  any 
other  occupational  group,  Fuithermore, 
ihis  presumption  will  terminate  when 
operators  of  the  iiuncs  bring  dust  levels 


into  compUance  with  present  law.  Some 
medical  authorities  contend  tbat  respi- 
ratory damage  is  present  after  1  year 
in  the  mines;  that  obvious  deterioration 
is  observed  after  11  years;  and  that  dis- 
ability benefits  should  be  a^vaTded  after 
15  years.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
25-year  presumption  is  neither  too  liberal 
nor  unreasonable. 

Relief  would  be  afforded  the  miner's 
v.idow  and /or  survivors  through  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  A  program  to  seek  out 
eligible  miners  and  or  their  survivors 
v.ould  be  instituted;  affidavit  from  co- 
\'.orkers  or  friend  would  be  accepted  as 
cwdtnce  of  disease;  a  mine  accident 
widow  v/hose  husband  had  spent  17  j'ears 
vT  more  in  the  mine  would  become  en- 
titled to  benefits;  and  the  deadline  for 
filing  under  part  B  of  the  existing  law 
would  be  removed.  This  last  measure 
alone  v.ould  effect  15,000  individuals  who 
were  unaware  of  their  potential  entitle- 
ment. 

But  what  of  today's  coal  mine  worker 
who  contracts  black  lung  and  is  forced 
by  economic  pressxues  to  continue  work- 
ing despite  medical  advice  to  the  con- 
trary? He  can  accept  other  employment 
in  the  mine  at  lesser  pay,  making  himself 
ineligible  for  benefits  imder  current  law, 
or  terminate  employment  in  the  hope 
that  eventually  he  might  be  awarded 
benefits.  Neither  alteiTiative  is  financially 
acceptable  so  he  continues  to  literally  dig 
his  own  grave.  Provision  is  now  made 
that  current  employment  no  longer  be  a 
bar  in  determining  benefit  eligibility;  di- 
minished earning  capacity  because  of  ir- 
reversible respu-atory  damage  should  be 
compensated. 

At  least  one  aspect  of  the  current  ap- 
plication of  medical  disability  criteria 
by  tlie  Depart !nent  of  Labor  is  inconsist- 
ent. It  was  intended  by  the  Senate  that 
the  so-called  'interim"  standards  for  de- 
termining black  hmg  disability  applied 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  be  effective  until 
"the  establishment  of  new  facilities  or 
tiie  development  of  new  medical  proce- 
dures." «3.  Pett.  92-743  at  18).  No  new 
facilities  or  medical  procedures  have  been 
established,  j'et  the  "permanent"  stand- 
ards now  being  applied  ai-e  more  restric- 
tive than  Uiose  originally  developed.  To 
rectify  tiiis  inequity  it  is  proposed  that 
the  criteria  for  determining  total  disa- 
bility in  claim?  filed  after  June  30,  1975. 
shall  be  no  more  restrictive  than  those 
iipplicd  to  claims  filed  on  or  before  tliat 
date. 

I  believe  tliat  tlic  provisions  I  have 
discussed  along  with  other  measmes  in 
this  bill  win  result  in  a  far  more  equi- 
table, more  humane  application  of  tlie 
blcick  lung  disabihty  benefits  program. 

Altliough  tlie  1972  amendments  to  the 
Black  Lung  Act  of  1969  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  payment  of  claims  filed 
after  June  30,  1373  on  the  responsible 
coal  mine  operator,  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  only  locate  the  operator  in 
50  percent  of  the  cases;  the  remaining 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  yet,  no  State  has  assumed  this 
burden  through  enactment  of  adequate 
workmen's  compensation  laws. 

Under    the    new    provisions,    benefits 
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payments  would  be  made  from  a  self-sus- 
taining black  lung  disability  fund  con- 
trolled, contributed  to,  operated  and 
.maintained  by  coal  mine  opNWtors.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  projects  a 
7ederal  Treasury  savings  over  the  next  8 
ears  of  $437.36  million  with  provisions 
\  ery  similar  to  ones  contained  in  our  bill. 
hi  1974,  the  Federal  sa'vlng  would  exceed 
ihe  Federal  outlay  for  expanded  benefits, 
resulting  in  a  total  Federal  saving  of 
'Imost  $16  million  in  that  year,  and  in- 
creasins  each  year  thereafter. 

Ml-.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
■,2ry  pleased  today  to  join  my  distin- 
ffuii^hed  colleague  and  senior  Senator 
from  my  State  of  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) in  introducmg  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
those  people  who  work  in  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  one  of  the  most  basic  in- 
dustries in  this  country — coal  mining. 

Before  the  turn  of  this  century,  most 
.Americans  lived  and  worked  in  agricul- 
tural communities.  With  the  advance- 
ment of  technology,  however,  more  and 
more  people  moved  to  the  cities  in  order 
to  find  work  in  factories.  Initially,  ques- 
tions concerning  worker's  safety,  wages, 
hours,  and  comi>ensation  ben^ts  were 
ignored.  However,  as  the  public  slowly 
started  to  demand  safe  and  equitable 
v.'orking  conditions,  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  began  to  protect  workers  in  a  va- 
riety of  different  ways. 

In  1908,  Federal  workers  first  received 
compensation  for  job-related  injuries. 
Since  that  time,  Government  involve- 
ment has  grown  to  include  not  only  pro- 
vision of  workman's  compensation  in- 
surance, unemplojmaent  insurance,  and 
social  security  retirement  benefits,  but 
also  in  msmy  industries,  assurance  of  a 
relatively  safe  working  envircmment.  In 
t'eneral,  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  these  areas. 

However,  there  yet  remaui  many  in- 
equities and  needed  reforms.  And  per- 
haps, in  terms  of  individuEils,  none  are 
now  more  in  need  than  those  who  work 
ill  the  coal  mines. 

Our  country  is  possibly  more  depend- 
ent today  than  ever  before  on  coal  as  a 
basic  energy  source.  In  1975i  we  used  640 
million  tons  of  coal  which  represented 
20  percent  of  our  total  energy  consump- 
tion. This  coal  was  extracted  by  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  America's 
work  force — about  150,000  miners. 

As  never  before,  Americans  should  be 
aware  of  their  mdebtedness  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  extract  this  resom'ce. 

Miners  go  to  work  every  day  in  condi- 
tions that  most  of  us  would  not  or  could 
not  tolerate.  They  work  underground 
where  they  risk  their  lives  in  a  variety  of 
wnys  to  keep  this  coimtry  running  and 
*o  keep  themselves  hi  a  paying  job. 

II  is  often  that  their  Uves  are  in  dan- 
ger. Sometimes  shaky  walls  collapse. 
Sometimes  critical  mine  safety  equip- 
ment fails.  Sometimes  there  are  explo- 
:uons  from  methane  gas  and  coal  dust 
accumulations.  Just  last  week,  such 
methane  explosions  ripped  through  the 
Scotia  Mine  in  Oven  Fork,  Ky.,  in  two 
separate  disasters  which  claimed  the 
Uves  of  26  men. 

But  even  on  other  days  with  presum- 
ably "safer"  conditions,  the  coal  min&r 


works  in  a  cloud  of  coal  and  rock  dust. 
And  always  this  dust  covers  his  face  and 
fills  his  lungs. 

After  a  miner  has  worked  in  this  dust 
for  a  period  of  years,  the  respiratory  im- 
pairment and  physical  disabiUty  he  suf- 
fers increase  progressively.  The  usual 
name  given  to  this  condition  is  black  lung 
disease,  but  in  precise  medical  terminol- 
ogy, it  is  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis. 

Coal  workers  pneumoconiosis  is  a 
progressive  disease — once  a  miner  has 
it,  his  health  is  certain  to  deteriorate. 
And  miners  suffer  not  only  from  coal 
workers  pneumoconiosis,  but  also  from 
other  respiratory  ailments  which  are 
complicated  by  conditions  in  the  mines, 
and  which  further  reduce  the  individ- 
ual's ability  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  in- 
troduce here  today  provides  that  when 
a  miner  works  for  25  years  in  a  coal 
mine,  he  is  asstmied  to  be  a  victim  of 
black  lung  disease.  Accordingly,  this  bill 
assures  that  those  who  have  labored  long 
and  hard  in  the  coal  and  rock  dust  will 
receive  benefits  in  compensation  for 
their  disabilities. 

But,  more  specifically,  who  are  the  in- 
dividuals at  risk?  Since  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  was 
passed,  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  that 
the  dust  levds  in  the  mines  have  been 
reduced  as  recommended.  Consequently, 
it  has  been  stated  on  occasion  that  there 
is  no  need  for  providing  benefits  to  min- 
ers who  have  worked  in  the  mines  since 
1971.  inasmuch  as  safe  dust  levels  have 
been  maintained  since  that  time.  ~ 

However,  on  December  31,  1975,  the 
GAO  reported  to  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
UAUsthatlt — 

noted  many  weaknesses  lu  the  dust-sampling 
program  wblcli  affected  tbe  accuracy  and 
validity  of  tbe  results  and  made  It  virtually 
impossible  to  determine  how  many  mine  sec- 
tions were  in  compliance. . . . 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  right  now  the  extent 
to  which  dust  levels  in  the  mines  have  or 
have  not  been  reduced.  Accordingly,  this 
bill  addresses  the  problem  of  imknown 
dust  levels  by  extending  coverage  to 
miners  who  work  through  1980,  or  until 
such  time  as  it  can  be  established  that 
safe  dust  standards  have  indeed  been  at- 
tained. 

In  addition  to  instituting  tlie  25  year 
presumption  which  I  just  referred  to, 
this  bill  also  streamluies  the  traditional 
procedm'es  for  identifying  victims  of 
black  lung  disease. 

It  is  no  secret  tliat  the  agencies  as- 
signed to  carry  out  mandates  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  19C9  have  been  bogged  down  ri^t 
from  the  beginning  in  tlieir  attempts  to 
administer  this  law.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  this  has  been  the  delay  caused 
by  the  never-ending  rereading  of  min- 
er's X-rays  following  an  initial  diagno- 
sis of  black  liuig.  This  bill  would  allow 
rereading  only  when  X-rays  appeared  to 
be  faulty  or  fraudulent. 

Many  Colorado  miners  have  experi- 
enced delays  in  receiving  black  lung 
benefits  because  current  medical  stand- 
ards fall  to  adequately  consider  the  spe- 
cial physiological  state  associated  with 


heavy  woiic  at  high  altitude.  Our  bill  ad- 
dresses this  problon  by  defining  the  med- 
ical stendards,  eqiiecially  blood  gas 
tests,  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
diagnosis  of  coal  workers  pneumoconio- 
sis. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  nothing  less  than 
appalling  to  hear  of  cases  in  which  min- 
ers have  been  denied  benefits  \rbOe  they 
were  already  dying  the  slow,  agonizing 
death  of  black  lung  disease.  All  too  fre- 
quently, a  subsequent  autc^isy  has  dem- 
onstrated that  such  a  miner  did  indeed 
suffer  f itun  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis 
and  his  widow,  at  last,  has  been  award- 
ed benefits.  Had  those  benefits  been  avail- 
able earlier,  they  would  certahily  have 
helped  alleviate  at  least  some  of  the 
agony  experienced  by  that  dj'ing  nimev 
and  his  family. 

In  the  past,  on  other  occasions,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  appealed  judg- 
ments which  determined  that  a  miner 
had  black  lung  disease.  This  bUl  would 
prohibit  such  appeals,  and  stipulates 
that  once  a  miner  is  considered  by  the 
Government  to  have  black  limg  disease, 
only  he  can  initiate  an  administrative 
reversal  of  that  decision. 

In  sxmimary,  this  bill  will  cut  througii 
much  of  the  biu"eaucratic  redtape  which 
now  strangles  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  its  attempts  to  administer  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  And  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  can  come  none  too 
soon,  for  all  agi-ee  that  reforms  are  ur- 
gently needed. 

Dr.  Lowell  B.  Martin,  of  Martin,  Ky., 
recently  described  the  dilemma  which 
faces  the  responsible  physician  who  finds 
evidence  of  coal  workers  pnexmioconiosis 
during  the  preemployment  physical  ex- 
amination of  a  miner.  If  the  physician 
reports  his  findings  the  company  will 
probably  refuse  to  hire  the  miner.  It  is 
evident  that  progression  of  the  disease 
with  consequent  disabihty  and  early  re- 
tirement Is  fully  anticipated  by  the  com- 
pany. For  should  the  firm  hire  such  a 
miner,  they  would  become  his  "last  re- 
sponsible" employer.  As  such,  under  cur- 
rent law,  they  would  be  required  to  pay 
liis  benefits.  The  result  is  that  many 
companies  categorically  refuse  to  hire 
miners  who  have  even  the  slightest  ti-ace 
of  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis.  And  yet 
even  when  the  disease  has  been  detected 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  identi- 
fied the  "last  responsible"  employer,  97 
perecnt  of  the  rulings  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  oneratoi-s. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  burdening 
the  "last  responsible"  employer  with  pro- 
viding black  lung  benefits,  this  bill  would 
provide  that  the  entu-e  coal  industiT 
share  the  burden  for  its  sick  miners,  Tliis 
would  be  accomplished  through  the  crea- 
tion of  an  industrywide  trust  fund  with 
revenues  derived  from  a  tonnaLe  tax  on 
the  coal  produced. 

This  would  insure  equitable  compensa- 
tion for  miners  who  have  worked  in  an 
imhealthy  environment  for  years,  and 
also  gi-eatly  simplify  the  procedures  in 
which  our  Government  is  now  hopelessly 
mired.  Therefore,  tWs  bill  would  increase 
the  coal  industry's  own  collective  role  in 
resolving  a  problem  which  has  grown 
along  with  the  industry,  where  success 
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has  come  all  too  often  at  a  cost  which  can 
be  measured  in  ttrms  of  the  very  lives 
and  health  of  its  workers. 

I  believe  the  industry  is  ready  to  as- 
sume such  an  active,  responsible  role. 

I  believe  Americans  want  to  assure 
that  inequities  in  the  current  program 
are  eliminated. 

I  believe  ray  colleagues  recognize  tlie 
need  here  for  reform. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  do  more 
than  simply  acknowledge  the  desperate 
.situation  faced  by  disabled  coal  miners 
and  their  families.  It  is  now  time  for  us 
to  act  and  end  that  desperate  situation. 
Toward  that  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  actively  support  this  critical  measure. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  s 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from   Indiana    (Mr.   Hartke)    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act. 

S.    80 

At  the  lequest  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  'Mr.  Stohe^  wa.s  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  80,  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  estate  tax  law  from  operating 
to  encourage  or  to  requiie  the  destruc- 
tion of  open  lands  and  hi.storlc  places, 
by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  real  property 
which  is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open 
land  and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  ita 
value  as  farmland,  woodland,  or  open 
land — rather  tiian  at  its  fair  market 
value — and  to  provide  that  real  property 
which  Is  listed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  may  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  purposes  at  its  value  for  Its 
existing  use,  and  to  provide  for  the  rev- 
ocation of  such  lower  valuation  and  re- 
captuie  of  unpaid  taxes  with  interest  in 
appropriate  circumstances. 

S.    1137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  -Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  "Mr.  Hathaway) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1437,  a 
bill  to  distinguish  Federal  grant  and  co- 
operative agreement  relationships  from 
Federal  procmrement  relationship-,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2101 

At  the  recjviest  of  Mr.  Mathi-i'=,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Haskfid  r'.as 
added  a.s  a  cosponyor  of  S.  2101,  a  bill 
to  .strike  two  gold  coins  with  the  likene.ss 
of  S'-Lsan  B.  Anthony  and  .•\li=riiil  .v^'>m«. 

S.  ;9T0 

.A,t  the  request  of  Mr.  Sliivveik;  n.  the 
Senator  from  Ma..iachuseLts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy >  v^a5  added  a.;  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2939,  a  bill  to  provide  a  spc.'ial  prosrain 
for  financial  a.'^.'ristance  to  oppcvlimities 
irdu^tvialization  centers. 

S.    2962 

At  the  re'4vie."jt  of  Mr.  IlL-.-it  StoTt.  the 
Collator  fioni  New  Mfxico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOY.\>  was  added  as  a  cobpoiisor  of  S. 
2962.  a  bUl  to  require  the  U.S.  Poblal 
Service  to  make  certain  con.slderations 
prior  to  the  clo.5ing  of  3d  and  4th  chss 
post  ofSces. 


S.   3010 

At  Lhe  request  of  Mr.  Hansei^,  the  Sea- 
aiyr  from  Arizona  <Mr.  FAinnir)  wu 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3010.  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  92-500,  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

3     T016 

.■\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Lax.\lt,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3016,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holi.sm  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
liabilitation  Act  of  1970.      . 

S-    3079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tklumokd,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
•Mr.  Bei-lmon)  were  added  as  cospon- 
ors  of  S.  3079,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter 
49  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
proliibit  union  organization  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.    3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JAvrrs.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3098,  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

SXN.\TE    JOIKT    nESOl.CTION     179 

At  the  refjuest  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Taft)  was  added 
i's  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 179,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Lssue  a  proclamation 
designating  July  2.  1976,  a  National  Bi- 
centennial Day  of  Prayer  of  Thank.sgiv- 
mg  and  Guidance. 

SENATE   RESOLtrxION    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahv.  the  Sen- 
ator from  CalifoiTiia  iMr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 197,  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Select  Conmiittee  on  Federal  Responsive- 
ness and  Accountability. 

Si-NAIE  RESOLUTION  JJO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Philip  A. 
Haht'  and  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sor; of  Senate  Resolution  399,  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  and  crnise  missiles. 


AMENDMl'NTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

FLOERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
.AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— S.  306-5 

AMENDMFNT    NO.     I  501 

'Oidcrcd  to  be  pi'iiUed  and  to  lio  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  .%LLEN  siil'mitted  it.  an'.'^ndnipnt 
uitcnc'ed  to  be  pi-opo.-cd  by  him  to  the 
bill  'S.  306S'  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
liou  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
its  adniiu'stroticn  by  a  Federal  Election 
Commission  appointed  in  accordance 
■.-5th  the  req';ircnicnts  of  the  Con.<:titu- 
t'on.  ?.nd  fcsr  otiier  purposes. 

.^:.ltSCMENT3  trOB.   1  JO.1  AND    1503 

Ordered  to  bs  p.intcd  a^id  to  lie  on 
u;e  tcble.' 

Mr.  BUCKLE V  .submit Ltd  two  ainend- 
inenls  intended  to  be  iMopcscd  by  him  to 
tlie  bill  fS  30»:.5V  supra. 


AlCENDMENTS  NOS.  15M  AKO  ISOT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DUBKIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  paropoeed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3065) ,  suiira. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976--  S. 3015 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1508 

lOidtred  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
•  he  table  t 

Mr.  FORD  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON"  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  'S.  30151  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued expan5ioii  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system, 
to  streamline  the  airport  grant-in-aid 
process  and  straigthen  national  airport 
system  planning,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Pi-e.sident,  I  submit  an 
I  mendment  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON  and  myself  to  correct  an  Inequity 
V  hich  exists  in  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1976. 

In  its  present  form,  this  legislation  de- 
clares that  for  a  State  to  participate  in 
a  Federal  demonstration  program,  one 
where  it  assiunes  the  responsibility  for 
general  aviation  airport  grants,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
State  legislature.  A  total  of  three  States 
will  be  selected  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  project. 

This  provision  would  discriminate 
:;  gainst  such  States  as  Kentucky  where 
the  legislature  meets  in  regular  session 
once  every  2  years.  The  present  session 
of  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  con- 
cludes at  the  end  of  March,  and  will  not 
convene  again  until  1978.  Since  no  dem- 
on'tiation  program  can  be  initiated  af- 
ter January  1,  1977,  Kentucky's  hopes  of 
participation  v.^ould  be  eliminated  from 
the  very  start. 

The  proposal  which  Senator  Huddlk- 
iTON  and  I  are  offering  would  allow  the 
Governor  to  authorize  participation  in 
situations  where  a  State's  legislature  is 
not  scheduled  to  meet  in  regular  session 
before  the  cutoff  date  of  January  1,  1977. 

Transportation  oflQclals  of  our  State 
have  expressed  their  strong  interest  In 
being  considered  for  this  program.  The 
concept  of  allowing  States  additional 
fiexibility  in  such  decisionmaking  is  one 
which  has  been  successfully  adopted  in 
olh^r  f>rp?s  involving  Federal  pi-ograms. 
It  would  be  lUTfair  for  Kentucky  and 
other  States  w  ho.se  legislatures  meet  only 
biannualiy  to  lose  any  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  u.nqtic  program  becpi;.t;e 
of  a  technicality. 

T  ur::e  my  colleagues  to  lo-jk  >vitli  ff^vor 
on  thispropos?!. 

I  ask  unar.i>':ous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Recopd 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  amep.!;- 
fient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Heco.  n.  PS  fellows: 

AsiEtcDMr.N  r  Ko.  1.508 

Ou  page  21,  line  15,  Insert  the  following: 
after  ".section"  Insert  a  comma  and  "or  If 
siiLh  State's  legislature  Is  not  In  regtilar  ses- 
sion on  such  date  and  will  not  meet  again 
in  regular  scislon  before  January  1,  1977, 
such  partlc'pation  has  been  authorized  by 
sucii  sta'c'.s  Govci'ior." 
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NOTECE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  S^iate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  sehedulfed  oversigbfe 
hearings  for  April  1  and  7  on  ttie  tech- 
nology and  management  assotance  fom- 
grams  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  hearings  will  be  chaired  hy  Sena- 
lor  William  D.  Hathaway,  and  will  be 
lield  in  room  318  of  the  RusseU  Senate 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each 
day.  

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOVIETS  SUFFER  MAJOR  FOREIGN 
POLICY  SETBACK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Egyptiaji  Presidait  Anwar  Sadat's 
announcement  that  his  country  wtnrid 
abrogate  the  1971  treaty  of  mutual 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  UnicQ  is  a  fateful  blow  to  the 
Soviet's  MukUe  East  policy.  After  more 
than  20  years  of  cultivating  Egyptian 
friendship  and  allegiance,  Soviet  h<K>es 
of  gaining  a  lasting  strategic  military 
and  political  foothold  in  Egypt  appear 
to  be  ending. 

This  is  a  very  encouraging  develop- 
ment for  U.S.  fordgn  poiicj  and  may 
prove  to  be  a  positive  breakthrough  in 
diplomatic  efforts  to  secure  a  lasting 
peace  settlement  in  the  Bfiddle  East. 
With  moderation  and  patience,  the 
major  Soviet  foreign  policy  defeat  can  be 
turned  into  an  Am«-ican  diplomatic 
victory. 

By  this  latest  move,  Egypt  has  now 
come  full  circle  since  19S5.  Until  then, 
Egypt  and  ottier  MSddle  Bast  countries 
had  been  friendly  toward  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations.  But 
when  we  denied  arms  to  Egypt  in  1955, 
President  Nasser  immediatdy  turned  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
nations  for  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance. Over  the  next  20  years,  the 
Commimist  nations — principally  the 
Soviet  Union — supplied  Egypt  with  $4 
bilUon  in  military  aid  alone. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  financed  the 
expensive  Aswan  Dpjn  in  southom  Egypt 
during  a  10 -year  period  from  19«0-1970. 
It  was  not  only  the  biggest  oiglneering 
project  on  the  rontinent  of  Africa  in 
modem  times,  but  also  a  subject  of  dra- 
matic political  maneuvering.  With  the 
conclusion  of  the  project,  the  Soviets  had 
spent  $1  billion  and  had  gained  an  enor- 
mous public  relations  victoxy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  throughout  the  third  world. 
Pointing  with  pride  to  their  hard  work 
and  success  in  Egypt,  the  Soviets  were 
able  to  make  political  inroads  in  many 
third  world  nations.  Their  expansionst 
f~orts  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
1 1?  world  flourished. 

Over  the  years,  the  Soviets  steadily 
in  ve~oed  theu-  military  presence  in  the 
^''^c^dle  E.^sii.  But  in  Egypt  their  commit- 

lent  was  most  extwisive  and  threaten- 
I'lg.  Soviet  military  troops  numbered 
rver  15,000,  including  many  who  were 
"^-.signed  to  active  Soviet  operational 
units — not  military  advisory  roles.  So- 
'  lot  warplanes  took  a  direct  role  in  de- 
lending  Egyptian  airspace  and  in  flying 


figMer  cover  for  Soviet  naval  vessds 
which  had  moved  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  Soviets  also  modemfeed 
and  expanded  port  facilities  in  Alexan- 
dria and  Port  Said  for  their  increased 
naval  maneuvers  in  the  area. 

The  Soviets  active  mihtary  role  in 
the  Middle  East  added  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  war  wbich  erupted  from  1956-73. 
As  long  as  they  continued  to  rearm  Arab 
nations  against  Israel,  they  had  a  solid 
diplomatic  position  from  which  to  dic- 
tate terms  at  poUtical  talks,  lii  addition, 
as  long  as  tiiey  continued  this  adversary 
position,  the  possibility  of  an  American- 
Soviet  military  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East  could  not  be  discoimted. 
A  veritable  tinderbox  threatened  world 
peace. 

But  Soviet  strength  began  to  decline 
when  Anwar  Sadat  succeeded  to  the 
Egyptian  presidency  after  Nasser's 
death  in  1970.  One  year  after  signing 
the  treaty  of  mutual  friendship  and 
cooperation  in  1971,  Sadat  kicked  out 
Soviet  military  advisers  and  troops.  And 
now,  by  renouncing  the  1971  treaty,  he 
has  dehvered  the  possibly  fatal  blow  to 
Soviet  hopes  in  Egypt. 

The  Soviet  losses  are  many.  They  will 
lose  air  and  naval  privileges  at  the  huge 
and  expensive  mihtary  bases  they  con- 
stnicted.  They  will  not  be  paid  for  the 
multibillion-dollar  arms  shipments  that 
they  supplied.  Their  influence  among 
the  moderate  Arab  nations  will  suffer, 
and  their  foreign  policy  effort  in  the 
Third  World  will  suffer,  since  Sadat  de- 
livocd  the  final  blow  to  Soviet  dignity 
by  warning  the  Third  World  nations  that 
Soviet  policy  toward  them  is  one  of  im- 
perialism and  neocolonialism.  For  the 
Soviets,  this  is  acutely  embarrassing. 

From  this  dramatic  turnabout  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  United  States  can  learn 
a  valuaUe  lesson.  American  diplomacy 
in  the  Third  World  does  not  have  to  be 
writtai  off  to  the  Soviets.  Our  presence 
arotmd  the  world  is  stQl  highly  desira- 
ble— despite  the  inflammatory  rhetoric 
heard  in  the  UJ^.  And,  American  foreign 
policy — if  practiced  with  quiet  patience, 
prudence,  and  moderation — can  secure 
major  areas  of  the  world  against  Marx- 
ist expansionism. 

At  this  dramatic  turning  point,  the 
United  States  has  an  opportunity  to 
emerge  as  the  singular  major  force  in 
arranging  a  final  peace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  Securing  and  stabilizing 
the  peace  is  a  challenge  that  this  country 
Fhould  eagerly  seize. 


A  FLOATING  CLINIC  IN  AMAZON 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi".  President,  4  or  5 
years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
Father  Luke  Tupper  and  give  him  some 
small  assistance  in  a  tremendous  hu- 
manitarian program  which  he  operates. 

Dr.  Tupper  operates  d.  floating  clinic 
which  has  brought  the  wonders  of  mod- 
em medicine  to  the  lieart  cf  the  An:azoii 
counti'y  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  the  March  8  issue  of 
Medical  World  News  contains  an  article 
about  tlie  wonderful  work  that  Father 
Tupper  has  accomplished.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  article  printed 


in  the  Rkoko  to  demonskute  the  mira- 
cles wtaieh  can  be  accomplished  by  a  de- 
termined and  lesomceful  man. 

There  being  no  cAiJection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

2.IUWJ1MK    AcaOITKD    AHD    AFLOAT    tR    Rl>*?.n. 

Father  Luke  Tupper's  ship  has  anally  come 
In.  And  witb  It.  for  the  first  ISme,  bas  come 
good  medical  care  tar  thouasmlB  of  people 
scattered  in  small  villages  along  the  central 
Amazon  River. 

The  41-year-old  Pranciscan  priest-physi- 
cian began  treating  rural  Brazilians  In  1968, 
armed  with  little  more  than  a  Mack  bog  and 
a  conviction  that  he  owed  God  a  return  on 
His  Investment  In  Luke  Tripper.  (A  graduate 
of  the  Marquette  XJnlverBlty  Schocrt  of  Medi- 
cine In  Milwaukee,  novr  the  Wisconsin  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Tupper  began  sfradytng  for 
the  priesthood  in  1962.  daring  his  training 
in  otolaryngology.)  In  Brazil,  he  has  almost 
single-handedly  reduced  infant  mortality 
along  the  Amazon  from  a  crushing  50',  to 
about  5Tc. 

Traveling  by  Hcnda,  jeep,  cance — even  ox^- 
cart — ^Dr.  Tupper  and  his  team  of  vUlagcr- 
paramedics  have  immunized  more  than  160- 

000  people  against  communicable  diseases. 
Food  shortages  aren't  a  problem  in  the  Amp  - 
zon.  he  explains,  but  conmiunicable  diseases 
like  diphtheria,  tetanus,  wheeling  cough,  and 
tj-phoid  fever  are  regular  killers.  Dr.  Tupper, 
who  Is  one  of  the  few  Franciscan  priests  'witia 
a  medical  degree,  says  of  his  work:  "The  Im- 
nmnizatlons  are  the  most  important  thing 

1  have  accompllslied."  His  "less  Important" 
activities  include  pulling  thousands  of  ab- 
scessed teeth  and  teaching  pioper  dental  care 
to  entire  villages. 

At  first  Dr.  Tupper  woried  from  a  small 
clinic  he  established  in  the  town  of  Sau- 
tarem,  where  a  typical  day's  work  included 
seeing  some  35  to  60  patients.  "But  I  knew 
If  I  was  really  going  to  help,  I  needed  surgical 
capability,"  he  recalls.  "I  couldn't  do  every- 
thing out  of  a  black  hag,  and  yet  I  didn't 
want  to  build  a  ho3pitaI  that  would  tie  me 
down  to  one  place.  I  needed  a  hospital  boat. 
The  problems  you  meet  in  an  area  where 
there  are  so  few  doctors  and  dentists  and  no 
hospitals  are  unbelievable,"  he  says.  "People 
are  spread  out,  grouped  200  or  300  at  a  time, 
in  tiny  Isolated  villages.  By  the  time  you  get 
them  to  a  hospital,  they're  dead.  Especially 
women  with  childbirth  problems  or  children 
with  Infectious  dlsea.ses — they  don't  have  a 
chance." 

The  only  solution,  he  realized,  was  to 
bring  the  hospital  to  the  patients.  With  the 
help  of  a  ncHiprofit  interdenominational 
foundation.  Dr.  Tupper  began  the  search  for 
a  boat  that  could  fill  his  needs.  It  ended  in 
1971  with  a  San  Diego  ferryboat  that  had 
been  outmoded  by  a  bridge  and  was  offered 
to  him  at  a  bargain  price  of  $15,000.  It  took 
nearly  another  three  years  to  equip  the 
Esperanca  (Portuguese  for  "hope"  and  tow  it 
down  to  the  .'Vmazon. 

The  fen-y  arrived  at  Dr.  Tupper's  clinic  in 
Santarem  in  June  1974.  On  its  maiden  vcy- 
as3,  a  team  of  plastic  surgeon?  headed  by 
Stanford  University  profe-ssor  of  surgery  Ed- 
v.ard  Falce.-i  traveled  up  and  down  the  huge 
river,  correcting  two  or  three  cleft  palate.s 
cnch  day. 

Equipped  with  tv.o  dental  labs  and  a  .surgi- 
cal tinit  coinplete  with  cardiac  monitors  and 
x-ray  and.  anesthesia  equipment,  the  Esper- 
on-a  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  common 
surgical  problem?  of  the  Erazillans — hernias, 
goiters,  orthopedic  problems,  and  pteryg- 
iums— in  addition  to  handling  the  villagers' 
medical  problems.  Now  Dr.  Tapper  is  able 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  the  cUulc  In 
Santarem,  whUe  trained  nuiae  Stater  Re- 
^iuia  Wachowskl  takes  charge  of  the  boat  and 
it?  volunteer  staff.  Setting  up  regular  health 
education   programs   is   Dr.   Tupper's   latest 
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liiiclertaking — a  venture  he  flndit  as  much  of 
a  challenge  as  the  Immunlaatlon  program. 

•Just  think,"  he  marvela  aloud.  "At  first, 
:xU  I  had  was  a  black  medical  bag  and  a 
deutal  bag.  Today  I  have  a  completely 
ecjuipppd  clinic  and  a  hospital  boat,  plus  a 
reyul.'r  n.edlcai  staff  of  a  dentist  a  .surgical 
nurse,  and  mysel/."  Tlie  cliiilc  still  ails  the 
tnedical  and  dentai  needs  of  Santareni,  a 
u.wa  of  90,000,  and  of  ita  surrounding  area«. 
While  Dr.  Tupper  is  back  in  the  US.  for 
catch-up"  residencies  in  oriiiopetiit  s.  gen- 
eral .surgery,  anesthesia,  and  ophtUalmology. 
the  hospital  boat  is  being  opeiuud  by  Dr. 
Harry  R.  Owens  Jr..  a  former  stsitf  nifinber 
of  the  original  medical  .ship  S.S.  Hop-:  »M\VN. 
Mriy  5,  •75,  p.  110). 

Tlie  Franciscans  are  a  meudicaat  order: 
Dr.  Tuppc .  gets  only  $30  a  month  pl'.is  room 
ai»d  board  from  the  brothers.  Thus  all  his 
help  must  come  from  private  Uouativiua  and 
volunteer  work.  Several  Ameriiftn  Leanu)  in 
plastic  surgery,  ophthalmology,  and  ortho- 
pedics have  already  volunteered  to  come  to 
Brazil  and  help,  and  by  now  more  than  150 
operations  have  been  done  on  board  the 
Esperanca.  "You  have  to  pay  your  v.ay  down 
her©  and  back,'  says  Dr  Tupper,  and  un- 
less you're  a  surgeon,  you  must  sptak  either 
fluent  Portuguese  or  Spanish  V.e  can't  use 
doctors  who  have  to  rely  on  us  for  comnnmi- 
catiou  with  patients. •■  Those  who  come  to 
help  asually  stay  with  us  two  or  thret  week^, 
he  says.  The  conditions  on  the  bu.^y  lio.«pl- 
tal  boat,  although  somewhat  cramped,  are 
comforta'ole. 

Despite  his  medical  1  'bor.-;.  Or.  T  ippcr  l? 
also  Father  Luke,  the  priest.  Bi  fore  beglu- 
nlng  each  day's  medical  work,  he  rises  around 
five  o'clock  In  the  morning  to  .-iay  his  office, 
offer  M.i.«i«.  and  meditate.  In  fact,  he  says, 
the  two  sides  of  his  life  aie  totally  connected. 

Dr.  Txipper  considers  his  effort  interdenom- 
inational; in  fact,  none  of  the  professional 
volunteers  has  been  Catholic  Wuy  do  they 
come  to  help?  "Doctorln^?  i'  htA  ifally  a 
priestly  activity,'^  maintains  the  doctor- 
priest.  •'Here  you  get  to  see  the  joy  'c«u  ran 
bring  Into  a  child's  life— somerhuu  :>!i  the 
monrv  in  the  v.orld  rant  buv." 


THE  POST.\L  SERVICK 

Ml'.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Wedrif.-- 
days  Washington  Post  published  a  lead 
editorial  entitled  'Paving  for  the  Mail." 
v.hicli  coiH'liided  with  the  statement 
that— 

The  postal  systom  cannot  jn-'.  nu'.adle 
along  much  longer;  some  hard  clecLslon.'? 
about  services  and  subsidies  need  to  :>?  made. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Post  OftUe  oud  Civil 
Sen'ice  is  engaged  now  in  hearing-;  which 
address  the  serious  financi.^U  b:nd  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  finds  itself  in,  and 
I  would  have  to  agree  with  the  editorial 
writer  who  finds  the  .job  to  be  a  iiot-too- 
h<'ipi)V  one.  sin„e  the  probltm  affects 
every  cili/en  and  the  costs  aie  high. 
But  the  costs  must  be  imid  by  cue  meai"Ls 
or  another  if  tlie  Postal  Service  Is  to  be 
.saved  from  the  fiiadual  decay  which  has 
struck  at  other  traditional  services. 

Tlie  problem  is  a  difflcult  and  comijle.\ 
one.  Some  of  the  recent  statements  by 
individuals  closely  connected  wilh  the 
problem,  including  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, have  indeed  been  on  the  gloomj- 
side.  There  are  even  those  who  have  been 
hoard  to  suggest  that  the  only  way  to 
.save  the  service  might  be  to  destroy  it; 
that  is.  to  proclaim  the  maintenance  of 
a  universal  postal  system  for  all  Amer- 
icans an  anachronism.  The  Post  edi- 
torial addresses  that  issue,  too.  when  it 
says : 


The  nation's  postal  system  should  be  busi- 
nesslike, but  it  Is  not  a  business.  It  Ls  a 
basic  public  service  that  Americana  rely  on 
heavily.  Indeed,  the  services  that  matter  moet 
are  often  those  that  make  least  sense  in 
cost -accounting  terms-  .service  to  Individuals, 
to  small  communities,  to  smnll  businesses 
and  little  publications  This  do<'s  not  nieRii 
that,  lor  instance,  every  rural  post  office 
must  be  kept  open  forever  it  equivalent  or 
better  aiJtiial  service  can  be  provided  an- 
other v.ay.  It  does  mean  liiai  postal  com- 
munications have  t(»  he  lualnt-.iiied;  tlj 
ir.^tlT   simply   niiust    ^o    tl.rouu'h. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniiiious  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  referre^  to 
be  printed  in  the  RiiiORD.  i 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editaiial 
was  ordered  to  \if  priit.d  in  ttie  Rrcoho. 
as  fullov.s:  \ 

I  From   the   W.isliln^tci  Post,  Mar    W.   l'j\6\ 
Paying  ior  hie  M.\ii. 

It,  niKV  seem  heretical  for  a  P('^'inasler 
General  to  suggest  that  po.stal  service  as 
Americans  know  and  love  It  "could  become 
obsolete."  But  Postmaster  General  Benja- 
min P.  Baiiar  said  exactly  that  ianL  week  In 
a  gloomy  speech  In  Detroit.  His  me.ss.igc  was 
iiot  Just  that  the  er<t  ol  .six-days-a- week, 
door-u5-door  mall  delivery  Ls  ending;  he 
warned  that  the  Postal  Service  may  never 
be  economlcplly  sound  even  if  drastic  cut- 
backs in  service  are  made. 

ProbU'Tis  at  the  post  offices  are  nothing 
new.  In  fact.  It  was  ttie  government's  In- 
ability to  manage  the  mails  that  led  Con- 
gress to  put  the  system  on  a  "busineas-llke" 
ba.sls  In  1D70  and  direct  the  new  agency  to 
improve  service,  cut  losses.  Increase  workers' 
.salaries  and  modernize  facilities.  But  from 
tlie  start  those  goals  have  been  Impossible 
I  >  reconcile.  Some  major  management  mis- 
takes and  generoiia  labor  settlements  have 
i-vii  up  costs;  soaring  Inflation  and  energy 
ptlLes,  unanticipated  In  1970,  have  had  a 
devastating  effect.  According  to  the  General 
Accounting,-  Off'ice,  co.st-of-livlng  increa.se.s  In 
postal  workers^  pay  have  totaled  $!>87  mil- 
lion In  tlie  pa.st  two  years,  while  every  one- 
cent  iacr-'tse  In  the  price  of  tjas  has  cost  the 
Service  $J  5  million  per  year. 

Contrary  io  popular  belief,  tlie  quality  of 
po.st:tl  .service  ha«  Improved  .since  the  dtsmal 
davj  ol  li>71.  Even  sn,  the  immense  volume 
of  mail  •uakcs  a  lart;e  uamt>er  of  complaints 
inevltnijlf.  (GAO  has  noted  that  if  95  per 
cent  of  first-cl.xss  ma'.l  were  delivered  on 
time.  2  a  iillllon  letters  per  year  would  still 
be  late.)  What  really  worries  Mr.  Ballar  is 
that  as  postal  raie.s  have  climbed,  postal 
patronage  ha-s  begun  to  drop.  More  pet^ple 
are  psjing  their  bills  in  person;  comi^anies 
are  stepping  up  their  u.sc  of  alternate  de- 
livery services  and  electronic  communica- 
tions system.s.  Yet  declining  volumes  do  not 
mean  decrcasiiig  costs;  the  mailmen  n'.ay  be 
bearint;  fewer  letters  but  they  must  .still 
make  thrh-  rounds. 

Mr.  Ballar  maint;iiir-,  thai  more  effiviiv.t 
systems  and  more  flexible  uxe  of  manpower 
1  an  only  reduce  the  deficits  somewhat,  and 
that  tiie  only  way  to  Si»ve  the  .Service  miy  be 
to  cut  services.  He  luus  just  announced  that 
two-a-day  bti.uness  deliveries  in  many  cities 
will  be  stopped.  He  want.s  to  close  some  small 
post  ofFues  and  substitute  other  types  of 
service  In  rural  area--;  GAO  has  calculated 
that  pha^iut;  out  12.000  of  the  13.000  smailesl 
post  offices  could  bring  sa'ciiigs  of  $100  mil- 
lion aniairiUy.  Mr.  Bailur  Is  al.-^o  promoting 
cUisteiiHl  o-  curh-s!de  d( livery  instead  of 
clonr-to-dcor  ser'.  ice  in  new  ho'.ising  develop- 
ments Ke  haw  even  nu^iitloned  revisint;  rates 
.so  that  pre-.sorted,  staudard-siv.ed  hrst-clasa 
mail  sent  by  bulk  users  wu.ild  cost  le.s.s  than 
a  hand-addres-sed  birthday  card.  And  so  on. 
But  h(^  fear^  tl>at  even  if  such  drastic 
changes  are  made,  the  sy^iein  ma\  be  un- 
able t'l  av^.ld  the  spir.'l  (•'  rNing  cf^'st'^.  de- 


clining patronage  and  gradual  decay  that  has 
already  made  other  services — local  bus  sys- 
tems, passenger  trains,  the  old-style  tele- 
graph— bankrupt  aa  businesses. 

That  points  to  the  problen^:  the  premise 
Is  wrong.  Tlie  natlon^s  postal  system  should 
be  business-like,  but  it  Ls  not  a  business.  It 
is  a  basic  public  service  that  Americans  rely 
on  heavily.  Indeed,  the  services  that  matter 
most  are  often  those  that  make  least  sen.se 
In  cost-accounting  terms:  service  to  indi- 
viduals, to  small  communities,  to  small  bus- 
inesses and  little  publications.  This  does  not 
mean  that,  for  instance,  every  rural  post  of- 
fice nuist  be  kept  open  forever  If  equivalent 
or  better  actual  service  can  be  provided  an- 
other way.  It  does  mean  that  postal  com- 
munications have  to  be  maintained;  tlio 
mails  simply  must  go  through. 

However,  In  order  to  preserve  the  kind  of 
postal  sy.stem  Americans  expect,  the  public 
has  to  be  willing  to  pay — In  part  as  users 
and  in  part  as  taxpayers.  This  is  where  the 
real  problem  arises  because  the  numbers  are 
immense.  According  to  GAO.  if  current  serv- 
ices are  maintained  and  the  federal  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  .Service  stays  at  Its  pre.s- 
ent  $9120  million  per  year,  the  price  of  a 
first-class  stamp  will  rise  to  23  cents  by  1P81 
On  the  other  hand.  If  stamps  remain  at  13 
cents,  the  cost  to  the  treasury  coiUd  rise  to 
$8.5  billion  annually  within  5  years.  The 
most  acceptable  arrangement  probably  in- 
volves some  rate  increiuses,  some  stream- 
lined services  and  m''>re  public  support — but 
detailed  formulas  r.re  I'.ot  going  to  he  easy 
to  devise. 

All  in  all,  this  Is  the  kind  of  problem  that 
Congress  i.'S  least  happy  with:  one  that  affects 
every  voter  and  Interest  group,  and  cost«  far 
more  than  anybody  likes  to  pay.  So  far.  most 
legislators  have  ducked.  Last  year  the  House 
authorized  greater  subsidies,  but  also  voted 
to  return  the  system's  management  to  Con- 
gress— a  move  that  Is  not  likely  to  .solve 
anything.'.  More  recently,  about  50  repre- 
sentatives went  to  court  to  save  some  rural 
post  ofHces,  at  least  temporarily.  We  hor»e 
that  they  will  follow  through  by  addre.sslni: 
the  problem  of  who  pays.  That  Is,  after  all. 
what  Mr.  BaUar  Is  basically  getting  at.  al- 
though In  a  somewhat  backhanded  way.  The 
postal  system  cannot  Just  muddle  nlont; 
much  lonper;  some  hard  decisions  nl)o\it 
.service^  8nd  subsidies  need  t.o  be  made. 


THE  ;  EGAL  AID  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  J.'^VITS.  Mr.  President,  just  as  the 
Nation  is  honoring  formation  200  years 
ago,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
is  celebi-ating  its  centennial.  An  article 
by  Tom  Goldstein  appeared  in  the  New 
York  rimes  on  March  6,  1976.  which  calls 
attention  to  the  society  and  its  history. 

The  role  that  tlis  Legal  Aid  Society 
jjlaved  in  the  histoiT  of  New  York  City 
mil  rored  the  evolvcmei^.t  of  our  approach 
to  legal  problems  and  concerns  in  this 
countiy.  Whereas  the  original  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  society  was  to  provide 
lesal  counsel  to  the  poor  to  handle  civil 
matters,  the  emphasis  has  now  shifted  to 
the  criminal  field.  ThlG  Ls  reMected  in  the 
increased  size  of  the  staff,  and  the  con- 
centration in  criminal  law,  at  the  trial 
and  appellate  level. 

Tlie  Legal  Aid  Society  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  in  the  face  of  most  try- 
ing' circumstances.  Budget  priorities 
cause  an  even  greater  strain  on  a  system 
that  has  been  hard  pressed  to  meet  even 
present  considerations.  Once  again,  those 
most  in  need  find  themselves  caught  In  a 
fiscal  squeeze.  Our  efforts  to  provide 
greater  access  and  representation  to  the 
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courtB  have  made  a  atgniflraTit  impact 
in  recent  Tcaors.  SUBr  time  Is  muatt  tbmt 
can  be  done  to  make  "eq—ljartioe  and« 
law"  a  reality-  The  IJegai  AM  SocMy 
deserves  great  recagnitkm  for  tbe  ook- 
.standing  role  it  has  and  continues  to 
play  in  tiie  legal  Justice  system  in  New 
York. 

I  ask  unanimous  coesent  tiiat  the  artt- 
r  le  by  Tom  Groldstein  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  100.  l£GAL  An)  Strives  To  LrvB  WrmiM 

BnDGxr 

( By  Tom.  G<ddstelii) 

Founded  100  years  a«D  by  merchants  who 
i\ired  one  part-time  lawyer  to  give  free  legil 
advice  to  "worthy"  Ocmian  Immigrants,  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  baa  emergeil  as  a  central 
force  in  the  city's  crlmlnal-JtisUiCe  system. 

With  a  budget  this  fiscal  year  of  $25  mil- 
lion and  a  staff  of  634  lawyers,  Legal  Aid, 
which  provides  free  legal  assistance  to  poor 
persons  in  both  criminal  and  cl'vll  matters, 
is  now  tbe  largest  law  office  in  tbe  city  and 
the  second  largest  in  the  country — surpassed 
only  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice. 

"Legal  Aid  has  beccwae  an  essential  and 
integral  part  of  tbe  system,"  said  District 
.\ttomey  Mailo  Merola  of  the  Bronx.  "With- 
out It,  the  criminal-Justice  system  woxild 
I  riunble." 

But  for  the  1975-76  fiscal  year,  the  crim- 
inal division  received  $2  mlHton  Iras  frcHn 
t  he  city  than  it  said  it  needed.  The  division 
has  lost  30  lawyers  in  tbe  last  year,  and  60 
lawyers  who  left  after  their  salaries  bad 
been  frozen  have  been  r^laced  with  lawyers 
with  little  or  no  experience. 

The  criminal  division  gets  almost  all  of  Its 
funds  from  the  fiscally  straitened  city. 

"We  are  losing  the  eqttlvalent  of  our  resi- 
dents and  attendant  physicians  and  replac- 
ing them  with  the  eqnlvatent  of  new  in- 
ternes," said  William  J.  Oallagher,  who  su- 
pervises the  430  lawyers  on  tbe  criminal  staff. 
""It  takes  lesa-experienced  lawyers  longer  to 
try  cases,  and  that  cavises  congestion." 

Legal  Aid's  appeals  bureau,  wblcb  has  also 
been  affected,  now  has  a  backlog  of  1,500 
cases,  some  dating  back  18  months.  William 
E.  Hellerstein,  who  heads  the  aippeals  bu- 
reau, said  he  would  need  to  increase  his  staS 
from  75  to  100  to  eliminate  the  backlog. 

And  every  day  the  civil  division,  which  is 
financed  primarily  from  private  contribu- 
tions, has  to  turn  away  75  to  100  poor  people 
faced  with  matrimonial,  landlord-tenant, 
welfare  and  Medicaid  problems. 

"We  Just  can't  service  as  many  clients  as 
we  did  before,"  said  Archibald  R.  Murray, 
attorney  In  chief  and  executive  director  of 
the  legal  group. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  matrimonials  could 
pass  through  our  doors,"  said  Kalman  Flnkel, 
the  head  of  the  civil  division.  "Our  big  push 
Is  to  have  recognized  the  right  of  a  free 
lawyer  to  a  person  seeking  a  divorce." 

Last  year,  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
fused to  grant  that  right,  and  Legal  Aid  now 
Is  pressing  its  case  In  Federal  court. 

For  ios  lOOth  year,  Robert  B.  McKay,  the 
pi  evident  of  the  society,  has  set  as  his  prior- 
11  y  the  r.iislng  of  a  $7.5  million  endowment 
to  keep  stalling  at  the  civil  division  at  its 
pv'sent  levels. 

A  ceremony  marking  the  society's  centen- 

!::al  will  be  held  Monday  night  at  tbe  New 

^  orl:  State  Theater  at  Lincoln  Center.  Jua- 

e  Harry  A.  Blackmvm  of  the  United  States 

!^'upreme  Court  will  be  tbe  main  speaker. 

l.tL-gal  Aid  was  the  first  group  in  the  coun- 
1 1  >  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  poor, 
init  in  its  early  years,  Its  guiding  Ideology 
>eemed  to  be  aimed  as  much  at  preserving 
the  social  order  as  at  helping  the  poor. 


In  tbe  mO'e.  Legal  Aid's  annual  report 
no«ed: 

**»  keeps  tbe  poor  satisfied.  Communiam 
anA  TMityHa—  have,  it  seems,  lost  their  grl^ 
upon  our  Kew  Yock  popuhifttan  since  our 
society  has  done  its  effective  woric  on  behalf 
of  tbe  poOT." 

At  its  26Ui  anniversary  dinner  Vice  Presi- 
dent TlMOdore  Roosevelt  described  Legal  Aid 
.IS  a  necessary  safeguard  against  "chnos"  and 
'•violent  revolution." 

By  its  7Sth  year,  the  emphasis  of  Legal 
Aid  bad  shifted,  and  Judge  Learned  Hand  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  criticized 
lawyers  for  halving  failed  to  help  '•the  little 
people." 

At  that  time.  Legal  Aid  was  still  a  minor 
force  In  tbe  city's  justioe  system,  and  its  1951 
budget  was  $300,000.  Even  then,  its  directors 
met  at  downtown  clubs  Uiat  prohibited 
blacks,  Je'ws  and  women,  and  it  made  news 
not  for  its  court  victories,  but  for  Its  social 
activities. 

The  period  of  leisurely  growth  ended  In 
1963,  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Gideon  v.  Wainwrlgbt,  tbe 
landmark  decision  that  had  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring the  city  to  provide  funds  for  the  ade- 
quate representation  of  poor  people  eu^used 
of  serious  crimes. 

That  year,  6S  lawyers  worked  in  the  crimi- 
nal division.  By  1970,  when  riots  spread 
through  tbe  city's  Jails,  the  number  had 
grown  to  171.  The  rioting  inmates  complained 
about  inadeqiiate  representation  by  Legal 
Aid  lawyers,  who  at  one  stage  or  another 
represent  75  percent  of  the  defendants  In  the 
city's  criminal  courts. 

After  directors  of  Legal  Aid  threatened  to 
cancel  their  contract  unless  the  city  provided 
more  money,  the  city  increased  Legal  Aidls 
budget  dramatically,  and  the  number  of 
lawyers  in  the  criminal  division  has  nearly 
tripled  since  then. 

Inmates  also  complained  that  they  were 
reinresented  by  different  lawyers  each  stage 
of  the  criminal  Justioe  process.  In  1971,  a 
task  force  of  lawyers  and  Judges  concluded: 

"The  heart  of  effective  representation  Uee 
in  establishing  an  attorney-client  relation- 
ship In  which  the  total  responsibility  for 
the  outcome  of  a  case  lies  with  one  attorney." 

In  the  last  year,  In  part  as  a  result  of 
prodding  by  the  union  of  staff  lawyers,  who 
staged  strikes  In  1973  and  1974,  Legal  Aid 
has  Instituted  a  citywlde  system  where  "tJie 
defense  la"wy«rs  represent  their  clients  from 
the  start  to  finish  of  each  case. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  STATE 
OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  Morgan  of  North 
Carolina,  made  in  a  speech  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1976,  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

I  believe  that  this  speech  manifests 
a  view  which  I  also  share:  That  this 
country  lacks  a  coherent  positive  foreign 
policy  toward  developing  coimtries 
which  are  making  every  effort  to  evolve 
into  democratic  states.  Senator  Morgak 
has  stated  in  this  speech  that  it  is  this 
lack  of  a  consistent  democratic  and  free- 
dom supporting  foreign  policy  which  is 
inhibiting  the  Unit«d  States  ability  to 
bring  a  true  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Senator  Morgan  has  aptly  stated  that 
our  present  drift  toward  isolationism  re- 
sults in  neither  our  friends  nor  our  foes 
knowing  exactly  where  we  stand,  whm, 
if  ever,  we  will  support  than,  and  if  we 
will  back  down  from  promises  which  we 
make  to  Ihem.  Ibe  key  point  in  his 
speech  is  that,  since  1948,  our  Nation  has 


had  a  moral  comnutmcnt  to  the  surviral 
and  strength  of  ttie  State  of  Inaek  and 
that  a  wafflbig  and  dbandbnaieBt  of  this 
policy  would  be  an  iamiaral  resj^^oation 
to  expediency.  He  coneftides  that  Israel 
should  be  fiilly  supported  because  our 
f or<eign  policy  should  focus  upon  aiding 
tliese  nations  seeking  to  institute  or 
preserve  individual  liberties.  TlMre  is  no 
question  that  larad  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic state  in  the  entire  Iifiddle  East, 
has  provided  our  country  with  technical 
assistance  since  its  estaMidmient,  and 
is  t2ie  kind  of  friend  ttiat  in  tihe  Middle 
East  which  does  not  take  from  us  on  the 
one  hand  while  taking  opoiljr  or  covertly 
from  the  Soviets  on  tlie  iMxa. 

Our  ooUeaKae,  the  janior  Scsator  from 
NorUi  Candlna,  has  made  etogoent  re- 
marks widch  deserve  the  consideration 
of  tbe  Sena'te.  I  ask  unanimoDs  consent 
that  Uiese  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

lliere  being  no  object!  .m,  the  remarks 
w^re  (H^ied  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

FoaercK   PoticY   a?jti   thi  State   or   Ishaei, 
(By  Senator  Robert  Morgan) 

There  is  much  taUc  these  days  about 
American  foreign  poUcy.  The  policy  of  de- 
tente Is  coming  under  Inffreiasing  criticism 
from  people  who  think  we  are  getting  noth- 
ing in  return  for  our  concftsslons  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  sudden  change  in  poUcy 
toward  tbe  People's  BepubUc  of  China 
which  resulted  in  tbe  e:q»ulBion  of  National- 
ist China  from  the  United  Nations  is  viewed 
by  many  as  an  in  moral  turnaround.  And  in 
the  name  of  even  handedness  toward  coun- 
tries m  the  Middle  Eaat,  our  policy  toward 
Israel  has  undergone  a  subtle  change.  But 
worst  erf  all,  the  policy  of  detente,  tiae  China 
turnaround,  and  the  so  called  Mideast  evcn- 
handedness  policy  were  carried  out  by  tbe 
administration  without  tbe  benefit  of  public 
debate  or  congressional  approval.  So  tonight  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  our  foreign  policy 
in  general  and  our  conunitmeut  to  Israel  in 
particular,  for  these  are  important  issiies 
that  need  to  be  discussed. 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  appi'ove  of 
our  nation's  s\ippcM-t  of  tbe  state  of  Israel, 
but  I  doubt  that  many  of  them  have  thought 
very  seriously  about  tbe  subject.  It  can  be 
said,  I  think,  that  most  Americans  do  not 
think  too  seriously  about  our  foreign  policy 
in  general.  For  years  we  eubsoibed  to  the 
belief  that  we  had  an  agreed  upon,  bi-parti- 
san foreign  policy  which  the  President  initi- 
ated and  the  Congress  supported.  This  myth 
led  to  a  lack  of  debate  on  foreign  policy  is- 
sues and  led  secretaries  of  state  to  thUik 
that  they  could  run  the  nation's  foreign 
policy  as  tliey  saw  fit.  They  were  sure  that 
tlie  spirit  of  bi-partisanship  would  keep  the 
matter  from  being  debated  and  that  the 
Congress  would  approve  any  administrative 
proposal.  Foreign  policy  was  beyond  debate; 
the  issvie  was  not  even  raised  In  our  na- 
tional elections. 

It  took  the  shock  of  'Vietnam  to  raise  the 
subject  in  our  consciousness,  for  the  foreign 
poUcy  thai  led  to  that  war  was  a  complete 
failure.  Americans  since  have  begun  to  ask 
questions,  but  they  have  only  begun.  Foreign 
policy  Is  now  an  issue  of  some  Importance; 
it  is  no  longer  bi-partisan — there  Is  much 
disagreement  about  tbe  Tightness  of  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  are  doing,  about 
what  we  should  have  done  and  what  we 
should  be  doing.  Some  are  even  saying  that 
we  do  not  have  and  that  we  have  not  for 
a  long  time  had  a  global  foreign  policy  to 
which  Americans  coold  votee  either  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  Peopte-  are  saying  that 
we  have  no  poUcy  toward  tb*  Blaek  nations 
of  Africa;  that  we  have  no  coherent  Latin- 
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American  policy;  that  our  Soutlie-iisr-AsijiU 
policy  evaporated  when  we  withdrew  Irom 
Vietnam  and  has  yet  to  be  replaced  by  an- 
other: that  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  directly  contradicts  our 
policy  toward  Cuba;  that  oiu:  policy  toward 
Turkey  contradicts  our  policy  toAHrd  Israel: 
and  that  we  lack  entirely  any  policy  ton-ard 
the  Arab  countries.  In  short,  nuiay  are  -.ay-ing 
that  America  does  not  have  a  foreign  policy; 
ihat  we  have  many  policies  of  expecuency. 
most  ot  which  are  not  colieretit  wi.h  e'lcU 
other. 

In  tiic  confusion  of  -.I'.ch  incohertnce,  peo- 
ple have  Just  begun  to  raise  questions. 
Neither  our  friends  nor  our  foes  know  exactly 
where  we  stand,  what  cause  we  .^hall  rise 
to.  and  when  we  will  give  In.  But  tlie  ques- 
tioning has  Just  begun,  and  few  if  any  have 
vet  que.stioned  our  policy  toward  Israel.  So 
before  they  do.  I  think  we  should  take  a 
look  at  that  policy  and  ask  ourselves  wliy 
we  should  support  that  tiny  niitU'ii  .--iir- 
rounded  by  a  sea  of  Arabian  bitteiue^^. 

First  of  all,  I  don't  think  we  have  n  co- 
herent policy  toward  Israel  either  The 
Israelis  themselves  do  not  know  where  we 
stand.  We  have  pledged  our  support  to  them, 
but  tlie  extent  of  thai-  support  goe«  unstated. 
We  hav2  no  treaty  commitment.-;  t.d  the  state 
of  Israel.  Just  how  involved  we  would  get 
in  a  major  conflict  Is  deliberately  left  am- 
biguous. I  think  that  our  government  wants 
it  that  way — It  la  a  convenient  policy — and 
I  think  the  Israelis  are  afraid  to  push  for 
a  firmer  stand  out  oj  fear  of  losing  the 
support  we  now  give  them.  But  the  utnhiiguicy 
ot  our  commitment  cai\  contribute  to  the 
ambigi'tty  of  the  \i.dcast  situation 

For  instance,  when  a  Middle  Easf  loader 
asked  Syria's  President  Hafez  A.ssad  whether 
he  was  worried  about  American  inier.entloa 
in  the  Midea."'-,  the  Syrian  Chief  ot  .state  Ls 
.•said  to  have  replied  contemputou'^lr:  "The 
Americans  will  do  nothing  "  And  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  cannot  act  deciiivelv  either. 
It  is  reported  that  two  of  his  moft  powerful 
Cabinet  ministers  ha' e  suggesttcl  a  new 
policy  toward  the  U  M.  presence  om  t!if  Golan 
Height.-: 

They  have  susj^ebieti  that  11  is  no  lontjer 
>)ece.<»ary  for  the  U.N.  to  stay  on  the  heights 
and  that.  In  any  ca.se,  it  Is  intolerable  for 
Israel  to  pay  a  political  price  every  time  the 
presence  ot  U.N.  forces  needs  approval.  But 
Mr.  Rabin  cannot  approve  oi  this  new  policy 
because  he  fears  an  adverse  reaction  from 
Washington.  I  do  not  think  that  .such  un- 
certainty contributes  to  the  stability  of  the 
Middle  East.  If  everyone  knew  wiiere  we 
stood,  this  knowledt,'e  might  help  stabili/e 
'.he  situation. 

As  things  now  stand,  neither  v.e  nnr  they 
know  what  we  will  be  called  upon  to  do.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  such  a  situation  adds  tip 
to  a  coherent  policy.  Both  the  American 
people  and  the  Israelis  deserve  better. 

Second  of  all,  we  should  support  I.-rael 
becau.se  it  Is  a  nation  of  relatively  free 
people.  Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
does  not  have  a  consistent  record  c>I  aid  to 
those  nations  seeking  to  preserve  or  institute 
individual  liberties.  We  have  quite  often 
come  to  the  aid  of  repressi\e  and  reactionary 
dictatorships.  We  have  forgotten  that  re- 
actionary dictatorships  snuff  out  treedom 
just  as  ruthlessly  as  communl.st  dir»»itor- 
ships. 

This  inconsistency  on  our  purt  has  led 
nsany  people  who  have  been  flghtuig  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world  to  be 
icUictani  to  acknowledge  our  aid  Our  pnst 
aid  to  reactionary  dictator&hip.s  i>  an  em- 
barrassment to  freedom  fighters  wlio  do  not 
■•vant.  to  be  convicted  of  reiK-tioiii.5.m  by 
iv>.soclatioii. 

I  rael.  however,  Is  one  nation  that  is  not 
embarrassed  by  our  aid,  and  I  cannot  help 
ijut  believe  that  they  are  not  embarras-sed 
oy  oi,i-  aid  because  they  are  a  na'ion  of  reln- 


tively  free  people  surrounded  by  totalitarian 
Arabian  states.  In  a  study  done  late  in  1975 
by  Freedom  House,  nations  were  ranked  in 
respect  to  freedom  on  a  scale  of  one  to  seven, 
from  most  to  least  free.  Not  one  Arab  state 
rated  higher  than  four  while  most  of  them 
rated  six  or  seven.  In  comparison.  Lsrael  Is  a 
nation  with  high  democratic  ideals  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  personal  ireedom.  It  Is 
a  bastion  of  freedom  in  a  sea  of  deina- 
goguery.  It  Ls  e.xactly  the  kind  of  nation  to 
which  we  .-.hould  give  our  support  if  we 
bad  a  coherent  bl-partLsan  toreign  policy. 

If  we  bad  given  such  open  support  to  other 
clemocraiic  movements  over  the  past  forty 
ye-trs,  our  reputation  lu  the  world  would  be 
far  cleaner  tlian  it  is  and  we  would  have 
less  trouble  from  the  third  world  than  we 
are  now  having.  We  are.  m  a  .sense,  reapUig 
the  chaff  ol  previout.  poor  .iudgmenl.  If  we 
.\int;nca!is  could  agree  on  u  bl-pp.rli;an  for- 
eign policy.  I  am  ku^e  It  would  be  one  in 
;>iipport  Ol  freedom  I'.iroiighout  the  world, 
and  it  l.s  ijecause  we  lack  such  a  policy  that 
there  is  disagreement  in  our  nation  today. 

Finally,  we  should  support  Israel  becaude 
our  commitment  to  It  is  moral.  In  1948  we 
infde  a  pledge  and  if  our  commitments  are 
to  me-.m  anything,  this  pledge  must  be 
kept.  To  abandon  I>rael  now  or  in  the  future 
would  be  nn  immoral  resignation  to  ex- 
pediency ol  a  long  estubltahed  policy  upon 
which  Israel  ha.s  depended  all  the.'^e  years. 
If  Israel  is  to  survixe.  some  strong  nation 
must  support  it.  a'ld  obviously,  ours  i.s  the 
only  nation  that  can.  It  our  will  .should  fr.il. 
Israel  will  fail. 

We  in  this  coui.try  are  taking  an  iincal- 
culated  risk.  We  are  assuming  that  Soviet 
Initiatives  in  third  world  countries  will  not 
result  in  permanent  Soviet  Influence.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  not  to  date  been  very  suc- 
ce.ssful  la  exporting  its  philosophy  to  third- 
world  i.aiion.s.  And  this  lack  of  success  has 
led  us  into  the  complacent  view  tliat  they 
cannot  be  successful.  Of  course,  this  com- 
placency has  no  Justlflcatloa:  past  failure 
does  not  preclude  future  success.  In  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam,  in  putting  pressure 
on  Israel  to  negotiate  an  unfavorable  settle- 
ment to  the  Middle  eastern  crisis.  In  refusing 
aid  to  tlie  prowestern  factions  in  Angola,  we 
are  eslablisliing  a  de  facto  policy  of  Lsola- 
tloiiisuj. 

Tlie  tiiirci  world  is  leriile  f;rouiid  for  tiie 
growtli  t)f  freedom  and  democracy.  Both 
overt  and  covert  forms  ot  iiifiuence  are  avail- 
able to  vis.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  should  not  use  whatever  means  we 
have  to  our  dispasal  short  of  all  out  war  to 
influence  the  course  of  history  in  the  third 
world.  To  nie.  it  seems  immoral  not  to  do  so. 
Freedom  is  too  precious  to  abandon. 

Foreign  policy  is  an  Important  ingredient 
in  our  overall  national  program.  It  is  a  de- 
fense not  only  of  our  shores  but  of  the 
shores  and  boundiles  of  other  third-world 
nations.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  world,  for  we  shaU  find 
that  one  free  country  in  the  world^ours — 
cannot  survive  alone.  An  isolated  country  Is 
sure  to  be  a  temporary  bastion  of  freedom. 
It  i.s  cur  one  sure  road  to  destruction,  and  X 
sincerely  hope  that  *e  do  not  follow  it. 

I  would  hope  that  this  nation  can  de\elop 
a  consistent,  democratic,  and  freedom  sup- 
porting global  foreign  policy  that  all  Amer- 
icans can  support.  I  believe  that  such  a  policy 
would  lielp  bring  peace  and  stability  not  only 
to  the  Middle  East  but  throughout  the  world 
and  that  .\e  would  .". il  be  better  (•ft  becnise 
of  i< 


WHY  DKl^F    COSTS  $1.51  A  POUND 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mf.  President,  as  con- 
sumers, all  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  food.  And.  everyone  agrees 
something  must  l>e  done  to  contain  this 
ever-increasing  price  .spirnl.  To  f^nd  so- 


lutions, liowever,  the  causes  must  be  de- 
termined. Unfortunately,  there  are 
those  who  attribute  higher  food  costs  to 
the  producer.  This  is  nonsense. 

Let  us  use  pricing  in  the  beef  indus- 
ti-y  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  this  think- 
ing. Sylvia  Porter,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Why  Beef  Costs  $1.51  a  Pound,"  which 
appeared  in  the  February  15  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star,  does  an  excellent 
job  of  pinpointing  for  consumers  the 
reasons  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
beef  between  the  time  it  was  a  steer  or 
heifer  in  a  feedlot  and  when  it  ended  up 
on  your  plate  at  dinner  time. 

She  estimates  that  the  average  farm 
value  of  a  pound  of  choice  beef  at  the 
beginning  of  1975  was  93.6  cents.  By  the 
time  it  got  to  your  supermarket  .shelf,  it 
had  $1.51  stamped  on  it. 

Wliy?  It  certainly  was  not  exorbitant 
profits  taken  by  the  farmer.  According 
to  Miss  Porter,  these  are  the  implica- 
tions : 

1.  What  happens  to  the  price  of  cattle  on 
the  range  Is  Just  the  very,  very  beginning  of 
the  price  to  you.  Of  course,  when  cattle  prices 
soar,  this  pushes  prices  up  all  along  the 
line— but  note  that  on  top  of  the  93.6  cents 
on  the  farm  came  57  cents  to  the  store. 

2.  Cattle  prices  at  the  farm  level  are  slated 
to  stabili/e  or  even  decline  somewhat  In  '76, 
as  feed  costs  slip.  For  yoti  and  me,  this  may 
translate  into  larger  supplies  of  choice  grade 
beef  and  possibly  lower  prices  for  such 
cuts  .  .  .  possibly. 

3.  But  costs  almost  surely  will  continue  to 
rise  for  shipping,  processing  and  retailing 
meats  even  though  the  cattle  farmer's  cost« 
may  go  down  and  e\en  though  the  meat  In- 
dustry hfis  made  and  is  making;  efforts  to  im- 
pro\f  its  processing  .system. 

It  is  in  tlie  processing — or  the  activities 
of  tlie  middleman — where  tlie  price 
.i'-imps  .so  outragcoiLsly.  Miss  Porter  con- 
(luries: 

Beef  processing  could  be  streamlined  if 
central  warehouses  could  divide  carcr.s= 
quarters  into  retail  cats  and  freeze  tliem.  Re- 
tail cuts  must  be  frozen.  If  they  are  to  have 
a  shelf  life  of  more  than  two  days.  Tlie  aver- 
age consumer,  though,  doesn't  like  to  buy 
pre-frozen  meat — and  inevitably,  we  all  pal- 
lor this  inefflclency  through  generally  higher 
prices. 

With  more  centrali;^ed  butchering  and 
packing,  with  hlgiier  supplies  and  with  many 
other  technological  Improvements,  what's  the 
long-term  price  outlook? 

A  realistic  forecast  viould  be:  Prices  won't 
ri^e  as  fa-,t  and  as  hl{:h  fis  they  otherwise 
would. 

Mr.  President,  .'o  that  my  colleagues 
and  othr>r  consumers  may  share  in  the 
wisdom  of  Miss  Porter's  comments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  (if  her  column  be  prmted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaiks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
ob.jection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  any- 
one still  is  convinced  the  farmer  is  tak- 
ing a  disproportionate  share  of  tlie  con- 
sumer's dollar,  let  him  consider  the  fol- 
lowing flgm'es  compiled  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  farmer  re- 
ceives 38  cents,  labor  costs  account  for 
32  cents  and  the  food  middleman  gets  30 
cents  of  each  dollar  spent  on  food. 

However,  even  these  statistics  are  mis- 
leading. When  labor  receives  Its  32-cent 
cut,  all  of  it  Is  available  to  use  to  pur- 
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chase  the  necessities  of  life.  When  the 
farmer  receives  his  38  cents,  a  good  deal 
of  this  must  go  for  fixed  production  costs 
.such  as  grain  to  feed  his  cattle,  fann  ma- 
chinei-y,  energy  costs  and  other  items 
needed  to  produce  his  product,  whether 
it  be  cattle  or  grain  or  some  other  agri- 
cultural commodity.  As  a  result,  the 
"Sinner  has  much  less  to  spend  for  his 
necessities  of  life.  It  should  not  be  for- 
intten  that  farmers  also  are  consumers. 
]>o  one  should  begrudge  them  a  living 
\  --.ge. 

KXHXBIT    1 

I  From  The  Washington  Star,  Feb.  15, 1976] 

Why  Beef  Costs  $1.51  a  Pound 

tBy  Sylvia  Porter) 

Why  did  you,  a  typical  shopper,  pay  an 

average  price  of  $1.51  for  a  pound  of  choice 

beef  at  your  local   market  recently,   while 

the  farmer  who  had  sold  that  cattle  had 

received   only   about   93.6   cents   per   retaU 

pound?  (It  takes  over  two  live  pounds  to  get 

one  retail  pound.) 

To  find  the  complicated  answer,  my  asso- 
ciate, Brooke  Shearer,  traced  that  pound  of 
choice  beef  from  the  time  it  was  a  cow  (or 
steer)  grazing  on  an  Iowa  farm  or  In  a 
Texas  feedlot  to  the  moment  It  reached  your 
dinner  plate. 

As  you  watch  it  become  transformed 
from  a  raw  agricultural  product  Into  a  retail 
cut,  you'll  also  understand  why  meat  prices 
go  up  and  stay  up  as  they  have  for  so  pro- 
longed a  time. 

93.6  cents:  This  was  the  average  farm 
value  of  a  pound  of  choice  beef  at  the  start 
of  '75.  The  meat  Is  still  on  the  hoof,  and 
that  93.6  cents  represents  all  the  grass,  grain, 
protein  combinations  and  services  that 
make  the  beef  choice.  It  does  not  Include 
the  value  of  such  byproducts  as  the  cattle's 
hide,  tall,  etc. 

95.4  cents:  This  Is  the  value  of  that  pound 
of  beef  delivered  on  a  live  animal  to  the 
packing  plant.  Marketing  of  the  live  animal 
has  added  1.8  cents. 

$1,044:  The  beef  Is  now  a  carcass  at  the 
packing  plant.  Processing  and  storage  have 
contributed  at  least  another  9  cents  to  what 
might  be  called  the  wholesale  price. 

$1,147:  The  pound  of  beef  1b  now  on  the 
way  to  the  store,  with  about  1.3  cents  added 
for  wholesale  transportation  and  about  9 
cents  to  cover  the  cost  from  the  time  the 
supermarket  distributor  purchases  the  car- 
cass until  It  is  shipped  from  the  packing 
plant  In  the  form  of  quarters  or  such  "primal 
cuts"  as  loins,  ribs  and  rounds. 

$1,506:  Now,  one  to  two  weeks  after  the 
livestock  has  left  the  farm,  the  pound  of 
beef  Is  on  the  retaU  counter.  A  hefty  35.9 
cents  has  been  added  at  the  store  for  cuttli^, 
trimming,  wrapping,  display,  advertising,  etc. 
These  and  other  overhead  costs  have  swelled 
the  price  of  the  choice  beef  to  close  to  $1.51 
a  pound. 

What  are  the  implications? 

1.  What  happens  to  the  price  of  cattle  on 

the  range  Is  Just  the  very,  very  beginning  of 

the   price   to   you.   Of   course,   when   cattle 

prices  soar,  this  pushes  prices  up  all  along 

the  line — but  note  that  on  top  of  the  93.6 

cents  on  the  farm  came  57  cents  to  the  store. 

2  Cattle  prices  at  the  farm  level  are  slated 

to    stabilize   or   even   decline  somewhat   In 

75.  as  feed  costs  slip.  For  you  and  me,  this 

may  translate  into  larger  supplies  of  choice 

trade  beef  and  possibly  lower  prices  for  such 

cuts  .  .  ".  possibly. 

3.  But  costs  almost  surely  will  continue  to 
ii=e  for  shipping,  processing  and  retailing 
meats— even  though  the  cattle  farmer's  costs 
may  go  down  and  even  though  the  meat 
industry  has  made  and  Is  making  efforts  to 
improve  Its  processing  system. 

In  '74,  for  Instance,  about  68  percent  of 
the  meat  In  the  United  States  was  already 


cut  into  sections  known  as  "prlmals"  or 
f'subpclmals"  (sirloins  and  short  loins)  he- 
fore  delivery  to  local  retail  ebons.  Such  a 
cenlaaUzed  butchering  Bsstem  Is  far  more 
efficient  than  the  individual  "back  room" 
butchering  of  each  market.  Kew  automated 
machinery  makes  It  easier  and  faster  to  han- 
dle the  beef;  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
lessened;  and  by  centralizing  the  butchering, 
cuts  can  be  made  more  uniform  and  dlstri- 
buUon  can  be  improved. 

As  an  illtistratlon,  If  a  certain  store  seUs 
more  T-bone  steaks  and  sirloin  tips  than  an- 
other store  across  town,  a  central  warehouse 
can  Increase  deliveries  of  the  higher-priced 
meat  only  to  that  store  and  not  send  big, 
additional  quartered  carcasses. 

Beef  processing  could  be  streamlined  If 
central  warehouses  covUd  divide  carcass  quar- 
ters into  retail  cuts  and  freeze  them.  Retail 
cuts  must  be  frozen.  If  they  are  to  have  a 
shelf  life  of  more  than  two  days.  The  aver- 
age consumer,  though,  doesn't  like  to  buy 
prefrozen  meat — and  Inevitably,  we  all  pay 
for  this  Inefficiency  through  generally  higher 
prices. 

With  more  centralized  butchering  and 
packing,  with  higher  supplies  and  with  many 
other  technological  improvements,  what's  the 
long-term  price  outlook? 

A  realistic  forecast  would  be:  Prices  won't 
rise  as  fast  and  as  high  as  they  otherwise 
would. 

ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  ARLENE  MACK, 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NORTH  DA- 
KOTA NURSES'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Nurses' 
Association,  Mrs.  Arlene  Mack,  made  a 
speech  recently  which  I  was  privileged 
to  hear.  She  spoke  not  only  of  the  role 
of  nurses  in  society  today,  but  of  the 
changing  role  and  demands  of  the  health 
industry  as  well.  Her  speech  contains 
much  that  is  thought  provoking,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presu>ent's  Address — Mrs.  Arlene  Mack, 
R.N.,  B.S. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  less  original  to 
say  than  that  any  profession  needs  to  change. 
To  say  that  we  live  In  a  world  of  change  Is 
to  make  a  very  trite  statement.  The  speed 
and  the  amount  of  change  affect  all  aspects 
of  our  life — ^physical,  emotional,  social  and 
economic.  We  seem  to  be  In  a  transition, 
moving  from  an  abandoned  past  toward  a 
future  that  we  cannot  always  comprehend. 
Those  who  happen  to  be  around  In  the  first 
half  of  the  20fch  century  have  lived  under 
conditions  of  extraordinarily  rapid  change. 
I  think  no  amount  of  Investigation  Is  needed 
to  reach  this  conclusion.  One  need  only  recall 
some  of  the  very  famUlar  things  that  we  see 
today  that  were  totally  unknown  to  persons 
who  entered  their  lives  50  years  ago — atomic 
energy,  nylon  stockings,  television,  radio, 
Mickey  Mouse,  and  the  list  could  gp  on  and 
on.  These  advances  have  changed  man's  re-, 
lation  to  the  physical  world.  They  have  reaiy 
altered  the  fortune  and  destiny  of  man.    JT 

Being  the  kind  of  creatures  we  are.^nd 
having  the  kind  of  conditioning  we  have 
received,  and  living  In  the  kind  of  world  we 
Inhabit  we  find  oiuselves  from  time  to  time 
both  liking  and  disliking,  accepting  and  re- 
sisting aspects  of  both  permanent  and 
changed.  We  enthusiastically  choose  a  new 
car,  television,  medicines  and  so  on,  but  In 
other  matters  such  a§  ethicid  standards  our 
tastes  are  much  more  conservative. 

Health  care  professionals  have  been  greatly 


influenced  by  the  extraordinarily  rapid  rate 
of  change.  'The  uneasy  state  of  the  national 
economy  is  a  compelling  force  to  effect  long 
overdue  changes  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  The  era  of  vmllmlted  federal  funds  for 
the  support  of  health  programs.  I  think  Is 
past.  And  while  national  health  insurance 
has  been  labeled  as  Imperative  for  this  con- 
gress, the  81.00  restraints  are  very  real.  New 
economic  and  delivery  strategies  are  essential 
if  universa!  health  care  and  access  tc  he.alth 
care  is  to  become  a  reality. 

The  current  prices  within  this  health  care 
industry  have  created  varying  levels  of  con- 
cern with  our  public.  This  is  the  time  of 
ccnstimerism.  The  public  is  becoming  in- 
volved. They  are  becoming  involved  in  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  and  also  demand- 
ing high  provisions  of  quality  care.  Consumer 
concern  with  this  high  cost  creates  the  opin- 
ion that  health  care  Is  a  right  for  aU  people, 
which  I  don't  think  we  will  argue  with. 

Health  spending  in  the  United  States 
soared  to  a  total  of  104.2  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1974  as  compared  to  94.1  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973.  This  new  figtu-e  repre- 
sents $485  per  capita  and  7.7  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  It  Is  generally 
conceded  that  In  a  matter  of  time  the  health 
care  Industry  will  become  the  nation's  #1 
business  In  terms  of  annual  expenditures. 
The  concept  of  health  care  as  a  right  rather 
than  privilege  has  spurred  this  phenomenal 
growth  and  I  think  within  the  last  decade 
we  have  seen  even  more  dramatic  changes 
come  about  by  medicare  and  medicaid. 

Congress  in  1966  declared  In  the  preamble 
of  a  comprehensive  health  planning  act.  "The 
fulfillment  of  our  national  piu-pose  depends 
on  promoting  and  assuring  the  highest  level 
of  health  obtainable  for  every  person,  in 
an  environment  which  contributes  positively 
to  healthful  individual  and  family  living." 
The  health  care  professions  until  recently 
have  provided  this  health  care  without  any 
outside  Intervention.  Now  the  public  wants 
to  know  and  they  want  to  be  involved  in 
their  health  care. 

Other  trends  that  have  caused  changes 
for  the  hCELlth  professionals  are:  1.  a  trend 
towards  higher  education,  not  only  for  pro- 
fessionals, but  for  the  general  public  as 
well;  2.  a  continued  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  while  yet  we  know  that  there  are 
huge  poverty  areas;  3.  experimentation  with 
methods  of  distributing  health  care;  4.  the 
growth  of  pre-paid  health  Insurance  by  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  such  as  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  as  a  way  of  meeting  health 
costs;  5.  the  effects  of  communication  such 
as  television — radio  influencing  the  pubUc's 
feelings  about  health  care.  6.  the  Increase 
In  use  of  psychedelic  and  habit  forming 
drugs:  7.  the  trend  towards  greater  Interest 
in  helping  the  aged;  8.  the  advent  of  re- 
gional health  planning,  utilization  reviews. 
PSRO,  shifts  in  setting  where  health  care  is 
given,  such  as  greater  use  of  out-patient 
and  extended  care  facilities,  and  a  growing 
awareness  of  research.  All  of  these  have  an 
impact  to  the  professional  as  we  assume  a 
greater  role  in  the  health  care  field. 

Now.  we've  talked  a  little  bit  about  pro- 
fession and  I  think  we  need  to  talk  about 
what  a  profession  is  and  how  It  serves  so- 
ciety. It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  pro- 
fession serves  society  and  not  the  end  of 
any  particular  Interest  group.  William  Shep- 
herd lists  the  criteria  of  a  profession  as — 
a  profession  must  satisfy  an  Indispensable 
social  need  and  be  based  upon  well  estab- 
lished and  sociaUy  accepted  scientific  prin- 
ciples, yet  must  demand  adequate  pre-pro- 
fessional  and  cultural  training.  It  must  de- 
mand the  possession  of  a  body  of  specisJlzed 
and  systematized  knowledge.  It  must  glVe 
evidence  of  needed  skills  which  the  public 
does  not  possess.  It  must  reqviire  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  time 
arid  manner  of  the  performance  of  duty.  It 
miist  l>e' a  type  of  beneficial  work.  It  must 
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have  sufficient  self-Impelling  power  to  re- 
tain its  members  throughout  life.  It  must 
recognise  its  obllgatiooB  to  society  by  in- 
sisting that  its  members  live  up  to  an  estab- 
lished code  of  ethics.  A  profession  has  the 
responsibility  for  determining  its  own  goals 
for  meeting  societies  needs.  It  needs  to  de- 
cide its  own  specific  functions  and  responsl- 
biltty  as  a  unique  profession  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Inter-discipUnary  group  composed 
of  the  allied  health  profession  and  it  can 
function  autonomously,  in  the  formation  of 
professional  quality  and  In  the  control  of 
professional  activity. 

Now,  thinking  back  to  what  we  defined  as 
a  profession,  I  think  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves some  questions.  Do  our  actions  re- 
quire intellectual  operations  or  are  they 
purely  mechanical:  Do  we  make  practical 
application  of  what  we  have  learned?  Do  we 
keep  up  with  trends  In  the  health  care  fields 
and  in  our  own  field?  Do  we  share  our  knowl- 
edge with  others?  Do  we  belong  and  partici- 
pate in  the  professional  organization?  Do  we 
set  our  own  goals  for  meeting  societies  need 
and  do  we  care  about  ovirselves,  about  the 
profession,  and  about  society?  This  all  adds 
up  to  committment  on  our  part.  A  committ- 
ment to  our  profession  as  a  life's  profession. 

Now,  I've  talked  about  change  and  I've 
talked  about  our  profession  and'talked  about 
our  society.  Som.e  of  the  things  now  I  think 
that  we  need  to  talk  about  is  what  can  be 
done.  The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  that 
we  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  professionals. 
Being  professional  alone,  of  course,  is  no 
longer  the  issue,  but  it  Is  Important  that  we 
work  on  solutions  for  the  problems  that  have 
been  created  by  these  rapid  technological 
changes. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge  Is  bound  to 
continue,  we  know  not  for  exactly  how  long 
but  It  Is  already  well  beyond  the  grasp  of 
single  individuals.  Every  practitioner  has  the 
responsibility  for  his  own  continued  learning 
and  must  have  some  means  to  maintain  and 
enhance  his  competence.  It  must  be  stressed 
that  once  we  graduate  we  are  Just  beginning 
to  learn!  We  must  keep  cxirrent;  so  far  that 
choice  is  ours.  Perhaps  the  choice  will  soon  be 
the  patient  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  even 
accept  us  as  a  part  of  his  health  care.  He  will 
demand  more  and  more  that  care  be  specifi- 
cally designed  for  him  and  that  It  be  high 
quality  and  error  free.  If  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not  happen  here,  you 
are  avoiding  the  problem  or  the  challenges 
that  are  fr.clng  health  care  professionals 
today ! 

Leiand  Bennett  says  that  you  are  an  os- 
trich nurse.  If  you  don't  read,  don't  learn 
new  techniques,  don't  share  Ideas  with 
others,  don't  beloiig  to  your  professional  or- 
ganization, don't  use  humane  methods  of 
management,  don't  communicate  with  your 
patients  more  than  you  have  to.  don't  keep 
an  open  mind,  and  support  the  statu.s  quo 
with  every  fiber  of  your  being.  When  we  stop 
to  consider  that  more  than  50'^  of  the 
knowledge  that  we've  learned  20  vears  ago 
is  already  Oiisolete.  how  can  we  accept  the 
.status  qv!o. 

With  the  enactment  of  public  la'v  92  -603. 
there  Is  increasing  demand  for  quality  care 
and  accountability.  A  demand  for  account- 
ability is  increasing  at  all  levels  and  will 
Increase  with  more  specificity  toward  ac- 
countability of  nurses  for  their  practice. 
Nurses  can  no  longer  avoid  independent  ac- 
countability and  accept  the  protective  cloak 
while  working  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
physician.  Quality  control  of  performance 
should  be  effected  with  programs  of  peer 
review.  Nurses,  physicians  and  other  allied 
health  personnel  must  develop  new  method.s 
of  working  together.  Team  nursing  Is  essen- 
tial and  I  think  this  needs  to  begin  In  the 
educational  syBtem,  so  that  we  can  see  true 
interdisciplinary  changes  In  education  and 
practice.  And  If  the  professions  are  going  to 


keep  pace  with  poUtlcal  chknges  la  the 
health  ct^n  system,  th«y  must  be  knowledge- 
able and  they  most  be  UiTOIved  •bout  legis- 
lation. It  is  up  to  the  profession  to  oonTlnce 
legislatures  and  cxMisumen  the  Importeaoe 
of  health  care.  The  shift  In  emphasis  from 
caring  to  preventing  is  one  change  that  I 
think  professionals  need  to  speak  to,  along 
with  many  many  others.  Our  educational 
system  certainly  needs  review.  It  perhaps 
needs  more  flexibility  to  provide  the  kind  of 
education  that  is  needed  In  today's  society 
and  for  the  future. 

Nurses  need  to  be  involved  In  health  plan- 
ning for  therein  lies  the  future,  particularly 
with  the  passage  of  the  new  public  law,  93- 
641 — Health  Planning  Resources  Act.  Nurses 
need  to  be  involved  with  Implementation 
of  the  standards  Our  professional  organiza- 
tion has  come  a  long  way  with  setting  of 
standards.  We  can  be  very  proud  of  that. 
We're  one  of  the  only  organizations  that  have 
standards.  But  I  think  It's  up  to  us  now  to 
implement  .standards. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  professionals  must 
be  committed  people;  committed  to  them- 
selve'^.  committed  to  people,  committed  to 
their  job  and  committed  to  their  profeaslon. 

I  think  however,  that  it  Is  very  Important 
for  us  to  remember  that  there  Is  one  thing 
that  does  not  change,  something  that  Is 
permanent  and  enduring  as  anything  In  hu- 
man e.xperleuce. 

Whenever  and  wherever  our  functions  are 
performed  there  are  always  present  two  in- 
di.spenslble  components — the  patient  and  the 
professional  nurse:  one  needing,  one  giving. 
The  coniUiulty,  the  stability  and  the  never 
falling  willingness  of  some  people  to  give 
that  others  may  have;  to  provide  knowledge, 
comfort,  assurance,  support  and  nu^re  than 
any  of  these,  the  sense  that  there  i&  some- 
one who  knows,  someone  who  understand.s 
and  someone  who  cares! 


SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  years  that  I  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate there  has  only  been  one  majority 
leader.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  The 
length  of  his  tenure  in  that  position  is 
unprecedented.  The  skill  and  demeanor 
with  which  he  has  carried  out  the  duties 
of  that  position  are  unequaled. 

We  are  from  different  sides  of  the  aisle. 
But  with  Mike  Mansfield  a  difference  in 
party  is  no  barrier  to  friendship.  I  sought 
his  coun.sel  during  miy  early  years  in  the 
Senate.  I  still  do.  His  counsel  is  not  only 
wise,  but  honest  and  sincere.  In  an  in- 
stitution where  words  often  have  shaded 
meanings  and  whei-e  changes  of  direction 
are  commonplace.  Senator  Mansfield 
has  made  a  virtue  of  straight  words  and 
straiglitforward  courses  of  action. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  known, 
in  or  out  of  politics,  a  more  honorable 
hviman  being  than  Mike  Mansfield.  His 
integrity  is  unquestioned.  His  sense  of 
duty  IS  luiparalleled.  His  dignity  is  in- 
destructible. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  a  man  of  strong 
conviction,  yet  he  is  totally  respectful  of 
the  opinions  of  others.  From  his  perspec- 
tive this  body  is  composed  of  100  indi- 
vidual and  equal  Members.  No  sentiment 
is  Ignored.  No  opinion  is  derided.  He  has 
acted  on  the  principle  that  each  of  us 
should  have  his  say.  although  I  am  sure 
that  privately  he  has  thought  many  of 
our  positions  to  have  been  silly. 

Mr.  Pi'e<ident,  Mike  Mansfield  has 
presided  over  the  Senate  during  :»  period 


of  great  triaJ  for  this  country  and  great 
challenge  for  this  Institutlmi.  I  am  con- 
vinced he  was  the  rig^t  man  for  the  right 
job  at  the  right  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  Senate  is  a  better  instituticm,  because 
of  MiKB  Mansfield's  15-year  term  as  ma- 
jority leader.  The  presence  of  this  good 
man  will  be  missed.  But  we  all  join  sin- 
cerely in  wishing  Senator  Mansfield  and 
his  wife,  Maureen,  good  health,  great 
happiness,  and  God-speed  in  their  well- 
deserved  years  of  retirement. 


WHERE  IS  THAT  ALASKAN  OIL 
GOING  TO  GO? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Washington  Star  reported  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  come 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  sometlilng  ar- 
gued 3  years  ago  by  those  who  advocated 
delivering  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  the  contiguous  48  States  through  an 
all-pipeline  S3^tem.  l^^eciflcally,  the  FEA 
acknowledged  that  the  west  coast  does 
not  have  suCQcient  demand  to  use  the  2 
million  barrels  of  oil  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  North  Slope  and  trans- 
ported via  the  trans -Alaskan  piiieline 
now  under  construction. 

There  is  little  to  be  accomplished  by 
playing  the  "I  told  you  so"  game.  Those 
of  us  who  led  the  effort  for  the  trans- 
Canadian  alternative  to  the  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline  were  right.  But  rather  than 
simply  parade  our  vindication  before  the 
Senate,  we  must  learn  an  important  and 
essential  lesson  from  the  errors  and  mis- 
representations of  the  oil  industry  and 
the  Nixon  administration  in  their  suc- 
cessful effort  to  rush  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
legislation  through  the  93d  Congress. 

That  lesson  is  that  a  responsible  na- 
tional enei'gy  policy  places  the  interests 
of  the  entire  country  above  these  selfish 
interests  of  a  small  group  of  multina- 
tional oil  giants  whose  only  allegiance  is 
to  profit.  In  concrete  terms  that  lesson 
should  be  reflected  in  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

We  must  break  up  the  major,  vertically 
integrated  oil  companies  by  passing  my 
bill,  S.  2387,  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Competition  Act.  One  important  reason 
that  the  WTong  decision  was  made  on  the 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  was  that  the  same 
companies  that  were  going  to  produce 
North  Slope  oil  controlled  the  delivery 
system  for  the  oil  and  thus  sought  the 
pipeline  that  would  provide  them  with 
the  greatest  flexibility  and  greatest 
profit. 

We  must  not  repeat  our  error  when 
we  make  the  decisten  on  how  to  deliver 
the  natiu'al  gas  from  Alaska  to  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States.  We  must  build  an  all- 
pipeline  dellverj-  system  for  the  natural 
gas  that  shares  that  national  resource 
fairly  among  all  sections  of  the  country. 

We  must  pay  careful  attention,  as  we 
consider  oil  production  in  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4,  in  Alaska,  as  to 
how  that  oil  will  be  brought  to  market. 
Since  the  full  capacity  of  the  oil  line  now 
under  construcUon  would  oversupply 
west  coast  markets,  we  must  consider  a 
second  oil  pipeline,  via  Canada  wltii  the 
consent  of  the  Canadian  Government,  to 
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Insure  that  the  oil  In  Pet  4  is  ddlvered  to 
the  Midwest  and  Eastorn  States  which 
are  most  dependent  cm  Insecure  and  ex- 
pensive foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  benefit  from  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  Alas- 
kan oil  pipeline,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lo  have  printed  the  af(H:ementioned 
Washington  Star  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
f  s  follows: 

.^Li,  That  Alaska  On,  Piped  to  the  Wrong 
Place? 

(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

Long-awaited  Alaskan  oU,  touted  by  two 
presidents  as  an  important  contribution  to 
U.S.  energy  self-sufficiency,  appears  to  be 
planned  for  delivery  to  where  it  Isn't  needed, 
the  federal  government  now  cmcedes. 

When  the  oil  from  the  Arctic  North  Slope 
Is  ready  for  deUvery  in  late  1977  or  early  1978, 
California — where  It  Is  headed — probably 
won't  be  able  to  use  it,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  says. 

And  unless  a  transportation  system  is  de- 
vel<q>ed  to  moTe  the  oil  from  the  West  Coast 
to  where  it  is  needed — ^tbe  Midwest  and  the 
East — the  oil  may  either  have  to  be  "shut  In," 
meaning  not  produced,  or  sold  to  foreign 
countries,  FEA  says. 

The  prediction  that  Alaskan  oU  would  go 
to  the  wrong  place  was  one  of  the  prime  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  environmentalists 
who  held  up  the  controversial  Alaskan  pipe- 
line project  for  nearly  three  years.  The  pipe- 
line project  was  approved  only  In  the  wake 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  In  1973. 

The  new  FEA  stance  appears  to  back  up  the 
environmentalists'  contentions. 

It  came  to  light  yesterday  when  the  FEA 
formally  asked  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion "to  speed"  a  decision  affecting  develop- 
ment of  a  crude  oil  pipeline  system  from 
California  to  Texas. 

In  its  Intervention,  FEA  asked  the  FPC  to 
rule  quickly  on  whether  the  El  Paso  Natural 
Oas  Co.  can  abandon  a  700-mlIe  stretch  of 
natural  gas  pipeline.  The  objective,  accord- 
ing to  an  FEA  official.  Is  to  convert  the  pipe- 
line to  one  capable  of  carrjrliig  oil. 

According  to  the  offlclal,  the  conversion, 
along  with  expanding  the  pipeline  at  both 
ends,  would  be  to  carry  Alaskan  oil  from 
California,  where  it  will  not  be  needed,  east- 
ward. 

Current  plans  are  for  the  789-mUe,  $7  bil- 
lion trans- Alaskan  pipeline  to  carry  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  to  the  ice  free  port  of  Valdez 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  state.  n<om 
there,  the  oil  would  be  traniqwrted  by  tanker 
to  Washington  state  and  headed  for  Cali- 
fornia via  pipeline. 

At  first,  deUvery  will  amount  to  around 
600,000  barrels  of  oU  a  day,  to  be  expanded 
later  to  2  mUllon  barrels  a  day. 

The  FEA  spokesman  said  yesterday  that 
California  did  not  need  the  oU  because  It 
was  getting  what  it  needs  from  Indonesia, 
considered  a  "safe"  Importer,  meaning  one 
not  likely  to  participate  in  any  embargo,  as 
well  as  having  offshore  oU  and  further 
projected  oil  from  a  naval  reserve  that  likely 
will  be  In  production  by  then. 

"The  historical  pattern  of  California  is 
that  it  Is  energy  self-sufficient,"  the  official 
said. 

When  asked  how  he  would  have  com- 
mented at  the  height  of  the  Alaska  pipeline 
controversy,  he  replied:  "Well,  luckily,  I 
wasn't  around  at  the  time." 

Environmentalists,  backed  by  Iiildwest- 
erners  and  Easterners,  bad  argued  that  a 
better  route  for  the  pipeline  would  have 
been  through  Canada,  to  deUver  oil  to  the 
Midwest. 


When  asked  what  FEA  would  do  if  the 
power  commission  does  not  act  on  the  p^- 
Ud«  proposal,  the  official  said  the  energy 
agency  would  have  to  look  at  oilier  means 
of  getting  the  oil  out  from  the  West  Coast. 

Asked  what  methods  were  being  con- 
sidered, he  said  that  one  would  Involve  trans- 
porting the  surplus,  which  amounts  to  half 
of  the  Alaskan  oU,  in  tankers  around  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

This  long-distance  routing  presumably 
would  raise  the  cost  of  oU  to  consumers  and 
risk  tanker  spills  off  stormy  Cape  Horn. 

In  its  petition  to  the  FPC,  the  energy 
agency  said  that  "the  expeditious  deter- 
mination of  El  Paso's  application  f<»'  aban- 
donment (of  the  gas  pipeline)  Is  of  critical 
Importance  to  the  natural  energy  Interest. 

FEA  then  went  on  to  say  that  "an  operable 
west-to-east  crude  oil  transp(»tatlon  system 
must  be  In  place"  when  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
begins  delivering  oU  because  of  the  projected 
West  Coast  svtrplus. 

The  FEA  official  said  the  agency  got  In- 
volved in  the  case  while  determining  what 
parts  of  the  country  w^ould  have  energy  dlT- 
flcultles  should  another  oil  embargo  occtir. 
The  offlclal  said  the  surplus  oil  should  have 
no  bearing  on  another  brewing  controversy — 
the  routing  of  a  gas  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope. 

Basically,  the  same  two  routes  are  involved. 
One  proposal  would  carry  the  gas  in  a  pipe- 
line parallel  to  the  oil  pipeline  now  under 
construction,  southwards  to  the  state  of 
Alaska.  The  other  would  route  the  gas  pipe- 
line a  short  distance  across  Alaska,  and  then 
down  the  McKenzie  Valley  in  Canada,  de- 
livering it  to  the  Midwest. 

On  a  visit  to  Alaska  last  year  President 
Ford  called  the  Alaska  pipeline  a  weapon  in 
the  struggle  to  "liberate"  the  United  States 
from  "uiuellable"  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

In  signing  the  pipeline  bill  In  1973,-  then- 
President  Richard  Nixon  hailed  the  project 
as  being  "about  three  years  late  but  better 
late  than  never"  and  blamed  environmental- 
ists from  holding  it  up. 

Nixon  also  said  that  oil  from  the  North 
Sloi>e  would  make  up  a  third  of  the  total 
the  United  States  would  have  to  Import  and 
would  help  meet  the  nation's  long-term  en- 
ergy needs. 

Ever  since  the  project  was  announced, 
there  have  been  riunblings  that  Alaskan 
oil — or  at  least  some  of  it — ^would  be  destined 
for  sale  overseas,  especially  to  Japan. 

The  VS.  government  has  always  denied 
this,  but  former  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Eisaku  Sato,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1972  said  he  had  been  promised  Alaskan 
oil. 


SAFETY  IN  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember's issue  of  Consumers'  Research 
magazine  contained  the  following  article 
concerning  safety  in  consumer  prod- 
ucts. In  it  the  author  described  the 
status  of  current  efforts  to  gainer  in- 
formation on  industrywide  standards  of 
performance  and  quality  for  common 
household  items.  It  places  a  special  em- 
phasis on  efforts  by  nongovernmental  en- 
tities to  collect  this  information  on  a 
voluntary  basis  from  manufacturers  and 
other  interested  parties. 

Safety  in  consumer  products  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  us  all,  and  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  \he  Record, 
as  follows: 

Product  Staksards — ^Blotprimts  foh 

QXTAUTT,   SAVSTT,   ECONOKY 

(Excerpted,  with  permission,  from  the  No- 
vember 1975  issue  of  Consumers'  Research 
Magazine.  Copyright  1976,  by  Consumers' 
Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.J.  07882) 
As  products  for  consumers  have  grown 
greatly  in  abundance,  complexity,  and 
variety.  It  has  been  Increasingly  desirable  for 
lnd\istry  to  set  up  standards  of  performance 
to  achieve  economies,  reduce  waste,  provide 
for  necessary  Interchangeablllty,  and  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  items  being  manu- 
factured. Standardization  of  commonly  used 
components  such  as  bolts,  screws,  and  nuts, 
electric  light  bulbs,  electric  cords  and  many 
Interchangeable  parts  for  repairing  house- 
hold equipment  have  brought  reduced  prices 
for  consumers  and  Improved  reliability. 
Ptu'chasers  and  users  of  the  large  number 
and  variety  of  standardized  Items  that  are 
In  daily  or  constant  use  seldom  If  ever  give 
any  thought  to  the  engineering  principles 
and  production  planning  that  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  mauufactiu'e  of  such  convenience 
items. 

The  development  of  a  wide  range  of  stand- 
ards [has  been]  greatly  aided  by  the  pioneer- 
ing work  of  the  American  Standards  Asso- 
ciation (now  the  Amn-ican  National  Stand- 
ards Institute) ,  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Elec- 
trical Testing  Laboratories  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  American 
National  Standards  Institute,  familiarly 
known  as  ANSI,  currently  lists  some  8000 
standards  (approved  American  National 
Standards  as  of  AprU  1975)  of  which  more 
than  250  are  applicable  to  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

The  National  Bvu-eau  of  Standards  is  work- 
ing on  updating  its  tabulation  of  voluntary 
Industry-originated  and  other  standards  and 
certification  programs  for  consumer  products 
which,  in  its  1973  edition,  totaled  over  20,000 
standards  titles  covering  more  than  1,000 
product  areas.  The  field  has  indeed  greatly 
expanded  since  Consumers'  Research  first 
gave  prominence  to  the  need  for  and  use  of 
consumer  standards  as  an  accepted  and  es- 
tablished means  for  Judging  and  maint.ain- 
Lng  quality,  efficiency,  and  safety. 

The  drafting  and  adc^tion  of  a  standard 
for  consvimer  products  Is  a  complex  and  de- 
tailed process  that  requires  extensive  Inter- 
change among  engineers  and  scientists  of 
technical  skills,  knowledge  of  technical  test 
methods,  of  quality  control,  manufacturing 
procedures,  and  production  costs,  along  with 
information  on  potential  customers'  desires 
and  needs. 

The  standard  for  production  of  a  product 
needs  to  take  into  account  not  only  its  per- 
formance, efficiency,  and  effectiveness,  safety 
and  economy  in  use,  but  its  probable  appeal 
to  customers,  particularly  the  price  at  which 
it  can  be  sold  with  a  profit  If  manufactured 
in  substantial  quantities.  The  most  cleverly 
designed  product,  carefuUy  produced  accord- 
ing to  a  well-drawn  standard,  will  be  a  total 
failure  from  a  msirketlng  standpoint  if  it 
fails  to  please  a  sufficient  number  of  cus- 
tomers. 

There  are  two  systems  for  preparation  of 
product  standards.  Those  drawn  up  and  put 
into  execution  by  govermnent  agencies  are. 
often  as  not,  mandatory  standards,  although 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  does  ad- 
minister a  program  of  'Volimtary  Product 
Standards  which  Is  designed  to  supplement 
the  activities  of  what  are  called  the  "pri- 
vate sector"  standardlRlng  organlzatUms.  In 
this  sector,  the  organisation  wtth  the  long- 
est experience  in  the  development  and  pro- 
mulgation  of   volimtary   standards    Is   the 
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American  National  Standards  Institute,  a 
federation  of  Industrial,  trade,  technical, 
labor,  and  profe«loniil  organizations,  gov- 
ernnient  agencies,  and  ccnaumar  groups. 

In  contrast  to  the  policy  foUowed  by  many 
cc.iutrles  abroad  ol  establishing  official 
standards  through  a  government  agency, 
ANSI  provides  what  Is  known  as  a  national 
cousexisus  system,'"  wliich  requires  that  every 
standard  submitted  to  it  for  approval  and 
lisung  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  review 
and  comment.  ANSI'c  Consumer  Council  has 
been  assigned  the  re-ponslblllty  for  reviewing 
all  consumer  product  and  service  standards 
submitted  lo  ANSI  for  approval  •  t'>  Identify 
.serious  flaws  or  inadequacies  af.d  to  stimu- 
late such  cor:eo-i'.e  action  as  mny  be 
needed." 

This  technique  .-v-stires  consumer  input  to 
ttie  competent  worl-:  of  Underwv.tcrs  Labora- 
tories (which  also  have  had  for  years  an 
active  Consumer  Ad;  isory  Council)  on  safety 
standards,  and  the  activities  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  in  the  fire  pre- 
vention field.  Both  of  these  organisations, 
among  many  others,  submit  standards  to 
ANSI  for  listing  and  referencing. 

As  a  former  president  of  ANSI,  Roy  P 
Trowbridge,  described  the  technique,  'con- 
sensus standards  combine  technical  exper- 
tise with  appreciation  of  the  real  world  forces 
that  exist,  whether  or  not  a  regulatory  agency 
chooses  to  recognize  them.  A  document  that 
Is  accepted  by  those  regulated  a.s  well  as  by 
the  regulators  means  fewer  enforcement 
problems  for  the  latter  and  therefore  quicker 
achievement  of  desired  safety  goals."  Mr 
Trowbridge  noted  that  the  US.  Department 
of  Labor  has  .spoken  out  strongly  \'.\  favor  of 
utilizing  the  national  consensus  method  for 
developing  standards  because  ■'they  remove 
any  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  du- 
plicate the  work  done  to  date  in  the  many 
areas  where  >c'r.  d  .safety  and  l-ealth  stand- 
ards exist." 

Another  ir.iere.'tlng  evaluation  Is  provided 
bv  The  Standards  Council  of  Canada  whlfh 
refers  to  voluntary  standardization  •  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  national  economy, 
benefiting  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  public,  assisting  and  protectin':  the  con- 
sumer, facilitating  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional trade  and  furthering  international  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  standards." 

The  various  activities   in  developing  and 
writing  standards  had  proceeded  somewhat 
accordir.ii  to  widely  recognized  p.nd  accepted 
n.ethods  for  the  past  four  or  five  decades  until 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Aft  was  signed 
en  October  27,  1972.  The  legisiatlor,  hailed  a- 
•in  effect,  casting  a  Federal  safety  net  over 
the  American  heme."  gave  the  Federal  Gov- 
erument  power  to  set  safety  standards  on  It-^ 
own  Initiative  by  methods  it  was  empowered 
to  choose  for  aU  "common  househc'.d  product.- 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
directed    by    five    comm'.ssicrers    appointed 
Dv   the  President   of  the  Vnited   Stages   for 
diaercnt  length*  oi  time,  i.s  charged  by  the 
enablUig  act  with  the  task  of  protecting  the 
public    from    '  unrea.'onable    risk    of    Injury 
a.ssoclated  with  consumer  products  "  One  of 
the  techniques  for  achieving  this  goal  is  the 
Commission's  power  to  set  mandatory  safety 
.standards   that   "can   specify   how   prodtict.s 
must  perform  in  order  to  be  safe  and  or  how 
they  must  be  labeled  ...  to  provide  adequate 
•.varning  or  gtildance  for  safe  use"  The  means 
of  develophig  the  terms  of  s\ich  a  standard 
has  the  unique  feature  that  the  Commission 
may  "publlsii  a  notice  Inviting  any  person  or 
group  to  submit  an  existing  standard  or  an 
offer  to  develop  a  standard  applicable  to  the 
risks  of  injury  associated  with  that  product." 
The   Commission   may   also   "independently 
proceed  to  develop  a  proposed  safety  stand- 
ard on  Its  own." 

The  task  of  developing  a  competent  orea- 
nlzatlon  and  plan  of  procedure  for  such  a 
diverse  and  colossal  objective  would  require 


a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and  the  best 
technological  advice  available.  Perhaps  the 
past  two  years  Is  not  a  eufflclent  length  of 
time  for  an  Innovative  and  relatively  untried 
agency  to  acquire  an  Impressive  record  In  the 
promulgation  of  standards,  but  according  to 
a  searching  examination  In  Fortune  Maga- 
zine. July  1975,  the  Commission's  achleve- 
metus  to  date  have  been  modest 

The  magazine  points  out  that ;  "Though 
the  commission  has  assembled  a  staff  of  l.lOO 
and  spent  more  than  $79  million,  there  ha"; 
been  no  notable  reductloii  In  product  in- 
juries .  .  .  there  are  only  two  sen.sil^le  wa;,  ■- 
lo  proceed  Either  the  coir.ml.'^.sion  rould  take 
upon  itself  the  Sisyphean  Job  of  ider.tlfyirn4 
the  thousands  of  risks,  redesigning'  a'.',  the 
prodr.cts.  and  .svstematlcaljy  enfi  rcing  com- 
pliance with  its  every  regulation;  or  It  could 
organize  I'^elf  to  pre-  ide  the  ii  •'orniatlon  and 
Incentive  needed  by  industry  to  impro'.e  tlie 
safety  of  products  on  Its  own  The  Coni- 

mis.'iori  tries  to  use  Ijoth  of  these  rpproachc^. 
but  in  faci.  Its  ciment  setup  i.s  suited  to 
neither." 

Although  ANSI.  UL.  as  well  as  other  stand- 
ards organi^ritioas  have  indicated  a  sincere 
de'-ire  to  provide  the  CPSC's  staff  with  their 
knnw-iiow  in  writing  standards  and  free  use 
of  the  detail^  of  previously  adopted  safety 
standaras  lor  hiuidreds  of  consumer  prod- 
\;cts  and  services,  the  Constuner  Product 
Safety  Comml.sslon  has  largely  Ignored  their 
offers  The  Comn;ii.ssion's  staff  appears  to  look 
with  -uspicio!;  on  standards  developed  over 
several  decades  of  manufacturing  and  pro- 
fessional society  activities  that  have  turned 
out  consum'^r  g'orU.':  that  iia-c  been  the  envy 
of  tiic  -.vorid. 

If  the  industry -sponsored  stnndnrds  arc 
considered  to  nianlfest  an  undesirable  bias, 
competent  e ngin-eei-s  who  are  members  of  the 
CPSC's  stafT  can  make  a'lowances  for  this 
and  modify  the  .=  pec ;ficat ions  to  '^nit  what 
they  consider  proper  objectives.  They  need, 
of  couise.  to  make  certain  that  their  changes 
will  meet  acceptan'-e  by  the  prospective 
customers  of  the  "improved  "  products,  who 
mu~t  be  ".  llling  to  pay  the  increased  price 
that  such  "improvements"  will  inevitably  In- 
c'jr,  at  least  initially.  The  U.S.  consumer  who 
ha.s  long  been  accitstomed  to  freedom  of 
choice  viil  very  likely  not  take  kindly  to 
government -mandated  product  standards.  In 
this  connection,  we  like  to  recall  the  anec- 
dote of  the  yotuig  Boy  Scout  who  came  to  his 
t.oups  mee'^tuk'  with  a  black  ev?  'When  hi^ 
sroutma.ster  a.-ked  him  what  happened,  lie 
replied  that  he  had  tried  to  help  a  little 
old  ladv  across  the  street.  "How,  in  the 
v.o7''i  ■  r.sked  his  scoutmaster,  "could  you 
;,'  T  bif'k  eve  doing  that?"  T'ne  Sru.it  re- 
jlie  1      6hf  didn't  want  to  go." 

Tl-  -10  i--  undoubtedly  a  need  tor  bruising 
abou  .'"d  ha-steniiig  a  reduction  in  tlie  haz- 
ards involved  in  the  use  of  llie  complex  de- 
vices, sy.stenvs.  services,  and  appliances  de- 
veloped for  consumers  by  a  lively  and  inno- 
vative technology,  implemented  by  the  nmss- 
produ'^rion  methods  of  manufacturers  that 
?re  att  esf.ent.lal  element  in  providing  for 
wide  distribution  and  sale  at  low  and  mod- 
erate price.s.  Whether  coni-iuuers  will  gladly 
pay  for  sutr  increases  in  prices  for  safer 
prudact.s  and  whether  taxpayers  are  willing 
to  utid'?rv.Tite  the  heavy  expenses  for  re- 
search and  elaborate  testing  In  discovering 
evaluating,  and  directing  oorrection  of  haz- 
ards are  two  important  factors  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  of  the  Uiuted  States, 
which  pRs-,ed  on  the  provisions  of  the  ena- 
bliufc!  a'  t 

As  one  of  the  CPSC  comml.s.sioners  wi.sely 
put  i;  Edr.caie  | people!  in  elementary  kinds 
oi  science  and  technology  that  go  Into  prod- 
ucts so  they  can  begin  to  make  Judgments 
for  them<«elve«  .  .  .  which  of  a  number  of 
competing  products  is  likely  to  be  safer." 

That  1«  a  long-time  Job.  It  Is  our  view  that 
the  CPSC  will  be  wise  to  empha.size  this  as- 


pect of  lt«  operations  In  order  to  condition 
the  oncoming  generation  and  Its  successors 
to  regard  safety  In  design  and  use  of  prod- 
ucts as  a  highly  desirable  feature  of  daily 
life.  Otherwise,  no  matter  what  mandatory 
standards  are  Imposed  by  goveriunent  de- 
cree, safety  Is  likely  to  remain  a  lost  cause, 
the  subject  of  laws  on  the  books  that  reflect 
the  lack  of  a  fully  qualified  body  of  well- 
informed  experts  and  funds  for  adequate 
enforcement. 


S.  3131— MULTINATIONAL  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE  INFORMATION  ACT 
OF  1976 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Tii5.s- 
tluy.  March  16.  1976. 1  introduced  S.  3151, 
the  Multinational  Business  Enterprise 
Infomiation  Act  of  1976.  It  was  my  in- 
tention that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  following  my  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  today's  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follow  .> : 

S.  3151 

B'-  it  enact'-d  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerir-a  i?;  Congress  a/fsembled.  That  this 
Al  I  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multinational  Busi- 
tie-i.-i  Entrrprise  Information  Act  of  1976  ". 

FINDIt.OS   AND   PURPOSE 

Si.c.  2.  (a I  The  Congress  finds  that  the  im- 
pact of  muhinational  business  enterprises  on 
the  domestic  economy,  on  commercial  Inter- 
course ui  d  overall  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  on  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
significant.  Tlie  Congress  also  finds  that  the 
Oovernu^ent  at  present  lacks  the  broad,  de- 
tailed information  it  needs  to  assess  the  full 
eStct  of  multinational  business  enterprises 
in  order  to  produce  meaningful  economic  and 
lomntorcial  policies. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  o:  tli'- 
CoUj'ress  to  establish  a  means  by  which  such 
detailed  Information  en  multinational  busi- 
ness enterprises  may  be  gathered,  atuilyzed, 
and  made  publicly  available  on  a  regular 
basis.  , 

DEFINlriONS 

Sec.   3.   For   purposes  of  this   Act — 

( 1 1  The  term  "multinational  business 
enterprise"  means  a  United  States  business 
ente.'pri-e  which  conducts  business  opera- 
tions both  In  tlie  United  States  and  In  one 
or  more  foreigti  countries  either  directly 
or  through  one  or  more  pfflliates  and  whose 
principal  headquarters  may  or  may  not  be 
located  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  Tlie  term  "United  States  business 
eiiterpri.se"  means  a  business  enterprise 
carried  on  by — 

(A)  a  citizen,  or  resident  of  the  United 
States; 

(Hi  a  partnorship  or  corporation  created 
or  organized  in  the  United  States  or  under 
t!ie  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  any  State. 
po.ssession.  or  commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  or 

(C)  two  or  more  such  citizens,  residents, 
partnerships,  or  corporations. 

1 3 )  The  term  '  foreign  affiliate  '  means  a 
busii'iCss  enterprise  which  is  not  a  United 
States  business  enterprise  and  is  directly 
and  or  indirectly  owned  by  a  United  States 
person  to  the  extent  of  10  percent  or  more 
of  its  voting  stock  for  an  Incorporated  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  an  equivalent  interest 
for   an   unincorporated  business  enterprise. 

(4)  The  term  "branch"  shall  Include  (a I 
the  operations  or  activities  conducted  by  an 
Incorporated  or  unincorporated  person  in  its 
own  name  In  a  different  location,  but  not 
through    an    incorporated   entity,    and    (b) 
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the  foreign  business  of  United  States  mutual 
insurance  companies. 

(fi)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

1 6)  "Commodity  grouping"  refers  to 
products  of  5,  and  never  less  than  4  digits 
.iccordlng  to  present  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  as  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
.Management  and  Budget. 

DfFOSMATION 

Sv.r.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
at'.d  maintain  a  program  to  gather,  on  a 
mandatory  basis.  Information  with  respect 
to  multinational  business  enterprises.  Such 
luxormatlon  shall  include,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  with  respect  to  each  multlnatloual  busi- 
ness enterprise — 

( 1 )  the  amoimt  of  total  direct  Investment 
by  such  business  enterprise  in  each  of  its 
foreign  affiliates  and  branches,  financial 
transactions  between  such  business  enter- 
prise and  each  of  its  foreign  aflUiates  and 
branches,  the  amoimt  of  oonsoUdated  net 
income  of  each  of  Its  foreign  affiliates  and 
branches  reported  separately,  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  such  husiness  enterprise  and 
by  each  of  Its  foreign  affiliates  with  respect 
to  foreign  affiliate  and  branch  operations,  re- 
ported separately,  and  information  about  aU 
mergers,  net  book  value  of  acquisitions, 
liquidations,  and  investments  in  foreign 
countries  Involving  such  business  enterprise; 

(2)  the  gross  sales  by  commodity  grouping 
<and,  whenever  possible,  by  product  line)  of 
such  business  enterprise  and  of  each  of  its 
foreign  aflUlates  in  each  foreign  country  in 
which  such  affiliate  Is  doing  business,  re- 
ported separately,  the  dollar  amount  by  com- 
modity grouping  (and,  whenever  possible,  by 
product  line)  of  articles  which  such  business 
enterprise  imports  from  each  foreign  coun- 
try and  of  articles  which  such  business  enter- 
prise exi>orts  to  each  foreign  country,  the 
dollar  amount  of  trade  by  commodity  group- 
ing (and,  whenever  possible,  by  product  line) 
which  such  business  enterprise  carries  on 
with  each  of  its  foreign  affiliates,  reported 
separately,  and  the  trade  by  commodity 
grouping  (and,  whenever  possible,  by  prod- 
uct line)  of  each  of  its  foreign  afllliates  re- 
ported separately; 

(3)  employment  data  showing  both  the 
number  of  American  and  foreign  employees 
of  such  business  enterprise  and  of  each  of 
its  foreign  affiliates  by  country  and  by  level 
of  compensation; 

(4)  the  total  dollar  amount  of  research 
and  development  expenditures  by  such  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  the  dollar  amount  of 
research  and  development  expendltiu"cs  by 
each  of  its  foreign  afflhates,  by  country  and 
by  activity;  and 

(5)  the  name  and  location  of  each  foreign 
afflllate  and  foreign  branch  of  such  business 
enterprise,  the  total  assets  and  Income  of 
each  such  foreign  affiliate  and  foreign  branch 
and  a  description  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  each  such  foreign  affiliate  and  for- 
eign branch. 

(b)  The  information  initially  gathered  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  each  mul- 
tinational business  enterprise,  shall  cover 
the  two  calendar  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  data  of  submi.ssion  of  such  informa- 
tion by  such  business  enterprise.  Such  Infor- 
nutiou  shall  be  gatliered  every  two  years 
thereafter  and  shall  cover  the  immediately 
prccedint;  two  calendar  years.  Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretai-y,  such  infor- 
n.tiaon  may  be  gathered,  with  respect  to  any 
.inii.-ii^ational  business  enterprise,  on  a  tax- 
nble  year  ba&is,  In  lieu  of  a  calendar  year 
hr»sls. 

(c)  No  inforinalicti  shall  be  reqttired  under 
*ub.3eotiOii  (a)  witii  respect  to  any  multlna- 
tioi'al  business  enterprise  which  establishes 
.0  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  Its 
../sregate  assets  are  less  than  $50,000,000. 

(d)  The  dollar  amount  of  all  expenditures 


made  in  the  United  States  or  In  foirelgn 
countries,  by  forrign  coxuitry,  directly  or  in- 
directly through  any  agent  or  pursuant  to 
any  contractual  arrangement. 

PUBLICATTON 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  below  all 
information  gathered  under  this  Act  and 
statistical  data  derived  from  such  informa- 
tion and,  further,  shall  publish  on  a  regular 
basis  statistical  aggregates  derived  from  In- 
formation furnished  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Adjustment  Assistant  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  International  Trade 
Conunission,  and  any  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  (or  any  jomt 
committee  of  the  Congress)  information 
gathered  under  this  Act,  statistical  data  de- 
rived from  such  information  and  statistical 
aggregates  in  advance  of  its  publication  un- 
der subsection  (a)  and,  to  the  extent  poesi- 
bJe.  any  additional  statistical  data  requested 
which  has  not  been  published  and  can  be 
derived  from  such  Information. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  562  of  title  S,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  t^ply  to  information  gathered  un- 
der this  Act. 

REGULATIONS     AKTJ     OKDEKS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  issue 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  at  this  Act.  The  Congress  has 
full  authority  and  responsiblhty  over  the  in- 
formation it  receives. 

AU  I'UOBJZATZON    OF   AFFSOPBIATIONS 

Sec  7.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  sucli  sums  as 

may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

ENFOHCEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  'Whoever  falls  to  furnish  any 
information  required  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  whether  required  to  be 
furnished  in  the  form  of  a  report  or  other- 
wise, or  to  con^xly  with  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  $10,000  in  a  proceed- 
ii^g  brought  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  has  failed  to  furnish  any 
Information  reqxUred  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  whether  required  to  be 
furnished  in  the  form  of  a  report  or  other- 
wise, or  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  rule, 
regxilation,  or  order  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  Act,  he  may  in  his 
discretion  bring  an  action.  In  the  proper  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the  prop- 
er United  States  coiu't  of  any  twrltory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  seeking  a  mandatory  in- 
junction commanding  such  person  to  furnish 
such  information  or  to  comply  V7ith  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  order.  Upon  a  proper 
showing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  relevance 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  of  such  informa- 
tion or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  m.iy  be  granted  without  bond, 
and  such  person  may  also  be  subject  to  the 
civil  penalty  pi'ovided  in  subsection  (a)  if 
the  cmut  finds  that  such  penalty  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  compliance  wiih  such  injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order. 

(C)  'Wlioever  wiUful'y  fails  ':  =;bin:t  a.ny 
information  requiied  pursnant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  whc'ihcr  required  to  be 
fui'nlshed  hi  the  form  of  a  reocrt  or  other- 
wise, or  willfully  violates  any  i  ale,  regulation, 
or  order  prom.ulgated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  shall,  upo.u  convictiou,  be 
fined  not  moxe  than  $10,000  or.  U  a  natm'al 
person,  may  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both;  and  any  owner,  offi- 
cer, director,  or  agent  of  any  iji.siness  en- 


terprise who  knowing  paztteiiwtes  In  such 
violation  may  be  paaMied  Uy  a  like  fine,  Im- 
ptlsanment,  or  botti. 


A.  CASE  AGAINST  NATIONAL 
PLANNING 

Ml'.  GAHN.  Mi.  President,  this  is,  in- 
deed, the  200th  armiversaty  of  the  decla- 
i-ation  of  American  independence  from 
England,  but  just  as  importantly,  it 
marks  200  years  since  Adam  Smith 
pointed  the  way  to  economic  indeiiend- 
ence  for  individuals  and  nations  with  the 
publication  of  "Wealtli  of  Nations."  Mr. 
Jefifrey  St.  John  calls  aUenticm  to  this 
significant  fact  in  a  recent  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  12,  1976] 

Paean  to  an  Unsuko  "Foqndxnc  Father" 

(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

This  year  Americans  are  observing  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  political  revolution 
that  seciu%d  for  t.hpm  an  xinmatched  body 
of  individual  liberties.  Only  a  few  will  recall 
that  1976  Is  also  the  bicentennial  of  another 
revolution  which,  though  perhaps  more  pro- 
saic, made  it  possible  for  us  to  preserve  the 
freedoms  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

That  "other"  revolution  was  ecooomic.  It 
began  in  London  200  years  ago  this  week — 
March  9.  1776— when  Adam  Smith  published 
his  classic  treatise.  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Na- 
ture and  Causes  of  the  Wealtti  of  Nations. ' 
Since  then,  his  book  has  been  denounced  for 
giving  the  world  "the  dog-eat-dog  school  of 
business,"  and  praised  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive plan  for  peace  and  plenty  ever  con- 
ceived by  a  single  mind.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
bible  of  capitalism. 

"Adam  Smith's  poUtical  economy  ha^ 
meaning  for  all  tune,  and  Indeed  In  many 
ways  the  modern  era  has  not  caught  up  with 
it."  says  Dr.  E.  G.  'West  of  Britain's  Univer- 
sity of  Kent  at  Canterbury.  West,  a  noted 
Adam  Smith  scholar,  was  one  of  a  number 
of  academics,  economists  and  Intellectuals 
who  gathered  this  week  In  Glasgow.  Scotland, 
to  proclaim  that  Smith's  200-year-old  work 
is  the  wave  of  the  futvu-e. 

Bom  in  1723.  the  man  whose  ideas  they 
honor  was  an  eccentric  Scots  genius,  moral 
philosopher  and  historian.  His  book  took  two 
decades  to  write,  and  represented  a  radical 
departure  from  his  era's  economic  theories. 
The  basic  organizing  principle  was  that  the 
science  of  economics  should  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  human  trait  of  self- 
interest. 

"It  is  not  from  the  benevolence  of  t'c 
butcher,  the  brewer  or  the  baker."  he  wrote, 
"that  we  expect  our  dinner  but  from  the  re- 
gard to  their  self-interest.  'We  addres.5  o'ar- 
selves,  not  to  their  humanity,  but  to  their 
self  love  and  never  talk  to  them  of  O'lr 
necessities,  but  of  their  advantage." 

His  treatise  was  also  a  scholarly  Scottish 
f.colding  of  European  and  English  political 
leaders  who.  Smith  argued,  were  devoted  io 
an  economic  system — ^mercantilism — which 
was  causing  much  poverty  and  misery  amonp 
-the  masses.  Indeed,  adherents  of  the  sj-stem 
believed  th.it  the  economic  prosperity  of  one 
u.'-tion  could  bs  mea,sured  by  the  poverty  of 
;i  rival. 

The  goal  of  mercantilism  wa.;  to  unify  and 
increase  a  nation's  power  and  wealth  by 
strict  governsnental  control  over  Industrial 
output,  agriculture,  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  occupational  choice,  prices,  -wages  and 
labor  mobility.  Certain  merchants  were  given 
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special  fjovemmental  frauchwe>.  siviag  rls« 
to  the  name  of  tbe  system. 

Srntth.  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
(rre  trade  and  an  end  to  economic  protec- 
tionism would  begin  to  equalize  national 
f'onomles,  bring  an  end  to  rivalries  and 
c.'nlnl*=h  the  need  for  war. 

History  has  borne  >ilm  (ir  '»  Qnincey 
W'-ieht  observed  In  "A  Study  oi  Wnr."  '  Non- 
'  nr)ita!lstlc  societies  had  through  all  recr^rded 
Ui.tory  shown  them.selves  more  prone  to  war 
h  :u  capitalistic  societies."  Certaluty  In  this 
■  ciitiiry  the  most  aggressive,  wi^rlike  tiatlons 
I  ave  been  those  that  bellf.  ed  in  planned 
i(or.'>!>r,es:  Gerii;any.  Ilfty,  Jap.T:    -.id  Rm-.- 

N(>r  long  ago  Peclcral  Reie.-.p  Boarcl  Chair- 
!'ir.n  Arthur  Burns  noted  that  AO.xn.  Smith 
■recogulzed  vividly  (mcrcantUi.'.m's)  practi- 
cal con'^equcnces — ai\  economy  of  limited  en- 
terprlbC,  a  vital  people  caught  it',  a  web  o{ 
t,oveniuientil  controls,  a  nation  n-!is,iiij;  its 
opportunity  for  iiuiovatlon  und  ^ii."u!:nc.s.>. 

"The  way  oiit  seemed  entiitly  clear  to 
him."  Bvirn^  said  la  a  1ectui-c  honoring 
Smith.  "Government  cvrrywhere  had  to  stop 
uiterfering  with  economic  declsioi..^  of  indi- 
viduals and  biislne-ises.  so  that  free  enter- 
prise could  become  the  great  or^'ni'iiis 
principle  of  economic  lite." 

Mercantilism's  political  niPchunUm  haa  Its 
contemporary  counterpart  In  the  mnsslve 
regulations  and  bureaucracies  of  nio.^t  indus- 
trialized Western  nations,  through  v.-htch 
eoverninents  effectively  control  tholr  ecoii- 
on-.ic-t.  This  Is  where  the  trouble  lien. 

Take,  for  example,  bu.slness  riionopoUe~ 

"People  of  the  same  trade."  Smith  wrote, 
'rarely  meet  together  even  for  merriment 
and  diversion,  but  the  ccn\-ersation  endi  In 
a  conspiracy  against  the  public  or  ,  >me  con- 
nivance to  raise  prices." 

Hero.  Artam  Smith  sounds  a  bit  l:k>  Rivlph 
Trader,  but  with  a  crucial  difference-.  Unlike 
Nader,  he  concluded  that  political  cot:trol  of 
MX  economy  ought  to  bs  forbidden,  becau.-ie  it 
was  precU'ely  the  mixing  of  politics  ai'.d  eco- 
nomics that  made  monopoly  po.ssible. 

"The  Wealth  of  Nations"  was  pr.bU>liod 
'our  m.onths  before  Thomas  Jefferson  flti- 
'shed  the  Declaration  of  Independciico,  which 
also  stressed  economic  grievance  against 
mercantillstlc  policies.  Note  this  ob-scure 
passage  In  the  Declaration:  "He  ha.s  erected 
a  multitude  of  New  Offices  and  sent,  hither 
.swarms  of  Officers  to  harps-  oar  people  and 
eat  out  their  substance." 

Adam  Smith  had  hoped  hw  h.jo,.  nugl.l: 
end  the  lethal  conflict  between  the  crown's 
economic  policy  and  the  colonial  planters 
and  merchants,  who  were  being  Uii'.en  into 
the  arms  of  the  American  radlch'-i.  "Under- 
lying the  resounding  phrases  and  ideals  of 
the  American  Revolution,"  historian  John  C. 
Miller  has  written,  "there  was  a  solid  foundi.- 
tlon  of  economic  grievances  which  played 
a,n  iinportant  part  in  determining  the  course 
taken  by  both  northern  merchants  and  the 
southern  planters." 

The  dual  character  oi  the  Aini  r!j.i.n  Revo- 
lution— its  struggle  for  both  politiciil  and 
economic  freedom — is  a  crucial  and  iiej;lected 
concept.  Indeed,  one  can  argue  that  our 
own  escalating  economic  problems  derive 
from  the  growth  of  governme'.  rit  ihe  e>:- 
nen.He  of  personal  liberty. 

Yet.  even  as  we  celebrate  the  joint  bicen- 
tennial of  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations"  and 
Jefferson's  Declaration.  American  political 
leaders  are  pursuing  an  age-old  prescrip- 
tion for  trouble.  Sens,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
iD-Mmn.)  and  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  have 
ulreadv  Introduced  in  Congress  'The  Bal- 
anced Growth  and  Economic  PlariniPg  Act." 
Supported  by  prominent  academics,  Intel- 
lectuals, businessmen  and  labor  leaders,  their 
proposal  to  plan  the  economic  life  of  the 
American  people  is  a  little  more  than  repe- 
tition of  the  folly  of  18th-century  mercan- 

liMsts. 


"The  statesman  who  would  attompt  tn  di- 
rect private  people,"  observed  Siuttii.  'in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capital,  would  not  only  load  himself  with 
unnece-tsary  attention,  but  ansuine  author- 
ity which  could  be  Iru.sted  to  no  couiull  and 
Mfite  whatever,  and  whicti  nov.here  would  be 
<-o  cl.ingerLiii  a.s  in  the  hnnds  of  a  man  who 
hiid  the  folly  or  presumption  l  .ipu^h  to 
fancy  him'solf  fit  to  exercise  It." 

If  that  all  sounds  ruther  familiar,  it  Ls  not 

If.  uise  Adam  SniitU'.s  "Wealth  of  Nrttious" 

.   iwo  centuries  old,  but  btcause   the  pov- 

erty-pri/aueing  prlicies  of  authorilurian  poli- 

ilcians  predate  it   'oy  at  least  1.000  jears. 

Mr.   GARN.   Toward   the  end   of   his 

( olunin.  Mr.  Pre.sidfnt.  Mr  St.  .John  dis- 
v;;,>r,es  o  legis'.utive  ptoposal  made  lai^t 
year  by  two  of  my  di'.tingui.^hed  ccl- 
le.ig'it.i  fur  a  .sy.-lem  ol  uatioiuil  economic 
nianning.  Now  I  happen  to  believe  that 
ihis  is  a  particularly  ill-conceived  idea. 
A  week  ov  two  ago  I  hosted  a  luncheon 
tor  some  :;entlenien  who  have  just  writ- 
ifn  a  I  onk  on  tlie  ?\ibject  in  which  they 
make,  I  believe,  an  unaiiiiwerable  case 
C'-^air.st  nation:- 1  planning. 

One  of  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Ralph 
Harris  ol  the  In.slitute  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs in  London,  spoke  eloquentlj-  on  the 
Biitish  experience  with  planning,  and 
.some  ot  his  remarks  have  been  reprinted 
by  Frank  van  der  Linden.  I  wish  all  of 
:i;y  coUet.gnes  could  have  heard  Mr.  Har- 
ris in  person,  but  since  they  could  not,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  van  der 
Linden's  coluuua  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  bebig  no  ob.iettion,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a<i  follows: 

•  CrN-raAL  EcnN..>i:K'  Pi.\nninu" — Don't 
(By  Fraiik  v,n\  der  Linden) 

WAfcHiNCTON. — When  Ralph  Harris  flew 
from  London  to  Wa.shlnertoa  the  other  day, 
he  felt  the  strange  .sen.sation  of  moving  back- 
.vard  in  time. 

Harris,  who  Is  general  director  of  London's 
Institute  of  Economic  Affairs,  found  himself 
in  a  city  where  senators  are  solemnly  pro- 
posing a  new  "Office  of  National  Economic 
Planning."  to  Inflict  upon  the  prosperous 
American  economy  the  same  socialistic 
idiocies  that  have  nearly  mined  his  own 
.  ountry. 

Wa.s  he  lu  a  "reverse  time  machiiie"  or  a 
nadl: ou.se?  He  could  not  be  sure. 

Of  one  thliig  he  was  certain:  Tlie  centra! 
e'-onomlc  planninsr  bill  being  pushed  by 
'.iber.-vl  .Sciis.  Hubert  Humphrey.  Democrat  of 
.Minnesota,  and  Jarob  Javits.  Republican  of 
New  York,  is  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 

Humphrey  atid  Javits  iiavc  bought  the 
•- -heme  cooked  up  by  an  outtit  called  "Tha 
Initiative  Committee  for  Economic  Plan- 
Tiing."  whose  co-chairmen  are  WassUy  Leon- 
tief  of  Harvard  Uni\ersity  and  Leonard 
Woodcock,  president  of  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  Union. 

Tlie  seiiators  propose  that  Congress  set  un 
the  economic  planning  agency  within  the 
President's  office  "as  one  of  our  most  in- 
tliiential  institutions."  with  power  to  create 
five-year  plans  just  like  thase  In  the  Socialist 
cniintries. 

To  coiuit'jract  an  orchestrated  chorus  of 
left-wing  propaganda  for  the  misbegotten 
;-eheme.  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Studies  at  San  Francisco  has  commissioned 
15  economists  and  political  scientists  to 
write  a  book  of  essays.  The  Politics  of  Plan- 
ning. Herbert  Stein,  fcirmer  chalrmrn  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
wrote  one  chapter.  Harris  contributed  the 
chapter  exposing  the  fallnfles  of  Brltaliis 
experiments  in  soclalt'-m 


"It  .vas  •.^IU•en  in  a  cold  and  controlled 
:n;,'o,  ■  he  lokl  a  Capitol  Hill  audience,  as  he 
.varntd  C( ingress  against  passing  the  Hum- 
phrey Ja\lt:  bill  and  thus  repeating  Britain's 
15  years  ot  mistakes. 

"You  here  are  talking  about  planning — 
we  have  done  It.  "  he  said.  "I  have  seen  the 
future — and  It  doesn't  work." 

l-liiiris  tossed  onto  the  table  two  volumes, 
Eritftin's  economic  planning  programs  c-f 
1961  and  1965. 

"We  had.  In  1961.  the  first  national  plaf. 
rtitiier  like  this  committee  that  Sens.  Hum- 
phrey luid  Javits  would  set  up,"  he  said. 
'The  v.orjs  you  find  In  the  British  plannln;; 
book  of  1961  are  the  same  words  you  find 
today  in  the  Humphrey-Javlts  proposal:  as- 
'■-essments,  goals,  targets,  consultation,  pnr- 
ttcipatlon,  coordination,  rationality  ...  II 
\va5.  In  fact,  a  cover-up  for  the  fnlltire  of 
the  government" 

When  the  Labor  Lovernment  took  over  in 
li'64.  it  proposed  an  even  more  detailed  pro- 
gram for  a  controlled  economy.  This  five- 
year  plan  was  scrapped  In  nine  months. 

"It  mocked  nature."  Htirrls  qulpi>ed.  "by 
pa.sslng  from  teething  troubles  to  death 
rattle  without  the  u.nial  Interval  of  hopet'd 
life." 

By  1967,  Britain  ran  into  such  economic 
trouble  that  It  had  to  devalue  the  pound. 
The  rate  of  growth  set  for  1970  has  not  been 
achieved  six  years  later.  But  government 
spending,  between  1960  and  1975.  has  risen 
from  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  gro.-- 
natlonal  product. 

"The  government  ha.s  managed  Us  oau 
growth  .splendidly."  the  economist;  no  led 
with  a  wry  smile.  "But  the  Inflation  has 
moved  up  from  3  per  cent  a  year  to  25  per 
cent  a  year.  Unemploymeiit  has  risen  fro.- a 
2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent." 

Obviously,  Harris  said,  national  planning 
doesn't  work.  But  the  government  persists 
in  pushing  It,  on  the  theory  that  "we  need 
better  planning"  and,  therefore,  more  con- 
trols. "So  we  escalate  the  whale  non.seusc 
and  absurdity." 

In  cautioning  the  United  States  against 
going  down  the  same  primrose  path  that  haa 
led  to  Britain's  economic  mess,  Harris  said: 
"Why  look  at  a  crystal  ball  when  you  can 
consult  the  record?" 

He  would  paraphrase  the  advice  that 
Puncli  mag.azlne  gave  to  the  yourg  man 
cnniemplat ii^g  matrimony: 

•Don't;  • 


riTF  DEFENSE  BUDGET  PROCESS- 
TIME  FOR  A  RETHINKING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  and  House  Committee? 
on  tlie  Budget  as  required  by  the  Con- 
gre-ssional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  This  docu- 
ment bears  careful  scrutiny  since  it  is  the 
first  of  the  required  reports  and  there- 
'"ore  set."  the  standard  for  future  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  disturbing 
trends  in  this  document  and  the  defense 
budget  proces'i.  Tlie  first  matter  is  the 
type  of  analysis  used  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  and  the  altemptives 
that  flow  from  tliat  analysis. 

Specifically,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  contention,  as  shown  in  its  alter- 
natives, that  the  only  way  to  cut  back 
on  defense  expenditures  is  to  accept  dc- 
clininc:  icrre  level.s,  is  ab.suixl  and  patent- 
ly faLse. 

Ttie  Coiifeiessional  Budget  Office  anal- 
j'sis  concludes  Uiat  a  reduction  in  defense 
spending  can  be  accomplished  only  at 
the  ri.sk  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
There  is  only  one  alternative  presented 
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for  reducing  defense  spending  and  that 
entails  a  drastic  reduction  in  force  levels. 

This  is  false  reasoning  and  far  from 
the  truth.  It  overlooks  the  constmctlve 
role  of  Congress  over  the  last  5  years  in 
pruning  back  wasteful  defense  programs 
and  encouraging  more  efficiency  at  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Although  I  recognize  that  the  CBO 
claims  it  does  not  make  or  recommend 
pohcy  or  specific  recommendatkms,  by 
presenting  the  alternatives  to  Cdngress 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  look  like  the 
low  option  will  result  in  drasUc  force  re- 
ductions, the  CBO  is  in  fact  framing  the 
defraise  debate  and  subtly  «^mji>g  the 
boundaries  of  the  subsequent  discussions 
on  the  defense  budget. 

Though  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
CBO  report  does  not  make  any  recom- 
mendations, the  very  fact  that  the  low 
option  ill  defense  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  cutback  in  forces  Is  in  it- 
self the  most  significant  kind  of  policy 
recommendation. 

There  are  three  defense  options  pre- 
sented by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. One  is  called  the  "Declining  Forces 
Option."  It  is  the  only  alternative  given 
tliat  will  save  taxpayers  any  money.  But 
by  linking  dollar  savings  inextricably 
witli  a  reduction  in  force  levris,  the 
Budget  Office  presents  an  unacceptable 
oltemative — one  that  echoes  the  emnual 
Pentagon  scare  tactic  that  time  and 
again  has  been  proven  false. 

The  second  option  calls  for  increasing 
forces  and  a  substantial  in(^ease  in 
budget  authority,  and  the  President's 
option  begins  with  a  substantial  budget 
increase  this  year. 

Thus  the  CBO  analysis  suggests  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  either  we  in- 
crease defense  spending  or  accept  partial 
unilateral  disarmament. 

This  analysis  is  an  example  of  the 
fallacy  of  false  alternatives. 

Completely  missing  from  the  CBO 
analysis  is  any  reference  to  improving 
efficiency,  productivlly,  or  management 
in  the  Defense  Department.  It  does  not, 
for  example,  consider  the  alternative  of 
procuring  more  units  of  less  expensive 
equipment,  which  could  well  lead  to  in- 
creasing force  levels  at  a  reduced  price. 

There  is  no  analysis  of  the  savings 
that  could  be  instituted  by  reducing  the 
bloated  civilian  manpower  levels,  the 
overstaffed  headquarters,  the  top-heavy 
military  missions  overseas,  and  the  sur- 
feit of  general  and  flag  rank  officei-s. 

In  other  words,  the  CBO  report  ne- 
glects to  discuss  any  potmtlal  savings 
aside  from  those  that  would  dramatically 
reduce  U.S.  force  levels.  This  is  a  grave 
omission. 

The  presentation  of  several  budget  al- 
teniatives  has  seen  Increasing  use  in  re- 
cep.t  years  by  organizations  which  seek 
to  avoid  making  critical  budget  decisions. 
1 1  Is  an  easy  way  out. 

But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  employing 
this  technique,  showing  no  regai-d  for 
the  hard  choices  the  Congress  must  make 
every  year.  Di  many  ways  it  is  more  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  force  efflcieneles 
upon  the  Defense  Depwirtment  than  to 
set  force  levels.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  De- 


fense section  of  its  report  does  the  CBO 
address  this  principal  role  of  Ccmgress. 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  out  of  ecmgrea- 
sional  bureaucracy.  We  have  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff.  There  is  tbe 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
staff.  The  General  Accounting  OfSce  has 
a  defense  related  staff.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  a  defense 
staff.  The  library  of  Congress  has  de- 
fense experts  at  the  call  of  congressional 
offices.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
a  defense  staff  with  its  own  analytical 
techniques. 

Instead  of  creating  another  defense 
staff  empire,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  should  use  the  many  resources  al- 
ready existing  in  the  committees  and  sup- 
port organizations  of  Congress.  That 
would  bring  the  defense  budget  process 
closer  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  troubling 
aspects  about  this  new  defense  budget 
process.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tend- 
raacy  for  the  defense  ceiling  to  become  a 
floor.  Although  designed  to  keep  a  lid  on 
defense  spending  it  also  has  the  effect  of 
not  permitting  rational  and  reasonable 
cuts  below  that  ceiling. 

This  means  that  for  practical  purposes 
the  figure  set  in  the  first  concmrent  reso- 
lution wiU  carry  through  to  the  end  of 
the  year  except  for  minor  modifications, 
supplementals  and  so  on.  Therefore  there 
is  a  legitimate  question  to  be  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  defense  budget  proc- 
ess, by  establishing  a  relatively  fixed  fig- 
ure early  in  the  year,  is  conducbing  an 
end  run  around  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees. 

It  takes  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating committees  hundreds  of  dasrs 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  hearings  to 
examine  the  defense  budget.  To  substi- 
tute for  that  a  few  hours  of  testimony 
and  the  flawed  report  from  the  Congi-es- 
sional  Budget  Office  would  be  most  un- 
wise. 

THE  U.S.  JANUARY  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
that  the  United  States  suffered  a  trade 
deficit  in  January  of  $73  milUon.  This 
deficit,  according  to  the  Department,  Is 
the  first  since  January  1975,  when  the 
United  States  was  in  the  throes  of  its 
worst  recession  since  the  1930's.  This  defi- 
cit is  a  warning  that  the  trade  surplus  we 
compiled  last  year  is  melting  away  as  the 
American  economy  recovers  and  import 
demand  strengthens. 

Last  year  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
record  trade  surplus  of  $11.05  billion  on 
an  f.ajs.  basis,  and  this  appears  to  have 
lulled  many  Americans  into  a  sense  of 
complacency.  Actually,  on  a  cJJ.  ^cost, 
insurance,  freight)  basis,  which  is  a 
much  more  realistic  way  of  measuring 
our  trade  performance,  that  surplus  was 
only  $2.3  billion. 

Moreover,  using  a  c.i.f.  measm'ement, 
our  January  deficit  was  not  $73  mUliou 
but  $776  million,  or  more  than  10  times 
the  more  widely  used  f  .a.s.  statistic.  The 
size  of  this  deficit  should,  I  think,  spur 
us  on  to  greater  efforts  in  export  promo- 


tion and  stimulation.  Trade  deficits  have 
returned  and  with  them.  I  fear,  new 
pressures  on  the  dollar  and  the  threat  of 
mflatlon  as  the  cost  of  limiortii  rise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  story 
about  the  trade  deficits  from  the  March  1. 
1976,  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Unfted  St.mes  Had  Defictt  in  Foreign  Trade 
During  Jahttakt 

Washington. — Government  analysts  be- 
lieve that  January's  merchaofdlse  trade  den- 
cit  was  an  aberration  and  that  the  next 
report  will  show  the  U.S.  foreign-trade  ledger 
back  in  the  black. 

January's  $72.6  roUlion  deficit,  the  first  in 
a  year,  startled  govemnoent  trade  officials 
who  had  expected  the  January  results  to  be 
poorer  than  December's  $724.2  million  sur- 
plus, but  weren't  anticipating  actual  red  Ink. 
The  deficit,  the  first  since  the  $362.1  milUon 
deficit  in  January  197B,  reflected  another 
sharp  Jiunp  In  imports,  paced  by  high-priced 
foreign  oil  and  Japanese  cars,  and  the  second 
consecutive  drop  in  exports. 

Imports  surged  7.8%  in  January,  almost 
double  December's  l.g^t  gain,  to  a  season- 
ally adjusted  $9.18  blihon,  the  Commerce 
Department  said.  It  was  the  biggest  increase 
in  imports  since  the  10.3%  spurt  last  July. 
While  January's  $650  miUion  rise  in  Imports 
was  spread  Uiroughout  moBt  merchandise 
categories,  the  chief  increases  were  $388  mil- 
lion in  petroleum  products  and  $171.5  mil- 
lion in  imported  cars  and  parts.  Government 
analysts  attributed  much  of  the  rise  in  oil 
shipments  here  to  the  Dec.  21  removal  of 
President  Ftord's  $2-a-barrel  import  tax. 

Exports  feU  1.6' i  in  January,  following 
December's  1.7%  drop,  to  an  adjusted  $9.10 
billion.  It  was  the  smallest  level  of  ship- 
ments sent  abroad  since  last  August's  $8.98 
billion.  The  January  decline  was  due  chiefly 
to  a  $333.5  million  drop  in  eqxnrts  of  ma- 
chinery and  transportatton  equipment, 
which  was  offset  only  partly  by  gains  in  ex- 
ports of  beverages  and  tobacco  and  crude 
materials,  such  as  soybeans  and  logs. 

While  government  analysts  predict  that  a 
string  of  trade  surpluses  will  follow  the  Jai^- 
uary  deficit,  they  dont  think  the  surpluses 
will  approach  the  $1  billion  monthly  sur- 
pluses posted  six  times  last  year. 

For  one  thing,  as  the  economic  expansicii 
continues,  nonpetroleum  Imports  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  substantially.  Foreign  oil  im- 
ports also  are  likely  to  continue  increasing 
as  demand  for  petroleum  grows.  As  a  result, 
the  trade  surpluses  will  shrink  and  some- 
time in  the  second  half  of  this  year  the  US. 
wUl  dip  into  a  deficit  situation  again,  the  an- 
alysts say.  "It's  Just  a  matter  of  time  before 
we  record  another  trade  deficit,"  says  a 
Commerce  Department  analyst.  And  whe;! 
that  deficit  occurs,  the  analyst  adds,  it  could 
usher  In  a  prolonged  period  of  bad  trade 
figures. 

For  all  1975.  the  U.S.  posted  a  record 
trade  surplus  of  $11.05  billion.  Governmeut 
officials  haven't  projected  a  specific  trade 
forecast  for  this  year,  although  they've  said 
they  e.'^rpect  a  smaller  smpUu;  than  in  1975. 


STUDY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MILIT/.P.Y 
CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi".  President,  a  couple  of 
weeks  back  I  was  mildly  stai'tled  to  r^-ad 
headlines  to  tlie  effect  that  "Study  Calls 
for  Increase  in  Defense  Spending."  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  which  followed,  a 
Library  of  Congress  study  of  compara- 
tive military  capabilities  had  shown  the 
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United  States  to  be  at  a  major  di.sad\  an- 
tage  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union.  I  recall 
at  the  time  being  doubtful  about  the 
validity  of  such  a  study,  particularly  with 
recommendations  of  this  sort. 

This  week  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  John  Culver,  writing  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sun  Register  set  tlie  record 
straight.  Referring  to  the  report  whicli 
he  had  commissioned.  Senator  Culver 
emphasized  that : 

Ttie  report  does  not  call  for  iw  re  spend- 
ing or  less  spending.  It  calls  for  more  in- 
formed judgments  In  .setting  priorities  :(nd 
deciding  options  with  regard  to  our  milifai  v 
^pending. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
oilier  valuable  insights  and  conclusion.s 
arising  from  this  report  which  I  consider 
significant.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entue  text  of  Senator  Culver's 
commentary  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RErurr-, 
a.s  follows: 

M\Tlf'N.NL    SECt-KIIV    Is    MoR'.     T.US 

Weapons:  Cui-vf«; 
(By  John  Ciilven 
Xu  tai.neis  and  truth.  It  should  in-  p'.iu.ed 
out  that  there  Is  no*^  much  difference  ftiuonK 
most  Americans  on  their  fundamental  con- 
victions about  national  defense.  Most  ciitlcs 
of  defense  spending  are  committed  to  an 
adequate  national  defense.  Mast  defenders 
of  the  defense  bud^rf  ackno.vlecl^e  'lie  m-ed 
to  elimiuBte  waste. 

The  liisue  that  shoiUU  ually  the  couuliy  on 
the  ba-slc  question  relating  to  defeii.-.e  is 
not  more  spending  or  less  spendiiii,'.  but 
sufficient  spending  to  deter  any  potential 
enemy  and  to  carry  out  cMir  ..'j:reed-"poii 
foreign  policy  objectives 

Unfortunately,  each  \tur.  wiieti  the  Uf- 
ten.se  debate  warms  up.  we  t;et  a  >inipli3ti: 
confrontation  of  more  vensius  le&s  military 
spending  and  an  avalanche  of  numerical 
comparisons  with  potential  adversaries.  The 
stakes  W'e  too  high  to  permit  th:o  to  ron- 
t  inue 

A  recent  study  sponsored  by  pri\.'»te 
aniw-control  groups  report^!  that  world  mili- 
tary spending  has  risen  to  almost  $300  billion 
annually.  Measured  by  constant  dollars, 
military  expenditures  in  1974  and  1975  were 
close  to  45  percent  higher  than  In  1950. 
The  study  warned  that  the  world  is  con- 
fronted with  "an  arms  race  out  of  control." 
The  trouble  Is  that  the  public,  which  mu&t 
bear  the  tax  burden,  and  Congres.s,  which 
must  approve  defense  requests,  are  peren- 
nially confronted  with  an  overwhelming  com- 
plexity of  facta  and  figures  from  the  PenUi- 
gon.  designed  to  Justify  its  many  prc^rams. 

To  provide  the  Congress  with  irdepend- 
ent,  expert  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the.se 
nvimbers,  I  requested  last  November  from  the 
Library  of  Ckingress  a  comprehen.sive  study  of 
the  comparative  military  capabiLtit^.s  i>i  rlio 
U.3.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  any  other  complex  st'.idv.  this  c-.ui  be 
skimmed  and  quoted  in  support  of  fiie  or  an- 
other preconceived  position.  Soine  got  the 
misconception  that  it  called  for  ;norea.«ed 
mUiUiry  spending.  This  is  simply  no'  true 

Tlie  report  does  not  call  for  p-.ore  sjMuid- 
Ing  or  le.s.<?  spending.  It  calls  for  more  in- 
focned  Judgments  In  setting  pric.nt.es  and 
deciding  options  with  regard  to  our  military 
spending.  It  underlines  the  faft  that  raw 
statistics  are  significant  only  wl-  ■;:  phi^ed  in 
pi-opex  context. 

The  report  does  not  in  any  .sr'ije  rule  out 
:,elective  economics  iti  military  spending. 
■  Bolstering  budgets."  it  say.s.  "i.^  the  la-^*.  not 
Mie  first,  resort." 


The  report  does  show  a  large  and  growing 
quantitative  lead  by  the  Soviets  In  most 
categories  of  military  power. 

It  also  Indicates  that  the  edge  we  have 
had  through  the  years  In  qualitative  .superi- 
ority is  diminishing. 

These  are  sobering  facts  that  need  to  be 
faced,  but  instead  of  pressing  the  panic 
button  and  blindly  trying  to  spend  our  way 
Into  invulnerability,  the  report  points  up  the 
Imperative  need  to  establish  more  sophisti- 
cated and  relevant  criteria  for  making  mili- 
tary budget  decisions. 

The  first  step,  the  report  notes.  Is  to 
determine  the  real  requirements  on  the 
basis  of  priority  U.S.  interests,  objectives  and 
commitments.  The  next  .step  Is  to  reshape 
U,S  force  structure,  defence  policies  and 
fund  allocations  so  thev  cdritspor.d  to  thuse 
objective^. 

We  shoi'ld  not  try  bluull .  to  match  the  So- 
viets, weapon  system  for  weapon  system,  force 
level  for  force  level,  and  intervention  for  in- 
tervention. This  approach  would  only  draw 
us  into  hot  pursiuit  of  dubious  objectives.  It 
would  lock  us  into  an  arms  race  for  which 
there  can  be  no  rational  limit.  It  could  give 
us  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  i\aw  feel  the  need 
to  station  a  half-million  men  along  the  Chi- 
nese border,  for  instance,  affects  the  slgnlfl- 
caiice  of  coinparati\e  force  levels.  The  bu- 
reaucratic and  poUticpl  inefficiency  of  the 
Soviet  system,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
sen-se  of  inferiority  the  Ru.ssians  have  felt  to- 
v.ard  America,  has  an  irrational  effect  on 
Soviet  military  spendint;. 

ITie  significant  ([uestion  l.s  hov.  much  Ls 
eiiougli  to  protect  the  United  States  and  Its 
alhes  from  potential  threats  in  a  v.orld  of 
admil  ledly  deadly  menace. 

I  authored  legislation  last  your  that  now 
requires  the  administration  to  report  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  on  the 
linkage  between  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
propjosed  defense  spending. 

One  of  the  most  Important  finding  of  the 
Library  t)f  Congress  study  Is  the  misplaced 
prioi-itieb  in  many  instances  make  poor  use 
of  available  fund.s. 

Major  nevv  weapons  sy.itenis  and  increa-sed 
force  levels  now  under  consideration  will,  if 
all  are  approved  now,  Impoee  staggering  bur- 
dens on  future  budgets.  The  question  Is 
whether  these  are  necessary  or  even  desirable. 
V.'e  have  a  credible  deterrent  based  upon 
the  rctRlialory  pov.-er  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  many  times  over,  so  it  Is  Illusory  to 
be'leve  that  we  can  increase  our  security  or 
power  merel>  by  builditiv;  up  the  capability 
to  destroy  even  more 

One  recent  btit  specious  a-ssertion  Is  that 
the  Soviet  people  are  spoiling  for  nuclear 
confrontation  with  the  United  States,  sens- 
ing that  they  have  now  achieved  parity  and 
even  superiority  lu  boine  catct,'ories. 

Considering  the  millions  of  lives  lo.st  In 
World  War  II.  It  Is  hardly  realislic  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  people,  whatever  their  leaders 
may  proclaim,  are  eager  to  face  the  strategic 
retaliatory  power  of  the  United  .States. 

The  corollary  false  assuinpllons  is  that  tiie 
American  people  have  grown  tot>  dispirited 
and  weak-willed  to  support  their  own  miU- 
tarj-  In  a  major  war  The  fact  that  Americans 
will  not  unitedly  support  military  interven- 
tions which  are  not  perceived  to  be  In  the 
national  interest-  Vietnam  and  Angola  are 
examples— hardly  indicates  that  they  would 
not  give  full  support  to  any  crisis  in  which 
our  national  Interest  was  truly  threatened. 
Nonetheless,  it  would  be  dangerous  and 
dishonest  to  underrate  the  Importance  the 
Soviets  attach  to  military  might  In  the  his- 
torical contest  the  Communist  system  Is  com- 
mitted to  wage  against  the  West.  But  the 
Library  of  Congress  study  points  out  that 
li.e  cnniparatlve  strength  of  the  two  coun- 
tries mil.  t  be  measiued  not  In  military  terms 


alone  bvtt  in  the  contest  of  strategic  balance. 
The  study  says: 

"The  strategic  balance  between  two  coun- 
tries or  coalitions  involves  all  elements  of 
national  power;  political  stability  at  home 
and  leverage  abroad;  national  institutions 
and  values;  geographic  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses; the  economy,  especially  natural  re- 
sources, industrial  capacity,  and  finances: 
the  people,  including  their  numbers,  loca- 
tion, character,  education;  the  scientific  and 
technological  base:  and,  as  the  integrating 
factor,  leadership." 

In  addition,  the  moral  leadership  and  trust 
among  nations  that  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  enjoyed  Is  central  to  our  stra- 
tegic standing  and  must  be  revitalized. 

If  the  comparative  military  strength  of 
the  two  nations  has  reached  a  relative  stand- 
off stage  we  are  still  vastly  ahead  In  the 
overall  concept  of  strategic  power. 

The  Soviets  devote  a  very  large  percentage 
of  their  gross  national  product  to  the  mili- 
tary, but  they  have  let  other  sources  of  na- 
tional strength  lag  far  behind  the  West.  Bu- 
reaucratic inefficiencies  in  Industry,  failures 
In  agriculture,  shoddlness  in  consumer  goods, 
suppression  of  luiman  rights,  and  a  generally 
oppressive  quality  of  life  will  all  handicap 
the  Soviet-,  in  their  efforts  to  compete  with 
Western  civilization  In  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
including  the  conduct  of  a  major  war. 

The  late  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Llewelyn  Thompson,  told  me  In  Mos- 
cow in  1987  that  he  had  once  been  asked 
what  kind  of  president  could  best  deal  with 
the  Soviet  threat. 

That  president,  Thoinpton  replied  without 
hesitation,  is  the  one  who  can.  be.'-t  mttke 
the  American  system  work. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  .^G.\INST 
LEVICH 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  Soviet  emigration  has  lately 
been  the  focus  of  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation and  debate.  Talk,  though,  will  not 
make  this  serious  and  complex  problem 
go  away.  There  are  still  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have 
tried  to  leave  but  who  have  not  been 
allowed  to. 

The  Soviets  have  recently  altered  tlieir 
procedures  for  granting  visas  m  the 
hopes  that  the  changes  would  be  accepted 
In  the  West  as  comtructive  reform.  The 
fact  remains,  though,  that  the  emigra- 
tion flow  continues  to  run  at  a  trickle. 
The  number  of  people  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  this  year  remahis 
much  lower  than  last  year,  and  last 
year's  total  was,  in  turn,  suljstantialiy 
lower  than  the  year  before. 

A  number  of  recent  articles  by  high- 
ranking  Soviet  officials  have  argued  that 
the  whole  problem  of  emigration  is  dis- 
appearing because  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
ple actually  want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  face  an  uncertain  future.  The 
Soviet  policy  on  emigration  has  been  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  that  the  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  visas  arc  clear, 
standardized,  and  widely  known  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  insisted 
that  there  is  no  harassment  of  those  who 
apply  for  visas.  We  are  told  that  there 
are  not  many  delays  in  obtahiing  exit 
visas  because  final  decisions  on  visa  ap- 
plications are  seldom  postponed. 

I  would  like  to  believe  the  Soviets  are 
right  on  these  points  because  it  would 
mean  that  the  end  of  the  emigration 
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dilemma  is  in  sight.  But  frankly,  there  is 
no  information  to  corroborate  these 
claims,  and  there  is  some  that  repudi- 
ates them. 

For  many  reasons,  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  a  perilous  course  on  the  whole 
Lssue  of  emigration.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  have  expressed  repeatedly  their  sin- 
cere desire  to  resolve  the  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  though,  they  have  sup- 
pressed the  information  necessary  to 
form  an  objective  assessment  of  tlie  se- 
verity of  the  emigration  issue.  The 
Soviets  have  not  even  released  the  in- 
formation needed  to  judge  the  impact 
of  their  iiiitlatives  to  resolve  the  overall 
problem  of  emigration,  such  as  the  re- 
cent change  in  application  procedures. 

There  is  very  little  information  about 
the  true  situation  facing  those  who  want 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know  only 
that  160,000  people  took  the  first  step 
toward  emigi'ating  by  requesting  family 
reunification  affidavits  from  their  rela- 
tives in  Israel.  None  of  them  ever  crossed 
the  Soviet  border.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion on  why  they  did  not  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  the  Soviets  have  sup- 
pressed all  news  about  these  160,000 
people. 

We  know  that  the  nimiber  of  people 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union  is  about  13,000 
a  year,  and  that  number  represents  only 
one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1973.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  why  the  num- 
bers have  dropped  so  significantly,  again 
because  the  Soviets  have  never  made  the 
infonnation  necessary  to  make  that  eval- 
uation available. 

The  only  information  we  have  about 
Soviet  treatment  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
.«ands  of  people  who  want  to  leave  is 
what  we  are  told  by  those  who  finally 
are  allowed  to  emigrate.  The  stories  they 
tell  of  harassment,  delays,  intimidation, 
imprisoimient,  and  blacklisting  not  only 
of  themselves  but  of  their  families  are 
vivid  and  terrifying. 

Both  the  Soviets  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the  emi- 
gration policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  face 
a  dilemma.  We  all  want  this  problem 
resolved.  But  so  long  as  we  are  unable 
to  get  information  that  is  reliable  and 
accurate  from  the  Soviets;  and  so  long 
as  we  have  to  rely  for  infonnation  on  the 
numbers  of  people  who  actually  get  out 
and  what  they  tell  us,  it  will  be  virtually 
impossible  to  resolve  this  critical  and 
highly  emotional  problem. 

If  the  procedures  for  emigrating  have 
really  been  standardized,  we  must  know 
what  those  procedures  are.  If  we  are  to 
resolve  the  emigration  dilemma,  we  must 
be  able  to  objectively  evaluate  the  re- 
ports of  harassment  and  intimidation 
that  we  get  from  those  who  ai'e  allowed 
to  leave. 

Neither  we  nor  tlie  Soviets  can  have 
any  possible  interest  in  seeing  this  issue 
continue  indefinitely.  Certainly,  we  are 
not  interested  in  having  the  Soviets 
force  people  to  emigrate  who  do  not  real- 
ly want  to  leave  Russia.  What  we  do 
want  is  the  truth  on  emigration. 

Last  week.  I  met  with  Yergeny  Levich, 
the  son  of  Beniamin  Levleh.  the  highest 
ranking  Jewish  Soviet  scientist  ever  to 
apply  for  emigration.  Yevgeny's  account 
of  his  family's  long  and  difficult  road  to 


emigrati<m  is  a  moving  example  of  what 
I  am  told  everyone  who  wants  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  must  go  through.  Yev- 
geny's father  is  stUl  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
his  family  divided;  years  of  anxiety,  fear 
and  harassment  wasted,  and  his  career 
ruined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Yevgeny  Levich's  transcript  of 
his  family's  ordeal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Levich  Transcript — Events  Through 
October  13,  1975 

Professor  Beniamin  Levich  and  liLs  family 
applied  for  the  visa  to  go  to  Israel  in  Febru- 
ary 1972.  Soon  after  that  Professor  Levich 
was  expelled  from  Moscow  University  where 
he  was  head  of  a  chair  which  he  himself  had 
established  8  years  ago.  He  was  also  dis- 
missed from  his  position  of  Head  of  Depart- 
ment in  the  Institute  of  Electrochemistry  of 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR,  a 
Department  which  was  founded  by  him  20 
years  ago.  He  was  also  oflScially  deprived  of 
the  possibility  to  give  lectures,  take  part  In 
scientific  conferences,  publish  bis  works  In 
scientific  magazines  and  engage  In  any  other 
kind  of  scientific  activity. 

The  day  before  President  Nixon  was  to  ar- 
rive in  the  USSR  on  his  first  visit.  Professor 
B.  Levich  and  his  two  sons  Aleksandr  Levich 
and  Dr.  Eugeny  Levich  were  invited  to  the 
Visas'  Department  (the  OVIB)  in  Moscow 
and  warned  by  the  Director  of  the  OVIB  and 
by  a  KGB  representative  that  they  shotild 
not  try  to  exploit  the  President  Nixon  visit 
in  order  to  receive  exit  visas.  The  KOB  of- 
ficial said  that,  "It  would  harm  the  consid- 
eration of  the  case". 

Immediately  after  President  Nixon's  de- 
parture from  the  USSR  Professor  Levich  was 
again  called  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  offices 
where  General  Verein,  the  Director  of  the 
AU -Union  OVIR  and  several  KOB  represent- 
atives informed  him  that  neither  he  nor  his 
family  will  ever  leave  the  USSR.  General 
Verein  added  also  that  if  Professor  Levich 
were  not  to  keep  quiet  he  might  be  put  on 
trial  on  the  charges  of  anti-Soviet  activities 
(according  to  Article  64  of  the  Soviet  Crimi- 
nal Code) . 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1972,  one  of  Pro- 
fesor  Levich's  sons.  Dr.  Eugeny  Levich,  was 
arrested  by  KOB  officers  near  Moscow  while 
he  was  on  his  way  to  take  a  vacation.  He  was 
released  24  hours  later  following  his  firm 
refusal  to  serve  in  the  Soviet  army  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  reserves,  but  was  told  that  he 
would  be  tried  for  this  refusal  according  to 
the  Soviet  law. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1972,  Professor 
Levich  was  forcibly  taken  down  to  the  KOB 
offices  on  the  (Kuznetsky  Most)  in  Moscow. 
A  uniformed  KOB  General  interrogated  him 
for  many  hours  and  finally  said  that  Profes- 
sor Levich  and  his  family  would  never  leave 
the  USSR,  that  he  would  live  in  Rvissia  untU 
his  dying  day.  The  General  claimed  that  the 
foreign  correspondents  who  came  to  the 
Levich's  apartment  were  agents  of  the  For- 
eign Intelligence  Services  and  that  he  might 
be  put  on  trial  for  treason.  Professor  Levich 
was  also  told  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
secret  information  following  the  so-called  Se- 
curity Clearance  Certificate  which  was  issued 
to  him  by  academician  Frumkln,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Electrochemistry  and 
by  other  officials  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  was  warned,  in  conclusion,  not  to  reveal 
any  information  about  the  meeting  as  it 
might  ieaid  to  the  prosecution  of  Eugeny,  a 
matter  which  was  then  under  consideration. 

Two  days  later,  on  the,  14th  of  August,  1972 
the    Western    correspondents    stationed    in 


Moscov.-  were  invited  to  a  first  official  press- 
coafereace  held  In  Moscow  in  years.  Professor 
Levich  was  the  first  speaker  and  he  de- 
scribed the  general  situation  of  the  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  USSR.  He  stressed  espe- 
ciaUy  that  the  scientists  were  considered 
"slaves  of  the  state"  in  the  USSR. 

During  the  following  9  months,  Professor 
Le\ich  and  numerous  other  Jewish  scientists 
were  engaged  in  an  intense  struggle  for 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  world  public  to 
the  nroblem  of  the  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  USSR. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1973  Proressor  Levich's 
son.  Dr.  Eugeny  Levich  was  arrested  in  the 
street  by  the  KOB  agents.  Already  24  hours 
later,  he  was  taken  to  the  East-Siberian 
town  of  Chiia  near  the  Chinese  border.  Sev- 
eral days  later  he  fotmd  himself  in  Tlksi  Bay 
behind  the  Arctic  Circle  where  he  was  to 
do  his  army  service.  In  the  meantime.  Profes- 
sor Levich  was  told  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
that  his  son  was  deprived  of  his  rank  of  Of- 
ficer of  the  Reserves  by  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense and  was  called  up  as  a  private.  His  con- 
scription took  place  despite  the  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  medical  examinations  which 
specified  that  Eugeny  should  not  be  called 
up  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  laws.  The 
fact  of  Eugeny's  conscription  was  also  an 
act  violating  the  norms  of  Soviet  Judicial 
Laws.  His  so-called  "army  service"  proved,  in 
fact,  to  be  an  extremely  severe  term  of  pun- 
ishment In  a  military  labor  camp  in  the 
Arctic,  There  was  no  military  service  there 
and  the  people  lived  in  monstrous  conditions. 
The  temperatiu-e  both  outside  and  inside  the 
barracks  was  well  below  zero.  The  men  had 
to  perform  all  sort  of  construction  works  un- 
der the  most  difficult  conditions  of  the  Arctic 
Region  without  being  supplied  with  the  most 
elementary  equipment. 

They  were  suffering  from  lack  of  adequate 
food  and  were  not  supplied  with  clothing  ap- 
propriate for  the  extremely  difficult  climatic 
conditions.  Apart  from  having  to  live  and 
work  in  extremely  difficult  conditions,  Eu- 
geny was  subjected  to  numerous  threats  and 
humiliations.  He  was  told,  among  other 
things,  that  if  his  father.  Professor  Levich, 
were  not  to  keep  silent  He,  Eugeny,  would  be 
left  to  rot  in  prison.  It  should  be  mentioned 
perhaps  that  E^eny  was  arrested  Just  be- 
fore Secretary-General  L.  Brezhnev's  first 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  following  months.  Professor 
Levich  was  Involved  in  a  de^erate  struggle 
for  his  son's  and  his  family's  survival. 

In  an  article  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  in  December,  1973,  Professor  Levich 
strongly  criticized  Dr.  Kissinger's  policy  in 
connection  with  the  issue  of  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration. He  stated  his  conviction  that  all  the 
International  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry  were  not  leading  to  any  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviet  Authorities  due  to 
the  support  from  the  American  Government, 
namely  Dr.  Kissinger. 

In  January,  1974  Professor  Levich  and  his 
wife  Tanya  went  to  spend  a  short  holiday  in 
Sochi,  near  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  31st.  He 
and  his  wife  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
hotel  to  the  local  KGB  offices.  There  both  of 
them  were  separately  interrogated  by  higli- 
ranking  KGB  officials.  They  were  both 
threatened  with  receiving  life  sentences  and 
Professor  Levich  was  told  that  the  KGB  wa? 
giving  them  both  the  last  warning.  He  wa> 
told  tliat  if  he  would  not  keep  silent  they 
would  eliminate  his  sons  first  and  then  put 
him  on  trial  for  an tl -Soviet  activities  and 
treason.  'The  KGB  officials  referred  to  the  un- 
published decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  passed  in  December,  1972 
which  dealt  with  violators  who  had  been 
given  a  warning  by  the  authorities.  Mrs. 
Levich  nas  told  that  she  was  Infiuencing  her 
husband  to  engage  In  anti-Soviet  activities 
and  might,  therefore,  be  considered  an  ac- 
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complice.  Both  Professor  Levlch  and  Mrs. 
Levich  strongly  objected  to  all  the  aUegatlons 
and  claimed  that  they  had  no  other  choice 
but  to  behave  the  way  they  did  and  that 
there  was  nothing  antl-Sovlet  In  their  ac- 
tions. They  also  said  that  they  would  con- 
tinue their  struggle  till  the  very  end,  whether 
good  or  bad.  When  Professor  Levlch  and  his 
wife  were  released  10  hours  later  they  left 
Sochi  immediately  and  Professor  Levlch  re- 
frained from  revealing  any  information  about 
the  meeting  fearing  for  his  younger  son 
Eugeny  who  was  already  in  a  dangerous  .situ- 
ation and  for  a  possible  reprisal  against  his 
older  son  Aleltsandr. 

A  few  days  later  Aleicsandr  Levlch  was  ar- 
rested In  the  street  In  Moecow,  beaten  up. 
and  brought  to  the  KOB  headquarters.  He 
was  accused  of  being  acquainted  with  and 
coUatwratlng  with  a  smuggler.  PoUowlng  his 
strong  opposition  he  was  released  after  being 
threatened  and  warned  by  the  KOB  officials. 
In  the  meantime,  Eugeny  Levlch  who  was 
doing  his  "army  ser\lce"  In  a  Siberian  camp 
was  ordered  to  walk  along  a  distance  of  7 
miles  through  the  tundra  during  a  strong 
snowstorm.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the 
order  and  survived  by  miracle  only.  Profes- 
sor Levich  was  Informed  about  the  Incident 
and  considered  it  a  very  grave  »:arnlng. 

On  the  18th  day  of  February.  1974  Pro- 
fessor Levich  was  suddenly  invited  to  come 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  To 
his  aitoulshment,  he  met  with  several  of- 
ficials of  the  Academy,  Uicludlng  the  KGB 
officer  responsible  for  the  security  arrange- 
ments In  the  Academy  and  its  Institutions. 
The  officials  tcld  Profetisor  Levich  that  it  was 
decided  to  reconsider  his  so-called  secrecy 
clearance  and  that  an  appropriate  commit- 
tee was  formed  for  that  purpose.  For  several 
hours  they  seriously  discussed  ail  tlie  pro- 
fessional deiail.s  of  Prcfesioi-  Levlcli '•;  scieu- 
tiilc  work. 

The  meeting  and  the  conversation  which 
took  place  were  considered  a  good  sign  by 
Beniamln  Levich. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1974  Profes.^or  Levlch 
was  invited  to  the  offices  of  Academician 
Frumkln,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Electro-Chemistrj-  aiid  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place : 

F :  I  was  ordered  to  reconsider  your  secrecy 
clearance.  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  quiet 
r.ow. 
L:  You  a:.'a,.,s  ghe  me  the  same  advice 
F:  But  you  never  listened  to  me. 
L:  You  did  not  listen  to  me  either  when 
you  signed  the  letter  against  Sakharov 
P:  My  advice  is  a  friendly  one 
L:  Dvirlng  his  visit  in  the  U.S..  Academician 
Engelgardt   gave    a    friendly    advice    to    the 
members  of  the  National   Academy  of  Sci- 
ences  to  stop   their   harmful    activities   on 
behalf  of  Sakharov.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  make  him  keep  quiet  and  then  to  silence 
him  without  any  trouble. 

P:  I  am  sincerely  interested  in  your  depar- 
ti;re  now. 

L:  But  you  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  me 
from  doing  so  Why  have  you  wrltuen  a  fal.se 
secrecy  cleararxe  certificate  for  me? 

F:  Then  u  was  one  situation,  now  it  is 
another.  '    ' 

In  the  middle  of  May  1974.  Professor  Levich 
va.s  Informed  that  the  questio'i  of  revoking 
his  secrecv  clearance  certificate  was  under 
con.-'ideratioa  and  that  everything,'  was  going 
•.veil  The  Committee  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose included  Academician  Emelyanov.  a 
weU-knovn  expert  of  the  Committee  on 
.\tomic  Energy.  On  the  16th  of  May.  Eugeny 
Levich  rec'jrr-ed  f:om  Siberia  back  to  Mos- 
cow. 

On  the  20th  of  June.  Profespoi-  Le\ich  wa.s 
informed  by  high-ranking  offict.ils.  including 
the  Scientific  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Science.  Academician  Skryabln,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrochemistry.  Acad- 
emician  Frumkln    the   former  Chairman  of 


the  Academy's  KOB  Department,  Psvlov  and 
another  KOB  General  that  after  reconsider- 
ing the  matter  of  his  secrecy  clearance,  the 
Special  Committee  decided  that  all  but  one 
Item  Included  In  his  Secrecy-Clearance  Cer- 
tificate were  now  Invalid  and  the  former 
term  of  validity  of  that  one  Item  would  ex- 
pire in  a  year's  time.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  KOB,  Andropov,  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  this  decision. 

On  the  day  of  President  Nlxons  arrival 
in  Moscow  on  hU  second  visit  (June  27, 
1974),  Eugeny  and  Aleksandr  Levlch  were 
called  to  the  OVIR  offices  and  told  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department.  Col  Padeev.  that 
thev  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  end  of  1974.  On  the  28th  of 
June  1974.  Professor  Levich  was  invited  to 
the  same  Colonel  Fadeev  and  told  that  he 
would  be  able  to  leave  the  USSR  by  the  end 
of  197'..  MX  months  after  the  formal  term 
of  hia  secrecv-clearance  will  expire.  The  col- 
onel referreti  to  the  decision  of  Top-Rank 
Official.- 

it  must  be  -tressed  here  that,  in  fact.  Pro- 
fessor Bemamin  Levich  did  not  have  any  con- 
nection with  secret  works  since  1946  when 
he  deliberately  .stopped  working  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  physics.  In  other  words,  all  the 
reconsiderations  of  the  question  of  his 
secrecv-clearance  were  a  btu-eaucratic  proce- 
dure created  by  the  KGB  itself.  The  above- 
mentioned  conversation  between  Professor 
Levich  and  Academician  Frumkln  is  the  best 
proof  of  this  claim. 

On  the  29th  of  June.  Profes.sor  Levich  and 
Mrs  Levicli  w^re  interviewed  by  a  number  of 
TV  correspoiidents  from  President  Nixon's 
pre*^s  center,  including  Mr.  Kaplow  and  Mr. 
Promson.  The  interview  was  later  shown  on 
the  American  TV  by  several  networits  and 
the  information  about  the  obligations  which 
the  Soviet  authorities  took  upon  themselves 
in  connection  with  Professor  Levich's  emigra- 
tion was  thus  openly  revealed 

On  the  30th  of  June,  all  the  memt)ers  of 
the  Levlch  family  were  placed  under  hovise 
arrest  in  their  country  house  until  President 
Nixon  s  departure  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  middle  of  December  1974.  Eugeny 
Levlch  and  Aleksandr  Levich  were  invited  to 
the  OVER  offices  and  told  that  their  emigra- 
tion would  only  take  place  in  March,  1975 
because  of  political  considerations.  Several 
days  later.  Profes.sor  Levlch  was  Invited  to 
the  KGB  offices  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  his  telephone. 

He  was  met  by  the  same  KGB  general  who 
threatened  him  in  such  a  rude  manner  in 
August.  1972  This  time,  the  General  was  very 
polite  He  said  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
Professor  Levich  to  be  nervous,  that  his 
secrecy-clearance  ha.s  been  revoked  with  the 
approval  of  Chairman  Andropov  and  that  the 
deci-ion  va-  tinal  He  said  that  the  departure 
of  Eu«env  and  Alek.sandr  Levich  was  pcst- 
pcned  because  of  political  considerations. 
This  information  was  independently  con- 
firmed by  Academician  Frumkln. 

In  March  1975.  Eiijjeny  Levlch.  Alek.sandr 
Levlch  and  the  r  wives  had  received  the  exit 
visas  Thev  were  v.arned  to  refrain  from  any 
activities  on  t>ehalf  of  their  father  in  Israel 
as  ihis  may  harm  Professor  Levich  and  ills 
wife  Thev  left  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  1st  of 
April.  1975 

In  lute  I97ii  Professor  Levich  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Ministry  of  luU-rlor  Inquiring 
about  the  exact  date  of  his  emigration.  On 
the  IJih  of  October  lie  was  suddenly  Invited 
to  the  KGB  where  he  was  met  by  the  same 
KGB  General  and  several  other  officials.  He 
was  told  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  his  emi-^ration  and  about  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  .sec'ccy-clearance. 

Thev  said  that  he  was  and  is  a  Zionist  and 
an  Anti-Sovi€t  person  and  that  he  should  be 
imprisoned  for  that  They  told  him  tliat  he 
should   not   thnik  so  highly  of  himself  and 


that  he  could  do  nothing.  They  said  that  the 
world  public  opinion  does  not  mean  a  thing 
and  that  the  scientists  and  Intellectuals  did 
not  want  to  do  anything  for  him  anyway. 
They  claimed  that  the  scientists  and  the  In- 
tellectuals liked  to  speak  but  did  not  do  any- 
thing concrete,  that  they  liked  to  make  ap- 
peals to  the  Soviet  authorities,  but  when  they 
came  to  the  USSR  later,  they  said  that  the 
protests  and  appeals  were  not  serious.  In 
other  words.  If  he  were  to  continue  to  make 
too  mvich  noi.se  they  would  silence  him  and 
the  world  public  opinion  would  have  a  very 
slight  effect  on  that. 


ENHANCING  AMERICAN  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS IN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  1,  1976,  issue  of  Forbes  magazine 
there  appears  an  article  on  S.  1973,  which 
I  introduced  last  year.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  Export  Trade — Webb-Pomer- 
ene — Act  of  1918  to  include  certain  serv- 
ices within  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  largest 
exporter,  had  traditionally  not  given  in- 
ternational trade  sufficient  attention. 
Whereas  other  industrialized  trading 
countries  actively  encourage  the  export- 
ers, we  have  by  and  large  ignored  many 
of  the  legitimate  needs  and  interests  of 
our  traders.  This  attitude  is  often  abetted 
by  those  free  market  theorists  who,  even 
while  acknowledging  the  lack  of  a  truly 
free  market  in  international  trade,  still 
take  every  available  opportunity  to  un- 
dercut our  Government's  commitment  to 
the  exporting  community.  As  a  result,  we 
find  American  businessmen  abroad  com- 
peting against  foreigners  who  receive  the 
financial,  political,  and  psychological  as- 
sistance from  theii-  governments.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  our  share  iii 
many  world  markets  has  slipped  and 
that,  in  some  areas,  we  are  no  longer 
competitive. 

The  laissez  faiie  attitude  of  this  cur- 
rent administration  in  responding  to  the 
Commerce  Committee's  initiative  is  most 
regrettable.  The  Justice  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  have  not  even  seen  fit 
to  comment  on  S.  1973  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. Inasmuch  as  this  bill  passed  the 
Senate  as  part  of  another  measure  in  the 
last  Congress,  further  Agency  comment  is 
not  essential  to  our  decision. 

However,  the  executives  tuiresponsive- 
nes.s  and  lack  of  interest  are  most  dis- 
tressing. The  business  community,  par- 
ticularly those  with  a  stake  in  interna- 
tional trade,  would  do  well  to  note  that 
it  is  the  administration's  recalcitrance 
which  is  responsible  for  delaying  cnn- 
gre.<«ional  action.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Legal  Cartels — the  Webb-Pomerenf  Act  Is 

Now  ONLY  A  Small  Loophole  in  the  Anti- 

TRx^ST  Laws.  Btrr  It  May  Be  GETrrNC  Wider 

•You  know  the  way  It  Is  overseas."  the 
chemical  executive  murmured  to  a  Forbes 
reporter  "You  sneeze  In  London  and  when 
you  get  to  Rotterdam  they  ask  you  how  yoiu- 
cold  Is  Tliey  have  their  cartels.  'We  have 
thu>r 
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This  iB  a  Webb-Pomerene  association. 
What's  that?  It  is  a  cartel  that's  legal  un- 
der U.S.  antitrust  laws. 

U.S.  trustbusters  are  ever  vigilant — fanati- 
cal, some  would  say.  But  there  Is  one  area 
that  is  out-of-bounds  to  them.  Under  an  ob- 
scure law  passed  In  1918.  TJ.S.  companies 
tan  band  together  In  •'associations  '  In  the 
export  trade  to  fix  prices,  allocate  markets 
..nd  set  contract  terms. 

There  Is,  needless  to  say,  a  catch.  The 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  only  permits  you  an  ex- 
t  mptlon  from  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  an- 
titrust acts  If  yoiu-  "export  association" 
doesn't  have  a  backlash  effect  on  the  domes- 
tic market.  Up  until  fairly  recently,  most  ex- 
porterfi  have  chosen  not  to  try  to  prove  that 
to  the  Justice  Department's  earnest  young 
men. 

The  world  is  changing,  though,  and  the 
Webb-Pomerene  exemption  is  looking  more 
like  a  useful  tool  than  a  dead  letter.  Vin- 
cent Ferraro,  a  researcher  on  International 
cartels  at  MIT's  Center  for  International 
Studies,  says:  "There's  been  a  shift  toward 
more  highly  structured  coordination  among 
US.  multinational  companies.  The  success- 
ful demonstration  of  cartel  action  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries has  shown  that  this  Is  a  reasonable 
course  of  action." 

In  fact,  l^islatlon  Is  grinding  through 
Congress  to  widen  the  scope  of  Webb-Pom- 
erene to  Include  industries  exporting  serv- 
ices as  well  as  goods.  It's  being  pushed  by 
turnkey  plant  contractors  like  Los  Angeles' 
Fluor  Corp.  and  San  Francisco's  Bechtel 
Corp.  who  want  to  present  a  united  front  on 
overseas  bidding. 

The  amendments  to  the  act,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye  (Dem..  Hawaii) ,  are  In 
part  a  reaction  to  clever  Soviet  manipulation 
of  overeager  American  contractors.  As  one 
Congressional  aide  explains,  "The  Soviets  ask 
each  contractor  for  ever  more  detailed  pro- 
posals, gradually  acquiring  all  of  their  tech- 
nology. Then  they  go  to  a  low-priced  contrac- 
tor In  a  third  country  to  bufld  the  plant." 

The  Soviets,  and  for  that  mattci  many 
otlier  potential  U.S.  customers,  can  do  that 
because  their  buying  offices  present  a  united 
front  to  the  divided  U.S.  businessmen.  Export 
associations  could  offset  that  advantage. 

The  original  Justification  for  the  passage 
of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  was  the  market 
clout  of  the  powerful  German  buying  cartels. 
SmaU  American  businessmen,  it  was  argued, 
could  avoid  rulnotis  price-cutting  only  by 
combining  in  a  way  that  would  be  Illegal 
without  Webb-Pomerene. 

Over  the  years,  the  Government  has  main- 
tained a  contradictory  attitude  toward  the 
loophole.  The  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  narrowed  the  act's 
scope  somewhat  In  prosecuting  oil,  fertilizer 
and  abrasives  exporters  for  the  "backlash 
effect"  of  their  associations. 

Now,  however,  with  ever  larger  oil  Import- 
ing bills  to  pay,  exports  are  becoming  much 
more  Important  to  the  U.S.  The  Justice  De- 
partment win  probably  give  a  grudging  as- 
sent to  Inouye's  bill. 

Who  can  get  the  most  from  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  as  It  stands?  So  far,  the  major 
beneficiaries  are  exporters  of  basic  com- 
modities like  sulphur,  phosphates,  wood 
chips  and  potash.  According  to  Keith  Hard- 
wlcl:,  an  official  of  the  Sulphur  Exporting 
Corp..  "It  works  best  where  you  have  one 
product  with  few  grades  made  by  relatively 
few  producers."  With  too  many  products, 
grades  or  producers,  cartels  become  difficult 
lo  coordinate. 

William  Rohrer.  a  vice  president  of  the 
Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Association, 
says  that  'We  don't  find  Webb-Pomerene's 
provisions  restrictive  at  all."  Phocohem,  as 
its  called.  Is  a  group  of  eight  UJ3.  chemical 
companies  that  has  about  35%  of  the  world 
market.  Rohrer  says  that  "We're  in  competi- 


tion with  a  French-associated  North  African 
fertilizer  cartel.  Phoschem  helps  us  to  trade, 
handle  large  orders,  get  vessels  more  con- 
veniently and  exchange  our  market  knowl- 
edge. We  can  react  much  quicker  on  price, 
up  or  down." 

What  can't  you  do  with  a  Webb-Pomerene 
association?  Well,  aside  frori  that  vague 
"backlash  effect,"  you  can't  make  agree- 
ments with  foreign  cartels,  make  sales 
financed  by  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program, 
have  foreign  members  or  act  against  U.S. 
firms  that  aren't  in  the  club. 

It's  hard  for  Americans  to  swallow  the 
Idea  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  accept 
cartels.  But  it's  a  rigged  game  across  the 
water,  and  Americans  must  increasingly  com- 
pete there.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pay 
for  OPEC's  cartelized  price-raiding. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  with  those  Senators  who  in  the 
past  few  days  have  expressed  tlieu-  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  im- 
mense contribution  which  Mike  Maks- 
FiELD  has  made  to  the  Congress,  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  American  people.  He 
will  be  missed  not  only  by  people  like 
me  who  have  come  to  depend  on  Mike 
for  his  fair  and  straightforward  leader- 
ship, but  by  the  millions  of  people  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  own  State  who  have 
been  a£Fected  in  a  very  direct  way  by  the 
woric  and  views  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  made  during  the  many 
years  in  which  Mike  has  been  the  major- 
ity leader  was  the  demonstration  that 
business  does  not  have  to  be  conducted 
by  the  handful  twisting  the  arms  of  the 
others.  It  does  not  have  to  be  done  in 
secret  and  by  only  the  most  powerful. 
Mike,  by  insisting  on  the  need  for  every- 
one to  have  the  freedom  to  express  his 
views  and  to  pursue  the  appropriate 
legislative  initiatives,  fully  and  without 
fear  of  retribution,  proved  to  the  skeptics 
that  leadership  can  be  shared  and  that 
the  business  at  hand  can  be  done  com- 
petently and  more  satisfactorily  without 
a  "strongman." 

It  was  for  this  and  numerous  other 
reasons  why  Mike  has  held  the  leadership 
position  in  the  Senate  longer  than  any- 
one else.  It  is  very  likely  that,  in  spite  of 
philosophical  differences,  there  is  not  a 
person  who  has  worked  with  this  man 
who  would  argue  about  his  decency,  in- 
tegrity and  undeniable  fairness.  It  has 
been  an  honor  and  a  real  privilege  to 
have  served  in  the  Senate  with  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  for  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

LABOR/INDUSTRY  TO  COSPONSOR 
NATIONAL  ENERGY  SUMMIT- 
APRIL  7-9 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi*.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  is  among  the  more  serious 
and  deep  challenges  facing  om*  country 
today.  Yet  the  polls  and  sm'veys  indicate 
that  as  a  Nation  we  are  not  fully  aware 
of  nor  responsive  to  this  crisis. 

This  crisis  affects  different  regions  of 
the  Nation  in  different  ways.  Its  impact 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  elderly,   the  poor  and  minorities, 


particularly  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes, during  a  time  when  rising  energy 
costs  have  been  a  significant  factor  in 
our  widespread  inflation. 

That  the  energy  crisis  is  not  about  to 
go  away  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  But  the 
question  of  how  we  deal  with  this,  both 
in  the  short  and  in  the  long  haul,  is  a 
highly  complex  matter.  It  is  critical 
therefore,  that  the  process  of  public  edu- 
cation about  this  problem  move  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Two  citizen's  action  organizations  have 
now  joined  forces  to  cosponsor  a  Na- 
tional Summit  Conference  for  Energy 
Leadersliip.  These  groups  are  Citizens  for 
a  Strong  Energy  Pr(«ram  and  Americans 
for  Energy  Independence.  Both  groups 
were  formed  by  leaders  of  voluntarj'. 
labor  and  business  organizations,  scien- 
tists and  technicians,  and  interested 
citizens. 

Officers  of  these  organizations  are  as 
follows : 

AMERICANS    FOR    ENERGY    INDEPENDENCE 

Dr.  Cecily  Caunan  Selby,  Former  Executive 
Director,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  VSA. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  Interxiatlonal  Sec- 
retary. International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Nathan,  Consulting  Econo- 
mist. 

Endlcott  Peabody,  Esq  ,  Former  Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 

Harold  Greenwald,  Esq.,  Green wald,  Kov- 
ner  and  Goldsmith. 

Dr.  Zalman  M.  Shapiro,  Manager,  Fusion 
Power  Systems,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
crrizEKs    FOR    a    strong    enzbct    pbocrau 

STEESING    COMMITTEE 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  Corporate  Director 
and  Trustee,  Former  National  President, 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Dr.  Hans  A  Bethe,  Nobel  Laureate,  Cornell 
University. 

John  T.  Connor,  Chairman,  Allied  Chemi- 
cal Corporation,  Former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (1965-€7). 

John  D.  Harper,  Director  and  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Altmilnum  Co. 
of  America. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  Chairman,  Lehman 
Brothers  Incorjxxtited,  PcHTner  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  (1972-73). 

Dr.  Marina  Von  Neumann  'Whitman,  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service  Professor  Of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Ftormer 
Member  of  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
(1972-72). 

The  National  Energj'  Summit  spon- 
sored by  Americans  for  Energy  Inde- 
pendence and  by  Citizens  for  Strong 
Energy  Pi-ogram  is  the  fii-st  one  of  its 
kind  and  attendance  is  by  invitation  only. 
Attendance  is  limited  to  250  leaders  of 
national  organizations,  selected  to  as- 
sure a  representational  cross-section  of 
profit  and  nonprofit,  public  and  private 
industry  and  labor.  It  will  take  place 
April  7,  8,  and  9,  1976,  at  tlie  Sheraton 
Inn,  Reston,  Va. 

This  conference,  geared  to  national 
decisionsmakers,  is  a  response  to  the  need 
to  understand  the  realistic  options  avail- 
able for  solving  the  eiergy  crisis  with 
the  aim  of  developing  practical  recom- 
mendations. That  Americans  for  Energy 
Independence  is  an  idea  whose  time  had 
to  come  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  8  months  of  its  existence. 
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nimerous  AEI-tjiJe  local  organizations 
liave  sprung  up  across  ttie  Nation,  and 
x\El  is  involved  In  stimulating  the  growth 
of  other  such  groups.  By  the  end  of  1976, 
if  AEI  continues  on  its  present  course, 
and  AEI  chapter  or  affiliate  should  be 
found  in  all  50  States.  As  for  Citizens  for 
A  Strong  Energy  Program  its  work  has 
been  in  the  field  of  public  education  and 
Its  public  information  aids  have  been 
most  helpful  in  getting  across  the  nature 
a:.d  extent  of  the  energ>'  crisis. 

The  strength  of  these  new  grassroots 
movements,  for  which  AEI  provides  a 
national  focus,  revolves  aroimd  the  depth 
and  extent  of  participation  in  them  by 
industry,  business,  labor,  scientific,  mi- 
nority, civic,  environmental,  and  profes- 
sional leaders  and  organizations.  To  sup- 
port an1  assist  this  movement.  AEI  is 
also  developing  broad  educational  and 
action  programs.  TTie  cospon.soring  orga- 
nizations will  underwrite  the  cost  of  tlie 
confei'ence,  but  invitees  are  responsible 
for  their  accommodations 

N.\TtONAL      SUMMIT     CONFERil.NC  E      F^.a      l.:iy.m:Y 
LE.ADERSHrP 

Ccchairmen  of  this  National  Energy 
Summit  are  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president. 
United  Steelworicers  of  America,  and  Mr. 
John  W.  Simpson,  officer  director.  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.  Conference  di- 
rector is  Dr.  Franlc  Gannon.  Washington 
based  consultant  on  international  devel- 
opment. Mr.  President,  thi-;  energy  sum- 
mit developed  entirely  on  the  initiative 
and  direction  of  Uae  private  .^c.tor  of  our 
.society  is  comprelicusive  r.i  ..ature.  It 
tries  to  bring  together  nui.iy  different 
viewpoints,  pro  and  con,  on  the  energy 
dilemmas  ahead  and  invitees  are  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Importantly,  all  major 
sources  of  full  .■supply  and  demand:  Do- 
mestic oil  and  ?as.  coal,  nuclear  and 
such  advance  concepts  as  solar  energy, 
are  being  dealt  with  in  depth  by  a  cro.ss- 
section  of  speakers  and  discui,iants. 

Americans  for  Encrg>  Independence 
is  imdertaking  this  project  under  the 
direction  of  its  distinguislied  new  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Cecily  Cannan  Selby.  scientist, 
educator,  and  former  national  executive 
director  of  the  Girl  Scouto  of  the  U.S.A. 

Americans  for  Energ>-  Independence  is 
a  nonprofit  organrzation  founded  by  a 
concerned  group  of  consumer,  scientific, 
academic,  professional.  conseiTation, 
labor  and  business  leader-,  v.hose  func- 
tion is  to  inform  the  public  and  stimulate 
policies  and  actions  so  urgently  needed 
to  move  the  United  States  tov.prd  in- 
creased energy  self-sufficiency. 

In  accepting  the  AEI  presidency  Dr. 
Selby  observed  that : 

We  are  ccmmltted  to  help  ?!ei:  tl-.e  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  disastrous  e'Tect  ou  our 
quality  of  life  if  effective  leadership  is  not 
immediately  taken  in  developtns;  conserva- 
tion and  our  available  dome>tic  eiier^'V  re- 
sources. I  see  AEI  playing  a  unique  role 
in  helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between  legi- 
timate energy  concenxs  and  legitimate  en- 
vironmental concerns — an  area  currently 
characterized  mor&  by  heat  than  light! 
Intelligent  compromise  and  far  better  com- 
raunlcatlon  between  the  technologist  and  the 
public  is  desperately  needed   here. 

Dr.  Selby,  who  lives  in  New  York,  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Brooklyn  Law  Sc'nool.  tlie  Na- 


tional Broadcasting  Co.,  the  RCA  Corp., 
and  the  Avon  Products  Corp. 

Dr.  Selby  served  aa  headmistress  of 
the  Lenox  School  In  New  York  City  from 
1959  to  1972,  at  which  time  she  assumed 
the  national  directorship  of  the  Girl 
Scouts. 

She  was  an  instructor  at  the  Cornell 
Medical  College's  Department  of  Anat- 
omy from  1955  to  1975;  assistant  member 
of  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  from  1951  to  1955;  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  the  virus  study 
section  of  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
from  1950  to  1951:  teaching  fellow  at 
MITs  Department  of  Biolo,Ty  from  1948 
to  1949:  and  fellow  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  from  1947  to  1948. 

Siie  is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  Rad- 
cliile  College  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  phys- 
ics and  earned  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  physi- 
cal biology  fiom  MIT.  Dr.  Selby.  the  wife 
of  a  physician,  is  the  mother  of  three 
adult  .sons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
additional  statement  by  Dr.  Selby  and 
the  advance  program  for  this  siunmit 
meetine  so  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  mitiht  note  its  scope  and  E>otential 
for  helping  to  encourape  greater  na- 
tiomil  leader<-hip  for  responding  to  our 
energy  crisis. 

Tiicre  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OR!;.  as  follows: 

fProm  Weekly  Energy  Report.  Feb.  23.  197CI 

PfBi  :c  Tr.rsr  in  Science  is  the  Goai  as  tiif 

Lady  Takes  Ovter  AEI 

Tl.e  '  iieavy"  energy  issue,  as  Ccci'.y  Ca:.- 
nan  Selby  sees  it,  is  establishing  tru.st  be- 
t-.veen  conscientious  scientists  and  a  public 
not  conditioned  to  their  goals  and  ways  of 
accomplishing  them.  As  the  new  $50,000-3- 
year  president  of  Americans  for  Energy  In- 
dependence, the  educator-scipntlst  from  New 
York  City  believes  AEI  is  the  group  to 
arhieve  that  objective. 

".AEI  is  a  coalition  of  academic,  labor,  con- 
sumer and  corporate  organizations  bringing 
together  their  vested  interests  to  serve  the 
vested  Inlerebt  of  the  American  citizen,' 
Selby  explained.  "We  are  at  work  now  on 
recommended  policies  that  people  can  per- 
ceive as  beat  lor  them  and  the  national  In- 
terest. The  AEI  bo.trd  hfis  authorized  the 
preparation  of  papers  analyzing  in  detail 
everything  from  conservation  of  energy  to 
the  use  of  solar  power.  We  want  to  create 
better  communication  between  scientists  and 
technology  oriented  people,  who  are  working 
to  find  ways  for  more  cobt-eflectlve  energy 
and  envaonmentally  safer  energy,  and  the 
public.  Once  the  average  citii-eu  understands 
he  will  have  more  faith  and  not  attempt  to 
block  such  efforts." 

Tlie  first  two  weeks  of  her  presidency  .sa'v 
a  strong  aswauU  on  that  mutual  trust  in  the 
re-.:^i):'.tion  of  three  General  Electric  engi- 
neeit.  and  one  Niulfar  Regulatory  Conimi-s- 
sion  Inspector  in  protest  against  nuclear 
power.  Selby  commented:  "In  contra.st  to 
these  four  re>ignati<)ns,  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
with  equal  coiicern  for  nuclear  safety  who 
have  no  intention  of  quitting.  Actually,  nu- 
clear energv  has  become  the  scapegoat  for 
all  the  innate  fears  that  people  have  of  what 
they  don't  understand — from  pills  to  as- 
bestos to  things  that  are  dans^erous  in  the 
home  to  growtn  vs.  no-growth.  Tliey  have 
become  political  and  emotloiuil  Issues  with 
all  these  negative  feelings  lumped  into  the 
.same  pet— aiid  nobody  explains  ' 

Selby  t>e;ieve-i  that  nuclear  scientists 
thenisehes  were   !!•  t  p.-epared  to  cope  with 


what  they  had  wrought  and  were  stifioeptible 
to  charges  made  against  them  on  pollUcal 
and  emotional  Issues.  "But  It  would  be  un- 
usual if  people  didn't  react  and  perhaps  all 
of  this  may  help  focus  attention  on  nuclear 
safety  standards  and  the  nation  will  learn 
how  extensive  these  standards  are,"  she  said. 
Human  history,  she  adds,  shows  that  "every 
decision  has  been  a  moral  decision.  If  the 
quality  of  life  Is  your  goal,  you  try  to  balance 
the  sides — the  risks — of  an  equation.  In 
health  and  life  hazards,  we  are  seeking  a 
balance  more  now  than  the  ancients  ever 
tried,  "you  could  argue  of  the  Invention  of 
the  wheel — was  it  merely  right?" 

The  prime  function  of  AEI  is  communica- 
tion, she  said.  First,  with  the  decision 
nifilrers — the  legislators— and  second,  with 
the  general  public,  which  must  be  better  In- 
formed to  influence  the  decision  makers.  But. 
in  terms  of  time,  the  decision  makers  must  be 
reaciied  as  quickly  as  possible  and  AEI  this 
week  is  sending  each  member  of  Congress 
a  letter  and  a  reprint  of  an  article  by 
AEI's  board  chairman,  Hans  Bethe,  In  the 
January  issue  of  Scientific  American,  titled 
Thp  Sect  'ifity  of  Fission  Poiper.  Bethe,  a  Nobel 
laurentp  in  physics,  after  reviewing  all  the 
soiwes  of  power  available  to  the  U.S..  con- 
clude-; "In  sum.  nuclear  power  does  Involve 
ce;i;!i:;  risks,  notably  the  risk  of  a  reactor 
accident  and  the  risk  of  facilitating  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  accidents.  Over  the  latter 
problem  the  U.S.  has  only  limited  control. 
The  remaining  risks  of  nuclear  power  are 
statistically  small  compared  with  other  risks 
that  our  society  accepts.  It  is  important  not 
to  con.slder  nuclear  power  in  isolation.  Objec- 
tions can  be  raised  to  any  attainable  source 
cf  power.  This  country  needs  power  to  keej) 
its  economy  going.  Too  little  power  means 
unemployment  and  recession,  if  not  worse," 

While  Selby  believes  that  the  gap  between 
srlc,'".re  and  the  public  is  "abysmal"  she  also 
kt'.ows  from  her  own  experience  as  nn  educa- 
tor that  it  can  be  bridged.  She  jKiints  to  her 
ovT:  experience  with  "a  very  creative,  elemen- 
tary science  program  for  pre-adolescentF, 
which  produced  an  almost  immediate  interest 
i:i  be-r-^-ning  doctors  and  engineers,"  she  said. 
Too  many  persons  grow  up  with  a  twisted 
notion  of  science  "in  which  you  turn  on  a 
Pght  ?wltch  and  the  water  flows  over  Boulder 
Dan-.."  Selby  declared. 

As  the  only  natloiial  organization  devotcrl 
solely  to  solving  energy  problems,  AEI  Is  now 
oi-gani.'.ing  AEI  chapters  or  afllllates  in  17 
states,  setting  tip  a  speakers*  'iureau.  and 
ralsii.j;  the  seed  money  for  Its  various  proj- 
ects. These  range  from  individual  campaigns 
to  its  current  "talking  with"  such  potent 
groups  as  "Citizens  for  a  Strong  Energy  Pro- 
tjram,"  headed  by  Peter  Peter.'-o;i,  cha!rni.T:i 
■:  f  Lehman  Brothers  Inc. 

As  the  Interview  with  Weekly  Energy  Rc- 
pjrt  concluded  in  Selby 's  14th  floor  oiTice  In 
Arlington,  Va,,  the  staff  called  on  her  to  cut 
a  birthday  cake  for  Endlcott  Peabody.  former 
governor  of  Massachu.setts  and  AEI  secretary, 
who  served  as  acting  president  after  Elmo 
Zuni'  alt  left  the  organization  last  jear.  Pea- 
body  blew  out  the  candles  and  said  his 
biithday  wish  was  that  AEI.  come  next  Janu- 
ary, have  50  state  chapters  and  iiatlonal  ac- 
ceptance of  its  energy  goals.  "I'll  buy  that," 
ex'ialmed  Selby. 

|.\d,iiiice   Program.  AprU   7,  8,  snd  9,    1976, 

Sheraton  Inn,  Reston,  Virginia  j 

N'AnoNAL   Summit   Conference   for    ExERr.v 

Leadership 

An  invitational  meeting  to  pro\idc  a  rom- 
prehen.sive  briefing: 

Wliere  are  we  now?  The  nature  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  its  near-term  components. 

\Vh<TP  do  we  want  to  be?  Energy  requlre- 
mei-.'s  for  our  society. 

How  do  we  get  there?  Identification  of  en- 
erg7.*  priorities  and  recommendations  for 
action. 
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(All  meetings  and  otber  functions  In  Ball- 
room A  except  conctirrent  sessions  Fklday. 

April  9.) 

Wednesiay,  April  7, 

1:30-6:46  P.M.  Registration. 

6:00-6:45  PM.  Reception. 

Hosts:  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  Nobel  Laureate; 
Chairman.  Americans  for  Energy  Inde- 
pendence; and  The  Honorable  Peter  O.  Peter- 
son, Chairman,  Lehman  Bros.,  Inc.;  Member, 
Steering  Committee,  Citizens  for  a  Strong 
Energy  Program. 

6:46-8:30  PJfl.  Dinner. 

Invocation:  Bt.  Rev.  John  H.  Burt,  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  Ohio;  Member,  AEI  Board. 

Welcome:  Dr.  Cecily  Cannan  Selby,  Presi- 
dent, AEI. 

Introduction  of  Speaker:  I.  W.  Abel,  Presi- 
dent, United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
'The  Energy  Crisis:  Time  for  Action." 

8:30-9:00  P.M.  Intermission. 

9:00  P.M.  Evening  Discussion  (An  Informal 
round  table  discussion;  attendance  optional). 
Energy  Crisis:  Near -Term  Components  and 
Challenges  for  Industry,  Labor  and  the  Citi- 
zen. 

Moderator:  The  Honorable  Peter  G.  Peter- 
son. 

Discussants:  John  W.  Simpson,  Officer/Di- 
rector, Westin^^iotue;  I.  W.  Abel;  The  Hon- 
orable Lee  W.  White,  Chalnnan,  Energy  Pol- 
icy Committee,  Consumer  Ped«ratlon  of 
America  and  former  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission;  and  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe. 

Tiiursday,  April  S 

Comprehensive  Briefing  on  the  Realities  of 

Energy  Supply  and  Demand 

8:45-10:30  A.M.  Energy  Conservation. 

Chairwoman:  Evelyn  Dubrow,  Legislative 
Director,  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union;  Member,  Consumers  Sub- 
committee, AFL-CIO  and  AEI  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Presentation:  Joseph  Sw Idler,  Esq.,  Leva, 
Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Oppenhelmer; 
former  Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Discussants:  Grant  P.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Energy  and  Conservation  Research  Project 
Coordinator,  Environmental  Law  Institute; 
Austin  Heller,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Conservation.  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration;  Dr.  Bruce  Metchert, 
V'ice  President,  National  Economic  Research 
Associates;  and  Richard  B.  I>ool.  Corporate 
Energy  Coordinator,  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 
Chemical  Corporation. 

10:30-10:45  A.M.  Break. 

10:45  A.M.-12:30  P.M.  Domestic  Oil  and 
Gas. 

Chairman:  Robert  Berens,  President,  Small 
Producers  for  Energy  Independence. 

Presentation:  Dr.  Gordon  Kaufman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Operations,  Research  and  Manage- 
ment, Alfred  Sloan  School  of  Management, 
Massachusets  Institute  of  Technology. 

Discussants:  Dr,  Charles  Masters,  Chief,  Of- 
fice of  Energy  Resources,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interltw; 
James  T.  Jensen,  President,  Jensen  Asso- 
ciates, Boston,  Mass;  and  C.  Howard  Hardesty, 
Vice  Chairman,  Continental  OU  Company. 

12:45-2:00  PAI.  Lunch. 

Invocation:  Dr.  James  Sternsteln,  Rabbi. 
Temple  Beth  Shalom,  Roslvn  Heights,  New 
York. 

Chairman:  Joseph  Keenan,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  IBEW,  AFL-CIO;  Vice  Chairman, 
AEI. 

2 :  15-4 :  15  P J*.  Coal: 

Chairman :  Blair  Boss,  Vice  President,  Fuel 
Production,  American  Electric  Power  Service 
Corporation. 

Presentation:  Dr.  Richard  Gordon,  Depart- 
ment of  Minerals  and  Mining,  Penn  State 
University. 


Discussants:  Thomas  N.  BeUiel,  Research 
Director,  United  ICne  Workem  of  America; 
Thomas  Falkle,  Director,  Bureau  at  Mines, 
VS.  Department  of  tlie  Interior;  lAwrenoe 
Moss,  fornner  Preofdent,  Sierra  Club;  and 
Otes  Bennett,  Jr.,  President,  The  North 
American  Coal  Corporation. 

4.15-4:30  PM.  BkbX. 

4:30-6:16  PM.  Nuclear  Energy. 

Chairman:  Dr.  J.  Ernest  Wilkens,  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Physics,  Howard  Univer- 
sity; former  President,  American  Nuclear 
Society. 

Presentation:  Wallace  Behnke,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 

Discussants:  Oeorge  Stathakls,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, General  Electric  Company;  The  Hon- 
orable James  T.  Ramey,  former  Commission- 
er, AEC;  Member,  AEI  Board  of  Directors;  Dr. 
Hans  A.  Bethe;  and  The  Honorable  William 
Anders,  Chairman,  Nuclear  RegiUatory  Com- 
mission. 

6:45-8:15  P.M.  Dinner. 

Chairman:  The  Honorable  Endlcott  Pea- 
body,  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts; 
Secretary,  AEI. 

8:30-10:30  P.M.  R&D:  Developing  Energy 
Sources  (Solar,  Geothermal,  Wind,  Fusion 
and  Others) . 

Chairman:  Dr.  Melvln  Gottleib,  Director. 
Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Lab,  Princeton 
University;  Member,  AEI  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Roimdtable:  MUton  Shaw,  Energy  Con- 
sultant; Member,  AEI  National  Advisory 
Council;  Lionel  Johns,  ProgTam  Manager, 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  U.S. 
Congress;  Dr.  Alvln  M.  Weinberg,  Director, 
Institute  for  Energy  Analysis,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee;  and  Dr.  Peter  T.  Glaser,  Vice 
President,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
Friday,  April  9 

8:00-9:00  A.M.  Breakfast. 

9:00-10:30   A.M.    Four    concurrent    work- 
shops: How  do  we  get  from  Vision  to  Reality? 
I.  Influencing  Decision -Making:   Communi- 
cation to  the  Public    (Conference  Room 

D) 

Moderator:  MerrlU  Mueller,  former  na- 
tional and  international  correspondent,  NBC 
and  ABC;  consultant  to  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. 

Panelists:  Oeorge  Collins,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers;  Louis  Martin,  Vice  President  and 
Editorial  Director,  Sengstacke  Newspapers; 
Member,  AM  Executive  Committee;  and  Jim 
Bishop,  Energy  Editor,  Newsweek  Magazine. 
n.  Influencing  Decision-Making:  State  and 
Local  Governments  (Conference  Room  E) 

Moderator:  James  M.  Qulgley,  Director, 
Director,  Washington  Ofllce.  Champion  In- 
ternational; former  Commissioner,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Panelists:  Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  Corporate 
Director  and  Trustee;  former  National  Presi- 
dent, League  of  Women  Voters;  Michael  R. 
Peevey,  Executive  Director,  California  Coun- 
cil for  Environmental  &  Economic  Balance; 
and  Bruce  La  Pierre,  Esq.,  Law  Fellow,  Co- 
lumbia University;  co-author  of  "The  Nu- 
clear Moratorium  in  the  States  and  the  Su- 
premacy Clause:  A  Case  of  Express  Pre- 
Emption". 

III.  Influencing  Decision -Making:  Economics 
and  Financing  (Conference  Boom  F) 

Mo<}erator:  Robert  Nathan,  Economic  Con- 
stiltant;  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  AEI. 

Panelists:  Edward  Symonds,  Charles  Owens 
and  Associates;  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Energy  Policy,  and 
former  Vice  President  (Energy  Programs), 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York;  and 
Jerome  Katztn,  Partner,  Kuhn,  Loeb  and 
Company. 

rV.  Influencing  Decisionmaking :  Energy  Use, 
Jobs  and  Social  Impact  (Conference  Room 
G) 


Moderator:  Honorable  Peter  Brennan,  Co- 
Chairman,  New  York  Committee  for  Jobs  and 
Energy  Ind^wndence;  former  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Panelists:  Dr.  Arnold  Safer,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Irving  Trust;  BooalA  H.  Brown.  Direc- 
tor, Washlngtan  Bureau,  Nattonal  Urban 
League;  and  Jack  Otero,  Intematloztal  Vice 
President.  Brotiierliood  of  Railway  and  Air- 
line Clerks  (Ani-CIO),  (Itonnder/Officer, 
lAbor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment). 

10:30-10:45  ajn.  Break. 

10:45  a.m.-12:15  pjn.  Identification  of  En- 
ergy Priorities  and  Becommendations  for  Ac- 
tion. 

Chairman:  The  Honorable  Endlcott  Pea- 
body  Reports  from  the  Oonciurent  Group 
Discussions  by  each  Chairman — ^Floor  Dis- 
cussion. Summary  of  Conference,  John  W. 
Simpson. 

12:30-2:00  p.m.  Ltinch. 

Invocation:  Most  Rev.  Ernest  L,  Unter- 
koeSer,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina;  Member,  AEI  National 
Advisory  CouncU.  AKT  Plan  for  Action  and 
FoUow-Up  of  Conference,  Dr.  CecUy  Cannan 
Selby. 

Chairman:  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  recently 
endorsed  the  Genocide  Oonventicm  as  it 
was  approved  by  the  United  Natitxis  over 
25  years  ago.  This  endorsement  comes 
only  after  many  years  of  reluctance  by 
the  organization  to  favorably  rei^ort  Uie 
treaty.  Many  high-ranking  ofKcials  in 
the  association  had  repeatedly  and  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  the  Convention 
personally,  but  the  vote  of  t^e  general 
membership  always  refused  its  approval 
by  a  very  small  margin.  That  situation 
has  now  been  reversed. 

In  vietr  of  this  development,  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  Soiate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  reopen  hearings  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  order  that  we 
may  decide,  once  and  for  all.  this  Na- 
tion's stand  on  this  most  heinous  crime. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  recommoidation 
for  ratification  could  ZM)W  be  easily  won. 
The  only  major  obstacle  to  tiiis  action  in 
the  past  has  been  the  ABA  objection. 
With  this  obstruction  removed,  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  responsible  opposition 
to  Senate  approval. 

Mr.  President,  eveiy  major  world 
power  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  has  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. We  must  accept  our  obligation  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  as  these  other 
nations  have.  There  is  no  better  time 
than  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  Year  to 
reaffirm  our  beUef  in  the  sanctity  of  life 
and  freedom.  And  there  is  no  better  way 
to  demonstrate  that  belief  than  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 


cxxn- 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ADVOCACY  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ml'.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  I  wiU  convene  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness designed  to  explore  the  operation  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  Of- 
fice of  Advocacy,  set  up  under  Public 
Law  93-386,  signed  by  President  Ford  on 
August  23, 1974. 
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The  basic  plan  of  this  hearing  is  to 
look  into  the  role  of  the  Advocacy  Office 
at  SBA  and  find  out  how  this  ofiBce  can 
be  strengthened.  But,  secondarily.  I  hope 
to  explore  the  role  of  SBA  itself. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  taken  on 
many  duties.  Since  its  founding  in  1953, 
it  has  had  responsibility  for  many  pro- 
grams. These  include  massive  loan  pro- 
grams to  small  business  which  now  total 
about  $6  billion;  the  Nation's  disaster 
relief  programs;  programs  to  encourage 
the  development  of  minority  businesses; 
and,  finally,  it  has  begun  to  include  a 
role  as  advocate  for  small  business 
throughout  the  Government. 

It  is  this  last  point  that  I  intend  to 
explore  with  small  businessmen  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  March 
29. 

BACKGROUND 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  hLstoiy  about 
the  Advocacy  Office.  Under  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953,  the  SBA  was  in- 
structed to  consider  positions  favorable 
to  small  business.  In  section  2  of  that 
act,  the  85th  Congress  w^rote : 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  government  should  aid,  coun.sel, 
assLst  and  protect  Insofar  as  is  possible,  the 
Interest  of  small  business  concern.^  In  order 
to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprlj>e.  .  .  . 

Then  in  1970,  President  Nixon  signed 
Executive  Order  11518  which  further 
strengthened  the  SBA's  role  as  advocate 
for  small  business.  It  stated : 

Whereas  the  Small  Business  AJiiiinistra- 
tion  Is  the  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  government  es- 
pecially responsible  for  and  with  an  estab- 
lished program  of  advocacy  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  small  bu.'^iness.  .  .  . 

Section  3.  The  Small  Business  .Adminis- 
tration, whenever  it  determines  that  the 
valid  Interests  of  small  business  concerns  so 
warrant,  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  Insure  the  timely  presenta- 
tion to  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  of  matters  ma- 
terially affecting  the  well-being  or  competi- 
tive strength  of  small  business  concerns  or 
their  opportunities  for  free  entry  into  busi- 
ness, growth  or  expansion. 

But  it  was  Congress  in  1974  with  the 
passage  of  S.  3331,  the  Small  Business 
Amendments  Act  of  1974.  which  explicit- 
ly provided  statutory  basis  for  the  Office 
of  the  Advocate  under  section  10. 

In  that  legislation,  the  SBA  is  directed 
to  establish  the  position  of  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  to  preform  the  fol- 
lowing duties : 

(1)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  recc.pt  of 
complaints,  criticisms  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  affects  small  biislnesses; 

(2)  counsel  small  businesses  o:i  how  to  re- 
solve questions  and  problem.s  concerning 
the  relationship  of  small  business  to  the 
I-'ederal  Government; 

1 3)  develop  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
policies  and  activities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  will  better  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  small  business  act  and 
communicate  such  proposaLs  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies: 

(4i  represent  the  views  and  ititeie.sts  of 
small  businesses  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies whose  policies  and  activities  may  affect 
sniall  businesses:  and 

i5)  enlist  the  cooperation  and  R--si,tance 
of   public   and   private   agencies,    businesses. 


and  other  organizations  In  dl-ssemlnacing  In- 
formation about  the  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  of  benefit  to  small  buslneases,  and  Infor- 
mation on  how  small  businesses  can  par- 
ticipate in  or  make  use  of  such  programs  and 
services. 

That  mandate,  Mr.  President,  lias  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  nine- 
man  ofQce  in  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration which  has  attempted  to  use  its 
broad  authority  to  help  small  business. 

Through  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
imlormation  from  the  general  public,  the 
Ofnce  of  the  Chief  Coun.sel  for  Advocacy 
has  been  able  to  begin  to  bring  in  aware- 
ness of  small  bu.siness  into  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

In  SBA's  fiscal  year  1975  repoit.  the 
SBA  repoited  that  the  Chief  Coiin.sel  for 
Advocacy  had  done  many  thing.s.  The 
office's  Deputy  Advocate  for  Advisoi-y 
Councils  has  worked  with  local  busi- 
ness, professional  and  academic  leaders 
to  provide  a  number  of  advisory  coun- 
cils  for  the  SBA.  According  to  SBA.  some 
2.500  men  and  women  serve  as  a  com- 
munications link  between  the  ogency 
and  tiie  small  business  community, 
working  thiougli  district  advLsory  coun- 
cils. Each  district  advisory  council  has 
175  members. 

The  off.ce'.s  Deputy  Advocate  for  Gov- 
ernment Relations  has  worked  to  es- 
tabli.sh  close  relations  between  SBA  and 
other  agencies  who.se  activities  affect 
.small  bu.siness.  To  date,  SBA  tells  me.  37 
Federal  agencies  have  designated  small 
bu.sines.s  liaison  officials  who  maintain 
telephone  contact  with  the  nine-iiereon 
Advocate's  Office. 

Further,  the  offices  Deputy  Advocate 
for  Small  Business  Organization  has  at- 
tempted to  establish  and  maintain  close 
relations  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  business  organizations  to  help 
small  btisiness. 

The  Advocate  has  also  taken  to  the 
road.  In  a  series  of  speeches  in  the  last 
6  months,  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy, Anthony  Stasio,  has  spoken  before 
groups  in  Wa.shington.  D.C:  Olive 
Branch,  Miss.:  Wilwaukee,  Wis  :  Bed- 
ford Springs,  Pa.;  Louisville,  Kv  ;  Des 
Moines.  Iowa:  Helena.  Mont.;  Miami 
Beach;  Lansmg,  Mich.;  Ocean  City,  Md.; 
and  Warwick,  R.I.,  stressing  the  inipor- 
tanf'e  of  the  role  of  the  advocate  ^  office. 

STPF.VCTHEN'ING    THE    ROLE 

My  questions  not  only  center  on  the 
activities  of  the  Advocacy  Office  today, 
but  what  can  be  done  to  strengthen  its 
role.  How  can  the  SBA  Advocacy  OPSce 
better  serve  small  business,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration?  And 
that  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem—What Ls  the  role  of  the  SBA  itself? 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  questions  al- 
ready raised  about  tiiis. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  for  instance,  testified  last 
January  28,  1976,  before  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
SBA  and  SBIC  legislation.  The  NFIB 
said: 

The  9Jrd  Congress  foimally  recogi.ii-.eU  ojie 
of  the  Small  Bu.siness  .Administration's  most 
important  lunciions  when  It  established  t!ie 
Office  of  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  NFIB 
feels  th.»t  this  action  was  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  priorities  and  concerns  of  the 
va.st   majority    of    the   small    business    if)!n- 


munity.  Most  small  businessmen  today  feel 
that  government  interference  or  meddling  in 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  their  buslneeses 
is  a  serious  problem  and  they  are  looking 
to  SBA  for  -.ome  aggressive  leadership  in  this 
area. 

NFIB  then  added: 

We  would  reconuncnd  that  the  agency's 
advocacy  role  be  significantly  upgraded  by 
tiie  creation  of  an  associate  administrator 
for  advocacy  and  that  a  small  business  advo- 
cacy office,  responsible  to  him,  be  established 
lu  every  Federal  department,  agency  and 
commission.  This  office  would  review  all  deci- 
Pions  and  regulations  that  could  have  an 
Impact  on  small  business  and  refer  them 
back  to  the  Associate  Administrator  for  com- 
ment or  oiher  action.  It  would  also  have  the 
generfcl  responsibility  for  promoting  and  cre- 
ating ima:i  business  consciousness  In  its  ho.st 
agency. 

Another  group,  the  National  Retail 
Merchant.s  Association,  in  a  meeting  witli 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
sires.><^d  a  similar  point.  They  wanted  to 
knov: 

1 1 1  Has  I  here  been  a  proairpss  report  on  the 
establishment  of  the  office  (the  Office  of  Chie.' 
Coi'n-el  for  Advocacy)  ? 

i2i  Did  the  office  intervene  or  appear  on 
behalf  c;  ihe  interests  and  views  of  small 
business  before  the  FTC  on  the  Magnuson- 
Moos  Warranty  Act,  or  before  the  Federal 
Reier;e  on  the  ramifications  for  small  busi- 
ness of  the  proposed  credit  regulations?  Did 
the  ofllce  have  input  at  all  before  the  regu- 
latory agonf-ies  this  year? 

1 3 )  Does  the  office  need  to  be  give:i  author- 
It  y  timilar  to  that  proposed  for  il.e  Agenci 
for  Consumer  Advocacy? 

Other  Rroups  have  also  raised  ques- 
tions .\t  the  hearing  on  March  29,  I  ex- 
pect lo  hear  from  the  National  Small 
Business  A.^sociation.  the  Smaller  Busi- 
nes-s  Association  of  New  England,  and 
the  IndeiJend':nt  Business  Association  of 
Wisconsin. 

Pai  t  of  the  role  of  tlie  SmaU  Busine.ss 
Administration  concerns  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  the  effect  of 
Government  regulations  on  the  small 
bu.siness  community.  Besides  this  hear- 
ing. I  have  scheduled  another  on  April 
26  in  Ma.s.sachusetts  where  I  Intend  to 
explore  the  problem  of  overregulation  of 
small  business  in  Goveiiiment  today.  I 
have  also  looked  Into  this  problem  at 
hearings  before  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
p'-fil  Paji-erwork  where  I  am  cochairman. 

Bill  at  this  hearing  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  examine  the 
effeci  of  the  laws  passed  in  Congress, 
administered  by  the  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  look  to  ways  we  can 
liirhten  tiiat  load  by  increa.jing  the 
a\varenes.s  of  Uie  efifect  on  small  business, 
and  by  making  sure  that  the  regulations 
thsL  do  go  into  effect  require  minimal 
effort  for  proper  compliance. 

Becau"^"  v.e  in  Congress  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  consider  every  angle  in 
every  piece  of  legislation  we  pass,  we  need 
a  stro:;g  agency  in  the  Government  tliat 
will  be  able  to  function  as  an  adviser  in 
imuicmentaiion  of  regulations.  One  of 
the  plaf  cs  where  tliat  strong  agency  can 
be  e.-tabhshed,  particularly  for  small 
busines.-^.  is  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Cmnst:  for  .\dvocafy  at  the  Small  Busi- 
iioss  .\ciniini.stration. 

I  inu-ncl  that  this  hearing  will  aiisv>er 
a  fcv,  of  these  questions. 

For  instance: 

Fir  t.   Why  should  not  every  agency 
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of  the  GovemmeDt.  soi  Juat  37,  have  a 
liaison  olllBtai  with  the  fltaaall  BwIimsb 
Admlntetratlcn  for  smell  bnrinen  edfo- 
cacy  from  Ite  esdstfiiK  iHwnfcBf  of  penon- 
nel,  and  shouM  not  ttiat  peiwni  Ildow 
something  al>out  small  business? 

SecMid.  Why  diould  tbe  SBA  estaUish 
an  OfiSce  of  CSil^  Couasd  for  Advocacy 
who  has  no  xesponsBrility  to  votk  ^vtth 
Congress?  I  know  f(V  a  fact  that  tbe  cur^ 
rent  Advocate  spends  a  consktatdde 
amount  of  time  up  here  on  the  Hill,  but 
should  we  not  Include  oongressional  re- 
lations In  the  advocacy  office? 

Third.  What  is  the  positiaii  of  the  Ad- 
vocate when  you  compare  him  to  the  zest 
of  SBA?  Ibe  Advocate,  for  ttae  Natiaa'ft 
8.5  million  small  businessmen,  has  a  staff 
of  eight.  But  the  SBA  lending  program 
has  a  staff  of  1,900  to  administer  the 
program.  Should  the  Advocate's  Office 
be  strengthened  to  give  it  the  manpower 
to  oversee  the  legislation  uid  the  regula- 
tions that  affect  small  business? 

Fourth.  What  teeth  does  the  Advocate 
have  when  he  makes  a  recommendation 
concerning  regulation  to  another  agency 
of  the  Qovemment,  or  even  his  own 
agency?  How  many  of  his  recommenda- 
tions are  followed? 

Fifth.  Who  In  the  SBA  listens  to  the 
Advocate?  His  immediate  superior  is  not 
only  respons&le  for  advocacy,  but  is  also 
responsible  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Economist,  the  Office  of  Audits  and  In- 
vestigations, Size  Standards,  Energy, 
Environment  and  Competitive  Structure. 
Economic  Research  and  Statistics,  and 
Planning  and  Program  Evaluation.  But, 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Con- 
gressional and  Public  Affairs  maintains 
tlie  Office  of  Public  Infonnation,  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of 
Congressional  Relations.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  combine  Advocate  with  the 
public  and  congressional  relations  func- 
tions rather  than  leave  it  in  planning, 
research,  and  advocacy? 

Mr.  President,  overregulation  of  small 
business  is  a  serious  problem.  While  it  Is 
important  that  we  in  the  Congress  work 
to  cut  overregulation,  it  is  CQUally  Im- 
portant that  we  provide  a  means  in  the 
executive  bi'anch  for  small  businessmen 
and  the  agencies  to  work  together  to  do 
the  same  thing.  I  would  hope  that  this 
hearing  on  the  Advocate's  Office  at  SBA 
will  help  us  do  that. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  WORKERS; 
GENETIC  ROULETTE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Prof.  H. 
W.  Ibser  has  given  us  an  excellent  ac- 
count in  the  January  edition  of  the  Pro- 
gressive regarding  the  increasing  danger 
of  genetic  damage  to  workers  in  nuclear 
powerplants. 

Professor  Ibser  suggests  that  these 
workers  may  become  the  victims  of  social 
ostracization  of  the  same  type  suffered 
by  the  Japanese  hibakusha,  the  survivors 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  many  of 
whom  are  succumbing  to  leukemia  and 
other  forms  of  cancer. 

Dr.  Ibser  Is  a  mrofessor  of  physics  at 
California  State  University  at  Sacra- 
mento. He  teaches  a  course  there  called 
Living  With  Nuclear  Energy."  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Northmi  Callfomla 
Section  of  the  American  AssodatiOD  of 
Physics  Teachers,  and  he  has  sent  me  a 


copy  of  tUs  gnHS>'8  resoluUfMis  calling 
for  paosage  of  CMiforala's  "Nuclear 
SKfegouds  InitlatiTe." 

lb*.  FresideDti,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Ibser's  article,  "Ttae 
Nuclear  liaetgy  Oame:  Genetic  Rou- 
Irtte,"  as  wdl  as  ttie  Physics  Teachers' 
reaolution  be  painted  In  the  Rtcoao. 

"natan  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  res<dutlon  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscors,  as  follows: 
The  Nucleax  Ehxsgt  Game:  Genetic 

BOT7I.ETTX 

(By  H.  W.  ZbGer) 

Hibakusha,  they  are  called  in  Ji^p>an;  the 
bombed  ones.  They  are  the  people  who  snr- 
vlved  the  nuclear  bombings  of  Htrnahlma 
and  Nagasaki.  Many  have  suffered  from  leu- 
kemia and  other  forms  of  cancer,  typically 
occurring  years  after  their  exposure  to  the 
radiation  from  the  bombs.  The  time  lapse  is 
different  for  different  kinds  of  cancers. 

The  hibakusha  have  another  sort  of  prob- 
lem, too:  Even  those  showing  no  sign  of 
harm  from  the  bombs  are  victims  of  the  prej- 
udice of  their  countrymen,  who  fear  the 
genetic  damage  suffered  by  the  hibakusha, 
and  do  not  wish  to  marry  them  or  their 
descendants.  Hibakusha  who  have  moved 
from  the  bombed  cities  keep  their  back- 
ground secret — esp>eclally  those  with  mar- 
riageable children,  lest  their  children  be 
avoided  by  possible  marriage  partners. 

The  hibakusha  have  been  studied  by  the 
Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission  (ABCC) 
since  shortly  after  the  American  occupation 
of  Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Much 
has  been  learned  from  them  about  the  effects 
of  nuclear  radiation — ^the  invisible,  penetrat- 
ing rays  produced  by  nuclear  bombs  and  also 
by  materials  produced  in  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. 

The  plight  of  the  hibakusha  contrasts  with 
the  American  people's  lack  of  concern  for  ra- 
diation exposure  taking  place  In  our  nuclear 
industry.  The  public,  with  no  bomb  to  attract 
its  attention,  seems  generally  unaware  of 
radiation  exposure  conditions  within  the  nu- 
clear establishment.  To  some  etxent,  per- 
haps, otir  attention  has  been  diverted  by 
debate  over  potential  hazards  posed  by  nu- 
clear establishment.  To  some  extent,  per- 
debate  Is  justified,  current  conditions  in  the 
nticlear  industry  are  such  that,  if  they  were 
generally  known  and  their  genetic  Implica- 
tions understood,  nuclear  workers  might 
weU  become  the  victims  of  social  prejudice 
like  that  against  the  hibakusha. 

The  occupational  exposure  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  nuclear  establishment's  picture  of 
"safe,  clean,  nuclear  energy."  Before  describ- 
ing It,  and  in  order  to  make  its  significance 
more  clear,  let  us  consider  the  background 
of  the  regulations  governing  exposure  to  nu- 
clear radiation. 

Nobel  prize  winning  geneticist  H.  J.  Mul- 
ler's  pioneering  experiments  in  the  1930s 
showed  that  nuclear  radiation  (then  avail- 
able only  from  naturally  occurring  radioac- 
tive materials)  does  genetic  damage,  which 
becomes  apparent  in  descendants  of  those 
exposed  to  the  radiation.  The  International 
Oommlsslon  on  Radiological  Protection 
(lOBP),  in  proposing  the  aUowable  limits  to 
radiation  exposure  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  nuclear  establishment,  stated  that 
the  genetic  hazard  was  "of  greatest  concern," 
Indeed,  that  hazard  was  taken  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  ICRP  considerations. 

The  ICBP  standards  stipulate  that  except 
for  medical  purposes,  members  of  the  general 
public  should  not  be  exposed,  on  the  average, 
to  more  than  0.17  rem  of  ionizing  radiation 
(X-rays  or  nucleic  radiation)  per  capita  per 
year.  The  rem  Is  a  unit  of  exposure;  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  biological  damage  caused  by 
radiation. 

Persons  unfamiliar  wlfb  the  ICRP^s  re- 
ports. Including  workers  In  the  nuclear  in- 


dustry and  their  famlltoB,  commonly 
tluU  ICBP  raw  MiniimMUtloDB,  m  ado|>Ud  by 
FBderal  agmeies,  mpnmaX  aate  lewla  of  ex- 
poBore — In  tbe  moab  ttaa*  Botsh  csposurea 
oauae  no  iilgnifl«<Mit  damage — But  this  was 
not  tike  pdnt  of  view  of  the  ICBP  when  it 
proposed  tbe  limits. 

Acoontlng  to  the  Reeomwtendetioiu  at 
the  ICRP.  Document  2,  1966:  "This  llmlU- 
tioD.  neoeeaarlly  Involves  a  oon^utimlae  be- 
tween deleterious  effects  and  aoclal  benefits. 
.  .  .  The  Oommisskm  is  aware  erf  the  fact 
that  a  psoper  balance  between  risks  and 
benefits  cannot  yet  be  nuule,  since  it  requires 
a  more  quantitative  i^ipndaal  of  tbe  prob- 
able biological  damage  and  the  probable 
benefits  than  Is  presently  possible.  .  .  . 
However,  recommendations  in  quantitative 
terms  are  needed  in  tbe  design  of  power 
plants  and  oth«'  radiation  installations  and 
particularly  in  making  plans  for  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  products.  ...  It  is  felt 
that  this  level  provides  leascxiable  latitude 
for  the  expansion  ot  atomic  energy  programs 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  limit  may  not  in  fact  rep- 
resent the  prtq>er  balance  between  possible 
harm  and  probable  benefit.  .  .  ." 

Some  ecientlste  have  urged — unsuccess- 
fully, so  far — ^that  the  e:q>OBme  limits  should 
be  greatly  reduced;  notable  in  this  regard 
is  John  V7.  Gofman,  formerly  engaged  for 
years  in  research  for  the  V£.  Atomic  Energy 
Commlselon  on  the  effects  of  radiation. 

Workers  occupationally  e^wsed  to  radla- 
ticu  are  allowed  to  receive  thirty  times  as 
much  radiation  as  the  general  pop-xation 
limit — up  to  five  rems  per  year,  as  much  as 
three  rems  in  a  single  quarter  (thirteen  con- 
secutive weeks).  The  leap's  explanation: 
"Genetic  effects  manifest  themselves  m  the 
descendants  of  exposed  individuals.  The  in- 
jury, when  it  f4>pears,  may  be  of  any  degree 
of  severity  from  Inconspicuous  to  lethal.  A 
slight  injury  will  tend  to  occur  in  the  de- 
scendants for  many  generations,  whereas  a 
severe  Injury  will  be  eliminated  rapidly 
through  the  early  death  of  the  individual 
carrying  the  defective  gene  (biological  unit 
of  genetic  transmissal].  Thus  the  sum  total 
of  the  effect  caused  by  a  defective  gene  until 
it  is  eliminated  may  be  considered  to  be 
roughly  the  same  [that  Is,  tbe  same  as  that 
of  any  ot^er].  "Rie  main  consideration  in  the 
control  of  genetic  damage  (apart  from  as- 
pects of  Individual  misfortune]  is  tJie  burden 
to  society  in  futtire  generations  imposed  by 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Individuals 
with  deleterious  mutations  (genetic  dam- 
age]. Prom  this  point  of  view,  it  is  Immate- 
rial in  the  long  run  whether  the  defective 
genes  are  introduced  into  the  general  pool 
by  a  few  individuals  who  have  recrfved  large 
doses  of  radiation,  or  by  nmny  individuals  in 
whom  smaller  doses  have  produced  corre- 
spondingly few  mutations.  .  .  ." 

Not  all  of  the  0.17  rem  per  year  accepted 
as  the  maximum  tolerable  average  radiation 
dose  for  the  general  population  is  to  be  taken 
in  person  by  the  layman;  some  of  it  mtist  be 
reserved  for  use  by  our  proxies  in  the  nuclear 
industry.  The  ICRP  is  quite  explicit  about 
this,  even  giving  as  an  example  a  sample 
calculation  Illustrating  this  pooling  of  ge- 
netic damage.  The  mathematical  precision 
of  the  calculation  contrasts  with  the  admis- 
sion of  a  lack  of  any  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  biological  damage  to  be  expected  from  a 
given  amount  of  exposiu*  to  nuclear 
radiation. 

Thus,  the  relatively  large  radiation  dose 
allowed  nuclear  indtistry  workers  is  justified 
by  the  assumption  that  their  genetic  dam- 
age will  be  shared — diluted  to  "reasonable" 
levels  by  matings  with  the  general  popula- 
tion. But  this  accommodation  is  not  siim- 
cient  to  enable  the  nuclear  establishment  to 
get  its  work  done  with  its  regular  employes 
only.  An  article  in  the  October  11,  1974,  issue 
of  Science,  "Transient  Nuclear  Wwkers:  A 
Special  Case  for  Standards,"  reviews  the 
"common  and  longstanding  practice  in  the 
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nuclear  Industry"  which  Is  that  Industry's 
"solution"  to  its  problem.  Robert  OlUette  of 
Science  points  out  that  the  Federal  agency 
regulating  the  Indiistry  "has  long  condoned 
the  use  of  virtually  untrained  supplemental 
or  'transient'  workers  In  potentially  hazard- 
ous radiation  Jobs,  as  long  as  they  received 
some  Instruction  In  safety  procedures  and 
close  supervision.  .  .  ." 

Reviewing,  as  an  example,  the  conditions 
at  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  (NFS),  a  currently 
shut  down  nuclear  reactor  fuel  reprocessing 
plant  In  West  Valley,  New  Tork,  the  prestig- 
ious journal  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  tells  of  ■  work- 
ers ...  as  young  as  eighteen  and  others  .  .  . 
alleged  to  have  been  recruited  from  bars  for 
an  afternoon's  work.  .  .  .  Some  reached  legal 
exposure  limits  within  minutes  and  were 
promptly  paid  off — half  a  day's  pay  (at  about 
13  an  hour) — and  replaced,  In  the  derisive 
phrase  of  a  former  fulltlme  employe,  by 
■fresh  bodies."  " 

Science  asks.  "Should  there  be  no  llniit.s  on 
the  extent  to  which  nuclear  facilities  may 
spread  the  burden  of  occupational  expo- 
sure?" but  points  out  that  "any  sharp  restric- 
tions" on  temporary  employment  would  no 
doubt  cause  considerable  anguish  in  the 
nuclear  Industry,  for  Indications  are  that 
transient  workers  comprise  a  large  portion 
of  the  Industry's  labor  force.  .  . 

Typically,  a  rather  rapid  .succession  of 
■workers  may  replace  one  another,  as  each 
reaches  his  dose  limit  for  the  quarter  In  turn. 
The  NFS  plant  manager  is  reported  to  have 
used  six  men  to  remove  one  nut  fom  a  boll 

According  to  a  former  NFS  employe  (who 
reached  his  exposure  limit  and  the  end  ol 
his  Job  in  three  days) .  I  don't  recall  a  lecture 
about  safety  procedures  as  such.  Mainly 
someone  told  us  about  the  tools  we  would 
be  using,  that  we  had  to  remove  some  parti- 
cles from  the  walls  and  they  didn't  want  to 
burn  out  their  technicians  on  the  Job.  '"We 
worked  in  a  team,  rotating  one  at  a  time. 
.  .  .  You'd  be  all  alone  In  there.  The  tech- 
nician was  outside,  on  the  other  side  of  an 
airlock  and  around  a  corner.  ...  I  don't  know 
how  much  supervision  is  necessary,  but  I 
trusted  them.  I  guess  I  was  too  dumb  to 
be  frightened." 

A  former  NFS  laboratory  technican  re- 
called, "The  prevalent  feeling  was  that  these 
people  were  nuts  for  going  in  there  and  do- 
ing what  they  did."  Said  a  former  laboratory 
supervisor.  "Some  were  really  afraid,  and 
they'd  ask  a  lot  of  questions.  I  just  tried  to 
talk  them  into  going  home,  but  they  wanted 
the  money." 

Bernard  J.  Verna.  In  the  September  1975 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Nuclear 
Society,  Nuclear  News,  expresses  concern  lest 
within  a  few  years  the  nuclear  Industry  "run 
into  serious  roadblocks  due  to  a  lack  of  avail- 
able maintenance  personnel."  He  describes  a 
recent  episode  at  Indian  Point  1.  a  reactor 
owned  by  Consolidated  Edison.  New  York 
City's  elec*ric  utility  company.  About  1,500 
men  were  used  to  locate,  make  welding  re- 
pairs to.  and  cover  with  Insulation  six  four- 
and-one-half  inch  hot-water  pipes,  parts  of 
the  plant's  steam  generator  system.  Men 
worked  In  radiation  fields  of  up  to  fifteen 
rems  per  hour.  Even  visli\g  the  maximum 
lead  shielding  possible,  the  welding  was  done 
In  a  slx-rems-per-hour  radiation  field,  allow- 
ing only  about  fifteen  minutes  of  actual  work 
per  man.  Verna  points  out  that  supervisors 
find,  not  surprisingly,  that  under  such  con- 
ditions work  13  done  with  extremely  low  effi- 
ciency and  many  errors.  Svipervlslon  Is  ac- 
complished largely  rvy  means  of  closed-circuit 
television. 

Almost  every  union  welder  in  the  New 
York-Westchester  area  was  used  on  the  In- 
dian Point  Job.  after  which  more  were  im- 
ported. The  repair  took  six  months,  and  cost 
iUmost  $2  million. 

Rancho  Seco.  the  Sacrameiuo  Mimlclpal 
Utility  District  reactor  near  Sacramento, 
Ca'tforjiia.  had  budgeted  up  to  $100,000  for 


the  current  year  for  "radiation  protection 
support  personnel,"  to  bo  supplied  through 
a  "unit  price  contract"  by  Nuclear  Plant 
Services,  a  national  corporation.  When  SMUD 
directors  approved  the  contract,  they  asked 
their  chief  engineer  whether  the  competence 
of  all  the  temporary  employes  he  thought  he 
might  need  for  plant  maintenance  could  be 
assured,  and  whether  the  regular  employee' 
union  might  not  object  to  all  the  temporary 
hlrlngs.  The  chief  engineer  merely  a6S\u'ed 
them  that  those  matters  would  not  be  prob- 
lems. He  did  not  explain  that  the  primary 
qualification  for  the  work  w-is  a  previously 
unirradiated  body. 

We  have  Invested  many  billion  of  dollars 
in  a  nuclear  Industry  whose  maintenance 
depends  on  the  availability  of  the  services 
of  increasingly  large  numbers  of  people 
whom  the  industry  has  not  found  it  con- 
venient, apparently,  to  inform  fully  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  hazard  they  incur. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  the  industry  would  l>e 
able  to  continue  If  It  were  actually  forced 
to  give  lt»  employees  a  complete  explanation 
of  The  risks. 

The  general  public  is  luiaware  that  It  is 
playing  genetic  roulette  by  proxy.  If  it  I.5  to 
be  fully  and  promptly  informed  ot  all  the 
terms  of  the  nuclear  energy  bargain,  a  sub- 
stantial educational  effort  will  be  required — 
an  effort  quite  out  of  hai-mony  with  the 
recently  accelerated  puVjlic  relaiion.s  cam- 
paigns of  the  Atomic  Industrial  Fonun  and 
the  American  Nuclear  Society. 

What  would  be  the  effect  cf  calling  to  -he 
attention  of  the  public  the  fine  prim  in  Uie 
nuclear  energy  bargain  that  has  beer  struck 
on  Its  behalf  "  by  agencies  composed  largely 
of  persons  having  professional  interests  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy?  Know- 
ing that  part  of  the  price  of  nucle.ir  energy 
is  genetic,  would  people  continue  willingly 
to  cooperate  in  exposing  themselves  to  radi- 
ation so  tw  to  spare  regtilar  plant  employes- 
given  the  availability  or  other  employment? 
Are  we  willing  to  l>uy  nuclear  energy  with 
a    reasonable"  number  of  defective  children.' 

Would  young.  Intelligent,  well-informed 
people  take  temporary  Jobs  exposing  them  to 
many  times  their  safe  level  of  radiation?  If 
not,  what  sort  of  people  would  be  doir.g  the 
maintenance  work  around  nuclear  reactors, 
claimed  by  their  proponents  to  be  operated 
with  the  most  metlculovis  care  used  in  any 
industry?  What  sort  of  wages  should  be 
considered    equitable    for    such    work' 

Would  nuclear  Industry  workers  be  avoided 
as  marriage  partners,  as  the  habaku.ska  have 
been  In  Japan?  Unlike  much  social  discrim- 
ination, such  stlgmatizaiioii  would  have  a 
rational  basis. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  to  a  candid  f-x- 
posltlon  of  the  genetic  hazards  posed  by  the 
nuclear  Industry  can  only  be  a  matter  ol 
.>;pec Illation  at  this  time.  Perliaps  most  people 
would  share  the  attitude  suggested  by  Dr. 
Frank  K.  Plttman  when,  as  director  of  waste 
management  and  transportation  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  hence  In 
charge  of  the  disposal  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials produced  by  nuclear  reactor.s,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  .State 
Ener'^y  Policy  of  the  California  Assembly  In 
Mar'-h  1973.  Chairman  Charles  Warren  asked 
'vhetlier  Pittman  would  "  .  .  as  a  human  be- 
11115  -eel  better  about  life  on  earth  If  we 
could  develop  other  means  of  producing 
e'..?ciricity  than,  say.  nuclear'"  Pittman  re- 
sponded, as  recorded  In  the  hearing  trans- 
cript; "No,  I  don't  think  I'd  feel  any  better, 
and  I  gues.s  I  have  to  look  at  this  from  a 
stric'ly  personal  viewpoint,  and  that  is  that 
for  the  time  I  have  to  remain  on  earth.  It 
probably  won't  affect  me  personally,  and  so 
from  that  stand[>olnt  I  don't  think  that 
nuclear  energy— having  it  or  not  having  it — 
is  going  to  make  any  difference  .  .  .  ' 

One  wonders  whether  humanity  has 
evolved  as  strong  an  In.^tlnct  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  species  as  is  needed  for  Its 
survival  in  a  technological  age. 


Resolution 

Whereas  the  Land  Use,  Nuclear  Power  Ua- 
biuty  and  Safeguards  Act  which  will  appear 
on  the  June  1976  ballot  wlU  require  the  nu- 
clear Industry  In  California  to  be  examined 
by  a  panel  widely  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic and  industry,  and 

Whereas  as  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity we  feel  a  special  obligation  to  bring 
our  knowledge  to  bear  on  current  problems 
and  initiate  full  public  discussion,  and 

Whereas  the  Act  seeks  to  ensure  full  pub- 
lic participation  In  determining  the  safety 
status  of  the  nuclear  Industry,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  present  safety  require- 
ments on  nuclear  power  reactors  and  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle.  Including  radioactive  waste 
di.spo.sa1.  need  careful  examination,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  full  participation  in  decisions  regarding 
a  matter  of  such  profound  significance  as 
the  generation  of  energy  by  nuclear  flshlon. 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Northern  California  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Physics 
Tear;hers  endorses  the  Land  Use.  Nuclear 
Power  Liability  and  Safeguards  Act. 


CONTINENTAL  WALK  FOR  DISARM- 
AMENT AND  SOCLAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  sroup 
of  Americans  is  now  walking  across  tlie 
North  American  Continent  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  meaningful  ef- 
forts at  disarmament. 

The  group  started  In  San  Francis;.o 
more  than  a  month  ago.  The  walkers 
will  pass  through  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix. 
Albuquerque,  Amarillo,  Austin,  Dallas. 
Hoaston,  Oklahoma  City.  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Boston,  New  York,  Montgomery,  and 
Atlanta  and  they  will  arrive  by  summer 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Tlicse  citizens  understand  that  nuclear 
v.capons  have  made  this  Nation  less 
secure  militarily  and  less  democratic. 
They  understand  that  the  furious  pace 
of  arms  production  In  the  United  States 
is  undermining  the  vei-y  humane  Ideak 
and  democratic  institutions  the  weapons 
purport  to  defend. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
own  name  as  a  supporter  of  the  Con- 
tinental Walk,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Its  ''call '  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  "call" 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Continental   Walk   for   Disarmament 
AND    Social    Jitstice — San    Francisco    to 
Washi-vcton,  January  to  October  1076 
On  Atiiiust  6,  1946,  with  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  the  people  of  Hiroshima,  war  should 
have  become  unthinkable.  Whatever  war  had 
been  before  the  nuclear  age,  whatever  logic 
human    fceiiigs    and    nations    had    used    to 
Justify  the  slaughter  of  their  neighbors,  on 
that  day  war  became.  Indisputably,  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

Today,  thirty  years  later,  war  remains  a 
crime  against  humanity.  That  fact  Is  still  not 
clear  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
still  not  clear  to  our  neighbors  on  planet 
Eanh.  Most  dangerously  of  all,  It  ts  stUl  not 
clear  to  the  leaders  of  governments,  to  those 
who  now  have  It  In  their  power  to  destroy  us 
and  our  planet. 

Since  1945  we,  as  Americans  and  as  human 
beings,  have  been  preparing  death  for  our- 
selves. We  have  been  preparing  death  for 
future  generations.  It  Is  the  death  of  nuclear 
annihilation.  We  are  unable  to  express  the 
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human  meaning,  wUch  la  tli*  only  fwU 
meaning,  of  noclMr  war,  ottur  tlUM  to  wy 
that  It  would  Utoly  be  total  <MHi— o(  oor- 
teives  our  clvniBation,  our  fOaaa^ 

Since  194B  we  have  been  wnglnc  anotlier 
i;uid  of  war  on  our  Betghbors.  R  le  tb»  deatb 
ol  sickness  for  which  tbare  is  no*  enough 
laedlclne.  It  is  the  death  of  sUnr«Man  be- 
c-ause  there  Is  not  enotigh  food.  To  prevent 
nuclear  war  lies  within  our  power.  But  wbaX 
of  those  who  are  dying  now  beoauae  we  at- 
tend to  military  matters  before  we  heed  the 
cries  of  human  suffering? 

For  thirty  years  the  great  powers  have 
uoked  about  disarmament.  They  have  called 
for  disarmament  while  planning  new  wem>- 
ons.  They  have  denoimoed  eaoli  other  while 
budgeting  man  funds  for  death.  They  have 
talked  to  us  of  arms  conlxol  while  malrlng 
tbeir  bombs  and  missiles  man  and  more 
deadly.  And  today  the  nations  of  the  world 
ftre  more  heavily  aimed  than  ever. 

Thirty  years  have  passed,  and  it  is  still  not 
clear  to  all  that  war  has  become  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

Thirty  years  have  passed,  and  It  is  still  not 
clear  to' all  that  to  prepare  for  war  is  to  make 
war 

WE   CONSIDEX   THIS 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  spent  W.6 
trillion  (»4,600,000.000.000)  for  "military  se- 
curity "  since  1946. 

ThLs  year  they  will  spend  upwards  of  $240 
billion  for  "military  security." 

The  United  States  accotmts  for  over  Vs  of 
all  military  expenditures  on  the  planet. 

nie  nuclear  arsenal  of  the  United  States 
how  holds  the  equivalent  of  615,000  Hlro- 
ihima-slzed  bombs,  enough  to  annihilate 
every  major  Soviet  city  36  times.  The  Soviet 
Union  can  level  every  major  American  city 
11  times. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  deploy  an 
average  of  one  new  nuclear  weapon  every  48 
bouiB.  The  United  States  continues  to  deploy 
one  new  nuclear  weapon  every  8  hours. 

There  are  already  over  600  nuclear  reactors 
operating  In  46  countries.  One  by-product  of 
uuclear  power,  besides  the  enormous  en- 
vironmental hazards,  Is  plutonlum,  which 
can  be  used  to  manufacture  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

In  addition  to  the  present  nuclear  club — 
tlie  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  France, 
Oreat  Britain.  China,  and  India — there  are 
at  least  22  other  nations  that  have  or  soon 
will  have  the  means  to  produce  nuclectr 
explosives. 

THEN    WE    CONSIDES 

The  United  Nations  World  Food  Program 
has  an  annual  budget  which  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone  outspends  every  14 
hours. 

In  1972  world  expenditures  for  public  edu- 
cation averaged  $168  per  school-age  child; 
world  military  expenditures  were  $10,405  per 
wldler. 

That  same  year  worldwide  military  re- 
search and  development  consumed  $25  bil- 
lion, while  medical  research  received  cmly  $4 
billion:  total  worldwide  government  expend- 
itures on  health  care  are  only  half  as  large 
as  military  expenditures. 

Employment  studies  In  the  United  States 
con.sistently  Indicate  that  military  q;>end- 
uig  yields  far  fewer  jobs  per  dollar  than  al- 
most any  other  form  of  government  spend- 
ing 

WE  NEED   TO   ACT 

We  n.sk  you  to  join  with  us  in  a  Conti- 
iieutai  Walk  for  Disarmament  and  Social 
Justice,  a  walk  which  will  cross  \i  of  the 
planet's  surface.  It  may  seem  to  nxany  to  be 
n  small  and  weak  action  in  the  face  of  the 
high  councils  of  government.  But  the  case 
tor  disarmament  must  be  taken  to  the  peo- 
ple, town  by  town.  There  is  a  powerful  sym- 
bol In  this  simple  action  of  walking,  a  real- 
ization that  great  goals  are  reached  slowly, 
and  that  so  fundamental  a  change  as  we  de- 


lisgln  In  our  neighborhoods  and 
oar  tuimiminltliiB  For  here  Is  whare  the  is- 
sues most  he  discussed,  and  here  Is  i^ere 
true  aotloti  wni  begin. 

imttary  tp— """g  priorities  continue  to 
rob  aar  ststos  and  brothen  on  this  planeft 
at  dignity  and  even  of  life  its^,  while  oon- 
tlnnlng  to  fuel  the  flies  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment. Foreign  poUcies  based  on  fear 
and  mlstmst  continue  to  foster  ever-increas- 
ing arms  stoclq>iles.  Mudear  arms  continue 
to  threaten  total  destruction.  Non-nuclear 
arms  oontintw  to  be  used  to  repress  social 
change  and  to  preserve  patterns  at  injustloe, 
while  caAying  tiie  rtsk  of  escalation  from 
limited  war  to  total  nuclear  war. 

We  cannot  watt  for  the  govenunents  to  act 
of  their  own  accord.  We  know  that  those  who 
control  the  governments  are  trapped  in  the 
illusion  that  militarism  can  defend  the  in- 
terests of  their  nations  and  Uielr  peoples. 
The  last  thirty  years  have  shown  that,  with- 
out massive  public  pressure,  governments 
will  not  take  a  single  step  toward  disarma- 
ment. Only  aft«r  extraordinary  international 
pressure,  including  mass  demonstration,  di- 
rect actions,  and  civil  disobedience,  did  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  finally 
end  the  atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  we  the  people  who  have  allowed  these 
military  machines  to  be  built,  and  It  Is  we 
who  can  dismantle  them  by  our  action.  It 
is  in  our  power  to  say  no  to  the  machinery 
of  death.  It  is  In  our  power  to  say  yes  to  life 
and  future. 

WE   CALL   ON    OTUEBS   TO   ACT 

We  call  on  other  peoples  in  other  lauds,  as 
they  watch  the  progress  of  Americans  from 
the  West  Coast  toward  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  distant,  to  consider  cvganizlng  their 
own  walks — to  Paris,  to  Moscow,  to  Peking, 
to  London,  to  New  Delhi — to  demand  that 
their  governments  also  realize  that  the 
structure  of  arms  is  crushing  the  people  and 
threatonlng  the  future. 

We  call  on  scientists  in  every  nation  to  re- 
fuse to  co<q>erato  In  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems  and  to  direct  their  energies 
Instead  to  the  Improvement  of  human  life. 

We  call  on  trade  unions  In  every  nation  to 
refuse  to  build  weapons  and  Instead  to  in- 
sist on  the  constructive  use  of  their  nation's 
resources. 

We  call  on  young  men  and  women  in  every 
nation  to  resist  their  governments'  efforts  to 
conscript  them  or  use  the  economic  crisis  to 
channel  them  into  becoming  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  death. 

We  call  on  all  people  to  resist  paying  the 
taxes  that  buy  the  machinery  of  death. 

It  is  our  deepest  hope  that  this  Continen- 
tal Walk  will  help  summon  action  on  a  na- 
tional and  international  scale,  action  that 
will  cause  the  great  powers  to  seriously  begin 
changing  their  policies  based  on  military 
might  and  mutual  terror,  that  will  caiise  the 
developing  nations  to  begin  to  see  the  ulti- 
mate folly  of  competing  to  join  the  nuclear 
club,  that  will  cause  all  nations  to  see  the 
crying  need  for  disarmament  and  a  reorder- 
ing of  privities. 

DISARMAMENT THE  REVOLUTIONARY    IMPERA- 
TIVE 

It  Ls  in  this  spirit  that  we  invite  you  to 
join  with  us  in  our  march  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country  durUig  the  cele- 
bration of  its  200th  year. 

We  invite  you  to  join  with  us  in  declaiing 
our  independence  from  the  machinery'  of 
death.  We  invite  you  to  join  with  us  in  de- 
claring our  interdependence  with  our  neigh- 
bors on  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Today,  almost  two  centuries  r.fter  the  start 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  revolution- 
ary act  is  disarmament.  The  revolutionary 
act  is  to  identify  and  eliminate  the  causes  of 
war,  wiilch  lie  in  the  sexiisl  and  social  and 
economic   structures   of   our   societies.   The 


revolutionary  act  is  to  recognize  that  life  and 
survival  will  oome  Cram  our  willingness  to 
struggle  against  all  who  hold  power  over 
other  himian  lives.  The  revolatlonaiy  act  is 
to  divest  onrselves  of  all  power  that  is  power 
over  other  human  lives. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
unleash  the  horror  of  nuclear  war.  Now  it 
possesses  an  arsenal  of  death  unrivalled  In 
human  history.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
renew  ourselves  in  1976,  the  year  of  the  Bi- 
centennial, that  we  as  resktents  of  this  coun- 
try should  toad  the  way  in  demonstrating 
that  peace  and  disarmament  are  In  our  inter- 
est and  the  interest  of  all  humankind. 

We  believe  that  every  st^  taken  by  each 
person  on  the  Walk  across  the  nation  will  be 
a  step  toward  the  distant  but  vital  goal  erf 
disarmament,  toward  survival,  toward  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering,  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  ot  war. 

We  believe  that  disarmament  is  the  great- 
est and  most  urgent  challenge  facing  hu- 
manity. We  will  begin  walking  to  meet  that 
challenge  in  early  1976.  We  hope  that  you  wUl 
join  your  steps  with  ours. 

THE   WAUK 

Tlie  Continental  Walk  for  Disarmament 
and  Social  Jtutice  wlU  begin  January  31, 
1976  in  San  Francisco  uid  end  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  t4>proximately  seven  months  later. 

The  Walk  will  be  composed  of  a  series  of 
links.  Each  community  will  be  part  of  a 
relay — picking  up  where  the  last  leaves  cril 
and  ending  where  the  next  community  will 
pick  up.  The  average  distance  travded  will 
be  35  miles  In  two  days'  time. 

Each  link  of  the  Walk  might  Include  teach- 
ins,  speak-oute,  and  a  demonstration  or 
other  action  at  a  military  installation.  Fed- 
eral Building,  military  contractor,  nuclear 
power  plant,  ete.  The  demonstration  may 
contrast  specific  needs  of  the  community 
with  what  exists  at  the  demonstration  site. 

Organizers  and  vralkers  will  be  encouraged 
not  simply  to  walk  through  their  ctnnmuni- 
ties  but  to  Incorporate  the  Walk  into  an  on- 
going project  or  use  the  Walk  to  initiate  a 
project. 

The  issues  raised  will  be  two  kinds:  local 
and  natlonal/lnterHatlonal.  The  national' 
international  Issues  will  be  a  call  for  dis- 
armament, a  simultaneous  shift  of  economic 
priorities  away  from  militarism  and  toward 
meeting  domestic  and  global  human  needs, 
and  removal  of  the  causes  of  war.  Tlie  local 
Issues  will  be  determined  by  the  people 
organizing  the  various  links  of  the  Walk  but 
Are  expected  to  be  connected  with  the  na- 
tional, international  themes. 

PT7BP06ES    OF   THE    WALK 

(1)  To  raise  the  issue  of  disarmament 
through  unilateral  action  as  a  first  step 
toward  pushing  disarmament  to  the  top  of 
the  public  agenda: 

(2)  To  educate  about  nonviolent  resist- 
ance as  a  means  superior  to  armaments  in 
defense  of  all  people; 

(3)  To  demonstrate  how  our  global  and 
domestic  and  economic  problems  are  inter- 
connected with  militarism  and  the  causes 
of  war,  and  how  solutions  to  these  problems 
must  Include  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
sexism,  racism,  militarism,  and  other  causes 
of  war: 

(4)  To  recast  the  significance  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial in  light  of  the  arms  race  and  related 
problems; 

(5)  To  encourage  cooperation  among  peo- 
ple working  for  peace,  social  change,  and 
sexual,  racial  and  economic  justice; 

(6)  To  encourage  inquiry  into  the  deepest 
connection  between  sexual,  racial,  and  eco- 
nomic violence  and  the  violence  of  war; 

(7)  To  listen  to  the  voices  of  people  across 
the  country  who  suffer  because  we  have  not 
disarmed:  to  seek  ways  to  help  their  voices 
be  heard,  at  the  local  and  state  level,  as  well 
as  at  the  national  level;  we  wQl  collect 
grievances  from  pec^le  for  presentation  to 
government  officials; 
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(8)  To  eucourage  a  renewal  of  demon- 
strations and  intensifled  action  around  th« 
country  and  aTentually  around  the  world  on 
the  lBsu«  at  dl— iinamect, 

^Th«  Cbntlnental  Walk  Is  sponsored  by: 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Catho- 
lic Peace  Fellowship,  Catholic  Worker,  Clergy 
&  Laity  Concerned,  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation, Sane,  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  War  Reslsters  League,  War  Tax 
Resistance,  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  and 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  & 
Freedom  <Llst  in  formation.)  Endorsing 
Groups :  International  Confederation  for  Dis- 
armament ft  Peace,  International  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation,  and  War  Reslsters 
International. 

(IndlTldual  signers  of  the  walk  call  Include : 
Ralph  Abemathy,  Bella  Abz\ig,  Robert  Al- 
pern,  Michael  Ananla,  Joan  Baez,  Richard 
Bamet,  Norma  Becker,  Anne  M.  Bennett,  Dan 
Berrlgan,  Albert  Blgelow,  Robert  Bly,  Julian 
Bond,  Kay  Boyle,  Harry  Boyle,  Anne  Braden, 
MUlen  Brand,  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Stephen 

0.  Cary,  Joseph  Chalkln,  Norm  qi^gtosky. 
Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Dorothy  Day. 
Karen  DeCrow,  Dave  Delllnger,  Ron  Del- 
lums,  Shelley  Douglass,  James  Douglass, 
Martin  Duberman,  Daniel  Ellsberg,  Barbara 
Ehrenrelch,  Richard  Falk,  Siaby  Parenthold, 
Mimi  Farina.  Jules  Felffer,  W.  H.  Ferry,  James 
H.  Forest,  LArry  Oara.  Nicola  Oelger,  Allen 
Olnsberg,  Ed  Oulnan,  Mike  Harrington, 
James  Haughton,  Dorotby  Healey,  Nat 
Hentoff,  IXmald  Kallsh.  Ylng  Lee  Kelley, 
Honey  Knopp,  Corliss  Lamont,  Bernard  Lee, 
Shirley  Lens,  Sid  Lens,  Walter  Lowenfels, 
Brad  Lyttle.  Dwlght  Macdonald.  Elizabeth 
McAllster,  David  McReynolds.  Stewart 
Meacham,  Seymour  Melman.  Eve  Merrlam, 
Joe  Miller,  Parren  Mitchell,  Grace  Paley,  Sid- 
ney Peck,  Charles  Rangel,  Marcus  Raskin, 
Muriel  Rukeyser,  Ed  Sc^nders,  Benjamin 
Spock.  Dorothy  R.  SteSens,  Gloria  Steinem, 

1.  F.  Stone,  Paul  Sweezy,  Ethel  Taylor,  Studs 
Terkel,  Jean  Claude  van  Italic,  George  Wald, 
Art  Waskow,  Cora  Weiss,  Beverly  Woodward, 
Margaret  Wright.  Andrew  Young.  Hon  Young, 
Frank  P    Zeidler.  Carl  ZietloA-,  lima  Zi^as.) 


REGIONAL  FORESTER  RETIRES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Friday, 
February  27,  marked  the  retirement  of 
a  distinguished  Federal  employee,  Mr. 
William  J.  Lucas.  Regional  Forester  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  Many  were 
my  regrets  upon  reading  his  letter  in- 
forming me  of  his  decision  to  finish  his 
34-year  career  with  the  Forest  Service. 

Bill  Lucas,  a  native  of  South  Dakota, 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
from  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow. 
It  was  there  that  he  specialized  in  range 
management.  Bill  soon  turned  that  edu- 
cation to  the  advantage  of  the  Forest 
Service  when  he  began  working  m  the 
Idaho-Monlar.a  region  in  1937  as  a  range 
examiner.  In  1941,  he  wa.s  appointed 
District  Ranger  in  Wyoming,  but  his 
cai'eer  was  interrupted  for  a  4-year  tour 
of  duty  in  tlie  Army  where  he  attained 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Following  World  War  II.  Bill  Lucas 
returned  to  the  Forest  Service  as  a  ran- 
ger on  the  Salmon  National  Forest.  He 
later  was  appointed  Assistant  Super- 
visor for  the  Sawtooth  National  Forest 
in  Idaho  where  he  served  imtil  Decem- 
ber of  1955.  During  this  phase  of  his 
career,  BiU  Lucas  distinguished  himself 
through  numerous  special  assignments  in 
range  management  work. 

From  January  of  1956  until  tlie  late 
spring  of  1958.  Bill  was  located  in  Bill- 


ings, Mont.,  as  supervisor  of  the  Custer 
National  Forest.  I9s  aUe  career  soon 
merited  another  promotloii.  and  he  was 
ti-ansf  erred  to  a  position  in  the  Division 
of  Recreation  and  Lands  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief,  UB.  Forest  Service,  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  During  his  eastern 
tour  of  service,  he  served  as  an  assist- 
ant regional  forester  in  Upper  Darby, 
Pa  ,  and  returned  to  Washington  in  1964 
where  by  1970.  he  had  become  Director  of 
the  Forest  Service  Division  of  Land 
Classification,  In  addition  to  those  du- 
ties, he  also  .served  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Panel  on  National 
Park  Management,  an  Information  ex- 
change group  between  the  two  coimtries 
on  management  of  national  parks  and 
other  reserves;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Depai'tment  of  the  Interior's  Technical 
Committee  on  Water  Quality  for  Recre- 
ation and  Aesthetics. 

By  the  summer  of  1970,  Bill  Lucas  was 
a  more  than  able  successor  to  David 
Nordwall  as  Regional  Forester  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region.  But  he  did  not 
succeed  to  a  position  that  was  an  easy 
job.  I  came  to  know  him  in  this  time 
because  of  my  critical  concern  over  the 
application  of  clearcutting  to  national 
forest  lands.  Even  as  he  was  arriving  at 
his  new  post,  a  study  team  of  the  For- 
est Service,  made  up  of  personnel  from 
the  Denver  and  Ogden  R^lons,  was  cov- 
ering the  national  forests  of  Wyoming  to 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  clearcutting. 

When  the  final  report  emerged  in  1971, 
tlie  study  team  found  indeed  that  cleai-- 
culting  had  l)een  overutilized  in  Wyo- 
ming and  made  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations  for  the  improved  man- 
agement of  Wyoming  fore.sts  in  regions 
2  and  4.  I  recall  that  while  I  would  have 
ari\ocated  even  stronger  regulation  of 
clearcutting;  those  recommendations 
were,  in  the  context  of  ti-aditional  Forest 
Service  practices,  a  bold  and  decisive  new 
course  that  would  mean  the  moderation 
of  clearcutting.  Bill  Lucas  took  the  initia- 
tive to  implement  those  recommenda- 
tions. To  this  day,  we  still  have  a  good 
deal  of  clearcutting  in  Wyoming;  but  by 
Bill's  actions,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  as  well  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
le.'^s  clearcutting  in  Wyoming. 

The  1970's  would  have  proved  a  good 
tesl  for  the  ablest  forester.  It  has  been 
a  period  of  significant  transition  as  the 
emphasis  on  timber  production  in  the 
Rockies  has  shifted  to  greater  demand 
lor  more  recreation,  additions  to  the  Na- 
tioiial  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
and  increased  mineral  exploration.  Un- 
der William  Lucas'  administration,  the 
Ro»  ky  Mountain  Region's  Forest  Service 
team  has  responded  with  surprising 
ability,  ingenuity  and  determination. 
Recreational  interest  wa.'^  met  with  more 
campgrounds  and  trails  Road  closings 
were  instituted  to  more  carefully  direct 
and  control  recreational  impacts.  The 
wilderness  classification  program  was  in- 
tensified. Long-range  management  plans 
for  all  the  national  forests  were  begun. 
And  even  in  response  to  strip  mining  the 
Forest  Servicj  undertook  the  SEAM  re- 
search project  in  order  to  better  under- 
stand the  enviroiunental  impact  of  sur- 
face minhig  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Northern  Great  Plains. 


When  the  Forest  Service  was  estab- 
lished at  Vb»  torn  of  Xbis  century,  its 
mission  was  envisioned  as  one  of  con- 
servation. Ma2iy  of  us  have  questioned 
whether  or  not  the  Service  may  have 
lost  track  of  that  purpose.  But  If  con- 
servation implies  an  IntcUJcent  plan  for 
the  pres«it  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
future,  I  think  it  is  apparent  that  Bill 
Lucas  is  one  of  the  new  breed  In  the 
Forest  Service  who  is  putting  it  back  on 
course. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  anyone  in 
this  body  has  had  occasion  to  give  the 
Regional  Forester  as  many  headaches  as 
I.  And  I  am  sure  that  our  disagreements 
have  countlessly  outntimbered  fiiose  mo- 
ments of  agreement.  Yet  throughout, 
Bill  Lucas  has  always  shown  himself  to 
be  a  conscientious  man.  loyal  to  his  occu- 
pation and  sincere  in  his  actions.  More- 
over, he  has  been  open  in  his  discussions 
and  constant  in  his  cocqxratloii.  As  a 
civil  servant,  I  can  recall  none  that  have 
surpassed  him.  And  so.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  restate  my  regret 
at  Bill  Lucas'  retirement  and  add  a  thank 
you  for  a  job  well  done. 


ADJUSTMENT    OP    THE    FEDERAL- 
LOCAL    RSVP    FUI.TDING    FORMULA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  extremely  concerned  of  late  that 
the  crippling  economic  conditions  plagu- 
ing the  United  States  have  threatened 
to  undermine  the  efifectiveness  of  im- 
portant programs  serving  the  Nation's 
elderly. 

Retired  senior  volunteer  programs — 
RSVP — in  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  country  have,  in  partic- 
ular, been  jeopardized  by  Federal  re- 
quirements that  local  sources  underwrite 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  individual 
programs  at  a  time  when  local  economic 
resources  are  already  overburdened. 

I  am,  therefwe,  very  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge that  ACTION  has  revised  the 
Federal/ local  funding  formula  to  pro- 
vide for  a  maximum  community  share  of 
30  percent  for  mature  RSVP  programs. 
The  new  regulations,  which  will  become 
effective  on  or  about  April  1.  1976,  were 
issued  in  rehouse  to  ACTION  Agency 
studies,  individual  RSVP  program  re- 
quests, and  inquh-ies  I  made  of  ACTION 
regarding  alternate  methods  of  assisting 
communities  in  meeting  their  share  of 
costs  under  the  old  funding  formula. 

I  am  confident  that  this  adjustment  in 
the  Federal/local  RSVP  funding  formula 
will  enable  individual  RSVP  programs  to 
maintain  the  present  high  level  of  serv- 
ices they  are  providing  to  theii'  respective 
coimnunities.  More  than  170,000  senior 
volunteers  are  presently  contributing 
their  special  skills  and  experience  to 
public  and  private  volunteer  institutions 
in  morn  than  700  areas  in  tlie  Uritcd 
States. 

RSVP  is  a  most  valuable  human  re- 
source program  which  benefits  senior 
volimteers  and  volunteer  institutions 
alike.  ACTION'S  revision  of  the  RSVP 
cost -sharing  schedule  will  pitHUOte  the 
continued  record  of  success  and  achieve- 
ment that  has  characterized  local  RSVP 
pi'ograma. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent   that   my 
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correspondence     with     the     ACTION 
.\gency  regarding  RSVP  cost  sharing  be 
printed  In  the  Rscois. 
There  being  no  objection,  tiie  material 

,\ ;is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aS  loUows: 

February  16.  1976. 
i\:r    JoJiN  L.  Ganlei  , 
Ocpnty  Director, 
The  ACTION  Agency. 
tVcis:iington,  D.C. 

Di\n  Mn.  Depttty  Dirlctor:  The  Ncvem- 
iier  10,  1975  volume  of  the  Federal  Register 
contains  new  ACTION  Agency  regulations 
Kith  respect  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
rost -sharing  provisions  of  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Prograotn  (RSVP). 

We  continue  to  receive  a  substantial 
.imoimt  of  maU  protesting  the  BSVP  cost- 
sUariiig  formula,  and,  in  response,  have  been 
.idvising  those  writing  that  the  Agency  does 
imve  »  mechanism  for  granting  exoeptious 
to  the  formula.  Could  you  please  advise  us 
7.'Uethcr  the  Agency  communicated  this  In- 
lormatlon — set  forth  In  section  1221.3  of  the 
November  10  regulations — to  each  of  the 
RSVP  sponsors,  and,  if  so,  how  and  when  It 
wns  communicated. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
Uus  matter. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Earrtson  a.  Willwms,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Alan  Cranston, 
Ciiairman,   Special  SubcominitU-e  on 
Unman  Resources. 


Hou.  Hjuirison  a.  WnxjAMs,  Jr., 
Vh airman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Wel/are,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
February  16  letter  asking  how  and  when  In- 
(ormation  about  the  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program  (RSVP)  coet-sbarlng  formula 
vas  communicated  to  RSVP  sponsors. 

On  July  15.  1974,  a  copy  of  Geetlon  4  of 
Public  Law  93-351  which  modified  Section  201 
c>f  Public  Law  93-133,  the  section  pertaining 
to  RSVP,  was  mailed  to  aU  RSVP  sponsors 
by  ACTION.  This  was  followed  on  August  20, 
1974,  by  the  attached  letter  which  enclosed 
a  draft  order  on  RSVP  cost-sharing.  Includ- 
ing provisions  for  exceptions.  It  was  sent  to 
sponsors  for  Information  and  comment.  Tills 
draft  was  also  reviewed  In  a  meeting  between 
ACTION  representatives  and  staff  members 
representing  various  Congressional  commit- 
tees. Certain  revisions  were  agreed  upon  at 
that  meeting. 

The  revised  ACTION  Order  on  RSVP  Cost- 
Sharing,  No.  405.61,  also  attached  to  my  let- 
ter, was  issued  on  October  1, 1974.  This  is  the 
policy  which  was  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  November  10,  1975.  The  Agency 
did  not  notify  RSVP  sponsors  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  this  Order,  assuming  that  the  order 
notification  described  above  had  alerted 
them  to  the  fact  that  such  an  order  was 
about  to  be  Issued. 

I  nin  pleased  to  report  to  you  a  follow-up 
development  on  RSVP  cost-sharing.  The 
cost-sharing  formula  has  been  under  con- 
stant review  over  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
In  addition  to  a  study  made  by  a  consultant 
fuivi.  niid  .siu"veys  and  evaluations  conducted 
by  pic'Ject  directors  and  RSVP  sponsors,  we 
icve  had  many  discussions  with  regional 
tmd  '.tate  ACTION  etaff  regarding  the  cost- 
Msiirii.g  lormula.  We  have  also  had  the  bene- 
fit? vl  your  views  and  those  of  other  mem- 
'>ers  uf  the  Congress.  As  a  result  of  these 
et"i...is.  He  have  concluded  that  It  would  be 
I'dvisablc  to  modify  the  cost-sharing  reqiUre- 
i!-c  .t  tt.  30  percent  non-federal  support  in 
tUe  'iiird  and  subsequent  years  of  a  project 
Kiant.  A  notice  of  this  change,  which  will 
fiefoine  effective  on  or  about  April  1,  has 
'5een  issued  to  Regional  Directors  with  iu- 


structkms  that  it  be  commitnicated  to  RSVP 
BponflOTB,  projects  directors,  and  othws. 

Tbls  new  formula  is  generally  achievable 
by  RSVP  eponsora.  Those  who  experience  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  this  level  of  community 
support,  however,  may  stUl  apply  under  the 
exceptions  procedure.  This  change  v.lU  be 
welcomed  by  sponsors  and  project  directors 
and  win  enable  them  to  concentrate  on 
developing  quaUty  projects  with  wide  com- 
munity support. 

After  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult regional  staff  on  revision  of  the  ACTION 
order  on  RSVP  cost-sharing.  RSVP  sponsors 
will  again  be  notified.  I  feel  this  change  will 
be  welcomed  by  everyone  concerned  with 
success  of  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program. 

Sincerely. 

John  L,  GANi.Ey, 

Deputy  Director. 


THE  COAST  GUARD  PLUNGES 
AHEAD 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Coast  Guard  commissioned  a 
segregated  ballast  tanker  study  by  an  in- 
dustry-GoTemment  group  that  had  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  Federal  advisory  com- 
mittee but  was 'not  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act. 

I  discussed  the  problem  in  some  detail 
in  a  statement  headed,  "Illegal  Coast 
Guard  Advisory  Committee  Influences 
Tanker  Pollution  Regulations."  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  5, 
1975,  at  pages  27779-27784.  The  Coast 
Guard  then  deleted  the  study  group's 
handiwork  from  its  tuiker  pollutloh 
regulations  and  formally  republished  the 
gi-oup's  recommendations  for  public  re- 
view and  comment. 

Now  the  Coast  Guard  has  Issued  what 
it  considers  an  Improved  and  final  set  of 
rules  on  the  subject,  and  James  M.  Perry 
of  the  National  Observer,  a  student  of 
the  proceeding,  has  written  a  postscript, 
"Coast  Guard  Plunges  Ahead,"  in  the 
issue  of  the  National  Obsei-ver  for  the 
week  ending  March  20. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
Perry's  column,  "Oil  Firms  Write  Tank- 
er Rules,"  from  the  National  Observer  for 
September  20,  1975,  and  the  Coast 
Guard's  final  regulations  on  the  subject 
from  the  Federal  Register  of  Januarj'  8, 
1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  20,  1976] 

Co.».sT  GfAED  Plunges  Ahead 

(By  James  M.  Perry) 

Last  time  we  looked  in,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  preparing  to  publish  its  final  regulations 
controUing  the  construction  and  operation 
of  oil  tankers  that  ply  domestic  waters.  We 
reported  then  that  the  most  controversial 
regulation  was  drawn  up  by  an  "advisory" 
committee  top-heavy  with  representatives 
from  the  petroleum  and  shipping  interests 
the  regulations  are  supposed  to  police. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  that  was  the  Coast 
Guard  withdrew  the  regulations,  put  the 
whole  btisiness  out  for  public  comment,  and 
then  rewrote  some  of  the  language.  In  lawyer 
talk,  the  Coast  Guard  "cured"  itself.  On  Jan. 
8  it  did  publish  the  final  regulations,  and 
they  turn  out  to  be  pretty  m-.ich  what  we  e'x- 
pected  in  the  first  place. 


FIGHT   CONTINTJES 

Thi?  Hxial  regiUations  do  not  require  double 
bottoms  (for  extra  protection  in  the  event  of 
groundings  or  other  accidents) ,  and  they  re- 
quire a  segregated-baUast  concept  only  for 
ships  of  70,000  tons  or  more.  There  are  about 
50  (of  218)  ships  that  large  in  the  U.S.  tank- 
er fleet. 

But  the  fight  to  force  the  Coast  Guard  to 
come  up  with  tougher  standards  to  protect 
our  waterways  and  shoreline  from  oil  pollu- 
tion continues. 

First  of  all,  a  group  of  seven  conservation 
agencies,  including  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wil- 
derness Society,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  has  filed  a  civil 
action  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Wasiiington. 

The  plaintiffs,  represented  by  Eldon  V.  c. 
Greenberg  of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social 
Policy,  allege  the  Coast  Guard  regulations 
violate  the  Porta  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
of  1972  In  five  different  ways. 

First,  they  say,  the  law  eqpeclfically  ordere-i 
the  Coast  Guard  "to  improve  vessel  mfcnei-.- 
vering  and  stt^ping  ablUty."  But.  it  i.s  al- 
leged, the  regulations  failed  to  Impose  any 
such  standards.  Second,  the  law  ordered  the 
Coast  Guard  to  establish  rules  to  Improve  the 
ways  these  ships  are  manned,  but  no  such 
requirements  appear  in  the  regulations 
Third,  the  law  required  the  establishment  or 
nUes  to  reduce  cargo  loss  following  collisions 
and  other  accidents.  In  trying  to  meet  that 
mandate,  the  Coast  Guard  adopted  a  concept 
"agreed  to  by  an  Illegal,  industry-dominated 
advisory  conmiiittee."  lliat  committee  came 
up  with  Just  enough  "acceptable"  configura- 
tions for  segregated  ballast  so  that  every  C.S 
flag  tanker  on  order  or  under  construction 
with  a  clean-ballast  system  manages  to 
qualify.  Beyond  that,  the  Coast  Guard  im- 
posed no  regulattons  at  aU  to  reduce  spUlage 
from  ships  smaUer  than  70,000  tons.  It  is 
these  smaller  vessels,  plying  "narrow,  shallow, 
crowded,  and  environmentally  sensitive 
coastal  waterways,"  that  "pose  significant 
environmental  hazards." 

"GRANDFATKm    P.lt:HTS' 

Foiuth.  the  ballast  i-egulations  doiit  apply 
to  any  'existing"  vessels,  which  is  deiinert 
to  include  ships  that  won't  be  delivered 
untU  the  end  of  1977.  CreaUou  of  the.se 
"grandfather  rights,"  the  plantltTs  say,  "fru-- 
trates"  the  basic  environmental  purpose  of 
the  act.  Finally,  the  Coast  Guard  refuses  to 
distinguish  between  tankers  engaged  in 
"coastwise  trade,"  which,  by  law,  must  be 
American,  and  tankers  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  which  can  and  do  fly  flags  of  doi;eas 
of  nations.  Thus,  It  is  argued,  U.S.  flag  tank- 
ers c&rrjing  oU  from  the  Alaskan  pipeline  to 
West  Coast  ports  "will  be  subject  to  no  more 
stringent  standards  thf>ii  r.ny  other  vesse', 
U.S.  or  foreign." 

Environmentalists  and  politiciaus  on  tiie 
West  Cotkst  are  especially  concerned  a!x>ut 
the  tanker  regulations  because  those  big 
tankers  from  Valde?  wiU  soon  be  bringing 
Ala-skan  oil  to  their  poi-ts.  In  anticipation  of 
that  day,  the  state  of  Washington  has  writ- 
ten riUes  and  regulations  that  go  far  beyond 
anythhig  the  Coast  Guard  has  requii-ed. 
Washington's  law  is  now  vinder  challenge  by 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  in  U.S.  District  Court 
OU  the  grounds  that  it's  unconstitutional  for 
a  state  to  impose  regulations  affecting  uitei  - 
state  commerce.  If  that's  so,  Washington 
cannot  pass  legislation  to  protect  its  own 
Puget  Sound,  one  of  the  most  beautful  water- 
ways in  the  world.  Early  this  month,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  an  over- 
sight iiearing;  one  of  the  recommendatioiis 
was  that  the  act  should  be  amended  to  state 
explicitly  that  this  Federal  law  is  no  I  pre- 
emptive of  state  law. 

SUPEKTANKERS    ON    THEIH    WAY 

Meanwhile,  the  Coast  Guard  is  running 
weeks  late  in  issuing  regtilations  for  the 
opevflliou^    of    oil    tarikers    in    the    "foreign 
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trade.  "  ships  that  may  or  may  aai  :i>  the 
Araericau  flag.  Tlie  Coasi  Quaid  coucedos  lis 
regulations  for  those  ve^els  will  be  uo  dif- 
ferent than  the  regulations  for  U.S.  flag 
.s-iips  in  the  'coastwliie  trade.  '  The  .■>iiper- 
1  [inkers  Noel  Moetert  wrote  about  m  iiLs 
best-sellUig  book  haveut  siiowcd  up  m  our 
A  Iters  yet.  but  they  will,  sooJi.  ^nd  11  is  Tlieye 
.'■egulations  that  wiil  govern  their  oonduct 

I  iiad  a  long  talk  ia-.t  wvtk  wUh  Rear 
Adai.  Robert  I.  Price,  chief  of  the  Cooot 
Guards  Office  of  Marine  Eiuirounient  and 
&;,. stems  and  the  Coast  Guard'.s  represt;.la- 
tive  on  that  ludiioay-dominated  '  conunit- 
tee  I  wrote  about  so  critically. 

And  now  I  think  I  uuderstiuU  wliy  the 
Coast  Guard  is  &o  fruttratuigly  cauiious 
about  this  bualneas.  It's  becau.se  people  like 
Admiral  Pi-lce  have  spent  weeks  and  even 
months  putting  together  an  aiierualiona' 
co'ivention  on  these  shlpe.  That  couventluu. 
la  the  form  of  a  treaty,  mu.at  be  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Adiniral  Price  lii-mly 
believes  the  conveiitiou  Is  an  IraportaiU  step 
forward.  He  waiit«  tlie  convention  ratlhcd.  He 
believes  that  any  regulations  we  ii  a  nation 
may  adopt  that  go  beyond  what  the  Inter- 
national community  Is  prepared  to  accept 
will  put  the  oonvenlion  in  peril. 

There  are  good  things  lu  tlie  rjnveution 
and  the  admiral  makes  a  case  for  other  good 
things  the  Coast  Guard  Is  doing,  but  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  this  country  can  Impose 
standards  that  go  beyond  what  Italy,  Greece, 
Liberia,  and  all  the  rest  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept. By  that  I  mean  uo  slur  on  these  other 
nations.  I  simply  mean  that  we  should  not 
be  restrained  in  what  we  can  do  '.o  protect 
o'jr  own  shores  and  waterways.  I  thuii  our 
politicians  sliould  make  that  poiat  clear  to 
the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  really  do 
want  to  do  what's  right  and  who  really  do 
need  guidance  through  these  ;roa>  iieroua 
waters. 

(From  the  Nat:oual  Observer.  Sept.  20    iy75| 

On  Firms  WniTU  T.^nker  Rri.F.p 

( By  James  M.  Perry » 

The  Coast  Guard  will  publish  it  filial 
regulations  this  week  cor.UoIling  the  .con- 
struction and  operation  of  oil  tankers  that 
ply  domestic  waters.  Including  the  big  ships 
that  soon  will  bring  oil  from  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  to  refineries  on  the  West  Coast 

The  most  controversial  regulation.  It  turns 
oat,  was  drawn  up  by  an  ■'advisory"  commit- 
tee of  11  members,  8  of  whom  represented  the 
petroleum  and  shipping  Interests  the  reguU- 
tlons  are  supposed  to  police.  The  Ioude';t 
voice  In  the  deliberations:  Exxon  Corp 

The  advisory  committee,  savs  Sen.  Lee  Met- 
colf,  Montana  Democrat,  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Advlsorv  Committee  Act 
of  1972.  Under  that  act.  the  Coast  Guard 
was  required  to  charter  the  committee,  an- 
nounce hi  thd  Federal  Register  wlien  and 
where  the  committee  would  meet,  hold  open 
meetings  on  schedule,  make  all  the  worlcing 
papers  and  transcripts  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  keep  careful  minutes  of  all  tlie  meet- 
ings. The  Coast  Guard  d:d  none  of  tticsc 
things. 

Beyond  that,  the  Ir.w  reqiure-s  thst  the 
membership  of  ail  <vdvi.sory  committees  be 
■  fairly  balanced  "  to  represtnt  diverse  vipw.=. 
No  opponents  pf  the  course  of  action  in;<en 
by  tlie  Coast  Guard  were  named  to  'he 
I'ommiitee.  Finally,  the  law  .states  that  r dvt- 
%.ycy  committees  cnnnct  ni.ike  policy  Tl  ^ 
one  did. 

DANCia    CiF    OIL    .•<PI'.,L.S 

Congre<"<  Instructed  the  Coa^-'t  Guard  to 
come  up  with  these  regulations  for  tankers 
la  domestic  trade  (I  wrote  about  the  con- 
iroversv.  In  its  earlier  stages.  In  the  p.iper  for 
•.he  week  ending  Feb.  1  this  year)  because  it 
r-anted  to  do  something  about  pollution.  All 
tankers  spill  oil  In  the  normal  course  of  op- 
erations; they  cau  spill  a  lo'  of  oil.  all  a' 
o-nce,  when  they  have  accidents. 

The  Coast   Guard  pioneered  s   system   of 


double  bott>>ms  and  .segregated  ballast  that 
its  ow:t  people  said  was  the  safest  that  could 
be  devised.  Tiie  double  bottoms  give  extra 
pr<)tection  (double  hulls  are  even  better* 
in  the  event  of  grtnnidinfs  or  collisions. 
V,':.h  segregated  ballast  all  "lie  oil  goes  In 
oil  tanks  and  ail  the  baSlast  water  goes  In 
ballast  tank  That  way.  the  tankers  don't 
have  to  flush  out  oil  iauks.  to  ake  on  water 
uaUast. 

In  '.'  .  |!.<i(..  sed  i.;i4't!;,-t  ",!...'  wo  h.-we  now. 
Ill''  Hnal(  regulations,  though,  th<'  Coast 
Ouivrd  tMtcked  down  ft  dldn''^  require  double 
bottorrw  and  i;.  ruled  that  •-f<?retat«d  ballast 
wcjiild  lie  required  onlv  in  ships  of  70,000 
lon.s  or  more  Of  tlie  'JIS  *M;rKfrs  in  the  US 
fleet,  fewer  th,in  50  nre  bigger  ihnn  TO.OOO 
tons 

h.^^K     lO    THt    DRAWINU    BOABO 

riiai  .-set  off  a  storm  of  criticism  from 
oihor  Oovemnient  agem-ies  :ind  from  var- 
ii  ';^  envlronniontal  groups.  The  Coast  Guard 
v.cnt  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

And  It  turned  to  the  advi-5ory  committee 
(see  accompanying  box  for  a  list  of  il-.e  mem- 
bers i  for  help.  When  It  flnlshed  Its  deltb- 
eiHtions  -the  committee  met  in  sl.x  full-day 
aesiiuna-  It  issued  a  draft  report.  The  draft 
report.  Senator  MetraU  says,  admitted  right 
ou  its  cover  the  wor»\  waT  spuusored  by  the 
American  IiioJlute  of  Mer<.'haut  Shipping. 
th»  .American  Petroleum  Iii.sUtute,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  Mart'ime  Administration. 
"Ovprall  direction,"  It  said  'a^^ain  according 
to  'iii^  sena'.iri  was  pro-,  dfd  by  the  Coast 
C;  ard. 

Hut  the  report  a-,  it  appears  in  Its  flnal 
f<r!n  lu  the  Coa.st  Guard  s  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  makes  no  mention  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  or  any  other 
otit-sldp  agency.  The  names  of  the  ^onsoring 
groups  have  been  deleted,  'To  put  It  mildly," 
Senator  Metcalf  says,  that  "tends  to  de- 
empbastze  the  Involvement  of  the  two  asso- 
cja'JoDs  m  the  design  and  activities  of  the 
study  group." 

What  the  study  group  recommended,  the 
Coast  Guard  accepted.  Tiie  advice  now  Is  part 
iif  the  regulations,  unchanged  and  uncon- 
tested. The  study  group  recommended  a  sys- 
tem of  segregated  ballast  (but  not  double 
bottoms  or  double  hulls)  that  Is  a  mini- 
mal standard  for  all  tankers  now  under  con- 
struction. Nobody,  experts  I  have  consulted 
say,  will  have  trouble  meetmg  these  requlre- 
meiiUs.  And  there  i-.  no  requirement  that 
ships  bi'ilt  before  the  adoption  of  these  reg- 
ula'ions  .should  retrofit  segregated  ballast. 
Ex.xon  has  19  oil  tankers,  all  of  them  are 
safe.  Chevron  has  13:  no  worh  will  have  to  be 
done  on  them.  Same  for  Mobil  .vith  10  ships; 
Gulf,  with  15;  Te.xaco.  with  18 

INDEPENDENT    OP    COAST    Gl  ARD 

I  ssked  the  Coast  Guard  what  It  thought 
.\boai  all  ot  this.  A  spokesman  came  back 
with  a  carefully  prepared  statement  th.it.  in- 
sisted the  study  group  was  in  actuality,  an 
ad  hoc  technical  wo'-king  group  of  the 
.American  Petroleum  Ins'ituie's  Central 
Committee  on  Transportation   by   Water." 

.And,  the  .statement  went  o'l  "the  ad  hoc 
technical  working  group  was  -otally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Coast  Guard"  because  •there 
was  no  direct  or  indirect  funding  oi  this  work 
group  "  to  lilt  American  PetroI-sum  Institute 
and  Exxon  and  Chevron  and  tiie  rest  by  the 
Coa3t  Guard.  Two  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
were  members  of  t!.e  krroup  only  for  the 
limited  "  purpose  of  defining  specrlc  areas 
of  interest  to  wliich  the  group  cou'd  appro- 
pri.\tp!y  direct  its  a'teiUR)n  " 

Boi.h  and  losi,. 

The  Coa.',;  Ouiud  went  to  th--  indvwlry  it  is 
.-upposed  to  regtilate  a'ld  requested  tills 
study.  It  worked  clusely  witii  U.ie  committee. 
Fiually.  It  went  along  with  what  the  mem- 
bers of  this  industry  committee  concluded, 
unanimously. 

.And  it's  Xon  bad.  Exrept  for  Exxon  ar.d  one 
or  two  others,  most  oil  companies  cire  now 
building    and    billing    tinkers    with    double 


bottoms  and  even  doable  bulls.  The  slate  of 
Waahlugtou  has  passed  legislatloa  re<)ulrlug 
thnt  those  Alaskan  oil  tankers  coming  Into 
Puget  Sound  have  double  bottoms,  twin 
sciew.s.  and  two  working  radar  sets,  tuid  that 
they  be  not  more  than  125,000  tons.  An  out- 
raged Coast  Guard,  It  is  said,  plans  to  take 
the  state  of  Washington  hito  Federal  Court. 
Tlie  Coniititution,  the  Coast  Ouard  presum- 
ably will  argue,  forbids  the  state  of  Wash- 
lUKton  from  protecting  its  own  waters  when 
the  ships  spilling  oil  all  over  the  place  are 
a  p.irt  of  Interstate  commerce. 

One  big  shipbuilding  company  on  the  v;e«t 
Coast  has  designed  a  60,000-ton  tanker  that 
Incorporates  almost  every  safety  device  mau 
has  yet  devised.  Double  hulls,  controllable- 
pitch  propellers,  everything,  and  It  would 
cost  5  per  cent  more  tha.^  a  conventional 
tanker  of  the  mine  size. 

LENHTHT    HEAPrUGS 

liie  most  careful  consideration  of  this 
ii-'ia  has  been  maide  by  Maiue'.s  Department 
(f  En, Iruumental  Protection,  which  held 
iiearlngs  for  two  years  on  tlie  question  of 
allowing  couatruction  of  an  oil  refinery  at 
Ea^tpori  It  required  Fittstou  Coirp.,  which 
win  build  that  refinery,  to  stipulate  tliat 
tankers  coining  down  the  deep,  swiftly  mov- 
li-i;  Head  Harbor  Pass.age  will  have  segre- 
gated b.iUas*  and  double  bottoms  and  a  whole 
inventoiV  of  other  safety  equipment.  Old 
tankers  .serving  Eastport  will  be  forced  to 
retrofit  segregated  ballast  and  double  bot- 
toms. If  you  take  a  rowboat  loaded  with  oil 
into  Eastport,  youll  need  double  bottoin.s 
and  segregated  ballast. 

The  old  ships  are  going  to  be  a  problem,  no 
d.'ubt  about  that.  Tlie  Coast  Guard  says 
lanKerG  begin  to  fail  structurally  when  they 
reach  about  15  years  In  age.  But  the  Maritime 
Administration  says  well  need  to  use  30- 
year-old  tankers  to  transport  tfae  oil  from 
Alaska.  In  other  words  well  need  to  send 
every  rust  bucket  in  our  fleet  to  sea  to  fetch 
tlie  oil  down  from  Valdez  to  Puget  Sound. 
Sa:i  Francisco,  and  Long  Beaeh.  It  Is  not  a 
very  con.soUng  thought. 

Out  the  old  ways  of  doing  business  remain 
at  even  bigger  problem.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  Senator  Metcalf  is  correct,  and  this 
was  an  Illegal  advisory  committee,  or  If  the 
Co.ist  Guard  is  correct,  and  this  was  an  ad 
hoc  technical  working  group  that  doesn't 
come  under  the  law.  Either  way,  what  hap- 
pened Is  that  the  people  doing  the  regulating 
and  the  people  being  regulated  climbed  in 
the  ':;anie  boat,  and  took  a  ride. 

'  AnVlSORT"   COMMITTEE 

Men.bers  of  the  Coa.st  Guard's  "advisory" 
(.ommittec  tliat  ruled  against  double  bottoms 
for  U.S.  tankers  plying  domestic  water  were: 

W.  O    Gray,  chairman,  Exxon  Corp. 

J.  Christopher,  Chevron  Shipping  Co. 

P.  C.  Dalian,  Mobil  Shipping  and  Trans- 
p.rtatlon  Co. 

S   J.  Dwyer,  Gulf  Oil  Trading  Co. 

R.  T.  Edwards,  Ajnerican  Institute  of  Mtr- 
i  :':'.iit  Shipping. 

.T    T    .Tacohson.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

R    K    Ki.^.  US.  Maritime  Adminisir.ition. 

r  I  anib.  Hydronauticp,  Inc. 

R  I..  May,  Texaco,  Inc. 

R   I.  Price,  US.  Coast  Guard 

R    A    Siither'.ani,  US.  Coa^tt  Gu.'.rd. 

|Frn:n  the  Federal  Register,  Jan  8,   1971'] 
Title   33— Navii^atlon  and  Navigable  Waters 

CHAPTn-    I —  CO.AST    Gt:AHD,    DEPARTltf.NT    OF 
Tlt-'.N.SP<>RlATION 

:CGD  75  201) 

lA'-.r  ;  i7 — LL-L.ES  AND  RLOULATlO.VS  lOH  PRO- 
TECIION  OF  TIIE  Z-Sr.lSV.  ET.iaOtJMENX  RE- 
!  ATltiC  TO  TANK  VtliSELS,  CARRVING  C TL  IK 
DOMCSTl"    TBADE 

T'-nk  i''s^cli  carrying  otl  in  domesiie  trade 
The  purpose  of  these  amendments  to  the 
Oil  pollution  regulations  is  to  add  require- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  segregated 
ballast  III  certain  seigoing  U  S   tank  ;hlps  and 
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barges  certifled  to  carry  oil  In  the  domestic 
U.S.  trade. 

In  the  October  14,  1976.  Issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  (40  FB  48aW)  tbe  Coast  Ouard 
proposed  specific  crtteila  for  l^e  dlstrlbutloii 
of  segregated  ballast  leqiilred  In  section  88 
CFR  167.09.  In  response  to  several  requflsts 
for  additional  time  to  conmient  on  the  pro- 
posal, the  comment  period  was  extended  from 
November  13,  1976,  to  December  1,  1976,  by 
a  notice  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
<40  FR  64006)  on  Novemljer  20,  1975. 

The  limited  issue  of  tbls  rulemaking  ac- 
tion is  "What  distribution  of  segregated  bal- 
last spaces  required  for  new  tank  vessels  of 
70,000  DWT  and  over  will  result  In  the  best 
improvement  In  environmental  protection 
with  no  compromise  of  overall  safety?" 
Safety,  for  the  ptirposes  of  the  Issue  of  tills 
rulemaking  action.  Is  an  all  Inclusive  term 
that  includes  environmental  protection  as 
one  aspect.  The  rules  recently  issued  in  part 
33  CFR  167  (40  FR  48380).  While  primarUy 
concerned  with  abatement  of  operational 
pollution,  also  will  be  effective  in  abating 
pollution  in  accidents  where  the  more  strin- 
gent subdivision  and  damage  stability  re- 
quirements and  tank  size  limits  operate  to 
reduce  outflows  of  oil  or  prevent  the  total 
loss  of  a  ship  and  its  oil  cargo.  The  distribu- 
tion of  required  segregated  ballast  spaces  In 
accordance  with  rules  in  this  amendment 
will  also  reduce  outflow  of  oil  from  a  tanker 
in  case  of  accident.  Tank  vessel  accidents 
are  statlstlcaUy  small  in  number  involving 
random,  unpredictable  events.  "Hie  niunber 
of  accidents  that  result  in  spillage  is  even 
smaller,  on  the  order  of  one-fourth  of  the 
accident  events.  Further,  accident  analysis 
shows  that  about  80  percent  of  the  oil  pol- 
lution outflow  Is  caused  by  i4>proximately  2 
percent  of  tlie  accidents.  Several  commenters 
suggested  that  all  very  large  q>lUs  and  acci- 
dents where  the  vessels  ultimately  sank 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  data  base, 
leaving  only  smaller  splUs.  This  approach 
is  not  considered  scimd  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
it  rests  on  the  assunqition  that  nothing  could 
be  done  which  virould  have  altered  the  out- 
come of  those  events,  and  (2)  those  events 
by  their  very  magnitude  are  most  deserving 
of  attention. 

Several  commenters  stated  that  oil  spilled 
from  accidents  is  severely  harmful  to  the 
marine  environment.  Because  many  acci- 
dents occur  in  near-shore  areas  these  com- 
menters suggested  that  a  higher  degree  of 
built-in  vessel  protection  against  spillage 
is  warranted.  It  is  iqipropriate  to  review  the 
history  of  where  oil  has  l>een  deemed  to  fit 
on  the  relative  scale  of  risk  posed  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  port  areas,  to  the  vessel 
and  its  crew,  and  to  the  environment.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  regulated  liquid  cargo  ves- 
sels for  a  nimiber  of  years  by  establishing 
(with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences)  categories  of  cargo  based 
upon  the  potential  hazards  and  has  required 
more  stringent  design  and  construction  fea- 
tures for  the  vessels  as  the  hazard  category 
of  the  cargo  increased.  This  methodology 
has  been  successful  in  service  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  results  shown  In  the  Joint  JtlARAD- 
Coast  Gtiard  Tank  Barge  Study  which  was 
referred  to  by  several  conunenters.  The 
United  States  has  been  successful  in  having 
this  methodology  adopted  internationally 
through  the  deliberations  of  the  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion (IMCO).  The  IMCO  Code  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Equipment  of  Ships  Carrying 
Dangerous  Liquids  in  Bulk,  IMCO  Resolution 
A.212  (VTI).  recognizes  four  categories  of 
bulk  llqtUd  cargoes.  One  category  consists  of 
substances  whose  hazards  fall  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  Code.  A  second  category  consists 
of  substances  that  are  considered  dangerous, 
having  hazards  analogous  to  oU  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  Bulk  cargoes  of  these  sub- 
st.mces  are  not  required  to  be  carried  in 


tanks  separated  from  the  hull  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  other  two  categories  consist  of  sub- 
stances which  present  more  substantial  baz- 
Bids  than  that  of  oU,  e.g.,  substances  wblch 
are  water  reactive,  blgbly  toxic  to  btunaDs, 
corrosive  in  the  presence  of  water,  which 
have  extremely  hazardous  flammabillty  char- 
acteristics, and  which  have  other  properties 
that  make  their  release  a  serious  safety  risk. 
These  substances  are  required  to  be  trans- 
ported m  tanks  separated  from  the  hull  be- 
cause they  present  greater  hazards  to  the 
safety  of  crew,  t^e  vessel,  and  pc^ulace  in 
the  surrounding  area.  TTie  Coast  Ouard  con- 
siders oU  to  be  similar  In  baaard  to  the  first 
two  categories  of  substances  described  above 
and  has  develc^ed  construction  standards 
accordingly.  Including  these  distribution  of 
ballast  requlrenients. 

Several  commenters  implied  that  all  new 
tank  vessels,  regardless  of  tonnage,  should 
I>e  built  vrtth  defensive  space  for  environ- 
mental protection.  The  Coast  Guard  is  not 
requiring  defensive  spaces  solely  to  provide 
protection  against  spillage  in  event  of 
grounding  or  collision  accident.  As  the  final 
environmental  impact  statement  on  this 
subject,  published  August  16,  1976,  pointed 
out,  in  new  tank  vessels  of  70,000  DWT  and 
above,  segregated  ballast  tanks  are  required 
to  eliminate  the  routine  event  of  contami- 
nating ballast  water  by  the  addition  of  that 
water  to  tanks  which  previously  «witalned 
oil  cargo.  It  is  this  practice,  necessary  to  im- 
merse the  hull  for  the  return  voyage,  that 
leads  to  intentional  operational  discharge 
of  oily  ballast  water,  a  principal  source  of 
marine  pollution.  The  proper  distribution  of 
these  segregated  baUast  spaces  to  achieve  a 
secondary  benefit  in  case  of  accident  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  regulations.  Segre- 
gated ballast  is  not  required  on  new  tank 
vessels  of  less  than  70,000  DWT  because  it 
would  not  be  an  effective  pollution  preven- 
tion measure  on  smaller  vessels  since  most 
of  these  vessels  carry  petroleum  products 
rather  than  crude  oil  and  most  wash  tanks 
for  cargo  purity  reasons  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide space  for  clean  ballast. 

The  historical  data  with  respect  to  the 
relative  frequencies  of  occurrences  of  side 
damaging  accidents  as  a  result  of  collisions 
and  rammings  versus  bottom  damaging  acci- 
dents as  a  result  of  groundings  reveal  that 
the  side  damaging  accidents  occur  1.5  times 
as  often  as  the  bottom  damaging  accidents. 

Data  on  spill  frequency  by  type  of  acci- 
dent are  considered  mcse  reliable  because 
of  better  reporting  procedures.  These  data 
reveal  that  spills  from  the  side  of  a  vessel 
from  collisions  and  rammings  occur  1.4  times 
as  often  as  the  spills  from  the  bottom  from 
strandings  and  groundings.  As  a  general  rule, 
within  the  cargo  tank  length,  the  side  shell 
area  of  a  tank  vessel  including  both  sides  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  bottom  shell  area. 
These  tw^o  factors  would  suggest  a  preference 
for  side  protection  over  bottom  protection. 
The  Coast  Ouard  studied  a  large  nimiber  of 
UjB.  Salvage  Association  damage  reports  to 
determine  if  there  were  any  particular  areas 
of  the  cargo  tank  block  of  a  tanker  that 
were  more  prone  to  damage  than  other  areas. 
The  study  revealed  that  no  particular  area 
of  the  tanker  is  Immune  to  damage.  How- 
ever, one  damage  prone  area  was  Identified, 
the  area  of  the  tiurn  of  the  bilge. 

Information  on  the  depth  of  penetra- 
tion m  cases  of  collision  and  grotmdlng 
is  extremely  scarce.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  physical  phenomenon  of 
a  side  damaging  accident  makes  likely  the 
loss  to  the  sea  of  the  entire  contents  of  an 
injured  tank.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  most  oils  Is  less  than 
seawater  and  a  pressure  differential  is  created 
by  the  breach  of  the  hull  which  allows  enter- 
ing water  to  displace  the  oil  within  the  tank. 
How  fast  this  occurs  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  size  of  the  hole  and  whether  it  Is  at  co* 


below  the  waterllne.  This  phenomenon  was 
documented  in  a  Coast  Oiiaid  report  dated 
May  1946  entitled,  "Suggestions  Cmioem- 
ing  Tank  Vessel  Operation  During  Wartime 
(Based  iqran  BqMrtenoes  of  6,000  Tankermen 
Attacked  by  Submarine) ."  Tlie  following  ex- 
o»pt  from  that  report  concerning  torpedo 
damage  Is  of  Interest: 

"We  would  find  a  hole  in  the  ship's  side  at 
least  large  enough  to  drive  a  truck  through. 
Let  us  go  through  the  bole  into  the  tank,  we 
would  find  an  interesting  thing  happening. 
Although  the  tank  was  full  of  cargo  we  would 
see  the  ocean  pouring  into  the  tank  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  and  the  crude  oU  cargo 
pouring  into  the  ocean  at  the  Utp  of  the 
hole — ije.,  we  would  see  two  liquids,  water 
and  oil,  pouring  through  the  same  hole  at  the 
same  time  in  opposite  directions!  This  is  a 
very  interesting  discovery  for  it  means  that 
all  of  the  oil  in  the  tank  is  going  to  be  dis- 
placed by  seawater  very  quickly  and  that.  In 
a  matter  of  minutes  either  the  tank  will  be 
filled  with  seawater  or  what  oU  remains  in 
the  tank  will  be  trapped  at  the  top  by  the 
seawater." 

This  early  report  was  further  corroborated 
by  model  testing  conducted  by  the  Japanese 
which  simulated  various  size  holes  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel.  This  information  was  sub- 
mitted to  IMCO  in  1970  in  document  DE/25. 

In  the  case  of  bottom  damage,  the  physics 
are  such  that  when  a  puncture  of  similar 
size  to  the  previotisly  mentioned  side  injiu-y 
is  made  into  the  bottom  of  the  cargo  tank, 
a  portion  of  the  oil  will  flow  out  until  a 
hydrostatic  balance  is  achieved  within  the 
tank.  This  portion  wlU  tend  to  be  increased 
by  any  dynamic  pumping  action  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  This  behavior  has  been 
demonstrated  by  model  tests  conducted  at 
the  Netherlands  Slilp  Model  Basin.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  VLCC 
Metula  where  more  oil  was  apparently  lost 
than  would  have  been  expected  owing  to  the 
untistially  strong  currents  to  wlii<^  the  ves- 
sel was  subjected  while  grounded  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  late  1974. 

Both  of  these  phenomena  regarding  side 
and  bottom  injuries  have  been  well  under- 
stood for  a  niunber  of  years.  In  fact,  they  un- 
derlie the  development  of  cargo  tank  size 
and  arrangement  regulations  that  deal  with 
the  probability  of  volume  of  outflows.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  understand  that  the  hypo- 
thetical damages  that  are  Imposed  upon  a 
tanker  design  in  arriving  at  the  assumed  out- 
flows are  severe  conditions  of  damage.  They 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  absolute 
worst  case  but  are  well  up  a  relative  scale 
toward  the  worst  case.  FurthemKH-e,  the 
hypothetical  damages  are  not  imposed  ran- 
domly but  are  assumed  to  occur  at  the  worst 
location.  This  means  that  in  a  large  number 
of  collisions  and  groundings  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  damage  will  be  considerably  less  than 
the  hypothetical  damage,  which  also  means 
that  the  actual  outflow  will  likely  be  less  than 
hypothetical.  A  smaller  degree  of  damage, 
however,  does  not  in  itself  ensure  a  consid- 
erable outflow  reduction.  As  already  pointed 
out,  a  very  small  hole  In  the  side  of  a  tank 
will  eventually  result  in  the  loss  of  the  total 
contents  of  the  tank,  whereas  a  similar  hole 
in  the  bottom  will  result  in  considerably  less 
outflow. 

Many  spills,  of  course,  do  not  approach 
the  hypothetical  limits  primarily  because  the 
damage  is  not  as  severe  as  the  damage  as- 
sumptions. This  would  appear  to  favor  a 
scheme  of  uniform  distribution  of  ballast 
space  so  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  shell 
area  of  the  tanker  as  possible.  However,  as 
already  noted,  historical  data  show  that  a 
small  number  of  accidents  where  large 
amounts  of  oil  have  been  spilled  «■  where 
the  vessel  has  been  totally  lost  accoimt  for 
the  bulk  of  the  total  spillage.  This  would 
Indicate  that  protection  Is  warranted  in 
order  to  decrease  the  severity  of  the  spillage 
in  these  cases  and  to  ensure  the  survivability 
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of  the  vessel.  In  some  accidents  the  severity 
of  damage  will  be  such  that  no  amouut  of 
protection  will  be  effective,  but  there  are 
still  many  accidents  where  the  protection 
will  be  effective.  The  problem  of  whether 
the  defensive  space  should  be  used  as  lump 
placement  or  as  relatively  thin  uniform  dis- 
tribution leads  to  conflicting  solutions.  The 
amount  of  segregated  ballast  to  be  distri- 
buted within  the  cargo  block  of  a  tanker  Is 
limited,  being  on  the  order  of  20  percent  of 
the  full  load  displacement.  Uniform  dUtrl- 
tautlon  of  this  ballast  volume  Into  relatively 
thin  spaces  separating  cargo  from  shell  can 
reduce  hypothetical  outflows  to  some  ex- 
tent, how^ever,  lump  placement  of  the  bal- 
last as  In  staggered  wing  tank  designs  can 
effect  a  greater  reduction  in  the  hj-pothetical 
outflows  associated  with  more  serious  ac- 
cidents. 

There  i.s  another  reason  entirely  divorced 
from  the  spillage  problems,  that  uiiiform  dis- 
tiibutlcn  Is  not  entirely  feasible.  This  in- 
volves the  problem  of  maintaining  the  lon^l- 
tudinftl  stress  within  established  criteria 
while  ensuring  that  segregated  ballast  Is  so 
distributed  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  draft 
and  trim  requlrement.s.  The  amount  of  seg- 
legaieU  ballast  to  be  di.itrlbuted  is  not  suf- 
ticien*.  to  accommodate  both  uniform  dis- 
tribution and  necessary  location.  Therefore, 
the  prcposed  segregated  ballast  distribution 
formula  was  developed  as  a  compiomi.se  re- 
qulriU'^  some  amount  of  ui\lform  distnbu- 
iion  of  the  ballast  but  also  leaving  the  de- 
signer .>ufticient  flexibility  to  place  some  of 
the  ballast  within  the  cargo  tank  length  at 
the  proper  locations  to  ensure  that  the  ves- 
sel remains  within  the  strength  criteria  and 
meets  the  draft  and  trim  requirements. 

Several  commenters  -iuggested  that  tlie 
proposed  formula  for  ballast  distribution  was 
biased  in  favor  of  side  protection  versus 
bottom  protection  because  of  accepting 
smaller  minimum  separation  spaces  for  sides. 
Sevpr.il  conunenters  also  criticized  the  .65 
and  4.5  coefficients  which  were  embodied  in 
The  :ormula  as  biasing  the  formula  ui  favor 
of  side  protection  versus  bottom  protection 
Tlie  "oias  for  side  protection  was  atiribu.able 
to  the  additional  consequences  that  occur  In 
cases  of  collisions  and  rammlngs  Often  col- 
lisions and  rammlngs  of  tankers  penetrating 
the  cargo  tank  area  result  In  hre  and  ex- 
plosions of  serious  proportions,  in  many 
cases  engulflng  the  entire  vessel  uiUi  the 
potential  for  loss  of  life  of  tiie  crew  n.Hinbers 
i!i  addition  to  oil  outflow. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  high  energy 
collision  for  this  to  occur.  The  1975  collision 
of  the  Edgar  M.  Queeny  with  the  moored  ves- 
sel CoTinthos  in  the  Delaware  River  is  notable 
e.xample.  The  port  anchor  of  the  Queeny  pen- 
etrated the  Corinthos  In  the  cargo  tank  area 
and  that  was  the  sole  contact  between  the 
two  vessels.  Yet,  by  this  minor  injury,  the 
Corinthos  was  subsequently  engulfed  by  ex- 
plosions and  fire  resulting  In  26  deaths,  pol- 
lution, and  hazarding  of  the  nearby  refinery 
facility  and  community.  Notwithstanding 
this  explanation,  these  regulations  have  been 
adjusted  to  remove  the  bias  for  side  protec- 
tion, recognizing  that  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion Is  a  directly  relatable  beneflt  and  the 
additional  benetiis  implied  above  are  .Tiorc 
conjectural. 

Several  commenters  referred  to  ihp  O.'^ce 
of  Technology  Assessment  report  nn  "O'l 
Transportation  by  Tankers:  An  Aiialy.^is  c>f 
Marine  Pollution  and  Safety  Mea-sures  '  ( J':iy 
1975)  and  also  an  ECO,  Inc.,  report  entitled, 
■  Economic  and  Environmental  .\spects  of 
the  Construction  and  Operation  of  OH  Tank- 
ers." (March  1975)  done  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Both  of  these  reports 
purported  to  be  complete  examinations  of 
the  factors  involved.  From  their  limited  view- 
point of  spin  mitigation,  the  reports  con- 
cluded that  double  bottoms  aiid  double  hulls 
would  be  the  most  effective  type  of  construc- 


tion In  respect  of  prevention  of  outflows  in 
case  of  accidents.  The  Coast  Ouard  must, 
however,  appraise  the  subject  from  a  broader 
viewpoint,  including  kinds  of  accidents  that 
may  occvir,  types  of  accidents  that  warrant 
protective  emphasis,  and  other  safety  aspects 
of  the  vessel  that  are  affected  by  the  manner 
of  ballast  distribution.  It  is  the  Coast  Guard's 
view  that  these  regulations  do  not  empha- 
size side  protection,  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
trade-off  between  the  amouut  of  area  cov- 
ered versus  the  outflow  reductions  to  be  ef- 
fected on  a  hypothetical  basis,  and  are  the 
best  approach.  The  Coa.st  Guard  believes 
this  technical  approach  Is  sound,  and  coupled 
with  other  considerations  Involved,  results 
in  a  rational  solution  to  a  dlfticult  problem. 
One  conmienter  suggested  that  the  Coast 
Guards  proposed  action  falls  to  meet  the 
mandates  of  the  Ports  and  Waterway-,  Safety 
Act,  specifically  those  of  Title  II.  in  that  the 
Coast  Guard  proposal  does  not  require  ap- 
plication of  the  ■best  available  poll r.' ion 
prevention  technology.'  llile  II  of  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act.  section  201(4) 
does  not  speclrtcally  require  the  appllcalon 
of  the  best  available  pollution  prevention 
technology.  Tne  criterion  in  that  sect, on  re- 
quire.-, that  the  Coa.'^t  Guard  estubl'.sh  a  need 
for  a  particular  regulation  .Mternatlve  solu- 
tions miist  then  be  ex<i!n:;ea  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  extent  of  the  unprovenieiit  in 
safety  and  or  eir, uoiunental  protcclion  ex- 
pected by  that  alternative  together  with  Its 
practical  feasibility  and  cost.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  mandated  to  publish  i»o  a  proposed 
rule  tlip  seleced  alternatne  that  best  i.ieets 
all  the  criteria 

One  commenter  ^ll^;j,es•ed  the  deletion 
of  paragraph  .33  CFR  157.uD(d)il)  since  it 
appeared  It  would  be  redundant  because  the 
distribution  of  the  ballast  would  have  to  be 
on  the  sides  and  the  buttoni  in  order  to  meet 
the  formula  This  is  true  and  this  paraferaph 
has  been  deleted.  The  same  conimenter 
questioned  whether  'he  spaces  along  the  area 
of  the  turn  of  the  bilge  uf  a  ves.sel  v,here  the 
cargo  tanks  were  separated  \^ould  be  credited 
a.s  both  side  protection  and  boitum  pro- 
tection. This  was  the  intent  of  the  proposed 
rule  because  this  area  is  prone  to  damage, 
and  it  Is  the  intent  i.i  the  revi.=ed  w.rdmg 
of   33    CFR    157  OOul)  i2i. 

The  Council  o\\  Wa^je  and  Price  Stability 
suggested  that  sn  view  of  the  ci«t  versus 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  segregated 
balla-sl,  there  is  no  Justlfloatlon  for  requirhig 
segregated  ballast  and.  therefore,  the  dis- 
tribution of  ballast  was  a  moot  point.  The 
Coast  Ouard  does  not  a^ree.  The  1973  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Marine  Pollution 
reached  an  agreement  that  segregated  balla.st 
Ls  needed  as  a  measure  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  the  oceans.  The  Coast 
Gtiard  fully  supports  the  Conference  view, 
and,  therefore,  considers  it  would  be  a  grave 
loss  of  eiivlronmeiital  protection  tr>  set  aside 
the  requirement  for  segregated  ballat  on 
new  tank  vessels  of  70,000  DWT  and  greater. 
Essentially,  the  argument  of  this  comnienter 
WAS  that  Improved  load-on-top  procedures 
If  strictly  enforced,  would  achieve  the  .same 
reduction  of  operational  pollution  as  could 
be  achieved  by  segregated  ballast  tanks,  and 
that  the  cost  Wiiuid  be  considerably  less  Tliis 
argument  Is  not  persuasive  for  two  reasons 
First,  the  rationale  for  requiring  seu're^ated 
ballast  is  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  source 
of  operatlonnl  pollution  from  these  vcs,sels 
as  possible.  The  alternatives  are  either 
•built-in"  protection  agam.st  discharge  or 
stricter  Implemeiuation  and  enforcement  of 
discharge  criteria  through  an  elaborate  op- 
er.itlonal  process.  Tlie  se:ond  reason  Is  the 
concern  for  the  absolute  amounts  of  oil  en- 
tering the  ocean  from  op)eratlonal  dis- 
charges. Even  though  the  amounts  of  oil  dis- 
charged from  a  vessel  conscientiously  prac- 
ticing LOT  can  be  small,  the  amounts  are 
considered  unacceptable  in  terms  of  the  to- 


tel  quantity  entering  the  sea  from  all  the 
tankers  plying  the  oceans. 

Two  commenters,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  supported  the  concept  of  the 
distribution  of  segregated  ballast  space  be- 
cause it  achieved  two  purposes:  (1)  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  hypothetical  outflows  and  (2p 
defen.sive  ^pace  over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hull.  Tiiese  two  agencies  also  suggested, 
along  with  others,  that  the  formula  was 
cumbersome  and  not  easily  understood  and 
that  the  coefficients  and  minimal  separation 
establi.-hed  as  protective  space  all  militated 
against  effective  use  of  a  formula.  The  formu- 
la concept  has  been  dropped  and  33  CFR 
157.09  (d  )  has  been  revised  to  embody  specific 
goals  to  be  achieved  in  the  design  of  conven- 
tionally configured  tank  vessels.  The  present 
rule  1  33  CFR  157.09(  d) )  on  segregated  ballaiit 
spaTe  d'strlbution  is  retained  for  vessels  not 
of  coi-,ve..tlonal  configruratlon.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  briefly  examine  what  the  effect  of 
t!-.e>c  glials  will  be  on  specific  design  con- 
liguraMotis  for  new  tank  vessels.  The  regula- 
tions will  require  two  things:  first,  a  20  per- 
cent redu-rtion  from  maximum  In  the  average 
of  the  nypothetlcal  outflows  and  second,  that 
a  cerraiii  percentage  of  the  hull  must  have 
protei-;,ve  f-pace  separating  the  cargo  from 
the  'ir.:!  Certain  vessel  design  configurations 
do  not  meet  the  hull  coverage  criteria  and 
these  particular  designs  are  required  to 
r.chie\°  a  greater  outflow  reduction  In  tiie 
hypothe-:ca;  outflow.  For  these  designs,  the 
eile-t  of  -he  rti'.e  Is  that  the  vessels  must  .ic 
deslgnr.  d  -.vlth  greater  Internal  subdivision 
of  tl>e  carpo  tanks.  One  commenter  pointed 
out  thfi'  he  was  satisfled  that  the  amount  of 
oil  sDllIed  would  be  Inversely  proportional  to 
the  tiiur.ber  of  cargo  compartments  on  a 
tanker  This  is  true  to  the  point  beyond 
which  the  extent  of  damage  to  be  expected 
teronie'^  too  great,  i  e.,  where  multiple  tank 
bouiidhries  become  Involved. 

Ma!i\  commenters  expressed  a  concern  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  these  rule-,  to 
existing  tank  vessels.  The  Coast  Guard  ha.=  a 
working  t-'t'^P  "s  *  subsidiary  body  to  the 
Nation.il  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Marine  Pollution  examining  all  aspects  of 
this  pr./^lcm.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
ever,  shi  aid  the  ftudy  determine  the  desira- 
blUtv  of  retrofitting  segregated  ballast  oti 
exlstinp  vessels,  the  only  apparent  practical 
wav  of  doing  this  would  be  to  use  a  staggered 
wing  tank  t\-pe  of  design  configuration. 

In  s!ur..iiary,  the  Coast  Guard  considers 
the  revised  rules  as  ptiblished  in  this  docu- 
ntetit  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  pro- 
posed riles  In  that  the  criteria  are  easier  to 
unders  and  and  apply.  Yet,  the  revised  rules 
are  not  substantially  different  hi  their  effect 
from  tliC  previously  proposed  rules.  Tlie  rules 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  design  of 
.safe,  efficient  segregated  ballast  tankers.  Tlie 
roast  Giard  believes  that  providing  suffi'ient 
liexlbilttv  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  encotir- 
a«e  variations  In  design  and  intends  In  the 
1  ;ig  tern:  'o  review  the  historical  experience 
resitlting  'rom  the  application  of  these  reg- 
ul.^tlons.  The  review  may  result  in  revision 
of  the-se  rules  if  certain  alternatives  are  found 
li'  piat  .l;-e  to  be  superior  to  others. 

In  coiLsidcratlon  of  the  foregoing,  the  pvo- 
^osed  ret'Mlailons  that  appear  in  the  Octo- 
lier  14,  1975.  ls.sue  of  the  Federal  Register 
1 40  FR  48 J89  i  are  hereby  adopted  subject  to 
changes  discussed  in  preceding  paragraphs. 
It  V.II.S  Congressional  Intent  that  the  regula- 
tions bf  effect  he  not  later  than  June  30. 
1971.  and  any  further  delay  would  be  con- 
trary to  'he  public  Interest,  Accordingly.  It 
ts  foitnd  necessary  to  make  the  regulations 
effective  on  January  8,  1976. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing.  Chapter 
I  oi  Title  33.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 
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1.  Sectltm  1&7J08  la  amrmVid  Xxj  wblliic 
paragn4>h  (sa)  to  read  as  follows: 
S  167.08  Definltk»8. 

•  •  •  •  • 
(aa)  "Cargo  taiA  langtli"  mawu  ttM  langtk 

from  the  oolUiloii  boIkbfMMl  to  the  forward 
bullche«Ml  of  the  nuKdiJiMrf  apMee. 

a.  Section  16T08  to  maMadedlijr  adding  par- 
agraph (a)  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 
§  157.06  Applicability. 

(a)  •  •  • 

(4)  The  requirements  In  i  167.09(d)  do  not 
apply  to  veaaelB  oonstructed  under  a  contract 
awarded  before  January  8,  1978. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  Section  157.00  Is  amended  by  revising 
paragraph  (d)  and  adding  paragraphs  <e) 
through  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

§  157.09  Segregated  ballast. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  Segregated  btillast  si>aces,  voids,  and 
other  noncargo-carrying  spaces  tox  a  vessel 
of  conventional  form  must  be  distributed — 

(1)  So  that  the  mathematical  average  of 
the  hypothetical  collision  (Oe)  and  the 
hypothetical  stranding  (Ot)  outflows  as 
determined  by  the  application  of  the  proce- 
dures in  §  157.19  and  Appendix  B  is  80  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  maximum  allowable  out- 
flow (O)  as  determined  by  paragraph  157. 
19(b)(1);  and 

(2)  To  protect  at  least  45  percent  of  the 
sum  of  the  side  and  bottom  shell  areas,  based 
upon  projected  molded  dimensions,  within 
the  cargo  tank  length.  When  the  vessel  de- 
sign conflgfuratlon  does  not  provide  for  the 
spaces  to  be  distributed  to  protect  at  least  45 
percent  of  the  side  and  bottom  shell  areas, 
the  spaces  must  be  distributed  so  that  the 
mathematical  average  of  the  hypothetical 
collision  (O^)  and  the  hj^pothetical  stranding 
(0<)  outflows,  determined  by  application  of 
the  procedxtres  in  8  157.10  and  Appendix  B, 
is  a  further  2  percent  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  outflow  (0«)  for  each  I  per- 
cent by  which  the  shell  area  protection  cover- 
age required  is  not  achieved. 

(e)  A  ballast  space,  void  or  other  non- 
cargo -carrying  space  used  to  meet  require- 
ments In  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section  must 
separate  the  cargo  tank  boundaries  from  the 
shell  plating  of  the  vessel  by  at  least  2 
meters. 

(f)  A  vessel  of  conventional  form  for  ap- 
plication of  this  section  has — 

(1)  A  blook  coefficient  of,  SO  or  greater. 

(2)  A  length  to  depth  ratio  between  12 
and  16,  and 

(3)  A  breadth  to  depth  ratio  between  1.6 
and  3.6. 

(g)  Segregated  ballast  spaces,  voids,  and 
other  noncargo-carrying  spaces  for  a  vessel 
not  of  conventional  form  must  be  distributed 
In  a  configuration  acceptable  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

4.  Section  157.24  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragr^h  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

§  157.24    Submission  of  calculations,  plans 
and  specifications. 

•  *  *  •  • 

tc)  Calculations  to  substantiate  compli- 
ance with  the  segregated  ballast  distribution 
requirements  In  5  157.09(d) . 

•  •  •  *  • 
(RS  4417a(3)  and  (7),  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
39la(3)  and  (7);  49  CFR  1.46 (n)  (4)) 

Dated ;  January  2, 1976. 

E.  L.  FcaaT, 
Vice  Admina,  V.S.  Coaat  Ouard. 
Actin§  Communiant. 
IFR  Doc .76-522  Piled  l-7-76;8:45  am] 


REFORM  OP  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hsve  printed  ta 
the  Record  the  comprdienslre  testinMmj 


of  the  senior  BeoaXar  from  Mansachu- 
settB  air.  Kbobbt)  beCove  tbe  Finanee 
Committee  on  IfKndi  18, 1976. 1  commend 
tlie  statement  to  my  coOeagnes  and  m«e 
they  give  It  the  serious  attention  and 
consideration  it  deserves. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoid,  as  follows: 
TKsmcoirr  or  Sdtatob  Eowabo  M.  Kennedy, 

Senais  Committee  on  Fznancx  Heaxincs 

ON  Tax  BaroBM 

lilr.  Chalnnan,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  to  this  dlsttagtUshed  C<Kn- 
mlttee  my  views  and  proposals  oonoemlng 
the  reform  at  our  federal  incwne  tax  laws. 

Significant  InccHne  tax  reform  Is  one  of  the 
most  vital  issues  facing  our  country.  Tbe  In- 
equities that  permit  upper  Incmne  Indivld- 
Tialfl  to  pay  little  or  no  tax  are  luiderminlng 
the  foundation  on  which  oiu"  tax  system 
rests. 

In  addition,  we  now  perceive  that  "tax" 
reform  also  Involves  "spending"  reform.  Dec- 
ades of  past  decisions  to  use  the  Income  tax 
system,  as  the  mechanism  for  vast  federal 
spending  programs  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
There  are  simply  not  enough  Federal  dollars 
in  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for  aU  the  di- 
rect spending  and  tax  spending  and  tax  re- 
lief programs  that  Congress  would  like  to 
fund. 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  is  bringing  the 
same  long  overdue  discipline  to  tax  expendi- 
tures as  it  has  already  brought  to  direct  ex- 
penditures. The  Senate  looks  to  this  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Budget  Committee  for  re- 
sponsible fiscal  leadership  in  contstdUng  tax 
expenditures,  }ust  as  It  looks  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  responsible  fiscal  leadership  on 
direct  expenditures. 

As  part  of  my  testimony,  I  have  prepared 
three  charts  to  Illustrate  various  aspects  of 
tax  expenditures. 

Tbe  first  chart  compares  the  growth  of 
direct  expenditures  and  tax  expenditures  in 
recent  years.  Over  the  past  decade,  direct  fed- 
eral spending  has  risen  by  146 '>^,  from  $158 
biUion  in  1967  to  $394  biUlon  proposed  by 
President  Ford  in  1977.  But  during  the  same 
period,  tax  expenditures  rose  by  176%,  from 
$36  billion  in  1967  to  $101  bllUon  in  1977,  as 
estimated  by  the  Congressional  Joint  Tax 
Committee.  We  now  have.  In  rotind  numbers, 
a  federal  budget  of  half  a  trillion  dollars — 
$400  bilUon  in  direct  spending  and  $100  bU- 
lion  In  tax  q>endlng,  for  a  total  of  $500  bil- 
lion in  overall  annual  Federal  spending. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  growth  of  tax  expenditures  and 
the  growth  of  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense in  recent  years.  In  the  budget  debate 
this  year,  as  in  each  debate  in  past  years, 
one  of  the  leading  issues  will  be  tbe  priori- 
ties between  q>endlng  for  defense  and  spend- 
ing for  domestic  social  programs  like  }obs 
and  schools  and  health. 

Congress  has  devoted  major  attention  and 
energy  and  hours  to  the  annual  debates  over 
the  rising  expenditures  for  defense.  But  there 
has  been  virtually  no  debate  over  rising  tax 
expenditures,  which  have  subtly  but  svrtftly 
mushroomed  to  levels  rivaling  the  level  for 
defense. 

In  1967,  the  amoimt  of  tax  spending  was 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of 
spending  for  defense.  By  1972.  the  ratio  had 
risen  to  80% .  Now,  in  fiscal  1977,  in  a  curious 
coincidence  of  the  budget  process,  tax  ex- 
penditures have  caught  up  precisely  with 
defense  expenditures,  even  to  the  first  deci- 
mal point — $101.1  billion. 

And  by  1981,  as  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projections  indicate,  tax  expend  Ittires 
will  have  grown  to  a  Vevti.  even  higher  than 
projected  defense  e}9>endltures. 

Ttie  third  chart  illustrates  still  another 
dimension  of  the  tax  expenditure  problem — 


the  potential  future  growth  of  Tartooa  tax 
expuHUturea.  Tlte  etz  nmmaea  on  tb*  chart 
indicate  tli*  way  tax  tneauttfes,  onoa  an- 
sconoed  in  the  latemal  Pewmiia  Oodle.  tend 
to  grow  like  Topqr.  According  to  CS.O.  esti- 
mates: 

Tax  q>endlng  for  T>mo,  the  export  tax 
subsidy,  will  rise  by  30%,  to  $1.7  bilUon  by 
1981. 

Tax  E^>ending  for  tbe  InTCstment  credit  and 
ADR,  two  of  the  major  aubakUee  for  capital 
formation  In  the  current  law,  will  rise  bv 
39%  to  $13.6  billkm. 

Tax  ^lending  imder  the  rule  exMnpting 
capital  gains  at  death  will  rise  by  65%,  to 
$11.1  bilUon. 

Tax  spending  for  health  (the  special  de- 
ductions and  ex(flu8ions  for  medical  expenses 
and  for  health  Insorance  premiums)  will  rise 
by  73  %  to  $9.8  billion. 

Tax  spending  for  oil,  through  tbe  deduc- 
tion for  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  will  rise  by  an  incredible  184% . 

Ijet  me  digress  here  to  mention  what  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  cockeyed  aspects 
of  the  system  of  tax  expenditvures.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  and  Senator  Riblcoff  and  I  are 
all  supporters  of  one  or  another  Federiil 
program    for    national    health    Insurance. 

But  we  already  have  a  national  health 
Insurance  program — and  I  am  not  referring 
to  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  running  a  multl-blllion 
dollar  national  health  insiuance  program, 
and  it  has  been  doing  so  for  many  years 
through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
the  deduction  for  health  insiu^nce  premiuitis 
and  medical  expenses. 

Let  me  describe  this  program. 

The  only  persons  who  can  take  advantage 
of  the  program  are  those  v^o  Itemize  deduc- 
tions. In  general,  persons  who  Itemize  deduc- 
tions are  usually  those  with  mortgage  inter- 
est to  deduct.  So,  the  tax  code  has  a  national 
health  insurance  pn^^am  for  homeowners. 

The  IRS,  like  many  private  insurance  coni- 
panies,  has  a  "deductible"  in  its  health  in- 
siirance  program,  since  health  expenses  mav 
be  deducted  only  to  the  extent  they  exceed 
3%  of  income.  That  eliminates  most  tax- 
payers from  .the  program,  even  if  they  are 
homeowners. 

Worst  of  all,  the  IRS  prc^ram  also  has  a 
"coinsurance"  feature,  like  many  private 
policies.  Only  this  coinsurance  is  upside- 
down — the  richer  you  are,  the  more  the  gov- 
ernment pays.  For  those  in  the  lowest  tax 
brackets,  the  government  pays  \\%  oi  the 
health  bill,  and  the  taxpayer  pays  86%.  But 
for  the  wealthiest  taxpayer,  the  goverzunent 
pays  70%  of  the  bill,  and  the  taxpayer  pays 
only  30%. 

Surely,  if  we  were  starting  now,  none  of 
us  would  create  a  national  health  insurance 
program  with  absurdities  like  that.  Tet  that 
is  the  program  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  carrying  out  today. 

I  believe  that  all  tax  spending  provisions 
should  be  re-examined  under  the  criteria 
we  use  for  evaluating  direct  spending  pro- 
grams— need,  efficiency  and  equity.  As  a 
result  of  such  studies,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  many  of  the  present  tax  expendittires 
should  either  be  eliminated  or  substantially 
modified  to  make  them  more  efficient  and 
equitable. 

We  also  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  tax  laws  and  efl'orts  of  this  committee 
must  produce  equity  and  fairness  for  all 
taxpayers. 

In  my  work  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  I  have 
come  to  appreciate  tbe  truly  remarkable  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  our  self-assessing 
system  works.  It  is  no  understatement  to  say 
that  it  is  the  envy  of  all  modem  industrial- 
ized countries. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  success  of  the 
self-assessment  system  rests  on  the  most 
fragile    of    baseis — ^the    confidence    of    each 
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American  taxpayer  that  our  tax  lr>ws  ar*- 
drafted  and  administered  so  that  all  otlier 
taxpayers  are  contributing  their  fair  sliar*" 
of  taxes  to  meet  our  common  national  goals. 

There  is  Increasing  and  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  the  confidence  of  the  average  tax- 
payer In  our  federal  Income  tax  system  Is 
being  severely  eroded.  The  middle  Income  In- 
ciivldual-s  who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
t.^xpayers  are  losing  faith  In  the  lutegrliy  of 
our  Income  tax  system. 

Thl.'i  loss  of  faith  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  preferential  provisions  In  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  that  permit  Individuals 
with  550,000  and  more  of  Income  to  pay  les.s 
tax.es  than  'Aorkers  making  $7,500  lo  « 10.000 
a.  year. 

Some  of  these  lower  income  taxpayers  un- 
derstandably wonder  why.  If  the  rich  can 
avoid  paying  taxes  by  legal  meau.s.  they 
should  not  "favor"  themselves  a  bit  when 
computing  their  Income  tax  deductions.  In- 
deed, a  distressing  number  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  purporting  to  tell  average  taxpayers 
how  to  "create"  their  own  loopholes  on  their 
income  tax  returns. 

Fortunately,  most  taxpayers  file  their  ta.s 
returns  fully  and  honestly.  They  report  their 
total  income  and  they  claim  only  their  legi- 
timate deductions.  But  the  adverse  impact 
of  massive — though  legal — tax  avoidance  by 
upper  income  Individuals  on  the  morale  oi" 
the  ordinary  taxpayer  cannot  be  overef>ti- 
mated. 

Congre.ss  should  act  this  ses.sion  'o  reverse 
this  dangerous  trend.  We  must  reassure  the 
average  taxpayer  that  his  wealthy  fellow 
citizens  are  paying  their  fair  share  of  income 
taxes. 

This  Committee  should  examine  the  data 
on  tax  a%'oldance  by  high  income  individuals 
developed  by  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  How  can 
we  justify  facts  like  these: 

Two  well  known  individuals,  with  incomes 
in  excess  of  $500,000,  paid  no  federal  income 
tax. 

An  individual  with  income  of  $2  million 
paid  tax  at  an  effective  rate  of  2'., '    . 

An  individual  with  Income  over  $900,000 
used  tax  shelter  deductions  to  the  extent 
that  he  almost  entirely  escaped  paying  any 
income  tax. 

A  corporate  executive  with  almost  $450,- 
000  of  Income  paid  tax  at  a  rate  of  three- 
tenths  of  I.,  as  a  result  of  tax  shelter 
deductions. 

A  corporate  executive  paid  3.5  in  tax  on 
$532,000  of  income. 

A  lawyer  paid  no  tax  on  $151,000  of  in- 
come. 

A  dentist  paid  uo  tax  on  $156,000  of 
Income. 

A  stockbroker  with  income  of  $181,000  paid 
tax  at  a  rate  of  five-tenths  of  1 ' .  . 

Mr.  ChalrTnan,  these  are  actual  case  his- 
tories in  which  high  income  Individuals  have 
been  allowed  to  avoid  any  significant  con- 
tribution to  their  government.  I  \uge  the 
members  of  this  Committee  to  examine  oare- 
fuUv  I'ne  cases  developed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Siatf.  I  believe  you  will  come  to  share 
the  sense  of  outrage  felt  by  millions  of  aver- 
age watte  earners  at  the  glaring  injustice  of 
oxn-  present  system. 

H  R.  10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  now  pend- 
ii.i;  before  this  Committee,  offers  tlie  Senate 
a  real  opportunity  to  remedy  some  oi  the 
svorst  abuses  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  House  bill  contains  many  important 
pro\is;on.5  that  move  us  In  the  direction  of 
genuine  tax  reform.  For  their  efforts,  the 
Vvuys  and  Means  Committee  anti  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  Staff  deserve  tne  thanks  of 
hU  of  us  interested  In  tax  reform. 

But  the  Senate  should  view  the  House  bill 
lis  a  foundation  on  which  to  build,  not  a 
structure  to  be  demolished.  There  are  some 
reforms  that  should  be  kept.  There  are  oth- 
ers that  should  be  strengthened.  There  are 
still  other  reforms  that  should  be  added. 


And,  in  some  Instances,  provisions  In  the 
bill  should  be  deleted  or  studied  further,  lest 
ihey  become  sources  of  new  tax  Inequity. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  Committee  as  an 
attachment  to  this  statement  my  detailed 
proposals  for  comprehensive  tax  reform.  In 
niy  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  the  highlights  of  the  proposed 
reforms  and  de.scribe  how  they  represent 
appropriate  response.-,  to  the  inequities  in 
our  tax  system. 

OBJECTIVES   OF   TAX    REFORM    PROPOSALS 

In  broad  terms,  my  proposals  for  Income 
tax   reform   have    these   objectives: 

First,  to  insure  that  upper  Income  indi- 
viduals pay  their  fair  share  of  Income  taxes. 

Second,  to  provide  greater  equity  in  cer- 
tain tax  rules  for  low  and  middle  income 
'axpayers. 

Third,  to  provide  more  rational  and  equi- 
table rules  for  capital  formation  and  business 
operations. 

Let  me  outline  the  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

RrrOEMS  TO  INSrRE  TH.XT  f  PPER  INCOME  INDI- 
VIDtT.\LS  P.\Y  THEIR  FAIR  SHARE  OF  INCOME 
T.^X 

The  minimum   tar 

The  Hou.se  bill  substantially  strengthens 
the  minimum  tax.  which  Is  designed  to  In- 
sure that  Individuals  with  lai'ge  economic 
Incomes  will  make  at  least  some  contribution 
to  their  government. 

For  individuals,  the  House  bill  would  raise 
tiie  minimum  tax  to  14'  .  repeal  the  deduc- 
tion for  regular  taxes,  repeal  the  carryover 
of  unused  regular  taxes,  and  add  new  Items 
of  tax  preference.  Many  of  tis  lu  the  Senate 
have  proposed  these  changes  In  the  past,  and 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  these  actions 
of  the  House. 

The  House  failed,  however,  to  adopt  these 
reforms  for  corporations  This  is  an  unjusti- 
tied  omission.  Corporations  use  loopholes, 
too.  and  they  should  be  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  their  Income  from  such  loop- 
holes. 

In  addition,  the  Connniftee  i-.hould  reduce 
the  present  $30,000  minimum  tax  exemption 
to  $5,000.  This  Is  the  approximate  income 
of  a  low  income  family  of  four  that  is  now 
exempt  from  tax  I  do  not  believe  that  high 
Income  individuals  need  a  laryer  exemption 
for  tax  preference  income  than  we  give  to 
families  at  the  poverty  level.  The  $5,000  ex- 
ception for  Individual.s  should  be  phased  out 
ctollar-for-dollar,  so  that  it  disappears  at 
$10,000  of  preference  income.  For  corpora- 
tions, the  exemption  should  be  eliminated 
completely 

Repeal  of  mas, mum  tax 
As  another  measure  lo  insure  that  high 
income  individuals  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  repeal  the 
present  50'.  maximum  tax  on  earned  in- 
come This  preferential  rate  produces  a  ^i660 
million  tax  benefit  for  some  \".  of  the  tax- 
payers in  the  country — viriually  all  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $.')0.000.  One 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  uiaxiinum 
tax  was  to  encourage  the  highest  Income 
earners  to  "mind  their  business"  instead  of 
concocting  tax  avoidance  schemes.  With  the 
adoption  of  reforms  to  curb  tax  shelters  di- 
rectly, and  with  a  stronger  minimum  tax, 
this  unfortunate  tax  bow  to  the  wealthy 
.should  be  eliminated.  I  would  also  note  that 
^■■irreut  tax  shelter  otterings  indicate  that 
the  maximum  tax  is  actually  causing  a  great- 
er federal  revenue  lo.«s  from  tax  shelters  than 
was  the  case  before  its  enatlment.  Thus,  the 
provi'^ion  has  apparently  failed  to  achieve  the 
obje-tive  originally  stated. 

Capital  gains  at  death 
Another  major  reason  why  upper  ini'onie 
individuals  pay  less  than  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  is  the  preferential  treatment  accorded 
capital  gains.  This  Income  is  taxed  at  only 
one-half  the  normal  tax  rate,  and  it  i=  ex- 


empt from  tax  entirely  If  passed  on  to  heirs 
at  death. 

These  two  rules  result  In  a  federal  tax 
subsidy  of  over  $12  billion  In  fiscal  1976 — 
$6.6  billion  from  the  preferential  rates  and 
$6.7  billion  from  the  failure  to  tax  gains  at 
death.  By  fiscal  1981,  the  Cougreselonal  Budg- 
et Office  estimates  that  the  total  subsidy  will 
rise  to  more  than  $20  billion. 

Who  benefits  from  this  federal  generosity? 
An  estimated  42 To  of  the  benefit  from  the 
failure  to  tax  gains  at  death  goes  to  the  top 
12'  of  income  recipients  In  the  country — 
those  with  Incomes  over  $50,000  each  year. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  the  lost  revenue  from 
preferential  rates  goes  to  this  same  privilegfd 
group  in  our  population. 

In  light  of  these  figures.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  Congress  move  now  to  end  the  tax  ex- 
emption accorded  to  gains  on  property  trans- 
ferred at  death.  Last  September,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  achieve  this  result.  I 
believe  the  bill — S.  2345 — represents  a  sound 
proposal  from  which  this  Committee  can 
develop  fair  and  effective  rules  to  terminate 
this  gaping  tax  loophole.  Tlie  proposal 
would  Impo.-se  the  Income  t<ix  on  all  gains 
in  property  transferred  at  death  or  by  gilt 
after  March  31,  1976. 

The  proposal  represents  a  balanced  and 
gradual  approach  to  the  capital  gains  at 
death  problem: 

All  gains  tip  to  December  31,  1975  will  he 
exempt  from  the  tax;  then  the  new  system 
will  be  phased  In  gradually.  Thus,  the  reform 
will  not  reach  back  to  gains  occurring  in  the 
past  or  un-^ettle  estate  plans  already  In  effect. 
But  it  will  close  this  flagrant  loophole  for  the 
future. 

A  ba-ilc  460,000  exemption  will  be  available, 
so  that  decedent-s  with  relatively  small 
amounts  of  gains  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
tax. 

AH  transfers  between  spouses  will  be  ex- 
empt. 

All  tiansfers  to  charity  will  be  exempt. 

Special  rtUes  will  apply  to  owners  of  farms 
and  small  buslne.'=ses  with  liquidity  prob- 
lems, to  insure  that  the  tax  does  not  force 
an  unwanted  sale  of  property  In  the  estate. 

The  capiti.l  gains  tax  will  be  a  deduction 
for  estate  tax  purposes. 

Accrued  losses  at  death  wiii  be  allowed  as 
incom    rax  deductions. 

TAX     SHELTERS 

'Tax  shelters"  have  become  a  new  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  for  wealthy  Individuals  in 
this  coutry  In  tax  brackets  of  50%  or  higher. 
There  il  hardly  an  area  of  economic  life  th.T. 
tax  shelter.'  have  not  Infected  In  recent  year^ 

They  are  used  in  farming,  from  cattle  to 
R/alea  bushes. 

They  are  used  In  drilling  for  oil  and  gas. 

They  are  used  In  motion  pictvires.  from 
famlly-oiieiued  films  to  hard-core  porno;-- 
raphy. 

rhcy  are  used  in  real  estate  development. 
from  motels  and  shopping  centers  to  con^.- 
niercial  high  rises  and  beacli-front  condo- 
ni!:-.iuni-;. 

They  are  u.sed  in  equlpmen:  le.ising.  from 
oil  tankers  that  are  too  big  to  dock  m 
American  ports,  to  boxcar j  for  the  railroacii 
and  747's  for  the  airlines. 

They  are  used  for  professioiiitl  .sports  fran- 
chises from  the  machinations  that  may  be 
keepii'g  baseball  out  of  Washington  to  the 
Allah' a  Falcons  case  now  in  Court. 

Ta>:  shelters  cost  the  Treasury  billions  ct 
doliars  annually  in  lost  revenues.  And  all  jf 
this  tax  subsidy  goes  to  investors  In  the  top 
tax  brackets.  Indeed,  most  of  the  handsome 
in.iUi-colored  brochures  advertising  tax 
shelter  ittvestments  caution  that  prospective 
investors  should  consider  the  shelter  only  if 
they  are  in  the  50 '^i  bracket  or  higher. 

St  idie.s  of  tax  shelter  transactions  show 
the  significant  wa^te  of  federal  funds  in- 
volved in  these  transactions.  Much  of  the 
federal  t«x  expenditure  Is  siphoned  off— in 
law-yers'  fees,  accountants'  fees,  brokers'  fec-^, 
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coiiiputer  fees  ancl  "commissions"  to  those 
involved. 

Ill  some  real  estate  transactioos  for  «KAm- 
pie.  IS  much  as  40%  of  the  f edenJ  tax  ^ntf - 
itic;  goes  not  to  ftotual  ooaatnieUon  oosta. 
bu'r  to  these  parasites  In  th*  syiulK^^loi^ 
pr.T  ess  by  which  t«x  shelters  are  packaged 
ii;  d  sold  to  wealthy  investors. 

Ci.ngress  can  and  should  provide  Federal 
aid  to  some  of  the  economic  actlvitiAs  in 
which  tax  shelters  now  operate — low  income 
uo'islng  for  example.  But  we  owe  it  to  the 
^venige  taxpayer  to  spend  the  funds  in  a 
way  that  achieves  the  real  objective  of  the 
federal  aid.  and  does  not  create  hordes  of 
f.tK  millionaires"  in  the  process. 

Tlie  existence  of  tax  shelters  also  generates 
,iginflcant  distortions  In  the  economy.  Tax 
shelters  in  farming,  for  example,  have  arti- 
ticiaiiy  driven  up  the  price  of  land;  tb«y 
have  accentuated  the  boom  and  bust  cycles 
for  legitimate  cattle  ranchers  and  citrus 
:;iov.ers. 

The  heart  of  this  a.spect  of  the  problem  is 
tiiat  many  tax  shelter  deals  do  not  need  a 
real  economic  profit  to  make  money  for  the 
investors — the  profit  is  derived  from  the  tax 
?„^vincs  alone.  Obviously,  legitimate  btisi- 
ipses  tliat  have  to  make  a  real  economic 
imflt  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  such 
lii^:  profit"  operations. 

1  liigc  the  Committee  to  adopt  strict,  meas- 
■  re-  to  stop  these  tax  abuses. 

.siieoifically,  I  propose  that  in  the  caJ^e  of 
hmited  paitnershlps — the  primary  legal  form 
wfd  t'O  market  most  syndicated  tax  shelter 
de?!s — the  investor's  tax  deduction  should 
lie  Hniied  to  his  actual  financial  risk.  If  an 
iiustor  puts  $10,000  of  his  own  funds  into 
J  1..-V  shelter  limited  partnership,  he  should 
r,  .1  be  able  to  take  more  than  $10,000  in  tax 
oec! notions  from  the  shelter.  Present  rules, 
liovever,  permit  the  limited  partner  to  de- 
duct amounts  attributable  to  non-recourse 
Aiiiihciiig.  where  the  Investor  has  no  liability 
[or  the  borrowed  funds.  By  limiting  the  de- 
dii. lions  for  limited  partners  to  their  invest- 
ii'.ent  at  risk,  we  can  end  the  leveraging  by 
ttlucli  tiny  Investments  are  passed  through 
till-  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  transformed 
tiiln  huge  tax  saving.s. 

T:!  addition,  the  House  bill  includes  a 
mcieure — the  limitation  on  artificial  losses 
(LALi — that  will  supplement  my  proposal. 
LAL  Is  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial deductions  generated  by  tax  shelters; 
I'.adbc  present  law,  these  deductions  can  be 
iii-ed  to  offset  or  eliminate  tax  liability  on 
income  from  other  activities — doctors'  and 
tleiitLsls'  fees,  executive  compensation  and 
'ither  high  salary  and  high  income  iudi- 
i  iduftls. 

The  "at  ribU"  limitation  I  have  proposed  is 
directed  at  the  leverage  abuse  in  tax  shelters. 
r.M,  is  dhected  at  the  deferral  abuse  that 
c-cciu's  when  artificially  large  deductions 
from  one  activity  are  used  against  income 
from  totally  different  sources. 

The  LAL  provision  in  the  House  bill  rep- 
resents an  appropriate  response  to  the  tax 
shelter  problem.  I  am,  however,  proposing 
several  modifications  to  Insure  that  it  con- 
-tltiitcs  an  effective  limitation  on  these  op- 
eratidiis.  Of  course,  LAL  is  complex.  But  tax 
shelter  transactions  themselves  are  among 
tUe  mo.st  complex  business  transactions  in 
'be  country.  The  Committee  should  not  be 
deferred  by  objections  based  on  LAL's  com- 
plexity. The  objective  Is  clear.  I  am  satisfied, 
afUr  cfinsuUing  with  many  experts  knowl- 
ptlgeable  In  the  field,  that  LAL  represent*  a 
pioper.  timely,  and  effective  response  to  the 
abitses  created  by  tax  shelters. 
Olitcr  Proposals  Affecting  Upper  Income  Tax- 

icqicrs 

I  also  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  re- 
.i.rin:.  In  the  following  areas: 

We  .should  curb  "expense  account  living" 
t>y  denying  a  deduction  for  first  class  air 
t.ravtl  and  for  attending  certain  conventions 
outside  the  United  States. 


We  ^ould  provide  proper  tax  treatment 
for  beneficiaries  of  acctuuuJation  trusts,  by 
reqiiMng  that  they  employ  a  correct  method 
of  ccHnputlng  tax  liability.  We  shotild  also 
Impoae  an  interest  charge  on  tax  liability 
deferred  through  the  use  of  stich  trusts. 

These  various  proposals,  tf  enacted,  will 
represent  a  major  step  by  Congress  toward 
insuring  that  our  progressive  tax  system  Is 
fair  to  every  taxpayer.  High  income  individ- 
uals and  corporations  must  pay  their  way  if 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  our  self- 
assessment  system  are  to  deserve  the  confi- 
dence of  millions  of  ordinary  American  tax- 
payers, who  pay  too  miich  because  others 
pay  too  little. 

PROPOSALS  TO  PROVIDE  GREATE3J  EtJtTITT  FOB 
I,OW-      AJfD      MmDLE-IXCOME      IKDrVTOtTAl-S 

Refundable  Child  Care  Credit 

The  House  took  a  significant  step  toward 
greater  equity  by  converting  the  present 
child  care  deduction  into  a  tax  credit.  Under 
the  House  bill,  the  credit  would  equal  20% 
of  child  care  costs,  virith  a  ceiling  on  the 
credit  of  $400  for  one  child  and  $800  for  two 
or  more  children. 

The  House  provision  eliminates  the  "up- 
side-down" effect  of  the  current  deduction, 
which  gives  much  greater  benefits  to  work- 
ing parents  with  $35,000  income  than  to 
those  with  $10,000  income.  Under  the  credit 
mechanism,  all  working  couples  with  the 
same  amotuit  of  child  care  costs  villi  receive 
the  same  benefit,  regardless  of  income. 

But  the  House  bill  leaves  a  glaring  inequity 
in  the  proposed  credit.  It  is  not  available  to 
those  who  need  it  most.  Tlie  credit  goes  only 
to  working  parents  who  have  a  tax  liability. 
AU  working  parents  below  the  poverty  level 
are  excluded  from  the  benefit. 

To  remedy  this  inequity,  the  Committee 
should  amend  the  child  care  credit  to  make 
it  refundable.  Parents  with  child  care  costs 
could  obtain  a  tax  refund  of  $200  or  $400,  if 
their  Income  was  not  sufficient  to  Inctw  a 
positive  tax  liability.  This  action  would 
parallel  the  recent  Committee  and  Senate 
action  putting  the  WIN  tax  credit  for  child 
care  facilities  on  a  refundable  basis. 
Earned  income  credit 

The  refundable  earned  income  credit  is  a 
reflection  of  the  genius  of  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee.  It  is  an  imaginative  and 
useful  tax  resi>onse  by  Congress  which  en- 
courages low  income  Americans,  trying  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty  fctatus,  by 
alleviating  the  burden  of  Social  Security 
taxes  they  have  to  pay. 

The  credit  is  equal  to  10',.  of  earned  in- 
come, up  to  $4,000  of  Income;  it  gradually 
pliases  out  by  $8,000  of  earned  income.  In 
general,  the  amount  of  the  credit  offsets  the 
amount  of  Social  Seciuity  taxes  paid  by  low 
Income  workers. 

As  presently  structured,  the  credit  l^- 
typically  available  only  to  couples  with  de- 
pendent children.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
expand  the  eligible  class  to  include  married 
couples,  even  if  they  have  no  children.  In- 
deed, if  revenue  constraints  permit,  I  hope 
the  Committee  wUl  give  serious  consideration 
to  extending  the  earned  income  credit  to 
single  persons  working  on  a  .sub"-tantlriUy  full 
time  basis. 

PROPOSALS  TO  PROVIDE  IV!  ORE  RATION  M,  ."tN'D 
EQUITABLE  EULES  FOR  rAPIT\L  FOR.M<T'rr'N 
AND  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  is  now  requiring 
Congress  to  develop  more  efficient  ways  to 
deal  with  the  critical  fiscal  issues  facing  the 
country.  As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the 
terms  of  the  Act  make  clear  that  federal 
spending  programs  through  the  tax  system 
must  be  stibjected  to  the  same  critical 
scrutiny  and  control  already  being  given  to 
direct  spending  programs  luithorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  means  that  these  tax  i-pcudh.p;  i>ro- 
grams  must  be  examined  in   light   ot   xhc 


quescioii.s  we  u<>i-maliy  ask  of  otlier  spend- 
ing: 

Is  there  a  need  for  any  federal  subsidy  at 
all?  Are  free  market  mechanisms  truly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  problem? 

If  so,  what  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
meet  the  need?  Direct  grants?  Low  Interest 
loans?  Loan  guarantees?  Or,  tax  subBidies? 

If  the  tax  spending  or  other  routes  are 
selected,  are  the  benefits  of  the  program 
equitably  distributed? 

I  have  applied  these  criteria  to  the  tax 
expenditure  programs,  discussed  above,  that 
primarily  affect  Individuals.  The  proposals 
I  have  offered  are  Intended  to  assiu-e  more 
efficient  and  more  equitable  operation  of 
those  programs. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Senate 
examine  in  the  same  way  the  tax  expendi- 
tiu^s  used  to  stimtilate  capital  formation 
and  to  aid  certain  btisiness  operations.  My 
own  analysis  leads  me  to  recommend  a  nun^- 
ber  of  changes  that  will  make  our  present 
tax  spending  programs  for  business  more  ra- 
tional, more  equitable,  and  more  beneficial 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Capital  formation 

In  the  recent  past,  the  investment  ti<x 
credit  has  been  the  primary  method  by  which 
the  federal  government  has  encouraged  busi- 
ness to  invest  in  capital  equipment.  Tlie 
credit  has  served  its  purpose  reasonably  well. 
It  has  been  an  effective  tool  in  stimulating 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

But  the  tool  must  be  sharpened  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  nation's  modern  needs.  I  therefore 
propose  that  the  investment  credit  be  modi- 
fied in  the  following  specific  respects: 

The  basic  credit  (which  is  presently  scheti- 
uled  to  revert  to  T%  in  1977)  should  be 
extended  at  a  flat  rate  of  10%. 

Beginning  in  1977,  an  additional  5  ',<  credit 
should  be  provided  for  incremental  invest- 
ment above  a  three -year  average  base  perioa 
level. 

B^inuing  in  1978,  the  full  15'  credit 
should  be  made  refundable. 

Tlie  "incremental  credit'  Xcalure  of  tiie 
proposal  recognizes  the  need  to  stimulate 
increased  capital  investment  to  create  new 
jobs.  The  "refundable"  feature  will  provide 
needed  a^istance  to  new  businesses,  to  thosf 
undergoing  temporary  economic  losses,  and 
to  non-profit  organizations  such  as  hospi- 
tals, colleges  and  universities,  which  alKO 
deserve  the  benefit  of  this  incentive. 

To  help  provide  the  revenue  for  this  more 
efficient  and  more  equitable  Investment 
credit,  Congress  should  rejjeal  the  Asset  De- 
preciation Range  (ADR)  s.\'st«m,  which  was 
im wisely  enacted  in  1971.  There  Is  broad 
agreement  among  economic  expert*  that  the 
investment  credit — v.ith  the  changes  I  have 
proposed — will  be  a  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive stimulus  to  capital  Investment  tlian 
accelerated  depreciation  gimmicks  like  ADR. 

I  slso  believe  that  the  refundable,  incre- 
mental investment  credit  I  am  proposing 
will  constitttte  a  valuable  resource  for  small 
businesses,  especially  those  that  are  In  their 
formative  stages  of  development. 

In  addition,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  ap- 
prove the  House  action  in  extending  for  an- 
other two  years  the  tax  reductions  for  small 
business.  I  know  that  the  lower  tax  rate  and 
higher  surtax  exemption  ha\e  been  extremely 
beneficial  t-o  many  small  businesses  in  my 
own  region  of  New  England  and  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Too  ofteii, 
when  tAX  incentives  have  been  enacted  in 
the  past,  small  btisiness  has  been  left  out. 
The  measures  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  have  been  of  useful  value,  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  extended. 

Oi7  and  gas  operation 

With  the  price  of  oil  continuing  at  a>«- 
tt'onomic  levels,  the  time  has  come  to  end 
the  major  federal  tax  subsidies  tot  oil  and 
gas.  The  Congre.ss  should  take  the  following 
specific  steps: 
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Reqtiire  capit»lizatlou  of  Intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs. 

Require  "recapture"  of  the  tax  benefits  In 
cases  where  property  subject  to  the  Intan- 
gible deduction  is  subsequently  sold  at  a 
gain. 

Phase  out  the  2000  barrel  per  day  ex- 
emption from  repeal  of  the  percfcutage  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Reduce  the  tax  credit  for  foreign  oil  lu- 
con.e  to  48  percent. 

MultinatianaX  corporaiions 

We  must  also  revise  the  niles  that  pro- 
\ide  "tax  favoritism"  to  American  corpora- 
tiona  doing  business  overseas.  I  believe  that 
America  and  American  business  will  benefit 
together  if  our  ta.x  rules  are  neutral  as  be- 
tv/een  enterprises  that  operate  entirely  in 
the  United  States  and  those  that  operate 
\  hrough  subsidiaries  abroad. 

The  Senate  should  once  again^as  ic  did  in 
1975 — vote  to  end  the  present  t«x  deferral 
on  income  earned  by  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
US.  mviltlnatlonal  corporatlon-s.  We  need 
Joh.s  :n  the  United  States.  We  should  not  be 
encouraging  American  companies  to  go 
aoroad  to  hire  foreign,  workers,  when  imeni- 
ployment  Is  over  7  percent  at  home. 

The  Senate  should  also  repeal  the  DIsC 
<ax  benefit.  Tikia,  subsidy  Is  a  Trcasury- 
-•p.iwned  tax  loophole  enacted  in  1971.  It  has 
proved  to  be  an  almost  complete  waste  of 
taxpayers'  nM>ney — now  coating  the  Treasiuy 
$1  5  billion  a  year.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, after  an  extensive  study,  concluded 
thnt  DISC  has  created  few  if  any  Jobs  for 
.American  workers.  The  APL-CIO  has  reached 
a  similar  conclusion.  Congress  can  think 
oi  better  ways  than  DISC  to  spend  Jl  5  o;l- 
lio:i  lo  create  new  jobs. 

Estate  oiMf  gijt  tax  reform 
Finally,  comprehensive  estate  and  gut 
ta.;  reform  is  long  overdue.  Not  since  1J4:; 
lias  a  complete  review  of  the  entire  systein 
been  undertaken  by  Congre.ss.  It  is  encoura^- 
Ir.s;  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
this  week  begun  hearings  on  this  important 
subject. 

li  the  Committee  decides  to  include 
eotute  and  gift  tax  reform  In  the  pending 
bill.  I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  lu 
appear  at  a  later  date  to  pre.>jent  detailed 
viev«  on  the  steps  I  believe  we  shotild  take 
to  Insure  a  fair  and  effective  transfer  tax 
system.  I  have  outlined  some  of  these  poln'a 
in  the  "detailed"  portion  of  this  statement 

I  strongly  urge  the  Committee,  whatever 
action  It  takes  on  broader  I.'isues  of  Che  estate 
and  gift  tax  law.s-,  to  reject  outright  the 
President's  proposal  to  increase  the  estate  tsx 
exemption  from  $60,000  to  •$150,000,  Tiiis 
proposal — osten.=;lbIy  Intended  to  help  ?mn!I 
farmers — would  severely  tinderc.tt  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  estate  and  gift  t.irc  la'.vs. 

If  the  Committee  does  wlsli  to  take  action 
at  this  time  to  alleviate  liquidity  problems 
of  farm  owners.  I  would  suggest  a  piopos;:! 
to  achieve  this  goal,  without  impairing  tlif 
basic  structure  of  the  tran.-.fcr  tax  .:.yiLem. 
Under  the  proposal,  farmers  would  be  en- 
titled to  tv,'.n.-fer  developinent  '  rights  to 
charitable  or  governmental  organ isratior.s,  I;^ 
this  manner,  the  land  wotild  be  valued  at  l.s 
farm  value,  not  iT=;  dovelopn-.Tit  va!  .e  \>r 
estate  tax  purpo.se^,  and  the  goal  of  pre- 
.servii;j;  the  nation  -S  open  .spaces  ■;vo;.ld  be 
enhanced. 

C'tNCXUSION 

let  us  resolve  that  "Always  a  bride -iiiai-i. 
never  a  bride"  shall  not  be  the  epiiapU  oi' 
tAx  reform  In  Congress  In  1976.  The  lobby- 
ist,? and  their  clients  are  at  the  altar  now, 
iis  alwa>-s  in  the  past.  And  for  many  years, 
they  have  taken  the  bride  away  in  the  form 
of  ma.ssive  subsidies  for  their  interests. 

For  too  long,  tax  reform  has  been  a  failing 
movement  in  Congress.  Our  perennial  prom- 
ises of  reform  have  a  hcdlow  ring  by  ..ow  to 


taxpayers  weary  of  the  rhetoric  and  cynical 
about  their  governmexit.  We  have  the  tools 
and  the  knowledge  to  fulfill  the  promise  now. 
The  only  doubt  is  whether  we  have  the  will. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  subnUt  these  tax  reform 
proposals  to  the  Committee  in  a  spirit  of 
constructive  cooperation.  I  stand  ready  to 
work  with  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  all  other  Senators  to  insure  that  a  major 
fax  reform  bill  ts  on  the  Pre^ideufs  desk  be- 
fore election  day. 

Ki.;.;:;eov  T.\x  RtKoRii  Puu?osai.3 

L..i.iniaLed  fiscal  year  revenue  effecta  oj 

primipal  recommendations 

I  In  billions) 

I'ciii:  1977  1981 

Mill. mum  tax  reform 
Individuals    ...         $2  587  $3,772 

Corporations    _-  .527  .691 

R'peal  of  maxi- 
mum   tax .665  1.205 

Capital      gains      at 

death    .010  .350 

Limitations    on    tax 

slielters    1.810  1.958 

Restrictlon.s  on  ex- 
pense account 
living    .100  .637 

Refundable        child 

care      credit (-)    .365         {-)    .470 

Earned  income 

credit    -    •  (--)    .815 

Investment  credit 
reform,  ADR  re- 
peal     •  (-)4.500 

Oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions            .280  2.720 

Multinational  cor- 
porations      1,564  2  065 

E.stale  tax  revision 
for  farm  opera - 
Uon    (      )    .050         (-)    .190 


DtT.^iLED  Description  or  1  Ax  Rkform 

Propos.mjs 

i.   pp.opos.tls  to  insure  th\r   ipi'sr  in<  omk 

IKDIVmi.  ALS  PAY    THEIK  PAIR  .SliARf   I  .f    INXOMli 

I,^XFS 

.4    The  rniiiiiniuii  taj: 
Background 

Tlie  nuiimiuiii  tax  wad  enacted  in  liK)9  as  a 
measure  to  in.sure  that  high  income  Indi- 
viduals in  the  United  .States  paid  a  fairer 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  While  sound  in  pur- 
pose, the  performance  of  the  minlmtim  tax 
lu  accomplishing  this  goal  has  been  disap- 
pointing'. Its  relative  meffectivenesa  has  been 
ociMsioiied  by  .seveial  structural  defects: 

1.  The  rate  of  tlie  minimum  tax  is  too  low 

2  The  exemption  from  minimum  tax  Ls  too 

S.  A  ded'.ictiop.  agaip.st  minimuni  tax  lia- 
bility is  allowed  for  regular  taxrs  paid. 

4.  A  carryover  of  unused  regular  iiicome 
t.ixes  is  permitted, 

5  Tlie  minimum  t.ix  ba.se  does  uoi  include 
a  n.iiuber  of  item.s  of  tt.x  preference. 

Tiie  House  bill  ninde  a  number  of  deiir- 
ab'e  chaiige.s  in  the  miiitinum  tax  as  it  ap- 
plies to  indivlduai.s,  I'iie  mlmnium  lax  rate 
would  be  increased  from  10'  lo  14:;  ;  the 
exemption  would  be  reduced  iroin  430,000  to 
>:;0,000  ;the  cxen'.piion  phasn-.g  out  on  ii 
do!;ai--ior-doilar  ba^la  a^  tax  preieienees  ex- 
ceed $20,(X)0.  so  that  tlie  exemption  would 
vanish  entirelj  at  $40,000  of  tax  preferences) ; 
the  deduction  for  regular  'axe^  paid  and  the 
carryover  of  unustd  regular  t.;xe3  would  be 
eliminated;  and  new  tax  preference  items 
would  be  added  to  the  iv.iaimum  tax  base, 
notably  (1)  the  ex:cs,s  of  deductible  In- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs  for 
non-exploratory  oil  and  gas  wells  over  the 
ui.ount  that  could  have  been  deducted  had 
siicli  costs  been  capItalL'.ed.  and  (2)  item- 
ized personal  deductions  in  excess  of  70'~ 
ol  afij'isted  F;ross  Income. 


Proposal,s  fob  Reform 
Provisions    contained    In    the    Hou.se    bill 
are  fundAment&Uy  sound,  but  need  to  be 
strengthftncd  in  omlar  that  tJbe  minimum  tax 
can  realise  ita  full  potential. 

1.  The  14%  mloimiim  tax  rate,  the  repeal 
of  the  deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  carryover  of  regular  taxes 
must  apidy  to  corporations.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  loopholes  involved  in  the  de- 
duction for  regular  taxes  paid  and  the  carry- 
over for  regular  taxes  paid  should  continue 
for  corporaUous  while  being  eliminated  for 
individuals.  The  House  bill  raised  the  mini- 
mum tax  rate  to  14  ^b  for  individuals  since 
that  is  the  starting  tax  rate  under  the  regu- 
lar Individual  tax  structure.  Logically  this 
should  mean  that  the  minimum  tax  rate  for 
corporations  should  be  raised  to  20'"a,  the 
starting  rate  of  tax  for  ccwporate  taxpayers. 
At  the  least,  the  minimum  tax  rate  for  cor- 
porations should  also  be  increased  to  14%, 
thus  maintaining  the  parity  between  the  two 
types  of  taxpayers. 

2.  For  Individuals,  the  exemption  from 
minimum  tax  should  be  reduced  to  $5,000, 
with  the  $5,000  exemption  being  phased  out 
dollar-for-dollar  as  tax  preferences  rise  above 
$5,000  (so  that  the  exemption  would  dis- 
appear entirely  at  $10,000  of  tax  preference 
Income).  Although  the  House  action  in  re- 
ducing the  $30,000  exemption  to  $20,000 
(with  a  pha.se-out)  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  minimum  tax  applies 
only  to  Individuals  with  large  amounts  of 
economic  Income,  one  can  question  whether 
any  exemption  should  be  provided  at  all. 
However,  a  maximum  $.^,000  exemption 
should  apply  to  Individuals.  This  is  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  exemption  that  Is  pro- 
vided for  a  family  of  four  with  poverty  level 
income.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  provide 
a  larger  exemption  for  tax  preference  Income 
of  wealthy  Individuals  than  is  provided  for 
the  earned  Income  of  poverty  level  workers 

3.  There  should  be  no  exemption  from  the 
minimum  tax  for  corporatlmis.  Whatever 
reasons  of  alleged  administrative  conven- 
ience justify  an  exemption  for  minimum  tax 
purposes  for  Individuals,  none  of  these  are 
applicable  to  corporations.  There  Is  no  per- 
sonal exemption  for  corporations  and  these 
business  entitles  are  fully  capable  of  having 
their  accountants  compute  minimum  t«v 
liability  from  the  first  dollar  of  tax  prefer- 
ence income.  Just  as  they  compute  rpgul^.r 
tax  liability  from  the  first  dollar  of  taxable 
income. 

4.  The  minimum  tax  base  both  for  Indivi- 
duals and  corporations  should  Include  the 
excess  of  the  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment expenditure  deduction  over  the  amount 
that  wotild  have  been  allowed  had  the  ex- 
penditure been  capitalized  aiid  recovered 
through  cost  dtpletion.  All  Intangible  de- 
ductions should  be  subittt  t'l  the  minimuni 
tax,  botli  with  respect  to  eyplo.'titory  ns 
well  as  development  wells 

The  amc-idme.-ts  to  the  minimum  tax 
.should  apply  to  tax  preferences  for  texable 
years  t-cg!iining  nft-7  December  31,  1975. 
Carryover  of  uu  ised  regular  income  taxes 
from  prior  years  should  not  be  allowed  to 
offset  tax  preferences  for  years  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  me  minimtun  tax  will  in- 
crease re.cnues  by  $2,587  billion  for  fi'-.-al 
1977,  and  $3  772  billion  for  fl.scal  year  IPBI 

E  Rtth^al  of  SC:  viiiximwn  tax  on  earned 
income  background 
A,s  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  IP'59, 
C>  iigress  provided  a  new  "maximum  tax 
on  earned  income,  '  Under  Section  1348  of 
the  Code  the  maximum  marginal  tax  rate 
applicable  to  an  indivlduars  earned  Income 
cannot  exceed  50'';,.  The  curious  Justifica- 
tion offered  for  this  prefinential  rate  was  to 
"reduce  the  pressure  for  the  use  of  tax  loop- 
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i.oles."  notably  tax  shelter  aotirittes,  by 
reducing  "the  Inoesitlve  to  wigage  In  other- 
,  '  .e  unprofitable  opezatKKis  and  reduce  the 

ii'.e  and  effort  devoted  to  'tax  planning'  at 
.'(    expense   of   pursuing   normal   bttslnesa 

•e;  .atlons." 

.  I   is  true  that  the  higher  an  individual 

e-tor's  marginal  tax  bracket  is,  the  greater 

.e  tVie  financial  rewards  of  engaging  in  tax 

v.elter  operations.  But  the  proper  remedy  Is 

•:.  cie;.l  v.'lth  the  abuses  created  by  tax  shel- 

:v!.-r  not  to  enact  preferential  reductions  in 

rntes  lor  certain  kinds  of  Income.  With  the 

■icif'ption  of  effective  measures  to  curtail  the 

u^e  of  tax  shelters,  the  alleged  Justification 

ior  tlie  maximum  tax  on  earned  income  dls- 

.ippears. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  maximum  tax 
tu's  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  wastage  of 
lederal  revenues  Involved  in  tax  shelter  op- 
erationf!.  Tax  shelter  investments  are  now 
structured  to  provide  a  rate  of  return  from 
tbelr  tax  benefits  sufficient  t  <  Induce  invest- 
ment by  a  doctor  or  dentist  whose  Income  is 
taxed  at  the  special  50%  rate.  But  this  means 
that  an  additional  tax  windfall  is  now  pro- 
duced for  the  70%  bracket  investor  becatise 
the  rate  of  return  provided  by  the  tax  shel- 
ter is  greater  than  Is  required  to  make  the 
luvcFtment  attractive  to  him.  Thus,  the  60% 
m.irginal  tax  rate  has  only  resulted  in  a  re- 
structuring of  tax  shelter  Investment  pack- 
ages that  has  Increased  their  tax  escape  ef- 
lects;  It  has  not  eliminated  them.  This  re- 
structuring has  thus  actually  Increased  the 
revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
tax  shelters  rather  than  decreasing  it. 

The  benefits  of  the  maximum  tax  are  avail- 
able only  to  the  highest  Income  Individuals 
in  the  United  States.  In  1972  the  preferential 
SC;;  maximum  tax  was  utilized  only  by  88,000 
!«xpa.vers  with  adjusted  gross  tncomeB  In  ex- 
cess of  $50,000.  Thus,  this  $270  million  gov- 
ernment subsidy  to  encourage  people  not  to 
engage  in  tax  shelter  transactions  went  to 
only  about  1  %  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  detailed  data  show  how  seriously 
\sTong  is  this  maximum  rate.  Over  00% 
o(  the  benefits  go  to  those  with  earnings 
over  $100,000 — 42,000  individuals.  The  in- 
equitable distribution  of  this  federal  tax 
expenditxire  Is  illustrated  in  the  following 
table: 

WSTI.IBOTION  OF  BENiflTS  OF  MAXIMUM  TAX,  1972 


AJiuiled  gioss 


( 

Toti 

returns 

in  AGI 

dass 


Returns 
claiming 


Total 
tax 
savings 
due«) 
mutax 
for  AGI 
class 


maxtax  (millions) 


Average 
individ- 
ual tax 
saMngs 
from 
maxtax 


Under  150,000  .  76.533,982  0  0  0 

$50,000  under 

JIOO.OOO 483,677        46,000         $23.2  $510 

51(10,000,  under 

ilbam 91,707       35,000         103.7  2,925 

$200,000,  under 

$500,000....         19,233        6,000  87.9         14,088 

S'M.OOO  CT 

rye 3,696         1,000  55.8         78,468 

Suurce:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income  -In- 
■i .  ii.  li  Ircome  Tax  Returns  1972,  at  145. 

Tde  ..!>ove  table  presents  a  graphic  picture 
:•!  the  inequity  of  the  maximiun  tax.  It  pro- 
vides no  benefit  at  all  to  some  99.9%  of 
Auu',ic-,>.\  taxpayers.  But  to  those  favored 
!<' .  (Ill  wliom  the  federal  subsidy  Is  bestowed, 
!'ve  ijeuefit  is  substantial  indeed.  Por  the 
■'•■iMO  iridivlduals  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
"  me.s  between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  the 
■■irro^  benefit  from  the  maximum  tax  was 
J '-''J,  This  figure  may  be  compared  to  the 
inaxiinum  $400  benefit  that  is  provided  to 
■!<e  poorest  wage  earners  in  the  country 
i  .ir..i-:>  the  earned  Income  credit. 


But  the  benefits  rapidly  Tl<ie  for  tho.se  tax- 
payers who  have  demonstrated  that  tliey 
are  so  wealthy  that  they  do  not  need  an- 
federal  subsidy.  Thus,  individuals  with  ad- 
justed gross  Income  in  excess  of  $500,000  who 
clEilmed  the  maximum  tax  wei-e  provided 
an  average  subsidy  of  $78,468  in  1972.  Surely 
a  more  effective  way  of  preventing  these 
wealthy  individuals  from  engaging  in  tax 
shelters  can  be  found  than  by  giving  them 
a  government  grant  of  $78,500  per  year. 

The  inequity  created  by  the  maximum  tax 
represents  a  growing  problem.  The  staff  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Oonunittee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  estimates  that  the 
revenue  loss  from  this  provision  will  total 
$665  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  $1,205 
billion  by  1081.  Assuming  the  same  distri- 
bution of  benefits  as  in  1972,  this  would 
represent  a  $130  million  tax  subsidy  in  1977 
to  those  handful  of  wealthy  individuals 
with  Incomes  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
Proposals  for  Reform 
The  maximum  50%  tax  on  earned  income 
should  be  repealed  for  all  taxable  years  after 
December  31.  1975. 

Repeal  of  the  provision  will  increase  rev- 
enues in  fiscal  1077  by  an  estimated  $665 
miUion,  and  $1,205  biiUon  in  fiscal  1981. 
O.  Capital  gaifis 
Under  present  law,  income  which  qualifies 
for  treatment  as  "capital  gain"  income  re- 
ceives preferential  treatment  over  other  in- 
come in  three  ways:  (1)  tax  on  the  Income 
is  deferred  until  the  gain  is  "realized"  (in 
effect,  the  taxpayer  is  given  the  benefit  of 
an  Interest-free  loan  from  the  Government 
in  the  amount  of  the  tax  that  otherwise 
would  be  imposed  on  the  increase  in  value 
of  the  asset  each  year);  (2)  when  gain  is 
"realized,"  it  Is  subject  to  tax  at  only  one- 
half  the  normal  rates;  (3)  the  gain  Is  per- 
manently exempted  from  tax  if  the  taxpayer 
holds  the  property  until  death  and  transfers 
it  to  his  heirs  or  beneficiaries. 

The  preferential  rate  for  capital  gain  in- 
come and  the  exclusion  from  the  tax  base 
of  gain  on  property  transferred  at  death  (or 
by  gift)  result  In  an  escape  from  tax  that 
produces  an  enormous  revenue  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that,  in  fiscal 
1977.  the  Federal  Government  will  forego  over 
•13.5  billion  in  revenue  as  a  result  of  these 
two  tax  preferences  for  individuals:  $6.2 
billion  as  the  result  of  the  preferential  rate 
for  capital  gains  and  $7.3  billion  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  failure  to  tax  accrued  gains  on 
property  transferred  at  death. 

And  who  benefits  from  these  tax  prefer- 
ences? As  to  the  benefits  from  the  failure 
to  tax  accrued  gains  at  death,  almost  42";; 
of  the  federal  revenues  involved  in  this  tax 
preference — over  $3  billion — will  go  to  the 
1.2%  of  individuals  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $50,000.  Over  78%  of  the 
benefits  go  to  the  top  25%  of  income  recip- 
ients In  the  coiuitry.  If  the  benefits  of  the 
preferential  rates  for  capital  gains  are  added 
in,  the  total  federal  subsidy  to  the  wealthiest 
individuals  in  the  United  States— those  with 
over  $50,000  of  Income — for  fiscal  year  1977 
will  be  over  $7  blUion. 

In  light  of  these  data,  it  seems  incredible 
that  there  are  those  who  v.ant  to  see  this 
federal  subsidy  to  the  highest  Income  indi- 
viduals In  the  United  States  increased  still 
further  by  adding  new  preferences  for  capi- 
tal gain  income.  These  proposals  move  In  en- 
tirely the  wrong  direction.  Congress  must  be- 
gin to  remove  the  preferences  for  capital  gain 
income  so  that  this  income  will  be  taxed  on  a 
parity  with  other  types  of  income. 

Tlie  es.sential  first  step  is  to  In&tittite  a 
system  of  t.axation  of  accrued  gains  on  prop- 
erty transferred  at  death.  Necessarily,  the 
accrued  gahis  on  property  transferre:)  by 
gift  must  also  be  taxed. 


1.  Taxation  of  accrued  gains  on  property 
trfTtsf erred  at  death  or  hy  gift 
Background 
'ilie  luilure  to  tax  gains  on  property  tran-s- 
lerrud  at  death  (or  by  gift)  has  been  Ubeled 
by  many  tax  experts  as  the  single  greatest 
loophole  in  our  federal  income  tax  system. 
The  hgures  above  dramatically  demonstrate 
the  benefits  that  failure  to  tax  accrued  gains 
at  death  confers  on  the  highest  inccmie  indi- 
viduals in  the  country.  This  fallive  creates 
serious  and  tinacceptafole  inequities  in  our 
income  tax  system.  Wealthy  individuals  are 
able  to  pass  on  appreciated  property  to  their 
heirs  completely  free  of  federal  income  tax. 
By  contrast,  wage  earners,  whose  accumu- 
lated wealth  Is  mostly  in  the  form  of  sav- 
ings accounts  and  retirement  benefits,  must 
provide  for  their  heirs  out  of  acciunulated 
income  which  has  already  been  subject  to 
federal  income  tax.  This  is  not  fair.  In  addi- 
tion, the  present  failure  to  tax  capital  gains 
at  death — a  zero  rate  of  tax — creates  highly 
undesirable  economic  effects.  Economists 
have  noted  the  "lock  in"  result  of  the  pres- 
ent rules.  Taxpayers  are  unwilling  to  sell 
appreciated  assets,  even  though  a  sale  might 
be  desirable  for  non-tax  reasons,  for  example, 
by  switching  from  low  yield  to  higher  in- 
come producing  assets.  The  present  tax  rules 
interfere  v.'ith  the  free  mobility  of  capital 
and  thus  prevent  the  economy  from  realis- 
ing the  full  benefits  of  an  efficient  free  mar- 
ket system. 

Proposals  for  Iteform 

The  income  tax  should  be  imix>,sed  on  ac- 
crued gains  on  property  transferred  at  death 
or  by  gift. 

The  tax  shotild  be  applied  only  to  trans- 
fers after  March  31,  1976  on  gain  or  apprecia- 
tion in  value  that  has  accrued  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  Under  this  proi>osal,  property 
transferred  between  spottses  should  not  be 
subject  to  tax,  whether  that  property  !s 
transferred  during  life  by  gift  or  at  death 
Likewise,  projjerty  transferred  to  charity 
would  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  A  special 
averaging  provision  would  be  available  to 
prevent  an  excessive  tax  burden  from  being 
imposed  in  the  filial  tax  retiwn  of  the 
decedent . 

In  addition,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
income  tax,  the  capital  gains  tax  itself  would 
be  a  deduction  from  the  gross  estate  for 
estate  tax  pvuposes.  A  special  rule  should 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  farms  and  small 
businesses,  assets  which  create  special  liquid- 
ity problems.  In  the  case  of  farms,  the  farm 
property  should  be  valued  only  at  its  use 
for  farm  piurposes,  under  the  proposal  de- 
scribed mere  fully  in  the  proposals  for  estate 
tax  reform  set  forth  below.  In  the  case  of 
small  businesses,  liberalized  rules  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  over  a  period  of  time 
should  be  provided;  and  the  special  redemp- 
tion rules  in  section  303  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  should  be  further  liberalized  so 
that  corporate  funds  can  be  made  available 
for  paymeat  of  federal  taxes  attributable  to 
ownership  at  death  of  Ftock  in  closely  held 
businesses 

Under  the  effective  dates  proposed  above 
for  the  taxation  of  accrued  gains  on  property 
transferred  at  death  or  by  gifts,  the  revenues 
for  fiscal  1977  will  be  increased  by  an  esti- 
mated $10  million,  a  figure  which  will  in- 
crease to  $350  million  by  fiscal  1981.  The 
short-term  revenue  effects  of  this  tax  reform 
proposal  are  relatively  modest  because  of  the 
transition  rule  that  exempts  all  pre- 1976 
rippreciation  in  value  from  the  tax.*   How- 


•Alternatlve  transition  methods  may  be 
considered  by  the  Comnuttee.  For  example, 
the  new  tax  could  be  phased  in  over  a  10-year 
period.  Thus,  10%  of  the  total  accrued  gain 
in  the  property  could  be  taxed  for  those 
transferring  property  at  death  or  by  grift  lu 
1977,  ac:;  for  transfers  in  1978,  and  so  on. 
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ever,  the  long-term  revenue  eilecto  .ire  sig- 
niflcant.  For  example,  the  Congreisional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  If  present 
!a-,v  is  conilnued.  the  Federal  Government 
niii  lose  ovw  $U  btUlon  In  reventie  In  fiscal 
1:»81  from  the  failure  to  tax  .-apiral  gains  at 
tl?ath.  It  is  thus  Imperative  that  Congress 
take  action  now  to  end  this  unjiistifted  tax 
profpren'*e  for  the  wealthy. 

.'.  Dcihictioi  of  capita!  losses  again-: t 
ordinary  iticonu: 

Uiider  present  law.  50 Vc  of  nel  long-Lfim 
r<%pi'.al  losses  lu  excess  of  net  short-term  cap- 
ital gain.s  may  be  deducted  aga:nst  ordimn 
income,  with  a  maxlniiim  allo.'aljle  dedn- 
tion  of  ♦1,000. 

Thus,  $2,000  of  net  long-term  capital  losses 
V.  ill  produc«  a  $1,000  deduction  against  ordi- 
".ary  income  (only  one-half  of  the  capital 
losses  are  allowed  to  be  deducted  asciiu.-.t 
ordinary  Income  since  only  one-half  of  c.ipi- 
tal  gains  are  subject  to  ta.x  > .  The  caplUl 
gain  preferences  described  above  are  so  sv'o- 
stautial  that  it  Is  entirely  inappropriate  to 
grant  further  ux  relief  to  holders  of  capluil 
assets  until  the  rules  governing  the  tieat- 
ment  of  capital  giliw  have  been  broui/ht  into 
line  with  the  treatment  of  ordinary  income 
When  tliat  occurs,  it  might  then  be  appro- 
priate to  consider  increa-sed  use  of  capital 
lo.'sea  against  ordinary  income. 

Section  1401  of  the  Hou.se  b.U  should  b<? 
deleted;  there  should  be  no  increas.^  in  the 
^motint  of  capital  losses  that  may  l>e  de- 
ducted against  ordiuary  income. 

The  House  provision  would  prodtup  a  reve- 
nae  loss  of  $140  million  for  calendar  vear 
1976.  risln?  to  $352  million  by  1981,  of  which 
about  75'-  I  or  $264  milUo.i)  would  go  to 
those  with  adjusted  gross  income.?  In  excess 
of  $20,000.  This  Rdditlonnl  revenue  lo.^s  to 
l>enefit  the  highest  Income  individuals  In 
the  country  is  simply  not  jiisttfled  at  this 
tur.e. 

/).  Tax  shelter 

Two  prd.ticlng  tax  attorneys  h.n- c  de- 
scribed tax  shelters  as  "the  .\chllles  r.etl  of 
the  federal  Income  tas"  if  their  u^e  ;.s  not 
brought  to  an  end.  It  Ls  therefore  hearten- 
ing that  the  House  bill  proposed  to  take 
action  to  limit  the  abusea  created  by  tax 
shelters.  The  Senate  Finance  Coirraittee 
should  adopt  the  basic  approach  of  the  Hou.se 
bill,  but  U  does  need  to  add  some  further 
provisions  to  Insure  that  the  House-pas.-.ed 
measure  in  fact  will  constitute  an  e;rective 
deterrent  to  the  use  of  tax  shelter;.  Although 
there  are  many  kinds  of  tax  shelters,  certain 
essential  ingredients  are  present. 

(1)  The  deferral  of  federal  income  ta.tes 
liiat  results  from  special  provisions  i  -ir  im- 
proper methods  of  account iiig)  that  accel- 
erate deductions  into  the  early  years  of  an 
investment  in  amoMnts  in  excess  of  the  in- 
come from  the  investment. 

(2)  The  shelter  resulting  from  the  ability 
to  deduct  ;he  artinclal  t.ix  -losses'  thus 
crea:ed  ag.ii:ist  hi'ome  other  than  that  de- 
rived from  the  invf  sim-int,  for  ejample.  doc- 
tors' or  Uiwyevs"  fee^  exerutl'C  compen.-al^~n. 
and  the  like. 

(.3)  The  enhancement  of  the  dtferra!  and 
shelter  ber.efits  by  the  use  of  leverage,  that 
ts.  using  borrowed  t'und.s  on  which  ;^he  Iti- 
\fslor  mry  have  no  personal  iiubility  at  all. 

1 41  And.  In  some  types  oi  tax  sheliers,  the 
realization  of  capital  gams  upon  the  ulti- 
imte  sale  cf  the  proper'ty. 

The  effect  of  each  of  the^e  eleiiients  of 
the  tax  shelter  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
following  simplifled  example.  Suppo.se  that 
an  IncUvidual  on  December  1.  197G  invests 
»i200.00'"'  in  an  oil  drilling  venture  If  those 
:<ind-»  are  expended  on  intangible  drilling 
and  development  expenses  by  December  ;J1. 
I9't).  the  investor  will  be  entitled  to  deduct 
the  full  $200,000  In  1976.  Under  the  rule 
applicable  to  ordinary  businesses,  this  9200.- 
000  expenditure  would  have  to  be  capitalized 


at;d  recovery  ratably  over  the  hie  oi  the 
property.  Typically,  iu  liie  case  of  oil  wells, 
thlj  wotild  be  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
rh'is,  the  ariiiiclal  deduction  for  Intangible 
urllling  and  developmeiil  expenses  pe-rmlta 
the  luve.-.tor  to  deduc.  »:'.iH),uuo  in  1976,  rather 
than  only  $a0.000  ns  wou.ii  be  permitted  un- 
der prop'.r  capiiuli7.;i'lo;'.  ruic^.  Since  the 
oil  well  doe.s  not  produce  any  income  in  the 
year  of  investment,  the  -■  cond  i.-pect  of  the 
tax  shelter — the  ability  lo  use  the  artificial 
tax  ■  losset."  against  nou-oli  incon;e — i-s  necet.- 
"jaiy  for  the  investor  to  enjoy  tlie  full  beneii'- 
of  the  tiix  shelter  Thu..  present  rules,  permit 
the  hivestor  to  deduct  the  saoO.OOO  agala&t 
other  income  If  the  investi^r  i.s  lu  a  70  < 
tax  bracket,  tiiis  incaii-.  ibai  n\  1976  he  will 
pay  !^140,C00  less  in  taxes  tn:.n  otiierwise 
•V'i  lid  have  bee",  the  .  *.se  (70  •  fcJOO.OOO). 
But  the  iranaactloa  c'-n  be  m.\de  si  ill  more 
attractive  to  the  uive.tor  by  adding  the 
third  element  of  the  ax  siu-Uer— leverage. 
Suppo  e  Lhut  .Uitead  o:  .jcing  required  to 
invest  the  full  .J200.000  iro.m  his  owr  funds, 
the  Investor  can  obtain  r\  non-recotirse  loan 
of  $100,000  so  that  he  is  only  reqtilred  to 
utih.-e  $100,000  of  Ills  own  fund.^.  Under 
present  rules,  the  tax  benefith  remain  the 
.same.  That  Is,  the  investor  gets  *o  deduct  the 
luil  $200,00<),  even  tiiough  lie  has  ro  per- 
sonal liability  whatsoever  to  repay  the  $100.- 
000  uon-recour:ie  loan.  I.'ote  wiiat  hab  hap- 
pened !iOw:  By  virtue  of  the  tax  beneflts 
alone,  the  iuvcolor  has  not  oiUy  recovered 
the  lull  $100,000  of  hi,  own  money  that  he 
actually  invested,  but  $40,000  iu  addition. 
Finally,  if  the  oil  well  is  uitiinatcly  sold 
at  a  gam.  the  invcotor.  although  he  lias  de- 
ducted the  intangible  drlllii-g  cobts  entirely 
agaiuat  ordlnuiy  income,  will  only  be  re- 
quired JO  include  oue-iuU:  of  the  gain  in  Ixia 
ircome  tax  base. 

These  startling  tax  benefits  are  available 
only  to  Uie  hlgii  income  individual.  Indeed, 
brochures  advertising  tax  shelters  clearly 
state  that  they  are  t.ailored  only  for  the  in- 
di-.  Idual  who  !;>  in  a  00  ;  ;ucoii-.e  tax  bracket 
or  higher. 

Although  the  pariicuiar  rtilei  and  the  tax 
ijctieflts  vary  somewhat  fr^ni  lax  shelter  to 
la.^;  shelter,  the  foregoing  describes  tlie  basic 
operation  of  all  tax  shelters  whether  they 
i)e  ai  oil  and  ga-s,  equipment  leashig.  real 
esi.ite,  vlueyarOs,  vegetables,  a/alea  buslies, 
iiiotiou  picture  films,  or  .sporia  franchises. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  Uaually  possible  for  a 
sin";lj  peraon  in  one  o»  ihe  tax  ahelicr  opcra- 
iions  to  use  all  of  tiie  tas  '  looses  '  that  are 
artificially  generated  by  present  special  tax 
rules.  Thus,  we  have  seen  the  "syndication" 
of  tax  shelters,  primarily  tliroiigh  the  sale 
of  interests  In  tax  .shelter  limited  partner- 
ship-1.  Tlirough  this  -syndication  device,  the 
special  tax  beneflt.s  applicable  \n  the  particu- 
lar shelter  can  l)e  dl-. Ided  up  and  sold  to 
iudivldua!  investors.  Tlie  volanie  of  Giferings 
regl-.tored  with  tlie  SPLuritlcs  and  E.\.-hangc 
Commission  .supplies  diamalic  evidence  of 
the  burgeoning  grov^  *.h  of  tl;e  tax  shelter 
industry.  -And.  of  ■  o'ar.e.  these  public  of- 
ferings are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  .since 
the  vast  majority  of  ?ax  shelter  dei^'s  are 
structtired  in  such  a  form  ts  not  to  require 
registration  v.ith  the  Securities  and  Fx- 
ciiaiige  ComniUsion. 

It  is  es.sentlal  that  the  Senate  adopt  pro- 
visions that  efTectively  curtail  the  different 
elements  that  are  utilized  to  create  an  ef- 
fective tax  shelter. 

1.  Restrictions  on  Liuuted  Partnerships 
U^cd  /iB  Tax  Shelter  Investniei...  Vehicles. 

Background 

'I  he  prill  :lpal  methofl  of  marl-.'-tiii;^  inter- 
ests in  tax  shelters  is  the  limited  partnership 
The  prlmarv  reason  for  the  u  .e  of  the  limited 
par. 'lership  arises  ;rom  'h'^  fact  thi»t  i  lim- 
ite.t  paitnership  can  pa"-;  through  the  ben*"- 
tits  of  "leverage '-.ind  the  tax  losses  at- 
tributed  to   It  — to   the    individual   partners. 


Technically,  this  result  is  achieved  by  per- 
mitting limited  partneis  to  include  In  the 
busts  of  their  partnership  interests  their 
ratable  share  of  non-recourse  borrowing  ob- 
tained by  the  partnership  itself.  Since  an 
investor-limited  partners  basis  is  his  part- 
nership intere^^t  determines  the  amount  of 
the  deductions  from  the  partnership  opera- 
tions tliat  he  can  take  against  his  other  in- 
come, the  rule  is  crucial  to  a  successful 
tax  shelter  limited  partnership. 

I-.jr  example,  suppose  each  of  ten  investors 
p.us  $10,000  into  a  real  estate  tax  shelter 
limited  partnership,  for  a  total  capital  in- 
ve.  iment  of  $100,000.  The  limited  partitership 
th^n  borrows  $900,000.  on  a  non-recourse 
b.isi.s.  to  construct  a  bvnldmg.  Under  the 
present  Treasury  regulations,  each  partner  is 
entitled  to  Include  his  allocable  share  of  Uie 
n  in -recourse  linancirg  In  his  partuei'rihjp 
b.i^is  ($90,000).  .so  that  his  partnership  basis 
Ls  $100,000.  This  regulation  insures  that  the 
invr-stor-liniited  partner  will  be  able,  ou  an 
iiuesimeui,  of  $i0,0i^0  of  his  own  fiu.di,  to 
deduct  from  his  other  income  a  total  of  $100.- 

000  of  partnership  tax  "losses"  that  are  rcu- 
cra'ed    by   special    tax   preierences,    nota'oiy 

1  ustruciion  period  inierCbt  and  ta.xes  and 
accelerated  deprecUiion. 

.Mthough  the  rule  that  an  Individual  may 
include  non-reoourse  tiuaucing  in  hi  tax 
iJHsls  perhaps  may  be  acceptable  for  indi- 
vidual operators,  it  is  not  the  correct  rule 
for  Investors  who  are  limited  partners.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  this  fact  iu  a  similar 
situation  where  it  lias  provided  that  in- 
vestors in  subchapter  S  corporations  are  en- 
titled to  Include  In  their  tax  basis  only  the 
amount  of  their  actual  Investment  In  their 
stock  In  the  corporation.  They  may  not  in- 
clude In  their  stocit  basis  non-recourse  bor- 
rowing engaged  In  by  the  corporation  and,  as 
a  result,  they  are  not  entitled  to  taie  deduc- 
tions against  other  Income  that  are  attvl'i'i- 
able  to  that  non-recourse  financing. 
Proposals  for  ReXorm 

i  wo  basic  reXomis  are  required  to  limit  the 
ttse  of  limited  partnerships  as  vehicles  for 
syndicating  tax  shelter  investments. 

a.  Umitatlon  on  the  Ta.^c  Deductions  .if  a 
Limited  Partner  to  the  Actual  Investment 
at  Risk.  The  same  rule  that  Congress  has  ap- 
plied to  subchapter  S  corporations  should  be 
applied  to  limited  partncrsliips.  This  step  is 
appropriate  because  limited  partners  occupy 
very  much  the  same  relationship  to  their  lii- 
vesiment  as  do  stockliolders  In  a  subchapter 
.s  corporation.  That  Is  to  say.  limited  partners 
do  not  have  any  liability  resulting  from  p.irt- 
ner.shlp  operations  such  as  tort  liability, 
wftpe  claims,  and  the  like.  Since  the  liability 
of  a  limited  partner  Is  restricted  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  Is  that  of  a  stock- 
holder, it  Is  appropriate  to  apply  the  ruies 
developed  for  Investors  in  a  subchapter  S 
corpora' Ion  to  investors  in  limited  partner- 
ship-; 

Thrrefore  the  Tiva^^urv  P-  'jt'lR'lon  perinlt- 
liiiS  limited  paitners  to  include  non-recourse 
unaiieinn;  of  iik  par  nership  in  their  partner- 
ship basis  (thus  pormitilng  the  Ihnited  part- 
n  is  lo  obtain  deduction.s  aitribu'.able  lo  the 
non-recour'-c  financing)  should  be  repcaleri. 
Limited  partners  should  be  able  to  obtain  tax 
rieduclious  only  to  the  extent  that  their  own 
lunds  are  acttially  invested  in  the  partner- 
ship operations  (or  to  the  extent  they  ha' e 
full  personal  liability  for  partnership  bor- 
ro.Ung).  This  will  put  investors  in  limi'eti 
paitnerships  un  a  'ax  ;iarity  with  ii;\t'stcro 
Ir  ^uhchapte^  8  cnrponition.-. 

b.  Accrual  Method  of  .^ccouiiiing  for  Pch- 
licly  Held  Lir.iited  ^artrer'jhlps.  As  a  second 
measure  to  bring  limltfMl  pfti. tiiershlps  into 
tax  parl'.y  with  r  ther  business  operations. 
uif  Senaf  should  require  all  limited  part- 
nerships in  which  Interests  are  offered  for 
public  sale  to  use  the  accrual  method  of 
ac  .ountlna;.  In  sone  kind.5  of  tax  shelter  op- 
cr  .rioiis     notably  In  agriculture  and  motion 
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pictures— the  case  method  of  aocouiitlug  Is 
permitted  under  present  rules,  even  though 
proper  accounting  rules  ai^llcable  to  other 
kinds  of  buBlness  operations  would  require 
tlie  use  of  the  accrual  method  of  accounting. 
The  use  of  the  cash  metbod  of  accounting  in 
iiice  tax  shelter  operations  results  in  an  ac- 
celeration of  deductions  as  compared  to  bus- 
iiirs  operations  that  must  match  expenses 
with  the  income  actually  generated  from  the 
business  operations. 

The  cash  method  of  accounting  may  be 
iustifled  in  relatively  simple  business  oper- 
ations such  as  small  farms  wiiere  use  of  the 
more  complex  accrual  method  of  accounting 
miglit  be  burdensome.  However,  this  justi- 
lication  has  no  relevance  whatsoever  to  lim- 
ited partnerships  engaging  in  syndicated 
public  sales  of  interests  in  tbe  partnerslilps. 
These  limited  partnerships  employ  the  most 
knowledgeable  attorneys,  accountants,  com- 
puter experts,  and  tindmrrlten  to  market 
the  Interests  In  their  tax  shelters. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  assert  that  such  syndi- 
cated limited  partnerships  need  a  "simple" 
method  of  accounting  when  the  basic  busi- 
ness operation  In  which  they  are  engaged  is 
one  of  the  moat  complex  In  tbe  entire  busi- 
ness spectrum. 

Thus,  all  "publicly-owned  limited  part- 
nerships" should  be  required  to  use  tbe  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting.  A  "publicly 
owned  limited  partnership"  includes  (1)  any 
limited  partnership  in  wlilch  an  interest  in 
the  partnership  has  been  offend  for  sale  in 
an  offering  required  to  be  registered  with  a 
Federal  or  State  agency  having  authority  to 
regulate  the  offering  of  securities  for  sale; 
1 2)  any  limited  partnership  in  which  more 
than  50%  of  the  losses  during  any  period  are 
allocable  to  limited  partners;  and  (3)  any 
other  enterprise  if  at  any  time  an  interest  in 
the  enterprl.%  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  a 
registered  offering  or  If  the  allocation  of 
losses  in  the  enterprise  Is  similar  to  an  allo- 
cation of  more  than  50%  of  the  losses  to 
limited  partners.  <ThIs  definition  of  a  "pub- 
licly owned  limited  partnership"  is  derived 
from  the  definition  of  a  "farralng  syndicate" 
contained  In  §  101  of  the  House  bill.) 
c.  Effective  Dates 

The  changes  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  limited  partnerships  should 
be  applicable  to  all  limited  partnerships 
formed  after  April  1,  1976.  However,  in  the 
case  of  limited  partnerships  engaged  In  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  low-Income 
rental  housing,  the  changes  should  not  be 
effective  for  limited  partnerships  formed 
prior  to  January  I,  1981.  The  effective  date 
should  be  deferred  for  limited  partnerships 
engaged  in  low-income  rental  housing  proj- 
ects because  virtually  all  low-income  housing 
being  constructed  or  rehabilitated  in  the 
United  States  today  is  being  carried  on 
through  tax  shelter  limited  partnership  ve- 
hicles. 'While  there  Is  substantial  evidence 
that  this  method  of  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  low  income  housing  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  an  Inefficient  and  inequitable 
mechanism  and  a  clear  tax  abuse,  nontheless, 
because  of  the  inertia  of  the  reliance  on 
this  tax  abuse,  there  is  no  other  meth- 
od presently  available  in  our  hous- 
ing programs  to  insure  that  adequate  low 
Ip.come  housing  will  be  built.  It  is  imperative 
to  develop  means  of  providing  federal  assist- 
aiice  for  the  construction  of  low  income 
housing  that  do  not  rely  on  this  tax  shelter 
abuse. 

Accordingly,  Congress  should  require  the 
r  >;igressional  Budget  Office,  in  cooperation 
wih  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
rmie  Taxation,  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
■ni'r"e3  on  Banking  and  Housing  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  submit  to  the  Congress  by  not 
later  than  June  30,  1977,  methods  for  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  to  low  Income  hous- 
ir.c:   construction   that  do   not   involve   tax 


abuse.  If  Congi-ess  has  not  enacted  en  ef- 
fective and  fair  alternative  method  by  De- 
cember 31.  1881,  present  tax  rules  for  low- 
income  housing  must  be  continued.  'Un- 
fortunate though  the  situation  may  be.  Con- 
gress cannot  remove  present  tax  benefits  for 
low-income  housing  until  such  time  as  it 
has  enacted  an  effective  method  that  insures 
an  adequate  supply  of  housing  for  low-In- 
come persons  in  this  couiitry  without  creat- 
ing tax  preferences. 

If  LAL  Is  adopted,  the  revenue  effect  from 
the  proposals  to  limit  the  use  of  limited  part- 
nerships as  tax  shelter  vehicles  will  not  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  revenues.  If  these 
proposals  are  adopted  in  lieu  of  LAL,  the  rev- 
enue gain  from  LAL  attributable  to  its  ap- 
plication to  limited  partners  would  be  real- 
ized by  these  proposals. 

2.  Limitation  on  artificial  losses  (LAL) 

Background 

Section  101  of  the  House  bill  contains  a 
provision  to  impose  a  "limitation  on  arti- 
ficial losses"  (LAL) .  This  provision  Is  intend- 
ed to  deal  with  the  second  element  of  the  tax 
shelters  outlined  above.  I.e.,  the  ability  to 
deduct  artificial  "losses"  generated  by  a  tax 
shelter  Investment  against  other  Incomes 
such  as  doctors*  and  la'wyers*  fees,  execu- 
tive compensation.  Investment  Income  and 
the  like.  In  general,  LAL  provides  that  special 
accelerated  deductions  that  result  either 
from  preferential  deductions  or  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  cash  method  of  accounting 
can  only  be  used  to  offset  Income  generated 
by  the  ■tax  shelter  investment  Itself.  Thtis,  if 
a  tax  shelter  Investor's  "artificial  deductions" 
in  the  first  year  of  his  investment  exceed 
the  "net  related  income"  generated  by  the 
investment,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
duct the  artificial  deduction  against  other 
Income.  Instead,  the  deductions  ibust  be 
placed  In  a  deferred  deductions  account. 
These  deferred  deductions  can  be  deducted 
In  subsequent  years  when  the  Investment 
actually  produces  Income.  LAL  is  thus  de- 
signed to  prevent  special  deductions  granted 
for  a  particular  type  of  investment  from  be- 
ing used  to  reduce  Income  taxes  on  totally 
unrelated  income. 

The  LAL  approach  is  an  effective  means  of 
reaching  tax  shelters  generally  and  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  However,  impor- 
tant improvements  need  to  be  made  in  the 
House  version  of  LAL  In  order  tliat  it  will  be 
fully  effective  as  an  anti-tax  shelter 
mechanism. 

a.  Application  of  LAL  to  Corporations 
In  the  House  bill,  the  limitation  on  arti- 
ficial losses  provision  is  applicable  only  to 
individuals.  It  is  true  that  the  use  of  tax 
shelters  produces  the  greatest  distortion  in 
the  individual  Income  tax  system.  However, 
it  Is  essential  to  apply  LAL  to  corporations 
in  order  to  prevent  the  shift  of  tax  shelter 
operations  from  individuals  to  corporations. 
Past  experience  demonstrates  that  unless 
LAL  is  applied  to  corporations,  tax  shelter 
operations  will  simply  be  conducted  in  cor- 
porate form  as  opposed  to  limited  partner- 
ship form  as  at  the  present  time.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  Congress 
provided  that  the  Investment  credit  could 
not  be  claimed  by  individual  lessors  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  This  action 
was  taken  becatise  of  the  use  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  in  equipment  leasing  tax  shelter 
operations,  primarily  conducted  in  limited 
partnership  form.  However,  corporate  lessors 
were  permitted  to  continue  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  investment  credit.  As  a  result, 
virtually  all  of  the  tax  shelter  operations  in- 
volving the  investment  credit: — primarily 
equipment  leasing — were  shifted  from  lim- 
ited partnerships  to  corporation.s,  mostly 
banks.  Data  filled  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  reveal  that  the  use  of 
equipment    leasing    tax    shelters    by    banks 


completely  undercut  the  tax  reforms  enacted 
iu  1969  which  were  Intended  to  bring  the 
effective  rate  of  taxation  for  commercial 
banks  up  to  that  of  other  businesses.  If  LAL 
is  not  made  a{q>licable  to  oorponitions.  the 
same  results  can  be  expected  to  follow  in 
other  tax  shelter  operatloiiB.  Banks  and 
otho'  corporations  will  move  into  such  tax 
shelter  operations  iu  housing,  and  Congress 
will  merely  have  shifted  tbe  inequities  of  tax 
shelters  from  the  individual  InoonK  tax  sys- 
tem to  the  corporate  tax  system. 

Tbe  limitation  on  artificial  losses  iLALi 
provision  should  be  applied  to  corporations 
with  the  same,  effective  dates  as  are  specified 
in  the  House  bill.  The  effect  of  a{^lying  LAL 
to  corporations  will  result  in  a  revenue  in- 
crease in  excess  of  the  House  provision  of 
$380  million  in  fiscal  1977,  rising  to  $500  mil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1981. 

b.  Denial  cf  Double  Benefit  fcr  Lon^-Term 

Capital  Gains 

Under  Section  101  of  the  House  passed  bill, 
accelerated  deductions  can  be  deducted 
against  "net  related  income"  from  the  tax 
shelter  investment.  The  House  bill  includes 
in  "net  related  Income"  the  full  amount  of 
long-term  capital  gains.  Thus,  accelerated 
deductions  can  be  taken  to  the  full  extent  of 
such  gains.  However,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vides tb&t  such  long-term  capital  gains  can 
then  qualify  for  the  alternative  tax  or  the 
50%  deduction  in  sections  laOl  and  1202  of 
the  Code.  This  is  not  the  proper  result. 
Under  ttie  House  bill,  an  individual  investor 
could  realize  $100,000  in  long-term  capital 
gains  from  qualifying  L.AL  proi>erty.  He 
would  be  entitled  to  offset  this  $100,000  of 
gain  with  $100,000  of  accelerated  deductions. 
However,  the  investor  also  would  then  be 
permitted,  in  computing  his  actual  taxable 
Income,  to  obtain  the  50%  deduction  agahist 
capital  gains  allowed  under  section  1202  of 
the  Code.  Thus,  the  $100,000  in  long-term 
capital  gain  would  generate  a  total  of  $150,- 
000  in  deductions — $100,000  In  accelerated 
deductions  permitted  under  LAL  and  the 
additional  50%  deduction  allowed  for  long- 
term  capital  gains  under  section  1202  of  the 
Code. 

TT>e  proper,  result  is  to  pro'vide  that  if 
long-term  capital  gains  are  Included  in  "net 
related  income,"  the  alternative  tax  and  the 
50%  deduction  fcK'  long-term  capital  gains 
cannot  be  employed  by  tbe  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  that  same  gain.  This  is  the  result 
reached  by  the  House  bill  in  the  limitation 
imposed  on  the  deduction  for  non-business 
Interest  in  f  206  of  the  bill. 

The  effective  dates  for  'Uiis  revision  in  the 
"net  related  income"  definition  should  be 
tbe  same  as  those  specified  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  effect  of  the  change  will  be 
to  increase  the  revenues  from  LAL  by  less 
than  $6  million  iu  fiscal  years  1977  and  1981. 

c.  Definition  of  "LAL  Real  Estate  Property  ' 
In  the  case  of  most  of  the  tax  shelter  op- 
erations covered  by  LAL,  the  provision  is  to 
be  applied  on  a  properly-by-property  basis. 
That  is  to  say,  accelerated  deductions  can 
only  be  utilized  to  offset  income  generated 
by  the  particular  investment  itself.  Thus 
this  "property-by-property"  rule  was  applied 
to  tax  shelter  investments  in  lai'niUig,  oil 
and  gas,  equipment  leasing,  motion  picture.": 
and  professional  sports  franchises.  In  each 
case,  artificial  deductions  from  one  invest- 
ment property  cannot  be  used  to  offset  in- 
come generated  by  a  different  investment 
property.  However,  this  basic  rule  was  not 
followed  In  the  case  of  real  estate. 

Under  tiie  House  pas-sed  bill,  an  investor 
In  real  estate  opevations  is  permitted  to  ag- 
ijregate  all  of  his  real  estate  investme.its  to 
determine  "net  related  income."  Thus,  de- 
ductions resulting-  from  building  an  office 
building  or  shopping  center  can  be  utilized 
to  offset  the  income  generated  by  an  apart- 
ment house  in  v>'hich  the  taxpayer  has  also 
invented.  This  .^p'-r-inl  treatment  of  real  es- 
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tato  Is  Inappropriate.  It  fuvor3  tiie  largest 
operators  and  wUl  encourage  certain  real 
e!)tttte  packAgliig  arrangements  detiign&d  to 
t<\ke  advantage  of  this  loophole. 

The  LAL  rules  should  be  ajtplied  to  rial 
'-.^icite  on  a  property-by-property  basis.  Just 
,.v,  ia  the  case  of  all  other  tax  shelter  opera- 
f  10119  to  which  LAL  applies.  An  amendment 
•(«  achieve  this  result  was  ollered  by  Con- 
4.*s3niRn  Mlkva  on  the  House  floor,  and  was 
imritiwly  defeated.  Tlie  Senate  shT.  ild  r'.(!cpt 
'he  proper  rule. 

Adoption  of  the  property-by-propfi  (y  n  le 
t'.'t  LAL  real  property  would  not  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  residential  hou-iin?.  A.^  the 
clistlngi.ilshed  Chairman  of  the  Wiw."  and 
.M'eans  Committee,  Congressman  Uliniari 
pointed  out:  "[lit  does  not  in  any  w;iy  ef- 
fect the  construction  of  residential  renl  e  •- 
tate  during  1076  nor  during  1977  if  there  is 
a  commitment  to  build  the  hou^iUt;  In  1976. 
lu  addition.  It  does  not  affect  ~ab'ldi>'ed 
low-Income  housing  luUlI  1981  If  there  i-<  a 
f  t.inmltment  with  HUD  by  1979 

Ai  pointed  out  above,  it  is  critical  tliat 
tiiere  be  no  change.s  In  the  tax  rule?  con- 
cerning low-Income  housing  until  after 
Crvngre.'-s  has  enacted  a  viable  flunucing 
i.icthod  for  such  housing.  Howevtr.  it  l«  im- 
(>t«rti\nt  that  correct  LAL  rules  apply  to  non- 
ifsideiitlal  real  estate  from  the  outset  nnd 
tiifit  correct  rules  governing  residential  re&i 
estate  be  adopted  now,  to  go  Into  effect  for 
low-income  houslns:  tax  shelter.s  after  Con- 
;  i-e.v.  has  enacted  a  viable  method  i-f  finonc- 
ii>j;  V\c  construction  of  low-income  hou.sing 

■[■lie  effective  date.s  fc.r  the  prc'p'jsed  re- 
'  i  ot!  ill  the  rules  governing  the  application 
-•'  I.^L  to  real  estate  sho\ild  follow  those 
s|.e'.  I'ied  in  the  House  bill.  Tlie  effect  of  the 
iirc.Mc>s=ed  change  In  the  definition  of  "LAL 
!t:'l  prc'perty"  will  be  to  increa.se  reveiiues 
ill  "i."-'.  al  year  1977  by  an  estimated  '^2^^  niil- 
'i<i...  and  in  1981  by  $731  million 
d.  LAL  Oil  and  Ga.s  Rules 

*  tli.ciigh  the  L'\L  provisions  in  tin  H-ntse- 
■vri.sed  bill  covered  accelerated  dvductioi^s 
(r-n  c>il  and  gas  investmenta,  notably  the 
dedi' tion  for  intangible  drilling'  and  devel- 
uj'ineiit  expeuses,  the  provision  does  not  apply 
to  o.plcratory"  wells.  This  exception  Iron 
•  l\e  L\L  oil  and  gas  rules  virtually  emascu- 
lates the  provision.  According  to  the  most 
recent  data  available  from  the  Sc  uri'ies 
and  Exchange  Commission,  some  2  3  of  the 
offerings  In  tax  .shelter  drilling  lunc'i  filed 
witli  the  SEC  are  for  e.'cploratory  wello.  Thus. 
the  House  passed  version  covers  only  .i  -jmall 
porti<-n  ot  the  tax  shelter  oil  and  gr.s  drilling 
V  .uids. 

It  Is  essei^tial  that  the  Senr.te  arneud  ttie 
House  bill.  LAL  shotild  apply  to  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  expenses  attribu- 
table to  exploratory  well  (and  'o  wells  drilled 
to  inject  water  or  other  svibstances  .o  stunu- 
late  C'r  increase  tiie  production  ci  rul  or  gaa 
ffoni  otlier  wells) . 

Tl^e  elTective  date  for  tliis  revUii':;  .'hc'iild 
be  the  same  as  specified  in  the  House  bill 
for  application  of  LAL  to  oil  and  c;a.s  wells. 
The  effect  of  the  provLsioti  will  be  to  Increase 
reven\:e.s  by  an  estimated  $1,085  billion  In 
fiscal  1!>7T.  and  l>y  $■'144  n^llUon  In  ft x^aI  ve:\r 
1081. 

p  Tiepiuiry  Authority  to  Develop  Regxdfetiorr.. 
lo  Apply  LAL  to  Other  Tax  SheU<)r.-i 
(lie  I.AL  pro'.isicn  pa.ssed  by  the  Hou-e 
c.'.ers  six  specified  types  of  tax  siieicer  trans- 
acli'-'iis— real  estate,  farm  operations,  oil  and 
j-a;-;  moUon  picture  aiid  lelevisiou  Ulnis. 
eoir.pmeiit  leasing,  and  sports  fr.iuclii.ses 
t'eiiainly,  the.se  are  the  n.ajor  are.'..-i  in  wiitcli 
lax  sheiier  operations  are  currt-iiily  U-lng 
conduited.  However,  Congress  can  be  virtuallj 
i.ssi'red  of  the  fact  that,  when  LAL  is  pas-ed. 
tax  shelter  experts  and  their  coinpnters  will 
be-,'111  devising  tax  shelters  m  .ueius  other 
thaii  the  six  specified  in  the-  bill.  It  is  unde- 
.sirai''e  for  Congress  to  iiave  tc>  enact,  a  iit-.v 
L.\!.  J. -in  I- Ion  evorv  lirnc-  i   ne.'       .•;  -belter 


operation    lis   developed    by    the    tax    bht-Uer 
Industrj'. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  should  authorl2« 
the  Treasury  to  Issue  regulations  applying 
appropriate  LAL  rules  as  and  when  the  Treas- 
ury discovers  tax  shelter  operations  not  spe- 
cifically covered  under  the  six  euuiueiiited 
In  the  bill.  Tlils  authority  la  the  TrCiisiiry 
wotild  be  very  simiiitr  to  liuit  contaliifcd  In 
section  3f.")(c)  of  the  CiKle.  Congress  ohere 
gave  lo  ihe  TreaMiry  the  authority  to  Isau© 
regi.ilatloii.s  covering  new  financing  devicen 
that  may  be  developed  to  avoid  the  taxable 
stoclt  dlriUfiid  rulc->  adopted  by  Congre.ss  in 
section  30r.(b);  thoi.e  rules  covered  tlie  trans- 
actions known  to  Coagreso  m  1969. 
■?.  Recapture  of  depreciation  o"  '■eo!  c/iifc 
Barltground 

11, e  Hoiiic  bill  strengtherod  tlie  pre-ent 
rulet;  concerning  the  recapture  of  deprecia- 
tion v.here  real  estate  Is  sold  at  a  gain. 
Under  prc^rnt  rules,  various  recapture  rules 
are  applicable  to  different  types  of  real  estate: 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  commercial  real  estate, 
the  excess  of  accelerated  over  straight-line 
deprecl'ition  is  reoaplured  in  full  regardless 
of  the  len'?th  ol  time  the  property  has  been 
held. 

(2;  In  liio  Ciise  o[  rc.idtiitlal  real  estate 
(other  than  low-lncomc  hou.suig),  tlie  excess 
of  accelerated  depreclaiiou  over  straight-line 
depreciation  is  recaptured  in  full  only  If  the 
property  i.iis  been  held  for  leas  than  100 
months,  ilie  depreclatkdi  recapture  beUig  re- 
duced by  one-percent  per  month  thereafter 
so  that  there  is  no  rei.iptuie  of  any  dejireci- 
atlon  1:  the  property  is  held  for  more  than 
16  years.  8  months;  and 

(3)  III  the  case  of  low  income  honsing, 
there  Is  no  depreciation  recapture  if  the 
properly  iJ  held  for  ten  years  or  more. 

The  Hoc.  >e  bill  revl.-td  these  rules  by  pro- 
viding iliat.  in  the  caie  of  residential  real 
estate  other  than  sub.sidt^.ed  low-Income  ren- 
tal housing,  the  excess  of  the  accelerated  over 
straight-line  depreci:iliou  will  be  recaptured 
In  lull  regatdless  ol  the  length  of  time  that 
the  property  was  held  Tiuis,  the  same  recap- 
ture rules  would  app'v  to  residential  real 
estate  ;•■  currently  a^.pU  i<i  (.onuiieri. ml  iion- 
residrni;    I  real  est;ite. 

Proposal  for  leform 

The  House  bill  repre--eutN  a  sUp  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  It  is  defective  in 
falling  to  maintain  a  differential  between 
commercial  real  e.^tatc  and  residential  real 
estate.  Accordingly,  the  Hou.s©  bill  .should  be 
amended  to  provide  full  recapture  of  all  de- 
preciation (not  Just  the  excess  of  accelerated 
over  .straight-line  depreciation)  in  the  case 
of  the  sale  of  conunerolal  (non-re«identi»l) 
real  e-late  For  this  class  of  real  estate,  the 
depreejati(.!i  recapture  rules  would  be  the 
.same  as  thcrse  applicable  to  machinery  and 
equipment  under  section  1245  of  the  Code 

With  respect  to  resuientlal  n-al  estate 
(other  than  low-Income  housing)  the  House 
riiles  ;-!ici''.d  be  adopted 

In  the  cpso  of  8Ub-.ldi..ed  iow-iiuoiue  r^en- 
tal  housirig.  pre'^ont  ifcapti-ue  rules  should 
be  retained. 

The  pro'  isions  relating  1..  Mie  con.plete  re- 
capture ol  all  depreciatic>ii  from  coinaurcla; 
real  esiate  should  apply  to  depreciation  at- 
tributable !o  taxable  year^  hegiuulng  »fttr 
Deceinl>er  31.  1!>7C.  Tlie  pro\  unions  relating  io 
the  recapture  of  accel;rar>d  depieciation  in 
the  case  ol  residential  real  estate  (oli'er  than 
low-lnc(.nie  housing  i  ^hlulld  uppiy  to  ac- 
celertvled  deprecmtun  attributable  to  tax- 
able yeart,  beginning  alter  December  31.  1975 
(as  in  ihe  House  bill). 

It  Is  est  in. a' ed  that  tUe^e  changes  wouk! 
result  In  an  i!icrea::.e  ui  tax  revert aes  of  >ll 
million  in  1977  and  $355  inillton  In  1981. 

4.    Accrual   accounting  for  cotporatiuns 
ciKjagcd  in  farruing  bacKgrciutul 

Tlie  Treasury  ini'iiiUy  granted  farmers  the 
rigiit  lo  u.se  the  cash  method  of  accounting 
to  .slmpl-fy  bookkeeptiti:  fc>r  smaM  (arm  '.p- 


tiator.  ,  Howeier,  the  cash  metluKl  of  ac- 
counting does  not  clearly  reflect  Income  In 
situations  where  Inventories  are  involved, 
such  as  crops  and  animals,  and  can  result  iu 
the  creation  of  artificial  tax  ■  losstss  '  as  the 
result  of  the  mLsuu-tclung  of  inccn-,e  and 
expenses. 

In  recetit  years,  corporations  have  come  iu- 
rreasuigl>  to  dominate  the  farm  sector  o! 
the  economy.  These  corporations  are  often 
.soplustuated  business  operations  employliig 
tlie  mo-t  Highly  skilled  legal  and  accounting 
advisors.  In  many  iiLstances,  ftrm  corpora- 
tions have  been  utilii:ed  in  tax  shelter  trans- 
actions. 

As  the  House  bill  propc-rly  recognized,  it  i.-. 
Inappropriate  to  permit  these  sophluicated 
farm  operations,  conducted  In  corporate 
form,  to  enjoy  the  benefltb  of  the  cash 
method  of  accounting  intended  tor  small 
farm  oiieMrflons.  Lai'ge  farm  operations  con- 
ducted In  corporate  form  should  be  required 
to  u.<e  the  accrual  method  of  accounting,  just 
as  do  corporations  In  other  business  activities 

However,  the  House  bill  does  not  achieve 
llK  olijective  because  11  excepted  subchapter 
S  corporations  and  "family  owned"  corpora- 
tions from  the  accrual  accounting  require- 
ment for  farm  corporations.  Wliile  an  ex- 
ception to  the  accrual  accounting  require- 
ment may  be  Justified  for  small  farm  opera- 
tions conducted  lu  corporate  form,  the  ex- 
ception for  subchapter  S  corporations  and 
"family  owned"  corporations  Is  not  sufflcleni- 
ly  refined  to  achieve  this  objective.  Family 
owned  corporations  and  pubchapter  S  cor- 
porations can  be  qiute  large  operations.  Tlie 
criteria  .selected  by  the  House,  thus,  are  not 
adequate  to  distinguish  those  small  farming 
operations,  for  which  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
countlpg  arguably  should  be  continued,  from 
large  fanning  operations,  for  which  It  i.i 
plainly  i!!r>ppropriate. 

Proposal  f''r  Reform 

Actcptduigly.  the  Senate  .should  amend  t!\e 
House  bill  to  require  all  farm  operations  coii- 
ducted  in  corporate  form  to  utilize  the  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting  if  the  grosj,  sale., 
from  'arm  activities  exceed  $100,000  per  year 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  sales  level  will  applv  the  accrual  method 
to  only  115.000  farms,  or  3.8%  of  the  totol 
It  requires  on  the  avcrarje  2,261  acres  to  ge»i- 
erute  $100,000  of  gros,s  sales  from  farm  op- 
erations. Thus,  this  proposed  rule  will  per- 
mii  trulv  small  farm  operations  to  continue 
to  use  the  simple  cash  method  of  accountinu 
But  it  will  require  large  corporations,  regard- 
lesrs  of  the  form  of  corpr>ration  employed  find 
regnrdless  of  the  nature  of  Its  ov.-nershlp.  lo 
use  the  correct  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing. Ill  addition,  this  proposed  change  avoid.s 
the  necessity  for  developing  ihe  elaborate 
and  complex  attribution  rules  tliat  .'ire  neces- 
.sary  under  the  Hou:-e  bill  in  order  to  define 
what  constitutes  a  "XanMly  ov.Tied^'  larm  cor- 
poral ion. 

Tlie  provision  shoulci  ai'ply  to  tpxabla  yeair. 
beginning  after  Decornbrr  31,  1073.  It  Is  e.-.ti- 
imded  that  the  reform  will  result  In  an  hi- 
crease  m  corporate  tax  U.-OiiiU;,-  of  $28  mill:..:! 
in  fiscal  1977.  and  $'>8  ''Mllion  in  15(81. 
5.  /.',•!.«■  fjroiiKiorr  lliat  should  be  adopted  bi/ 
the  Scnuic 

The  Hou.se  bill  contains  a  number  of  ot'icr 
provisions  designed  to  impo.se  limits  on  the 
special  rules  by  which  tax  shelters  ore  cre- 
ated. These  provisions  are  sound  and  should 
be  a'i(  pied  bv  tlie  Se  late  as  pa.ssed  by  the 
Ho"-,.' 

Tiie  limilatlcm  C'n  che  dtduction  fc.r  pre- 
paid Inlea'St,  luider  which  prepaid  interest 
mu:  I  be  capitalized  and  deducted  in  tlie 
tuxable  '.ears  to  which  it  is  related. 

Tlie  Imiitatlou  on  the  deduction  of  nou- 
busiiiLss  interest,  vinder  which  non-business 
intereoi  iu  excess  ol  J>12,000  per  year  plus 
net  investment  Income  and  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  must  l>e  capitalized  and  deducted 
iu  later  >  ears  when  investment  income  Is 
re  ill  .  ■      Ihe    Hc'ce   nMe    prcitec's    the    de- 
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ductlblUty  of  interest  on  genena  luMne  mort- 
gages and  consumflr  Xokom,  irtill*  losurtng 
that  ewsesslTe  non-buBlnaas  Interest  is  de- 
ductible only  fran  investment  ineome. 

The  llmltatlan  of  losses  with  respect  to 
motion  picture  OUns,  livestock,  certain  crops, 
and  intangible  drilling  costs  to  the  amount 
f?r  which  tlie  tsjqftayer  Is  at  risk,  whereby 
lax  "losses"  will  be  permitted  to  be  deducted 
in-  investors  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
t.ixpayer  is  at  risk  .wtth  respect  to  his  In- 
ve  :tment.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  Is  similar 
to  that  proposed  above  whereby  Investors  in 
limited  partnerships  would  be  allowed  to 
deduct  partnership  "losses"  only  to  tne  ex- 
tent of  their  actual  "at  risk'*  Investment. 

The  vules  governing  the  aUoeatlon  of  the 
consideration  paid  for  the  purchase  of  a 
professional  q>ort8  franchise  between  depre- 
r  table  player  contracts  and  the  non-depreci- 
able franchlM.  which  prevent  manipulation 
by  purchasers  of  sports  franchises  to  obtain 
greater  depreciation  deductions  than  are 
properly  allowable. 

The  limitation  on  partnership  additional 
ins: -year  depreciation  under  section  179  to 
prevent  partnerships  from  unjustifiably  mul- 
II  plying  this  special  deduction  originany 
i.  tended  for  small  businesses. 

The  provisions  clarifying  partnership  rules 
fis  ro  the  proper  tax  treatment  of  syndication 
ill  id  organization  fees,  retroactive  allocations 
ut  partnership  income  or  loss,  and  special 
;^ 'locations. 
F.  Tax  treatment  of  accumulation  trusts 
Background 

Iu  19C9,  Congress  enacted  badly  needed 
r(  forms  to  correct  abuses  that  had  developed 
.'  ith  respect  to  the  utUIzation  of  accumula- 
tion trusts  by  wealthy  taxpayers  in  order  to 
reduce  overall  family  Income  tax  liability. 
At  the  extreme,  some  grantors  had  created 
multiple  trusts  for  the  same  beneflciary  or 
beneflciarles,  each  trust  to  accum\ilate  in- 
come and  then  terminate  at  specified  inter- 
vals. The  tnist  beneficiaries  were  thereby 
assured  of  periodic  distributions  of  accumu- 
lated Income  and  principal  of  the  trust.  "Hie 
tax  advantage  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
income  accumulated  by  the  trust  was  taxed 
at  rates  applicable  to  the  trust,  which  were 
frequently  much  lower  than  those  that 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  beneficiary  had 
the  income  in  fact  been  distributed.  Thus, 
the  overall  tax  saving  was  the  difference  in 
taxes  that  would  have  been  paid  by  the 
beneflciary  had  the  trust  income  l>een  dis- 
tributed and  the  income  taxes  in  fact  paid 
by  the  trust. 

To  correct  this  problem,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  strengthened  the  so-called 
"throwback"  rules  applicable  to  the  accumu- 
late trusts.  Under  the  new  rules,  distribu- 
tions of  accumulated  income  from  a  trust  to 
the  beneflciary  are  taxed  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  Income  had  been  currently  distrib- 
uted to  the  beneficiary  by  the  trust.  In  effect, 
the  beneficiary  recomputes  his  Income  tax 
liability  for  the  years  in  which  the  trust 
accumulated  taie  income,  takes  a  credit  for 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  trust,  and  pays  the 
ditTerence,  if  any.  If  the  trust  paid  tax  at  a 
higlier  rate  than  applicable  to  the  beneflciary 
in  the  accumulation  years,  then  the  bene- 
licinrv  generally  gets  the  refund.  SimUar 
rules  are  applied  to  "throwback"  accumu- 
Uted  capital  gains  for  those  trusts  which  are 
a;  o  accumulating  ordinary  Income. 

Three  problem  areas  remained  after  the 
l"no  legislation: 

1  Tn  addition  to  recomputation  of  the  tax 
on  the  rjeneficlary  of  an  acciunulation  trust 
VI  ider  the  "exact  method"  (descrllied  al>ove), 
the  li;69  Act  also  provided  a  "short  cut" 
11.- 1  hod  for  computing  the  beneflciarys  tax. 
Un.orUuiAtely.  the  Act  Imposed  on  trustees 
tlic  obligation  to  conipute  tJie  throwback  tax 
uiuiT  the  method  which  resulted  in  the  least 
tax.  This  produced  an  unnecessary  complica- 
ti.?n  for  and  btirden  on  trustees. 


2.  The  1909  Act  failed  to  impose  an  interest 
charge  on  the  deferral  of  the  taxes  that  Is 
still  enjoyed  by  beneficiaries  of  accumulation 
trusts.  lliuB,  even  though  the  beneficiary  of 
an  accumulation  trust  may  owe  an  ad- 
ditional tax  in  the  year  that  the  ac- 
cumulated Income  is  distributed,  he 
has  nonetheless  been  able  to  defer  pay- 
ment of  that  tax  from  the  year  in  which 
the  trust  income  was  accumulated  until  the 
year  it  was  distributed.  No  interest  is  charged 
on  this  deferred  income  tax  obligation.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  the  1969  Act 
did  impose  an  Interest  rate  of  3  percent  (non- 
deductible) .  but  this  provision  was  dropped 
by  the  Conference  Committee. 

3.  The  capital  gains  throwback  rules  apply 
only  to  trusts  which  acciunulate  ordinazy 
income. 

The  present  House  bill  did  deal  with  ttie 
subject  of  accumulation  trusts,  but  unfor- 
tunately its  proposed  changes  move  in  the 
wrong  direction  ft-om  proper  tax  refonn.  The 
House  bill  would  repeal  the  "exact  method" 
of  computing  the  beneficiary's  tax  liability 
on  accunmlation  distributions  and  retain 
only  a  modified  form  of  the  "short  cut" 
method.  The  "exact  method"  is  the  only 
method  that  produces  prtq)er  tax  liability 
for  the  trust  beneficiary.  Therefore,  in  ord«' 
to  relieve  the  bookkeeping  problem  that  has 
been  imposed  on  trustees  as  the  result  <tf 
having  to  make  computations  under  both 
methods,  the  Senate  should  repeal  the  "short 
cut  method"  and  retain  the  "exact  method" 
of  computing  the  beneficiary's  tax  liability. 
In  addition,  the  House  bill  repealed  the  cap- 
ital gains  throwback  rule  for  accumulatl<m 
trusts  rather  than  extending  it  to  all  trusts. 
Finally,  the  House  bill  did  nothing  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  deferral  privilege  that  is 
accorded  to  beneflciarles  of  accumulation 
trusts,  nor  did  It  take  any  steps  to  strengtli- 
en  the  rules  dealing  wtth  multiple  -trusts 
for  the  same  beneficiaries. 

Proposals  for  Reform 

The  Senate  should  eunend  the  House  bill 
in  several  respects: 

1.  It  should  reverse  the  House  action  con- 
cerning methods  of  computing  the  throw- 
back tax.  The  "short  cut  method"  should  be 
abolished  and  the  "exact  method"  required 
In  all  cases.  This  will  produce  the  proper  in- 
come tax  liability  for  beneflciarles  of 
accumulation  trusts  and  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  trustees  to  compute  the  tax  under 
both  methods  as  is  true  under  present  law. 
Further,  in  those  cases  where  the  accumtila- 
tions  were  made  by  the  trust  during  years 
m  which  its  income  tax  bracket  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  beneflciary,  the  beneficiary 
should  be  entitled  to  a  refund.  Under  the 
House  bill  the  use  of  the  "short  cut  method" 
precludes  this  result.  The  House  bill  results 
both  In  unjustified  tax  beneflts  for  some 
beneflciarles  and  xmjustified  tax  penalties  for 
others. 

2.  The  Senate  should  impose  an  Interest 
charge  on  beneflciarles  of  accumulation 
trusts  whose  taxes  have  been  deferred  as  the 
result  of  accumulation  of  the  income  tn 
their  trust.  The  interest  rate  should  be  set 
at  the  rate  established  by  the  Treasury  for 
all  other  tax  deficiencies.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides a  similar  interest  charge  in  the  case 
of  foreign  trusts — where  the  problems  are 
much  the  same. 

3.  The  capital  gains  throwback  rules 
should  be  extended  to  all  trusts  so  i.hat  trust 
beneflciarles  receiving  distributions  of  ac- 
cumulated capital  gains  will  be  taxed  as  if 
those  gains  had  been  distributed  currently. 
In  some  instances  this  will  prcMiuce  a  tax 
refund  for  beneficiaries  and  in  other  in- 
stances It  win  produce  additional  tax  lia- 
bility. But  in  cither  c*se,  the  correct  tax  will 
be  produced. 

The  Interest  charge  on  deferred  taxes 
should  be  imposed  for  all  distributions  of 
trust  income  accumulated  after  December  31, 


1976.  The  short  cut  method  of  computing 
throwback  tax  llahiUty  should  be  repealed 
for  all  ■/'/niniHiatwin  dlitrlbiitlons  made  after 
Decunber  Zl,  1B76.  Hie  xevlaed  capital  gains 
throwback  rules  should  apply  to  an  capital 
gains  n/'/'iiiwinattowg  after  December  31. 1976. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  pn^KMals  will 
not  have  a  significant  affect  on  federal 
revenues. 
F.  Restrictions  on  "expense  acoouiU"  liiitig 

1.  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Portion  of  Air 
Travel  Costs  Attributable  to  First  Class  Fare. 

Background 

Under  present  rules,  the  full  cost  of  first 
class  air  fare  for  business  tr^  is  allowed 
as  a  deductim.  While  travd  txpense^  for 
businees  psiposes  certainly  constitute  a 
legitimate  deduction,  the  excess  of  the  oost 
of  first  class  air  fare  over  coach  fare  is  not. 
It  is  obviously  a  legitimate  business  decision 
to  tzavel  by  air  as  opposed  to  train  or  car 
or  bus  or  ship.  But  once  the  dedsion  is  made 
to  travti  by  commercial  airline,  the  business 
objective  of  the  exp«iditure  is  achieved  by 
traveling  in  coach  class.  The  business  execu- 
tive will  travel  on  the  saixke  flight,  arrive  at 
the  same  time,  and  land  at  t^e  same  destina- 
tion regardleas  of  whether  he  travels  in  the 
coach  or  first  class  section,  lltus,  only  the 
cost  of  coach  fare  is  a  proper  business  deduc- 
tion. The  balance  of  the  iaxe  attributable 
to  the  decision  to  fly  first  class  is  simply  a 
cost  tncurred  for  personal  consimiption  of 
the  btisineaa  executive.  It  is  a  luxiuy  item 
and  shotild  not  i>e  allowed  as  a  bu.sine&s 
deduction. 

Proposal  for  Reform 

The  difference  between  first  <dass  and 
coach  fare  for  air  tsttvel  should  be  disallowed 
as  a  btisiness  deduction.  Where  an  employer 
pays  the  travel  oost  of  an  employee  on  a 
business  trip,  the  reimbursement  constitutes 
taxable  income  to  the  employee.  Typically, 
the  employee  would  be  entitled  to  a  corre- 
sponding business  deductkin  and  the  trans- 
action thus  Is  a  wash  for  tax  purposes. 
However,  under  the  pn^Msed  revision,  no 
business  deduction  aould  be  allowed  to  the 
employee  for  the  difference  between  the  first 
class  fare  and  coach  fare,  thus  requiring  him 
to  include  the  difference  in  taxable  income 
with  no  corresponding  deduction. 

Employers  would  be  required  to  report  the 
excess  of  reimbursed  first  class  fare  over 
coach  fare  as  additional  compensation  in- 
come to  the  employee. 

The  proposal  would  be  effective  for  air 
fares  paid  or  incurred  after  December  31, 
1976.  Revenue  wovdd  be  increased  by  an 
estimated  $60  million  in  fiscal  1977,  and  $330 
million  In  fiscal  1981 . 

2.  Limitation  on  Dedv;ct!ons  for  Cost  of 
Attending  Conventions  Out  North  America. 

Background 

One  of  the  more  serious  administrative 
problems  that  has  confronted  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  recent  years  Is  policing 
the  rapid  expansion  of  deductions  claimed 
for  attending  meetings  or  conventions  out- 
side the  United  States.  While  there  may  be 
some  business  carried  on  in  connection  witli 
such  conventions,  the  advertising  literature 
put  out  by  the  sponsoring  organizations 
tends  to  empha-size  much  more  heavily  the 
vacation  aspects.  The  proliferation  of  semi- 
nars in  exoctic  vacation  spots,  and  even 
aboard  cruise  ships,  should  not  be  financed 
by  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  eifeci. 
these  foreign  conventions  become  in  too 
many  instances  tax  deductible  vacations. 
For  most  working  people,  vacations  have  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  after-tax  dollars. 

What  is  needed  are  clear  guidelines  that 
will  identify  those  expenditures  for  conven- 
tions that  are  primarily  buslnesa  in  na- 
ture—and hence  properly  deductible — and 
those  that  are  primarily  personal — and  hence 
nondeductible. 
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The  House  bill  does  coutaiii  a  provision 
that  attempts  to  deal  wltb  the  "tax  deduc- 
tible Taeatlon"  problem.  Tbe  House  proposal, 
however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  problem.  Under  the  House  bill,  no  deduc- 
»ion  would  be  allowed  for  expenses  Incnirred 
by  an  individual  In  attending  more  than  two 
foreign  conventions  in  any  year.  As  to  the 
f  Ao  permissible  conventions,  the  deductible 
Amount  is  limited  to  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence. 

The  difficulty  with  the  House  resolution  of 
'he  problem  is  that  It  is  not  baaed  on  sound 
lax  principles.  As  to  the  two  conventions  for 
which  deductions  are  permitted,  the  business 
connection  required  is  still  insufficient.  Per- 
mitting the  deduction  for  the  costs  of  these 
conventions  held  outside  the  United  States 
in  effect  continues  all  the  abuses  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  bUi 
nould  deny  deductions  for  attending  con- 
rentlons  abroad  which  are  legitimately  held 
outside  the  United  States.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  international  orga- 
nizations whose  membership  Is  drav.  n  from 
many  countries. 

Thus,  the  basic  problem  which  the  Senate 
should  address  In  dealing  with  tlie  foreign 
convention  issue  is  whether  there  Is  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  holding  a  convention  outside 
Che  United  States.  If  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason,  then  none  of  the  expenses  of  attend- 
ing the  convention  should  be  deductible.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  legitimate  rea- 
son for  holding  the  convention  outside  tlie 
United  States,  the  expenses  should  be  de- 
ductible (assuming  that  the  convention  Is 
related  to  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business), 
and  It  is  not  proper  to  impose  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  such  conventions  that  can  be  »*•- 
'e-nc3ed  lor  business  purposes  eacii  year. 
Proposal  for  Reform 

Tlie  deductions  for  costs  of  atteiidli-t:  cou- 
vciiilons,  educational  seminars  and  slnniar 
meetings  outside  the  United  States  would  be 
denied.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  would 
be  for  costs  for  attending  conventions,  edu- 
cational seminars,  or  meetings  conducted  by 
an  orgnnizatlon  which  has  foreign  members 
('I  a  sufflcient  number  and  with  a  .sufficient 
Cicographical  dispersion  that  it  is  reasonable 
for  the  organization  to  meet  outside  the 
United  States.  In  no  even'  should  dechip'ioi:-. 
be  allowed  for  cruises. 

The  foregoing  proposal  is  based  on  a  tenta- 
tive decision  reached  by  the  Hoiu*  Wivys  and 
Means  Committee  in  1974.  This  decision  rep- 
resents a  sounder  approach  to  the  foreign 
convention  problem  than  the  pro\iKion  con- 
tained in  the  present  House  bill.  The  pro- 
posed reform  should  apply  to  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  for  conventions  held  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
provision  will  result  in  Increased  revenues 
of  less  than  $5  m'llion  annually 

3.  Limitations  on  Deductions  for  OfFce  in 
Home  and  Vacation  Home. 

The  House-passed  bill  contained  v.  .•rth- 
whlle  provisions  to  limit  the  deduct iot-.a  now 
being  claimed  by  taxpayers  for  "offices"  lii 
homes  and  for  vacation  homes.  The.se  provi- 
sions correct  problems  in  the  present  ."vstetn 
in  an  appropriate  fasiiion  and  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  . 

Cr     V'OodenUig   o/  fonudallon    yuning.^'}   nt 
Background 

in  U)69.  Congress  enacted  e.'-.'ei  -ive  p.\- 
v  isioi;ii  to  Insxu-e  that  private  fouudatioius  m 
fact  operated  for  the  benefit  of  charity.  Ob- 
>  iou.sly,  if  the  federal  government  grants  in- 
-f.nie.  estate  and  gift  tax  deductions  for 
lii.Tritable  contributions.  It  Is  necessary  to 
in>ure  that  the  federal  purpose  in  granting 
I  lie  deduction*  is  achieved — that  Is,  by 
arompt  and  regular  disbursement  to  charity 
.'!  earning  on  foimdatlon  endowment.s. 

Thus,  the  new  rules  require  a  minimum 
;>.'iyout  of  foundation  Income  and  diversifi- 
cation of  foundation  Investment  portfolios. 
Tiieio  provisions  constituted  appropriate  ac- 


tions to  insure  that  the  federal  obJectUes  in 
granting  t&x  bene&te  for  charitable  contrt- 
butlons  wmn  being  met.  In  addition,  the  1909 
changes  corrected  certain  abuses  that  had 
occurred  in  the  management  of  «>me  pri- 
vate foundations  where  self -dealing  between 
the  foundation  and  ito  principal  donor  or 
donors  was  occurring. 

The  1969  changes  liave  by  and  large 
proved  effective  to  a.ss\ire  that.  In  tlie  rare 
cases  of  obu^e.  private  foimdatlons  wnnld  be 
required  to  operate  e\elu.sively  for  puhli< 
charitable  purposes. 

Tliere  Is,  however,  one  additional  «rea  In 
which  Congress  should  take  action  so  that 
the  general  ta.xpaylng  public  can  be  assured 
that  their  federal  dollars— represented  by 
the  federnl  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions— will  be  spent  cun.'^istpntly  with 
broad  public  objectives. 

Proposed  for  ReU'rin 

The  creator  of  a  foundation,  and  member.- 
of  the  creator's  family,  would  after  the  flr«t 
25  years  of  existence  of  the  foundation  be 
limited  to  26%  of  the  membership  ol  the 
managing  board  of  the  foundation.  The  crea- 
tor of  the  foundation  would  be  defined  a.s 
any  person  who  has  made  a  suljstantial 
contribution  to  the  foundation,  controls  a 
corporation  which  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  foundation,  or  is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  trust  which  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  foundation. 
Members  of  the  family  covered  by  the  limita- 
tion would  Include  the  creator's  spouse, 
brothers,  sisters,  parent.s.  ancestors,  lineal 
descendants  and  spouses  of  sucli  relatii-es. 

Foundations  presently  in  existence  would 
be  required  to  broaden  their  management  in 
compliance  with  this  provision  within  the 
25-year  period  or  fifteen  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  provision,  whichever  la 
longer.  Foundations  organized  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  would  be  required  to  com- 
ply within  the  25-year  period. 

This  proposal  to  broaden  foundation  man- 
agement will  Insure  that  objective  evalua- 
tion of  the  fourdatlons  clmritable  activities 
will  be  made  by  persons  other  than  the 
creator  I  if  the  foundation  and  the  creator's 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  25-year  period 
within  w'nich  the  creator  and  his  family  can 
control  tiie  operation  of  the  foimdation  will 
provide  an  adequate  time  within  which  to 
infuse  tiie  foundation  with  tlie  direction  and 
goal.s  to  be  achieved  by  it.  However,  broad 
public  participation  in  the  foimdatlon  after 
the  25-year  period  v.  ill  Insure  that  the 
loundation  in  fact  is  addressing  Itself  to 
current  charitable  concerns. 

Since  the  charitable  contribotion  deduc- 
tion In  effect  give.s  the  members  ot  the  g<^>v- 
eruing  Ixiard  of  tlie  private  foundation  con- 
trol over  federal  funds— as  the  ret-ult  of  the 
federal  deductions  for  charitable  contiibu- 
tions — it  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  gen- 
eral public  be  represented  on  the  board 
which  makes  the  decisions  for  .spetidiiig  these 
funds. 

Altlio'jgli  the  recent  Filer  Ci>miiii.<sicin 
study  did  not  make  any  speciilc  recommen- 
dations to  restrict  donor  control  of  private 
foundations,  the  above  proposal  Is  consistent 
Willi  Its  statement  tliat  Congres^s  examine 
the  Issue.  Tlie  Commission  did  espouse  "'the 
general  view  that  openness  and  accessibility 
are  as  important  for  donor-controlled  foun- 
dations as  for  other  philanthropic,  non-profit 
orgaPiz,itions.  If,  in  any  particular  organiza- 
tion, relinc[iiLsliing  a  de!.:ree  o(  donor  control 
serves  to  further  tlic  cause  of  greater  ac- 
ce-splblllty.  then  the  course  siiould,  we  feel, 
be  positively  pursued." 

The  above  proposal  to  btoadeo  iuonda- 
tlon  management  i.s  coii-sibteut  with  tlie 
.spirit  of  the  Filer  Couiimri.siou  Report. 

The  proposed  change  should  be  eifecii.e 
January  1.  1977.  Under  tlie  transition  rule, 
foimdatlons  organized  before  that  date  would 
have  26  years  from  the  date  of  the  creation 
of  the   ft'UnUalion.   or   !5   years  frf^iii  Jar.u- 


ary  1  1977.  to  satisfy  the  new  reqiUrement. 
whichever  is  earlier.  Foimdationa  created  af- 
ter January  1,  1977  would  have  25  years 
within  which  to  meet  the  requirements.  It 
is  estimated  that  tbe  proposed  change  would 
have  no  effect  on  federal  revenues. 

II.    I'P.OPOSALS    TO   PBO\T0E    GKKATES    EQDTTT    FOR 
I.UW   AND   MIDDLE   INCOMB  IKDIVIOTTALS 

A.  Refundable  tax  credit  for  child  care  cost't 
Background 

ii.e  House  bill  contains  a  provision  to  re- 
place the  present  Itemized  personal  deduc- 
tion for  child  care  costs  with  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  20*;^  of  the  costs.  Incurred  for  the 
care  of  a  child  under  age  15  or  for  an  In- 
capacitated dependeni  or  .spouse,  to  enable 
the  ta.cpayer  to  work. 

TTie  credit  wotild  apply  to  a  maximum  of 
i!i2.000  In  costs  for  one  dependent  and  $4,000 
for  two  or  more  dependents,  whether  the  ex- 
penditures were  for  sen'ices  Inside  or  outside 
the  home.  Thus  the  maximum  credit  would 
be  $400  for  one  dependent  and  $800  for  two 
or  a;ore  dependents. 

The  decision  by  the  House  to  provide  fed- 
*>''al  financial  assistance  for  parents,  who 
must  incur  child  care  expenses  In  order  to 
v.or'K.  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  Is  sound 
It  moves  in  the  direction  of  greater  equity 
by  providing  the  same  dollar  amount  of  as- 
sist an.-^e  for  lower  Income  as  for  higher  in- 
come individuals,  thus  removing  the  upside- 
dow  n  effect  of  the  present  Itemized  personal 
deduction.  This  and  other  changes  In  the  tax 
credit  adopted  by  the  House  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

However,  In  one  respect  the  House  Bill  i.s 
seriously  deficient  in  Its  treatment  of  the 
crdit  for  child  care  costs.  The  credit  Is  not 
refundable.  Therefore  the  one  group  that  is 
e.xcIiKlfd  from  any  assistance  for  necep.sary 
child  care  costs  is  the  group  that  is  most  in 
nerd  of  federal  finasuial  aid — those  parents 
who  are  presently  below  poverty  level  Income 
ligures  and  are  trying  to  work  to  get  out  of 
poverty.  It  is  completely  unacceptable  to 
adopt  a  tystem  providing  financial  assistance 
lor  cliild  care  costs  that  excludes  the  one 
group  in  the  United  States  that  is  most  In 
need  ol  help.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  maU© 
llie  credit  cqtUtablc,  the  Seni.tc  should  pro- 
vide Uiat  ii  be  refundiible. 

Proposal  lor  Reform 

The  House  provision  converting  the  pre.^- 
ent  itemized  personal  deduction  for  child 
care  costs  to  a  20%  tax  credit  (for  expense-s 
up  to  specified  limits)  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  However,  the  Senate  should 
make  the  child  care  credit  refundable,  so 
that  poverty  level  families  who  Inctir  child 
care  expenses  to  woi-k  would  be  eligible  for 
the  credit. 

If  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
refiindnble  credit,  tho  Senate  should  limit 
the  maximum  credit  to  those  with  $18,000 
of  adjusted  gi'oss  income  or  less,  and  phase 
out  the  credit  by  $27,000  of  adjusted  gross 
Income.  In  establishing  priorities  for  federal 
finnncinl  a.ssl8tanre.  the  Senate  clearly  should 
decide  that  those  parent.s  whose  earned  in- 
come is  still  belov.'  the  poverty  level  should 
have  priority  for  federal  financial  assistance 
ahei'd  of  the  top  Ih' ,  of  income  earners  ia 
the  United  States,  tho.'^e  whose  adJi^si^H 
grots  income  exceed.^  $.25,0{iO  per  year. 

liie  revised  child  care  credit  sliould  be  ef- 
fecti\e  for  taxable  years  beginnhig  aft^r 
December  31,  197.->  It  is  estimated  that  th* 
provision  v. ill  resull  in  a  decrease  In  tax  lia- 
bility of  $425  million  lor  fiscal  1977,  and  $54(1 
million  for  fiscal  1981  (assuming  that  the 
ma.-iimiini  credit  is  limited  to  $18,000  o.  ad- 
iust''!  gro.ss  iiicoiiic,  as  proposed. 
V.  Earned  i/trO'/ie  credit 
Background 

One  ol  the  very  worthwhile  reforms  en- 
acted as  a  part  oX  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  U->1.',  was  the  Introduction  of  a  refundable 
earned  Income  credit.  Under  this  provision. 
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for  qualifying  taxpayers,  a  refuadahle  credit 
equal  to  a  n"^''<"'""^  of  10  percent  of  $4,000 
of  earned  Income  Is  provided,  wlfb  the  bene- 
fits of  the  credit  graduaUy  phasing  out  a« 
earned  income  Increasee.  The  credit  is  due 
to  expire  June  30,  1976. 

The  earned  income  credit  is  available  only 
t.1  joint  return  filers  with  dependents,  or  a 
fC.'Eon  filing  a  head  of  household  return. 
Proposals  for  Befonn 

Tlie  earned  income  credit  Gbouxd  iie  made 
p  rmanent.  In  addition,  the  group  of  thoee 
eligible  for  the  credit  shoold  be  expanded  to 
permit  all  Joint  return  fliera.  irtiether  or  not 
they  have  dependent  chlldrax  to  qualify  for 
the  credit.  Thoee  working  at  poverty  level 
incomes  and  trying  to  get  out  of  pov«*y 
status  should  qualify  for  the  credit,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Further,  the  Committee,  if  revenue  con- 
straints permit,  should  give  aerious  oonsider- 
atlon  to  extension  of  the  earned  Income 
credit  to  all  single  persons  who  are  working 
in  substantially  full  time  Jobs. 

The  earned  income  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended from  July  1,  1976  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Joint  return  filers  without  dependent 
children  should  qualify  for  the  credit  for 
Lixable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1976. 

The  proposed  reform  to  Increase  eligibility 
will  have  a  minimal  effect  on  revenues  for 
fiscal  1977  and  will  decrease  revenues  by  $856 
million  in  fiscal  1981  (above  tbe  amotmt  of 
revenue  lost  from  the  present  earned  Income 
ciedlt). 

III.  PROPOSALS  TO  PROVTOE  MOKE  SATIONAI.  AND 
EQUITABLE  TAX  RITLXS  FOB  CAPTTAL  FORMATION 
AND  BUSINESS  OPHIATIONS 

A.  Treatment  of  capital  investment 
Background 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  provided  a 
10' ;  Investment  tax  credit  for  all  taxpayers 
(including  public  utilities)  for  property  ac- 
qiilred  and  placed  in  service  after  January  1, 
1975,  and  before  January  1,  1970.  For  taxable 
years  beginning  after  January  1,  1977,  the 
Investment  credit  Is  to  return  to  7%  (A^h 
for  public  utility  property). 

The  Investment  tax  credit  has  been  a  part 
of  United  States  tax  policy  for  encouraging 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment,  off 
and  on,  since  1962.  However,  there  Is  increas- 
ing evidence  that  the  Investment  tax  credit 
needs  revision  to  make  It  a  more  effective 
and  more  equitable  tax  expenditure  program. 

For  example,  there  appears,  to  be  a  con- 
sensus among  economic  experts  that  a 
higher  Investment  credit,  if  based  on  Incre- 
mental Investment  above  a  base  period  (for 
example  the  average  investment  for  the 
three  preceding  years),  would  be  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  stimulus  to  capital 
Investment.  Such  a  credit  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  new  and  expanding  businesses. 

Further,  the  Investment  credit  presently 
is  available  only  to  businesses  that  show  a 
positive  tax  liability.  Corporations  experienc- 
mg  a  temporary  economic  loss  do  not  get  any 
current  benefit  from  the  tax  credit.  It  Is  true 
that  carryovers  of  unused  credits  are  pro- 
vided, but  this  does  not  provide  any  Imme- 
diate stimulus  or  assistance  to  newly  formed 
businesses  or  to  those  businesses  that  need  a 
boost  to  turn  a  temporarily  unprofitable 
operation  into  a  profitable  one. 

The  fact  that  the  financial  assistance  of- 
U  red  through  the  credit  Is  conditional  on  the 
existence  of  tax  liability  means  that  organl- 
z^.tions  such  as  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  which  often  have  large 
capital  needs,  cannot  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  credit. 

Finally,  the  hivestment  credit  has  become 
quite  complex  because  of  the  limits  and  the 
carryover  rules  that  are  a  part  of  the  Code. 
Simplification  of  the  credit  is  a  desir&ble 
objective. 


Proposals  for  Reform 

The  present  10%  Investment  tax  credit 
should  be  retained  and  an  additional  6% 
Investment  tax  credit  should  be  available  for 
Incremental  Investment  above  the  average 
investment  of  the  business  for  the  prior 
three-year  base  period. 

The  entire  investment  credit  should  be 
made  refundable.  The  refundable  feature 
will  enable  (1)  new  businesses  and  other 
conqianles  experiencing  temporary  economic 
losses,  and  (2)  organizations  described  In 
1 601(c)  (8)  (other  tiian  state  or  local 
governments  or  Instrumentalitiee  thereof), 
to  be  eligible  for  the  investment  credit. 
Present  limitations  on  the  amount  of  t^e 
Investment  credit  that  can  be  obtained  and 
tbe  provision  for  carryovers  of  unused  credits 
can  be  rilmlnated. 

llie  i^opoeed  changes  in  the  Investment 
tax  <»edlt  will  have  the  following  beneficial 
results: 

1.  The  revised  credit  will  provide  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  Increased  capital  invest- 
ment by  business; 

a.  Businesses  with  temporary,  current 
losses,  e^ecially  those  Just  commencing  new 
business  enterprises,  will  be  able  to  obtain 
an  immediate  tax  benefit  from  their  capital 
investment,  without  having  to  await  the 
generation  of  a  positive  tcuc  liability  in 
future  years  to  take  advantage  of  investment 
credit  carryovers; 

3.  Tax-exempt  organizations  can  be  made 
eligible  for  the  credit,  thus  providing  valu- 
able stimulus  and  badly  needed  assistanoe 
for  the  non-profit  sector  of  our  economy; 

4.  The  use  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
in  tax  shelter  operations,  notaUy  equipment 
leasing,  would  he  substantially  reduced.  Loss 
corporations  who  presently  have  to  "sell" 
their  Investment  credit  in  exchange  for  lower 
rental  rates  In  leasing  transactions  wUl  be 
able  to  obtain  the  lienefit  of  the  credit 
whether  they  lease  or  purohase  equipment. 
Thus,  business  decisions  can  be  made  on 
a  more  neutral  basis,  with  a  corporation  ob- 
taining the  benefit  of  the  tax  credit,  whether 
it  decides  to  lease  or  purchase; 

5.  Considerable  simpliflcatlon  can  be 
achieved  by  eliminating  the  limitations  and 
the  carryover  provisions  of  present  law. 

With  the  proposed  changes  In  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  the  "asset  depreciation 
range  system"  (ADR)  shoiild  be  repealed. 
That  ia,  the  present  rules  that  permit  a  20% 
deviation  from  guideline  lives  for  assets 
should  be  repealed.  The  use  of  guideline 
useful  lives  would  be  continued  as  prior  to 
1969,  with  authority  in  the  Treasury  to  insure 
that  guideline  lives  correspond  to  actual 
business  experience.  Economists  generally 
appear  to  agree  that  accelerated  depreciation 
is  a  markedly  inferior  vehicle  for  stimulating 
caplted  investment  when  compared  to  a  prop- 
erly structured  Investment  credit.  The  reve- 
nue made  available  from  the  repeal  of  ADR 
can  be  used  to  help  fund  the  proposed  IS^, 
partially  Incremental,  and  refundable  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

The  new  tax  credit  should  be  phased  In 
over  a  two-year  period.  The  additional  5% 
Incremental  credit  should  be  explicable  to 
all  qualifying  assets  placed  in  service  after 
December  31,  1976.  The  refundable  credit 
should  be  available  for  all  assets  placed  in 
service  after  December  31,  1977.  Carryovers 
of  pre- 178  Investment  tax  credits  may  be 
used  in  1978  and  thereafter  to  reduce  tax 
liability,  but  such  carrj'overs  cannot  be  uti- 
lized to  create  a  refund.  The  changes  In  the 
asset  depreciation  range  system  should  apply 
to  depreciation  on  all  assets  placed  In  service 
after  December  31, 1976. 

As  a  further  modification  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  the  Senate  should  repeal  the 
present  rule  that  motion  phrtvire  and  tele- 
vision films  may  qualify  for  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  The  investment  tax  credit  is  In- 


tended to  stimulate  Investment  In  capital 
machinery  and  equipment.  It  is  not  mtended 
to  iMovlde  financial  benefits  for  the  results 
of  peiBooal  services.  Since  virtually  all  the 
costs  of  motion  picture  and  television  films 
restilt  from  personal  effects  of  actors,  direc- 
tors and  producers,  it  is  Inequitable  to  allow 
the  Investment  credit  for  this  particular 
result  of  personal  effort  when  it  Is  not  avail- 
able for  the  result  of  personal  efforts  gen- 
erally, for  example,  books  ch:  works  of  art. 
Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  for  mo- 
tion pictures  should  be  effective  for  motion 
pictures  produced  after  December  31,  1976. 
The  increase  in  revenues  from  repeal  of 
the  asset  depreciation  range  system  is  esti- 
mated to  provide  Increased  revenues  for  fiscal 
1977  sufficient  to  offset  continuation  of  the 
Investment  credit  at  10%  base  plus  the  5'; 
Incremental  credit.  By  fiscal  1981,  the  net 
revenue  decrease  frcoa  the  two  changes  would 
be  an>roximately  $2.4  bilUon.  For  fisctd  1978. 
introduction  of  the  refimdable  feature  wlU 
result  in  an  additional  revenue  decrease  of 
$1.8  ballon,  and  for  fiscal  1981  of  $2.1  bUlion. 
B.  Tax  treatment  of  oil  and  gas  operations 

1.  Capitalization  of  Intangible  DriUln? 
and  Development  Costs. 

Background 
Section  263(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  permits  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  to  be  deducted  currently.  Such 
costs  primarily  involve  wages  and  other  ex- 
penses for  non-tangible  items  in  drilling  a 
well.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Industries,  these 
costs  should  be  capitalized  and  recovered 
through  cost  depletion.  For  example,  wage"; 
of  workers  constitute  a  significant  portion  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  building.  But 
these  wages  are  not  immediately  deductible: 
they  must  be  capitalized  and  recovered 
through  depreciation. 

Proposal  for  Reform 

In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  should  be 
capitalized  and  recovered  through  cost  deple- 
tion. (Dry  hole  costs  would,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  fully  deductible  on  a  current 
basis.)  Adoption  of  this  rule  would  place  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  on  a  parity  with  other 
businesses. 

Adoption  of  the  proposal  to  require  capi- 
talization of  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment expenses  would  make  it  unnecessan- 
to  apply  LALi  or  the  minimum  tax  to  oil  and 
gas  operations. 

The  requirement  that  intangible  and  drill- 
ing costs  he  capitalized  should  be  effective 
with  respect  to  all  such  expenditures  incurred 
after  Decemljer  31,  1976.  The  effect  of  the 
proposed  would  be  to  increase  revenues  by 
an  estimated  $160  million  in  fiscal  1977,  rising 
to  $2.3  billion  by  fiscal  1081. 

2.  Recapture  of  Deduction  foi-  Tntangibie 
Drilling  and  Development  Costs. 

Background 
The  House  bill  provides  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  sale  of  an  Interest  in  an  oil  and  gas  well, 
the  taxpayer  would  be  required  to  "recap- 
ture" as  ordinary  Income  a  portion  of  the 
amount  previously  taken  as  a  deduction 
against  ordinary  Income  under  the  special 
Intangible  drllUng  and  development  expense 
rule.  In  other  words.  If  an  investor  or  driller 
in  an  oil  and  gas  well  has  claimed  the  spe- 
cial deduction  for  intangible  drilling  and 
development  expienses  and  subsequently  sells 
his  interest,  he  must  report  as  ordinary  in- 
come the  gain  on  the  sale  to  the  extent  of 
the  excess  of  the  accelerated  deductions 
claimed  over  the  amount  t^at  would  have 
been  allowable  as  a  deduction  had  the  drill- 
ing and  development  expenditures  l>een 
capitalized  and  recovered  through  cost  de- 
pletion. The  purpose  of  the  role  is  to  cur- 
tall  the  ability  of  taucpayers  Involved  in  oil 
and  gas  operations  to  deduct  intangible 
drilling  and  development  expenses  against 
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ordiiuury  income  and  then  have  the  gain 
on  til*  aale  of  Ui«  iatttiwt,  wliidi  gain  U  a 
reileetlon  of  that  dediiottan,  taxable  at  preX- 
erential  capital  gain  rates.  A  similar  rule 
presenUy  la  ^n^Iled  In  tJie  case  of  accelarated 
depreciation  taken  with  respect  to  machinery 
and  equipment  and  to  real  estate.  (IBC 
51  1246  and  1250). 

The  House  bill  mores  in  the  right  direction 
in  requiring  a  recapture  of  a  portion  of  the 
Intangible  drilling  and  development  ex- 
p«nse8  deduction. 

Proposal  for  Reform 

The  House  provision  should  be  amended 
to  require  the  full  recaptiue  of  all  intangible 
Or  lUlng  and  development  deductions  in  the 
event  of  a  sale  of  an  oil  and  gas  Interest 
at  a  gain.  Thus,  recaptiue  as  ordinary  income 
should  not  apply  not  Just  to  the  excess  of 
the  special  deduction  over  the  amounts  that 
would  have  been  deductible  had  the  expendi- 
ture been  capitalized,  but  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  intangibles  deduction  previously  taken 
This  latter  approach  is  the  rule  that  applies 
xK^.der  section  1246  of  the  Code  In  the  case 
of  machlnen-  and  equipment  and  that  rule 
should  be  applied  to  the  Intangible  dnllli.g 
and  development  expenses  deduction. 

The  fr.ll  recapture  rule  should  apply  to 
dispositions  of  oil  and  gas  properties  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31.  1975. 
with  respect  to  intangible  and  development 
costs  paid  or  Incurred  after  that  date  (the 
same  as  in  the  Hou'e  bill)  The  proposed 
changes  would  hare  a  negllclble  effect  on 
revenues  in  fiscal  1977.  but  vould  increase 
revenues  bv  an  estimated  13  b.lUon  in  fl<tcal 
1981.  _ 

3.  Repeal  or  2  000  Barrc'.  Ve:  D-.iy  AUo'.vance 
for  Percer.iage  Depletion 

Background 

In  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  or  1975.  Congress 
tuck  a  major  step  by  repealing  percentage 
depletion  for  major  oil  companiee  Uufor- 
tiiiiately,  however.  Congress  continued  per- 
centage depletion  applicable  to  Income  de- 
rived from  the  first  2.000  barrels  of  dally  pro- 
duction, a  figure  which  Is  gradually  reduced 
to  1,000  barrels  of  daily  productiou  by  1980. 
Although  the  2.000  barrel  per  day  exception 
was  justified  on  the  ba^ls  that  ■small  busi- 
ness" needed  to  be  able  to  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  percentage  depletion,  this  obviously 
was  a  red  herring.  During  1975.  the  average 
price  of  oil  was  $8.80  per  barrel  for  independ- 
ent producers  Thus,  at  thl.s  level  gross  re- 
ceipts qualifying  for  the  22'  depletion  rate 
could  total  $6,424,000  annually.  Onlv  two- 
tenths  of  oue  percent  of  all  U  S  businesses 
have  gross  receipts  of  »6.000.000  or  more  per 
year.  It  thus  seems  obvious  that  the  busi- 
nesses that  are  going  to  continue  to  benefit 
from  percentage  depletion  are  hardly  "small" 
as  the  ordinary  individual  understands  that 
term.  Accordingly.  Congress  should  complete 
liie  job  on  percentage  depletion 
Proposal  for  Refer:  -i 

Congre^.-^  should  repeal  the  2.0ou  barrel  r*^"" 
day  allowance  for  percentage  depletion.  The 
2.000  barrel  per  day  allowance  will  be  grad- 
tially  reduced  to  1.000  barrels  by  1980  and 
then  It  should  be  ratably  reduced  to  be  elimi- 
nated entirely  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  January  1.  1985.  The  provision  would 
lesult  m  '~\o  Increased  revenues  for  fiscal  1977 
over  present  law,  but  would  produce  a  long- 
term  revenue  gain  of  $2.0  billion  annually 

4    E.\"pss  Foreign  Tax  Credits  for  Oil 
Background 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  imposed 
a  UnUt  on  the  anx>unt  of  foreign  tax  credit 
that  can  be  claimed  with  respect  to  ii.come 
derived  from  taNAga  oil  extraction.  In  1076, 
tiie  foreign  tex  credit  for  oil  la  limited  to 
M)A  ,  of  fov^n  oil  and  gas  extraction  In- 
cu:ne.  and  60%  In  subsequent  years.  Foreign 
taxes"  in  exoessof  tbe  Umlt  axe  not  allowed 
a*  lax  credifas  to  reduce  U.S.  taxes. 


The  purpose  of  the  197S  changes  was  to 
correct  tha  inequitj  that  had  resulted  from 
the  ability  of  oil  companies  to  claim  as  a 
credit  for  foreign  "taxes"  amounts  paid  to 
foreign  governments  that  in  fact  constituted 
royalties.  Royalty  payments,  of  course,  do 
not  and  should  not  qualify  for  the  credit. 
However,  the  50  ,,  limit  still  exceeds  the  48 ''r 
U.S.  tax  rate. 

Proposal  for  Reform 

The  foreign  tax  credit  attributable  to  for- 
eign oil  and  gas  extraction  income  should  be 
limited  to  4A'r  of  such  income.  Amounts 
paid  to  foreign  governments  in  excess  of  this 
amount  will  not  qualify  for  the  credit. 

The  proposed  change  will  be  effective  for 
all  taxable  years  beginning  after  January  1. 
1976.  The  change  will  increase  revenues  by 
an  esiimfited  »120  mlllioii  for  fiscal  1977.  nnd 
thereatter. 

C    Tar  Trmtment  o/  Multinat'nvnl 
Corporation:! 

1  Repeal  of  Deferral  of  Taxation  of  Etirn- 
In^s  and  Proflt.s  of  Controlled  Foreign  Cor- 
porations r.nd  Their  Shareholders. 

Background 

Under  present  rules,  the  foreign  bouice  in- 
come of  a  foreign  corporation  la  subjett  to 
United  States  income  tax  only  wtien  it  is 
actually  remlfed  to  U.S.  corporate  or  indi- 
vidual shareholders  a.s  a  dividend.  Because 
no  C  S  tax  Ui  Imposed  until — and  unless — 
income  is  distributed  to  the  U.S.  sharehold- 
ers, who  are  generally  corporations,  a  tax  de- 
ferral results.  An  exception  to  the  deferral 
rule  applies  to  Income  from  so-called  "tax 
havei»  actl\.ties  conducted  by  foreign  cor- 
porations controlled  by  US.  shareholders. 
With  respect  to  these  tax  haven  activities, 
Income  Is  deemed  distributed  to  the  U.S. 
shareholder';  and  currently  taxed  to  them  l>e- 
fore  they  actually  receive  the  Income  In  the 
form  of  a  dividend. 

Tlie  benefit  of  tax  deferral  Is  primarily  uti- 
lised bv  multinational  corporations.  By  in- 
definitely retaining  earnings  In  their  foreign 
.■subsidiaries,  the  multinationals  can  avoid  or 
postpone  paving  income  tax  for  long  periods 
of  tune  or  forever.  As  a  resxilt.  there  is  a 
po.verful  incentive  lor  I'.S.  corporations  to 
Invest  abroad,  leading  to  a  loss  of  capital  for 
dornt-.^tic  enterprise  and,  judging  from  the 
available  data,  a  loss  of  jobs  for  United 
States  workers. 

The  Senate  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  voted  to  repeal  the  deferral  privilege 
»nd  thus  lax  the  Income  earned  by  foreign 
subsidlarifs  in  the  same  manner  as  Income 
earned  iiy  domestic  subsidiaries.  The  Con- 
ference Conunlttee.  while  tightening  the 
rules  .'i-mewhat  to  limit  the  benefits  of  de- 
fL-rral.  tliU  not  adopt  the  Senate  provision 
Proposal  for  Reform 

rn.'ecl  States  persons  holding  a  1  percent 
or  greater  Interest  in  a  foreign  corporation 
should  be  taxed  currently  on  their  propor- 
tiot'.ate  share  of  the  Income  from  the  foreign 
corpwatlon  in  cases  where  more  than  50 
per<.>>::t  of  the  stock  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion Is  cnnt rolled  by  United  States  persons. 
Appropriate  adjustments  In  the  foreign  tax 
credit  should  be  made  so  that  Investments 
abronrl  and  domestically  are  treated  on  a 
neutral  basis 

2.  Repeal  of  Domestic-  Interim' lonal  Sales 
Co.-poration  (DISC)   Provision. 

Background 
In  1971.  at  the  urging  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Congress  unwisely  enacted  a  sys- 
tem of  tax  deferral  for  "domestic  interna- 
tional sales  corporations  '  (DIBCs)  and  their 
shareholders.  The  profits  of  a  DISC — which 
can  be  only  a  paper  operation — are  not  taxed 
currently  to  the  DISC  when  earned,  but 
instead  are  taxed  to  the  shareholders  when 
distributed.  However,  each  year  a  DISC  is 
deemed  to  have  disti-ibuted  income  equal  to 
50  percent  of  Its  profits,  thus  producing  In 


effect  a  tax  deferral  for  50  percent  of  the 
export  Income  of  a  DISC. 

The  primary  Justification  offered  by  the 
Treasury  for  enactment  of  DISC  was  that  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  tax  deferral  to  some 
extent  for  domestic  subsidiaries  engaged  in 
export  activity  in  order  to  counter  the  100 
percent  deferral  afforded  to  controlled  for- 
eign subsidiaries.  In  short,  in  the  Treasury's 
view,  the  way  to  combat  one  tax  loophole  was 
to  create  another  one.  The  provision  has  been 
far  more  costly  than  was  ever  predicted.  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  now  pro- 
ject a  91.7  billion  revenue  loss  from  the 
provision  for  fiscal  1981.  And  the  objective 
studies  of  the  DISC  provision  that  have  been 
made  Indicate  that  very  little,  if  any,  in- 
creased export  activity  has  resulted  from 
the  provision.  United  States  exports  have 
increased  substantially  since  1071,  but  this 
increabc  can  be  attributed  to  the  decision  to 
move  to  a  floating  ctirrency,  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  and  general  increases  in  in- 
ternational trade  volume. 

Ilie  House  bill  does  restrict  the  DISC 
provision  somewhat.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  House  failed  to  repeal  DISC  in  its  en- 
tirety largely  because  of  a  barrage  of  busi- 
ness lobbying  that  repeal  of  DISC  would 
destroy  jobs  for  U.S.  workers.  The  AFL-CIO. 
which  supports  repeal  of  DISC,  disagrees  and 
h.as  called  the  lobbying  blitz  in  the  Hotise  a 
.screen  to  hide  the  multi-billion  dollar  wind- 
fall under  DISC.  Moreover,  preliminary  eco- 
nomic analyses  now  indicate  that  DISC  ac- 
tually causes  a  net  loss  of  UjS.  Jobs.  That  is 
to  say.  continuation  of  DISC  may  destroy 
ii-.ore  United  States  jobs  than  It  creates. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  relatively  simple.  If 
DISC  does  cause  any  expansion  in  exp)0)'ts. 
the  dollar  will  appreciate  on  foreign  exchange 
markeis.  As  a  result,  foreign  firms  will  ex- 
pand their  exports  to  the  United  States. 
When  these  imports  are  expanded.  United 
States  workers  will  be  displaced  by  the  im- 
port competition. 

Proposal  for  Reform 

Ihe  preferential  ta-\  treatment  for  DISC'? 
.-.h.j  lid  be  repealed  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1976.  (If  evidence 
Ijresen'.ed  to  the  Committee  should  indicate 
that  it  is  appropriate,  the  Committee  may 
wish  to  consider  an  extension  of  DISC  for 
small  export  businesses  until  1081,  thus  al- 
lowing time  to  develop  a  more  effective 
method  of  encouraging  small  business  to  in- 
crease export  activities.)  Tlie  proposed 
change  would  produce  an  estimated  Increase 
la  revenue  in  fiscal  1977  of  $1.4  billion,  and 
$17  billion  In  fiscal  1981. 

3.  Other  House  Provisions  Dealing  With 
Foreign  Income. 

The  House  bill  Included  several  other  pro- 
visions designed  to  provide  more  equitable 
rules  for  the  United  States  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  Income: 

Retention  of  the  30  percent  withholding 
tax  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Interest, 
dividends  and  other  similar  types  of  income 
of  a  nonresident  alien  or  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion (If  such  income  or  gain  is  not  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States) . 

Repeal  of  the  preferential  tax  rates  for 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporations  and 
China  Trade  Act  Corporations. 

Strengthening  of  rules  for  taxation  of  In- 
come of  foreign  trusts  and  transfers  to  for- 
eign trusts  and  other  entitles. 

The  Senate  should  retain  these  Ho-.i'e 
actions. 

Section  1051  of  the  Hou.se  bill  effects  a 
change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  United  States 
corporations  operating  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
pos.sesslons  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  present  treatment  Is 
very  beneficial  to  certain  companies  and  sig- 
nificantly reduces  their  overall  tax  liability. 
This  proposed  change  can  oi>erate  to  provide 
even   more  significant  financial  benefits  to 
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these  companies.  The  House  Committee  Be- 
pjrt  Instructed  the  Treasury  Department  to 
review  the  operations  of  the  basic  treatment 

0.  U.S.  corporations  operating  in  Puerto  Rico 
1  .  order  to  appraise  Congress  of  the  efTects  of 
t'mt  treatment.  However,  the  first  report  Is 
r.ot  due  until  18  months  after  tbe  close  of 
f.jiendar  year  1976,  or  July  1978.  But,  the 
proposed  House  Increase  in  the  present  bene- 
»Ms  Itself  goes  into  effect  in  1976.  The  Senate 
'  .hould  reverse  the  order  of  these  two  events. 
rh.Tt  is.  Congress  should  require  submission 
a-  a  report  by  the  Treasury  on  the  effect  of 
the  present  tax  treatment  of  corporations 
operating  In  Puerto  Rico  and  other  posses- 
-..oiis,  and  any  proposed  changes,  before  any 
r-'vislon  is  imade. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  should  amend  the 
House  bill  by  requiring  the  Treasury  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  July 

1 .  1 977  on  the  effect  of  tbe  present  treatment 
and  on  the  estimated  effect  on  the  Hbuae- 
proposed  change  or  other  changes  (thus  ana- 
lyzing the  effect  of  such  changes  on  1076 
transactions  as  if  they  had  been  In  effect  In 
t:)at  year).  Action  on  the  House  change 
shotild  await  a  determination  of  tbe  merits  of 
tiie  proposal. 

IV.  Proposals  for  estate  and  gift  tax  reform 
Background 

Comprehensive  revision  of  federal  estate 
ruid  gift  tax  laws  is  long  overdue.  Tbe  House 
\\  ays  and  Means  Committee  has  begun  bear- 
ings on  this  vital  subject.  Congress  should 
give  high  priority  to  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive estate  and  gift  tax  legislation. 

The  major  structural  problems  In  tbe  pres- 
ent estate  and  gift  tax  laws  are  created  by: 

The  dual  transfer  tax  system  that  creates 
j.Kqulties  between  transfers  of  property  by 
t'ift  and  those  at  death; 

The  marital  deduction; 

The  existence  of  generation-skipping 
transfers  to  avoid  estate  taxes; 

Improper  treatment  of  transfers  of  certain 
t>pes  of  property. 

Briefly  the  changes  that  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  our  estate  and  gift  tax  system  is 
both  fair  and  effective  in  achieving  its  ob- 
jectives include: 

1.  Unification  of  present  estate  and  gift 
taxes  into  a  single  transfer  tax  system. 

2.  Revision  of  the  rate  structure  to  distrib- 
ute the  tax  burden  in  a  more  equitable  man- 
ner. 

3.  Providing  an  unlimited  marital  deduc- 
tion so  that  transfers  between  spouses  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

4.  Provide  rules  to  insure  that  transfers  of 
wealth  are  taxed  at  least  once  each  genera- 
tion, thus  eliminating  the  generatlon-sldp- 
plng  transfers  that  allow  wealthy  families  to 
avoid  estate  taxes  for  as  mucb  as  100  years. 

5.  Repeal  or  modify  provisions  that  grant 
preferential  tax  treatment  to  certain  kinds 
of  transfers. 

In  addition,  considerable  concern  has  been 
expressed  in  recent  months  about  the  Impact 
of  federal  estate  taxes  on  family  farm  opera- 
tions. Some  publicity  has  asserted  that  fami- 
lies are  being  forced  to  sell  all  or  part  of  fam- 
ily farm  operations  In  order  to  meet  their 
federal  estate  tax  liability.  It  is  important  to 
our  nation  that  an  adequate  amount  of  our 
open  spaces  be  retained  for  farm  purposes. 
From  a  land  use  perspective,  it  is  also  deslra- 
blo  to  maintain  the  open  spaces  that  farm 
land  represents. 

Undoubtedly,  the  administrative  problem 
cf  valuing  farm  land  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
f  specially  that  which  is  also  usable  for  com- 
mercial or  residential  development,  has 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  one.  And  owners  of 
fhnns  who  have  not  been  willing  or  able  to 
undertake  estate  planning  to  insure  that 
liquid  ftmds  will  be  available  to  their  estates 
vuidoubtedly  do  encounter  difficulty  In  meet- 
ing federal  estate  tax  obligations. 

However,  the  liquidity  problmn  caused  for 
family  farms  by  the  federal  estate  tax  needs 


to  be  placed  in  perspective.  According  to  the 
most  recent  data,  only  about  7  percent  of  the 
decedents  who  die  each  year  are  subject  to 
the  federal  esUte  tax  at  aU.  The  $60,000  ex- 
emption accorded  for  federal  estate  tax  pur- 
poses exempts  93  percent  of  all  decedents 
from  federal  estate  tax  each  year.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  an  estate  owning  a  farm  has  a  fed- 
eral estate  tax  liability  to  be  concerned 
about,  alone  demonstrates  that  the  decedent 
was  in  tbe  top  percentile  of  wealth  holders 
in  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  formulating 
a  response  to  ttie  alleged  liquidity  problem 
from  owners  of  farms,  it  is  important  tliat 
any  provision  enacted  by  Congress  be  care- 
fully tailored  to  insure  that  its  benefits  in 
fact  are  directed  only  to  those  farm  ovTners 
who  are  really  in  need  of  federal  assistance. 

In  this  connection,  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  should  reject  out 
of  band  proposals  such  as  that  advanced  by 
President  Ford  to  increase  the  present  $60.- 
000  estate  tax  exemption  to  a  level  of  $150.- 
000,  or  even  $200,000  as  suggested  by  others. 
Such  proposals  would  virtiially  eliminate  tbe 
federal  estate  tax  as  an  effective  federal 
revenue  meastire  and  as  a  means  of  insuring 
that  undue  concentrations  of  wealth  are  not 
perpetuated  in  the  United  States.  Increas- 
ing tbe  federal  estate  tax  exemption  level  to 
$200,000,  for  exan^le,  would  remove  almost 
one-balf  of  the  revenues  presently  obtained 
from  the  federal  estate  tax.  It  would  mean 
that  less  than  1%  of  decedents  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tbe  tax. 

The  ultimate  thrust  of  tax  reform  should 
be  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  estate  tax,  not 
restrict  It.  To  employ  an  Increase  in  tbe 
estate  tax  exemption  to  solve  liquidity  prob- 
lems of  deceased  farmers  is  to  let  the  farm 
tail  wag  tbe  estate  tax  dog.  Tbe  benefits  of 
increasing  the  exemption  to  $150,000  or  $200- 
000  would  extend  far  beyond  tboee  owning 
farms,  and  would  provide  estate  tax  induc- 
tions in  situations  in  wblcb  they  are  neltber 
needed  nor  desirable.  Tbe  estate  tax  must  not 
be  gutted  under  the  guise  of  jwovlding  as- 
sistance to  owners  of  family  farms.  Estates 
with  liquid  assets  must  not  hide  behind  the 
farm  house. 

Proposed  for  Reform 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  currently  conducting  bearings  on  tbe 
general  subject  of  estate  and  gift  tax  reform. 
Orderly  procedure  would  Indicate  that  tbe 
Senate  take  no  action  with  respect  to  estate 
tax  problems  of  owners  of  family  farms 
separate  and  apart  fr<Mn  the  comprehensive 
estate  tax  reform  bill  that  should  result  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  consideration.  It  is  more 
likely  that  an  effective  and  fair  provision  to 
deal  with  the  liquidity  problem  of  farm  op- 
erators can  be  developed  In  the  context  of 
comprehensive  estate  and  gift  tax  reform 
than  by  an  ad  hoc  decision  in  the  Senate  as 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  designed  to  deal  with 
income  tax  inequities. 

However,  If  the  Committee  feels  that  action 
on  this  matter  Is  appropriate  in  the  pending 
bill,  the  following  proposal  represents  an  ap- 
propriate solution  to  the  liquidity  problems 
of  owners  of  family  farms: 

A  "family  farm"  (the  term  "family  farm" 
should  be  defined  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
section  204(a)  of  the  House  blU)  wiU  be 
valued  for  federal  estate  tax  pvuposes  at  its 
value  for  farm  use  if  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met : 

a.  The  decedent  In  his  or  her  will,  or  the 
decedent's  estate  withhi  the  period  of  time 
for  filing  a  federal  estate  tax  retvirn,  trans- 
fers tbe  development  rights  with  respect  to 
the  property  to  a  state  or  local  government 
(or  to  an  Instrumentality  thereof) ,  or  to  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Code,  the  exempt  function  of  which 
is  to  preserve  land  and  c^>en  spaces.  Tbe 
decedent,  of  course,  may  have  taken  this  ac- 
tion prior  to  death,  and  thtis  guaranteed 
valuation  at  the  value  for  farm  piuT)oses. 


b.  Alternatively,  the  decedent  or  the  dece- 
dent's estate  can  transfer  such  development 
rights  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultitre. 

Either  of  these  transfers  will  constitute 
satisfaction  cf  the  federal  estate  tax  liability 
for  the  tax  that  otherwise  would  be  attribut- 
able to  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
land  at  its  highest  and  best  use  and  its  value 
as  farm  property.  (Of  course,  no  charitable 
contribution  deductions  will  be  allowed  for 
the  transfer  of  the  development  rights) . 

"Development  rights"  are  actually  negative 
easements.  They  do  not  give  the  holder  of 
the  rights  ihe  power  to  take  any  action  with 
respect  to  the  land  covered  by  the  develop- 
ment rights  except  the  right  to  prevent  com- 
mercial or  residential  development  on  the 
land.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  farm  property  as 
farm  prc^ierty  by  the  heirs  and  beneficiaries 
of  tbe  decedent  will  not  in  any  way  be  im- 
paired by  possession  of  the  development 
rigbts  by  an  estate  or  local  government,  for 
example. 

This  proposal  will  insure  that  federal  estate 
taxes  will  be  forgiven  only  in  those  situa- 
tions in  which  there  is  assiurmce  that  the 
farm  property  wlU  in  fact  continue  to  be 
used  as  farm  property.  If  at  some  later  date, 
the  owners  of  the  farm  desire  to  develop  it. 
or  to  sell  it  to  a  purchaser  who  wants  to 
develop  tbe  land,  they  can  do  so  and  they 
(or  the  purchaser)  can  acquire  the  develop- 
ment rigbts  ftom  tbe  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, charitable  organization,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  t^e  case  may  be,  bv 
paying  to  the  bolder  of  the  rights  the  estate 
taxes  foregone  by  the  federal  government 
plus  Interest. 

This  prt^wsal  offers  several  ad^~antages  over 
other  proposals  that  have  been  advanced  to 
solve  the  liquidity  problem  for  owners  of 
farm  operations : 

1.  It  confines  the  federal  estate  tax  relief 
to  farm  operators  and  to  those  farm  families 
who  are  serious  In  their  desire  to  continue 
operating  as  a  family  farm. 

2.  It  does  not  Involve  any  interference  In 
the  family  farm  operation  by  federal,  state 
or  local  government. 

3.  If  it  subsequently  becomes  desirable  to 
utilize  the  farm  land  in  commereial  or  resi- 
dential development,  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
so,  but  at  no  financial  loss  to  the  federal 
government,  in  the  case  of  development 
rights  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  case  of  rights  held  by  state  or  local 
governments,  the  proposal  can  be  seen  as  a 
form  of  revenue  sharing. 

4.  The  proposal  takes  advantage  of  the 
most  innovative  of  the  techniques  present- 
ly being  utilized  for  conservation  of  open 
spaces  and  thus  encourages  use  of  these 
progressive  land  use  techniques. 

The  proposal  should  be  effecti'.e  for  the 
est.ates  of  all  decedents  dying  after  December 
31.  1976.  It  will  result  in  an  estimated  rev- 
enue loss  in  fiscal  1077  of  $50  million,  and 
of  $190  million  in  fiscal  1981. 

v.  PROFOS.\LS  FOR  NEW  TAX  EXPENDrTtiTtES  TH^T 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  present  tax  re- 
form bill  actually  constitutes  "tax  reform" 
the  Senate  should  firmly  reject  those  propos- 
als to  create  new  tax  expenditiu^s  or  other 
tax  escapes  that  will  further  undermine  the 
equity  of  the  federal  income  tax  system. 
Some  of  these  proposals  have  been  advanced 
by  the  Pi-esldent  and  the  Treasury,  others  are 
contained  in  the  House  bill  Itself,  and  still 
others  were  passed  by  the  House  in  the  "En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Conversion  Act  of 
1975,'"  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Among  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  Ad- 
ministration that  should  be  rejected  are: 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  corporate  tax  rate 
to  46  percent.  This  proposal  would  cost  an 
estimated  $1.7  billion.  Economists  are  gener- 
ally agreed  that  corporate  rate  reductions  do 
nothing  to  stimulate  capital  investment  and 
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may  even  be  counter-productive  iu;der  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  only  candidates  for  cor- 
porate tax-reduction  are  small  businesses,  as 
ha^s  oeen  proposed  above.  The  proposed  re- 
visions In  the  Investment  credit  will  provide 
the  most  effective  means  of  stimulating  cap- 
ital investment  in  the  corporate  sector. 

2.  The  proposed  deduction  for  stock  pur- 
chases. This  will  cost  an  estimated  $700  mil- 
lion. Like  all  special  and  preferential  deduc- 
tions, it  will  have  an  upside-down  effect, 
providing  no  benefits  to  nontaxpayers  and 
a  benefit  rise  as  Income  increa.ses.  Introduc- 
tion of  a  federal  bias  to'.vard  purchases  ot 
.".took  by  Indlvldtials  not  only  creates  tax  in- 
equities, but  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  free  mar- 
ket; economy.  Individual  Investors  in  a  mar- 
ket economy  will  purchase  corporate  stocks 

I  as  opposed  to  bonds,  for  example)  when 
those  investments  are  attractive  as  the  result 
of  the  increased  yield  and  dividend  potential 
of  the  company  Itself.  Introduction  of  the 
-specuil  deduction  distorts  the  decision-mak- 
ing; process  by  Investors  In  a  free  economy 
und  results  in  less  than  optimal  efficiency  In 
rhe  .ise  of  capital. 

The  Oovemment  can  safely  rely  on  the 
s:jc.d  Judgment  of  Individual  Investors  to 
c-  aluate  and  determine  the  best  Investment 
Xor  their  own  particular  needs. 

3  The  proposed  special  mortgage  tax 
credit  for  financial  Institutions,  which  would 
cost  an  estimated  t900  million  per  year  when 
fully  effective.  A  Task  Force  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  held  hearings  on  this 
proposal  and  testimony  before  it  indicated 
that  the  proposed  credit  would  be  undesir- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  both  tax  and 
housing  policy. 

4.  The  proposed  tax  relief  Xor  electric  utili- 
ties Including  a  provision  to  permit  share- 
holders to  defer  the  tax  on  dividends  paki  by 
those  utilities  where  they  elect  to  have  the 
dividends  reinvested  in  additional  common 
stock.  The  combined  changes  proposed  by 
the  Admlniatration  would  reduce  tax  lia- 
bilities of  electric  utilities  and  their  share- 
holders by  $800  million  per  year  in  the  long 
run.  Electric  utility  companies  would  seem 
to  be  among  the  least  likely  candidates  for 
further  tax  relief.  According  to  data  filed 
v.ith  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  1974,  many  utilities  paid  no  taxes 
at  all,  either  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  government,  and  others 
paid  at  very  low  effective  rates.  Common- 
v.ealth  Edison  paid  an  effective  rate  of  15.2 
percent,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  10.6  per- 
cent. Consolidated  Edison  paid  no  tax  at 
all.  I'  is  not  electric  utUitie.s  v.iio  need  finan- 
cial relief;   it  Is  their  customers.  And  there 

II  iiothing  in  the  Admlnlstratioi;  proposals 
that  will  insure  that  any  of  the  proposed 
tax  benefits  will  in  fact  he  passed  on  to  the 
consumers  in  the  form  of  lo-vcr  uitlity  rates. 

5.  The  proposed  corporate  dividend  tax  re- 
lief. Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  full 
Integration  of  corporate  ai-.d  personal  in- 
come taxes — and  economists  a'.d  ttw  expert.s 
are  divided  on  the  subject  — the  .^chnlnLstra- 
tion  proposal.s  do  not  accomplish  full  inte- 
gration and  reaV.y  produce  only  tax  reduc- 
tions for  upper  Incoir.e  shareholder-,  in  cor- 
porations. Ill  fact,  the  proposal.*  cost  far 
more  than  full  integration.  It  Is  the  virtimlly 
unanimous  view  of  ecoi-.omi  ts  who  have 
studied  the  matter  that  corporate  dividend 
tax  relief  will  not  restilt  in  the  formation  of 
.additional  capital:  It  will  simply  reallocate 
available  capital  from  those  companies  that 
ilesire  to  retain  earnlncr.s  for  future  growth 
to  those  companies  that  pay  out  earnings  in 
cvirrent  dividends.  The  economic  case  for 
this  type  of  reallocation  of  capital  resources 
IS  •.•.nclear  at  best. 

6  Insulation,  solar  energy.  a:.d  jjardon  tool 
•-ux  credits.  The  proposals  for  X\k  credits  con- 
t.uned  in  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
Energy    and    Conservation     .\ct    of     1975   - 


notably  for  costs  of  residential  Insulation 
and  residential  solar  energy  equipment — 
should  likewise  be  rejected  by  the  Senate 
These  new  tax  credits  are  inequitable  and 
repre.=ent  an  unproven  method  of  encourag- 
ing eneigv-  con.servat!on  practices  The  credits 
are  not  refundable  and  therefore  provide  no 
assistance  to  those  wlio  do  not  otherwise 
incur  tax  liability. 

In  addition,  the  efTertiveness  and  efficieiicy 
of  the  credit?  have  ;'ot  been  analyzed  by 
Congres.*^  and  these  new  lax  preferences 
should  not  be  ei'iacted  until  Congress  can  be 
assured  that  the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs 
and  tha"^  the  tax  credit  is  the  best  means  of 
provlUiiig  finaiiclal  assistance.  The  appro- 
priate action  at  this  time  for  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Is  to  reqiiire  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  review  and  evaluate 
the  proposals  and  to  fiibmlt  a  report  to  the 
Congress  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Then  the  Congress  can  act  in  an  Informed 
manner  with  respect  t-i  these  tax  credit  pro- 
posals. 

Similarly,  the  provision  In  the  pending 
House-passed  Tax  Reform  Bill  creating  a  new 
$7  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  home  gar- 
den tools  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 
The  Justification  given  for  this  provision  was 
that  It  would  relieve  the  pressure  of  rising 
food  prices.  However,  the  need  for  the  meas- 
ure Is  questionable  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
food  prices  have  been  moderating  in  recent 
months.  Furthermore,  since  the  credit  Is  not 
refundable,  it  provides  no  financial  assist- 
ance or  encouragement  to  those  families  that 
are  hardest  hit  by  food  prices.  I.e.,  those  with 
below  poverty  level  incomes.  Finally,  the  tax 
credit  appears  almost  impossible  to  adminis- 
ter and  likely  would  be  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread iibuse. 

VI     l»RciVISIoNS   AFfECTING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
or    THE    TAX     LAWS 

The  House-passed  bill  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  designed  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  federal  tax  laws.  Generally 
these  provisions  represent  desirable  changes 
which  should  Improve  both  the  efficiency  and 
equity  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  adminis- 
trative practices  and  procedures.  The  inclu- 
sion of  the  so-called  "Dead  wood  Bill"  In 
the  tax  reform  bill  is  most  desirable  since  it 
will  remove  unnecessary  Code  provisions,  sim- 
plify the  tax  laws,  and  streamline  the  vol- 
uminous  Internal   Revenue   Code. 

The  provisions  regulating  income  tax  re- 
turn preparers,  providing  declaratory  Judg- 
liient  procedures  for  organizations  seeking 
to  qi::r;ify  for  tax  exempt  status,  improving 
jeopardy  and  termination  assessment  proce- 
dure.-, ciiirlfving  rules  with  respect  to  sum- 
moi:.-  lo^'led  by  the  Iiiternal  Revenue  Service 
to  obtain  taxpayer's  books  and  records,  and 
eatabllshing  procedures  for  disclosure  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  determination  letters 
all  represent  steps  in  the  right  direction  In 
term?  of  equity  and  efficiency  In  the  admin- 
istration of  our  tax  laws.  The  Senate  should 
adop'  these  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  mak- 
ing .'.ich  improvements  as  testimony  before 
the  Finance  Committee  Indicates  may  be  re- 
quired As  in  the  case  of  estate  and  gift  taxa- 
tion. I  intend  to  submit  specific  proposals 
for  reform  and  improvement  f.j  this  Commlt- 
lei.>  a^  >.■  ji.sidfriMio:.  of  tl  esc  .ireas  con; iiiues. 


THr 


\\V  ENFORCEMENT  COUE  OF 
ETHICS 

Ml .  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  in  receiit 
momhs  tliere  has  been  mucli  controversy 
in  our  Nation  concerning  the  proper  role 
of  Federal  agencies  which  possess  in- 
vestigatory and  law  enforcement  powers. 
As  a  membf-i  of  the  Select  Committee  to 
Study  Governmental  Operations  with 
Respect   to  Intelligence  Activities,  I  am 


particularly  mindful  oi  this  problem  and 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  its 
consideration. 

As  many  of  you  know  by  now,  it  is  my 
nature  to  say  what  is  on  my  mind.  Conse- 
quently. I  have  spoken  out  concerning 
the  abuses  I  have  seen  documented,  es- 
peciallj'  those  of  the  FBI.  hoping  through 
my  comments  to  help  redirect  the  ener- 
gies of  these  agencies  into  the  channels 
for  v.hich  tliey  were  intended. 

Because  of  my  special  consciousness  of 
what  the  proper  role  of  law  enforcement 
should  be,  I  was  especially  interested  in 
the  copy  of  "The  Law  Enforcement  Code 
of  Ethics"  which  I  received  in  this  morn- 
ings  mail.  It  is  a  very  fine  code  of  per- 
sonal and  professional  conduct  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
it  with  you. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  law  enforcement  and  con- 
sequently have  many  close  friends  in  the 
law  enforcement  profession.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  this  is  the  code  by  which  they 
and  the  great  majority  of  their  colleagues 
live,  and  I  commend  them  for  the  service 
they  render  and  the  sacrifices  they  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent U.at  the  code  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  code 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The  Law  ENFORCEMrNT  Cooe  of  Ethics 

As  a  law  enforcement  ofQcer,  my  funda- 
ment.! 1  duty  is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safe- 
guard lives  and  property;  to  protect  the  in- 
noceni  against  deception,  the  weak  against 
violence  or  disorder,  and  to  respect  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  men  to  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  Justice. 

I  will  keep  my  private  life  unsullied  as  an 
example  to  all;  maintain  courageous  calm  in 
the  face  of  danger;  scorn,  or  ridicule;  develop 
self-restraint;  and  be  constantly  mindful  of 
the  welfare  of  others.  Honest  In  thought  and 
deed  In  both  my  personal  and  official  life, 
I  will  be  exemplary  in  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  the  regulations  of  my  depart- 
ment. Whatever  I  see  or  hear  of  a  confidentlra 
nature  or  that  is  confided  in  me  in  my  oflicial 
capacity  will  be  kept  ever  secret  unless  revela- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty. 

I  will  never  act  officiously  or  permit  person- 
al feellnge,  prejudice,  animosities  or  friend- 
ships to  influence  my  decisions.  With  no  com- 
promise for  crime  and  with  relentlees  prose- 
cution of  criminals,  I  will  enforce  the  law 
courteously  and  appropriately  without  fear 
or  favor,  malice  or  111  will,  never  employing 
unnef  e.ssary  force  or  violence  and  never  ac- 
cepting gratuities. 

I  recognize  the  badge  of  my  office  as  a  sym- 
bol of  public  faith,  and  I  accept  it  as  a  pub- 
lic trust  to  be  held  so  long  as  I  am  true  to 
the  ethics  of  the  police  service.  I  will  con- 
stantly strive  to  achieve  these  objectives  and 
ideal.s.  dedicating  myself  to  my  chosen  pro- 
fession   .  .  law  enforcement. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Jackson  upon  Introducing  S. 
3142.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Plf-nning  Act,  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
sea  ich  Act  of  1964,  and  S.  3145,  a  bill  to 
establish  energy  conservation  research. 
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development  and  demonstration  Insti- 
tutes, to  create  a  cooijeratlve  energy  ex- 
tension service,  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate nattonal  program  of  research,  de- 
\elopment  and  deatonstrattoi  In  tech- 
nologies related  to  energy  canservation 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcom. 

The  PBESIIHNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMXKTS    BT    SKfATOB    JACKSOK 

Tlii;      ENERGY      CONSERVATION-      RESEARCH      AND 

OEVXLaPMENT   ACT    OF    1078 

I  am  pleaaed  to  join.  vitb.  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Ben&tor  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHtmca)  in  ooapoiMoylng  legislation 
to  create  energy  conservation  research  and 
development  Institutes  and  to  mandate  that 
EBDA  develop  and,  with  Congreaaional  ap- 
proval, imftlament  a  program  to  create  a 
CooperatlTe  Energy  Conservation  Extension 
Service,    8.    3146. 

Various  estimates  of  the  Federal  Energor 
AdmUil&tratioa  and  EBDA.  indicate  that 
the  potential  fof  energy  conservation  1& enor- 
mous. According  to  tbeae  agencies.  It  la  poa- 
sible  to  carLserve  up  to  3  mi1H<vTt  barrels  of 
oil  equivalent  per  day  simply  by  fallowing 
energy  conservation  techniques  or  employ- 
ing existing  energy  conservation  technolog- 
ies. In  atUlltlnn.  EBDA  has  estimated  that 
successful  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  In  conservation  could  re- 
sult in  saving  as  much  as  8  million  barrels 
of  oU  equivalent  per  day  by  1985. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  mobilize 
tiie  scientific  and  technical  expertise  which 
already  exists  In  our  nation's  caUeges  and 
universities.  The  creation  of  an  Energy  Con- 
.servatlon  Research,  Development  and  Dem- 
o.'istratlon  Instituto  In  each  State  would 
.significantly  Increase  the  manpower  now  de- 
voted to  energy  conservation  B&D  and  would 
provide  each  State  wUh  a  center  of  excel- 
lence from  which  energy  conservation  re- 
search could  be  carried  out  and  technical 
information  regarding  effiuienl  use  of  energy 
could  be  disseminated. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  retiuire 
that  EBDA  develop  a  plan  to  create  a  Co<9- 
erative  Energy  Conservation  Extension  Serv- 
ice. It  is  envisioned  that  such  a  Service 
would  provide  Individual  energy  conBumurs; 
small  bualnessefi  and  other  end-use  energy 
consvimers  with  technically  competent  ad- 
vice about  energy  conserving  techniques 
and  opportunities. 

Tills  proposal  complements  legislation  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President — the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  The  provision 
contained  In  Title  m  of  that  Act  for  the 
support  of  State  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams provides  a  basic  framework  for  con- 
servation efforts  based  on  <!nergy  efficiency 
standards  which  can  take  account  of  unique 
!ociil  conditions  and  opportunities  for  en- 
ergy savings.  The  central  thrust  of  the  leg- 
islation Introduced  today  would  compll- 
ni?jit  the  programs  envisioned  by  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  by  provid- 
ing the  technical  personnel  and  the  know- 
h-/vv  to  asstire  rapid  and  efficient  Imple- 
Jiientatlon  of  energy  conservation  measiu-es 
.1*  the  local  level  and  to  permit  consumers 
to  institute  those  conservation  practices 
vsliich  can  offer  some  relief  from  the  Impact 
of  high  energy  prices. 

I  ain  liopeful  that  this  Important  legisla- 
tion will  receive  early  coi-ksideration  by  the 
Congress. 


amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Water  Resources  Reaeszch  Act 
of  1904, 8.  81*2. 

The  Wsier  Resources  Planning  Act  of  196S 
was  enacted  to  encourage  conservation,  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  Nation's  water  and 
related  land  resourees  on  a  ccnnprehensive 
and  coordinated  basis  among  Federal  and 
State  agmeles  Involved  In  water  resources. 
The  Water  Resoxirces  Research  Act  of  19W 
was  enacted  to  comptlment  the  provisions 
of  the  planning  act  by  assuring  that  the 
country's  research  needs  related  to  water 
would  be  adequately  and  thoroughly  ad- 
dressed. The  research  act  called  for  the 
establishment  of  water  research  institutes 
at  land-grant  instlttrtlons  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  more  adequate  national  water 
research  program. 

To  date,  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Ulterior  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Water  Resources  have  revealed  that 
many  of  the  objectives  of  these  two  laws 
have  been  achieved.  However,  much  has  hap- 
pened since  the  psBnacn  of  the  plsainlng  and 
research  acta.  We  have  made  the  enaetraait 
of  the  National  fiivlr<mmeBtai  PtiiCT  Art. 
the  Coastal  Zone  Manaenneiit  Act.  and  we 
have  eaqperlffiftoed  a  greatly  enksnoed  need 
for  food  and  fiber.  The  deprcsed  State  at 
o«r  own  eooBCMny,  and  the  energy  crisis  have 
complicated  m«ttexs  greatly.  These  develop- 
ements  have  a  direct  bearing  ob  the  aeope 
and  pmpose  ot  both  the  Water  Sesomroes 
fanning  Act  and  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
see  rtdi  Act. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  experience 
with  the  administration  of  taoQi  ot  these 
laws,  it  is  now  thnely  to  re-exsmlne  the 
aehlsvements  and  diort-eomiDgs.  This  bfll 
incorporates  the  suggeaitlons  made  by  many 
States,  river  tassin  commlsBlans  and  othezx. 
While  it  should  not  be  consldRed.  a  final 
product,  it  is  a  starting  point  from  which 
the  Congress  might  considfr  water  resources 
research  and   planning. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  same  crisis  in.  water 
which  this  ITatlon  has  faced  in  the  energ^j 
field,  then  It  Is  Inq;)eratlve  that  water  re- 
seai-ch  and  planning  he  conducted  In  an 
effective   and  comprehensive   manner. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  be  aJale 
to  consider  this  measure  at  an  early  date 
and  that  positive  action  on  this  bill  v.ill  b« 
forthcoming. 


Am:  nio;ents  to  The  Water  Resourcss 
Pi  ANNXNG  Act-  and  The  Water  Besookcss 
Rksearch  Act 

I  am  pleajsed  to  Join  with  my  friend,  the 
ciistingulshed  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Clnirch)    In    .sponsoring   this   legislation   to 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  CHANGING 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
by  George  Cabot  Lodge  which  appeared 
in  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  March- 
April  1974.  In  this  article— entitled 
"Business  and  the  Changing  Society" — 
Mr.  Lodge  discusses  the  changes  taking 
place  in  our  society  with  attention  to 
their  impact  on  business  and  on  the  man- 
agerial class.  He  identifies  a  functional 
dichotomy  between  our  professed  beliefs 
and  our  actions  and  addresses  himself 
to  the  ideological  traiisfcrmatiou  which 
we  confront. 

Mr.  Lodge  is  a  professor  of  business 
administration  at  Harvard  Business 
School  and  formerly  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  International  Affairs 
under  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy. I  ask  unanhnoiis  consent  that  his 
thought  provoking  article:  "Business  and 
the  Changing  Society,"  be  printed  in  the 
Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Business   anb   the  CHANcrNC   Societt 
(By  Oeorge  Cabot  Lodged 

(Note. — Individual  Ism,  private  property,  a 
weak  central  government — an  Che  traditional 
notions  In  which  this  nat.tfm  has  so  long 
believed  seem  to  be  aKgiiTnin^  the  status  of 
discarded  totems.  What  we  really  believe 
today,  as  measured  from  what  we  are  actually 
doing,  does  not  Jibe  with  these  time-honored 
notions;  in  many  cases,  our  actions  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  our  party  line.  And 
because  we  seem  to  be  fViarging  off  in  so 
many  different  directions  at  once,  it  is  hard 
to  get  any  kiqd  of  clear  picture  of  the  piu-- 
poses  and  priorities  of  our  society.  The  au- 
thor has  done  his  best  to  disabuse  himself 
of  dead  issues  and  to  open  his  eyes  to  what 
is  happening  to  our  goak  and  Ideals.  Here 
he  adjures  the  rest  at  im  U>  &o  the  same 
Unless  every  one  of  us  tries  to  see  his  prob- 
lems clearly,  relying  no  more  en  the  olA  no- 
tions of  "right"  bat  trying  to  aceess  what  Is 
going  to  be  "right"  in  the  future,  we  shall  by 
default  hand  ovu-selves  over  to  the  chances 
of  nondirection  and  chaos.  He  points  out.  as 
objectively  as  he  can,  where  he  thinks  we 
are  heading,  and  he  adds  a  recommendatioB 
or  two  for  managers  who  are  wflUng  to  en- 
gage themselves  with  the  process  of  social 
change,  both  as  citizens  and  as  executives. 

Mr.  Lodge  is  professor  of  busaess  admin- 
istration at  the  naivartf  Basiness  Bdiooi.  He 
teacnes  in  both  the  MBA  and  the  Advanced 
Bfanagement  programs.  Before  coming  to 
Harvard,  he  served  In  the  Blsenfaower  and 
Kennedy  administrations  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  labor  for  international  affidrs.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Engines  of  Change:  United 
States  Interests  and  Revolution  in  Latin 
America"  and  other  books  and  articles.  He 
is  now  finishing  a  book  on  the  subject  of  this 
article,  to  be  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. ) 

The  United  States  Is  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  great  transformations  of  Western  clv- 
Ization.  Like  many  other  managers,  the 
dxlef  execirtJve  of  General  ITotors  feels  the 
quakes: 

"I  am  concerned  about  a  society  that  has 
demonstrably  lost  confidence  in  Its  Institu- 
tlons^in  the  government,  hi  the  press,  in  the 
church.  In  the  mllitarj- — as  wen  as  In  busi- 
ness." ' 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  old  ideas 
and  astmiptlons,  which  once  made  our  great 
institutions  legitimate,  authoritative,  and 
confident,  are  fast  eroding.  They  are  slipping 
away  In  the  face  of  a  changing  reality  and 
are  being  replaced  by  dlffierent  Ideas  and  dif- 
ferent assumptions,  which  are  as  yet  ill- 
formed,  contradictory,  and  shockiug.  The 
trsmsltion  Is  neither  good  nor  bad;  there  Is 
the  possibility  of  plenty  of  both.  The  point  Ls 
tliat  it  is  taking  place. 

It  is  hard  for  managers,  especlaUy  those 
in  large  corporations,  to  c^erate  in  an  envi- 
ronment In  which  the  old  ideas  no  longer 
seem  to  work.  If  these  new  ideas  were  weU  de- 
fined, it  would  be  difficult  enough  for  man- 
agers— and  for  all  of  us — to  cope  with  them: 
but  since  they  are  still  plastic,  unfamiliar, 
and  disruptive,  we  are  batted — and  perhaps 
afraid. 

We  need  to  stand  back  and  look  at  the 
whole  body  of  our  problems  and  not  merely 
at  the  dilemmas  and  questions  each  one 
presents  to  us  individually — we  nnist  look 
at  the  forest,  now,  instead  of  the  trees.  It 
behooves  managers  to  clear  their  heads,  to 
Inspect  all  old  assimiptione,  to  identify  a.s 
precisely  as  possible  what  is  happening  and 
what  new  ideas  and  definitions  of  values  are 
germinating,  and  then  to  look  objectively  at 
the  choices  that  remain. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Tlie  old 
ideas  are  hard  to  let  go;  they  have  glorious 
associations  for  us,  springing  as  they  have 
from    the    revolutions    sgainst    hierarchical 
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tueclic.:ilisni  of  t/i»e  bixteeuth  duel  csfven- 
'c'Ciiih  centuries.  It  is  difficult  aLiO  becftu-ne 
tiie  oicl  Ideas  are  what  In  many  ca<ied  have 
mioe  legitimate  the  seats  of  pov.-er.  They 
J'litify  the  status  quo.  No'oody  likes  t<.  looK 
\'  the  wer.kncss  beneath  him 

Bill  the  stakes  are  high.  Some  in -nrntif'n'* 
iTiii  he  ;.ble  to  adapt  lo  the  uicomtiig  Ideol- 
ig>,  and  survive  and  prospor.  OMiers  may 
hiive  to  look  outside  the  Unlir-d  rS'ates  for 
!  it/ve  tiospltable  surroiiiidlngs  vvhrre  the  old 
ideas  are  still  acceptubie.  Still  jther  iustitu- 
":cns  v.Ul  be  shaken  apart,  ar.d  they  are  be- 
miinlag  lo  know  It;  but  they  are  paralyz-fd. 
iiiiwlinng  or  unable  to  change  or  move  WliyV 

Otii     INSTiri  TIONS    ARE    .SPINrr:Mi 
THrm     V.H£f.LS 

■■\'  1  v.n'e  this,  the  natioii's  etoii'jiiiv  i6  a. 
i.iLi  thiotile.  Sales,  profits,  and  proUuciiou 
have  never  been  greater.  But  llie;e  is  au  un- 
ea'^e,  a  certain  absence  of  control  and  direc- 
clou  v.lth  which  tiie  econouii'sts  canuot 
reckon.  We  have  lost  ct>nfidence  in  our^elvefs 
Tnd  the  wcirld  know.s  it: 

The  decline  of  the  dollar  is  j,  i:ien.siife  oi 
"iir  loss. 

'^'ood  and  fuel  are  In  .-^hort  s;i,ipiy 

The  ni;iliu;;e  on  Che  assembly  Iiiil-  coii- 
tiiuiej. 

The  tratie-otl  n»echa,nlsms  tlirout^li  whkU 
v.e  balance  eneigy,  policy,  lechnology,  traas- 
porlation,  economic  growth,  and  ecologiciil 
uitegrlty  are  not  functioning. 

The  structures  of  government  are  bloated 
a'.id  incHicient,  manipulated  by  pov.erUil  in- 
terest groups  whose  clear  cm  ei.d&  jet-m  lo 
justify  any  mean?:. 

Opinion  poiUi  confirm  Geratenot;^  a  pei- 
ccplion  of  declining  confidence  iu  t'.ir  polit- 
ical leadership;  and  each  day  a  in-.v.spapei- 
brings  to  each  of  us  new  revelaUoiu-.  of  llle- 
;;ality  by  business  and  government  leaders. 

Thus  an  ominous  self-doubt  prevails,  a 
fe;'r  ihat  we  are  moving  inexorably  away 
frcio  Old,  familiar  moorings  and  ^>liUag  ofl", 
i<<T  all  V  e  are  worth.  Into  an  iiuUi  own  :,i-\  of 
storiP-,.  We  need  a  cli,\rt,  a  pUvn,  to  find  our 
V, ay.  But  whom  can  we  trust  to  drav  the 
plan  Uiid  mark  the  cour.se? 

There  is  a  propensity  in  limes,  like  tUe.-,e  to 
ijlii'ue  tiie  devils  and  praise  the  ungels.  Some 
are  even  tempted  to  welcome  the  ruin  and 
desUuction  of  the  old,  blindly  hopinu  to  find 
the  good  and  reliable  iu  the  puritC  of  the 
ashes. 

Biit  iH-ither  pralae  nt-r  blame  no:  jiua  is 
tiie  answer.  We  need  new  social  and  polltlci»l 
construcls  that  (a)  clearly  embrace  our  sco- 
nomlc  and  technological  activities  and  (b) 
.'•How  for  the  development  of  a  new  seit.s©  of 
community.  But  what  .sho'ild  th: ->;  con- 
structs be? 

U\  essence,  they  mitsi,  weave  ro=.ciher  ior 
I's  a  new  system  of  definition?  for  the  an- 
cient values — survival.  Justice,  creativity, 
.sclf-rer.pect,  and  the  like.  All  commtmities 
everywhere  have  treasured  these  value.":  they 
are  timeless  and  essentially  noncon trovers: r.i. 
It  is  the  definitions  of  stich  values  th.v*  ■.  ,i;y 
fiom  time  to  time  and  place  to  place. 

For  example,  in  ancient  Egypt,  just  ire  nnd 
sL-lf-respect  involved  lugylng  stnnea  t  •  me- 
morlaliiie  Pharaohs  transition  to  the  next 
life.  And  In  modern  Cliina,  these  same  vaUiC'; 
are  fulfilled  by  total  service  *<•  nu-  cvmtv.n- 
nity  prid  the  nation. 

Our  own  definitions  ar?  quit?  dirTerent, 
but  they  are  also  fuz^y  and  coiiradlctory. 
ri'p  proof  of  this  st.itemeiU  Is  the  fact  that 
.*'  iiave  lost  our  sense  of  what  "ought  to 
lie  '—we  have  lost  the  sense  of  direction  that 
■  f'Uld  allow  u.«<  to  answer  the  qu<»?tion?  being 
'■     -.f'd  about  our  society  today: 

t;y  what  <  literia  will  ve  i!i?'-<"re  r.-ir 
p.  ..'J-' 'ess? 

i"hat  is  the  good  community? 

U'lw  many  people  should  It  hftvt»'' 

v/here  .should  they  live" 

Wl'iu  do  they  need? 

V. K.il  aie  lljclr  rights' 


Tl.e'e  uie  no  prfigtn.itic  ^u.'irti.r^  to  ques- 
tions such  a.*i  these.  Ad  hoc  experinu-ntalism 
of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  become  ad- 
dicted ion-.;ituies  ttouuderiiig  Iroin  crisis  to 
crisis.-  Ihe  need  for  liroad  couocptloiis  I. as 
become  essential. 

They  may  come,  as  iiiev  have  sti  of'cn  in 
the  past,  v.ith  cruelty.  bU>odsheH.  lepression. 
and  waste.  They  maj  C' ime  hnmunely.  effi- 
ciently, and  with  a  maximuia  of  liberty,  as 
they  have  relatively  .seldom.  Ii  v.e  perceive 
the  li  at  lire  of  our  ir>sis  sooner  i.ither  than 
later  and  do  not  .shrin.;  from  Its  ImpUcotlons. 
however  threatening  lo  existing  assumpUoiLs 
and  interests  ibose  impli.'«tionfc  may  be,  the 
chancfo  will  iutre»,f.e  that  our  truusitlon 
ttom  our  old  ideology  to  a  »Jew  ideology  will 
ijc  relatively  benign. 

But  If  we  wait,  coniident  oi  s.'nitjhow  mnd- 
dlint;  through,  wo  shall  lurch  from  crisis  t" 
crLsis  uuiil  larf;e-.scale  depre.s-.iou  and  di.si  iip- 
tloii  cause  us  to  wclcjine  the  oiderly  lellef 
of  diclat.ushlp. 

TDtOLOCY  AS  CONNMTIVE  TISSUE 

One  great  dlinculf  y  \se  huve  in  facln^;  up  to 
tilts  problem  of  Ideologlcul  tran-sitlon  Is  that 
v.e  have  always  thought  of  ourselves  &s  a 
pragmatic  i>eople  that  does  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  requirements  f>f  the  time. 
We  ha\e  suppo-^od  Hint  ideology  is  something 
we  left  behind  in  Europe  with  our  ances- 
tors—a theore'ical  bag  of  confusion  that 
trammeled  up  socialism  and  communism  and 
the  other  "isms."  from  which  hardhended 
Americans  are  hi.ppily  free. 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense  \\t>  rirc  .tu;-.t  as 
deeply  imbued  with  ideology  as  any  other 
connnunity — probably  more  so  We  .sometimes 
call  It  Americanism  It  is  the  basis  of  our 
moilvatlon,  our  national  collective  uncon- 
.SC10U.S."  I'o  assert  that  we  are  free  of  it  Is  as 
absurd  as  to  assert  that  a  true  man  exists 
>vlio  (ioes  not  have  a  siubconsciotis  mind. 

IN    IHE    OID    POOY 

Our  tr-ditional  Ideologv  is  no'.  .<;  all  h.nd 
to  identtiy.  It  is  compased  of  five  great  ideas 
that  first  came  to  America  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  having  been  set  down  in  seventeenth 
century  England  as  "natural"  laws  by  John 
Locke,  amouK  others.  These  Ideas  found  a 
particularly  fertile  soil  In  the  v;vst,  under- 
papulated  wilderness  nf  America  and  .served 
u.s  well  for  a  hundred  years  or  so.  They  are 
no.v  Iu  .11  .idvanced  slate  of  erosion 
iDdiriOiialism 

Ihis  is  the  atomistic  notion  t.'tnt  tlie  coni- 
liiunliy  is  no  more  llian  the  i>um  of  the  indi- 
viduals In  it.  It  la  the  idea  that  ftilfillment 
lies  In  an  es.sentlally  lonely  stru'-^le  in  what 
amounts  to  a  v.llderne.ss  where  tiie  fit  tur- 
vlve— and  where.  If  you  do  not  t.mvive,  you 
are  somehow  unfit.  Closely  lied  to  individiial- 
Ism  Is  the  Idea  of  cqualiii/,  in  the  sense  Im- 
plied i'l  the  phrase  "equal  opportunity,"  and 
the  idea  of  contract,  the  Inviolate  device  by 
wliich  individuals  are  tied  together  as  bu\ers 
ruid  .sellers.  In  tiie  political  order  in  this 
country,  individualism  evolved  into  interest 
group  pi'tralism.  which  became  the  preferred 
luentis  of  ;Ilrfcting  society. 

Proiicrty  riyli  t.. 

'iradi'ioii.-'.Uy,  the  best  guaraiiice  of  indi- 
lidual  rights  was  held  to  be  the  Faiictuy  of 
property  rights.  By  virtue  ol  this  concept,  the 
individual  was  assured  Iri-edom  frr>m  the 
pret'.i.tory  powers. of  the  sovere'a'-i 

Competition 
Adrtin  Siiilih  most  floqtienfly  nrtii-io.ued 
the  idea  that  the  tu:es  of  property  are  bes; 
controlled  by  each  Individual  proprietor  com- 
peting in  an  open  marl  et  to  .satisfy  individ- 
ual cotK-tu.ier  desires 

The  liiiiitcd  slate 
Iu  reaction  to  the  powerful  hicw.icliies  of 
medievalism,   the  conviction  grew  that  the 
least  government  is  the  best  government.  We 
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(I'l  II.  t  ;.i  ad  hoii  big  government  may  get. 
but  .'.I  tire  reluctant  to  allow  it  i.uthority  or 
focus  .And  vhatever  happonc  the  cry  is, 
Don  t  let  It  plan  -  particularly  down  ther? 
in  WashinQ:ton.  Lei  it  ,1\ist  bo  responsive  to 
crises  a. id  to  interest  eroups.  Whoever  pfv.-. 
the  price  i  ..n  call  the  tune." 
Scicntifli    f^tjeciuIi-Mtion  and  fragmentation 

This  Is  the  corruption  of  Newtonlnii  me- 
chanics uliich  says  that,  if  we  attend  to  the 
p;irts.  Bs  experts  and  .specialists,  the  wliolo 
will  lal.e  care  of  itself. 

There  are  a  number  of  powerful  Ameiiv.in 
myths  associated  with  the:-ie  Ideas:  John 
Wayne  as  the  frontiei-^man;  rags  to  riches 
with  Horatio  Alger;  and,  most  fundamen- 
tally.  the  myth  of  material  growth  and 
progif  .-is. 

InipUclt  in  inriividti:ili.';m  Is  the  notioti 
that  man  hrs  the  will  to  acquire  power,  that 
Is,  to  control  exteiiiiil  events,  property,  na- 
ture the  economy,  politics,  or  whatever. 
Under  tlic  concept  of  the  limited  state,  Ihr* 
presence  of  this  will  In  the  human  psych'- 
meant  the  guarantee  of  progress  through 
competition,  notably  when  combined  witii 
(he  Darvviniau  notion  that  the  inexorable 
processes  i>f  evolutloi.  are  cons^riiitly  v.orkir.t; 
to  improve  on  nature. 

Scientific  f-pociaU7.ation  has  been  pr^rt  ri 
this  "progress,"  fragmeniing  kriowledge  and 
society  while  straining  their  adaptability 
This  splintering  has  brought  us  at  least  one 
hideous  result:  an  amoral  view  of  progres'; 
"under  which  nuclear  ballistic  missiles  defi- 
nltel>'  represent  progress  over  gunpowder 
and  cannonbnlls,  which  in  turn  represent 
progress  over  bows  and  arrows."  ■'  Tliis 
teacherous  myth  pluces  no  apparent  limit  on 
the  degree  to  wliich  man  can  gain  dominion 
over  his  environment,  nor  does  It  stipulate 
any  other  ideologicn!  criteria  for  definitig 
progre.os. 

If  we  con.sider  the  past  6,000  years  of  'lu- 
nian  history,  we  are  struck  by  the  extent  to 
which  this  Btoralstlc,  individualistic  Ideology 
constitutes  a  fundamental  aberration  from 
the  historically  tvplcal  communitarian  norm 
It  stands  as  a  radical  experiment  thrit 
achieved  its  most  extreme  manifestation  in 
America  in  tlie  nineteenth  century.  Since 
tliat  time  It  has  been  st«adily  deterioratir'g 
In  the  face  of  various  challenge.s — wars,  de- 
pressions, new  economic  and  political  .•3y.-.- 
tems,  the  concentration  and  growth  of  popu- 
lations, and  institutional  fs  well  n:^  e:ivlror.- 
inemril  desjeneratloii. 

AND    IN    VHE    NEW 

Instil  utions  that  depended  coi  ilie  tra-ii- 
tional  Ideas  for  tholr  legitimacy — notably  the 
large  corporations — have  thus  become  un- 
moored. It  is  now  important  to  determine 
what  new  ideas  are  moving  in  as  "legitimiz- 
ers"  so  that  more  fii-tiug  ln.stitutional  forms 
and  structures  can  be  created.  Here  are  my 
own  impressions. 

1.  Individual  fuirillmCit  occurs  through 
participation  in  a;i  organic  social  process  - 

The  conuii'tiut.i  .v-i  conceived  today  l.s  in- 
deed laoie  than  liic  .sum  of  the  individuals 
in  it.  It  has  special  und  urgent  needs,  and 
the  survival  and  the  .sell-ie.spect  of  the  Inai- 
vlduals  in  it  depend  on  the  recognition  of 
those  needs.  There  are  few  who  can  get  then- 
kicks  H  la  John  Wayne.  aUliough  many  try. 
Indl\iduHl  fulfillment  lor  most  depends  on 
a  place  in  a  coinmiinil.\.  an  identily  wltii  a 
whole,  a  pai  tlelpation  lu  an  organic  so-i.d 
proces.s.  And  further; 

If  the  community,  the  factoiy.  or  the 
neighborhood  Is  well  designed,  its  niembets 
will  hnve  a  sense  of  identity  with  It.  They 
will  be  able  to  n.'iVe  inaximum  use  of  their 
capacities. 

If  It  is  poorly  designed,  people  will  be 
correspondingly  alienated  and  frustrated. 

In  the  complex  and  highly  organized  Amer- 
ica of  today,  few  cati  live  as  Locke  had  In 
mind. 

B(>l!i  corporatiC'ii''  an'1  luiious  have  played 
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icadiflg  roles  In  the  creaUon  of  the  circum- 
stances wbte*  eroded  Oie  old  Idea  of  indi- 
vidualism and  created  the  mm.  But  in- 
varlaWy  tUey  have  ls*e»  IdeotoglcaUy  un- 
mindful of  wliet  tliey  Have  done.  Therefare. 
.hey  neve  tended  to  nnger  wit*  the  old  forms 
a. Id  assumptions  even  after  those  have  been 
critleany  altered: 

A  central  component  of  the  old  notion  of 
individualism  U  the  ao-caUed  protestant 
ethic:  hardwork.  thrift.  dri«ycd  fratlflca- 
tion.  and  obedience  to  aiittooBity.  Business 
has  extolled  these  virtues  on  the  production 
side  of  things  even  as  It  has  ayatematic^y 
undercut  them  on  the  marketing  side.  Ad- 
vertlalne  departments  spwid  miUlons  re- 
minding us  that  the  good  life  entaUa  Im- 
mediate grattflcatlon  of  our  most  lurid  de- 
sires, grattfleatlon  which  we  can  buy  now  Mid 
pay  for  later.  Leisure  and  luxury  are  touted 
as  the  hallmark  of  happlneee.* 

Similarly,  the  assembly  worlwr  has  been 
led  to  beUero  by  management,  parents,  and 
TV  that  ttie  rid  Idea  of  individual  fulfill- 
ment is  valid.  But  he  flnds  hlmaelf  con- 
strained In  an  IneseapaWe  worlc  setting  dra- 
matically unlike  anythtoig  that  he  has  been 
led  to  expect.  He  is  Uable  to  strike  out,  per- 
haps violently.  Or  he  may  Join  the  absentee 
lists  taking  I«days  and  Mondays  off  to  eke 
out  some  spurious  IndlTlduallem  vU  drugs, 
dilnk,  old  movies,  or— if  he  is  lucky— a  walk 
in  the  hills.  ,       ^  ^. 

ParadoKleally.  sucdi  behavior  puzzles  both 
management  and  unions.  They  linger  with 
the  traditional  indivlduaUstic  Idea  of  the 
contract  long  after  the  contract  has  ceased 
being  Individualistic  and  has  become  "col- 
lective" unmtndfva  of  the  irrelevance  of  the 
Individual  labor  contract  to  the  communi- 
tarian prohlems  at  hand. 

Our  former  social  policy  attempted  to 
guarantee  that  each  worker  have  equal  op- 
portunity. The  young  lawyers  enforcing  equal 
employment  legislation,  however,  have  taken 
quite  a  different  tack.  In  the  case  of  AT*T, 
for  example,  they  argued  that  discrimination 
had  become  Institutionalized:  it  had  become 
endemic  to  the  AT&T  co«mnunlty,  and 
women,  for  example,  had  been  slotted  Into 
certain  tasks. 

When  this  kind  of  argument  is  being  ac- 
cepted, It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove 
Individual  discrimination  in  order  to  get  re- 
dress. 

The  government  then  moved  to  change  the 
makeup  of  the  whole  of  AT&T  so  as  to  pro- 
vide. In  effect,  for  equality  of  representation 
at  all  levels.  Without  any  specific  (Siarge  hav- 
ing been  brought,  the  company  in  turn 
agreed  to  upgrade  50,000  women  and  6,806 
minority  group  workers  and — perhaps  most 
significantly— ^to  hire  4,000  men  to  fill  tradi- 
tionally female  Jobs  such  as  operator  and 
clerk.  The  company  also  agreed  to  pay  some 
$15  million  in  ccnnpensatfon.  Thus  the  Issue 
became  one  of  equality  of  result  not  of  t^- 
portunlty;  a  communitarian  Wea  had  super- 
seded an  individualistic  one. 

Given  this  definition  of  the  issue,  the  com- 
pany's task  was  to  redesign  itself  according 
to  certam  overall  criteria,  in  recognition  (a) 
of  the  fact  that  Individuals  are  unequal  in 
many  Important  respects  and  (b)  of  the  dic- 
tum that  the  good  organization  Is  one  which 
adapts  Itself  to  those  inequalities  to  assure 
equality  of  result. 

Needless  to  say.  the  union  at  AT&T  pro- 
tc  ted  bitterly,  since  the  goveinment's  action 
v,,>s  a  direct  threat  to  the  conti-act  which 
pre>  iously  had  been  the  device  used  to  resolve 
inequities  in  seniority  and  promotion  poli- 
cie-;  ■  The  company  Itself  has  had  commen- 
'urate  difficulty  In  meshing  its  old  thinking 
with  the  specific  steps  demanded  by  the 
representatives  of  the  new  Ideology.  Yet  the 
changes  are  being  forced  forward.  In  one 
fashion  or  another,  nonetheless. 

2.  Rights  of  memhershlp  are  overshadowing 
propery  rights. — ■ 
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A  most  curious  thing  has  happened  to  pri- 
vate property — it  has  stopped  being  very  im- 
portant. After  all,  what  difference  does  It 
really  make  today  whether  a  peraon  owns  or 
Just  enjojis  prcq>erty?  He  may  get  certain 
psychic  kicks  out  of  owning  a  Jewel  or  a  car 
or  a  TV  set  or  a  house — but  does  It  really 
n>ake  a  difference  whether  he  owns  or  rents? 

Today  there  is  a  new  right  which  clearly 
supersedes  property  rights  in  political  and 
social  Importance.  It  Is  the  right  to  survive — 
to  enj(9  income,  health,  and  other  rights  as- 
sociated with  membership  In  the  American 
community  or  In  some  component  of  that 
community,  including  a  corporation.  As  of 
January  1,  1974,  for  example,  all  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  65  years  old.  or  blind,  os  disabled 
have  had  an  absolute  right  to  a  minimum 
Income  of  $140  a  month  President  Nixon's 
Family  Assistance  Plan  would  have  guaran- 
teed an  Income  to  alL  Health  legl^atlon 
guaranteeing  nodical  care  to  all  Is  likely. 

This  right  derives  not  from  any  individ- 
ualistic action  or  need;  it  does  not  emanate 
from  a  contract.  It  Is  a  communitarian  right 
that  public  opinion  holds  to  he  consistent 
with  a  good  community.  It  Is  a  revolutionary 
departure  from  the  old  Lockean  conception 
under  which  only  the  fit  survive.  President 
Nixon,  ai^uirently  unaware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening, said  once:  "If  you  underwrite  every- 
body's Income,  you  undermine  everybody's 
character."  Well,  of  course,  that  depends  on 
the  definition  of  self -reject. 

The  utlUty  of  property  as  a  legitimising 
idea  has  eroded  as  well.  It  Is  now  quite  ob- 
vious that  our  large  public  corporations  are 
not  private  property  at  all.  The  1.500.000 
shareholders  oi  General  Motors  do  not  and 
cannot  control,  direct,  or  in.  any  real  sense 
be  responsible  for  "their"  company.  Further- 
more, the  vast  majority  of  them  have  not 
the  slightest  desire  for  such  responsibility. 
They  are  investors  pure  and  simple',  and  if 
they  do  not  get  a  good  return  on  their  in- 
vestment, they  will  put  their  money  else- 
where. 

Campaign  GM  and  other  similar  attempts 
at  stockholder  agitation  represent  heroic  but 
naively  conservative  strategies  to  force  share- 
holders to  behave  like  owners  and  thus  to 
legitimize  corporations  as  property.  But  such 
action  is  clearly  a  losing  game.  And  It  is  a 
peculiar  Irony  that  James  Roche,  as  GM 
chairman,  branded  such  agitation  as  radical, 
as  the  msu;hlnatIons  of  "an  adversary  cul- 
ture .  .  .  antagonistic  to  our  American  Ideas 
of  private  property  and  Individual  respon- 
slbUlty."  In  truth,  of  course,  GM  is  the 
radical;  Nader  et  alia  were  acting  as  con- 
servatives, trying  to  bring  the  corporation 
back  into  Ideological  line. 

But,  tiie  reader  m^  ask,  if  GM  and  the 
hundreds  of  other  large  covporatic^s  like  it 
are  not  property,  then  what  are  they?  The 
best  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  some  sort  of 
collective,  fioating  in  philosophic  limbo, 
dangerously  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  il- 
legitimacy and  to  the  charge  that  they  are 
not  amenable  to  community  control.  Con- 
sider how  the  management  of  this  uonpro- 
prletai-y  institution  is  selected.  The  myth  is 
that  the  stockholders  select  the  boaxd  of 
directors  which  in  tiu'u  selects  the  manage- 
ment. This  Is  not  true,  however.  Manage- 
ment selects  the  board,  and  the  board,  gen- 
erally speaking,  blesses  management. 

Managers  thus  get  to  be  managers  accord- 
ing to  some  mystical,  circular  process  of 
questionable  legitimacy.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances It  is  not  surprising  that  "man- 
agement's rights"  are  fragile  and  its  author- 
ity waning.  Alfred  Sloan  warned  us  of  this 
trend  In  1927: 

"There  Is  a  point  beyond  which  diffusion 
of  stock  ownership  must  enfeeble  the  cor- 
poration by  depriving'  it  of  %'irile  interest  in 
management  upon  the  pari  of  some  one  man 
or  group  of  men  to  whom  its  success  is  a 
matter  of  personal  and  vital  interest.  And 
conversely  at  the  same  point  the  public  in- 
terest becomes  involved  when  the  public  can 


no  longer  locate  some  tazigible  i>ersonaiity 
within  the  ownersh4>  which  it  may  hold 
respoBfiible  for  th»  coqj>Qration's  conduct."  < 

We  have  avoided  this  profound  problem 
because  of  the  unquestioned  effectiveness  of 
the  ctHporate  form  per  se.  In  the  past,  when 
economic  growth  and  progress  were  synony- 
mous, we  preferred  that  managers  be  as  free 
as  poosible  from  stockholder  interfoence,  in 
the  name  of  efficiency.  But  today  the  defini- 
tion of  effliiiency.  the  criteria  for  and  the 
limitations  of  growth,  and  the  general  con- 
text of  the  corporation  are  all  much  less 
sine.  So  the  myth  of  corporate  property  Is 
becoming  a  vulnerability. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  means  will 
be  found  to  legitimize  the  targe  corporation 
and  to  make  it  responsive  to  community  de- 
mands. Several  options  seem  poesBile; 

Effective  shareholder  democracy  might 
work  in  small  companies. 

More  comprehensive  and  intelligent  reg\i- 
latlon  by  the  state  might  be  a  possibility, 
with  respect  to  public  ntlHttes. 

Self-management  schemes  su<*  as  those 
In  Europe  are  being  tried  by  .some  U.S.  com- 
panies. 

Federal  coi-porate  charters  that  define  cor- 
poratiB  piu-pose,  management  rights,  and 
community  authority  might  be  successfnl 
"legltimizers." 

Finally,  there  is  nationalization,  perhaps 
the  noost  brutish  and  inelHcIent  way  to  legiti- 
mization. If  managers  do  not  take  leaderrfiip 
in  rebuilding  their  hase  of  legitimacy,  and  do 
It  artfully  and  wen.  they  might  as  wen  con- 
template Uie  worst  of  the  poeslbllltiefi. 

3.  Community  need  to  satisfy  consumer 
desires  is  refdaclng  competition  as  a  means 
for  controlling  the  uses  of  pr<q>erty — 

It  was  to  the  natUxn  of  eoBomunity  need 
that  ITT  appealed  in  1971  wiien  it  sought  to 
prevMrt  the  Justfce  Departaoent  from  divest- 
ing it  of  Hartford  Fire  Insurance.  The  com- 
pany btwyers  said,  in  effect:  "Don't  visit 
that  old  idea  of  cocnpetttioB  on  u&  The  pub- 
lic Interest  requires  ITT  to  be  Ug  and  stiong 
at  home  ao  that  it  ca»  wlthatend  the  blows 
of  Allende  in  Chile,  Castro  in  Cuba,  and  the 
Japanese  In  general.  Before  you  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  to  us,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretaxy  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Council  <rf  Ec«iomic  Advis«s  should 
meet  to  decide  what,  in  the  light  of  our  bal- 
ance-<rf-p«yments  problems  and  domestic 
economic  difficulties,  the  national  Interest 
is."' 

Note  that  here  again  It  was  the  company 
arguing  the  IdeologlcaUy  radical  case.  The 
suggestion  was  obvious:  riT  Is  a  partner  with 
the  government — Indeed  with  the  Cabinet— 
In  defining  and  fulfilling  flie  ewnmunltarlan 
needs  of  the  United  States.  Tben  may  be 
some  short-term  doubt  aboirt  who  is  the 
senior  partner,  but  partnership  it  Is.  This 
concept  is  radically  different  from  the  tradi- 
tiomd  idea  underlying  the  antitrust  laws — 
namely,  that  the  public  interest  emerges 
naturally  from  free  and  vigorous  competition 
among  numerous  aggrefesive.  Individualistic, 
and  preferably  small  companies  attempting 
to  satisfy  consumer  desires. 

In  the  face  of  the  serious  pressures  from 
Japanese  and  European  business  organiza- 
tions, which  emanate  from  ideological  set- 
tings quite  different  from  oar  own,  there  will 
be  more  and  more  reason  to  set  aside  the  old 
idea  of  domestic  competition  in  order  to  or- 
ganize U.S.  business  effectively  to  meet  wor'd 
competition.  Managers  wRl  probably  welcome 
if  not  urge  such  a  step;  they  may,  howeve". 
be  less  willing  to  accept  the  necessary  con- 
comitant: if.  In  the  name  of  efficiency,  of 
economics  of  scale,  and  of  the  demands  of 
world  markets,  we  allow  restraints  on  the 
free  play  of  domestic  market  forces,  then 
other  forces  wiH  have  to  be  used  to  define 
and  preserve  the  pviblic  Interest.  These 
"other  forces"  will  amount  to  greater  regu- 
lation by  the  political  order,  in  .some  form 
or  other. 
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4.  The  role  of  government  is  lucvitahlv 
eKpandlng — 

It  f(^ow8  that  the  role  of  the  3tat»  Is 
changing  radically — It  Is  becoming  the  setter 
(.•?  our  sights  and  the  arbiter  of  conuniinlty 
needs.  Inevitably,  it  will  take  on  unprece- 
dented tasks  of  coordination,  priority  set- 
Mii^.  and  planning  In  the  Itu^eat  sense.  It 
.'.ili  need  to  become  far  more  efficient  and 
a  I'horltatlve,  capable  of  making  the  difficult 
■tiiU  subtle  tradeoffs  which  now  confront  us— 
i*>r  e.xample,  between  environmental  purity 
•lud  energy  supply. 

Government  Is  already  big  In  the  United 
states,  probably  bigger  In  proportion  to  our 
population  than  even  In  those  countrle.'? 
iviilch  we  call  "socialist."  Some  16'"  of  the 
labor  force  now  works  for  one  or  another 
fcuvernmental  agency,  and  by  1980  It  will 
be  more.  Increasingly,  U.S.  institutions  Ii\e 
on  government  largess — subsidies,  allov.- 
aaces,  and  contracts  to  farmers,  corporations, 
and  universities — and  Individuals  benefit 
from  social  Insurance,  medical  cire,  and 
housing  allowances.''  The  pretense  of  the  lim- 
ited state,  however,  means  that  these  huge 
allocations  are  relatively  haphazard,  reflect- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  moment  and  the  power 
;if  interest  groups  rather  than  any  tort  of 
loherent  and  objective  plan. 

The  web  of  Interrelated  factors  v.  iiich  to- 
gether  constitute  the  energy  crisis  i-i  the 
direct  result  of  governmental  "ad  lux  -m' 
.Mid  the  lack  of  an  Integrated  plan 

Significantly,  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  be- 
fore him.  President  Nixon  cloaks  his  depar- 
tures from  the  limited  state  In  the  language 
ol  the  traditional  ldeolog>'.  Seeking  to  make 
UU  massive  and  Increasing  (but  uncertain > 
iiitei  ventlons  palatable,  he  has  tried  to  make 
|ii^  motives  appear  pragmatic,  not  Ideological 
B.it  he,  like  ITT,  Is  the  radical  In  the  case: 
i'-.cn  as  he  has  regxilarly  called  us  to  loyalty 
Hi  what  he  terms  cherished  values  (ei>sen- 
tially.  the  Lockean  five),  he  has  deliberately 
.-.cted  to  subvert  the.se  very  notlon.s.  This  is 
worse  than  merely  confusing  becat'se  it  de- 
lays the  time  when  we  will  recot'nlze  the 
jilannlng  functions  of  the  state  .(-r  wiutt 
t  hey  are  and  must  be 

If  the  role  of  governmeiU  wore  more  pre- 
c-isely  find  consciously  defined,  the  govern- 
ment could  be  smaller  in  si/e.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  plethora  of  bureaucracies  todav 
l5  the  result  ol  a  la''k  of  focu.s  and  compre- 
hcasion,  an  Ironic  bit  of  fallout  from  the 
old   notion  of  the  limited  state. 

Tlie  greatest  significance  of  Wattrgivte  is 
perhaps  that  It  has  set  back  the  Inevitable 
liend  tor.'ard  increased  executue  power  and 
efficiency  at  a  time  when  we  need  strong. 
sound  execvjtlve  leadership  more  thati  e\er. 
IL  is  ironic  that  at  this  Juncture  Sam  Erviit. 
a'i  pure  and  noble  an  embodiment  of  the 
I.ocxean  faith  as  one  could  Imagine,  is  a 
ualional  hero.  There  has  not  been  a  hero  in 
America  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
•  iiere  probably  v/ill  not  be  again. 

Watergate,  however,  will  have  served  a 
n^c^st  useful  purpose  if  it  alert.s  us  to  the 
need  for  strict  and  explicit  statutory  limita- 
tions ou  executive  power  as  we  go  ii'to  a 
time  wiien  that  power  will  necessarily  ^row. 

5.  Reality  now  requires  perceptio!'.  of  whole 
■  vHtems,  not  only  the  part*.    - 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  fuuduiufi.t.Uiy. 
tt.e  old  idea  of  scleutlflc  8pecialis-.rttioti  ha.s 
'-'iven  way  to  a  new  consciousness  of  tht  in- 
tf-rrelatedness  of  all  things.  Spaceship  earth, 
the  limits  of  growth,  the  fragility  of  our 
life-siipportlng  biosphere  have  dramatized 
(lie  ecological  and  philo-sophlcal  truth  that 
fverylhing  Is  related  to  everything  else. 
Harmony  between  the  works  of  man  and 
t'.-.e  demands  of  nature  \a  no  loncer  the  ro- 
iviaiitic  plea  of  conservationist?.  It  L<*  an 
.i>)soliite  rule  of  survival,  and  thus  It  Is  of 
profound  Ideological  slgnlficanc©,  subvert-  5 
ui  man.y  ways  all  of  the  Lcickean  idea'-i 


;e=J  At  end  of  article 


The  dilennnaof  protenf 

But  Introducing  cohesive  and  organic 
order  into  our  fractionated  world  i-s  not  pain- 
less. It  Is  difficult  even  for  those  mast  In- 
timately Involved  In  the  process  to  see 
clearly  what  the  real  problems  are.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  decline  In  youth  pro- 
test— many  have  remarked  on  it  What  really 
happened? 

The  so-called  countercultin-e  was  rooted  iti 
an  ideological  contradiction  which  It  dili- 
gently avoided  resolving.  It  voiced  a  tradi- 
tional (if  extreme)  cry  for  the  full  promises 
of  the  Enlightenment,  individualistic  and 
romantic:  "Do  your  own  thing,  now,  no 
matler  what."  It  was  also,  however,  a  radi- 
cal call  for  new  communitarian  norms  gov- 
erning income  distribution.  Inheritance,  har- 
mony with  nature,  and  a  new  political  order 
Young  people,  not  surprisingly,  were  unable 
to  live  with  such  contradiction. 

And  educational  Instltutlon.'i  ga\c  them 
i.fle  help  In  understanding  or  coping  with 
it  Academic  bureaucracies,  based  on  the  old 
idea  of  specialization,  constitute  a  series  of 
long  dark  tunnels  called  disciplines  The  best 
man  in  each  field  is  at  the  end  of  his  tunnel. 
dig<^lng  an  ever-narrowing  trench  of  new 
knowle<Ie;e.  "If  you  are  diligent  you  may  find 
him,"  the  student  is  told,  "and  if  you  are 
persistent  you  may  get  hiin  to  raise  liis  head 
and  mumble." 

WTiatever  the  ultiniate  viUue  of  academic 
research  may  be,  the  .student  has  come  to 
wonder  whether  this  kind  of  education  is 
what  he  needs  to  understand  the  world — 
vhether.  In  fact,  what  Is  truly  important  1^ 
not  what  ties  the  tunnels  together  and  how 
they  are  related  to  one  another,  What,  for 
example,  are  the  implications  of  genetic^, 
biology,  or  psychology  for  political  science 
philosophy,  and  sociology? 

"If  he  tries  to  find  out.  there  are  onlv 
a  tew  ni.iverlcks  u>  he'd  hid  hand.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  lncrea.slug  numbers  of  college 
seniors  have  no  conception  of  where  they 
are  20-''o  to  At.  It  ia  also  no  wonder  that 
ini  reaslui;  numbers  <  r  .students  are  dropping 
out  to  seek  their  o.mi  integral ir.'.i  through 
0..fct  experience  in  the  world. 

Understandable  as  this  reaction  r.i.%y  be. 
it  IS  woefully  IncTicient.  Realizing  this  fact, 
the  educational  bureaucracies  are  beglmiing 
to  budge — but  no  more  than  that.  And  hier- 
;.rfhies  of  the  l)usiri-  s  \\<<r\(\  :ae  not  doing 
m'l-h  i^eiter. 

An  aiitoijss/  on  mdit-.tiy 
Once  General  Motor.s  w.-is  beautif i.ili.\  h»r- 
monious  with  the  community.  In  1910.  what 
were  to  become  OM's  component.s  were 
clearly  ov.  iied  by  entrepreneurs:  Louis  Chev- 
rolet and  his  counterparts  at  Buick.  Olds- 
mobile.  Hyatt  Roller  Bearlng^i.  and  so  on 
Tlieir  authority  and  iegitima'-y  were  clear. 
Y0U115  men  came  out  of  the  hills  hungry 
for  work  in  Detroit:  thousands  ma.s.sed  oul- 
.side  the  hiring  gates.  Survival  was  at  stake 
Tlie  rlgiit*!  of  property  were  secure,  and  tlie 
conirac  vhich  followed  from  ihetn  was 
anthoritaiive.  Mr.  Chevrolet  offered  the 
tt-rms,  and  v.orker.s  took  them  !-r  left  them 
Time  pas-'.ed.  and  workprs  demanded  more 
jiower.  They  submerged  their  Individualism 
into  an  Interest  group,  the  United  .\utomo- 
bile  Workers.  Managemciit,  actmi;  out  of  a 
sense  ol'  property  rights.  rcbUted.  Violence 
ensued  The  UAW  Hnally  won,  and  llie  con- 
tract became  collectivi'ed- -  almost  .i  contra- 
dlcticm  m  terms,  if  one  thinks  of  the  cf>n- 
t'-act  in   its  pure,   individualistic  ftirm. 

Alsi>.  property  riglil,^  were  themselves 
eroded  by  becoming  a  subject  for  bargaining 
in  an  adversai-y  pr.^edure  Thi-jc  rights  were 
further  diluted  by  the  emergence  of  an 
entirely  different  ly|)e  of  management ,  one 
divorced  fr{»m  ownership.  Nevertheles.s.  the 
structure  worked  efficiently,  and  the  United 
States  accepted  it  beci>u,se  of  it;;  rc'^pccl  for 
the  aulomobi'e  nnd  ;  >;  r.  it-'ifil  ^.iviw'h 
per  se 


Tl'pn  ill  the  1960s,  the  UAW  started  to 
splinter.  Individual  locals  and  Individual 
worker.4  within  locals  feeling  needs  which 
could  not  be  embraced  by  the  tdrecMly  bloated 
contract.  Sun'lval  having  been  assured  by 
the  community,  the  workers  began  to  de- 
mand avenues  to  Individual  fulfillment  In  a 
comm-..Miir;irian  setting  where  it  could  not 
\ie  fouiia. 

By  this  tlRiO,  too,  tlie  ownership  of  OM 
had  become  Immensely  diluted:  and  today 
the  legitimacy  of  Its  function  Is  Increasingly 
Kuspi-ct.  In  1964.  Sloan  wrote  of  fiylng  over 
the  countryside,  delighting  In  the  "eplash 
of  jewel -like  color  presented  by  every  park- 
ing; lot.""  Such  a  lyrical  description  falls  a 
bit  U:.t  today. 

So  the  legitimacy  and  power  of  manage- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  labor 
contract  and  thus  the  union,  on  the  other, 
have  deteriorated.  But  the  hierarchies  have 
barely  budged.  For  a  while,  company  man- 
agement's answer  was  to  pay  workers  more 
for  their  unhapplness,  a  recourse  suitable  to 
the  contractual  form.  The  union  hierarchy. 
on  their  side,  had  roughly  the  same  Idea — a 
fatter  contract.  Absenteeism,  sabotage,  and 
lowering  productivity  have  continued,  how- 
ever. Meanwhile,  at  Toyota,  when  the  nlghl 
.shift  goes  off  duty.  It  cheers  the  day  .shift  on 
til  harder  and  harder  work. 

Thir.  whole  s.viidrome  Is  generic  to  U.S.  in- 
dustry. It,s  root  is  simply  that  we  have  out- 
grown tlie  old  ways  of  doing  things.  We  mvist 
now  find  a  new  way  of  doing  things,  one 
that  accords  with  present  realities  and  new 
de*iiiitloi'.s  of  values. 

THE    MAN.^t:tR'S    MINP 

Let  me  now  consider  what  these  five  traiici- 
fbrmations  imply  for  managers — In  particu- 
lar, man.igers  of  large,  publicly  held  corpora- 
tions. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  manager  must  form 
a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  a  willingness  to 
confront  manifold  change  openly  and  with 
breadth  of  vision,  not  with  the  heels  duy 
In  and  the  old  blinders  on.  More  than  ever, 
he  must  see  his  task  as  a  general  not  a  spe- 
cialized one.  He  Is  not  an  expert;  he  Is  an 
integrator,  a  .synthesizer,  responsible  for  the 
whole  and  capable  of  perceiving  the  whole, 
within  an<l  without:  and  he  had  better  recog- 
nize the  fact. 

This  requires  both  rcairage  and  hope: 

It  requires  courage,  to  rinse  out  the  mmi 
and  inspect  all  the  assumptions  (especially 
those  that  underlie  his  power  and  legltimi/e 
it);  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  whole 
and  not  merely  his  own  momentary  bureau- 
cratic status  end  prerogatives;  to  think  the 
unthinkable   and   discuss  It. 

It  requires  hope,  not  for  "the  good  old 
days"  to  return,  nor  for  more  ad  hoc  solu- 
tions, but  for  the  potential  value  of  the 
future.  It  requires  the  hope  of  those  who 
"see  and  cherish  all  forms  of  new  life  and 
are  ready  at  every  moment  to  help  the  birth 
of  that  which  Is  ready  to  be  born."  '" 

Once  the  manager  has  opened  his  uiin-l 
fully,  he  call  consider  two  sct^  of  problems 
v.hich  the  changing  Ideology  raises  for  the 
lar,;,e  c,  rporation.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  Intel iial  organization  of  the  corporation 
and  concerns  matters  of  ownership,  nccount- 
abilily.  and  contract.  The  second  has  to  do 
V.  ith  the  relationship  between  the  corpora- 
lini  and  the  commiuiitics  v/hich  il  affect*; 
tlie  neighborhood,  the  city,  the  state,  the 
n.Uion.  unci  the  world. 

Tlien  he  can  focus  on  the  qi'Cotions  that 
all  these  problems  .irihe: 

Wliat  oroblems  should  Mie  corpoittior.  re- 
.soUe  and  Aiiith  i!iii.-,t  be-  diciOed  by  the  coni- 
ni'inity" 

Willi  le^pect  to  ci'mmi'ulty  deci.sions,  him' 
are  ihey  best  made- -by  government,  by  con- 
suuiers,  or  by  intsrest  groups? 

If  by  ailerest  group.s.  then  Jiow  by  direct 
iperh.'p:^  radical)  action,  tlirough  legislative 
and  lej^al  pressure,  or  through  leverage  on 
the  f  .1'.  ii'i'-e  branch,  as  has  ITT' 
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To  what  extent  is  dispersion  of  power  a 
desirable  thing  pollticaUy?  Aa  the  legitimacy 
of  management  has  decIliMd.  the  central 
government  has  moved  in  to  control  increas- 
ing segments  Of  corporate  operation.  Should 
corporations  try  to  regain  what  political  edge 
they  have  lost? 

If  dispersion  of  power  is  a  good  thing 
■  which  I  think  it  is),  how  should  the  cor- 
poration encourage  the  design  of  more  dis- 
persed forms  of  community  legitimization 
and  control,  within  Its  own  framework  and 
outside  It? 

This  Is  a  valuable  exercise,  not  so  much 
because  the  manager  can  always  Influence 
the  answers  directly,  but  because  It  helps 
the  manager  set  out  the  possibilities  for 
himself. 

Directiona  to  consider 

Industry  has  taken  some  hesitant  steps  of 
its  own  toward  resolving  its  Ideological  con- 
fusions, some  of  which  are  oriented  toward 
minimizing  or  eliminating  the  labor  con- 
tract and  replacing  it  with  institutionalized 
consensus.  Somewhat  like  its  Japanese  and 
European  counterparts,  the  U,8.  corporation 
is  moving  away  from  the  adversary-contrac- 
tual structure  toward  a  consensual,  collective 
form  in  which,  to  put  it  simply,  no  one  feels 
left  out  of  anything.  As  this  change  occurs, 
alternatives  to  property  rights  are  emerging 
as  the  way  to  provide  legitimacy  and  thvis 
authority  to  management.  Here  are  some  vig- 
nettes of  the  change. 

Food  processing 

A  plant  manufacturing  pet  food  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  is  organized  into  self-managed  work 
teams  which  are  given  collectlTe  responsi- 
bility for  large  parts  of  the  production  proc- 
ess. To  accommodate  the  capabilities  and 
needs  of  individual  workers,  assignments  of 
individuals  to  tasks  are  subject  to  team  con- 
sensus. There  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  break 
down  division  of  labor  and  q>eclallzatlon : 
"Pay  Increases  are  geared  to  an  employee 
mastering  an  Increasing  proportion  of  Jobs 
first  in  the  team  and  then  In  the  total 
plant. '  ^^  All  signs  are  that  this  plant  is 
extremely  productive  and  profitable. 

Note  the  radical  implications  of  this  exper- 
iment. In  a  real  sense,  the  legitimacy  and 
thus  the  authority  of  the  management  of 
the  Topeka  plant  comes  from  the  workers  as 
a  whole,  not  from  some  outworn  concep- 
tion of  property  rights.  This  fact  feeds  the 
workers'  sense  of  fulfillment  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  the  high  productivity  and  profits 
of  the  ofteration. 

The  top  management  of  th^  company  thus 
faces  some  excruciating  questions: 

"Do  we  extend  this  idea  to  other  plants — 
maybe  to  headquarters  Itself — to  Increase 
ROI,  even  though  it  will  undercut  our  Jobs?" 

"If  we  do  it  anyway,  what  happens  to  the 
myth  that  we  are  answerable  to  the  board  of 
directors,  who  represent  the  shareholders?" 
(The  answer  to  this  one  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  shareholders  appear  to  be  get- 
ting a  better  return  on  their  investment 
from  Topeka.  Perhaps  the  management  hier- 
archy, or  part  of  It,  should  be  dispensed 
with.) 

It  is  Indeed  difficult  to  open  one's  eyes 
to  the  possibility — the  mere  possibility — of 
extinction. 

Also,  note  the  threat  to  the  idea  of  equality 
when  an  organization  moves  to  consensus 
from  contract.  Each  team  Is  responsible  for 
hiring  replacements;  presumably  It  selects 
those  who  will  get  along  well  with  the  group. 
If  the  group  objects  to  certain  persons,  they 
will  not  be  hired.  Race  might  be  involved. 
My  point  is  that  collectivism  can  be  dehu- 
:uar.lzlng  unless  It  is  controlled  by  a  definite 
SvCial  theory — an  Ideology. 

Moving  from  contract  to  consensus  obvi- 
ously threatens  unions  as  well.  The  Tojjeka 
plant  is  small  and  new,  wlMi  an  Innovative 
;nanagement  and  no  union.  To  apply  the 
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same  principles  in  the  automobile  or  steel  or 
utUltles    industries,    however,    raises    many 
problems.  All  these  industries  are  trying,  al- 
though in  somewhat  different  ways. 
The  auto  industry 

The  automobile  Industry  is  introducing  Job 
enrichment  and  organizational  development 
programs.  Union  leaders  have  criticized  these 
efforts  as  elitist  nonsense,  as  paternalistic  at- 
tempts to  divide  the  worker  from  the  union. 
"The  better  the  wage,  the  greater  the  Job 
satisfaction,"  says  WUllam  Winplsinger,  gen- 
eral vice  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  "There  Is  no  better 
cure  for  blue-collar  blues.""  Company  in- 
dustrial relations  officials  Join  Leonard  Wood- 
cock of  the  UAW  in  attributing  "the  alien- 
ation problem"  to  academics  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.'^ 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  labor  relations 
bureaucrats  on  both  sides  eye  any  threat  to 
the  contract  anxiously,  since  it  is  the  idea 
that  supports  their  bureaucracies.  Their  re- 
sistance testifies  both  to  the  ideological  na- 
ture of  the  problem  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
solving  it  in  situations  where  rigid  hlearchies 
are  unwilling  to  inspect  the  assumptions 
beneath  them. 

Steel 

The  steel  industry  appears  to  be  following 
a  somewhat  different  route  to  establishing  a 
basis  for  consensus.  Industry  labor  relations 
officials  and  union  leaders  have  worked  out  a 
peace  agreement  involving  a  no-strike  clause 
and  binding  arbitration  in  the  face  of  the 
common  interest — namely,  making  U.S.  goods 
more  competitive  against  foreign  in^Mrts.^ 
Although  neither  side  Is  likely  to  admit  it, 
such  an  arrangement  is  a  step  toward  re- 
placing the  idea  of  contract  with  that  of 
consensus. 

This  scheme  may  have  more  promise  than 
the  organizational  development  and  Job  en- 
richment schemes  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try because  it  protects  directly  all  of  those 
whose  power  Is  threatened.  Its  weakness  Is 
that,  in  Itself,  It  does  nothing  to  give  a 
greater  sense  of  participation  to  workers  on 
the  shop  floor.  But  a  recent  HEW  task  force 
notes  that  this  may  be  a  serlovis  shortcom- 
ing: "What  workers  want  most,  according  to 
more  than  100  studies  made  in  the  past  20 
years.  Is  to  become  masters  of  their  im- 
mediate environments  and  to  feel  that  their 
work  and  they  themselves  are  important — 
the  twin  ingredients  of  self-esteem."  '^ 

If  consenstial  systems  are  going  to  work,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  educate  young  people  ac- 
cording to  the  new  ideology  rather  than  the 
old.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  hire  people 
who  want  to  become  part  of  a  certain  whole. 
No  matter  how  consensual  a  collective  may 
get,  there  are  going  to  be  boring  Jobs  which 
will  not  provide  the  necessary  sense  of  ful- 
fillment to  college  graduates,  for  example. 
Workers  will  have  to  be  screened  for  Jobs 
with  the  idea  of  weeding  out  those  whose 
capacities  are  more  as  well  as  less  than  the 
work  requires.  This  prospect  raises  ominous 
specters  of  OrwelUanism  and  deserves  care- 
ful watching. 

Electric  utilities 

For  years,  the  utility  companies  have 
tried — successfully — to  keep  government  reg- 
vilatlon  diffuse.  Government  has  responded 
by  steadfastly  falling  both  to  manage  otir 
nation's  energy  needs  and  to  plan  a  proce- 
dure to  fulfill  them.  The  result  is  that  many 
utilities  find  themslves  In  a  devil  of  a  mess; 
rates  fixed  by  state  agencies,  taxed  by  the 
cities,  partly  regulated  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  and  affected  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  a  host  of  other  local 
and  national  governmental  entitles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  environmental  in- 
terst  groups  are  grabbing  for  the  utility  com- 
panies' throats.  The  Scenic  Hudson  Preserva- 
tion Society,  for  example,  successfully  kept 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York 
from  building  Its  pump  storage  power  sta- 


tion at  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson  Blver  for 
ten  years,  and  the  battle  Is  not  entirely  over 
yet.  Like  great  dinosauxs,  many  public  utili- 
ties are  being  bitten  to  death  In  a  swamp 
partly  of  their  own  making. 

The  need  for  federal  Intervention  to  plan 
the  future  of  electric  power  seems  plain.  Re- 
gional power  production  Jurisdictions  should 
be  plarmed;  research  on  new  technologies 
needs  to  be  Increased;  technology  and  site 
decisions  must  be  made.  The  problem  is  far 
too  big  and  too  national  in  sc(4>e  to  leave  to 
a  scattering  of  private  companies. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  these  com- 
panies should  be  nationalized.  That  will  be 
the  inevitable  result,  however,  unless  more 
intelligent  steps  are  taken  soon.  These  com- 
panies must  realize  what  government,  and 
only  government,  can  and  must  do:  plan  the 
allocation  of  resources  and  make  the  critical 
Judgments  of  costs  and  benefits.  To  do  this  it 
must  intervene  with  authority  and  coher- 
ence. 

ONE'S    OWN    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  viewpoint  I  have  laid  out  in  this  ar- 
ticle has,  I  hope,  triggered  some  thoughtful 
responses  in  the  reader.  Even  if  be  argues 
with  the  way  I  diagnose  our  problems,  I  da 
not  believe  he  can  deny  their  omnipresence, 
their  interrelation,  and  their  seriousness. 

If  he  can  inspect  his  own  ideological  as- 
siunptions  objectively,  he  may  find  himself 
reasoning  out  a  new  personal  position  of  his 
own,  one  that  accords  more  closely  vrlth  the 
realities  of  the  world  we  live  in  today  than 
does  the  hodge-podge  of  quasi-official  ideo- 
logical notions  we  have  inherited  from  our 
ancestors. 

Most  importantly,  this  may  enable  him  to 
perceive  more  clearly  the  nattue  of  the 
crises  which  abound.  The  quick  and  accurate 
perception  of  crisis  Is  crucial  because  it  is 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  crisis  that 
change  occturs  most  effectively.  The  central 
managerial  task  of  the  future  may  well  be 
the  use  of  minimum  crisis  to  cause  maxi- 
mum change  with  least  waste  and  violence. 

Ideological  analysis  and  contemplation 
also  will  allow  managers  to  consider  bow 
what  Is  best  and  dearest  in  the  old  ideology 
may  be  preserved.  One  ideology  obviously 
builds  on  another.  The  glories  of  the  old — 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  his  dignity,  the 
beautlfiU  efficiency  of  competition  in  many 
areas,  the  incentives  of  enterprise  and  In- 
vention— are  all  in  Jeopardy.  The  best  of 
them  can  be  preserved  only  if  we  consciously 
design  them  into  what  is  coming. 

Broad  reading  can  help  to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  paths  we  might  take.  I 
also  stress  that  no  amount  of  reading,  auto- 
matically pursued,  will  broaden  the  hide- 
bound. The  old  preconceptions  and  prej- 
udices must  be  washed  away  first,  by  a  con- 
scious effort  of  a  person's  will,  before  he  can 
appreciate,  weigh,  and  evaluate  the  myriad 
alternatives  we  might  pursue — alternatives 
that  are.  in  fact,  often  articulated  by  cham- 
pions of  special  causes  or  of  ideologies  that 
are  foreign,  even  hostile,  to  our  own. 

Why  should  managers  bother?  Because 
they  lead  corporations,  collectively  an  Im- 
niensely  powerful  force.  What  managers  be- 
lieve affects  the  way  they  lead.  Tlie  effect 
of  a  manager's  mind  on  the  corporation  he 
works  for  may  be  subtle  or  obvious,  but  it  is 
always  there,  directly  and  indirectly. 

Also,  managers,  taken  as  a  class,  are  an  iir- 
portant  and  Infiuential  group  of  citizenry. 
Perhaps  the  ultimate  question  they  must 
consider  now  Is  whether  or  not  our  current 
procedures  for  producing  political  leadership 
and  a  vision  of  the  community  are  stdBclent. 
Can  we  rely  on  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  to  call  forth  the  leadership 
this  country  needs  now  and  in  the  future? 
Or  do  we  need  a  new  political  movement — 
avowedly  radical — to  address  opeaHy  and 
forthrlghtly  the  unquestionably  radical 
problems  of  ideological  transformation  which 
we  confront   and   to  reestablish   the  confi- 
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denoe  which  Mr.   Oeretenberg   rightly   wiys 
has  been  lost? 
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A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
.\DOPTED  BY  THE  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  8,  1976,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  concurrent  res- 
olution memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  refrain  from  repeal- 
ing or  making  material  modifications  to 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  so  that  the 
regulation  of  the  insurance  industry  may 
be  retained  by  the  several  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hollincs  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 
A  concurreiit  re.-olution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  repealing  or  nnaking  material  modi- 
flcations  to  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  bo 
that  the  regulation  ol  the  iu^iurance  in- 
dustry may  be  retained  by  the  several 
SUtes 

Whereas,  on  tlie  8th  day  o!  January.  1976. 
tiie  South  Carolina  Instirance  Commission 
adopted  a  resolution  wlilcb  was  forwarded 
to  the  Preeldsnt  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor.  aU  membeiB  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation,  standing  and  per- 
manent oommlttees  of  thla  body  and  the  Na- 
iiooal  AsaodaLlon  of  Insurance  CommLsslon- 
ers;  and 

Whereas,  the  preamble  of  the  resolution  Is 
a.->  follows: 


"WlMreas.  In  IMS.  Immediately  following 
tke  Unltad  Statas  8n|ireiBe  Oouri^  dedslon 
In  the  SouCh  WamUKn  Undsrwrtten  Aasoda- 
tlon  Case,  the  Ooogiw  ot  the  United  States 
moved  with  disiwtrh  to  return  regulation  of 
the  insurance  Industry  to  the  Several  States 
by  enactment  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act; 
and 

"Whereas,  under  the  State  Legislatures  and 
regiilatory  authorities  of  the  Several  States, 
an  Insurance  Industry  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Several 
States  In  the  tradition  of  competitive  free 
enterprise  has  flourished  and  made  available 
needed  and  desired  Insurance  coverage;  and 

■  Whereas.  State  regulation  of  Insurance  Is 
eminenlly  closer  to  the  people  of  the  Several 
States  and  thus  better  able  to  ascertain  and 
respcnd  to  their  Insurance  needs  and  desires 
than  a  regulatory  authority  located  at  a 
higher  level  of  centralized  government;  and 

■Whereas,  'deregulation'  of  the  Insurance 
industry  as  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Jastlce  would  In  actuality 
re.sult  in  a  lessening  of  true  competition  and 
a  tendency  toward  violation  at  least  In  spirit 
of  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of  the 
Several  States   ;  and 

\V!-.erea.-i.  tins  preamble  e.tpresses  the  opin- 
ion of  the  General  Assembly  which  feels 
strongly  that  the  regiilatlon  of  the  Insurance 
lr.d\!siry  should  remain  a  duty  of  the  states. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Tiiar  the  Congre&s  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  refrain  from  repeal- 
ing the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  or  making 
any  material  modifications  thereto  and  to  re- 
ject any  recommendations  from  whatever 
source  tliat  the  reg^Uation  of  the  Insurance 
industry  be  removed  from  the  several  states. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  United  States  Hou.se  of  Representative.^ 
and  t'ne  United  States  Senate  and  to  each 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional 
Deleiration 


COMMENDATION  TO  GOVERNMENT 
OF  BANGLADESH  ON  POPULATION 
CONTROL   MEASLTIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  favorably  comment  to  my  col- 
leagues today  on  the  action  that  the 
Go\ernment  of  Bangladesh  has  taken 
on  population  control.  President  Justice 
Sayem  of  Bangladesh  has  declaied  that 
the  population  explosion  is  the  No.  1 
national  problem  facing  his  country 
today.  In  the  Presidents  address 
to  the  National  Population  Council,  he 
states  that  increasing  population  growth 
coupled  with  yearly  food  deficits  creates 
a  serious  economic  problem  which  foils 
development.  In  pursuance  of  this  dec- 
laration, a  special  population  control 
program  will  be  launched  with  topmost 
priority  given  to  population  control  and 
family  planning. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  population  has 
not  yet  become  a  priority  item  in  the 
agenda  of  world  concerns,  although  it 
has  come  a  long  way  from  its  status  a 
few  decadf s  ago  when  it  was  the  preserve 
of  a  small  group  of  specialized  scholars. 
The  Bucharest  Conference,  if  nothing 
else,  helped  to  popularize  population  as 
a  public  issue  and  legitimize  it  as  a  gov- 
ernment concern. 

Most  countries  today  are  committed 
to  consideration  If  not  action.  The  wide 
range  of  unmet  demands  for  a  better 
life,  which  ha\e  been  exiicerbated  by  the 
pressure  of  food  and  energy  shortages, 


are  forcing  many  governments  to  re- 
consider thetr  strategies  for  develop- 
ment. Pomilatkm  growth  and  control  is 
part  ol  this  reconsideration. 

World  population  is  Increasing  by 
about  200,000  persons  per  day,  or  by 
nearly  2  percent  per  year.  About  90  per- 
cent of  future  population  growth  is  ex- 
pected to  occur  In  developing  nations. 
Population  In  these  countries,  which  have 
the  lowest  per  capita  incomes  and  the 
lowest  capabilities  to  support  larger 
numbers  of  people,  will  double  in  just  20 
years.  The  economic  gains  of  the  past 
decade,  however  impressive,  have  been 
wiped  out  by  population  growth. 

Population  growth,  of  course,  is  not 
the  sole  source  of  poverty,  himger,  illit- 
eracy and  inequality.  High  rates  of  pop- 
ulation growth,  however,  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  achieve  progress  in 
education,  health,  jot)s  and  social  seiT- 
ices.  Although  reductions  in  population 
growth  rates  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  bring  about  a  better 
quality  of  life,  rapid  population  growth 
rates  in  some  countries  stand  as  seriou.s 
impediments  to  social  and  economic 
progress. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  pop- 
ulation policies  and  programs  are  inse:i- 
arable  from  development  strategies.  Pop- 
ulation stabilization  is  one  essential 
means  of  achieving  development. 

Encouraging  progress  is  being  made  in 
global  understanding  of  the  consequences 
of  unlimited  population  growtli  in  a 
world  with  finite  resources.  The  interde- 
pendence of  population  and  other  aspects 
of  social,  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment has  t>een  underscored  time  and 
again  in  recent  regional  and  world  Con- 
ferences But  the  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  at  these  Conferences 
will  liave  no  practical  effect  unless  tliey 
aie  translated  into  policies  and  actions. 

Because  population  growth  is  a  global 
problem  that  requires  international  co- 
operation, the  responsibility  for  popula- 
tion .stabilization  rests  with  each  individ- 
ual nation.  The  barriers  and  impedi- 
ments to  population  reduction  differ  from 
country  to  country.  Every  nation  needs  to 
seek  ways  and  means  to  implement  strat- 
egies which  are  compatible  with  their 
particular  social,  political  and  economic 
conditions. 

Today,  I  commend  tlie  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  Bangladesh  in  combat- 
ing the  world  population  problems.  I 
hope  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  effective 
action  in  stemming  the  tide  of  popula- 
tion growth. 


VIEWS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS CORRUPTIONS  AND  BRIB- 
ERY. AND  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Multination- 
al Corporations,  I  would  like  to  summa- 
rize my  response  to  the  impact  on  U.S. 
foreign  relations  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  revelations  and 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  on  U.S. 
corporate  corruption  abroad.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  questions  aslung  how  I  can 
condone  the  revelation  of  information 
that  is  harmful  to  the  {political  stability 
of  our  allies.  This  is  the  same  type  of 
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concern  that  originally  surrounded  the 
Watergate  revelatiwis.  But,  I  believe  we 
can  now  conclude  that  the  Watergate 
crisis  strengthened  this  Nation  and  Its 
political  histitations.  Granted  there  have 
been  short-term  costs.  But  Watergate 
proved  the  stability  of  our  political  proc- 
ess, helped  define  in  a  very  pragmatic 
way  the  powers  of  the  Presidency,  and 
contributed  to  reestablishing  of  essential 
congressional  oversight  authority.  As  a 
public  ofBcial,  it  is  these  institutions  that 
I  am  sworn  to  preserve  and  uphold,  not 
the  politicians  who  serve  in  them.  We 
must  and  do  have  the  strength  for  in- 
ternal criticism  and  reform.  The  same 
must  be  true  in  the  other  industrial 
democracies  if  they  are  to  survive  and 
evolve. 

I  hold  the  same  premise  in  economics. 
Corporations  are  just  as  much  institu- 
tions in  this  country  as  law  courts  or  pub- 
lic libraries.  They  are  chartered  by  the 
State  and  have  certain  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  the  State.  Congress  in 
1890  passed  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
thereby  making  a  conscious  choice  to 
have  industry  organize  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  the  belief  that  free  competition 
would  best  serve  the  public  welfare. 

I  spent  my  quarter  century  business 
career  in  the  highly  competitive  photo- 
graphic business  equipment  and  electron- 
ic instrumentation  industries.  Competi- 
tion was  worldwide  and  companies  sur- 
vived on  their  entrepreneurship,  product, 
price  and  service.  The  results  of  this 
.  competition  was  and  still  is  quality  prod- 
ucts and  services  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  this  economic 
structure  that  built  the  e£Bcient  and  pro- 
ductive economy  that  we  now  have.  It  is 
this  economic  structure  that  supports  our 
strategic  defense. 

For  this  economic  efficiency  we  suffer 
certain  costs.  We  tolerate  major  income 
inequities.  But  it  is  hard  to  Justify  these 
inequities  if  they  are  not  a  result  of  a 
greater  social  good.  Graft,  corruption 
and  bribery  are  corrosive.  If  unchecked, 
they  could  destroy  the  free  enterprise 
system.  There  is  no  economic  efficiency 
in  the  private  pay-off.  It  cannot  be  tol- 
erated, domestically  or  internationally. 

Another  argument  I  hear  is  that  the 
graft  and  corruption  abroad  was  not 
really  harmful  because  it  brougiit  jobs 
and  money  to  the  United  States. 

I  find  this  position  difficult  to  accept, 
for  in  some  areas  we  even  lacked  foreign 
competition.  In  the  sales  of  fighter 
planes  in  the  1960's,  the  competition 
Lockheed  faced  in  Europe  and  Japan 
was  principally  Gi-umman  Aircraft  and 
McDonnell-Douglas,  both  American  com- 
panies. The  other  large  pay-offis  by  Lock- 
heed were  made  in  connection  with  the 
sales  of  its  wide-body  commercial  jet, 
the  Lr-lOll.  Again,  the  on^  competition 
i,s  American,  Boeing,  and  McDonnell- 
Douglas.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  justify  the 
harm  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  caused  by 
these  payments  to  make  sure  people  are 
employed  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  and  Mari- 
rtta.  Ga.,  rather  than  Seattle  or  St. 
1  ouLs. 

Second,  I  see  nothing  wrong,  so  far  as 
the  American  consumer  is  concerned, 
with  competition  from  abroad.  United 


States  national  interests  are  uc^  lo  the 
long-run  growth  of  competitive  trade.  If 
we  condone  bribes  on  U.S.-produced  air- 
craft, do  we  not  in  a  sense  condone  tiiem 
if  they  were  to  be  paid  by  a  British  com- 
pany on  their  computers  or  the  French 
on  their  nuclear  reactors  or  the  Germans 
on  their  machine  tools?  It  is  far  better  to 
run  economies  on  economic  criteria 
rather  than  on  a  concept  of  who 
can  pay  off  whom  the  most.  We  have  no 
reason  to  fear  competition. 

Another  often  heard  rejoinder  is  that 
corruption  is  the  way  business  is  done  in 
these  countries  and  therefore  U.S.  firms 
were  forced  to  do  it.  While  there  may  be 
special  cases,  I  again  find  tliis  reasoning 
dlfBcult  to  believe.  The  Shah  of  Iran  and 
the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia  certainly  made 
strong  statements  that  these  types  of 
payments  do  not  reflect  the  ethics  of 
their  countries.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Eluropean  business  depends  on  cor- 
ruption. In  these  areas  and  in  Japan  I 
have  had  personal  experience.  I  did  busi- 
ness in  Japan,  for  instance,  for  18  years 
and  never  paid  a  bribe  or  a  kickback,  nor 
was  any  ever  asked  or  expected.  My  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  the  Japa- 
nese people  are  honorable,  diligent  and 
hard  working.  In  a  little  more  than  100 
years  they  have  moved  from  a  feudal  so- 
ciety to  the  second  industrial  power  in 
the  non-Commimist  world.  Achieve- 
ments of  this  magnitude  are  not  made 
by  corruption,  they  are  made  with  sweat 
and  tears.  The  Lockheed  scandal  is  a 
smudge  on  both  our  houses  but  it  should 
not  shake  our  mutual  national  interests 
of  keeping  close  political,  economic  and 
national  security  ties. 

The  seriousness  with  which  this  issue 
is  being  taJcen  in  Japan  is  reflected  by 
the  Japanese  Diet  resolution  of  Febru- 
ary 23, 1976,  which  was  forwarded  by  the 
U.S.  executive  branch  to  the  Senate  on 
March  11,  1976.  This  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Resolution  on  the  Lockheed  Problem 

(House  of  Councillors,  February  23,  1976) 

Whereas,  the  Lockheed  problem,  which  has 
arisen  at  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mltte  on  Multinational  Corporations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  has  profoundly  aSected 
the  national  sentiment  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas,  the  true  picture  of  the  problem 
should  be  explored  and  made  known 
thoroughly  and  promptly  In  order  to  remove 
the  feeling  of  political  distrust  moimtlng 
among  the  Japanese  people  and  to  protect 
parliamentary  democracy;    and 

Whereas,  the  Hovise  of  Councillors  firmly 
believes  that  to  clear  all  doubts  on  the  prob- 
lem Is  the  way  to  respond  to  the  desire  of 
the  Japanese  people  and  Is  most  Important 
for  the  true  friendship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  that  the  Hovise 
requests  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  special  consideration  in  making 
avaUable,  without  exception,  unpublished 
materials  on  the  Lockheed  problem,  as  it 
pertains  to  Japan,  including  the  names  of  the 
high  government  officials;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ji^>an,  in  pursuit  of  the  above, 
should  positively  take  every  possible  measure 
including  inter  alia  the  dispatching  of  a 
special  envoy  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
clarification  of  the  problem. 


The  day  after  the  pasage  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Japanese  Parliament  Prime 
Minister  Takeo  MiU  of  Japan  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Ford.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Miki's  letter,  as  well  as  President 
Ford's  response  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

*  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  I  feel  it  important  to 
note  the  Prime  Minister's  open  and  pro- 
gressive attitude  toward  solving  this 
problem.  The  Prime  Minister  states: 

The  disclosure  of  all  the  relevant  materials 
Including  the  names  of  the  officials  involved. 
If  any,  would  serve  better  the  interest  of 
Japanese  politics  and  of  the  everlaslng 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan . . . 

I  am  convinced  that  Japanese  democracv 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  test.  The 
truth  must  be  sought  with  courage  and  v,e 
have  the  confidence  to  face  up  to  its 
consequences. 

I  praise  President  Ford  for  his  reply 
to  Prime  Minister  Miki.  He  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Japanese  Government 
in  its  efforts  to  investigate  the  affair.; 
of  Lockheed  in  Japan.  It  behooves  the 
United  States  Government,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  legislative  branch,  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
under  American  law  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  or  any  duly  constituted 
government  seeking  information  about 
connipt  U.S.  corporate  activities  in  their 
counti-y.  It  is  in  our  long-run  interest  and 
those  of  our  aUies  to  eliminate  these 
practices.  Corruption  is  the  dry  rot  of 
capitalism  and  the  democratic  process. 

The  benefits  of  disclosing  these  cor- 
rupt practices  are  going  to  come  from  a 
number  of  directions.  First,  there  will 
be  constructive  legislation  emanating 
from  Congress  which  will  help  prevent 
abuses  in  the  future.  Secondly,  the  Presi- 
dent is  contemplating  the  formation  of 
a  Cabinet-level  committee  to  review  and, 
I  assume,  recommend  U.S.  Government 
overeight  over  U.S.  corporate  operations 
abroad.  Third,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  hearings  on  corruption  of  the  Multi- 
national Corporations  Subcommittee,  the 
State  Department  has  pressed  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  between  OECD 
nations  to  eliminate  such  practices.  The 
United  States  has  also  proposed  in  Lima, 
Peru,  at  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Trans- 
national Corporations,  a  new  treaty  on 
the  issue  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
international  business.  And  finally,  busi- 
ness oi*ganizations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  have  orga- 
nized study  and  action  committees  to 
develop  solutions  to  this  problem  on  a 
multinational  basis.  Individual  business 
corporations  are  rapidly  developing  their 
own  code  of  ethics  to  clearly  guide  their 
present  and  future  conduct — the  most 
sound  approach  that  can  be  taken. 

I  support  all  of  these  activities  as 
valuable  and  contributing  to  a  better 
worldwide  institutional  structure  which 
will  preserve  competition.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Japanese  Government  and  those 
govei'nments  of  our  Eiuropean  allies 
would  join  us  in  this  multilateral  effort 
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to  eliminate  corrupt  practices  In  Inter- 
national bustaess. 

ExBurr  1 

TitANSLATXD    TCXT 

Pkbrpart  24,  1976. 
D.-.\R  M?.  President:  As  you  may  recall, 
we  aereed  last  summer  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  for  the  protection  of  democracy 
Awd  for  the  furtherance  of  amicable  relations 
he'  \eeu  the  Uult€d  States  and  Japan,  affirm- 
ing the  permanent  friendship  between  the 
two  countries.  We  also  promised  to  exchange 
our  rrank  views  with  full  confidence  In  each 
other. 

As  both  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
now  confronted  with  the  unpleasant  problem 
concerning  Lockheed,  It  Is  with  this  confi- 
dence that  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  con- 
cern about  this  problem. 

Yesterday,  both  Houses  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  adopted  important  resolutions  on  this 
matter,  the  copies  of  which  are  enclosed  here- 
with for  transmittal  to  your  Government 
That  the  Japanese  Diet,  the  highest  organ 
of  state  power  under  the  Constitution, 
adopted  such  resolutions  is  a  matter  of  great 
note  and  Indicates  the  Importance  the  Diet 
attaches  to  the  clarification  of  the  problem. 
The  Japanese  pc^ltlcal  circle  has  been  pro- 
foundly shaken  by  the  reported  allegation 
made  at  the  public  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions that  Japanese  government  officials  re- 
ceived payments  from  Lockheed.  A  grave 
concern  Is  spread  throughout  Japan  at  pres- 
ent that.  If  the  whole  Issue  Is  kept  unsolved 
with  the  names  of  the  officials  Involved  re- 
maining In  doubt,  democracy  in  Japan  may 
suffer  a  fatal  blow.  I  share  this  concern.  The 
disclosure  of  all  the  relevant  materials  In- 
cluding the  names  of  the  officials  Involved, 
it  any,  would  serve  better  the  Interest  of 
Japanese  politics  and  of  the  everlasting 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  utmost  efforts  are  being 
made  here  to  imvell  the  truth,  and  1  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  us  for  the  further  clartflcatlon 
of  the  problem.  I  am  convinced  that  Japanese 
democracy  Is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  test. 
The  truth  must  be  sought  with  courage  and 
we  have  the  confidence  to  face  up  to  its  con- 
sequences. 

I  also  share  your  view  of  the  need  to  make 
new  International  rules  on  the  behavior  of 
multinational  enterprises.  I  look  forward  to 
our  close  consultation  to  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  when  you 
are  otherwise  heavily  engaged  in  your  Im- 
mediate duties.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
you  will  understand  my  genuine  concern  In 
this  matter.  I  would  appreciate  your  consid- 
eration In  securing  continued  cooperation  by 
the  United  States  Congress  and  Administra- 
tion in  clarifying  the  whole  matter.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  reqtiests  by  the  Diet  and  the 
CJovernment  of  Japan 
Sincerely  yours. 

Takeo  Miki. 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

MARrH  11.  1976. 
Hij  ExceUeucy  T.\KXo  Miki. 
Prime  Mini'tcr  of  Japan, 
Tokyo. 

Deab  Me  PRiMt  Minister;  I  liave  received 
your  letter  of  February  24.  I  wish  to  assure 
vou  that  I  share  fully  your  desire  that  the 
allegations  concerning  Lockheed  activities  In 
Japan  be  clarified  without  delay.  The  United 
States  Government  will  continue  to  support 
your  efforts  to  pursue  further  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter. 

The  Department  of  State  has  forwarded  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  your  requests  for  all 
available  information  In  theUr  possession  per- 
tinent to  Japan.  I  believe  that  much  of  the 


material  that  your  government  has  asked  for 
from  the  Senat*  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  has  been  provided.  We 
are  prepared  to  make  arrangements  to  share 
with  your  government  the  Information  de- 
veloped by  the  SEC  In  the  course  of  Us 
Inquiry. 

I  suggest  tl.at  officials  of  our  two  govern- 
ments meet  without  delay  to  work  out  such 
arrangements  These  procedures  would  per- 
mit la-A-  enforcement  officials  from  Japan  to 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  their  counter- 
parts here,  with  access,  on  a  confidential 
basis,  to  relevant  information  held  by  United 
States  investigatory  agencies.  The  legal  and 
administrative  practice  of  the  SEC  is  not  to 
make  public  any  material  relating  to  an  In- 
vestigation until  the  investigation  Is  com- 
pleted. Premature  dlscloeure  of  such  Infor- 
mation could  well  prejudice  the  Investiga- 
tion and  any  law  enforcement  actions  which 
might  ultimately  be  taken  In  the  United 
States  It  could  also  prejudice  the  rights  of 
individual"^,  whether  or  not  they  may  ulti- 
mately become  defendants  In  criminal  ac- 
tions These  basic  requirements  of  United 
States  law  and  practice  must  be  respected,  as 
oi  course  must  those  of  Japan.  If  these  prin- 
ciples are  protected.  I  am  sure  we  can  work 
together  effectively. 

Arrangements  such  as  I  am  describing 
would  allow  your  government's  Inquiry  into 
this  matter  to  go  forward  without  hindrance. 
I  hope  that  such  arrangements  will  prove  sat- 
isfactory to  you. 

I  agree  completely.  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
that  it  Is  in  th»  interest  of  both  our  coun- 
tries that  this  matter  bo  cleared  up  as  soon 
as  possible  I  also  welcome  your  expression  of 
the  need  to  develop  new  rules  covering  cor- 
rupt practices,  and  I  hope  the  Government 
of  Japan  can  support  the  United  States  pro- 
posal for  an  international  agreement  to  cur- 
tall  such  practices.  Finally,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister. I  am  confident,  as  I  know  you  are,  that 
this  unfortunate  affair  will  not  damage  the 
fundamental  and  permanent  friendship  be- 
tween our  countries,  which  continues  to  be  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
progress  Ui  Asia  and  in  the  world. 
Sincerelv, 

Gcr.^ldR  Ford 


SENATOR  MOSS  BEGINS  18TH 
YEAR  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  fact  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Utah.  Senator  Frank  E.  "Ted"  Moss,  re- 
cently began  his  18th  year  of  service  in 
this  great  body.  As  one  who  has  known 
Senator  Moss  for  many  years — we  passed 
our  Utali  bar  exams  together — and  who 
has  worked  with  him  in  the  Senate  and 
on  two  of  its  major  committees,  the 
Space  Committee  and  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  feel  compelled  to  cite  the 
truly  outstanding  record  of  his  service  to 
the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
Senator  Moss  in  my  eyes  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  conscientious,  able  and 
effective  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Since  his  first  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1958.  no  Senator  has  devoted  more  of 
himself  to  his  people  and  his  work  than 
has  Senator  Moss.  He  has  consistently 
fought  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Utah  and  the  United  States.  Senator 
Moss  is  today  the  third-ranking  Demo- 
crat in  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  secretary  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence, he  sits  on  the  policy  committee  and 
the  steering  committee  and  helps  to  di- 
rect the  work  of  the  Senate.  No  other 


Utahan  has  attained  such  a  high  Senate 
leadei-ship  position.  Yet  he  has  remained 
a  Utah  man,  devoted  to  his  State  and  his 
people. 

Senator  Moss  has  compiled  a  most  en- 
viable record  of  achievement,  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  productive 
Senators  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  The  bills 
he  has  authored  and  the  bills  he  has  co- 
sponsored  and  helped  to  enact,  cross  the 
whole  spectrum  of  legislative  activity.  In 
two  areas,  consumer  affairs  and  nursing 
home  reform,  he  is  the  Senate's  undis- 
puted expert  and  leading  spokesman.  On 
western-related  problems — water,  public 
lands,  mineral  development  and  national 
parks — ^he  is  also  one  of  the  Senate's  best 
informed  and  most  productive  Members. 
He  is  especially  well-known,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  his  work 
In  the  field  of  water  resources,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  authoritative  book,  "The 
Water  Crisis,"  published  in  1967, 

Senator  Moss  was  one  of  the  first  to 
perceive  the  dimensions  of  our  energy 
crisis.  As  chairman  of  the  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  Fuels  Subcommittee,  he  held 
extensive  hearings  across  the  country 
which  developed  much  of  the  information 
now  being  used  to  forge  our  overall  en- 
ergy' program.  Many  of  the  energy-con - 
ser\'ing  measures  now  being  enacted  by 
the  Congress  are  based  on  legislation  he 
conceived  and  introduced. 

In  what  is  probably  his  best  known  ac- 
complishment nationally,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  taking  cigarette  advertising  off 
television.  This  was  almost  a  cHie-man 
effort.  In  it  he  was  pitted  against  tobacco 
company  billions  as  well  as  TV  network 
and  station  opposition. 

Before  his  election  to  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Moss  was  a  coimty  attorney  and  a 
city  judge  and  he  still  displays  the  best 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  botli 
thoee  professions.  As  an  investigator  and 
pursuer  of  corruption,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
he  has  few  peers.  His  tenacity  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  sad  plight  of  our  elderly 
in  nursing  homes  Is  legendary.  Recently, 
Senator  Moss  was  awarded  the  Chicago 
Better  Government  Association's  "Good 
Guy"  Award  for  his  investigation  into 
kickb£icks  In  clinical  laboratories — the 
first  pubUc  oflacial  ever  to  receive  this 
prestigious  award. 

That  Senator  Moss  is  a  tough  prosecu- 
tor of  fraud  and  abuse  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  he  also  displays  the  best  attributes 
of  a  judge — patience,  understanding, 
fairness,  the  ability  to  withhold  judg- 
ment on  an  issue  or  an  individual  until 
he  has  examined  all  sides.  He  Is  not  a 
man  to  shoot  from  the  hip  or  to  hurt 
another  needlessly.  He  is  passionately 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  needs 
of  people,  and  this  concern  is  reflected 
in  his  work. 

Senator  Moss  cuirently  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  Under  his 
able  leadership,  the  committee  hsis  de- 
veloped strong  support  for  our  aeronau- 
tical and  space  programs,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  Utah  and  the  Nation.  He  has 
a  strong  desire  to  see  to  it  that  the  great 
technology  tliat  helped  America  put  men 
on  tiie  moon  during  the  last  decade  be 
put  to  wider  use  now  to  the  even  more 
direct  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
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One  of  thoee  benefits  will  be  In  the 
area  of  fuel  conservatlan.  larw^ 
through  the  efTorts  of  Benator  Moss. 
NASA  has  endaarked  on  a  xeaeftrch  pro- 
gram which  will  oiable  manidacturers 
to  design  smd  build  aircraft  that  will  use 
50  percent  less  fuel  than  they  use  today. 
in  other  areas,  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  technology  of  Hie  apace  iito- 
gram  are  being  focused  on  solving  scmie 
of  our  most  serious  health  problems, 
such  as  cancer. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Moss  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  drive  for  consimier 
protection  laws.  His  list  of  craisimier  leg- 
islation passed  or  now  pending  reads  like 
an  encyclopedia.  He  has  supported  the 
Fair  Pacluiglng  and  Labeling  Act,  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act,  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  Product  Safety  Act,  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging,  the  Toy 
Safety  Act,  the  Magnuson-Moss  War- 
ranty Act,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

One  of  the  original  sponsors  of  medi- 
care. Senator  Moss  has  fought  again  and 
again  to  upgrade  social  security  benefits. 
Two  Moss  amendments,  enacted  into  law, 
provide  for  higher  standards  in  nursing 
homes  and  require  qualified  administra- 
tors for  homes.  He  has  chaired  subcom- 
mittee hearings  throughout  the  United 
States  on  the  operation  of  nursing  homes 
and  is  in  the  process  of  issuing  a  series  of 
reports  on  nursing  home  reform.  He  has 
47  bills  now  before  the  Senate  to  carry 
out  these  reforms. 

As  a  westerner.  Senator  Moss  knows 
how  vital  toiuism  and  recreation  are  to 
the  economy  of  the  Western  States — par- 
ticularly Utah.  To  create  more  recrea- 
tion areas  for  Utahans  and  to  bring  more 
tourist  dollars  to  the  State,  he  almost 
single-handedly  created  Canyonlands 
National  Park.  Other  Moss  bills  created 
Capitol  Reef  National  Paiic  and  Arches 
National  Park,  giving  Utah  a  unique 
complex  of  five  national  parks,  and  sav- 
ing Senator  Moss  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  man  in  the  history  of  Congress 
to  create  three  national  parks. 

One  Jf  Senator  Moss'  greatest  causes 
has  been  the  increased  development  of 
water  resources  in  Utah.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Senate  bill  which  increased 
authorizaticm  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  project,  and  of  Senate  bills  author- 
izing the  Dixie  Reclamation  Project  Act 
and  others.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  central  Utah  project, 
and  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  con- 
struction funds  to  start  the  Bonneville 
unit.  He  continues  to  work  to  get  further 
appropriations. 

Senator  Moss,  as  you  know,  also  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
which  Is  working  to  control  the  Federal 
budget  and  to  increase  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  Government.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  C<»nmittee  he  supported  actions 
which  resulted  in  cutting  more  than  $54 
billion  in  Federal  spending  proposals  for 
fiscal  1976  and  he  will  continue  to  play 
an  influential  role  in  seeking  further 
economies  in  Government  spending. 

I  think  one  could  say,  with  ample  Jus- 
tification, that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
range  of  Senator  Moss'  interests  or  his 
willingness  to  serve  on  any  matter  of 
importance  to  his  people.  Throughout  his 


18  years  In  the  Senate  he  has  proved 
himsdf  on  countless  occasions  as  a  man 
of  «n<pi^W«»«»^  integrity,  determination, 
and  enormous  abili^.  As  a  colleague,  it 
is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  c<Knmend 
him  to  the  Senate. 


RUTH  VAN  DORN  TODD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
learned  with  regret  of  the  passing  of 
Ruth  Van  Dom  Todd,  an  institution  all 
to  herself  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 
After  decades  of  reporting  events  for 
such  newspapers  as  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  she  retained  her  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm well  into  her  ninth  decade.  Her 
death  at  the  age  of  87  has  robbed  us 
of  an  irreplaceable  store  of  learning 
about  the  Shore,  its  people  and  tradi- 
tions. An  account  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  March  18  captures  some  of  the  spirit 
of  a  remarkable  individual.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiTTH  Todd  Dies;   Was  Shore  Repoetb^ 

Easton  (Special) — ^Ruth  Van  Dom  Todd, 
an  Eastern  Shore  correspondent  of  The  Sun 
tor  the  past  several  decades.  iintU  five  years 
ago,  died  here  Tuesday  night  after  a  lenjgttiy 
illness. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at 
11  A.M.  at  the  Wllloughby  funeral  establish- 
ment. In  East  New  Market,  Dorchester 
coxinty. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  but  a  selT-styled 
daughter  and  mother  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Mrs.  Todd  was  87  years  old — a  fact  which 
was  among  her  most  closely  guarded  secrets. 

A  short,  spunky  woman,  she  was  at  various 
times  In  her  career  a  school  teacher  writer 
tor  the  Hearst  newspapers,  a  HoUywood 
acreenwrlter  and — finally  but  foremost — the 
Shore  correspandent  for  half  a  dozen  news- 
papere  Including  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post  and  J^e  Sun. 

In  the  last  capacity,  she  worked  a  "beat" 
trom.  the  Delaware  border  to  the  southern- 
most tidewater  tip  of  Maryland,  coming  to 
know  and  be  known  by  men  and  women  fr<»n 
Tirtually  every  walk  of  life — governors,  con- 
gressmen, black  militants,  watermen  and 
farmen.  Mrs.  Todd's  knowledge  ot  the 
Shore — ^Its  geography,  history,  people  and 
legend — was  voluminous.  She  was  a  humor- 
ous, if  at  times  intemUnable,  racontetise, 
and  her  qualities  as  a  hostess  were  in  the 
best  tradition.  Her  annual  crab  feast  drew 
such  guests  as  Splro  T.  Agnew,  then  gov- 
ernor, as  well  as  former  Governor  Tawes 
and  Rogen  C.  B.  Morton,  former  congress- 
man from  the  Shore,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  presently  adviser  to  President  Ford. 

The  former  Ruth  Van  Dom  MlUer,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
MlUer. 

After  schooling  In  Baltimore,  she  moved 
to  the  Eastern  Shore  as  a  part-time  teacher. 
There  she  met  Eric  A.  Todd.  They  were  mar- 
ried In  a  church  In  Harmony,  Md.,  In  1911. 

They  soon  moved  to  WUmlngton,  where 
Mr.  Todd  worked  In  a  shipyard  and  where 
he  fell  one  day  Into  a  ship's  hold,  receiving 
severe  head  Injuries  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

In  1921,  the  Todds  moved  to  California. 
Mrs.  Todd  attended  the  newly  opened  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA) , 
and  then,  several  years  later,  sought  her  first 
Job  as  a  newspaper  woman  by  knocking  on 
the  door  of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 


Her  account  of  this  first  meeting  waa  one 
of  her  faTOrttea. 

"What  do  you  want?"  growled  the  news- 
pi4>er  baron. 

"I  want  to  work  for  you."  Mrs.  Todd  re- 
plied. 

"What  makes  you  think  you're  any  good?" 

"I  can  get  it  first;  I  can  get  tt  right,  and  I 
can  get  It  In."  she  said,  and  was  hired  on  the 
spot. 

After  a  speU  with  the  Loa  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer and  then  a  short  stint  helping  to 
write  some  of  the  first  "talkies"  tor  BKO 
studios  In  HoUywood  (owned  then  by  the 
late  Joseph  P.  Kennedy) .  Mrs.  Todd  and  her 
husband  returned  In  1933  to  the  Eastern 
Shore.  They  hoped  Mr.  Todd's  health  mlg^t 
Improve  in  his  native  environment. 

It  did  not,  and  the  diminutive  woman  as- 
siuned  support  of  the  househcdd.  starting  her 
long  career  as  an  Eastern  Shore  ccMxespond- 
ent. 

Younger  reports  on  The  Sun  soon  came  to 
know  her  as  they  struggled  with  writing 
obituaries  and  became  acciistomed  to  her 
daUy  call. 

"Who  Is  this?"  her  racing  voice  demand- 
ed. And  no  matter  the  answer,  she  immedi- 
ately launched  tnto  the  life  story  of  whom- 
ever had  died  that  day  on  the  Shore. 

If  given  her  way,  the  obituaries  she  filed 
would  ea<^  run  a  column  long,  with  htUf 
again  that  much  to  list  survivors. 

She  conld  slip  with  ease  down  virtually 
any  famUy  tree  on  the  Shore,  naming  great- 
grandparents  or  third  cousins,  and  often 
pausing  to  give  the  reporter  In  Baltimore 
some  piece  of  gossip  about  a  distant  relative 
of  the  deceased. 

But  she  reported  more  than  Just  obitu- 
aries. 

In  1968,  when  H.  Rap  Brown  descended  on 
Cambrdlge,  Mrs.  Todd  stood  In  the  front  row 
to  report  the  speech  which  was  followed  by  a 
devastating  fire  and  rioting. 

Mrs.  Todd  was  one  of  the  few  white  women 
in  the  streets  that  night  and  at  dawn  the 
next  day  when  state  c^clals  and  reporters 
from  other  cities  arrived,  she  was  still  afoot, 
stalking  the  smoking  remains,  notebook  In 
hand.  She  was  78  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Todd  was  fiercely  protective  of  the 
Shore,  of  Its  traditions  and  of  her  neighbors, 
and  she  took  personal  offense  at  any  attempt 
to  ridicule  or  criticize  It  or  them. 

She  traveled  regularly  to  Annapolis  for 
sessions  of  the  State  Legislature  and  guber- 
natorial press  conferences,  and  could  barely 
restrain  herself  If  she  disagreed  with  some- 
thing she  heard. 

She  particularly  delighted  in  telling  of 
how  she  once  took  her  "old  friend  Freddy 
Malkus"  (State  Senator  Frederick  C.  Malkus 
(D.,  Dorehester) )  to  task  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  As  she  and  other  reporten  recalled. 
Mrs.  Todd  was  seated  In  the  press  gallery 
during  one  of  the  senator's  speeches,  when 
she  heard  Mr.  Malkus  say  something  she  did 
not  believe. 

Thereupon,  Mrs.  Todd  leaped  to  her  feet 
and  shouted,  "That's  a  damn  lie,  FVeddy 
Malkus.  You'd  better  take  It  back  or  I'm 
going  to  go  back  on  to  the  Shore  and  teU  on 
you." 

It  was,  like  so  many  of  Mrs.  Todd's  biirsts 
of  outrage,  aimed  at  an  old  friend,  and  In 
just  such  a  spirit.  Senator  Malkus  and  sh° 
were  then  and  remained  for  yeare  the  best  of 
friends,  but  their  friendship  never  stood  In 
the  way  of  an  occasional  taiuit  In  either  di- 
rection. 

Mrs.  Todd  Uved  outside  Hwlock  In  a  small 
yellow  frame  house  surroiinded  by  gardens 
of  vegetables  and  flowers.  In  the  front  yard 
was  a  small  simple  graveslte,  where  her  hus- 
band was  burled. 

She  named  the  house  "Todd's  Venture" 
and  although  she  had  numerous  "offlces" 
throughout  the  Shore,  (at  one  time  she 
worked  from  a  typewilto'  In  the  ladles'  room 
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of  the  Cambridge  Courthouse) ,  It  was  In  her 
home  that  she  spent  moet  of  her  time. 

Her  favorite  room  was  the  kitchen.  There 
was  a  woodburnlng  stove  which  she  recalled 
buying  from  a  Sears  &  Roebuck  catalogie 
In  the  1930s  and  next  to  It  an  equally  aged 
typewriter,  Its  ribbon  Invariably  In  shreds. 
The  table  was  forever  Uttered  with  news- 
papers which  were  weeks  or  months  old 

Only  Mrs.  Todd  knew  where  to  find  some- 
thing— but  from  this  disarray  .sho  couM 
transform  herself  Into  an  aproned  hostej5.i 
and.  after  chucking  a  few  sticks  of  kindling 
Into  the  stove,  would  produce  meals  and 
stories  which  delighted  her  guests. 

In  summer,  the  visitor  would  enjoy 
steamed  crabs  and  iced  beer  and  leave  loaded 
down  with  a  basket  of  fresh  Dorchester 
county  tomatoes. 

And  In  winter,  containers  of  fre'^h  oysters 
would  arrive  at  the  Sunpapers  ballcUiig  from 
Mrs.  Todd  on  the  Shore. 


THE   POSTAL   SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  to  speak  bluntly  about  the 
Postal  Service  and  its  apparent  alarm- 
ing course. 

Let  me  first  state  my  points  briefly  and 
succintly  and  then  later  in  my  remarks 
I  shall  try  to  elaborate.  I  oppose  the  fol- 
lowing items  which  have  received  far 
too  much  attention  to  the  detriment  of 
the  real  problems  confronting  the  US. 
Postal  Service  and  Its  patrons: 

First.  I  oppose  wholesale  closing  of 
small  post  offices. 

Second.  I  oppose  reducing  6-day  de- 
livery by  any  number  of  days; 

Third.  I  oppose  service  reductions  to 
downtown  business  customers  in  10  cast 
coast  cities: 

Fourth.  I  oppose  service  curtailment 
now  being  planned  in  14  additional  cities 
in  the  South ; 

Fifth.  I  oppose  the  nonsen.se  that  is 
sometimes  abroad  and  which  recom- 
mends that  the  Postal  Service  be  turned 
over  completely  to  private  enterprise: 

Sixth.  I  oppose  the  far  too  prevalent 
resistance  in  the  White  House  to  increase 
public  service  subsidies  to  the  Postal 
Service  which  desperately  needs  those 
subsidies:  and 

Seventh.  I  oppose  the  apparent  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  tlie  Postmaster 
General  to  circumvent  the  policymakins 
role  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  is  under  a  constitutional 
imperative  to  set  policy  for  the  Postal 
Service.  It  has  done  so  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  is  right  now  em- 
barked upon  addressing  itself  to  the 
problems  of  the  Postal  Service  and  to  the 
problem  of  setting  policy  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
committee's  hearings  on  S.  2844  hive 
been  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  Postal  Service  re- 
cently announced  service  reductions  for 
its  downtown  business  customers  in  10 
major  east  coast  cities.  Service  curtail- 
ments in  14  additional  cities  in  the  South 
are  now  being  planned. 

These  service  cuts  are  the  latest  ex- 
rimple  of  erosions  in  the  quality  of  our 
postal  service — erosions  that  mu.st  be 
stopped. 

We  are  now  seeing  cutbacks  not  only 
in  the  cities  but  also  in  the  rural  areas 


where  small  post  office  closings  are  pro- 
ceeding apace.  The  P06tal  Service  has 
closed  186  small  offices  since  Isist  July. 
An  additional  600  are  earmarked  for  ex- 
tinction. 

Member.',  will  recall  that  the  Conyress 
relied  heavily  upon  the  Kappel  Commis- 
.sion  report  in  its  con.^ideration  of  postal 
rcor  animation  in  1970. 

How  d'cl  that.  Commission  cnvition  the 
Quality  of  service  under  the  new  un- 
shackled management?  Tl-.e  Commis- 
sion's report  said,  "Pcstal  manogement 
.should  not  only  up'^radc  the  reliability 
of  day-to-day  mnil  delivery  to  both  ur- 
ban and  TvxA  areas.  Ijut  should  turn  its 
attention  also  to  Xhe  "mu'ulfllled  needs  of 
the  public  for  additional  public  .services." 

Despite  this  glowing  nrediction,  the 
Senate  committee  report  on  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  warned: 

The  Committee  reports  the  bill  with  the 
reminder  to  present  and  future  postal  man- 
agers that  the  system  will  work  only  tf  the 
public  Interest  Is  kept  as  the  paramount 
criterion   in  every  decision  made. 

That  was  not  just  an  idle  admonition, 
for  it  is  backed  up  by  the  law. 

On  potit  office  shut-downs,  the  law 
says: 

No  .sin.ill  po.sr  office  shall  be  closed  solely 
for  operating  at  a  deficit,  it  being  the  speci- 
fic Intent  of  the  Congress  that  eflfectlve  pos- 
tal services  be  insured  to  residents  of  both 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

To  me.  tliat  is  clear.  It  means  Uiat 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  people 
oppose  the  wholesale  shutting  down  of 
post  offices  in  remote  and  rural  areas  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy. 

Yet  a  high-ranking  postal  official  takes 
a  different  view.  Last  month  when  53 
Members  of  Congress,  joined  by  the  two 
postmasters'  organizations,  obtained  a 
temporary  restraining  order  in  an  effort 
to  put  a  stop  to  post  office  closings,  that 
Postal  Service  spokesman  accused  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  a  party 
to  the  suit  of  endorsing  •  rnakev.ork  or 
feitlierbedding." 

It  is  astounding  to  me  tiiat  a  responsi- 
ble official  would  so  derogate  the  very 
public  policy  which  was  established  to 
guide  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  every 
other  postal  administrator. 

As  for  .'=^ervice  cutbacks,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  the  Postal  Service  must  re- 
quest an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Postal 
Riite  Commission  before  making  service 
changes  on  a  nationwide  or  substantially 
nationwide  Iva.^is.  Now  reasonable  men 
may  diiTcr  in  their  evaluations  of  wheth- 
er service  cutbacks  in  24  major  cities 
is  'nationwide  or  substantially  nation- 
wide." Although  postal  patrons  in  tho.se 
cities  receive  mail  from  correspondents 
located  nationwide,"  I  would  not  press 
the  point.  Nevertheless,  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  law  are  clear.  Postal  policy 
as  determined  by  Congress  envisions 
su'ostantial  public  consideration  and  as- 
sessment before  major  service  cuts,  such 
as  the  ones  ju.st  announced,  are  made: 
iind  I  rcfjret  that  we  must  learn  of  such 
tervice  reductions  in  the  news  media 
after  the  fact. 

Certainly,  however,  the  Postmaster 
General  must  now  realize  that  his  pub- 
lic statements  about  reducing  service 
amcuint  to  more  than  numbei-s  in  a  piof- 


It-and-loss  statement;  for  the  Postal 
Service  touches  us  all  wherever  we  live,  a 
fact  recognized  and  reiterated  in  the 
policy  section  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Profit  and  loss,  of  course,  must  be 
one  of  the  Postmaster  General's  chief 
preoccupations,  for  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  the  Postal  Service  will  be 
laboring  under  a  cumulative  deficit  in  ex- 
cess of  $3  billion.  But  a  deficit  of  such 
proportions  cannot  by  any  means  wliat- 
ever  be  offset  by  the  cost-cutting  steps 
so  far  taken  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  si7.e  of  the 
savings  realized  by  cutting  service  when 
compared  with  the  cost  of  operating  the 
whole  postal  system. 

The  Postal  Service  ^jioudly  maintains 
tlic'l  a  saving  of  $2  million  was  made 
possible  by  the  closing  of  186  post  offlcci- 
since  Jiily  of  last  year.  The  total  annual 
postal  budget  is  $14.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  manpower  cost  alone — 
86  percent  of  the  total  budget — works 
out  to  $14.2  million  per  hour.  The  $2 
million  the  Postal  Service  has  saved  in 
its  current  post  office  closings  would  pay 
manpower  costs  for  the  total  system  for 
exactly  9  minutes. 

So  for  the  equivalent  of  9  minutes  of 
operating  time,  the  Postal  Service  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  53  Members  of  Con- 
gress, provoked  a  lawsuit,  and  per- 
suaded thousands  of  mail  users  that,  in 
yet  another  public  area,  the  quality  of 
life  in  tlie  United  States  is  diminishing. 

The  Postmaster  General  must  pre- 
.serve  current  levels  of  service.  The  cuts 
made  in  the  past  several  years  and  tlicse 
now  contemplated  are  too  many  and  too 
deep. 

Air  star  routes  for  overnight  service 
have  been  abandoned. 

Same-day  delivery  in  downtown 
areas — the  ABCD  program — has  gone 
aglimmering. 

Local  mail  has  been  slowed  down  by 
mingling  it  with  area  mail. 

Residential  area  mail  pickup — with  a 
.sweeii  at  the  end  of  the  diiy — has  all  but 
dried  up. 

And  nov  three  downtown  deliveries 
a  day.  formerly  reduced  to  two.  are  being 
cut  even  further  in  major  cities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  journeyed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
to  San  Fi-ancisco,  Calif.,  to  find  forums 
in  which  to  call  on  the  American  people, 
as  he  said,  "to  share  with  me  their  views 
so  that  we  may  begin  tlie  crucial  task 
cf  establishing  long-range  postal  policy." 

In  his  Detroit  speech  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club,  he  called  for  a  revaluation 
ol  mail  service  to  see  whether  they  still 
have  value  in  modern  America.  Admit- 
ting that  there  is  no  way  that  internal 
cost  cutting  alone  can  wipe  out  the  cur- 
rent postal  deficit  and  correct  the  im- 
balance between  costs  and  revenues,  he 
asked  these  questions  of  his  audience: 

Do  all  Amerlcan-s  really  need  slx-day-a- 
week  delivery? 

Do  we  all  really  need  mall  delivered  to 
our  front  doors? 

Do  we  really  need  40,000  post  offices,  sta- 
tions and  branches? 

Should  all  first-class  letters  cost  the 
same?  That  Is,  should  a  metered,  type- 
written, ZIP  Coded,  bulk  mailing  cost  the 
same  amount  per  piece  as  Individual  cor- 
respondence? 
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Under  cturent  postal  pcdicy.  the  an- 
swer to  these  questl(»ui  is  "probably  yes"; 
and  it  is  important  that  any  change 
contemplated  must  only  occur  under  law. 
The  proper  forum  for  airing  the  Post- 
master General's  views  is  In  the  Congress 
ol  the  United  States.  All  of  us  know. 
from  our  mall,  from  our  tallES  with  folks 
ill.  home  what  kind  of  service  the  aver- 
!ige  citizen  wants.  He  wants  postal  serv- 
ice as  good  as  possible;  at  least  no  worse 
tl^an  it  is  now.  And  it  is  in  the  Congress 
that  these  and  other,  perhaps  divergent, 
\iews  should  be  weighed,  assessed,  and 
decided  upon.  Congress  is  here  for  that 
i.urpose — to  set  public  poUcy,  including 
the  broad  guidelines  under  which  the 
Postal  Service  will  be  operated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  is  ciurently  in 
the  midst  of  hearings  on  a  bill  which  I 
.-ponsor  to  increase  substantially  the 
public  service  sdlowance  authorized  by 
the  Congress  to  allow  the  Postal  Service 
tc  operate  a  universal  mail  system  serv- 
ing all  the  people. 

Among  the  important  purposes  of  the 
bill  is  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  postal 
rate  increases.  If  postal  revenues  and 
costs  can  be  brought  more  nearly  into 
consonance  by  the  additional  funding 
tlie  bill  would  authorize,  I  am  confident 
that  the  constant  upward  q>iral  of  rates 
can  be  substantially  slowed.  Rates  in- 
evitably will  increase  as  costs  go  up,  but 
ever  the  past  5  years  first-class  rates 
have  far  outdistanced  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  Since  May  1971,  when  the 
8 -cent  rate  became  effective,  first-class 
postage  has  risen  63  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  CPI  has  increased  35  percent 
May  bill  would  slow  down  rate  increases 
and  this  effect,  we  are  confident,  would 
help  maintain  the  stable  mall  volume 
upon  which  the  Postal  Service  relies  so 
heavily  for  revenue. 

In  its  consideration  of  S.  2844,  the 
committee  has  heard  testimony  from 
Postmaster  General  Ben  Ballar.  He  en- 
dorsed the  thrust  of  the  measure  and 
responded  to  questions  about  postal 
operations.  It  is  true  that  in  his  testi- 
mony he  also  questioned  whether  the 
present  structure  of  traditional  postal 
services  is  essential  or  relevant  to  our 
future  national  needs,  but  nowhere  did 
he  call  for  a  national  dialog  or  request 
far-reaching  policy  changes. 

Now  that  he  has  unv^ed  in  Detroit 
and  San  Francisco  his  strong  misgivings 
about  the  economic  viability  of  a  iml- 
versal  postal  service  for  America,  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  ask  him  to  discuss  these 
views  in  greater  detail  with  tiie  commit- 
tee— with  Members  of  the  Senate  respon- 
sible under  the  Constitution  for  con- 
sidering the  kind  of  broad-gage  changes 
lie  has  been  suggesting  around  the 
country. 

Accordingly,  I  am  scheduling  a  hear- 
ir.g  for  March  29 — a  hearing  at  which 
the  Postmaster  General  and  his  staff  will 
he  the  sole  witnesses.  In  addition  to 
hearing  his  views  on  why  the  scope  of 
postal  operations  should  be  reduced,  the 
committee  will  want  to  question  him  on 
-ervice  cuts.  And  I  wUl  ask  for  his  as- 
.-.urance  that  he  wiU  maintain  service  at 
its  current  levels  in  accordance  with  the 


guarantees  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  For  that  law  must  prevail  unless  or 
until  it  is  changed. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  IS  EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  is  cele- 
brating its  20th  anniversary  on  April  29, 
1976.  In  conjunction  with  that  event,  the 
following  statement,  entitled  "Traffic 
Eteifety  Is  Everybody's  Business."  has 
been  prepared.  The  Safety  First  Club, 
which  is  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  traffic  safety,  has  been  honored 
with  two  National  Safety  Council 
Awards.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  this  group  for  its 
years  of  service  to  the  community  and  to 
share  with  you  some  of  their  observa- 
tions on  the  importance  of  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  by  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Traffic  Safktt  Is  £vektbodt's  Business 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  did 
not  have  an  annual  fatality  record  of  60,000 
from  automobile  accidents.  The  worst  that 
could  then  be  said  by  statisticians  was  that 
we  had  In  excess  of  20  million  horses  on  the 
roads. 

Today  we  have  progressed  to  an  astound- 
ing mobility,  thanks  to  our  automobile.  We 
have  also  progressed  to  a  numbness  that  al- 
lows lis  to  accept  a  slaughter  of  human  be- 
ings on  our  highways  unprecedented  In  the 
annals  oif  recorded  history. 

At  the  Transpo  '72  exhibit  near  Washing- 
ton, in  1972,  OM  experts  indicated  that  the 
automobUe  would  continue  to  be  the  princi- 
pal form  of  tran^ortatlon  during  most  of 
the  balance  of  this  century.  Much  was  made 
oS  improvement  in  highway  technology,  lanes 
for  larger  vehicles  and  buses,  peripheral 
parking  facilities,  electronically  automated 
traffic  control  systems,  use  of  smaller  elec- 
tric cars  for  inner  city  use,  separation  of 
pedestrians  from  traffic  malls,  and  others. 
Little  was  said  about  re-programming  auto- 
mobUe drivers  who,  as  one  humorist  said, 
are  "the  loose  nut  behind  the  wheel"  that 
causes  meet  accidents. 

The  automobile  driver's  physical  well- 
being,  as  weU  as  the  mechanical  health  of 
his  vehicles,  is  vital,  of  covu-se.  In  31  dif- 
ferent states,  however,  a  blind  person  may 
renew  his  license.  In  10  states  a  stone-deaf 
person  can  renew  his  license  without  any 
question.  Few  states  even  check  the  hearing 
of  an  applicant;  fewer  BtUl  ask  for  an  eye 
examination  a>fter  the  initial  one  (at  age  16 
or  18) .  AU  you  need  in  most  states  is  a  check 
to  be  sent  in  for  the  renewal.  What  a  license 
to  kill! 

In  1973,  there  were  3,800,000  miles  of  roads 
in  the  United  States  to  accommodate  the 
approximately  100,000,000  cars.  Our  courts 
devote  57',;  of  their  time  to  cases  involving 
the  automobile.  More  than  half  a  miUlon 
abandoned  cars  each  year  crowd  the  land- 
scapes— 45,000  alone  in  New  York  City.  One- 
third  of  every  American  city  is  appropriated 
by  businesses  which  cater  exclusively  to 
motor  cars^-and  another  third  Is  flattened 
out  for  the  fabulous  expanses  of  asphalt  and 
concrete  which  provide  mobUlty  and  park- 
ing for  these  urban  monsters. 

But  what,  at  long  last,  becomes  the  most 
horrendous  statistic  of  all:  over  50,000  people 
annually  are  sacriflced  to  the  most  voraclovis 


god  of  aU  humanity,  the  automofolle — and 
the  statistics  are  iHt^>ortl<mately  even  worse 
In  8om»  other  oountales.  tbough  quanti- 
tatively less. 

In  1974,  and  {Hlmarily  due  to  the  65  mile- 
per-hour  limit,  46,200  lost  their  Uves  In  traf- 
fic accidents  in  the  n.S.A.  In  Maryland  alone, 
862  individuals  became  traffic  toU  fatalities 
during  the  year  1975. 

As  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland,  one 
of  the  foremoBt  citizen  oirganlzatlODs  work- 
ing for  traffic  safety,  stated  It:  "Tlie  auto- 
mobile designed  tor  our  comfort,  our  need 
and  our  convenience.  Imposes  iq>on  us  the 
responsibility  of  utilizing  It  without  making 
of  it  at  the  same  time  an  Instrument  <^  de- 
struction." This  ^plies  equally  to  you  and 
me. 

The  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland,  a  non- 
profit citizens'  organization,  with  head- 
quarters In  Baltimore,  has  been  crusading 
since  1966  for  safety  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways, nw  ofsanlzation's  major  objectives 
are  to  help  reduce  traffic  fatalities:  stress 
the  Importance  of  traffic  safety  among  our 
youth;  work  for  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  statutes  aiming  to  reduce  the  traf- 
fic toll;  and  give  proper  recognition  to  the 
deserving  for  attainments  in  the  field  of 
traffic  safety. 

Hie  organization  believes  that  traffic 
s\ipervlslon  and  control  belong  in  the  sphere 
of  duly  constituted  experts  and  auUuMlties; 
but,  neverthelees,  such  groups  as  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland  can  render  services 
through  planned  and  consistent  safety  pro- 
grams, campaigns  and  activities  aimed  at 
helping  to  reduce  the  mounting  toU. 

The  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  will 
feature  the  thane  "Master  Motor  Menace" 
at  the  organization's  20th  Anniversary 
Wheelmaster  Ettnner,  to  be  held  Thursday 
evening,  April  29,  1976,  at  the  Mercantile 
Club  in  Baltimore. 

The  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  be- 
lieves, and  advocates,  that  eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty — and  traffic  safety. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3065,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  its 
administration  by  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission appoint^]  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Paul  Don- 
nelly, a  member  of  Senator  Symington's 
staff,  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  S.  3065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  ask  that 
it  be  read  and  considered. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

nev/  soct it'll: 

H^'SORARIA 

Sec.  .  Section  616  of  Tula  18.  United 
S':i.tes  Code.  Is  repealed 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  to  the  substitute  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Micliig.in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Aii/ona 
will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment jointly  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  iMr.  MtGov- 
ERNi  and  my  self  to  strike  out  the  hmi- 
tations  on  honorariums  in  section  3^7 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

This  provision  is  both  mischievous  and 
di.scriminatory.  It  was  originally  added  to 
a  Senate-passed  campaign  finance  bill 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, not  as  a  reform  measure,  but  to 
openly  punish  and  pre.ssure  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  had  not  gone  along  with 
the  idea  of  steep  pay  rai.scs  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  House  author  of 
the  honorarians  limitation.  Conares.sman 
Anntjnzio,  vocally  announced  his  pur- 
pose in  proposing  the  provision.  During 
what  brief  discussion  there  was  of  the 
section  in  the  Hou.<^e.  the  author  of  this 
restriction  stated  that : 

In  the  main.  It  is  aimed  n'  the  memljer.s 
of  the  other  body  who  havo  bron  so  pious' y 
proclaiming  from  time  to  time  that  Memii'.-rs 
(.■f   Congress   do   not   need   any   pay   rAi-'es 

He  repeated  this  pui"pose  when  cii-.- 
cussing  the  conference  report  which  be- 
came law,  adding  the  hope  that  we  Sen- 
ators, in  his  words,  "will  now  come  along 
to  acting  more  wisely  when  tlie  measure 
of  a  pay  raise  comes  up." 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  room 
in  Federal  law  for  provisions  such  as  this, 
v.liich  are  run  through  by  one  House  of 
Congress  out  of  pique  with  the  other 
body,  and  as  a  self-serving  tool  for  pres- 
suring that  other  body  to  approve  con- 
gressional pay  raises.  Mr.  President,  this 
bit  of  background  on  the  origin  of  what 
is  now  section  327  highlights  what  is 
wrong  with  it.  It  is  a  narrow  and  badly 
worded  limitation  on  outside  income  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials.  When  an  amendment  was 
offered  during  debate  on  the  Campaign 
Finance  Law  which  called  for  a  far- 
reaching  restriction  of  outside  payments 
and  fees  to  Membcs  of  Congress,  it  was 
beaten  down  by  a  vote  of  61  to  31.  That 
proposed  amendm.ent  had  been  offered  by 
Senator  Allen  and  it  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  receipt  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Government  officials  of  nearly 
all  payrner.ts  other  than  thtir  official 
salaries.  This  is  the  kind  of  honest 
iiraendmcnt  I  can  vote  for  and.  although 
I  did  c.ist  my  vote  against  tabling  the 
Allea  amendment,  it  was  badly  beaten. 

Mr.  President,  this  makes  my  point 
that  Congress  has  made  no  effort  to  re- 
strict all  outside  income. 

Nothing  in  section  327  prohibits  tlie 
286  lawyers  who  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  earning  outside  Income  from 


their  vocation.  Nothing  prevents  the  41 
or  so  farmers  in  Congress  from  accept- 
ing income  from  Government  agricul- 
tural subsidies.  Nothing  prevents  the  162 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  a  busi- 
ness or  banking  background  from  i-eceiv- 
ing  any  income  for  whate\er  enterprises 
they  may  have  retained.  Nor  does  any- 
thing in  the  .section  limit  the  receipt  of 
income  from  securities  and  other  invest- 
ments. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
nothing  in  327  prevents  any  Member  of 
this  body  from  writing  a  book.  I  have 
written  a  number  of  books  since  I  have 
been  in  thi.-  body.  I  am  not  foolish 
enoufih  lo  think  that  B.^Rr{v  Goldwater, 
a  mer.  hant  in  Fnoeni.x.  Ariz.,  could  ever 
get  a  book  published,  but  Barry  Gold- 
WATKR.  a  Senator  from  Arizona,  gets  his 
books  publi.-hed.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
thi:;  sfcUon  that  prevents  my  doing  that. 
There  is  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  received  by  a  Member 
of  Congre^s  for  writing  an  article  for  u 
magazine. 

Another  example:  There  is  nothing  in 
this  section  that  prevents  its  from  ap- 
pearing on  television  shows  or  radio 
shows  and  being  paid  for  it.  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  a  union,  the  Television 
Actors  Union.  I  guess  that  possibly  saves 
my  hide,  but,  nevertheless,  a  number  of 
us  do  have  income  from  those  sources.  I 
have  a  radio  program.  It  Is  on  twice  a 
day  on  tome  400  stations  in  this  country. 
Nothing  in  tins  section  prevents  my  be- 
ing paid  for  it. 

I  bring  these  points  out  from  personal 
ex.oerience.  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members  of  this  body  could  cite  similar 
experiences. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  section  dors 
do  is  impose  a  discriminatory  limit  only 
on  the  income  of  people  wlio  happen  to 
be  QualiJied  as  lecturers,  speakers,  or 
writer.'^— and  I  might  add,  not  that  any 
of  us  arc.  But  sometimes  we  are  mis- 
takenly looked  upon  as  such.  What  it 
does  is  severely  re.'itrict  income  that  up  to 
now  has  been  available  to  schools,  col- 
le^ies  and  local  charities.  In  many  cases, 
those  of  us  w  he  received  honorariums  for 
speeches  would  donate  the  entire  balance 
to  this  church,  that  hospital,  or  some 
other  charitable  organization.  Yet  under 
the  existing  and  proposed  law,  there  is 
no  way  to  coniribute  an  honorarium  to 
a  charity  over  the  limits  of  the  section, 
even  thuugli  nut  one  penny  of  it  would 
go  througli  the  speaker's  accounts  or 
through  his  hands  or  be  under  his  direc- 
tion. What  this  has  meant  is  that  many 
charities  are  going,  and  will  be  going,  to 
go  without  help  that  fci.nerly  have  de- 
pended on  it. 

Aeiain,  I  can  cite  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. Bciore  this  bill  became  law,  I 
had  made  pledges  to  various  charities, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  so  forth,  in  my 
State  of  clo.se  to  $.50,000,  which  I  did  not 
have  to  give.  But  I  propose  to  give  the 
income  from  lecturing  to  these  purposes. 
I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  cuntroLs  that  law  and  asked  if  the 
honorariums  could  be  paid  to  these  char- 
ities direct — not  even  going  through  my 
hands  for  signature  or  anythin,^  else.  He 
ruled  no.  So  I  have  the  unpleasant  fu- 
ture of  ti-yhit:  to  find  $50,000.  I  will  do 


it,  but  it  would  be  much  easier  if  we  did 
not  have  to  be  hamstrung  by  this  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  section  327  should  be  stricken  from 
the  law.  The  language  of  this  provision 
is  badly  drafted  and  no  one  can  fairly 
under"=tand  what  he  is  prohibited  from 
doing.  The  term  "honorarium"  is  not  de- 
fined in  this  section  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  Nor 
does  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States  Criminal  Code  to  which  thus  sec- 
tion has  been  added,  contain  any  defini- 
tion 01  "honorarium." 

There  is  very  little  legislittive  liistory 
:.s  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  In  latt, 
of  the  several  hundred  pages  of  lesisla- 
tive  history  relating  to  the  Campaign 
Finance  Amendments  of  1974,  only  about 
10  pages  in  all  involve  the  honorarium 
section.  Not  one  of  these  pages  contains 
a  definition  of  the  word. 

I  remiiid  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  attorneys  that  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  rests  in  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  by  tlie 
fifth  amendment,  what  is  known  as  the 
due  proce.-.->  clause.  In  brief,  tlie  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  due  process  includes 
"the  dccjiest  notions  of  what  is  fair  and 
right  and  just." 

Due  piocess,  in  the  context  of  a  crimi- 
nal statute  means  that  the  language  of 
tiiat  statute  "must  be  sufficiently  explicit 
to  inform  those  who  are  subject  to  it 
what  conduct  on  their  part  will  render 
them  hiible  to  its  penalties."  A  statute 
whicli  forbids  "the  doing  of  an  act  in 
terms  so  vague  that  men  of  commoii  in- 
telligence must  necessarily  guess  at  its 
meaning  and  difler  as  to  its  application," 
in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "vio- 
lates the  first  essential  of  due  process  of 
law." 

This  doctrine  has  been  known  a^^  the 
"vaguene.ss"  doctrine  and  it  has  been 
tlie  basis  for  voiding  several  legislative 
statutes.  In  this  instance  particularly, 
where  section  327  restricts  on  its  face 
first  amendments  freedom  of  speech,  I 
believe  such  an  unclear  statute  is  a  bad 
one.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the 
recent  case  of  Buckley  against  Valeo. 
"where  first  amendment  rights  are  in- 
volved, an  even  'greater  degree  of  spec- 
ificity' is  required  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues add  section  616  to  the  substitute 
which  has  been  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Michigan. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
to  support  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  To  me,  the  present  re- 
striction in  the  law  is  a  blatant  exami^le 
of  imfairness  and  tmconstitutionality.  It 
IS  perfectly  all  right  for  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  manage  an  apartment  house, 
to  own  an  apartment  house,  to  spend  'lis 
weekends  fixing  toilets,  putting  on  side- 
boards, or  whatever  else  he  wants  to  do 
It  is  perfectly  all  right  legally  to  ijrac- 
tice  law  and  to  earn  income  from  that 
It  is  not  all  right,  as  the  bill  is  read  and 
apparently  intended,  to  go  out  and  make 
a  speech  or  go  out  and  write  an  article 
and  be  paid  in  excess  of  $1,000  to  do  it.  It 
is  all  right,  interestingly  enough,  to  write 
a  book — to  write.  In  essence,  long  articles 
and  be  paid  great  amounts  of  money.  I 
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have,  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, a  list  of  all  the  autobiographies  and 
books  written  by  Members  of  Congress, 
many  written  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
including  many  who  voted  against  any 
cliange  in  this  honorariimi  limitation. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  write  a 
lengthy  book,  if  they  wrote  it  themselves. 
At  Ifast  their  names  appear  on  them. 

It  seems  to  me  immoral,  Mr.  President, 
tu  say  you  can  write  a  long  article  and 
be  paid  $25,000  if  you  call  it  a  book,  but 
you  caimot  write  a  short  article  and  be 
paid  $1,500  if  it  is  called  an  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
list  of  authors  in  the  Congress  printed 
in  the  Recorj). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

THE  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  17, 1974. 
To:  Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Attn:  Annie  Ooekjlan. 
Prom:  Congressional  Reference  Division. 
Subject:  Boolsfi  on  Congress  by  recent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress, 

We  are  enclosing  a  list  of  recent  autobiog- 
raphies by  Members  of  Congress,  while  these 
books  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  op- 
erations of  Congress,  all  have  pertinent 
material. 

In  addition  to  this  previously-prepared 
U.st,  we  have  located  the  foUowing  titles: 

Abziig,  Bella.  BeUa!  Ms.  Abzug  goes  to 
W.\shliigton.  New  York,  Satiuday  Review 
Press,   1972.  314  p.,  E840.8.AaA3. 

Anderson,  John  B.  A  Congressman's 
choice.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  1972.  228  p.,  E839.6.A73. 

Anderson.  John  B.  Congress  and  conscience. 
Philadelphia,  Llpplncott,  1970.  192  p, 
JK1051.C8. 

Boiling.  Richard.  House  out  of  order.  New 
York,  Dutton,  1972.  553  p.,  JK131936. 

Boiling,  Richard.  Power  in  the  House.  New 
York,  Dutton,  1968.  291  p.,  JK1316.B5. 

Clark,  Joseph  S.  Congress,  the  sapless 
branch.  New  York,  Harper  and  Row,  1966. 
266  p..  JK1061.  C57  1965. 

Clark,  Joseph  S.  Congressional  reform: 
problems  and  prospects.  New  York,  Crowell, 
1965.  364  p.,  JK1061.C58. 

Clark,  Joseph  S.  The  Senate  establish- 
ment. New  York,  Hill  and  Wang,  1963.  138  p, 
JK1230.C55. 

Ciu-tls,  Thoma.s  B.  Decision  making  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Los  Angeles.  Institute  of 
Government  and  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
California,  1909.  441  p.,  AS36.C2A35  no.  126. 

Evlns,  Joe  L.  Understanding  Congress.  New 
York.  C.  N.  Potter,  1963.  304  p.,  JK1061.E8S. 

Hartke.  Vance.  Inside  the  the  New  Frontier. 
New  York,  Macfadden-Bartell  Corp.,  1962. 
237  p..  E841.H3. 

Hartke,  Vance.  You  and  your  senator.  New 
York.  Coward-McCann,  1970.  261  p.,  JKI161. 
H27. 

Keating,  Kenneth.  Government  of  the 
people.  Cleveland,  World  Publishing  Co., 
1964.  174  p.,  JK1061.K37. 

Kuykendall.  Dan.  Among  other  questions. 
Privately  printed,  1971. 

McCloskey,  Paul.  Truth  and  untruth: 
political  deceit  in  America.  New  York,  Simon 
and  Schuster.  1972.  2S4  p..  JK271J^44. 

Miller,  Clem.  Member  of  the  House;  letters 
of  a  Congressman.  New  York,  Scrlbner,  1962. 
195  p.,  JK1319.M5. 

Muskle,  Edmund.  Journeys.  Garden  City. 
NY.,  Doubleday,  1972.  264  p.,  E840.8.M85A34. 

Powell,  Adam  Clayton.  Adam  by  Adam.  New 
York.  Dial  Press,  1971.  260  p.,  E748.P8eA3. 

Rlegle,  Dan.  O!  Congress.  Garden  City, 
NY..  Doubleday.  1972.  297  p..  ZS40.8Jt53A8. 

Stennls,  John.  The  role  of  Oongren  In 
foreign  policy.  Washington,  American  Enter- 


prise Institute  of  PuUio  Policy  Besearob, 
1871.  139  p.,  KF4651J374. 

Udall,  Morris.  Education  of  a  Congress- 
man. Indianapolis,  Bobbs-MerrlU,  1972.  8M 
p..  E840.8.U3. 

Udall.  Morris.  The  Job  of  the  Congressman. 
Indianapolis,  Bobbs-MerrUl,  1970.  461  p., 
JK1331.T3. 

Wright,  Jim.  You  and  your  Congressman. 
New  York,  Coward-McCann  and  Geoghegan. 
1972.  304  p.,  JK1021.W7. 

BOOKS   BT    U.S.    SENATORS    (916T   CONGRESS) 

Aiken,  George  David.  Pioneering  with  fruits 
and  berries,  by  George  D.  Aiken;  illustrated 
with  photographs  by  Kenneth  Rockwell. 
Brattlebaro,  Vermont,  Stephen  Daye  press 
[C1938].  SB355.A35. 

Aiken,  George  David.  Pioneering  with  wild- 
flowers,  by  George  D.  Aiken.  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, The  author,  1935.  "First  printing, 
1933."  SB439.AS  1935. 

Aiken,  George  David.  Speaking  from  Ver- 
mont, By  George  D.  Aiken  .  .  .  New  York, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1938.  233  p., 
F54.A55. 

Bayb,  Birch  E.  One  heartbeat  away;  presi- 
dential disability  and  succession.  Indianapo- 
lis, Bobbs-MerrUl.  1968.  372  p..  JK609339. 

Bennett,  Wallace  Foster.  Faith  and  free- 
dom, the  pillars  of  American  den»ocracy.  New 
York,  Scrlbner,  1950.  154  p.,  JC599.U5B4. 

Bennett,  Wallace  Poster.  Why  I  am  a  Mor- 
mon. New  York,  T.  Nelson  [1958].  256  p.,  BX 
8635339. 

Brooke,  Edward  William.  The  challenge  of 
change;  crisis  In  our  two-party  system,  by 
Edward  W.  Brooke.  |lst  ed-l,  Boston,  Little, 
Brown   |cl966].  269  p.,  E743.B77. 

Dlrksen,  Everett  McKlnley.  Gallant  men; 
stories  of  American  adventure,  by  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  and  H.  Pa\U  Jeffers.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill,  1967.  122  p.,  CT217.D5. 

Dodd,  Thomas  J.  Freedom  and  fcx'eign 
policy.  New  York,  BookmaUer  [1962].  321  p., 
E744.D56. 

F^Ubright,  James  William.  The  ant>gance 
of  power.  New  York,  Random  House  [cl966]. 
264  p.,  E774.F886. 

Pulbright,  James  William.  Fulbrlght  of 
Arkansas:  the  public  positions  of  a  private 
thinker.  Ed.  by  Karl  E.  Meyer.  Pref.  by  Walter 
Lippmann.  Washington,  R.  B.  Luce  [1963]. 
273  p..  E743  JP8. 

Fulbrlght,  James  William.  Old  myths  and 
new  realities,  and  other  commentaries,  by 
J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  New  York,  Random  Hoiise 
(19641.147p.  E846.F8. 

Fulbrlght,  James  William.  Prospects  for 
the  West.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press.  1963.  132  p.  E744  J9. 

Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  Arizona  portraits. 
PhoenU,  1940.  25  p.  (24  plates).  F811.G6 
1940. 

Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  Barry  speaks  to 
you;  for  the  first  time:  an  A  to  Z  breakdown 
of  Qoldwater's  stands.  New  York,  Macfadden- 
Bartell,  1964.  34  p.  E850.G54. 

Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  The  conscience  of 
a  Conservative.  Shepherdsville,  Ky.,  Victor 
Pub.  Co.,  1960.  123  p.  JK271.Q668. 

Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  The  face  of  Ari- 
zona. Phoenix,  F.  P.  Mlddleton,  1964.  14  p.  (50 
plates).  TR650.G58. 

Goldwater,  Barry  MoitIs.  People  and  places; 
text  and  photos.  New  York,  Random  House, 
1962.  86  p.  TRe50.G59. 

Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  Where  I  stand. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill.  1964.  126  p.  E850.G6. 

Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  Why  not  victory? 
A  fresh  look  at  American  foreign  policy.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill.  1962.  201  p.  E744.G57. 

Harris,  Fred  R.  Alams  and  hopes;  a  per- 
sonal joiu-ney,  a  personal  view.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Row,  1968.  173  p.  HC106.6.H3. 

Hartke,  Vance.  The  American  crisis  in 
Vietiuun.  Indianapolis,  Bobbs-MerrUl,  1968. 
163  p.  DS557.A63H3. 

Hartke,  Vance,  and  John  M.  Redding.  In- 


side the  New  Frontier.  New  York,  Macfad- 
den-BarteU,  1962.  237  p.  E841.H3. 

Hatfield,  Mark  o.  Not  quite  so  simple.  New 
York.  Harper  &  Bow,  1968. 302  p.,  E840.8Ja3A3. 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.  Journey  to  Washington. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice -Hall,  1967. 
297  p.  E840.8J5A3. 

Jackson,  Henry  Martin.  Fact,  fiction,  and 
national  security.  New  York,  Macfadden- 
Bartell,  1964.  128  p.,  E744J27. 

Jackson,  Henry  Martin.  The  Atlantic  alli- 
ance; Jackson  subconuulttee  hearings  and 
findings.  Edited  by  Henry  M.  Jackson.  New 
York,  Praeger,  1967.  309  p..  UA648.3.U446. 

Jackson,  Henry  Martin.  The  National  Secu- 
rity CotuicU;  Jackson  subcoounlttee  papers 
on  policy-making  at  the  Presidential  level. 
Edited  by  Henry  M.  Jackson.  New  York,  Prae- 
ger, 1965.  311  p..  UA23.A41656  1965b. 

Jackson,  Henry  Martin.  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Ambassador;  Jackson  subcom- 
mittee papers  on  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.  New  York,  Praeger,  1964.  203 
p.,  JX1706.Z5A56. 

Javlts,  Jacob  Koppell.  Discrimination. 
U.aA.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  Washington  Sqtiare 
Press,  1962.  289  p.,  E184.A1J3  1962. 

Javlts,  Jacob  Koppell.  Order  of  battle;  a 
Republican's  call  to  reason  |by)  Jacob  K. 
Javlts.  New,  rev.,  and  enl.  ed.  New  York, 
Pocket  Books  1966.  297  p.,  E743.J3  1966. 

Kennedy,  Edward  Moore.  Decisions  for  a 
decade:  policies  and  programs  for  the  19708. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday,  1968.  222  p., 
E846.K43. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  J.  The  Crescent  diction- 
ary of  American  politics.  New  York,  MacmU- 
lan,  1962.  182  p..  JKg  JtI2 

McCarthy,  Eugene  J.  First  things  first;  new 
priorities  for  America.  New  York,  New  Ameri- 
can Library,  1968.  47  p.,  E846.M32. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  J.  A  liberal  answer  to 
the  conservative  challenge.  New  York,  Prae- 
ger, 1965.  128  p.,  JK271JtI24  1965. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  J.  Frontiers  In  American 
democracy.  Cleveland,  World,  1960.  155  p., 
JK271.M23. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  J.  The  limits  of  power; 
America's  role  in  the  world.  New  York,  Holt, 
Rlnehart,  Winston,  1967.  246  p.,  E744.M16. 

McClellan,  John  Little.  Crime  without 
punishment.  New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce.  1962.  300  p.,  HD64901t3U73. 

McGee,  Gale  W.  The  responsibilities  of 
world  power.  Washington,  National  Press, 
1968.  274.  p.,  E183.8.V5M33. 

McGovern,  George  Stanley.  A  time  of  war, 
a  time  of  peace.  New  York,  Random  House, 
1968.  203  p..  E840.M3. 

McGovern,  George  Stanley.  War  against 
want:  America's  food  for  Peace  program. 
New  York,  Walker,  1964.  148  p.,  HD9006Jkf32. 

Magniison,  Warren  Grant.  The  dark  side  of 
the  marketplace;  the  plight  of  the  American 
consumer  |by|  Warren  G.  Magnuson  and 
Jean  Carper,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1968.  240  p.,  HC110.C6M28. 

Metcalf,  Lee.  Overcharge  [by]  Lee  Metcalf 
and  Vic  Relnemer.  New  York,  McKay.  1967. 
338  p.,  HD9685.U5M4. 

Moss,  Frank  E.  The  water  crisis.  New  York, 
Praeger,  1967.  306  p.,  HD1694A5M63. 

Pastore.  John  O.  The  story  of  communica- 
tions from  beacon  light  to  Telstar.  New  York. 
Macfadden-BarteU,   1964.   128  p.,  HE7776.P3. 

Pell,  Claiborne  de  B.,  with  Harold  Leland 
Goodwin.  Challenge  of  the  seven  seas.  New 
York.  Morrow.  1966.  306  p.,  GC21.P65. 

Pell,  Claiborne  de  B.,  with  Harold  Leland 
Goodwin.  Megalopolis  unbound;  the  super- 
city  and  the  transportation  of  tomorrow. 
New  York,  Praeger,  1966.  233  p.,  HE355.P4. 

Proxmire,  William.  Can  small  business 
survive?  Chicago.  Regnery,  1964.  226  p, 
HC106.5.P75. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Secondly,  the  argu- 
ment is  raised  that  making  speeches  and 
writing  books  causes  us  to  miss  votes  In 
the  Senate.  So  I  again  had  the  Library  of 
Congre&s  prepare  for  me  a  list  of  the  top 
moneymakers  on  the  honorarium  circuit 
for  1973  and  1974,  the  years  that  this 
limitation  has  been  in  effect.  I  do  not 
have  the  figtires  for  1975  because  the 
honorariums  have  not  yet  been  reported 
for  1975. 

But  in  taking  tlie  entire  list  of  those 
who  have  spoken,  with  one  exception — 
and  in  this  entire  list  of  15  to  20  people, 
with  one  exception  each  year,  there  is 
one  person  who  Is  extraordinarily  low — 
the  Senate  average  would  be  around  85 
or  86  percent,  with  one  person  down  to 
55  percent.  In  each  case  it  happened  to 
be,  1973  and  1974,  a  candidate  running 
for  election  in  1974,  and  those  running 
for  election  are  notoriously  low  in  their 
attendance.  Subtracting  that  one  person 
in  each  year,  who  was  notoriously  low, 
the  average  attendance  record  for  all  of 
those  who  go  out  and  speak  is  above  the 
Senate  average  So  they  are  not  missing 
votes  any  more,  at  least,  than  other 
people  miss  votes,  for  whatever  reasons 
other  (>eople  miss  votes.  They  are  not 
missing  votes  because  they  are  writing 
article.s  and  making  speeches. 

What  It  really  boils  down  to  is  that 
some  people  like  to  play  golf,  some  people 
like  to  go  fishing,  go  hunting,  some  people 
Like  to  make  speeches  on  weekends,  and 
we  all  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  we 
like  to  do,  and  there  should  not  be  any 
restriction,  a  very  narrow  and  limited 
restriction,  on  those  who  go  out  and  make 
speeches. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  raj-  friend 
from  Oregon.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  logic  that,  I 
hope,  exists  in  this  proposal. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier 
that  this  came  about  because  the  House 


of  Representatives,  at  least  some  Mem- 
bers, were  mad  at  the  Senate  for  seem- 
ing to  resist  the  pay  raise,  so  they  are 
going  to  take  it  out  on  the  Senate  and 
the  whole  Congress  by  disaHowlng  any 
so-called  honorariums,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

I  will  withhold  the  remainder  of  my 
time  unless  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  rise  to  support 
this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the  lim- 
itation that  has  been  put  into  the  law 
is  irrational  and  erratic.  I  believe  it  is 
of  dubious  constitutionality. 

I  will  say,  quite  frankly,  when  the 
plaintiffs  in  Buckley  against  Valeo  con- 
sidered the  specific  complaints  that  they 
would  argue  before  the  Supreme  Court 
they  chose  not  to  zero  in  on  this  one  be- 
cause I  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
did  not  want  to  color  our  case  with  any 
potential  self-advantage,  but  I  wish  that 
somebody  had  joined  in  to  have  tested 
this  as  well  because,  it  seems  to  me,  it 
is  a  deprivation  of  a  property  ri^t,  the 
right  to  earn,  without  due  process  and 
without  the  kind  of  rationality  that 
could  justify  such  a  restriction. 

I  also  happen  to  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  provision  Is  counterpro- 
ductive. Let  us  face  the  facts.  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  really  required  to 
maintain  two  households.  They  main- 
tain theii-  household  in  their  State  of 
origin  and  they  must  also  maintain  a 
house  here  in  the  District  or  In  the 
neighboring  areas. 

The  provision  that  allows  us  to  deduct 
expenses  for  our  residence  here  is  way 
outdated.  We  are  allowed  $3,000  as  a 
deduction.  The  rent  on  my  first  apart- 
ment here  exceeded  that,  and  it  was  a 
modest  apartment. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  number  of  people 
in  this  body  feel  they  have  to  sui^lement 
the  income  they  have  to  meet  the  costs, 
the  extra  costs.  Incurred  by  virtue  of 
their  service  in  the  Senate,  the  cost  of 
education  and  all  the  rest. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  nnn.intftin  their 
maximum  earning  potential  they  are 
forced  to  leave  town,  go  somewhere  15 
times  a  year  at  $1,000  a  head  instead 
of  5,  6,  or  7  times  a  year  for  a  larger 
amoimt. 

Then,  I  believe,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon talked  about  the  time  it  takes  to 
write  a  book.  I  guess  I  am  on  that  list. 
I  happen  to  have  written  a  book  in  the 
last  year,  and  I  can  certify  that  I  spent 
infinitely  more  time  on  that  particular 
project  than  I  have  in  the  last  5  years 
speaking,  and  I  have  spoken  with  some 
regularity  in  New  York  State  and  around 
the  country. 

So  I  hope  we  will  drop  all  of  the 
pieties.  They  fool  nobody,  and  I  hope  we 
will  restore  to  ourselves  the  basic  rights 
that  anybody  else  In  this  conntry  has  to 
use  his  spare  time  as  he  sees  fit. 

I  thai^  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
having  introduced  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
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zona  is  quite  right  historically  on  the 
background  of  this  amendment  Senators 
will  recall  that  there  was  no  such  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  there  had  not  been,  prior  to  that 
ti:r.c,  any  such  limitation.  But  the  House 
imposed  such  a  limit  and  wrote  It  into 
the  law,  and  that  went  to  conference. 

In  our  conference  with  the  House,  the 
House's  thinking  was  colored  by  exactly 
the  same  reasons  as  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  as  to  why  tiiey  wanted 
to  get  this  particular  limitation  in.  It 
turned  out  that  the  House  Members  were 
not  receiving  great  amoimts  of  honorar- 
iums and  were  not  engaging  in  it  to 
the  extent  that  some  of  the  Senators 
were,  and  so  the  House  conferees  were 
quite  critical,  and  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
get  a  bill  we  accepted  that  add-on  by 
the  House  at  that  particular  time. 

Then,  this  year,  the  issue,  of  course, 
came  up  again  because  it  was  in  the  draft 
of  the  House  bUl  as  It  came  to  us.  In  the 
Rules  Committee  we  considered  the  issue 
itself,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  offered  an  amendment 
to  change  it  as  it  now  is  in  S.  3065  on 
page  42.  So  that  the  figure,  the  limita- 
tion, was  doubled  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
per  appearance,  that  is,  for  any  appear- 
ance, spee(±i,  or  article  or  honorariums 
aggregating  more  than  $24,000  in  a  par- 
ticular year. 

The  rationale  in  arriving  at  the  $24,000 
was  that  we  have  raised  the  amoimt  for 
a  particular  one  from  $1,000  to  $2,000, 
and  you  could  have  15  appearances  un- 
der the  existing  law  for  $1,000  each,  and 
yet  under  this  one,  one  coidd  have  $2,000 
each,  and  it  would  only  take  12  appear- 
ances or  12  times  theoretically  away  from 
Washington  to  build  up  to  the  $24,000. 
That  was  the  rationale  that  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  committee  did  accept 
that  and  wrote  it  into  the  bill  as  It  is 
here. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona's  proposal 
now,  of  cour.'se,  would  strike  any  limita- 
tion at  all,  leave  the  law  as  it  wsis  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  in  1974. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Colbert 
King  of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  any  other  Senator  who  wants  to  talk 
on  this  matter.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  Is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIPFH^.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

I  believe,  frankly,  that  the  present 
limitation  is  unconstitutional.  If  it  were 
tested  in  the  courts,  my  judgment  is  that 
it  would  be  declared  unconstitutional.  I 
tliink  that  view  is  buttressed  by  another 
point  which  I  should  like  to  make. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  does 
not  change  In  any  way  the  existing  re- 
quirement of  public  disclosure  of  the 
honoraria  received  by  any  Senator.  Is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Accordingly,  In  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  on  an  annual  basis, 
each  Senator  would  still  have  to  file  and 
publicly  disclose  the  sources  and  amounts 
of  honoraria  received? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
This  amendment  does  not  touch  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wovdd 
like  to  make  one  further  observation. 
Tlie  Senator  is  precisely  correct;  there  is 
no  limitation  In  the  law.  In  this  provision 
or  elsewhere  on  a  person's  engaging  in 
any  other  activity,  and  he  can  do  that 

However,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  rule  44,  which  re- 
quires the  Senator  to  file  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  disclosure  of  any  amount 
that  he  may  have  received,  from  what- 
ever that  source  is,  each  fee  or  compen- 
sation of  $1,000  or  more  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year  from  a  client 
and  so  on.  There  are  various  other  re- 
quirements In  rule  44  as  well. 

So  there  Is  a  complete  filing  required 
and  as  well  as  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.   - 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ammdment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  for  himself  and  Mr.  McGovexn  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  bill,  as  follows: 

On  page  42.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  43. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  all 
that  this  amendment  does  is  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  bill.  The  other 
amendment  was  to  the  substitute  which 
will  be  offered  later.  This  amendment 
is  merely  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Gold- 
water  amendment  was  just  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

•Ilie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
previous  Goldwater  amendment  to  the 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  I  so 
move. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

aMENOKEKT   NO.    1467 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  1467. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  KIathias) 
projxiees  an  amendment  niunbered  1467. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  "six"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  after  "party"  Insert  the 
following:  ",  and  at  least  two  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shaU  not  be 
affiliated  with  amy  political  party". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  after  "party"  Insert  the 
following:  ",  and  at  least  two  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
affiliated  with  any  poUUcal  party". 

On  page  2,  Une  22,  strike  out  "six"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
word  "and". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the 
following: 

"(Iv)  two  of  the  members,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  ahaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  AprU  30,  1983.**. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  rather  than  to 
the  Griffin  substitute. 

I  explained  the  amendment  in  some 
detail  when  I  offered  It  several  daj^  ago 
and  the  explanation  appears  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  very  simple  purpose  is  to  add  two 
members  to  the  Commission  who  wUl 
not  be  affiliated  with  any  political  party. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  simply  to  give 
some  representation  to  what  may  well 
be  the  largest  group  of  voters  on  the 
American  political  scene  today — those 
who  are  not  affiliated  with  a  political 
party. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  people  who 
are  reluctant  to  take  this  step  because 
they  think  it  will  encourage  people  to 
leave  political  parties.  I  submit.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  not  a  step  that 
will  encourage  It.  It  is  the  old  method  of 
doing  business  that  has  encouraged  peo- 
ple to  leave  political  parties.  It  Is  the 
old  way  of  doing  business  that  has  driven 
the  nonmembership,  the  numbers  of 
those  not  affiliated  with  political  parties, 
from  about  20  percent  of  the  American 
electorate  20  years  ago  to  over  40  percent 
of  the  American  electorate  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
step  which  recognizes  that  a  very  large 
percentage,  perhaps  half,  perhaps  larger 
than  either  of  the  political  parties,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  American 
electorate,  does  not  choose  to  affiliate 
with  a  political  party  and  these  people 
deserve  some  representation. 

It  is  a  very  simple  £unendment  adding 
two  nonaffiliated  members  to  the 
Commission. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  it 
favorably. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.    President,    the    Senator    from 
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Maryland  has  discussed  tliis  amend- 
ment with  me  and,  frankly.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  he  expressed  that  some 
people  might  have  reservatious  about  the 
fact  that  adding  two  memoers  who  were 
not  affiliated  with  any  political  party 
might  tend  to  encourage  people  to  not 
belong  to  a  political  party. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  do  unyvhing 
that  would  discourage  them  from  belong- 
ing to  a  political  party,  or  encourage 
them  not  to  belong. 

However.  I  do  not  feel  very  .stronglj- 
about  it.  The  Senator  has  stated  to  me 
and  has  stated  on  the  floor  that  he  be- 
lieves this  would  not  have  any  adverse 
impact.  So  I  am  willing  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference.  It  is  not  in 
the  Hovise  proposal  as  reported  out  by  the 
House,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Gaiy  Hart)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  attitude  of  the  dls- 
tlngui-shed  Senator,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  not  misled 
him.  We  are  just  facing  the  facts. 

Not  just  particularly,  but  I  very  much 
do  not  like  to  see  what  is  a  sien  Qt-<MS=" 
integration  of  the  two-party  sy.stem.  But 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  facts  and 
figures  are  there.  Forty  percent  of  the 
American  voters  do  not  aMiate  with  a 
political  party.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
most  simple  justice  to  allow  them  some 
representation  on  the  election  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept, of  course,  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  is  that  it  should  be  bii^arti- 
san  insofar  as  the  appointment  of  its 
members  is  concerned.  During  the  con- 
firmation hearings,  when  the  FEC  ap- 
pointees were  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, this  Senator — and  I  think  I 
was  joined  by  some  of  my  colleagues — 
made  a  point  of  emphasizing  to  those  be- 
ing appointed  that  once  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cwnmission  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  not  be  p>artisan; 
that  they  were  responsible  for  serving  the 
public  interest  without  regard  to  their 
previous  political  affiliation. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unusual  about 
that  expectation.  Just  as  a  person  who 
is  appointed  a  Federal  judge  may  come 
from  a  background  of  experience  and 
affiliation  with  one  political  party,  never- 
theless, it  is  expected  that  in  his  judicial 
capacity  he  will  exercise  judgment  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to,  really,  is  an 
indication  that  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  hope  he  will  also  offer  it 
to  the  substitute  because  I  am  sure  he 
would  like  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
adopted,  whichever  of  the  two  courses 
the  Senate  elects  to  take. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  tliat  there  is 
an  amendment  in  the  committee  bill 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  not  like.  That  is  the  require- 


ment that  for  the  Commission  to  take 
any  action  of  a  meaningful  nature  there 
must  be  two  votes  from  each  party  in 
.upport  of  that  action. 

What  tliat  langtiage  does,  it  seems  to 
me,  Ls  to  politicize  the  Commission.  They 
must  always  be  conscious  of  the  political 
alSliation  ol  the  membership,  which  goes 
exactly  contrary  to  the  original  Intent, 
and  certainly  contrary,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  tlie  purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland. 

I  wonder  what  the  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment  will  be  on  the  provision 
of  the  committee  bill  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  considered  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  did  not  consider  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  the  Senator  aware 
that  tliere  was  such  a  provision  in  the 
committee  bill? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  I  urn  aware  of 
that  provision. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  is  one  of  Uie 
most  objectionable  parts  of  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  independent  members  might  well 
.'lovjde  a  majority  swinging  either  side, 
but  it  would  not  affect  the  requirement 
that,  in  a  dcci.'iion  of  the  majority,  they 
had  to  have  two  members  irom  each 
political  party. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  take  it  that  that  would 
be  true  unless  there  was  some  other 
change  made. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  think  unless 
there  ij  another  change  what  we  would 
have  to  have,  in  other  words,  is  not  a 
.■simple  majoritarlan  principle  but  a  ma- 
loiitcuian  principle  plus  a  minimum  of 
tlie  party. 

I  do  not  really  like  that  provLsion,  but 
I  do  not  think  this  amendment  affects  it. 

Mr.  GRUeTIN.  If  anything,  it  dilutes 
ic. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  dilutes  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  I  see  merit  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  i.-;  e  ly  Senator  wiao  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  provision  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to,  it  is  on  page  4  of  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Line  19  says,  "Except  that  the 
affirmative  vote  of  four  members  of  the 
Commission — no  less  than  two  of  whom 
are  affiliated  with  the  same  political 
party — shall  be  required"  in  order  for  the 
Commission  to  take  certain  actions.  They 
are  the  most  important  actions,  of 
course,  on  which  the  Commi.ssion  is  sup- 
posed to  rule. 

That  means  tiiat  as  the  bill  is  now.  any 
two  members  of  the  same  political  party 
have  an  absolute  veto  on  anything  as  far 
as  the  Commission  is  concerned.  This  is 
intended,  it  is  deliberate.  It  is  deliber- 
ately intended  to  weaken  the  Commis- 
sion, to  make  it  impossible  for  a  combi- 
nation of  three  members  of  one  political 
party  to  be  joined  oy  one  member  of  the 
other  political  party  and  take  any  action. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  and  bad 
provision. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  the  existing  law. 
thiee  members  have  a  veto  anyway.  It 


takes  a  vote  of  four.  If  three  members 
have  a  veto  and  an  the  Senator  is  saying 
now   Is    two    members    of    a    political 

party 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  different  than 
saying  two  members  have  a  veto. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  difference  is  not  as 
great  as  the  Senator  would  have  It 
appear. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  tlie  world. 

Mi-.  CANNON.  If  the  Senators  amend- 
ment is  approved,  then  we  are  in  quite  a 
different  situation  because  there  would 
be  an  eight  member  Commission. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  will  have  that  un- 
der the  chairman's  bill  anyway.  Is  that 
correct?  If  the  Mathias  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  an  eight-member 
Commission.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  debate,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  one  point  deserves  very  brief  com- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  quite 
the  situation  of  a  Federal  judge  who 
t)ecomes  nonpartisan  and  neutral,  politi- 
cally, once  he  ascends  the  bench.  I  think 
these  peokjle  are  being  drawn  from  each 
party  and  hopefully-,  under  this  amend- 
ment, from  no  party,  because  of  their 
political  experiences,  because  this  is  not 
an  area  of  general  jurisdiction,  law  in 
equity,  admiralty,  and  all  the  rest. 

This  is  a  very  special  area  of  jurisdic- 
tion dealing  with  election  practices. 
Their  poUtical  experience  in  hfe  wUl 
necessarily  color  their  decisions,  and 
properly  so.  That  is  why  we  are  choosing 
these  people,  because  tliey  have  some 
poUtical  experience  in  life.  I  think  those 
wiio  are  independents  or  nonafflUated, 
or  as  we  in  Maryland  call  them,  "de- 
cines,  "  have  had  a  particular  experience, 
I  am  sure,  involving  a  considerable 
amount  of  frustration.  That  view,  I 
think,  v/ill  add  something  to  the  reahty 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  in  accepting  at  least 
the  concept  that  this  may  be  of  some 
value. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  Is  realis- 
tic, even  though  we  did  extract  from  the 
appointees  their  agreement  that  when 
they  were  confirmed  they  were  to  be 
nonpartisan.  I  think  the  Senator  makes 
a  good  point,  that  in  this  particular  area 
it  may  be  somewhat  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  it  will  not  affect  their  decisions  on 
political  questions. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that 
should  be  the  goal  and  the  objective  to 
the  extent  possible. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Oh,  I  agree.  But  I 
think  we  are  dealing  with  two  time 
frames. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Right. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  One,  the  unpartisan 
way  in  which  we  hope  they  will  act  in 
the  future;  but  that  is  necessarily  going 
to  be  colored  by  their  partisan  experi- 
ences in  the  past. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  who  has 
the  floor.  Is  the  Senator  from  New  York 
seeking  to  contribute  to  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Frankly,  I  had  risen 
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to  make  an  observation,  but  the  discus- 
sion got  beyond  the  point. 

I  had  risen  when  the  Senator  make 
about  the  provision  In  exlsttng  law.  I 
think  he  talked  about  a  party  yote  betnc 
allowed  to  advance  a  decMaa  by  a  party. 

Mr.  QRIFTIN.  It  is  not  In  existing  law, 
but  it  would  be  the  law  if  the  pending 
bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  But  this  confirms  my 
reaction,  which  is  one  of  cynicism,  pure 
and  simple.  We  have  wrapped  in  all  kinds 
of  advantages  for  the  incumbent. 

The  Supreme  Court  by  its  decision 
eliminated  some,  fortunately,  which 
would  have  redoimded  even  more  to  the 
advantage  of  Incumbents;  but  I  hope 
these  ctHnments  will  somehow  get  into 
public  discussion  so  people  can  have  a 
better  understanding  that  this  is  not  re- 
form, but  it  is  legislation  vt^ch  sort  of 
cMisoUdates  the  stattis  quo. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  frcon  Maryland  would  ob- 
ject to  having  a  rollcall  on  his  amend- 
ment, to  be  sure  that  in  conference  it 
will  receive  proper  attention. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No,  I  certainly  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly,  since  there  it  to  be  a  rollcall 
on  it,  I  just  want  to  recall  again  to  the 
Senate  some  of  the  critical  statistics 
which  supixtrt  the  amendment. 

According  to  the  Gallup  opinion  Index 


tar  November-December  1975.  33  per- 
cent of  ttie  dectorate  considered  them- 
selves ind(3>endent8,  while  only  22  per- 
cent considered  themselves  Rombllcans 
and  45  percent  considered  themselves 
Democrats. 

Independents,  therefore,  outmunber 
Republicans  by  3  to  2,  and  the  same 
Gallup  poll  reflects  that  since  1964,  in 
the  short  space  of  12  years,  the  propor- 
tion of  independents  has  increased  50 
percent,  while  the  Democrats  have  de- 
clined from  a  majority  status  to  a  low  of 
42  percent. 

So  that  is  really  the  fact  of  the  matter. 
That  is  the  reality  that  we  face,  and  It  is 
the  reality  that  this  amendment  rec- 
ognizes. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  could  ask  a  ques- 
tion for  clarification 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  question  has  been 
asked  concerning  the  intent :  would  it  be 
possible  for  a  President  to  name  a  mem- 
ber of  a  third  party  as  one  of  the  two 
appointees? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  amendment  is 
drawn,  it  is  clearly  for  the  nonaffiliated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  any  party. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  with  any  party, 
because  that,  statistically,  is  the  large 
group,  the  reservoir  from  whom  we 
woiild  have  to  draw. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  it  would  be  the 
assumption  that  the  six  members  would 
be  afaiiated 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  With  the  two  major 
parties.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No  more  than  two  from 
any  one  major  party. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Right. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatCM:  yield? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  YoA. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  bdieve  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  merit.  The  fact  is  ttiat  under 
existing  law.  minor  parties  have  very 
special  problems.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
discriminations  against  than,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful,  frankly 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  made  some 
study  of  that  subject,  and  I  am  aware 
of  it. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  a  product  of  that 
system,  so  I  too  am  aware  of  it.  But  I 
do  beUeve  it  would  be  worth^^ille  to  re- 
quire that  one  be  a  member  of  the  pubhc 
unaffiliated  with  a  political  party  and 
the  other  have  an  afOliatiMi  with  a  minor 
party.  I  wonder  if  the  SenattH*  from 
Maryland  would  be  willing  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  that  effect.  I  truly  beUeve 
there  are  special  problems  affecting 
minor  parties. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Must  be,  or  may  be? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  be. 

Mr.  MATEDEAS.  Well.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  kind  of  equity  which  underlies 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  do  believe,  however,  we  are  deal- 
ing on  a  solid  statistical  base  with  the 
amendment  as  it  stands.  We  are  dealing 
with  figures  that  are  known  and  recog- 
nized. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  1974.  including  the  period  from 
1956  to  1974,  c(Hiducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  i^iich  I  tUnk  supports 
these  figiu'es. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(^ows: 


TABLE  1.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1952-73 

|ln  pefcentt 

Qoestion:  "Generally  speaking,  do  you  usually  think  of  yourself  as  a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  an  Independent  or  what?  If  Republican  or  Democrat:  Would  you  call  yourself  a  stronj  Repubbcaa 
or  Democrat  or  a  not  very  strong  RepubUcan  or  Democrat?  If  Independent:  Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  doser  to  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Party?" 
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Center  for  Political  Studies,  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  does  indicate  that 
this  large  number  of  independoits  exists. 

I  do  not  have  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  this  makes  me  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  amend  the  amendment  at  this 
point,  statistics  which  actually  show  us 
the  membership  of  the  minor  political 
parties.  I  would  be  reluctant  to  alter  this 
pattern  which  \ooka  to  a  group  that  we 
know  exists;  they  are  a  group  in  being. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  much  as  I  sympathise  with  the 
spirit  of  his  amendment,  and  much  as  I 


ssrmpathize  with  the  problems  of  a  third 
par^,  would  withhold  that,  because  I  am 
just  not  sure  enough  of  how  the  numbers 
fit  together.  This  amendment  is  directed 
at  this  group  which  we  know,  according 
to  Dr.  Gallup,  just  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  at  least  a  third  of  the  national  elec- 
torate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  shall  not  press  the 
matter  at  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


I  shall  not  do  so  for  tactical  reasons.  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  due  course  mem- 
bers of  minority  parties,  or  minority  par- 
ties themselves,  will  be  able  to  assonble 
the  provable  evidence  to  demonstrate 
the  discriminatory  character  of  this  law; 
and  were  my  suggestion  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  weaken  the  case  that  I  think 
will  ultimately  succeed  in  abolishing  this 
monstrosity. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  third 
parties  will  be  able  to  assemble  the  evi- 
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dence,  but  I  think  third  parties  and  in- 
dependents will  assemble  together  as  a 
mighty  political  force  in  this  country, 
and  will  challenge  the  two  traditional 
parties  in  many  instances.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  and  I  shall 
be  iiappy  to  join  with  the  Senator.  I 
.lust  suggest  that  we  prepare  ourselves  a 
hitlc  better  before  we  try  to  present  a 
case  here  to  the  Senate  on  an  puiend- 
inent  on  which  there  will  be  a  rollcall  in 
a  few  minutes.  We  do  have  a  sound  sta- 
tistical base  on  which  we  are  now  movins:, 
and  if  we  can  withhold  that  argument.  I 
v.ill  be  glad  to  join  in  it  with  the  Senator 
when  the  foundation  Is  laid. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  One  further  question, 
which  I  think  I  know  the  answer  to,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  get  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The  staff 
has  called  it  to  my  attention.  How  long 
would  one  have  to  be  an  independent  in 
order  to  be  eUgible  for  appointment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  as  long  as  good 
faith  requires.  You  know,  people  do  move 
around  in  the  American  political  system. 
They  do  not  always  stay  els  one  or  the 
other. 

I  had  occasion  to  be  discussing  with 
Mr.  Edward  Bennett  Williams  the  other 
day  the  fact  that  prior  to  1964  he  was  a 
Republican.  He  was  one  of  my  ardent 
supporters,  and  he  worked  in  my  cam- 
paigns when  I  ran  for  election  to  the 
other  body.  In  1964  he  left  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  with 
him:  and  he  was  chiding  me  the  other 
day.  He  said,  "You  see,  you  should  have 
gone."  He  said.  '"You  have  waited  too 
long,"  He  said,  "On  the  other  hand.  John 
Connally  moved  too  soon. ' 

I  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WeU,  I  think  a  further 
answer  to  my  question  is  that  these  ap- 
pointments have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  bona  fides  of  the  person's 
claim  to  independence  or  to  being  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat  is  subject  to 
judgment  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  right.  There  has  to  be  discre- 
tion by  the  Senate.  And  I  think  if  in  fact 
someone  had  obviously  registered  as 
either  a  Democrat  or  as  a  Republican,  or 
had  dropped  any  party  affiliation,  simply 
to  get  appointed  to  this  conm:iission,  it 
would  be  patent  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
the  Senate  would  not  have  much  trouble 
in  smelling  that  out  and  I  hope  the 
President  would  not  in  making  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  is  another  ques- 
tion which  may  be  taken  care  of,  but 
.sometimes  one  cannot  tell  by  looking  at 
the  amendments  which  would  have  to  be 
technical  in  nature.  In  the  bill  which  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  amend,  in 
that  paragi-aph  which  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier, it  reqtiires  the  affirmative  vote  of 
four  members  of  the  Commission  to  take 
action.  Obviously,  unless  there  were  some 
conforming  amendments  to  the  bill,  I 
assume  we  would  not  want  an  eight-man 
Conmiission  with  four  members  making 
the  decision. 

The  Senator  is  thinking  then  fi\'c  mem- 
bers would  be  a  majority  for  action? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  think  the  Sena- 
tor Is  right,  and  we  should  have  a  con- 


forming amendment.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  we  would  prepare  a  conform- 
ing amendment  which  would,  I  think, 
say  that  a  majority 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  so.  because  ob- 
\iously  if  they  had  a  tie,  nothing  has 
been  decided  by  eight  members.  So  I 
-suKye.'-t  that  the  staff  be  looking  at  the 
bill  and  the  substitute  to  provide  the  nec- 
est,::r>'  (.onfonnin  ;  amendments  to  make 
oure  that  the  Lil!  or  the  substitute  makes 
=  ji:se.  if  the  an;endment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  U  adopted. 

Does  tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  have 
ran  thing  further.' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  it  had 
entered  my  mind  eai  li*T  that  it  might  be 
Will  for  the  Senator  to  sugKOPt  the  ab- 
^cnce  of  a  quorum  and  try  to  modify  his 
i!iir>ndmeiu. 

Mr.  GKIFFIN.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  to  modify  his  amendment 
to  include  these  conforming  amend - 
m-nts. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  do  that 
I'*:  this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
\\Q6l  the  absence  of  a  quortun  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
ti.ne  does  the  Senator  suggest. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  be  charged  equally. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Om  my  time.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
nbiectioti,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .>-econd  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
they  are  v.orking  on  this,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  tha*  tlte  order  for  the 
onorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oL-jc;  Uon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMON   CAUSE   NOT   MEETI>JG 
WITH  DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  that  only  to  make 
fi  very  brief  statement  and  t'"  call  at- 
tention to  a  notice  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  that  at  12:15  p.m. 
tiiere  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  Senate  and  that  they  will 
be  meeting  in  closed  ses.'^ion  with  Com- 
innn  Cause. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  that? 

M.'.  GRIFFIN.  Surely  the  Washing- 
ton Post  cannot  be  correct  in  its  publi- 
cation here  todav. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  what  he  said? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  says  that  Common 
Caase— I  take  it  that  that  would  be  rep- 
resentatives of  Common  Cause — are 
meetmg  in  closed  session  with  the 
Dtmocratic  Caucus  of  the  Senate  today 
at  12:15  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  there  will  be  a 
Democratic  conference  today.  The  pur- 
i)ose  is  to  discuss  the  resolution  based  on 
the  .suit  brought  by  Common  Cause. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see. 

I  show  the  majority  leader  what  was 
In  the  paper.  It  was  a  little  bit  shocking. 
I  wondered  if  it  might  need  some  ex- 
planation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  press  makes 
mistakes  once  in  a  while  just  as  we  do. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  we  never  invite 
outside  organizations  into  our  caucuses. 
We  would  Invite  our  Republican  col- 
leagues in  first. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

I  would  apologize,  except  I  think  that, 
in  this  instance,  it  is  probably  a  good 
thing  to  mention.  The  majority  leader 
agrees  with  me  that  this  should  be 
straightened  out,  because,  otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  we  want  to  do 
now  is  straighten  out  a  re.solution  which 
we  dLscussed  at  the  last  conference,  but 
we  developed  a  plug,  and  we  hope  to 
eradicate  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  add  a  word  to  what 
the  majority  leader  has  said.  I  honestly 
beheve  from  what  I  know  of  John  Gard- 
ner of  Common  Cause,  that  even  If  the 
majority  leader  invited  them  to  a  closed 
door  partisan  session  they  would  not 
come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  tend  to  agree  wiDi 
the  Senator's  observation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  suspect  they  have 
been  enticed  into  a  few  by  Members  of 
both  parties,  the  invitations  to  which 
they  have  resisted. 


t  EDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  its  administration  by 
a  Federal  Election  Commission  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHL'VS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  with  the  conforming  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  so  the  Senator  shall  have 
to  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  I  may  have  per- 
mission to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  modification  to  the  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  on  page  4,  line  20,  strike  the 
word  "four"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"5". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

The  modification  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  Une  11.  strike  out  six"  and  In- 
.sert  iu  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

On  page  2,  Hue  17,  after  "party"  insert  the 
following:  ",  and  at  least  two  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
afflUated  with  any  political  party". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  after  "party"  Insert  the 
following:  ",  and  at  least  two  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
affiliated  with  any  political  party". 
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On  page  2,  Une  23,  strike  out  "six"  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu  tHereoC  "Mglit". 

On  page  8,  Une  6.  Btrfk*  out  "and". 

On  page  8,  Une  S,  strike  oat  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  romma  and  the  waid 
•and". 

On  page  3,  between  Unes  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(vi)  two  of  the  memben,  not  aflUlated 
■.vith  the  same  poUtleal  party,  shaU  be  ap- 
(j.^lnted  for  terms  ending  on  AprU  SO,  1B88.". 

On  page  4.  line  20,  strike  out  "four"  and 
i  sert  in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
earlier  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, but  as  long  as  the  minority  wants 
a  rollcall  vote  on  it,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  im- 
iess  someone  on  this  side  wants  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
H.\rtke),  the  Senator  from  'Washingtcm 
t  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senat(M:  from  Mas- 
.^achusetts  (Mr.  Kskndt),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loiro) ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  the 
.Senator  from  California  (Mr.  ToimEr), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  'Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  would  each 
have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Toxmc)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Helms)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  78  Leg.] 

YEAS— 88 

Abo'.irezk 

Curtis 

Huddleston 

Allen 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Baker 

Domenicl 

Inouye 

Bartlett 

Durkln 

Javlts 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Beall 

Eastland 

Laxalt 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Leahy 

Bentseu 

Fong 

Ma^uson 

Eiden 

Ford 

Mansfield 

Brock 

Gam 

Mathlas 

B-.-.ckley 

Glenn 

McClellan 

ijuii.pers 

Goldwater 

Modure 

Burdick 

Gravel 

McOee 

B.M-d. 

Grlffln 

McOovem 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

.    Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Byrd.  Robert 

C.  Hart,  Gary 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Mondale 

Case 

HaskeU 

Montoya 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Morgan 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Cranston 

HOlllBgS 

Muakie 

Culver 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Botb 

Stevenson 

Pat^wood 

HchweUcer 

Stone 

Pearson 

Soott,Hugh 

Symington 

F«U 

aoott. 

Taft 

FM(7 

WUUamL. 

Tilmadge 

Fionnlre 

Thuxmond 

Bandolph 

Stennia 

Blblooff 

Stevens 
NATB— 0 

Weicker 

NOT  VOnNQ- 

-12 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Kennedy 

Hartke 

Long 

wmuuns 

Helms 

Pastore 

Toung 

So  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  and  Mr.  MOSS.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIATHIAS  and  Mr.  TAFT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  had  already  agreed  to 
yield,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  yield  to  Senator  Griffin,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  flow.   

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  until  the  amendment  is 
offered.  Who  jddds  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
am  in  control  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICJER.  WiU  the 
clerk  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  or- 
der? The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  WiU 
Senators  take  their  seats  or  have  their 
conversations  take  pla,ce  in  the  cloak- 
room? The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Amendment  1491  add  the 
following  new  section : 

TERMINATION    OF    PAYMENTS    FOR    LACK    OF 
DEMONSTRABLE    SUPPORT 

Sec.  .  Section  9037  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payments  to 
eligible  candidates  in  primary  campaigns)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Termination  of  Payments  for  Lack 
of  Demonstrable  Support. — 

"(1)  Oeneral  rule. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  no  payment 
shaU  be  made  under  this  chapter  to  any  can- 
didate more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  second  consecutive  primary  election  in 
which  such  candidate  receives  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  all 
candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  same 
office  in  such  primary  election  if  the  candi- 
date permitted  or  authorized  the  appearance 
of  his  name  on  the  ballot.  If  the  primary 


elections  are  held  In  more  than  one  State  on 
the  same  date,  a  candidate  shaU,  tor  pur- 
poses ot  this  subaeotlan.  be  treated  as  re- 
ceiving tbat  percentage  of  tbe  votes  on  that 
date  whlth  Ite  received  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion conducted  on  such  date  In  whldi  be 
received  the  greatest  percentage  vote. 

"(2)  Belnstatement  of  payments. — Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragn^th 
(1),  a  candidate  whose  payments  have  been 
terminated  under  pnngxvpb.  (1)  may  again 
receive  jMiyments  (Including  amounts  he 
would  have  received  but  for  paragn^  (1) ) 
If  be  receives  ao  percent  or  more  of  tlM  total 
number  of  votes  cast  tar  cuTwUdatwi  of  the 
same  party  In  a  primary  election  held  after 
the  date  on  v^ch  the  Section  was  held 
which  was  the  basis  for  terminating  pay- 
ments to  him.". 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Tom  Block  of 
my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  vote  on  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  a  modification  of 
amendment  No.  1491  pn^Kwed  by  Mr. 
Griffin,  amended  only  so  that  it  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  substitute  now 
pending. 

The  amendment  is  offered  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  the  Presidential  match- 
ing fund  program.  Let  me  be  candid.  I 
opposed  this  concept  when  it  initially 
came  before  the  Senate,  and  I  intend 
to  support  efforts  to  delete  the  checkoff 
provision  altogether.  Nonetheless,  I  also 
believe  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wants 
to  have  a  Federal  program  then  it  should 
be  a  workable  program. 

Clearly  the  system  that  has  been  op- 
erating dming  the  current  primaries 
has  not  worked.  The  Washington  Post, 
in  an  editorial  on  March  9,  put  the  case 
weU,  andlauote: 

The  program  was  not  intended,  for  in- 
stance, to  encourage  marginal  contenders  to 
speoA  far  beyond  their  means  on  the  as- 
sumption that  pubUc  funds  would  cover 
up  to  half  of  their  debts.  Nor  was  it  meant 
to  keep  the  door  of  the  Treasury  often  to 
those  who  acknowledged  that  their  path  to 
the  nomination  has  been  closed. 

I  agree  with  the  Washington  Post,  and 
I  believe  Congress  should  teiinlnate 
payments  to  those  who  show  a  lack  of 
support. 

Under  my  amendmtnt  funds  would  be 
terminated  if  a  candidate  does  not  re- 
ceive at  least  10  percent  of  the  vote  in 
the  two  consecutive  primaries  that  fall 
on  different  days.  The  termination 
would  become  effective  30  days  after  the 
trigger  date  so  as  to  give  a  period  for 
cleaning  up  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

I  have  also  included  a  prevision  to  al- 
low a  candidate  to  again  become  eligi- 
ble if  he  goes  into  a  further  primary 
without  the  pubUc  financing  involved 
and  receives  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  vote  in  that  future  primary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  diCQcult  to  estab- 
lish at  what  point  a  candidacy  loses  by 
ability,  but  I  believe  the  standards  set 
in  my  amendment  \vould  generally  be 
agreed  upon  by  my  brethren  in  the  art 
of  politics. 

Critics  will  undoubtedly  charge  that 
the  levels  I  have  set  are  arbitrary.  But 
this  legislation  is  full  of  arbitrary  deci- 
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sions  Congress  has  made  in  the  field  of  McCormack    all    received    less    than    10  a  complex  formula  for  diverting  tax-derived 

campaignmg  and  they  are  decisions  that  Percent.  "rdTmiLi  SinSi%rirmSor' par! 

the  supreme  Court  has  affirmed.  Under  my  amendment  at  this  point  the  f^^f  ^IriLev  raTi^  e^ojh  m^ueron  t^h-r 

The  setting  of  a  $1,000  ceiling  on  ron-  trigger  would  have  been  set  for  candl-  o^.,^  ^^  ^  suflicienUy  representative  number 

tributions    id    an    arbitrary    figure;    the  dates  McCormark  and  Shrivcr.  of    states,    Uien    they    qualify    for    federal 

;  cinization  of  each  donation  over  $10  is  In  Florida  the  following:  Shai^p.  Udali..  maichinK'  funds. 

f.i  arbitrary  decision:  and  the  limits  of  Bayh,  McCormack,  Shriver.  Robert  Byrd,  in  ti>e  c:use  of  senator  Bayh.  the.se  fui.as 
1  ontributions  to  multici'ndtdate  commit-  Harkis.  and  Church,  all  received  less  amounted  to  $273,848.  Senator  Bajhs  cam- 
tees  i=  arbitrary,  than  10  percent  of  the  vote    This  wotild  vmn  lived  ions  enough  to  see  him  finis:-. 

There  is  no'scientlf:.   wa:.   of  setting  have  added  B.vn.  Shapp.  and  Harris  to  '^^^^r  Ba?h  Ta7ai^n  entlgV^^^ro,- 

these  limits  and,  I  believe,  the  standards  tlie  l:.st  of  candidates  v  ho  wi  re  no  longer  ^^^.^^  ^j^^,  ^^^^\.^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^g^j  groundsweil  ror 

set  in  my  amendment  are  fair.  eligible  for  funds.  hirn  after  aii,  but  only  after  the  American 

Once  a  candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  taxpayer^  had  ininted  roughly  $6  for  er,^ry 

10  percent  of  the  vote  in  two  consecutive  to  have  printed  in  the  KECORn  the  statis-  lote  he  rece.ted  in  .Vassachusetts  and  Ncv 

races  he  would  have  30  days  to  terminate  tics  on  what  the  various  candidates  have  navipshire. 

his  campaign.  This  would  allow  for  debts  received  from  matching  funds  as  of  That,  it  strikes  us.  is  a  pretty  Fteep  price 
that  were  incurrecl  during  eligible  pri-  March  11.  ^^/''^.f-  ^?'^l^\£  Z'  1^:: 
manes  to  be  paid,  and  it  wotild  also  There  being  no  objection,  the  statis-  pa.c-rs  have  paid  for  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsens 
pive  the  candidate's  staff  time  to  adjast  tics  were  ordered  to  be  ptiiited  in  the  ,D-Te.xas)  <-.unp;iipn  for  the  white  House- 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign.  Recoud,  as  follows:  or  former  North  Carolina  Gov.  Teiry  San- 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  failure     seuc.tor  Birch  Bayh     .     $418,799.00  f'^rds, 

to  obtain   10  percent  of  the  vole  in  two  ^^gnator  Llovd  M.  Beutsen,  Jr..       511,022  61  Seui-tor  Bei.isen  withdrew  even  before  i''.e 

consecutive  primaries  does  noc  mean  that     jmie^  e  car»er                847,131.55  nrst  pnmury-but  only  atter  the  taxpa>.>rf, 

a  candidate  can  no  longer  run  for  Presi-     .senator  Frank  Chtuch 209.692.28  h»d  mvcstcd  $:.ik02j  in  hts  cfjmpaign. 

dent  president  Gcra'd  R    Ford.-.-   1.532,052.  11  ^r.  S.nfo-d  withdrew  also  without  goinfe 

it        ,1        1                   *i     ►   n,      t  TP,.«^    Tj     woi^ia                                  444  R4fi  «•?  before    me   elei-iorate   in   a   slng.e   primary, 

It  Will  only  mean  that  the  taxpayers  FVed   R.   Harrls_^-                    -      *44.84o.  63  investment  01  92ie.388  from   rie  ta..- 

shculd  no  longer  be  required  to  finance  bena^-r  Henry  M_  JacLson.—  1.485.838,85  ^ 

the  apparently  fruitless  effort,  "^nder  my     r '^",,,    RgaETn^  1  473  I68  73  ^^  is  worth  noting  that  Senator  Bayh,  ii;.e 

amendment   any    individual    who  wants  j-errv    Sanford                                    246  388  32  senator   Bentsen    and    Mr.    Sanford.    is    not 

to  run  for  President  can.  and  any  indl-  ^  ^    mii*ou   j    Shapp                  '>65  790  IG  o"*^  ^^  ^^^  campaign  altogether;  he  is  simi-iy 

vidual     can    obtain     Federal    matching  r 'spreenL  .shriver                .-       255!  813. 74  out  of  the  active  campaigning.  He  will  si-ll 

ftmds.    But    once    the    campaign    begins  congressman  Morris" kVudall.       783,826.25  "^^  ^'^"iV^  ^^^f\"f  ^^  !  I'ifo  nro.'nrcl' o' 

and  the  votes  are  counted,  my  amend-  c^v^oeorge  c.  w.iiace    ....     2,445,592.64  ^^^'l^^^  "m^atchlng  f-ds""  '""'''''  " 

ment  will  separate  the  serious  candidates  .TT^m^TTr,  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Federal 

from    those    who    are    not    going    to    be                To.ai    . —  ii.oo^.iui.w  j-,ection    campaign    Act.    among    its    other 

nominated.  M,-  taFT.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  miscalculations,    is    having    the    eject    of 

I  know  that  on  some  occasions  there  j^ote   that   the   March   11   press  release  making  presidential  aspirants  of  men  mid 

are  primaries  in  more  than  one  State  on  f  ^p^  the  Federal  Election  Commission  ^'^"i^"  ^V'°  0'°"/:?  1°''  "^^^r^CfLf^T^Pn! 

the  same  day.  Candidates,  therefore,  tar-  states  that  they  were  receiving  requests  teem  11:11^1. ft?. e  race  long  after  uifa^b- 

get  their  efforts.  I.  therefore   have    an-  f^,  S627.531  from  six  candidates:  Ba^h.  iTe^ll^l  ^hlt  they  afeii't  going ^o  be 

guage  in   my  amendment   stating   that  carter,   Ford,   Reagan,   Shriver.   Udall.  ntminated 

the  consecutive  showing  oi  less  than  10  two  of  whom  would  no  longer  be  eligible  if  that  is  a  contribution  to  cleaning  tip 

percent   ciinnof    occur   Iroin    the   .  ame  for  funds  under  my  amendment.  the  political  process,  we  hope  the  nations 

date.  J  alv;o  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ta.vpayer.s  are  convinced  they're  getting  their 

I  also  realize  that  in  some  States  can-  pimted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  money.s  worth. 

didates  have  no  choice  as  to  whether  or  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on  the  subject,                                     ^ 

not  their  names  appear  on  the  ballot,  ar.d  the  list  of  the  primaries  that  are  ■^■"'-  ^^'^  Prf.^ix-l.ntial  Pkimar-.  date.s 

I,  therefore,  have  inserted  Ianeua:;e  stat-  to  be  held  this  year  ^,^*'-^  '^"'^  '**'^^- 

ing  that  the  candidate  must  have  per-  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  ^Z.^rZ^lf,T'Z^^J\ 

mitted  or  authorized  his  name  to  be  en-  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»:co,!d.  Florida  iJ^rch  9 

tered  on  a  particular  primary  ballot  in  3.  lollows:  Illinois' March  I6 

order  for  it  to  count  in  the  disqualifica-  Si^bsidizid  Eco  trips  North  Carolina,  March  23. 

tion  process.  ^,  ^j^^.  jg^g  pt,,it;cal  .season  continues  to  New  York.  AprU  6. 

This  amendment  will  not  cover  all  ca^es  , enfold,  our  faith  in  humfn  nature  U-lls  us  Wisconsin.  April  6. 

where    candidates    withdraw    fi'om    the  that  the  Americui  people   win   become  In-  Pennsylvania,  April  27, 

nomination  but  still  receive  funds.  But  I  cicasingiv  aiive  to  tvie  utter  absurdity  of  the  ^f"*^'  ^^^L^' 

do  think  by  passage  of  this  amendment  Fed?r;U  Election  campaign  Act  of  1974.  A^^^^Twot^d 

we  will  be  expressing  the  .sense  of   the  '^'■■^'-  enactment    of  course.  wa<  the  94th  ^Xna  Mav  4 

congress  that  the  public  fmancing  pro-  ^ole  morri::o^^':iTaLr:;'?:' U  .l^s^an  DKtHct  o^^cLt.mb.a.  May  4. 

gram  is  not  to  support  campa}gns  that  cnact:nent,  we  were  informed  by  such  out-  Tennessee,  May  6. 

are  going  nowhere  fast.  r^s  as     the  people  ;  lobby."  common  Ciuse.  Nebraska.  Mr>v  11. 

The   passage   of   this   amendment   will  that  would  cle;>n  up  American  poUtirs  and  West  Virginia,  May  11. 

not  close  all  the  loopholes.   A  candidate  restore  the  peoples  faith  in  ti.e  entire  elec-  Mf^hi^'"^' \i^'  in 

could   receive   matching   funds    and   not  •""•1I  proce-ss   it  was  also  an  enactment.  Sen  j^  ,ho  Mav  JV' 

enter  any  primary  States  or  enter  only  t-fiwaid  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass  )  solemnly  as-  Kentucky  Mav  25 

caucus  States.  However,  I  think  it  has  ^"'f*  ''^e  Senate    that  woui^i  make  fi.t„re  ^p^ada.  May  25. 

become  apparent  that  for  any  announced  ^'*  uter  :ate.-  impossible.  orefron.  May  25. 

candidate    to    get    the    nomination,    pri-  The  formal  withdrawal  of  S^n    Birch  Bayh  Mississippi,  June  1. 

maries   are   a   prerequisite.   In   the    first  'D-Ihd.  as  an  active  seeker  uf^vi- the  Demo-  Montana.  June  1. 

primaiT.  four  announced  candidates  re-  "/*"^,  presidential  '''-^n^'na''  ■^  '"  the  wake  Rhode  island.  June  1 

^  .      .  V        ., ^„    ,n „,.   „,  *.,„  ,.„»„  of   what  was,   fur  him,   the  disaster  of  the  South  DaKota,  June  1. 

ceived   less   than   10   percent   of   the  vote  ^u^^achu^etts  p.lmaiy,  helps  to  underscore  A,kansas-,June8. 

in  the  Democratic  primaries  this  year.  .^^^         ..^  ^,^^^,^  „^,^  ,.^^  j,^^^,.^,  ei^..^..^^  California,  June  8. 

They  were  Mr.  Shriver.  Governor  Wal-  canpai  u  Ae^  New  Jerspv.  June  8. 

lace.    Senator   Jackson,    and    Mrs     Mc-  no  one  can  Ku-.w  for  certain  where  Son-  Ohio,  June  8. 

Cormack.                             >A     ^^^  aior  Bayh  go'  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  be  , ,     TAFT  Mf  President  I  believe  that 

The  next  week  prima rflS'Tere  held  in  P,e.sideut  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  dif-  „.«  l,.,.!  i^^,t;.f^L  ^f  fli!  a',;^»„im/nf   tn 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  Only  Mrs.  n.uit  to  d.mbt  that  he  was  helped  to  that  ^^^  °-^  pas.^a^e  ot   tnis  amenamem  to 

McCormack  received  less  than  10  percent  decision  by  tde  Federal  Election  Campaign         

in     Vermont,     but     in     Massachusetts.  Aci  .  •  Arkansas  is  expected  to  change  Its  presl- 

Shriver,  Harris.  Bayh,  Shapp,  and  Mrs.  For  among  that  enactment's  provisions  Is  denllal  primary  date  to  May  or  March. 
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the  people  who  choose  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  checkoff  system.  I  am 
confident  these  individuals,  like  the  ma- 
.lority  of  the  Congress,  do  not  want  to 
see  the  matching  funds  go  to  keep  dead 
candidacies  alive. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  my 
pmendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
:..! ys  on  my  amendment  and  I  reserve  the 
1  .^mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
sf  cond. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
u  quostion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  time  Is  under  control. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  talk  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  permit  me  to  have  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  address  myself  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  one  who,  I  must  say, 
comes  to  this  particular  issue  with  per- 
haps less  than  total  objectivity,  try  as  I 
'.\iil,  I  find  the  general  thrust  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio's  amendment  salu- 
t.'.ry. 

I  do  not  know  whether  10  percent  of 
the  vote  is  the  place  to  identify  a  candi- 
date's viability,  or  not.  Re^dless,  I 
yonder  if  on  the  second  page,  the  fifth 
ine,  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
leut  an  amendment  after  "candidate" 
which  says  "competes  8u:tlvely  and  re- 
ceives less  than  10  percent"? 

I  ask  him  to  consider  that  because  the 
State  laws  in  some  States  now  permit  a 
local  ofiBcial  to  make  the  determination 
of  who  is  going  to  be  on  the  ballot.  Thus 
a  State  ofiQcial  can  try  to  determine  the 
strategy  of  someone  nmnlng  for  the 
Presidency.  Even  though  one's  name  Is 
placed  on  the  ballot,  one  might  not 
choose  to  campaign  in  a  State  and  thus 
finish  below  the  lO-percent  figure  but 
lose  matching  funds  under  the  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  situation  is 
probably  not  what  the.  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  directing  his  attention  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  makes  an  excellent  point  and 
this  was  a  point  we  tried  to  cover  in  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  on  line 
eight  we  have  the  words: 

IX  the  candidate  permitted  or  authorized 
the  appearance  of  his  name  on  the  baUot. 

In  other  words,  if  the  name  of  the 
candidate  appeared  on  the  ballot,  but  not 
with  his  permission  or  authorization,  as 
possible  under  some  State  laws,  that  pri- 
mary election  would  not  be  cotmted  for 
the  purpose  of  the  10-percent  minimum 
requirement. 

I  think  it  takes  care  of  the  problem 
the  Senator  is  concerned  with. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  again  urge 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  to  consider  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
tlie  provision  on  line  eight,  while  it  is 
possible  to  take  one's  name  off  the  Itallot 
in  some  States,  in  order  to  do  that  one 
has  to  totally  disavow  the  national  can- 
didacy, which  one  may  not  want  to  do. 

For  example,  an  active  and  viable  can- 


didate may  wish  to  spend  his  money 
some  other  place  than  a  State  where  his 
name  is  placed  on  the  ballot  by  a  State 
official. 

Would  there  be  any  great  change  in 
the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
to  add  "competes  actively"? 

To  make  my  concern  clear:  One  can 
take  his  name  off  the  bsdlot  In  some 
States,  but  to  do  that  he  has  to  disavow 
any  future  intention  to  be  a  national 
candidate.  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the 
Senator's  intention  to  require  a  nationad 
candidate  to  spend  money  and  to  cam- 
paign in  States  one  feels  did  not  make 
sense  for  his  candidacy. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
point.  I  think  the  language  he  has  used 
and  the  place  he  has  used  it  might  be 
confusing.  Other  than  that,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suggest  we  add  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  on  line  9  words  along  the  line 
of  "or  has  indicated  his  desire  to  with- 
draw from  active  participation  in  the 
primaries  in  question.'* 

Mr.  BAYH.  Why  do  I  not  yield  the 
floor  and  get  together  with  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  or  his  staff  member,  as  long 
as  he  understands  and  is  in  general  favor 
with  the  concern  I  express? 

I  do  not  care  where  we  put  the  lan- 
guage. As  I  say,  I  think  his  idea  of 
making  certain  Federal  fluids  go  to 
credible  candidates,  realizing  it  may  be 
risky  for  us  to  establish  a  standard  of 
credibility,  nevertheless  is  wise.  But  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  a  very  real  technical 
problem  that  exists.  It  does  not  exist  to 
me,  frankly,  as  one  who  made  the  deci- 
sion to  be  leso  than  an  rictive  candidate. 
My  name  was  on  the  Florida  ballot,  for 
example,  even  though  I  was  out  of  the 
picture  and  was  not  actively  campaign- 
ing. 

I  use  that  as  a  personal  experience 
similar  to  that  which  might  confront 
anotlier  candidate  who  is  active  now  or 
would  be  in  another  election. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
calling  the  matter  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  modified  as  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  In  subsection  (c)(1)  after  the 
word  "ballot",  add  the  following: 

"or  has  Indicated  his  desire  to  withdraw 
from  active  partlflpatlon  In  the  primary 
In  question." 

Mr.  CliARK.  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  I  have  been  jrielded  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Five  minutes. 

I  wish  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  the  effects  of  his  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  intent  of  it  is 
commendable  because  he  would,  in  ftu;t, 
try  to  avoid  giving  matching  funds.  Fed- 
eral tax  money,  in  effect,  to  candidates 
who  were  not  serious  candidates  or  who 
had  proven  through  their  own  primary 
election  efforts  that  they  were  not  able 
to  attract  votes. 

But  I  wonder,  in  fact,  if  we  would  not 
find  if  we  adopted  this  amendment  that 


certain  serious  candidates  might,  in  fact, 
find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  other  candidates. 

Let  us  remember,  first  of  all,  that  these 
are  not  grants  of  money  to  candidates. 
We  do  not  simply  give  the  money  to  a 
candidate.  They  have  to  raise  it  by  going 
out  in  a  number  of  States  and  raising 
a  rather  significant  amount  of  money  in 
small  amoimts. 

These  are  matching  fimds.  These  are 
funds,  really,  only  given  to  a  candidate 
if  he  goes  out  and  raises  the  same  kind 
of  money  himself. 

But  second,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, suppose  a  candidate  were  to 
enter  a  race  rather  late.  Let  us  suppose 
a  candidate  decides,  for  one  reason  or 
another — and  we  have  seen  this  happen 
in  the  past — ^that  he  wants  to  go  into  the 
New  Hamptshire  primary  and  he  decides 
that  only  a  day  or  two  or  three  before 
the  New  Hampshire  primary,  and  per- 
haps another  primary  follows  a  week 
later;  he  may  be  a  very  serious  candidate 
and,  indeed,  if  given  time  to  prove  that, 
may  even  emerge  as  the  nominee.  Yet  in 
that  first  race  and  in  the  second  race  a 
week  later,  he  may  well  find  he  is  not 
well  enough  organized,  he  does  not  have 
the  media,  he  does  not  have  the  where- 
withal yet  to  really  put  it  together.  We 
would  be  saying,  "You're  done  unless 
you  can  come  back  in  at  a  disadvantag3 
with  other  candidates  and  raise  that 
vote  total  to  20  percent." 

I  wonder  if,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  not  be  to  put  at  a  dis- 
advantage rather  serious  candidates. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  first  question 
boils  down  to  whether  someone  who  does 
not  get  more  than  10  percent  of  the  vote 
on  two  consecutive  dates  is  a  serious 
candidate.  We  have  to  make  that  judg- 
ment. This  is  an  arbitrary  figure  one 
arrives  at.  We  do  a  lot  of  arbitrai-y 
things  in  this  particular  bill. 

My  feeling  is  if  a  man  is  a  serious 
candidate  he  is  going  to  meet  that  10 
percent.  He  probably  is  not  going  into  a 
primary  where  he  will  get  less  than  10 
percent,  certainly  not  go  into  two  where 
he  will  get  less  than  10  percent. 

I  would  point  out  again,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  understands,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  which  would 
prevent  a  man  from  continuing  to  be  a 
candidate.  In  fact,  there  is  a  requalifica- 
tlon  procediu-e.  If  he  then  becomes  a 
more  serious  candidate  at  a  later  time, 
goes  into  another  primary  campaign  in  a 
particular  State  and  gets  20  percent  of 
the  vote,  he  is  restored  to  matching  at 
that  time  for  any  funds  raised  from  that 
point  on. 

Also,  of  course  there  is  a  30-day  lag 
in  the  cutoff  after  the  two  10  percent  or 
less  than  10  percent  primaries,  in  which 
period  he  still  would  have  the  privilege  of 
getting  matching  funds  against  funds 
that  he  raised  during  that  period.  All 
in  all  I  think  there  is  a  sufficient  period 
there  to  get  off  the  groimd  any  candidate 
who  is  really  a  serious  contender.  We 
have  been  criticized  a  good  deal  for  hav- 
ing our  primary  campaigns  too  long  any- 
way, dragged  out,  divided,  and  confus- 
ing for  the  public  generally.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  measure  would  prevent  the 
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kind  of  criticism  that  we  are  getting 
now,  I  think  very  validly,  for  allowing 
the  continuation  of  matching  pajmients 
for  people  who  are  no  longer  candlxlates. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
any  better  answer  than  the  one  we  pro- 
pose in  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  would  agree, 
as  I  understaxMl  it,  ttiat  if.  indeed,  a 
candidate  did  enter  very  late  and  was 
not  able  to  get  the  10  percent  within  the 
first  8  days — because  there  are  often  two 
primaries,  one  follo'xing  the  other  with- 
in 7  days — if  he  or  she  were  not  able  to 
get  his  or  her  campaign  together  ade- 
quately to  raise  10  percent  in  those  first 
two,  there  would  be  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage to  the  candidate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAPT.  All  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  if  I  were 
that  candidate  and  my  campaign  man- 
ager advised  me  to  go  Into  the  two  States 
where  I  did  not  get  10  percent,  I  would 
be  looking  for  a  new  campaign  manager 
very  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
I  would  say  that  not  only  would  the  Sen- 
ator be  looking  for  a  new  campaign  man- 
ager but  new  financing  as  well. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  very  good 
point.  I  am  not  sure  that  his  breakoCf 
point  is  correct,  but  I  do  believe  we  have 
to  have  some  provision  that  terminates 
when  a  person  demcwistrates  that  he  Is 
not  a  viable  candidate.  I  think  we 
have  seen  that  in  the  experience  so  far 
with  the  law  as  it  now  is.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  accept  his  amendment 
though,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
p<Mnt  of  determination  of  a  person  being 
a  nonviable  candidate  Is  precisely  the 
correct  point.  I  do  not  have  a  better  one 
to  offer.  I  had  an  amendment,  which  is 
pilnted  and  at  the  desk,  which  was  di- 
rected generally  along  these  same  lines, 
to  achieve  the  same  result. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
If  we  had  about  3  minutes  for  a  quorum 
call  we  could  deal  with  the  problem  that 
I  was  concerned  about  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  was  concerned  about  in 
the  language  which  is  now  being  debated. 
We  could  give  the  candidate  the  option, 
as  in  the  example  the  Senator  mentioned 
and  the  one  that  I  mentioned,  by  advis- 
ing in  writing  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
actively  seek  support  in  a  given  State. 
I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
Is  to  avoid  penalizing  candidates  who  do 
not  seek  support  in  States  where  their 
name  is  placed  on  the  ballot  by  State  law. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  what  the 
strategy  of  future  campaigns  or  this 
campaign  is  going  to  be,  to  determine 
where  candidates  spend  their  time  or 
money.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do 
that.  May  we  have  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  CAIiNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imcxis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordererd. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  in  •sub^'^ction  (cMl)  after  the 
word  "baUot",  add  the  following:  "or  certi- 
fies to  the  ConLznlsBloD  that  he  will  not  be 
an  active  candidate  In  the  primary". 

At  the  end  of  subsection  »c>(l)  add  the 
following;  new  sentence: 

The  provisions  of  tliis  section  shall  apply 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modiflcatiCHi  of  the 
amendment?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment,  as  modified, 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section; 

1  tRillNATION  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  LACK  OF 
DEMONKTSABLE  StTPPOHT 

Sec.  — .  Section  0037  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  payments  to 
eligible  candidates  in  primary  campaigns) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"^c)  Termination  of  Payments  for  Lack  of 
Demonstrable  Support.^ 

"(1)  Gencrai.  RUi.E. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  no  payment 
shall  be  made  under  this  chapter  to  any  can- 
didate more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  second  consecutive  primary  election  In 
which  such  candidate  receives  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  all 
candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  same 
offlce  in  such  primary  election  if  the  candi- 
date permitted  or  atithorlzed  the  appear- 
ance of  his  name  on  the  ballot  or  certifies 
to  the  Commission  that  be  will  not  be  an 
active  candidate  in  the  primary.  If  the  pri- 
mary elections  are  held  In  more  than  one 
State  on  the  same  date,  a  candidate  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  treated  a.s 
receiving  that  percentage  of  the  votes  on 
that  date  which  he  received  in  the  primary 
election  conducted  on  such  date  In  which  he 
received  the  greatest  percentage  vote.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment. 

■■c2)  REiNSTATEMKjrr  OK  PATMENTs. —  Not- 
withstanding the  provie>louK  of  paragraph 
( 1 1 .  a  candidate  whose  payments  have  been 
terminated  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  again 
receive  payments  (including  amounts  he 
would  have  received  but  for  paragraph  ( 1 )  ) 
if  he  receives  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  candidates  of  the 
same  party  in  a  primary  election  held  after 
the  date  on  wlUch  the  election  was  held 
which  was  the  basis  for  ternii'LaiiKg  pay- 
ments to  him.". 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
amendment  is  modified,  I  would  just  ad- 
vise the  Senate  that  we  have  worked 
out  with  a  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor  this  modificaticm,  which  would  al- 
low a  candidate  who  is  not  a  serious 
candidate  in  a  particular  primary  elec- 
tion to  certify  to  that  effect,  and  under 
those  circumstances,  if  he  receives  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  vote  in  that  pri- 
mary, it  would  not  be  a  disqualifying 
primary  for  the  purposes  of  the  general 


disqualification  established  by  the 
amendmoit. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  stated 
earlier,  I  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment in  principle.  I  have  reviewed  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order?  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reviewed  the  Senator's  amendment  as  it 
is  now  modified.  It  has  the  same  objec- 
tive, as  I  have  said,  that  I  had  in  an 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  yesterday 
to  have  printed,  and  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  amendment  as 
modified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  amendment  now 
pending  to  the  substitute  or  to  the  com- 
mittee bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  to 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  floor  manager  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  as  an  amendment 
to  the  substitute.  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
mean  it  that  way  but  I  take  it  that  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  to  immediately  also  offer  it 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  liad  that  intention. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  that  would,  of 
course,  make  things  appropriate.  Is  the 
Senator  going  to  have  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  order  ior 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHIIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not — we  had 
a  similar  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Mathias  amendment  with  reference  to 
the  two  independent  Cranmissioners  to 
be  appointed.  That  was  adopted  on  the 
substitute,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
formality  to  have  it  also  adopted  on  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  be  recognized  for  a 
few  moments  after  we  deal  with  the 
Taf  t  amendment  on  the  substitute  and 
the  bill  for  that  purpose.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that  I  be 
recognized  after  the  disposal  of  the  Taft 
amendment  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  vacating  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  caU  up 
an  amendment  on  the  bill  In  the  exact 
form  of  the  amendment  that  has  Just 
been  adopted  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  llie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob lection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  »dd  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

TEBMENATION    OF   PATMENTS   FOK   I,ACK   OF 
OBMONSTaABLX   SXTPPOBT 

Sec.  — .  Section  9037  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payments  to 
eligible  candidates  In  primary  campaigns) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tb» 
following  new  subsection: 

(C)     TEBtcniATION    OF    PATMENTS   rOB    LACK 

or  Demonbtbablk  Sttppokt. — 

"(1)  Obnebai.  Rm.B. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  no  payment 
shall  be  made  under  this  chapter  to  any  can- 
didate more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  second  consecutive  primary  election  In 
which  such  candidates  receives  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  all 
candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  same 
office  In  such  primary  election  If  the  candi- 
date permitted  or  authorized  the  appear- 
ance of  his  name  on  the  ballot  or  certifies  to 
the  Commission  that  he  will  not  be  an  active 
candidate  in  the  primary.  If  the  primary  elec- 
tions are  held  In  more  than  one  State  on 
the  same  date,  a  candidate  shaU,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  be  treated  as  re- 
ceiving that  percentage  of  the  votes  on  that 
date  which  he  received  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion conducted  on  such  date  in  which  be  re- 
ceived the  greatest  percentage  vote.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  apply  as 'of  the 
date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  RziNSTATEkCENT  OF  PATMENTS. — ^Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  a  candidate  whose  payments  have  been 
terminated  under  paragraph  (1)  may  again 
receive  payments  (including  amounts  he 
would  have  received  but  for  paragraph  (1) ) 
If  be  receives  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  candidates  of  the 
same  party  In  a  primary  election  held  after 
the  date  on  which  the  election  was  held 
which  was  the  basis  for  terminating  pay- 
ments to  him.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  back  any  time  I  may 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
waived,  with  the  explanation  that  this  is 
the  Mathias  amendment  as  adopted 
earlier  to  be  put  on  the  bill  Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Orxtfin's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  section  2(a)  of  the  amendment,  strike 
out  "six  members"  and  insert  "eight  mem- 
bers". 

In  section  2(a)  of  the  amendment,  after 
"the  same  poUtlcal  party"  Insert  the  fol- 


lowing: ",  and  at  least  two  of  the  members 
BhaU  not  be  affiliated  wlt^  any  poUtlcal 
party". 

In  section  2(b)  of  the  amendment  strike 
out  "six  years"  and  Insert  "eight  years". 

In  section  2(b),  strike  out  "1981."  and  In- 
sert "1981,  and". 

In  section  2(b)  of  the  amendment  before 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  310(B)(2)  of 
the  Act  as  amended  by  section  2(b),  Insert 
the  following: 

"(Iv)  two  of  the  members,  not  affiliated 
with  any  same  political  party,  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1983." 

Page  4,  line  20.  strike  "four"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "five". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1430 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1430,  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
L.ET)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1430. 

Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No.  1430) 
Is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  9,  strike  out  "$1,000."  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "♦S.OOO.". 

On  page  27,  line  23,  strike  out  "»5,000;" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$25,000,  except  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  offlce  of  representative, 
the  contribution  shall  not  exceed  $10,000;". 

Mr.  BUC^KLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  itself.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  typographi- 
cal error  on  line  1.  Where  it  reads  "line 
9"  It  should  read  "line  19,"  and  I  modify 
my  amendment  to  correctly  reflect  the 
line  number.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Buckley's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  19,  strike  out  "$1,000."  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  loUowiiig:  "$5,000.". 

On  page  27,  Une  23,  strike  out  "5,000;"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "$25,000, 
except  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  tlie  office  of  representative,  the  contribxi- 
tlon  Fhall  not  exceed  $10,000;". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simple.  What 
it  would  do  would  be  to  raise  the  per- 
missible contribution  by  an  individual 
from  the  current  level  of  $1,000  to  a  new 
threshold  of  $5,000.  Also,  with  respect  to 
political  committees,  which  are  now  re- 
stricted to  contributions  aggregating 
$5,000  or  less  for  a  single  candidate,  they 
would  be  permitted  to  give  up  to  $25,000 
to  a  Presidential  or  Senatorial  candidate, 
and  $10,000  to  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Current  limitations  in  the  bill  discrim- 
inate against  challengers  in  two  impor- 
tant respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  a  challenger  without 
the  benefit  of  a  v/ide  i-ecognltion  factor 


and  the  perquisites  of  office  to  obtain 
sufficient  contributions  in  small  amounts 
to  provide  the  necessary  seed  money  to 
laimch  his  campaign.  This  Is  because 
challengers  are  less  well  known  than  In- 
cumbents, and  do  not  have  the  use  of 
mailing  lists  available  to  incumbents 
and  of  the  mailing-list  facilities  of  the 
Senate  computer. 

Furthermore,  challengers  who  are  not 
Independently  wealthy  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  large  amounts  of  cash  on  hand 
at  the  outset  of  their  campaigns.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  1974  elections,  incum- 
bent Senators  seeking  reelection  had 
$1,402,083  In  cash  on  hand  on  September 
1,  1973.  In  the  1974  House  races, 
Incumbents  had  $398,097  on  hand  on 
September  1.  1973.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  Incumbents  have  a  far  easier 
time  raising  funds  than  most  chal- 
lengers. It  Is  also  an  undeniable  fact 
that  challengers  must  usually  spend 
significant  sums  at  the  outset  of  a  cam- 
paign just  to  gain  the  recognition 
already  possessed  by  the  Incumbent  by 
virtue  of  his  office. 

There  Is  another  way  in  which  the 
1974  amendments  to  the  election  law 
discriminate  against  challengers  and  in 
favor  of  Incumbents.  In  imposing  limita- 
tions upon  permissible  contributions  to 
candidates.  Congress  failed  to  include 
any  provision  to  offset  the  advantages  it 
grants  to  itself  through  the  prerogatives 
of  office.  In  10  years,  the  cost  of  the 
frank  alone  has  risen  from  $7.5  million 
In  1966  to  a  projected  $46  million  in 
1976.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
has  estimated  that  the  total  advantage 
per  term  which  an  Incumbent  Congress- 
man possesses  by  virtue  of  his  perquisites 
of  office  amounts  to  about  $970,000.  Tnis 
colossal  lump-sum  transfer,  which  is 
exempt  from  the  $1,000  contribution  ceil- 
ing, constitutes  a  contribution  which 
few  could  equal  from  private  sources 
even  if  it  were  allowed  under  the  election 
laws. 

That  the  drafters  of  the  1974  amend- 
ments were  perfectly  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  their  own  incumbencies  is 
evidenced  by  this  bald,  unequivocal  state- 
ment in  the  Senate  report  on  those 
amendments: 

Lower  limits  on  campaign  contributions, 
by  themselves,  would  serve  to  Increase  the 
advantages  incumbents  presently  have  in 
fund  raising. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  we 
will  not,  in  fleeing  from  Watergate,  seek 
refuge  in  the  incumbency-maximizing 
techniques  which  characterized  that 
period. 

There  is  a  second  problem  concemins 
discrimination  in  favor  of  afiBuent  can- 
didates which  has  been  presented  in  the 
wake  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Buckley  against  Valeo.  Now  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  wcalthv 
candidates  may,  as  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter, spend  unlirnited  amoimts  of  money 
from  their  own  personal  assets  to  forward 
their  own  campaigns.  It  is  only  the  less 
wealthy  candidates  who  are  now  effec- 
tively restricted  in  their  attempts  to 
make  their  campaigns  viable. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Court,  when 
faced  with  a  specific  example  of  a  candi- 
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date  diacriminated  against  in  this  man- 
ner, will  declare  such  a  state  of  affairs 
uncoasstitutlonal.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Congress  should  act  immediately  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  inherent  in  the 
campaign  laws  before  such  a  course  is 
forced  upon  it  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tution  to  another  factor  involved  in 
campaigns. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  body  has  suf- 
ficiently focused  on  the  extraordinarj' 
inequities  that  have  now  evolved  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 
As  I  said  a  little  earlier,  people  who  are 
independently  wealthy  or  candidates  who 
happen  to  have  the  support  of  well-or- 
ganized and  well-financed  independent 
political  action  committees  are  able  to 
spend  virtually  unlimited  su-ns,  uhile. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unlcnown  chal- 
lenger is  forced  to  rely  on  the  contribu- 
tions available  under  the  $1,000  limit  in 
order  to  launch  a  successful  campaign. 

This  kind  of  candidate  Is  particularly 
in  need  of  what  is  called  seed  money — 
that  is,  the  initial  funding  to  get  the 
campaign  off  to  a  good  start. 

I  say  quite  candidly.  Mr.  Pre.'-ident. 
that  I  could  not  be  in  this  Chamber  to- 
day but  for  the  fact  that  some  people 
were  willing  to  provide  me  with  about 
$50,000  of  seed  money  in  1970.  Only  with 
that  money  in  the  bank  was  I  able  to 
establish  myself  as  a  credible  candidate. 
Only  with  tliat  money  in  the  bank  was  I 
able  to  conduct  the  polling  required;  to 
open  an  office,  which  required  a  $15,'100 
deposit:  or  to  even  get  the  telephone 
company  to  come  in  and  wire  the  of- 
fice. They  would  not  do  so  unless  an 
additional  $15,000  was  advanced. 

So  I  submit  that  elementary  fahiicss 
and  equity  should  mandate  tlint  we  raise 
the  current  limits  to  a  level  where  a  new 
face  can  seek  the  kind  of  support  re- 
quired to  laimch  a  credible  candidacy. 

The  limits  I  have  selected  here  are 
such  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  possibly 
could  claim  that  a  candidate  might  be 
'•bought."  I  am  talking  about  $5,000 
from  Individuals;  and  in  the  case  of  po- 
litical committees,  we  are  talking  about 
the  following  figures,  in  relation  to  the 
particular  tyj>e  of  election;  namely,  sen- 
atorial and  Presidential  on  one  side, 
where  there  would  be  a  $25,000  contri- 
bution, down  to  $10,000  in  the  case  of 
the  House. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  tliL-i  body 
should  take  into  consideration  another 
consequence  that  is  probable  siiould  we 
fall  to  raise  these  limitations.  Because 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  inde- 
pendent groups  and  individuals  may 
spend  whatever  they  wish  in  support  of  a 
particular  candidate,  so  long  as  that 
spending  Ls  not  coordinated  with  the 
particular  candidates  camuaign  effort, 
we  will  find  that  we  will  be  fracturiiag 
political  campaigns.  We  will  see  groups 
going  off  on  their  own  tangents,  putting 
ads  in  the  paper,  printing  Literature,  do- 
ing wliatever  they  wish,  and  the  caudi- 
duie  will  have  no  ability  to  coordinate 
these  expenditures  into  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  inform  the  public  what  he  be- 
lieves and  why. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  this  body  will  support  this 
amendment. 


Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator     from     Nevada     yield     me     3 

niinulesi? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Seiiator. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  without  the  time 
being  charged  against  him? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  t.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.^^k  unaiiimouo  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  s\ib:.titute  amendment  occur 
r^t  2  p  m.  instead  of  1:45  pm  .  and  that 
the  .>ne-haif  hour  duriiu-;  which  no 
('mendment  may  be  Oifered  be  that  period 
between  1  30  and  2  p  m  .  rather  than  1 :  15 
p  m.  und  1:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Is  ihere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prchidenl,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  New  York  ex- 
plain his  amendment  and  In  reading  it, 
tlie  intent  of  the  amendment  is  very 
clear;  and  I  think  none  of  us  .should  have 
much  dimculty  in  understanding  what  it 
would  do.  I  think  he  makes  some  valid 
arguments  iii  terms  of  his  position.  But 
let  us  look  at  what  tiie  effect  would  be. 

What  we  are  saying  Ls  that  individuals 
would  not  be  limited  by  a  $1,000  con- 
tribution but  that  that  would  be  In- 
creased five  times  over.  An  individual, 
under  this  amendment,  actually  could 
contribute  $5,000.  Who  can  contribute 
more  than  $1,000  to  political  campaigns 
and  caudidateti.  with  the  rare  exception 
of  relatives  or  someone  very  close  to  the 
campaign  who  may  be  wUliug  to  make  a 
.special  sacrifice  out  of  their  ov^-n  lives  to 
help  a  candidate?  That  would  be  a  very, 
very  small  number  of  people,  who  might 
be  very  clo.sc  to  and  might  be  :rtcrci.tcd 
in  the  candidate. 

So  almost  all  the  additional  money  is 
going  to  come  from  people  whom  we 
could  identify  a.s  twing  wealthy.  TTiere 
are  very  few  people  in  this  country  who 
can  contribute  more  than  $1,000,  except 
the  wealthy. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  try  to  encourage  more  people 
at  lower  levels  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess, to  try  to  become  less  dependent  upon 
the  rich  in  politics,  to  make  all  of  us  less 
dependent  uiwn  that  kind  of  contribu- 
tion. 

So,  to  increase  the  individual  contribu- 
tion from  $1 ,000  to  $5,000.  Ave  times  over, 
seems  to  me,  in  effect,  to  give  wealthy 
contnbutors  five  times  the  influence  that 
they  presently  have  under  the  law. 

Second,  what  we  are  talking  about  do- 
in.?  in  terms  of  committees  is  the  same 
thine;  .so  far  as  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional campaigns  ai-e  concerned. 

We  are  going  to  increase  the  amount 
five  times  over.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  t-hat  goes  in  the  direction  or  the  in- 
tent of  campaign  finance  reform  or  cam- 
paign reform. 

I  Icnow  that  tlie  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  a  very  good  reason,  and  some 
very  strong  reasons  from  his  point  of 
view,  feels  that  these  efforts  in  the  past 
have,  for   the  most  part,  been  in  the 


wron^;  direction.  But  I  think  tiiat  the 
majoritiy  of  the  Members  of  tixis  body 
have  expressed  themselves  clearly  that 
they  do  not  want  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  a  greater  influence  from  wealthy  peo- 
ple and  that  they  do  not  want  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  bigger  money  for  com- 
mittees. For  those  reasons,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  this  body  would  vote  "No"  on 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  floor  manager. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  Uie  Senator  from  Texas. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  MEM- 
BER OF  TI^E  NEW  ZE.-^LAND  PAR- 
LI,\MENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate  Mr. 
Robert vTalbot,  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Kew  Zealand  for  South  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Chairman  Designate  of  tiic 
Foreign  Relations  Couunittee  of  Ore  New 
Zealand  Parliament. 

I  Applause,  Senators  ristn4,'.  1 

RBCFBS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  1  minute  so  that 
Members  may  greet  our  distinguished 
guest. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:10  p.m..  recessed  until  12:11; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.ssembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  Johnston'  . 


FhDL  R AL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  Its  administration  by 
a  Federal  Election  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  time.  Is  the  time  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yiold  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Roinc;  to  join  v.ith  the  Senator  from 
N'ew  York.  This  is  a  change  of  direction 
from  inv  previou.s  views.  I  suppoi"ted 
the  lower  limits  before,  but  I  think  the 
lower  we  make  these  limits,  tlie  more  we 
make  this  an  incimibcnts'  paradise. 

From  a  selflsh  standpoint,  I  could  wish 
we  had  lowered  the  limits  to  $100.  No- 
body can  give  more  than  that,  and  very 
few  incumbents  would  ever  be  defeated. 
Let  us  face  it:  incumbents  start  out  with 
a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  publicity,  from  serving  2  years 
in  the  House,  or  6  years  or  more  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  When  we  are  taik- 
iug  about  an  unknown  challenger  start- 
ing out  and  that  ehaltenger  has  very  low 
limits  of  contributions  placed  upon  Mm, 
unless  the  challenger  candidate  happens 
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to  be  wealthy,  there  is  no  way  that  that 
challenger,  in  most  cases,  is  going  to  be 
well  enough  known  by  November  to  be 
elected. 

When  we  look  at  the  statistics  over  tiie 
past  years,  the  nimiber  of  incumbents 
that  win  Is  bad  enough  as  it  is.  If  we  keep 
these  limits  where  they  are.  I  expect  on 
replacement  that  from  95  to  96  percent 
of  the  House  will  be  reelected  and  90  to 
95  percent  of  the  Senate  will  be  reelected. 
So  I  very  strongly  support  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  saying  precisely  what  the 
consequences  are  of  the  existing  legis- 
lation. Ilie  Senator  from  Iowa  said  that 
my  amendment  would  somehow  tilt  t^ 
scales  in  favor  of  the  wealthy  people.  I 
say  that  Its  designed  to  do  precisely 
the  opposite.  Right  now,  because  of  the 
S.'preme  Court's  having  found  imcon- 
stitutional  any  limitation  on  direct 
spending  by  a  candidate,  a  wealthy  can- 
didate can  spend  unlimited  amounts  of 
pioney. 

Also,  well-flnanced,  well-organized  po- 
litical action  committees  can  spend  as 
nuich  money  as  they  want  in  support  of 
a  particular  candidate,  again  in  unlim- 
ited amounts. 

Who  are  the  people  who  cannot  muster 
the  resources  imder  this  bill?  The  peo- 
ple, I  suggest,  are  those  who  are  not 
incumbents,  and.  therefore,  do  not  have 
a  wide  spread  of  omtacts  that  they  can 
tap,  or  iieople  who  do  not  have  large 
personal  means,  or  people  who  do  not 
seem  to  appeal  to  one  of  these  well- 
organized  political  action  ccnnmittees. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  we  can 
help  restore  the  scales,  in  terms  of  access 
to  money  to  wage  a  credible  campaign, 
is  to  lift  the  Individual  limits  so  that  the 
money  can  come  in  and  get  people 
started. 

I  have  heard  it  stated,  for  example, 
that  our  colleague  (Mr.  McGovxaN)  could 
never  have  successfully  foitght  for  the 
nomination  had  he  not  had  some  sw- 
porters  early  in  the  game  who  believed 
In  him.  believed  In  what  he  was  trying 
to  accomplish,  and  provided  him  with 
that  essential  seed  money. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  not  possible  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

Again,  to  answer  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  with  respect  to 
wealth,  the  fact  Is  that  at  the  present 
time,  anybody  with  money  who  wants  to 
support  any  political  cause  can  do  so  in 
tmllmlted  amounts.  The  only  thing  he 
cannot  do  is  contribute  to  a  particular 
candidate  sums  In  excess  of  $1,000  so  as 
to  enable  that  candidate  to  organize  a 
campaign  to  establish  credibility,  to 
overcome  the  enormous  disadvantages 
that  a  newcomer  has  when  facing  an 
entrenched  incumbent,  and  get  himself 
off  in  the  race  with  some  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  present  his  views  clearly 
enough  and  effectively  enough  to  win  an 
election.  So  this  is  anything  but  legisla- 
tion Intended  to  help  the  wealthy; 
rather,  it  is  Intended  to  equalize  the 
scales  against  the  wealthy.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  give  it  Its  approval. 

— «54— Part  0 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  made  his  position  known  in  this 
area,  with  respect  to  the  limitation  on 
financing.  The  committee  did  have  in 
mind  the  limitations  that  are  imposed 
now  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  must  say 
that  I  find  some  difQculty,  myself,  in  the 
Court's  decision  that  permits  unlimited 
spoiding  by  an  individual  on  his  own 
campaign  and  permits  unlimited  spend- 
ing in  an  independent  effort  by  others, 
either  for  or  against  a  candidate,  and 
then  says  that  the  limitation  of  a  $1,000 
contribution  was  constitutional.  It  does 
give  me  some  problons.  In  any  event, 
that  was  the  wish  of  the  committee.  We 
did  act  on  that  very  deliberately  and  I 
would  be  forced  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiQcient 
second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  pursue  this  a  bit  further  so  the 
record  is  clear.  Let  us  assume  you  are 
an  unknown  challenger.  You  served  on 
the  city  council  of  one  of  the  towns 
of  your  State  or  in  the  State  legislature, 
but  you  are  fairly  unknown  outside  of  the 
district  or  town  you  are  from.  How  do 
you  go  about,  under  this  limitation,  start- 
ing to  get  enough  seed  money  to  raise 
money?  What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
from  my  own  experience,  it  is  extremely 
difficult. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  cannot  afford 
to  do  any  kind  of  mass  mailing,  because 
frankly,  mailing,  as  we  all  know,  is  quite 
expensive.  You  are  talkln?  about  mailing 
in  the  order  of  200.000  to  300,000  pieces. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  All  you  can  do  is  hope 
to  get  people  to  talk  to  other  people.  I 
have  been  in  two  races.  In  the  first.  I 
had  no  chance  to  win.  But  important 
ccmtributions  do  not  go  to  people  who  are 
not  considered  credible  candidates.  You 
therefore  have  to  have  a  certain  amoimt 
of  activity.  You  have  to  get  some  favor- 
able press  comment.  You  have  to  have  a 
poll  that  indicates  that  on  specific  issues, 
you  have  got  popular  support,  and  so  on, 
before  you  can  get  the  kind  of  money  that 
is  required  to  open  a  headquarters,  to 
get  the  telephones,  to  send  out  the  mail- 
ings, to  do  all  of  the  mechanical  things 
essential  to  a  political  campaign. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  have  almost  got 
the  dog  chasing  the  tail.  You  have  to 
have  some  seed  money  to  collect  other 
money,  and  tliis  bill  is  going  to  prohibit 
you  from  getting  the  seed  money,  and 
you  cannot  get  other  money,  and  you  are 
goin?  to  undo  the  whole  race. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  think  it  would  be 
constructive  if  I  stated  my  own  situa- 
tion in  my  second  race.  I  was  a  can- 
didate of  a  third  party.  We  all  know  third 
parties  do  not  win  elections  in  a  big  State 
Uke  New  York  or  smaller  States  like 
Oregon.  But  I  happened  to  be  the  Con- 
servative candidate.  I  entered  the  race, 
and  I  felt  confident  that  I  would  have  a 
reasonable  chance,  but  I  found  that  even 


though  I  spoke  to  doeens  of  people  who 
believed  in  what  I  believed  in  they  would 
not  part  witb  their  money.  Tliey  said, 
"Give  us  the  proof."  I  said.  "I  think  I  am 
a  credible  candidate.  I  think  you  are  not 
wasting  your  money.  I  think  I  do  have  a 
chance  under  this  year's  cirumistances." 

They  said,  "Where  is  the  proof?  Where 
is  the  pon?" 

I  was  able  to  get  a  p<dL  Why?  Because 
one  family  contributed  $15XK)0.  That  got 
us  a  polL  OK.  That  then  showed  I  could 
win. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Which  right  away 
would  be  prohibited  under  this  new  law. 
Lou  never  would  have  gotten  the  $15,000 
to  start  with. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Even  so  that  was  not 
quite  enough  to  persuade  enough  people 
to  get  an  election  headquarters.  You 
have  to  start  a  campaign  with  people  in 
place,  with  the  appearance  of  confidence 
even  if  you  did  not  have  confidence,  in 
order  to  get  the  press  attentfcm,  to  get 
you  started  and  your  message  rolling. 

Weeks  and  wedu  went  by,  and  I  was 
unable  to  put  the  pieces  together  imtil 
a  friend  of  mine  said,  "I  will  lend  you 
$50,000  to  be  repaid  out  of  further  col- 
lections after  you  get  a  mailing 
launched,"  and  so  on. 

With  that  $50,000  I  was  able  to  do 
three  things:  Get  myself  a  headquar- 
ters— ^visibili^  which  is  terribly  iniiwr- 
tant;  No.  2,  to  get  telephones  put  into 
my  headquarters,  essential  in  a  State  Uke 
New  York;  and  No.  3.  to  Initiate  a  mailing 
which,  from  that  point  forward,  was  a 
principal  source  of  my  campaign  financ- 
ing. But  without  that  friend  I  could  never 
have  got  started. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  you  found  as 
soon  as  you  got  the  headquarters  and 
visibility  you  suddenly  became  more 
newsworthy  and  got  more  exposiu«  on 
television  because  you  had  a  headquar- 
ters, and  so  you  put  up  the  headqiiarters. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Precisely.  Because  I 
was  more  visible  and  everything  seemed 
to  be  running 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  under  this  bill 
you  cannot  even  get  a  loan  to  pay  back. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Exactly. 

There  is  another  thing  here  that  af- 
fects a  third  party  but  not  regular  party 
candidates.  A  political  party  is  able  to 
give  its  candidate  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion. Not  every  political  party  is  able  to 
do  it,  but  certainly  a  third  party  almost 
never  has  that  kind  of  money  aroimd. 
Usually  they  are  going  for  debt  to  debt 
and  loan  to  loan.  But,  as  I  say.  I  beUeve 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  especially  in 
light  of  the  inequities  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Suprone  Coxui;  decision, 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  chal- 
lenger to  get  started  and,  I  think,  it  is 
unconscionable,  frankly,  that  we  do  not 
recognize  this. 

The  purpose  for  these  limitations  was 
originally  to  avoid  corruption,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No  one  te  going  to  be 
corrupted  by  a  $5,000  gift  iif  a  campaign 
that  costs  $2  million.  And  we  have  the 
disclosure  provisions  which  allow  the 
v/hole  world  to  know  who  Is  ccmtribut- 
ing  in  your  campaign. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  key  part, 
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when  you  have  disclosure,  when  It  Is 
ahead  of  the  election  not  after  the  elec- 
tion, ahead  of  the  election,  and  certainly 
your  opponent  Is  going  to  point  to  every 
conceivable  dirty  contribution  ycu  have 
had  and  say,  "Shame,  look  where  he  is 
getting  his  money  from."  and  that  in  and 
of  itself  normally  should  be  sufBciently 
clepnsing,  and  I  frankly  wish  we  would 
go  back  to  where  we  were,  or  at  least 
change  where  we  are.  and  have  full  dis- 
closure of  everything  from  a  penny  on 
upward,  and  take  off  all  limits  on  contri- 
butions. But,  obviously,  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  why  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  that 
is  why  I  proposed  rather  modest  Increases 
again  to  allow  someone  to  get  started. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  have  an 
amendment  I  may  want  to  offer  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Is  an  amendment 
in  order  to  the  Senator's  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
time  when  the  time  has  either  been 
yielded  back  or  used  ah  amendment 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  At  a  time  when  it 
has  been  yielded  back  or  used  it  will  be 
in  order. 

May  I  ask  for  a  quorum  call  now  to 
consult  with  the  Senator  very  briefly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  that  It  be  di- 
vided equally,  if  the  Senator  does  not 
mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May  I  have— I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Was 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  taking 
it  out  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Rust 
from  my  staff  be  granted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this  bill 
and  the  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Object- 
tlon  Is  heard. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  Ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  taken  out  of  the  time 
of  the  proposers  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  seek  recognition, 

I  think  that  seme  comments  are  in 
order  at  this  time  regarding  the  obvious 
unconstitutionality  of  section  111  of  the 
bill  we  are  now  debating — the  so-called 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1976. 

In  its  present  form,  section  HI  of  Sen- 
ate bill  3065  adds  a  new  .section  321  to 
title  2  of  the  United  States  Code,  replac- 
ing the  existing  18  U.S.C.  610,  which 
generally  prohibits  contributions  by 
national  banks,  corporations,  or  labor 
organizations,  but  permits  them  to  pay 
the  costs  of  establishing,  administering, 
and  soliciting  contributions  to  a  separate 
segregated  fund  to  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  This  new  section  would  limit 
the  classes  of  persons  who  may  be  either 
Informed  or  solicited  for  contributions. 
Proposed  section  321  would  make  It  Il- 
legal for  a  corporation,  or  a  political  com- 
mittee created  by  It,  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions to  the  committee  from  any  person 
oher  than  the  corporation's  stockhold- 
ers, executive  or  administrative  person- 
nel, and  their  families.  It  would,  at  the 
same  time,  prohibit  a  labor  organization 
and  any  of  its  political  committees  from 
soliciting  contributions  from  any  persons 
other  than  union  meml)ers  and  their 
families.  These  restrictions  would  affect 
not  Just  solicitations,  but  tlie  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  sec- 
tion's provisions,  however,  goes  further 
than  merely  preventing  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  contributing  to  or  receiving 
InformTtion  from  those  political  action 
committees — with  whom  they  Identify. 
It  deprives  vast  numbers  of  individuals, 
some  75  million,  from  bein.c;  given  the 
opportunity  of  assoclatinE;  with  either 
labor  organizations  or  corporate  man- 
agement. Preserved  under  this  proposed 
section  are  the  separate  constituencies 
of  labor  and  busine.'w — union  members 
and  corporate  executives.  Forgotten,  Ig- 
nored, and  discriminated  against  are 
millions  who  are  neither  executive  officers 
nor  union  members,  but  who  have  a  vital 
Interest  in  the  political  cltm«jt,e  in  which 
their  em'Moyers  or  unionized  fellow 
workers  operate,  and  who  might  well 
wish  to  support  one  or  the  other's  polit- 
ical action  committee. 

Section  321 's  tlatint  a^irirt  r''m?nt  of 
the  freedom  of  expre.ssion  In  the  politi- 
cal area  far  exceeds  what  any  court 
wrvuld  countenance.  Solicitation  of  con- 
tributions by  oorporat'ons  or  labor  orga- 
nlzatir-ns  to  their  re.<^pcctive  political  ac- 
tion arms  is  a  form  of  expression,  re- 
gardless of  whether  It  is  oral  or  written. 
And  while  the  re:;ulation  of  conduct  or 
the  manner  of  expression  can  be  con- 
stitutionally i>ermissible,  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  United  States  against  O'Brien, 
which  was  favorably  cited  In  the  Buck- 
ley case,  set  forth  a  constitutional  test 
for  regulation  of  courses  of  conduct  hav- 


ing   both   speech    and   nonspeech   ele- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  23  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to 
be  constitutionally  acceptable,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  a  substantial  inter- 
est unrelated  to  suppression  of  first 
amendment  freedoms,  and  the  regula- 
tion itself  must  be  no  greater  than  is 
necessary  to  further  the  interest  and 
can  have  only  incidental  Impact  on  those 
freedoms. 

Admittedly,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  ."-ubstantial  interest  In  Its  electoral 
process  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
right  and  freedoms  of  Individuals  to  par- 
tlripate  fully  in  our  unique  political  proc- 
ess. But.  where  the  speech  of  any  Indi- 
vidual docs  not  infringe  upon  another's 
rights,  then  the  Government  can  demon- 
strate no  legitimate  Interest. 

Tlie  new  section  321  falls  the  O'Brien 
test,  .since  it  restricts  not  only  the  man- 
ner of  solicitation,  but  also  its  extent.  In- 
asmuch as  unions  or  corporations  are 
restricted  to  solicitations  of  narrowly  de- 
fined classes  of  persons,  the  extent  of  the 
sohcitatlons,  or  speech,  Is  also  restricted. 
Such  restrictions  are  clearly  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
made  this  distinction  between  "manner" 
and  "extent"  In  Buckley  against  Valco. 
and  held  that  direct  quantity,  or  extent, 
restrictions  on  political  communication 
are  not  permissible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  of  tlie 
desire  on  the  part  of  my  coUeagues  in 
this  Chamb°r  to  enact  a  fair,  equitable, 
and  workable  election  law.  Section  321, 
however.  Is  the  antithesis  of  what  Is  fair, 
equitable,  and  workable.  It  will  accom- 
plish nothing  but  the  further  polariza- 
tion, this  time  by  legislative  dictate,  of 
management  and  unions.  It  will  relegate 
to  political  limbo  a  very  substantial  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  very  peo- 
ple who  were  originally  Intended  to  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  reform  meas- 
ures. But,  far  worse,  it  gives  a  congres- 
sional .stamp  of  aprroval  to  the  denigra- 
tion of  cur  most  cherished,  our  most  val- 
uable, and  our  most  sacred  right — the 
right  of  free  speech. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  occupations  which  are 
excluded  under  the  pending  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Recohd,  as 
follows: 

List 

Commercial,  profcEslonal.  educational,  and 
service  occupations  that  do  not  fall  wUhln 
de.lnittoa  of  an  "execxitlve"  or  "adminis- 
trative" employee.' 
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>  Source :  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
Regulations  Title  29.  Part  641  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  17.8.  Department  of 
Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 


Accountuit,  Accounting  clerk,  actor.  Ml- 
mlnlstratlTe  clerk,  advertising  wivkan/wiit- 
ers,  announcer,  radio:  annovmcer,  tdevlalon: 
apprenUoa  «in«f*»<n«  openUnr,  artist,  asslst- 
aut  section  supervisor  (key  tape),  aaslstont 
unit  snpervlsor.  bank  clerks,  bank  tellers. 

Bookkeeper,  bookkeeper,  head;  camera 
men,  carpenter  cartoe^^>hera,  cartoonist, 
cashiers,  cbecker.  ehemlst.  cleaning  staff, 
clerk,  clerk,  ohiof;  clerk,  coding. 

Clerk,  counter;  clerk,  data  exam;  clerk. 
mall/ bindery:  clerk,  principal;  clerk,  re- 
ceipts: clerk,  shipping;  clerk  typist,  clerks. 
file;  columnist,  comparison  shopper,  com- 
poser. 

Computer  operator,  computer  operator 
trainee,  computer  programmer,  correspond- 
ence typlstB,  craftsman,  custodian,  deUvery 
man,  dental  assistants,  dental  technicians, 
dentist,  dietitian,  dli^laymen,  doctor/sur- 
geon/anesthetist. 

Draftsman,  dramatic  critic,  driver  sales- 
men, editorial  assistant,  engineer,  engineer. 
junior,  executive  secretary,  food  processors, 
graphic  designers,  guard,  hotel  assistants.  Il- 
lustrator, Inside  salesman. 

Inspector,  interna,  interiaetezB.  Jobberls 
representative,  Jobber's  salewman.  Journalist, 
junior  programmer,  key  puncli  operator,  key 
tape  operator,  laundry/dry  cleaning  person- 
nel, lawyer,  legal  paraprofesslonal,  legal 
■itenographer. 

Librarian,  library  assistants,  linotype  oper- 
ator, lumber  grader,  machine  operator,  main- 
tenance personnel,  master  press  operator, 
mechanic,  medical  pari4)rofes8lonaI,  medical 
technologist,  messengers. 

Methods  engineer,  musician,  newspaper 
writer,  novelist,  nurse,  ofOce  machine  opera- 
tors, painter,  painter's  assistant,  personnel 
clerk,  pharmacist,  photographers. 

Physician,  physician.  Intern,  physician, 
osteopathic,  physician,  resident,  podiatrist, 
press  operator,  programmer  trainee,  proof- 
reader, psychologist,  psyehometrlst.  rate  set- 
ter, receptionist. 

Record  eontrol  clerk  (K/P),  registered 
nurse,  reporter,  representative,  manufactur- 
er's, researcherak  retail  routeman,  retoucher, 
photographic,  route  driver,  routeman,  sales- 
man, dealer;  salesman,  distributor. 

Salesman,  laundry;  salesman,  route;  sales- 
man, telephone;  salesman,  typewriter  repair; 
salesman,  wholesale;  salesmants  helper,  sales 
research  exp«^  scientlflc  technicians,  sec- 
retary, serviceman,  social  worker,  statis- 
tician. 

Stenographers,  stock  clerks,  tape  librarian, 
teaching  assistants,  technologist,  therapist, 
tlm^eeper.  traffic  clerks,  trainer-salesman, 
tru<A  driver. 

Typists,  imit  sui>ervlsor,  watch  engineer, 
word  processing  operator,  writer,  xerox  opera- 
tor, x-ray  technician,  public  relations  staffer. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  2  minutes  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  yielded  me,  that  my  time  may  be 
taken  from  the  time  of  the  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Ouffdi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  CHIT  .KB.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  some  of  us  have 
been  waiting  all  morning  to  present  our 
amendments.  There  is  a  fixed  time,  a 
certain  time  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
Gi-iffin  amendment,  or  take  It  up. 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  sitting  here 
all  morning  waiting  for  an  (^portunitgr 


to  present  our  amendments  feel  that  we 
should  have  a  chance  to  present  and 
discuss  those  amendments. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  this  Senator's 
objection.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stonk).  The  2  additional  minutes 
granted  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  time  on  the  Senator^ 
amendmait  lias  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  proponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  the  proponents,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC7ER.  The  yeaa 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amaidmgit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  frcHn  Oregon  {Mr.  Packwood) 
propoees  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
lst)  .  No.  1430.  as  foUows: 

On  page  28,  line  3,  strike  out  "Contribu- 
tions" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  limitations  on  contributions  con- 
tained In  the  preceding  sentence  do  not 
I4>ply  to  transfers  between  and  among  politi- 
cal committees  which  are  National,  State,  dis- 
trict, or  local  ctwunittees  (Including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof)  of  the  same 
political  party,  but  contributions". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Ihe 
Chair  would  observe  that  the  fortn  ot 
the  amendment  just  reported  is  not  in 
order  as  being  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
as  opposed  to  the  pending  amendment 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fered that  as  an  amendmmt  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
YOTk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  understands  that,  but  In  form  it 
does  not  do  that.  It  amends  another  part 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  The  time 
has  expired.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  having  expired  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
ndl. 

The  legislative  cleik  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttsch)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (BAr. 
Haktkk)  ,  tiie  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  frcHn 
California  (Mr.  Tuwney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hjeuis).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  and  tbe  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  YoxTNG)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  vMr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  If  pres- 


ent and  voting,  the  Senator  fnun  North 
Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  69,  as  follows : 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  79  Leg.) 

YEAS — 23 

BarUett 

Gam 

McClure 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Buckler 

Oravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Dole 

Hatfield 

William  L 

EasUand 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Laxalt 

NAYS— 69 

Tower 

Abouresk 

Glenn 

Morgan 

AUen 

Qriffln 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart.  Gary 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

Beall 

Niuin 

Bentsen 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hnlllngs 

Pearson 

Kock 

Huddleston 

Peil 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Prormire 

BunUck 

Javita 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Kennedy 

Biblooff 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

lisahy 

Both 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Hwtb'PT 

Stevenson 

Clark 

McClellan 

Stone 

Cranston 

McOee 

Symington 

Culver 

MoQovem 

Talmadge 

Domenld 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Pur  kin 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Ford 

Montoya 

NOT  VO-nNG 

-8 

Church 

Jackson 

Tunuey 

Hartke 

Stafford 

Young 

Helms 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  <No. 
1430) ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  under  the  provision  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  Is  there 
objectim? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rli^t  to  object,  may  I  inquire  spe- 
flcally  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  CliARK.  For  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  was  offered 
yesterday  and  withdrawn  until  certain 
changes  were  made. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  it  is  an  agreed  up- 
on amendment  now? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clabk)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  on  page  44,  between 
lines  2  and  3 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC7ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  Clark's  amendment  ks  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  between  lines  2  and  3  Insert 
the  following- 

"(b)  A  deleudant  in  any  criminitl  act!-:)!! 
brought  for  the  violation  of  a  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  of  a  provision  of  chapter  95  or  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  may 
introduce  as  evidence  of  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  or  Intent  to  commit  the  ofTense  for 
which  the  action  was  brought  a  conciliation 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  defend- 
ant and  the  Commission  under  section  313 
which  specifically  deals  with  the  act  or  fail- 
ure to  act  constituting  such  offense  and 
which  l3  still  in  effect.". 

On  page  44.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  any  criminal  action  brought  for  a 
violation  of  a  provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  a 
provision  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  coturt  before  which 
such  action  is  brought  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count, in  weighing  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
feu.<i3  and  In  considering  the  appropriateness 
of  tlie  penalty  to  be  Imposed  if  the  defend- 
ant is  found  guilty,  whether — 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  section 
329(b)  of  the  bill  stipulates  that  once  a 
person  has  entered  into  a  conciliation 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  be  barred  from  initiating  any  ac- 
tion relating  to  the  violation  dealt  with 
in  the  agreement. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  a 
defendant  in  a  ciimJnal  action  brought 
for  a  violation  of  this  could  introduce  as 
evidence  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  or 
Intent  to  commit  the  offense  for  which 
the  action  was  brougiht  the  fact  that  a 
conciliation  agreement  liad  already  been 
entered  into  with  the  Commission. 

Further,  it  would  provide  that  the 
court  would  take  into  account,  in  con- 
sidering any  penalty  which  might  be  im- 
posed, whether  a  conciliation  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  and  was  being 
adhered  to. 

Senator  Alle.v  had  some  questions 
about  an  ef-rlier  amendment,  and  I  have 
now  changed  it,  discussed  it  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  with  him.  and 
all  have  agreed  that  this  wording  of  the 
amendment  would  be  better, 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
discussion  yesterday,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  has  been 
agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiertion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  OrllBn  substitute  aniend- 
mtnt  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Section  431(f)  (4)  (B)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ",  or 
parti  an  activity  designed  to  encourage  In- 
dividuals to  register  to  vote,  or  to  vote,  con- 
ducted bv  the  natljnal  committee  of  a  po- 
litical prtrty.  or  a  subordinate  committee 
thereof,  or  the  State  committee  of  a  na- 
tional pariy.  except,  th.-*t  such  partLsan  ac- 
tivity .shall  be  considered  an  expenditure  for 
the  purposes  of  the  reporting  requirements 
under  this  Act;" 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  peftding  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin).  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  mana- 
ger of  the  bill.  Mr.  Canncn.  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  . 

In  discussing  briefly  its  purpose.  I 
would  have  Senators  recall  that  yester- 
day, by  a  vote  of  50  to  41.  we  adopted  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  dealing  with  reporting  require- 
ments for  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
drives  conducted  by  a  labor  or  business 
organization.  My  amendment  is  designed 
to  complement  that  provision  with  re- 
spect to  partisan  registration  efforts 
made  by  an  element  of  a  national  pohti- 
cal  party. 

What  it  would  do,  thus,  is  exempt  from 
the  definition  of  "expenditure"  all  parti- 
san voter  registration  drives  and  get-out- 
the-vote  activities  carried  on  by  commit- 
tees or  subordinate  committees  of  a  na- 
tional party.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  would  clearly  specify  that  such  costs 
would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  under  section  304. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is.  very 
plainly,  to  remove  the  requirement  under 
existing  law  that  such  activity  be  allo- 
cated among  particular  candidates.  In 
the  process,  it  should  help  strengthen  the 
party  structure  and  increase  political 
participation. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
longer  an  overall  spending  ceiling  Im- 
posed by  law— except  for  Presidential 
candidates  who  accept  matching  funds — 
elimination  of  the  allocation  require- 
ment would  be  totally  consistent  with  the 
Buckley  against  Valeo  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Moreover,  it  would  alleviate  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  trying  to  de- 
termine the  "fair  and  rea.sonable  bene- 
fit" accruing  to  each  candidate  from 
registration  activities  spon<,ored  by  the 
parly  organization  itself. 

Traditionally,  Mr.  President,  the  higli 
incidence  of  "independents"  in  the  vot- 
ing population  have  forced  parties  to 
look  beyond  just  party  afflliation  In  en- 
couraging registration  for,  and  voting  on. 
election  day.  Tlius,  the  name  of  one  or 
more  candidates  Ls  often  used  as  a  cri- 
terion for  making  these  determinations. 

While  none  of  us  is  prepared  to  sug- 
gest that  partisan  voter  registration 
drlve.>  are  not  going  to  aid  a  candidate's 
cause.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  there 
Is  no  longer  a  need  to  make  subjective 
evaluations  regarding  the  extent  of  tliat 
aid.  Therefore,  we  should  do  away  with 
this   unnecessary  and   burdensome  ac- 


counting problem  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Clearly,  this  Ls  a  bipartisan  proposal 
which  should  benefit  all  candidates  and 
all  parties  equaUy.  The  only  exception 
might  be  to  the  extent  that  there  aro 
more  potential  I3emocrats  than  Republi- 
cans among  independent  voters — but  In 
the  hiterest  of  competition,  we  are  will- 
ing to  assume  that  risk. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  commonsense 
amendment  which  I  understand  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee.  It  will  simpli- 
fy reporting  by  national  parties  while 
making  them  stronger  and  more  eflfec- 
tive — and  these  are  goals  which  deserve 
our  uniform  support. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  discussed  the  amendment  with 
me.  I  think  it  is  an  acceptable  sunend- 
ment,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Seii,\tor  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
propo.ses  an  amendment: 

On  page  44.  line  15,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  44.  between  lines  16  and  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

"LIMI-ATION    ON    CON  fRIEUTIONS    BY    ABriFIl.L\I. 

i.ECAL  ENrrrtES 

"Sfc.  330.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declarc'i  that — 

"(1)  It  Is  Inappropriate  for  artificial  legal 
entitles,  whether  in  corporate  or  other  form, 
which  are  not  permitted  to  vote  for  Federal 
candidates  to  make  political  contrlbutlor.s 
In  campaigns  for  Federal  office,  and 

"(2)  that  It  would  be  appropriate  as  a 
means  of  guarding  against  the  reality  or  ap- 
pearance of  Improer  Influence  stemming  from 
the  dependence  of  candidates  on  large  cam- 
paign contributions  from  such  entitles  to 
limit  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  Federal 
political  campaigns  to  Individuals  generall.v. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  person  other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual may  make  a  contribution  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  candidate  for  Federal  oflJce.  This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  a  political  com- 
mittee established  and  maintained  by  ft 
political  party. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  Inhibit  the  right  of  In- 
dividuals to  associate  with  each  other  for  the 
purpose  of  making  political  expenditures  or 
for  expressing  their  views  on  political 
matter."!.", 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  Senator's  amendment  and  ask 
If  he  would  be  willing  to  modify  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  an  amendment.  I 
should  Uke  to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  the  Chamber 
last  night,  and  the  Senator  caught  my 
attention  when  he  said  the  following: 

The  whole  electoral  process,  aa  I  under- 
stand It,  Mr.  President,  was  created  so  that 
indlvidtials  could  vote,  so  that  Individuals 
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could  nominate,  so  that  individuals  could 
elect.  It  looks  like  the  fl^t  ttiat  I  have  been 
seeing  going  on  ail  day  is  sort  of  the  flgbt 
between  the  giants.  Each  sld*  believes  the 
other  has  a  little  advantage  so  eaeh  side  is 
trying  to  get  a  foothold. 

I  have  not  heard  much  talk  about  the 
people  today.  I  have  not  heard  much  talk 
about  what  Is  really  good  as  far  as  democ- 
racy and  what  is  really  good  as  far  as  Indi- 
viJluals.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
eloquent  and  meaningfiil  statement 
w  hich  we  should  all  take  into  account  as 
u  e  are  considering  this  matter.  We  have 
not  paid  adequate  attention  to  the  Just 
i^lain  citizens  whose  voices  are  the  most 
important  voices  in  our  democracy.  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  too  much  Jockesring 
ior  advantage  going  on  from  one  side  of 
the  aisle  to  the  other,  one  party  to  the 
I  .her,  representatives  speaking  more  or 
Ip.'^s  for  one  group  of  interested  people 
iui'}  for  another. 

It  was  that  statement  by  the  Senator 
<rom  Florida  that  caused  me  to  look 
.'.•iously  at  his  amendment,  which  has 
j.:i'ch  appeal. 

My  concern  about  the  amendment  is 
I'l'it  m  limiting  the  ability  of  poor  people 
t  .^  band  together  to  support  a  candidate 
"ijy  might  particularly  support  because 
(;!  issues  that  are  of  great  interest  to 
thorn,  if  they  cannot  band  together,  the 
i.ciividuals  whose  small  contributions 
ciiiy  become  significant  in  terms  of  what 
tJiey  mean  in  elections  if  many  of  them 
ra-.\iQ  contributions — and  they  are  not 
apt  to  occur  unless  they  can  make  them 
together — the  consequence  of  the  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form,  without  that 
being  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  know,  would  give  a  greater  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  give  large  contribu- 
tions, who  do  not  need  to  band  together 
with  others  in  order  to  have  a  very  sig- 
nificant impact  from  their  contributions. 

That  is  my  concern,  and  I  know  that 
the  Senator  is  more  concerned  about  this 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  made  it  his 
own  practice,  I  imderstand,  to  accept 
only  small  contributions. 

Were  they  limited  in  the  Senator's 
campaign  to  $10? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment — and  I  would  oflfer  it  oxxiy 
with  his  permission — which  would  have 
the  effect  of  sustaining  even  more 
strongly  his  purpose  of  eliminating  what 
I  feel  would  be  the  advantage  to  large 
contributors  without  this  proviso. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  be  to 
limit  acceptable  contributions,  the  size  of 
contributions,  to  $10  from  individuals. 

Mr.  CHILES.  From  any  contributor? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Any  contributor. 
Limited  to  $10. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  accept  that,  and  the  reason  is  the  one 
I  gave  in  my  press  conference  at  the 
time  I  said  that  I  was  limiting  my  con- 
tributions to  $10.  That  reason  was  this, 
purely  and  simply:  If  we  limited  it  to 
that  amount  for  every  individual,,  then  I 
believe  that  the  incumbents  would  have 
too  great  an  advantage.  I  was  asked 
whether  I  thought  that  anyone  running 
against  me  should  limit  his  contributions 


to  $10. 1  answered  "no,"  because  I  think 
that  if  they  are  running  against  me  and 
I  am  an  incumbent,  I  can  see  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  them  to  feel  that 
they  have  to  accept  more  than  that,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  name  identifica- 
tion and  they  might  not  engage  in  a  walk 
which  would  get  them  name  identifica- 
tion, or  something  like  that.  For  that 
reason.  I  would  not  go  along  with  that. 
However.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  California  to  subsection 
(c),  which  was  put  in  overnight,  and  is 
now  In  the  amendment.  That  states  what 
the  Supreme  Coiut  really  has  said.  It 
reads: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  or  Inhibit  the  right  of  individuals 
to  associate  with  each  other  for  the  purpose 
of  making  political  expenditures  or  for  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  political  matters. 

So  if  the  group  that  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  the  poor  people,  wish  to 
associate  themselves  in  a  common  cause 
in  order  to  be  able  to  express  themselves, 
they  can  do  so.  Nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  that. 

However,  they  would  not  be  able  to  give 
that  money,  in  a  satchel  or  a  war  chest, 
to  the  candidate.  Neither  could  the  labor 
unicHis  do  that;  neither  could  the  banks 
do  that;  neither  could  the  American 
Medical  Association  do  that.  If  they 
wanted  to  make  expenditures,  they 
would  have  to  make  them  themselves. 
The  label  of  who  made  those  expendi- 
tiu*es  would  have  to  be  there.  So,  again, 
the  voters  would  be  able  to  see  whg  was 
attempting  to  sort  of  infiuence  that  elec- 
tion. 

I  think  that  would  take  care  of  the 
Senator's  fears.  I  can  see  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  thought  through  that  if  we 
limited  everybody's  contribution  to  $10. 
we,  as  incvunbents,  would  have  an  advan- 
tage, unless  we  made  some  sort  of  free 
television  time  available,  unless  we  made 
available  some  kind  of  franking  privilege, 
and  other  things,  because  we  do  enjoy 
tremendous  advantages. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  about  not  giving  unfair  advan- 
tages to  incumbents.  I  was  one  of  the 
Senators  who  voted  some  time  ago  for  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoiit  (Mr.  Buckley)  that  would  have 
permitted  challengers  to  spend  more 
than  incumbents,  which  is  one  way  to 
try  to  equalize  the  situation.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  and  work  for  such  an 
amendment.  We  cannot  require  TV  sta- 
tions to  give  anybody  free  time,  because 
that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  Perhaps  we  could  find  a  way 
to  subsidize  television  time  for  chal- 
lengers. 

I  am  more  concerned  about  the  ability 
of  large  donors  to  have  advantages  than 
I  am  about  inciunbents  to  have  advan- 
tages, because  at  least  the  large  donors 
are  not  elected  by  the  people.  Incumbents 
at  least  have  won  an  election.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  advantages  that  incum- 
bents have  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  wanted  to 
change  the  thousand  dollars  that  is  now 
set  forth  in  the  bill  to  a  lower  figure,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  join  in  that 
amendment^  because  I  do  not  think  we 
shjould  have  those  large  funds;  but  I 


think  that  $10  would  be  much  too  low, 
as  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

ISx.  BROCK.  First,  a  technical  ques- 
tion. Is  the  Senator's  amendment,  now 
pending,  to  the  substitute? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  clerk  did  not  under- 
stand that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  drafted  as  being  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  modify  it  so  that  it 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BROCK  I  wanted  to  be  sme  of 
that,  because  if  the  substitute  is  not 
agreed  to,  we  can  offer  it  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  in 
light  of  the  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  I  think  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  eliminate  the  power 
of  the  major  money  influence  that  exists 
today.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 
We  have  been  debating,  for  the  last  2 
days,  amendments  to  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage power  group  and  not  people. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  in  this  particular  body  and 
during  consideration  of  this  particular 
bill  to  consider  an  amendment  which 
would  divest  the  power  centers  of  this 
special  advantage,  their  loopholes,  their 
exemptions,  and  allow  the  American 
people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  full  process, 
a  full  and  complete  voice.  I  think  that 
is  why  support  for  this  amendment  is  so 
terribly  important. 

It  says,  in  effect,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  grant  any  sr>ecial  exemption  to  major 
corporations  to  go  out  to  their  30  miUion 
stockholders  with  an  all-expense  paid 
campaign  to  tell  them  how  to  vote.  Nor 
are  we  going  to  do  that  for  labor.  We  are 
going  to  let  the  American  people  indi- 
vidually select  their  poUtical  representa- 
tion, as  the  Constitution  originally  en- 
visioned it.  I  think  that  is  why  the 
amendment  is  so  precise,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  as  well  as  most  of  us  in  this 
body,  has  looked  with  some  alarm  at 
those  polls.  We  now  see  not  only  the  es- 
teem in  which  they  hold  Congress  in  the 
executive  branch,  but  further,  when  we 
poll  a  Uttle  deeper  on  the  question.  "Do 
you  feel  that  Government  represents  the 
average  man  in  this  country?",  the  an- 
swer to  that  is  astounding^  and  over- 
whelmingly, "No."  I  think  they  have 
found  the  truth. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here — and 
I  have  been  going  up  to  a  lot  of  Senators, 
asking  them  to  support  this  amendment. 
The  general  thing  that  I  find  is  that 
everybody  says,  "That  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  do  sometime,  that  is  some- 
thing that  I  am  generally  for;  that  is  a 
good  idea,  but — I  get  my  help  from  here 
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or  from  there."  Or  "I  feel  that  where  I 
am  receiving  my  help  from  is  this  group 
or  that  group." 

That  is  what  is  convincing  me  that 
those  polls  show  that  people  have  found 
out;  they  have  some  kind  of  idea. 

I  just  wanted  to  relate  to  the  Senators 
that  in  my  cami>aign,  where  I  have  lim- 
ited my  contributions  to  $10.  a  lot  of  iieo- 
ple  have  said,  "There  is  no  way  you  can 
do  that;  you  are  not  going  to  get  that 
kind  of  people.  People  don't  participate, 
period.  There  are  only  certain  people  who 
are  willing  to  give." 

Interestingly  enough,  from  the  first 
newspaper  ads — not  newspaper  ads, 
newspaper  stories — that  went  out  on  the 
announcement,  I  received  a  flood  of 
checks.  Almost  every  one  of  those  letters 
said,  in  different  words,  "The  idea  that 
I  could  be  your  largest  contributor,  the 
idea  that  you  would  not  accept  and  no 
one  would  give  more  than  my  $10,  is  why 
I  decided  to  contribute."  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  who  are  contributing  to 
my  campaign  on  that  basis  have  never 
contributed  before. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  I  wiU. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  can  verify  that 
point.  I  was  in  the  Senator's  State  over 
the  weekend  and  I  met  with  some  of  the 
Senator's  supporters  who  were  raising 
money  for  him.  People  who  previously 
were  used  to  raising  $100  or  $1,000,  say, 
"Our  work  is  cut  out.  It  is  like  organiz- 
ing a  door  to  door  campaign." 

What  I  was  intrigued  with  was  they 
said  that  white  collar  workers,  secretar- 
ies, and  so  on,  have  come  up  to  them  in 
their  work  and  given  them  a  check  for 
Lawton  Chiles'  campaign,  unsolicited, 
because  they  felt  so  good  that  nobody 
could  give  more  than  $10.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  hit  upon  a  great  idea  for  a 
campaign,  a  gold  mine  of  an  idea.  I  think 
what  he  has  done  is  so  unique,  putting 
out  shares  saying  that  you  can  own  a 
share  of  a  candidate  and  you  can  have 
a  certificate  that  you  own  a  share  of  a 
candidate  if  you  contribute  $10.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  idea  in  politics  I  have  heard 
in  years. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  those  kind  remarks.  I  want 
to  say.  In  addition  to  that,  that  what  I 
am  finding  is  that  people  are  a  com- 
pletely different  set  of  people  now.  Some 
of  the  best  money  raisers  that  I  now  have 
are  not  the  corporate  presidents.  He  does 
not  want  to  go  and  ask  anybody  for  $10. 
Nor  are  they  the  labor  people.  The  best 
contributors  that  I  have  are.  really,  sort 
of  little  people. 

I  had  a  lady  come  to  a  rally,  and  she 
has  to  be  85  years  old.  She  went  in  her 
neighborhood  and  she  collected  20 
SIO  contributions. 

I  have  a  Cuban  doctor  who  lives,  in 
Monticello,  Fla.  That  is  a  Cracker  north 
Florida  community,  in  which  he  is  the 
only  Cuban  in  town.  He  has  gotten  about 
200  of  those  $10  contributions. 

I  have  a  cookie  salesman  who  goes  to 
stores.  Again,  he  has  gotten  a  number 
of  these,  because  they  put  that  thing  in 
their  pockets.  They  will  ask  somebody 
and  the  people  they  are  asking  all  feel 
that  they  are  participating. 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  want  to  correct  one 
misimpression  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has.  I  wish  to  verify  it 
from  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said  that 
this  would  prohibit  corporations  or  the 
PAC  groups  from  going  out  and  solicit- 
ing contributions.  That  is  not  true  at  all. 
They  can  go  out  and  .solicit.  What  we  are 
doing  is  changing  where  the  power  base 
is  even  more  disproptHtio»;ately  than  it 
is  ri^ht  at  the  moment. 

For  example,  by  this  amendment  now 
we  force  independent  groups  to  operate 
exclusively  by  an  Independent  expendi- 
ture. They  can  go  out,  they  can  form 
their  associations,  they  can  raise  their 
money,  and  they  can  spend  unlimited 
amounts  for  or  against  a  candidate,  as 
long  as  it  is  an  independent  expenditure 
in  accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

The  Senator  has  even  gone  .so  far  as 
to  recognize  that  in  the  addon  of  his 
amendment,  which  takes  the  language 
from  the  Valeo  case  and  says  that  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  persons 
of  their  right  to  associate  together.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  completely  turns  the 
power  and  the  conduct  of  a  canapalgn 
over  to  the  special  interest  groups,  be- 
cause they  can  go  out  and  solicit.  They 
can  solicit  from  their  stockholders  and 
so  on.  They  can  use  thase  funds  and 
spend  them  independently  against  a 
candidate. 

I  think  that,  really,  what  it  does  is 
deprive  the  candidates  and  poUticaJ  par- 
ties of  control  of  their  own  campaigns. 
I  shall  be  talking  later  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  it,  but  I  did  want  to  raise 
that  point,  because  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said  that  this  would  stop  the 
solicitation  by  the  corporations  to  the 
independent  funds  and  by  the  labor 
unions  and  so  on.  It  will  do  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  clear  the  Senator  up  on 
that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Florida.  I  am  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  talked  to  my  colleague  from 
Florida  for  some  time  about  it.  I  think  it 
is  really  tlie  heart  of  campaign  reform.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  divide  the  special  in- 
terests from  the  people  in  this  coimtry. 
I  agree  with  everything  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  said. 

I  shall  have  to  take  exception  to  the 
analysis  of  tlie  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Certainly,  this  amendment  provides 
that  there  is  no  dilution  of  the  freedom 
of  association.  Certainly,  it  permits  labor 
union.s,  corporations  and  other  groups  to 
solicit  their  members  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. But  those  funds  would  not 
then  be  able  to  be  given  to  tlie  candidate. 
Thov  could  spend  the  money.  Yes.  they 
could  spend  the  money.  There  cannot  be 
a  limitation  on  expenditure  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  But  they  can- 
not go  up  with  a  bag  and  give  money  to 
a  candidate.  They  cannot  get  the  rec- 
ognition   that    the   candidates    himself 


owes  them  one  single  thing  In  terms  of  a 
favor,  in  terms  of  an  office,  appointment, 
or  In  terms  of  a  vote. 

Besides  that,  the  most  Important  part 
about  this  amendment  is  that  If  the 
American  Medical  Association  wants  to 
oppose  the  Senator  from  Nevada  or  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  or  Tennessee  or 
Florida,  then  they  are  going  to  have  to 
let  people  know  what  they  are  doing.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  tele- 
vision ad  that  comes  on,  showing  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  talking  about  an 
issue  concerning  foreign  policy.  It  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  imder  the  name  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  or  imder 
the  name  of  COPE,  or  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  or  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

If  we  really  want  to  take  special  Inter- 
ests out  of  poUtics.  if  we  really  want  to 
return  the  political  process  to  the  Indi- 
vidual in  this  country,  then  this  amend- 
ment is  a  clear,  concise  way  to  do  It. 

You  watch  what  scurrying  will  go  on 
around  the  Capitol  and  around  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  around  this  country  if 
the  ChUes-Numi-Brock-Packwood-Hart 
amendment  passes.  Just  watch  it.  If  you 
do  not  think  this  is  the  key  to  campaign 
reform,  the  interest  group  reaction  to 
passage  of  this  amendment  will  confirm 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree.  You  watch  what 
a  restoration  of  faith  there  will  be  In  the 
American  people  if  we  piass  this.  There 
will  be  more  excitement  by  people  In  this 
country  saying:  "Hey,  1  have  a  voice 
again.  I  have  something  to  say  and  they 
will  listen  to  me." 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  not  been  hearing 
from  individuals  about  this  act  because 
individuals  still  realize  this  is  a  battle 
between  special  interests.  We  have  had 
1  week  of  battle  between  special  inter- 
ests, and  now  we  are  getting  Aovn  to  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  process.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  really  do  some- 
thing about  what  all  of  us  know  is  at 
the  very  foot  and  foundation  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  the  process  now. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  yielded  to  me, 
so  I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  First,  I  want  to  say 
I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  because  of  the  very 
unique  way  he  was  elected  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  applaud  his  limitation  of 
contributions  to  $10. 

I  would  say  this:  that  if  a  country 
lawyer,  with  whom  I  am  very  familiar, 
who  in  1970  had  a  1 -percent  name  and 
face  recognition,  had  limited  his  cam- 
paign to  $10  per  person,  he  would  still 
be  the  country  lawyer  and  not  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Now,  the  thing  that  troubles  me  about 
this  bill — and  I  applaud  most  of  It,  but 
the  thing  that  troubles  me  about  this 
bill — as  it  troubled  me  about  the  origi- 
nal so-called  Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Act  is  the  effect  it  has  on  an  unknown 
challenger. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  stand  here  with  the 
name  and  face  recognition  that  I  have  in 
my  State  and  say,  "I  am  going  to  limit 
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my  contributions."  I  certainly  think  it  is 
laudable,  and  I  think  all  of  us  oue^t  to 
do  it.  But,  I  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sitting  Senator  or  a  sitting  Gov- 
ernor making  that  kind  of  fine  gesture  on 
behalf  of  participatory  democracy  and 
'somebody  who  is  equally  interested  in 
getting  involved  but  is  totally  imknown, 
having  to  depend  on  individual  people 
to  give  him  $1  or  $2  when  they  never 
heard  of  him,  they  do  not  know  what  he 
stands  for,  and  the  likelihood  of  their 
ever  knowing  what  he  stands  for  is  never 
very  good  imless  he  is  one  of  those  fairly 
wealthy  people  who  can  spend  his  own 
money. 

Mr.  CHHJSS.  But  if  he  depends  on  get- 
ting elected  by  getting  contributions 
from  one  of  these  groups.  COPE  or 
.^MPAC,  whose  man  is  he  going  to  be 
when  he  comes  to  the  Senate,  if  he  de- 
pends on  them? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  He  Is  going  to  belong 
to  his  own  hometown,  I  am  afraid,  for- 
ever imless  he  can  go  to  somebody  and 
persuade  than  as  a  group. 

I  Uke  the  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  knows  I  have  seriously  con- 
sidered cosponsoring  it.  But  I  am  also 
extremely  concerned  about  unknown 
people  who  have  a  right,  indeed  a  duty 
and  a  responsibility,  to  challenge  the 
people  who  sit  in  this  body. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  share  that  concern.  But 
what  I  do  not  know  and  what  I  cannot 
understand  is  how  this  amendment — you 
know,  this  concern  that  the  Senator  has 
goes  to  other  things  in  the  whole  bill. 
They  go  to  whether  you  are  going  to 
grant  TV  time,  and  they  go  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  public  financing, 
and  they  go  to  many  of  these,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  amendment  is  going  to 
change  that  unless  you  are  going  to  say 
if  you  want  to  sell  yoiur  soul  to  one  of 
those  groups  you  can  get  financed,  and 
I  do  not  think — that  does  not  give  me 
much  comfort  that  that  Is  the  way  that 
is  going  to  help  an  unknown  lawyer  or 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  one  minute 
on  that?  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  for  this  reason:  I 
think  a  careful  analysis  of  campaign 
contributions  to  incumbents  versus  chal- 
lengers will  reveal  that  the  challengers 
get  very  little  so-called  group  money.  I 
think  it  would  reveal  that  the  incum- 
bents are  the  ones  who  get  the  group 
money  and  that  challengers  usually  have 
to  wait  until  they  have  won  a  primary  or 
made  substantial  progress  before  they 
are  entitled  to  any  group  money. 

So  I  would  say  if  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment Is  anything  it  Is  the  best  argiunent 
for  this  amendment.  If  you  really  want 
to  protect  the  right  to  challenge  then 
you  will  take  away  the  right  of  groups  to 
come  and  pool  their  money  and  give  to 
candidates  because  usually — and  I  know 
there  are  exceptions,  but  usually — I  think 
any  careful  analysis  will  reveal  that  the 
majority  of  group  money  goes  to  inciun- 
bents  and  a  very  small  amount  goes  to 
challengers  until  such  time  as  they  look 
like  they  are  going  to  be  winners  and 
then,  oh,  yes,  you  can  find  the  groups 
when  you  are  a  wuiner.  You  can  find 


them.  They  come  from  everywhere.  You 
meet  people  you  never  heard  of  before; 
you  meet  Hxeai  very  quickly  when  you 
are  a  wirmer  but  not  when  you  are 
unkno'wn. 

I  have  gone  tlirough  that  period  of 
time  when  I  had  only  1  percent  recogni- 
tion, and  I  went  through  that  period  of 
time  when  the  only  people  who  supported 
me  were  people  in  my  hometown.  They 
were  not  groups  but  individuals. 

Ml-.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  to  yield  the 
floor  now  and  let  the  chairman 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  say  I  am  very 
divided  myself  on  this  amendment  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  there  are  so  many  attractive  aspects 
to  it  in  terms  of  getting  private  money, 
group  money,  out  of  poUtics. 

I  think  the  question  that  all  of  us  i-aise 
and  face  is  whether  if  we  do  this,  if  we 
go  to  this  kind  of  system,  whether  any 
nonincumbent  could  seriously  expect  to 
raise  money  to  make  a  serious  challenge. 

I  think  the  record  would  show  very 
clearly  that  both  challengers  and  incum- 
bents get  well  over  half  of  all  their 
money  from  groups.  I  think  perhaps  as 
much  as  75  percent  is  raised  in  that 
fashion.  I  do  not  find  that  an  attractive 
fact.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  fact, 
and  I  doubt  that  there  are  very  many 
people  in  this  Chamber  who  were  un- 
known when  they  ran  for  o£9ce  who 
would  have  been  able  even  to  accumu- 
late the  minimiun  amount  of  money  to 
be  a  candidate,  a  successful  candidate, 
without  something  more  than  individual 
contributions. 

Now,  having  said  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  has  so  many  at- 
tractive aspects  that  if  we  were  indeed 
to  modify  the  amendment  along  the 
lines  that  the  Senator  from  California 
suggested  that,  in  spite  of  Its  proincum- 
bent  nature,  it  would  be  worth  adopting. 
I  think  I  would  support  the  Senator  from 
Florida  if  he  were  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  would  at  least 
say  we  are  not  going  to  let  wealthy  peo- 
ple determine  who  is  going  to  nm  for 
office. 

The  fact  is  right  now  under  the  bill  as 
it  is  drawn  we  know  what  would  happen. 
We  would  have  $1,000  cocktail  parties 
all  over  this  town.  If  that  would  get  the 
special  interests  out  of  politics  I  would 
be  very  much  surprised.  We  are  going  to 
have  in  our  States  and  in  this  city  $1,000 
cocktail  parties,  and  the  wealthy  people 
are  going  to  determine  who  can  make 
the  serious  challenges  because  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  nm  on  $10,  $15, 
and  $20  contributions  alone. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida if  he  would  consider — if  I  may  have 
his  attention — an  amendment  which  I 
have  prepared  which  would  simply  limit 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
spent,  not  to  $10  because  he  has  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  that,  but  to  $100, 
and  I  will  support  the  amendment  and  I 
would  support  his  proposal. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  fact 


we  are  making  it  such  an  incumbent  bill 
in  the  process,  that  we  ought  to  leave  it 
to  the  wealthy  people  who  can  c<mtrib- 
ute  $1,000  at  cocktail  parties  to  deter- 
mine who  Uie  candidates  will  be. 

If  the  Senator  will  accept  timt,  1  would 
be  prepared  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  think  he  would,  but 
the  reason  I  would  not  is  because  I  think 
I  would  be  going  against  the  very  thing 
the  Senator  is  talking  about.  You  would 
still  be  giving  a  tremendous  incumbent 
advantage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  you  limit  it  to  $100, 
you  are  giving  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that.  You 
are  giving  incumbents  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage with  $1,000  and,  obviously,  you 
are  aggravating  tliat  if  you  go  to  $100. 
But  my  point  is  at  least  the  wealthy 
would  not  be  determining  who  the  can- 
didates wiU  be. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  convinced  person- 
ally that  the  best  way  you  would  limit 
the  spending  and  the  contributions  is  to 
prove  that  a  $10  campaign  works,  to 
prove  that  a  $100  limitation  works,  be- 
cause all  of  us  like  to  emulate  success. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  here  today 
because  he  saw  an  idea  that  would  work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  borrowed  the  idea. 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  he  tried  walking  the 
State. 

I  am  working  to  fill  this  Chamber  with 
people  who  will  decide  that  $10  is  the 
way  to  go,  not  by  passing  a  law  but  by 
showing  that  it  works.  But  I  think  you 
do  have  to  set  certain  standards  that  the 
people  can  look  at,  and  one  of  those 
standards  is  we  are  not  going  to  receive 
our  money  from  the  war  chest. 

I  would  just  quickly  answer  one  other 
thing.  The  $1,000  cocktail  parties,  both 
sides  can  hold  those. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  like  that,  though. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  either. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  go  to  $100  and  we 
will  both  be  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  doing 
what  he  does  not  want  me  to  do.  He  is 
giving  too  much  advantage  to  the  in- 
cumbent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  very  ti'ue — at 
least,  you  are  going  to  do  that  in  either 
proposal,  but  in  this  proposal  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  it  to  the  $1,000  contribu- 
tors to  determine  who  the  candidates 
will  be. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  is  the  best  way.  If  the  Senator  will 
offer  that  f.s  an  amendment  to  tiie  bill  I 
will  vote  for  it,  not  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  caimot  do  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Let  the  Senator  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  it.  I  will  vote  for  $10  in  the 
bill.  I  will  not  vote  for  $10.  That  is  too 
low.  I  will  vote  for  $100.  But  if  the  Sena- 
tor puts  it  on  this  amendment  he  is 
going  to  lose  all  kinds  of  votes,  and  I  do 
not  thuik  that  would  be  proper  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  problem  with 
attaching  it  to  the  bill,  without  the 
amendment,  clearly  is  that  you  are  going 
to  leave  groups  in,  thai,  for  $5,000  con- 
tributions and  individuals  at  $100  and 
that  just  would  not  be  practical. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  send  another  modification  to  the 
desk  that  just  conforms  with  the  amend- 
m?nt  to  the  substitute.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

At  tbe  end  of  the  amendroeiit.  add  tha 
lullowing: 

Oa  page  404,  between  Hues  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

■  LTMITATION    ON    CONTRIBUTIONS    BV    AF.riiI(.IAL 
LEGAL    ENTITIES 

"Sec.  330.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

•■(1)  it  Is  Inappropriate  for  artificial  legal 
entitles,  whether  in  corporate  or  other  form, 
which  are  not  permitted  to  vote  for  Federal 
candidates  to  make  political  contributions  Ir 
campaigns  for  Federal  ofllce.  and 

"(2)  ttiat  It  would  be  appropriate  as  a 
means  of  guarding  against  the  reality  or  ap- 
pearance of  Improper  influence  stemmiug 
from  the  dependence  of  candidates  on  large 
campaign  contributions  from  such  entitles 
to  limit  the  privilege  of  contributing  '.o 
Federal  political  campaigns  to  individuals 
generally. 

■■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
law,  no  person  other  than  an  individual  may 
make  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  candidate  for  Federal  office.  This  sub- 
section does  not  apply  to  a  political  com- 
mittee established  and  maintained  by  a 
political  party. 

■'(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  inhibit  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  associate  with  each  other  tor 
the  purpose  of  making  political  expendi- 
tures or  for  expressing  their  viewa  on  political 
matters.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan*  .  The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first,  It 
Is  not  often  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  are  on  the  same  side  and  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  5  minutes  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  I  rise 
with  some  reluctance.  I  like  the  thrust  of 
what  this  amendment  Is  attempting  to 
achieve,  but,  unfortunately.  I  think  that 
a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  de- 
clares that  independent  groups  may 
spend  imlimlted  funds  under  the  Con- 
stitution will  have  the  effect  of  creating 
a  bias  in  favor  of  the  largest  pressure 
groups,  the  ones  that  are  best  organized, 
best  financed,  who  know  how  to  effec- 
tively mobilize  fimds  in  support  of  a 
candidate,  but  doing  so  Independently 
of  that  candidate's  campaign. 

I  see  the  net  result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  to  be  one  that  elimi- 
nates smaller  people,  smaller  groups. 

Yes.  call  them  interest  groups,  but  they 
tend  to  come  on  every  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, from  having  any  kind  of  input  com- 
parable to  the  kind  of  input  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  seeing,  as  the  AFL-CIO  votes, 
and  perhaps  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, or  the  business  groups,  but  the 
big  ones,  are  going  to  have  as  they  work 
independently  in  the  political  process. 

It  \a  for  that  reason  I  am  reluctantly 
going  to  have  to  vote  tn  opposition. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 


It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  Is  In  the 
position  of  not  disagreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  rather,  disagreeing  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  perhaps  that  Is 
not  true. 

This  amendment  removes  all  of  groups 
from  direct  contribution,  but  gives  any 
of  them  the  opportimlty  to  go  out,  com- 
plying with  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
to  expend  funds  as  opposed  to  contrib- 
uting. 

So  that  the  Senator's  argument  ap- 
pears to  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
be  going  against  the  Supreme  Coiut  de- 
cision rather  than  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent The  fact  is  Uiat  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Supreme  Court  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  This  is  a  fact  we 
live  vith,  and  I  would  not  want  to  cliange 
the  Constitution  in  this  respect.  But  the 
practical  consensus  of  that  decision  is 
that  we  are  going  to  see  more  and  more 
well-organized,  well-financed  groups 
operatmg  outside  of  an  individual  cam- 
paign, parallel  to  it.  but  independently. 

So  me  amendment  offered  by  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  not  have 
the  ettect  of  significantly  taming  the 
really  large  political  action  committees 
and  groups  in  this  country,  but  It  will 
make  it  impo.ssible  for  the  smaller  groups 
to  throw  any  kuid  of  counters  eight  into 
tiie  equation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendments  are  not 
intended  to  remove  biased  groups  from 
freedom  of  association  and  participation, 
as  is  their  constitutional  right.  It  is  aimed 
at  not  having  candidates  receive  and  di- 
rect funds,  which  I  think  would  sub- 
stantially improve  not  only  the  process 
but  also  the  image  that  the  average 
American  individual  has  in  feeling  that 
he  has  some  degree  of  Input  Into  the 
process  or  is  not  competing  witli  cor- 
porations and  labor  unions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  must  say  that  I  completely  agree 
with  tlie  analysis  given  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  This  does  put  big  groups 
in  the  position  that  they  can  go  forth 
and  solicit  contributions  and  they  can 
spend  them  any  way  they  see  fit.  They 
can  spend  them  for  a  candidate,  they 
can  spend  them  against  a  candidate,  and 
they  put  a  candidate  to  a  tremendous 
disadvantage. 

I  said  earlier  today,  and  this  gets  to 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
making,  I  found  it  a  little  di£Qcult  to  ra- 
tionalize how  the  Supreme  Court  could 
say  that  a  candidate  was  limited  to  a 
$1,000  contribution,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  an  organization  could  spend  all  of 
the  money  it  wanted  of  its  own  or  spend 
in  association  with  others  for  the  defeat 
or  for  the  election  of  a  candidate. 

It  seems  a  Uttle  incongruous. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  brief  comment.  I  would  agree  that 
is  a  paradoxical  result,  but  it  Is  not  a 
result  of  this  amendment.  It  is  a  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  which  we 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with. 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  understand  that.  But 
this  amendment  says  that  an  association 
or  an  organization  cannot  contribute  to 
a  candidate. 

This  gets  right  back  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  saying.  This  puts 
the  unknown  candidate  at  a  worse  dis- 
advantage than  he  was  to  start  with  be- 
cause he  cannot  go  to  any  organization 
that  may  be  friendly  to  what  his  ■views 
are  and  solicit  them  for  a  contribution. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  us  look  at  it  and  weigh 
the  facts.  Anything  we  do  toward  lim- 
iting contributions  overall  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  it  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult for  an  unknown  to  mount  a  cam- 
paign. Anything  we  do  in  regard  to  lim- 
iting overall  limits  of  contributions.  I 
argued  this  fact  when  we  first  considered 
this  blU. 

But  I  would  say,  If  the  worst  result  we 
have  of  this  amendment  is  that  we  force 
some  poor  candidate  who  is  not  known  to 
have  to  go  to  the  people  of  his  State  and 
community  to  raise  funds  for  a  cam- 
imign,  it  will  be  very  therapeutic  and  a 
very  lofty  result. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  Is  that  we  have  a  terrible  amend- 
ment here  because  it  Is  going  to  require 
candidates  to  go  to  the  people  for  their 
contributions  rather  than  to  groups.  I 
think  that  is  an  argument  for  the 
amendment,  not  against  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  floor  man- 
ager. I  want  to  submit  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

If  we  adopt  this,  is  not  the  effect  of 
this  to  say  that  any  candidate  can  drop 
Into  the  nearest  bank,  visit  with  the  pres- 
ident of  the  bank,  and  perhaps  he  will 
give  $1,000,  he  can  afford  to  give  every- 
body in  the  race  $1,000,  and  he  gives 
$1,000. 

What  does  that  do  to  the  challenger 
who  must  go  out  on  an  assembly  line  or 
at  the  plant  gate  and  try  to  solicit  $1  to 
$5  from  working  people  who  are  leaving 
in  the  afternoon? 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this 
Is  to  force  him  into  going  after  the  large 
contribution  from  the  bankers  and  the 
Insurance  executives  instead  of  the  small 
people. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law  It  Is  very  unusual  when  a  candi- 
date solicits  funds  at  the  plant  gate. 
TTiat  Is  not  where  we  get  funds  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  that.  We 
go  to  the  leaders  of  the  partlclar  union 
or  the  leaders  of  the  corporation. 

If  the  present  law  was  as  the  Senator 
described  where  people  really  did  get 
out  on  the  assembly  line  and  solicit 
funds.  I  would  not  be  proposing  this 
amendment. 

That  is  not  how  the  system  works  and 
everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  does  the  Senator 
reach  those  people  for  solicitation? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Passage  of  this  amendment 
would  result  In  exactly  what  the  Senator 
says  is  done  now,  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  disagrees  with,  one  would  get 
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out  <m  the  assembly  line  and  talk  about 
$1  or  $5  contributions. 

"Hiat  is  ^rtiat  this  am^idment  would 
result  in,  but  that  is  not  the  present 
.system. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  hmg  would  it 
take  an  unknown  to  gather  up  $1,000 
liiat  way  as  compared  to  waDdng  in  to  a 
bank  president  and  Ketting  it  just  like 
thnt? 

Mr.  NUNN.  TTie  unknown  imder  any 
limitation  on  expenditures  is  put  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  overall  laws  we  passed 
a  year  and  a  half  or  2  years  ago  put  an 
unknown  at  a  disadvantage. 

This  amendment  does  not  put  an  un- 
known at  a  disadvantage  because  the 
unknown  does  not  get  specie  Interest 
contributions  until  he  gets  known,  until 
he  has  already  demonstrated  he  is  a 
viable  candidate. 

I  would  ^lallenge  the  Senator  to  have 
someone  lock,  at  the  record  and  deter- 
mine when  the  associatimis  give  to  a  cam- 
paign, niey  do  not  give  to  an  unknown 
with  no  chance,  lliey  ghre  to  a  non- 
Governor,  or  a  former  CKwfgmor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presidait,  T  yleW  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Boiator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gfurrm).  I  listened  to 
the  debate  and  the  dtscusslon  at  the 
time  he  presented  a  similar  ammdmoit 
earlier  in  the  week.  It  was  defeated  then. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  defeated  now. 

The  Rules  Committee  blU  malxs  some 
very  important  and  substantfttl  and 
necessary  changes  in  tbe  election  laws. 
outside  of  the  question  of  the  reeonstttu- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
If  we  are  going  to  accept  the  Qriffln 
amendment,  then  all  of  those  oVbsx 
changes  which  have  b^i  prt^osed,  which 
I  think  are  extremely  Important  for  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  Section  proc- 
ess, will  be  abrogated. 

I  would  mention  specifically  tlie  prob- 
lems of  independent  spending  and 
wealthy  candidates  which  exists  as  a  re- 
sult <rf  the  Supreme  Courtis  decision.  If 
we  accept  the  Griffin  amendment,  these 
problems  will  not  be  solved.  Wealthy 
activists  will  be  ahle  to  spend  massive 
amounts  on  the  candidates  they  ta.voc. 
Wealthy  candidates  will  be  able  to  spend 
unlimited  amounts  of  their  own  re- 
sources. The  Rules  Committee  bill  brii^as 
these  abuses  under  control  in  three  im- 
portant ways — it  subjects  candidates 
who  accept  public  financing  in  Presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  limits  oa  spending 
of  their  own  resources.  It  requires  inde- 
pendent spending  to  be  genuinely  inde- 
pendent, by  cl£u-lfying  the  prohibition 
on  cooperation  or  coordination  of  such 
spending  with  a  candidate.  If  there  is 
such  cooperation,  the  expenditure  is  a 
contribution  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
spending  limits.  Also,  the  bill  prohibits 
independent  spending  by  those  who  sim- 
ply disseminate  materials  prepared  by 
the  candidate.  And,  finally,  the  bill  re- 
quires full  disclosxire  of  an  independent 
spending. 

I  would  also  mention  the  important 
provisions  of  the  bill  modifying  the  basic 


enforcement  machinery  of  the  FBC. 
These  changes  are  going  to  make  it  a 
more  effective  and  useful  agency  in  deal- 
ing with  Uie  difficult  practical  problems 
within  its  jiirlsdiction. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  the  impor- 
tant provisions  in  the  bm  that  pA>hlbit 
proliferation  of  political  committees. 
ITils  abuse  is  the  newest  emerging  loop- 
hole In  the  election  laws.  It  is  being  used 
to  avoid  the  contribution  limits  in  the 
law.  The  committee  bill  would  dose  this 
loophole  by  prohiUting  such  artifidat 
proUteration  of  political  committees. 

So  it  is  a  serious  oversimplification  to 
argue  that  Vaa  Griffin  amendment  is  go- 
ing to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
if  Congress  is  to  deal  responsibly  ■with 
the  problems  of  campaign  financing  left 
in  the  wake  ol  the  Suproue  Court's  de- 


also  share  the  concerns  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  Chiles  amendment.  Tbe 
question  which  troutdes  me  most,  is  the 
undue  advantage  that  -will  be  given  to 
persons  able  to  afford  $1,000  oontzlba- 
tions.  They  will  make  their  voioes  heard 
even  more  loudly  than  they  are  heard 
today,  because  ordinary  citizens  will  be 
prevented  from  grouping  together  to 
nudce  their  small  contributions  more  ef- 
fiKtive. 

I  think  there  are  serious  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  Clales  amend- 
ment. The  first  amendment  guarantees 
Uie  right  of  free  association,  and  this 
amendment  clearly  Impairs  that  right  It 
handicaps  and  limits  those  ■who  are  in- 
terested in  participating  in  the  political 
process,  but  whose  separate  efforts  under 
this  amendment  would  be  too  isolated  to 
be  effective.  I  hc^w  the  amendment  ■will 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yieW 
mysdf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  ihe  amendment  offered 
by  tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  permit  only  individuals  in  their 
personal  capacities  to  particulate  in  our 
etoctoral  process.  Although  this  amend- 
ment ■would  i^ow  certain  pc^tlcal  party 
committees  to  oon^bute  to  candidates 
and  campaigns,  the  essential  thrust  of 
ttie  proposal  would  be  to  east  a  severe 
chilling  effect  upon  the  first  amendment 
rights  ol  associations,  committees,  part- 
xwrshlps,  political  committees — ^whether 
fonned  by  individuals  or  segregated  fund 
committees  of  corporations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations— and  all  other  organizations 
or  groups  of  persons.  These  groups  and 
Mganizations  would  be  summarfly  ostra- 
cized from  participating  in  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  The  proposal 
is  thus  fraught  with  grave  constitutional 
infirmities. 

When  I  say  they  would  be  ostracized 
in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  make  any 
contributions,  it  is  true  they  could  go  out 
and  make  their  own  ind^iendent  ex- 
penditures, go  their  merry  way,  and  take 
the  control  of  a  campaign  ctHnpletely  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  pai-tidpants  in  the 
campa^n. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  propose  a  reasonable  restraint  upon 
ccmstitutionally  protected  associational 
freedoms,  such  as  the  overall  contribu- 
tion limitatiais  in  tbe  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act.  These  were  uphdd  by  the 


Spireme  Court  as  appnvriate  legislative 
weapons  against  the  resBty  or  appear- 
ance of  Improper  infloenoe  stemming 
from  the  dcpcadenee  <^  candiitates  on 

large  campaign  contributions.  The  Court 
fotmd  these  eontrftution  ceilings  to  serve 
the  basic  govemmmtal  interest  in  safe- 
guarding the  integrity  <tf  the  electoral 
process  without  impingli\g  upon  the 
rights  of  individual  eltieens  and  candi- 
dates to  oigage  in  poliiieal  dettate  and 
discussion. 

The  amemlmait  proposed  by  Hhr  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  how- 
ever, does  not  serve  aaiy  govoiunaital 
interest.  Instead  of  a  limitation  it  is  a 
direct  pn^ifUtion  of  the  omstitutionally 
protected  freedom  of  association.  In 
Buckley  against  Valeo  the  Supr^ne 
Court  reemphasijed  that  "the  ri^t  of 
association  is  a  'basic  constitutional 
fteedom'  that  is  closely  allied  to  freedom 
of  speedi  and  a  right  which  like  free 
speech  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  free 
society."  (Slip  <^>inion  p.  19.1 

la.  referring  to  ti»  nature  of  protected 
associational  freedom  the  Supreme 
Court  stated,  and  I  quote, 

MaMng  a  contrfbntlcm,  Ifke  ]oinlng  a  po- 
litical party,  wemn  to  afflUat«  a  pereon  vlOi 
a  candidate,  to.  addition  it  enaldes  lUc«- 
minded  persons  to  pool  their  reserves  In  fur- 
therance of  common  political  goals."  (Slip 
opinion  p.  17). 

llie  Court  in  Buckley  said  the  act's 
contribution  ceilings  limit  one  important 
means  nt  associathig  with  a  candidate  or 
committee:  that  is,  the  making  of  a  con- 
tribution. This  extraordinary  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  would  prohibit  this 
Important  means  (tf  associating  wiQi  a 
caiididate  or  committee  to  groups,  as- 
sociations, and  other  organisations 
wliich  have  in  and  of  ttiemselves  pro- 
tected first  amendment  rights. 

Such  a  broad  prohfiiitlcm,  further- 
moie,  would  preclude  all  associations 
from  amplifying  the  voice  of  their  ad- 
herents and  members.  Such  amplifica- 
tion and  expression  of  the  voice  of  an 
assoclatkm's  adherents — here  in  the 
context  of  the  association's  participating 
in  the  electoral  process  by  "Mt^rj^g  con- 
tributions to  candidates  or  committees — 
Is  the  origimd  basis  for  the  reoognitkm 
of  first  amendment  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  association  [Buckley  v.  Valeo. 
slip  opinion  p.  17.] 

Mr.  PresidKit,  at  this  moment  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  proposal  whldi 
would  have  more  severe  constitutionai 
questions  and  I  would  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACK. WOOD.  Hrst,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  it  ■was  up  to  the  Congress  to 
set  the  limits  where  they  -want.  We  set  it 
at  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

Two,  political  action  committees  can 
now  gi^ve  money  to  a  candidate  or  spend 
it  themsel^ves.  All  we  are  saying  Is  hence- 
forth tiiey  cannot  give  it  to  a  candidate. 

Tliree,  as  to  where  the  money  goes 
now,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said  most 
of  it  goes  to  Incumbents.  I  have  a  study, 
though  not  with  me.  which  shows  that  90 
percent  of  political   action   committee 
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money  now  before  primaries  goes  to  In- 
cixmbents,  Republican  or  Democrat,  and 
only  10  percent  goes  to  challengers,  and 
then  only  if  the  incumbent  Is  not  run- 
ning. 

After  the  primary,  80  percent  of  the 
money  still  goes  to  the  Incumbent.  The 
fat  cat  PAC  money  goes  to  lis.  It  does 
not  go  to  the  country  lawyer.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  guy  who  has  never  been  heard 
of  before.  It  goes  to  us  and  this  will 
change  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  floor  man- 
ager yield  me  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  make  one 
final  comment.  As  a  practical  matter, 
this  will  work  in  reverse  of  the  way  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  think  these 
steps  will  work.  I  was  just  talking  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida.  I 
believe  that  the  success  of  an  organiza- 
tion like  Common  Cause,  for  example,  is 
because  individual  people  do  not  think 
their  voice  makes  any  difference.  They 
feel  that  if  they  can  join  with  a  coalition 
or  group  of  people  and  allow  the  leader- 
ship of  that  group  to  express  their  opin- 
ions, then  they  have  some  clout  with  this 
body,  with  Congress,  and  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Does  it  not  work  the  same  way  If  the 
ordinary  worker  in  this  coimtry  is  lim- 
ited to  giving  $1  or  $5  to  a  candidate 
and  he  sees  the  published  reports  where 
the  bankers,  insurance  executives,  and 
other  "fat  cats"  are  giving  $1,000?  How 
does  he  feel  atout  his  $5  contribution? 
How  much  effect  does  he  think  it  has  as 
opposed  to  those  big  $1,000  contribu- 
tions he  sees  reported  periodically? 

If  that  worker  has  a  sense  of  appre- 
hension about  it.  or  if  he  has  a  feeling 
tiiat  he  can  be  effective  by  joining  with 
others  and  pooling  his  $5  with  others 
until  it  amounts  t^  $1,000.  why  should 
he  not  be  permitted  to  do  it? 

I  am  saying  that  by  this  amendment 
we  would  force  candidates  to  go  to  indi- 
vidual workers  who  would  feel  that  a  $1 
or  $5  contribution  would  not  mean  any- 
thing, and  we  would  really  be  distorting 
the  very  participatory  democratic  proc- 
esses we  are  trying  to  enhance.  I  thank 
the  manager  for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  making  this  ob.se rvat ion  because  I 
think  he  has  put  his  finger  right  on  the 
point. 

Why  is  Common  Cause  growing  to  the 
extent  that  it  is?  Why  is  it  an  organiza- 
tion that  now  has  over  a  million  mem- 
bers, and  grows  by  liaps  and  bounds? 

I  think  it  is  because  people  have  de- 
cided there  are  all  kinds  of  pressure 
groups.  There  are  labor  pressure  groups 
that  are  Influencing  all  kind;  of  dscl- 
sions.  there  are  management  pressure 
groups  that  are  influencing  aU  kinds  of 
decisions,  and  I  as  an  Individual  do  not 
count  any  more.  So  I  am  going  to  try  to 
get  together  and  form  what  I  think  m'ght 
be  a  pressure  group  that  would  Interest 
me. 

Who  are  members  of  Common  Cause? 
A  lot  of  them  are  retired.  A  lot  of  them 
are  on  fixed  incomes  and  retired,  and  do 


not  belong  to  any  of  the-^e  other  pressure 
groups. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  the  growth 
of  Common  Cause,  let  us  talk  about  why. 
The  reason  is  that  the  process  ws  are 
talking  about — and  it  is  so  interesting — 
we  are  not  talking  about  this  procens  as 
though  it  belongs  to  the  people,  we  are 
talking  about  the  process  as  though  it 
belongs  to  the  committees.  "Wait  a  min- 
ute, now,  we  should  not  hamper  the  com- 
mittees this  way  or  that  way." 

You  know  why  that  is?  Because  we 
have  got  the  feeUng  that  it  belongs  to 
the  committees.  We  have  started  feeUng 
that  way  because  that  is  where  our 
money  has  been  coming  from,  from  the 
committees. 

You  can  parade  the  $1,000  cocktail 
party  tlirough  here  as  often  as  you  want 
to.  but  what  are  you  saying?  My  ear 
really  tells  me  something  different.  It 
says.  "I  have  got  to  be  careful:  my  money 
comes  from  here  or  my  money  comes 
from  the  other  side,  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  I  do  not  rock  the  boat,  so  I  am 
not  going  to  do  anything  about  that." 

It  seems  like  to  me  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  said  a 
group  of  people  can  band  together  and 
can  spend  money  if  they  want  to,  and  to 
try  to  limit  them  from  doing  that  is 
against  their  first  amendment  freedoms. 

All  right,  so  we  recognize  that  we  can- 
not do  anything  about  it.  So  if  COPE 
wants  to  collect  money  they  can.  If  they 
want  to  spend  it  they  can.  If  AMPAC 
wants  to  collect  money,  they  can  and 
they  can  spend  it. 

If  you  vote  for  this  amendment,  it  has 
to  be  under  the  committee.  Then  every 
mother's  son  gets  a  chance  to  see  that 
that  is  COPE  spending  that  money,  that 
that  is  AMPAC  spending  that  money.  I 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  know  that. 
As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said,  I  do 
not  believe  they  know  that  if  they  see  my 
face  on  the  tube  saying  I  am  for  this  or 
for  that.  No  one  says,  in  that  kind  of  TV 
ad,  where  that  money  comes  from.  But 
if  they  want  to  put  on  an  ad  as  a  COPE 
ad  or  an  AMPAC  ad,  they  can  put  it  on; 
I  cannot  stop  that.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that. 

But  what  el*e  has  the  Supreme  Court 
said?  The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  after 
Congress  spoke  and  said  we  do  not  think 
labor  unions  should  make  a  contribution, 
the  Supreme  Court  said,  "That's  all  right, 
you  can  make  that  limitation." 

We  said.  "We  don't  think  corporations 
should  make  a  contribution."  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  is  all  right. 

Now,  if  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is 
all  right  for  us  to  limit  thnt  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  union  cannot  make  a  contribu- 
tion, why  is  the  Supreme  Court  going  to 
say,  "We  are  not  going  to  allow  those 
very  managers  to  go  solicit  their  mem- 
bers and/or  their  stockholders  to  make 
that  contribution"? 

I  do  not  hear  anycne  arguing  that  we 
ought  to  allow  a  labor  union  directly  to 
make  a  contribution.  I  do  not  hear  any- 
ons  arguing  that  we  ought  to  allow  a 
corporation  directly  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. So  why  arc  we  wedded  to  the  com- 
mittee structure?  Purely  and  simply  be- 
cause we  have  been  living  by  it,  and  we 
are  afraid  we  will  die  without  it.  So  what 


tecoMcs  the  habit  and  what  we  look  to 
is  what  concerns  us. 

I  think  In  this  amendment  we  have  a 
chance  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  reverse 
that  process,  that  Is,  we  are  going  to 
recognize  it  'ain't'  committees  that  elect 
people,  it  is  people,  and  It  ought  to  be 
people  that  contribute." 

Wc  talk  about  how  to  get  the  money 
out.  I  wish  we  could  get  the  money  out 
like  that.  I  have  supported  the  public 
financing  thing.  I  would  support  making 
some  free  TV  time  available  for  nonin- 
cumbents.  I  think  we  Incumbents  have  a 
tremendous  advantage.  This  amendment 
does  not  change  that  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  not  prevent  15  individuals  from 
walking  Into  a  Senator's  headquarters  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  individually  giv- 
ing their  money  to  that  campaign. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  long  as  it  was  not 
more  than  $10,  in  my  campaign. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  has  a  limita- 
tion. But  let  us  assume  you  did  not  have 
a  $10  limit.  This  would  not  prevent  a 
group  of  people  from  walking  in  and  giv- 
ing their  money,  all  In  one  pack. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  sir;  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  mentioned,  you  can- 
not go  out  on  the  assembly  lines  and  ask 
for  the  money. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  this  amendment  passes 
you  could. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  If  you  decide  to  limit 
all  contributions  you  can  now,  because 
I  have  been  out  there  and  done  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor  a  couple  of  min- 
utes for  purposes  of  an  observation? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Ncvadi  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  time  situation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  1  minute,  ?-s  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  do  a  lot 
of  attractive  things  in  terms  of  eliminat- 
ing special  interest  committees,  but  the 
offset  would  be  that  no  candidate  could 
conceivably  raise  enough  money  to  have 
a  credible  race  against  an  incumbent 
save  for  one  possibility:  That  he  or  she 
is  going  out  and  start  holding  thousand- 
dollar  cocktail  parties  or  $500  rorktall 
parties.  You  are  not  conceivably.  In  a 
small  State,  going  to  be  able  to  raise 
enough  money  if  you  are  an  unknor.'n 
except  In  $1,000  amounts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida didnot  do  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  only  1  minute.  If 
we  are  going  somehow  to  say  a  commit- 
tee which  joins  together  a  group  of  peo- 
ple with  $5  or  $10  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  get  us  $10,000,  which  is  the  present 
limitation 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
1  mi.Hilehas  expired. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  To  00  out  and  raise  those 
out  of  contributions  of  $S  or  |10,  tbat  If 
hardly  getting  the  tais  money  out  of 
politics 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Presldeofc,  I  aort 
of  supervised  myself  the  first  time  I 
sought  public  ofBce.  I  ran  against  sev- 
eral wen-kncnm  people  In  fba  State,  aztd 
took  a  s/desatxa.  vow  that  I  would  never 
support  leglsbtlon  wiilch  I  tbought  save 
an  incumbent  {in  advantace  over  his 
challenger.  Rightly  or  wrong^.  I  know 
there  is  an  honest  difference  of  <9inIon 
here,  but  I  perodve  this  amendment  as 
giving  Incumbents  an  unfair  stdvantace 
Therefore.  I  shall  he  conwdled  to  vote 
against  it.  

The  VICE  PRESIDEarr.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  Benatcu: 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  since  when 
do  we  have  to  have  groups  of  contribu- 
tors? For  200  years  the  countoy  has  oper- 
ated without  them;  now  all  of  a  sudden 
we  have  to  have  groups. 

The  groups  stake  the  incumbents.  That 
is  wtoese  the  money  goes,  and  that  is 
where  the  poww  is.  All  we  axe  saying 
is,  let  us  open  up  the  process,  get  the 
group  influence  out  of  it.  and  let  the 
people  have  a  voice. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presideat.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  has  enough  faith  in 
people.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  if  someone  uses  big  money, 
and  yon  are  an  incumbent,  if  you  can- 
not use  tiiat  against  htm  i  do  not  thtr* 
you  are  very  inventive;  I  do  not  think 
you  have  any  ingenuUy.  I  did  not  cet 
big  m(»ey  when  I  got  elected.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  I  do  not  think,  got  big 
money  when  he  got  elected.  The  Senatm: 
from  Georgia  did  not  raise  big  money 
when  he  got  elected.  I  loc^  around  at 
most  of  the  new  inciunbents  I  see  here, 
and  I  do  not  see  a  mother's  son  that 
raised  big  money  to  get  elected,  and  I  do 
not  see  a  one  who  has  spoken  who  did 
not  raise  more  money  tliaa  his  opponent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDS9IT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Rorida  has  enured. 
The  Senatxir  from  Nevada  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  puidy 
and  simidy  what  this  amendment  would 
do  is  take  Sie  conduct  of  an  election 
campcUgn  out  of  the  hands  of  a  candidate 
and  give  it  to  the  special  Interest  grotQis, 
because  all  that  is  said  here  is  that  the 
groups  that  can  be  organized,  the  asso- 
ciations, the  AMPAC's.  and  whatever 
they  are.  that  can  be  organized  imder 
the  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  Su- 
preme Coiurt  decision,  can  go  out  and 
spend  independently  any  amount  of 
money  they  want  to  qjend  either  for  or 
against  a  particular  candidate. 

This  means  that  the  man  who  has  no 
source  of  income  other  than  goizig  to 
the  maximimi  Umit  of  a  $1,000  eontribu- 
tion  will  have,  effectively,  the  oontrol  of 
his  campaign  taken  away  from  trim.  Ik 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  big  groups, 
who  have  no  Hmit  on  the  aoMunt  of 
money  liiey  can  spend,  the  amount  they 
can  raise,  the  amount  they  can  s<dicit. 


The  corporations  can  aoUdt  through 
aopazate,  indepeodent  poiiticai  m^ianiBa- 
tions.  niey  cun  soUcit  their  stodEholderB 
and  employee:^,  consistent  with  the  act. 
The  labor  unions  can  solicit,  and  they 
can  CO  out  and  spend  witiiout  limiL  But 
the  Senator  is  saying  that  no  group  can 
nmke  a  oontriliution  to  a  candidate. 

lAr.  President.  I  submit  that  ttiis  is  not 
the  way  to  solve  the  handling  of  the 
political  prooess.  and  I  more  to  lay  the 

tendment  on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the 
and  nays.        

The  VICE  PRESn^aiT.  Is  there  a 
su£Ektent  second?  There  is  a  sufSdent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordoed. 

The  auestion  is  cm  agreetaig  to  tiie 
motion  to  table.  On  thite  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  <»xlered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  ^e  roll. 

The  second  ass^int  legislative  clerk 
called  the  rtXL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  ttie  Senator  frmn  Idaho  (Bfr. 
Chubch)  .  the  Senator  from  Wadiington 
(Mr.  JacKsoa),  and  the  GauJtac  from 
rnriiaj»  <Mr.  Harxke)  are  neoessazfly 
aiisent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jscasoif)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
iVtiator  from  Korth  Dakota  (Mr.  Yona c) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  farther  announce  that  the  Senator 
ttoBo.  Vennont  (Mr.  Staffoks)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  49,  as  fellows: 

IRoUcftU  Vote  No.  80  L«g.] 
TEAS— 46 


Abourezk 

nttyh 

Ben  teen 

Bklen 

Brooke 

BampcTB 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Bobert  C. 

OaniMm 

Cass 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 


Allen 
Baker 

BarUett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bypd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durkln 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Ftong 


Gravel 

Hart.  Ftdlip  A. 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

HoIllQgB 

Humithrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

MMMflrid 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— M 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Mathias 

McCaellaa 

McClure 

Metctif 

Morgan 

Nunn 


Mondale 
Uoatoya 
■Cow 

Netson 

Fastore 

PeU 

Prozmire 

RanAAph 

Setnpeiker 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Riblcofl 

Roth 

Scott.  Hug^i 

Scott, 

WUliamL. 
Spaikman 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Welcker 
Talt 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Jackson  Young 

Stafford 


Church 
Hartke 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  C^n.Es' 
amendment  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NIBIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE3IT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufl^clent 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  OKdend. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  fuestion 
is  <m  agreeing  to  the  "^'^^vuenl  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rail. 

The  legifliative  deik  caDed  the  kiIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHuacH).tbeSenatdfrfnanlBdiBna  (Mr. 
Habtke)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  JacKSOir)  are  neeeasaiily  absent 

I  further  announee  that;  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jacksow).  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ajmnnyyy  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoDsc) ,  is  necessarily  attsenk 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vanumt  (Mr.  Sx*mNu>)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  zcMiit  was  announced — yeat>  43, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[RoHcall  Vote  No.  81  Leg.] 
YEAS— 43 


Allen 

BaikCT 

Bartlett 

B«aa 

Bellman 

Brock 

Bynlj 

Barry  F.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Sole 

Domenici 
Durkln 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 


Fong 
Gam 
G<Mdw«ter 


Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Bobert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 


Hart,  Gary 
Tiatfleid 

Hroalu 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

ICoaeltan 

McClure 

MOcgan 

Nunn 

NAYS— 52 

aart.niiUpA. 

HaskeU 

HathamiT 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Lone 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Blathlas 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcall 


Pack  wood 

Peanon 

BiMcoir 

Both 

Soon,  Hugh 

Boott, 

_  WiUfaua  L. 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tan 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Mondale 
Hontoya 


Pastore 

PeU 

Petcy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTINO— 5 

Jackson  Toung 

Stafford 


Church 
Hartke 

So  Mr.  CaiLTs'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  VICE  PRESnKNT.  The  question 
now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  lificdiigan  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquuy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  this  amendment? 

The  VI<3E  PRESIDENT.  They  have  not 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  Ihere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  paiiia- 
mentary  iixiuiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
wiQ  state  it. 
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Mr.  ORZFFIN.  If  this  substitute  Is 
adopted.  Is  it  true  that  no  f  lu-ther  amend- 
ments are  in  order  and  we  would  proceed 
to  final  passage  of  the  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
would  then  be  on  the  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Chiles  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Ls  there  a  suf- 
ficient second?  There  is  a  sufBcient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Chiles  amendment  was  rejected.  The 
dork  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  c'erk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Cfiu.tCH) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
\oLing,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Oil-.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ncrth  Dakota  (Mr. 
Y -lUNC  I  is  neces-sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRD*  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yea.<;  1-7. 
na.v=;   M,  as  follo',vs: 


(RollcaU  Vote  No.  82  I  es;  ] 

YEAS— 47 

.Ahouitik 

Gravel 

M  lu'.yre 

BHyh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Monda'e 

Bentsen 

Hojke'l 

Montoya 

Blden 

Hut  ha  way 

MD!»S 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Muskle 

Bumpers 

Hudd'eston 

Ne'.son 

Burdu-k 

Humphrey 

Pa  St  ore 

Byra,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Pel 

Cannon 

Javits 

Provmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Culver 

Manjfle'.d 

Tunney 

Eagleion 

Mat  bias 

Welcker 

Ford 

McGee 

Williams 

Glenn 

Mt  Govern 
NAYS— 47 

Allen 

Oarn 

Percy 

Baker 

Go'.clwater 

R'bicoa 

Bartletl 

Griffin 

Roth 

Beall 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hart.  Gary 

Scott. 

Brock 

Ha  fie:d 

William  L 

Buckley 

He  in5 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Hru'k.^ 

Siennls 

Harry  F    Jr 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Ch'le^ 

L.axalt 

.Steven.sou 

Curtia 

long 

stone 

Dole 

M,-c;!eM;Ti 

Tart 

Dotnenici 

M'CUire 

Til  maipe 

Dvirkln 

Morgan 

Thurmond 

Ea5i.lan1 

N'unii 

Tower 

F;irniii 

Park  wood 

F'li-' 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-fl 

Ch'inh 

Jark -.on 

S..  nord 

H..rtke 

MetralJ 

young 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  object. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  objection 
is  heard,  it  ttikes  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.    ABOUREZK.    A    parliamentary 

Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  We  did  not  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  my  motion  to 
recon.sider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  takes 
unanimous  consent  or  approval  of  the 
Senate  under  the  precedents  to  withdraw 
a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ls  there  a  suf- 
flrient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
ii  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Chiles  amendment 
was  rejected.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Jackson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
votinrr,  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
Irom  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
na\s  49,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 
YEAS — 46 


Jr. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  not  agreed  ta 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  motion  for  recon^.lderation. 


A'.lPii 

Baker 

Bartlert 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

H..rry  F 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durkln 
EHStland 
Fannin 


Aboure/k 

Bayh 

Beiilsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

B.ird.ck 

Byrd,  Rotx.rt  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleion 

Ford 

Olenn 

Grave; 


Fonj; 

Gani 

Godwiiter 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary 

Hatlleld 

He  ms 

Hru:3ka 

Laxalt 

Long 

McC:ellan 

McCiure 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Piickwood 

NAYS— -49 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleiton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

.Javits 

Jnhn>ton 

Konnedy 

I.eahv 

Magnuson 

Manstie  d 

Mathlas 

Mc-Gee 

McGovern 

Mdntyre 


Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Spark  man 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 

Ta'madKe 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Mf'.caU 

Mondale 

Monioya 

Mo.ss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Scbwelker 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WtUiunu 


NOT  VOTINGI — B 

Jackson  Yoimg 

Stafford 


Church 
Hartke 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  re- 
jected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  On  this  Ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay;"  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "aye;"  therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HARTKE^,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)   is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  55,  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  84  Leg  ) 
YEAS— 39 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlelt 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eastland 


.Ir. 


Abouroisk 

Bayh 

Btden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

6urdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

CaM 

Chiles 

Clark 

Crmnston 

Culver 

Durkln 

Eagle  ton 

Ford 

G.enn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary 


Fannin 

Fong 

Gam 

Gold  water 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Haifleld 

Helms 

Hruska 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClure 

Packwood 

Pearson 

NAYS— 56 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hollinga 

Huddie3ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Manstield 

Mathlas 

M"Gee 

Mc:GoveTO 

Mclutyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Percy 
Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 
Sco.t, 

William  L. 
Sparkmaa 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Ta  madge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Btons 

bym  ngton 

Tunney 

Williams 


PRESENT   AND   OIVINO   A   LIVE    PAIR,    A3 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


McClellan,  for. 


NOT  VOTINQ 

Jackson 
Stafford 


5 

YouUK 


Church 
Hartke 

So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coaisait  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(Pursuant  to  an  order  entered  later 
in  today's  proceedings,  Mr.  Griffin's 
second  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  not  printed  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  explain 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  copy,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  GRlij'FlN.  We  will  get  some 
Xeroxed  copies  made  for  the  chairman 
and  others. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  this  is  another 
substitute,  and  in  this  case  the  Packwood 
amendment,  which  is  a  very  meritorious 
amendment,  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  that  we  have  ever  adopted 
around  here,  but  realizing  that  it  is  con- 
troversial and  we  lose  votes  because  it  Is 
in  the  substitute,  has  beoi  eliminated. 
But  the  Chiles  amendment  has  been  in- 
cLided. 

This  substitute  includes  the  Chiles 
amendment,  and  it  also  carries  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
V.  ith  regard  to  honoraria,  and  we  would 
just  like  to  call  the  roll  again. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  if  it  also  contains 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio?        

Mr.  GRIFFIN, 
does  not  at  this  point, 
amenable. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccaisent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amendment  to  Line  23  of  Page  27  of  S3065, 
amending  Section  320(a)(2)  of  the  bill,  as 
follows; 


I  will  have  to  admit  it 
Of  coxu'se,  it  is 


After  "exceed  $5,000."  add  "except  that  the 
Biepublican  or  Democratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign. Committee,  the  Democratic  National 
Oongiesslonal  Committee,  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee,  or  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  may 
eontelbute  at  any  time  amounts  not  exceed- 
ing 920,000  to  candidates  for  Congress  with 
respect  to  any  or  all  of  the  elections  in  which 
such  candidates  seek  office  during  an  elec- 
tion year." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  submitted  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Bentsen,  who  is  a  former 
chairman  of  our  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  as  well  as  Senator 
Stevens,  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

What  it  does  is  simply  this:  It  in- 
creases to  $20,000  per  year  for  elections 
that  the  committee  may  give  to  any  can- 
didate. Under  the  present  law  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senatorial,  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, Committee  may  give  $5,000  per 
election,  election  including  the  primary, 
runoff,  and  general  election,  or  $15,000 
for  candidates  who  have  all  three  elec- 
ticns. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
say  that  that  amount  is  increased  to  $20,- 
000  is  not  made  dependent  upon  whether 
they  are  primaries,  nmoflfs,  or  general 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  thrust,  the 
whole  reason,  for  this  campaign  law  is 
to  do  away,  insofar  as  we  can,  with  what 
you  might  call  committed  money — some 
call  it  dirty  money,  money  with  strings, 
money  where  there  is  some  quid  pro  quo, 
express  or  implied,  for  the  contribution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  in- 
creases the  amoimt  which  you  can  get 
from  the  one  source,  that  is,  your  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committees  or  your  na- 
tional committees,  for  which  there  is  no 
quid  pro  quo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  daresay  the  av- 
erage Senator  in  this  body  does  not  even 
know  where  the  contributions  come  to 
for  the  Senatorial  Campaign  Commit- 
tees. In  the  case  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee we  do  not  pass  around  the  Ust. 
Some  Senators  do  not  even  secure  con- 
tributions, but  they  all  get  contributions 
on  a  parity  basis. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  we  ought 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  within 
reason  to  allow  these  contributions  to 
be  made  in  reasonable  amounts  when 
we  know  they  are  not  going  to  be  based 
on  any  semblance  of  any  promise,  ex- 
pressed or  implied. 

I  hope  the  manager  can  go  along  with 
this.  It  has  bipartisan  support.  Frank- 
ly, Mr.  President,  I  see  no  conceivable 
objection. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
bill  was  originally  drawn  2  years  ago  we, 
of  course,  had  a  very  extensive  debate 
here  about  whether  or  not  all  commit- 
tees ought  to  be  limited  to  $5,000  or 
whether  we  were  going  to  create  a  spe- 
cial loophole  a  special  situation,  a  spe- 
cial condition,  for  our  own. 

That  is  really  what  the  issue  here  is. 
Are  we  going  to  say  that  labor  commit- 
tees and  business  committees  and  so- 
called  good  government  committees,  and 
all  other  committees,  are  limited  to  $5,- 


CCO,  uai  when  it  comes  to  us  that  does 
not  api>ly  to  the  committees  that  con- 
tributes to  us  and  to  us  only? 

In  those  cases,  if  we  are  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  would  find  ourselves  giv- 
ing ourselves  $20,000. 

The  absolute  contribution  limitation 
on  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
the  State  committees,  county  commit- 
tees, every  other  committee,  is  $5,000.  If 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  are  saying 
that  that  would  apply  to  all  but  our  own 
in-house  committees. 

The  great  problem  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  because  we  wanted  to  keep 
the  party  strong,  we  have  said  that  an 
individual  may  contribute  to  a  party 
committee,  the  national  committee,  or 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  senatorial 
committees  and  congressional  commit- 
tees, not  just  $5,000,  but  $25,000. 

I  think  that  is  perhaps  overly  gener- 
ous, but  it  is  in  the  bill  and  in  the  law. 
Any  individual  may  contribute  to  the 
congressional  campaign  committees  and 
senatorial  campaign  committees  up  to 
$25,000.  If  we  are  going  to  allow  $20,000 
to  go  to  a  candidate,  that  means  v/e 
really  open  up  and  invite  the  possibility 
of  earmarking.  At  least,  we  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce  the  law 
against  earmarking  becaxise  then  we 
have  a  way  to  pass  at  least  $20,000  out 
of  an  Individual  and  into  the  hands  of  a 
House  or  Senate  Member. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  there  Is  a  specific  law  whi.h 
prohibits  the  earmarking? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  someone,  express- 
ly or  by  implication,  earmarks,  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  so  note  that 
earmarking  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
candidate  to  report  that  as  if  it  were  a 
direct  contribution  from  the  original 
donor  and  the  final  donee,  the  Senator 
Is  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  that  Is  why  I  was 
very  careful  In  sajong  that  it  obviously 
makes  it  hard  to  enforce  the  earmark- 
ing law.  The  earmarking  law  is  the  law 
the  Senator  just  described.  Of  course,  if 
one  can  Identify  someone  who  said,  "We 
want  this  $20,000  to  go  to  that  candi- 
date," it  is  against  the  law. 

But  we  have  to  be  very  concerned  in 
the  process  of  passing  this  legislation 
that  we  do  not  invite  difficulties  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  law.  I  think  this 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  not 
suggesting  that  the  chairman  or  the 
committees  of  this  Congress  would  be 
party  to  circumventing  that  Kw,  either 
expressly  or  impliedly? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  surely 
is  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  But  obviously,  not 
every  dollar  that  comes  in  to  the  cam- 
paign committee  goes  through  the  chair- 
man, is  seen  by  him  and  passed  on  by 
him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Oh,  yes,  It  is.  I  beg 
to  disagree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garni.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ad- 
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vise  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  his 
amendment  te  not  In  order.  Une  23  has 
already  been  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would,  therefore,  move  to  amend  my 
rtnendment  by  striking  the  words  "after 
exceed  $5,000  add"  and  in  lieu  thereof 
'  i.sert  the  following  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  act". 

I  also  want  to  .strike  "except  that"  and 
lit  the  quotes  in  front  of  "the."  So, 
therefore,  It  would  read  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  "the  Republican  or  Democratic  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee" 

Et  cetera. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  where  does  the  Senator 
wish   the  amendment   to  come   In   the 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  At  the  appropriate 
pii*ce.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  In- 
sert the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, the  Democratic  National  Congres- 
sional Committee,  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  may  contrib- 
ute at  any  time  amounts  not  exceeding 
*20.C00  to  candidates  for  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  any  or  all  of  the  elections  la  which 
such  candidates  seek  ofldco  during  an  elec- 
tion year." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  was  saying  to 
the  Senator,  if  I  recall  the  qu&sUon.  ear- 
marking is  totally  impossible,  and  I  am 
sure  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
Republican  committee  as  it  does  with 
the  Democratic  committee. 

Not  one  cent  goes  out  to  a  political 
candidate.  I  know  this  is  true.  It  was  true 
when  Senator  Bentsen  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  It  is  true  when  I  am 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Not  one  cent  goes  out  that  is  not 
signed  by  the  chairman,  cosigned  by  the 
executive  council  and  di.5trlbuted  under 
a  plan  generally  perfected  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's statement,  every  cent  of  money 
that  is  taken  Into  the  committee  is  per- 
sonally received  by  him.  and  if  there  were 
any  conditions  assigned  to  tliat,  he  would 
be  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  Every  cent  that 
goes  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  goes  out? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  not  that  comes  in'' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  illegal  to  accept 
under  conditions — unless  they  are  ear- 
marked, and  that  is  so  .stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Right. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  does  not  ^'0  out 
V.  ith.out  the  chairman  actually  -ignmg 
thr'  check. 

.Mr.  CL.ARK.  I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  that  it  i.s  impos- 
-ible  for  a  .staffer,  for  example,  to  receive 
some  money  and  understand  the  condi- 
uons  and  send  it  out  of  the  committee. 
It  comes  through  as  it  should,  as  it  must, 
through  the  chairman. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  try  to  explain 
more  speclAcally  with  regard  to  this 
point  that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  set 
up  a  different  standard  for  the  senatorial 
and  congressional  campaign  committees 
than  we  set  up  for  any  other  committee. 

Particularly.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  set  up  a  different  level  of  contiibution. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  debate  here  a 
little  while  ago  on  the  Chiles  amendment 
about  how  much  faith  people  have  lost  in 
the  system,  liow  people  believe  big  money 
corrupts  and  that  special  interests 
money  corrupts. 

Now  the  senatorial  and  congressional 
campaign  committees  can  receive  money 
exactly  the  same  way.  and  from  the 
same  kind  of  sources  &s  any  other  com- 
mittee may. 

There  is  no  restriction  whore  they  can 
take  money. 

I  would  argue  that  for  us  then  to  cre- 
ate a  special  category — every  commit- 
tee in  America  can  spend  so  much  ex- 
cept one  committee,  our  committee — It  is 
ordy  going  to  cause  greater  cynicism, 
and  justifiably  so,  from  the  American 
electorate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  precisely  the  op- 
posite results  come  from  this  committee. 

Surely  the  Senator  cannot  compare  a 
Democratic  committee  or  a  Republican 
committee  to  a  labor  committee  or  a  busi- 
ness committee  or  any  special  interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  we  have  no 
public  interest,  other  than  the  party 
interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  goLng  to 
take  contributions  from  labor  for  the 
committee,  is  he  not?  It  is  exactly  the 
same  dollar — from  business  as  well — 
whether  for  Republican  or  Democrat. 

The  Senator  makes  no  restriction  on 
where  that  money  comes  from. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  it  is  comingled 
in  a  common  pot  and  given  out  witliout 
strings. 

That  is  the  key.  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  this  amendment. 

If  we  assume  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  essential  in  a  campaign,  and  I 
tliink  that  is  a  -.ife  assumption,  then  if 
we  cannot  get  it  from  the  committee, 
we  get  it  directly  from  the  special  in- 
terest group,  and  is  this  not  much  better 
than  getting  it  from  the  special  interest? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
the  campaign  committees  handle  money 
that  is  somehow  purified  as  compared  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  or 
the  Republican  National  Committee  or 
the  State  committee.-;? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  This  amendment  is 
applicable  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and,  yes,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  am  saying  It  Ls  purified 
because  to  the  extent  that  there  is  any 
express  or  implied  strings  on  the  money, 
or  the  appearance  of  strings  on  the 
money,  then  those  strings  are  cut  by 
going  through  this  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Maybe  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Apparently,  what? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  are  no  copies  of 
the  amendment  available. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  gave  the  SenaUar  ft 
copy  earlier,  as  a  matter  of  tBCL 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  says: 

Except  that  the  Republican  or  DemocrAtlo 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Congreaalonal  Oonunlttee,  tlie 
National  RepubUcan  CongreMlonal  Commit- 
tee, or  the  national  coounlttee  of  »  pcdlUcal 
party  may  contribute  at  any  time  amounts 
not  exceeding  $20,000  to  candidates  for  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  the  elec- 
tions In  which  such  candidates  seek  office 
during  an  election  year." 

What  is  being  said  is  that  every  com- 
mittee in  America  is  limited  to  $5,000, 
except  the  senatorial  and  congressional 
campaign  committees  and  the  national 
committees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  precisely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  what  we  are  doing  now 
is  saying  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  "You  cannot  only  give  $5,000 
under  the  present  law,  you  can  siiend  2 
cents  a  voter  for  every  voter  In  a  State, 
with  a  minimum  of  $20,000.  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate.  So  you  can  spend  $5,000 
now  plus  $20,000  or  2  cents  a  voter, 
whichever  is  more.  Now  we  are  going  to 
lift  that  limit  of  $5,000  aU  the  way  to 
$20,000." 

That  means  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  the  Republican  National 
Committee  can  now  contribute  a  mini- 
mum of  $40,000  to  any  candidate  in  Con- 
gress. Apparently,  according  to  the 
amendment,  it  could  not  do  that  for  the 
President.  He  would  be  restricted  to 
$5,000.  But  Senators  and  Congressmen 
would  be  allowed  $20,000  in  direct  cash 
and  a  miiumum  of  $20,000  in  expendi- 
tures on  their  behalf.  That  is  now  a 
$40,000  minimum  limitation  that  can  be 
either  given  directly  or  spent  on  their 
behalf. 

Am  I  interpreting  the  amendment  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tliis  amendment 
simply  changes  from  an  aggregate  of 
$15,000  to  an  aggregate  of  $20,000  that  a 
candidate  may  get  directly  from  these 
committees.  It  does  not  change  in  any 
way  what  he  may  get  otherwise.  Right 
now.  as  I  understand  the  law,  a  candi- 
date may  have  expenditures  made  on  his 
behalf  by  the  national  committee  to  the 
extent  of  $20,000  and  he  may  have  spent 
on  his  behalf  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee $15,000,  a.ssuming  he  has  a  pri- 
mary, a  runoff  and  a  general  election. 
All  this  changes  is  that  $15,000  provision 
to  a  $20,000  provision,  and  it  takes  over 
the  requirement  that  there  are  three 
elections.  In  other  words,  they  may  get 
$20,000  even  if  they  only  have  a  general 
election. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  we  are 
not  changing  it  to  allow  the  $40,000  but 
simply  changing  it  from  the  $15,000  to 
the  $20,000.  If  a  candidate  were  so  lucky 
to  get  the  full  $40,000,  and  I  submit  that 
is  going  to  be  very  rare  indeed,  what  Is 
wrong  with  that?  Is  it  not  better  for  him 
to  get  that  money,  which  I  submit  Is  pur- 
ified, rather  than  get  it  directly  from  the 
special  Interest  group,  directly  from  the 
labor  group  or  directly  from  the  business 
group? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
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share  the  Senator's  view  that  somehow 
the  money  that  goes  through  the  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee  or  the  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  Is  as 
pure  as  the  driven  snow,  and  the  money 
that  comes  from  Individuals  who  partic- 
ipate in  labor  is  tainted  or  business 
money  is  tainted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  Is  not  that  It  is 
tainted.  It  Is  that  they  liave  a  special 
point  of  view  and  they  give  their  money 
to  promote  candidates  who  share  that 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assume  If  that  were  the 
only  criterion,  the  Democratic  Commit- 
tee gives  it  to  candidates  that  share  their 
view  and  the  Republicans  give  It  to  can- 
didates that  sbare  their  view. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  No.  that  Is  not  so,  be- 
couse  any  member  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  regardless  of  his  view,  even  If  at 
times  it  strays  from  the  majority,  Is  en- 
titled to  his  share  of  the  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  It  Is  a  Democratic 
view.  They  are  not  giving  money  to  any- 
body but  Democrats  or  they  are  not  giv- 
ing money  to  anybody  but  Republicans. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  may  be  so,  but 
that,  I  submit,  is  under  our  system  of 
government  which,  in  effect,  has  en- 
siirined  the  two-party  system.  That  is 
p.rmissible  and  that  is  the  kind  of  taint, 
if  the  party  puts  a  taint  on  money,  that 
ciir  system  of  government  envisions  and 
endorses  and  has  run  on  traditionally. 
No  one  out  there  In  America  can  say 
because  a  party  gives  someone  money 
that  there  Is  anything  wrong  with  that. 
That  is  traditional  American  politics. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  what  the  amend- 
ment does  and  what  it  says  ia  quite  clear. 
I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  correct  me  if  I  tun  wrong.  Every  single 
committee  in  the  United  States  that  falls 
under  this  law  would  have  a  $5,000  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  tilat  they  can  con- 
tribute, with  two  exceptions  carved  out 
by  this  amendment:  The  national  com- 
mittees of  the  two  major  parties  and  the 
congressional  and  senatorial  committees 
of  the  two  major  parties.  In  those  cases 
they  would  be  allowed  to  give  $20,000  In 
direct  cash  plus,  In  accordance  with  the 
present  law.  the  national  party  commit- 
tees would  be  allowed  to  spend  a  mini- 
mum of  $20,000  on  their  behalf. 

That  means  that  we  are  going  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  where  the  two  na- 
tional committees  can  now  spend  an  ag- 
gregate of  $40,000,  $20,000  Indirect  and 
$20,000  direct,  $40,000  minimum.  In  those 
States  where  two  cents  a  voter  amoimts 
to  more  than  $20,000,  they  would  be  able 
to  spend  in  excess  of  that. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  can  those 
sources  now  spend,  assuming  there  is  a 
primary,  a  runoff,  and  a  general  election? 
Mr.  CLARK.  First  of  all,  let  us  assume 
that  the  primary,  runoff,  and  general 
election  do  not  occur  in  at  least  half  of 
the  races  in  America.  We  have  never  had 
a  runoff,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  place 
in  my  part  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think 
one  can  assume  that  one  automatically 
gets  $5,000  in  three  elections.  I  think  on 
the  average  there  will  be  two  elections. 
and  on  some  occasions  three  elections. 


That  is  direct  money.  What  the  Senator 
is  sugge.^ting  is  that  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  a  primai-y  and  a  general  election 
we  would  be  able  to  double  that  to 
$20,000. 1  think  it  only  means  the  intro- 
duction of  bigger  money  into  politics  and 
greater  cynicism  about  it,  particularly 
when  we  are  doing  it  for  ourselves,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  doing  it  to  our  own 
committees. 

As  I  say,  we  debated  this  at  length  2 
years  ago.  Maybe  the  Senate  feels  dif- 
ferently about  it  now,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  we  were  to  say  that  our 
committees  ought  to  be  different,  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  $20,000  instead 
of  $5,000,  we  would  come  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  justifiable  criticism. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  final  word.  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  well  understood.  I  would  like  to  simply 
point  out  that  the  $20,000  the  National 
Committee  may  now  spend  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  is  not  inserted  by  this 
amendment.  That  is  not  changed  by 
this  amendment.  All  this  amendment 
does  is  increase  basically  for  the  sena- 
torial campaign  committees  from  an  ag- 
gregate of  $15,000  in  case  there  are 
the  three  elections  to  a  total  of  $20,000 
for  however  many  elections  there  are. 

I  submit  that  when  we  say  we  are  do- 
ing it  for  ourselves,  what  we  mean  is 
that  we  are  doing  It  for  any  candidate 
for  national  office,  whether  he  be  a  con- 
gressional candidate  or  a  senatorial  can- 
didate. In  that  sense,  this  is  not  a  club 
amendment,  if  one  wants  to  call  it  that. 
It  is  not  for  incumbents;  it  is  for  any 
candidate  that  the  conmiittee  may  give 
money  to. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  wiU  yield. 
Mr.   AI.TiEN.   This   would  cover  pri- 
maries and  run -off  primaries  as  well, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  Un- 
der the  present  Jaw,  the  campaign  com- 
mittee can  give  $5,000  for  the  primary, 
$5,000  in  a  nm-off,  and  then  another 
$5,000  in  the  general  election,  which  is 
a  total  of  $15,000.  What  this  would  al- 
low is  to  give  the  committee  some  flexi- 
bility. If  the  Senator's  tough  race  is  the 
general,  he  could  withhold  the  whole 
$20,000  until  that  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  often  do  either  of 
the  committees  contribute  to  a  chal- 
lenger of  an  incumbent? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  case  of  the 

Democratic  Committee  that  is  not  done. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  this,  then, 

is  just  for  the  benefit  of  incumbents; 

is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  also  apply 
to  the  challengers,  I  mean  in  those  cases 
where  an  incumbent  is  beaten  and  a  new 
incumbent  is  elected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right;  in  other 
words,  in  general  elections.  But  through 
the  primaries,  first  and  second,  it  would 
be  the  incumbent  who  was  taken  care  of. 
I  have  no  objection  to  taking  care  of  in- 
cumbents, but 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Except  in  cases  where 
you  have  no  incumbents,  as  in  the  case 
of  retirees. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  where  there  is  an 
incumbent,  there  would  be  no  impedi- 


ment to  any  incumbent  receiving  funds, 
in  the  general  election  or  primary,  eitlier 
one. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  the  point  he  makes,  in  the  sense 
that  that  is  the  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure under  which  we  have  operated, 
and  I  see  no  movement  to  change  it.  But 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  the  point  he 
makes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  just  want  us  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  voting  (m.  As  long  as 
the  Incumbent  is  in  the  picture,  he  is  the 
one  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  increased 
amount. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  just  the  incum- 
bent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say,  as  long  as  the  in- 
cumbent is  in  the  picture,  though,  he 
would  be  the  one  to  really  benefit. 

Mr.  TAFI.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  But  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  de- 
pends upon  what  the  committee  involved 
desired  to  do?  If  the  committee  involved 
desired  to  make  other  rules,  it  could 
make  other  rules  as  to  the  distribution 
of  those  donatiODs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  rule  that  specifies  how  a  na- 
tional committee  or  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee is  going  to  spend  its  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Well,  the  Senator  is  not 
entirely  correct.  The  RepubUcan  sena- 
torial committee  does  have  certain  rules. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  his  amendment  would  allow 
the  national   committee  to  give  more 
money  to  a  Presidential  campaign.  Does 
it  increase  the  limit  that  may  be  given 
to  a  Presidential  candidate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
It  is  not  intended  to,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  phraseology  is  subject  to 
tliat  interpretation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  it.  Therefore,  I  wonder  if  this 
would  not  be  interpreted,  and  quite  ac- 
curately, as  an  amendment  aimed  only 
at  helping  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
grees.  The  Senator  seeks  to  permit  those 
national  committees  to  give  us  more,  but 
not  the  President  more.  We  are  not  rais- 
ing the  amount  the  national  committee 
can  give  to  a  President;  that  remains  the 
same. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  So  it  seems  to  me  all  we 
are  doing  is  saying  we  want  to  fuimel  a 
lot  more  money  into  Senate  and  congres- 
sional campaigns  through  giving  the  na- 
tional committee  a  separate  contribution 
limitation,  and  the  same  with  the  cam- 
paign committees.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  interpreted  except  that  way,  as 
a  means  of  getting  more  money  into  our 
own  congressional  campaigns. 

I  think,  as  the  Soiator  from  Alabama 
has  emphasized,  it  is  merely  a  means  of 
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getting  more  money  Into  an  incumbent's 
campaign,  because  this  amendment  does 
favor  Incumbents.  Por  all  those  reasons. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
adopt  this  amendment,  because  I  think 
if  we  open  up  the  flood  gates  and  say 
this  committee  ought  to  go  from  $5,000 
to  $20,000,  we  will  have  a  very  difficult 
time  In  saying  that  State  committees, 
county  committees,  and  other  commit- 
tees ought  not  to  be  able  to  do  that.  Then 
we  will  not  have  a  $5,000  limitation  on 
committees,  but  a  $20,000  limitation. 
After  all,  how  does  one  justify  Increas- 
ing from  $5,000  to  $20,000  for  national 
committees  and  not  State  committees? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  E>resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  so  that 
I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hansen).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston >.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  axmoiuice 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  > ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  end  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jacksoni  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,   if  present 

and    voting,    the   Senator   from    North 

Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  v/as  announced — yeas  64. 

nays  30,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certelnly. 
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So  Mr.  Johnston's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  move  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending  sub- 
stitute by  Mr.  Griffin.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  In  subsection  (c)(1)  after  the 
word  "ballot",  add  the  following:  "or  certi- 
fies to  the  Comml.«wlon  that  he  will  not  be 
an  active  candidate  In  the  primary". 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (c)(1)  add  the 
following  new  .sentence;  "The  provisions  of 
thLs  section  shall  apply  w  of  the  date  of 
enactment." 

Mr.  TAPT.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
had  already  passed  on  the  first  Griffin 
substitute  and  on  the  bill  itself.  I  am  at- 
tempting now  to  put  it  Into  the  second 
Griffin  substitute.  As  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  here  will  recall,  the 
amendment  relates  to  a  limitation  on  the 
pavout  share  to  the  Presidential  can- 
didates. It  eliminates  candidates  who, 
for  two  consecutive  primaries,  have 
under  10  jiercent  of  the  vote  in  those 
primaries,  with  the  provision  that  Sena- 
tor Bayh  asked  to  be  included,  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  candidate  wishes  to  cer- 
tify that  he  is  not  an  active  candidate, 
this  will  not  count  asainst  him  in  that 
primarj'  so  far  as  elimination  is  con- 
cerned. I  know  of  no  objection  to  it.  It 
went  through  bv  a  voice  vote  originally. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  this  is  the  same 
amendment  to  decertifv  Presidential 
candidates  provided  tliat  they  do  not  get 
a  certain  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  pri- 
mary, and  this  Ls  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  before  to  S.  3065  and  also  to 
the  previous  Griffin  substitute? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think 
It  Ls  a  good  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


MODIFICATION  OP  ORDER  TO  RE- 
PORT SENATE  RBSOLUTTON  400 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  of  the  Senate 
mandating  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
to  report  Senate  Resolution  400  estab- 
lishing a  Standing  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Activities  on  March  20.  1976,  be 
modified  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  400  be  reported 
forthwith  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  immediately  be  referred  simultane- 
ously to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Rules: 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
make  its  recommendations  on  Senate 
Resolution  400  not  later  than  the  close 
of  business  on  March  29,  1976  and  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  referred  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Senate  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules;  and 

That  the  Rules  Committee  report  its 
final  recommendations  not  later  than 
April  5,  1976. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I  hi- 
quire 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  has  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  know  that,  because  I  happen 
to  be  the  only  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  looked  for  the 
Senator,  but  he  was  not  available.  He 
was  In  a  hearing. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cleared  It  with 
Senators  Cannon,  Hatfield,  Eastland, 
TuNNEY,  Hart,  Byrd,  Hruska,  Ribicotf, 
and  ScoTT. 

Ml-.  JAVrrs.  Has  It  been  cleared  with 
Mr.  Percy,  the  rimking  member? 

Mr.  MANSCPIELD.  I  shall  trust  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  get  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  object.  I  just 
wanted  to  know  that. 

Mr.  TklANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   

FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3065)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  its  administration 
by  a  Federal  Election  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other 
ptirposes. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Don  Cogman  of  my  staff  be 
accorded  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  be  dlqiensed  wttb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  lH^thout 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Pursuant  to  an  order  entered  later  in 
today's  proceedings,  Mr.  Chahstom's 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment,  is  not 
printed  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reaiding  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall 
explain  it  very  quickly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Note:  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  con- 
sists of  all  amendments  that  have  been 
agreed  to  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Packwood's  fimendment.  Pursuant  to  an 
order  entered  later  in  today's  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Cranston's  amendment  is  not  printed  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  now  gets  back  to  S.  2065  and 
includes  all  of  the  njT»t>nHinanta  which 
have  been  approved  to  date  except  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Packwood  re- 
quiring reporting  of  expenditures  by  cor- 
porations and  labor  organisations  in 
commtmication  with  their  stockholders 
and  members.  We  have  discussed  this 
matter  very  thoroue^ily  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
it  further  or  to  vote  on  it,  either  one. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  did  not  hear  the 
reading  of  Senator  Cranston's  amend- 
ment and  we  have  heard  but  a  brief 
exi^nation  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Is  it  possible  to 
know  what  the  Cranston  amendment  is 
before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  tlie  Cranston  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain, Mr.  President,  that  my  amendment 
was  the  original  bill  as  reported  from 
committee.  I  offered  that.  Then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  offered  a  substitute.  So 
the  substance  of  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  the  matter  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  Since  we 
have  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment,  we  are  precluded  from 
further  amendments,  as  I  understand 
it.  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  not  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry:  If  this  is 
brought  to  a  vote  and  the  amendment  is 
passed  by  the  Senate— that  is,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada— ^what  is  the  question  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fnMn  California,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  that  amendable, 
Mr.  President?  

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  amendable. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ilien  if  that  passes 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation,  Mr. 
Presid^it?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilien  the 
question  would  be  cm  agreeing  to  the 
ammdment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, as  amended. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  that  by  this  par- 
ticular parliamentary  action  at  this  time 
the  Soiator  f  rcnn  Michigan's  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) amendment  is  third  in  line  and  is 
not  subject  to  consideration  if  the  first 
two  amendmoits  pass;  nsunely,  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Cranston,  as  amend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cannon;  is  that  corrects 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTiat  is 
correct.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Cliair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  f (« 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcIent  second?  Iliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  or  maybe  the 
chairman  can  answer  this:  Would  his 
amendment  include  an  amendmmts  that 
have  been  passed  or  agreed  to  on  the 
committee  bin? 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  amendment -now 
pending  includes  all  amendments  that 
have  been  heretofore  passed,  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  on  the  committee  bill,  S. 
3065,  except  the  Packwood  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  amendment 
that  was  agreed  to.  the  one  I  Introduced 
this  morning,  would  not  be  affected? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  not  be  affected. 
It  is  covered  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I 
misunderstand  the  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver that  is  being  sought  to  be  made 
at  this  time.  If  I  understood  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  he  is 
seeking  to  amend  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston).  Such 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnan  Nevada  would  embrace  aU  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted  up 
to  the  present  time  except,  as  I  imder- 
stood  him  to  say,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  and  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  which  has  been  agreed  to  here 
in  the  Senate. 

So  if  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  is  agreed 
to  not  only  would  it  work  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  agreed  to  here  in 
the  Senate,  but  it  would  cut  off  all  fur- 
ther amendments. 

Well  now.  If  that  is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  play  ball  here,  I  assure  you  that 
this  amendment  is  not  going  to  be  voted 
on  any  time  soon. 

[Laufi^ter.l 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 


remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California, 
which  would  carry  with  it  the  substitute 
of  the  distinguished  Soiator  from  Nev- 
ada (Mr.  Cannon)  .  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  would  agree  to  this  power  play. 

I  have  got  some  amendments  over 
hare  that  I  would  like  to  have  voted  on. 
One  amendment  I  might  comment  on 
right  at  this  time.  I  would  like  Senators 
to  turn  to  page  46;  "616"  on  line  6  would 
lift  the  limit  on  honoraria  that  Members 
of  Congress  can  charge  for  making 
speeches  or  writing  articles?  Who  would 
think  that?  Here  it  is  very  innocent  on 
line  6,  page  46.  Who  would  think  that 
"616"  means  that  hereafter  there  shall 
be  no  limit  whatsoever  on  honoraria  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  ciiarge? 

Well  now.  we  are  supposed  to  be  recon- 
stituting the  Fedotd  Election  Commis- 
sion to  meet  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  this  little  power  play 
here,  this  second  power  pba^,  I  might  say, 
"616,"  how  unwise  can  we  get?  We  added 
the  Monbers  of  Congress,  House  and 
Senate,  to  the  pay  adjustment  plan  for 
Federal  employees  so  that  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  guaranteed  an 
annual  raise  in  salary. 

Let  us  read  what  section  616  says.  I  do 
not  bdieve  the  Senate  is  going  to  agree 
to  cut  off  all  amendments,  but  discard 
one  that  has  already  became  a  part  of 
the  pending  bill.  But  616  is  to  be  repealed 
imder  the  Senate  bilL  It  allows— it  is 
now  just  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
covered  here,  it  allows — an  employee  or 
officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  elect- 
ed or  i4>Pointed,  to  receive  honoraria  up 
to  $15,000  a  year  and  up  to  $1,000  for  any 
<me  appearance.  Well,  that  is  pretty  good 
extra  income,  it  would  seem  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  an  extra  $15,000.  I 
question  whether  a  Federal  onployee 
oui^t  to  use  the  prestige  of  his  office  to 
charge  for  his  appearances,  but  that  is 
the  custom. 

But  we  have  got  a  limit  on  it,  and  why, 
in  repealing  or  amending  the  Federal 
election  law  to  conform  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  must  we  reach  out 
in  an  entirely  new  field  and  remove  this 
ceiling  so  that  any  Federal  employee — 
a  Federal  Judge,  let  us  say,  he  is  cov- 
ered, too,  so  that  there  shall  hereafter 
be  no  limitation  whatsoever,  the  sky  is 
the  limit,  guaranteed  annual  increase  in 
compensation,  as  much  as  the  tariff  will 
bear  in  outside  appearances  away  from 
this  Chamber. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  want 
tc  do  that.  I  just  mention  tiiat  as  one 
little  imperfection  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
pends  before  the  Senate. 

This  substitute  was  not  even  read.  We 
are  to  take  that  in  one  swallow,  discard 
an  amendment  adopted  by  rollcall  vote 
here  In  the  Senate,  lay  that  aside,  re- 
consider tliat — that  has  already  been  re- 
considered here  in  the  Senate,  we  can- 
not reconsider  it  but  once — this  is  doing 
indirectiy  wliat  the  rules  do  not  permit 
on  a  direct  vote,  because  we  have  already 
had  one  vote  to  reconsider. 

I  dare  say,  there  are  30  or  40  amend- 
ments pending  here  in  the  Soiate  right 
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now.  Under  this  plan,  not  a  single  one 
of  them  would  be  allowed  to  be  offered. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Is  quite  right. 
That  does  not  comport  with  my  under- 
standing of  what  is  fair.  I  do  not  know 
V  ho  was  consulted  on  this  matter.  The 
tenator  from  Alabama  was  not  con- 
sulted. 

As  a  matter  cf  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Al'^bama  was  trying  to  get  recognition 
over  there  at  hLs  seat.  I  wanted  to  offer 
this  amendment  on  honoraria,  but  I 
could  not  get  recognized — it  seems  to  be 
a  common  failing  with  the  Senator  from 
Aljbama,  the  inability  to  get  recognized. 
But  this  i.s  a  little  play  acting  here 
where  the  Senator  from  California  offers 
an  amendment  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon  >  offered  an- 
other amendment,  neither  of  which  were 
read.  It  would  have  taken  an  hour,  prob- 
ably an  hour  and  a  half,  to  have  read 
those  two  documents.  All  of  that  was 
waived  because,  as  was  stated,  an  ex- 
plTnation  will  be  given." 

Well,  an  explanation  wa.<=  given,  all 
right,  but  I  did  not  particularly  fancy 
thr*  evplanation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  do  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  fear  in  this  effort  to  cut 
off  amendments,  in  this  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  working  its  will? 
I  hardly  regard  it  as  democratic.  I 
hardly  regard  it  as  a  democratic  move, 
small  "d."  I  cannot  give  my  sanction  to 
a  power  play  of  this  sort. 

They  take  the  amendments  they  like. 
They  discard  one  that  the  Senate  had 
already  voted  by  some  50  to  46.  I  believe, 
somewhere  in  that  range.  That  is  laid 
aside. 

I  had  an  amendment  in  addition  to 
the  honorarium  amendment  that  I  had 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  and  I  was  in  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  next  30  or  40  minutes  it 
might  have  been  adopted. 

Under  the  present  effort  the  Senate 
would  be  tied  and  locked  in,  if  this  power 
play  is  allowed  to  take  place.  Under  this 
^bill  it  is  entirely  likely  that  membership 
corporations,  corporations  that  have 
members  but  do  not  have  stockholders, 
could  not  set  up  segregated  funds  as  are 
permitted  to  corporations  with  stock- 
holders and  stock. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  for  a  minute? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  For  a  question,  yes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  a  question  and  it  is 
not  particularly  on  the  subject  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  talkmg  about. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

would  just  help  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  am  trying  to  figure  where  wo  arc  nov;. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  we  are  behind  the 

eight  ball. 

I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  understand  it.  we 
have  the  kind  of  parliamentary  situa- 
tion set  before  us  in  which  we  sort  of 
have  a  locked-in  vote,  do  we  not,  in  which 
any  amendment  we  offer  now  is  in  the 
form  of  a  perfecting  amendment  which 
gets  automatically  wiped  out  if  the  Can- 
non substitute  passes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  So  if  the  Cannon  f-ub- 

stitute  has  a  majority,  then  everybody 

else  that  might  have  an  amendment  or 

a  thought — such  as  the  Senator  from 


Alabama  who  wishes  to  address  this 
sleeper  that  he  just  found,  that  has  been 
kind  of  slipped  in  here,  that  the  Senate 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  express  itself  on 
yet,  and  that  the  Senate  did  express  it- 
self at  one  time — that  would  not  come 
up,  any  other  provision  that  might  come 
up  in  regard  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  labored  and  perhaps  bela- 
bored too  long  for  a  lot  of  people,  that 
could  not  come  up? 

The  Senator  would  be  out  en  his 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  only  sort  of  protection  one  has, 
if  he  has  any  kind  of  feeUng  that  maybe 
ihr-re  ought  to  bt*  some  other  legitimate 
vote  on  an  amendmen'  of  this,  would  be 
that  we  do  not  come  to  a  vote  right  now 
because  we  would  be  wiped  out. 

If  that  be  the  case,  I  just  wanted  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  know  that  I  am 
prepared  to  kind  of  stand  with  him  for  a 
little  while. 

I  want  to  be  in  Florida  for  the  Septem- 
ber primary  and  I  want  to  be  down  there 
maybe  before  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  that  is  fine.  The 
Senator  can  absent  himself  all  he  wants 
to  and  he  will  still  be  standing  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  because  it  takes 
a  definite  number  of  affirmative  votes  to 
bring  this  issue  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
go  to  Florida,  that  will  be  all  right,  be- 
cause his  absence  would  be  a  vote  against 
vhat  is  being  sought  to  be  done  here. 

The  Senator  has  been  voting  along 
pretty  well,  as  I  noticed,  with  the  steam- 
roller i\rre,  but  he  did  have  a  vei-y  fine 
amendment  and  it  came  very  close  to 
being  adopted 

Tliey  do  not  want  to  run  that  risk 
again.  TTiey  do  not  want  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  come  in  again  with  an- 
other amendment,  because  it  might  pass 
this  time. 

But,  of  coui-se.  if  it  had  passed,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  they 
could  have  left  it  outside,  outside  the 
Chamber,  just  like  they  are  seeking  to 
leave  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  fmm  Ten- 
nessee, they  are  seeking  to  leave  that  out. 

So  the  Senator  could  not  win  if  he  had 
won.  He  could  not  have  won  if  he  got 
his  amendment  adopted,  becau.-<e  this 
ploy  would  have  wiped  the  Senator  out 
even  after  the  Senate  had  spoken  on  the 
issue. 

All  i.s  not  lo.st.  I  feel  confident  that  on 
a  motion  to  tiible  tlie  Cranston  amend- 
ment, which  would  carry  with  it  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  I 
feel  reasonably  confident  that  such  a 
motion  to  table  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
carry,  because  I  do  not  believe  Members 
of  the  Senate 

Mr.  CHILES.  Doe.;  the  Senator  feel 
confident  enough  that  we  should  have  a 
vote  on  that  this  week  or 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  a  motion  to  table? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Well.  I  am  not  suie. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Wiil  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLFN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr  PACKWOOD.  It  is  a  position  th.it 
I  agree  with.  I  am  going  to  be  here  to- 
night with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


I  believe  there  are  many  things  wrong 
with  this  bill.  We  have  the  situation  the 
Senator  raised  about  the  trade  associa- 
tions, as  to  whether  they  are  in  or  out, 
or  what  can  they  do. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Mathi.'SS'  has  increased  the  Commission 
to  eight,  which  may  be  fine. 

We  have  a  situation  where  two  people 
f  rona  a  political  party  can  veto  what  was 
a  six-man  commission  and  now  we  are 
not  .sure  what  the  status  is  with  eight. 

I  would  be  reluctant  to  table  this  too 
soon  until  we  at  least  can  have  discussion 
on  a  variety  of  these  other  problems. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  we 
should  discuss  his  amendment  again, 
vhore  we  are  so  close. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  this 
Eriieudment  to  pass,  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated,  would  eliminate  the 
major  point,  which  would  require  unions 
and  corporations  to  disclose  how  they 
-pend  their  money. 

I  will  be  here  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  like  to  stay 
tonio'ht. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
here  that  long.  I  had  a  simple  amend- 
ment which  really  dealt  with  something 
that  I  think  is  a  terrible  thing  v.-hich 
has  come  out  of  this  Election  Commis- 
sion. These  reports  are  prepared  for  can- 
didates by  volunteers  who  in  good  faith 
try  to  comply  with  the  law.  They  come 
in  here  and  they  are  looked  over  meticu- 
lously by  people  who  are  employed  to  do 
that.  I  da  not  argue  with  them.  That  is 
their  job.  But  I  do  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  good-faith  compliance  concept 
to  stop  this  nic-picking  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  about  these  reports. 

I  know  of  one  instance,  for  instance, 
where  a  person  was  listed  with  his  busi- 
ness address  as  an  accoimting  partner- 
ship and  his  occupation  was  listed  as 
partner  by  tlie  volunteer  who  prepared 
it.  Anyone  who  looks  at  it  knows  the  man 
is  an  accountant  or  a  partner  in  an  ac- 
counting firm.  It  was  sent  back  to  have 
the  whole  thing  typed  over,  becuu.se  it 
did  not  comply  with  the  law. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  of  FEC.  The  law  is  very, 
very  rigid  in  that  area. 

We  worked  out  an  emendmtvit  en 
v>hat  I  call  the  best  effort,  the  good  faitii 
compliance  effort,  which  I  have  been 
waiting  to  offer.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
v.hy  it  should  be  shut  off.  This  is  the 
time  now,  before  all  of  these  candidates 
find  that  they  lose  their  volunteer  help, 
because  people  who  are  employed  to  go 
over  these  reports — and  again  they  are 
doing  their  job  under  the  law — are  given 
such  rigid  instructions  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  accept  good  faith  compli- 
ance with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
bacic  law,  under  which  we  are  operatin;^. 

Some  of  us  are  leaving  on  a  trip  to  go 
talk  about  a  great  project,  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  in  our  neighboring  counti-y  this 
evening.  I  happen  to  be  going  to  Canada 
in  about  45  minutes.  I  want  to  know  if 
the  Senator  intends  to  raise  this  motion 
to  table  tonight.  If  he  Is,  I  will  stay,  be- 
cause I  v.ant  to  assist  him  in  some  way 
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to  restOTe  the  posttion  yitoen  I  can  offer 
this  amendmtot  But  If  he  Is  not,  I  am 
going  to  tend  to  my  bnatnaM  for  my 
State  which  takes  me  to  CiMUMla 

Mr.  AIjLEN.  I  will  state  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  do 
not  know  at  this  Ume.  I  am  rather  hope- 
ful that  the  proponents  of  this  maneuver 
will  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  wiSi- 
draw  this  effort  to  lock  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  h<wef  ul  that  that  will  take  place. 
Even  If  the  motion  to  table  should  lose, 
it  would  still  be  open  tox  ttaVbex  discus- 
sion. That  would  just  bring  It  to  a  head 
a  littie  bit  quicks-. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  fmther  Question? 

Mr.  AIJ^N.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  imderstandtng 
that  the  Senator  would  see  to  it  that  we 
will  have  a  slightly  extended  convena- 
tion  about  this  bill  imtU  we  return  on 
Monday  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  matter  again  next  weA  as  far 
as  these  perfecting  amendment  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss 
the  bill  at  length.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  been  willing  to  agree  on  a  time 
limit,  because  I  do  think  It  is  essential 
that  we  reccHisUtute  this  Commission. 
What  I  object  to  is  the  use  of  a  power 
play  to  cut  the  Senate  off,  to  cut  i^  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  offering 
amendments. 

We  have  many  constructive  amoid- 
ments.  I  was  telling  of  another  amend- 
ment that  I  have,  which  I  thtaik  is  very 
constructive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  would  not  object  to  my  saying 
that  I  had  cleared  this  amendment  with 
him  and  he  agreed  that  the  amendment 
had  merit. 

What  it  does  is  to  allow  a  membership 
corporation  or  a  corporation  without 
capital  stock  but  with  membership,  a 
cooperative,  a  membership  organization, 
to  set  up  a  separate  segregated  fund.  I 
do  not  have  any  group  in  mind,  particu- 
larly, that  I  feel  would  want  to  contrib- 
ute to  any  partictilar  candidate,  but  I  do 
feel  they  oiight  to  have  the  same  right 
as  corporations. 

Take,  for  example,  a  local  REA,  which 
has  possibly  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
members  but  which  does  not  have  any 
capital  stock.  They  could  not  set  up  ft 
separate  fimd  and  solicit  contributions 
to  that  separate  fimd  from  their 
members. 

The  amendment  I  have  would  allow 
cooperatives,  nonstock  corporations,  and 
membership  orgtmizaticnui  to  set  up  the 
same  type  of  segregated  fimd  as  a  corpo- 
ration with  stock  and  stockholders  or 
labor  organizations. 

Why  should  they  be  prevented  from 
setting  up  funds?  They  are  as  interested 
in  good  government  as  the  corporations 
with  stock  and  stockholders  and  labor 
organizations.  The  distinguished  mana- 
ger of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
CcHnmittee.  agreed  that  there  was  merit 
in  that  suggestion.  If  I  had  just  been 
given  a  little  more  time  I  would  have 
been  able  to  get  that  amendment  agreed 
to. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have 
been  one  of  those  select  amendments. 


however,  that  was  chosen  to  go  into  the 
final  substitute.  Tbey  lacked  and  chose 
there.  Hie  50  Senators  ftiut  voted  for 
the  Packwood-Brock  amwidment  were 
given  the  cold  shoulder.  Ibey  were  not 
allowed  to  have  their  amendment  in- 
cluded in  the  substitute.  But  everybody 
else  had  his  axnendment  agreed  to  with 
the  door  closed  to  constructive  amend- 
mttits  like  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  florida  (Mr. 
Cmus) .  The  Saiate  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  work  its  mil  on  this  bill. 

Who  can  say  that  this  bill,  as  it  is 
now  contained  in  this  last  substitute,  is 
the  best  bill  that  the  Senate  can  work 
out?  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  It  falls  far 
short. 

I  will  say  this:  Ttos  provision  lifting 
the  ceiling  on  honoraria  would  be  locked 
in.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to 
change  that  as  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

What  we  are  doing  tmquestionably  is 
moving  this  bill  to  a  veto.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  are  moving  headlong  down  a 
deadend. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  would 
approve  of  these  strongarm  tactics  that 
are  being  used  to  cut  off  amendments. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  being  done. 

I  believe  he  would  see  the  merit  of 
allowing  nonstock  corporations,  coop- 
eratives and  membership  organizations 
to  set  up  segregated  political  funds  and 
allow  solicitations  of  the  members  of 
such  organizations  for  contributions  to 
that  fund. 

I  believe  there  are  many  other  injus- 
tices contained  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  all  we  are  doing  is  spinning 
ova  wheels  if  we  are  locked  out  from 
offering  further  amendments  when  the 
desks  are  full  of  prmted  amendments, 
and  many  Senators  have  written  or  im- 
printed amendments  on  their  desk. 

Of  course,  one  amendment  begets  an- 
other amendment,  so  if  we  are  allowed 
to  work  our  will  here,  I  think  there  is 
a  good  chance  we  would  be  able  to  move 
on  and  finally  come  up  with  a  bill  that 
the  Soiate  can  pretty  generally  agree 
upon.  But  not  if  50  Senators  are  going 
to  be  slapped  in  the  face,  aa  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  is  not  included  in  the  bill, 
when  that  amendment  has  passed  and 
its  reconsideration  voted  down,  and  it 
supposedly  was  locked  into  the  bill,  but 
here  comes  an  effort  to  discard  that  and, 
in  effect,  to  reconsider  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  WitJiout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the 

Mr.  AIjLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLE3f .  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  without  the 
continuation  of  my  remarks  constituting 
a  second  speedi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fran  Alabama. 

After  a  good  deal  of  consultation 
among  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  rank- 
ing monber  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  majority  leader, 
the  majority  whU>,  and  others,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  is  going  to  be  impossi- 
bile  to  flnish  this  bill  tonie^t;  therefore, 
it  seems  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  should  withdraw  the  substi- 
tute that  is  now  pending  and  go  back  to 
square  1,  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
will  take  up  this  measure  again  next 
week,  as  I  understand  it. 

So  because  of  that  and  with  that  un- 
derstanding, Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  substitute  that  I  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  mquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  two  amendments  that  were  offered  to 
it,  the  CTannon  amendment  and  the  Cran- 
ston amendment,  would  fall,  because  of 
the  withdrawal  of  tiie  imderlying  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Toe  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  solution  of  this  problem 
and  parliamentary  situation  has  been 
worked  out  and  amicably  agreed  to. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  when 
we  next  consider  this  bill  we  win  have 
before  us  a  clean  bill  with  all  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Senator  has 
agreed  to  add  to  the  bill  and  that  it  win 
be  open  to  further  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  any  Senator  would 
have  a  right,  then,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment if  he  should  be  able  to  get  recog- 
nition from  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  w^. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    14»e 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  then  my  amend- 
ment No.  1496. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr  Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment  Mo.   1496: 

On  page  37.  line  13,  before  the  period  In- 
sert the  following:  ".  or  by  a  memt>ership 
i.r/anizatioii,  cooperative,  or  corporation 
without  capital  stock". 

On  page  38.  line  3,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  '•This  paragraph  shall  not  pre- 
vent a  meml)ershlp  organization,  coopera- 
tive, or  corporation  without  capital  .stock, 
or  a  separate  segregated  fund  established  by 
a  membership  organization,  cooperative,  or 
corporation  wlthoui  capital  .stock,  fron»  soUc- 
1"i;tc  co.-itribution.s  to  .■■uch  a  fuiij  from 
members  of  such  organization,  cooperatl/e, 
or  corporation  without  capital  stock  ". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  all  this 
amendment  does  is  to  cure  an  omission 
in  the  bill.  It  would  allow  corporations 
that  do  not  have  stock  but  have  a  mem- 
bership organization,  such  as  a  coopera- 
tive or  other  corporations  without  capital 
stock  and,  hence,  without  stockholders, 
to  set  up  separate  segregated  political 
funds  as  to  which  it  can  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  its  membership;  since  it  does 
not  have  any  stockholders  to  solicit,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  solicit  its  members. 
That  is  all  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides. It  does  cover  an  omission  in  the 
bill  that  I  believe  all  agree  should  be 
filled. 

I  have  talked  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  he  agrees  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  discussed  that  amendment  v.iih 
me.  I  think  it  covers  a  void  that  is  not 
pre.sent  in  the  bill  and  certainly  is  proper 
and  should  give  those  organizations  the 
same  opportunity  that  we  have  given  to 
other  organizations  in  the  bill,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alalmma  (Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  amendment  agreed 
to.  It  is  an  important  amendment. 

I  have  other  amendments  that  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  tonight,  and  one  is, 
as  I  say,  to  amend  the  bill  .so  a.s  not  to 
lift  tiie  ceilings  on  honorariums  and  to 
eliminate  that  repeal. 

I  might  state,  further,  that  the  mere 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  would  in  no  way  indicate 
that  if  a  similar  parliamentary  situation 
is  presented,  whereby  amendments  are 
not  in  order  and  amendments  are  cut  off. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would,  of 
course,  feel  free  to  discuss  any  .such  c^ffort 
at  length. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  willing  to  yitjl  the 
floor. 

ORDER  TO  NOT  PRINT  .AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cannon  sub- 
stitute, the  Cranston  amendment,  and 
the  Griffin  substitute  last  offered  not  be 


required  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoiu)  In 
accordance  with  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

CRntR     AtTTHORIZINC     PaiNTING     OF     H.B.      30CS, 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  in  its 
amended  form  now  be  printed  as  a  clean 
copy.  Before  there  is  a  ruling  on  that  re- 
quest, I  point  out  that  if  that  is  done 
there  nie  some  amendments  at  tlie  desk 
and  some  Senators  might  want  to  revise 
thfu-  amendments  then  to  get  them 
filled  in  at  the  proposed  proper  place. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obi?ction  * 

Mr.  ALLTN  Of  course,  tho  bill  as 
amended  and  as  reprinted  would  be  sub- 
ject to  arnendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly,  of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
a  Air  is  correct. 

Without  objection,  it  is  .-o  ordered. 

ORDER  r''R  PRIMriNC.  OF  S    CO'li  IN  FNCROSSED 
FORM 

J.!r.  C.ANXON  subseriucntly  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  S.  3065.  as  amended,  be  printed 
as  if  it  were  in  engrossed  form  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  when  next  it  considers 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oRDtR  AUTil<.ir.r„lNG  StlTirn  AP.Y  OF  1  HE  SENATE 
TO  MAKF.  TEC£trj\L  Cii.^WG'S  IN  H  R.  3065  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  perniitted  to  make  tech- 
nical changes  that  are  necessary  to  con- 
form the  bill  in  its  present  form  as  so 
amended. 

The  PREfUDlNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  point  that  Senator  Allen 
raised.  Tlie  reason  that  section  616  was 
stricken  in  the  bill,  as  it  came  out,  was 
because  the  same  language  wa.s  rewritten 
with  some  changes  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 
So  it  was  not  just  a  question  of  elim- 
inating section  616  and  doing  nothing. 
When  section  616  was  eliminated  there 
was  a  rewriting  of  that  provision  with 
some  modifications  in  the  bill  as  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
reported  it. 

Then  the  dLstingulshed  Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldw.'vter)  offered 
amendments  this  morning  that,  in  effect. 
resulted  in  the  deletion  of  section  616. 

Mr.  .^LLEN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  brought  tliat  up. 

When  the  Senate  knocked  out  the  sub- 
stitute language  earlier  today  it  ju-st  left 
the  repealer  of  the  entire  section  there. 
So  as  things  now  stand  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have 
a  pro'yision  here  in  tliis  election  bill  that 
does  lift  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
honoraria  that  Federal  officers  and  offi- 
cials can  receive  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  do  would  be  just 
to  knock  out  this  inoffeasive  looking  fig- 
ure, section  616.  which  has  a  whole  lot 
in  it;  however,  that  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  just  make  one 
correction.  The  House,  It  is  true,  elimi- 
nated 616  In  their  proposed  bill,  but  they 
in  turn  rewrote  section  616  precisely  as 
it  was.  It  Is  now  designated  as  section 
327  in  the  House  bill.  So  the  House  did 
not  just  eliminate  616  and  do  nothing. 
They  rewrote  616  at  a  different  place  in 
the  bill  and  entitled  It  section  327. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  trouble  is  that  that  Is  not  before 
the  Senate.  The  way  things  now  stand, 
all  that  is  pre.'^cnt  now  in  the  Senate  bill 
Ls  the  repealer. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  In  the  House  pro- 
posal, H.R.  12408.  there  still  Is  the  lan- 
s:uaae  on  honoraria,  the  same  language 
as  in  section  616  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct.  I  readily 
acknowledge  what  we  are  operating  on. 
though,  is  the  Senate  bill,  which  Is  going 
to  be  substituted  for  the  House  bill,  I  as- 
sume. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  moy  be;  but  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  12406,  still  has  that  pro- 
vision in  it.  That  has  not  been  deleted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  it  also  has  the  re- 
pealer of  616:  but  adds  comrarable  lan- 
guage  as  section  327. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  tlie 
Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  the  floor? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  the 
amendment  been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senators  previous 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  He  just 
talked  about  tlie  amendment  related 
to  616,  and  that  is  controversial  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  IS  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  measure  now  be  .set  aside  until 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  three  measures,  which  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 
Calendar  No.  669,  Calendar  No.  670,  and 
Calendar  No.  671. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INSTALLATION  OF   CERTAIN   FLAG- 
POLES ON  THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

The  bill  'S.  3161)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  ap- 
approval  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
to  locate  flagpoles  on  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds  in  order  to  fly  the  flag  of  each 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  and 
Its  territories  and  possessions,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Archrtect  of  the 
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Capitol  and  to  such  eondltloiu  m  he  may 
prescribe,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  IDtetlor  to  mi- 
rhorlzed  to  make  sucb  uae  of  tbftt  portion 
{■A  the  United  States  Capitol  Orounds  ad- 
j  ,co  t  or  m  close  proKlinlty  to  tbe  clde- 
..jli:^  abutting  the  circular  perimeter  of  tbe 
U.i:j:i  Station  Plaza  In  front  of  Columbua 
\'\  :;/.a  and  the  National  Visitor  Center  as  may 
hfi  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Tnicrlor  to  erect  and  maintain  Bagpoles  to 
Cv  the  flags  of  each  of  the  States  of  the 
U  lited  States  and  Its  territories  and  poe- 
.sc3sious,  generally  as  shown  on  MCPC  Map 
File  No.   1.11    (88.00) -27881. 

Cec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
st ruetl  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior any  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  or  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Orounds 
and  such  area  affected  by  this  Act  or  any 
agreement  pursuant  thereto  shall  continue 
to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Gronnd«.  Such  areas  comprising  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  disturbed  by  reason 
of  operations  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
promptly  restored  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  their  original  condition  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Architect  of  tbe  Capitol. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  not  Incur  any 
expense,  liability,  obligation,  or  other  re- 
sponsibility (operational  or  otherwise) ,  under 
or  by  reason  of  this  Act,  or  be  liable  under 
any  claim  of  any  nature  or  kind  that  may 
arise  from  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  the  flag  poles  authcH'lzed  by 
this  Act. 


MEDALS  COMMEMORATING  THE 
200th  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SIGN- 
ING OP  THE  DECLARATION  OP  IN- 
DEPENDENCE BY  CHARLES  CAR- 
ROLL OP  CARROLLTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3427)  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  my  own  behalf  and  in  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  voting  to  authorize  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  strike  a  bronze  medal 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrellton's  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  was  a 
remarkable  man  and  a  remarkable  pa- 
triot. In  this  Bicentennial  year  I  can 
think  of  no  Marylander  more  deserving 
of  the  honor  we  have  conferred  here  to- 
day. Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  served  in  the 
Maryland  convention  which  voted  for 
independence,  he  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  he  led  the 
State  delegation  which  ad(K>ted  Mary- 
land's Constitution  and  the  Bin  of  Rights 
which  became  a  model  for  this  Nation. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  was  by 
nature  a  quiet  contemplative  man,  yet 
when  action  was  needed,  he  took  action. 
His  character  is  best  described  by 
Shakespeare's  words  from  Julius  Caesar: 

His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  In  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world  "thto  was  a  man". 

So  you  may  appreciate  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  man  we  honor  today,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  amittnOTniftw 
magazine.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmani- 


mous  consent  that  this  article,  by  Mary 
H.  Cadwalader,  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
•Riere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Charles  Carsou.  of  Cakhollton  :  A  Signer's 

Stort 

(By  Mary  H.  Cadwalader) 

There  must  have  been  quite  a  hubbub  in 
the  room.  It  was  August  2,  1776,  and  In 
Philadelphia  some  40  men  had  gathered  to 
sign  the  month-old  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, newly  engrossed  on  parchment.  The 
signers  well  knew  that  a  noose  around  the 
neck  awaited  them  If  the  war  (and  the 
dream)  were  lost. 

Tall,  bony  John  Hancock  who  had  already. 
In  his  bold  script,  taken  the  plunge,  passed 
the  docimient  to  a  slight  Marylander  near 
him.  "WIU  you  sign  It?" 

"Most  wlUlngly."  Beaching  for  the  quUl. 
the  Marylander  wrote  In  a  tidy  hand:  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton.  An  onlooker,  aware  of 
the  signer's  fortune,  remarked,  "There  go  a 
few  millions." 

Charles  Carroll  (at  least  three  other  Char- 
les Carrolls  were  prominent  In  Maryland  at 
tbe  time,  which  Is  why  he  signed  himself  "of 
Carrollton")  was  then  38,  a  newcomer  to  the 
Continental  Congress  and  Its  sole  Roman 
Catholic.  "An  excellent  member,"  said  John 
Adams,  "whose  education,  manners,  and  i^- 
pUcatlon  to  business  and  to  study  did  honor 
to  bis  fortune,  the  first  In  America."  Never- 
theless, In  that  convocation  bristling  with 
brains  and  activism,  Carroll  was  something 
of  a  loner.  His  religion,  his  European  educa- 
tion and  his  unassuming  ways  subtly  Iso- 
Utedhlm. 

Historians  differ  on  his  contributions  to 
Founding  Fatherhood;  some  see  him-  as  a 
quiet  mover  and  shaker,  others  as  an  ego- 
centric money-grubber  bent  mainly  on  en- 
hancing his  purse.  He  saved  a  voluminous 
legacy  of  letters,  documents,  speeches  and 
mantiscripts  that  shed  clear  light  on  his 
actions  and  on  the  times.  So  while  some  of 
the  signers  have  vanished  with  little  trace, 
Carroll  was  brought  vividly  to  Ufe  again  in 
a  recent  exhibition  at  Baltimore's  Museum 
at  Art. 

Ouest  curator  Ann  Van  Devanter  set  off 
the  project  when,  researching  one  small  por- 
trait, she  learned  this  signer  had  been 
painted  by  at  least  14  artists — almost  as 
many  as  tackled  Jefferson  and  Adams.  She 
enlisted  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the 
Peale  Museum,  the  Maryland  Hall  of  Records; 
she  wrote  some  120  Carroll  descendants  and 
snagged  loans  from  them  as  well  as  from  a 
doeen  museums;  even  Queen  Elizabeth  came 
across  with  a  painting. 

Results  of  this  cooperative  effort  fUIed 
seven  galleries  at  the  Baltimore  Museum. 
WeU  above  200  items — half  of  them  never  be- 
t<x»  shown  to  the  public — ^ranged  from  sU- 
ver,  porcelains,  furniture,  maps,  sketches  and 
mementos  to  portraits.  The  collection  lUu- 
mlnated  a  remarkable  man  whose  fingers 
lay  across  the  pulse  of  tbe  new  nation  for 
most  of  his  96  years. 

Charles  CarroU's  life  was  spilnkled  with 
paradox.  An  arch  conservative,  his  politics 
were  revolutionary;  a  cautious  financier,  he 
backed  visionary  ventures;  hugely  rich,  he 
eschewed  pomp;  a  lawyer,  be  never  prac- 
ticed; a  statesman,  he  kept  out  of  the  lime- 
light. Vigorously  healthy  (be  rose  at  five, 
walked  half  a  mile  dally  to  a  spring  bath- 
bouse  for  an  ley  bef ore-breakfast  dip.  rode 
horseback  In  bis  80b),  be  thought  himself 
puny  and  weak.  His  wife  became  addicted  to 
the  opiates  used  to  dull  the  pain  of  many  111- 
nesaes.  His  only  son  was  an  alcoholic  fail- 
ure. Yet  CarroU  stirvived  cheerfully  unto 
1832 — the  last,  by  six  years,  of  all  that  brU- 
Uant  company  of  signers. 

Charles'  grandfather,  Charles  Carroll  tbe 
Settler,  began  life  In  Ireland.  He  landed  in 


Maryland  in  1688  with  bright  prospects  as 
Lord  Baltimore's  friend  and  attorney  gen- 
eral, but  suffered  from  the  growing  antl- 
Cathollc  bias  In  Maryland.  Though  the  col- 
ony had  been  founded  by  Catholics,  they 
were  perlodlcaUy  disfranchised,  double-taxed 
and  forbidden  to  hold  pubUc  office.  Tbe  Car- 
roU coat  of  arms,  which  In  Ireland  bad 
borne  a  hawk  resting,  was  altered  by  tbe  Im- 
migrant, in  celebration  of  his  flight  to  the 
New  World,  to  depict  "a  hawk  rising."  Car- 
roU must  have  pondered  ruefuUy  how  his 
hawk  had  been  shot  down.  Nevertbeleas,  he 
married  and  stayed.  His  heir,  Charles  Car- 
roU of  Annapolis,  added  land  to  that  ac- 
cumulated by  his  father,  collected  annual 
qultrents  from  tenant  farmers,  planted  and 
shipped  tobacco.  Imported  wines  and  wool- 
ens. coUected  debts  for  relatives,  whom  he 
charged  five  percent,  lent  funds  and  extracted 
Interest  when  due.  With  partners,  he  es- 
tablished the  Balltlmore  Iron  Works  (at  a 
remote  hamlet  north  of  Annapolis),  which 
eventuaUy  returned  £400  annually.  He 
rankled  at  the  antl-CathoUc  strictures,  but 
he  kept  a  low  profile  and  prospered. 

His  only  chUd  was  Charles  CarroU  of  Car- 
roUton, bom  in  1737 — and  here  a  minor  mys- 
tery surfaces :  The  marriage  document  of  the 
senior  CarroU  and  Elizabeth  Brooke  is  dated 
1767,  by  which  time  the  son  was  20.  If  the 
boy  was  Indeed  Ulegltimate  for  a  time  (and 
brief  references  in  two  extant  letters  tend  to 
verify  this)  It  Is  odd  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  It,  then  or  later.  But  the  18th  cen- 
ttury  took  these  things  In  stride:  The  last 
Lord  Baltimore's  son  was  a  bastard,  yet  was 
the  recognized  heir. 

At  any  rate,  the  senior  Carrolls  lived  in  aU 
gentUlty  both  In  Annapolis  and  at  Doughore- 
gan  Manor,  a  plantation  40  mUes  north, 
where  a  handsome  house  was  a-buUdlng. 
Toung  Charley,  Uke  Ws  father  and  grand- 
father, was  programmed  for  a  Jesuit  educa- 
tion. 

At  ten  he  was  sent  off  to  boarding  school. 
Two  years  later.  In  1749,  he  was  dispatched 
with  a  handful  of  other  Catholic  boys  to  the 
then  preeminent  Jesuit  coUege  of  St.  Omers 
In  France. 

He  was  a  good  student.  "I  have  got  the  fifth 
place  in  my  school,  among  three  &  twenty 
boys,"  be  wrote  his  father  proudly.  Com- 
manded by  Papa  to  study  law,  he  balked,  but 
gave  In.  At  Bourges  be  ground  away  at 
Roman  and  French  civil  law  and  then  spent 
five  years  at  London's  Middle  Temple  on  Eng- 
lish law.  He  found  law  a  dry  subject  and 
argued  that  It  was  a  waste  of  time  slnoe.  as  a 
CathoUc,  be  was  forbidden  to  practice  in 
Maryland.  His  sober,  scholarly  life  with  tutors 
was  a  far  cry  from  that  of  the  young  bloods 
of  the  day  whose  drinking,  gambling  and 
brawling,  along  with  their  gold-laoed  coata 
and  dandified  ways,  helped  make  London  an 
overblown,  decadent  capital. 

Pap&  wrote  fond  but  admonishing  letters, 
warning  against  "gamesters,"  commending 
him  for  dressing  simply  (Papa  sent  cash,  but 
little  for  luxxirles).  directing  him  to  find  a 
good  dancing  master  and  to  learn  to  fence. 
He  had  "good  hair  when  a  chUd,  if  It  con- 
tinues so,  pray  wear  it.  It  wlU  become  you 
better  than  a  wig."  And,  "Drawing  is  a  pretty 
accompUshment  and  I  wish  you  cotild  spare 
time  to  attend  to  it,  but  let  nothing  divert 
you  from  the  study  of  tbe  Law."  Parties  and 
theater  trips  were  salutary.  Papa,  conceded, 
but  only  as  occasional  relaxations  so  that 
"dear  Charley"  could  study  harder. 

Longing  for  home  and  mother,  Charley 
grumbled  but  obeyed.  At  last  in  1764,  his 
education  complete,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, sadly  aware  that  his  beloved  mother 
had  died  without  his  seeing  her  again,  and 
rejected  by  the  only  young  lady,  a  Miss 
Louisa  Baker,  that  he  had  coiuted.  He  Is 
described  by  a  contemporary  as  not  taU.  but 
with  fine  features;  he  had  a  graceful  car- 
riage (the  dancing  master  was  evidently 
worth  the  oiitlay)  and  was  a  superb  horse- 
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nuin.  If  his  nose  was  a  trifle  loug  aud  hlB 
mouth  a  trifle  prim.  hl»  warm  smile  and  Eu- 
ropean manners  won  him  quick  approval.  He 
lived  with  hla  Jt^t^ar  and  quickly  formed 
•the  habit  of  buali^sB,"  tending  the  grow- 
ing  fortune   Papa  had   seeded. 

Marriage  seemed  his  next  duty,  but  It  took 
him  four  years.  A  cousin,  Rachel  Cooke,  ap- 
pealed to  him  and  they  set  the  wedding  date 
for  July  1766.  A  simuner  fever  laid  Charles 
low  and  the  nuptials  were  postponed  till  fall. 
Nevertheless  he  refused  to  be  disheartened. 
In  a  Jocular  mood  for  once,  he  wrote  a  friend 
that  he  would  wed  on  November  5,  which 
happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plotr— 'but  it  Is  no  wonder  a  bloody- 
minded  Papist  should  chuse  a  day  for  feast- 
ing and  merriment  which  had  like  (It  you 
believe  ye  story)  to  have  been  fatal  to  a 
Protestant  king  and  Parliament." 

Pall  came  and  It  was  Rachel's  turn  to  be 
ill;  she  died  in  three  weeks.  "I  have  had  the 
great  misfortune  to  lose  Miss  Cooke,"  he 
wrote  a  realtlve.  "You  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  must  be  sensible  how 
great  a  loss  I  have  sustained  ...  I  feel  all 
ye  weight  of  It." 

But  he  was  youn^  and  resilient  .ind  mar- 
riage was  still  on  his  mind.  This  time  a  suit- 
able match  was  rl?ht  under  his  nose  Some 
years  earlier,  his  father,  Carroll  of  Annapolis, 
had  taken  Into  his  home  Rachel  Darn  all  and 
her  daughter  Mary.  Rachel's  father-in-law,  a 
Carroll  kinsman,  had  been  appointed, 
thanks  to  Carroll,  to  a  government  post  bxit 
had  poked  his  paws  freely  Into  the  public 
till.  Charged  with  embezzlement,  he  had 
skipped  the  country.  His  son.  Rachel's  hus- 
band, did  not  better,  also  leaving  the  coMntrv 
In  disgrace,  leaving  wife  and  child  penniless. 
His  daughter,  Mary,  or  Molly,  as  she  was 
called,  was  a  winsome,  outpcinc;  Rirl  and  In 
June  1768,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroIUon,  aged 
30,  made  her  his  bride. 

They  never  lived  at  CprrolUon — a  large 
parcel  of  land  deeded  by  Papa — but  settled 
in  the  AnnapoU.s  house.  Molly  mu.st  have 
been  good-*empertd.  for  she  allo'ved  her 
husband  to  name  a  daugiifr  Louisa  Rac'nel, 
after  his  two  lost  loves. 

She  also  agreed  to  a  mai-'i.'.ge  .settlement 
which.  In  lle\J  of  dower  rlehts,  gave  her  E300 
a  year  In  the  event  of  his  death.  (Dower 
rights  would  have  meant  one-third  of  his 
fortune,  plus  guardlan.shlp  of  the  rest  for 
minor  children.)  Thus  father  and  srin  were 
at  pains  to  protect  their  fortunes  for  their 
posterity. 

Aside  from  the  family  lands,  some  80.000 
acres  (■»  traveler  wrote  that  one  could  hardly 
cross  Maryland  without  traversing  Carroll 
lands),  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  It  Is 
estimated,  had  then  some  200,000  pounds 
sterling  with  more  to  accrue  at  his  father's 
demise.  .At  his  own  death  69  years  later  he 
was  worth  nearly  $2  million — no  longer  the 
largest  fortune  in  America,  but  in  1832  not 
to  be  sneezed  at. 

Carroll  of  CarroUton  early  felt  that  in- 
dependence from  Britain  was  an  xtltiwats 
necessity,  writins;  In  1762  that  he  s.iw  no  al- 
ternative In  his  letters  he  is  forever  oa  gxiard 
against  predatory  Ensjllsh  dictate-'  When 
Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act,  Carroll 
seethed;  the  .Act's  repeal  a  year  later  (1766) 
contained  a  declar.ition  that  s'ill  cliilmed 
for  Englaixl  broad  power  over  Colonial  af- 
fair?, and  Carroll  was  not  mollirted. 

If  Parliament  Invoked  a  rleht,  wrote  Car- 
roll, "to  restrain  us  from  manufacturing, 
tils  Restraint  would  be  more  opp'essive  than 
the  Stamp  Act  itself." 

Id  1773  a  clash  in  the  pres.s  brou^jht  Car- 
roll to  the  forefront  of  public  notice.  The 
Maryland  Gazette  published  a  seri°s  of  letters 
between  "First  Citizen"  and  "Second  Cltlren" 
on  the  current  governor's  highhanded  be- 
havior In  setting  salaries  for  Colonial  offl- 
nials.  The  Maryland  Assembly  had  lowered 
these  fjes,  whereupon  the  governor  dis.olved 


the  Assembly   and   relnatituted   the   higher 
pay  scales. 

Everyone  knew  who  the  "CltiBens"  were. 
Daniel  Dulany,  eloquent  lawyer  and  scornful 
of  the  Carrolls  (with  whom  he  had  a  running 
feud ) ,  argued  the  governor'a  side  In  a  dia- 
logue between  "First  Cltlaen"  and  "Second 
Citizen  '  which  he  published  In  the  Mary- 
land Ga/ette.  CSharlea  Carroll  then  assumed 
the  pseudonym  of  "First  Citizen"  In  order 
to  attack  Dulany's  jjo.sltion.  Soon  the  "First 
Citizen"— Carroll— wa"!  reaping  praise  and 
acclaim.  HU  letters  were  given  credit  for  a 
lai;dsllde  election  that  year,  when  every 
Maryland  county  .sent  antlestabllshment 
delegates  to  Annapolis  Equally  Important. 
they  influenced  other  Catholics  to  swing 
a*av  from  the  Crown. 

The  Dulaiiys  were  Irl.sh  Marylanders  who 
had  converted  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  thus  enjoyed  perquisites  denied  the  Car- 
rolls,  who  had  no  great  opinion  of  them  any- 
way. When  Uoyd  Dulany  wrote  a  scathing 
letter  accusing  the  father,  Carroll  of  An- 
napolis, of  "Vice  and  profligacy."  the  son  had 
to  respond.  C.irroll  wa.s  anything  but  a 
swashbuckler  and  thought  the  custom  of 
dueling  absurd  but,  boiling,  he  sent  back 
a  letter  to  Dulany  saying  he  would  ride  out 
uie  next  day  at  dawn— a  veiled  invitation  to 
a  diel. 

■Why  you  silly  puppy,"   Dulany  retorted 

the  same  day.  "How  can  you  be  such  a  fool 

a.i  to  insinuate  that  a  certain  person  Is  afraid. 

."  Fortunately,  no  one  was  there  to  meet 

Carroll  the  noxt  mornhig. 

Presently  the  First  Continental  Congress 
gathered  in  Philadelphia.  Carroll  did  not 
serve  as  an  ofBclal  delegate  because  of  his 
religion  (paplst.s  were  not  welcomed  In 
weighty  councils)  but  went  along  as  an  ob- 
server. Though  moderates  held  the  reins  that 
year  (1774),  he  wrote  his  father  that,  much 
as  he  dreaded  a  war,  "This  controversy  will 
at  last  be  decided  by  arn's.  I  wUl  either  en- 
deavor to  defend  the  liberties  of  this  country 
or  die  with  them." 

In  the  sprin;;  of  1776  It  beca.ne  urgent  to 
see  if  Canada  would  Join  the  Colonies  in 
throwing  off  the  Engiuh  yoke,  and  Carroll 
was  chosen  to  travel  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  Montreal.  John  Adams  approved  the 
choice:  ".  .  .  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  nation.  He  speaks  their  language  as 
easily  as  ours  ...  of  more  cou-sequence  he 
wa  i  educated  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
.  .  In  the  cause  of  American  liberty  his 
zeal,  fortitude  ai.d  persevere  nee  have  been 
so  consplc'.ious  ,  .  .  but  he  continues  to 
ha'..T.rd  his  all.  his  immense  fortune,  his  life.'" 
The  mission  failed,  a.s  Canada  wanted  no 
part  of  the  Revolution,  but  Carroll's  jour- 
nal shows  he  obtained  a  gra.sp  of  military 
affairs  which  was  to  stand  him  In  good 
stead.  Hardly  had  he  returned  In  June  when 
he  was  off  to  Philadelphia,  this  time  a  full- 
fledged  delegate,  approlntcd  to  the  Board  of 
War.  Prom  then  on  his  eminence  grew  along 
with  his  Involvements. 

He  sicned  the  Declaration,  dealt  with  the 
finances  and  logistics  ct  General  Washing- 
ton's .'rmy,  and  attended  sessions  of  the 
M  irviand  Assembly  as  well  as  Congress.  There 
wa.=  talk  of  sendlnr  him  to  Pe.rls.  again  with 
{■Yanklln.  to  negotiate  the  French  alliance. 
He  did  not  go  but  communicated  with  old 
friends  abroad  to  smooth  Franklin's  path. 
Again,  he  helned  quell  the  Conway  Cabal 
which  ml?ht  hnvc  un.seated  George  Wash- 
ioCTton. 

In  1781  ar.d  1782  CarroU's  immediate 
fauilly  was  decimated.  The  gentle  Rachel,  his 
mother-in-law,  died,  then  his  father — a  re- 
doubtable patriarch  of  80 — fell  off  the  porch 
of  his  Annapolla  residence  and  broke  his 
neck.  The  shock  of  this  accident  sent  Molly 
in  retreat  to  her  room.  Only  33,  ahe  had 
borne  seven  children,  lost  tliree,  and  swal- 
lowed too  often  the  la.idan'am  prescribed  for 


pains  of  births  and  lUneas.  She  neyer  emerged 
again.  Within  weeks  she  waa  dead. 

aETIRXlCZKT  TO  DOUOBOKZfiAN  AITD  FVIVATE  LIFE 

Carroll  of  Carrollton  sat  for  23  years  In  the 
Maryland  Senate,  and  served  In  the  CS.  Sen- 
ate too  until  law  prohibited  the  holding  of 
both  offices  slmultaneottsly.  He  was  glad  to 
leave  New  York  where  "We  have  sat  long, 
done  nothing  of  moment,  and  have  spent  the 
state's  money  idly  and  unprofitably."  He  had 
favored  locating  the  nation's  new  capital  "on 
the  Pohvomach"  (Potomac),  believing  this 
would  add  dignity  and  stature  to  Maryland, 
but  he  preferred  life  at  Doughoregan  Manor 
where  he  was  now  growing  wheat  Instead  of 
tobacco,  liming  and  manoring  his  flelda  to 
prevent  depletion  of  the  soil.  He  housed  300 
slaves  as  well  or  better  than  his  white  ten- 
ants, and  manumitted  some  of  them.  He 
helped  persuade  Maryland,  considered  a 
"doubtful"  state,  to  ratify  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
played  a  dominant  role  In  writing  the  state's 
conservative  constitution.  He  lobbied  to 
era.se  the  last  of  the  anti-Catholic  laws.  No 
religion  should  be  forced  on  anyone.  He  once 
wrote,  "I  am  as  averse  to  having  religion 
crammed  down  people's  throat  as  a  proc- 
lamation." 

He  didn't  like  Jefferson,  had  not  much 
faith  in  "the  people"  and  believed  with  all 
the  fervor  of  an  educated  aristocrat  that  the 
upper  classes  were  abler  at  ruling  than  the 
Ignorant  mob.  The  year  Jefferson  was  elected 
President  (1800)  saw  Carroll  defeated  for 
the  first  time.  He  retired  from  politics. 

The  last  third  of  Carroll's  life  was  almost 
serene;  the  master  of  Doughoregan  ("house 
of  kings" — an  old  Gaelic  word)  tended  his 
peach  trees,  kept  meticulous  books,  received 
streams  of  visitors  and  taught  bis  grandchil- 
dren and  their  children  French.  He  was  an 
indulgent  father  who  gave  each  of  his  three 
offspring  910,000  a  year,  but  was  dismayed 
at  their  extravagances  and  frequently  had 
to  ball  his  sons-in-law  out  of  debt.  His  only 
son,  Charles  Carroll  of  Homewood,  gave  up 
the  Church  and  took  up  drink,  held  no  posi- 
tions to  speak  of,  cost  his  father  much  In 
cash  and  anxiety,  and  died  In  1825. 

Of  the  two  surviving  daughters,  Mary  mar- 
ried a  transplanted  Englishman,  Richard 
Caton,  and  In  her  turn  produced  four  love- 
ly girls,  three  of  whom — "the  American 
graces" — sailed  off  to  London  to  enchant 
court  circles  and  capture  titled  husbands, 
Louisa's  wedding  to  Sir  Peltou  Hervey- 
Bathur^t,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, topped  London's  social  season  in 
1817;  the  great  Duke  himself  gave  her  away. 
Marianne  married  the  Duke's  own  brother, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  a  former  governor- 
general  of  India,  while  Elizabeth  married 
Bnron  StaiTord  In  1836. 

The  foiuth  Caton  daughter,  Emily,  stayed 
in  Maryland  a)id  was  her  g»-andfather's 
favorite. 

With  the  deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams 
In  1326,  Can-oil  became  the  last  living  signer; 
his  face  adorns  a  medal  struck  to  commemo- 
rate the  nation's  50th  and  his  90th  year.  In 
1828  he  wa-s  coaxed  out  of  retirement  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  the  first  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  station — he  had  helped  fi- 
nance this  line.  He  retained  his  mental  vigor 
virtually  to  the  end,  and  died  peacefully  in 
November  1832. 

He  was  burled  In  the  chapel  which  forms 
the  north  wing  of  Doughoregan  Manor:  sev- 
eral other  Carrolls  have  followed  him  there. 
The  manor,  reduced  to  2,500  acres  today 
from  its  13,500-acre  sprawl  In  the  signer's 
time.  Is  stui  a  private  estate,  occupied  by  an 
eighth-generation  descendant. 

An  Interesting  picture  of  life  at  Dougho- 
regan in  1827  IB  afforded  by  a  letter,  from  a 
young  man  who  visited  the  manor  on  Cvr- 
roll's  90th  birthday,  which  waa  published  by 
the  Maryland  Historical  society: 
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■'  I  We]  drove  up  to  the  Manor  wblch  Is  atz> 
ti'on  miles  from  Baltimore.  .  .  .  We  found 
the  family  there  expecting  us,  and  Joined  old 
Mr.  Carroll  &  two  or  three  other  gentlemen 
.il  ihe  dinner  table:  he  Is  a  nice  little  old 
mail  with  a  sharp  face,  not  very  thin,  &  gay 
in-uevoient  face — his  hair  is  very  white  & 
]c\^  being  tied  with  a  ribbon  behind.  He 
wears  drab  breeches  &  worsted  stockings, 
viih  an  old  fashioned  walstcoast  with  long 
!>,>ci-cts  hanging  down,  a  large  wrapper  or 
cloarv  .  .  which  be  tucks  up  Sc  holds  round 
liiiTi  as  be  walks,  so  as  to  look  quite  funny. 
His  conversation  Is  very  lively  ...  he  seems 
to  take  great  Interest  In  all  that  Is  going  on, 
mixing  a  great  deal  with  the  family.  .  .  . 
The  whole  place  Is  a  sample  of  southern 
hospitality  on  its  greatest  scale  as  to  care- 
lessness &  kindness  though  not  as  to  splen- 
dour which  certainly  never  is  thought 
about." 

The  visitor  continues  bis  description  of  a 
haphazard,  unpretentious  garden  and  many- 
roomed  house  bvistllng  with  family  and  a 
dozen  houseguests,  eating  and  chatting  in 
one  room,  playing  cards  in  another,  singing  to 
a  harp  and  guitar  in  still  another,  or  lolling 
among  books  and  newspapers  In  a  fotu'th. 
"Everybody  seems  to  catch  In  ten  minutes 
all  the  freedom  &  ease  of  the  place.  .  . 
There  are  guns  &  you  may  go  to  shoot,  there 
are  horses  and  you  may  ride — a  bath  &  you 
can  bathe.  Tou  stay  a  day  or  a  week,  wel- 
comed when  you  come  and  going  away  at  any 
hour  you  choose." 

The  birthday  was  "a  grand  gala  .  .  .  the 
guests  from  around  poured  in  .  .  .  forty- 
four  persons  sat  down  to  table,  we  had  glorl- 
otis  saddles  of  venison  &  mutton,  plum  pud- 
dings. &  substantlals  as  well  a  Kickshaws  of 
all  sorts — after  dinner  the  old  gentleman 
drank  two  glasses  of  champagne — and  then 
left  his  grandson  Charles  Carroll  to  do  the 
honours.  .  .    " 

And  when  the  squire  of  Doughoregan  re- 
tired, a  guest  rose  to  give  this  felicitous 
toast:  "May  public  &  private  virtue  be 
crowned  ever  as  now  with  the  garland  of 
years." 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S,  2935)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Authorization  Act  of 
1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U,S.C.  57c)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  otit  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  of  the  Commission  not  to 
exceed  854,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976  (of  which  not  to  exceed  $26,- 
000,000  shall  be  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  maintaining  competition);  not  to  Exceed 
$14,500,000  for  the  fiscal  transition  period 
ending  September  30.  1976  (of  which  not  to 
exceed  $6,250,000  shall  be  authorized  for  the 
purposes  of  maintaining  competition);  not 
to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977  (of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000,000  shall  be  authorized  for  the 
purposes  of  maintaining  competition);  and 
not  to  exceed  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978  (of  which  not  to 


exceed  $45,000,000  shall  be  authorized  for  the 
purposes  of  maintaining  competition).". 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  (1) 
striking  out  section  21  thereof:  and  (2) 
amending  section  1  thereof  by  striking  out 
"That  a  '  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  v.-ith  appropriate 
paragraph  indentation,  the  following: 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act'. 
"(b)  A". 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act  (16 
T7.S.C.  41),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  two  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate,  request,  or  Informa- 
tion to  the  President  c»-  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  It  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  budget  estimate, 
request,  or  Information  to  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shaU  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit Its  legislative  recommendations,  or  tes- 
timony, or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
approval,  conunents,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  tes- 
timony, or  comments  to  the  Congress.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  'ederal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (16  U.S.C.  42)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)",  "(b)",  "(e)",  "(f)", 
and  "(g)"  Unmediately  before  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs 
thereof,  and 

(2)  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  the  foUowlng 
two  new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  in  fiu'therance  of 
Its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  main- 
taining competition,  to  establish,  as- 
sign the  duties,  and  Bx  the  comjiensatlon  for 
not  to  exceed  25  attorney,  economist,  sptecial 
expert,  and  outside  counsel  positions.  Indi- 
viduals may  be  appointed  to  such  positions 
by  the  Commission  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  S,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
'/ates  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  GS-18,  but  not  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  for  GS-16,  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  6332  of  such  title. 

"(d)  Any  appointment  or  removal  of  an 
employee  of  the  Commission  to  a  position  In 
categories  as-16,  G3-17,  and  GS-18  may  be 
made  by  the  Commission  without  regard  to 
any  provision  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
other  than  section  3324  thereof  where  ap- 
plicable, governing  appointments  to,  and  re- 
movals from,  positions  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Executive  OfBcs  of  the  President  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  any 
officer  thereof,  or  by  any  office  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  other  than  the 
Commission,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  45(c) )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  sentenc«  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  re- 
quired by  an  order  of  the  Commission  to 
cease  and  desist  from  using  any  method  of 
competition  or  any  act  or  practice  may  ob- 
tain a  review  of  such  order  in  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit 


within  which  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  resides  or  maintains  its  princi- 
pal place  of  business.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  6(g)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CommLsslon  Act  (15  UJB.C.  45(g) )  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  strUtlng  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  thereof  In  their  entirety,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Upon  the  60th  day  after  such  order 
is  served.  If  a  petition  for  review  has  been 
dxUy  filed,  except  that  any  such  order  may 
be  stayed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate,  by — ■ 

"(A)  the  Commission; 

"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States,  If  a  petition  for  review 
of  such  order  is  pending  In  such  court  and 
If  an  application  for  such  a  stay  was  pre- 
viously submitted  to  and  denied  by  the 
Commission;  or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  U  an  applicable 
petition  for  certiorari  Is  pending.". 

SBC.  8.  Section  5(m)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U3.0. 
46 (m) )  are  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "or  a 
suit  for  injunction  or  other  equitable  relief", 
immediately  after  "action"  In  the  first  sen- 
tences threof;  and  (2)  by  amending  the 
second  sentences  thereof  to  read  "In  such 
action  or  suit,  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  shaU  be  Uable  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation 
and  such  other  equitable  reUef  as  the  court 
may  deem  appropriate.". 

Sec.  9,  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  50)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)",  "(b)",  "(c)",  and 
"(f)"  immediately  before  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  paragraphs  thereof. 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "If 
any  person,  partnership;  or  corporation 
which  is  required  by  the  Commission  to  file 
or  submit  any  annual  or  special  report,  or 
to  obey  any  subpena  or  other  order  requir- 
ing access  to  documentary  evidence,  faUs  to 
comply  with  any  such  requirement  within 
the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  if  such  faUure  continues  for 
15  days  after  notice  of  such  defaiUt  to  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation,  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  shaU  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  clvU  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $1,(X)0  nor  more  than  $5,000 
as  the  court  may  determine,  for  each  day 
that  such  faUure  continues  after  such  ISth 
day.  The  amount  of  such  clvU  penalty  shall 
be  payable  into  the  I'reasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil 
suit  *iy  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commission, 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  which  such  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  resides  or  does  busi- 
ness.", 

(3)  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  the  fol- 
lowing two  new  subsections: 

"(d)  No  action  to  stay  accumulation  of 
any  of  the  penalties  provided  by  subsection 
(c)  or  to  chaUenge  the  validity,  or  to  en- 
join the  Commission  or  the  United  States 
from  enforcement,  of  any  requirement  to 
submit  or  file  any  annual  or  special  report 
or  any  subpoena  or  other  order  requiring 
access  to  documentary  evidence  may  be 
commenced  until  after  the  service  of  a 
notice  of  default  by  the  Coounlssion  as  pro- 
vided In  such  subsection  (c).  No  court  shall 
Issue  any  order  staying  the  accumulation  of 
such  penalties  unless  the  party  seeking  such 
relief  shall  have  first  demonstrated — 

"  ( 1 )  a  substantial  probabiUty  of  prevaUing 
on  the  merits; 

"(2)  that  such  party  will  be  Irreparablf 
Injured  unless  the  accumulation  of  suoh 
penalties  Is  stayed;  and 
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"(3)  that  the  equities  clearly  lavor  i^uch 
stay. 

"(e)  No  court  shall  bold  Invalid,  or  Issuo 
an  order  enjoining  the  Cotnmliwlon  or  the 
United  States  from  enforcing,  (1)  any  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  the  submission 
or  filing  of  any  annual  or  special  report,  or 
(2)  any  requirement  of  any  subpena  at 
other  order  requiring  the  production  of  any 
dociunentary  evidence,  unless  the  party  sub- 
ject to  such  requirement  first  demonstrat*>8 
that — 

"(A)  such  requirement  Is.  with  respect  to 
such  party,  unduly  btirdenaome;   or 

"(B)  the  Information  sought  by  such  re- 
quirement Is  not  reasonably  relevant  to  an 
inquiry  being  conducted  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
conduct  Investlgatlorus  and  to  adjudicate 
complaints  consistent  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  such  investi- 
gation or  adjudication  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  thi.s  Act.". 

Sic.  10.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.8.C  67a(b) )  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Iramedlatelv 
after  °'(b>",  and  (3)  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph — 

•(2)  (A)  Whenever,  pvursuant  to  section 
553(e)  of  Utle  6,  United  States  Code,  an 
Interested  person  petitions  the  Commission 
for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a 
rule  under  this  section,  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
grant  or  deny  such  petition  within  120  days 
after  the  date  that  such  petition  Is  received 
by  It.  If  the  Commission  grants  such  a  peti- 
tion, it  shall  commence  an  appropriate  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  If  the  Commission 
denies  such  a  petition,  it  shall  set  forth,  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  Its  reasons 
for  such  denial. 

"(B>  If  the  Commission  denies  such  a  peti- 
tion (or  If  it  falls  to  act  thereon  within  tlie 
120-day  period  mandated  by  subparagraph 
(A)),  the  petitioner  may  commence  a  civil 
action  In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  an  order  directing  the  Com- 
mission to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  take  the 
action  requested  in  such  petition.  Such  an 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  such  denial  or,  where  appro- 
priate within  80  days  after  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  such  120-day  period. 

"(C>  If  such  a  petitioner  can  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  in  a  de  novo  pro- 
ceeding before  such  court,  that  the  action 
requested  in  such  petition  to  the  Commission 
is  necessary  to  prevent  acts  or  practices 
which  are  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  or  affecting  commerce,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  S(a)(l),  and  that  the 
failure  of  the  Commission  to  talce  such  action 
will  result  In  the  continuation  of  such  un- 
lawful acts  or  practices,  such  court  shall 
order  the  Commission  to  initiate  such  action. 

"(Dl  In  any  action  under  this  paragraph, 
a  court  shall  have  no  axilhority  to  compel 
the  Commission  to  take  any  action  other 
tlian  the  initiation  oi  a  mlemaking  proceed- 
ing in  accordance  with  ihis  sectiou.". 

Szfj.  11.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  1 15  U.S.C.  41  et  scq.)  as  amended  by 
this  .^ct,  is  further  aniendcJ  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Coinmls- 
Fion  Is  auihorized  to  provide  flnanclitl  as- 
sistance and  to  make  grants  to  eligible  States 
to  Improve  the  antitrust  enforcement  capa- 
bility of  such  State.  As  u.sed  in  this  section, 
an  'eligible  Slate'  is  on'''  that  hat-  a  State  plan 
which  has  btfu  appt'ovpd  under  subsection 
I  ■;  1 . 

"(b)  The  attorney  general  of  any  State 
may  stibmit  to  the  Comml.ssion  a  plan  for 
Improving  antitrust  enforrement  In  such 
State.  Each  bvich  plan  shall  be  consistent 
with  such  bosic  criteria  as  the  Commission 
nmy  establish  pursviant  to  subsection  (d), 
and  it  shall— 


"  ( 1 )  authorize  the  State's  attorney  general 
to  implement  or  direct  the  implementation 
thereof; 

"(2)  describe  In  detaU  a  program  for  the 
training  of  State  officers  and  employees  in 
antitrust  enforcement  and  describe  the 
mean?  proposed  for  implementing,  evaluat- 
ing, and  revtiing  such  program: 

'  I  3 )  establish  such  Hscal  controls  and  fund 
accounting  procedxires  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a.ssure  proper  di^-posal  of  and  accounting 
r>r  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State,  Including 
any  such  fund.s  which  are  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  political  subdivision  thereof;  and 

"(4)  provide  (A)  for  making  such  reports 
to  the  Conunlsslon  m  such  foran  and  with 
.suc'i  ir.formatlon  as  the  Commission  pre- 
-crlbes.  and  (B)  for  keeping  such  records  and 
aU'ording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sion finds  neces'5ary  to  assure  the  accuracy 
thereof  and  the  verification  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Conunlsslon  shedl  approve  any 
S'ate  plan,  and  any  modification  of  any  such 
plan  which  Is  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subjection  (b) . 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall,  by  regulation, 
as  soon  a^  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  prescribe  basic  cri- 
teria for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  equi- 
table dl.stributton  among  the  several  States 
of  the  funds  available  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  from  the  allotment  to  any  State  which 
administers  a  plan  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion. Payments  to  a  State  under  this  section 
may  ije  made  in  Installments,  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpayment  or 
overpayment,  and  may  be  made  directly  to  a 
State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies  de- 
signated for  this  purpoee  by  the  State,  or  to 
both. 

"(f)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  authorized  representa- 
tives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  any  grantee  under  this  section. 

"ig)  If  the  Commission  finds,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  State  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  section,  that — 

"(1)  the  prograni  for  which  8\ich  grant 
•A'as  made  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  or 

"(2)  the  program  as  op>erated  or  main- 
tained falls  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  with  the 
applicable  plan  as  approved; 
the  CommlSBlon  shall  notify  such  State  of 
such  dndlng  of  noncompliance.  No  further 
payments  may  be  made  under  this  section 
to  such  State  by  the  Commission  until  It  Is 
satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  ha."i  been, 
or  will  promptly  be.  corrected,  except  that 
tlie  Commission  may  authorize  additional 
payments  for  any  other  program  carried  out 
by  such  Str.te  under  this  Act  vhich  is  not 
involved  In  such  noncomp'.lanc?. 

"(h)    As  u.sed   In  thlr,  section   the  term  — 

"(1)  "State"  Includes  epch  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Unlfed  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwe«ilth  of  Puerto 
Rico:  and 

"('2)  'attorney  p.eneral"  means  (A)  the  at- 
torney general  of  a  State  or  (B)  the  principal 
law  enforcement  officer  of  a  State,  In  any 
case  in  which  that  role  Vs  performed  by  an 
officer  other  thau  .su'. h  State's  attorney 
genernl 

"I  I)  Ther>»  a''o  iiu'hori^ed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  ';arry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977;  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1978;  and  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979  For  fiscal  years  ending  after 
1979.  there  may  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  only  such 


sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.". 

Sec.  12.  Sections  2  and  3  ot  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  tar  other  purposes"',  approred  October  15, 
1914  (16  U.S.C.  13  and  14),  and  section  3  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,  and  for  other  ptupoees',  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  13),  and  for  other  purposes"',  ap- 
proved June  19,  1938  (15  UJB.C.  13a),  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  ccnnmerce" 
wherever  the  term  appears  and  IZKerttng  In 
Ileti  thereof  "In  or  affecting  commerce"". 

Sec.  13  Section  5  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1930  (Ifi  UjB.C.  68c)  is 
amended  by  striking  oat  the  term  ""wood"' 
in  tlie  second  paragraph  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ""woor'. 

Skc.  14.  Section  9(b)(1)  of  the  Fur  Prod- 
ucLs  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  e9g(b)(l)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  tevm  "votatlng" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rlolating". 

Sec.  15.  Section  13(a)(2)  of  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
70J(n)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  outer  coverings  of  ftimlture,  mat- 
tresses, and  box  springs,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  require  care  labeling  "with 
respect    to    outer    coverings    of   furniture.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  a  technical  amendment  to  ttae 
desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  proposes  a  technical 
amendment: 

(1)  Strike  page  10,  line  12  through  page  13, 
line  25. 

(2)  Renumber  section  12,  13,  14.  and  15,  as 
section  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  an  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'S.  2935)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Authorization  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Cominls&lon  Act  ( !5  U.S.C.  57c)  Is  amended 
lo  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prr.prlated  to  carrj'  out  the  functicn.i,  pov- 
err,  and  duties  of  the  Commission  not  to 
exceed  $54,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  30.  1976  loi  v.-hlch  net  to  exceed  $25,- 
OOO.COO  rhall  bo  authorized  for  the  purposes 
c.f  maintaining  competition);  not  to  exceed 
$1*1,500.000  'or  the  fiscal  transition  period 
ending  Septetnbcr  30,  1976  (of  which  not  to 
exceed  $6,250,000  shall  be  atithorized  for  the 
purposes  of  maintaining  competition);  not 
to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977  (of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000,000  shall  be  authorized  for  the 
purposes  of  maintaining  competition);  and 
not  to  exoeec".  $8.'!. 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  September  80,  1078  (of  which  not  to 
exceed  Mfi.OOOjOOO  ahaU  be  Mitborlnd  for 
the  purixMea  d.  maintaining  oompetttloii) .". 

Sec.  3.  The  Vaderal  Ttade  OwnmliBdop  Act 
(15  U.8.C.  41  et  aeq.)  is  amendwl  by  (1) 
striking  out  section  21  thereof;  and  (3) 
amending  section  1  thereof  by  strtlUug  out 
That  a"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  with  appropriate 
paragraph  indentation,  the  following: 

"  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act'. 

"(b)  A". 

Sbc.  4.  Sectioti  1  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended  by  tills  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  41),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  two  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(c)  'Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate,  request,  or  Informa- 
tion to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  budget  estimate,  re- 
quest, or  Information  to  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  commission  submits 
any  legislative  reconmiendatlons,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Ofllce  of  lUmagemrait  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  c^Bcer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit its  legislative  recommendations,  or 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation,  to 
any  ofllcer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
for  approval,  oomments,  or  review,  prior  'to 
the  submission  of  such  reoommendations, 
testimony,  or  oomments  to  the  Congress.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  (15  UJB.C.  42)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)",  -(b)".  "(e)".  "(f)", 
and  "(g)"  Immediately  before  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragn^hs 
thereof,  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  the  following 
two  new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  authority 
conferred  by  this  section,  the  Commission  is 
authorized,  in  fiu'therance  of  Its  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  maintaining  oompeti- 
tlon,  to  establish,  assign  the  duties,  and  fix 
the  c<Mni>ensatlon  for  not  to  exceed  25  attor- 
ney, economist,  q>ecial  eiqwrt.  and  outside 
counsel  positions.  Individuals  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  such  positions  by  the  Commission 
without  regard  to  the  pro'vlslons  of  Utle  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  am>olntments 
in  the  ctunpetlUve  service,  and  may  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provlsltms  of  duster 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates  but  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18,  but  not  less 
than  the  minimum  rate  for  oiS-16,  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of  such 
title. 

"(d)  Any  appointment  or  removal  of  an 
employee  of  the  Commission  to  a  position  in 
categories  aS-16,  aS-17,  and  OS-IS  may  be 
made  by  the  Commission  without  regard  to 
any  provision  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
other  than  section  3324  thereof  where  ap- 
plicable, governing  appointments  to,  and  re- 
movals from,  positions  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  any 
officer  thereof,  or  by  any  ofBce  or  agency  of 
tlie  Federal  Oovernmcnt  other  than  the  Com- 
mission.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  lY-ade 
Commission  Act  (16  UJS.C.  45(c) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  required 
by  an  order  of  the  Commission  to  cease  and 
desiat  from  using  any  method  of  cmnpetltion 
or  any  act  or  practice  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  Stotes  for  the  circuit  within  which 


such  person,  partnerahip,  or  corpm^lon  re- 
sides or  maintains  its  principal  place  of  busl- 


8bc.  7.  Section  6(g)  ol  the  Federal  Trade 
OommlBBlon  Act  (16  U^S.C.  46(g) )  is  amended 
(1)  t^  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  thereof  In  their  entirety,  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Upon  tiie  60th  day  after  such  order  is 
served.  If  a  petition  toe  review  has  been  duly 
filed,  except  that  any  such  order  may  be 
stayed.  In  ^rtude  or  In  part,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate,  by — 

"(A)  Che  Commission; 

"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of  the 
'United  States,  If  a  petition  for  review  of  such 
order  Is  pending  in  such  cotirt  and  If  an 
application  for  such  a  stay  was  previously 
submitted  to  and  denied  by  the  CtMnmlsslon; 
or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Court,  If  an  ^plicable 
petition  for  certiorari  Is  pending.". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  5(m)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45 
(m) )  are  amended  (l)  by  inserting  "or  a  suit 
for  injunction  at  other  equitable  reUeT*.  Im- 
mediately after  "action"  in  the  first  sentences 
thereof;  and  (2)  by  amending  the  second 
sentences  thereof  to  read  "In  such  action  or 
suit,  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
shaU  be  liable  for  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more 
than  910,000  for  each  violation  and  such 
other  equitable  relief  as  the  court  may  deem 
apprc^rlate.". 

Sac.  9.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  UJB.C.  50)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)",  "(b)",  "(c)",  and  "(f)" 
immediately  before  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  paragraphs  thereof, 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "If 
any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  which 
is  required  by  the  Commission  to  file  or  sub- 
mit any  annual  or  special  report,  or  ■to  obey 
any  subpena  or  other  order  requiring  access 
to  documentary  evidence,  f  afis  to  comply  'with 
any  such  requirement  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed therefor  by  the  Commission,  and  if 
such  faUure  continues  for  15  days  after  no- 
tice of  such  default  to  such  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation,  such  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  civU  penalty  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  as  the  court 
may  determine,  for  each  day  that  such  fail- 
ure continues  after  such  16th  day.  The 
amount  of  such  clvU  penalty  shaU  be  payable 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
shaU  be  recoverable  in  a  clvU  stilt  by  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission,  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within 
which  such  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion resides  or  does  business.", 

(3)  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(c)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  the  foUowlng 
two  new  subsections : 

"(d)  No  action  to  stay  accumulation  of 
any  of  the  penalties  provided  by  subsection 
(c)  or  to  challenge  the  validity,  or  to  enjoin 
the  Commission  or  the  United  States  from 
enforcement,  of  any  requirement  to  submit 
or  file  any  annual  or  special  report  or  any 
subptoena  or  other  order  requiring  access  to 
documentary  e-vldence  may  be  commenced 
untU  after  the  service  of  a  notice  of  default 
by  the  Commission  as  provided  In  such  sub- 
section (c).  No  court  shall  issue  any  order 
staying  the  accumulation  of  such  penalties 
unless  the  party  seeking  such  reUef  shall 
have  first  demonstrated — 

"(1)  a  substantial  probabUity  of  prevaUlng 
on  the  merits; 

"(2)  that  such  party  wfll  be  Irreparably 
Injured  unless  the  accumula'tlon  of  such 
penalties  is  stayed;  and 

"(3)  that  the  equities  clearly  favor  such 
stay. 

"(e)  No  court  shaU  hold  invalid,  or  Issue 


an  order  enjoining  the  Commission  or  the 
United  States  from  enforcing,  (1)  any  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  the  submission  or 
filing  of  any  annual  or  special  report,  or  (2) 
any  requirement  of  any  subpena  or  other 
order  requiring  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence,  unless  the  party  subject 
to  such  requirement  first  demonstrates 
that— 

"(A)  such  requirement  Is,  with  respect  to 
such  party,  unduly  bturdensome;  or 

"(B)  the  Information  sought  by  such  re- 
quirement is  not  reasonably  relevant  to  an 
inquiry  being  conducted  by  the  Commisniom 
The  C<Hnmis8ion  shaU  have  authority  to 
conduct  Investigations  and  to  adjudicate 
complaints  consistent  with  the  appUcabk* 
provisions  of  this  Act,  'unless  sudi  investiga- 
tion or  adjudication  is  expressly  prohibitert 
by  this  Act.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.8.C.  57a(b) )  >n 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(b)",  and  (2)  by  inserting  Pt 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph— 

"(2)  (A)  'Whenever,  pursuant  to  section 
663(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an  in- 
terested person  petitions  the  Commission  for 
the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a 
nUe  under  this  section,  the  Cmnmission  shall 
grant  or  deny  such  petition  within  120  days 
after  the  date  that  sucdi  petitl(»i  is  received 
by  it.  If  the  Commission  grants  such  a  peti- 
tion, it  shall  commence  an  appropriate  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  If  the  Commission 
denies  such  a  petition.  It  shaU  set  forth,  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  its  reasons 
for  such  denial. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  denies  such  a  peti- 
tion (CM-  if  it  fails  to  act  thereon  within  the 
120-day  period  mandated  by  subparagraph 
(A)),  the  petitioner  may  commence  a  dvU 
action  In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  an  ordra'  directing  the 
Commission  to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  take 
the  action  requested  in  su«di  petition.  Such 
an  action  shall  be  commenced  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  such  denial  or,  where 
appropriate  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
expiration  of  such  120-day  period. 

"  (C)  If  such  a  petitioner  can  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  in  a  de  novo  pro- 
ceeding before  such  coturt.  that  the  action 
requested  in  such  petition  to  the  Commission 
is  necessary  to  prevent  acts  or  practices  which 
are  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
or  affecting  conunerce,  'within  the  meaning  of 
section  6(a)  (1),  and  that  the  faUtire  of  the 
CommlSBlon  to  take  such  action  wfll  result  in 
the  continuation  of  such  unlawful  acts  or 
practices,  such  court  shaU  order  the  Com- 
mission to  initiate  such  action. 

"(D)  In  any  action  tmder  this  paragraph, 
a  court  ShaU  have  no  authority  to  compel  the 
Commission  to  take  any  action  other  than 
the  initiation  of  a  rulemaking  proceeding  in 
accordance  with  this  section.". 

Sec.  11.  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes"',  approved  October 
15,  1914  (15  U.S.C.  13  and  14),  and  secUon  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopcdles,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  13 ) ,  and  for  other  ptuposes",  approved 
June  19,  1936  (15  U.S.C.  13a),  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  commerce"  wherever  the 
term  i^pears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  or  affecting  conmierce". 

Sec.  12.  Section  6  of  the  Wool  Products 
LalseUng  Act  of  1939  (16  U.S.C.  68c)  Is  amend- 
er  by  striking  out  the  term  "wood"  in  the 
second  paragraph  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "wool". 
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Sec.  13.  Section  9(b)  (I)  of  the  Par  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  69g(b)(l)i  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  term  "volatlng" 
ari'l  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "violating". 

Sec.  14  Section  12ia)(2)  of  the  Textile 
Fl'oer  Products  Identlficatloa  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
TO  <  a  M  2 )  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
" .  2 !  uuter  coverings  of  furniture,  mattresses, 
f-'!'l  box  springs,  except  that  the  Commi.sslon 
nvy  require  care  labeling  wlUi  respect  to 
oiler  coverings  of  furniture. '. 

I  Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
r'^edings  occurred.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
r consider  the  vote  by  which  S.  2935 
pa.ssed  the  Senate  earlier  today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 


CONSUMER  FOOD  ACT  OF  iJ'IG 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pie.^ident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  655.  S.  641. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  641)  to  regulate  commerce  and 
protec*.,  customers  from  adulterated  food  by 
requiring  the  establishment  of  surveillance 
regulations  for  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  adulterated  food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendents. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  may  now  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183— 
NATIONAL  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUM- 
BUS DAY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  183)  authoriziii,? 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  29.  1976,  as  Na- 
tional Knights  of  Columbua  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
vvhich  was  considered  to  have  been  read 
the  second  time  at  length. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  March  29,  1976.  as  "National 
Knights  of  Columbus  Day." 

That  day  will  mark  the  94th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Throughout  those  years,  the  Knights  of 


Columbus  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  their  communities  and  our 
country  in  such  diverse  fields  as  reli^rlon, 
social  welfare,  civic  involvement,  youth 
work,  and  patriotic  endeavors.  In  short, 
there  are  few  groups  in  the  United  States 
who  have  worked  harder  for  our  Nation, 
its  people  and  its  ideals  than  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  Knights  of  Colimibus. 

Curiently.  iliere  are  more  than  1,- 
200,000  members  in  6,000  councils  lo- 
cated not  only  in  the  Unit«l  State.s,  but 
al<o  ill  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico, 
Canal  Zuiio,  Guam.  Guatem.^.la,  the  Vir- 
fein  I.>lands,  and  the  Philippines.  I  urge 
Congress  to  recognize  their  fine  work  by 
enacting  thi:;  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Re."?.  183  > 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  Ihird 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  re.solulion,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

\Viierea.s,  on  March  29,  1882,  the  Kn;g^'.s 
of  Columbus  was  chartered  by  the  Ge.ncral 
.^.^iembly  ot  the  Siate  of  Connecticut;   and 

Whercws,  on  March  29,  1976,  the  more  than 
!, 200,000  members  in  the  6,000  councils  In 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico,  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Gaatemala,  Virgin 
Islands  and  tho  Philippines  will  observe  the 
amu.  ersary  of  the  jivanting  of  the  Charter; 
and 

VVhc-reas,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  in  the  fields 
of  religion,  social  welfare,  civic  involvement, 
youth  work,  and  patriotic  endeavors:  Now. 
Liierefjre,  be  it 

Rescued  b'j  the  Senaie  end  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentuLites  of  the  United  Statex  of  America 
in  Congresi  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
avuhorized  and  reviiicsted  to  iMue  a  procla- 
mation designallng  March  29.  1976,  as  "Na- 
tional Knights  of  Columbus  Day",  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


CONSUMER  FOOD  ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  641 »  to  regulate 
commerce  and  protect  consumers  from 
adulterated  food  by  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  surveillance  regulations  for 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  adulter- 
ated food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tiie  following  staff 
members  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  consic'.eriuion  of  and  votes  on 
S.  641: 

From  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Edward  Merlis  and  Malcclm  Sterrett. 

From  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Nick  Edes,  Alan  Fox,  and 
Jay  Cutler. 

From  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  Tom 
Su.s.sman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  be  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  at  least  one  vote,  very  likely  two 
votes,  on  the  pending  measure;  so  that 
forewarned  is  forearmed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
us  hav^  been  requested  to  go  to  the 
White  House.  Can  we  have  an  imder- 
standing  that  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
before  5:30  or  6:30? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  about  voting  by 
5:30? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seimtor  yield?  A  great  deal  Is  going  on. 
but  I  believe  I  have  an  interest  in  it.  too. 
There  are  2  hours  on  this  amendment. 
The  2  hours  will  be  consumed.  I  do  not 
wish  the  Senate  to  have  any  other  im- 
pre.s:f.ion. 

Senator  Hath.*vv'ay's  amendment  is 
ver>'  important.  We  debated  it  very  long 
in  committee,  and  we  are  going  to  debate 
it  on  the  floor.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
done  la  10  minutes,  not  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
bill  is  under  a  time  limitation.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  time 
to  tiie  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  in  view  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  just  said,  we  will  spend  a  portion  of 
the  2  hours  on  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest,  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  autiior  of  the  two 
amendments  which  may  be  voted  on,  that 
the  vote  on  the  first  amendment  occur 
not  before  6:30,  and  very  likely  it  might 
be  possible  that  the  second  amendment 
will  be  voted  upon  immediately  there- 
after. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  idea.  I  gather 
that  the  Senator  has  two  amendments. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  did  not  hear  the 
second  part  of  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  possible  that 
the  second  vote  might  immediately  fol- 
low the  first  one. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  would  not  follow 
immediately. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  time  in  that 
vicinity.  But  the  first  vote  would  be  at 
6:30. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Not  before  6:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
CJ^air  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  vote  on 
the  Hathaway  amendments  occur  not  be- 
lore  6:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  >ield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too.  am 
due  at  the  White  House.  I  just  want  to 
state  that  for  the  record.  The  President 
has  invited  the  New  York  and  the  New 
Jersey  delegations,  and  I  am  the  senior 
member.  But  in  view  of  the  desire  of  the 
leadership  to  have  this  matter  brought 
up,  I  simply  miist  apologize  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  remain  here. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  tti&t  tiw 
Idea  of  brlnclng  It  up  at  tbli  time  was 
to  foreclose  ttie  possihIlUy  of  a  Mnkiiii 
tumorrow  and  to  give  the  Senate  a 
cliance  to  go  over  untU  Mcnday,  and  this 
was  sort  of  a  qtdd  pro  quo. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bfll  as  r^MMrted  by 
he  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  an  Labor  and  PnUlc  Wdfare 
be  considered  as  original  text  and  open 
to  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and,  without  objection,  the 
emendments  as  agreed  to  wHI  be  con- 
sidered as  (Miglnal  text  for  purposes  of 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

ivir.  President,  today  we  consider  a  bill 
w  hich  has  had  a  long  process  at  devdop- 
ment,  but  In  so  doing  has  been  refined 
to  the  point  at  which  X  htUme  It  is,  wtth- 
oMt  doubt,  a  soimd  treatment  of  the  need 
I'.n*  mechanisms  to  reduce  and  to  ellmi- 
ivate  risks  of  adulteration  in  the  Nation's 
iuod  supply.  The  legislation  also  makes 
extensive  changes  in  the  labding  re- 
(luirements  for  food  in  iu-der  to  enable 
t  he  American  consumer  to  make  more  ta- 
<  u-med  food  purchasing  decisions.  Lastty. 
tiie  bill  provides  for  mechanisms  which 
\\iil  better  enable  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administratton  to  monitor  and  act 
against  violations  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  ■ 

Particular  tribute  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation  should  be  paid  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip 
Hart)  ,  who  olglnally  introdnced  S.  3922 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  89tti  Congress. 
The  original  bill  was  dedgned  to  treat 
the  problems  of  adulteration  in  fish  and 
fishery  products.  In  the  9\/k  years  since 
that  bill  was  introduoed.  we  have  studied 
the  problem  of  adulterized  food  In  great 
depth.  In  our  studies,  we  have  been  aided 
by  the  Oeneral  Accoimtlng  OfQce,  i^ilch 
has  done  a  number  of  Important  audits 
of  food  processing  and  labding,  and 
these  reports,  too,  have  been  of  signif- 
icance in  the  development  of  the  present 
bill. 

I  should  Uke  to  review  the  activities 
which  we  have  conducted  in  the  C(»n- 
mittee  on  Commerce  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
this  legislation  and  its  predecessors,  m 
the  90th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  held  5  days  of  hearings  on 
issues  directly  related  to  this  legislation. 
These  were  on  bills  S.  1472  and  EL  2958. 
In  the  91st  Congress,  we  hdd  3  addition- 
al days  ot  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
adulterated  food,  and  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress, finally  reported  S.  2824,  having 
held  3  additional  days  of  hearings  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 
The  Senate  passed  6.  2824  in  December 
of  1971,  but  no  ftirther  action  was  taken 
in  the  House.  In  the  93d  Congress,  we 
considered  jointly  with  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Wdfare  S.  2373. 
On  this  legislation,  4  days  of  hearings 
were  held,  and  both  committees  subse- 
quently reported  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor to  the  bill  which  we  have  under 
consideration  today.  That  bill  passed  the 
Senate  July  11.  1974.  too  late  for  action 
by  the  House  in  the  93d  Congress.  Fortu- 


nately, the  legislation  which  the  Soiate 
did  pass  In  1974  was  far  more  compre- 
benslye  and  Incorporated  Important 
]almllT*c  provisions  which  grew  out  <rf  the 
reoommendatians  of  the  1969  White 
Hoose  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  S.  641  was  joint- 
ly referred  to  the  Commtttees  on  Com- 
merce and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  committees  conducted  Joint  hear- 
ings on  3  days  and  subsequently  r^^orted 
Jointly  the  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
today. 

'RaiB.  while  this  legislation  is  the  most 
extensive  change  in  the  last  38  years 
made  to  the  food  provisions  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  it  has  not  been 
done  precipitously.  We  have  held  more 
than  18  days  of  hearings  on  the  matters 
contained  in  this  bUl.  the  Senate  has 
passed  It  twice,  and  by  our  action  early 
in  this  session,  we  are  confident  that  the 
legislation  wUl  be  enacted  and  signed 
into  law. 

Among  the  more  Important  analyses 
which  led  to  this  legislation  were  the 
OAO  studies  concerning  the  dimensions 
of  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  food- 
markettaig  industry.  IJa  effect,  the  GAO 
found  that  as  many  as  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  80,000  food  processing  estab- 
lishments were  operating  under  un- 
sanitary conditions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  from  the  committee 
r^Tort  which  summarizes  the  findings  of 
the  Oonu>troUer  GenotJ  be  printed  in 
the  RaooRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Degree  of  unsanitary  conditiona  ^ 

Percent  o] 
eatdbtuhmenta 

1.  Significant  unsanitary  conditions 23. 7 

2.  Unsanitary  conditions 16.  S 

S.  Minor  unsanitary  oonditlooB 28. 9 

4.  In    compUanop    (with    FDftC    Act 

requirements) 30.9 

^Report  to  the  Congress:  Dimensions  of 
Unsanitary  Conditions  in  the  Food  Manu- 
facturing Indiistry  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  (B-164031  (2) ) . 
dated  April  18, 1972. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  particular  concern  was 
the  finding  that  FDA's  resources  could 
not  successfully  cope  with,  the  inspection 
needs  in  the  food  processing  industry, 
llius,  we  embarked  upon  the  devdop- 
ment  of  this  legislation  cognizant  of  the 
prohibitive  costs  of  continuous  inspec- 
tions. In  effect,  new  section  411  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  I  shall 
describe  later,  puts  the  responsibility  for 
safety  and  sanitation  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  food  processor.  At  a  time  when  peo- 
ple are  calling  "get  the  government  off 
our  backs,"  that  is  exactly  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do,  if,  and  only  if,  the  food  proc- 
essor prepares  his  food  in  a  manner 
which  will  prevent  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  adulteration. 

Another  OAO  study,  "Lack  of  Author- 
ity Limits  Consumer  Protection:  Prob- 
lems In  Identifying  and  Removing  From 
the  Market  Products  Which  Violate  the 
Lew,"  revealed  that  even  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  FDA  had  been  able  to 
inspect,  its  lack  of  authority  hindered 
its  ability  to  act  expeditiously  and  com- 
Iirdiensively.  Ibese  concerns  gave  rise  to 


a  number  at  secUmis  in  the  bill  whicfa 
enhance  FDA's  regulatory  tocds.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  am  sure  yon  win  agree  too. 
that  we  have  given  FDA  an  Increased 
arsenal  of  tools  and  remedies  but  not 
given  it  the  kinds  of  harassment  powers 
which  have  reflected  poorly  on  Oovem- 
ment  regulation. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  GAO  re- 
ports was  the  failure  of  FDA  to  keep 
track  of  food  processing  establishments. 
A  significant  portion  of  this  failure, 
however,  was  due  to  a  lack  of  authority 
by  which  PDA  could  monitor  and  inven- 
tory those  establishments  which  were 
engaged  in  food  processing.  Titie  n  of  S. 
641  deals  with  this  problem  in  a  rela- 
ttftiy  stanple  manner,  one  which  has 
been  aocQ>ted  as  the  most  Inexpensive 
method  of  registration  and  Inventory  of 
food  processing  estabUshments. 

"BiB  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  visible 
problem,  as  concerns  the  ocHisumer,  is 
the  question  of  food  labeling.  Although 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  does 
much  to  enhance  the  consumer's  abiUty 
to  disthiguish  among  competing  products 
in  the  marketplace,  there  has  devdoped 
a  need  for  more  information  as  the 
American  consumer  has  become  more 
sophisticated.  With  the  development  of 
more  informative  labeling,  however,  it 
becomes  imperative  that  we  devek^i  a 
labeling  program  in  a  mann^  which 
is  coherent  and  uniform.  We  cannot  af- 
ford. In  our  econ<Hny,  to  have  diverse 
ways  of  presenting  the  same  information. 
To  do  so  w<nild  result  in  excessive  costs 
to  the  consumer.  S.  641  meets  this  prob- 
lem directly,  prescribes  sevoal  new  levels 
of  food  labeling,  and  effectivdy  preempts 
diversities  which  would  significantly  raise 
the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section  of  the  conunlttee  re- 
port entitied  "Meeting  the  Needs"  be 
printed  in  the  Recoho  at  this  point. 

There  beinig  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mkeyjlmg  tbz  Needs 

(1)  5.  $41  requirea  food  pnceaaora  to  de< 
velop  comprehensive  food  aafeig  aaaurance 
apstema  and  empotoera  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
{ijc..  FDA)  to  aet  aafetg  aaaurauoe  atmndarda 
for  thoae  procedures  and  agatema  that  faU 
to  provide  adequate  protection. 

In  view  not  only  of  the  size  of  the  food 
industry,  but  also  of  the  tremendous  varia- 
tion In  food  processing  techniques  and  man- 
ufacturing conditions,  the  bill's  approach 
to  food  surveillance,  which  confov  prlmazy 
food  safety  responstbiUties  on  the  food  proc- 
essor, appears  the  most  apprc^riate.  It  would 
not  diminish  various  FDA  food  safety  re- 
sponsibilities, nor  would  it  shift  techno- 
logically sophisticated  programs  such  aa 
pesticide  i-esidue  monitoring  to  Industry. 
The  Joint  Induslay-FDA  apiHt>ach  would  jnx}- 
vide  more  comprehensive  protection  in  that 
the  Secretary's  authority  would  be  an  es- 
sential "back  up"  authority  to  review  In- 
dustry-developed safety  assurance  proce* 
dures  and  systems  be  upgraded. 

The  bill  requires  food  processors  to  estab- 
lish safety  assurance  procedures  to  ellnUnate 
unreasonable  risks  of  adtilto'ation.  In  the 
event  that  such  procedures  are  Inadequate 
FDA  will  establish  safety  assurance  stand- 
ards. In  many  cases,  standards  would  Include 
the  surveillance  activities  that  the  PDA  wiU 
be  required  to  perform  in  order  to  assure 
compliance  with  such  standards.  FDA's  Oood 
Manufacturing  Practice  regulations  (OMPli) 
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could  properly  be  Included  In  safety  assur- 
ance procedures  and  safety  assurance  stand- 
ards. This  should  not  be  construed,  howe.er, 
as  either  affirmance  or  disapproval  by  the 
Committee  of  PDA's  legal  position  that  the 
rood.  Drug,  ar.d  Cosmetic  Art  already  au- 
thorizes the  promulgation  of  mandatory 
OMP's,  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
c'^pUcablo  to  the  food.  drug,  device,  or  cos- 
n.oclc  Industries. 

■2)  S.  641  enhances  the  Secretary  o;  HEW  s 
iii/ormation-gathering  poicers  and  inspec- 
tion authority,  authori:.es  the  adminiAratiie 
detention  of  food'i  inspected  to  be  in  Hala- 
tion of  the  Food,  Drug,  end  Cosr'netic  A^t, 
and  provider  other  expanded  regulatory  au- 
thorities for  FDA. 

The  legislation  would  enable  PDA  to  re- 
quire maintenance  of  and  access  to  records 
relating  to  safety  assurance  procedures  or 
applicable  safety  assurance  standard-^,  in- 
cluding process  flo*  diagrams;  an.-Uytkal  or 
procedural  methods  used;  rcauics  ^md  ru.v 
data  obtained  from  tests  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  safety  assin-ance  standards  or  pro- 
cedures; suid  records  relating  to  a  breakdown 
or  possible  weakness  In  such  controls.  The 
extension  of  FDA's  Inspection  authority  to 
these  records  would  reduce  the  time  and  cost 
to  the  agency  for  comprehensive  reluspec- 
tlons.  thereby  contributing  to  more  wide- 
spread compliance  with  safety  and  sanita- 
tion requirements.  The  records  Inspertlon 
authority  would  facilitate  FDA's  enforcement 
actions  to  prevent  the  distribution  In  com- 
merce of  adulterated  products.  FDA  enforce- 
ment actions  would  also  be  facilitated  by  the 
rebuttable  presumption  that  food  is  distrib- 
uted In  interstate  commerce.  Much  time  Is 
wasted  in  the  Federal  court  system  whll"! 
arguments  are  made  as  to  whether  a  food 
l5  In  Interstate  commerce.  And  thus  subject 
to  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .^ct  author- 
ities. By  placing  the  b\irden  of  proof  square- 
ly on  the  shoiilders  of  the  food  proce.ssor 
without  undermining  due  procc.i,  FD.A 
would  be  relieved  of  the  time  and  resource 
consuming  function  of  pra.lng  In  court  that 
given  actions  are  within  the  -j^opc  of  it.-:  reg- 
ulatory respon."lbilltle?. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  FDA's  litigat- 
ing expertise  would  be  utilized  moi-.-  fre- 
quently since  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  au- 
thorized to  argue  hi.s  Department  ca.ses  in 
court  and  to  initiate  civil  but  not  crlmli.nl 
proceedings  without  Justice  Department  par- 
ticipation. This  authority  would  permit  liti- 
gation and  argument  by  the  agency  with  the 
greatest  familiarity  not  only  with  the  statute, 
but  al.so  with  the  facts  In  question.  In  terms 
of  enforcement  sanctions,  the  bill's  addition 
of  civil  money  penalties  to  the  Food,  Drtig. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  wlU  allow  PDA  to  impose 
sanctions  in  addition  to  those  currently  pro- 
vided In  the  act  The  legislation  further  re- 
quires that  PDA  be  notified  of  defective  prod- 
ucts that  leave  the  processor's  control,  and 
authorizes  the  administrative  detention  oi 
foods  which  PDA  suspects  may  violate  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Although 
FDA  shares  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  limited  authority  to  detain  meat, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  under  the  Federal  Moat 
Inspection,  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection, 
and  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Acts.  FDA 
has  no  authority  to  detain  suspected  viola- 
tive foods  regulated  under  the  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Tlie  notification  and  ad- 
ministrative detention  provisions  will  afford 
FDA  time  to  assess  possible  violations,  and 
the  detention  authority  would  Irtsiu-e  against 
the  possibility  that  an  uncooperative  pror- 
fisor  may  ship  products  In  violation  of  the 
Foe  Act.  but  without  duplicating  authority 
i-    'between  PDA  and  USDA. 

(3)  S.  641  provides  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
fith  a  complete  and  accurate  national  in- 
vntcry  of  all  food  processors  and  food 
processing. 

The  legislation  facilitates  the  Secretary's 
regulation  of  food  In  Interstate  comiuerca 


by  providing  for  the  registration  of  all  estab- 
ILshments  In  which  food  for  human  use  Is 
manufactured,  processed,  labeled,  stored,  or 
otherwise  handled.  All  such  establishments 
will  be  registered,  but  not  licensed.  Registra- 
tion statements  will  Include  the  name  of  the 
Individual  registrant,  his  place  of  business, 
the  types  or  food  proees.scU,  and  the  types  of 
processing  employed  therein.  Regulatioii.3 
specityiui;  classuicatlon.-i  by  type  of  food  and 
type  of  food  procei..sli.g  will  be  promulgated 
to  a.s'ist  in  iho  deve'op;nent  of  v.illd  Inspec- 
tion priorities  and  to  expedite  enforcement 
actions  Involving  a  particular  class  of  food 
or  food  processing  Registration  Is  not  in- 
tended to  harden  either  the  Industry  or  the 
agency,  and  the  registration  should  be  ac- 
complished in  as  simple  a-niaiiner  £ks  possible, 
perhap.s  with  the  Secretary  using  his  per- 
missive authority  r.o  a.T  to  phase  in  and  not 
burden  the  agency  with  an  avalanche  of 
documents  '*lthln  a  short  period  after  enact- 
ment of  S  6J1.  Although  a  provision  exempts 
retailers  whose  processing  consists  of  the 
sale  of  food  for  human  coniiumption  on  or 
off  the  premises,  some  I'ornv*  of  retail  proc- 
essing, such  as  warehousing,  could  be  ■sub- 
jected to  the  registration   requirement. 

(4)  S.  641  requires  fully  informative  food 
label  information  with  respect  to  ingredients, 
nutritional  value,  and  freshness.  S.  641  would 
louder  food  costs  by  requiring  tmifonn  dis- 
closure of  such  information. 

Ihe  legislation  provides  consumers  with 
several  ready  means  of  identifying  the  con- 
.stituent  ingredients,  the  nutritional  value, 
and  the  freshnes.s  of  the  foods  they  pur- 
chase. The  bin  requires  the  full  disclosure  of 
mandatory  ingredients  ttsed  In  standardized 
foods;  t^e  disclosure  by  common  or  chemi- 
cal name  of  coloring;  and  the  label  designa- 
tion of  certain  spices  and  flavoring  by  com- 
mon name  where  such  a  deslfrnatlon  would 
have  important  hiiinan  health  conse<iuences 
Where  spites  and  flavoring  remain  listed  as 
s'!.:h  on  f.-'Od  product  la'oels.  food  processors 
would  be  required  to  differentiate  between 
nrtuiclal  and  natural  spices  and  flavorings. 
A  1-year  study  of  the  feasibility  and  need  for 
the  Individual  listing  of  sr-lces  and  fla»or- 
int's  \j\-  name  would  explore  alternative 
ineiiio  of  achieving  fully  informative  food 
labpllns?.  such  as  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon or  usual  names  for  combinations  of 
Ineredients.  it  the  label  listing  Oi  colorings 
by  ntuiibcr.  The  Secretary  of  HEW's  gcner:>l 
?titho:  Ity  to  exempt  certain  Ingredients  from 
t'r,e  specific  designation  requirements  Is  re- 
placed by  several  more  narrowly  drawn  ex- 
emptions. 

T'ne  bill  proririe=  express  statutory  au- 
thorivy  with  respect  to  nutrition  labeling, 
establishing  fully  Informative  common  or 
usual  names  for  food,  ijercentage  ingredient 
labeling,  and  date  labeling  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  migr.tion  that  might  delay  hnple- 
mentatlon  of  existing  regulation  In  these 
areas,  f^iich  exprcs-s  statutory  authority  how- 
e"  t-r.  '•hould  not  be  construed  as  castln"?  any 
doubt  upon  the  legality  of  labeling  programs 
already  underway.  The  bill  confirms  by  stat- 
ute the  authority  which  FDA  now  Is  using 
to  establish  common  or  usital  names  that  In- 
clude a  percentage  declaration  of  character- 
izing ingredients.  The  Implementing  regula- 
tions for  these  provisions  will  be  promulgated 
under  the  same  provisions  of  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  as  the  present  regulations 
(1  e..  sec.  701(a) ).  Characterizing  ingredients 
are  tho.se  Ingredients  which  have  significance 
with  respect  to  the  food's  value,  quality,  nu- 
trition, and  acceptability  for  human  con- 
sumption, and  Identification  of  such  Ingredi- 
ents would  be  largely  a  matter  of  common- 
sense.  For  example,  the  advantages  to  con- 
sumers In  being  able  to  Identify  the  percent- 
age of  real  Juice  In  a  diluted  beverage,  the 
percentage  of  fruit  In  a  fruit  Juice,  or  the 
precentage  of  shrimp  In  a  shrimp  cocktail  Is 
self-evident. 

Date  labeling  cotild  be  required  for  pack- 


aged food  to  help  consumers  Identify  such 
products  with  respect  to  their  relative  fresh- 
ness. Tlie  Secetary  (I.e.,  FDA)  would  have 
authority  to  specify  by  regulation  those  foods 
or  classes  of  foods  for  which  open  dating  Is 
necessary.  The  PDA  would  be  empowered  to 
require  that  such  foods  display  the  date  be- 
yond which  they  shoud  not  be  sold  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  The  bill  requires  that 
"sell  dates"  or  "use  date",  placed  on  the  labels 
of  foods  which  are  not  required  to  bear  such 
dates,  conform  to  the  regulations  specifying 
the  format  in  which  required  "sell  dates"  or 
"use  dates"  are  to  be  displayed.  Furthermore. 
the  voluntary  display  of  any  other  date  (e.g.. 
a  "pack  date") .  would  be  required  to  be  made 
clearly  and  conspicuously,  and  to  be  accom- 
panied )jy  a  descriptive  phrase  identifying  Its 
n.eanlng.  The  legislation  would  not,  however, 
subject  retailers  to  prosecution  If  they  of- 
f?rrd,  sold,  or  displayed  food  such  as  "o^y- 
o'.'i  ■  broad  bearing  a  sell  date  after  such 
date  has  papsed.  Food  would  be  considered 
misbranded  with  respect  to  dating  Informa- 
tion and  subject  to  seizure  if  the  date  In- 
formation placed  on  the  Icxid  were  not  repre- 
fcentative  of  the  normal  life  of  the  food  prod- 
uct teg.,  if  that  date  information  would  mis- 
lead the  consumer  to  buy  food  which  might 
have  already  spoiled  In  advance  of  the  labeled 
sell  date;  or  If  display  of  such  date  did  not 
conform  to  published  regulations  governing 
stich  display) .  Under  no  circumstances  wotJld 
retailers  be  subject  to  the  criminal  penalties 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for  re- 
ceipt of  a  misbranded  food  If  they  merely 
relied  in  pood  faith  on  the  manufacturer's 
representation  of  the  epII  date. 

in  this  connection,  the  preemption  pro- 
vision promoting  national  uniformity  in  food 
labeling  would  make  unnecessary  costly  la- 
beling changes  to  suit  different  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. Viewed  In  conjunction  with  the  State 
training  provi.stons  contained  In  the  bill, 
which  guarantee  a  full  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  State  or  local  pcr- 
snnnrl  commissioned  as  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  preemption  will  result  in 
a  stronger  nationwide  food  labeling  effort.  It 
Is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to  diminish  law 
enforcement  by  State  and  local  personnel. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Before  turning  the  floor 
over  lo  others  who  may  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  run 
briefly  through  the  bill  and  highlight  the 
rignif.cfint  .steps  in  each  of  the  three 
titles. 

S.\I'£TY  AS&UHANCF   PROCEDUKES 

New  Kection  411(a)  of  the  Food,  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  a  recognition  that 
an  individual  processor  knows  his  proc- 
essing line  best.  All  food  processors  take 
steps  to  protect  against  adulteration. 
What  we  are  doing  in  section  411(a)  is 
saying  to  the  lood  processor,  write  down 
those  points  in  the  processing  operation 
which  are  important  in  the  prevention 
of  adulteration  of  food  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  402(a)  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  identify  the  hazards 
which  are  associated  with  each  point,  es- 
tablish adequate  means  to  control  these 
hazards  at  each  point,  and  establish  ade- 
quate inspection,  monitoring  and  testing 
of  the  controls.  In  other  words,  put  your 
procedures  in  writing  and  abide  by  your 
procedures. 

SAFETY    ASStrSANCE    STANDARDS 

New  .•section  411(b)  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  safety  assurance  proce- 
dures which  do  not  prevent  against  un- 
reasonable risks  of  adulteration  within 
the  meaning  of  sectiCHi  402(a)  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  For  in- 
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stance.  If  the  Secretary  of  HEW  finds 
that  food  or  classes  of  food  Is  being  proc- 
essed in  a  manner  which  presents  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  adulteration,  or  If  he 
finds  that  existing  safety  assurance  pro- 
cedures are  not  adequate  to  protect 
asrainst  unreasonable  risks  of  adultera- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  section  402(a)  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  safety 
."»ssurance  standards. 

NOnnCATIONS 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  Food 
a  id  Drug  Administration  has  had  has 
been  its  inability  to  continuously  moni- 
tor food  processing.  New  section  411(d) 
provides  that  a  food  processor  shall  have 
the  responsibility  to  notify  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  whenever  he  acquires  Informa- 
tion that  indicates  any  food  which  has 
been  processed  and  which  has  left  his 
control  may  be  adulterated  within  the 
Cleaning  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Pood, 
Drus,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Additionally,  a 
food  processor  Is  required  to  notify  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  that  he  Institutes 
;•  r.^call  of  food  and  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  food  may  be  In  violation 
pf  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

FOOD  CODING 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  existed 
in  the  area  of  recalls  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty in  pinpointing  which  particular 
products  on  the  shelf  are  being  recalled. 
New  section  412  establishes  a  mecha- 
nism for  insuring  that  all  food  is  Iden- 
tified in  a  simple  manner  which  will 
facilitate  recalls.  One  of  the  considera- 
tions which  the  committees  gave  to  re- 
call coding  was  the  assignment  of  codes 
by  the  Secretary  so  that  no  two  different 
items  would  ever  have  the  same  numbers. 
Unfortunately,  as  desirable  as  this  sys- 
tem might  be,  it  would  be  somewhat  im- 
workable,  for  to  do  so  a  code  would,  of 
necessity,  be  approximately  16  digits  or 
more.  We  have,  thus,  revised  Uie  food 
coding  language  to  enable  simpler  codes 
which  will  be  easily  remembered  by  a 
consumer  if  he  reads  In  a  newspaper  or 
hears  on  television  or  radio  that  a  par- 
ticular food  has  been  recalled.  This  Is 
an  Important  step  In  Insuring  better 
methods  of  recall  for  foods. 

DETAINER    AtTrHORITY 

In  the  administrative  procedures  which 
are  required  under  the  IY)od,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  for  the  Secretary  to  seize  or 
enjoin  a  shipment  of  food,  a  time  prob- 
lem arises.  Thus,  new  section  304(g) 
provides  authority  for  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary  to  detain  any 
food  upon  a  written  notice  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  20 
days.  If  the  representative  finds  or  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  food  Is  adulter- 
ated within  the  meaning  of  section  402 
(a),  (c),  or  (e)  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Without  this  authority,  the 
Secretary  has  faced  the  following  prob- 
lem. An  inspector  has  found  adulterated 
food  in  an  establishment  subject  to  In- 
spection imder  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  He  then  goes  through  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  reporting  this 
information  to  his  superiors  who  forward 
this  Information  on  to  the  proper  FDA 
authorities  who  then.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Justloe  w  the  XJB. 


attorney,  seek  in  the  appropriate  courts, 
to  either  seize  or  enjoin  shipment  of  the 
food.  By  the  time  this  action  is  accom- 
plished, the  food  may  have  been  shipped 
In  commerce  and  no  adequate  records 
retained. 

With  the  addition  ol  detainer  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  will  be  better  able  to 
prevent  again  these  kinds  of  situations. 

ClVn,    r.-N.1LTIES 

Another  problem  which  exists  often- 
times is  the  decision  which  must  be  made 
as  to  whether  to  prosecute  an  individual 
or  firm  or  not  prosecute  an  individual  or 
firm.  We  will  spend  some  time,  of  course, 
talking  about  tlie  criminal  penalties,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  tied  in  with 
the  criminal  penalties  we  have  added 
authority  for  the  assessment  of  civil  pen- 
alties of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
violation  for  the  commission  of  an  act 
prohibited  by  section  301  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  From  time  to 
time  there  are  offenses  which  arise  which 
are  not  of  a  level  to  be  worthy  of  a  crim- 
inal prosecution,  yet  some  sanction  must 
be  imposed.  Ci'vil  penalties  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute or  an  alternative  for  criminal 
penalties.  However,  they  are  an  impor- 
tant complement  to  the  range  of  sanc- 
tiaas  which  must  exist  In  order  to  en- 
force a  complex  statute  such  as  this  even- 
handedly  and  judiciously. 

ADMlNISTaATI\'E    PROCEDURES 

We  have  heard  oftentimes  about  the 
years  and  years  which  It  took  FDA  to 
determine  what  the  composition  ot  pea- 
nut butter  should  be.  The  problem  In  this 
instance  and  in  several  other  cases  has 
been  the  rulemaking  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  In  the  interest  of  regulatory  reform 
we  have  adopted  in  place  of  the  trial  type 
procedures  currently  imposed  for  certain 
regulatory  actions  under  the  PDC  Act, 
procedures  which  have  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "Magnuson-Moss"  procedures. 
These  allow  for  limited  cross-examina- 
tion where  there  are  disputed  issues  of 
material  fact,  not  legislative  fact. 

COST    OP    PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  President.  I  will  defer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  discuss  section  701(h)  and  701(1) 
which  are  important  steps  forward  in 
enabling  citizens  to  participate  in  the 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  In  litigation 
arising  from  regtilatory  proceedings. 
These  provisions  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant for,  as  we  have  learned,  Individual 
citizens  have  limited  resources  to  par- 
ticipate and  fully  represent  themselves. 
These  are  important  provisions,  ones 
which  I  completely  support,  and  hope  to 
see  enacted  into  other  regulatoi^  legisla- 
tion. 

RECORDS    INSPECTION 

Section  109(a)  of  the  bill  grants  FDA 
inspectors  broader  autiiorlty  to  Inspect 
records  bearing  upon  whether  a  food  may 
be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of 
section  402(a)  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Currently,  inspectors  are 
limited  only  to  a  visual  Inspection,  that 
is.  looking  at  the  machinery  and  activi- 
ties conducted  on  tiie  premises,  not  the 
records  which  might  relate  dlrecUy  and 
bear  uptm  ^rtiether  or  not  violations  of 


the  act  have  occui'red  or  defects  In  proc- 
essing exist.  This  is  an  Important  amend- 
ment, one  necessary  to  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  the  agency  to  enforce  the  law 
at  reasonable  cost. 

IMPORTS 

There  is  no  reason  that  dometic  fcod 
processors  should  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  new  amendments  to  tile  Food, 
Drug  and  Co-smetic  Act  and  not  overseas 
processors.  Amendments  made  to  the 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  new 
section  801(e)  impose  similar  require- 
ments on  overseas  processors  as  are  im- 
posed upon  domestic  proces.sors  under  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

CRrMINAL    PENALTT^S 

There  will  be  a  debate — Senator  Hath- 
away has  an  amendment  to  offer  con- 
cerning the  criminal  penalties  which  are 
provided  in  the  bill  which  Is  before  us. 
Under  existing  law,  any  violation  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  is  subject  to  1  year  of  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

S.  641  changes  this.  In  one  instance  Uie 
fine  is  raised  to  $10,000.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  criminal  penalties  against 
an  Individual  would  apply  only  if  that 
individual  knowingly  or  willfully  or  neg- 
ligently violated  or  caused  the  violation 
01  a  provision  of  section  301.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  have  further  remarks  on  Uiis 
when  Senator  Hathaway  brings  up  his 
amendment.  I  would  only  point  out 
that  the  committees  believe  that  the 
change  that  is  made  here,  pai-ticularly 
the  inclusion  of  a  negligence  standard 
for  violations  of  the  act  is  one  which  is 
in  conformance  with  the  actual  rracUce 
ol  the  Department  of  Health. 

FOOD  ESTABLISHMENT  P.EGISTRATIOI<; 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  there  is  in- 
cluded authority  for  FDA  to  hare  a  con- 
tinuing, up-dated  inventory  of  those  es- 
tablishments which  manufacture,  proc- 
ess, package,  label,  store,  or  otherwise 
handle  food  so  that  FDA  will  be  able  to 
effectively  conduct  inspections  and  en- 
force the  law.  The  food  establishment 
registration  provisions  contained  in  titie 
n  of  S.  641  are  a  rather  simple  one- 
time-only registration  procedure  with 
updates  occasioned  by  alterations  in 
facilities  or  processing  lines.  In  order  to 
phase-in  the  food  plant  registration  re- 
quirement, the  committees  have  drafted 
the  provisions  In  a  manner  which  gives 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  require 
the  registration,  but  does  not  necessitate 
that  registration  of  all  food  processors 
occur  at  a  particular  point  In  time.  This 
is  particularly  important,  for  under  the 
drug  listing  amendments  of  several  years 
ago,  FDA  found  itself  overwhelmed  by 
thousands  of  registration  forms  which 
could  not  be  processed  coherently  and 
in  a  useful  maimer  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

FOOD  LABELINQ 

The  food  labeling  provision  in  S.  641 
establishes  statutory  authority  for  open 
dating  requirements,  nutritional  labeling 
requirements,  and  more  complete  in- 
gredient labeling  requirements.  These 
are  each  areas  of  concern  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  food  processors.  YHiile 
food  processors  are  Interested  in  pro- 
viding   information,    they    have    been 
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hampered  in  doing  so  by  a  diversity  of 
State  regulations  requiring  that  infor- 
mation be  presented  in  different  form.  S. 
641  attempts  to  deal  with  this  problem 
by  handling  this  situation  in  a  coherent 
and  uniform  manner.  Of  particular  in- 
terest, I  would  lUce  to  point  out  the  re- 
quirement that  colorings  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  identified  on  an  ingredient 
label  for  the  first  time  ever.  Additionally, 
the  food  labeling  proviiuons  require  two 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  one  designed  to  further 
investigate  the  need  for  more  complete 
labeling  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  an- 
other study  to  analyze  the  need  for  label 
declarations  of  the  common  or  usual 
names  of  spices  and  flavorings  used  in 
foods  for  human  consmnption. 

Mr.  President,  before  turning  the  floor 
over  to  others  who  wish  to  comment  on 
this  bill,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  been  extremely  judicious  in  drafting 
the  bill  to  require  minimal  costs  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  food  proc- 
essors. By  way  of  direct  reference,  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last  year 
wotild  have  required  a  first  fiscal  year 
expenditure  of  more  than  $20  million 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  imple- 
ment the  requirements  of  the  food  bill. 
In  this  year's  version,  the  costs  are  down 
to  $2.6  million,  according  to  the  estimates 
which  we  have  prepared  in  conjimction 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  explanation, 
the  bill  is  open  for  further  discus.^ion  or 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEAU..  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  only  two  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Commerce  Committees, 
to  which  this  bUl  was  jointly  referred, 
and  the  minority  floor  manager  for  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  strongly  urge 
the  enactment  of  S.  641,  the  Consumer 
Food  Act  of  1976. 

This  Nation  without  doubt  has  food 
which  is  both  safer  and  of  higher  qual- 
ity than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
addition,  the  abundance,  availability, 
variety,  and  convenience  of  rood  here  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  This  record  is  a 
tribute  to  the  food  indnstrj-  from  the 
farmer  to  the  market. 

Notwithstanding  the  overall  quality 
and  quantity  of  our  food  supply,  evid- 
ence in  recent  years  reveals  .serious  food 
safety  problems  and  practices  v.hich  are 
not  adequate  or  in  kcepinfc'  with  whit  ihe 
American  consumer  demands  and  de- 
.serves.  Food  safety  problems  surficing 
in  recent  years  included  mercury  in  fish, 
lead  in  milk,  botuli.'jm  in  mushroom'-, 
and  in  some  ca£cs  just  plain  filth. 

Con.sumers  are  novv-  f  r.niUfir  v.ith  re- 
rails  following  the  discovery  of  possilile 
health  hazards.  The  committer  rejwrt 
on  page  3  points  out  tliat  in  1  month  in 
1974,  ■•67  brands  of  contr minated  mush- 
rooms had  been  recalled"  and,  in  a  little 
over  a  year,  12  recalls  of  which  10  were 
potentially  life  threatening  •'implicated 
one  out  of  every  five  domestic  mu.>aroom 
processors."  In  addition,  health  hazards 
were  identtfled  in  one-half  of  tl;e  42 
known  mushroom  processors. 


The  extent  of  the  problem  was  under- 
scored by  a  1972  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, GAO,  report  to  the  Congress  which 
found  as  many  as  40  percent  of  food 
processing  establislunents  operating  un- 
der "im.sanitary  conditions." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  ciiart  depicting  the  GAO 
findings  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RErOKD. 

There  Lcine:;  no  oVjjecticn.  tiie  clrart 
wa:3  ordered  to  tc  primed  in  the  RtcORD. 
as  fellows : 

Degree  of  wsanHary  conditions 

Percent  of 
establishmenls 

1.  Significant  un.saniiar>-  conditions —  23.7 

2.  Unsanitary    conditions 10.5 

3.  Minor  unsanltaiy   conditions 28.9 

4.  In  compliance   (with  FD&C  Act  re- 

quirements)       30.9 

Mr.  BEALL.  M:-.  President,  the  Con- 
sumer Food  Act  01  1976  seeks  to  addi'ess 
and  correct  these  document  deficiencies 
and  to  assiure  the  American  public  tliat 
high  standards  for  food  will  not  be  com- 
promised. S.  641  also  seeks  to  remove 
consumer  confusion  and  deception 
through  improved  food  labeling  require- 
ments. 

S.  641  has  three  titles,  each  of  Vvhich 
I  will  briefly  discuss. 

Title  I — requires  food  processors  to 
develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
food  safety  a.^surancc  systems.  I  believe 
the  approach  adopted  in  tlie  reported 
bill  is  both  correct  and  practical.  Given 
the  number  of  food  processors  in  the 
Nation — 80,000 — and  the  great  variety  of 
techniques  and  manufacturing  condi- 
tions, it  makes  .sense  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  belongs — on  the  proc- 
cessor.  Under  the  bill  food  processors 
inu-Tt. 

First.  Icientify  control  poiiiti;  and  tlie 
potential  hazards  associated  therewith 
in  their  establislunents  to  prevent  adul- 
teration: 

Second.  E.^tablLsh  adequate  controls  at 
each  point; 

Third.  Provide  for  adequate  inspection 
a!\d  monitorinc  of  such  controls;  and 

Fourth,  .\nnually  review  the  safety  a.s- 
■■^'iranc?  .systenvs  and  institute  appropri- 
iite  revision  thereof. 

Such  safety  as-'^urnnrr  sy.stems  mu'^t  be 
in  wrltmj  and  presened  for  ^  years  and 
pre  subject  to  inspection  and  examina- 
tion by  til?  Food  and  Drug  Admuiistrr.- 
tion,  FDA. 

If  the  s.Tf^ty  assurniire  systems  estab- 
lished by  the  proce.ssorr^  are  inadequate, 
FDA  is  given  the  authority  to  e.stablish 
safety  as>ur:i'"''p  ."^t^ndards. 

Til'e  II  pi-ovides  for  the  rop'-stration  of 
fr»od  ostabli'^hments.  One  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  improvcci  regulation  is 
knowing  wiin  processes  what  and  where. 
With  .such  info'-mation,  FD.A.  will  be  in 
a  position  to  m«ke  priority  decisions 
with  r'^.spe*  t  to  inspection  and  enforce- 
m.ent  fction  Al^o.  such  information  is 
important  i:i  the  event  recalls  prove 
necessary. 

Title  III  i;  desi^nci  t<-.  improve  food 
r  roouct  labclim  bv  a.^.-;uring  the  avail- 
iibihty  oi  certain  mformation  to  the 
consumtr  regarding  dating,  ingredients, 
and  nutrition.  Specifically,  this  title 
would  remove  Uie  present  exemption  in 
law  J'ro'n  itij-redifrt  listing  for  .so-called 


standardized  foods;  require  colors  to  be 
named  on  all  food  labels;  authorizes  per- 
centage declarations  of  "characterizing 
ingredients."  which  are  insredlents 
which  have  significance  with  respect  to 
a  food's  value,  nutritional  value,  quality, 
and  acceptability  for  human  consump- 
tion; and  provide  label  designation  of 
certain  spices  and  flavoring  where  dis- 
closure has  important  health  conse- 
quences. Also,  where  spices  and  flavors 
are  listed,  processors  would  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  artificial  and  natural 
spices  and  flavoring.  Finally,  the  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  1-year 
study  of  the  label  declaration  of  com- 
mon or  usual  name  of  spices  or  flavor- 
ing used  in  food,  or  the  label  listing  of 
coloi'ing  by  nvunber. 

Since  1973,  I  have  been  following  the 
work  of  Dr.  Ben  Feingold,  chief-emeri- 
tus of  the  department  of  allergy  of  the 
Kaiser  Foimdation  Permanente  medical 
group  in  California,  and  his  hypothesis 
tliai,  there  is  a  link  between  food  addi- 
tives and  hyperactive  children.  At  my 
urging,  tJie  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  some 
of  the  dramatic  results  in  children  that 
Dr.  Feingold  received  after  he  had  re- 
moved additives  from  the  children's  diet. 
The  NIE  study  was  supportive  of  the 
Feinrrold  h>-pothesis  sasdnp  that  the 
Feingold  diet  "may  produce  hyperkinetic 
symptoms."  In  addition,  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  at  my  urging,  con- 
ducted hearing'^  on  September  11,  1975, 
on  this  subject.  Thereafter,  a  Federal 
interagency  group  has  been  set  up  to 
study  the  relationship  between  hyper- 
activity in  children  and  their  consump- 
tion of  food  additives.  The  labeling 
requirements  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
food  coloring  and  flavor  represent  steps 
in  the  right  direction. 

Food  supply  and  processing,  like  much 
of  modern  society,  have  become  more 
complex  and  scientific.  Society  has  bene- 
fited from  such  developments.  But  also 
contamin.ints  such  as  envu-onmental 
pollutants  and  toxic  chemicals,  pose  risk 
as  well.  This  measure  is  designed  not  only 
t.""  eliminate  imsanitary  conditions,  but 
a'^o  to  mr.ke  certain  that  control  points 
(If  aafpty  assurance  systems  are  put  in 
l>lace  to  screen,  monitor,  and  prevent 
fcod  adulteration  from  whatever  its 
.-ource. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
under  consideration  by  Congress  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  reported  bill  rep- 
resents the  combined  input  from  two 
Senate  committees.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  measure 
and  hope  that  the  House  will  do  like- 
r.'ise. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  or>ening  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  who  has  described  in 
some  detail  S.  641.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  diligently  on  this  legislation  and 
produced  a  good  bill.  The  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  further  im- 
proved it  and  it  is  now  what  I  consider 
an  excellent  bill. 

I  would  like  to  foctis  my  remarks  par 
Ucularly  on  the  changes  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  President,  the  aim  oi  our  C<Hi8titu- 
tion  i.s  not  merely  to  see  that  our  laws 
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are  faithfully  executed,  but  also  to  seek 
to  insure  that  in  their  faithful  ezecutlcm 
justice  is  done.  To  this  end  conflicting 
interest  will  be  fairly  represented  In  Im- 
partial forums  and  claims  of  adversaries 
are  fairly  heard,  weighed,  and  Judge.  The 
adversary  system  of  justice,  emerging 
from  Impartial  forums,  also  applies  as 
v.ell  to  Federal  agency  proceedings,  at 
least  in  theory.  But  in  practice  the  equal 
representation  which  we  suppose  the 
public  Interest  shares  with  special  inter- 
est does  not  exist  in  Federal  administra- 
tive forums  or  in  litigation  arising  out  of 
these  proceedings.  We  need  not  look  to 
scandals  or  corruption  to  explain  why 
the  interest  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
individual  citizens  are  often  imder  repre- 
sented and  ill  served.  We  need  only  look 
to  the  inability  of  citizens  to  a£Ford  to 
participate  in  government  proceedings 
and  Litigation  arising  therefrom. 

In  recent  years,  the  courts  have  gone 
to  signtflcant  lengths  in  expanding  the 
light  to  intervene  in  agency  proceedings 
and  to  seek  judicial  review  of  agency 
decisions  by  relaxing  the  stringent  re- 
quirements for  standing  which  had  pre- 
viously been  established.  No  longer  is  it 
necessary  for  prospective  intervenors  to 
prove  that  they  have  a  legally  protective 
interest  or  even  an  economic  stake  In 
the  outcome  of  a  proceeding,  before  they 
are  permitted  to  Intervene.  Standing  to- 
day is  approach  through  such  Inquiries 
as  to  whether  an  intervener  Is  "aggrieved 
in  fact"  by  a  prospective  agency  deci- 
sion, or  whether  it  represents  an  inter- 
est that  is  "arguably  within  the  zone 
of  interest  to  be  protected  or  regulated 
by  the  statute  or  constitutional  guaran- 
tee in  question." 

Courts  have  recognized  that  In  order 
for  Federal  agencies  to  fulfill  their  sta- 
tutory mandates  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  they  must  have  Input  from  the 
public  in  direct  and  meaningful  ways. 

Public  involvement  to  date,  however, 
has  been  unable  to  provide  the  far  reach- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy  with  sufficient 
input  on  matters  intimately,  and  often 
adversely,  affecting  the  public  Interest 
The  reason  is  clear.  Even  where  the  pub- 
lic has  a  legal  right  to  participate  in 
agency  proceedings,  its  ability  to  do  so 
has  been  severely  impaired  by  the  enor- 
motisly  high  cost  of  participation.  Thus, 
it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the  focus 
has  shifted  from  the  judicial  struggle  to 
create  a  right  of  public  intervention  to 
the  emerging  congressional  consensus 
tliat  we  must  act  to  make  that  right  a 
reality. 

Ml*.  President,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  is  directed  toward  sur- 
mounting the  most  formidable  obstacles 
to  public  participation  on  Government 
proceedings:  The  high  costs  or  lawyers, 
experts,  and  other  elements  required  for 
effective  representation.  This  legislation 
would  grant  attorneys  fees  to  public  in- 
terest representatives  in  rulemaking,  li- 
censing, and  adjudicatory  proceedings, 
and  in  civil  cases  challenging  agency  ac- 
tions. In  addition  to  having  introduced 
this  legislation,  however,  I  beUeve  that 
we  must  take  step  by  step  action,  when- 
ever legisl.ition  arises  which  demands 
public  participation,  to  Insure  the  same 
rights. 


The  Voting  Rights  Act  extension, 
enacted  in  July,  reflects  the  most  recent 
congressional  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  full  participation  in  those  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  implement  the  sub- 
stantive rights  guaranteed  by  that  legis- 
lation. Both  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  amendments  and  the  Privacy  Act  all 
authorize  the  award  of  fees  against  the 
Federal  Grovemment  to  insure  that  agen- 
cies are  faithful  to  the  mandates  of  those 
important  laws. 

The  Magnuson-Moss  Consumer  Prod- 
uct V/arranty — Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvement  Act  authorized  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  reimburse 
public  interest  intervenors  in  rulemak- 
ing proceedings.  ITie  conference  report 
explained  that  fees  and  costs  of  partici- 
pation in  proceedings  are  authorized  to 
be  paid  by  the  agency  "in  order  to  pro- 
vide to  the — fullest — extent  possible  that 
all  affected  interests  be  represented  In 
rulemaking  proceedings  so  that  rules 
adopted  thereimder  best  serve  the  public 
interest." 

New  section  411(e)  of  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  provides  for  citizen 
civil  actions  for  injunctive  reUef  when- 
ever any  person,  including  the  Secretary, 
is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  any  regu- 
lation issued  pursuant  to  section  411(b) , 
safety  assurance  standards  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  legislation  is 
drafted  in  sucli  a  way  that  civil  suits 
will  not  be  commenced  without  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  violation  so  that 
appropriate  action  might  be  brought  by 
tho  Secretary,  or  If  he  or  the  Attorney 
General  has  commenced  and  is  diligent- 
ly pursuing  appropriate  judicial  proceed- 
ings or  admiristrative  actions  with  re- 
spect to  violations  alleged  in  the  notifica- 
tion. 

Further  citizen  participation  is  pro- 
vided in  new  section  701  (h)  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Under  this  pro- 
vision the  Secretary  may  award  reason- 
able attorneys  fees,  expert  witness  fees, 
and  other  costs  nf  participation  in  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  imder  sections 
701(A)  and  (e)  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Certain  stipulation  exist 
for  the  award  of  such  costs  of  participa- 
tion. 

In  the  first  instance,  a  person  or  en- 
tity to  which  an  award  may  be  made 
must  represent  an  interest,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  will  substantially  con- 
tribute to  a  fair  determination  of  the 
proceeding  in  light  of  the  niunber  and 
complexity  of  the  Issues  presented  by 
the  proceeding,  the  Importance  of  wide- 
spread public  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  need  for  representation 
of  a  fair  balance  of  interests  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. Additionally,  the  economic  in- 
terest of  a  person  to  whom  such  an  award 
may  be  made  must  be  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  cost  of  effective  participation. 

If  the  person  represents  a  group,  the 
economic  interests  of  a  substantial  niun- 
ber of  members  of  the  group  taken  in- 
dividually mtist  be  as  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  cost  of  effective  participation 
in  the  proceeding  for  costs  to  be  awarded. 
Alternatively,  the  person  to  whom  such 
an  award  may  be  made  must  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  person  does  not  have  sufficient 


resowces  to  participate  adequatdy  in 
the  proceeding  in  the  absence  of  an 
award  of  costs  by  the  Secretary. 

New  section  701(1)  provides  for  simi- 
lar costs  to  be  awarded  in  the  case  of 
litigation  arising  out  of  a  rulemaking 
proceeding.  The  cost  of  lltigatioci,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorneys  and  expert 
witness  fees  may  be  awarded  by  the  court 
if  the  court  affords  the  perscm  the  relief 
sought  in  substantial  measture,  or,  if  after 
the  filing  of  the  action,  the  agency  af- 
fords the  person  th3  relief  sought  in  sub- 
stantial measiu*e.  Additionally  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  person  must  be 
small  in  ccnnparison  to  the  cost  of  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  action  by  that 
person. 

However,  If  the  person  is  a  group  or 
organization,  the  economic  Intereste  of 
a  substantial  number  of  members  of  the 
group  or  organization  taken  individually 
must  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  cost 
of  affective  participation  in  the  action. 
Alternatively,  a  person  must  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  par- 
ticipate adequately  in  the  action  in  the 
absence  of  an  award  piu^uant  to  section 
701(1). 

In  the  award  of  the  costs  of  partici- 
pation, the  courts  and  the  agency  should 
be  guided  by  some  precedents.  Some  of 
these  comments  are  more  applicable  to 
section  411(e)  and  701(1) ,  but  in  general 
these  precedents  are  a  useful  guide  to 
implementation  of  these  provisions  of  the 
biU. 

In  typical  circumstances,  the  court 
should  follow  prevailing  case  law  which 
holds  that  a  successful  plaintiff  "should 
ordinarily  recover  an  attorney's  fee  un- 
less special  circimistances  would  render 
such  an  award  unjust."  Netoman  v.  Pig- 
gie  Park  Enterprises.  Inc..  390  U.S.  400, 
402  (1968)  (per  curiam).  "Platatiff"  in 
this  sense  is  used  to  mean  the  parties 
seeking  to  enforce  the  rights  granted  by 
this  section  and  can  include  an  Inter- 
venor. 

In  exceptional  circumstances,  fees  and 
and  costs  might  also  be  awarded  to  de- 
fendants where  they  must  "defend 
against  unreasonable,  frivolous,  merit- 
less  or  vexatious  actions  •  •  •'•  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  v.  United  States.  385 
F.  Supp.  346,  348  (WJD.  Pa.  1974).  Where 
plaintiff's  proceeding  is  brought  in  good 
faith  or  on  the  advice  of  competent 
counsel,  fees  and  costs  would  ordinarily 
be  denied  to  a  prevailing  defendant. 
Richardson  v.  Hotel  Corporation  of 
America,  332  F.  Supp.  519  (EJD.  La. 
1971) ,  aff'd  468  F.  2d  951  (5th  Crc.  1972) . 
The  standard  for  awarding  fees  and 
costs  to  a  prevailing  defendant  is  not 
the  same  as  for  a  plaintiff  because,  if  it 
were,  the  risk  to  the  average  citizen  of 
bringing  suit  under  this  section  would 
be  eo  great  it  would  discourage  such 
suits. 

Fees  and  costs  would  be  awarded  to 
a  successful  plaintiff  under  this  pro- 
vision where  there  was  a  final  court 
order  granting  the  relief  requested  by 
plaintiffs,  or  as  a  matter  of  interim  re- 
lief pending  the  outcome  of  the  case. 
The  pro\'ision  does  not  require  the  entry 
of  a  final  order  before  fees  or  costs  may 
be  recovered.  Bradley  v.  School  Board 
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of  the  City  of  Richmond.  416  US.  696 
(1974);  MiUs  v.  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co., 
396  UJ3.  375  (1970).  Such  awards  are 
especially  important  where  a  party  has 
prevailed  on  an  important  matter  in  the 
course  of  the  litigation  even  where  they 
do  not  prevail  on  all  the  issues.  See 
Bradley,  supra,  and  Mills,  supra. 

For  purposes  of  the  award  of  fees  and 
costs,  it  is  appropriate  lo  make  awards 
where  the  parties  have  vindicated  rights 
through  a  consent  judgment,  or  without 
formally  obtaining  relief,  oi-  where  such 
award  is  in  the  public  interest  without 
regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 
Citizena  Msn.  v.  Washington,  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1944-73,  September  30,  1874 
(U.S.  Dist.  Ct..  D.C» ;  Parham  v.  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Co..  433  P.  2d 
421  (8th  Cir.  1970) ;  Richards  v.  Griffith 
Rubber  Mills,  300  F.  Supp.  338  <D.  Ore. 
1969) ;  Thomas  v.  Honebrook  Mints. 
Inc.  428  F.  2d  981   (3d  Cir.  1970). 

By  specifying  a  general  rule  fur  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  awarded,  this  pro- 
vision requires  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing fees  be  no  different  than  that  now 
being  utilized  in  other  fields  of  law  as. 
for  example,  antitrust  aiul  securities 
regulation  litigation.  The  actual  time 
spoit  is  that  reasonable  calculated  to 
advance  the  client's  interest,  The  Stan- 
ford Daily  v.  Zurcher,  64  P.R.D.  680 
(NJ5.  Cal.  1974 1 ,  and  the  amomit  can  be 
adjusted  for  factors  including,  iuter 
alia,  the  contingent  nature  of  the  suc- 
cess or  the  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed, Lindy  Bros.  Builders  v  Ameri- 
can Radiator  &  Standard  Sanilury 
Corp..  487  F.  2d  161  i3d  Cir.  1973),  on 
remand,  382  F.  Supp.  999  »E.D.  Pa. 
1974) ,  or  benefits  to  the  public  from  the 
suit.  Fees  should  not  be  reduced  merely 
because  the  attonieys  are  salaried  em- 
ployes of  public  interest  t*nd  or  founda- 
tion-funded law  firms. 

Fees  and  costs  awarded  may  be  as- 
sessed against  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  of  its  agencies  and  officers  acting 
in  an  official  capacity,  the  same  as 
against  a  private  party.  Tlius,  the  pro- 
hibition in  28  U.S.C.  2412  forbidding  the 
assessment  of  fees  against  the  United 
States  is  effectively  rescinded.  In  many 
cases  brought  under  this  section,  a.?  with 
those  brought  under  20  U.S.C.  1617,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972.  the 
defendants  are  ordinarily  State  or  local 
bodies  or  officials.  It  is  intended  that 
imder  this  provision,  as  is  the  case  with 
section  1617  attorneys'  fec3  and  expert 
witness  fees  like  other  items  of  ccst,  con 
be  assessed  from  the  fund-  v.rdcr  the 
official's  control,  or  directly  from  State 
or  local  parties"  funds  or  trcp'-une--  or 
directly  from  the  officials. 

Finally,  .since  expert  witne.'j.se-  are 
often  needed  to  make  an  adequate  pre- 
sentation to  a  court,  such  fees  are  al«o 
provided  for.  They  would  be  in  addiMon 
to  those  nov,'  nrovidf^d  in  28  I'SC  1920 
and  28  U.S.C.  1821. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  this  jire-Mgiou- 
body  to  pass  S.  641.  It  is  .such  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  every 
American  will  be  grateful  for  its  pa.ssage 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  April  17.  1975.  I 
Introduced  S.  144?,  the  Infant  and  Child 
Nutrition  Protection  Act  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Di-ug,  and  Cosmetic 


Act  to  require  the  label  on  infant  foods, 
to  disclose,  by  percentage,  the  weight  of 
all  ingredients  of  such  foods  and  to  re- 
quire the  label  on  certain  breakfast 
cereals  to  disclase  the  sugar  content 
tliereol. 

Amt  I  coiTect  a\  my  intei-pretation  that 
section  403ii>»B>  of  the  pendhig  bill 
acixieves  the  purpose  intended  by  my  bill 
S. 1449? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct,  it 
could  be  6o  interpreted  if  the  ingredient 
were  a  characterizing  ingredient. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ihank  the  di^'-iu- 
t; lushed  floor  manager. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  Uie 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  requires. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—H.R.  9721 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
1  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  pend- 
ing measure  may  be  set  aside  temporar- 
ily, for  net  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9721  with  the  under- 
standing that  that  time  not  be  charged 
against  anybody's  time  on  this  now  pend- 
ing measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quejif 

Wifhout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  AND  AFRICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUND  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ;isk  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  614 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl^.e  bill 
will  bo  .AMcd  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HU  9721)  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-Ameriran  Development  Bank,  to  pro- 
vide Tor  the  entry  for  noureglonal  members 
and  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  in  the  luter- 
Aine.-iT.!:  Der elopmeni  Bank,  to  provide  for 
the  partl^lpallon  of  the  United  States  In 
the  .\irlcan  Dcvelopaiciu  t'\u;d,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  9721) 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

On  page  3,  I'ne  lt»,  strike  out; 

Sec.   102.   Under   the  center  heading  "In- 

VEST.MINT     IN     INTER- AMERICAN     DEVELOPMENT 

Bamk"  in  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Program.-?  Appropriations  Act, 
1975   strike  ont  all  that  follows  after  "to  re- 


main available  until  expended"  axul  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  3,  line  24.  strike  '•109."  and  Insert 
"102."; 

On  page  5.  line  4,  starlke  "Governor"  and 
Insert  "Executive  Director"; 

On  page  7,  line  5,  strike  ■104."  and  Insert 
103.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
we  get  an  agreement  on  time  on  this 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  jAvrrs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  what  time  is 
there  on  amendments,  might  I  ask? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate any. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  Senator 
DoMXNici  has  one. 

Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Can  that  be 
resolved  out  of  the  15  minutes,  mav  I 
ask? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  hear  the 
request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  asked 
whether  or  not  action  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  could  be  resolved  within  the 
l.'j-minute  time  limit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  H.R.  9721, 
provides  lor  U.S.  particii>ation  in  the  in- 
crease of  funds — replenishment — for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
IDB  -and  U.S.  membership  in  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund — AFDP.  Tiie 
United  States  has  been  a  key  supporting 
member  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Ban][  since  it  began  16  years  ago 
and  has  participated  thraughout  in  the 
discussions  about  the  establishment  of 
the  African  Development  Fund.  This 
piece  of  legislation  represents,  therefore, 
the  culmination  of  a  Icmg  period  of  con- 
sideration and  discussion. 

rUNDING 

H.R.  9721  includes  a  rather  lar^e  au- 
thorization request  for  $2.27  billion — 
.$2.25  billion  for  the  IDB  and  $25  million 
for  the  African  fund.  This  amount  is 
misleading,  however,  since  less  than  60 
percent  of  this,  or  $1.3  billion,  would 
require  appropriations.  Moreover,  only 
one-third,  or  $745  million,  would  become 
outlays,  and  even  this  amount  would  be 
spread  over  the  next  4  years. 

The  total  increase  in  funds  which 
would  be  made  available  to  the  IDB  from 
all  donors  is  $6.3  billion,  of  which  the 
United  States  would  contribute  just  a 
little  over  one-third.  In  past  years  our 
contributions  have  always  provided  over 
half  of  the  IDB  replenishments. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  authori- 
zation for  the  African  F^md,  our  $25 
million  contribution  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  two  other  major  donors,  Germany 
and  Japan. 

In  more  specific  terms,  H  Jl.  9721  would 
r.uthoiize  a  U.S.  obligation  for  IDB  call- 
able capital — or  collateral — amounting 
to    $1,530    million.    This    appropriation, 
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however,  would  result  in  actual  expend- 
itures only  if  the  IDB  defaulted  on  its 
borrowings.  This  has  never  happened  in 
16  years.  Only  part,  $600  million,  of  this 
callable  capital  will  require  appropria- 
tions and  this  only  because  of  provisos 
contained  in  past  IDE  bond  issues.  The 
'iioneys  which  will  require  awropria- 
iions  and  evenlxiaUy  result  in  actual  ex- 
penditures include  contributions  to  paid- 
in  capital  of  $120  million,  1976-78;  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  $600 
million,  1977-79,  and  to  the  African  De- 
velcpment  Bank  of  $25  million,  1976-78. 
The  budgetary  Impact  in  fiscal  year  1976 
would  include  an  appropriations  request 
for  $265  million,  but  almost  none  of  this 
would  entail  actual  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

POLICY    1SST7ES 

H.R.  9721  would  also  authorize  or  in- 
struct the  U.S.  representatives  to  these 
two  international  financial  institutions 
to  take  specific  stands  upim  certain  pol- 
icy issues. 

H.R.  9721  would  authorize  U.S.  support 
for  the  admission  of  nonregkmal  mem- 
bers in  the  IDB  and  the  creation  of  in- 
terregional capital  stock.  This  would  help 
to  spread  the  burden  for  supporting 
Western  Hemisphere  develcqiment  efforts 
through  the  IDB  to  12  nonreglonal  coun- 
tries and  create  a  new  kind  of  capital  so 
the  Bank  could  borrow  against  currencies 
other  than  the  doUar.  Ttie  nonreglonal 
countries  involved  are :  Austria.  Belgium. 
Denmark,  Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan. 
Netherlands,  Spain.  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 

H.R.  9721  would  authorize  U.8.  sup- 
port for  the  admission  of  Xb/s  Ttahamas 
and  Guyana  in  the  IDB  and  for  IDB 
lending  to  the  Caribbean  Devtit^ment 
Bank.  Technicalities  in  the  Bank's  char- 
ter require  special  authorization  for  both 
of  these  measures. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  in- 
structing the  U.S.  representatives  to 
both  the  IDB  and  the  AFDF  to  <vpose 
loans  to  countries  engaging  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights. 

Another  provision  would  instruct  the 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  tiie  IDB  to 
urge  the  use  of  intermediate  teclinolagies 
in  Bank  projects  and  to  rep(H-t  to  Con- 
gress about  the  progress  of  these 
propossds. 

Finally,  as  is  consistent  with  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  other  multilateral  lending  in- 
stitutions, the  U.S.  Executive  Director 
in  the  African  Fund  would  be  instructed 
to  vote  against  loans  to  countries  in- 
volved in  unsatisfactory  expropriations 
disputes  with  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rec- 
ommends strongly  that  the  Senate  pass 
this  bill  in  Its  present  form.  It  would 
demonstrate  this  country's  continuing 
interest  in  and  support  for  the  develop- 
ment eCforts  of  many  poor  countries  on 
two  major  continents.  It  also  provides  for 
a  genuine  cooperative  effort  toward  de- 
velopment problems  by  a  number  of  de- 
veloped countries. 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  historic  and 
political  involvement  with  Latin  America 
should  be  reaffirmed  during  this  period 
of  political  tension  between  the  under- 


developed world  and  the  industrialized 
natimu.  Moreover,  n.S.  economic  inter- 
est in  this  area  is  growing  since  close  to 
OQe-«ixth  of  all  U.6.  trade,  a  significant 
numb^  of  foreign  investment  oppor- 
tunities, and  important  sources  of  raw 
materifds  all  originate  in  Latin  America. 

There  have  been  some  important  devel- 
opment successes  in  Latin  America  as 
illustrated  by  an  overall  7-perceit  GNP 
growth  rate.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of 
work  remains  to  be  done.  Half  the 
region's  population  has  a  daily  calorie 
intake  below  minimum  requirements, 
over  a  third  of  the  children  of  primary 
school  age  cannot  attend  school,  40  per- 
cent of  urban  households  are  still  with- 
out potable  water,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductton  is  expanding  only  sUghtly  faster 
than  population. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  been  a 
major  component  of  n.S. -Latin  Ameri- 
can policy.  It  represents  the  type  of 
mutual  cooperation  which  should  form 
the  basis  of  a  strong  hemispheric  system. 
This  legislation  would  expand  these  co- 
operative efforts  by  providing  a  multi- 
lateral channel  for  engaging  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  sharing  the  burdens  of 
hemispheric  development.  It  also  marks 
the  graduation  of  certain  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  from  the  role  of  recipient 
to  that  of  full  donor  status.  In  the  light 
of  these  efforts  by  other  countries,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  the  United 
States  reaffirm  its  own  commitment  to 
tiie  economic  and  social  development  of 
Latin  America  tlirough  the  concrete  ac- 
tion of  participating  in  the  IDB  re- 
plenishment. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  African 
Fund  also  will  provide  the  United  States 
with  an  important  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate wiUi  other  develc^>ed  countries 
on  development  projects.  In  this  case,  we 
would  be  working  to  solve  the  vast  prob- 
lems of  poverty  which  plague  the  in- 
creasingly important  African  continent. 

This  ojHJortunity  should  be  seized  be- 
cause imtJl  quite  recently,  U.S.  concern 
for  and  involvement  with  the  newly  in- 
dependent black  African  nations  has 
beoi  minimal.  Hopefully,  this  neglect 
will  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are 
now  seeing  increased  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  area,  not  only  in 
terms  of  worldwide  concern  for  raising 
living  standards  and  fostering  develop- 
ment, but  also  in  relation  to  specific  U.S. 
national  interests.  In  political  terms,  it 
is  becoming  apparent  that  the  indepen- 
dent countries  of  Africa  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly forceful  and  important  role 
in  the  world  community.  They  hold  many 
key  positions  in  the  councils  of  less  de- 
veloped and  nonaUgned  countries  which 
make  decisions  about  policy  issues  of 
direct  concern  to  the  United  States. 

Africa  also  has  a  growing  economic 
significance  for  the  United  States.  U.S. 
exports  to  all  of  Africa  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  post  2  years  so  that 
Africa's  share  of  total  U.S.  exports  is  now 
more  than  4  percent.  This  source  of 
export  earnings  would  be  expanded  by 
U.S.  participation  in  the  African  Fund 
because  its  procurement  is  limited  to 
members.  Until  the  United  States  be- 


comes a  monber,  no  inputs  for  Fund 
projects  may  be  purchased  from  U.S. 
producers. 

Long-term  trade  and  Investment  fig- 
lues  show  a  clear  b-end  toward  greatly 
increased  interest  by  American  business 
in  African  countries,  both  as  suppUers 
and  purchasers  of  goods  and  services. 
UJS.  direct  investment  in  Africa  has 
quadrupled  over  the  past  10  years  and 
now  accounts  for  5  percent  of  total 
U.S.  foreign  investment.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son for  this  increase  is  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  Africa  as  a  key  source 
of  many  important  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding diamonds,  gold,  oil,  and  coffee. 

During  this  period  when  access  to  vital 
natural  resources  is  becoming  more  and 
more  problematic,  it  is  important  to 
maintain  good  relationships  with  the 
coimtries  which  own  them.  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  AFDF  provides  oae  op- 
portnuity  to  do  so. 

Despite  this  vast  array  of  natural  re- 
sources, as  the  world's  least  develcqied 
continent,  Africa  also  exhibits  acute  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  human  suffering. 
These  too  must  be  of  concern  to  the 
United  States.  In  aggregate  terms,  more 
than  25  of  the  poorest,  least  developed 
countries  in  the  world  are  in  Africa;  1% 
of  the  world's  18  land-locked  developing 
countries  are  African;  and  22  of  the  31 
memi>ers  of  the  United  Nations  most 
serious  affected — "hiSA. — countries  are 
on  the  continent.  In  half  of  the  African 
countries  per  capita  inc(Hne  is  less  than 
$100  per  year.  In  addition  to  these  gen- 
eral conditions,  in  the  past  few  years 
severe  drought  in  the  Sahelian  aone  and 
in  East  Africa  has  had  a  devastating  im- 
pact upon  approximately  23  million  peo- 
ple. As  many  as  100,000  peoide  are  esti- 
mated to  have  died  of  starvation.  7  mil- 
lion cattle  perished  at  an  estimated  loss 
of  almost  $300  million,  and  crop  losses 
totaled  $200  million. 

Hence,  both  UJS.  direct  national  in- 
terest in  econcMnic  and  political  terms 
and  our  responsibiUty  to  assist  those  less 
fortunate  than  we  are  reascxis  why  the 
United  States  should,  at  long  last,  join 
the  African  Development  Fund.  The 
United  States  is  the  <mly  country  which 
participated  in  the  Fund's  establishment 
negotiations  which  has  not  yet  joined, 
and  France  and  Australia  are  the  only 
other  OECD  members  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Fund.  This  bill  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  express 
U.S.  concern  for  the  welfare  of  African 
nations  at  a  relatively  low  cost  and  in  a 
manner  which  is  concrete  and  viewed  as 
highly  desirable  by  the  African  nations 
themselves. 

In  summary,  this  bill  is  a  balanced 
package  of  idealism  and  practicality.  It 
reaflBrms  U.S.  wmimilment  to  solving  the 
serious  problems  of  poverty  in  two  major 
continents,  it  serves  our  direct  economic 
and  political  interests,  and  it  helps  to 
spread  the  burden  of  the  overall  develop- 
ment tasks  to  other  countries  which  are 
willing  and  able  to  tackle  them  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Uie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  an  amendment. 
Rather  than  for  me  to  continue  stating 
our  overall  policy  statement  on  the  bill, 
I  have  given  the  most  important  features 
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of  the  bill,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  bring  up  his  amendment  now 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  with  It. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
indicate  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
my  amendment  is  unprinted.  I  am  having 
copies  reproduced  which  I  will  deliver 
to  the  Senators  in  a  few  moments.  Let 
iiie  ju.st  speak  to  my  amendment  quickly. 

I  call  up  my  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  modification  of  his  amendment 
that  is  printed? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  printed  amend- 
ment I  do  not  intend  to  call  up.  I  intend 
to  call  up  the  antiterrorism  amendment. 
It  was  not  printed,  but  my  statement  in- 
dicating that  I  would  introduce  it  wa.s 
printed.  That  is  what  the  Senator  is 
referring  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  take  a  moment 
to  explain  what  it  will  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Floor 
amendments  are  not  in  order  until  com- 
mittee amendments  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  without  in  any  way 
denying  Senators  the  right  to  offer  addi- 
tional amendments  in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
are  considered  as  original  text. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  amendments  are 
now  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  f  i  om  New  Mexico 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  send  to  tlie  desk  an 
unprinted  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  212.  Th2  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Pxind  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  In- 
struct the  Executive  Director  representing 
the  United  States  to  vote  ag?4lnst  any  loan, 
any  extension  of  flnanclal  assistance,  or 
technical  assistance  to  any  government 
which  provides  refuge  to  individuals  com- 
mlttlni;  acts  of  International  terrorism,  such 
as  the  hijacking  of  aa  aircraft.  Such  votes 
shall  be  cast  until  the  end  of  the  period  of 
one  year  beginning  on  the  date  when  the 
first  such  vote  is  cast  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector representing  the  United  States,  except 
that  If  during  Its  period  of  ineligibility  for 
assistance  such  country  aids  or  abets  any 
other  Individual  who  has  committed  an  act 
of  International  terrorism,  such  country's 
period  of  Ineligibility  shall  be  extended  for 
an  ftddlvlonal  year  for  each  such  case. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  was  extremely  ex- 
plicit and  would  perhaps  expedite  mat- 
ters, but  I  agree  with  my  distinguished 
friend. 


Let  me  say  a  couiHe  of  words  about 
this.  I  believe  the  amendment,  which  I 
understand  the  floor  manager  is  going  to 
accept,  Is  an  extremely  important  one. 
It  seems  to  me  that  worldwide  acts  of 
terrorism  are  presently  an  international 
problem  of  substantial  proportions.  /  \y- 
thing  we  can  do  to  express  a  policy  o  i  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  indicates 
that  we  abhor  acts  of  terrorism  and  r.'e 
will  not  support  developing  countries 
which,  a-s  a  matter  of  national  practice, 
either  espouse  terrorir^m  or  provide  ref- 
u 'e  to  those  who  will  participate  in  this 
kind  of  activity  which  is  so  difficult  to 
cope  with  worldwide,  sliould  be  adopted 
as  a  matter  of  U.S.  policy. 

My  amendment  does  precisely  that.  It 
says  tliat  we  will  not  condone  acts  of  ter- 
rorism nor  developing  countries  that  es- 
pouse a  policy  of  providing  refuge  for 
such  acts  of  terrorism.  We  just  say,  "We 
are  not  going  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but 
if  yon  are  going  to  do  this  kind  of  thing, 
then  ue  instruct  those  who  represent  us 
with  reference  to  this  fund  th.it  they  will 
vote  against  providing  funds  under  this 
particiilar  bill  to  those  countries  thnt  do 
that." 

I  believe  it  Is  a  good  beginning  of  a 
many  f.iceted  problem  that  will  be  very 
hard  to  .solve.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  ac- 
cept it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  good 
first  start  and  perhaps  will  ultimately 
become  part  of  our  policy  and  part  of  the 
policy  Oi  other  countries  which  feel  as 
we  do  about  terrorism.  Maybe  when  we 
combine  all  of  these  thriasts  we  will  have 
significant  impact  on  those  who  provide 
refuge  for  terrorists  and  for  those  who 
believe  they  can  find  .some  country  in 
which  to  reside. 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  all  time  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  hope  this  amendment 
would  be  interpreted  and  applied  as  re- 
lating primarily  to  an  act,  for  example, 
such  as  the  hijacking  of  a  plare.  an  act 
such  as  we  witnessed  at  the  Olympics, 
or  the  ?ort  of  thing  Uiat  has  taken  place 
in  an  ain^ort.  We  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  get  an  amendment 
which  can  be  so  broadly  interpreted  that 
it  will  deny  any  kind  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  that  may  not  be  able 
to  control  certain  acts  of  terrorism.  If 
we  understand  that  the  application  of 
this  amendment  would  be  limited  to 
thintrs  such  as  I  Inve  enumerated  and 
which  the  Senator  and  I  are  very 
familiar  with,  I  believe  we  are  in  reason- 
ably good  position. 

Let  mo  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  a  matter  exactly  like  this, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
in  the  security  a-s.-^istance  bill,  which  is 
In  conference. 

I  would  like  to  resei-ve  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  will  ultimately  be  pat- 
terned   upon   whatever    agreement    we 


arrive  at  with  the  House  so  there  may 
be  consistency  between  the  two. 

Second,  if  we  find  that  there  Is  some 
great  reason  of  policy  for  the  fund  where 
this  is  valid  or  invalid,  the  Senator  will 
understand.  We  will  come  and  talk  to 
him  about  it.  I  do  not  assiune  he  wants 
to  overthrow  the  fund  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Humi-hrey,  .sub- 
ject to  those  conditions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Obviously,  what 
I  am  talking  about  Is  patent  to  everyone, 
that  it  should  be  an  American  policy. 
With  regard  to  those  countries  which 
overtly  participate  in  the  kinds  of  acts 
my  good  friend  has  mentioned— hijack- 
ing, the  kinds  of  activities  we  have 
seen— and  then  will  participate  in  har- 
boring them  or  permitting  them  to  con- 
tinue in  this  world,  our  Government  has 
to  take  a  stand.  I  hope  we  can  word  It 
so  we  know  it  is  intentional  acts  and  we 
do  not  get  confused  in  the  Internal  poli- 
cies of  other  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota  it  is 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  the  legislative 
history  that  is  being  developed  here  I 
believe  the  amendment  is  acceptable. 
I  gather  the  Senator  from  New  York 
feels  it  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  we  do  under- 
stand that  we  have  to  have  some  strict 
adlierence  to  the  language. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  ready  for  the  vote 
on  this  amendment.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  use  the  rest  of  my  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form my  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  difficulty  is  we  have 
so  little  time.  If  Senator  Byrd  would  give 
us  5  minutes,  and  let  us  yield  5  minutes 
to  Senator  Glenn 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  may  have 
5  minutes  on  his  amendment,  and  that 
the  distir.guished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota may  have  5  minutes  in  response 
thereto. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  take  the  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  and  that 
all  this  colloquy  not  disturb  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  statement  by  the  managers  of  the 
other  bill  and  the  action  that  will  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltliout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  call  up  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

AMENLMtNT     NO.      1438 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1438,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TYic  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oi.bnn)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  I4S8:  Thle 
ni — ^Authortzatlon  for  Interzwtional  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  QLsmf's  amendment  (No.  1438)  Is 
as  follows: 

TITLE  in — AUTHORIZATION  FOB  INTEE- 
NATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENBR07  AaSNCT 

Sec.  301.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  tqjproprlated  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  to  remain  available  until  expended 
$1,000,000  to  be  available  only  for  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  used 
for  the  pvirpose  of  strengthening  seJeguards 
and  Inspections  relating  to  nuclear  fissile 
facilities  and  materials.". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular amendment  addresses  a  very  vital 
need  in  the  hill.  The  amendment  is 
backed  by  the  administration,  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
President  is  planning  to  come  In.  in  his 
budget,  with  a  request  for  an  additional 
$5  million,  1  million  each  for  the  next  5 
years,  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
only  agency  now  charged  with  monitor- 
ing the  Plutonium  output  of  nuclear 
plants  around  the  world. 

The  need  for  this  is  desperate,  in  that 
we  want  the  people  to  get  these  addi- 
tional inspectoi-s  and  additional  facilities 
for  monitoring  the  Plutonium  flow  now, 
without  waiting  for  the  new  budget  in 
1977. 

This  $1  million  will  let  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  start  now 
to  hire  the  additi<Hial  personnel.  The 
thinness  of  this  safety  line  of  inspectors 
aroimd  the  world  Is  evident  when  you 
realize  we  only  have  within  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  some  70 
personnel  total,  of  which  40  inspectors 
are  the  only  ones  on  the  line  in  these 
plants  at  any  one  time  to  actually  do  the 
inspecting  for  all  the  nuclear  facilities 
in  the  world.  Forty  inspectors  for  all  the 
facilities  in  the  world. 

So  this  amendment  is  needed.  It  is 
backed  by  the  administration.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  say  anything  more  about 
it  as  fai-  as  the  need  goes.  I  would  hoiie 
we  could  have  rapid  passage.  I  would 
hope  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  ap- 
prove the  amendment  and  accept  it.  I 
need  not  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and  nays  unless 
it  is  necessary,  but  I  would  hope  tlie 
amendment  would  be  accepted  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  be  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  this  is  a 
very  worthy  and  needed  amendment, 
and  sorely  needed  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  so  it  can  continue 
to  do  its  job. 

As  the  Senator  realizes,  if  we  agree  to 
it  we  will  have  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  unless  we 
can  get  direct  action  from  the  House. 
They  sometimes  raise  points  of  order 
about  Uiese  kind  of  amendments,  but  we 
will  do  our  level  best. 

Mr.  GLENN.  1  appreciate  that,  and  I 
would  hope  we  could  do  it  with  the 
House. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  honor  to  sit 
with  tfae  Senator  on  Che  Oovemment  Op- 
eratipDs  Committee,  where  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  very  w^  and  shown 
great  expertise  on  this  subject.  I  agree 
that  this  is  very  badly  needed,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
reason  why  we  put  this  in  is  to  cover  the 
stopgap  period  between  now  and  when 
the  President  will  request  budgeted 
funds  after  October. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  place  in  the  Record,  because  I 
know  the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes 
to  make  comment  on  it,  the  statement  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  dealing  specif- 
ically with  section  102  of  the  House- 
passed  bUI. 

This  relates  to  the  earmarking  of  cer- 
tain fimds,  directing  that  $50  million  of 
the  $225  million  appropriated  in  1875  as 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  to  be  provided 
only  for  cooperative  self-help  endeavors 
of  tJie  poor. 

I  ask  unanimouii  consent  that  the  en- 
tire statement  of  Senator  Inoxtye  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  my  com- 
mentary on  that  statement  also  be 
printed,  because  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
we  have  definite  indications  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
beginning  to  move  in  the  area  of  savings 
and  loans  and  self-help  cooperatives, 
since  they  are  now  seriously  exploring  a 
$20  million  loan  to  the  Inter-American 
Savings  and  Loan  Bank,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  earmarking  will  soon  be  un- 
necessary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

State&ient  of  Senator  I^foDYE 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Ck>mmittee  for  its  action  In  delet- 
ing SecUon  102  of  the  House  bUl.  If  aUowed 
to  stand  that  section  would  negate  five 
years  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

i^>eclflcaUy,  Section  102,  as  contained  in 
the  House  passed  bUl,  would  overturn  cer- 
tain expropriation  earmarklngs  found  under 
the  heading  "Investment  in  Inter -American 
Development  Bank"  In  Title  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Appropriations 
Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-11) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  para- 
graph of  Public  Law  94-11  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
"investment  in  TNTER-AMERICAN  devfxop- 

MSNT    BANK 

"For  payment  to  the  Inter -American  De- 
veli^ment  Bank   by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasiiry  for  the  United  States  share  of  the 
increaae  in  the  leaourcea  of  the  Fund  tat 
Special  Operatlona  aathortsed  by  the  Acts  of 
December  SO,  1970  (Public  Law  91-fi99).  and 
March  10.  1973  (Public  Law  82-246).  »aas.- 
OOO/XIO.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
provided,  that  of  this  amount  SSS/MO.OOO 
shall  be  made  available  only  to  req>oDfiibIe 
cooperatives  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  In- 
crease the  productive  ci4>aclty  of  rural  and 
wban  citizens  at  the  most  economically  dis- 
advantaged level:  provided  further,  that 
$10,000,000  of  this  amount  shall  he  made 
available  only  to  local  credit  unions  or  na- 
tional or  regional  federations  thweof,  whose 
primary  purpose  Is  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  rural  and  urban  dtiaens  at 
the  most  economically  disadvantaged  level: 
provided  further,  that  $16,000,000  of  this 
amount  shall  be  made  available  only  to  re- 
sponsible savings  and  loan  associations  or 
other  mortgage  credit  Institutions,  or  na- 
tional or  regional  federations  thereof,  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  basic  housing 
to  rural  and  urbcm  citlBena  at  the  nwst  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  level." 

The  issue  in  question  may  be  stated 
clearly.  It  Is,  will  tlie  Senate  hold  firm  In 
support  of  assistance  to  grass  roots  ci^jital 
building  cooperative  institutions  such  as 
credit  unions  and  savings  and  loans  associa- 
tions? The  appropriations  earmarking,  which 
the  bill  before  us  seeks  to  overturn,  directed 
that  $50  miUion  out  of  the  $226  milUon  ap- 
propriated as  the  nmted  States  contribution 
to  the  Inter -American  Development  Bank 
be  provided  to  these  cooperative  self-help 
endeavors  of  the  poor. 

That  earmarking  was  initiated  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  approved  by 
the  Congress,  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President.  It  did  not  result  from  a  whim  or 
a  capricious  idea.  It  was  an  action  taken 
with  great  reluctance,  but  with  the  firm 
resolution  that  there  must  be  a  redirection 
of  the  Bank's  traditional  lending  pattern. 
The  poor,  the  great  majority  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans, are  not  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
Bank's  traditional  lending.  They  are  beyond 
its  reach. 

For  five  years,  and  more,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  luged  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  to  develop  creative 
and  purposive  methods  to  assist  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  Latin  America,  to  give  the 
poor  the  opportunity  to  join  together  to  im- 
prove their  lot.  In  letters,  in  hearings,  in 
"strong  report  language,"  the  Committee 
tried  again  and  again  whUe  Oie  Bank,  with 
little  more  than  a  nod  of  recognition,  stu- 
diously ignored  our  earnest  entreaties  and 
continued  a  pattern  of  lending  which 
favored  the  rich  and  the  powerful — the  con- 
trolling interests  In  an  entrenched  economic 
order.  This  lendUig,  in  nearly  all  cases,  has 
been  confined  to  government  related  entities. 
So  the  Committee,  having  no  other  way 
to  ensure  that  the  voice  of  the  Congress 
would  be  heaixl  in  the  high  policy-making 
councils  of  the  Bank,  proposed  the  earmark- 
ing, the  Committee  believes  that  this  nation 
which  has  contributed  69.2  percent  of  all 
resources  contributed  to  the  Bank's  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  has  the  right,  and  the 
duty,  to  Insist  that  some  measurable  portion 
of  the  Bank's  resources  be  made  available 
to  support  mutual  capital  buildings  efforts 
outside  the  channels  of  highly  structured 
and  often  restrictive  governmental  programs. 
The  amount  of  the  earmarking  Is  but  nlne- 
teuths  of  one  percent  of  total  United  States 
contributions  to  the  Bank.  Surely,  this  Is  not 
too  much  to  provide  to  those  willing  to 
plan  and  participate  in  financing  their  own 
future. 

Such  is  the  influence,  the  majesty,  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  that  It  can — alone — alter  the 
course   of  economic  development   Jn   Latin 
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America.  The  earmarking  on  the  flacal  year 
1975  U.S.  contribution  Invites  the  Bank  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  true  development,  of 
development  which  raises  not  only  Gross  Na- 
tional Products  but  also  the  dignity,  se'f- 
a'jsur.i'icc.  and  economic  welfare  of  the  poor. 
It  Invites  the  Bank  to  put  Its  preffUge  on  the 
line  In  support  of  these  self-help  institu- 
tion.^. 

Tnere  Ls  evrry  reason  to  believe  that  the 
coopora''ive  movement  In  Latin  America 
holds  the  best  nromL^e  for  capital  a'-?umulR- 
tlon  among  the  pt^or.  If  the  cooperatives  are 
provided  appropriate  financial  and  technical 
a33l?tance  In  the  early  stage:?  of  thPir  groTMh. 
the  self->elp  capacity  o:'  t:;e  poor  will  he 
frreatly  enlarged.  Ul'imately.  the  oapa?lty  of 
the  cooperatives  to  ev.^:}i.e,c  their  meaibers  In 
productive  enterprises  will  channel  ever 
mcrcisln^  resources  to  the  poor — re-jurces 
so  vast  that  they  wou'd  far  surpass  any  level 
of  future  fundmu  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred irom  the  already  overstrained  U.S 
Treaiury 

The  Congress  has  declared  that  It  Ls  thp 
policy  of  the  United  States  "to  stimulate  the 
involvement  of  the  people  In  fne  develop- 
ment process  through  the  encouragement  of 
democratic  participation  Ir)  private  and 
local  governmental  activities  and  Instltutlon- 
buUdmg  .  .  ."  Are  these  words  to  ring  hollow 
or  wUl  we  stand  firm? 

The  action  of  the  Foreign  Rehilions  Com- 
mittee in  deleting  Ho'.i.=e  action  overturning 
the  appropriations  earmarkli'.g  liidlcatej 
that  we  will  stand  firm. 

The  objective  of  the  earmaikiiie  Ls  within 
reatli  We  m  't  prt=s  on  until  It  is  firmly 
ui  hai'.d. 

Si.'TEjiiNi"  vi    Senator  KuMr'KRi:? 

As  a  matter  of  principle  I  disapprove  of 
earmarking  as  a  techttlque  because  It  tends 
to  undermine  the  multilateral  nature  of  In- 
ternational financial  Institutions.  If  all 
countries  earmarked.  International  banka 
vould  lose  their  financial  credibility  and  be- 
Rin  to  resemble  holding  companies  for  trust 
funds. 

0;i  t  .e  other  hand  I  cJo  share  Senator 
[nouye',5  belief  In  the  development  and  sup- 
port of  grassroots  Institutions  like  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions  and  savings  and  loans.  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  1973  bilat- 
eral aid  bin  which  earmarked  $20  million 
for  cooperatives  and  supported  a  slniilar  pro- 
vision m  last  year's  foreign  assistance  act. 
In  this  case,  earmarking  has  been  used  as  a 
necessary  tool  to  persuade  the  IDB  to  more 
effectively  support  these  vital  Institutions. 

Before,  during  and  after  the  Committee 
confllrteratlon  of  the  bill  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  Intensive  review  of  Bank  pro- 
grams 'n  this  area  and  In  numerotiB  discus- 
sions with  IDB  personnel.  In  my  view,  the 
IDB  has  now  fulfilled  the  Intent  of  the  ear- 
marking with  respect  to  both  cooperatives 
(more  than  $150  million  since  1975)  and 
credit  unions  (over  $10  million ) . 

We  now  have  definite  indications  that  the 
Bank  Is  beginning  to  move  In  the  area  of  sav- 
ings and  loans  as  well,  since  they  are  ser- 
iously exploring  a  $10-$20  million  loan  to 
the  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan  Bank 
(a  newly  established  Bank  for  Western  Heml- 
.sphere  savings  and  loan  associations) . 
«  •  *  •  • 

In  view  of  the  progress  made  to  date  by  tbo 
Bank  In  these  areas,  it  is  my  hot>e  that  ear- 
marking will  soon  be  unnecessary  and  that 
we  can  move  to  remove  the  earmarking  and 
allow  the  Bank  to  use  the  $50  million  In 
f  imds  appropriated  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  mysell  6uch  tinie 
ii.s  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  earmarking  re- 
tiuirement  does  not  in  any  way  involve 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
U.S  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  men- 


tioned, though  few  Member.s  of  this  body 
have  the  interests  of  the  world  at  he^rt 
as  mucli  as  Senator  iNoiriE. 

What  Ls  involved  here  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Bank  to  the  other  American 
States,  the  feelings  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can States  involved,  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  multinational  development  by  the 
United  Slates  and  other  American 
State  c-ind  the  f.ict  that  the  beard  of  the 
Bank  i^  vci*>-  bi'oadly  repr'^sentative. 
Tliovu:h  I  do  not  personally  favor  ear- 
markinc.  I  nm  confident  and  assert  that 
there  is  no  Invidioti.s  indication  in  tliis 
earrmrkinK.  It  simijly  represents  a  pro- 
found feclinfj  by  th.-  committor  that  thi.s 
slic.ll  be  lione. 

The  cnrmarl-ing.  of  courise.  ropresc-nts 
highl."  i.umanitarian  items  which  are 
badly  needed,  including,  as  Senator 
Hcm."h;;£Y  lui-~  said,  urban  and  rural  co- 
operati'.f.-;  to  benefit  the  most  economi- 
cally dL-^advant-'cerl  credit  unions,  to  iii- 
crease  the  productive  capacity  of  rural 
and  urlran  citizens  at  the  most  economi- 
cally dLsadvanti'gf  d  level,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  or  mortgage  credit 
institutions,  again  directed  at  the  most 
depressed  economic  groups,  so  it  is  not 
the  intent,  the  piujxise,  or  the  desire  of 
tho.se  of  us  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  the  di.slinguished  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  .subcommittee  which  is 
irvuUed;  it  i.-,  .strictlv  a  matter  of  Bank 
policy  and  the  structiu'e  and  prestige  of 
the  institution  whicli  cau.se.':  me  to  make 
th^.se  comments. 

I  should  not  have  been  for  this  ear- 
marking, and  I  believe  that  Senator 
HtnviPHKf  Y  indicates  his  own  proper  hope 
tl.at  we  may  see  the  end  of  it:  that  the 
Bank  will,  of  its  own  disposition  and  be- 
cau.'-^  it  has  seen  how  we  feel,  do  what 
is  Pf^eFsary  to  be  done.  I  join  in  that, 
but  I  mu^^t  call  attention  to  the  policy 
problem  for  the  Banlc  and  for  the  whole 
Latin  American  community  as  it  relates 
to  the  United  States,  w-hlch  is  involved, 
and  actually  now.  especially  as  we  are 
such  a  critically  important  support  for 
the  Bank.  Mr.  President,  and  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries need  so  urgently  to  be  solidified  and 
harmoniT'ed.  that  I  call  attention  to  this 
amendment  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  need  for  its  recurring  again  will  ob- 
viate the  particular  colloquy  which  we 
now.  in  my  judgment,  had  to  have  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

So  I  express  my  strong  support  for  thLs 
bill,  which  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Latin  America  is  Important  to  the  United 
States  economically  in  many  ways  and 
the  Bank  is  important  to  Latin  America. 
Therefore,  any  eCfort  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Bank  will  have  direct 
benefits  to  the  United  States.  This  legis- 
lation is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant since  the  founding  of  the  Bank 
in  1960.  Since  that  lime,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  major  donor  nation 
financing  the  Bank  projects.  With  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  12  new 
donor  nations.  10  European  countries, 
Japan  and  Israel  will  become  members 
of  the  Bank  with  an  initial  subscription 
of  $372.7  million  in  capital  stock  and  an 
initial  contribution  of  $372.7  million  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Already 


three  of  these  nations  have  taken  all  the 
nect'iifary  steps  to  comply  with  their 
commitments  for  joining  the  institution. 
?.iuch  has  been  said  in  tlie  past  about 
'•burden  sharing"  in  the  development 
procet-s  through  the  Bank  and  this  legis- 
lation is  a  large  step  forward  toward 
acc'oninlishing  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  with  this  replenishment 
of  Bank  resources,  four  of  the  major 
more  developed  Latin  American  na- 
tions- Brazil,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
Argentina — have  agreed  that  they  will  no 
lojiger  be  recipients  of  concessional  re- 
.sour(c>  from  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations, and  five  major  Latin  American 
members — Venezuela,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago. Mexico.  Argentina,  and  Brazil — 
have  ayrecd  tiiat  they  will  make  all  or 
part  of  their  payments  in  convertible 
currencies.  This  represents  a  very  sig- 
nificant recognition  of  the  major  donor 
aatioiiN  of  the  world  and  by  the  Latin 
Amei! -an  members  themselves  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  Bank  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of 
I^atin  America.  I  think  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  who  negotiated  these  signifi- 
cant provisions  should  be  congratulated 
and  that  this  legislation  and  the  Bank 
should  have  our  fullest  support  as  a 
meaningful  demonstration  of  the  con- 
tribution the  Bank  makes  as  an  Interna- 
tional cooperative  venture  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  total  hemisphere. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  "car- 
marking"  provisions  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss  in  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act,  fis- 
cal year  1975.  These  provisions  ear- 
marked $25  million  for  urban  and  rural 
cooperatives  benefiting  citizens  at  the 
most  economically  disadvantaged  level; 
$10  million  for  credit  unions  to  increase 
the  productive  capacity  of  rural  and 
urban  citizens  at  the  most  economically 
disadvantaged  level;  and  $15  million  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  or  mort- 
gage credit  institutions  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  basic  housing  to 
rural  and  urban  citizens  at  the  most  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  level.  The  $225 
million  appropriation  earmarked  was  a 
part  of  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $1  billion 
for  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  pro- 
vided in  the  third  replenishment  agreed 
to  in  1970  subject  to  appropriation  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  of  amounts  necessary.  The 
contribution  of  the  member  countries  to 
the  augmented  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions were  to  have  been  paid  In  three  an- 
nual installments,  the  last  of  which  was 
due  December  31.  1973.  All  other  mem- 
bers have  met  the  time  schedules  except 
for  the  United  States,  which  In  addition 
to  the  $50  million  earmarked  funds,  still 
is  short  by  about  $275  million. 

I  must  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty supporting  earmarking  of  funds 
appropriated  for  a  replenishment  of  the 
Bank's  general  resources  which  was 
agreed  to  in  a  multilateral  convention 
executed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Bank. 
The  vote  of  the  United  States  In  1970 
from  which  the  fiscal  year  1975  IDB  ap- 
propriation flowed  was  cast  pursuant  to 
specific  prior  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  when  cast  the  United  States 
governor  voted  for  the  resolution  with- 
out reservation  or  restriction,  as  did  all 
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the  other  governors  of  the  24  member 
countries.  I  think  a  clear  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  a  multilateral 
agreement  of  this  nature  made  without 
restriction  and  an  agreement  where  a 
riven  member  country  or  even  a  non- 
;nember  country  desires  to  provide  the 
Br-nk  with  special  funds  for  a  particular 
nurpose  agreed  upon  In  advance  between 
i  he  country  and  the  Bank.  This  type  of 
•r.  .-ituatlon  has  been  marked  in  the  Bank 
by  the  creation  of  trust  funds  with  a 
number  of  nonregional  members,  many 
of  whom  now  seek  to  become  members  of 
the  Bank  and  with  several  of  the  Latin 
American  members — most  recentiy  a 
S500  million  trust  fimd  established  by 
Venezuela.  In  the  case  at  hand  where 
the  general  resources  appropriated  to 
the  Bank  have  been  unilaterally  re- 
stricted. I  think  there  is  a  legitimate 
concern  that  if  one  member  seeks  to 
determine  that  its  resources  may  be  uti- 
lized for  any  one  purpose,  another  mem- 
ber might  equally  require,  for  example. 
t>.ut  resources  it  contributed  be  utilized 
o.:ly  in  certain  countries  and  not  in  other 
countries.  The  possibility  of  restrictions 
Ok  this  kind  on  the  general  resources 
would,  of  course,  be  limitless  and  could 
damage  the  future  viability  of  the  IDB 
or  any  other  similar  institution,  such  as 
the  World  Bank. 

The  earmarking  effected  while  it  ex- 
presses the  U.S.  congressional  concern 
for  more  assistance  to  lower  income 
people,  also  deals  with  the  Bank 
as  a  Western  Hemisphere  institution.  I 
say  this  also  because  there  has  been 
much  activity  of  the  Bank  in  the  areas 
of  cooperatives,  credit  imions  and  simi- 
lar organizations  felt  in  the  Bank  to  have 
been  totally  responsive  to  these  concerns. 
In  1975,  for  instance,  the  Bank  com- 
mitted $129.7  million  of  which  $54.51  mil- 
lion was  from  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations to  cooperatives  and  similar  self- 
help  organizations.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  1.6  million  individuals  of  low  income 
will  benefit  from  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  these  cooperative  enterprises. 

In  addition,  the  Bank  provided  techni- 
cal cooperation  to  cooperatives  totaling 
$2.21  million  during  1975.  This  commit- 
ment to  cooperatives  is  more  than  double 
the  earmarked  provision  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriation  legislation.  In 
1976  thus  far,  approximately  $27  million 
has  been  included  in  three  loans  chan- 
neled from  the  FSO  through  coopera- 


tives to  Guatemala,  £3  Salvador,  and 
Co6ta  Rica.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  1976,  the  Bank  will  have  approved 
loans  to  cooperatives  and  other  self-help 
organizations  totaling  $70  to  $80  million. 

In  1975  a  loan  was  made  to  the  Con- 
federation of  Latin  American  Credit 
Unions — COLAC — in  the  amount  of  $9 
million  from  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  to  strengthen  national  credit 
union  federations  in  Latin  America. 
COLAC  and  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  Inc.,  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  Bank  for  this  locui  and 
COLAC  has  called  the  loan  the  "most 
significant  capital  assistance  input  that 
COLAC  has  received  to  date." 

While  there  has  been  some  criticism 
that  the  COLAC  loan  was  made  in  local 
currencies  from  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  P*und  and  not  hard  convertible 
currencies,  it  seems  to  me  the  purpose  of 
this  loan  "to  strengthen  national  credit 
union  federations  in  Latin  America"  is 
exactly  suitable  for  local  currencies  and 
that  these  resources  should  be  used  prior 
to  drawing  down  on  scarce  dollar  funds. 
The  fact  is  that  the  loan  was  made  for  a 
purpose  that  seems  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  use  of  local  currencies  and  the  bor- 
rower is  grateful  to  the  Bank.  Under 
these  circiunstances,  any  further  restric- 
tion or  earmarking  would  certainly  seem 
an  unwise  interference  with  a  system 
that  is  working  well. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
the  use  of  national  savings  and  loans  in 
Latin  America  to  provide  housing  which 
benefits  the  most  economically  disad- 
vantaged. In  the  early  years  of  the 
Bank's  existence,  it  pioneered  in  low -cost 
housing  and  worked  extensively  with 
savings  and  loans  in  Latin  America.  It 
soon  became  evident  however,  and  is 
still  true  today,  that  savings  and  loans 
as  presently  constituted  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca do  not  reach  the  economically  most 
disadvantaged  Individuals.  They  benefit 
the  middle  and  upper  middle  class.  In 
testimony  on  June  17,  1974,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Herman  Kleine.  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Latin  America.  AID,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Chiles,  concern- 
ing which  income  group  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica faces  the  most  critical  housing 
shortage,  stated: 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  Is  the 
lower  and  lowest  Income  categories  that  face 
the  greatest  requirement,  the  largest  numbers 


who  need  housing.  The  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem does  not  yet  reach  out  to  these  lowest 
income  areas. 

A  December  1974  study  provided  by 
the  National  Savings  and  Loan  League 
establishes  this  proposition  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  for  at  least  10  coim- 
tries  in  Latin  America  that  have  savings 
and  loan  organizatioiis.  It  shows  that  in 
Argentina  the  average  income  of  bor- 
rowers is  $9,600;  in  Brazil,  $7,200;  in  Co- 
lombia, $4,800;  in  Costa  Rica  $3,600:  in 
El  Salvador  $7,200;  in  Honduras  $7,320: 
in  Panama,  $7,800;  in  Paraguay  $4,680; 
and  in  Venezuela  $7,812.  Given  levels  of 
per  capita  gross  domestic  product  which 
range  from  $289  to  $2,013  aimually,  it  Ls 
universally  agreed  that  these  figures 
represent  middle-  and  upper  middle- 
income  housing  in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
from  that  study  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaito. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  the  ftu:ts 
that  I  have  presented  show  ttiat  the  Bank 
supports  the  congressional  intent  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  94-11  to  use  its  resources  to  bene- 
fit low-income  individuals  in  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions  and  similar  self-help 
organizations  which  benefit  Uie  lower  in- 
come individuals.  The  Bank  has  been 
responsive  to  the  U.S.  congressional  con- 
cern and  the  facts  so  demonstate. 

The  Bank  has  a  long  history  of  fund- 
ing projects  which  benefit  lower  income 
individuals.  Much  of  this  work  has  been 
done  in  rural  agriculture  which  repre- 
sents 22.7  percent  of  the  Banks  port- 
folio since  its  foimding.  Approximately 
80  percent  of  this  activity  has  been  done 
through  cooperatives.  The  Bank  has 
been  an  Innovator  in  water  and  sanita- 
tion systems  throughout  Latin  America. 
Another  significant  portion  of  the  Bank's 
work  is  done  in  rural  electrification 
which  benefits  low  income  persons.  "Hie 
Bank  Ls  not  a  newcomer  to  projects 
which  benefit  the  economically  most  dis- 
advantaged in  Latin  America.  But,  of 
course,  there  is  much  to  be  done  and 
the  Bank  recognizing  this,  continues  to 
increase  its  activities  in  areas  which 
benefit  the  low  income  persons. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion wholeheartedly  as  evidence  of  our 
commitment  to  Latin  America  in  an  in- 
terdependent world. 


EXHIBIT  1 
SAVINGS  AND  LOANS  ORGANIZATIONS '-APPROXIMATELY  (AS  OF  DEC.  31.  197<) 


Per  capita  low  gross  domestic 
ptoducW--Country 


Average 

annual 

income  of 

borrowers ' 

(U.S. 

dollars) 


Average 
size  of 
housing 
rinanced 
(square 
faet) 


Average 
sales  price 
of  housing 

financed 
(U.S. 

dollars) 


I 


Average 

loan 

amount 

(U.S. 

dollars) 


808    Argentina J9,600 

2ra  -Bolivia.. 2,436 

903    Brazil. 7,200 

521--Colombia 4,800 

874-Costa  Rica 3,600 

820-C(iile. _ NA 

525— Ecuador NA 

393— El  Salvador 7,200 


700 

1.010 

1190 


500 
750 
780 
NA 
820 


NA 

$8,500 

20,000 

12,700 

6,000 

10,000 

NA 

8,000 


NA 

U890 

NA 

NA 

6,116 

2.473 

4,509 

7,018 


Per  capita  low  gross  domestic 
product'— Country 


Average 

annual 

income  of 

borrov/ers ' 

(U.S. 

dollars) 


Average 
size  of 
housing 
financed 
(square 
feet) 


Average 
sales  price 
of  bousing 

financed 
(U.S. 

dollars) 


Average 

loan 

amount 

(U.S. 

dollars) 


374— Honduras 7,320 

669— Nicaragua NA 

053— Panama 7.800 

764-Peru NA 

650— Dominican  Republic HA 

488— Paraguay 4.680 

013— Venezuela 7,812 


900 

NA 
680 
NA 
NA 
1390 
NA 


9,700 
NA 

4,480 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


9.631 

11.930 

NA 

3,920 

9.584 

NA 

NA 


>  Material  obtained  from  National  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
'  As  of  December  1974.  Taken  from  the  1975  "World  BanK  Atlas"  to  be  published  shortly. 


3  The  incomes  indicated  in  this  column  would  be  considered  those  of  middle  income  groups  ii 
Latin  America. 
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The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bin 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed  

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  long  la 
this  indiilgence  going  to  go  on?  Nothing 
was  said  to  me  that  there  was  going  to  be 
any  indulgence.  Now  I  find  we  have  had 
a  whole  bill  presented  and  debated  and 
amended,  and  we  are  sitting  here  in  the 
middle  of  another  bill  which  is  the  pend- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty - 
five  minutes,  by  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  and  2  minutes  are  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  pend- 
ing bill  Is  H.R.  9721,  to  increase  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter - 
American  Development  Bank;  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  there  a 
time  limitation,  and  if  so.  what  is  the 
time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  was 
originally  a  time  limitation  of  15  min- 
utes, which  was  extended  by  unanimous 
consent  10  more  minutes  to  25  minutes. 
There  is  apiwoximately  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  there  is 
1  minute  remaining  for  the  Senator  from 
Vii-ginla  to  find  out  how  many  dollars 
are  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
give  the  Senator  a  quick  answer. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
want  a  quick  answer.  I  want  some  detail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  ar^wer  is  that 
although  $265  million  would  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1976,  only  $65  mil- 
Uon  of  this  amount  will  become  outlays 
and  not  all  of  that  this  year.  Actual  dis- 
bursements in  fiscal  year  1976  will  not 
exceed  $10  miUion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  look  on  page  9 
of  the  committee  report,  I  read  this 
language: 

Tlxe  Congress  Is  being  a&V.ed  in  this  bill 
to  authorise  U.S.  partlcipatlou  In  a  new 
replenishment  Ui  the  aniount  of  $2,250,- 
000.000. 

We  can  handle  all  that  in  25  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  and  much  of  this  is  what  we 
call  "insurance"  or  callable  capital 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  does 
not  include  the  insurance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  is  not  appro- 
priated HKHiey  at  all. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  As  to  the 
appropriated  money,  according  to  the 
report,  it  says  of  this  total  only,  and  I 
am  very  much  interested  In  this  word 
"only"  $1.32  billion  will  require  appro- 
piiations. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETV.  Over  the  period  of 
lime,  and  might  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
much  of  this  capital  that  is  tised  to  se- 
cure funds  which  the  bank  loans  out  and 
which  are  then  repaid  with  interest. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  "Hie  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  does  not  get  back  one  pen- 
ny of  this,  not  one  penny  of  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tbii  is  all  part  of 
our  program  of  assistanoe  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  cffie  of  the  better  programs  that 
we  have  had.  The  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank  has  as  fine  a  record  as 
any  international  financial  institution 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  not 
here  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  Bank.  I 
am  here  to  say  that  as  to  a  bill  which 
authorizes  $2,250  billion  of  U.S.  tax  funds 
the  Senate  plans  to  vote  on  it  on  a  time 
limitation  of  25  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  authorizes  ap- 
propriations which  wM  eventually  re- 
sult in  $65  million  of  outlays  of  fiscal  year 
1976  funds,  $240  mUllon  of  1977  funds, 
$240  mUllon  of  1978  funds,  and  $200  mO- 
lion  In  1979  funds. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR  I  call  those 
large  sums, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Those  are  substan- 
tial simis  but  they  cover  a  period  of  4 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired, 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  this 
Is  an  outrageous  way  to  handle  $2.25  bil- 
lion of  tax  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
kind  of  bill  has  been  passed  repeatedly 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  why 
our  Government  is  in  such  a  fix  as  we 
are  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  It  has  had  extensive 
hearings  and  passed  the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement  did  not  guarantee  action  on 
the  bill  within  25  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  what 
I  woii  going  to  say.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  we  could  proceed  with  the  other 
bUl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  had  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  on  this  bill.  It  Is  time  to 
vote. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  seriously  want 
to  allow  only  25  minutes  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  $2.25  billion  biU? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  time 
agreement  that  was  managed  by  the  act- 
ing loader.  It  was  agreed  to  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  no  hanky-panky,  hocus- 
pocLUi  about  this  bill.  It  passed  the  other 
body. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  recall  the  request  was  that  the  meas- 
ure, on  which  Mr.  Moss  is  the  manager, 
be  set  aside  temporarily  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  that  the  Sennte 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  now 
pending  measure.  Then  there  was  an  ex- 
tension of  that  time  by  10  minutes.  That 
agreement,  as  I  recall,  did  not  insure 
that  final  action  be  taken  on  the  now- 
pending  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Of  course,  it 
is  contemplated  that  it  would.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  raised  these  questions — we  have  in- 
truded on  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
manager  on  the  other  side  oX  the  bUl; 
we  have  intruded  on  it  considerably — 
I  wonder  if  we  could  go  back  to  the  bill 
that  is  being  managed  by  Mr.  Moss.  I 
understand  that  he.  the  amnager,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  others,  have  worked  out 
some  difficult  amendments  to  where  they 

think 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  amendments 
might  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
they  feel  they  have  resolved  this  agree- 
ment on  those  amendments  to  the  point 
Lliere  will  not  be  any  roUcall  vote  on 
those  amendments  as  far  as  they  are 
>:oncerned.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  would 
rot  take  very  long  to  dispose  of  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  it  could  take  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  had  a  very, 
very  interesting  conference  this  after- 
noon on  our  domestic  economy.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  the  testimony  with 
the  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Time  has  expired  and  we 
have  a  time  limitation  on  our  bill  and 
I  would  like  to  proceed  upon  it. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  tell  me  we  had  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  bill? 
Mr.  MOSS.  We  had  it  for  days. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  not  for  voting. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  we  had  a  time  limit 
at  which  the  discussion  on  am»idments 
may  continue  and  a  time  limit  on  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  but  there  Is 
no  time  limit  when  we  are  going  to  vote. 
Mr.  MOSS.  No  one  can  talk  after  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  on  this  bill.  I 
mean  we  have  a  time  limit  for  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  a  time  limit  dur- 
ing which  all  discussion  must  be  com- 
pleted. 

What  is  one  going  to  do  after  he  can- 
not talk  any  more? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  had  a  time  limit 
on  this  bill  in  which  all  discussion  was 
to  be  completed? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
Senator.  I  know  what  he  has  come  up 
against.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
reflect  on  this  bill  on  which  we  are 
proceeding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  am  just  as 
concerned  about  my  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  we  were  asked  to  take 
it  up  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  understand  my  concern. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  stood  aside  for  the  Sen- 
ator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  love  you  for  It 
Mr.  MOSS.  Now  the  Senator  wants  to 
make  me  stay  here  all  night  long  for  his 
bUl? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  do  that. 
Go  ahead.  After  all.  I  will  see  what  we 
can  do  for  the  Senator^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  resimie  the  consideration  of  the 
bil!  S.  641.    

CONSUMER  FOOD  ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  641)  to  regulate 
commerce  and  protect  consumers  from 
adulterated  food  by  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  surveillance  regulations  for 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  adulter- 
ated food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  foiu:  technical  amendments  and 
a.sk  for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  pro- 
poses four  technical  amendments: 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  Hue  23,  delete  "701  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  371(f)  (3) )  Is  amended  to"  and 
insert,  on  page  89,  Immediately  after  line  1. 
■701  of  such  Act  (21  VS.C.  371(f)(3))  Is 
amended  to". 

On  page  45,  line  5,  Insert  the  following: 
•of  foods"  after  "class". 

On  page  47,  line  25,  delete  "governed  by" 
a:id  Insert  "subject  to". 

On  psLge  48,  lice  15,  insert  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  release  trade  secret  Information  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  be  authorized  to 
release." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  first  of 
tliese  technical  amendments  corrects  a 
typographical  error  appearing  on  page 
45,  line  5  of  the  bill  as  reported.  In  this 
instance  we  are  concerned  with  "foods  or 
classes  of  foods".  On  line  five,  there  is  no 
modification  of  the  word  "class"  and  that 
will  be  corrected  by  the  adoption  of  my 
first  amendment. 

The  second  amendment  lias  to  do  with 
the  information  disclosure  provisions  ap- 
pearing on  page  47,  line  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

Will  Senators  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  change  the  terms 
of  disclosure  of  information  from  being 
"governed  by"  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  to  being  "subject  to"  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  While  this  dis- 
tinction is  important,  it  is  not  at  all 
obvious.  The  intent  of  the  Committees 
has  always  been  to  retain  existing  pro- 
tections on  confidential  information,  in- 
tact. But  the  use  of  "governed  by  "  in- 
stead of  "subject  to"  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  supercedes  other  provisions  of  law, 
including  section  301(j)  of  the  Food 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  itself.  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  third  amendment  is  designed  to 
correct  a  typographical  error  which  ap- 
pears on  page  38,  line  23.  The  text  of  that 
line  belongs  on  page  39.  immediately 
after  line  1  and  before  line  2. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  act  in  accordance  with 
existing  law  in  so  far  as  disclosures  of 
trade  secrets  are  concerned. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  adc^ted  &x 
bloc. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  technical 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  technical  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  some  con- 
cerns have  been  expressed  to  me  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  various  provisions 
of  S.  641.  and  I  would  like  to  try  to 
clarify  the  scope  or  interpretations  with 
respect  to  these  provisions. 

Jn  section  411(a),  safety  assurance 
procedures,  we  provide  that  any  person 
who  owns  or  operates  any  establishment 
in  which  food  is  manufactured,  pro- 
cessed, packed,  labeled,  stored.  Imported, 
or  otherwise  handled,  shall,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2),  (3).  or  (4), 
develop,  implement,  and  maintain  ade- 
quate safety  assurance  procedures  for 
each  establishment  which  the  processor 
owns  or  operates.  An  owner  of  real  estate 
which  is  leased  to  a  food  processor,  would 
not  be  required,  of  course,  to  establish 
safety  assurance  procedures.  The  lessee 
of  the  real  estate,  however,  that  is,  the 
one  who  processed  food,  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  the  safety  assurance 
producers. 

Some  food  processors  might  be  able 
to  comply  with  this  provision  in  part  by 
adoption  of  a  common  set  of  procedures 
created  for  similar  plants  within  the 
same  industry.  Of  course,  implementa- 
tion of  those  procedures  and  the  specific 
Identification  of  control  points,  identi- 
fication of  hazards,  establishment  of 
controls,  and  establishment  of  adequate 
inspection,  monitoring,  and  testing 
would  have  to  be  made  on  a  plant-by- 
plant  basis. 

Section  411(d),  concerning  notifica- 
tion, requires  a  food  processor  to  notify 
the  Secretary  whenever  he  institutes  a 
recall  of  any  food  which  is  or  may  be  in 
violation  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  if  such  food  has  left  control 
of  the  processor.  From  time  to  time,  food 
processors  recall  foods  for  various  rea- 
sons. On  occasion,  it  may  be  because 
the  food  is  in  violation  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  On  the  ottier  hand,  a 
food  processor  may  recall  food  because 
he  has  designed  a  new  marketing  cam- 
paign and  desires  to  have  all  food  on 
the  shelves  bearing  the  same  new  label 
or  promotional  Incentive  program.  Still 
another  reason  for  recalling  food  is  Uiat 
a  product  may  be  outdated  or  stale. 
Products  such  as  "day  old"  bread  or 
other  baked  goods  are  subsequently 
placed  on  sale  in  bakeiy  thrift  shops  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  kind  of  recall  noti- 
fication to  which  this  provision  is  ad- 
dressed. Of  coui-se.  if  the  stale  or  out- 
dated product  is  in  violation  of  the  act 
and  is  being  recalled,  then  it  would,  of 
necessity,  be  subject  to  the  notification 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

With  regard  to  the  food  coding  pro- 
visions, the  Secretary  has  authority  to 
allow  the  omission  of  any  of  the  specific 
designation  requirements  set  fortli  in 
paragraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of  section 
412.  Some  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not.  If  a  food  is  packaged 
with  open  dating,  might  that  not  be 


sufficient  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (E) — ^that  Is.  that  the  date  on 
which  the  food  was  packed  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  recall  code.  In  certain 
industries,  it  may  well  be  that  the  open 
date  which  is  a  pull  date  would  be  suf- 
ficient if  Uie  use  of  puU  dates  is  spe- 
cific enough  to  identify  the  date  on 
which  the  food  was  packed.  There  is  no 
reason  to  require  a  processor  to  both 
encode  the  date  on  which  the  food  was 
packed  and  to  specify  the  pull  date  if 
the  pull  date  is  sufficient  to  identify  the 
pack  date.  The  Secretary  shoidd  use  his 
discretion  accordingly  in  this  Instance. 

Another  question  has  arisen  concern- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  legislation 
particularly  title  I.  While  the  effective 
date  is  the  date  of  enactment,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  or  not  viola- 
tions of  the  act  which  occurred  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  would  be  subject 
to  the  new  civil  penalties  provided  in 
the  act.  and  whether  criminal  prosecu- 
tions would  be  subject  to  the  new  crim- 
inal provisions  provided  in  the  act.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  come  into  a 
sort  of  ex  post  facto  situation  here.  Vio- 
lations occurring  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment are  subject  to  the  new  penalties, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  provided  in  the 
bill.  But  violations  occurring  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment,  even  if  enforce- 
ment action  is  brought  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  are  subject  to  the  old  penal- 
ties provided  in  the  bill.  Is  that  not  the 
interpretation  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  of  this  provision  and  its 
impact? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  my  interpretation.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  stated  the  case  very  well. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  enforcement  of  the  act,  I  beUeve 
that  violations  which  occur  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  but  are  enforced  after 
the  date  of  enactment  must  be  subject 
to  the  old  standards. 

Lastly,  another  concern  which  has 
been  expressed  deals  with  the  change 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  section  111,  amending 
section  705  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  As  Senators  can  see,  the  Com- 
merce approach  provided  for  a  period  of 
15  days,  during  which  time  the  originator 
of  trade  secret  or  other  confldoitial  in- 
formation could  initiate  a  civil  action  to 
enjoin  the  disclosure  of  trade  secret  or 
other  confidential  information  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  not  trade  secret 
or  other  confidential  information.  This 
appears  in  the  linetype  on  page  47,  lines 
5  through  12.  The  amendment  to  the 
Commerce  oi-dered  reported  version 
changes  this  period  to  10  days,  but  the 
text  of  the  amendment  appearing  on 
page  48,  lines  12  through  15,  is  silent  on 
the  purpose  for  delaying  the  disclosure. 
In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  actions 
taken  by  both  committees,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  10-day  notice  under 
this  section  is  to  enable  the  originator  of 
protected  information  to  seek  a  court 
order  to  prevent  the  intended  disclosure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  9  years  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  been  looking  at  food  safety  and 
labeling  legislation.  We  have  held  many 
days  of  hearings  and  finally  developed  a 
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sound  pr(H>osaL  At  various  steps  in  the 
process,  our  food  safety  legislation  was 
pretty  cumbersome  with  a  rather  tradi- 
tional view  of  bureaucratic  regxilatlon. 
As  we  look  at  the  bin  now  before  us,  how- 
ever, these  provisions  represent  probably 
the  most  significant  and  farsighted  new 
food  law  to  protect  the  public  since  the 
complete  revlslwi  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  1933. 

In  reaching  this  point  it  has  not  been 
an  accident.  The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  have  worked  long  and 
hard  with  consumer  representatives, 
with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  with  representatives  of  the  food  in- 
dustry in  order  to  achieve  an  unusual 
degree  of  unanimity  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  We  all  recognize  the  need  for 
an  expedient,  up-to-date  regulatory 
process  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
food  safety  while  minimizing  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  such  a  program  that  might 
further  Increase  the  food  price  spiral.  I 
have  been  Involved  in  this  legislation  all 
through  Its  consideration;  I  have  met 
with  food  Industry  representatives  and 
consumer  representatives  and  I  have 
heard  the  pleadings  of  everyone.  I  feel 
that  I  can  safely  say  that  the  food  safety 
provisions  and  labeling  provisions  of  this 
bill  achieve  the  goal  of  giving  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  the  best  food  safety  and 
labeling  law  available  anywhere. 

Among  a  number  of  significant  ac- 
cords which  developed  in  fashioning  this 
legislation  was  first,  the  decision  to  re- 
quire all  food  processors  to  establish 
safety  assurance  procedures  within  6 
months  of  enactment.  This  is  truly  a 
giant  step  toward  immediate  food  safety. 
It  is  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
concept  which  would  have  consumed  sev- 
eral years  and  probably  would  have  had 
a  much  lower  level  of  results.  The  second 
major  step  has  been  improvement  of  the 
regulatory  process  in  general.  In  this  leg- 
islation we  provide  the  appropriate  ar- 
senal for  effective  Federal  regulation  of 
foods  without  undue  burdens.  We  reduce 
the  administrative  burden  on  issuing 
regulations,  we  provide  the  kind  of  weap- 
ons necessary  to  take  effective  enforce- 
ment steps  in  food  safety,  and  lastly  we 
provide  the  wherewithal  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  important  decisionmak- 
ing which  goes  on  down  at  HEW.  Lastly, 
one  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
bill  Is  the  incorporation  of  much  Infor- 
mation in  the  food  labeling  area.  While 
food  prices  may  have  leveled  off  some- 
what, the  food  labeling  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
ameliorating  some  of  the  factors  which 
have  driven  food  prices  up  and  up.  The 
public  will  now  be  better  informed. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
labeling  of  food  products  with  ingredient, 
nutritional,  and  freshness  information. 
Additionally  the  labeling  is  done  under 
a  Federal  preemption  standard  which  al- 
lows for  nonunifonn  labeling  only  where 
it  would  benefit  consumers  in  a  State  or 
local  area  without  undue  burden  on  in- 
terstate commerce.  This  provision  will 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  differing  label- 
ing standards  which  require  different 
and  unJkque  labeling,  storage,  and  distri- 


bution and  thereby  add  to  the  cost  of 
food.  As  technological  and  distribution 
capacities  have  advanced  to  the  point 
where  there  is  a  truly  national  market- 
place for  packaged  food,  this  revision  of 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  ab- 
solutely essential. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  over  200  million 
Americans  and  any  roadblocks  which  are 
put  in  the  way  to  disrupt  its  imanimity 
of  purpose  should  be  swiftly  eliminated 
to  insure  the  rapid  enactment  of  S.  641. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  takes  up  consideration  of  S. 
641,  the  "Consumer  Food  Act  of  1975." 
This  bill  is  of  unusual  Importance.  For 
the  past  9  years  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  have  been  examining  the 
problems  associated  with  food  processing 
and  labeling.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  communication  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  food  industry,  and  with  con- 
sumer groups.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  conducted  a  number  of  useful 
and  indepth  studies  of  the  food  indus- 
try. S.  641  is  the  result  of  this  long  and 
careful  analysis. 

Being:  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  I  have  followed  this  legisla- 
tion closely.  S.  641  is  a  well  thought  out 
bill  that  comes  to  grips  with  some  very 
grave  problems  in  food  processing  and 
labeling.  And,  it  does  this  without  estab- 
lishing a  cumbersome  and  expensive 
regulatory  process.  The  food  safety  and 
food  labeling  provisions  contained  In  S. 
641,  and  the  means  of  Implementing 
them  will  assure  that  the  American  pub- 
lic i.s  provided  with  safe  and  healthful 
food  products. 

Today,  we  as  a  nation  have  grown  ex- 
ceedingly conscious  of  the  food  we  eat. 
The  American  consimier  is  concerned 
about  obtaining  nutritious  and  safe  food. 
Food  has  become  the  Issue  of  the  1970'8. 
People  are  concerned  that  what  they  eat 
is  healthful.  They  seek  a  well  rounded 
diet  and  pay  clase  attention  to  nutrition 
labelmg  and  freshness.  They  take  spe- 
cial note  of  how  foods  are  processed  and 
of  the  presence  of  additives.  They  de- 
mand to  be  protected  from  foods  that 
are  adulterated  or  misbranded. 

S.  641  is  designed  to  assure  Uiat  the 
consumer  will  be  provided  with  food  that 
is  wholesome  and  unadulterated.  It  wUl 
also  prevent  consumer  deception  and 
confusion  by  requiring  comprehensive 
and  informative  food  labeling.  It  accom- 
plishes the.'^e  goals  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Food  processors  will  be  required  to 
develop  comprehensive  food  safety  as- 
surance procedures  to  eliminate  unrea- 
.^.onabie  risks  of  adulteration.  In  doing 
this,  the  food  processor  will  be  identify- 
ing the  hazards  which  exist  in  his  sys- 
tem, establishing  adequate  methods  to 
control  the  hazards,  and  monitoring  the 
effpctivenesR  of  the  controls.  If  a  food 
processor  fails  to  develop  procedures 
which  are  adequate  to  prevent  against 
unreasonable  risks  of  adulteration,  the 
PDA  is  then  authorized  to  establl^ 
safety  assurance  standards  for  the  proc- 
essor to  follow  that  will  eliminate  risk 
of  adulteration. 


S.  641  also  enables  FDA  to  Inspect  in- 
dustry records  relating  to  safety  assur- 
ance procedures  or  applicable  safety  as- 
surance standards.  The  records  inspec- 
tion authority  will  greatly  facilitate 
FDA's  enforcement  of  the  food  safety 
provisions.  The  legislation  further  re- 
quires that  a  food  processor  notify  the 
FDA  of  any  adulterated  food  product 
that  has  left  the  processor's  control. 
PDA  will  also  have  the  authority  to 
seize  or  detain  a  shipment  of  food  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  20  days  if 
such  food  is  believed  to  be  adulterated. 
The  notification  and  detention  sections 
will  assist  PDA  In  determining  if  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred  and  in  preventing 
adulterated  food  from  reaching  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  complete  and  accurate  national  in- 
ventory of  all  establishments  in  which 
food  for  human  use  is  manufactured, 
processed,  labeled,  stored,  or  otherwise 
handled  will  ako  be  available  to  FDA. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
all  such  establishments  to  register  with 
FDA.  Registration  will  not  be  burden- 
some but  can  be  accomplished  on  a  one- 
time basis.  Statements  will  Include  the 
name  of  the  registrant,  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  types  of  food  processed,  and  the 
types  of  processing  ixsed.  This  reference 
system  of  the  Nation's  food  Industry  will 
drastically  improve  FDA's  ability  to 
effectively  regulate  safe  food  practices. 

One  of  the  most  impoi'tant  aspects  of 
S.  641  Is  its  labeling  provisions.  This  Is 
something  that  will  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  every  American  each  time  he  or  she 
enters  the  grocery  store.  The  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  will  re- 
quire fully  Informative  food  label  infor- 
mation. The  constituent  ingredients  and 
the  nutritional  value  of  the  food  prod- 
uct will  have  to  be  plainly  listed.  Statu- 
tory authority  is  also  established  for 
open  dating:  this  means  that  when  a 
consumer  makes  a  food  purchase,  he  or 
she  will  have  reliable  and  easily  under- 
stood Information  as  to  its  freshness. 
With  the  cturent  controversy  regarding 
red  dye  No.  2.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
point  out  that  this  bill  also  requires  the 
disclosure  of  colorings.  Further,  man- 
datory Ingredients  used  In  standardized 
foods  and  certain  spices  and  flavorings 
must  be  designated. 

Much  of  this  lat>eling  is  already  done. 
It  makes  sense  that  food  processors 
would  want  to  provide  information  as  to 
the  value,  quality,  and  nutrition  of  the 
food  product  and  as  to  the  various  in- 
gredients which  make  up  the  food  prod- 
uct. However,  in  the  past,  these  efforts 
have  been  stymied  by  varied  State  and 
locfll  labeling  regulations.  I  In  no  man- 
ner criticize  these  jurisdictions  in  their 
attempts  to  make  important  information 
available  to  the  product.  They  have 
acted  wisely  and  in  a  concerned  manner 
for  the  health  of  the  public.  But  what  is 
needed  is  uniformity  in  food  labeling, 
freeing  the  processor  from  having  to 
make  different  information  available  in 
varying  ways  in  each  jurisdiction.  The 
preemption  provision  contained  in  S. 
641  should  greatly  help  In  eliminating 
the  cost  associated  with  food  labeling 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  In  the  begm- 
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ning  of  my  remaite.  S.  641  is  <rf  unusual 
importaDce.  It  affects  every  one  of  us  in 
that  It  deals  with  the  food  we  eat.  S.  641 
guarantees  that  food  products  will  be 
healthful  and  free  from  adulteration.  It 
requires  that  the  consumer  be  provided 
with  labeling  data  that  is  informative 
and  easily  undo^tood.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  legislation.  It  has  re- 
sulted from  many  years  of  study,  hard 
work,  and  the  concerned  efforts  of  many 
interested  parties.  I  call  on  every  Sena- 
tor to  recognize  the  merits  contained  in 
S.  641  and  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
open  to  amendment,  if  there  are  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

Mr.  HATEIAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  ,  I  call  up 
an  imprinted  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  disp^ised 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendmoit  is  as  follows: 

On  page.  40,  8trUce  out  lines  16  through 
23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  causes 
t^e  violation  of,  a  provision  of  section  301  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  1  year  or  fined  not  more  than  910,000, 
or  both. 

"(2)  The  penalties  provided  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  violations  of  section  301,  with  respect 
to  food,  shall  apply  to  an  individual — 

"(A)  who  acts  knowingly. 

"(B)  «*o  acts  willfully,  or 

"(C)  who  acts  without  the  care,  skill, 
prudence,  and  dUigence  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevaiUng  that  a  prudent  man 
acting  in  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with 
such  matters  would  use  in  the  conduct  of 
an  enterprise  of  a  like  character.". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  (here  a 
sufficient  second?  ITiere  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Ilie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HA-niAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  section  113  of  S. 
641.  The  amendment  attempts  to  define 
the  sort  of  behavior  which  ought  to  be 
punished  with  criminal  penalties  with 
better  precision  than  does  tlie  reported 
version  of  section  113.  The  amendment 
would  modify  the  reported  version  which 
imposes  criminal  p«ialties  only  when 
the  individual  charged  is  found  to  have 
acted  "knowingly,  willfully,  or  negli- 
gently," to  a  standard  which  imposes 
criminal  penalties  only  when  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  acted  "knowingly," 
"willfully,"  or  "without  the  care,  skill, 
prudence,  and  diligence  under  the  cir- 
cumstances then  prevailing  that  a  pru- 
dent man  acting  in  a  like  capacity  and 
familiar  with  such  matters  would  use  in 
the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  of  a  like 
character." 


It  no  doubt  will  be  asked  what  the 
difforence  is  between  this  language  and 
"negligently ,"  and  the  claim  wlU  be  made 
that  "negligently"  is  a  better  way  of  de- 
fining the  standard  of  care.  I  would  in- 
sist that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  standards,  and 
that  this  amendment,  in  substituting  a 
positive  duty  to  act  as  a  prudent  man 
would,  offers  consumers  greater  protec- 
tion and  gives  the  Government  a  more 
effective  enforcement  tool.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  Model  Paial  Code 
which  forms  the  basis  for  defining  negli- 
gmt  criminal  behavior  under  section  303 
of  S.  1.  The  Model  Penal  Code  is  pro- 
mulgated by  the  American  Law  Institute 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
represents  a  consensus  of  legal  scholar- 
shU>  and  practice.  It  states: 

A  person  acts  negligently  with  respect  to  a 
material  element  of  an  offense  when  he 
should  be  aware  of  a  substantial  and  unjusti- 
fiable risk  that  the  material  element  exists 
or  wlU  result  from  his  conduct.  Ilie  risk 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
the  actor's  failure  to  perceive  it,  considering 
the  nature  and  piupose  of  his  conduct  and 
the  ctrctunstances  known  to  hUn,  involves  a 
gross  deviation  from  the  standard  of  care 
that  a  reasonable  person  icorild  observe  in 
the  actor's  situation."  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  would  not  seem  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  standard  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  those  whose  paramount  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  provide  the  public  with 
wholesome  and  pure  food.  For  example, 
under  the  committee's  standard,  what 
sort  of  behavior  would  represait  a  "gross 
deviation  from  the  standard  of  what 
a  reasonable  person  would  observe  in  the 
actor's  situation?"  Would  it  be  a  gross 
deviation  for  an  executive  in  the  food  in- 
dustry to  fail  to  take  corrective  action 
after  receiving  a  warning  from  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  that  one  of 
his  warehouses  showed  evidence  of  ro- 
dent infestation?  What  if  he  has  a  dozen 
or  more  warehouses?  What  if  he  nor- 
mally received  warnings?  What  if  he 
were  very  busy  with  his  other  duties  and 
responsibilities?  How  would  a  jury  react 
to  such  standard  and  such  a  defense? 
I  do  not  know,  but  would  suggest  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  that  the  com- 
mittes'  language  allows  for  a  very  great 
degree  of  leeway  in  executive  behavior 
and  misbehavior,  an  impermissible 
amount  of  leeway  if  the  public  is  to  be 
adequately  protected  from  the  deadly 
hazard  of  adulterated  food. 

The  alternative  standard  proposed  in 
our  amendment  would  remedy  this  severe 
deficiency  in  the  committees'  language. 
It  would  impose  criminal  p>enalties  upon 
those  individuals  who  were  found  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  to  have  caused  a  vio- 
lation of  the  FDC  Act  and  to  have  acted 
with  respect  to  that  violation  either 
knowingly,  willfully,  or  without  the  care, 
skill,  prudence,  and  diligence  that  a 
prudent  man  acting  in  a  like  capac- 
ity *  *  *  would  use.  This  stlBidard  is 
taken  from  section  404(a)  (1)(B)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-406,  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act.  This  secticm  of  the 
so-called  Pension  Reform  Act  establishes 
the  fiduciary  duty  applicable  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering employee  benefit  plans  in  accord- 


ance with  the  act.  The  prudent  man 
standard  imder  this  act  was  carefully 
drafted  to  establish  a  duty  on  behalf 
of  plan  fiduciaries  to  act  latidently  and 
diligentiy  with  respect  to  th^  adminis- 
tration of  pension  plans  which  involve 
the  life  savings  and  retirement  security 
of  a  large  number  of  Americans.  No  less 
a  standard  ought  to  apply  to  those 
charged  with  providing  all  our  citizens 
with  food  free  from  deadly  impurities. 

The  Pension  Reform  Act  offers  prece- 
dent writing  into  a  Federal  statute  a 
"prudent  man"  standard.  To  instead  im- 
pose the  standard  of  "negligentiy"  would 
automatically  require  courts  and  juries 
to  fhid  a  "gross  deviation"  from  reason- 
able behavior  in  order  to  impose  criminal 
penalties. 

Further,  if  S.  1  is  enacted  into  law,  this 
interpretation  of  "neg^ently"  will  be- 
come mandatory  for  all  Federal  courts. 
S.  1  as  introduced  states  in  section  302: 
§  302.  "Intentional",  "knowing".  "Reckless", 
and  "N^Iigent"  States  of  Mind 

"The  following  deflnlttons  i^iply  with  re- 
spect to  an  offense  set  forth  in  any  federal 
statute: 

«  •  •  •  « 

"(d)  'Negligent'. — A  paeon's  state  at  mind 
Is  negligent  with  respect  to : 

"(1)  an  existing  circumstance  if  he  ou^t 
to  be  aware  of  a  risk  that  the  circumstance 
exists; 

"  (2)  a  result  of  his  conduct  if  be  ought  to 
be  aware  of  a  risk  tJiat  the  result  win  occur. 

The  risk  must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  de- 
gree that  the  f  aUure  to  perceive  it  conMtitutes 
a  gross  deviation  from  the  standard  of  care 
that  a  reasondble  person  would  exercise  in 
such  a  situation."  (emphasis  added.) 

This  language  on  its  face  would  re- 
quire that  a  court  looking  at  the  section 
303(a),  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
section  113  of  S.  641,  would  have  to  in- 
struct a  jury  to  find  beyaod  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  a  defendant  was  grossly 
deviant  from  the  reasonable  man  stand- 
ard in  order  to  impose  a  criminal  penalty. 

The  Pension  Reform  Act  "prudent 
man"  standard  cures  this  defect  and 
makes  it  clear  that  responsible  (^cials 
are  under  a  positive  duty  to  implement 
measures  which  are  reasonably  designed 
to  insure  that  violations  will  not  occur.  If 
they  fail  to  take  steps  to  fuDfill  tiiis  duty, 
if  they  act  "without  the  care,  skill,  pru- 
dence, and  dfligoice  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing  that  a  prudent 
man  acting  in  like  capacity  and  familiar 
with  such  matters  w^ould  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  enterprise  of  a  like  character." 
and  if  their  action,  without  such  care, 
causes  a  violation  of  the  act  involving 
the  placing  into  interstate  commerce  of 
adulterated  food,  then  I  would  insist  that 
they  ought  to  be  subjected  to  criminal 
penalties. 

If  we  retain  the  committees'  language 
wc  impose  upon  the  Government  an  un- 
realistic burden  of  proof,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  eliminate  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  existing  law.  In  this  regard, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  OflBce 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  at  my  request 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "neg- 
ligently" be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
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rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recopd,  as  follows: 

March  15,  1976. 
RTr  Daniel  H.  Mttrray, 

A  's'<tant  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Leffi.tlative 
Counsel,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Pear  Mr.  Mubrat:  I  hereby  request  an 
opii\lon  oX  the  OfB:e  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel regarding  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to 
Settlon  303  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  as  proposed  In  Section  113  of 
S.  641,  Calendar  No.  655. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
likely  Interpretation  which  courts  would  give 
the  word  "negUgently"  as  utilized  In  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  What  sort  of  burden  of 
proof  would  this  standard  Impose  upon  the 
government  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted? 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Memorandum  for  Senator  Hathaway 

This  memorandum  Is  In  response  to  your 
request,  dated  March  15,  1976,  for  an  opinion 
regarding  (1)  the  interpretatlan  of  the  word 
"negUgenUy  as  u.sed  In  the  auiendment  to 
eectlon  303  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC.  333)  as  proposed 
In  eectlon  113  of  S.  641,  Calendar  Number 
655,  and  (2)  the  burden  of  proof  impotjed  on 
the  government  If  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  adopted. 

The   provision   in   question   i.^   a.s   follows: 

Sec.  113.  Section  303  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
333   (a))   Is  amended  to  read  as  fallows: 

"(a)  Any  peraon  who  violates  a  provision 
of  section  301  of  this  chapter  shiiil  be  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year  or  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both;  except  that 
such  penalties  shall  apply  to  any  individual 
who  violates  a  provision  of  such  section  301 
with  respe;t  to  food  or  who  caii.ses  a  viola- 
tion of  such  section  301  to  occui-  with  respecl, 
to  food,  only  If  such  individual  knowingly, 
willfully,  or  negligently  vlolace.s.  or  causes 
the  violation  of.  such  provision.". 

The  provision  cited  above  clearly  provides 
for  a  criminal  penalty,  and  Is  contrasted  with 
the  civil  penalties  provided  for  in  section 
106  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Therefore, 
the  di.scusslon  of  the  word  "negligently"  as 
used  m  the  cont'jxt  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  303  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  be  with  regard 
to  the  criminal  penalty  which  immediately 
precedes  the  limiting  language  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

INTtRPRTTATION    OF  CRIMIN.NL   t^TATUlfS 

In  most  respects  the  interpretation  of 
criminal  statutes  does  not  differ  from  the 
ooustractlon  of  other  statutes.  The  standard 
of  decision  Is  either  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation or  what  the  statute  means  to  others. 
Holy  Trinity  Church  v.  United  States.  143 
U.S.  457,  12  S.  Ct.  511  (1892).  The  history 
of  legislation,  other  statutes  in  pari  materia, 
titles  and  headings,  committee  reports,  and 
contemporau"y  or  practical  interpretation  may 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  issue  of  the  meaning 
to  be  given  a  criminal  statute.  Such  laws 
will  be  given  their  common  and  ordinary 
meaning  so  that  they  may  b&  understood 
by  all. 

The  courts  are  Inclined  to  give  health 
.itatuie?  a  liberal  l:iterpretatlon  (with  regard 
to  3.vope)  despite  the  fact  that  such  statutes 
m.»y  be  pvenal  In  nature  and  frequently  may 
lmpo.ie  criminal  penalties.  United  States  v. 
Antikamnia  Chemical  Co.,  231  U.S.  654.  34 
3.  Ct.  222  (1914).  However,  with  rei^ard  to 
criminal  penalties  other  rules  of  statutory 
constn.ii*tion  are  of  course  con.nidered.  The 
operation  of  traditional  general  rules  of 
Siatutorv  interpretation  In  relation  to  Fed- 
eral statutes  also  appears  to  continue  un- 


affei-lel  by  the  decision  rejjudlating  a  Frd- 
eral  substantive  common  law.  Dcuprec  v. 
Levinson.  186  F.  2d  297   (1950). 

NEOLIOrNCF:    CULPABLE   OR   Cttl.VIINAL 

In  geTiPni,!  the  courts  have  fou.sd  a  marked 
di.stlnct!oa  bttween  .simple  or  ordinary 
negligence,  which  gives  one  the  right  of 
action  for  damages.  (<nd  negligence  which 
render.s  one  gtulty  of  a  crlml  lal  offense.  The 
l.xtter  is  generally  termed  "criminal"  or 
"cu)p.vbl3  negligence '. 

To  establish  guilt  on  a  Jiegllgence  basis 
the  Model  Penal  Code  would  require  conduct 
whii~h  'involvf-s  a  p'""'i3  deviation  from  the 
standard  of  care  that  a  reasonable  person 
would  ob.serve  iti  the  actor's  situation." 
(Se-tlon  2.02  (d)). 

Tlie  negligence  concept  a.--  applied  In  crim- 
inal Irtw  has  had  the  mo-.t  elaborate  consid- 
eration in  homicide  cases  but  the  results 
found  there  are  equally  applicable  else- 
where—o  greater  degree  of  fault  is  required 
for  guilt  of  a  crime  than  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish rit'il  Uahility  (emph9.<:ls  added). 

STANDARD     OT     ra')OF 

It  has  been  held  that  whenever  a  letal 
duly  of  a  public  nature  was  Imposed  by 
statute  or  common  law,  neglect  of  that  duty 
was  Inulctable  People  v.  Knapp.  206  N.Y.  373, 
99  N.E.  841.  A  successful  prosecution  for  a 
violation  of  section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  under  section  303,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  on  the  grounds  of 
negligence  would,  given  the  common  and  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  term  and  the  context 
of  the  statute,  require  proving  negligence 
In  a  hlpher  and  grosser  degree  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  Judgment  In  a  civil  ca=e. 
Weaver  v.  State,  185  Tenn.  276  (1947).  The 
trend  has  been  to  employ  the  word  "reck- 
less" for  the  purposes  of  showing  a  degree 
of  negligence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  criminal 
penalty .  State  v.  Scott.  201  Kan.  134  (1988); 
Penvy  \ .  People,  44  Cal.  2d.  861   (1955). 

SUM  MAR  Y 

Thi!  lej^iilation  under  consideration  clearly 
provides  for  a  criminal  penalty  and  such 
criminal  penalty  applies  to  "any  Individual 
who  violates  a  provision  of  section  301  ndth 
respect  to  food  .  .  .  only  If  such  Individual 
knowlnjiy,  willfully,  or  negligently  vio- 
lates, .  .  .  Euch  provl'^lon".  Based  on  the 
prior  material  pre.sented.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  Interpretation  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration  would  be  to  require  "cul- 
Rble  or  criminal  negligence"  rather  than 
simple  or  ordinary  negligence  which  would 
be  required  In  a  civil  suit  for  damages. 

It  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  for  a  successful  prosecution 
under  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  com- 
mens'.irate  with  the  degree  of  negligence  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  criminal  penalty,  in  this 
ca.':*-  culpable  or  criminal  negligeuce. 
Pc->pectfiilly  submitted, 

Daniel  H.  Mcrray, 

Assis'pnt  Con  n  .•.■/. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Thus  It  Ls  clear  that 
the  committee  language  would  require 
the  Goveniment  to  prove  the  individual 
charged  engaged  In  conduct  which  "in- 
volves a  gross  deviation  for  the  standard 
of  care  that  a  reasonable  person  would 
exercise  in  the  actor's  situation."  We 
propo.se  to  substitute  instead  a  positive 
duty  to  act  as  a  prudent  man  would  in- 
sure that  violations  would  not  occur. 

In  this  way  the  committees'  stated  goal 
of  codifying  existing  policy  with  respect 
to  enforcement  of  the  act  will  be  ful- 
filled, and  it  will  continue  to  be  possible 
under  the  law  to  punish  the  personal 
neglect  of  those  responsible  for  the  pur- 
ity of  the  food  we  eat. 

Mr.  President,  originally  the  Senator 


from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  IJurkin)  and 
I  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  delete  the  provision  in  the  bill  pro- 
viding that  criminal  liability  be  imposed 
only  when  a  person  acts  knowingly,  will- 
fully, or  negligently.  My  intent  was  to 
return  the  bill  to  v/hat  the  original  law 
has  been  since  1906— namely,  strict  Ua- 
bility.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
opponents  of  my  amendment,  and  we 
have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
amendment  which  I  am  now  proposing. 
Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  coop- 
erntion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  others  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  me. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  is  simply  to  place  the 
responsibility  within  the  purview  of  what 
I  interpret  the  Park  decision  to  mean — 
namely,  that  an  officer  has  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible oflQcer  in  order  to  be  held  crim- 
inally liable  in  this  type  of  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment's  lan- 
guage spelling  out  of  the  standard  to 
which  the  ofiQcer  should  be  held  is  a  good 
one  and  that  the  public  would  be  pro- 
tected adequately  with  this  type  of 
standard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  such  time  as  he  requires. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  stated  that  we  have  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding about  this  amendment,  and 
I  confirm  that  that  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  stated 
his  views  at  length,  and  we  debated  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  this  very 
amendment.  In  the  committee,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  very  lop- 
sided vote. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I 
will  take  not  more  than  5  minutes  to  ex- 
plain what  the  amendment  was  In  com- 
mittee, why  I  opposed  it,  and  why  I  am 
now  willing  to  join  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

The  original  amendment  proposed  to 
strike  the  whole  section  without  putting 
anything  in  its  place.  If  Members  will 
refer  to  page  49  of  the  bill,  they  will  find 
that  the  section  .said  that  a  crime  shall 
have  been  committed  in  respect  of  food 
that  is  adulterated  food  or  insect-ridden 
food  or  otherwise  contaminated  food, 
"only  if  such  Individual"  according  to  the 
bill,  "knowingly,  wilfully,  or  negligently 
violates,  or  caiu-os  the  violation  of,  such 
provision." 

Tlie  penalty  provided  is  a  year  in  jail 
or  not  more  than  $10,000  or  both.  So  it  Is 
not  an  inconsiderable  crime. 

By  the  way,  this  amendment  was  in- 
serted by  tlie  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  then  sustained  by  a  very  strong  vote 
in  the  Committee  on  Labor.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  change  In  the  statute,  the 
original  law  created  what  Is  called  an 
absolute  liability.  That  is,  there  was  no 
qualification  as  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  It  simply  said  any  person  who  vio- 
lates section  301  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
Imprisoned  and  fined,  period.  That  has 
been  the  law  for  some  time  and,  inciden- 
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tally,  the  Department,  itself,  feels  that  it 
would  like  to  see  that  continued. 

But,  Mr.  President,  intervening  what 
has  happened  over  the  years,  a  case  was 
decided  called  the  United  States  against 
Park,  which  involved  a  6-to-8  decision  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  the  president  of  a  large  national 
food  chain  wsis  held  to  have  been  prop- 
erly convicted  of  a  crime  which  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  section  to  which  I  have 
referred,  even  though  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  Infraction  of  sani- 
tary regiilation  in  that  regard,  which  was 
the  gravamen  for  the  criminal  action 
against  him. 

This  so  alarmed  a  minority  of  the  U,S. 
Supreme  Court — the  minority,  which,  in- 
cidentally. Included  one  of  the  most  Ub- 
eral  of  the  Justices  on  that  side,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Thurgood  Marshall,  so  that  one  can- 
not say  that  this  was  some  reactionary  or 
ultraconservative  view — that  the  minor- 
ity in  respect  of  that  case  closed  its  opin- 
ion with  the  following  words.  I  wish  to 
read  them  because  they  are  so  important 
in  having  aroused  me  to  action  In  this 
case — that  Is,  in  respect  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  Court  said,  on  page  5  of  the 
dissent — and  this  probably  should  be  my 
total  argument: 

We  deal  here  with  a  criminal  conviction, 
not  a  civil  forfeiture.  It  Is  true  that  the  crims 
was  but  a  misdemeanor  and  the  penalty  In 
this  case  light.  But  under  the  statute  even  a 
first  conviction  can  result  In  Impiisonment 
for  a  year,  and  a  subsequent  offense  Is  a 
felony  carrying  a  punishment  of  up  to  three 
years  in  prison.  Bo  the  standardless  convic- 
tion approved  today  can  serve  In  another  case 
tomorrow  to  support  a  felony  conviction  and 
a  substantial  prison  sentence.  However  highly 
the  Court  may  regard  the  social  objectives  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act,  that  re- 
gard cannot  serve  to  justify  a  criminal  con- 
viction so  wholly  alien  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  law. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  phrase : 
...  a  criminal  conviction  so  wholly  alien 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  law. 

It  is  what  aroused  the  minority  that 
aroused  me.  We  all  feel  just  as  vehement- 
ly as  the  majority  in  that  case  about  this 
kind  of  dereUction,  whoever  may  be  at 
fault.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  kind  of  law  which  three  dis- 
tinguished judges — Stewart,  MarshaU, 
and  Powell,  with  Judge  Stewart  writing 
the  opinion — can  feel  erects  no  standard. 
And  in  fact,  that  is  true,  because  the  ma- 
jority in  the  case — this  Is,  again,  what 
disturbed  me  very,  very  greatly — laid 
down  the  following  principle  of  law, 
which  I  foimd  really  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  me  as  a  lawyer  and  as  an 
American.  They  said,  on  page  11  of  the 
majority  opinion: 

Cases  under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  reflected  the  view  both  that 
knowledge  or  Intent  were  not  required  to  be 
proved  in  prosecutions  under  Its  criminal 
provirlons,  and  that  responsible  corporate 
F.jents  could  be  subjected  to  the  liability 
thereby   imposed. 

Hence,  we  were  left  with  the  conclu- 
.sion  that  a  locul  prosecutor  could  bring 
fbout  the  indictment  of  the  president 
of  a  company  If  he  showed,  one,  that 
he  was  the  president  of  the  company; 
two,  that  something  had  happened  about 
food  which  came  within  the  purview  of 


the  law;  and,  three,  that  the  general 
ambit  of  his  duties — after  all,  he  was  the 
president;  every  duty  was  his — included 
a  duty  with  respect  to  this  particular 
violation. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  a  standard 
is  hardly  what  we  conceive  of  in  re- 
spect of  the  rights  of  a  defendant  In  our 
criminal  law.  The  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  deals  with  the  matter  in  a 
fair  way.  That  is  why,  as  I  ssiy,  it  is  ac- 
c^table  to  me.  It  now  incorporates  what 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  very  prop- 
erly incorporated  about  knowingly  or 
willfully;  then  it  defines  a  standard  of 
negligence  with  which  I  agree.  That 
standard  is,  and  I  quote  from  the  amend- 
ment, "or  who  acts  without  the  care, 
skill,  prudence  and  diligence  imder  the 
circumstances  then  prevailing  that  a 
prudent  man  acting  in  a  like  capacity 
and  familiar  with  such  matters,  would 
use  in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  of  a 
like  character." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  a  proper 
negligence  standard  which  could  be  the 
instruction  of  a  judge  and  that,  then,  the 
Jury  would  would  to  find  that  the  indi- 
vidual Is  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

That  Is  the  controversy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  are  the  concepts  which  In- 
duced me  to  oppoae  the  original  amend- 
ment, and  the  reason  that  I  am  now 
agreeable  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  respond  to  a  question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to 
respond. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Perhaps  part  of  the  prob- 
lem we  have  had  with  the  committee 
language  is  the  intei-pretatlon  of  "negli- 
gence" and  the  terms  "knowingly,"  "will- 
fully," and  "negligently"  in  the  same 
sentence.  Certainly  "knowingly"  and 
"willfully"  necessitate  different  levels  of 
proof  than  does  the  language  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine.  Is  the  omis- 
sion or  the  failure  to  do  something  which 
a  reasonable  individual,  guided  by  those 
ordinary  considerations  which  ordinarily 
regulate  human  affairs,  would  do,  or  the 
doing  of  something  which  a  reasonable 
and  prudent  individual  would  not  do  be 
covered  by  his  language? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Is  that  section  (a) 
(2)  (c)  of  the  amendment  would  cover 
the  language  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  just  read. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Does  the  term  refer  to  that 
delinquency  which  results  whenever  a 
person  fails  to  exhibit  the  care  which  he 
ought  to  exhibit,  whether  it  be  slight, 
ordinary,  or  great? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  characterized  chiefly 
by  inadvertence,  thoughtlessness,  and 
inattention? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  that  legislative  history. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  about  30  seconds.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  quoted  Mr. 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall's  dissenting 


opinion  in  the  Park  case  and.  rather 
than  quote  other  members  of  the  Court 
in  both  the  Park  case  and  the  Dotter- 
weich  case  which  attpUeA  to  this  prob- 
lem, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
of  these  opinions  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  edification 
of  the  Members . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  at  the  United  States. 

Mo.  74-216) 

UNrrED  States.  PErxnomgi,  vbbstts 

JoHH  R.   Pakk 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  fat  the  Fourth  Circuit. 
(June  9.  1975) 

Mr.  CHIEF  JuBTicB  BvBSEX  delivered  the 
(pinion  of  the  Court. 

We  granted  certiorari  to  consider  whether 
jury  instructions  In  the  proeecntKm  of  a  cor- 
porate officer  under  {301(k)  of  the  Fedoal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  21  UJB.C.  f  331 
(k),  were  appropriate  under  United  States  v. 
Dottertoeich,  320  UJS.  277  (1»43). 

Acme  Markets,  Inc..  is  a  natlona]  retaU 
food  chain  with  approximately  36/)00  em- 
ployees, 874  retaU  outlets,  12  general  ware- 
houses, and  four  special  warehouses.  Its 
headquarters,  Incdudlng  the  office  of  the  pres- 
ident, respondent  Park,  who  Is  chief  execu- 
tive crfflcer  of  the  corporation,  are  located  In 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  In  a  five-count 
information  filed  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  the 
Government  charged  Acme  and  reqwndent 
with  violations  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Each  count  of  the  infor- 
mation aUeged  that  the  defendants  had  re- 
ceived food  that  had  been  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  Uiat,  while  the  food  was 
being  held  for  sale  In  Acme's  Baltlmctfe  ware- 
house following  shipment  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, they  caused  it  to  be  held  In  a  build- 
ing accessible  to  rodents  and  to  be  exposed 
to  contamination  by  rodents.  These  acts  were 
alleged  to  have  resulted  in  the  food  being 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  21  U.S.C. 
§§  342(a)  (3)  and  (4),'  in  violation  of  21 
U.S.C.  !331(k).= 

Acme  pleaded  guilty  to  each  count  of  the 
Information.  Respondent  pleaded  not  guUty. 
The  evidence  at  trial  ^  demonstrated  that  in 
April  1970  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  advised  respondent  by  letter  of  in- 
sanitary conditions  in  Acme's  Philadelphia 
warehouse.  In  1971  FDA  found  that  similar 
conditions  existed  in  the  firm's  Baltimore 
warehouse.  An  FDA  consumer  safety  officer 
testified  concerning  evidence  of  rodent  in- 
festation and  other  insanitary  conditions 
discovered  during  a  12-da7  inspection  of  the 
Baltimore  warehouse  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1971.'  He  also  related  that  a  second 
inspection  of  the  warehouse  had  been  con- 
ducted in  March  1972.'^  On  that  occasion  the 
inspectors  found  that  there  had  been  Im- 
provement in  the  sanitary  conditions,  but 
that  "there  was  still  evidence  of  rodent  ac- 
tivity in  the  building  and  in  the  warehouce 
and  we  found  some  rodent-contaminated 
lots  of  food  items."  App.  23. 

The  Government  also  presented  testimony 
by  the  Chief  of  Compliance  of  FDA's  Balti- 
more office,  who  informed  respondent  by  let- 
ter of  the  conditions  at  the  Baltimore  ware- 
house after  the  first  inspection.*  There  was 
testimony  by  Acme's  Baltimore  division  vice 
president,  who  had  responded  to  the  letter 
on  behalf  of  Acme  and  respondent  and  who 
described  the  steps  taken  to  remedy  the  in- 
samtary  conditions  discovered  by  both  in- 
spections. The  Government's  final  witness. 
Acme's  vice  president  tcr  legal  affairs  and 
assistant  secretory,  identified  respondent  as 
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the  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  company  and  read  a  bylaw  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  officer.'  He 
testified  that  respondent  functioned  by  dele- 
gating "normal  operating  duties."  including 
sanitation,  but  that  he  retained  "certnlu 
things,  which  are  the  big,  broad  principles 
of  the  operation  of  the  company,"  and  had 
..le  reoponsloUlty  of  stslng  that  they  all 
,v...r<i  together."  App.  41. 

At  the  close  of  the  Government's  case-in- 
ehief,  respondent  moved  for  a  Jxidgment  of 
:'.'  qulttal  on  the  ground  that  "the  evidence 
I  a  chief  has  shown  that  Mr.  Park  is  rot  per- 
-soaally  concerned  lo  this  Foo<l  and  Drug 
violation."  The  trial  Judge  denied  the  mo- 
tion, stating  that  United  States  v.  Dottcr- 
weich,  320   U.S.   277.   was   controlling. 

Re--pondent  wa.3  the  only  defence  wltner-.<5. 
He  te:-:tified  that,  although  all  of  Acme's  em- 
ployees were  In  a  sense  under  his  general 
direction,  the  company  had  an  "organiza- 
tional structure  for  responsibilities  for  cer- 
tain functions"  according  to  which  different 
phases  of  Its  operation  were  "assigned  to 
Individuals  who.  In  turn,  have  staCT  and 
departments  under  them."  He  Identlfled  those 
Individuals  responsible  for  sanitation  and 
related  that  up)on  receipt  of  the  January 
1972  FDA  letter,  he  had  conferred  with  the 
vice  president  for  legal  affairs,  who  informed 
him  that  the  Baltimore  division  vice  presi- 
dent "was  investigating  the  sltu.iilon  Imme- 
diat«-ly  and  would  be  taking  corrective  action 
and  would  be  preparing  a  summary  of  the 
corrective  action  t  j  reply  to  the  letter."  Re- 
"^jTondent  stated  that  he  did  not  "believe 
there  was  anything  |hel  could  have  done 
riiore  constructively  than  what  (he|  found 
w  ,13  be  ing  done."  App.  43-47 

On  cro^s-exHrrlnatlon.  re=.pondeul  coii- 
cerled  that  providing  sanitary  conditions  for 
iuod  oTered  for  .sale  to  the  public  was  sonie- 
tlilntf  that  he  was  "respon.=;lble  fcr  In  the 
rptlre  operation  of  the  compr.uy."  and  he 
."Jtatct  that  It  wa.s  one  of  many  phrses  of 
the  coippany  that  he  a.^.-iignea  Ut  "depend- 
able subordinates."  Respondent  was  a;ked 
abotit  and,  over  the  objections  of  his  couii- 
.s»»l.  admitted  receiving,  the  .^piil  1970  le'ter 
addressed  to  him  I'mm  FDA  rifwrding  in- 
sanltarv  coniltions  at  Acme's  Phliadflplila 
warehnu.se*  He  i.^knowled^ed  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  division  vlr©  president, 
the  .same  Individuals  had  responsibility  for 
f-vnitatlon  In  both  Baltimore  and  Phlhidel- 
phla.  Finally.  In  response  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Inci- 
dents, respondent  admitted  that  the  Balti- 
more problem  indicated  the  system  for 
handling  sanitation  "WAsn't  workliig  per- 
fectly' and  that  as  Acme's  chief  e.xecutive 
officer  he  wa-s  respot»slble  for  atiy  result 
which  occurs  In  our  company  "  App    48  55. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  respondent's 
renewed  motion  for  a  Judgment  of  acquittal 
was  denied.  The  relevant  portion  of  the  trial 
Judge's  Inst.-uctlons  to  the  Jury  challen^•ed 
by  respondent  is  set  out  in  the  niartUn  "  Re- 
spondent's coim.sel  objected  to  the  In.struc- 
tlous  on  the  ground  that  they  failed  fairly 
to  reflect  our  decision  In  Uniti'd  States  v. 
Dottenceich.  320  U  >S.  277.  and  to  deflne  "  're- 
spocLstble  relationship." "  The  trial  Judge 
overruled  the  objection.  The  Jury  found  re- 
spondent guilty  on  all  counts  o(  the  Infor- 
inatk't),  and  he  was  sub«eqiiently  .sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $50  on  each  count.'" 

The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  convlc- 
tiiin  and  remanded  for  a  new  trial.  That 
court  viewed  the  Goveriiment  as  arguing 
'that  tbe  conviction  may  be  predicated 
solely  upon  a  showing  that  .  .  .  (respond- 
ent.) waa  the  President  of  the  offending  cor- 
poration," and  It  stated  that  as  "a  general 
proposition,  some  act  of  commission  or 
omission  la  an  essential  element  of  eTuy 
crime.'  409   F.  2d  830.   841    (CA4   1974).  It 
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reasoned  that,  although  our  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Dottcrweich.  siiprc.  a*  281, 
had  construed  the  statutory  provisions  under 
which  respondent  was  tried  to  dispense  with 
t;.e  traditional  clement  of  "  'awareness  of 
some  wrongdohig'  "  the  Court  had  not  con- 
.■ilrued  then  a.s  dispensing  with  the  element 
of  ■wr-ugrul  acflt.u."  The  C^^iirt  cf  Apper.ls 
en -Uidcd  that  the  trial  judge's  In'tructions 
"mU;ht  wc'l  have  left  the  Jury  with  the 
erroneous  lmprc?slon  that  Park  could  be 
found  guilty  In  the  absence  of  'wrongful 
action'  on  his  part."  a:id  that  proof  of  this 
element  was  required  by  due  proces-s.  It  held, 
with  one  dissent,  that  the  Instructions  did 
not  'conectly  state  the  law  of  the  case," 
and  directed  thAt  on  retrial  the  Jury  be 
Instructed  as  to  "wronv'lul  attlon,"  which 
might  be  "gross  negligence  and  Inattention 
In  dl.iCbirglng  .  .  .  corporate  duties  and 
obllgatl'^ns  or  any  of  a  host  of  other  acts  of 
commlssl'nn  or  omls?ion  which  would  'cause' 
the  contamliiation  of  food."  499  F.  2d,  at 
812.    (Footnotes  omitted.) 

The  Court  of  Appeals  aUo  held  that  the 
tidmls<^lon  in  evidence  of  the  April  J970  FDA 
warning  to  respondent  wus  error  warranting 
reversal,  based  on  Ita  conclusion  that,  "as 
this  case  was  submitted  to  the  Jury  and  In 
lis;ht  of  the  sole  issue  presented,"  there  was 
no  need  fcr  the  evidence  and  thus  that  Its 
prejudicial  effect  outwel^jhed  its  relevancy 
under  the  test  of  United  Stales  v.  Woods,  484 
F.  2d  127  (CA4  1073).  cert,  denied.  415  U.  S. 
070   (1974).  499  F.  2d.  at  043. 

We  granted  certiorari  because  of  an  ap- 
parent conflict  among  the  courts  of  appeals 
with  respect  to  tl-.e  standard  of  liability  of 
corporate  officers  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Dnig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  construed  In 
United  States  v.  Votterweivh,  supra,  and  be- 
ciiu.se  of  the  Importance  of  the  question  to 
the  Governments  tniorteinenl  prot;ram.  We 
re\crse 

I 

The  question  presented  by  the  Govcrn- 
inent's  petition  for  certiorari  In  United  States 
v.  Dot  I  frweich .  supra,  and  the  focus  of  this 
Court's  opinion,  was  whether  "the  manager 
of  a  corporiition.  as  well  as  the  corporation 
Itself,  nidy  be  piosecuted  under  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Ca-metlc  Act  of  1938  for 
the  in'.roduct.on  of  misbranded  and  adul- 
terated artLles  Into  Interstate  commeree." 
reiltlon  for  a  Writ  of  Certiorari.  No.  5.  Octo- 
ber Term  1913.  at  2  In  Datterweich,  a  Jury 
hitd  d.s.agreed  a.s  to  the  corporation,  a  JoDt>er 
purch.oslng  drugs  from  manufacturers  and 
shipping  them  In  interstate  commerce  under 
lUs  owu  label,  but  had  coiwlcted  Dotterwoich. 
the  cor(,oriitlon'3  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 'Ihe  Court  of  AppeuLs  reversed  the  con- 
viction on  the  ground  that  only  the  drug 
denier,  whether  corporation  or  Individual, 
was  subject  to  the  criminal  provisions  of 
the  Act.  and  that,  where  the  dealer  was  a 
corpcjrittion.  an  Individual  connected  there- 
with might  l>e  held  personally  only  If  he  was 
operating  the  corporation  "aa  his  'alter  ego."  " 
United  Slates  v.  Buffalo  Plia^  moi-al  Co,  131 
F  M  ."SOO,  503  (C.\2  1942) ." 

In  reversing  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appe.^1s  and  reinstating  Dotterwelch's  con- 
viction, this  Court  looked  to  the  purpcees 
of  the  Act  and  noted  that  they  "touch  phases 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  people  which.  In 
the  circumstances  of  modern  indu.strlallsm. 
are  largely  beyond  self-protection."  320  U.S., 
at  280.  It  observed  that  the  Act  Is  of  "a  now 
familiar  type"  which  "dtspensfes  with  the 
conventional  requirement  for  criminal  con- 
duct— awareness  of  some  wrongdoing.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  larger  good  It  ptits  the  burden 
of  acting  at  hazard  upon  a  person  otherwise 
Innocent  but  standing  In  responsible  rela- 
tion to  a  public  danger."  320  U.S..  at  28(V- 
281. 

Central  to  the  Court's  conclusion  that 
Individuals  other  than  proprietors  are  sub- 
ject to  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Act 


\v?s  the  reality  that  "the  only  way  In  which 
a  corporation  can  act  Is  through  the  Individ- 
uals who  act  on  Its  behalf."  320  U.S.,  at  281. 
'Ihe  Court  also  noted  that  corporate  officers 
had  been  subject  to  criminal  liability  under 
the  Federal  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906," 
iiiid  It  observed  that  a  contrary  result  under 
the  lO.'^B  legislation  would  be  Incompatible 
with  the  expre^ed  Intent  of  Congress  to 
"enlarije  and  stiffen  the  penal  net"  and  to 
discourage  a  view  of  the  Act's  criminal 
penalties  ca  a  "  'license  fee  for  the  conduct  of 
an  illegitimate  business."  "  320  U.S.,  at  282- 
283.  (Footnote  omitted.) 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Court  waa 
aware  of  the  concern  which  was  the  motivat- 
ing factor  in  the  Court  of  Appeals'  decision, 
that  literal  enforcement  "might  operate 
too  harshly  by  sweeping  within  Its  con- 
demnation any  person  however  remotely 
entangled  in  the  proscribed  shipment."  320 
U.S.,  at  284.  A  limiting  principle.  In  the  form 
of  "settled  doctrines  of  criminal  law"  de- 
fining those  who  "are  responsible  for  the 
commission  of  a  misdemeanor",  was  avail- 
able. In  this  context,  the  Court  concluded, 
those  doctrines  dictated  that  the  offense  was 
committed  "by  all  who  have  ...  a  responsi- 
ble share  in  the  furtherance  of  the  trans- 
action which  the  statute  outlaws".  /Wd. 

The  Court  recognized  that,  becau.se  the  Act 
dispenses  with  the  need  to  prove  "conscious- 
ness of  wrongdoing".  It  may  result  In  hai-d- 
shlp  even  as  applied  to  those  who  share  "ft 
responsibility  In  the  tuilness  proc?s->  result- 
ing in"  a  violation.  It  regarded  as  "to  treach- 
erous" an  attempt  "to  deflne  or  even  to  In- 
dicate by  way  of  Illustration  the  cla^s  of 
employees  which  stands  in  such  a  respon.slble 
relation."  The  question  of  responsibility,  the 
Court  said,  depends  "on  the  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  trial  and  its  submission — as- 
suming the  evidence  warrants  It — to  the  Jury 
under  approplrate  guidance."  The  Court 
added:  "In  such  matters  the  good  sense  of 
prosectitors,  the  wise  guidance  of  trial  Jud:^e3. 
and  the  ultimate  Judgment  of  Juries  mu='t  be 
trusted"  320  U.S  .  at  284-285."  See  21  U.S  C 
5  336.  Cf.  United  States  v  Siillitan.  332  V  S. 
B89.  694  695  (1948) 

II 

The  rule  that  corporate  employees  who 
have  "a  responsible  share  In  the  furtherance 
of  tho  transaction  which  the  statute  out- 
laws" are  subject  to  the  criminal  provisions 
of  the  Act  was  not  formulated  in  a  vacuum. 
Cf.  MoTissette  v.  United  States.  342  U.S.  246, 
258  (1952).  Cases  under  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  reflected  the  view  both 
fnr.t  knowledge  or  Intent  were  not  required 
to  be  proved  in  prosecutions  under  its  crim- 
inal provisions,  and  that  responsible  cor- 
porate agents  could  be  subjected  to  the  lia- 
bility thereby  Imposed.  See  e.g..  United  States 
v.  May  field.  177  Fed.  765  (ND  Ala.  1910). 
Mcireove',  the  principle  had  been  recognized 
that  a  corporate  agent,  through  whose  act, 
default,  or  omission  the  corporation  com- 
mitted a  crime,  waa  himself  guilty  Individu- 
ally of  that  crime.  The  principle  had  been 
applied  whether  or  not  the  crime  required 
"consciousness  of  wrongdoing",  and  it  had 
been  applied  not  only  to  those  corporate 
agents  who  themselves  committed  the  crim- 
inal act.  but  also  to  tho.s-e  who  by  virtue  of 
their  managerial  positions  or  otlier  similar 
relation  to  the  actor  could  be  deemed  re.spon- 
slole  for  its  comniLssion. 

In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  the  liability 
of  niunagerlal  officers  did  not  depend  on 
their  knowledge  of,  or  personal  p.^rtlclpatlon 
in.  the  act  made  criminal  by  the  statute. 
Rather,  where  the  stattite  under  which  they 
were  prosecuted  dispensed  with  "conscious- 
ivt'ss  of  wrongdoing' ,  an  omission  or  failure 
to  art  was  deemed  a  sufficient  basis  for  a 
re.jpon£lble  corporate  agent's  liability.  It  was 
enough  In  such  cases  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
relationship  he  bore  to  the  corpormtloii.  th* 
agent  had  the  power  to  have  prevented  the 
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act  complained  Of.  See.  e.  p.,  State  v.  Burnam, 
71  wash.  199,  128  P.  218  (1913);  Ooerland 
Cotton  Htm  Co.  V.  People,  32  Colo.  383.  75  P. 
924  (1904).  Cf.  Grojf  v.  State,  171  Ind.  647 
(1908);  Turner  V.  State,  171  Tenn.  36,  100  8. 
W.  2d  236  (1937) ;  People  v.  Schwarte,  28  Cal. 
App.  2d  775,  70  P.  2d  1017  (1937);  Sayre, 
Criminal  Responsibility  for  the  Acts  of  An- 
other, 43  Harv.  L.  Rev.  689  (1930). 

The  rationale  of  the  interpretetlon  given 
the  Act  in  Dotterweich,  as  holding  criminal- 
ly accountable  the  persons  wh06e  failure  to 
exercise  the  authority  and  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility reposed  in  them  by  the  business 
organization  resulted  in  the  violation  com- 
plained of,  has  been  confirmed  in  our  subse- 
quent cases.  Thus,  the  Court  has  reaffirmed 
the  proposition  that  "the  public  interest  in 
the  purity  of  its  food  Is  so  great  as  to  war- 
rant the  Imposition  of  the  highest  standard 
of  care  on  distributors".  Smith  ▼.  Califomta, 
361  U.S.  147,  162  (1959).  In  order  to  make 
"distributors  of  food  the  strtctest  censors  of 
their  merchandise",  ibid.,  the  Act  punishes 
"neglect  where  the  law  requires  care,  or  In- 
action where  it  Imposes  a  duty."  Morissette 
V.  Untfed  States,  342  U.S.,  at  266.  "The  ac- 
cused, if  he  does  not  will  the  violation,  usu- 
ally Is  in  a  position  to  prevent  It  with  no 
more  care  than  society  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect and  no  more  exertion  than  it  might 
reasonably  exact  from  one  who  assumed  his 
responsibilities."  342  U.S..  at  266.  Cf.  Hughes, 
Criminal  Omissions,  67  Yale  L.  J.  690  (1958). 
Similarly,  in  cases  decided  after  Dotterweich, 
the  courts  of  appeals  have  recognized  that 
those  corporate  agents  vested  with  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  power  commensurat*  with 
that  responsibility,  to  devise  whatever  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  Act  bear  a  "responsible  relation- 
ship "  to,  or  have  a  "responsible  share"  In, 
violation." 

Thus  Dottertoeicli  and  the  cases  which 
have  followed  reveal  that  in  providing  sanc- 
tions which  reach  and  touch  the  Individuals 
who  execute  the  corporate  mission — and  this 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  confined  to  a 
single  corporate  agent  or  employee — the  Act 
Imposes  not  only  a  positive  duty  to  seek  out 
and  remedy  violations  when  they  occur  but 
also,  and  primarily,  a  duty  to  implement 
measures  that  will  insure  that  violations  will 
not  o(K:ur.  The  requirements  of  foresight  and 
vigilance  Imposed  on  responsible  corporate 
agents  are  beyond  question  demanding,  and 
perhaps  onerous,  but  they  are  no  more 
stringent  than  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  of  these  who  voluntarily  assume  posi- 
tions of  authority  in  business  enterprises 
whose  services  and  products  affect  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  public  that  supports 
them.  Cf.  Wasserstrom,  Strict  Liability  In 
the  Criminal  Law.  12  Stan.  L.  Bev.  731,  741- 
745  (I960)."' 

The  Act  does  not,  as  we  observed  in  Dot- 
tenceich. make  criminal  liability  turn  on 
"awareness  of  some  wrongdoing"  or  "con- 
scious fraud".  The  duty  Imposed  by  Congress 
on  responsible  corporate  agents  is,  we  em- 
phasize, one  that  requires  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  foresight  and  vigilance,  but  the  Act,  In 
its  criminal  aspect,  does  not  reqiilre  that 
which  Is  objectively  impossible.  The  theory 
upon  which  responsible  corporate  agents  are 
held  criminally  accountable  for  "causing" 
violations  of  the  Act  permits  a  claim  that  a 
defendant  was  "powerless"  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect the  violation  to  "be  raised  defensively 
at  a  trial  on  the  merits."  United  States  v. 
Wiesenfeld  Warehouse  Co.,  376  VS.  86,  91 
( '964) .  If  such  a  claim  is  made,  the  defend- 
ant ha.s  the  burden  of  coming  forward  with 
evidence,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  Gov- 
ernment's iiltlmate  burden  of  proving  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  the  defendant's 
guilt,  includhig  hU  power,  in  light  of  the 
duty  imposed  by  the  Act.  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect the  prohibited  condition.  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  enforce  the  accountability  of  re- 
spsonsible    corporate    agents    dealing    with 


products  which  may  affect  the  health  of  con- 
sumers by  penal  sanctions  cast  in  rtgorous 
terms  and  the  obligation  of  the  coxirts  la  to 
give  them  effect  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate 
the  Constitution. 

m 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  It  was  Incumbent  upon  tbe  District 
Court  to  instruct  the  Jury  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  burden  of  establishing  "wrong- 
ful action"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Court 
of  Appeals  \jsed  that  phrase.  The  concept  of 
a  "responsible  relationship"  to,  or  a  "respon- 
sible share"  in,  a  violation  of  the  Act  Indeed 
Imports  some  measure  of  blameworthiness; 
but  it  Is  equally  clear  that  the  Ooveriunent 
establishes  a  prima  facie  case  when  it  In- 
troduces evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  find- 
ing by  ttie  tier  of  the  facts  that  the  defendant 
had,  by  reason  of  his  position  In  the  cor- 
poration, responsibility  and  authority  either 
to  prevent  In  the  first  instance,  or  promptly 
to  correct,  the  violation  complained  of,  and 
that  he  failed  to  do  so.  The  failure  thus  to 
fulfill  the  duty  Imposed  by  the  interaction 
of  the  corporate  agent's  authority  and  the 
statute  furnishes  a  sufficient  causal  link.  The 
considerations  which  prompted  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  duty,  and  the  scope  of  the  duty, 
provide  the  measure  of  culpability. 

Turning  to  the  Jury  charge  In  this  case, 
it  is  of  course  arguable  that  isolated  parts 
can  be  read  as  Intimating  that  a  finding  of 
guilt  could  be  predicated  solely  on  respond- 
ent's corporate  position.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  we  review  jury  instructions,  because  "a 
single  instruction  to  a  Jury  may  not  be  judged 
in  artificial  Isolation,  but  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  overall  charge,"  Cupp 
v.  Naughten,  414  U.S.  141.  146-147  (1973). 
See  Boyd  v.  United  Ststes,  271  U.S.  104,  107 
(1926). 

Reading  the  entire  charge  satisfies  us, that 
the  jiwy's  attention  was  adequately  fociised 
on  the  Issue  of  respondent's  authority  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  that  formed  the 
basis  of  the  alleged  violations.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  the  charge  did  not  permit  the  jury 
to  find  guilt  solely  on  the  basis  of  respond- 
ent's position  in  the  corporation;  rather.  It 
fairly  advised  the  jury  that  to  find  guilt 
It  must  find  respondent  "had  a  responsible 
relation  to  the  situation."  and  "by  virtue  of 
his  position  .  .  .  had  authority  and  respon- 
sibility" to  deal  with  the  situation.  The 
situation  referred  to  could  only  be  "food  .  .  . 
held  in  unsanitary  conditions  in  a  ware- 
house with  the  result  that  it  consisted.  In 
part,  of  filth  or  .  .  .  may  have  been  con- 
taminated with  filth." 

Moreover,  in  reviewing  jury  Instructions, 
our  task  is  also  to  \ldw  the  charge  itself  as 
part  of  the  whole  trial.  "Often  Isolated  state- 
ments taken  from  the  charge,  seemingly 
prejudicial  on  their  face,  are  not  so  when 
considered  In  the  context  of  the  entire  rec- 
ord of  the  trial."  United  States  v.  Bimbaum, 
373  P.  2d  260,  257  (CA2) ,  cert,  denied,  389  U.S. 
837  (1967).  (Emphasis  added.)  Cf.  Cupp.  v. 
Naughten,  supra.  The  record  In  this  case  re- 
veals that  the  jury  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  aware  that  the  main  issue  for  determina- 
tion was  not  respondent's  position  in  the 
corpm^te  hierarchy,  but  rather  his  accoun- 
tability, because  of  the  responsibility  and 
authority  of  his  position,  for  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  the  charges  against  him." 

We  conclude  that,  viewed  as  a  whole  and 
in  the  context  of  the  trial,  the  charge  was  not 
misleading  and  contained  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  law  to  guide  the  jury's  deter- 
mination. Although  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  give  an  instruction  more  precisely  re- 
lating the  legal  Is^ue  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  failure  to  provide  the 
amplification  requested  by  respondent  was 
an  abuse  of  discretion.  See  United  States  v. 
Bayer,  331  U.S.  532.  636-537  (1947);  Holland 
v.  United  States.  348  U.S.  121,  140  (1964). 
Finally,  we  note  that  there  was  no  request 
f9r  an  instruction  that  the  Government  was 


required  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  respondent  was  not  without  the  power 
or  capacity  to  affect  the  conditions  which 
founded  the  charges  In  the  tof<M'matlon.>^ 
In  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  trial, 
we  find  no  basis  to  conclude  that  the  failure 
of  the  trial  court  to  give  such  an  instruction 
sua  sponte  was  plain  error  as  a  defect  affect- 
ing substantial  rights.  Fed.  Rule  Crim.  Proc. 
52(b).  Compare  Lopez  v.  United  States,  373 
UJS.  427.  436  (1963).  with  Screws  v.  United 
States,  325  U.S.  91.  107   (1945)    (opinion  of 

DOI7GI.AS,  J.). 

IV 

Our  conclusion  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
erred  in  its  reading  of  the  Jury  charge  sug- 
gests as  well  our  disagreement  with  that 
court  concerning  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence demonstrating  that  respondent  was 
advised  by  PDA  in  1970  of  insanitary  condi- 
tions in  Acme's  Philadelphia  warehouse.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  Act  imposes  the  highest 
standard  of  care  and  permits  conviction  of 
responsible  corporate  officials  who.  In  light  of 
this  standard  of  care,  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent or  correct  violations  of  its  provisions. 
Implicit  in  the  Court's  admonition  that  "the 
ultimate  Judgment  of  Juries  must  be 
trusted".  United  States  v.  Dottenoeieh,  320 
U.S.,  at  285,  however,  is  the  realization  that 
they  may  demand  more  than  corporate  by- 
laws to  find  culpability. 

Respondent  testified  in  his  defense  that 
he  had  employed  a  system,  in  whit^  he  relied 
upon  his  subordinates,  and  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately resi>onsible  for  this  system.  He  testi- 
fied further  that  he  had  found  these  subor- 
dinates to  be  "dependable"  and  had  "great 
confidence"  in  them.  By  this  and  other  tes- 
timony respondent  evidently  sought  to  per- 
suade the  Jury  that,  as  the  president  of  a 
large  corporation,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
delegate  duties  to  those  in  whom  he  reposed 
confidence,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
his  subordinates  were  failing  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  Act,  and  that,  once  viola- 
tions were  unearthed,  acting  thro'iigh  those 
subordinates  he  did  everything  possible  to 
correct  them.'' 

Although  we  need  not  decide  whether 
ihis  testimony  would  have  entitled  respond- 
ent to  an  Instruction  as  to  his  lack  of  power, 
see  supra,  at  17,  had  he  requested  it,'^  the 
testimony  clearly  created  the  "need"  for  re- 
buttal evidence.  That  evidence  was  not  of- 
fered to  show  that  respondent  had  a  pro- 
pensity to  commit  criminal  acts,  cf. 
Michelson  v.  United  States,  335  U.S.  469,  475- 
476  (1948),  or,  as  in  United  States  v.  Woods, 
484  P.  2d  127,  that  the  crime  charged  had 
been  committed;  its  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate that  respondent  was  on  notice  that 
he  could  not  rely  on  his  system  of  delegation 
to  subordinates  to  prevent  or  correct  Insani- 
tary conditions  at  Acme's  warehouses,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  this  system  before  the  Baltimore 
violations  were  discovered.  The  evidence  was 
therefore  relevant  since  it  served  to  rebut 
respondent's  defense  that  he  had  justifiably 
relied  upon  subordinates  to  handle  sanita- 
tion matters.  Cf.  United  States  v.  Ross,  321 
F.  2d  61,  67  (CA2),  cert,  denied,  375  U.S.  884 
(1963) ;  C.  Mccormick,  Evidence  §  190,  at  450- 
452  (2d  ed.  1972) .  And,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  difficult  task  of  Juries  in  prosecutions 
under  the  Act,  we  conclude  that  its  relevance 
and  persuasiveness  outweighed  any  prejudi- 
cial effect.  Cf.  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  v. 
United  States,  167  F.  2d  410,  420-421  (CA9), 
cert,  denied,  335  U.S.  843   (1948). 

Reversed. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Section  402  of  the  Act,  52  Stat.  1046,  21 
U.S.C.  §  342,  provides  in  pertinent  part: 

"A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulter- 
ated—  (a)  ...  (3)  If  It  consists  in  wht^e  or 
in  part  of  any  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed 
substance,  or  If  it  is  otherwise  unfit  for  food; 
or  (4)  if  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or  held 
under  insanitary  conditions  whereby  it  may 
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have  becom*  eontaminjktod  with  fllth.  or 
whereby  It  m»y  have  been  rendered  injuri- 
ous to  health. . . ."  ^^^ 
•Section  801(k)  of  the  Act,  62  Stat.  1042. 
21  0.S.C.  I  331  (k),  provides : 

'The  following  acta  and  the  causing  there- 
of are  prohibited: 

I  k )  The  alteraUon,  mutilation,  destruction, 
obliteration,  or  removal  at  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  labeling  of.  or  the  doing  of  any 
other  act  with  respect  to,  a  food,  dnig,  device, 
or  cosmetic.  If  euch  act  la  done  while  such 
article  la  held  for  sale  (whether  or  not  the 
first  sale)  after  shipment  In  interstate  com- 
merce and  reaults  in  such  article  being  adult- 
erated or  mlsbranded." 

••The  parties  sttptUated  In  effect  that  the 
items  of  food  described  in  the  information 
had  been  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  and 
were  being  held  for  aale  in  Acme's  Baltimore 
warehouse. 

«The  witness  testified  with  respect  to  the 
Inspection  of  the  basement  of  the  "old  build- 
ing" in  the  warehouse  complex : 

"We  found  extensive  evidence  of  rodent 
Infestation  to  the  form  of  rat  and  mouse 
pellets  throughout  the  entire  perimeter  area 
and  along  the  wall. 

"We  also  found  that  the  doors  leading  to 
the  basement  area  from  the  rail  siding  had 
openings  at  the  bottom  or  openings  beneath 
part  of  the  door  that  came  down  at  the  bot- 
tom large  enough  to  admit  rodent  entry. 
There  were  also  roden[tl  pellets  found  on  a 
number  of  different  packages  of  boxes  of 
various  Items  stored  in  the  basement,  and 
looking  at  this  document.  I  see  there  were 
also  broken  windows  along  the  rail  siding." 
App.  20-21. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  "old  building."  Ihe 
inspectors  found: 

"Thirty  mouse  pellets  on  the  floor  along 
walls  and  on  the  ledge  in  the  hanging  meat 
room.  There  were  at  least  twenty  mouse 
pellets  beside  bales  of  lime  Jello  and  one  ot 
the  bales  had  a  chewed  rodent  hole  in  the 

product "  App.  22. 

'The  first  four  counts  of  the  Information 
alleged  violations  corresponding  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Inspectors  during  the  No- 
vember and  December  1971  inspection.  The 
fifth  count  alleged  violations  corresponding 
to  observations  during  the  March  1972  in- 
spection. 

•The  letter,  dated  January  27,  1972,  In- 
cluded the  following : 

"We  note  with  much  concern  that  the 
old  and  new  warehouse  areas  used  for  food 
storage  were  actively  and  extensively  In- 
habited by  live  rodents.  Of  even  more  con- 
cern was  the  observation  that  such  repre- 
hensible conditions  obviously  existed  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  time  without  any  detec- 
tion, or  were  completely  ignored.  .  .  . 

"We  trust  this  letter  will  serve  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  formally  advise  you  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  Initiate  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  to  prevent  recurrence  and  ensure 
compliance  with  the  law."  App.  64-65. 
'  The  bylaw  provided  in  pertinent  part : 
"The  Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  the  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
oflBcer  of  the  company  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors may  from  time  to  time  determine.  He 
shall,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors,  have 
general  smd  active  supervision  of  the  affairs, 
bu.siness,  offices  and  employees  of  the  com- 
pany. .  .  . 

"He  shall,  from  time  to  time.  In  his  dis- 
cretion or  at  the  order  of  fhe  board,  report 
the  operations  and  affairs  of  the  company.  He 
shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  and 
have  such  other  powers  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors." App.  40. 

*  The  April  1970  tetter  informed  respondent 
of  the  following  "objectionable  conditions" 
in  Acme's  Philadelphia  warebo\iae: 


"1.  Potential  rodent  entry  ways  were  noted 
v1»  111  fitting  doors  and  door  In  IrrepAlr  at 
Southwest  comer  of  warshouse;  at  dock  at 
old  salvage  room  and  at  receiving  and  sblp- 
plng  doors  which  were  observed  to  be  open 
most  of  the  time. 

"2.  Rodent  nesting,  rodent  excreta  peUets. 
rodent  stained  bale  bagging  and  rodent 
gnawed  holes  were  noted  among  bales  of 
fiour  stored  In  warehouse. 

"3.  Potential  rodent  harborage  was  noted 
in  discarded  paper,  rope,  sawdust  and  other 
debris  piled  In  corner  of  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving dock  near  bakery  and  warehouse 
doors.  Rodent  excreta  pellets  were  observed 
amon«  bags  of  sawdust  (or  wood  shavings) ." 
App  70. 

•  "In  order  to  find  the  Defendant  gtUlty  on 
any  count  of  the  Information,  you  must  find 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  on  each  count  .  .  . 
"Third,  that  John  R.  Park  held  a  position 
of  authority  in  the  operation  of  the  business 
of  Acme  Markets,  Incorporated. 

"However,  you  need  not  concern  yourselves 
with  the  first  two  elements  of  the  case.  The 
main  Issue  for  your  determination  is  only 
with  the  third  element,  whether  the  Defend- 
ant held  a  position  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility m  the  business  of  Acme  Markets. 

"The  statute  make  Individuals,  as  well  as 
corporations,  liable  for  violations.  An  Indi- 
vidual Is  liable  If  it  la  clear,  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  that  the  elements  of  the  adulter- 
ation of  the  food  as  to  travel  In  Interstate 
commerce  are  present.  As  I  have  Instructed 
you  In  this  case,  they  are.  and  that  the  In- 
dividual had  a  responsible  relation  to  the 
situation,  even  though  he  may  not  have 
participated  personally. 

"The  Individual  is  or  could  be  liable  under 
the  statute,  even  If  he  did  not  consciously 
do  wrong.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
Defendant  Is  preslldjent  and  Is  a  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Acme  Markets  does 
not  require  a  finding  of  guilt.  Though,  he 
need  not  have  personally  participated  in  the 
situation,  he  must  have  had  a  responsible 
relationship  to  the  Issue.  The  Issue  Is,  In  this 
case,  whether  the  Defendant,  John  R.  Park, 
by  virtue  of  his  position  In  the  company,  had 
a  position  of  authority  and  responsibility  in 
the  situation  out  of  which  these  charges 
arose."  App.  61-62. 

1^  Sections  303  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Act, 
52  Stat.  1043.  21  U.  S.  C.  SS  333  (a)  and  (b). 
provide : 

"(a)  Any  person  who  violates  a  provision 
of  section  331  of  thU  title  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year  or  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

"ib)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  any  person 
commits  such  a  violation  after  a  conviction 
of  him  under  this  section  has  become  final, 
or  commits  such  a  violation  with  the  Intent 
to  defraud  or  mislead,  such  person  shall  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three  years  or 
fined  not  more  thau  $10,000,  or  both." 
Respondent's  renewed  motion  for  a  Judg- 
ment of  acqultUl  or  in  the  alternative  for  a 
new  trial,  one  of  the  grounds  of  which  was 
the  alleged  abuse  of  discretion  in  the  initia- 
tion of  the  prosecution  against  him.  had 
previously  been  denied  after  argument. 

"  The  Court  of  Appeals  relied  upon 
1303(c)  of  the  Act,  52  Stat.  1043.  21  U.S.C. 
i  333  ( c ) ,  which  extended  Immunity  from  the 
penalties  provided  by  i  303(a)  to  a  person 
who  could  establish  a  guaranty  "signed  by, 
and  containing  the  name  and  address  of.  the 
person  residing  in  the  United  States  from 
whom  he  received  In  good  faith  the  article. 
.  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.)  The  court  reasoned 
that  where  the  drug  dealer  was  a  corpora- 
tion, the  protection  of  f  303(c)  would  ex- 
tend only  to  such  dealer  and  not  to  its  em- 
ployees. 

"Act  of  June  30,  1906.  c.  3915,  34  Stat.  768. 

"In  reinstating  Dotterwelch's  conviction, 

the  Cotirt  stated:   "For  present  purpose  It 


suffices  to  say  that  In  what  ttw  dafense  char- 
acterised as  a  'very  fair  charge'  the  DUtrlot 
Court  properly  left  the  question  ot  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Dotterwelch  for  the  shipment 
to  the  Jury,  and  there  was  sufficient  evldenoa 
to  support  Its  verdict."  320  VS.,  at  280. 

"See,  e.g.,  Lellea  v.  United  States,  241  F.  Sd 
21  (CA9).  cert,  denied,  363  VB.  974  (1967): 
United  States  v.  Kaadt,  171  F.  2d  600  (CA7 
1948) .  Cf .  United  States  v.  Shapiro.  491  F.  2d 
336.  337  (CA  6  1974) :  United  States  v.  3963 
Bottles,  More  or  Less,  Etc..  266  F.  2d  332 
(CA7).  cert,  denied,  360  U3.  931  (1969); 
United  States  v.  Klehman,  397  F.  2d  406 
(CA7  1968). 

«  We  note  that  In  1948  the  Senate  passed 
an  amendment  to  5  303(a)  of  the  Act  to  Im- 
pose criminal  llabUlty  only  for  violations 
committed  "wUlfuUy  or  as  a  result  of  gross 
negligence."  94  Cong.  Rec.  6760-«761  (June  1. 
1948).  However,  the  amendment  was  subse- 
quently stricken  in  conference.  94  Cong.  Rec. 
8551  (June  17.  1948);  94  Cong.  Rec.  8838 
(June  18,  1948). 

'» In  his  summation  to  the  Jury,  the  prose- 
cutor argued: 

"That  brings  us  to  the  third  question  that 
you  must  decide,  and  that  Is  whether  Mr. 
John  R.  Park  Is  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions persisting.  .  .  . 

"The  point  Is  that,  while  Mr.  Park  appar- 
ently had  a  system,  and  I  think  he  testified 
the  system  had  been  set  up  long  before  he 
got  there— he  did  say  that  If  anyone  was 
going  to  change  the  system,  11  was  his  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so.  That  very  system,  the 
system  that  he  didn't  change,  did  not  work 
in  March  of  1970  In  PbUadelphla;  It  did  not 
work  In  November  of  1971  In  Baltimore;  it 
did  not  work  in  March  of  1972  in  Baltimore, 
and  under  those  circumstances,  I  submit, 
that  Mr.  Park  is  the  man  responsible.  .  .  . 
"Mr.  Park  was  responsible  for  seeing  that 
sanitation  was  taken  care  of,  and  he  had  a 
system  set  up  that  was  supposed  to  do  that. 
This  system  didn't  work.  It  didn't  work  three 
times.  At  some  point  in  time.  Mr.  Park  has 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that  his 
system  isn't  working.  .  .  ."  App.  67,  69.  60. 
"  Counsel  for  respondent  submitted  only 
two  requests  for  charge:  (1)  "Statutes  such 
as  the  ones  the  Oovernment  seeks  to  apply 
here  are  criminal  statutes  and  should  be 
strictly  construed."  and  (2)  "The  fact  that 
John  Park  is  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Acme  Markets,  Inc.  does  not  of 
itself  justify  a  finding  of  guilty  under  Courts 
I  through  V  of  the  Information."  Record,  vol. 
l.pp.  66-57. 

»« In  his  summation  to  the  Jury,  counsel  for 
respondent  argued: 

"Now,  you  are  Mr.  Park.  You  have  his  re- 
sponsibility for  a  thousand  stores — I  think 
eight  hundred  and  some  stores — lots  of 
stores,  many  divisions,  many  warehouses. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  except  hire  people 
in  whom  you  have  confidence  to  whom  you 
delegate  the  work?  .  .  . 

".  .  .  What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  Mr. 
Park,  through  his  subordinates  when  this 
was  found  out.  did  everything  in  the  world 
they  {sic)  could."  Record,  vol.  3.  pp.  201,  207. 
>»  Assuming,  arguendo,  that  It  would  be  ob- 
jectively Imposslbile  for  a  senior  corporate 
agent  to  control  fully  day-to-day  conditions 
In  874  retail  outlets.  It  does  not  follow  that 
such  a  corporate  agent  could  not  prevent 
or  remedy  promptly  violations  of  elementary 
sanitary  conditions  In  16  regional  warehouses. 

[  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
No.  74-215] 
United  States,  Petitioner,  v.  John  R.  Paek 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 
(June  9,  1976) 
Mr.  Justice  Stewakt,  with  whom  Ma.  Jus- 
tice Mabshall  and  Mk.  Jt7STicK  Powell  Join, 
dissenting. 
Although  agreeing  with  much  of  what  is 
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said  in  the  Court's  opinion,  X  dissent  fzom 
the  opinion  and  Judgment,  bacauae  the  Jury 
instructions  in  this  case  vera  not  oonalstant 
with  the  law  as  the  Court  today  aqwunds  it. 
As  I  understand  the  Oonrt's  opinion,  it 
holds  that  in  order  to  sustain  a  conviction 
under  {  301  (k)  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Coe- 
metlc  Act  the  prosecution  must  at  least  show 
that  by  reason  of  an  individual's  corporate 
position  and  responsibilities,  he  had  a  duty 
to  use  care  to  maintain  the  physical  integ^ty 
of  the  corporation's  food  products.  A  Jtiry 
may  then  draw  the  Inference  that  when  the 
food  Is  found  to  be  in  such  condition  as  to 
violate  the  statute's  prohibitions,  that  con- 
dition was  "caused"  by  a  breach  of  the 
standard  of  care  imposed  upon  the  respon- 
sible official.  This  is  the  language  of  negli- 
gence, and  I  agree  with  It. 

To  affirm  this  conviction,  however,  the 
Court  must  approve  the  instructions  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Jury  who  were  en- 
trusted with  determining  whether  the  re- 
spondent was  innocent  or  guilty.  Those 
Instructions  did  not  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards that  the  Court  Itself  sets  out  today. 

The  trial  Judge  Instructed  the  J\iry  to  find 
Park  guilty  if  It  found  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  Park  "had  a  responsible  relation 
to  the  situation.  .  . .  The  issue  is,  in  this  case, 
whether  the  Defendant,  John  R.  Park,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  position  in  the  company,  had  a 
position  of  authority  and  responsibility  in 
the  situation  out  of  which  these  charges 
arose."  Requiring,  as  it  did,  a  verdict  of  guilty 
upon  a  finding  of  "responsibility,"  this  in- 
struction standing  alone  could  have  been 
construed  as  a  direction  to  convict  if  the  Jury 
found  Park  "responsible"  tor  the  condition  in 
the  sense  that  his  position  as  chief  executive 
officer  gave  him  formal  re^MnsiblUty  within 
the  structure  of  the  corporation.  But  the 
trial  Judge  went  on  q>ecUlcaUy  to  caution 
the  Jury  not  to  attach  such  a  meaning  to  his 
instruction,  saying  that  "the  fact  that  the 
Defendant  is  present  [sic]  and  is  a  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Acme  Markets  does 
not  require  a  finding  of  giUlt."  "Besponsibil- 
ity"  as  used  by  the  trial  Judge  therefore  had 
whatever  meaning  the  Jury  in  its  unguided 
discretion  chose  to  give  it. 

The  instructions,  therefore,  expressed 
nothing  more  than  a  tautology.  They  told  the 
Jury:  "Tou  must  find  the  defendant  guilty  If 
you  find  that  he  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  this  adulterated  food."  In  other  words: 
"You  must  find  the  defendant  guilty  if  you 
conclude  that  he  is  guilty."  The  tirial  Judge 
recognized  the  Infirmities  in  these  instruc- 
tions, but  he  reluctantly  concluded  that  ha 
was  required  to  give  such  a  charge  under 
United  States  v.  Dottenoeich,  320  U.S.  277, 
which,  he  thought,  in  declining  to  define 
"responsible  relation"  had  declined  to  specify 
the  minimum  standard  of  liability  for  crimi- 
nal guilt.i 

As  the  Court  today  recognizes,  the  Dotter- 
weich  case  did  not  deal  with  what  kind  of 
conduct  must  be  proved  to  support  a  finding 
of  criminal  guilt  under  the  Act.  Dottenoetch 
was  concerned,  rather,  with  the  statutory 
definition  of  "person  " — ^with  what  lOnd  of 
corporate  employees  were  even  "subject  to 
the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Act."  Ante, 
at  11.  The  Court  held  that  those  employees 
with  "a  responsible  relation"  to  the  violative 
transaction  or  condition  were  subject  to  the 
Act's  criminal  provisions,  but  all  that  the 
Court  had  to  say  with  respect  to  the  kind  of 
conduct  that  can  constitute  criminal  guilt 
was  that  the  Act  "dispenses  with  the  con- 
ventional requirement  for  criminal  con- 
duct— awareness  of  some  wrongdoing."  Id., 
at  180. 

In  approving  the  instructions  to  the  jury 
in  this  case — instructions  based  upon  what 
the  Court  concedes  was  a  misunderstanding 
of  Dotterweich — the  Court  approves  a  con- 
spicuous departure  from  the  long  and  firmly 
established  division  of  functions  between 
Judge   and   Jury   in   the   administration   of 


criminal  Justice.  As  the  Court  put  the  mat- 
tor  more  than  80  years  ago: 

"We  must  hold  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  it  is  the 
duty  of  Juries  in  criminal  cases  to  take  the 
law  from  the  court  and  apply  that  law  to  the 
facts  as  they  find  them  to  be  from  the  evi- 
dence. Upon  the  court  rests  the  responsibil- 
ity of  declaring  the  law;  upon  the  Jury,  the 
responsiblUty  of  applying  the  law  so  declared 
to  the  facts  as  they,  upon  their  conscience, 
believe  them  to  be.  Under  any  other  system, 
the  courts,  although  established  in  order  to 
declare  the  law,  would  for  every  practical 
purpose  be  eliminated  from  our  system  of 
government  as  instrumentalities  devised  tor 
protection  equally  of  society  and  of  individu- 
als in  their  essential  rights.  When  that  oc- 
curs our  government  will  cease  to  be  'gov- 
ernment of  laws,  and  become  a  government 
of  men.  Liberty  regulated  by  law  is  the  tin- 
derlying  principle  of  our  institutions.' " 
Sparf  v.  United  States,  156  UJ3.  61,  102-103. 

More  recently  the  Court  declared  uncon- 
stitutional a  procedure  whereby  a  Jury,  hav- 
ing acquitted  a  defendant  of  a  misdemeanor, 
was  instructed  to  impose  upon  him  such 
costs  of  the  prosecution  as  it  deemed  appro- 
priate to  his  degree  of  "responsibility." 
Giaccio  v.  Pennsylvania.  382  UB.  399  (1966). 
The  state  statute  under  which  the  procedure 
was  authorized  was  Invalidated  because  it 
left  "to  the  Jury  such  broad  and  unlimited 
imwer  in  imposing  costs  on  acquitted  de- 
fendants that  the  Jurors  must  make  deter- 
minations of  the  crucial  Issue  upon  tbeir 
own  notions  of  what  the  law  should  be  in- 
stead of  what  it  is."  Id.,  at  403.  And  in  Jack- 
son V.  Denno.  378  U.S.  368  (1964).  the  Court 
found  unconstitutional  a  procedure  whereby 
a  Jury  was  permitted  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  voluntariness  of  a  confession  along 
with  the  question  of  guilt,  in  part  because 
that  procedure  permitted  the  submergence 
of  a  question  of  law,  as  to  which  appellate 
review  was  constitutionally  required,  in  the 
general  deliberations  of  a  Jury. 

These  cases  no  more  than  embody  a  prin- 
ciple fundamental  to  our  Jmrisprudence : 
that  a  Jury  is  to  decide  the  facts  and  apply 
to  them  the  law  as  explained  by  the  trial 
Judge.  Were  it  otherwise,  trial  by  Jury  wotild 
be  no  more  rational  and  no  moi-e  responsive 
to  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  law  than 
trial  by  ordeal.  It  is  the  function  of  Jury  in- 
structions, in  short,  to  establish  in  any  trial 
the  objective  standards  that  a  Jury  is  to  ap- 
ply as  it  performs  its  own  function  of  finding 
the  facts. 

To  be  sure,  "the  day  [is]  long  past  when 
[courts]  parsed  instructions  and  engaged  in 
nice  semantic  distinctions,"  Cool  v.  United 
States,  409  US.  100,  107  (Rehnquist,  J.,  dis- 
senting). But  this  Court  has  never  before 
abandoned  the  view  that  Jury  instructions 
must  contain  a  statement  of  the  applicable 
law  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  the  Jury  to 
be  guided  by  something  other  than  its  rough 
notions  of  social  Justice.  And  while  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  issue  before  the  Jury  In 
this  case  was  a  "mixed"  question  of  both  law 
and  fact,  this  has  never  meant  that  a  Jury  is 
to  be  left  wholly  at  sea,  without  any  guid- 
ance as  to  the  standard  of  conduct  the  law 
requires.  The  instructions  given  by  the  trial 
court  in  this  case,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
were  a  virtual  nullity,  a  mere  authorization 
to  convict  if  the  Jury  thought  it  appropriate. 
Such  instructions — ^regardless  of  the  blame- 
worthiness of  the  defendant's  conduct,  re- 
gardless of  the  social  value  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  regardless  of 
the  importance  of  convicting  those  who  vio- 
late it — have  no  place  in  our  Jurisprudence. 

We  deal  here  with  a  criminal  conviction, 
no':  a  civil  forfeiture.  It  is  true  that  the 
crime  vras  but  a  misdemeanor  and  the  pen- 
alty in  this  case  light.  But  under  the  statute 
even  a  first  conviction  can  result  in  impris- 
onment for  a  year,  and  a  subsequent  offense 
Is  a  felony  carrying  a  punishment  of  up  to 


three  years  in  prison.*  So  the  standardless 
conviction  approved  today  can  serve  In  an- 
other case  ix)momm  to  aappart  a  felony  con- 
viction and  a  substantial  prison  sentence. 
However  highly  the  Court  may  regard  the 
social  objectives  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Coe- 
metlcs  Act,  that  regard  cannot  serve  to  Justi- 
fy a  criminal  conviction  so  wholly  alien  to 
fundamental  princ^les  of  our  law. 

The  Dotterweich  case  stands  for  two  prop- 
ositions, and  I  accept  them  both.  First, 
"any  person"  within  the  ''™»«"<"c  of  21  U.S.C. 
§  333  may  include  any  corporate  officer  or 
employee  "standing  in  reqxtnslble  relation" 
to  a  condition  or  transaction  forbidden  by 
the  Act.  320  VS.,  at  281.  Second,  a  person 
may  be  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  under 
the  Act  even  in  the  absence  of  "the  conven- 
tional requirement  for  criminal  conduct — 
awareness  of  some  wrongdoing."  /Md. 

But  before  a  person  can  be  convicted  of  a 
criminal  violation  of  this  Act,  a  Jury  must 
find — and  must  be  clearly  Instructed  that  it 
must  find — evidence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  engaged  in  wrcmgful  conduct 
amounting  at  least  to  common-law  negli- 
gence. There  were  no  such  instructkms,  and 
clearly,  therefore,  no  such  finding  in  this 
case.' 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  Join  the  Court 
in  affirming  Park's  criminal  conviction. 

FOOTNOTKS 

'  In  response  to  a  request  for  further  illu- 
mination of  what  he  meant  by  "responsible 
relationship"  the  District  Judge  said: 

"Let  me  say  this,  simply  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  'responsible  relationship.'  Dotter- 
weich and  subsequent  cases  have  indicated 
this  really  Is  a  Jury  question.  It  says  it  is  not 
even  subject  to  being  defined  by  the  Court. 
As  I  have  indicated  to  counsel,  I  am  quite 
candid  in  stating  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  decision;  therefore,  I  am  going  to  stick 
by  it." 

=  See  ante,  at n.  1. 

'  This  is  not  to  say  that  Park  might  not  be 
found  guilty  by  a  properly  Instructed  Jury 
in  a  new  trial.  But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the 
point.  "Had  the  Jury  convicted  on  proper 
instructions,  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. But  Juries  are  not  bound  by  what  seems 
inescapable  logic  to  Judges."  Morissette  v. 
United  States,  342  VS.  246,  276. 

UNnxD   States   v.   Dottekweicr 

CEBTIORARI  TO  THE  CTaClOIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 
FOB     THE     SECOND     CnCUTT 

No.  5.  Argued  October  12,  1943. — Decided 
November  22,  1943. 

Upon  review  of  the  conviction  of  a  cor- 
porate officer  on  informations  charglug  the 
corporation  and  him  with  shipping  in  inter- 
state commerce  adulterated  and  mlsbranded 
drugs,  in  violation  of  §  301  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  held: 

1.  The  provision  of  |  305  of  the  Act,  that 
before  reporting  a  violation  to  the  United 
States  attorney  the  Administrator  shall  give 
to  the  person  against  whom  such  proceeding 
Is  contemplated  a  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  views,  does  not  create  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  a  prosecution  under  the 
Act.  P.  278. 

2.  It  was  open  to  the  jury  to  find  the  officer 
guilty  though  failing  to  find  the  corporation 
guilty.  P.  279. 

3.  Where  there  is  no  guaranty  such  as  un- 
der §  303  (c)  of  the  Act  affords  immunity 
from  prosecution,  that  section  can  not  be 
read  as  relieving  corporate  officers  and  agents 
from  liability  for  violation  of  J  801.  P.  283. 

4.  The  District  Court  properly  left  to  the 
Jury  the  question  of  the  officer's  responsibility 
for  the  shipment;  and  the  evidence  was  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  verdict.  P.  285. 

131  F.  2d  500,  reversed. 

Certiorari,  318  U.S.  753,  to  review  the  re- 
versal of  a  conviction  for  violation  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
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Solicitor  General  Fahy,  with  whom  Assist- 
ant Attorney  a  General  Wendell  Berge  ftnd 
Tom  C.  Clark,  and  Messrs.  Oscar  A.  Provost, 
Edtcard  O.  Jennings,  and  Valentine  Brookes 
were  on  the  brief,  tor  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Flelschm&n.  with  whom 
Mr  Robert  J.  Whlssel  was  on  the  brief,  for 
respondent. 

Mr.  Justice  F»ANKrrRTER  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  wae  a  prosecution  begun  by  two  In- 
formations, consolidated  for  trial,  charging 
Buffalo  Pharmacal  Company,  Inc.,  and  Dot- 
lerwelch.  Its  president  and  general  manager, 
with  violations  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  25,  1938,  c.  676.  62  Stat.  1040,  21  U.S.C. 
SS  301-392,  known  as  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  Company,  a  Jobber  In 
drugs,  purchased  them  from  their  manu- 
facturers and  shipped  them,  repacked  under 
Its  own  label.  In  Interstate  commerce.  (No 
question  Is  raised  In  this  case  regarding  the 
Implications  that  may  properly  arise  when, 
although  the  manufacturer  gives  the  Jobber 
a  guaranty,  the  latter  through  his  own  label 
makes  repreeentatlons.) 

The  Informations  were  based  on  !  301  of 
that  Act  (21  U.8,C.  J  331).  paragraph  (a)  of 
which  prohibits  "The  Introduction  or  deliv- 
ery for  Introduction  Into  interstate  commerce 
of  any  .  .  .  drug  .  .  .  that  is  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded."  "Any  person"  violating  this 
provision  Is.  by  paragraph  (a)  of  {  303  (21 
U.S.C.  f  333),  made  "gvUlty  of  a  misdemean- 
or." Three  counts  went  to  the  Jury — two,  for 
shipping  mlsbranded  drugs  in  Interstate 
commerce,  and  a  third,  for  so  shipping  an 
adulterated  drug.  The  Jury  disagreed  as  to 
the  corpc«'atlon  and  found  Dotterwelch 
guilty  on  aU  three  counts.  We  start  with 
the  finding  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
that  the  evidence  was  adequate  to  support 
the  vMxllct  of  adulteration  and  misbranding. 
131  F.2d  600.  602. 

Two  other  questions  which  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  against  Dotter- 
welch call  only  for  siunmary  disposition  to 
clear  the  path  for  the  main  question  before 
us.  He  Invoked  S  305  of  the  Act  requiring  the 
Administrator,  before  repeating  a  violation 
for  prosecution  by  a  United  States  attorney, 
to  give  the  suspect  an  "opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views."  We  agree  with  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  giving  of  such  an 
opportunity,  which  was  not  accorded  to  Dot- 
terwelch. is  not  a  prerequisite  to  proaecution. 
This  Court  so  held  In  United  States  v.  Mor- 
gan, 222  U.S.  274.  In  construing  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906.  34  Stat.  768,  and  the  legis- 
lative history  to  which  the  court  below 
called  attention  abundantly  proves  that 
Congress,  in  the  changed  phraseology  of  1938, 
did  not  Intend  to  introduce  a  change  of 
substance  83  Cong.  Rec.  7792-94.  EquaUy 
baseless  is  the  claim  of  Dotterwelch  that, 
having  failed  to  And  the  corporation  guilty, 
the  Jury  could  not  find  him  guilty.  Whether 
the  Jury's  verdict  was  the  result  of  careless- 
ness or  compromise  or  a  belief  that  the  re- 
sponsible Individual  should  suffer  the  pen- 
alty Instead  of  merely  increasing,  as  it  were, 
the  cost  of  running  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration. Is  Immaterial.  Juries  may  Indulge 
In  precisely  such  motives  or  vagaries.  Dunn 
V.  United  States,  284  U.S.  390. 

And  so  we  are  brought  to  our  real  prob- 
lem. The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  one  Judge 
dissenting,  reversed  the  conviction  on  the 
ground  that  only  the  corporation  was  the 
•person"  subject  to  prosecution  unless,  per- 
chance. Buffalo  Pharmacal  was  a  counter- 
feit corporation  serving  as  a  screen  for  Dot- 
terwelch. On  that  issue,  after  rehearing.  It 
remanded  the  case  for  a  new  trial.  We  then 
brought  the  case  here,  on  the  Government's 
petition  for  certiorari.  318  U.S.  753.  because 
this  construction  raised  questions  of  Impor- 
tance in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  court  below  drew  its  conclu.sion  not 
from  the  proTlalons  defining  the  offenses  on 


which  this  prosecution  was  based  (li  301(a) 
and  303(a)),  but  from  the  terms  of  §303 
(c).  Thst  section  affords  Immunity  from 
prosecution  if  certain  conditions  are  satis- 
fied. The  condition  relevant  to  this  case  is 
a  guaranty  from  the  seller  of  the  Innocence 
of  hLs  product.  So  far  as  here  relevant,  the 
provision  for  an  immunizing  guaranty  is  as 
follows  ; 

"No  person  shall  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  .  .  . 
(2)  for  having  violated  section  301(a)  or 
(d),  if  he  establishes  a  guaranty  or  under- 
taking signed  by,  and  containing  the  name 
and  address  of,  the  person  residing  in  the 
United  States  from  whom  he  received  In 
good  faith  the  article,  to  the  effect,  in  case 
of  an  alleged  violation  of  section  301(a),  that 
such  article  is  not  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded, within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
designating  this  Act  .  .  ." 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  found  it 
"difficult  to  believe  that  Congress  expected 
anyone  except  the  principal  to  get  such  a 
guaranty,  or  to  make  the  guilt  of  an  agent 
depend  upon  whether  his  employer  had  got- 
ten one."  131  F.  2d  500,  603.  And  so  it  cut 
down  the  scope  of  the  penalizing  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  the  restrictive  view,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  language  and  policy,  it  took  of  the  re- 
lieving effect  of  a  guaranty. 

The  guaranty  clause  cannot  be  read  In 
isolation.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906 
was  an  exertion  by  Congress  of  its  power 
to  keep  impure  and  adulterated  food  and 
drugs  out  of  the  chanzkels  of  commerce.  By 
the  Act  of  1938,  Congress  extended  the  range 
of  its  control  over  illicit  and  noxious  articles 
and  stiffened  the  penalties  for  disobedience. 
The  purposes  of  this  legislation  thus  touch 
phases  of  the  lives  and  health  of  people 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  modern  In- 
dustrialism, arte  largely  beyond  solf-protec- 
tlon.  Regard  for  these  purposes  should  in- 
fuse construction  of  the  legislation  If  it  Is 
to  be  treated  as  a  working  instrument  of 
government  and  not  merely  as  a  collection  of 
English  words.  See  Hipolite  Egg  Co.  v  United 
States,  220  U.S.  45.  57,  and  McDermott  v. 
Wisconsin,    228    U.S.    116,    128. 

The  prosecution  to  which  Dotterwelch  was 
subjected  is  baaed  on  a  now  familiar  type 
of  legislation  whereby  penalties  serve  as 
effective  means  of  regulation.  Such  legisla- 
tion dispenses  with  the  conventional  re- 
quirement for  criminal  conduct — awareness 
of  some  wrongdoing.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
larger  good  it  puts  the  burden  of  acting  at 
hazard  upon  a  person  otherwise  Innocent 
but  standing  in  responsible  relation  to  a 
public  danger.  United  States  v.  Balint,  258 
U.8.  250.  And  so  it  is  clear  that  shipments 
like  those  now  in  issue  ore  "punished  by 
the  statute  if  the  article  is  mlsbranded  [or 
adulterated],  and  that  the  article  may  be 
mlsbranded  (or  adulterated)  without  any 
conscious  fraud  at  all.  It  was  natviral  enough 
to  throw  this  risk  on  shippers  with  re- 
gard to  the  identity  of  their  wares  .  .  ." 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  221  U.S.  488  497- 
98. 

The  statute  makes  "any  person"  who 
violates  i  301(a)  guilty  of  a  "misdemeanor." 
It  specifically  defines  "person"  to  Include 
"corporation."  ;  201(e).  But  the  only  way  in 
which  a  corporation  can  act  is  through  the 
individuals  who  act  on  its  behalf.  New  York 
Central  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  212 
U.S.  481.  And  the  historic  conception  of  a 
"misdemeanor"  makes  all  those  responsible 
for  it  equally  guilty.  United  States  v.  MUls,  7 
Pet.  138.  141,  a  doctrine  given  general  ap- 
plication in  §  332  of  the  Penal  Code  ( 18 
U.S.C.  S  550) .  If,  then,  Dotterwelch  is  not 
subject  to  the  Act.  it  must  be  aolely  on  the 
ground  that  Individuals  are  immune  when 
the  "person"  who  violates  i  301(a)  Is  a  cor- 
poration, although  from  the  point  of  view 
of  action  the  individuals  are  the  corporation. 

As  a  matter  of  legal  development,  it  has 
taken  time  to  establish  criminal  liablUty  also 


for  a  corporation  and  not  merely  for  Its 
agents.  See  New  York  Centr<il  A  B.R.B.  Co.  t. 
United  States,  supra.  The  history  of  federal 
food  and  drug  legislation  Is  a  good  Illustra- 
tion of  the  elaborate  phrasing  that  was  in 
,eBU'lier  days  deemed  necessary  to  fasten 
criminal  liability  on  corporations.  Section  12 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1908  provided 
that,  "the  act,  omission,  or  falliire  of  any 
officer,  agent,  or  other  person  acting  for  or 
employed  by  any  corporation,  company,  so- 
ciety, or  association,  within  the  scope  of  bis 
employment  or  office,  shall  In  every  case  be 
also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or  failure 
of  such  corporation,  company,  society,  or  as- 
sociation as  well  as  that  of  the  person." 

By  1938.  legal  understanding  and  practice 
had  rendered  such  statement  of  the  obvious 
superfluous.  Deletion  of  words — ^In  the  in- 
terest of  brevity  and  good  draftsmanship  '— 
superfluous  for  holding  a  corporation  crimi- 
nally liable  can  hardly  be  found  groxind  fcH* 
relieving  from  such  liability  the  Individual 
agents  of  the  corporation.  To  hold  that  the 
Act  of  1938  freed  all  Individuals,  except  when 
proprietors,  from  the  culpability  under 
which  the  earlier  legislation  had  placed  them 
is  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  new  Act, 
Nothing  Is  clearer  than  that  the  later  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  enlarge  and  stiffen 
the  penal  net  and  not  to  narrow  and  loosen 
it. 

This  purpose  was  unequlvocaUy  avowed  by 
the  two  committees  which  reported  the  billa 
to  the  Congress.  The  Hoiise  Oommlttee  re- 
ported that  the  Act  "seeks  to  set  up  effective 
provisions  against  abuses  of  consumer  welfare 
growing  out  of  Inadequacies  in  the  rood  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906."  (H.  B«p.  No. 
2139.  76th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  p.  1.)  And  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  explicitly  pointed  out  that  the 
new  legislation  "must  not  weaken  the  exist- 
ing laws."  but  on  the  contrary  "It  must 
strengthen  and  extend  that  law's  protection 
of  the  consumer."  (S.  Rep.  No.  162,  76th  Cong., 
Ist  Sess..  p.  1.)  If  the  1938  Act  were  con- 
strued as  it  was  below,  the  penalties  of  the 
law  could  be  Imposed  only  lu  the  rare  case 
where  the  corporation  is  merely  an  individ- 
ual's alter  ego. 

Corporations  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade 
would  be  subject  only  to  what  the  House 
Committee  described  as  a  "license  fee  for  the 
conduct  of  an  Illegitimate  business."  *  A  cor- 
porate officer,  who  even  vrtth  "Intent  to  de- 
fraud or  mislead"  (8  303b),  introduced  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  drugs  into  Interstate 
commerce  could  not  be  held  culpable  for 
conduct  which  was  indubitably  outlawed  by 
the  1906  Act.  See.  e.r  United  States  v.  May- 
fleld.  177  F.  766.  This  argument  proves  too 
much.  It  Is  not  credible  that  Congress  should 
by  Implication  have  exonerated  what  is  prob- 
ably a  preponderant  number  of  persons  in- 
volved In  acts  of  disobedience — for  the  num- 
ber of  non-corporate  proprietors  is  relatively 
small. 

Congress,  of  course,  could  reverse  the  proc- 
ess and  hold  only  the  corporation  and  allow 
its  agents  to  escape.  In  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances it  may  have  required  this  result. 
See  Sherman  v.  United  States,  282  VS.  25.  But 
the  history  of  the  present  Act.  its  purposes, 
its  terms,  and  extended  practical  construc- 
tion lead  way  from  such  a  result  once  "we 
free  our  minds  from  the  notion  that  crim- 
inal stautes  must  be  construed  by  some  arti- 
ficial and  conventional  rule."  United  States  v. 
Union  Supply  Co.,  216  U.S.  60,  66. 

The  Act  Is  concerned  not  with  the  pro- 
prietory relation  to  a  mlsbranded  or  an  adul- 
terated drug  but  with  its  distribution.  In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  such  distribution 
must  be  aiccompllshed,  and  may  be  furthered, 
by  persons  standing  In  various  relations  to 
the  inccMporeal  proprietor.  If  a  guaranty  im- 
munizes shipments  of  course  it  Inununizes 
all  involved  in  the  shipment.  But  simply  be- 
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cause  If  there  bad  been  »  goarwkty  It  would 
have  been  received  by  ttM  iMmaletar.  wfiettMr 
corporate  or  iBdlvldnal.  M  •  matmgma^i  for 
the  enterprise,  ttie  want  of  »  gvaimBty  does 
not  cut  down  ttie  scope  of  lespuualbmty  of 
all  who  are  concerned  wltii  traaaaetlODfl  for- 
bidden by  {  301.  To  be  sure,  that  casts  the 
risk  that  there  Is  no  guaranty  upon  all  vrtio 
accMtllng  to  settled  doctrines  of  criminal  law 
are  responsible  for  the  commission  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. To  read  the  guaranty  section,  as 
did  the  court  below,  so  as  to  restrict  liability 
for  penalties  to  the  only  person  who  nor- 
mally would  receive  a  guaranty — the  proprie- 
tor— disregards  the  admonition  that  "the 
meaning  of  a  sentence  is  to  be  felt  rather 
than  to  be  proved."  United  States  v.  John- 
son, 221  U.S.  488.  496.  It  also  reads  an  ex- 
ception to  an  important  provision  safeguard- 
ing the  public  welfare  with  a  liberality  which 
more  appropriately  belongs  to  enforcement 
of  the  central  purpose  of  the  Act. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  evi- 
dently tempted  to  make  such  a  devitalizing 
use  of  the  guaranty  provision  through  fear 
that  an  enforcement  of  S  301  (a)  as  written 
might  operate  too  harshly  by  sweeping 
within  its  condemnation  any  person  how- 
ever remotely  entangled  in  the  proscribed 
shipment.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to  read 
legislation.  Literalism  and  evisceration  are 
equally  to  be  avoided.  To  speak  with  techni- 
cal accuracy,  under  §  301  a  corporation  may 
conunit  an  offense  and  all  persons  who  aid 
and  abet  its  commission  are  equally  guilty. 
Whether  an  accused  shares  responsibility  in 
the  business  process  resulting  In  luilawful 
distribution  depends  on  the  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  trial  and  its  submission — as- 
suming the  evidence  warrants  it — to  the  Jury 
under  appropriate  guidance. 

The  offense  is  committed,  unless  the  enter- 
prise which  they  are  serving  enjoys  the  Im- 
munity of  a  guaranty,  by  all  who  do  have 
such  a  responsible  share  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  transaction  which  the  statute  out- 
laws, namely,  to  put  Into  the  stream  of 
IntArntate  commerce  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded drugs.  Hardtthip  there  doubtless 
may  be  under  a  statute  which  thus  penallaes 
the  transaction  through  consctouanees  of 
wrongdoing  be  totally  wanting.  Balancing 
relative  hardships.  Congress  has  preferred  to 
place  it  upon  th&se  who  have  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  informing  themselves  of  the 
existence  of  conditions  imposed  for  the 
protection  of  consiuners  before  sharing  In 
illicit  commerce,  rather  than  to  throw  the 
hazard  on  the  mnocent  public  who  are  wholly 
helpless. 

It  would  be  too  treacherous  to  define  or 
even  to  indicate  by  way  of  illustration  the 
class  of  employees  which  stands  In  such  a 
responsible  relation.  To  attempt  a  formula 
embracing  the  variety  of  conduct  wiiReby 
persons  may  responsibly  contribute  In  fur- 
thering a  transaction  forbidden  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  to  wit,  to  send  illicit  goods 
across  state  lines,  would  be  mischievous 
futility.  In  such  matters  the  good  sense  of 
prosecutors,  the  wise  guidance  of  trial 
Judges,  and  the  ultimate  Judgment  of  Juries 
must  be  tr\isted.  Oiur  system  of  criminal 
Justice  necessarily  depends  on  "conscience 
and  circumspection  in  prosecuting  officers." 
Nash  V.  United  States,  229  VS.  873,  878,  even 
wlien  the  consequences  are  far  more  drastic 
than  they  are  under  the  provision  of  law 
before  us.  See  United  States  v.  Balint,  supra 
(involving  a  maximum  sentence  of  five 
years).  For  present  purpose  It  suflksles  to 
say  that  in  what  the  defense  cliaracterlzed 
as  "a  very  fiahr  ctaMrgc"  the  District  Court 
properly  left  the  qweatloB  of  tbe  responsi- 
blUty  of  Dotterweich  for  the  shipment  to 
the  Jury,  and  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  support  Its  VBiiHct. 

Kb.  Josncs  Iffesnrr,  dissenting: 

Our  pcttae  eooocm  In  this  case  !■  irtiatbsr 

the  criminal  sanctions  of  the  Federal  Food, 
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Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  plainly  and 
UBxadbBtakaMy  ^>ply  to  tbe  resptmdent  In 
Us  CHMdty  as  a  corporate  officer.  He  Is 
charged  with  violating  {  801  (a)  of  the  Act, 
wbl^  problbits  the  introduction  or  delivery 
for  Introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
of  any  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  drug.  There 
Is  no  evidence  in  this  case  of  any  personal 
gufit  on  the  part  of  the  respondent.  There 
Is  no  proof  or  claim  that  he  ever  knew  of  tbe 
Introduction  into  commerce  of  the  adulter- 
ated drugs  in  question,  much  less  that  he 
actively  participated  in  their  introduction. 
C3hiilt  is  Imputed  to  the  respondent  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  authority  and  responsibility 
as  x>i^sident  and  general  manager  of  the 
corporation. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jurisprudence  that  guilt  is  personal 
and  that  it  ought  not  lightly  to  be  im- 
puted to  a  citizen  who.  like  the  respondent, 
has  no  evil  Intention  or  consciousness  of 
wrongdoing.  It  may  be  proper  to  charge  him 
with  responsibility  to  the  corporation  and 
the  stockholders  for  negligence  and  misman- 
agement. But  in  the  absence  of  clear  statu- 
tory authorization  it  is  inconsistent  with  es- 
tablished canons  of  criminal  law  to  rest  11a- 
bOity  on  an  act  in  which  the  accused  did  not 
participate  and  of  which  he  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Before  we  place  the  stigma 
of  a  criminal  conviction  upon  any  such  citi- 
zen the  legislative  mandate  must  be  clear 
and  unambiguous.  Accordingly  that  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  called  "the  ten- 
derness of  the  law  for  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals"' entitles  each  person,  regardless  of 
economic  or  social  status,  to  an  unequivocal 
warning  from  the  legislative  as  to  whether 
he  is  within  the  class  of  persons  subject  to 
vicarious  liability.  Congress  caiuiot  be 
deemed  to  have  intended  to  punish  anyone 
who  is  not  "plainly  and  unmistakably"  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  statute.  United  States 
V.  Lacher,  134  VS.  624,  628;  United  States  v. 
Gradwell,  243  U.S.  476.  485. 

Moreover,  the  fact  tliat  likdivldual  liability 
of  corporate  officers  may  be  consistent  with 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  a  public  health 
and  welfare  measure  does  not  authorize  this 
Court  to  impose  such  liability  where  Con- 
gress has  not  clearly  intended  or  actually 
done  so.  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  de- 
fine a  crime  and  to  specify  the  offendos. 
United  States  v.  Wiltberger,  5  Wheat.  76,  95. 
It  is  not  our  function  to  supftly  any  deficien- 
cies in  these  respects,  no  matter  how  grave 
the  consequences.  Statutory  policy  and  pur- 
pose are  not  constitutional  substitutes  fac 
the  reqiUrement  that  the  legislature  specify 
with  reasonable  certainty  those  individuals 
it  desires  to  place  under  the  Interdict  of  the 
Act.  United  States  v.  Harris.  177  U.S.  305; 
SorMs  V.  United  States,  152  U.S.  570. 

Looking  at  the  language  actually  used  In 
this  statute,  we  find  a  complete  absence  of 
any  reference  to  corporate  officers.  There  Is 
merely  a  provision  in  §  303  (a)  to  the  effect 
that  "any  person"  Inadvertently  violating 
§  301  (a)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Section  201  (e)  further  defines  "person"  as 
Indiidlng  an  "individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, and  association."  <  The  fact  that  a 
corporate  officer  Is  both  a  "person"  and  an 
"individual"  is  not  Indicative  of  an  intent 
to  place  vicarious  liability  on  the  officer.  Such 
words  must  be  read  in  light  of  their  statutory 
environment.''  Only  If  Congress  has  other- 
wise specified  an  intent  to  place  corporate 
officers  within  the  ambit  of  the  Act  ctm  they 
be  said  to  be  embraced  within  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "person"  or  'Individual"  as 
here  used. 

Nor  does  the  clear  imposition  of  liability 
on  corporations  reveal  the  necessary  intent  to 
place  criminal  sanctions  on  their  officers.  A 
corporation  is  not  tbe  necessary  and  inevi- 
table equivalent  of  its  officers  for  all  pur- 
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poees.o  In  many  req>ects  It  is  desirable  to 
dlsttngnlah  the  latter  frosa  the  corporate  en- 
tity and  to  Impose  HabHtty  oi^  en  tbe  cor- 
poration. In  this  reject  It  Is  significant  that 
this  Covat  has  never  held  tbe  Imposition  of 
liability  on  a  corporation  sufficient,  without 
more,  to  extend  liability  to  its  officers  who 
have  no  consciouwiess  of  wroztgdoing.*  In- 
deed, in  a  closely  analogous  situation,  we 
have  held  that  the  vicarious  personal  liability 
of  receivers  In  actual  charge  and  control  of  a 
corporation  could  not  be  predicated  on  tbe 
statutory  liability  of  a  "company,"  even  when 
the  jwlicy  and  purpose  of  tbe  enactment 
were  consistent  with  personal  liability. 
UnitedStates  v.  Morris,  supra.*  It  follows  that 
express  statutory  provisions  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  requirement  that  officers  as  in- 
dividuals be  given  clear  and  unmistakable 
warning  as  to  their  vicarious  personal  liabil- 
ity. This  Act  gives  no  such  warning. 

This  fatal  hiatus  in  the  Act  is  fmrther  em- 
phasized by  the  ability  of  Congress,  demon- 
strated on  many  occasions,  to  apply  statutes 
in  no  uncertain  terms  to  corporate  officers  as 
distinct  from  corporations.*  The  failure  to 
mention  officers  ^tecificaUy  is  thus  some  in- 
dication of  a  desire  to  exempt  them  from 
liability.  In  fact  the  history  of  federal  food 
and  drug  legislation  is  Itsrif  mustraUve  of 
this  capacity  for  specification  and  lends 
strong  support  to  the  conclusion  that  Ccm- 
gress  did  not  intend  to  Impose  liability  on 
corporate  officers  in  this  particular  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  Federal  n>od  tmd  Drugs 
Act  of  1906,  as  Introduced  and  passed  in  the 
Senate,  contained  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  any  violation  of  the  Act  by  a  corpora- 
tion ^ould  be  deemed  to  be  the  act  of  the 
officer  responsible  therefor  and  that  such 
officer  might  be  punished  as  though  it  were 
his  personal  act."  This  dear  imposition  of 
criminal  responsibility  on  corporate  officers, 
however,  was  not  carried  over  into  the  statute 
as  fin&lly  enacted.  In  Its  place  ai^>eared 
merely  the  provision  that  "when  construing 
and  enfcHving  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
act,  omission,  (»■  failure  of  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  person  acting  for  an  enqdoyed  by 
any  om^Kiration  .  .  .  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  or  office,  shall  in  every  case  l>e 
also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  ntniBminn  or  fail- 
ure of  such  corporation  ...  as  well  as  that 
of  the  person."  "  This  provision  had  the  ef- 
fect only  of  making  corporatlMis  re^jonsible 
for  the  illegal  acts  of  their  officers  and  proved 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  clarity  of  the  law 
to  that  effect.  New  York  Central  A  H.  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  United  State*.  212  VS.  481. 

The  framers  of  the  1838  Act  were  aware 
that  the  1906  Act  was  deficient  In  th^  it 
faUed  "to  place  TespoaaOMlty  properly  upon 
corporate  officers."  "  In  order  "to  provide  the 
additional  scope  necessary  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  oori»arate  fonn  as  a  shield  to  Indi- 
vidual wrongdoas,"  "  these  framecs  inserted 
a  clear  provision  that  "whenever  a  coa^xxra- 
tion  or  association  violates  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  such  vlolatlocL  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Individual 
directors,  officers,  or  agents  of  such  axporm- 
tlon  or  association  who  authorized,  cvdered, 
or  did  any  of  the  acts  constltutiDg,  in  whole 
or  to  part,  such  violation."  "  This  paragr^^ih, 
however,  was  deleted  from  the  final  version 
of  the  Act. 

We  cannot  presume  that  his  omission  was 
inadvertent  on  the  part  of  Congress.  United 
States  V.  Harris,  supra  at  309.  Even  if  It  were, 
courts  have  no  power  to  remedy  so  serious  a 
defect,  no  matter  how  {M-obalrie  it  otherwise 
may  appear  that  Congress  intended  to  include 
officers:  "probability  is  not  a  guide  wlilcfa  a 
coiart,  in  ecmstrulng  a  penal  statute,  can 
safely  take."  United  States  v.  WiUterger, 
suprm  at  lOS.  But  tbe  framers  a<  the  19S8  Act 
had  an  intelligent  ooaspreheatfon  of  the  in- 
adequacies of  ttie  1906  Act  and  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  law.  Tbcy  reoogabted  tbe 
necessity  of  InsertlBg  clear  antf  unrndstakable 
langtiage  in  order  to  impose  liability  on  cor- 
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porate  officers.  It  Is  thiu  unreaisonable  to  as- 
sume tbat  the  omission  of  such  language  was 
due  to  a  belief  that  the  Act  as  It  now  stands 
was  sufficient  to  Impose  liability  on  corporate 
officers.  Such  deliberate  deletion  Is  consis- 
tent only  with  an  Intent  to  allow  such  of- 
ficers to  remain  free  from  criminal  liability. 
Thus  to  apply  the  sanctions  of  this  Act  to 
the  respondent  would  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
lent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  statutory 
language  and  in  the  legislative  history. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  any  attempt  to 
create  liability  without  express  Congres- 
sional intention  or  authorization  are  Il- 
lustrated by  this  case.  Without  any  legLsla- 
tlve  guides,  we  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  precisely  which  officers, 
employeee  and  agents  of  a  corp>oratlon  are 
to  be  subject  to  this  Act  by  our  fiat.  To 
erect  standards  of  responsibility  Is  a  difficult 
legislative  task  and  the  opinion  of  this  Court 
admits  that  it  Is  "too  treacherous"  and  a 
"mischievous  futility"  for  us  to  engage  in 
such  pursuits.  But  the  only  alternative  Is  a 
blind  resort  to  "the  good  sense  of  pros- 
ecutors, the  wise  guidance  of  trial  Judges. 
and  the  ultimate  Judgment  of  Juries."  Yet 
that  situation  is  precisely  what  our  constifi- 
tional  sjrstem  sought  to  avoid.  Reliance  on 
the  legislature  to  define  crimes  and  criminals 
distinguishes  our  form  of  Jurisprudence  from 
certain  lees  desirable  ones.  The  legislative 
power  to  restrain  the  liberty  and  to  Imperil 
the  good  reputation  of  citizens  must  not  re.st 
upon  the  variable  attitudes  and  oplnion.s  of 
those  charged  with  the  duties  of  Interpreting 
and  enforcing  the  mandates  of  the  law.  I 
therefore  cannot  approve  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  Mr.  Justice  Re.ed  and 
Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  Join  in  this  dissent. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  "The  bill  has  been  made  .shorter  and  less 
verbose  than  previous  bills.  That  ha.s  been 
done  without  deleting  any  effective  provi- 
sion?." S.  Rep.  No.  152,  75th  Cong.  1st  Sess., 
p.  2. 

-In  describing  the  penalty  provisions  of 
5  30.3,  the  House  Committee  reported  that  the 
Bill  "increases  substantially  the  criminal 
I>enalties  .  .  .  which  some  manuXacturers 
have  regarded  as  substantially  a  license  fee 
for  the  conduct  of  an  illegitimate  business." 
H.  Rep.  No.  2139,  75th  Cong  ,  3d  Se.ss..  p.  4. 

•  United  States  v  Wiltber^er,  5  Whe.-\t  76, 
95. 

'The  normal  and  necessary  n-eaning  of 
such  a  definition  of  "person"  is  to  distin- 
guish between  Individual  enterprises  and 
those  enterprises  that  are  incorporated  or 
operated  as  a  partnership  or  association.  In 
order  to  subject  them  all  to  the  Act.  This 
phra.se  cannot  be  considered  as  au  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  Individual  officers  of 
a  corporation  and  the  corporate  entity.  Lee, 
"Corporate  Criminal  Liability,"  28  Col.  L. 
Rev.  1.  181.  190. 

■' Compare  United  Statra  v  Cooper  Corp. 
312  U.S.  600.  606.  and  Daiis  v.  Pringle,  268 
U.S.  315.  318,  holding  that  the  context  and 
legislative  history  of  the  p:irtlcular  statutes 
there  Involved  indicated  that  tiie  words  "any 
person"  did  not  include  t'le  United  Htates 
But  in  Georgia  v.  Evans.  316  US.  159.  and 
Ohio  V.  Helvering,  292  U.S.  300,  tnese  con- 
siderations led  to  the  conclusion  that  "any 
person"  did  include  a  state.  See  also  40  Stat. 
1143,  which  speciflcaily  includes  oiScers  with- 
in the  meaning  of  "any  person"  as  used  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1918. 

In  Park  Bank  v  Remsen.  158  U  S.  3.17.  .344. 
thl^  Court  said,  "It  Is  the  corporation  which 
)=  given  the  powers  and  privilefces  and  made 
subject  to  the  liabilities.  Does  this  carry  with 
it  an  imposition  of  liability  upon  the  trustee 
or  other  officer  of  the  corporation?  The  of- 
ficer is  not  the  corporation;  his  liability  Is 
personal,  and  not  that  of  the  corporation, 
nor  can  it  be  coimted  among  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  corporation." 


'  For  an  analysis  of  the  confusion  on  this 
matter  In  the  state  and  lower  federal  courts, 
see  Lee,  "Corporate  Criminal  Liability,"  38 
Col.  L.  Rev.  1,  181. 

'  In  that  case  we  had  before  us  Rev.  Stat. 
§  ^  4386-4389,  which  i>enalized  "any  company, 
owner  or  custodian  of  euch  animals"  who 
failed  to  comply  with  the  statutory  require- 
ments as  to  livestock  transportation.  A  rail- 
road company  violated  the  statute  and  the 
government  sought  to  Impose  liability  on  the 
receivers  who  were  In  actual  charge  of  the 
compauy.  It  was  argued  that  the  word  "com- 
pany" embraced  the  natural  persons  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  company  and  that  to  hold 
s\ich  ofllcers  and  receivers  liable  was  within 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  so  humane  a  stat- 
ute. We  rejected  this  contention  In  language 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  t!.ls  case  (177  U.S. 
at  309 1  : 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  order  to  hold 
the  receivers,  they  must  be  regarded  a.s  in- 
cluded in  the  word  company.'  Only  by  a 
strained  and  artlficlpl  construction,  based 
ciiiefly  upyn  a  consideration  of  the  mischief 
which  the  legislature  sought  to  remedy,  can 
receivers  bo  brought  within  the  terms  of  the 
law.  But  can  such  a  kind  of  construction  be 
resorted  to  in  enforcing  a  penal  statute? 
Giving  all  proper  force  to  the  contention  of 
the  counsel  of  the  Governn:?nt,  that  there 
h.is  been  some  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
court.i  In  applying  the  rule  of  strict  construc- 
tion to  such  statutes,  it  still  remains  that  the 
lnt:;nt!on  of  a  penal  ftatute  must  be  found  In 
the  laneiiage  actually  used.  Interpreted  ac- 
cording to  its  fair  and  obvious  meaning.  It 
is  not  permitted  to  courts.  In  this  class  of 
ca.ses,  to  attribute  inadvertence  or  oversight 
to  the  legislature  when  enumerating  the 
classes  of  persons  who  are  subjected  to  a 
penal  enactment,  nor  to  depart  from  the 
set'led  meaning  of  words  or  phrases  In  order 
to  bring  person.^  not  named  or  distinctly 
described  within  the  supposed  purpose  of 
the  statute." 

■  "Whenever  a  corporation  shall  violate  any 
of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
such  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also 
that  o:  the  individual  directors,  oflicers.  or 
aiients  of  such  corporation  who  shaM  have 
authorized,  ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts 
con;?tituting  in  whole  or  in  part  stich  viola- 
tir.n  "  15  use.  §  24. 

"The  courts  of  bankruptcy  .  .  .  are  hereby 
invested  .  .  .  with  such  Jurisdiction  at  law 
and  in  equity  as  will  enable  them  to  ...  (4) 
arraign,  try.  and  punish  bankrupts,  officers, 
and  other  perso.is,  and  the  agents,  officers, 
member.^  of  the  board  of  directors  or  trustees, 
or  other  similar  controlling  bodies,  of  cor- 
poration; for  violations  of  this  Act."  30  Stat. 
545. 

"Any  such  common  carrier,  or  any  officer  or 
a^'eiit  there^.f,  requiring  or  permitting  any 
employee  to  ro,  be,  or  remain  on  duty  In  vio- 
lation of  the  next  preceding  section  of  this 
chppter  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  .  .  .  '  45 
use.  %  63. 

"A  mortgagor  who,  with  liiteut  to  defraud, 
violates  any  provision  of  subsection  F,  sec- 
tion 9:24.  and  if  flie  niortgagor  Is  R  corpora- 
tion or  association,  the  president  or  other 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  corporation 
or  ;usiociHtlon,  shall  upon  convicLlon  thereof 
be  held  guilty  of  a  in:sdemeanor  .  .  ."  46 
use.  ;  941(b). 

"S.  88,  59th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  Senator  Hey- 
burn.  one  of  the  tpcnsors  of  S.  88,  stated 
that  thii,  was  "a  new  fe.iture  In  bills  of  this 
kind  It  was  Intended  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  escape  by  the  officers  of  a  corpora- 
tion under  a  plea,  which  has  been  more  than 
once  m.tde,  liiat  they  did  not  know  that  thte 
wa.s  being  done  on  the  credit  of  or  on  the 
responslbUitv  of  the  corpcratinn  "  40  Cong. 
Re?    894 

'   34  Stat   772.21  U.S.C.  5  4. 
Senate   Report    No    493,    73d   Cong,   2d 
Seso  ,  p.  21. 


"  Ibid.,  p.  23.  This  report  also  stated  that 
"It  Is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph to  subject  to  UabUltj  those  directors, 
officers,  and  employees,  who  merely  authorize 
their  subordinates  to  perform  lawful  duties 
and  such  subordinates,  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, perform  those  duties  in  a  manner  which 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  law.  However, 
if  a  director  or  officer  personally  orders  hts 
subordinate  to  do  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
law,  there  Is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
shielded  from  personal  responslbUity  merely 
because  the  act  was  done  by  another  and  on 
behalf  of  a  corporation." 

■'This  provi.slon  appears  In  several  of  the 
early  versions  of  the  Act  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress. S.  1944,  73d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  §  18  (b); 
.S.  2000,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  §  18  (b);  S.  2800, 
73d  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  g  18  (b) ;  S.  5,  74th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  f  709  lb) ;  S.  5,  74th  Cong.,  2d  Se=s., 
5  707  (b),  r.3  reported  to  the  House,  which 
substitute;!  the  word  "personally"  for  the 
word  "authorized"  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
para/raph  quoted  above.  A  variation  of  this 
pr^vL-jion  appeared  In  S.  5,  75th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess  ,  i2  (f ),  and  made  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  u.se  of  the  word  "person"  and 
the  words  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
ar-tinp  for  or  employed  by  any  person."  All 
of  these  bills  also  contained  the  present 
defi.ntlon  of  "person"  as  Including  "Individ- 
ual,   paiincrahlp,    corporation,   and    associa- 

tlo  1." 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Ml-.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  Piesident, 
may  I  be  recognized? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  I  wish  very 
.simply  to  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  why  it  seemed  to  me  desirable 
that  the  absolute  liability  under  the  old 
law  be  changed  in  the  fashion  that  is 
now  proposed.  Maybe  as  I  get  older,  I 
Increasingly  feel  that  moral  blame- 
worthiness is  the  only  reason  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  criminal  sanction.  I  know 
there  are  rare  exceptions  where  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  that  we  propose  to  put 
a  fellow  in  jail  who  did  not  know  a 
damned  thing  about  it. 

I  was  not  persuaded  in  the  diotribu- 
tion  of  food  tliat  this  was  such  an  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ?  I  would  like  to  express  my 
agreement  with  the  Senator  and  add  one 
other  point  which  I  failed  to  add  before. 

Justice  Fi-ankfurter  once  said  that  al- 
ways the  objects  of  the.se  kinds  of  cases 
or  civil  rights  cases  are  not  necessarily 
the  nicest  people  in  the  world,  but  that 
doctrine  must  be  extended  to  include  also 
what  are  popularly  considered  "the 
nicest  people  in  the  world."  They,  too, 
are  entitled  to  justice. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  \ield  back 
mv  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  BEALIi.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  »mendinept. 

The  PRESIDING  OEPICEEl.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  74,  line  2,  after  tixe  words  "need 
for    Insert   "(a)". 

On  page  74,  Une  4,  after  "consideration" 
insert  "and  (G)  a  symbol  at  logo  Indicating 
the  absence  of  artificial  flavors  or  cok»s". 

Mr.  BEAIJj.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment applies  to  page  74,  line  2.  In  that 
section  of  the  bill,  section  311,  we  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
need  for  the  label  declaration  oi  the 
common  and  nsiial  name  of  every  spice 
and  flavoring  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
a  food  for  human  consumption. 

This  amendment  would  require  an  ad- 
ditional study  by  adding  the  words  "and 
(b>  a  symbol  and  logo  indicating  the 
absence  of  artificial  flavors  or  colors." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opening  state- 
ment I  referred  to  the  work  done  by  Dr. 
Ben  Feingold  with  respect  to  his  worlc 
and  the  possible  link  between  food  addi- 
tives and  hyperactivity  in  children. 

This  amaidment  requires  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  indi- 
cating on  a  product  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  food  additives  or  colcwing. 
Many  consumers  may  wish  to  know  this 
information;  yet  they  are  required  to 
read  all  the  information  on  the  labels. 
This  is  time  consuming.  Dr.  Feingold 
has  estimated  it  may  take  a  consumer 
up  to  two  hours  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
additives,  which  they  may  wish  to  avoid, 
there  are  in  the  product. 

So,  in  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
all  we  are  suggesting  to  the  Secretary  is 
that  he  conduct  an  additional  study  indi- 
cating the  feasibility  of  idaeing  on  the 
product  or  boK  a  label  indicating  that 
there  are  no  food  additives  in  this  par- 
ticular food  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  made — testimony 
I  gave — befoce  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Committee  on.  Labor  and 
Public  WdLfare  in  1»75  on  this  matter, 
as  well  as  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 13, 1973  be  printed  in  theRECORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  or  Senatok  J.  Glekn  Beau.,  Jr., 

Befohe    the    Senate    Labor    and    Public 

Welfare      StrBCOMMiTTEE       on       Health, 

September  11,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
scheduling  today's  hearings  on  the  findings 
Of  Dr.  Ben  P.  Feingold  with  respect  to  the 
p-isslble  link  between  hyperklensis,  or  hyper- 
activity, and  food  additives.  I  urged  our 
Health  Subcommittee,  as  part  of  its  drug 
hearings,  on  October  30,  1973  to  call  Dr.  Fein- 
gold and  the  Chairman  Indicated  he  would 
do  so.  Therefore,  I  am  most  appreciative  for 
today's  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  the  Chairman  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 

Hyperactivity  is  a  problem,  which  appears 
to  be  growing,  affecting  millions  of  school 
children.  For  example,  the  California  As- 
.^oclatlon  for  the  Neurologloil  Handicapped 
estimated  from  1961  to  1973,  the  iiutanees  of 
hyperactivity  among  school  children  in  Cali- 
fornia rose  from  2  percent  to  an  average  of 


a»to  aftyeroeat  and  to.  some  cases,  40  percent 
of  a  scliool'a  poptilatlnn.  Many  of  these 
«.hiiHf^»»  axe  bright  and  should  he  perform- 
ing well.  Often,  however,  they  have  learning 
difficulties  and  btiiavloral  proMems. 

Dr.  FeiBgoM,  1^  alterlBg  tb»  diet  of  hyper- 
active children,  adilsiwd  dramatir  results  In 
terms  of  Improved  behavior  of  such  children. 
Significantly,  he  was  able  to  trigger  a  return 
to  hyperactivity,  sometimes  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  by  putting  artificial  substances  back 
into  the  diet. 

I  first  learned  of  Dr.  Feingold's  work  ap- 
proximately two  and  one-half  years  ago.  Dr. 
Feingold,  after  reading  about  legislation  I 
authored  to  attack  the  Nation's  reading  prob- 
lem, wrote  me  about  hyperactive  children 
and  his  findings  said  pointed  out  that  hyper- 
active children  often  experience  reading  and 
learning  difficulties. 

In  October  1973,  I  made  a  floor  statement 
calling  Dr.  Feingold's  findings  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  aiul  the  country. 

Since  that  initial  contact,  I  have  followed 
Dr.  Feingold's  progress  and  have  endeavored 
to  interest  the  federal  government  in  foUow- 
ing-up  on  bis  dramatic  results.  This  effort 
included  numerous  correspondences  and 
contacts  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  EUlucation. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's responses,  I  invited  them  to 
my  office.  Their  reaction  was  skeptical  and 
negative.  They  refused  to  lend  any  support. 

In  February  of  this  year.  Pood  and  Drug 
finaUy  shifted  positions  and  indicated  an 
interest  in  Dr.  Feingold's  contentions.  I 
placed  the  "New  York  Times"  story  reporting 
on  this  shift  into  the  February  27th  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our 
newest  agencies,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE),  in  the  past  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  congressional  criticism,  was 
receptive  earlier  and  with  my  suj^wrt  and 
endoi-sement  authorized  a  follow-up  study  of 
the  Feingold  findings.  I  certainly  want  to 
congratulate  NIE  for  its  willingness  to  sup- 
port what  others  at  HEW  at  the  time  seemed 
to  look  down  upon. 

On  June  6,  1974,  I  annouiLced  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  NIE  had  awarded  a 
$60,000  grant  to  Dr.  C.  Keith  Oonners  of  the 
University  at  Pittsburgh  to  test  the  Fein- 
gold hypothesis.  Dr.  Conners'  study  was  com- 
pleted recently  and  it  concluded  that  the 
Feingold  diet  "may  reduce  hyperkinetic 
symptoms."  The  Conners  study,  although 
supportive  of  Dr.  Feingold's  research,  is  by  no 
means  the  final  answer.  Many  questions  re- 
main unanswered. 

But,  if  Dr.  Feingold  is  right,  then  many  of 
the  milUons  erf  hyperactive  children,  many  of 
whom  are  being  treated  by  drugs,  can  be 
helped  with  an  alternation  of  their  diet. 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered,  but 
can  the  reluctant  HEW  agencies  contend  any 
longer  that  Dr.  Pelngc^'s  thesis  does  not 
Justify  a  major  research  undertaking  on  this 
complex  phenomenon  of  food  additives  and 
hyperactivity?  I  think  not. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Chairman 
requesting  this  hearing: 

"Since  early  May  I  have  been  communicat- 
ing with  Dr.  Feingold  and  with  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  in  an  effort  to  call 
attention  to  his  findings  and  generate  addi- 
tional support  for  his  efforts.  At  the  present 
time  many  hyperactive  children  are  being 
treated  with  powerful  drugs.  If  hyperkinesis 
can  be  controlled  simply  by  changing  chil- 
dren's diets,  then  we  certainly  should  find  it 
preferable  to  move  In  this  direction.  Fur- 
thermore, if  there  is  a  link  between  those 
artificial  food  additives  and  byperttinests, 
then  the  entire  use  of  artificial  colors,  flavtff's 
and  other  additives  should  be  examined  with 


regard  to  their  potentiaUy  dangerous  effects 
on  humans." 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  today's 
hearings,  HEW  wUl  get  off  the  dime  and  con- 
duct a  major  research  effort  in  this  area. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  13,  1973] 
Seeking  Facts  Abottt  Am>rnvEs 

In  calling  for  a  Senate  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  aii^ificiai  additives  on  children's 
health.  Sen.  J.  Glenn  BeaU,  Jr.  (R-Md.)  has 
taken  a  needed  and  potentially  important 
step.  Over  the  past  few  years,  large  numbers 
of  parents  have  been  concerned,  even 
alarmed,  about  foods  their  children  eat  that 
are  laced  with  additives.  Laymen  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  the  several  thoussmd  additives  tntention- 
ally  put  Into  today's  foods,  nor  should  they 
be  expected  to  take  it  on  faith  that  food  com- 
panies use  only  safe  additives.  It  Is  true  that 
large  numbers  of  additives  are  safe  and 
highly  useful.  Nevertheless,  the  pviblic's 
health  is  involved  and  each  additive  needs 
close  scrutiny  of  both  its  potential  benefit  or 
danger. 

The  need  is  for  Information  that  adds 
light  to  the  subject,  not  heat.  As  nutritionist 
Jean  Mayer  has  noted,  opposing  facticHis  on 
additives  often  become  shriU:  "Enemies  of 
additives  give  us  a  nightmarish  vision  of  a 
food  industry  dominated  by  a  few  malevolent 
men  of  great  wealth  who  in  their  craze  for 
profit  are  indiscriminantly  spraying  their 
products  with  poisonous  chemicals.  By  con- 
trast, the  Bull  Mooses  of  Industry  have  per- 
ceived any  crltleinn  (rf  additives  as  an  attack 
on  Science.  Technology,  the  American  Way 
of  Life  and  Western  Civilization." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, Sen.  BeaU's  Interest  In  additives 
was  aroused  by  the  findings  of  a  California 
physician  who  believes  artificial  additives 
may  be  a  cause  of  hyperactivity  tn  children. 
At  the  moment,  such  a  finding  lacks  the 
validity  that  proceeds  from  large-scale  scien- 
tific testing.  But  neither  can  it  be  dismissed 
merely  because  the  CaUfomla  survey  was 
smaU.  This  Is  why  the  investigation  proposed 
by  Sen.  Beall  is  potentiaUy  Important. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  accept 
that  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  addi- 
twn  to  the  bin  that  ought  to  be  there, 
and  I  gladly  accept  it. 

I  yield  back  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senatw  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Regarding  section 
312,  it  is  my  understanding  that  all  new 
and  changed  labels  m  the  market  on  the 
date  the  regulations  are  publi^ied  as 
finaL  and  for  180  days  thereafter,  shaU 
not  be  required  to  comply  with  subsec- 
tions (i) ,  (p) ,  and  (q)  and  for  545  days 
fcdk>wing  the  date  the  regulations  are 
published  as  a  final  order,  for  labels 
which  are  unchanged.  Is  my  undeisland- 
ing  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
foriiia  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  believes  that  S.  641,  the 
Consumer  Food  Act  of  1976  will  improve 
the  regulation  of  food  processing,  and 
lead  to  increased  consumer  awareness 
of  food  content  through  more  accurate 
labeling  requirements. 

The  food  surveillance  sections  of  the 
bill  will  give  FDA  the  authority  to  over- 
see safety  procedures  as  established  and 
practiced  by  thie  food  processors.  When 
sul>standard  practices  are  discovered, 
IDA  can  demand  improvement  by  set- 
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ting  ssdety  assurance  stindards.  Title 
II,  or  food  establisiiment  registration, 
creates  mandatory  registration  of  any 
organization  involved  in  interstate  food 
handling,  including  manufacturing, 
processing,  labeling,  and  storing  of  food 
And  the  food  labeling  provisions  will  ed- 
ucate the  consumer  as  to  exactly  what 
food  he  is  purchasing. 

PRO<L-;.SING    STANOAnUS 

The  GAO  reports  that  only  30  9  per- 
cent of  food  processing  establishments 
are  in  compliance  with  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  requirements.  Further- 
more, GAO  found  40  percent  of  the 
counti-y's  80,000  food  processors  to  he 
practicing  unsanitary  methods  of  food 
processing.  These  figures  are  alarmmg, 
and  yet.  they  do  not  even  begin  to  reveal 
the  total  picture  as  food  distributors, 
restaurants,  and  retailers  were  not  in- 
cluded In  the  survey.  Nor  do  the  figures 
reflect  the  level  and  frequency  of  con- 
tamination by  insect  and  animal  filth 
and  by  chemical  particles.  The  number 
of  food-borne  diseases  and  the  quantity 
of  food  recalled  by  FDA  attest  to  the 
need  for  correction  of  existing  practices. 

The  need  for  more  effective  controls 
on  food  processing  has  been  recognized 
by  each  CoJigress  since  the  89th  Con- 
gress, as  various  bills  have  been  build- 
ing towards  better  consumer  protection. 
S.  641  would  toughen  regulations  used  in 
food  processing  and  would  give  to  FDA 
the  necessary  authority  to  oversee  and 
regulate  methods  used  by  processors.  If 
and  when  food  adulteration  does  occur, 
under  this  bill  FDA  is  in  the  position  to 
handle  the  problem  more  effectively  as  it 
can  go  to  the  source  of  the  problem  and 
demand  implerrlentation  of  established 
guidelines.  Previously,  FDA  has  not  had 
this  authority,  and  experience  shows  tliat 
firms  rarely  volunteer  to  FDA  their  proc- 
essing records.  By  granting  FDA  access 
to  these  records,  implementation  of  sani- 
tation standards  becomes  more  struc- 
tured, less  haphazard,  and  more  efficient. 

LABELING    IMPHOVED 

In  addition  to  more  com.plete  labeling, 
this  bill  also  eliminates  the  loophole 
whereby  so-called  "standardized  '  foods 
are  exempt  from  detailed  labeling  re- 
quirements. Standardized  foods  are  those 
prepared  according  to  standard  FDA 
recipes,  and  therefore  are  required  to 
list  only  limited  ingredients.  Understand- 
ably, this  withholding  of  information  is 
misleading  and  confusing  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Whether  a  person  has  allergies  to 
ingredients  often  used  in  food  prepara- 
tion, or  whether  he  wishes  to  avoid  con- 
sumption of  certain  ingredients  for  other 
reasons,  he  should  have  .'sufficient  infor- 
mation of  product  content  to  mnke  an 
educated  selection  of  foods. 

Tlie  Consumer  Food  Act  of  1976  pro- 
tects consumers  in  two  areas  where  even 
the  most  conscientious  F'Urcha.^el•  has  lit- 
tle recourse  against  hazard— food  proc- 
essing and  ingredient  labeling.  Giving  to 
FDA  the  'egal  means  for  supervising  food 
processing  should  decrease  the  amount 
of  food  contamination.  Requiring  more 
complete  labeling  on  the  marketed  prod- 
uct allows  the  consumer  freedom  of 
choice  to  select  or  reject  foods  based  on 
their    ingredients,    proportions    of    food 


content,  nutritive  value,  and  date  <rf 
freshness.  Surely,  one  of  man's  privileges 
is  knowledge  of  safety  and  of  content 
regarding  the  food  he  eats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Ls  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  ihud  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIf  KR.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass.  The  yeas  and 
na.vs  have  been  oidcrcd.  and  the  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

M:-  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  Uk'  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  ' .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ■  Mr. 
HAKTKr'.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr  J.\cKsoN  ' .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'  Mr.  BtNTSEN  I .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Eacletoni,  the  Senator  from 
Mis.sisGippi  iMr.  Eastl.*nd>,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  McGovern  > ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA',  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson  I,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicoFF".  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  iMr  SievencOni  arc  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson'  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmoni, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Brock  > .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Curtis  > .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  >  Mr. 
GoLDWATER»,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna  iMr.  Helms*,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Laxalt»,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens',  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young i  are 
ncL'essarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr  Stafford"  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  6.  as  follows: 

IRDllcaM  Vote  No.  86  Leg.] 
YEAS— 74 
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Bellnion 

Chiirrh 

Eh  St!  and 

Uemsf-n 

Curtis 

Goldwaier 

Brotk 

E.igleton 

Hank* 

So  the  bill  (S.  641)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

6.  641 

An    act    to   regulate   commerce   and   protect 
consumers  from  adulterated  food  by  re- 
quiring   the    e.'itablishment   of   safety    as- 
surance procedures  and   safety   assurance 
standards,  to  provide  for  the  effective  en- 
forcement   of    the   Pood.   Drug,   and    Cos- 
metic   Act.    to    Implement   registration   of 
food  processing  establishments,  to  provide 
for  more  Informative  labeling  of  food  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes 
Be   If   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of   Rcprejentatiies  of   the   United   States  of 
Ame'ica    in    Ccugrcss   assembled.   That    this 
Act  niay  be  cited  as  the    Consumer  Food  Act 
of  lU7o  '. 

TITLE  I -POOD  SURVEILLANCE 
Sec  10!.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drui;,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321)  Is 
emended  by  in.sertlng  after  subsection  (x) 
thereof  the  following  two  new  subsections: 
"ly)  The  'errn  'food  processor'  means  any 
per.  11  V.  ho  owns  or  operates  any  establlsh- 
meni  in  v.Mch  food  Is  manufactured,  proc- 
e<:sed,  packed,  labeled,  stored.  Imported,  or 
otlierw'.se  handled. 

"(z)  The  term  "safety  assurance'  Includes, 
and  Is  limited  to.  those  processing  factors 
which  bear  upon  whether  a  food  may  be 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  section 
402(a)    of   this  Act.". 

Sec  102.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  341-349) 
!s  an:P!  ded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  ft'llowmg  two  new  sections: 

'TOOD    SITRVFII.L.<NCE 

■  Safety  Assurance  Procedures 

•Sfc  411.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  (3).  or 
(4)  of  th'i  3ub.scctlon,  a  processor  of  food  for 
human  consumption  shall  develop.  Imple- 
ment, and  maintain  adequate  safety  assur- 
ance procedures  for  each  establishment 
which  he  ownr.  or  operate.-^.  Such  procedures 
shall  be  set  forth  In  writing.  All  such  writings 
.sh^iP  be  retained  by  such  processor  for  5  year.s 
and  shall  be  subject  to  Inspection,  pursuant 
to  -ection  704  and  section  411(c)  of  this  Act. 
In  developing  such  procedures,  a  processor 
of  fotd  for  human  consumption  shall — 

•■(A)  Identify  those  control  points  in  the 
food  processing  operation  carried  out  by  the 
establishment  which  are  important  in  the 
prevention  of  adulteration,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  402(a)   of  this  chapter; 

•■(B)  Identify  the  hazards  associated  with 
each  such  point; 

"(C)  establish  adequate  controls  at  each 
such  point;  and 

■(D)  establish  adequate  Inspection  and 
monitoring  of  the  controls  at  each  such 
point 

Sucli  pioceduics  shall  be  reviewed,  and, 
where  appropri.itc.  revisions  thereof  shall  be 
made,  at  leust  annually  by  the  food  proc- 
es.sor. 

■■(2i  A  food  ijrocessor  shall  be  e.xempted 
from  tt'.e  lequirements  of  this  subsection  if 
tlie  Secretary  finds,  pursuant  to  such  cri- 
teria as  the  Secretary  may  establish  by  regu- 
lation, that  the  establishment  or  type  of 
estab!i.\hment  oAned  or  operated  by  such 
processor  Is  unlikely,  because  of  the  nature 
or  volume  of  it.s  food  processing,  to  create  or 
contribute  to  more  than  a  minimal  risk  of 
adulteration,  within  the  meaning  of  i.Pciion 
402(a)  of  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Processing  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables that  remain  In  raw,  unpeeled  form, 
on-farm  processing  of  food  produced  thereon. 
Including  extraction  of  oils  or  honey,  proc- 
essing  consistiiig  solely  of  fishing  and  the 
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holding  of  ftSh  on  a  fi»hing  tabbI  not  en- 
gaged In  any  other  form  of  proonalng.  and 
processing  of  food  In  a  retail  eatabllehment 
for  sale  therein  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Pood  piocesslog  which  Is  conducted 
under  a  Federal-State  cooperatlTe  program 
or  under  a  program  which  Is  supervised  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  Federal  or  State  agency 
pur.suant  to  a  memorandum  ci  understand- 
ing between  the  Secretary  and  such  agency 
shall  be  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  tf  the  Secretary  finds  such  pro- 
gram establishes  and  implements  safety 
assurance  procedures  and  enfracement 
policies  that  afford  protection  which  Is 
equivalent  to  that  achieved  by  safety  assiur- 
ance  procedures  under  parag^raph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"Safety  Assurance  Standards 

•(b)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

"(K)  any  food  or  class  of  food  has  been  or 
Is  being  processed,  stored  or  handled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  present  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  adulteration,  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(B)  existing  safety  assurance  procedures. 
Including  inspection  and  monitoring  activi- 
ties, are  not  adequate  to  protect  against  stich 
risk; 

the  Secretary  shall  immediately  publish  such 
finding  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
promulgate  regulations,  to  be  effective  with- 
in 1  year  of  such  finding,  in  order  to  estabUsh 
objective  safety  assurance  standards  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  such  risk. 

"(2)  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided. That  (A)  the  Secretary  shall  publish, 
in  the  Federal  Register,  his  findings  and  an 
adequate  statement  of  reasons  for  the  provi- 
sions adopted,  including  responses  to  com- 
ments of  Interested  persons;  and  (B)  the 
promulgation  of  such  regulation,  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review,  at  the  Instance  of  any  interested  per- 
son, in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  701(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Regulations  under  the  subsection  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  own 
Initiative  or  upon  the  petition  of  any  Inter- 
ested person. 

"(4)  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  designate  each  food  or  class  of  foods 
which  is  subject  to  the  safety  assurance 
standard  involved;  and  may  specify — 

"(A)  the  persons  who  are  required  to  con- 
duct surveillance  in  accordance  with  such 
standards; 

"(B)  the  contaminants,  properties,  lui- 
sanitary  practices,  or  other  factors  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  micro-organisms, 
heavy  metals,  toxins,  drug  residues,  pesticide 
residues,  filth,  and  other  potentially  harmful 
constituents  toid  practices)  for  which  sur- 
veillance is  required  In  accordance  with  such 
standard; 

"(C)  the  sampling  methods,  the  inspection 
procedures,  and  tha  examination  techniques 
through  which  required  stuveillance  is  to  be 
accomplished; 

"(D)  the  methods  by  which  the  findings 
and  results  of  such  examinations  are  to  be 
accomplished; 

"(E)  the  circumstances  under  which,  and 
the  manner  In  which,  reports  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  concerning  any  sur- 
veillance, examination,  and  analysis  that  Is 
ipqiiirfld  in  accordance  with  such  standard; 
ind 

'C^)  the  activities  (Including  sampling, 
inspection,  monitoring,  and  analysis)  which 
the  Secretary  shall  engage  In  to  assure  that 
afiected  persons  comply  with  the  safety  as- 
siuance  standard  involved. 

"(?i)  No  safety  assurance  standard  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  be  HipU- 
cahie  to  any  person  who  has  developed,  Im- 


Idamentad.  and  maintained  adequate  safety 
aaaaranpe  procedures  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  who  Is  proeesBlng  food  un- 
der a  program  which  la  deemed  to  be  in  oom- 
pllanoe  with  the  requirements  of  section  411 
(a)  of  this  chapter,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  such  subsection,  and  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  will  provide  adeqiuite  protection 
against  the  risks  of  adulteration  addressed  by 
such  standard. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  any  safety  assurance 
standard  established  under  this  subsection 
and  shall  propose  amendments  thereto  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  refiect  new  information 
or  changes  in  methods  of  food  processing. 

"(7)  Safety  assurance  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  formu- 
lated and  Implemented  so  as  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assiu-ance  that  food  does  not  present 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  adulteration,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  402(a)  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(8)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  threat 
to  the  public  health  caused  by  adulteration 
of  food,  within  the  meaning  of  section  402(a) 
of  this  chapter,  requires  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of,  or  an  immediate  amendment  to,  an 
applicable  safety  assurance  standard,  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate  such  a  standard 
or  amendment.  Such  action  may  be  taken 
without  regard  to  any  procedural  prerequi- 
sites otherwise  applicable,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  comply  with  such  applicable  procedures 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(9)  Any  chemical  or  other  analyses  re- 
qtilred  to  be  performed  pursuant  to  a  safety 
asstutince  standard  to  determine  the  presence 
or  amount  of  any  substance  in  food  shall  be 
performed  through  the  use  of  the  best  in- 
struments and  technology  and  the  most 
qualified  and  highly  trained  personnel  that 
are  reasonably  available. 

"Records  and  Examination 
"(c)(1)  Any  person,  who  is  subject  to 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  per- 
taining to  safety  assurance  procedures  and 
safety  assivance  standards,  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  require.  Each  such  person 
shall  make  such  records  available  to  the 
Secretary,  or  to  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary,  for  examination,  copy- 
ing, or  mechanical  reproduction  on  or  off  the 
premises,  upon  reasonable  request  therefM*. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  may  require,  by  reg- 
ulation or  specific  order  the  submission  of 
such  data,  documents,  or  information  with 
respect  to  safety  assurance  procediures,  safety 
assurance  standards,  the  Implementation 
thereof,  and  any  other  matter  relating  to 
detection  of  adulterated  food,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  402(a)  of  this  chapter, 
as  will  assist  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  specify,  by  regu- 
lation, the  form  and  manner  in  which  writ- 
ten safety  assmrance  procedtu«s,  required 
by  section  411(a)(1)  of  this  chapter,  shall 
bo  maintained  In  writing. 

"Notification 
"(d)  (1)  Whenever  a  food  processor — 
"(A)  acquires  information  indicating  that 
any  food,  which  he  has  processed  and  which 
has  left  his  control,  may  be  adulterated, 
within  the  meaning  of  secticm  402(a)  of  this 
chi4>ter,  such  processor  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  information,  in 
the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(B)  institutes  a  recall  of  any  food,  which 
he  has  processed  and  which  has  left  an 
establishment  subject  to  his  control,  such 
processor  shall  Immediately  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  recall.  In  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  such  food  Is 
or  may  be  In  violation  of  this  Act. 

"(a)  Information  contained  exclusively  in 


a  notification  filed  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaecUon 
may  not  be  introduced  as  evidence  In  any 
proceeding  under  section  803  of  this  Act, 
unless  such  proceeding  Involves  a  vl<datlon  of 
law  that  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  after 
the  date  of  such  notification. 

"Citizen's  ClvU  Actions 
"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  tat  mandatory  or 
prc^lbitlve  injunctive  relief.  Including  in- 
terim equitable  relief,  on  his  own  behalf, 
whenever  such  action  constitutes  a  case  or 
controversy — 

"(A)  against  any  person  (including  the 
Secretary)  who  is  aUeged  to  be  in  violation 
of  any  regulation  promtdgated  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section;  or 

"(B)  against  the  Secretary  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  faUure  of  the  Secretary  to  per- 
f(xm  any  act  or  duty  under  this  section 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  over  actions  brought  under 
this  section,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  at  the  citizenship  of  the 
pfutles. 
"(2)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 
"(A)  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(1)  prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  any  alleged  violator  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require:  or 

"(U)  if  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Sec- 
retary has  commenced  and  Is  diligently  piu-- 
suing  Judicial  proceedings  or  administrative 
action  with  respect  to  such  alleged  violation, 
"(B)  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  thU  sub- 
section, prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  stich 
alleged  failure  to  perform  an  act  or  duty. 

"(3)  If  any  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  may 
Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  de- 
cision and  rulings  of  the  court,  in  any  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  commenced  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the  institution 
of  any  Judicial  proceeding  or  administrative 
action  by  the  Secretary  against  a  party  to 
such  Judicial  proceeding,  nor  shall  any  fact- 
ual finding  by  such  coiui;  be  determinative 
as  to  any  fact  in  any  subsequent  Judicial 
proceeding  or  administrative  action,  unless 
the  Secretary  \s  a  party  to  the  proceeding 
under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  ptu-suant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  based  on  the  prevailing  rates  for  such 
services,  and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any 
party,  whenever  the  coiu-t  determines  that 
such  an  award  Is  appropriate. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
strict any  right  which  any  person  (or  class 
of  persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or  at 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  reg- 
ulation or  <xtler  or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 
"(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  any  trade  secret  In- 
fwmation  or  any  other  confidentltd  infor- 
mation except  as  provided  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"Other  Authority 

"(f)  Tills  section  shall  not  be  construed — 

"(1)  to  exempt  the  Secretary  or  any  other 

person  from  any  obligation  imposed  by  (A) 

any  other  pro'vislon  of  this  Act  or  (B)  any 

other  Act;  <x 

"(2)  to  permit  the  use  of  any  substance, 

practice,  or  conduct  which  would  not  have 

been  permitted  in  the  absence  of  this  section. 

"Exclusion 

"(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 

processing  of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 
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meat  and  men*;  pi  jducA-.  and  eggs  and  egg 
prodticts.  to  the  extent  of  tbe  application 
or  eKtenalon  thereto  of  proTlstons  of  any  of 
the  tonowlng  statutes:  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  451 
et  seq).  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
;\s  amended  (21  TJ.SC.  601  et  »eq  I .  or  tbe 
EKg  Productfi  Inspection  Act.  as  anieiirled 
(21  U.S.C.  1031  etseq.). 

"Small  Bu3lue&6  AssisiaiiC*" 

•(h)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  w.uh 
the  Small  BuslnesE  AdmlnlBtratlon  with  re- 
spect to  applications  (under  section  7ib)  iB) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  il5 
use.  631  et  seq.  I  )  for  loans  to  assist  af- 
fected small  business  concerns  to  comply 
with  requirements  under  this  section  The 
Small  Baslne«B  Administration  shall  reqitesf 
the  Secretary  to  review  each  such  appU'-a- 
tlon.  The  Secretary  shall  evalute  ea-h  such 
application  and  shall  report  thereon  to  'he 
AdJmlnistrator  (or  to  the  bank  or  lending 
institution  Involved)  within  60  davs  after 
the  date  of  receipt  thereof.  Each  such  report 
shall  Include  the  Secretary's  conclusion  as 
to  whether  sm-h  proposed  additions  to  or 
alterations  in,  the  applicant's  plant,  facili- 
ties, or  methods  of  operation  are  appropriate 
to  enable  or  to  assist  the  applicant  to  com 
ply  with  requirements  under  thi'-.  se'-iiun 
"Food  coding 
"Sybtem 

"Sec:.  4ii.'.  la)  Except  as  prcr.ided  in  sub- 
sections (ei  and  (f)  of  this  section  each 
food  manufacturer  and  each  packer  of  pacic- 
aged  food  products  shall  1 1 )  establish  and 
Implement  a  system  of  fcxKl  coding  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section;  and  (2(  apply  such 
system  to  all  or  the  focxl  products  that  it 
packages.  Such  a  system  shall  co:isist  of 
symbols  which  will  Identlfy- 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  niainifacturer  or 
packer  unless  such  name  is  on  the  packai?e 
at  the  time  food  is  packed  therein; 

"(B)  the  plant  at  whicii  the  food  war. 
packed  if  such  manufacrtuier  or  packer  packs 
food  In  more  than  one; 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  fo."'d  iinless  snjch 
name  Is  on  the  package  at  the  time  food  Is 
packed  therein; 

"(D)  the  10+  or  hatch  numher  of  the  fooil 
if  any;  and 

"(E)  the  date  on  which  the  rood  was 
packed; 

unless  the  Secretary  provide-;,  by  regulation, 
that  one  or  more  such  matters  may  be  omit- 
ted with  respect  to  a  particular  food  or  class 
of  foods,  on  account  of  Its  nature,  the 
limited  volume  thereof  that  Is  processed,  or 
any  other  factor  that  renders  the  Inclusion 
of  such  matter  not  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health.  A  manufacturer  or 
packer  may  code  any  additional  Information 
which  (1)  ii  not  inconsistent  with  the  In- 
formation required,  and  (tii  is  necessary  to 
effect  any  reasonable  commercial  purpose  of 
such  manufactiirer  or  pacuer. 

"Public  Informatioti 

"lb I  The  Secretary  shall  inaj-:e  publicly 
available  sufficient  information  to  enable 
consumers  to  comprehend  the  ba.sic  purposes 
of  coding  systems  establ'slicj  (.•■'.■•~'ia:i'  to 
subsection  (ai   of  this  section. 

Coding  Rpquii-ements 
■  (CI  E.^ctept  as  provided  in  sr.b.scction  ie\ 
oi  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require. 
by  i-egulation,  that  the  immediate  ccatalner 
and  the  outside  container  i  if  any  i  or  OACh 
packaged  iood  bear,  legibly  and  prouimentiy 
thereon,  the  appropirate  symbol  or  symbols 
e,-itabUshed  in  the  applicable  >y.stem  of  cod- 
ing pursuant  to  subsection  lU)  of  'h:  .sec- 
tion. 

"Food  Distribution  Records 
"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  secUen,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  require,  by  regulation,  the  extent  feasible 


and  necMsary,  tttat  food  dUtrUnitloD  records 
liKlude  suAetent  Infonnatlon  so  tbat  pack- 
aged food*  tbat  wv  coded  pursuant  to  Tegu- 
lattonj  under  tbls  section  can  b«  traced,  a-s 
aa  aid  to  effecting  and  monitoring  recalls  oX 
food. 

"Exemption 

■■(e)  Upon  the  petition  of  any  person,  the 
Secretary  is  anthorlzed  to  exempt — 

"(1)  specified  packaged  fcx>ds  from  re- 
quirements under  sui>3ectlon  (c)  of  this 
s:eetlon;   and 

"(2)  food  dl.>trt!!Mtion  records  from  re- 
fruirements  under  s'lbsectlon  (di  of  this 
section; 

if  he  finds  that  siicn  foods  or  records  arc  sub- 
ject to  a  coding  or  tracing  sy.stem,  which  is 
adequate  to  meet  tiie  purpo-es  of  this  sec- 
tion and  which  does  not  conflict  with  any 
system  established  p-irsuan*  to  .subjection 
( a )  of  this  section. 

"ETccIuslons 

(1)  Thii  sertton  shall  no*^  apply  to  any 
paclcai^ed  food  which  is  manufactured  or 
packed  in  a  letatl  establishment  for  sale 
therein  or  to  food  not  Intended  for  human 
consumption". 

Skc.  103.  .Section  301  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Driit',  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  three  new  subsections: 

■iq)  The  faltuTe  to  devflop.  Implement, 
muKiCuin.  or  set  forth  in  writing  adequate 
saiety  ussirrance  procedures,  as  required  pur- 
su.ui.  to  section  411(a(  of  this  Act;  the 
failure  to  comply  with  safety  assurance 
prc>cecli;re>  and  or  safety  assurance  stand- 
ards, as  required  b\ .  or  pursuant  to.  section 
411  of  this  .^ci :  the  fraUire  to  maintain  or 
make  available  records,  or  to  make  available 
infonnatiL.n.  as  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4 1 1  of  this  Act;  the  falsification  or  omis- 
sion of  material  information  In  records,  re- 
pori'5,  or  uotliicatlons  required  to  be  main- 
tained or  submitted;  or  the  failure  or  refusal 
to  furnish  any  notification  or  other  Infor- 
m.ation  required  by  this  Act.  with  respect  to 
food  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act. 

"(r)  The  unauthorized  -novement  of  food 
detained  under  section  304(g)  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  the  removal  or  alteration  of  any 
mark  or  label  used  by  the  Secretary  to  iden- 
tify food  that  Is  so  detained. 

"I  si  The  failure  to  comply  with  any  regu- 
lation pvomtilgated  pursuant  to  subsecrtion 
la).  ici.  or  (d)  of  section  412  of  this  Act, 
witV.  respect  to  any  food  or  food  distribution 
records  subject  to  such  subsections,  or  the 
failure  to  comply  with  any  conditions  of  arry 
excmpTion  provided  pursuant  to  section  412 
ic  I  of  t'lis  Act". 

Sec.  104.  la)  Section  TO4  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug.  a:id  Cosme;ic  Act  (21  U  B.C.  334) 
13  amended  by  deleting  "United  States  at- 
torney for  such  di-strtct"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretai^-,  or  the  United  States  attorney 
for  such  dL-Ttiict.  as  appropriate,". 

(b)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  33t)  is  further 
amenci'^d  by  adding  at  th>e  end  thereof  the 
folloAing  two  new  subsscuons: 

"(g)  If  any  food  Is  fovmd.  by  an  author- 
ized representative  of  tl-»e  .Secretary,  in  any 
estahlishmetit  or  vehicle  where  it  is  held  for, 
during,  or  alter  distribution  in.  Interstate 
commerce,  such  food  may  be  detained  b>' 
such  irepreseniative  upon  a  written  notice, 
for  a  reasonable  perlcxl  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
20  days,  if  such  representative  finds  or  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  food  is  adulter- 
ated. wiLliin  the  meaning  of  BUbsections  (a). 
(C),  or  (ei  of  section  402  of  this  Act.  Such 
Xood  may  be  detained  peiulii^  a  seizure  ac- 
tion under  this  section,  or  an  action  for  in- 
Jvinctk>n  under  section  302  of  t^his  chaf^ter, 
or  pending  notifioation  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
governmentaJ  authority  wblch  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  .such  food  Food  which  Is  so  detained 


shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person  trosa  tbe 
place  at  which  it  is  kx»ted  and  detatnad  (ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  antlioriBe),  untiA 
released  by  the  Secretary.  If  radi  Cood  which 
is  so  detained  ts  being  proceaaed  hy  a  man- 
ufacturer or  packer  and  baa  not  yel  been 
put  In  final  form  for  shlpmimt,  processing 
may  continue  until  It  Is  pot  In  such  final 
form,  but  it  may  thereupon  be  ordered  de- 
tained In  s\ich  form.  Any  person  wlio  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  food  ttoA  Is  ao  detained. 
If  such  food  had  been  seized  rattier  than  de- 
tained, may  appeal  such  detention.  An  In- 
formal hearing  shall  be  conducted  on  the 
matter  and  such  detention  sball  be  oon- 
flrmed  or  revoked  within  5  days  after  sucli 
an  appeal  is  filed  with  the  Secretary.  Tbe  Sec- 
retary may  extend  the  period  of  any  such 
detention  fcs"  an  additional  10  days,  upon 
making  a  finding  (and  giving  appropriate 
notice)  that  such  an  extenMon  is  necessary 
for  the  initiation  of  a  seizure  action  under 
tl^Ls  sectioii. 

"( U)  The  fact  that  virtually  all  fcxxi  is  sub- 
Jec(,  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Secretary  under 
this  Act  gives  rise  to  a  rebuttable  presunip- 
tlon  that  any  food  foiuid  In  any  State  is 
subject  to  detention  or  seizure  pursuant  to 
this  section.  The  claimant,  or  any  other  party 
to  a  detention  or  seizure  proceeding  under 
this  section,  shall  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  any  such  food  Is  not  subject  to  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  402  of  tbe  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  342)  Js 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  subsections: 

"(f)  If  it  Is  a  food  whlcb  was  processed 
other  than  In  compliance  with  safety  a.ssur- 
ance  procedures  and  applicable  safety  asstir- 
ance  standards  required  by  or  p\rrsuant  to 
section  411  of  this  chapter:  Prortded,  That  a 
food  containing  an  ingredient  which  was  re- 
ceived by  a  food  processor  in  good  faith  from 
any  third  party  (not  subject  to  control  try 
such  prcKXJSsor)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  solely  because  sucb  Ingredient 
had  been  processed  other  than  In  compliance 
v.i'h  safety  assurance  procedures  and  appli- 
cable safety  assurance  standards  required  by 
or  pursuant  to  section  411  of  this  Acrt. 

"(g)  If  It  is  packaged  lood,  and  the 
immediate  container  and  otrtslde  container 
(if  any)  do  not  bear.  In  legible  and  promi- 
nent form,  symbols  which  are  required  to  be 
placed  tliereon  pursuant  to  section  412  of 
this  chapter.". 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  ni  of  the  Pefleral  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C.  331-7)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  sections: 

''CIVIL    PU4ALTISS 

"Sbc.  S0«-  (la)  Any  person  wtao  Is  found 
toy  the  Secretary,  alter  wrttten  notloe  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  bearleg.  a  timnscrtpt  of 
wblch  stMll  be  maintained,  to  luive  com- 
mitted an  act  prohibited  toy  eecUon  301  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  any  food,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10)000  for  each 
violation.  If  any  such  violation  is  a  oon- 
tinuiny  one,  each  day  of  violation  constitutes 
a  separate  offense  for  sucb  purpose  The 
aniovint  of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  det«r- 
miued  and  assessed  by  the  Secret&rj-,  or  his 
delegate,  by  written  notice  . 

"(b)  Any  person  against  whom  a  vlolaticn 
is  found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed  under 
this  section  may  obtain  review  is  the  court 
of  appeals  of  tbe  United  States  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  person  resides  or  has 
bis  principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal 
m  suoh  court  within  80  days  froaa  tbe  date 
of  such  assessment  and  by  olBMiltaneously 
sending  a  copy  of  sucb  notice  by  certified 
ntall  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  sball 
jiroinptly  file  in  sucb  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  upon  which  such  violation  was 
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found  and  such  penalty  assessed  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  tlUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  finding  cf  tbe  Secretary  Shall  be 
set  aside  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by  sub- 
.stantlal  evidence,  as  provided  by  section 
106(2)  (E)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
roeat  of  a  civil  penalty  after  It  has  become 
flliiHl  and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appro- 
priate court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
Judgment  In  favcr  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  recover  the  amount  asaened 
in  any  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  action,  the  validity 
and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order  im- 
posing the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

"AVTHOBITT    TO    INITIATE    LEGAL   ACTIONS 

"Sec.  309.  Nothwitbstandlng  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  Initiate. 
defend,  or  appeal  any  court  action  arising 
under  or  In  the  Administration  of  this  Act 
through  its  own  legal  representatives  or 
through  the  AtUymey  General  or  appro- 
priate United  States  attorney,  except  that 
the  Attorney  General  or  an  appropriate 
United  States  attorney  shall  have  exclusive 
authority  to  Initiate  prosecution  of  persons 
under  section  303  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  701(e)  cf  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  U.S.C.  S71 
(e) )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  A  proceeding  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  regulation 
authorized  under  section  401,  403  (J),  404(a), 
406.  501(b),  602(d).  or  602(h)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  commenced  by  the  publication  by 
the  Secretary,  on  his  own  Initiative  or  In 
response  to  a  petition  submitted  to  hUn  by 
any  Interested  person,  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking.  The  Secretary  shall  (A) 
allow  Interested  persons  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  and  arguments  and  shall  make 
all  such  submissions  publicly  available;  (B) 
provide  an  oppcrtunlty  for  an  Informal 
hearing  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection;  and  (C)  Issue,  If  appropri- 
ate, a  final  regulation,  amendment  to  a  r^;u- 
lation,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation  based  on 
the  matter  in  the  rulemaking  record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  basis  and  pur- 
pose. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  any  In- 
formal hearing  required  by  this  subsection 
in  accordance  with  the  following  prooedtn^: 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Interested  person  ts  en- 
titled— 

"(1)  to  present  bis  position  orally  or  by 
documentary  submissions   (or  both),  and 

"(11)  if  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  there 
are  disputed  irsues  of  material  fact  which  It 
Is  necessary  to  resolve,  to  present  such  re- 
buttal submissions  and  to  conduct  (or  to 
have  conducted,  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph)  sucb  cross-examination  of 
persons  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  a  full  exploration  of  such  dis- 
puted Issues  of  material  fact. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  may  make  such  rulings  concern- 
ing stich  hearings  to  prevent  unnecessary 
costs  or  delay.  Such  rules  or  rulings  may 
Include,  but  need  net  be  limited  to,  the  Im- 
position of  reasonable  time  limits  on  oral 
presentations.  If  a  person  Is  entitled  to  con- 
duct any  cross-examination,  the  Secretary 
may  rule  that  such  cross-examination  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  on  his  be- 
half in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  and  to  be  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  full  and  true  disclosure 
with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of  material 
fact. 

"(C)  (i)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (11) 
of  this  subparagraph.  If  a  group  of  persons 
(each  of  whom  would  be  entitled  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragn^h. 
to  conduct  (or  to  have  conducted)  cross- 
examination,  and  each  of  whom  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  the  same 


or  similar  Interests  In  the  proceeding)  can- 
not agree  upon  a  single  representative  for 
piuposes  of  croes-examlnatlon.  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  rules  and  rvillngs  (I)  limit- 
ing representation  for  such  purposes,  and 
(n)  governing  the  manner  In  which  such 
craes-examlnation  shall  be  limited. 

"(11)  If  a  person,  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
group  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
has  made  a  determination  under  clause  (1) 
of  this  subparagraph,  is  unable  to  agree 
upon  group  representation  with  tbe  other 
members  of  such  group,  such  person  shall 
not  be  denied,  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
(or  to  have  conducted)  cross-examination 
as  to  Issues  affecting  bis  particular  interests 
If  he  satisfies  tbe  Secretary  that  he  has 
made  a  reasonable  and  gcod  faith  effort  to 
reach  agreement  upon  group  representation 
with  the  other  members  of  such  group  and 
If  the  Secretary  determine  that  there  are 
substantial  and  relevant  Issues  which  are 
not  adequately  presented  by  the  group 
representative. 

"(D)  A  verbatim  transcript  shall  be  taken 
of  any  oral  presentation  and  cross-examina- 
tion In  an  Informal  hearing  to  which  this 
paragraph  appUes.  Such  a  transcript  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection,  and  for  pub- 
lic sale  at  cost. 

"(3)  (A)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  section 
663(e)  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  an 
Interested  person  petitions  the  Secretary  for 
the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a 
r^fulatlon  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  grant  or  deny  such  petition  within  120 
days  after  the  date  that  such  petition  la 
received  by  him.  If  the  Secretary  grants  such 
a  petition,  he  shall  commence  an  appropriate 
proceeding  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  If  the 
Secretary  denies  such  a  petition,  he  shall  set 
forth,  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register, 
his  reasons  for  such  denial. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  denies  such  a  .peti- 
tion (or  If  he  falls  to  act  thereon  within 
the  120-day  period  established  by  subpara- 
graph (A) ).  the  petitioner  may  commence  a 
civil  action  In  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  an  order  directing 
the  Secretary  to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  take 
the  action  requested  In  such  petition.  Such 
an  action  shall  be  commenced  wltbln  60  days 
after  the  date  of  such  denial  or  where  ap- 
propriate, within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
expiration  of  such  120-day  period. 

"(C)  If  such  a  petitioner  can  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  In  a  de  novo  pro- 
ceeding before  such  court,  that  the  action  re- 
quested in  such  petition  to  the  Secretary  Is 
necessary  to  promote  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing In  the  Interests  of  consumers  or  to  pre- 
vent violations  of  this  Act.  and  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Secretary  to  take  such  action  will 
result  In  the  continuation  of  dishonest  and 
unfair  dealing  not  In  the  Interests  of  con- 
stuners  or  violations  of  this  Act,  such  cotu^ 
shall  order  the  Secretary  to  Initiate  such 
action. 

"(D)  In  any  action  under  this  paragraph, 
a  covu-t  shall  have  no  authority  to  compel 
the  Secretary  to  take  any  action  other  than 
the  Initiation  of  a  procedure  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation  under 
this  section. 

"(4)  (A)  The  term  'Secretary',  as  used  In 
this  subsection,  Includes  any  person  author- 
ized to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  In  any 
part  of  the  proceeding  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  regtilatlon. 

"(B)  The  term  'rulemaklnc;  record',  as 
used  In  this  section,  means  the  reg^atlon 
or  amendment  Involved,  the  dcx;uments  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  in  the  course 
of  the  proceeding,  the  transcript  required  by 
paragraph  (2)  (D)  of  this  subsection,  any 
wrttten  submissions  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  period  allowed  for  submis- 
sion of  written  d&Ui,  views,  and  arguments, 
and  any  other  Information  which  the  Secre- 


tary has  identified  as  relevant  to  tbe  issu- 
ance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  such  regula- 
tion and  which  has  been  introduced  Into  the 
record.". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(f)  (1)  of  section  701  of  such  Act  (21  UJ3.C. 
37  (f)  (1) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "order"  the  first  time  It  appears  in  such 
sentence,  the  words  "Issuing,  amending,  or 
repealing  a  regulation". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)(2)  of  section  701  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  cotirt 
for  leave  to  place  additional  evidence  Into 
the  rulemaking  record,  and  shows  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonble  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  In  the  proceeding  before  the  Secre- 
tary, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  made  part  of  the  rulemaking  record,  tn 
such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The 
Secretary  shall  file  his  recommendation.  If 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  order  Issuing,  amending  or  re- 
pealing the  regulation,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose  of  such 
recommedatlon.". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  (3) 
of  section  701  of  such  Act  (21  U3.C.  371(f) 
(3))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tlie 
findings  of  the  Sernetary  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  In  the  rulemaking  rec- 
ord taken  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  un- 
less the  court  finds  that  a  determination, 
rule,  or  ruling  of  ttie  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (e)  (2)  of  this  section  has  precluded 
disclosure  of  disputed  material  facts  which 
were  necessary  tor  fair  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  proceeding  taken  as  a  whole; 
the  term  'evidence'  means  any  matter  In  the 
rulemaking  record.". 

(c)  Section  701  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C.  371 )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
two  new  subsections: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  rules 
prescribed  by  him  within  120  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  award  reasonable 
att^Mmeys'  fees,  expert  witness  fees,  and  other 
costs  of  participation  in  a  ruleimUting  pro- 
ceeding under  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of 
this  section  to  any  person  If — 

"(1)  the  person  represents  an  Interest  the 
representation  of  which  wUl  substantially 
contribute  to  a  fair  determination  of  the 
proceeding,  in  light  of  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Issues  presented  by  tbe  pro- 
ceeding, the  ImpcH^nce  of  widespread  pub- 
lic participation  and  the  need  for  represen- 
tation of  a  fair  balance  of  Interests  In  the 
proceeding;  and 

"(2)  (A)  the  economic  interest  of  the  per- 
son is  small  In  comparison  to  the  coets  of 
effective  participation  In  the  proceeding  by 
that  person,  except  that  If  the  person  Is  a 
group  or  organization,  the  economic  Interests 
of  a  substantial  number  of  members  of  such 
group  or  organization  taken  Individually  are 
small  In  compiarlcon  to  tbe  costs  of  effective 
participation  In  such  proceeding,  or 

"(B)  the  person  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  agency  that  such  person  does 
not  have  sufficient  resources  adequately  to 
participate  in  the  proceeding  in  the  absence 
of  an  award  under  this  EUb?ectIon. 

"(I)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
court  may  award  the  costs  of  litigation  (in- 
cluding reasonable  attorneys'  and  expert  wit- 
ness' fees)  to  any  party  if — 

"(1)  the  court  affords  such  person  the  re- 
lief Fought  in  substantial  measure,  or  after 
the  filing  of  such  action  the  agency  affords 
such  person  the  relief  sought  In  substantial 
measure;  and 

"(2)  (A)  the  economic  interest  of  the  per- 
son Is  smaU  in  comparison  to  the  costs  of 
effective  participation  in  tha  action  by  that 
person,  except  that  if  the  person  Is  a  group 
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or  CJEgaiilzatlon,  the  economic  mtere-.t3  of 
a  fwl^*pt^"^^^ltt1  nmaber  of  members  of  .such 
group  or  organization  taken  individually  are 
small  In  comparison  to  tbe  costs  of  effecthe 
participation  In  sucb  action,  or 

"(B)  tbe  person  demonstrates  to  the  sat- 
lafactlon  of  the  court  that  such  person  does 
not  have  suOlclent  resources  adequately  lo 
participate  In  the  action  In  the  absence  of  an 
award  under  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  702fa)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S.C.  372 
(a) )  Is  amended  inserting  after  the  first  s^a- 
tence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•In  connection  with  the  training  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  Individual  who  Is  not  nn  ofiflcer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  prepare 
lilm  to  perform  the  duties  dpcrlbed  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  allow 
such  Individual  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
the  place  of  such  training,  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  while  In  travel 
stat\L3  and  during  such  training.  In  the  same 
manner  as  such  expen.ies  are  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  Individual.^  In  the  Government  scnice 
employed  intermittently:  Provided.  That  th? 
Individual's  training  Is  conducted  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  any 
State  or  any  political  subdlvl.Tlon  of  a  State, 
pursuant  to  which  such  individual,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  training,  win  be  emp'.ored 
trj  such  State  or  political  stibdivislon  to  con- 
duct esamlnatlcns  or  investigations  to  carry 
out  the  pTjrposes  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1455(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sejitence:  "In  connection 
with  the  training  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
individual  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
any  State  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  duly  commissioned  b"/  the  Secretary 
as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Healtli, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  examina- 
tions, investigations,  or  perform  other  func- 
tions, for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  may  allow  such  individual 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  of 
such  training,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  while  in  travel  st.itus  and 
during  such  training.  In  the  same  manner 
as  such  expenses  are  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Cede,  for  In- 
dividuals In  the  Government  .service  em- 
ployed intermittently:  Provided,  That  the 
Individual's  training  is  conducted  under  a:i 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
pursuant  to  Which  such  individual,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  training,  will  be  em- 
ployed by  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
to  conduct  examinations  or  investigations 
to  carry  otit  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

Ssc.  109.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
374(a) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
three  new  sentences:  "In  the  case  of  any 
establishment  manufacturing,  processing, 
prepaflng,  packaging,  or  holding  food,  iruspec- 
tion  shall  extend  to  records  bearing  upon 
whether  a  food  may  be  adulterated,  within 
the  mewalng  of  section  4Q2ia)  of  this  Act. 
Where  auch  information  Is  not  segregable 
from  otlier  information  contained  therewith, 
all  such  information  shall  be  accessible  in- 
formation which  relates  to  adulteration 
within  the  meaning  of  section  '102(a)  of  thl.'s 
Act.  Such  reoords  include,  and  are  limited 
to,  process  flow  diagcan^s;  any  analytical 
procedure  or  method  u-sed  iu  such  mauufac- 
luflug,  processing,  preparing,  paciutging,  or 
holding;  tests  conducted  to  ascertain  cooa- 
pliiLoce  with  safety  assurance  procedures  and 
applicable  salety  assurance  standards:  qual- 
ity aiisurance  instrvictlons  or  manuals;  com- 
pliinta;  Any  material  which  relates  to  a 
breaJidown  or  a  pattern  of  breakdown  in 
safety   assurance  proceditres    or   safety   aa- 


urn;.  e  st...)iards;  food  Ingredient  usage 
.  ecoras;  process  validation  and  control  rec- 
ords; coding  information;  and  sfalpping  in- 
lorinatlon.". 

(13)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  <21  'U.S.C. 
.'3r74(a))  Is  further  amended  by  striking  t*ie 
words  "second  .sentence"  In  the  last  sentemce 
thereof  and  insenln^  In  lien  thereof  "fifth 
sentence". 

Sec  110.  Section  BO:  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Eh-ug.  arid  Casmetlc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theieof  the 
following  new  sub.section : 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  who  ImportR,  offers 
for  Impoitation,  or  is  other\vl£c  respon'^ible 
for  Importing  Into  the  United  States  any 
food  or  class  of  food  shall  file  a  certliicate 
with  the  Secretary,  prior  to  such  Importa- 
tion, In  such  form  and  mannpr  as  the  Secre- 
tary "shRTl  specify.  Each  such  cprt-lficate  shall 
iden'ify  the  food  or  cl3.<B  of  foods  to  be  im- 
ported and  -Shall  establish  that  o\ich  food  or 
cla.'«  of  foods  has  been  produced  in  accord- 
ance v.lth  safely  as.sui-ance  procedures  and 
in  compliance  v,lih  any  applicable  safety  as- 
.siu'ancc  .=rtandard  established  pursuant  to 
.section  411  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  « 
particular  food  which  v,-lll  be  reprocessed  in 
the  United  States  in  accordanoe  with  safety 
a.ssirrance  procedures  and  'or  In  compliance 
wl'.li  any  applicable  safety  assurance  stand- 
ard established  pur-want  to  section  411  of 
this  Act  need  not  be  produced  In  compliance 
with  such  prncetlnres  or  standards  at  the 
time  of  Importirtlon. 

"(2)  The  Setretary  .-j-hfll  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  admlaelon 
into  the  United  States,  of  any  food  or  class 
of  food  (A»  which  the  Secretary  determines 
has  not  Ijeen  proceflsed  in  accordance  with 
section  411  of  this  Act;  or  (B)  with  respect 
to  vir'hich  no  oerttficate  has  been  filed  a-s  re- 
qiUred  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sutwectlon. 
"(3)  Any  food  or  cla«i  of  food  which  Is 
refii.sed  admission  into  the  United  States 
trader  parafrraph  (21  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  admttted  xmtn  siacb  time  bb  the  Sec- 
retary toay  detiermine  that  the  fxx>d  Is  not 
adulterated,  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  or  (g)  of  aectioii  402  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  makmg  such  a  determina- 
tion, tlie  Secretarj-  may  request  that  a  duly 
Butho.ized  representative  of  the  Secretary  be 
permitted  to  inspect  the  processing  proce- 
dures employed  la  the  production  of  18ie 
food  or  class  of  food  Invol-.ed,  and  the  gr»nt 
of  such  request  may  be  made  a  prerequisite 
to  the  making  of  such  a  determination.". 

6ec.  111.  Section  705  of  the  Federal  Food 
I>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  375)  is 
ameiKled  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  disclosure  of  infomatlon  under 
this  Act  shall  be  aubject  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  ( 5  U.S.C.  652) ,  except  that  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"<!)  Information  relating  to  food  which 
he  intends  to  disclose  Is  not  trade  secret  In- 
formation or  other  confidential  Information 
within  the  meaning  of  seotion  552(b)  (4>  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 

"(2)  the  originator  of  stich  information 
has  claimed  that  such  Information  Is  trade 
secret  or  other  confidential  Information 
within  the  meaning  of  such  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify  the 
originator  of  such  Information  of  his  intent 
to  disclose.  Such  notice  shall  Identify  with 
particnlartty  the  information  to  be  disclosed. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  release  the  Informa- 
tion no  identified  rintll  10  day*  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notification  try  the  origi- 
nator. Nothing  In  this  subsection  sliall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  release 
trade  secret  information  wtilch  he  would 
not  otherwise  be  authoriaed  to  release.". 

Sec.  112.  Chapter  VH  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SX3.  871-377) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tha 
following  new  section : 


"KEGIONAL    OmCES 


"Use.  708.  The  CommlBSloner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Bhall  eetahlifib  and  maintain  regional 
offices  lor  the  puipoee  of  facilitating  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  Such  offices  shall 
be  established  at  locations  convenient  and 
accessible  to  the  puhllc  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  Station.  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
each  such  regional  office  a  regional  director, 
who  shall  he  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
Uie  duties  of  such  office  and  without  regard 
to  political  qualifications,  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule 
pay  rates  (5  UixC.  £332).  The  Commissioner 
may  delegate  to  any  regional  director  the 
authority,  within  the  geographical  area 
served  by  his  office,  granted  under  sections 
302,  304,  805,  702,  708,  704,  and  801  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  InvestigatlonB,  detention, 
Issuance  and  service  of  complaints,  and  oom- 
menoement,  maintenance,  and  settlement  (in 
cooperation  with  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney)  of  action  to  enforce  the 
provi.sjons  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  U3.  Section  303(8)  of  the  JHederal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C  888 
(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  UHLoms: 

■  {  a)  1 1 )  Any  peraon  who  Tlolatee.  -or  c«u,"jes 
the  violation  of,  a  provision  of  oectlon  301  of 
t'.-!lf:  chapter  shall  te  imprisoned  for  not  more 
ilian  1  year  or  fined  not  more  than  f  10,000, 
or  berth. 

"(2)  The  penalties  provided  by  paragraph 
(I)  foT  violations  of  section  SOI,  with  re- 
spect   to  food,  shall  apply  to  an  Individual — 

"  ( .^)  who  acts  knowingly, 

*'(B)  -.rho  acts  winfully,  or 

••(C)  who  acts  without  the  care,  skill,  pm- 
('cnco,  and  diligence  under  the  circumstances 
than  xrrevailing  that  a  prudent  man  acting  in 
a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with  such  mat- 
ters would  use  in  the  conduct  of  an  enter- 
prise of  a  like  character.". 

Sec.  114.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  talie  effect  tgjon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  safety  assur- 
ance procedures  shall  not  be  recfulred  to  be 
i-nplcmcnted  before  the  180th  day  after  the 
tiat;:  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— FOOD  ESTAFXISHMENT 
RGXHSTRATION 

6kc  .  201.  The  Oongrees  finds  that — 

1 1 )  It  Is  rteoessary  te  order  to  make  regu- 
lation of  Intjerstate  commerce  to  food  efl'ec- 
tive,  to  provide  for  registration  and  Inspec- 
tion of  all  establishments  In  which  food  that 
is  intended  for  human  consumption  Is  man- 
ufactured, processed,  packaged,  labeled, 
stored,  or  otherwise  handled; 

(2)  the  products  of  all  establishments  that 
handle  food  that  is  Intended  for  human  con- 
pumption  are  likely  to  be  either  In'volved  In 
tnterstate  commerce  or  to  affect  siwh  com- 
merce directly;  and 

(3)  regiHatlou  of  interstate  commerce  in 
food,  without  requiring  registration  and  in- 
fection of  establishments  that  may  engage 
only  In  Intrastate  commerce  In  food,  would 
result  in  discrimination  against  inter.state 
commerce  la  food  and  would  adversely  bur- 
den, affect,  and  obstruct  such  interstate 
commerce. 

S£c.  202.  Chapter  IV  of  Um  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  aad  Cosmetic  Act,  as  ameoded  by  this 
Act.  Is  further  ameiMied  by  s^^''^  after  sec- 
tion 412  the  following  new  section: 

"RECI6TKATI01*    OF    FOOB     aMTaBUSHMENTS 


"General 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  On  or  after  December  31  of 
the  year  following  the  year  In  which  this  Act 
is  enacted,  the  Secretary  may  require  each 
food  processor  to  pr^are  and  submit  to  the 
Secretaa7  a  reflstratlon  statement  which 
Shan  Include,  hut  not  he  nmltwl  to.  his 
name;  principal  place  of  'business:  the  loca- 
tion of  each  estahllEbment  owned  or  operated 
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by  him;  and,  for  each  such  «stablldiinent,  m 
complete  list,  in  such  foim  as  tb*  Oeoratty 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  at  all  rlswwH 
of  foods  processed  therein.  Such  Ust  dhaU 
identify  the  types  of  prnm— Ing  utllliwd  (or 
each  class  of  food.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  defining  rlsinon  of  foods 
and  types  of  processing,  to  promote  uni- 
formity and  expeditious  administration  with 
respect  to  such  registration. 
"Notification 
"(b)(1)  Any  person,  upon  first  engaging 
in  the  processing  of  food  In  any  establish- 
ment which  he  owns  or  operates  in  any  State, 
siiall  immediately  notify  the  Secretary  and 
prepare  and  submit  to  him  a  reg^tratlon 
statement  containing  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  has  submitted  a  reg- 
istration statement  in  accordance  with  this 
section  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary, 
if  he  ceases  to  process,  or  if  he  discontinues 
the  processing  of,  any  class  of  food  In  any 
establishment.  Such  notification  slxall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  such  cessation  or  discontinuance. 
Such  a  notification  is  not  necessary  if  such 
cessation  Is  temporary  In  character  and/or 
occasioned  by  the  seasonal  nature  of  such 
establishment  or  if  It  is  caused  by  nonper- 
manent  conditions  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  such  person. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  has  submitted  a 
registration  statement  in  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  promptly  notify  the  Sec- 
retary, in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  If  he  acquires,  com- 
mences the  processing  of  food  at,  or  com- 
mences the  processing  of  any  additional  class 
of  food  at,  any  establishment  which  was  not 
listed  or  so  described  in  such  statement. 
Such  a  notice  shall  contain  a  supplemental 
registration  statement  which  shall  Include 
the  information  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  change 
in  such  person's  food  processing  activities. 
"Number 
"(c)  The  Secretsuy  may  assign  a  registra- 
tion number  to  any  person  and/or  to  any 
establishment  registered  in  accordance  VTlth 
this  section. 

"Exemptions  and  Exclusions 
"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 
"  ( 1 )  processors  of  any  class  of  food  which 
the  Secretary  may  exempt,  by  regulation, 
from  the  application  of  this  section,  upon 
a  finding  that  registration  in  accordance  with 
this  section  is  not  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  an  unreasonable  risk  of  adulteration 
of  food  or  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health; 

"(2)  any  processing  of  poultry  smd  poultry 
products,  meat  and  meat  products,  and  eggs 
and  egg  products,  to  the  extent  of  the  ap- 
plication or  extension  thereto  of  provisions  of 
any  of  the  following  statutes:  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  451  et  seq.) ,  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.) , 
or  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act,  as 
amended  (21  US.C.  1031  et  seq.) ; 

"(3)  any  processing  of  food  in  a  retail 
establishment  for  sale  therein; 

"(4)  the  processing  of  distilled  spirits, 
wine,  or  malt  beverages,  as  defined  in  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  (27 
U.S.C.  201-211),  except  that  aU  permit  ap- 
plications and  other  Information  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purstiant  to 
section  4  of  such  Act  (27  US.C.  204)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  Inspection  and 
copjrlng; 

"(5)  any  fishing  vessel  engaged  exclusively 
in  fishing  and/or  the  holding  of  fish; 

"(6)  any  food  processing  under  a  program 
which  is  deemed  to  be  in  oompllance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  411(a)  of  this  chafp- 
ter,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section; and 


"(7)  the  proceiBlng  ol  food  not  Intended 

tor  hliman  rinn«iiTnptlr»T» 

"InqiecUon 
"(e)  Bach  estobliahmont  which  is  required 
to  be  registered  wtth  the  Secretary  or  Is 
•Kempt  from  registration  under  this  section 
'hall  be  subject  to  ln^>ection,  pursuant  to 
■ectlcm  704  of  this  Act. 

"Foreign  Beglstratlon 
"(f)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  by  regula- 
tion, for  the  registration  of  foreign  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  processing  of  food  In- 
tended to  be  offered  for  Importation  into  the 
United  States. 

"Definitions 
"(g)    As  used  in  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tions 402(f),  403(o),  411,  412,  801(a),  and 
801  (e)  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

"(1)  'name'  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  the  name  of 
each  partner  and,  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, the  name  appearing  on  the  corpora- 
tion's charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation, 
the  name  of  each  principal  corporate  officer, 
and  the  name  of  any  Slate  of  incorporation; 
"(2)  'principal  place  of  business'  and 
'location  of  each  establishment'  include  mail- 
ing address,  street  address,  and  telephone 
number;  and 

"(3)  'processing'  and  'processed'  include, 
with  respect  to  food,  manufacturing,  pack- 
ing, labeling,  storing.  Importing,  or  other- 
wise handling.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  331),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (s)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(t)  The  failure  to  register,  the  failure  to 
provide  any  Information,  or  the  falsification 
of  any  information,  submitted  pursuant  to 
secUon  413  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  343)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  If  it  was  processed  In  an  establish- 
ment that  was  required  to  be  registered  un- 
der section  413  of  this  chapter  and  which  was 
not  so  registered.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  801(a)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  381  (a) )  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  after  "(a)"  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  refuse 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  any  food 
or  class  of  food  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  not  been  processed  in  an  estab- 
lishment registered  as  required  pursuant  to 
section  413  of  this  Act.". 

TITLE  III — POOD  LABELING 
Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  availability  to  consumers,  in  a 
uniform  manner,  of  information  regarding 
the  dating,  ingredients,  and  nutritional  qual- 
ities of  food  would  enhance  the  health,  and 
the  nutritional  and  economic  welfare,  of  con- 
sumers; 

(2)  such  information  is  not  now  provided 
to  consumers  in  a  uniform  manner  because 
of  differing,  additional,  conflicting,  or  non- 
uniform labeling  requirements  for  foods;  and 

(8)  the  absence  of  such  information  leads 
to  consumer  confusion  and  raises  the  cost  of 
food  since  food  processors  are  required  to 
attach  different  labels  to  the  same  food  de- 
pending on  the  locality  in  which  It  is  offered 
for  sale;  discriminates  against  Interstate 
commerce  in  such  foods;  and  adversely  bur- 
dens and  obstructs  such  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Sbc.  802.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Ft)od, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  343),  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  suboection  (o)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(p)  If  the  label  or  labeling  bears  any  in- 


formation regarding  the  dating  of  a  food  for 
hiunan  consumption,  unless  such  informa- 
tion oonflrms  with  r^ulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection.  Re- 
gulations promulgated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall — 

"(1)  identify  those  foods  or  classes  of  food 
except  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
characteristics  thereof,  with  respect  to  which 
date  information  Is  necessary  to  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  the  Interest  of 
consumers; 

"(2)  require  any  food,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  made  a  finding  that 
date  Information  is  necessary,  to  bear  on  the 
pacliage  or  label  the  date  by  which  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  such  food  be  sold  at  retail 
for  consumption  (sell  date)  or  the  date  after 
which  it  is  recommended  that  such  food  not 
be  consumed  (use  date) ; 

"(3)  require  that  such  date  be  printed  on 
the  package  or  label  of  such  food  in  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  manner  and  In  such  form 
as  will  enable  the  consumer  readily  to  iden- 
tify and  iinderstand  the  significance  of  such 
date,  without  reference  to  any  decoding  in- 
formation; 

"(4)  require  that  such  date  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  or  phrase  which  clear- 
ly states  that  it  Is  a  sell  date  or  a  use  date; 
"(5)  require  a  statement  of  the  storage 
conditions  that  are  recommended  for  such 
food  unless  ordinary  room  temperature  and 
humidity  are  proper  therefor; 

"(6)  prohibit  any  food,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  required  date  in- 
formation, from  bearing  on  the  package  or 
label  of  any  such  food  any  other  informa- 
tion which  may  appear  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer to  represent  a  sell  date  or  a  use  date; 
and 

"(7)  prohibit  any  food,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  not  reqtiired  date 
information,  from  bearing  on  the  package  or 
label  of  any  such  food  any  date  information 
which  may  appear  to  the  ordinary  consumer 
to  represent  a  sell  date  or  a  use  date,  unless 
such  information  Is  expressed  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations.". 

Sec.  303.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  343),  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (p)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(q)  If  it  is  a  packaged  food  for  human 
consumption  except  fresh  fruit  and  veee- 
tables— 

"  ( 1 )  to  which  a  vitamin,  mineral,  or  amino 
acid  has  been  added  other  than  one  added  to 
accomplish  a  techmcal  effect;  or 

"(2)  for  which  any  claim  (A)  respecting 
the  presence  of  any  vitamin,  mineral,  amino 
acid  or  other  ingredient  represented  as  a 
source  thereof,  or  (B)  of  nutritional  value, 
is  made  on  the  package  or  label,  or  In  ad- 
vertising or  promotion;  unless  nutrition  In- 
formation Is  provided  In  accordance  with 
regulaUons  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  issue  appropriate 
regulations  with  respect  to  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  UJS.C.  341 ) , 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(b)  Section  403(g)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
343(g) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  has  been  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations, as  provided  by  section  401  of  this 
chapter,  unless  (1)  it  conforms  to  such  def- 
inition and  standards;  and  (2)  its  label  bears 
the  name  of  the  food  specified  In  such  defini- 
tion and  standard.". 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  403(1)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
343(1) ).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)(l)  If  Its  label  falls  to  bear  the  com- 
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mon  or  usual  name  of  the  food.  If  there  Is 
one:  and 

"(2)  In  case  the  food  Is  fabricated  from 
two  or  more  ingredients.  If  Its  label  falls  to 
bear — 

•'I A)  the  common  or  usual  name  o*  each 
such  ingredient  (In  the  order  of  ita  predomi- 
nance), except  that  spices  and  flavorings, 
other  than  those  sold  as  such,  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  artificial  spice;:  or  natural  spices 
and  artificial  fiavorings  or  natural  flavorinfj^, 
whichever  is  appropriate,  without  naniing 
each  such  ingredient:  Provided.  That  tiie 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  require  auy  par- 
ticular spice  or  flavoring  to  be  named  on  such 
a  label  upon  a  finding  that  such  disclosure 
is  necessary  for  the  public  health:  and 

■•(B)  a  declaration  of  the  percentage  of 
any  specified  ingredient  other  than  a  spice 
or  flavoring  If  U  is  a  food  for  human  con- 
sumption and  if  the  Secretary  determines 
by  regtilation  that  such  ingredient  Is  a  char- 
acterizing part  of  such  food  in  that  It  has 
a  material  bearing  on  the  quality,  nuuitlon, 
acceptability  or  cost  of  such  food. 
To  the  extent  that  compliance  wltii  .he  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  or  iB)  of 
this  paragraph  is  impracticable  or  results  in 
deception  the  Secretary  may  subjeci  to  sucli 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
exempt  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  a  food  which  has  been  received  in 
bulk  containers  at  a  retail  establlsh:nent  or 
institution,  if.  in  the  case  of  a  retail  estab- 
lishment, such  food  is  displayed  to  the  pur- 
chaser with  the  labeling  of  the  bulk  con- 
tainer plainly  In  view,  or  with  a  counter  card, 
sign,  or  other  appropriate  device  plainly  in 
view,  if  such  container,  label,  card,  sign,  or 
device  prominently  and  conspicuously  dis- 
plays the  information  required  to  be  stated 
on  the  label,  or.  In  the  case  of  an  Institution. 
such  food  Is  not  offered  for  retail  sale  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  the  container  in  which 
it  has  been  received  by  sufh  institution; 

"(11)  Incidental  additives  that  arc  present 
in  a  food  at  Insignificant  levels  and  which 
do  not  have  any  technical  or  functional  ef- 
fect in  such  food: 

••(111)  the  label  declaration  of  a  harmless 
marker  which  is  used  to  Identify  a  particu- 
lar manufacturer's  product.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect again.st  disclosure  of  a  trade  secret: 

■  (iv)  a  shipment  or  other  delivery  of  a 
food  which  is.  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  trade,  to  be  processed,  labeled, 
or  repacked  in  substantial  quantity  at  an  es- 
tablishment other  than  the  establishment 
in  which  it  Ls  originally  processed,  labeled, 
or  packed: 

•  (V)  an  assortment  of  differei  t  items  of 
food  which  are  packed  in  such  a  way  that 
there  are  variations  in  the  ingredients  In 
different  packages: 

■•(vi)  shipping  containers  or  other  trans- 
portation wrappings,  tray  pack  display?,  and 
transparent  wrappers: 

••ivil)  Inner  packages  in  i.iuUicomponent 
food  packages: 

"(vUi)  closely  related  dairy  and  egg  in- 
gredients that  may  be  declared  by  a  generic 
term  or  without  regard  to  order  of  predomi- 
nance m  a  manner  that  accurately  states  the 
nature  of  '.he  ingredients:  and 

••(Ix)  food  or  drink  for  animals  other  than 
human';. '•. 

«b)  Sectiun  403ik)  of  such  Act  '2!  U.SC 
34'3,k))  Is  amended  by  striking  ou^v  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof. 

Sec  306.  (a)  Section  407ibli3)(Bi  rf  the 
federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  i21 
use.  347ib)  (3)  (B) )  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing •margarine,  and"  and  inserting  '  mar- 
garine^^. 

(b(  Section  407ib)(4)  of  such  Act  (21 
U3.C  347(h)(4))  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  407(c)  of  stich  Act  (21  U.SC. 
r?'17(ci    IS  amended  to  read  as  fono'A.s: 


"(c)  No  person  shall  serve  colored  oleomar- 
giirlne  or  colored  margarine  at  »  public  eat- 
ing place,  whether  or  not  any  charge  Is  made 
therefor,  unless — 

••(1)  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  mar- 
garine is  served  is  displayed  prominently  and 
conspicuously  in  such  place  and  In  such 
manner  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and 
undersiood  by  the  ordinal >  Inoivldual  being 
.served  in  such  eating  place;  or 

•  I  2)  a  notice  ihp.t  oleomargarine  or  mar- 
gariiiC  !s  served  is  printed  or  is  otherwise 
set  forth  on  the  incn'u  in  type  or  lettering 
;iot  smal.er  than  that  norninlly  used  to  des- 
ignate the  .serving  of  other  food  items;  or 

•  1 3)  each  separate  serving  bears  or  is  ac- 
companied by  labelijig  Identifying  it  as  o!eo- 
marpnrine  or  margarine   ". 

Sec.  307.  Chapter  IX  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S  C.  391-2)  is 
amended  by  adrtirg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f'.iliowing  new  section: 

•Sec.  903.  (a)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  ex- 
press Intent  of  Congress  to  supersede  any 
and  all  law^  of  the  States  and  territories  and 
of  the  political  stibdlvLsions  tliereof  in.sofar 
as  they  may  now  or  hereafter  require  In- 
formation on  the  lai>el  or  in  labeling  or 
notification  of  any  food  which  Is  in  addi- 
tion to.  or  dlfferef.t  from,  information  re- 
quired under  section-?  403  and  407  of  this 
Act  or  by  regulations  promulgated  under 
any  su'h  priivlsinn,  except  as  provided  in  sttb- 
"ection  lb)  of  this  section. 

■■(b)  (1)  Unon  apfi'icatioti  by  a  Ptp.te  or  by 
a  polltlc.i,!  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized,  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, to  exempt  any  existing  or  proposed  l-iw 
or  regulation  from  r^ub.-^octlon  (a)  of  this 
section. 

•  1 2)  An  application  for  stich  an  exemption 
shiil!  establish  that  the  law  or  regulation  in- 
volved would.  If  Implemented  In  the  appli- 
cant's Jurisdiction,  promote  the  interest.s  of 
consumers  therein  without  tiridttly  burden- 
ing Interstate  commerce 

•'1 3)  An  application  for  such  an  exemption 
sh,\ll  be  accompanied  by  any  materials  gath- 
erej  by  the  applicant  in  Its  lej.-islatlve  or  ad- 
minlstr.Ttive  consideration  of  the  existing  or 
propc-ed  law  or  regulation.  Upon  receipt  of 
siTh  an  application  and  such  materials  the 
^-'ccret  '.ry  r-hatl  ptibllsh  ,=  uch  application  in 
the  Feder;>l  Renter  as  a  proposal,  accom- 
p.TJiled  by  a  descriptton  of  any  supporting 
mi'tenr.is  submitted  therewith 

•(4)  A  proposed  exemption  si. all  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  pursuant  to  section 
'S3  of  'itle  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that 
the  Secretary  (A)  shall  allow  at  least  60  days 
for  public  comment,  IB)  shall  provide  In- 
terested persons  with  an  opportunity  for 
the  oral  piesentat:on  of  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments. In  addition  to  an  opp)ortunity  to  make 
v.ritten  subml.ssions.  and  (C)  shall  keep  a 
tran'-cript  of  any  oral  pieseniatlon. 

••(0)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the  pro- 
posed exemption  if  he  finds  thai  the  law  or 
'.egula'mn  involved  will  likely  promote  the 
Interests  of  consumers  within  the  applicanfs 
jurisdiction  without  unduly  burdening  In- 
terstate commerce  or  otherwise  ad'.'ersely  af- 
fecting the  Interests  of  all  consumers.  The 
Secretary  s  decision  to  grant  or  deny  such 
exemp'ion  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
pursuant   to  section  701(f)   of  this  Act.'^. 

Str.  308.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  by  this 
Act  (21  use  331),  Is  further  amended  by 
lidding  after  subsection  (ti  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■  (Ui  Changing,  altering,  or  removing,  be- 
fore sale  to  fae  ultimate  consumer,  any 
Ntatc.-nent  or  Information  required,  by  regu- 
lations issued  under  section  403  of  this  Act. 
to  be  placed  on  the  package  or  label  of  any 
food.'^ 

Sec  309  la)  Section  902  of  the  Federal 
FcHxl.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    (21    U.S.C. 


392),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (i), 
(p),  and  (q)  of  section  403  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  the  labeling  of  distilled  spirits,  wines, 
or  malt  beverages,  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  (27  TJ.S.C.  201  - 
211).  except  that  the  provlslous  of  this  para- 
graph shall  expire  545  days  after  the  dale 
of  the  cni."tinent  of  this  paragraph;  or 

■  :? )  t-a'titlonal  food.s  prepared  by  ar.y 
r-idifi.  .MeiU,  or  Eskimo  who  is  an  Alaskan 
Native  w!io  resildes  in  Alaska:  Provided,  That 
such  fool  is  not  shipped  in  interstate  cjm- 
iiii    cf  ■. 

(b)  Any  exemption  Issued,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
subsection  (1)  of  section  403  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  modified  by  subsequent  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
such  subsection  as  modified  by  this  Act. 

Si .-.  310.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
c'tion.  and  Welfare  (through  the  Commis- 
siuncr  ol  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Ali'oh'^l  .>buse  and  Alcoholism)  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (through  the  Direc- 
tor of  V.v  Burea'u  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms)  shall  co:iduct  (taking  Into  con- 
-:c!eration.  and  providing  for  representation 
of.  views  h^ld  by  consumer,  industry,  health 
groups.  ;uid  other  government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  food  labeling)  a  study  of  tlie 
I'.eed  for  the  labeling  as  required  by  sub- 
.'ec'. lui.s  (I),  (p),  and  (q)  of  section  403  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  of  dlstiUed  spirits, 
'vine:i.  and  malt  beverages,  as  defined  In  the 
rcder^l  Alcohol  Administration  Act  (21 
U.SC.  211).  A  report  of  such  study  includ- 
ii>':  specific  recommendations  for  legislative 
at, Ion.  if  any.  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  simultaneous! v 
within  6  rnontiis  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thi.s  Act.  The  report  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  assess  the  need  for 
such  labeling  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety,  and  the  need  of  con- 
.s-imeis  for  such  information,  the  feasibility 
of  requiring  such  labeling,  any  potential 
iKiieficial  or  adverse  economic  consequences 
o'  such  Ubeiing  and  the  reasonablcne  s  or 
any  alternative  to  such  labeling. 

I'd)  NoL'A'lthstandlng  any  otlier  provLs;lou 
or  lav.  tfic  Secretary  may  not  require  In- 
f.r:edleiU  labeling  of  distilled  spirits,  wines, 
or  malt  beverages  prior  to  the  time  set  forth 
m  para^riph  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 

( 1 )  If  at  any  time  alter  6  months  after 
th'?  dnte  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
i.-%ry  ucte:-.ni:.es  it  In  order  to  propose  appro- 
priate regulations  to  protect  the  pttblic 
herilih  and  safety  or  to  promote  honesty  and 
fair  de.iling  ill  the  Ui*?rest  of  consumer:-,  he 
shall  first  notify  the  Congresi  of  such  de- 
termination Such  notification  .shall  Incl-ide 
the  text  of  the  proposed  regulations  and  a 
full  stateiiio!it  of  the  basis  for  such  dc'ci- 
mination. 

(2)  No  regulations  co.'.cerning  l;igre<lie!it 
labeling  of  distilled  spirits,  wines,  or  malt 
beveraj-'es  .-hall  be  promulgated  as  a  final 
,)rder  until  6  months  after  the  Secretary  has 
notUied  the  Congress  of  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed regulation,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
mav  act  if  It  so  desires. 

Srr.  311.  Tlie  Secretary  of  He.Ulii,  Edu 'a- 
tion.  and  Welfare  shall  conduct,  or  cause  Lo 
be  conducted  (taking  Into  consideration, 
and  providing  for  representation  of,  views 
held  by  consumer,  Industry,  and  health 
groups  concerned  with  food  labeling)  a 
study  of  the  need  for  (a)  the  label  declara- 
tion of  the  common  or  usual  name  of  every 
spice  and  flavoring  used  In  the  fabrication  of 
a  food  for  human  consumption  and  (b)  a 
symbol    or   logo   Indicating   the   absence   of 
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artificial  flavors  or  colors.  Tbt  report  of  sucb 
study  shall  bs  traaBoolttod  to  tbe  President 
and  the  Congress  stmulteasouBly.  Any  sucb 
report  shall  assess  the  need  of  conwimeiB  for 
such  Information,  the  feasibility  of  requiring 
nil  such  Ingredients  to  be  labeled,  any 
potential  beneficial  cw  adverse  economic  or 
health  consequences  of  such  labeling,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  alternatives  to  the  labeling 
of  all  such  Ingredients. 

Sec  312.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
tiient  of  this  Act.  except  that  by  cmisumer, 
industry,  and  health  groups  concerned  with 
food  labeling)   a  study  of  the  need  for  (a) 
the  label  declaration  of  the  common  or  usual 
name  of  every  ^ice  and  flavoring  used  In  the 
fabrication  of  a  food  for  human  consump- 
tion and  (b)  a  symbol  or  logo  Indicating  tbe 
absence  of  artificial  flavors  or  colors.  The  re- 
port of  such  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  simultaneously. 
Any  such   report  shall  assess   the  need   of 
consumers  for  such  Information,  the  feasi- 
bility of  requiring  all  such  ingredients  to  be 
labeled,  any  potential  beneficial  or  adverse 
economic   or   health   consequences  of  such 
labeling,  and  the  reasonableness  of  alterna- 
tives to  the  labeling  of  all  such  ingredients. 
Sec.  812.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  the  effective 
date  for  any  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shaU  be  no  earlier  than  180 
days  after  the  date  such  regulations  are  pub- 
lished as  a  final  order  in  the  Federal  Register 
with  respect  to  all  new  or  changed  labels 
printed  thereafter,  and   545  days  after  the 
date    such   regulations   are   published    as    a 
final  order  in  the  Federal  Register  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  labels.  WiUi  respect  to  any 
requirement  of  this  title  for  which  regula- 
tloits  are  necessary  for  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  propose 
such  regulaUons  within  180  days  of  ttie  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  promulgate 
final  regulations  no  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  effective  date 
of  any  such  regulations  Shall  be  no  later 
than   2   years   after   the  date  such  regtUa- 
tions  are  published  as  a  final  order  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.ssed, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOS8.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  te<*- 
nical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  8. 641 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  title  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  regulate  coanmerce  and  protect 
consumers  from  adulterated  food  by  requir- 
ing the  establishment  of  safety  assurance 
procedures  and  safety  assurance  standards,  to 
provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  to  implement 
registration  of  food  processing  establish- 
ments, to  provide  for  more  informative  label- 
ing of  food  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
amend  the  tiUe. 


Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ISi.  MOBS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
following  Senates?  fen*  their  assistance 
in  the  handling  and  expedition  of  this 
legislation:  Mr.  Peahson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hart  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  WnjjAics  and 
Mr.  Hathaway,  for  the  particular  efforts 
and  spirit  that  he  put  forth  in  this 
debate  and  in  the  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  joint 
leadership  for  bringing  this  bill  up  so 
expeditiously.  It  has  been  passed  before, 
but  in  passing  it  this  early  in  the  session 
we  well  may  see  it  enacted  Into  law 
during  this  Congress. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  406 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  ccsisent  that  on 
Senate  Resolution  406,  "The  importance 
of  soimd  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,"  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Cranston  and  Mr.  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
H.R.  9721 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  9721,  an  act  to  provide  for 
increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
nonregional  members  and  the  Bahamas 
and  Guyana  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
African  Development  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  is  called  up  again  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  thereto  of  30  min- 
utes; that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point 
of  order  if  such  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  of  20  minutes,  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  406 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at  tiiis 
time  on  Senate  Resolution  406. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suffldent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJODRNME3<T  UNTIL 
MDNDAT,  MARCH  22,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  Oiat  when  the 
Senate  comidetes  its  business  today  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  C.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Could  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  if  he 
would  communicate  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  before  time  agreonents 
are  sought  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act?  I  understand  that  bill  has  been 
reported  today.  It  is  not  yet  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The 
Senator  has  that  assurance. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  no 
plans  to  hold  it  up  in  any  way  at  all, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  cc«nmlttee  report  and 
the  report  is  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  Sen- 
ator has  that  assurance. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  Uie 
Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER  AND  SEN- 
ATOR   MANSFIELD    ON    MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Goldwater  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
that  he  be  followed  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  406— SOUND 
RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  406, 
a  resolution  entitled  "The  importance  of 
sound  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
AMENDMENTS — S.  3065 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lead- 
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ership  be  authorized  to  call  up  on  Mon- 
day at  siich  time  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate, the  Federal  elections  campaign  bill. 
That  bill  was  set  aside  temporarily  today 
by  unanimous  consent  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cb.ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ON  TUES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  lo4— 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  REGIONAL 
RAIL  ORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1973 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkei  to  ask  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which,  I  understand,  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  ai-le.  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joiiit 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  read  as  follows; 

A  joint  resolution  fo  amend  the  kegional 
Ra:l  lieorga.iizatlon  Act  of  1973.  a.s  i;mencled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration,  and.  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  Mr.  Hartke  in  ex- 
planation of  the  joint  re.solution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  Senato"   Hartke 
Explanation  op  S  J.  Rfs.   184 

Section  1  amends  the  definition  or  Cor- 
poration" so  as  to  make  clear  that  tho  term 
includes  not  only  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration ai  initially  establl.shed  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Act,  but  also  any  corporation 
which  i.s  a  successor  In  Interest  by  merger, 
con.solldation  or  any  other  form  of  surces- 
sion  provided  under  applicable  state  or  fed- 
eral law.  ConRail  was  required  to  be  orga- 
nized within  300  days  of  enactment  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Act.  It  w.is  organized  and  now 
exi.sts  as  a.  Delaware  Corporation.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  certam  advantages  might  be 
realised  through  its  reorganization  as  a  Penn- 
sylvania corporation.  There  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  Act  authorizes  such  change 
ia  incorporation  without  specific  authority 
of  the  tvpe  proposed  in  this  amei-'dment.  It 
would  have  been  pos.iible.  of  cotirse.  for  Con- 
Rii:l  to  have  been  organized  Initially  as  a 
Feiuisylvania  corporation.  If  it  were  now  to 
b"  reconstit'.LCd  as  a  Pennsylvania  corpora- 
tion, there  would  be  no  adverse  Impact  of 
any  kind  with  regard  to  its  ability  to  meet 
f.ic  purposed  of  the  Act  or  the  goctls  of  the 
fiDp.l  svstem  plan. 

Paction  2  would  change  se;tlon  306ic  of 
tho    Regional    Rail    Reorganli^a' ton    Act    by 


changing  the  phrase  "without  regard  to" 
to  "adjusted  to  reflect"  In  order  to  accurately 
descrlt>e  the  process  of  mailing  adjustments 
to  reflect  any  stock  splits  and  similar  trans- 
actions that  might  occur  after  the  time  of 
the  distribution  of  the  securities  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  3  would  apply  the  same  adjust- 
ment formula  to  common  stock  under  Sec- 
tion 306(c)  (3)  (B)  as  applies  to  Series  B  pre- 
ferred Stock  under  Section  306(c)(3)(A). 
This  amendment  would  correct  an  inadver- 
tent omission  In  the  present  sub-paragraph 
(B). 

SiectiOM  4  is  addressee!  to  the  third  .<>en'e!ico 
of  Section  301(el  (2)  of  the  Act,  which  states: 
A.s  a  condition  of  its  investment  In  the  Cor- 
poration, the  Asscx-iation  may  require  that 
the  Corporation  adopt  UmitiMons  with  the 
final  svstem  plan  on  the  ci'cums'ancf':-,  un- 
der which  dividends  on  the  .series  B  preferred 
stock  and  common  stock  n.r'^  payable  .so  long 
as  any  of  the  debentures  or  series  A  preferred 
stock  are  outstanding."  While  this  sentence 
Is  essentially  a  "preemption"  provision.  It 
could  be  construed  to  preclude  Issuance, 
without  an  order  of  the  Special  Court,  of 
-sevies  B  preferred  stock  and  common  stock 
In  a  griMier  amount  than  either  seemingly 
authorized  or  contemplated  for  Issuance  In 
tl-.e  plan. 

Section  5  would  amend  section  501  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act,  as 
amended,  to  ensure  that  the  employees  of 
the  Ann  .^rbor  Railroad  will  be  subject  to 
the  provlsiois  of  Title  V  of  that  Act.  This 
will  also  assure  that  tho  State  of  Michigan, 
in  acquiring  any  or  all  of  the  properties  of 
the  Ann  Arbor,  will  be  reimbursed  for  any 
expenses  it  might  incur  In  the  protenmn  of 
the  employees  of   that   railroad 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  re.solution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  joint  resohiticn  '  S  J.  Res.  184  >  was 
ordered  to  be  engros.sed  for  a  third  read- 
mg.  v.as  rend  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
a-s  follow  s : 

S  J    Res.   184 

Rrwtved  by  the  Senate  and  Hous-e  of  Hep- 
rfstntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  section  102(3) 
of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  inserting  af- 
ter Act"  the  phrase  "or  its  successor  by  mer- 
ger, consolidation  or  other  form  of  succes- 
sion carried  out  under  applicable  law  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  state  of  Its  In- 
corporation". 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  3 
of  .section  306|c)  ol  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  "without  regard  to"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  adju.sted  to  re- 
flect". 

Sec.  3.  Subparafjraph  iB'  of  paragraph  3 
of  section  306tc)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  a.-^  foUov.s 

•  (Bi  the  ntnnber  of  sliares  of  conunon 
■,iock  determined  by  dividing  the  total  num- 
ber of  .shares  of  common  .stock  distributed 
pursuant  to  section  303ic)'4)  of  this  Act  to 
the  transferor  receiving  such  .series  of  certifi- 
cates of  value  (adjusted  to  reflect  any  stock 
splits,  stock  combinations,  reclas.^lticatlons, 
or  similar  transactions  affecting  the  number 
of  .ihares  of  outstanding  common  stock  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  distribution  pursuant  to 
sec»!on  .i03(C)(4)  of  this  title  I  by  the  total 
r.umber  of  certiflcatts  of  value  In  the  series 
so  distributed  to  such  transferor.". 

Sec.  4  Parai^raph  (2i  of  subseclt:)n  lei  of 
section  301  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
addini;    hereto  the  followln„'  sentence: 

■Notwilh--ta;i.ittig  anything  to  the  c^^n'rary 


In  the  final  system  plan,  the  initial  author- 
ized number  of  shares  of  series  B  preferred 
stock  may  be  36,000,000,  and  the  Corporation 
may  Issue  Initially  for  the  purpose  of  the  de- 
posit required  under  section  303(a)(1)  of 
this  Act  such  ntimbers  of  shares  of  series  B 
preferred  and  common  stock  as  the  Associa- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Spclal  Court  pur- 
suant to  section  209(c)(1)  (3)  of  this  Act, 
including  any  modifications  in  such  num- 
bers of  shares  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Special  Court  for  the  purpose  of,  and  in  con- 
nection With,  such  deposit  and  certification.". 
Sec.  5.  Section  £01(2)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  to  an  acquiring 
railroad"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  to 
an  acquiring  railroad,  or  to  a  State  pursuant 
to  section  208(d)  (2)  of  this  Act". 


REMO/AL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—EXECUTIVE G.  94TH  CON- 
GRESS. 2D  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  Conven- 
tion on  Registration  of  Objects 
Launched  Into  Outer  Space,  signed  by 
the  United  States  at  New  York  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1975— Executive  G.  94th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session— transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  treaty  with 
accompanying  papers  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  me.ssage  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Sparkmaj;  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE  FRO.M  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Convention 
on  Registration  of  Objects  Launched 
Into  Outer  Space,  opened  for  signature 
at  New  York  on  January  14,  1975.  For 
the  information  of  the  Senate  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State  concerning 
the  Convention  is  also  transmitted. 

The  Convention  is  designed  to  provide 
the  international  community  with  a 
central  and  public  registry  of  objects 
launched  into  outer  space.  Pursuant  to 
this  Convention  launching  States  would 
be  rcciuired  to  submit  certain  informa- 
tion to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  re- 
garding objects  which  they  launched 
into  outer  space.  The  Convention  builds 
on  the  foundation  of  a  voluntai-y  s.vstem 
of  notification  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  by  U.N.  Member 
Stuie.5  of  objects  they  have  launched. 
Thp.t  voluntary  system  has  now  been 
observed  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  Registration  Convention  i.s  an 
appropriate  addition  to  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  the  Astronaut  Rescue  Agree- 
ment, and  the  Liability  Convention.  The 
Senate  gave  its  consent  to  these  earlier 
treatie  in  the  field  of  space  activities 
by  unanimous  vote.  I  hope  that,  at  an 
ciily  date,  the  Senate  will  also  give  its 
strong  endorsement  to  this  latest  Con- 
vention. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Whtte  House,  March  18,  1976. 
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ENERGY  CX>NSERVATION  IN 
BUILniNaS  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pkozmisx.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  8650,  an  act  to  assist  low-income 
persons  in  insulating  their  homes,  to  fa- 
cilitate State  and  local  adoption  of  en- 
ergy- conservation  standards  for  new 
buildings,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  mi« 
dertake  research  and  to  develop  energy 
conservation  performance  standards. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICTER  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  l^e  bill 
(H.R.  8650)  to  assist  low-income  persons 
in  insulating  their  homes,  to  facilitate 
State  and  local  adoption  of  energy  con- 
servation standards  for  new  buildings, 
and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  undertake 
research  and  to  develop  energy  conser- 
vation performance  standards,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Garn 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tliere  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday  at 


EXTENSfC^fS-C^  REMARKS 

12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two  leaden 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standtaig 
order.  Mr.  OoLDWATn  and  Mr.  Mans- 
nnj)  will  be  recognised,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  that  order. 

Tliere  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  406,  a  resolution  entitled 
"Tlie  importance  of  sound  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union."  There  is  a  time  lim- 
itation on  that  resolution,  and  a  rollcall 
vote  on  its  disposition  has  already  been 
ordered. 

At  some  point  during  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3065,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fedotd  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
and  rollcall  votes  will  likely  occur  on 
amendments,  motions,  and  so  forth,  in 
relation  to  that  measure. 

And  may  I  say  that  other  matters 
cleared  for  action  may  also  be  taken  up 
on  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MARCH,  22,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:16 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, March  22, 1976,  at  12  meridian. 
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Depakticent  or  Stats 
wuiiam  A.  Anders,  of  Vligiiila,  to  be  Am- 
bassador  Extraordloary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  Stetee  of  Americ*  to  Norway. 

DEPAsniziirT  or  Statk 
David  S.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  to   be  Ambassador   Extraordinary   and 
Plenipotentiary    of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  Sweden. 

Dkpabtment  of  State 

Fred  O.  Pinkham,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  Jarold  A. 
Kleffer,  resigned. 

Depaktmemt  or  State 

Maurice  J.  WlUlams.  of  West  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
CcHnmlttee  of  the  Organisation  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  at  Paris. 
Prance,  for  the  rank  of  Minister,  whUe  so 
serving. 

Depabthent  of  Justus 

Eldon  L.  Webb,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  dlsctrlct  of  Kentucky 
for  the  tttin  of  4  years  vice  Eugene  E.  Slier. 
Jr.,  resigned. 

In  the  Makine  Corps 
Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  Jaskllka,  U.S.  Marine 
Coipa,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral while  serving  as  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  acc(MxUnce  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  Umted  Stetes  Code. 
section  6202. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  18, 1976: 

Defabtment  of  the  Treasury 

Jerry  Thomas,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury,  vice  Edward  C. 
Scbmults,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  18,  1976: 

Depabticent  of  Defense 

WUliam  K.  Brehm.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Intekstate  Commesce  Commission 

Betty  Jo  Christian,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1979. 

FED^tAL  Trade  Commission 
Calvin  Joseph  CoUier,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
7  years  from  September  28,  1975. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  t^pear  and  tesUfy  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


I 
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THE  1975-76  VPW  VOICE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  CLIFFORD  ALLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary  conduct  a 
contest  for  secondary  school  students. 
Prom  the  Nashville  area,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  for  the  fine  Job 
done  by  Mr.  John  Purgess,  chairman  of 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest,  and 
Post  1970  of  the  VFW.  The  Bicentennial 
has  provided  a  much  needed  forum  for 
all  citizens,  old  and  young,  to  express 
then-  thoughts  on  our  country's  past  and 
give  some  insight  into  our  country's  fu- 
tiue.  Tills  contest  affords  us  the  <^>por- 
tunity  to  grant  recognition  to  our  tal- 


ented young  people  and  the  history  of 
our  coimtry. 

This  spirit  of  our  Nation  past  and  our 
great  coimtry  present  has  been  uniquely 
captured  by  a  young  man  from  my  dis- 
trict in  Tennessee  who  is  VFW  District 
VI  winner  of  the  1975-76  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Contest.  Hubert  J.  Thompson, 
of  Hillsboro  High  School  in  Nashville, 
wrote  the  following  essay  on  the  subject 
of  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Heritage 
Means  to  Me."  Along  with  the  VFW  and 
Mrs.  MoiTls  P.  Landiss,  the  Hillsboro 
High  sponsor  of  forensics,  I  am  proud  to 
share  this  moving  statement  of  a  fellow 
Nashvlllian,  Hubert  Thompson,  with  my 
colleagues : 

What  Oi'r  Biceni-ennial  Heritage  Mean, 

to  Me 

(By  Hubert  J.  Thompson) 

Our    bicentennial    heritage    means    many 

things  to  many  people.  To  some,  it  Is  glorious 

battles  and  great  victories.  To  others,  It  Is  a 

historical  pageant  of  the  events  that  resulted 


In  the  birth  of  our  country.  To  stiU  others. 
It  Is  the  Pounding  Fathers,  our  courageous 
leaders  and  exemplary  stetesmen.  But  to  me. 
our  bicentennial  heritage  Is  primarily  three 
things:  a  privilege,  an  opportunity,  and  a 
lesson. 

The  privilege  is  that  America  is  the  land  of 
liberty.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  our 
freedoms  been  guaranteed  so  long  or  so  weU. 
Freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  religion, 
and  of  the  press;  freedom  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure;  freedom  to  vote,  and 
control  one's  own  government;  and  freedom 
to  Uve  and  work  where  one  chooses  were  all 
established  two  hundred  years  ago  and  have 
been  refined  and  safeguarded  since  then. 
Only  in  America  could  a  nation  with  such  a 
diversity  of  peoples  and  philosophies  guar- 
antee these  freedoms.  It  should  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  gratitude  to  us  to  live  In  a 
country  where  liberty  Is  not  merely  tolerated 
by  the  government,  but  is  claimed  by  the 
people  as  a  precious  right. 

Our  bicentennial  heritage  Is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity. Only  ur'Amerlca,  the  land  of  liberty, 
have  all  raerf  been  able  to  strive  toward  the 
fullest  expression  of  their  own  personal  tal- 
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enls  and  capabilities.  The  Constitution  guar- 
antees eqnal  protection  under  the  law.  Every 
person  h»a  both  the  right  and  the  (q)portu- 
nity  to  find  Wmaelf  and  to  make  his  own 
contribution  to  the  world.  Whether  he  moves 
we--t  as  a  pioneer,  fights  as  a  soldier  protect- 
jMg  his  country,  makes  new  advar.ces  in  sci- 
tiire.  works  to  support  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, or  spends  his  life  in  service  for  other?, 
fvery  American  can  find  satisfaction  in  de- 
\t>loplng  himself  and  benefiting  his  fellow- 
nwn.  Our  country  has  aaeured  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual  throughoui,  lU-. 
history.  America  is  truly  the  land  oi  oppcrtu- 
nity. 

But  our  blcentcniiial  heritage  Is  more  tnaP. 
that;  it  is  a  lesson  from  the  past.  However 
the  circumstances  may  appear,  our  problems 
are  not  Insurmountable.  In  1"76,  Americans 
were  plagued  with  shortages  of  everyday 
items,  ft  feeble  economy,  sectional  differ- 
ences, and  the  crvishing  burden  of  the  war 
effort.  Yet,  when  faced  with  problems  that 
seemed  impossible  to  solve,  the  struggling 
young  nation  pulled  Itself  together  and 
emerged  victorious  from  Its  struggle.  In 
America  today  there  are  many  problems.  We 
must  contend  with  Infiation,  recession,  the 
growing  number  of  poor  people,  the  ovfr- 
grown  governmental  bureaucracy,  and 
worldwide  threats  of  war.  As  our  lellow 
Americans  of  two  hundred  years  ago  con- 
quered their  problems,  we  shall  vanquish 
ours.  If  our  bicentennial  heritage  teaches  us 
nothing  else,  we  should  learn  that 
there  is  a  way  out  of  any  dltSculty — If  the 
American  people  can  unite  In  pursuit,  of  a 
common  goal. 

What  does  our  bicentennial  heritage  mean 
to  me?  It  means  a  privilege — to  live  in  the 
freest  country  on  the  globe.  It  meau.s  an 
opportunity — to  make  the  most  of  my  tal- 
ents and  gifts.  And  It  means  a  lesoon — to 
realize  that  every  problem  Is  merely  a  step 
on  the  road  to  greater  glory.  From  the  depth.s 
of  my  heart,  I  am  thankful  for  our  bicen- 
tennial heritage 


EST.ATE  AND  GIFT  T.^X  REFORM 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TI\'^S 
Thursday,  March  18.  1976 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  estate  and  gift  tax  reform. 

I  should  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  not 
an  expert  In  this  field.  I  pay  my  taxes, 
but  fortunately,  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity yet  to  pay  an  estate  tax. 

A  usef\U  beginning  for  me  in  address- 
ing the  subject  of  estate  and  gift  tax  re- 
form is  to  describe  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. On  the  whole,  western  Montana 
is  a  collection  of  small  businesses,  farm 
and  ranches.  With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, there  are  no  large  industries  in 
Montana.  In  many  ways,  my  State's 
economic  composition  in  1976  is  similar 
to  the  economies  of  other  States  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  most  notable  feature  about  the 
farms,  ranches,  and  small  busine.sses  in 
my  district  Is  that  they  are  largely  owned 
by  single  families.  The  family  tradition 
is  strong  in  Montana,  and  Its  bonds  are 
strengthened  by  the  passage  of  property 
from  generation  to  generation. 
The  economic  and  family  stability  of 
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my  State  Is  being  Jeopardized  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  estate  and  gift  tax 
system.  The  $60,000  exemption  for  estate 
tax  set  in  1942  is  entirely  too  low  to  pro- 
tect the  traasfer  of  property  from  parent 
to  child  for  the  preservation  of  family- 
owned  small  biisines.se.s.  farms  and 
ranches. 

In  the  1940s  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
estates  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
quired to  pay  Federal  estate  taxes.  That 
figure  has  risen  to  more  than  11  percent 
in  the  1970's.  I  suspect  that  the  figure  is 
substantially  liigher  than  that  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  this  far  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  necessary  data  from  the  In- 
tel ral  Rt  venue  Servi'.e  to  document  that 
fact. 

Mv  a..sumption  that  Montana's  per- 
centage of  taxable  estates  i.s  higher  than 
the  national  average  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing factors.  First,  the  valuation  of 
estates  in  Montana  tends  to  be  artiflcally 
milated.  Let  me  explain.  The  $60,000  ex- 
emption, when  adjusted  for  34  years  of 
inflation,  should  be  $210,000.  However, 
durir.a:  that  same  period,  the  average 
pi  ice  of  ficm  land  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  more  than  200  percent — 
which  meaiis  that  farmland  worth  $60,- 
000  in  1962  would  be  worth  at  least  $240,- 
000  in  1976.  Recent  figures  for  Montana 
show  that  land  values  are  increasing  an- 
nually by  more  than  10  percent — a  sub- 
stantially hiEiher  rate  than  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  annual  increase. 

Second,  with  respect  to  small  busi- 
nf.'isc.^.  farms  and  ranches,  capital  re- 
quirements are  increasing  at  rates  sub- 
.^tantially  higher  than  inflation,  largely 
because  the  businesses  are  more  capital 
intensive  and  less  labor  intensive. 

.AtiOther  factor  which  has  interfered 
v.iUi  the  transfer  of  family-owned  Mon- 
tana businesses  from  one  generation  to 
the  other  is  that  there  exists  an  inherent 
liquidity    shortage    in    the    small    busi- 
nesses, farms,  and  ranches  of  my  State. 
Estimates  by   the  U.S.   Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that,  on  the  average,  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  value  of  farms  and 
ranches    in    the    northwestern    United 
States  is  tied  up  in  land  and  equipment. 
In  most  cases,  this  kind  of  property  can- 
not be  converted  into  cash  If  these  busi- 
nesses are  to  be  retained  witliin  families. 
My  contacts  with  people  in  the  State 
siigpest    that     for    family    farms    and 
ranches  to  remain  in  operation,  they  will 
have  to  have  land  and  equipment  worth 
more  than  $250,000.  If  properties  of  that 
size  are  to  be  retained  in  a  family  when 
the  parents  pass  away,  it  is  essential  that 
some  type  of  protection  be  available  to 
the  children  to  insure  that  the  property 
will  not  have  to  be  sold  to  pay  for  the 
estate  tax  liability.  Unfortunately,  that 
type  of  protection  does  not  exist  for  all 
families  today.  For  example,  a  recent  re- 
port by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicates  that  one-fourth  of  all  farm 
real  estate  transfers  are  now  made  for 
the  purposes  of  settling  estates. 

The  upshot  of  the  situation  is  this: 
For  the  fii'st  two  centuries  of  this  Na- 
tion, our  Federal  laws  did  not  preclude 
the  passage  of  businesses,  homes  and 
other    personal    possessions    from    the 
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p  3  rents  of  the  average  family  to  their 
children.  However,  the  current  exemp- 
tion level  now  does  little  more  than  cover 
the  cost  of  the  home  and  places  in  jeop- 
ardy the  passage  of  the  family  business 
to  subsequent  generations. 

A    DISCUSSION    OF    SOLUTIONS 

Tiiere  are  more  than  150  bills  now 
pending  in  Congress  which,  among  other 
things,  seek  to  raise  the  estate  tax 
exemption.  I  have  supported  one  of  these 
bills  as  a  cosponsor  and  support  in  spirit 
dozens  of  others. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  tlie  cur- 
rant momentum  in  Congress  may  lead  to 
indiscriminate,  across-the-board  in- 
creases in  the  exemption  from  its  cur- 
rent level  of  $60,000  to  some  level  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  that.  My  concern 
with  that  momentum  is  that  it  may  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  revenue  loss  that 
accompanies  higher  exemption  levels. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong;  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  a  higher  exemption  level— in- 
deed, I  strongly  support  a  substantirl 
increase.  However.  I  think  we  should 
look  long  and  hard  before  that  level  is 
raised  across  the  board.  President  Ford 
has  proposed  to  increase  the  exemption 
from  $60,000  to  $150,000.  There  are  at 
least  55  bills  now  pending  that  would 
raise  the  exemption  to  higher  levels  than 
that.  There  are  three  bills  now  pending 
that,  like  the  President's,  woidd  seek  to 
increase  the  level  to  $150,000.  According 
to  estimates  made  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  revenue  loss, 
by  raising  the  exemption  level  to  $150,- 
000.  would  be  $1.1  billion.  Senator  Mon- 
DALE,  in  introducing  his  bill  that  would 
raise  the  exemption  level  to  the  same 
level  as  that  proposed  by  the  President, 
estimates  that  the  revenue  laws  would 
be  as  high  as  $1.7  billion. 

The  number  "1.7"  may  not  sound  like 
much  to  us  in  Congress — we  always  have 
a  way  of  chopping  off  zeros  to  make 
numbers  look  more  manageable.  How- 
ever, when  one  conaideis  the  figure  of 
$1.7  billion  in  terms  of  our  national  pop- 
ulation, it  means  that  we  would  have  to 
raise  nearly  $10  from  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  to  recoup  the  loss. 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  increasingly 
distraught  by  the  way  we  make  fiscal 
policy   decisions   in   this  country.  Most 
people  believe  that  it  is  both  useful  and 
beneficial  to  keep  our  national  budget 
near  balance.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
times  during  periods  of  economic  reces- 
sion   when    the    Federal    Government 
should  piime   the  pump  and  create  a 
deficit,  but  it  is  also  true  that  during 
periods  of  national  prosperity,  we  should 
attempt  to  poiu-  tax  revenues  back  into 
the  well.  Unfortunately,  we  perform  that 
last  task  poorly.  That  is,  we  do  a  splen- 
did job  in  lowering  taxes  and  raising 
spending  during  periods  when  our  econ- 
omy is  in  decline,  but  when  national 
employment  picks  up  and  our  economy 
begins   operating   at  full  capacity,   we 
somehow  cannot  find  the  political  wUl 
to  cut  expenditures  and/or  raise  taxes. 
Actually,  tax  increases  and  expendi- 
ture cuts  are  not  an  "either/or"  situa- 
tion. When  we  sense  that  the  economy 
is  overheating,  we  should  both  cut  back 
on  expenditures  and  raise  taxes. 
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Oiir  economy  Is  not  now  overheatbis — 
far  from  it.  I  believe  we  need  to  continue 
to  prime  the  pimip  imtQ  our  economy 
gets  back  on  its  feet.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  move  to  cut  estate 
taxes  in  a  permanent  way,  where  not 
orUy  will  we  lose  billions  today,  but  we 
may  be  losing  many  times  that  in  the 
future. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  more  restrlctively  at  the  various 
proposals  to  raise  the  estate  tax  exemp* 
tion  leveL  To  my  mind,  the  principal 
reason  we  should  raise  this  level  bears 
on  a  national  policy  decision  to  oppose 
increasing  "glantian"  In  business  and 
agriculture.  We  want  to  retain  small 
farms,  ranches,  and  businesses.  And.  we 
want  to  keep  these  enterprises  within 
families. 

If  that  Is  the  policy  we  want  to  follow 
in  connection  with  estate  tax  reform, 
then  the  reform  should  be  tailored  to 
that  probloo.  For  example.  If  we  want 
to  insure  that  Federal  tax  laws  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  retention  of  farms 
within  families,  we  should  draft  the  re- 
vised laws  restrlclng  them  to  family 
farms.  A  nimiber  of  bills  now  pending  do 
just  that. 

Similarly,  if  we  want  to  Insure  that 
Federal  tax  poUcy  does  not  deter  the 
transferral  of  small  businesses  from  one 
generation  to  another  within  families, 
we  should  restrict  the  reforms  to  that 
particular  problem.  Ihere  are  bills  now 
pending  which  do  that. 

To  the  extent  that  the  problem  of 
transferral  of  farm  property  relates  to 
artificially  inflated  real  estate  values, 
we  should  seek  to  adjust  those  values  by 
looking  to  the  true  agricultural  value  of 
the  farmland  that  Is  included  In  the  de- 
cedent's estates. 

If  the  Congress  restricts  Its  moves  In 
reforming  the  estate  tax  laws.  I  believe 
we  will  be  addressing  the  real  problems 
now  facing  owners  of  small  businesses, 
farms,  ranches  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  we  will  be  protecting  the  FW- 
eral  fisc  In  a  way  that  will  keep  our  na- 
tional economy  in  good  health. 


FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
very  disthiguished  former  Member  of  the 
House,  Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  who 
passed  away  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29. 

Flo  Dwyer  served  in  Ccmgress  for  16 
years  before  her  retirement  at  the  end 
of  the  g2d  Congress  and  she  was  my 
predecessor  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Oovenunent  Operations  Commit- 
tee. During  the  many  years  I  sat  next  to 
her  in  committee,  I  learned  to  appreciate 
and  admire  her  concern  for  the  opera- 
tions of  Government. 

I  had  the  highest  regard  for  Mrs.  Dwyer 
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both  as  a  person  and  as  my  ranking  mi- 
nozitjr  monber.  She  was  a  dlllgait  rep- 
resentative of  her  district,  a  friend  of  the 
consumer,  having  sponsored  legislation 
to  create  an  Independent  consumer  pro- 
tective agency,  and  a  forerunner  in  the 
field  of  equal  rights  for  women.  Mrs. 
Dwyer  was  a  colleague  with  whom  I 
was  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve,  and  of  whom  we  can  all  be 
proud. 


GIVE  US  A  CHANCE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOOTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
frcMn  South  Dakota  Is:  "Get  the  Govern- 
ment oft  our  backs  and  give  us  a  chance!" 
This  Is  the  story  I  am  getting,  not  only  in 
doasens  of  letters  every  day.  but  also  when 
I  am  stopped  by  citizens  on  the  streets 
and  at  meetings  in  my  State. 

They  are  disgusted  with  the  roadblocks 
Government  has  thrown  up  before  them 
in  the  way  of  rules,  regulations,  and  red- 
tape.  They  are  tired  of  giving  up  over  40 
percent  of  their  income  in  various  forms 
of  taxation  only  to  see  much  of  it  go 
down  the  drain. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak..  American-News  expressed  it 
well.  I  would  like  to  share  their  observa- 
tions with  my  colleagues: 
People  Have  Told  Lbcxblatohs  To  Get  Gov- 
EBKICENT  Off  Theib  Backs  ' 
The  "closing  day"  of  the  South  Dakota 
IiegUlature  was  a  long  one — extended  42 
hours  through  a  clock-atopping  technique 
often  employed  when  time  nins  out  before 
tlie  lawmaking  procedure  Is  completed.  But 
It  Is  likely  to  be  a  shcMii  day  in  comparison 
with  the  time  that  wUl  be  spent  between 
now  and  Election  Day  In  November  continu- 
ing the  debate  on  the  poUtlcal  philosophy 
that  was  the  crux  of  the  closing  hours. 

At  stake  in  that  debate — and  a  matter  of 
increasing  concern  to  many  South  Dako- 
tans — was  the  question  at  what  is  to  be  done 
to  curb  growth  of  state  government  and  the 
skyrocketing  costs. 

The  time  element  In  the  final  session  was 
not  conducive  to  the  Republican  effwrt  to 
whlttie  the  $172.8  mUlion  operating  fund 
recommended  by  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee for  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Democrats  called  It  a 
grandstand  play  for  political  purposes. 

But  in  fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Republicans  did  try  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion for  approval  of  a  resolution  that  would 
have  required  limiting  the  cost  of  continu- 
ing operation  of  government  to  the  amount 
«>f  continuing  revenue  provided.  The  resolu- 
tion was  defeated  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate. 

The  next  opportunity  for  the  Republicans 
to  advance  their  coet-cutting  goal  came  after 
the  appropriations  measure  was  reported  out 
of  committee  near  the  session's  end.  Time 
didn't  allow  a  Judicious  pruning  of  the 
recommended  expenditures.  The  closing 
marathon  emphasized  again  that  there  must 
be  a  better  method— one  that  allows  more 
input  from  individual  legislators— than  is 
now  used. 

However,  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
budget  Is  secondary  to  the  phuosc^hy  of  the 
people  and  the  lawmiAets. 

This  year  the  people  have  been  telling  the 
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legialators  they  want  to  get  govemmant  off 
their  bMkB.  Tb»j  an  rebeUlng  against  new 
•ad  higher  taxes.  They  frown  on  additional 
govamment  agencies  and  Ufew  levaU  ol 
bureaucracy. 

It  is  enoouraglng  that  messages  trom  the 
rank  and  file  are  getting  through  to  the 
leglslartors  and  that  many  <^  the  legislatora 
agree  with  their  oonstltuentB  that  ooet  of 
expansion  of  governmMit  Is  more  u*^n  tax- 
payers can  aflwd. 

In  the  November  election  106  South  Da- 
kota legisUUve  posts  wlU  be  up  for  grabs. 
The  candidates  for  those  poets  wiU  be  ex- 
pected to  express  their  views  on  belt-tighten- 
ing and  escalating  bureaucracy. 


A  REPRIEVE  FOR  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssoDsz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  revenue 
sharing,  the  fcdlowing  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  may  be  In- 
structive: 

A  Befsixve  fob  Revenue  Shaking 
Has  federal  revenue  sharing  returned  "pow- 
er to  the  people"  as  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion said  It  would,  or  simply  provided  a 
way  for  Washington  to  av<*d  its  r«^>onsl- 
bUlty  to  Improve  conditions  in  local  com- 
munities? Five  years  into  this  $30  billion  leg- 
acy of  the  "new  federalism,"  the  answer  lies 
somewhere  in  the  middle. 

Like  birds  at  a  winter  feeder,  the  39.000 
cities  and  towns  covered  by  revenue  sharing 
have  become  used  to  those  quarterly  checks 
from  the  federal  government.  Now.  Congress 
is  wrangling  over  whether  to  continue  this 
massive  program  and  efforts  to  scrap  or  mod- 
ify it  are  mounting.  There  are.  In  fact,  strong 
arguments  against  simply  extending  revenue 
sharing  for  another  five  years  as  the  wnute 
House,  mayors,  and  governors  lu-ge. 

For.  far  from  being  the  "resounding  suc- 
cess" President  Pord  proclaims,  this  new 
form  of  federal  aid  has  more  often  than  not 
helped  perpetuate  local  programs  and  pol- 
icies (including  their  bad  points)  rather 
than  brought  about  reform  or  boosted  new 
and  innovative  municipal  services. 

The  state  of  the  economy  no  doubt  has 
Influenced  mayors  to  throw  revenue-sharing 
sandbags  against  the  rising  tide  of  property 
tax  rates,  but  so  too  have  thinly  disguised 
political  considerations.  Boston  Mayor  Kevin 
White  squirreled  away  $20  million  in  reve- 
nue sharing  to  use  just  before  his  bid  for 
reelection. 

Among  nationwide  shortcomings:  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  funds  have  been  used  for 
social  services  and  specific  help  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; citizen  participation  in  deciding 
how  to  spend  the  money  (as  envisioned  by 
the  legislation  creating  revenue  sharing)  has 
been  almost  nU;  antidiscrimination  guaran- 
tees have  been  easily  circumvented  by  re- 
ceivers and  inadequately  enforced  by  the 
federal  government. 

At  the  least,  these  defects  should  be  cor- 
rected before  revenue  sharing  becomes  a 
more  permanent  part  of  the  federal  budget. 
Since  (as  a  Broc^ngs  Institution  study 
showed)  the  program  has  made  only  a  "lim- 
ited contribution"  toward  equalizing  differ- 
ences between  per  capita  Income  and  the 
local  tax  bite  among  states,  perhi^je  the  aid 
formula  should  be  changed  to  favor  poorer 
localities  more  than  it  already  does. 
While  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
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m«nts  has  Increased  sevenfold  since  19«0.  the 
economic  pinch  knd  municlpftl  probUma  tli»t 
stUI  ne«d  stdTlng  add  up  to  •  oonttnu*d 
requirement  tar  Wasblngton's  b«lp.  But  tbat 
help  should  not  come  without  guarantees 
that  It  Is  being  properly  applied. 

Now,  OongresB  la  tied  up  with  lt«  own 
reelection  worries  and  wotiderlng  whether  the 
next  president  will  be  a  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, all  of  which  13  bound  to  Influence  de- 
cisions on  revenue  sharing.  For  this  reason, 
the  beet  bet  would  be  to  extend  the  program 
through  1977  and  let  the  necessary  tinkering 
wait  until  after  the  campaign  question':  h.ive 
been  answered. 


WILD  KINGDOM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATlVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Raymond  S.  Calamaro  seeks  tlie  taming 
of  the  governmental  wilderness  known 
variously  as  the  intelligence  community, 
the  national  security  bureaucracy,  and 
the  action  arm  of  the  imperial  Presi- 
dency. Writing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  17,  he  maps  out  five  areas 
where  law  and  democratic  principle 
should  be  applied  in  a  response  to  wliat 
we  have  learned  about  these  areas  ever 
the  last  2  years.  Since,  in  my  view,  the 
Congress  should  be  acting  now  to  in- 
stall constitutional  order  in  this  dan- 
gerous terrain,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Cala- 
maro's  article  into  the  Record.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  e.~.pe- 
cially  those  who  are  concerned  about 
ethics  and  standards,  give  it  careful 
consideration : 

The  Way  the  Government  id  Oc-im^ 
(By  Raymond  S.  Calamaro) 
Our  Government  seems  to  be  jjoing  hay- 
wire. It  has  responded  to  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  misdeeds  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  Federal  Bureau  of  Invc-itiga- 
tlon  and  other  Intelligence  agencies  by  rat- 
ifying past  abuses  and  sanctioning  their 
continuation.  And  very  few  people  seem  to 
mind  or  even  notice. 

1.  Covert  activities.  The  Governmer.t  ha.s 
participated  In  a  number  of  war -like  acts, 
termed  "cover  activities,"  against  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  Is  at  peace. 
These  activities  Include  the  use  of  mlUtary- 

»  type  force,  bribery,  and  tampering  with  the 
Internal  politics  and  domestic  tranquility  of 
other  countries. 

Although  our  Coustituiiou  provides  that 
Congress,  not  the  President,  must  decide 
when  we  go  to  war.  the  President  continues 
to  assert  a  right  to  Initiate  such  action  with- 
out prior  Congressional  approval. 

Instead  of  removing  all  doubt,  and  de- 
claring such  activities  unlawful  unless  ex- 
pressly permitted,  the  Senate  Is  on  its  way 
to  adopting  a  resolution  containing  a  wa- 
tered-down coniproniise  that  hardly  changes 
the  status  quo. 

2.  Government  lau.lessnc!>j.  The  Govern- 
ment seems  uninterested  iu  enforcing  the 
law  against  high  officeholders.  A  compelling 
case  has  been  made  for  the  need  for  a  tem- 
porary "speclaX  prosecutor"  to  Investigate 
and  prosecute  crimes  by  intelligence  offi- 
cials, but  the  Ford  AdminisUation  resists 
the  notion. 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  such  crimes, 
the  House  of  Bepreaentatives  has  decided 
to    Investigate    Daniel    Schorr,    a    newsman. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  providing  The  Village  Voloe  with  k 
"saoret"  report  on  Intelligence  tl>*t  had  Al- 
ready been  leaked  and  described  In  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  stories. 

3.  Oversight.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
Congress  makes  sure  that  the  executive  Is 
enforcing  the  law  consistent  with  the  Con- 
.stltutlon.  A  resolution  to  improve  oversight 
by  forming  a  new  Senate  conunlttee  la  be- 
ing considered.  The  measure  approved  by 
the  Government  Operations  Conunlttee  la  a 
very  pronil.  Ing  .s!.\rt,  but  oversight  hi'S  failed 
so  badly  iti  the  past  that  UiUch  more  must 
be  done  than  merely  to  ►•ivc  a  new  commit- 
tee oversight  resixjuslblllty. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  !us  been  that 
many  letilslatora  prefeirrd  not  *.o  know  when 
it  came  to  matters  of  Intelligence.  For  a 
new  oversl-ht.  committee  to  hi  truly  effec- 
tive, it  will  be  n^'cessjiry  to  require  it  to  be 
Informed  on  certain  specific  .^ubjecto.  Those 
s'jbji-rts  should  include  intallii^ence  a.-tivi- 
tics  that  p"se  a  pnrtlcular  thre,at  to  indi- 
vidual rlgh'.s,  for  example  surveillance  and 
(iidsenUnation  of  information  in  inve&tiga- 
'  ive  Ultd. 

It  !s  not  lo'j  late  for  liic  Senate  to  streugth- 
t-n  The  res-olutlon  In  this  way,  or  to  write 
he^e  requirements  into  separate  measure. 
But.  •.inforttinately,  gome  Senate  staff  raem- 
ijev  fei-  liiat  the  resolution  wUl  be  weak- 
ened hv  the  Rulus  Committee.  For  example, 
it  Is  known  u:at  a  nimiber  of  pro-P3.I. 
-.ctiAU-T^  Will  atiompl  to  deprive  the  to-be- 
lurruod  ,  ver.iifciit  committee  of  power  over 
lejiilailon  concorulng  FB.I.  intelligence  ac- 
livlttes.  Without  swh  power,  oversight  would 
not  Jiiot  be  liiefTertlve.  as  in  t'ne  pa.st  b  tt 
'  ,''"iiabli.'. 

4.  .Secrecv  The  executive  r.'jd  the  Coirrre^  , 
secin  to  be  felling  all  over  each  other  to 
invent  methods  to  prevent  dibcloeure  of 
I  lass  1  lied  iniciiuation.  So  much  effort  is 
beaig  spent  cu  liiis  that  it  seeins  to  have 
oeen  forrjotten  why  -.ve  ^ot  Int.i  the  .subject 
in  f!^;  firs*  place. 

The  real  question,  arc  how  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  IntelUgence-aeency  abuse  of 
neople's  coa^tltutlonal  rights,  and  how  to 
preven",  the  President  from  engaging  the 
United  States  in  unauthorized  military  and 
paramilitary  activities. 

The  problem  is  not  liow  farther  to  pro- 
'ert  the.se  agencies  from  accoiintabllity  by 
tightening  procedures  for  secrecy. 

President  Ford  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  to  toughen  penalties  against  Individuals 
who  disclose  Intelligence  "sources  and  meth- 
od.s."  Presumably,  It  could  have  been  used 
to  send  Oanlel  Kllsberg  to  prison  for  releas- 
ing ti,c  Pentagon  papers  (much  information 
in  these  papers  Is  what  the  Pentagon  would 
probably  describe  as  ".sources  and  methods" ) . 

In  addition,  the  resolution  pre'^ently  being 
'.considered  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
includes  a  pernicious  provision  to  discipline 
senators  for  disclosing  secret  Information.  As 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  correctly  argued,  but 
to  no  avail,  this  provision  contravenes  the 
spirit  of  the  speech  and  debate  clause  In  our 
Constitution. 

5.  Infiltration.  Tvplcal  of  the  whole  ap- 
proach to  solvlug — or.  more  accurately,  not 
solving — the  problem  Is  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  executive  order  that  permits  the 
C.I  A.  to  infiltrate  student,  labor  and  cul- 
tural organizations  even  though  such  activity 
wa.s  banned  by  a  1967  executive  order. 

No  wonder  that  the  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  William  E.  Colby  can 
say  *hat  Intelligence  has  emerged  "from  the 
shadowy  field  outside  the  law."  Intelligence 
has  not  been  brought  Inside  the  law;  In- 
stead the  law  Is  being  stretched  to  include 
intelligence-agency  crimes  and  bad  acts. 

We  should  consider  serlou.sly  whettm'  our 
nation  needs  to  spend  even  a  small  fraction 
of  its  present,  budget  of  (10  bliUou  on  in- 
telligence. We  should  consider  carefully  the 
suggestions  of  serious  individuals  like  I.  F. 
Stonp,    Henry    .Steele    Commager   and    Garry 
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wills,  who  bare  recommended  dismantling 
tbeOlJ^ 

Many  of  the  same  people  who  now  tell  us 
our  national  security  depends  on  Intense  lu- 
telllgpnce  activities  are  those  who  told  us 
our  national  security  depended  on  fighting 
a  war  In  Vietnam. 


ADDITIONAL  NAVY  SHIPS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VnCINIA 

I.M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  always  been  a  fervent  supporter 
oi  the  military  and  I  was  delighted  when 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommended  the  authorization  of  addi- 
tional Navy  ships. 

While  I  commend  this  action,  I  am 
distressed  to  learn  the  Navy  does  not 
have  available  funds  to  pay  what  they 
already  owe  to  various  shipyards 
throughout  the  country.  If  this  Is  true, 
it  is  an  intolerable  situation  which  muBt 
be  quickly  corrected. 

TTiere  are  other  serious  problems  re- 
garding the  Navy's  shipbuilding  program 
which  must  also  be  resolved. 

I  include  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
dated  March  13,  1976,  and  signed  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Diesel,  president  of  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.  In  these  present  re- 
marks. In  his  letter,  Mr.  Diesel  states  : 

These  issues  threaten  not  only  the  future 
naval  shipbuilding  program  but  the  one 
which  Is  already  underway. 

He  also  says : 

Time  has  run  out. 

I  will  also  include  a  memorandum  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Gordon  Rule,  a  senior  Navy 
civilian  for  contract  matters,  along  with 
my  present  remarks. 

The  Rule  memorandum  is  an  Impor- 
tant document  which  must  be  read  by 
those  people  in  Government  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Action  must  be  taken  and  it  must 
be  taken  now. 

The  material  follows: 

MaH(H    1.5,    197G. 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downi.^jc, 
Rayburn  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Downing:  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  recently  recommended 
the  authorization  of  additional  Navy  ships. 
However,  you  should  be  aware,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  First  District  of  Virginia, 
that  it  is  a  great  frustration  to  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  to  find  the  Congress  be- 
coming aware  of  the  need  for  future  ships 
when  the  Navy  has  not  yet  come  to  grips 
with  what  they  already  owe  to  their  ship- 
builders. 

I  emphasize  the  question  of  the  availability 
of  funds  and  the  qitestlou  of  the  Navy's  will- 
ingness or  capkabillty  to  promptly  deal  with 
the  economic  problems  underlying  its  Naval 
shipbuilding  program.  These  Issues  threaten 
not  only  the  future  Naval  shipbnUdlng  pro- 
gram but  the  one  which  fa  already  under  way. 
This  situation  is  so  severe  tHat  last  summer 
we  found  it  necessary  to  atop  work  <ui  the 
DLON41.  We  are  now  aerloualy  eoaslderlng 
similar  action  on  the  c;VN70.  We  cannot  see 
how  It  Is  reasonable  or  prudent  to  plow  aliead 
with  a  project  the  slee  of  the  CVN70  In  the 
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pnaent  sttUatfcMi.  Not  only  am  the  otber 
Caniars  nmt  eiartent  in  tama  of  pstdag,  but 
every  otlier  Naval  slUpbuUdliv  piD^mpi  at 
Newport  News  U  also  aetloualy  In  aireazs. 
Everyone  knowledgeable  appears  to  lacognlEe 
this.  I  have  received  repeated  assuiancea  that 
the  Navy  recognizes  that  it  does  have  signif- 
icant financial  obligations  to  ub  but  nothing 
Is  dona  to  resolve  the  iinderlylag  problems. 

Recently  the  senior  Navy  dvUlan  for  con- 
tract matters.  Idr.  Gordon  Bote,  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  the  deneral  Counsel  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense,  at  that  gentleman's 
request,  to  outline  Mr.  Rule's. views  of  the 
problems  with  Navy  shipbuilding.  1  have  at- 
tached a  copy.  Willie  I  mlglit  not  agree  wltti 
the  entirety  of  this  memorandum,  Ite  thrust 
is  correct  and  It  describee  <klrty  aome  causes 
of  the  Nav3r^  problem  with  the  ah^bullding 
Industry.  While  this  memorandom  does  not 
Indicate  Newport  News'  specific  problem,  I 
am  sure  you  can  appreciate  them  from  our 
discussions. 

I  need  to  bring  all  the  pressure  to  bear  that 
I  can  for  a  jirompt  and  equitable  resolution 
of  the  differences  between  the  Company  and 
the  Navy.  Time  has  run  out.  For  this  reason, 
it  Is  requested  that  tbe  Rule  memorandum  be 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record.  I,  of 
course,  will  defer  to  you  on  how  to  do  that. 
But  we  need  tills  In  the  public  domain,  and 
we  need  it  there  qulciily. 
Sincerely, 

J.    P.    ZJebsBh 

PresiOent. 

Navy  Shipbuiixiinc  ik  thk  Unitd  States 

Views  op  Goboon  W.  Buix 

Major  Premise:  Where  will  the  Navy  find 
the  shipbuilding  capacity  to  produce  our 
country's  known  requirements  for  ships? 

BCnor  Premise:  If  such  capacity  can  Ije 
found,  under  what  terms  and  conditions  will 
It  be  available  to  tte  Navy? 

aturoR  PKZMm 
It  seems  reasonable  to  ask  BBCNAV  and 
CNO  who  continue  to  say  our  Kavy  neette  X 
number  of  new  ships  for  the  fleet  by  T  year, 
if  they  have  a  plan  or  btoapilut  of  who* 
they  expect  to  get  those  X  aldpa  buUt. 

I  suggest  two  things  greatly  effect  any 
answer  to  this  major  premise: 

(1)  We  have  no  mobilization  base  In  the 
United   States  Ibr  Navy  aliliAnilldlng. 

(U)  The  Navy  pUys  games  and  places  ships 
in  predetermined  yards  under  tite  gulae  of 
competition.  (Examples  are  TMdent  snb- 
marlnes  to  KB  and  FFO's  to  Bath  and  TtMM. 
Newport  News  is  smart  enotigh  to  know 
where  Admiral  Rtekover  wants  tt>e  TMdeBts 
buUt  and  that  they  are  only  being  asked 
to  bid  for  wlndowdreedng.  atmOarly,  an 
signs  clearly  point  to  NAVSBA  wanting  botb 
Todd  yards  building  FPQ's  and  again  ttie  rast 
of  the  Industry  are  smart  enough  to  know 
this.) 

When  I  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships — ^now 
NAVSEA— the  Navy  had  a  weU  iwoognted 
policy  of  keeping  five  building  yards  In  boal- 
nesB  for  Navy  new  constructloD  woik,  Beth- 
Qulncy.  Electric  Boat,  New  York  Ship,  New- 
port News  and  I  forget  the  fifth  yard. 

Ilie  Maritime  Commission  had  a  compar- 
able list  of  yards  for  their  ships.  We  kept 
them  in  business  by  allocating  sh^u  to  them. 
When  I  returned  to  the  Navy  In  1963  In  my 
present  Job,  the  then  AaK(IAL)  told  me  no 
such  policy  existed  any  loiter  and  any  yard 
coiUd  go  out  of  existence.  We  are  now  pay- 
ing the  price  for  that  ihcrtalghtedneaa. 
ASD(IAL)  had  a  group  working  on  mobiliza- 
tion planning  and  many  times  I  asked  our 
repreeentattve  on  that  group  why  they 
wouldn't  develop  a  mob  plan  for  shiptniUd- 
^S-  A  satisfactory  answer  was  never  forth- 
comlag. 

Were  I  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  would  deter- 
mine if  any  retfiatle  irian  was  In  existenc* 
for  bulldlag  the  ships  in  the  PTt»p.  if  no 
U-UUI ft68— Part  6 
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sacdi  plan  existed,  and  I  mean  good,  sound 
long  range  planning,  aoeeptable  to  tSie  In- 
duMry  and  nnderatood  by  all,  dladpUnary 
aotkm  would  surtfy  be  \iDdertaken. 

This  apparent  lack  of  planning  was  so 
obvious  to  me  that  I  wrote  a  letter  dated  8 
March  1974  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Amed  Services  Committee,  Senator  Stennis, 
which  letter  stated  In  part: 

*TT»e  foregoing  is  set  out  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  situation  facing  the  Navy — 
and  a  newly  minted  CNO.  In  capsule,  the 
Navy  Is  In  an  almost  imbelievaUe  situation. 
ITnless  a  CNO  Is  selected  and  oonflrmed  by 
your  Committee  who  fully  understands  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  and  has  plans 
to  cope  with  and  remedy  It  in  tlie  very  near 
future,  the  U.8.  Navy  will  be  in  very  deep 
trouble  indeed. 

"The  serious  situation  I  speak  of  is  that 
the  Aipbuildlng  Industry  in  the  United 
States  does  not  v>ant  to  bnild  ships  for  the 
Savff.  That  is  not  Just  my  personal  view.  It 
Is  the  attitude  of  shlpbuUders  In  this  coun- 
try and  Secretary  Warner  knows  it.  There 
is  BO  evidence  that  the  CNO  understands 
this  situation  or  has  any  plans  for  corrective 
action. 

"It  is  very  interesting  for  the  present  CNO 
to  ouUine  to  your  Committee  the  Navy's 
future  ship  requirements  and  how  strong  our 
Navy  must  be,  but  he  ahotild  be  naked  where 
theae  skips  vUl  he  hwilt,  etc.  He  should  be 
questioned  about  the  lack  of  competition 
and  indeed  no  bids  at  all  for  specific  Aips 
presently  required  by  the  Navy  and  funded 
by  the  Congress. 

"This  is  the  situation  facing  the  new 
saClTAV  and  CNO.  Yoin-  Committee  may 
wish  to  discuss  with  these  new  t4>pointees 
their  comprehension  of  this  protolem  and 
what  they  Intend  to  do  about  It." 

KBIS  ITKL)  Bowers  stated  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing that  he  had  been  working  with  the  Mari- 
time CommlsBlon  for  a  year  looking  toward 
a  mutual  agreeable  mebilicaitfon  plan  for 
buBdtng  ships.  VVs  about  time.  Additl<mally, 
Admiral  KIdd  wanted  to  reopen  Maze  Island 
and  PhilBdriphla  Naval  Shipyard  well  over 
two  years  ago  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
needed  capacity  for  new  construction,  but 
nothing  happened. 

MINOR    PREMISE 


If  such  capacity  can  be  found,  under  what 
terms  and  conditions  will  it  be  available  to 
the  Navy? 

Two  things  here  are  irrefutable.  First,  the 
Navy  must  gat  the  required  sh^  built  with- 
out recotu-se  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
and  second,  the  Shipbuilding  industry  must 
be  assured  of  fair  contracts  and  treatment 
by  the  Navy,  and  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  earn  a  good  profit  for  building  the  most 
complicated  piece  of  hardware  the  Navy 
buys.  The  Navy  should  realize  that  one  way 
or  another,  these  shipyards  will  get  paid 
what  they  are  entitled  to  via  changes,  equi- 
table adjustments  under  their  contracts, 
claims  or  PJi.  85-804.  There  are  enough  good 
claims  lawyers — ^many  of  whom  worked  for 
the  Navy  and  know  our  weaknesses — to  as- 
sure that. 

Additionally,  the  following  poluts  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  this  premise: 

(I)  The  building  of  a  Navy  combatant  ship 
always  Involves  concurrent  development  and 
production.  TTlerc  is  no  engineering  develop- 
ment phmte  in  shipbuilding  as  there  is  in 
every  other  piece  of  hardware  the  Navy  pro- 
cures. 

(II)  When  the  Navy  is  designing  a  ship  and 
having  It  built  concurrently,  the  result  is 
massive  changes — both  authorized  and  con- 
structive— ^requiring  fair  and  prompt  adju- 
dication or  they  can  develop  into  claims.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  concurrency 
rather  than  devekqament.  pilot  produetkHi 
antf  then  produ(:tlon  will  add  at  least 
twenty-flve  percent  more  to  the  cost  of  a 
proeurement. 
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(hi)  When  the  Navy  iittitafs  the  lead/ 
foUov  yard  aaethod  of  di4»  procorement, 
clataBB  and  delays  are  Inherent — they  always 
have  been. 

(tv)  Shipbuilding  Ubor  is  SO-85<r>;  noniut>- 
ducttv«  or  Ineffldsnt. 

(V)  The  Nkvy  makes  unfair  contracts  for 
building  the  ships  It  requires  and  the  indus- 
try knows  and  resenta  this.  (Type  at  contract, 
delivery  dates,  pricing  to  meet  aa  emmeous 
budget  estimate,  are  prime  «»"T«iTit  of  thia.) 
(vl)  These  unfair  eantraota  have,  of  ne- 
ceasit^,  led  to  Matma  »gpitT»»^  xiaa  Navy,  and 
although  some  of  these  dalma  acre  of  dubi- 
ous validity,  those  that  are  vaUd  are  mt 
settled  as  promptly  as  they  ihauld  be. 

(vll)  A  review  of  shipbuilding  datms — or 
requests  for  equitable  adjtistment — as  they 
are  sometimes  termed  for  statteUcal  pur- 
poses, wUl  show  that  the  Navy  hasn't  learned 
many  lessons  in  recent  years  and  that  our 
trac^  record  of  ship  contracting  has  been 
disgraceful. 

(vlli)  The  Navy  recently  went  to  Court  to 
sue  aar  best  surface  ship  builder,  Newport 
News.  When  the  Navy  does  this,  and  then  Is 
told  by  the  Judge  to  negotiate  yotir  dUSer- 
enoes  and  report  back  to  the  Court — wbich 
is  what  the  Navy  Sbould  have  been  able  to 
do  without  going  to  Court — It  Is  obvious 
something  is  very  wrong. 

So  miK^  for  the  deBcriptk>n  of  what  this 
minor  premise  involves.  Mow,  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

It  is  sxiggested  that  before  the  Navy  can 
hope  to  have  a  sueceeaful  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, there  mtut  be  a  reestabltahment  d 
mutual  respect  and  trust  with  the  sb^- 
bullding  Industry  In  tiie  United  Stotes.  Thte 
can  only  be  scconylished  by  deeds,  not 
words.  Instead  of  litigating  and  awarding 
claim  inducing  eontracte  providing  fees  for 
law  fimai.  the  followtng  course  of  actlofi 
is  proposed: 

(i)  Reoogniae  that  our  track  record  of  ship 
procurement  is  very  poor  Indeed  and  that  at 
least  50%  of  the  bhune  for  that  record  is 
properly  chargeable  to  the  Navy.  (The  most 
Inqmrtant  thing  wrong  with  the  Navy  to- 
day— not  the  fleet  but  the  producer  side  of 
the  Navy— Is  that  we  will  never  admit  we 
made  a  mistake.)  Thus,  It  is  essential  that 
we  reeognlae  oar  deOcleneies  before  we  can 
hope  to  take  corrective  action. 

(ii)  The  Iftivy  today  needs  new  faces  to 
property  and  Intelligently  provide  the  re- 
quired chmate  for  dealing  with  the  ship- 
bnUdlng Industry  and  Indeed  for  properly 
evaluattog  our  own  mistakes.  Today  people 
are  polarized  and  captives  of  the  ways  and 
prejudices  that  have  jntMluced  the  conflicts, 
claims,  ete.  Someone  must  be  found  who 
win  t(&e  hold  of  this  problem  and  provide 
the  new  philosophy  of  complete  faimeas  in 
an  our  dealings  with  the  riilpbnflding  Indus- 
try, Ixjth  in  the  making  and  administration 

of  our  contracts.  This  result  is  acAUevable 

by  the  right,  tough-minded  person  or  per- 
sons— without  any  loss  of  firmness  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Government's  best  interests. 
What  the  goal  here  must  be  is  simply  fair- 
ness and  respect  for  each  other's  position 
as  distinguished  from  the  current  dug-ln 
positions  that  produce  adversary  relation- 
ships without  flexibility  or  reasonable  fWJ 
back  positions.  That  Is  what  negotiation— to 
reach  mutual  agreement — Is  all  about.  It  ts 
fashionable  for  some  persons  in  authority 
In  the  Navy  to  moan  about  how  shipyards 
that  formerly  were  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated are  now  owned  and  operated  by  large 
congtomerates  that  are  onl^  Interested  in 
mrting  a  profit.  This  mentality  probably  stUl 
looks  for  a  comer  grocer  Instead  of  going 
to  a  chain  store. 

(ill)  The  most  Inqxirtant  Otart  term  ob- 
jective must  be  the  settlement  of  the  Utton 
and  Newport  News  problems.  T  submit  the 
utton  yard  is  a  national  asset  fbr  future 
Navy  new  ship  coiistructlon  and  we  should 
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r«ccgnlze  this  as  a  fact.  Tb«  Navy  and  DOD 
actively  encouraged  Litton  to  build  tbU  yard 
In  Mississippi   and   the   first   Navy   contract 
through  that  new  yard — the  LHA's — should 
have  been  a  cost  type  contract,  at  least  for 
the  first  ship.  This  Litton  LHA  matter  should 
be  settled   under  P.L.  85-804   as  was  Lock* 
heed  (C5A)  and  Orununan  (P14)  by  reforma- 
tion of  the  contract  to  cost  type  on  the  sup- 
portable  theory   of  essentiality    to    the    na- 
tional defense.  In  my  opinion,  Litton  Is  more 
deserving  of  8&-804   reformation   treatment 
than  Onimman  ever  was.  Litton  did  not  buy- 
In  on  the  LHA  contract  and  Orununan  did. 
We  need   that  modern  yard   for   Navy  work 
and  we  should  be  planning  right  now  to  put 
work  In  there.  Newport  News  must  be  hegotl- 
ated  to  settlement  and  I  believe  that  can  be 
accomplished    If    handled    cooperatively    by 
negotiation   and   not   litigation.   It   Is  fully 
realized  that  any  settlement  over  $25  million 
must  be  approved  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  I 
would    go    to   the   Chairmen    of    the    Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees  and 
fully  apprise  them  of  the  planned  settlement 
procedures  and  get  their  blessing  in  advance. 
I  feel  confident  they  would  approve. 

(Iv)  The  most  Important  short  and  long 
range  objective  must  be  the  making  of  right 
type  of  ship  construction  contracts.  A  re- 
view of  our  track  record  In  using  firm  fired 
price  contracts  and  later  fixed  i  ^e  Incen- 
tive contracts  (incentive  on  coe.  only)  for 
building  Navy  ships  says  loud  and  clear 
that  It's  about  time  we  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  changes  and  Improvements  must  be 
made.  More  speclflcally  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  following  suggestions  be  considered 
and  If  necessary,  discussed  with  the  shlp- 
buUdlng  industry  via  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil of  America: 

(a)  New  construction  Navy  ships  should 
be  allocated  to  building  yards  under  an  ap- 
proved shipbuilding  mobilization  plan.  This 
would  eliminate  the  specious  comoetltlve  ex- 
ercises we  go  through  and  would  recognize 
the  almost  Impssslble  task  of  competitively 
pricing  the  unknowns  Involved  In  the  con- 
currency of  develo'-ment  and  construction 
of  a  ship  or  shiis.  The  Navy  allocates  sub- 
marine overhaul.s  by  planning  years  ahead 
where  each  ship  be  assigned  It  Is  suggested 
that  this  same  procedure  would  be  prudent 
for  the  upcoming  DE  1052  class  overhauls 
rather  than  compete  these  overhauls. 

(b)  With  berth  the  Seapower  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  GAO  taking  positions  against 
cost  t>pe  contracts  for  shipbuilding.  It  ap- 
pears the  Navy  will  continue  to  utilize  fixed 
price  Incentive  contracts  (cost  onlv  incen- 
tive) for  Navy  shipbuilding.  This  PPI  typ« 
of  contract  can  be  made  a  satisfactory  con- 
tractual instrument.  It  Is  not  today  because 
of  the  tortured  manner  In  which  we  struc- 
ture them.  The  basic  test  of  a  soundly  struc- 
tured PPI  contract — and  Indeed  a  CPIP  con- 
tract— Is  the  crrdlblllty  of  the  target  cost. 
The  target  cost  should  really  be  called  "most 
probable  cost"  and  should  be  that  figure 
which  the  contractor  has  a  50  50  chance  of 
overrunning  or  underrunnlng.  This  is  funda- 
mental In  Incentive  contracting.  It  is  this 
precis'  point — target  cost — where  the  Navy 
starts  the  process  of  making  unfair  contracts. 
When  the  Navy  negotiate  a  95  5  share  above 
target  cost  for  the  first  26  mllUon  of  over- 
run of  target,  the  target  cost  figure  Is  pat- 
ently phoney.  Moreover,  when  the  Navy  nego- 
tiates a  95  5  share  and  then  also  a  152% 
celling,  the  target  cost  figure  is  patently 
ridiculous.  First  priority  for  the  future  must 
be  the  negotiation  of  more  reasonable  target 
costs  for  our  PPI  shipbuilding  contracts  and 
if  the  budget  has  to  be  changed,  then  change 
it. 

(c)  When  our  ships  are  allocated  rather 
than  price  competed,  I  would  start  the  con- 
tractor to  work  by  means  of  a  cost-no-fee 
contract  to  be  definltlzed  to  an  PPI  contract 
by  an  agreed  upon  date.  The  difference  b«- 
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tween  a  coet-no-fee  Interim  contract  and  » 
letter  contract  Is  that  the  contractor  will  be 
paid  100%  of  his  costs  vice  S0-8fi%,  which 
Is  of  great  benefit  from  a  cash  flow  point 
of  view  and  also  from  an  Interest  standpoint. 
The  cost-no-fee  Interim  contract  would  con- 
tain the  unilateral  definitizatlon  clause  used 
In  letter  contracts  and  would  provide  that 
If  It  is  not  detlnltlzed  by  the  agreed  upon 
date  the  iOO',;  of  cost  payments  would  revert 
to  80-86/,.  The  reason  for   this  Is  obvious. 

(d)  The  contractor  would  submit  his  pro- 
posal to  deflnltliie  to  an  PPI  contract  and 
not  competing  for  the  contract  price-wise, 
the  likeilhcod  ih  a  nu>re  honest  pro'>as.al.  This 
win  then  be  compared  to  our  official  Navy 
estimate  for  that  particular  building  yard 
and  a  far  more  realistic  target  cost  negoti- 
ated. At  tills  point  of  definitizatlon  we  would 
also  have  much  more  reliable  subcontract 
costs  available  than  IrylHg  to  fully  forward 
price.  Consideration  should  al.so  be  given 
to  a  redetermination  of  price  at  say  60  Vo 
competition  as  the  Navy  used  to  do. 

(e)  With  the  negotiation  of  a  realistic  tar- 
get cost.  Instead  of  dictated  labor  hours  and 
costs — as  we  have  done  to  meet  a  budget  flg- 
nre — the  target  profit,  share  and  celling 
matrix  would  fall  into  place  without  having 
to  be  tortured  to  make  up  for  an  unrealistic 
target  cost.  With  respect  to  profit.  It  is  es- 
sential that  a  new  and  broadened  philosophy 
be  utilized,  one  which  recognizes  the  ship- 
builders' entitlement  to  a  good/ reasonable 
profit  for  building  the  most  complicated 
hardware  the  Navy  procures.  If  it  should 
eventuate  that  a  shipbuilder  realized  exces- 
sive profits  then  we  should  rely  on  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  to  take  appropriate  action. 

I  firmly  believe  this  suggested  outline 
would  work,  given  the  will  to  make  It  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and  would  provide 
the  necessary  Inducement  to  industry  to  ac- 
tively and  willingly  participate  in  our  ship- 
building programs.  Tooay.  I  believe  these 
shipbuilders  have  reason  to  suspect  that  we 
are  being  unfair  to  them  when  we  make  our 
contracts  This  feeling  must  be  negated  and 
I  respectfully  submit  my  approach  would 
do  It  and  would  also  comply  with  Secretary 
Clements'   desires   and   objectives. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR  PETER  J. 
DeSANTIS 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  27.  a  testimonial  dinner 
i.s  being  held  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cali- 
fornia, Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Peter  J.  DeSantis,  Past 
General  Venerable. 

Mr.  DeSaniis  is  beins  hoi;ored  on  this 
special  occasion  for  his  many  outstand- 
ing and  unselfish  contributions  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  his  countrj-  and  his  com- 
munity. Under  his  leadership,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  California  han  made  more  prog- 
ress in  membership  than  during  any 
period  of  the  order.  Mr.  DeSantis  has 
also  been  re->ponsible  for  many  new  and 
successful  profjrams  while  serving  in  his 
many  poots  in  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America,  the  Supreme,  the  Grond  and 
local  lodge  levels. 

Some  of  his  more  important  acknowl- 
edgements include  special  recognition  by 
Italian  Minister  Colombo  at  a  White 
House  state  dinner.  Star  of  Knight  Com- 


mander and  Star  of  Solidarity  bj  tho 
Italian  Oovemment  and  numerous  State 
and  local  government  resolutions  In  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  services. 

Mr.  DeSantis  also  serves  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  as 
the  public  relations  chairman.  He  is  a 
board  member  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles  and  serves  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Federated 
Italo-Americans  of  California. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  this  fine  man's 
accomplishments  In  the  past  years.  Cer- 
tainly the  honor  being  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  DftSantis  at  this  testimonial  dinner 
c  grp^itly  deserved.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  own  best  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  this  outstanding  gentleman,  Mr.  Peter 
Joseph  DeSantis. 


EILBERGS  APPROACH  IS  BEST 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THK    VDIGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Virgin 
Islands  Dally  News  recently  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  in  support  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Joshua  Eilberc,  on  nonresidents  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  put  In  by  the  subcommittee  and, 
in  particular,  by  Chairman  Eilberg  over 
the  past  year  on  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem.  I  also  commend  the  Dally 
News  for  its  civic  leadership  In  this  mat- 
ter and  call  attention  to  the  editorial 
by  including  this  very  important  contri- 
bution In  the  Record: 

EiLBEEG's  Approach  Is  Best 

We  must  Join  Congressman  Joshua  Eilberg 
In  his  dismay  over  the  administration's  re- 
action to  his  proposed  legislation  on  non- 
resident aliens.  This  is  one  more  case  of  a 
blanket  decision  being  made  without  regard 
to  Its  consequences  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  situation  is  even  worre  than  usual  this 
time  because  a  satisfactory  alternative — the 
Eilberg  Bill — has  been  put  forward,  and  the 
administration  has  ohoren  to  oppose  It. 

Ellberg's  mearure.  which  a  House  subcom- 
mittee was  holding  a  hearing  on  this  week, 
offers  the  promise  of  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  longtime  non-citizen  resident  In 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  bill  would  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  review  the  status  of 
non-immigrant  aliens  with  an  eye  to  grant- 
ing them  permanent  re;lSence.  Among  the 
things  the  committee  would  consider  are  the 
Individual's  ch.'tracter.  economic  circum- 
stances and  the  number  of  relatives  he  or 
she  might  be  able  to  bring  into  the  country 
If  given  a  green  card.  The  virtue  of  this  py.H- 
tem  l5  that  it  offers  a  means  of  differentiating 
between  those  who  have  made  their  homes 
here  and  developed  genuine  roots  in  the  com- 
munity, and  tho?e  who.  even  though  they 
may  be  longtime  residents,  have  no  genuine 
tle<»  here. 

The  immigration  chief  In  his  statement 
strongly  opposed  Ellberg's  bill,  claiming  that 
In  some  respects  It  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. He  made  It  clear  that  the  admlnl-tra- 
tlon  preferred  a  nationwide  policy,  rather 
than  one  tailored  to  any  specific  part  of  the 
country,  and  indicated  preferences  for  legis- 


lation granting  all  aliens  permanent  resi- 
dence, without  regard  to  tlie  fir^nnmi^,  ini. 
pact  on  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  otiier  words. 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serrlo*, 
which  did  much  to  create  the  alien  picfblem 
in  the  first  place  by  abandoning. .  or  being 
incapable  of  fulfilling,  its  respon^bilities, 
now  wants  to  legislate  the  problem  out  of 
existence. 

We  recognize  that  the  Virgin  Islands  can- 
not continually  plead  for  special  treatment 
and  favors.  However,  this  is  obviously  a  case 
where  what  may  be  the  best  solution  for 
New  York  and  its  estimated  1.5  million  illegal 
aliens  can  only  be  harmful  to  tltese  islands 
with  their  total  population  of  aliout  100.000. 
In  the  one  case  the  melting  pot  can  absorb 
Immigrants  by  the  millions,  while  in  the 
other  only  a  very  few  thousand  could  remold 
the  melting  pot. 

Washington  has  long  had  a  way  of  making 
sweephig  decisions  without  giving  thought  to 
their  effects  on  these  Islands,  and  we  have 
long  had  to  live  with  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  some  of  these  blanket  decisions. 
In  this  instance,  we  would  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  recognize  that  Congressman  EUl- 
berg's  approach  offers  the  best  promise  and 
to  give  it  its  support.  Should  tlie  administra- 
tion persist  on  the  course  indicated  by  the 
immigration  chief,  it  can  only  create  undue 
hardship  here  with  new  and  serious  problems 
that  the  federal  government  will  have  to 
address  itself  to  at  a  later  date. 


EX.'KNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pazk.  ar«as  throughout  the  city,  includ- 
ing Pennypack  Park.  Tacony  Creek  Park, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Park,  and  the 
Wissahickon  Valley. 


ASHRASrS  EFFORTS  TO  KIOMOTE 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


PHILADELPHIA  EXPANDS  BIKE 


PATHS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  Is  already  known  for  Its 
safe  and  extensive  system  of  bicycle 
trails.  Palrmount  Park  has  been  one  of 
the  Nation's  finest  bicycling  centers  for 
many  years,  with  15  miles  of  paved  bike 
paths  in  the  main  body  of  the  park,  and 
more  trails  being  added  in  outlying 
parks  tliroughont  the  city. 

At  the  recommendation  of  Mayor 
Frank  Rizzo,  bike  riding  on  Sunday  will 
now  be  even  more  enjoyable,  and  safer. 
Each  Sunday  from  8  a.m.  until  noon,  a 
2 -mile  stretch  of  the  West  River  Drive 
along  the  Schuylkill  River  will  be  closed 
to  all  auto  trafQc  to  allow  bikers  a  safe 
ride  through  the  park. 

"Bike  Drive  West"  began  Sunday, 
March  14,  with  City  Coimcilman  John 
B.  Kelly  Jr.,  Fairmount  Park  Director 
Robert  C.  McConnell,  and  Fairmount 
Park  Recreation  Division  Supervisor 
Morris  Ozer  officially  opening  tlie  pro- 
gram. 

This  weekly  closing  has  been  intro- 
duced to  call  attention  to  the  fine  bicycle 
facilities  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  expanded  area  for  bike  riding 
free  from  automobile  interference. 

Other  popular  bike  trails  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia park  system  include  the  East 
and  West  River  Drive  bike  paths  in 
Fairmount  Park,  and  the  5.5  mile  Fot- 
bidden  Drive  bike  p^th  in  the  Wissa- 
liickon  Valley.  Both  trails  have  been  des- 
u-nated  "National  Recreation  Trails"  by 
tiie  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

More  bike  paths  are  being  planned  for 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1976,  Mr.  William  P.  Chapman, 
president-elect  of  the  American  Society 
of  Heating,  Refrigeration,  &  Air  Ctrndl- 
taoning  Engineers,  Inc.,  appeared  before 
ttie  hearing  on  Federal  consumer  repre- 
sentation plans  in  Houston  to  offer  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  and  services  of  the 
society  in  promoting  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  Chapman  quite  correctly  assessed 
the  diflBculties  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration faces  in  trying  to  meet  the 
conflicting  needs  of  the  Nation's  different 
classes  of  consumers  and  still  try  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  other  nations 
for  our  basic  energy  resources.  Because 
nearly  one-third  of  our  energy  is  used  in 
buildings,  cost-effective  conservation 
measures  will  reduce  our  energy  con- 
sumption and  provide  us  the  time  we 
need  to  develop  alternate  sources  of 
energy. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  "the 
society's  efforts  to  promote  building  code 
standards  to  implement  cost-effective 
conservation  measures — In  both  new  and 
old  buildings. 

I  commend  the  society  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  this  field  and  would  like  to  place 
excerpts  of  Mr.  Chapman's  speech  in  the 
Recobo  at  this  point  in  order  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues: 

FBA   CoNsxTi£Ea   Representation   Plan 

(Remarks  of  William  P.  Chapman,  President- 
elect, ASHRAE) 

The  FGA  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
voter  and  the  taxpayer. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  pi-ofess  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  consumer  and  another  thing 
actually  to  be  re^onslve.  This  public  hear- 
ing ...  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
FBA  has  its  ear  to  the  ground,  that  it  wants 
to  know  the  public's  attitude. 

Listening  to  the  public  Is  easier  said  than 
done.  For  there  is  no  single,  homogenized 
body  which  can  be  called  the  public,  or  the 
consumer. 

Some  members  of  the  public  demand  that 
the  government  bring  back  cheap  gasoline; 
others,  want  the  emphasis  to  be  on  mass 
tran^t.  Some  members  of  the  public  think 
the  preservation  of  the  environment  Js  the 
paramount  good;  others  are  convinced  that 
the  extremism  of  some  environmentalists 
will  result  in  a  backlafih  which  will  l>e  harm- 
ful to  the  environmental  movement.  ...  So 
you  see  that  there  really  is  no  such  thing  as 
"the  public". 

Because  our  energy  problem  is  so  complex, 
the  one  oomponeut  of  the  public  which  can 
be  helpful  to  the  PEA  in  its  new  Consumer 
Representation  program  is  the  engineers,  and 
particularly  the  engineers  in  the  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air-conditi(Milng,  or  HVAC. 
field.  These  engineers  are  banned  together 
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1  :i  the  organii.ation  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, the  American  Society  of  Wont^^g.  Be- 
frlgeratlng,  and  Air-C<»idltlroniiig  Xnglneers, 
also  known  as  ASHRAK.  We  have  nearly 
30,000  members  and  that  is  a  fair-sized  slice 
of  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  volunteer  the  services  of 
our  members  to  tike  FEA.  Our  members  can 
provide  some  technical  inputs  to  the  FEA 
effort  to  listen  to  the  pubUc.  We  can  inform 
on  the  use  of  energy  in  buildings;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  energy  consumed  in  the  V£.  is 
used  in  buildings.  We  can  infcxm  on  which 
conservation  measures  make  sense  and  which 
do  not.  We  can  inform  on  whidb  measures 
would  be  effective  and  which  would  not. 

We  can  advise  against  false  claims,  and  to 
suggest  that  proper  standards  be  used  to 
measure  perf<xinaiioe.  By  adhering  to  our 
standards  and  by  using  weU  known  manage- 
ment tools,  we  can  make  improvements  in 
the  use  of  energy  that  are  economically 
Justifiable. 

«  •  •  •  • 

So  our  people  can  be  regaided  by  the  PE.i 
£is  a  corps  of  experts  which  would  be  happy 
to  participate  in  the  FEA  Consumer  Repre- 
sentation Han,  and  can  make  a  contribution. 
Indeed,  our  people  have  already  been  hard 
at  work — 

For  two  years — in  a  most  important  phase 
of  energy  work.  I  refer  to  the  standard  on 
energy  conservation  in  new  buildings  which 
was  completed  last  August — ASHBAE  Stand- 
ard 90-75.  It  Is  a  aeries  of  guidelines  reUt- 
ing  to  btiilding  envelopes  (that  is.  the  ex- 
terior of  the  buildings) ,  heating  and  air-con- 
ditioning systems  and  components,  water 
heating  systems,  illumination,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  a  structure  which  affect  the  amount 
of  energy  that  buildings  consume.  It  applies 
to  virtually  all  new  structures,  including 
single-family  homes. 

I  regard  the  development  of  Standard 
90-75  as  the  single  most  important  piece  of 
work  which  ASHRAE  has  undertalcen  in  its 
distinguished  80-year  histci-y. 

Even  before  it  was  finalized,  many  jiu'ls- 
dictions  across  the  country  had  adoptsd  it 
and  made  it  a  part  of  the  building  code.  In 
the  next  year  numerous  states,  counties,  and 
cities  will  either  adopt  the  standard,  or 
will  modify  their  building  codes  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

You  may  quite  properly  aslc:  How  do  I 
know  whether  Standard  90-75  wUl  help  our 
country  to  save  energy?  FEA  asked  that 
question.  It  then  commissioned  one  of  the 
nation's  most  respected  management  con- 
sultants and  engineering  companies  Arthur 
D.  Uttle,  Inc.,  to  make  an  impact  stijdy  of 
90-75  and  find  out. 

After  making  an  independent  appraisal  of 
the  standard,  Arthur  D.  Little  reported  that, 
the  guidelines  would  do  exactly  what  they 
were  intended  to  do — save  energy — and 
they  would  do  so  without  escalating  the 
cost  of  construction.  Arthtn-  D.  Little  told 
the  PEA  that  their  study  showed:  "Percent 
savings  In  annual  energy  costs  ranged  from 
9-157r  in  a  single  family  house  to  30-46' 
in  commercial  buildings."  The  average  on  all 
buildings  would  be  about  27"^. 

Initial  cost  of  construction  would  be  less 
than  for  conventional  buildings,  with  sav- 
ings running  from  4f  to  94<!  a  square  foot. 
with  the  greatest  savings  being  in  office 
buildings.  The  savings  are  due  to  the  reduced 
requirement  for  mechanical  equipment, 
which  offsets  added  design  cost,  and  added 
cost  for  materials  that  improve  the  heat 
transfer  aspects  of  the  structiu-es. 

Both  FKA  and  ASHRAS  know  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  get  the  A.  D.  Little  Impact  re- 
port to  everyone  concerned  with  building 
design,  construction  and  finance;  and  also 
to  those  that  are  instrumental  in  prepar- 
ing building  codes.  We  must  convince  every- 
one that  Standard  90-75  is  in  the  best  na- 
tional Interest. 

Accordingly,    we    have    begun    to    hold    a 
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series  o{  seminars  In  99  cities  from  coast  to 
oosst  to  explain  tbe  proTlslons  and  use  of 
Standard  95-75.  To  prepare  for  these  eem- 
inars,  we  held  two  3-day  workshops  In  which 
members  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
Standard  trained  the  people  who  are  con- 
ducting   the    local-level    seminars. 

To  date,  nearly  1,000  architects,  engineers. 
builders,  subcontractors,-  manufacturers  of 
equipment  and  materials,  building  code  offi- 
cials, and  others  with  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, have  attended  these  meetings:  before 
wB  are  through,  we  expect  some  5.000  will 
have  been  briefed  on  90-75. 

Now  we  all  know  that  there  are  many  more 
existing  buildings  than  new  buildings,  and 
that  It  would  eerve  our  country  well  In  its 
efforts  to  achieve  energy  Independence  if 
steps  could  be  taken  to  make  these  existing 
structures  more  conserving  of  energy. 

ASHRAE  has  Just  embarked  on  a  program 
of  drafting  a  standard  for  conserv'ng  energy 
In  exlsUng  buildings.  We  call  this  project 
Standard  lOOP— the  "P"  standing  for 
"provisional." 

The  difficulties  which  face  our  organization 
in  drafting  this  new  standard  aro  forbiadlng. 
•  •  •  »  • 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  me:isures  that 
would  save  energy,  but  would  al.-o  be  quite 
costly.  Would  Government  at  various  levels 
do  such  a  politically  unpopular  thing  as  to 
require  such  drastic  measures?  Could  mean- 
ingful tax  Incentives  be  provided  to  en- 
courage the  public  to  cooperate? 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  an  economic 
policy  that  has  the  constraining  factors  of 
limited  energy  resources.  But  also  we  are 
talking  about  an  untapped  resource — energy 
conservation;  the  elimination  of  waste.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  the  resource  of  engineering 
imagination — the  optimization  of  energy  use. 

V  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  What  to  do?  A  p.irtlai  answer  is  to 
mukf  better  use  of  what  we  have,  through 
scientific  energy  management  in  our  build- 
ings. 

The  optimization  of  energy  will  he  our  duly 
forevermore.  The  day  of  inexpensive  energy 
Is  past.  The  American  people  are  going  to 
have  to  face  these  two  hard  realities.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  PEA  will  present  this  to 
the  public,  and  will  make  meaningful  sug- 
gestions. 

I  do  not  envy  the  position  of  the  FEA.  It 
must  be  torn  between  the  several  demands 
of  the  fcssll  fuel  producers,  the  electric  and 
gas  utilities,  the  manufacturing  plants  which 
cannot  turn  a  wheel  without  abundant  en- 
ergy, the  home-owners  who  heat  with  gas 
and  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  converting  to 
something  else,  the  transportation  industry, 
the  police  who  want  our  streets  more  brightly 
Illuminated  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  the  con- 
sumerlsts  with  their  familiar  demands,  the 
environmentalists,  and  so  on — and  so  on. 
Add  to  that  the  attitude  of  all  Americans: 
Let's  get  our  country  out  of  the  {x>sition 
where  the  foreign  oil  producers  can  pull  the 
switch  again  and  shut  off  our  petroleum  sup- 
ply overnight. 

The  pressures  are  enormou„.  But  I'm  sure 
the  FEA  can  take  the  heat— and  ASHRAE  is 
here  to  help. 

ThaTik  you. 


DADE  JETPORT— lU 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  from 
time  to  time  brought  materials  before  my 
colleasrues    regarding    the    North    Dade 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Training  Jetport  Issue.  I  have  previously 
outlined  the  reasons  leading  to  the  Jet- 
port  Pact  of  1970.  which  required  a  search 
for  a  site  to  replace  the  Dade-Colller  jet- 
port  north  of  the  Everglades.  I  have  also 
discussed  more  recent  findings  which 
contradict  the  environmental  fears  and 
usage  projections  which  led  to  the  pact — 
findings  that  there  has  been  no  environ- 
mental damage  at  the  current  facility, 
and  that  training  activity,  far  from 
reaching  projected  levels  there,  has 
fallen  off  dramatically. 

I  have  two  further  concern.s  regarding 
this  unnecessary  and  duplicative  re- 
placement, which  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion today. 

Site  14,  which  has  beep  selected  as  the 
replacement  site,  is  partially  located  In 
conservation  area  3B  and  is  situated  over 
the  Biscayne  Acquifer.  These  are  tlie 
sources  of  all  drinking  water  for  Metro- 
politan Miami.  There  are  two  potential 
hazards  related  to  construction  on  the 
site,  neither  of  which  has  been  addressed 
to  my  satisfaction.  One  is  that,  without 
adequate  precautions,  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  conservation  area  and  the 
acquifer  might  be  interrupted  or  reduced, 
leading  to  the  possibility  of  increased 
salt  water  contamination  of  the  acquifer. 
The  other  is  that  storm  runoff  from  the 
paved  areas  of  the  facility  could  be  pol- 
luted by  jetport  waste  and.  being  readily 
absorbed  in  the  porous  ground  of  sur- 
rounding areas,  might  contaminate  the 
acquifer  and  Miami's  water.  If  site  14 
is  to  replace  the  Glades  Jetport.  a  closer 
look  must  be  taken  at  the  possible  risks 
to  the  public  health. 

The  search  team  for  the  new  site  con- 
sidered a  number  of  potential  locations, 
but  one  very  fundamental  alternative 
was  not  available.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Jeti5ort  Pact,  the  cm-rent  Dade- 
Colller  site — the  "do-nothlnp:"  option — 
could  not  be  considered,  and  a  new  site 
had  to  be  chosen.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  present  site  is  more  than  adequate 
to  handle  current  activity  and  present 
levels  could  increase  almost  tenfold  with- 
out passing  the  original  projections,  de- 
spite tlie  lack  of  environmental  damage, 
unless  the  pact  is  abrogated  or  allowed 
to  terminate  without  action  next  year, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  asked 
to  pay  over  $69  million  to  acquire  land 
and  construct  facilities  simply  to  dupli- 
cate an  existing  and  perfectly  adequate 
site.  And  we  in  Congrses  will  be  called 
upon  to  authorize  and  appropriate  these 
funds. 

I  \va^  pleased  to  see  tliat  the  South 
Florida  Regional  Planning  Council, 
made  up  of  elected  ofiBclals  from  four 
south  Florida  counties  including  Dade, 
had  voted  unanimously  on  March  1.  to 
recommend  that  the  Jetport  Pact  be 
allowed  to  terminate  with  no  action.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Miami  Herald  report  of 
this  action  follows  for  your  information 
and  that  of  our  colleagues: 

(From   ihe  Miami  Herald,  M  .r.  2,  1976| 
Forget  Bun,DiNo  North  Dade  Jktpoht,  Plan- 
ning  Board  Tells  Metro.   Unitfjj  States 
Tlie     South     Florida     Regional     Planning 
Council  Monday  said  Metro  and  the  federal 
government  should  forget  about  building  a 
new  training  Jetport  in  Northwest  Dade. 
Goiui'-il    momhprs.    includinc;    two    Metro 
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commissioners,  said  there  simply  Isnt  a  need 
for  a  new  training  strip  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing facility  north  of  Everglades  National 
Park. 

In  a  9-0  vote,  the  council  reconunended 
that  the  Jetport  Pact  be  allowed  to  ternil- 
nate  when  Its  current  term  expires  In  1977. 

The  Jetport  Pact  is  the  1970  agreement  in 
which  Metro  agreed  to  close  the  Everglades 
training  airport  as  soon  as  a  substitute  site 
could  be  acquired  by  the  federal  government. 

The  site  being  proposed  for  acquisition  Is 
commonly  known  as  Site  14  which  straddles 
U.S.  27  Just  south  of  the  Broward  County 
line.  Metro  has  an  application  pending  for 
$69  million  In  federal  funds  to  develop  a 
training  airport  there. 

But  that  application  is  expected  to  run 
Into  difficulty  because  an  Impact  study  has 
shown  that  the  existing  training  strip  In  the 
Everglades  hasn't  caused  environmental 
damage. 

And  the  need  for  n  second  major  commer- 
cial airport — which  had  been  envisioned  for 
the  future  on  the  Northwest  Dade  Site  14 — 
apfjears  to  have  faded  because  of  a  leveling  off 
In  air  travel. 

Those  factors  led  to  Monday's  Regional 
Planning  Council  vote,  which  constitutes  the 
council's  comments  on  the  impact  study 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  planning  coimcU's  vote  doesn't  affect 
the  Jetport  Pact,  since  that  Is  an  agreement 
among  Metro,  the  state  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. But  the  vote  does  show  that  two 
Metro  commissioners,  Harvey  Ruvln  and 
Clara  Oesterle.  feel  that  the  acquisition  of 
Site  14  isn't  needed. 

The  planning  council  Is  made  up  of  elected 
otllclals  from  Dade,  Broward.  Palm  Beach  and 
Moniof"  coimties. 


MAPONITE         CATHOLIC        BISHOP 
PRAYS     FOR     RESTORATION     OF 

PE.ACE  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  recently 
was  my  great  privilege  to  attend  a  special 
charity  appeal  dinner  held  In  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.,  to  help  victims  of  the 
tragic  war  In  Lebanon. 

The  dinner  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Fi-ancis  M.  Zayek, 
Maronlte  Catholic  bishop  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  World  Lebanese  Cultursd 
Union  s  U.S.  National  Council.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  was  Bishop  Zayek,  who 
made  a  most  moving  appeal  for  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are,  in  his  words,  "ref- 
ugees in  their  own  homeland." 

The  future  of  Lebanon  remains  cloud- 
ed, Mr.  Speaker,  and  while  the  work  of 
statesmen  goes  on  in  an  effort  to  restore 
peace,  harmony,  and  brotherhood,  the 
urgent  need  continues  to  bring  solace  to 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  the  rising 
and  continuing  tensions  throughout  the 
Middle  East. 

It  Is  this  deep  tragedy  to  which  Bishop 
Zayek  addressed  himself  at  the  charity 
appeal  dinner,  and  I  commend  his 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  comments  to  my 
colleagues: 

Drennan  .said:  "The  first  daughter  to  the 
love  of  God,  Is  charity  to  man." 

We  are  gathered  tonight  for  a  Charity  Ap- 
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peal  Dinner,  to  help  the  victims  of  tbe  tragic 
war  in  Lebanon.  The  deed  of  charity '  Is  the 
noblest,  and  is  the  seal  and  mark  of  oar 
faith  and  love  for  Ood,  whom  we  do'  not  see, 
but  sM^e  in  our  neighbor.  I  am  sure  tbet 
many  of  you  remember  Lebanon  ae  It  was  two 
yesLrs  ago.  Lebanon  was  the  Switzerland  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  bridge  between  East 
and  West.  Beirut,  the  Paris  of  the  Middle 
East  with  its  tour  Universities,  It  was  the 
center  of  prosperity,  trading  and  lyanMng. 
Lebanon  was  a  land  of  freedom  civilization 
and  democracy  where  the  Christians,  Mos- 
lems and  Jews  lived  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  com.plete  harmony,  peace  and 
brotherhood.  More  than  300,000  Syrians 
found  In  Lebanon  work,  understanding  and 
led  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  in  their 
own  country. 

Today,  In  less  than  ten  months,  the  once 
prosperous  Lebanon  Is  but  ruins,  fire  and 
blood.  More  than  10,000  people  have  been 
killed  and  more  than  20,000  have  been 
wounded.  700,000  workers  are  out  of  their 
Jobs,  and  60,000  LebaTiese  are  refugees  in 
their  own  homeland  living  in  Monasteries, 
huts  and  tents.  The  widows,  the  orphans,  the 
wounded  and  many  other  victims  are  asking 
for  help — Our  Maronlte  Patriarch  has 
launched  an  appeal  to  the  world  to  save  the 
homeless  from  a  severe  winter  and  from  hun- 
ger. They  are  in  dire  need  at  antibiotics, 
medicines,  plasma  and  also  dried  eggs  and 
milk,  flour,  canned  meat  and  blankets.  We 
have  already  shipped  some  of  these  requests 
to  Lebanon. 

This  is  the  reason  of  our  Charity  Appeal 
dinner  tonight.  We  are  here  to  answer  their 
appeal,  to  thank  God  for  all  tbe  blessings 
which  He  bestowed  upon  us  abundantly,  and 
to  tell  Him  that  out  of  gratitude  to  His  gen- 
erosity toward  t«  we  are  not  forgetting  those 
ifho  hunger  for  justice,  peace  and  suste- 
nance. To  our  glftB  and  sacrifices  we  will  also 
add  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God  asking  Him 
to  finally  bring  peace  to  the  whole  Middle 
East  and  to  look  mercifully  up>on  the  blood- 
shed as  a  price  for  understanding,  coexist- 
ence and  reconciliation. 

This  is  what  Oasseb  Kayrouz,  a  22  year  old 
Maronlte  Seminarian,  has  written  before 
leaving  Damour  to  go  see  his  parents  and 
relatives  in  Nabha  and  before  he  was  cap- 
tured and  killed  by  the  leftists:  "To  my 
countrymen  I  say,  those  who  live  in  the  same 
house  can  have  their  differences,  but  without 
hating  one  another:  they  can  arg^e  with  one 
another,  but  without  killing  one  another, 
together.  Christians  and  Moslems,  we  ate, 
we  drank :  together  we  prayed  to  the  One  and 
Only  God.  1  ask.  If  I  am  killed  that  no  re- 
crimination may  be  taken.  I  am  sure  one 
day  the  mercy  of  God  will  gather  us  again. 
I  am  dust,  but  the  strength  of  Ood  will 
make  me  participant  of  the  Divine  Light  and 
life.  If  I  have  offended  Anyone.  I  ask  to  be 
forgiven,  because  I  am  a  sinful  servant  of 
the  Lord". 

My  dear  friends,  on  my  behalf  and  on  that 
of  all  those  who  will  benefit  from,  your  help, 
generosity  and  charity  I  extend  to  you  all 
our  deep  gratitude  and  assure  you  that  God 
will  reward  you  a  hundredfold  because  He 
has  promised  to  reward  whoever  gives  a 
glass  of  water  to  his  neighbor  in  His  name. 
I  take  this  oppOTtunlty  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere and  warm  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  your 
kindness,  your  standing  ovation  and  your 
love  for  the  values  which  I  represent  as  a 
Bishop  In  the  Catholic  Maronlte  Church.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
World  Lebanese  Cultural  Union,  represented 
by  Dr.  Daher  Rah!,  the  well  known  humani- 
tarians, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  W.  Woody 
and  all  those  who  worked  hard  to  make  this 
Charity  Appeal  Dinner  a  success.  I  thank  you 
and  wish  you  health  and  prosperity  and  ask 
God  to  keep  you  In  His  love  Euid  care  and 
bless  you  and  your  loved  ones  with  many 
years. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

MEDICAID  ABUSES 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF    NSW   JEB8BT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
change  current  medicaid  practices  as 
they  relate  to  independent  clinical  labo- 
ratory services — to  lower  costs,  to  help 
control  existing  and  potential  abuses, 
and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  ser«ce  for 
medicaid  and  other  patients. 

The  independent  clinical  laboratories 
to  which  I  refer  receive  medicaid  dollars 
for  performing  chemical,  bacteriological, 
and  other  examinations  on  human  body 
materials,  with  data  obtained  from  the 
examinations  used  as  part  of  the  process 
of  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  prevention  of 
various  diseases  and  for  assessing  an  in- 
dividual's medical  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  telling  evidence 
that  there  are  grievous  loopholes  in  the 
medicaid  program  which  allow  individ- 
uals to  profiteer  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

Specifically,  the  medicaid  fee  schedule 
for  reimbursing  laboratories  is  outdated 
and  must  be  redesigned  to  reflect  the 
highly  automated  and  technologically 
advanced  test  procedures  now  available. 
A  good  portion  of  medicaid  funds  Is  be- 
ing siphoned  off  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
number  of  health  care  providers — a 
handful  who  are  far  more  interested  in 
money  than  in  medicine,  far  more  in- 
terested in  profits  than  people. 

I  am  referring  to  various  clinical  labo- 
ratories which  chaimel  high  profits  di- 
rectly to  the  laboratory  owners  and, 
through  them,  to  some  of  the  physicians 
supplying  these  labs  with  medicaid- 
funded  test  business.  These  laboratory 
abuses,  which  bilk  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  needy,  have  become  a  national  scan- 
dal. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by 
Senator  Frank  Moss'  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  in  February  1976  it  was 
estimated  that,  by  conservative  esti- 
mates, $1  out  of  every  $5  spent  on  behalf 
of  medicaid  or  medicare  payments  for 
clinical  labs  was  either  fraudulent  or  im- 
necessary.  These  abuses  cost  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  and  untold  suffering. 
Some  of  the  abuses  are  subtle,  some  of 
them  are  gross,  but  all  of  them  are  im- 
conscionable.  They  must  be  stopped. 

One  example  of  abuse  described  in  sub- 
committee testimony,  involves  charges 
for  a  blood  chemistry  analysis  performed 
by  a  device  known  as  SMA-12.  This  de- 
vice reports  almost  instantly  on  the 
status  of  as  many  as  12  blood  chemistries 
in  any  given  test  samples.  Under  prevail- 
ing medicaid  fee  schedules  an  unauto- 
mated  laboratory  can  be  paid  the  $12.50 
for  a  SMA-12  test,  even  when  the  test  is 
actually  performed  by  a  larger  auto- 
mated laboratory  to  which  the  first  lab- 
oratory mailed  the  test  sample.  The 
automated  laboratory  retuiTis  the  results 
along  with  a  bill  for  $3.50  to  the  smaller 
laboratory.  Medicaid  Is  in  turn  billed  for 
the  $12.50  for  the  same  test.  Indeed,  some 
small  and  largely  imautomated   inde- 
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pendent  clinical  laboratories  have 
marked  up  as  much  ae  300  percent  or 
more  the  cost  of  tests  p^oimed  on  a 
subcontract  or  referral  basis  by  large 
automated  laboratories  and  then  collect 
the  markups  from  medicaid. 

In  the  area  of  overbilling,  there  have 
been  numerous  instances  where  labs  are 
able  to  overbUl  medicaid  for  certain  tests, 
even  under  false  test  claims,  without 
those  practices  being  detected  at  either 
the  prepayment  or  poslpayment  process- 
ing levels. 

S(Hne  laboratories  frequently  take  a 
single  test  which  produces  multiple,  com- 
ponent results,  such  as  the  chemistries 
produced  by  SMA-12,  tests  to  which  I 
referred  earUer,  and  bill  for  each  com- 
ponent as  if  it  were  a  sepcu^te  test.  Thus 
for  a  cost  to  one  lab  of  $3.50  for  work 
done  by  another,  medicaid  is  billed  a 
staggering  $58,  or  nearly  five  times  the 
maximum  permissible  reimbursement.  In 
another  area  of  overbilling,  laboratories 
have  billed  and  received  from  medicaid 
$15  for  a  German  measles  test  known 
as  Rubella  titer  when,  in  fact,  that  test 
had  been  performed  free  of  charge  for 
the  laboratory  by  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  State  in  which  the  lab  was 
located. 

It  is  the  fat  in  the  fee  schedules  which 
permits  these  outrageous  ripoffs  of  a  tax- 
payer-supported health  care  program  for 
the  impoverished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing goes  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating the  abuses  and  profiteering  I  have 
briefly  described. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  fee 
schedules  for  reimbursing  services  must 
relate  to  actual  costs  of  performing  the 
tests,  taking  into  consideration  advanc- 
ing technology  in  the  independent  clini- 
cal laboratory  industry.  We  could  real- 
ize as  much  as  a  40-percent  reduction  of 
current  service  cost  levels  by  implement- 
ing this  bill. 

This  bill  introduces  into  this  area  of 
medicaid  service  the  concept  of  com- 
petitive bidding.  Through  competitive 
bidding,  the  States  can  have  labora- 
tories bid  for  tests,  thus  allowing  for  a 
provision  of  services  at  a  cost  much  low- 
er than  currently  available.  In  fact,  in 
recent  subcommittee  hearings  held  in 
New  York  City,  it  was  stated  that  this 
method  could  realize  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  costs.  This  approach,  however,  at 
present  is  unlawful.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide authority  to  utilize  this  approach 
and  therefore  give  medicaid  recipients 
the  choice  of  providers.  In  addition, 
physicians  will  be  able  to  choose  labora- 
tories which  offer  greater  adequacy  and 
availability  of  service. 

This  bill  will  also  require  lalx)ratory 
services  to  be  provided  only  by  licensed 
laboratories  and  qualified  health  per- 
sonnel. In  conjunction  with  the  Clinical 
Laboratory  Improvement  Act,  the  bill 
will  result  in  the  upgrading  of  stand- 
ards and  quality  of  services  to  which  our 
citizens  are  entitled. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  reduce  charges  for 
services  provided  to  the  lowest  rate  pos- 
sible to  individuals  other  than  medicaid 
program  participants.  In  the  case  of  lab- 
oratory X-ray  services,  these  would  not 
exceed  the  lowest  amount  for  such  sen'- 
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ices,  and  only  a  nominal  amount  for 
processing  the  gamples. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
this  bill  we  can  address  many  of  the 
problems  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
they  relate  to  Independent  clinical  lab- 
oratories providing  medicaid  services: 
Problems  of  overcharging,  problems  of 
high  markups  and  problems  of  low  qual- 
ity. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  hopeful  that  hear- 
ings on  this  legislative  proposal  will  take 
place  simultaneously  with  those  already 
scheduled  next  week  on  a  separate,  but 
complementary,  bill  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  H.R.  11431.  the  Clinical  Lab- 
oratory Improvement  Act  of  1976. 


CONGRESSMAN  HEINZ  OFFERS  TWO 
BILL£I  TO  RECYCLE  ABANDONED 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF    PENNSYI-VANIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1976 
\  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
tti^  United  States  many  elementary  and 
secdndai-y  school  buildings  have  been 
forced  to  close  due  to  decreasing  enroll- 
ment, shifts  in  population,  consolidation, 
and  for  other  reasons  not  associated  with 
structural  deficiency.  In  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  144  schools  were  closed  be- 
tween September  1974.  and  September 
1975.  Another  120  are  ilated  for  closure 
at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year. 
Closer,  seven  schools  in  Montgomery 
Coimty,  Md.  aie  scheduled  to  cloi^e  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  same  problem  exists 
nationwide.  In  New  York  the  number  is 
over  200.  and  in  Salt  Lake  City  alone,  20 
schools  have  been  closed  during  the  past 
8  years  due  to  a  35-percent  decrease  in 
enrollment.  In  Wichita,  Kans.  13  schools 
have  been  closed  over  the  last  5  years. 

Many  of  these  buildings  are  structural- 
ly sound  and  centrally  located.  They 
could  continue  to  be  valuable  resomces 
for  their  communities  through  alternate 
uses.  The  problem  facing  most  com- 
mimities  in  which  these  buildiiigs  are  lo- 
cated is  lack  of  planning  a&sistance  and 
funds  to  convert  these  buildings  for  other 
productive  uses. 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  which 
are  designed  to  assist  communities  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  The  Surplus 
School  Conservation  Act  of  1976  is  de- 
signed to  provide  grants,  on  a  limited 
and  competitive  basis,  to  communities 
tiaat  wish  to  retain  unused  school  budd- 
ings for  other  productive  purpo.ses.  The 
Surplus  School  Conversion  Act  of  1976 
is  designed  to  encourage  private  indu.s- 
try  to  purchase  Uaese  buildings  for  con- 
version to  alternate  revenue  producing 
enterprises  in  situations  in  which  tite 
commimities  xio  longer  have  a  use  for 
these  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  post  World  War  II 
baby  boom  resulted  in  explosive  growth 
during  the  late  1950's  and  1960s  in  mariy 
school  districts.  During  this  period,  pub- 
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lie  school  enrollments  Increased  by  over 
8  million  students  to  a  peak  of  52.8  mil- 
Uon  pupils  in  1971.  Educational  planners 
were  conditioned  to  an  expansion  orien- 
tation. The  growth  enabled  remarkable 
changes  to  take  place  in  educational  pro- 
grams, facilities  and  services. 

In  recent  years,  these  same  sch>X)l  dis- 
tricts have  exnerienced  a  reverse  phe- 
nomenon—dechning  enrollments.  Na- 
tionally, the  first  decline  in  pubhc  school 
enrollment  occurred  in  1972.  Recent 
projections  of  public  school  enrollment 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  indicate 
a  decline  ol'  over  4  million  youn?rters  in 
gradt-.s  kinricrgarten  through  12  in  the 
next  10  years.  Shrinkage  and  how  to  cop.} 
with  it  have  become  a,<  muf^h  a  theme  of 
the  1970's  a.^  growth  wa.s  for  the  1950's 
and  1960's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  debate  over 
the  widespread  shrinkage  problem.  It  is 
creating  turmoil  at  the  elementary  level 
now.  and  the  trend  will  reach  secondary 
schools  within  a  few  years. 

In  addition  to  declinimr  enrollment, 
many  schools  have  been  closed  due  to 
out -mobility  of  the  population.  We  are  a 
country  of  movers,  or  m.ore  accurately, 
of  movers  and  slayer.s.  with  those  who 
move  being  apt  to  move  again,  and  most 
of  thr  movement  being  made  by  young 
people  So  we  have  the  problem  of  overall 
population  decline  made  sharper  by  out- 
migration.  The  flight  from  the  mner 
cities  has  compoimded  the  rate  of 
decline  for  tho.'^e  areas,  and  even  the 
older  "inner-rinf,''  suburbs  are  experienc- 
iixj.  decline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  mo:-t  com- 
plex problems  resulting  from  the  declin- 
ing enrollmeiit  is  what  to  do  with  school 
Luikhngs  that  are  no  longer  needed. 
While  community  and  school  officials 
have  had  experience  in  closing  obsolete 
schools,  many  districts  now  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  having  to  clo.'^e  rela- 
tively new  schools,  in  some  instances 
schools  that  are  not  even  paid  for. 

The  closing  of  the  neighborhood  school 
is  a  highly  emotional  event  for  students, 
parents,  and  staff.  Yet  it  hsis  become  a 
fact  of  life  for  many  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  an  entire  building  be- 
comes excess,  yet  is  structurally  soimd 
and  fit  for  rehabilitation  and  recycling, 
the  building  should  be  kept  in  use  by 
someone.  We  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience  in  abandoning  elementary 
schools  that  "mothballing"  seldom 
works.  We  know  the  best  way  to  protect 
property  is  to  fill  it  with  people.  Board- 
ing up  window  preserves  neither  the 
buildins  nor  the  real  estate  values  of  its 
neighborhood. 

The  No.  1  problem  of  clased  schools  Is 
vandalism.  Next  is  the  pressure  from 
those  who  cannot  stand  seeing  valuable 
property  sitting  idle.  Finally,  closed 
schools  are  a  psycholopical  thoni  in 
parents'  sides.  ".Since  these  buildings  are 
not  being  used  for  anything  else,  why 
can  our  children  not  go  there?" 

In  addition  to  th».se  pressures  against 
mothballing,  it  does  not  make  .sense 
economically  to  have  too  many  buildings 
standing  idle:  they  win  deteriorate.  So 
back  to  the  question — What  do  you  do 
with  an  empty  school? 

Mr    Speaker,  once  a  school  is  closed. 
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it  does  not  mean  that  the  productive  life 
of  the  building  is  over.  This  is  precisely 
the  reason  I  am  introducing  these  two 
bills  today.  What  commimities  need  is 
assistance  in  creating  a  plan  for  using 
these  buildings,  and  financial  assistance 
in  implementing  these  plans.  Almost  all 
communities  have  administrators  avail- 
able to  conduct  the  plans. 

Tliere  is  considerable  evidence  that 
imused  school  buildings  can  be  put  to 
'rood  alternate  uses  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  examples: 

Dayton,  Ohio,  where  a  2.200-student 
high  school  lias  been  converted  to  a  cen- 
ter for  manpower  training,  adult  basic 
education,  community  recreation  center, 
and  the  like. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  where  a  large  high 
school  was  relino.uished  to  the  city  for 
adult  education,  a  private  school,  and  a 
senior  citizens'  center. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.,  where  an  800  pupil 
junior  high  is  now  a  community/school 
center,  administrative  offices,  and  the 
like. 

Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  where  tlie  school 
board  has  taken  the  position  that  parts 
of  a  2.500-pupU  junior  high  can  be  used 
for  any  community  project  it  can  afford. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  where  one 
elementary  school  is  now  a  junior  col- 
lege, and  another  has  been  leased  to  tlie 
Navy  Reserve  which  pays  maintenance 
costs  in  return  for  use  of  the  building. 
There  are  many  additional  examples 
of  surplus  school  buildings  being  sold  to 
private  industry,  thus  returning;  these 
buildings  to  the  tax  rolls: 

Itliaca,  N.Y. — where  a  building  was 
sold  to  an  entrepreneur  who  recycled  it 
to  a  shopping  center,  housing  for  the  el- 
derly, and  private  offices. 

Claremont,  Calif. — where  an  old  "jchool 
i"^  now  a  shopping  center,  and 

Madison.  Wis. — where  an  engineering 
concern  bouglit  a  surplus  school  for 
offices. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  walk-in 
centers  for  counseling,  drug  abuse,  and 
other  rehabilitative  programs ;  neighbor- 
hood medical  and  dental  clinics;  light  in- 
dustry ;  warehouses,  and  many  more.  Un- 
fortunately, for  every  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, there  are  scores  of  instances  of 
abandoned  school  buildii^.gs  serving  no 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  these  two 
bills  is  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
enable  communities  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate, in  the  most  efficient,  creative,  and 
economical  manner  possible,  closed 
school  buildings  for  other  productive 
purposes  determined  by  the  communi- 
ties. Not  only  in  the  fields  of  educational 
and  social  services,  but  also  for  commer- 
cial, revenue  producing  purposes  so  that 
taxpayer's  will  recover  some  of  their 
equity  in  unused  property. 

Tliese  proposals  are  specific  and  prag- 
matic. They  do  not  pretend  to  solve  seri- 
ous problems  overnight.  They  are  real- 
istic steps  needed  to  meet  a  growing 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  receiving 
tremendously  encouraging  support  for 
these  bills  from  school  and  municipal 
officials  from  throughout  the  coimtry.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  "surplus 
school  conservation"  and  "surplus  school 
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conversion"  acts  in  the  firm  belief  that 
through  enactment  we  can  bdp  com- 
munities solve  a  very  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem.  I  believe  the  bills  I  have 
introduced  are  proper  vdiicles  for  our 
efforts. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  THE   1946  INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION  ACT 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1976 

ULt.  young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  my  colleague  Mr.  Don  Clausen  of 
California,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  amend  the  1946  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  beyond  the  cur- 
rent termination  date  of  April  10,  1977 
to  September  30,  1978,  a  period  of  18 
months. 

This  proposal  is  the  product  of  a  re- 
cently completed  investigation  by  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  into  the  Commission's  work  and 
its  progress  toward  completing  same. 
OMB  concluded  that  the  Commission's 
work  is  proceeding  in  an  expeditious 
manner  which  should  result  in  substan- 
tial completion  of  the  bulk  of  the  pend- 
ing claims  by  the  end  of  1977.  The  ad- 
ministration's recommendation  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  permitting  plain- 
tiffs in  the  remaining  cases  to  enjoy  the 
same  forum  and  appellate  procedures  as 
those  who  preceded  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  serve  to  reduce  so  far  as 
possible  the  niunber  of  cases  which  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
upon  termination  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  established  to 
hear  and  adjudicate  for  once  and  all 
time  all  Indian  tribal  claims  against  the 
United  States,  both  legal  claims  and 
moral  claims  based  on  unconscionable 
dealings,  which  occurred  prior  to  1946. 
Previously,  Congress  had  handled  such 
claims  by  enacting  special  jurisdictional 
statutes  authorizing  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear  them  individually.  By  es- 
tablishing the  Commission,  Congress 
ended  this  practice.  It  required  all  tribes 
to  file  their  claims  with  the  Commis- 
sion by  August  13,  1951,  authorized  the 
Commission  to  award  only  cash  pay- 
ments for  valid  claims,  and  barred  any 
return  of  lands  to  a  claimant. 

Three  himdred  and  seventy  claims 
were  filed  which,  through  severance  and 
redocketing,  resulted  in  615  total  dock- 
ets. As  of  March  18,  1976,  460  of  the  615 
claims  had  been  disposed  of,  with  195 
having  been  dismissed,  265  dockets  re- 
stating in  awards  totaling  $576,300,000 
and  155  claims  still  pending  in  various 
stages  of  litigation. 

The  1946  act  required  the  Commission 
to  complete  its  work  within  10  years. 
However,  in  setting  this  limit.  Congress 
underestimated  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  preparing  and  trying  100-year-old 
claims  and  in  establishing  "new  law."  It 
also  imderestimated  the  innumerable 
procedural  and  other  delays  commonly 
a.ssociated  with  extremely  complex  llti- 
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gation.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Commission 
did  not  meet  its  original  deadline.  Since 
then.  <3ongre88  has  four  times  extended 
the  Ccwnmlssinn'B  life  for  5-year  periods. 
The  last  extension,  passed  in  1972,  set 
^nll  10,  1977  as  the  Commission's  ter- 
mination date  and  provided  that  all  re- 
maining business  be  transferred  to  the 
U£.  Court  of  Claims  for  completion. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  amended  the 
Commission's  1976  authorization  with  a 
provision  extending  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission for  3  years.  However,  a  majority 
of  House  conferees  opposed  the  amend- 
ment and  the  matter  was  deferred  for 
further  study.  Tomon-ow  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  will  conduct 
a  hearing  on  tlie  Commission's  atmual 
authorization.  It  should  t>e  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  consider  the  18-month 
extension  proposed  in  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  a  review  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  transferring  uncom- 
pleted cases  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
1977  will  show  that  such  transfers  would 
most  likely  result  m  unnecessary  expense 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  would 
certainly  delay  rather  than  expedite 
completion  of  the  remaining  Indian 
claims.  An  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Commission  would  avoid  these  conse- 
quences and  ultimately  serve  the  cause 
of  justice  for  Native  Americans.  I  there- 
fore strongly  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal. 
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SERTOMA  CLUB  ESSAY  WINNER 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl'ATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Ml-.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ser- 
toma  Club  of  East  Indianapolis  recently 
sponsored  an  essay  contest  on  "What 
Freedom  Means  to  Me."  There  were  30 
finalists. 

Mike  Gable  of  School  77  in  Indianap- 
olis won  with  the  following  essay: 
The  Obeat  Gift 
(By  Mike  Gable) 

In  the  year  1776,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived a  gift,  the  gift  of  freedom.  A  gift 
that  was  not  bought  with  money  but  with 
fighting  and  hard  work. 

Inside  the  great  gift  are  smaller  gifts.  The 
gift  to  vote  for  whomever  you  think  can  do 
the  best  job.  The  right  to  trial  by  a  Jury. 
The  gift  to  voice  your  opinion  ae  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  gift  to  peaceable  assembly. 
The  gift  to  an  equal  education.  The  gift  to 
own  your  own  property. 

To  be  worthy  of  these  gifts  you  should 
try  to  live  up  to  your  responsibilities  as  an 
American.  One  of  your  responsibilities  Is  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  respect  the  rights 
of  others  and  to  vote  In  an  election.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  your  responsibilities  from 
a  list  of  others.  I  think  as  an  American  you 
should  try  your  best  to  live  up  to  these 
responsibilities. 

For  these  gifts  we  should  say  thank  you 
to  people  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
others  who  helped  us  earn  our  freedom.  We 
should  try  to  carry  out  their  dreams  to  help 
America  grow  stronger. 

As  America  grows  stronger  people  will 
grow  to  love  and  respect  freedom.   I  hope 


people  will  love  and  cberlab  freedom  so  It 
wlU  never  periab  tram  Hie  United  States  or 
any  other  place  in  the  world  where  It  Is 
shared. 

The  runners  up  were: 

Winner  and  school : 

Mike  Gable,  77; 

Amy  Krohn,  St.  Lawrence; 

Diana  Imel,  112; 

Twlla  Hendrickson,  28; 

Chris  Graves,  37; 

Valerie  Garrett,  53; 

Paul  Murphy,  81; 

Michael  Curry,  85; 

Barbara  Bowden,  Wanamaker; 

James  Robertson,  94; 

Jeff  Walker,  111; 

Ellen  Trick,  Brookvlew; 

Robert  Schutt,  Grassy  Creek; 

David  Mooney,  Heather  Hills; 

Pat  Jeffers,  Little  Flower; 

Laura  Wesner,  Lakeside; 

Peter  Worley,  Pleasant  Run; 

Monica  Plttman,  Sunny  Heights; 

Mary  Frances  Zappla,  Holy  Spirit; 

Ian  O'Brien,  Moorebead; 

Maria  Gonzalez,  St.  Bemadette; 

Elizabeth  Myers,  Lady  of  Lourdes; 

Felicia  Roseburg,  88; 

Maggie  Matl,  St.  Simon; 

Jim  Bowie,  Hawthorne; 

Debra  Eltzrotb,  62; 

Karen  Tribble,  54; 

Mlssl  Koon,  St.  Matthew; 

Jeff  Johnson,  57; 

James  Cole,  St.  Rita. 


fro:it.eijIS    and  abuses  in  the 

FOOD  stamp  PROGRAM 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  concerned  about  the  rapidly  esca- 
lating costs  in  the  food  stamp  program 
and  about  the  increasing  incidence  of 
problems  and  abuses  in  this  critical  area. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act,  the  Michel- 
Buckley  bill,  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  col- 
umn that  sums  up  the  character  of  the 
problems  that  plague  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  column  is  headed,  "Pood  Stamp 
Scandal  Shows  Reagan  Right."  and  it 
goes  on  to  describe  some  of  the  former 
California  Governor's  proposals  for  local 
control.  It  is  an  accurate  headline  in  an- 
other sense:  It  was  Governor  Reagan's 
task  force  of  State  and  local  officials  who 
first  described  many  of  the  problons,  and 
advanced  many  of  the  recommendations 
for  solution,  over  18  months  ago.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

(From  the  Times-Picayune,  Jan.  19.  1976) 
Food  Stamp  Scandal  Shows  Reagan  Right 
(By  John  D.  Lofton.  Jr.) 
Washington. — ^Last   year,   when   Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon  bad  the  guts  to 
commit  truth  publicly,  and  labeled  the  feder- 
al food  stamp  prog;ram  "a  well-known  haven 
for  chiselers  and  rip-off  arttstB."  he  was  vi- 
ciously attacked  as  a  Uar  by  Sen.  G«otg«  Mo 
Oovern,  who  heads  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
The  South  Dakota  Democrat  blasted  ibm 
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Secretary  for  n'»»f'"g  "ft  deliberate  misstate- 
ment," and  cbarged  that  what  Mr.  Simon 
was  saying  about  the  program  was  "sbarply 
at  odds  with  all  other  available  data." 

But  now,  m  a  couple  at  excellent  Investi- 
gative articles  in  the  Washington  Star  news- 
paper, reporter  Michael  Satchell  has  made 
some  new  data  available  which,  to  put  it 
mildly,  leaves  Sen.  McGovern  looking  rathor 
ridiculous. 

It  seems  that  government  alldHor^^  and 
FBI  agents  have  uncovered  evidence  of  ma.s- 
si-.e  and  Illegal  use  of  federal  funds  amonp 
some  of  the  6,700  banks,  credit  unions,  ciiecV:- 
ca^hlng  outfits  and  other  agencies  nation- 
wide that  sell  food  stamps  to  the  public 

A  preliminary  survey  hy  Department  of 
Agriculture  inveitigators,  which  only  skuns 
the  surface,  shows  that,  despite  a  law  which 
requires  them  to  deposit  within  24  hours  re- 
ceipts of  $1,000  or  more  from  food  stamp 
cotipon  sales.  18  stamp  vendors  have  not  ye: 
deposiied  receipts  totaling  $8,788,983. 

Reporter  Satchell  says  a  portion  of  ihls 
$8  7  million  seems  to  have  i>een  jerabe^led. 
either  spent  or  salted  away."  i  »vo  credit 
union  vendors  reportedly  u.sed  their  food 
stamp  receipts  to  pay  operating  expenses  ar.cl 
to  make  loans.  This  free  ii->e  of  federal  fui»cis 
Is  called  "lapplnt;." 

A  top  Agriculture  Department  oIBclal  Is 
quoted  as  saying:  'The  potential  of  this  is 
enormous,  Just  enornions.  Just  the  first  quick 
check  has  turned  up  a  handful  of  vendors 
owing  $8.7  million.  Imagine  what  it  could 
amount  to  when  the  entire  program  is  au- 
dited. How  much  of  the  money  ha.i  vanished' 
And  how  long  has  this  been  going  on?  Yo'.i 
have  millions  of  federal  dollars  floatmg 
around  ta  the  inner  cities.  What  s  It  been 
used  for?  Has  It  financed  Illegal  activities? 
Why  Is  It  only  now  being  discovered? 

There  are  al.so  strong  Indications  ihat  a 
cover-up  has  been  going  for  a  long,  long 
time  to  hide  these  illegal  activitie.,  within 
the  federal  food  stamp  program.  Reporter 
Satchell  quotes  several  nalddle-level  em- 
ployes of  the  program  as  saying  that  the 
process  of  "lapping"  has  been  going  on  for 
years  but  that  the  rule  was:  Keep  it  quiet, 
don't  rock  the  boat." 

What  this  emerging  sCi':.aal  -.vltiiln  the 
food  stamp  program  demonstrates  is  the 
wisdom  of  Ronald  Keagans  suggp.-tlon  that 
programs  such  as  this  should  be  totally 
funded  and  operated  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, where,  presumably,  they  would  be 
rttn  much  more  efficiently  and  policed  more 
closelv;  or,  perhaps,  be  eliminaied  entirely. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  states  are  supposed 
to  be  the  first  ime  of  defense  agamst  fraud 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  But,  In  fact,  there 
Is  actually  a  disincentive  for  the  states  to 
ferret  out  wrongdoing  because,  for  one  thing, 
it  Is  all  federal  money — not  state  dollars — 
that  pay  for  the  bonus  value  of  the  food 
stamps  which  amounted  to  $4  4  billion  In 
Fiscal  1975,  It  is  only  human  nature  that 
people  spending  other  people's  money  are 
much  less  careful  than  if  they  were  spending 
their  own. 

Presently— as  it  :s  now  run  from  Washing- 
ton— the  food  stamp  program  is  a  mess.  As 
reporter  Satchell  writes,  quoting  employes 
from  within  the  Agriculture  Department 
Pood  Stamp  Division,  the  program  is  "rife 
w^lth  cronyism  and  nepotism  and  is  a  haven 
for  Incompetents  and  that  much  of  the  blame 
for  turning  food  stamps  Into  the  worst  run 
of  the  nation's  welfare  programs  lies  with 
poor  leadership  within  the  division." 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  program,  like 
food  stamps,  thftt  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  retiurn 
to  the  states — where,  unlike  at  the  federal 
level,  there  U  at  least  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  raform  Mmm  Incredibly  expensive  boon- 
doggles— the  mote  tbe  Ideas  being  put  forth 
by  the  former  CallfomH  Governor  make 
sense. 

In  any  event,  In  light  of  these  recent  revc- 
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latlons  about  the  federal  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  burden  of  proof  would  seem  to 
be  not  on  those,  like  Ronald  Beagaa,  vlko 
want  more  local  control  ovar  the  program, 
but  on  those  who  argue  that  It  should  eon- 
tlnue  to  be  funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 
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OPEN   THE   DOOR   FOR   CLOSET 
CAPITALISM 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MKUIGAN 

IN  TIIi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^ T.VII^'ES 

Thursday.  March   IH.  1976 

Mi-.  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  cap- 
italism lomai!  s  the  backbone  of  thi."? 
country,  ri.s  well  a.s  a  declining  number 
of  other  nations,  m  .spite  of  efforts  In 
recent  years  by  liberals  to  .shortcircuit 
the  .sys^tom  Unfortunately,  many  of  its 
advocates  have  become  reticent,  not  for 
the  I.ick  of  a  forum  from  which  to  speak 
but  rather  in  reflexive  protection  against 
the  diatribes  of  a  vocal  minority  extoll- 
ing tho  benefits  of  socialism  and  protest- 
ing the  decadence  of  capitalism. 

Micliael  .Vov.ik.  a  Catholic  theologian 
in  a  March  14tli  Wa.shington  Post 
column,  lias  labeled  these  supporters. 
■Closet  Catntallsts."  and  in  fact  makes  a 
confession  much  like  the  alcoholic  ad- 
mitting his  illness,  that  he  has  been  one 
for  years.  He  explains  that  a'thoueh  he 
tried  to  rationalize  socialism,  an  efifort 
made  to  keep  in  tunc  with  the  times, 
his  logic  and  commonsense  finally  pre- 
vailed and  rejected  its  concepts 

Likewise,  I  think  this  Congress  has 
many  "Closet  Capitiilists,"  men  and 
women  who  stand  with  the  current  trend 
to  liberalize,  or  more  correctly  socialize. 
our  fundamental  economic  stiucture  but 
who  are  unable  to  shake  the  realiza- 
tion tliat  'decadent"  capitalism  has  pro- 
duced achievements  unparalleled  else- 
wiiere 

This  very  richness,  the  residual  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption,  has  enabled 
lus  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
more  comprehensively  and  equitably 
than  alternative  forms  of  government. 
I  appeal  to  those  of  my  colleagues,  who 
continue  to  be  distressed  by  the  logic  of 
those  programs  which  belittle  the  bene- 
fits of  capitalism,  tlie  importance  of 
profits,  and  the  need  for  the  independ- 
ent entrepreneur.  Iii  all  likelihood,  you 
are  a  closet  capitalist. 

It  is  not  something  for  which  one 
.should  be  embarassed.  In  contrast,  you 
.should  be  proud  that  you  have  not  al- 
lowed youiself  to  be  swayed  by  fallacious 
arguments  that  would  undermine  the 
fundamentals  of  oui-  society. 

The  incentives  provided  by  capitalism, 
however  decadent  in  its  rewards  for 
those  who  would  take  advantage  of  them, 
benefits  ever>'one.  The  proof  is  around 
you.  It  cannot  be  denied,  nor  should  it 
be. 

Profit  is  the  magic  word  that  stimu- 
lates investment  which  in  turn  allows  for 
growth,  expansion,  and  renewal.  These 
activities  mean  jobs,  productive  and 
permanent,  without  which  any  effort 
directed  to  the  social  needs  of  our  society 
would  fail. 


Profits  motivate  our  most  intelllgait, 
our  most  Industrious,  and  our  most  cre- 
ative to  produce  to  their  maximum  ca- 
pacity, for  whatever  reason,  and  com- 
pensates them  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
provides  the  dreams  of  better  days  and 
higher  standards  of  living  which  moti- 
vate our  youth  to  educate  themselves. 
And  who  benefits  from  all  this?  We  all 
do. 

Better  education  provides  the  mecha- 
nism for  even  greater  utilization  of  the 
tools  of  capitalization.  Better  technol- 
ogy, higher  efficiency,  and  greater  pro- 
duction are  its  results.  More  jobs  and  a 
greater  surplus,  above  our  consumption, 
are  its  gains. 

Therefore.  I  call  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Novak's  article  reprinted  below  as  a 
guide  for  reexamining  your  own  con- 
victions. You  may  be  siu'prised.  Closet 
capitalists  may  be  found  in  many  differ- 
ent forms,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a 
Congressman : 

|Fr..>i.  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14.  19761 
.\   CLostT  C.^PI^.^LI3T  Cont-essfs 
(By  Michael  Novak) 
Tne  day  I  heard  Michael  Harrington  say 
tliat   most  liberals  are  "closet  soclalUts,"  I 
Icnew  by  my  revulsion  that  I  had  to  ft«:e  an 
ugly   truth  about  myself.  For  years,  I  had 
tried  to  hide,  even  from  myself,  my  uncon- 
scious convictions.  In  the  InteUectual  circles 
I    frequent,    persons   with   IncUnatloiis    like 
mv  own  are  mocked,  considered  to  be  com- 
promised, held  at  arm's  length  as  security 
risks.    We   are   easily    Intimidated. 

The  truth  Is  there  are  probably  millions 
of  us.  Who  knows?  Your  brother  or  sister 
muy  be  one  of  us.  The  fellow  teachmg  in  the 
class  next  to  yours:  the  columnist  for  the 
rival  paper;  even  the  famous  liberated 
poetes.s— our  kind,  hiding  their  convictions 
out  of  fear  of  retribution,  lurk  everj-where. 
Eren  now  we  may  be  corrupting  your  chll- 
dren. 

We  are  the  closet  capitalists.  Now.  at  last, 
cur  time  has  come.  The  whole  world  is  going 
socialist.  Nearly  118  out  of  142  nations  of  the 
world  are  socialist  tyrannies.  A  bare  24  are 
free-economy  democracies.  We  are  the 
world's  newest,  least  understood  and  little 
loved  minority.  It  is  time  for  us  to  begin. 
everywhere,  organizing  cells  of  the  Capitalist 
Liberation  Front. 

I  first  realized  I  was  a  capitalist  when  all 
my  fi  lends  began  publicly  declaring  that 
they  were  socialists,  Harrington  and  John 
Kenneth  GaUbraith  having  called  the  sig- 
nal. How  I  wished  I  could  be  as  left  as  they : 
Night  after  night  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
of  the  coherence  of  their  logic;  I  did  my  best 
to  go  .straight.  I  held  up  In  the  privacy  of  my 
room  pictures  of  every  socialist  land  known 
to  me :  North  Korea.  Albania,  Czechoslovakia 
(land  of  my  grandparents)  and  even  Sweden. 
Nothing  worketl. 

When  I  quizzed  ray  socialist  InteUectual 
friends,  I  found  they  didn't  like  socialist 
countries,  either.  They  aU  said  to  me:  "We 
want  socialism,  but  not  like  Eastern  Europe." 
I  said:  "Cuba?"  No  suggestion  won  their 
assent.  They  didn't  want  to  be  identified  with 
China  (except  that  the  streets  seemed  clean) . 
Nor  with  Tanzania.  They  loved  the  idea  of 
socialism. 

•But  what  Is  It  about  this  particular  idea 
you  like?"  I  asked.  "Gtovernment  control? 
Will  we  have  a  Pentagon  of  heavy  Industry?" 
Not  exactly.  Nor  did  they  think  my  sugges- 
tion witty,  that  under  socialism  everything 
would  function  like  the  Post  Offlce.  When 
they  began  to  speak  of  -planning,"  I  asked, 
who  would  police  the  planners?  They  had 
enormous  faith  In  poUUclans^  bureaucrats 
and  experts.  Especially  In  experts. 
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"WIU  Mayor  Daley  have  'clout'  over  the 
planners?"  I  aaked,  seeking  a  little  conxfcrt. 
"Or  congressmen  from  Mississippi? "  My 
friends  thought  liberal-minded  persons 
would  make  tbe  key  decisions.  Knowing  the 
nation,  I  can't  feel  so  sure.  Knowing  the 
Mberal-mlnded,  I'm  not  so  comforted. 

Since  they  have  argued  that  oU  companies 
are  now  too  large,  I  couldnt  see  how  an 
:IEW  that  included  OU  would  be  amaller. 
My  modest  proposal  was  that  they  encourage 
monopoly  in  every  Industry  and  then  make 
each  surviving  corporation  l^ad  a  cabinet 
officer. 

Practical  discussions  seemed  beside  the 
point.  FinaUy,  I  realised  that  soclaUsm  la 
r.ot  a  political  proposal,  not  an  economic 
plan.  Socialism  Is  tbe  residue  of  Judaeo- 
Chrlstian  faith,  without  religion.  It  Is  a  be- 
lief in  commuoity.  the  goodness  of  tbe  hu- 
man race  and  paradise  on  earth. 

That's  when  I  discovered  I  was  an  Incur- 
able and  Inveterate,  as  well  as  sec^ret,  sinner. 
I  believe  In  sin,  I'm  for  capltaUam,  modified 
and  made  InteUlgent  and  pabllc-aplritMl,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  world  tnt  for  dnnera.  It 
allows  human  beings  to  do  pretty  much  mitMlk 
they  will.  Socialism  Is  a  system  buUt  on  be- 
lief m  human  goodness;  so  It  never  works. 
Capitalism  Is  a  system  built  on  beUef  In  hu- 
man selfishness;  given  tShecks  and  balances, 
it  Is  nearly  always  a  smashing,  scandalous 
success.  Check  Taiwan,  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Hong  Kong  and  (one  of  the  newest  natKms 
In  one  of  the  recently  most  underdeveloped 
sectors  at  the  worM)  these  United  States. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  China, 
and  also  a  Russia.  The  United  States  was 
only  a  gleam  in  Patrick  Henrys  eye. 

Wherever  you  go  In  the  world,  dn  thrives 
better  under  capitalism.  Ifs  presnmptuooB 
to  believe  that  God  Is  on  any  human's  al(to. 
(Actually,  If  capitalism  were  godless  and  so- 
cialism were  deeply  rellgiouB^  the.  roles  <rf 
many  spokesmen  In  America  would  be  re- 
versed In  fascinating  ways.)  But  God  did 
make  human  beings  free.  Flee  to  sin.  God^ 
heart  may  have  been  socialist;  his  design 
was  capitalist  as  hell.  Thsrft-ls  an  tnnate 
tendency  in  socialism  toward  authoritari- 
anism. Left  to  themselves,  all  human  beings 
won't  be  good;  most  must  be  concerned. 
Capitalism,  accepting  human  stnfulness,  rubs 
sinner  against  sinner,  making  even  dry  wood 
yield  a  spark  of  grace. 

Capitalism  has  given  the  planet  Its  present 
Impetus  for  liberation.  Everywhere  else  they 
are  hawking  capitalist  Ideas:  growth,  liber- 
ation, democracy,  investments,  banking.  In- 
dustry, technology.  Millions  are  alive,  and 
living  longer,  because  of  medicine  devrt<q>- 
ed  under  capitalism  Without  our  enormous 
psychic  energy,  productivity  and  Inventions, 
oil  would  still  be  lying  imder  Saudi  Arabia. 
undiscovered,  unpumped  and  useless.  Coffee, 
bananas,  tin,  siigar  and  other  items  of  trade 
would  have  no  markets.  Capitalism  has  made 
the  world  rich.  Inventing  riches  other  pop- 
ulations didn't  know  they  had.  And  yielding 
sinful  pleasures  for  the  millions. 

Six  per  cent  of  tbe  world's  population 
consumes,  they  say,  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
goods.  The  same  6  per  cent  produces  more 
than  60  per  cent;  far  more  than  it  tym  con- 
sume. No  other  system  can  make  such  a 
statement,  even  in  lands  more  populous. 
elder  and  richer  than  our  own.  As  everybody 
kuov,'s,  hedonism  requires  excess. 

Look  out,  world!  The  cloeet  ci4>itaUst  are 
c:>mlug  out.  You  don't  have  to  lore  us.  We 
don't  need  your  love.  If  we  can  help  you 
out,  we'll  be  glad  to.  A  system  buUt  on  sin 
is  built  on  very  solid  ground  Indeed.  The 
.saintllness  of  aoclallam  will  not  feed  the 
poor.  Tbe  United  States  may  be,  as  many  of 
you  say,  the  worthless  and  doepteable  prodi- 
gal son  among  the  nations.  Just  wait  and  see 
who  gets  the  fatted  c^f. 
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SYNTHETIC  FUELS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PSMJiSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  needs  a  strcmg 
synthetic  fuels  industry,  Ixit  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  get  it  unless  major  changes  take 
place  in  our  attitudes  about  its  impor- 
tance to  our  future.  Time  and  again,  we 
have  been  told  that  unless  we  begin  to- 
day, th«  long-term  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence will  not  begin  to  be  met 
tomorrow — ^if  ever.  Much  of  our  hope 
rests  with  the  quick  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels. 

Despite  evidence  cl^u-ly  showing  that 
a  staable  portioa  of  our  national  energy 
needs  can  be  provided  through  quick 
conuuerdallsation  of  already  existing 
synf uels  technology,  almost  no  effort  has 
been  made  by  ERDA  to  iiicorporate  al- 
ready known  capacity  into  our  national 
energy  program.  Their  inertia  stems 
from  poUcleB  seoningly  able  to  do  only 
one  thing — ^to  slow  down  the  growth  and 
derelopment  of  alternate  fuels.  Why  this 
Is  so  at  a  time  when  we  continually  hear 
of  the  need  to  deregulate  natural  gas,  to 
decontrol  oil.  and  to  press  ahead  far  nu- 
clear power  devdopment  is  no  mystery. 
It  is  aintpiy  a  case  of  mi^laced  empha- 
sis OD  s<dution8  to  energy  needs. 

American  industry  has  told  us  over 
and  over  again  that  It  Is  willing  to  gal- 
vanize Its  know-how.  Its  organizational 
capacity  and  Its  capital,  and  go  into  syn- 
fuds  production.  What  industry  wants  is 
assurance  that  it  win  be  able  to  recover 
Its  (V)erating  costs,  and  obtain  a  reason- 
able return  on  its  investment.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  will  get  neither,  and  the  real 
loser  will  be  the  AmArican  pec^jJe  who 
will  be  left  with  littte  solution  to  the 
energy  supply  problems  we  an  know  Ue 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  H.R.  11494 
to  provide  a  very  necessary  incentive  to 
that  search  for  answers.  I  believe  we  must 
use  as  many  synf  uels  technologies  as  we 
can  muster.  I  beUeve  we  must  anioipt  as 
much  flexibility  in  our  choices  as  we  can 
develop.  I  am  confident  that  my  bin  wIU 
provide  opportunity  f  (w  both  to  happen. 
Recent  hearings  before  the  House  Sci- 
ence axid  Technology  Subcommittee, 
ably  chaired  by  my  good  friend  and  ooi- 
league  Ken  Hechler,  revealed  grave  mis- 
givlngs  held  by  various  industry  leaders 
oooceming  present-day  synfu^  poUcies. 
Many  of  industry's  fears  can  be  elimi- 
nated if  HH.  11494  is  enacted.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  Including  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  account  of  the  piobkem  and  its 
solution  carried  in  the  March  1  issue  of 
ttie  OU  and  Gas  Journal.  The  text  fol- 
lows: 

KRDA   Poucixs   Bam   Slowxkg   Gsowtr   of 
Altbenatx  Fuels 
The   Energy   Research    and    Development 
ArtmtnlBtrattop  resembled  a  well-used  dart- 
board  last  week  after  a  series  of  congres- 
sional hearings  on  Its  fosetl-fuel  program. 
Industry   and   congressmen    alike    seorad 
EBDA    for    pi^Mr-rldden    bureaucracy    and 
weak  efforts  to  get  the  synthetic-fuels  In- 
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dustry  eC  the  grmai*  in  Bouse  actanoe  and 
tSBhneiogy  euboaKiBlMae  heerl^B. 

laitmUrr  ertttes  daloMd  StlftA  «m  faU 
to  Meet  Its  iatm-term  goei  at  detdaptag 
altenuite-fuels  muftiim  by  whtdt  the  CJS. 
could  reduce  Its  dependence  on  fc»«lgn  oU. 

ERDA's  most  vaoal  amA  eutspoken  critic 
was  Carl  E.  Bagge,  NaUonal  Coal  Association 
president,  who  said  that  MBDA'b  ptoMem  "is 
the  fact  that  Its  priaurj  awthod  for  per- 
forming research,  devcic^ment,  and  demon- 
stration is  predicated  ui>on  a  paternalistic 
and  pedantic  Yather-knovB-bwf  assump- 
tion." ^ 

Proposals  rut.  Bagge  charged  that  "several 
(industry)  intexests  have  reesaay  been  pre- 
cluded from  pursuing  otherviae  vleUe  proj- 
ects precisely  because  of  the  rigidity  of 
SMDA'B  reqaest-for-jaopoaris  Uddftng  pro- 
cedure," which  he  aigued  aboald  be  much 
more  flexible. 

Bagge  explained  that  "SBiaA's  stubborn 
insistence  on  following  the  Mtmo  pattern  In 
its  contracting  is  a  major  obstacle  to  energy 
progress." 

Far  example,  with  demenetratton  plants, 
program  officials  Identify  an  area  at  tech- 
nology and  then  ISBoe  a  xeqaest  fbr  pro- 
posals. Conceptual-design  oontnM^  are  then 
Issued  which  are  100%  funded  by  £IU>A. 
Upon  completion  of  these  Aestgxw,  a  win- 
ning design  Is  selected,  and  Industry  and 
KRDA  share  the  remaining  co.?ts  of  the  proj- 
ect on  a  50-50  basis. 

"We  do  not  beUeve  ERDA  should  par- 
ticipate in  demonstraUon  plants  the  same 
way  every  time,"  Bagge  said.  "Achieving  en- 
ergy Independence  wlU  requite  the  use  of 
many  coel-utllizing  technologies,  each  of 
which  wm  require  the  resolution  of  different 
economic,  technical,  and  environmental  un- 
certainties before  they  can  be  successfully 
conunerciallzed.  We  submit  that  untfl  ERDA 
develops  sufBclent  flezlbUlty  to  deal  with 
each  technology,  it  will  not  suoceed  In  its 
stated  mission." 

Bagge  suggests  that  ERDA  encourage  un- 
solicited proposals  for  a  whole  range  of  proj- 
ects within  the  context  of  general  goal- 
orlented  guidelines,  thereby  eliminating  the 
current  rigidity  within  the  agency. 

Supporting  Bagge  was  Dr.  George  HiU,  di- 
rector of  the  fossil-fuel  department  of  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute.  HiU,  "dis- 
mayed at  the  procurement  policies  and  time 
delays  associated  with  SRDA  procurements," 
said  that  the  "requirement  to  issue  competi- 
tive requests  for  proposals  at  each  stage  of 
a  major  pilot  or  demonstration-plant  peo- 
curement  unnecessarily  stretches  out  the  de- 
velopment program  and  leaves  the  selected 
contracts  of  a  given  phase  uncertain  as  to 
his  future  role  in  the  project." 

Incentives  needed?  But  even  with  a  more 
flexible  bidding  process,  some  Industry  rep- 
resentatives claimed  that  synthetic -fuels  de- 
velopment would  not  come  about  without 
some  federal  financial  Incentives. 

American  Gas  Association  Pres.  P.  DonaJd 
Hart  expressed  his  concern  with  the  lack  of 
progress  In  the  development  of  a  hlgh-BTU, 
coal-gaslflcation  industry.  Though  the  t«rgi 
process  has  proved  the  industry  a  viable  one. 
Hart  said,  no  commercial  plants  have  been 
bunt  because  of  the  financing  problems.  Hart 
tnged  Congress  to  enact  a  bUl  providing  loan 
guarantees  for  hlgh-BTU  gasification  plants. 
Columbia  Gas  System  Inc.,  however, 
pliunped  for  an  assured  governmental  pric- 
ing policy  for  synfuels.  Aooordiog  to  Chair- 
man and  President  Bernard  J.  Clarke,  the 
main  problem  impeding  building  demonstra- 
tion plants  Is  "the  tmcertidnty  as  to  the 
regulatory  treatment  which  would  he  af- 
forded to  Investments  by  Oolumbla  In 
demonstration  pluitB  during  Ihe  extended 
time  for  construction  and  startup  and  UBtn 
the  output  of  the  plant  beoonMs  eomionrieal- 
ly  oompetittve. 

"If  we  could  be  assured  of  a  recovery  of  our 


operating  costs  and  »  nttun  on  our  tnv«st« 
ment  during  tlUs  period,  our  views  of  Joint 
participation  with  KROA  would  be  entlrelj 
different.  Absent  that  assurance,  we  must 
look  to  EROA  to  take  the  lead." 
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leagues  who  want  to  keep  the  Election  Com- 
mission In  business,  r  mid  he  be  deliberately 
courting  a  presidential  veto,  hoping  that  the 
Election  Commission  will  die  of  It? 
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ELECTION  REFORM.  OR  POLITICAL 
BLACKMAIL? 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINmBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing Is  an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the 
March  18.  1976.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star.  I  do  not  necessarily  concur  with  the 
remarks  aimed  at  or  questioning  the 
motives  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
but  I  do  think  the  editorial  is  correct  in 
Its  analysis  of  the  committee's  bill. 

The  questions  raised  about  the  bill  In 
this  editorial  are  being  raised  till  over- 
the  coimtry.  Yesterday  I  Inserted  a  Post 
editorial  which  touched  on  some  of  the 
same  questions. 

The  committee  bill  is  now  broadly  un- 
derstood to  be  destructive  to  the  Election 
Commission's  independence. 

It  Is  becoming  more  obvious  that  the 
correct  course  of  action  for  the  Congress 
is  to  merely  reconstitute  the  Elections 
Commission. 

The  editorial  follows : 

ELKn-ION     RETOKM,     OB     POLmCAL     Bl  \CKMAn, 

It's  hard  to  tell  whether  Rep.  VPayne 
Hays  is  working  for  or  against  legislation  to 
keep  the  Federal  Election  Commission  In 
bus  ness. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Hays  had  wanted 
to  kill  the  commission  but  was  turned  around 
by  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  House 
leaders  who  wanted  the  commission  kept 
all7e. 

Mr.  Hays's  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  completed  work  on  legislation 
OBtenslbly  aimed  at  saving  the  Election  Com- 
mission from  legal  infirmities  found  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  3ut  while  fixing  the  flaws, 
the  Administration  Committee  has  added 
several  app>endage8,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
highly  controversial  and  might  result  in  a 
presidential  veto. 

The  Administration  Committee  has  decreed 
that  corporations  that  have  organized  polit- 
ical action  committees  to  collect  funds  for 
candidates  cannot  solicit  donations  from  em- 
ployes: they  could  solicit  only  stockholders 
and  management  offl::iaIs.  No  similar  restric- 
tion vi'as  put  on  political  action  committees 
of  labor  organizations. 

It  is  a  blatant  attempt  by  Mr.  H&ys  &  Co. 
to  give  labor  an  upper  hand  over  manage- 
ment in  raising  political  funds  and  electing 
candidates.  A  Republican  member  of  the 
Administration  Committee  argued,  to  no 
avail,  that  limiting  the  right  of  solicitation 
to  a  certain  class  of  Individuals  may  be 
unconstitutional. 

The  White  House  has  Indicated  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  may  veto  the  bill  lf*lt  contams  the 
restrictive  provision  when  it  reaches  his  desic 
Mr.  Rays,  with  his  usual  swagger,  threatened 
to  block  requested  appropriations  for  the 
VS.  Information  Service  unless  Mr.  Ford 
signs  the  bill — which  smacks  of  political 
blackmail. 

But  wait.  There  may  be  more  to  all  this 
than  meets  the  eye.  Perhaps  the  foxy  Mr. 
Hays  Is  trying  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  his  col' 


TULSA  PROGRESS  SALUTED 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port on  March  22,  1978,  entitled  "Mid- 
America's  Success  Story." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  article 
was  the  summation  of  the  rapid  progress 
and  development  currently  being  wit- 
nessed in  my  home  city  of  Tulsa. 

The  article  follows : 

Mm-AMERicA's  Success  Stort 

Tulsa. — Typical  of  the  booming  dtles  of 
mld-Amerlca  is  this  Oklahoma  metropolis, 
born  in  1880  as  an  Indian  vUlage  and  nour- 
ished on  oil  in  Its  formative  years. 

Today.  96  years  later,  Tulsa  Is  approaching 
maturity  with  skyscrapers  reaching  into  the 
prairie  sky  and  suburbs  rippling  outward. 

The  city's  economy  is  gaining  diversity. 
It  has  capitalized  on  its  central  location  in 
the  U.S.  to  become  a  major  computer  data- 
processing  center.  Pour  major  oil  firms  pro- 
cess their  credit -card  accounts  here — Shell, 
Sun,  Skelly  and  Cities  Service.  Avis  Car 
Rental  and  American  Airlines  reservations 
arc  hajKilcd  In  Tulsa. 

ket;   a  waterway 

A  big  boost  for  the  city's  growth  came  In 
1971  with  the  opening  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  System,  a  448-mile  waterway 
tying  this  region  to  the  MissUsippi  River 
and  giving  it  access  to  the  sea. 

The  project  was  a  dream  of  the  late  Okla- 
homa Senator  Robert  Kerr  who  brushed  aside 
charges  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to 
pave  the  river  with  concrete  rather  than 
tame  it  for  a  waterway. 

Today,  Senator  Kerr's  project  is  proving 
Itself.  Last  year,  350,000  tons  of  cargo  moved 
through  Tulsa's  Port  of  Catoosa.  Some  prod- 
ucts such  as  huge  heat  exchangers  for  petro- 
chemic^al  plants  are  shipped  overseas  via  the 
waterway. 

Tulsa's  oil-tool  manufacturing,  steel- 
fabrication,  and  petroleum-service  Industries 
are  currently  leading  the  city's  economic  ac- 
tivity. At  latest  report,  deposits  in  the  23 
banks  were  64  million  dollars  ahead  of  a 
year  ago.  while  loans  had  Increased  by  115 
million.  Says  Russell  Hunt  of  the  First 
National  Bank: 

"Housing  is  making  a  strong  comeback 
and  petroleum-related  Arms  are  still  ex- 
panding. Despite  the  end  of  the  oil-depletion 
allowance  and  the  rollback  in  oil  prices  by 
Congress  and  the  President,  we  are  still  mak- 
ing loans  to  oil  firms  with  optimism." 

After  years  of  preoccupation  with  growth, 
Tulsa  now  is  turning  attention  to  becoming 
a  better  place  to  live. 

The  Williams  Center,  a  200-mi;iion-dollar 
urban -renewal  projec'  covering  nine  square 
blocks,  is  restoring  vitality  to  the  downtown 
business  district.  Under  construction  or  In 
the  advanced  planning  stage  are  a  £2-story 
office  building,  a  400-room  luxury  hotel,  a 
theater  for  the  performing  arts,  a  parking 
garage  and  a  Oallerla  shopping  mall.  Amid 
all  this  will  be  a  2  5 -acre  plaza  to  give  green 
space. 


The  Arkansas  River,  which  skirts  the 
downtown  area.  Is  being  beautified  with  a 
series  of  dams,  parks  and  recreational  facil- 
ities. 

CAMPUS    IN    STTBUmSS 

Spread  over  a  hiUside  in  the  suburbs  Is  the 
futuristic  campus  of  the  university  estab- 
lished by  Evangelist  Oral  Roberts.  Opened  in 
19US,  the  university  has  3,000  students  en- 
rolled and  graduate  schools  In  medicine,  law, 
business  and  theology. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  think  about  Oral 
Roberts'  brand  of  religion,  you  have  to  ad- 
mit that  he's  building  a  great  university," 
comments  a  Tulsa  business  leader.  "He  has 
hired  top  educators  to  teach  there  by  paying 
more  than  the  competition." 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  says  that  Tulsa  retains  Its  pioneer 
spirit.  "People  here  like  to  build  and  Improve 
things,"  he  asserts.  "That's  what  separates 
pioneers  from  ordinary  people." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  close  with  what 
you  already  know,  and  that  is  Oklahoma 
is  the  land  of  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  Is 
here  now. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES:  MYTHS  AND 
REALITIES 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

OF   VIBGUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  statement  made  by  our 
colleague,  Stephen  J.  Solabz  of  New 
York,  made  before  the  New  York  City 
and  Long  Island  Council — District  2 — of 
the  American  Federation  of  Oovernment 
Employees  on  March  31, 1976. 

The  statement  follows : 
Federal  Employees:  Myths  and  Realiiies 
(Ey  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Solarz) 

Tills  Is  the  year  In  which  we  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  first  truly  demo- 
cratic revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

For  most  Americans  the  promise  of  prog- 
ress contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  been  amply  and  abundantly 
luiailed. 

But  for  many  Americans  the  possibilities 
for  participation  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  our  country 
are  still  more  Illusory  than  real. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  about 
the  legal  and  social  disabilities  which  have 
been  imposed  on  blacks,  chicanos,  women, 
iiomo-sexuals,  and  other  recognized  minor- 
ities. 

But  I  want  to  talk  tonight  about  another 
minority  constituting  an  even  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  population  than  any  of  the 
groups  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

I  have  in  mind  a  minority  which  suffers 
from  the  kind  of  political  and  eronomlc  re- 
strictions wht:h,  if  Imposed  on  blacks,  chi- 
canos. gays,  or  women,  would  lead  to  a  majcr 
social  and  political  upheaval  In  our  society. 

I  have  in  mind  a  minority  which.  In  this 
Bicentennial  year.  Is  still  prohibited  from  ac- 
tively participating  In  the  political  life  of 
our  country. 

I  have  in  mind  a  minority  which,  unlike 
any  other  group  of  Americans,  Is  forced  to 
accept  wicked  wage  controls  which  limit 
their  pay  increases  to  less  than  50%  of  the 
annual  increase  in  the  C06t-of-li"ing. 

I  am  talking,  of  course,  about  the  2.8 
million  men  and  women  who  serve  our 
nation  In  their  capacity  as  federal  cIvIUan 
employees. 
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These  are  troublesome  times  tor  ail  puHUc 
eoiployees.  It  i«  a  rare  day  tfaat  yott  4aa't 
f 'IcX  lip  a  newspaper  and  l&nd  some  JN^rt-. 
pateUc  p<ditlclaa  taking  a  cheap  shot  at  tl^ 
men  and  women  who  see  to  It  that  our  gov- 
ernment works. 

In  this  presidential  year,  federal  employees 
have  been  forced  to  take  the  tarunt  of  tliese 
demagogic  denunciatloDs.  Some  of  the  moat' 
important  puhUo  offlfilale  la  the  land  have 
found  the  federal  government  and  the  people 
who  work  for  It  a  oonvenlent  "yr^gmit.  and 
a  means  of  distracting  puhllc  afetendon  from 
the  fact  that,  they  themselveB,  offer  no  real 
solutions  to  the  many  mmpift^t  problems  that 
face  our  nation. 

These  politicians,  who  p^tn^lf  as  nou-poU- 
tlclans,  woiUd  have  us  believe  that  Uie  Xederal 
government  has  grown  too  big  and  Insensi- 
tive, and  that  all  civil  servants  are  lazy, 
mindless  drones,  receiving  lots  of  money  for 
little  work. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  federal 
bureaucracy  has  not  grown  out  of  hand.  In- 
deed, listening  to  these  putative  presiden- 
tial possibilities  one  would  never  know  that 
the  number  of  federal  employees  has  hardly' 
increased  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  1046.  there  were  2.666.000  civilian  fed- 
eral employees.  In  1976.  thirty  yeans  later, 
there  were  2302.000  civilian  federal  em- 
ployees— an  Increase  of  only  6/10  of  1%.  In 
the  meantime,  oiu:  population  has  doubled 
and  the  size  of  our  work  force  has  Increased 
by  over  60%. 

What  has  grown  greatly  since  1946  Is  the 
amount  of  benefits  distributed  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Last  year's  federal  budget 
totaUed  378  billion  dollars  as  compared  to 
a  1947  federal  budget  of  only  fiS  biUlon  dol- 
lars. This  is  an  Increase  of  over  660%.  Sven 
discounting  Inflation,  the  real  value  of  fed- 
eral programs  has  Increased  more  than  360%. 
I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  private  corporation 
in  the  country  that  can  boast  that  they  mora 
tlian  doubled  their  production  while  inrrnan 
ing  the  size  of  their  work  force  by  less  than 
1%.  And.  for  all  the  talk  of  UMffldMicy  and 
waste,  I  wonder  how  many  private  oorpcra- 
tions  can  nuitch  the  prcmd  ivoocd  of  the 
Social  Security  AdmlnlstzattoB  and  its  on- 
ployees  who  distribute  over  70  bllUon  doUan 
a  year  to  over  31  million  Americans  with  less 
than  79,000  employees. 

But  the  attaticB  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  based  not  only  on  inaccurate  facts 
but  on  false  premises  as  well.  Fzasldent  Ford, 
for  example,  has  frequently  attacked  govern- 
ment regulations  for  Interfering  with  o\ir 
freedom  and  has  equated  any  sort  of  gov- 
ernment action  with  an  infringement  on  our 
most  cherished  Ubertlea. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  President  Is  bet- 
ter at  football  than  philosophy.  For  the  fact 
is  that  goverament  regnlatloDB  have  itsually 
been  promulgated  to  fi<^ve  problems  created 
not  by  unlimited  government  Interference 
but  by  unchecked  private  power. 

Were  It  not  Cor  ttM  mJnIratnn  wage  laws 
and  the  fair  labor  standards  act  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  would  be  suffering 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  sweat-ahop. 

Were  it  not  for  the  price  controls  on  on 
and  natural  gas  the  giant  on  companies 
would  be  doubling  and  tripling  our  energy 
bills. 

Were  It  not  for  the  Social  Security  system 
millions  of  elderly  Americans  would  be  starv- 
ing or  paniiandllng  Instead  of  living  with  the 
modicum  of  dignity  provided  for  by  the 
checks  you  send  them  every  month. 

.^nd.  were  It  not  for  federal  Intervention, 
niillions  of  black  Americans  In  the  south  and 
elsewhere  In  the  nation  would  sttll  be  effec- 
tively prevented  from  exercising  their  right 
to  vote. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury it  Is  about  time  we  realized  that  In  our 
interdependent  society  public  regulation  ]a 


mrnmOt^  Of  BSMARKS 

Bomotlnwia  the  only  affective  answer  to  prl- 
y9t0  tsraifOf.  And  that  wha^  President  Ford 
and  the  other  ^'t't'^'tii  of  conservatism 
promise  us  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than 
freedom  tat  the  rich  and  eatplolUtlon  of  the 
poor. 

The  tact  Is  that  real  freedom — not  the  fake 
freedom  offered  us  by  the  president — ^requires 
aa  ezpaoslon  rather  than  a  contzaction  of 
government  eervlces. 

Only  a  national  health  Insurance  program 
will  free  the  American  people  from  the  de- 
bilitating worry  of  an  economically  ruinous 
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And,  so  I  say  to  you  that  the  beat  way  to 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  would  be  for  us 
to  take  ova  icepicks  to  Waaihington. 


Only  stronger  consumer  protection  laws 
will  £ree  us  from  the  danger  of  unsafe  prod- 
ucts and  poisonous  drugs. 

And  only  a  federal  govmunent  dedicated 
to  the  creation  of  a  full  enqiioyment  ecoiMmy 
will  free  us  all  from  the  personal  Indigni- 
ties and  social  oonsequeooea  of  Jobleesneas. 

Ilie  President  and  his  conservative  cronies 
may  not  yet  have  recognised  theee  funda- 
mental truths  but  there  have  been  sodm  of 
us  In  the  Congress  who  have  tried  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  federal  dvll  aervent. 

Indeed,  the  House  of  Bepreeentattves,  has 
already  voted  to  repeal  ttM  arbitrary  and 
areaiaie  Hatch  Act  and  to  restore  to  federal 
employees  the  same  political  rights  as  those 
enjoyed  by  their  210  million  fellow  cltiaenB. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Senate  passed  a 
similar  veralon  of  the  bin  ae  wen,  and  I 
confldently  expect  UiaX  a  conference  com- 
mittee win  soon  Iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween theee  two  different  bms  so  tiiat  the 
CongresB  can  put  ttUs  vttaUy  needed  legisla- 
tion on  taie  Pretident^  desk. 

There  are  rumors  that  the  President  may 
veto  this  bill.  He  has  vetoed  so  many  other 
bnia  that  It  wouldn't  at  aU  suTprtae  me  if 
he  vetoed  Uils  one  too.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  President  Ford's  rejecthm  of  this  legls- 
latkm  would  be  an  act  of  shear  hypocrisy. 
It  would  be  simply  unoonecbmable  for  ttte 
President,  who  oontUiuouBly  makes  political 
hay  out  of  limiting  your  wen  deserved  pay 
increases,  to  now  deny  you  your  political 
rights  to  do  something  about  It.  At  a  time 
when  fewer  and  fewer  Americans  even  bother 
to  vote  we  should  be  encouraging  rather  than 
discouraging  ttw  partldpatton  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans in  our  political  process.  But  It  seems 
that  the  only  role  President  Ptord  wants  you 
to  play  in  poWdcs  Is  that  of  whipping  boy 
for  him  and  his  admlnistratlfm. 

Wdl.  I  disagree  with  President  Ford.  I 
think  he  was  wroi^  in  Uniting  your  pay 
Increases  and  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
which  woold  eliminate  his  veto  over  your 
pay.  In  short,  I  am  for  taking  the  salaries  of 
Federal  emplovees  oirt  of  pontics  and  for 
giving  federal  employees  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  pontics. 

I  also  believe  we  should  give  federal  em- 
ployees the  same  ctdlectlve  bargaining  rights 
now  enjoyed  by  many  state  and  munlc^Ml 
wofksES  and  almost  all  private  sector  em- 
ployees. The  history  of  labor  relations  In 
this  country  ovct  the  last  40  years  has  proven 
that  we  are  all  better  off  if  workers,  through 
their  unions,  have  a  say  In  detemdning  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment. 

FInaUy,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Inqtortanee  of  the  work  you  do.  Because 
of  your  efforts  millions  of  Americans  no 
longM'  suffer  from  want  and  deprivation.  It 
Is  you  and  the  government  you  wtn-k  for  that 
serves  as  the  protector  of  the  people  against 
the  forces  of  private  selfishness  and  corpo- 
rate greed. 

It  may  be  true  that  In  our  determination 
to  help  the  underdog,  we  have  oocaitionally 
established  programs  which  create  more 
problems  than  we  solve.  But,  I  believe,  as 
did  Franklin  Roosevelt.  "Better  the  occa- 
sional fault  of  a  government  that  lives  in  a 
spirit  of  charity,  than  the  consistent  omis- 
sion of  a  government  frozen  in  the  ice  of  its 
own  Indifference." 


CUTBACKS  AT  LORING? 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11. 197«,  Maine  was  shocked  to  kam  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  considering 
a  plan  to  substantially  reduce  botii  the 
military  and  civilian  personnel  at  Lor- 
ing  Air  Force  Base  in  Limestone. 

The  unexpected  recommendation  to 
cut  back  at  Loring  was  contained  in  a 
preUminary  r^iwrt  released  to  the  Maine 
congrefisknial  delegatton  and  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  Air  Force.  Tlie  Loting  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  ocmsidered  as  part  of  an 
Air  Force  attemirt  to  eliminate  $150  mU- 
llon  nationwide  from  its  bndget.  Some 
$24  million  of  the  $150  mUllan  in  cuts— 
or  one-sixUi  ot  the  nationwide  total — 
would  come  from  Loring. 

Specifically.  Air  Fofce  idans  call  foi- 
deactivattng  the  4ad  Bombardment 
Wing  oi  tfae  Strategic  Air  Command.  "Hie 
B-52's  now  at  Loring  and  the  tankers 
that  service  them  would  be  reassigned  to 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  The  only  major 
units  left  at  Loring  would  be  the  4Sth 
Fighto-  Inocptor  Squadron  and  its  sup- 
port personn^  Loring  would  be  reduced 
to  a  forward  c^ierating  base  capable  of 
suK)orting  alert  and  reserve  activities. 

In  human  terms,  tbe  cuti>acks  would 
be  extremely  serious.  Some  83  percent  of 
the  3,328  military  positions  at  the  base 
would  be  rJiminateri,  as  would  70  percent 
of  the  existing  650  ctvilian  positions.  Ob- 
viously, tilie  kind  of  cutbacks  the  Air 
Force  is  contomplattag  pose  a  sa-k>us 
economic  threat  to  Aroostook  County, 
where  unemployment  is  already  alarm- 
ingly liii^. 

No  major  change  at  Loring  can  be  im- 
plemented immediately.  Federal  law 
carefully  spells  out  procedures  that  must 
be  followed  in  cases  of  military  closings 
and  cutbacks.  The  National  Bnvlron- 
mental  Policy  Act  requires  the  Air  Foree 
to  file  complete  studies  oi  the  oiviron- 
mental  and  economic  impact  of  any  Lor- 
ing cutbacks.  Hearings  will  have  to  be 
held,  and  the  full  impact  on  Aroostook 
County  and  Maine  must  be  assessed. 

The  Maine  Congressional  Delegation 
intends  to  make  a  unified  effort  to  try 
to  prevent  these  preliminary  recommen- 
dations from  beii%  implemented.  In  or- 
der to  make  Maine's  case  forcrfully,  we 
will  need  the  support  and  backing  of  the 
public  of  Aroostook  County.  It  will  take 
several  months  for  the  Air  Force  plan 
to  be  reviewed,  and  during  that  time 
there  will  be  ample  (VPortunity  for  all 
those  concerned  with  Lonng's  future  to 
be  heard.  I  believe  a  strong  ease  can  be 
made  for  keeping  Loring^  strength  at 
its  present  level;  it  will  be  up  to  all  of 
us  to  see  that  this  case  is  made  to  the 
Air  Force. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  two  memorials 
from  the  107th  Maine  Legislatore  and 
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the  Air  Force  Department's  announce- 
ment regarding  the  proposed  changes  at 
Lorlng: 

S.P.  752 
Joint  resolution  requesting  Information  con- 
cerning the  proposed  reductions  nt  Lorlng 

Air  Force  Base 

Whereas,  the  arts  oX  economics  and  of  pol- 
itics are  often  Inextricably  entwined;  and 

Whereai,  often  terms  such  as  "cost  effec- 
tiveness" and  "cost-to-benefit  ratio"  do  not 
fully  reflect  the  underlying  reality  of  a  situa- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  decision  to  Institute  exten- 
sive reductions  at  txjrlng  Air  Force  Base  of 
necessity  originated  in  some  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

Whereas,  the  decision  to  Institute  this  and 
other  Air  Force  base  reductions  could  have 
a  Bigniflcant  effect  on  presidential  primary 
elections  to  be  held  this  year;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  to  know  that  the  decision 
to  make  reductions  at  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base, 
with  the  grave  economic  consequences  to 
Aroostook  County  and  to  Maine  which  ac- 
company that  decision,  was  not  made  be- 
cause of  political  considerations  ou  the  part 
of  anyone  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  We.  the  Members  of  the 
107th  Leglilature.  now  assembled  In  special 
session,  do  hereby  urge  and  request  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation 
to  ask  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
them  with  detailed  information  as  to  where 
and  how  the  deciflon  to  make  reductions  at 
Lorlng  Air  Force  Base  originated,  and  as  to 
the  complete  reasons  why  this  decL«ion  was 
made;  and  be  it  further 

BesoU'ed:  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Members  of  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation  with  our  thanks  for  their  prompt 
,itteni..ui  to  this  important  matter. 

H.P.  21M 

Joint    reHolutlon   protesting   the    threatened 

reductions  at  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  learned  that 
the  Air  Force  is  recommending  Inactivatlon 
of  the  42nd  Strategic  Air  Command  Wing 
of  the  69th  Bomb  Squadron  at  Lorlng  Air 
Force  Base  and.  in  addition  is  recommending 
severe  cuts  in  the  manning  levels  of  the  base; 
and 

Whereas,  grave  doubts  ha'e  been  publicly 
raised  atxjut  the  strategic  wisdom  of  Inacti- 
vating the  42nd  Strategic  Air  Command 
Wing;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  estimated  that  83  ;  of  tlie 
Air  Force  personnel  stationed  at  Lorlng  Air 
Force  Base  would  be  transferred  because  of 
this  reconunended  cut  and  that  70  :.  of  the 
civilians  employed  at  t.orlng  Air  Force  Base 
would  lose  their  Jobs  at  the  base;  and 

Whereas,  the  inactivatlon  of  the  42nd  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  Wing  and  the  cut  l>ack 
in  personnel  would  be  an  extremely  damag- 
ing blow  to  the  economy  of  Aroostook  County 
and  the  State  of  Maine;  and 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  has  indicated  that 
the  decision  concerning  this  reduction  Is 
not  yet  final;  and 

Wliereas.  If  these  reductions  utv  neces'=aiy 
to  the  federal  defense  budget  they  should 
be  equitably  apportioned  among  all  Air  Force 
bases  in  the  United  States  rather  than  con- 
centrated at  Lorlng   Air  Force   Base:   and 

Whereas,  federal  law  requires  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Air  Force 
u>  wei^h  carefully  evidence  of  environmen- 
tal and  economic  damage  which  tbe'e  rPduc- 
'lons  ml;,'ht  cau'se-   r.ow.  therefore,  be  it 

Re  olved:  That  We,  the  Members  of  the 
107th  Legislature  assembled  In  Special  Ses- 
sion, do  hereby  respectfully  protest  the  rec- 
omineiideU   reductions   at   Lorlng    .Mr   Force 
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Base  and  urge  and  request  the  Members  of 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation  to  use 
every  means  possible  to  bring  the  Air  Force 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  strategic,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  wisdom  of  Insti- 
tuting these  reductions:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  those  congressional  delegates  with  our 
thanks  for  their  prompt,  attention  to  this 
Important  matter. 

Losing  Air  Fohce  Bask.  Maine 

Propo,sed  action  Inactivate  the  42d  Bo-n- 
biirdment  Wing  (Strategic  Air  Command) 
and  transfer  B-52  and  KC  135  as-sets  to  otner 
locations.  Inactivate  the  69th  Bombardment 
Squadron  and  transfer  14  B  52s  to  Non-Op- 
erating Active  (NOA)  status  The  30  KC  135 
tanker  aircraft  assigned  to  the  42nd  Bom- 
bardment Wing  will  be  transferred  to  tho  Air 
Reserve  Forces  during  FT  77  as  part  of  a 
previously  announced  modernization  pro- 
gram. Retain  the  49th  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadron  detachment  with  a  programmed 
implementation  date  of  April  1976  and  re- 
tain the  4000th  Aerospace  Application  Oroup 
mission.  Reduce  Lorlng  to  a  forward  operat- 
ing base  capable  of  supporting  alert  aircraft 
and  contiiigencj'  operations  by  the  end  of 
1976. 

Bttsii  for  the  proposed  action:  The  Impera- 
tive need  to  manage  the  resources  of  the  Air 
Force  with  less  while  maintaining  the  deter- 
rent value  of  Strategic  Air  Command,  has  led 
to  a  critical  review  of  all  base  operating  func- 
tions, activities,  and  installations.  The  Con- 
gress has  also  been  mindful  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  further  economies  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recommended 
that  these  economies  be  taken  in  support 
areas,  not  combat  units.  The  results  of  our 
review  and  the  on-going  modernization  pro- 
gram of  transferring  KC-135s  to  the  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  Initiated  lii  1974  permits  us  to 
relocate  the  active  units  from  Lorlng  and 
reduced  the  base  to  a  forward  operating  Lase 
capable  of  supporting  alert  aircraft  ar.d  con- 
tingency operations. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  converting  Reserve 
force  units  Into  KC-135s  at  the  rate  of  one 
Reserve  Squadron  per  fiscal  quarter.  With 
the  knowledge  and  experience  we  have  gain- 
ed with  tills  program  within  the  last  year, 
we  are  confident  that  we  can  now  suceess- 
fully  convert  two  Re.serve  Units  per  quarter. 
This  Increased  rate  of  conversion  will  more 
quickly  bring  the  Reserve  forces  Into  the 
Strategic  mission  and  allow  the  Air  Force 
to  advance  by  one  year  the  retirement  of 
older,  less  efficient  weapon  systems. 

The  primary  consideration  In  selecting  the 
bases  for  reduced  status  or  closure,  is  to  In- 
sure the  Air  Force  maintains  its  capability 
to  perform  Its  assigned  missions  at  the  least 
coht.  la  determining  which  of  the  current 
strategic  bases  should  be  eliminated  or  be 
redi:ced  In  active  status,  an  evaluation  of 
each  of  the  existing  bases  was  conducted 
U'Ing  the  following  criteria: 

a    Retain  es.sentlal  activities. 

b.  Reduce  excess  capacity. 

c.  Generate  maximum  near  term  .saviuga. 

d.  Con.<lder  prot;ranimed  force  adjvtst- 
ment  f. 

e  Retain  bases  with  capacity  to  expand 
primary  mission  artlvltles. 

In  order  to  maximize  near  term  savings, 
the  Air  Force's  evaluation  focused  upon 
bases  with  a  single  mi.Hsion  rather  than  upon 
inultimisslon  bases.  Bases  with  tactical 
fiKhter.  air  logistics  centers,  tralnlnp.  or  other 
major  missions  in  addition  to  the  strategic 
bomber  or  refueling  missions  were  therefore 
ellminaled  from  consideration.  Because  high 
one-time  costs  would  be  incurred,  significant 
near  term  savings  could  not  l)e  realized  by 
eliminating  or  moving  the  bomber/tanker 
mission  when  other  ml.s3ion(s)  would  remain 
or  al-vfi   rerjuire   relocation.    That   evaUnUon 
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resulted  in  the  identification  of  Lorlng  AFB 
as  one  of  the  bases  that  could  be  reduced 
with  the  least  impact  upon  strategic  capa- 
bility and  at  the  same  time  maximize  near 
term  savings.  These  savings  are  realized  by 
inactivating  the  B-S2  squadron  and  trans- 
ferring its  aircraft  to  a  NOA*  status,  trans- 
ferring the  KC-135e  to  the  Reserve  Forces, 
and  retaining  the  400th  Aerospace  Applica- 
tions Group  and  the  49th  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadron  detachment  at  Lorlng. 

In  recognition  of  the  impending  phase- 
out  of  the  strategic  mission  at  Lorlng,  Its 
potential  to  accommodate  other  missions  was 
evaluated.  Consideration  was  given  to  opera- 
tional suitability  and  requirements,  facility 
availability,  new  mission  requirements,  and 
the  base  potential  In  comparison  to  other 
installations.  The  evaluation  led  to  the  con- 
clusions that  other  active  duty  missions 
could  not  be  economically  transferred  to 
Lorlng,  and  that  the  base  should  not  be  de- 
clared excess  to  Air  Force  requirements  and 
closed. 

Impact  of  the  proposed  action:  The  cur- 
rent Lorlng  authorization  of  3328  military 
and  656  civilian  positions  would  be  reduced 
by  2750  military  and  465  civilian  positions 
leaving  residual  authorizations  of  578  mili- 
tary and  191  civilian  positions.  Prior  to  a 
final  decision,  the  Air  Force  will  conduct  a 
detailed  study  of  the  technical,  operational, 
economic  and  other  pertinent  factors  related 
to  the  prt/posed  action.  Including  prepara- 
tion and  filing  of  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement. 

A  draft  EIS  win  be  filed  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  disseminated 
to  all  Interested  agencies,  activities,  and 
parties  for  comment.  Notice  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  draft  EIS  will  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  along  with  appropriate 
Informption  guidance  as  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations. 

Comments  will  also  be  solicited  on  the 
draft  EIS  tmd  those  received  will  be  evaluated 
and  considered  In  the  final  EIS,  which  will 
be  filed  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  announced  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Decisions  made  after  completion  of  the 
environmental  process,  which  will  take  ap- 
proximately 4  t.i  9  months,  will  be  announced 
promptly. 

All  base  actions  are  proposed  to  l>e  accom- 
plished by  September  30.  1977. 


WORLD  HUMANIST  WEEK 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  deep  concern  with  ethics  and 
human  values  evinced  by  humanists  Uie 
Honorable  Abraham  D.  Beame,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  has  proclaimed 
that  Uie  week  of  April  4-10,  1976.  will 
be  observed  hi  the  city  as  "World  Hu- 
manist Week."  A  copy  of  this  proclama- 
tion is  inserted  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues: 
Proclamation    of    rHE   Cmr   of   New   York 

Humanism     Is     deeply     concerned     with 
ethics  and  values  and  In  assisting  people  in 


•NOA  status  retains  the  aircraft  In  the 
active  inventory,  but  manpower  authoriza- 
tions and  other  resource  associated  with  the 
aircraft  are  reduced.  NOA  aircraft  permit 
norma!  cycling  of  aircraft  through  program- 
med depot  maintenance  and  avoid  reducing 
the  total  number  of  aircraft  needed  to  sus- 
tp.ln  combat  read)  r.cw  of  the  total  B-52  force. 
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their  Bearch  for  those  values  wbich  will  htip 
them  achieve  their  full  potential  as  human 
beings. 

Bumanists  have  struggled  for  freedom  of 
conscience  in  crder  to  have  a  world  In  which 
each  person  la  free  to  come  to  his  or  her 
own  concept  of  truth. 

Humanism  affirms  the  Inherent  dignity 
and  worth  of  every  human  being,  and  aaeerts 
that  individuals  are  retyonidble  for  the 
realization  of  their  aspirations  and  that  they 
have  within  themselves  the  power  of  achiev- 
ing those  aspirations. 

Humanism  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  which 
has  given  humanity  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  am  abundant  and 
meaningful  life.  Humanism  Is  not  tied  to 
any  one  nation,  tribe,  or  person,  but  draws 
on  the  experiences  of  all  societies  and  alms 
for  the  comradeship  of  all  people. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Abraham  D.  Beame. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  April  4-10,  1976.  as 
•World  Humanist  Week"  In  New  York  City, 
and  let  this  c(»nmemoratl(ui  serve  to  renew 
the  determination  of  all  Americans  to  pre- 
serve the  Ideal  of  universal  brotherhood. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HALL  URGES 
ADOPTION  OF  HIS  FAMILY  FARM 
BILL 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

lU  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  privilege  to  offer  my  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  Federal  estate  tax  reform  in 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  task  of  the  committee  is 
awesome  in  its  magnitude  and  complex- 
ity, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  support  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
long  overdue  reform  of  the  Federal  es- 
tate tax  laws.  At  this  point  I  am  insert- 
ing my  testimony  before  tiie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Tim  L.  Haix  Before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Estate 
Ta.x  Refokm 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Committee,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  X 
come  in  support  of  crucial  reform  In  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  laws,  which  you  will  find  In 
my  bin,  H.R.  7912. 

My  bill  Is  similar  to  H.R.  1793  Introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Burleson.  The  bill  would  raise  the  ex- 
emption for  purposes  of  the  estate  tax  from 
$60,000  to  $200,000,  exempt  from  taxation 
the  first  $100,000  passing  to  a  surviving 
spouse  and  allow  valuation  of  farmland  and 
open  space  land  at  the  value  of  its  current 
economic  use  rather  than  at  Its  highest  po- 
tential use  as  commercial  or  other  property. 

These  measures  are  crucial  and  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  a  cherished  American  Insti- 
tution. Without  these  reforms,  the  small 
family  business  and  the  family  farm  will  dis- 
appear from  the  American  scene.  This  event 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  all  Americans. 

In  1942,  the  Congress  determined  that  each 
of  us  should  be  able  to  inherit  without  cost 
the  basic  family  estate.  The  flgiire  of  $60,000 
was  cliosen  as  an  amount  reasonable  enough 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  Since  that  time.  In- 
flation has  eroded  the  integrity  of  that  fig- 
ure. Based  on  the  consumer  price  Index,  ap- 
proximately $205,000  wovdd  be  needed  now 
to  equal  the  value  of  $60,000  In  1042  dollars. 

You  can  readily  see  that  inflation  has  pro- 
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vldad  the  VS.  Treasury  with  a  hidden  tax 
hike  aaoA  additional  revenues.  The  property 
in  a  1942  estate  of  t60,000  incurred  no  tax 
UatoUity  under  the  Federal  tax  code.  That 
same  property  today  would  generate  a  tax  li- 
ability of  as  much  as  $80,000. 

This  is  wrong.  An  economic  burden  is  be- 
ing placed  unfairly  on  the  survivors  of  de- 
cedents with  small  estates  when  In  fact  Con- 
gress decided  correctly  many  years  ago  that 
the  small  estate  should  pass  free  from  this 
tax  burden. 

I  recommend  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee adoption  of  an  exemption  that  cor- 
rects the  unintended  hardships  caused  by 
inflation.  All  Americans  will  benefit  by  your 
action. 

My  bill  also  addresses  a  particular  in- 
justice brought  about  by  the  changed  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  Farmers  are  especially 
hard  hit  by  estate  taxes,  since  their  estates 
are  often  land  rich  and  cash  poor.  Many  sons 
and  daughters  of  farmers  would  like  to  carry 
on  the  family  farm,  but  they  find  they  are 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  steep  estate 
tax.  All  too  often,  the  heirs  must  sell  all  or 
part  of  the  family  farm  to  pay  the  taxes.  I 
have  been  saddened  to  see  examples  in  my 
own  district  of  forced  sales  of  farms  that  bad 
been  in  the  same  family  for  generations.  In 
the  year  1975  alone,  the  number  of  farms  in 
Illinois  declined  by  2,000. 

It  Is  Imperative  to  provide  relief  from  this 
situation  and  to  preserve  the  family  farm. 
The  small  family  homestead  has  been  the 
backbone  of  our  country's  agricultural  suc- 
cess, and  It  may  be  one  of  the  few  remaining 
avenues  for  personal  independent  enter- 
prise. If  the  Congress  falls  to  act,  we  may  be 
witness  to  the  disappearance  of  the  family 
farm  in  America. 

One  measure  of  relief  is  raising  the  ex- 
emption to  $200,000.  Another  necessary  step 
Is  the  valuation  of  farmland  for  estate  tax 
purposes  by  reference  to  Its  actual  usel  The 
need  for  this  reform  Is  most  evident  In  agri- 
cultural communities  bordered  by  urban  or 
suburban  areas.  The  demand  for  commercial 
and  residential  land  forces  the  price  of  land 
far  beyond  Its  economic  value  as  farmland. 
When  these  values  are  used  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  the  heirs  have  no  choice  other 
than  to  liquidate  the  land  for  simple  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  to  approve  a  provision  In  the 
Federal  code  that  would  permit  the  valua- 
tion of  farmland  and  woodland  in  relation 
to  Its  current  economic  use.  "nils  action  will 
preserve  for  future  generations  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  economic  entities,  the  fam- 
ily farm. 


tJ.S.  PRESIDENTS  SHOULD  BE  THE 
PEOPLE'S  SERVANTS— NOT  THEIR 
SOVEREIGNS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again,  WGSM  radio  sta- 
tion, in  my  congressional  district  has 
dealt  editorially  with  an  important  pub- 
lic issue  and  has  spoken  with  a  sense  and 
clarity  worthy  of  commendation.  On 
March  13,  1976,  WGSM  took  a  look  at 
Richard  Nixon's  latest  statements  about 
the  nature  of  the  American  Presidency 
and  has  found  his  analysis  wanting.  I 
am  submitting  the  editorial  below. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  congratulate 
WGSM  on  the  celebration  this  year  of 
its  25th  anniversary  on  Long  Island.  Its 
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dedt:  Uon  to  communitaraervloewid en- 
tertainment is  weU  known,  and  aBteemed 
throughout  the  commonil^.  WG6M  has 
set  an  example  for  broadcasting  in  its 
first  25  years  that  serves  as  a  standard 
throughout  Long  Island. 

I  add  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  tiiose  already  extended  to 
WGSM,  and  look  forward  to  their  in- 
creased success  over  the  next  decades. 

The  arlicle  follows : 

n.S.  Presidents  Sbotilo  Be  tbe  People's 
Sebvants — ^Not  Thzb  Sovereigns 

Richard  Nixon  thinks  that  if  you  break  in 
and  burglarize  someone's  hcHne  or  business, 
you  are  a  crtnunal  and  should  be  punished, 
but.  If  he  orders  a  break-in.  while  President, 
he  should  not  be  punished.  That's  the  gist 
of  what  he  says  in  an  absolutely  amazing 
reply  to  a  committee  of  Congress. 

The  former  President,  of  course,  did  not 
choose  to  honor  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee with  a  personal  appearance,  but,  rather, 
sent  his  reply  in  writing.  Referring  to  the 
President  as  a  "sovereign"  and,  indeed, 
sounding  more  like  the  English  King,  against 
which  the  American  Revolution  was 
launched,  Mr.  Nixon  proved  once  again  to 
be  the  Chutzpah  King  of  the  Universe  by 
indicating  the  President  could  do  things 
that  were  unlawful  for  all  the  rest  of  \is 
peasants. 

Brushing  ofif  all  constitutional  safeguards 
of  equality  under  the  law  for  aU  men  and 
this  being  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men,  Mr. 
Nixon  again  shows  a  complete  lack  of  under - 
stranding  of  the  entire  American  system  of 
government  and  justice.  The  same  hlghr 
toned  justifications  for  lying,  cheating  and 
stealing  that  we  heard  when  Nixon  was  Pres- 
ident are  found  in  his  deposition.  Richard 
Nixon  Is  not  repentent.  Anyone  else  that  had 
done  what  he  had  would,  deservedly,  be  In  a 
federal  penitentiary  today,  but  Richard  Nix- 
on, a  pardoned  criminal.  Is  not  apologizing 
to  anyone.  He  continues  to  insist  that  a  Pres- 
ident is  above  the  law. 

The  ■Imperial"  President  has  learned  noth- 
ing. His  answers  should  serve  as  a  final 
reminder  to  that  minority  of  Americans  who 
seriously  talk  about  Richard  Nixon  re-en- 
tering public  and  political  life. 


FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX  RELIEF  PC« 
FARMERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES    ■ 
Thursday,  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
estate  tax  laws  are  seriously  outdated. 
The  present  estate  tax  exemption  is  $60,- 
000.  Previously  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  doubled  the  ex- 
emption, but  inflation  over  the  pti^  half 
dozen  years  has  made  that  increase  too 
low.  To  remedy  this  situation  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  (H.R.  12277)  which 
would  increase  the  exemption  to  $200,- 
000. 

The  $60,000  limit  on  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emption has  hit  farmers  hard.  When  a 
farmer  dies,  many  families  are  unable 
to  pay  the  high  estate  taxes.  They  are 
forced  to  sell  the  family  farm. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  its  current  hearings  on  tax  reform  to 
remedy  this  situation  by  increasing  the 
estate  tax  exemption  to  $200,000.  This 
increase  of  the  exemption  is  long  over- 
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due.  R  vfll  bdp  to  relieve  the  increas- 
tngtf  heavy  burden  on  farm  families. 

I  b&re  also  Introduced  HJl.  5131.  It 
would,  at  the  riectim  of  the  executor, 
allow  a  farm  estate  to  be  assessed  at 
its  value  for  farming  purposes.  This  is 
a  valuable  alternative  to  present  tax  pol- 
icy of  valuing  land  at  its  highest  po- 
tential value. 

Farmland  should  be  assessed  at  its 
value  as  farmland.  Computing  the  es- 
tate tax  based  on  a  nonfarm  use  often 
forces  a  family  to  sell  the  farm. 

I  urge  the  Ocxigress  to  move  on  these 
two  important  bills.  We  should  help  keep 
the  family  farm  within  the  family. 


AN  EXCELLENT  HISTORICAL  WORK 
ON  CAREER  OF  THE  LATE  CLAIR 
ENGLE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  here  in  the  House 
remember  well  the  colorful,  dedicated, 
knowledgeable  colleague,  the  late  Clair 
Engle.  who  served  northern  California 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sub- 
sequently the  entire  State  of  California 
in  tlie  U.S.  Senate.  As  his  masters  thesis 
a  voung  student  at  California  State 
University  at  Chico.  Stephen  Paui  Sayles, 
wrote  an  outstandin;;  bioi/raphy  of  our 
^ood  friend  Clair. 

He  told  of  Clairs  ea.rly  da>s  m  Te- 
hama Count:'  of  ndrthern  California  and 
his  dedication  to  public  .service  which 
was  so  determined  that  he  became  the 
youngest  district  attorney  the  State  has 
ever  known.  He  became  the  Tehama 
County  district  attorney  at  the  age  of 
23  only  months  after  hi.';  graduation 
from  law  school. 

In  1943  Clair  became  RLiv.esentative 
in  Congress  following  a  special  election 
and  in  1958  he  moved  over  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  was  privileged  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

c;p|-\f  of  iygg 

Mr.  Sayleo'  thesis  served  as  the  basis 
f.;;  an  article  entitled.  'Clair  Engle  and 
His  Political  Development  in  Tehama 
County,  1911  to  1944,"  published  in  the 
winter  edition  of  the  Cahfomia  Histori- 
cal Quarterly.  An  e.xcellent  review  and 
summary  is  contained  in  the  Chico  En- 
terprise Record,  an  outstanding  daily 
new.spaper  which  points  out  with  pride 
they  always  refer  to  Clair  Engle  as  "the 
happy  warrior"  because  of  the  way  he 
relished  combat  against   odds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
could  recall  the  spirit  of  Clair  Engle  who 
served  so  many  years  ago.  I  did  want  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Chico  Enterprise  Record 
which  captures  the  spirit  and  the  flavor 
of  an  outstanding  legislator. 
.^N  E.xtrLLENT  Historical  Work  (S  Carefr 
OF  THE   Latf.   Clair   Engle 

No  history  of  Ciiifonua  po'itlcs  could  ever 
b<?  complete  without  some  generous  chapters 
on  the  career  of  the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Clair  Engle. 
the    Red    BUitT    Democrat    whose    .service    to 
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our  own  region,  the  entire  state  and  the  na- 
tion as  a  wbole  spanned  some  30  years. 

And  It  la  our  opinion  that  whoever  even- 
tually compUes  such  a  political  history  will 
do  well  to  take  advantage  of  research  and 
writing  C'li  the  subject  of  Clair  Engle  by 
Stephen  Paul  Sayles.  a  young  Chico  High 
and  Chico  State  graduate  who  l.s  now  work- 
ing on  his  doctorate  in  iiLstory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico. 

Siiyles  already  is  paining  recognition  both 
as  a  historian  and  a.s  an  authority  on  Engle, 
who  died  of  cancer  In  1961.  For  e.xample,  th"? 
current  Winter  Edition  of  tne  pre.stiglous 
California  HL^torlral  Quarterly,  published  by 
the  California  Historical  Society  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, featuies  an  article  by  onylcs  futitled. 
"Clair  Engle  and  His  Po'.tnal  Development 
in  Teh;vnia  County." 

In  close  and  dramatic  detail,  the  article 
traces  Engle  s  career  from  his  lirsl  Ttliama 
County  election  campaign-  Alien  he  became 
California's  youngejt  district  attorney  at  the 
age  of  23  m  lf)3i — up  throuuh  his  election 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  lii  1958  and  ills  at'.ain- 
ment  of  poluical  prominence  on  the  national 
scene. 

The  article  by  Sayles  pays  careful  attmtion 
to  the  piewar  era  when  politics  in  Tehama 
Coun;  V  and  Northern  California  were  con- 
ducted on  a  vigorous,  slam-bang  basis  that 
espci  i.Tlly  suited  the  tough,  savvy  nature  of 
youi.g  Clair  En^tle.  It  was  in  those  early 
battle.s  that  Kngle  pauied  the  knowledge  of 
mixms;  politics  ani  hunian  nature  Into  a 
combination  to  win  elections. 

Tne  article  also  stresses  some  of  the  high 
and  low  points  of  Engle's  service  as  a  district 
attorney  He  g.iined  statewide  .ittentiou  in 
1940.  for  example,  when  the  then  California 
At'  ■rn -y  General  Earl  Warren  named  him 
.special  prosecutor  in  a  ca;.e  concermng  a 
blood-feud  kiUing  in  Trinity  County.  Despite 
fervent  opposition  by  angry  mountain  men 
who  didn  t  like  "outsiders."  fcngle  obtained 
a  conviction  in  that  case  and  a  legislative 
commendation  in  the  resolution  okaying  an 
appropriation  for  his  special  service. 

A  low  point — and  a  heart-breaking  one — 
came  whe-i  one  of  F.ngles  closest  personal 
frieitls  wa>  involved  in  a  Christmas  Eve  fatal 
hit-and-run  incident  north  of  Red  Bluff 
Engle  asked  Atty.  Gen.  Warren  to  appoint 
a  spo'  lal  prosecutor  so  he  wouldn't  have  to 
prosecute  his  friend.  Warren  firmly  refused 
and  told  Engle,  "If  you  want  to  go  any  place 
(in  politics),  you  have  to  put  your  personal 
feelings  aside. "  Engle  lost  friends  in  that 
case — even  thoU(,'h  he  failed  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction— but  the  lesson  taught  by  Warren 
stayed  in  the  young  da's  mind  He  w.as  a 
toui;her  politician  thereafter 

Yet  the  Sayles  article  stre.'i.'<es  that  Eni:;e 
had  a  great  sen.se  of  kinship  v.ith  the  work- 
lag  people  and  with  those  who  need  friends 
mosi  on  the  political  scene  The  combination 
of  tough!iess  and  clo.«ene.<'s  with  the  average 
citizens  constituted  a  major  l-.py  to  Englcs 
succesc>. 

The.se  segments  of  the  Sayles  article  gen- 
or.Ted  fond  memories  in  the  minds  of  Enter- 
prl-^e-Record  staffers  who  covered  En:;le'.s  ac- 
tivities over  the  years.  We  always  referred 
to  hiin  as  "the  Happy  Warrior  '  because  of 
the  way  he  relished  combat  against  odds. 
And  ills  love  of  the  re^'ion  he  represt-nted 
was  a  sl.'-ons<  motivation  in  his  service 

Engle  flew  hl.'s  own  plane  (and  became 
known  as  "rlie  flying  congresciman")  to  en- 
able him  to  cover  his  huge  district,  the  largest 
m  the  nation  An  E  R  staffer  remembers  ac- 
conipanvlng  Engle  on  one  such  aerial  cam- 
paipjn  swint;  As  Ent;le  deftly  began  the  little 
plane  s  descent  from  the  rim  of  mountains 
surrounding  Qulncy  and  Its  .small  airport,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  newsman  to  the 
lush  carpetinr;  of  sky-rcachlng  pines  covering 
the  mountainsides: 

"Look  at  the  trees''  he  cried  exuberantly. 
'I  am  the  UMkic-it  congre^man  in  t:io  United 
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states.  Not  only  do  I  represent  some  of  the 
best  of  America's  people,  but  I  also  speak 
for  more  trees,  and  more  water,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

As  Sayles  also  points  out  in  bis  current 
article,  the  trees  and  mountains  and  water 
playea  major  roles  In  Engle's  success  In  Wash- 
ington. He  became  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  conservation,  irrigation, 
flood  control,  forestry  and  other  matters  deal- 
ing with  natural  resources.  As  chairman  oi 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  Affairs,  he 
was  the  most  powerful  man  In  Congress  on 
these  Important  matters.  He  wrote  most  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project  CVP)  legislation, 
helped  father  the  Sacramento  Valley  Canals 
Project  here  in  our  own  Mid-Valley  area,  and 
carried  California's  ball  In  countless  battles 
over  water  rights  and  other  such  matters. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  veteran  political  ob- 
.servers  feel  that  Engle's  career  was  really  only 
beginning— Insofar  as  national  Impact  was 
concerned — when  cancer  felled  him  during 
his  Initial  term  In  the  Senate.  He  had  been 
gaining  ground  among  national  Democratic 
leaderr.  and  would  undougtedly  have  played  a 
key  role  in  the  politics  of  the  mid-1960s  and 
bcvond. 

The  Historical  Quarterly  article  by  Paul 
Sayles,  therefore.  Is  certain  to  gain  wide 
readership  both  In  California  and  elsewhere. 
We  obtained  information  on  Sayles  from 
W.  H.  "Old  Hutch  "  Hutchinson,  professor  of 
history  at  Chico  State,  tinder  whom  the 
young  Sayles  completed  his  master's  thesis 
on  Engle's  early  career. 

Tlie  master's  thesis  ran  490  pages  and 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  current  maga- 
zine article  At  present.  Sayles  has  completed 
his  course  work  and  orals  on  his  doctorate  at 
tie  IFniversiiy  of  New  Mexico  and  Is  now  re- 
searching his  PhD  dissertation,  which  will 
concentrate  on  Engle  s  career  In  Washington, 
with  emphasis  on  his  senatorial  years. 

Sayles  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
M  Sayles  of  Chico.  He  Intends  to  make  his- 
tory his  lifetime  work.  His  article  on  Engle 
leads  us  to  believe  that  his  contributions  In 
i-is  chosen  field  will  be  worthwhile  Indeed. 


RECONSTITUTE  THE  FEC 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN-  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTA  riVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday in  the  other  body,  the  Senator 
Irom  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  moved  to 
amend  the  pending  elections  bill  so  that 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission  would 
be  reconstituted  and  the  other  contro- 
versial aspects  of  the  pending  bill  be 
eliminated.  Tliis  motion  for  a  simple  re- 
constitulion  of  the  FEC  failed  by  a  sin- 
gle vote  46  to  47. 

The  closeness  of  that  vote  clearly 
shows  the  strong  reservations  about  pass- 
ing  a  comprehensive  revision  of  election 
lav  in  the  middle  of  an  election  period. 

Just  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  January,  tlie  President  recommended 
a  simple  reconstitution  of  the  FEC.  So 
did  most  observers  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress. Never tlieless.  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  have  presented  both  Houses 
with  bills  which  represent  comprehensive 
revisions  and  recodifications  and  which 
almost     incidentally     reconstitute     the 

FEC. 

The  closeness  of  yesterday's  Senate 
vote  OTi  the  Griflin  amendment  is  proof 
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of  strong  congressional  resentment 
against  the  pending  elections  bills  which 
shape  the  independence  of  the  FEC,  are 
obviously  self-serving  to  the  Congress 
and  make  complicated  rules  changes  in 
the  middle  of  the  game. 

I  hope  you  give  the  House  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  Griffin  amendment. 


47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LULAC 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  PICKIiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  frwn  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  Congressman  Kika  dc  la 
Garza,  spoke  last  month  at  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  celebration  by  the 
Washington,  D.C.  LULAC  chapter. 

This  is  a  very  fine  and  noteworthy  ad- 
dress which  tells  a  brief  history  of  this 
laudable  organization  and  quickly  cap- 
sules the  heritage  of  a  people  who  have 
contributed  greatly  to  this  country — the 
Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

I  insert  this  excellent  speech  in  the 
Record  with  the  hope  that  each  of  you 
will  read  it  and  learn  from  it,  as  I  have: 

Speech    Presewted    by    Kika    de    i.a    Oaxza 
IN    Celebration    op    the    47ih    Annivhi- 

SARY    OF    LUIiAC 

Through  many  years,  approaching  half  a 
century,  the  League  of  United  Xjfttln  Ameri- 
can Citizens  has  been  a  service  and  action 
organization  of  great  force  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  effectively  involved  In  many 
Issues  affecting  our  people.  Its  work  has  fo- 
cused on  educational  improvement,  employ- 
ment opportunity,  raising  the  quality  of 
health  care,  advancing  civil  rights,  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  community  affairs. 

Yes.  LX7LAC  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
progress  In  all  the  above  and  many  more.  We 
remember  the  names  of  Canales,  Perales, 
Garza,  Alamla,  Gonzales,  and.  many  more  of 
those  brave  and  loyal  Americans  who  Ini- 
tiated the  struggle  to  right  the  wrongs,  to 
broaden  the  opportunities,  to  shoulder  the 
responslbUltles.  We  should  not  forget — ^we 
should  proudly  point  out  that  those  who 
began  LULAC  believed  that  every  right  had  a 
corresponding  obligation,  and  they  so  con- 
ducted their  private  and  public  lives.  We 
commend  them,  and  I.  as  a  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
my  official  capeu:ity,  salute  them. 

I  rememljer  Felix  Tijerma  and  his  "Little 
School  of  the  400."  I  would  like  to  think  that 
this  was  the  beginning  of  so  many  programs 
like  Headstart  and  Bilingual  Education,  to 
mention  two  in  the  field  of  education.  And  I 
remember  SER,  and  It  is  with  some  pride 
that  I  recall  my  humble  participation  in 
this  endeavor.  The  road  was  difficult  and  we 
had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  White  House. 
We  .<;bould  not  forget  and  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  It  was 
he  personaUy  who  gave  the  word  to  fund  SER 
for  the  first  time  And  we  remember  the 
early  court  cases  for  equality  in  education 
and  LULAC  at  the  forefront. 

The  list  is  long,  my  friends,  and  these  items 
are  but  a  few.  In  peace  and  m  war  we  have 
served  our  cotmtry.  It  Is  with  pride  that  we 
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recall  those  who  have  served  in  time  of  war. 
We  need  not  .mention  names.  The  lists  of 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  and 
Purple  Hearts  proudly  carry  the  names.  We 
remind  ourselves  again  here  today  that  no 
one  with  a  Spanish  surname  has  ever  de- 
serted in  the  face  of  an  enemy  in  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world. 

In  all  of  these  areas  gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  and  continues  to  be  made. 
Now,  m  this  Bicentennial  year  of  U.S.  m- 
dependence  and  the  47th  armiversary  of  the 
founding  of  LULAC,  the  national  spotlight 
is  being  thrown  on  the  contributions  made 
by  Spanlsh-speakmg  people,  beginning  early 
In  that  struggle  for  Independence  and  in  the 
time  smce  freedom  was  won. 

During  this  our  Bicentennial  celebration 
it  Is  entirely  appropriate  for  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  assistance  i-endered  by  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  nationals  tu  those 
early  years.  This  aid  played  no  small  part  in 
the  success  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Most  Americans  have  known  from  their 
school  days  about  the  valuable  support  given 
by  France,  exemplified  in  the  person  of  the 
MiBrquls  de  Lafayette.  Valuable  leadership 
also  came  from  the  Polish  patriot,  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  and  many  Americans  know  about 
that.  Knowledge  of  the  assistance  provided 
during  the  Revolution  by  ^ain  and  citizens 
of  her  American  colonies  unfortunately  Is 
less  widespread. 

That  lack  is  being  remedied.  In  this  Bi- 
oentennlal  period,  Americans  generally  are 
being  forcefuUy  reminded  of  the  significance 
and  richness  of  our  Spanish  heritage.  It  is  a 
heritage  that  goes  far  back. 

The  very  discovery  of  the  New  World  was 
the  result  of  a  Spanish  undertaking. 

Later,  the  Hispanic  people  who  first  landed 
at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  buUt  from  there 
the  routes  of  passage  that  enabled  other 
immigrants  to  push  their  civilization,  west- 
ward. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  In  1713  rearranged 
the  colonial  map  of  America.  By  this  treaty 
Spanish  rights  were  recognized  in  Florida, 
Including  most  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  regions 
now  known  as  Mexico,  Texas,  Nev.-  Mexico 
and  California. 

After  the  original  Thh-teen  Colonies  de- 
clared their  independence  from  Great  Brlt- 
am,  Hlspanics  participated  in  a  telling  fash- 
Ion  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Spain's 
foreigni  minister,  Grimaldi,  wanted  his  na- 
tion to  Join  France  in  war  against  Britam. 
This  effort  did  not  succeed  at  the  time,  but 
within  weeks  after  independence  was  de- 
clared by  the  colonies  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  providing  substantial  secret  sub- 
sidles  to  pay  for  arms  and  other  essential 
supplies  for  the  Continental  Army. 

Fortunately,  not  long  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  an  experienced  mili- 
tary man,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  was 
named  by  royal  order  as  governor  of  the 
Spanish  province  of  Louisiana.  He  assumed 
that  position  on  January  I,  1777.  He  was 
only  thirty  years  of  age,  but  he  already  had 
seen  military  service  in  Portugal  and  in  New 
Spain  and  had  attended  the  military  school 
m  Algiers.  After  completing  his  courses 
there  he  was  ordered  to  Louisiana  to  com- 
mand that  province's  fixed  regiment. 

After  he  became  Spanish  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana, Galvez  proceeded  to  do  all  within  his 
power  to  weaken  the  British  in  his  area. 
His  most  notable  contribution  to  the  colo- 
nists' cause  dtu-lng  this  period  was  the  as- 
sistance he  gave  American  agents  In  New 
Orleans  in  proctirlng  essential  war  materials 
and  supplies.  He  also  brought  about  the  seiz- 
ure of  British  ships  that  had  been  engaged 
m  a  profitable  contraband  trade.  Early  in  his 
governorship  he  established  an  artillery 
militia  unit  in  the  province. 
Oalvez  also  took  an  inventory  of  avail- 
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able  manpower  by  ordering  a  census  taken 
in  liiay  1777.  The  resnlts  aliowed  njOfM  peo- 
ple m  Louisiana — 16,282  In  fhe  ana  occu- 
pied by  the  present  State  and  1,636  in  the 
Arkansas  and  nimols  districts.  New  Orleans 
had  a  population  of  3,206. 

After  Spam  declared  war  against  Great 
Britam  on  June  21.  1779,  Oalvez,  the  mUl- 
tary  man,  was  free  to  assume  a  more  direct 
role.  He  soon  proved  himself  no  less  capa- 
ble in  the  field  of  open  action  than  he  had 
been  in  his  covert  operations. 

On  August  27  of  that  year,  Oalvez  left 
New  Orleans  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
against  the  British  up  the  Mississippi.  Part 
of  his  army  was  recruited  along  the  way.  It 
included  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  Cubans.  Lou- 
Isiamans  and  several  hundred  Indians. 

Withm  a  month  this  army  of  1430  men 
capttired  Fort  Bute,  an  important  British 
mUitary  and  trading  post  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  attacked 
and  captured  British  forces  at  Baton  Rouge, 
and  accepted  the  surrender  of  Natchez. 

Other  victories  lay  ahead.  Early  m  March 
1780,  Galvez  led  his  army  on  an  expedition 
of  conquest  to  MobUe.  WltMn  days,  after 
a  seige  and  bombtirdment  of  Fort  Charlotte, 
the  British  garrison  surrendered  the  Fort 
and  MobUe.  Soon  afterward  Oalvez  went  to 
Havana  to  form  an  expedition  against  Pen- 
sacola.  A  hurricane  dispersed  his  fleet,  but 
It  was  reformed  and  on  the  last  day  of 
February  1781  it  left  for  Pensacola,  appear- 
ing off  that  outpost  on  March  9.  The  Span- 
ish Army  landed  the  next  day,  and  after  ex- 
tended siege  operations  against  the  fort  it 
was  surrendered  on  May  10. 

Later  that  year,  Galvez  was  made  governor 
of  West  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  given 
the  title  of  Viscount  of  Galveston,  the  city 
he  had  founded  and  which  was  named  for 
him.  Also,  he  was  authorized  to  place  on  his 
coat  of  arms  the  brig  Oalveston  with  the 
motto  "Yo  solo"  in  recogmtlon  of  his  hav- 
ing led  the  fleet  mto  Pensacola  Bay. 

The  victories  won  by  Oalvez  were  all  the 
more  significant  because  during  these  years 
the  British  forces  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  American  colonials  in  the  South, 
taking  control  of  Georgia  and  sweeping  up 
through   South   and   North   Carolina. 

Galvez'  operations  kept  the  Mississippi 
River  open  for  the  deUvery  of  American  sup- 
pUes  to  the  western  reaches  of  the  Colonies. 
His  efforts  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  west- 
ern Florida  helped  to  bring  about  the  de- 
feat of  Cornwallis  and  the  eventual  regain- 
ing by  the  Conttoental  Army  of  the  Carc- 
linas  and  Florida.  These  were  key  elements 
in  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Galvez  is  not  forgotten  and  I  hope  his 
memory  soon  will  be  a  visible  presence  In 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

Tlie  Spanish  Government  has  proposed  to 
present  to  the  United  States  a  statue  of  this 
leader  of  200  years  ago.  Last  week  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  authorize  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate  site  for  its  erection  here 
in  Washington.  It  Is  a  deserved  tribute  to 
Galvez  and  a  token  of  the  long  and  w^arm 
friendship  that  traditionally  has  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  Spain  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Other  Spanish  names  loom  large  in  the 
American  Revolutiqn. 

In  May  1789,  a  British  expedition  was  sent 
to  captiu-e  the  Spanish  post  at  what  is  now 
St.  Louis  with  the  aim  of  ultimately  pushing 
on  to  Natchez.  The  expedition  was  repulsed 
by  Captain  Don  Fernando  de  Leyba,  the 
Spanish  commandant  of  San  Luis  de  Ylino- 
Ises. 

In  a  counterattack  to  this  British  offensive, 
the  Spamsh  sent  a  force  against  Detroit  in 
January  1781.  With  about  sixty  mlUtla  and 
sixty  Indians,  Captain  Eugemo  Pourre  sur- 
prised Fort  St.  Joseph  and  the  British  garri- 
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•on  ■unwDfterad  ImmadlAtely.  The  Spanish 
h«ld  tb»  tat%  tar  only  tweaty-foiir  hours — 
but  >tUl  tt  mm  a  notary. 

It  to  cloar  that  throughout  these  Revolu- 
tionary years,  the  a—Htance  of  the  Spanish 
Oovemment  and  the  personal  efforts  and 
combat  effectiveness  of  Spanish  mlUtary 
leaders  wero  factors  of  vital  Importance. 
Their  role  has  been  too  long  neglected,  but  It 
is  coming  to  be  widely  recognized  during  the 
Bicentennial  period. 

Recently  I  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Bicen- 
tennial Commlaslon  a  listing  of  Hispanic- 
American  projects  and  events  being  under- 
taken by  states,  cities,  counties,  communi- 
ties, educational  Institutions  and  private 
organizations  in  connection  wltli  the  Nation's 
200th  birthday. 

It  is  an  Imposing  and  heartening  ILst,  In 
both  Its  length  and  the  variety  of  observ- 
ances planned. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  is  being  tied  in  with  the 
history  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in 
America.  The  theme  Is  emphasized  in  many 
books  and  other  publications.  Ceremonial 
pageants  will  highlight  our  Spanish -Ameri- 
can heritage.  Community  participation  will 
spread  out  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
this  heritage. 

To  show  their  variety  let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples,  drawn  almost  at  random  from 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  listing. 

In  Utah,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
produced  an  educational  fllm  depleting  the 
epic  Journey  in  1776  of  the  Franciscan  Prlars 
through  the  present  states  of  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona.  Copies  of  the 
fllm  have  been  made  available  throughout 
the  southwestern  region. 

A  community  action  program  in  Tucson 
has  trained  young  people  in  the  area  in  video 
production  techniques  In  order  to  produce  a 
videotape  oral  history  celebrating  the 
Mexican-American  heritage  of  the  Southwest. 

Across  the  continent,  down  In  Florida,  a 
compilation  has  been  published  of  research 
on  the  Hispanic  Influence  in  that  region  from 
400  years  ago  to  the  present.  In  Miami,  the 
Hispano-Amerlcan  Committee  has  arranged 
for  the  writing  and  publication  of  a  biog- 
raphy of  one  of  America's  Founding  Fathers, 
the  great  Thomas  Jefferson.  Written  In 
Spanish,  the  book  will  be  distributed  na- 
tionally among  bilingual  students  and  also 
throughout  Latin  countries. 

In  another  project,  historical  tapes  and 
video  productions  are  telling  of  the  Hispanic 
experiences  of  Boston.  Massachusetts.  And  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  Public  Forum  Asso- 
ciation Is  establishing  a  library  of  fifty-two 
video  tapes  on  Hispanic  ctilture  and  history. 

In  San  Bernardino,  California,  the  county 
museum  Is  sponsoring  a  hike  to  take  place 
next  month  along  the  route  followed  by 
Father  Garcia  over  the  old  Mojave  Indian 
Trail  200  years  ago.  Also  In  California,  a  park 
emphasizing  the  Mexican  heritage  Is  being 
developed  In  the  Spanish-American  com- 
munity of  Barrio  de  Van  Nuys. 

In  the  Middle  West,  the  Illinois  State  Col- 
lege Bicentennial  Committee  Is  producing  a 
written  history  of  Mexican-Americans  in 
the  Chicago  Heights  area.  The  book  traces 
the  group's  origins  and  discusses  its  prob- 
lems and  community  development,  Unking 
yesterday  with  today. 

A  Latin  American  studies  Conference  at 
Arizona  State  University  will  be  held  on  the 
subject  "Revolution  In  the  Americas."  Down 
In  the  American  Virgin  Islands,  a  project  Is 
under  way  to  stimulate  research  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  American  Revolution  on  the 
peoples  and  societies  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  Spanish -American  musical  heritage 
will  be  explored  In  a  conference  and  per- 
formazK;*  In  Santa  Fe. 

In  ray  home  town  of  Mission.  Texas,  the 
city's  Bicentennial  Commission  is  restoring 
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a  historical  mission  and  developing  a  recre- 
ational park. 

The  Houston  American  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission has  sponsored  the  publication  of  a 
booklet  presenting  In  Spanish  the  text  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the   Declaration  of   Independence. 

In  San  Antonio,  that  vitally  Important 
early  outpost  of  Hispanic  culture,  religion 
and  commerce,  the  Bicentennial  Is  being 
observed  with  a  host  of  appropriate  events. 
They  Include  a  Marlachl  Festival.  Fiesta 
Noches  Mexicanos.  La  Semana  Alegre,  Fiesta 
San  Antonio,  a  Charreada.  and  a  particularly 
significant  Pan  American  Day  observance 
sponsored  by  the  Bicentennial  Committee 
and  the  Pan  American  Round  Table  of  San 
Antonio. 

AIj^o  in  San  Antonio,  the  roots  of  Spanish- 
American  healing  and  humanistic  culture  are 
being  explored  in  a  series  of  fllm  festivals. 
The  series  has  been  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Health  Science  Center. 

This  i,5  only  a  bare-bones  sampling  of  the 
diverse  ways  In  which  attention  is  being 
drawn  to  the  hLstorical  and  present  impor- 
tance of  our  origins.  Nothing  but  good  can 
come  from  these  Hispanic-American  celebra- 
tions and  observances  of  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday.  It  might  be  proper  here  to  recall 
also  that  while  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Madi.^on  and  Franklin  were  Initiating 
their  quest  for  independence,  our  ancestors 
who  inhabited  the  Western  hemisphere,  not 
a  part  of  the  English  colonies,  were  also 
yearning  for  the  same  concepts  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  It  was  not  long  after  that  the  cry 
for  independence  was  heard  at  Dolores  Hidal- 
go and  there  came  In  our  hl.^tory  the  names 
of  Hidalgo  and  Bolivar  and  Marte,  as  well  as 
Dona  Josefa  Ortiz  de  Domlng\iez,  to  name 
a  few. 

But  long  before  then,  even  before  the  first 
white  man  came  to  these  distant  shores,  our 
noble  ancestors,  at  least  for  many  of  us,  had 
already  created  a  civilization  that  equaled  If 
not,  surpassed  that  of  the  European  empires. 

Yes,  my  friends.  It  Is  well  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  our  people  had  built  pyramids 
greater  than  those  by  the  river  Nile.  They 
had  established  an  educational  system,  they 
practiced  medicine,  even  to  the  extent  of 
performing  sophisticated  surgery — Including 
brain  surgery.  We  had  a  calendar,  and  zoolog- 
ical gardens  where  the  great  Montezuma  kept 
all  the  birds  and  animals  of  his  kingdom. 
And  so  it  was  as  you  progressed  South  to 
what  is  now  Central  and  South  America,  and 
to  this  day  you  see  the  imprint  of  "our  peo- 
ple" before  the  advent  of  the  European  peo- 
ples. We  could  continue,  but  let  It  suffice  for 
now  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  when  someone 
says  "the  Europeans  brought  civilization", 
we  can  rightly  say.  "no.  they  added".  Tee, 
they  added  to  that  which  was  already  here. 

And  now  that  fate  has  left  its  imprint  and 
many  of  us  are  citizens  of  these  United  States 
of  America,  some  by  birth  and  many  by 
choice,  we  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  popula- 
tion are  entitled  to  let  our  hearts  swell  with 
pride  over  the  accomplishments  of  our  fore- 
bears through  the  years — before,  during  and 
since  the  American  Revolution — for  they 
have  contributed  in  no  'mall  measure  to  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  the  leader 
of   the  free  world. 

There  possibly  were  tlme'=  In  the  early  days 
of  the  League  of  United  American  citizens 
when  the  personal  motto  of  Don  Bernardino 
de  Galvez — "I  alone" — seemed  appropriate  for 
this  organization,  but  those  times  have  long 
since  pa.ssed  into  history. 

LULAC  is  not  alone  today  Its  own  motto, 
"All  for  one — one  for  all,"'  Is  a  symbol  of 
Its  strength — and  we  are  a  most  Important 
part  of  the  Bicentennial,  for  we  were  here 
before,  we  assisted  then,  and  we  are  Indeed 
an  Integral  part  now,  of  the  American  dream 
of  1776. 
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OU  SPORTS  ADMINISTRATION  PRO- 
GRAM PROPERLY  PREPARES  STU- 
DENTS 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  oaio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ohio  University,  located  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
offers  students  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive and  unique  courses  of  study  found 
today  among  the  Nation's  colleges:  the 
Ohio  University  sports  administration 
graduate  program.  Developed  in  1967, 
this  program  today  prepares  students  for 
tlie  administrative  tasks  and  responsi- 
bilities tied  to  collegiate  and  professional 
athletics.  Enrollment  is  limited  and  the 
program's  curriculum  Is  demanding. 
Graduates  of  the  program  are  now  in- 
volved in  a  wide  variety  of  athletic  ad- 
ministration. Ohio  University  Is  under- 
standably proud  of  this  program  and  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  following  article 
recently  published  in  the  Ohio  Univei-sity 
Alumni  News: 

Fbom  Campus  to  Front  OmcE 

One  employee  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds  sel- 
dom got  to  see  the  championship  team  In 
action  last  season,  for  while  Pete  Rose  was 
making  clutch  plays  on  the  field,  Terry  Bar- 
thelmas  '63,  MEd  '71,  director  of  stadium 
operations,  was  busy  observing  stadium 
personnel. 

Barthelmas  got  his  Job  with  the  Reds  after 
serving  an  Internship  with  the  club  while  a 
student  in  Ohio  University's  sports  adminis- 
tration program.  He  is  one  of  approximately 
30  OU  graduates  employed  by  professional 
teams  or  leagues. 

The  OU  master's  degree  program  has  had 
great  success  In  placing  graduates,  according 
to  Dr.  William  G.  Stewart,  the  program's 
director. 

Even  in  a  Ught  Job  market,  13  fall  quarter 
graduates  have  found  Jobs  with  such  orga- 
nizations as  Madison  Square  Oarden;  the 
Indiana  Pacers  of  the  American  Basketball 
Association;  Veterans  Stadlimi  In  Philadel- 
phia; Prostburg  ^Md.)  State  CoUege;  Lou- 
isiana State  University;  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
A's,  a  minor  league  baseball  team;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  and  the  Malaysia  De- 
partment of  Sports. 

Dr.  Stewart  is  responsible  for  much  of  this 
success  as  he  continually  finds  valuable  In- 
ternships for  sports  administration  students. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  Involves 
Jim  Snyder.  Bobcat  basketball  coach  of  25 
years,  and  Dave  Scott,  former  OU  alumni 
director  and  one-time  Bobcat  cage  star.  These 
men  have  been  chosen  to  develop  a  national 
sports  program  In  Saudi  Arabia.  They  hope 
to  use  OU  interns  and  graduates  In  the  pro- 
gram which  Is  designed  to  make  the  country 
competitive  at  the  International  level 

Another  valuable  featvu-e  of  the  sports  ad- 
ministration program  Is  Its  sponsoring  of 
guest  speakers  from  all  areas  of  sports. 

In  the  fall  speakers  Included  Don  Weiss, 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  National 
Football  League;  Dr.  Joe  Hov.  athlHic  di- 
rector at  Western  Michigan  University;  and 
Bob  Baur.  an  NFL  referee  for  13  years. 

Gary  Nickels,  a  sports  administration  grad- 
uate employed  as  a  minor  league  adminis- 
trator with  the  Philadelphia  PhUlles,  has 
scheduled  a  visit  during  the  winter  quarter. 

In  addition  to  theee  speakers,  who  often 
interview  students  for  Internships  and  jobs 
while  visiting  the  campus,  a  aympoaliun  Is 
conducted  each  year  to  provide  additional 
information  for  students.  Special  speakers 
and  graduates  of  the  program  head  discus- 
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slon  groups  Intended  to  give  students  %  look 
at  the  experiences,  activities,  duttoa  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  future  graduate  may 
encoimter. 

Some  of  the  stories  to  be  related  may  In- 
rUide  one  by  Mike  Manning  and  Dean  Tay- 
I.jr  of  the  Boise  A's.  When  rain  drenched 
the  baseball  field  during  their  Intemeh^, 
the  two  were  forced  to  prodnoa  a  dry  lUld  or 
Dostpone  the  game  and  lose  money.  Finally, 
the  two  decided  to  bum  ttrea  soaked  with 
gasoline  to  dry  the  surface.  The  plan  worked, 
although  It  prompted  a  visit  from  the  local 
fire  department,  but  the  foul  odor  created  by 
tiie  experiment  kept  many  of  the  fans  away 
anyway. 

The  OU  program  was  developed  In  1067  by 
Dr.  James  G.  Maaon  from  an  Idea  of  XjOS  An- 
geles Dodger  magnate  Walter  CMalley  and 
is  offered  through  the  School  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

■The  pioneer  to  the  field,  the  program  re- 
mains the  most  established  In  the  eyes  ot 
many  sports  administrators. 

Bob  Wlrz,  director  of  Information  tar  ma- 
jor league  baseball,  has  said,  "TtM  tMBt  devel- 
oped program  In  sports  administration  that 
I  know  of  Is  at  Ohio  University." 

Don  Weiss  of  the  NTIj  has  remarked,  "We 
are  sold  on  the  Ohio  Unlventty  q>ort8  ad- 
ministration program,  especially  so  aftor  hav- 
ing Interns  from  this  program  for  parts  erf 
the  last  UUM  years." 

The  first  of  flv«  women  to  finish  the  pro- 
gram was  Tina  Seredaaskey  '72.  who  is  pres- 
ently en^loyed  as  recreational  supervisor  by 
Deerwood  Management  Corp,  a  Columbus 
firm  that  owns  oondominiumB.  She  also  has 
worked  for  the  Continental  Itaequet  dub. 

Despite  the  great  interest  from  all  areas, 
the  program  has  Chosen  to  remain  small.  Dr. 
Stewart  said  it  will  be  expanded  only  when 
Job  opportunities  grow.  Tills  policy  permlta 
only  25  of  alsout  300  studento  seeking  ad- 
mission each  year  to  enroll. 

Those  admitted  select  from  course  offer- 
ings as  varied  as  their  backgrounds.  Three 
quarters  of  classroom  work  and  at  least  a 
three-month  internship  are  required  for 
graduation;  however,  only  two  ptbysical  edu- 
cation classes  are  mandatory.  Elective 
courses  Include  classes  In  management,  eco- 
nomics. Journalism,  psychology  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  need  for  graduates  trained  in  these 
areas  is  becoming  more  apparent  with  the 
growth  of  blg-tlme  sports.  "While  some  own- 
ers demand  that  employes  advance  through 
the  ranks,  many  others  see  the  need  for 
specialized  administrative  training  and  look 
to  Ohio  University  for  their  future  front- 
office  executives. 
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ha  and  realize  she  has  left  much  bdiind 
her  in  h«-  work  in  Congrefn  which  wiU 
benefit  oar  Natltn  for  years  to  come. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FLORENCE  DWYER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  known  and  served  with 
Florence  Dwyer  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  the  time  I  was  elected  until 
the  time  she  retired. 

In  addition  to  knowing  her  personally 
and  serving  with  her  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  ■watching  her  extend  not 
only  the  usual  congressional  help  to  her 
constituents  but  to  extend  to  them  a  real 
love  and  concern  and  to  her  family  as 
well. 

I  was  pleased  and  proud  to  have  known 


CENSUS  OP  AGRICULTURE  IS 
OUTDATED 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  census 
of  agriculture  is  an  invasion  of  privacy 
and  an  unreasonaUe  burden  upon  farm- 
ers, and  it  does  not  yield  timely,  accurate 
information.  A  continuation  of  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  is  a  waste  of  time,  ef- 
fort, and  money— roughly  $15,000,000 
could  be  saved  by  the  alternative  I  pro- 
pose in  my  bill. 

The  rp<"«^^'r<"g  questionnaire  used  in 
the  census  (rf  agriculture  inflicts  200 
questkms  upon  a  farmer  who  is  reciuired 
by  law  to  answer  all  of  them.  Increased 
ttenfiftnfjg  for  data  have  caused  more  fre- 
quent surveys  which  have  further  taxed 
the  patience  of  farmers  to  the  point 
where  17.6  percent  of  than  in  1969  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  questions,  thus 
violating  the  law.  The  1974  delinquency 
is  sure  to  be  even  hi^er. 

Besides  the  burden  upon  the  farmer, 
the  information  attained  from  the  agri- 
culture census  is  soon  outdated  and 
many  times  erroneous.  Taken  every  4  to 
5  years,  benchmarks  established  for 'use 
in  the  next  census  were  entirely  out  of 
line.  The  census  simply  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in  ag- 
riculture. For  example,  the  number  of 
farms  raising  dairy  cattle  drow)ed  40 
percent  in  one  5-year  period;  questions 
asked  in  the  census  simply  have  not  re- 
flected the  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  and  more 
businesses  and  Government  agencies, 
even  the  consumer,  are  dependent  on 
current,  accurate  information. 

A  simple  way  to  attain  that  needed 
farm  Information  is  by  probability  sam- 
Iding.  This  method  is  already  in  use  by 
the  Statisticftl  Reporting  Service  of  the 
USDA  in  Tnn.iring  hog  and  cattle  esti- 
mates. This  method  is  much  more  ac- 
curate than  the  census.  For  example,  one 
agriculture  census  underestimated  the 
cotton  crop  by  a  full  10  percent,  the  error 
in  probability  sampling  is  at  most  2  per- 
cent. 

The  arguments  for  the  continuation  of 
the  farm  census  center  on  the  needs  to 
supply  demographic  and  economic  data 
about  the  farm  population  and  the  farm 
production;  also  it  suppUed  localized 
county  data.  These  needs  can  be  met 
trndu"  the  new  system  with  a  large  sav- 
ings for  the  taxpayer  and  the  removal  of 
a  large  burden  from  the  farmer's  shoul- 
ders. £>emograi^c  data  regarding  the 
farm  population  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Census  of  Populaticm.  Ec<momic  data 
can  be  found  through  probability  sam- 
ples as  demonstrated  by  the  SRJ3.  Rele- 
vant county  data  can  be  obtained  from  a 
survey  administered  to  a  sample  25  per- 
cent of  the  population. 
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Probability  surveys  ah'eady  used  by 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Servioes— 
SR8 — have  dononstrated  their  wide- 
range  saperiarlty.  Probability  surveys 
can  be  glv«i  to  a  sclentiflc  sample  of 
fanners  smd  'will  relate  more  accurate 
and  timely  infoimatlon  than  was  possi- 
ble from  the  cumbersome  and  obsolete 
Census  of  Agriculture. 

This  i^riculture  survey  can  be  inte- 
grated with  surveys  for  the  Labor  and 
Commerce  Departments  so  that  sdl  the 
needed  Information  ceoi  be  qukkly  and 
cooperatively  gathered  with  no  duplica- 
tion. Also  these  surveys  can  be  spread  out 
over  5-year  time  spans,  eliminating 
peak  work  loads  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional temporary  employees.  I  estimate 
that  my  bfll  will  eliminate  60  to  120  jobs 
from  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  dianges  in  agri- 
culture and  in  methods  of  Information 
collection,  It  nu^es  no  sense  to  continue 
the  Census  of  Agriculture.  My  bill  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  "probability  sam- 
plings" offers  accuracy  and  efficacy  'while 
removing  a  substantial  burden  from  the 
farmers. 


LEARNING  TO  LOVE  THE  PALESTINE 
LIBERATION  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEOSCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  IS.  1976 

Mr.  McDONAIiD  of  OeoTKia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ttie  torrorist  Palesthie  lAbers- 
tion  Organization— PLO — Is  r^Tortedly 
seeking  ways  of  "legitimizing"  its  Soviet- 
backed  claim  of  being  the  "only  legiti- 
mate reiiresentative  of  the  Palestinian 
peoide"  and  of  gaining  support  for  a 
PLO-controlled  "mini-state"  by  present- 
ing a  "moderate"  face  to  influential 
Americans  in  public  life. 

Durhig  the  late  February  meetings  of 
the  PLO's  ddiating  branch,  the  Pales- 
tine National  Council,  PIJO  leader  Arafat 
suggested  to  Senator  Adlai  Stsvkhson, 
Jr.,  that  the  PLC  mi^t  be  willing  to 
recognize  the  rlg^t  of  the  State  of  Israel 
to  exist  if  the  Gaza  Stxip  and  West  Bank 
territories  were  turned  over  to  be  admin- 
isto'ed  by  the  UnUed  NatiiHis  which 
under  pressure  from  the  Arab  and  Soviet- 
bloc  countries  has  declared  Zionism  to  be 
racism. 

When  Senator  Stevenson  reported  this 
conversation  to  the  press,  the  extremist 
nature  of  the  FLO  ■was  immediately  dem- 
onstrated. The  PLO  had  been  trying  to 
reunite  the  terrorist  groups  of  the  Rejec- 
tionist  Front  which  prefers  armed  strug- 
gle and  international  terrorism  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  tactic.  The  Rejec- 
tionist  Front,  led  by  the  Marxist-Leninist 
George  Habash,  howled  its  objections. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  PLO  said  that 
it  was  convinced  that  "political  activity" 
was  currently  "ineffectusd"  and  that 
"armed  struggle  remains  the  only 
comse."  The  PLO  Central  Committee, 
meeting  in  Damascus,  decided  to  make 
its  priority  the  development  of  a  "new 
guerrilla  uprising  against  Israeli  occu- 
pation forces."  We  are  seeing  the  results 
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of  the  PLO  decision  in  the  current  stu- 
dent rioting  in  Israel. 

The  United  Nations  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet/ 
Third  World  coalition.  The  U.N.  has 
granted  the  PLO  observer  status  and 
other  privileges.  Clearly  the  U.N.  would 
in  short  order  recognize  the  PLO,  which 
has  never  been  chosen  anyone's  repre- 
sentative in  any  sort  of  election,  as  the 
"rightful"  niler  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  The  result  would  be  a  PLO-run 
"mini-state,"  a  land  base  from  which  tlie 
PLO  could  continue  to  launch  attacks  on 
moderate,  pro-Western  Arab  States  and 
Israel. 

The  Washington  Post  commented  on 
Arafat's  approach  to  the  Illinois  Senator, 
asking  "Was  the  proposal  a  snare  from 
the  start,  made  simply  to  con  an  influen- 
tial American  into  thinking  that  the  PLO 
is  'moderate'  and  that  'intransigent'  Is- 
raelis are  to  blame  for  the  Mideast  stale- 
mate? " 

One  American  organization  promoting 
"alternatives"  to  resistance  to  the  PLO 
terrorists  is  the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies— IPS.  IPS  cofounder  and  senior  fel- 
low Arthur  Waskow  for  some  18  months 
has  headed  the  IPS  project  on  U.S.  Mid- 
dle East  policy.  The  project  is  investigat- 
ing the  "triangular  relationship  among 
the  U.S.  Government,  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  organized  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  United  State.s." 

Art  Waskow  was  previously  acti%e  in 
trying  to  organize  American  Jews  and 
others  to  support  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese and  Vietcong  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam. Waskow  was  the  author  of  the 
original  scenario  for  the  Mayday  riots  in 
1971  with  the  goal  of  "shutting  down  the 
Government." 

Waskow's  so-caUed  "antiwar"  activi- 
ties included  taking  a  leading  role  in  the 
Trees  for  Vietnam  project,  and  in  the 
People's  Peace  Treaty,  a  pledge  nego- 
tiated between  Communist  students  in 
Hanoi  and  some  of  their  supporters  in 
the  U.S.  National  Student  Association. 

The  IPS  project  is  "studying"  the  U.S. 
relationships  with  Israel  with  the  aim  of 
showing  that  this  alliance  and  our  Mid- 
dle East  military  strategy  adversely  af- 
fects the  quality  of  American  life.  This 
line  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  the 
Soviet-directed  disarmament  drive  in 
the  United  States  led  by  the  World  Peace 
Council  and  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
The  argument  is  that  the  Government 
has  a  new  responsibility — a  responsibility 
to  provide  a  highly-paid  job  for  every 
American,  and  that  the  money  for  this 
massive  Federal  jobs  program  should  be 
taken  from  our  defense  budget. 

IPS  and  Art  Waskow  run  several  over- 
lapping projects  and  groups  designated  to 
bring  American  Jews  to  support  of  the 
PLO.  These  include  the  Wholly  Bagel 
Coffeehouse  and  the  Tzedek,  Tzedek— 
"justice,  justice" — discussion  group  in 
Washington,  D.C.  IPS  fellows  and  former 
staffers  Joe  Stork.  Sharon  Ro.se.  Gil 
Friend  and  others  have  worked  for  the 
Middle-East  Research  and  Information 
Project — MERIP — another  pro-PLO. 
pro-Marxist   New   Left   "research"   and 
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propaganda  outfit.  And  Waskow's  gi-oup 
also  work  with  Breira — "alternative" — a 
New  York  based,  sophisticated  propa- 
ganda operation  also  seeking  accommo- 
dation with  the  PLO.  Breira  is  headed  by 
Robert  Loeb,  who  fonnerly  was  the  Chi- 
cago coordinator  of  the  Jewish  Peace 
Fellowship  and  was  active  with  the  Jew- 
ish Camppign  for  the  People's  Peace 
Ti-eaty. 

The  IPS  Project  on  U.S.  Middle  East 
policy  also  has  as  an  active  participant 
Paul  Jacobs.  Ja<;obs,  a  former  editor  of 
Ramparts  magazine,  is  a  fellow  of  IPS' 
overseas  branch,  the  Transnational  In- 
stitute—TNI. In  1964,  Jacobs  testified 
under  oath  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  for  5 
years.  More  recently  he  has  been  active 
in  pro-Cuban  activities,  .such  as  the  Ven- 
ceremos  Brigade's  1973  Expo-Ciiba.  and 
in  writing  attacks  on  the  CIA  for  the  Or- 
ganizing Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate 
magazine,  Counter-Spy. 

Other  IPS  Transnational  Institute  fel- 
lows involved  currently  in  the  Middle 
East  project  include  Joe  Stork  of  MERIP, 
a  recent  speaker  on  the  new  mini-cartels 
at  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  conven- 
tion; Afsaneh  Najmnbadi.  capitalism  in 
Iran;  Helen  Lackncr,  Saudi  Arabian 
studies:  David  Caploo.  Ziorii.-m  Israel 
and  the  West;  and  Fred  Halliday,  Iran 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  is  the 
heart  of  an  extensive  network  of  pressure 
groups  aimed  at  manipulating  U.S.  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  in  the  interests 
of  foreign  groups,  often  associated  with 
the  Cubans  and  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
these  pressure  groups  come  to  Congress 
to  advocate  abandoning  our  allies  and  in- 
stituting new  policies,  let  us  ask  ourselves, 
wlio  really  benefits? 


I.\TEi?,NATIONAL  DeMOLAY  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NFW    YORK 

JN  THt:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi:S 
Thursday.  March  18,  1976 

Mr  DOWNEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Order  of  DeMolay  is  a  char- 
acter building  organization  of  young  men 
from  13  to  21  years  of  age,  who  are  seek- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  to  become  bet- 
ter citizens  and  leaders  for  tomorrow  by 
developing  tho.se  traits  of  character 
which  have  strengthened  good  men  in  all 
ages:  the  organization  has  carried  out 
the  aforementioned  goals  for  over  .50 
years  through  programs  of  athletic  com- 
petition, social  activity,  civic  service,  and 
cliantable  projects. 

The  members  of  Renaissance  No.  3224 
chapter.  Islip.  NY.  will  observe  the  year 
of  1976  as  the  57th  anniversary  of  the 
order  so  as  to  exemplify  to  all  citizens 
here  and  everywhere  their  many  activi- 
ties, and  to  tender  recognition  to  their 
millions  of  Senior  DeMolays. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  for 
New  York's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict I  am  making  my  constituents  and 
my    colleagues    aware    that    March    14 
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through  21,  1976,  will  be  observed  as  In- 
ternational DeMolay  Week  and  urge  all 
our  citizens  to  Join  in  saluting  the  young 
men  of  the  Order  of  DeMoLay,  and  in  ex- 
pressing our  grateful  appreciation  for  the 
fine  example  set  by  them,  in  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  our  community  by  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  building  of 
good  character  among  our  youth:  thus 
aiding  in  the  development  of  leader.ship 
for  tomorrow. 


SIMPLIFY  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

Of     WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  paperwork  burden 
Government  regulations  place  on  busi- 
nesses, but  few  of  us  are  fully  aware  of 
the  burden  placed  on  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers by  the  agricultural  census.  Members 
of  the  agricultui'al  community  recognize 
the  value  of  the  data  compiled  by  the 
census.  They  are  willing  to  comply,  but 
are  constantly  frustrated  by  time-con- 
suming paperwork,  by  deadline  require- 
ments that  do  not  take  into  account  their 
peak  working  seasons  or  the  timing  of 
their  tabulations  for  tax  purposes,  and 
by  lack  of  coordination  between  the  IRS 
and  the  Census  Bureau  on  the  categories 
of  information  they  require. 

A  recent  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  Laura  Beane,  of  Fort  At- 
kinson, Wis,  puts  the  entire  problem 
into  perspective.  Most  of  us  in  Congress 
have  never  suffered  through  the  rigors 
of  feeding  500  head  of  cattle  while  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  one  set  of  figures 
for  the  census  by  January  1,  then  an- 
other tabulation  a  short  time  later,  then 
stUl  another,  all  while  trying  to  get  com- 
plex tax  records  together. 

Each  of  my  colleagues  should  read 
Mrs.  Beane's  letter  to  get  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  need  for  streamlining  the 
agricultural  census.  It  provides  one  of 
the  best  arguments  I  have  seen  for  pass- 
age of  H.R.  11271,  legislation  I  have  co- 
sponsored  to  allow  statistical  sampling 
methods  in  taking  the  ag  census,  thereby 
eliminating  a  large  percentage  of  the  pa- 
perwork now  required  for  each  individual 
farmer  and  rancher. 

Mr.  Si;caker.  I  include  Mrs.  Bc.m.'.'-  let- 
ter at  this  i^oint  in  the  Record: 

Fort  Atkinson.  Wr^; 

March  1.  1976. 
Congressman  Bi>b  Kasten, 
Longuorili  BuiUhng. 
Wax)iingtOTi.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  Received  your  Agribi'.sir.es  News 
Letter  today  and  was  very  glad  to  see  yon  are 
attempllijg  to  do  something  aboxit  the  A(,- 
Cen.sus.  A  year  ago  was  about  the  limit  and 
had  me  nearly  up  the  wall  as  regards  govern- 
ment Information  surveys.  It  began  around 
the  20th  of  December  with  a  Federal  Cattle 
on  Farms  Survey  which  had  to  be  filled  out 
and  returned  before  January  1,  Our  farm  Is 
on  computer  type  records  and  we  take  a  com- 
plete renvus  ,jf  animals  and  crops  stored  on 
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our  farm  eacli  December  30-81  ao  X  hopefully 
put  tills  eezuuB  off  untn  sadi  ttaw  m  Vhb 
men  compiled  tbe  neceasaiy  Imakdoim  fig- 
ures for  me.  WllSx  neaz^  GOB  liMd  of  eaMIe. 
this  Is  no  small  task.  HUwwer,  iMAm  fbie 
figures  conld  be  compiled  I  -mma  called  by 
phone  and  It  was  neoeesazy  HIXBf  haTe  this 
information  Immediately.  To  top  It  off,  their 
categories  no  where  near  fit  ours.  So.  as  the 
bookkeeper,  It  was  more  woik.  HImb  the 
Official  Ag  Censoa  "Xxx/k."  came.  Our  complete 
figures  were  not  yet  back  tram  the  eompnter 
for  year  end  taxes  and  InveiMoiy.  So  I  set 
It  aside,  hoping  that  somehow  they  would 
mesh  when  they  did  show  vp. 

It  was  Just  a  few  abort  days  when  we 
received  another  report  form  wigafrttng  nxmi- 
bers  of  trucks  and  other  vehldns  on  the 
farm.  It  nins  to  about  a  doEen.  Ucenaed  and 
not  (those  not  are  used  strlcOy  fbr  manure 
hauling  and  Wisconsin  does  x>ot  require  U- 
oensea  for  those).  I  set  this  aside,  hoping 
the  men  would  compile  thla  IntormaMon  Zor 
me  and  I'm  honestly  not  sure  If  it  ever  got 
mailed. 

In  Just  a  few  short  days  another  "oaosus 
taker"  arrived  for  a  special  census  for  the 
ASCS  office  as  I  recall  and  I  spent  the  better 
part  of  2  hours  with  her. 

By  shortly  thereafter,  our  records  were 
returned  from  the  computer  and  It  meant 
sessions  with  our  lawyer-acoountent  lor  tax 
purposes.  Then  the  better  part  of  3  days  with 
the  Ag  Census  slnoe  their  categories  of  infor- 
mation do  not  keq>  peee  with  those  that  IBS 
thinks  they  must  have.  I  flnaUy  in  disgust 
told  them  there  were  no  breakdown  figures 
available  on  some  categories. 

Since  I  to6k  Ag  Oensfua  myaelf  some  years 
ago,  I  know  the  reasons  tor  it  and  the  vttal 
Information  it  collects.  However,  couldn't  all 
these  various  types  of  ocbisub  be  done  at 
approximately  the  same  time  when  records 
of  farmers  were  atvallable — auch  as  about  tax 
time — February  28,  rather  than  scattered 
throughout  3-4  months,  requiring  searching 
of  records,  etc  for  much  miscellaneous,  ex- 
traneous information. 

In  farm  businesses  where  the  husband  at- 
tempts to  keep  all  records  himself  I  honesUy 
do  not  know  how  these  things  get  done.  I 
know  tbe  constant  requests  for  information 
Irritate  the  avenge  farmer  very  mtich  since 
one  very  Irritated  farmer  "alcted"  his  dog  on 
me  while  I  was  attempting  to  get  the  census 
form.  I  honestly  couldnt  bilanie  hies  as  It 
was  the  busy  season  of  the  year  and  he  had 
no  time  to  ^>end  at  the  kitchen  table  gi^ng 
me  stupid  answers  to  stupid  questions — ^and 
some  of  them  are  Just  that. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  on  the  Ag  Census 
and  perhaps  a  little  coordination  in  timing 
these  various  efforts  would  help  a  lot  and 
gain  more  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

IiAtTRA  Beane. 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  HOWARD 
HUGHES— PART  IX 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


OP 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  197§ 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  today  tbe  "*"t>i  ingtaHnent  ol 
the  PhHadrtphia  ItacuiPart  fipiig  re- 
garding Howard  BugiK^  prtTUesed  retai- 
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tionship  -with  sectors  of  the  n.S.  Gov- 
emment.  la  this  segment,  reporters  Don- 
ald L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele  dls- 
CUB  Hin^ies'  coimectioiis  with  Nevada 
politics  and  with  the  military-industrial 
complez: 

Thk  SnjENT  Partner  of  Howakd  Hoghes — IX 

Nowhere  is  tbe  Hughes  largesse  in  the  po- 
litical process  more  evident  than  in  Nevada, 
wlkere  Hughes  has  Long  needed  preferential 
treatment  to  run  his  multi-milllon-dollar 
gambling  and  hotel  empire. 

In  the  1970  elections  alone,  the  Hughes 
organization  contributed  $430,000  to  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  who  were  running  far 
office  within  the  state. 

Once  again,  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
Hughes  political  gifts  was  apparent  In  the 
1970  Nevada  elections. 

Though  aligned  with  outgoing  Gov.  Paul 
Loxalt,  a  Etepubllcan,  tlie  Hughes  organiza- 
tion made  substantial  contributions  to  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  fat 
goTcmor. 

All  that  has  paid  off.  The  state  government 
of  Nevada  has  bent  over  backward — even  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  ignore  its  own  laws — to  go 
along  with  Hughes'  demands  and  eccentrici- 
ties. 

For  example,  Nevada  law  requires  that 
every  appUcant  for  a  gaming  license  to  oper- 
ate «■»«»«»«■  must  I>e  fingerprinted  and  pro- 
vide a  fun  disclosure  of  all  aspects  of  his  or 
her  personal  and  business  life. 

But  in  1967,  wlien  Hughes  i>egan  buying 
liSS  Vegas  hotels  and  castnos,  Hughes  was  not 
fingerprinted  and  refused  to  <fl8cloBe  certain 
details  of  his  personal  and  professional  life. 

Even  so,  Nevada  officials  went  along  with 
his  "unusual  accommodation."  as  one  official 
would  later  term  it,  and  Howard  Hughes  was 
issued  licenses  for  bis  multl-minion-dollar 
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Some  state  authorities  were  not  comfort- 
able with  tbe  knowledge  that  Nevada  law 
had  been  circumvented  for  Howard  Hughes' 
benefit  alone. 

Still,  fhey  probably  would  have  said  noth- 
ing about  heir  concern  had  it  not  been  for 
a  Mtter  Internal  power  struggle  in  the  Hughes 
enq>ire  late  in  1970.  But  as  a  result  of  tliat 
upheaval,  which  led  to  the  ouster  of  Robert 
Uaheu  as  head  of  Hughes'  Nevada  oi>erations 
and  to  Hughes'  own  mysterious  departure 
from  the  gambling  capital,  Nevada  officials 
were  uncertain  who  was  actually  administer- 
ing Hughes'  vast  Nevada  holdings. 

Bo  when  the  Hughes  organization  sought 
to  make  changes  in  gaming  licenses  to  reflect 
an  internal  shakeup  after  Maheu's  depar- 
ture, gaming  officials  wanted  proof  that  tbe 
changes  were  Indeed  directed  by  Howard 
Hughes. 

Later,  the  Nevada  Oaming  Commission 
received  two  letters,  one  which  was  signed 
by  Howard  R.  Hughes  and  another  contain- 
ing his  fingerprints. 

But  the  unrelated  Clifford  Irving  affair,  in 
which  Hughes'  signature  was  forged  on 
checks  for  literary  advances  that  made  it 
appear  as  if  Hughes  was  cooperating  in  pro- 
ducing on  autobiography,  made  Nevada  of- 
ficials wary  about  accepting  a  letter  signed 
by  Hughes  as  proof  of  his  intentions. 

They  wanted  a  discreet  face-to-face  meet- 
li«  with  tlw  ledustve  bffllonalie. 

As  Philip  P.  Hannifin,  chairman  of  the 


Nevada  Gaming  Centred  Board,  sold  at  a 
board  meeting  ihi  March  19,  1972: 

"Mr.  Hughes  has  chosen  to  live  in  a  mys- 
tery and  to  surround  all  ot  his  activities 
with  secrecy.  And.  nndn'  cUflerent  dnxim- 
stances,  I  would  concede  his  ri|^t  to  do 
that. 

"But,  I  find  that  such  iiebavior  is  incom- 
patible with  the  ^irlt  and  intent  of  Nevada 
law.  So  much  is  unknown  about  this  man, 
his  motives  and  his  goals,  that  the  state  is 
in  an  awkward  posltkHi. 

"This  application  would  ask  us  to  enlarge 
an  already  imprt^xr  situation,  and  asks  the 
state  to  take  risks  of  unknown  size . . . 

"In  essence,  Nevada  law  requires  every 
applicant  or  holder  of  a  gaming  license  to 
fully  disclose  all  aqtects  of  his  personal  and 
business  life.  Mr.  Hughes  has  av<^ded  this 
disclosure  deq>ite  our  attempts  to  deal  with 
him  on  a  discreet  and  private  basis.  This 
avcddimce  of  disdosiire  is  inconsistent  with 
Nevada  law  and  vHh  the  ''~*'"»^'  this  board 
has  placed  upon  idl  other  a^^jUeants  and 
licensees." 

Hughes  refused  the  face-to-face  meeting. 
But  a  year  later,  the  license  changes  were 
ultlmatdy  approved. 

Hughes  had  prevailed,  even  though  it 
meant  bending  and  twisting  Nevada  law. 

When  Hughes  was  oonsideriDg  large-scale 
Twining  operatlans  in  Nevada  early  in  IMS, 
effcM^  which  were  later  shelved,  he  was  anx- 
ious that  no  one  enter  tbe  field  ahead  of 
him. 

To  help  assure  himself  of  a  clear,  uncom- 
petitive field,  he  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
governor  of  Nevada. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Maheu  dated  Feb. 
10,  1968.  Hughes  told  his  then  top  BiOt: 

. .  Please  tell  the  govemOT  that  I  have 
been  researching  various  mlmyals  and  sub- 
stances suitable  for  a  mining  program,  and 
that  I  would  be  very  upset  indeed  if  some- 
body entered  that  field  ahead  of  me. 

"So  please  tell  the  governor  I  truly  hope 
he  will  not,  in  his  genuine  enthusiasm, 
acddentally  mention  tlje  possibility  or  de- 
sirability of  a  mining  operation  in  Nevada 
to  somebody  tSse." 

Hughes  has  often  picked  up  support  from 
local  politicians  by  other  means  over  the 
years.  In  doing  so,  he  has,  lar  all  his  aecre- 
tivenees,  demonstrated  a  surprising  flair  tat 
public  relations  and  endearing  himself  to 
local  politicians. 

A  favorite  Hughes  practice  U  to  promise 
to  finance  a  major  local  improvranent.  Later, 
he  quietly  drops  his  plans.  Such  was  the 
case  In  Las  Vegas  in  the  early  19S0s. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Hughes  adroitly 
exchanged  some  land  he  had  purchased  In 
northern  Nevada  for  a  27,000-acre  tract  out- 
side Las  Vegas  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

On  this  barren  piece  of  desert,  Hughes  an- 
nounced that  he  would  build  a  rocket  plant. 
No  plant  has  been  built  there  to  date. 

In  1956,  Hughes'  plans  to  bxilld  an  air- 
craft manufacturing  plant  in  Rorlda  were 
announced  by  his  representatives  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  governor's  office  in  Talla- 
hassee. 

No  site  had  been  purchased,  Hughes  men 
said,  but  they  were  searching  for  a  30,000- 
acre  tract.  Rumors  suggested  that  the  Florida 
plant  wotild  be  even  larger  than  Hughes'  Cul- 
ver City,  Calif.,  plant,  his  main  opnation. 

"While  I  am  not  ready  to  talk  about  geo- 
graphic locations,"  Hughes  said  in  a  news  re- 
lease, "I  can  say  that  I  intend  to  establish  in 
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Florida  a  cbmpany  which  will  engage  i  -.  c  e 
deelgn,  development  and  manuracture  o:  r.:r- 
planes." 

The  governor  of  Florida  was  e.staUc.  sny- 
i  ;g  that  the  HuRhes  plant  and  pJlled  Indus- 
tries would  comprise  the  iarcest  Ir.'i'iK'rial 
at'velcpment  In  Florl.ltt  Ta  claic,  I'.o  ach 
plant  has  been  built. 

And  such  was  again  the  ctiso  In  Las  Vegas 
la  the  late  19608. 

On  Dec.  10.  1867,  Hughes  reached  an  agree- 
nieut  with  Las  Vegas  oflBclals  to  coiisiruv.t  a 
supersonic  transport  Jet  airport  in  southern 
Nevada  to  serve  the  State,  California  and 
Arizona. 

In  a  news  release  Issued  by  ht.s  ofTite, 
Hughes  said  he  did  not  e.xpect  to  niBke  a 
profit  on  the  deal  and  would  "gladly  give  the 
county  the  option  of  buying  the  new  alrp<:>rt 
at  Its  cost." 

Hughes  made  Nevadans  an  additional 
vague  promise  at  the  same  time. 

"I  will  go  this  far,"  he  said  l:i  a  news  re- 
lease. "I  will  promise  some  Kind  of  small  in- 
dustrial effort  In  some  part  of  Nevada  witli 
no  agreed  or  committed  time  schedule. 

"Now  I  want  to  be  completely  fair.  And  I 
should  warn  you  that  I  am  not  noted  lor 
getting  things  done  In  a  hurry.  I  promise  one 
thing:  It  won't  be  on  ae  favorable  a  schedule 
as  you  expect,  or  as  favorable  a  .schedule  a-s 
you  would  like  It  to  be,  or  as  favorable  a 
schedule  as  I  would  like  It  to  be." 

All  of  these  plans  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  Nevada's  Gov.  Laxalt. 

"Anything  this  man  does."  the  governor 
.said  of  Hughes,  "from  the  gaming  industry 
all  the  way  down  the  line,  will  be  good  for 
Nevada." 

As  It  turns  out,  Hughes  «ad  in>t  exuhc;cr.it- 
ing  in  1967  when  he  told  Nevadans  that  hla 
Improvement  projects  would  not  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  they  would  like  Eight  year-i 
later,  neither  the  airport  nor  the  "indu'^- 
trlal  effort '  haa  been  build 

But  Hughes'  political  co:uribut!ons  and 
his  efforts  to  ingratiate  himself  wiih  local 
politicians  do  not  tell  the  full  storv  of  how 
the  reclusive  Industrialist  influeucc-i  Ameri- 
can government. 

The  story  Is  found  In  the  biographies  of 
the  men  Hughes  employs.  To  an  Incredible 
degree,  Hughes  draws  on  Individuals  who 
have  at  one  time  worked  for  the  government 
themselves. 

Over  the  years,  Hughes  ha.s  steadllv  drawn 
on  persons  to  represent  him  who  have  had 
ties  with  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Justice 
Department,  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Postal  Service.  IRS,  CIA,  FBI,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

Like  most  major  defence  contractors, 
Hughes  haa  long  employed  former  Peni.igon 
military  and  civilian  officials  to  head  strategic 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  division.?. 

Since  1969,  defense  contractors  have  been 
required  to  report  the  names  of  high-ranking 
military  and  civilian  defense  officials  who 
leave  federal  employment  for  jobs  in  defense 
Industries. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  Defense  De- 
partment data  made  by  the  stafl  of  Sen  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  (D,  Wis),  52  civilian  and 
military  defense  officials  went  to  work  for 
Hughes  Aircratt  in  fiscal  years  1971  through 
1973, 

The  figure,  it  should  be  p.jinted  out.  does 
not  include  defense  officials  who  joined 
Hughes  Aircraft  before  1971. 

Among  the  one-time  miliiary  officers  who 
went  to  work  for  Hughes  during  1971-73  were 
Thomas  J.  Walker,  a  Navy  vice  admiral.  Low- 
iiey  H.  Sfjencer,  an  Air  Force  major;  Gerald  P. 
Keeling,  an  Air  Force  major  general;  Andre'.v 
J  Relss  Jr.,  an  Air  Force  major;  John  P. 
Pabarcus,  a  Navy  commander:  Earl  L.  Boze- 
man,  an  Air  Force  colonel;  John  B.  BjTon.  a 
Navy  commander;  Stanton  W,  Josephson,  an 
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Aiii.y  0.  lonel,  C  G.  Chandler  Jr„  an  Air 
Fone  major  general;  I>avld  E.  Galas,  an 
Air  ii-Tce  colonel,  and  Howard  R  Edwards,  a 
N:ivy  ccT.m-xnder. 

Tn  .addition  to  placlnt  retired  military  per- 
ronnel  on  Its  pajToU,  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
a';;o  fcrn.ed  au  advisory  board  and  Invited  re- 
tiiecl  high-ranklnt'  mtlli.iry  officers  to  become 
uiemiiers 

As  Lav.Tci'.ce  A  Hyland,  general  manager 
of  the  ftl.ciri.  cfimpany,  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  the  board  to  retired  Army  Gcu.  D. 
Clyd?  Kddleman,  in  a  lef.er  inviting  Eddle- 
mrn  to  join  the  l)oard  after  he  retired  from 
the  Army  in  1962 

"You  are  cordially  lu\itfd  to  join  the 
advisory  board  of  llie  Huijhes  Aircraft  Co. 
We  feel  that  your  experience  and  judgment 
wiil  be  \evy  vuluable  to.  o.ir  u..-\nai;emcnt  as 
we  plan  ar.d  execute  our  progrnm. 

•We  al-.u  hope  thiU  your  contacts  with  our 
management  imd  scientists  will  be  stlmulat- 
itig  and  interesting  We  visualize  our  board  as 
furnirhlns  ns  the  advice  and  counsel  nor- 
mallv  available  to  a  corporation  through  Its 
board  of  directors.  Since  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co  is  privately  owned,  it  doe;;  not  have  a  cor- 
porate board  of  directors  .  .  ." 

Interestingly,  the  Invitation  to  Join  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  board  was  extended  to 
Eddleman  not  long  after  he  was  Involved 
in  a  series  of  Army  decisions  that  ultimately 
led  to  the  awardinff  of  a  disputed  helicopter 
contract  to  a  divLnlon  of  Hughes  Tool  Co. 

Although  the  company  lost  an  Initial  de- 
sign competition  conducted  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  new  light  observa- 
tlo.i  helicopter,  the  contract  for  building  the 
machines  eventually  was  awarded  to  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  division 

The  FBI,  the  IRS,  the  CIA  and  the  Justice 
Department  have  also  been  fertile  recruiting 
grounds  for  Hughes. 

Robert  Maheu.  Hughes'  Ne\ada  chief  until 
hLs  1970  dismissal,  was  hlm.sclf  a  former  FBI 
agent  and  counterespionage  agent  In  the 
1940s. 

Maheu,  who  once  testified  that  he  left  the 
FBI  because  "I  had  difficulty  finding  a  Com- 
munist In  the  state  of  Maine, "  where  he 
■vas  then  stationed,  also  worked,  according 
to  a  Seniiie  Committee  report,  for  the  CIA 
on  a  fi-eelance  basis  in  196a  61  attempting 
to  organise  a  plot  to  assassinate  Cuban  leader 
Fidel  Castro. 

His  son  Peter,  who  also  worked  In  Hughes' 
Nevada  operations,  te.stlrted  that  he  too 
worked  for  the  CIA  for  a  brief  period  during 
Lhe  1960s. 

Richard  Datiner,  general  manaser  of  the 
Hutjhes-owiied  Sands  hotel  and  casino,  who 
testified  before  Congress  that  he  delivered 
$100,000  in  campaign  contributions  to  the 
Republican  campaign  in  1970.  is  also  a  former 
FBI  agent. 

Walter  Fltzpatrick.  one-time  manager  of 
the  Hughe-'-owned  Desert  Inn.  Is  a  former 
IRS  agent  Ralph  Wlntc,  director  of  security 
for  Hughes'  Sumina  Corp  ,  Is  another  former 
FBI  agent 

H.-nry  Schwlnn.  a  former  IRS  official,  was 
named  managing  director  of  the  Frontier 
Hotel  shortly  after  Hughes  acquired  It.  Dean 
El.-on.  a  former  FBI  agent,  was  a!-o  employed 
!•!  Hu(jhes  Nevada  operations. 

Edward  P  Morgan,  a  Washln^ion  attorney 
who  has  represented  Hughes  on  many  occa- 
siof.s.  was  once  an  FBI  agent,  a  Truman 
Acimini.stration  official  and  chief  counsel  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  on  foreign  relations. 
Robeit  D.  Peloquln,  president  of  Inter- 
national Intelligence  Inc.  (Intertel),  a  pri- 
vate intelligence  and  security  agency  that 
has  since  1970  supervised  security  at  Hughes* 
Las  Vegas  casinos,  was  formerly  chief  of  the 
Jusi.'e  Department's  first  organized  crime 
task  force. 

Another  former  member  of  that  task  force, 
William  O.  Hundley,  was  also  Instrumental 
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In  founding  Intertel,  and  other  one-time 
Justice  officials  or  FBI  agents  are  also  Intertel 
officials. 

Further,  Peloquln  has  represented  Hughes 
as  a  private  attorney  In  discussions  with 
Justice  Department  ofllcUls  when  Hughes 
was  facing  criminal  indictment  growing  out 
of  possible  securities  law  violations  in  the 
takeover  of  Air  West,  a  West  Coast  airline. 

Hughes'  hiring  of  Abe  Fortas"  law  firm  In 
the  TWA  case  was  typical  of  the  way  he 
employs  politically  important  Washington 
law  firms  on  specific  issues. 

In  1969,  for  example,  when  Congress  was 
considering  legislation  affecting  taix-exempt 
organlzatioi^  such  as  the  Howard  Hv.jjhes 
Medical  Institute,  Hughes  was  represe.ited 
on  Capitol  Hill  by  two  well-known  law  firms. 

One  was  Hcgan  &  Hartson.  whose  senior 
partners  ha\e  been  drawn  mostly  from  gov- 
ernment service  ir.cluding  such  agencies  as 
the  IRS. 

The  other  was  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass, 
Mcllwaln  &  Finney,  whose  senior  partners 
include  long-time  adviser  to  presidents — 
former  Defen.se  Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford 
amone  them. 


NO-FATJLT  AUTO  INSURANCi: 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
uo-fault  insurance  issue  remains  under 
consideration,  the  following  aiiicle  may 
prove  helpful. 
The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  Christian  Science  Mor.itor, 
Feb.  18.  10761 
N'j-FAT'IT    Al  to    iNStJRANCE    Up    lol    FrrFB-vi, 
SCRtTTINY 

(Cy  Lucia  Mouat) 

WAt'iuNti'^oN.-  No-fault  auto  insurance, 
once  widelv  c,-,:.sidered  the  answer  to  weak- 
nesses of  the  traditional  Insurance  sj-stem. 
Is  running  into  some  fault  problems  of  Its 
own 

Jn.'^t  as  1  is  about  to  undergo  a  critlcil 
test  of  approval  at  the  federal  level,  no-fault 
has  become  the  target  of  blame  in  a  spate 
of  recent  news  stories.  Tliese  insist  that  the 
insurance  reform  measure  is  causing  sub- 
stantial hikes  In  the  cost  of  premiums  and 
that  high  claim  payments  cost  Insurers 
heavy  losses.  The  Government  Employee  In- 
surance Company  (GEICO)  for  Instance,  last 
month  announced  Its  first  net  operating  loss 
in  32  years  and  blamed  the  change  on  no- 
fault 

No-fault  proponents  bristle  at  such 
charges.  While  they  concede  that  t,he  gen- 
eral trends  are  true,  they  point  to  indr.stry- 
w  ide  inflation  and  poor  state  r.o-faalt  l.iws 
( where  they  exist )  as  culprits. 

Noneilieless,  no-fault  backers  and  detrac- 
tors alike  are  keenly  aware  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  charges  is  likely  to  make  the 
Cp.pilol  Hill  debate  on  no-fault  sharper  t!;.iri 
ever. 

The  Senate  Is  slated  to  consider  federal 
no-fault  legislation  on  the  floor  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  passed  a  similar  measure 
two  years  a?o  by  an  H  vote  margin  and  Is 
expected  to  do  so  again  but  by  a  slimmer 
edge. 

The  House  remains  the  most  difficult  road- 
block. Though  reported  out  by  a  House  sub- 
committee last  fall,  the  Homse  legislation  bas 
yet  to  be  called  up  and  marlrad  by  ttie 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  OoBunerce 
Committee.  When  and  if  it  Is,  the  measure  Is 
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lUtely  to  undergo  tough  Une-by-Une  ques- 
tioning. 

A  presldanttal  veto  also  loomi  m  »  pcw- 
sibUlty.  Although  Mr.  Ford  Is  not  agianvk 
uo-fault  Itnlf.  fas  wutU  to  glw  tiM  Stat* 
action  route  mor*  tlm*.  TrwoMpogtaMaa  Seo- 
retary  WlllUm  Colenuui  iMckB  th«  Mlmlnls- 
iration  position  but  has  privately  expressed 
support  for  federal  no-faiUt,  and  some  pro- 
ponents are  hopeful  ha  might  decide  to 
dUke  bis  Job  on  It.  So  far  Secretary  Coleman 
has  given  no  public  Indication  of  such  a 
move. 

No-fault  proponents  say  that  the  Insurance 
reform  Idea  Is  the  object  of  a  "smear"  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  trial  lawyer  com- 
munity and  several  major  auto  Insurers. 

These  backers  say  that  In  practice  the 
motive  behind  no-fault  reform — ^to  rechan- 
nel  much  of  the  money  which  now  goes  for 
attorney  fees  back  to  the  accident  victim  by 
having  his  own  insurance  company  pay  his 
medical   bills — has  worked. 

Proponents  also  Insist  that  no-fatilt  pre- 
miums have  fared  no  worse  than  liability  In- 
surance. State  Farm  Insurance,  for  Instance, 
which  has  supported  federal  legislation  since 
1973,  says  Its  premiums  In  the  16  no-fault 
states  went  up  only  9,8  percent  In  1076  com- 
pared to  a  12.2  percent  hike  In  states  with 
traditional  liability  systems. 

No-fault  appears  to  have  a  bad  record, 
these  proponents  say,  because  some  partici- 
pating states  have  few  restrictions  on  law- 
suits and  because  state  legislators  and  insur- 
ance departmente  often  mandated  tmjustl- 
fled  rate  cute  (averaging  16  percent)  when 
no-fault  was  Introduced. 

In  effect,  no-fault  backers  say,  auto  owners 
in  such  stetes  have  been  asked  to  support 
both  a  no-fault  and  a  fault  system  since 
lawsuits  are  still  too  easy  to  file.  In  13  no- 
fsult  states,  for  Instance,  one  can  sue  on  a 
fault  basis  for  any  medical  bills  totaling 
more  than  91,000,  In  Massachusette,  first 
state  to  choose  a  no-fault  plan,  that  thresh- 
old Is  a  low  $500. 

Under  the  proposed  federal  no-fault  stand- 
ard, which  Is  considered  so  tough  that  even 
the  comprehensive  Michigan  law  would  have 
to  be  upgraded  to  meet  it,  one's  own  insur- 
ance company  would  reimburse  full  medical 
expenses  and  up  to  $16,000  In  wi^e  losses. 

The  right  to  stie  would  be  limited  to  ex- 
tremely serious  cases.  No  monetary  threshold 
Is  set,  however,  since  no  fault  proponente 
consider  such  a  dividing  line  self-defeating. 
The  hope  In  keeping  the  suit  restriction  tight 
Is  to  see  that  more  of  the  $1.8  billion  in  an- 
nual attorney  fees  on  accident  cases  Is  paid 
out  in  direct  benefits  to  the  Injured  party. 
Actual  estimates  say  that  the  federal  stand- 
ard would  double  the  number  ot  premium 
dollars  available  to  pay  victims  of  economic 
loss  without  forcing  real  insurance  coste  up. 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


HON.  MILUCENT  FENWICK 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1976 

Mrs.  FENWICK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
also  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  a 
woman  who  represented  her  district  here 
so  honorably  and  so  weD.  Her  constitu- 
ents knew  where  she  stood  on  any  issue; 
she  kept  their  Interests  at  heart;  she 
made  government  real  to  the  people  of 
her  district.  They  returned  her  In  every 
election  with  an  increasing  majority.  It 
did  not  matter  how  thejr  chfmged  the 
district,  no  one  could  beat  Flo  Dwyer  In 
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IStkb  ISth  District.  She  was  a  remarkable 
womaii,  a  great  poblic  servant,  an  ear- 
nest and  dedicated  legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confidoit  that  I 
express  the  feelings  of  all  the  New  Jer- 
sey delegation  in  concurring  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RiHALix))  who  just  preceded  me. 


BLACK  LEADERS  DO  HAVE  A 
NATIONAL  PLATFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  KEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recmtly  been  an  effort  by  the  press  to 
give  the  impression  to  Americans  that 
black  political  leaders  are  falling  to  de- 
fine what  the  black  Issues  will  be  during 
this  poliUcal  year.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  been  engaging  In 
political  forums  throughout  the  Nation 
so  as  to  make  our  voices  heard  on  the 
key  Issues  as  we  see  them.  In  late  No- 
vember of  last  year  we  set  forth  our 
platform  at  the  Democratic  Issues  Con- 
vention in  Louisville,  Ky.  We  have  also 
been  meeting  with  the  major  Presiden- 
tial contenders  within  the  Democratic 
Party  to  attempt  to  ascertain  their  posi- 
tions on  the  Issues  of  concern  to  us.  We 
will  continue  to  address  the  issues  of  full 
employment,  equalization  of  the  tax 
laws,  national  health  insurance  and  the 
rest  throughout  this  election  year. 

Our  colleague,  Walter  FAtmrROT  today 
wrote  a  column  for  the  Washington  Post 
entitled,  "Black  Issues."  He  clearly  states 
the  roles  we  have  been  assuming  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  media  and  the  candi- 
dates to  address  themselves  to  the  issues 
we  have  been  raising.  The  myth  that 
black  leaders  have  not  delineated  what 
the  issues  are  is  just  that,  a  myth.  1 
insert  the  column  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  my  colleagues'  careful  review : 

Bu^CK  Isstrss 
(By  Walter  Fauntroy) 

It  seems  in  vogue  these  days  for  civil 
rights  activists  of  the  lOSO's,  black  and  white 
alike,  to  lament  the  fact  that  "presidential 
candidates  are  not  addressing  black  issues 
this  year."  I  welcome,  therefore,  William 
Raspberry's  effort  to  address  the  subject  in 
his  article,  "The  Absence  of  'Black  Issues'." 

I  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Raspberry  needed  to 
go  to  such  great  lengths  to  posture  so  many 
possible  answers  to  the  question.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  only  two  answers,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. The  first  Is  that,  as  Mr.  Raspberry 
polnte  out,  what  most  Americans,  black  and 
white  alike,  have  come  to  think  of  as  black 
Issues  have  largely  been  resolved.  The  second 
Is  that  few  political  leaders  are  prepared  to 
force  the  American  people  to  deal  with  the 
basic  problems  confronting  us  in  the  nation 
that  Just  happen  to  be  reflected  most  acutely 
In  the  black  exi>erience :  high  unemployment, 
inadequate  health  care,  tu"ban  fl.scal  and 
physical  decay  and  the  like. 

In  the  first  Instance,  those  looking  for 
"black  Issues"  as  we  define  them  in  the  1960's 
are  going  to  be  very  disappointed  today.  In 
the  60'8,  civil  rights  issues  were  rightly  per- 
ceived as  affecting  only  blacks.  It  was  blacks, 
and  blacks  alone,  who  were  denied  access  to 
public  accommodations  by  law  across   the 
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South.  It  was  at  blacks,  and  blacks  alone, 
that  various  barriers  to  the  ballot  wore  aimed 
to  deny  us  access  to  the  political  system. 
Thanks  to  the  courageous  action  ot  many, 
many  people  and  wise  leadetah^)  of  a  ilartln 
Luther  KUig  Jr.,  we  resolved  those  Issues  at 
Birmingham  with  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of 
1964  and  at  Selma,  Alabama,  with  the  Vot- 
ing Bights  Act  of  1B66. 

Dr.  King  used  to  say  after  Selma  that  the 
clvU  rlghte  victories  we  achieved  In  the  60's 
dldnt  cost  the  country  anything.  It  didn't 
cost  anything  to  take  the  "for  white  only" 
signs  down.  It  didn't  cost  much  to  send  fed- 
eral registrars  south  to  protect  the  rlghte  of 
blacks  to  register  and  vote.  But.  he  said,  the 
hiunan  rlghte  gains  that  the  nation  must 
score  to  "fuUUl  the  clvU  rlghte  victories" 
which  he  had  von  would  cost  money.  It 
would  require  taking  rich  individuals  and 
multi-national  corporations  off  of  public 
welfare  in  this  nation  I9  reforming  our  tax 
system.  It  would  require  working  coalitions 
of  the  "unnumled  numy"  to  convince  the 
"Wealthy  few"  to  pay  their  fair  share  to  fimd 
muidi  needed  social  and  economic  programs 
that  wotild  result  in  a  mote  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Thtis,  in  the  Uto  60's,  we  Uunched  a  "Poor 
People's  Campaign"  that  summoned  blacks 
and  whites.  Spanish -speaking.  Asians,  and 
native  Americans  to  the  *aiuman  rights" 
movement  ot  this  decade,  the  right  to  live, 
the  right  to  Jobs  or  Income,  health  care  and 
a  decent  living  environment. 

It  is  wrong  for  anyone  to  suggest,  as  Mr. 
Raspberry's  column  does,  that  black  leaders 
have  faUed  to  hammer  out  black-related 
platf(M-ms  and  to  map  strategies  for  forcing 
the  major  parties  to  address  black  Issues. 
The  fact  is  that  these  black  Issues  that  refiect 
themselves  most  acutely  In  the  black  experi- 
ence have  been  defined  by  us  over  and  over 
again.  I  personally  had  a  major  role  in  de- 
fining them  as  vice  chainuan  of  the  White 
House  Conference  "To  FulflU  These  Righto" 
In  1966.  I  redefined  them  as  Issues  chairman 
for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign;  then  again 
as  chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee  of 
the  National  Black  Convention  in  Gary,  Ind., 
In  1972.  As  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  we  defined  them  again  In  terms 
of  our  legislative  agenda  for  the  94th  con- 
gress. Anybody  who  exi>ecte  any  other  issue 
orlentetion  to  ccxne  out  of  our  National  Cau- 
cus of  Black  Democrats  In  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  in  May  is  in  for  a  big  disappoint- 
ment. 

These  issues  have  l>een  and  remain  Jobs 
for  those  willing  to  work  or  Income  for  those 
unable  to  work;  housing;  health  care;  edu- 
cation; and  urban  problems  that  require  tax 
reform  and  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  to  solve.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
"wealthy  few"  who  are  the  one  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  contribute  90  per  cent  of 
the  money  politicians  get  to  run  for  public 
office,  successfully  delude  Middle  America 
Into  thinking  that  busing  Is  the  issue  and 
that  somehow  blacks  are  the  enemy.  The 
wealthy  few  and  their  politicians  tell  the 
American  people  that  it  is  impossible  to  fund 
a  fuU  employment  program  without  raising 
their  texes.  What  they  don't  teU  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  that  if  the  wealthy  few  paid 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  not  only  coiUd  we 
fund  a  full  employment  program  but  also 
with  the  Increased  tax  yield  from  a  full 
employment  economy,  we  could  wipe  out  our 
current  deficits  and  reduce  texes  for  the  mid- 
dle income  Americans  who  carry  a  lion's 
share  of  the  burden  of  financing  the  na- 
tion's budget  today. 

What  they  don't  explain  to  the  American 
people  is  how  a  multi-national  corporation 
like  Gulf  Oil  could  earn  a  net  income  of 
$1,065  billion  in  1974  and  pay  2.9  per  cent  in 
federal  taxes,  a  mere  $27  million  in  federal 
taxes.  Had  they  been  texed  the  way  the 
average  American  is  taxed,  they  would  have 
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paid  16  per  cent  of  that  Income  or  $170  mll- 
Hon  to  redenti  taxea.  They  used  part  of  the 
unpAld  tax  money  to  bribe  Sooth  Korea's 
ruling  political  party  to  the  tune  of  four 
million  dollars  to  maintain  their  price  setting 
control  In  one  of  tUe  seTeral  Industries  that 
are  responsible  for  the  inflationary  cyclea 
sweeping  the  world.  What  they  doti't  tell  the 
American  people  is  that  for  every  one  per 
cent  of  the  unemployed  that  we  could  put  to 
worlc  to  bring  private  industry  v»p  to  fuil  pro- 
duction, we  would  save  <I8  billion  In  tax 
revenue  loeaes  or  $64  billion  annually  if  we 
could  get  unemployment  down  to  4  per  cent 
tills  year.  In  short,  a  modest  dose  of  tax 
reform  to  eliminate  gaping  loopholes  en- 
Joyed  by  the  wealthy  few  would  enable  un 
to  fund  much  needed  programs  that  would 
result  In  wiping  out  our  deflcltN  and  reducing 
the  tax  burden  on  Jflddle  Americans  who  are 
being  deluded  into  thlnlclng  that  busing  is 
the  issue  and  that  blaclcs  are  the  enemy. 
I'he  fact  Is  that  we  icnow  Just  what  the 
black  issues  are.  The  problem  is  that  neither 
white  political  leaders  nor  the  media  are 
prepared  to  awalcen  the  Archie  Bankers  of 
America  In  general,  and  middle  Income  Amer- 
icans in  particular,  to  the  fact  that  ih(..s« 
issues  are  color  blind,  that  they  are  their 
Issues  as  well  as  ours. 


HUNGER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude my  Washington  Report  entitled 
"Hunger": 

HtTNCER 

It  Is  an  Iro-^.y  of  tragic  proportioris  that  In 
a  day  when  man  can  walk  on  the  moon, 
transplant  hearts  and  fly  routinely  at  twice 
the  speed  of  sound,  he  cannot  adequately 
feed  himself. 

Recently  the  United  Nations  estimated 
that  about  460  million  people  are  malnour- 
ished. Another  estimate  U  that  the  number 
of  people  who  "go  hungry"  for  ^oiie  part  of 
the  year  exceeds  one  billion. 

As  staggering  as  such  statistics  are  In  the:n- 
selves,  projectloas  for  the  future  arc  even 
more  alarming,  especially  since  world  popu- 
lation Is  projected  to  double  by  the  end  of 
this  cetitiiry.  Unless  something  Is  done,  many 
foresee  an  Increasingly  hungry  world.  The 
result  will  invariably  be  more  unrest  and 
more  instability  throughout  the  world. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  ai-.d  the 
dearth  of  accurate  information  ofTer  tis  lit- 
tle solace.  A  well-fovmded  understanding  of 
the  world  f'-od  problem  require.^;  insights  i'.i 
economics,  ecology,  agronomy,  nutrliion.  po- 
litical science  and  a  host  of  other  academic 
disciplines.  Furthermore.  It  is  not  .cassurint; 
to  have  an  expert  tell  us  th.o.t  "there  are 
really  no  accurate  flgurcs  on  food  production 
for  any  poor  country"  and  that  "the  margin 
of  error  In  the  estimate  for  India,  alone  could 
feed  or  starve  12  mllilon  people." 

One  can  say.  and  be  technK-ally  conect. 
that  world  food  outpu*  can  be  doubled  or 
tripled  during  the  ne.Kt  several  decades,  but 
that  Is  not  the  crucial  point.  The  ioiportair. 
question  pertains  to  co=t :  at  what  cost— so- 
cial, as  well  a.s  economic— can  a  given  in- 
ore.ise  in  output  and  a  more  equtabie  dis- 
tribution of  food  be  achieved? 

The  respon.ses  to  this  question  vary  de- 
pending upon  one's  underlying  as.suniptions. 
Some  argue  that  the  world  has  reached,  or 
nearly  reached,  the  technical  limits  of  I'.s 
ability  to  feed  the  present  population  Others 
argtTC  that  a  fundamental  shift  In  the  world 
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food  economy  toward  chronic  foud  scarcity 
and  higher  food  prices  has  occurred  and  wUI 
persist — a  fact  which  wlU  make  it  IncreaB- 
ingly  difficult  to  sustain  present  levels  of  con- 
sumption as  the  world  food  supply  lags  be- 
hind growth  In  demand.  In  a  third  and  more 
optlm.stli-  view,  high  food  prices  and  limited 
f>)od  supplies  are  seen  a.s  transitory.  In  this 
view  the  nei-ewarv  expansion  of  aerlcultural 
prod'.ictiou  can  be  achie\ed  i'>r  many  years 
to  con-.e  II  the  nroblems  ire  na'lonolly  iden- 
■itied  ar.'i  tA<-kled 

All  agree,  however,  that  oiw  world's  food 
problem  has  to  be  dealt  with  at  two  levels — 
coping  with  food  einergenck>s  and  assuring 
in  the  long  term  an  adequate  standard  of 
nutrition  for  an  Increased  population.  Inter- 
twined In  both  of  these  challenges  are  prob- 
lems of  produnlon.  distribution  and  the 
creation  of  world  food  reserves 

Pood  production  must  he  increased  Tlie 
a  'ricultural  policies  of  major  food  export- 
ing countries  must  allow  for  full  capacity 
production.  The  fo<Jd  exporting  nations 
alone,  however,  will  not  'oe  able  to  meet  the 
world's  baaic  needs.  The  largest  growth  In 
wurld  fuod  production  cm  aud  must  take 
place  In  the  chronic  food  deficit  countries. 
Dramatic  lncrea(<''s  In  food  production  are 
possible  in  the  lc=s  developed  countries  with 
tlie  right  blend  of  national  policies  and 
technical  know-how.  Major  emphasis  to 
aclUeve  increa'icd  production  muot  tie  placed 
on  new  re.search  and  additional  investment 
in  Irrigation,  In  storage  and  dLstribution 
systems,  in  the  production  of  fertilizer,  pes- 
ticides and  seeds,  and  in  all  kinds  of  apri- 
cultural  credit  institutions.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  farm  more  land,  to  use  more  fer- 
tilizer, to  Increase  the  water  supply,  to  bet- 
ter manage  the  ocean  Obheries,  aud  to  de- 
velop new  varieties  of  crops. 

Better  systcm.s  for  food  distrlbu'lon  arc 
es.sential.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
one  quarter  of  the  world's  food  disappears 
between  the  field  and  the  table.  It  is  easy 
prey  for  rats,  insects,  fungus  and  mildew. 
To  eliminate  such  wa.ste,  transportation 
systems  have  to  be  upgraded,  concrete  ware- 
houses built  j.\d  marKctlng  method.s  mod- 
ernized. 

Pood  reserves  must  be  established.  The 
grave  v\ilnerabllity  of  mankind  to  food 
emergencies  caused  by  crop  failure  is  ap- 
parent. Today  our  world's  food  reserves  have 
been  depleted  Ilepienioiiing  them  requires 
international  agreement  on  the  size  of  the 
needed  reserves,  on  the  sharing  of  respon.sl- 
blMty  f ',  r  holding  reserves,  and  on  the  guide- 
lines for  the  management  and  distrl^'ition 
of  the  re.'^ervts. 

In  additlju  to  these  internutionil  efforts, 
the  U  S  should  take  several  steps  to  assist 
the  460  million  people  who  are  malnour- 
ished, including  Increased  food  aid,  a  lirm 
commitment  to  creite  world  foot!  reserves 
and  p.  strong  empha.sls  ou  helping  to  increase 
food  production  in  the  developing  coviutrles. 

In  short,  we  must  prosecute  ths  war 
agaiiwt  hunger  as  aggre.sslvely  as  we  pursue 
our  ov.'o  national  defense.  There  are  ctany 
claims  upon  our  resources  today,  but  surely 
none  exceeds  the  claim  of  seeing  thit  p'^ople 
do  not  starve. 


March  IS,  1976      -^^ 


PUBLIC  CITIZEN  TESTIMONY  ON 
BYINOTON  NOMINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    .MASSACHUSKrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRERFNTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speftker,  in  the 
CoNCKES'^ioNAi.  RECORD  of  March  16  I 
in.serled.  \'  ith  introductory  remark.s,  the 


March  15  letter  that  27  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
sent  to  Chairman  Waiuibn  G.  MAgnxison 
and  the  other  members  at  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  tirgiue  the  dis- 
approval of  the  naminatlon  of  S.  John 
Bytngton  to  become  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mis.sion.  In  yesterday's  Record  I  inserted 
the  testimony  delivered  on  March  1.  dur- 
in.T  the  Commerce  Committee's  hearings 
on  the  Byington  nomination,  by  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman,  executive  director  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Today  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbcord  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  delivered  on  the 
same  date  and  during  the  same  hearings 
by  Joan  Claybrook,  Esq.,  and  Sidney  M. 
Wolfe,  M.D.,  of  Ralph  Nader's  Public 
Citizen.  Ms.  Claybrook  is  the  director  of 
Congress  Watch  and  Dr.  Wolfe  Is  the 
director  of  the  Health  Resourch  Group: 
both  organizations  are  supported  by 
Public  Citizen. 

The  Public  Citi-/en  testimony  effec- 
tively evaluates  the  views  and  statements 
of  Mr.  Byington  in  light  of  the  standards 
against  which  Presidential  nominees 
sliould  be  measured.  I  conunend  this 
testimony  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House : 

Statb»*i:nt  on   thi   Nomim/ition  of 
John-  Btington 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  we  represent  Public  Citizen,  a 
public  Interest  organization  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  government  and  corporate 
policies  on  citizen  Interests,  to  testify  in  op- 
position to  the  nomination  by  President 
Ford  of  John  Byington  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Tl;o  Product  Safety  Commission  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies beca\ise  It  has  authority  to  protect  citi- 
zens from  the  unreasonable  risks  of  Injury 
in  the  design  or  manufacture  of  most  con- 
.sumer  products,  with  the  primary  exceptions 
of  food,  drugs,  cosmetic  and  motor  vehicles. 
Each  year  .some  20  mllllou  Americans  are  In- 
jured In  the  home  as  a  result  of  lucldeuts 
(■L.nnect€d  with  consumer  products.  Of  the 
total,  110,000  are  permanently  disabled  and 
:iO,000  are  killed.  A  significant  number  could 
have  been  spared  if  more  attention  had  been 
paid  to  hazard  reduction.  The  annual  costs 
to  the  Nation  of  product-related  injuries  may 
exceed  $5. .5  billion.'  It  is  our  concern  about 
the  elTectlvenesa  of  this  agency  which 
prompts  us  to  oppose  Mr.  Byington.  As 
'he  delegation  of  Congressional  Democrats 
t  )  the  1975  White  House  meeting  on  regula- 
tory reform  told  the  President  last  summer. 
The  single  n:  isL  de'oilitaiing  flaw  in  our  reg- 
ulatory sy.sicm  has  been  the  chronic  failure 
of  Piesiden'LS  to  name— and  the  Senate  to  in- 
sist upon  the  naming  o^— of  outstanding 
public  servants  qualified  by  training  and 
coniniitment    to    implement    the   letter    end 

■  pirit  of  the  laws  which   they  are  swrrn   to 

■  uphold." 

Recent  discu.--sioii.s  before  this  Committee 
and  in  oilier  forums  have  ela'ooratcd  a  num- 
ber of  critical  standards  against  which  Presi- 
dential nominees  should  l>c  meaaiured,  by 
the  public  and  by  the  Congress.  We  would 
like  to  compare  Mr.  Bylngton's  \-lews  and 
statements,  many  of  them  in  response  to 
-.vrltten  questlona  aaked  by  the  Committee, 
against  these  standards  to  explain  why  we 
believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  confirmation. 
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'  This  figiu-e,  taken  from  the  fiiial  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  June  1970,  does  not  Includ*  damage 
from  consumer  products  regulated  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 


1.  rtEMONSTSATKD  nESfCATIOir  AHD  BBMSITIVITI 
TO  CONSOntEB  AND  MtNOSITT  mSDS 

Mr.  Bylngton's  only  actlvltlM  directly 
related  to  support  of  consumer  Interests  haw 
r>courred  diirlng  the  past  two  years  whUe 
serving  In  the  Office  of  Consumer  AffabB. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  worked  In  various  ca- 
parities  representing  business  interests,  m- 
cUiding  a  business  trade  association.  In 
private  law  practice,  and  In  the  Commerce 
Department  on  business  exports. 

During  his  tenure  the  President  and  the 
Off.ce  of  Consumer  Affairs  ab&ndraied  prior 
endorsement  and  officially  opposed  the  first 
priority  In  consumer  legislation,  the  COn- 
.sumer  Protection  Agency,  8.  200  and  H.R. 
7575,  and  recommended  a  fourth  class  sub- 
stitute developed  by  Mis.  Knauer's  office, 
something  Inappropriately  called  Consumer 
Representation  Plans.  We  have  prepared  a 
lengthy  criticism  of  these  plans  and  wish  to 
submit  them  for  the  record  of  this  bearing. 
Last  April,  prior  to  the  design  of  these  plans, 
we  submitted  a  memorandum  to  Mis.  Knauer 
listing  45  specific  steps  which  could  be  taken 
to  make  federal  agencies  more  responsive  to 
consumers.  All  of  these  recommendatloDa 
have  been  Ignored.  The  memorandum  is  at- 
tached for  the  bearing  record. 

Essentially,  the  Consumer  Representatlcm 
Plans  are  a  consumer  fraud — they  are  unen- 
forceable promises  by  the  various  executive 
agencies  to  do  better  what  they  «houId  have 
been  doing  all  alooig.  Structurally  they  are 
empty.  They  do  not  create,  acknowledge  or 
even  recommend  any  specific  rights  for  con- 
sumers. They  are  nothing  more  than  a  useful 
diversionary  device  behind  which  federal 
bureaucrats  can  yawn  and  contmue  their  dis- 
regard for  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
camouflage  for  the  President's  multitude  of 
antl -consumer  actions,  especially  his  an- 
nounced veto  of  the  Constmier  Protectlcm 
bill. 

When  asked  by  the  Committee  for  his  posi- 
tion on  the  consumer  bill.  Mr.  Byington  had 
perhaps  his  first  opp<»^unlty  to  aaake  a  per- 
sonal public  statement  about  a  critical  piece 
of  consumer  legislation  he  had  pressed  for 
Just  one  year  ago.  While  claiming  an  mterest 
la  making  the  governmental  decision-mak- 
ing process  ""more  responsive  to  the  pec^le" 
and  In  providing  "significantly  Increased 
opportunities  for  consumer  participation." 
he  would  not  endorse  S.  300.  He  recommends 
making  the  agencies  more  open  and  respon- 
sive to  full  consumer  participation,  while 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  consumers  rarely  have 
the  resources  or  expertise  to  do  so.  Mr.  Bying- 
ton has  obviously  decided,  as  has  Mrs. 
Knauer,  to  trim  his  sails  In  accordance  with 
President  Ford's  reelection  plans,  although 
be  states  to  the  Committee  that  there  were 
no  conditions,  expressed  or  implied,  attached 
to  his  nomination  as  Chairman. 

When  asked  by  the  Committee  whether 
the  Consumer  Representation  Plans  will  pro- 
vide meaningful  consumer  advocacy  In  the 
agencies,  Mr.  Byington  replied:  "...  If  we 
can  stimulate  consumer  participation  and 
also  sensitize  federal  program  managers  so 
that  they  better  represent  consiuners'  Inter- 
est, then  I  believe  there  Is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  may  be 
made  more  responsive  to  consumer  needs." 
This  response  either  Intentionally  or  in  ig- 
norance confuses  public  relations  gimmicks, 
consumer  education,  responses  to  consumer 
complaints  and  consumer  service  on  advisory 
councils,  which  ape  discussed  in  the  Con- 
sumer Representation  Plans,  with  legal  ad- 
vocacy of  consumer  views  In  rulemaking  and 
adjudicatory  proceedings,  which  are  clearly 
not  part  of  these  plans.  It  also  Indicates  Mr. 
Byington  thinks  an  agency  employee  can 
adequately  represent  an  outside  Interest  In 
an  adversary  proceeding — a  situation 
frought  with  conflicts  at  Interest. 
When  asked  by  the  Committee  whether 
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he  would  stipiK>rt,  for  the  Consiuner  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  a  provision  similar 
to  the  one  \n  the  Magnuson-Moss  Federal 
Trade  CommlsBlon  amendments  allocating 
funding  for  public  Interest  representation, 
Mr.  Byington  says  he  would  "If  It  was  neces- 
sary to  get  consimier  Input  and  participa- 
tion within  the  decision-making  process  of 
the  Commission."  This  response  indicates 
again  the  nominee's  Insensltlvlty  to  the 
meager  resources  of  the  few  consumer 
groups  who  valiantly  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  the  need 
to  vastly  expand  the  participation  of  citizens 
in  the  r^;ulatary  process.  In  response  to 
another  question.  Mr.  Byington  suggests 
that  "such  steps  should  be  taken  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that  consumers  and  con- 
siuner  organizations  will  have  an  Important 
opportunity  to  play  an  Important  role  m 
the  standards  development  process,"  but  he 
falls  to  acknowledge  that  support  Is  \n  fact 
necessary,  or  deimeate  what  specific  steps  ha 
would  endorse. 

When  asked  by  the  Committee  about  the 
Commission's  advisory  committee,  Mr.  Bying- 
ton acknowledges  criticisms  of  advisory 
councils  in  the  past  and  assures  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  is  "committed  to  having  the 
advisory  council  play  a  very  significant  role, 
particularly  in  the  contribution  of  valuable 
exportlae  and  information  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent sounding  board  for  new  ideas  and 
concepts."  These  statements  must  be  con- 
trasted to  the  mactivlty  of  the  twelve- 
member  OCA  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
which  in  recent  years  has  not  had  one  leader 
of  a  national  consiuner  group  presented  de- 
spite the  short,  two-year  terms  of  Its 
members. 

Like  the  so-called  Consumer  Representa- 
tion Plans,  Mr.  Byington  contenanoes  oc- 
casional benevolent  accommodation  to  con- 
sumer Interests.  For  someone  who  will  for 
seven  years  be  Chairman  of  an  Independent 
agency  not  accountable  to  any  political  force, 
this  Is  not  enough. 

1.     PHmOSOPHICAI,     COMMITMENT     TO     BEGITLA- 
nON   TTNDBB   TKK   PBODUCT   BAFETT   ACT 

Three  statements  by  tax.  Byington  m  re- 
sponse to  Committee  questions  illiunlnate 
his  basic  view  of  the  regulatory  process. 

First,  he  quotes  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  as  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Commission's  mission  and  the 
regulated  industry:  " '.  .  .  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  greatest  promise  for  reduc- 
ing risks  resides  In  energizing  the  manu- 
facturer's ingenuity.  .  .  .  We  mean  that 
with  Government  stimulation  they  can  ac- 
complish more  for  safety  with  less  effort  and 
expense  than  any  other  body  .  .  .'  "  Left 
unexplained  are  the  means  for  "energizing 
the  manufacturer's  Ingenuity"  and  "stimula- 
tion," but  it  doesn't  soimd  like  regulation. 

Second,  when  asked  by  the  Committee 
about  priorities  among  research,  enforce- 
ment, standards  development,  consumer  edu- 
cation and  regulation  under  Section  15,  Mr. 
Byington  responded:  "...  I  believe  as  a 
general  principle  that  the  method  for  de- 
termining priorities  among  the  various  tech- 
niques open  to  the  Commission  .  .  .  should 
be  to  Judge  each  of  them  in  terms  of  how 
much  It  can  be  expected  to  differentially 
contribute  to  achievement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's goals."  This  response  Is  gobbledegook 
to  avoid  responding  to  a  very  important 
question  which  wotild  reveal  the  nominee's 
comprehension  and  view  of  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  effective  actions  which  can 
be  taken  imder  the  Act. 

Third,  when  asked  about  the  Commission's 
current  policy  of  "motivational  compli- 
ance"— a  presumption  that  a  few  tough 
criminal  enforcement  actions  are  sufficient 
deterrent  to  other  mantifacturers  to  promote 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  Act  and  re- 
duce the  need  for  inspecnnn  of  Individual 
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mauufacturmg  operations — ^Mr.  Bylngttm  re- 
sponded again  m  generalities,  resting  on 
"case  by  case  basis,"  "criminal  sanctions 
play  a  vital  role  m  the  overall  mix  of  en- 
forcement tools"  and  "resource  limitations 
would  probably  dictate  the  need  for  aome 
selection  criteria  for  referral  of  violations 
for  prosecution."  Unanswered  are  questions 
about  whether  such  an  enforcement  selection 
method  and  voluntary  compliance  really 
works,  and  what  criteria  should  be  uaed  in 
selecting  cases  for  enforcement.  WhUe  few 
would  question  the  thesis  that  fear  of  strong, 
vigorous  regulation  and  enforcement  can 
"motivate"  mdustry  toward  making  less  dan- 
gerous products.  Intent  without  action  is  not 
stifflclent.  Perusal  of  the  Commlaslon's  own 
annual  report  shows  It  has  brought  very  few 
crlmmal  litigation  cases. 

If  Mr.  Bymgton  has  a  strong  commitment 
to  effective  enforcement  under  the  Product 
Safety  Act,  he  avoided  every  opportumty 
afforded  him  by  the  Committee  questions 
to  say  so. 

3.  ZXCEPnONAL    COMPETKNCX    AND    QVAUVICA- 
TIONS    IN    BSGULATOST    ACENCT    MATRaS 

Mr.  Byington  has  no  background  or  ex- 
perience m  regulat<N7  law.  He  has  worked  at 
Mrs.  Knauer's  office  since  1974  as  a  manager: 
"...  my  responsibility  is  that  of  the  chief 
<^>eratmg  officer.  Mrs.  Knauer  establlahes 
overall  pcrilcy  and  obviously  has  final  ap- 
proval on  budgetary  and  personnel  matters. 
It  is  my  responsibility  to  oversee  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  office  within  the  policy 
guidelines  which  have  been  established  and 
serve  as  director  In  her  absence." 

While  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has 
submitted  comments  on  some  agency  pro- 
posals, they  are  only  written  submissions, 
they  cover  only  a  few  proposals  out  of  thou- 
sands published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and, 
we  have  learned,  they  are  not  prepared  by 
Mr,  Bymgton.  These  submissions  are  the 
extent  of  the  OCA's  participation  in  agency 
regulation. 

No  further  comments  are  necessary.  Mr. 
Byington  simply  does  not  meet  this  standard. 

4.  CAPAcrrv  TO  wtthstand  pouticai,  pkessukk 
Mr.  Bymgton's  straddle  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure to  endorse  the  constimer  agency  bill  and 
his  waffle  in  responses  to  many  of  the  Com- 
mittee's questions  indicates  his  preference 
to  accommodate  rather  tlian  do  battle  with 
strong  political  forces.  When  asked  what  steps 
he  would  take  to  preserve  his  mdependenoe 
at  the  commission  from  political  and  indus- 
try pressiu^,  he  responded:  "I  shall  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  preserve  the  Independence 
of  the  CPSC  .  .  ."  without  any  elaboration. 
Either  he  doesn't  know  what  he  should  do, 
or  be  doesn't  want  to  rtsk  alienating  any 
strong  political  force  prior  to  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Byington  says  he  favors  independence 
for  the  Commission,  but  he  would  seek  out 
"frank  dialogue"  with  his  Congressional 
overseers. 

S.   ECONOMIC   AND   PHILOSOPHICAL   INOEPIND- 
ENCE  FROM   BEGI7L,ATED   INTERESTS 

With  his  prior  experience  based  primarily 
in  the  busmess  world,  Mr.  Byington  hedged 
when  asked  if  he  would  refuse  for  a  period 
of  12  montlis  after  termination  of  employ- 
ment at  the  Commission  any  employment 
or  compensation  from  any  person  who  la 
regulated  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  Com- 
mission (e.g.  trade  associations,  importers, 
distributors,  retailers,  etc.)  (The  law  pro- 
hibits employment  for  12  months  with  any 
manufacturer.)  Mr.  Byington  said:  "I  shall 
always  attempt  to  conduct  myself  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law,"  which  means  he  intends 
to  keep  his  options  open. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the  role 
of  the  economic  Impact  findmg  required  by 
the  statute.  Mr.  Byington  gives  no  Indication 
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he  undaixtands  or  Is  prep&red  to  handle  the 
obstinacy  of  Industry  In  their  routine  re- 
fu8»ls  to  pronrlfte  accurate  information  to 
make  such  tTalturttoBs.  With  his  background 
primarily  In  bwatneag  or  the  promotion  of 
bustnoB  enterprlsaa,  and  m  preference  for 
a^jommodation,  Hr.  Byington  is  undoubtedly 
n.ore  oomfortabla  In  a  cooperative  than  in 
an  adTenuial  poatnre.  Whether  this  prefer- 
ciice  would  Intertoe  with  the  required  arms- 
length  relationships  demanded  in  reg\ilatlon 
is  not  dear,  but  Mr.  Bylngton  certainly  has 
no  demonstrated  experience  iu  sustained 
adTersarlal  activities . 

6.  /^^>^rPTISTRATIVS  coMPE'''Ej*rt'  \ko  soiTrra 

TOrOGKKttT 

5Ir.  Bylngtcn  prides  himself  on  his  ad- 
ministrative skills.  Tet,  It  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  while  lie  administered  an  office 
of  55  profes.sIonals,  the  office  commentec!  on 
only  a  few  among  many  administrative 
agency  proposals  affecting  coiisumers,  and 
endorsed  some  Important  consumer  legisla- 
tion but  ignored  many  very  key  proposals, 
such  as  the  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Inrormatlon  Act,  the  Sunshine  Act,  oU  and 
gas  price  regulallou.  Toxic  Substancss,  small 
claims  courts.  clasB  action,  btuik  for  cou- 
suiner  coopei»tlvas,  antitrust  iuprovementa, 
attomeya  fees  for  partlcipatlou  in  regulatory 
agency  proceedings,  clean  air  and  food 
stamps.  Among  the  consumer  legi&latlve  pro- 
posals ignored  were  amendments  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  a  subject  of  ap- 
parent new-found  interest  at  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Ill  bis  responses  to  Cuuuuillee  que&tious, 
Mr.  Bylngton  criticizes  the  Commission  for 
niunerous  failures  or  einLssions.  but  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs  has  never  petiiioued 
the  Commission  for  action  in  these  areas,  and 
Indeed  submitted  only  two  comments  to  the 
Conunisaiou  in  the  last  two  ysars. 

Listed  among  Hi.  Byingtou's  accomplish- 
ments are  reflnement  of  the  OCA's  mi.>dlons. 
One  of  these  is  consumer  redress,  or  as  Mrs. 
Knauer  described  it  in  a  letter  of  March  ?l. 
1976  to  Representative  Frank  Annunzio,  the 
handling  of  more  than  2.000  consumer  com- 
plaints each  month. 

Never  mentioned  ii  the  fact  fhat  a  study 
by  the  Technical  Assistance  Research  Pro- 
grams, Inc.  (TARP^  which  was  funded  by 
OCA  to  review  many  agency  complaint  han- 
dling procedures,  foimd  OCA  Itself  performed 
tmsatlsfactorlly  In  two  areas:  failure  to  fol- 
low-up adequately  complaints  which  are 
handled  in-house,  and  failure  to  use  com- 
plaints to  change  agency  policy.  The  OCA 
deputy  director  does  not  hold  regularly 
scheduled  staff  meetings  with  the  people  who 
answer  complaints,  and  no  reports  or  memo- 
randa of  the  type  of  complaints  received  are 
regularly  prepared  for  policy  consideration. 

7.  HXCH  STAND.\RD  OF  PLB30KAI.  I.NTEGRrXV 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  personal  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Byuigton  to  comment  in  any 
detail  oil  h!.i  personal  integrity  We  think  his 
weasel  answers  to  many  of  the  Committee's 
questions  raise  a  presumption  against  lilm. 
hO'A-ever  We  also  were  misled  by  his  promises 
to  arrange  tlic  meetings  in  Washington.  D.C. 
on  the  Consumer  Representation  Plan  1.;  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  of  couvumer 
groups.  The  fiual  schedule  accomplished  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  was  recommended, 
with  no  general  session  held  and  several 
asencied  of  similar  interest  iioMlnj;  meetings 
on  the  same  day. 

We  hope  that  other  wil.iesses  might  ad- 
dress this  issue  to  assist  the  Committee  in  a 
complete  evaluation. 

In  summary,  we  find  that  Mr  Bylngton  has 
few  of  the  quallfiratloiw  demanded  for  the 
Important  Job  of  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 
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HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viBcnrxa 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
maiiy  ol  us  have  been  pinioned  on  the 
spears  of  self-serving  interest  groups, 
wliicli  arbitrarily  select  only  those  votes 
which  are  of  paiticular  concern  to  them 
and  do  not  study  the  ouestions  in  depth. 
Their  ratings  frequently  reflect  a  nar- 
row, biased  position. 

Recently  the  Vir&lnia  delegation  wa.s 
lated  by  the  Vii'gioia  Citizens  Consumer 
Council.  Wide  publicity  was  given  to 
their  findings,  which  were  based  upon 
,1ust  13  votes  in  the  House.  Congre&sman 
Davis  E.  Satterpikld  IU,  has  issued  an 
excellent  press  release  in  response,  and  I 
am  taking  this  opportionity  to  share  it 
with  our  colleagues.  I  think  that  it  not 
only  shows  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  issue,  but  it  also  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  Virginia  Citizexis  Consom- 
er  Council,  like  too  many  other  groopB, 
is  willing  to  aacrfflce  the  broad  vital  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  to  serve 
its  own  limited  ones. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  tlii^i  statement  to 
the  attei^.tion  of  my  colleagues: 
Consumer  R.sting 

The  so-called  consumer  rating  of  Members 
of  Congress  by  the  Virginia  Citizens  Con- 
sumer Council  does  not  accurately  state  the 
true  effect  of  the  13  votes  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  which  It  referred. 

A  review  of  these  13  votes  leads  me  to  the 
(oiicluslou  that  the  position  supported  by 
the  Council  would  adversely  affect  our  na- 
tion's security,  our  economy  and  the  long 
t -rm  health,  welfare  and  general  well-belnc 
111  all  Its  citizens. 

1  he  position  on  thei^e  votes  advocated  by 
the  Virginia  Cltiajens  Consumer  Council 
would  have  been 

Against  e.\ploration,  development  and  pro- 
ciuctiou  of  additioniil  domestic  energy  re- 
sources eattential  to  achievement  of  self- 
^.ulHclency. 

Against  a  device  whii^h  would  assist  in 
alleviating  feaat  or  famine  conditions  In  the 
money  market  and  make  mortgage  money 
more  avallablo  on  mutually  agreed  terms 
duriiig  tunes  of  greatest  stress. 

Against  permitting  Federal  thrift  iustitu- 
tio.is  to  utilize  variable  mortgage  rates  even 
liiough  slate  institutions  In  41  states  may 
r.ow  do  so 

Against  random  testing  of  manufactured 
pioduvts  tor  safety  In  lieu  of  te.sting  every 
nem  produced.  This  would  result  in  excessive 
coous  whltli  would  be  pasised  on  to  the  con- 
.iiimer  through  increased  prices.  (This  posi- 
tion Ignores  the  obvious  result  where  such 
te.nug  requires  destruction  of  the  product.! 

For  greater  reliance  upon  foreign  nations 
f  <r  the  supply  of  oU  and  Iohr  run  higher 
loats  imposed  at  will  by  those  'vho  control 
that  oil. 

For  greater  vuinerabl'iiy  to  ihe  potential 
threat  to  our  economy  and  our  national  se- 
curity by  foreign  nations  should  they  deter- 
mine to  terminate  the  export  of  oil  to  the 
U.S. 

For  establishment  of  a  Con.sumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  which,  contrary  to  what  its  name 
implies,  would  not  serve  the  consuming  pub- 
lic but  wo\Ud  create  another  Federal  agency 
to  act  an  an  ad"ersnry  In  mat  tens  under  con- 


sideration by  existing  FwtaiaL  >gnicl—  vblcb 
are  vested  wltb  tfmeMia  waxt  ftMl— i«  nagon- 
BlbUltles.  Creation  of  this  agency,  would  re- 
sult in  Increased  admlnlBtratlTe  and  legal 
coata  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  well  as 
to  producers,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
wholesalers  and.  retailers  which  would  be 
passed  oa  to  the  consumer. 

For  granting  the  Censumei  Product  Safety 
Commission  the  authority  to  bypass  the  At- 
torney General  in  commencing  and  pursuing 
actions  In  tha  courts. 

For  permitting  payment  of  Inteirest  on  de- 
mand deposits  in.  banks  and  thrift  Institu- 
tions on  a  natlonwidB  basis  notwithstanding 
a  current  study  to  assess  ttie  effects  of  this 
practice  which  has  not  been  concluded,  a 
position  which  ignores  the  advisability  of 
proceeding  as  a  result  of  enllghtenme.nt. 

For  requiring  mortgage  institutions  to  re- 
port their  loans  iu  standard  metropolitan 
.statistic  araaa  by  census  tract.  The  effect 
would  lead  to  substitution  of  new  criteria 
for  certain  loans  other  than  credit  worthiness 
of  the  borrower.  Increased  coata  to  landers 
and  favoring  one  class  of  coosumers  over 
ano  titer. 

For  a  program  to  promote,  maintain  and 
develop  marlcets  for  cattle  beef  and  beef 
products  which  was  a  thinly  diaguised  eaort 
to  advertise  and  promote  the  sale  of  beef. 
The  costs  would  be  reflected  In  increased  cod- 
sumer  beef  prices. 

During  1975  there  were  612  recM-ded  votes 
in  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives.  It  la  unfor- 
tunate that  this  group  would  attempt  to 
classify  Members  as  pro-consuuier  or  anti- 
consumer  on  the  basis  of  only  thirteen  of 
those  votes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  any  group  using  lU 
own  bias  as  a  standard  would  attempt  to  rate 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Bepceaentatlves 
on  Uie  premise  that  any  vote  on  conqjllcated 
legislation  can  be  so  simply  classified. 

It  should  be  realized  that  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  U.S.  are  In  one  way  or  another  con- 
sumers. It  should  be  understood  that  the 
best  Interest  of  every  citizen  Is  served  by 
proper  attention  to  every  ccmsVieTatlon  which 
may  affect  the  citizen  and  the  nation.  No 
voting  record  review  has  value  unless  it  take; 
all  of  the  factors  into  consideration.  Just  aa 
a  Member  of  Congress  must  If  he  Is  to  prop- 
erly discharge  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office. 


HR. 


II— THE   SALES   REPRESENTA- 
TIVES PROTECmON  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing tliis  past  year,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing intere.st  in  legislation  which  I  Intro- 
duced at  the  outset  of  this  Congress,  H.R. 
11,  the  Sales  Representatives  Protection 
Act.  I  plan  to  introduce  a  revised  version 
of  H.R.  11  in  the  very  near  future. 

This  legislation  strikes  oil  in  a  bold 
new  direction  in  contract  law.  Because 
of  this,  it  has  generated  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  even  controversy.  To  more  fully 
explain  the  problem  which  the  legisla- 
tion Ls  desii^ned  to  counter  and  the  broad 
fe.itures  of  the  bill,  I  wrote  an  article 
which  was  published  in  a  special  report 
on  "Marketing  Through  the  Outside 
Sales  Force."  in  the  magazine  Sales  & 
Marketing  Management,  issned  February 
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23.  1976.  Because  this  informaUon  may 
be  useful  to  Members  in  responding  to 
constituent  inquiries  on  H.R.  11  or  Its 
re\ised  version,  I  am  including  tliis  arti- 
cle, "Sales  R^:  The  Forgotten  Sales- 
men?" in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Sales  Reps:  The  Fobgotten  Salesmen? 
(By  Representative  John  T.  McCoixisteb) 
Salesman  X  worked  for  10  years  for  a  com- 
pany that  manufactured  automotive  parts 
that  he  sold,  principally  to  the  large  auto 
manufacturers.  Over  the  10  years,  he  Invested 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In  the  busineaB. 
His  annual  sales  approached  $3  nUUlon.  His 
success,  however,  was  bis  downfall.  Kotlng 
that  the  growing  sales  volume  was  piroduc- 
Ing  a  comfortable  Income  for  the  sales  rep- 
resentative, the  company  cut  his  teirttory 
and  awarded  the  lucrative  acoounts  to  the 
son-in-law  of  the  company  president. 

A  company  employing  14  sales  representa- 
tives represented  a  manufacturer  for  10 
years,  btUlding  sales  from  $200,000  a  year  to 
more  than  $1.2  million.  Then,  on  90  days'  no- 
tice, the  sales  representative  company  was 
terminated.  The  company  hired  Its  own  sales- 
man to  service  the  account. 

The  two  examples  cited  above  are,  unfor- 
tunately, not  rare  events.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Independent  sales  representatives,  who 
service  the  vast  needs  of  marlcetas,  are  being 
abused  by  some  of  their  principals — and  n^- 
lected  wholesale  by  their  government. 

Being  Independent  operators,  sales  repre- 
sentatives fall  between  the  chairs.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  denies  them 
the  benefits  of  organized  labor.  And  yet  they 
lack  the  status  and  security  of  management. 
They  live  In  Ilmbo,  forgotten  by  all  branches 
of  government.  They  are  covered  by  neither 
workmen's  compensation  nor  tmemployment 
Insurance.  It  took  a  special  amendment  to 
bring  them  under  coverage  of  Social  Security 
and  they  stlU  must  pay  their  entire  PJ.C.A. 
contribution  with  no  help  from  their  prin- 
cipals. 

These  men  and  women  Invest  their  own 
money  In  developing  business  for  the  firms 
they  represent;  yet  they  have  no  equity  In 
that  business.  Working  on  a  oommlsslon, 
sales  representatives  customarily  pay  their 
own  expenses  and  completely  subsldlae  their 
own  sales.  The  sales  representattve  pays  for 
his  own  food,  lodging,  car  expenses,  and  bus- 
iness entertainment  for  prospective  custom- 
ers. 

But  the  sales  representative's  fate  Is  in  the 
hands  of  his  principal.  Most  reps  are  not  pro- 
tected by  a  written  contract,  ."nie  prhM^pal 
also  may  deduct  from  the  sales  representa- 
tive's cammlssloQs  any  trade  diseoonts 
granted  to  retailers  by  the  principal,  losses 
for  credit  extended  by  the  principal  to  re- 
tailers, cooperative  advertlstng  allowances, 
charges  for  shipping  sample  merchandise  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  samples  themselves, 
rent  for  showrooms  maintained  year  round 
lu  large  cities,  and  losses  on  goods  returned 
by  retaUers  to  the  principal. 

Further,  the  principal  retains  the  option 
to  refuse  to  fill  the  orders  sales  representa- 
tives sell,  can  cut  the  territory  that  they 
have  Invested  in  to  develop,  and  can  pre- 
empt their  larger  accounts  by  converting 
them  Into  house  accounts  serviced  directly 
from  the  manufacturer's  home  olBoe. 

The  exposed  and  vulnerable  position  of  the 
sales  representative  is  unfortunate.  His  en- 
tire livelihood  is  maintained  at  considerable 
risk  to  himself  and  his  family.  Worse,  some 
principals  have  seized  on  the  defenseless  po- 
sition of  the  sales  representative  and  have 
systematically  exploited  him. 

If  there  Is  a  single  pattern  In  the  hundreds 
of  cases  that  have  o<xne  to  my  attention.  It 
is  that  sales  representatives  are  being  victim- 
ized by  some  principals  for  being  too  success 
ful.  Surdy.  if  there  to  anything  on  which 
everyone  In  this  country  can  agree  It  is  that 
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successful  performance  should  be  rewarded 
not  penalized. 

That  premise  underlies  HJl.  11,  the  bill 
that  I  Introduced  at  the  outset  of  the  94th 
Congress.  I  Introduced  a  similar  bill  In  the 
waning  days  of  the  93rd  Congress  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  HH.  11  Is  designed 
to  ensure  that  a  productive  sales  representa- 
tive who  Is  unfaliiy  discharged  or  victimized 
bf  hte  princlpid  will  be  able  to  recover  some 
measure  of  the  Investment  that  he  had  made 
In  building  the  successful  account  that  will 
directly  benefit  his  principal.  In  so  doing, 
H.R.  11  will  also  provide  a  new  sense  of  se- 
curity and  a  new  stimulus  to  a  sales  r^re- 
sentatlve  to  make  Investments  In  developing 
business  that  will  directly  benefit  both  him- 
self and  his  principal. 

Zlie  bill  will  protect  only  productive,  bcm- 
est  sales  representatives.  To  gain  ellgibUity 
under  the  terms  of  the  bin,  the  sales  repre- 
sentative must  open  a  new  account  or  serv- 
ice an  existing  account  for  at  least  18 
months.  Increase  the  sales  volume  by  at  least 
60%,  and  be  terminated  without  good  cause. 
"Good  eause"  is  defined  to  ln<aude  fraud, 
dishonesty,  criminal  activity,  or  gross  neg- 
ligence In  performing  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  the  rep  and  the  princi- 
pal. 

It  should  be  en^hasized  that  nothing  In 
the  bill  Interfers  in  any  way  with  the  light 
and  ability  of  a  principal  to  discharge  a  sales 
representative  handling  his  merchandise. 
The  terms  of  the  bUl  come  Into  play  only 
after  termination  (ca:  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  sales  representative's  territory  or 
commission  rate),  and  eligibility  Is  denied 
those  who  are  terminated  with  good  cause. 
Thus  the  benefits  of  the  bill  wUl  accrue  only 
to  those  productive  sales  representatives 
whose  efforts  can  be  expected  to  produce 
continuing  benefits  for  the  principal. 

ThM«  are  legltmate  reasons  why  any.prln- 
cipal  may  want  to  eoDvert  his  sales  force 
from  sales  representetives  to  onployee  sales- 
men, or  to  carve  out  a  oomfartable  territory 
for  the  boss's  new  son-ln-Iaw.  All  this  bill 
requires  Is  that  the  sales  representative  who 
Is  performing  his  proper  function  and  pro- 
ducing sales  for  bis  principal  not  be  left  hlg^ 
and  dry  after  sinking  a  lot  of  his  time  and 
money  Into  building  up  the  account.  If  his 
Investment  has  made  the  account  valuable 
for  the  principal,  be  should  be  entitled  to 
some  compensation  when  he  is  forced  to  do 
without  his  conmilsslons  from  that  account 
because  of  some  arbitrary  action  of  the  prin- 
cipal. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  as  well,  that 
the  residual  c<Mnpensatlon  is  determined  ac- 
count by  account.  Unless  he  opens  a 
particular  account  or  services  it  for  18 
months,  and  reaches  a  level  50%  greato: 
than  it  was  when  he  took  over  the  acoount, 
he  has  no  vested  interest  in  that  account. 
And  if  the  principal  discontinues  selling  to 
an  account,  and  for  that  reason  terminates  a 
sales  representative,  then  the  sales  repre- 
sentetive  has  no  entitlement  either.  Entitle- 
ment is  a  factor  only  when  the  sales  r^>re- 
sentetlve's  efforts  produce  continuing  bene- 
fit to  the  principal. 

The  level  of  residual  compensation  under 
HJCt.  11  Is  not  burdensome.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  the  terminated  sales  representative 
who  is  ineligible  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  or,  if  Injured,  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

Marketers  use  sales  representatives  to  mar- 
ket tiielr  products  because  it  makes  good 
economic  sense.  Small  or  beginning  com- 
panies cannot  afford  to  use  huge  chunks  of 
scarce  capital  to  hire  employee  salespnsons, 
pay  company  benefits  for  them,  and  pay  their 
travel  and  entHtalnment  expenses.  Payout 
under  the  terms  of  HJl.  11  would  not  be  so 
great  as  to  affect  the  same  basic  enonomlc 
relationship   that   now  existe.   If   It   Is   ad - 
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vantageous  to  employ  sales  representatives 
now,  it  will  continue  to  be  advantageous. 

HJt.  11  Is  pending  in  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance, 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Although  the  bUl  was  referred  near- 
ly a  year  ago,  hearings  were  not  requested  In 
order  that  ooncomed  parties  could  eomment 
on  the  legislation  and  any  rough  edges  could 
be  smoothed  out.  Tliat  period  of  c«nment 
is  approaching  an  end. 

Comments  offered  on  HJl.  ii  have  been 
evaluated;  modifications  are  now  being 
drafted  and  will  be  Incorporated  Into  a  new 
bm  that  win  be  Introduced  momentarily. 
Public  hearings  on  the  bill  win  begin  soon. 


MCXtE  JOBS  FOR  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Me.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  California 
has  become  Ibe  frontrunner  for  sup- 
porters of  a  movement  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  IIIi%al  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try. Although  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  immi- 
gration,  the  Smireme  Court  rtded  on 
February  25.  1976,  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  States  are  poweriess  to  pass 
laws  concerning  the  employment  of 
illegal  aliens.  Thus,  California  law  now 
makes  it  illegal  for  its  employers  to  hire 
illegal  aliens  when  such  action  would 
dmy  jobs  to  legal  residents. 

California  State  legislators  have  re- 
sponded to  the  problem  of  hJeh  unem- 
ployment by  making  a  brave  and  diffi- 
cult dedsitm  to  set  job  priorities  for  legal 
citizens.  Congress  would  be  wise  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  unemployment  picture 
by  amending  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  discourage  the  hiring  of 
illegal  aliens. 

During  the  i>ast  decade,  the  United 
States  has  tolerated  the  presence  of  a 
substantial  population  of  ilke^l  aliens. 
Currently,  ofiQcials  estimate  that  between 
4  and  12  millicm  persons  are  residing 
illegally  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  number  of  illegal  aliois 
has  been  rising  steadily,  concern  over 
their  presence  has  also  grown,  primarily 
because  of  liigh  unemployment  and  less- 
than-prosperous  economic  condititxis  on 
the  domestic  scene.  In  other  times,  this 
problem  of  illegal  aUens  might  not  have 
fallen  into  the  public  limelight.  But  it  is 
believed  that  foreign  nationals  in  the 
United  States  occupy  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion jobs  that  would  othei'wise  go  to 
American  citizens.  A  House  Judiciary 
Conunittee  report  notes  that  some 
356,000  of  these  jobs  were  located  in  in- 
dustry; 335,000  in  agricultiire,  and  309,- 
000  in  service  occupations.  Testimony 
reveals  that  of  the  illegal  aliens  appre- 
hended in  six  major  U.S.  cities  between 
January  and  June  1975,  62.3  percent  of 
tiiose  aUens  were  employed,  mainly  in 
industry. 

Mounting  evidence  confirms  the  sus- 
picion that  ill^al  aliens  are  drawn  to 
this  country  primarily  because  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  not  aTailable  in 
countries  of  their  origin.  Thus,  signifi- 
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cance  of  the  illegal  alien  problem  is 
measured  most  often  as  an  economic 
one. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  impact  on 
j<;bK.  illegal  aliens  reportedly  cost  the 
country  millions  of  dollars  in  unpaid 
t^ixes,  plus  money  spent  on  detention  and 
cifiwrtation.  They  are  considered  to  be 
L  serious  additional  burden  to  the  al- 
leady-swollen  public  assistance  rolls. 
And.  because  they  tend  to  send  coii.sid- 
ciable  amounts  of  money  bark  to  their 
lome  countries,  their  presence  here  lias 
an  ill  effect  on  the  U.S  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Moreover,  the  status  of  illegal  alleas 
p.akes  them  subject  to  serious  exploita- 
tion on  the  job.  Because  they  fear  dis- 
covery, prosecution,  or  deportation,  they 
h.ove  no  bargaining  position  with  their 
employers.  Consequently,  their  employ- 
ment is  often  characterized  by  low 
wages  and  a  lack  of  common  rights  and 
benefits. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Brennan  lecent- 
1"  summarized  the  issue  this  way : 

Employment  of  illegal  allCH.s  In  times  of 
high  unemployment  deprive.s  citizens  and 
leea;!y  admitted  aliens  of  Jobs;  acceptance 
by  illegal  allen.s  of  jobs  on  substandard  terms 
as  to  wages  and  working  conditions  can  seri- 
ously depress  wage  scales  and  working  con- 
ditions of  citizeii.s  and  legally  admitted  alien's 
and  employment  of  Illegal  aliens  under  such 
conditions  can  dirii'i'.ish  the  eftectivencss  o£ 
labor  iii.ions. 

Clearly,  the  time  i--  riv.ht  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  H.R.  8713,  which 
would  make  it  unlaw  ful  for  U.S.  employ- 
ers or  their  agents  to  knowingly  hire 
ahens.  Thi.s  bill  could  be  an  effective  an- 
tidote to  the  problems  created  by  our  il- 
legal alien  population.  The  intention  of 
this  legislation  is  not  to  close  our  doors 
to  immigrants,  but  to  eliminate  the 
temptation  for  illegal  entries.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  discriminate  against  any 
national  group,  but  to  di.->courage  em- 
ployers who  take  advantage  of  illegal 
aliens. 

Opponents  to  this  bill  rarely  dLspute 
the  fact  that  some  measure  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  illegal  aliens.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  In  agreement  as  to  the 
method  that  should  be  employed.  It  u 
considerations  of  experience,  pragmat- 
ics, and  money  which  dictate  that  it  is 
more  efHcient  to  place  sanctions  on  the 
employer  rather  than  to  impose  tuither 
duties  on  immigration  ofScials. 

Certainly,  the  role  of  immigraiiun  spe- 
cialists is  important  and  will  continue 
to  play  a  critical  part  in  the  detec- 
tion and  apprehension  of  illegal  immi- 
grants. But  experience  has  proven  that 
foreign  nationals  are  petting  through. 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service — INS — reported  that  the  creat 
majority^88  percent — of  ille9;al  aliens 
apprehended  in  fi.scal  year  1974  entered 
the  country  without  inspection.  Only  12 
percent  violated  their  status  after  legal 
entry.  In  most  cases,  these  persons  are 
frtun  bordering  countries  and  have  suc- 
ce.ssfully  escaped  border  detection. 

One  solution  might  be  to  eradicate 
the  problem  by  requiring  huge  new  ap- 
propriations for  border  patrols  and  de- 
tection mechanisms.  However,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  also  serve  as 
a  deterrent  but  at  no  additional  cost — 
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only  a  little  discipline  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers. 

We  all  know  that  the  strength  of  this 
country  has  been  built  on  the  great  con- 
tributions made  by  lawfully  admitted  im- 
mii^rants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  At 
the  root  of  Americanism  Ls  tlie  belief 
m  the  tremendous  accomplishment-)  of 
a  'society  that  is  the  ■'melting  pot"  of  all 
cultures.  In  order  to  preserve  this  be- 
lief, we  should  act  to  eliminate  disorderly 
entry  of  and  unfair  job  competition  from 
illegal  ali.:ns. 


March  18,  1976 


toward  a  better  child  abuse 
a>:d  neglect  law 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    Nf.W    VOKK 
:N'  the  HOC6E  OP  REPRESr  NTAnVES 

Thursday,  Manh  IS.  1076 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  child  abuse 
and  neglect  is  a  tragedy  that  affects  over 
a  million  American  children  every  year. 
It  has  always  been  one  of  my  deepest 
cunccm.s,  and  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation .scvei.ii  tinici  to  help  stem  the 
pi-oblein. 

In  1974.  the  pa'-ape  of  the  Child 
.'Vbuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
septned  to  be  a  major  step  toward  help- 
inr;  the  innocent  victims  of  child  abuse 
and  their  abusers,  I  was  a  primary  spon- 
.sor  of  that  legislation,  and  I  held  high 
hopes  for  its  effectivenc.-.s  in  decieasing 
chad  abuse  and  neglect. 

But  in  recent  months,  since  the  De- 
paitment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is.,ued  its  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  the  implement! tion  of 
the  law,  several  experts  in  the  field  have 
expressed  to  me  their  concern  with 
whether  or  not  HEW  is  reaching  the  ob- 
lecLives  that  Congress  set  forth  in  the 
legislation.  After  conducting  my  own  ex- 
tensive investigation.  I  have  discovered 
several  very  disturbing  things,  and  I 
have  called  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  undertake  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  HEWs  handling  of  Public  Law 
93-247. 

My  close  friend.  Dr.  Vincent  J.  Fou- 
tana.  medical  director  and  pediatrician- 
in-chief  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Hos- 
pital Center  for  Parent  Child  Develop- 
ment and  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Ta.sk 
Force  on  Child  Abu.se  and  Neglect  ii.  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  one  of  Uic  experts 
who  has  been  working  with  me  in  my 
evaluation  of  the  eflfec'ivencss  of  this 
law.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  taken  from  the  Der^en  County 
New  Jersey  Record  which  Dr.  For.tana 
and  I  feel  shows  clea-'ly  an  examjjle  of  a 
questionable  allocation  of  grant  money, 
and  the  need  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. 

There  a'.e  many  other  discrepancies 
v^hich  I  Will  be  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  next  few  months. 
Another  example  is  that  despite  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $800,000  on  three 
aiilerent  projects  to  determine  the  na- 
tional incidence  of  child  abuse,  to  this 
date  there  are  no  accurate  national  sta- 
tistics available  from  the  National  Cen- 
ter on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  which 


was  created  by  this  law  to  serve  as  an 
information  clearinghouse.  One  long- 
awaited  rejxirt  on  the  national  incidence 
of  the  problem,  which  incidentally,  Ls  5 
months  overdue,  is  already  being  dis- 
counted by  HEW  officials  as  "misleading 
and  inaccurate." 

After  spending  2  years  and  $37.1  mil- 
lion, I  cannot  understand  why  we  are 
seeintj  not  a  decrease  but  an  increa.se  in 
the  number  of  children  who  are  being 
beaten  and  abused.  There  are  too  many 
discrepancies  and  too  many  unanswered 
questions  It  is  my  hope  that  the  GAO 
investigation  will  find  out  why.  Congress 
has  made  a  positive  attempt  to  help 
these  unhappy  cliildren  and  their  par- 
ents, and  we  must  be  sure  that  HEW  i» 
complementing,  and  not  sabotaging  our 
efforts. 

The  following  editorial,  entitled  "Social 
Service  Gimmickery."  is  from  the  Bergen 
County  Record  of  November  25.  1975.  I 
am  inserting  it  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  and  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Social  Service  Gimmickery 

C.ispai  Wciiiberger.  President  Nl.von's  sec- 
reciry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
earne:l  the  nicknnme  of  "Cap  the  Knife"  be- 
cause of  the  enthusiasm  with  which — early 
ill  his  teriure — he  tried  to  obey  his  boss's 
orders  to  cnt  back  federal  social  service  pro- 
K-ram.s.  Mr.  Weinberger  didn't  succeed  in  re- 
ver.siiig  ^p.  nding  policies  at  HEW;  Indeed, 
by  the  time  he  left  office,  the  department  was 
^pe^.c!ing  more  money  and  faster  than  under 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  programs. 

ITesldent  Ford's  HEW  secretary,  David 
Mathews.  Is  trving  to  live  up  to  the  early 
image  of  '  Ci;p  the  Knife"  as  an  opponeiiL 
cf  expanded  social  service  programs.  At  the 
xime  time  Mr.  Mathews  approves  projects 
that  seem  to  be  of  dubious  benefit. 

Two  such  projects,  as  it  happens.  Involve 
tl»e  state  Division  of  Youth  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. Both  concern  the  very  real  problem  of 
child  abuse.  Neither,  In  our  opinion,  would 
do  much  to  help  solve  this  problem. 

We  ve  conunented  before  on  one  of  these 
projects,  the  funding  of  a  $167,000  research 
study  into  the  causes  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  Ample  evidence  of  the  causes  of 
abuse  and  neglect  of  children  can  readily  be 
found  iii  medical  literature  and  In  the  pio- 
neering H\  udles  of  Drs.  Ray  Heifer  and  Henry 
Kempe  in  Colorado  and  Dr.  Vincent  Pontank 
In  New  York.  The  money  to  be  spent  by  HEW 
on  the  resei:rch  study  could  b«  used  more 
profitably  to  spread  Information  to  tho.se 
who  cculd  ;  elp  prevent  child  abuse  and 
nei^lect. 

The  oihcr  New  Jersey  project  appears 
equally  futile.  The  HEW  department  has  con- 
tracted with  the  New  York  public  relations 
hnn  of  Joseph  Davis  Inc.  to  develop  pro- 
grams that  wi.iilrt  increase  public  awarenes.s 
of  child  abu'-e  '.he  firm  chose  New  Jersey 
as  one  of  20  Jurisdictions  that  will  receive 
these  proL-ran^^. 

There  were  of  course,  several  Intermediate 
iiitchos.  First.  Joseph  Davis  Inc.  itself  h.id  to 
learii  whp'  .should  be  done  to  make  the  pub- 
lic more  aware  of  child  abuse.  It  hai  no 
previous  expert ;-:»  in  this  field.  One  of  Its 
employe?  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  the 
Division  c.f  'youth  and  PamUy  Services  In 
Trenton  -o  find  out  what  New  Jersey  wa-s 
doing  to  ma'-.e  the  public  more  aware  of 
child  abu.'-e. 

The  Jo.';e])h  Davis  firm  was  told  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Control  Office — which  is  under- 
funded—jnd  of  several  local  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  abused  children  and  to 
?e-"ure  couiifelii.g  for  tlielr  parents.  One  such 
p-..  ram— alfo     underfunded — is     In    Union 
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County.  Anothw  Is  a.'bont  to  be  lAunckod  In 
Bargen. 

And  what  tm  JoMpb  Davli  Ine.  gatim  to  do 
witb  this  InformnttonT  Whf,  tflfMt  It  ■xxl 
pump  tt  right  bttck  to  Bew  Jetmr,  as  will 
as  to  18  other  araac  aioand  tim  eonntry  that 
are  also  benefletarles  of  this  HKW  dtlTC  to 
make  the  public  moi«  avmrs  of  child  abnaa. 

Oh.  New  Jersey  will  get  a  flew  geodlae  fton 
the  firm — iMpee  for  radio  and  TV  publlc- 
5«rvioe  comntercials  and  dealgna  tat  Mil- 
boards.  But  if  the  state  wants  to  make  nae 
of  thoEe  designs.  It  will  have  to  leaae  'the 
billboards  itsdf.  If  it  wants  to  ha've  12ie 
radio  and  TV  spots  played  on  more  than 
three  or  foiu:  stations,  the  state  will  have  to 
produce  the  duplicates.  And,  as  we've  said 
before,  there  }wst  Isnt  any  money  for  such 
programs  in  the  current  state  budget. 

Funding  for  both  of  the  New  Jeraey  proj- 
ects comes  from  the  Child  Ahuae  Reventlon 
and  Treatment  Act,  passed  miM«  Uian  a  year 
ago.  Known  as  the  Mondala  Act  after  tta 
chief  sponsor,  toe  senior  senator  from  Min- 
nesota, the  law  Is  supposed  to  do  more  than 
collect  statistics  or  fund  neemrtih  projects. 
It  was  designed  to  help  statea  pay  for  the 
training  of  workers  to  deal  wtth  alxna  and 
neglect.  It  was  supposed  to  help  pay  ftir  en- 
ters where  abuse  victims  would  be  treated 
and  their  parents  would  oome  for  help. 

New  Jersey's  Share  of  MoBdale  Act  funds 
this  year  Is  a  grand  total  of  •M^DOO.  Tet 
HEW  grants  a  public  relatkMis  oonqtany 
$305,000  to  dream  up  some  advertising 
gimmicks. 

Child  abuse  Is  America's  hidden  disease, 
and  one  of  Its  biggest  kiners.  Ibe  ICondale 
Act  recognises  this.  Unless  HBW  and  Its  Of- 
fice of  Child  I>)vel(q)ment  begin  putHng  the 
money  Congress  has  authorised  to  better  nee, 
we  wont  be  much  closer  to  eradicating  this 
disease  than  we  were  before  the  law  was 
passed. 


HJl.  9725 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or  AiAVAUh 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thundap.  March  18.  l»7t 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  are 
once  again  underway  in  this  governmen- 
tal body  to  bring  about  sweeping  hsgis- 
latlon  wliich  could  quite  possibly  prove 
disastrous  to  this  Nation's  attonpts  to 
become  energy  independent. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion ciuTently  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  HJl.  9725. 

This  bill  contains  a  few  new  angles,  a 
new  name  and  number,  aad  in  some 
instances,  a  new  phraseology.  But  de- 
spite that  new  phraseoiogy,  ih&re  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  impetus  of,  or  fore- 
runner to.  this  new  legtelatk>n. 

Take  away  the  clever  wording  and  dis- 
guises and  what  you  have  Is  a  piece  of 
legislation  very  similar  to  the  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Control  Act  of 
1975,  which  was  kiled  'when  this  House 
sustained  President  Ford's  veto  on 
June  10,  1975. 

That  bill  would  have  put  many  small 
cr>al  companies  out  of  business  because 
of  the  aloMst  iinrf»n]  time  limitations 
proposed  for  completioa  of  the  reclama- 
Uon  process.  In  fact,  the  President's  veto 
message  cited  the  severe  loss  of  i<te, 
higher  costs,  particularly  for  electridtar, 
mcreased  dependence  on  itmtlgD.  oil,  and 
an  unnecessary  decrease  in  coal  produc- 
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tion  as  the  majw  reasons  behind  his  de- 
cision to  veto  that  so-called  surface  min- 
ing bill  of  1975. 

Before  I  go  into  greater  detail,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  provisi<»is  should  be 
made  and  enforced  for  the  reclamation 
of  land  stripped  for  mining  purposes. 

My  experiences  in  representing  one  of 
the  richest  coal  fi^ds  in  this  country — 
the  land  that  enccMnpasses  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama — ^have 
shown  me  that  most  coal  operators  are 
wiUing  to  give  their  full  cooperation  to 
the  reclamation  process.  But  reclamation 
must  allow  adequate  time  and  means  for 
this  process  to  take  place.  The  previously 
referred  to  legislation  of  1975,  and  its 
neatly  disguised  counterpart  of  1976, 
would  only  prove  disastrous  to  this  Na- 
tkxi  seeing  to  become  independent  of 
foreign  oil  controls. 

In  that  respect,  implementation  of 
that  legislation  could  seriously  curtail 
tf orts  to  transfer  the  bulk  of  our  Indus- 
txtal  plants  from  oil  to  ooal  as  a  primary 
sooroe  of  power. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  13.  1976, 
edition  of  the  'Washingtcn  Post  pointed 
out  that  our  Nation  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still in  terms  of  arriving  at  a  national 
coalpoUcy. 

Ooal  production  has  failed  to  increase 
by  any  sisable  amount  over  the  past  2 
years,  'when  it  should  be  starkly  evident 
that  we  stanidy  cannot  continue  to  de- 
pend on  f ordgn  oil  empires  for  the  bulk 
of  our  energy  needs. 

Much  of  this  failure  to  Increase  coal 
production  can  be  signifloantly  attrib- 
uted to  environmental  policies  which 
have  hampered  new  ooal  opoations. 

We  must  arrive  at  a  national  ooal 
policy  that  wHl  provide  for  the  transfer 
from  on  to  coal  as  a  primary  source  of 
power  for  both  domestic  and  industrial 
needs. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia,  Congressman  Bus.  Wampler, 
told  this  assembly  a  few  days  back,  the 
best  thing  that  could  happoi  to  HJl. 
9725  'would  be  to  let  it  die  -where  it  now 
rests,  in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

As  I  said  previously,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial,  entitled  "Coal.  OQ, 
and  Pe^xio"  projects  the  problem  we  are 
facing  here  rather  anphaticaliy. 

I  am  here  including  portions  of  this 
editorial  with  my  remarks: 

In  this  country's  slow  progress  toward  a 
national  fuel  i>olicy,  nothing  is  ever  as 
simple  as  It  first  seems.  For  example,  one 
obvious  way  to  save  oil  Is  to  switch  the 
Electric  utilities  to  coal.  The  utilities  have 
good  reason  to  welcome  the  change,  since 
oU.  now  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
ooal.  But,  curiously,  coal  consumption  has 
hardly  risen  at  all  since  1973,  when  oil  prices 
shot  up  and  the  Arabs  imposed  their  em- 
bargo. Coal  still  generates  a  little  less  than 
half  of  the  nation's  electricity,  Jtist  as  It 
did  three  years  ago.  'Why  Is  the  turn  to- 
ward coal  so  slow? 

From  the  utilities'  point  of  view,  here  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  continuing 
'uncertainty  over  environmental  standards 
con£rt:ltutes  a  major  hazeod.  The  standards 
are  complex,  they  are  controversial,  and 
aometimes  they  are  changed.  Many  utilities 
say  that  they  are  fearful  ot  embarking  on 
long  and  costly  oonvM^lons  of  their  oil- 
burning  plants,  only  to  find  when  the  Job 
la  finished  that  local  pollution  rules  hare 
been  revised  in  the  meantime. 


Present  law  requires  powar  plants  to  bum 
coal  when  they  are  equipped  for  ft.  But 
much  broader  legialatloii  ta  'onder  eonaUer- 
ation  In  the  nniiatn  Sens.  Jtemdaga  Ban- 
dolph,  Henry  Jackson  and  Warren  ICagnn- 
aon,  leapectively  the  taiaJTmen  of  tiiB  PabUc 
Works.  Interior  and  Oammaree  Oommltteen. 
have  intzoduoed  for  THaniwdnn  a  bUl  that 
would  force  nearly  aU  poww  plants — not 
only  the  utilities,  but  Industrial  plants  as 
weU — ^to  stop  using  oU  or  gaa  by  1985.  The 
amoiint  of  oU  currently  oonsnined  by  the 
utilities  and  Industry  togBOm:  ta  nearly 
equal  to  the  volinne  that  this  country  Im- 
ports. 

The  implications  of  conversion  on  this 
scale  are  enormous.  This  country  produced 
695  million  tons  of  coal  last  year.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  three  senators'  bUl, 
production  would  have  to  be  more  than 
tripled  to  2.5  biUion  tons  within  the  short 
period  of  nine  years,  according  to  calcula- 
tloQS  for  the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and 
Enetgy  Policy  Study.  There  are  now  about 
150,000  coal  mlnera;  this  oonvecslon  would 
require  mote  than  300,000.  Flguses  of  this 
magnitude  make  it  evident  that  full  con- 
vusion  to  ooal  Is  probably  not  poaslble.  as 
a  practical  matter,  as  soon  as  the  middle 
1980s.  It  Is  also  evident  that  any  autetantial 
shift  at  all  is  going  to  requlze  enonnous 
coounitmente  at  men  and  money— commit- 
menJB  that  neither  the  ut&itlea  nor  the  min- 
ihg  companies  will  make  amidst  the  present 
rudderless  uncertainty  over  oaUonal  energy 
poUciee. 

This  country  wants  to  reduce  its  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oU.  But  it  has  not  yet 
made  up  ite  collective  mind  about  the  price 
toat  it  is  willing  to  pay.  The  danger  of 
foreign  oil  embargoes  and  disruptions  re- 
as  clear  as  ever.  But  for  the  time 
at  least,  the  oU  Is  flowing  and  there 
if  a  strong  temptation  throu^iout  the  oonn- 
to  keep  putting  off  the  kind  of  firm 
ana  that  the  three  senators'  blU  would 
require.  The  past  several  years'  experience 
demonstrates  that  rising  oU  prices  alone 
will  not  swing  the  utilities  toward  eoal. 
Without  legialation.  It  appeaea,  nothing  at 
aU  Is  going  to  happen — nothing,  that  is, 
but  a  steady  rise  in  oU  impcHts  from  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


LEAVE  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WCBCOMSIN 
IN  THE  HO'DSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  IS.  1976 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  future  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  is  in  questimi  ri^t  now.  While 
the  program  will  probably  be  extended 
beyond  this  year,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparmt  that  it  may  be  amended 
to  the  point  that  it  will  be  done  serious, 
and  perhaps  irrepai'able,  harm.  Ihis 
should  not  be. 

The  best  quahty  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nue-sharing program  is  that  it  gives 
States  and  local  communities  the  right 
to  determine  how  their  revenue  shares 
will  be  spent,  with  few  strings  attached. 
This  is  a  welcome  change  from  categori- 
cal grant  programs,  which  burden 
locaUties  with  Federal  guidelines  and 
attendant  redtape,  and  from  increasing 
Washington  involvement  in  local  affairs. 

In  Wisconsin,  revalue  sharing  has  been 
a  lug  success.  Because  of  the  distribution 
formula  and  its  emphasis  on  State  and 
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local  tax  effort,  Wisconsin,  which  has  a 
high  tax  effort,  has  benefited  signifi- 
cantly from  the  program.  All  of  us  should 
encourage  a  program  which  encoui-ages 
local  initiative  to  meet  a  community's 
own  needs,  rather  than  the  multitude  of 
Federal  programs  that  are  subject  to 
grantsmanship  in  awarding  funds,  in- 
stead of  actual  need. 

The  Washington  Star,  in  a  March  17 
editorial,  made  an  excellent  case  for  ex- 
tending the  program  without  substantial 
changes.  As  the  Star  said : 

Revenue  sharing  Is  one  ^ovL-rnmeiU  pro- 
gram that  seems  to  u.s  to  he  working  well. 
Congress  ought  to  leave  It  alone. 

I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 
Leave  Weix  Enough  Alone 

After  appropriate  argument,  Cungre.~s 
probably  will  extend  the  revenue  sharing 
program.  Senators  and  House  members  aren't 
likely  to  risk  the  wrath,  and  perhaps  the 
political  retribution,  that  would  come  from 
every  corner  of  the  land  If  they  scrap  a  pro- 
gram that  39.000  governmental  units  have 
come  to  depend  on. 

The  question  la:  WUl  the  shouting  and 
nitpicking  result  in  amendments  that  would 
change  the  concept  of  the  program? 

The  program  Is  grounded,  above  all,  In  the 
worthy  notion  that  local  officials  know  the 
needs  and  wants  of  their  constituents  better 
than  federal  bureaucrats  do.  That  being  the 
case,  the  legislation,  which  became  effective 
In  1972.  provided  for  the  transfer  of  a  small 
part  of  federal  revenues  ($6  billion  a  year) 
to  states,  cities,  counties  and  towns,  with 
few  strings  attached. 

This  was  a  radical  departure  from  the 
usual  manner  of  dispensing  federal  aid  by 
categorical  grant — tying  the  funds  to  spe- 
clllc  programs  imder  si>ecific  guidelines  (red 
tape.  If  you  will)  written  by  government 
ofn;ialr.  in  Washington. 

The  complaints  have  been  predictable. 
The;-  come  from  conCTCssmen  who  want  to 
keep  a  bigger  finger  In  the  federal  aid  pie. 
They  come  from  special  Interests  whose 
lobbying  efforts  are  less  e.*iectlve  when  grants 
aren't  tied  to  particular  programs.  Thev 
come  from  individuals  and  organlzatUins  who 
believe  any  federal  dollar  that  doe-^n't  go  to 
the  poor  or  diaac'vantaged  is  a  dollar  mis- 
.spent.  They  come  from  poUtician.s  who  be- 
lieve ft  xRv  to  pick  up  votes  is  to  coi'.vlnce 
various  segments  of  the  population  that 
they're  being  discriminated  against  ui  the 
distribution  of  federal  money. 

A  danger  is  that  Congress  may  bo.v  to  the 
complaints  and  'ourden  the  rc-venue  sharing 
program  wUh  restrlctlon.s  that  will  curtail 
or  eliminate  the  discretion  local  and  s'ace  of- 
ficials now  have  in  deciding  how  the  money 
shall  be  spent 

Another  danger  Is  that  Congress,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  complaints  that  too  little 
money  goes  to  the  poorer  cities  and  'ates. 
may  so  revise  t'ne  distribution  formula  a.s  u> 
turn  the  revenue  sharing  program  into  sim- 
ply another  welfare  program  that  tnu.st  be 
borne  by  the  mor?  affluent  sections  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  some  minor  adju"!tment  is 
needed  in  this  direction  but  a  large  tilting 
of  the  formula  would  undermine  the  pro- 
gram. 

Stili  ariother  danger  is  'Lhat  Congress  will 
eli.nlnate  the  long-range  funding  provision. 
The  legislation  that  expires  at  the  end  of 
tnls  year  provided  a  federal  commitment  to 
c':i;tr;bute  16  billion  a  year  for  five  rear'?. 
A  H'/'ise  s'lbcommlttee  voted  the  other  day 
to  put  the  program  on  p.n  annua'  fvmding 
b-i«i5. 

That  would  mean  major  uncer*'ainty  in 
bodget  making  for  the  39.000  governmental 
units  that  receive  the  funds.  Local  and  state 
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o.T.clals  would  have  no  Idea  how  much  they 
would  receive,  or  whether  Indeed  they  could 
cnunt  on  anything. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  one  government  pro- 
gram that  seems  to  us  to  be  working  well. 
Congress  ought  to  leave  It  alone. 
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I.EOI.'LATION  FOR  NUTRITION 
IT  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 


ho:;.  GEORGE  MILLER 

Ol     CALffORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVLlS 

Thursday.  March  IZ.  1976 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Sptuk- 
er.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  address  I  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Nutrition  Education  at 
their  8tii  annual  meeting  in  San  Diego, 
August  1975.  The  text  of  the  speech  was 
recently  reprinted  in  the  January-March 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  share  the  article 
v\ith  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
Legisl.mio.v  for   NfTRmoN:   It  Depends  ox 
You 
(By  Otorge  Miller) 

I  Editor's  Note:  Representative  George 
Miller  presented  this  keynote  address  to  the 
Society  for  Nutrition  Education  Eighth  An- 
nual Meeting  in  San  Diego.  August  1975.  JNE 
readers  will  note  that  some  reierences  are 
made  to  tiie  tneu-pendlng  'School  Lunch 
Bill'"  iHR  42221,  v.  Mch  was  pas.sed  In  Octo- 
•Der.  1975.  by  override  of  the  Pr?:-;;dent's  veto  » 

I  am  a  freshnwn  Congressman  and  have 
not  been  In  public  life  prior  to  J.muary.  1975. 

i  appreciate  the  invitation  to  speak  before 
yoiu  organization,  because  it  is  Important 
that  efforts  are  made  between  the  nutrition 
movement  and  the  legislature  to  keep  In  con- 
stant contact.  I  started  in>  "career"  In  the 
nutrition  field  about  five  years  ago  when  I 
was  legislative  assistant  to  the  majority 
lei'.dcr  in  the  California  State  .Scna'e  After 
about  three  weeks  of  dealing  wifh  nutrition. 
I  found  tliat  It  wa.s  over  my  head  and  that 
I  needed  help,  tio  I  went  pounding  on  the 
aoor  cV  the  .Senau-  Rules  Committee  and, 
after  about  four  luonths,  was  able  to  per- 
iiade  them  to  create  a  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  which  hired 
p.  nutritionist,  .A'ldrey  Cross.  The  awareness 
of  nutritional  problems  that  she  and  that 
committee  have  brought  to  the  Ca'.irornla 
State  Legislature  has  been  very  helpful. 

Nutrition  and  legislation,  1  think,  can  be  a 
very  happy  marriage. 

In  the  Coiigres.s,  I  sought  to  ,erve  on  the 
Ed'icn.tloii  and  Labor  Committee  because  of 
the  nutrition  programs  embodied  In  its  ju- 
rLsdic'iOn.  I  wh.s  delighted  to  find  out  that  the 
National  Si.hool  Lunch  Program  was  up  for 
renewal  .is  one  of  the  first  !t:'ms  of  business 
1  wft'-  also  delighte.1  to  find  out  the  active 
role  thai  the  Ciiairman  of  lhat  committee — 
the  p;rson  whom  many  rail  the  "Father  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program,"  Carl  Perkins — 
plays  in  fo.stering  the  welfare  of  that  program 
in  the  Congressional  procedure.  To  have  Carl 
Perkins  watching  out  for  your  welfare  Is  a 
bl^  plas. 

■  FRESH.M.\N"   Bn.L  CEIS   P.\SSED 

One  of  the  delights  of  being  associated 
wit'ii  the  nutrrion  movement  is  that  I  guess 
I'm  .till  the  only  freshman  Congres.sman 
'A ho  has  had  i  bill  signed  by  the  President! 
Earlier  this  yctr,  Alan  Stone  from  Senator 
McGovern  s  staff  called  and  Informed  me  that 
California  was  abcut  to  cut  off  the  WIC  pro- 
g irn,  close  the  clinics  and  remove  the  s'aff. 


We  needed  to  extend  the  ftnancing,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  help  out.  I  was  delighted 
but  did  not  know  bow  to  go  at>out  it. 

I  went  to  Chairman  Perklna  and  asked  Mn^ 
if  he  wotdd  Introduce  a  bill  in  committee. 
He  said  "No,  it's  too  late  to  go  to  oommlt- 
tee."  So  I  said  "We'll  amend  something  on 
the  floor;  will  you  help  me  with  that?"  He 
said  "There's  nothing  you  can  amend  on  the 
floor.  What  you  have  to  do  Is  introduce  a  bill 
and  get  It  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent." I  asked  Does  that  mean  what  I  think 
it  mean.s — that  everybody  has  to  agree?  " 
"I'ts,"  he  said.  I  said  "Can  we  get  everybody 
to  agree  In  the  committee?"  He  said  "You 
don't  do  It  that  way — you  do  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress.  You  just  take  the  bill 
straight  from  the  Speaker's  desk  and  ask  for 
their  unanimous  consent.  If  everybody 
agrees,  you're  home  free.  If  one  person  ob- 
jects, you're  in  deep  trouble." 

I  said  "I  rn  going  to  do  this"  and  scurried 
around  for  three  days  and  tried  to  talk  to  all 
the  "right "  people.  On  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  got  up  and  v/as  recognized  by  the  Speaker. 
(I  had  asked  him  "How  are  you  going  to 
recognize  me?  '  because  I  didn't  know  the 
proceedings.  He  said  "Oh,  no  problem — you're 
a  rather  big  fellow,  and  I'll  find  you") 

Everything  went  fine.  Somebody  asked  me 
a  question,  and  I  answered,  I  had  all  my 
books  and  papers  laid  out  like  Clarence  Dar- 
row;  I  was  really  going  to  make  a  persuasive 
argument.  There  were  a  few  more  questions, 
and  I  got  ready  to  give  my  speech.  The 
Speaker  banped  his  gavel,  and  the  bill  was 
over.  I  turned  to  Bella  Abzug  and  said  "What 
do  I  do  now.' "  She  said  "It's  over;  you  won.  " 
I  didn't  even  get  to  make  my  case, 

I  tell  this  story  to  make  an  Important 
point.  The  case  for  the  WIC  program  had 
been  made  much  earlier.  The  ctise  was  made 
by  the  alliance  of  the  medical  community, 
the  nutritionists  and  the  welfare  organiza- 
tions. Tlie  ca.-ve  wa-s  made  very  clear  in  our 
subcommittee  aid  In  our  full  committee.  It 
was  a  program  where  we  Increased  the  au- 
thorization with  unanimous  con.sent  of  that 
ccmmittee — becau.se  the  case  had  been  made 
cU  ar  by  this  lobby  group;  this  Is  a  vital  pro- 
gram, dealing  with  a  very  vulnerable  popula- 
tion. Therefcve  there  wa.'?  Htle  lioublovith 
the  pass.^ge  of  lhat  legislation. 

.9CHOOI.    Il'NCH    PROGRAM    CHALLENGED 

The  message  that  I  would  like  to  leave  wi!h 
you  nov.-  is:  I  don't  see  that  case  being  made 
!or  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  attacks  I  see 
being  made  on  this  program.  I  have  been 
told  hv  many  long-term  members  of  Con- 
gress that  it  is  a  program  nobody  votes 
against  btcause  you  combine  the  best  of  the 
farm  intercots,  the  consumer  Uitereds.  tne 
cducaticu  lobby  and  all  those  Involved.  How- 
ever, th.'i.t  is  i::>  longer  true.  I  think  that,  as 
the  progrsin  ha-^  expanded,  the  professionals 
Involved  in  i'  have  failed  to  keep  us  legisla- 
tors up  to  date  on  the  merits  of  the  program 
and  wha'  is  being  accomplished  It  is  com- 
i'lS  under  challenge. 

There  w.is  au  umendnient  on  the  iicor 
where  we  tried  to  put  a  35-cent  cap  on  the 
price  of  the  lunch  to  keep  the  middle-cla.ss 
student  in  the  program  and  to  expand  it. 
It  was  a  Republican  amendment,  and  I  was 
told  by  two  members  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  that  there  was  no  way  that 
amendment  was  going  to  pa.ss  because  It 
was  a  Republican  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment carried  the  day  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  75  new  Democratic  members 
because  they  could  not  make  the  case  to 
themselves  of  how  the  expenditure  of  that 
money  for  upper  middle-class  kids  could  be 
rationalized.  I  think  that  is  a  failure  on 
my  part  and  a  failure  on  your  part  to  have 
them  ftilly  understand  what  nutrition  la 
about. 
The  legislators  understand  the  WIC  pro- 
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gram  because  It  is  aimed  at  the  poonet  ot 
the  poor,  but  tbey  dont  undantend  tt  n^ttn. 
it  is  about  tlielr  children  or  tlie  taakerli 
child.  Somebody  said  "^ou  mean  to  tan  me 
we're  going  to  feed  Nelaon  BockefeUerla 
children?" 

CONCHKSS    NEEDS  ETIOENCB 

Congress  la  going  through  a  period  of  re- 
evaluation  of  many  programs— the  so-oaUed 
"poverty  programs"  of  the  1980b — and  they 
want  the  ansvars.  They  want  the  answers 
in  terms  of  accountability,  and,  as  you  and 
I  know,  that  is  very  tough  to  do  In  nutri- 
tional programs.  What  worries  me  with  the 
WIC  program  is  that  two  or  three  years 
down  the  road,  as  we  look  back  to  see  what 
we  have  produced,  we  are  going  to  produce  a 
lot  of  healthy  otalldren,  healthy  babies  and 
healthy  mothers.  I  don't  know  how  I  am 
going  to  prove  that,  and  that  Is  where  I 
need  you. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  ^  and 
that  Senator  IiScaoTern  has  Introduced*— 
along  with  a  lot  of  coauthors  in  both 
Houses — ^may  mean  the  surrlTal  of  the  school 
lunch  feeding  program.  I  think  that  without 
adequate  nutrition  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  seoondary  schools,  and  without 
adequate  training  and  ability  to  get  the 
message  across,  the  attacks  on  the  feeding 
program  itself  are  going  to  become  more  and 
more  aevere — because  the  case  Is  not  made.  I 
can  make  the  case  in  my  District,  which 
encompasses  some  of  the  wealthiest  areas  of 
Califorma.  I  cannot  make  the  case  In  Con- 
gress with  435  people  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  what  thep  are  doing  than  what 
I  am  doing.  That  is  why  I  need  to  plead  for 
your  help. 

I  think  we  will  get  the  school  lunch  bUl 
passed  with  little  trouble  from  here  on  In.  I 
think  the  raising  of  the  eligibility  limits  is 
going  to  have  a  dramatic  Impact  on  that  pro- 
gram— both  in  participation  and  awareness. 
However  the  next  time  it  comes  before  Con- 
gress, it  Is  going  to  come  under  very  severe 
challenge.  My  question  to  you  is:  loill  toe  have 
the  evidence  to  justify  the  expansion  of  that 
program  if  that  is  the  desired  goaX  of  the 
Congress  or  even  the  maintenance  of  the 
greatly  expanded  program  ice  tottl  produce 
this  year?  The  answer  rests  on  your  shoulders. 
I  cannot  do  It.  and  I  dare  say  that  most  other 
members  of  Congress  cannot,  either.  While 
we  are  backed  with  tremendovis  staff  help 
such  as  Marian  Wyman  and  Alan  Stone,  the 
work  load  does  not  allow  them  to  do  the 
kind  of  research  that  you  are  capable  of 
doing. 

No  longer  can  this  kind  of  program  be  al- 
lowed to  live  on  its  laurels  becaxtse  the  farm 
community  has  changed,  the  food  situation 
Is  changing,  pricing  of  food  commodities  for 
this  program  Is  changing,  and  It  is  going  to 
come  under  severe  threats.  It  ia  going  to  have 
to  be  maintained  on  evidence.  I  am  a  victim 
of  my  law  school  training:  I  can  go  as  far  as 
the  facts  and  the  evidence  allow  me  to.  I  need 
that  evidence — Just  as  other  people  who  have 
been  strong  proponents  of  this  legislation  in 
the  Congress  a  long  time  before  I  was  there 
have  got  to  have  that  evidence. 

When  you  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
somebody  who  was  a  former  school  principal 
says  "Well  I  don't  know  what  this  program 
does.  All  I  know  is  that  when  I  walk  by  the 
trash  can,  80%  of  the  food  is  in  there.  Why 
are  we  paying  for  the  food?  The  kids  don't 
want  It,  and  you  cant  teach  'em  to  eat  It. 
Why  are  we  forcing  them  to  eat  something 
they  don't  want?"  On  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  Press  reporting  it,  that  Is  a 


<  H.R.  8584.  the  1076  nutrition  education 
bill  Introduced  in  the  Hotise  (Miller — Calif.) 

'  S.  1946,  the  1976  nutrition  education  bill 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  (McOovem— 8. 
Dak.) 


EXTENSK^S  OF  REMARKS 

very  damagoglc  yet  effective  statement,  one 
we  have  to  deal  with.  The  problem  of  wastage 
in  the  program  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  by 
you.  Whether  It  Is  a  change  In  the  approach 
about  the  Four  Food  Oroupe,  an  updoing  of 
your  reliance  on  food  technology  or  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  food  industry,  some- 
how that  wastage  has  got  to  be  cut  down. 

I  think  it  is  cut  down  through  education. 
However  the  education  has  got  to  go  home. 
It  may  very  well  mean  a  direct  confrontation 
by  this  lobby  and  those  elements  of  the  food 
industry  that  still  produce  foods  that  have 
no  nutritional  merit.  Families  need  to  be 
educated  as  to  the  detriments  of  those  foods. 

In  a  time  when  prograons  are  competing 
like  they  have  never  competed  before  for  Fed- 
eral dollars,  and  when  the  whole  country  at 
all  levels  Is  going  through  major  reevaluatlon 
of  the  expenditure  of  those  dollars,  we  have 
got  to  work  almost  overtime  in  trying  to 
produce  the  evidence.  More  than  Just  simply 
trying  to  produce  it  because  it  is  there,  we 
have  got  to  raise  the  awareness  of  the  legis- 
lature as  to  this  question. 

BOLE   OF   NTTnUnOK    MOVEMENTS 

I  dare  say  that  my  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  others  who  have  long  tried  to  work  for  a 
better  nutrition  in  this  country  are  only  as 
good  as  you  are.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  leg- 
islators are  only  as  good  as  their  staff.  I 
take  some  license  with  that  and  consider  all 
of  you  my  staff!  How  do  you  like  it — ^for  a 
buck  a  year  or  whatever  it  is?  I  say  that  be- 
cause it  is  your  papers,  yotur  books,  your 
testimony  that  we  rely  on.  It  is  your  papers, 
your  books,  your  testimony  that  we  recite 
and  regurgitate  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
for  those  who  don't  sit  on  the  Committee. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  freshman  class  in 
Congress.  Many  of  them  were  elected  from 
areas  that  bad  never  elected  a  liberal  in  the 
history  of  that  district.  They  represent  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  registration  is  of  the  (9- 
posite  party.  They  have  got  to  bring  home 
the  evidence  If  they  are  going  to  cast  their 
vote.  Otherwise  they  can  only  bring  home 
the  demagogic  statements  of  those  who  don't 
know  what  they  are  talking  about;  some  of 
those  statements  make  great  "press." 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  National  Nu- 
trition Education  Bill  will  be  given  a  full 
hearing  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  think 
that  there  is  certainly — given  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
which  I  reside — sympathy  and  interest  in 
nutrition.  On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem Is  already  making  efforts.  I  hope  that 
we  can  build  an  effective  lobbying  interest  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation  because  this  bill  Is 
the  answer  to  many  of  the  concerns  about 
the  school  lunch  program.  We  can  make  the 
case  that  the  expenditures  of  monies  that 
are  now  being  made  could  have  a  greater 
efllciency  in  terms  of  cost/benefit  if  we  could 
combine  the  educational  process  with  the 
feeding  process.  That  is  the  case  that  has  got 
to  be  made,  and  that  is  the  case  that  will  be 
heard.  Everybody  in  Washington  is  competing 
for  dollars.  I  think  we  can  show  that,  by  the 
investment  of  the  $75  million  called  for  in 
this  bill,  we  can  make  far  more  effective  the 
$3  or  $4  billion  that  we  are  spending  in  those 
feeding  programs  and  can  have  a  much  more 
long-lasting  effect. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  those  encieavors  this 
group  and  allied  groups  want  to  undertake 
in  regard  to  nutrition,  you  would  look  on  me 
as  a  vehicle  for  much  of  that  work.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  help  because  I  have  per- 
sonally never  been  let  down  in  terms  of  the 
background  work  by  people  Interested  in  nu- 
trition or  food  service.  I  have  always  found 
them  to  be  very  effective  and  hardworking, 
and  I  would  enjoy  very  much  if  we  could 
continue  the  relationship  I  hope  we  have 
built  up  In  the  rather  short  time  I  have 
been  m  Congress. 
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THEY  LIKE  "IKE" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  FKHMBTXTAVU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REntESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  can  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
a  public  tribute  being  planned  for  a  man 
who  has  brought  great  credit  upon  him- 
self, his  family,  his  friends,  his  com- 
munity, and  his  country. 

In  the  near  future  this  gentleman  will 
be  honored  by  those  who  know  him  best, 
but  for  those  of  you  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted With  him.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  his  name  has  a  f  amilar  ring  to  it — 
Mr.  Guy  "Ike"  Eisenhower. 

On  April  3,  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  be 
honored  by  Legionnaires  of  the  334d 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  As  their  Imme- 
diate past  commander,  he  will  be  feted 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  to  be  held  in  the 
Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler  Post  701  in 
White  Oak  Borough,  Pa.  It  will  be  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  that  event,  for  I  have  known 
Ike  for  many  years  and  believe  he  is 
richly  deserving  of  this  tribute. 

Ike  is  not  a  native  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Bom  on  a  small  farm  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  coimtry,  he  came  to  our 
neck  of  the  State  following  his  discharge 
from  the  82d  Airborne  Division  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  He  married  a  Pitts- 
burgh girl,  the  former  Marjorie  May 
Kelsesky,  and  opened  a  business  in  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  which  is  in  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District.  The  couple  has  three 
daughters — Maryedna.  Laurie,  and 
Sally — and  recently  became  grand- 
parents. 

Ike's  Legion  activities  began  when  he 
joined  the  Leon  Deck  Post  991  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  a  post  named  after  a  cousin 
of  his  who  was  killed  in  action  during 
World  War  n.  But,  in  1959,  he  trans- 
ferred his  membership  to  Port  Vue  Me- 
morial Post  447,  located  near  McKees- 
port. 

Since  then,  Ike  has  spent  many  long 
hours  promoting  his  post  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  national  American  Legion. 
He  is  a  past  commander  of  Post  447  and 
still  serves  the  membership  as  Its  ad- 
jutant. Seven  years  ago,  as  post  com- 
mander, his  organization  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  awarded  two  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Legion  trophies: 
One  for  the  most  new  members  signed 
and  another  for  the  most  new  Vietnam 
members  recruited.  It  came  as  no  sur- 
prise, therefore,  that  in  1973  he  was  the 
unanimous  choice  for  a  2-year  term  as 
commander  of  the  33d  District  and 
adopted  the  slogan:  "Say  It  Loud:  I'm 
33d  and  Proud!". 

Ike,  however,  has  not  confined  his 
interests  solely  to  the  American  Legion. 
He  also  is  vice  president  of  the  Port  Vue 
lions  Club,  a  charter  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Port  Vue  Com- 
munity Blood  Bank,  a  member  of  the 
Vigilant  Volunteer  Fire  Co.,  AMVETS 


Post  8  in  McKeesport  and  several  other 
fraternal  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  present 
commander  of  District  33,  Robert  D. 
Goss.  Jr.,  summed  up  how  people  feel 
about  Ike  when  he  recently  said:  '*We 
are  proud  he  was  our  district  com- 
mander." Obviously,  the  Legionnaires  of 
the  33d  District  "like  Ike."  I  do,  too. 


FLORENCE  DWYER,  FORMER 
CONGRESSWOMAN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sadness  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  Florence  P. 
Dwyer. 

For  me,  Florence  Dwyer  was  a  neigh- 
bor as  well  as  a  colleague. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  our  offices  were 
across  the  hall  from  one  another,  and  I 
came  to  know  Florence  not  just  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  as  a  truly  fine 
and  compassioiiate  person.  One  could 
not  help  but  like  Florence  Dw>er — she 
was  open,  intelligent,  and  friendly  to 
one  and  all. 

She  served  in  this  bodj'  for  16  years, 
and  her  concern  for  other  people  was 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  liei-  central 
staff  members  served  with  her  through- 
out her  tenure  in  the  House.  Their  fond- 
ness for  this  great  lady  was  indicative 
of  the  feeling  we  aE  held  for  Florence. 

It  is  jiist  as  important  to  note  the 
feelings  that  Florence  held  for  the  people 
she  represented  in  New  J-rsey,  and  for 
all  people  throughout  our  Nation.  These 
feelings  are  reflected  in  her  legislative 
interests  and  accomplishments. 

She  was  the  original  sponsor  of  leg- 
islation proposing  a  statutory  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  She  labored  long  and 
hard  hours  on  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee to  ensure  tliat  decent  housing  was 
available  to  all  people.  She  was  a  loua- 
time  advocate  of  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  we  all  know,  she 
was  in.'^trumental  in  securin;?  passage  of 
the  equal  rlght.s  amendment.  And  her 
record  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  com- 
mendable— she  was  often  found  in  that 
minority  of  Members  who  throuyhout  the 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies  tried  to 
.stop  the  fighting  and  killing  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

But  thtre  are  three  other  incideits  in 
Florence  Dwyer';;  career  that  I  think  arc 
worth  noting,  because  they  represent  a 
commitment  .o  an  ideal  that  is  higher 
than  party  loyalty  or  political  expe- 
diency—and these  incidents  are  ex- 
ample<5  from  which  we  can  all  benefit. 

First,  in  1961,  when  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Hjuse  ann.iunced  that 
they  would  try  to  join  with  conservati-^e 
Democrats  to  block  the  passage  of  liberal 
legislatioix  Florence  Duyer  and  six  other 
Republicans— the  New  York  Tiinco 
dubbed  them  the  "Saintly  Seven" — an- 
nounced that  they  would  have  no  part  of 
this  cabal,  that  they  would  judge  all 
legislation    on   its   merits.   And    indeed 
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Florence  Dwyer  supported  miich  of  the 
legislation  that  came  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  those  years,  when  so  much 
was  done  t«  increMe  this  Nation's  re- 
sponsibility to  many  citizens  who  had 
not  previously  reaped  the  benefits  of 
America's  bounty. 

Second,  In  1964,  when  she  f  e!t  that  her 
principles  and  views  were  not  in  accord 
with  those  of  her  party's  Presidential 
nominee,  she  declined  to  support  that 
nominee.  When  asked  in  later  years  for 
whom  she  voted  in  that  election,  she 
winked  and  a.-^ked  back,  "Who  do  von 
think?" 

Last  of  all,  in  1966  Florence  Dwyer  be- 
came the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Goverrunent  Operatioiis  Committee,  a 
position  in  which  she  served  with  dis- 
tinction diu-ing  her  last  7  years  in  Con- 
gress. According  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, tlie  ranking  Republican  also 
served  on  each  of  the  subcommittees.  In 
tliat  capacity,  among  her  first  actions 
was  casting  the  deciding  vote  for  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  which  had 
previously  been  bottled  up  in  subcom- 
mittee. The  bill  tlicn  easily  won  approval 
in  full  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoa«;e.  and  now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  statutes  on  the 
books  today. 

Florence  Dwyer  was  a  valuable  legis- 
lator and  friend.  She  will  be  missed  by 
those  of  U.S  wlio  served  with  her. 


March  18,  1976        -^ 


MARIANA  ISLANDS  TO  BECOME  A 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  cALtrorNTi.\ 

IN   f  HE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
takes  final  action  on  Hoti.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 549  today.  I  wish  to  make  these  con- 
cluding remarks. 

Thii  action  will  complete  the  legisla- 
tive portioji  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Northern  Mariana  tlands  will  ultimately 
become  a  Comnionwealtii  of  the  United 
State?  This  is  an  historic  occa.sion  in 
mriny  resperts — it  is  the  first  admission 
of  nev/  people^  and  lands  to  the  United 
States  fumily  in  aljnost  60  years.  Only 
time  will  disclose  It  similar  action  is  ever 
taken  by  tlie  United  States  in  future 
years.  And  finally,  this  event  is  one  of 
tha«e  rare  occasions  in  human  history 
when  a  people  have  jolnei  another  peo- 
ple as  a  re.^iilt  of  their  o-wn  free  clioice 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  document  freely 
negotiated  by  them  with  the  nation  of 
tlieu-  uuure  as.vjc'^;uon.  Botli  parties  can 
iMoppily  takp  pride  in  the  history  they 
h.ave  vvritteu  in  aihieving  the  result 
A  hich  is  betore  "^he  HciJse  of  Represenca- 
tiver  t<xlDy. 

The  recorri  of  this  legislation  is  re- 
j^l'te  with  documentation — the  hi.story 
ot  the  negotiating  ."sessions  between  the 
leprescs'.tativ.'s  of  the  two  parties,  the 
committee  report.*  of  the  on-the-record 
briefing  ses-sions  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Teiritorial  and   Insular  Affairs   bv   the 


U.S.  negotiators^  the  Hbose  and  Senate 
hearings  adO.  the  teeoDb  of  those  bar- 
ings, the  xeppirts  of  the  coBuaittees  of 
botb  bodies,  and  tlw  record  ef  tbe  coa- 
sideration  of  the  legislation  in  the-  House 
and  Senate-. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  review  that 
history  here  toda.y.  li  is  ahready  on  the 
recozd.  However,  I  do  waoit.  bfr  mention 
some  proqrfBions  at  ttie  tiwuiant  in 
which  the  comimttee  has  hswf  a  particu- 
lar Interest  and  afamrt  whtelt  it  is  desir- 
able that  legtelatlve  intent  not  Be  amblg- 
uous>  Our  committee's  and  my  own  in- 
tent is  that  aU  possible  ambiguities 
shofold  be  resolved  hi  favor  of  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  Gowmment  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islancls.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Northern  Marianas  are  en- 
titled to  Federal  assistance  under  more 
than  one  section  of  this  covenant,  or  law 
providing  such,  assistance,  the  provisioBs 
should  be  construed  and  adflslBietered 
in  that  way  which  will  rescdt  bx  the  more 
favorable  provisions  being'  s^^iHed. 

Article  I,  section  IffS,  prortdes  that 
.specified  provfeions  of  the  covenant  may 
l>e  modified  only  with  the  mutual  consent 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  tbe  Government  of  the  Nortlieru 
Mai-iana  Islands.  The  applicability  of 
this  provision  is  Limited  to  eertadn  basic 
articles  and  sections  of  the  covenant: 
Article  I,  political  relationship;  article 
II,  Constitution  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands;  article  m,  citizenship  and  na- 
tionality; section  501,  applicability  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  section 
805,  restriction  of  the  alienation  of  land 
to  persons  of  Northern  Mariana  de- 
scent— Chamorros  and  Carolinians.  Tliis 
provision  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  parties.  U.S.  interests  are 
protected  in  that  the  application  of  the 
provision  is  specifically  limited  and  de- 
fined. Conversely,  the  provision  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  true  meaning  of  the  right 
of  .self-deternrination,  which  is  accorded 
to  the  Marianas  people  under  the 
trusteeship  agreement. 

Article  n,  section  202,  provides  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands,  as  fcrmtilated  in  accordance 
with  the  iJi'ovi.'nons  of  article  11,  section 
201, 

.  .  .  will  be  stihmltted  to  the  Governmpnt 
of  tho  United  S^'ates  for  approval.  .  .  . 

It  ir.  intended  that  the  Constitution 
vill  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  such  approval  or  dis- 
approval and  that  congressional  ap- 
proval is  not  required. 

Article  II,  section  2Q3.tc;  piovides  that 
the  power  of  the  legislature  will  extend 
to  "all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation." 
So  as  to  protect  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  residents  of  the  Marianas, 
the  record  of  the  subcommittee  hearing 
establishes  that  all  parties — United 
States  and  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission  representatives  and  the 
subcommittee — agreed  that  the  under- 
standing of  and  ability  to  use  the  Cha- 
naorro  language  wonlc!  be  a  valW  fbctor 
for  the  legislature  to  establisli  as  a 
measure  of  employability  fn  the  Mariana 
Islands. 

This  same  subsection  of  the  covenant 
provides  for  a  bicameral  legislature,  in 
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one  house  ct  v^iicfa  each  of  tbe  diartared 
municipalities  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  will  be  equally  lepreeepted.  Tlile 
provision  is  based  on  the  very  large  dis- 
parity in  population  between  the  munici- 
palities on  Saipan  and  the  muncipalitieB 
on  the  other  idands.  For  ezamide.  out  of 
3.005  votes  cast  in  the  recent  pl^iiacite, 
4,239  were  cast  on  the  island  of  Saipan 
and  only  776  on  the  other  Isluids.  This 
disparity  is  caused  by  population  ratios — 
not  by  voter  participaticm  ratios.  More 
importantly,  the  centuries-old  history  of 
the  Mariana  Islands  is  based  on  the  tra- 
dition of  the  significance  of  land  to  the 
people  and.  therefore,  the  relative 
equality  and  independence  of  each  is- 
land. In  this  respect,  the  concept  Is  even 
stronger  than  the  original  concept  of 
the  equality  of  our  States  and  we  on  the 
committee  believe  that  this  concept  is 
understandable  and  acceptable. 

Article  V.  section  502(a)(2)  provides 
that  the  matching  formulae,  if  any, 
which  apply  to  the  Northern  Miuiana 
Islands,  shall  be  those  which  apply  to  the 
several  States.  For  example,  for  purposes 
of  medicaid  and  public  assistance  pro- 
grams such  as  AFDC,  the  matching 
formulae  shall  be  computed  as  IS  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  was  a  State, 
thereby  providing  to  them  the  Idc^er 
Federal  matching  available  to  low-in- 
come States,  and  without  the  overall 
ceiling  currently  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  (in- 
cluding portion  of  the  provision  "...  as 
they  are  applicable  to  the  several 
States;". 

Article  VI,  section  602  specifies  that 
tlie  Crovemment  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  will  have  the  authority  to 
Impose  local  taxes  in  addition  to  those 
imposed  by  the  Federal  income  tax  laws 
as  provided  for  In  the  preceding  section 
601.  The  record  of  the  heftrlng  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  549  before  the  subcom- 
mittee established  the  intent  that  section 
602  authorizes,  among  other  actions,  the 
providing  of  rebates  on  taxes  collected 
and  the  enactment  of  surtaxes  on  income 
by  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  that  the  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  vrtll 
be  available  for  such  activities  to  the 
extent  feasible. 

Article  VII,  section  702  constitutes  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation  of 
the  guaranteed  aimual  levels  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  provided  for  in  this 
section  for  each  of  the  7  fiscal  years 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. Also,  as  provided  in  section  704(b), 
there  is  authorized  a  pro  rata  share  of 
the  funds  provided  In  section  702.  as  de- 
scribed above,  for  the  period  between 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year;  and 
under  section  704(d)  there  Is,  unlimited 
in  time  duration,  the  authorization  for 
the  continuation  of  the  annual  level  of 
payments  In  each  category  Usted  in  sec- 
tion 702,  Including  the  suljustments  pro- 
vided for  hi  section  704(c),  after  the  ex- 
ph-ation  of  the  basic  7-year  period  pro- 
vided by  section  702  until  Congress 
chooses  to  change  the  appropriation  or 
provide  otherwise  by  law. 
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Article  vn,  section  703(a)  is  intended 
to  extend  any  future,  as  well  as  present, 
Federal  programs  and  services  to  the 
Nmtbmn  Mariana  Islands  which  are 
available  to  any  of  the  other  territories 
of  the  United  States,  including  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Puerto  Rico  or 
Amerlcstn  Samoa. 

Article  vm,  section  801.  It  is  empha- 
sized that  the  transfer  of  property  from 
the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section,  includes  both 
real  and  personal  property,  and  ttiat  the 
distribution  of  such  personal  property 
shan  be  done  "•  •  •  equitably  •  •  •"  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Article  vm,  section  805  provides  that 
for  25  years  following  termination  of  the 
trusteeship,  the  Northern  Bffarianas  Gov- 
ernment must,  and  may  thereafter,  "reg- 
ulate the  alienation  of  permanent  and 
long-term  interests  In  real  property  so  as 
to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  such  inter- 
ests to  persons  of  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands descent."  The  cc«nmlttee  has  had 
a  strong  interest  in  this  section.  On  the 
basis  of  the  imfortunate  past  experience 
of  other  territories  and  newly  developing 
areas,  and  because  of  the  especial  signifi- 
cance of  land  in  the  cultural  traditions 
of  the  people,  and,  finally,  because  of  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  bmd.  it  was  our  Judg- 
ment that  regulation  as  provided  by  this 
section  was  essential.  It  Is  also  the  clear 
intent  of  all  parties  that,  by  the  lan- 
guage, "persons  of  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  descent."  Is  meant  both  Cha- 
morro  and  Carolinian  residents. 


A  STATEMENT  OP  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION BY  JOSEPH  DUFPEY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   rNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  excerpts  from 
a  "Background  Paper  on  Education",  a 
most  thoughtful  document  recently  pre- 
pared for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee by  Joseph  Duffey,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Presidents. 

Mr.  Duffey.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Education  for  the  National 
Policy  Council  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tionsJ  Committee,  prepared  his  dociunent 
as  the  committee  begins  Its  work  on  pol- 
icy statements  for  the  forthcoming 
campaign. 

The  paper  follows: 

A    BaCKGBOT7NI>   PaP£B    on    ElDUC.ATlON 

(By  Joseph  Duffey) 
Except  for  national  defense,  public  educa- 
tion Is  tbe  largest  function  of  American  gov- 
ernment, the  biggest  user  of  public  funds. 
WhUe  tbe  federal  government,  through 
grants  and  shared  revenues,  contributes  an 
average  of  $1  for  every  $6  raised  by  state  and 
local  taxes  for  all  purposes,  the  federal  share 
of  public  education  at  aU  levels  is  only  $1 
for  $10.  This  represents  a  marked  decline 
since  the  early  1970's. 
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This  erosioa  of  Federal  m^port  for  talgbar 
educaUoB  In  recent  yeers.  and  tbe  accelerated 
decline  which  would  be  Impoeed  by  President 
Ford's  FY  76  budget,  have  not  come  about 
through  any  systematic  consideration  of  the 
national  priority  for  education.  Rather,  they 
are  more  directly  attributable  to  the  com- 
partmentalized consideration  of  education  as 
a  "controllable"  sector  of  HEW  which  has 
been  repeatedly  cut  back  because  of  the 
growth  of  "uncontroUable"  welfare  and 
health  expenditures  which  make  up  95  per- 
cent of  the  Department's  budget. 

These  declines  from  earlier  levels  of  sup- 
port raise  troubling  questions  about  our  na- 
tional capacity  and  wlU  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment to  equal  educational  opportunities 
and  quality  education  for  aU.  They  raise 
fiuidamental  questions  about  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  educational  system  as  a  basic 
resource  for  economic,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological, and  cultural  growth. 

None  of  the  declines  have  oome  about  as 
a  result  of  any  conscious  deci8i<»i  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  assign  a  loww  prtority 
to  education  in  our  society.  Tlie  declines  are, 
in  fact,  contrary  to  the  rhetoric  of  national 
leaders  over  the  past  decade,  and  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  (Congress  as  expressed  in  an 
impressive  body  of  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  American  education  and  expand 
educational  opportunities.  And  they  are  con- 
trary to  a  growing  body  of  documented  evi- 
dence that  our  educational  system  la  an 
enormously  Important  factor  In  the  iU>ng- 
term  growth  of  the  economy.  ^"f 

PaACnCAt  ECONOMIC  POUCT  /       I 

The  expansion  of  postsecondasy  oppor- 
tunities should  be  more  than  a  desirable  na- 
tional goal;  it  should  be  a  practical  eco- 
nomic policy  at  a  time  when  youth  18-24 
are  experiencing  twice  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  rest  of  the  work  force,  and  when 
the  per-person  cost  of  public  employment 
programs  is  $8,000  per  year  as  compared  with 
tbe  cost  to  the  Federal  government  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  to  help  maintain  a  stu- 
dent in  ooUege. 

The  expansion  of  educational  opportunity 
is  equally  practical  as  economic  policy  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  over  half  of  all  poet- 
secondary  students  today  are  part-time,  older 
than  the  "typical"  student  age  group  and 
centraUy  concerned  with  their  own  employ- 
ment prospects.  Three-quarters  of  all  part- 
time  students  are,  in  fact,  already  in  the 
work  force  and  pursuing  their  education  to 
Improve  job-related  skills.  Thus,  increasing 
Federal  student  assistance  will  not  c«ily  de- 
crease youth  unemplojrment  and  improve  the 
skills  of  youth  before  they  enter  the  work 
force,  it  will  also  deal  directly  with  the 
problem  of  structural  unemployment,  ad- 
dressing the  mismatch  between  the  skills  of 
the  «'ork  force  and  avaUable  Jobs. 

Nevertheless,  the  FY  76  budget  for  the 
five  major  discretionary  student  assistance 
programs  proposes  an  absolute  decrease  of 
$196  million  from  FY  75  appropriations — a 
level  which  is  at  least  $1  bUllon  short  of 
existing  program  needs. 

Federal  investment  to  nrmintitin  the 
strength  and  viabUlty  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  woiUd  also  seem  to  have  a  sound 
economic  rationale.  These  Institutions  com- 
prise a  significant  sector  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. They  represent  a  $40  bUllon  enterprise 
employing  1.5  mUlion  people  and  Involving 
some  10  million  students.  In  hundreds  of 
conununlties  they  are  among  the  largest  em- 
ployers, exerting  a  pervasive  effect  on  the 
local  economy.  Surely  it  is  Important  to  as- 
sure the  continued  health  of  this  Mctor  of 
the  national  economy. 

Yet  most  of  these  institutions  are  now 
confronted  with  serious  threats  to  their 
quaUty  and  their  very  survival.  Educational 
costs  are  rising  more  sharply  than  tbe  gen- 
eral price  Index,  hard-hit  state  govemments 
are  cutting  their  budgets,  and  the  sources  of 
funds  for  private  giving  have  been  devastated 
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by  the  economle  slump.  Accordingly,  col- 
leges and  un!versl*le«  throughout  the  nation 
are  enttlng  back  servlccB  an«l  staff,  Inereas- 
:ng  tuition  and  fe«n,  and  deferring  plant 
maintenance. 

HIGHZR  SDCCATION  TRK  VICTIM 

Altbou^  blgliar  education  costs  are  rlb- 
nig  faster  ttiaa  the  generai  price  Index,  it  i.s 
important  to  understand  tiiat  higher  edu- 
cation to. the  victim,  not  the  cauiie,  of  this 
inflation.  It  la  oot  part  of  the  driving  forces 
pushing  prices  hlgtier  and  higher.  In  ract, 
the  Federal  government  has  b«en  one  of  tho 
contributing  factors  in  two  areas  where  cost 
Increases  have  been  particularly  .slgiiiflcaut 
to  Institutions:  rising  needs  for  student  aid 
and  caH^Uance  with  federally-mandated 
social  pisograms.  Because  the  national  com- 
mitment to  expanding  educational  oppor- 
tunltlea  has  not  been  accompanied  by  ade- 
quate Federal  support,  institutions  have  hod 
to  provide  mora  of  their  own  funds  to  make 
up  the  dUfferenae.  thereby  forcing  higher 
charges  for  students  who  do  not  receive  aid. 
The  FY  76  budget  propoaes  feo  eliminate  al- 
most every  farm  of  Inatltutienal  assistance 
which  now  ppovidee  eoUegea  and  unlversltlea 
with  maorgiBal'  epportunltlea  to  sustain  the 
quality  at  their  educational  programs. 

In  addressing  an  agenda  of  domestic 
pollcle*  which  state  geals  both  as  guides  to 
an  electorate  eager  for  natlanaa  leadership 
and  direction  and  as  a  program  for  govern- 
ing during  the  latter  half  of  this  decade,  oar 
political  parties  must  set  forth,  most  clestfly 
their  strategies  for  a  new  direction  hi  our 
national  economic  life.  Tliis  need  l.s  foremost 
at  a  time  when  depression  and  Inflation  have 
occasioned  threat  and  Insecurity  for  the 
everyday  life  and  personal  aspirations  of  so 
niany  Americans  of  all  ages.  In  this  area  we 
find  ourselves  lu  the  midst  of  a  new  and 
sorious  debate  abom  the  future  of  the  econ- 
omy. There  l.s  an  urgent  netd  for  a  review 
of  .naiiona!  policies  in  areas  of  fiscal  mana'.;e- 
nient,  capital  formation,  resource  alloca'ion. 
energy,  and  federal  taxation.  But  the  pri- 
macy of  debaie  over  those  matters  ar  ihLs 
time  must  serve  to  modify  the  way  we  tliuik 
of  and  approach  traditional  federal  social 
policies  which  have  in  the  past  so  often  been 
merely  an  addendum  to  ouj  economic  poli- 
cies. In  no  area  is  this  more  necessary  viian 
that  of  education.  When  we  seek  to  formu- 
late an  adequate  statement  of  the  LatlouaJ 
goals  and  commitments  iii  the  area  of  educa- 
tion in  this  campaign  year,  we  mu-s-.  begin 
to  consider  the  tnxplicailorLs  of  a  national 
education  policy  which  makes  clear  federal 
responsibility  and  capability  in  seeking  to 
stiape  an  overall  strategy  for  the  e<.'onomic 
and  social  direction  for  the  nation. 

This  society.  If  it  Is  to  regain  social  stabil- 
ity a.s  well  as  economic  vitality  In  the  next 
decade,  must  effect  a  "great  transition"  In 
which  education  Is  a  critical  process.  This 
will  be  a  transition  to  new  priorities,  to  alter- 
native economic  structures  In  some  areas — 
to  new  attitudes  and  values  on  behalf  of 
managers,  producers,  consumers — to  a  popu- 
lation skilled  at  coping  with  the  .-.tresses  an 
well  as  opport'inlties  for  personal  creativity 
inherent  In  modern  society.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  attention  be  given  to 
the  processes  of  education  on  every  level, 
both  those  integral  to  formal  iJistituiional 
.structures,  ochooli^,  colleges,  luiiversities,  etc., 
and  to  those  of  otiier  uu>dia  by  which  educa- 
tion  takes  place,  lucludlut;  televi^iion,  the 
arts,  publishing,  etc  ,  If  this  '  i^reat  transi- 
tion '  la  to  occur.  Educational  facilities  in 
this  country  are  necled  as  well  to  play  their 
tiaaitional  role — to  crea'e  a  sense  of  national 
i.nitv.  and  to  reconcile  ethnic,  religious,  and 
r:icial  conflicts.  These  areas  of  social  develop- 
:ii.ent  liave  been  neglected  both  by  practical 
tollcies  and  by  distorted  social  priorities  of 
recent  admlnistraticns. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Spealcer,  Conyress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  been  re- 
.spoii«il>le  for  almost  continual  Federal 
deficits  ?ince  1950.  Yet,  we  really  know 
very  little  al.out  thera.  Do  Federal  defi- 
cit* creaie  jaha  or  lead  lu  into  boom- 
ijust  cycles  that  ultimately  cost  jobs.' 
Are  the^e  defliiits  raisin?  interest  rates, 
depressing  stock  tnarket  prioe.s.  and  re- 
ducing the  .sunyly  oX'  housing?  Do  the 
deflciU  cause  inflation  or  help  to  reduce 
it?  Many  are  dL^cu^.'wng  sutb  issues,  both 
within  and  outside  the  haUs  ©f  Confereas. 
I  am  chairrmui  of  the  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate a  Balanced  Fed«r<ikl  Budget, 
which  is  resolved  to  answer  tJaeae  ques- 
tions. The  committee  is  an  sutgrowth  of 
the  DemoeriUiG  Reseaxck  Orgadoiaa- 
tioii — DRO — comprised  of  about  75  Can- 
gressmen  who  have  pooled  reaottrees. 
and  expertise  ior  the  lost  3  years  in 
order  to  provide  accurate  unbiased  ic- 
formafcion  to  Dao  members  on  issues 
facing  the  Congress.  RepreseutaAiwe 
Dawq  E.  Saixerfuld  III.  of  Virginia,  is 
DRO  chairman. 

In  carry  JiB  forvvikrn  its  DBO  mandate, 
the  Committee  To  InreatigHte  a  Bnl- 
aneed  Federal  Budget  was  created  to  de- 
tennlne  the  impact  of  deficits  on  all  seg- 
ments of  the  ecenomy.  Hearings  will  be- 
gin March  23  at  9  aju.  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  where 
e.xpert  witnesici  will  discus*,  what  i.s  hap- 
pening and  what  should  be  done  about 
it  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
v.iU  present  informal  remarks  and  will 
answer  prepai-ed  questions  at  that  time. 
On  March  24  at  9  a.m.  In  room  2118  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Kenneth 
Thyger.son  of  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
and  Loan  A5.sociations  will  tell  us  how 
Federal  deficits  have  contributed  to  dis- 
tress in  the  housing  industry.  He  will  be 
followed  by  Dimitris  Balatsoe.  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Bank,  who  will  show  how 
Federal  deficits  have  influenced  who  got 
liow  much  of  tlie  Nation's  savings 
resoui'ces. 

There  will  aLtu  be  two  witnesses  ap- 
pearing on  Tliursday.  March  25,  at  9 
a.m.,  in  room  334,  Caimon  House  Office 
Buildmg.  The  leadoff  witness.  Geoffrey 
Moore,  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Reseoith,  is  probably  the  Nation's  fore- 
most expert  on  business  cycles.  He  wiU 
tell  us  whether  our  deficits  have  been 
making  our  economy's  ups  higher  and  its 
down.s  lower.  James  Duesenberry,  chair- 
man of  the  Economics  Department  at 
Harvard  University,  will  discuss  the 
hkclihood  tliat  Government  deficits  are 
bringing  about,  a  capital  shortage — such 
that  full  employment  and  a  rapidly  ris- 
ing living  :,tandard  may  no  longer  be  poo- 
.siblc.  This  tlieme  will  be  picked  up  on 
Friday  at  9  a.m..  in  334  Cannon  by  the 
days  three  witnesses:  Henry  Wallich 
of  thP  Federal  Reserve  System;  James 
Neodliairi.   pir.^ident   of   the   New   York 


Steck  Exchange;  and  HidttatA  ETraxiE  of 
Cliase  £c«H30BKtfcs  A«ao«iaiCi«o,  Mr. 
WaOicb,  will  crittq«B  thcee  wik>  fMaoAss 
the  capital  sfaoctagc  ai  a  ttlnly  oecur- 
i'«Dcs.  Mr.  NsniliaiB.'srraiarlB  will  focus 
cna  the  stock  mariiEt  in  particalar. 
Michael  Exona  wili  descziiM  the  role  of 
Federal  deSdiis  in  his  fbeceast  of  infla- 
tion, recession,  and  csqpitajl  slrartage. 

These  four  sesaiona  only  begin  our 
treatment  of  the  dcfieite.  A  mere  exten- 
sive series  of  heaiine  commences  on 
April  29.  After  8  mare  da(ys  taking  testi- 
mony, I  am  sure  the^  Csmaifctec  To  la- 
vc6liigate  a  Baianeed  Federal  Badget  will 
be  ahle  to  come  to  luteliicent  eaaclusions 
on  issues  raised,  by  th«s«  d^cita  Re- 
ports and  legislative  pTHipaetUR  will  flow 
from  our  efforts.  I  intend  to  keep^  House 
Members  informed  of  our  progresft^ 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EUKKG 

OF   FEmaTLVAN^ 

IN  1  FIE  HOUSE  OP  BKtfliKWllNTATrVES 

Thursday.  March  TS^  1976 

Mr.  EILDERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poi-d 
admiuiBtratioa  recently  aoBounced  its 
intention  to  sell  six  militjucy  transport 
planes  to  Egypt.  I  have  already  stated 
for  the  record  my  otajectiona  to- this  pro- 
posal and  my  intention  to-  oppose  it,  bat 
at  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Rscorq,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  a 
statement  on  tliis  subject  by  Benjamin 
R.  Epstein,  national  director  of  the  Anti- 
defamation  League  of  B'uai  B'rith: 
SauiIs  or  Arms  to  S&ypt 

Yau  are  undoubtadly  £^ware  by  uow  oC  th« 
Ford  AclialQlstr&tlDa'&  ilaeisloa  to  Uit  the 
long-standing  American  embargo  en  military 
sales  to  Hgypt.  You  wlU  also  recall  that 
when  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
visited  the  UnRed  States  (October  27-No- 
vember  3,  1»T6)  th»  subject  of  V.a.  military 
aaatetanae  to  Egypt  was  dl.'jcnaasd.  If  ever - 
rhela«»,  ^  that  time  the  Ford  Admlniatra- 
tlon  i-sltcrated  that  an.  Egyptian  raquest  for 
American  military  assistance  was  only  under 
consldferatlon.  and  that  the  United  States 
government  had  not  yet  adopted  a  position 
on  the  matter  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo  to 
Fgypt. 

The  confirmation  by  the  spokMtman  of  tlie 
State  Department  that  "contiuItatlouH"  had 
begun  with  varloiLS  members  of  Congress  ou 
opening  a  military  supply  relationship  with 
Egypt  and  the  admission  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  that  the  United  States  hnd 
already  "agreed"  to  .""ell  C-130  military  trar.s- 
porta  to  Bgypt  conflnns  that  the  Pord  Ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  accede  to  Sadat's 
request  for  a  military  relation.ilup  between 
Egypt  and  the  United  States. 

Even  more  troubling  la  the  admissioti  by 
Defense  Secretary  Donald  Ruiiwfold  tnai 
while  the  United  State.s  had  only  ii^jiced  to 
sell  six  C-130  military  transports  to  Egypt. 
it  was  conceivable  that  Egypt  might  even- 
tually get  some  weapons.  During  the  course 
of  the  Sadat  visit  to  ilie  United  State.s  in  the 
fall,  it  was  learned  that  Egypt  was  .seelcing 
.1  wide  rai.ge  of  Auiericaii  mUitary  e»iuipment 
rniiglng  frum  wlreguUled  autitaulc  weapoa.s 
ftnd  Hawlc  antiaircraft  mi.sslles  to  the  F-5E 
fighter  plane.  Rinn.sfeld's  statement,  takei 
tocether  with  the  Kifisinger  statement  that 
'you  cant  expect  Israel  to  gtve  aiiv-  ap- 
proval lo  the  sale,  but  that  we  have  to  do 
Aliai   is  !;-.  our  lui'ional  Uitijre:-t '.  cleiifl'"    lii- 
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Uicatea  theft  tko  Fozd  ArtnrintetraUon  wlU 
try  to  sell  Egypt  a  wide  ranee  of  military 
equlpnvnt. 

It  \M.  therafoie,  InportHit  te  reviaw  the 
imj^eaAtone  of  ttate  dcclalaa  for  UnitMl 
States  Middle  BMt  poUes-  We  «tapute  the 
Kisslagier  nimnrtten  Owt  It  la  In  U&.  faitere&ts 
to  sell  miUtary  en^lpoMmt  to-BfTpt.  It  Is  our 
(oubidered  opinion  that  It  is  aat  in  Unltofl 
Slates  natAoBwi  toterest  to  become  ttae  arms 
supplier  to  VRpt. 

The  arsumentc  agelDBt  UJ3.  mlUtory  assist- 
ance to  Egypt  Inctade: 

(a)  The  nnuhery  balance  In  the  Middle 
East  wUl  be  tipped  in  the  Arabs'  favor  if  the 
United  States  becomes  the  aeaiB  sujppller  to 
the  major  participants  m  Use  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  The  ttgUBwnt  that  the  United 
States  wUl  be  natntatnli^  tbe  niUtaty  bat- 
ance  by  providing  saUMacy  eeetateiice  to 
Egypt  Is  questlaeuhle  whuk  oae  takes  into 
account  that  lerael  f  acee  M  Azafc  atates.  aU 
of  which  halve  received  and  neartlniie  to  re- 
ceive soptalBUcated  xniUtary  equtpmenC  freae 
both  the  Baatena  btoc  aatf  Wfcetern  natirma. 
The  Arab  ataisB  hare  already  reertved  $14^ 
binion  tai  military  eqiilpenent  In  the  last  two 
decades;  to  Increase  the  flow  wtttt  ^naericaaa 
anas  noer  novdd  tip  the  mHHary  bidaace  in 
favor  of  the  Arabs,  and  this  will  tnevttaMy 
lead  to  another  reund  at  SgUlaig  tn  tbe 
Arab-Iaeacl  theater. 

(b>  TlxeiaitteAStateBlalRael'BadesoBrcc 
of  arma»  whtte  tfee  Arab  etaiea  at.  iSm  regloa 
are  the  reetptcBta  at  odtttavy  ■fa^Maest 
from  the  atxvtet  Unlonv  tlae  Uaited  Stetea, 
France  and  Kngland.  Varleus^  Aeab  rtatee 
have  reeatved,.  er  win,  AaaaetcaH  F-OE  Of/kt- 
ers,  American  eteetrantc  eenilpiftit,  Amer^ 
can  mtesiles,  Amcrhaua  taafea,  niBCti  BOxa^e 
fighters.  Preach  Matra  ileiHea,  KBgllsh 
Chieftain  tanks,  En^sh  Jeguar  flgbtecs,  In 
addition  to  aU  of  the  s^klatifietted  Soviet 
military  equipment  wUdi  hae  been  gi'ves 
wide  promlaenee  La  the  presa  (RuertKB  tankSv 
fighters,  hantbers,  mtaaUes,  etc.) . 

(c)  The  deelalen  by  the  UhMeC  States  to 
sell  Egypt  a  wide  range-  oi  mfUtary  equip- 
ment wtn  destroy  the  soncept  ef  datcireuce 
based  on  Xsraell  aaSItary  aUeuglft.  The  ab- 
sence of  war  Is  depeadent  '■pen  an  Arab 
realization  that  M  wotdd  be  foBy  and  solddal 
to  launch  a  military  campalga  against  a 
strong  Zsrart.  When  this  Is  repbioe*  vrlth  an 
Arab  realleatlon  that  the  mKtazy  balance 
has  been  tipped  te  thefr  favor,  aaother  out- 
break of  hoetiUtleB  will  be  Inevttable,  and 
this  would  undermine  U.S.  national  bxtcr- 
ests  In  the  area.  It  Is  in  American  tetereet 
to  Insure  the  absence  of  war  In  the  Middle 
East  and  not  to  encourage  hoetflltles. 

(d)  The  Fofd  AdmlnlBtratlanr  makes  the 
point  that  military  assistanee  to  Egypt  win 
enhance  Egypt's  standing  wHh  tbe  other 
Arab  states.  They  further  argae  that  Sadat 
has  shown  a  desire  to  end  his  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union  In  military  and  other  flei<fc, 
and  therefore  the  United  States  mtist  give 
Sadat  something  so  that  he  can  ^ow  his 
people  that  It  pays  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States;  this  argu- 
ment Is  based  on  fatilty  assnmptions.  To 
begin  with,  the  greatest  danger  to  Sadat 
today  comes  not  from  external  sources,  but 
rather  from  unrest  within  Egypt.  The  de- 
teriorating Egyptian  economy,  the  low  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  Egyptian  people  and 
widespread  dissatisfaction  over  this  situation 
are  Sadat's  greatest  problems  today.  This 
will  not  be  ameliorated  by  the  infusion  of 
American  military  equipment.  Rather,  if  the 
United  States  •was  indeed  Interested  m  a 
durable  peace  ia  the  region,  it  should  be 
pres,sing  for  additional  economic  assistance 
to  Egypt  and  not  military  equipment.  It  is 
tractors  and  not  military  transports  which 
will  Insure  Sadat  of  support  by  the  Egyptian 
people,  and  enable  him  to  continue  to  govern 
Egypt. 

(e)  To  argue  that  If  tbe  United  States 
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does  not  assist  E^rypt  militarily  now,  BIgyiit 
will  go  bade  into  the  Russian  camp,  is  a 
mistake  of  profouncf  proportions  and  an  in- 
dication that  the  people  who  advocate  this 
argument  do  not  understand  Middle  Ea^ 
politics.  Let  as  lentember  that  Sailat  kicked 
out  the  Soviet  Unlou  irom  Egypt  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1972 — oae  year  prior  to  the  Yom 
Klppur  War  and  three  and  a  half  years  pi:  ior 
to  any  discussion  of  American  military  as- 
sistance to  Egypt.  Further,  Egypt  turned  te 
the  United  States  after  the  Yom  Klppur  War 
and.  looked  upon  the  United.  States  as  a 
mediator  for  the  two  interim  agreements, 
natwlthstandlng  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  just  (during  the  Yom.  Klppur 
War)  undertaken  a  major  airlift  to  Israel  to 
counter  the  Soviet  airlift  to  the  various  Arab 
states. 

(I)  If  Sadat  truly  wants  peace,  then  there 
Is  no  reason  for  the  United  States  to  supply 
him  with  military  equlptoeut.  Israel  does  not 
seek  to  attack  Egypt,  but  the  Arab  states 
continue  to  refuse  to  accept  the  legitimate 
exi&teace  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the  region  and 
hais  vowed  to  dostroy  that  state  by  either 
military  or  political  means. 

(g)  Kissinger  Mmsfilf  indicated  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  the  principal  arms 
supplier  to  Egypt,  but  that  the  Adminlslxa- 
tion  hopes  that  Britain  and  France  will  take 
the  lead.  If  his  is  so,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  united  States  should  be  selling  ^ypt 
military  equ^ment.  This  also  contradicts  the 
argument  that,  if  the  United  States  does  not 
supply  Egypt  with  military  equipment,  Sadat 
wUr  turn  back  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Clearly, 
England  and  France  are  still  allies  of  the 
United  States. 

(h)  Plnany,  the  maintenance  of  intexna.- 
tlonal  peace  and  security  Is  the  stated  goat 
of  American  foreign  policy  because  it  Is  m 
Amertca'b  national  Interest.  We  have  sup- 
ported American  efforts  to  mediate  the  vari- 
ous agreements  between  Egjpt  and  Israel 
because  we  believed  it  would  be  a  step  to- 
wards peace.  However,  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Fbrd  Administration  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  on  Egypt  and  begin  a  pro- 
grram  of  American  military  assistance  repre- 
sents In  our  view  a  sertotis  reversal  of  XJS. 
policy  and  carries  within  It  the  danger  of 
renewed  hostitttles  in  the  BUddle  Ebst. 

In  sum.  It  Is  merefore  shortelghted  of  the 
Ford  Administration  to  request  Immediate 
military  assistance  tat  Egypt  at  the  rfsk  of 
losing  so  much  more. 


RICHARD  W.  McLABEN 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  mxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  courage  Is  a 
word  which  is  often  used  and  seldom 
defined.  Recently  a  man  passed  from  the 
scene  whose  life  during  the  past  year  was 
a  definition  of  that  word. 

Richard  W.  McLaren  was  a  noted  law- 
yer in  my  native  city  of  Chicago,  headed 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  served  most  re- 
cently as  a  judge  on  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Uli- 
neis. 

Bob  Greene  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
has  written  an  article  pasring  tribute  to 
this  man  of  rare  dedication  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  tiie  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Greene's  words,  which  de- 
scribe SO  poignantly  Judge  McLaren's  dis- 
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iinctive  eeamge.  are  weB  suited  for  aU 
who  are  called  to  public  service. 
The  article  foliems: 

JiiLcr.  RfcI.AKEN's  Cdtjragt — PAurrui.  Justice 
Aim  A  Lite  Sbntekce 

(By  B&b  Greene) 

When  UJS.  tMsbrict  Court  Judge  Siebard  W. 
McLaren  (iied  last  mon'Ch  at  S7,  tbe  obituaries 
took  prcif>er  note  at  his  distlnguisbed  and  full 
Jpgal  career. 

'What  was  only  touched  oa  la  tbe  xeporte  of 
his  death,  however,  was  a  story  atore  dramatic 
than  any  he  ever  presided  over  in  a  court- 
room. 

It  was  the  story  of  baw  Judge  M^jaren — 
who  suffered  from  a  rare  '♦^■"i^iw  known  as 
aroyloldasia^-dBtermtned,  and  tlMn  suc- 
ceedsdk  In  rcmabilnir  ■>  active,  working,  ef- 
feettve  member  ot  the  judiciary  all  during 
his  long  Ulnesa. 

The  disease  brought  excruciating  pain  to 
Judge  UelMreai.  Arajtoktoala  manlfoste  itself 
by  grado^ly  deteriaeaitiac  the  vlkal  ougans, 
and  JiHlge  ICdUKcn  Uved  with  tb*a  dtalnte- 
gEatinn.  dvrlng  mneta  of  tbe  floal  year  ef  his 
life.  The  disease  does  net  affect  tbe  mental 
pDaeessea,  hamiita.> — and  ttie-  jMdca  tercml 
himaelf  t»  wMbstand  tbe  lAvabal  pain  in 
order  ta  oemkinae  secvlng  tbr  eonrt. 

AAUw iieya^  elerkav  maaBbbte;  nr  riBtMrini  aad 
coort  repertess  at  the  Federal  Bottdinc — aU 
knew  of  Judge  McLaren's  rnaditliei  during 
his  last  year,  but  out  of  reEi)ect  for  him  none 
mentioned  it  In  bis  presence.  He  wanted  his 
court  to  be  run  jnst  aaif  It  was  being  presided 
over  by  a  man  in  ideal  heattb. 

Although  walking  was  an  agonizing  experi- 
ence for  him,  he  refvised  to  use  a  wheelchair 
in  'he  conrtrooia long  past  the  time wbrna.  his 
aides  wanted  him  to  do  so.  Special  railings 
were  installed  so  that  Judge  McLiaren  could 
make  his  own  way  fnma  his  obaaabera  to  tbe 
bench,  a  Journey  that  normally  would  taV:e 
only  a  matter  of  seconds. 

"He  would  use  two  canes,"'  said.  Tk^mias  P. 
SulMvaa,  an  attoraey  who  arEoed  a  KX-week 
caae  in.  front  of  Judge  ^'^f'"~"  dariug  the 
final  year.  "He  was  going  to  walk,  into  iiis 
courtroom,  ^^n<^pr  his  own  power.  It  would 
take  TitTTi  three  minutes  to  make  it  to  the 
benclT.  He  would  move  very  slow4y,  nterally 
inch-by-lnch.  His  head  would  be  bowed.  W« 
lawyers  would  stand  as  be  walked,  every  day, 
and  lit  wee  all  we  eoold  damit  to  cry." 

At  tbr  end,  aH  the  raeaeBey  w«a  gone  from^ 
his  nnueles.  He  could  not  even  hold,  a  sheaf 
of  pi4>er  without  great  strain.  But  still  he 
worked. 

"At  night,  his  wife  would  read  *o  him  from 
tbe  lawyeis'  brteftit"  said  Jud^  BA:Iiaren'» 
law  tierk,  Roger  Dennte.  "I  eortabi^  don't 
think  I  would  have  bad  the  gnto  or  the 
patience  to  carry  on  as  he  did.  He  never  men- 
tioned the  disease.  Right  up  to  tbe  time  he 
died,  be  bad  an  l&credlljle  ability  to  go  right 
to  the  root  of  a  problem.  A  truly  amazing 
mind.  And  he  worked  as  hard  a  day  as  any 
judge  in  the  buUding.  He  started  his  day 
earUer  and  ended  it  later  than  abnost  any 
other  judge.  Of  all  the  judges,  too,  be  was 
extracMxfinarUy  kind  to  the  attomess.  He  was 
such  a  considerate  man.  Sometimes  I'd  see 
him  shaking  his  hands,  and  I'd  know  that 
the  pain  was  getting  to  them  so  that  he  had 
to  do  something — but  he  never  lost  his 
temper  or  was  discourteous  to  the  people  In 
his  courtroom." 

Judge  McLaren's  widow,  Edith,  said  that 
after  she  would  read  the  attorneys'  briefs  to 
him  at  nlgbt,  he  would  compose  his  decisions 
and    opinions   by   himstif. 

"We  had  a  special  pen  made  for  him." 
Mrs.  McLaren  said.  "It  was  padded  with  foam 
rubber,  which  made  it  bigger  and  softer, 
so  it  was  easier  for  him  to  hold.  He  liked 
to  think  things  out  and  see  them  in  front 
of  him.  Sometimes  he  would  have  to  dictate, 
but    whenever   he    could   manage    to    write 
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things  down  himself,  he  would.  He  was  there 
to  do  a  Job,  and  he  wa«  going  to  do  It." 

Judge  McLaren  was  an  athletic  man  before 
I  he  disease  struck  him — he  used  to  slalom 
Mater  ski — and  It  was  hard  for  tho.se  around 
hl/n  to  watch  him  die  in  front  of  their  eyes. 
uii'.  all  knew  how  proud  he  was,  and  none 
iirsrrd  him  to  take  It  easy,  or  to  adapt  to  a 
lighter  schedule.  They  knew  that  Judge  Mc- 
!>nrc..  was  well  aware  of  hlfi  own  capabilities. 
•T^.ere  were  times  when  we  •..ere  In  front 
of  the  bench,  arguing  the  case,  and  you 
could  see  the  pain  flash  Into  his  eyea,"  said 
Lee  Abrams,  another  attorney  who  was  In- 
volved In  a  long  case  before  Judge  McLaren. 
"When  you  are  in  eyeball-to-eyeball  contact 
with  a  man,  you  know  when  he  hurts.  Watch- 
lug  him  make  hl9  way  Into  that  courtroom 
every  day,  and  then  seeing  how  well  he  ran 
his  court  .  .  .  the  whole  building  felt  the 
same  way  about  him.  Everyone  prayed  for 
him." 

On  January  29,  Judge  McLaren  delivered  a 
meticulously  thought-out  and  worded  60- 
page  written  opinion  on  a  case  that  Abrams 
bad  argued  before  him.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  the  judge  was  dead. 

"The  last  year  of  that  man's  life  was  the 
damndest  display  of  courage  I've  ever  seen." 
Abrams  said.  "I  don't  think  anyone  who  waa 
there  will  ever  forget  It.  Or  even  think  about 
living  and  dying  In  the  same  way  again  Now 
there  waa  a  man." 


THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  DEFENSE 
THINKING 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OI"    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  thase  of 
us  who  have  for  several  years  been  argu- 
ing that  America's  defense  strength  was 
slipping  and  that  a  new  look  was  needed 
at  our  security  decisions  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  developments  of  recenC 
weeks. 

The  highly  respected  Economist  of 
London  c&lled  for  an  "end  of  the  false 
hopes  attached  to  detente  •  •  •  a  will- 
ingness to  use  all  the  forms  of  counter- 
vailing pressures  needed  to  hold  Soviet 
policy  in  check  •  *  •  and  a  willingness 
to  pay  for  defense  budgets  designed  to 
match  the  militar>-  problem  the  democ- 
racies face  rather  than  domestic  political 
convenience." 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger  wrote  in  Fortime  that  the 
threat  tc  the  world  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  1930's. 

As  then,  the  military  balance  is  de- 
teriorating, but  the  trend  in  large  meas- 
ure goes  unnoticed  because  the  Soviets 
today  though  expansion-minded,  speak 
in  less  bombastic  and  threatening  terms 
than  the  Nazis  did. 

The  best  news  of  recent  week.s  is  that 
this  awakening  of  need  has  led  to  deci- 
sions by  the  House  and  Senate  Defense 
Committees  to  do  away  with  the  annual 
congressional  procedure  of  slashing  de- 
fense spending,  and  responded  with  a 
z'Aore  positive  spending  program  than  in 
1  ecent  years, 

I  believe  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  to  create  the  national  debate  that 
will  set  the  course  of  our  defense  spend- 
ing for  ye:  rs  to  come,  but  I  now  believe 
we  are  getting  on  the  right  track. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  thoughts  at  thia 
point  on  defense  from  two  of  my  recent 
weekly  columjis, 

T»n:  DrFEN<>e  Margin 
"Curnarly   the  United  States  operatt^  on 
a  narrower  and  narrower  mlUtBry  margin," 
according  to  former  Df'fense  Secretary  James 
Schic'lnger. 

A  .shrinking  defeus'>  rvrKl"  was  predictable 
since  military  Issues  have  beeti  deemphasized 
and  our  strength  reduced  following  every 
American  war.  We  are  r  ow  emerying  from  the 
post  Vietnam  period,  and  Americans  face  a 
vital  que- tlon  of  wlin'  ■mUli.iry  niarplu"  we 
can  accept. 

In  this  week's  column.  I  ivunt  to  compare 
the  strength  of  the  United  Suites  and  Soviet 
Union.  Next  week,  I  want  to  look  at  the 
Implications  of  these  figures  and  what  poU- 
cle-  they  suggest  for  the  years  ahead. 

Nuclear  Weapons — A  decade  ago  the  United 
States  had  a  numerical  superiority  In  strate- 
gic   nuclear   weapons.   Today,    It   ha<<   disap- 
peared. The  nation  lags  behind  the  USSR  Iny 
every     category     except     multiple     warhead^ 
launchers  and  total  warheads 

Troop  Strength— Figures  In  tlils  category 
can  be  mLsleadlnp  .'^Ince  the  US.  ha.s  never 
had  as  many  men  under  arms  as  the  Soviets. 
Presently,  though,  there  are  2';,  times  more 
Soviets  In  the  military  than  Americans. 

Ground  Forces — The  Soviets  outnumber  us 
In  battle  tanks  (34.000  to  9,000  although  we 
are  Increasing  our  streu^'th) ,  steel  plated  per- 
sonnel carriers  (40.000  to  20.000)  and  anti- 
tank missiles  (a  3  to  1  Soviet  edge).  The  U.S. 
advantages  are  In  helicopters  and  the  marines 
(197.000  men  to  12,000  in  the  comparable  So- 
viet units). 

Navy — The  Soviets  have  more  major  com- 
batants In  every  category  except  aircraft  car- 
riers and  a  virtual  monopoly  on  some  antl- 
shlp  missiles.  The  U.S.  strengths  are  "  nu- 
clear powered  surface  ships;  uiisurpaased  car- 
rier air  power;  and  more  anti-submarine  war- 
fare units. 

Air  Force — The  Soviets  have  26 '5-  more 
fighter/  attack  aircraft  and  medium  bombers 
than  the  U.3.  America's  total  force  is  larger 
when  naval  air  power  is  Included. 

Allies— The  Soviet  army  and  materials  pro- 
vide mobl  of  the  strength  of  the  Warsaw  pact 
countries.  NATO  adds  to  total  strength  of 
the  western  countries,  but  the  Warsaw  na- 
tions liave  more  commonality  In  leadership 
and  arms,  while  NATO's  equipment  and  lead- 
ership Is  sometimes  uncoordinated. 

Those  are  the  facU  that  cause  Schlesinger 
to  conclude  that  "at  no  point  since  the  1930'8 
has  th  ■  Western  world  f;iced  so  formidable  a 
tlireat  to  its  svirviva!" 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  Soviets  fire  making 
a  malor  commitment  to  arms  while  the  U.S. 
has  been  regrouping  from  Southeast  Asia, 
dealliii;  with  an  unprecedented  transfer  of 
presidential  power  and  worrying  about  do- 
mestic problems  and  the  economy.  The  pres- 
ent equalizing  torce  U  American  technology 
and  the  quality  of  our  military  personnel. 
Even  here,  tliough,  the  Soviets  are  cloying 
the  t;r,p. 

Over  the  next  yeur.  our  attention  must 
shift  to  what  defense  polity  we  want  to  adopt 
m  response  to  these  Soviet  actions.  In  next 
weeks  column  I  will  examine  the  direction  I 
believe  that  response  should  take. 

America's  Defense  Futube 
Tin  American  Defense  Debate  of  1976  must 
.start  from  a  basic  premise:   we  must  watch 
what  the  Soviets  do,  not  what  they  say. 

Secuntv  for  Amerl.-a  and  its  allies  has 
been  a  given  factor  In  the  lives  of  a  whole 
generation  of  Americans  raised  in  the  last  25 
years  Vietnam  was  viewed  simply  aa  an 
American   error    We   have   become   u.ted   to 
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ItfAix  HKd  want  dec.jerately  to  retain  it  wltb 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Russian  actions  and  military  buUd  ups 
outlined  in  last  week's  column  show  that  to 
secure  the  peace,  America  must  remain 
strong  defensively.  In  this  week's  column,  I 
want  to  lc>ok  at  nome  of  the  present  U.S. 
policies  and  steps  I  believe  we  must  take  to 
maintain  the  peace. 

Very  simply,  the  Soviets  today  are  making 
a  gi'eatcr  commitment  to  defense  than  the 
United  States.  U.S.  policy  is  based  on  reacting 
to  a  long,  drawn  out  conflict  (that  would 
give  us  time  to  mobUIze  strength),  or  a 
short  nuclear  confrontation.  Soviet  capa- 
ijllltles  are  spread  more  widely  t,o  respond  to 
any  type  of  conflict. 

An  example  of  the  problem  this  limited 
policy  creates  for  the  U.S.  was  the  Mayaquez 
incident.  When  the  word  went  out  for  U.S. 
help  In  the  area,  the  response  was  by  the  31 
vear  old  carrier  Hancock  (operating  on  only 
3  of  Nits  4  shafts),  the  helicopter  carrier 
Ok^iA- a  (with  damaged  boUer  plate),  and 
Urtescort  vehicle  Holt  (experiencing  power 
Supply  problems) .  The  situation  Ulustrates 
there  are  types  of  confllcte  we  cannot  combat 
today  effectively. 

In  response,  I  believe  there  are  some  stepa 
we  should  take : 

1.  Defense  Budget— We  all  want  to  elimi- 
nate waste  In  defense  ."pending.  I  am  per- 
sonally conducting  several  Investigations  at 
the  present  time  I  believe  can  result  in  sav- 
ings without  reducing  efifectlveness.  We  can- 
not, however,  continue  to  reduce  sharply  the 
defense  budget  yearly  while  the  Soviets  are 
committing  vast  resoiu-ces  to  their  buUd  up. 
We  win  have  to  accept  a  steady  2-3%  growth 
in  military  spending  yearly  to  keep  pace. 

2.  Navy — No  single  VS.  policy  worries  me 
more  than  the  lack  of  U.S.  Naval  strength. 
There  Is  a  real  concern  as  to  whether  we  can 
keep  supply  lanes  open  to  our  allies.  Bight 
now,  America  has  no  firm  Naval  strength 
policy  for  the  years  ahead.  It  takes  many 
years  to  build  a  ship  and  we  need  direction 
to  our  futtire  plans.  We  do  not  have  to  match 
the  Soviets  ship  for  ship,  but  we  do  have  to 
make  certain  we  can  meet  our  needs  on  the 
sea.s — a  question  now  In  doubt. 

3.  Refierves — With  the  end  of  the  draft 
and  decrease  in  U.S.  forces,  we  must  rely 
more  on  the  National  Guard  Reserves.  We 
have  to  upgrade  the  units,  make  certain  the 
men  have  proper  equipment  to  train  with 
and  use  this  source  to  Increase  our  total 
strength. 

4.  SALT  Talks — We  need  to  control  arms 
growth,  but  I  would  rather  delay  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear 
weapons  for  a  year  and  make  certain  neither 
side  has  a  nuclear  advantage,  than  to  rush 
to  a  judgment  that  would  place  us  at  a 
permanent  disadvantage. 

Those  are  four  areas  I  would  stress  as 
essential  to  our  national  defense.  Some  peo- 
ple will  stress  other  problems,  but  we  must 
hold  the  debate  and  adopt  a  firm  policy  that 
will  meet  our  needs. 

Americans  must  face  the  fact  that  whether 
we  like  U  or  not.  we  are  still  the  only  military 
counterbHlance  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
communist  world.  The  years  ahead  will  test 
our  wUl  to  check  Soviet  aggres.sior.  and  in.MTP 
peace  tiirough  equal  strength. 


FBI     AND  "COINTELPRO"— RFVIEW 
OF  TWO  BOOKS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1976 
Ms.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  dec- 
ades of  secrecy,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
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investlgUlon  i»canin«  uniev  more  care- 
ful pablfe  and  ooi 
This  fbng  dtitairedl 
had  some'silE^  benefits  In  ft^ 
which  the  current  leadershtp  at  ^t»  PES 
responds  to  public  needs.  But  ttx  more 
and  intensive  oversight  will  ba necessary 
before  that  Ageacy  bfcomw  responsive 
to  legitimate  cmgresaiDnal  lB«utary  Into 
its  actlvitleB. 

One  of  the  persistent  proUems  en- 
coimtered  by  congresstonal  eommlttees 
in  attempting  to  perform  uverslKhl  func- 
tions on  the  performance  of  the  TVl  Is 
the  veil  of  secrecy  wbich  stfll.  surrounds 
its  work.  The  subeommtttee  which  I 
chair,  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Gcfvcnment 
Information  and  Individual  Rie^ts  of 
Government  Operations,  has  been 
"stonewaUed"  on  several  ooeastons  In 
our  attonpt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
question  of  the  destruction  of  the  fDes 
maintained  In  the  office  s«lte  of  fonner 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Heo^wr. 

This  Is  not  a  imig«e  posture  for  ibm 
FBI  to  take.  In  an  exeeOent  review  at 
an  excellent  book  by  Sanfbrd  Tftigar  on 
the  FBI,  Victor  Navask^.  the  weO-ltnown 
author  on  legal  matters,  states: 

Only  In  lt7&,  TJagar  roaiBds  ui,  WB»  it 
revealed  that  Ow  F3J. — KtBmr  Inelude^h— 
had  kept  certatn.  flo^^my***^  flies  CRHn  At- 
torneys Oeneral  Ktdurdaen  aad  Sizbe,  each 
of  whom  asBoreil  vs  tbst  he  Tamd  ttM  Burcaa 
under  eontrol.  Bow  can  we  know  tliat  Attor- 
ney Oen«raI  Levi  is  fisrlng  tbet  mucli  better? 

Mr.  Navasky's  review  of  "FBT*  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  Book  Re- 
view of  March  14,  1976.  It  suggests  that 
we  must  begin  to  ddiate  fbt  role  of  a 
secret  police  hi  a  democratle  society  and 
it  reiterates  that  the  secrecy  wMdi  baa 
sui-rounded  the  FBI  "has  prevented  the 
public  from  even  knowing  what  the  Issues 
are."  I  commend  this  review  and  the  book 
"FBI",  by  Sanfoj'd  Ungar  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  review  by  Ml",  Navasky  follows: 

[From  the  New  Ycirk  Times  Book  Review. 

Mar.  14.  1976] 

'FBI,"  BY  Sanford  J.  Ungar;  and  "CoiNtel- 

PRO,"   EnrrED   by   Capht  Perkus — A  Book 

Review 

(By  Victor  S.  Navasky) 

It  Is  a  rare  day  these  days  when  ^ther  the 
F.B.I,  or  the  C.I.A. — our  Intelligence  com- 
munity's Mr.  Inside  and  Mr.  Outside — Is  not 
embarrassed  by  some  new  revelation  of  past 
impropriety.  Jtist  weeks  ago  the  C.IJL 
grabbed  the  headlines,  couztesy  of  Daniel 
Schorr,  but  It  is  undoubtedly  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  before  yet  another  hitherto  un- 
known atrocity  committed  by  the  F.B.I.'s 
ofBclally  discontinued  Cointclpro  operation 
surfaces.  The  disillusioning  (iocumentatlon 
has  oome  in  such  rapid  quantity  that  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  shock  and  has  begun  to 
overwhelm.  Thus  the  publication  of  a  book 
like  Sanford  Ungar's  "FBI"  seems  a  pro- 
pitious occasion.  Traditionally  the  P.B.I,  has 
cooperated  only  with  those  it  has  had  reason 
to  believe  would  tell  Its  story  in  Its  own 
image.  Mr.  Ungar,  Washington  editor  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  formerly  with  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  author  of  "The  Papers  and 
the  Papers:  An  Account  of  the  Legal  and 
Po'.iticsil  Battle  Over  the  Pentagon  Pj^>ers" 
which  won  the  George  Polk  Memorial  Award 
in  1973  for  the  outstanding  book  of  the  year. 
Is  the  first  Independent  reporter  to  gain  sus- 
tained access  to  P.B.I,  files,  records  and  per- 
sonnel— IncUidlng  a  series  of  personal  inter- 
views with  the  Director. 


One  appcoacbes  "FBT'  In  tbe  hope  ttiat  It 
will  ptoMde  a  muA-needed  pecspectlve  on 
our  <me  and  tmly  aatbmal  police  force  Cwbleti 
he  la  quick  to  deefgnate  ttie  Bureau,  deocite 
tbeir  rtlanHUmerB^.  One  Is  struck  flist  by  tbe 
fact  tbat  the  mere  recounUng  of  what  Is 
already  known  yields  a  finding.  It  turns  out, 
for  Instance,  that  much  of  tbe  so-called 
paranoia  al  tbe  left, — old  and  new — should 
not  have  been  so-called  after  all. 

At  tbe  height  of  tbe  cold  war  the  Left 
charged  that  the  FSJ.  was  trading  informa- 
tion with  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  and 
now  we  learn  that  on  the  eve  of  his  resigna- 
tion as  Aaslftant  to  the  Director,  William 
SxiUlvan  reminded  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  a  let- 
ter, "You  had  us  preparing  material  for 
Senator  McCarthy  regularly,  kept  fumlsbing 
it  to  hUn  while  you  denied  publicly  that  we 
were  helping  him." 

Tbe  dvU  rights  movement  claimed  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  conducting  a  personal 
vendetta  against  the  movement's  spiritual 
leader.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  now  we  learn 
that  in  addition  to  other  harassments  the 
Bureau  probably  attempted  through  anony- 
mous threats  to  move  the  late  Dr.  King  to 
suicide. 

The  anti-war  movement  suggested  that  the 
F3X  waa  flnanrtng  agent  provocateurs  and 
Mr.  TJngar  quotes  any  number  of  alumni 
informants  who  have  surfaced  at  anti-war 
trials  and  oth^  proceedings  only  to  confess 
that,  they  worked  to  exploit  Internal  dissen- 
sion and  they  instigated  break -ins.  burnings, 
bombings  and  other  terrorist  activities. 

Black  nationalists  complained  that  the  Bu- 
reau had.  singled  them  out  fcH'  disruption 
and  luat  a  few  weeks  ago  in  testimony  at 
a  damage  stilt  hrou^t  by  survivors  of  the 
19S9  raid  on  the  Black  Panther  Party  head- 
quarters, the  former  head  of  tbe  F3  J.'s  Chi- 
cago olBce  confirmed  that  the  operation  had 
been  initiated  as  part  of  the  Bureau's  cam- 
paign to  "neutraSze"  what  It  o^ed  "Mack 
nationalist  hate-type  groups."  Appereirtly  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  ordered  these  actions  to  pre- 
vent the  emergence  of  a  black  leader  who 
could  become  a  "black  messlah"  and  unify 
black  nationalist  groups. 

Non-violent  splinter  groups  like  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  have  long  Insisted  that 
they  were  a  special  target  of  tbe  Bureau, 
and  F.BJ.  docxnnents,  recently  made  public 
under  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit, 
conflmi  that  the  Btireau  launched  a  special 
S.WJP.  disruption  campaign  as  part  of  its 
countertntelllgence  program.  "Cointelpro : 
The  FBI's  Secret  War  on  Political  Freedom." 
edited  by  Cathy  Perkiis,  documents  how  the 
P3.I.  tried  to  get  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona Board  of  Regents  to  fire  a  professor  who 
happened  to  be  an  S.W.P.  member,  sent  a 
fake  letter  from  a  "concerned  mother"  al- 
leging subversive  activities  against  an  S.WJ*. 
school  board  candidate,  harassed  a  scoutmas- 
ter whose  wife  was  an  S.W.P.  member  and, 
to  generate  mutual  suspicion,  created  the 
Impression  that  an  S.W.P  officer  had  stolen 
funds  from  a  S.W.P.  defense  committee. 

So  what  else  is  new?  old-time  Bureau 
critics  might  well  ask.  After  all.  the  trial 
of  .Tadith  Coplon  In  1949  for  passing  Justice 
Department  intelligence  reports  to  her  Soviet 
sweetheart  revealed  that  the  F.B.I,  tapped 
telephones  and  sat  sUently  by  while  the 
prosecutor  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
electronic  sun-elllance.  (Her  convictions  were 
later  reversed.)  And  the  Coplon  reports 
showed  that  the  Bureau  compiled  a  dossier 
on  the  actor  Frederic  Mardi  and  his  wife 
because  they  had  been  Inrolved  in  the  Henry 
Wallace  movement,  and  on  a  music  student 
because  he  visited  the  New  Jersey  headquar- 
ters of  the  Communist  Party  to  talk  with  his 
mother.  Moreover,  muckrakers  like  Fred 
Cook  in  his  book  "The  FBI  Nobody  Knows," 
and  Max  Lowenthal  in  "The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,"  not  to  mention  former 
agents  like  William  Turner  (  "Hoover's  FBI: 
The  Men  and  the  Myth")  and  Normal  Olle- 
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stad  ("Inside  the  FBI")  had  all,  in  one  way 
oc  anaCher,  blown  tbe  whistle  and  the  siren 
on  t&e  KB'X 

One-  difference  between  then  and  now  is 
tbatt  until  recent  years  the  Btueau  had  won 
the  puMle  lelatloia  war.  hr  addition  to 
attacking  iSie  character  and  motives  of  its 
detractors,  the  Bureau,  encouraged  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet  to  write  "The  FBI  in  Our 
Open  Society,"  an  attempt  to  refute  Its 
critics  seriatum.  Thus  critics  of  tbe  Bureau 
were  largely  discotmted  by  establishment 
joornallEts,  too  complacent  to  do  any  in- 
vestigative checking  of  their  own.  The  critics 
were  ignored  by  Congress,  which  by  and 
large  was  reluctant  to  do  battle  with  the 
keeper  of  the  nation's  (and  presumably  their 
own)  secrets  and  skeletons,  and  were  dis- 
missed by  Fresldents  and  most  Attorneys 
Oeneral,  reluctant  to  Jeopardize  tbelr  policy 
agendas  by  taking  on  Washington's  most 
farmldabla  biueaucrat-polltlclan.  And  In 
case  anyone  had  any  funny  Ideas,  dont  forget 
that  when  tbe  Bureau  bad  oompromlsing 
information,  say  about  a  Congressman,  it 
was  standard  operating  procedure  to  confront 
him  with  the  knswliedge  but  pramiae 
discretion. 

Bvw  since  J.  Edgar  Hoover  took  over  the 
Bureau  in  1924.  the  F3X  has  contrcdled  Its 
own  image:  in  the  ISSO's  as  a  gan^  of  gang- 
busting  G-men:  rturtng  World  War  H  as  a 
crack  antl-Nasl  caunt^esplonage  outfit; 
after  the  war  as  the  nemesis  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy;  and  more 
recently  aa  an  army  o£  peace-keeping  Rf"*™ 
Z^lmbalist  Jr's.  In  tbe  aftermath  of  the  dis- 
closures occasioned  by  Watergate,  various 
Freedom  of  InXoriDatlou  Act  suits  and  the 
internal  power  struggle  foUowhig  Hoover's 
deathv  one  hoped  Mr.  Ungar's  book  would 
hi^  ua  to  see  the  F3X  without  Its  charcoal- 
gray  suit  on;  that  It  would  give  us  an  im- 
partial eidculus  for  coviputiag  the  damages, 
dang««  and  benefits  this  uolcpi*  instititf  ioa 
has  inflicted  and/or  conferred  on  these 
United  States.  Instead,  Mr.  Ungar  has  gotten 
a  little  bogged  down  in  F3.L  trinrla  (e^e- 
cially  in  the  fliat  half  of  the  book),  and 
although  he  makes  a  number  at  useful  eon- 
tributloos  to  V.BS.  literature  and  betrays 
no  pro-  or  anti-Bureau  biask  the  big  questions 
remain  xuianawered,  tbe  great  iasues  under- 
explored. 

Among  the  contributions:  he  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  F.BJ.  folkways,  values  and  insti- 
tutions, rare  in  books  about  the  P.BX  written 
by  outsiders.  Thus  we  learn  that  F3J.  men 
have  most  respect  far  an  agent  who  has  shot 
scHneone  in  the  line  of  dvrty  or,  aeotmd  best, 
been  wounded  himself.  We  are  told  how  for 
years  F£.L  cars  had  to  be  black  and  shiny, 
tbtis  they  were  worthless  fox  surveiUance.  lu 
a  bit  of  Kremlinology,  F3.I.  style,  we  are  told 
that  field  offices  featiu%  portraits  of  Hoover 
and  the  current  Director  KeUy,  but  none 
of  L.  Patrick  Cray  Jr.,  who  lesigned  as  Acting 
Director  after  it  was  revealed  that  be  had 
destroyed  some  Watergate  evidence.  Also,  we 
learn  that  after  Gray  ran  into  trouble,  the 
Director's  name  was  dropped  from  tbe  ere- 
aentiali  all  agents  carry,  possibly  an  economy 
measure. 

One  wishes  Mr.  Ungar  had  done  more  to 
explore  the  implications  of  some  of  his 
o'oservations,  but  it  is  nevertheless  vcUuable 
to  hear  an  agent  who  had  for  years  partici- 
pated lu  "the  system  of  defying  the  rules  and 
faking  details  of  reports  and  statistics"  ask 
the  troubling  question,  "How  does  a  guy  learn 
to  cheat  and  lie  on  a  dally  basis  regarding 
administrative  matters  but  then  become  per- 
lectly  honest  on  the  witness  stand?" 

Mr.  Ungar  also  has  new  Information  on  the 
Bureau's  formal  and  Informal  authority 
structures,  with  much  original  organization- 
chart  detail  on  how  an  agent  moves  up 
through  and/or  gets  shifted  around  the 
rtmks.  One  wishes,  however,  that  he  had 
said  a  little  more  about  the  Rlattonahlp 
of  the  incentive  system  to  Bureau  prtortties. 
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For  example,  we  are  told  tbat  agenta  who 
were  InTolved  In  the  civil  rights  atrugglea  of 
the  inld-l»60'B  found  that  their  careers  pros- 
pered In  later  years.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Bureau  seemed  to  have  set  ItaeU  against  the 
ideology  of  Integration,  so  one  Is  curious 
as  to  whether  the  rewards  for  civil  rights 
activity  were  accidental  or  Intentloiml.  And 
we  gain  some  perspective  on  tension  between 
the  F.B.I,  and  other  intelligence  agencies 
wlien  A-e  hear  a  C  I.A.  man  comment.  "It 
WX--  especially  important  to  cover  yourself  by 
reporting  back  home,  whenever  ycu  talked 
'.viiU  Bureau  people.  Otherwise  it  might  be 
cli.-itorted  by  them." 

"FBI"  adds  some  original  material  to  our 
nie  on  the  Agency's  past  as  well  as  bringing 
us  new  news  about  its  present  circumstance. 
Some  of  It  Is  In  the  FBI  "s  favor,  such  as 
his  account  of  how  the  Butte,  Mont.,  office 
quietly  neutralized  some  balloons  the  Japa- 
nese launched  from  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II  that  were  loaded  with  incendiary  de- 
vices and  anti-personnel  bombs  and  were 
surprisingly  successful  at  starting  fires  and 
Injuring  campers.  Mr.  Ungar's  chapter,  called 
"Big  Brother."  on  the  FB.I.'s  computeriza- 
tion after  years  of  resistance.  Is  particularly 
chilling.  Including  his  conclusion  that  "The 
fundamental  question  has  become  whether 
It  Is  too  late,  whether  the  P.B.I,  has  already 
created  such  a  mass  of  centralized  and  com- 
puterized Information  that  no  amount  of 
tampering,  adjusting  and  controlling  would 
eliminate  the  basic  threat.  If  that  amount 
of  information  about  citizens  and  their  pos- 
sible wrongdoing  Is  concentrated  In  a  single 
agency  and  Is  so  easily  retrievable,  the  po- 
tential Is  there  for  a  government  to  make 
Judgments  about  their  future  behavior  or 
to  try  new  experiments  in  social  control." 

In  addition  to  adding  to  our  knowledge 
one  suspects  his  description  of  the  break-In 
at  the  FB.I.'s  Media.  Pa.,  office  In  1971  wUl 
add  to  the  F.B.I.'s  knowledge.  The  Bureau 
has  yet  to  solve  the  case,  but  Unger  tells  us 
authoritatively  that  the  Media  team  had  been 
organized  Into  three  groups.  The  burglars 
who  broke  Into  the  office  and  stole  the  docu- 
ments: the  sorters,  who  decided  which  docu- 
ments were  important  and  processed  them 
accordingly;  and  the  disseminators,  who  de- 
cided which  Journalists  <;hc)iild  ^ct  what  ma- 
terials in  what  order. 

Incidentally,  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
because  Mr.  Ungar  h.i.s  provided  neither 
chapter  notes  nor  footnotes  It  Is  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  accuracy  of  his  material.  The 
story  about  the  Japanese  balloons,  for  In- 
stance, sounds  as  If  it  comes  from  the  F.B.I. 
files.  If  so.  did  Mr.  Ungar  check  It  out?  One 
doesn't  expect  him  to  reveal  his  sources  on 
the  Media  break-In  but  one  wishes  he  had 
given  .some  Inkling  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
documentation.  The  unfortunate  re.sult  is 
ihat  we  must  treat  much  of  what  Mr.  tJngar 
says  the  way  we  would  treat  a  raw  F.B.I. 
file — with  suspicion.  Although  it  should 
quickly  be  noted  that  Mr.  Ungar  himself 
appears  unbiased  and  is  what  the  Bureau 
would  (or  should)  call  'a  usually  reliable 
-source." 

He  hxs  given  vs.  then,  a  i.i.v  ai.cl  li'ghlv 
suggestive  file  on  the  F.B.I.  But  alas,  like 
the  F.B.I,  files  thenwelves,  he  h.\s  raised  but 
not  really  explored  the  cr!tic;i!  questior.s, 
which  I  take  to  be  three. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Ungar  says  he  «et  out 
to  conduct  "an  unbiased  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  FBI.  how  It  works,  who  peoples 
it  and  what  It  does."  He  has  done  that  to  a 
degree,  but  one  can't  really  understand  any- 
thing about  the  FBI.  unless  one  understands 
the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  converted  th« 
corrupt  old  Bureau  of  InteUl^ence  Into  the 
streamlined,  modern  F.B.I.  Mr  Hoover's 
presence  still  dominates  the  Bureau  long 
after  his  absence,  his  values  Inform  Its  as- 
sumptions and  It  Is  therefore  accurate  that 
the  new  F3.I.  headquarters  Is  called  the 
J.  Eflcar  Hoover  Building 
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But  Mr.  Hoover  as  presented  by  Mr  Uncar 
nilgbt  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  "Rag- 
time." We  hear  him  mispronounce  words 
he  often  used  such  as  Communist  ("Com- 
mlnlst")  (and  paeudo  ("swaydo"),  a  term 
which  generally  accompanied  intellectual  or 
liberal,  but  nobody  was  allowed  to  correct 
him.  The  "author"  of  best  sellers,  such  as 
"The  Masters  of  Deceit."  he  neither  wrote 
his  books  nor  read  them.  His  style  was  to 
behave  as  if  he  were  In  Imminent  danger, 
thus  in  restaurants  he  sat  against  the  wall 
so  he  could  see  who  was  approaching,  and 
In  his  chaufleured  limousine  he  would  put 
his  hat  on  one  side  of  the  rear  window  ledge 
and  then  sink  down  In  the  corner  on  the 
other  side  of  the  car.  on  the  as-sumptlon  that 
wjuld-be  .-assassins  would  fire  at  the  hat.  We 
are  even  told  thnt  in  an  effort  to  understand 
the  radicii!  forces  In  the  country  he  held 
'long  arguinents  with  Emma  Goldman  and 
others  he  had  deported  during  the  Palmer 
nild  ciH." 

Based  t  i  wh<»t  wo  know  about  Mr.  Hoover 
from  lit  her  sources,  he  had  no  tolerance  for 
ambiguity  and  other  traits  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  classic  authoritarian  per- 
sjuahty.  such  as  the  need  to  dominate  his 
.subordinates  while  being  deferential  to  his 
(Presidential)  superiors.  Mr.  Hoover's  F.B.I. 
was  ideological  traffic  cop  to  the  nation.  We 
cannot  blame  Mr.  Unijar  for  not  being  Erik 
Erllcsoii.  and  he  did  not  set  out  to  write  a 
psychci-history,  but  we  will  never  under- 
stand the  F3.I  until  we  understand  Its  rffl 
faclu  fuiinder  and  his  Imprint  cm  the  Bu- 
reau. 

A  secuiid  question  has  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  Ideology  and  bureaucracy. 
What  portion  of  the  Bureau's  incursions  on 
constitutionally  protected  territory  may  we 
attribute  to  policy  and  what  portion  to  Its 
way  of  doing  business?  Doesn't  a  secret,  rig- 
idly hlerarchlL-al  organization  which  Judges 
performance  by  statistics  and  deBnes  reality 
primarily  by  what  It  puts  on  paper  give  rise 
to  bureaucratic  Imperatives  that  are  the 
equivalent  of  ideolojy? 

How  typical  Is  the  agent  who  told  Ungar 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  forbidden  pro- 
cedures against  "extremists"  "If  necessary 
to  get  the  Job  done"?  Mr.  Ungar  tells  us  with- 
out further  comment  that  as  recently  as 
1974  the  Bureau  carried  on  Its  shelf  of  "sub- 
versive" literattue.  a  hefty  collection  of  the 
"liberal  "  magazine,  Tlie  Nation.  As  It  hap- 
pens. The  Nation  Is  a  left-liberal  magazine 
with  the  singular  distinction  of  having  loud- 
ly challenged  the  P.B.I.  during  the  pervasive 
JouruHli.stic  silence  of  the  cold  war.  which 
leads  oi!C  to  wonder  how  common  Is  the 
Bure.iir.s  practice  of  mlsurlng  Ideological 
labels  to  identify  l>ureaucratlc  and  political 
Lveniie:;.' 

We  are  U)Id  that  after  Judge  Irving  Kauf- 
man "tnteaced  the  Rosenbergs  to  death  In 
the  .so-called  atom  spy  case,  Mr.  Hoover 
•started  dolne;  him  favors,  such  as  dispatch- 
ing a  cliaiitfeured  limousine  to  pick  him  up 
at  the  airport  when  he  went  to  visit  his  son 
at  college  in  Oklahoma.  One  Is  curious  what 
"favor"  Mr.  Hoover  thought  he  was  return- 
ing, or  does  the  F.B.I,  routinely  make  its  bu- 
reauora'-y  available  to  those  In  high  places 
whose  actions  accord  with  It.s  policy  prefer- 
ences? The  Socialist  Workers  Party  argues 
that  Hll  of  the  F.B.I.'s  actions  agaliwt  them 
may  be  seen  as  part  of  a  consistent  strategy 
since  '  The  ruling  class,  which  runs  the  gov- 
ernment, is  convinced  that  It  would  be  better 
for  them  If  socialism  were  considered  Illegit- 
imate or  'subversive.'  "  There  Is  insight  be- 
hind the  S.W.P.  rhetoric,  but  my  own  sus- 
picion Ls  that  Marxist  analysis  is  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  peculiar  blur  of  Ideology 
Into  bureiiucratlc  momentum  that  .seems  to 
characterize  the  FBI.  Either  way  a  careful 
study  Is  needed. 

Finally.  It  Is  Imperative  to  open  up  the 
debate  on  the  role  of  a  secret  police  In  a 
democratic  society  Only  In  April  1975,  Ung.^r 
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reminds  us,  was  It  revealed  that  the  FBJ. — 
Kelly  Included — had  kept  certain  confldentUI 
flies  from  Attorneys  Oenena  Bloh»rd«on  and 
Saxbe,  each  of  whom  aaeured  us  that  he  had 
the  Bureau  under  control.  How  can  we  know 
that  Attorney  General  Levi  Is  faring  that 
much  better? 

The  boundary  of  secrecy  which  has  sur- 
rounded the  Bureau  has  prevented  the  Bu- 
reau from  testing  Its  aasimiptions  In  the 
public  policy  marketplace,  and  It  has  pre- 
vented the  public  from  even  knowing  what 
the  Issues  are.  Fragmentary  snapshots  In  Mr. 
Ungar's  book,  such  as  the  picture  of  an 
PJ3.I.  Informant  sitting  silently  In  the  car 
while  a  nlghtrlder  shoots  and  kills  civil 
rights  worker  Viola  Lluzzo  back  In  the  mld- 
1960'8.  only  hint  at  the  great  Issues  that  have 
yet  to  enter  the  public  dialogue.  To  what 
extent  U  the  F.BJ. — through  Its  vast  net- 
work of  Informants,  and  out  of  the  most 
benign  motives — subsidizing  crime  and.  In 
rare  cases,  murder?  If,  as  a  number  of  Bu- 
reau critics  suggest,  the  F.B.I.  ought  to  get 
out  of  the  political  surveillance  bixslness  al- 
together, what  does  one  do  about  the  truly 
terrorist  organizations  such  as  the  8.L.A.,  the 
New  World  Liberation  Army,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan?  How  can  we  prevent  a  bombing  of 
La  Guardia  Airport  without  violating  the 
liberties  we  are  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion? 

The  F.B.I,  has  not  been  forced  to  address 
such  Issues  In  public  because  It  has  never 
been  accountable  to  the  public.  Books  like 
"FBI"  ought  to  hold  the  Bureau  accountable. 
That  Mr.  Ungar  Is  not  oblivious  to  the  need 
for  such  accountability  Is  evident  from  his 
report  of  an  Interview  Acting  Dh^ctor  WU- 
Uam  RuckleshauB  had  with  an  F.BJ.  veteran 
who  was  being  considered  for  the  Job  of 
Associate  Director.  What  would  he  say, 
Ruckleshaus  asked.  If  he  were  asked  In  the 
course  of  Congressional  testimony,  whether 
he  had  ever  participated  In  an  Illegal  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  F3  J.7  "Well,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"I  would  tell  him  that  was  none  of  his 

damn  business." 


ELECTION  BILLS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'X  A1  iVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
Ls  a  summary  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
election  bill,  H.R.  12406  and  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  bill.  S.  3065.  This  sum- 
mary is  a  reprint  offered  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  only  represents  those  differ- 
ences as  of  the  beginning  of  Senate  de- 
bate on  March  16. 

Since  then,  of  course,  several  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted.  Some  of  them 
are  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments and  others  are  far  more  substan- 
tive in  nature. 

I  believe  tliiii  summary  will  aid  my 
colleagues  as  they  work  through  this 
maze  of  complicated  legislation.  I  also 
believe  it  is  important  for  the  Hoase  to 
understand  that  this  bill  Is  a  major,  com- 
prehensive revision  of  our  election  law. 

The  listing  follows: 

SU.MNiARV   OF  THE   KET  DITFERENOES  BETWIIM 

S.  3065  AND  nM.  12406 
Where .is  both  bills  would  reconstitute  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  In  an  Identical 
manner   H  R.  12406  would  have  the  terms  of 
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one  member  of  the  Commission  expire  each 
year,  providing  that  the  terms  tS  a  member 
representing  one  political  plurty  ahall  «cplre 
on  alternate  yean.  S.  8065,  on  iiie  ottier  hahd^ 
provides  that  the  terms  of  tw6  mraabers  not 
affiliated  with  the  same  party  expire  every 
two  years  so  that  members  are  not  reap- 
pointed In  an  election  year. 

HJl.  12406  requires,  as  does  S.  3065,  the 
affirmative  vote  of  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission In  order  to  establish  guidelines.  Initi- 
ate clvn  actions,  render  advisory  opinions, 
make  regulations,  conduct  Investigations,  or 
report  apparent  violations  of  law.  However, 
S.  3065  contains  an  additional  provision  that 
no  less  than  two  of  the  four  members  voting 
in  favor  of  such  actions  shall  he  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party. 

H.R.  12406  provides  that  the  terms  of  all 
the  present  Commissioners,  expire  when  all 
the  new  Commissioners  are  appointed  and 
qualified,  whereas  In  S.  3065,  at  pp.  6  and  6 
of  the  bill,  the  existing  Commissioners'  terms 
would  expire  when  a  majority  of  the  new 
Commissioners  are  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  8.  3065  provision  Is  Intended  to  permit 
the  new  Commission  to  begin  operations  at 
an  earlier  date.  In  the  event  a  delay  occurs 
in  the  appointment  or  qualification  of  one 
or  two  Commissioners. 

an.  12406  has  an  Identical  provision  to 
S.  3065  prohibiting  Commissioners  from  en- 
gaging in  any  outside  business  or  professional 
activity  while  holding  office.  However,  under 
Section  101(c)  (1)  on  page  4  of  S.  3065  this 
prohibition  would  not  become  effective  imtll 
two  years  after  the  date  the  hill  becomes 
law. 

S.  3065,  at  Sections  101(d)  and  101(g) 
contains  certain  transfer  and  continuity  pro- 
visions which  are  not  In  H.R.  12406.  These 
are  summarized  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
Committee's  report  on  S.  3066. 

Both  bills  contain  certain  changes,  many 
of  which  are  similar.  In  the  definitional  sec- 
tions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  and  are  located  at  pages  8-11  of  S. 
3065  and  6-10  of  H.R.  12406. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  103 
of  S.  3065  contain  provisions  to  reduce  the 
accounting  and  recordkeeping  burdens  for 
political  committees  by  requiring  that  rec- 
ords be  kept  only  on  contributions  In  excess 
of  $100  Instead  of  In  excess  of  $10.  S.  3065 
also  has  a  provision  which  states  that  a 
contributor's  occupation  does  not  have  to 
include  the  name  of  the  employer,  firm, 
business  associate,  customers  or  clients  for 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  purposes.  These 
are  set  forth  at  pages  11,  12,. and  13  of  S. 
3065.  H.R.  12406  does  not  contain  any  pro- 
Visions  with  reject  to  this  subject  matter. 

Section  104(a)  of  S.  3066.  at  page  12  of  the 
bill  provides  that  in  a  non-election  year,  a 
candidate  and  his  authorised  committees 
must  file  quarterly  reports  only  for  CLuarters 
In  which  more  than  $5,000  In  contributions 
have  been  received,  or  more  than  $5,000  In 
expenditures  have  been  made.  Section  104 
(a)  of  H.R.  12406  has  a  similar  provision  but 
would  exempt  quarterly  reporting  In  non- 
election  years  wherein  a  candidate  and  his 
authorized  committees  had  received  contri- 
butions or  made  expenditures  In  any  cal- 
endar quarter  totalling  In  excess  of  $10,000. 

Section  106  of  BJct.  12406  contains  a  pro- 
vision amending  2  USC  437(a)(1)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  principal  campaign  committee 
of  a  candidate  or  any  other  authorized  polit- 
ical committee  which  receives  or  makes  con- 
tributions on  a  candidate's  behalf  shall  main- 
tain one  or  more  checking  accounts,  at  the 
discretion  of  any  such  committee,  at  a  de- 
pository designated  by  the  candidate.  Exist- 
ing law  merely  requires  the  keeping  of  "a 
checking  account."  S.  3066  does  not  contain 
a  provision  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

H.R.  12406  revises  the  advisory  opinion 
provisions  of  2  USC  437(f)   to  provide  that 


aU  adviswy  opinions,  (be  transacUim  or  ac- 
ttvl^'wtth  MqMct  to  «bioli  la  no!  subjeet 
to  an  existing  rule  or  regulation.  Atall  he 
transmitted  to  the  Ctongreas  as  a  proposed 
rule  or  regtilatlon.  8.  3066,  however,  would 
require  only  those  advlaory  oi^alons  which 
set  forth  a  rule  of  general  applicability  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  as  a  proposed 
rule  or  regulation. 

HM.  12406,  at  Section  108(d)  has  the  ef- 
fect of  requiring  the  Commission  to  trans- 
mit all  Its  outstanding  advisory  (pinions, 
which  are  not  the  subject  of  an  existing  rule 
or  regulation,  to  the  Congress  for  review. 
Section  107  of  S.  3065  (pp.  17-19  of  Qxe  bill) 
and  Section  108  <rf  B.R.  12406  (pp.  15-17  of 
the  bill)  contain  the  respective  provisions 
wUch  would  amend  the  advisory  opinions 
provisions  of  existing  law. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  the  two 
bills  provide  for  similar  conciliation  and  civU 
enforcement  procedures.  H.R.  13406,  how- 
ever, does  provide  for  a  clvU  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding the  greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  or 
eiQ)endlture  Involved  In  a  violation  where 
such  violation  Is  not  a  knowing  and  willful 
one.  E.  8065  does  not  have  such  a  provision. 
The  Hotise  bill  also  provides  a  civil  penalty, 
where  a  violation  Is  knowing  and  willful,  to 
be  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an  amount  equal 
to  200  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  any  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  involved  in  such  vi- 
olation, whereas  S.  3065  would  provide  a  civil 
penalty  for  a  knowing  and  willful  violation 
of  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an  amount  equal 
to  300  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  any  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  Involved  in  the  viola- 
tion. 

HJl.  124C6  requires  the  Commission  to 
make  every  endeavor,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  30  days,  to  correct  or  prevent  a  violation 
by  informal  methods  of  conciliation,  except 
under  certain  specified  circumstances-  just 
prior  to  an  election  which  are  set  forth  on 
page  20  of  that  bUl.  The  Senate  bUl,  S.  3066, 
would  not  bind  the  Commission  to  30  days 
of  conciliation  efforts,  so  that  It  would  have 
some  discretion  to  take  Immediate  action  to 
invoke  the  civU  relief  provisions  of  the  law 
in  the  event  that  it  determined  that  there 
was  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion had  occurred,  or  was  about  to  occur. 
of  such  magnitude  and  natiu-e  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  would  compel  Imme- 
diate resort  to  the  courts  for  Judicial  relief. 
As  stated  on  page  8  of  the  Committee  report 
on  S.  3065,  "If  such  a  situation  does  not  occur 
the  OMnmiasion  is  expected  to  pursue  with 
diligence,  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
an  attempt  to  correct  or  prevent  all  viola- 
tions by  informal  methods,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  the  bill." 

There  are  two  additional  provisions  In 
the  enforcement  portion  of  H.R.  12406  which 
are  not  contained  in  S.  3065.  The  first  is  on 
page  18  of  that  bill,  and  states  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Conamlsslon  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  inquire  into  or  Investigate  the 
utilization  or  activities  of  any  staff  employee 
of  any  person  holding  Federal  office  without 
first  consulting  with  such  person  holding 
Federal  office.  An  affidavit  given  by  the  per- 
son holding  Federal  office  that  such  staff  em- 
ployee is  performing  his  regularly  assigned 
duties  shall  be  a  complete  bar  to  any  further 
inqtiiry  or  Investigation  of  the  matter  in- 
volved." 

The  second  provision  In  the  enforcement 
portion  of  H.R.  12406,  not  contained  in  S. 
3065,  Is  on  page  26  of  that  bill,  and  provides 
that  any  member  of  the  Conunlsslon,  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission  or  any  other  person 
who  makes  public  any  notification  or  in- 
vestigation under  new  Section  313(a)(2). 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  person 
receiving  such  notification  or  the  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  investigation  is  made. 


shall  be  fined  iibt  man  than  $2,000.  If  tt  is 
a  knowing  and  'willfol  violation,  the  fine 
would  be  $6,000. 

Tbie  other  dlfferenees  in  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  two  Mils  can  be  found  in 
Section  108,  pages  19-27  of  S.  8086,  and  Sec- 
tion 109,  pages  18-26  of  HJt.  UM6. 

Section  110(a)(2)  of  HJR.  12406  requires 
the  Commission  to  give  priority  to  auditing 
and  field  Investigating  the  verification  for, 
and  the  receipt  and  use  of,  any  payments 
received  by  a  candidate  under  the  public 
financing  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  S.  3065  does  not  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

Section  110(b)  of  H.R.  12406  contains  a 
provision  which  wotild  permit  the  Congress 
to  disapprove  a  part  of  a  regulation  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission,  rather  thim  have 
to  take  disapproval  action  with  existing  law. 
S.  3065  does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

Section  110(c)  of  HJt.  12406  contains  a 
provision  at  pp.  27-28  of  the  bill  not  in  8. 
3065,  that  in  any  proceeding,  including  any 
civil  or  criminal  enforcement  proceeding 
against  any  person  charged  with  a  violation 
of  the  Act  or  the  public  financing  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  no  rule,  regu- 
lation, guidelines,  advisory  opinion,  opinion 
of  counsel,  or  any  other  pronouncement  by 
the  Commission  or  by  any  of  its  members, 
officers  or  employees,  (other  than  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission  which  has  be- 
come effective)  shall  be  used  against  any 
person,  either  as  having  the  force  of  law,  as 
creating  any  presumption  of  violation  or 
criminal  intent,  or  as  admissahle  in  evidence 
against  such  person  or  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. 

S.  3065  would  repeal  Section  456  of  Title  2, 
United  States  Code,  which  gives  the  Com- 
mission power  to  disqualify  candidates  in  fu- 
ture elections.  Section  ill  of  HJl.  12406 
would  retain  this  section  and  provide  30  days 
prior  to  the  Conmilsslon's  being  able  to  ex- 
ercise its  disqualification  powers. 

Section  112  of  HM.  12406  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  would  repeal  existing  Section 
2  USC  43  requiring  copies  of  all  reports  to 
be  filed  with  appropriate  state  officers.  S.  3065 
does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  limiting 
contributions  and  expenditures,  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  bUls  would  be 
that  HJa.  12406  would  limit  contributioi^ 
by  persons  to  political  committees  in  any  cal- 
ends year  to  an  aggregate  of  $1,000.  This  is 
not  in  8.  3065,  and.  under  present  law.  for 
example,  an  individual  could  make  up  to  a 
$25,000  contribution  In  a  calendar  year  to  a 
political  committee  which  is  not  authorized 
to  receive  funds  on  behalf  of  a  particular 
candidate  or  where  the  funds  are  not  ear- 
nuirked  for  a  particular  candidate — assum- 
ing that  the  individual  has  not  made  any 
other  contributions  in  that  year. 

S.  3065  has  a  provision  limiting  contribu- 
tions one  political  committee  can  make  to 
another  political  committee,  (other  than  to  a 
political  committee  authorized  to  receive 
funds  on  behalf  of  a  particulsu-  candidate)  to 
an  aggregate  of  $25,000  in  a  calendar  year. 
Under  present  law,  such  contributions  are 
unlimited.  H.R.  12406  would  limit  that 
amount  to  $5,000  in  a  calendar  year.  Both 
biUs  contain  similar,  though  not  identical 
language  directed  at  curtailing  the  vertical 
proliferation  of  contributions  by  political 
conunlttees.  See  pages  29-31  of  H.R.  12406 
and  pages  27-29  of  8.  3065  for  a  comparison 
of  these  provisions. 

S.  3065  and  HJEl.  12406  both  propose  a  re- 
vision of  existing  SecticMi  610  of  Title  18  re- 
lated to  limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditiures  by  oorporaticms  and  labor  orga- 
nizations. The  changes  proposed  by  both  bills 
are  similar  with  the  follovtng  key  flKoaptlans. 
First,  S.  3065  contains  language  at  page  86 
of  that  bin,  which  would  treat  public  utility 
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holding  c<Hnpanles  the  same  »s  other  CiM:- 
ponitloiia  for  purpoeas  of  th«  limitaUons  on 
contributions  and  expenditures  aet  forth  in 
the  aectlon.  Second.  HJt.  12400  contains  lan- 
guage at  page  40  of  that  blU  which  prorldee 
that  an  inoorporated  trade  association  or  a 
separate  segregated  fund  established  by  an 
Incorporated  trade  association  would  be  per- 
mitted to  solicit  contributions  from  the 
stockholdara  and  executive  officers  of  the 
member  corporations  of  such  trade  aasocla- 
tlon  and  the  families  of  such  stockholders 
and  executive  officers.  This  could  be  done  to 
the  extent  that  any  such  solicitation  of  such 
stockholders  and  executive  oCBcers  and  their 
famlUea  had  been  separately  and  specifically 
approved  by  the  member  corporation  In- 
volved, and  such  member  corporation  bad 
not  approved  any  such  solicitation  by  mure 
than  one  such  trade  association  In  any  cal- 
endar year.  Third,  S.  3065  contains  a  defi- 
nition of  stocUioIders  not  In  HJl.  12400. 

HJt.  12406  at  page  44  of  the  bill,  raises  the 
limitation  on  contributions  of  currency 
from  $100,  which  is  In  existing  law  and  in 
S.  3065,  to  92S0.  It  also  sets  a  specific  crimi- 
nal penalty,  not  in  S.  3065,  for  any  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  the 
$250  prohlblUon. 

H.R.  12406  restates  exiatiug  Section  616 
related  to  honorariums,  whereas  S.  3065 
would  Increase  the  amount  of  individual 
honorariums  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  EUid  the 
aggregate  calendar  year  amount  which  may 
be  received  as  an  bonorarium  from  $15,000 
to  $24,000. 

H.R.  12406  at  page  45  of  that  bill,  con- 
tains criminal  penalties  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable for  any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  commits  a  violation  of  the  Act  In- 
volving the  making,  receiving,  or  reporting 
of  atny  contribution  or  expenditure  having 
a  value  In  an  aggregate  of  $5,000  or  more 
during  a  calendar  year,  wlaereas  S.  3065 
would  provide  for  criminal  penalties  where 
such  agg^regate  amounts  is  $1,000  or  more.  Al- 
so, with  reject  to  the  impo-sition  of  criminal 
penalties,  S.  3065,  at  page  44  of  the  bill,  pro- 
vides that  a  conciliation  agreement  under 
certain  circumstances  would  be  a  complete 
defense  to  criminal  prosecuciou.  H  R.  12406 
does  not  have  such  a  provision. 

Section  115  of  HJi.  12406,  at  page  47  of 
that  bill,  contains  a  provision  providing  for 
the  termination  of  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission on  March  31.  1977.  if  either  House 
of  the  Congress,  by  appropriate  action  de- 
termines that  such  determination  shall  take 
effect.  This  provision  requires  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  each  Hou-se  of  the  Con- 
gress, commencing  January  3,  1977.  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  elections  of  candidates 
for  Federal  office  conducted  in  1976,  the  op- 
eration of  the  public  financing  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
such  elections,  and  tlie  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  these  committees  to  report 
to  their  respective  Houses  not  later  than 
March  1,  1977,  with  a  recommendation  of 
whether  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  terminated  on  March  31.  1977. 

Although  there  are  ether  less  substantive 
differences  between  the  two  blll>.  as  well  as 
some  drafting  difference?,  the  final  major 
difference  is  the  provision  in  HR.  12406, 
which  S.  3065  does  not  have,  providing  that 
an  individual  who  has  ceased  actively  to 
>eek  election  to  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President,  to  cease  receiving  public 
(unds  and  return  those  funds  received  by 
that  candidate  which  are  not  used  to  defray 
qualified  campaign  expenses.  These  provi- 
sions relating  to  both  matching  ftinds  and 
direct  grant  payments  are  set  forth  at  pages 
55-57  of  H3.  1M0«. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  governed  by 
Portugal  for  nearly  five  centuries,  the 
mld-Atlantlc  islands  of  the  Azores  have 
long  resented  the  second-class  role  to 
which  Portugal  relegated  them.  All 
through  last  year,  the  poUtical  turmoil 
in  Li-sbon  stirred  simmering  discontent 
into  a  strong  movement  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Azoreans  to  map  their  own  des- 
tins' — should  Portugal  go  Communist. 

Banding  together,  under  the  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Azores— FLF — the 
Azorean  people  have  placed  tlieir  lives  in 
jeopardy  by  publicly  declaring  their  in- 
tention of  seceding  from  Portugal.  In  re- 
turn for  their  longstanding  friendship 
with  the  United  States,  the  FLF  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  US.  Government  for  help. 

Tlie  Azores,  whose  people  have  always 
been  good  and  strong  allies  of  the  United 
States,  are  critical  to  U.S.  defense  capa- 
bility and  to  assisting  our  allies.  It  was 
here  that  the  United  States  refueled  its 
rescue  aircraft  to  Lsrael  during  the  1973 
Middle  East  war — the  only  European 
country  to  allow  us  to  land — enabling  the 
United  States  to  refuel  over  565  flights 
and  carry  more  than  20,000  tons  of  ur- 
gently needed  supplies  and  equipment  to 
Israeli  troops.  It  Is  here  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  bases  its  entire  mid-Atlantic  anti- 
submarine warfare  effort  that,  along 
with  wide  ranging  spotter  aircraft,  moni- 
tors the  entire  North  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
Soviet  submarine  activity.  TTirough  the 
two  major  sea  lanes  monitored  by  the 
Azores  pass  a  major  proportion  of  all 
oil  suppUes  traveling  by  supertanker 
from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
to  the  Western  World. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  February  1976  Issue 
of  National  Geographic  magazine  which 
gives  a  brief  look  at  the  attitudes  and 
way  of  life  of  the  approximately  300,000 
inhabitants  of  the  raid-Atlantic  archi- 
pelago of  the  Azores : 

The  .^/ ires.  Nint  Islands  in  Sb,\rch 

or  A  FuTxniE 

(By  DonMoeer) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tlie  mld-Atlautic  archipelago  known  as 
the  Azores  in  one  of  the  few  place.s  on  earth 
from  which  men  still  go  forth  in  small  boats 
with  hand  harpoons  to  challenge  the  greatest 
creatures  of  the  .seas.  The  whalers"  methods 
belong  to  another  century— appropriately 
enough,  for  in  the  .\2ores  time  moves  at  a 
pace  of  its  own,  the  decades  ticking  Into  each 
other  with  imperceptible  change.  That  pace, 
however,  has  quickened,  and  Jtist  as  the  days 
of  the  whalers  seem  numbered,  so  there 
seem.s  no  going  back  to  the  past  for  today's 
Aroreans 

POOR,  PERHAPS,  BUT  aiCH  Ui  CHABACTER 

The  nine  islands — some  900  square  miles 
altogether — are  separated  from  Europe  by  al- 
most a  thousand  mile*  and  from  North 
America  by  sixteen  hundred.  By  some  stand- 


ards, the  300.000  Inhabitants  are  generally 
poor  and  Ill-educated. 

They  are  also  hardworking,  generous  of 
spirit,  and  honest  almost  beyond  credibility. 
On  Corro,  the  smallest  of  the  Islands,  the  Jail 
baa  not  been  occupied  within  memory.  On 
any  island  a  visitor  who  forgets  a  pencil  stub 
or  near-empty  cigarette  package  In  a  cafe 
will  be  chased  down  the  street  by  an  Azorean 
trying  to  return  It. 

The  people  are  blessed  In  other  ways.  They 
live  on  old  volcanoes  rising  from  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Ridge  and  cloaked  in  rich  volcanic 
soil.  The  North  Atlantic  Current,  a  branch 
of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  ensures  a  climate 
without  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  earth 
bursts  forth  with  a  copious  harvest  of  crojw 
both  temperate  and  tropical;  corn  and  sugar 
t>cets  grow  here,  as  do  oranges,  bananas, 
and  tea.  Flowers  bloom  In  an  abundance  to 
delight  the  eye:  Indeed,  they  bestowed  the 
name  to  Flores,  a  small  island  at  the  western 
end  of  the  archipelago  where  pastures  are 
^parated  by  lush  hedges  of  hydrangeas. 

The  bells  of  the  lava-stone  churches  ou 
the  islands  peal  thrice  dally  In  towns  that 
were  fortified  to  repel  the  attacks  of  16th- 
century  pirates.  The  horse  and  oxcart  are 
giving  way  only  slowly  to  the  Internal-com- 
bi'stion  engine.  From  the  seaside  rocks  mea 
ca'-t  i^pts  for  silvery  chicharro.  High  on  ridges 
the  sails  of  a  few  old  windmills  revolve  slow- 
ly, turning  lava  millstones  that  grind  the 
corn. 

Sciene  and  pastoral  as  the  Islands  appear, 
they  are  being  disturbed  by  change.  Gov- 
erned by  Portugal  for  nearly  five  hundred 
yeur.=;,  Azoreans  have  long  felt  oppressed  by 
their  rulers  In  Lisbon.  In  the  past  year  a 
deepening  ideological  rift  aggravated  this  old 
grievance.  The  Islanders,  devoutly  Roman 
Catholic  and  Intensely  antl-Communlst,  be- 
came fearful  of  the  power  that  the  left  wing 
had  acquired  In  continental  Portugal. 

Demonstrations,  near  riots,  and  Impas- 
sioned rhetoric  charged  the  bucolic  Azorean 
atmosphere  with  political  electricity.  Along 
the  narrow  streets  of  Ponta  Delgada.  the 
Azores'  largest  city,  I  saw  many  buildings 
emblazoned  with  graffiti  advocating  inde- 
pendencia:   "The  Azores  for  the  Azoreans" 

Young  men  wore  shirts  stenciled  with  a 
fierce-looking  hawk — a(;or  means  "goshawk" 
in  Portiiguese^its  wings  spread  protectively 
above  nine  stars  representing  the  islands. 
Promenading  on  the  broad  waterfront  esplan- 
ade patterned  with  lava  and  Portuguese  lime- 
stone, they  greeted  each  other  with  a  thumbs- 
up  sign — the  symbol  of  the  Indejjendence 
movement 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  heard  the  refrain  everywhere.  For  years 
Portugal  had  been  "milking  the  golden  cow," 
Azoreans  claimed,  exploiting  the  Islands'  agri- 
cultural abundance,  taxing  Imports  and  ex- 
ports heavily,  and  providing  little  in  return. 
Then  to  that  was  added  leftist  control. 

This  long-standing  resentment  exploded 
last  summer  when  Azoreans  burned  a  Com- 
munist Party  headquarters  on  Tercelra, 
dumped  a  Commimlst  leader's  car  into  the 
sea  off  Sao  Miguel,  and  demonstrated  angri- 
ly in  major  towns.  By  the  end  of  the  smnmer 
they  had  driven  virtually  every  Communist 
leader  to  Lisbon  and  had  demanded — and 
won — the  ouster  of  a  number  of  unpopular 
Portuguese  officials.  Including  a  governor. 

The  cutting  edge  of  the  Independence 
movement  is  the  illegal  and  clandestine  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  the  Azores.  Since 
Azoreans  assume  that  Americans  are  sym- 
pathetic, a  visitor  from  the  United  States  has 
no  difficulty  meeting  FLA  members.  As  I 
traveled  about  the  Islands,  I  was  continually 
buttonholed  by  taxi  drivers,  office  workers, 
and  farmers  eager  to  tell  me  of  their  affilia- 
tion with  the  movement. 
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One  day  I  we&t  to  a  TiUage  on  84o  Miguel 
to  visit  a  priest  I'd  heard  ahoat.  I  met  him 
in  front  of  bis  ^urch,  a  ISth-oentorjr  buUd- 
ing  that  dominated  the  nlittewulMd  atoo* 
row  houses  of  the  village.  "How  many  people 
live  In  the  village?"  I  asked. 

"Fourteen  hundred,  approximately,"  he 
said  with  a  smile. 

"How  many  are  in  favor  of  Independence?" 

The  priest  smiled  again.  "At  least  eleven 
hundred,  approKlmately." 

In  the  churob  annex  we  sat  at  a  rough 
wooden  table  and  discussed  the  Independence 
movement.  A  dozen  men  gathered  around  to 
listen,  their  faoes  Intent.  "We  have  Buffered 
too  long  under  Portugal,"  the  priest  aald. 
"Books  and  school  suppUes  are  not  provided 
by  the  government.  Most  people  here  have 
been  to  school  only  three  or  four  years;  they 
can  barely  read  and  write. 

"We  have  valuable  mineral  water,  but  the 
Portuguese  will  not  allow  us  to  export  it— 
they  don't  want  us  to  compete  with  com- 
panies in  Portugal — and  so  it  goes  to  waste. 
For  sugar  we  pay  60  cents  a  pound  because 
of  taxes,  even  though  we  grow  the  stigar  beets 
here.  Look  at  this  man,"  the  priest  said. 
pointing  at  one  of  the  onlookers.  "He  Is  a 
logger,  but  now  he  has  to  log  Illegally  be- 
cause he  has  to  get  a  permit  from  Lisbon  to 
cut  the  trees,  and  It  takes  too  long.  Portugal 
has  always  considered  us  third-class  Portu- 
guese." 

The  priest  pounded  his  fist  on  the  table. 
"We  have  a  will  to  do  something!  We  don't 
want  to  fight,  but  If  we  have  to,  we  will  fight 
with  sticks  and  stones  and  plows." 

It  was  clear  from  the  faces  of  the  men  who 
sat  around  the  table  that  they  were  ready  to 
follow  their  priest. 

As  we  left,  the  priest  stopped  to  point 
somethhig  out  to  me.  There,  affixed  to  the 
wall,  were  a  hammer  and  a  sickle.  Croesways 
between  them,  as  if  splitting  them  asunder, 
was  an  Azorean  kniwe,  a  poddo. 

HOME  RUU;  VEBST7S  FTJU,  FaXEDOM 

Not  all  Azoreans  emphatleally  desired  in- 
dependence. Some  feared  missteps  catised  by 
their  own  political  Inezperlenoe,  others  that 
political  power  would  be  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy.  Nonetheless,  a  group 
of  Azorean  officials  was  preparing  a  plan  for 
an  autonomous  Azorean  region. 

I  spoke  with  a  member  of  the  group,  Job6 
Ooulart,  an  artlCiilate  young  engineer,  in  his 
office  In  Ponta  Delgada.  "We  are  so  smaU,"  he 
said,  "that  in  my  (pinion,  we  will  always  feel 
we  need  to  be  Included  In  an  economic  and 
political  structure  that  Is  larger  and  stronger. 
We  have  problems  just  because  we  ore  Islands. 
problems  of  skills  and  economic  develc^ment. 
Anywhere  else  la  the  world  an  area  the  size 
of  the  Azores  would  need  one  airport — we 
have  five  now  and  need  more.  We  can't  get 
along  with  one  port.  People  think  that  we 
need  nine  of  everything." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  I  had  coffee  at 
a  small  community  center  where  the  people 
gathered  to  play  cards  and  dominoes.  There 
I  met  a  somber-eyed,  bearded  young  man  who 
told  me  that  he  was  a  university  student  in 
Lisbon,  home  on  vacation.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  MRPP— a  Portuguese  poUtlcal  party 
that  stands  to  the  left  even  of  the  Ckxnmu- 
nists.  He  opposed  the  lnd^>endence  move- 
ment, he  said,  because  he  feared  that  with- 
out Portugal's  protection  the  United  States 
might  try  to  take  the  islands  over.  The  ma- 
jority of  Azoreans  were  very  poM",  he  went 
on,  and  only  through  radical  change  could 
they  better  their  lives. 

As  the  student  spoke,  I  realized  that  some 
men  playing  dominoes  at  a  nearby  table  were 
watching  him  closely  and  with  evident  hos- 
tility. After  a  while  the  men  got  up  to  leave. 

The  student  nodded  toward  them  as  they 
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vent  out  the  dow.  "Sooner  or  later."  he  said, 
"some  of  those  men  wUl  be  waiting  tor  me." 
Ks  beliefs  were  not  popular,  he  explained. 

Most  Awnrwans  were  looking  toward  the 
United  States  to  help  them,  certainly  with 
moral  support,  perhaps  with  ec<uiomlc  as- 
sistance. "America  Is  like  God  to  us,"  an 
Azorean  friend  told  me  m  Falal,  and  if  he 
put  It  more  strongly  than  most,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Azoreans  regard  the  United  States 
warmly. 

Azoreans  have  been  emigrating  to  North 
America  since  the  1700's.  Several  hundred 
thousand  pec^le  of  Azorean  stock  live  in  the 
United  States  today,  prlmarUy  In  New  Eng- 
land and  California.*  In  search  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  they  can  achieve  In 
their  Island  villages,  about  5,000  move  to  the 
United  States  each  year  now. 

"Family  ties  are  very  strong,"  said  Jim 
Plynn,  the  young  vice-consul  at  the  United 
States  consvUate  in  Ponta  Delgada.  "When  a 
tranq>lanted  Azorean  becomes  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen, bell  send  for  his  sister,  and  she  takes 
her  husband,  and  then  he  sends  for  his 
brother,  who  brings  his  family.  .  .  ." 

THX  AGONT  OF  EXPECTATION 

One  morning  I  sat  in  Flynn's  office  as  a 
stream  of  visa  applicants  passed  through, 
PTynn,  the  man  who  had  the  power  to  ful- 
fill or  shatter  their  dreams,  sat  at  a  large 
desk,  flanked  by  an  American  flag.  As  the  ap- 
plicants answered  his  routine  questions — 
"What  relatives  do  you  have  there?  Do  you 
have  an  offer  of  a  Job?" — they  were  appre- 
hensive, almost  to  the  point  of  shock.  Their 
rough  farmo^'  hands  twisted  in  anguish.  At 
the  end  of  each  interview  Flynn  asked  the 
applicant  to  stand,  raise  his  right  hand,  and 
swear  that  his  statements  were  true.  One  eld- 
erly farmer  was  so  excited  he  shot  both  arms 
straight  into  the  air,  as  if  being  held  up  at 
gunpoint. 

Most  applicants  are  approved.  "One  of  our 
Jobs."  said  Flynn,  "is  to  make  sure  that  we 
don't  send  people  who  are  going  to  become 
public  charges.  But  there  is  very  Uttle  prob- 
lem with  Azoreans.  Their  families  In  the 
States  will  help  them,  they  are  hard  workers, 
and  they  are  too  proud  to  accept  welfare. 
These  are  good  people." 

The  Azores  have  been  a  way  station  for 
Atlantic  travelers  ever  since  their  discovery 
In  1427  by  the  far-ranging  mariners  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Christopher  Columbus 
stopped  at  Santa  Maria  on  his  return  from 
the  New  World  in  1493.  Spanish  galleons 
reprovlsloned  on  their  voyages  back  to  Spain. 
In  both  World  Wars  the  islands  played  a  role 
In  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  Atlantic. 
Today  at  Lajes  Field  on  the  island  of  Ter- 
celra, C-141  Jet  transports  of  the  XJ£.  Air 
Force  land  to  refuel  on  their  flights  between 
the  United  States  and  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
Organization  bases  In  Europe.  The  United 
States  has  kept  a  contingent  at  LaJes  since 
World  War  II  to  operate  what  airmen  de- 
scribed to  me  as  the  "big  gas  station." 

The  gas  station's  strategic  importance  was 
underlined  during  the  Middle  East  war  of 
1973.  With  other  NATO  coimtrles  determined 
to  stay  uninvolved,  LaJes  d\u4ng  a  33-day 
period  refueled  planes  carrying  22,000  tons 
of  equipment  and  supplies  to  Israel. 

Lajes  also  is  a  center  of  the  UJ3.  Navy's 
mid-Atlantic  antisubmarine-warfare  effort. 
One  night  I  saw  the  building  from  which 
these  operations  are  directed.  Behind  Its 
heavy  locked  doors  were  rooms  filled  with 
whirring  computers  and  other  electronic 
equipment. 

Lt.  Comdr.  BUI  Dupont  told  me,  "Our  pri- 
mary interest  here  is  in  watching  Soviet  sub- 
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marines.  And  if  you  want  to  know  why  It 
seems  so  tense  around  here  tonight,  ni  tell 
you:  We're  observing  one  right  now — mm^  we 
don't  think  he  knows  he's  beti^  watched." 
A  squadron  of  Navy  PS's — loog-iaage  air- 
craft, cho6kablock  with  detectkm  equipment 
— is  based  at  LaJes.  "Ftom  here,"  Dupont 
said,  "we  cover  three  mlUton  square  miles 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  la  a  big.  fixed  aircraft 
carrier  in  an  important  location." 

•  •  •  •  • 

FACINC   TOMOSBOW    WITH   QUIET   STREITCTH 

Isolated  and  vulnerable,  dwelling  pre- 
cariously on  their  restless  mid-ocean  vol- 
canoes, the  Azoreans  face  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. They  lack  trained  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators. Their  physical  resources  are 
limited.  Their  transportatioa  lines  are  long. 
But  Azoreans  do  have  some  important  things 
in  their  favor;  a  will  to  orevall.  a  knotty 
durability. 
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*  O.  Louis  Mazzatenta  described  "New  Eng- 
land's 'Little  POTtugal' "  in  National  Geo- 
graphic, January  1976. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  SpCTker,  many 
friends  of  India  have  been  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  growing  evidence  that 
under  the  government  of  Mrs.  Gandhi 
that  great  country  has  been  abandoning 
the  essential  rights  of  democracy  and 
moving  toward  repressive  authoritarian- 
ism. 

A  group  of  80  very  distinguished 
Americans  recently  issued  a  statement 
deploring  the  situation  in  India  and  call- 
ing for  a  restoration  of  human  rights 
there. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  5,  1976.  which  includes 
the  text  of  the  statement  and  the  list  of 
signers: 

Eighty  Auericans  Afpeai.  to  India  To 

RESTORE  Fundamental  Rights 

(By  Paul  CMmes) 

More  than  80  Americans,  most  of  them 
widely  known,  are  igsiiing  a  Joint  appeal  to- 
day expressing  distress  at  repression  in  India 
and  calling  f<x  the  restoration  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  there. 

The  statement  Is  the  first  formal  expression 
of  concern  by  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri- 
cans to  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Ctovem- 
ment  of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Qandhl. 

The  restrictions  were  imposed  under  a  state 
of  internal  emergency  that  was  proclaimed 
In  India  last  June  26. 

Organizers  of  the  appeal  described  It  as  a 
one-time  "ad  hoc"  statement  of  the  feelings 
of  American  individuals,  not  of  an  organized 
group. 

spectrum  op  opinion 

The  signers  represent  a  spectrum  of  polit- 
ical, academic  and  other  opinion.  The  names 
of  some  ^pear  frequently  on  petitions;  the 
names  of  others  rarely  if  ever  do. 

The  appeal  was  organized  primarily  by 
three  persons :  Dorothy  Norman,  a  blogn4>her 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  father;  Sidney  Hertzberg,  a 
former  correspondent  of  llie  ffindustan 
Times  of  New  Delhi,  and  'Ved  Mehta,  author 
and  staff  member  of  The  New  Yorker 
Magazine. 

Mrs.  Norman  and  Mr.  Hertzberg  were  Icmg 
active  in  the  now-defunct  India  League  of 
America,  which,  while  Britain  ruled  India, 
helped  muster  American  opinion  for  inde- 
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pendence.  Mr.  MebU,  who  was  bom  In  India, 
recently  beoame  »  United  States  citizen. 

What  motlTated  the  organisers  most.  Mr. 
Hertzberg  said,  was  Un.  Oandhl's  decision 
early  this  jrear  to  postpone  for  at  least  a 
year  the  general  elections  that  had  been 
scheduled  to  be  held  In  India  this  month. 

The  three-paragraph  statement  says: 

"We  are  Americans  concerned  with  main- 
taining and  furthering  human  rights,  and 
our  concern  extends  to  all  people  through- 
out the  world.  Consequently,  we  are  dis- 
tressed by  the  loss  of  fundamental  human 
rights  in  India  following  the  proclamation 
of  a  national  emergency  there  on  June  26. 
1975.  Thousands  of  critics  of  the  Government 
have  been  arrested  without  charge  and  with- 
out even  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
press  has  been  put  under  strict  censorship 
and  Government  control.  Now  the  emergency 
has  been  extended  and  national  elections 
have  been  canceled. 

"We  deplore  these  events,  especially  in 
India,  because  there  democracy  was  estab- 
lished after  a  long  struggle  for  freedom  led 
by  some  of  the  greatest  contemporary  expo- 
nents of  human  rights,  and  also  because  the 
respect  of  democratic  India  for  these  human 
rights  was  for  so  many  years  a  beacon  light 
for  all  newly  independent  and  developing 
countries. 

"Elxperlence  shows  that  when  human  rights 
are  suppressed  anywhere,  and  that  the  longer 
they  are  suppressed  the  longer  It  takes  to 
restore  them.  We  therefore  call  for  the  res- 
toration of  these  rights  in  India." 

SIGNESS    LISTED 

Those  who  signed  the  appeal  are : 

Ashe,  Arthur  Jr.,  tennis  champion. 

Baez,  Joan,  pacifist,  folk  singer. 

Baldwin,  Roger  N..  honorary  president,  In- 
ternational League  for  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Earth,  Alan,  author.  "The  Price  of  Liberty. ' 

Bell,  Dr.  Daniel,  professor  of  sociology. 
Harvard  University. 

Celler,  Emanuel,  former  chairman.  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  House  of  Representatives; 
author  of  India  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Act. 

Chomsky.  Dr.  Noam,  professor  of  modern 
languages  and  linguistics,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Clark.  Ramsey,  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Cohen,  Dr.  Bernard  S.,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology, University  of  Chicago. 

Day,  Dorothy,  co-founder  of  The  Catholic 
Worker. 

Dumpson,  James  R.,  former  president,  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Social  Welfare  and  for- 
mer Human  Resources  Administrator,  New 
York  City. 

Eckaus,  Dr.  Richard  S.,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Eckaus,  Risha,  artist. 

Ellison,  Ralph,  author,  teacher. 

Falrbank,  Dr.  John  K.,  professor  of  history, 
Harvard  University. 

Parmer,  James,  founder,  CORE,  Freedom 
Ride,  1961. 
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FOOD  DAY  1976 


HON.  BENJAJMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  IS,  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  36  of 
our  colleagues  are  Joining  me  today  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  declare  April  8 
as  National  Pood  Day  1976.  Our  aim  is  to 
mobilize  public  concern  for  food  policies 
and  healthful  eating  habits. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  take  food 
for  granted.  Our  once  great  food  sur- 
pluses have  all  but  disappeared.  Now  we 
have  sharp  controversy  over  food  prices, 
the  farm  program,  food  stamps,  the  mid- 
dleman's share  of  the  food  dollar,  occa- 
sional food  shortages,  and  nutritional 
programs  for  children  and  the  elderly. 
For  other  countries,  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  one  of  cost  or  quality,  but  rather 
availability.  "Hiey  must  contend  with 
the  chronic  threat  of  starvation  and 
famine. 

Last  year  thousands  of  Americans  ob- 
served "Pood  Day"  on  April  17.  Many 
special  activities  were  organized,  rang- 
ing from  a  nationwide  television  show  to 
teach-ins  at  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world  suffer  from  hunger 
and  malnutritimi.  The  goal  of  insuring 
that  everyone  Is  well  fed  Is  one  we  can  all 
share.  Food  Day  1976  will  be  a  day  for  cit- 
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inn  groaps  to  moke  tbdr  Wtam  heart 
and  to  leani  sboni  bimgef ,  fiw  Rlsttan- 
stiip  between  tbe  Ibod  ire  est  and  eor 
health,  and  wlio  controls  oui  food 
policies. 

Food  Day  activiaea  are  planned  in 
oommonitks  thmnghwit  tlw  Nation. 
These  are  betes  oc^anteed  bf  a  eoaB- 
tion  of  clttens  groops  coora&iated  by  the 
Center  for  Science  tn  tiie  PoMtc  fiiterest 

Sponsors  of  the  Food  Day  resolution 


L.<Mr 


are: 


lAST  or  Spohsors 


Hon.  BcUa  8.  AbBUg,  Hon.  Hnmum  BadiU«. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Wniaml.  Boo.  Ocorge  K. 
Brown.  Jr..  Hon.  Y'vonne  Biatkwatte  Borke; 
Hon.  James  C  CBman.  Hob.  CbrlBtapbar  J. 
Dodd.  Hon.  Thaiwaa  J.  Downay. 

Hon.  Botaert  P.  Drlnan,  Hon.  Bobect  Dun- 
can, Hon.  PtexTB  S.  du  Poat.  Hon.  Bobert  W. 
Edgar,  Hon.  Don  BOwarda.  Hon.  DDnald  M. 
rraeer,  Bon.  Mtnhart  HgTlBgtnn,  Bob.  An- 
gustua  P.  HawUaa. 

Hob.    Pkillp    H.    Hayes,    Hon.    TOlTJihiHIi 


J.  MltdiflH. 
JLMovid 
tinger,  Hon.  Jwry  ICFattaraon,  1 
W.  Fattiaon.  Han.  Pafes  A.  Wmgwar,  Hon.  VnA- 
•ctek  W.  BkstanvMd.  Hon.  Peter  W.  Itadlno,  Jr. 
Jr. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Si.  Boaenthal,  Hon.  Gladys 
Baam  fipeUman.  Hon.  Paul  B.  Tsongaa,  Hon. 
Ham  J  A.  Waxman,  Hon.  James  Weaker,  Hon. 
Andrew  Young. 

Text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  J.  Baa.  877 
Joint  resolution  designating  April   8,   1976, 
aa  National  Ptsod  Day 

Whereas  foods  shortages  have  restilted  in 
massive  hunger  and  starvation  In  many  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  malnutrition  is  a  fact  of  life  for 
mnnnnn  of  Ameilcans:  partlcuUrly  the  poor 
and  Qia  elderly;  and 

Whereaa  inflatiftn.  sibcHrtages  o<  ferUlizer, 


CactocB 
to  ssMtd  mgh  Mad  pUcas  ta  tto 
United  StetM;  and 
Wbenaa  the  diets  ol  tens  ol  mHllons  of 

Americans  lead  to  serious  health  problems; 
and 

Whereas  changes  in  agiiuullund  practices 
are  thrcatealng  the  sarviTti  9t  smaB  family 
farmciB;  and 

WtKreas  a  broc^  coalition  ot  citiaen  groups 
and  concemed  indiTidoals  hava  daalgnated 
A{>cU  8,  1976,  a  na/tloaal  da;  af  action  to 
develop  a  food  poUcy  alased  at  asalsting  needy 
nations,  reducing  tooA  prloea,  "»t"^°*T  ^« 
quali^  of  the  Amarlean  diet,  and  Insuring 
the  UveUhood  of  the  family  fanner:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retoloed  by  tiie  Senate  sad  Bouse  of  Bep- 
reteutattves  oj  th*  United  Stmtes  of  America. 
m  CUmgresa  assembled,  TbaX  ApUl  8,  187d.  is 
designated  aa  "Natbmal  Food  nttf".  aad  the 
President  Is  authorlacd  and  laqinntsd  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  to  promote  public  in- 
vtdvemeirt  in  de^lopbig  a  natfonal  policy 
guided  by  the  needs  of  ptsufle.  both  In  the 
United  Stetes  and  I 
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"Rie  Senate  met  at  12  o'doek  meridian 
and  was  caBed  to  order  by  Hon.  Bbch 
ScoTT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  Prestdeat  pn>  tempore. 


THE  JOUBNAL 


PaAYBK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Corinttdans: 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  fuUh.  quit 
you  like  men,  be  strong. — I  Cortaithians 
16:  13. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
men  strong  in  the  fai^,  who  persevered 
through  strain  and  pain,  to  reclaim  their 
ancient  rights  and  establish  a  republic 
under  God.  Help  us  to  live  in  our  age  as 
they  lived  in  theirs,  to  s^iend  and  be 
spent  in  service  to  others.  Show  us  not 
the  way  bade  to  the  life  wliich  once  we 
knew,  but  lead  us  forward  to  the  new 
life  we  never  yet  haw  kiMywn.  Move  us  to 
a  deeper  faith  in  Thee,  that  guided  by 
Thy  wisdom  and  strengthened  by  Iliy 
might,  we  may  secure  the  blessings  ot 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterltsr. 
and  herald  the  coming  of  lliy  kingdom. 

Through  Him  who  is  Lord  of  life. 
Amen. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  oi  Thurs- 
day, March  18.  la'M.  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFVfCER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  Withevt  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  CfP  THE 
CAI£NDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIEIZ).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  call  of  the 
lesiislatiTe  calendar,  under  rule  vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 

•nie  PKKHIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  H>DCA- 
TIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  second  assistant  legfelative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nnaunatinnn  in 
the  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preadent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  hloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEEL  Without 
objection,  the  n<^»»»faintirt»i^  g^re  CMisid- 
ered  and  eonfiried  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAMSFIEU).  Mr.  Prendent,  I  re- 
qucstthat  the  Plresident  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i&  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESMON 

Mr.  MANSFIIQjD.  Mr.  PraBideut,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resmne  the  con- 
sideration of  tegislative  tansmeas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Skkate, 
President  pbo  xempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  22.  i976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  ten^mrarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Huoh  Soott. 
a  Senator  from  Uie  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastlakb. 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  R.  Tenney  John- 
son, of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominaticm  is  considered 
and  cfMifinned. 


WINDS  OP  CHANGE  IN  THAILAND 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports  the  United  States 
has  halted  operations  at  its  remaining 
bases  in  "Riailand  and  win  puU  out  in  4 
months  unless  the  Premier  changes  his 
mind  after  the  April  4  election. 

The  indicatimis  are  that  because  of 
disagreement  between  the  Thai  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  U.S.  negotiators  with- 
drav/al  of  4,000  U.S.  mihtary  personnel 
win  be  speeded  up.  As  a  result,  electronic 
listening  stations  will  close  as  w^  as  an 
air  base  used  to  refuel  U.S.  places  on  long 
flights. 

Only  250  U.S.  advisers  wiU  stay  on 
after  July  20,  if  the  4  months  is  used  up. 

A  bomb  tossed  amidst  Thai  demon- 
strators at  the  U.S.  Embassy  killed  four 
and  wounded  a  number  of  others. 

Mr.  Presidait,  it  was  my  prrrilege  and 
responsibility  to  make  a  trip  to  South- 
east Asia  last  August.  It  was  embodied 
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In  a  published  report  entitled  "Winds  of 
Change,  Evolving  Relations  and  In- 
terests in  Southeast  Asia"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and.  In  ad- 
dition, a  confidential  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  Southeast  Asia,  including 
Thailand,  was  sent  to  the  White  House. 

I  shall  quote  the  last  paragraph  in 
that  report  as  it  applies  to  rhailand: 

For  more  than  a  decade,  my  view  has  been 
that  the  United  States,  In  Its  own  Interests 
should  withdraw  mlUtMlly  from  the  South- 
east Asian  mainland,  "lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel." It  remains  my  Judgment  that  It  Is  not 
la  the  Interest  of  this  nation,  nor.  probably. 
In  the  Interest  of  Thailand  to  have  a  U.S. 
capacity  retained  at  any  of  the  Installations 
In  ThaUand.  There  should  be  no  toe-hold 
which  would  serve  as  a  potential  source  of 
relnvolvement  of  U.S.  military  forces  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  Mainland. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  ol  the  report  en- 
titled "Winds  of  Change,  Evolving  Re- 
lations and  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia," 
beginning  on  page  6  and  ending  on  page 
11,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thailanp 

After  four  decades  of  military  rule.  Thai- 
land Is  attempting  anew  to  forge  a  dem- 
ocratic system.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
underway  a  major  revision  in  foreign  rela- 
tionships.   Following    student    uprisings.    In 
October    1973,    the    military    eo^emmeut    of 
Field    Marshall    Thanom    Klttlkachorn    was 
ousted  and  Thanom  and  other  government 
leaders  fled  the  country.  This  development, 
coupled  with  the  rapidly  changing  situation 
In  Asia,  Initiated  by  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  Peking,  and  eliminating  in  the  collapse  in 
Indochina,   has   brought   about   a   sweeping 
reappraisal  by  Thailand  of  Its  foreign  policy. 
Until  the  fall  of  the  Thailand  government. 
Thailand   had   maintained  a  close   relation- 
ship— some  termed  It  a  "client-state"  rela- 
tionship— with  the  United  States.  Now  that 
has   changed,    with    Thailand    moving    away 
from    the    long    Intimacy    with    the    United 
States  and,  at  the  same  time,  seeking  better 
relations    with    its    neighbors    In    Indochina 
and  Asia.  How  this  land  of  44  million  people 
handles  the  turn  towards  political  democracy 
and    a    new    foreign    policy    will    have    far- 
reachln?  consequences  for  the  over-all  rela- 
tionships In  and  around  the  A>lan  continent. 
poLxncu.  A.vn  economic  sitVAnON 
Prime    Minister    Khukrlt    Pramot,    leader 
of    the    Social    Action    Party,    has    governed 
Thailand  since  mid-March  with  a  coalition 
of  eight  parties.   His  own  party,  with   only 
18   seats   is   a   distance    third    In    terms   of 
party    strength    In    the    Parliament.    While 
the    •    •    •    Phumlphon    Adunyadet.   serves 
primarily  as  the  symbol  of  national   unity, 
the  monarchy  is  stUl  a  factor  In  state  affairs, 
particularly.  In  times  of  crisis.  The  present 
Thai  political  system  is  based  on  a  Parlia- 
ment consisting  of  269  seats  In   an  elected 
Lower    House    and    lOO-member    appointed 
Upper    House.    Elections    earlier    this    year 
attracted    42    parties    and   2,191    candidates. 
Predictably,   the   results   were    Inconclusive. 
There  are  now  representatives  from  23  par- 
ties sitting  In  the  Parliament  which,  when  I 
visited  It.  was  meeting  In  a  Joh'.t  session  and 
engaged  In  spirited  debate  over  an  aspect  of 
ASEAN.  Despite  earlier  predictions  of  a  short 
and  unhappy  life,  the  Parliamentary  struc- 
ture  Is   managing   to   hold   together   and   Is 
serving   as   a   vehicle    for   operative   govern- 
ment 

The  Khukrlt  cabinet,  apart  from  the  dlf- 
acultles  Inherent  In  any  coalition  and, 
espef.ally  in  one  emerging  !rf>m  the  trauma 


of  an  abrupt  shift  from  military  author- 
itarianism. Is  subject  to  thrse  tiaaic  pres- 
sures: a  volatile  student  movement;  long- 
standing Insurgencies  In  the  north,  the 
northeast  and  the  south;  and  the  ever  pres- 
ent possibility  of  a  military  coup. 

The  student  movement  wields  Influence, 
as  is  often  the  case  In  Asian  nations,  far  be- 
yond numbers.  There  is  a  working  relation- 
ship between  the  students  and  labor  on  most 
issues  and  this  coalition  constitutes  the  most 
potent  force  In  current  Thai  politics.  It  may 
be  Irs.s  ot  a  factor,  however,  than  It  was  two 
years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  ousting  of  the 
dictatorship.  Public  '•eactlon  In  Bangkok  to 
past  excesses.  It  Is  said,  hag  cau-sed  student 
leaders  to  be  tnore  discriminating  in  choosing 
ls.sues  on  which  to  exert  their  pres.sure. 

One  personal  incident  ■  was  instrucUve. 
When  I  arrived  for  an  appointment  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  hundreds  of  out  of  work  Thai 
guards  at  U.S.  military  bases,  who  are  being 
discharged  as  the  ba-ses  are  phased  out,  were 
engaged  In  a  demonstration  demanding  final 
pay  adjustments.  The  guards  were  not  on 
U.S.  payrolls  but.  rather,  were  paid  indirectly 
on  the  basis  of  U.S.  contracts  with  Thai  mil- 
itary leaders  of  the  previous  regime,  some  of 
whom  apparently  have  fled  the  country.  Since 
the  demonstration  was  taking  place  In  front 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  offices,  it  was  neces- 
.s  iry  to  postpone  the  meeting  lest  the  pres- 
ence ot  a  visiting  American  ofllclal  trigger 
more  .serious  dlCBcultles. 

Ever  present  In  the  backgroinid  of  Thai 
politics  is  the  potential  for  a  military  coup. 
While  the  government  appears  to  command 
the  loyally  of  the  armed  forces,  rumors  of 
possible  coups  abound  in  Bangkok.  Perhaps, 
the  principal  deterrent  Is  the  public  re^njl- 
slon  with  the  rampant  corruption  of  the 
previous  military  regime  and  the  poa.slblIlty 
that  a  coup  at  this  time  would  again  bring 
on  a  iiUUtant  student-labor  reaction. 

The  role  of  the  military  has  been  deem- 
pha.s'.zed  by  the  present  government  which 
appears  to  want  to  direct  Its  energies  to- 
wards social  and  economic  needs.  Heretofore 
much  of  the  government's  Inlere.st  centered 
on  Bangkok.  With  4  million  people,  Bangkok 
is  Thailand's  only  major  city  and  It  Is  scarce- 
ly representative  of  the  nation.  The  gap  be- 
tween Bangkok  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
Is  great.  Per  capita  Income  in  the  capital,  for 
example.  Is  $600  per  year  but  It  Is  only 
about  $200  nationally,  and  It  Is.  perhaps,  not 
more  than  $75  per  year  In  the  most  trouble- 
some insurgent  area,  the  northeast.  There 
has  been  little  spread  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustry from  Bangkok  to  the  countryside.  The 
city.  In  some  respects.  Is  like  a  foreign  land  to 
most  Thais.  Its  traffic  Jams,  westernized  prac- 
tices and  political  maneuvering  are  quite 
alien  to  the  villagers  who  make  up  the  vast 
majority  of  the  country's  population. 

Neglect  of  the  villages  Is  a  major  factor  In 
fueling  the  Insurgency  movements.  In  the 
north  the  Insurgents  are  ethnic  groups  often 
Involved  in  the  drug  trafRc.  In  the  northeast, 
the  problem  Is  peasant  discontent  and  Thai 
against  Thai.  In  the  south.  It  is  largely  Malay 
Muslim  or  Chinese  against  Thais. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  any  num- 
ber of  anti-Insurgency  campaigns  launched 
by  Bangkok,  all  liberally  financed  with  U.S. 
funds  and.  often,  abetted  with  advice  from 
various  U.S.  agencies.  None  has  brought  any 
appreciable  results.  The  ln.6urgent  move- 
ments have  continued  to  grow,  with  a  total  of 
perhaps  8.500  now  under  arms  In  the  north- 
east alone.  The  Khukrlt  government  seems  to 
be  aware  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
unless  there  Is  more  effective  contact  between 
a  heretofore  remote  government  In  Bangkok 
and  the  people  in  the  localities.  It  is  trying 
new  approaches  which  Include  a  form  of 
revenue  sharing  to  channel  funds  to  the 
poorest  areas.  Also  recognized  Is  the  need  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  the  underpaid  and 
corrupt  bureaucracy  In  the  insurgent  areas. 
Willie  It  may  be  dlfflcuU  to  persuade  .soldiers 


and  police  who  have  reaped  much  of  the  fi- 
nancial benefit  of  past  antl-lnsurgent  cam- 
paigns to  become  benefactors  of  villagers,  at 
least  an  effort  Is  being  made  to  bring  about 
a  reorientation.  The  government's  five  year 
plan  also  emphasizes  economic  growth  In  the 
rural  areas  and  reduction  In  Income  dispari- 
ties. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  bene- 
fits will  actually  reach  the  people. 

The  Thai  economy  has  weathered  the  oil 
crisis,  the  world  recession,  and  the  phaseout 
of  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Indochina. 
Although  the  rate  of  infiatlon  was  20  percent 
in  1974,  up  from  an  average  of  4  percent  In 
the  years  before.  It  has  been  falling  and  will 
probably  be  down  to  about  10  percent  for 

1975.  Increased  earnings  from  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  been  a  prime  factor  In  countering 
oU  price  Increases.  The  Impact  of  both  the 
recession  and  the  uncertainty  over  political 
developments  In  the  region  have  been  felt  in 
the  slackening  of  foreign  Investment.  Tour- 
ism, too.  Is  down.  Nevertheless.  Thailand  en- 
Joyed  a  $400  million  surplus  in  Its  over-all 
balance  of  payments  In  1974  In  the  face  of  a 
deficit  of  $657  million  In  trade.  The  differ- 
ence was  made  up  by  foreign  aid,  oil  conces- 
sion payments,  tourism  and  capital  Inflows. 

The  United  States  has  given  Thailand  large 
amounts  of  economic  aid  over  the  years, 
much  of  It  In  the  last  decade  for  the  so-called 
counter-Insurgency  programs.  Thus  far,  a 
total  of  $672  million  In  economic  aid  has  been 
provided  by  the  United  States.  For  fiscal  year 

1976.  $12  million  has  been  requested. 

In  an  economy  as  formidable  as  Thailand's 
$12  million  must  be  regarded  as  relatively 
Inconsequential.  The  government's  political 
and  economic  policies  are  the  critical  factors 
in  shaping  the  nation's  future.  There  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  little  relevance  to 
either  country  in  the  continuance  of  the  bi- 
lateral aid  program.  Indeed,  the  time  seems 
very  propitious  to  end  this  vestige  of  "cHen- 
tlsm"  and  to  place  the  relationship  of  the 
two  nations  on  a  firm  plane  of  mutual  re- 
.spect,  with  accent  on  mutually  beneficial 
exchange. 

Fh  rROLtllM 

Tt'cre  are  prospects  for  major  offshore 
petroleum  strikes  In  the  Gulf  of  Slam  on 
Thailand's  east  coast  and  In  the  Andaman 
Sea  west  of  the  Kra  Isthmus.  Twenty-five 
wells  have  been  drUled  by  American  com- 
panies In  the  Oulf  of  Slam.  Oil  has  been 
found,  but  the  potential  Is  not  yet  ascer- 
tainable. There  coiild  be  International  diffi- 
culties In  some  areas  since  most  Thai  con- 
cessions, overlap  in  part,  territory  also 
I'lalmed  by  Cambodia.  Thus  far,  however, 
there  has  not  been  any  drilling  in  dis- 
puted areas.  Some  concessions  have  also 
been  issued  for  the  Andaman  Sea  but  work 
there  Is  not  likely  to  start  untU  next  year. 
Thailand  has  already  received  more  than  $76 
million  for  drilling  rights  from  foreign  pros- 
pectors. Renewed  consideration  Is  also  being 
given  by  the  Thai  government  to  a  proposal 
to  Join  with  Japan  In  constructing  a  major 
pipeline  stretching  across  the  Kra  Isthmus, 
and  terminating  In  a  large  refinery  which 
would  refine  Persian  Quit  crude  for  ship- 
ment to  Japan. 

OK  UGH 

ThaUand  Is  a  major  site  In  the  Interna- 
tional drug  problem,  not  so  much  as  a  pro- 
ducer but  as  the  route  of  transshipment  of 
opium  brought  In  from  elsewhere  In  South- 
east Asia.  Estimates  Indicate  that  about  40- 
46  tons  of  opium  per  year  are  actually  pro- 
duced In  Thailand.  This  level  Is  sufficient 
only  to  meet  local  demand. 

Although  some  Thai  officials  may  still  be 
parties  to  the  drug  trade,  the  level  of  en- 
velopment Is  reported  to  be  much  lower  than 
In  the  past.  Contrary  to  the  situation  In 
Burma,  drugs  do  not  seem  to  be  a  significant 
source  of  financial  support  for  Insurgents 
but.  rather,  a  means  for  personal  or  syndi- 
cate enrichment. 

Thailand    receives    equipment    from    the 
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United  atataa  uadec  Um  narfattra  oontwd 
pragras.  IB  lacal  iMT  1075.  MA  millioa 

provided.  inUi.  Vi3  mUUoa  lai 

for  FT  1976.  Bangkok  la  a 
quarters  for  tbe  UJa.  Drug  XbfoTCanumt 
A«ency  (DEA)  which  la  actte*  throiighoa* 
Southeast  Asia.  Ttia  agency  1»*  •  wiglontJ 
budget  of  $500,000,  but  the  flgiite  does  not 
Include  sBnlntaBi^  to  other  governments 
which  nins  Into  the  mnHona.  Tbera  axe  96 
U.S.  agents  In  Thailand  and  they  are  In- 
volved In  operational  actions  aa  wen  as  In- 
telUgeiLce  gathslng.  The  day  before  my 
arrival,  for  exan4>Ie.  U^S.  agisnta  and  Thai 
police  had  carried  out  a  Joint  raid  on  an 
opliun  refinery. 

This  sort  of  tr.S.  antl-drog  activities  In 
ThaUand  seems  to  be  highly  duMotu.  Quite 
apart  from  the  expenditure  of  U.8.  fundis,  the 
direct  participation  by  VS.  ag^ta  In  police 
activities  within  Thailand  amotintB  to  ta- 
volvement  In  Internal  Thai  affUra.  While  It 
undoubtedly  is  meritorious  In  objective.  It  is 
a  foot-ln-the-door,  a  point  of  entry  whldi 
could  lead  to  eztenafons  and  In  the  end,  re- 
newed entrapment  In  the  tntemsl  affairs  of 
that  nation  at  renewed  coet  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  sorry  history  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  and  other  activity  In 
Indochina  and  Thailand  over  the  past  two 
decades  should  serve  as  a  precatitlon  In  this 
respect.  Police  actions.  Including  local  drug 
enforcement,  are  functions  of  todlgenons 
governments.  If  there  la  a  XSS.  role.  It  dHooId 
be  limited  to  the  exchange  of  informatfon 
and  Intelligence  wHh  appropriate  Thai  or 
other  olBclals.  Beyond  that  ptrtnt,  JSa.  finan- 
cial asslstanee  tor  anti-drug  operations  at 
whatever  lerel  may  be  set  by  the  Oongreas,  In 
my  Judgment,  Is  best  channeled  through  In- 
ternational or  regional  organisations. 

FOREIGN    POLICT    AITD    TT-S.-THAI   aXLAnOIfS 

President  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking  and  the 
end  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Indochina  have 
created  a  new  mlUeu  for  Thai  foreign  policy. 
From  direct  links  and  Intimate  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  In  matters  of  seciu'lty, 
ThaUand  has  moved  towards  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. An  effort  Is  now  being  made  by  Bang- 
kok to  assure  good  relations  with  all  the 
major  powers.  A  case  In  point  was  Prime 
Minister  Khukrlfs  visit  to  Peking  In  July 
which  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  China.  80,  too,  was 
the  official  protest  to  the  TTnlted  States  over 
the  use  of  Thai  bases  In  the  Mayagnez  affair. 
That  Incident,  moreover,  was  followed  by  a 
demand  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Thailand. 

The  outcome  of  the  Indochina  war  was  not 
only  a  factor  In  the  new  Thai  approach  to 
China,  It  also  resulted  In  Intensified  Interest 
In  closer  association  with  the  Southeast  Asian 
nations.  Within  five  months  after  taUng  of- 
fice, Khukrlt  visited  not  only  Peking  but  all 
of  the  ASEAN  countries.  Thailand  Joined  In 
support  of  the  proposal  to  create  In  South- 
east Asia  a  zone  of  "i>eace,  freedom,  and 
neutrality"  which  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  great  powers.  There  Is  no  Indication  tiius 
far,  however,  that  this  groui>lng  win  Include 
any  type  of  Joint  security  arrangement.  In 
that  sense  It  would  not  be  a  substitute  for 
the  SEATO  Organization  which  Prime  Iffln- 
Ister  Khukrlt  and  President  Ferdinand  Mar- 
cos of  the  Philippines  have  urged  ^onld  be 
"phased  out  to  make  It  accord  with  new 
realities  In  the  region."  This  proposal,  ft 
should  be  noted,  relates  only  to  the  or- 
ganized activities  under  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty  and  the  large  headqtuurters  staff  in 
Bangkok.  It  does  not  Involve  a  renunciation 
of  the  actual  treaty,  the  so-called  Manila 
Pact.  Thailand  Is  the  only  signatory  In  the 
area,  however,  to  which  the  Pact  now  has 
practical  application  Insofar  as  a  tT£.  secu- 
rity commitment  is  concerned.  Pakistan  re- 
nounced the  treaty  several  years  ago  and 
the  Phlllpptnes,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
are  tied  to  the  United  States  by  other  de- 
fense arrangemauta. 

The    security    relationship    between    the 


UnUad  fltatsa  and  '^''^r"*-"^  is  •urr^""***^ 
by  «1M  «sMaB«a  of  tba  IMS  fcaak-Thwat 

hakd  ia  k*  bot^  ^dmX  and 
Umdar  tbat  lateipretatlon.  U  would 
tlM  miiltUatecaL  SEATO  txeaty  would 
alaa  amount  to  a  bilateral  U.S,-Tkal  treaty. 
Tbua,  the  tiea^.  potatrtiAUy,  haa  far  more 
slgnlflfmnfia  than  the  "aaap  of  papar,"  as  U 
la  often  called  today.  An  attack,  for  axample. 
by  an  en«ny  In  Southeast  Asia  oould  con- 
ceivably lead  to  a  Thai  call  on  the  United 
States  to  come  to  its  aid  notwithstanding 
the  dislncUnatton  of  any  other  at  the  slgna- 
torlea  to  do  so. 

The  Cact  Is  that  the  Manila  Pact  was  born 
of  an  old  and  now  altered  view  of  China.  It 
Is  of  no  cmrent  relevance  to  UJ3.  Interests 
In  Aflta.  Left  la  alseyaace  It  to.  perhaps,  a 
source  of  potential  mischief  or  embarrass- 
ment. We  wotdd  be  weU-advlsed,  therefore, 
to  reexamine  this  Etgreement  forthwith,  with 
a  Ttew  to  Its  termination. 

It  stioald  be  noted  In  this  connection  that 
Prime  SCnlster  Khukrlt  has  called  for  the 
comfdete  withdrawal  of  the  19,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  In  TTialland  by  the  end  of  March 
19T8.  SiiKne  references,  however,  have  been 
made  to  ttte  possible  retention  of  a  standby 
cafwetty  at  the  U  Ti4>hao  Base,  manned  by 
a  smaU  caretaker  force. 

Wat  more  than  a  decade,  my  view  has  been 
that  the  United  States,  in  Its  own  Interests 
should  wtthAraw  mllltartly  from  the  South- 
east AMan  malnlaBd,  "kxA,  stock  and  barrrt.'* 
It  remains  my  judgement  that  It  Is  not  In  the 
interest  of  this  nation  nor,  probably,  In  the 
Interest  of  Thailand  to  have  a  U.S.  capacity 
retained  at  any  of  the  Installations  In  Thai- 
land. There  should  he  no  toe-hold  which 
would  serve  as  a  potential  source  of  rein- 
veWement  of  U.S.  military  forces  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  mainland. 


•Boa  PRgfiTniNG  OFFXCBR.  WUbout 
objectloa,  ft  k  M  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  sec(xid.  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uxmdmous  consent  that  Mis  order  for 
the  Quommcall  be  rescinded. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  DE- 
BATE ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
406  AND  FOR  VOTE  TO  OCCUR 
THEREON  BEFORE  4  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  last  week  for  the 
debate  and  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  667,  Senate  Resoluti(»i  406,  be  ex- 
tended to  2  hours  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ^Sx.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  vote  not  oc- 
cur on  Senate  Resolution  406  before  the 
hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOUnNi:  IffiORNING  BUSINESS 

Ttae  FRESiQDiG  O^nCEB^  Under 
the  previous  order,  tlMre  wfll  now  be 
a  period  for  the  tniii rtton  of  xontiue 
raoming  NwiriHw,  for  not  to  casceed  30 
mirwrtm,  with  stetemente  tlierein  limited 
to  &  ininiiteseacii. 

Mr.  BOBEBT  C.  BXBD.  Mr.  Prerident. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  aquomm. 

Tbe  PRWHiniNG  (WFICSR.  The 
clerk  wiB  call  the  ralL 

The  aecond  iugif>t*nt  legislative  cleik 
pruceetjed  to  call  the  roD. 

Mr.  PROXMIBB.  Mr.  Presideot,  I  ask 
unanimoiia  coDscsxt  ttiat  the  order  for 
the  quionim  call  be  reacindBd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION   OP   SPECIAL   ORDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Golbwa3xs 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  be  vitiated. 


HEALTH— YOURO^  PERSC»iAL 
RBSPCHW1BILIT7 

Mr.  PBOXMIRB.  Mr.  Prendait.  this 
year,  next  year,  and  the  year  after,  we 
are  going  to  be  considering,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  in  Congress,  some 
p«t>po&al8  for  national  health,  insurance 
and  for  some  extraordinarfly  elaborate, 
expensive  programs  to  improve  health. 
These  have  great  appeal  to  all  Am«i- 
cans.  We  all  recognize  how  catastrophic 
ill  health  can  be.  ISx.  President.  I  think 
what  has  been  overlooked  by  almost  an 
of  us  is  ttiat  far  more  important  than 
anything  we  can  do  in  passing  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  is  what  individual 
Americans  can  do  for  their  own  health 
by  taking  care  of  themselves.  Tliere  is  a 
fascinating  surticle  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  that  issue  and  I  want 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  it. 

It  discusses  the  prospects  for  improv- 
ing tlie  health  of  oar  people  over  the 
next  few  years  and  it  points  out  that 
there  win  be  some  advances,  but  the 
advances  in  medical  technology  are  going 
to  have  dimini.shing  returns.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  experts  "are  just  as  sure 
of  something  that  may  seem  paradoxical : 
Nothing  that  emerges  from  a  clinic  or 
a  test  tube  will  contribute  nearly  so  much 
to  better  health  generafly  as  a  little 
individual  self -care  in  the  form  of  wiser 
living." 

Dr.  John  Kuowles.  who,  as  we  kuow, 
has  been  a  controversial  figure  because 
of  his  interest  in  better  health  for  Ameri- 
cans and  because  of  his  (ratsfx^enness, 
sp<*e  very  forcefully  on  this  recently.  He 
is  now  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
He  is  quoted  in  this  article  as  saying  that 
many  Americans  have  come  to  look  on 
"sloth,  gluttony,  alcoholic  intemperance, 
reddess  driving,  s^ual  frenzy  and  smok- 
ing" as  constitutional  ri^ts,  and  they've 
come  to  expect  Govermnent-flnanced 
"cures"  for  all  the  unhappy  con.se- 
quences. 

"But  one  man's  freedom,"  he  says,  "is 
another  man's  shacMes  in  taxes  and  in- 
surance premiums.  Meanwhfle,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  led  to  believe  that  national 
health  insurance,  more  doctois,  and 
greater  use  of  high-cost,  hospital-based 
technologies  wfll  improve  health.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  fliem  win." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  recog- 
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nise  that  kutt  year,  the  country's  health 
bill  rose  by  more  than  $14  billion.  It  has 
Increased  by  almost  tenfold  over  the  last 
20  years.  It  now  constitutes  almost  10 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product — 
8.3  percent  And.  of  course,  It  is  going 
up  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  those  who  read 
the  CoNCRZssiONAL  Rkcoro,  because  I 
tliink  that  such  a  wise  and  cogent  point 
is  made  here,  something  that  we  have 
neglected  for  too  long. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  this  article  from 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"Wiser  Ways  of  Living.  Not  Dramatic 
'Cures,'  Seen  as  Key  to  Health." 

There  t}€ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Wall    Street   Journal, 

Mar.  22.  1976] 

Wiser     Wat     of     LrviNO.     Nor     Dbamaiic 

"Cttses,"    Seen    as   Ket    to   Health— Pre- 

VENTTV*     Carx     To     Become     More     Im- 

pobtai^t:       Costs       Mat       Forpe       Some 

Changes — Modest  Risk  in  Life  Sian 
(By  Barry  Kramer ) 

Looking  ahead  Just  24  years  to  the  year 
2000,  medical  e.^pert.^  are  certain  of  dra- 
matic advances  that  will  vanquish  some 
of  today's  worst  health  scourges  and  les- 
sen the  fearful  consequences  of  others. 

But  they  are  Just  as  sxire  of  something 
that  may  seem  paradoxical:  Nothing  that 
emerges  from  a  cHnlc  or  a  test  tube  will 
contribute  nearly  so  much  to  better  health 
generally  as  a  little  Indi' Idual  self-care  In 
the   form   of   wiser    living 

More  than  anything  else,  the  growing  ac- 
ceptance of  that  view  has  changed  the  cur- 
rent outlook  for  health  advances  from  the 
prospect  envlsoned  by  health  experts  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Since  1966,  medical  research  and 
development  ha."?  progressed.  Today,  Amer- 
icans get  more  and  better  medical  care 
than  they  did,  and  they  will  continue  to 
get  It.  But  the  returns  from  scientific  ad- 
vances are  diminishing.  Health  authorities 
believe  that  more  doctors  and  more  hos- 
pitals, more  and  more  expensive  machines  for 
diagnosl.s  and  treatment,  and  new  drugs  and 
vaccines  will  have  no  more  effect  on  good 
health  overall  than  .self-impo'.'cl  changoa 
in   the   \vr«y   fjeople   live. 

•The  Individual."  .savs  Dr.  John  H. 
Knowles.  president  nf  the  re.'carch-orlented 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  "must  realize  that 
a  perpetuation  of  the  present  system  of 
high-cost,  after-the-fact  medicine  will  only 
result  In  higher  costs  and  more  frustra- 
tion. The  next  major  advance  in  the 
health  of  the  American  people  will  re- 
sult only  from  what  the  Individual  Is  willing 
to  do  for  himself." 

Consider  cancer  and  heart  dlsea.se.  It  has 
become  clear  that  neither  Is  "caught "  like 
'.\  cold.  Instead,  both  usually  arise  after 
decadt.s  of  abute  to  the  body.  Years  of 
heavy  smoking  or  drinking,  high-fat  diets, 
obesity  and  lack  of  regular  exercise  have 
been  shown  to  play  a  role.  Yet  all  these 
causes  can  be  moderated  or  eliminated 
without  medical  treatment. 

Dr.  Knowles  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion a.'werts  that  many  Americans  have 
come  to  look  on  ".«loth.  gluttony,  alcoholic 
Intemperance,  reckless  driving,  sexual  frenzy 
and  smoking"  as  constltutlorial  rights,  and 
they've  come  to  expect  government-finaured 
"cures  "  for  all  the  unhappy  consequences. 

"But  one  man's  freedom,"  he  says,  "is  an- 
other man's  shackles  in  taxes  and  lnsuranc« 
premiums.  Meanwhile,  the  people  have  be«n 
led  to  believe  that  national  health  Insxirance. 
more  doctors  and  greater  ase  of  high-cost. 


hoepItal-lMMed    technologies    wUl     Improve 
health.  Unfortunately,  none  of  them  will." 

Last  year,  the  country's  health  bill  rose  by 
more  than  014  bUUon  to  tllB.S  billion,  or 
8.3%  of  the  gross  national  product.  The  fed- 
eral government's  share  of  that  bill,  through 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  other  health  pro- 
grams, Jumped  by  22.2";.  Less  than  3%  of 
this  spending  went  toward  the  prevention  of 
disease.  By  far  the  greatest  part  went  to 
treat  existing  aliments. 

NO    B7C    LON(it:VIlY    GAIN 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  healtli  experts 
are  trying  to  promote  preventive  medicine. 
By  2000,  most  doctors  are  likely  to  practice 
within  publicly  or  privately  financed  health- 
maintenance  organize tlon.s  oriented  a.s  much 
toward  preventive  medicine  a«  clinical 
treatment. 

Because  in.-.uruiue  conipHiiits  and  gov- 
ernment are  financing  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  medical  expenses,  the  outlook  Ls  for 
much  closer  control  over  costs — Including 
doctors'  fees,  drugs,  equipment  and  hospital 
care.  There  may  be  a  closer  monitoring  of 
the  quality  of  rare  given  by  doctors  and  In- 
Htituilojis.  It  1.S  even  possible,  despite  the 
fiTce  oppo.sition  of  doctors  today,  that 
health  rare  will  bt?  completely  socialized  by 
2000. 

Mori;  effective  treatment  of  cancer  and 
heart  disease  would  greatly  increase  the  life 
span  of  many  Americans  actually  suffering 
from  tho.se  ailments.  Overall,  however,  not 
even  a  sharp  reduction  In  cancer  and  heart 
deaths  would  prolong  the  average  life  by 
much  A  25',  reduction  In  mortality  from 
heart  cll-,ease.  statisticians  at  Metropolitan 
Life  Ir.-.uranoe  Co  estimate,  would  Increase 
the  aveiuKe  life  of  45-year-old  males  by  16 
montiis.  of  females  of  the  same  age  by  14 
months  A  25';  reduction  in  cancer  mortal- 
ity would  extend  male  expectancy  by  .seven 
months,  female  by  only  five  months. 

Such  :eductlon.s  In  mortillty  from  can- 
cer. lie<trt  dlsea.se  and  other  ailments  are 
possible  and  even  probable,  health  special- 
ists sav  Here  is  the  ouilook.  In  .specific 
health  categorle.^: 

Cnnver:  It  Ls  really  more  thnn  100  dlf- 
fs:eut  di.seases  with  a  common  denomina- 
tor, the  uncontrolled  proliferation  of  abnor- 
mal lells.  Of  the  trillions  of  cells  that  make 
up  a  h^iman  body,  a  few  always  are  "going 
wild  "  The  body's  sophisticated  Immunity 
system  normally  detects  these  cells  and 
df)es  aw;iy  with  them.  In  cancer  patients, 
the  Immunity  system  appears  either  unable 
to  detec'  the  maverick  cells  or  unable  to 
eliminate  them. 

Thus,  strengthening  the  natural  Immimlty 
system  offers  a  strategy  for  defeating  can- 
cer. Bv  2'JOO,  specialists  believe,  the  tactics 
shoulU  be  perfected.  As  today,  doctors  still 
will  re'y  on  a  combination— Immunother- 
.'PV.  rati  lot  liernpy.  chemotherapy  and  sur- 
gery More  cancer  patients  will  be  treated 
nt  specialised  centers  where  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  can  be  employed.  The  search 
for  substances  that  competusate  for  a  cancer 
p;i'lcnt's  faulty  immunity  system  Is  already 
underway,  and  by  2000  the  dangerous  side 
etfects  of  such  substancas  may  well  have 
been  mnderated. 

Some  current  re.search  Is  devoted  to  Iden- 
tifying a  substance  .secreted  by  growing  tu- 
mors that  appears  to  signal  the  body  to  cre- 
ate a  set  of  blood  vessels  to  nourish  the  tu- 
mor By  2000.  researchers  may  have  Identi- 
fied this  substance  and  developed  a  chemical 
defense  against  It. 

Basic  res«<arch  In  the  functioning  of  cells 
is  likely  to  produce  therapeutic  advances  by 
2000.  .\mong  them  *lli  be  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive methods  for  detecting  cancer  at  Its  e.^r- 
liest  stages,  when  treatment  is  most  likely 
to  be  c.Tective.  The  fast-growing  store  of  in- 
formation on  the  genetic,  environmental,  anri 
dietary  factors  Involved  in  many  kinds  of 
cancer  also  will  help  rtocrnrs  treat  patients 


earlier.  A  "national  registry  of  cancer  prone 
families"  was  recently  proposed;  by  aOOO,  It 
could  be  complied  and  made  useful  for  doc- 
tors and  patients. 

Specialists  think  some  cancer  is  prevent- 
able by  the  elimination  of  suspect  chemicals 
from  the  environment.  Including  work  places 
and  from  food  and  drink. 

Cardiovascular  disease:  With  more  than  1 
million  deaths  attributed  to  them  last  year, 
heart  disease  and  alBlctlons  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels now  are  the  leading  killers. 

Cardlovaiscular  disease  wlU  remain  the  main 
cause  of  death  In  2000.  Like  cancer,  It  occurs 
after  decades  of  abuse,  so  that  many  people 
not  yet  middle-aged  are  dooming  themselves 
to  the  ailment.  That's  not  to  say  there  won't 
be  striking  advances  In  treatment.  And,  cer- 
tainly, more  will  be  known  about  the  precise 
role  of  high-fat  diets,  smoking,  lack  of  exer- 
cise and  emotloniU  temperament  In  cardio- 
vascular disease. 

Specially  trained  medical  teams  for  emer- 
gency heart  cases  already  are  employed  In 
many  hospitals.  The  teams  will  be  more  read- 
ily available  to  the  average  American  by  2000. 
Drugs  that  limit  heart  damage  In  a  heart  at- 
tack win  be  more  widely  used,  too.  And  doc- 
tors probably  wUl  have  perfected  procedures 
for  using  blood-vessel  transplants  and  other 
surgery  In  emergencies. 

New  drugs  may  be  developed  to  reverse  the 
process  of  atherosclerosis,  the  formation  of 
cholesterol  rich  plaques  on  the  Interior  walls 
of  blood  vessels  that  block  the  heart's  supply 
of  blood.  University  of  Chicago  scientists 
have  used  such  drugs  experimentally  to 
shrink  plaques  In  the  blood  vessels  of  mon- 
keys. 

But  heart  transplants,  and  artificial  hearts, 
may  not  fulfill  the  promise  some  experts  once 
foresaw.  They  appear  to  have  only  limited 
usefulness,  and  then  only  In  extreme  cases. 

If  programs  now  underway  to  control  high 
blood  pressure  succeed,  strokes  may  be  man- 
ageable by  the  end  of  the  centviry.  Strokes 
occur  when  the  blood  supply  Is  cut  off  parts 
of  the  brain  by  a  dislodged  clot  or  a  bursting 
artery.  Safer  and  more  efficient  drugs  that 
reduce  high  blood  pressure  or  prevent  or  dis- 
solve clots  may  be  developed. 

Accidents:  Among  children  and  young 
adults,  accidents  are  the  leading  cause  of 
death.  Of  the  quarter-million  persons  killed 
around  the  world  li.  traffic  accidents  alone 
last  year,  50.000.  or  one-fifth,  were  killed  In 
the  US.  Public  health  officials  think  educa- 
tional and  preventive  measures  similar  to 
those  employed  against  epidemic  diseases 
could  reduce  the  accident  toll. 

Viral  diseases:  Antibiotics  already  have 
revolutionized  the  battle  against  disease 
caused  by  bacteria.  The  development  of 
chemicals  to  handle  viruses,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  disease  has  been  less  suc- 
cessful. Still,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  sev- 
eral new  antiviral  compounds  probably  will 
be  used  for  the  common  cold,  Uifluenza  and 
herpes  Infections,  which  cause  "cold  sores" 
and  may  play  a  role  In  cervical  cancer.  There 
may  be  new  and  more  effective  antiviral  vac- 
cluatlonB,  too. 

An  inocuatlon  against  hepatitis,  a  wide- 
spread, debllltatUig  liver  disease,  now  Is 
being  developed.  It  Is  likely  to  be  perfected, 
perhaps  well  before  the  year  2000.  Existing 
Infiueuza  vaccines,  which  confer  poor  protec- 
tion and  fast  become  useless  against  new 
strains  of  flu,  may  be  succeeded  by  Improved 
vaccines. 

Today,  vuccines  are  derived  from  the  dls- 
ea^-causlng  viruses.  Future  vaccines  may 
be  entirely  artificial.  Some  experts  believe  It 
will  be  possible  to  create  vaccines  that  can 
Immvmize  against  a  half-dozen  diseases  with 
a  single  Injection.  Such  vaccines  would  be 
custom- tailored  In  the  laboratory  to  com- 
pensate for  the  genetic  vulnerabilities  of  In- 
rtlvldu.»Is;  vlruies  depend  on  the  genetic 
material  in  cells  to  reproduce. 

Birth  defects:  By  2000,  recent  emphasis  on 
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baaio  research  In  birth  defects  may  have 
paid  off.  Simple  screening  methods  for  par- 
ents, and  "genetic  counseling,"  could  prevent 
the  births,  or  permit  the  early  Identlflcstton, 
of  babies  with  possible  defects.  Some  defects 
win  become  treatable  In  the  fetal  stage.  One 
possibility  Is  "Infecting"  the  fetus  with  a 
benign,  man-made  vlriis  that  delivers  a  miss- 
ing gene  to  the  cells. 

Diabetes:  Now  thought  to  be  the  na- 
tion's third  largest  killer,  diabetes  may  yield 
to  new  treatment  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Some  recent  research  suggests  that  a  virus 
may  cause  the  kind  of  diabetes  that  attacks 
youngsters.  If  so.  It  may  be  possible  to 
screen  genetically-susceptible  cbUdren  and 
vaccinate  them. 

The  basic  cause  of  diabetes,  however, 
ibu't  yet  known.  Diabetics  are  unable  to 
properly  metabolize  the  sugar  they  eat, 
leading  to  dangerously  high  blood-sugar 
levels,  either  because  they  dont  produce 
enough  sugar-reguIatlng  insulin  or  because 
of  some  other  reason.  Today,  a  common 
treatment  is  injection  of  insulin.  In  the  fu- 
ture, pancreas  transplants,  or  transplants  of 
the  specific  pancreas  cells  responsible  for 
sugar  metabolism,  could  be  more  efficient. 
Current  research  also  Is  aiming  at  the  de- 
velopment of  an  artificial  insulin-releasing 
pancreas. 

Aging:  In  2000,  the  average  life  vrtll  prob- 
ably be  only  a  few  years  longer  than  at 
present.  But  the  biological  meclianlsms  of 
aging  will  be  better  understood,  and  this  will 
make  geriatrics  more  \iseful  as  a  medical  spe- 
cialty. In  fact,  geriatrics  wiU  be  booming, 
with  28  million  Americans  over  the  age  of 
65  against  22  million  today.  As  a  major  part 
of  their  Job,  geriatricians  will  use  a  wide 
variety  of  treatments  and  procedures,  many 
of  which  now  are  available  but  underem- 
ployed, to  delay  the  symptmns  of  senility. 

Mental  ailments:  The  split  between  those 
who  believe  that  mental  illness  reflects  chem- 
ical abnormalities  In  the  brain  and  those  who 
believe  that  mental  illness  is  essentially  of 
non-blochemlcal  origin  will  still  exist  in 
2000.  Whatever  the  truth,  many  many  drugs 
today  do  alleviate  the  outward  symptoms  of 
mental  Illness  to  permit  psychiatric  treat- 
ment and  encourage  "normal"  behavior.  If 
mental  Illness  is  chemically  based,  then  the 
Illness  Itself  might  be  treatable  by  drugs,  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  mental  or  emo- 
tional disorders  may  disappear  simply  be- 
cause notions  of  what  is  normal  and  abnor- 
mal may  change.  Homosexuality  and  even 
certain  psychoses  have  been  accepted  by 
some  physicians  and  psychiatrists  as  natural 
and  healthy,  if  not  always  socially  accept- 
able. 

Prosthetics:  Researchers  recently  have  re- 
ported successes  with  computer-controlled 
electronic  devices,  implanted  in  the  brain, 
that  transmit  signals  allowing  totally  blind 
persons  to  "see"  Braille  letters  and  read 
them.  Advanced  versions,  by  2000,  may  be 
able  to  transmit  video-like  images  of  the  out- 
side world,  perhaps  from  tiny  camera-trans- 
mitters In  the  blind  person's  eye  sockets.  And 
similar  audio  devices  Implanted  in  the  inner 
ear  could  permit  deaf  persons  to  under- 
stand normal  speech. 

An  electrode  that  can  detect  human  nerve 
Impulses  already  has  been  developed.  With 
refined  engineering,  the  Harvard  medical 
school  scientists  who  designed  it  l>elieve,  it 
may  be  used  to  link  severed  nerves  and  re- 
verse paralysis.  It  would  also  make  possible 
direct  brain  control  of  electrically  driven 
aruflclal  arms,  legs  and  other  prosthetic 
devices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
pcst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR- 
SENATE   RESOLUTION   406 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  WiUiam  Jackson  and  Mur- 
ray Mander  of  my  staff  may  have  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  throughont^the 
ccmslderation  of  Senate  Resolution  406, 
and  from  now  until  that  measure  comes 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
guided  our  destiny  on  this  floor  longer 
than  anyone  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  our  outstanding  towns  in  Mis- 
souri, Warrensburg,  has  a  paper.-  the 
Daily  Star-Journal,  which  in  its  edito- 
rials consist^itly  hits  ttie  nail  on  the 
head. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial about  a  man  we  all  resf>ect,  and 
to  whom  we  are  all  devoted,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Warrensburg   (Mo.)    Dally  Star- 
Journal,   Mar.   11,   1976J 
Senator    Mike    Mansfield 

Since  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  announced  his 
retirement  recently,  the  reaction  to  it  has 
been  noteworthy.  It  has  taken  only  one  di- 
rection. Remarks  by  congressional  leaders  of 
both  parties  and  comments  by  members  of 
the  media  about  the  man  have  been  laced 
with  superlatives. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  Job  as  he  related 
personally  to  those  with  whom  he  dealt. 

Early  in  his  15-year  tenure  as  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  longest  in  the  Senate's  history, 
he  gained  the  respect  of  all  members  of  Con- 
gi-ess  and  of  those  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  has  remained  this  way,  even  with  his  ad- 
versaries. And  being  a  man  of  principle,  he 
has  not  been  without  them.  In  the  hard- 
hitting world  of  politics  sustained  respect  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Time  magazine  called  him  "easily  the  Sen- 
ate's coolest  elder  statesman,"  adding,  "he 
is  legendary  for  almost  never  having  lost  his 
temper.  ...  He  changed  the  nature  of  the 
Senate." 

James  Beston  of  the  New  York  Times  said, 
".  .  .  he  got  ahead  by  giving  tip  ...  he  never 
allowed  persons^  differences  to  overwhelm 
issues  of  principle." 

Because  of  the  kind  of  man  be  is,  he  be- 
came a  counselor  to  many,  r^ardless  of  party 
affiliation.  Frequently  he  has  been  sought 
out  by  congressional  members  and  others 


with  personal  problems.  Hts  humanism  to- 
ward all  people' and  bis  evenness  of  tempera- 
ment create  a  magnetisDi  whicti  doesnt  re- 
quire -wbat  is  typically  tliougtat  of  as  the 
kind  of  (diarisma  wblcb  attraots  otbera. 

Widespread  regret  is  felt  over  Sen.  Mans- 
field's leaving  the  Washington  scene.  Prob- 
ably more  so  by  those  who  are  remaining  on 
it  than  anyone  else.  His  steadying  Influence, 
graclousness  and  wise  ways  provide  sorely 
needed  attributes  among  his  colleagues. 

Yet  his  decision  to  retire  at  the  age  of  73  Is 
perhaps  another  indication  of  his  wisdom. 
Others  on  Capitol  HUl  have  made  the  mistake 
of  staying  too  long. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  has  served  the  na- 
tion exceptlonaUy  well.  We  need  more  men 
in  government  lite  him. 


LAMAR,  MO.,  STUDENTS  BUILD 
SOLAR  FURNACE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
positive  and  promising  result  of  our  fuel 
shortages  problems  has  been  the  in- 
creased effort  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
develop  alternative  energy  sources  which 
can  reduce  our  reliance  on  fossil  fuels. 
We  depend  on  Government  and  Industrj- 
to  conduct  these  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  but  private  citizens 
around  the  coimtry  also  provide  encour- 
aging reports  of  projects  and  experi- 
ments which  may  some  day  supply  some 
of  our  fuel  needs. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  the 
energy  options  included  in  long-range 
plans  is  solar  power.  Today,  solar  tech- 
nology is  pai-ticularly  well  suited  for  de- 
centralized application  in  individual 
homes  and  buildings. 

The  ultimate  potential  of  solar  power 
for  large-scale  heating  and  cooling  is, 
as  yet,  imdetermined,  but  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  activities  of  the  Lamar.  Mo.,  High 
School  science,  students  who,  with  the 
support  of  their  teacher,  have  designed 
and  consti'ucted  a  solar  furnace. 

Made  of  such  surplus  scrap  items  as 
an  old  ice  cream  storage  freezer,  part 
of  a  hay  bin,  and  cnished  glass,  the  La- 
mar High  School  solar  furnace  is  now 
heating  some  school  rooms  which  previ- 
ously were  without  heat  and  therefore 
unused. 

Science  teacher  Ralph  Willlston  and 
his  students  are  to  be  commended  for  an 
innovative  approach  to  the  study  of 
scientific  principles  wlule  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  practical,  usable  heat- 
ing system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
describing  Lamar  High  School's  new  so- 
lar furnace  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  14, 
1976] 

Students  at  Lamab,  Mo.,  Develop  Solar 
Furnace 

Lamar,  Mo.,  March  13. — Using  such  things 
as  an  old  ice  cream  storage  freezer,  crushed 
glass,  part  of  a  hay  bin  and  otlier  inqnovl- 
satlons,  the  stuednts  In  Ralph  Wllllston's 
science  classes  at  Lamar  High  School  here 
have  created  a  solar  furnace  that's  become 
a  hot  topic. 

"They  say  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," Willlston  explains.  "We  had  a  few 
vacant  school  rooms  without  heat,  so  we  de- 
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elded  to  build  a  aolar  furnace.  Nov  thaw 
raoBH  are  warm  and  uaabla." 

Wllllaton  li  ttatnkmg  in  taraa  of  a  patent 
for  wliat  he  and  bis  aUnlmiti  have  deretoped 
because  It  has  a  paraballo  eoUeotar  to  focus 
the  lays  of  the  sun  and  he  thinks  It  la  saore 
effldent  than  the  flat  surtscee  used  In  other 
solar  heating  systems. 

The  ooDector  Is  not  the  only  od«llty  on  the 
roof  of  the  high  school  in  this  southweat 
Missouri  town  of  8760  persons.  WUllston  and 
the  students  In  his  advanced  phyalcs  and 
chemistry  claaes  have  also  built  a  wind  gen- 
erator and  a  celestial  observatory,  lliey  have 
a  radar  scanner  to  work  with. 

"This  has  been  our  most  ambitious  proj- 
ect,"  WUllston  said  of  the  solar  furnace.  "We 
managed  to  get  the  public  Involved  because 
we  needed  donations.  Now  we  have  people 
coming  every  day  to  look  at  It." 

The  solar  furnace  cost  $1200.  Modifying 
and  perfecting  It  In  future  experiments  may 
bring  the  price  tag  near  $2000. 

'We  should  be  able  to  turn  It  into  au  air 
conditioner  during  the  summer."  WUllston 
said,  "but  that's  Just  one  of  a  hundred  ex- 
periments we  have  In  mind." 

Students  cut  apart  a  metal  bay  bin  to 
make  the  parabolic  collector.  They  electro- 
plated a  mlrror-llke  surface  onto  sheets  of 
metal  to  line  the  concave  surface. 

The  sun's  rays  are  bounced  onto  a  finned 
coll  that  runs  the  12-foot  length  of  the  para- 
bola, and  the  heat  Is  transferred  to  a  half- 
and-half  mlxtiu-e  of  water  and  antifreeze 
which  Is  pumped  through  the  coll. 

The  pump  also  pulls  the  heated  mixture 
through  another  coll  system  that  U  embed- 
ded In  two  tons  of  crushed  glass  Inside  the 
old  Ice  cream  freezer  box,  and  the  glass  be- 
comes the  depository  for  the  heat. 

A  blower  and  another  transfer  system  send 
warm  air  through  ducts  Into  the  previously 
unheated  school  rooms. 

On  recent  winter  days,  the  temperatiue  at 
the  focal  point  of  the  parabolic  reflector  had 
reached  300  degrees.  The  projected  plan  Is  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  glass  about  the 
same  on  winter  days,  with  the  Idea  that  It 
wUl  go  no  lower  than  200  degrees  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  when  the  circulating  pump 
Is  shut  off. 

On  cloudy  and  cold  days,  the  collector  Is 
covered  with  a  plexiglass  shield  that  traps 
an  extra  ration  of  the  sun's  ultraviolet  rays. 

"It's  a  hothouse  effect,  like  getting  a  sun- 
bum  on  a  cloudy  day  or  a  closed  car  that 
gets  much  hotter  Inside  than  out,"  WUllston 
explained. 

On  a  hot  summer  day,  WUllston  estimates 
that  the  temperature  at  the  local  point  may 
reach  1.000  degrees. 

"One  student  figured  out  we  could  use 
e.xcess  steam  from  the  system  to  generate 
electricity,  so  we're  going  to  try  It,"  WUllston 
said. 

Lamar  has  become  almost  as  Involved  in 
the  solar  furnace  projects  as  WUllston's  stu- 
dents. Individuals,  organizations  and  busi- 
nesses have  supplied  the  money  for  the 
motors,  the  pumps,  the  wiring,  the  switches 
and  the  pipes  that  the  yoimgsters  have  put 
together. 

"This  has  been  their  recreation,"  Williston 
said.  "The  kids  come  before  school,  after 
school,  even  on  weekends.  I  think  this  Is  the 
best  way  to  teach." 


ITDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  197&— S.  3065 

Mr.  CANNON.  Over  the  weekend,  there 
liave  t>een  various  reports  in  the  press 
of  statements  by  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  that  Congress  Is  retreating 
irom  its  commitmezit  to  clean  and  fair 
elections,  with  an  accompanying  threat 
to  veto  any  campaign  iiUl  that  went  be- 
yond a  simple  extenaloo  of  the  major 
l>owers  of  tiie  Federal  Election  Oommis- 


alon.  Such  a  simple  extenalon  of  the 
Commission  haa  been  proposed  here  as 
a  substitute  to  8. 9DCS,  and  the  Senate 
has  twice  rejected  this  approach  on  the 
first  rollcall  vote  of  46  to  47  and  a  subse- 
quent roll  call  vote  of  3£  to  55. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  at 
this  time  to  clarify  the  record  as  to  who 
appears  to  be  retreating  from  a  commit- 
ment to  clean  ajod  fair  elections,  and  to 
stress  the  importance  at  the  approval  of 
S.  3065.  as  It  has  been  amended  here  In 
the  Senate.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  the 
most  severe  Impacts  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  the  Federal  election 
laws  was  the  ending  of  an>-  limitation  on 
expenditures,  particularly  on  independ- 
ent expenditures  made  by  persons  or 
political  committees  unconnected  or  un- 
affiliated witli  candidates  and  their  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  President,  without  S.  3065,  there 
will  be  limited  information  and  disclo- 
sure to  the  public  of  the  independent  oc- 
penditures  which  wUl  clearly  be  made  in 
vast  sums  of  money  to  elect,  and  in  many 
cases  to  defeat,  specific  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  S.  3065  will  require  de- 
tailed reporting  of  these  expenditures  as 
well  as  conspicuous  disclo&me  of  the 
source  of  expenditures  to  support  or  op- 
pose candidates  in  the  public  media. 
These  are  proposals  necessitated  by  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
and  represent  another  ixasltive  step  to- 
ward fair  and  clean  elections. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
President  and  his  party  opposes  this  type 
of  legislation. 

If  a  simple  extension  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  adopted,  as  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  party,  political  committees 
will  be  able  to  transfer  unlimited  sums 
of  money  to  any  other  political  commit- 
tee, so  l(»ig  as  the  fimds  are  not  ear- 
marked for  any  particular  candidate,  and 
such  concentrated  sums  of  money  will 
then  be  available  to  be  Injected  into  po- 
litical campaigns  in  unlimited  amounts 
as  independent  expenditures  to  elect  or 
defeat  certain  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice. S.  3065  will  put  reasonaUe  limits  on 
such  transfers  of  money  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  President  and  his 
party  oppose  such  legislation. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  an  accel- 
erating proliferation  of  political  commit- 
tees being  organized  by  corporate  divi- 
sions and  subsidiaries  as  well  as  by  labor 
unions  and  locals.  The  obvious  danger 
to  the  integrity  of  our  campaign  process 
is  the  unacceptable  possibility  that  each 
of  these  political  committees,  whether 
formed  by  a  corporation  subsidiary  or 
labor  union  local,  would  then  each  be 
able  to  qualify  to  make  the  maximum 
$5,000  contributions  per  particular  can- 
didate per  election.  This  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  per- 
mitting the  formation  of  political  action 
committees  by  corporations  and  labor 
organizations,  and  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  money  into  political  campaigns, 
rather  than  a  curtailment  which  was  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  S.  3065  would 
not  limit  the  number  of  political  com- 
mittees that  corporations  or  labor  orga- 
nizations could  set  up  through  their 
divisions  or  labor  unicai  locals,  but  it 
would  curtail  the  proliferation  of  politi- 
cal committee  contributions  to  candi- 


dates, and  I  emphiwfae.  ICr.  Freildesiti 
that  this  curtailment  vould  andy  to 
unions  as  well  as  oorporatloos. 

It  is  difficult  to  undetstand  whjr  the 
President  and  his  party  oppoae  sneh  a 
measure. 

Under  existing  law,  only  corporations 
are  permitted  to  provide  a  checkoff  for 
the  voluntary  contributions  to  tlietr  po- 
litical action  committees.  S.  3065  would 
make  this  available  to  a  labor  union  in 
a  situation  where  a  corp(H»ttoii  had  de- 
cided to  institute  such  a  procedure.  TUs 
is  only  equitable  and  it  Is  hard  to  see  why 
the  President  and  his  party  oppose  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Existing  law  has  been  Interpreted  to 
permit  corporations  to  create  compi'e- 
hensive  programs  to  solicit  every  em- 
ployee of  those  corporations  for  contri- 
butions to  corporate  political  action 
committees  over  which  the  employee  has 
no  control.  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
poration's statutory  right  to  solicit 
stockholders  for  their  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  same  political  action  com- 
mittees. Of  course,  imder  the  statute,  la- 
bor organizations  are  permitted  to  solicit 
their  union  members  for  contributions  to 
labor  union  political  action  committees. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  here  on  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  S.  3065.  there  Is  an 
enormous  potential  for  coercion  in  a  sit- 
uation where  a  corporation  is  permitted 
to  solicit  all  of  its  employees  for  such 
contributions,  but  in  addition  to  this  po- 
tential for  coercion,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered and  nnphasized  that  stockholders 
who  are  being  solicited,  can  vote  out  the 
corporate  management  who  Is  doing  the 
solicitation  if  they  do  not  agree  with  it 
or  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  contri- 
butions made  from  the  political  com- 
mittees. 

By  the  same  token,  the  union  members 
are  in  a  position  to  vote  out  the  union 
management  with  which  It  disagrees. 
However,  employees  of  a  corporation 
have  no  such  resourse  and  should  not  be 
subject  to  political  soUcitation  by  their 
employers  to  such  an  all  encompassing 
extent  as  has  been  Interpreted  under  ex- 
isting law  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3065  would  impose  a 
reasonable  limitation  on  this  soUcita- 
tion. limiting  the  employees  whom  a  coi  <- 
poration  could  solicit  to  the  salaried  em- 
ployees who  have  policjmiaking  or  super- 
visory responsibilities.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  President  and  his  party  opp>ose 
such  reasonable  legislation. 

Under  existing  law,  every  violation  of 
the  Federal  election  campaign  laws  is  a 
criminal  act  and  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  has  extremely  limited  civil 
enforcement  powers  at  the  present  time. 
S.  3065  would  provide  criminal  p>enalties 
for  willful  and  knowing  violations  of  the 
law  of  a  substantive  nature,  and  civil 
penalties  and  immediate  disclosure  of  vi- 
olations for  less  substantial  infractions 
of  the  campaign  finance  laws.  At  the 
same  time,  S.  3065  would  give  the  Com- 
mission expanded  civil  enforcement  pow- 
ers including  the  power  to  Eisk  the  court 
for  imposition  of  civil  fines  for  such  vio- 
lations as,  for  example,  the  negligent 
failure  to  file  a  particular  report,  as  well 
as  more  substantial  clvU  fines  for  willful 
and  knowing  violations  of  the  act.  The 
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bill  would  grant  the  exclusive  civil  en- 
forcement of  the  act  to  the  Commission 
to  avoid  confusion  and  overlapping  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  at  the 
same  time,  retain  the  Jurisdicttcai  of  the 
I>epartment  of  Justice  for  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  any  violations  of  this  act. 
Mr.  President,  I  caimot  understand  why 
the  President  and  his  party  oppose  such 
legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  Commission's  powers  is  a 
totally  inappropriate  response  at  this 
time  to  the  needs  which  this  Congress 
must  address  in  order  to  maintain  the 
commitment,  not  only  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  but  of  the  coimtry  to 
clean  and  fair  elections.  Contrary  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  President's  current 
thinking,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if 
the  Senate  does  choose  to  approve  no 
more  than  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Commission's  powers,  we  can  then  be 
justly  accused  of  retreating  from  our 
longstanding  commitment  to  clean  and 
fair  elections.  We  have  twice  rejected  that 
approach  and  have  worked  hard  to  make 
S.  3065  a  bill  which  we  can  all  accept. 
I  hope  we  can  continue  to  work  hard  to 
make  such  further  improvements  in  S. 
3065  which  will  make  it  a  bill  we  can 
send  to  the  House  in  the  near  future. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Culver)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

REPORT  ON  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  OF  THE  WAR  RISK  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Culver)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  3  of  Public 
Law  94-90, 1  am  forwarding  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Report  on  the  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

This  Report  states  that  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  Title  Xm  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  should  be  expanded 
in  certain  respects.  This  Report  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  developing  remedial 


legislation.  Such  legislation  should  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
alter  appropriate  consultations  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the 
approval  at  the  President,  to  provide 
insurance  for  international  UJS.  com- 
mercial aviation  when  such  insurance  is 
not  available  commercially  and  when  it 
is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  a 
particular  required  air  service. 

I  transmit  this  Report  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  will  soon  be  transmitting 
implementing  legislation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Wkfte  House,  March  19, 1976. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Culver)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
covering  fiscal  year  1975. 

Science  and  Technology  have  di-amat- 
ically  benefited  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  During  the  NSF's  first  25  years  of 
operation,  research  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation — particularly 
basic  research  in  universities — has  con- 
tributed much  to  our  Nation's  progress 
in  science  and  technology.  I  expect  the 
Foxmdation  to  continue  this  valuable 
contribution. 

As  this  Annual  Report  shows,  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  1975  addressed  both  the  impor- 
tsmt  search  for  new  scientific  knowledge 
and  its  use  in  solving  society's  p)'essing 
problems.  Also,  these  programs  con- 
tinued to  assist  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
need  to  train  tomorrow's  scientists  and 
engineers.  I  commend  this  report  to  your 
attention. 

My  1977  Budget  now  before  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  important  role 
played  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  assigns  high  priority  to  in- 
creases in  Federal  support  of  basic  re- 
search. I  urge  Congressional  approval  of 
the  proposed  budget  increases  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1976. 


BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Culver)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Uie  Committee 
<m  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular '  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 


To  the  Congress  of  Vie  United  States: 

The  desire  and  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  sedc  and  apply  new 
knowledge  have  been  crucial  elonents 
of  the  srreatness  of  our  coimtry  through- 
out its  200-year  history. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  placed  high 
value  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
its  application.  They  supported  explora- 
tion, new  methods  of  agriculture,  the 
establishment  of  scientific  societies  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  measures 
to  encourage  invention,  and  means  to 
protect  and  improve  the  NsUiion's  health. 

In  our  recent  history,  the  Nation  has 
made  major  investments  in  research  and 
development  activities  to  ensure  their 
continued  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
our  economy,  to  the  quality  of  our  lives 
and  to  the  strength  of  our  defense.  To- 
day there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
science  and  technology  are  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  before  in  meeting  the 
many  challenges  facing  us. 

I  fully  recognize  that  this  coimtry's 
future — and  that  of  all  civilization  as 
well — depends  on  nurturing  and  draw- 
ing on  the  creativity  of  men  and  women 
in  our  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munity. 

The  .977  Budget  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  21,  1976,  is  one 
measure  of  the  importance  I  attach  to 
a  strong  National  effort  in  science  and 
technology.  My  total  budget  restrains 
Federal  sjiending  to  $395  billion — an  in- 
crease of  5.5  percent  over  1976.  But  my 
Budget  requests  $24.7  billion  for  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies,  an  increase  of 
11  percent  over  my  19T6  estimates.  In- 
cluded within  this  total  of  $24.7  billion 
Is  $2.6  billion  for  the  support  of  basic 
research,  also  an  increase  of  11  percent. 
Such  long-term  exploratory  research 
provides  the  new  knowledge  on  which 
advances  in  science  and  ^echnology  de- 
pend. I  m'ge  the  Congress  to  approve  my 
budget  requests. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  This  will  permit 
us  to  have  closer  at  hand  advice  on  the 
scientific,  engineering  and  technical  as- 
pects of  issues  and  problems  that  require 
attention  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  June  9,  1975,  I  submitted  a  bill  to 
the  Congress  that  would  authorize  cre- 
ation of  such  an  office.  The  director  of 
this  new  office  would  also  serve  as  m>- 
adviser  on  science  and  technology,  sep- 
arating this  responsibility  from  the  many 
demands  of  msuiagin^;  an  opei-ating 
agency.  On  November  6,  1975,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  an  acceptable 
bill,  HJl.  10230,  which  authorizes  the 
new  office.  On  February  4, 1976,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  similar  bill  which,  with  some 
changes,  would  also  be  acceptable.  Those 
bills  are  now  awaiting  action  by  a  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee.  Early 
agreement  by  the  conferees  on  a  work- 
able bill  will  permit  me  to  proceed  with- 
out further  delay  in  establishing  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  support  of  re- 
search and  development,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  i-esponsibiUty  to  en- 
sure that  its  policies  and  programs  stim- 
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ulate  private  investments  In  science  and 
technology  and  encourage  innovation  In 
all  sectors  of  the  econcsny — ^In  indiutry, 
the  universities,  private  faandatloos, 
small  business,  and  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernments. We  pursue  this  objective 
through  ova  tax  laws,  cooperative  B&D 
projects  with  industry,  and  other  incen- 
tives. 

Industry  and  other  elements  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  now  support  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  research  and  devel- 
opment eff(M-ts  and  we  must  avoid  dis- 
placing these  important  investments. 

The  role  of  industry  is  particularly 
important.  In  our  competitive  economic 
system,  industry  turns  new  ideas  from 
laboratories  into  new  and  improved  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  brings  them  to  the 
marketplace  for  the  Nation's  consumers. 
Industry  has  built  successfully  on  ad- 
vanced developments  of  the  past  and  pro- 
vided new  products  and  services  of  great 
economic  and  social  value  to  the  Nation. 
This  can  be  seen  in  electronics,  com- 
puters, aircraft,  communications,  medi- 
cal services  and  many  other  areas. 

My  1977  Budget  gives  special  attention 
to  research  and  development  for  energy 
and  defense  and  to  basic  research.  It 
also  continues  or  increases  support  for 
other  important  areas  such  as  agricul- 
ture, space,  and  health  where  research 
and  development  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contrlbuticm. 
— In  energy,  an  accelerated  research 
and  development  program  is  vital 
to  our  future  energy  independence. 
My  1977  Budget  proposes  $2.6  bil- 
lion for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment— a  35  percent  increase 
over  1976.  These  funds,  together 
with  the  efforts  of  private  indus- 
try, provide  for  a  baltmced  program 
across  the  entire  range  of  major  en- 
ergy technologies.  Major  increases 
are  proposed  in  energy  conservatim 
to  achieve  greater  energy  elHciency. 
Additional  funding  Is  provided  In 
fossil  fuels  to  enhance  oU  and  gas 
recovery,  to  improve  the  direct  com- 
bustion of  coal  and  to  produce  syn- 
thetic oil  and  gas  from  coal  and  oH 
shale.  Expanded  efforts  are  planned 
in  1977  to  assure  the  safety  and  re- 
UabiUty  of  nuclear  power  and  to 
continue  the  development  of  breeder 
reactors  which  will  make  our  vtk- 
nlum  resources  last  for  centuries. 
My  1977  Budget  also  provides  for 
rapid  growth  in  programs  to  accel- 
erate development  of  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  and  fusion  power. 
— ^In  defense,  a  strengthened  and  vig- 
orous program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment is  absolutely  fundamental 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  years 
ahead.  Our  National  survival  de- 
pends on  our  continued  technologi- 
cal edge.  The  quality  of  our  military 
R&D  program  today — and  decisions 
on  its  scope  and  magnitude — will  di- 
rectly Influence  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  1980's  smd  beyond.  Obligations 
for  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment will  increase  by  13  percent  in 
FY  1077,  to  almost  $11  bUlion.  In  the 
strategic  area,  the  defense  RJUD 
program  provides  for  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  Trident  submarine 


and  missile  system  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  We  are  providing  Increases 
for  cruise  missiles  and  for  defining 
options  for  a  new  Intercontinental 
ballistic  mlssUe  syst^n.  For  ova  tac- 
tical forces,  we  will  pursue  a  num- 
ber of  major  programs  rimging  from 
the  P-16  and  P-18  fighter  aircraft 
to  a  new  attack  helicopter,  improved 
air  defense  systems,  and  a  new  tank. 
In  addition  we  will  strengthen  our 
military-related  science  and  tech- 
nology effort.  The  combat  potential 
of  new  technologies  such  as  high 
energy  lasers  will  be  actively 
explored. 

-Through  basic  research,  new  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  thiat  imderlies  all 
future  progress  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. My  proposed  budget  provides 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  my 
1976  estimates  to  assure  that  the 
flow  of  new  scientific  discoveries 
continues.  Since  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's basic  research  is  carried  out 
at  colleges  and  imiverslties,  I  have 
given  special  emphasis  to  the  budget 
request  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  agencies  that 
support  research  in  these  institu- 
tions. I  liave  requested  an  increase 
of  20  percent  in  NSF's  funding  for 
basic  research  in  order  to  under- 
score my  strong  support  for  svich 
research,  particularly  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

-In  agricvXtvre.  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  food  production 
is  vital  to  our  National  well-being 
and  to  help  ease  critical  worldwide 
food  shortages.  My  budget  provides 
over  $500  million  for  agricultural  re- 
search including  programs  to  in- 
crease crop  yield.  Improve  the  nutri- 
tion and  protein  content  of  crops, 
and  help  find  new  and  safer  ways 
to  protect  crops  from  the  devastat- 
ing losses  which  are  caused  by  pests 
and  bad  weather.  Matching  State 
funds  for  research  at  land-grant  In- 
stitutions will  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $400  million  to  the  national 
effort.  Within  the  agricultural  re- 
search program,  greater  priority  will 
be  given  to  basic  agricultural  re- 
search which  is  the  key  to  oiur  long- 
er range  objectives  in  food  produc- 
tion. Our  agricultural  research  and 
research  imdertaken  by  others 
around  the  world  can  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  world  food  situation 
for  generations  to  come. 

-In  health,  basic  and  applied  medical 
research  provides  new  knowledge 
alx>ut  causes,  prevention  and  cure  of 
diseases.  This  knowledge  will  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  toil  of  hu- 
man suffering,  reduce  expensive 
medical  treatments,  and  increase 
the  general  level  of  health  of  our 
people.  For  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
alone  my  Budget  requests  over  $2.2 
bilUon  to  pursue  new  scientific  op- 
portunities relating  to  cancer,  heart 
and  limg  disease,  arthritis,  diabetes, 
and  behavioral  disturbances.  It  wfll 
also  craitinue  research  in  emerging 
areas  of  National  Importance  such 
as  immunology,  aging,  envtromnen- 
tal  health,  aiKl  health  services. 


— ^In  space,  the  shuttle  is  the  key  to 
Improved  operational  space  capabil- 
ities for  science,  defense,  and  Indus- 
try. My  1977  Budget  provides  liie 
necessary  funds  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  diuttle  and  to  assure  a 
balanced  program  In  science  and 
space  applications.  In  the  future, 
space  technologies  can  further  ad- 
vance our  National  and  worldwide 
needs    for   better    communications, 
better  weather  forecasting  and  bet- 
ter assessment  and  management  of 
our  natural  resources.  Scientific  ex- 
ploration and  observation  In  space 
can  add  Immeasurably  to  our  imder- 
standlng  of  tiie  universe  around  us. 
My  Budget  also  provides  fimds  for  con- 
tinued research  and  development  in  ea- 
vlronment,  natural  resources,  transpor- 
tation, urban  development,  and  other 
fields  of  social  and  economic  activity 
where  we  will  support  work  that  shows 
promise  In  meeting  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety and  the  new  challenges  we  face  as 
a  Nation. 

Prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  my  proposal  to  create  the 
new  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  to  approve  my  1977  Budget 
requests  are  vital  to  ensure  that  science, 
engineering  and  technology  will  continue 
to  contribute  effectively  In  achieving  our 
Nation's  objectives. 

Gerald  R.  Pord. 
The  White  Hottse,  March  22, 1976. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  March  19, 
1976,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act: 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  8532)  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  permit  State  attorneys  general  to 
bring  certain  antitrust  actions,  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED   Bn,I.S   SIGNXD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

HJl.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  conunemoration  of  the  200tb 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton. 

H.B.  12122.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1964,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eastland)  : 


At  4 :  29  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
184)    to  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
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organlsatton  Act  of  1978.  as  amKided, 
without  amendment. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HA.  8532  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  8533,  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  permit  State 
attorneys  general  to  bring  certain  anti- 
trust actions,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  just  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Culver)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  frflowlng  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
Report    on    Aik    Force    ExPEaiMiarrAL,    De- 

VELOPMEZfTAL,   Am>   RESEARCH   CONTRACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Aii-  Force  (Research  and  Development), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Air  Force 
report  on  experimental,  developmental  and 
research  contracts  of  $60,000  or  more,  by 
company,  covering  the  period  July  1,  1975 
through  December  31,  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Proposed     Legislation     to     Increase     the 

Authorization    for    the    Surety    Bond 

Guarantee  Fond 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  traasmltting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  tbe 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  at  19S8  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  tbe  Surety 
Bond  Ouarantee  Fund  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

COMPREHENSIVB  RAILROAD  SAFETT  BEPOKT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  the  Com- 
presenslve  RaUroad  Safety  Report  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Abnormal  Occtjbrznces  at 
Licensed  Nuclear  Plants 

A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  tbe  second  report  on  abaonnal  oocur- 
rences  at  licensed  nuclear  power  plants  (with 
an  accompanying  rq[>ort) ;  to  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
Prospectus  for  Altkratxons  at  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  CcNiKAL  Hbatxho  Plant 

A  letter  from  tbe  Admlnlstrstor,  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  transmltttng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  for  alterattons  at 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Central  Heating  Plant, 
in  the  amount  of  9ao,3(X>,000  (wltb  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRRBIDBNT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  CuLvm) : 

Senate  Resolution  176,  adopted  by  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution  176 

"WbereM.  Vam  states  bave  astabUdted  pro- 
grams Of  txnmqjloyinent  eompmimaXiaa  to 
provide  tInaiietBl  aaalstanoe  to  tboas  wbo  find 
themselves  temporarily  without  income  due 
to  the  loss  of  employment;  and 
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tbe  object  and  eOeet  of  such 
have  •noRBoas  uttut^  tai  promot- 
tDC~tlM  aocisl  and  •oeBoniln  wcUUe  of  tbe 
pooiils  as  a  wbole.  U  not  insuring  tbe  vary 
sorvlval  of  certain  segments  of  tbe  popola- 
tton;  and 

"Wbereas,  In  each  of  tbe  states  In  recent 
yean  tbe  vagartes  of  an  economy  beset  wltb 
cHslB  of  international  dlmensliMi  have  sub- 
stantlally  tncreased  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  unem- 
ployed, vAilch  bas  in  turn  accounted  for  a 
rapid  rise  in  tbe  niunber  of  applicants  for 
unemployment  benefits;  and 

•"Whereas,  In  many  states  the  consequent 
drain  on  state  funds  bas  necessitated  appli- 
cation by  states  to  the  federal  government 
for  reUef  sufficient  to  maintain  tbe  very 
liquidity  of  such  unemployment  compensa- 
tion funds;  and 

"Wbereae,  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  unemploy- 
ment Increased  from  8,820  in  1969  to  27,160 
In  1974  and  presently  constitutes  almost  nine 
per  cent  of  the  work  force,  and  the  state 
unenqjloyment  compensation  trust  fund  as 
a  result  has  declined  from  a  balance  of 
S44  mlUion  in  1970  to  $5.3  mUlion  as  of 
December  31,  1975,  despite  an  increase  in 
employer  contributions,  this  experience  being 
rapteeentatlve  of  that  in  other  states;   and 

"Whereas,  it  is  estimated  that  the  State 
of  Hawaii  wUI  require  loans  from  the  federal 
government  of  $3  million  for  the  month  of 
February,  but  it  is  projected  that  even  with 
tbls  replenishment,  the  balance  in  the  fund 
at  tbe  end  of  February  wlU  be  $3.4  million, 
tbls  experience  also  being  representative  of 
tbat  In  other  states;  and 

"Wbereas,  as  unemployment  fund  balances 
continue  to  decline,  and  rates  of  employer 
contributions  Increase,  with  no  prospect  for 
relief  in  view,  and  with  the  possibility  of 
Insolvency  becoming  an  actuality,  the  neces- 
sity bas  become  apparent  for  an  overall 
comprehensive  review  of  the  unemployment 
Insurance  concept,  particularly  in  the  financ- 
ing thereof ;  and 

"Wbereas,  because  the  problems  en- 
countered and  influencing  factors  are  tnily 
national  In  scope  and  exp>erlence,  a  compre- 
hensive approach  on  a  national  basis  is  re- 
quired to  benefit  the  maximum  number  of 
pe<9le;    now,   therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  tbe  Senate  of  the 
Eigbtb  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  the  United 
States  Congress  is  requested  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  concept  In  the  United  States, 
wltb  particular  emphasis  on  financing  and 
alternatives  available  to  maintain  the  sol- 
VMicy  of  un^nployment  compensation  funds, 
including  tbe  posslbUity  of  government 
financing,  financing  by  employer  contribu- 
tions, consideration  of  a  benefit  basis  of 
employer  assessment  ratber  than  a  reserve 
basis,  and  increasing  benefits  while  subject- 
ing tbe  same  to  taxation;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  tbls  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  tbe 
leaders  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  OouncU  of  tbe 
Town  of  Flncastle,  Virginia,  relating  to  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Orlando  Drug 
Enforcement  Council,  Orlando,  Florida,  re- 
lating to  commendation  of  John  Lepore  for 
bis  dedicated,  forceful,  and  successful  eBorts 
to  eradicate  tbe  Illegal  drug  trafDc  in  our  Na- 
tion; to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Ut.  HATSAWAT.  <nm  tta»  Oonmtttee 
on    Labor    and    Pubae    WMlte*,    wnaiout 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MTTTED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of 
March  18,  1976,  the  foQowlng  report  of 
a  committee  was  received  on  March  19, 
1976: 


a.  tlM.  An  original  bIB  to  ammd  tbe 
Oomprebeoalve  AlooiMl  Aboaa  and  Alcob<d- 
ini  PrevMitlon.  Treatmant,  and  BahabUlta- 
tkm  Aot  of  1870,  and  for  otbM-  puipoeee 
(Rept.  No.  94-705) . 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  OcMnmittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H£.  6845.  An  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  title 
V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
(Rept.  No.  74-706). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Elnergy,  without  amendment: 

S.  3108.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  94-187 
to  increase  tbe  authorization  for  apprt^ria- 
tions  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974.  and  section  16  at  tbe 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-707) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  (X>MMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

William  L.  Fisher,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Oecrotary  of  tbe  Interior. 

John  D.  Christie,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  tbe  Federal  Ener- 
gy Administration. 

Robert  L.  Hirsch,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Devel(^ment. 

(Tbe  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  tbe  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  oonstltated  com- 
mittee ot  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCmON      OP      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  Uie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3185.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  en- 
titlement of  disabled  widows  and  widowers 
to  unreduced  widow's  and  widower's  in- 
surance benefits  without  regard  to  age.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3186.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  law 
enforcement  officers  who,  by  reason  of  an 
agency  reorganization,  lost  their  coverage 
under  the  law  enforcement  retirement  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  such  coverage  restored. 
Referred  to  tbe  Ccmmilttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  McCLEU<AN: 
S.  3187.  A  biU  to  extend  tbe  authorisa- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  to  l>e  cowrtenrtve  wltb  tbe  Ufe 
of  such  Commission.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.    BROOKE     (for    hlnidelf,    Mr 
HuMPHXKY,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Cl.\rk,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Haiit,  Mr. 
Bavu,      Mr.      Aboork/.k.      and      Mr. 
Weickeb)  : 
S.  3188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  e.xt«nd  the  authori- 
zation   for   contracts   for    unnual   contribu- 
tions,  and   for   other   purposes    Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

By  Mr  BEALL 
S.  3189,  A  bill  to  amend  'Jie  Domes.iic  Vo'.- 
nrteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  to  authori7e  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  there- 
by, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Piibllc  Welfare 

S.  3190.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  fhe 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  otht^r 
purpo.spp.  Referred  to  the  Commltu-e  du  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3185.  A  bill  to  amend  t.tie  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  lor  the 
entitlement  of  disabled  widows  and  wid- 
owers to  unreduced  widows  and  widow- 
er's insurance  benefits  without  regard  to 
age.  Referred  to  the  CommiUee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

FrtL    SOCIAL    SfXl'RITV     BKNfUr^    ! '.'R    Pil:  aJLED 
WIDOWS    OF   ANY    ACS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  a:n 
introducing  legislation  to  improve  social 
security  protection  for  one  of  Uie  most 
economically  disadvantaged  groups  in 
our  society — the  totally  disabled  widows, 
dependent  widowers,  and  surviving  di- 
vorced wive.'<. 

At  the  present  time,  this  grouiJ  io  r.oi 
eligible  for  social  security  benefiti;  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  50,  and  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  65.  their  benefits  are 
actuarily  reduced. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  voiild  pay 
full  benefits  to  all  widows,  dependents 
widowers,  and  sui'viving  divorced  wives 
who  suffer  total  disability,  and  it  would 
eliminate  the  provision  for  actuarial  re- 
duction of  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  given  careful  and  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  social  security  system. 
Social  security  protection  for  Americans 
has  improved  substantially  with  the 
enactment  of  many  leforms  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Recently,  important  Questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  financing  of 
social  security.  These  are  serious  ques- 
tions, and  they  deserve  the  clo.=;c  and 
careful  attention  they  are  getting. 

It  is  important  to  stress  tliat  the  finan- 
cing problems  confronting  Social  Secu- 
rity— although  a  complex  and  highly 
technical  is.sue — can  be  corrected,  and 
various  alternatives  are  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

But  we  should  not  lo.se  -sight  of  the 
need  to  improve  the  social  security  pro- 
gram further.  One  provision  wiiich  needs 
immediate  attention  is  the  one  I  am  ad- 
dressing today  with  this  legislation.  Be- 
iau.se  dependent  widowers  comprise  le.ss 
than  2  percent  of  the  affected  group,  I 
will  use  the  word  "widow"  in  my  remarks 
to  include  both  men  and  women. 

The   1967  amendments  to  the  Social 


Security  Act  extended  benefits  to  totally 
disabled  widows.  As  originally  passed  In 
the  Senate,  the  1967  amendments  would 
have  made  all  totally  disabled  widows 
eligible  for  full  benefits.  However,  the 
final  version  worked  out  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  began  more  slowly — re- 
itncting  benefits  to  widows  age  50  or 
over,  and  reducing  the  benefits  because 
of  age.  There  was  an  understanding  that 
the  economic  well-being  of  disabled 
widows  should  be  watched,  >o  that  bene- 
f:',  rights  could  be  extended  if  necesary. 

For  the  nondi-sabled  widow,  benefits  are 
pavablc  to  tho.se  women  with  children 
under  IS  m  their  care.  This  iiroviues  fi- 
nancial heljj  to  thf  '  'jum.'  widowed 
mothers  who  choose  to  rf^iiiain  home 
while  their  fhildren  are  vo>ing.  But  when 
the  children  reach  the  a^t-  of  18— and  no 
longer  require  as  much  at-home  care- 
benefits  are  ended  because  there  is  a 
i<i>/.^umpt:on  that  the  widow  is  better  able 
to  become  employed  and  support  herself. 

But  this  same  n'esiimption  is  not  jasti- 
Tiod  for  the  totally  dL-^rtbled  widow. 
Social  sofunty  benefits  are  not  payable 
to  them  until  they  reath  a;ci^  50.  More- 
over. Dieir  social  security  benefits  are 
one-half  of  wliat  thev  would  receive  at 
iige  65 — even  thovifi:h  they  ordinarily  have 
preater  expenses  ihun  aged  widows. 

Two  Social  Security  Ahisory  Councils 
p.nve  recommended  that  benefits  be  pro- 
vided for  t,^tally  disabled  widows  regard- 
Ic-s  of  age. 

The  1971  AdvLsoiy  CouncU.  in  recom- 
mending full  benefits  regardless  of  age, 
slated: 

Totallv  disabled  wldo'vs  are.  of  i'ou"se,  no 
nure  able  than  sged  widows  to  support 
themselves  thrnus^h  their  own  work  and 
earning.';,  and  thev  may  have  uniisnal  ex- 
peises  to  meet  on  f.cco'int  of  their  disabil- 
ities. 

Totally  disabled  widous  constitute  one 
01  the  masl  ccononiically  disadvantaged 
Bioups  in  our  society  today.  A  few  sta- 
tistics from  1975  editions  of  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin  make  'iiis  [joint  abnn- 
fip-nt'y  clear. 

In  1971.  all  widows  under  ase  60  witli 
:  o  work  and  no  children  under  18  had 
a  median  income  of  $1,170.  That  is  $97.50 
a  month,  and  includes  income  from  all 
sources.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
74  percent  of  these  widows  lived  in  pov- 
erty. Totally  disabled  widows  under  50 
with  no  f'hildren  under  18  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  poorest  of  poor,  with  a 
median  income  below  $97.50  a  month. 
Well  over  three-quarters  of  them  can  be 
ex;>ected  to  be  hving  in  poverty. 

What  are  the  .sources  of  the  di.sabled 
vidows  meager  income? 

Twenty-six  pei-cent  of  all  widows  under 
60  with  no  children  under  18  and  no 
Aork  had  income  from  investments, 
royaliies,  rents,  and  .savings. 

Twenty-fivo  percent  had  income  from 
publK-  assistance  payments. 

Twe:Uy -three  percent  had  income 
iiom  unepiploymcnt  comiiensation, 
workmen's  compensation,  Government 
pe!i<ion-,  and  veterans  benefits. 

Twenty-two  percent  had  income  from 
:;ocial  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits. 

Twelve  percent  had  income  from  pri- 


vate pensions,  regular  conti-ibutlons  out- 
side the  houshold,  and  other  income  in- 
cluding annuities  and  life  Insurance. 

Younger  widows  are  less  apt  to  have 
asset  income  than  older  widows.  The 
1971  Advi.sory  Council  stated: 

The  need  of  a  disabled  widow  younger 
than  aged  bO  may  be  greater  than  at  of  an 
older  wldov,;  her  htisband,  having  died  at  an 
early  age,  may  have  had  less  opportunity  to 
accumulate  savings  or  provide  for  future 
needs. 

The  average  benefit  paid  to  totally  dis- 
a'oled  widows  at  age  50  is  about  $118  a 
monti!  Widows  age  65  and  over  receive 
more 

Allhcucli  tiie  disabled  widow  cannot 
be  eligible  fo7-  social  security  benefits 
U'Ui!  50.  18  peice'it  of  those  awarded 
disability  benefits  m  1971  had  become 
totally  Disabled  before  age  50.  Their 
prognosi.'   for  recovery  is  poor. 

To  the  extent  that  disabled  widows 
must  now  turn  to  welfare  for  their  sup- 
;ort.  the  co-ts  of  tlie  supplemental  se- 
curity iiKome  proferara  would  be  re- 
ri'ired. 

The  case  for  extending  benefits  for 
loLaily  disabled  widows  is  overwhelming 
They  have  less  income  than  aged  widows. 
They  have  higher  expenses  than  aged 
widows. 

Mr.  President,  logic  and  fairness  dic- 
ta c  that  wc  act  quickly  and  favorably 
on  this  bill.  I  urge  its  passage,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
!P  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

S.  3185 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpresentatiie:i  of  the  United  States  of 
Amencii  in  Coricrrovs  assembled,  Thftt  in) 
.-ection  202(6)  o!  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows; 

«1)  Parajiraph  ili  of  .■  .ith  .ubse:t*t>n  is 
amended  by — 

(A>    striking    out     suhparagropii     (B)     an  1 
iii.serting  in  Ucu  thereof  the  following: 

'■|B)(!)  has  attained  age  60,  or  (11)  has 
not  attained  age  65  and  is  under  a  disability 
las  defined  in  section  223id))  which  began 
before  the  end  of  the  period  specified  w 
paragrapli  i5),'",  and 

(B)  striking  out  'or.  If  she  becan'.e  entitled 
to  such  benefits  before  she  attained  a^e  fio. 
the  third  month  following  the  month  In 
which  her  disability  ceases  (unless  she  at- 
tains age  65  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  such 
third  month).",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  if  she  became  entitled  to  ruch 
benefits  on  the  basl.s  of  a  disability  ,as  de- 
nned in  section  223(di).  the  third  month 
following  the  month  in  which  her  disabil- 
ity censes  (unles.';  she  attains  r.ge  65  on  or 
before  the  la.si  day  of  such  third  montli).". 

(2)  Paragraph  |5)  of  sucli  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "60"  and  In.sfTtlng 
In  liPU  tliereof  "65" 

lb)  il)  Section  202if)  i  DiB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(B)(1)  ha*  at  til  In  ed  age  60  or,  (11)  has  not 
u'tained  oge  00  and  is  under  a  dl.sability  (as 
defined  in  section  223(d) )  which  began  bc- 
icre  the  eiiCi  of  the  period  specified  in  para- 
graph (fi).". 

(2)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "or,  U  he  be- 
came entitled  to  .such  benefits  before  he  at- 
tained age  60,  tho  third  month  following  the 
month  in  which  his  disability  ceases  (unless 
he  attains  age  65  on  or  before  the  last  day 
or  such  third  month)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereat  "or  If  he  became  antiaed  to  such 
benefits  on  the  basla  of  a  AtaabUlfcy  (as  de- 
fined in  section  a28(<»)).  the  third  month 
foUowing  the  momth  in  which  his  dlaablllty 
ceases  (unleae  he  attains  age  06  on  <»  before 
the  last  day  of  suofa  third  month) ". 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  aectlan  20a{f)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "60"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "65". 

^c)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  that  follows  the  semicolon 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"nor  shall  any  deduction  be  made  under  this 
subsection  from  any  widow's  or  widower's 
insurance  benefit*  for  any  month  in  which 
the  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  or 
widower  has  not  attained  age  66  and  is  en- 
tiled to  such  benefits  on  the  basis  of  being 
under  a  disability.". 

(2)  Section  203(f)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(D)  for  which 
such  individual  is  entitled  to  widow's  or 
widower's  Insurance  benefits,  has  not  at- 
tained age  65,  and  is  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  lielng  under  a  dlsabUlty, 
or". 

(d)  Section  222(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  widow,  widower, 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  who  has  not  at- 
tained age  60"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife  who  is 
entitled  to  widow's  lnstu«nce  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  being  under  a  dtsaMUty.  a  widower 
who  Is  entitled  to  widower's  InBuranca  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  disability". 

(e)(1)  Section  222(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  202(d) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  20a(d).  202(e)  or 
202(f)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(c)  (3) 
of  stich  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(3)  A  period  of  trial  work  for  any  in- 
dividual shall  begin  (i)  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits,  with  the  month  in  which  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  benefits  (U)  In  the 
case  of  a  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  or 
widower,  who  lias  not  attained  age  65  and 
who  is  entitled  to  widow's  or  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a 
disability,  with  the  month  in  which  she  or 
he  becomes  entitled  to  such  benefits,  or  (ill) 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  attained 
age  18  and  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202(dj  (and  is  under  a  disability),  with 
the  month  in  wliich  he  becomes  entitled  to 
such  benefits  ex  the  month  In  which  he  at- 
tains age  18,  whichever  is  later." 

(3)  Section  222(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "prior  to  attaining  age 
60  ■  in  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  dis- 
ability", 

(B)  striking  out  "prior  to  attaining  age  60" 
in  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  dis- 
ability", and 

(C)  striking  out  "who  have  not  attained 
age  60  and  are  under  a  disability,  the  benefits 
under  section  202(f)  for  widowers  who  have 
not  attained  age  60 '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "who  are  entitled  to  widow's  Insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a 
dl.-abllity,  the  benefits  under  section  202(f) 
for  widowers  who  are  entitled  to  widower's 
insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of  being 
uiider  a  disability". 

.4)  Section  226  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  that  a  widow  or  surviving 
divorced  wife  who  has  not  attained  age  60 
and  is  entitled  to  lienefits  under  section  202 
:  e  or  that  a  widower  who  has  not  attained 
af.o  60  and  is  entitled  to  benefits  \inder  sec- 
tion 202(f)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  ttiereof 
"or  that  a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
v^-ho  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
203(e)  on  the  baels  of  being  under  s  disabil- 
ity, or  that  a  widower  who  Is  entitled  to 


banefltB  under  scoUon  203(f)  on  the  basla  of 
batag  under  %  dlaablllty". 

(f)(1)  Bwstton  a02(q)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
nmnnrtod  by    ■ 

(A)  striking  out  all  after  clause  (B)  there- 
of; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (B)  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  of  such  semicolon  a  period. 

(2)  Section  202(q)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  age  50  (in  the 
case  of  a  widows  or  widowers  insurance 
benefit) ". 

(3)  Section  202(q)  (6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'reduction  p^od'  for  an  individual's  old-age. 
wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or  widower's  In- 
surance benefit  is  the  period — 

"(A)  beginning — 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  an  old-age  or  husband's 
insurance  benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  individual  is 
entitled  to  such  benefit,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  insurance  l>ene- 
flt,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  a  certificate  described  in  paragraph 
(5)  (A)  (i)   Is  effective,  or 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  widow's  or  widow- 
er's instirance  benefit,  with  the  first  day  of 
the  flret  month  for  which  such  individual  is 
entitled  (on  a  basis  other  than  the  basis  of 
being  under  a  disability)  to  such  benefit,  and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
mouth  before  the  month  in  which  such 
individual  attains  retirement  age." 

(4)  Section  202(q)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (A) .  by 
strikmg  out  "(6)  (A)  for  such  benefit,  and  fne 
■additional  adjusted  reduction  period'  for  an 
individual's,  widow's  or  widower's  insurance 
benefit  is  the  additional  reduction  period 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (6)  (B)  for  such 
benefit,  excluding  from  each  such  period—" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  for  such 
benefit,  excluding  from  such  period—";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"'  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E) ; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (P)  and  Insertir.g  In  lieu  of  such 
period  ";  and  ";  and 

(D)  by  adding  after  claujse  y¥)  the  follow- 
ing new  clavise: 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  widow's  or  widower's 
Insurance  "oenefits,  any  mouth  for  which  such 
individual  was  entitled  to  such  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  disability." 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  under  section  202(e)  or  (f )  for 
months  after  the  month  which  follows  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 

S.  3187.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses 
of  Copyrighted  Works  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  life  of  such  Commission.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-573  established  a  National 
Commission  on  New  Technical  Uses  of 
Copyrighted  Works  to  conduct  a  3-year 
study  of  the  impact  of  emerging  tech- 
nolog>'  on  traditional  copyright  laws  and 
procedures.  Public  Law  93-573  author- 
ized appropriations  for  the  Commission 
until  Jime  30,  1976.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  is 
to  eliminate  that  limitation,  and  autlior- 
Ize  ai^ropriations  tmtfl  the  date  es- 
tablished for  the  termination  of  the 
Commission. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Htikphbxt.     Mr.     Jatxts,    Mr. 

Mathias.  Mr.  Cuuck.  Mc.  Phujp 

A.  Harx.  Mr.  Bath,  MT.  Abott- 

REac,  aiid  Mr.  Wntasza) : 

S.  3188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 

States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  extend  the 

authorization  for  contracts  for  annual 

contributions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  The  pm-poses  of 
this  bill  are : 

First.  To  provide  an  additional  $850 
million  in  public  housing  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1977  and  an  addi- 
tional $1.35  billicm  in  such  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1978  and  beyond; 

Second.  To  assure  that  at  least  $250 
million  in  public  housing  contract  au- 
thority will  be  made  available  to  finance 
the  construction  of  new  public  housing 
luiits; 

Third.  To  make  available  at  least  $60 
million  for  modernization  of  existing 
public  housing  units;  and 

Fourth.  To  make  available  at  least 
$600  million  per  year  in  operating  sub- 
sidies for  conventional  public  housing. 
■When  the  conference  report  on  the 
1974  Housing  Act  was  considered  in  the 
Senate,  I  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

Tiie  bill,  w'nich  we  are  considering  today, 
institutes  a  new  program  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  low-Income  families  who  lease  hous- 
ing in  private  accommodations.  I  have 
worked  with  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  in  the  Conference  Committee  to  assure 
that  the  leasing  program,  which  the  Admin- 
istration suiq>orts,  can  be  used  by  Stete 
housing  finance  agencies  to  provide  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  new  housing  or  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

The  conference  report  also  reflects  my 
V  ie  A  and  that  of  the  other  conferees  that  the 
leasing  program  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  replacement  for  the  traditional  public 
and  subsidized  housing  programs.  The  lead- 
time  on  any  new  liouslng  program  Is  bound 
to  be  numy  months,  and  tbMe  is  an  virgent 
need  for  mtsre  housing  production  now.  We 
expect  the  Secretary  to  move  ahead  to  pro- 
vide more  housing  xmder  our  existing 
programs. 

The  fact  is  that  the  section  8  leasing 
program  has  not  gotten  underway  at 
anywhere  near  the  level  that  the  admin- 
istration promised.  While  we  all  realized 
that  the  lead-time  for  this  new  program 
would  be  long,  no  one  anticipated  that  it 
would  take  this  long.  Nevertheless,  the 
administration  has  continued  its  mora- 
toriimi  on  the  constructi<wi  of  new  pub- 
lic housing,  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congi-ess.  Last  year  I  introduced  8.  947, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  UJS.  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  to  provide  for  an  additional  $300 
million  in  pubhc  housing  contract  au- 
thority to  be  channeled  through  local 
housing  authorities,  $150  million  of  which 
was  to  be  used  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  new  cOTiventional  public  housing. 
This  bill  was  considered  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Banking  (Committee  but  was 
never  enacted.  However,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did,  at  my  urging  set 
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aside  $50  million  in  contract  authority  to 
finance  the  pxirchase  of  conventional 
public  houslnir. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  seen  fit  to  use  these  funds 
to  finance  new  public  housing  construc- 
tion, but  instead  has  proposed  that  they 
be  used  by  local  housing  authorities  to 
purchase  FHA-lnsured  properties  which 
are  in  serious  financial  condition  or 
have  become  part  of  KTOD's  portfolio  of 
acquired  properties  due  to  foreclosure. 
This  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  appropriated  $50  million  to  flnance  the 
purchase  of  conventional  public  housing; 
we  expected  new  construction  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  these  funds. 

The  bill  introduced  today  would  a.^sure 
that  at  least  $250  million  in  new  public 
liouoing  contract  authority  will  be  used 
10  finance  the  construction  cf  new  public 
housing. 

Tlie  bill  would  also  provide  $60  million 
for  the  modernization  of  existing  public 
housing  units.  Many  of  our  public  hous- 
ing projects  were  constructed  more  than 
20  years  ago  and,  while  soundly  built  are 
reflecting  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of 
buildings  which  have  been  hved  in  for 
that  period  of  time.  To  replace  these 
buildings  would  be  extremely  expensive 
and,  in  fact,  unnecessary  since  a  modest 
investment  in  modernization  can  restore 
these  structures  to  good  condition.  What 
this  bill  calls  for  is  a  sensible,  businesslike 
investment  to  preserve  basically  soimd 
iiousing  stoclc. 

Inflation  and  the  energy  crLsis  have 
taken  a  severe  toll  on  local  housing  au- 
thorities who  have  a  limited  source  irom 
which  to  raise  revenues.  Many  of  tliese 
occupanto  in  public  housing  are  on  fixed 
incomes — about  one-half  of  them  are 
elderly — and  are  unable  to  pay  increased 
rents.  The  only  way  to  provide  .sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  the  public  housing' 
units  in  which  these  people  live  is  to  pro- 
vide operating  subsidies  at  the  Federal 
level.  Over  the  last  few  years  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  expenditures  of  up 
to  $560  milhon  per  year  for  public  hous- 
ing operating  subsidies.  However,  addi- 
tional funding  is  needed  if  the  needs  of 
our  larger,  older  housing  authorities  are 
to  be  met.  Therefore,  in  the  legislation 
wiiich  I  introduced  today.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  level  of  operating  subsidies  for 
local  housing  agencies  be  increa.<;ed  to 
$600  million  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hou.-ing  Si;bcom- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Banking,  Hou^inpr 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation  on  March  24 
and  25,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this 
week.  As  the  banking  minority  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  I  intend  to  do  all 
I  can  to  a.<=;-ure  the  committee  will  act 
quickly  to  provide  these  much  needed 
funds  to  finance  housing  for  low-income 
famines.  We  cannot  afford  further  delays 
in  meeting  this  great  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  318e 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That   the 


first  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  by  $960,000,000  on  July 
1.  1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by 
$965,000,000  on  July  1,  1974,  by  $212,300,- 
000  on  July  1,  1975,  by  $850,000,000  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976.  and  by  $1,350,000,000  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  except  that  any  additional  con- 
tiac:  authority  authorized  on  or  after  July  1. 
1975.  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  or 
in  the  ar.ioujirs  provided  for  In  ajjproprlatton 
Acts". 

Sec,  2  Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  .\ct  of  1957  la  amended  by  striking 
out  the  .second  and  third  sentences  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
Of  the  agcrccate  amount  of  contracts  for 
annual  contributions  uuihorlzed  on  or  after 
October  I.  !97ii.  the  Secretary  shall  enter  in- 
to coiitrAcii  lor  anniiivl  contributions  ag- 
gregating at  least  $250,(X)U.00O  per  ann'un  to 
asslct  in  financing  the  construction  o:  lov, - 
income  housing,  other  than  honslnp  con- 
s'.nioted  pursuant  to  section  8  of  thi.s  Act. 
to  be  owned  by  public  housing  airencle.';  .V', 
used  in  the  [)recedlng  sentence,  the  term 
c  in,struction'  does  not  include  .sub.stantlal 
rehabilitation  " 

t'LC  3,  Section  5  (C)  of  the  UnittU  Stale; 
Housing  Act  of  19:17  is  amen  le.l  bv  a<ldlng 
at  the  end  thereo;  the  fullo.Mng:  "'Of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  contrH.v,,s  for  annual 
contributions  authorized  on  or  nfter  October 
1.  1976.  the  Secretary  shall  '-nlcr  iii'o  eon- 
tracts  for  annual  contributions  with  respect 
to  The  modernization  of  low-income  ho'.is- 
Ing  projects  In  amounts  aggregating  not  less 
than  560,000  000  per  annum  " 

8Et ,  4,  Section  9ic)  of  the  United  Stales 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking;  out  Is  authorized  in  '  and 
inserting   In   lieu    thereof   "shall   ;    and 

(2»  by  .striking  out  "not  more  than  5oo.- 
000,000  pt-r  annum,  which  ani.nint  shall  be 
increased  by  »GO,0<10.000  on  July  I,  1975" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  ihereof  not  less  than 
?o00o00.i>00  pei-  annum'. 

By  Mr   BE  ALL: 

S  3189.  A  bill  to  amend  iho  Domolic 
Voliinteer  Service  Act  of  ISIS,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  progi-ams  authoi- 
ized  thereby,  and  for  o'Jier  purjiose.s.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr,  BEALL,  Mr.  Picsidtnt.  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  the  administration's 
proposal  which  woiUd  extend  the  author- 
1/aiion  for  th.e  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams which  are  administered  bv  tiie 
ACTION  Agency 

Dr.  Michael  P.  Bal/ano.  the  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  outlined  the  objee- 
tivts  of  this  proposal  in  his  February  5. 
1976  letter  to  the  Vice  President  tran:^:- 
mittwig  this  legislation  to  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Di- 
rector Ealzaiio's  letter,  the  section-by- 
.<ectjon  analysis,  and  the  text  of  S,  3189 
be  printed  in  the  Recop.d. 

Af'TtON 
Washington.  DC    Frb'unry  5,  }C-7o. 
Hon    Nkison  .a,  Rockefei-ler. 
Presid'^nt  of  the  Senate, 
Wiirhinfjton    DC. 

Di,AP.  Mn.  Pre.~.ident:  Enclo.sed  for  your 
CO  i,sideration  is  draft  legislation  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  Is  to  enable  ACTION 
to  continue  its  domestic  volunteer  programs 
during  the  fiscal  year  transition  quarter  from 
Julv  1.  1976  to  September  30.  1976  and  during 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  $6,457,000  for 
the  transition  quarter,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  19'77  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978 


for  programs  under  Tttla  I  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Aet  of  1978  (PX.  93-113; 
42n.S.C.  S496letseq.) 

It  will  also  authorize  sucli  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  programs  under  Title  in  of 
the  Act  for  the  transition  quarter  and  fiscal 
year  1977  and  for  the  administrative  expenses 
of  ACTION  for  the  transition  quarter  and 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

The  bill  proposes  enactment  of  a  new  Part 
D  in  Title  I  of  the  Act  which  would  continue 
the  authority  of  ACTION  to  conduct  Bu.slnes.s 
Volunteer  progrsms.  recognizing  that  the 
SCORE  and  ACE  programs  currently  author- 
ized In  Title  in  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  by  Executive 
Order  11871.  We  understand  that  the  Small 
AdminLstrstlon  will  shortly  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Small  Business  Act  slmil-ir  to 
the  SCORE  ACE  authorities  of  Title  III. 
•.vhi'h  will  a;  .0  j.roNlde  for  the  i-epeal  o^  TiJe 
III  and  section  5^,  which  authorizes  aopro- 
prlatlons  for  that  Title,  In  antlcipati.Vi  of 
enactment  of  those  amendments,  the  pro- 
posed new  Part  D  In  Title  I  would  provide 
authority  in  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  for  tho.se  Business  Volunteer  program-^ 
re.iiainlng  In  ACTION  after  the  traij.sfer  o'. 
ci'.e  SCORE   ACE  authority. 

The  legislation  will  also  ellmln''t<^  the 
nresei.t  earmarking  of  funds  for  specific  pro- 
^'ram.  and  to  penn.t  sponsors  to  share  in 
.Antx-Poverty  Programs,  Ihe  elimination  of 
the.se  restrictions  will  permit  ACTION  to 
exercise  greater  discretion  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  various  programs, 

Th.-»  legislation  also  broadens  the  agency's 
grant  and  contr.vcl  authority  to  Include  the 
VISTA  program,  and  authorizes  the  use  of 
cost-sh.irlng  for  VISTA.  This  change  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  use  of  cost-effective 
grants  and  cotvracis  procedure  developed 
under  Part  C  of  Title  I  In  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram, anfl  to  permit  sponsors  to  share  ;n 
the  direct  support  of  VISTA  volunteers  in 
spproprlaie  circumstances, 

Tl.e  bin  would  eliminate  section  405  of 
the  Acl,  which  established  the  National  Vol- 
unteer Servi'^e  Advisory  CoinicU.  Under  the 
Federal  Advl,=orv  Committee  Act,  authority 
for  opera'ton  of  the  CourcU  has  expired.  We 
believe  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  agency 
would  be  served  by  eliminating  this  section 
from  the  statute  if,  in  the  future,  the  agency 
>.vi=he'-  to  esiabl!-.h  a  new  advisory  commit- 
tee. It  could  do  so  by  following  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  the  Pericral  Advi-^ory 
Committee  Act 

Finally.  It  e'lii.iinates  the  section  o:"  the 
Art  which  Umi*  9  ACTION'S  authority  to  op- 
erate domestic  programs  to  e  period  ending 
v.Ith  fiscal  year  1977,  Since  this  authority  is 
limited  to  activities  for  which  there  is  an 
authorization  of  appropriations.  It  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  authorities  the  agency  would  have 
if  It  were  eliminated,  and  likewise  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  agency 
by   the  sectlo:is  authorising  appropriations. 

We  have  no*  included  an  authorization  for 
appropriations  under  Title  n  of  the  Act 
(Older  America;  s  Volunteer  Programs)  be- 
cau,se  authori/lnj;  legislation  for  these  pro- 
grams was  Included  in  the  Older  Americans 
Amendments  of  1075, 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advl.sed  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  acif.rd  v.Ah  the  program  of  the 
Pre  Ident 

Sincerely. 

Michael  P.  BAL.z.^NO, 


I 
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DoMfgrn-     VotVNTEFR     SCBVICF     AfT     OF      '973 
SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  amends  Section  501  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1873  (P.L, 
93-113;  42  U.SC.  §4951  et  seq.),  hereinafter 
the  "Act,"  to  authorize  appropriations  of 
$33,282,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $6,457,000  for 
the  transition  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1976. 
and  ending  September  30.   1976.   $20,000,000 


for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  ^20,000,000  tat  fiscal 
year  1978  for  programs  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act.  The  amount  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  that 
contained  in  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Belated 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1978  (PX.  04- 
206).  Por  the  transition  quarter  and  fiscal 
year  1077,  the  amounts  are  those  In  the  Pres- 
ident's 1977  Budget. 

Title  I  authorizes  VISTA,  Service  Learning 
Programs,  and  Special  Volunteer  Programs. 
The  amended  section  eliminates  those  parts 
of  Section  601  which  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  specified  amounts  on  programs  under 
Parts  A  (VISTA)  and  B  (Service  Learning 
Programs).  ACTION  beUeves  that  the  beet 
interests  of  the  programs  will  be  served  by 
permitting  the  agency  greater  discretion  In 
the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  various 
authorized  programs. 

Section  2  amends  Section  503  of  the  Act 
to  authorize  the  ai^ropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Title  m 
of  the  Act,  relating  to  Business  Voltinteer 
Programs  for  the  transition  quarter,  and  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  Extension  of  this  authority 
for  one  year  will  permit  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  continue  operation  of  the 
SCORE  and  ACE  Programs,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  it  by  Executive  Order  11871,  under 
the  authority  provided  by  Title  m.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  8BA  will  shortly  pr(q>ose 
legislation  to  the  Ck>ngre8s  amending  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  autborltlee  in 
that  .statute  similar  to  the  SCORE/ ACE  au- 
thority of  Title  III.  The  SBA  proposal  wUl 
also  provide  for  the  repeal  of  Title  in  and 
Section  503  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  effective  In  fiscal  year  1978. 

Section  3  amends  Section  504  of  the  Act  to 
extend  the  present  authorization  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administrative 
expenses  under  the  Act  to  the  transition 
quarter  and  fiscal  years   1977  and  1978. 

Section  4  amends  Section  114(a)  of  the 
Act  to  delete  the  statutory  language  which 
limits  the  expenditures  for  programs  there- 
under to  ten  percent  of  the  funds  available 
Tor  service-learning  programs.  Section  114(a) 
authorizes  programs  and  projects  (tnclud- 
ing  the  National  Student  Volunteer  Program) 
which  encourage  and  enable  students  In  sec- 
ondary, secondary  vocational,  and  poet-sec- 
ondary schools  to  participate  In  servlce-learn- 
iug  programs  on  an  In-school  or  out-of -school 
basis.  Removal  of  the  ten  percent  limitation 
is  consistent  with  the  FY  1077  budget,  which 
anticipates  the  use  of  more  than  ten  percent 
of  service-learning  funds  for  these  programs. 

Section  5  provides  a  new  Part  D  under 
Title  I  of  the  Act.  The  new  part  contains  the 
authority  for  operation  of  Business  Volun- 
teer Programs  by  ACTION,  other  than  the 
authority  to  operate  the  SCORE  and  ACE 
Programs,  presently  contained  in  Title  m. 
The  SCORE  and  ACE  Programs  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
by  Executive  Order  11871,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  shortly  propose 
legislation  to  move  the  authority  for  these 
programs  to  Its  own  statute.  Antici- 
pating enactment  of  that  proposal,  the 
new  Part  D  will  continue  the  author- 
ity ct  ACTION  to  conduct,  and  to 
make  f-rants  and  contracts  for  Business  Vol- 
unteer Pi-ograms  which  serve  human,  social, 
p.nd  environmental  needs  in  areas  other  than 
those  for  which  the  SBA  is  responsible. 

Volunteers,  who  will  serve  on  a  part-time 
or  short-term  basis,  may  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  out-of-pocket  expenses  Incident  to 
their  provision  of  services,  including  attend- 
ance at  necessary  training  activities,  and, 
v.hile  they  are  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  reimburs- 
ed for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  c<f  subsistence  at  not  more  than  stand- 
fird  government  rates  as  authortaed  by  aec- 
!i..'i  !i703  of  Title  B.  Unlt«d  States  Code,  for 


persons  serving  without  pay.  Volunteers  un- 
der this  part  will  not  receive  compensation. 

■me  assignment,  referral  and  support  of 
volunteers  will  be  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Director  of  ACTION  may  de- 
termine. Volunteers  will  not,  however,  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment  for  any  purpose. 

Section  6  deletes  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  grants  or  contracts  to  conduct 
VISTA  projects,  and  the  prohibition  against 
cost-sharing  in  VISTA  projects,  from  Section 
402(12)  of  the  Act.  ACTION'S  experience  in- 
dicates that  the  use  of  grants  and  contracts 
Is  both  effective  and  economical,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Program  for  Local  Service.  We 
also  believe  it  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
VISTA  Program  to  extend  to  that  program 
the  authority  presently  available  in  other 
ACTION  programs  to  enter  Into  cost-shar- 
ing agreements  with  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. Use  of  cost-sharing  techniques  in  ap- 
prc^rlate  circumstances  would  permit  AC- 
TION to  Increase  the  number  of  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers beyond  the  niunber  which  the  Agen- 
cy Is  capable  of  supporting  entirely  from  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  deletes  Sections  405 
and  413  of  the  Act.  Section  405  establishes 
the  National  Voluntary  Service  Advisory 
Council,  but  does  not  specify  the  duration 
of  the  Council.  Under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  the  period  of  the  Council's 
existence  has  expired.  If,  at  a  later  date,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  form  a  new  advisory 
council,  ACTION  has  authority  to  do  so  ad- 
ministratively, utilizing  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisorv  Committee  Act  (P.L.  92- 
463). 

Section  413  limits  the  Director's  authority 
to  carrv  out  programs  under  the  Act  to  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975.  1976,  and  1977.  This  pro- 
vision is  similar  to  Section  615  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  from  which 
it  Is  derived.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  only  such  svuns  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law,  the  Inclusion  of  an  addi- 
tional year  of  operating  authority  does  not 
provide  any  additional  operating  authority 
to  the  Agency  beyond  that  provided  by  av- 
thorizatluns  of  appropriations.  Deletion  of 
the  section  would  not  make  any  change  in 
the  Agency's  operational  authority,  and 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  periodi- 
cally extending  this  authority  as  well  as  the 
authorization  of  appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3180 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1073  (42  U.S.C.  §  5081 )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$33,282,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  $6,457,000  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Title  I  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  503  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5  5083)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "1975,"  and  adding,  Immediately  before 
"respectively,"  the  phrase  "for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  504  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  §  6084) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immedi- 
ately after  "1975."  and  adding,  immediately 
before   "respectively."   the   phra.se   "for   the 


period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  September 
30,  1978,". 

Sac.  4.  Section  114(a)  of  the  DomesUc 
Vtdunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  VB.O. 
I  4974(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Director  is  authralzed  to  conduct  or 
make  grants  or  contracts  or  otherwise  sup- 
port programs  and  projects  which  encourage 
and  enable  students  in  secondary,  vocational, 
and  postsecondary  s(Aiool8  to  participate  In 
service-learning  programs  on  an  in-  or  oat- 
of -school  basis  In  assignments  of  a  character 
and  on  such  tenns  and  conditions  as  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 103." 

Sec.  S.  Title  I  of  the  Domestic  Volimteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  Part  D,  as  follows: 
"Part  D — Bxtsiness   VoLtTNTEEB   Programs 

"STATEMFNT    OF    PURPOSE 

'Sec.  131.  Tliia  part  provides  programs  in 
which  persons  with  business  and  related  ex- 
perience volunteer  to  utilize  such  skills  in 
the  solution  of  human,  social,  and  environ- 
mental problems  on  a  part-time  or  short- 
term  basis. 

"AUTHOBlnr     TO    I.STABI.ISH    ANI>    CiPERATE    I'RO- 
GSAMS 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
undertake  and  support  volunteer  service  pi"o- 
grams,  and  to  recruit,  select,  and  train  volun- 
teers to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse such  volunteers  only  for  such  neces- 
sary out-of-pocket  expenses  incident  to  their 
provision  of  services  tuider  this  Act  (includ- 
iug  training)  as  he  shall  determine,  in  ac- 
cordance wltli  regidations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, and,  while  they  are  carrying  out  such 
activities  away  from  their  homes  or  regruiar 
places  of  business,  for  travel  expenses  (in- 
cluding per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  Section  5703  of  Title  5,  United 
States  C-ode,  for  individuals  serving  without 
pay. 

"conditions  of  service 

"S£a,-.  133.  (a)  Assignment,  refeiTal  and 
support  of  volunteers  under  this  part  s'  all 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  determine. 

"(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal 
employees  for  any  purpose." 

Sec.  6.  Section  402(12)  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1073  (42  U.S.C. 
§  5042(12) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(ex- 
cept for  vtrfunte^-s  serving  under  Part  A  of 
Title  I  thereof) ". 

Sec.  7.  The  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out  Sections 
405  and  413  (42  U.SC.  5  5045  and  5  505^1 
thereo,'. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3190.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HICilKB  EDirCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  lb 76 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  introduce  the  ad- 
ministration's Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976. 

Tomorrow,  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  will  meet  In  execu- 
tive session  on  S.  2657. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  endorsing 
it.  In  fact,  there  are  provisions  In  the  bill 
to  which  I  strongly  object. 

For  example,  the  supplemental  edu- 
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cation  opportunity  grants,  SEOG,  are 
vital  to  the  private  schools  and  impor- 
tant to  public  institutions  in  my  State. 
Recently,  I  met  with  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  such  institutions  and  at 
that  time  I  reiterated  my  support  for  the 
continuation  of  the  SEOG  program. 

Also  the  administration  bill  proposes 
the  repeal  of  a  number  of  existing  pro- 
gram authorizations.  The  committee  will 
certainly  be  examining  these  recom- 
mendations carefully  before  reaching 
any  final  decision. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  with  re- 
spect to  S.  3166,  the  Financial  Assistance 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
17,  1976.  I  regret  the  measure  has  been 
submitted  so  late  and  after  the  commit- 
tee has  concluded  its  hearings  and  com- 
menced its  executive  deliberations.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  diflflcult 
to  give  even  the  meritorious  provisions 
consideration. 

Nevertheless,  I  introduce  thib  mea.surc 
£o  that  its  provisions  may  be  before  the 
committee  during  Its  executive  sesrions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  plus  a 
siunmary  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jectior.  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follov.  s : 

S.  3190 
Be  it  <  nacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  Hie  Hove 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assevililed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Higher  EducaMon 
Amendment.s  of  1976". 


EXTENSION    r.r    TITLE    III    (.5 
FDUCATIOJf    ACT 


'IE    IIltHtT. 


Stc  2  la)  Sec f ion  30 lib,  (I)  of  ihe  Hi^iier 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  SllO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fl.scai  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  lo  October 
1,  1979"  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  302ia) 
(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  o\it 
".  e.Kcept  that  such  grants  may  not  Involve 
an  expenditure  of  funds  In  excess  of  1 4 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  302 1 a) 
(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"three  years  of". 

(d)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine  members"  and  Insert- 
ing "twelve  members"  In  lieu  thereof. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 
FOR    STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  Section  401  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")   Is  amended — 

1 1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  1 2 )  and 
(5),  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (2>  and  i3>,  respectively; 
and 

(2)  in  paragrapii  (2).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "such  students"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "those  students  who,  for 
lack  of  such  aid,  -wotild  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  a  postsecondaiy  education  of 
their   choice". 

AMrNDMK.VTS    RELATtNG     fO    BASTC    IvD^'t  ATruN  ^L 
OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  la)  Section  411(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
H  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  "1975"  and  Inserting 
"1979"   in   lieu    thereof,   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "an  ln.stltutlo&  of 
higher  education"  and  Insertlne;   'an  eligible 


Institution  of  higher  education"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  411(a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  by  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  thla  paragraph  and  In  paragraph 
[3\   of  subsection   (b),  the". 

ic)  Section  411(a)  (2)  (A)  (11)  of  the  Act  is 
.uuended  by  striking  out  "February"  and  In- 
seitlng  "July"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  411(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  Is 
rtuiendet) — • 

il)  by  .strlki;ig  out  dlvioion  (I)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  (!)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant  which 
is  payable  to  a  student  \mder  this  subpart 
for  any  academic  year  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
coot  of  attendance  .it  the  institution  at  which 
the  student  is  In  attend.mce  for  that  year  and 
lUe  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3) 
oi  this  subsection  to  be  the  expected  family 
<;ontributlon  with  respect  to  that  student 
for  thpt  year. ', 

i2)  by  striking  out  division  (il)  and  re- 
desl^nuting  divLsiori.;  (iii)  and  (Iv)  as  dt- 
vl.noas  (ii »  and  (lil) : 

I  J)  by  striking  out  ttie  sesoiid  .sentence 
of  dli'i.slon  (11)  (as  so  redesigniited) ,  and  by 
;-i£erilag  iiumedlately  before  the  period  In 
tlic  Ursi  Bcutence  tlie  following;  'in  the  case 
ol  a  ;'i.;i-t;.-ue  student,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
.stadcut  in  attendance  on  less  than  a  full- 
ume  Ijasls.  Ls  less  than  an  amount  which 
oei-rs  ttie  same  ratio  to  $200  as  the  amount 
of  time  the  student  Is  in  attendance  bears 
to  the  amount  o(  time  fnr  a  full-llme  stu- 
dent"; nnd 

(4)  in  division  lilii  ( a.s  so  redesignated )  by 
sirikmg  out  "actual"  both  places  it  appears 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  division  the 
follow. ng  new  sentence:  In  Ueu  of  determ- 
ining acuial  cost  of  attendance  the  Com- 
inisisioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation  an 
■iverage  co-st  of  ati,endance  with  respect  to 
iiartlculai  cost.s  for  students  attending  a 
particular  institution,  if  he  determines  that 
i.o  do  so  wlU  .significantly  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  subpart.". 

le)  Section  411ia)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  division  d)  by  (A)  striking  out 
■February"    and    inserting    "July"    in    lieu 

thereof.  (B)  inserting  "second"  immediately 
before  "succeeding  academic  year",  (C) 
striking  out  "except  aa  is  otherwise  provided 
in  division  ( il ) ,"  and  (D)  striking  out  "July  1 
of  that  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■July  1  preceding  that  academic  year";  and 

(2)  in  division  (il)  by  (A)  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  "February  1  of  that  year" 
and  in-serting  'Jnly  1  of  the  year  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  that  academic  year 
begins"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  (B)  .striking  out 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  that  divi- 
sion. 

(1)  Section  411(a)  (3)  (B)  ill)  (I)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
before  the  period:  ".  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  benefits  paid  under  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act". 

•;g)  Section  41 1  (a)  (3)  (  B)  (iv  )  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  amount 
paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to,  or  on 
account  of,  the  student  which  would  not  be 
paid  if  he  were  not  a  student,  and". 

(h)  Section  411(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  If,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  funds  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  this  sub- 
part are  insufficient  to  make  payments  as 
prescribed  in  section  411  (a)  (2).  the  amount 
paid  to  each  eligible  applicant  under  this 
subpart  siiall  be  determined  by  using,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  413(a)  (2)  (A)  (1),  an 
amount,  lii  Ueu  of  $1400,  which  would  raault 
in  the  aiggregate  amotiut  of  payments  under 
this  part  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  making  those  payments.'. 


(1)  Section  411(b)  (3)  (C)  of  the  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(J)  Subsection  411(b)  (4)  of  the  Act  Js  re- 
pealed. 

BEPEAX.  or  SUPFL£MENTAST  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY    GRAlirrS    FROGKAM 

S£C.  5.  Subpart  2  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
i!ie  Act  is  repealed. 

STATE  STXJDENT   INCENTrVB  GKANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  415A(b)(l)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "who  have  not 
previously  been  awarded  such  grants". 

(b)  Section  416A(b)  (1)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "There  &re  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  $44,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1979.". 

(c)  Section  415A(b)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 

(4)  and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph   (2). 

(d)  Section  4163  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(e)  Section  415C(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and''  after  jjaragraph  (4). 
by  striking  out  the  period  after  paragrp.ph 

(5)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(6)  provides  that,  unless  otherwise  re- 
qtilred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  no 
student  shall  be  excluded  from  eligibility  to 
receive  such  a  grant  solely  by  reason  of  the 
public  or  nonprofit  private  character  of  the 
institution    of   higher   education    attended: 

HUd 

"(7)  provides  that  such  grants  wUl  not  be 
made  to  any  student  who  has  not  applied  for 
a  basic  educational  opportunity  grant  under 
subpart  1  of  this  part." 

A\iENl)MENTS    RELATING     TO    SPECIAL     PROCP.AMS 
FOR  DISADVANTA<iED  STUDENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  417A(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  "There  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  that 
piu-pose  #60331,000  for  the  flsckl  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1979. '. 

(b)(1)  Section  417B(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "services"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "activities". 

(2)  Section  417B(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
t  o  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Activities  supported  through  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  subpart,  including 
demonstration  projects,  shaU  be  specifically 
designed  to  assist  in  enabling  youths  from 
low-income  families  ■with  potential  for  bene- 
fiting from  postsccondary  education,  but 
who  lack  adequate  secondary  school  prepara- 
tion, are  physicaly  handicapped,  or,  by  reason 
nf  limited  English-speaking  ablUty,  require 
bilingual  educational  ser'rices,  to  enter,  con- 
tinue, or  resume  a  program  of  postsecondary 
education.  Such  activities  may  Include — 

"(1)  projects  to  Identify  quaUfled  youths 
who  have  not  yet  (x>mpleted  secondary  school 
or  who  are  not  enrolled  in  a  postsecondary 
educational  program,  in  order  to  assist  such 
youths — 

"(A)  in  re-entering  or  completing  second- 
ary school  or  equivalent, 

"(B)  in  preparing  to  enter  postsecondary 
education.  Including  preparatory  programs 
designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation 
necessary  for  success  In  such  education, 

"(C)  In  deciding  on  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cational program  and  gaining  admission  to 
such  a  program,  and 

"(D)  In  obtaining  financial  assistance  in 
order  to  puistie  such  a  program; 

'(2)  projects  to  assist  quaUfled  youths, 
who  are  enrolled  or  who  are  accepted  for  en- 
roUmeni  in  a  postsecondary  educational  pro- 
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gram,  to  InltUte.  eoDtlBoe.  or  remime  BU(di 
a  program  through  the  provision  of — 

"(A)  orientation servloeB. 

"(B)  tutorial  eervloee.  aapplmamaUrf 
curricula,  and  other  Instructional  ■wlitanfrw. 

•■(C)  guidance,  counsellDg,  and  testing 
services,  and 

"(D)  assistance  In  obtaining  necessary 
financial  aid:  and 

"(3)  projects  to  train  personnel  who  are 
or  wUl  be  providing  any  of  the  services 
described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection.". 

(3)  Section  417B(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Students  who  are  engaged  In  s  pro- 
gram of  fuU  time  Instruction  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  in*y  be  paid 
stipends  not  In  excess  of  $10  per  week  or  $40 
per  calendar  month.". 

(4)  Section  417B(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f oUo'ws : 

"(d)  Recipients  of  grants  or  contraicts  for 
activities  which  Include  services  to  students 
of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty  shall  In- 
clude In  their  curriculum  a  program  of  Eng- 
lish language  instruction  for  those  stu- 
dents.". 

REPEAL  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  XNBTmmOWS 
OF  HIGRKR  EDTTCATIOK 

Sec.  8.  Subpart  5  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act  is  repealed. 

EX'TENSION  or  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
GOARANTEED  BTmiENT  LOAN  FBOGBAM 

Change  In  Title  of  the  Program 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  such 
part  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "PART 
B— GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM". 

Extension  of  the  Program 
(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  424(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "1975"  the  following:  "and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  October  1, 1979.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  424(a) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Jtme 
30,  1979"  and  inserting  "September  80,  1983" 
in  Ueu  thereof. 

(3)  Section  428(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1976"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1979",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1979"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1983". 

(4)  Section  428(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "prior  to  July  1.  1976"  Im- 
mediately before  "from  a  student  loan  fund". 
Increase  in  Aggregate  Loan  Limitation  and 

Repayment  Term 
(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
425(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  before  the  period:  ".  except 
that  In  cases  where  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  a  higher  aggregate  Insured  un- 
paid princl->al  amount  Is  warranted  with  re- 
spect to  students  engaged  in  specialized 
training  requiring  exceptionally  hlg^  costs  of 
education,  he  may  by  regulation  prescribe  a 
higher  aggregate  loan  limitation,  not  to 
exceed  $25,000.". 

(2)  Section  428(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  before 
the  semicolon:  ",  except  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  prescribe  a  higher 
aggregate  Insured  unpaid  principal  amount, 
not  to  exceed  $25,000.  in  those  cases  where 
he  determines  that  a  higher  limit  Is  war- 
ranted with  respect  to  students  engaged  In 
specialized  training  requiring  exceptionally 
high  costs  of  education". 

(3)  (A)  Section  427(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)    provides  for  repayment   (except  u 
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provided  In  subsection  (c) )  of  the  principal 
■mount  of  the  loan  in  Installmenta  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid  or  unless  the  student,  during 
the  B-  to  12-month  period  preceding  the 
start  of  the  repayment  period,  specifically 
requests  that  repayment  be  made  over  a 
shorter  period)  nor  more  than  ten  years 
beginning  not  earlier  than  nine  months  nor 
later  'than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  fuU- 
tlme  academic  workload  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  except  (1)  as  provided  in 
clause  (C)  below,  (U)  that  the  period  of 
the  loan  may  not  exceed  twenty  years  from 
the  execution  of  the  note  or  written  agree- 
ment evidencing  it,  (ill)  that  the  note  or 
other  TVrttten  Instrument  may  contain  such 
pro'risions  relating  to  repayment  in  the  event 
of  defatilt  in  the  payment  of  interest  or  in 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  insurance  pre- 
mivims,  or  other  default  by  the  borrower, 
as  may  be  authc«1zed  by  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  in  effect  at  the  time  the  loan 
Is  made,  (iv)  that,  ptirsuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  period  of  repay- 
ment may  exceed  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
students  tm  whom  the  aggregate  loan 
amount  outstanding  at  the  commencement 
of  the  repayment  period  exceeds  $10,000,  (v) 
that  the  Commissioner  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  standards  for  repayment  of  loans 
in  variable  Installments  in  cases  where  the 
loan  is  not  to  be  repaid  in  equal  install- 
ments, and  (vi)  that  in  the  event  a  student 
has  requested  and  obtained  a  repayment 
period  of  less  than  five  years,  he  may  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  total  repayment  of  the  loan 
have  the  repayment  period  extended  so  that 
the  total  repayment  period  is  not  less  than 
five  years,". 

(B)  Section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen-year  pe- 
riod" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty- 
year  loan  period". 

(4)  (A)  Section  428(b)  (1)  (C)  (11)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  years" 
and  inserting  "twenty  years"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(B)  Section  428(b)(1)(D)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(D)  subject  to  paragraphs  (C)  and  (K) 
of  this  paragraph  and  except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (L)  of  this  paragraph,  provides 
that  repayment  of  loans  shall  be  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years  (unless  the  student,  during  the  9-  to 
12-month  period  preceding  the  start  of  the 
repayment  period,  specifically  requests  that 
repayment  be  made  over  a  shorter  period) 
nor  more  than  ten  years  beginning  not  earlier 
than  nine  months  nor  later  than  one  year 
after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  fuU- 
tlme  course  of  study  at  an  eUglble  institu- 
tion, except  that  (I)  If  the  program  pro- 
vides for  the  insurance  of  loans  for  part- 
time  study  at  eligible  institutions  the  pro- 
gram shaU  provide  that  such  repayment 
period  shall  begin  not  earUer  than  nine 
months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution at  least  one-half  the  normal  fuU- 
tlme  academic  workloeid  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  (II)  if  a  student  has  re- 
quested and  obtained  a  repayment  period  of 
less  than  five  years,  be  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  total  repayment  of  the  loan  have  the 
repayment  period  extended  so  that  the  total 
repayment  period  is  not  less  than  five  years, 
(111)  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, the  period  of  repayment  may  ex- 
ceed ten  years  In  the  case  of  students  for 
whom  the  aggregate  loan  amount  outstand- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  repayment 
period  exceeds  $10,000,  and  (iv)  the  Com- 
missioner may  by  reg^ulatlon  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  repayment  of  loans  in  variable  In- 
stallments In  cases  where  the  loan  is  not 
to  be  repaid  in  equal  installments;". 
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(d)  Section  428(a)  of  the  Higher  Bdnca- 
tlon  Act  of  1966  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  With  respect  to  any  loan  for  which 
a  portion  of  the  interest  Is  payable  under 
this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  student  attend- 
ing an  eligible  institution  which  is  located 
in  other  than  a  State,  the  determinations  to 
be  made  (except  determinations  of  good 
standing)  and  the  statement  to  be  provided 
by  such  Institution  under  paragraph  (2)° 
(A)(i)  and  (2)(B)(U)  of  this  subsecUon 
shaU  be  made  and  provided  by  (A)  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  case  of  a  loan  described  by 
paragraph  (1)  (A),  (B)  the  State  In  the  case 
of  a  loan  described  by  paragraph  (1)  (B),  or 
(C)  the  State  or  a  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion or  organizations,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  case  of  a  loan  described  by  paragraph 
(1)(C).". 

EUmination  of  Need  Tests  for  Loans  in  Ex- 
cess   of    $2,000    for    Students    Otherwise 

Eligible  for  Interest  Subsidy 

(e)(1)  Section  428(a)  (2)  (B)  (i)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(I)  is  less  than  $16,000:  or". 

(2)  Section  428(a)  (2)  (C)  (iv)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  amount 
of  loans  in  excess  of  $2,000  recommended  by 
an  eUgible  institution  under  subparagraph 
(B)(i)(n)". 
Permitting  the  Compounding  of  Interest  on 

Student  Loans;   Increasing  the  Maximum 

Interest  Rate 

(f)  (1)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (D)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "principal  balance"  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "balance  of  the  principal  and 
accrued  interest",  and  by  striking  out  "not 
later  than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of 
the  first  installment  of  principal  falls  due,  in 
which  case  interest  that  has  so  accrued  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  added  on  that  d«i» 
to  the  principal,"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  beginning  of  the  repayment  pe- 
riod, in  which  case  interest  may  be  added  to 
the  principal  of  the  loan  at  periodic  Inter- 
vals as  It  accrues,". 

(2)  Section  427(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(b)  No  maxlmiun  rate  of  interest  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)  (D)  of  subsection  (a) 
may  exceed  7  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  and  accrued  Inter- 
est of  any  loan  contracted  for  and  paid  to 
the  student  prior  to  180  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1976,  or  8  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  and  accrued  inter- 
est of  any  loan  paid  to  the  student  on  or 
after  that  date.". 

(3)  Section  428(b)(1)(E)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(E)(1)  authorizes  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  7  per  centtim  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  and  accrued  In- 
terest of  any  loan  contracted  for  and  paid 
to  the  student  prior  to  180  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  or  8  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  and  ac- 
crued interest  of  any  loan  paid  to  the  stu- 
dent on  or  after  that  date  (exclusive  of  any 
premium  for  instirance  which  may  be  passed 
on  to  the  borrower) ,  and 

"(U)  authorizes  such  interest,  if  payable 
by  the  student,  to  be  paid  In  instaUments 
over  the  period  of  the  loan,  except  that,  if 
provided  in  the  note  or  other  written  agree- 
ment, any  such  Interest  may  be  deferred 
until  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  pe- 
riod, m  which  case  such  interest  may  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  loan  at  periodic 
Intervals  as  It  accrues; ". 
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Permltttng  tbe  Reinsurance  of  Accrued  In- 
terest Under  State  Agency  Loan  Programs 

(g)  Section  438(c)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(otber  than  In- 
terest added  to  principal)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(Including  accrued  Interest 
added  to  principal  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  repayment  period) ". 
Increase  In  Maximum  Insurance  Premium 

(h)  Section  429(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "one-fourth  of". 

Technical  Amendment 
(1)(1)    Section  428(a)  (2)  (D>    of    the   Act 
Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  428(a)  i3)  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "(A)  "  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  subparagraph, 

(B)  strikmg  out.  In  the  second  sentence, 
"and  the  administrative  cost  allowance  pay- 
able under  this  subsection". 

(C)  striking  out.  In  the  third  sentence, 
"and  administrative  cost  allowance",  and 

(D)  striking  out  subparagraph    iB). 

(3)  Section  428(a)(4)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  of  administra- 
tive cost  alio  .vances". 

Functions  of  the  Hegiou^l  Offices 

(J)  Section  432  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  functions  of  ihf  Commis- 
sioner under  this  part  listed  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  may  be  delegated  to 
employees  in  the  regional  offices  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(c)(2)  of  the  Genera!  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

"(2)  The  func'.ioi;,  which  may  be  dele- 
gated pursuant  to  this  subsection  are-  - 

"(A)  reviewing  appllcatton.s  for  loan  in- 
surance under  section  429  ar.cl  issuing  con- 
tracts for  Federal  loan  insurance,  certificates 
of  Insurance,  and  certificates  of  comprehen- 
sive insurance  coverage  to  eligible  Icnrlcrs 
which  are  financial  or  credit  Institutions 
subject  to  e.»:ami nation  and  super\'Nion  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  nr  of  anv 
State; 

"(B)  receiving  claims  for  payments  under 
section  430ia),  examining  those  claims,  and. 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
approving  claims  for  payment,  or  requiring 
lenders  to  take  additional  collection  action 
as  a  condition  for  payment  of  claims:  and 

"(C)  certifying  to  the  central  office  when 
collection  of  defaulted  loans  has  been  com- 
pleted, compromising  or  agreeing  to  the  mod- 
ification of  any  Federal  claim  against  a  bor- 
rower (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner Issued  under  section  432(a)).  and 
recommending  litigation  with  respect  to  any 
such  claim.". 

Increase  In  Special  Allowance  for  Loan.s  made 
Prior  to  July  1.  1976.  and  Extension  of  the 
Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of 
1969 

(k)(l)  Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  l.s  amended 
by  striking  out  "(not  Inchidlnt;  Interest 
added  to  principal)"  and  Inserting  In  lien 
thereof  "and  accrued  Interest  added  to  prin- 
cipal prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  repay- 
ment period". 

(2)  Section  2(a)  (1)  of  .such  A^t  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  per  cenlimi  per 
annum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  4  pt-r 
centum  per  annum  on  any  loan  contracted 
for  and  paid  to  a  student  prior  to  180  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  High  Education 
Amendments  of  1976.  and  3  per  centum  per 
annum  on  any  loan  paid  to  a  student  on  or 
after  that  date '. 

(3)  Section  2(a)  t7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  i.  1975"  and 
insertintj  in  lieu  thereof    Ociober  1,  1970". 


AMENDMENTS  BCLATINO  TO  WORK-STDDT 

ntooaAMs 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  441(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974." 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof;  "emd  $260,000,000 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fi.scal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  October  1.  1979.". 

(b)  Section  442(a)  of  the  Act  1;  amended 
to  read  as  follow.s : 

"Sec.  442.  (a)  The  suuis  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  bhall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).". 

(c)  Section  44J(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "$3000"  both 
places  it  appears  and' iuserting  "the  poverty 
level"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
ll»e  end  tliereof  the  following  ne.v  sentence: 

For  liiC  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  de- 
lermlnrition  of  the  in;mber  of  related  chil- 
di-en  under  eighteen  years  of  ago  living  in 
families  wi'.h  annual  incomcj  belov,-  llie 
poverty  level  shall  be  made  on  liie  basU  of 
tlie  most  recent  satisfact<;ry  data  available 
ironi  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and  the 
poverty  level  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  of  poverty  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau oi  the  Cetisus  in  compiling  the  poverty 
i>opulallon  in  the  1970  decennial  census,  as 
.lUJiioled  anually  to  retieot  chajujes  m  tlie 
t-oiisuiner  Price  Index  tliereafter. ". 

id)  S»:-ctlon  442  ot  the  Act  Is  further 
a.iJieiiUed  by  striking  out  svibsections  (C).  le), 
a-'id  C)  and  by  reue.signating  subsection  (d) 
lis   siibsectiou    (c). 

(C)  SoclIou  442IC)  of  the  Act  as  so  re- 
designated.  Is  amended   to  read  as  tuliows: 

■(c)  If  inc  ainount  allotted  to  a  State  for 
ii  tisca;  year  under  subsection  (b)  of  tliU 
section  exceeds  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  to  be  required  for  work- 
sivclv  }  ii,.:r:ini.'  at  ln.',Mt.tillou8  of  higher  edu- 
■  ■■A'.v.w  !.i  that  State  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 
Commwsioner  may  reallot  such  excess 
.kmounts  amont;  'he  rpmainin){  States  in  such 
tnaiiner  sws  iie  determines  by  regulation  will 
oesi   achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subpart.". 

(f)(1)  Section  443(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  ovit  "laa  defined  In  sec- 
tion 435(b)  of  this  Act)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(as  defined  in  section  1201(8) 
of  this  Act )  '. 

(2)  Section  443ib)  of  tlie  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 461(b)  of  this  Act)",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  (a^  defined  in  section  491(b) 
<jf  this  Act)". 

(3)  section  444(b)  1 1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  in.sertlng  after  "such  a  certificate"  the 
following:  "or  is  beyond  the  age  of  compul- 
sory Echool  attendance  in  the  State  In  which 
the  program  is  being  offered  and  has  the 
ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered 
by   the   program". 

(g)  Section  444(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follow^ : 

"(6)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  In  the 
work-.study  program  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
such  compensation  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  30.  1976.  and  In  the  period  beglnnmg 
July  1.  1976.  and  ending  September  30.  1976: 
TO  per  centum  of  such  compensation  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977;  60  per 
centum  of  such  comi>en8atlon  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1978;  and  50  per 
centiim  of  such  compensation  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979;  except  that 
the  Federal  share  may  exceed  such  amounts 
if  the  Commissioner  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  de- 
terminations, that  a  Federal  share  In  excess 
of  sucii  amounts  is  required  In  furtherance 
of  tlie  purposes  of  tlil.?  part;" 

(h)   Section  447  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 


coopsMtam  tmcATiou 
Sec.  II.  (a)  Section  461(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  strikfnc  out  "and"  after  "1970." 
and  by  inserting  after  "1976,"  the  foUowliig: 
"and  $8,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1979,", 

(b)  Section  461(a)  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "full-time"  both 
places  It  appears  In  that  sentence. 

AMENDMKMTS    RELATTNG    TO    THE    NATIONAL 
DOtECT    STX7DBNT   LOAN    PROCaAM 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Section  461  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  461.  Subject  to  section  466,  funds 
granted  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
under  this  part  prior  to  July  1.  1976,  shall  be 
used  to  maintain  the  funds  established  pur- 
suant to  section  463  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing loans  to  .students  In  need  thereof  to  pur- 
sue their  courses  of  study  in  such  Instltt;- 
tions  " 

(2)   Section  462  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  463(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  clause  (E)  as 
clause  (P) .  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause 
iD),  and  by  inserting  after  that  clause  the 
followlrg  new  clause: 

"(E)  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stti- 
dcMt  loans  made  out  of  such  fund,  and". 

(2)  Section  463(a)(3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  redeslgnatmg  clauses  (B),  (C), 
and  (D)  as  clauses  (C).  (D),  and  (E),  and 
by  Inserting  after  clause  (A)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(B)  loans  to  students.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  part  B  of  this  title,". 

(3)  Section  463(a)(4)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "except  with  respect 
to  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  463(a)  (3) 
(B)."  immediately  before  "provide". 

(4)  SecUon  464(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  mserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "Except  with  respect  to  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  463(a)(3)(B). 
the". 

(5)  Section  464(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "A  loan"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
•hereof:  "Except  with  respect  to  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  4e3(a)  (3)  (B) ,  a  loan". 

(6)  Section  464(c)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Any  agreement" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Except  with 
respect  to  loans  made  purstiant  to  section 
463(a)(3)(B).  any  agreement". 

(c)  Section  464(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  upon  notice  to  the  Com- 
missioner,". 

(d)  Section  464(c)(1)(D)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  and 
inserting  "8  per  centum"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(e)(1)  Section  4e4(c)  (1)  of  the  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  fol- 
lowing; clause  (F) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (O)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  Inserting  after  that 
clause  the  following: 

"(H)  shall  provide  that  the  liability  to 
repay  any  such  loan  shall  be  cancelled  upon 
the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  tf  he  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans 
made  under  this  subpart  after  June  30,  1972. 

(f)  Section  464  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e). 

(g)  Section  465(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  prior  to  180  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
.\mendment8  of  1976,"  after  "June  80,  1972,". 

(b)  Section  466  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DLSPOSmON   OF  STtTDENT  LOAN  rT7NDS 

Sec  466.  (a)  After  June  30.  1976,  any 
student  loan  fund  established  nnder  an 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  flection  483  may 
continue  to  remain  In  existence,  under  the 
control  of  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  fund  was  established.  In 
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that  event  madtx  fund  riiall  be  vftJOaUU  mOf 

for  the  purposes  set  fortli  te  MCtkm  463 

(a)(3)- 
"(b)  Upon  a  flnrting  by  tlM  InsUlutlon  or 

the  CommlaBloncr — 

"(1)  tbat  ttie  Uquid  aasvtB  of  a  studHit 
loan  fund  aetebUsbed  under  this  part  exceed 
the  amount  required  for  loans  or  otherwise 
in  the  IMeaeeable  future,  or 

"(3)  that  the  studMit  kian  fund  Is  no 
longer  being  used  stdtiy  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  section  463(a)  (8) , 
Upon  notice  to  the  Ckaumlaslooei'  or  the  in- 
stitution, as  the  case  may  be,  there  shall 
be,  subject  to  such  Umitatlona  as  may  be 
included  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
a  capital  distribution  from  such  fund  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  capital  distribution  made  imder 
this  section  shall  be  as  fcdlows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital 
contributions  and  the  capital  contributions 
to  the  fund  made  by  the  institution. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distri- 
bution shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution.". 

ELICIBILrrT   OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Subpart  1  of  part  P  of  title 
IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"ELICIBILrrT  OF  iNSTTTxrnoNs 

"Sec.  498A.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  any  imigram  assisted  under 
this  title,  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, vocational  school,  or  otbw  institution, 
in  addition  to  meeting  any  other  require- 
ments applicable  to  such  program,  must — 

"  ( 1 )  permit  the  Secretary  or  Commissioner 
(or  duly  authorized  representative  thereof) 
to  have  such  access  to  the  financial,  attend- 
ance, admission,  and  other  records  main- 
tained by  the  institution  or  schocd  as  may 
be  necessary  (A)  to  perform  a  fiscal  audit 
with  regtu-d  to  any  funds  obtained  from  a 
student  who  has  received  a  grant.  loan,  or 
other  benefit  provided  or  insured  imder  this 
title  or  (B)  to  det«-mine  complianre  by  the 
institution  or  school  with  any  statute,  reg- 
ulation, or  other  standard  or  requirement 
relating  to  participation  In  the  program: 

"(2)  comply  with  such  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate standards  of  financial  responsibility 
and  institutional  capability  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  or  programs  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  authorized  under  this  title 
as  the  Commissioner  may  i»escrlbe  by  regu- 
lation; and 

"(3)  comply  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  (after  consul- 
tation with  interested  parties  with  respect 
to  generally  recognised  standards,  if  any) 
concerning  maintenance  of  student  records 
appropriate  to  the  tyi>e  of  Institution  or  pro- 
gram and  Its  stated  purpose;  public  dis- 
closure of  reasonably  available  statistics  sup- 
porting occupational  or  employment  dalms 
of  the  Institution  or  program  with  respect 
to  its  graduates;  fair  praottoes  In  advertis- 
ing, recruiting,  and  wnroillnc  students  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  type  of  Institution  or 
program  and  its  stated  purpoee;  and  policies 
with  regard  to  refunds  of  tuition  and  related 
fees  which  are  fair  and  equitable  to  both 
the  student  and  the  institution. 

"(b)  NotwlthsUndlng  section  484(c)  of 
the  General  Education  Provlaioos  Act,  the 
Commissioner  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  proper  for  tbe  lim- 
itation or  termination  oC  participation  In 
programa  under  this  tMto.  or  eilglblUty  or 
partiolpate  lA  programa  under  this  title,  of 
any  Institutton  of  hISbar  ednoation,  voea- 
tional  school,  or  otltar  UiBtitattoo  otberwlse 
ellgllito  under  section  laoi(a)  or  section 
491(b)(1)  to  participate  In  those  programs 


he  determines,  after  affording 
and  oppOTtiml^  for  a  bearing  on  tlie 
xword.  tliat  eosh  UiaUtutkm  or  sShool  bas 
Ttotetod  or  fWtod  to  carry  out  any  provision  of 
this  tttie  or  any  regulation  presorlbed  imder 
tills  title.  Begulations  issued  under  this  sub- 
seetkm  may  Include  provisions,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest  of 
tiM  United  States  or  of  persons  Intended  to 
benefit  frran  programs  autiKsriaed  by  this 
title,  tor  the  su8pensl<m  of  participation  or 
eligibility  to  participate  under  tiiis  title  of 
any  such  Institution  or  school  whenever  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  such  institu- 
tion or  school  has  violated  or  failed  to  carry 
out  any  provision  at  this  title  or  any  regu- 
lation prescribed  under  this  title,  except  that 
no  suspension  may  be  imposed,  otber  than 
in  emergency  situations,  \mless  the  instltu- 
tiim  or  school  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken.  The  period 
at  suqwnsion  shall  not  exceed  60  days,  unless 
the  Institution  or  program  and  the  Com- 
missioner agree  to  an  extension  or  unless 
limitation  or  termination  proceedings  are 
Initiated   within    that   period   of   time. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
list  of  State  agencies  which  he  determines 
to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quaUty 
and  probity  of  postsecondary  vocational  ed- 
ucation or  training  in  their  respective 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  programs  under  this  titie.". 

(b)   Section  438  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(e)(1)  Section  491(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "except  subpart  5 
at  part  A,  except  part  B,". 

(2)  Section  1201(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following  new  sentences: 
"Such  term  also  includes  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  educaticmal  institution  in  any 
State  which,  in  lieu  of  the  requirement  in 
clause  (1),  admits  as  regular  students  per- 
sons who  are  beyond  the  age  of  compuls(»y 
school  attendance  in  the  State  in  which  the 
Institution  is  located  and  who  have  the 
abiUty  to  benefit  from  the  training  offa«d 
by  the  institution.  If  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  a  particular  institution  or 
program  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (5)  because  there  is  uo  accrediting 
agency  or  assodaticsi,  or  appn^riate  State 
agency  undor  section  498A(c),  recognized 
to  ac~<^t  such  institutions  and  programs. 
IM  may,  pending  the  estaWlshment  and 
recognition  by  the  Commit  Joner  ^f  such 
an  accrediting  agency,  association,  or  State 
agency  authorize  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Institutional  Eligibility  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  1207)  to  advise 
tlie  Commissioner  regarding  the  standards 
which  mtist  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  Insti- 
tutions or  programs  in  such  category  to 
participate  in  the  programs  authorized  ly 
this  Act,  and  advise  whether  particular  in- 
stitutions or  programs  not  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (5)  do  meet  those 
standards.  A  determination  made  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  eCFec- 
tive  for  more  than  two  years,  unless  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  redetermines 
at  the  end  of  such  period  that  the  condi- 
tions leading  to  the  original  determination 
continue  to  exist. 

(8)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1201(a) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered" 
and  inserting  the  following:  "as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  education  or  training  offered  and  the 
probity  of  the  institutions  or  schools  offer- 
ing such  training." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  435(c)  of 
Hue  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "as  to  the  quaUty  erf  training  offered" 
and  inserting  the  following:  "as  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  offered  and 
the  probity  of  the  institution  or  schools 
offering  such  training." 


(5)  SobeeotlonB  (b),  («).  (•),  and  (f)  of 
section  4*8  of  me  Ao$  are  repealed. 
AUTHOBrrT  FOB  cooBoiirsTKnr  Amm e  stuukmt 


8k.  14.  Sohpart  1  of  part  F  of  title  IV  of 
the  Act  Is  furtiier  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  498A  the  following  new  section: 
"ATrrHORiTT  roa  oooaniNATioBr  amokg  student 

ASiBISTAIKX  I«OCKAMS 

"Sec.  498B.  In  m-der  m<»«  efflctenUy  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  authorized  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  such  coordinated  pro- 
cedures as  he  determtnes  to  be  appropilate  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  paperworlc,  to  exchange 
necessary  information  with  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  other  arganlsations  participating 
in  those  programs,  and  otherwise  to  coordi- 
nate the  adminlstrati<m  of  those  programs. 
Such  procedures  may  Include  the  prcmulga- 
tion  of  a  common  amdlcatton  form  for  pro- 
grams authorized  undo'  this  part  and  the 
distribution  to  apprcqiriate  State  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  otber 
organizations  of  information  contained  in 
such  applications  to  the  extent  such  dis- 
tribution is  necessary  to  carry  out  those  pro- 
grams. Any  procedures  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  5  U.S.C.  552a. 

EXTENSION  AND  AMKNDMSNT  OF  CEN^UL  PaO- 
VISIONS  BEL&TING  TO  EDUCATION  PROFBBSiaMS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  following 
clause  (4),  and  by  inserting  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion: "(6)  providing  in-service  training  to 
currenUy  qualified  or  tenured  teachers  to 
meet  new  and  emerging  problems  tn  educa- 
tion; and  (7)  providing  additional  skills  to 
assist  administrative  personnel  In  carrying 
out  their  rapidly  expanding  reeponslbiUtles". 

(b)  Section  501(b)  ca  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  after  "June  30, 
1975"  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  a  period 
and  "There  are  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $37,600,000  for  the  purposes  of 
part  B  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1976,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  pries'  to  October  1,  1879.". 

(c)  Section  504  and  parts  C.  D,  E,  and  F 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  are  repealed. 

TEACHES   COBPS   AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  511  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  improve  pro- 
grams of  training  and  retraining  for  teachers 
and  teacher  aides"  and  by  ins«ting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  demonstrate  lmiKt)ved  programs 
of  training  and  retraining  for  teachers,  teach- 
er aides,  and  other  educational  personnd  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools". 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  supporting  demonstration  projects  f<H' 
retraining  experience  teachers,  teacher  aides, 
and  other  educational  personnel  serving  in 
local  educational  agencies.". 

(c)  Section  513(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (I)  by  Inserting  "other 
educational  personnel,"  after  "teacher 
aides  "' 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  after 
"an  experienced  teacher"  the  first  place  It 
appears  ",  other  educational  personnel,";  and 

(3)  by  stilking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  make  available  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  carrying 
out  arrangements  entered  into  under  this 
part;". 

(d)  Section  513(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  a06(a)  (2)  of  Public 
Law  874,  Bi^ty-flrst  Congress,  as  amended." 
and  inserting  tn  Men  thereof  "section  141A 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,". 
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(e)  Section  513  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sutwectlon : 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate 
regulations  setting  forth  criteria  for  the 
funding  of  demonstration  projects  under  this 
part.". 

(f)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  part 
and  "Subpart  1 — Teacher  Corps'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereoi.  'Part  B— TEACHER 
CORPS'. 

(gMl)  Part  B  of  such  title  l.s  further 
amended   by  striking  out   subpart  2 

(2)  Such  part  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
li:g  out  "subpart"  wherever  It  appears  and 
inserting  "part  '  in  lieu  thereof. 

lONSTRUCTlON     OF     ACADEMIC      TACIMTILi:      AN- 
NUAL   INTEREST    GRANTS 

Sec  17.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  sirllclng  out  parts  A.  B,  and  D. 

(b)  Part  C  of  such  title  is  amendt-d  by 
striking  out  "sections  741  and  746 

(C)(1)  Section  744  (a  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after 
"a.3  a  revolving  fund"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  purposes  of  meeting  obllga- 
•:ons  with  respect  to  loans  and  loan  insur- 
ance commitments  made  or  entered  into 
under  this  part  prior  to  Ju.y  1,  1975" 

;Ji  Section  744(b)  (1 1  oT  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  r-triking  out  the  lirst  sentence 
thereof. 

(d)  Section  71jia)  i>f  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "to  such  institutions  and 
agencies"  and  inserting  "with  respect  to  loans 
made  to  such  Institutions  and  agencies  prior 
to  July  1,  1975"  In  lieu  thereof. 

le)  Section  745(b)  of  the  Act  li,ainended 
by  striking  out  "section  744  (b)i2T"  and 
in.sertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  "•'ection  742ib)". 

CRADVATE  PROCHAMS,   COLLECE  TEACHER  FELLOW- 
SillPS    FOR    RETUaNINO    VETERANS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  922(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follov.s: 

"(b)  During  the  fiscal  yeer  ending  Jtme  30, 
1976,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  under  this  part  to  enable 
veterans  to  resume  studv  n:ider  the  college 
teacher  fellowships  by  their  service  :n  the 
Armed  Forces  ". 

(b)(1)  Parts  A.  C.  and  F.  and  sections  961 
through  964  of  title  IX  of  the  Act  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Part  B  of  sr.cii  tule  is  repealed  effec- 
tive July  1,  1976. 

(C)  Section  966  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
stri.king  out  subsection  i  c  i . 

KATION.\L     ADVISORY     COMMFITtE     ON     INSTITU- 
TIONAL  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  19.  Title  XU  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL    ADVISORT    COMMITTEE    ON     IVSIITU- 
TIONAL   ELIGIBILITY 

"Sec.  1207.  (a  ) There  is  established  In  the 
Office  of  Education  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee ^n  Institutional  Eligibility  which 
shall  be  composed  of  15  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  upon  nomination  by  the 
Commissioner,  from  among  Individuals 
kuowiedgeable  of  education,  and  Including 
persons  who  are  1 1 )  representative  of  institu- 
tions, (2)  representative  of  students  and 
youth.  (3)  representative  of  profe.sslonal  as- 
sociations, (4)  representative  of  State  ed- 
ucational agencies,  and  (5i  representative  of 
the  general  public.  The  Chairman  of  the 
C.immittee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"10)  Tlie  term  of  ofllce  of  each  member  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  three  year,-.,  except 
that— 

"til  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Committee  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  five  for  a  term  of  one  year,  five 
far  a  term  of  two  years,  and  five  for  a  term 
of  three  j-ears:  and 


"(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  • 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  tlie  expiration  ol 
the  term  for  whlcli  bis  preileceaor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  with  respect  to 
a!:  matters  pertainliis,'  to  institutional  and 
program  eligibility — • 

"(1)  advise  the  Commissioner  with  regard 
to  his  responsibility  for  the  recognition  and 
dcsignaMon  of  recognized  accrediting  agen- 
liob  and  ast^ociations; 

■(2)  advise  the  Commissioner  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  criteria  and  procedures 
for  lecognltloii  and  designation  of  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  and  as.six:Lations: 
1 3)  adMse  the  Commissloaer  with  regard 
lu  the  formulation  of  policy  relating  to  in- 
stitutional or  pruyram  eligibility; 

"1 4)  advise  tiie  Comniissioiif-r  wlMi  ifijard 
to  his  re.sponslbliif  V  to  desif,nato  Slate  agen- 
cies as  reliable  authorities  on  tbe  quality  und 
probity  ol  ptiblic  post^eoondary  vocation.*! 
education  or  training  and  of  nur.-^e  education 
and  traitiins  I't   their  respective  States, 

"(5)  develop  and  recommend  lo  the  Cum- 
niissioner  standards  and  criteria  for  specific 
I  ategories  of  voiatK>nal  tralnlii);  in.stltuiio!is 
and  iiis'itutlon.s  of  higher  edticatlon  for 
vhlch  there  are  no  recognized  accrediting 
agencies,  as.soclatlons,  or  State  agencies,  in 
Older  to  establish  the  eligibility  of  such  In- 
stitutions on  an  interim  basis  for  partici- 
pation In  Federallv  funded  proi;rams: 

"(61  review  exi.stlni<  legislation  atfectlug 
the  C'^inmiBsiciner's  responsibility  with  re- 
Kftrd  to  accreditation  and  Institutional  or 
program  eligibility  and  suggest  appropriate 
revision.--,  if  any; 

(7)  review,  and  advi.se  the  Commissioner 
with  re„'ard  to.  dcvelopmen's  in  the  acci-ed- 
Itation  process  in  all   levels  of  education: 

(8)  advl.se  the  Commi.'-sioner  with  re)<ard 
to  his  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the 
award  of  degree-granting  status  to  Federal 
a>;enrles  and  lnst;tutlons;  and 

■i9i  carry  out  stich  other  advisory  func- 
tlr)ns  relating  to  accreditation  and  Institu- 
tional or  program  eligibility  as  niay  be  as- 
Ptpned  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(dl  The  Committee  rhail  meet  not  less 
than  'wice  each  yeiir  at  the  ca'!  of  the  Chair- 
man. The  dale  of,  ar.d  ai^enda  for,  each 
ineeiiniT  of  the  Committee  shall  l)€  submitted 
in  advance  to  the  Commissioner  for  his  ap- 
proval .A  representative  of  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  present  at  all  mee(ln;^r  of  the  Com- 
rrlttee. 

■(e)  Th"  Committee  shall,  not  later  than 
November  30  of  each  year,  make  an  annua! 
report  to  the  Congress,  through  the  Com- 
missioner, the  .As.slstant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary.  The  annual  report 
shall  contain  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  their  addres.'-e.';.  a  list  of  the 
Committee's  functions,  a  list  of  dates  and 
places  of  each  meeting  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  a  summary  of  the  activities, 
flndinfs.  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
Committee  during  the  precedlnc,-  fiscal  year. 

"if)  Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Pi-ovlslons  Act.  the  Committee 
shall  continue  to  exist  until  September  30, 
1979. ■ 

REPEALER 

Stc  20  Titles  I,  II.  VI,  VIII.  X.  aiul  XI 
HI  d  se  tlon  1202  and  1203  of  title  XII  of  the 
Hi'^lier  Education  Act  of   1965  are  repealed. 

INT::n NATIONAL  FDUCATION 

SFc  21  (a)  Section  G02  of  the  Natso-.al 
n-^fen--e  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striklnp:  out  "or  by  contract"  and  In.sert- 
ir.g  "or  by  ^rant  or  contract"  In  lleti  thereof. 

lb)  Section  603  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
sirikiiig  out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  by  in- 
serting and  $8,640,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1979,"  after 
•'1975,", 


(c)  The  International  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  repealed. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    FUND    FOB    THE    IMPSOVE- 
MXNT  OF  POSTSECONDAXT  EDUCATION 

Skc.  22.  (a)  Section  404(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  404(e)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1974,"  and  by  Inserting 
the  following  after  "1975.":  "and  $17,500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
Oct.->ber  1,  1979,". 

PRO<,RAM  PLANNING  ANC  EVALUATION 

E  c.  23.  Section  416  of  the  General  Edu- 
c.iiion  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  to  reati 
;is  follows : 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
rlie  protTams  to  which  this  title  Is  applica- 
lile.  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per 
cent'.ni  th-ireof  nr  $25,000,000,  whichever  is 
less,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary, In  accordui-.ce  with  regulation.^  prc- 
scnbed  by  him,  for  carrying  out  planning 
ri;id  evaluation  activities  described  in  sub- 
sortioi;  ibi.  The  amount  the  Secretary  de- 
tt'rmincs  Is  necessaiy  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
I>os:a  uf  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
he  drawn  proportionately  from  the  appropri- 
ations of  all  applicable  program-?  for  that 
t.sca!  year. 

"ib)  The  amount  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  .section  shall  be  inclusive  of,  and  not 
in  addition  to,  any  amount  authorized  oi 
£et  aside  by  law  for  evaluation  of  any  appli- 
cable program.  Such  amount  shall  be  used 
for  - 

"(1)  evaluation  of  any  applicable  pro- 
!;ram  including  evaluations  required  or  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law.  such  as  those 
r.  it'.horized  under — 

"(A)  .section  151  of  the  Elementary  and 
.•-■t'condary  Education  .Act  of  1965, 

"(B)  .section  553ia)(i?)  of  the  Headsiart- 
FoHow  Tliroi-ch  Act, 

".O  section  731  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (relating  to  evaluation 
of  the  National  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
t;rami , 

"(L*)  scrtlo;i  7i3  of  the  Emergency  School 
.Aid  Act.  and 

"(E)  section  102  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  19t"3  (relating  to  evaluatlcn  of 
iMllngual  vocational  training), 

b^;t   excluding  special    nonrc'  iirring  stiiciles 
m.ndatcd  by  law;  and 

"(2)  plaiining  for  such  programs  for  suc- 
cetdiug  fiscal  years  and  a-ssessiug  the  need 
f.r,  and  alternatives  to,  such  programs.'  . 

EITECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  24  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  At 

department  of  health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

Fehruary  10. 1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockff.ller. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidfnt:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  and  extend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
pf  1966,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Ls  to 
extend  for  four  years  those  programs  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  and  related 
piograms  which  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  meeting  the  post.secoudary 
education  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  would  extend  those  programs  of 
student  assistance  which  have  been  the  bul- 
wark of  our  strategy  for  the  support  of  post- 
secondary  education.  The  most  Important  of 
those  programs — basic  grants  and  guaranteed 
student  loans — would  be  continued  with  a 
number  of  amendments  designed  to  Improve 
administration  of  the  programs  and  make 
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their  opentlan  men  aqottabl*.  Tk«  pro- 
gram of  State  Bkadoit  IneHitM*  gmata  vould 
be  continued,  wttk  oertaln  imiiini^Wnp^  U 
order  to  encoumge  States  to  adopt  or  teooA- 
en  their  student  UBtotanso  frBgr—  thm 
most  nlc^***^"*  morttflratlon  vocOd  reqnko 
States  to  open  tlMlr  progrmaM  to  rtwdimta  st- 
tendlng  both  pubUo  and  noopraat  pA-nXm 
instltutlone  at  higher  educatloB.  We  would 
not  leoMnmend  continuation  of  tha  anp|ilo- 
mentary  (^portunity  grants  or  Gi«>ltal  oon- 
trlbuUoos  to  the  National  Dtract  Student 
Loan  program;  however,  we  would  autfaoilae 
the  use  of  those  student  loan  funds  already 
established  under  that  program  to  make 
loans  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

Our  proposed  bill  would  also  continue  a 
number  of  other  programs,  other  than  those 
of  general  sttident  aaslstanoe.  which  have 
proved  to  he  effective  In  meietlng  spedfle 
needs.  Title  nx  of  the  Higher  Sducatton  Act 
of  1966.  designed  to  strengthen  developing 
Institutions,  would  be  extended,  as  would  be 
the  Teacher  Corps  program  under  title  V  of 
that  Act. 

A  new  provision  would  be  added  to  title 
IV  of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
to  issue  appropriate  regulations  providing 
for  the  limitation,  suspenslcm.  or  termina- 
tion of  the  ellglbUlty  of  institutions  or 
schools  which  fail  to  comply  with  applicable 
stotutory  and  regulatory  requlnments.  Tbis 
authority  would  be  slmUar  to  that  currently 
provided  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  and  we  would  expect  to  Implement 
it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  set  forth  In 
the  regulations  for  that  program.  We  are 
also  proposing  a  ntimber  of  ottier  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  to  sln^Ilfy  and  clarify  the 
requirements  relating  to  accreditation  and 
Institutional  eBglblllty. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  Indicates  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  that  assistance  to 
students  is  the  most  appropriate  means  for 
the  Federal  government  to  contribute  to  the 
goal  of  assuring  that  every  student  who  has 
the  ability  and  desire  will  have  access  to  a 
postsecondary  education.  This  bill  not  only 
would  continue  those  programs  which  show 
promise  of  achieving  that  goal,  but  also 
would  provide  a  number  of  amendments 
designed  to  Improve  our  abUity  to  adminis- 
ter those  programs  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner. A  description  of  each  section  al  the  bill 
Is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

We  urge  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Ofiloe  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  be  in  acc<»d  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

David  Mathkws, 

Secretary. 

Enclosures. 


Summary  of  the  Hiohxb  Education  Amknd- 
MXNTS  or  1976 
The  Act  would  have  the  short  title  of  the 
"Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1976". 

DEVKLOPINO  INS'i'lTUTIOHB 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  extend 
the  authorization  for  title  in  Ol  HEA  throu^ 
fiscal  year  197*.  The  limitation  In  section  803 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  that  no  more  than  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  anu>unt  appropslated  could  be 
used  for  Institutions  located  on  ox  near  In- 
dian reservations  would  be  eliminated,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  to  waive 
the  five-year  accreditation  requirement 
would  be  fully  extended  to  Inatltntlons  serv- 
ing substantial  numbers  at  fltwailrti-^eatinc 
people.  Also,  the  nuudwr  of  msniberB  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Devekiplng  Xnstttutions 
woiUd  be  increased  from  ntae  to  twelTe. 
statement  of  pttrposk  fob  student  assdst- 
akcx  fbogkaks 

Section  3  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Statement  of  Purpose  for  tlti* 


XT  oC  tea  H^her  aduMtton  Act  o(  Ittt  wUeh 
■flMfc  tte  fact  tktak  tttla  IV  la  to  bo 
arct— iTiiy  on   uliidant  asstatanoa 
with  BO  provision  for  asslstanfie  to  Instlto- 
tlons. 

AmMDMKNTB  TO  THX  B&SIC  GSAMT  PWOCail* 

Section  4  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments  to  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Orant  program. 

Subsection  (a)  would  extend  the  program 
throu^  fiscal  year  1979  and  would  add  a  ctm- 
cept  of  "riiglblllty"  with  req>eet  to  the  In- 
stltnttons  that  participate  In  the  program. 
Institutional  eligibility  requirements  tat  all 
programs  will  be  addressed  In  a  later  section 
of  the  bUl. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  an  explicit  refer- 
ence to  toose  provisions  which  limit  the  size 
of  a  student's  grant — ^the  half  of  need  limita- 
tion, the  $300  minimum,  and  the  reduction 
provision — In  order  to  clarify  the  operation 
of  the  basic  grant  formula. 

Subsection  (c)  would  change  the  date  for 
promulgation  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
schedule  of  reductions  for  less  than  fuU- 
time  students  fwMn  February  to  the  previ- 
ous July.  This  change  is  conristent  with  other 
prc^Meed  changes  a^iich  would  provide  for 
the  earlier  promulgation  of  a  payment  sched- 
ule for  each  year. 

Subsection  (d)  (1)  would  substitute  a  one- 
half  of  need  maximum  for  the  present  limita- 
tion of  one-half  of  cost.  This  change  would 
make  the  operatitMi  of  the  is-ogram  more 
equitable  as  among  students  of  dlff^lng 
famUy  incMnes  and  among  students  attend- 
ing high-cost  Institutions  and  those  attend- 
ing Iow-O06t  Institutions.  This  change  would 
render  nugatory  section  411(a)  (2)  (B)  (U)  of 
the  Act,  which  lUrits  the  size  of  a  grant 
to  the  total  amount  of  need,  and  paragraph 
(2)  would  therefore  eliminate  that  provl- 
^on.  Paracp'i4>h  (3)  would  eliminate  the  au- 
thority for  the  Commissioner  to  waive  the 
$300  »"iniminr>  in  the  case  of  a  student  "whose 
grant  was  limited  by  the  half-of-cost,  rule 
but  would  authorize  payments  below  $200, 
determined  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  In  the  case 
of  students  attending  on  a  less  than  full-time 
basis.  Paragraph  4  of  subsection  (d)  would 
authorise  the  Commissioner  to  prescribe 
average  costs  of  attendance  with  respect  to 
particular  costs  for  students  attending  a 
particular  institution  if  he  determines  that 
to  do  so  would  simplify  administration  of 
the  program. 

Subsection  (e)(1)  would  provide  that  the 
Commissioner  must  promulgate  the  schedule 
of  eq>ected  family  contributions  by  July  1  of 
the  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  acadonlc  year  to  which  the  schedule 
relates  begins.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(e)  wotild  repeal  the  provision  which  au- 
thorizes a  single  House  of  Congress  to  dis- 
approve such  schedule. 

Subsection  (f )  would  add  a  provision  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  should  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining the  expected  family  contribution. 

Subsection  (g)  would  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion requiring  paym«its  received  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  result  from  an  In- 
dividual's status  as  a  student,  to  be  treated 
as  effective  Income  of  the  student. 

Subsection  (h)  would  establish  a  new  and 
greatly  simplified  procedure  for  making 
reductions  in  grant  amounts  in  the  event 
that  appropriations  are  insufficient  to  make 
full  payments.  Instead  of  a  three-tiered  sys- 
tem with  different  rates  of  reduction  for  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  grants,  the  prc^Kised  provi- 
sion would  require  the  Commissioner  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  payments  toi  all 
eligible  students  by  using,  as  the  minuend  In 
the  basic  formula,  in  lieu  of  $1400,  a  figure 
which  will  result  in  the  {Aggregate  amount  of 
aU  grants  being  equal  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Subsection  (1)  would  repeal  section  411(b) 

(3)  (C)  of  the  Act  which  Imposes  certain  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  grants  when,  as 


a  renlt  of  laiaaciant  anroprlatlaoSk  ttaa 
adiMtnIa  o<  rsdncaona  te  m  aOwfc.  SUMS  tba 
kill  wmdd  ■llialiiata  ttia  arthadnla  oC  ndae- 
wooM  te  lD«pnfa1a»ak 
(i)  wooUl  npeal  aaollan  411 
(b)  (4)  oC  tba  Act  wHklk  pcoiUtatta  paymta 
nniiw  tba  Act  for  any  flacal  year  for  wbitib. 
i4>propriatl(His  for  tlie  Si^pIamBntary  Xdo- 
cational  Opportunity  Qnmts  (SBOO)  pro- 
gram, the  OoDego  Wack-Stody  program,  and 
capital  contrlbutiMis  fbr  direct  BtDdBnt  loans 
do  not  equal  or  eaoeed  certain  lanlu.  Under 
the  draft  Mil,  tlw  antliottty  for  tte  SEOO 
program  and  capital  eontdbntions  for  the 
Direct  Student  Loan  -ptogmm  wotdd  not  he 
ccmtlnued. 

KEPEAL  OF  StTPPIiEMENTARY  EDTTCATIONAL 
OPPOBTUKITT    CaAKTS    PaOGSAX 

Section  5  of  the  draft  bin  would  repeal 
the  authority  tat  St^mdunentary  EducatKmal 
Opportunity  Grants  in  subpart  3  of  part  A 
of  title  IV.  The  most  efficient  and  equitable 
means  of  providing  support  to  students  Is 
through  the  Basic  Orant  program,  which 
operates  under  a  nationwide  formula  for 
determination  of  need. 

chants  to  states  pos  state  student 

INCEMTIVES 

Section  6  would  extend  the  authority  for 
incentive  grants  to  States  to  mconrage  State 
student  grant  programs.  The  program  would 
be  continued  as  at  present  at  an  aniwml  level 
of  $44,000,000,  but  the  separate  authority  for 
additional  aj^roprlatlons  for  eonttnaation 
grants  would  be  eliminated.  The  single  au- 
thorization would  be  Intended  to  cover  both 
initial  and  continuation  grants.  The  mini- 
mum requlrement-s  for  State  grant  programs 
would  be  modified  to  add  requirements  that 
(1)  unless  prohibited  by  the  State  Consti- 
tution, grants  be  made  avallalde  to  students 
attending  both  public  and  nonprofit  private 
institutl<nis  In  the  State,  and  (9)  grants  not 
be  made  to  any  student  who  has  not  applied 
for  a  basic  educational  opportunity  grant. 
special  froceaics  roa  disadvantaged 

STUDEMTS 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  special  programs  for  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  under  sub- 
part 4  of  part  A  of  tttle  IV  of  the  Act  at 
an  annual  level  of  $60^3ai,000. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  would  oon- 
soUdato  into  three  distinct  autbodties  the 
activities  currently  being  supported  under 
subpart  4.  All  of  these  authoriUes  would 
provide  ^>ecial  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
youths  (Including  students  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking abUlty)  to  enter,  continue,  or 
resume  a  program  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. Innovative  and  demonstration  projects 
would  also  be  authorised. 

The  first  authority  wotUd  be  directed  to- 
ward students  who  have  not  yet  oompleted. 
or  who  have  drom>ed  out  of  secondary  school. 
Services  under  this  authority  would  inr.lude 
those  necessary  to  enable  such  youths  to 

(A)  re-enter  or  complete  secondary  school, 

(B)  prepare  to  enter  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, (C)  decide  on  a  postsecondary  program 
and  gain  admission  thereto,  and  (D)  obtain 
necessary  fijoancial  assistance. 

The  second  authority  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  qualified  youths  who  have  been 
accepted  for  enrollmeut  or  who  are  enrolled 
in  a  postsecondary  program.  Services  under 
this  authority  would  Include  (A)  orientation, 
(B)  tutoring  and  other  Instructional  assist- 
ance, (C)  guidance,  counseling,  testing,  and 
(D)  assistance  in  obtaining  financial  aid. 

The  third  authority  would  authorize 
grants  or  contracts  for  the  training  or  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  providing  services  under 
either  of  the  above -discussed  authorities. 


KEPEAI,    OF    ASSISTAHCa    TO    IMSTII UIIONS    OF 
Tortmrwrn    BBCTCATIUM 

Section  8  Of  the  bill  would  repeal  subpart 
5  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  entitlements  to  Institutions  based 
on  the  ntimber  of  students  receiving  basic 
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gnmts  at  the  liuBtKutlon.  Subpart  5  alao  au- 
tboilan  Tttterans'  coet'Of-liistructlon  pay- 
mentB  to  IzwtltatloDa  of  higher  eduoatkm. 
Thla  repeal  reflects  the  belitf  that  Federal 
aaslstance  for  higher  education  can  most 
effectively  be  provided  through  student  as- 
sistance rather  than  assistance  to  Institu- 
tions. 

EXTENSION  or  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CUARANTSXD  STtTDBNT  LOAN  FKOGRAM 

Section  9  would  provide  amendments  to, 
and  extension  of,  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program.  Subsection  (a)  woiild  revise 
the  official  title  of  the  program  to  that  which 
has  been  adopted  through  common  usage. 
Subsection  (b)  would  extend  the  authority 
for  making  new  loans  under  the  program 
through  Oscal  year  1979  and  would  eliminate 
the  prohibition  against  making  payments 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  loans  made 
\;nder  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
program  after  July  1.  1976. 

Subsection  (  c )   would — 

il)  increase  the  ma'cim mi  a>iv.rit;ate  loan 
l-.iiatation  to  $25,000  for  l-atning  reqvilrlng 
ex:epticnaiiy  high  cosr  of  edi'cation.  an<t 

,21  revise  the  repayment  provision.s  for 
t'Hh  liie  State  and  Federal  ln.-.ur*nrp  pro- 
grams to  (Ai  allow  a  student  to  repay  ills 
loan  in  less  than  Ave  years.'  iBi  e.'ctend  the 
maximum  period  during  which  a  loan  may 
be  outstanding  from  15  to  20  years.  <C) 
authorize  a  repayment  period  in  excess  of 
ten  years  In  the  case  of  studei.ts  whose  ag- 
gregate loan  amount  exceeds  JIO.OOO,  (D) 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  prescribe 
standards  for  variable  Instal'iticnt  repayment 
a:  rangement«. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  where  a 
.<ii,udent  eligible  to  receive  an  Interest  sub- 
sidy attends  an  institution  located  oui.slde 
the  United  States  the  required  determlr.a- 
tion  of  need  will  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  State,  or  the  nonprofit  private 
puarantv  agency  (whichever  is  appropriate) 
rather  than  by  the  Institution. 

Subsection  (e)  would  amend  the  interest 
subsidy  provision  to  cUmiriate  the  need  test 
for  loans  in  excess  of  $2000  for  students  in 
inmilles  with  an  adjusted  family  Income  of 
less  than  $15,000  Under  current  law  the 
annual  maximum  loan  guaranty  for  all  stu- 
dents Is  $2500,  but  Interest  subsidy  may  be 
paid,  without  additional  demonstration  to 
need,  only  on  a  loan  of  $2000  or  less.  Thi^  dis- 
tinction frequently  requires  lenders  to  keep 
separate  accounts  on  a  single  loan. 

Stibsection  (f)  would  permit  lenders  in 
both  the  Federal  and  State  programs  to  com- 
pound interest  accrued  during  the  In-school 
period.  The  maximum  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  made  after  180  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1976  would  be  Increased  from  seven  to 
eight  percent. 

Subsection  (g)  would  extend  the  relnsur- 
aiice  agreement  with  respect  to  State  a,^ency 
progranns  to  cover  accrued  interest  as  well  as 
principal. 

Subsection  ih)  would  increase  the  m»'.\'.- 
mum  insurance  premium  that  may  be 
charged  '.mder  the  Federal  program  from  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  to  one  percent  of  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 

Subsection  di  Is  a  technical  amendment 
which  eliminates  from  the  statute  any  refer- 
ence to  the  "administrative  cost  allowance". 
This  provision  authorized  a  special  allow- 
ance to  be  paid  In  States  which,  prior  to 
19G9,  limited  Interest  rates  to  below  7  per- 
cent. That  authority  is  not  necessary  for 
loans   now   being   made,   and    the   reference 


"This  amendment  Is  contained  m  .section 
3  of  the  Administration's  bill,  the  Student 
Loan  Amendments  of  1975,  H.R.  4376  and  S. 
1229. 


to  the  "administrative  coet  allowance"  in 
the  statute  Is  frequently  confused  with  the 
special  allowance  which  la  paid  under  the 
Bmergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of 
1969. 

Subsection  (J)  would  authorize  the  de- 
centralization to  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Education  of  certain  functions  of 
the  Commissioner  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program.  The  decentralized 
functions  would  Include  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  loan  insurance  and  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  liLsurance,  processing  claims  for  in- 
surance payments  under  the  program,  and 
carrying  out  certain  collection  activities. 

Subsection  ik)  would  extend  the  authori- 
zation fur  payment  of  tlie  allowance  under 
tlie  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  .^ct  of 
1969  through  fiscal  year  1979.  The  maximum 
amount  of  that  allowance  v^ould  be  raised 
from  3  to  4  percent  in  the  case  of  loans  made 
prior  to  180  day.s  after  tl^e  cnaotnient  of  the 
Higher  Education  AiaendnienUs  of  1976.  This 
increase  would  not  apply  to  loans  made  after 
that  date  becau.se  the  niaxin:um  ba.se  inter- 
est rate  on  such  loans  would  be  increased 
Irom  7  to  8  percent  under  tills  bill. 

AMENDMENTS    ftELATINC    TO    W'-tK-SI  UDY 
PROGRAMS 

Sectltn  10  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
College-Wcirk  Study  program  tlirough  tlscal 
-,  p.T-  1979  at  a.n  annuul  level  of  $250  million. 

Subsection  (b»  would  amend  .section  442 
lai  of  the  Act  to  remove  the  separate  set- 
aside  for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Sanio.i  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Hereafter, 
those  Jurisdictions  would  be  treated  as 
States  and  would  receive  an  allocation  ac- 
cordingly. This  cliange  would  make  the  work- 
s'ucly  program  consistent  with  ctlier  student 
;i>  distance  proi'vains. 

Subsection  lo  would  revise  the  poverty 
level  in  the  work-study  allocation  formula 
by  substituting  the  Or.>hansky  poverty  cri- 
teria  for   the  prsent  level  of  $3,000. 

Subsection  (d)  further  amends  section  442 
of  the  Act  to  remove  the  10  percent  set-aside 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  States  harmless 
at  fiscal  year  1972  levels  This  subsection  also 
repteals  those  provisions  which  provide  for 
separate  allotments  for  the  outlying  area.s. 

Subsection  (ei  would  revise  the  realloca- 
tion authority  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Commissioner  can  reallocate  excess  funds  at 
any  time  during  the  year  when  he  determines 
that  such  excess  exists  Current  law  requires 
him  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  and 
reallocate  excess  funds  for  use  in  the  follow- 
int,'  year. 

Subsection  (f)  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  which  would  conform  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  participation  in 
work-study  programs  with  changes  that 
would  be  made  by  this  bill  to  general  eligi- 
bility requirements  applicable  to  .sti-,dent 
ii^s!st.ince  programs. 

Subsection  (g)  would  decrease  the  Federal 
share  of  compensation  under  work-study 
program.-,  from  eighty  percent  to  seventy  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1977,  sixty  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1978,  and  fiftv  percent  in  fisciil  year 
1979. 

Subsection  (h)  would  repeal  section  447 
of  the  Act  which  provides  authority  for  ad- 
ditional financial  support  for  students,  par- 
ticularly veterans  of  Indochina  and  Korea, 
for  work-study  in  community  service  and 
educational  development  programs.  This  pro- 
gram has  never  been  funded,  and  Is  not  nec- 
eci.sary,  given  tlie  other  benefits  which  are 
available  to  veterans. 

AMFNDMFNTS    RELATING    TO    COOPERATIVE 
EDtJCATION 

Section  11  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
Cooperative  Education  program  under  part 


D  of  title  IV  through  fiscal  year  1979  at  an 
aimual  level  of  $8  million.  The  only  substan- 
tive amendment  to  the  program  vould  be  the 
elimination  of  the  requirement  that  co- 
operative education  consist  of  alternative 
periods  of  "full-time"  academic  study  and 
employment.  This  modification  will  provide 
more  flexibility  for  the  program  In  providing 
assistance  with  respect  to  various  types  of 
cooperative  education  arrangements, 

AMI^NDMENTS       RELATING       TO       THE       NATIONAL 
DIRECT    STUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Section  12  of  tlie  draft  bill  would  make  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  National  Di- 
rect Student  Loan  program.  The  bill  would 
not  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  capital  contributions  to  student 
loan  funds  but  would  authorize  funds  which 
have  already  been  granted  to  institutions  to 
continue  to  be  used  to  make  loans  to  students 
wi-o  need  them.  Al-so.  as  provided  m  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  (2),  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  existing  student  loan 
funds  to  make  loans  to  students  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  in  pan 
B  of  title  IV. 

Such  loaiis  CO' lid  be  sold  in  a  secondary 
m.^rket  (such  as  the  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association),  Just  as  Guaranteed  Stri- 
dent Loans  are  now,  and  the  proceeds  of  that 
sale  would  be  deposited  in  the  Institutions 
student  loan  fund.  Interest  payments,  sub- 
sidies, and  access  to  secondary  market  facili- 
ties under  that  program  would  provide  re- 
sources to  student  loan  funds  which  wotild 
serve  to  replenish  those  funds  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  making  additional  loans  to  students. 

Paragraphs  3  through  6  of  subsection  (b) 
would  provide  a  number  of  amendments  to 
section  464  of  the  Act  to  make  It  clear  that 
".■hen  an  institution  exercises  the  option  of 
loaning  funds  under  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  program,  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  part  B  of  title  IV  for  guaranteed 
student  loans  would  control,  rather  than 
tl-.e  required  terms  of  such  loans  set  forth 
in  section  464. 

Subsection  ici  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  an  institution  notify  the 
Commissioner  on  each  occasion  when  a  stu- 
dent falls  to  maintain  good  standing.  There 
is  no  need  for  this  requirement,  and  its  im- 
p.-sitlon  has  been  a  substantial  administra- 
tive burden  to  institutions 

Subsection  (d)  would  Increase  the  Interest 
rate  for  direct  student  loans  from  3  to  8  per- 
cent. This  Increase  would  bring  the  NDSL 
subsidized  rate  to  approximately  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  NDEA  rate  In  1958,  is  in  line  with 
prevailing  interest  rates,  will  result  in  in- 
creased revenues  for  student  loan  funds  and 
will  make  the  program  more  consistent  v.'lth 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program. 

Subsection  (e)  would  authorize  the  can- 
cellation of  direct  sttident  loans  upon  the 
death  or  permanent  and  total  dLsabllity  of 
the  student.  Through  an  apparent  oversight, 
this  provision  was  omitted  from  the  Act 
when  It  was  last  amended.  This  amendment 
would  be  made  retroactive  to  June  30,  1972, 
the  effective  date  of  that  amendment. 

Subsection  (f )  would  repeal  section  46}(e> 
of  the  \ct,  which  provides  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Direct  Student  Loan  program 
veterans  will,  In  all  cases,  be  treated  as  Inde- 
pendent students,  regardless  of  actual  fam- 
ily contributions  to  the  student.  This  provi- 
sion Ls  unnecessary  and  inequitable,  given 
the  other  benefits  available  to  veterans. 

Subsection  (g)  would  terminate,  as  of  180 
days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
cancellation  provision  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans.  The  elimina- 
tion of  this  authority  would  operate  only 
prospectively;  loans  made  prior  to  that  date 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  cancellation  pro- 
vision. 
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Subsection  (h)  provldBe  for  tb«  disposi- 
tion of  student  loan  funds  establiihed  under 
this  part  after  the  termlnstkm  of  capital 
contributions.  Such  funds  ahall  remain 
available  to  the  Institution  for  tlM  Ml*  pur- 
pose uf  mt»if'"e  loans  as  provided  In  tt)ia  part. 
If  the  amount  of  liquid  assets  In  those  funds 
is  determined  to  exceed  the  amount  needed 
to  make  such  loans,  or  If  the  fund  ceases  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  ptupoee  of  making  such 
loans,  there  shall  be  a  distribution  of  assets 
of  the  fund.  The  amount  distributed  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Institu- 
tion In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  fund. 

ELIGIBn.rTT   OF  INSTITXrnONS 

Section  13  of  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  amendments  and  new  provisions  relating 
to  institutional  eligibility. 

Subsection  (a)  would  add  a  new  section 
on  eligibility  of  Institutions  to  the  general 
provisions  relating  to  student  assistance 
progi-nms.  The  new  provision  would  require 
each  institution  or  school  participating  In 
any  student  aid  program  under  title  IV  to 
(1)  permit  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner 
to  have  access  to  records  maintained  by  the 
institution  as  necessary  to  audit  the  program 
and  otherwise  ensure  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable requirements,  (2)  comply  with  rea- 
sonable standards  of  financial  responsibility 
and  administrative  capability  as  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  (3) 
comply  with  regulations  of  the  Commission- 
er designed  to  provide  protection  to  students 
as  consumers. 

The  new  provision  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  issue  appropriate  regula- 
tions providing  to  the  limitation,  suspension, 
or  termination  of  eligibility  of  Institutions 
or  schools  failing  to  comply  with  applicable 
statutory  and  regulatory  requirements.  The 
procedtires  for  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
would  follow  closely  those  now  used  under 
the  existing  authority  to  suspend,  limit,  or 
terminate  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
regulations.  Any  limitation  or  termination 
proceeding  carried  out  under  this  authority 
would  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Procediu-e  Act.  The  Commis- 
sioner would  also  be  required  to  publish  a  list 
of  Stale  agencies  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  and  pro- 
bity of  public  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation or  training  in  their  respective  States. 

Tiie  above-deacrlbed  provisions  would 
supersede  the  authority  presently  contained 
in  section  438  of  the  Act,  and  would  expand 
that  authority  to  cover  all  student  assistance 
programs  in  title  IV.  Therefore,  subsection 
(b)  of  section  13  would  repeal  section  438. 

Siibsecticn  (c)  of  section  13  would  modify 
the  definition  of  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation", for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  by  in- 
cluding those  Institutions  which  admit  indi- 
viduals who  are  beyond  compulsory  school 
age  In  the  State  and  who  can  benefit  from  the 
instruction  ofl'ered  (whereas  present  law  re- 
quires that  the  institution  admit  only  high 
school  graduates  or  equivalent).  The  defini- 
tion of  that  term  would  also  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Institutional  Eligibility  to  provide  for 
the  interim  eligibility  of  schools  for  which 
there  is  no  State  or  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association.  With  this 
amendment  to  the  definition  of  "institution 
of  higher  education"  in  section  1201(a), 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  need  for  separate 
definition  applicable  to  the  Guaranteed 
Sttident  Loan  program,  and  the  bill  would 
therefore  repeal  that  definition  In  section 
4;?5(b). 

COORDINATION    PROVISION 

Section  14  wotild  add  a  provision  to  title 
IV  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  the   ooordlnatlon  of 


Btud^t  aaalstauce  programs,  including 
pranuIgftUon  of  a  common  application  form 
and  the  exchange  of  information  with  par- 
ttdpaMng  agencies,  instltutloDS,  and  organl- 
aatlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out 
those  programs.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
resolve  the  question  of  whether,  under  the 
Privacy  Act,  the  Commissioner  could  carry 
out  such  coordinated  activities.  However,  any 
Information  collection  processes  and  systems 
of  records  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion would  be  required  to  be  maintained  In 
conformance  with  that  Act. 

EDtrCATION    FROrESSIONS    DEVELOPMENT 

Section  IS  contains  a  nunxber  of  amend- 
ments to  the  general  provisions  In  title  of 
HEA — ^Education  Professions  Development. 
Subsection  (a)  would  add  two  additional 
Items  to  the  statement  of  purpose  for  title 
V:  providing  In-service  traming  to  enable 
currently  qualified  teachers  to  meet  new  and 
emerging  problems  and  providing  additional 
skills  to  assist  administrative  personnel  In 
meeting    their    responsibilities.    Subsection 

(b)  would  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  part  B  of  title  V — Teacher 
Crops — through  fiscal  year  1979.  Subsection 

(c)  would  repeal  section  504,  which  author- 
izes grants  and  contracts  to  attract  quali- 
fied persons  to  the  field  of  education,  and 
parts  C,  D,  E,  and  F  of  title  V  of  the  Act. 

TEACHER    CORPS 

Section  16  contains  a  iiuniber  of  amend- 
ments to  part  B  of  title  V  which  authorizes 
the  Teacher  Corps.  Subsection  (a)  would 
amend  the  statement  of  purpose  to  Indicate 
that  Teacher  Corps  programs  are  to  be 
designed  to  demonstrate  Improved  programs 
for  the  training  and  retraining  of  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  end  other  educational  person- 
nel. Subsection  (b)  would  add  "other  educa- 
tional personnel"  to  the  category  of  those 
persons  who  can  participate  in  Teacher  Corps 
demonstiation  projects.  Subsection  "vC) 
would — 

(1)  add  "other  educational  personnel"  to 
those  persons  who  may  participate  m  the 
Teacher  Corps  Program; 

(2,>  permit  other  educational  personnel 
to  be  members  of  teaching  teams;  and 

(3)  permit  technical  assistance  to  t>e  made 
available  to  State  as  well  as  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies.  Subsection  (d)  conforms  the 
reference  to  the  private  school  provision  In 
title  I,  ESEA,  to  the  amendments  made  by 
Pi.  93-380.  Subsection  (e)  would  require 
the  Commissioner  to  promulgate  regulations 
setting  forth  criteria  for  the  funding  of  de- 
monstration Teacher  Corps  projects.  Sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g)  would  eliminate  subpart 
2  of  part  B — Attracting  and  Qualifying 
Teachers  to  Meet  Critical  Teacher  Short- 
ages— thus  making  Teacher  Corps  the  only 
program  contained  in  part  B. 

CONi-TRUCrriON    CF    ACADEMIC    FACILlXIES 

Section  17  would  repeal  all  the  authorities 
in  title  Vn  of  HEA  (Construction  of  Aca- 
demic Facilities),  except  that  (1)  the  au- 
thority for  the  higher  education  academic 
facilities  loan  and  loan  Insurance  fund 
wotild  be  continued  in  order  to  meet  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  prior  loans  and  loan 
insurance  commitments,  and  (2)  the  au- 
thority to  make  annual  interest  grants  to 
those  institutions  which  have  received  such 
grants  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

ORADUi^TE    PROGRAMS 

Section  18  would  authorize  the  Ccmiuis- 
slouer  to  continue  under  title  IX-B  college 
teacher  fellowships  during  fiscal  year  1976 
In  the  case  of  veterans  who  had  their  perlixl 
of  study  \mder  a  previously  awarded  fellow- 
ship Interrupted  by  service  in  the  Armed 
BtMves.  It  U  expected  that  all  such  veterans 
will  begin  their  final  year  of  studies  by  1976, 


thus  making  fiscal  year  1976  the  last  year 
for  which  an  appropriation  wUl  be  neoeosary 
under  this  authority.  The  authority  for  as- 
sistance to  disadvantaged  indlviduala  for 
training  In  the  legal  profMsion  under  sec- 
tion 966  would  also  be  continued.  Tlie  re- 
mainder of  graduate  programs  under  title  IX 
would  be  repealed  effective  July  1,  1976.  and 
part  B  would  be  repealed  effective  July  1, 
1976. 

NATION.AL     ADVISORY     COMMTTrEE     ON     INSTrrO- 
nONAI.  ELXCXBIUTT 

Section  19  of  the  bill  would  establish  in 
the  Office  of  Education  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Institutional  Eligibility.  The 
Committee  wctild  consist  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  staggered  terms 
The  functions  of  the  Committee  would  in- 
clude (1)  advising  the  Commissioner  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  of  accrediting 
agencies  and  associations,  (2)  advising  the 
Commissioner  on  the  development  of  criteria 
for  such  recognition,  (3)  advising  the  Com- 
missioner with  regard  to  formulation  of  pol- 
icy cm  institutional  eligibility,  (4)  advising 
the  Commissioner  with  regard  to  State  agen- 
cies designated  as  reliable  authorities  on  the 
quality  <rf  certain  types  of  postsecondary 
education  in  their  States,  (5)  developing 
standards  and  criteria  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  vocational  schools  for 
which  there  are  no  recognized  accrediting 
agencies,  (6)  making  appropriate  legislative 
recommendations,  (7)  advising  the  Commis- 
sioner with  regard  to  developments  in  the 
accreditation  process,  (8)  advising  the  Com- 
missioner with  regard  to  bis  responsibilities 
in  relation  to  the  award  of  degree-granting 
status  to  Federal  agencies  and  Institutions, 
and  (9)  carry  out  such  other  advisory  func- 
tions relating  to  accreditation  and  institu- 
tional eligibility  as  the  Conunissioner  may 
assign. 

This  provision  would  provide  clear  statu- 
tory authority  for  such  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  would  replace  the  Accredita- 
tion and  Institutional  Eligibility  Advisory 
Committee  which  was  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  1974.  Under  section  442  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  that 
Committee  can  exist  for  only  two  years  with- 
out statutory  authority.  The  provision  in 
this  bill  would  provide  the  necessai-y  author- 
ity to  continue  the  Committee  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  programs  authorij'ed  by  the  bill 

REPE.AI.ER 

Section  20  would  repeal  the  following  au- 
thorities in  the  Higher  Education  Act:  title 
I — Community  Service  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Programs,  title  II — College  Library  As- 
sistance and  Library  Training  and  Research, 
title  VI — ^Financial  Assistance  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Undergraduate  Instruction, 
title  VIII — Networks  for  Knowledge,  title 
X — Community  Colleges  and  Occupational 
Education,  title  XI — Law  School  Clinical  Ex- 
perience Programs;  and  sections  1202  and 
1203  of  title  Xn — State  Postsecondary  Ed\i- 
cation  Commissions. 

INTERN.VnONAL    i.UUC.'VTIC'N 

Section  21  would  extend  the  authority  fi^r 
langtiage  and  area  studies  under  title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
would  authorize  both  grants  and  contracts 
for  research  and  studies  under  that  title 
rather  than  only  contracts.  Since  all  of  the 
activities  we  expect  to  carry  out  In  the  field 
of  international  education  can  be  conducted 
imder  this  authority,  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1966  would  be  repealed. 

FITND  rCr.  THE  lAXPROVEMENT  OF  POSTSECONDARV 
EDUCATION 

Section  22  would  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Bducation  through  fiscal  year  1979 
xmder  .section  404  of  the  General  Education 
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Provisions  Act.  Also  the  requirement  la  sec- 
tion 404(b)  of  that  Act  for  all  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  authority  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  Commission  would  be  repealed 
since  the  authority  for  support  of  those  com- 
missions would  be  repealed  under  this  bill 

PaOORAM    PIANNINC    AND    EVALUATION 

Section  23  would  amend  the  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  planning  and 
evaluation  activities  with  respect  to  ediioa- 
tlon  programs  by — 

(1)  providing  that  no  more  ihr.u  one-lial: 
of  one  percent  of  the  fund.s  appropriated  for 
all  Education  Division  programs  or  $25,000,- 
000  (whichever  Is  less)  would  be  available  for 
such  activities  (Including  those  evaluation 
authorities  already  provided  for  by  law) ,  and 

(2)  broadening  the  authority  to  permit 
the  evaluation  of  applicable  programs  as  well 
as  the  assessment  of  the  need  tor.  and  alter- 
natives to,  such  programs. 

The  consolidated  authority  provided  uudei- 
this  amendment  would  be  preferable  to  the 
existing  program -by-program  authority, 
which  provides  no  flexibility  to  meet  new 
and  unexpected  planning  and  evaluation 
needs.  The  one-half  of  one  percent  ceiling 
reflects  a  prudent  relationship  between  the 
size  of  current  programs  and  the  needs  we 
now  foresee  in  this  area.  Although  we  do  not 
expect  to  reach  this  ceiling  at  the  present 
time,  it  may  be  approached  as  we  improve 
our  capacity  to  evaluate  these  programs  ef- 
fectively. The  authority  we  are  requesting  in 
this  amendment  parallels  similar  authority 
in  the  health  field  now  provided  in  section 
513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

EFFrCTTVE    DATE 

Section  25  would  provide  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  bill 
would  be  the  date  of  enactmen;.  except  ar, 
otherwise  provided  lu  the  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BIl  LS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

3.    2909 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  tMr.  McCnnu:>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2909.  the 
Investment  Incentives  Act. 

S.   2137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  ^Mr.  Clark)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2157.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  administer  individual  means  tests  for 
provtelons  of  education,  socialization,  or 
associated  services  provided  thereunder 
to  groups  of  low  income  individuals  aged 
60  or  older. 

S.   2250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sr.ArFor.D.  the 
Senator  f  i-om  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  i  wa.s 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2250.  the 
Family  Research  Act  of  1975. 

S.    2465 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2465,  a  bill  to 
accderate  the  formation  of  Investment 
capital  required  to  expand  botli  job  op- 
portunities and  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy, 
a.  a47s 

At  the  re<itiest  of  Mr.  Cctitis,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McCitthe)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2475,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  modify  the  charitable  distribu- 
tion requirements  imposed  upon  founda- 
tions. 

S.    2903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Barilkxt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2903,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  review  of  regulatory  rules 

and  regulation.';  by  the  Congress. 

S     2910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sckweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2910,  a  bill 
to  establish  tlie  National  Diabetes  Ad- 
visory Board  and  to  insure  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  long-range  plan  to 
combat  diabetes. 

S      29:5  2 

At  the  request  ot  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <  Mr.  Church  i  .  the 
Senator  fi-om  Iowa  'Mr  Clark',  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke*, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits  >  were  added  as  cospon.sors  of  S. 
2932.  tlie  Enti-Ry  Conservation  Act  of 
1976. 

S      2SC2 

At  the  reque.'it  of  Mr.  Hccii  Scoxt.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2982,  a  bill  to 
require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  make 
certain  con-^iderations  prior  to  the  clos- 
ing of  third-  and  fourtii-class  post  offices, 
s    29aa 

At  the  reque.«:t  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2988,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  170  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  wiUi  respect  to  certain 
charitable  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

s.    ;)098 

At  tlie  reque.st  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3098,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communitv  Services  Act  of 
1974. 

9.  3  lai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnuson,  the 
Senators  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  3130,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  in 
order  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  the  killer 
whales,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    315U 

At  the  leque.-jt  of  Mr.  Cran.ston,  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cospon.^or  of  S.  3158,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  312  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  and  extend  the  rehabilitation 
loan  program  for  2  years. 

.StNATE     J    'l.NT    RFMII.UIION     IVB 

.\i  the  rpqi;pst  of  Mr.  B.^RTLETT,  tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  179,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  July  2,  1978,  a 
"National  Bicentennial  Day  of  Piayer  of 
TTiankspi\'lng  and  Guidance." 


SENATE    RESOI-nTION    319 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ccbtxs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dduoh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 319,  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  certain  Baltic  Nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clakk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SxEVENsoN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  401,  a  resolution  ex- 
pi-essing  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Fiiend  iiip  and  Cooperation  between  the 
United  Stales  of  America  and  Spain,  and 
related  instruments. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  tlie 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Gary  Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  406,  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  importance  of 
.^ounri  '-elations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


N-MIONAL    STANDARDS    NO-FAULT 
VEHICL-^  insurance  act— S.   354 

akendment  no.   1509 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Ml-.  FORD  submitted  an  amendment 
in<^nded  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  I S.  354 )  to  regulate  commerce  by  es- 
tablishing a  nationwide  .system  to  restore 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and  by 
requiring  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance a.s  a  condition  precedent  to  using  a 
motor  vehicle  on  public  roadways. 
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ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT AUTHORIZATIONS.   1977— S. 


;i05 


AIJENDMFNT    NO.     1510 


( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  'for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Tunmey> 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill  (8. 
3105 »  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  S. 
3105.  the  ERDA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  In  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  by  Senators  Case, 
Durkin,  Hathaway,  Javits,  McIittyre, 
and  TuNHTY. 

This  amendment  would  direct  ERDA 


to  undertake  a  demonstration  of  meth- 
anol, a  particularly  promising  synthetic 
fuel,  in  order  to  hasten  the  day  when 
methanol  Is  in  widespread  daily  use.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  expanded  methanol 
production  capacity,  through  new  coal- 
conversion  plants  for  example,  but  It 
recognizes  that  additional  production  ca- 
pacity will  be  necessary  in  the  future  if 
methanol  proves  to  be  as  promising  a  new 
alternative  fuel  as  I  believe  It  will. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  undertake  two  separate  demon- 
stration projects  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
introduciing  methonal  Into  widespread 
use.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  demon- 
stration of  two  promising  end  uses  of 
methanol  is  $13  million  over  the  2  fiscal 
year  period  addressed  in  S.  3105. 

The  first  demonstration  would  test 
over  a  2-year  jierlod  the  performance 
and  economic  feasibility  of  using  meth- 
anol and  methanol-gasollne  blends  as  a 
motor  vehicle  fuel.  This  demonstration 
could  be  conducted  In  several  State, 
Federal,  or  locsilly  owned  fleets,  provided 
tliat  the  demonstration  Is  testing  meth- 
anol in  cars  operated  under  a  variety  of 
climatic  conditions.  The  actual  number 
of  projects  demonstrating  methanol,  as 
well  as  the  optimum  number  of  motor 
vehicles  involved  In  the  demonstration. 
are  decisions  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  ERDA,  within  certain 
guidelines  spelled  out  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  second  demonstration  project 
provides  for  the  testing  over  a  2 -year 
period  of  the  use  of  methanol  as  a  peak- 
ing fuel  in  the  combustion  turbines  used 
by  electrical  utilities  to  generate  elec- 
tricity during  periods  of  peak  demand. 
ERDA  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
cost-sharing  arrangements  with  several 
electric  utilities  to  use  methanol  in  com- 
bustion turbines. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  pat- 
terned after  a  bill  recently  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman David  Emery  of  Maine.  The 
chief  difference  between  his  bill  and  my 
amendment  is  that  I  would  have  ERDA 
demonstrate  a  specific  synthetic  fuel — 
methanol — whereas  Congressman  Emery 
merely  directs  ERDA  to  choose  an  ap- 
propriate liquid  synthetic  fuel  for  the 
demonstration,  provided  it  meets  criteria 
specified  in  his  legislation.  Because  I 
believe  that  methanol  is  the  only  liquid 
synthetic  fuel  readily  available  today  at 
a  reasonable  cost  that  has  been  shown 
to  have  much  promise  in  previous  small- 
scale  experiments  and  field  tests,  I  am 
taking  the  additional  step  and  directing 
ERDA  to  conduct  a  demonstration  of 
methanol  which  will,  hopefully,  corrob- 
orate the  previous  positive  indications 
of  its  potential. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  clean  liquid 
fuel  which  can  be  substituted  for  our  de- 
pleting supply  of  fossil-based  fuels. 
Methanol  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  excellent 
candidate  to  fulfill  this  need.  It  bums 
cleanly.  It  is  very  versatile,  both  as  to  the 
source  from  which  it  can  be  produced  and 
tlie  ease  with  which  it  can  be  transported 
and  used. 

Current  annual  production  of  metha- 
nol amounts  to  around  1  billion  gallons 


used  primarily  by  the  chemical  industry 
to  make  f  (Hrmaldehyde,  solvents,  acrylics, 
and  pesticides. 

Today's  supplies  of  methanol  are  pro- 
duced from  natural  gas.  Methanol's  real 
promise,  however,  lies  in  Its  source  ver- 
satiUty.  It  can  be  produced  from  coal — ^in- 
deed, methanol  is  just  about  the  only 
liquid  fuel  which  can  be  produced  from 
coal  today  at  a  cost  that  is  relatively  com- 
petitive in  today's  energy  markets.  In 
addition,  methanol  can  be  produced  from 
agricultural  and  forests  products  waste, 
peat,  feedlot  manuxe,  and  municipal 
soUd  waste. 

To  produce  methanol,  all  of  these  ma- 
terials are  first  converted  under  high 
temperature  into  a  so-called  synthesis 
gas  composed  of  carbon  mono^de  and 
hydrogen — the  same  medium-Btu  gas 
that  was  long  used  in  homes  untU  it  was 
displaced  by  cheaper  natural  gas.  While 
some  of  the  technologies  for  gasifying 
wood  and  trash  are  comparatively  new, 
systems  for  turning  coal  into  manufac- 
tured gas  are  available  now.  Once  the 
synthesis  gas  is  produced,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  pass  it  over  a  cat- 
alyst to  form  methanol,  using  new  tech- 
niques developed  over  the  past  decade 
and  used  around  the  world. 

Methanol  is  amazingly  versatile.  It 
travels  well  by  pipeline,  railway,  barge 
or  conventional  tank  truck  and  can  be 
stored  safely  and  easily  near  the  point 
of  use.  It  is  a  stable  liquid  at  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  pressure,  unlike 
hydrogen — another  much  discussed  fu- 
ture fuel — which  requires  thick-walled 
pressure  tanks  or  expensive  refrigeration. 
Methanol  is  also  less  explosive  than  gaso- 
line, although  it  is  slightly  more  toxic. 

Methanol,  a  clear  and  relatively  odor- 
less liquid,  is  a  member  of  the  alcohol 
family.  It  is  the  same  lethal  "wood  alco- 
hol" that  was  once  a  byproduced  of  char- 
coal production.  Most  of  the  alcohols 
are  too  expensive  for  consideration  as 
fuels,  including  ethanol,  the  basic  in- 
gredient of  alcoholic  beverages  which  is 
generally  made  through  a  costly  fermen- 
tation process. 

Methanol,  or  methyl  alcohol,  is  the 
simplest  molecule  (CH-OH)  of  the  al- 
cohol family,  and  is  the  cheapest  to 
make. 

Compared  to  100  octane  easoline,  men- 
thanol  has  a  somewhat  lower  boiling 
point  and  freezing  point,  is  a  little  more 
dense,  and  contains  about  50  percent  of 
the  heating  value.  It  readily  absorbs 
water  and  also  mixes  with  water  in  any 
ratio  without  phase  separation.  In  the 
absence  of  water  it  will  dissolve  In  many 
hydrocarbons. 

Methanol  and  ethanol  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  gasoline  several  times 
in  this  century,  especially  during  periods 
of  war  when  gasoline  was  in  short  sup- 
ply. It  has  also  been  used  successfully  as 
a  blend  or  supplement  to  gasoUne  in  high 
performance  engines.  To  date,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  fragmen- 
tary data  published  on  the  use  of  metha- 
nol and  methanol  blends  as  an  automo- 
tive fuel.  Much  of  tills  work,  although 
Umlted  experimentally,  has  been  ex- 
tremely encouraging.  A  series  of  defini- 
tive tests  are  now  needed  to  verify  the 
widespread    applicability    of    this    fuel 


throue^  a  demonstoation  in  a  lagre  flert 
oH  vehicles  to  supply  statistlcaUy  mean- 
ingful performance  uid  openMnx  data. 

In  addition,  methanol  is  promising  as 
a  fuel  for  electrical  generation.  One  of 
the  main  elements  of  modem  electric 
power  generating  stations  is  the  oil-fired 
combustion  t\u-bines  used  to  meet  peak- 
load  demands.  These  units  frequently 
have  capacities  as  high  as  25  percent  of 
a  public  utility's  total  capacity,  and  while 
they  may  produce  only  5  to  6  percent  of 
the  annual  electric  power  output,  they 
account  for  14  to  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  fuel  consumed.  For  the  most  part  utili- 
ties are  using  No.  2  distillate  fuel  oil  in 
combustion  turbines.  However,  a  wide 
range  of  fuels,  including  gas  smd  metha- 
nol are  compatible  with  this  equipment. 

Total  1973  consumption  of  oil  by  these 
units  in  the  United  States  approximated 
280,000  barrels  per  day.  Using  methanol 
as  an  alternative  fuel  in  these  combus- 
tion turbines  can  signficantly  stretch  our 
available  oU  and  gas  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, methanol's  clean  burning  char- 
acteristics make  it  an  especially  attrac- 
tive fuel  for  tills  use,  especially  in  areas 
suffering  significant  air  pollution. 

The  second  demonstration  project  au- 
thorized by  this  amendment  is  Intended 
to  develop  the  inf  ormatirn  and  data  base 
required  to  encourage  the  increasing  use 
of  methanol  in  such  peakload  combustion 
turbines. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation offers  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
small  but  critically  Important  step  down 
the  road  toward  the  development  of  na- 
tional energy  self-sufficiency.  By  demon- 
strating the  feasibiUty  of  substituting  a 
liquid  synthetic  fuel  for  two  current  ap- 
plications of  fossil  fuels,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  will  encourage  the  development  of  a 
clean  liquid  fuel  that  can  be  produced 
from  renewable  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment, 
entitled  "The  Methanol  Research  and 
Demonstration  Act,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  ISlO 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title : 

TITLE   V— ALTERNATIVE   ENERGY 

SOtJBCES 

Part  A  —Short  Trru:;  Pttrposi.s;  Definiiioks 

Sec.  501.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Methanol  Research  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1976". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  domestic  petroleum  rescrres  are 
finite  .and  insufficient  to  meet  current  and 
foreseeable  energy  needs; 

(2)  continued  and  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy  Is  detrimental  to 
our  national  defense  and  national  security; 

(3)  methanol  can  be  produced  from  ct^p.l 
and  Xrom  renewable  energy  resources  and  can 
be  substituted  for  petroleum-based  fuels  in 
the  automotive  and  electrical  generation 
energy  markets; 

(4)  it  is  In  the  interests  of  the  iiatiou  to 
develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  methods  and 
techniques  necessary  for  the  optimum  utili- 
zation of  methanol  as  an  alternative  fuel; 
and 

(5)  It    is    desirable    to    demonstrate    the 
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fe«stblUty  of  using,  methanol  as  a  fuel  lu  the 
autooootlve  axid  peak  electrical  generation 
energy  markets  la  order  to  encourage  the 
production  ot  methanol  from  such  renewable 
resources  as  agricultural  and  forests  prod- 
ucts and  their  wa=;tes  and  niuii-lpa".  ."^olid 
waste. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  under- 
take the  necessary  research  and  to  Imple- 
ment the  demonstration  of  methanol,  in  Ueu 
of  or  as  a  supplement  to  conventional  petro- 
leum-based fuel*.  In  ihe  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  and  la  the  generation  of  peak  elec- 
trical power  from  combustion  turbines  by 
public  utilities,  and  to  provide  Congress  'a  ith 
Information  about  the  economic,  scientific. 
technological  and  environmental  fe«.slblllty 
of  substituting  methanol  for  or  combhiing 
It  with  conventional  petrolouni-based  fuels 

DEFINITIONS 

Sir.  502.  For   the  purpone--   of  this   utif — 
(1>    the  term    ■Administrator"  means  the 

Administrator  of   the   Energy  Research   and 

Development  Administration: 

(2)  the  term  methanol"  includes  meth- 
anol la  blends  with  higher  alcoiiols  as  ap- 
propriate. In  multi-phase  form,  and  In 
emulsion  form; 

(3)  the  term  m»thai-.ol-t'a.''oliP.e  jler.tl  ' 
mean.'i  gasoline  blei.ded  wlfli  nor  less  than 
five  percent  methanol; 

(4)  the  term  "pure  methanol  means  a 
liquid  fuel  composed  o»  at  least  nir.ety-flve 
percent  methai.ol; 

(5)  the  term  public  unlities"  Includes 
government-owned  iitllliles;   and 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
District  of  Cohunbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a.id  the  tnritorles  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  State.-. 

P.^RT  B— Motor  Vehicle  Methamol  Rese.'rch 

.\SD    DLMONSTR.\riON    PRO'tXT 
DEFINrrlONS 

Sue.  503    For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 

(a)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
gasoline-powered  vehicle  designed  for  use  oii 
United  Stales  highways,  but  does  nol  Include 
motorcycles,  bu.scs,  or  heavy-duty  iiuck.s: 
and 

(b)  the  •trm  ProJeC  .Administrator" 
means  the  chief  executive  cfflcia!  of  the  pro- 
ject agency  or  agencies  selected  piirsoant  to 
section  S04(b)  of  this  part. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Within  three  months  of  the 
date  of  euactmetit  of  this  Act.  any  federal, 
state  or  local  ^overnmen:  agency  which 
meets  the  criteria  set  forth  ui  sub.scctlon  (c) 
of  this  section  may  apply  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  selection  as  a  project  agency. 

(b)  No  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactmeut  of  this  Act.  the  .Admin- 
istrator shall  select,  ba.sed  on  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  subsecilon  ic)  of  this  section,  one 
or  more  federal,  state  or  lo-al  govertiment 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  research  and  dem- 
onstration project  authorized  by  this  part. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  select  one  or 
more  projec,  agencies  baaed  upon  the  follow- 
ing criteria — 

ill  the  agency  annually  purcha.ses  or 
leases  a  large  number  of  motor  vehicles  which 
are  fueled  and  maintained  at  a  common 
facility  or  facilities  under  the  control  of  the 
Project  Admiiiisiriitor;  and 

i2i  the  agency  is  capable  of  collectait;  re- 
search and  other  data  resulting  from  the 
re.search  and  denionstratlon  project  and 
transmitting  such  data  to  the  .Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  505(a)  i53  of  this  part. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  assure  that 
the  research  and  demoustratiou  project  Is 
carried  out  under  varied  climatic  conditions 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  .\  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSrmATION   PLAN 

Ssr.  505.  (a)  XTpon  selection  of  the  project 
agencies  an  required  by  section  604  of  this 


part,  the  Administrator,  after  con&ultatlon 
with  the  Project  Administrator  or  Adminis- 
trators, sliall  establish  a  research  and  demon- 
stration plan  thereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
plan")  which  shall  include — 

(1)  the  variety  of  motor  vehicle  model", 
t\-pcs  and  sizes  'o  participate  In  the  demon- 
stratl'in  whlf'h.  to  the  extent  feasible,  •hall 
represent  a  representative  cross-sectl  in  of 
motor  vehicles; 

(2)  a  description  oi  the  modifications 
whlcli  may  b«?  required  to  be  made  In  coa- 
ventlonal  automobile  engine  design  to  utilize 
ineLhar.o!,  pure  ir.ethano!  and  methanol- 
gasoline  blend.s; 

(3)  the  approjjrlate  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  mixing,  storing  and  deliverlnt; 
methanol: 

(4)  the  changes  In  -motor  vehtclc  niani- 
•-enance  or  operation  that  mav  be  necessary 
when  utilizing  p  ;re  methmo'.  meU'.aiiol.  and 
iiiethanol-gasoUi.c  blends;  and 

1. 51  the  rcs'\ir'  !i  I'.nd  other  c'atn,  ')oth  bai=e 
,ind  comparative,  partli^ularly  with  r?g.ard  to 
motor  vehli'lf  rmi-sioiis  and  performaii'-'*.  fs 
be  collected  bv  the  Project  .AdmhilsTt>'..ors 
and  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  for 
evaluation  pursuant  to  section  506  (d)  of 
this  part. 

(b)  The  methanol  procured  for  u.-ie  in  the 
research  and  demoustratiou  projects  auLh  'V- 
l2ed  by  this  title  shall  be  produced  in  *he 
United  States. 

ic)  Except  as  provided  in  s::hsect:~n  (b> 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  mav  from 
time  to  time  a'ter  adoption  of  the  plan,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Project  Adminis- 
trators, make  changes  in  the  plan  In  orckr  to 
further  the  purp.  ses  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Admi.ilstrator,  'o  the  exteii*  fe.is- 
Ible,  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  a 
projec*  ageiK'v  .selected  to  undertake  a  re- 
sear.'h  and  clenonstraMr^n  oroject  auhnr- 
Ized  hv  this  part. 

PT'!»"H\SE  AND  OrEKATION  OF  MOTOR  VFHirLES 
t-SING  METJIANOL  AND  Mf-rHAN0:.-CASOLtNr 
BLENDS 

Sec  506  ia>  In  accordance  with  the  pla-i. 
the  Project  .Administrators  shall  require  fov 
a  p<riod  net  lo  exceed  two  years  that  an 
appropriate  number  of  the  motor  vehicles 
purchaeed  or  leased  during  -.uch  period  and 
expected  to  be  foeU?d  and  maintained  r' 
facilities  under  his  conl'o]  shall  b'-  equipped 
to  utilize  metlianol  or  nr'thnr.ol-f.isoimp 
blends 

(b)  The  Project  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide the  neces.<iry  fuel  ;toraj;e  and  pompiin; 
facilities  and  shall  require  tliat  they  be  oper- 
ated and  maintained  In  accordance  wltji  the 
plan. 

ic)  The  Project  .\d:t!;nlstratpr  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
motor  vehicles  utilizing  methanol  and  nietli- 
anol->,.i.soliiie  b'ends  In  accordance  with  the 
plan 

^d)  The  Project  Administrator  ^hal!  collect 
and  transmit  to  the  Admlnl8tratr>r  S'i.^h  re- 
search and  other  data  a-s  may  be  req::lred 
by  the  plan. 

REPORTS    ;i)  CONOP.nSS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Tlie  Administrator,  no  later 
tiian  sixty  days  alter  the  end  of  each  fi.scal 
year  duriUk;  the  period  concluding  with  the 
liscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978.  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  progress 
rep'irts  on  the  .stati's  of  the  re.search  and 
demonstration  project  authorized  by  thl? 
part. 

(b)  No  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Ac',  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Depai'tment  of  Tran.sporta- 
tlon,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report  on 


the  results  of  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion project  authorized  by  this  part  and  si; all 
include  in  eucli  report  an  analysis  of — 

(1)  any  environmental  benefits  or  cou- 
•jcqueuces,  particularly  with  respect  to  air 
quality,  resulting  from  the  use  of  methanol 
and  methanol -gasoline  blends  m  a  motor 
•phlcle  fuel; 

(2)  the  Impact  of  projected  Impact  on 
imports  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  that  may  re- 
sult from  the  widespread  use  of  methanol 
and  methanol-ga*;oline  blends  as  a  motor 
vehi'  le  fuel; 

(3)  the  te<:hnologlcal  and  economic  feasl- 
cjillty  of  the  widespread  use  of  methanol  and 
methanol -ga.sollne  blends  as  a  motor  vehicle 
:uel:  and 

(t>  the  des:rabllity  and  necessity  of  fur- 
ther research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  Implementation  progi'am, 
to  cnha!;i-e  il;e  v.-idespread  use  and  public 
acceptance  of  irethanol  and  methanol -g?.s- 
( '.i-.e  blends  as  a  motor  vehicle  fuel. 

AUTHORIZATION   OP  ATPROrRlATIONS 

Stc.  508.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
bo  .ippi.,priuled  for  the  two  liscal  year  period 
ending  September  30.  1078,  such  sums,  rot 
tD  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  ?10.0OO.00<.>.  as 
mav  be  nece«s(>r-  to  carry  cnt  the  pmvtslon'; 
of  thl,?  jjart. 
P-T   C — -Electricai.   Genlratiok    Methanol 

Rr.sEARCH   AND   DeMONSTR.\TION   PROJECTS 

^;ec  509.  lai  During  the  period  ending  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
iwtnicnt  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
solicit  applications  from  Interested  public 
itiliiies  specifying  plans  for  the  support  of 
re.search  and  demonstration  projects  utiliz- 
ing rneilianol  or  a  blend  of  methanol  and 
the  conventional  fuel,  as  appropriate,  for  the 
i;so  in  combu.stIon  turbines  for  the  gencr- 
ii'ion   of   peak    electrical    power, 

(b)  For  an  application  to  be  consldereJ 
for  selection  by  the  Administrator  it  must 
include  a  program  for  the  collection  and 
iransiuiital  to  the  Administrator  of  all  re- 
search and  other  data  resulting  from  the 
re.-:earth  and  demonstration  project.  f 

IC)  The  Administrator  shall  utilise  the 
.'ollowing  criteria  in  selecting  the  research 
and  (1e;nonstratlon  pro.iects  authorized  by 
I. lis  pirt  — 

.  )  the  application  plan  projects  levels  of 
iur  quality  which  compare  favorably  to  that 
re_ulting  from  the  use  of  conventional  fuels 
.•.•  the  same  facility  for  rvhlrli  methanol  will 
)C  utilized; 

(2)  the  application  plan  Involves  a  facility 
In  a  different  geographic  region  from  that  of 
other  application  plans  selected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section;  and 

(3)  the  application  plan  meets  such  other 
criteria,  as  established  by  the  Administrator, 
which  will  further  the  purpose  of  this  part 
and  the  Federal  Nounuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974. 

(d)  No  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  select  and  ftind  under  this  part 
those  applications  setting  forth  plans  for 
research  and  demonstration  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  methanol  which  meet  the  require- 
ments and  criteria  .set  forth  in  subsections 

b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Administrator,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible, shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  an 
applicant  selected  to  undertake  a  research 
and  demonstration  project. 

(f)  To  further  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
the  Administrator,  with  the  consent  of  the 
applicants  selected,  may  from  time  to  time 
as  necessary,  alter  the  research  and  demon- 
stration project  application  plans,  except 
with  respect  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  reqtitrB  that 
the  methanol  procured  for  use  In  this  re- 
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search  and  cl«nK>nstratton  project  shall  be 

produced  In  the  United  Statee. 

rrrNDDTG    of    beseasch    ami)    bemokstration 

mOJECTS 

Sec,  510.  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to 
an  applicant  whose  application  plan  has  been 
selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  for  the  utilization  of  methanol  In  a 
combustion  turbine  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years — 

(1)  the  difference,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
between  the  cost  (on  a  Btu  basis)  of  the 
methanol  used  and  the  cost  of  the  conven- 
tional fuel  for  which  the  methanol  has  been 
substituted;  and 

(2)  the  cost,  or  a  portion  thereof,  of  any 
modifications  which  may  be  required  to  be 
made  in  the  equipment  to  utilize  methanol; 
provided  however,  that  the  total  payment  to 
an  applicant  shall  not  exceed  $350,000  per 
fiT<-;al  year. 

BEPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  511.  (a)  The  Administrator,  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  end  at  each  fiscal 
year  during  the  fiscal  year  period  ending 
September  30,  1978,  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congj-ess  progress  reports  on  the 
research  and  demonstration  projects  provided 
for  in  this  part. 

(b)  No  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  shall  prepai-e  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report  on 
the  research  and  demonstration  projects  pro- 
vided for  in  this  part  and  shall  Include  an 
analysis  of — 

( 1 )  the  environmental  benefits  and  conse- 
quences, particularly  with  respect  to  air 
quality,  resulting  from  the  substitution  of 
methanol  for  the  conventional  fuels  used 
previously  for  generating  peak  electricity  In 
combustion  turbines; 

(2)  the  Impact  or  projected  Impact  on 
United  States  Imports  of  foreign  oil  and  gas 
resulting  from  the  utilization  of  methanol 
to  generate  peak  electricity  In  combustion 
turbines; 

(3)  the  technological  and  economic  feas- 
ibility of  increased  utilization  of  methanol 

'  as  a  fuel  In  electric  power  generatlMi;  and 

(4)  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  fur- 
ther research,  development  and  deskonstra- 
tion  projects  and  Implementation  progruns 
designed  to  expand  the  widespread  utiliza- 
tion of  methanol  as  a  fuel  in  electric  power 
generation. 

AtTTHOFIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATTONS 

Sec.  512.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  two  fiscal  year  period 
ending  on  September  30,  1978,  such  sums, 
not  to  exceed.  In  the  aggregate,  $3,000,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part. 


NATIONAL    POOD    STAMP    REFORM 
ACT    OP    1976— S.    3136 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1511 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendmenl 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3136)  to  reform  the  Fbod  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  the  inovislons 
relating  to  eligibility,  simidtfytog  admin- 
istration, and  tightening  accotmtabilfly. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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OONSIDEBATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  FRBSIDIMO 
OFFICER  PRICXl  TO  A  CLOTURE 
VOTE— SENATE    RESOLUTION    268 

AMENDMENT     NO .     1512 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  prop<»ed  by  him  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  268)  to  amend 
rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  the  consideration  al 
amendments  submitted  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  prior  to  a  cloture  vote. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TAX   REFORRI   ACT  OF   1975— 
H.R.    10612 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1S13 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10612)  to  refoi-m  the  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUND  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  406 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1514 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  406)  relating  to  Uie 
importance  of  sound  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT— S.  3065 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1515 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  £ui  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  its  administration  by  a  Federal 
Election  Commission  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    HEARING 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  Soiate  Resolution  400  to 
establish  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Intelligence  Activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, March  31,  1976,  beginning  at  10 
ajn.,  in  room  301,  Russell  Senate  OfSce 
Building.  Those  who  wish  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Peggy 
Parrlsh.  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee — 202-224-6352. 


INSPECTION  OF  DAIRY  AND 
MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  last  Thursday  to  tes- 
tify in  sui^x>rt  of  S.  2598,  the  Dairy  and 
Meat  Import  and  Identification  Act  of 
1975.  This  legislation  which  I  introduced 
October  30.  1975  is  vitally  needed  to  cor- 
rect existing  deficiencies  in  our  inspec- 
tion of  imported  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  support 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Dick  Clark,  in  our  efforts  to  pass  this 
Important  measure.  Senator  Clark's  tes- 
timony on  behalf  of  S.  2598  is  timely  and 
to  the  point.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  his 
le.stimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec<wd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  on  S.  2598,  the  D.iiey  and  Me.^t 

Import  Inspection  and  Identification  Act 

OF  1975 

(By  Senator  Dick  Ci^ark) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  speak  in 
favor  of  S.  2598,  the  Dairy  and  Meat  Import 
Laspection  and  Identification  Act  of  1975,  of 
which  I  am  a  co-sponsor,  and  to  urge  rapid 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  bill.  Not 
only  Ls  this  bill  needed  to  provide  added  pro- 
tection for  our  consumers  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  and  meat  products — it  is 
needed  now. 

The  specific  needs  for  this  legislation  are 
several.  First,  there  exists  a  serious  inequity 
between  the  standards  of  Inspection  which 
we  enforce  on  these  products  In  this  country 
and  standards  of  some  countries  frmn  which 
we  import.  Further,  we  currently  do  not  have 
the  same  Inspection  requirements  on  the 
dairy  and  meat  products  which  we  import 
as  for  those  we  produce  and  consume  do- 
mestically. There  is  really  no  excuse  for  this 
Iclnd  of  Inequity  to  continue.  Our  high 
standards  for  quality  of  food  products  we 
consume  are  not  excessive,  but  necessary,  and 
must  Include  both  domestically  produced 
products  and  those  we  import. 

Second,  to  require  the  same  inspection  and 
standards  for  imported  and  domestic  prod- 
ucts will  preclude  the  unfair  competition 
which  Imported  goods  now  force  on  our 
domestic  producers.  By  what  logic  do  we  re- 
quire that  stricter  standards  of  quality  be 
met  by  our  own  producers  than  by  those 
from  whom  we  Import?  I  submit  that  there 
is  none.  This  is  an  especially  important  con- 
sideration at  this  time  when  our  domestic 
beef  and  dairy  producers.  In  particular,  are 
operating  in  a  depressed  market  for  their 
products. 

Truth  in  labeling  is  a  principle  upon  which 
we  must  continue  to  insist.  The  consumer 
has  a  right  to  know  if  the  meat  or  dairy 
product  he  consumes  Is  In^Mirted,  either  In 
whole  or  in  part.  The  origin  of  their  food, 
as  well  as  other  products,  Is  a  very  Important 
consideration  to  many  consumers,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
food  they  consume  «4glnates  In  an  export- 
ing country  or  at  home. 

Also,  a  real  nutritional  need  is  met  with 
this  blU.  At  present,  the  dairy  products  which 
we  import  are  not  Inspected — oooly  about  a 
10  percent  sample  of  all  Imports  Is  drawn 
and  Inspected  by  tbB  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Furtliennara,  this  limited 
sample  has  indicated  over  time  that  a  real 
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need  exists  for  all  dairy  Imports  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  Inspection  that  we  require 
of  domestic  dairy  products.  These  limited  In- 
spections often  In  tbe  past  have  turned  up 
serious  contamination  of  dairy  products  on 
their  way  Into  this  couiitry — more  than  20 
percent  of  intended  imports  sampled  in  some 
years.  Although  the  USDA  does  currently  In- 
spect   Imported    meat,     the    coverage     and 
quality  of  inspection  must  be  put  on  a  par 
with  inspection  of  domestic  meat.  Particu- 
larly,  tighter    inspections   of   most    Internal 
organs    of    beef    animals    are    necessary — al- 
though needed  improvements  in  beef  grading 
aie  not  limited  to  this  area    S.  2598  would 
require  these  Improvements   in   inspections. 
I  see  no  sound  overriding  argument  against 
this  legislation.  To  put  inspection  of  dairy 
and  meat  products  on  a  pi;r  with  inspection 
of  domestic  products  only  corrects  the  in- 
equity which  now  exists — It  does  not  consti- 
tute   discrimination    against    the    Imported 
product.    To    Insist    on    labeling   Imports   as 
"Imported"  Is  only  to  Insist  on  the  truth- 
full  Information  for  our  domestic  consumer. 
To  state  that  the  program  will  cost  money 
to,  of  course,  correct — our  domestic  inspec- 
tions cost  us  money,  but  I  maintain  that  they 
are  worth  every  dollar  we  spend  on  them,  to 
assure   the  quality   of   the   meat   and   dairy 
products  we  con.sume.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
of  the  labeling  and  Inspections  of  imported 
dairy  and  meat  products  called  for  in  S.  2598 
are  to  be  paid  by  fees  levied  on  the  imported 
product — except    that    costs    of    administra- 
tion and  supervision  woold  be  born?  by  the 
United  States. 

In    light    of    these    ron.'ictt-ratlon^.    I    »m 
anxloi's  to  see  S.  2598  become  law. 


conferees  will  resolve  their  differences 
and  that  H.R.  10230  will  be  reported 
from  the  conference  in  the  near  future. 


CONFERENCE  SET  ON  H.R.  10230 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  now.  the  Senate  has  been  consider- 
ing science  policy  legislation  including 
measures  to  reestablish  in  the  White 
House  the  Office  of  President's  Science 
Adviser.  Twice  in  preceding  Congresses, 
the  Senate  has  pas-sed  similar  legislation. 
Last  year.  President  Ford  Indicated  hLs 
desire  to  reestablish  such  an  ofiBce.  Fi- 
nally, this  year,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate  have  both  passed 
H.R.  10230,  whl.h  would  establish  a  sci- 
ence and  technology  policy  for  the 
United  States,  a.s  well  as  to  provide  for 
scientific  and  technological  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  President.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
ways  nnd  means  for  improving  the  Fed- 
eral effort  and  organization  in  scientific 
research  and  information  handling. 

The  Senate  passed  its  version  of  H.R. 
10230  on  February  4.  The  House  re- 
ciuestcd  a  conference  and  appointed  its 
conferees  on  February  25  and  the  Senate 
appointed  its  conferees  on  February  26. 

Congress  today  received  a  message 
from  the  President  on  H.R.  10230  urging 
the  earliest  possible  meeting  of  the  con- 
ferees. I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  that 
niessage  by  stating  that  there  has  been 
no  unreasonable  delay  on  this  bill  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  since  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  confer- 
ees have  been  moving  forward  rapidly 
and  Informally  In  order  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  this  bill.  We  have  now  tenta- 
tively scheduled  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
conferees  for  Aprfl  1,  1976.  at  8:30  a  jn. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  the 


INDIAN  CRIMES  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  when  the  Senate  on 
February  4.  1976,  passed  my  bill,  S.  2129, 
known  as  the  Indian  Crimes  Act  of  1975. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  laws  in  force 
within  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
when  .'^aid  crimes  are  committed  by  an 
Indian  In  order  to  in.siae  equiil  treatment 
under  the  law  for  Indian  and  non- 
Ind'an  offendeis 

Recently  the  Subfuminittec  on  Crim- 
inal Justice  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee completed  hearings  on  S.  2129.  I 
hope  that  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
will  complete  its  work  and  report  tills  bill 
favorably  to  the  Hoa^e  floo.-  in  the  near 
future 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  in 
favor  of  S.  2129  was  Mr.  Roger  Pauley, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Legislation  and  Special 
Projects  in  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  addition.  Mr. 
William  C.  Smithernian.  U.S.  attorney 
tor  the  district  of  Arizona  has  written 
me  to  expre'^s  his  strong  support  for 
S   2129. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Roger 
Pauleys  statement  of  March  10  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  of 
Mr.  Bill  Smlthermans  letter  of  March  16 
be  printed  In  the  Record 

Tilt  re  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wp.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a'^  follows: 

Sl.\TFMENT    OF    RC)CrH    PaUI.EV,    CONfrRNlNG 

S-  2129  AKD  Rel.\ted  Bills 
Mr  C'.ir.irman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
co;nini;tee:  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  present  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  S.  2129  and  related  bills  to  amend 
the  federal  statutes  pertaining  to  the  prose- 
cution of  crime.')  committed  in  Indian  coun- 
try so  as  to  a.ssure  equal  treatment  for 
Indl.\u  and  non-Indian  oiTenders. 

The  Department  of  Justice  supports  the 
prompt  enactment  of  S.  2129.  which  paired 
the  Senate  on  February  4.  1976  This  bill. 
with  two  minor  changes,  is  Identical  to  H.R. 
7592.  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Adminis- 
tration by  Congressman  Rodino  and  Hutchin- 
son. In  the  view  of  'he  Department,  S.  2129 
reprt  ents  a  sound  solution  to  a  perplexing 
anfl  urgent  problem,  the  upshot  of  which, 
a-s  a  result  of  recent  federal  appellate  court 
holdings,  is  that  prosectitlon  Is  currently 
precluded  for  certain  serious  oiren.ses  Involv- 
ing Indian  victims  on  Indian  reservations, 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
enacted  18  U  S  C.  1152  and   1153. 

Let  me  briefiy  review  for  the  Subccinniittee 
the  applicable  statutes  and  court  decisions 
which  have  given  rl.'^e  to  the  difficulty.  18 
U.S.C.  1153.  the  so-called  Major  Crimes  Act. 
extend.";  feder.M  Jurisdiction  to  thirteen 
major  felonies  committed  by  Indiana  in 
Indian  eountrj-.  The  original  act  was  pa.ssed 
in  1885  to  remedy  the  loophole  contained  In 
18  TJ.SC.  1152.  which  e.xempted  "otfenses 
committed  by  one  Indian  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another  Indian"  from  the  gen- 
eral rule  !hat  the  crlni'.nal  liv.vs  of  the  United 


Stales  applicable  In  any  plac«  within  tbe  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  District  of  Columbia,  apply  within 
Indian  country.  As  enacted  initially,  tbe  act 
was  limited  to  seven  offenses. 

Section  1153,  In  Its  first  paragraph,  sets 
forth  the  basic  principle  that  smy  Indian 
who  commits  any  of  the  enumerated  felonies 
therein  "shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
and  penalties  as  all  other  persons  committing 
any  of  the  above  offenses,  within  the  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  The 
reference  to  statutes  that  apply  within  the 
exclusive  Jiirlsdlction  of  the  United  States 
includes  such  crimes.  ILsted  in  18  U.S.C.  1153, 
as  murder  (18  U.S.C.  1111).  man.slau?hter 
(18  use.  1112),  rape  (18  U.S.C.  2031).  car- 
nal knowledge  of  a  female  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  (18  U.SC.  2032).  various  kinds  of 
aJ's.HuIt  (18  use.  113),  robbery  (18  U.S.C. 
2111).  and  larceny  (18  U.S.C.  861).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Assimilative  Crimes  Act,  18  U.S.C. 
13.  applicable  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  provides  for  the 
Incorporation  of  State  crimes,  not  specifically 
defined  by  federal  statutes,  that  are  com- 
mitted on  federal  lands  or  enclaves  within  a 
particular  State.  This  would  include  such 
offenses  as  arson,  incest,  and  burglary,  all 
proscribed  by  Section  1163. 

The  problem  in  enforcing  the  Major  Crimes 
Act  results  principally  from  amendments  to 
the  statute  made  in  1966  and  1968.  The  1966 
amendment  added  the  offenses  of  carnal 
knowledge  and  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit rape;  It  further  provided  that  the  of- 
fenses of  rape  and  assault  with  Intent  to 
ctimmit  rape  "shall  be  defined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed".  Moreover,  the  same 
amendment  required  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  and  incest  to  be  defined  and 
published  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  offense  occurred. 

The  1968  amendment  added  the  offense  of 
assault  resulting  In  serious  bodily  injury 
and  provided  that  It  too  be  defined  and  pun- 
ished In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  it  was  committed. 

The  dlCHculty  with  the.*  provisions  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  as  t  j  some  of  the  offense:* — 
rape  and  various  forms  of  assault — there 
exist,  as  noted  above,  federal  statutes  appli- 
cable within  the  special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Juri-sdlctlon  of  the  United  States  that 
provide  for  their  definition  and  punish- 
ment (i.e.  18  use.  2031  and  113).  Thus,  by 
operation  of  18  US.C.  1152.  which  renders 
those  statutes  applicable  to  offense.s  com- 
mitted by  non-'^ndians  against  Indians.'  a 
non-Indian  committing  rape  or  an  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape  or  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  upon  an  Indian  victim,  may 
be  tried  under  a  different  definition  of  the 
offen.se.  and  be  subjected  to  a  different  pen- 
alty, from  that  applicable  to  an  Indian  of- 
fender committing  an  Identical  crime,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  State  law  defining 
and  punishing  tbe  ofTen'-e  (whinh  is  in- 
corporated under  18  U  S  C.  1153)  differs  from 
the  federal  law  applicable  through  18  USC 
llfi2. 

Recently,  federal  courts  of  appeals  have 
re"(.^iilzed  that  this  statutory  svstem  has 
the  potential  for  invidious  discrimination 
and  have  held  18  U.S.C.  1153  Invalid  as  atJ- 
pllcd  to  Indian  defendants  where  the  Slate 


'Although  on  its  face  18  U.S.C.  1152  ap- 
plies also  to  offen-ses  by  Indians  against  non- 
Indians,  it  has  been  held  that,  as  to  the 
thirteen  offenses  listed  in  18  VS.C.  1163, 
statute  controls  and  must  be  used  as  the 
prosecutive  vehicle,  thus  limiting  18  UB.C. 
1152  to  non-Indlan-commltted  offenses. 
Henry  v.  United  States.  432  P.2d  114  (»th 
Clr.  1970).  cert,  denied.  400  U.S.  1011  (1971). 
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Uw's  deOnitioa  or  punishment  of  the  of- 
fease*  (wlilcli  In  ttie  caws  decMed  thus  far 
b»T«  aU  Involved  aeaaults  <rf  varlouB  t^pas) 
was  mora  onerous  than  that  whioh  would 
have  applied  to  a  non-Indian  charged  with 
the  same  ra'lme  under  18  UJ3.C.  11S2.  See 
VrUted  States  v.  Cleveland,  603  F.  2d  1067 
(9th  Clr.  1974):  United  States  v.  Big  Crow. 
528  F.  ad  056  (8th  Clr.  1978) :  see  also  United 
States  T.  AnallM,  *90  F.  2d  1204  (10th  Clr.). 
vacated  and  remanded  on  other  grounds, 
419  U£.  813  (1874) .  The  result  of  these  deci- 
sions Is  to  create  a  gap  within  which  cer- 
tain extremely  serious  offenses  by  Tndlann 
cannot  be  federally  prosecuted,  notwith- 
standing the  clear  intention  of  Congress  in 
enacting  18  U.S.C.  1163  and  its  various 
amendments.  This  is  a  serious  and  press- 
ing problem,  for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  as 
a  consequence  lawbreakers  are  now  enabled 
to  go  unpunished,  these  statutory  defects 
place  In  Jec^uirdy  the  tranquillity  of  life  in 
those  Indian  reservations  affected,  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  Indian  residents' 
therein  who  as  potential  victims  of  criminal 
conduct  have  Had  the  protection  <rf  ttie  law 
removed  from  them.  As  observed  by  Sena- 
tor Fannin  upon  the  introduction  of  S.  2129 : 

"The  most  Important  result  of  this  leg^ls- 
latlon,  and  the  principal  reason  tor  its  in- 
troduction, would  be  the  beneficial  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  Indians  themselves.  This 
bill,  if  passed,  would  help  to  restore  security 
and  tranquillity  to  reservation  life.  By  In- 
creasing the  possibility  for  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals,  serious  and  violent  crimes 
on  Indian  lands  would  be  significantly 
reduced." 

To  cure  the  constitutional  infirmities  In 
the  present  statutes,  S.  2120  would.  In  es- 
sence, revert  the  Major  Crimes  Act  to  Its  pre- 
1966  form  by  amending  18  U.S.C.  1158  to  In- 
sure equal  treatment  for  Indian  defendants 
accused  of  committing  aggravated  assaults 
upon  other  Indians  within  the  Indian  coun- 
try. This  involves,  among  other  things,  de- 
leting the  language  in  18  n.S.C.  1153  that 
now  requires  looking  to  State  law  for  the 
definition  and  punlslunent  of  the  offenses  of 
a.ssault  with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  assault 
resulting  In  serious  bodily  Injury.  Also,  since 
as  to  the  latter  of  these  offenses  It  is  arguable 
that  18  U.S.C.  113  (defining  assaults  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion) contains  no  comparable  offeuse,=  it  Js 
necessary  to  amend  Section  118  to  define  and 
punish  the  offense  of  assault  resulting  In 
serious  bodily  injury.  An  alternative  solution 
would  have  been  to  delete  this  offense  from 
18  U.S.C.  1153.  However,  the  atdution  reflected 
In  the  bill  preserves  the  basic  congressional 
judgment  In  1968  that  added  this  offense  to 
the  Major  Crime  Act.  The  penalty  is  fixed  at 
up  to  ten  years'  Imprisonment,  equivalent 
to  assault  with  intent  to  conmiit  a  felony 
under  18  U.S.C.  113(b),  In  consideration  of 
the  required  element  that  sertotis  bodily 
injury  must  have  ensued  from  tbe  assault. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  aggravated 
assault-type  offenses,  a  similar  constitutional 
problem  potentially  exists  within  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  18  UJ3.C.  1168  as  to  the 
offenses  of  rape  and  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape.  Currently  the  Major  Crimes 
Act  refers  to  State  law  for  the  definition  of 
these  offenses,  yet  It  allows  the  Indian  de- 
fendant to  be  imprisoned  "at  the  discretion 
of  the  court."  By  contrast,  18  U.S.C.  2081 
(rape)    and  18  U.S.C.  113(a)    (assault  with 


=  The  most  nearly  comparable  form  of  as- 
sault proscribed  In  18  U.S.C.  113  Is  a&sault 
by  striking,  beating,  or  wounding,"  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  only  up  to  six 
months'  Imprisonment.  However,  this  offense 
does  not  require  as  an  element  that  serious 
bodily  injury  resulted  from  the  assault. 


Intent  to  c<»nmlt  n/pe)  preacrlbe  the  fed- 
eral lacw  applicable  to  non-Indians  v^o  com- 
mit ttieee  crimes  against  other  persona,  in- 
cluding Indian  victims,  within  t^  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction.  Here 
again,  the  policy  of  equal  treatment  requires 
that  the  references  to  State  law  be  deleted, 
and  that  these  offenses  be  defined  as  well 
as  punished  according  to  generally  applicable 
federal  laws.  S.  2120  Implements  these  con- 
clusions. 

Before  turning  to  the  other,  less  vital 
features  of  the  bill,  it  is  important  to  note 
what  the  bill  would  not  do.  The  bill  would 
not  deal  with  another  difference  In  the 
treatment  of  Indian  versus  non-Indian  of- 
fenden.  This  results  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation.  In  a  series  of  cases. 
of  18  U.S.C.  1152  as  not  extending,  de^ite 
its  plain  language  to  the  contrary,  to  (Senses 
committed  by  non-Indians  against  non- 
Indians  In  Indian  country.  As  to  such  of- 
fenses. State  law  through  prosecution  in 
State  tribunals  is  the  sole  available  remedy. 
New  York  ex  rel.  Ray  v.  Marlin,  826  U.S.  496 
(1040);  Draper  v.  United  States.  164  U.S.  340 
(1886);  United  States  v.  McBratney,  104  MS. 
14(1881). 

Because  of  this  construction  of  Section 
1152,  an  Indian  who  commits  against  a  non- 
Indian  one  of  the  major  enumerated  felonies 
uiHler  18  UJ3.C.  punishable  by  reference  to 
federal  law  (e.g.  murder),  is  liable  to  be 
treated  substantially  different  from  a  non- 
Indian  committing  the  identical  offense.  The 
Indian  will  be  tried  in  federal  court  under 
federal  statute  defining  the  offense,  whereas 
the  non-Indian  is  relegated  to  the  State 
courts  and  to  the  State's  law.  Quite  recently, 
a  federal  court  of  appeals  determined  that 
this  disparity,  like  that  in  the  Cleveland,  Big 
Crow,  and  Analla.  line  of  cases,  was  consti- 
tutionally invidious,  and  it  reversed  the  con- 
viction of  an  Indian  found  gtUIty  of  an 
e^>eclally  heinous  murder  of  a  non-Indian 
on  a  reservation  In  Idaho.  United  States  v. 
Antelope,  523  F.  2d  400  (9th  Clr.  1975) . 

The  Department  of  Justice  filed  a  petition 
fm:  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  which  we  took  the  position  that,  unlike  the 
situations  addressed  by  S.  2129,  the  differ- 
ence in  treatment  in  the  Antelope  type  of 
situation  Is  not  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible since  it  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  a 
reasonable  congressional  determination  not 
to  extend  federal  jurisdiction  as  to  a  class 
of  offenses  and  to  leave  such  offenses  to 
State  and  Local  prosecution.  Alternatively, 
the  petition  argued,  if  this  disparity  in  re- 
sult is  deemed  to  raise  serious  constitutional 
questions,  then  the  Coiu-t  should  reverse 
its  prior  decisions  and  hold  that  18  U.S.C. 
11S2  does  reach  offenses  by  non -Indians 
against  non-Indians,  thereby  obviating  the 
disparity.  The  Supreme  Court  granted  the 
petition  for  certiorari  in  Antelope,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1976,  and  presumably  will  decide  the 
case  early  in  its  next  Term. 

Since  this  issue  is  presently  before  the 
Court,  the  Department  does  not  recommend 
the  legislative  action  be  taken  at  this  time 
with  respect  to  It.  If  the  United  States  pre- 
vails. It  may  well  be  that  no  legislation  will 
be  needed.  Even  if  the  Supreme  Court  aSlrms 
the  appelate  court's  decision  its  opinion  will 
very  likely  be  helpful  In  indicating  the  type 
of  remedial  legislation  necessary.  Notably, 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  potential 
solutions  available  to  deal  with  the  Antelope 
problem  are  far  m<»re  controvereial  than 
those  required  to  cure  the  defects  in  18  U.8.C. 
1168  MentUled  by  Xite  Cleveland  line  of  cases, 
at  which  S.  2120  is  aimed.  For  this  reason, 
too,  we  believe  that  the  Antelope  question 
is  best  deferred  until  after  the  Supreme  Court 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  express  its  views 
on  the  Issue. 

Returning  to  S.  2129,  the  bill  makes  three 


improvements  to  the  current  18  UJ5.C.  1153, 
not  related  to  the  oonstltutlonal  problems 
noted  above.  First,  the  bin  amends  the  offense 
of  "assault  with  Intent  to  km**  In  the  ICaJor 
Crimes  Act  so  that  it  reads  **a8sault  with  In- 
tent to  commit  miu'der".  Ilile  canfonns  the 
language  of  the  offense  to  that  foond  In  18 
UB.C.  113(a)  and  thus  Insures  that  the 
crimes  will  be  treated  identically.* 

Second.  S.  2129  adds  kidnapping  to  the  list 
of  offenses  in  the  Major  Crimes  Act.  This  in- 
corporates the  suggestion  of  Senator  Abou- 
rezk,  contained  In  a  separate  Senate  bill. 
There  is  no  question  that  kidnapping  Us  one  of 
the  most  serious  crimes  against  the  person. 
Under  18  XJS.C.  1201.  when  committed  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion, kidnapping  is  punishable  by  up  to  llle 
imprisonment.  Therefore,  by  (deration  of  18 
U.S.C.  1152.  a  non-Indian  who  kidnaps  an 
Indian  on  an  Indian  reservation,  or  an  Tnrii^n 
who  kidnaps  a  non-Indian  therein,  is  sub- 
ject to  federal  prosecution  and  punishment 
under  the  terms  of  18  UJB.C.  1201.  An  Indian 
who  kidnaps  another  Indian  on  a  reservation, 
however  (and  who  does  not  transport  his. 
victim  across  any  State  or  national  bound- 
aries), would  not  be  federally  punishable 
and  would  be  subject  to  prosecution,  if  at 
all,  only  by  a  tribal  court  which  can  impose 
no  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment.  25 
U.S.C.  1302(7) .  This  disptu-ity.  which  discrim- 
inates against  Indian  victims,  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  inclusion  of  kidnapping  as  a 
crime  under  18  UjS.C.  1163. 

Finally,  S.  2129  contains  language  requir- 
ing current  conformity  with  State  law  where 
such  law  Is  incorporated  to  define  and  punish 
offenses  In  18  U.S.C.  1153  other  than  those 
defined  and  punished  according  to  federal 
law.  Some  lower  coiu^  held  that  Section 
1153  incorporates  State  law  only  as  it  existed 
as  of  the  last  reenactment  of  the  Major 
Crimes  Act.  E.g  United  States  v.  Gomez,  250 
P.Supp.  535  (D.  N.M.  1988)  .<  This  interpreta- 
tion, while  perhaps  plausible  in  terms  of  the 
phraseology  used  in  the  statute,  clearly  rep- 
resents poor  policy,  since  it  mandates  trial 
and  conviction  by  reforence  to  a  State  stat- 
ute which  the  State  itself  may  well  have 
modified  or  repealed  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
fendant's conduct.  This  result  is  at  variance 
with  the  congressional  policy  embodied  in 
the  general  federal  Assimilative  Crimes  Act, 
18  UJS.C.  13,  which  mandates  the  incorpora- 
tion of  State  law  as  It  existed  at  tbe  time  of 
18  U.S.C.  1153  to  this  salutary  policy. 

In  concltision,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  believes  that  S.  2129  as  writ- 
ten is  a  beneficial  measure  that  would  both 
provide  some  urgently  needed  amendments 
to  remedy  present  constitutional  defects  In 
the  alleged  <^ense.  S.  2129  would  conform 
18  UJS.C.  1163,  and  that  would  make  other 
significant  improvements  to  the  statute.  We 
can  perceive  no  reason  for  controversy  about 
the  bill  and  we  urge  its  rapid  enactment. 


"There  Is  authority  to  the  effect  that  the 
two  offenses  are  different  in  that  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder  contains  an  extra 
element  of  malice  E.g.,  United  States  v.  fiar- 
naby,  51  Fed.  20,  22  (D.  Mont.  1892) ;  Jenldna 
v.  Etate,  238  A.2d  922,  925  (Ct.  Spec.  App.  Md. 
1968):  see  also  40  C.J.S.,  p.  938.  A  district 
court  in  Arizona  in  1971  relied  on  this  ration- 
ale to  hold  that  the  offense  of  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  in  18  UB.C.  1153  was  void  for 
lack  of  a  prescribed  punishment  United 
States  v.  Altatia,  unpublished  opinion.  No. 
CR-70-412. 

'  Three  recent  unreported  cases  fr(Mn  the 
District  of  Montana  have  followed  Gomez, 
one  of  which.  United  States  v.  Russell,  Cr.  No. 
75-39  HG,  (Dec.  12,  1978),  is  presently  being 
appealed  to  the  Ninth  Clreult. 
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VJi.  ATTORNEr, 

DnrmicT  or  Akizona, 
Tucson,  Auz..  March  tS.  1976. 
Re:  S.  2ia9  an^  related  blU.s. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Faknin, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Sknatob  Fannin:  1  have  Jiust  read 
the  statement  of  Roger  Pauley  of  the  Justice 
Department  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  copy  of  that  statement  is  attached.  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  In  his  remarks  to  the 
Subconunlttee. 

In  Arizona  our  law  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities on  Indian  reservatlon.s  are  clear  to  us 
and  to  Indian  Officials.  However,  since  the 
appellate  decisions  In  U.S.  v.  Cleveland,  US. 
T.  Big  Crow,  (mentioned  In  Pauley's  state- 
ment), we  have  been  without  the  necessary 
statrtory  tools  and  have  therefore  been  un- 
able to  discharge  our  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  violent  crimes  with  which  these 
propoi^als  are  concerned. 

On  behalf  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  S.  2129  as  coon 
ai  possible. 

With  best  personal  rpc.irds.  T  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

WlllT.\M  C    S-.TITHEPMAN. 

U  S  Attorueu 


THE  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE  AND 
THE  ADVICE  .AND  CONSENT 
POWERS 

Mr.  MAGNU30N.  Miv  Piesident.  the 
Commerce  Committee  take.s  very  serious- 
ly its  respon.slbllltle.';  under  the  advice 
and  consent  clause  of  the  Con-stitutlon. 
This  committee  has  led  the  fight  to  re- 
store the  public's  faith  In  the  quality  of 
Government — and  in  particular,  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies — by  insisting  upon  the 
highest  qualifications  for  the  regulators 
which  come  before  it  for  confirmation 

As  those  S;-natois  rei'iesenting  tlie 
cotr.mittee  told  the  President  on  June  25 
of  Ir?t  year  at  the  White  Hon.'ie  Summit 
on  Regulatory  Reform: 

The  suigle  most  debiiltatiiig  flaw  in  our 
regulatory  system  has  been  the  chroulc  fail- 
ure of  Presidents  to  name— and  the  Senate 
to  Insist  upon  tlie  naming  of — outstanding 
public  servants  qualified  by  training  and 
commitment  to  implement  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Invvs  which  fiicy  are  swotri  to 
uphold. 

On  June  12,  1973,  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  this  committee  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  nomination  of  a  nominee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  No  question  was 
raised  as  to  that  nominee's  integrity.  But 
his  background  and  his  responses  to  the 
committee  raised  substantial  doubt  as  to 
his  Independence  from  the  Interests  to  be 
regulated.  This  was  the  first  time  in  40 
years  that  a  nominee  to  a  regulatory 
agency  was  rejected  by  a  record  vcitc  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

In  the  ensuint;  years,  this  committee 
in  their  opinion,  has  refused  to  recom- 
mend the  confirmation  of  at  least  six 
nominees  to  regulator>-  agencies  who 
failed  to  meet  minimum  standards  of 
qualification  for  the  post  to  which  they 
were  recommended. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  has 
•worked  cooperatively  with  both  Presi- 


dents Nixon  and  Ford  to  seek  the  selec- 
tion and  nomination  of  strong  and  quaU- 
fied  regTilators.  Thus,  on  January  4,  1974, 
the  chairman  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
"to  express  my  personal  gratification  at 
the  excellent  choices  you  have  made  in 
several  recent  appointments  to  key  reg- 
ulatory commission  posts." 

And  on  September  24,  1974,  we  offered 
to  President  Ford  our  continued  full  co- 
operation in  "seeking  nominees  who 
bring  to  these  roles  a  record  of  public 
service  which  gives  evidence  of  independ- 
ence of  mind  from  the  industries  to  be 
regulated,  a  demonstrated  commitment 
to  pursuit  of  the  public  interest  rather 
than  private  interest,  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, and  the  highest  levels  of  demon- 
strated competence." 

President  Ford  has  s»'nt  us  many  fine 
nominees  to  regulatory  commissions, 
both  as  chairmen  and  members.  And 
these  AC  have  uniformly  examined  vigor- 
ously and  confirmed  promptly  after  due 
deliberation.  Just  this  week  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  confirm  tl;ree  excellent 
nominees. 

The  Commtice  Committee  has  pro- 
gressively tightened  and  made  more  .sub- 
stantive its  confirmation  procedures: 

First.  The  committee  became  the  first 
to  pla<  e  the  background  and  financial 
stattmeuts  submitted  by  nominees  on  the 
public:  record,  subject  to  public  scrutiijy. 

Second.  The  committee  progressively 
tightened  the  requiremcnt.s  for  disclos- 
ing potential  conflicts  of  interest,  be- 
ginning with  a  requirement  that  nomi- 
nees coming  from  private  law  firms  dis- 
close the  names  of  the  firms'  corporate 
clients  and  culminating  witli  the  adop- 
tion la.st  year  of  a  standard  financial  dis- 
closure form,  winch  has  subsequently 
also  been  adopled  by  the  Senatij  Banking 
Committee. 

Third.  Tlie  ccmniittce  bus  orf;Riiized 
and  cMrected  it^  ."small  but  e.xptrt  imesti- 
gative  staff  to  review  the  financial  state- 
ments and  biographies  uf  nominees  to 
Identify  potential  conflicLs  of  interest  or 
potentially   disqualifying    matters. 

Fourth.  The  committee  has  adliered 
to  the  practice  of  providing  at  least  7 
days'  notice  of  hearings  on  all  regula- 
tory nominees  to  enable  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  in  tl\e  nomina- 
tion hearings  by  interested  citizens. 

Fifth.  The  committee  instituted  the 
practice  of  submitting  detailed  written 
intrnogatorles  designed  to  elicit  the 
nominee's  depth  of  knowledge,  policy 
commitments  and  regulatory  philasophy. 
The  committee  has  required  that  the 
answers  to  the^e  interrogatories  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  the  committee  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  Uie  scheduled 
hearing  date  to  provide  the  chairman 
and  committee  members  a  basis  on 
which  to  determine  a  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enforcing  the  regulatory  stat- 
utes within  his  or  her  jurisdiction  and  to 
pursue  focused  lines  of  questioning  at 
the  nomination  hearing. 

This  committee  continues  to  pursue 
each  of  the  many  ix)tential  roads  leading 
to  true  regulatory  reform;  but  no  single 
regulatory  reform  will  bring  such  Im- 


mediate benefits  to  the  American  public 
as  the  strengthening  of  the  process  by 
which  qualified,  committed,  strong,  and 
Independent  regulators  are  recruited  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Study  Group,  imder  the 
cochairmanship  of  John  Hechlnger  and 
Esther  Peterson,  deliverer  a  thought 
provoking  paper  to  the  domestic  affaire 
task  force  of  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  of  elected  officials  on  govern- 
ment and  business  accountability  to  con- 
sumers. That  paper  stressed — quite 
properly  in  my  opinion — the  importance 
of  "upgrading  the  quality  of  regulatory 
appointments."  I  am  pleased  that  the 
study  group  urged  the  Senate  "to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee" in  strengthening  the  confirma- 
tion process.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  task  force  statement  be  pi'inted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REt DRD,  as  follows: 

I'liWARDS  OOVKINMFNT  AND  BUSINES.'i 

.'Account ABfLrrY  to  Consi-mers 

INTRODUCTION 

Wl'.v  .:^  public  trust  and  confiUenct;  in  %.■»'- 
PI  ntneiit  at  half-mast? 

It  IS  not  simply  a  reflection  of  the  Foid 
Administration's  failures  of  policy  and  nerve, 
however  nujch  vie  as  Democrats  would  have 
it  so. 

No.  Is  It  simply  that  we  aro  plagued  by  (oo 
much  government,  as  Republicans  and  some 
I->eniocrf.ts  would  have  It. 

Beyond  these  substantial  j;rtevancf.s  is  ILe 
overriding  feeling  that  government  has  lost 
touch  vvlth  the  governed,  is  no  longer  rc.<sj;i'n- 
f^i.e  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  citizen. 

The  voices  to  which  the  government  ic- 
.spcitid;;  are  alien  voices:  the  thunderiJig  plca-s 
of  sptilal  interest.':,  the  self-proclainied  ex- 
i/crii.-e  of  profes-sional  elites,  and  the  sclf- 
iiiiere.- ts  of  the  imperial  burer.ucracy. 

When  did  the  consumer  vite  for  creeping 
economic  concentration  and  monopolizatio.i 
of  builness?  To  pay  60  cents  of  his  insurance 
dollar  to  trial  lawyers  and  Insurance  com- 
panies,' To  invite  trucking  companies  to  t\x. 
their  onn  rates?  When  did  he  vote  for  "in- 
dependent" regvilatory  commissioners  who 
won't  regulate  and  law  enforcement  officei.s 
who  won't  or  can't  stop  corporate  crime?  A 
health  care  delivery  system  designed  to  max- 
imize doctor's  earninu;s  for  minimal  service 
and  accountabllliy'.' 

Taxation  without  representation?  Wlmt 
citizen  voted  for  the  Earl  Butz-agribusiness- 
weliare  tax  In  the  inflated  prices  thai  he 
pays  lor  bread  and  beef?  The  v.indfall  profits 
to  natural  gas  producers  who  are  on  their 
way  to  sevenfold  Increase  in  tlie  "regulated  ' 
price  of  natural  ga.-;?  The  chemical  contam- 
ination tux  buried  in  the  health  insurance 
premiums  he  must  pay  for  the  soaring  rate  of 
cancer?  The  lawyers  subsidy  tax  embodied 
in  the  wasted  premiums  for  auto  Insurance 
without  no-fault?  Tlie  bloated  advertisliig 
tax  embedded  In  cereal  and  detergent  prices? 
Or  the  Ex.Kon  'sheliido'.vn'  tax  at  the  gaso- 
line pump? 

For  seven  lean  years  wc  have  watched  Re- 
publican Administrations  and  militant 
blocks  of  Republican  votes  In  Congress  frus- 
tiate  the  implementation  of  good  consumer 
laws,  the  Improvement  of  Inadequate  con- 
sumer laws  and  the  passage  of  new  con- 
sumer laws  designed  to  allow  the  voice  of  the 
constimer  to  be  heard  and  to  be  effective  in 
shaping  government  policies  affecting  con- 
sumers   For  seven  lean  years,  the  American 
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people  bave  suffered  the  consequence  of  an 
unholy  allUnce  between  corporate  managers 
and  tbelr  Shadow  surrogatee  tai  the  White 
House. 

But  ft  is  not  enough  for  Democrats  to  de- 
nounce the  misfeasance  of  Republican  Ad- 
ministrations— though  the  denunciations 
are  w«U  enough  merited. 

Nc«  Is  it  enough  for  Democrats  to  revive 
the  programs  and  promises  of  past  cam- 
paigns— though  many  of  these  programs  do 
offer  the  promise  of  substantial  consumer 
benefit. 

The  New  Deal  and  the  New  Frontier  were 
equally  fired  by  a  sense  of  decency  and  con- 
cern but  they  often  reflected  a  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  government 
to  perform  In  the  public  Interest  without 
direct,  active  and  continuous  public  Involve- 
ment and  participation.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  come  to  have  less  faith  In  govern- 
ment doing  for  them  and  more  determina- 
tion to  do  for  themselves. 

The  goal  for  the  American  consumer  as 
consumer,  just  as  It  is  for  the  American 
citizen  as  citizen,  is  to  assert  democratic 
control  of  those  institutions  which  have 
come  to  shape  and  misshape  our  lives.  "Ac- 
countability," "responsiveness,"  "participa- 
tory democracy",  "regulatory  reform",  "pop- 
ulism", "trusttaustlng",  "federal  corporate 
chartering",  "consumer  and  environmental 
protection".  Each  of  these  rallying  cries  be- 
speaks the  common  desire  to  rein  In  the 
harmful  economic,  social,  enviroimiental  and 
political  power  of  big  business,  and  big  gov- 
ernment. 

GOVERNMENT    ACCOtTNTABn-rTT 

Tn  the  past,  we  have  promised  that  gov- 
ernment under  the  Democrats  would  pro- 
tect the  nation's  consumers.  Today,  despite 
the  sincerity  of  that  conunltment,  such 
promises  ring  hollow  in  the  ears  of  many 
citizens,  including  faithful  Democrats. 

We  must  now  focus  not  only  upon  new 
laws  to  protect  consumers  but  upon  new 
means  to  enable  consumers  to  protect  them- 
selves: government  regulation — under  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alise — grows  slug- 
gish with  sg«,  rigid  with  bureaucracy,  timid 
in  the  face  of  corporate  jwwer.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  fundamental  change  in 
the  structure  and  process  of  government,  in 
the  overriding  interest  of  democratic  ac- 
countability by : 

1.  Strengthening  the  process  by  which  dedi- 
cated regulators  are  recruited  and  selected, 
assuring  public  participation; 

2.  Guaranteeing  direct  access  and  par- 
ticipation by  consumers  and  constuner 
groups  In  the  consumer  regulatory  process; 

3.  Establishing  Independent  voices  In  gov- 
ernment with  the  sole  job  of  advocating 
the   consumer   Interest; 

4.  Strengthening  the  process  by  which 
Congress  as  the  public's  overseer  monitors 
and  insists  upon  the  implementation  of  the 
laws  as  Congress  Intended  In  the  public 
interest;  and 

5.  Making  bureaucrats  Individually  ac- 
countable for  failing  to  enforce  the  law  and 
other  malfeasance  in  ofHce. 

CORPORATE    ACCOUNTABILITY 

In  the  past,  too,  the  Democratic  party  has 
consistently  championed  the  cause  of  the 
individual  consumer  and  small  businessman 
against  the  giant  corporations.  7et  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  of  the  corporation 
lias  grown  relentlessly  through  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Administrations.  Once 
opaln,  the  program  and  promises  of  the  past 
are  insufficient.  Once  again  we  can  not  rely 
solely  upon  a  benign  government  doing  for 
the  people  what  the  people — with  proper 
legal  and  economic  tools — can  do  for  them- 
selves. To  restore  consumer  control  of  the 
marketplace  we  need: 


1.  Direct  consumer  remedies,  including 
ocMwalmer  class  actions,  citizen  standing  to 
challenge  cofporate  malfeasance,  and  simple 
and  Inexpensive  consumer  grievance  ma- 
chines; 

3.  Serious,  persistent  antitrust  enforce- 
ment; 

3.  A  concentrated  effort  to  restore  com- 
petition in  food  production,  processing,  and 
marketmg; 

4.  Federal  corporate  chartering  of  huge  na- 
tional and  multi-national  firms; 

5.  Selective  competitive  pubUc  enterprise, 
as  In  the  search  for  new  oil  and  gas  on  public 
lands; 

6.  Support  for  consumer  cooperatives  and 
other  marketing  alternatives; 

7.  Freedom  of  information  in  the  market- 
place; 

8.  Criminal  penalties  for  Intentional  con- 
sumer fraud. 

In  the  past  we  looked  to  Congress  and  the 
President  to  protect  us.  We  sought  specific 
new  laws  and  regulations:  truth-in-lendlng; 
truth-in-packaging;  auto  and  product  safety. 
We  still  seek  no-fault  auto  Insurance  and 
food  and  chemical  safety  standards.  And  we 
desperately  lack  safeguards  against  the  ex- 
ploitation of  low  Income  and  otherwise  vul- 
nerable consumers. 

We  needed  the  protection;  did  we  need  the 
laws?  It  Is  our  intention  to  continue  to  de- 
velop papers  treating  these  and  other  salient 
consumer  needs. 

But  without  the  basic  structural  reforms 
we  advocate  here  to  make  our  Institutions — 
public  and  private — more  responsive,  the 
best  of  laws  will  remain  hollow  promises. 

GOVERNMENT    ACCOUNTABILITY    TO    CONSUMBiS 

/.  Upgrading  the  quality  of  regulatory 
appointments 

In  hacking  away  at  the  foundations  of 
consumer  regulation  enacted  by  Democratic 
Congresses  and  Presidents  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. President  Ford  has  performed  at  least 
one  useful  service :  namely,  to  focus  the  spot- 
light of  public  attention  on  the  chronically 
poor  quality  of  regulatory  appointments. 

As  the  delegation  of  Congressional  Demo- 
crats to  the  1975  White  House  meeting  on 
regulatory  reform  told  the  President:  'The 
single  most  debilitating  flaw  in  our  regula- 
tory system  has  been  the  chronic  failure  of 
Presidents  to  name — and  the  Senate  to  insist 
upon  the  naming  of — outstanding  public 
servants  qualified  by  training  and  commit- 
ment to  implement  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  laws  which  they  are  sworn  to  uphold." 

And  as  James  M.  Landls  in  his  landmark 
report  on  the  flawed  regulatory  process  under 
eight  years  of  Republican  Administration  re- 
ported to  President-elect  John  F.  Kennedy 
some  fifteen  years  ago:  "The  prime  key  to  the 
improvement  of  the  administrative  process  is 
the  selection  of  qualified  personnel.  Good 
men  can  make  poor  laws  workable.  Poor  men 
will  wreck  havoc  with  good  laws." 

During  the  first  year  of  the  next  presi- 
dential term,  at  least  nine  key  vacancies  virill 
occur  on  the  regulatory  commissions.  In 
addition,  the  President  In  1977  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  or  reappoint  the 
chairmen  for  six  of  these  commissions  as 
well  as  the  heads  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  told 
the  nation:  "the  regulating  commission,  my 
friends,  must  be  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
putting  Its  engineering,  its  accounting  and 
Its  legal  resources  Into  the  breach  for  the 
ptirpose  of  getting  the  facts,  and  doing  Jus- 
tice to  both  the  consumers  and  Investors  in 
public  utUitles.  This  means,  when  the  duty 
Is  prpperly  exercised,  positive  and  active  pro- 
tection of  the  people  against  private  greed." 


Tet.  past  Administrations  with  notable — 
though  Llmlted-*exc^>tloiu  have  peopled 
regulatory  agencies  wltti  cast-off  party  func- 
tionaries, well -connected  (mostly  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.)  lawyers,  whoae  prior  careers 
were  marked  by  single-minded  devotion  to 
the  Interests  of  oU  companies  and  other  reg- 
ulated industries.  Ideological  eealots  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  very  laws  they 
were  appointed  to  uphold,  cr<Miies  of  favored 
Senators  and  Congressmen  suxmoonting  the 
selection  system  by  affability  and  contacts: 
and,  perhaps  worst  of  all.  "Inoffensive"  me- 
diocrities— ^narrow,  biased.  imperceptive 
strangers  to  the  public  interest  as  embodied 
by  Congress  in  the  laws.  It  should  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  qualify  as  a  regulator  to  have  come 
from  Orand  Rapids. 

The  White  House  is  guided  by  no  discern- 
ible standards  in  its  selection  of  regulatory 
nominees,  nor  is  there  any  evident  talent 
search  across  the  nation  to  tap  that  vast 
reservoir  of  talent  stud  commitment  which 
has  always  tffeea  the  boast  of  American 
government. 

The  selection  process  is  not  only  limited, 
but  characterized  by  "silent  campaigns' 
carefully  orchestrated  by  office  seekers  with 
weU-connected  sponsors;  the  regulated  in- 
dustries themselves  are  solicitously  con- 
sulted, able  to  exercise  veto  by  raised 
eyebrow  of  any  potential  nominee  demon- 
strating Inittotive,  Independence  and  a 
troublesome  public  interest  commitment. 

The  Senate  has  made  strides  in  upgrading 
the  confirmation  process.  But  it  is  a  painful 
and  humiliating  process  for  a  nominee  to 
be  publicly  repudiated  once  his  name  has 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  for 
confirmation.  At  its  best,  tlie  confirmation 
process  has  been  designed  to  unmask  dis- 
qualifications rather  than  to  set  and  apply 
standards  of  quality. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Democratic 
party  and  Its  candidates  express  their  com- 
mitment to  the  appointment  of  regulators 
possessing  the  essential  generic  qualifica- 
tions: integrity,  intellectual  capacity,  the 
capacity  to  withstand  political  pressure, 
economic  and  philosc^hical  independence 
from  regulated  interests,  philosophical  com- 
mitment to  regtilatlon,  sensitivity  to  con- 
sumer and  minority  Interests,  and  adminis- 
trative ability  (at  least  for  chairmen). 

In  seeking  qualified  persons,  the  party  and 
its  candldal«6  must  be  prepared  to  insist 
that  potential  nominees  demonstrate  these 
qualities,  preferably  through  the  past  per- 
formance of  independent  public  service  in  a 
regulatory  capacity,  past  advocacy  of  citizen 
interests  at  variance  with  vested  interest, 
and  publicly  and  consistently  artlctUated 
positions  on  Issues  of  regulatory  importance 
expressing  Independence  from  the  views  of 
regulated  interests  or  otherwise. 

Finally,  beyond  these  general  qualifica- 
tions, the  party  and  its  candidates  must  be 
prepared  to  Insist  that  ea<^  nominee  to  a 
regulatory  post  commit  himself  or  herself 
to  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  Congressional  reg- 
ulat<»y  mandate,  agency  accountability 
through  open  decision  making  openly  arTi\  ed 
at  (with  full  participation  of  all  affected 
interests,  including  the  consumer)  and  ab- 
jure future  service  with  any  regulated  inter- 
est for  a  substantial  period  of  time  after 
departing  service  as  a  regulator. 

The  party  and  its  candidates  should  also 
support  the  upgrading  of  the  regulatory  ap- 
pointment selection  process  to  include :  ( 1 ) 
establishment  within  the  White  House  of 
an  Office  of  Regulatory  Appointments;  (2) 
the  conduct  by  that  office  of  a  nationwide 
talent  search  through  Its  own  resources  and 
encouragement  of  public  interest  talent 
banks,  established  by  broadly  based  public 
Interest  groups^  (3)  the  appoinlanent  of  ad- 
visory panels,  both  industiy  and  consumer. 
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to  aidTlae,  on  ttw  public  record,  on  speciSc 
reg^ulAtoiy  ¥Tannl—  and  proposed  nominees; 
(4)  ths  malntenaiio*  of  White  House  logs  or 
contract  with  mteiested  persoz»  commenting 
on  regiUAtory  Taoanctes;  (0)  timely  publica- 
tion by  the  White  House  oX  names  under 
consideration  for  appointment,  to  enable 
concerned  cltlsens  and  groups  to  meet  with 
potential  candidates  and  to  comment  prior 
CO  nomination  by  the  President:  (8)  the  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  create  a  national  com- 
mission on  regulatory  appolntmenta  to  fos- 
ter the  recruitment  of  qualified  nominees  and 
to  monitor  and  report  upon  the  quality  of 
rct^ulatory  appointments:  and  (7)  to  attract 
the  less  affluent,  qualified  nominees  outside 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  necessary  leglslatlo'i 
should  be  enacted  to  reimburse  regulators  for 
the  expense  (rf  moving  their  families  from 
their  homes  to  Washington  and  back. 

To  strengthen  the  confirmation  proces.^ 
the  Senate  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conunlttee  in  subjecting  the 
nominees  to  a  systematic  and  Intensive  ex- 
amination and  questioning  both  to  disclose 
any  potential  conflict  of  Interest  and  to 
spread  on  the  record  the  nominees'  regula- 
tory philosophies  prior  to  confirmation.  Pe- 
riodically, the  oversight  Committees  should 
review  tiie  performance  of  sitting  commis- 
sioners, viewing  the  record  of  their  perform- 
ance as  measured  by  tlieir  commitments  and 
testimony  during  the  confirmation  process. 
//.  Direct  citizens  access  to  the  ret/ulatory 
process 

One  of  the  most  heartening-  clevt!c<pnieuti 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  the  sp^intaiieous 
growth  of  broadly  based  voluntary  consum- 
er and  citizen  organizations  Joining  together 
in  the  common  purpose  of  seeking  a  more 
responsive  government.  Public  Citizen,  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  and  similar  organizations  growing 
upon  the  participation  and  support  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  voluntary,  private  as- 
sociations which  have  demonstrated  the  new- 
capacity  of  concerned  citizens  to  Join  forces 
to  advocate  the  citizen  interest  before  the 
country's  couits.  regulatory  &^ev.cics  and  the 
Congress. 

But  we  ha.e  also  learned  that  the  en- 
trenched opposition  to  effective  citizen  advo- 
cacy, both  within  a  bvireaucracy  uriivUling  to 
be  stirred  from  Its  custon.ary  pursui'.  of  the 
paths  of  least  reslstauce  and  by  economic 
interests  posses-slng  a  great  stake  ii;  govern- 
n.ent  lethargy  and  inefrectuality.  placed  for- 
midable barriers  before  the  cltt^e:;  or  citi- 
zen groups  which  would  be  heard 

To  enable  citizens  and  citizen  groups  U> 
pry  open  the  locked  corridors  and  the  mind-, 
of  the  regtilatory  agencies,  the  next  AdmlnL-- 
t ration  and  Congress  muit  complete  and 
implement  promising  beginnings  forged  by 
recent  Democratic  Congresses 
A.  Openness 

Si>ecial  Interest  bureaucratic  collusion 
thrives  on  darkness  and  secrecy  Today,  any 
business  lobbytst  worth  keeping  In  Wash- 
ington knows  ever>'  biireaticratlc  twitch  of 
the  agencies  that  afTects  hl^  company  or  In- 
dustry Only  the  "unconnected'  coiisumet 
a::d  consumer  group  is  left  to  prcbe  In  the 
dark.  A  scourge  of  such  collusion  Is  the  brlghn 
.spotlight  of  informed  public  focus;  open 
meetings — decision  making  s<-^ioLLS  as  well 
ao  hearings  and  advisory  committee  meet- 
ings (With  votes  a  matter  of  public  record i: 
public  logs  of  industry-government  con- 
tacts; forthcoming  freedom  of  Information 
policies  and  practices:  published  and  signed 
opinions  and  dissents. 

B    Participatory  Planning  and  Prlorltv 
Setting 

Most  regulatory  programs  fall  when  bu- 
reaucratic  Imperatives  and  special  Interest 


pressures,  dictate  priorities  and  goals.  Kach 
agency  should  be  directed  to  deralop.  by 
an  open  process  which  ensures  Infocmed 
consumer  participation,  an  annua]  lagu- 
latory  and  enforcement  plan,  including  per- 
formance goals  and  criteria  by  which  to 
measure  the  agency's  success  or  failure.  In 
this  proces.^.  the  agency  should  Identify 
thoric  matters  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
have  the  must  sutotantlal  and  significant 
impact  upon  the  health  or  economic  well- 
betug  of  con.s\imers  so  that  the  benefits  to 
coiisumer.s  of  the  regulatory  plan  can  be 
judged  by  the  public.  Such  plans,  however, 
mii^t  make  provision  for  the  timely  response 
by  the  agency  to  all  citizen  petitions  for 
rulemaking  or  entorcement,  as  proposed  by 
Sw-nator  Magmison. 
C  De-L'\.vyering  tiie  Regulatory  Process 
In  the  beginning,  the  regulatory  agencie.s 
developed  iidmliii.slrative  law  to  provide  a 
ftt.r  but  Informal  and  speeds  process  to  re- 
solve genuine  disputes  of  fact  and  law.  The 
lawyers  fl.\ed  that  The  lawyer-lobbyists  and 
the  lawyer  bureat'crats  combined  to  assure 
that  administrative  law  accomplished  vir- 
tually nothing  but  the  continued  gainful  em- 
ployment of  lawyers.  We  need  an  Administra- 
tion and  regulators  prepared  to  overhaul  the 
adniinisiratlve  machinery  to  return  to  those 
Informnl.  responsive  procedures  which  will 
enable  the  agencies  to  do  the  Job  that  Con- 
gress Intended  and  constimers  were  led  to 
expect 

D    Support  for  Direct  Consumer 
Participation 

CnlU  iiuw  individual  consumers  and  con- 
sumer groups  who  sought  to  be  heard  in  the 
reguLitory  process  have  been  hindered  and 
discouraged  at  every  step  by  procedural 
nunetields.  resentful  bureaucrats,  and  by  the 
essential  coets  of  developing  and  presenting 
technically -sound  facts  and  arguments  on 
consumers'  behalf.  Consumers  lack  the  re- 
sources to  develop  the  technical  depth 
needed  to  demoruitr&te  the  hazards  In 
chemicals  such  as  PVC,  the  flaws  In  industry- 
developed  natural  gas  data,  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  the  auto  air  bag  Hundreds  ol 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by 
bti'iness  to  marshal  and  present  to  the  pub- 
he  and  government  agencies  the  facts  and 
ai-guments  supportive  of  business  interests 
No  fraction  of  these  funds  have  been  avail- 
able to  promote  the  consumer's  case. 

Ihus.  the  agencies.  Congress  and  the  courts 
must  reach  out  actively  for  consumer  input, 
removing  procedural  hangups,  such  as  nar- 
row limits  on  "standing  ".  The  Consumer 
Prfjduct  Safety  Commission  Act  spelled  out 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  bring  suit  In  District 
Court  to  require  the  Product  Safety  Commit, - 
sioii  to  take  appropriate  action  to  remove  un- 
safe products  from  the  market,  to  enforce 
safety  standards  or  orders.  Such  citizen  rights 
should  be  extended  to  all  regulatory  agencies 

Consumer  groujjs  and  their  advocates  must 
be  compensated  for  the  necessary  costs  to 
marshal  and  present  facts  and  arguments 
important  to  the  consumer'.s  case.  The  Mag- 
nuson  MOS.S  .Act  provided  such  funding  for 
consumers  appearing  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  charting  the  course  for 
other  agencies  with  or  without  legislation. 
The  Kennedy  Attorne>  s  Pee  bill  would 
broaden  the  application  of  the  reimburse- 
ment pr:uclpie  to  all  regulatory  agencies. 
Monetary  penalties  a.s.sesKed  against  corpora- 
tiuii-s  for  crimes  and  frnud.s  against  con- 
suuiers  could  be  dedicated  to  a  public  Inter- 
est fund  for  such  purposes.  In  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Mclutyre  s  proposal  to  provide  funding 
for  public  Uiterest  wltuei^ses  before  Congres- 
sional Committees  should  be  Implemented. 

The  President  and  C')ngrcss  should  also  en- 
courage and  support  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  consumer  advocacy  groups. 
Historically,  our  governmeiit  has  given  moral 


and  nuterlal  aaalstano*  to  aueh  TotBBteiy 
aaaooUktlona  ac  famMrt  and  lalmiM  wliy 
noi  eoDsumarst  For  azampla,  oanBOOMfB  «ttlx 
common  interests  such  as  utility,  aopw- 
market  and  raUroad  oommutMr  eoBsuaMns, 
•honld  be  ftble  to  obtain  raguUr  funding 
through  ToluntaiT  cheek-offa  on  vUUty  bills 
or  commuter  tickets  or  supennarket  check- 
out counters.  Serious  conslderatlcm  should  be 
given  to  facilitating  contributions  to  a  public 
Interest  fund  through  a  check-off  on  federal 
Income  tax  forms,  such  as  Is  now  provided 
for  political  contributions.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  encourage 
and  promote  development  of  such  systems. 
///.  Public  consumer  adixyacy 

If  we  have  learned  one  lesson  about  regu- 
lation under  Democratic  and  Republican  Ad- 
ministrations alike.  It  is  that  there  Is  a  struc- 
tural magnetism  between  regulators — even 
the  best  regulators — and  the  regulated  that 
draws  them  together  in  common  cause  over- 
riding tlie  consumer  interest.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  regulator  who  must  decide 
where  the  balance  between  a  free  market  and 
government  intervention  In  the  market  must 
be  struck  performs  more  the  role  of  Judge 
than  of  advocate.  How  high  should  gas  prices 
go?  How  much  testing  Is  neces.sary  to  prove 
chemicals  safe?  How  much  monopolization 
Is  too  much?  B^'en  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Justice  Department,  more 
law  enforcement  agencies  than  regulators, 
mtist  judge  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  a 
given  case  or  Industry. 

In  Influencing  these  Judgments  business 
advocates  can  and  do  draw  upon  a  vast  array 
of  talents  to  muster,  plead  and  wheedle  their 
case.  Administrative  Law  specialists,  food  and 
drug  specialists,  natural  gas  law  specialists. 
Federal  Trade  Comnilsalon  specialists.  House 
counsels  steeped  la  Industrial  know-how, 
Washington  counsels  steeped  In  Washington 
know-who.  legal  academicians  with  Impres- 
sive credentials  and  eager  ambitious  Junior 
associates  from  the  editorial  boards  of  the 
great  law  school  Journals  and  reviews.  The 
regulator  is  besieged,  plagued  by  the  very 
economic  Interests  he  would  regulate.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  his  confidence  and  deter- 
mination slowly  erode  luitil  the  industry 
satisfied  with  token  regulation  leaves  him  in 
peace? 

Consumer  leaders  In  Coiigress  have  long 
sought  separate  creation  and  independent 
maintenance  of  public  constuner  advocates. 
The  Pord-damaed  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy, special  purpose  offices  of  public  coim- 
Eel  la  such  agencies  as  the  ICC  and  Senator 
Mondale's  proposal  for  a  Congressional  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  represent  Members  and  Con- 
gressioiuil  comnilttees  before  agencies  and  in 
courts,  represent  nothing  less  than  an  effort 
to  reform  the  nature  ol  the  regulatory  process 

ItEClf. 

The  Ford  Administration's  plan  of  con- 
sumer representation  programs  in  each 
agency  embodies  all  that  a  consumer  ad- 
vocacy program  should  not  l)e.  This  mis- 
begotten attempt  to  pacify  tlie  nation's  con- 
sumers has  only  created  an  expensive  bu- 
reaucratic network  of  Impotent  Consumer 
AfTalrs  flefdoms  for  token  advocates. 

Tlie  namhig  of  consumer  advocates  dees 
not  create  a  new  layer  of  regulation— just 
the  opposite.  The  advocate  has  had  no  other 
role  but  to  prod  and  carry  the  consumer's 
case  forcefully  to  the  regulator — counterbal- 
ancing the  heavy  weight  of  special  Interest 
pleading.  The  result ;  more  alert,  informed 
consumer-responsive  and  accountable  regula- 
tory decision-making. 

IV.  Congressional  oversight 
No  governmental  body  Is  more  directly  ac- 
countable to  our  citizens  than  Congress.  We 
do  not  elect  Pood  and  Drug  Administrators 
or  FederiU  Power  Commission  Chairmen,  but 
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we  do  elect  otir  Congressmen — frequently — 
and  can  make  our  discontent  plainly  and  ef- 
fectively known. 

In  the  past,  Ck>ngre8s  has  neglected  to 
monitor  the  performanoe  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies once  the  initial  enthusiasm  and  momen- 
tum for  enacting  constuner  protection  laws 
have  passed.  Today  Congress  is  In  the  process 
of  strengthening  its  resource  and  resolve  to 
oversee  the  implementation  of  Its  Ufws:  in- 
vestigations, hearings,  reports,  soundly  docu- 
mented critiques,  tough  funding  reviews. 
Each  serves  to  prod  and  discipline  unrespon- 
sive agencies. 

Beyond  present  efforts.  Congress  must  see 
to  it  that  teaons  of  oversight  q>ecialists  be- 
holden only  to  the  responsible  Committees 
of  Congress  are  responsible  for  each  regula- 
tory agency,  armed  with  Congress'  power  to 
luilock  every  btireaucratlc  secret  and  ferret 
out  regulatory  sloth  and  mismanagement. 
Such  teams  should  be  required  to  Issue  pe- 
riodic reports  auditing  the  performance  of 
the  agency,  measuring  its  Impact  against  its 
potential,  and  recommending  to  the  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  remedial  oversight  activities 
and,  where  appropriate,  legislation. 

Congress  should  continue  to  press  for 
agency  independence  of  both  political  and 
Industry  Influence  by  requiring  the  direct 
submission  of  budget  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  without  clearance 
from  the  Office  of  Idanagement  and  Budget, 
agency  control  of  Its  own  litigation  -without 
clearance  or  Interference  from  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  registration  of  lobbyists 
before  the  agencies  as  well  as  Congress. 
V.  Bureaucrat  accountability 

The  unresponsiveness  of  many  federal 
agencies  to  citizen  interests  begins  when 
individual  civil  servants  feel  accountable  only 
to  government  hierarchy,  not  citizens  or 
voters.  A  seed  to  correct  this  Imbalance 
was  planted  in  the  1974  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  amendments  which  allow  review  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  a  penalty 
of  up  to  sixty  days  suspension  for  an  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  refusal  by  a  cl-vll  servant 
to  disclose  information  which  the  Act  man- 
dates by  public.  This  concept  should  be 
expanded  to  give  citizens  -the  right  to  seek 
similar  sanctions  for  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious behavior  by  civil  servants  such  as  re- 
f u-sal  to  enforce  the  law,  refusal  to  Investigate 
suspected  fraud  or  defects,  and  Inaction  in 
response  to  known  hazards. 

srslNESS    ACCOtJNTABIUTY    TO    CONSUMERS 

/.  Direct  consumer  remedies 
One  continuing  source  of  citizen  disaffec- 
tion with  "the  system"  is  the  chronic  in- 
ability of  consumers,  either  through  law 
enforcement  officials  or  on  their  own  behalf, 
to  obtain  restitution  of  funds  taken  from 
them  by  cori>orate  fraud  or  suitable  damages 
for  health  and  environmental  harm  ca-used 
by  corporate  activity  or  even  effective  action 
to  halt  continuing  lawless  corpwate  activity. 
In  many  cases,  dedicated  public  officials. 
Including  state  attorneys  general,  who  would 
seek  to  use  their  offices  ^o  obtain  redress  for 
their  citizens,  are  powerless  to  do  so  under 
existing  law.  And  consumers  themselves, 
whose  rights  arc  openly  and  defiantly  -violated 
by  corporate  violators,  nonetheless  find 
themselves  with  practical  remedies. 
A.  Consumer  Class  Actions 
Consumer  class  actions  minimize  regula- 
tion and  bureaucracy.  A  simple  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to 
permit  consumers  to  Join  In  a  common  action 
to  obtan  those  remedies — to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  as  indivlduala  under  exist- 
ing law — against  the  sellers  of  shoddy  goods, 
the  false  advertisers,  the  practitioners  of 
fraud  and  deception. 


What  could  be  mox«  In  keeping  with  the 
phUoaophy  of  »  BepubUcan  Administration 
aeeklBg  to  reatore  "private  Initiative''  tliroagh 
altematlTes  to  the  "heavy  band  at  govern- 
ment" regulation?  Yet  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration has  consistently  imposed  grant- 
ing the  victims  of  consumer  crimes  and 
frauds  the  power  to  band  together  to  go  into 
court  on  their  own  behalf.  The  Administra- 
tion's position  has  been  that  the  consumer's 
hands  should  be  tied  unless  and  until  the 
corporate  vrrongdoer  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Justice  Department.  Thus  a  remedy 
for  government  inaction  is  made  to  depend 
upon  government  action. 

In  recent  decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
further  restricted  the  practical  availability 
of  class  actions  by  placing  enormous  eco- 
nomic burdens  upon  consumers  bringing 
such  actions.  Unfair  and  unrealistic  court 
notice  reqvilrements  can  cost  the  consumers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Even  where 
the  cotuts  have  found,  on  a  preliminary 
basis,  that  the  complaint  is  serious  and  sub- 
stantial. These  Inhibitions — must  be  cured 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

A  first  order  of  business  for  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Administration  must  be  support  for 
Congressional  Democratic  initiatives  to  make 
consumer  class  actions  an  unfettered  self- 
help  remedy  for  consumers.  (Add  Consumer 
Controversy  Resolution  Act — informal  griev- 
ance machinery.) 

B.  Citizen  Rights  of  Action 

Under  the  common  law.  Individual  citizens 
were  given  standing  by  the  courts  to  bring 
d'rect  actions  against  violators  of  law  as 
"private  attorneys  general",  and  awarded  by 
the  courts  with  a  proportion  of  the  penal- 
ties assessed  against  the  law  violator.  These 
actions,  known  in  the  common  law  as  qui 
tarn  actions,  were  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1899  to 
stimulate  the  enforcement  of  antl-polli>tlon 
regulation. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Conunis- 
Bion  Act  specifically  granted  citizens  the 
power  to  sue  companies  violating  the  agency's 
safety  standards,  recovering  the  costs  of  suc- 
cessful action  and  further  authorized  any 
person  Injured  by  a  product  produced  in 
knowing  violation  of  the  Commission's  rules 
or  orders  to  recover  not  only  damages  but 
attorney's  fees  as  well.  This  citizen  right 
should  similarly  be  extended  to  other  ap- 
propriate cases,  especially  where  the  business 
activity  Involved  poses  the  threat  of  injury 
or  damage  to  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers. 

C.  Consumer  Redress  Through  Public 
Advocacy 

The  Magnuson-Moss  FTC  Amendments 
provided  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, having  determined  that  a  business  has 
committed  luifair  or  deceptive  acts  injuri- 
ous to  consumers,  could  not  only  order  the 
cessation  of  activities  but  go  into  court  on 
behalf  of  consumers  to  obtain  damages  or 
other  remedies  for  the  benefit  of  injured 
consumers.  As  -we  have  Indicated,  parens 
patriae  provisions  are  also  contained  in  the 
antitrust  bUls  introduced  by  Senators  Hart 
and  Scott  and  Congressman  Rodino  which 
would  authorize  state  attorneys  general  to 
obtain  damages  for  the  benefit  of  the  citi- 
zens of  their  state  against  anti-trust  vio- 
lators. 

D.  Responsive  Consumer  Complaint 
Mechanisms 

The  Tunney-Magnuaon  Consumer  Con- 
trovnsies  Resolution  bill  is  designed  to  im- 
prove small  claims  courts,  arbitration  pro- 
grams and  other  consumer  grievance 
mechanisms  to  make  them  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary  consumer.   The  bill 


would  help  to  assure  that  consumer  redress 
mechanisms  have  forma  and  procedures  that 
will  permit  the  average  citizen  to  effectively 
use  them,  -Qiat  they  will  be  open  and  avail- 
able at  times  when  working  people  will  have 
access  to  them,  and  that  Information  about 
the  availability  and  purpose  of  dispute  reso- 
lution mechanisms  will  be  widely  distributed 
so  that  citizens  and  consumers  wUl  be  aware 
of  possibilities  for  securing  effective,  fair, 
inexpensive  and  expeditious  resolution  of 
their  complaints. 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
rights  of  hospital  patients  as  oonsumers. 
Perhaps  no  single  area  of  consumer  frustra- 
tion and  impotence  exists  as  tn  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  by  hospitals  and  many 
physicians.  Provisions  must  be  made  to  re- 
quire that  an  Independent  grievance  resolv- 
ing mechanism  be  established  and  readily 
available  at  each  hospital,  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  render  independent  Judgments  on 
the  validity  of  patient  grievance. 

//.  Antitrust  enforcement 

Oraln,  flour  and  sugar  prices  come  down. 
Breakfast  cereal  and  bread  prices  go  up.  Tbe 
consumer  wants  to  know  what  the  hell  is 
going  on. 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  Only  200 
corporations  in  this  cotintry  control  roughly 
two-thirds  of  all  manufacturing  assets.  High 
concentration  exists  in  such  major  Industries 
as  breakfast  foods,  bread  baking,  autos,  steel, 
computers,  communications,  and  xerography. 
Four  or  less  companies  control  90%  or  more 
of  the  tnarket  in  such  products  as:  cereal, 
soaps  and  detergents,  electric  light  bulbs, 
toothpaste,  camera  film,  soup,  chocolate 
candy,  and  many  others. 

In  1974,  prices  rose  at  an  inflationary  rate 
of  23 'vl  in  concentrated  industries,  but  stayed 
almost  the  same  in  competitive  InduBtries. 
During  the  1969-1970  recession,  prices  rose  in 
the  most  concentrated  Industries,  but  de- 
creased in  the  least  concentrated  Industries. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  markets  r^ulated 
by  competition  are  preferable  to  markets 
controlled  by  government  regulation,  then 
the  first  step  is  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is.  Successful  antitrust  enforcement 
takes  substantial  economic  and  legal  re- 
sources. It  is  easy  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  or  the  Justice  Department  to 
file  a  headline -grabbing  complaint  against 
a  notorious  monopoly.  But  the  cases  never 
seem  to  get  won.  They  may  never  even  go  to 
trial.  They  drag  on  endlessly,  opened  by  one 
generation  of  would  be  trustbusters,  closed 
by  the  next.  It  is  estimated  that  Control  Data 
expended  $15  million  litigating  its  monopoly 
case  against  IBM,  and  that  IBM  is  expending 
$200  million  defending  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  antitrust  case.  Tet,  the  en- 
tire Antitrust  Division  budget  for  fiscal 
1976 — tor  all  its  responsibilities — Is  but 
$21,595,000  for  a  staff  of  approximately  856 
people. 

Because  of  budgetary  constraints  and  In- 
adequate investigatory  and  enforcement 
powers,  many  antitrust  cases  are  not  even 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Hart- 
Scott-Tunney-Moss  bUl  (S.  1136)  will  triple 
our  antitrust  enforcement  efforts  over  a 
three-year  period. 

The  onuiibus  Hart-Scott  Antitrust  Im- 
provements Act  (S.  1284)  would — (1)  in- 
crease the  pre-complalut  civU  Investigatory 
powers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  i>er- 
mit  the  utilization  of  depositions  and  the 
obtaining  of  documentary  evidence  from  all 
persons  having  such  Information;  (2)  pro- 
vide for  advance  notification  to  the  govom- 
ment  of  large  mergers  (by  $100  mllUnn  com- 
panies) and  revise  InJimctlon  pxovMons  to 
prevent  illegal  mergers  befra^  they  are  con- 
summated;   (3)    allow  a  plea  of  nolo  con- 
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teadere  to  be  used  as  prima  Xacle  evidence 
of  guilt  in  subMquent  private  treble  dam- 
age actions;  and  (4)  auttaorlae  state  at- 
lorneys  general  to  piu-sue  antitrust  viola- 
tions on  behalf  of  tbelr  cltlzeus  as  quasl- 
cltvss  actions  uiider  specialized  procedures, 
reclaiming  the  Xruits  of  monetary  over- 
charges as  damages  lot  the  beneflt  of  anu- 
irust  victims.  The  latter  parens  patriae  pro- 
vision Is  also  contained  in  H.R.  8532,  spor.- 
sored  by  Congressman  Peter  Roaino 

S.  2028,  cosponsored  by  Senators  Keuncdv 
and  Philip  A.  Hart,  would  curb  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  sanctioned  by  regulatory  agen- 
cies by  creating  a  specialized  antitriisi 
.standard  to  be  followed  b^  regulatory  acen- 
cies. 

S.  1959.  cospon.sored  by  Senator-r,  Philip  A 
Hart,  Mansfield.  Aboiu-e/k.  Donienlcl.  Ha.=  - 
kell,  Kennedy,  McOovern.  Moss,  and  Nelson 
would  make  feasible  the  break-up  of  monop- 
oly power  In  the  economy  by  targeting  seven 
key  industries  for  antitrtist  scrutiny  bv  a 
temporary  special  antitrust  agency  and 
court.  Other  Important  and  timely  bills 
would  specifically  mandate  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  break-up  nj  the  n.ajor  energy 
companies. 

Enactment  oi  these  n.eiisures  would  repre- 
sent a  giant  step  toward  resioring  free  en- 
terprise In  America. 

///.   National   Commission   on   Food 
Marketing 

A  decade  ago  the  first  National  C'ommi.?- 
slon  on  Pood  Marketing  reported  to  PreM- 
dent  Johnson  and  Congress  that  increasing 
conoentnitlon  in  the  food  Industries,  In 
particular  growth  through  acquisition  or 
merger  by  the  largest  firms,  "probably  w:l! 
result  In  a  substantial  lessening  of  competi- 
tion." The  Commission  called  for  immediate 
action  to  halt  the  spread  of  eccnonnic  con- 
centration In  all  segments  of  the  food  in- 
dustry. Ten  years  later  the  Commissions 
fears  have  been  largely  realized;  concentra- 
tion has  Increased;  the  spread  between  prices 
paid  to  farmers  and  the  prices  paid  by  con- 
stimers  has  continued  to  widen  and  food 
claims  an  Increasing  share  of  tl-.e  consumer's 
dollar.  We  need  a  national  food  marketing 
plan,  the  cornerstone  of  which  must  be  the 
break-up  of  monopolistic  bottlenecks  In  the 
food  chain.  To  chart  this  course  Congress 
should  reconvene  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing,  give  It  no  more  than  120 
days  to  review  the  growth  of  monopoly 
power  in  the  food  industry,  and  chart  a 
national  course  back  to  a  competitire  food 
marketplace. 

/v.  Federal  corporate  chartering 
Adam  Smith  never  contemplated  a  time  in 
which  business  entities  would  exist,  grow  and 
flourish  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  maa- 
aigers  rather  than  society  as  a  whole.  We  tend 
to  forget  that  he  wTote  'the  interest  of  the 
producer  ought  to  be  attended  to  only  so  far 
as  It  may  be  necessary  for  promoting  that  of 
the  consumer."  (Adam  Smith — 1776) 

Corporations  with  their  extraordinary 
privllegee  of  immortality  and  limited  liability 
were  creatures  of  the  state,  chartered  origi- 
nally only  Insofar  as  their  enterprise  was  of 
substantial  public  benefit. 

Today  these  axioms  have  been  turned  up- 
side-down. The  multinational  corporation 
exists  for  Ite  own  purposes,  not  for  society's. 
Its  power  Is  centered  In  the  hands  of  self- 
perpetuating  corporate  managers  unaccount- 
able to  any  of  their  affected  publics:  not  na- 
tions, communities,  workers,  consumers,  nor 
even  share-holders  or  boards. 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  assert  na- 
tional, even  International,  governance  of 
what  have  come  to  be  eesentlally  national 
and  International  entitles. 


The  concept  of  federal  chartering  has  Its 
roots  deep  In  our  constitutional  traditions. 
In  tbrft  constitutional  conventlona  Madison 
propoeed  express  constitutional  authority  to 
charter  into  state  corporations.  Ironically. 
Jefferson  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  federal 
charters  could  be  likened  to  excessive  power 
conceiltrated  in  the  hands  of  nntlonal  cor- 
p->rations. 

By  settlnR  clearlv  defined  criteria  of  cor- 
porate governance,  including  director  Inde- 
pendence and  accountability,  share-holder, 
worker  and  cop'^  timer  ritthfs.  and  mandatory 
perl'xllc  disclosure  of  corporate  resources, 
plans  and  activities,  a  federal  chartering  law- 
can  be  drafted  vhlch  -vlll  enhance  the  ar- 
countabllity  of  the  large.v'  corporations 
largely  through  .self-enforolng  provisions 
which  Will  require  iittle  ijureau'^ratic  ac- 
cretion 

i'  Cuinprtuitc  j'ubltc  ftitt  >p  iso^ 
Republicans  relish  criticism  of  New  Deal 
legislation.  >et  they  are  curiou:  ly  silent  about 
one  of  the  mo^t  succe;.slul  N'ew  Deal  alter- 
natives to  re»;ulution:  competitive  public  en- 
terprise The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  stand 
as  monuments  of  efficient  public  enterprise 
uhich  to  this  day  challence  and  serve  as  a 
"ardstic.<  by  •Rhich  to  measure  private  utlUtv 
service  and  rates.  It  is  an  tincontroverted 
fa"t  that  electric  Uiill'y  rates  In  this  country 
rise  ill  proportion  to  tlie  di&tance  from  the 
Teiinessee  Valley  and  Columbia  River  Basin. 
Virtually  every  mdustrialiiied  country  of 
Western  Europe  has  today  established  na- 
tional euer^v  de '.  elopment   enterprises. 

At  the  very  least,  the  arrogance  and  un- 
re->ponsiveues6  of  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies to  the  public  need  for  vigorous,  low- 
cost  development  of  oil  and  ga.s  reserves  on 
publicly  owned  land  surely  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  federal  oil  and  gas  corporation  to 
explore  and  develop  reserves  at  a  demon- 
strably reasonable  cost  in  fair  competition 
with  multinational  oil  companies 
VI—  Consumer  Cooperatives 

One  self-help  alternative  to  unresponsive 
business  practices  which  has  deep  roots  In 
the  American  tradition  is  the  consumer  co- 
operative. Today,  as  In  the  thirties,  more 
and  more  consumers  are  turning  to  them- 
.selves  to  provide  the  kinds  of  food  and  other 
products  they  want  at  prices  they  know  to 
be  fair.  In  many  areas  such  cooperative  ven- 
tures have  not  only  brought  economic  gains 
to  their  members,  but  have  served  as  a  co"^- 
petltive  spur  to  which  profit-oriented  enter- 
prises are  forced  to  respond. 

But  cooperatives  require  .specialized  skills 
and  ptildance  especially  In  their  formative 
years  and  they  need  seed  capital  to  acquire 
basic  equipment  and  Initial  stocks.  Just  as 
Congrefvs  came  to  the  aid  of  rural  residents 
determined  to  bring  themselves  the  benefits 
of  electrification  denied  them  by  existing 
utilities  through  rural  electrification  loans, 
so  the  President  and  Congress  should  enact 
a  new  coof>erative  assistance  program  as 
proposed  in  the  McTntj-re-St  Germain  bill 
to  support,  through  loans,  the  efforts  of  con- 
sumers who  are  prepared  and  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

rKFEOOM  OF  INFORMATTON  IN  THE  M  \RKE  TPI  \CZ 

Just  as  freedom  of  information  require- 
ments have  begun  to  open  up  government 
to  citizen  Involvement  and  Impact,  so  a 
stepped-up  flow  of  reliable  Information 
about  products  and  services  will  enable  In- 
dividual consumers  to  discipline  the  com- 
petltlvenese  at  the  market  place,  exercising 
informed  choice. 

Consumers  need  to  have  information  avail- 
able at  the  time  they  are  selecting  products 
or   evaluating   services    Government    devel- 


oped and  approved  consumer  product  test 
protocols  could  bring  consumers  usable  In- 
formation about  the  comparative  perform- 
ance of  competitive  products.  Product  Infor- 
niatlon  should  Include  price,  content  and 
cautionary  data  if  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
individual  could  be  affected.  In  the  case  of 
food,  for  example,  the  product  Information 
needed  Is  unit  price  (with  clearly  marked 
prices  on  all  packaged  items  where  the  con- 
^vimer  now  has  that  protection),  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  contents,  the  major  or 
cliaracterizing  ingredients,  net  or  drained 
weight,  and  open  dating.  Special  information 
of  concern  to  individuals  with  diet-related 
health  problems,  such  as  diabetics,  should  be 
provided.  Where  either  new  or  commonly 
used  substances  are  added  by  processors,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  consumer  should  be 
informed  of  the  fact. 

Pricing  Information  Is  not  onlv  essential 
for  products,  but  also  for  services.  Until  re- 
cently, lawyers,  doctors.  optometrlstE  and 
other  professionals  have  used  their  special 
standing  as  a  shield  against  competition,  not 
unlike  the  medieval  guUds.  Professional 
standards  are  crucial  to  both  consumers  and 
the  service  provider,  but  basic  price  infor- 
mation Is  essential  to  consumers  when  pro- 
fessional service  costs  are  rising.  Pricing  in- 
formation need  not  degrade  services  any  more 
than  It  does  consxuner  products. 

In  fact,  the  quality  and  availability  of 
professional  services  has  become  a  more  seri- 
ous problem  today  than  ever  before.  The  con- 
sumer is  Increasingly  dependent  on  the  pro- 
fessional, and  the  tnxst  which  is  Implied  In 
this  relationship  has  not  always  been  ful- 
filled. The  failure  of  the  medical  profession  lu 
this  regard  Is  a  tragic  example.  Even  now  the 
nation  Is  approaching  a  similar  crucial  point 
In  the  delivery  of  legal  services,  particularly 
for  low  and  middle  Income  consumers.  The 
American  Assembly  on  Law  and  the  Chang- 
ing Society  urges  that  access  to  effective  legal 
service  for  all  Individuals  be  a  fundamsntal 
national  goal.  A  fresh  breeze  of  change  can 
bring  compel tt Ion,  accountability,  costs  and 
quality  control  and  new  delivery  mechanisms 
to  the  provision  of  legal  services.  Private  in- 
terests should  not  be  allowed  to  capture  or 
derail  this  drive  toward  higher  quality  and 
lower  costs  for  legal  services  through  open- 
ing up  the  consumer's  access  to  critical 
Information. 

Premium  costs  for  comparable  life  Insur- 
ance policies  should  be  available  to  con- 
sumers, thvis  Introducing  price  competition 
to  a  service  now  enshrouded  In  confusion 
which  hides  needless  costs.  Hospital  service 
should  Include  Information  which  is  Im- 
portant to  the  hospital  patient.  Reports 
should  be  provided  on  such  items  as  the  ex- 
tent of  needless  siu-gery,  as  determined  by  an 
independent  professional  audit;  the  pattern 
of  drug  prescrlptloii — i.e..  are  tranquilizers 
commonly  prescribed;  the  effectiveness  of  In- 
fection control;  and  other  relevant  Informa- 
tion which  prospective  patients  should  have 
available. 

CONSUMER    FRAUD 

The  federal  fraud  statutes  and  the  civil 
penalties  prescribed  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  have  been  proven  failures 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  perpe- 
trators of  constmier  fraud.  Criminal  sanctions 
are  necessary  to  punish  the  wanton  and 
reckless  actions  of  those  who  prey  on  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  and  the  unstispectlng 
with  deceitful  schemes  and  investment  op- 
portunities. By  making  It  a  crime  to  know- 
ingly engage  in  any  one  of  a  series  of  deflied 
consumer  frauds,  the  Consumer  Fraud  Act 
would  be  a  ma}w  step  towards  rectifying  tbe 
shortcomings  of  the  existing  fabric  of  law 
protectiiig  the  consumer  from  fraudulent 
practices. 
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THE  MEAT  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  looked  Into 
the  meat  import  problem  at  a  hearing  on 
March  15.  My  dLstingulshed  ctdleague 
from  South  Dakota,  Senator  Jm  Abou- 
REZK,  made  what  I  think  was  an  interest- 
ing case  for  stronger  action  to  cut  down 
the  amoimt  of  foreign  beef  flooding  into 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Aboukezk  is  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  595,  a  bill  I  introduced  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing,  and  I  believe  his 
testimony  makes  some  points  that  should 
be  widely  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Abourkzk's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  ffdlows : 
Does  Anyone  Cass  About  U.S.  Livestock 
Produceis? 
(By  Senator  James  Aboukezk) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting  this  state- 
ment today  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee as  a  protest  of  the  tragic  neglect  of  the 
people  who  produce  the  meat  for  the  tables  of 
American  consumers. 

At  the  same  time  VS.  livestock  producers 
are  suffering  ttora  the  severe  effects  of  a  de- 
pression in  their  industry,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  thia  Administration  are  allowing 
meat  products  from  foreign  nations  to  flood 
into  this  country. 

If  you  ask  the  State  Department  why  It  is 
allowing  foreign  countries  to  dump  meat 
here,  you  are  told  that  exports  are  important 
to  these  other  cotintrles.  You  get  a  song  and 
dance  about  what  might  happen  to  the  live- 
stock Industries  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

What  you  don't  hear  from  the  State  De- 
partment Is  one  single  word  of  concern  about 
livestock  producers  here  In  'Oils  country.  It 
leads  me  to  the  question:  Does  anyone  care 
about  tr.S.  Livestock  Producers?  I  don't  think 
anyone  In  the  State  Department,  at  least  at 
the  upper  decision-making  levels,  cares  at 
all  what  happens  to  a  cow-calf  operator  In 
South  Dakota  or  in  Oklahoma  or  in  any  of 
the  states  where  livestock  production  is  an 
impca-tant  industry. 

You  also  hear  from  the  State  Department 
that  it  negotiates  "voluntary  reoliatats"  on 
meat  Imports.  After  what  happened  In  1976, 
the  State  Department's  so-called  restraints 
are  about  as  effective  as  tying  up  a  steer  with 
a  piece  of  string.  It  doesnt  do  any  good. 
that's  for  sure,  but  you  can  still  say  you 
"tried"  to  do  something. 

With  friends  like  the  State  Department  on 
their  Bide,  our  domestic  livestock  Industry 
need  not  bother  to  collect  any  enemies. 

In  1975,  a  year  when  livestock  producers 
were  in  a  terrible  situation  with  the  prices 
they  paid  going  up  and  the  prices  they  re- 
ceived going  down,  the  State  Department 
kept  Itself  busy  tying  strings  around  cattle 
In  Australia  and  in  other  countries  that  like 
to  ship  as  much  of  their  excess  meat  as  pos- 
sible to  the  V£. 

The  1976  quota  level  for  beef  imports  was 
set  at  1,074.3  million  pounds,  based  on  the 
1964  Meat  Import  Control  Act.  and  the  so- 
called  "trigger  level"  was  pegged  at  1,181.7 
million  pounds. 

Those  two  figures  turned  out  to  be  about 
as  meaningful  as  promises  written  in  the 
sand,  or  on  the  ground  In  the  feedlot. 

vmat  actually  happened  was  that  1.208.9 
million  pounds  of  imported  meat  flooded  Into 
the  VS.  That  was  28.9  million  above  USDA's 


estimate  and  27.2  million  pounds  above  tlxe 
trigger  level.  Australian  cattle,  failing  to  be 
restrained  by  the  strings  tied  on  them  by  the 
State  Department,  managed  to  contribute  40 
million  pounds  more  than  that  nation's 
quota.  So,  in  total,  we  allowed  134.6  million 
pounds  more  than  the  official  Import  quota 
to  enter  this  country. 

WIU  any  bands  be  slapped?  WUl  a  lesser 
amount  t>e  allowed  to  be  imported  in  1976  to 
conipensate  for  the  abuses  of  19767 

The  answer,  I  regret  to  say,  is  no.  In  fact, 
we're  going  to  reward  foreign  countries  this 
year  by  allowing  them  to  dump  1,283X)  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  U.S.  market.  That's  a 
jump  of  51.3  million  pounds  over  the  1975 
trigger  level. 

Of  course,  the  State  Department  has  its 
ball  of  string  ready  for  its  annuid  "import 
roping".  But  I  can't  think  of  any  cattle  pro- 
ducer who  rests  easy  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's negotiators  in  the  saddle. 

Whiit  should  be  done?  What  follows  are 
what  I  feel  would  be  helpful  to  our  domestic 
livestock  producers,  with  respect  to  con- 
trolling meat  Imports. 

1.  S.  595.  the  bill  Introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Dewey 
Bailett,  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It 
would  reduce  imports  by  at  least  370  million 
pounds  if  it  were  in  effect  in  1976.  That 
would  be  very  good  news  for  the  producers 
I  represent,  and  it  would  be  good  news  for 
all  livestock  producers  throughout  otir  coun- 
try. 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Department,  the  U.S.  Customs  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ought  to  get 
together  to  flgiire  out  how  to  accurately 
measure  meat  Imparts.  It  is  mart  than  dis- 
heartening to  note  that  in  1976  nobody  could 
agree  <m  how  how  much  Imports  reaUy  did 
exceed  the  quotas.  One  would  suspect  these 
people  of  relying  on  the  Weather  Bureau  foe 
advice — the  forecasts  seem  to  be  equally  reli- 
able. 

3.  I  believe  S.  595  addresses  Itself  to  a  very 
important  problem,  that  of  how  to  relate 
imports  to  the  domestic  situation.  Surely,  it 
makes  good  sense  to  limit  in^Kwts  when 
domestic  production  goes  up.  Bight  now,  t3ie 
best  thing  that  could  happen  for  beef  pro- 
ducers, in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  cut  off 
aU  beef  Imports  until  the  industry  gets  back 
on  Its  feet. 

4.  Because  of  the  widespread  concern 
among  livestock  producers  about  imptxis, 
I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  and  reasonable 
to  Involve  them  more  in  the  process.  Pro- 
ducers should  have  some  direct  input  when 
the  State  Department  does  its  negotiating.  I 
tiitnk  producers  could  give  some  good  advice 
on  how  to  tie  up  those  Imparts.  They  could 
explain  In  plain  language  that  you  can't 
hold  a  steer  back  with  a  piece  of  string.  That 
in  Itself  would  be  a  revelation  over  at  Foggy 
Bott<xn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  submit  my  views  at  this  hearing,  and 
I  truly  hope  that  some  positive  action  can 
result  from  today's  public  discussion. 


SENATOR  DOMENICI  ADDRESSES 
THE  NATIONAL  BIOCON\^RSION 
CX)NPERENCE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dohenici)  in  his  belief 
"that  the  future  of  the  United  States 
and  free  world  depends  on  how  well  we 
respond  in  developing  domestic  energy 
resources  to  keep  us  strong  and  inde- 
pendent as  the  world's  greatest  power  for 
freedom."  I  also  agree,  as  does  my  col- 


league, with  the  words  of  Patzick  Henry 
wlicn  he  said: 

We  are  not  weak  if  we  iise  ttie  neaos  which 
the  Ood  of  ITature  has  pHtoed  In  oiur  power. 

The  able  Senator  was  speaking  of  the 
great  opportunittes  that  are  availaUe  to 
meet  our  country's  energy  needs  through 
devel<vment  of  renewaMe  energy  re- 
sources. In  his  address  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Capturing  the  Sun 
Itirough  Bioconverslon.  the  Senator 
clearly  enunciated  the  potential  that  ex- 
ists for  the  recovery  of  energy  and  ma- 
terials from  s(did  wastes.  He  points  out: 

We  live  in  a  petroleum  society,  indeed  In 
a  petroleum  world,  but  .  .  .  those  petroleum 
resources  are  finite  and  dwindling  fast. 

I  concur  that  we  must  move  quickly 
and  decisively  to  take  advantage  of  the 
energy  that  is  tied  up  in  nature's  abund- 
ance. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMKmci)  since  arriving  in  the  Senate 
has  demonstrated  his  leadership  in  in- 
troducing legislatiim  to  foster  the  i-ecov- 
ery  of  energy  and  materials  from  the 
solid  wastes  that  plague  urban  areas. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  Conimittee  on 
Public  Works  is  moving  toward  consid- 
eration of  amendments,  as  he  advocates, 
to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  greater  energy  re- 
covery through  urban  solid  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  DoKBiaci's  statement, 
outlining  the  potential  for  bioconversion 
energy  technologies,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  following  these  remarks.  The 
speech  of  the  Senator.  'TSloconverslon — 
Unlimited  Opportunities,"  was  presented 
\}etore  a  conference  coordinated  by  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropohtan 
Studies. 

The  Federal  sponsors  were:  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminlslra- 
tion;  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Federal 
Energy  Administrati(Bi ;  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  National  Science 
Foundation;  Department  of  Commerce; 
Department  of  Defense;  Department  of 
the  Interior;  and  Department  of  State. 

Additional  sponsors  were:  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence; American  Gas  Association;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties;  National 
Center  for  Resource  Recovery;  and  Na- 
ticmal  League  of  Cities/U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoaD,  as  follows: 
(Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici 

before   a   Conference   on   "Capturing   the 

Sun  Through  Bioconversion,"  Mar.  11,  1976, 

Washington,  D.C.) 
"BlOCONVESSION — OppoaroNiTiEs  Ukumtted" 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  of  my 
address  today — "Bioconversion — Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited" — reminds  me  of  how  George 
Bernard  Shaw  once  described  marriage.  He 
said  that  "Marriage  is  popular  because  it 
combines  the  maximum  of  temptation  with 
the  maximum  of  opportunity." 

The  popularity  of  marriage  and  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  p<9ularlty  may  have  changed 
somewhat  since  George  Bernard  Shaw  penned 
those  lines,  but  I  think  the  principle  cer- 
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talrUy  appUes  to  the  future  populMlty  of  blo- 
converalon.  To  in«.  btoconveraton  holds  such 
great  opportunlttes  tMcatiae  It  wlU  allow  ua 
to  meet  a  substantial  part  of  our  energy  needs 
by  utilization  of  abundant  natural  processes 
aa  fundamental  and  unchanging  as  the 
temptation  Shaw  had  In  mind. 

In  fact.  It  Is  the  fortuitous  combination  of 
nvaUabUlty  of  vast  quantities  of  materials  for 
bloconverslon  and  the  adaptability  of  eSec- 
tlve  natural  processes  for  conversion  to  en- 
ergy that  convince  me  that  you.  and  others 
like  you.  are  Indeed  developing  an  energy 
thrust  far  more  important  than  those  who 
tend  to  dismiss  bloconverslon  as  a  "minor 
energy  source  full  of  problems",  would  have 
us  believe. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  a  casual  compari- 
son of  projections  of  total  energy  demand 
and  energy  production  from  bloconverslon 
could  leave  the  Impression  that  the  title  of 
my  talk  Is  a  gross  exaggeration,  an  exercise 
all  of  you  know  politicians  avoid  like  the 
plague.  But  absolute  quantities  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  so  I'll  try  to  explain  to  you 
why  from  my  perspective  aa  a  national  legis- 
lator, bloconverslon  is  an  attractive  and  Im- 
portant energy  option  which  we  ought  to 
pvu-sue  with  vigor  and  purpose. 

Given  the  composition  of  this  audience.  I 
must  confess  that  In  enumerating  the  virtues 
of  blomass  conversion,  I  feel  somewhat  like 
a  preacher  preaching  to  the  choir.  Please 
bear  with  me  If  you  begin  to  feel  like  you  are 
being  subjected  to  a  needlessly  high  level  of 
overkill. 

We  live  In  a  petroleiun  society,  indeed  a 
petroleum  world,  but  we  all  realize  that  those 
petroleum  resources  are  finite  and  dwindling 
fast.  While  the  world  remains  In  the  petro- 
leum age.  we  Americans  must  utilize  every 
means  at  our  disposal  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  petroleum.  To  me.  that  trans- 
lates Into  a  mandate  that  we  utilize  every 
one  of  ovir  other  available  natxiral  resources 
and  take  full  advantage  of  natures  many 
and  varied  processes  to  help  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  supplies  that  are 
exorbitantly  expensive  and  subject  to  Inter- 
ruption without  notice  or  reason.  In  our 
present  circumstances,  another  embargo  of 
Arab  oil  would  create  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion, threatening  our  natioiial  security  and 
our  very  way  of  life.  It  only  makes  good  sense 
for  us  to  move  quickly  and  decisively  to  take 
advantage  of  the  energy  tied  up  in  nature's 
abundance,  most  of  It  in  materials  we  nov 
waste  In  an  utterly  shameful  fa>hlon. 

To  those  who  say  that  in  the  near  term, 
bloconverslon  can  have  little  impact.  I  Just 
want  to  mention  the  energy  content  of  mu- 
nicipal wastes  in  thU*  country.  It  is  e.stimalt  cl, 
as  I'm  sure  has  already  been  pointed  out.  th.it 
our  cities  of  over  400.000  population  generate 
approximately  50  millions  tons  of  organic 
material  each  year.  Add  to  that  the  500  or  .=0 
million  tons  of  organic  material  produced  by 
agricultural  actlvitleis  each  year,  and  ynu 
have  va5t  potential  for  energy  canver-^ilon. 

I'd  like  to  take  a  moment  to  dl.=cuso;  the 
urban  solid  waste  aspect  of  bloconverslon 
becaiu-e  in  that  connection  I  don't  feci  like 
the  new  kid  on  the  block  In  talking  to  this 
audience.  During  my  first  year  In  the  Sena'o. 
1973.  I  became  convinced  that  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  legislation  we  were  consider- 
ing In  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
did  not  focus  sufficiently  on  the  energy  re- 
covery aspects  of  solid  wa.'Jte  treatment  In 
March  of  1974,  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  I 
called  the  Energy  and  Resources  Recovery  Art 
of  1974  for  the  very  purpose  of  provjdinp 
greater  emphasis  on  the  recovery  of  ener<s'y 
from  urban  solid  wastes.  I  am  sorry  to  relate 
that  neither  my  blU  or  any  bill  with  greater 
focus  on  energy,  got  enacted  by  the  93rd 
Congress. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  I  Introduced  my  bill 
again,  modified  somewhat  to  be  a  little  more 
modest  In  Ite  breadth  and  effect.  To  date, 
we  have  not  acted  In  the  94th  Congress,  but 


I  am  hopeful  for  meaningful  amendments  to 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  other  leg- 
islative thrusts  this  year  to  Improve  the 
climate  for  greater  energy  recovery  from 
tirban  solid  wastes. 

I  intend  to  pursue  that  course,  one  of  the 
Initial  legislative  thrusts  I  set  for  myself  as 
a  Senator  because  I  know  firsthand  what  a 
problem  disposal  of  solid  wastes  can  be  for 
a  city.  Had  I  realized  when  I  was  Mayor  of 
Albuquerque  some  of  the  things  I  know  now 
about  the  energy  and  resource  potential  of 
urban  trash,  I  would  have  been  even  more 
frustrated  and  disappointed  that  we  weren't 
taking  advantage  of  a  genuine  opportunity. 

Ill  conclude  my  promotion  of  energy  con- 
servation of  urban  solid  wastes  by  quoting 
from  a  Report  to  the  Cont^re-'^s  by  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Oflice  in  February  of  1975 
which  stated: 

Approximately  80  peneui  of  the  total  an- 
nual municipal  waste  Is  combustible  and 
could  be  used  to  generate  energy  If  recovery 
were  practiced  in  all  major  urban  areas. 

Tlie  energy  produced  would  be  equivalent 
to: 

About  1.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  en- 
ergy consumption. 

Tlie  Nation's  entire  energy  consumption 
for  residential  and  commercial  lighting. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  1972  direct  oil 
Imports  from  the  Middle  East. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  energy  that  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

The  GAO  report  then  recommended  that 
"the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
should  continue  to  promote  development  of 
materials — energy  recovery  systems." 

I  rest  my  case  on  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  undisputed  proposition  that,  whatever  the 
actual  quantities,  every  BTU  obtained  from 
these  sources  In  the  near  term  reduces  our 
reliance  on  foreign  petroleum  by  that 
amount  plus  the  bonus  of  all  the  many  addi- 
tional beneftus  I  intend  to  mention  later. 

How  alxjut  the  long  term,  which  I  wUl 
characterize  quaintly  as  the  post-petroleum 
era?  There  are  those  who  tend  to  dotvnplay 
bloconverslon  and  other  "lesser"  energy 
sources  by  ur^'l  ig  that  we  concentrate  our 
research  and  development  efforts  on  hlgh- 
technolojry  R&D  for  a  limited  number  of 
hlghly-sophmticated.  hardware- oriented  ways 
to  produce  vast  Individual  quantities  of  en- 
ergy, primarily  in  the  form  of  electricity.  I 
want  it  understood  that  I  have  nothing 
against  a:iy  of  these  proposals,  such  as  the 
liquid  metal  breeder  reactor,  the  synthetic 
fuels  program  or  central  station  solar  facili- 
ties, in  fact  I  s'.ipport  them,  but  I  don't  think 
we  should  leave  out  bloconverslon. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  wide  range  of  energy  op- 
tions and  never  again  get  otirselves  In  the 
bind  that  can  result  from  too  great  a  reliance 
on  one  or  a  few  energy  technologies.  In  any 
event,  we  cctalnly  should  not  disregard 
other  options  before  those  major  technolo- 
gies are  developed,  proven  and  producing;. 

There  Is  no  question  that  In  the  long  term 
bloconverslon  can  play  a  significant  role  by 
anyone's  ynrd  stick.  ERD.'V  estimates  that  Its 
programs  to  generate  fuels  fr.om  blomas.s 
could  prodtice  about  10  quadrillion  BTU's 
per  year  ty  2020  That  is  between  5  and  6 
percent  of  the  projected  total  U.S.  energy  de- 
mat;d  In  2020  even  without  covintlng  the 
energy  production  from  ur'oau  solid  wastes 
whlcli  could  run  as  hlf;h  vis  an.ther  3  quad- 
rillion BTU's  per  year  by  that  time. 

Some  estimates  Indicate  that  the  total 
contribution  of  blomass  couver-viou  could 
reach  as  high  as  10  or  11  percent  of  o\ir  do- 
mestic energy  consumption  by  2020.  an 
amount  that  to  my  way  of  thinking  puts 
bloconverslon  development  beyond  the  need 
for  further  Justlflc<»tlon.  But  even  if  the 
numbers  were  .ot  all  that  encouraging,  num- 
bers alone,  particularly  those  arrived  at  In 
the  speculative  munner  nece.ssiuily  involved 
in  energy  projeitlons.  should  not  be  disposi- 
tive of  the  Lsi>iie  Other  benefits,  as  to  which 
there  ii  1.0  spcc.il.itioji.  de.sci\e  L-oi;sldcrMtlon. 


My  time  grows  short,  and  since  you  are 
aware  of  these  benefits,  I'll  not  belabor  the 
point.  General  awareness  of  these  benefits, 
however.  Is  extremely  Important  In  generat- 
ing the  public  interest  and  support  so  essen- 
tial to  success  of  any  venture  depending 
to  a  large  extent  on  publlce  sector  acceptance 
at  all  levels  of  go\ernment  and  by  the  energy 
industry. 

The  public,  government  officials.  Industry 
and  the  Congress  ought  to  be  aware  that  the 
following  benefits  Euid  advantages  are 
among  those  associated  with  bloconverslon: 

Storage  and  use  almost  at  will. 

Forever  renewable. 

Lower  in  adverse  ecological  effects  in  most 
cases. 

Abundant  sources  In  the  United  States. 

Marginally  useful  lands  and  waters  can  be 
put  to  beneficial  use. 

Finally,  bloconverslon  can  be  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  an  assortment  of  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  adjusted  in  kind  and 
quantity  depending  on  demand  and  eco-.iom- 
Ics — the  theme  of  today's  program. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  definite  benefits  which  will  not  be 
In  the  form  of  tangible  products  such  as  fer- 
tilizer or  animal  feed. 

Many  of  these  processes  will  actually  re- 
duce pollution  and  eliminate  what  are  now 
tremendously  difficult  and  expensive  prob- 
lems across  the  country,  and  indeed,  around 
the  world.  As  an  illustration,  the  1974  GAO 
report  I  referred  to  earlier,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  solid  waste  threatens  to  become 
the  number  one  environmental  problem  in 
cost  even  If  not  recognized  as  such  by  public 
concern. 

There  are  also  vast  economic  benefits  to  be 
realized,  which  Is  not  surprising  since  with 
bloconverslon  nature  gives  us  such  a  boost, 
a  boost  which  for  the  most  part  Is  without 
significant  cost.  Bloconverslon  may  call  into 
serious  question  the  economic  principle  I 
happen  to  embrace  that  "there  ain't  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch."  To  draw  the  analogy 
further,  I  think  that  with  a  bloconverslon- 
type  lunch  you  may  get  the  salad  bar  thrown 
In  for  free.  If  you've  been  to  some  of  the  res- 
taurants around  D.C..  you'd  probably  agree 
that  In  many  cases  the  salad  bar  Is  the  best 
feature  of  the  whole  meal. 

Regarding  economics,  a  current  report  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  In  discussing  the  Im- 
pact of  bloconverslon  of  organic  materials  to 
methane,  predicts  that  a  new  multl-bUUon 
dollar  protein  food  and  methane  fuel  Indus- 
try would  be  created  If  high  protein  cells  In 
digested  sludge  were  recovered  and  excess 
fresh  water  or  marine  algae  were  grown.  This 
Is  a  very  small  part  of  the  wide  range  of  blo- 
mass conversion  processes,  indicative  of  the 
vast  economic  potential  for  our  nation  from 
blomass  conversion. 

As  a  final  advantage.  I  would  say  that  It 
appcBrs  to  me  that  bloconverslon  is  well 
within  our  nation's  capacity  to  develop,  both 
technologically  and  financially.  ERDA's  FY 
77  budget  does  not  contain  a  large  amount 
for  Its  Fuels  From  Blomass  Program — only 
about  4.3  million  dollars  In  budget  authority 
and  3  million  dollars  for  outlays.  Frankly,  I 
think  that's  a  little  low  and  the  Congress 
may  increase  It.  But,  Its  the  order  of  magni- 
tude that's  Important  t>ecause  there  is  so 
much  of  benefit  that  can  result  from  the 
orderly  development  which  can  be  supported 
by  such  a  modest  level  of  public  investment. 

In  conclusion,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I'd 
like  to  encourage  you  In  all  your  efforts  to 
Inciease  energy  production,  because,  as  I  in- 
duaied  earlier,  there  is  no  more  important 
task  we  havo  as  a  nation.  I  don't  apologize 
for  waving  the  fiag  or  beating  the  drum, 
f<?p!iiig  as  I  honestly  do  that  the  future  of 
the  I'nlted  States  and  the  free  world  de- 
pe:id :  on  how  well  we  respond  in  developing 
domestic  energy  resoiirces  to  keep  us  strong 
;>nil     independent    a-s    the    world's    greatest 
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pawar  far  fi««doiii.  Tou  Imm  todaf  are  en> 
gaged  In  ma<"*'-^<"<"g  that  ladipeikdaBoa  and 
strength  by  poatar  raKNires  laii— 'wtloti 
and  mve  cffeettve  utUlaatlan  oC  Batan*  moA 
Its  ftmdammtel  prooeaeee.  X  eommand  you 
and  tltank  you  for  that  effort  becaaee  I  aene 
with  Fatttck  Henry  who,  uoder  far  different 
but  equally  appropriate  drcnaaetancee,  aaM: 
"We  are  not  weak  U  we  use  the  means  whieh 
the  God  of  Nature  haa  placed  in  oar  power." 
Thank  you  aiMl  good  ludc. 


SENATOR  MATHIAS  SMLAKB  ON 
ISRAEL  AND  MIDEAST  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1976,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Mathias.  of  Maryland, 
made  a  speech  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y..  at 
the  Westchester  division  dinner  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  Appeal. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Mathias  on 
that  occasion  revealed  the  high  level  of 
sensitivity  and  insight  which  we  have 
crane  to  associate  with  his  work  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  a  good  perspective  on 
Mideast  problems  and  he  is  a  proven 
friend  of  the  rest  in  United  States-Israel 
relations  of  many  years  standing.  I  be- 
lieve that  Setwtor  IIatrus'  remarks  at 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  Amieal 
dinner  wHl  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  (he  Senate. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Mathias'  speech  be  iMinted  in 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  oitiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 
Westchesteb  D1VI610M  Danns  Aim-DsFAiu- 

noN  LxAccK  Appeal,  Maicb  10.  1070,  Post 

Chesttb.  N.T. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  herertonlght  and  to 
take  part  in  this  program  honoring  Con- 
gressman Richard  Ottinger.  I  have  known 
Dick  Ottinger  since  he  first  came  to  the 
House.  We  served  together  there  In  both  the 
89th  and  90th  Congresses,  and  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  quality  of  his  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  country.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me  that  he  should  have  beeh 
chosen  to  receive  your  community  service 
award. 

I  congratulate  him  for  deserviog  the  honor. 

The  record  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  lieague 
Is  what  gives  luster  to  the  awards  you  make. 
As  President  Kennedy  observed  when  he  re- 
ceived your  National  Demooratlc  League 
award  in  1962.  the  Leagtie  "should  itself  be 
receiving  an  honor  for  distlngiitahfirt  con- 
tribution to  the  enrichment  of  America's 
democratic  legacy.  Your  tireless  piirsuit  of 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  Americans  has 
made  a  lasting  and  substantial  contribution 
to  our  democracy." 

Prom  Its  founding  In  1913,  the  League  con- 
sistently has  sought  to  Identify  and  to  elim- 
inate bigotry  and  prejudice  Irom  our  na- 
tional life.  The  true  measure  of  the  League's 
vision  and  of  its  contribution  Uee  In  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  confined  your  efforts  to  sit- 
uations affecting  Jews,  tout  rather  have  ex- 
tended them  to  embrace  all  who  belong  to  ra- 
cial or  religious  minorities.  Tour  alms  have 
not  been  parodhlal.  As  a  reeult,  an  Americana 
are  indebted  to  you  for  helping  to  cleanse  our 
social  and  political  atnx>9bcf«. 

Toni^t  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  sub- 
ject which  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us — 
the  Middle  East.  This  too,  I  believe,  is  an  area 
where  parochial  approaches  and  parochial 
alms  will  not  produce  lasting  reaulta. 

The  subject  Is  very  mwAi  on  my  mind  to- 
night beeanae  I  will  be  vUltiiig  the  Ulddle 


again  early  next  month  to  review  the 
sltuaUflii  tbere  and  to  update  the  Impres- 
simis  X  gatluied  on  my  vtrite  to  Israel,  .for- 
^f^,  4^Pt  and  Syria  last  aprtng. 

It  Is  alBo  on  my  mind  beeaase  tbe  ^>ina- 
prlatlcHis  bill  for  mOttary  aealstanoe  to  DEzael 
la  now  beface  the  subeocnmittee  <m  Fortign 
Operations  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Oommttee  aa.  which  I  serve. 

That  measure,  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
ttaieh.  4.  provides  (TOO  million  for  security 
support  aaristance,  $1.5  billion  in  foreign 
military  aaalstanoe  sales,  and  a  $160  million 
giant  for  foreign  exchange  oasts.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Rpnate  will  not  reduce  the  amounts 
pieaaUMd  in  the  bill,  which  means  that  over 
the  next  year  ovw  %AX  faUll<m  will  be  avall- 
atale  for  tbe  defensive  needs  of  Israel.  This 
figure,  of  course,  includes  loans  and  sales 
as  well  as  grant  money. 

I  predict  passage  of  this  appropriation — 
including  adequate  funds  for  the  transi- 
tlcHial  quarter — so  confidently  because  tha« 
is  a  clear  and  continuing  consensus  that 
American  policy  m  the  Middle  Bast  must  be 
predicated  upon  Insuring  the  independence 
and  security  of  the  State  ot  Israel. 

Senator  Inouye,  the  chairman  of  ovu:  For- 
eign (^>erations  Subcommittee,  and  I  trav- 
eled to  the  Middle  East  together  last  ^ring 
with  a  large  staff  In  order  to  lay  the  factual 
basis  for  legislation  and  a(>proiHlatlons. 
IXiring  our  visit,  we  talked  wtUi  the  heads 
at  the  Arab  states  we  visited  as  wdl  with 
a  wide  range  of  Israeli  officials,  including 
Price  Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister 
Alloa.  Since  then  I  tiave  continued  to  explore 
a£^ects  of  the  Middle  Bast  problem  with 
American  experts,  both  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  within  tiM  academic  cooununity.  I 
have  also  met  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
and  other  Israeli  officials  who  Iiave  visited 
here. 

Through  these  discussions,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  the  funds  being  provided 'in  the 
military  assistance  bill  wiU  not  only  be  ade- 
quate to  ttie  immediate  defense  of  Israel,  but 
that  they  will  provide  that  extra  measure 
of  support  necessary  to  deter  any  casual  ad- 
venturism by  Israel's  neighbors. 

I  have  found  that  to  appreciate  tbe  prob- 
lems Israel  faces  it  Is  not  enough  to  know  you 
are  dealing  with  a  beleaguered  cotmtry  of 
three  million  peoirie  attempting  to  combat 
the  hostility  of  100  million  people.  Tou  must 
also  be  able  to  visualize  the  grim  geographi- 
cal resditles  of  Israel's  position. 

This  was  brought  hrane  to  me  last  year 
while  fiying  with  Oeneral  Allon  in  a  stripped 
down  DC-3.  We  were  near  the  Golan  Heights, 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  2500  feet,  when  he 
leaned  over  and  pointed  out  of  the  window. 
'Tliere",  he  shouted  over  the  din  of  the  en- 
gines, "There  is  our  problem". 

There,  within  clear  view,  immediately  to 
the  west  was  the  Mediterranean  sparkling  in 
the  stm  and  directly  to  the  east  was  Jordan. 
It  did  not  take  a  highly  trained  military 
strategist  to  get  bis  point. 

One  hopeful  aspect  of  the  military  as- 
sistance bill  we  are  now  considering  is  that 
it  also  provides  funds  for  an  early  warning 
system  In  the  Slnal.  This  first,  tentative, 
American-Israeli-Egyptian  attempt  at  co- 
operation could,  if  successful,  set  the  stage 
for  other  cooperative  efforts.  It  could  help 
create  an  enviroiuuent  in  which  Israel  and 
Kgypt  might  consider  settling  their  differ- 
ences by  negotiation  rather  than  by  confron- 
tation. 

Although  there  is  some  small  reason  for 
hope  In  this,  no  one  can  be  really  sanguine 
atx>ut  the  prospects  for  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  Events  in  the  area  spin 
across  the  headlines  at  a  frightening  pace — 
internecine  carnage  in  Lebanon,  volatility  in 
Syria,  fanaticism  in  Libya,  and,  alwajrs  and 
everywhere  hovering  like  a  dark  phantom  in 
the  background,  is  tbe  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  On  a  different  level,  but  an 


equally  worrisome  element  m  tbe  Middle  East 
puiKle,  an  bdllons  of  petrodOHais  available 
from  Kuwait  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Other  factOTB  that  must  be  weighed  in  any 
diplomatic  equation  that  seeks  to  untangle 
the  skem  of  confilctmg  Interests  m  the 
Middle  East  are  the  nattuv  of  America's 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  general 
and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  in  par- 
ticular, and,  of  course,  otu*  continuing  de- 
mand for  energy. 

We  are,  I  believe,  at  a  crucial  point  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  the  opportunity  now 
to  tmbend  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the 
moderate  Arab  States  and  I  believe  we  must 
do  this  in  the  interest  of  long-range  security 
for  Israel.  That  is  why  I  wiU  vote  for  the 
limited  funds  for  supimrt  assistance  to  Arab 
countries  contained  m  tbe  present  appro- 
priation biU. 

Without  in  any  way  dimlnishlne  its  sup- 
port for  Israel,  the  United  States  must  try 
to  improve  its  relations  wiUi  moderate  Arab 
States.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  tluit  any 
improvement  in  our  relations  with  re- 
sponsible Arab  States  must  have  a  concomi- 
tant and  desirable  effect  on  IsraH's  position. 

We  shotild  certainly  be  cautious  and  prag- 
matic In  our  approach  to  tliese  Arab  States. 
We  must  make  to  clear  to  them  that  Israels 
future  is  not  negotiable.  But  we  must  not 
turn  our  backs  on  any  chance  of  moving 
closer  to  the  negotiating  table.  The  closer  we 
can  get  the  Arab  States  to  the  peace  table, 
the  nearer  we  will  be  to  securing  a  stable 
future  for  Israel. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  Israel's  poRitton 
that  I  would  like  to  menUon  tonight  because 
it  is  equally  as  important  to  Israel's  ulti- 
mate s\irvlval  as  is  nilltary  assistance.  That 
aspect  Is  Israel's  need  for  economic  support. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  lias  already 
made  an  enormous  contribution  in  this  area 
by  focusing  public  attention  on  the  Arab 
boycott  of  firms  doing  business  with  the 
State  of  Israel.  But  much  more  remains  to 
be  done 

My  conversations  with  various  Israeli  offi- 
cials leave  me  in.  no  doubt  that,  without  a 
substantial  infusion  of  economic  support. 
Israel's  future  is  bleak  indeed.  If  peace  by 
some  miracle  came  to  the  Middle  East  to- 
morrow, Israeli  condition  still  would  not  be 
very  healthy. 

Twenty-eight  years  of  living  as  a  "garri- 
son state"  have  taken  their  toll  and  the 
fabric  of  the  Israeli  economy  is  stndned  and 
tattered.  The  statistics  are  60l>ering.  Under 
attack  from  the  moment  of  birth,  Israel  has 
had  to  devote  31  percent  of  her  gross  national 
product  to  military  expenditures.  Tliis  Is  a 
staggering  percentage.  In  our  country,  U 
would  represent  an  expenditure  of  $600  bil- 
lion a  year  on  defense.  In  fact,  we  spend  only 
about  6  percent  of  our  gross  national  produc  t 
on  defense. 

Israeli  citizens,  with  their  pheuonienal 
morale,  have  supported  their  oversized  de- 
fense expenditure  but  it  has  produced  the 
highest  tax  rate  of  any  country  in  the 
world — 60  percent  on  median  incomes. 

Israel's  economic  imperatives  have  resuUed 
in  an  austere  domestic  economy  which  pro- 
duces a  limited  supply  of  consumers'  goods 
and  tlUs,  in  turn,  has  led  to  an  almost  un- 
believable Infiation  rate  of  60  percent  over 
tbe  past  two  years. 

These  stark  facts  have  been  overshadowed 
by  the  more  obvious  and  dramatic  facts  of 
Israel's  military  situation,  but  they  are  facts 
that  must  be  addressed  if  Israel  is  to  remain 
a  viable  nation. 

I  believe  we  must  turn  our  attention 
urgently  to  Israel's  economic  problems.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  seek  to  encourage  sui 
improvement  in  Israel's  relations  with  her 
Arab  neighbors  we  should  focus  ovir  atten- 
tion on  achieving  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary security  for  Israci. 

Then,  if  some  sign  of  Arab  interest  in  co- 
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operation  Is  forthconilug,  Idi'ael  will  be  In 
a  position  to  play  her  trump  card.  That  card 
Is  her  technical  know-how. 

Is  It  Tlslonarjr  to  see  a  future  where  the 
Israeli  people  will  Join  In  a  partnership  to 
provide  the  sclentlflc,  technological  and  cul- 
tural leadership  that  could  bring  the  entire 
Middle  East  Into  bloom? 

Is  it  naive  to  hope  that  the  promise  of 
.such  a  renaissance  might  be  equally  attrac- 
tive to  all  the  people  of  that  deeply  acarred 
and  war-wearied  area? 

Is  It  hopelessly  impractical  to  bplieve  that 
at  last  the  time  has  come  for  the  Hon  to  lie 
down  with  the  lamb"* 

It  seems  to  mc  thp  aUernativtr.  aie 
uathlnk.ible 


GEICOS  FINANCIAL   CRISIS   18    L'N- 
RELATED  TO  NO-FAULT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  storie.s  in  the  press  lately 
about  the  financial  problems  of  GEICO, 
the  Government  Employee^  Insurance 
Co.  GEICO  recently  shocked  consumers 
and  the  business  v.orld  when  it  repoited 
fourth-quarter  losses  of  $106  million, 
bringing  the  total  full  year  looses  to  $124 
million. 

Since  more  than  90  percent  of  GEICO's 
business  is  in  the  area  of  private  passen- 
ger automobiles  and  since  GEICO  oper- 
ates heavily  in  no-fault  States,  there  ha.s 
been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  no-fault  concept  itself  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  company's  financial 
crisis.  Some  spokesmen  for  GEICO  have 
attempted  to  explain  their  enormous 
losses  by  blaming  them  on  the  "excep- 
tionally severe  impact  of  inflation  .  .  . 
aggravated  by  the  unexpeitedly  adver.se 
effect  of  no-fault  law.s.  ' 

But  is  no-fault  really  tu  blame  for 
GEICO's  financial  problems? 

Emphaticalh  nr>.  according  to  recent 
reports  by  GEICO  financial  onalysts. 

Con.-^ider  the  following  item.^; 

First.  Press  reports  that  GEICO  Iia.s 
attributed  its  losses  to  no-l«ult  are  inac- 
curate. In  a  letter  dated  March  16.  1976, 
to  the  National  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Insurers,  the  President  of  GEICO. 
Ralph  Peck,  stated  that  the  pre<is  was 
completely  incorrect  in  statins  that 
GEICO  Identified  a  $6  million  lo.ss  under 
New  Jersey's  no-fault  insurance  law  l:tst 
year.  Mr.  Peck  said  that — 

We  have  not  piib!lsl\ed  any  re:  ults  i*iiirli 
attempt  'o  identify  losjet  due  to  no-lniiU.  in 
any  stale.  .  .  .  A*-  no  time  has  GEICO  piib- 
liclv  IdentiaeU  nrv  pftrtlcnlar  amount  of  loss 
as    bem^    attnhutiible    to    no-':<iiit    in    any 

Second.  Accorduig  to  one  ot  GEICOs 
top  financial  advisers.  Mr.  Frank  Weil, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Company  of 
Paine.  Webber.  Jnck.son,  and  CurtLs.  Inc.. 
no-fault  had  really  not  contributed  much 
to  GEICO's  problem.  He  said  that  the 
major  difSculty  had  b*»en  n  failure  to 
"adiust  to  change." 

He  .'iaid:  . 

A>  ihe  number  t>f  NpcUcv  l.d'.cit  is  cif  ilio 
company  Increased,  thfe  deyiee  of  preferred 
risk  changed.  OEICO  Tiad  grcit  niurV.etlnK, 
t'l.i  it  didn't  change  with  chan^ins  times  - 
its  ■.ii~'r.-inal  assumptions  were  false. 

Third.  In  a  letter  to  GEICO  pollcy- 
lioldeis.  Mr.  M.  D.  Knight  III.  reglorial 
vioe  president  for  OEICO,  explained  the 
fi!-ise  of  recent  rate  i'.^.nca^es  brought 


about  by  the  company's  financial  diffi- 
culty. According  to  GEICO  Vice  Presi- 
dent Knight,  the  cause  of  GEICO's  prob- 
lems were  primarily  inflation.  He  ex- 
plained the  rate  increases  this  way: 

Writing  Insurance  rates  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  inflationary  spiral  which  has  adverse- 
ly aflected  ali  sectors  of  our  national  econ- 
or  J-  Tlie  auto  in.surance  indu.stry  is  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  influtiun.  For  example, 
hospital  and  medi(';tl  e.xpcnseH.  as  well  aa 
the  cost  of  auto  parts  and  repair  work,  have 
been  rising  fatter  than  prices  in  general. 
During  a  recent  21-monlli  period,  the  United 
St,ate.-<  Department  of  Lal>or's  Consumer 
Price  Index  revealed  that  medical  care  ex- 
pense.s  rose  12.5',.  and  auto  repair  and  main- 
tenance costs  rose  14  2  .  .  in  cninpuriMin  to 
an  overall  price  rise  of  !>.3 

Not  once  did  Mr.  Knight  cite  .^tate  no- 
lault  plans  as  even  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  increase  in  premium  rates  for 
GEICO  policyholders.  It  would  .seem  that 
while  .some  GEICO  executives  would  like 
to  blame  no-fault  for  their  niLsmanage- 
ment  and  inaccuiate  assessment  of  the 
uiiiurance  market,  they  camiot  in  good 
conscience  make  .'-uch  claims  to  their 
policyholders. 

Fourth.  The  Wa:  IniigLon  To.  t  repoited 
one  former  GKTCO  claims  emplo. ee  as 
saying: 

Anyi>ne  witii  smarts  ksiew  it  would  liap- 
f)en  .  offlclals  hoped  It  would  l)e  covered 
up  by  profits  of  expanding  buslne.s,s,  but  In- 
flation got  them  in  a  bind.  They  started 
pushlnp  for  expiumion  to  get  volume,  pre- 
mliun  doliarti  .  p:\A  to  not  offend  cu.stom- 
ers.  t'lpv  approved  claims  they  should  not 
iirtvf    ■  Employees  knew  a  bust  was  coming." 

l!i  .short.  GEICO's  problems  arc  rcluicct 
to  inflation,  inaccurate  actuarial  as- 
sumr)tions.  the  failure  to  select  the  best 
risks,  and  imderwritinc;  losses  brought 
about  i)v  the  stock  iiiarket.  The  claim  by 
sonic  cmbarrasocd  GEICO  executives 
that  nu-fault  is  to  blame  is  ;)  bum  rap. 


COViFtlBUTIONS  M.A.DE  BY  THE 
IRISH 

Ml  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident.  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Infiuirer  by  John  Joseph  Sweeney,  Jr.. 
member  of  the  board  of  management  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  Saint  PatHck.  points 
to  the  many  contributions  made  by 
Irish-Americans  and  native-born  Irish- 
men 

I  ask  unanimous  rotvsent  that  this 
letter  to  the  editor  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  RF.conD, 
.is  follows: 

GkF\r    Davs    i'jiEN.    Toil — Ibi.su    .Among 

FcrNDIM.      PMifi'.RS 

7..  /'.      Eililor 

During  this  Bicentennial  when  we  cele- 
brate Saint  Patrick's  Day.  native  born  Irish- 
men and  those  of  us  of  Irish  descent  In  the 
Delaware  Valley  should  try  to  recollect  the 
(,Tf  It  rontri'juticni  whlcii  the  Iri.sli  rr.ade 
to  tills  coimtry  200  years  ago. 

Charles  Thomson,  a  native  of  County  Der- 
ry,  Ireland,  wu i  the  secrt-tary  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  recorded  the  minutes 
of  tlif  first  meetini'  in  Curpenters'  Hall. 

The  Deciarntio'i  of  Independence  was 
sit:ned  by  eleven  Irishmen;  John  Hancock, 
pre.=!ldent  of  the  CouKress,  Matthew  Thorton, 
John  Hart,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor, 
Oi-o-.i"  Reed,  Tlio!i.i;:-<  Mi.Ke,i:j.  f'li,Trlf<.s  Car- 


roll, Edward  Rutledge,  Ttionuu  Lynch, 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Twenty-two  generals  of  the  Oontineatal 
Army  were  native  born  Irishmen  or  sons  or 
[grandsons  of  native  bom  IrUbmen.  As  we 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  let  us  re- 
member the  words  of  Colonel  John  Parke 
Custls.  an  adopted  son  of  George  Washington. 
"Of  the  operatives  of  the  war — the  aoldlers  I 
mean — up  to  the  coming  of  the  French.  Ire- 
land furnished  in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred 
to  one  of  any  nation  whatever.  Then  honored 
by  the  3.000  old  services  of  the  sons  of  Erin 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  Let  the  Sham- 
rock be  entwined  with  the  Laurels  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Truth  and  Justice,  guiding 
the  pen  of  history,  inscribe  on  the  tablets 
ot  AinetiC4i's  remembrance.  Eternal  Gratitude 
111  Irislunen.' 

JoiiK'  JosKf  H  .Sweeney  Jr., 
MemtCT  oj  the  Boarcf  of  Manapevtrnt  of 
the  friendly  Sons  o/  Saint  Patrvk 

mil  AD^LPHi*. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  strong  endorse- 
ment of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
100.  and  to  state  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  scientific  and  engineering 
societies  for  their  outstanding  steward- 
ship of  the  congressional  science  and  en- 
gineering fellowship  programs. 

Many  of  the  issues  facing  the  Congreiis 
huve  significant  technological  compo- 
nents. It  is,  therefore,  essential  tliat  in- 
dividuals with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  science  and  technology 
be  available  to  assist  the  Congress  in  car- 
rying out  its  legislative  functions.  To  ig- 
nore, or  fail  to  pay  adequate  attention  to, 
questions  related  to  science  and  tech- 
nology is  surely  to  invite  crises  in  the 
futiur^.  whether  related  to  health,  energy 
sui^jly.  national  security,  or  many  other 
critiiul  aspects  of  national  welfare. 

The  congressional  science  and  enfei- 
uecring  fellowship  program  represents 
ah  important  step  in  insuring  that  the 
Congress  has  the  technical  expertise  to 
help  make  science  and  technologj'  more 
responsive  to  human  needs.  The  Senate 
Conunerce  Committee  was  fortimate  in 
early  1973  to  be  the  first  congressional 
committee  to  have  a  science  and  engi- 
neering fellow.  Since  tliat  time,  we  have 
had  two  other  science  and  engineering 
fellows  on  the  committee  stafif,  one  of 
whom  has  now  accepted  a  permanent 
staff  position. 

Tlie  committee's  experience  with  these 
fellows  has  been  excellent.  The  scientific 
and  engineering  societies  have  done  an 
extremely  careful  job  of  screening  their 
candidates,  and  these  candidates  have 
uniformly  demonstrated  intelUsrence,  Ini- 
tiative, and  an  ability  to  rapidly  apply 
their  skills  to  the  legislative  process. 

This  program  has  also  greatly  facili- 
tated communication  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  scientific  and  technoloerlcal 
community.  Such  communication  Is  crit- 
ical if  the  Congress  is  to  receive  Uie  best 
technical  and  scientific  advice  wi  com- 
plex Issues. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
gressional science  and  engineering  fel- 
lowship program  has  greatly  benefited 
the   Congress  and   the  Nation,  and  Z 
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strongly  encourage  the  participating  so- 
cieties to  contin  ae  and  expand  it  in  tbe 
coming  years. 


ENERGY  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
speech  by  an  eminent  New  York  invest- 
ment banker,  Mr.  Steven  Fenster,  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  who  specializes  in  the 
energy  field,  contains  some  interesting 
and  exciting  new  thoughts  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  private  sector  to  finance 
our  energy  future.  I  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Fenster  analyzes  the  critical  ques- 
tion of  what  we  can  expect  from  the 
private  sector  with  only  a  modest  amount 
of  governmental  input.  The  answer, 
when  one  avoids  the  simplistic  solutions, 
is  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  priv- 
ate sector  to  raise  and  invest  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  develop  the  new  forms  of 
energy  that  now  loom  on  the  techno- 
logical horizon;  furthermore,  the  amount 
that  is  developed  is  likely  to  be  done  only 
by  the  huge  multinational  c(Hnpanies, 
which  alone  are  capable  of  raising  suffi- 
cient debt  to  finance  any  of  these  under- 
takings. 

No  matter  what  estimate  one  uses  for 
the  capital  needs  of  the  energy  industry 
over  the  next  two  decades,  it  is  clear 
that  those  needs  will  not  be  raised 
through  traditional  private  chaimels. 
Some  form  of  governmental  financing 
assistance  is  needed,  and  it  is  needed 
soon. 

Although  this  speech  was  given  be- 
fore I  introduced  the  National  Tech- 
nology Development  Corporation  Act,  S. 
3111,  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions point  to  the  need  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

If  our  energy  develo))  is  to  progress  to 
anywhere  near  our  technical  capacities, 
which  now  are  imderutllized,  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  the  lead  in  as- 
siting  the  private  sector  in  such  areas  as 
alternative  energy  source  development. 
A  new  partnership  is  needed  that  puts  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  risk,  be- 
hind the  creative  talent  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  small  and  medium  sized  com- 
pany that  has  formed  the  backbone  of 
America's  leadership  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Technology  Devel- 
opment Corporation  that  is  established 
in  S.  3111  would  provide  the  needed 
mechanism  and  funding  authority  to  be- 
gin this  new  partnership.  Without  it,  I 
do  not  believe  our  energy  problems  will 
be  solved  for  many  more  years  than 
necessary  because  so  much  of  our  ca- 
pacity will  lie  idle.  Capacity  that  we  all 
know  exists  and  can  be  tapped.  Further- 
more, if  we  are  to  give  any  but  the 
largest  of  our  corporate  enterprises  any 
change  to  participate  meaningfully  in 
the  next  era  of  America's  growth  and 
development,  we  must  provide  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  get  good  ideas  moving. 

Tlie  speech  by  Mr.  Fenster  is  strong 
evidence  that  such  a  new  capability  is 
needed  m  the  Federal  Government.  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
ilie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  ki  tiie  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


■hoigt  aito  The  Pbivatk  Sector 
(Addxess  by  Steven  B.  Fenster) 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  tbis  oppor- 
txmlty  to  discuss  wltb  you  today  certain 
thoughts  wltb  re^>ect  to  energy,  particularly 
as  tliey  relate  to  tbe  private  energy  com- 
panies and  the  capital  markets.  When  dis- 
cussing the  energy  situation,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  become  mired  in  technical  de- 
tails. Certainly,  there  is  enough  information 
to  keep  anybody  happy.  The  "Project  Inde- 
pendence" studies  alone  totalled  in  excess  of 
5,000  pages.  Furthermore,  it  has  become  fash- 
ionable to  discuss  either  knowledgeably  or 
not  a  ntunber  of  the  futuristic  energy  tech- 
nologies. I  will  try  not  to  succumb  to  these 
temptations. 

The  energy  problem  lias  now  become  so 
central  to  our  economy  and  oiu*  political  life 
as  to  raise  in  clear  form  what  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  Issues  of  the  current  p^-iod.  X 
refer  to  the  role  private  enterprise  will  play 
when  a  sector  of  the  economy  is  no  longer 
generating  output  in  amounts  and  prices 
which  are  considered  politicaUy  acceptable. 
This  situation  forces  the  nation  to  rethink 
the  role  of  private  companies  In  these  areas. 
We  all  have  a  great  stake  in  this  rethinking 
process. 

In  this  forum  I  take  for  granted  that  al- 
most aU  of  us  would  like  to  see  private  en- 
terprise, in  this  case  the  energy  industry,  con- 
tinue to  have  as  much  responsibility,  au- 
thority and  autonomy  in  dealing  with  the 
energy  crisis  as  is  consistent  with  the  right 
economic,  social  and  environmental  results 
to  be  achieved.  A  basic  question,  therefore,  is 
what  can  one  expect  from  the  private  sector 
wltb  only  a  modest  amoiuit  of  government 
Intervention.  That  question  is  both  difficult 
to  answer  and  controversial.  It  is  further  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  many  who  prefer  a 
certain  result — either  almost  complete  pri- 
vate enterprise  autonomy  or  strong  govern- 
ment control — tend  to  quickly  agree"  with 
technical  conclusions  that  support  where 
they  ultimately  want  to  go. 

Each  person  involved  iu  assessing  what  we 
can  realistically  expect  the  private  sector  to 
do  brings  a  particular  backgioimd  and  per- 
ception to  a  situation.  As  an  investment 
banker,  a  partner  of  a  firm  which  is  active 
in  all  phases  of  the  capital  markets  and  with 
the  energy  industry,  I  hope  I  can  provide  you 
a  realistic  assessment  of  what  the  private 
companies  can  and  might  be  willing  to  do. 

The  simplistic  approach  states  that  if  free 
market  prices  for  energy  would  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  the  private  energy  companies 
would  achieve  our  energy  objectives.  The 
familiar  arguments  given  for  a  free  price  Is 
that  It  Is  the  best  way  to  encourage  supply 
and  to  retard  demand. 

Price  flexibility  is  clearly  critical  to  en- 
courage the  private  sector  to  invest  in  en- 
ergy resources.  However,  as  one  analyzes  how 
higher  prices  wUl  affect  economic  behavior 
in  the  energy  area  one  finds  certain  special 
factors  that  almost  certainly  will  not  pro- 
duce the  economic  results  that  a  free  price 
ideology  would  suggest. 

The  first  problem  is  that  the  decision  mak- 
ers in  the  energy  companies  will  not  believe, 
and  I  think  properly  so,  that  free  prices  can 
be  achieved  in  the  abort  term  nor  do  they 
have  confidence  that  looking  to  the  medium 
and  long  term,  they  can  plan  on  free  prices. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
negative  effects  on  investment  where  prices 
are  controlled  but  costs  are  not. 

The  second  problem  relates  to  the  fear  of 
the  energy  companies  that  prices  might  fall. 
This  problem  arises  because  Investments  In 
new  energy  facilities  are  so  expensive  that 
high  prices  are  needed  to  make  them  profit- 
able. And  what  counts  is  not  the  prices 
when  the  investment  is  made,  but  the  future 
price  level  over  the  useful  life  of  the  invest- 
■  ment.  An  important  fear  is  that  prices  may 
'  be  high  when  the  Investment  Is  authorized 
but  that  during  the  lifetime  of  the  invest- 


ment, prices  could  faU  because  O^BC  can 
lower  them  since  tbeir  production  costs  are 
estimated  weU  below  $1  per  barrel.  Since 
OPEC's  willingness  to  bave  lower  prices  is 
partly  a  poUtlcal  decision,  tbis  makes  real- 
istic predictions  of  future  price  levels  very 
difficult. 

Let  me  provide  some  numbers  which  pro- 
vide a  feel  for  how  expensive  tbe  new  in- 
vestments wiU  be.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  the  Mideast  one  requires  only  $1,000  of 
investment  per  unit  of  crude  productive 
capacity  and  in  tliis  context  the  iinit  of 
capacity  is  barrels  per  day.  In  tbe  U.S.  Gulf, 
excluding  bonus  lease  payments  to  tbe  U.S. 
Government,  $4,000  per  unit  of  capacity  is 
necessary.  For  deep  water  offshore  one  might 
use  figures  of  $8,000-$15,000.  Tbe  Arctic  Ice 
area  costs  may  well  be  $10,00O-$l  5,000  per 
tinlt  of  capacity  and  synthetics  of  various 
kinds  probably  are  best  shown  in  any  tabic 
wltb  a  question  mark  but  I  think  it  Is  clear 
that  costs  in  the  area  of  $25,000-$35,000  per 
unit  of  capacity  may  be  necessary. 

For  certain  of  these  investments  the  price 
of  energy  Is  stiU  not  high  enough  to  justify 
tbe  risks.  For  those  where  the  price  Is  suffi- 
ciently high.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  invest- 
ments would  be  rendered  valueless  if  the 
price  feU.  The  private  companies  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  these  risks. 

A  third  problem  area  Is  the  hotly  debated 
subject  of  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  cap- 
ital shortage.  Cleary,  It  has  become  increa;- 
ingly  difficxtlt  for  corporations  to  raise 
money.  Without  dwelling  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  a  capital  shortage.  I  would  say  that 
both  inflation  and  declining  investor  confi- 
dence have  and  vAW  continue  to  make  it 
harder  to  attract  the  long  term  funds  to 
finance  the  private  sector. 

Turning  to  the  specific  case  of  the  energy 
Industry,  there  is  a  general  consensus  amonp 
the  many  studies  that  have  taken  place 
that  the  aggregate  investment  needs  of  the 
industry  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years 
will  be.  In  current  doUars,  approximately 
three  to  four  times  that  over  the  prior  tan 
to  fifteen  years.  One  must,  however,  always 
be  stisplclous  about  so-called  aggregate  "Re- 
quirement Studies".  The  reader  seldom 
knows  how  the  conclusions  were  derived 
and  whether  changes  In  technical  assump- 
tions would  have  had  a  significant  effect  o;; 
the  overall  result.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  higher  need  for  energy  Investment  can  be 
explained  by  two  simple  considerations. 
First,  there  is  now  a  substantially  higher  in- 
vestment cost  per  unit  of  capacity  to  acbie^  e 
new  capacity  in  the  energy  area.  Not  much 
capital  was  required  to  develop  Mid-Eastern 
oil  fields  but  a  great  deal  of  capital  Is  required 
to  develop  alternative  resources  in  the  United 
States  today.  Second,  the  average  rate  of 
Inflation  during  1950-1965  was  approximately 
2'^r.  These  two  factors,  In  large  part,  account 
for  the  large  aggregate  requirement  for 
funds. 

The  essential  question  is  "Can  the  n.oney 
be  raLsed,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions'? 
This  question  must  be  analyzed  in  tliree 
parts.  First,  can  the  more  exotic  forms  of 
energy  be  privately  financed?  Second,  can 
the  great  bulk  of  companies  other  than  major 
International  companies  finance  meaning- 
ful expansion  plans?  Third,  can  and  will  the 
major  international  companies  meet  their 
requirements? 

The  exotic  area  is  clear  cut.  The  prospect 
of  significant  private  financing  is  smaU.  By 
exotic  I  mean  areas  other  than  the  tradi- 
tional aspects  of  oil,  gas  or  coal  although 
I  would  include  certain  newer,  more  expei.- 
sive  ways  to  recover  even  these  resources. 
The  barriers  to  have  a  remtmeraiive  invest- 
ment In  the  exotic  area  are  far  too  high 
for  the  private  sector.  Tbe  R&D  would  have 
to  be  technically  successftH  and  have  cost 
characteristics  that  were  competitive.  Ab- 
sent an  unusual  breakthrough,  the  break- 
even cost  will  be  extremely  high.  This  risk 
is  unacceptable  in  the  political  environment 
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we  discussed  earlier  where  the  price  may  be 
too  low  either  because  of  domestic  regiUa- 
tion,  or  because  of  the  potential  for  a  politi- 
cal reduction  by  OPEC. 

The  second  area  Is  equally  troubliug.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  the  smaller  companies  can 
participate  In  the  energy  area  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  Most  private  capital  is  in  the  form 
oi  debt  and  the  amount  of  debt  one  can 
ac::'act  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
equity  one  has.  The  smaller  companies 
simply  have  too  little  equity  today  to  at- 
tract the  debt  needed  to  make  a  meaningful 
Impact. 

The  most  important  area  is  the  contribu- 
Ctuu  that  the  large  companle.s  cnn  make  since 
their  Impact  Is  decisive  in  terms  of  ap- 
praising what  the  private  sector  can  do. 

I'he  answer  Is  In  two  parts.  What  do  these 
companies  consider  to  be  in  their  interest 
to  do?  And  second,  do  they  have  the  fluaucial 
capacity  to  do  so?  Since  the  second  area  Is 
somewhat  more  definable,  let  me  begin  there. 
There  have  been  numerous  aggregate  studies 
done  of  the  energy  Industry's  ability  to  fi- 
nance itself  and  they  often  come  to  opposite 
concltislons.  I  think  there  are  grave 
methologlcal  difficulties  in  proceeding  on  an 
aggregate  basis  in  this  area.  What  I  have 
done  is  proceed  with  an  analysis  as  an  Invest- 
ment banker  to  these  companies  to  see 
whether  they  could  prudently  attract  the 
necessary  Investment  capital.  Without  un- 
duly de-mystifying  our  profession.  I  should 
say  that  at  any  point  In  time  there  are  ac- 
ceptable degree-;  of  leverage  and  reasonable 
speculation  as  to  how  these  rules  might 
change  over  time.  While  particular  situations 
will  vary,  these  approximations  are  useful. 

As  one  analyzes  the  cash  fiow  and  financial 
position  of  these  companies  one  discovers 
That  at  an  appropriate  level  ol  profits  the 
required  large  increase  in  iiuestments  is 
probably  feasible.  However,  tlie  rate  of  pro- 
fit growth  and  the  rate  of  return  on  equity 
Is  probably  in  the  area  of  15'':  or  more  and 
the  political  conditions,  uicluding  tax  policy, 
are  such  that  these  kinds  o:  profits  are  prob- 
ably not  obtainable. 

A  decision  to  commie  large  amoutits  of 
funds  requires  a  Judgment  that  the  profits 
will  occur.  Paitii  is  required  since  the  in- 
vestment precedes  the  prospective  profit. 
Certain  recent  actions  by  some  of  the  inter- 
national oil  companies  suggest  their  best 
Judgment  is  that  they  c.^i.iiot  count  on  the 
profits. 

I  think  we  must  take  seriously  the  revealed 
attitudes  of  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  which 
spent  $800  million  to  acquire  50'-,  of  Marcor, 
a  large  retailing  and  paper  company,  and  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  which 
invested  $333  million  in  Amax,  one  of  the 
leading  companies  In  the  minerals  area.  In 
either  case,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  these 
companies,  their  managements  and  Boards 
of  Direci-ors  made  the  conscious  Judgment 
that,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  political  at- 
titudes in  the  energy  area,  increased  deversi- 
fication  was  necesary. 

I  believe  the  conclusion  tiiat  one  must 
come  to  is  that  the  private  sector  cannot  be 
expected  to  invest  the  staggering  sums  of 
money  required  because  it  is  now  clear  that 
domestic  and  international  political  forces 
deny  them  the  assurance  that  these  Invest- 
ments will  be  sufflclentlv  attractive 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  perfectly  clear 
to  most  objective  economic  observers  that 
the  U.S.  private  sector,  and  the  large  energy 
companies,  in  particular,  are  enormously 
eff.cient  compared  to  U.S.  Government  oper- 
ations. Students  of  business  in  the  U.S.  are 
well  aware  that  many  of  the  management 
'echniques  that  are  widely  used  today  were 
developed  by  the  major  oil  companies.  Be- 
cause of  their  efficiency,  it  is  critical  that  tie 
political  resolution  of  our  energy  probletns 
make  maximum  use  of  the  management  tal- 
ents of  these  companies  and  that  no  at- 
tempt be  made  to  provide  alternative  gov- 


ernmental   or    quasi-governmental    operat- 
ing structures. 

The  efficiency  of  the  leading  energy  com- 
panies was  well  documented  in  testimony 
recently  given  by  John  Hill,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Hill  analyzed  the  performance 
of  six  large  U.S.  oU  companies  compared  to 
six  leading  non-Arab  foreign  government 
oil  companies  Using  a  variety  of  Indices, 
the  US.  companies  were  more  efficient  by 
a  very  stibstantlal  ratio.  As  an  illustration, 
US  companies  averaged  44  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  per  employee  In  production  compared 
to  7  for  foreign  government  oil  companies. 
The  comparable  figures  in  refining  were  36 
barrels  for  the  US.  companies  and  only  14 
f'.T  the  foreign  governine.it  companies.  Ob- 
viously, part  of  thlh  g«p  is  accounted  by 
the  managerial  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  abroad  But  a  substantial 
part  of  the  difference  l.s  also  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment versus  private  orientation.* 

Put  simply,  the  private  sector  on  Its  o-vn 
cati  only  finance  part  of  our  energy  needs. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  the  private  companies 
possess  the  unique  attrlbtite  of  efficiency  and 
years  of  discipline  In  producing  a  product  at 
the  lowest  {xjeslble  cost.  Clearly  a  solution 
must  take  note  of  both  these  points  and 
combine  them  in  the  appropriate  way. 

What,  therefore,  are  the  elements  to  this 
solution?  First  and  foremost.  Is  continued 
pressure  to  permit  the  price  of  energy  to 
reach  Its  natural  market  levels  Political  "fac- 
tors arc  such  that  this  is  not  completely 
feasible  but  It  is  important  that  those  who 
understand  the  price  mechanism  continually 
urge  the  free  market  solution  to  the  extent 
possible.  Tills  should  help  produce  compro- 
mise .solutions  that  are  hopefully  workable. 

Second,  It  Is  obvloxis  that  some  ftMTn  of 
government  guarantees  will  be  necessary  to 
Ind'ire  the  required  volume  of  energy  fi- 
nancing. The  forma  that  these  guarantees 
can  take  are  varied.  In  some  situations  price 
g\iaranteeB  are  needed  In  others.  It  would 
make  more  sense  for  the  government  to  guar- 
antee the  debt.  In  many  situations,  a  gov- 
ernment giiarantee  may  be  necessary  on  what 
we  refer  to  as  a  non-recourse  basis.  The  risk 
of  financing  Is  not  simply  In  the  eyes  of  the 
credit.r  It  Is  also  In  the  eyes  of  the  bor- 
rower A  borrower  may  know  he  can  pay  the 
funds  back,  but  not  want  to  take  the  risk 
of  repaying  it  from  other  sources  If  the 
project  falls.  Therefore,  in  some  situations, 
the  government  may  wish  to  agree  on  non- 
recourse financing  where  the  obligations  of 
the  private  company  derives  solely  from  the 
revenues  and  assets  of  the  project,  not  from 
the  iKHTOwer's  general  sources.  In  such  sit- 
uations, of  course,  one  would  normally  re- 
quire the  private  company  to  invest  equity 
or  subordinated  debt  in  the  project  that  w.«us 
ar  risk. 

Third,  there  is  a  possibility  that  events  will 
r'^anee  in  the  future  which  will  have  the 
etlect  of  permitting  a  larger  volume  of  piu-ely 
prlvitely  financed  Investment.  This  favor- 
able situation  might  arise  If  a  number  of 
government  financed  projects  are  successful, 
if  the  domestic  political  environment  permits 
adequate  profits  for  energy  companies  and 
if  the  fear  that  OPEC  might  reduce  prices 
recedes.  To  permit  the  n.atlon  and  the  private 
energy  companies  to  benefit  from  this  situa- 
tion It  Is  Important  that  the  mechanisms  of 
government  guarantees  be  carefiUly  thought 
out  .'o  that  the  indtistry  is  not  Irretrievably 
wt-drifd  to  government  iinanclng.  Put  simply, 
since  the  need  for  gt>vernmetit  financing  to- 
day might  turn  out  to  be  temporary,  let  us 
avoid  taking  steps  that  force  it  to  be  per- 
manent. 


"In  certain  areas,  tiic  non-lntegratetl  U.S. 
oil  companies  are  more  efficient  than  the 
major  U.S.  oil  companies.  Thtts  the  gap  be- 
tween the  U.S.  oil  Industry  and  foreign  gov- 
ernment oil  Industry  may  be  even  larger 
than  suggested  by  the  figures  above. 


Fourth,  is  a  substantial  energy  research 
and  development  program  which  seems  to 
be  getting  under  way. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  environmental  is- 
sues, let  me  Just  note  that  we  must  develop 
procedures  that  greatly  expedite  the  process 
of  weighing  the  ^•aIue  of  a  particular  project 
agaiuist  environmental  concerns. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  what  I  have 
said,  both  In  philosophy  and  in  substance.  Is 
similar  to  the  thinking  that  was  embodied 
m  the  President  and  the  Vice  Preeldent's 
Energy  Independence  Authority.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  this  concept  should  be  remerchan- 
dlsed  in  some  form.  I  am  not  close  enough 
lo  congressional  attitudes  to  speculate  what 
will  be  required  to  achieve  approval  or  what 
possible  future  events  might  have  to  occur 
to  change  people's  minds.  However,  I  think 
it  Is  clear  that  the  amount  asked  should  be 
.■substantially  below  $100  billion,  not  that 
that  may  not  be  the  right  estimate  of  the 
ultimate  need,  but  that  that  is  simply  too 
much  to  get  approved  at  one  time.  And,  in 
addition,  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  will 
wish  more  control  over  the  Authority  than 
the  legislation  envisions.  Surely,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  the  Agency  to  be  autono- 
mous but  the  realities,  I  think,  of  the  times 
are  that  the  Congress  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  many  of  these  arguments. 

I  began  this  address  by  saying  that  the 
energy  crisis  provided  a  major  political  chal- 
lenge to  our  free  enterprise  system,  one  that 
I  think  Is  keenly  Important  to  the  members 
of  The  Ripon  Society.  The  challenge  Is  to 
recognize  that  the  private  sector  can  only 
do  part  of  the  Job  and  that  we  must  create 
a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  companies  in  a  way 
that  takes  advantage  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
private  companies  and  maintains  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  the  traditional  role 
of  the  private  enterprise  system. 

In  a  larger  context  I  beUeve  that  the  po- 
litical questions  raised  regarding  the  re- 
lationship between  the  private  system  and 
the  government  In  the  area  of  our  energy 
problems  are  a  harbinger  of  serious  problems 
that  will  arise  In  other  .sectors  of  tiie  econ- 
omy. I  am  afraid  that  I  envision  that  the 
private  enterprise  system  will  not  be  able 
to  produce  products  and  services  in  amounts 
and  at  costs  to  which  we  have  grown  ac- 
customed. Many  of  the  critics  of  private 
enterprise  will  argue  for  substantial  govern- 
ment Intervention  since  private  industry  has 
"failed",  whether  or  not  government  action 
was  the  ultimate  cause.  The  political  chal- 
lenge, of  which  the  energy  situation  is  now 
our  most  important  example.  Is  to  seek  to 
adapt  our  free  enterprise  system  in  a  way 
where  it  can  work  with  the  Government  in 
situations  where  the  traditional  private  ap- 
proaches no  longer  work,  and  in  doing  so  to 
maintain  the  important  elements  of  the 
private  system  which  have  provided  this 
nation  with  both  efficiency  and  growth. 


THE  TR.^GEDY  OF  CYPRUS 
CONTINUES 

Ml-.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  TurkL<;h  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Honorable  I.  S.  Caglayangil,  is  scheduled 
to  visit  Washington.  All  Americans  who 
value  the  traditionally  good  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  will  warmly  wel- 
come the  Foreign  Minister's  visit,  and 
hope  that  the  talks  he  has  with  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
will  prove  fruitful. 

However,  in  their  talks  with  the  For- 
eign Minister,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  Kissinger  will 
give  the  highest  priority  to  the  Cyprus 
problem.  Because,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  bringing  peace  and  justice  to  the 
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people  of  Cyprus  is  crucial  to  restoring 
our  good  relations  with  Turkey. 

In  the  absence  of  any  real  progress  in 
resolving  the  Cyprus  problem,  Turkey  Is 
further  entrenching  its  mllitaiy  occupa- 
tion of  northern  Cyprus.  The  heavy  pres- 
ence of  Turkish  troops  and  armament 
continues.  And  thousands  of  settlers 
from  mainland  Turkey  have  arrived  on 
the  island,  and  apparently  are  being 
given  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
forthcoming  elections  in  the  occupied 
areas. 

In  the  meantime,  not  a  single  Cypriot- 
Greek  refugee  has  retiuTied  to  his  home. 
In  fact,  over  recent  months  the  Turkish 
authorities  have  created  even  more  refu- 
gees, by  expelling  hundreds  of  Cyprlot- 
Greeks  from  their  homes  in  the  occupied 
areas.  And  this  gross  violation  of  the 
Vienna  agreements,  concluded  tmder 
United  Nations  auspices  just  last  Au- 
gust, continues  daily. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
apparently  recognizing  this  sad  record  of 
Turkish  occupation  in  northern  Cyprus. 
And  I  fully  share  the  concern  of  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  expressed  to  me  in  a  re- 
cent letter,  that  such  "developments  on 
the  island  during  the  last  several  months 
might  inhibit  progress  in  the  Cyprus 
negotiations." 

For  this  reason  I  am  making  an  appeal 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
Cyprus  problem  in  the  days  ahead. 

Ml'.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  a  recent  exchange  of 
correspondance  which  I  have  had,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees, and  which  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  had,  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  over  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Department's  letter  commenting  on  the 
subcommittee's  recent  report  on  Cyprus, 
and  the  Department's  reply  to  an  earlier 
subcommittee  letter,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
wei'e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letteb  to  Senator  Kennedy  Fkom  the  De- 
partment or  State  Commenting  on  Sub- 

coMMrrTEE  Report  on  Cypstts 

March  1, 1976. 
Hon .  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  Com- 
mittee    on    the    Judiciary,    VS.   SCTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  recent  letter 
concerning  the  staff  report  on  Cyprus  pre- 
pared for  use  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Btfu- 
gees  which  was  released  on  January  19.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  Department  has  already 
written  a  member  of  yotu*  staff  on  the  spedflc 
allegations  contained  in  the  report  that  the 
Embassy  in  Nicosia  was  attaching  strings  to 
certain  assistance  projects. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  stress  again 
the  high  priority  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  placed  on  ameliorating  the 
situation  of  the  refugees  on  Cyprus.  The  re- 
port correctly  Ladicates  that  the  response  of 
the  International  community  to  the  refugee 
crisis  on  Cyprus  has  been  generous.  I  be- 
Ueve it  Is  significant  to  note  that  almost  half 
of  the  total  amount  provided  to  date  for  tbJs 
ptirpose  has  come  from  the  United  Btatas. 
Indeed,  while  the  United  States  proposes  to 
support  humanitarian  and  rehabilitation  ef- 


forts on  Cyprus  at  a  continued  high  level, 
support  from  other  countries  has  fallen  off 
to  the  point  where  the  UJS.  will  soon  provide 
the  preponderant  amount  of  assistance  to 
support  UNHCB  activities. 

Before  commenting  point-by-point  on  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  further  general  ob- 
servation. .We,  too,  are  struck  by  the  remark- 
able progress  the  Qovernment  of  Cyprus  has 
made  in  reactivating  the  shattered  economy 
and  by  Its  own  efforts  to  ease  the  plight  of 
the  refugees.  It  is  an  impressive  testimony  to 
the  resUlency  and  industrlousness  of  the 
Cyprus  people. 

For  purposes  of  easy  reference  I  have  keyed 
our  comments  to  the  headings  used  in  the 
"recommendation  portion"  of  the  report: 

1.  The  Cyprus  Priority  in  Repairing  U.S. 
Relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey:  No  one 
denies  that  real  progress  toward  an  honor- 
able and  just  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem is  crucial.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  question 
of  refugees  should  have  a  high  priority  and 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  prompt  fashion.  The 
Administration,  for  that  reason,  has  lost  no 
opportunity  to  urge  the  parties  to  resume  the 
inter-communal  talks  so  that  the  process  of 
bringing  a  rapid  solution  can  be  ensured. 

2.  Restoration  of  the  Full  Independence, 
Sovereignty  and  Territorial  Integrity  of 
Cyprus:  The  report  asserts  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  full  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cyprus  must  be  a 
fundamental  objective  of  American  policy 
and  diplomacy.  As  the  report  notes,  this 
cardinal  point  has  recently  been  reaffirmed  by 
both  President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger. 

3.  Opposition  to  a  Unilateral  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  the  Cypriot-Turkish  Ad- 
ministration: The  United  States  has  consist- 
ently stated  that  it  opposes  any  unilateral 
actions  by  either  side  which  would  prejudice 
a  final  settlement.  Clearly,  a  declaration  of 
an  Independent  Turkish -Cypr lot  state  would 
not  be  In  the  interests  of  achieving  an  equi- 
table settlement  and,  consequently,  the 
United  States  would  not  condone  such  an 
aot.  Our  position  on  such  unilateral  actions 
has  been  expressed  to  both  sides  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

4.  Support  for  Implementing  Intercom- 
munal  Agreements  and  the  Resumption  of 
IntercommurMl  Talks:  The  United  States 
si)q>ports  the  intercommunal  talks  and  be- 
Ueves  it  iB  the  most  viable  available  mecha- 
nism to  achieve  progress  toward  a  Cyprus 
settlement.  It  foUows,  therefore,  that  the 
U.S.  views  with  concern  any  actions  which 
would  frustrate  or  be  disruptive  to  the  im- 
plementation of  agreements  reached  in  the 
intercommunal  forum  or  which  would  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  accords  reached  by  the 
Cypriot  communities.  As  for  the  resumption 
of  the  talks,  the  United  States  has  been 
active  in  urging  the  parties  to  return  prompt- 
ly to  the  negotiating  table.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  that  Secretary  Kissinger  stressed 
the  question  of  Cyprus  at  the  Brussels  NATO 
Ministerial  in  December.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  his  efforts,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Foreign 
Ministers  agreed  to  call  upon  the  UN  Sec- 
retary General  Waldheim  to  work  with  the 
parties  to  resume  the  negotiations.  We  are 
keeping  in  close  contact  with  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  and  the  parties  to  assist  this 
process  in  any  appropriate  manner. 

6.  Immediate  Withdrawal  of  Turkish 
Troops:  As  reiterated  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
in  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1976,  the  United  States  supports 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  the 
island  except  those  provided  for  by  inter- 
national agreements.  The  report's  call  for  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  has  in 
some  measure  been  realized.  Just  in  the  last 
few  days,  Turkey  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  an  additional  2,000  troops,  thus  bringing 


the  level  to  about  28,000  troofM  from  the 
high  of  approximately  40.000  at  the  height 
of  the  1974  conflict. 

6.  A  Basic  PrtneijOe:  The  Return  of  Refu- 
gees to  fhetr  Borne*:  Them  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  refugee  question  will  be  central  to 
a  Just  Cyprus  solution.  Hie  provlBioin  of  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees  has  been  an  essen- 
tial step  in  meeting  tbelr  meet  Immediate 
needs  and  to  aid  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
economy,  but  the  legitimate  aq>lrstlonB  of 
the  refugees  can  only  properly  be  taken  Into 
account  in  an  overall  political  settlement. 
This  Is,  of  course,  one  major  reason  that  we 
have  worked  so  actively  to  support  the  nego- 
tiating process. 

7.  Relief,  Rehahilitation  and  Recovery  As- 
sistance to  Cyprus:  We  are  In  general  agree- 
ment that  the  United  States  must  support 
International  efforts  to  help  meet  relief,  re- 
habilitation and  recovery  needs  on  Cyprus. 
We  also  share  the  concept  of  putthig  special 
emphasis  on  measures  and  prc^osals  to  as- 
sist displaced  and  needy  persons  in  regaining 
a  degree  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  Finally, 
we,  too,  prefer  to  see  the  assistance  allocated 
through  international  channels  and  used  in 
a  flexible  manner  to  reflect  the  changing 
patterns  of  requirements  on  the  Island. 

On  balance,  the  report.  In  those  portions 
dealing  with  refugees  and  related  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  the  Cyprus  problem.  Is 
th(xough  and  generally  consistent  with  our 
understanding  of  the  situation  on  Cyprus. 
These  aspects  are,  of  course,  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  subcommittee,  and  as  indicated 
by  your  letter,  of  special  concern  to  you.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  report  moves  into  the  area 
of  U.S.  poUcy  there  tends  to  be,  in  our  view, 
a  loss  of  objectivity. 

You  asked,  as  well,  for  our  current  assess- 
ments of  the  status  of  negotiations  on  the 
Cypnis  problem.  The  flfth  round  of  the  In- 
tercommunal talks  held  in  Vienna  under 
the  personal  auspices  of  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  concluded  on  February  21 .  We 
were  encouraged  that  the  parties  agreed  to 
exchange  proposals  within  six  weeks  on  the 
major  substantive  issues — such  as  the  ter- 
ritorial question.  Additionally,  both  sides 
have  agreed  to  meet  again  in  Vienna  with 
Mr.  Waldheim  sometime  In  May. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 

Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  Stib- 

COMMPTTEE  ON  ReFDGKES  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  State  Over  Vistt  of  Turkish 
Foreign   Minister  to  Washington 

Fehniary  5,  1976. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Since  the  outbreak  of 
violence  and  the  Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus 
in  1974,  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  has 
closely  followed  developments  on  the  island. 
As  you  know  from  our  previous  correspond- 
ence, the  Subcommitt«e'b  primary  concern 
has  been  the  refugee  and  related  htunanl- 
tarlan  problems  resulting  from  Turkish  mili- 
tary operations,  and  the  kinds  of  efforts  our 
country  is  making  to  help  bring  peace  and 
relief  to  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

We  share  the  distress  of  many  Americans 
over  the  lack  of  any  real  progress  toward  an 
honorable  and  just  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
problem,  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  statement  that  American  di- 
plomacy must  make  "a  major  effort  to  en- 
courage resumption  of  the  Cyprus  negotia- 
tions." We  eJso  fvUly  support  the  five  princi- 
ples for  a  settlement,  which  you  set  forth 
in  you  address  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  September  22. 
In  this  connection,  we  believe  that   the 
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forthcoming  ▼Islt  to  Washington  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey,  Mr.  I.  8.  Ooglay- 
angll,  offers  an  important  opportunity  for 
our  government  to  facilitate  real  progress  In 
normalizing  the  lives  of  the  Cyprlot  people. 
We  recognize  that  the  Turkish  Oovemmenfs 
recent  announcement  of  a  further  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Cyprus  represents  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  And  this  should 
be  recognized  by  all  concerned.  But  In  recog- 
nizing the  Turkish  Oovemment's  gesture  of 
goodwill,  we  cannot  overlook  other  develop- 
ments on  Cyprus.  Including  new  reports  of 
Turkish  settlement  In  the  Greek  quarter  of 
occupied  Famagusta  city  and  the  continuing 
failure  of  the  Turkish  Administration  on  the 
Island  to  implement  the  Inter-communal 
agreement  concluded  In  Vienna  under 
United  Nations  auspices  on  August  2.  1975. 
Such  developments  erode  hope  for  early 
progress  In  negotiations  and  threaten  the 
fragile  peace  on  Cyprus. 

We  earnestly  hope  that,  m  jour  discussions 
with  Foreign  Minister  CaglayangU.  the 
Cyprus  problem  will  be  a  matter  of  primary 
concern,  and  we  would  appreciate  learning 
the  results  of  your  discussions. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration,  and 
be  assured  of  our  continuing  8upp)ort  for 
yovir  efforts  to  promote  an  honorable  and 
Just  resolution  of  the  diffic;Ut  problems  on 
Cyprus. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kenneo'T. 
Chairman,  Stibcommittee  on  Refugees. 

HUAM   L.   FONG, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 
PHn-n>  A.  Habt. 
Chaeles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
JAM£S  Aboithezk. 


February  16,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 5  concerning  the  Cyprus  situation  and  to 
tell  you  that  he  shares  your  concern  that 
developments  on  the  Island  during  the  last 
several  months  might  Inhibit  progres-s  in  the 
Cyprus  negotiations  which  will  begin  on 
February  17  in  Vienna. 

It  was  the  Secretary's  intention  to  raise 
the  Cyprus  question,  along  with  other  Issues, 
during  his  meeting  with  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  CaglayangU.  The  Secretary  will,  of 
course,  discuss  Cyprus  when  their  meeting  Is 
rescheduled.  Following  that  meeting,  we  will 
let  you  know  the  results  of  the  discussions, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  Cyprus. 

We  are  encouraged  that  l>oth  sides  have 
agreed  to  resume  the  inter-communal  talks. 
We  Intend  to  follow  the  talks  closely  and  to 
assist  the  parties  in  any  manner  that  they 
believe  would  be  useful.  It  is  our  strong  con- 
viction that  the  talks  must  be  siistabied  and 
of  sufficient  depth  so  that  progress  on  the 
major  Issues  can  be  realized.  We  and  our 
Western  Allies  will  be  stressing  these  points 
to  the  parties  as  they  move  back  to  the 
negotiating  table. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  McCloskev. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. 


NUCLEAR  SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  8.  2838,  the  Nuclear 
Safeguards  Act  of  1975  to  reduce  the 
risks  to  public  health  and  safety  from 
theft  or  diversion  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  from  sabotage  of  nuclear 
faclliUes. 

With  the  energy  problems  our  Nation 


faces,  nuclear  power  is  not  a  source  of 
energy  we  can  turn  our  backs  on;  how- 
ever, we  must  protect  ourselves  from  nu- 
clear terrorism.  The  necessity  for  the 
type  of  legislation  presented  in  S.  2838 
is  obvious. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  "Bomb  Threats 
Cited  at  Nuclear  Reactors,"  from  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  This  article  clearly  points  out  the 
need  for  protection  from  nuclear  terror- 
ism, and  shows  that  it  is  not  only  a 
threat,  but  a  reality.  I  think  that  this 
article  v\ill  be  informative  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Bomb  Thre.\ts   CrrEo   at   Nuclear  Reactors 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  said 
yesterday  there  have  been  two  Incidents 
Biiice  1969  where  explosives  were  planted  at 
nuclear  reactors  In  this  country  and  more 
than  100  cases  where  bomb  threats  were  made 
but  not  carried  out. 

An  NRC  spokesman  said  dynamite  was 
found  outside  a  research  reactor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  In  1969  and  a 
pipe  bomb  was  found  at  the  Point  Beach 
Atomic  Power  Station  in  Wisconsin  a  few 
months  before  It  went  Into  operation  In 
late  1970. 

Both  were  detected  and  defused  before  any 
explosion  could  occur  but  the  spokesman 
was  unable  to  supply  details. 

"These  are  the  only  two  Incidents  where 
exposlves  were  actually  found,"  the  spokes- 
man said. 

But,  be  said,  there  have  been  more  than 
100  bomb  threats  made  against  nuclear 
power  plants,  research  reactors  and  nuclear 
fuel  fabrication  plants  in  the  past  seven 
years. 

"These  were  .ill  cases  where  somebody 
called  the  plant  or  made  some  other  threat," 
the  spokesman  said. 

"Generally  speaking,  if  a  licensed  nuclear 
facility  gets  a  threat  like  that  they  report  it 
to  us  and  we  turn  It  over  to  the  FBI." 

The  NRC  said  it  had  turned  over  a  list 
of  ail  threats  since  1969  to  a  Ralph  Nader 
organization  that  requested  the  data  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  list 
WH.S  not  Immediately  available. 

Nader  has  been  campaigning  for  a  nation- 
wide moratorium  on  new  nuclear  reactors, 
basing  many  of  his  arguments  on  the  threat 
posed  by  terrorists  who  might  damage  a 
plant  and  let  radiation  escape  or  might  break 
into  a  plant  and  steal  bomb-grade  uranium 
to  achieve  a  nuclear  blackmail  capability. 


SENATOR  CHURCH  ANNOUNCES 
FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  no  more  eloquent  spokesman 
for  commonsense  in  American  foreign 
policy  than  Idaho's  senior  Senator  Prank 
Chttrch. 

Senator  Church  understands  well  that 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns  are  in- 
divisible. We  cannot  have  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  our  own  society  unless  we  demon- 
strate those  concerns  in  our  world 
relationships. 

Senator  Church's  entry  into  the  presi- 
dential race  will  provide  a  deeper  dimen- 
sion to  the  great  dialog  which  the  presi- 
dential competition  offers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator's  stirring 
announcement  speech  given  at  Idaho 
City  on  March  18  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annoitncemknt  of  Candidacy  for  President 
OF  THE  Unitzd  States 

(By  Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho) 
DKUvxaxo  iM  Idaho  City,  Idaho. 

The  best  roads  In  life  lead  borne  again. 
Today,  In  the  company  of  my  wife  and  fam- 
ily, I  come  home  again  to  Idaho  City,  where 
my  Grandfather  first  settled  during  the  Gold 
Rush,  and  where  my  Father  was  bom  before 
Idaho  had  yet  become  a  State. 

So  it  is  for  personal,  as  weU  as  83rmbolic 
reasons,  that  I  come  back  to  thla  blatorlc 
place,  this  frontier  town  which  furnished 
most  of  the  gold  needed  to  preserve  the 
Union. 

The  pioneers  cf  the  early  West  were  men 
and  women  of  uncommon  strength  and  faith. 
They  had  the  strength  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  life  in  the  wilderness.  And  they  had 
faith  enough  In  themselves  and  the  future 
to  overcome  their  fears. 

Our  tragedy  In  recent  years  springs  from 
a  leadership  principally  motivated  by  fear, 
from  men  of  little  faith. 

It  Is  leadership  of  weakness  and  fear  that 
grants  a  full  pardon  to  a  former  President 
for  whatever  crimes  he  committed  In  the 
White  House,  but  looks  the  other  way  while 
his  subordinates  stand  trial. 

It  Is  a  leadership  of  weakness  and  fear 
which  insists  that  we  must  Imitate  tbe  Rus- 
sians In  our  treatment  of  foreign  peoples, 
ad(H>tlng  their  methods  of  bribery,  black- 
mall,  abduction,  and  coercion,  as  If  they  were 
our  own. 

And  it  Is  a  leadership  of  weakness  and 
fear  which  permits  the  most  powerful  agen- 
cies of  our  Government — the  CIA,  the  FBI, 
and  the  IRS — to  systematically  Ignore  the 
very  laws  Intended  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

These  are  crimes  against  freedom,  and 
they  won't  be  cured  by  the  cosmetic  changes 
proposed  by  President  Fwd.  He  is  clearly 
most  concerned  about  the  exposure  of  such 
crimes.  I  am  most  concerned  about  their 
commission. 

In  stark  contrast  with  contemporary  Pres- 
idents, our  Founding  Fathers  were  a  different 
breed.  They  acted  on  their  faith,  not  their 
fear.  They  did  not  believe  In  fighting  fire 
with  fire;  crime  with  crime;  evil  with  evil; 
or  delinquency  by  becoming  delinquents. 

They  set  themselves  against  the  terrors  of 
a  totalitarian  state  by  structuring  a  govern- 
ment that  would  obey  the  law.  They  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  escape  a  closed  society 
was  to  accept  the  risk  of  living  In  an  open 
one. 

"Those  who  would  give  up  essential  lib- 
erty to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety." 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  "deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety." 

I  accept  the  risks  of  freedom  gladly.  For 
these  are  tbe  true  principles  upon  which  we 
founded  our  Republic.  In  the  days  of  our 
Infancy,  we  had  the  courage  to  live  by  them, 
when  their  Impact  on  the  outside  world 
made  even  tbe  most  entrenched  Monarchs 
tremble.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  them  now, 
in  the  days  of  our  maturity  and  might. 

In  this  of  all  years — as  we  commemorate 
our  Bicentennial — let  us  reaffirm  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  and  reject  the  apoetles  of  fear  I 

I  enter  the  campaign  at  this  late  date,  be- 
cause of  my  convictions  that  the  most  Im- 
portant Issues  are  being  Ignored.  Peripheral 
questions  pre-empt  the  debate.  There  is  no 
sense  of  overriding  pnrpoee;  no  serious  dls- 
cuaslon  of  the  fundamental  choices  which 
wUl  determine  our  fxrture  course. 

The  first  priority  on  our  political  agenda 
is  the  restoration  of  tbe  Federal  Oovernment 
to  legitimacy  In  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
vast  majority  of  Federal  employees  are 
honest,  law-abiding  citizens.  But  nobody — 
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no  matter  how  highly  placed  in  Ute  Oovern- 
ment—Has  tlw  rlgbt  to  bnak  tn*  iMri  to 
open  otir  mall;  to  pbotoci^ili  our  caUM;  to 
spread  false  prtyaganda  tor  tba  piupon  of 
discrediting  decent  cUIwdb  In  tb^  OW& 
communities;  to  open  tax  Invertlgatlnna 
against  persons  not  even  suqwcted  of  tax 
delinquency  but  targeted  for  political  harass- 
ment,  Instead.  These  Illegal  and  indecent 
practices  must  stop  I  Runaway  bureaucracy 
must  be  bameseed  once  more  to  tbe  reins 
of  the  law.  Ft>r  let  It  be  rwnwmbwred  that, 
111  America,  tbe  peofde  are  sovereign,  and 
the  government  is  ttielr  aervant  atUll 

Next,  we  must  strive  for  better,  not  bigger, 
government.  There  la  no  excuse  for  having 
to  wait  six  weeks  just  to  get  a  rq>ly  from  a 
Federal  agency,  or  for  having  to  endure 
many  months — even  years — -for  a  decision  to 
be  made  determining  a  dtlaen's  eligibility 
for  some  government  service.  Decialtau  de- 
layed are  decisions  denied,  and  the  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  timely  and  efficient 
response  from  those  whom  tbey  pay  to  serve 
them. 

The  problem  lies  not  with  the  refusal  or 
reluctance  of  Federal  employees  to  do  their 
best,  but  rather  with  a  system  grown  too 
remote  and  complex.  Today,  tbere  are  more 
than  a  thousand  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, run  from  Washington.  TOgatliar.  tbaf 
account  for  more  than  $60  billion  In  annual 
expenditures.  Nearly  aU  of  these  prognuns 
centralize  decision-making  at  the  top.  and 
operate  on  uniform,  national  standards  that 
frequently  do  not  fit  the  localities  Intended 
to  be  served. 

Federal  funding,  matched  by  state  and 
local  money.  Is  essential  If  our  bousing  and 
transportation  problems  are  to  be  solved, 
street  crime  abated,  and  essential  social 
services  performed.  But  the  present  method 
of  administrating  these  programs  \b  too 
costly  and  cumbersome.  Far  more  flexibility 
in  managing  these  programs  must  be  given 
to  state,  county  and  miinlrtpal  oaiolals,  the 
people  best  acquainted  with  tiielr  particular 
community  needs. 

By  turning  the  d«ulslon-maklng  homeward 
again,  we  shall  not  only  assure  more  efficient 
use  of  our  tax  dollars,  but  we  shall  replenish 
the  wen-springs  of  democracy  Itself.  The 
people  can  and  will  partldpate  when  the 
options  are  brought  back  within  their  reach. 
I  reject  the  doctrtne  that  all  decisions  must 
be  made  In  Washington 

As  I  would  strive  to  revitalize  democracy 
at  the  grassroots  of  America,  so  I  would 
seek  to  rejuvenate  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Competition  must  be  restored  to  the 
role  it  once  played  as  chief  regulator  of  the 
marketplace,  holding  prices  down,  and  par- 
celing out  Its  rewards  to  the  best-managed 
businesses. 

I  would  let  bankruptcy  winnow  out  the 
losers  with  an  even  hand.  Under  my  ad- 
ministration, the  doors  of  the  Treasury  would 
not  be  thrown  open  to  handouts  for  huge 
corporations  In  financial  distress.  Tbere  Is 
no  Justice  in  catering  to  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor. 

In  like  manner,  I  would  stop  stimulating 
the  movement  of  American  capital  to  Ibr- 
elgn  lands.  During  the  past  two  decades, 
American  multi-national  corporations  have 
Invested  $aoo  billion  abroad.  In  the  most 
modem  manufacturing  plants  that  Ameri- 
can technology  can  design.  In  the  process, 
older  plants  in  our  own  country  have  been 
displaced,  at  an  ann<ia1  average  loss  of  ISO,- 
000  Jobs  a  year.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the 
United  States  Is  presently  victimized  by  un- 
employment twice  as  high  as  that  of  any 
other  industrial  nation. 

I  am  not  against  big  business.  Indeed,  a 
wise  public  policy  would  create  a  climate 
favorable  to  larger,  big  bosiness  Investment 
inside  tbe  United  States.  Instead,  puMlc 
policy  does  just  the  reverse:  It  encovirages 
investment  outside  the  United  States.  Profits 


In  foreign  countries  receive  more 
kz  fiaataenfe  than  praAts  earned 
And  the  American  taxpayer  undar- 
deral  InsBranee  to  protect  Mg  buH- 
■galnst  iMses  Incuzred  In  high-xlsk 
areas  afrr"w1.  when  there  Is  no  crax^arable 
Insurance  for  Investment  In  high-risk  areas 
here  at  home. 

If  big  businesses  wish  to  Invest  In  foreign 
lands,  where  labor  Is  cheap  and  special  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  tbe  host  gov- 
ernment— even  by  bribes  and  pay-offs  of  the 
kind  exposed  by  my  recent  investigations — 
I  say  let  them  do  it  at  their  own  risk.  We 
need  their  Investment  here — to  provide  jobs 
for  American  workers  and  to  speed  the  re- 
covery of  our  own  economy.  The  time  has 
come  tor  us  to  stop  paying  them  to  leave! 

Fbr  small  businesses,  I  would  prescribe  a 
program  designed  to  give  than  a  fighting 
chance  to  survive  and  pr<»per.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  make  government  tbe  friend,  no<t 
the  enemy,  of  struggling.  Independent  enter- 
prise. Tax  rates  should  be  adjusted  to  benefit 
small  businesses,  the  paperwork  Imposed  by 
Inderal  bureaus  ^ould  be  drastically  re- 
duced. Tbere  are  reasonable  limits  which 
should  apply  to  the  scope  of  government  reg- 
ulKtiom.  TbB  national  government  reaches 
too  far  i^en  it  attempts  to  regulate  the  con- 
dltKms  of  work  in  every  mom-and-pop  sUxe 
and  every  family  farm! 

Olve  free  enterprise  some  breathing  room. 
That  is  what  is  needed.  Retain  those  controls 
essential  to  the  public  interest;  up-date  and 
vigorously  enforce  the  anti-trust  laws;  but 
ab<dlBh  those  regulations  that  stlfie  competi- 
tion, and  «nama.nti«»  the  commissions  that  en- 
force them.  Many  a  vested  Interest  survives 
today  on  the  protection  given  by  regiilat(»7 
agencies,  vrtiich  have  been  pre-empted  by 
the  very  industries  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate,  other  than  by  the  needs  of  the 
people  they  were  created  to  serve. 

I  would  not  presume  to  nm  for  President 
without  the  twenty  years  of  training  you — 
the  i>eople  of  Idaho — have  enabled  me  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

There,  on  the  Interior  Committee,  I  have 
learned  the  Importance  of  <deansing  and  con- 
serving our  elemental  resources:  the  soil,  tbe 
water  and  the  air.  There,  also,  I  have  come 
to  know  the  complexities  of  tbe  energy  prob- 
lems we  face,  and  the  need  for  a  genuine 
cra^  program,  if  we  are  to  grow  less  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  for  our  vital  fuel  sup- 
plies. But  no  program  will  be  sufficient  unless 
we  b^ln  to  discipline  ourselves.  We  must 
curb  our  habits  of  waste  in  tbe  cause  of 
strengthening  our  country. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  have  also  come  to  understand  the 
hardships  of  Ufe  for  millions  of  our  senior 
citizens.  It  is  time  they  found  a  champion 
in  tbe  White  House. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conuntttee,  I  have  bad  a 
unique  opportunity  to  develop  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  American  foreign  policy.  Here, 
I  learned,  long  ago,  that  in  the  conduct  of 
our  relations  abroad,  there  Is  little  that  is 
foreign  in  our  policy.  Every  decision  a  Presi- 
dent makes  sends  Its  ripples  cm*  waves  back 
across  America. 

The  mistakes  in  foreign  policy  during  the 
past  decade  have  had  more  to  do  with  spread- 
ing dlvlslveness  at  home,  with  spawning  a 
generation  of  cynicism  and  resentment,  than 
any  other  Presidential  decision  on  domestic 
affairs. 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  a  hundred 
foreign  governments,  or  negotiating  with 
RuMla  or  China  in  this  dangerous  world,  I 
suggest  to  you  that  the  Presidency  is  no 
place  for  on-the-job  training! 

As  a  critic  of  our  foreign  policy  in  recent 
years,  I  would  strive,  as  President,  to  keep 
this  country  sufficiently  strong,  that  tbe 
safety  of  our  people  will  be  assured  against 
any  foreign  threat,  and  our  vital  Interests  In 


other  parts  of  tttf  world  wUl  be  adequately 
protected. 

But  I  would  caU  for  a  dlaertmlasting  for- 
tign  poUey  whidi  reeognlaes  that  the  post- 
war period  is  over;  that  we  are  no  longer  the 
one  rich  patron  of  a  war-wrecked  world.  We 
should  continue  to  stand  fast  In  those  places, 
like  Western  Kurope  and  the  Middle  East, 
where  our  stakes  are  large,  but  there  is  no 
justiflcation  any  longer  for  us  to  subsidize 
half  a  hundred  foreign  governments  scat- 
tered all  over  the  globe. 

In  Africa  and  Asia,  new  societies  are  em- 
erging from  the  grip  of  19th  Century  colo- 
nialism. This  Third  World  wlU  be  filled  with 
revolution  and  upheaval  for  the  balance  of 
this  century.  A  volcano  cannot  be  capped. 
Tbe  United  States  can  abide  mudi  ferment 
in  distant  places.  But  we  cannot  suooesBfully 
serve  as  trustee  for  the  bndien  empires  of 
Eurt^M.  The  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
mxist  be  wrested  from  tbe  hands  of  that 
fraternity  of  compulsive  intervention  tets  who 
have  Involved  us  in  so  many  futile,  foreign 
wars! 

I  reject  the  seige  mmtallty  that  kept  us 
kx^ed  so  loi«  In  the  straltjadiet  c^  the  Cold 
War.  and  I  would  work  rtHlgently  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  ineanlty  of  tiie  nndear  arms  race 
which  makes  both  sides  potential  targets  tor 
mutual  eoctaictlon.  But  this  I  assure  you;  In 
the  rational  puzault  of  Improved  relations 
with  any  adversary,  I  would  obsore  one  car- 
dinal standard — ^that  we  get  In  return  fully 
as  much  as  we  give! 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  say  It  is  too 
late  to  enter  tbe  raee  for  the  Presidency. 
But  I  had  a  difficult  assigninent  to  rttacbarge 
first — the  completion  of  the  Senate's  Investi- 
gation of  our  intelligence  agencies.  It  would 
not  have  commended  me  to  the  American 
people  to  have  abandoned  that  task  in  order 
to  run  for  Ugh^  office.  8o,  to  those  who  say 
It  Is  too  late,  I  Ttipiy  that  it's  never  too  late — 
nor  are  the  odds  ever  too  great — to  try. 

In  that  qrtrlt  Hbe  West  was  won,  and  In 
that  spirit  I  now  declare  my  candidacy  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 


STRAIGHT  TALK  ON  THE  CON- 
CORDE AND  NOISE 

Mr.  30LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  days  I  have  attempted  to  lay 
down  a  record  vMcli  my  coUeagnes  mi^t 
find  useful  In  preparing  tor  the  debate 
which  will  take  place  later  this  week  on 
an  amendment  to  ban  the  Concorde  from 
landing  in  the  United  States.  Today,  I 
shall  discuss  the  most  subjective  aspect 
of  the  Concorde,  and  that  is  its  noise 
effect. 

First,  I  shall  put  the  noise  questicm  in 
its  proper  context.  What  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  critics  of  the  Concorde  is 
that  noise  regulations,  which  2,000  of  the 
2,500  airline  iranspcMt  aircraft  now  c^- 
erating  in  the  United  States  cannot  meet, 
should  be  applied  to  the  Concorde. 

No  matter  that  the  Coocorde  was  de- 
signed in  1965  when  there  were  no  na- 
tional or  international  r^nlations  gov- 
erning aircraft  noise.  No  matter  that  In 
1969  when  tiie  Concorde  first  flew  tbere 
still  were  no  such  noise  regulations.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  continue  to  allow  some 
2,000  U.S.-made  aircraft  to  c^erate  here 
which  cannot  meet  the  FAR  36  standard 
but  that  we  prohibit  s(Hne  6  foreign- 
built  aircraft  from  landing. 

Second,  let  us  understand  that  we  are 
only  talking  about  four  flights  per  day 
into  JFK,  where  ih&re  are  now  1,000  op- 
erations a  day  on  the  ayerage.  We  are 
talking  about  two  additional  flights  per 
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day  Into  Dulles.  How  much  irritation  or 
inconvenience  can  these  few  flights  add 
to  the  experience  of  persons  who  live 
near  an  airport  where  there  is  ahready  so 
much  exposure  to  aircraft  operations? 

The  truth  is  that  these  very  limited 
additional  flights  are  not  going  to  make 
one  bit  of  real  difference  to  people  who 
are  now  experiencing  a  thousand  flights 
over  the  span  of  an  entire  day.  And  I 
might  point  out  that  almost  any  airline 
could,  right  now,  without  applying  to  the 
Government,  increase  the  total  noise 
around  Dulles  or  JFK  more  than  it  will 
be  increased  by  these  few  Concorde 
flights  simply  by  adding  a  few  extra 
flighU  of  707s  or  DC-8s. 

Third,  another  point  we  should  re- 
member in  considering  tlie  subject  of 
noise  is  that  the  noise  contour  maps 
showing  the  imp>act  of  Concorde  flights 
have  been  used  in  a  misleading  way  by 
the  Concorde's  opponents.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  critics  have  failed  to  explain 
that  these  contours  do  not  show  how 
often  noise  will  occur  in  a  day.  They  do 
not  show  for  how  long  the  noise  will  last. 
Nor  do  the  noise  contours  that  will  be 
used  in  the  coming  debate  consider  all 
the  flight  operations  which  residents  liv- 
ing near  JFK  or  Dulles  will  experience 
tiu'oughout  an  entire  day.  Actually, 
these  contours  merely  show  the  noise 
■which  some  people  may  notice  for  very 
brief  periods  of  30  seconds  or  .so  for  a 
couple  of  times  a  day. 

Obviously,  a  noise  that  a  person  per- 
ceives two  or  three  times  a  day,  lasting 
only  for  30  seconds  each  time,  will  be  far 
less  bothersome,  if  it  is  upsetting  at  all, 
than  a  noise  at  the  same  level  which  a 
person  hears  for  long  bursts  of  time  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  day.  But  this  will 
not  be  explained  to  you  by  those  who  will 
argue  from  this  data  the  completely  un- 
supported claim  that  the  Concorde  by  it- 
self will  destroy  the  quality  of  life  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

Fourth,  the  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  Concorde  has  used  the 
wrong  aircraft  tracks  to  illustrate  take- 
off and  has  not  been  properly  corrected. 
In  fact,  the  effect  of  added  Concorde 
service  is  overestimated  by  at  least 
25  percent. 

In  addition  to  spending  $100  million 
.speciflcally  to  reduce  Conco'^de  noise, 
much  effort  has  been  devoted  to  de- 
veloping operating  procedures  that  will 
minimize  the  noise  around  airports.  This 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  noise  abate- 
ment procedures  which  differ  from  those 
u.sed  on  subsonic  aircraft  and  to  the 
development  of  special  procedures  foi 
avoiding  problems  at  speciflc  airports, 
such  as  the  Kennedy  turn. 

The  environmental  impact  .statement 
failed,  however,  to  take  account  of  these 
procedures  and  of  the  true  flight  paths, 
resulting  in  an  overestimate  of  tlie  width 
of  the  Concorde  contours  and  of  the  noLse 
beneath  the  Concorde. 

Fiftli,  the  Concorde  does  meet  the 
Kennedy  noise  regulations  that  have 
stood  for  the  past  15  years.  The  British 
and  French  have  offered  to  demonstrate 
this  to  the  New  York  Port  Authority  but 
have  been  denied  even  the  chance  to  do 
.so  In  this  regard,  it  is  particularly  slgnif- 
lc8mt  that  John  W.  Wiley  who  developed 


the  noise  regulatioiis  of  New  York  as 
Diiector  of  Aviation  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  testified  before  Secre- 
tary Coleman  in  suport  of  letting  the 
Concorde  into  this  country. 

Sixth,  we  might  as  well  eliminate  the 
notion  right  now,  before  the  debate 
begins,  that  the  Concorde  is  going  to 
disturb  people  'in  the  middle  of  the 
night.'  I  know  it  is  farfetched  that  this 
one  would  be  used  against  the  Concorde, 
since  the  British  and  Fi-ench  airlines 
have  promised  not  to  schedule  it  between 
the  rest  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m..  but 
believe  it  or  not,  thLs  very  criticism  was 
raised  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  New 
York  legr-laturc.  In  my  opinion,  this 
charge,  wliich  I  hcpe  is  no'.v  laid  to  rest 
once  and  for  all  after  Serretai-y  Cole- 
man's decision  speciflcally  jirohibiting 
flights  during  these  night  hours,  is 
typical  of  the  demagoguery  which  has 
marked  so  much  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Concorde. 

FinoUy.  we  move  to  one  of  tlie  major 
reasons  why  the  Britisii  and  Pi-ench  and 
other  foreign  governments  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  be  discrim- 
inating against  foreign  technology  by 
restricting  the  Concorde.  Let  us  go  back 
in  lU£;tory  to  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960's  when  the  Boeing  707  and  the 
Douglas  DC-8  were  being  put  into  serv- 
ice. At  that  time  the  British  had  a  fuie. 
long-range  tran.sport  aircraft  in  manu- 
facture, which  was  highly  efficient  and 
far  quieter  than  the  U.S. -made  jets.  The 
British  aircraft,  the  Britannia,  was 
known  as  the  "Whispering  Giant. "  But 
tlie  jets  were  fa.stcr,  as  the  Concorde  Is 
today. 

The  BritL^h  could  hav.  come  up  with 
noi.se  or  pollution  standards  that  would 
have  blocked  operation  of  the  US.  jets 
and  preserved  their  market  for  the  Bri- 
tannia. But  they  did  not.  Par  from  block- 
ing our  new  aircraft,  the  British  and 
the  French  acceded  to  strong  American 
pressure  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  their 
runways,  especially  to  handle  the  U.S. 
jets. 

In  this  instance,  the  United  States  re- 
lied heavily  on  the  provision  in  its  avia- 
tion treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  Chicago  convention  that  provides 
that  one  nation  should  reco^snize  the 
validity  of  certificates  of  airworthiness 
i.ssued  by  other  treaty  nations.  Without 
having  enioyed  foreign  acceptance  of 
our  new  aircraft  through  recognition  of 
US.  certificates  of  airworthiness,  we 
likely  would  have  confronted  great  dif- 
ficultie.s  in  placing  our  aircraft  in  the 
market. 

But  now  the  shoe  i.i  on  the  other  foot. 
Foreign  manufacturers  have  come  up 
with  an  aircraft  that  is  technologically 
more  advanced  than  any  commercial 
aircraft  we  have  produced.  The  Con- 
corde may  have  a  decibel  level  that  is 
higher  on  takeoff,  although  not  a  lot 
higher,  than  the  older  jets  still  in  serv- 
ice in  our  country,  but  in  comparison  our 
jets,  when  they  were  first  being  intro- 
duced in  the  world  marketplace  against 
foreign  aircraft,  were  tremendously 
louder  than  foreign  competitors  such  as 
Britannia. 

In  fact.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  is 
we  who  visited  tlie  noise  problem  upon 


the  world,  with  our  707's  and  DC-8's. 
For  us  now  to  piously  shun  the  Con- 
corde, because  it  may  be  slightly  noisier 
than  the  noisy  aircraft  that  we  ourselves 
have  already  introduced  into  community 
life,  is  the  height  of  arbitrariness.  It 
explains  why  foreign  people  would  view 
us  in  a  bad  light  if  we  should  now  go 
counter  to  our  own  history  of  using  inter- 
national air  agreements  to  our  advantage 
when  U.S.  made  aircraft  is  at  stake,  and 
refuse  to  apply  those  agreements  in  an 
evenhanded  maimer  when  there  is  not 
U  S.  technology  involved. 

And  while  we  are  reviewing  history,  we 
might  recall  the  predictions  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  quieter  the  initial 
models  of  the  707  or  the  DC-8,  that  jet 
aircraft  would  prove  to  be  imeconomic, 
and  that  dense  clouds  of  smoke  emitted 
by  the  original  jets  would  be  impossible 
to  eliminate.  Well,  history  shows  that 
such  predictions  were  wrong.  Why 
cannot  the  American  people  give  the  in- 
genuousness of  the  British  and  French  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  in  interna- 
tional traffic  as  the  rest  of  the  world  gave 
our  early  jet  aircraft  the  same  oppor- 
tunity? 

Once  again.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that, 
when  the  Senate  makes  Its  decision  on 
this  matter,  we  be  guided  by  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  public  and  not  by  a 
few  who  aie  trying  to  block  progres-s. 


I 


March  22,  1976 
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NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  may  bo  taking  up  shortly  S.  354 
which  would  impose  a  Federal  no-fmit 
automobile  insurance  scheme  upon  the 
States.  In  my  judgment,  this  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
several  States  to  adopt — or  not  to 
adopt — a  no-fault  system  according  to 
their  own  individual  needs.  My  own  State 
enacted  such  a  law  deemed  appropriate 
to  its  requirements  in  1973.  Other  States 
have  done  likewise.  Some  excellent  ob- 
servations on  no-fault  legislation  and  the 
problems  piesented  were  included  In  a 
recent  letter  to  me,  with  an  enclosure, 
from  Mr.  Robert  Compton,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Bar  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Compton's  letter  and  accompanying 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Arkansas  Bar  A&sociation. 
El  Dorado.  Ark.,  March  17.  in?C. 
Re  N.  -fail!'  auto  insurance. 
Senator  John  L  McClellan, 
!24t    Dirkscn   Senate   Ofpce   Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Drab  Sekator  McClellan  :  As  you  know, 
the  ArlcaiLsas  Bar  Ai).soclatton  continues  to 
strongly  oppose  federal  no-fault  auto  Insur- 
ance legislation.  We  urge  you  to  oppose  it. 
The  reason  for  this  comnnunication  Is  that 
we  understand  that  no-fault  legislation  may 
come  to  a  vote  In  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the 
near  future. 

In  the  past  few  years  at  least  24  states 
have  enacted  some  kind  of  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance  reform  law.  Tlie  various 
states  have  enacted  different  kinds  of  laws. 
Our  own  btate  of  Arkansas  enacted  a  no- 
fatiU  reform  law  In  1973  which  Is  working 
rat  her  well 

"I  have  however  been  following  news  re- 


port* on  ma/pMUmei  tni 

states  wltfc  iw-fwilt  I 

sertouB  |Hi*>»i«i.  ^^'^  •* 

parently  have  UmtwM  te 

correspond  wMl  lUiliiM  tl 

ing  federal  no-taxOt  MUk 

press  reports  of  no-ftitdt 

states,  I  bvtieve  tbst  ovan  »  wwrfOKtet  of 

federal  no-f»ntt  could  iio«  prudently  Inrist 

on  federal  Icglfltatlve  meUon  at  ttdm  ttme. 

Untn  the  expeiieboe  oC  tiM  states  H  care- 
fully evaluated,  I  dont  see  how  SedeiBl  legis- 
lators can  fed  coofldcat  that  paBrtng  a  fM- 
eral  law  would  not  stmpiy  treastcrm  state 
problems  Into  problems  for  tlM  whole  nation. 

In  order  tar  you  to  better  tmdentand  the 
basis  for  my  ooncem,  I  ant  enrlnetng  a  8ynai>- 
sls  of  press  reports  whtch  descrtbe  tbe  prob- 
lems some  Do-fbtdt  states  ii*  lurrtng.  I  am 
not  an  Insurance  expert  or  an  actuary,  but 
I  think  these  leports  make  dear  tbaX  the 
supporters  ctf  federal  no-fault  legislation 
cannot  dls(diarge  the  burdot  of  slwwlng  tbat 
at  this  thus  a  national  law  on  no-fault  would 
be  safe  or  benaflclal  to  the  peribllc. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROBSKT     C.     COMFTOW. 


The  CinutENT  Facts  om  Katkhial  No-FAtrLT: 
llARCH   17,    I9TS 

Will  federal  legislators  In  1970  make  a  na- 
tional program  of  the  no-fault  auto  Insur- 
ance experiment?  That  would  seem  unthink- 
able m  view  of  the  harrowing  eiperlencee 
being  reported  by  many  no-fatilt  states.  The 
question  for  Congress  has  become  whether  or 
not,  m  view  of  the  severe  problems  some  state 
no-fault  laws  have  created.  It  Is  prudent  at 
this  time  to  enact  a  national  no-CauIt  law. 

Press  reports  of  state  no-fault  problems 
have  reinforced  the  strong  belief  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Bar  Association  that  federal  no-fault 
proposals  should  be  defeated.  Fcdlovlng  are 
excerpts  from  press  reports  which  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Arkansas  Bar. 

By  way  of  Introduction,  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  consumer  price  perform- 
ance of  many  existing  no-fButt  laws  has  been 
so  poor  that  the  authors  of  federal  no-fault 
legislation  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
major  argument — that  federal  no-fault  auto 
Insiu-ance  legislation  would  cost  consumers 
less  In  terms  of  auto  Insurance  pmnlums.  In 
reaction  to  unfavorable  reports  of  state  no- 
fault  experience,  the  authws  of  fteleral  no- 
fault  have  adopted  the  tactic  of  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish their  federal  product  from  state  laws 
while  blaming  state  fatlutes  on  lawyers. 
These  attempts  are  no  more  than  tactics.  It 
is  doubtful  that  at  this  early  stage  the  sup- 
porters of  federal  no-fault  could  have  a  very 
clear  picture  of  what  has  gone  wrong  In  the 
no-fault  problem  states. 

Because  this  synopsis  expresses  a  viewpoint 
held  by  lawyers.  It  is  aH>roprlate  to  refer  at 
the  outset  to  the  national  campaign  being 
waged  by  columnist  Sylvia  Porter  In  favor  of 
federal  no-fault  legislation.  While  herself 
generating  a  remarkable  volume  of  pro  fed- 
eral no-fault  essays,  Ms.  Porter  has  Indulged 
in  Implied  censure  of  other  members  of  the 
press  by  suggesting  that  "suddenly  there  has 
been  a  spate  of  adverse  no-fault  newspaper 
articles"  which  have  ostensibly  been  gener- 
ated not  by  the  writers  themselves,  but  by 
lawyers.  See  the  Arkansas  Gazette  dated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1976. 

Additional  perspective  on  Ms.  Porter  was 
supplied  by  a  reader's  letter  published  In  Uie 
Washington  (DX;.)  Star  News  dated  March  3, 
1976.  The  reader,  president  of  a  local  bar  as- 
soclatioii.  said  of  Ms.  Porter's  campaign:  "Tou 
have  admitted  for  the  first  time  tbat  no-fault 
auto  insurance  prtritiably  will  not  reduce  in- 
surance pieaaiums  (something  opponents 
have  argued  for  years) ."  As  for  Ms.  Porter's 
attacks  on  lawyers,  the  reader  eontlnued: 
"Tou  also  eondamn  tbe  tzlal  lavyeis  of  Amar- 
ica'  for  raising  a  kitty  of  $400,000  to  fight  no- 


ftaitt.  Maybe  tbey  have,  but  let's  kxA  at  some 
of  tba  prafieaeBta  ol  federal  no-fault  that 
yotk  alaaiya  owsi'look. 

aeleam  Insivanice  Association  Is 
t  of  EBOfa  ttian  100  o<  tlie  largest  in- 

MpMttiMt  In  tlw  mMoa,  and  Is 
protoaUy  cme  of  tbe  most  vocal  federal  no- 
fault  siq>porteES.  The  larger  of  those  meaiber 
coaapaates  wem  asseoscd  1400,000  each  (em- 
phasis added)  In  1071  alone  for  their  annual 
trade  association  dues.  How  mu<ai  of  these 
mHItons  have  been  spent  on  no-fault  lob- 
bying? 

And  remember  those  funds  are  right  out  of 
our  pockets  In  the  form  of  insurance  pre- 
miums." 

ITO-FAtTLT    PKOBLKMS 

What  do  reports  of  state  no-fatilt  problems 
show?  They  show  that  in  some  states  where 
premium  savings  depended  largely  upon  in- 
creasing the  number  of  insured  mot<x1stB,  tbe 
percentage  of  motorists  with  insurance  has 
declined,  not  increased.  They  show  that  no- 
fault  will  not  necessarily  reduce  court  con- 
gestion. Tbey  ^u>w  that  experts  have  miscal- 
culated the  cost-saving  potential  of  no-fault 
in  both  tbe  personal  injury  and  the  property 
damage  fields.  They  show  that  no-fault  has 
endangered  the  fiiumcial  stability  of  at  least 
one  major  insurer.  The  features  of  state  no- 
fault  laws  which  induced  these  problems 
appear  to  have  their  equivalents  In  the  pend- 
ing proposed  federal  no-f atdt  leglslatton.  The 
state  problems  are  not  distinguishable  as 
being  problems  found  only  In  state  'Tawyers' 
no-fault"  legtBlatlon  as  suggested  bf  Ma. 
Porter  in  her  Arkansas  Qasette  ct^umn. 

The  Mi'M""*"  and  Robertson  study,  which 
Is  the  principal  study  of  the  expected  cost 
characteristics  of  pending  federal  no-fault 
bills,  adopts  as  a  major  assumption  that  fed- 
eral no-fault  leglslatton  would  tend  to  re- 
duce premiums  by  causing  mere  drivers  to 
become  Insured.  It  foUows  that  If  federal  no- 
fault  legislation  did  not  cause  mere  drivers  to 
become  Insured,  that  premiums  could  tend  to 
go  up  Instnd  of  down,  because  of  the  higher 
overall  cost  of  the  no-fault  program.  What 
has  been  the  state  experience  on  this  ques- 
tion? 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  dated  Janu- 
ary 18,  1976  reported  that  under  no-fault 
the  percentage  of  drlrers  having  insurance 
tittn  decreased  in  Delawne  and  New  Jeney. 
The  Inquirer  said  that  to  Delaware  an  esti- 
mated 13  percent  of  drlTers  are  now  with- 
out insurance,  as  compared  with  about  a 
percent  at  the  end  of  no-fault's  first  year. 
The  Delaware  Insurance  Commissioner  (who 
supported  federal  no-fault  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  V.B.  Senate)  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"We  are  finding  you  Just  can't  fwce  people 
to  carry  Insurance.  We  think  that  an  In- 
creasing nimsber  (rf  peoffle  aren't  carrying 
insurance  because  they  can't  afford  it." 

As  to  New  Jersey,  the  Inquirer  said  that 
the  percentage  of  drivers  without  insurance 
has  grown  from  12  percent  In  1072  to  16 
percent  in  1974.  The  Inquirer  article  Is  head- 
lined, "No-Pault's  Big  Fault:  Rates  Rise." 

New  Jersey  has  also  failed  to  obtain  mean- 
ingftil  rrtlef  from  court  congestion  tinder  no- 
fault.  According  to  the  Newark  Stw  Ijedger 
dated  Pebruary  19,  1976:  "Figures  provided 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Coiurts 
show  that  the  no-fault  law — ^whlch  was  ex- 
pected among  other  things  to  relieve  court 
congestion — had  had  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  cases  brought  before  Superior 
and  County  Courts." 

A  possible  explanation  of  why  no-fault 
may  not  significantly  relieve  court  ccmges- 
tlon  was  offered  by  the  New  York  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  in  the  New  York 
Times  dated  Jantiary  24,  1976:  "Since  people 
get  paid  right  away  under  no-fault,  some 
have  a  tendency  to  push  harder  for  lost 
wages,  and  a  lot  of  doctors,  knowing  they 
are  going  to  get  paid  right  away,  pKiur  it 
on  .  .  ." 


Insurance  conqjiany  finances  have  bean 
jcdted  by  the  unauUdpated  tfacte  at  no- 
fault  laws  In  some  states.  Feilkapa  ttie  most 
dramatic  example  Is  the  eiperlence  of 
OEICO  In  New  Jersey.  The  Javartai  of  Com- 
merce dated  March  3,  1076  reported  that 
QKICO  Is  refusing  to  write  any  new  auto- 
mobfle  policies  In  New  Jersey  foDovlng  a 
disastrous  experience  last  year.  GWBCO  re- 
poebedlj  took  In  only  fSJNM437  la  direct 
premiums  to  pay  for  personal  Injury  pro- 
tection, and  incurred  dlxeet  Icees  beeauee 
of  personal  injury  protectkm  bencAte  (tf 
$9,799,680.  The  WaU  Street  Joimal  on  Jmxai- 
ary  21,  1976  said  that  OXIOO'a  personal 
injury  cdaUns  roee  140  ^i!- . 

Clearly  the  state  no-fault  experience 
shows  dangerous  mlscalculatkm.  even  by 
acknowledged  experts.  Tlie  ^^kU  Street  Jour- 
nal dated  January  21,  1976  said  of  no-fault 
pioneer    Robert    Klfton    of    Harvard    Law 


School  (referrliig  toHhe 
fault  law)  that  he  had  casKeded  missing  the 
Importance  et  certain  q>eclal  factors  with 
respect  to  his  state.  The  Boston  Herald 
Transcr^t  dated  February  23,  I9T0  said 
there  Is  'Strong  taidloatlOB  that  no-tenlt  as 
we  know  it  (to  Masaeclnuetto)  is  on  the  way 
out  .  .  ."  MniWBi  linaetta  has  eqierleneed 
alarming  Increases  In  premiosas  for  no-fault 
property  damage  insnranee,  the  oSSsring  of 
which  the  major  pending  federal  bills  would 
make  mandatory. 

Not  only  the  professor,  but  also  insurance 
Industry  expeitu  hare  aticnowledged  serious 
miscalculation.  The  New  York  Times  stated 
on  January  24,  1976:  "Insurance  exeetrttves 
in  a  number  of  states  said  that  la  retro- 
spect it  appeared  the  rate  reduction  poten- 
tial of  no-fault  insurance  had  probably 
been  overstated." 

Surveying  the  wreckage  on  tbe  no-fault 
battlefield,  Barron's  said  on  January  26. 
1976:  Tto  froni  lowering  Inscffaaee  pre- 
miums, a  point  on  which  proponents  vastly 
oversold  the  public,  no-fault  has  led  di- 
rectly— pending  federal  legislation  would 
accelerate  the  trend — ^to  their  rapid  dlmb. 
Together  with  the  splralUng  cost  of  goods 
and  services,  no-fsult  weakened  casnalty 
Insurance  finances,  and  to  judge  by  GBICO'S 
probable  fate,  put  major  firms  la  Jeopardy. 
Actuaries  are  not  supposed  to  make  mis- 
takes In  arithmetic.  When  they  do  It's  a 
beaut." 

In  conclusiou,  we  must  return  to  the  qties- 
tlon  «^ich  now  faces  Congress:  Whether  or 
not,  in  view  of  tlie  severe  problems  some 
state  no-fault  laws  have  created.  It  is  pru- 
dent at  this  time  to  enact  a  national  no- 
fault  law.  One  does  not  have  to  be  against 
federal  no-fault  to  azswer  that  question 
"no".  Nor  does  one  have  to  be  an  expert  on 
automobile  insurance  to  conclude  that  con- 
tinuing state  experimentation  without  fed- 
eral interference  Is  tbe  most  suitable  an- 
swer. The  biuden  Is  on  the  proponents  of 
such  a  risky  and  only  dimly  understood  in- 
novation such  as  no-fatilt  auto  insurance  to 
demonstrate  Its  value  and  safety  as  a  mt- 
tlonwlde  program.  At  this  point  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so. 


TAX  REVISION 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  Committee  oa  Fiiumce  began  iVa 
weeks  of  hearings  (xi  tax  revisioii  and 
extension  (rf  expiring  tax-cut  provisiflns. 
It  is  my  hope  that  these  hearings  will 
develop  an  extensive  reand  from  both 
Government  and  public  witnesses  which 
can  be  used  by  the  committee  in  mark- 
ing up  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  remarks  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  open- 
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Ing  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Opening  Statement  ow-  Senator  Paul  Fannin 

Bepobe  Senate  Fxnance  CoMiiirTKfc  Hear- 
ings ON  Tax  Revision 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Finance  Committee 
!  ciay  begins  3'j  weeks  of  hearlntjs  oa  H  R. 
•.0612,  the  so-called  Ta.x  Reform  Act  of  1975 
v.lilch  was  passed  by  the  House  on  December 
5  oi  last  year.  I  agree  with  the  Chalrniaa 
that  his  legislation  should  be  referred  to  as 
'tax  revision"  rather  than  "tax  reform".  In 
addition,  the  Committee  has  invited  inter- 
ested Individuals  to  submit  written  testi- 
mony on  energy  related  tax  proposals,  many 
of  which  have  been  considered  previously  bv 
the  Committee  during  Its  markup  of  H.R. 
6860,  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Conver- 
sion Act. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Chairman  for 
scheduling  these  extensive  bearings  on  the 
Issues  before  us  and  for  his  decision  to  add 
an  energy  title  to  the  bill  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  report  to  the  Senate  Floor.  As 
the  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  devoted  a  majority  of  my  efforts  in 
recent  years  to  the  areas  of  energy  legisla- 
tion. Effective  utilization  of  the  nations  tax 
laws  in  the  energy  area  is  an  additional  tool 
in  our  movement  towards  energy  independ- 
ence. 

My  efforts  during  deliberation  of  the  bill 
before  us  will  include  offering  tax  proposals 
which  encourage  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  new  sources  of  energy,  in  particu- 
lar, solar  and  geothermal.  Such  efforts  must 
be  taken  if  we  are  to  nurture  the  forv.ard 
movement  of  these  infant  industries. 

The  scope  of  H.R.  10612  Is  enormou.s  It's 
661  pages  deal  with  several  issues  which 
clearly  hold  theniselves  out  for  much-needed 
revision.  Present  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
visions relating  to  individual  taxpayer  Items 
such  as  child  care  deductions  and  retire- 
ment income  credit  are  in  need  of  careful  ex- 
amination and  revision. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Admliiist' atlon  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  held  e.sten- 
slve  hearings  on  the  need  for  reform  In  .sim- 
plifying the  income  tax  return  and  to  reform 
the  administrative  procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  taxpayers  are  required  to  hire  lawyers 
and  accountants  to  prepare  their  tax  returns 
Is  evidence  of  the  need  for  simpllflcation. 
Since  such  action  would  have  little  revenue 
effect,  we  should  make  cffon.-;  to  move  toward 
greater  simplification. 

Congress  must  provide  changep  in  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  laws  to  make  it  easier  for 
small  farmers  and  small  busine'^sinen  to  be- 
queath their  assets  to  future  generations.  We 
must  assure  that  family  buslnesse.s  and  fam- 
ily farms  can  be  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  without  having  to  be  sold 
to  pay  taxes.  Such  proposals  which  would 
permit  the  heii-s  of  small  estates  to  defer 
their  initial  estate-tax  payment  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  will  be  of  great  benefit  m  the 
small  family  businesses  which  traditionally 
have  been  essential  to  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  economic  wealth  of  our  country 

A  responsibility  of  Congress  Is  to  tee  that 
each  taxpayer  contributes  fiMancially  to  the 
operation  of  government. 

Despite  efforts  in  the  1969  Tax  Ref^irm  Act 
to  as.sure  that  all  individuals  sharf  the^e 
burdens  by  Imposing  minimum  tax  provi- 
sions, comnlete  success  In  this  area  has  not 
been  achieved.  Ihe  Committee  may  find  that 
further  measures  in  the  area  of  tax  avoidance 
may  be  nece.ssary.  However,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  provisions  In  the  House-passed  bill 
in  this  area  go  beyond  actual  abus.'S.  En- 
actment of  the  IjAL  piovislons  presently  la 
H.R.  10612  would  deal  a  devastating  blow  to 
the  commercial  real  estate  Industry,  farm- 
ing, oU  and  gas  production,  motion  picture 
production  and  other  selected  areas  of  the 
economy. 


There  is  no  need  to  isolate  specific  areas  of 
investment  for  discriminatory  tax  treatment 
when  less  complicated  and,  yet,  effective  steps 
could  be  taken  to  discourage  abtwe  <rf  the  tax 
laws  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
ihe  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mlttte  to  de.elop  an  alternative  approach  In 
ihiy  area  of  legislative  concern. 

Mr  Chairman,  many  of  our  coIlen,{ue3.  both 
In  the  House  and  In  tht>  Senate,  have  spoken 
out  In  fa.or  of  enactinp  tax  measures  which 
would  expand  the  avalhblllty  of  capital  to 
thp  nations  private  lector  I  am  coiivlnced 
that  the  Finance  Committee  must  amend 
H  R.  10612  to  Include  capital  formation 
measures.  Study  after  ^ludy  ha.s  pointed  to 
the  nations  unprocedciUed  ni^ed  for  new  In- 
vestmei.t  i  apabiiity  In  respouf.e  to  this  need, 
I  Intioduced  3  2909.  Uic  Investment  Incen- 
tives Act  which  Is  designed  to  encourage 
savings  and  Investment  throughout  our  econ- 
omy by  niean.s  of  several  tax  incohanUms. 
Enactment  of  tiie  provisions  of  S.  2909,  or 
similar  measures,  would  provide  the  private 
sector  of  our  nation  with  the  ability  to  meet 
our  future  economic  and  s.oclal  needs. 

EUghty-hve  per  cent  of  employed  Ameri- 
cans work  In  the  private  sector  with  the  re- 
maining fifteen  per  cent  in  government 
.■>ervice.  Our  continuing  unemployment 
problems  will  never  be  met  by  enacting  in- 
efficient and  costly  government  Jobs  pro- 
grams. The  only  permanent  solution  to  our 
expanding  employment  needs  Is  to 
strengthen  the  private  sector  so  that  It  can 
provide  new  Job  opportunities,  as  well  as 
increase  productivity,  improve  our  environ- 
ment and  working  conditions  and  achieve 
energy  Independence. 

All  Indu.stries  have  beeii  du:r.  .).cd  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  Investment  capital.  The 
utilities  industry  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  federal  tax  laws  which  provided  only 
a  four  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  for 
utilities  in  recent  years  when  all  others  qual- 
Ifled  for  seven  per  ceni.  'Ihe  Tax  Reduction 
Act  brought  equity  to  the  utilities  by  enact- 
ing a  two-year  tf'n  per  cent  investment  tax 
credit  for  all  businesses.  More  must  be  done 
for  the  utilities  which  have  had  massive  em- 
ployee layoffs  and  cuts  in  plni.ned  capital 
improvement  and  expan.,lon. 

Legislation  In  this  area  cannot  wait  for 
future  Congresjse.s  to  act  Again,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Chairman  for  scheduling 
four  days  of  hearings  on  the  issue  of  capital 
formation.  These  hearings  should  provide 
the  Committee  with  a  .solid  lecord  from 
which  to  work  when  markup  of  the  bill 
begins. 

There  is  a  myth  which  has  been  allowed 
to  engulf  our  thinking  here  la  Congress 
that  U  S -based  multinational  corporations 
are  damaging  the  domestic  economy  by  ex- 
po: ting  jobs  to  foreign  locations  wliere  they 
establish  manufacturing  operations  and  by 
exporting  capital  which  could  have  a  better 
domestic  Impact  if  invested  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  could  be  furtlier  from  the 
trutb. 

I  believe  that  the  overseas  operations  of 
US  companies  have  signiflcanily  beneAted 
tiie  domestic  economy  by  creating  and 
maintaining  U.S.  Jobs  and  by  providing 
sources  of  capital  which  otiier  .vise  would  not 
e.xlst.  The  provision  of  punitive  taxation 
on  such  operations  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  our  own  domestic  economy  and 
should  be  avoided  At  a  time  when  unem- 
ploynient  i.s  at  such  hl^h  levels.  It  wovild  be 
Inapprtipi  late  for  us  to  tax  a  sef;meut  of  our 
business  community  which  might  be  forced 
to  close  Its  foreign  operation  because  of 
failure  to  compete  with  foreign  companies 
and  therebv  force  th"  tinemployment  of 
substantial  numbers  of  bac'uip  personnel 
who  would  i:ot  otherwise  need  'o  be  em- 
p'.o'  ed 

Most  of  the  industrialized  nations  have 
lonir;    recotnli'ed    the    potential    problem    of 


double  taxation  of  foreign  ino<Mn«  and  either 
have  Inatttuted  a  foreign  tax  ore<Ut  to  solve 
it  or  have  evempted  all  fM«ign  source  In- 
cojne  from  domestic  taxation. 

Until  recently,  the  foreign  tax  credit  was 
a  totally  neutral  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  was  available  to  all 
VS.  citizens  and  domestic  corporations  for 
Income  taxes  paid  to  any  foreign  country 
with  regard  to  any  foreign  source  Income. 

Recent  changes  as  a  result  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  have  fragmented  for- 
eign source  Income  Into  different  types  for 
purpoccs  of  applying  different  limitations  on 
the  amounts  and  the  uses  of  the  credit  with 
respect  to  oil-related  Income  from  foreign 
sources.  Further  fragmentation  may  well 
destro.  the  Integrity  of  the  credit,  complicate 
the  Code  and  damage  the  competitive  ability 
of  companies  in  foreign  markets  so  that  care- 
ful analysis  should  be  made  before  any  fur- 
ther changes  are  made  In  this  area. 

The  creation  of  a  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  (DISC),  m  1971  was  wel- 
cjmed  by  the  business  community  as  a 
belated  recognition  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  the  vast  array  of  direct  subsidies. 
quotas,  and  other  devices  used  by  foreign 
governments  to  restrict  imports.  Since  1971. 
U.S.  exports  have  increased  tremendously. 
While  some  of  this  Impact  can  be  attributed 
to  dollar  devaluations,  much  of  It  Is  due  to 
the  DISC  program  which  has  provided  thou- 
sands of  American  companies  with  enough 
additionul  cash  flow  incentive  to  finance  the 
creation  or  expansion  of  foreign  markets. 
For  many  companies  which  did  not  have 
aiiy  export  business,  DISC  has  opened  alto- 
gether new  doors.  Tills  Is  particularly  true 
of  small  businesses  which  previously  did 
not  seriously  investigate  export  business. 
DISC  has  stimulated  employment  and  eco- 
nomic activity  both  by  exporters  and  by 
their  supply  and  support  Industries. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  chilling  effect 
that  any  curtailment  of  the  DISC  program 
would  have,  but  it  surely  would  reduce  the 
ability  of  many  companies  to  continue  their 
e.xpanslon  of  export  markets.  I  urge  that  no 
change  be  made  to  further  restrict  the  ap- 
plication of  DISC  until  we  have  had  time 
to  thoroughly  evaluate  Its  effect  on  the.se 
businesses  abroad. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  10612  which  proposed  to  repeal 
Section  911  of  the  Code.  As  you  know,  that 
Section  permits  the  annual  exclusion  of  up 
to  $25,000  of  income  earned  for  services  per- 
formed while  living  and  residing  abroad.  My 
constituent  mall  has  been  heavy  urging  op- 
position to  the  repeal  of  Section  911.  The 
incentive  of  Section  911  Is  still  needed  to 
persttade  U.S.  citizens  to  work  abroad.  la 
developed  countries,  living  expenses  are  •- ery 
high,  and  the  living  conditions  often  arc 
very  difficult.  U.S.  companies  must  often 
provide  either  by  allowance  or  directly,  for 
the  municipal -type  services  of  edticatlon 
transportation,  health,  and  public  safety. 

The  repeal  of  Section  911  would  only  add 
to  the  coat  of  present  allowances  by  forcing 
employers  to  increase  wages  to  cover  the 
taxes.  I  oppose  such  a  repeal  since  this  in- 
creased cost  would  damage  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  businesses  vls-a-vls  foreign 
competitors,  whose  own  countries  generally 
do  not  tpx  Income  earned  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  Immediate  responsibility 
of  this  Committee  Is  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Pull  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
extension  of  the  existing  tax  cuts.  It  Is, 
therefore,  an  appropriate  time  to  remind  this 
Committee  of  its  commitment  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  As  you  are  well  aware  In- 
flation is  the  most  potentially  destructive. 
the  most  dangerous  problem  we  face.  If  we 
are  to  provide  further  tax  cuts,  we  must 
provide  for  a  dollar  for  dollar  reduction  In 
the  level  of  spending. 

We  owe  those  on  fixed  Incomes,  the  eldeil)^ 
the  retired,  that  they  not  face  »  ruinous 
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future.  We  owe  the  ooming  gmaanXUm.  VbaX 
they  receive  from  onr  hands  m  ouwitlcy  o( 
promise  and  expaiHled  iiowinnrnw.  noC  m 
land  in  which  all  10114  valUM  hmv*  mtftMl 

away  In  the  fires  of  tnflatkm. 


TAX  EXPENDITURES  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  BDDOBT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  to 
present  my  views  on  the  apidlcation  of 
the  budget  reform  procedures  to  Federal 
spending  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code— the  so-called  tax  expenditures. 

My  hope  is  that  in  the  forthcoming 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1977,  the  committee  will  m>ply 
the  same  strict  discipline  to  tax  spending 
that  is  already  being  an>lied  to  bring 
direct  spending  under  control. 

In  my  testimony,  I  suggested  that  a 
modest  goal  for  fiscal  year  1877  is  a  net 
reduction  of  $2  billion  in  overall  tax  ex- 
penditures, which  are  now  running  at  a 
level  of  approximately  $100  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  portion  of  my  testimraiy  deal- 
ing with  tax  expenditures  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax  EbcPENDntTKSB 

I  Excerpt  Prom  Testimony  of  Senator 

Edward  M.  Kknnkdt) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear  be- 
fore this  distinguished  committee  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
some  of  the  important  issues  of  flBcal  poUcy 
and  national  priorities  with  which  the  cran- 
mlttee  will  be  dealing  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  is  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  and  successful 
fiscal  reform  ever  enacted  by  Congress.  As  a 
result  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  this 
committee  and  the  companion  House  Com- 
mittee In  rapidly  implementing  the  reforms, 
the  federal  budget  is  being  tamed  at  last. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  all  the  other 
members  deserve  great  credit  for  their  akU- 
ful  leadership  and  bipartisan  cooperation.  I 
commend  you  for  the  achievements  so  far, 
and  I  loolc  forward  to  even  better  things  to 
come. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  would  lUce  to  deal 
briefly  with  four  key  areas  of  concern  in  con- 
nection with  the  forthcoming  First  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Those  areas  are  tax  expendlttires,  national 
defense,  health  and  Jobs. 

TAK    EXFENDrrtTBES 

The  concept  of  tax  expendltiu-es  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Budget  Reform  Act  is  an  imagi- 
native and  useful  way  of  dealing  with  the 
impact  of  the  tax  laws  on  the  overall  budget 
process.  It  reflects  the  fact  that  credits,  de- 
ductions, preferential  rates,  deferrals  and 
other  benefits  and  subsidies  in  the  tax  laws 
are  a  form  of  federal  spending.  In  many 
respects.  Including  their  impact  on  the 
budget,  these  tax  expenditures  are  equivalent 
to  direct  spending  through  appropriations. 

There  Is  now  widespread  and  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  tax  expenditures 
hn.c  substantial  implications  for  budget 
pclicy.  As  part  of  testimony,  I  have  prepared 
three  charts  to  illustrate  various  aspects  of 
lux  expenditures. 

Tlie  first  chart  compares  the  growth  of  di- 
rect expenditures  and  tax  expenditures  In 
I'ecent  years.  Over  the  past  decade,  direct  Fed- 
eral spending  has  risen  by  146  percent,  from 


f  UW  blUkm  in  1967  to  $394  bUllon  proposed 
by  Pneldent  Ford  in  1977.  But  diuring  tiie 
aao*  pedod.  tax  expenditures  rooe  by  176 
peraant.  from  136  bUlkm  in  1967  to  $101  bU- 
Ikn  In  1077,  as  estimated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Tax  Committee.* 

Tlw  second  chart  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  growth  of  tax  expenditures  and 
the  growth  of  expenditvires  for  national  de- 
fense in  recent  years.  In  the  budget  debate 
this  year,  as  in  each  debate  in  recent  years, 
one  of  the  leading  issues  will  be  the  prior- 
ities of  spending  for  defense  and  spending 
for  domestic  social  programs  like  jobs  and 
schools  and  health. 

Congress  has  devoted  major  attention  and 
energy  to  the  debate  over  the  rising  expend- 
itures for  defense.  But  there  has  been  vir- 
tually no  debate  over  rising  tax  expenditures, 
which  have  subtly  but  rapidly  grown  to  levels 
rivaling  the  level  for  defense. 

In  1987,  the  amount  of  tax  spending  was 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of 
spending  for  defense.  By  1972,  the  ratio  had 
risen  to  80%.  Now,  in  fiscal  1977,  in  a  curious 
coincidence  of  the  budget  process,  tax  ex- 
penditures have  caught  up  precisely  with 
defense  expenditures,  even  to  the  first  deci- 
mal point— $101.1  billion. 

And  by  1981,  as  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projections  indicate,  tax  eq>enditures 
will  have  grown  to  a  level  even  higher  than 
projected  defense  expend!  ttires. 

The  third  chart  Ulustrates  still  another 
dimension  of  the  tax  expenditure  problem — 
the  potential  futuire  growth  of  various  tax 
expendittires.  The  six  examples  on  the  chart 
indicate  the  way  tax  incentives,  once  en- 
sconced in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  tend 
to  grow  like  Topsy.  According  to  C.B.O. 
estimates: 

Tax  spending  for  DISC,  the  export  tax  sub- 
sidy, wlU  rise  by  30%,  to  $1.7  billion  by  1981. 

Tax  spending  for  the  investment  credit 
and  ADR,  two  of  the  major  subsidies 'for 
capital  formation  in  the  current  law,  wUl 
rise  by  39%  to  $13.6  bUlion. 

Tax  spending  under  the  rule  exempting 
capital  gains  at  death  will  rise  by  65%,  to 
$11.1  bUlion. 

Tax  spending  for  health  (the  special  de- 
ductions and  exclusions  for  medical  expenses 
and  for  health  Insurance  premiums)  will  rise 
by  73%   to  $9.8  bUllon. 

Tax  spending  for  oil,  through  the  deduc- 
tion for  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  win  rise  by  an  incredible  184 'i,  to  $2.2 
biUion. 

Many  of  these  tax  expenditures  represented 
smaU  federal  outlays  when  originally  enacted. 
The  Committee  Is  familiar  with  this  problem 
in  the  case  of  new  weapons  systems  for 
defense.  Small  Initial  outlays  can  mushroom 
quickly  into  enormous  budget  costs,  once 
the  preliminary  phase  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation  is  over  and 
production  begins  in  earnest. 

A  similar  phenomenon  exists  for  tax  ex- 
penditures. The  budget  cost  of  new  tax  ex- 
penditures can  grow  with  unexpected  ra- 
pidity, unless  care  and  study  is  given  to  them 
at  their  inception. 

For  example,  the  chart  also  sliows  the  pro- 
jected budget  Impact  of  President  Fords  pro- 
posal for  Integration  of  corporate  and  in- 
dividual income  taxes.  In  the  initial  year, 
the  revenue  Impact  Is  negligible.  But  as  the 
proposal  is  phased  in,  its  Impact  becomes 
enormotis.   creating  a   $13   billion  drain  on 


•The  two  principal  factors  in  the  growth 
of  tax  expenditures  between  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1977  have  been  the  addition  of  new  tax 
expenditures  and  the  growth  of  existing  tax 
expenditures.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  treatment  or  Inclusion  of  items  as  tax 
expenditures  has  changed  during  the  period; 
although  such  changes  affect  the  flgtu-es 
stated,  they  do  not  affect  the  overall  pattern 
of  growth  of  tax  expenditures. 


federal  revenues  by  liMl.  The  new  budget 
process  makes  It  imperative  that  w  do  not 
embark  tip<m  this— or  any  other-iWopoBedl 
new  tax  expenditure  programs  without  adfS- 
quate  study  and  analysis  of  their  future  im- 
pact on  the  total  budget. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  not  to  propose 
specific  tax  reforms.  Later  this  week.  In  testi- 
mony betan  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Finance,  I 
intend  to  recommend  a  coD4>rehensve  pack- 
age of  such  refMins. 

Today,  my  purpose  is  to  wge  this  commit- 
tee to  came  to  terms  with  tax  expenditures 
in  the  same  responsible  and  effective  way  you 
are  already  coming  to  terms  with  direct  ex- 
penditures. 

If  we  are  concerned  that  direct  federal 
spending  is  out  of  control,  we  have  to  be  even 
more  concerned  about  tax  expenditures. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  escalating 
budget  for  national  defense,  we  also  have  to 
be  concerned  about  the  even  more  rapidly 
escalating  budget  for  tax  expenditures. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  long  run 
revenue  impact  of  direct  spending  programs 
already  enacted  into  law  or  to  be  enacted  in 
tlie  future,  we  also  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  even  more  serious  long  run  Im- 
pact of  old  and  new  spending  programs  in 
the  tax  laws. 

During  the  debate  last  year  on  the  Second 
Concurrent  Etesolution  toe  fiscal  year  1976, 
the  Budget  Committee  signaled  its  intent 
to  deal  with  these  concerns.  Although  the 
1976  resolution  did  not  deal  with  tax  ex- 
pendlttues,  the  C<Mnmittee  Beport  expressed 
a  clear  commitment  to  deal  with  the  issue 
this  year.  As  the  report  stated: 

"The  Committee  believes  the  Congress 
should  address  the  issue  oS  major  tax  refwrn 
to  promote  prosperity  and  eliminate  serious 
inequities.  .  .  . 

"Most  tax  expenditures  are  enacted  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time  and  resemble  perma- 
nent authority  for  direct  expendlttues  in  that 
they  continue  in  effect  year  after  year  at  a 
substantial  cost  of  budgetary  resources  until 
they  are  amended  or  terminated  by  speciflo 
legislation.  Therefore,  tax  expenditures  have 
important  long-run  impacts  on  the  federal 
budget  which  the  committee  wiU  take  into 
account  in  future  resolutions. 

"The  Committee  will  be  examining  both 
tax  expenditures  and  the  operations  of  off 
budget  agencies.  Thus,  the  Conunittee  wUl 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  economic  effects  of 
Congressional  action  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
tion results  in  a  specific  budget  outlay.  These 
additional  dimensions  will  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  take  a  long  range  comprehensive 
view  of  national  priorities  in  arriving  at  its 
first  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977." 

And,  dtiring  the  Senate  fioor  debate  last 
fall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  empha- 
sized. In  strong  and  unmistakable  terms,  the 
Committee's  "Intent  to  deal  forcefully  with 
tax  expenditures  In  the  future." 

The  future  is  now. 

My  hope  is  that  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977,  to  be 
recommended  shortly  to  the  full  Senate  by 
the  Committee,  will  provide  for  a  significant 
reduction  In  tax  expendltvu'es,  and  that  the 
Committee  will  structure  its  resolution  in 
terms  that  make  the  mandate  clear. 

Specifically,  I  urge  the  committee  to  in- 
clude a  net  overall  r€^ductlon  of  $3  billion 
frova  current  levels  of  tax  expenditures  as 
p&it  of  Its  forthcoming  resolution.  By  "net 
overall  reduction."  I  mean  the  net  result  of 
the  elimination  of  some  of  the  current  tax 
expendittu«s.  the  modification  of  other  cur- 
rent tax  expenditures,  and  the  addition  of 
new  tax  expenditures. 

The  increase  in  Federal  revenues  achieved 
from  such  action  coulu  then  be  aUocated 
among  Ai  least  three  possible  areas,  according 
to  priorities  determined  by  the  committee. 

It  could  be  used  to  increase  the  funds 
available   for   direct   spending    programs   in 
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weM  Uke  employment,  health  and  ednca- 
tiDn. 

Tt  eoTild  be  twed  to  reduce  the  orerall  fed- 
eral budget  deficit. 

It  could  be  uaed  to  prorWe  teereaeed  gen- 
eral tax  reductions  for  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, under  the  provisions  now  scheduled 
to  expire  thlB  year. 

In  general  terms,  a  $2  billion  reduction  in 
the  current  level  of  tax  expenditures  is  an 
appropriate  goal  for  1977.  If  Congress  can 
reduce  the  current  services  budget  for  direct 
expenditures,  It  can  reduce  the  "current 
services"  budget  for  tax  expenditures.  If 
Congress  can  trim  W  billion  from  the  $100 
billion  budget  for  defense,  as  It  did  In  fiscal 
1978,  It  ought  to  be  able  to  trim  $2  billion 
In  fiscal  19T7  from  the  $100  btlllou  budget 
for  tax  expenditures. 

In  specific  terms,  a  $2  billion  reduction  In 
tax  expendltxu-es  Is  a  sensible  target  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  It  meets  two  basic  criteria  that 
should  be  applied:  (1)  a  realistic,  achievable 
and  easily  Justifiable  package  of  structural 
tax  reforms  can  be  Identified;  and  (2)  the 
probable  effective  dates  of  the  reforms.  If  en- 
acted, are  such  that  the  revenue  effect  de- 
sired for  fiscal  year  1977  can  be  achieved 

THE    QUESTION    OF    EFFECTIVE    D.MES 

The  starting  point  for  applying  both  cri- 
teria Is  HJl.  10812,  the  'Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976,"  approved  U«t  December  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

In  general,  the  effective  dates  of  the  tax 
reforms  In  the  House  bill  are  January  1,  1976. 
If  these  effective  dates  are  retained  by  the 
Senate,  the  full  amount  of  revenues  from  the 
reforms  will  be  realized  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

Past  experience  Indicates  tbat  the  Senate 
has  often  accepted  the  effective  dates  set  by 
the  House  for  changes  In  the  tax  laws.  For 
example,  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
tbe  House  repealed  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, effective  January  1,  1975.  The  Senate 
passed  the  bUl  on  March  22,  1975.  and  re- 
tained the  House  effective  date. 

In  the  case  of  additional  Senate  reforms 
strengthening  the  provisions  iu  the  House 
bill,  the  House  effective  dates  may  well  be  re- 
tained. Even  in  the  case  of  Senate  reform^  in 
areas  not  contained  In  the  House  bill,  sonie 
of  the  effective  dates  may  well  be  set  ai  Jaii- 
uary  1.  1976. 

However.  In  caaes  where  the  effective  dates 
are  set  at  January  1,  1977.  mcit  of  the  reve- 
nues reflecting  changes  In  tax  liabilities  for 
calendar  year  1977  will  not  be  received  until 
fiscal  year  1978,  since  fiacal  year  1977  ends  on 
September  30,  1977 — before  taxpayers  have 
fully  paid  their  oalendar  year  liability.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb,  only  approximately  10-20 
of  calendar  year  tax  liability  is  reflected  ui 
revenues  received  In  the  fiscal  year.  Thas,  a 
$1  billion  tax  reform,  effective  January  1. 
1977,  might  produce  revenues  of  only  $100- 
$200  million  in  fl.scal  year  1977. 

As  noted,  there  are  ample  precedents  for 
retaining  House  passed  effeciive  dates.  There 
are  even  precedents  for  accelerating  the 
House  passed  dates  to  make  the  provisions 
effective  at  an  earlier  time.  The  following 
table  sunuiiarizes  a  study  I  have  made  of  the 
"Effective  Date  History"  of  the  provisions  Ln 
the  three  most  significant  tax  laws  enac'ed 
by  Congress  In  recent  years: 
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THE    aUESTIOir    OF   SraUCTUEAI.   TAX  M^KmuB 

with  respect  to  speellic  struetnral  tax  re- 
forms, there  are  a  number  of  proposals  av»0- 
able  which  suggest  that  a  $1  billkm  re«>ue- 
tlon  in  net  tax  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1977  Is  a  realistic  target  for  the  committee. 

As  approved  last  year  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. H.R.  10612  Is  a  weak  tax  reform 
bill  that  would  reduce  net  tax  expenditures 
by  approximately  $1.2  billion  In  1977. 

By  Increasing  the  House  figure  to  a  net 
reduction  of  $2  billion  In  tax  expenditures, 
the  Senate  would  be  committing  Itself  to 
only  a  mode.st  tightening  of  the  House-passed 
bj)l. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  revenue 
effect  In  fl-scal  ye.ur  1977  of  the  House-pMsed 
bill  and  a  few  widely  discussed,  high  priority 
addltlo:ial  tax  reforms.-' 

T.\Bi  E  — Fijcal  year  1977  impact  of 

tax  reforms 

I  In  bUlion  doUars  | 

Redi'.ctlon  In  tax  expenditures 

Substaritivc  changc 

H.R.  10612  (House  blU) $1.24 

Additional  Senate  reforms: 

Repeal    DISC 1.76 

Apply    House    tax    .shelter    rules   to 

corporations 1.20 

Repeal  50  percent  maxlmvmi  tax  on 

earned    Income 0.67 

Apply  House  minimum  tax  to  corpo- 

ratlon.s     _    ,    .        _ . 0. 53 

Total    .   5.39 

The  above  four  suggestions  for  additional 
tax  reforms  by  the  Senate  are  not  exclusive. 
Many  other  reforms  are  llltely  candidates  for 
enactment,  with  substantial  revenue  impact 
in  1977,  If  tho  Senate  is  serious  about  tax 
reform . 

The  four  suggested  reforms  do,  however, 
Illustrate  the  important  question  before  the 
committee. 

I  would  argue  that  each  of  these  reforms 
can  and  ought  to  be  enacted  Into  law  this 
vear.  with  the  specified  revenue  effects  In 
fiscal  year  1977.  If  enacted,  they  would  gen- 
erate a  total  of  $5  billion  In  additional  tax 
reductions  for  1977.  or  far  more  than  the 
amount  needed  to  achieve  the  target  of  a 
$2  billion  reduction  In  tax  expenditures  in 
the  forthcoming  Concurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
tion: 

Willi  respect  to  many  pos.sitjIe  reforms,  the 
revenue  effect  In  future  years  will  be  larger 
than  m  fiscal  year  1977  In  some  cases,  for 
example,  reforms  whose  effective  date  Is 
January  1,  1977.  will  not  achieve  their  full 
revenue  Impact  until  fiscal  year  1978.  In 
o*-her  cases,  reforms  may  be  gradually  pha.sed 
in  over  a  period  of  time  and  therefore  not 
achieve  their  full  impact  until  future  years 

ObMou.-.ly.  not  all  of  us  In  the  Senate 
agree  on  the  elei.ients  of  these  varlou-s  tax 
reform  propi  sals,  just  as  not  all  of  us  agree 
on    the   priorities   for  direci   expenditures. 

But  if  the  budget  p.o.-css  Is  to  be  mean- 
iiigful  and  comprehensive,  tax  expenditures 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  give  and  take 
of  Congressional  debate  a,s  directed  expendi- 
tures And  that  debate  must  take  place 
within,  not  outside,  the  overall  budget  proc- 
ess. By  astabll.shlng  a  reasonable  target  for 
a  reduction  In  tax  expenditures  In  1977.  the 
committee  will  require  the  Senate  to  apply 
the  .same  honest  discipline  aiKl  self-control 
to  tax  .spending  that  is  now  being  applied  to 
vigorously  .iiid  rewardingly  to  direct 
spending. 

In  the  oast,  we  have  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  having  both  gvms  and  butter  In  our  tax 
laws.  Now  the  budget  process  Is  teaching  us 
that  the  same  sort  of  choices  must  be  made 
In  spending  throtigh  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  that  we  are  already  making  In  our  ap- 
propriations for  goals  llKe  homes  and  schools 
and  jobs  and  health  and  national  defense. 


nnaUy,  raaponaibto  control  over  tax  ex> 
pendltores  also  nqulrea  tbat  In  craluatlitg 
partleular  tax  mtecms,  w  must  ask  not  only 
wbettMT  tlisy  rapare— at  steps  in  tbe  direction 
of  greater  tax  eqtiitf.  but  also  wbetber  the 
change  In  federal  spending  policy  Is  sound. 

In  some  Instances.  Congress  should  co- 
ordinate chaziges  in  levels  <tf  tax  expendi- 
tures with  clumgas  In  direct  qwndlng  pro- 
grams in  the  same  budget  function.  For 
example,  I  believe  tbat  w«  need  to  end  the 
abuse  ca\}sed  by  tax  shelters  In  real  estate. 
But  these  tax  shelters  are  virtually  the  sole 
ctirrent  vehicle  through  whlcli  badly  needed 
low-Income  housing  Is  being  constructed 
and  rehabilitated.  Therefore,  phasing  out 
this  Inefficient  and  mucb-abnsed  tax  ex- 
penditure should  be  coordinated  with  the 
Introduction  of  a  more  efficient  federal  pro- 
gram for  low  Income  bousing.  Here  tax  re- 
form and  spending  reform  must  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Similarly,  Congressman  Henry  Reuas  and 
I  have  proposed  a  system  of  federal  In- 
terest subsidies  for  taxable  state  and  local 
bonds.  This  measure  will  provide  urgently 
needed  help  for  financially  hard  pressed  mu- 
nlclptUltiee.  The  proposal  does  not  In  any 
way  affect  tbe  ability  of  states  and  local 
goTerments  to  Issue  tax  exempt  bonds.  But. 
for  govemments  willing  to  use  the  taxable 
bozid  option,  the  federal  Interest  subsidy  is 
a  direct  expenditure  that  wUl  prove  far  more 
efficient  and  equitable  than  the  wasteful 
and  unfair  tax  expenditure  that  now  exists. 

As  these  examples  Indicate,  the  same  sort 
of  questions  must  be  asked  of  tax  expendi- 
ture programs  as  we  routinely  ask  of  direct 
expenditure  programs: 

( 1 )  Is  federal  financial  aid  needed? 

(2)  Do  the  benefits  of  the  program  jitslify 
Its  costs? 

1 8)  Are  tlie  benefits  fairly  distributed 
among  Income  groups? 

(4)  Can  escalation  of  the  expenditures  be 
controlled  In  future  years? 

(6)  What  metbods  of  oversight  can  Con- 
gress use  to  Insure  adequate  and  continuing 
review  of  current  tax  expenditures? 

I  would  emphasize  In  this  connection  the 
Imaginative  legislation  recently  Introduced 
by  the  Chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee,  ani  other  Sena- 
tors, to  put  all  federal  direct  expenditure 
programs  on  a  four  year  reauthorization 
cycle,  including  zero-base  program  review 
procedures. 

I  believe  this  same  concept  of  reauthoriza- 
tion and  review  should  also  be  applied  to 
tax  expenditures.  Its  application  in  this  area 
was  suggested  several  years  a^o  by  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  and  Chalrmati  Wilbur  MiU.s 
of  tlie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  has  Just  been  strongly  endorsed  in  the 
annual  report  released  last  week  by  the 
Joint  Economl''  Committee,  of  Which  I  am 
a  member  It  is  an  Idea  whose  time  his 
come,  and  I  hope  the  Committee  will  endor  e 
It. 

Overall,  the  basic  challenge  we  face  ir. 
this  complex  area  of  tbe  tax  laws  is  to  begin 
now.  this  year,  to  apply  tbe  brakes  fairly 
and  responsibly  to  runaway  tax  expendi- 
tures. Many  of  us  In  the  Senate  are  anxious 
to  work  with  the  committee  to  achieve  this 
goal,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  result  of 
your  deliberations. 
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PliOJECTtD  INCREASES  IN  SELECTED  TAX  EXPENDITURES 
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DR.  GEORGE  M.  LOW  LEAVES 
NASA 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  learned 
last  Friday  that  Dr.  George  M.  Low  has 
resigned  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. His  announcement  provokes 
considerable  regret,  for  George  Low  has 
been  a  personal  friend  since  my  assign- 
ment to  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  last  year.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  traveled  with 
Dr.  Low  several  times  to  visit  NASA  fa- 
cilities; he  was  alwajrs  unfailing  In  his 
courtesy  and  dedication  to  the  Agoicy. 
He  has  provided  me  with  detailed  Infor- 
mation on  NASA  programs,  both  Infor- 
mally and  at  formal  committee  hearings. 
He  has  been  the  model  of  the  dedicated 
public  service  and  I,  for  one,  wlU  miss 
him  sorely. 

He  leaves  Government  service  to  be- 
come president  of  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  upstate  New  York.  As 
he  returns  to  the  school  where  he  stud- 
ied, I  am  confident  he  will  perform  there 
as  he  did  here.  I  cannot  fault  him  for 
wanting  to  leave  the  Grovemment,  but  we 
will  surely  feel  the  loss. 


STUDENTS  AND  POLITICAL  ACTION 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Resident,  it  was 
my  nigh  privilege  in  the  1972  presidential 
campaign  to  have  enjoyed  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  people — especially  college  stu- 
dents. Those  committed  young  work- 
ers shared  by  revulsion  to  the  Vietnam 
war  and  to  the  manipulative  tactics  of 
Mr.  Nixon.  They  wanted  America  to  come 
home  to  its  more  enduring  ideals  of  jus- 
tice, decency,  and  commonsense. 

Those  are  still  the  needs  of  America 
and  I  believe  that  young  people  will  still 
respond  to  practical  idealism. 

Today's  New  York  Times  reports  stu- 
dent apathy  toward  the  current  presi- 


denUal  fcampalgn.  But  I  brieve  tiiat  is 
a  temporary  ooDditlon  brought  on  In 
part  br  our  di8a«>polntment  in  1S72  and 
the  subsequent  exposure  oi  the  Nixon 
scandals.  I  have  not  given  up  on  the  es- 
smtlal  decency  and  concern  of  this  Na- 
tion's youth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recou>: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22.  1976) 

Stddent  Volunteers  Scarce  in  PassiDEimAi. 

Campaign 

Four  years  after  the  student  movement 
formed  tbe  vanguard  of  Ge<»^e  McOovem's 
successftU  sweep  to  tbe  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination,  campaign  ooordlnatorB 
In  this  state  are  finding  that  tbe  movement 
Is  over. 

In  place  of  tbe  tens  of  thousands  wbo 
flocked  to  campaign  headquarters  In  1972, 
campaign  organizers,  nearlng  tbe  AprU  6 
prlnuiry,  say  tbey  are  drawing  only  meager 
bands  of  several  hundred  student  volunteers. 

Many  of  these  co<»xllnators,  and  tbe  stu- 
dents themselves,  say  tbat  tbe  "McOovem 
wave"  was  a  phenomenon  brought  about  by 
the  issues,  personalities  and  emotions  of 
that  time,  and  tbat  It  wlU  not  be  repeated, 
at  least  during  this  election. 

Gone,  too,  are  the  massive  canvasslngs, 
tbe  compUcated  operations  to  enlist  campus 
recruits  and  the  high-powered  drive  to  get 
the  votes  of  young  pe<q;>le,  which  the  student 
workers  made  possible. 

"It  seems  almost  an  Impossible  dream  at 
this  point  to  get  students  Involved."  said 
Jerry  CiarpeUl.  upstate  student  coordinator 
for  Jimmy  Carter,  wbo  has  been  trying  to 
organize  young  people  In  tbe  region  north 
of  Foughkeepsle  for  tbe  former  Georgia  Gov- 
ernor. 

"People  say  even  their  own  friends  don't 
want  to  get  involved.  There's  always  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  campaigning;  tbey 
never  say  what  it  Is,  and  I'm  not  sure  I 
understand  anymore  what  It  Is,"  Mr.  Clar- 
pelU  said. 

At  tbe  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Potsdam,  for  example,  in  the  northern 
reaches  of  tbe  state,  an  ad  In  tbe  campus 
p^)er  summing  recruits  to  Mr.  Carter's  cam- 
paign recently  drew  only  one  response. 

A  late  January  appearance  in  nearby 
Massena,  advertised  In  tbe  school  paper,  by 
Senator  Birch  Bayh,  Democrat  of  Indiana, 
then  an  active  contender  for  the  Presidency, 
attracted  only  seven  students,  and  four  of 
them  were  student  Journalists. 

At  OomeU  University,  In  Ithaca,  poUtlcal 
leaflets  appear  only  once  cm-  twice  a  week. 
FH)!^  years  ago  a  McGovern  table  in  the 
student  union  was  manned  and  distributing 
Information  daily. 

Students  at  tlie  State  University  at  Stony 
Brook,  LJ.,  say  that  campaign  leaflets,  tables 
and  buttons  are  rare  sights  at  their  school 
and  tbat  lunch  tables  this  year  are  devoid 
of  political  talk. 

ONCLEAB    ON    DATE 

"Half  the  students  don't  even  know  when 
the  primary  is,"  said  Richard  Berzon,  a  senior 
at  Sarah  Lawrence  CoUege  who  Is  volunteer- 
ing In  the  campaign  of  Representative  Morris 
K.  Udall,  Democrat  of  Arizona. 

"Tbey  think  It's  in  May,  and  they  cant 
beUeve  it  when  I  teU  them  it's  April  6,"  Mr. 
Berzon  said.  "Thank  God  the  name  of  the 
candidate  appears  on  the  ballot.  Most  of 
them  don't  even  know  who's  running."  He 
was  speaking  about  conditions  on  the  Bronx- 
vUle  campus. 

The  shift  is  having  a  noticeable  impact  ou 
political  campaigns  here.  For  example,  Mr. 
Carter's  total   .statewide   student   volunteer 


force  ii>  currently  estimated  at  400  people, 
according  to  hl#  staff,  roughly  what  Senator 
McGovern  had  In  Brooklyn  In  the  weeks  be- 
fore the  1972  primary. 

Aides  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Democrat  ot  Washington,  here  in  New  York 
estimate  their  ciurent  student-vcflunteer 
strength  at  1,000  people.  According  to 
Michael  H.  Reich,  student  coordinator  for 
New  Y<»-k  State,  there  are  Jackson  clubs  at 
about  150  campuses  around  tbe  state,  al- 
though these  clubs  differ  widely  in  size  and 
Importance. 

Mr.  Reich,  who  In  1972  was  a  McGovern 
coMTdinator  In  Queens,  remembers  thM  vol- 
unteer (^>eratlon  and  said:  "It's  nowhere 
near  tbat  this  year.  I've  been  suiprlaed.  We 
Just  dont  have  that  many  warm  bodlea 
walking  around." 

Even  those  candidates  wbo  have  billed 
themselves  as  more  Uberal,  ^Making  directly 
to  concerns  that  moved  young  people  four 
years  ago,  have  found  their  drawing  power 
dlmlnlabCKl.  according  to  their  campaign 
ooordlnators. 

Many  of  these  poUtlcal  managers  doubt 
that  any  candidate  wUl  be  able  to  oome  close 
to  matching  the  force  of  about  40,000  volun- 
teers, overwhelmingly  oomprised  ot  students, 
tbat  Senator  McGovern  commanded  In  ttils 
state  by  primary  day. 

"Students  are  as  apathetic  as  adults,"  said 
Jo  Baer,  co-chairman  of  the  UdaU  can^wlgn 
In  New  York.  "They  grew  cynical  at  an  early 
age."  To  date  tbe  UdaU  campaign  has 
amassed  a  campus  force  estlmatad  at  about 
1,600  people  by  John  C.  WUbiir.  a  22-year- 
<AA  graduaite  of  Oberlln  College  who  holds 
the  position  of  volunteer  coordinator. 

NOT  chujken's  atusADX 

The  UdaU  campaign  Is  also  making  an 
attempt  to  pick  up  as  many  of  the  student 
volunteers  from  tbe  aborted  campaign  of 
Senates  Bayh  as  it  can,  Mr.  WUbur  said. 

"It's  not  as  much  a  children's  crusade," 
said  Alex  Goodwin,  state  coordinator  for 
fM-mer  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  shortly  before 
the  Harris  effort  here  was  crippled  by  finan- 
cial crises  and  tbe  defection  of  Its  delegates. 

"During  petitioning,  we  had  about  4,000 
people  working,  but  It's  not  as  if  3,900  of 
them  were  kids,"  he  said. 

Students  throughout  New  York  say  that 
tbe  shift  In  Issues  In  the  last  four  years,  more 
than  any  other  development,  has  taken  the 
drive  out  of  tbe  student  movement. 

The  end  of  tbe  Vietnam  War  eUmlnated 
an  issue  tbat  bad  vividly  outraged  tbe  ideol- 
ogy of  the  movement  and  bad  come  as  a  di- 
rect threat  to  a  draft  age  population.  The  Is- 
sues of  1976,  notably  those  relating  to  Jobs 
and  the  economy,  have  not  filled  tbe  political 
void  left  by  the  passing  of  the  war,  these  stu- 
dents say. 

ECONOMICS    CALLED    VAGtTE 

Richard  Bartmon,  a  20-year-old  at  the 
State  University  at  Blnghamton  who  was  ac- 
tive In  the  McGovern  drive  and  is  working  for 
Senator  Harris  this  year,  said  he  looked  at 
himself  and  his  fellow  students  and  found 
that  "the  economy  Is  a  remote  issue — It  af- 
fects my  parents,  but  not  me." 

"But  tbe  war  touched  everybody  in  a  deep 
sense,"  Mr.  Bartmon  said. 

William  D.  Hartung,  a  20-year-old  junior 
at  Columbia  majoring  in  philosophy,  who 
spent  last  summer  working  for  the  United 
Farm  Workers  In  New  York,  said  that  be  had 
"strong  feelings  (about  Vietnam]  when  I 
found  out  what  was  happening." 

"But  economics  Isn't  as  clear  cut,"  he 
added.  "I  can't  say  I  know  what  should  be 
done." 

William  J.  vanden  Heuvel,  campaign  co- 
chairman  for  the  Carter  campaign  In  New 
York,  also  said  that  this  campaign  "Isn't  Uke 
"72,  because  you  don't  have  Vietnam." 

"It's  closer  to  1060,  In  tbe  sense  tbat  If  you 
think  back,  there  was  no  overriding  issue  ex- 
cept the  personality  of  Kennedy,"  he  said. 
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Further.  coorOlnatora  and  student*  believe 
that  the  absence  of  both  Richard  M.  Nixon 
:ind  George  McGovern  as  symbols  has  helped 
to  dim  student  actlTlsm. 

"There  was  more  or  lees  a  personal  hatred 
lor  Nixon,"  said  Steven  Barkan.  a  third-year 
graduate  student  In  sociology  at  the  State 
ITn'.vemlty  at  Stony  Brook.  "They  were  work- 
,ig  for  McGorem.  but  they  *ere  also  working 
against  Ntxon." 

"If  you  were  a  student  and  you  were  ant!- 
•var  you  needed  no  other  ba^is  to  work  for 
McGovern."  Margaret  Costanza.  upstate  co- 
ordinator for  the  Carter  campaign,  com- 
mented. 

"George  McGovern  was  there,  with  the  lib- 
eral lmag«,  with  the  mantle,  against  the 
hawks. '  said  Ethan  Geto,  state  coordinator 
for  Senator  Bayh  before  the  Senator  stre- 
pended  active  campaigning. 

Finally,  the  election  of  1972,  which  swept 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  young  people  Into 
politics,  only  to  crush  their  hopes  with  tb« 
stunning  victory  by  Mr.  Nixon,  apparently 
did  afanoet  as  much  to  sour  young  people 
about  working  to  el«ct  national  leaders, 
many  students  aacy. 

TWreCTS  DOtTBTBD 

"I  remember  sitting  In  front  of  the  tele- 
vision election  night,  getting  drunk,  think- 
liTg  the  hell  with  It,"  said  Martlyn  R.  Berker, 
a  21-year-old  senior  at  Oo!\tmbln  who  worked 
for  McOovem  in  '72.  Tills  year  she  Is  not 
working  In  any  campaign,  or  doe*;  she  V.aow 
anyone  on  eamptis  who  ts 

"No  one  Is  stupid  enough  anyni-^re  to  think 
theyll  have  any  effect,  whereas  In  1972  they 
thought  they  would."  said  Richard  Agriss, 
a  25-year-old  at  the  State  UnJversi'y  at 
Bingham  ton. 

"Everyone  was  freaking  out  when  Mc- 
Govern was  nomluated,  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  he  was  going  to  lose."  Mr. 
Agrlss  said.  "After  that,  I  gave  up  on  pol- 
itics for  lUe." 

One  political  coordinator  who  stUl  bcUeve,3 
the  D30vement  can  come  back  to  life,  though, 
is  Representative  Udall's  volunteer  coordi- 
nator, John  Wilbur,  who  has  a  staff  of  15  to 
20  coordinators  working  for  him. 

INTO  THEIR  books' 

"We  have  to  make  the  point  clear  that 
we're  depending  on  them,"  Mr.  Wilbur  said. 
"We  have  to  paint  the  picture  at  crisis  ler-el . 
They  have  got  to  know  that  they  have  to 
react,  and  react  now.  Once  they  know  that, 
they'll  be  ready  to  go." 

But  that  conviction  will  have  to  overcome 
a  situation  that  Mr.  Wilbur  himself  said  he 
had  encountered:  "It's  incredible.  They're 
really  Into  their  books,  and  it's  serious.  They 
really  want  to  learn." 

Jon  Reiser,  a  23-year-old  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Blnghamton,  campaigning  for 
Mr.  Harris,  senses  that  "everyone's  concerned 
about  the  future,  about  getting  a  job." 

And  Tina  Villa,  a  21-year-old  English  ma- 
jor at  Columbia,  feels  that  the  same  trend 
is  afoot  on  her  uptown  campus.  College  is 
all  preprofe,ssional  now,"  she  said.  "There's 
no  sense  of  intellectuality  left  la  college.  It's 
all  about  making  money.  It's  like  there's  an 
unstoppable  movement  going  back  to  the 
50's. 

"People  are  even  going  to  basketball 
games  again  All  you  can  do  is  ju.st  Insula've 
yourself  and  not   be  affected  by  it." 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1976:  BALANCING  THE  IM- 
PONDERABLES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  die 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  draft  of 
a  law  review  article  written  by  my  es- 
teemed   colleague,    Senator    Domenici. 


The  article  on  Uie  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976  will  appear  later  this 
spring  in  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School's 
Journal  of  Legislation.  Slnoe  the  article 
will  appear  after  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amraid- 
ments  of  1976,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
value  to  make  thi.s  article  available  be- 
fore the  Senate  considers  the  bill. 

I  recognize  that  this  article,  as  a  draft, 
will  be  subject  to  future  revisions.  How- 
ever. I  think  the  article  presents  a  good 
.s'anur.ary  of  the  provision^,  of  the  1976 
amendments.  Accordingly,  I  a^  tmanl- 
inous  consent  that  the  aitlclc  by  Senator 
DoMFNici  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRt>. 
as  follows' 
TiiE   Ci-KAU  Atu   Act  AncNDiifjits  of    1976; 

B.At  .*NcINC   THK  iMrONDiXABLES 

I  by  Pete  V.  Domenici.  VB.  Senator* 

On  February  5,  1976,  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  after  ten  months  at 
travail,  reported  out  the  197U  Amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.<  Hotly  debated,  tbe 
amendments  have  left  Industry  and  envtron- 
mentaltsts  alike  dissatisfied  De«ptte  the  crttt- 
clstn  that  has  attended  the  Oommittee's 
handiwork,  I  believe  hoee  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee 8ucces.sfully  met  the  legislative  chal- 
leuije  before  us  the  striking  of  a  long-term 
)>alance  betw.:'en  the  Nation's  environmental 
f-nd  economic  needs. 

Admittedly,  the  concept  of  "balancing" 
environmental  and  economic  oon.sideratlons 
has  reached  the  .status  of  a  cliche.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  bow  in  fact  the  balance  is 
struck  and  whether  the  competing  Interests 
Involved  are  properly  balanced.  In  offering 
my  comments  on  the  1976  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  T  reoognlee  that  Inevi- 
table chaii(?es  will  occur  as  the  amendments 
move  to  the  Senate  floor,  and  from  there,  to 
conference  with  the  House.  The  political  and 
intellectual  process,  however,  of  exactly  how 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  attempts  to 
balance  such  Imponderables  as  human  health 
and  economic  welfare  strikes  me  as  worthy 
of  examination,  even  If  it  does  not  represent 
the  Oongrc«s'  final  product. 

I  hope  to  show  that  despite  tlie  ad  hoc 
proeedtire  of  Senators  addressing  particular 
legislative  problems  in  a  political  cauldron, 
that  there  can  emerge  valuable  precedents. 
I  believe  that  exanilnatlnn  of  the  1978 
amendmeiitr,  a.s  a  whole  reveal  certain  con- 
sistent threads  intei-woven  throughout.  And 
in  the  aggregate,  I  believe  these  threads 
comprise  a  remarkably  coherent  theory  on 
how  to  balance  environmental  and  economic 
considerations  in  tlie  future. 

l"tie  basis  for  such  claim.s.  Iiowever,  cannot 
';ie  tinderstood  in  an  Iilstoricai  vacuum.  The 
I'jTG  ;i')iciic'.aiei!t.s  ;iie  tiie  offspring — some 
would  .=ay  Jllegitiniate — of  tiio  more  compire- 
henslve  1970  Clean  Air  Act  amendments.  A 
review  of  the  1970  amendment.s  is  therefore 
an  essential  prelude  to  evaluating  our  1976 
efforts >! 
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The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  '  were 
passed  at  the  high-water  mark  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement.  Either  as  a  distrac- 
tion to  the  lingering  'Vietnam  nightmare,  or 
as  an  idea  whose  time  had  truly  come,  the 
environmentalists  grabbed  the  nation's  at- 
temlon  with  their  fundamental  insight  that 
America's  affluent  and  industrialized  life 
style  threatened  not  only  the  public  health, 
but  also  the  very  integrity  of  the  eoo-systems 
that    support    man.    The    1970    amendments 
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were  alao  passed  in  a,  period  of  comparative 
economic  tranquility  when  unemployment 
was  hovering  near  the  four  percent  mark  and 
t.ho  nation  was  looking  forward  to  a  "peace 
aurplu.s"  in  the  federal  budget  for  domestic 
programs  as  the  war  wound  down. 

Tae  result  of  this  sunny  legislative  climate 
was  a  set  of  amendments  that  established  an 
ambitious  proijram  to  solve  the  nation's  air 
pollution  problems.  Despite  their  complexity, 
the  1970  amendments  are  basically  a  statu- 
tory mechanism  composed  of  standeirds  and 
deaeUines.  Primary  standaj-ds  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  were  to  be  achieved  by  mid-197S.' 
Sectindary  standards  to  protect  welfare  values 
such  as  agricultural  ptoduction  were  to  be 
a.iiieved  within  a  "reasonable  time.""'  Ex- 
tensions of  the  deadlines  were  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed, with  1978  as  an  outside  deadline 
from  which  there  was  no  further  appeal.'' 

The  1970  amendinents  were  more  than  a 
political  response  to  transitory  popular  seiui- 
inent.  They  were  al«o  the  outgrowth  of  a 
cle:-ade  of  Congressional  frustration  over  the 
slow  pace  of  pollution  control  efforts.  Prior 
Clean  Air  Act  legislation  beginning  *n  1955, 
and  extending  through  the  1963.  1965,  and 
1967  amendinents  were  considered  a  failoie.^ 
The  federal-state  partnership  and  considera- 
tio:is  of  practicability  that  were  part  of  pre- 
viou.s  amendments  were  jettisoned  by  the 
IS  ?0  amoadnients.-  One  of  the  drafters  of  the 
1970  Act  lias  commented  that  catiyuvei  lan- 
^ruage  from  earlier  amendinents  that  ftir 
jioilution  control  "is  the  pilmary  responsibil- 
ity of  states  and  local  governments" »  is  a 
•  vestigial  remainder  .  .  .  and  is  now  an 
anomaly  vls-a-vls  the  nearly  total  federal 
supervisory  and  approval  authority  contained 
m  the  Aict  as  amended  throu^  1970."  >"  Al- 
though states  maintained  their  status  a& 
front  line  troops,  the  Administrator  of  EPA's 
power  under  tae  IS70  amendments  to  ap- 
prove, disapprove,  and  promulgate  substitute 
state  Implemeutation  plans  clearly  put  the 
federal  government  In  firm  control.  With  re- 
.spect  to  the  Insne  of  wtiether  the  technical 
feasibility  of  achieving  tike  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  abould  be  a  considera- 
tion.  the  Senate  committee  report  was  ex- 
plicit: 

"In  the  Committee  discussions,  consider- 
able oonoern  was  expressed  ragardXag  the  u«e 
of  the  concept  of  tecIuUcal  feasibility  as  the 
basis  of  ambient  air  standards.  Tbe  Com- 
mittee determined  that  (1)  tbe  bealth  of 
people  is  more  Important  than  the  question 
of  whether  the  early  achievement  of  ambient 
air  quality  standards  protective  of  health  is 
technically  feasible  . .  ."  " 

The  CongTer>,s  in  enacting  the  1970  amend- 
ments contemplated  a  legislative  blltEkreig 
led  by  the  federal  government  that  would  roll 
over  economic  and  technical  difficulties  and 
bring  the  nation  with  limited  exceptions 
healthy  air  by  mid- 1975. 

The  Senate  Public  V/orks  Committee  recog- 
nized that  as  with  any  frontal  assault,  there 
would  be  casualties.  The  Senate  Report  noted 
that  until  a  full  generation  of  new  cars  was 
on  the  road  (approximately  ten  years  produc- 
tion ) :  "as  much  as  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  traffic  may  have  to  be  restricted  in  cer- 
tain large  metropolitan  areas  If  health  stand- 
ards are  to  be  achieved  .  ."  "  For  stationary 
.soiirces  such  as  power  plants,  steel  mills,  and 
refineries,  the  Senate  Report  otSered  the  op- 
tion of  "either  .  .  meet  the  standard  of  the 
law  or  tie  closed  down."  '"'  Moreover,  the  Sen- 
ate Report  foresaw  the  possibility  that  many 
industrialized  areas  could  be  denied  the  ben- 
efits of  future  economic  growth." 

■In  air  quality  control  regions  where  pres- 
ent air  quality  is  below  the  standard,  rigorous 
restrictions  must  be  placed  on  existing 
sources  to  provide  a  margin  for  future 
gi-owth,  or  only  poUu* Ion-free  growtb,  devel- 
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opment    and   expansion    will    be    possible." 
(Emphasis  added)^' 

1,  TBz  spiUT  or  'ts:  T.«nBi.*Tnfa  nr 

HABD    TIlfKB 

The  warm  legislative  climate  of  1970  had 
cooled  considerably  by  the  time  the  Public 
Works  Committee  began  its  dellberationB  In 
March  of  1976.^'^  The  environmental  wave  had 
ebbed  after  setbacks  In  Oongrees  on  land  use 
and  strip  mine  leglslaUtm.  The  econtMny  was 
in  the  doldrums.  Nationwide  unemployment 
v.as  9  percent  and  approaching  30  percent  in 
the  automobile  Industry.  The  oU  embargo 
and  the  resulting  energy  erlBls  of  1973  had 
elevated  concerns  over  energy  supplies  to  the 
same  level  as  concerns  for  envlnmmental 
quality.  PoUtleally,  Watergate  had  triggered 
an  allergic  reaction  to  politicians  In  general, 
and  the  federal  government  In  partlctUar. 
■Washington  bureaucrats  had  become  a  ctu-se 
word.  Orassroots  politics  were  in,  federal 
mandates  out. 

It  was  also  obviouB  that  the  days  of  blite- 
krelg  warfare  In  the  cause  of  environmental 
controls  were  over,  and  that  the  ttattle  for 
environmental  quality  had  settled  Into  a  pro- 
tracted struggle.  Air  quality  data  iHreeented 
In  March  of  1976  to  the  PuMlc  Worics  Com- 
mittee by  Russell  Train,  Administrator  (rf  tiie 
Environmental  Protecticm  Agency  (KPA), 
showed  both  progress  and  Xb»  enormity  of 
tbe  task  still  before  the  nati<m.  Overall,  sul- 
fur oxide  conoentrations  in  the  ambient  air 
were  down  26%  since  I97I,  while  particulates 
were  down  16  percent."  AutouMbUe  emissions 
were  down  83  percent."  The  apparent  gains 
in  sulfur  dioxide  control,  howev^,  result  not 
from  fewer  emissions  reaching  tbe  atmos- 
phere, but  rather  from  more  effective  disper- 
sion." 

Oeographlc  compliance  with  the  mid-1976 
deadlines  were  also  mixed.  Of  347  air  quality 
control  regions  in  the  nation.  Administrator 
Train  projected  that  80  would  not  meet  stat- 
utory deadlines  for  tbe  partlcxOate  standards, 
42  for  sulfur  oxides,  and  74  for  photochemi- 
cal oxidants. 

Moreover,  the  dynamics  of  the  situation 
were  hardly  favorable.  Continued  economic 
growth  threatened  many  of  the  tenuous  gains 
made  by  the  1970  amendxncnt8.>*  Suitor  oxide 
emissions  from  power  plants  were  projected 
to  increase  by  60  percent  between  1970  and 
1980.»>  Growing  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from 
stationary  soiuces  were  negating  gains  made 
in  reducing  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  fnan 
automobiles.*!  Both  trends  will  be  exacer- 
bated by  Increased  reliance  on  coal  as  an 
energy  resource.  The  growth  in  automobile 
tisage  also  threatens  to  overwhelm  gains 
made  In  cleaning  up  each  lAdlvld'ual  auto- 
mobile. In  an  area  such  as  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area,  while  population  slowed  to  a  6.2 
percent  increase  Isetween  1970  and  1074,  auto- 
mobile ownership  jumped  28  percent.  EPA 
projects  that  in  1985,  even  after  the  benefits 
of  15  years  of  federal  controls  on  automobiles, 
63  urban  areas  will  require  additional  trans- 
portation control  measures  to  meet  the  Act's 
health-based  standards.'^ 

The  Oommitnee  at  the  outset  of  its  1076  de- 
liberations recognized  that  the  emotional 
elan  that  had  sustained  the  Congress  in  the 
early  days  of  environmental  legislation  had 
evaporated.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Just  a  case 
of  a  long  strtiggle  that  would  at  least  yield 
some  clearcut  victory.  Instead,  the  Com- 
mittee fouiul  Itself  in  a  eontlnuing  struggle 
without  end.  A  growing  industrallsed  econ- 
omy will  exert  continued  pressure  on  our 
environmental  resources.  Since  the  nation  is 
committed  to  both  economic  growth  and  en- 
vironmental quality,  the  strug^  and  trade- 
offs must  be  conducted  dally.  Vor  chamfAons 
of  the  environment,  tbe  role  had  shifted  fr«»n 
one  of  being  a  shining  knight  on  a  white 
charger  to  that  of  the  mythical  figure  Sisy- 
phus who  was  eternally  condemned  in  Hades 
to  roll  uphill  a  giant  boulder  that  always 
rolled  down  again. 
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Z.  THE    1978  AMXinnCEIITS  KKEFINC  TKE  TaSIK 

OK  TKK  xaacK 
Tike  1070  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  were 
by  tlM  Pnbllo  Works  Committee  in 
to  particular  probtams  that  had 
in  the  Imfilementation  of  the  law.  De- 
qitte  ttie  Importance  of  cbanges  in  political 
sentiment  and  economic  conditions  In  setting 
an  emotmnal  framework  for  passage  of  the 
amendments,  it  was  difficulties  with  the  Act 
itself  that  gave  rise  to  the  need  to  amend  the 
law." 

However,  prior  to  listing  the  problems  ad- 
dressed by  the  Conunittee.  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  note  one  area  of  the  law  that  the 
Comntittee  reftised  to  alter. 

This  was  the  national  primary  and  second- 
ary ambient  air  quality  standards.  These 
standards  and  tbe  protection  they  offer  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare  are  the  linch- 
pin of  the  Act.  Industry  has  repeatedly 
voiced  their  objections  to  ttie  standards:  tbe 
oil  industry  to  the  oxldent  standard,  the 
utility  Industry  to  the  sulfur  dioxide  stand- 
ard and  the  steel  industry  to  tbe  particulate 
standard.  The  Committee  after  reviewing  the 
results  of  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
reports  on  the  subject.**  and  listening  to 
testimony  from  the  medical  community, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  industry  complaints  on 
the  standards." 

In  an  act  with  basically  two  working  parts, 
standards  and  deadlines,  the  Committee 
chose  to  let  one  remain  untouched.  This  left 
tbe  deadlines  as  the  major  variable  aroiuid 
which  to  structure  its  compromises."  Thus, 
at  the  outset,  the  Committee  reaffirmed  the 
basic  puri>oses  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  simply 
refusing  to  open  up  the  standards  for  review. 
This  sub  silentio  affirmation  is  easily  lost  if 
one  simply  focuses  on  the  1976  amendments 
where  the  deadlines  were  extended  In  re- 
sponse to  the  realities  of  reforming  a  national 
economy  'that  has  for  a  century  ua^  'the 
environment  as  a  free  dumping  ground. 

The  generic  problem  with  the  law  'that 
faced  the  Committee  was  that  the  deadlines 
were  not  being  met.  The  air  quality  stand- 
ards were  not  being  met  In  many  air  qtiality 
control  regions  throtighout  the  nation,  indi- 
vidual stationary  sources  were  out  at  compli- 
ance with  their  emission  limitations,  dties 
bad  failed  to  meet  deadlines  for  Implement- 
ing tranqwrtatlon  control  strategies,  and  the 
automobile  deadlines  were  considered  by  in- 
dustry and  EPA  unrealistic.  Moreover,  there 
remained  the  Issue  of  whether  the  Congress 
In  1970  had  established  a  p<dley  of  "nondeg- 
radation"  for  those  areas  of  tbe  country 
with  air  cleaner  than  the  national  secondary 
standard.  In  the  areas  of  nondegradatlon  and 
transportation  control  plans,  implementation 
of  the  Act  had  slipped  into  a  state  of  sus- 
pended arUmatlon,  awaiting  Congressional 
action.  Without  major  revisions,  the  law 
faced  the  prospect  of  beconUng  dead  letter 
law:  a  collection  of  pious  hopes  honored  only 
In  the  breach.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  solu- 
tions fashioned  by  the  Conunittee  served  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  law. 

(a)   Stationary  Source  Problems 

The  1970  Senate  Report  had  bravely  as- 
serted that  existing  stationary  sources  had 
a  chcrice  of  meeting  "the  standard  of  the 
law  OT  be  closed  down."  'When  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  began  dlscus^ons 
In  1975,  it  was  apparent  that  an  alternative 
to  shutdown  was  needed.  As  of  March  1075, 
EPA  estimated  that  of  20,000  maJCMr  sources," 
2.900  or  11  percent  were  out  of  compliance.*^ 
More  importantly,  noncompliance  was  cen- 
tered in  several  ot  the  nation's  basic  in- 
dustries : 

Coal  fired  electric  utilities:  between  150- 
200   of   480    were   out   of    compliance. 

tron  and  Steel  MiUa:  between  125-150  of 
200  were  out  of  compliance. 

SonferroiLS  Smelters:  19  of  28  were  out  of 
compliance. 

Refineries:  between  100-130  of  250  were  out 
of  compliance. 


Piap  MUU:  between  100-130  at  250  were  out 
of  compUanee. 

/ndtutrtaJ  Commercial  Boilers:  between 
800-1,300  of  S.600  were  out  at  compUanoe. 

Actually,  Administrator  Ttaln  was  being 
generous  with  re^MCt  to  the  steel  industry. 
In  a  later  report,  SPA  admitted  that  for  the 
steel  industry,  "at  least  one  SIP  emission 
limitation  is  being  vl<dated  at  almost  every 
installation."  =* 

The  Committee  was  faced  with  more  than 
the  question  of  shutUng  down  a  limited 
number  of  recalcitrants.  Instead,  because  of 
■widespread  noncompliance  in  certain  basic 
industries,  the  choice  had  escalated  to 
whether  the  national  econmny  itself  should 
be  shut  down.^ 

The  Committee's  response  to  the  dilemma 
posed  by  tbe  noncompliance  at  mucdi  of  the 
nation's  basie  Indus^  was  twofcdd.  First,  it 
authorieed  EPA  and  tbe  states  to  issue  ex- 
tensions to  noncMiqdying  sources  up  to. 
January  1,  1979.  This  effecttveiy  moved  the 
statute's  attainment  dates  from  mld-197S  to 
1970.  For  sources  planning  to  comply  by 
closing,  no  interim  compliance  measures 
were  required. 

Seocmd,  the  Oranmittee  adopted  a  coeapll- 
ance  strategy  employing  economle  penalties 
where  soorcee  fall  to  comply.*^  Historically, 
economic  penalties  as  a  pollution  control 
strategy  have  been  given  short  dirlft  by 
la'wyers  such  as  myself  who  are  more  eom- 
fortable  with  Judicially  oriented  regulatory 
strategies.  The  value  of  penalties,  however. 
Is  that  they  diffuse  the  severity  of  deadlines 
by  offering  a  no&comi^ylng  source  an  ad- 
ditional option — paying  money — to  closing 
down.*! 

The  Committee  at  my  tH-ging  also  added 
a  small  restatement  at  present  law  that 
the  compliance  penalties  in  no  way  altered 
the  right  of  states  to  revise  the  attainment 
date  of  the  secondary  standards  to  reflect 
a  "reasmiable  time"  for  suCb  attainment. 
Tlie  Importance  at  this  ^parently  gratuitous 
addition  is  that  it  resurrects  a  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  standards 
that  has  been  lost  in  the  law's  administra- 
tion .=» 

In  addition  to  setting  up  a  general  frame- 
WOT-k  for  forcing  existing  statlmuiry  sources 
into  compliance,  the  committee  also  reserved 
two  specific  problem  areas  affecting  the  com- 
pliance problems  of  stationary  sources.  First, 
the  committee  resolved  a  lingering  dispute 
as  to  whether  intermittent  oontrols  were  a 
legitimate  control  technology.  Such  controls 
are  given  their  name  because  they  Involve 
shutting  off  production  or  Shifting  to  lower 
sulfur  fuels  when  meteorological  conditions 
cause  buildups  of  pollutants  that  threaten 
to  violate  the  national  standards  tar  sulfur 
dioxide.  Industry  has  championed  such  con- 
trols because  of  their  low  cost.  Environ- 
mentalists have  opposed  the  technique  for 
being  unenforceable  since  they  believe 
weather  forecasting  is  a  sophisticated  form 
of  witchcraft,  and  because  it  merely  dis- 
perses rather  than  reduces  pollution.  Instead 
environmentalists  ha've  contended  that 
"continuous  controls"  such  as  scrubbers  are 
the  proper  way  to  control  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions from  major  ind'ustrlal  sources. 

The  committee's  solution  to  the  Intermit- 
tent control  issue  had  two  parts.  The  first 
part  stated  that  Intermittent  controls  are 
illegal  for  electric  utilities.  The  second  part 
said  that  for  nonferrous  smelters  dispersion 
techniques  are  available  as  a  supplemental 
■technique.  This  means  that  reasonably  avail- 
able continuous  control  measures  must  be 
used  as  a  precondition  to  employing  inter- 
mittent techniques.  For  the  copper  indtistry, 
for  example,  this  generally  means  that  acid 
plants  must  be  used  to  capture  "strong 
stream"  gases,  but  that  intermittent  con- 
trols may  be  used  on  "weak  stream"  gases.** 

In  ruling  out  intermittent  control  sys- 
■tems  for  U'tilities  tbe  committee  ended  for 
the  time  being  a  long-standing  debate  be- 
tween KPA  and  the  utilities  over  the  relia- 
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bUlty  and  efficiency  of  scrubbers.  The  Com- 
mittee's decision  clearly  puts  the  burden  on 
the  utility  industry  to  prove  through  real 
world  experience  the  caoe  against  scrub- 
bers. In  allowing  supplemental  systenvj  for 
iionferroiis  smelters,  the  Committee  was 
making  a  technological  Judgment  that  con- 
uiiviovi.s  controls  were  not  available  for 
copper  smelter  "weak  stream  "  ga^es.  The 
CommK'.ee  was  .Uso  making  an  indirect  bal- 
a.ir!:ig  Judgment  on  differences  m  the  eco- 
nomic situation  between  the  ccipper  ,»ad 
utility  Industries  The  copper  liidu.-.iry. 
suSerlng  frtm  a  world-Wide  decilnf  in  cop- 
per prices,  had  e.xijenenced  declines  in  piotiLs 
on  the  order  or  69  percent  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1975  compared  to  ilie  third  Quarttr  of 
1974.'^  In  contrast,  the  utility  indu.-<!ry  as  a 
regulated  utility  and  with  a  guaranteed  re- 
turn on  investment,  it  l.s  in  a  different  posi- 
tion, and  is  thus  a  more  appropriate  economic 
entity  to  lead  the  way  in  puttu.£r  on  pollution 
control  equipment  '" 

The  second  issiie  specificaKy  addressed  by 
the  Committee  was  the  problem  of  indus- 
tnal  expan.'jion  In  area.->  where  the  ambient 
air  quality  standards  are  being  violated  As 
noitd  before,  the  1970  Senate  report  cor- 
rectly pifdlcied  that  in  area.s  wheie  the 
standards  were  being  vlola'td.  ■only  pol- 
lution-free growth  "  would  be  pofiaible  He- 
i^rettablv.  pwllutlon-free  growth  still  remains 
a  remote  ideal  to  strive  for  And  for  Indus- 
tries such  as  steel,  which  wishes  to  expand 
at  existing  sites  in  dirty  air  areas  pollution- 
free  growth  IS  little  more  than  a  mira^i>  In 
search  for  a  resolution  to  t;ie  problem  of 
growth  "  in  dirty  air  areas,  the  committee 
was  fa -ed  with  the  possibility  tli.it  den"  ing 
growth  in  such  re.;ions  could  create  incen- 
tives to  growth  In  clean  air  regions,  areas  giv- 
en special  protei  tlon  under  the  nondegrada- 
tion  sections  of  the  committee's  amend- 
ments. 

The  Commit'ee  s  answer  ha.s  both  a  su'itle 
a. id  an  obvious  component — of  the  two.  the 
subtle  is  the  more  Important.  The  subtle 
component  involves  a  restatement  ui  exist- 
ing administrative  practices.  Presently  there 
li  virtually  no  ca.se  law  on  the  problem  of 
growth  in  areas  constrained  by  the  national 
standards  Administrative  decisions  allowing 
or  denying  growth  have  been  handled  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  Two  general  theories  have 
emerged.  One  stales  ihat  if  a  standard  is  ue- 
ing  violated  in  an  air  quality  region,  no 
growth  at  all  is  pennl.ssible.  The  other  view 
contends  that  new  facilities  or  expaiusion  can 
be  allowed  If  it  can  be  shown  tiiat  the  growth 
win  have  no  effect  on  whether  the  national 
standards  are  achieved  or  not.  A  small  facili- 
ty, for  example,  far  away  from  a  large  pol- 
luter responsible  for  violations  of  the  stand- 
ards could  be  built  without  afTeciiiig  the  at- 
tainment of  the  standards.  This  latter  pos- 
sibility gives  states  latitude  to  manipulate 
their  SIPs  to  allow  for  growth  even  where 
staiidards  are  being  \iolated  It  is  this  latter 
possibility   that    the    committee   codified 

In  cases  where  an  existing  -•  source  wi:,hes 
to  expand  but  such  an  expansion  would 
aJTect  attainment  of  the  national  ambient 
standards,  the  committee  laid  out  a  rigoroits 
set  of  hvirdles  for  a  source  to  jump:  the  basic 
hurdle  being  that  a  source  must  get  into 
compliance  and  then  further  control  its  own 
emissions  so  that  it  creates  its  own  reserve 
increment  for  growth.^  Obviously,  the  se- 
vere technological  constraints  Involved  luake 
this  portion  more  Uluslonary  than  real.  How- 
ever, by  codifying  the  more  lenient  of  the 
(.otnpeting  theories  on  expansltn  in  dirty  air 
ureas,  the  Comniittee  Injected  a  new  dose 
of  flexibility  Into  decisloi;.->  made  at  the  state 
H.  ve). 

(b)  iVo  significant  deterioration 

The  mirror  image  of  the  problem  of  allow- 
ing for  growth  In  the  dirty  air  areas  is  the 
prjblem  of  growth  In  areas  with  air  cleaner 
th.m  the  national  secondary  standard    This 
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Issue  bears  the  label  of   •nondegradatMn     or 
no  slgniflcant  deterioration." 

At  the  outset,  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  1970  amendments  contemplated 
a  federal  strategy  to  maintain  the  air  quality 
i^f  pristine  regions  where  the  air  was  better 
than  the  .secondary  standard,  or  did  the  fe<l- 
eial  Inrere.st  stop  at  the  secondary  standard 
and  the  nre-'tuvation  of  r.!?hcr  levels  of  air 
riUKllty  remain  a  state  prerogative  "•  The 
malter  was  decided  when  a  split  Supreme 
Court  ftftirmed  the  view  of  the  I  wer  court, 
'bat  the  Congress  contemplated  a  no:;degra- 
dation  polk-v  In  the  1970  amcnrjinon'.s  •' 
EPA  s  regulation.-  to  Implenent  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  themselves  the  subject  of 
ongoing  litigation,  divided  clean  air  ri-gion.s 
into  three  clause.  Class  I  i.reKS  would  he 
ireas  of  environmental  ("OTircrii  In  which 
little  or  no  ctrowth  could  occor  C  <ss  II  areas 
were  designed  to  allow  for  orderly  \.'ll-ron- 
trolled  growth.  In  a  Class  III  area,  a  state 
could  allow  concentrated  Industrial  develop- 
ment all  the  way  up  to  the  secondary  stand- 
ard '= 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  chal- 
lenged the  presence  of  a  Class  III.  attacking  It 
as  a  loophole  In  particular,  the  director  of 
ni;-  state's  air  quality  dlvblon  challenged  the 
Class  III  as  unwarranted  •'■  Moreover,  en- 
vironmentalists strongly  urged  that  rather 
tlian  allowing  st.Ttes  to  make  Class  I  deslg- 
m.tions.  .IS  under  the  EPA  proposal,  that  the 
Congress  should  designate  certain  areas  as 
being  of  critical  concern.  P.educed  to  basics, 
the  environmentalist's  argument  \v\s  that  v.e 
should  net  have  power  planf.s  on  the  rim  of 
•he  Or.ind  Canyon. 

Industry's  rc',pon.s»'  to  th*"  discission  w.\, 
to  dismiss  the  debate  a.s  unmlt. gated  i^.ou- 
seise  If  the  .^econdlry  standard  was  fully 
protective  of  welfare  benefits,  no  more  was 
needed,  and  if  no',  then  the  standard  should 
be  revised.  An  elaborate  nondegraditlon 
policy  v.as  simply  uncalled  for  If  states  de- 
sired greater  protection,  they  were  free  under 
the  Act  to  set  stricter  standards  thiu.  the 
federal  standards  " 

The  Committee  rejected  the  lnd!i..iry  (and 
.Administration  I  position  that  nondegrada- 
tlon  should  be  abandoned  as  a  national 
strategy.  The  philosophical  br.sU  for  non- 
degradation  ha.s  a  variety  of  threads."-  Shice. 
however,  examination  of  the  complete  data 
Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I  would 
like  to  quickly  sketch  the  components  ot  the 
Committee's  solution  and  precisely  what  b  il- 
anciug  mechanisms  were  Involved. 

1  1 1  Autoviatic  Class  I  Dexignation^  In  the 
early  stages,  the  Committee  had  an  extensive 
laundry  list  of  federal  lands  that  were  to  be 
designated  as  Class  I  areas.  The  problem 
stemming  from  these  designations  was  that 
to  protect  the  air  over  sucii  areas  lie.  meet 
the  Cla.ss  I  incremeiit )  development  had  also 
to  be  restricted  In  surrounding  areiis  Thl.', 
came  to  be  known  to  the  membei-s  as  ihf 
intrusion"  issue  Because  of  Its  land  use" 
implications  In  limiting  growth  hi  areas  sur- 
rounding a  Cla.-^s  I  designation,  the  intrusion 
i.s.sue  was  also  the  most  politically  explubi'.e. 
All  'he  members  of  the  Committee  were  bar- 
raged  by  interest  groups  decrying  the  nou- 
degradation  provisions  as  "no  gri,wth  "  and 
■  feder.il  land-use  control."  Although  such 
claims  were  exaggerated,  often  piling  wor.-^t 
case  .Lssumptions  on  top  of  each  other,  tney 
did  pinpoint  the  fact  that  extensive  Class  I 
designations  b>  the  Congress  with  their  ac- 
companying shadow  effects  carried  grave  po- 
le..tial  risks  for  future  development. 

Tlie  Commitlee's  response  to  the  intrusion 
Issue  was  twofold.  First.  It  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  automatic  federal  Class  I  designat'ons 
to  national  parks  and  wilderness  areas."  Ad- 
ditional federal  lands  can  be  upgraded  to 
CIa.s.5  I  by  a  state  and  federal  land  manager 
acting  in  concert  States  are  also  free  to  give 
extra  protection   t.->  any  of  their  lands   they 


wish,  biit  the-.-  are  n  ;t  required  to  impose  the 
rias;  I  incremetu  on  such  protected  lands. 
The  Class  I  increment  Is  a  model  not  a  re- 
quirem.^nt   f  ,r  ;tate   lands. 

The  se'-ond  part  of  the  Committees  solu- 
tion to  the  intrusion  question  was  to  change 
the  function  of  the  Clai>s  I  Increment.  Orig- 
inally, the  Class  i  increment  represented  an 
absolute  requirement:  If  the  state's  precon- 
struction  review  showed  that  the  Increment 
would  bt  violated  over  a  Class  I  area,  no  con- 
struction permit  could  be  given.  Several  of 
my  colleagues  felt  HI  at  ease  with  this  result. 
They  felt  the  Class  1  increment  was  ba-sed 
not  on  protecting  any  ecological  values,  but 
ra'hcr  on  the  limit*  of  existing  air  qaal- 
Jty  models  Instead,  they  argued  that  an  ad- 
verse Impact"  test  was  more  appropriate. 
Class  I  Increment  advocates  responded  that 
adequate  knowled^;?-  for  establishing  an  eco- 
loi;lcallv  bR.-,cd  in-,'.i:.ure  was  not  readily  I'.vail- 
able  wittiii!  'he  si  .iiitin'-  community  And 
ca.se  by  caae  determinations  would  be  ex- 
tremely time-consuming  and  produce  endless 
litigation. 

The  Committee  solution  was  a  classic  polit- 
ical compromise  which  fused  the  Increment 
and  the  adverse  impact  test.  The  Class  I 
increment  now  serves  to  shift  the  burden 
of  proof  between  the  parties.  Where  a  new 
source  will  meet  the  Claas  I  Increment  It  Is 
up  to  the  federal  land  manager  to  convince 
the  state  that  the  proposed  facility  will  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  Class  I  designated 
area.  Where  a  source  does  not  meet  the 
Class  I  Increment,  it  is  up  to  the  source  to 
prove  to  the  federal  land  manager  there 
will  be  no  Ininn  to  the  Class  I  area. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Committees  appioach 
was  to  disarm  .he  land  u=e  and  no  growth  im- 
plications of  th»  Class  I  designations  and 
Class  I  Increment.  Instead,  protection  of 
Class  I  areas  had  become  a  balancing  process, 
with  the  Cla.ss  1  increment  serving  to  create 
a  prima  /ace  civsp  according  to  the  clrcum- 
staJices. 

(2)  The  Class  II  Increment:  With  the  Cla-ss 

I  increment  relegated  to  protection  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  federal  lands,  the  Cla.ss  II 
increment  had  become  the  nationwide  meas- 
ure of  significant  deterioration.  Industry  had 
repeatedly  objected  to  the  Class  II  Increment 
as  arbitrary,"  since  It  was  not  pinned  to  pro- 
tecting enviroiimental  values.  What  this 
line  of  argument  ignored  was  the  fact  that 
the  Class  II  Increment  was  economically  de- 
rived, that  It  was  designed  to  accommodate 
woll-plaimcd  orderly  growth,  with  a  1000 
megawatt  power  plant  meeting  new  source 
performance  standards  as  the  benchmark.  In 
response  to  Industry  challenges  to  the  Class 

II  increment,  an  EPA-FEA  report  "  showed 
that  u'=lng  varlo.is  technological  options, 
mas.slve  facilities,  far  beyond  any  presently 
f  out emplated.  could  be  built."  Moreover,  even 
while  the  debate  was  raging,  an  aluminum 
plan:  In  Oregon  and  a  refinery  In  California 
were  approved  whu  h  met  the  Class  Ii  Incre- 
ment.'" 

The  Coniinl'..;c'  was  not  totally  oblivious 
lo  concerns  expressed  about  the  Class  II 
increment  It  iL-alized  that  any  set  of  num- 
bers In  a  statute  Is  bound  to  lead  to  anomalies 
during  the  course  of  the  laws  administra- 
tion. The  record,  however,  failed  to  clearly 
point  to  any  major  deficiencies  with  the 
Class  II  increment.  What  was  needed  was  a 
feedback  mechanism  to  tell  the  Committee 
clown  the  road  If  the  Class  II  Increment  was 
acting  as  a  major  constraint  on  all  growth 
rather  than  acting  as  a  catalyst  for  well- 
order -d  growth.  The  Committee's  solution 
paralleled  that  taken  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amendments 
of  1972  when  It  was  also  worried  about  the 
prospective  consequences  of  Its  actions:  a 
national  air  quality  commission  was  to  be 
created.  Solid  information  as  a  result  of  real 
world  experience  was  considered  more  valu- 
able than  continued  speculation  over  the 
impact  of  tlie  Class  n  numbers. 
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(3)  Beart  ^sMaMe  Contnt  TeehntOofg. 
THondtgnOaOaA  Ib  »  p<Hi<qr  rtrtrtly  limited  t» 
new  tecltttlOT.  tfae  toytotte  tmfbaamMaa 
Is  tho  state  prsoousUfiKUun  icMiW  pnons. 
As  »ucb,  numy  of  tt»e  rMK»s  that  mkoc 
lor  balanelag  wfth  reqMCt  to  the  pioMema 
of  retrofitting  an  extoUng  plant  do  not  ap- 
ply. Commtmlttes  Iiave  not  oantend  tiieir 
economic  and  social  Ilwllheod  aroond  tbm 
plant.  The  oosta  at  retrofit  tacHnology  do  not 
threaten  shatdown.  Instaad,  tiM  eoalB  of  con- 
trol technology  can  ba  worlcad  Into  the  eco- 
nomic equation  of  the  plants  pmAtahOlty 
from  the  outset.  A  new  facfUty  has  the  op- 
tion of  employing  process  ehaagee  In  the 
way  a  product  Is  manufacturad  lather  than 
strictly  relying  on  add-on  poUnUon  control 
technology.'* 

In  light  of  the  adrantages  enjoyed  by  a 
new  facility,  the  Committee  added  an  extra 
layer  of  protection  to  its  nondegradation 
p<^icy  in  the  form  of  a  requirement  that 
new  major  aourcee  use  best  sfatlaUe  con- 
trol technology  (BACT) .  This  BACT  require- 
ment U  to  l)e  state  admlnlsteted.  and  may 
supersede  SPA'S  new  source  pnfonnanoa 
standardB.<^ 

The  rationale  behind  BACT  was  to  prevent 
the  flnt  Bourca  moving  into  an  area  from 
using  up  the  full  increment.  An  unintended 
side  effect  ot  the  BACT  reqolremmt  was 
that  It  greatly  reduced  the  land  use  Impacts 
of  Class  I  designations.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  nondegradation  debate,  maps 
purporting  to  show  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment showed  a  radius  of  60  miles  for  the 
shadow  effect  around  a  Class  I  area.  These 
maps  asstmied  that  new  plants  had  only 
to  meet  SPA'S  new  aooree  performance 
standards.  Maps  done  by  KPA  and  FBA  that 
employed  BACT  assumptloni  shoiwed  a  rad- 
ius of  six  miles  in  the  west  and  27  mUes  In 
the  eaat.<"  Thus,  BACT,  coopled  with  tba 
Committee's  subsequent  aettana  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  Class  I  areas 
and  to  defuse  the  Class  I  IncremMit,  effec- 
tively minimized  the  land  use  Impacte  of 
nondegradation , 

Industry  opposition  to  BACT  oentered  on 
the  additional  ooete  Involved.  In  particular, 
the  utiUty  industry  and  BPA.  attar  an  ex- 
change o<  data,  ooncunad  that  tba  BACT 
requirMnent  would  ujmialee  igqartwlmatety 
SO*;;!  of  the  coats  of  nondegradation,  or  add 
between  >6.6  and  98.4  bUliaa  to  the  capital 
costs  of  a  nondegradation  policy  over  the 
period  from  1976  to  1990. 

On  the  basis  of  these  ammrently  extreme 
costs,  an  amendment  was  proposed  that 
would  have  required  states  to  oonaider  "en- 
Tiroiunental,  ecmomic  and  other  costs"  In 
applying  the  BACT  requirement.  Personally, 
I  opposed  the  amendment.  Ignored  in  the 
fiebate  were  the  overall  capital  raquiremente 
of  the  utility  Industry.  EPA  calculated  the 
utility  industry's  capitel  needs  over  the  15 
years  at  between  $300  and  $440  billion.  In- 
dustry estimates  run  as  high  as  $600  billion. 
When  compared  against  total  capital  needs, 
BACT  capital  requirements  are  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  percent.™  This  seemed  to  me 
an  affordable  prlcetag  for  protecting  the  na- 
tion's pristine  areas.  My  second  objection 
to  the  amendment  was  that  much  of  the 
electrical  power  at  issue  vrUl  be  exported 
from  states  such  as  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Idaho,  and  Utah  to  California.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  hardly  appears  excessive 
to  request  California  consumers  to  pay  for 
the  protection  of  New  Mexico's  environment. 
New  Mexico,  and  other  energy  rt*  states 
should  do  their  share  to  alleviate  the  energy 
crisis,  but  they  should  also  be  free  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  mitigate  the 
environmental  cos'tE  of  having  the  "skunk 
works"  located  at  their  backywds.  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  one  example  at  vrtiere  an 
attempt  to  balance  was  nriacopeelved.  A 
proper  weightag  of  conqieCiBg  Intereste 
wonld  have  left  the  matter  at  the  total  dls- 
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at  the  states.  I  conaldar  this,  how- 
ever, «Bly  a  mtnar  flaw  In  a  basi rally  aoimd 
Hitlllsnui  ««*«*»«*"«■»«  to  allow  the  nation 
fbebeneats  ot  ocdsnd  growth. 

(c)  Automobfle  related  issues 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  the  automobile  re- 
lated issues  of  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards, tranqwrtatton  controls  and  land  use 
contrcM  will  be  given  limited  treatment  not 
bccaase  of  the  unimportance  ot  the  subject 
matter,  but  because  of  ita  vastness." 

Crltieal  to  an  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mittee's actions  in  this  area  is  that  auto- 
mobile emisBicm  standards,  trauspuitation 
contrc^  and  land  tise  contztds  are  aU  pieces 
of  the  same  pussle — ^not  separate  strateglsa. 
The  Act  specifically  states  that  where  emis- 
sion limitetions  on  automobiles  are  inade- 
quate to  achieve  the  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  additional  measures  "in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  land  use  and 
transportation  contr<ds"  must  be  eB4>Ioyed.'> 
Thus,  if  automobile  emission  standards  are 
eased  or  delayed,  then  tran^>ortotlon  and 
land  'use  controls  must  be  stiffened  to  take 
up  the  slack  if  the  standards  are  to  be  met 
on  tinke. 

Since  1973,  attainment  otf  the  automobile 
I  infill  II  standards  had  been  delayed  three 
times,  twice  by  administrative  dedsion  and 
once  by  statute.'^  In  each  case  the  issue  was 
one  of  technological  availability:  was  there  a 
piece  of  hardware  or  smne  new  combustion 
pnceas  that  would  allow  the  automobile 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  standards.  At  the 
ttme  of  the  1976  amendment,  the  record  was 
again  mixed.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences" claimed  the  standards  could  be  met 
by  the  stetutory  deadline  at  1978  while  EPA 
and  the  automobile  manufacturers  presented 
the  opposite  view.  For  my  own  part,  the 
balance  was  tipped  in  favor  of  additional 
delay  by  the  testimony  of  the  pollution  con- 
tnd  equipment  vendots  themselves.  Oould, 
Vam  builder  of  the  pranising  dual  catalyst 
for  ooatrolling  nitrogen  oxldee,  admitted 
that  Ite  catalyst  required  low  sulfur  fuel,°^ 
generally  unavailable.  Durability  data  sub- 
mitted by  Englehardt  showed  tliat  ite  three- 
way  catalyst  was  not  yet  able  to  meet  the 
stettitory  standards.'*  After  months  of  push- 
ing and  ttigging,  tho  Committee  finally  de- 
cided to  extend  the  date  for  compliance  with 
the  final  statutory  standards  tmtll  1980.*° 

The  same  halanrlng  mechanism  of  addi- 
tional time  vras  also  granted  in  toe  transpor- 
tation control  area.  And  if  there  was  any 
portion  of  the  1970  Act  that  needed  breath- 
ing wpttCB,  it  was  tranqwrtetlon  omtrols.  A 
U.8.  Court  of  Aiqseals  opinion  early  in  1973  *^ 
ruled  that  the  -transportation  control  and 
land  use  sections  of  the  law  mttst  be  fully 
invoked  where  reductions  in  automobile 
emissions  were  Inadequate  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards. This  legaleee  resulted  in  parking  sur- 
charges and  restrictions  on  parking  being 
declared  reasonable  measures  to  be  imple- 
mented by  1975.  Oas  rationing  was  to  be 
enforced  by  1977  in  order  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions in  auto  tra-vel  on  the  order  of  85%  In 
IiQS  Angeles  and  75'';'(  in  Houston. 

In  addition,  some  of  these  measures  were 
mandated  by  EPA  since  some  stetes  had 
thrown  up  their  hands  at  toe  problem  and 
submitted  obviously  deficient  plans,  trigger- 
ing the  requirement  la  the  law  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator promulgate  substitute  plans  .i^ 
The  grassroots  uproar  that  attended  the 
EPA  promulgated  plans  led  to  Congressional 
intervention.  In  1974,  Congress  prohlUted 
EPA  from  promulgating  pacing  surcharges 
and  siLqwnded  ite  parking  management  reg- 
ulations until  January  1,  1975.**  Subse- 
quently. EPA's  1974  and  1975  appropriationf 
were  conditioned  by  Congress  to  prohibit  tl>e 
use  of  funds  to  "tax,  limit,  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate parking." 

The  courts  were  also  assisting  Congress  in 
bringing  the  tran^xirtation  control  plan 
larocesB  to  a  halt.  Three  circuit  courte  held 
illegal,  and  by  implication  unconstitutional. 


EPA  promulgatione  whldk  liiiiwil  pofamttal 
sanctkna  if  state  or  local  nllklali  f sMsd  to 
coatcol  poDwtkm  wtthte  tHalr  beadan.**  By 
toe  tame  Coogreaa  begsa  Its  dtflbsatmaw  on 
the  1976  amendment*,  BPA  had  emipetirtert 
most  of  Ite  transportation  control  measares: 
the  patient  waa  In  crlttcal  sbape  and  Oon- 
gressional  attention  waa  required. 

The  Committee's  rc^Mnae  waa  straight- 
forward. Up  to  two  5-year  extensions  (for  a 
total  of  10  years)  are  available  for  com- 
munities to  meet  the  standards.  Moreover,  to 
minimize  the  prospecte  ot  widespread  EPA 
promulgations,  a  local  planning  process  Is 
established  that  meshes  air  quality  planning 
with  planning  for  such  programs  as  hi^- 
ways  and  mass  transit. 

The  Committee's  decision  to  place  more 
control  at  the  local  level  and  allow  more 
time  represente  an  attempt  to  give  the  trans- 
portati<m  oontnd  process  a  second  life.  As 
an  ex-mayor,  I  am  firmly  convinced  -that 
without  strong  local  participation  the  trans- 
portetion  control  effort  Is  doomed.  On  the 
other  hand,  vre  may  be  fotegoing  toe  hope 
of  ever  iHotecting  the  health  of  our  citiaens 
in  our  major  metropolitan  centers.  Altooogh 
I  c<»stder  the  Oemmlttee's  aolution  a  rea- 
sonable oae,  the  Isaae  of  how  to  gain  public 
sappoTt  for  those  changee  in  the  American 
lite  ctyte  essential  to  the  protectloii  at  pnMic 
healto  la  one  I  expect  myself  and  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  Commltttee  to  be  wrestling  vrtth 
for  years  to  come. 

A  tmniir  fate  to  that  experienced  by 
transportetion  controls  was  undergone  by 
the  land  use  sections  of  the  1970  Act.  KPA 
in  propoaing  ite  tranqxHrtatkm  control 
{dans  invariably  entitled  them  "land  use  and 
transportatKMX  ctmtrol"  plans.  Sorting  out 
which  elemente  ot  the  plana  were  predetiy 
land  use  and  whKii  were  tranq>ortatlon  con- 
trols was  difficult.  Many  of  the  Court  deci- 
sl«His  also  mixed  the  two.  As  for  pcAitlcal 
volatility,  land  use  was  a  fluting  word  in 
many  portions  at  the  nation  Accordingly, 
the  "land  nae"  aectiain  of  the  1970  Act  was 
as  UKMlbund  as  transportation  controls  by 
the  time  the  Committee  began  ite  markups 
on  the  1976  amendments. 

After  extending  tranqxirtetion  controla, 
the  issue  was  what  to  do  wito  land  use  con- 
trols. For  the  Committee,  the  land  use  dis- 
cussion focused  on  the  regidation  of  "indi- 
rect" sources  of  pollution  such  as  dtopptng 
centers,  sports  arenas,  and  parking  lote 
whose  presence  induces  tralBc  ctmgeation 
which  in  turn  leads  to  violations  of  toe 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  Few  issues 
"tnduced"  more  fire  -within  toe  Committee. 
Were  land  use  and  growth  strlctiy  local 
matters  or  is  toere  a  federal  interest  In  toe 
protection  of  public  healto?  And  U  toere  is 
a  federal  interest,  what  form  should  it  take? 

The  argument  against  a  federal  role,  one 
which  ex-ofOclals  such  as  myself  find  al- 
luring, is  based  on  toe  distastefulness  of  toe 
federal  government  Intruding  into  local 
matters.  The  counter  argiunente  for  a  fed- 
eral interest  also  have  merit,  ho-wever. 
Much  of  -what  is  considered  local  growth  is 
in  fact  federally  funded.  Highways,  airports, 
se-wage  treatment  facilities,  low  cost  hous- 
ing, luban  renewal,  schools,  and  hospitals 
all  receive  federal  tax  dollars.  Should  not 
the  expendltore  of  federal  funds  for  such 
projecte  be  consistent  -with  other  national 
objectives  such  as  clean  air?  Moreover,  ma- 
JCH-  sections  of  the  private  sector — e.g.,  car 
consumers,  and  industry — are  having  impos- 
ed tbem  by  toe  federal  government  eqiendi- 
tures  in  toe  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
achieve  clean  air.  Should  growto  decisions 
made  by  local  govemmeute  be  able  to  ne- 
gate the  progress  achieved  by  these  private 
sector  expenditures? 

The  Conmdttee's  answer  -was  to  restzlct 
the  federal  interest  to  those  two  elements 
of  toe  Act  essential  to  the  long-run  protec- 
tion of  public  healto.  First,  land  use  author- 
ity -was  limited  to  new  sources.'-  Regulating 
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existing  sources  was  rejected  as  counterpro- 
ductive. Second,  land  use  was  limited  to 
maintaining  the  health-related  primary 
standard.  By  limiting  the  federal  Interest  to 
Its  bare  essentials.  I  believe  the  Conunitlee's 
efforts  provide  a  solid  Interim  solution.  But. 
as  with  our  efforts  on  transportation  con- 
trols, only  a  dreamer  would  thUik  we  have 
."">en  the  last  of  this  issue. 

4       B.^L.\NCING    THE     IMPONDKRADLF-S :      A     ROVGH 
CUT  AT  A  THEORY 

The  Committee,  In  fashioning  the  1976 
cniendments,  was  met  at  every  turn  with  the 
s.wne  question  in  a  different  guise:  How  to 
balance  the  public  health  and  environmental 
mandates  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  a  na- 
tional economy  that  had  grown  strol!g^  by 
using  the  environment  as  a  free  dumping 
ground  for  Its  wastes?  The  Committees  .solu- 
tion was  to  avoid  the  problem  In  such  sweep- 
ing ternw  and  iiiitead  to  break  it  down  into 
a  set  of  smaller,  more  concrete  b^sues  and 
then  seek  aaswi^rs  for  them. 

A.  Extension 

For  stationary  sources,  cities  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  unable  to  meet  the 
deadlines,  the  Commltee's  solution  was  to  of- 
fer more  time,  not  to  amend  the  ambient 
standards.  This  served  to  keep  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Act  Intact  while  facing  up 
to  the  fact  that  correcting  the  bad  habits  of 
a  complex  economy  may  take  more  than  half- 
a -decade.  The  Ccmmittee  also  added  several 
corollaries  to  this  general  adage  of  "extend, 
don't  amend."  First,  where  the  standards 
could  be  met  by  a  less  satisfactory  forr.i  of 
technology  such  as  supplemental  control  .•sys- 
tems In  the  copper  industry  and  where  tech- 
nological and  economic  considerations  pre- 
cluded the  installation  of  superior  tech- 
nology, the  Committee  thought  it  more  Im- 
portant to  meet  the  standards  than  to  man- 
date technology.  Second,  the  Committee  de- 
fused the  severity  of  the  overall  deadlines  by 
allowing  a  fee  to  be  paid  rather  than  forcing 
a  shutdown.  And  finally,  by  resurrecting  the 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary standards,  the  Committee  rea.s.serted 
the  primacy  of  public  health  considerations 
under  the  Act.  Specifically,  the  Committee 
pinpointed  the  attainment  date  for  the  sec- 
ondary standard  a.s  a  proper  vehicle  for  state.s 
to  use  a.s  their  own  balancing  mechanism 
And  with  respect  to  land  use,  the  Committee 
went  .so  far  as  to  Jetti-son  the  "-econdary 
standard  altogether. 

S.  New  sourcct 
In  recognizing  the  problems  of  brin^izig 
existing  sources  into  compliance  the  Com- 
mittee was  doing  litle  more  than  rocoguiiing 
the  inevitable.  New  sources  were  a  difTerent 
matter.  Here  the  Committee  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  economic  growth  and  its  po- 
tential for  overwhelming  those  gains  made  by 
existing  sources.  The  advantages  possessed 
by  new  sources,  in  being  able  to  incorporate 
environmental  constraints  at  the  planning 
stages  made  them,  in  the  Committee's  eyes, 
an  appropriate  category  to  shoulder  an  in- 
crea.slng  share  of  the  clean  up  burden.  The 
uondegradalion.  steel,  and  land  use  amend- 
ments all  focused  on  new  sources  as  the 
critical  component  in  Insuring  that  yester- 
day's gains  are  protected  and  tomorrows 
gains  ii.'i.jured. 

C.  Management  issues 
The  1976  amendments  restored  a  greater 
role  to  the  states.  The  extension  procedures, 
nondegradatlon,  the  steel  amendment,  and 
the  transportation  and  land  use  control  pro- 
visions all  place  greater  reliance  on  state  and. 
In  some  cases,  local  initiative.  To  some  ex- 
tent, the  Committee's  emphasis  on  state  and 
local  government  reflects  the  political  tem- 
per of  the  times.  I  believe  it  also  accurately 
reflects  the  management  needs  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  need  for  a  preeminent  federal 
presence   to  energize  recalcitrant  states  has 


pa.'rsed.  Tlie  states  now  poesess  the  needed 
expertise  to  become  full  partners  In  the  pro- 
gram." And  without  their  assistance,  there 
is  little  hope  of  successfully  administering 
a  program  that  has  aa  its  subject  matter 
eery  facet  of  American  economic  life. 
D.  Public  acceptance 

At  the  crest  of  the  envh-onmental  move- 
ment la  the  early  1970s  public  acceptance 
was  not  an  issue.  It  was  Just  a  matter  of 
grttlng  the  Job  done.  In  1976,  however,  main- 
taining ptibllc  support  for  environmental 
causes  is  of  crl.lcal  concern.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  has  tried  to  minimize  the  poten- 
tial for  a  public  opinion  backlash.  The  flrst 
potential  trouble  spot  was  land  use.  In  both 
(he  land  use  and  ni>ndegraJation  provisions 
the  Committee  defined  a  minimal  federal  role 
consistent  wuh  the  I'ederM  interest.  In  doing 
so.  it  walked  the  line  between  codifying  a 
pervasive  feder.tl  role  being  urged  by  environ- 
mentalists and  eliminating  any  federal  role 
being  urged  by  local  ofticiala  and  the  busl- 
ne.s.s  community.  In  nondegradatlon,  the 
Committee  limited  nondegradation's  land  use 
impacts  to  protecting  federal  lands  of  critical 
en\ironinental  concern.  In  the  land  tise  sec- 
tion of  the  law  it  targeted  Its  role  to  those 
elements  essential  to  the  long-range  success 
of  the  law— new  sources  and  the  primary 
s'andard. 

In  grannng  extensions  to  cities  for  their 
transportation  C'lurol  plans,  the  Committee 
was  also  skirting  another  potentially  fatal 
plttall  for  the  Act;  namely,  interfering  with 
the  driving  habits  of  the  American  public. 
.As  long  as  pollution  controls  remain  a  small 
peice.ntage  of  the  overall  price  of  a  new  car. 
ti>°  clean  air  eilort  remains  out  of  sight 
and  only  a  source  of  mild  complaint.  When, 
ho^^ever,  the  cause  of  clean  air  demands  gas 
rationing  or  even  taking  away  a  person's 
parking  place.  It  demands  a  unified  political 
will  presently  unavailable.  In  letting  local 
communities  work  out  their  own  solutions, 
the  Committee  recognized  that  having  the 
fodc-ral  government  unilaterally  pursue  the 
is.sue   was  only  suicidal. 

Iho  implications  of  the  answers  worked  out 
by  the  Committee  are  of  major  Importance 
lor  the  theory  of  environmental  legislation 
emoodled  m  the  1970  amendments.  The  1970 
amendments  were  the  legislative  equivalent 
of  the  human  wall  theory  of  warfare;  the 
objective  must  be  taken  regardless  of  costs. 
Five  years  were  given  to  achieve  the  stand- 
ards, and  no  quarter  asked.  Considerations 
such  as  economic  and  technological  achleve- 
ability  were  only  for  the  faint  hearted.  If 
plants  must  close  and  traffic  halted,  so  be  It. 
And  at  the  head  of  the  charge  was  to  be 
the  fedora:  government,  prodding  a  reluctant 
army  of  .st;Ues  ;ind  localitle.s. 

In  retrospect,  the  1970  amendments  repre- 
sented a  brilliant  tactical  maneuver.  If  2,200 
major  sources  remain  out  of  compliance,  a', 
least  17.800  now  meet  the  standards.  E^mis- 
s:c:is  from  individual  automobiles  have  been 
reduced  over  80':.  And  mcst  importantly, 
tlie  natJonal  consciousness  has  after  centu- 
ries cf  neglect  become  environmentally 
aware.  A  new  class  of  sin — environmental 
degradation — has  filtered  into  the  .American 
mind.  Now,  even  when  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  environment,  we  are  at  least  punished 
by  a  .stab  of  guilt  pangs. 

Bi.t  as  noted  earlier,  the  1970  amentiments 
were  tloundering  by  the  time  the  Committee 
began  its  work.  The  battle  had  been  trans- 
formed Into  protracted  warfare.  A  new  set  of 
strategic  principles  were  called  for.  Those 
worked  out  by  the  committee — extensions, 
the  emphasis  on  new  sotirces,  more  respon- 
sibility at  the  state  level,  and  responsiveness 
to  public  sentiment- all  reflect  a  new  tone 
of  caution.  Rather  than  a  headlong  assault, 
an  incremental  approach  of  consolidating 
gains  and  carefully  preparing  for  the  next 
step  had  taken  hold.  Also,  the  concepts  of 
feasibility  .md  state  partnership.i  rejected  by 


the  1970  amendments  had  resulted.  The  ex- 
tensions granted  to  existing  sources,  the 
automobile  manufsoturers  and  cities  all  re- 
fiect  a  desire  to  minimize  oasxialtles.  Along 
with  the  decision  to  allow  tiie  copper  smelt- 
ers to  use  supplemental  systems,  the  C!om- 
mlttee's  work  has  resurrected  the  issue  of 
economic  and  technological  feasibility."' 
Standards  are  to  be  met,  but  not  at  all  costs. 
Time  Is  also  a  tool  at  our  disposal,  and  if 
more  of  It  is  needed,  then  it  should  be  em- 
ployed. States  and  localities  were  also  ac- 
corded partnership  status.  The  decision 
seems  to  stem  from  a  mixed  belief  that  ( 1 » 
they  deserved  to  be  accorded  such  status, 
and  (2)  they  also  might  be  ready  to  mutiny. 
In  either  case  the  wheel  had  come  full  circle 
from  the  1960's  when  the  states  and  the  fed- 
eral government  were  co-equals  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  1976  amendments,  the  Committee 
reamrmed  tiie  basic  policy  goals  of  the  Act. 
But  the  reafttrmation  came  at  a  cost  to  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  1970  Act. 
A  cautious  Incrementallam  had  replaced  the 
prior  militancy.  Technological  and  economic 
fea.slblllty  had  returned  as  important  consid- 
erations. The  states  were  again  partners.  And 
continued  public  support  was  considered  es- 
sential. Personally,  I  believe  each  of  these 
additions  to  the  law's  philosophical  founda- 
tions represents  a  step  forward.  The  theory 
may  be  made  complex  but  It  is  also  on  a 
sounder  footing. 

FO'-TNOTES 

'  42  U.S.C.  I  1857. 

-  Prior  to  reviewing  the  1970  Act,  one  ci\eut 
Is  in  order:  this  article  by  focusing  on  t,t,a- 
tionary  sources,  such  as  coal  fired  electric 
iitllities,  gives  short  shrift  to  the  automobile 
related  issues  of  automobile  emission  limi- 
tations and  transportation  and  land  use 
controls.  Despite  some  economic  balancing 
considerations,  discussions  of  automobile 
standards  in  the  committee  in  1976  were  In 
the  final  analysis  a  Judgment  by  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  availability  of  adequate  tech- 
nology. Because  of  their  political  visibility, 
Congressional  disposition  of  the  automobile 
standard.'?  Is  stiro  to  draw  a  great  deal  of 
Independent  comment.  The  automobile-re- 
lated issues,  nevertheless,  must  be  subjected 
to  at  least  some  .superficial  analysis  for  the 
sake  of  completeness  and  in  order  to  Isolate 
certain    basic   balancing   assumptions. 

^42    use.    §n857a-1858    (1970). 

•42  use.    M857c-5(a)(2)(A). 

■Ibid.  Technically,  primary  standards  were 
to  be  achieved  three  years  after  the  state  im- 
plementation plans  (SIPs)  were  approved. 
Eighteen  months  were  provided  after  the 
law  was  passed  for  the  promulgation  and 
approval  of  SIPs.  The  four  and  a  half  years 
ran  out  in  the  middle  of  1975. 

■■Under  42  U.S  C.  !  1857c-5(e)  a  Governor 
may  apply  for  a  two  year  extension  of  a 
deadline  at  the  time  when  the  Administrator 
is  approving  a  SIP.  Sixteen  states  have  re- 
ceived such  extensions.  However,  once  a 
plan  ha?  been  initially  approved,  the  option 
of  requesting  an  extension  vanishes.  A  one- 
year  extension  for  an  Individual  sotirce  1? 
available  under  42  U.S.C.  f  1857c-5.  Testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee Indicated  such  one  year  extensions 
were  hard  to  come  by.  Mr.  Carl  Beard,  di- 
rector of  West  Virginia's  air  pollution  con- 
trol program,  stated  that  it  took  two  years 
of  administrative  hassles  to  get  a  one-year 
extension  for  several  power  plants.  The  drain 
on  state  manpower  was  prohibitive.  (See 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronmetital  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1975)).  part  2,  p.  1501.  Hereafter  referred 
to  as  Hearings) . 

•  See  Thomas  Jorlliig's  chapter  on  the  Fed- 
eral Law  of  Air  Pollution  Control  In  Federal 
Environmental  Law,  Environmental  Law  In- 
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stltute,  St.  PatU,  Mlnnerota,  Wast,  1074  wUtad 
by  Erica  L.  Oolgln  and  THomM  O.  P.  OuUr 
bert.  Mr.  Jorllng  was  mlnorttjr  «teff  eounsd, 
and  one  of  the  actual  drafters  of  tbe  1B70 
amendments. 

'  Jorling,  p.  1061-3 

'■42tT.S.C.  {  1867 
Jorling,  p.  1082-3. 

"  Senate  Report  01-1196,  pg.  2.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  compiled 
a  legislative  history  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (Comm.  Print  1974) .  Sec 
Vol.  ],pg.  402. 

The  above  quote  on  technical  feasibility  is 
principally  concerned  with  standard  setting. 
A  collateral  issue  is  (a)  whether  states  must 
consider  technical  feasibility  In  drawing  up 
their  SIPs  and  (b)  whether  the  Administra- 
tor in  approving  state  implementation  plans 
must  take  economic  and  technical  feasibil- 
ity into  account.  This  latter  Issue  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  extremely  esoteric  litiga- 
tion. The  Third  Circuit  in  St.  Joe  Minerah 
Corp.  V.  EPA  608  F  2nd  743  (1976)  ruled  that 
EPA  in  approving  SIPs  must  consider  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility  while  the 
Eighth  Circuit  m  Union  Electric  Co.  v.  EPA, 
515  F.  2nd  206  (1975)  has  ruled  exactly  op- 
posite. The  issue  is  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  One  critical  point  that  has  been 
ignored  by  both  the  Courts  and  the  com- 
mentators Is  that  the  law  and  Its  legislative 
history  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
health-based  primary  standard  and  the  wel- 
fare related  secondary  standard.  The  above 
quote  from  the  Senate  Report  has  as  its  pre- 
mise that  economics  and  technical  feasibility 
must  give  way  before  the  imperatives  of  pub- 
lic health  considerations.  A  similar  conclu- 
sion does  not  logically  follow  where  we  are 
speaking  of  the  welfare  based  secondary 
standard.  The  Courts  and  commentators  have 
ignored  this  statutory  distinction  which 
would  offer  a  possible  point  of  departure  for 
balancing  economic  against  air  quality  con- 
siderations when  achieving  the  secondary 
standard  is  at  stake.  Tills  point  'wUl  be  raised 
again  since  the  distinction  was  resurrected  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  as  part 
of  their  1976  amendments.  For  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  litigation  on  the  subject  of  feasi- 
bility, which  parenthetically  Ignores  the 
primary-secondary  distinction,  see  Samuel  A. 
Blelcher's  Economic  and  Technical  Feasibil- 
ity in  Clean  Air  Act  Enforcement  Against  Sta- 
tionary Sources,  89  Harvard  Law  Review  316 
(1075). 

'-  Senate  Kept.  p.  2,  Legis.  Hist.  p.  402.  The 
Senate  Report  prediction  of  75'/».  reductions 
in  auto  travel  within  major  n>etropolitan 
areas  was  remarkably  accivate'.  The  trans- 
portation control  plans  for  Loe  Angeles 
called  for  85%  reductions  in  vehicle  miles 
traveled  ;VMT)  while  the  Houston  plan 
called  for  75%  reductions.  The  Report,  how- 
ever, also  contained  some  historical  anmn- 
alles  such  as  "greater  use  of  natural  gas  for 
electric  power  generation  may  be  required." 
(p.  2) 

'•  .Senate  Rept.  p.  3,  Legis.  Hist.  p.  403. 

^*  Legis.  Hist.  p.  413.  This  Issue  of  growth 
iu  areas  where  the  standard  is  being  violated 
has  become  labeled  the  "steel  Industry"  Is- 
sue because  of  its  difficulties  In  expanding  at 
sites  where  the  air  is  already  below  the  na- 
tional standards. 

'■■Besides  a  cooling  in  the  economic  and 
political  climate,  two  other  changes  are  per- 
haps worthy  of  note.  First,  the  composition 
of  the  Committee  had  changed.  Of  the  16 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  in 
1970,  only  5  remained  in  1076,  four  of  them 
Democrats.  Second,  Committee  markups 
were  held  In  open  session.  Accordingly,  inter- 
est groups  from  all  sides  were  able  to  re- 
spond to  positions  taken  by  Senators  in  Com- 
mittee. For  my  part,  the  open  markups  as- 
sured a  steady  but  mixed  stream  of  sound 
information  and  mildly  hysterical  lobbying 
tactics. 


.'Heartags,  p.  185. 

n  HaarlngB,  p.  16. 

■■XbbL  Tbs  drawbadE  of  OiBpvrtton  as  a 
control  teebnlque  for  sulfur  oxides  Is  tbat 
ttiay  eomMne  wltti  otlier  etementa  in  the  at- 
moqtbara  to  form  sulfates  which  the  medical 
oommunlty  believes  may  be  more  of  a  hazard 
than  the  original  sulfur  oxides.  Accordingly 
dispersion  may  be  only  trading  one  hazard 
for  another,  rather  than  representing  prog- 
ress. 

''To  say  economic  growth  work  at  cross 
purposes  with  environmental  quality  is  only 
to  state  the  obvious.  I  personally  concur 
with  Professor  Wolin's  observation  that  "the 
fundamental  presupposition  of  American 
pluralism,  the  basic  condition  which  has 
supported  both  Intense  group  rivalry  and  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  'rules  of  the 
game,'  has  been  an  expanding  economy.  The 
dominant  economic  groups  of  business, 
finance,  agrictilture,  and,  later,  labor  accom- 
modated themselves  to  rules  which  they  had 
the  power  to  change;  while  excluded  groups 
were  pacified  by  the  siu^luses  periodically 
available  or  their  more  'advanced'  elements 
were  absorbed."  N.Y.  Review  of  Book,  p.  8, 
Feb.  5.  1976. 

30  Hearings,  part  1,  p.  16. 

"  Hearings,  part  3,  p.  14. 

"The  figure  of  63  urban  areas  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  diu-lng  its  delibera- 
tions in  January  1976.  This  represents  a  dra- 
matic increase  from  EPA's  Nov.  1974,  projec- 
tion that  approximately  10  cities  would  pose 
problems  in  1985.  This  1074  projection,  how- 
ever, noted  that  for  some  of  these  regions, 
the  need  for  additional  transportation  con- 
trol measures  "will  persist  indefinitely."  For 
the  1074  figures,  see  pages  1-7  in  EPA's  1974 
Report  to  the  Congress  on  Transportation 
Controls  to  Reduce  Automobile  Use  and  Im- 
prove Air  Quality  in  Cities,  Horowitz  and 
Kuhrt«,  U.S.  EPA,  Nov.  1974.  EPA-400/11- 
74-002. 

*°Mo6t  members,  with  other  conmilttee 
work,  constituent  work,  and  the  need  to  stay 
apace  of  world  events,  have  plenty  to  keep 
them  busy  without  gratuitously  imdertak- 
ing  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Only  a  po- 
litical masocblst  would  undertake  10  months 
of  committee  effort  on  a  law  as  politically 
volatUe  as  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

»*See  both  Air  Quality  and  AutomobUe 
Emission  Control,  NAS,  Sept.  1074,  and  Air 
Quality  and  Stationary  Source  Emission  Con- 
trol, NAS,  March  1974. 

>  Hearings,  part  1.  pp.  757-838;  for  state- 
ments of  Drs.  Flnklea,  Grlffln,  Ferris  and 
Knelson.  Ironically,  industry  may  inadvert- 
ently have  benefitted  from  the  Committee's 
refusal  to  open  up  the  national  standards  for 
legislative  review.  Testimony  as  to  the  health 
hacards  of  fine  particulates,  sulfates  and 
short  term  niti'ogen  oxide  concentrations 
may  have  led  to  stricter,  not  weaker,  stand- 
ards. 

"This  statement  is  an  oversimplification. 
In  addition  to  ambient  standards  and  dead- 
lines, the  Act  contains  emission  limitations 
which  are  the  control  requirements  placed  on 
Individual  stationary  sources  and  automo- 
biles in  order  to  meet  the  ambient  standards. 
Other  areas  of  flexibility  are  identified  later. 

'^EPA  defines  a  major  source  as  one  that 
emits  over  100  tons  of  a  given  pollutant  per 
year. 

"Hearings,  part  1,  pg.  164.  In  September 
of  1975,  EPA  published  an  updated  compli- 
ance report  that  changes  in  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars the  information  given  the  Commit- 
tee in  March  of  1976.  The  basic  outlines, 
however,  remained  the  same.  Some  of  the 
discrepancies  relate  to  the  fact  that  the  Sep- 
tember report  divides  the  category  of  "out 
of  compliance"  into  two  categories:  "in  vio- 
lation" and  "unknown  status."  See:  State 
Air  Pollution  Implementation  Plan  Report, 
January  1  to  Jime  30,  1975;  (EPA-450/2  -75- 
008.  Sept.  1075) . 


"  State  Air  Pollutloa  Implementati<m  Plan 
Report,  ibid.,  p.  16. 

"  Several  related  factors  are  at  play  in  the 
failure  of  these  basic  industries  to  comply 
with  the  law.  One  is  recalcitrance  at  Incur- 
ring high  capital  costs  for  what  is  viewed  by 
industry  as  nonproductive  capacity.  The 
second  factor  Is  tliat  5  basic  industries — 
electric  utilities,  nonferrous  smelters,  steel 
mills,  refineries,  and  pulp  and  paper  mills — 
are  footing  70  percent  of  the  nation's  air 
pollution  control  bill.  ($23  billion  of  a  $32 
billion  total).  A  third  factor  is  that  several 
of  these  industries,  such  as  the  copper  in- 
dustry, are  suffering  low  profit  margins  which 
limits  their  capability  to  finance  pollution 
control  expenditiures  by  either  internal  or 
external  financing. 

»  The  penalty  is  to  be  assessed  in  the  form 
of  monthly  payments  equal  to  the  cost  of 
compliance  so  that  no  economic  advantage 
is  gained  by  a  source  out  of  compliance.  One 
Important  wrinkle  in  the  Committee's  de- 
layed compliance  penalty  scheme  la  that  it 
may  be  waived  in  cases  where  conditions  be- 
yond a  source's  control  make  compliance 
impossible.  This  was  added  to  surmount  ob- 
jections that  requiring  a  source  to  do  the 
impossible  could  open  the  penalty  section  to 
attacks  on  constitutional  grounds.  Such  a 
force  majeure  clause  also  recognized  the  pres- 
ence of  uncertalnUes  with  respect  to  the 
general  availability  of  fiue  gas  desxilphiulza- 
tion  equipment  (scrubbers)  and  low  sulfiu' 
coal.  The  clause,  however,  requires  that  a 
source  do  its  best  to  obtain  such  equipment 
or  coal.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
present  situation  where  sources  have  pomted 
to  potential  shortfalls  in  scrubbers  of  coal  as 
an  excuse  for  not  entering  into  contracts  to 
obtain  them. 

=  See  Hearings,  part  2,  p.  1613.  Larry 
Ruff,  an  economist  with  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation testified  in  support  of  economic 
strategies. 

"During  one  of  the  Committee's  markttp 
sessions,  Mr.  Billings,  the  Committee's  Sen- 
ior Professional  Staff  member  noted : 

"When  we  wrote  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970,  the  basic  thrust  of  this  Committee 
was  that  primary  standards  were  national 
and  secondary  standards  were  state  and 
the  secondary  standards  would  be  estab- 
lished from  the  criteria  developed  by  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
But  their  implementation,  the  deadline  for 
their  implementation  and  the  procedures 
toe  their  implementation,  would  basically 
be  a  State  responsibility  and  a  State  de- 
cision process. 

The  way  the  Act  is  currently  written, 
it  is  difficult  If  not  impossible  for  a  State 
to  revise  their  secondary  standards,  the 
emission  limitations  and  the  deadlines  so 
as  to  lessen  their  applicability,  reduce  the 
reetrlctiveness  of  tliem."  (Transcript,  Dec. 
19,  1975,  p.  729). 

Historically,  this  phenomena  of  the  fusion 
of  the  attainment  date  for  the  primary  and 
secondard  standards  came  about  at  the  law's 
outset.  EPA  regulations  established  3  years 
as  a  "reasonable  time"  for  achieving  the  sec- 
ondary standard,  unless  the  states  could 
show  good  cause  that  3  years  was  mappro- 
prlate.  (40  CFR  61.13(b)  (l)-(2) ) .  Since  3 
years  is  the  same  amount  of  time  given  in 
the  statute  for  achieving  the  primary  stand- 
ard, the  achievement  deadline  for  the  two 
standards  was  fused  at  the  outset.  Also  see 
Footnote  8. 

°*  "Strong  stream"  gases  come  from  a  smel- 
ter^ converters  (and  sometimes  roasters). 
Acid  plants,  as  the  name  suggests,  take  the 
strong  stream  gases  and  make  siilfuric  acid. 
"Weak  stream"  gases  from  the  reverbatory 
furnace  cannot  be  sent  to  the  acid  plant,  and 
must  therefore  be  controlled  in  another  fash- 
ion. 

»•  Kennecott  Copper,  the  Industry  giant, 
lost  $20  million  In  the  third  quarter. 
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■Tl»e  position  taken  by  the  Committee 
constituted  a  ratification  of  existing  circuit 
court  law  and  »dmlnlstratlve  policy  that 
has  distinguished  the  problems  of  the  utility 
and  copper  industries.  The  most  recent  cases 
are  Kenneoott  Copper  Corporation  v.  Train. 
—  F.2d  —  (C  A.  9.  November  28.  1975)  and 
Big  Rivera  v.  EPA  —  P.2d  —  (CA.  6.  Sept  4. 
1975).  EPA's  policies  are  '.aid  out  at  40  PR. 
49362  (Oct.  22.  1975). 

■''Growth  can  either  be  a  new  fari'iiy,  or 
expansion  of  an  e.xlsting  facility. 

'*'  Note  that  no  avenue  is  available  'o  a  new 
source  that  wants  to  expand  If  it  would  af- 
fect attainment  of  the  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 

^■'A  numerical  example  may  save  the  ciK- 
cusslon.  A  source  In  compliance  is  emltiiiig 
10  units  of  pollution.  To  grow,  It  can  reduce 
its  emission  to  5  units  and  then  expand  back 
up  to  a  total  of  10  with  its  new  facility.  This 
Is  called  the  "bubble  concept."  Actually,  the 
way  the  bill  was  written,  the  source  could 
only  expand  up  to  a  total  of  9  9  pollution 
units,  since  there  was  a  requirement  that 
overall  total  emissions  following  expan.sion 
had  to  represent  "reasonable  further  prog- 
ress" towards  attaining  the  standards. 

♦"The  issue  has  cropped  up  in  Court  pro- 
ceedings that  since  the  secondary  siandaid 
Is  based  on  "welfare,"  any  federal  protection 
beyond  attainment  of  the  secondary  standard 
Is  vmconstltMtlonal.  See  the  Brief  for  the 
petitioners  In  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
et  at,  V.  EPA,  U.S.Ct.  of  Appeals  for  Dl.^t:  t 
of  Columbia  Circuit  No.  75-1665. 

"Sierra  Club  v.  Ruckt'lshaus,  344  r.Supp 
253,  2  ELR  20262  (D.D.C.  1972)  affd.  2  ELR 
206S6  (DC.  Clr,  1  Nov.  1972).  The  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  split  vote  on  11  June  1973,  upheld 
the  lower  courts'  position,  sub  nom  .  Fri  r 
Sierra  Club.  412  US.  541.  3  ELR  20684.  The 
lower  courts  hinged  their  decision  on  tiie 
phrase  "to  protect  and  enhance"  In  the  Acf.s 
preamble.  Although  this  u  a  slender  statu- 
tory reed,  the  1970  Senate  Report  states:  In 
areas  where  current  air  polUitlon  levels  are 
already  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  air 
quality  goals,  the  Secretary  should  not  ap- 
prove any  implementation  plan  which  doe; 
not  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, for  the  continued  maintenance  of  ii'^h 
ambient  air  quality."  Sen.  Rept  91-1196.  p 
11.  Jorllng  also  lays  out  in  some  d»*tall  the 
case  that  a  nondeterloratlon  policy  was  pan 
of  the  1970  amendment"  Op  Clt  p  1077- 
1082 

"See  39  FR  31000  (Aue  27,  1974)  t.:\ii.  Tt 
FR  42510  iDec  5.  1974).  Class  I  and  Cla's  U 
areas  were  ba.sed  on  increments  of  allowable 
pollution.  The  following  table  criers  a  com- 
parison with  the  natlmial  air  quality  stanrl- 
ards.  Note  that  the  annual  and  24-hour  sul- 
fur dioxide  standards  are  the  primary  stand- 
ard. Court  cases  have  Invalidated  EPA  s  an- 
nual and  24-hour  secondary  standards  Ki'i- 
necott  Copper  Corp.  r  EPA  462  F2d.  846 
(1972). 
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•  AUo  same  as  EPA  class  III. 
•>  Primary. 

•  Secondary 

•Hearings,   Testimony    of   Cti'^li    Clay'on 
part  1,  p  857-8. 

■•42  U.S.C.  5  1857d-l. 

'■■  Arguments  in  Favor  or  nondcgradat!  jn 
Include: 

(a)  Margia  oj  Sa/ely.  Prpseni  ■itaiidiircl..  do 
not  adequately  address  the  effects  of  chronic 
exposure  to  low  levels  of  pollutants  nor  the 
synergistic  effects  of  pollutants   interacting 


with  each  other.  Furthermore,  the  standards 
do  not  cover  all  pollutants  including  sul- 
fates, nitrates,  fine  particulates,  and  some 
heavy  metals  Thus,  nondegradatlon  provides 
a  margin  of  safety  for  existing  standard? 
Taking  this  argument  one  step  further,  it 
appears  plaxislble  to  argue  that  pending  the 
outcome  of  further  health-effects  research, 
we  should  not  allow  the  nation's  air  to  be 
innecefisarily  degraded  until  the  full  public 
sealili  ramification.'i  of  the  iiuiliipolliitant" 
iss\'e  are  Itnown.  This  argument  also  applic.-^ 
to  uncertainties  with  regard  to  acid  rains, 
^.llmanc  ihange,  ana  effects  on  the  ozone 
;tiyer. 

ibi  Prevrntwv  Related  to  the  above  Is  the 
well-known  axiom  th^t  it  is  cheaper  to  pre- 
vent pollution  than  »t  is  to  clean  it  up  If 
lurther  research  show.s  the  need  for  addi- 
tional controls  beyortt  the  secondary  .stanil- 
ard  to  pi.oteci  the  public  health  and  wel- 
tur*'.  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  correct  the 
problem  if  we  have  minimized  the  degree  of 
degradation  than  if  wc  let  the  air  be  pol- 
luted up  to  the  secondary  standard  and  must 
then  conduct  a  costly  retrofit  progiam. 

ici  QuaUiy  of  Life.  Balancing  equHleo  for 
asi  industry  building  a  new  source  In  a  clean 
area  a  sumes  a  different  pattern  than  the 
f-ase  of  kill  exi.sting  Industry  In  a  dirty  area. 
An  exlsUng  Industry  can  claim  that  a  fair 
resolution  of  Its  environmental  problems  re- 
quires acknowledging  the  plant's  prior  ex- 
istence and  the  ecf>nomlc  reliance  of  the  sur- 
rounding comnminity.  A  new  plant  in  a  clean 
area  cannot  employ  'hese  arguments.  In  fact, 
much  of  a  clean  area  may  he  populated  by 
people  who  either  ca.Tie  to  the  area  to  avoid 
pollution  or  who  have  established  buslnc^.ses 
such  as  recreational  facilities  that  lely  rjn  a 
certain  level  of  environmental  ptnity. 

Even  If  one  accepts  the  concept  of  non- 
degradation.  Kixne  Industry  representatives 
have  questioned  the  existence  of  a  legitimate 
federal  interest.  Pu.shlbic  rfspuiises  to  thl.5 
line  of  argument  include 

(a)  Intemtate  PoKution.  Sln^e  air  pollu- 
tion in  no  respecter  of  state  boundaries,  it  has 
national  implications,  particularly  where 
certain  pollutants  (sulfates,  heavy  metals) 
mav  be  transported  great  distances. 

(bi  National  Energy  Implications.  Industry 
ha-,  undercut  Itj  own  contentions  on  the  lack 
of  a  federal  interest  by  invoking  the  national 
energy  picture  as  one  of  its  principal  argu- 
ments against  any  nondegradation  policy.  In 
fact,  bo'h  the  steel  and  utility  industry  have 
argued  for  varying  forms  of  federal  pre- 
emption of  state  standards  stricter  than  the 
federal  se'ondary  standard  on  the  basis  of 
national  economic  and  energy  policy  con- 
siderations Having  invoked  a  larger  fedeiml 
interest  as  a  ;  e<i.son  for  prccinptlnK  state  non- 
degradation  eitort;,.  indusirv  can  hardly  claim 
no  federal  interest  when  r,  is  not  in  their 
iikuif^ 

(CI  D'  rrfj  anrj  n>  Casts  fud  Itrnefits 
Much  of  the  benefits  o;  rapid  energv  de\c!op- 
ment  will  not  accrue  to  the  states  where  such 
development  is  located,  but  rathei-  to  other 
regions.  New  Mexico  power  plants,  for  ex- 
ample, are  supplying  California  with  electric- 
ity. CltlzeTis  of  California  receive  the  lieiie- 
hts  while  New  Mexican  cltt7ci;s  pay  the  costs 
111  terms  of  a  deeraded  environment  Thi.s 
discrepancy  between  those  enjoying  the 
benefit.-;  ar.d  those  paying  the  cos's  argues  for 
a  federal  role  ut  imiiiniize  ciivlronrr,ent.il 
costs. 

(di  Prevenlaig  Econo^m:  Coercion  19 
states  filed  or  joined  In  briefs  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  endorsing  the  concept  of  non- 
degraiion.  Although  these  states  had  a  broad 
range  of  Interests  from  those  of  Pennsvlvanla 
and  New  York  tu  those  ot  New  Mexico  and 
South  Dakota,  they  all  argued  the  common 
theme  that  ihey  di'l  not  want  clean  air  to 
be  u»ed  as  a  bargaining  chip  m  lis  sltiny 
iiegoliationa  with  industiy.  Dlity  air  regions 
feareri  indti.^'rlal  flight  while  clean  air  re- 
gions feared  'hey  would  liave  to  compromise 
air  quality  to  attract  new  Industry   Recogniz- 


ing their  Individual  weakness  In  the  face  of 
Industry  threats  to  move  elsewhere  unless 
accommodated,  they  asked  for  a  federal  non- 
degradation  umbrella  under  which  clean  air 
would  not  be  a  bargaining  point  with  Indus- 
try. Two  states  filed  briefs  opposing  Uie  non- 
degradnMon  concept — Arizona  and  Idaho. 

' '  The  removal  of  wildlife  refuges  elim- 
inated a  key  culprit  from  the  list.  An  EPA- 
FEA  study  entitled  "An  Analysis  of  the  Im- 
pact on  the  Electric  Utility  Industry  of  Al- 
ternative Approaches  to  Significant  Deterio- 
ration," October  1975,  indentlfled  wildlife 
refuges  and  their  buffer  zones  as  responsible 
for  two-thirds  of  the  constraints  placed  on 
the  construction  of  new  power  plants  by  the 
Clfi.ss  I  designations.  V.  1,  p.  33. 

'•EPK-FEA  Rept.   Op.   Clt. 

'■■  In  level  terrain.  EPA  found  that  employ- 
ing comblnatl.ons  of  low  sulfur  coal,  scrub- 
bers, and  tall  stacks,  facilities  greater  than 
5,000  mw  could  be  built.  The  largest  cla.ss  of 
plants  now  cpntemplated  are  In  the  3000  mw 
range,  EPA-FEA.  Volume  II,  p.  IV-2. 

"This  observation  was  contained  in  a 
Jan.  22.  1976,  letter  from  Roger  Strelow  of 
EPA  to  Senator  Stafford,  a  member  of  ihe 
Public  Works  Committee. 

=*The  Committee  further  narrowed  the 
scope  of  the  nondegradation  policy  by  limit- 
ing the  application  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  and 
particulate  Increments  to  new  "major"  facil- 
ities emitting  over  100  tons  of  pollutants  per 
year.  In  defining  "major  emitting  facility" 
for  the  purposes  of  nondegradation  the  Com- 
mittee specifically  identified  28  types  of 
industrial  operations  ranging  from  power 
plants  to  lead  smelters.  This  was  done  to  ex- 
clude sources  such  as  hospitals  and  schools 
which  may  have  a  small  boiler  but  whose 
contribtitions  to  the  ambient  air  are  mar- 
t?lnal.  Such  specificity  also  had  the  ailvan- 
tagp  of  greatly  reducing  the  potential  for  un- 
anticipated nnomalles  that  could  come  back 
to  haunt  the  law  and  Its  supporters. 

•■>'  EPA's  new  .source  performance  standard 
BTU's  for  power  plants  is  an  emission  factor 
for  sulfur  dioxide  of  1.2  pounds  per  million 
th.it  can  be  met  by  either  scrubbers  or  low- 
sulfur  coal.  Testimony  before  the  Committee 
(Hearings,  part  1,  p  869-60)  indicated  that 
the  EPA  new  source  performance  standards 
represent  a  stagnant  compromise.  The  record 
demonstrated  that  new  sources  were  being 
required  to  achieve  less  control  than  thofie 
already  being  achieved  by  some  existing 
"■■juri-es  where  scrubbers  were  used  In  addi- 
tion to  low  sulfur  coal.  (Ibid.  See  also  Hear- 
ing;-, part  2.  p.  1685-6.) 

-EPA  FEA  Study.  V.  I ,  p  27.  The  smaller 
rndluF  in  the  west  Is  due  to  the  availability  of 
lower  sulfur  coal  BACT  Is  assumed  to  be 
s.-rubioers  and  low  sulfur  coal. 

•'Most  of  the  data  for  this  discussion  Is 
found  In  a  Dec.  16.  1975,  letter  from  Mr, 
Strelow  of  EPA  to  .Senator  Morgan. 

■■  Of  the  four  volumes  cf  Committee  Hear- 
ings three  deal  almost  exclusively  with  this 
area. 

42  use.  !S  1857c  5(R)  (21  (B). 

■"■Rockelshaus  delayed  the  standards  in 
1973.  Congress  in  1974,  and  Train  In  1975. 

NAS  Report— May  1975.  The  1978  statu- 
torv     standards     are     In     grams     per    mile, 
HC  -   41   CO       3  4  NO  -    41 
Hearings,  part  3.  p.  262. 

■ '  Hearings,  part  3,  p.  163  4. 

"The  Committee's  decision  Is  full  of  nu- 
ances. The  following  chart  Is  an  attempt  to 
make  it  partially  coherent. 
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As  can  be  seen,  ths  final  NOx  stendard  was 
changed  from  .41  to  IJO  becauae  (1)  station- 
ary source  NO<  emission  Kppemn  to  be  over- 
whelming any  need  to  go  lower  than  1J> 
NO<,  and  (2)  becauae  a  final  NOx  standard 
below  1.0  threatened  to  Inhibit  more  fuel 
fciTicient  engine  alternatives  such  as  strati- 
fied charge  engines.  American  Motors,  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  technological  capabili- 
ties was  exempted  from  the  1979  requlre- 
cient  of  10%  of  Its  cars  having  to  meet  the 
10  NO<  standard. 

One  additional  point  on  the  delay  of  the 
final  auto  standards  until  1980  is  In  order: 
It  will  have  no  dlscernable  public  health 
impact.  Legitimate  arguments  against  giv- 
ing the  auto  companies  until  1980  are  In- 
stead based  on  a  differing  assessment  of  the 
availability  of  adequate  technology.  Unsound 
arguments  usually  Involve  and  antl-lndustry 
bias. 

«NKDC  V.  Train,  475  F.2d  968  (D.C.  Clr. 
1973). 

M42U.S.C.  §  1867c-5(c)(l). 

«'P.L.  93-319.  42  U.S.C.  §518570-5(0)  (2) 
(B)  and  (C). 

«See  Brown  v.  EPA,  8  ERC  1053  (9th  Clr. 
1975).  Maryland  v.  EPA,  8  EBC  1105  (4th 
Clr.  1976).  D.C.  V.  Train,  8  ERC  1289  (D.C. 
Clr.  1975),  For  a  circuit  court  case  support- 
ing EPA's  efforts  see  Pennsylvania  v.  EPA. 
500   F.2d  248    (6   ERC    1769),   3rd  Clr.    1974. 

"■  This  is  what  Is  meant  by  a  "maintenance 
strategy"  In  contrast  to  an  "attainment  strat- 
egy" which  also  deals  with  existing  sources. 

"The  environmentalists  have  noted  that 
the  1970  amendments  have  elicited  a  "signifi- 
cant positive  response  by  states  and  localities 
to  this  federal  call  for  action."  See  Hawkins' 
testimony.  Hearings,  part  2,  p.  1602. 

'■•  The  issue  of  economic  and  technological 
feasibility  has  two  parts.  One  Is  the  extent 
to  which  the  Committee  took  economic  and 
technological  feasibility  into  consideration  In 
arriving  at  the  1976  amendments.  This  Is 
what  is  beiiig  referred  to  here.  The  second 
part  of  the  issue  deals  with  whether  the 
states  and  EPA  In  the  state  implementation 
plan  process  must  consider  technological  and 
economic  feasibility  (See  Footnote  11).  Al- 
though silent  on  this  issue,  the  Committee 
did  speak  Indirectly  to  the  Issue  by  remind- 
ing the  Courts  and  states  that  the  secondary 
standard  attainment  date  was  available  as  a 
balancing  mechanism  to  deal  with  economic 
and  technological  problems. 


RLTIREMENT  OF  JOSEPH  J.  TODD 

Rlr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
Joseph  J.  Todd,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Tobacco  and  Peanut  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  retired  at  the  end  of  February 
after  a  long  and  productive  career  as  an 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  His  career  began  as  a  90- 
day  temporary  appointment  in  1934  to  a 
position  paying  $1,620  a  year. 

Joe  Todd  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
tobacco  and  livestock  farm  in  Garrard 
and  Madison  Counties,  Ky.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Paint  Lick  High  School 
iind  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

In  1934  Joe  Todd  was  appointed  an 
audit  clerk  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.  In  1936,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Minnesota  State 
AAA  Office  and  made  State  accountant. 
In  1938,  he  was  transferred  to  the  In- 
diana State  AAA  Office  and  placed  In 
charge  of  the  application  for  payment 
section. 

Joe  Todd  was  reassigned  back  to 
Washington  in  1940  to  work  on  produc- 


tion adjustment  programs  for  tobacco. 
In  1945,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  mar- 
keting quota  section  of  the  AAA  and  as- 
slgaied  primary  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  administration  of 
production  adjustment  programs  for 
tobacco.  In  1956  he  received  the  Depart- 
ment's Superior  Service  Award  for 
"Leadership  and  Effectiveness  in  the 
Administration  of  the  Tobacco  Market- 
ing Quota  Program." 

In  May  1961.  Mr.  Todd  was  named 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Tobacco  Division, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service.  In  this  position  he  shared 
the  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  production 
control  and  price  support  programs  for 
tobacco.  Following  a  reorganization  in 
1974  he  assumed  similar  responsibilities 
for  the  peanut  program. 

Mr.  President.  Joe  Todd  spent  42  years 
in  the  service  of  this  Nation.  He  has  been 
a  dedicated  and  faithful  employee.  The 
presence  of  Joe  Todd  will  be  missed  by 
those  of  us  in  the  legislative  branch  as 
well  as  those  in  the  executive  branch. 
But  we  all  join  sincerely  in  wishing  Joe 
Todd  and  his  wife,  Jean,  good  health  and 
great  happiness  in  their  retirement. 


SENATOR    HANSEN'S    MEAT-LABEL- 
ING BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  General  Legislation  held  a  hearing 
this  week  on  Senator  Hansen's  bill  to  re- 
quire that  all  food  products  made  from 
foreign  meat  bear  labels  ?dentif ying  what 
country  the  meat  came  from. 

I  attended  this  hearing,  and  was  im- 
pressed by  Senator  Hansen's  presenta- 
tion. He  brought  with  him  several  meat 
products,  including  hamburger,  a  frozen 
dinner,  and  a  can  of  soup,  which  are 
made  with  imported  meat,  but  not  la- 
beled as  to  origin.  He  contends  that  we 
should  require  products  to  be  labeled  so 
consumers  can  tell  where  the  meat  in 
them  came  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hansen's  testimony  on 
his  bill,  S.  588,  and  a  copy  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Slnator  Clifford  P.  Hansen 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
passed  in  1967  greatly  expanded  federal  mon- 
itoring and  control  of  meat  production,  proc- 
essing and  marketing  to  the  American  public. 
The  purpose  of  this  law  is,  of  coiu'se,  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  well-being  of  consumers 
and  enable  them  to  know  what  they  are  buy- 
ing and  eating. 

We  have  the  best  meat  Inspection  and 
labeling  law  in  the  world.  American  con- 
sumers know  when  they  buy  meat  regulated 
by  this  law  that  it  has  been  rigorously  ex- 
amined for  wbolesomeness  and  purity  and 
that  it  is  labeled  according  to  requirement.s 
meant  to  tell  people  what  they  are  biiying 
and  where  it  came  from. 

Section  tv.-o  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
says: 

"Meat  and  meat  food  products  are  an  Im- 
portant source  of  the  nation's  total  supply 
of  food.  They  are  consumed  throughout  the 
nation  and  the  major  portion  thereof  moves 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It  Is  es- 


sential in  the  public  Interest  that  the  health 
and  welfare  of  consumers  be  protected  by  as- 
suring that  meat  and  meat  food  products 
distributed  to  them  are  wholesome,  not 
adulterated,  and  properly  marked,  labeled 
and  packaged." 

Failing  to  monitor  the  meat  production 
and  distribution  process  or  allowing  distri- 
bution of  Improperly  labeled  meat  would, 
the  Act  says,  "result  In  sundry  losses  to 
livestock  producers  and  processors  of  meat 
and  meat  food  products,  as  well  as  Injury 
to  consumers."  Unwholesome,  mislabeled  or 
deceptively  packaged  articles  can  be  sold  at 
lower  prices  and  would  thus  compete  unfair- 
ly with  wholesome,  properly  labeled  meat 
products,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
public. 

The  federal  law  even  applies  to  canned, 
processed  and  prepared  meats  which  conte 
from  foreign  countries.  Such  products  must 
be  labeled  as  to  country  of  origin,  and  I  have 
brought  wifi  me  today  several  meat  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  countries  which  were  pur- 
chased in  a  local  supermarket  and  are  typical 
of  canned  and  processed  foreign  meats  sold 
throughout  the  United  States.  Each  item  Is 
labeled,  as  required  by  law.  to  discloee  the 
origin  of  the  meat  and  to  Infmra  the  con- 
sumer about  other  ingredients  that  have 
been  Included.  I  have  here  a  can  of  lunch 
nieat  that  Is  distributed  In  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  an  American  company  but 
which  Is  prominently  labeled,  "Product  of 
Brazil."  I  have  a  package  of  sliced  ham  that 
Is  labeled,  "Product  of  Denmark,"  and  sev- 
eral other  Items  which  are  clearly  labeled  so 
the  purchaser  may  know  that  the  meat  from 
which  the  item  was  made  was  not  produced 
domestically,  but  instead  in  various  foreign 
countries  where  the  product  originated. 

We  import  half  a  billion  pounds  or  more 
of  processed  and  canned  foreign  nteat  every 
year.  Last  year,  we  imported  414,600,000 
pounds  of  such  meat,  all  of  which  was  labeled 
as  to  origin  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  le^  than 
half  of  the  total  amount  of  foreign  meat 
imported  by  the  United  States.  The  rest  Is 
distributed  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  vari- 
ous products,  but  it  is  not  labeled  as  to  origin 
and  tlie  consumer  has  no  way  of  knowing 
when  he  or  she  is  buying  and  consuming  this 
foreign  meat. 

Typical  of  the  kiod  of  products  made  from 
foreign  meat,  but  not  ss  labeled,  is  this  pack- 
age of  fresh  hamburger,  this  can  of  beef 
noodle  soup,  and  this  Salisbury  stestk  T.V. 
dinner.  The  meat  in  these  kinds  of  products 
is  usually  Imported.  But  unlike  the  canned 
luncheon  meat  and  the  sliced  ham.  there  Ls 
no  label  telling  the  buyer  where  the  meat 
came  from.  A  consumer  who  wishes  to  do  so 
cannot  restrict  his  purchases  1^  domestically 
produced  and  insrected  beef  tmd  meat,  be- 
cause he  has  no  way  of  knowing  the  origin 
of  the  meat  in  many  products. 

So,  our  law  requiras  that  foreign  meat  en- 
tering the  United  States  in  canned,  processed 
or  prepared  form  be  labeled  as  to  origin  for 
the  benefit  of  American  consumers.  It  even 
requires  that  domestically  produced  meat  in- 
tended for  sale  to  foreign  countries  bear  a 
label  saying  it  is  for  export  and  disclosing 
Information  about  any  preservatives  used. 
Tills  is  for  the  protection  of  foreign  con- 
sumers of  American  beef. 

But  the  law  does  not  require  disclosure 
of  the  origin  of  more  than  a  b'llion  nounds 
of  foreign  beef  and  meat  which  enters  the 
United  States  every  year  in  fresh,  chilled 
and  frozen  form.  Tl'ls  meat  is  sold  to  con- 
sumers in  re!»taurnnts  and  in  supermarkets 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  made  Into 
hamburger,  hot  dogs,  frozen  dinners,  soup, 
lunch  meat  and  a  hundred  other  products. 
The  labels  on  these  products  must,  by  law. 
tell  consumers  the  name  of  the  product,  the 
ingredients,  the  nnme  and  place  of  business 
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of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor, 
the  qnantlty  of  the  contents,  and  whether 
the  product  was  inspected.  But  the  most  Im- 
portant Information — the  ortgin  of  the 
meat — does  not  appear  on  products  made 
iro.'n  imported  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meat. 
I'hLs  Is  a  serious  overslgh'.  which  my  bill, 
S    586.  would  corre  t. 

We  are  not  la'.ltlng  abcj*  a  mviiur  anio'in* 
of  .neat,  Mr,  Chairman.  We  hv  taiklng  about 
billions  of  pounds  of  Imported  meat  which 
IS  made  into  products  sold  to  niillloi>..s  o' 
American  citizens.  I,«ist  year,  we  Im.porlod 
'he  following  quantities  of  fre.sh,  chilled  and 
froyen  foreign  meat,  which  was  not  labeled 
as  to  origin  when  it  reached  the  retail  level: 

1  3  billion  pound.s  of  fresh,  fru^cn  and 
chilled  beei  ai'.d  vea:. 

32  9  million  poiMids  of  fresli  and  frozen 
pork. 

25.7  million  pounds  of  m".t'.on,  lamb  and 
goat  meat. 

Imported  meat  which  arrive-;  f.'-o.Teii  is 
generalty  thawed  and  made  Into  a  varle'y 
of  products  for  sale  to  American  constim- 
ers.  Most  of  the  frozen  beef  we  Import  Is 
thawed,  ground,  blended  with  fat  trimming."; 
from  domestic  beef  and  then  sold  a«  "fresh" 
hamburger.  Millions  of  consumers  then  re- 
freese  this  hamburger  In  their  home  freer- 
ers.  The  freezing,  thawing  and  refreezing  of 
meat  Is  discouraged  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  U8DA  consumer  bulletins  warn: 
"Cook  thawed  meat  Immediately  or  keep 
only  a  short  time  In  a  refrigerator  Avoid 
refreeelng  thawed  meat." 

American  consumers  de.«ierve  tn  krsov,-  if 
meat  they  buy  has  previously  been  frozen 
and  they  deserve  to  know  where  it  came 
from.  Many  people  prefer  to  buy  meat  which 
they  know  has  been  produced  here  in  the 
United  States  and  has  passed  through  our 
strict  and  exacting  inspection  system. 

S  5«8  would  amend  the  Federal  Meal  In- 
apectlon  Act  to  reqtilre  that  imported  mea* 
and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  imported  meat  be  labeled  "ira- 
ported"  at  all  stages  of  distribution  throtigh 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  constimer. 

The  bin  says  that  "any  imported  mpa'  or 
meat  food  product  .  .  .  and  any  meat  food 
product  made  in  whole  or  In  part  of  such 
imported  meat,  or  its  package  or  container, 
shall  be  labeled  as  imported'  or  imported 
in  part'  as  the  ca.se  may  be   ' 

And,  the  bill  says,  "If  any  person  ntiier 
than  the  ultimate  conEumer  ctits  meat  or  a 
meat  food  product  into  pieces  r.r  bieak  .  u 
package  or  container  containing  meat  or  a 
meat  food  product  and  such  n^.eat,  product, 
package,  or  container  Is  marked  or  labeled 
.  .  .  such  person  shall  affix  a  label  lo  each 
piece  of  .such  mt-at  or  product  or  to  each 
package  or  coiita::ier  in  which  any  such 
meat  or  product  Is  placed  lo  provide  the 
inTcrmatlon  required." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairnian,  the  con- 
sumer wou:d  be  told  all  of  the  thlnti-s  now 
required  on  mca.  ajid  meat  product  labels, 
Incltiding  where  the  meat  came  from 

S    588 

A  biil  to  amend  the  Federal  Mea:   Inspection 
Act    to    require    that    imported    meat    and 
meat  food  prtxlVK  ts  made   in   a  hole  or  In 
ptkrl    of    iniporteil    meat    be    labeled      Im- 
ported" at  all  '"atjes  of  distribution  until 
delivery  to  the  iKtiinaie  consumer 
Be    it   enacted    hy    tlie   Srnati'   anil    Hn^ite 
ol   Representatim   of    the    Vnitfc!    Slates   of 
America    in    Congre^.t    arembied .    Th  it   .sec- 
tion  20ia>    of   the   Feder.il    Meat   In.sppctlon 
Act    i21    U-SC    630' all    is   amc".ded    by   In- 
serting "il)"  after  "lai  ',  and  bv  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  ihe  following 

"(2)  Any  Imported  meat  or  mea*  food 
product  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 1 ) ,  and 
uiy  me»t  food  product  made  in  whole  or  In 
part  of  such  inaported  meat,  or  its  package  or 
container,  shall  be  labeled  as    imported'  or 


'imported  In  part',  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  it  the  meat  or 
meat  product,  or  its  package  or  container,  is 
marked  and  labeled  to  show  th«  country  of 
origin  as  required  under  regulations  referred 
to  in  paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

"(:})  If  any  person  other  than  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  cuts  mee.t  or  a  meat  food 
protiuct  Into  piece.s  or  breaks  a  package  or 
container  containing  meat  or  a  meat  food 
product  and  such  meat,  product,  package, 
or  container  i..  marked  or  latjeled  as  required 
by  parat;raph  (11  or  i2).  .such  person  Eliall 
ai&A  a  label  u>  euch  piece  of  such  meat  or 
product  or  to  each  package  or  container  in 
which  any  .such  nieat  or  product  is  placed 
to  provide  the  Information  required  by  para- 
graph (•2\  In  applying  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  i2K  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  'label'  includes  labeling'  as  denned  In 
section  I  ipi    '. 


RE\'ENUE  BHARWa 


THE     GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  often  voiced  criticisms  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  that  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  State.s  would  adversely 
affect  Federal-State  relations  by  sapping 
the  authority  of  States  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. However,  this  Is  clearly  not  the  case. 
I  want  to  demonstrate  today  'why  the 
Genocide  Convention  does  not  affect  re- 
lations between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State.s,  and  show  you  that  the 
States  li:ive  notJiing  to  fear  from  ratifi- 
cation. 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  article  1, 
section  8,  clause  10  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that — 

The  Coiigress  shall  have  the  Power  ...  To 
Define  and  PunLsh  Piracies  and  Felonies  com- 
mitted di\  the  hiRh  Sea.";  and  Offenses  against 
the  I^w  of  Nations 

Congress  does  have  the  constituiioual 
right  to  enact  legislation  which  makes 
genocide  a  crime  and  provides  for  appro- 
priate punishment.  It  Congress  so  de- 
sired, it  could  ena<-t  such  legLslation  even 
without  a  treaty. 

FurUiennore,  article  V  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  says  that  siguators  will  un- 
dertake to  enact  "in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutions"  legisla- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  Institute  the 
provLsion.s  of  the  convention.  Ratification 
of  the  convention  will  nut  entail  a  basic 
change  in  Ft-dtral -State  relations  as  set 
fiuili  in  llic  Con.slilulion. 

The  Federal  Govenuneni  will  not  be 
encroachini;  on  tlie  rights  of  States  to 
handle  criminal  matters  within  their 
iudiaciiction^-.  Aiticle  VI  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  concerns  the  trial  of  alleged 
RenocidLsts.  .says  only  that — 

Persons  cha'-ged  with  genocide  or  anv  of 
'he  other  acts  enumerated  in  article  III  shall 
bf  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted 

The  only  crime  which  the  Convention 
refers  to  Ls  genocide,  and  even  here  the 
makeup  of  the  "competent  tribunal"'  Ls 
left  lo  the  discretion  of  the  nation  in- 
vol' ed.  A  the  American  Bar  Association 
lia.s  said: 

Ratilicatioi:  uf  the  Convenilon  will  add  no 
powers  to  thiA-^e  the  Federal  Goveriiinent  al- 
ready posf>es.ses. 

Ratification  will,  however,  make  us  a 
stronger  and  a  better  nation. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  resoluiion  fnm  the 
McKinley  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. McKlnley  County  Is  a  rural  county 
in  western  New  Mexico.  The  resolution 
pertains  to  the  benefits  to  the  citizens  of 
McKinley  Coimty  from  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  While  the  program  has  not 
been  totally  without  fault,  it  has,  in  gen- 
eral, been  a  success  and  I  will  vote  to 
continue  it.  This  program  has  allowed 
this  Nation's  cities  and  counties  to  pro- 
vide services  and  capital  improvements 
that  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out this  program.  I  commend  the  Mc- 
Kinley County  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  their  civic  pride  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLtrrioNN 

Whereas;  General  Revenue  Sharing  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  McKln'ey 
County,  and 

Whereas;  The  refinancing  of  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  appears  to  be  in  Jeopardy  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  and 

Whereas;  General  Revenue  Sharing  ha.s  al- 
lowed McKinley  County.  New  Mexico,  to  es- 
tablish sodai  programs  that  would  not  have 
been  possible:  to  construct  a  permanent  road 
facility  that  Is  adequats  for  the  County  need», 
where  one  never  existed  before;  to  make 
capital  Improvements  In  existing  county 
buUdlngs;  to  provide  adequate  police  protec- 
tion; to  construct  new  fire  fighting  facilities 
In  the  County  to  provide  fire  protection  for 
ita  clttsens:  and  to  make  capital  purchases 
and  acquisitions  to  Improve  the  living  stand- 
ards In  McKinley  County,  now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  McKln'ey 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  that  the 
New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation  be 
called  upon  to  support  the  refinancing  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing  or  similar  Legisla- 
tion, so  that  McKinley  County,  and  all  loeal 
Governments  be  allowed  to  serve  their  citi- 
zens to  the  fullest  extent  possible 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  A  SIMPLER 
UPEfiTYlE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  i-ecent 
article  by  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
persuasively  argues  the  ca.se  for  a  sim- 
pler life-style.  He  states: 

A  new  pattern  of  living  is  emerging  in 
America.  In  Its  emphasis  on  simplicity,  self- 
reliance  and  thrift  may  well  He  the  kev  to 
our  survival. 

Mr.  Rockefellers  concept  of  a  .«<i:npler 
Ufe-stjie  involves  not  only  the  reduction 
of  waste,  but  also  the  reduction  in  the 
use  of  machines  and  gadgets  that  save  us 
trifling  quantities  of  physical  effort.  The 
national  accumulation  of  cs-entlally  triv- 
ial luxuries  together  with  wasteful  habits 
sucii  as  leaving  on  lights,  have  caused 
greedy  consumption  of  nonrenewable 
energy  sources  with  little  or  no  thoupht 
for  the  consequences. 

The  spread  of  a  conservation  ethic, 
however,  has  suffered  from  Its  associa- 
tion with  curtailment  and  sacrifice.  It  is 
more  constructive  to  remember  that  con- 
.servation  also  Includes  the  notion  of  ef- 
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ficiency.  Every  informed  analyst  of  the 
energy  problem  agrees  ttiat  Ibis  country 
could  produce  the  same  UBcful  woilt  "wiOx 
about  hEdf  our  present  consumptton  of 
energy.  Thus  energy  conservation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  fewer  goods  and 
services,  although  as  Mr.  Rockefeller 
I  orcef  ully  points  out,  doing  without  some 
lu.Kuries  may  do  us  all  some  good. 

.Another  important  point  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  makes  in  his  article  is  the 
satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  s^ -re- 
liance. An  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  relating  this  value  to  the  devel- 
opment of  techncdogy  that  does  not  re- 
quire vast  concentrations  of  capital  and 
complex  hardware.  They  are  turning,  in- 
stead, to  technology,  that  can  be  bought 
and  maintained  by  individuals  or  com- 
munities  an  example  of  which,  is  certain 
forms  of  renewable  energy,  such  as 
household  solar  energy  systems.  Iliis  de- 
concentration  or  decoitraliEation  of 
energy  sources  should  be  debated  fully 
because  of  its  profound  implications  for 
the  energy  industry  as  well  as  American 
life-styles  in  the  future. 

While  a  national  debate  on  our  energy 
problems  is  essential,  a  more  immediate 
problem  is  to  bring  about  greater  energy 
conservation  in  order  to  st(q;>  the  uncon- 
scionable waste  of  natural  resources.  Tax 
incentives  that  encourage  the  consump- 
tion Qi  virgin  energy  sources  must  be 
eliminated.  Utility  rates  must  be  restruc- 
tured to  penalize  energy  gluttony.  And 
transportation  rates  that  discriminate 
against  recycled  goods  must  be  changed. 

The  recent  news  that  gas-guzmng  cars 
are  having  a  resurgence  of  popularity  is 
disappointing.  But  Increuing  numbers 
of  iieople  aet  realizing  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  wasting  less  enagy,  oonsorv- 
ing  natural  I'esources  and  living  more 
simply. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's article  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  for   a  Simpler  Ld'E-Sttlj: 
(By  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller) 

The  growing  national  concern  for  a  bet- 
ter environment  and  a  simpler  life-style  Is 
already  Improving  America's  physical  sur- 
roundings. It  may  be  a  major  new  mural  and 
spiritual  resource  as  well. 

The  last  dozen  years  have  been  as  trau- 
matic and  divisive  as  any  In  our  history. 
Assasstnations,  a  tragic  war.  and  political 
and  economic  upheaval  have  divided  and 
dismayed  this  country. 

lu  order  to  face  problems  lUce  these,  a 
democracy  needs  themes  and  ccHnmon  goals 
which  bring  vmlty  and  commitment.  The 
emerging  ecological  ethic  and  the  changes 
In  life-style  which  accompany  It  may  be 
such  a  force. 

Some  may  think  it  Ironic  that  one  who  has 
been  blessed  with  a  large  measure  of  mate- 
rial resources  should  be  advocating  a  sim- 
pler life-style.  Actually,  It  Is,  In  my  view, 
entirely  consistent.  The  tradition  of  the 
value  of  work  runs  deep  In  our  family's 
heritage.  My  father  and  grandfather  always 
taught  us  that  waste  was  a  Bin  no  matter 
how  great  one's  resources. 

More  and  more  people  are  cc»ning  to  under- 
stand that  man  must  live  In  harmony  with 
nature  and  not  as  Its  adversary.  The  concept 
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tlukt  we  have  boundless  resources  of  mate- 
rials, manpower  and  spirit,  and  therefore 
can  afford  waste,  clearly  no  longer  is  true. 
IpdlTldually,  people  are  finding  that  a  sim- 
pler life-style  provides  greater  satisfaction 
than  relentless  pursuit  of  materlallsm. 

A  simpler  life-style  Is  a  relative  term  ahich 
means  dllTerent  things  in  different  lives. 
Basically,  it  involves  reducing  waste,  and 
employing  physical  as  well  as  mental  and 
spiritual  capacities  to  the  fullest.  It  does  not 
necessarily  involve  radical  change.  For  most. 
It  does  not  mean  renouncing  modern  con- 
veniences and  returning  completely  to  na- 
ture. 

It  does  me?.n  opening  up  some  form  of 
communication  with  nature.  It  does  mean 
reducing  reliance  on  mechanical  things  and 
discovering  the  joy  of  self-reliance  and  the 
satisfaction  of  physical  work.  For  Instance, 
out  of  my  own  experience  I  know  that  chop- 
ping and  splitting  firewood  can  bring  not 
only  complete  physical  involvement  but  also 
spiritual  and  mental  relaxation  and  reward. 
An  en'trlronmental  ethic  holds  that  man 
nuiBt  Uve  as  part  of  the  nat\iral  wmrld.  He 
muBt  treat  the  land,  water  and  air  as  links 
in  a  vital  clxain  upon  which  life  depends. 
Man  already  prevails,  but  will  he  survive?  He 
must  go  t>eyond  the  concern  necessary  for 
his  own  survival  to  that  required  for  all  other 
living  creatiu-es.  Thus,  ecology  and  ethics 
merge,  interact  and  reinforce  each  other  in 
what  Albert  Schweitaer  called  "reverence  for 
life." 

Put  another  way,  the  science  of  ecology 
tells  us  pragmatically  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  waste,  and  the  ethics  of  our  Judeo- 
Cliristian  tradition  tell  us  that  morally  we 
should  not. 

Americans  in  growing  numbers  are  finding 
t&at  satisfaction  of  material  wants  does 
not  necessarily  bring  a  sense  of  lasting  weU- 
being.  Many  long  for  something  which  will 
give  a  greater  sense  of  purpose  and  meaning 
to  titetr  lives. 

Myths  and  misconceptions  about  a  simpler 
Ufe-fctyle,  usually  I>ased  on  the  dmg-cen- 
tered  behavior  of  alienated  "pseudo-practi- 
tioners," have  turned  some  people  off.  Such 
IMhavlor  does  not  truly  represent  this  pbUos- 
ophy.  An  environmental  ethic  is  not  an  aber- 
rent  departure  from,  but  a  natural  evolu- 
tion of,  a  maturing  American  society.  Let's 
look  at  the  mainstream  of  American  thought: 
1.  Far  from  spelling  deprivation  and  hard- 
ship, a  simpler  life-style  can  well  mean  a 
more  pleasant  and  even  a  nvore  comfortable 
life.  Some  may  choose  dramatically  austere 
or  esthetic  life-styles  as  their  way,  but  for 
most  a  more  simple  way  wUl  need  to  involve 
only  modest  shifts.  £xctianglng  time  in  front 
of  a  television  set  or  In  a  car  for  time  in  phys- 
ical activity  closer  to  nattu-e  is  not  .sacrifice; 
it's  enrichment.  Writes  the  perceptive  bac- 
teriologist Ren6  Dubos : 

"'We  shall  not  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age  nor 
give  up  the  priceless  contributions  of  tech- 
nology. But  as  we  worry  about  shortages 
of  resources  and  energy,  we  can  derive  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  many  groups  of  peo- 
ple at  all  stages  of  history  have  been  at  least 
as  healthy  and  as  happy  as  we  are,  and  have 
achieved  great  feats  of  civilization,  Tv-lth 
techniques  and  materials  that  are  extremely 
primitive  according  to  our  criteria." 

3.  Over  a  century  ago  such  classically 
American  tMnkers  as  Henry  IJavld  Tlioreau 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  were  preaching 
tlie  values  of  self-reliance  and  living  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  They  understood  that 
man  was  chosen  as  a  steward  for  other  living 
things  and  the  earth,  not  as  an  exploiter. 

Here  Is  Thoreau  preaching  the  doctrine  a 
century  ago: 

"If  a  man  wallEs  In  the  woods  for  love  of 
them,  half  of  each  day,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  regarded  as  a  loafer;  but  If  he  spends 
his  whole  day  as  a  speculator  shearing  off 


those  woods  and  oMtlclng  eartti  MM  b«fa« 
her  time,  he  u  esteemed  as  an  fndartrtoas 
and  enterprteing  dUaen." 

3.  A  aimplar  -way  of  life  can  1w  practiced 
in  the  eltlec  as  wen  as  the  country.  Many 
economies  and  aensilde  practicea  are  equally 
applicable  in  towns,  suburt»  and  rural  areas. 
Wise  planning,  and  ttie  intelligent  use  and 
control  of  our  air,  water  and  land  are  equally 
important  to  the  quality  of  life  in  both  the 
city  and  the  coimtry.  It  is  the  sense  of  bemg 
part  of  nature  and  not  its  enemy  that  is  im- 
portant. 

4.  The  return  to  more  simple  and  less- 
wasteful  llvliig  is  entirely  consistent  with 
economic  growth.  For  example,  the  energy 
crisis  creates  markets  as  well  as  problems.  To 
\ise  less  energy,  we  need  more  solar-heating 
units,  more  insulation,  mare  mass-transit 
cars  and  tracks.  Major  changes  in  manufae- 
tiu-ing  processes  to  save  energy  caU  for  in- 
vestment and  jobs,  the  very  stuff  of  wliich 
g^rowth  is  made. 

We  often  liear  that  enviromnentai-contnd 
measures  cause  industries  to  dose  and  jobs 
to  l>e  lost.  On  halanoe,  tliis  need  not  be  the 
case.  Minlmlring  water  and  air  poUution  and 
cleaning  up  our  cities  is  creating  tlMusands 
and  thousands  of  new  jolis  in  this  country. 

5.  The  new  approach  to  life  fits  right  in 
with  our  concern  for  the  disadvantaged.  Too 
many  people  still  do  not  have  enough  of  the 
basic  elements  required  for  even  a  modestly 
rewarding  existence.  Complex  probkams  of 
distribution  are  mvolved  here,  but  that  part 
of  the  gross  national  prodtict  which  is  used 
to  provide  food,  housing  and  tlie  basic  neces- 
sities for  the  poor  must  grow.  The  same  is 
true  for  tliat  part  of  the  world  which  is  still 
poor.  More  simple,  less  demanding,  less  waste- 
ful living  by  the  advantaged  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  form  of  growth.  If  advan- 
taged Americans  make  fewer  demands  on 
limited  resources,  tliere  will,  in  ttxe  long  rim. 
be  more  for  those  who  now  liave  access  to 
very  little,  both  in  this  country  and  ttuough- 
out  the  world. 

6.  Science  and  technology  can  lie  our  great- 
est allies  in  reducing  waste  in  tlie  produc- 
tion of  energy  and  in  industry.  Today,  we  ob- 
tain only  atwut  four  percent  of  our  total 
energy  supply  from  renewable  sources.  We 
must  now  shift  from  our  reliance  upon  such 
non-renewable  resources  as  hydrocarbons  and 
metals  to  such  renewable  ones  as  wood,  water 
power,  solar  energy,  wind,  waves  and  tides 
and  the  heat  of  the  ecuith.  Finding  ways  to 
use  these  plentiful,  clean  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  elBclently  is  a  high-pri- 
ority challenge.  Finding  less -expensive  and 
cleaner  ways  to  use  coal,  of  which  -we  have 
a  vast,  untapped  supply,  could  drastically  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  Impm-ted  fuels. 

Recycling  and  re-use  of  non-renewable  re- 
sources play  a  large  role  in  eliminating 
waste.  Mimiclpal  garbage  alone  could  supply 
an  appreciable  part  of  municipal  energy 
needs  if  we  applied  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal skills  to  solve  the  problem. 

But  what  about  individual  people?  What 
can  they  do  to  put  a  simpler  approach  to 
life  into  practice?  Examples  readUy  come  to 
mind. 

More  and  more  people  are  walking  to  work 
or  riding  bicycles.  In  the  process,  they're 
saving  fuel  and  money,  and  they're  finding 
that  they  also  feel  better.  Many  people  who 
are  now  buying  cars  are  looking  for  smaller 
ones,  and  rediscovering  the  economy  of  ihe 
four-cylinder  engflne. 

There  is  a  general  movement  toward  par- 
ticipating m  all  manner  of  sports,  a  bene- 
ficial change  f^m  being  passive  spectators. 
People  are  lilklng,  camping,  cross -coimtry 
skiing,  jogging,  swimming  and  in  general 
enjoying  outdoor  living  in  vastly,  increas- 
ing numbers. 

Simple  old-fashioned  habits  of  tlirlft  and 
self-reliance  are  reappearing  in  many  forms. 
Some  of  these  are  quite  ordinary.  Tor  In- 
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stance,  many  of  ua  have  dUtcovered  tbat  leav- 
iug  lights  on  unneceaearUy  is  a  habit  that 
cannot  be  justified  by  either  convenience  or 
neceaslty.  The  great  surge  of  Interest  In  hand- 
crafts Illustrates  an  Inward  longing  for  self- 
iMtsciency  as  well  as  self-expresslou.  People 
...«■  starting  to  »tive  food  by  refusing  to  take 

i.  e  on  their  plate  than  they  really  want 
1   ■  n.j>f<i. 

I'.iui.iy.  there  is  a  growini;  iiwitieucss  of 
me  importance  cf  famllr  planning.  We  are 
I  .iiilug  to  iniderstand  the  crucial  relation- 
'iiip  bt'...'eca  the  number  of  people  living  on 
Uiis  t,iobe  and  the  continued  avallublU'y  oJ 
o'.ir   limited    natural   resourt  os. 

Ill  total  this  all  adds  up  to  a  new  paticin 
oi  Iivmi;— one  that  Is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  individuals  and  of  the  nation.  If  we 
do  not  follow  It  voluntarily  and  democrati- 
cally. It  may  be  forced  upon  us.  Some  econ- 
oml-sts  and  analyst.s  argue  that  if  we  con- 
tinue con.iumln:<  re.source.s  as  we  are  now.  the 
only  way  to  bring  about  a  balance  bet^^-een 
demand  and  supply  will  be  through  authori- 
tarian controls.  Robert  Hellbroner,  the  dis- 
tinguished economist,  Is  particularly  pes.'-l- 
mlstlc  about  the  capacity  of  a  democratic 
and  captlallst  state  to  Impose  the  discipline 
necessary  to  survive  in  a  world  of  scarcity. 

In  summary,  a  simpler  life-style  and  a 
national  commitment  to  an  environmental 
ethic  can  help  America  overcome  Its  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  crises.  Although  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  pragmatic  and  unphllo- 
sophlcal,  Americans  have  always  been  heavily 
Influenced  by  what  is  morally  right.  The 
really  large  events  in  our  hl.-^tory  have  cen- 
tered on  spiritual  values. 

The  Revolution  of  1776,  the  Civil  War, 
World  Wars  I  and  11  were  all  fought  for 
reasons  other  than  conquest  or  material  gain. 
After  each  conflict,  America  exerted  Itself 
to  make  secure  what  had  been  at  Issue  In 
the  fighting.  We  did  build  a  new  nation  and 
a  new  form  of  government  after  1776.  Al- 
though movement  has  been  loo  slow,  we 
have  been  spreading  the  ri{.;ht  to  hiuimn 
dignity  since  the  Civil  War.  After  World 
War  II.  we  have  made  the  greatest  efforts 
in  history  to  help  other  nations. 

During  the  tragedie.^)  of  the  past  decade, 
we  used  our  institutions  to  correct  mistakes. 
We  changed  a  war  policy,  and  we  changed  a 
President.  It  was  difficult  and  divli<lve  but 
we  did  It.  not  for  material  gain,  but  to  ex- 
press our  moral  values. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  moral  challenge 
of  simplifying  our  overly  complicated,  overly 
wasteful  lives  and  forgoing  a  national  com- 
nUtment  to  an  euvironmentivl  ethic.  We 
do  this  to  protect  the  limited  resources  on 
which  all  life  depends.  I'  we  do  it  well,  this 
personal  and  national  coirunltment  can 
enhance  the  spiritual  life  of  every  one  of  us. 

Further,  we  shall  be  forging  a  basis  of 
common  commitment  and  sliared  goals 
which  win  lend  basic  strength  to  this  nation. 
It  l3  from  such  common  efforts  that  de- 
mocracies draw  the  strength  and  develop 
the  moral  fiber  and  self -discipline  they  need 
to  renew  themselves  and  meet  the  p>oUtical. 
social  and  economic  ihalh-r.ges  ti'al  now 
confront  them. 


ELIMINATION  OF  THE  PURCHASE 
PRICE  REQUIREMENT 

Ml-.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  when 
3.  3136.  the  National  Food  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  to  1976,  reaches  the  floor  next 
week.  Senator  Dole  and  I.  along  with 
some  of  our  colleagues,  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  purchase 
price. 

Elimination  of  the  purchase  price  in 
the  food  stamp  program  is  Intended  to 
give  participant  households  the  same 
net    Government    .subsidy    without    the 


cumbersome  and  administratively  costly 
cash  transaction. 

At  the  present  time  all  families  of  four 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  program 
receive  the  same  coupon  allotment  of 
$166  per  month,  45  cents  per  person  per 
meal.  For  this  allotment,  however,  tliey 
pay  varying  prices  depending  upon  their 
income;  from  a  low  cf  $0  to  a  high  of 
$143.  Tlie  difTerence  betveen  the  allot- 
ment and  the  purchase  price  is  the 
bonu.v  The  average  bonus  i:  now  $24  per 
person  per  month:  27  ct-rts  per  person 
per  meal. 

Eliminating  the  purchase  price  would 
give  the  recipients  the  bonus  in  stamps 
vitiinut  a  cash  transaction. 

For  example,  a  family  of  four  making 
$250  per  montli — about  average — now 
pays  .71  for  $166  in  stanips,  receiving  a 
Govt-rnment  food  stamp  bonus  of  $95. 
Without  a  purchase,  price  the  household 
would  simply  receive  the  $95  in  stamps. 

Elimination  of  the  purchase  price 
would  not  provide  participating  house- 
hold.<  '.vith  any  more  in  benefits. 

It  would,  however,  accomplish  many 
goals: 

Fii-st.  It  pro;idt.s  administrative  cost- 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
well  as  to  the  States  and  counties. 

Second.  Eliminates  the  possibility  of 
vendor  fraud. 

Third.  It  will  enhance  the  nutritional 
well-being  ol  America's  low  income 
population  . 

Fourth.  It  rids  the  program  of  its 
No.  I  barrier  to  those  eligibles  who  are 
not  now  participatinK. 

As  part  of  the  national  nutrition  pol- 
icy study  conducted  by  the  Nutrition 
Committee,  a  panel  of  experts  on  the 
food  stamp  protiram  and  social  welfare 
program  concluded: 

Tlie  most  important  revision  should  entail 
converting  food  stamps  Into  a  program  with 
no  purchase  price. 

A  study  recently  completed  by  the 
Montgomery  County  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  shows  that  35  percent  of 
those  nonpublic  essistanc  recipients 
certified  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  never  went  on  to  actually  buy 
the  stamps.  The  reason  given  by  the 
majority  of  those  not  purchasing  stamps 
was  that  they  could  not  afford  the  cost. 

If  the  program  is  to  liave  nny  integrity 
in  oddition  to  the  Congress  establishing 
gross  income  guidelines,  we  should  also 
take  ail  reasonable  steps  necessary  to 
make  sure  thc.^e  who  are  eligible  can 
participate. 

Fifth.  The  entire  concept  of  a  stand- 
ard deduction  is  fraught  with  problems 
unless  it  is  tied  to  the  elimination  of 
the  purchase  requirement.  Many  fami- 
lies who  have  high  rent  or  heating  or 
medical  expeni>es  get  large  itemized  de- 
ductions under  tlie  current  food  stamp 
program.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
these  families  would  have  their  food 
stamp  deductions  cut  to  $100,  and  would 
therefore  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
stamps,  even  tliougli  their  expenses 
would  stay  the  same.  If  these  families 
could  not  come  up  with  the  new  amount 
required  to  buy  their  stamps,  they  would 
have  to  drop  out  of  the  program  and  lose 
all  nutritional  assistance. 


Sixth.  Households  with  different  in- 
comes will  not  all  be  seen  with  the  same 
amount  of  stamps.  People  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  program  do  not  pres- 
ently understand  that  participants  pay 
for  stamps.  When  a  lower  income  person 
is  seen  in  the  grocery  line  with  $166  in 
.'.tamps  it  Ls  a.ssumed  that  aU  $166  were 
f:ee. 

Other  shoppers  do  not  realize  that 
the  household  might  have  paid  as  much 
as  $142  for  the  $166  hi  stamps.  If  the 
purchase  price  is  eliminated,  person.s 
that  appear  to  be  "middle  income," 
would  only  be  seen  with  the  $30  or  $40 
bonus. 

Mr.  President,  of  primary  concern  to 
those  of  us  interested  in  this  amend- 
ment, is  the  cost.  According  to  the  co.st 
estimates  filed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office — printed  in  report  No.  94- 
697 — the  food  stamp  bUI  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  would  reduce 
next  year's  current  services  budget  by 
$630  million.  If  all  the  other  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  were  left  un- 
changed, and  the  purchase  price  elimi- 
nated, the  cost  of  the  provision  would  be 
$625,  resulting  In  a  savings  of  only  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year   1977. 

The  amendment  Senator  Dole  and  I 
will  be  offering,  however,  also  modifies 
the  percentage  of  a  household's  income 
which  must  be  devoted  to  food — the 
benefit-reduction  ratio.  Our  amendment 
increases  the  committee's  27  Vi  percent 
benefit-reduction  ratio  to  30  percent. 
The  cost  of  eliminating  the  purcliase 
price  at  30  percent  Is  $350  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  will  allow '  the 
Senate  to  send  the  House  a  food  stamp 
bill  which  saves  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  and  one  which  Is  worthy  of  the 
title  reform. 


HOf>.fc.ST  DEBATE  NEEDED  ON  B-1 
AND  CONCORDE 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
wetk  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  m 
the  Chamber  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont t  Mr.  Leahy  )  when  he  called  for  an 
honest  debate  on  the  B-1  bomber.  I  could 
not  apree  with  him  more,  and  I  will  be 
available  any  time  during  the  disciLssion 
of  the  weapons  authorization  to  allow  for 
the  B-1. 

I  also  anticipate  similar  debate  en  the 
Concorde  which  explains  why  I  have 
been  putting  so  much  material  in  the 
Record.  The  reason  is  that  I  do  not  want 
to  see  some  of  the  arguments  used 
against  either  the  B-1  or  the  Concorde 
whicli  are  now  coming  out  of  foundation 
organizations  in  this  city  based  entirely 
on  misconceptions  and,  in  some  cases, 
completely  false  statements.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  infer  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  use  this  type  of  material 
and  I  am  convinced  that  he  wants  to  en- 
gage in  an  honest  debate  as  to  whether 
we  need  the  weapons  system  and,  as  I 
said,  I  will  happily  accommodate  him 
basing  my  arguments  on  the  decision  of 
the  Air  Force  and  other  strategic  experts 
in  tlie  world  and  keeping  away  from  such 
arguments  as  what  It  might  do  to  the 
ozone,  the  NOx,  and  so  forth. 
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TODAY  IN  CpNOfl^ESS 

Mr.  MirrCALF.  Bfr.  President,  I  mm 
pleased  to  announce  that,  as  of  last 
Wednesday,  a  free  booklet  for  vigors 
to  the  Ci«>itol  is  being  distributed  \a  ttie 
Capitol  guides  on  a  trial  baaiB.  This  test 
will  continue  for  12  legidattre  days  to 
ascertain  visitor  reaction  to  this  new 
ptibllcatlon. 

Prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  the  booklet 
is  entitled  "Today  in  Congress."  Tbe 
front  cover  explains  the  purpose  and  use 
of  the  publication.  The  inside  cover 
briefly  describes  the  'va:  Congress  worins. 

The  inside  pages,  extracted  from  the 
Daily  Digest  of  the  Cohgrbssiohal  Rbc- 
ORD.  provide  information  on  today's 
meetings  of  the  House  and  Senate,  fol- 
lowed by  all  committee  meetings  sched- 
uled for  today. 

On  the  inside  and  outside  back  cover, 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  wUl  find  the  office 
numbers  and  telephone  numbers  of  air 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  preparing  this  new  experimental 
publication,  the  JCCO  was  aided  sub- 
stantially by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  this  aid  at  this 
time. 

If  the  booklet  proves,  In  this  test,  to  be 
as  useful  to  visitors  as  we  believe  it  will, 
appropriate  resolutions  will  then  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  Senate  seeking 
authority  and  funding  to  continue  this 
publication  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Joint  committee  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  any  Member  as  to  his  re- 
actions or  those  of  his  constituents  to 
this  pilot  project 


TIGHTENING  OF  DICTATORSHIP 
IN  KOREA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  tight- 
ening of  the  dictatorship  of  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  In  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  increasingly  frequent  and 
credible  reports  of  large-scale  denial  of 
human  rights  there  are  very  disturbing 
to  me.  This  is  doubly  so  because  South 
Korea  is  an  old  and  Important  ally  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  what  our 
relationship  should  be  with  coiintries 
which  deny  fundamental  human  or  polit- 
ical rights.  In  extreme  circumstances 
close  relations  with  the  most  deplorable 
regimes  are  justifiable.  For  example,  who 
would  criticize  our  alliance  with  tiie  So- 
viet Union  against  Hitler's  Germany  in 
World  War  n?  But,  in  my  view,  the 
United  States'  relationship  with  South 
Korea  is  becoming  increasingly  unten- 
able. Korea  undoubtedly  has  a  consider- 
able importance  for  the  United  States; 
and  it  has  an  even  greater  importance  to 
Japan.  Another  complicating  factor  is 
that  an  ever -irredentist  North  Korea  is 
still  something  of  a  threat  to  the  south. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  basis  in  fact 
for  Park's  claim  that  repression  is  neces- 
sai-y  because  of  the  threat  from  the 
North. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can- 
not separate  its  domestic  reality  from  its 
foreign  policies.  We  cannot  be  the  guard- 
ian of  dictatorial,  corrupt  and  cruel  re- 


gimes ov^seas  and  remain  a  free  and 
oomiMsaioiiate  country  within.  Hicre  is 
aa  InofttaUe  IntBractkin  between  these 
two  aqieete  of  oar  nattanal  life.  At  ttie 
very  least,  ft  is  high  ttane  that  llie  ftd- 
ministration  began  making  a  major  ef- 
fort to  Dersuade  Mr.  Park  to  liberalize 
his  regime  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  his- 
torical relationship  witii  the  United 
States.  The  time  may  be  approacliing 
when  we  should  reassess  just  what  our 
interests  are  in  Korea  and  what  our  fu- 
ture military  and  political  role  should 
be  with  such  an  increasingly  repressive 
government. 

Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
Mardi  19  press  items,  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessors Edwin  O.  Reischauer  and  Jerome 
Alan  Cohen,  to  the  New  York  Times,  and 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SEOtn,:   TiifjE  TO  Voice  U.S.  Disapproval 

To  the  Editor: 

Intamal  political  conditions  in  South 
Korea  bave  steadUy  deteriorated  during  the 
past  live  yaars.  In  the  19e0'6  the  Government 
of  Prasident  Park  Chung  Hee,  which  came 
to  power  In  1961  via  a  military  coup,  made 
great  economic  progress  and  seemed  to  be 
gradually  devel<H>lng  an  open  political  process 
that  would  eventually  vindicate  the  massive 
AmMioan  economic  and  military  aUl  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  In  a  series  of  moves  since 
1971,  however.  Park  changed  the  constitu- 
tional syEtem  to  guarantee  his  lifetime  rule 
and  has  now  suppressed  even  token  public 
dissent. 

Se  has  crippled  the  opposition  political 
parties,  pimlshed  the  exercise  of  tree  speech, 
prevented  free  association,  censored  the  me- 
dia, curbed  the  courts,  subdued  the  univer- 
sities, restricted  religtous  groups,  controlled 
labor  movements  and  generally  created  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  and  intimidation.  Those 
who  have  tried  to  resist  the  ruthless  exter- 
mination of  the  Korean  democratic  experi- 
ment have  met  economic  sanctions,  threats 
to  their  persons  and  families,  arrest,  kid- 
napping, torture  and  even  death. 

The  latest  outrage  occurred  this  week  when 
Park  arrested  many  of  Korea's  finest  leaders, 
devout  believers  In  democratic  government 
who  refuse  to  accept  Park's  repeated  efforts 
to  Justify  dictatorship  by  exaggerated  cries 
of  "threat  from  the  North."  This  courageous 
group  Includes:  Kim  Dae  Jung,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  opposition  party  can- 
didate In  Korea's  last  relatively  free  presi- 
dential election:  the  wife  of  former  President 
Yun  Po  Sun;  Y.  H.  Chyung,  former  Foreign 
Minister,  and  his  wife,  Lee  Tal  Young,  lead- 
ing feminist  who  won  the  1975  Magsaysay 
award,  and  other  civic  and  religious  figures. 

This  tragic  pwllcy  will  create  subversion 
where  there  was  none.  It  will  defeat  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  moral 
taint  that  comes  from  our  support  of  unnec- 
essarily repressive  regimes.  And  it  raises  the 
spector  of  the  U.S.  asialn  being  drawn 
Into  a  costly  war  on  the  Asian  mainland  in 
defense  of  a  corrupt,  unpopular  secret-police/ 
military  dictatorship. 

It  Is  time  for  our  political  lenders  in  the 
executive  branch  and  In  Congress  and  for 
candidates  in  the  Presidential  primaries  vig- 
orously to  express  their  disapproval  of  poli- 
cies that  narrow  the  distinctions  between 
South  Korea  and  its  repressive  counterpart 
In  North  Korea  and  to  point  out  the  extent 
to  which  Park's  actions  diminish  the  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  support  South  Korea. 
(Editorial  March  12.1 

Edwin  O.  Reischaues. 
Jerome  Alaw  Cohen. 


(The  writers  are,  respectively.  University 
ProffeBsor  at  ntrvard  and  Cast  Asian  legal 
Sttidlee  director  tit  flw  ttarrard  Law  Sohool.) 
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A  tfaogoroua  man  la  oa  tti»  loosa  In  South 
Korea,  one  wiut  threatens  to  provoke  Inter- 
nal a^Maval  and  to  ooat  his  country  the 
support  of  its  leading  foreign  ally.  Indeed, 
given  tbe  ruthless  centralicatlon  of  power  in 
Seoul,  this  man  Is  in  a  position  to  do  more 
damage  to  Korea's  stability  and  security  than 
any  other  figure.  He  often  makes  the  mono- 
maniac who  runs  North  Korea,  Kim  n  Sung, 
look  like  an  ineffectual  ward  politician.  He  is, 
of  course.  South  Korean  President  Park 
Chung  Hee. 

PvBddent  Park  is  as  spoiled  a  despot  as 
any  ruling  today.  He  started  his  pcdltical  ca- 
reer unexoeptlonably  enough.  But  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  electoral  victory  over  Kim  Dae 
Jung  in  1971 — ^A  contest  In  which  hla  party 
extorted  $8  mlIU<Mi  tr<nn  Ontf  OH  alone— 
apparently  frightened  him.  He  reacted  over 
the  next  two  years  by  turning  Soatti  Korea 
into  a  personal  dietatorship.  Meanwhile  he 
played  on  the  solicitude  many  Americans 
have  felt  for  his  country  since  the  Korean 
War.  and  on  the  gratitude  some  Americans 
expressed  for  his  help  in  Vietnam,  and  he 
got  the  United  States  at  once  to  build  up 
his  army  and  Ignore  the  Incyeaslngly  repres- 
sive quality  of  his  rule. 

The  other  day  a  doaen  or  so  brave  Koreans 
gathered  in  a  church  In  Seoul  to  read  a  "dec- 
laration of  deoency  and  national  salvation." 
THaej  asked  President  Park  to  resign  so  that 
democracy  could  be  restored.  The  group  in- 
cluded his  old  nemesis  Kim  Dae  Jung  and 
leaders  of  South  Korea's  Christian  commu- 
nity. Arrested  promptly,  they  are  evidently  to 
be  charged  with  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
government.  If  convicted,  they  could  be  ex- 
ecuted— eight  other  Korean  political  chal- 
lengers were  executed  last  year.  The  arrests 
are  described  as  ^e  last  gasp  of  the  political 
opposition.  Ilils  does  not  mean  that  political 
opposition  will  end  but  that  it  will  be  forced 
underground.  President  Park  offers  no  alter- 
native. 

Now,  President  Ford  laid  hands  on  Presi- 
dent Park  with'  a  visit  a  year  or  so  back. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  position,  that 
Mr.  Park's  geopolitical  role  is  too  important 
for  the  United  States  to  take  issue  with  the 
way  he  runs  the  country,  is  all  too  well 
known.  Still,  It  Is  dangerous  and  dishoncr- 
able  for  the  Word  administration  to  remain 
silent  about  President  Park's  domestic  sav- 
agery. Administration  mumbling  notwith- 
standing, this  is  not  the  United  States'  only 
choice. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  the  South  Korean  people  or 
otherwise  act  In  a  way  that  would  tempt 
war.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration's permissive  tolerance  of  Korean 
police  rule,  far  from  allowing  American  of- 
ficials to  wield  a  softening  Influence  by  quiet 
diplomacy,  has  simply  permitted  President 
Park  to  tighten  his  grip.  We  suspect  that 
President  Park  Is  laughing  up  his  sleeve  at 
Gerald  Ford  and  Henry  Kissinger  and  the 
American  people.  He  is  telling  himself  that 
there  Is  no  assault  on  American  values  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  conned  Into 
condoning  In  the  name  of  anti -communism. 
If  the  administration  cannot  bring  itself  to 
set  President  Park  straight,  then  the  Con- 
gress, which  controls  the  funds  that  keep 
him  afloat,  should  do  so  on  its  own. 


HAITIAN  AMBASSADOR  REPLIES  TO 
ALLEGATIONS  OP  EXTORTION  AT- 
TEMPT AGAINST  U.S.  BUSINESS 
FIRM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  tj»e  Ambassador  from 
Haiti,  the  Honorable  Georges  Salomon,  I 
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request  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  Into 
the  RicoKo  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
copies  of  certain  letters  from  the  Am- 
bassador and  the  Honorable  Henry  Bay- 
ard, Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  for  the  Oovemment  of  Haiti. 

The  letters  concern  a  recent  contro- 
versy that  was  made  public  In  hearings 
held  on  March  2  and  March  5  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Economy 
in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  intend  to  comment  on  the  substance 
of  the  statements  made  in  the  letters 
within  the  next  few  days.  However,  to  be 
fair  and  In  deference  to  the  Government 
of  Haiti  I  will  not  comment  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letters  referred  to  above  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ambassaoe  D'Haiti. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10,  1976. 
Hon.  Senator  William  Pkoxmihe, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittet  on  Priorities 
ami   Economy   in    Government    of    the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  DSOB,  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Chaisman:  I  would  not  dare  to 
Interfere  with  the  outstanding  work  of  your 
Committee  but  since  the  Honorable  Members 
are  persons  devoted  to  real  truth  and  would 
not  rest  their  conscientious  opinion  on  a 
deliberately  one  sided  story  I  believe  my  duty 
to  provide  copy  of  those  three  public  docu- 
ments which  If  accepted  by  you  and  clrcu- 
Iat«d  among  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
will  throw  new  light  on  an  Issue  raised  before 
the  Subcommittee. 

May  I  request  also  Mr.  Chairman,  If  you 
deem  flt,  to  contemplate  the  means  to  In- 
sert those  documents  In  the  Records  of  the 
Subcommittee  Hearing  of  March  2.  1976. 

I  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity  to  re- 
new to  you.  Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  the  a.ssur- 
ances  of  my  highest  esteem. 

Georges  Salomon, 

Ambassador 


AMB\SS^DF.    D'Haui. 
Washington.  DC.    March   .1.   t»7G. 
Hon.   Mark  J.  Meauhkr. 
General  Manager, 
The  Washington  Post. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dikector;  I  have  read  cuiefully 
the  Article  which  appeared  In  this  morning 
edition  of  the  WASHINGTON  POST  under 
the  name  of  the  distlngul-.hed  StaEf  writer 
WUliam  H.  Jones 

The  title  and  the  content  of  the  article 
does  not  seem  to  reflect  accurately  the  state- 
ments made  durliig  the  Hearing  held  yester- 
day before  the  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  about  al- 
leged case  of  bribes  in  the  projected  contract 
between  the  Haitian  Government  ;tiid  Trans- 
linear  Inc. 

Since  various  Reportei-s  huve  coiifitcted 
the  Embassy  previously  we  have  given  them 
.some  background  Informations  on  the  real 
case  and  I  want  now  to  reiterate  the  declara- 
tion stated  In  March  2  and  Broadcasted  the 
same  d.iy  on  National  Public  Radio  indicat- 
ing that  the  allegation  of  bribes  in  the  men- 
tioned case  Is  an  ovitrlght  fantasy  apparently 
directed  to  mislead  the  honest  opinion  lii 
Congress  and  the  Press  and  to  put  some  kind 
of  prea-sure  on  the  Government  of  Haiti  to 
enter  into  a  deal  or  a  contract  it  resisted 
as  sensitive  and  encroaching  upon  the  sover- 
eignty and  privUeges  of  the  Nation. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  published 
statements    made    at    the    hearings    Indicate 


that  apparently  TransUnear  in  Ita  anjiious 
attempts  to  win  by  aU  means  the  contract, 
came  acroes  an  unnamed  businessman  (I 
quote)  "who  purported  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Government",  but  was  only  eager  to  ex- 
ploit the  excessive  anxiety  of  the  Firm. 

But  in  no  case  as  Indicated  In  the  state- 
ments made  at  the  hearings,  an  oflSclal  of 
the  Haitian  Government  has  been  directly  or 
indirectly  Involved  in  bribes  or  has  attempt- 
ed to  solicit  Improper  payments  from  Trans- 
linear  Inc.  which  did  not  signed  In  the  past 
or  has  not  signed  by  now  any  contract  with 
the  Government  of  Haiti  for  any  FYee  port 
facllitieb  in  La  Tortue  Island. 

For  your  complete  Information  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  latest  letter  on  that  question 
addre.s-sed  to  TransUnear  by  Minister  Henry 
Bayard  Indicating  the  firm  position  of  the 
Government  on  that  case. 
Very  triMy  Yours. 

GE(>K(;r   Salomon. 

A  m  bassador 

Ambassaoe  D'Haiti. 
Wa.sliington.  DC.  March  .1,  1976 

HOJI     M    SULZBEROKR. 

Publisher  of  The  New  York  Tirnex. 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  M«.  Dikectur:  I  have  read  carefully 
the  Article  which  appeared  in  this  morning 
edition  of  "The  New  York  TlmM"  imdar 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Staff  writer 
Robert  M.  Smith. 

The  title  and  most  of  the  content  of  the 
article  reflect  accurately  the  statements  made 
during  the  Hearings  held  yesterday  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Economy 
In  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  about  alleged  case  of 
bribes  In  the  projected  contract  between  the 
Haitian  Government  and  TransUnear  Inc. 

Since  various  Reporters  have  contacted  the 
Embassy  previously,  we  have  given  them 
some  background  Informations  on  the  real 
case  and  I  want  now  to  reiterate  the  declara- 
tion I  made  on  March  2,  and  Broadcasted  the 
same  day  on  National  Public  Radio  indicating 
that  the  allegation  of  bribe  In  the  mentioned 
case  Is  outright  fantasy  apparently  directed 
to  mislead  the  honest  opinion  in  Congress 
and  the  Pre.ss  and  to  put  some  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  of  Haiti  to  enter 
mto  a  deal  or  a  contract  which  it  resisted 
a.s  sensitive  and  encroaching  upon  the  gov- 
erelgnty    and   privileges   of    the   Nation. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  published 
statements  made  at  the  Hearings  Indicate 
that  apparently  Transllnear  In  Its  anxious 
attempts  to  win  by  all  means  the  contract 
came  across  an  unnamed  businessman  (I 
quote)  "Who  purported  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Gavernment ".  but  was  only  eager  to  ex- 
ploit the  excessive  anxiety  of  the  Firm. 

But  la  no  ca.sc  as  indicated  in  the  state- 
ments made  at  the  Hearings,  an  official  of 
the  Haitian  Government  has  been  directly 
or  indirectly  Involved  In  bribes  or  has  at- 
tempted to  solicit  Improper  payments  from 
Tran.sllnear  Inc  ,  which  did  not  .signed  In  the 
past  or  has  not  signed  by  now  any  contract 
with  the  Government  of  Haiti  for  any  Free 
Port  facilities  la  La  Tortue  Island. 

For  your  complete  information  I  .send  you 
copy  of  the  latest  communication  on  that 
question  addressed  on  October  20,  1975  to 
TransUnear  by  Minister  Henry  Bayard  Indi- 
cating the  firm  position  of  the  Go\er;in\eiit 
on  th-.it  case. 

Very  truly  Vuurs, 

OEoai.Es  Sat.o.mon. 

Ambas.'iartdr 

MlSIsi.;v  ol    iNUUSrRY  ANIl  COMMEBCE. 

Port-au-Princc,  October  20,  1975 
Mr.  William  Caboen, 

TransUnear.  Inc..  c.o  Jn-Claude  Leger,  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti. 
Deas  M«.  Caaoen:  I  have  rcttivcd  your  tele- 
gram dated  October  8.  1975.  expressing  your 
worries  for  not  being  at>!e   to  persnatie  thr 


stockholders  of  the  difflcultlw  In  the  actual 
situation  of  TransUnear  operations  Ui  Haiti, 

I  note  that  my  personal  intervention  la  so- 
licited to  solve  the  problem,  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

As  under  Secretary  for  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry I  want  to  state  that  whUe  in  great 
sympathy  with  the  TransUnear  people  in  this 
situation,  I  can  only  deplore  that  some  of 
them  thought  It  was  necessary  to  caU  for 
political  intervention  of  two  outstanding 
American  Senators  who  should  willingly 
grant  help,  according  to  your  cable. 

Evidently,  the  sole  aim  of  this  requested 
political  intervention  of  members  of  the 
American  Senate  Is  to  pressure  the  Sovereign 
State  of  Haiti  into  accepting  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  contract  presented  to  the 
Haitian  Government  by  Transllnear's  legal 
adviser  in  Haiti,  which  is  seen  as  a  waive  of 
Sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Haitian  ter- 
ritory covered  by  the  contract. 

This  cannot  be  accepted  by  any  respon- 
sible Haitian  Government. 

Our  legal  advisers  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  Transllnear's  offer.  They  have 
concluded  that  such  a  proposition.  If  ac- 
cepted would  be  a  break  of  the  law  and  Con- 
stitution of  Haiti. 

Furthermore  It  U  estimated  that  the  very 
idea  conceived  In  the  offer  is  in  disagreement 
with  the  soclo-polltlcal  phllospohy  of  this 
Government,  which  Is  that  this  country  is 
not  for  sale. 

We  have  shown  in  the  past  great  Interest 
in  attracting  foreign  Investment  In  this 
country.  We  stUl  have  the  same  Interest  In 
getting  foreign  Investment,  but  not  at  any 
cost. 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  prudent  In  ne- 
gotiations with  a  foreign  company  which  Is 
marshalling  political  foreign  Intervention  In 
order  to  get  a  contract  which  transgress  not 
only  the  principles  of  our  Government  but 
the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  Haitian  Government  is  committed  to 
the  economical  development  of  this  coun- 
try. In  the  pursuit  of  this  goal,  It  does  not 
Intend  to  exclude  any  firm  which  would  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  and  Its  rights  to  participate  on  equit- 
able basis  in  the  exploitation  of  Us  natural 
resources. 

This  beln>  stated,  we  are  ready  to  meet,  at 
the  date  of  your  convenience,  the  represent- 
atives of  TraJislinear.  Inc.  informally  to  work 
out  a  draft  of  contract  which  would  be  mu- 
tually .^dvRntageou8  for  TransUnear  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

Accept,  dear  Mr.  Garden,  the  assuratice.s  of 
my  high  consideration. 

Henrv  Bayard. 
Ihider  Secrcturij  nj  Commerce  and   In- 
tJuHtri/, 


USING  FOOD  AS  A  V/EAPON 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  is  no 
longer  news  that  llie  American  farmer  Ls 
the  man  who  puts  it  all  together  not  only 
in  helping  feed  the  world  but  also  in 
keeping  the  U.S.  international  payments 
in  balance.  The  increasing  American  role 
in  International  trade  In  food  and  other 
agricultural  products  has  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  loose  talk  about  'agripower"  and 
the  use  of  food  a.s  a  "weapon"  to  be  used 
against  those  whose  foreign  policies  do 
not  coincide  witli  our  own.  President 
Ford,  Secretary  Butz  and  several  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  of  both  parties 
liave  in  varying  degree  fallen  into  that 
error. 

In  fact,  food  and  agricultural  tech- 
nolOi;y  are  uniquely  benign  "weapons"  hi 
the  sense  that  they  can  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
biit  M.er  really  are  not  effective  In  fore- 
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ing  others  to  bend  to  our  will.  Lam-cn 
Soth,  former  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  has  sakl  this  much  better  than 
I  can  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Register  March  11.  He  points  out  the 
flaws  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who  think 
we  can  use  food  to  change  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  developing 
countries.  And  he  imderlines  the  oppor- 
tunity which  our  agricultural  produc- 
tiveness gives  us  to  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  for  humankind.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Using  Food  as  Weapon  Seen  as  Negativb 

YlEU) 

(By  Lauren  Sotb) 

("North  America  today  finds  Itself  with  an 
almost  monopolistic  control  of  the  world's 
exportable  grain  supplies.  ...  In  a  world  of 
food  scarcity  . . .  North  America  must  decide 
who  gets  how  much  food  and  on  what 
terms." — ^Lester  R.  Brown,  president  of 
WorldWatch  Institute.) 

President  Ford  and  Agrlcultvu-e  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  have  talked  about  America's  "agri- 
power,"  implying  that  the  United  States 
could  unleash  a  "food  weapon"  to  make  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Third  World  behave. 
In  one  of  his  less  thoughtful  moments,  Bute 
said  agripower  was  stronger  than  "petro- 
power."  He  claimed  the  Russians  did  not 
block  the  Egypt-Israel  agreement  on  the 
Sinai  because  "they  needed  mlUlons  of  tons 
of  U.S.  grain  and  knew  It  was  no  time  to  be 
fooling  around." 

Recently,  Ford  and  Butz  have  dropped  that 
line.  The  uproar  from  farmers  about  the  em- 
bargo on  grain  sales  to  Russia  from  July  24 
to  Oct.  20  last  year  made  them  think  twice 
about  food  as  a  political  weapon. 

Ronald  Reagan  also  seems  to  have  backed 
away  from  his  statement  last  December  that 
the  United  States  should  deny  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  untU  it  stops  meddling  in  Afri- 
ca and  "chooses  real  detente  and  abandons 
its  buUdup  of  offensive  weapons."  But  Sena- 
tor Henry  Jackson  has  taken  up  the  cry, 
which  appeals  to  many  cold  warriors  and 
military  hard-liners,  such  as  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater. 

'crisis'  tozls  agbipoweb 

Liberals  such  as  Lester  Brown  and  church 
groups  which  want  to  help  the  hungry  are 
appalled  that  Americans  ahould  consider 
using  life  sustenance  as  a  political  weapon. 
But  their  own  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
world  food  "crisis"  furnish  ammunition  for 
the  Henry  J.icksons.  Actually,  this  kind  of 
"agripower"  is  something  of  an  iUusion. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  dominant  supplier  of  grain  (and 
soybeans)  to  the  world — about  56  percent  of 
the  world  trade  in  feed  grains  In  recent 
years,  50  per  cent  In  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  and  46  per  cent  In  wheat.  In  this 
marketing  year,  with  record  U.S.  grain  crops 
being  sold  and  a  near  crop  f  aUure  In  Russia, 
the  percentages  will  be  even  higher. 

These  shares  of  the  world  trade  are  nearly 
as  large  as  the  OPEC  countries  have  in  oil. 
So  why  cant  the  U.S.  exercise  its  "monopo- 
listic control"? 

Foreign  trade  accounts  for  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  production  and  consumption 
of  grain  in  the  world.  So  even  the  U.S.'s  50 
per  cent  is  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
Persian  Gulf  states  alone  produce  nearly  a 
third  of  the  worlds  output  of  oU  and  half 
the  world's  exports. 

Oil  Is  a  finite  resource.  Grain  can  be  pro- 
duced nearly  everywhere.  Indefinitely,  and 
is.  With  few  exceptions,  most  food  Is  grown 
and   eaten  close   to  home.   The  Increase  In 


world  grain  trade  in  recent  years  Is  partly 
the  result  of  advancing  industrialization, 
prosperity  and  specialization  In  economic 
activity.  Japan,  for  example,  has  chosen  not 
to  Increase  food  output  further  at  home, 
but  to  buy  abroad  and  to  finance  agricul- 
tural development  abroad,  as  In  Brazil. 

The  striking  Increase  in  Soviet  Union 
grain  Imports  in  recent  years  is  partly  the 
result  of  a  decision  by  the  managers  of  the 
Soviet  state  to  mcrease  meat  and  milk  pro- 
duction; it  is  partly  the  result  of  an  excep- 
tional series  of  poor  crops  due  to  bad 
v/eather. 

Those  who  would  like  to  picture  the  So- 
viet Imports  as  a  sign  of  "faUure"  of  social- 
ized agriculture  need  to  consider  that  Rus- 
sian output  growth  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor compared  very  well  with  that  in  North 
America  until  the  drought  period  set  in  in 
1972.  From  1950  to  1971,  the  Soviet  agricvil- 
tural  output  rose  at  an  annual  compound 
rate  of  3.9  per  cent.  In  the  U.S.  during  the 
same  period  the  rate  of  increase  was  2.0  per 
cent. 

Since  Nikita  Khrushchev  began  his  cam- 
paign to  improve  Russian  farm  output,  the 
national  investment  in  agriculture  has 
climbed  sensationaUy.  It  amounted  to  27  per 
cent  of  the  total  investment  in  1974,  much 
higHer  than  the  proportion  in  this  country. 
The  two  countries  are  not  comparable  in 
such  crude  terms,  of  course,  because  the 
Rtisslans  are  making  up  for  past  neglect,  for 
one  thing. 

But  this  is  evidence  that  there  Is  a  deter- 
mined effort  stUl  going  on  in  Russia  to  boost 
food  output.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that, 
with  good  weather,  the  foreign  trade  situa- 
tion wUl  change — although  it  seems  likely 
the  Russians  will  not  hesitate  to  import  feed 
grain  rather  than  sacrifice  progress  they 
have  made  In  meat  and  mUk  output.  They 
imdoubtedly  would  Import  more  grain  this 
year,  rather  than  cut  back  on  hog  numbers 
as  they  are,  if  their  ports  could  handle  more 
than  the  27  million  tons  they  are  planning 
to  ship  in. 

JACKSON'S  POLLY 

If  Henry  Jackson  thinks  he  can  push  the 
Russians  Into  reducing  arms  output  by  deny- 
ing them  grain,  he  is  kidding  himself.  In  the 
first  place,  they  could  get  a  little  more  grain 
from  Australia,  Prance  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
second  place,  they  could  cut  back  livestock  If 
they  had  to.  In  the  third  place,  Russia  is 
likely  to  have  more  of  its  own  grain  in  f  ovir 
out  of  five  years  in  the  future. 

How  about  putting  presstire  on  Third 
World  countries  by  denying  them  food?  The 
question  almost  answers  itself  in  political 
terms.  A  trade  war  with  these  countries, 
such  as  OPEC  on  oil  and  others  on  tin,  cop- 
per, zinc,  etc.,  would  not  necessarily  be  to 
our  economic  advantage.  In  most  cases,  they 
would  have  more  power  than  we  could  exer- 
cise with  food.  The  political  effect  of  the 
U.S.  denying  people  food  in  case  of  real 
hunger,  as  In  Bangladesh,  would  be  disas- 
trous. It  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

America  does  have  "agripower,"  though — 
the  power  to  help  other  countries  improve 
their  own  food  production  and  to  become 
more  secure  against  famines.  That  power 
has  not  been  fully  used. 

As  for  our  own  exportable  grain  supplies, 
they  ought  to  be  available  freely — so  long 
as  they  are  not  controlled  by  monopolies  to 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  imprudent  for 
the  U.S.  to  turn  over  its  g^rain  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Russians,  just  because  tbey  have 
the  state-trading  capacity  to  buy  it.  We  must 
consider  the  other  buyers  of  our  products, 
assuring  them  equal  access  and  reserving 
certain  q\iantitles  for  food  relief  and  for  pro- 
tection against  short  crops. 

That  kind  of  agripower  and  sensible  fai-m 
policy  we  need — not  rash  concepts  of  a  "food 
weapoiv." 


PROPOSED  ARUfS  SAIjES 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PrcBident,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance ^notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  inunediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  I  have  just 
received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DiHECTOB  Defense  Secubitt  As- 
siTANCE  Agency  and  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Security 
AasiSTAKCE),   OASD/ISA, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  18. 1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkican, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
r;.S.    Senate,    Wcuhington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
p>orttng  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  76- 
43,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Greece  for  retro- 
fit kits  for  conversion  of  M48A1  tanks  esti- 
mated to  cost  $82.0  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 


Transmittal  No.  76-43 
Notice    of    Proposed    Issuance    of    Letter    of 
Offer   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the 
Foreign   MlUtary   Sales   Act,   as   amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Greece. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $82.0  mUlion. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Three-hundred  sixty-one  (361)  retro- 
fit kits  for  conversion  of  M48A1  tanks  to 
M48A3  model. 

d.  Military  Department :  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congr-??:  18 
March  1976. 


AFL-CIO   DEMANDS  ACTION  ON 
NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  a 
few  days  ago  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning conditions  in  many  American 
nursing  homes.  Through  its  executive 
council,  the  AFL-CIO  announced  its  in- 
tention to  mobilize  a  national  effort  to 
clean  up  nursing  homes  which  have  pro- 
tracted violations  of  State  and  Federal 
standards. 

Under  the  terms  of  tliis  resolution, 
State  and  local  AFL-CIO  units  will  in- 
vestigate nursing  homes,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  The  results  of  this  na- 
tionwide investigation  will  be  published 
in  a  report  to  Congress. 

I  commend  the  membership  and  lead- 
ers of  the  AFL-CIO  for  this  courageous 
action.  I  am  sure  that  the  result  will  be 
greater  impetus  for  the  enactment  of 
my  48-bill  nursing  home  reform  pack- 
age sometime  later  this  session. 


nu 
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I  ask  unanimous  ccuiBent  to  have  the 
AFL-CIO  resolution  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resoni- 
tion  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  !n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statbmeht  8t  the  AFl^CIO  Exscutive  Coun- 
cil  ON    N0BSING   Homes 

Bal   HAKBOcnt,   Fla. 

felwuory  20.  1976. 
Couditlou*  in  many  of  America's  nursing 
homes  are  a  scandal  and  a  national  dlsgract, 
TUfi  AFLr-CIO,  among  others,  has  long 
pressed  for  Imptwlng  tboee  condition*.  Weve 
supported  l^gialatire  remedies  and  adminla- 
tratlTe  remedies:  in  testimony  and  In  our 
pubUcatlons  we  have  exposed  frauds  and 
ripoffs. 

While  there  are  some  nursing  homes,  es- 
pecially among  the  non-proflts,  that  provide 
good  care  through  conscientious  manage- 
ment, the  scandals  continue  to  mount  up. 
rnscrupulous  nursing  home  operators,  medi- 
cal laboratories,  clinics,  doctors,  medical  ap- 
pliance salesmen  and  Insurance  company 
executives  are  skimming  their  share  off  the 
top  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs, 
reducing  care  l«r  the  elderly  and  subverting 
public  support  for  these  important  programs. 
The  AFL-CIO  demand*  action.  The 
pa'ients  In  nursing  home*  are  cnxt  members. 
our  parents,  our  frlendB  and  otir  relatives. 
Increaslnglv.  employees  at  nursing  homes  are 
becoming  union  members  and  fighting  to 
improve  conditions. 

The  AFl»-CIO  will,  therefore,  mobUlae  a 
national  effort  to  clean  up  this  nations 
nursing  homes.  We  are  aslilng  each  of  our 
itate  and  local  central  bodies,  through  their 
community  services  committees,  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  nursing  homes.  They 
should  work  with  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  other  UJce-mindcd  orga- 
nizations. 

We  seek  no  spit-and-poU.-h  rour-.  rather 
v.e  hope  these  committees  will  visit  friends 
and  relatives  in  nursing  homes,  talk  with 
employees  on  a  confidential  basts,  get  Inside 
the  homes  for  talks  with  the  patients. 

The  AFL-CIO,  in  conjunction  with  our 
.-vmiiates  who  ahare  an  active  concern  with 
conditions  in  nursing  homes,  will  develop 
a  checklist  for  local  committees. 

We  will  compile  the  findings  on  a  national 
to  make  their  findings  public,  before  the 
media  and  legislative  committees  In  order  to 
achieve  action  by  official  investigatory  bodies 
•  'e  will  compile  the  flndir.ps  rm  a  iuitlon.<il 
•oa-sLs  and  make  a  report  to  the  Congress. 

This  ip.  of  course,  no  substitute  for  the 
extensive  investigations  which  the  Adminis- 
tration can  and  should  have  undertaken, 
and  which  It  has  shamefully  Ignored. 

But  we  hope  that  by  pubUclsing  the  fact.^ 
we  can  achive  extensive  congressional  In- 
vestigations of  the  conditions  In  nursing 
homes  and  the  frauds  commltteed  against 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

We  want  decent  conditions  for  America's 
o'.der  citizens  and  we  want  to  b:;Tig  the 
lawbreakers  to  Justice 


fundamental  trails  of  true  leadership 
that  set  him  apart — fairness  and  de- 
cency. Of  course,  he  has  been  partisan 
when  he  has  had  to  be,  but  he  has  been 
above  partisan  Interests  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  has  been  involved. 
Above  all.  he  has  been  decent,  honor- 
able and  extremely  humble  when  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  do  otherwise. 
He  has  exercised  his  leawlership  of  the 
Senate  in  a  fashion  entirely  consistent 
with  his  relenting  deep  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens. To  be  able  to  remain  true  to  that 
commitment  while  so  fairly  discharging 
the  heavy  burden  of  leadership  of  such 
a  diverse  body  as  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  truly 
a  remarkable  accomplishment. 

We  ai-e  all  aware  of  the  institutional 
siiortcomings  and  problems  we  face  in 
trying  to  promote  tiie  iiiteresLs  of  the 
Nation  by  our  actions  in  the  Senate.  It 
i.«:  often  discouraging  and  frtistrating 
when  these  institutional  deficiencies  deny 
the  beneficial  results  we  all  want  so 
much.  Mike  Mansfield  has  recognized 
those  deficiencies  and  has  done  all  he 
possibly  could  to  improve  and  streamline 
the  procedures  of  tlie  Senate  while  maln- 
taininp  its  strength  and  integrity  as  one 
of  our  countrjs  great  institutions.  As 
majority  leader  he  has  helped  set  In  mo- 
tion a  system  calculated  to  correct  the 
•  ealtnesses  which  sometimes  prevent  the 
realization  of  the  body's  full  potential  for 
.shaping  this  Nation's  destiny. 

We  will  forever  be  in  his  debt  for  his 
candid  admission  of  these  reahties  when 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  ignore  or  dis- 
regard them  and  for  his  vision  and  fore- 
sight in  establishing  the  means  by  which 
to  overcome  them.  That  will  be  the  true 
n.eusure  of  his  contribution  to  this  body 
u:id  -he  Nation  we  serve. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  DOM^NICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
tributes  accorded  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  since  the  annoimcement  of 
his  intention  to  retire  from  the  U.S. 
Senate,  acctirately  reflect  the  high  re- 
spect and  genuine  affection  we  feel  for 
Mnce  Mansfield.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  add  -nything  that  has  not  already 
been  said,  but  I  would  be  remLss  if  I 
bailed  to  try 

Senator  Mim  Mansfield  has  indeed 
been  a  true  leader.  It  is  my  impression 
that    he   possesses    and    exhibits    those 


.STATEMENTS  ON  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS BY  SENATOR  CKARK  AND 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
SAMUEL  W.  LEWIS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presiident.  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  in 
the  process  of  holding  a  series  of  heal- 
ings to  assess  US.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  hope  that  these  hear- 
ings will  ser\-c  to  stimulate  a  better  in- 
formed public  dialog  of  this  Important 
subject. 

Durmg  the  hearing  on  March  18.  Sen- 
ator E>iCK  Clark,  an  active  and  able 
.member  of  the  committee,  gave  a 
thoii&httul  analysis  of  some  of  the  cur- 
rent issues  involving  the  United  Nations. 
Senator  Clark  noted  that  the  U.N.  role 
in  the  Middle  East  is  "at  the  core  of  the 
current  controversy  about  what  we 
-■-hould  be  doing  in  tlie  U.N."  and  then 
traced  the  history  of  the  U.N.'s  involve- 
ment in  that  problem.  His  conclusion, 
with  which  I  agree  completely,  was  that: 

If  'he  UN  had  not  existed  In  this  .situa- 
tion. It  wotJld  have  had  to  have  been  In- 
vented The  very  fact  that  It  has  prevented 
a  direct  great  power  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  Ea-st  Justifies  every  dollar  we  have 
cor.trlbiited  to  It 

In  discussing  public  speculation  that 
the  United  States  maj-  Unk  the  giving  of 
aid  to  how  countries  vote  In  the  U.N.. 
lie  said  that 


Such  a  policy  will  win  us  no  friends,  win 
us  no  votes,  but  will  certainly  play  right  Into 
the  bands  of  those  who  would  like  the  world 
to  bellere  that  America  acts  out  of  short- 
term  selfish  Interests. 

I  commend  his  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record. 

At  the  same  hearing  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Lewis.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs, 
made  a  thorough  review  of  the  current 
state  of  our  relations  with  the  United 
Nations.  His  statement  was  a  masterful 
exposition  of  how  U.S.  interests  are 
served  through  the  UJJ.  system,  the  role 
of  the  U  J*.  General  Assembly  in  the  sys- 
tem, where  we  stand  in  the  effort  to  en- 
courage more  responsible  participation 
in  the  U.N.  by  other  nations,  the  course 
the  Department  of  State  plans  to  follow 
to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  U.N..  and 
the  dangers  of  possible  courses  of  anti- 
U  J^.  actions  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  most  complete  summary  of  the  state 
of  our  relations  with  ttie  United  Na- 
tions, as  seen  by  the  executive  braiush, 
that  I  have  heard  in  many  years.  His 
statement  supplies  new  perspectives  to 
the  public  discussion  about  the  United 
Nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Clark's  statement  and  accompanying 
letters  and  Assistant  Lewis'  statement  be 
printed  in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    SENAXoa    Dick    Clark 

It  has  become  essential  that,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Congress  reappraise  this  coun- 
try's role  In  the  United  Nations  and  the 
UN's  role  m  the  world.  The  UN  is  mwe  con- 
troversial In  this  country  now  than  It  has 
ever  been.  In  Its  early  years,  we  could  or- 
dlnarHy  count  on  haTlng  substantial  major- 
tlts  In  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  m  supi>ort  of  our  piosition  on  Im- 
portant Issues.  That  Is  patently  no  longer 
true.  We  now  run  the  risk  of  defeat  In  the 
assembly — where  there  Is  no  veto— and  with 
increasing  regularity  we  are  using  the  veto 
to  avoid  defeat  In  the  Security  Council. 

While  some  of  the  outcry  against  the  UN 
and  our  continued  participation  comes  from 
the  tired  old  sources  which  have  always 
stood  against  international  organisations, 
an  increasing  amount  tM>w  comes  as  a  reac- 
tion to  some  of  the  more  outrageous  General 
Assembly  resolutions  on  the  Middle  Bast 
situation.  Now,  any  condemnation  of  such 
resolutions  as  the  one  eqxiatlug  Zionism  with 
racism  Is  richly  deserved.  But  we  must  keep 
our  perspective.  General  Aaaentbly  resolu- 
tions are  not  binding — and  Its  members 
know  it.  The  offending  resolution  was  pai't 
of  a  compromise  among  third  world  coun- 
tries which  defused  a  move  by  radical  Arabs 
to  exclude  Israel  from  p«irtlcipatlQu  In  the 
Assembly.  Thus  a  majority  of  the  third 
world  countries  went  along  with  the  Zion- 
ism-Racism resolution  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  killing  a  far  worse 
proposal.  I  think  this  is  a  bad  way  to  op- 
erate. It  is  short-sighted.  No  adequate  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  moral  lose  suf- 
fered by  the  UK  when  It  soletnnly  pro- 
nounces such  Tldous  nonsense.  And  those 
voting  for  such  resolutions  Ignored  the 
political  explofilveness  of  the  Issue  as  well 
as  its  potential  for  undenniiUng  support  for 
the  UN  in  the  US  and  other  countries. 

It  Is  worth  repeating,  however,  that  the 
resolution  wb«  rhetorical  and  w»s  so  in- 
tended by  a  majority  of  Its  supporters,  who 
felt  that  third  world  solldariiy  demanded  a 
strong    pro-Arab    stand    which    would    not 
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threaten  the  Assembly's  Integrity.  Many 
third  countries  feel  that  tbU  aoUdarlty  te 
their  only  protection  against  tlve  power  of 
ti)e  developed  states.  It  Is  cme  of  the  great 
f.<iilures  of  U.S.  Foreign  policy  that  we  bave 
iiot  been  able  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
ca!=e. 

Since  the  UN's  role  In  the  Middle  East  is 
•Ht  the  core  of  the  current  controversy  about 
wnai  we  should  be  doing  In  the  UN,  it  may 
he  worthwhile  to  review  the  UN's  actions  In 
that  area  from  Its  founding  to  the  {H'esent. 
The  UN  is  inseparable  from  the  Middle  East. 
The  UN  General  Assembly.  In  November 
1 9 17.  adopted  a  plan  to  partition  Palestine. 
Tills  led  directly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  In  May  1948.  The  fighting 
between  Israels  and  Arabs  which  ensued  was 
halted  as  a  result  of  a  truce  called  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  truce  was  then  super- 
vised by  a  special  UN  organization  created 
for  that  purpose. 

A  UN  mediator,  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
can Undersecretary  General.  Ralph  Bunche. 
was  appointed,  and  with  his  assistance 
armistice  agreements  were  signed  in  1049 
by  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan.  Lebanon,  and  Syria. 
The  UN  also  established  a  conciliation  com- 
mission for  Palestine,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.,  Prance,  and  Turkey. 
But  this  commission  failed  to  achieve  a  final 
settlement.  The  positions  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  were  too  far  apart. 

The  unstable  situation  flamed  up  again 
m  1956  when  Israel,  Prance,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain invaded  Egypt.  Again  the  UN  wu  indis- 
pensable to  the  reastabllshment  of  quiet  in 
the  area.  Following  wlthdi-awal  of  the  In- 
vading forces,  the  UN  emergency  force  was 
set  up  to  patrol  the  troubled  areas  of  con- 
frontation in  Slnal  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Unfortunately,  this  force  was  withdrawn  In 
May  1967  at  Egypt's  request,  and  the  follow- 
ing month  hostUltles  broke  out  again. 

As  hi  the  past,  the  UN  stepped  In  to  ar- 
range a  cease-flre.  And  UN  military  observers 
were  stationed  between  Israel  and  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  forces. 

In  November,  the  Security  Council  passed 
Resolution  242,  caUlng  for  a  lasting  peace 
settlement  based  on  withdrawal  of  Israel 
from  all  areas  occupied  in  the  war,  an  end 
to  belligerency  and  respect  iat  the  right  of 
all  states  to  exist  In  peace  "within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries".  This  resolution 
was  an  excellent  basis  for  a  settlement,  but 
again,  because  of  Intransigence  by  all  the 
parties  concerned,  nothing  permanent  has 
yet  come  out  of  it.  The  UN  also  set  up  the 
Jarring  Mission,  which  for  five  years  worked 
assiduously  to  cut  the  Gordlan  knot. 

In  October  1973  the  Tom  Klppur  War 
broke  out,  as  Syria  and  Egypt  moved  against 
Israel.  The  familiar  pattern  was  repeated.  A 
cease-fire  was  called,  and  the  UN  established 
a  new  emergency  force  to  separate  the  con- 
tending armies  and  to  control  and  inspect 
the  disengagement.  That  force  Is  still  In 
existence  and  Is  a  vital  factor  in  the  current 
absence  of  open  war  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
December,  the  UN  convened  a  peace  con- 
ference In  Geneva.  Such  agreement  on  dis- 
engagement as  has  taken  place  so  far  was 
achieved  largely  through  the  diplomacy  of 
Secretary  Kissinger.  But,  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference remains  open  a.s  an  avenue  for 
achievement  of  a  long-lasting  settlement. 

Personal  diplomacy  can  at  times  be  efifec- 
live;  but.  Increasingly,  multUateral  negotia- 
tions are  necessary  to  handle  complex  and 
sensitive  situations  involving  mcve  than  two 
or  three  parties. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  but  for 
the  UN,  far  more  blood  would  have  been 
shed  In  the  Middle  East  than  has  In  fact 
been  shed.  The  outlook  for  an  eventual  polit- 
ical settlement  tolerable  to  all  would  be  much 
gloomier.  And  the  risk  of  Soviet-American 
military  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East 
would  have  been  far  greater.  Who  can  say 
whether.  In  the  absence  of  the  UN,  that  last 


brief  spasm  of  civilization.  World  War  in, 
might  not  already  have  taken  place.  It  has 
been  said  before,  but  I  will  say  it  again 
here — It  the  UN  had  not  existed  In  this 
situation.  It  woiUd  have  had  to  have  been 
Invented.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  prevented 
a  direct  great  power  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East  Justifies  every  dollar  we  have 
contributed  to  It. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  a  Middle 
East  settlement,  whether  in  the  UN  context 
or  outside  it,  will  not  d^end  on  the  views 
of  the  general  membership  of  the  UN.  It 
will  dei>end  on  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
themselves  and  doubtless  on  two  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  CouncU — the  United 
States  and  the  So\'let  Union.  But  the  UN 
provides  the  Indispensable  framework  within 
which  such  a  settlement  can  at  long  last 
be  made. 

Immediate  issues  of  war  and  peace,  as  in 
the  Middle  East,  are  by  no  means  the  only 
Important  ones  In  which  the  UN  gives  us 
grounds  for  hope.  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  world  today  Is 
the  adaptation  of  the  world's  economic  In- 
stitutions to  deal  with  current  problems.  The 
developing  countries  of  the  world  have 
utilized  a  variety  of  forums  to  indicate  their 
growing  anger  with  the  existing  riUes  of  the 
game. 

The  key  questions  which  the  developing 
countries  are  raising  are:  Who  shall  run  the 
international  economic  system?  And  for 
whose  benefit  shall  it  operate? 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
created  the  major  elements  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  International  economic  system. 
Its  basic  premises  were  free  flows  of  capital, 
fixed  exchange  rates  and  open  trade.  Many 
thh-d  world  nations  feel  that,  far  from  bene- 
fiting from  this  system,  they  have  been 
exploited  by  it.  This  point  is,  of  course, 
debatable,  but,  at  the  least.  It  can  be  said 
that  all  nations  have  not  benefited  equally. 
So,  developing  states  have  set  as  their  goal 
a  redistribution  of  world  income,  the  closing 
of  disparities  between  rich  countries  and 
poor. 

The  seventh  special  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  took  a  first  timid  step  in 
mapping  out  some  new  rules  aimed  at  mak- 
ing some  progress  toward  greater  social  Jus- 
tice among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  believe 
that  the  UN  system  must  play  a  vital  role 
in  woriang  out  these  new  rules.  Third  and 
fourth  world  states  must  be  granted  a  role 
in  the  formiUation  of  the  nUes  of  the  game 
which  will  govern  international  economic 
relations  in  the  decades  ahead. 

It  Is  clear  that  since  1971,  when  the  United 
States  effectively  devalued  the  dollar  and 
fixed  exchange  rates  were  abandoned,  the 
world  has  indeed  been  groping  for  a  "new 
international  economic  system."  I  don't  want 
to  go  into  this  process  here  in  any  detail. 
But,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations,  I  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  tremendous  role 
played  by  international  business  not  only  in 
the  developed  countries,  but  in  the  poor 
countries  as  well.  The  less  developed  coun- 
tries sorely  need  the  investment  offered  by 
large  international  companies,  but  they  have 
few  tools — other  than  self-defeating  ones  like 
expropriation — to  assure  that  the  multi- 
national con]{>anie8  wUl  act  in  the  Interest 
of  the  host  cotm tries. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  UN  is  working. 
A  group  of  experts  has  been  established  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. The  U.S.  Government  has  decided  that 
the  UN  is  the  proper  fortim  for  dealing  wl»h 
this  problem,  including  the  drawing  up  of  a 
generally-agreed  code  of  conduct  for  multi- 
national corporations  and  host  countries.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  joint  effort. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  now  to  another  area  of 
U.S.-UN  relations  which  has  been  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  me.  This  Is  the  reported  adop- 
tion of  a  poUcy  of  linking  foreign  economic 


assistance  with  the  support  which  govern- 
ments give  us  In  the  United  Nations.  Because 
of  my  concern  over  this  matter  I  wrote  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  giving  him  my  views  and  ask- 
ing for  details  of  his  policy.  In  my  letter  1 
said  that  we  should,  with  rare  exceptions, 
"Lend  assistance  to  nations  on  the  basis  of 
their  need  and  their  ability  to  profit  from  it, 
not  on  the  basis  of  political  considerations. 
The  long-range  interests  of  the  United  States 
wUl  be  served  If  nations  can  be  helped  on  to 
the  road  to  development  and  a  decent  life  for 
their  citizens." 

Assistant  Secretary  Robert  McCloskey.  re- 
sponding on  Secretary  Eassinger's  behalf, 
gave  me  some  hope  that  reports  of  the  link- 
ing of  aid  and  UN  votes  have  been  exag- 
gerated. Ambassador  McCloekey  said,  "We  do 
not  anticipate  basing  our  future  decisions 
w^th  regard  to  long-term  devdopment  pro- 
grams or  the  provision  of  food  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  on  voting  patterns  in  the 
United  Nations."  Unfortxinately,  that  forth- 
right statement  is  followed  by  an  ominous 
"nevertheless"  and  some  dim-lit  passages 
which  might  be  called  fudgy:  "We  do  expect 
that.  In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  the  results 
of  our  consultations  with  other  nations  on 
selected  issues  of  key  Importance  to  us  In 
the  United  Nations  will  be  one  aspect  of  our 
bilateral  relations  with  these  nations  and 
will,  along  with  all  other  aspects  of  those  re- 
lations, be  taken  into  account  in  some  of  our 
decisions  concerning  those  countries." 

I  am  inclined  to  give  the  Department  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt  in  this  case.  Until  events 
prove  otherwise,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
Department's  word  that  devel<q>mental  and 
humanitarian  aid  will  not  be  linked  with  UN 
voting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  corresijondence  appear  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 
The  widespread  misinterpretation — if  it 
was  a  misinterpretation — of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  concerning  UN  voting  and  for- 
eign aid  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  "tough  guy 
on  the  block"  approach  to  negotiations  used 
by  Ambassador  Moynlhan  at  the  UN  and  pub- 
licly ratified  by  Secretary  Kissinger.  Accord- 
ing to  this  approach,  oiur  UN  Ambassador 
strikes  out  at  the  developing  countries  in  the 
UN  in  hopes  that  they  can  be  intimidated, 
Instead  of  perstiaded,  into  voting  our  way. 
But,  such  an  approach  to  international  nego- 
tiations, I  strongly  feel,  reflects  a  siege  men- 
tality, guaranteed  to  isolate  us  from  our 
friends  around  the  world,  both  developed  and 
developing. 

Any  attempt  to  bludgeon  or  threaten  de- 
veloping countries  into  voting  with  us  at  the 
UN.  such  as  is  Implicit  in  any  threat  of  with- 
holding foreign  aid  from  countries  who  don't 
vote  the  way  we  would  like  them  to,  will  win 
us  no  friends,  win  us  no  votes,  but  will  cer- 
tainly play  right  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  like  the  world  to  believe  that  America 
acts  out  of  short-term  selfish  interests. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  isolate  us 
from  the  developing  world,  alienate  us  from 
our  allies  (and  incidentally  increa.se  the 
problems  of  our  Israeli  friends)  than  to  con- 
tinue with  the  "tough  guy"  act.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Governor  Scran  ton — our  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  UN — will  not  resort  to  this  dubious 
tactic,  but  will  get  down  to  the  serious  and 
vital  business  of  complex  and  difficult  inter- 
national negotiations  at  the  UN.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  Is  little  room  for  encouragement 
from  the  public  statements  of  both  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  to  the  effect 
that  our  policy  in  the  UN  will  be  unchanged. 

U.S.  Sekate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  19,  1976. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissingitb, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Through  the  press 
and  word  of  mouth  I  have  received  some 
contradictory  reports  of  a  presumed  plan  by 
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the  State  DepsTtment  to  strengthen  the  link 
between  the  support  which  governments 
gtve  ua  In  the  United  Nations  and  the  levels 
of  assistance  we  provide  thoee  nations.  In 
addition,  my  staff  has  talked  with  Depart- 
in^-it  ofRclals  on  this  subject.  I  would  like 
:o  expH-ess  my  views  on  this  matter  and  at 
t^e  same  time  request  a  more  precise  de- 
H  rip'ion  of  your  policy.  I  am  also  interested 
in  knowing  what  role  you  foresee  for  the 
re"  office  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Or- 
ganizations which  seems  to  be  charged  with 
Implementing  this  policy. 

While  Department  offlcials  ha\e  assured 
a  member  of  my  staff  that  there  i.-s  no  in- 
tention of  taking  punitive  action  against 
governments  for  any  given  vote,  I  am  never- 
theless concerned  about  the  plan's  apparent 
implications.  I  strongly  believe  that,  except 
in  the  most  extraordinary  ctrcumstances.  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  should  lend  assistance  to 
nations  on  the  basts  of  their  need  and  their 
ability  to  profit  from  It,  not  on  the  basis  of 
political  considerations.  The  long-range  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  will  be  well 
served  if  nations  can  be  hel|>ed  on  to  the 
road  to  developntent  and  a  decent  life  for 
their  citizens. 

A  study  of  the  recent  Important  roU-call8 
in  which  we  have  been  outvoted  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
countries  which  would  be  hurt  the  most  by 
retaliation  on  our  part  would  be  the  very 
poorest.  In  my  view  It  would  be  tragically 
mistaken  to  cut  off  or  reduce  assistance  or 
other  ionas  of  cooperations  auch  as  the 
Peace  Carpa  to  these  needy  countries  because 
they  do  not  follow  our  lead  in  Uie  UN. 

There  Is  aiM>ther  potential  danger  to  giv- 
ing undue  weight  to  UN  votes  In  our  relations 
with  other  countrie6:  It  could  lead  to  the 
opposite  of  the  desired  result.  Any  hint  of 
payment  for  votes  delivered  and  punishment 
for  votes  not  delivered  wovUd.  I  believe,  lead 
most  of  the  proud,  newly  independent  coun- 
tries to  react  in  the  direction  of  deepened 
hostility  toward  us  and  decreased  coopera- 
tions with  us  In  the  UN. 

I  certainly  share  yoiu  coucerns  about  the 
destructive  voting  patterns  of  many  Third 
World  countries  in  the  UN.  But  it  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  by  good  diplomatic  spadework, 
perseverance  in  pursuing  economic  justice  on 
the  international  scene,  non-interference  In 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  a 
positive  cooperative  attitude  rather  than 
paternalism  or  bullying,  we  can  once  again 
make  the  UN  an  arena  in  which  we  can  with 
greater  hope  work  toward  that  organization's 
high  purposes. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  {vom  you  on  this 
matter. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Clark 

Departmejtt  of  State. 
Washington.  DC    March  10. 1976. 
Hon  Dick  Olark. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senatoh  Clark:  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 19  concerning  our  assistance  to  other 
countries  and  their  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tlie  press  reports  to  which  you  refer  have 
not  accurately  reported  the  increased  at- 
tention and  expanded  effort  we  have  recently 
begun  to  give  to  multilateral  Lssues  in  oiu- 
relations  with  other  countries.  It  has  long 
been  su:cepted  in  diplomatic  practice  that 
the  interactlot^  of  two  countries  wherever 
they  may  occur  In  place  and  time,  are  legiti- 
mately a  part  of  their  bilateral  relations.  In 
our  time,  international  organizations  very 
frequently  provide  the  occasion  for  such 
interactions. 

In  examining  our  difficulties  in  interna- 
tional organizations,  especially  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  we  have  concluded  that  some 
of  these  have  resulted  from  a  less  than  ade- 


quate treatment  of  multilateral  Lnues  In 
our  bllater*!  dlpiomacy.  In  partUnilar,  we 
have  frequently  not  given  other  countries 
a  clear,  specific,  and  sufHciently  early  ex- 
planation of  our  positions  on  Important 
multilateral  Issues  and  the  reasons  we  con- 
sider them  Important  to  U.S.  national  In- 
terests. Timeliness  Is  Increaslgnly  important 
now  that  Important  regional  groups  are  for- 
mulating positions  on  multilateral  Issues 
long  in  advance  of  their  disrusslon  In  UN 
bodies 

The  organizational  changes  we  have  re- 
cently made,  especially  the  new  office  in  the 
Burea-i  of  International  Organization  Affairs 
which  jou  mentioned,  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  co-ordination  to  support 
regular  and  Informed  dl8Cu.«-slons.  primarily 
through  our  regular  J}llateral  contacts  In 
Washington  and  in  foreign  capitals,  of  im- 
portant mtiltilateral  Is-sues.  Since  these  Issues 
invariably  Involve  us  in  Interchanges  with 
other  countries  !n  the  General  Assembly  and 
in  similar  international  meetings,  it  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  such  questions  should 
be  discussed  bilaterally.  It  i.s  equally  ap- 
propriate that  the  results  of  these  discussions 
should  be  taken  into  accoimt,  along  with 
all  other  aspects  of  our  bilateral  relations 
and  the  full  range  of  our  foreign  policy  In- 
terests, in  decisions  concerning  otlier  coun- 
tries 

We  do  not  anticipate  basing  our  future 
decu-^lons  with  regard  to  long-term  develop- 
ment programs  or  the  provision  of  food  for 
humanitarian  reasons  on  voting  patterns  In 
the  United  Nations.  Nevertheless,  we  do  ex- 
pect that,  In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  the 
results  of  our  consultations  with  other  na- 
tions on  selected  Issues  of  key  Importance  to 
us  in  the  United  Nations  will  be  one  aspect 
of  our  bilateral  relations  with  these  nations 
ejiA  will,  along  with  all  other  aspects  of  those 
relations,  be  taken  Into  account  In  some  of 
our  decisions  concerning  those  countries. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  and  elo- 
quent letter  to  the  Secretary  on  this  Impor- 
tant and  complex  matter.  I  would  be  happy 
to  arrange  a  detailed  briefing  on  the  Depart- 
ment's approach  to  the  l-ssues  you  raise  for 
you,  your  staff,  or  both.  If  you  would  find 
thi-  useful. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey. 
Assistant  Secretcij  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


THt  Role  of  the  United  States  in   the 
United    Nations 

(STArFMENT  OF  SAMUEL  W.   LeWIS) 

Mr   Chairman: 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration,  to  discuss  United  States 
policy  towards  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
passing  through  a  time  of  turbulence  In  that 
organization,  and  these  hearings  can  help  all 
of  us,  public  and  Administration  alike,  to 
steer  a  firmer  course. 

Consultation  between  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  on  UN  matters  is  growing, 
and  we  welcome  that  trend.  Within  the  last 
half  year  there  has  been  a  particularly  cloee 
and  productive  cooperation  between  mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
in  connection  with  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  7th  Special  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  held  last  September,  on  the 
subject  of  world  economic  cooperation.  Sev- 
eral from  this  Committee  and  other  Inter- 
ested members  of  Congress  met  with  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  on  several  occasions  during 
the  months  of  preparation,  commented  on 
our  Ideas,  and  put  forward  many  creative 
suggestions  of  their  own.  Many  were  reflected 
in  the  proposals  we  put  forward  in  New  York. 
A  large  number  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men then  joined  our  delegation  at  the  Ses- 
sion itself,  participating  actively  In  the 
nifgoliatlons. 


The  7  th  Special  Session  endorsed  a  compre- 
hensive agenda  for  action  by  consensus,  a 
resolution  which  the  United  States  was 
happy  to  support.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
collaboration  between  the  Congressional  and 
Executive  Branches  had  a  major  bearing  on 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  shape  the  out- 
come. This  example  should  surely  provide  the 
model  for  our  efforts  In  future  major  UN 
endeavors. 

But  we  are  equally  aware  of  more  worri- 
some trends.  The  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  fall  was  marked  by  high 
contention.  The  United  States  and  some  of 
Its  friends,  particularly  Israel,  seemed  to 
take  it  on  the  chin.  Among  other  actions,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  which  Americans 
fundamentally  reject,  which  they  rightly  be- 
lieve to  be  a  wholly  unjustified  dist<»tlon  of 
basic  truths — the  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism and  racism.  And  other  hostile  resolutions 
were  adopted  In  an  atmosphere  of  confronta- 
tion— raising  serious  questions  in  the  minds 
of  many  Americans  about  the  UN  Itself  and 
about  the  utlUty  of  U.S.  participation  In  its 
work. 

Indeed,  throughout  recent  decades  there 
have  been  large-scale  changes  In  the  politi- 
cal environment  at  the  United  Nations,  espe- 
cially In  the  General  Assembly.  Originally, 
the  organization  consisted  of  about  50  coun- 
tries, most  of  which  practiced  a  fairly  polite 
brand  of  diplomacy — along  19th  century 
lines.  Now,  however,  membership  has  ex- 
panded to  nearly  160,  with  the  addition  of 
about  100  new  nations.  These  countries  share 
a  deep  dissatisfaction  over  the  cards  they 
were  dealt  when  they  became  lndep>endent. 
They  want  to  narrow  the  great  gulf  of  eco- 
nomic inequality.  They  want  a  weightier 
political  role  In  the  International  state  sys- 
tem. They  are  Impatient,  and  many  are  eager 
to  dramatize  their  causes  even  tf  this  In- 
volves a  disregard  for  traditional  niceties  of 
diplomacy.  Americans  understandably  are  af- 
fronted when  our  country  is  attacked,  or  re- 
peatedly outvoted,  by  small  new  nations 
whose  lndep>endence   we  championed. 

At  the  same  time,  many  Americans  under- 
stand that  global  cooperation  Is  noore  than 
ever  essential  to  meet  Inescapable  global 
problems.  We  are  all  Increasingly  aware  that 
the  Interdependence  of  nations  in  both  the 
economic  and  security  spheres  can  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

The  oil  embargo  that  followed  the  last 
major  Middle  East  conflict  produced  serious 
hardship  In  many  countries,  including  our 
own.  Many  saw  vividly  for  the  first  time  the 
inescapable  facts  of  economic  Interdepend- 
ence— that  political  decisions  by  other  gov- 
ernments can  damage  America's  prosperity, 
can  impact  on  whether  millions  of  Americans 
have  jobs  or  suffer  the  economic  and  social 
hardships  of  unemployment,  on  whether  our 
businesses  and  our  economy  grow  and  flour- 
ish, on  whether  or  not  our  budget  can  read- 
ily sustain  vital  social,  educational,  and 
health  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  pragmatic  concerns, 
there  Is  another  factor  which  makes  your 
current  review  particularly  Important.  Our 
government  was  the  chief  architect  of  the 
United  Nations  system.  We  acted  In  the 
shadow  of  a  global  disaster  whose  incalcula- 
ble cost  bad  convinced  men  and  women  in 
every  laud  that  a  new  basis  for  global  cooper- 
ation iMkd  to  be  establlBhed.  Through  all  the 
disappointments  and  setbacks  of  the  past  30 
year.s,  we  have  remained  among  the  chief 
supporters  of  constructive  and  innovative 
work  within  the  United  Nations  system.  This 
Is  because,  as  President  Pord  has  said,  "the 
United  States  retains  the  idealism  that  made 
us  the  driving  force  behind  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  system  over  three  decades 
ago  as  a  worldwide  system  to  promote  peace 
and  progress." 

Any  assessment  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Urdted  Nations  must,  therefore, 
take  Into  account  not  merely  the  Issues  of 
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the  moBieiit,  littt  oar  TundaBcratal  inteiests, 
an*  tbm  kealc  Mnla  4tf  tke  JUnertcHi  pao^e. 

iconowr.  It  U  ewmillil  tftat  «e  ' 
rede  In  tbe  XTnttBd  XattooB  as  a 
of  our  oveimll  <cae<ga  policy — not  as  a  i 
rate  segment.  Ilw  Unltad  ntatM  aeata  on 
luAuy  ftonta  to  tnilld  an  tatenatlODal  sya- 
tem  ooo«enial  to  the  punolt  of  our  natioBal 
foreign  policy  floats.  Ow  partldpatlcn  in  tbe 
United  Nationa  repreaenta  only  one  part — 
aUhoufh  certainly  an  important  part — of 
that  lazger  effort. 

If  this  central  point  is  aooepted.  It  means 
that  we  can  approach  tbe  JJaifbtA  J4atk>ns  in 
a  practical  way.  We  BbouM  aak  ouraelves: 

Not  wbettker  tbe  United  Nattona  can  solve 
ail  at  the  world's  evlia — but  wbeHhitr  it  can 
contribute  stgnlflcantly  to  the  achievement 
of  American  puiposes;  and 

Not  wbether  the  United  States  can  win 
every  dilute  In  the  United  Nations — but 
whether  through  Arm,  Imaginative  and  pa- 
tient participation  we  can  help  tbe  United 
Nations  to  play  its  xole  in  buUdlng  a  world 
order  in  vliich  all  countries,  rlcb  and  poor, 
new  and  old,  Joel  a  genuine  stake. 

To  help  find  ansawrs  to  tbese  Xundamental 
queetlons.  I  would  like  today  to  review  how 
we  see  U.S.  Interests  in  the  IZnlted  Nations 
system  as  a  whole;  second,  how  Ou  Ganaral 
Afisemhiy  fits  Into  this  picture;  third,  where 
we  stand  now  In  our  effort  to  encourage  more 
responsible  participation  hi  the  "Cnlted  Na- 
tions by  other  states;  fourth,  what  future 
course  It  would  toe  In  our  Interest  to  follow; 
and  laistly,  what  paths  we  Should  avoid  if  we 
are  to  protect  otir  basic  Interests. 

TKK    NATURE   OT   XHE    UKITED  HAXIOHB  BYSTStL 

Ttks  Onllcd  Mations  is  cMaa  seco  as  a 
simpkt.  alagte  entity.  As  a  onwegHsne*.  sim- 
plistic JtMlgmaats  too  often  aAm  tliat  the 
United  Nattons  ta  ctther  good  or  bad.  getting 
worse  or  better,  iu  tike  U.8.  interest  or  oon- 
trary  to  it. 

The  United  NatioDs  system,  however,  is 
composed  of  a  fast  aaray  of  ii«^i^jti^t.g  ^g^.- 
bradng  an  extatemaiy  wide  upaiiliiiiii  oC  ac- 
tivities. It  IndudeiB  bodies  of  nearly  universal 
membership  and  relatively  small  siih  gmupn 
It  includes  speoiaUzed  agendes  *»»»««»nn£  ^j^ 
regulation  of  daily  international  Intercourse 
In  technical  StiOs  like  shipping,  aviation. 
/v^mtriiint/'nf^ftMg  finance.  It  Includes  v«f>«<ti»B 
working  on  highly  poUtical  security  Issues, 
and  others  wrestling  with  the  coB^ilexlties  of 
international  economic  policy.  It  im^udes 
organs  whli^  funnel  development  and  hu- 
manltarlan  aid  to  many  countries.  Within 
many  of  these  institutions  there  are  different 
types  of  suh-bodies — conferences,  executive 
boards,  expert  groups.  Clearly,  regarding  this 
range  of  activities,  no  single,  simple  Judg- 
ment of  success  or  failure  can  be  made. 

I  believe,  however,  it  may  assist  In  otir 
review  to  consider  United  Nations  activities 
in  two  broad  spheres.  Hrst,  -those  relating 
directly  to  the  maintenance  of  tntematlonid 
peace  and  security,  and  second,  those  relat- 
ing to  economic  and  social  coojieratkni. 

In  the  security  area,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Security  Cotmcll  in  particular,  has 
made  vital  eontrlbntions  to  maintaining 
world  peace,  liet  me  iUustrate  t>y  reealling 
recent  peacekeeping  efforts  In  the  Middle 
East. 

During  the  fourth  Arab-Israeli  war  In  1978, 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  ceasefire  and  avoid 
dangerous  escalation  of  the  conflict  en- 
countered enormous  dlfltculties.  In  the 
negotiations  it  became  dear  that  disengage- 
ment between  the  opposing  forcea  would 
depend  ui>on  the  avaQability  of  an  independ- 
ent, Impartial  org^anlzatton  that  could  pro- 
vide peacekeeping  forces  and  observe  com- 
pliance with  the  disengagement  plan.  This 
was  an  riement  regarded  as  Indispensable 
by  all  sides.  The  UN  provided  that  indis- 
pensable eletnent. 

This  experience,  incidentally,  nnderBoo(>es 
a  key  pohit  in  any  overall  aasessBoent  re- 
garding the  vaUie  of  the  United  Nations.  It 


ke  eonqiletely  ■otSleadliig  to  atteoopt 
to  tatty  up  appannt  iwiiiiiBts  and  latinves 
wlttdn  the  United  MhttaiM  syalBm  axMl  then 
aaed  ana  eoa^Mciaan  of 

rsaighly  eqoal  importanee.  m  fact,  tbey  are 
noC 

The  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  were  an  eaential  ingredient  in  ter- 
minattng  the  tonrth  Axah-braeii  war.  We  all 
know  that  the  conflict,  had  It  oontlBued, 
wofild  not  only  have  deepened  the  misery 
wtthln  the  area,  but  it  would  have  gravely 
jeopaidlzed  woiid  peace.  No  one  can  be  cer- 
tain that  another  world  war,  including  the 
XTnlted  States,  would  not  altiniat^y  have 
ensned.  The  United  Nations  performed  a 
rote  of  iBcalcu  table  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  OBited  Nations  continues  to  play  such 
a  role.  The  Tnanriates  of  the  UN  forces  both 
in  Slnal  and  on  the  Golan  Heiglrts  have  been 
extended.  These  foroes  renutia  integral  ele- 
ments in  preserving  options  for  negotiations 
tamard  ajustaad  lastiog  peace. 

As  SscvDtary  of  State  Kissinger  recently 
said.  "If  this  organlsaticm  had  no  other  ac- 
I  ris^illMtisifint  than  its  effective  peacekeeping 
role  in  this  troubled  area,  it  would  have  well 
jHSttaed  tte^f." 

In  otbw  areas  of  political  tfaisinw.  the  Se- 
carl^  Oouncil  has  also  played  an  important 
xole.  It  has  served  increaaim^y  as  one  (tf  the 
msehaBlasaa  through  which  a  growing  crisis 
ma^  be  deCwsed  or  ui^otlated  or  at  least  kept 
fkona  er«v>tlng.  On  a  auntber  of  occasions,  it 
has  penaitted  a  government  being  pressed 
towand  a  miUtaiy  reaction  or  intransigence 
to  allay  siicb  pressuree  by  taking  the  issue 
to  tlie  OounelL 

This  was  true,  for  example,  of  a  number 
cf  the  Tf"''*"""  devoted  to  Cyprus,  to  the 
Spanish  S^i/ua.  to  DjU>outl.  and  to  Iceland 
as  veU.  In  Cyprus,  a  pearfttv-ping  foroe  has 
been  de^yed  at  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil since  18M.  The  Foroe,  in  addition  to  pa- 
trollli^  the  lines  of  eontron  tstion.  has  con- 
tributed to  the  satisfaction  of  hnmanitarian 


Ttkb  Security  Council  continues  to  l>e  oc- 
cupied with  important  business,  Inrliirilng 
the  problems  of  Souttiern  Afri/'a  and  the 
thorny  Middle  East  diqmte.  Although  in- 
evitably there  wUl  be  conflicting  viewpoints, 
we  Bml  that  the  Council  has  been  conducting 
its  pKteeedlngs  in  a  serious  and  responsible 
atOMepheee,  employing  selatively  new,  infor- 
mal ^ooedures  which  reduce  somewhat  tbe 
teiqptation  for  delegates  to  play  to  world 
propaganda  galleries. 

ne  SeciDity  Council  will  continue  to  be 
nraHahlf  In  the  event  of  unforeseen  crises — 
ready  to  meet  at  all  times  and  at  a  moment's 
notioe.  Its  constant  availability  piovides  an 
appEiqpdate  check  against  efforts  by  other 
bodies  to  issue  monmmendat.tona  bearing  on 
security  matters.  Since  tite  Charter  has  as- 
signed the  Council  primary  responsibility  in 
Ute  area  of  peace  and  security,  reoommenda- 
tions  of  other  bodies  remain  only  that.  It 
is  only  the  Council — m  which  the  United 
States  retains  its  veto — which  can  take  bind- 
ing <tociBloa8. 

iiet  me  tiun  now  to  the  UN's  activities  af- 
fecting international  eoonomlc  and  social  oo- 
opesation.  This  is  a  vast  realm  involving  both 
the  conduct  of  day-to-day  work  in  regulat- 
ing the  world's  ocAtinuing  business,  and 
also  the  development  of  goals  and  concrete 
programs  regarding  global  problems  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence,  as  at  the  7th  Spech^ 
Session.  I  would  like  first  to  sketch  several 
examples  of  continuing  day-to-day  business 
wtthln  tlie  UN  system  which  are  of  intruislc 
importance  to  our  citlxenfi 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation for  example  ttetps  to  set  and  main- 
tain high  standards  for  international  air 
transportation.  Needless  to  say,  for  our  cltl- 
aens  who  probably  use  International  air 
transportation  more  than  the  cltteens  of  any 


other  country  in  the  woild,  Interaatiaoal  co- 
operation in  improving  safety  and  enelency 
is  at  vital,  dkaet  importaaoe.  And  the  stand- 
aids  «e«ek)ped  by  the  IGAO  «fll  aaatst  manv 
osontrtes  to  tdne  iwamui  that  can  lessen 
the  aocanenoe  of  aircraft  htjaektag. 

Ftor  many  years  the  'Wortd  Bealth  Organi- 
zatlon  has  worked  patiently  and  with  de- 
termination to  rtd  tlie  woiMl  of  the  highly 
contagious  and  Old -age  tftseaae,  smallpox. 
Iliese  endeavors  have  been  outstandingly 
sooeeesful.  The  WHO  also  '~«1*i*atTiB  a  world- 
wide aiot  system  to  warn  ^ovemmMits  of 
the  outbreak  of  serious  contagioub  dJSeases 
anywhere  In  the  wortd,  and  tbis  activity  is 
clearly  of  great  value  to  our  own  health  offi- 
cials and  to  Americans — millions  ot  than — 
who  travel  abroad. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Ch^gantaatlon 
nudntaina  progtama  which  directly  leMm  the 
threat  at  intradneOan  into  ttie  Dnttsd  States 
of  foreign  plant  and  »"<'"ti<  dlseaaas  and 
pestsL  This  argamsation  has  i  ■lahllilMil  a 
pragiam  in  which  ovw  100  coaatdes  partael- 
pate  to  maintain  hileuiationaHy  aooepted 
food  staadarda.  Tbe  United  Ststes,  ih  a  ma- 
Jar  food  exporter  and  importer,  dineUy 
beneflta.  not  only 
trade  is  faciHtated,  hist 
safety    of    rtnwirans    ia    better    protected. 


by  the  PAO  aie  expect ed  to  improve  the  va- 
rieties at  oar  flood  crops. 

Several  bodies  wtthln  iiw  ON  system  are 
enoooiBglag  programs  to  oontrol  pradnctifm 
at  '^<*','-\  and  other  dangerona  dn^a  »»««<  to 
cartas  Interna tiopal  drug  tzaAckli^.  These 
eSorts  largely  leapuuJ  to  prtorttiea  we  have 
urged,  and  Ihey  are  of  undotfbted  lieneAt  in 
the  overall  VJS.  cffiort  to  counter  drag  abuse 
among  our  dtlBena. 

The  Intematlonal  Monetary  Fund,  another 
orgaalBstthm  wltfaln  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tOB,  ptaps  an  haUspenaafale  loie  in  pnanotiag 
lotematfonal  aaoiketaty  eoopetrntian.  facili- 
tating Intematlonal  trade  and  finanoe,  and 
lawiatUng  vraild  eoonoanic  stability,  nkeee 
are  areas  in  which  our  own  country  has 
hoge  mterBBts  which  would  be  difficult  to 


A  itttle  known  t>ody  within  the  United 
Ilatians  system  is  ttae  UN  I>isaster  Belief  Of- 
fioe.  It  hetps  to  coordinate  asalstanoe  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  when  a  eountry  has 
been  oveiwl>elm*id  by  natural  disaster. 

The  Intszaatlonal  AtonUe  a»ergy  Ageacy 
piaya  an  Indlapensable  nde  in  ttae  eCort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  naelesr  wtapons.  The 
Agency  is  lespcnsible  for  estrttiishiog  safe- 
guards standards  and  carrying  oat  interna- 
tional inspections  to  ensure  that  nuclear 
materials  are  not  being  transferred  from 
peaceful  uses  to  weapons  uses. 

The  World  Meteorological  Organization 
maintains  a  World  Weather  Watch — a  global 
network  of  meteorological  stations  collect- 
ing and  exchanging  weather  Information  on 
a  continuous  basis.  This  program  has  made 
possible  Improved  forecasts  for  UJS.  passenger 
jets  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It 
has  also  enabled  more  accurate  forecasts  of 
hurricanes  originating  in  the  Caribbean 
which  affect  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  Large-scale  research  programs  coor- 
dinated by  this  'UN  body  vrlll  Improve  our 
understanding  of  clima'te  changes  which  are 
fundamental  to  agricultural  and  economl: 
planning. 

The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Org;anizatiou  is  developing  standards 
which  nations  are  generally  following  to  pre- 
vent pollution  of  the  seas.  This  organiza- 
tion's work  in  the  field  of  safety  at  sea  has 
long  been  recognized  as  of  the  highest  value 
to  all  oonntries  whose  ships  and  peoples 
travel  the  oceans. 

This  list  of  examples  could  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely.  I  have  naentioned  only 
a  few  to  Qlustrate  the  range  of  work  being 
done  within  the  UN  syetem  today  which  af- 
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fects  directly  the  interest*  aud  concerna  of 
our  citizens. 

I  have  already  referred  to  last  September's 
7ih  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  world  economic  cooperation.  At  that  scs- 
a;oii  rjur  ijoverrunexit  presented  a  comprehen- 
Mve  set  of  proposals  which  resxilted  In  the 
■.•■.■:, y.\oi\  of  a  wide-ranglug  practical  pro- 
.;i<.Di  foi-  improving  ecjuomic  cooperation  be- 
tween ihe  developing  countries  and  the  in- 
au'.irlttl  world.  The  important  point  tD  bear 
ui  laind  about  the  Special  Session  Is  that  It 
prcvided  an  opportunity  for  us  to  see  wheth- 
er Ic  was  possible  to  fashlo.i  approaches  to 
Ciurcnt  economic  problems  which  would  be 
in  the  mutual  interest  of  h'1  countries.  I 
cannot  stress  this  point  too  strongly.  What 
the  United  States  Government  was  propos- 
ing at  the  Special  Session  v.  as  a  non-Ideologi- 
cal approach  tj  problems  of  economic  Inter- 
dependence, based  on  concrete  steps  of  bene- 
fit to  poor  countries  and  rich  countries  alike. 
We  found  an  overwhelming  majority  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  Third  and  F'ourth  Worlds 
ready  to  try  this  path  with  us. 

Since  September,  we  have  been  vigorously 
following  up  on  our  Special  Session  proposals. 
At  meetings  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  Jamaica  two  months  ago,  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  achieving  adoption  of 
measures  to  stabilize  the  earnings  of  develop- 
ing countries  and  to  help  meet  the  severe 
balance  of  payments  problems  which  many 
of  them  are  experiencing.  We  have  gotten 
well  underway  In  the  North-South  dialogue 
at  the  Conference  on  International  Economic 
Cooperation  taking  place  in  Paris.  At  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  In  Geneva, 
we  are  vigorously  promoting  our  Special  Ses- 
sion proposals.  And  In  anticipation  of  the 
4th  UNCTAD,  the  UN  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  in  May  of  this  year,  the 
Department  of  State  is  working  intensively 
on  further  practical  proposals  to  implement 
more  of  the  broad  negotiating  agenda  adopted 
at  the  Special  Session. 

Let  me  conclude  this  part  of  my  statement 
with  this  observation:  as  we  build  on  the 
program  begun  at  the  7th  Special  Session, 
we  will  not  merely  t>e  assisting  the  less 
fortunate — we  will  be  helping  to  create 
healthier  conditions  throughout  the  world 
which  provide  more  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can business.  The  long-term  results  will 
create  more  Jobs  for  American  workers  and 
also  lessen  the  danger  of  raw  material  scar- 
cities which  can  f\iel  a  worldwide  Inflation 
that  would  erode  the  real  Income  of  con- 
sumers in  the  United  S-ates  .uid  throughout 
the  developed  world. 

TllT.  nOm  OF  THF  OEN-i  r  M    .\s;.rVBI.Y 

It  Is  easy  for  most  Amerloans  lo  agree  that 
bodies  like  the  World  Health  Organization  or 
the  Security  Council  are  Indispensable  and 
continue  to  merit  full  American  support. 

But  many  question  the  usefulness  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  other  parts  of  the  UN 
system  whose  utility  U  less  obvlout;  they  are 
prone  to  call  on  oi.r  government  to  cease  par- 
ticipating or  to  reduce  our  tinrtncial  sup- 
port. This  Usue  h'ls  recently  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  General  Assembly  because  of 
parliamentary  abuses  which  have  taken  place 
there  and  because  that  body  has  recently 
taken  a  number  of  irresponsible  actions — • 
.such  a''  passage  of  the  resoUitlon  equating 
Zionism  and  racism  The  question  Is  a  valid 
one.  But  in  order  to  answer  it.  we  must  first 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  overall  activity  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  s-^e  how  It  flto  with 
other  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
how  American  interests  are  ifTerted  by  Its 
'Aork. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  control  body 
oi  the  United  Nations.  It,  considers  and  di.s- 
pi-es  of  certain  subjects  which  nre  dealt  with 
!:t,where  else  In  the  UN  sysiein;  but  it  also 
pro'.ldes  guidance  and  coordination  for  inuny 
jict'.vities  handled  by  speclali/.e'l  and  tech- 
iii  til   *5odles    Moreover,  snanv  of  the  activi- 


ties of  the  United  Nations  which  we  strong- 
ly support  are  financed  through  decisions 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  best  way  for  me  to  explain  the  Assem- 
bly's role  might  be  to  provide  a  series  of  il- 
lustrations showing  the  interconnection  be- 
iwecu  the  General  Assembly  and  other  ac- 
tl  vines. 

Support  fcir  Middle  Efi.st  peai-emaking  op- 
erations Peacekeeping  operatlous  In  the 
MKinie  ET>t  and  el.se  .vhere  have  beta  financed 
In  :ii-vc.rclance  with  derisions  of  tiie  General 
/.•^sembl\.  While  the  members  of  tlie  Secu- 
ru\-  Ciiu.Kll  take  policy  derisions  which  set 
the  t.risic  lines  of  iictioii,  all  UN  members 
have  !i  re^poiT  ibilltv  to  corlrlbvit?  to  the 
ca-,s.  .Ml  mecibers  jointly  deterinme  the 
amo'.iiit  and  afrportl;.>uinent  of  the  assessed 
e.xpoi'.-es,  and  in  lart  have  done  so  through 
the  General  Assembly.  Needless  to  say,  the 
e.ssc'stial  peacekeeping  c>peratlons  in  the  Mid- 
dle E.ist  co\ild  not  be  carried  out  vinless  there 
were  succersful  cooperation  In  determining 
how  to  pay  for  the  troops,  supplies,  and  other 
burdfus  Inherent  In  these  large  operations. 
We  are  pleased  that  a  pattern  of  cooperation 
In  providing  flnsncla!  support  for  Middle  East 
pe.Tcekeeplng  has  continued  within  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Consideration  of  security  issues.  It  Is  often 
thought  that  se^^urlty  ls.sues  are  dealt  with 
seriously  only  within  the  Security  Council. 
This  is  not  so.  Many  of  the  most  Important 
se"ur;ty  Issues  of  significance  to  the  United 
States  have  been  considered  by  both  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  and 
there  Is  unavoidable  interaction  between  the 
twi  bodies.  Tills  has.  for  example,  been  the 
ca=ie  with  the  Middle  East,  with  Korea,  and 
with  Cyprus  In  the  latter  ca.se,  the  General 
Assembly  has  adopted  resolutions  which  the 
United  States  considered  moderate  and  con- 
structive and  which  have  had  a  direct  in- 
fluonre  In  stimulating  talks  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkt.sh  communities.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  talks  have  recently  resvimed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  General 
who  Is  pursuing  his  mission  with  skill  and 
decH-iitlon.  I  should  also  mention  In  passing 
that  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  are  further  Interconnected  because 
It  Is  the  General  A.s.sembly  which  elects  the 
non -permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Promotion  of  economic  and  social  coopera- 
tion. Within  the  United  Nations,  the  General 
Assembly  has  not  merely  a  partial  role,  but  a 
predominant  one.  I  have  already  cited  the 
7th  Special  Se.sslon  of  the  Assembly  on  world 
economic  cooperation.  A  meeting  of  that  sort 
could  only  have  taken  place  In  the  General 
Assembly.  It  will  be  the  General  Assembly 
and  some  of  Its  subsidiary  bodies,  the  Second 
Committee  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Counfil,  which  will  monitor  Implementation 
of  innny  of  the  concr^te  measures  for  eco- 
nomic cooporat'.on  which  the  US.  has 
pronosei. 

United  Nations  involvement  In  liiterna- 
llonal  drug  control.  As  the  result  of  a  U.S. 
initiative,  the  General  As.sembly  adopted  in 
1070  a  resolution  authorizing  establishment 
of  tin-  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abxise 
Control.  The  technical  and  executing  per- 
sonnel for  many  of  the  projects  financed  by 
the  Fund  come  from  the  Division  of  Narcotic 
Drugs,  part  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  which  is 
supported  by  the  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  voted  bv  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Fund  s  most  Important  project  has  been  Us 
assistance  to  Turkey  In  setting  up  strict  con- 
trols over  its  poppy  prodvictlon.  It  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  It  was  feared  that  heroin 
from  Turkish  opium  might  once  again  ap- 
pe^tr  Oil  the  streets  of  American  cities.  In  1975 
the  Fund-supported  Turkish  program  pre- 
vented this  from  happening.  Today  the  Fund 
is  helping  the  Turkish  Guverninent  to  make 
this  .-.uccess  permanent. 

The  General  Assembly  is  also  responsible 
for     supporting;     unprecedented     ciiplom«'.lc 


efforts  to  achieve  international  agreement 
at  a  series  of  UN  conferences  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  I  think  It  is  broadly  recognized 
that  the  U.S.  must  persevere,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  task.  In  working  out  with  other 
couiitrles  fair,  sound,  and  effective  rules  to 
yoverii  this  enormous  .sector  of  our  planet. 
World  peace  and  security  are  at  stake,  as 
is  the  future  rational  and  peaceful  explolta- 
tloti  of  the  resources  of  the  oceans  and  the 
seabeds.  The  third  major  session  of  the  con- 
ferer.ce  Is  now  underway  in  New  York  and 
wc  Bre  hopeful  that  a  comprehensive  oceans 
trcfity  may  soon  he  In  sight. 

i'he  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  is  another  activity  directly  con- 
nected with  the  General  Assembly.  Many 
members  of  the  Congress  and  public  have 
been  de.-^ply  concerned  wtih  the  difficult 
dilemma  of  trying  to  make  meaningful  gains 
through  development  assistance  when 
population  growth  outstrips  economic 
growth.  The  UN  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties Is  supporting  Important  projects  that 
help  countries  to  slov/  down  explosive  popula- 
tion growth  rates.  The  Fund's  connection 
with  the  General  As.sembly  is  very  direct. 
Several  years  ago,  the  General  Assembly 
debated  and  adopted  a  world  plan  of  action 
on  this  subject — a  major  step  forward  for 
the  nations  of  the  world.  This  General 
Assembly  action  provides  a  fundamental 
framework  and  impetus  for  all  population 
control  activities.  Including  particularly 
those  of  the  UN  Fund. 

Tlie  United  Nations  Environment  Program 
is  a  cioature  of  the  General  Assembly,  hav- 
ing been  established  by  a  resolution  of  the 
A.ssembly  In  1972,  and  the  budget  of  the  UN 
contributes  to  Its  work.  Since  the  UN's  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment, the  U.S.  has  attached  great  importance 
to  the  mounting  of  a  major  UN  program  to 
begi!^  the  work  necessary  to  reverse  world- 
wide deterioration  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. A  concerted  worldwide  program  can 
only  be  realized  within  the  UN  system;  and 
the  Assembly  has  taken  the  e.ssentlnl  steps 
to  latinch  and  support  this  effort. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  has  also  recently 
played  a  constructive  role  in  planning  world- 
wide cooperative  efforts  to  cope  with  Inter- 
national food  problems.  The  Assembly 
decided,  as  a  result  of  a  U.S.  Initiative,  to 
convene  a  World  Food  Conference.  Held  In 
November  1974,  the  Conference  was  generally 
su..ccssful.  Among  many  other  actions,  the 
Conference  loU  to  the  formation  of  the  World 
Pood  Council  which  reports  to  the  General 
A.--.enibly.  World  food  problems  clearly  are 
of  central  Importance  to  the  United  States — 
both  for  humanitarian  reaaons  and  because 
they  have  direct  impact  on  otir  own  economic 
well-being. 

The  United  Nations  Di.r.,isler  Relief  Offi  e, 
to  which  I  earlier  referred.  Is  another  ac- 
tivity guided  and  supported  by  the  General 
Assembly.  We  believe  that  the  worldwide  co- 
ordination efforts  of  this  organization  can 
save  the  American  government,  and  thus  the 
American  taxpayer,  significant  sums  by  help- 
ing to  avoid  overlapping  or  duplicative  di  as- 
ter relief  efforts.  The  U.S.  has  alwa>-8  ro- 
s;Donded  generously  when  other  countries  are 
strucV:  by  natural  disaster,  as  recently  oc- 
curred in  Guatemala.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  The  functioning  of  the 
UN's  disaster  relief  coordination  effort  is  of 
real  practical  value  to  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  General  Assembly  also  ssrves 
as  tlie  only  truly  global  forum  for  promoting 
disarmament  agreements  which  are  in  our 
interests  and  the  broad  Interests  of  all  other 
nations.  Certain  negotiations,  like  tlie  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitations  Talks  (SALT),  must 
of  course  be  carried  out  by  the  nations  most 
directly  involved,  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR.  But 
there  are  other  vital  disarmament  area",  like 
the  current  effort  to  control  forms  of  warfare 
ba>;ed  upon  manipulation  of  man's  environ- 
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ment,  wfaleli  aboold  oMrtt  wide  tntarauitlonAl 
Bxxppat%  taml  parttislpaitton.  Tbrn  XMmawO.  As- 
sembly Hw  veotntay  awaaNld  ft  ^ntft  afrw- 
ment  prupo—d  by  tke  omted  Btetm.  Tto  Am- 
semMy^  •OKkiVUm  Kf  at  SMSHwry  put  of 
the  prooeaa  «C  miMmv\-a%  teoad  totemtJoiBl 
support  for  •  soand  treaty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  anoQieT  aspect  xA  the  Oenenl 
Assembly  which  I  ha-re  not  so  Tar  (Uaetnaad. 
That  Is  Its  Tde  as  a  uxdreraal  fottmi  todelwte 
basic  vlewpoluta,  to  dcrdop  ccnsenras  wlieu 
this  is  possible,  and  to  reg later  honest  dis- 
agreement. 

We  mtist  expect  to  encounter  serious  dif- 
ferences tn  point  of  view  amoi^  tbe  nearly 
150  countrlea  that  comprtse  tbn  Itaited  Ra- 
tions. These  dlflterences  do  not  derive  primar- 
ily from  hostatty  to  the  VBited  States, 
though  hostntty  Is  sometimes  a  factor.  More 
often  they  reflect  the  dlTeralty  of  interests 
among  countries  widely  differing  In  geog- 
raphy, state  of  development,  and  htotorlcal 
background.  Amid  such  diversity,  the  United 
States  wUl  not  always  have  its  way  and  in- 
deed It  rtiould  noit  expect  to.  What  la  Im- 
portant Is  that  countries  parsoe  ttMtr  dif- 
ferences In  a  spirit  of  mtrtual  respect  and 
that  they  stUl  attempt,  to  tbe  greatest  ex- 
tent iMSBlble,  to  agree  on  eowcrete  measures 
from  which  there  can  be  common  gam. 

Obvlouely,  these  pree^its  1um«  not  always 
been  followed  and  there  have  been  recent  in- 
stances when  countries  have  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  vigoroiB,  oonstruettve  debate  and 
have  attempted  to  estabBah  by  "parliamen- 
tary victories"  doctrtees  whldi  a  substantial 
part  of  tile  world  cannot  aoo^rt. 

But  even  whOTe  there  Is  ^aip  conflict.  It  is 
important  that  an  of  us  keep  In  mind  this 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  United  Katloos. 
It  Is  not  some  abstract  entity  called  the 
United  Nations  which  Is  responsible  for  dis- 
agreements or  kresponsible  and  confronta- 
tional acts. 

It  Is  Individual  countries  acting  througji 
their  representatives  which  make  deciilonB 
about  what  sbcmld  be  preposad,  axqipcrted, 
or  opposed  at  Bie  TTulted  KaBona.  In  this 
sense  the  United  Nations  is  but  a  mirror  of 
the  attltitdes  of  govemmetits  ttiroughout  the 
world. 

Certainly  any  parliamentary  body  can  dis- 
tort the  reflection  of  the  real  views  of  those 
represented.  9ar  example,  there  ts  no  doubt 
that  in  many  repreeentattonal  bodlea,  Includ- 
ing the  United  Nations,  the  extent  of  sup- 
port for  or  opposition  to  a  particular  proposal 
is  often  affected  by  old-iashMBM  "logroll- 
ing," or  by  whether  a  parttciklar  representa- 
tive desires  to  build  personal  support  for  an 
elected  ofllce  in  the  body.  Xa  general,  how- 
ever, the  Opinions  and  concerns  of  govern- 
ments are  mirrored  In  tfce  actions  of  their 
United  Nations  representatives. 

Let  us  keep  one  point  Ormly  in  mind :  the 
United  States  does  not  fear  vigorous  deibate. 
When  widespread  disagreement  about  an 
important  issue  exists,  it  is  In  our  Interest 
that  It  be  exposed  and  debated.  Tbe  reality 
of  differing  viewpoints,  differing  objectives, 
will  not  go  away  simply  because  countries 
may  find  It  expedient  In  one  form  or  another 
to  hold  back  in  expressing  their  opinions. 
Open  discussion  of  differing  viewpoints  is  an 
essential  first  step  towards  n^t^irtTig  progress 
in  understanding  the  full  dimensions  of  a 
problem,  the  Interests  at  stake,  and  in  iden- 
tifying and  enlarging  on  those  areas  where 
there  may  be  common  ground. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  welcome  or 
enjoy  hostile  or  exaggerated  attacks,  ^hen 
debate  Is  carried  on  In  an  Irresponsible  fash- 
ion, positions  can  harden  and  the  prospects 
for  accommodation  diminish.  We  will  there- 
fore work  In  every  way  to  encourage  sei4ous, 
responsible  debate,  while  forcefully  rebutting 
unwarranted  attacks  on  our  good  name.  But 
the  United  States  Is  a  strong  enough  coun- 
try, and  our  overall  record  of  past  construc- 
tive achievements  Is  Impressive  enough,  that 


we  naad  aot  ahitek  timidly  ftooM  iSa»  Cray — 
even  when  the  going  sets  laettsi  tom^. 

WHISE  WE  STAND 

I  have  already  dtscnssed  wtaoe  we  stand 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  main  sdbstanttve 
subjects  within  the  United  Nations  system. 
Am  I  have  Indicated,  we  beUeve  the  umted 
Nations  has  done,  and  is  continuing  to  do, 
reqmnslble  work  tn  many  areas  relating  to 
"TafntalnlnE  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity. We  also  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
is  doing  essential  work  on  many  economic 
and  social  issues.  What  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  now  is  where  we  stand  in  our  reinforced 
diplomatic  efforts  to  encourage  a  greater 
degree  of  re^MnsIblltty  and  genuine  coop- 
eraUon  among  all  countries  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Tba  United  States  has  for  some  time  been 
distressed  by  what  has  seemed  a  growing 
trend  towards  confrontation  withtn  the  UN 
system.  We  witnessed  an  acute  example  of 
this  confrontation  near^  two  years  ago  at 
the  6tai  Stpeclal  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. ZiUuiy  less  developed  and  nonallgned 
coqntrles  seemed  much  more  Interested  at 
that  Session  in  preserving  an  artificial  bloc 
unity  through  which  they  could  score  "vic- 
tories" over  the  industrial  world  than  In 
coming  to  grips  with  tlie  real  economic  issues 
at  stake.  We  were  distressed  not  solely  be- 
cause of  the  negative  political  ramifications 
of  tills  attitude  but  also  because  the  prac- 
tice of  ramming  through  "precooked",  con- 
frontational resolntlans  would  destroy  all 
poBSlbinty  of  practlcid  cooperation. 

Our  concern  led  us  to  begin  a  sustained 
effort  to  encourage  a  turning  away  from  con- 
frontation towards  cooperation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  a  series  of  major  state- 
ments during  1975  In  which  Ite  ^>elled  out 
with  utmost  clarity  that  countries  cannot 
have  tt  both  ways:  they  cannot  expeet  to 
challenge  and  confront  tis  In  some  arenas 
and  then  automatically  expect  our  full  co- 
operation in  oOmtb. 

And  we  did  much  more.  We  attempted  to 
demonstrate,  not  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary's  statements,  but  in  numerous 
diplomatic  representations,  ttiat  through  the 
praetloe  of  coapena.aa.  and  oonclliatlon, 
through  the  begtaming  ttf  genuine  dialogue. 
there  were  ctmcrete  gains  to  be  realized  by 
aU. 

Since  confrontation  seemed  to  have  reached 
a  peak  at  the  6th  Special  Session,  we  decided 
to  focus  special  effort  on  our  |»«parBtions 
for  the  7th  Special  Session  in  September  of 
last  year.  We  viewed  that  seaston  as  a  test 
oase,  to  see  whether  countries  would  negoti- 
ate rather  than  confront  in  the  Oenoml  As- 
semMy  when  we  ourselves  made  majw  efforts 
to  present  concrete  action  proposals. 

We  believe  this  effort  was  a  success,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  this  is  not  solely  a 
view  of  the  Administration,  but  also  one  that 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Congressional 
group  which  participated  m  the  ^[>ecial  Ses- 
sion. The  Congressional  advisors  reported 
tlutt  the  Session  "marks  a  significant  turn- 
ing point  in  U.S.  relations  with  the  develop- 
li^  countries  and  sets  the  stage  for  a  new 
era  of  economic  partnership  between  rich 
and  poor  nations."  They  also  said  that  the 
session  "eases  a  decade  of  confrontation  over 
how  to  narrow  the  widening  gap  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  control  of  global  resources." 
And  they  referred  to  "the  success  of  the  7th 
Special  Session  in  Creating  a  positive  dia- 
lague  and  an  atmosphere  of  negotiation  on 
North-South  issues." 

Shortly  after  these  encouraging  develop- 
ments were  taking  place,  however,  tbe  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  also  the  scene  of  some  ac- 
tions baaed  on  oonfrontation  and  political 
antagonism.  One  such  action  stood  out  at  tbe 
last  Oemeral  Assembly — the  resolution  equat- 
ing Ztonisan  and  racism. 

It  was  a  distressing  and  deplorable  resolu- 
tion which  we  know  to  be  wholly  unjustified. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  our  duty,  no  matter  bow 


to 


stnmgly  v»  <eal  about  that  resolution, 
assess  It  ofetfectivoly. 

The  first  thing  wbich  needs  to  be  said  is 
that  the  msnlntion  is  aot  ^"^'ig  «n  us,  or 
on  any  «tl>«r  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Iiike  most  <aensral  iiii>snhly  resolutioBs.  it  is 
merely  a  recommendation  As  Secretary  Kis- 
slager  has  said,  "Tbe  United  States  will  ig- 
nore Uais  vote,  pay  no  attwwtian  to  it." 

SeoQQd.  we  must  mcognlae  that,  through- 
oat  this  dcplomble  episode,  some  countries 
displayed  objacUvity  and  good  sense.  In  other 
words,  a  siihstantlsl  number  of  countries.  In- 
cluding many  from  tbe  llilrd  World,  refused 
to  be  bulldoaed  by  tbe  extremist  leadership. 
This  means  that  the  extremists  bad  no  iron 
gr^  on  all  votes  of  the  non-aligned.  True,  in 
the  end  the  numerical  vote  went  *e^Ti»t  us, 
bw^  in  the  long  run.  it  may  be  of  more  slg- 
nHWwnoe  that  bloc  solidarity  was  Iractored. 

Tblrd,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  are  the 
practical  oonsequences  of  tbe  Zionism  reso- 
lutionf  Is  it  likely  to  lead  to  the  exclusion 
of  Israel  Xrom  the  General  Assembly?  It 
should  be  recalled  that  some  UN  members  did 
try  last  year  to  begin  an  effort  to  exclude 
Israel.  Fcwtunately  the  eflort  was  thwarted. 
largely  because  many  African  and  non- 
aligned  countries  did  not  support  it.  Some  of 
the  countries  wiiich  were  »e»'"°*  expulsion 
did.  however,  support  tbe  resolution  equat- 
ing Zionism  and  racism.  They  have  said  that 
they  did  so  because  they  believed  it  repre- 
sented a  way  to  register  a  strong  protest  re- 
garding tbe  Palestinian  problem.  We  wm.  In 
any  event,  continue  as  we  have  in  the  pajst  to 
resist  with  the  utmost  seriousness  any  un- 
constitutional exclusion  of  a  member  of  tbe 
UN  from  General  Assembly  activities.  Such 
an  abuse  of  the  Charter  would  pose  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  viability  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole  and  call  fundamentally  into 
question  continuing  U.S.  support  and  partici- 
pation. 

Fourth,  will  there  be  other  consequences  of 
the  Zionism  resolution  affecting  the  work  of 
the  United  NatlMis?  Yes.  there  will  be.  Of 
most  immediate  significance,  the  Zionism 
rescdutlon  applies  to  other  recently  adopted 
resolutions  relating  to  the  Decade  for  Action 
to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  ZHscrlmlnation, 
which  was  launched  in  1973.  We  therefore 
decided  not  to  participate  in  this  activity. 
Recently  we  took  concrete  steps  to  Implement 
this  policy.  We  Instructed  our  representative 
at  'UNESCO  to  inform  the  Director  General 
that  we  would  not  participate  In  a  meeting 
of  experts  to  draft  a  UNESCO  declaration 
on  racism.  The  meeting  was  pbetponed. 

tJ.S.  POLICY  m  THE  FOTDBS 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss,  in  light  of  tliis 
review,  what  we  in  the  Administration  be- 
lieve should  be  the  American  approach  to 
participation  tn  tlie  United  Nations.  I  shai: 
do  so  first  in  terms  of  the  direct  positive 
steps  we  think  should  be  pursued  in  order 
to  advance  American  interests.  And  then  I 
would  lilce  to  outline  some  of  the  policies 
which  we  beUeve  it  would  be  contrary  or 
harmful  to  American  interests  to  adopt. 

First,  tbe  steps  we  intend  to  pursue: 

The  Administration  intends  to  continue 
to  support  In  an  effective,  vigorous,  and 
tough-minded  way,  all  of  those  programs  in 
the  United  Nations  which  offer  benefits  to 
tiie  Amerit^n  people.  As  I  think  I  have  dem- 
onstrated, there  are  programs  and  activities 
(rf  benefit  throughout  tiie  entire  system — in 
the  Security  Oonndi,  In  spcciallaed  agencies, 
in  many  tedinieal  and  ad  tmc  oonunittees 
and  In  the  General  ABsembly  ttaelf. 

We  will  continue  s^ectlvely  to  refuse  to 
participate  In  UN  activities  which  we  believe 
are  fundamentally  xmsound  or  grossly  Ir- 
responsible. An  Immediate  oonseqvence  of 
this  approach  is  our  decision,  eaitsed  by  the 
resolution  equating  Zionism  and  radsra,  not 
to  participate  in  the  decade  to  comibat  rac- 
ism. We  hope  that  our  Brm  .stand  will 
give  many  countries  serious  second  thoughts 
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about  the  wisdom  of  lotting  %  sltuatloa  de- 
velop In  wblcb  over  the  longer  term  they 
loee  more  tbftn  tbey  gain. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  have  Intenal- 
fled  our  efforts  to  Impreea  on  other  govern- 
ments that  standards  of  cooperation  and  re- 
straint largely  prevalent  In  the  conduct  of 
bilateral  relations  ahovild  also  prevail  tn 
multilateral  relations.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  counter  the  belief  that  at- 
tacks on  the  motivation  and  the  basic  good 
faith  of  the  US.  can  be  safely  and  inexpen- 
sively delivered  In  Inttrnatlonal  forums. 
While  we  welcome  honest  and  vigorous  de- 
bate over  Issues,  countries  should  not  be- 
lieve, without  any  concern  for  the  conse- 
quences, that  they  can  attack  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  UB.  m  behalf  of  some  abstract 
concept  of  group  solidarity,  particularly 
when  their  own  national  Interests  are  not 
Involved.  When  we  see  a  consistent  pattern 
of  hostility  toward  the  United  States,  un- 
justified by  any  reasonable  and  honest  dif- 
ferences of  policy,  we  will  consider  whether 
there  are  appropriate  direct  bilateral  re- 
sponses that  we  should  carry  out.  It  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  our  duty  In  any 
such  cases  to  keep  In  mind  the  practical 
balance  of  American  national  Interests. 

In  meetings  of  International  organization."?, 
and  particularly  in  the  General  Assemblv.  we 
will  continue  to  speak  out  firmly  and  force- 
fully In  behalf  of  American  Interests.  Tliere 
may  be  differences  of  Judgment  from  time  to 
time  on  precisely  how  this  may  best  be  done, 
but  basically  an  approach  of  vigor  and  can- 
dor on  our  part  strengthens  our  participation 
in  the  United  Nations.  Others  will  know  that 
we  care  more  about  the  work  of  the  UN  and 
aljout  their  opinions  when  we  take  the  time 
and  the  trouble  to  engage  ourselves  In  vig- 
orous give-and-take.  Moreover,  It  seems  clear 
that  such  an  approach  will  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  and  will  be 
import.int  for  maintaining  the  public  s  con- 
fidence m  our  work. 

To  strengthen  our  capacity  to  luterreUite 
effectively  o\ir  multilateral  and  bllnteral 
diplomacy,  the  Department  of  St  rite  has 
taken  Important  new  organlzat'onal  steps. 
We  have  established  within  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  .^flairs  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Multilateral  Atfalrs,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary'  of 
State.  The  ba.sic  responsibility  of  this  office 
Is  to  work  even  more  intensively  than  li;  the 
past  with  our  regional  b\ireaus  and  our  em- 
bassle.s  In  order  to  achieve  maximum  possi- 
ble support  from  other  coutitries  m  pursuing 
Usues  of  greatest  concern  to  the  United 
States.  The  overall  thru.st  ol  this  ettort  will 
be  to  Increase  our  effectiveness  In  persuading 
others  on  the  merits  oi  the  issues.  There  Is 
a  tremendous  Job  to  be  done  here.  We  need 
to  approach  governments  early.  We  need  to 
build  up  serious  and  frank  dialogues  with 
many  countries  which  continue  throughout 
the  year.  We  need  to  frame  our  arguments 
In  ways  which  are  most  meaningful  to  coun- 
tries with  dissimilar  backgrounds.  In  short, 
we  need  to  u«  all  opportunities,  both  in  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  contacts,  to  per- 
suade—to  biiil^  .1  cllmau-  oi  greuter  under- 
standing. 

In  addition  to  lhe.•^e  specihc  tinniediaie  ac- 
tions, we  are  taking  broader  long-range  ac- 
tions to  build  up  the  capability  of  the  per- 
.wnnel  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  to  perform  more  effectively 
in  advancing  Americ.in  Interests  in  mterna- 
tional  organizations.  We  are  tauUding  up  work 
on  multilateral  affairs  as  a  specialty.  To  be 
^iire  that  the  best  otflcers  are  attracted  to 
a-signments  in  multilateral  diplomacy,  we 
are  eitabllshlng  new  training  program.^  and 
designating  positions  In  our  embassies  to 
concentrate  on  multilateral  affairs  problems 
(in  a  year  round  basis.  The  success  of  all  of 
our  efforts  ixx  multilateral  affairs  ultimately 
Aill  depend  to  a  liurge  measure  on  the  tal- 
ents  >klll8,  and  training  of  our  personnel 


Let  me  discuss  now  certain  courses  of  ac- 
tion which  we  do  not  think  are  in  the  Ameri- 
can mterest: 

First,  withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations 
as  a  whole.  The  President  has  made  clear 
that  the  United  States  contmues  to  support 
the  United  Nations.  We  believe  that  the  or- 
ganization as  a  whole  serves  many  important 
American  Interests.  This  option  would  hurL 
not  help,  the  United  States. 

Second,  cessation  of  our  active  participa- 
tion In  the  General  Assembly.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  either  a  desirable  or  a  practical 
course  o:  action.  There  are  many  Assembly 
activities  which  are  beneficial  to  us  and 
many  which  are  intertwined  with  vital  ac- 
tivities in  other  forums  like  the  Security 
Council  For  us  to  cease  our  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  Assembly's,  work  would  de- 
prive us  of  an  influential  voice  on  such  Is-sues 
as:  the  funding  and  administration  of  peace- 
keeping operations:  the  planning  and  shap- 
ing of  important  International  conferences, 
like  the  World  Pood  Conference  and  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference;  the  development  of 
new  international  Institutions  like  the  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment: the  formulation  and  approval  of  the 
United  Nations  budget,  which  supports  such 
activities  as  international  drug  control  and 
worldwide  efforts  to  improve  the  envlron- 
meni. 

Third,  reduttion  in  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  UN's  budget.  This  also 
would  be  a  self-defeating  course.  We  have  a 
treaty  obligation  to  pay  our  assessed  con- 
tribution to  a  UN  budget  properly  adopted 
by  its  members  The  Administration  does  not 
Intended  to  disregard  the  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  certain  the 
Congress  would  agree.  But  even  if  this 
fundamental  consideration  were  not  present, 
it  would  still  serve  no  practical  purpose  to 
reduce  unilaterally  our  contribution.  There 
is  no  realistic  way  to  prevent  activities  which 
we  do  not  like  a*i  a  result  of  such  a  reduction. 
The  Soviet  Union  tried  this  course  when  It 
•.'.fused  to  pay  Its  assessments  for  UN  bonds 
required  to  relieve  financial  strains  arising 
out  of  UN  peacekeepmg  operations.  The  net 
result  was  not  to  stop  the  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, but  to  place  additional  burdens  on 
the  funding  of  all  activities  covered  by  the 
UN  budget.  We  .should  not  ourselves  consider 
reductions  which  would  only  have  the  im- 
pact of  making  '.t  harder  to  support  the 
many  activities  which  we  feel  are  beneficial. 
I  would  note  in  passmg  that  under  the  pres- 
ent u.%e.ssment  rates  the  United  States  Is 
treated  specially— and  favorably.  If  the  for- 
mula u.sed  for  calculating  the  dues  of  others, 
for  example,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Soviet  Union,  were  applied  strictly  to  the 
United  States,  we  would  pay  more  than  the 
25  percent  we  do  now.  A  great  many  coun- 
tries DOW  contrlb'ite  a  larger  share  of  their 
gross  national  product  to  the  United  Nations 
than  does  the  United  States. 

Poxirth.  cuttlnp;  off  U.S.  bilateral  assistance 
to  all  countries  which  supported  the  Zionism 
resolution  or  other  resolutions  which  were 
egrcyiously  Irresponsible  or  hostile.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  type  of  shotgun  approach 
would  harm  American  li:terests.  It  would  be 
playlne  into  the  hands  of  extremist  adver- 
saries for  us  to  la.sh  out  equally  at  all  who 
voted  for  the  Zionism  resolution,  without 
recognizing  Important  differences  in  under- 
lying situations  and  even  some  possible  dif- 
ferences In  motives.  In  short,  our  bilateral 
programs  serve  a  great  many  American  Inter- 
ests and  ore  carried  out  for  a  wide  and  com- 
plex variety  of  reasons.  We  should  not  sub- 
ordinate all  of  these  American  Interests  to  a 
single  vote,  no  matter  how  offensive,  on  a 
recommendatory  resolution  which  we  and 
many  other  members  mtend  to  disregard. 

Fifth,  reduction  of  US.  support  for  multi- 
lateral development  assistance,  especially 
through  the  UN  Development  Progrwn.  This 
a!^   would   be  contrary   to   American   Inter- 


ests. By  cutting  back  on  our  own  contribu- 
tions, we  would  be  lessening  slgnlflcaotty  ttk* 
money  available  for  many  close  friends  who 
benefit  from  UNDP  prognuns.  In  addition,  we 
would  be  lessening  the  assistance  available 
to  many  of  the  poorest  countries,  like  the 
drought-stricken  nations  in  Africa.  This  di- 
mension— that  some  aid  is  of  an  essentially 
htimanitarlan  character — also  argues  against 
proposals  to  cut  back  on  our  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance.  But  there  is  an  even  more 
fundamental  point  involving  the  calculation 
of  U.S.  interests.  We  do  not  support  UNDP 
as  a  favor  to  other  nations.  We  do  so  be- 
cause we  believe  It  Is  in  our  Interest. 
We  believe  that  the  development  efforts 
fostered  by  the  UNDP  and  other  multi- 
lateral programs  will  over  time  contribute  to 
creating  a  healthier  expanding  world  econ- 
omy— one  In  which  there  will  be  more  oppor- 
tunities for  American  business,  for  growing 
and  profitable  trade,  all  of  which  can  have 
the  consequence  of  greater  American  pros- 
perity. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hearing  provides  a  val- 
uable occasion  for  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  consider  together  Issues  of 
fundamental  Importance  to  the  American 
people.  The  breadth  of  our  Interests  involved 
comprehends  our  physical  security,  our  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  even  our  ability  to 
pursue  the  kind  of  way  of  life  which  we 
cherish. 

It  Is  clear  that  It  would  be  wrong,  even 
tragic,  to  take  only  a  short-range  view  of 
individual  activities  within  the  United  Na- 
tions system.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  com- 
mented last  year  In  Pittsburgh,  "we  also  will 
keep  In  mind  that  we  have  long-term  obliga- 
tions, and  that  we  will  not  be  driven  by  the 
emotions  of  the  day."  All  of  ua.  I  submit, 
must  make  every  conceivable  effort  to  keep 
our  sights  fixed  on  our  Itu^er,  long-range 
goals. 

We  win  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  ever  expe- 
rience In  any  continuing  body,  domestic  or 
international,  a  steady  and  straight  graph  of 
successes  or  failures.  There  will  be  ups  and 
downs.  We  have  recently  experienced  a  seri- 
ous low  point.  But  we  have  also  experienced 
.some  points  that  are  very  high  Indeed.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  outstanding  Ameri- 
can success  at  the  7th  Special  Session  on 
International  economic  cooperation.  We  do 
not  exclude  that  other  high  points,  other 
succeb:ies,  are  possible.  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  they  are.  But  we  can  achieve  them,  not 
by  withdrawing,  but  by  participating— by 
staying  and  fighting  for  what  we  know  to 
be  right. 

We  win  not  Ignore  our  difflctiltles.  We  will 
not  pretend  that  we  have  not  had  setbacks  — 
because.  Indeed,  we  have.  But  equally,  we  in 
the  Administration,  and  we  hope  and  trust 
that  this  is  true  of  Americans  generally,  will 
not  give  up  In  a  fight  where  there  are  Im- 
portant and  fundamental  grvlns  to  be  made 
for  our  country. 

And  we  must  maintaiu  historical  perspec- 
tive. Since  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
some  30  years  ago  at  San  Francisco,  the  world 
has  witnessed  fundamental  changes  which 
no  one  could  have  predicted. 

Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  United  Nations  20Lh  anmver- 
sary.  shortly  before  his  death,  described  the 
situation  this  way:  "In  the  bright  glow  of 
1946  too  many  looked  to  the  United  Nations 
for  the  full  and  final  answer  to  world  peace. 
And  In  retrospect  that  day  may  seem  to 
have  opened  with  the  hint  of  a  false  dawn. 

"Certainly  we  have  learned  the  hard  way 
how  elusive  Is  peace — how  durable  Is  man's 
destructive  drive — how  \arious  are  the  forms 
ot  his  aggressions. 

"Wa  have  learned,  too,  how  distant  Is  the 
dream  of  those  better  standards  of  life  in 
larger  freedom— how  qualified  our  capacity 
to  practice  tolerance — how  conditional  our 
clalm>j  to  the  dlfnlty  and  worth  of  the  hii- 
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man  •  person — ^how  reserved  our-  respect  "for 
the  obligations  of  law." 

He  then  described  the  changes  taking  place 
In  the  world : 

"Already  science  and  technology  are  In- 
teE;rating  our  world  into  an  open  workshop 
v.here  each  new  invention  defines  a  new 
task,  and  reveals  a  shared  Interest,  and  In- 
vites yet  another  conunon  venture. 

"Ill  our  sprawling  workshop  of  the  world 
community,  nations  are  Joined  In  co-opera- 
tive endeavor:  improving  soils  .  .  .  purify- 
ing water  .  .  .  harnessing  rivers  .  .  .  eradl- 
ctting  disease  .  .  .  feeding  children  .  .  .  dif- 
fusing knowledge  .  .  .  spreading  technology 
.  .  .  surveying  resources  .  .  .  lending  capital 
.  .  .  probing  the  seas  .  .  .  forecasting  the 
weather  .  .  .  settmg  standards  .  .  .  develop- 
ing law  .  .  .  and  working  away  at  a  near 
Infinitude  of  down-to-earth  tasks — ^tasks  for 
which  science  has  given  us  the  knowledge, 
and  technology  has  given  us  the  tools,  and 
common  sense  has  given  us  the  wit  to  per- 
ceive that  common  interest  impels  us  to 
conunon  enterprise. 

"Common  enterprise  is  the  pulse  of  world 
community — the  heartbeat  of  a  working 
peace  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  find  no  words  that 
better  express  my  own  view  of  the  United 
Nations  than  those  spoken  by  this  great 
American  on  that  occasion: 

"We  support  the  United  Nations;  and  we 
shall  work  in  the  future — as  we  have  worked 
in  the  past — to  add  strength,  and  Influence, 
and  permanence  to  all  that  the  Organization 
stands  for  In  this,  our  tempestuous,  tor- 
mented, talented  world  of  diversity  In  which 
all  men  are  brothers  and  all  brothers  are 
somehow,  wondrously,  different — save  in 
their  need  for  peace." 


WORLD      MILITARY      AND      SOCXAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
a  few  minutes  to  discuss  a  subject  which 
must  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  individ- 
uals— the  spiraUng  upward  curve  of  the 
worlds  military  budgets  and  interna- 
tional arms  traffic.  It  is  certainly  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  these  massive 
expenditures  contribute  Importantly  to 
inflation  and  a  deterioration  of  social 
and  economic  standards  throughout  the 
world. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  arms  race 
has  recently  been  completed  by  Ruth 
Leger  Sivard,  former  Chief  Economist 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  in  a  report  entitled  "World 
Military  and  Social  Expenditures  1976," 
published  by  WMSE  Publications  of 
Leesburg,  Va.  According  to  her  findings, 
despite  the  economic  recession,  world- 
wide mihtary  spending  in  1975  continued 
an  uninterrupted  upward  curve. 

The  production  of  weapons  is  now 
among  the  largest  industries  in  the  world, 
with  the  annual  figure  now  approach- 
ing $70  billion  for  new  arms  alone. 
Worldwide,  Ms.  Sivard  estimates  total 
military  expenditures  approaching  $300 
billion  annually. 

A  comparison  with  educational  and 
health  spending  shows  the  loss  this  rep- 
resents to  the  world.  Almost  as  much 
was  spent  on  arms  as  for  education,  but 
one-half  of  the  school-age  children  still 
do  not  go  to  school.  Par  more  was  spent 
on  arms  than  on  health,  although  in  de- 
veloping countries  there  are  still  only 
three  physicians  per  10,000  persons,  com- 
pared with  19  per  10,000  in  the  developed 
world. 


Us.  81vsa>d  urges  a  recognittoi  ci  the 
need  to  reorder  our  priorltleB.  Her  re- 
port is  well-reseached  and  highly  taxfor- 
mative.  and  I  strongly  recommend  It  to 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary and  highlights  sections  of  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTMMAEY 

An  arms  rase  out  of  control  now  com- 
mands close  to  $300  biUlon  In  public  funds 
yesLTly.  In  addition  to  the  growing  potential 
for  cataclysmic  destruction,  the  arms  build- 
up represents  an  immediate  and  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  world  economy.  It  Is  destructive 
whether  or  not  the  weapons  are  put  to  use  in 
war.  It  contributes  to  Inflation,  retards  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  diverts 
resources  urgently  needed  for  human  weU- 
belng.  Until  It  can  be  put  under  control  It 
undermines  the  national  and  International 
security  which  it  Is  Intended  to  protect. 

Tne  uiunet  needs  of  society  stand  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  record  spendmg  for  arms  and 
armies.  Economic  growth  has  stopped,  wors- 
ening the  plight  of  hundreds  of  mllUons 
who  live  at  the  margin  of  existence.  There 
Is  hunger  throughout  the  world.  Half  the 
world's  school-age  children  are  not  yet  at- 
tending school;  one-third  of  the  adults  are 
Illiterate.  Qovernments  spend  two-thirds 
more  for  military  force  than  for  the  health 
care  of  4  billion  people.  Much  could  be  done 
to  promote  economic  and  social  progress,  and 
reduce  the  root  causes  of  conflict,  through 
cooperative  International  effort.  So  far  that 
effort  Is  dwarfed  by  the  intense  competition 
for  arms. 

HiGKUGHTS 

Deepening  recession  has  not  curbed  the 
world  arms  race.  Military  spending  continues 
at  a  rate  previously  unknown  In  peacetime. 

In  a  world  of  enormotis  economic  potential, 
the  number  of  people  tmable  to  attend 
school,  to  read  or  write,  to  see  a  doctor,  to 
have  a  mlnlmimi  diet  for  health,  is  contin- 
ually grovrtng  larger. 

The  militarization  of  the  world  economy 
Is  more  pronounced.  It  Is  now  marked  by  the 
siHvad  of  modem  military  technology  and 
of  the  arms  producing  industry  into  some 
of  the  least  developed  areas  of  the  globe. 

The  government  of  developing  countries 
In  total  devote  as  much  public  revenue  to 
military  programs  as  to  education  and  health 
care  combined. 

The  tempo  of  military  growth  Is  rising 
faster  In  the  developing  world,  but  it  is  still 
a  handful  of  industrialized  states  that  de- 
termine the  technology,  spend  most  of  the 
world's  military  budget,  and  foster  the  spread 
of  arms. 

Despite  the  crisis  of  economic  need  through- 
out the  world,  the  richer  countries  spend 
more  for  the  military  than  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  poorer  countries. 

The  U.S.  and  U.S.SJt.  together  account  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  world's  military  expendi- 
tures and  for  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  arms 
trade;  they  have  more  military  force  than  all 
other  nations  combined. 

Although  first  in  military  strength,  the 
superpowers  rank  lower  than  many  other 
nations  in  Indicators  of  social  well-being. 

The  $60-$70  billion  a  year  spent  on  arms 
procurement  makes  munitions  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  world. 

World  military  expenditures  average  $12,330 
per  soldier,  public  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion $219  per  school-age  child. 

The  cost  of  the  existing  stockpile  of  weap- 
ons In  the  world  is  estimated  at  more  than 
twice  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  all 
maniifacturlng  Industry  in  the  United 
States. 


With  iavestznent  in  capital  maA  kmnan  n- 
Bouroas  laggtns.  woM  ONP.CtUa  te  keep  pace 
vltli  ilifng  populatkMl  and  the  populattan 
Its^  goffers  Xtom  tinderdCTeliotpiiienU 


MR.  BERGMAN  PLEADS  GUILTY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
while  ago  the  media  reported  that  Ber- 
nard Bergman,  a  major  figure  in  the 
nursing  home  industry  in  New  York  and 
nationwide,  had  pleaded  guilty  to  charges 
of  defrauding  the  medicaid  program  of 
$1.2  million. 

Mr.  Bergman  has  also  pledged  to  co- 
operate with  State  and  Federal  prose- 
cutors in  their  continuing  investigation 
of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  nursing  home 
field. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  Mr.  Moss,  participated 
in  the  investigatory  efforts  which  culmi- 
nated in  Mr.  Bergman's  plea.  The  sub- 
committee conducted  3  days  of  hearings 
last  January  which  focused  primarily 
on  Mr.  Bergman's  operations. 

I  believe  exposure  and  successful  pros- 
ecution of  those  who  would  defraud  the 
public  at  the  expense  of  the  elderly  and 
infirm  who  require  nursing  care  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  drive  tiie  fast-buck 
artists  from  the  field.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Long-Term  Care,  because  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  persistence  of  its  chairman 
and  of  the  talented  and  hard-working 
staff  he  has  assembled,  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  this  process  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Bergman's  plea  is  only  the  latest 
bit  of  evidence  of  its  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
tiiat  newspaper  reports  concerning  Mr. 
Bergman's  plea  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in   tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1976] 

Bexgman  Pleads  Gtm-TY  to  a  RLATm  in 

Medicaid  and  Bribing  Blumenthal 

(By  John  L.  Hess) 

Bernard  Bergman,  the  nursing  home  pro- 
motor,  pleaded  guilty  yesterday  to  a  $1.2 
million  Iitedlcaid  fraud  and  a  new  charge — 
the  bribery  of  Albert  H.  Blumenthal,  the 
Assembly  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Blumenthal,  who  was  indicted  last 
Dec.  5  on  charges  of  perjury  regarding  his 
use  of  Influence  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Bergman, 
was  arraigned  on  a  superseding  indictment 
that  alleged  receipt  of  bribes  and  miscon- 
duct, as  well.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  called 
the  charges  "absolutely  false"  and  said  he 
would  keep  his  post  as  majority  leader. 

In  Albany,  colleagues  of  Mr.  Blumenthal  s 
expressed  support  and  concern,  but  indi- 
cated that  he  would  probably  be  under  In- 
creasing pressure  to  resign  as  majority  lead- 
er. (Page  36.] 

"Before  I  step  down,"  the  Assemblyman 
said  In  Albany  last  evening,  "I'U  put  Joe 
Hynes  in  jail."  He  described  Mr.  Hynes  as 
"a  prosecutor  gone  mad,  willing  to  bribe  a 
confessed  thief." 

MILESTONE    IN    PROSECTmON 

The  morning's  proceedings,  in  Federal  smd 
state  courts  in  Foley  Square,  were  a  result 
of  complex  plea  bargaining  between  Mr. 
Bergman,  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
special  state  prosecutor  for  nursing  homes, 
Charles  J.  Hvnes. 
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Mr.  amman  kgVMA,  along  wtth  Ms  tua- 

Uy  to  ooopevmt*  tvHf  wlA  gnrntr-frnj  yi»- 
ceedlngB  acatnst  o«kem«  aad  te  pi— d«d 
guuty    to   ciliMtii   bearlBg   •   mckxtanuiB    of 

eight  years  In  pilaoQ.  In  rstum,  the  prose- 
cutors agreed  to  dismiss  Indictments  against 
his  son  Stasley  and  to  ^rrnnX  the  famfly 
uruikunlty  froiu  lurthai  [uroeecutlon  for  past 
nursing-home  activities. 

The  gunty  pleas  marked  a  milestone  In 
rae  prooectttlon  of  Medicaid  fraud,  and  the 
bribery  charge  marked  a  torn  for  the  worse 
in  the  troubled  affairs  of  the  New  York  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Mr.  Bergman  was  the  key  figure  In  the 
nursing-home  investigations  tliat  began  18 
months  ago.  A  prominent  conunuulty  leaxier. 
he  was  described  as  the  head  of  a  nursing- 
home  empire  that  had  a  long  history  of 
fraud  and  atrose  of  patients.  Several  agen- 
cies spent  long  months  looking  into  allega- 
tions of  bis  tise  of  influence  with  top  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  in  the  state. 
rNVEsncATioN  conthttjxs 

"The  Investigation  Into  Improper  political 
activity  in  the  nuralng-home  Industry  U 
conttnulng."  Mr.  Hynea  said  in  announcing 
yeeterday'B  developmmte.  Tbe  comment  was 
pointed  up  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the 
part  of  bis  chief  assistant,  H6ward  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  told  Justice  Aloyslus  Mella  in 
State  Supreme  Court  that  his  offlce  was  mov- 
ing to  dismiss  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Berg- 
man's son  "because  the  state  believes  that 
Stanley  Stelngut . ." 

An  aide  pttlled  Mr.  Wilson's  arm,  and  Mr. 
Wllaon  said  he  had  meant  to  say  that  Stanley 
Bergman  had  played  a  minor  role  lu  tbe 
fraud  conspiracy,  at  his  father's  orders. 

Mr.  Stelngut,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Is  the  most  powerful  Democrat  in  the  Legis- 
lature. He  is  already  under  indictment  on  a 
charge  at  influence  peddling  and  has  testi- 
fied to  a  long  relationship  with  Mr.  Berg- 
man, including  the  receipt  of  some  Insurance 
business  from  him  and  the  arrangement  of 
meetings  with  Mr.  Bergman  and  Mayor 
Beame. 

The  Speaker  at  first  denied,  then  said  lie 
could  not  recall,  having  asked  Assemblyman 
Andrew  J.  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Temporary 
State  Commission  on  Living  Costs  and  the 
Economy,  not  to  investigate  the  Bergman 
homes.  Witnesses  to  the  alleged  conversa- 
tions have  testified  before  a  .special  grand 
jury. 

According  to  uncontested  testimony.  Mr. 
Stelngut's  legislative  counsel,  C.  Daniel  Chill, 
asked  Assemblyman  Blumenthal  In  early  1971 
to  help  Mr.  Bergman  have  the  granting  of 
a  license  to  the  new  Park  Crescent  Nursing 
Home  expedited.  The  home  was  on  87th 
Street  at  Riverside  Drive. 

Ml-.  Blumenthal  called  a  State  Health  De- 
partment official,  who  arranged  a  meeting  in 
Albany  in  April  1971.  According  to  the  of- 
ficials who  were  there,  they  told  the  As- 
semblyman that  they  opposed  granting  a 
license  to  Mr.  Bergman  on  the  ground  that 
conditions  In  his  Towers  Nursing  Home  were 
atrocious.  They  said  Mr.  Blumenthal  had 
replied  that  he  had  vi.sited  the  Towers  and 
found  conditions  good. 

Mr.  Blumenthal  testified  at  hearings  that 
the  meeting  had  concerned  chiefly  structural 
deficiencies  at  the  Park  Crescent  and  that 
Mr.  Bergman  had  done  the  only  talking  in 
ills  defense.  It  was  on  this  testimony  that 
the  Assemblyman  was  Indicted  last  Decem- 
ber oa  a  perjury  charge. 

BASIS  OF  INDICTMENT 

In  court  yesterday,  Mr.  Bergman  said  he 
had  not  attended  the  meeting  lu  question, 
t'.ius  supporting  one  count  of  the  indict- 
ment. He  atUed  that  when  he  bad  asked  Mr. 
BTrrmenthal  for  h^p,  the  Assemblyman  pro- 
posed that  he  sponsor  a  Job-tralning  pro- 


llie  nfenncs  was  to  •  cttjrwlde  federally 
8uh«tr11—a  manpowar  ptrngnm.  Am  prerloualy 
reportad.  Mr.  BargiBan  panuaded  the  indus- 
try-union  gzoup  In  chmrgp  to  subcontract  a 
portion  of  It  to  the  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  tbe  Assemblyman 
had  helped  to  organize  and  which  he  served 
as  counsel. 

The  Training  and  Development  Corpora- 
tion program  was  begun  after  ttK  Park  Cres- 
cent received  its  license  and  had  received 
$76,300  by  the  time  it  ended,  prematurely, 
seven  months  later.  Mr.  Blumenthal  has  tes- 
tified that  development  corporation  paid  him 
94,000  in  legal  fees,  of  which  he  attributed 
$2,000  to  the  Bergman -sponsored  project. 

The  new  element  yesterday  was  Mr.  Berg- 
man's statement  that  the  propo.sal  had  been 
made  to  him  in  reply  to  his  request  for  Mr. 
Blumenthal's  help  and  that  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal had  expedited  bis  license. 

The  Indictment  said  also  that  the  Assem- 
blyman bad  "made  false  representations  in 
support  of  Bernard  Bergman's  application 
as  to,  among  other  things,  Bernard  Bergman's 
character  and  competence  to  operate  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  failed  to  disclose  his  own 
financial  and  personal  Interest  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

Following  Mr.  Blumenthal's  arraignment 
la  Criminal  Court,  the  Assemblyman  told  a 
questioner:  "If  that's  what  Dr.  Bergman 
said,  I'm  afraid  Dr.  Bergman's  a  liar."  He 
read  a  statement  saying: 

"Tbe  charges  are  absolutely  false  and  I  am 
Innocent.  On  the  very  day  that  the  special 
prosecutor  was  to  respond  to  our  motion  to 
dismiss  a  defective  indlctnaeut,  he  conceded 
Its  defects.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  save  his 
case,  be  substituted  a  new  and  equally  de- 
fective indictment  in  its  place.  That  charge, 
coming  from  a  self-coiife-ssed  thief,  should 
be  Judged  on  Its  face." 

"Before  we  finish  this  case,"  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal told  a  reporter,  "there"  a  lot  of  people 
going  to  have  to  answer  questions."  He  did 
not  explain. 

PLEADS     TO     V£.     CUASCE 

Earlier,  Mr.  Bergman  appeared  before  Fed- 
eral Judge  Marvin  B.  Frankel  to  plead  guilty 
to  conspiracy  to  defraad  the  Ooveriunent 
and  conspiracy  to  file  fraudulent  tax  returns. 
Both  counts  Involved  doctoring  the  records 
of  the  Towers  Nursing  Home  to  obtain  un- 
warranted Medicaid  payments  totaling  tl.2 
million  and  to  conceal  the  profits  of  a  hidden 
partnership  that  owned  the  operation. 

The  64-year-old  promoter,  his  pale  and 
puffy  features  framed  by  blaclc  skullcap  and 
black  suit,  spoke  In  a  voice  so  low  that  the 
small  audience  had  to  strain  forward  to  hear 
him.  He  replied  with  brief  affirmatives  as  the 
Judge  led  him  through  a  long  questioning 
designed  to  assure  that  he  understood  the 
consequences  of  his  plea  and  the  nature  of 
the  agreement  with  the  prosecutors. 

Judge  Frankel  quietly  emphasized  that 
the  indictment  added  up  to  a  maximum  sen- 
tence of  eight  years  in  prison  and  $15,000  In 
fines  and  that  he  was  n\aklng  no  promises 
and  had  "no  basis  for  knowing  what  the  sen- 
tence will  be." 

He  granted  the  defendant  what  he  called 
an  unusual  privilege  of  reading  a  statement. 
In  it.  Mr.  Bergman  admitted  the  truth  of 
the  charges,  but  said  that  his  accountant. 
Samuel  Dachowltz,  had  not  told  him  what  he 
was  doing  to  defraud  Medicaid. 

"The  court  Is  more  interested  In  what 
you  did  know,"  the  Judge  said,  stressing  the 
word  "did."  He  then  drew  from  Mr.  Bergman 
an  admission  that  he  had  learned  what  Mr. 
I>achowitz  was  doing. 

"Didn't  you  know  that  that  was  a  grossly 
Improper  thing  to  do?"  the  judge  demanded. 

"Tes,"  Mr.  Bergman  replied. 

The  Judge  referred  to  a  letter  oif  agreement 
signed  early  yesterday  by  Mr    Bergman  and 


the  Federal  and  state  proMcoton,  and  mikaA 
the  defendant  to  summarlBS  It  la  kk  own 
words. 

"The  main  part  of  the  agreement  la  that 
I'm  to  cooperate  and  tell  sD  I  know,"  Mr. 
Bergman  said. 

"I  take  it  that  you  have  a  hope  that  useful 
testimony  will  be  htipful  hers,"  the  judge 
said  In  an  allusion  to  the  sentencing. 

"Tes,"  Mr.  Bergman  replied. 

"That's  a  reasonable  hope,"  the  judge  said, 
"but  there  are  no  promtses." 

When  the  judge  asked  whether  there  had 
been  any  understandings  other  than  those 
in  the  written  agreements,  Mr.  Bergman  held 
a  whispered  consultation  with  his  counsel, 
Nathan  Lewln,  and  then  said  that  the  prose- 
cutors had  promised  to  tell  the  cotnt  that 
many  things  said  about  him  In  the  press 
and  at  hearings  were  "untrue." 

miKXD    TO    llAMT    HOK£S 

Among  these,  he  cited  the  statement  that 
he  headed  a  syndicate,  and  be  repeated: 
"Two  nursing  homes  I  was  Involved  in,  and 
no  more." 

Various  agencies  have  formally  linked 
mere  than  20  homes  In  New  York  State  alMie 
to  the  Bergman  family.  A  company  be  con- 
trolled owned  36  in  other  states.  Same  re- 
ports have  put  the  total  of  Bergman-Unked 
homes  at  more  than  100. 

Mr.  I^ewln  said  Mr.  Bergman  was  giving 
his  own  interpretation  of  a  promles  by  the 
prosecutors  to  give  the  court  a  full  report 
on  the  Bergman  operattons  before  sentenc- 
ing. 

After  his  plea  of  guilty.  Mr.  Bergman  went 
up  the  street  to  the  Criminal  Court  building 
to  go  through  much  the  same  proceeding  be- 
fore Justice  Mella.  It  was  noted  ttiat  the 
bribery  charge  bore  a  maximum  sentence  of 
four  years,  but  the  prosecutor  said  he  would 
recommend  that  any  sentence  be  concur- 
rent with  the  Federal  one.  Tbe  judge  warned, 
however,  that  he  had  made  no  commitment. 

The  agreement  with  the  prosecutors  pro- 
vided that  the  Bergmans  would  repay  all 
money  found  to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud 
and  would  be  "forthright,  honest  and  com- 
pletely truth/ul"  In  repljrlng  to  questions.  It 
would  be  nullified  if  the  prosecutor  deter- 
mined that  this  condition  had  been  violated. 

In  return,  tbe  Bergman  family  was  prom- 
ised Immunity  from  further  prosecutions  for 
prior  actions,  "unless  such  acts  Involve  vio- 
lence or  the  sale  of  narcotics."  TTils  did  not 
apply  to  a  pending  indictment  of  Mr.  Berg- 
man In  a  real -estate  fraud. 

The  prosecutors  and  Mr.  Bergman  had 
agreed  on  the  identity  of  the  family  mem- 
bers concerned,  but  they  were  not  named.  A 
son-in-law,  Amram  Kass,  has  figured  as  a 
key  agent  of  Mr.  Bergman  In  many  tran.sac- 
tions. 

Senten'^iug  was  set  in  both  courts  for  June 
14. 

There  was  some  question  whether  the 
Blumenthal  trial,  at  which  Mr.  Bergman 
would  be  a  witness,  could  take  place  by  that 
date.  On  his  Dec.  5  indictment,  the  Aasem- 
blynian  obtained  an  extension  of  the  45-day 
period  for  pretrial  motions,  and  the  trial 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  before  April  if 
the  Indictment  had  not  been  superseded. 

The  Assemblyman,  who,  like  Mr.  Bergman, 
was  freed  on  his  own  recognizance,  faces 
maximum  sentences  of  seven  years  in  the 
perjury  case  four  years  on  the  bribery  count 
and  one  year  on  the  misconduct  count. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  19761 
Bergman  Bscame  Involved  in  Nussinc 
HOMSS  m  1939 
(By  Edith  Evans  Asbiu-y> 
Bernard  BM'gman.  who  pleaded  guilty  yes- 
terday to  a  $l.a  mmion  Medicaid  fraud,  first 
became  involved  with  nvu^ing  homes  in  1939, 


when  he  took  a  post  as  rabbi  at  tbe  Home  at 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  <^  Jamei,  a  nursing 
home  on  Kast  lath  Strset. 

Tbe  owners  of  tlia  hrame,  JoMpli  Halpflm 
and  his  wife,  Mollle,  w«i«  cbaimad  by  blm, 
and  he  moved  into  the  management  of  the 
home. 

Mr.  Halpem  died  In  1948  and  his  widow 
two  years  later,  and  they  bequsatlied  to  him 
the  bulk  of  their  $60,000  estate. 

Mrs.  Halpem's  sister  oontastwl  the  will  and 
the  case  was  settled  In  1949  wltli  Mr.  Berg- 
man receiving  (Sfi.OOO.  He  l^t  the  Bast  12th 
Street  ntirslng  home  the  same  yaar,  amid 
charges  of  management  Irregularities  that 
were  investigated  by  the  District  Attorney 
but  not  brought  to  court. 

Mrs.  Halpem  had  also  willed  Mr.  Berg- 
man her  half  Interest  In  the  OUnvllle  Nurs- 
ing Home  In  the  Bronx.  This  plus  the  $25,000 
from  Mrs.  Halpem's  estate  and  money  txom 
a  second  mortgage  on  a  home  he  owned  on 
East  11th  Street,  apparently  formed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  nursing-home  empire  that, 
in  1B73,  was  worth  $24  mlllton,  according  to 
Mr.  Bergman's  accountant. 

CAMS  TO  rrj3.  IN  1933 

Bernard  Bergman  came  to  this  country 
from  Hungary  In  1923  at  the  age  of  12.  His 
stepfather,  Isak  Lelfer,  a  rabbi,  and  bis 
mother,  Oitel,  had  come  to  the  United  States 
the  previous  yaar,  established  a  home  In 
Brooklyn  and  then  sent  for  Bernard  and  his 
three  sisters,  all  children  of  Schlomo  Berg- 
man, who  bad  died  in  1916. 

Rabbi  Lelfer  and  Oitel  later  had  three 
daughters  and  a  son  born  here.  Some  of  these 
ststci-s  and  half-sisters  and  their  husbands 
are  In  the  nursing-home  business  today. 

In  1933,  when  Bernard  Bergman  was  22 
years  old,  he  and  his  parents  closed  the  doors 
of  the  heavily  mortgaged  school  and  syna- 
gogue Rabbi  l«lfer  had  been  operating  and 
left  for  Jerusalem.  Two  years  later  the  prop- 
erty, at  135  South  Ninth  Street,  was  fore- 
closed. 

While  abroad,  Mr.  Bergman  married  the 
former  Anne  Weiss  and  wbm  ordained  a  rabbi. 
He  returned  to  New  York  and  took,  the  rab- 
binical post  at  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Israel. 

Ten  years  later,  while  operating  the  OUn- 
ville  home,  he  became  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  Yiddish  daily.  The  Jewish  Morning 
Journal. 

(The  OUnvlUe  nursing  home  closed 
"voluntarily"  in  January  1975,  when  Mr. 
Bergman  was  already  under  Investigation. 
Its  owner  was  listed  as  Yetta  Braunstein,  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Bergman's.) 

As  he  built  his  nursing-home  business, 
Mr.  Bergman  also  developed  friendships  with 
religious  and  political  leaders. 

In  May,  1942,  while  he  was  still  at  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Israel,  the  32-year- 
old  rabbi  was  Invited  by  his  Congressman, 
Arthur  G.  Klein,  to  give  an  Invocation  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  broadened  his  political  acquaintance- 
8hip.s  at  religious  meetings,  fund-raising 
events  and  dinners  and  developed  a  public 
role  as  a  philanthropist  and  Orthodox  leader. 

In  this  manner.  Mr.  Bergman  became  the 
public  friend  of  political  figures  In  both 
major  parties  He  also  financed  the  Miz- 
rachl  Religious  Zionists  of  America,  an  orga- 
nization he  has  headed. 

Mr.  Bergman,  as  recent  investigations  dis- 
closed, had  access  to,  or  could  make  use  of 
the  infiuence  of,  high  officials,  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Governor's  office. 

Thus,  unfavorable  inspection  reports 
tended  to  Ije  forgotten,  rate  increases  were 
granted  despite  objections  and  licenses  to 
operate  were  not  revoked  despite  recom- 
mendations for  revocation. 

IDENTIFICATION    DlrFICTJI.T 

Health  Department  employees  knew  which 
were  the  Bernard  Bergman  homes,  although 


iiiTeatlgaton  looking  Into  the  Intricacies  of 
the  Bergman  enq;>lie  had  a  hard  time  Identi- 
fying them  by  examining  official  documents. 

By  the  mid  ION'S,  Mr.  Bergman  was  In- 
vohrad  with  a  group  of  small  nursing  homes, 
many  Uoensed  to  or  otherwise  Involving  rela- 
tives. Including  his  wife. 

In  1960,  city  investigators  reported  that 
Mr.  Bergman  had  direct  family  interests  in 
at  least  18  private  nursing  homes  and  had 
some  connection  as  a  promote  with  most 
of  the  88  that  then  served  welfare  patients. 
BiB  worth  at  that  time  was  estimated  at  $10 
million. 

Mr.  Bergman  took  full  advantage  of  the 
Medicaid  boom  in  nursing  homes  that  began 
in  1966,  and  by  1973  his  worth  was  estimated 
at  $24  mUUon. 

As  late  as  January  1975  in  an  interview 
published  in  Algemeiner,  a  Yiddish  weekly, 
Mr.  Bergman  denied  having  an  empire,  insist- 
ing he  owned  only  two  nursing  homes,  the 
Park  Crescent  in  Manhattan  and  tbe  Oxford 
Nursing  Home  in  Brooklyn.  He  said  reports  of 
his  wealth  were  wrong.  "I'm  not  a  poor  man, 
but  I'm  not  a  millionaire,"  he  said. 

However,  investigations  by  state  officials 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
Florida,  and  by  a  United  States  Senate  sub- 
committee, disclosed  a  different  picture. 

They  show  Mr.  Bergman  linked  through 
family  members,  business  associates  and  a 
public  corporation  to  more  than  70  homes  In 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

Tbe  public  corporation  is  Medic  Home  En- 
terprises, which  Mr.  Bergman  organized  in 
1965,  and  which  controls  36  nursing  homes 
along  the  East  Coast.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  sued  in  Federal  District 
Court  here  last  December  to  make  Mr.  IBerg- 
man  "disgorge"  $143,600  that  he  allegedly 
had  obtained  under  false  pretenses.  It  also 
asked  that  Mr.  Bergman  and  five  associates 
be  permanently  enjoined  from  ftirther  viola- 
tions of  the  securities  laws. 

Other  charges  pending  against  Mr.  Berg- 
man were  brought  by  State  Attorney  General 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  accusing  him  of  defraud- 
ing the  state  and  Investors  during  the  con- 
version of  a  $17  million  apartment  house  in 
West  New  York,  NJ.,  into  a  cooperative. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  12,  1976] 
Bernard  Bergman  Pleads  Guiltt 
Bernard  Bergman,  a  New  York  nursing 
home  operator,  pleaded  guilty  to  federal 
charges  of  conspiring  to  defraud  Medicaid  of 
$1J2  million  and  to  state  charges  of  bribing 
Albert  Blumenthal,  Democratic  leader  in  the 
state  assembly.  Blumenthal  was  Indicted  on 
charges  of  perjury  and  of  accepting  bribes  to 
help  Bergman  get  health-department  ap- 
proval to  open  a  ntirsing  home.  The  assem- 
blyman pleaded  innocent. 


FAMILY  INHERITANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  our  tax  laws. 
Revision  of  our  Nation's  estate  tax  law 
should  be  one  of  the  priority  items  for 
the  94th  Congress.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  was  particularly  glad  to  see  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  begin,  just 
the  other  day,  hearings  on  proposals  for 
Federal  tax  reform.  Also,  I  noted  that 
our  sister  body,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, through  its  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  began  holding  hearings  last 
week  specifically  directed  to  the  topic 
of  estate  and  gift  tax  revision.  And  I  read 
the  other  day  that  the  President  has  also 
come  out  in  favor  of  change.  These  are 
positive  developments;  these  are  welcome 
signs  of  progress. 

Nofw  how  many  have  asked,  why  all  the 
excitement,  why  all  the  interest,  and  why 


all  the  concern?  The  answer  is  simple 
economics.  The  present  operation  of  the 
Federal  estate  tax  is  chaJlenglng  a  basic 
idea,  an  idea  fundamental  to  our  Ameri- 
can democracy.  That  idea,  set  forth  orig- 
inally by  the  Fbunding  Fathers,  is  the 
right  to  pass  ttie  private  ownership  of 
property  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Now  few  have,  since  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War  anyway,  challenget'.  the  basic  obli- 
g^ation  of  government  to  supervise  the 
transfer  of  property  from  generation  to 
generation.  However,  more  than  a  few 
loud  voices  have  been  raised  recently  in 
challenging  this  tax  as  a  basic  tool  in  re- 
distributing wealth  in  our  society. 

In  order  to  understand  these  objec- 
tions, it  may  be  helpful  to  review  the 
history  of  the  Federal  estate  tax.  In  1916 
the  estate  tax — that  tax  which  is  levied 
upon  the  entire  est::te  left  by  a  dece- 
dent— became  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Federal  revenue  system.  At  its  inception 
the  law  carried  a  $50,000  exemption, 
which  was  changed  to  $100,000  in  1926, 
to  C40,000  in  1935,  and  to  its  present  level 
of  $60,000  in  1942.  Marginal  tax  rates- 
ranging  from  3  to  77  percent — as  well 
as  the  exemption  level  have  remained 
substantially  unextunined  and  unrevlsed 
since  1C42.  It  would  be  extremely  diflB- 
cult  to  find  another  tax  which  has  re- 
mained so  undisturbed  over  the  past  34 
years.  Let  us  begin  rethinking  today. 

Several  authorities  have  argued  for  a 
restructuring  of  the  estate  tax  law.  The 
American  Law  Institute  has  completed  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  numerous 
recommendations  for  modifying  these 
provisions.  The  Treasury  Department, 
which  has  reviewed  this  report  and  other 
independent  studies  of  the  Federal  estate 
laws,  is  presently  preparing  a  series  of 
proposals  to  overhaul  this  tax.  Finally, 
several  bills  and  amendments  have  been 
offered  in  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  one  of  which  I  cosponsored  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975,  and  one  of  which  I  introduced 
as  S.  1803  on  May  21,  1975.  S.  1803,  the 
Family  Inheritance  Act,  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee; it  will  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion level  to  $200,000  and  the  marital  tax 
exemption  from  its  present  $30,000  to 
$100,000.  These  changes  are  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  base  line  changes.  However, 
let  us  look  more  closely,  why  these  par- 
ticular changes  and  why  changes  of  sucl> 
size. 

When  the  Congress  last  substantially 
revised  the  estate  tax  in  1942.  it  set  the 
exemption  level  at  $60,000.  However, 
$60,000  in  1942  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  over  $200,000  in  1976;  $50,000  in  1916 
dollars  would  purchase  the  equivalent  of 
over  $250,000  in  goods  and  services  in 
March  of  1976.  However,  the  personal  ex- 
emption level  is  still  $60,000,  not  the 
$200,000-plus  derived  through  use  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  escalator.  Once 
again,  the  effects  of  inflation  have  come 
home  to  haunt  us. 

I  want  to  clear  up  a  question  which 
has  been  asked  of  me  during  my  visits 
with  my  fellow  North  Dakotans.  Many 
have  asked  the  question,  "Is  this  legis- 
lation just  for  the  farmers  in  America?" 
The  answer  from  S.  1803  is  a  resounding 
"No."  Now,  I  would  be  less  thsm  candid 
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not  to  admit  that  this  legislation  has  gen- 
erated a  great  deal  of  Interest  among 
family  farmers  and  businessmen  and 
women;  however,  S.  1803  Is  not  special 
interest  legislation  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word.  It  applies  to  everyone. 

However,  let  me  assure  you  the  amoimt 
if  interest  being  shown  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  special.  It  is  of  special  interest 
to  those  who,  as  a  result  of  wise  manage- 
n:ent  of  their  financial  resources 
throughout  a  productive  lifetime,  have 
accumulated  a  modest  estate.  It  is  of 
special  interest  to  those  who  through 
frugal  living  and  cautiotis  investments 
have  put  together  something  of  which 
they  have  every  right  to  be  proud.  Yes, 
this  legislation  is  of  special  interest  to 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  policy 
statement  in  this  legislation  is  overarch- 
ing and  comprehensive.  TTiis  is  as  it 
should  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  Member 
of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  who 
h£»  not  received  hundreds  of  letters  and 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  outmoded 
$60,000  exemption.  These  cards  and  let- 
ters represent  one  of  the  most  significant 
expressions  of  sentiment  that  I  have 
witnessed  since  coming  to  Congress  in 
1959.  And  it  is  no  wonder.  The  taxes  col- 
lected have  risen  from  $1.6  billion  in 
1960  to  $3.7  billion  in  1971.  Furthermore, 
the  niunber  of  persons  filing  estate  tax 
returns  has  increased  substantially  over 
the  past  several  years — from  17,000  in 
1940  to  132,000  in  1970.  Hence,  the  tax 
is  raising  more  money  from  many  more 
Americans  than  was  the  case  even  a  few 
years  ago. 

Recent  figiu-es  released  by  the  Trea- 
sury also  confirm  the  notion  that  estate 
taxes  are  hitting  more  and  more  per- 
sons with  an  increasing  impact.  See  table 
I.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  forms 
of  assets  are  being  revalued  at  incredible 
levels. 

These  very  same  figures  demonstrate 
that  the  phenomenon  of  rising  estate 
values  is  cutting  across  family  lines. 
Table  I  figures  indicate  that  farms  and 
farm  real  estate  are  only  a  part  of  the 
picture.  This  is  not  to  say  that  farm 
families  are  not  being  hit  hard  by  this 
tax.  Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  average  value  of  farm 
production  assets  more  than  doubled  In 
the  decade  of  1962  to  1972— from  $47,500 
per  farm  to  $102,100  per  farm.  In  1970, 
1  million  farms  in  this  coimtry  had  farm 
assets  approaching  $200,000.  In  other 
words,  at  the  time  the  Congress  last  took 
a  serious  look  at  the  estate  tax  laws,  the 
exemptions  more  than  covered  the  aver- 
age farm  estate.  Today  the  exemptions 
do  not  come  close.  Related  to  this  point 
are  some  recent  statistics  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  statistics  appear  in  table  II  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  some  recent  research  by  North 
Dakota  State  University  farm  manage- 
ment economist  Dr.  Richard  Carkner  in- 
dicates that  while  land  values  are  in- 
creasing the  Nation  over  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate — 12  percent  per  annum — the 
increase  of  North  Dakota  land  values  has 
been  highest  of  all,  a  whopping  27  per- 
cent increase  between  November  1974 
and  November  1975. 


Granted,  many  large  landholders  have 
already  fragmented  their  "bundle  of 
wealth"  for  estate  tax  purposes.  Through 
use  of  the  $60,000  lifetime  deduction  and 
the  $3,000  per  donor  per  annum  gift  pro- 
visions, many  estates  have  been  suffi- 
ciently diluted  to  escape  the  estate  tax. 

However,  as  we  have  discovered  with 
so  many  other  programs  of  our  Federal 
Government,  our  citizens  of  moderate 
means  are  at  a  disadvantage.  In  general, 
these  are  the  individuals  least  likely  to 
consult  with  good  tax  attorneys ;  they  are 
least  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  good 
legal  services  which  soimd  estate  plan- 
ning requires.  They  are,  therefore,  less 
well  equipped  to  cope  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  estate  tax  laws  as  they  pres- 
ently stand. 

Admittedly,  revision  of  Federal  estate 
taxes  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  State 
laws  also  require  significant  amendment. 
With  the  Federal  impetus  to  revise  the 
estate  tax  provisions  I  hope  that  the 
States  will  also  undertake  needed  revi- 
sion in  the  appropriate  sections  of  their 
tax  codes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  Congress  acts 
promptly  on  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

TABLE  1. -MAJOR  COMPONENTS  Of  GROSS  ESTATE.  ANO 
ESTATE  TAX  RETURN  FILINGS  AS  PERCENT  OF  DEATHS, 
1958  72 

IDollar  amounl;  in  twllionsl 


Estate 

Ux 

returns 

as  per- 

cent of 

Corpora- 

total 

Gross 

tion 

Real 

deaths 

estates 

slock 

estate 

Cash 

1958.. 

3.2 

J11.6 

15.0 

2.5 

W.2 

I960.. 

3.8 

14.5 

6.8 

2.9 

1.4 

19H.. 

4.4 

17.0 

7.7 

3.4 

1.8 

1965.. 

5.2 

21.9 

9.2 

4.3 

2.6 

1969.. 

7  0 

29.7 

10.5 

6.1 

4.3 

1972.. 

8.9 

38.9 

12.3 

8.8 

6.1 

Source;  Department  of  the  Treasury,  "Statistics  ol  Income: 
1972,  Estate  Returns,"  pubhcation  Na  764,  April  1975. 


TABLE  II. -VALUE  Of  LANDS  ANO  BUILDINGS 


United  State 

Nc 

rth  Dakota 

Per 

Total 

Per 

Total 

farm 

value 

farm 

value 

Per 

(thou- 

(twi- 

Per 

(thou- 

(mil- 

acre 

sands) 

ll  ons) 

acre 

sands) 

lions) 

1916 

J46 

J6.5 

W 

M3 

JH.3 

$1,091 

1942 

34 

6.1 

38 

14 

7.5 

538 

1970. 

195 

75.8 

206 

94 

87.2 

4.045 

1974 

310 

125.5 

32! 

151 

152.7 

6,519 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "Farm  Real  Estate 
Historical  Senes  Data  1850  1970."  Economic  Research  Service. 
No.  520. 

S.  1803 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
2052  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  exemption  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Estate  Tax)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$60,000"  and  in.'iertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
•$200,000". 

(b)  Section  6018(a((l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  Estate  Tax  Retiirn.s)  Is  amended  by 


striking  out  "$60,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000". 

Sec.  2.  Increase  ik  Estate  Tax  Marital 
DEDT7CTION. — (R)  Sectton  aOMCc)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
aggregate  marital  deduction)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "shall  not  exceed"  In  para- 
graph (1)   "the  sum  of  $100,000,  plus". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendioeiits  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


HUD  PRC«»ERTIES  AND  URBAN 
DECAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  chronic  problems  facbig  this 
Nation  has  been  the  p.nntlm^*"B  decline 
of  our  major  cities.  For  ftt  least  the  last 
quarter-centiury,  many  of  the  cities  <rf 
this  country  have  been  caught  In  a  vise 
composed  of  falling  revenues,  the  flight 
of  affluent  citizens  to  the  suburbs,  ris- 
ing crime  rates,  splraling  inflation,  nat- 
ural decay  of  properties,  and  mounting 
needs  and  demands  by  various  grouiu 
and  individuals  for  public  services.  F^- 
eral  programs  of  assistance  to  the  cities 
have  helped  to  alleviate  the  urban  dllnn- 
ma  to  some  degree,  but  mayors  and  other 
civic  ofQcials  still  complain  oi  massive 
and  frustrating  problems  facing  them  in 
the  administration  of  urban  areas. 

For  this  reason,  an  accoimt  which  ap- 
peai-ed  in  the  Washington  Poet  this  week 
is  especially  disturbing.  According  to  this 
story,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devel(H>ment — an  agency  estab- 
lished to  aid  cities  In  confronting  their 
problems  successfully — has,  through  Its 
policies  and  practices,  been  responsible 
for  con4x>undlng  many  at  those  prob- 
lems in  certain  areas  of  the  country. 
Between  1969  and  1973,  HUD  approved 
more  than  1,200,000  mortgages  imder 
programs  designed  to  help  low-Income 
families  become  homeowners.  Because  of 
defaults,  HUD  had  to  foreclose  on  more 
than  166,000  of  these  mortgages  by  mid- 
1975. 

Tiie  estimated  face  value  on  these 
foreclosed  properties  has  been  set  at  $16.7 
billion.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many 
attributed  to  IneflBciency  or  even  incom- 
petence in  handling  real  estate,  HUD  now 
possesses  approximately  57,000  houses  in 
several  cities;  these  houses  are  standing 
vacant,  falling  into  ruin,  being  vandal- 
ized, or  even  burned  to  the  ground  by 
arsonists.  The  value  of  houses  surround- 
ing these  properties  is  being  adversely  af- 
fected as  well.  Reportedly,  another  500 
houses  per  month  on  the  average  are 
passing  into  HUD's  i>ossession  through 
current  defaults. 

Detroit  has  experienced  the  worst 
problems  resulting  from  defaults  and 
mismanagement  of  these  housing  pro- 
grams. Since  1970,  25,000  homes  approx- 
imateb' — or  13  percent  of  all  the  homes 
in  Detroit — have  passed  into  HUD  own- 
ership. Since  it  has  taken  up  to  48 
months  in  some  cases  to  (li^)ose  of  many 
of  its  properties.  HUD  presently  owns  an 
estimated  10,000  houses  and  vacant  lots 
in  Detroit.  Additionally  HUD  owns  more 
than  3,600  houses  in  New  York,  3,800  in 
PhUadelphia,  4,700  in  AUanta,  and  2,300 
in  E>allas,  to  name  only  a  few  cities  in 
which  HUD  has  become  a  major  landlord. 
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Moreover,  HDD  has  more  ttan  277,000 
federally  insured  apartment  vntte  In  ipar- 
ious  stages  of  default  and  foredosore. 
These  apartment  units  bear  an  estimated 
value  of  $3.4  bOUcm. 

Secretary  Carta  Hills  Is  to  be  com- 
mended on  her  efforts  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation and  to  put  an  end  to  the  scanda- 
lous practices  that  accompanied  many 
of  the  programs  In  question.  However, 
the  Federal  OoTemment  Is  still  having 
to  pay  taxes  on  these  prop«ties,  defaults 
are  still  occurring,  and  the  cities  in  which 
these  properties  are  located  are  still 
suffering  the  effects  of  blight  caused  by 
decay  and  vantialism  to  them.  Further- 
more, through  a  lack  of  development  and 
improvement,  these  decajing  properties 
are  denying  resources  to  many  cities  that 
are  in  desperate  need  of  increases  in  their 
tax  bases. 

I  m'ge  HUD  to  expedite  the  disposal  of 
these  properties.  HUD  should  consult 
with  city  officials  in  the  affected  areas 
and  work  with  them  to  determine  the 
purposes  to  which  these  properties 
should  and  could  be  put.  Houses  that  are 
judged  beyond  repair  should  immediately 
be  demolished  and  their  sites  sold  to  de- 
velopers for  business,  industrial,  or  resi- 
dential purposes.  A  comprrtienslve  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  habita- 
ble houses  to  private  ownership  should  be 
instituted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Population  experts  predict  that  the 
next  several  years  will  witness  the  return 
of  millions  of  Americans  frtHn  the  sub- 
urbs into  the  cities.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation, a  shortage  of  housing,  and  a 
burgeoning  of  the  number  of  families 
looking  for  homes  are  credited  with  re- 
sponsibility for  this  trend.  Unless  action 
is  taken  now  to  preserve  and  Improve  ex- 
isting housing,  however,  many  areas  of 
these  same  cities  will  be  beyond  habita- 
tion. I  hope  that  HUD  will  act  Imme- 
diately to  put  these  deteriorating  prop- 
erties back  into  private  hands  for  their 
fullest  development  and  use. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUND  RELA- 
TIONS   WITH    THE    SOVIET    UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  406,  which  the  clerk  win  state 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  406)  relating  to  the  Im- 
portance of  sound  relations  with  the  Soviet 

Union. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  resolution  is  limited  to  2 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CiuarsTON)  and  the  Soiator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldwit,  we 
are  now  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
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restdutkm  sulxnttted  by  mysdf  and  Sen- 
ator B«kb  wMb  the  ooqMmsonhip  of  the 
majority  and  mlnartty  leaders,  ttxe 
chairman  and  ranking  vasBAiet  of  the 
Oosnmittee  on  F(H«Ign  Relations,  and  an 
Increasli^  number  of  other  Smators  rep- 
resenting all  points  of  view  and  back- 
groimds  and  afflUaticms  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Soiators  Phuip  A.  Hart,  Gary 
Hart,  and  McIntyre  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  now  to  yield  for  the  first  state- 
ment to  a  Senator  who  has  been  very 
eloquent  and  persevering  in  presenting 
the  positive  side  of,  as  well  as  recogniz- 
ing the  risks  involved  in.  the  process 
known  as  detente — ^the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 
I  yield  him  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  Senator  Baker,  and  other 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  before  us, 
•vrtiich  they  have  termed  and  which  I 
would  term  a  commonsense  approach  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  country. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  both  tiie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  last  year.  I  also  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  the 
fall  of  1974,  which  enabled  me  to  observe 
the  activities  of  these  two  countries 
through  their  representatives  at  \h& 
United  Nations. 

Both  countries,  I  believe,  share  in  com- 
mon with  us  a  desire  to  prevent  war  in 
the  world  today. 

Both  countries  recognize,  in  fact  all 
three  countries  recognize,  the  potential 
that  would  exist  for  human  devastation 
if  an  atomic  war  might  be  unleashed  as 
a  result  of  miscalculation. 

Many  times,  wars  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  misunderstanding  and  miscalcu- 
lation. Therefore,  a  policy  of  normaliz- 
ing relationships,  increasing  contacts,  in- 
creastog  communications,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  is  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace. 

I  think  it  is  not  in  any  way  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  for  the  United  States  to  at- 
tempt to  lessen  tension  and  increase  con- 
tact between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  it  might  be 
a  step  toward  peace  in  the  world  by 
lessening  the  possibility  of  miscalcula- 
tion. 

The  resolution  that  is  before  us  today 
is  particularly  timely  because  of  the 
rhetoric  we  have  heard  from  aspii'ants 
for  the  highest  ofQce  in  the  land. 

I  believe  one  of  the  lower  moments  of 
this  political  season  occurred  when  a 
speaker,  a  major  challenger  for  his 
party's  Presidential  nomination,  assured 
his  audience  that  the  only  achievement 
of  the  United  States  ia  its  policy  of 
d6taite  has  been  "the  right  to  sell  Pepsi- 
Cola  in  Siberia." 


Such  grievously  misinformed,  or  ir- 
responsible, comment  is  typical  of  overly 
aimpHgMr;  remarks  of  candidates  in  both 
parties  who  seek  political  capital  by  mis- 
Interpreting  the  meaning  of  detente, 
claiming  that  it  serves  only  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  seem  imable  or  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  such  a  poUcy  repre- 
sents the  wishes  of  the  people  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
promote  communication  and  to  manage 
their  differences  responsibly  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  potential  nuclear 
war. 

Unfortunately,  these  oversimplified  at- 
tacks have  succeeded  in  malcing  detente 
such  a  code  word  for  "soft"  or  "seUout" 
that  President  Ford  has  decided  to  strike 
the  term  from  liis  vocabulary.  So  the 
word  may  fade,  but  the  real  policies  be- 
hind it  will  survive,  and  rightly  so. 

After  all,  detente  is  a  legitimate  word 
found  in  W^>ster's  dictionary.  Even 
though  the  word  restaurant  Is  also  oi 
French  origin,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
say  I  am  going  to  a  restaurant  when  I 
go  to  one.  I  say  that  detente,  though  of 
French  origin,  in  its  meaning  of  lessen- 
ing tensions  is  certainly  a  word  that  can 
be  used  even  in  the  height  of  a  political 
campaign,  although  I  must  point  out  I 
am  not  running  for  office  this  year  and 
maybe  I  would  feel  sixnewhat  diflo'ently 
if  I  were.  But  I  still  feel  that  the  use  of 
the  word  can  be  defended  to  rational 
people. 

At  no  time  did  that  policy  mean  that 
either  nation  would  sacrifice  its  per- 
ceived national  interests,  abandon  its 
vsilue  system,  or  enter  into  agreements 
contrary  to  its  own  self-interest.  Detente 
seeks  through  relaxation  of  tenslmis — 
which  is  all  the  word  means — to  develop 
a  relationship  in  which  decisions  can  be 
taken  which  serve  the  mutual  interest  of 
both  nations. 

In  the  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  the 
first  steps  of  detente  a  few  years  ago,  a 
popular  misconception  grew  that  it 
meant  an  end  to  superpower  rivalry  and 
confrontation  and  the  b^^inning  of  rec- 
onciliaticm  and  frienddiip.  This  miscon- 
ceptaon  was  stimulated  for  political  pur- 
poses by  the  overselling  of  detente  dur- 
ing the  Nixon  reelection  year.  But  tiie 
fact  was  ttien,  and  is  today,  ttiat  East- 
West  rivalry  and  confrontation  continue. 
Reconciliation  and  friendship  are  not 
realistic  expectations,  given  continuing 
ideological  competition,  political  power 
thrusts  as  in  Angola,  and  lingering 
distrust. 

To  deplore  the  failure  of  detente  to 
produce  the  sweetness  and  light  of 
Soviet-American  friendship  is  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  this  was  never  its  intent. 
It  is  because  we  are  adversaries,  not 
friends,  that  detente  is  essential. 

We  do  not  need  detente  with  any  na- 
tion with  whom  we  have  cordial,  friendly, 
allied  relationships.  We  need  it  with  our 
adversaries. 

But  a  false  standard  has  been  created 
by  which  to  measure  the  results  of  de- 
tente, and  I  believe  that  the  critics  of 
the  policy  know  it — or  should. 

Clearly  detente  involves  reciprocity. 
The  administration  and  most  Members 
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of  Congress  understand  this.  We  will  not 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  gives  that  nation  unilateral 
advantage. 

The  process  of  detente,  far  from  en- 
dangering world  peace,  actually  created 
a  climate  in  which  both  superpowers  rec- 
ognize and  accept  the  thesis  that  re- 
.sLraint  is  essential  if  nuclear  war — 
equally  dangerous  to  botli — is  to  Oe 
averted. 

Toward  this  objective,  both  nation.s 
have  made  far-reaching  and  unprece- 
dented agreements  which  serve  their  mu- 
tual interest. 

I  have  tried  to  list  a  few  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  many  of  the  advantages  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  its  peo- 
ple, and  its  Government  that  have 
resulted  from  this  policy.  Let  anyone 
step  fox-ward  and  debate  these  if  they 
are  not  advantages  that  have  accrued  to 
the  United  States  of  America  its  budget, 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens 

The  advantages  of  detente  .so  far  are: 
First,  settlement  of  the  long-festering 
problem  of  Western  access  to  Berlin. 

When  did  we  last  have  a  Berlin  crisis.' 
Was  not  a  Berlin  crisis  a  way  of  life  for 
many  years?  And  yet  the  Berlin  crisis 
has  been  put  behind  us.  Why?  Call  it  de- 
tente, call  it  lessening  of  ten.sion,  call  it 
what  you  want.  But  the  Berlin  crisi.s  lias 
been  resolved  because  it  is  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  that  this  event  not  be 
an  annual  event  that  ruptures  the  rela- 
tionships between  our  two  countries  and 
possibly  endangers  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  .second  advantage  that  I  can  see 
is  tlie  joint  limitation  on  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  deployment. 

This  is  certainly  an  advantage  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  we  can 
kill  each  other  10  times  over  or  15  times 
over?  We  were  on  a  road  where  we  were 
hell-bent  toward  finding  ways  to  kill  ear!i 
other  25.  30.  35  and  40  times  over.  Of 
what  practical  sense  is  that  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Third,  abandonment  of  plans  to  build 
nationwide  anti-tallistic  missile  systems 
which  has  saved  the  American  people  up- 
wards of  $100  billion.  The  best  estimates 
I  could  get  when  we  went  through  that 
debate  years  ago  was  that  the  operating 
expen.ses  annually,  year  after  year,  would 
be  about  10  percent  of  the  capitf^l  cost  of 
the  ABM  system. 

As  I  look  around  the  Chamber  today, 
there  are  Members  in  the  Chamber  who 
waged  that  battle.  Side  by  side  we  fought 
to  make  certain  that  we  did  not  build  a 
system  that  was  unsound  technologically 
and  was  not  cost  effective.  But  we  would 
have  gone  ahead,  and  those  of  us  in  the 
Chamt)er  might  have  been  the  first  to 
.say  we  had  to  do  it,  if  there  had  not  been 
an  agreement.  We  certainly  never  would 
have  reached  that  agreement  if  we  had 
not  felt  that  we  had  a  method  of  detec- 
tion to  determine  whether  either  side 
wa'^  cheating  on  that  agreement.  The 
satellites  that  are  right  over  us  at  this 
instant,  and  over  the  Soviet  Union  as 
•.'  ell.  are  recording  on  film  the  continuing 
integrity  of  that  agreement. 


$100  billion.  Is  that  selling  Pepsi-Cola 
in  Siberia  or  is  that  of  real  substance? 
$10  billion  out  of  an  annual  budget  for 
operating  expenses  alone.  That  Is  the 
third  advantage  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth,  an  agreement  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  serious  incidents  at  sea. 

Certainly  these  incidents,  playing 
chicken  out  at  sea  with  ships  of  both 
navies,  was  not  a  way  for  two  nations, 
well  oware  of  the  danuei.s  o;  a  confron- 
tation, to  carry  on. 

Fifth,  incivnsed  trade.  An  increased 
trade  which,  a.s  of  today,  has  the  balance 
.strongb'  in  the  favor  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  alw^iv.s  that  iwliti- 
cal  fnencLslups  follow  the  trade  lanes. 
But  an  interrelationsiiip  of  economies 
to  the  extent  tliat  at  least  one  economy  is 
not  dependent  on  the  other,  but  there  is 
a  mutual  advantage  to  be  gained,  is  im- 
portant particularly  when  today  that 
balance  of  trade  is  strongly  in  our  favor. 

Lastly  a  5-year  arrangement  for  the 
sale  of  U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
market  prices  (providing  us  witli  hard 
currency  to  buy  oil  and  provoking  an  out- 
let for  traditionally  massive  American 
grain  surpluses).  The.se  mea.surably  solid 
results,  too  frequently  overlooked,  are  a 
far  cry  from  a  "Pepsi-Cola  franchise." 

Even  more  important  than  any  of  tlie 
agreements  yet  reached  is  the  opening  of 
communication  between  the  leaders  of 
the  two  nations  making  it  possible  to  re- 
solve problems  and  defuse  crises  before 
tiiey  result  in  confrontations  dangerous 
to  peace.  For  it  is  miscalculations  and 
misunderstanding  that  many  times  lead 
to  war.  The  pei  iodic  meetings  of  the 
lieads  of  government  dramatically  re- 
versed the  situation  of  the  immediate 
post-World  War  11  era,  when  the  leaders 
were  totally  alienated  aiid  remote  from 
c  (cii  other. 

Those  mililarLst.s  in  Loth  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  who  oppose 
detente,  whether  they  are  motivated  by 
politics  or  by  a  taste  for  danger,  do  not 
.serve  the  interests  of  their  countries.  If 
cither  a  Soviet  hardliner  or  an  Ameiican 
hardliner  were  to  come  to  power,  what 
alternative  could  he  provide? 

One  alternative  is  a  return  to  the  days 
of  the  cold  war  when  Americans  were  so 
feaiful  of  a  Soviet  attack  that  a  massive 
building  program  providing  bomb  shcl- 
tevs  for  millions  of  Americans  was  pro- 
po.sed.  Another  alternative  is  a  hostile 
policy  which  could  lead  to  the  ultimate 
in;,anity,  nuclear  war. 

If  the  United  States  were  lo  end  the 
ba>ic  policies  that  underlie  the  word  do- 
lente.  those  Soviet  leaders,  such  as 
Leunid  Bre/linev.  who  have  risked  their 
careers  un  relaxation  of  tensions  would 
surely  be  r^ushed  aside  by  hardliners  who 
would  escalate  the  terror  and  endanger 
world  peace. 

In  these  cir.'umstan.cc-s,  the  approach 
of  seeking  jieace  while  maintaining  an 
impressive  and  powerful  defense  seems 
clearly  to  be  the  right  one  for  America. 
Let  the  critic-  spell  out  their  alternatives 
to  the  Ameiican  foreign  policy  which 
they  attack  Do  they  wish  to  abandon  the 


policies  of  peace  for  a  policy  of  militant 
confrontation  and  ultimate  war? 

If  so,  let  us  hear  from  them.  Let  us 
hear  their  argument. 

Certainly  this  debate  and  tins  colloquy 
today  are  in  the  national  interest.  No 
subject  could  be  of  greater  interest,  and 
I  once  again  commend  the  authors  of  the 
lesolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tliank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  vei-y 
much  for  his  very  forceful  and  farsighted 
statement.  I  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  w  ho  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
.lect  to  till  summary — and  it  is  a  most 
excellent  summary — that  the  Senator 
gave  of  the  gains  to  the  United  States 
from  detente.  I  think  there  are  other 
benefits  that  we  have  derived,  and  that 
the  world  has  derived.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain gain.s  lo  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tliere  are  also  some  failures  of  detente 
thus  far.  Certain  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  certain  consequences  of  those 
poiiries  have  not  been  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  coimtry.  But  we  should  recog- 
nize that  this  is  simply  a  process  of  try- 
ing to  sort  out  our  differences  and  regu- 
late our  policies  in  ways  short  of  war, 
while  recognizing  that  we  do  have  in- 
evitable competitions  and  differences 
that  are  very  difficult  to  live  with. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  debate,  at  some 
point.  I  shall  seek  to  expand  upon  the 
list  that  the  Senator  brought  forth, 
which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  seek  to  tot 
up  some,  but  not  all— I  thhik  probably 
no  one  is  capable  of  calculating  all— the 
plasses  and  minuses  of  detente. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  very 
much,  and  I  am  delighted  to  yield  what- 
ever time  is  desired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
alwavs  :?upported  the  easing  of  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus,  I  support  the  basic  concepts 
of  Senate  Resolution  406.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  detent  must  be  more  than  a 
mood:  it  must  mean  real  cooperation 
where  tlie  interests  of  our  two  nations 
coincide — such  as  in  the  area  of  curbing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — and  it 
must  have  some  concrete  meaning. 

The  recent  conference  at  Helsinki  and 
the  resulting  agreement  represented  an 
attempt  to  make  concrete  some  of  the 
elements  of  detent.  To  that  end  there 
were  guarantees  and  lofty  phra.ses  con- 
cerning cultural  exchanges,  the  reuni- 
fication of  families,  and  the  free  flow  of 
information.  Adherence  to  these  pro- 
visions is  as  important  to  the  process  of 
detente  as  the  larger  policy  issues  such 
as  SALT,  Angola,  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviets  have  handled  detente  as 
though  it  is  only  a  tough  round  of  ne^o- 
liations  between  die-hard  adversaries. 
They  have  never  accepted  it  as  a  com- 
mitment to  bringing  the  wide  gap  be- 
tv.een  the  people  and  ideals  of  our  two 
nations. 

During  the  4  years  of  detente,  there 
has  been  one  effort  after  another  to  bring 
Russians  and  Americans  closer  together 
by  formally  developing  agreements  on 
the  common  rights,  needs,  and  concerns 
of  the  people  of  both  our  nations.  The 
Soviets  may  have  tried  to  live  up  to  the 
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letter  of  those  fleclaratloiis  and  procla- 
mations, but  in  my  opinion  they  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  their  spirit. 

In  our  eagerness  to  leave  the  cold  war 
behind  us  we  diould  not  ddade  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  detente  is  the  ulti- 
mate solution  . . .  that  under  its  gidaewe 
can  relax  our  vigilance  or  otar  determi- 
nation to  defend  principles  of  human 
rights.  We  must  not  forget  the  very  basic 
differences  between  our  society  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  daily  re- 
minded that  the  Soviet  political  system 
is  based  on  a  different  view  of  people  and 
their  rights  than  is  our  syston.  Emigra- 
tion restrictions  are  one  example. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  of  the  plight  of 
tliree  Soviet  citizens  who  have  sought  to 
emigrate: 

Lev  Roitburd  is  an  engineer  from 
Odessa  who  appUed  for  emigration.  He 
endured  one  delay  after  another.  When 
I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  sum- 
mer, he  was  one  of  the  people  I  arranged 
to  meet  with.  After  receiving  assurances 
from  the  Soviets  that  they  would  not  in- 
terfere with  any  of  my  planned  meet- 
ings, they  arrested  Roitburd  while  on  his 
way  to  Moscow  to  meet  with  me.  The 
charge  was  "resisting  arrest"  and  the 
sentence  was  2  years  of  hard  labor. 

A  few  months  ago  a  small,  modest  lady 
with  a  9-year-old  dau^ter  visited  me  In 
mj-  office  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
Her  name  was  Eva  Butman.  She  rani- 
grated  from  the  Soviet  Union  dea>lte  the 
fact  that  her  husband  was  in  prison  In 
the  Soviet  Union  for  10  years-^iis  of- 
fense was  speaking  out  against  the  in- 
timidation and  harassment  of  those  who 
want  to  emigrate. 

Mrs.  Butman  was  about  as  modest  and 
self-effacing  a  person  as  I  have  ever  met, 
and  she  did  not  come  to  ask  me  to  try 
to  intervene  to  get  her  husband  out  of 
prison.  All  she  wanted  was  the  right 
to  visit  her  husband  in  a  Soviet  prison. 

Now,  ironically,  vmder  Soviet  law,  Mrs. 
Butman  is  entitled  to  visit  her  husband 
once  a  year,  she  has  applied  for  two 
years  for  a  visa  to  exercise  that  right,  but 
she  has  still  not  received  permission  to 
visit  here  husband.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  to  grant  her  her  rights  under  the 
Soviet  law,  and  the  prisoner's  right,  to 
visit  her  husband  in  prison  at  least  once 
a  year. 

We  cannot  be  unmindful  of  a  society 
that  is  so  negligent  and  so  callous  to  the 
rights  of  human  beings  that  they  fail  to 
allow  a  wife  to  visit  her  husband  once  a 
year  in  a  prison  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Benjamin  Levich,  the  highest  ranking 
Soviet  scientist  ever  to  apply  for  emigra- 
tion, had  his  family  divided,  his  career 
mined,  and  years  of  misery  wasted.  To- 
day, he  is  still  ti-apped  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  though  his  family  finally  was 
allowed  to  leave  a  few  months  ago.  The 
sad  tale  of  fear,  uncertainty,  and  misery 
told  by  his  son  epitomizes  the  plight  of 
those  who  want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Levich 
transcript  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusiiHi  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 


Iffir.  iqBIOOFF.  likewise,  the  Soviet 
attitode  toward  the  lii^  to  reeetve  in- 
foxmatian  is  totally  aUen  to  us.  Hie  jam- 
ming of  iMoadcasts  from  abroad  Is  one 
example.  And  last  month  the  Soviet 
Union  sueoeeded  in  extending  its  concept 
of  allowable  news  coverage  to  the  Olym- 
pics. Cta  the  cv>eolng  day  of  the  winter 
games  in  Innsbruck  tlbe  Intematianal 
Olympic  Committee — ^under  pressure 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies — 
revoked  the  press  credentials  of  Radio 
Tree  Europe.  The  action  was  announced 
by  Tass  before  it  was  announced  by  the 
International  Olympic  Committee.  The 
implication  is  frightening.  Did  the  prom- 
ise at  Helsinki  to  allow  free  flow  of  in- 
formation mean  nothing?  If  sports  news 
is  to  be  censored,  what  will  be  next?  Later 
this  week  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  plan  to  address  this  specific  issue  in 
greater  detail. 

Furthermore,  the  Olympics  f<»-  its  sum- 
mer games  meet  in  Montreal.  Will  Radio 
Free  Europe  be  barred  there  from  cov- 
ering the  Olympic  games?  The  protest 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  was  about 
as  weak  as  I  could  imagine,  failing  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  cover- 
age of  sports,  contrary  to  the  Helsinki 
agreement. 

Four  years  from  now  the  Olympic 
games  will  be  held  in  Moscow.  Will  the 
Soviet  Union  say  that  the  Associated 
Press  or  the  United  Press  International 
cannot  cover  the  Olympic  games?  Will 
the  Soviet  Union  say  that  NBC  and  CBS 
c^uiot  cover  t^e  Olympic  games?  Will 
the  Soviet  Union  deny  to  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Washington  Post  coverage 
of  the  Olympic  games? 

And  when  we  talk  about  detente,  we 
are  not  just  talking  about  SALT  and 
arms.  We  are  talking  about  the  relation- 
ship between  one  people  and  another. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  the  interna- 
tional convenant  on  civil  and  pc^tical 
rights  will  take  effect,  nearly  10  years 
after  it  was  first  cwicwved.  It  preseots 
an  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  original  ideals  of  detente.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Soviets  recognize  this 
opportunity  and  seize  it  by  living  up  to 
the  spirit  and  not  just  the  letter  of  this 
agreement. 

Detente  does  not  require  that  we  close 
our  eyes  to  these  events.  We  must  not 
be  afraid  as  a  people  to  protest  actions 
which  violate  generally  agreed-to  princi- 
ples. Detente  is  not  a  position  of  weak- 
ness or  subservience:  it  is  not  something 
that  can  be  turned  on  and  off.  Detente 
is  a  process  wherry  two  powers  with  dif- 
ferent political  systems  attempt  to  find 
common  grounds  and  to  live  in  peace. 
Only  as  such  a  process  will  it  continue  to 
merit  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  with  oiir  col- 
leagues several  articles  which  expand 
upon  the  points  of  concern  I  have  raised. 
The  first  is  a  coliunn  by  George  F.  Will 
which  appeared  in  the  March  7,  1976, 
Washington  Post  on  the  Soviet-inspired 
expulsion  of  Radio  Free  Europe  from  the 
Winter  Olympics.  The  second  is  a  very 
provocative  piece  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Harry  Rositzke  on  what 


"detente"  or  some  more  appropriate  eu- 
phemism can  and  cannot  achieve.  Tlie 
third  document  Is  Tevgeny  Levieh's  mov- 
ing and  troubling  account  of  his  family's 
ordeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Fakeweix  to  'DtrrKHTK' 
(By  George  F.  WQl) 

Oerald  Ford,  tbe  semanticist,  has  an- 
nounced that  never  again  wUI  the  word  "de- 
tente" paBB  his  lips.  Henceforth,  that  word  Is 
as  unwelcome  at  the  White  House  as,  oh, 
Alexander  Solzh«iitsyn.  Throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  in  the  Kremlin,  too. 
learned  men  with  knitted  brows  are  ponder- 
ing this  ot  Mr.  Ford's  thoughts:  "  'Detente' 
is  only  a  word  that  was  coined.  I  don't  think 
it  is  applicable  anymore." 

Mr.  Ford's  decision  to  reform  his  vocabu- 
lary, it  not  his  policies,  is  proof  of  the  Law 
of  Government  Inertia:  Things  continue  as 
they  are  until  people  begin  to  wniffcer,  Mr. 
Ford,  having  consulted  poll  data  and  other 
sources  of  his  foreign  policy  convictions,  has 
decided  that  the  word  "detente"  now  is  a 
snicker-producer. 

Indeed  it  Is.  The  public  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  administration  can  neither 
define  the  word  nor  defend  the  policy  that 
the  word  denotes. 

The  original  explanation  of  detente  was 
that  it  would  produce  lots  of  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  these  agree- 
ments, some  large  but  most  of  them  small, 
would  amount  to  a  restraining  web.  The  So- 
viet Union  would  be  bound  down  like  Gul- 
liver beneath  the  Lilliputians'  ropes,  each  of 
which  was  a  weak  thread,  but  which  together 
were  strong. 

According  to  the  original  and  short-lived 
theory  of  "linkage,"  the  Soviet  Union  would 
temper  its  behavior,  lest  it  )ec^>ardize  its 
beneficial  links  with  the  VS.,  such  as  links 
with  the  wheat  fields  of  Nebraska.  But  there 
never  has  been  any  behavioi'al  evidence — the 
only  kind  of  evidence  that  matters — that 
this  detmte  "linkage"  works. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  not  helpful  in  end- 
ing the  Vietnam  war;  it  incited  the  October. 
1973,  Tom  Klppur  War;  it  incited  the  oU 
embargo.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  desperately 
needs  and  is  receiving  U.S.  grain,  even  whUe 
it  is  involved  in  Angola  In  a  way  deeply  ob- 
noxious to  the  U.S.  The  "linkage"  is  no  more 
restraining  than  a  chain  carved  from  tapioca 
pudding. 

So  by  last  summer  the  administration's 
doctrine  about  detente  had  been  turned  in- 
side out.  The  rationale  was  no  longer  that 
detente  would  produce  agreements,  but  that 
agreements  would  produce  detente.  Thus  the 
administration  craved  even  transparently 
fraudulent  agreements  like  the  one  produced 
with  a  flourish  at  Helsinki — anything  to  fuel 
the  "momentum"  of  detente.  So  at  Helsinki 
the  VS.  signed  an  agreement  that  ratified 
Soviet  conquests  Ui  Eastern  Europe.  We 
rationalized  this  shabby  exercise  by  empha- 
sizing the  amount  of  ink  devoted  In  the 
Helsinki  Agreement   to  human  rights. 

On  that  piece  of  paper  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
like  all  signatories,  "note(d)  the  expansion 
in  the  dissemination  of  Information  broad- 
cast by  radio  and  express  (ed)  the  h<^>e  for 
the  continuation  of  this  process."  But  since 
the  Helsinki  conference  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  q>end  far  more  to  jam  the 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  than  it  costs  to  transmit  the  broad- 
casts. 

And  today  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
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Ute?  are  waging  a  vitriolic*  propaganda  attack 
against  RPE  and  RL  The  Soviet  Union  is 
Interpreting  the  HelBinkl  Agreement's  lan- 
guage 60  mean  that  the  agreement  supporte 
only  freedom  for  those  broadcas'.;  that  please 
s.:gn<itory  government;. 

The  US.  government  was  dim  enough  to  go 
lo  Helsinki  and  give  the  fraudulent  agree- 
men:  a  patina  of  respectability.  Now  other 
for-lish  people  In  the  West  are  helping  the 
.Soviet  Union  make  a  .shambles  of  the  human 
right?  section  oi  the  agreement  At  the  Win- 
ter Olympics  at  Innsbrtiek.  the  Iniernatlona.: 
Olvmpic  Committee,  casting  about  for  a  new 
way  lo  disgrace  itself,  .siirreudered  to  Soviet 
pressure  and  bani>ed  Radio  Piee  Europe 
reporters. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ."fekiiig  a  similar 
ban  on  RFE  reporters  at  the  Montreal  sum- 
mer games.  If  the  spineless  wonders  oti  the 
International  Olympic  Ccmniittee  cave  hi  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  team  should  stay 
home  And  the  U.S.  government  should  tell 
'he  IOC  that  there  will  be  no  US.  team  at 
the  1980  Summer  Olympics  in  Moscow  unless 
freedom  of  press  coverage  U.  guaranteed  by 
something  more  substantial  than  detente  as 
represented  In  the  Helsinki  Agreement. 

Stern  words  addressed  to  the  IOC  would 
be  more  impressive  than  Mr  Ford's  stern  but 
empty  words  about  the  word  "detente  "  And 
U  I.Ir.  Ford  will  not  say  sier:i  words  to  the 
XOC.  perhaps  President  Jackson   will 

Demitente;    Living  With  the  Rvssia.*;s  on 

Iwo  Cc)NTR.^STI^•c  Levels 

(By  Harry  Rositzke) 

Now  that  Mr.  Ford  has  banned  the  nurd 
"detente  "  from  his  le.xlcon.  he  needs  a  sub- 
stitute. It  will  be  awkward,  even  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  campaign,  for  him  lo  talk  aboiit 
"the  present  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Uiilon"  or  the  Soviet- 
American  connection" 

The  thesaurus  contains  no  pood  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  for  "reduced  tension."  Nor  are 
the  Latin  roots  of  this  tainted  French  word 
of  any  help.  ""Distension"  would  be  ambigti- 
O'ls,  "dystenslon"  too  clinical.  *  detention"  I3 
from  a  difterent  root.  For  the  moment  let  us 
speak  of  the  piesei^t  Soviet -American  rela- 
tionship as  "X" 

If  the  old  word  l.r>  no  longer  fashionable, 
at  least  in  part  that  Is  because  we  v.ere  over- 
sold or  oversold  ourselves  Into  the  belief  that 
"detente"  marked  a  new  dawn  Mr.  Ford 
nov,-  urges  n.<!  to  consider  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  realistic  terms.  What  Is 
the  reality  of  X.' 

Neither  Mr.  Ford  ;inr  Henrv  Klsriintjer  -.vUl 
question  the  basic  hostility  of  Soviet  leaders 
from  Lenin  to  Brezhnev  to  the  capitalist 
world.  Their  beliefs — that  the  main  facts  in 
htiman  society  are  economic,  that  socialism 
is  superior  to  capitalism  as  a  system  for  pro- 
ducing gooci*^:  that  commuiiism  will  trivimph 
In  the  end — are  slmplv  the  reality  lying  be- 
neath and  behind  Soviet  policy  decisions 
The  Ideological  struggle,  as  Brezhnev  keeps 
reminding  us.  is  paramount. 

It  Is,  however,  with  Soviet  actions,  not 
Soviet  thinking,  that  a  president  or  .secre- 
tary of  state  must  deal  And  here  their  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet regime  operates  abroad  on  two  .separ.i'e 
yet  Interlriced.  levels — the  orflcial  gorern- 
TTtent  level  and  the  political  action  level,  both 
onen  and  covert,  with  the  party  Its  main 
stimulus. 

What  appe",.rs  to  urltate  and  confuse  Kia- 
jinger  is  not  so  much  the  recalcitrance  of  So- 
viet behavior  on  the  official  level  as  the  con- 
tiadlctions  between  their  actions  on  the  two 
levels  It  haa  proved  far  ea.ster  for  him  to  han- 
dle the  macropolltlcs  of  official  negotiations 
than  tiie  mlcropoUtlcs  of  Communist  Party 
acil'ins. 

Under  X.  official  Soviet  diplomacy  has  been 
notably  successful  In  reaching  a  European 


settlement  on  Its  own  terms:  a  split  Qtn- 
many,  tbe  legalization  of  the  poet -war  Euro- 
pean frontiers  created  by  Soviet  power,  and 
fruitful  trade  and  capital  investment  rela- 
tions "With  the  European  powers.  Moscow's 
military  and  economic  aid  diplomacy  in  the 
developing  world  ha.s  served  to  extend  Its  na- 
tional influence  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  the  Middle  East  and,  spas- 
modically. In  Africa.  It  has  achieved  these 
end.-,  without  committing  ll.s  military  forces 
<o  light  on  foreign  soil. 

Mr.  Ford  lightly  defend.-  X  at  the  official 
level  for  its  clear  pluses  It  ha.s  created  a  cli- 
mate for  negotiations  rather  than  polemics 
on  si;.-h  1  rucial  issues  as  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms  and  the  mutual  reduction  of 
forces  in  Europe  It  has  diminished  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  military  confrontation  In  the  Mid- 
dle ftti'.  It  has  apparently  spoiled  the  end  of 
Berlin  blockades  and  mls.sile  crises. 

The  j.rin<"lpal  long-term  prolit  of  X  to  the 
Rushlans  Is  economic:  the  growing  availa- 
bl'ity  of  Western  technology  to  Increase  So- 
viet piodu'-tlvity,  of  Western  <'apital  that  con 
only  help  Soviet  lndu.stry  calcli  up  more  rap- 
Idly  and  of  American  whe^t  to  compensate 
for  the  appalling  Inefficiency  even  without 
droughts  of  Soviet  agriculture.  There  Is  nj 
reciprocal  acivanti'.ge  we  c:iii  e.\pe'.-t  to  get  for 
on:  selves. 

I*  Is  an  iro::lc  but  inescapable  fruit  of  X 
faat  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  being  gener- 
ously helped  by  the  capitalist  world  with 
whicii  it  competes  If  the  mam  facts  in  hu- 
man society  are  economic  facts,  as  we  in  the 
West  are  beginning  to  realize,  the  export  of 
good.s  or  credits  by  the  capitalist  to  the  com- 
nuini.st  natlon.s  can  only  help  Improve  the 
perform?.. i(-p  of  the  hoci.illst  system.  Both 
Marx  and  Lenin  argued  that  capitalism  can- 
not grow  on  the  dome.stic  niarket  alone.  The 
drive  to  external  Investment  tiiat  created  our 
miiltinatioi:al  corporations  no"A"  extend.s  its 
beneflts  to  Soviet  production 

Whatfc'.er  KLssl.'iger's  private  view  of  this 
onc--.ided  benefit,  his  public  utterances  dis- 
play an  almost  paniiky  frustration  with  Mos- 
cow's conduct  on  the  second,  or  political, 
level;  its  open  action  in  exploiting  foreign 
Communist  parties  and  its  covert  and  open 
support  of  iiidigonoi.s  wari  of  national 
liberation. 

It  Is  the  increasing  power  of  foreign  Com- 
mt:nist  parties  that  lias  moat  oedevlled  Kis- 
singer m  recent  years:  the  Marxist  coalition 
In  Ciiile.  the  threat  of  a  Communist  revolu- 
tion in  Portugal,  the  likely  participation  of 
the  Italian  party  In  a  coalition  government 

Are  thes'»  to  be  construed  as  Soviet  threats 
to  the  American  interest,  as  Soviet  violations 
of  X-' 

It  Is  noA-  20  years  .--ince  the  JOt'i  Congre.sj, 
of  the  Soviet  Parly  endorsed  the  peacoml 
rcMd  to  st:,iallsm  for  the  legal  par'les  abroad. 
liv  Ii.iliitn  and  French  piirtics  have  since 
played  the  Western  political  game  by  the 
rir, ;  .Are  the  citizens  of  Frau'^e  or  Italy  not 
to  be  permitted,  as  Kissinger  seems  to  have 
felt  about  Chilean  citizens,  to  elect  Com- 
munists into  their  government;'  If  the  Com- 
munists tio  win.  does  their  success  violate  X"' 
And  the  crucial  query;  will  they  then  be- 
come automatic  In.strunjents  of  Soviet  polit- 
ical rtctlon? 

Here  Kl.ssl;iger  must  be  realistic.  A  strong 
ComniiMiist  Party  In  an  advanced  Industrial 
bojiety.  despl'e  the  old  myth  of  momllthlc 
communism,  cannot  be  a  minion  of  Moscow. 
It  must,  m  a  democratic  arena,  pursue  Its  own 
national  interests  to  survive  and  pro.sper.  It 
must  pursue  Its  own  roed.  not  the  Soviet 
path. 

The  speeches  of  the  Italian  and  French 
party  delegates  to  the  recent  Moscow  Con- 
gress clearly  Illustrate  this  built-in  compul- 
sion. Or.ce  in  a  coalition,  they  will  be  faced 
with  the  same  problems  that  beset  their 
Christian  Democrat  or  Oaullist  colleagues, 
and  they  will  stay  in  pov.-er — if  they  perform 


well.  They  will  naturally  Influence  the  ped- 
icles of  their  own  governments,  but  those 
will  be  Italian  and  French,  not  Soviet,  pol- 
icies. 

Whoever  runs  the  State  Department 
can  do  nothing  about  this  fact  of  life 
unless  he  wants  to  get  back  to  the  old  game 
of  matching  Soviet  subsidies  for  the  Com- 
munists with  American  funds  for  their  demo- 
cratic opponents.  Whatever  positive  role  thl.> 
may  have  played  In  the  past,  it  would  now  be 
a  sorry  stratagem  bound  to  backfire.  The 
Europeans  will  determine  their  own  politics, 
not  'Washington  or  Moscow. 

The  recent  Communist  threat  In  Portugal 
tinderllnes  the  gap  between  Soviet  power  and 
the  national  Communist  parties.  Though 
iiai bored  by  the  Soviet  party  during  their 
loiig  underground  existence,  the  Portuguese 
Communists  broke  the  rules  of  the  peaceful 
road  by  taklrj.'  to  the  f,treets.  The  Portuguese 
le.^dor.  AlvRi-o  Cunhal.  almost  certainly  op- 
erated on  the  basis  of  his  own  estimate  of 
the  situation — and  failed.  Would  Moscow  be 
guilty  of  violating  X  If  he  had  succeeded  .  .  . 
or  the  same  thing  happens  in  Spain? 

X  Hi  the  foreign  party  level  Is  a  meanlrg- 
Icas  term.  Asl:  the  Iiailan  party  not  to  com- 
pe"e  wit'i  the  Socialists  and  Christian  Demo- 
cra'-,  for  power?  Expect  Moscow  to  ask  them 
not   to? 

The  Ki\ropean  parties  are  at  best  an  un- 
certain instrument  for  the  extension  of  So- 
viet power  In  Its  contmulng  support  of  wars 
of  national  liberation,  directly  or  by  proxy, 
ocvenly  or  covertly,  the  Soviet  regime  simply 
declares  that  X  does  not  apply  to  the  Third 
World.  Korea.  "Vietnam  and  now  Angola 
register  a  failure  and  two  successes. 

The  inl'al  stages  of  Soviet  support  to  rebel 
groups  are  normally  covert  and,  until  their 
success  seems  almost  assured,  modest.  The 
Ru.sslans  have  Invested  in  the  anti-Portu- 
gtiese  rc'oels  since  the  1950s  with  money, 
training,  indoctrination  and  .-^mall  arms. 
Their  investment  In  the  Angolan  ^^PLA  pild 
off  after  the  Portuguese  withdrew — and  the 
mi're  modest  .American  and  Chinese  Invest- 
ment was  lost. 

Kissinger  has  objected  to  the  Soviet  action 
In  Angola  as  a  violation  of  X.  His  objection 
Is  understandable  but  even  by  American 
rules.  Incorrect  It  was  only  when  the  MPLA 
establibhed  a  de  facto  regime  in  Luanda 
that  the  Soviet  government  began  openly 
s'lDplvtiii'  large-.scale  mlUtarj'  aid.  Theirs 
was  ai;  o:licial  and  legally  Justifiable  response 
to  the  reriuest  of  another  regime — as  ours 
was  once  In  Lebanon  and,  more  recently,  in 
South  Vietnam.  Kissinger  can  complain  that 
their  side  won  and  our  side  lost,  "o'ot  1.  :ncn's 
plav  no  role  in  realpolitik. 

The  .-Xngolan  case  Intrudes  another  cr'irpll- 
catlon  ;nto  the  gan"e  of  who  Is  to  blame?  Tlie 
Cttban  commitment  of  arms  and  men  to  the 
Angolan  fighting  cancelled  the  need  for  spend- 
ing S.!.  iet  soldiers  to  fight  in  Angola— a  need 
Moscow  has  avoided  from  Korea  to  Vietnam 
These  wars  were  fought,  as  we  like  to  say.  by 
prcxy.  "Ye'v  no  case  can  be  made  out  that  Mo.=>- 
cow  forced  Hanoi  to  liberate  South  Vietnam — 
or  that  Brezhnev  somehow  diiected  Ca'tro 
•>.    -send  his  troops  to  Av.gola 

Is  Castro  simply  a  Soviet  stooge  in  his 
.Mrlcan  .-.dventures:'  The  Cubans  have  Inter- 
vened it!  .Africa  with  arms  and  men  for  over 
10  years.  They  now  have  advisers  in  Guinea 
and  Somalia  .\nd  no  one  Is  In  a  position  to 
sav  wh^t  the  Cuban  troops  In  Angola  will 
do  next  Perhaps  '"liberate"'  Namibia?  If  thev 
do.  Will  it  be  Castro's  decision,  or  a  Joint 
deci-sion  by  Castro"3  African  friends,  or  by  a 
committee  meeting  with  Brezhnev? 

Pir'!ung  the  blame  on  Moscow  for  the  wars 
:n  black  Africa  Is  a  fruitless  exercise  Shall 
we  challenge  Peking  for  its  support  of  the 
Hhodesian  rebels  in  Mozambique? 

The  KGB  naturally  playa  its  part  In  these 
political  action  operations,  a  role  unaffected 
by  X  Prom  the  Cold  War  to  the  present,  the 
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KOB  has  not  only  carried  on  its  ttaual  ts- 
nionage,  counterespionage  wad  covert  action 
Work,  but  It  haa  played  an  Indlqwulbla  t«di- 
ulcal  role  in  pasting  funds  and  oommuntca- 
tlons  to  the  parties  abroad  and  In  channel- 
ing Soviet  support  to  rebel  or  guarrtlla  groups 
before  the  Soviet  government  gets  involved. 
It  has  also  readily  provided  advloe  to  new 
revolutionary  regimes  on  how  to  set  up  their 
intelligence  and  security  servioes. 

In  the  last  10  years,  however,  the  ESO's 
foreign  directorate  has  begun  to  pcitoim 
an  even  more  valuable  service — to  advance 
in  secret  the  Soviet  government's  open  ob- 
jectives on  the  ofQclal  level.  Its  recruitment 
of  "agents  of  Influence"  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  gives  Soviet  foreign  policy  a 
muscle  that  cannot  be  matched  by  the  West. 

Today,  in  New  Tork,  Bonn,  Puis  and  Borne 
there  are  over  200  KOB  officers  assigned  to 
each  city  (a  btmdred  were  thrown  out  of 
London  several  years  ago) .  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  them  are  recruiting  not  spies  but  "friends." 
Their  job  is  to  develop  personal  contacts 
within  the  power  elites  of  each  nation:  poli- 
ticians of  the  center  and  right,  non-Gom- 
munist  labor  leaders,  bankers  and  industral- 
Ists,  Journalists  and  professors,  government 
officials  and  legislators. 

These  contacts  range  from  secret  to  confi- 
dential to  public.  Some  are  on  the  Soviet  pay- 
roll— the  personal  assistant  to  former  West 
Oerman  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt,  a  key  Eu- 
n^an  negotiator  on  a  truck-assembly  plant 
project.  Some  have  been  bribed  with  busi- 
ness opportunities  in  East-West  trade — a 
British  merchant  or  an  Italian  banker.  Oth- 
ers are  close  enough  acqualntancee  tar  a 
KGB  officer  to  invite  to  an  Informal  lunch 
or  dinner  to  talk  about  current  affairs.  In 
many  capitals,  as  In  Washington,  KOB  offi- 
cers openly  lobby  among  legislators  on  bills 
affecting   Soviet   trade. 

Tliese  agents  of  influence  within  the  pow- 
er groups  of  Western  society  give  Moscow  a 
useful  covert  means  for  affecting  the  at- 
titudes and  decisions  of  other  governments 
on  matters  of  Soviet  concern.  The  KGB  officer 
under  diplomatic  cover,  socially  sophisti- 
cated, fluent  In  English,  German,  or  French, 
can  use  his  friends  or  agents  to  lobby  for  a 
European  Security  Conference,  to  press  for 
favorable  terms  In  trade  or  loan  negotia- 
tions, to  promote  the  investment  of  capital 
In  a  Soviet  petrochemical  project. 

These  KGB  officers,  for  the  most  part, 
break  no  laws.  Neither  spying  nor  subvert- 
ing, they  are  beyond  the  purview  of  Western 
security  services.  The  lessening  of  East-West 
tensions  under  X  not  only  makes  their  con- 
tact-work easier — and  their  contacts  more 
susceptible — but  as  Soviet  political  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  in  the  West  continue  to 
increase  under  X.  they  will  have  more  work 
to  do. 

Here,  then,  at  the  political  action  level 
there  Is  no  X,  and  there  can  be  none.  Moscow 
will  not  cease  subsidizing  foreign  parties, 
supporting  wars  of  national  liberation  or 
enlarging  Its  reservoir  of  influenoe-agen-ts. 
They  are  important  elements  in  the  Soviet 
global  clout.  There  Is  no  reason  for  the  Rus- 
.slans  to  give  them  up. 

It  Is  this  depressing  fact  that  Kissinger 
must  deal  with  in  his  public  defense  of  X. 
And  he  must  deal  with  smother  frustration: 
there  can  be  no  serious  tradeoffs  between  the 
X  and  the  non-X  level. 

It  is  conceivable,  though  most  unlikely, 
that  Washington  can  force  concessions  on 
Salt  II  negotiations  by  curtaUing  the  sale  of 
American  wheat  to  Russia  or  by  refusing  to 
permit  American  oil  companies  to  provide 
capital  for  a  new  petrochemical  plant  In 
Siberia.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  American 
i-onceb.slons  on  Salt  II,  trade,  or  capital  In- 
vestment will  buy  off  Soviet  (even  less,  Cu- 
ban) stipport  of  the  black  Rhodeslan  inde- 
pendence movement. 

What  we  have  today  is  half  an  X,  a  relax- 
aii(,n  of  tensions  only  in  our  official  dealings 


with  Moscow.  Pethape  the  word  Mr.  Ford  Is 
looking  for  m  iemttemte.  It  Is  •  bastard  term, 
but  not  Uu^t.  At  least  It  Is  more  reaUsUo 
than  X. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  United 
States  cannot  match  Soviet  resoiuces  on  the 
political  action  level.  There  are  no  parties 
abroad  even  partially  devoted  to  our  Interest. 
We  have  a  weak  and  ineffective  propaganda 
i4>paratus  and  a  new  immobilised  catpadty 
for  covert  action.  We  can  have  no  agents  of 
influence  in  Moscow. 

In  this  world  of  demitente : 

The  main  Soviet  challenge  is  on  the  polit- 
ical economic  front,  not  the  military  front. 

A  larger  American  defease  budget  will  not 
deter  So'viet  advances  on  the  political -eco- 
nomic front. 

The  policy  of  containment,  of  simply  re- 
acting to  Soviet  initiatives,  will  not  work  any 
better  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

What  we  have  as  the  basis  for  a  more 
affirmative  foreign  policy  is  our  enormous 
economic  clout.  If  we  can  delineate  clearly 
what  toe  want  in  the  world  to  assure  our 
physical  security  and  our  national  prosperity, 
we  will  be  able  to  direct  our  capital  invest- 
ments, trade  and  loans  to  building  up  stable 
and  friendly  societies  in  the  countries  that 
count  for  US.  We  are  now  caught  up  tn  a  vast 
program  of  supplying  arms  to  whoever  wants 
them,  and  we  caimot  change  our  habits 
overnight,  but  only  a  radical  shift  in  our 
priorities  will  enable  us  to  shape  to  otir  own 
advantage  the  world  of  demitente  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

The  Soviet  stance  in  the  world  is  hard- 
beaded  and  forceful.  If  we  can  match  it 
with  our  strategic  vision,  neither  Mr.  Pord 
nor  his  successors  will  be  frustrated  by  X, 
and  our  secretaries  of  state  will  no  longer 
be  impelled  to  whine  or  bUtster  in  public 
speeches. 

EXHIBTT    1 

Levich  Transcript — Etonts  Thropch 
October  13, 1975 

Professor  Benjamin  Levich  and  his  family 
applied  for  the  visa  to  go  to  Israel  in  Feb- 
ruary 1972.  Soon  after  that  Professor  Levich 
was  expelled  from  Moscow  University  where 
he  was  head  of  a  chair  which  he  himself  had 
established  8  years  ago.  He  was  also  dis- 
missed from  his  position  of  Head  of  Depart- 
ment in  the  Institute  of  Electrochemistry  of 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR,  a 
Department  which  was  founded  by  him  20 
years  ago.  He  was  also  officially  deprived  of 
the  possibility  to  give  lectures,  take  part  in 
Bclentiflc  conferences,  publish  his  works  in 
scientific  magazines  and  engage  in  any  other 
kind  of  scientific  activity. 

The  day  l>efore  President  Nixon  was  to 
arrive  in  the  USSR  on  his  first  visit.  Professor 
B.  Levich  and  his  two  sons  Aleksandr  Levich 
and  Dr.  Eugeny  Levich  were  in-vited  to  the 
Visas'  Department  (the  OVIR)  in  Moscow 
and  warned  by  the  Director  of  the  OVIR  and 
by  a  KOB  representatives  that  they  should 
not  try  to  exploit  the  President  Nixon  visit 
in  txder  to  receive  exit  visas.  The  KOB  official 
said  that.  "It  would  harm  the  consideration 
of  the  case". 

Immediately  after  President  Nixon's  de- 
parture from  the  USSR  Professor  Levich  was 
again  called  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  offices 
where  General  Verein,  the  Director  of  the 
All-Union  OVTR  and  several  KGB  represent- 
atives Informed  him  that  neither  he  nor  his 
family  will  ever  leave  the  USSR.  General 
Verein  added  also  that  if  Professor  Le'vich 
were  not  to  keep  quiet  he  might  be  put  on 
trial  on  the  charges  of  anti-Soviet  activities 
(according  to  Article  64  of  the  Soviet  Crimi- 
nal Code). 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1972.  one  of  Pro- 
fessor Levlch's  sons.  Dr.  Etigeny  Levich,  was 
arrested  by  KGB  officers  near  Moscow  while 
he  was  on  his  way  to  tAke  a  vacation.  He  was 


released  24  hours  later  following  his  firm 
refusal  to  serve  in  the  Soviet  army  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  reserves,  but  was  told  that  he 
would  be  tried  for  this  refusal  according  to 
the  Soviet  law. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1972,  Professor 
Levich  was  forcibly  taken  down  to  the  KGB 
offices  on  the  (Kuznetsky  Meet)  in  Moscow. 
A  unifonned  KGB  General  interrogated  him 
for  many  hours  and  finally  said  that  Profes- 
sor Levtob  and  bis  family  would  never  leave 
the  USSR,  that  he  woiUd  live  In  Russia  until 
hlB  dying  day.  The  General  claimed  that  the 
foreign  correspondents  who  came  to  the 
Levlch's  apartment  were  agents  of  the  For- 
eign Intelligence  Services  and  that  he  might 
be  put  on  trial  for  treason.  Professor  Levich 
was  also  told  that  he  was  in  poeseeslon  of 
secret  information  following  the  so-called 
Security  Clearance  Certificate  which  was  is- 
sued to  him  by  academician  Frumkln,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Electochemistry 
and  by  other  officials  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  "was  warned,  in  conclusion,  not 
to  reveal  any  information  about  the  meet- 
ing as  it  might  lead  to  the  prosecution  of 
Elugeny,  a  matter  which  was  then  under  con- 
sideration. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1972 
the  Western  correspondents  stationed  In 
Moscow  were  invited  to  a  first  (^cial  press- 
conference  held  in  Moscow  in  years.  Profes- 
sor Levich  was  the  first  speaker  and  he  de- 
scribed the  general  sittiation  of  the  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  USSR.  He  stressed  es- 
pecially that  the  scientists  were  considered 
"slaves  of  the  state"  in  the  USSR. 

During  the  following  9  months.  Professor 
Levich  and  numerous  other  Jewish  scien- 
tists were  engaged  in  an  intense  struggle 
for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  world  public 
to  the  problem  of  the  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  USSR. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1973  Professor  Le- 
vlch's son.  Dr.  Eugeny  Levich  was  arrested 
in  the  street  by  the  KGB  agents.  Already  24 
hours  later,  be  was  taken  to  the  Bast-Si- 
berian town  of  Chlia  near  the  Chinese  bor- 
der. Several  days  later  he  found  himself  in 
Tlksi  Bay  behind  the  Arctic  Circle  where 
he  was  to  do  his  army  service.  In  the  mean- 
time. Professor  Levich  was  told  by  the  So- 
viet authorities  that  his  son  was  deprived 
of  his  rank  of  Ofbcer  of  the  Reserves  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  and  was  called  up  as  a 
private.  His  conscription  took  place  despite 
the  strong  Indication  of  the  medical  exam- 
inations which  specified  that  Eugeny  should 
not  be  called  up  in  acc(Hxlance  vrith  the  So- 
viet laws.  The  fact  of  Eugeny's  conscription 
was  also  an  act  violating  the  norms  of  Soviet 
judicial  Laws.  His  so-called  "army  service" 
proved,  in  fact,  to  be  an  extremely  severe 
term  of  punishment  in  a  military  labor  c&mp 
in  the  Arctic.  There  was  no  military  service 
there  and  the  people  lived  in  monstrous 
conditions.  The  temperat'ure  both  outside 
and  inside  the  barracks  was  well  below 
zero.  The  men  had  to  perform  all  sort  of  con- 
struction works  under  the  mo&t  difficult  con- 
ditions of  the  Arctic  Region  without  being 
supplied  with  the  most  elementary  equip- 
ment. 

They  were  suffering  from  lack  of  adequate 
food  and  were  not  supplied  "with  clothing 
appropriate  for  the  extremely  difficult  cli- 
matic conditions.  Apart  from  having  to  live 
and  work  In  extremely  difficult  conditions, 
Eugeny  was  subjected  to  numerous  threats 
and  humiliations.  He  was  told,  among  other 
things,  that  his  father.  Professor  Levich, 
were  not  to  keep  silent  he,  Eugeny,  wotfld  be 
left  to  rot  in  prison.  It  should  be  mentioned 
perhaps  that  Eugeny  was  arrested  just  before 
Secretary-General  L.  Bre?hnevs  first  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

During  the  following  months.  Professor 
Levich  was  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  his  .son's  and  his  family's  survival. 

In  p.n  article  published  in  the  New  Tork 
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Times  In  December,  1973.  Professor  Levich 
strongly  criticized  Dr.  Kisslnger'B  policy  ta 
connection  with  the  lasue  at  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration. He  stated  his  conviction  that  all  the 
International  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
.'ewry  were  not  leading  to  any  positive  i»- 
hponse  from  the  Soviet  Authorities  dne  to 
the  support  from  the  American  Government, 
namely  Dr.  Kissinger. 

In  January,  1974  Professor  Levich  and  his 
vtife  Tanya  went  to  spend  a  short  holiday  In 
Sochi,  near  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  3lBt.  He 
and  his  wife  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
hotel  to  the  local  KOB  offices.  There  both  of 
them  were  separately  Interrogated  by  high- 
ranking  KGB  officials.  They  were  both 
threatened  with  receiving  life  sentences  and 
Professor  Levich  was  told  that  the  KGB  was 
giving  them  both  the  last  warning.  He  was 
told  that  If  he  would  not  keep  silent  they 
would  eiiminat«  his  sons  first  and  then  put 
him  on  trial  for  anti-Soviet  activities  and 
treason.  The  KGB  officials  referred  to  the  un- 
published decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  passed  in  December.  1972 
which  dealt  with  violators  who  had  been 
given  a  warning  by  the  amhorities.  Mi-s. 
Levich  was  told  that  she  was  Influencing  her 
husband  to  engage  In  antl-Sovlet  activities 
and  might,  therefore,  be  considered  an  ac- 
complice. Both  Professor  Levich  and  Mrs. 
Levich  strongly  objected  to  all  the  allegations 
and  claimed  that  they  had  no  other  choice 
but  to  behave  the  way  they  did  and  that 
there  was  nothing  antl -Soviet  In  their  ac- 
tlon.s.  They  also  said  that  they  would  con- 
tinue their  struggle  till  the  very  end.  whether 
good  or  bad.  When  Professor  Levich  and  his 
wife  were  released  10  horn's  later  they  left 
Sochi  immediately  and  Professor  Levich  re- 
frained from  revealing  any  information  about 
the  meeting  fearing  for  his  younger  son 
Eugeny  who  was  already  in  a  dangerous  situ- 
ation and  for  a  possible  reprisal  against  his 
older  son  Aleksandr. 

A  few  days  later  Aleksandr  Levich  was  ar- 
rested In  the  street  in  Moscow,  beaten  up, 
and  brought  to  the  KOB  headquarters.  He 
was  accused  of  being  acquainted  with  and 
collaborating  with  a  smuggler.  Poilowing  his 
strong  opposition  he  was  released  after  being 
threatened  and  warned  by  the  KGB  officials. 

In  the  meantiote,  Eugeny  Levich  who  was 
doing  hj.s  "army  service  "  in  a  Siberian  carap 
was  ordered  to  walk  along  a  distance  of  7 
miles  through  the  tundra  dinrlng  a  strong 
snowstorm.  He  had  v\o  choice  but  to  obey  the 
order  and  snrrlved  by  miracle  only.  Profes- 
sor Levich  was  Informed  about  the  Incident 
and  considered  it  a  very  grave  wamia?. 

On  the  l«th  day  of  February.  1974  Pro- 
feseor  Levich  was  suddenly  invited  to  come 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  r.-xt  with  several  of- 
ficials of  the  Academy,  IncUiding  the  KGB 
officer  responsible  for  the  security  arrange- 
ments in  the  Academy  and  Its  institutions. 
The  officials  told  Professor  Levich  tl^at  it  was 
decided  to  reconsider  his  so-called  secrecy 
clearance  and  that  an  appropriate  commit- 
tee was  formed  for  that  purpose.  For  several 
hours  they  seriously  dl.$cuss<"cl  all  the  pro- 
fessional details  of  Professor  Levich'.;  scien- 
tific work. 

The  meeting  and  the  conversation  which 
took  place  were  considered  a  good  sign  by 
Beniamin  Levich. 

On  the  17th  of  April.  1974  Professor  Levich 
was  invited  to  the  offices  of  Academician 
Frumkjn.  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Electro-Cbemiatry  and  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place : 

P:  I  was  ordered  to  reconsider  your  secrecy 
clearance  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  c^niet 
ti  ■*■ 

L:  You  always  give  me  the  same  advice. 

P:  But  you  never  listened  to  me. 

L:  Tou  did  not  listen  to  me  either  when 
y m  signed  the  letter  against  Sakharov 

P:  My  advice  is  a  friendly  one. 


L;  During  hto  visit  In  tbe  U.S..  Academician 
BngelgaMtt  gave  a  frteatBy  Mlvlae  to  the 
members  of  th*  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  stop  their  harmful  activities  on 
behalf  of  ScUchapov.  Thia  wms  done  in  order 
to  make  bbn  keep  quiet  and  then  to  silence 
him  without  any  trouble. 

P:  I  am  sincerely  interested  in  yovir  depar- 
ture now 

Lr  Bin  yo'.i  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  me 
from  doing  so.  Why  have  you  written  a  false 
secrecy  clearance  certificate  tor  me? 

F:  Then  it  wa.s  one  situation,  now  it  is 
another    •    •    • 

In  the  middle  of  May  1974.  Professor 
Levich  was  Informed  that  the  question  of 
revoking  his  secrecy  clearance  certificate  was 
under  consideration  and  that  everything  was 
going  well.  The  Committee  formed  for  this 
puipoee  Included  Academician  Emelyanov,  a 
well-knev.-n  expert  of  the  Committee  on 
.atomic  Energy.  On  the  16th  of  May,  Eugeny 
Levich  returned  from  Siberia  back  to  Mos- 
cow. 

On  the  20th  of  June  Professor  Levich  was 
informed  by  high-ranking  officials.  Includ- 
ing the  Scientific  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  Academician  Skryabln,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Electrochemistry, 
Academician  Prumkln.  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Academy's  KOB  Department,  Pavlov 
and  another  KOB  Oeneral  that  after  recon- 
sidering the  matter  of  hta  secrecy  clearance, 
the  S!>eclal  Committee  decided  that  all  but 
one  Item  Included  In  bis  8ecrecy-Cle*rance 
Certificate  were  now  invalid  and  the  fc»Tner 
term  of  validity  of  that  one  item  wo\ild  ex- 
pire in  a  year's  time.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  KGB.  Andropov,  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  this  decision. 

On  the  day  of  President  Nixon's  arrival 
In  Moscow  on  his  second  visit  (June  27. 
19741.  Eugeny  and  Aleksandr  Levich  were 
called  to  the  OVIR  offices  and  told  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department.  Col.  Fadeev.  that 
i.iiey  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Uni.in  by  the  end  of  1974.  On  the  28th  of 
June  1974,  Professor  Levich  was  invited  to 
the  same  Colonel  Fadeev  and  told  that  he 
would  be  able  to  leave  the  USSR  by  the  end 
of  1975.  sis  months  after  the  formal  term 
of  his  secrecy-clearance  will  expire.  The 
colonel  referred  to  the  decision  of  Top-Rank 
Officials. 

It  must  be  stres.sed  here  that,  in  fact. 
Profes.sor  Beniamin  Levich  did  not  have  any 
connection  with  secret  wcwks  since  1946 
when  he  deliberately  stopped  working  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  physics.  In  other  wwds.  all 
the  reconsiderations  of  the  question  of  his 
.secrecy-clearance  were  a  btireaucratic  pro- 
cedure created  by  the  KGB  Itself.  The  above- 
mentloned  conversation  between  Profeaaor 
Levich  and  Academician  Frumkln  Is  the  best 
proof  of  this  claim. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  Profes.sor  Levich  and 
Mrs.  Levich  were  Interviewed  by  a  number 
of  TV  correspondents  from  President  Mlxon's 
pres-s  center.  Including  Mr.  Kaplow  and  Mr. 
Promson.  The  Interview  was  later  sbo\\  n  on 
the  -American  TV  by  several  networks  and 
the  Information  about  the  obligations  which 
the  Soviet  authorities  took  upon  them- 
selves in  connection  with  Professor  Lcvlch's 
^migration   was  thus  openly  revealed. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  all  the  members  of 
the  Levich  faiuily  were  placed  under  house 
arrest  in  their  country  house  until  President 
NUons  departure  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  middle  of  December  i&74,  Eugeny 
Levich  and  Aleksandr  Levich  were  invited  to 
the  OVIR  offices  anU  told  that  their  emigra- 
tion would  only  take  place  In  March,  1976 
because  nf  poli'i,lcal  considerations.  Several 
days  later,  Piofessor  Levich  waa  Invited  to 
the  KGB  offiTCo  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  hl.s  telephone. 

He  was  met  by  the  same  KOB  general  who 
threatened  him  In  such  a  rude  manner  in 
Augtist.  1972.  This  time,  the  General  was  very 


polite.  He  said  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
Professor  Lievlch  to  be  aervous»  that  tiis  se- 
crecy-clearance has  been  revoked  wltb  the 
approval  of  Chairman  Andropov  aad  titat  the 
deelslan  was  final.  He  said  tliat  the  departure 
of  Eugeny  and  Aleksandr  Levied  was  post- 
poned because  of  poUtlcal  eousldecaUons. 
Tills  information  was  Irwtepeadently  con- 
firmed by  Academiclau  FrumUo. 

In  March  1976,  Eugeny  Levieta,  Aleksandr 
Levich  and  tbelr  wives  bad  received  tbe  exit 
visas.  Ttaey  were  warned  te  rtfrain  froBi  any 
activities  on  behalf  of  their  father  in  Israel 
as  this  may  barm  Professor  Levicb  and  hib 
wife.  They  left  the  Soviet  UoIob  on  the  1st  of 
April.  197  &. 

In  late  1976,  Professor  Levicb  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  Inquiring 
about  the  exact  date  of  bis  emlgr&ttoD.  On 
the  13th  of  October  he  was  sutUenly  invited 
to  the  KOB  where  he  was  met  by  the  same 
KOB  General  and  several  other  oAciaU.  He 
was  told  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  bis  emigration  and  about  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  secrecy-clearance. 

They  said  that  he  was  and  is  a  Zionist  and 
an  Antl-Sovlet  person  and  that  he  should  be 
imprisoned  for  that.  They  told  him  that  he 
should  not  think  so  highly  of  himself  and 
that  he  could  no  nothing.  Tbey  said  that  the 
world  public  opinion  does  not  mean  a  thing 
and  that  the  scientists  and  intellectuals  did 
not  want  to  do  anything  for  bim  anyway. 
They  claimed  that  the  scientists  and  the  in- 
tellectuals liked  to  speak  but  did  not  do  any- 
thing concrete,  that  they  liked  to  make  ap- 
peals to  the  Soviet  authorlttes,  but  when 
they  came  to  the  USSR  later,  tbey  said  that 
the  protests  and  appeals  were  not  serfanis.  In 
other  words,  If  be  were  to  continue  to  make 
too  mueh  noise  tbey  would  silence  bim  and 
the  world  public  opinion  would  have  a  very 
slight  effect  on  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wOl 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  urge  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  heed  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  know 
that  thi£  debate  will  be  analyzed  with 
care  by  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
vaa.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  passage,  and  I  beheve  we  will 
have  passage  by  a  large  vote,  of  this 
resolution  in  terms  of  the  indication  that 
that  passage  will  give  of  support  for  the 
process  known  as  detente. 

It  seems,  however,  very  important  that 
the  Soviets  recognize  that  in  this  resolu- 
tion there  is  a  firm  statement  of  our  in- 
tention to  remain  unchallengeably 
strong  militarily  while  pursuing  the  pol- 
icy of  seeking  to  regulate  the  competi- 
tion and  conflict  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  ways  that  avoid  the 
catastrophe  of  war  in  the  unclear  age. 

I  hope  that  ue  will  see  some  signs  of 
responsiveness  by  tlw  Soviet  Union  to 
this  debate,  to  this  action  by  the  Senate, 
and  to  statements  like  the  very  sincere 
and  deeply  heartfelt  message  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  happen  to  know 
from  my  personal  relationship  with  him 
of  his  experience  in  the  Soviet  Union 
when  he  went  there  awhile  back  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  know  how 
he  came  back  hoping  that  there  would 
be  a  very  significant  easing  of  tlie  ten- 
.sioiis  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  specifically,  that  dere  would 
be  some  easing  of  the  restraints  placed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  uptm  those  who  seek 
to  emigrate  from  that  country  and  some 
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significant  easing  of  the  harassment  of 
those  who  even  dare  to  seek  an  exit  Ttoa. 

Mr.  RIEICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  AaH 
comment  further  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia for  whom  I  have  the  hi^iest  re- 
spect. 

With  a  number  of  Senators  during 
June  and  July,  we  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  an  Interp)arllamentary  con- 
ference and,  during  that  conference,  we 
visited  the  cit^  of  Leningrad.  During 
that  visit,  we  visited  the  mass  grave  of 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
had  died  in  the  700-day  siege  of  Lenin- 
grad. The  Soviet  Union  lost  some  20  mil- 
lion people  in  World  War  n,  and  In- 
delibly there  is  impressed  upon  the  minds 
and,  yes,  the  souls  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  a  hatred  for  nuclear  war, 
and  I  believe  that  that  is  their  feeling. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  a  nuclear  war  as  I  am 
convinced  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  a  nuclear  war. 

Further,  I  had  become  to  feel  that 
the  Jackson  amendment  and  the  Steven- 
son amendment  were  wrongful  policies 
for  us  to  have  adopted.  I  stated  publicly, 
even  though  I  had  been  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  Jackson  amendment,  that 
I  thought  there  should  be  some  modifica- 
tion, and  I  looked  forward  to  some  easing 
of  the  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  on  these  Issues. 

Almost  a  year  has  gone  by  and  noth- 
ing much  has  happened.  Emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  over 
a  period  of  3  years  fr<Mn  some  35,000  to 
some  11,000  people. 

In  talking  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  about  how  do  we  work  out  detente 
and  how  strongly  the  American  people 
felt  about  the  problems  of  immigration, 
the  problems  of  freedom  the  objectives 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement,  and  the  pro- 
testations of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  had 
anticipated  a  cooperative  action  among 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Brezhnev  and, 
yes,  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
bring  alx>ut  a  revision  of  both  the  Jack- 
son amendment  and  the  Stevenson 
amendment. 

I  offered  to  be  among  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  the  lead.  I  met  in  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  jam-packed  room  of 
Soviet  dissidents,  a  very  touching  and 
moving  experience  where  people  re- 
stricted from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  their  families,  and  not  one  person 
talked  about  himself,  not  one  person 
sought  an  edge  for  himself.  They  talked 
about  others  and  the  principles  Involved. 

Yet  nothing  has  been  done  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  try  to  ease  the  problems  of  emigra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  gotten 
worse. 

During  August,  Mrs.  Ribicoff  and  my- 
self happened  to  be  in  Vienna,  and  we 
visited  the  reception  center  in  Vienna 
where  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  were 
in  transit  for  a  day  or  so  before  they 
went  to  Israel,  and  we  visited  and  talked 
to  people  that  had  just  gotten  off  the 
train.  It  was  a  tragic  sight.  It  becomes 
apparent  that  even  those  people  who  the 
Soviet  Union  are  letting  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  sick,  the  halt,  the  lame, 
the  blind,  and  the  aged,  who  would  really 


be  a  burden  on  whatever  coun^  to 
whkb  they  went,  including  the  State  of 
Israel.  Very  few  people  who  were  coming 
oat  of  the  Soviet  Unirai  were  people  who 
could  be  Independent  and  self  sufBdent. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  world 
has  basically  changed  and  geopolitics  is 
not  the  determining  factor  in  the  af- 
fab8  of  people  and  nations. 

While  I  have  no  fear  of  a  nuclear  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Sov- 
iet Union,  it  seems  to  me  that  detente 
constantly  has  been  addressed  in  those 
terms.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  American  food,  Ameri- 
can technology,  and  American  industry. 
The  Soviet  Union  finds  itself  on  the 
short  end  of  economic  development.  Its 
balance  of  trade  last  year  ran  a  deficit 
of  $5  billion.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
helped  and  helped  considerably  by 
American  foodstuffs  and  technology. 

If  ever  there  is  to  be  true  detente,  I 
say  respectfully  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  California,  it  will  not  merely  be  by 
resolutions  that  he  has  drawn  and  which 
we  will  vote  on  today — and  I  will  vote 
for  that  resolution.  But  It  is  an  under- 
standing that  while  we  have  two  differ- 
ent systems — and  I  do  not  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  change  its  system,  just 
as  I  do  not  expect  the  United  States  will 
change  its  system  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  Soviet  Union — there  has  to  be  an 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  what  liberty  and  freedom  and 
our  principles  and  ideals  mean. 

I  expect  the  Soviet  Union  constantly 
to  thrust  for  an  advantage,  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  Lenin  and  Marx.  But  if  they  ex- 
pect to  obtain  advantages  from  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States,  they 
have  the  correlative  responsibility  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States  as  we  loc^  upon  f  ree- 
dmn  and  Justice  as  indivisible  t^iough- 
out  the  world. 

In  my  heart,  I  cannot  undertake  any 
lead  to  change  the  Jackson  amendment 
and  the  Stevenson  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  when  Eva  Butman, 
with  a  9-year-old  daughter,  is  not  al- 
lowed by  Soviet  bureaucracy  and  tyran- 
ny, in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  visit 
her  husband  once  a  year  in  the  prisons. 

I  say  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "If  you  are 
so  tyrannical  and  so  cruel  that  you  will 
not  allow  a  wife  and  a  child  to  visit  a 
husband  in  prison  once  a  year,  the  hell 
with  detente." 

Detente  should  involve  a  sense  of 
humanity.  The  Helsinki  agreements 
should  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  not  presume 
to  urge  any  specific  response  upon  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  I  again  urge  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  heed  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  and  to 
understand  the  spirit  behind  this  Senate 
resolution  and  the  action  that  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe,  will  take. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  problems  that 
developed  with  the  Jackson  amendment 
was  that  it  peiiiaps  was  a  little  too  spe- 
cific In  the  interpretations  given  to  it, 


that  there  was  perhaps  an  overplaying 
of  its  consequences  when  It  was  passed 
and  sustained  in  this  country,  and  tliat 
the  Soviet  Union  recoiled  from  an  action 
that  they  may  have  planned  to  take  in 
regard  to  easing  the  tyrannical  approach 
they  have  taken  toward  those  who  seek 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  evi- 
dences of  increased  repression  in  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time.  While  many  of 
those  who  have  advocated  and  supported 
detente  have  felt  that  it  was  a  process 
that  would  lead  to  a  riiminiBhing  of  re- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
those  who  argue  that  the  Increase  in  re- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  process  of  detente. 

There  is  a  statement  of  that  viewpoint 
in  a  recent  article  by  Theodore  Drap^ 
in  "Commentary."  A  different  statement, 
relating  to  Mr.  Castro,  In  Cuba,  appeared 
in  a  column  by  James  Reston  in  the  New 
York  Times,  on  March  17,  in  which  he 
stated: 

Mr.  Castro  has  apparently  decided  that 
normalization  of  bis  relations  wltb  Wash- 
ington, including  free  trade  and  tettvel  to 
and  from  the  United  States,  was  a  genuine 
threat  to  bis  closed  society. 

I  still  argue — and  I  think  there 
are  others  who  would  still  argue — 
that,  in  long-range  terms,  developing  in- 
terrelationships between  Americans  and 
Russians  will  make  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  Soviet  regime  to  maintain 
the  harsher  aspects  of  repression.  We  will 
have  to  test  it  all  out,  of  course,  to  see 
if  that  is  the  consequence.  At  least,  we 
can  note  the  fact  that  the  massive  bru- 
talities of  the  Stalin  era  appear  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  that  we  will  see — ^in  response  to 
the  words  being  stated  so  carefully  in 
the  Senate  today  and  the  action  that  the 
Senate  wiU  take — more  signs  of  respon- 
siveness, of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  many  areas  where  they 
know  they  have  done  things  that  have 
aroused  our  suspicions  and  our  hostili- 
ties and  have  led  to  many  Americans 
doubting  whether  detente  is  significant 
and  really  can  succeed. 

The  fact,  obviously,  is  that  failure  of 
detente  will  doom  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  a  dangerous  ri- 
valry that  could  lead  to  nuclear  war.  It 
surely  would  lead  to  vast,  new  expendi- 
tures by  both  countries  in  an  arms  race 
that  would  depress  Uvlng  standards  and 
cause  further  neglect  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  both  lands. 

While  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  heed  all  this,  and  particularly  the  gen- 
eral statements  and  the  specific  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  call,  too,  for  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  We,  too,  have  done  cer- 
tain things,  and  we  presently  are  doing 
certain  things,  that  lead  the  Soviets  to 
suspect  our  motives  and  to  sustain  the 
hostilities  in  their  heartf  and  their 
minds  about  what  we  are  really  up  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  really  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  through,  but  If 
there  is  a  question,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
respond. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  \^.  is  not  really  a  question, 
but  It  is  in  connection  with  wbat  the 
Senator  from  Cttmectknit  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  CaUfomda  have  said. 

I  think  VaaX  much  of  the  xinderstand- 
able  dlsUluslonment  with  detente  Is  the 
vagueness  of  what  each  of  us  means 
by  it. 

For  example,  it  aeem^  to  me  that  if 
we  expect  that  through  the  process  of 
detente  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  be- 
come somehow  less  repressive,  less  au- 
tocratic, we  err.  Conversely,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  believes  that  through  the  process 
of  ietente  the  United  States  is  going  to 
become  more  like  Soviet  society,  that  cur 
e«  onomy  or  our  civil  liberties  or  the  other 
aspects  of  American  society  we  stand  for 
are  going  to  become  more  like  theirs,  then 
they  are  e<nially  mistaken. 

I  believe  what  Solzhenitzyn  de?cnbes  in 
"Oulag  Archipelago."  I  believe  such  con- 
ditions exists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  with  all  the  success  of 
detente,  that  this  is  probably  going  to 
change. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  May  I  r^'vpond  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  con  '.i!.:ieist.»n(i  th:if 
the  President  is  unhappy  with  the  word 
"detente."  It  is  a  word  that  very  few 
people  understand.  It  is  a  lessening  of 
tensions.  With  different  systems  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
live  In  the  world  together.  When  it  comes 
to  SALT  and  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  arms  and  nuclear  proliferation,  we 
both  have  the  same  .nutual  Interest. 

Yet,  once  we  get  out  of  that  problem, 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  us  a  lot  more 
than  we  need  them,  if  we  look  at  the 
whole  field  of  economic  interdependence. 
There  is  no  question  that  communism  is 
trying  to  use  America  and  the  capitalis- 
tic system  for  their  own  development. 
The  two  fascinating  books  that:  ..  re- 
cently been  written,  by  Hedrick  Smith 
and  the  correspondent,  Kal£:r,  on 
Russia  are  fascinating  reading.  These 
two  books  are  must  reading  to  give  us 
an  understanding  of  the  Russians  and 
their  people.  They  are  not  10  feet  tall, 
they  are  not  supermen,  they  have  so 
many  more  problems  than  the  United 
States.  But  yet,  ws  should  be  aware — 
In  which  ways  we  are  superior  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  how  much  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  the  United  States. 

If  we  have  a  world  in  which  they  are 
advancing  in  Angola,  and  we  are  getting 
out  of  Angola — I  supported  the  distin- 
guished Sen-itor  every  step  of  the  way 
on  Angola — yet  we  should  not  be  blind 
that  detente  and  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Unior  over  the  decades  will  not 
be  deckled  in  Angola.  It  is  going  to  be 
decided  upon  the  rivalry  between  Amer- 
ican capitalism  and  communism,  and 
that  is  the  rivalry.  The  rivalry  is  there. 
The  rivalry  will  continue.  You  are  not 
going  to  eliminate  it.  But  the  United 
States  should  understand  what  is  mean- 
ingful to  the  United  States  smd  we  should 
understand  that  we  are  not  gohig  to  be 
in  a  poutktn  of  always  being  the  givers 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  at  tdl  on 
the  receiving  end. 

If  the  qnertlcn  of  freedom  and  Uberty 
and  the  relationship  with  peoples  mean 


something  to  us,  we  hare  the  right  to 
express  our  poaldan  toward  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  la  what  I 
am  driving  at,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  take  into  account  America's  sensi- 
bilities when  It  comes  to  the  problem  of 
what  is  meaningful  to  us. 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  are  going  to 
1  hange  the  Soviet  system,  any  more 
than  I  think  the/  are  going  to  change 
ours.  But  there  are  steps  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  take  to  bring  about  a  mutual 
understanding  and  a  mutual  respect.  To 
me,  detente  has  to  go  much  further  than 
the  question  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous 
consont  request? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRirFTN.  Mr.  President,  is  half 
of  th''  time  under  tlie  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Temiessee  (Mr.  Baker i? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  hour 
i.'^  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that,  pending  his  arrival  on  the  floor, 
that  time  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttcklet)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  bo  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connectic\it  for  his  comments,  particu- 
larly the  closing  sentence — namely  that 
to  him  detente  must  mean  something 
more  than  avoidance  of  nuclear  holo- 
caui^t.  I  think  we  get  closer  to  what  the 
definition  of  detente  might  be  in  the 
opinions  of,  at  least,  the  pjeople  in  this 
body.  To  me,  it  mean.^  most  specifically 
that — thf  avoidance  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

In  that  matter  we  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest— and  I  think  that  "mutual  inter- 
est'  i.s  the  key  phrase.  If  we  start  with 
that — our  conviction  that  it  is  in  our 
mutual  self-interest  to  avoid  mutual 
holocaust — then  perhaps  we  can  move  on 
to  a  SALT  agreement  and  say  it  is  also 
in  our  mutual  interest  not  to  use  up  most 
of  the  world's  resources  on  further  nu- 
clear arms  development.  Perhaps  from 
there,  we  can  move  into  such  broader 
areas  as  arms  control  or  cooperation  in 
other  areas. 

I  think  if  we  believe  that  it  is  going 
to  eliminate  competition,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said,  then  we  are  bound  to  be  disOlu- 
sioned.  Of  course  the  Soviet  Union  is  go- 
ing to  try  to  press  its  advantages  In  Af- 
rica or  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  it 
can.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  try  to 
promote  our  interests  and  prevent  that 
from  happening.  That  competition,  even 
though  we  may  not  like  it,  cannot  be 
avoided  at  tlils  point.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  keep  before  us  the  facts 
tliat  we  do  liave  a  mutual  self-interest 
in  avoiding  nuclear  war,  tliat  we  do  have 
a  mutual  self-interest  in  trying  to  limit 
expenditures  on  nuclear  weapons,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  try  to  use  up  moat 
of  the  world's  resources  in  this  purpose- 
less race,  that  we  both  know  we  can  al- 
ready destroy  each  other  several  times 
over. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recorb  a 


stAtement  I  ha?e  iirepared  in  connection 
with  tMa  imtter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wae  ordered  to  be  justed  in  the 
Rccoav,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  w&nt  to  express  my  very  ' 
w»naest  thanka  and  cong;rattilailous  to  tke 
senaUtn  Irom  CalUornia  and  Tennessee  lor 
their  Initiative  In  iatrodudJog  this  reaolutlou. 
I  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
sponsor.  I  hope  the  measure  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate,  as  a 
word  of  encouragement  for  a  rational  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  President  Fcrd  announced  that  he 
was  dropping  "detente"  from  hia  vocabulary, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
ibe  word's  etymology  and  meaning.  It  seems 
10  have  become,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  code 
word  for  softness  toward  the  Soviet  Union  or 
for  a  weak  defense  poetxire.  Serersl  candi- 
dates for  president  frcMn  both  parties  have 
attacked  it  In  that  sense.  I  think  this  is  ex- 
iremply  unfortunate,  and  I  hope  that  this 
<  oUoqny  and  approval  oi.  this  resolution  will 
be  at  Iea.st  a  partial  corrective. 

In  my  brief  remarks  here,  I  want  to  sum- 
marize my  view  on  how  we  should  approach 
relation.^  with  the  .Soviet  Union.  First,  we 
mnst  avoid  nuclear  holocaust.  This  Is  so 
fundamental  that  it  shouldn't  need  com- 
ment, but  many  forget  that  nuclear  war — all 
out  nuclear  war — U  possible;  and  If  it  cornea, 
human  survival  Is  problematical,  at  best.  Sur- 
vival Lis  the  most  fundamental  of  Interests  for 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets.  There 
is  an  over-rldlng  mutual  self-interest  In 
avoiding  nuclear  war.  Both  sides  have  recog- 
nized this  shared  Interest  by  their  efforts  in 
tJie  SALT  talks  to  control  the  strategic  arms 
race.  Z  recognize  the  tegtUmacy  of  different 
views  on  the  fairneas  or  adequacy  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  SALT  agreements  approved 
.^  far  or  still  to  be  agreed,  but  the  central 
fact  is  this:  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come 
to  have  the  military  wherewithal  to  destroy 
each  other  several  times  over.  Tb  continue  the 
arms  race  win  not  only  have  a  very  high 
dollar  cost,  it  will  also  Increase  suspicion  and 
make  all-out  war  more  likely. 

A  second  major  problem  shared  by  the 
Uuiicd  States  and  the  Soviets  la  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. A"3  one  medium-elzed  or  minor 
poorer  gets  the  bomb,  Its  regional  rival  will 
feel  It  must  follow  suit.  India  has  the  bomb; 
Pakistan  may  follow.  One  of  the  mo«t  fright- 
ening bits  of  news  to  surface  In  recent 
months  is  the  report  that  Israe)  has  nu- 
clear bombs.  If  it  is  Israel  today,  it  could 
be  the  Arabs  tomorrow.  The  United  States 
and  the  USSK.  as  well  aa  other  nuclear  pow- 
ers, mi'.st  cooperate  closely  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  military  technology  and 
materials. 

Third — and  a  very  distant  third — there  are 
other  economic  and  poUtlcal  axKl  social  ad- 
vantages to  be  reaped  from  cloaer  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  main  advantage 
of  these  closer  contacts  is  the  role  that  they 
ca,:i  play  in  advancing  the  primary  alms  of 
our  policy,  prevention  of  nuclear  war  from 
any  cause. 

Only  througrh  detente — through  relaxation 
of  tensions,  through  negotlaUoBs  and  coop- 
eration to  prevent  disaster — can  we  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  achieving  those  funda- 
mental aira». 

A  word  uow  about  what  detente  is  not.  It 
lo  not  a  way  of  making  Soviet  and  Amerl- 
coj'i  societies  alike.  And  it  Is  not  an  accept- 
ance or  encouragement  of  Soviet  domestic 
autocracy.  The  type  of  horror  that  Solzhe- 
nttsyn  descrtbea  is  not  going  to  be  changed 
by  detente,  which  is  diplomatte,  not  revolu- 
tionary hi  concept.  Helther,  however,  has  de- 
tente been  coneMered  a  conMcvsiim  of  the 
statoi  qtio:  tlM  Soviet*  may  weD  continue 
their  expansionist  pohcies  in  Afrtca;  and  the 
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U.S.  has  been  active  In  Chile,  Italy  and  Portu- 
gal m  opposing  communlim.  An  aetlva  poUey 
of  detente  does  not  mean  that  daafoui  iM- 
uations  will  not  rise  In  one  part  of  the  world 
or  another.  But  a  q;>irlt  of  oooperatlon  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  avoidance  ot  nudaar 
v.flr  can  be  a  good  starting  point  for  coopera- 
tion in  other  areas. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  focus  tor 
a  moment  on  Angola,  where  there  has  been  a 
blatent  and  flagrant  example  of  Soviet  Inter- 
vention. I  have  not  hesitated  to  criticize  this 
involvement,  but  although  I  cannot  condone 
It,  I  can  understand  that  within  the  Soviet 
framework  It  is  not  unconslstent  with  de- 
tente. I  can  deplore  this,  but  It  doesn't  alter 
the  fact  that  within  th-j  rubric  of  detente, 
actions  such  as  this  are  bound  to  take  place. 
Our  proper  role  should  be  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  make  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
object — but  it  would  be  wrong  to  simply  con- 
demn detente  and  banish  it  from  our  vocabu- 
lary for  that  reason. 

For  that  matter,  I  would  remind  those 
who  argue  that  we  "lost"  Angola  that,  during 
this  same  period  we  were  able  to  support  and 
nourish  what  appears  to  be  a  democratic  so- 
lution in  Portugal.  You  will  recall  that  for  a 
considerable  period  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
others  figured  that  Portugal  was  lost  to  the 
democratic  western  world.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  the  Portuguese  were  able  to  stabilize 
their  situation  and  we  have  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  foundation  for  a  democratic 
political  structure  is  being  built  there  now. 

Finally,  Mr.  Presldeut,  a  word  about  the 
cost  of  the  falltu-e  of  detente.  This  la  an 
area  that  I  hope  all  the  candidates  are  con- 
sidering very  carefully  as  they  cross  the 
country  In  their  quests  for  votes. 

The  first  cost  I  have  already  mentioned: 
If  neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  can  get  off  the 
arms  escalator,  we  will  use  up  much  of  our 
resources  on  weapons  so  destructive  we 
couldn't  possibly  use  them  without  destroy- 
ing each  other  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  second  cost  is  the  cost  in  dol- 
lars. It  will  be  extremely  high.  Taxes  will  go 
up.  Budget  deficits  will  go  up,  as  will  infla- 
tion. At  the  same  time  services  to  our  citi- 
zens— health  care,  Social  Security,  public 
works,  education — could  well  go  down.  We 
must  beware  of  those  who  promise  guns  and 
butter. 

So,  Mr.  President,  viewed  in  this  perspec- 
tive, I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  detente.  I 
believe  they  agree  that  we  must  remain 
strong,  but  that  we  also  must  be  neither 
paranoid  nor  biUlylng  as  we  face  our  soviet 
adversaries  around  the  world.  ' 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  May  I  add,  on  mutual 
interest,  one  of  the  great  ironies?  When 
it  comes  to  nuclear  proliferation,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
a  mutual  Interest.  I  fault  the  United 
States  for  holding  back  and  not  trsrlng  to 
explore  with  the  Soviet  Union  how  to  act 
together  on  this  issue  for  the  benefit  of 
world  peace.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  see  eye  to  eye  against  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  There  are  seven  na- 
tions in  the  world  that  have  the  capac- 
ity to  make  nuclear  reactors  and  to  de- 
velop them  in  other  countries.  We  are 
faced  with  a  situation  today  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  an  identity  of  interest  against  nu- 
clear proliferation.  Two  of  our  allies, 
West  Germany  and  Prance,  have  adopted 
a  policy  in  selling  nuclear  reactors,  also 
to  sell  the  reiirocessing  plant  which  al- 
lows them  to  complete  the  cycle  from 
enriched  uranium  Into  plutonlum,  which 
can  make  nuclear  bombs.  Yet,  when  Sec- 


retary Kissinger  apt>eared  before  our 
comn^ttee,  he  said  the  United  States 
Aoold  not  Uackmall  West  Oermany  and 
France.  Yet  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  next  5  years,  are 
ttie  only  two  countries  who  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  supply  enriched  lutinlum. 
Prance  and  West  Germany  are  operating 
on  American  patents  and  American  tech- 
nology. 

To  me,  it  is  indefensible  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  get 
together  on  this  issue.  Time  and  time 
again,  I  say,  here  we  are  trying  to  find 
if  we  have  anything  in  common  and  on 
one  of  the  most  horrible  dangers  in  the 
entire  world,  incineration  on  a  global 
basis,  where  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  go  before  the  entire 
world  to  develop  public  opinion  against 
nuclear  proliferation,  the  United  States 
refuses  to  talk  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  get 
a  common  policy.  That,  to  me,  is  sheer 
stupidity.  If  we  seek  detente,  here  is  a 
problem,  touching  people  of  all  races, 
colors,  creeds — it  surpasses  language  bar- 
riers, economic,  social,  and  political  dif- 
ferences. But  I  think  that  everybody  in 
the  entire  world,  if  there  is  one  thing 
they  all  agree  upon,  wants  to  avoid  the 
tragic  results  of  nuclear  destruction  of 
the  entire  world.  And  here,  the  United 
States  refuses  to  take  the  lead  and  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
been  very  eloquent  as  he  always  is,  in  de- 
scribing, certainly,  one  of  the  critical 
problems  that  the  world  faces,  nuclear 
proliferation  and  all  of  its  aspects. 

It  is  certainly  the  subject  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
in  common  which  imposes  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  them,  as  the  two  nuclear 
supergiants,  than  any  other  subject.  I 
think  the  Senator  rightly  indicts  both 
of  the  nuclear  supergiants  for  having 
done  less  than  we  might  have  done.  But 
it  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  main- 
tain the  bridge  that  has  been  called  in 
the  past  "detente"  in  good  repair,  there 
is  less  chance  in  the  future  that  we  will 
do  anything  about  it  than  there  would 
be  if  we  let  that  bridge  fall  down  and 
stop  whatever  communication  exists. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  should  not  let  it 
fall  down,  but  I  do  think  that  it  Is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  not  to  apol- 
ogize for  its  actions  and  activities  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  always  sense  a  de- 
fensiveness  on  the  part  of  many  who 
seek  to  speak  for  the  West  as  against  the 
relationship  of  letting  things  break  down 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  This  has  to  be  a  two-way  street. 
What  I  tried  to  bring  out  before  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  came  to  the  floor  is 
the  necessity  of  some  give  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  some  give  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  There 
must  be  mutuality.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  we  cannot  let  it 
break  down.  That  Is  why  I  am  supporting 
and  will  vote  for  the  resolution  by  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  you  have  to  face  this 
question  with  total  reality.  You  have  to 


understand  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  you  have  to  understand  the  po- 
tential power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  You 
have  got  to  understand,  to  the  extent 
that  any  of  us  can,  the  motivations  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  this  is 
going  to  be  successful  at  all. 

But  there  was  a  great  British  journal- 
ist and  scholar,  Alastair  Buchan,  who 
died  within  the  past  month,  one  of  whose 
great  contributions,  I  think,  was  forcing 
the  world  to  look  with  reality  on  the 
facts  of  the  East-West  confrontation, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  ig- 
nore that. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement.  It  is  very,  very  tough.  It  is 
going  to  try  our  patience.  It  is  going  to 
try  our  imderstanding  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  be  ever  realistic  and 
realize  that  there  is  much  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  much  the  Soviet  Union  needs 
from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  should  not  hesitate  to  expect 
something  in  return. 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Absolutely. 

If  I  could  make  one  observation,  look 
at  Secretary  Brezhnev's  speech  to  the 
most  recent  Party  Congi-ess  in  which  he 
lays  out  some  pretty  tough  propositions, 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  continue 
to  support  wars  of  liberation.  Well,  that 
is  simply  another  way  of  saying  they  will 
continue  to  support  Communist  uprisings 
wherever  they  can  do  it,  and  support 
Communist  movements.  I  think  this  is 
tough  talk. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  just  say  it  is 
merely  a  euphemism  we  are  going  to 
swallow  on  that,  but  face  it  for  what  it 
is,  as  a  threat.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  because  there  is  this  threat  in  one 
area  we  can  ignore  the  necessity  for  some 
communicaticm  across  the  board. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  please?  I  thank  the 
Senators  very  much  for  their  cooperation 
and  for  their  statements. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  situation 
in  the  Senate  has  changed  slightly,  be- 
cause originally  the  time  was  divided  be- 
tween myself  and  Senator  Baker,  both 
sponsors  of  the  resolution.  That  was 
when  there  was  not  an  indication  of  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  express  quite  contrary 
views. 

That  situation  has  now  changed  with 
Senator  Buckley  in  charge  of  the  time 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Baker, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  the  few 
remaining  moments  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts:  that  one 
Senator  who  has  had,  and  expressed 
strongly,  a  question  about  detente  wished 
to  get  luianimous  consent  for  this  vote  to 
go  over  to  Wednesday  to  give  him  more 
time  to  prepare.  Apparently  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  were  reluctant  to  do 
that  because  Senators  were  told  there 
would  be  a  vote  today,  and  they  are  re- 
turning, some  Senators  are  returning, 
only  because  they  were  told  there  would 
be  a  vote  today  in  the  whip  notices  on 
both  sides. 

Some  people  have  asked  how  can  this 
resolution  mean  anything  when  so  many 
people  with  so  many  different  viewpoints 
are  sponsoring  It  or  are  going  to  vote  for 
it?  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  that  point: 
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I  believe  that  when  you  define  detente 
carefully,  as  this  resolution  does,  and 
you  make  clear  that  all  detente  means  Is 
an  effort  to  regulate  competition  and 
conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  by  means  that  will 
turn  us  away  rather  than  toward  war, 
u  Ls  very  difBcult  to  quarrel  witli  that 
concept,  and  that  is  why  this  resolution 
\'ill  pass  overwhelmingly,  and  whj'  it  is 
very  difficult  to  take  it  on  directly. 

Some  people  will  vote  for  it.  I  think, 
who  would  prefer  that  there  be  no  such 
resolution  before  the  Senate,  but  they  do 
;.ot  know  exactly  how  they  can  oppose 
Uie  resolution  as  it  is  drafted  because  it 
makes  so  very  much  sense. 

Both  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld  have  in  recent  days  .stated 
exactly  what  Ls  in  the  resolution, 

That  we  do  not  propose  a  policy  of  deteut* 
hased  upon  trust  of  the  Soviet  Union.  V.'e  are 
falJcing  about  something  very,  very  different. 
We  are  going  to  keep  our  guard  up  mllltarllv 
and  we  look  for  actions  that  mean  that 
detente  can  work  successfully. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tx>r  from  Massachusetts,  if  I  ha'.e  any 
time  remaining  to  yield. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  does  not  have  any 
time  left. 

Mr.  CRANSrOIJ.  May  I  ask  Senator 
Buckley  if  I  could  have  just  a  few 
moments  for  the  Senator  from 
Mas.=achusetts. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Three  minutes,  please. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
'.ery  much. 

I  want  to  indicate  that  I  am  delighted 
to  be  a  eosponsor  of  this  resolution,  and 
to  commend  our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  California  tMr.  Cr-'^nston)  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Senate. 
I  feel  that  a  strong  vote  by  thi.-^  body 
on  this  issue  is  in  our  national  interest, 
and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  security 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that,  with  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  the  admin- 
istration will  take  it  as  a  very  clear  man- 
date; namely,  that  many  of  us  in  this 
body  feel  strongly  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  we  are  in  an  election  year,  it  is  im- 
perative we  move  forward  in  the  critical 
area  of  SALT  and  arms  limitation.-;. 

One  of  the  outstanding  credits  to 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  period 
since  World  War  II  has  been  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  conflict.  .\nd  I  think 
that,  if  there  is  one  overriding  consider- 
ation in  the  area  of  American  foreign 
policy,  it  lias  to  be  in  trying  to  reach 
.some  sensible  solution  to  the  ever-pres- 
e'>t  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  feel  the  administration,  quite 
frankly,  has  put  this  on  the  back  burner 
in  terms  of  its  objectives  for  the  year 
1976;  and.  like  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  election  of 
1976  and  for  another  administration, 
whetiier  it  is  this  one  or  a  new  adminis- 
tration, to  focus  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  is  basically 
a  one-way  street  favoring  the  Russians. 
I  think  any  recent  review  of  world  his- 
tory would  .show  that  the  Soviet  Union 


has  suffered  some  Important  defeats:  In 
Indonesia,  China,  Japan,  Portugal, 
Yugoslavia  and  many  other  places  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  Imperative  for 
us.  this  year,  to  move  forward  in  a  wide 
range  of  different  arrangements  that  are 
being  considered  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
primarily  in  the  area  of  SALT,  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  another  nuclear  anus 
agreement,  and  in  indicating  to  our 
friends  and  allies  aroimd  the  world  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  will  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  its  responsibil- 
ity in  main!,aining  peace  and  security 
around  the  world — in  spite  of  voices  we 
have  hei,  rd  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
administration,  even  among  those  ofG- 
( ials  charged  with  cui rylji,;  forward 
Amerii  ap  ix)licy. 

There  i.s  no  lacking  of  will  by  tlie 
American  t^ople;  there  i.-  no  lack  of 
will,  I  believe,  in  Congres.*,  that  we  will 
exercise  our  strengtii  when  it  Ls  neces- 
sary. But  we  should,  alwve  all  else,  be 
willing  to  push  forward  in  the  extremely 
important  area  of  strategic  arms  and  the 
possibilities  at  SALT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  tliank  the  Chair. 
Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
gmia.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  tliis  resolu- 
tion, but  I  think  we  should  all  recognize 
that  it  i.s.  with  all  due  respect  to  its  au- 
thors, a  collection  of  platitudes,  ai\d  I 
would  suggest  that,  if  they  were  here 
today,  the  late  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  McCarthy,  could  vote  for  it  and 
would  vote  for  it — I  am  talking  about 
Joseph  McCarthy — and  I  am  talking  as 
well  of  Eugene  McCarthy.  It  is  a  resolu- 
tion which  expre-sses  our  concern  for 
motherhood  and,  in  that  light,  I  intend 
to  address  its  specific.';  a  little  later. 

But.  first,  I  would  like  to  yield  5  min- 
utes to  my  friend  from  Vi'-ginia,  Senator 
Scott. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  regret  that  Senate  Resolution  406 
has  been  brought  up.  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  adds  to  the  .same  rhetoric  the  resolu- 
tion condemns.  I  fail  to  see  that  it  serves 
any  useful  purpose  at  all  and  hope  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  Senate  resolution 
will  withdraw  it. 

When  one  starts  analyzing  and  look- 
ing at  the  content  of  the  resolution,  and 
tliat  is  what  I  have  before  me,  the  con- 
tent   of    the    re.^olution,    the    first    par*, 
aying: 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  couniou  fense 
and  clarity  In  expressing  the  real  Interests  of 
the  Anjcriran  people  and  their  Government 
in  foreign  policy  matters. 

Nobudy  can  quarrel  with  this  first 
paragrapn  at  all.  None  of  us  are  going 
to  coine  out  a^ain.st  connnon.sense  and 
claiity. 

But  when  Wf  look  further  on  to  the 
iie.\t  paragraph  whert  it  says: 

It  i.s  In  thi*  nature  of  the  American  political 
.^Vbiem  and  foreign  policy  is  a  legitimate  con- 
rern  and  an  appropriate  Issue  for  debate  In 
"ur  ele  lions  imd  In  the  public  arena  gen- 
erally Bin  'he  strident  voices  which  are  a 
fiequent  part  of  such  debate  should  neither 
mislead  other  countries  nor  c:ond  the  funda- 
mental issues. 


Whose  are  the  strident  voices  that  the 
spoiuors  of  the  resolution  are  talking 
about?  Are  these  strident  voices  embar- 
rassing someone?  Are  the  strident  voices 
those  of  candidates  with  which  an  Indi- 
vidual Senator  disagrees?  Would  they 
stifle  the  first  amendment,  the  freedom 
of  speech  in  this  country  ? 

Strident,  loud,  shrill,  hoarse  voices. 
They  do  not  like  these  voices. 

Yet  I  saw  a  television  program  only 
last  night  in  which  two  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  were  on  the  Martin 
Agronsky  Show,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston- 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  i  Mr.  Mathias  » ,  and  they  were 
exjiressing  their  opinions. 

I  do  not  agroc  with  some  of  the  things 
they  spid.  but,  catainly,  they  have  every 
right  to  be  on  the  program  and  to  ex- 
press their  views  with  regard  to  foreign 
relations.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
.=o  docs  every  ether  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senat". 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  the  Senate  to 
get  into  the  middle  of  a  pohtical  contest 
by  condemning  strident  voices  without 
iflcntifying  the  strident  voices. 

We  can  look  further  to  the  second  page 
ol  the  resolution  that  relates  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  as  not  being  the  touch- 
.^tone  of  our  entire  foreign  policy. 

The  balance  of  the  resolution  sounds 
very  much  like  a  campaign  speech.  It 
oversimplifies  the  difficulties  and  the 
perilous  maltos  that  relate  to  foreign 
affairs. 

ThLs  is  a  i  evolution  which  I  under- 
stand no  committee  of  the  Senate  has 
considered.  It  would  seem  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  not  only  should  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  consider  the  resolu- 
tion before  it  is  brought  to  the  floor  of 
tlie  Senate,  but  also  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  because  it  is  within  the 
lurisuiction  of  both  of  those  committees. 

I  believe  it  ib  perfectly  all  right  for  an 
individual  Senator  to  indicate  his  view. 
But  no  one  Senator,  no  small  group  of 
Senators,  no  s-taffer  who  may  have  pre- 
pared this  resolution,  can  speak  for  100 
Members  of  th?  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  views  expressed  here  actually 
leflect  the  views  of  100  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
cover  the  entire  field  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  4-page  resolu- 
tion to  be  acted  upon  by  only  one  body 
of  the  Congress — the  Senate,  a  Senate 
resolution.  The  House  of  Representatives 
would  not  act  ii|)on  it. 

I  believe  it  is  an  attempt  to  speak  for 
the  American  peo;jle  e\en  though  only 
eight  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  in 
the  Cliamber  debating  this  matter.  We 
know  the  other  Senators  are  away  on 
business,  in  coni/nittees,  or  elsewhere, 
but  they  do  r,ot  hear  this  debate  we  are 
having,  and  we  are  talking  about  im- 
portant foreign  relation  matters. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion \voulri  add  to  the  confusion. 

I  did  intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote, 
but  I  understand  that  imder  a  previous 
order  a  rollcall  has  already  been  agreed 
to.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  verify  this.  Has 
there  been  an  order  for  a  rollcall  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  is  correct.  There  has  been  a  prior 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  information. 

I  expect  this  resolution  wiU  be  passed, 
but  I  believe  it  wiU  be  passed  by  a  divided 
vote. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  Indicating  that  he  felt  it  was  a 
nullity,  but  he  was  still  going  to  vote 
for  it. 

I  do  not  see  any  reastm  for  us  to  pass 
a  nullity,  something  that  the  distinguish- 
ed former  Senators  he  mentioned  who 
differed  widely  in  their  philosophy  and 
beliefs  could  vote  for. 

I  consider  the  resolution  to  be  more 
rhetoric.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
much  better  if  we  liad  less  rhetoric,  if  we 
had  the  committee  charged  witb  the  re- 
sponsibility of  considering  foreign  rela- 
tions and  the  defense  of  this  coimtry  pass 
upon  this  matter. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  not  pass,  or, 
as  alternatives,  it  be  withdrawn  or  re- 
feiTed  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  ezpixed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  S«wtor  from 
New  York  is  In  charge  of  the  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCIOjEY.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  time  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  All  time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  the  S«iator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended imtil  10  minutes  to  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  division  still  hold. 

Now  may  I  have  10  minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Most  certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate  being 
conducted  in  this  Chamber  about  a  reso- 
lution which  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
nullity,  about  a  resolution  which  it  is 
said  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations,  a  resolution  which  cer- 
tainly will  not  draw  the  support  of  100 
Senators,  but  a  resolution  which  I  hope 
will  draw  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

It  is  true  that  this  resolution  is  not 
binding  and  that  it  expresses  only  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  It  is  on  a  matter 
which  has  become  a  factor  in  the  present 
political  campaign  and  will  become  so  in 
campaigns  in  which  Members  of  this 
body  will  indulge  in  later  this  year. 

I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  do  not  place 
too  much  emphasis  upon  our  rebitlODS 
\^  ith  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  enough  on 


oar  relations  with  Ihe  People's  Republic 
of  CMna. 

I  ftitek  Ibat  one  is  as  important  as  the 
other  and,  in  many  reqiects,  our  rda- 
tians  with  the  People's  Republic  at  this 
pdtet  may  be  more  important  than  our 
rdatJons  with  the  Soviet  Union  whi<di, 
after  all,  have  been  in  existence  for  so 
many  years — since  1933,  I  believe. 

It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  said,  that  no  one  can 
find  fault  with  the  first  paragraph.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  common  sense  and 
clarity  in  expressing  the  real  interests  of 
the  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  policy  matters. 

Unforttmately,  tliat  common  sense  and 
clarity  has  not  been  too  conspicuous  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  so  far. 

We  find,  for  example,  a  candidate  say- 
ing that  detente — shall  I  mention  that 
word,  I  ttiink  I  will,  as  it  is  in  the  dic- 
tionary— ^Is  a  one-way  street.  We  cannot 
abolish  a  word  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
as  Canute  tried  to  hold  back  the  waves 
from  the  sea. 

What  is  wrong  with  detente?  What  is 
wrong  with  trying  to  arrive  at  reason- 
able agreemoits  to  difScult  questions 
with  another  great  power,  be  it  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  People's  Republic  of 
China? 

Getting  back  to  what  I  said,  foreign 
policy  has  been  becoming  an  issue  in  the 
present  campaign.  We  find,  for  example, 
to  repeat,  ^at  one  candidate  refers  to 
detente  as  a  one-way  street.  Another 
candidate  goes  down  to  Miami  and 
prcHnises  the  Cubans  everything  but  the 
Moon.  And  there  are  other  candidates 
who  say,  "Well,  this  is  what  we  should 
do  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  are  not 
doing  it,  and  this  is  what  we  should  do 
elsewhere.  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  Iiardly  maitioned. 

Nobody  has  gotten  down  to  the  nub 
of  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  foreign 
pc^cy  is  a  major  element  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Government,  and  that  it  should 
be  considered  not  for  presiuned  political 
profits  because,  based  on  how  our  foreign 
policy  turns  out,  may  well  depend  the 
future  of  ourselves,  and  more  impor- 
tantly our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  the  American  politi- 
cal sy8t«m  that  foreign  policy  is  a  legitimate 
concern. 

And  it  is — 
and  an  appropriate  issue  for  debate  in  our 
elections. 

And  it  is — 
and  In  the  public  arena  generally.  But  the 
strident  voices  which  are  a  frequent  part  of 
such  debates  sboiild  neither  mislead  other 
countries  nor  cloud  the  fundamental  Issues. 

As  far  as  this  resolution  being  referred 
to  Senate  committees,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  master  of  all  Senate  committees 
happens  to  be  the  Senate  itself,  and  a 
better  place  could  not  be  found  to  dis- 
cuss an  issue  of  this  importance. 

Then  the  resolution  states: 

Although  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  not  the  touchstone  of  our  entire  for- 
eign policy,  they  have  a  bearing  on  aU  other 
problems  and  it  is  therefore  particularly 
necessary  that  we  should  sort  out  the  dif- 
ficulties that  have  arisen  in  the  relationship. 


Not  only  with  the  Soviet  Union,  may  I 
say.  but  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  well,  which  may,  in  the  long 
nm,  be  the  most  important. 

Then  the  resoluticn  states: 

Without  any  illusions  about  the  serious 
dilferenoee  between  the  United  Btatas  and 
the  Soivlet  Union  or  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  system,  and  without  any  doubt  about 
the  necessity  for  the  United  Statee  to  re- 
main unchallengeably  strong  militarily,  we 
believe  that  the  siuvival  of  the  vAluea  we 
cherish  in  our  free  society  and  the  survival 
of  civilization  require  calm  and  deliberate 
regulation  of  the  relationships  between  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth, 

So  on  and  so  fortli. 

It  could  not  be  stated  more  accurately. 

Continuing: 
so  that  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  can  be 
reduced,  and  the  international  system  can 
be  strengthened  to  meet  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  all  nations. 

Nuclear  war?  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  enough  in  the 
way  of  nuclear  weapons  and  devices  to 
destroy  us  and  the  rest  of  the  woiid  20 
times  over,  and  that  we  have  enoush  in 
the  way  of  nuclear  weapons  and  devices 
to  likewise  destroy  the  Soviet  Uhioa  and 
the  world  20  times  over.  That  is  some- 
thing which  ought  to  give  us  cause  for 
a  pause.  We  go  tm  spending  billions  of 
dollars,  in  the  hundreds  of  biliiODs  of 
dollars,  for  defense  purposes  without 
giving  much  thought  to  that  fact. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  the  same  thing, 
and  money  spent  for  potentially  destruc- 
tive purposes  is  lieing  fritta*ed  away 
whoi  it  could  be  used  fat  pmposes  which 
would  be  of  l)enefit  to  the  people  of  each 
nation  and  the  world. 

And  tiiea  it  says: 

We  affirm  our  twin  determination  to  do 
all  that  we  must  to  defend  and  protect  our 
Nation  mllitarUy  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ploring, energetically  and  effectively  in  good 
conscience  and  in  good  faith,  every  reason- 
able <H>portunlty  to  lessen  international  ten- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  choice.  We 
have  to  reduce  international  tensions 
wherever  they  occur,  not  through  ag- 
gression, not  through  intervention,  but 
through  diplomatic  methods.  In  that 
way  I  tliink  we  ought  to  give  support 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  and 
wherever  possible. 

His  job  is  difBcult  enough  without  it 
being  made  more  difiOcult.  I  say  this  de- 
spite differences  I  have  had,  and  still 
have,  with  the  Secretary  oi  State  about 
creating  a  third  ocean  navy  extending 
into  the  Indian  Ocean;  despite  my  very 
drastic  differences  with  him  over  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia;  despite  my  dif- 
ferences with  him  over  a  possible  addi- 
tional funding  of  ojierations,  covert  and 
otherwise,  in  Angola. 

But  he  is  a  man  of  good  intent,  good 
mind,  good  will,  who  has  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  heart.  While  we  may  dif- 
fer with  him,  I  think  that  we  ouglit  to 
recognize  the  onerous  responsibiUties 
which  are  his  in  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

To  conclude: 

We  theref<M«  support  effoils: 

1.  To  conclude,  at  an  early  date,  practical 
and  realistic  agreements  for  the  stabUizatlon 
and  reduction  of  the  strategic  military  com- 
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petition  betweea  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  based  not  on  trust  but  upon 
actions. 

I  wish  we  could  go  beyond  limitation 
and  adopt  the  Jackson  proposal  for  a 
reduction  in  armaments.  That  is  the 
answer,  not  limitation,  because  we  limit 
and  still  build.  We  still  carry  on  research 
r.nd  development.  We  still  spend  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons,  many  of 
which,  in  the  long  run.  tiirn  out  to  be 
.^effective,  useless,  and  worthless. 
And  then  the  second  resolve  is: 
2.  To  elaborate  and  extend  opportiiuities 
for  diplomatic,  economic,  commercial,  social, 
cultural  and  otlier  .societal  Iniilativcs  be- 
•ween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  a  due  and  deliberate  regard  for 
the  balance  of  ri.^V?  and  advantages  of  such 
relatlonj. 

What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  we 
ought  to  carry  on  the  old  Harriman  con- 
cept of  competitive  coexistence.  Why 
not?  We  do  not  agree  with  their  system: 
they  do  not  agree  with  ours.  We  think 
ours  is  better,  much  better,  and  I  think 
events  are  proving  that  to  be  true. 

But  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  carry- 
ing on  coexistence  based  on  comjiptition. 
I  believe  in  the  long  run  we  can  and  we 
will  come  out  on  top. 

So,  Mr.  Piesident,  may  I  say  that 
while  this  is  only  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  there  is  much  more  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  but  my  time  is  up. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  hope  that  all  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  use  common 
sen^e  in  discussing  foreign  policy,  that 
they  will  be  clear  in  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts,  but  they  will  keep  in 
mind  the  overriding  interest  of  tlie 
American  people,  which  is  peace.  At  the 
.same  time  I  am  sure  they  all  will,  each 
in  his  own  way.  understand  aLso  that  as 
far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned  it  is 
a  legitimate  question  for  public  debate; 
that  foreign  policy  does  not  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  There  are  differences  and 
they  should  be  brought  out.  not  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  voles  but  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  and  educating  the 
American  people  as  to  what  our  foreign 
policy  is,  what  it  means,  what  its  con- 
sequences could  be.  and  how  important 
it  is  to  the  future  of  this  country  and 
those  v.ho  will  follow  us. 

We  have  a  great  responsibility.  We 
siiould  not  think  of  ourselves  alone  in 
expressing  our  views,  but  we  ought  to 
give  a  little  tlioucht  to  those  who  will 
come  after  us. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
I-'annin  I .  The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  support  and  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  His  spon- 
.'^or.-.hip,  his  support  for,  and  speaking  for 
the  resolution  is,  of  course,  of  vast  sig- 
nificance, not  only  because  of  his  leader- 
ship role  in  the  Senate  but  because  of 
his  %'ery  great  knowledge  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  I  welcome 
the  .statements  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. What  they  have  said  fulfilLs  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee and  the  Senator  from  Caliiomia 
who,  when  they  drafted  this  resolution, 
set  out  to  define  detente  accurately  and 
fully  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  very, 
very  plain  that  the  basic  policy  of  detente 
cannot  be  attacked  substantively.  The 
remarks  of  the  two  Senators  have  made 
very  plain  that  that  is  true.  They  have 
not  attacked,  at  least  not  yet,  the  concept 
of  detente  as  defined  in  this  resolution. 
Instead,  they  have  called  it  "mother- 
hood."  Well,  of  course,  one  cannot  attack 
motherhood,  either.  They  have  called 
it  a  nullity.  There  is  no  use  opposing  a 
nullity.  I  gather  at  least  one  of  the  two 
Senators  intends  to  \ote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. 

W'j  welcome  Uift  vcti-s  of  all  Stiiators 
willing  to  vote  for  it.  because  the  .strong 
eiidor.sement  of  this  careful  definition  of 
detente,  which  is  very  different  from 
some  of  tile  things  tliut  iiave  been  .said  in 
una  Cliamber  and  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
u>  about  detente,  i:-,  we  believe,  a  very 
.significant  move  for  the  American  people 
iind  lor  the  peace  of  tliis  world. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
i.ll,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  asked  for 
J  se:-onds,  wiiich  I  gladly  yield  him. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  California 
-vill  yield  him  more  than  3  seconds. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  the  Senator  whatever  time  he 
needs,  since  we  have  time  available. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senators.  I  know  something 
about  the  drafting  of  this  resolution. 
I  know  the  clianges  it  went  through,  in 
the  course  oi  conversation  with  various 
SenatoKs  on  thLs  floor,  trying  to  attain  a 
meeting  of  the  minds;  and  I  think  it  does 
,ui.-.t  that. 

Words  liave  been  said  liere  about 
detente.  Oi  course,  the  President  dropped 
tiiat  word  ir^m  his  vocabulary,  but  that 
did  not  worry  me  one  bit,  because  he  went 
on  and  explained  what  he  was  for,  and 
It  was  liie  same  thing  as  detente,  but  just 
m  tiie  good  old  Englisli  language. 

I  think  of  detente  as  being  friendly  re- 
latioas.  trying  to  get  along  with  one 
another,  and  I  think  that  is  what  this 
resolution  pertains  to.  It  has  been  well 
drafted.  I  notice  about  a  third  of  the 
n..-mbers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relntions  are  lu-ted  at-  cosponsor.s  on  this 
resolution.  We  would  not  propose  .some- 
thini;  if  ne  did  not  think  it  was  for  the 
g'jv^d  01  the  country.  I  think  tliit,  resolu- 
tiun  io.  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
it  bv  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
froiii  Alabama  very  much.  Hi"^  support, 
too.  mean.s  a  verj-  great  deal. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Prscident,  I  yield 
n.vself  5  minutes. 

I  tliiuk  \vc  all  agree  that  we  need  to 
try  to  chart  a  .safe  course  in  n  dangerous 
vvorld.  I  was  not  aware  tliat  this  resolu- 
tion constitutes  a  definition  of  detente. 
I'iie  word  appears  in  only  one  place, 
wliere  it  says  the  re-oh'tion  is  not  a 
semantic  debate  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "detente." 

In  fact,  the  word  "detente"  is  now  sub- 
ject to  such  an  infinity  of  meanings  that 
I  suspect  it  tends  to  lose  its  utility.  I  per- 
.sonally  favor  the  meaning  held  by  the 
Soviet  Union:  the  recognition  that  we 
are  in  an  era  of  conflict,  and  that  It  Is  a 


policy  we  cannot  help  pursuing  in  view  of 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  hopefully  it  will  not  express  itself  in 
terras  of  armed  confrontation. 

I  believe  no  one  can  disagree  with  this 
resolution,  which  therefore  does  not  pro- 
vide us  with  any  kind  of  guidance  as  to 
where  foreign  policy  can  take  us,  though 
we  do  know  tliere  are  some  very  sti-ong 
differences  of  point  of  view  as  to  specifics 
within  this  body.  For  example,  the  reso- 
lution states: 

We  therefore  support  efforto; 

1.  To  conclude,  at  any  early  date,  practical 
and  rcali.stlc  agreements  for  the  stabilization 
and  reduction  of  the  strategic  military  com- 
petition between  the  United  Stat-es  and  the 
Soviet  Un'on,  ba.sed  not  on  trust  but  upon 
actions. 

I  could  no!  agree  more.  That  is  wli>'  I 
joined  with  15  of  my  colleagues  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  the  President,  a  month  and 
a  half  ago.  which,  among  other  things, 
contains  these  two  paragraphs; 

We  are  alarmed  that  several  public  figures. 
Including  a  few  of  our  colleagues,  have 
pres.sed  for  an  immediate  arms  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  demands  for  baste  reflect  an 
unwarranted  faith  that  any  settlement  Is  a 
good  settlement. 

For  the  United  States,  a  bad  treaty  is  worse 
than  no  treaty.  Proper  vigilance  and  informal 
arrangements  now  permit  the  superpowers  to 
adjust  their  strategic  forces  to  political  and 
technological  change.  However,  a  short- 
sighted or  ambiguous  agreement  which  pre- 
vents necessary  force  adjustments  could  lock 
our  country  Into  a  previously  avoidable  nu- 
clear confrontation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  that  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  was  speaking  of  de- 
tente and  the  efforts  to  ease  tensions  as 
being  a  good  thing,  and  then  he  speaks 
of  actions  with  regard  to  reducing  the 
military  power  of  the  two  nations.  But 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  detente,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Soviet  Union's  building  up  its  military 
ff  rees  and  continuing,  over  the  years,  to 
do  that,  v.hile  we  decrease  our  militarj 
strengtli? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  correctly  described  what  has 
in  fact  gone  on,  which  is  why  I  empha- 
size that  Uie  Soviet  Union  has  a  very 
different  understanding  of  detente  than 
wo  do. 

I  would  a]i^o  point  out  tliat  in  July  of 
1973,  in  the  name  of  detente  and  the 
spirit  of  detente.  President  Ford  and 
Chairmrn  Brezhnev  signed  an  agreement 
in  wliich  each  side  undertook  to  warn 
the  other  if  they  had  any  advance  no- 
tice of  an  impending  regional  war,  and 
that  each  side  would  do  its  best  to  sup- 
press and  contain  it. 

Only  4  months  later,  we  found  that 
the  Soviet  Union  neglected  to  advise  the 
United  States  that  they  knew  there  was 
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about  to  be  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
proceeded  to  send  large  ghlpments  of 
prms  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  tried  to  get 
all  the  other  Arab  states  to  Join  in. 

So  let  us  remember  that  the  word  "d6- 
tente"  is  treacherous  and  slippery,  and 
we  need  to  know  exactly  what  we  mean 
\dten  we  utilize  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTXDN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Gladly. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  cited 
one  on  page  2.  which  states: 

We  therefore  support  efforts: 

1 .  To  conclude,  at  any  early  date,  practical 
and  realistic  agreements  for  the  stablUaatlon 
and  reduction  of  the  strategic  mUltary  com- 
petition betweea  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  based  not  on  trust  but  upon 
actions. 

Does  the  Senator  quarrel  with  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired.  Who  jrlelds 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  answer  will  be 
on  my  time,  and  the  question  on  my  time 
also. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes.  As  I  say,  I  totally 
agree  with  Just  about  every  wcffd  in  here, 
but  I  say  it  is  a  meaningless  document 
insofar  as  giving  any  outsider  any  fonn 
of  guidance  as  to  the  specifics  of  foreign 
policy  Is  concerned.  That  Is  why  I  en- 
dorse the  statement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  the  Senator  dis- 
agree with  the  desirabillt7  of  the  pursuit 
of  "practical  and  realistic  agreements  for 
the  stabilization  and  reduction  of  the 
strategic  military  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
based  not  on  trust  but  upon  actions?" 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Of  course  I  agree.  I 
know  of  no  one  that  would  disagree  with 
such  a  statement.  We  have  vast  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  the  kind  of 
action  that  we  can  rely  upon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WeU,  of  course,  that 
will  come  back  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  To  pursue  this  a  little 
farther,  the  resolution  urges  that  we — 

Elaborate  and  extend  opportunities  for  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  commercial,  social,  cul- 
tural and  other  societal  Initiatives  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
a  due  deliberate  regard  for  the  balance  of 
risks  and  advantages  of  such  relations. 

I  would  say  that  is  a  statement,  too, 
which  many  people  of  opposing  views  as 
to  the  prudence  of  certain  types  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Soviet  Union 
can  subscribe.  Some  people  believe  that 
we  are  ruiming  very  large  risks  to  our 
ultimate  freedom  and  security  by  having 
a  kind  of  commerce  that  imllaterally 
benefits  the  Soviet  Union  ttirough  the 
transfers  to  that  country  of  certain  ad- 
\  a  need  technologies  without  any  recipro- 
cal return  to  us. 

I  could  go  on  item  by  item  through 
here,  to  illustrate  the  simple  fact  that 
this  is  a  statement  that  I  would  place 
in  the  category  of  being  for  motherhood. 
Of  course  we  want  to  lessen  tension.  Of 
course  we  want  tn  have  a  realistic  ixdlcy 
in  this  country  that  will  protect  our  in- 
terests, while  seeking  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  atomic  war. 


I  must  o(mfess  that  I  welcome  the  in- 
dusioii  In  this  statement  of  something 
tbat  we  have  seen  Insuffldently  touched 
upon  In  past  resolutions  of  this  sort; 
namely,  an  emphasis  on  oiu-  need  to 
mahitaln  our  military  strength — ^to  use 
the  exact  words  of  the  resolution,  that  we 
"remain  unchallengeably  strong  militar- 
ily." I  think  that  this  does  reflect  a  new 
understanding  of  realism  in  tliis  body, 
an  understanding  that  one  cannot  deal 
effectively  in  the  global  arena  in  attempt- 
ing to  contain  the  attacks  on  freedom 
and  the  attempts  to  subvert  freedom  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  unless  the 
United  States  speaks  from  a  position  of 
strength.  Not  only  must  it  speak  from 
a  position  of  military  strength,  it  must 
also  speak  with  a  credible  will,  and  this 
Is  where,  franlEly,  I  think  we  may  have 
lost  ground  in  recent  months. 

E^HiBrr  1 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Fehruary  5,  t976. 

Hon.  OotALD  POBD, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  PsEsmENT:  In  this  year's  State 
of  the  Union  address,  you  expressed  hope 
that  "a  further  agreement  to  limit  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  may  be  achieved."  We  share 
that  hope.  You  also  cautioned,  "Only  a  bal- 
anced agreement  will  serve  oiu*  Interest  and 
minimize  the  threat  of  nuclear  war."  We 
share  that  caution. 

We  are  alarmed  that  several  public  fig^'es. 
Including  a  few  of  our  coUeagues,  have 
pressed  for  an  immediate  arms  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  demands  for  haste  reflect 
an  unwarranted  faith  that  any  settlement  \b 
a  good  settlement. 

For  the  United  States,  a  bad  treaty  is  worse 
than  no  treaty.  Proper  vlgUance  and  Informal 
arrangements  now  permit  the  superpowers 
to  adjust  their  strategic  forces  to  political 
and  technological  change.  However,  a  short- 
sighted or  ambiguous  agreement  which  pre- 
vents necessary  force  adjustments  could  lock 
our  country  Into  a  previously  avoidable  nu- 
clear confortatlon. 

Hurried  diplomacy  creates  vulnerability 
and  distrust,  not  arms  control  and  under- 
standing. When  questioned,  we  Americans 
rush  to  reveal  our  deepest  secrets.  However, 
we  are  embarrassed  to  question  the  activities 
of  those  who  hide  everything.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  sectulty  of  our  nation  requires  that 
any  arms  accord  be  easily  and  absolutely 
verifiable.  Weapons  systems  such  as  strategic 
cruise  missiles,  whose  range  and  purpose  are 
difficult  to  determine  without  continuous  In- 
spection of  every  vehicle,  must  not  be  subject 
to  limitations  which  can  be  enforced  only  In 
open  societies. 

The  terms  of  any  treaty  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  all  parties  so  that  violations 
can  be  quickly  Identified  and  corrected. 
Strategic  bombers,  launchers,  heavy  ICBMs, 
MIRVed  missiles,  and  similar  Items  must  be 
sharply  defined,  and  there  can  be  no  secret 
agreements. 

Since  ovir  American  nation  is  slow  to  take 
up  arms  when  new  threats  are  discovered, 
a  sufficient  Tnargin  of  security  must  be  pro- 
vided to  permit  remedial  action  before  Ir- 
reparable harm  can  be  done.  Equality  In 
throw  weight  and  numljers  will  provide  a 
good  meastire  of  this  standard. 

Each  step  in  the  advance  of  detente  must 
be  a  test  to  determine  whether  another  step 
should  be  taken.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
match  the  restraint  already  shown  by  the 
United  States  both  in  written  agreements 
and  In  unilateral  actions.  Until  the  Soviet 


Union  ends  its  massive  deployment  of  In- 
creasingly acctu^te  heavy  ICBIifB,  the  option 
to  Improve  and  Increase  our  own.  much 
smaller  ICBM  force  must  not  be  restricted. 

Dlaonler  on  all  continents  reminds  us  that 
two  htmdred  years  of  successful  democracy 
have  not  yet  guaranteed  the  survival  of  the 
American  republic.  In  this  significant  year, 
any  strategic  arms  lUnltatlons  wlU  receive 
rigorous  public  examination  and  evaltiatlon. 
Olven  the  difficult  Issues  which  remain  to  be 
settled,  we  ask  you  to  Instruct  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  negotiations  should  continue 
without  regard  to  Ill-advised  demands  for  an 
immediate  agreement. 

BeepectfuUy  yours, 
Strom  Thiumond.  Bill  Brock,  Carl  T. 
Ctirtls,  Paul  Laxalt,  James  B.  Alien. 
Jesse  A.  Helms,  James  L.  Buckley,  Er- 
nest F.  Hollings,  James  A.  McClure, 
Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Robert  Dole,  Jake 
Gam,  Paul  Fannin,  Clifford  P.  Hansen. 
William  li.  Scott,  and  Richard  Stone. 

U.S.  BesATK, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22, 1976. 

Dear  Couxagdk:  I  ask  you  to  Join  with 
me  In  a  letter  to  the  President  which  assures 
him  that  we  prize  a  balanced  agreement  on 
strategic  arms  limitations  far  more  than 
an  Immediate  agreement.  We  ask  him  to  In- 
form his  diplomatic  representatives  that  no 
outside  timetable  will  be  Imposed  upon  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  sound  accord  based  on  solid 
principles. 

Recent  Congressional  Hearings,  scholarly 
articles,  and  media  reports  have  underscored 
the  difficulties  which  the  United  States  is 
experiencing  with  the  1972  ABM  treaty,  the 
1972  Interim  agreement,  and  the  1974 
Vladivostok  accords.  IThe  many  criticisms 
from  men  of  diverse  political  opinions  are 
not  simply  political  rhetoric.  Most  focus  on 
the  real  mistakes  made  In  the  rtish  to  obtain 
each  of  the  agreements. 

The  present  phase  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions must  correct  old  errors  and  avoid  new 
ones.  Many  difficult  issues  remain  to  be 
settled  before  a  new  i^reement,  acceptable 
to  the  American  people,  can  be  reached. 

The  Congress  has  tirged  the  President  to 
seek  an  arms  accord  which  would  not  leave 
the  United  States  with  strategic  forces  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Given 
the  difficulty  In  predicting  the  dynamics  of 
nuclear  arms  development,  this  Is  no  easy 
task.  Only  patient  diplomacy  can  resolve  this 
issue  safely. 

Ambiguities  and  gaps  in  earlier  agre^- 
meut.8  have  resulted  in  numerous  charges 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  circumventing  and 
violating  the  terms  accepted  by  both  parties. 
The  national  press  has  suggested  that  fur- 
ther violations  will  come  to  light.  In  this 
atmosDhere  of  uncertainty,  the  President 
should  not  feel  compelled  to  reach  an  im- 
mediate accommodation  on  strategic  arms 
limitations. 

I  am  enclosing  a  draft  letter  to  the  PresJ  - 
dent  assuring  him  of  oiu*  greater  lntere.st 
In  the  substance  of  any  agreement  than  in 
Its  timing.  If  you  would  like  to  Join  me  lii 
signing  this  letter  or  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, please  have  your  staff  contact  Ron 
I/ehman  from  my  staff,  at  X45597. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  McChtre. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  JA^vrrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
support  this  resolution.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  It  is  supported  by  a  good  many 
Members.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  supports  it. 

We  did  not  consider  it  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  because  it  was 
put  right  on  the  calendar.  I  understand 
why.  That  is  because  it  really  is  an 
expression  with  which  it  can  be  gen- 
erally agreed  does  not  have  any  plenary 
enforcement,  et  cetera,  contained  within 
It. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  nevertheless  con- 
sider it  important  coming  exactly  at  this 
time,  and  the  leasons  are  as  follows: 
There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  about  the  u^e 
of  the  word  "detente." 

My  collepgues  have  )u.st  defined  it  a-^ 
a  word  showing  weakners  on  the  part  oi 
the  United  State.-;  There  is  the  fact  that 
we  employed  it  at  all  because,  allegedly. 
it  has  been  talcen  advantage  uf  by  tlic 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  otlier  liand.  the 
President  rejects  the  word  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  connotations  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  wait  or  take  unilateral 
action  in  cormection  with  an  effort  to 
reduce  armaments,  et  cetera,  instead  of 
calling  for  what  is  the  key  to  all  our 
relations  with  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

I  might  suggest  to  Senator  Crajsston 
that  I  would  like  to  see  the  word,  if  he  is 
so  advised,  .somewhere  in  here,  and  that 
is  the  word  "reciprocity." 

I  understand  very  clearly  that  every 
contract  is  reciprocal,  because  the  two 
parties  can  agree  or  refrain  from  agree- 
ing. 

But  this  Ks  essentially  a  declaration  ol 
purpose,  and  the  key  part  of  it,  which  I 
shall  read  in  a  minute,  states  that — 

We  declare  it  to  the  Ameiicaa  purw)-ie 

He  might  ron.sider  inserting  the  word 
"reciprocity"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  2 
The  words  would  be  "and  for  reciproc- 
ity, '  or  inserting  that  word  in  the  ;;uc- 
ceeding  paragraph,  paragraph  3. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  To  which  paragraph 
2  is  the  Senator  referring? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  "To  elaborate  and  extern! 
opportunities  for  diplomatic.  '  et  cetera, 
in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Where  would  he 
place  the  word  "reciprocity  ".' 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  ■■'''-  and  for  reciproc- 
ity" to  come  at  the  end  of  2 : 

•  •  •  with  a  due  aoid  deliberate  regard  (or 
the  balance  of  risks  and  advantages  of  such 
relations,  "and  for  reclproci'v." 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  since 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
asked  for.  I  do  not  have  tlie  power  to  do 
that  on  my  own.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  pro- 
posal. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  modified  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ti.ank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

I  tliink  11  is  clearly  implied,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  word  is  ct;ntral  to  our  purpcse 
and  to  what  ought  to  be  their  purpose 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  a  very  fine 
proposal  and  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  tiiankmy  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  Prcijident,  I  thmk  my  reason  irf 
summed  up  in  the  very  last  sentence  of 
this  resolution  before  it  says  "This  res- 
olution shall  be  transmitted,"  et  cetera. 
The  author.  Senator  Cranstok,  I  think 


is  entitled  to  a  lot  of  credit  for  having 
the  Initiative  to  laring  this  out  promptly 
at  this  time,  as  I  aay.  wiien  detente  is  in 
such  confusion-  I  might  add.  peroithet- 
ically,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York 
I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  abaiKlon 
the  word  "detente." 

For  years  I  tiled  to  convince  people  to 
call  me  a  progressive  Republican,  Mr. 
President,  They  never  would.  They  al- 
ways called  me  a  liberal  Republican,  and 
I  could  not  possibly  get  away  from  it.  So 
I  stopped  trying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  Irxue  expii-ed. 

Mr.  .JAVITS.  Coiild  I  liave  1  more  min- 
ute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  tire  raodiQcation  of 
the  Senator  from  California  be  sent  to 
the  desk. 

The  mochti^ation  Ls  as  follows: 

2.  lo  elaborate  and  extend  oppor;inmies 
fir  dlplomati>:.  economl'-.  commercial,  social. 
ciii'iirHl  a::d  otrier  .societal  liiltlativeti  be- 
tween tlie  United  Stateti  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  a  due  and  delitierate  regard  'or 
tiie  balance  of  rlsk.s  and  advantage^i  of  .such 
relations  and  for  reciprocity. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  tiie  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  tliank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "detente"  hat, 
become  a  word  of  art  in  this  situation. 
The  definition  "le.s.sciiing  of  tensions ' 
suits  it  perfectly. 

The  fact  is  that  we  Uve  in  a  very 
turbulent  world,  and  the  voice  of  any 
great  nation,  like  our  own,  makes  it  clear, 
as  this  resolution  says,  that  we  want  to 
manage,  it  we  can.  with  the  saving  of 
civilization,  this  turbulent  world  with  a 
minimum  of  violence  and  a  due  respect 
for  the  human  rights  of  all  people  to  live 
where  they  choose  and  how  they  choose 
in  dignity,  independence,  and  freedom. 
These  woi-ds  are  so  expressive  that  if  it 
had  nothing  else  in  it,  Mr.  President,  it 
deserves  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  tlie  time 

The  PRE.STDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yitlds  time? 

Mr.  BUCFa.£Y.  Mi'  President .  I  yield 
niyself  2  minutes. 

I  shall  continue  my  progression  down 
tlip  specific  language  of  the  resolution  to 
Indicate  why  I  can  find  myself  in  full 
accord  with  it. 

I  now  go  to  the  final  paragraph  be- 
ginning with  the  word.s  "We  believe": 

W>  believe,  tiiially.  tiia*  the  responsible 
e.xerclae  of  the  power  of  tlie  United  i-'i*u:.-i 
ctiii  and  ah' 111  id  be  uiied  in  w.iys  that  are 
consie'eui  w.iii  our  pnnciplets  ai^d  oar  en- 
lishteued  solf-lntercb^.  .  with  a  niinimuni 
of  violence  and  a  due  reiipi-ol  for  the  human 
rl-'ht,;  of  all  people  to  live  where  they  cbooee 
and  how  they  cho*>e  m  diKn:ty  inUepend- 
eAce  and  freedom 

I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  that. 
And  when  I  speak  of  human  rights  of  all 
peoples.  I  tiiink  mast  particularly  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  for  example,  Estonia, 
and  the  other  Balkan  States,  who  have 
been  deprived  of  human  freedom  and  In- 
dependence by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  days  of  World  War  II. 

I  might  .state,  incidentally,  that  if  we 
subscribe  and  truly  take  thts  paragraph 


to  heart,  it  records  total  repudiation  by 
tills  body  of  a  story  tbat  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  which  I  hope 
has  no  validity  in  fact  but  which  never- 
theless suggested  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
of  the  State  Department,  in  a  meeting 
of  European  Ambassadors,  stated  that, 
in  effect,  we  should  encourage  the  or- 
ganic incorporation  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropesui  states  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  BUCiOiEY.  Gladly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  reviewed  various 
sections  of  this  resolution,  and  I  call  his 
attention  to  numbered  paragraph  2  on 
page  3,  which  reads,  in  pai*t: 

To  elaborate  and  extend  opportunities 
for  .  .  .  commercial, — for  commercial  .  .  . 
initiative.s  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Does  he  favor  expan^^ion  or  taking 
further  initiative  to  help  the  Soviets  with 
tiuck  factories?  Does  he  favor  similar 
initiatives  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  with 
computer  technology,  to  help  it  develop 
its  oil  resources,  or  to  help  the  Soviet 
Union  develop  its  war-raaldng  iiowers? 

I  beUeve  I  know  the  answer,  but  tliat 
is  something  that  we  ought  to  think 
about,  and  I  ask  the  Senator's  views 
on  this. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  froca.  Virginia  for 
focusing  attention  on  that  particular 
section,  because  I  Eun  sui'e  that  many 
would  interpret  this  resolution,  if  It  is 
adopted  with  my  vote  included,  as  In 
effect  endorsing  all-out  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  without  any  thought  of 
the  consequences. 

However.  I  pomt  out  that  the  sentent  e 
from  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
read  concludes  with  the  following 
phrase : 

With  u  due  and  deliberate  regard  for  the 
balance  of  risks  sr.d  advantages  of  such 
i-elationw 

I  suggest  that  to  continue  to  do  as  we 
have  \n  the  past,  to  help  the  Soviet  Union 
establish  a  truck-building  capacity  that 
has  a  capacity  larger  than  the  entire 
American  truck -building  capacity,  a  ca- 
pacity significantly  larger  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  Soviet  commercial  trucking  to 
absorb,  obviously  represents  something 
Uiat  has  military  implications,  has  im- 
plications in  connection  with  giving  the 
Soviets  the  capacity  to  compete  In  Inter- 
national markets  with  us,  which  in  my 
iudgment  does  not  Involve  a  balancing 
of  risks  or  of  advantages  in  these  rela- 
tions 

Of  course  the  other  examples  he  has 
cited  in  my  judgment,  would  be  beyoiKi 
bounds. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  capacity  to 
manufacture  trucks  might  be  used  in 
time  of  war,  or  even  in  anticipation  of 
war,  to  build  tanks?  I  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  far  outnumbers  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  tanks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  asl:  for 
things  such  as  this — and  I  am  aware  of 
the  language  that  follows,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred — we  are  pretty 
much  helping  to  dig  our  own  grave. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  that  if  we 
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do  not  exert  the  commonsense'  called 
upon  In  the  early  part  of  this  resolution. 
this  Is  precisely  what  la  apt  to  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  In  cliaqce  of  tbe 
time  under  a  unanimous-cansent  agree- 
ment only  because  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  is  a  coauthor  of  this  res- 
olution, was  not  on  hand.  I  hope  that  I 
have  handled  my  responsibilitieB,  prior 
to  his  return,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  liking. 

I  return  the  control  of  the  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  say  that  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution 
406,  just  as  I  would  vote  in  favra:  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  excellent  handling  of  this 
matter  while  I  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Chamber. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  him  fm: 
his  expression  of  support  In  sudi  a  mag- 
nificent way.  I  am  sure  that  had  he 
helped  coauthor  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, I  would  have  a  similar  feeling; 
but  since  I  did  not,  I  settle  for  second 
best.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  a 
great  deal  of  comment  in  the  brief  time 
that  has  been  available  to  me.  since  I  was 
able  to  return  to  the  Chambor,  about  the 
general  nature  of  the  language,  particu- 
larly about  section  2  on  page  S,  and  about 
other  sections.  However,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  those  of  us  who  take  part  in 
this  debate  to  have  general  agreement 
among  the  Members  of  this  body,  that 
sometimes  the  election  to  make  a  gmeral 
statement  of  principle  is  Importeoit  in 
the  context  of  the  times.  I  lyelieve  this 
resolution  is  important  in  the  context  of 
these  times. 

It  is  no  criticism  of  those  who  are 
standing  for  public  ofBce  through  the 
nominating  process,  who  aspire  to  be  the 
nominee  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  say  that  in  the  extensive  de- 
bate on  foreign  poUcy  that  is  an  inevi- 
table and  desirable  part  of  the  campaign 
process,  it  is  entireU^  possible  that  some 
people,  perhaps  In  this  coimtry,  but  cer- 
tainly abroad,  may  misunderstand  the 
nature  of  the  American  political  system. 

It  Is  with  that  In  mind  that  I  was 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia as  the  principal  cospcHisor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  406,  to  place  our  inter- 
pretation and,  hopefully,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senate,  on  the  fundamental 
general  tenets  of  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  not  to  state  all  the  precepts  and 
fimdamental  concepts  of  America's  mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy,  because  that  not 
only  would  be  beyond  my  competence 
but  also  because  it  probably  would  be  im- 
desirable  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  this 
proceeding — that  Is,  a  resolution  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  today  without 
extended  committee  consideration  and 
debate.  It  Is,  rather,  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  general  statement,  important  in 
the  context  of  the  times. 

The  statement,  to  me.  is  siunmarized 
throughout  Senate  Resolution  406:  That 
the  twin  tenets  of  American  policy  are 


to  remain  unchalletigeably  strong  in 
terms  of  our  military  might  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  courage  to  "elaborate 
and  extend  our  opportunities  for  diplo- 
matic, economic,  commercial,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  other  societal  initiatives,"  as 
well  as  to  courageously  but  realistically 
have  some  sort  of  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  a  part 
of  our  concern  about  the  adoption  of  Of 
statement  of  this  sort,  a  statement  o^ 
general  principles  on  foreign  policy  and 
defense  measures,  goes  back  to  the  ear- 
liest beginnings  of  civilization,  at  least  to 
the  earliest  times  when  organized  armies 
contended  against  each  other  for  the  soil 
of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  Middle 
East,  when  often  the  outcome  of  those 
conflicts  dep^ided  upon  the  quality  of 
the  leadership,  the  generaknanship.  the 
nature  of  the  strategy,  and  the  tacttes 
that  were  imparted  to  the  order  of  battle 
by  distinguished  leadors.  At  that  time, 
of  course,  it  was  important  not  only  to 
have  ample  armaments  but  also  to  liave 
the  right  people  lead  our  ancestors  in 
batUe. 

But  there  is  something  new  and  dif- 
ferent now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  that  is  the  undoubted 
ability  of  mankind  to  incinerate  itself 
in  a  nuclear  holocaust.  That  never  con- 
fronted us  before  and  only  recently  has 
been  a  serious  part  of  the  strategic  or 
diplomatic  equation.  But  it  undoubtedly 
is  a  part  of  reality  today,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  difference  between  now 
and  then  gives  rise  to  another  respon- 
sibility, and  that  is  to  exercise  otir  best 
efforts,  our  best  Judgment,  otu*  most  per- 
sistent initiative,  to  minimize  and  dimin- 
ish the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  this  resolution  is  about. 
-  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  we 
can  guarantee  or  at  least  enhance  the 
assurance  that  the  next  generation  will 
have  equality  of  life  and  a  future  at  least 
equal  to  those  which  we  inherited  from 
our  forebears — the  only  way  we  could 
enhance  the  prospects  of  siu^val — is  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  nuclear  war,  this 
new  element  in  the  equation  for  survival. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  406  is  a  restatement  of 
what  all  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  said  in  our  public  utterances,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  no  realistic  prospect 
of  diminishing  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
confrontation  imless  we  remain  unchal- 
lengeably  strong  miUtarlly;  that  in  being 
strong,  we  should  have  the  courage  to 
negotiate,  to  negotiate  a  strategic  arms 
limitation,  to  negotiate  a  diminution  of 
the  tensions  between  the  world's  super 
powers,  to  negotiate  an  expansion  and 
elaboration  of  diplomatic,  commercial, 
and  other  initiatives  and  opportunities 
for  interchange  between  nations. 

So  I  do  not  view  with  any  particular 
concern  the  criticism,  if  it  is  a  criticism, 
of  Senate  Resolution  406  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  general  in  nature.  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  general  statement  of  pol- 
icy, taken  in  the  context  of  these  times, 
is  an  important  admonition  to  our  friends 
abroad  that,  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
the  energy,  the  dynamic  nature  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  notwithstanding  the  entirely 
desirable  debate  on  the  foreign  poUcy 


future  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing our  honest  disagreement  on 
techniques  and  the  i^vroach  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  our  military 
strength  and  our  diplomatic  initiative— 
that  notwithstanding  all  these  things, 
properly  discussed  in  a  Presidential  sea- 
son, it  is  important  for  nations  abroad  to 
know  and  for  us  to  reiterate  that  there 
are  two  fundamental  tenets  of  American 
foreign  policy:  One  is  military  strength 
and  the  other  is  the  courage  to  try  some- 
tiiing  new. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  was  in- 
troduced last  Tuesday  by  the  distin- 
guMied  Senatw  fnnn  California.  I  was 
plms^  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor.  Dur- 
ing the.  course  of  my  remarks  on  Tues- 
day, I  remarked  that  the  dective  process 
offers  to\  the  American  pecvle  in  their 
capaci^  l|s  tJiis  Nation's  sovereign  the 
principal  opportunity  to  identify  the  is- 
sues and  rations  canfronting  the  Gov- 
ernment a^  to  make  their  choice  of  the 
course  tl^^  the  Government  shall  steer 
in  dealing  with  these  issues.  I  remarked 
then  that  the  American  people  histori- 
cally have  shewn  a  wonderful  ability  to 
choose  well  and  to  make  the  rie^t  deci- 
sions. I  am  confident-  that  the  electi<Hi 
year  of  1976  will  not  change  my  hi^ 
esteon  for  this,  the  collective  genius  of 
the  American  people. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  as  are  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  that  in  the 
heat  and  fervor  goierated  by  the  polit- 
ical process,  and  particularly  the  process 
of  selecting  a  President,  the  fundamental 
issues  confronting  the  country  may  be 
clouded  and  distorted  both  in  the  pres- 
oitaticm  to  the  electorate  and  in  the  mes- 
sages that  distorted  presentations  may 
signal  to  the  world. 

Because  of  the  greatness  of  this  Na- 
tion and  its  acknowledged  leadership  in 
the  world  commimity,  the  American  po- 
litical process  is  watched  almost  as 
closely  abroad  as  here  at  home.  The  elec- 
toral process,  leading  as  it  does  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
projects  in  a  very  real  sense  the  image  of 
the  United  States  held  by  the  people  and 
governments  of  foreign  nations. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
hope  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  tliat  as  we 
debate  and  discuss  issues  of  importance, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, we  do  not  weaken  or  distort  the 
world's  perception  of  America's  dual  re- 
solve to,  on  the  one  hand,  defend  by  any 
means  necessary  her  interest  and,  on  the 
other,  to  seek  wherever  possible  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  and  dif- 
ferences. 

We  who  are  sponsoring  this  resolution 
are  particularly  concerned  lest,  for  short- 
term  poUtical  advantage,  our  efforts  to 
peacefully  defuse  the  threat  of  confron- 
tation inherent  in  the  two  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
so-called  process  of  detente,  is  trans- 
formed into  an  election  year  strawman 
to  be  attacked  and  discredited  by  a  sim- 
plistic and  tmrealistic  analysis.  By  the 
introduction,  and  one  hopes  the  passage, 
of  this  resolution,  we  who  have  spon- 
sored it  would  lay  the  strawman  to  rest. 

Instead  of  strawmen,  I  would  ask  that 
during  the  course  of  this  election  year. 
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the  debate  focus  on  the  single  most  Im- 
portant goal  and  the  means  to  achieve  it 
that  this  country  has.  That  goal  is  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Na- 
tion as  invistoned  by  its  founders  and 
characterized  by  the  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty  that  we  enjoy.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  goal  is  a  continual  process 
and  I  seriously  doubt  that  ever  wiU  we 
be  able  to  rest  seciuely  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  threat  to  our  existence. 
The  means  by  which  we  must  strive  for 
the  preservation  of  this  great  Nation  are 
many — they  are  complicated,  they  are  in- 
terdependent, and  they  are  subject  to 
gross  distortion  when  analyzed  as  dis- 
crete and  individual  elements  rpther 
than  indivisible  parts  of  a  whole. 

TTiat  is  not  to  say  that  the  separate 
elements  are  not  identifiable  because,  of 
course,  they  are:  and  we  speak  of  them 
frequently  and  in  many  contexts.  The 
economic  strength  of  the  United  States  is 
obviously  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the 
system  that  guarantees  our  liberty.  En- 
lightened assistance  that  enables  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world  community 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  self-sufficiency 
and  to  ease  the  irflght  of  their  empover- 
Ished  and  starving  Ls  also  obviously  vital 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Fi- 
nally, the  proper  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Nation's  foreign  policies 
and  the  maintenance  of  necessary  mili- 
tary strength  are  also  equally  obvious,  if 
not  more  important  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Nation.  Running  through  each  of 
these  is  one  common  element  that  is  far 
more  important,  that  is  so  important 
that  it  transcend.s  all  the  others  and  that 
is  the  will  and  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  preserve  and  protect, 
at  whatever  cost,  the  freedoms  that  give 
meaning  to  this  Bicentennial  Year 

Our  economic  strength  and  our  will- 
ingne.ss  to  assist  in  the  development  to- 
ward self-siifHclency  speak  for  them- 
selves and  are  clearly  evident  to  tiie  rest 
of  the  world.  I  believe  that  it  should  also 
be  clearly  evident  that  tiie  American 
people  have  the  requisite  will  and  deter- 
mination to  maintain  whatever  measure 
of  military  strength  i.s  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  no  nation  can  possibly  profit 
by  a  resort  to  arms  against  our  interest 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  also  be 
clearly  evident  that  in  maintaining  this 
position  of  real  and  demonstrable 
strength,  we  can  afford  to  seek  and  ex- 
plore everj-  opportunity  to  lessen  the  pos- 
sibility that  that  strength  may  be  chal- 
lenged 

This  is  not  a  question  of  retreat,  ap- 
peasement or  even  magnanimity.  It  is  a 
question  of  acknowledging  the  mutual  ob- 
ligation shared  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  two  preeminent 
powers  on  a  very  small  Earth,  to  develop 
and  expand  the  pos.sible  spheres  of  agree- 
ment and  to  dilute  and  eliminate,  where- 
ever  possible,  the  potential  areas  of  con- 
flict. We  must  have  the  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  a  nation  to  be  fully  committed 
to  this  obligation  lest,  by  default,  we  al- 
low resolvable  problems  to  become  the 
seeds  of  future  coifUct. 

In  fiUincr  this  obUgation.  as  stated  in 
this  lesolution,  we  must  support  the  at- 
tempt to  achieve  an  agreement  on  the 
reduction  of  strategic  arms  and  a  de- 


escalation  of  the  cOBtly  and  dangerous 
strategic  arms  race.  Obviously,  such  an 
agreement  must  be  realistic  in  balancing 
the  need  to  lessen  the  possibilities  of 
cataclysmic  confrontation  without  com- 
promising the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  de- 
fend itself,  and,  If  need  be.  decisively  re- 
taliate against  aggression. 

As  the  resolution  aLso  states,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  normaliza- 
tion of  other  areas  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  signify  a  peaceful 
intercourse  among  members  of  the  world 
community.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  the  delusion  that  we  can  isolate  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  commerce  of  the 
major  trading  nations  of  the  world,  and. 
by  so  doing,  coerce  the  Soviet  Union  into 
changing  its  system  of  government  or  re- 
lenting from  Ideological  competition.  The 
Soviet  Union,  to  paraphrase  a  popular 
sons,  can  get  along  without  u.s  very  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rational  and  bal- 
anced trade  policy  and  Increased  ex- 
change of  .social  and  cultural  activities 
offer  a  number  of  mutual  benefltvS.  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  potential  for  draw- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  into  a  relaxed  and 
relatively  unfettered  Interchange  with 
the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  mind,  the  message  that  tlils  res- 
olution should  signal  abroad  is  that, 
wherever  possible,  we  will  cooperate  with 
any  nation  and  we  will  always  attempt 
to  make  it  in  their  interest  to  cooperate 
with  us.  It  should  also  signal  clearly  that 
it  cannot  be  in  the  biterest  of  any  nation 
to  .seek  confrontation  and  not  coopera- 
tion. TTius.  quite  frankly.  I  was  surprised 
that  some  of  the  newspapers  reporting 
on  tiie  introduction  of  this  resolution 
rharactenzed  it  as  contradictory  to  the 
actions  of  the  executive  department  in 
deciding  not  to  participate  in  the  planned 
meeting  of  tliree  joint  U5. -Soviet  com- 
missions in  light  of  the  recent  Soviet 
adventurism  in  Angola.  In  my  mind,  this 
resolution  and  the  executive's  refusal  to 
carry  on"  as  if  a  subversion  of  the  right 
of  the  Angolan  people  to  determine  their 
own  government  had  never  happened  is 
entirely  consistent. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  lengtli.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  believe  that  the  mes- 
sage contained  in  this  resolution  is  ex- 
tremely important,  not  only  as  a  clari- 
fication of  campaign  issues  but  also  as 
our  anal\-sLs  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  confident  that  this  accu- 
rately represents  that  will  and  I  would 
want  the  watching  world  to  clearly  un- 
derstand tlie  full  import  of  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  rises  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  406.  I  think  that,  listening  to 
the  discussion  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Buckley)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Baker)  and  others.  I  share 
many  of  tJie  views  expressed.  I  also  heard 
it  suggested  that  there  have  been  stri- 
dent voices  on  both  sides.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
would  identify  the  strident  voices  wh  h 
are  a  frequent  part  of  such  debates.  Are 
those  of  someone  we  know? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  and  great 


knowledge  of  political  affair*  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  very  specific.  It  is 
about  like  most  of  the  rest  ot  the  resolu- 
tion. That  is  why  so  many  of  us  find  it 
easy  to  support. 

My  support  is  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion, that  this  resolution  will  be  imple- 
mented with  firmness  and  with  a  strong 
resolve  to  stand  up  for  our  rights  and  for 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  fairness  in 
international  diplomacy. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  make 
specific  reference  to  the  provisions  enu- 
merated 1,  2,  and  3.  With  rei^rence  to 
No.  1.  which  commences  on  page  2  and 
ends  on  page  3,  I  read  the  resolution  to 
be  consistent  with  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 5,  1976,  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  signed  by  12 
Members  of  this  body.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  pi'epared  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi*esident,  I  might  say 
that  the  letter  points  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  reference  to  a  SALT  agree- 
ment that: 

Txyt  the  tTnU«l  States,  a  bad  treaty  Is 
worse  than  no  treaty.  Proper  vigilance  and 
Informal  arrangements  now  permit  the 
superpowers  to  adjust  their  strategic  forces 
to  political  and  technological  change.  How- 
ever, a  shortsighted  or  ambiguous  agreement 
which  prevents  necessary  force  adjustments 
coulU  lock  our  country  Into  a  previously 
arolddble  nuclear  confrontation. 

The  point  we  made  in  that  letter  to 
President  Ford  was  Uhat  we  should  not 
rush  into  any  so-called  hurried  diplo- 
macy. We  should  not  create  any  vulner- 
ability. We  should  take  our  time  and 
make  ceitaln  any  treaty  is  clearly  under- 
stood, the  terms  of  that  treaty  are  clearly 
undei'stood.  It  is  on  that  basis,  as  I  read 
the  resolution,  thai  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
my  support. 

In  the  context  of  recent  events  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  resolution 
should  be  implemented  this  way.  For  it 
is  of  great  concern  to  me  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  acted  in  recent  times  with 
an  excessive  amount  of  aggres&i<».  Th/ss 
have  ignored  our  efforts  to  be  reasonable, 
and  in  fact  have  trampled  on  our  efforts 
to  seek  i>eaceful  solutions. 

KESPECT    FOB    FDIMNBSS 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  Government 
ha,s  responded  most  favorably  when  our 
Government  has  taken  a  firm  position 
and  has  shown  a  strong  resolve  to  stand 
up  for  what  is  right. 

So.  when  it  is  time  to  stand  up  for  our 
own  rights  and  to  stand  up  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  fairness  aroiuid 
the  world,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Sena- 
tor that  we  must  act  in  a  united  manner. 
It  is  the  time  to  talk  firmly  to  the  Soviet 
Union  about  positive  steps  tliat  can  be 
taken  to  stop  the  aggression  and  the 
reckless  activities  by  the  Soviet  Goveni- 
ment. 

COMCRBSS   IS    WEAK   SI 


The  administration  recently  has  taken 
some  steps  to  convey  to  the  Russians  our 
displeasure  over  their  actlrltleB  tn  An- 
gola and  elsewhere.  While  the  serious- 
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neas  of  the  intent  bdiind  these  limited 
steps  may  be  questioiiable,  they  are  at 
least  some  eApteaslon  of  a  wlllhigiwiig  to 
get  tough  wilii  the  Soviet  Iftilon  over 
their  improper  activities. 

Some  have  esipressed  concern  that  this 
rescdution  could  be  "mischievous"  and  be 
of  "dubious"  value.  I  can  understaiid 
that  concern  and  share  it  to  some  degree. 

But  I  hope  this  resolutton  will  rather 
be  viewed  as  an  expression  of  support  in 
the  Senate  for  the  limited  st^  Ihat 
have  been  taken  by  the  administration. 

In  recent  times,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly been  the  weak  sister  in  stand- 
ing up  to  the  acEgressiveneas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  protect  the  rights  of  ourselves 
and  others.  Ttie  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  that  we  must  obtain  a  greater 
level  of  agreement  and  support  in  Con- 
gress for  the  effective  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

THC    MICaOWAVE   ATFABI 

Among  the  pec«it  activities  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  one  stands  oitt  as  a  direct 
affront  to  this  Nation's  honor  and  to  our 
claim  to  national  self-respect. 

I  refer  to  the  bombarding  of  our  Mos- 
cow Embassy  with  microwaves  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  activity  was  wdl  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  column  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  l^  Roland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  which  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  printed  in  the  Recors  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,   1976] 
The  Microwave  AnrAB 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Bobert  Movak) 

President  Ford's  BdmlnMvatlaB  has  ra- 
moved  some  daotronics  twtflHgwiice  equip- 
ment from  the  tT.S.  embas^  roof  In  Mdaoow 
In  return  for  reduced  Soviet  microwave 
bombardment  at  the  embassy — •  top  secret 
effort  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  ot  UJ3.-A>- 
viet  relations. 

Intenslfled  electromagnetic  radiation 
beamed  at  the  embassy  to  Interrupt  UJ3.  In- 
telligence-gathering has  produced  repeated 
complaints  that  embassy  personnM,  Includ- 
ing Ambassador  Walter  Stoessel,  bave  been 
physically  harmed.  The  Soviet  government 
refused  even  to  acknowledge  the  microwave 
attack,  much  less  stop  it.  Thus,  tlie  Frard- 
Kissinger  policy  of  detente  was  seriously 
threatened  on  a   peripheral   issue. 

The  result  is  what  critical  officials  high 
In  the  Ford  administration  call  "hand- 
wringing"  dipl4Hnacy.  Instead  of  outright 
n.8.  demands  ttiat  the  Soviets  observe  the 
bounds  of  clviUeed  behavKv,  a  bargain  of 
sorts  has  now  been  secretly  struck.  Some 
electronics  equipment  on  the  embassy's  roof 
used  to  penetrate  confidential  Soviet  com- 
munications has  been  removved.  In  return, 
eletromagnetlc  radiation  at  the  embassy  has 
decreased.  However,  radiation  remains  above 
minimum  safety  standards,  and  the  matter 
Is  by  no  means  closed. 

Many  nuances  and  implications  of  tills 
hush-hush  affair  are  not  fully  known;  nor  Is 
it«  ultimate  outcome.  But  critics  within  the 
administration  believe  Mr.  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  are  following 
tactics  that  have  provably  failed  in  past  con- 
frontations with  the  KremUn. 

The  Soviets  becan  directing  microwaves 
»t  tbe  U.S.  embassy  in  the  early  IMOs,  ob- 
viously as  a  coiintermeasure  against  elec- 
tronic spying.  By  contrast,  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  normal  diplomatic  practlee 
and  dealt  Indirectly  with  similar  electronic 


spring  Item  tbe  Soviet  emhatwy  in  Washing- 
ton— never  by  beaming  microwaves  against 
the  Buaalans. 

That  the  radiation  In  Moscow  was  above 
tbe  BovleC's  own  safety  standard  has  for 
years  l>een  the  subject  of  innumerable  eon- 
feiences  high  in  tlie  government.  President 
Jokmaon  raised  tlie  matter  at  Olaaaboro,  N  J., 
in  1967  with  Soviet  Prime  MinistBr  Alexei 
Kosygln,  who  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of 
microwave  bombardment.  However,  the  Unit- 
ed States  decided  not  to  press  it's  grievance. 

What  changed  this  was  a  drastic  Increase 
la  tfectromagnetic  radiation  at  the  eml>aasy 
in  HOMOW  wittdn  tt^  last  34  to  36  montlK. 

TbtB  main  purpose  of  that  increase  is  be- 
lieved to  be  counter-measures  against  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  devices  in  and  on  top  of 
the  embassy.  But  U.S.  intelligence  sources 
believe  the  Soviets  might  also  be  piu^ulng 
one  or  all  of  three  other  piuposes. 

First,  actual  physical  harm  to  U.S.  per- 
sonnel (wtiich  some  embassy  employees  claim 
has  aflUcted  many  embassy  officials,  including 
Ambassador  Stoessei) ;  second,  psychological 
trauma,  rendering  employees  unable  to  func- 
tion effectively  (which  has  clearly  bs^ypen- 
ed);  third,  to  activate  sensors  secretly 
placed  inside  the  embassy  to  record  conver- 
sations for  Soviet  ears  (which  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed ) . 

Ko  protest  was  made  to  Moscow  after  the 
radiation  level  increased,  but  word  inevit- 
ably began  leaking  through  Washington. 
Attempting  to  plug  the  leaks,  high  State  De- 
partment officials  argued  privately  that  dis- 
closure might  generate  damage  suits  against 
the  government  from  embassy  employees 
with  claims  of  illness.  Far  more  significantly, 
these  nfflclaVi  continued,  disclosure  would 
compromise  the  embassy's  electronics  intelli- 
gence. 

Indeed,  after  the  Boston  Globe's  William 
Beecher  revealed  the  increased  microwave 
bombardment  and  Stoessel's  111  anas.  Soviet 
diplomats  in  Washington  began  a  campalen 
of  whiq;>ering  to  American  newsmen  about 
the  Moscow  embassy's  electronic  ^lying. 

Faced  with  growing  leaks  of  secret  inXor- 
matlnn  in  the  press,  the  administration 
moved  publicly  and  privately.  PobUcIy.  an 
electioneering  President  Ford  finessed  the  is- 
sue; his  only  public  statement  came  in  a 
Feb.  8  press  conference  at  Durham,  K.H.: 
"I  have  heard  rumors  concerning  it,  but  I 
dont  think  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
discussed  at  this  point."  Privately  the  United 
States  turned  to  Dr.  Kissinger's  "quiet  di- 
plomacy," the  full  nature  of  which  is  un- 
kju>wn  but  clearly  included  removal  of  em- 
bassy electronic  equipment  and  accompany- 
ing reduction  of  microwave  bombardment. 

Officials  critical  of  "quiet  diplomacy"  be- 
lieve State  Department  emissaries  should 
have  poimded  the  table  Inst^'ad  of  wringing 
their  >^"'<''.  should  have  loudly  informed  the 
Russians  that  violating  the  sovereignity  of 
an  embassy  is  an  intolerable  breech  of  inter- 
national conduct. 

Thus,  the  microwave  affair  transcends 
UJ3.  intelligence  operations  and  even  a 
hoped-for  successful  conclvislon  of  diplo- 
matic efforts.  Faced  with  blatant  provoca- 
tion, the  VS.  goveriuuent  did  not  react  until 
after  public  disclosure,  and  then  employed 
shrouded  maneuvers  to  smother  and  snoooth 
the  trouble.  The  implications  have  not  been 
lost  on  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  followed  the  devel- 
opments In  this  affair  with  a  great  deal 
of  personal  interest  and  concern.  It  is 
our  response  to  this  situation  and  the 
way  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  flagi'antly 
ignored  our  basic  rights  that  makes  this 
reaolatian  so  important  It  is  this  sit- 
uation in  particular  that  makes  me  feel 
so  strongly  that  the  message  of  the  U.8. 
Senate  should  not  be  an  expression  of 
weakness  or  simply  a  statement  of  the 


IwineiideB  that  are  already  obvious.  It  is 
this  situation  that  makes  it  so  important 
that  tbe  meeinac  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  be  a  etatement  of  nataonal  resolve 
and  national  Intent  to  stand  up  for  our 
own  natiraial  interests. 

MiCBowAVE  BiFLaacacT:  saxassment  axd 
B^nvTB 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  di- 
recting microwave  radiation  into  the  UJS. 
E^mbassy  in  Moscow  for  many  years.  This 
radiation  was  directed  at  the  working 
areas  of  the  Embassy  and  CBpeclaUy  the 
office  of  the  Ambassador.  We  are  told 
that  it  has  been  limitpni  to  low-level 
doses.  The  objec^ve  of  this  practice  has 
never  beoi  satisfactorily  ezjiialned.  Some 
claim  that  it  is  used  to  retdiarge  the 
batteries  of  Russian  listening  devices. 
Some,  including  the  Rmartan.s,  say  it  is 
intended  to  disrupt  Hgtimiiig  gear  on  tbe 
roof  of  the  Endtas^.  Others  say  ttiat 
it  is  a  form  of  harassment  intended  to 
umlermine  the  mental  and  physical  well- 
being  of  our  employees. 

If  the  existience  of  this  radiation  was 
toleraUe  in  the  past,  the  BUiiBU»,iii  was 
changed  when  the  Russians  dramatically 
increased  the  dosages  last  year.  I  have 
been  informed  by  sources  idiich  I  respect 
of  a  pattern  of  illness  in  the  sensitive 
areas  of  the  embassy.  These  Illnesses 
were  not  uniform,  but  there  was  a  cor- 
relation between  them  and  exposure  to 
the  irradiated  areas.  This  allegation  has 
been  publically  denied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  both  an  embassy  doc- 
tor and  an  Agency  doctor  are  presently 
on  full-time  duty  at  the  Embassy. 

The  hif^iest  concentration  of  the  mi- 
crowave radiation  is  reported  to  occur 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  desk  of  our  Ambas- 
sador, Walter  Stoessel.  What  make  this 
matter  one  of  the  utmost  seriousness  is 
the  report,  which  has  bem  confirmed  to 
my  satisfaction,  that  Ambasador  Stoes- 
sel is  suffering  from  a  blood  disease  which 
either  is  leukemia  or  Is  similar  to  it. 

The  increase  in  the  microwave  radia- 
tion became  so  snious  the  Secretary  of 
State  reportedly  called  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  Washingtcm  and  re<iuested  a 
cessation  of  the  microwave  irradiation 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  The  Rus- 
sian reply  is  repented  to  have  been  an 
increase  in  the  Embassy's  dosage. 

The  matter  has  been  taken  up  at  the 
highest  levels,  and  extenslvdty  during  the 
Secretary  of  State's  last  visit  to  Moscow, 
but  to  no  avail.  At  first  the  Russians  lied 
about  it  and  blamed  the  ra<Bati(m  on 
natural  phenomena.  Later  they  admitted 
its  ^dstence  but  claimed  that  It  was  in- 
tended to  interfere  witii  our  radio  re- 
ceivers on  the  Embassy  roof. 

In  a  display  of  abjectness  remarkable 
for  evm  the  recent  practice  ct  detente, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pormtt  a 
j(^t  U.S.-KGB  team  using  Russian 
equipment,  to  mMiitra:  tiie  Embassy  for 
radiation— v^iieh  had  been  conveniently 
turned  off  far  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Presldait,  the  Russian  Rnbassy  in 
Washington  looks  far  more  eieetronic 
than  does  ours  in  Mosoo^r.  Their  staff  is 
almost  twice  ttie  sise  of  ours  in  Moeoow. 
Yet  we  have  never  taradlated  ttiOB.  Their 
Ambassador's  de^  is  not  ttie  feeal  petot 
of  the  radiation  and  nearer  has  bem. 
Their  Ambassador  is  not  seriously  ill 
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from  a  disesise  which  may  well  have  been 
caused  by  the  radiation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  shocked 
and  outraged  by  these  developments. 
Se^n  in  the  context  of  Russian  behavior 
world  wide,  the  matter  is  one  of  the  ut- 
most gravity.  It  Is  one  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  ignore.  This  body  cer- 
tainly cannot  ignore  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  so  intent  upon  sustaining 
its  questionable  and  outmoded  detente 
relationship  with  the  Russians  as  to  risk 
our  overseas  representatives  by  exposing 
them  to  the  potentially  lethal  harass- 
ment of  the  Russian  intelligence  service. 

The  situation  suggests  a  vile  prolifer- 
ation of  appeasement.  It  also  suggests  a 
debasement  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  this  body  to  answer  to  this  matter. 

If  behavior  of  the  Russians  has  been 
substantially  the  same  as  my  sources 
suggest  and  if  our  Ambassador  is  ill  as 
a  result,  this  is  an  outrage  that  demands 
fuU  explanation  and  action  by  this 
Chamber. 

WE  MT7ST  FIND  A  POLmCAL  POLICY   F.>R   DEALING 
WITH  THE  TT.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  is  very 
serious.  The  behavior  of  the  Russians 
around  the  world  raises  serious  threats 
to  us  in  increasing  numbers.  This  coun- 
try must  find  the  will  to  stand  up  to  the 
Russians  and  present  them  with  a  politi- 
cal resolve  worthy  of  their  respect.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  process  should 
begin  in  our  handling  of  the  outrageous 
treatment  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow. 

There  are  maiiy  appropriate  responses 
that  could  be  made. 

One  response  is  that  unless  tlie  micro- 
wave radiation  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  is 
curtailed  immediately,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  expel  selected  Russian 
diplomats  until  their  numbers  in  Wash- 
ington are  equal  to  ours  in  Moscow.  It 
would  also  be  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  hold  hearings  and  investigate  the  mat- 
ter in  detail. 

As  this  Senator  reads  the  resolution, 
it  is  consistent  with  taking  a  firm  stand 
on  the  microwave  aflfair.  Only  by  taking 
forceful  measures  can  we  impress  an  ad- 
versary who  respects  force  and  political 
resolve. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  return  to 
the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relationship  which 
is  referred  to  as  the  cold  war.  I 
am  only  suggesting  that  this  Nation  must 
show  It  has  a  backbone  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain our  status  as  a  world  power.  We 
must  be  willing  to  make  tough  counter- 
moves  against  an  adversary  whose  im- 
perial ambitions  are  now  obvious  and 
whose  appetite  for  exi>ansion  is  whetted 
by  weakness  on  our  part.  As  a  beginning, 
I  suggest  that  a  tough  stand  be  taken 
on  the  outrages  perpetrated  against  our 
embassy  in  Moscow.  As  a  matter  of  our 
survival,  I  suggest  that  we  back  up  our 
"detente"  policy  with  actions  that  show 
'  we  are  a  nation  strong  enough  to  de- 
mand the  respect  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  that 


this  resolution  should  be  perceived  as  an 
expression  of  that  strength. 

As  I  read  the  resolution,  I  support  it, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  because  I  believe 
it  is  a   positive  statement. 

I  would  reiterate  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  strength  militarily  and  extend 
opportunities  for  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  commercial  and  all  other  initiatives 
between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  my  support  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  it  Ls  a  strong  statement  of  policy. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  Senator  Buckley,  who 
spoke  earlier,  that  It  probably  means 
about  everything  to  everj'one.  My  own 
beliefs  about  the  meaning  of  the  reso- 
lution have  been  stated.  On  that  basi...  I 
support  the  resolution. 
Exhibit  1 

US   SEVAxr. 
Washington.  DC.  February  .■>.  t976 
Hon.  Gerald  Ford. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mb.  President:  In  this  year's  State  ol 
the  Union  address,  you  expre.'sed  hope  that 
"a  further  agreement  to  Umlt  the  strategic 
arms  race  may  be  achieved."  We  share  that 
hope.  You  also  cautioned.  "Only  a  balanced 
agreement  wtU  serve  our  Interest  and  mini- 
mize the  threat  of  nuclear  war."  We  share 
that  caution. 

We  are  alarmed  that  ."several  public  figures, 
Inchiding  a  few  of  our  colleagues,  have 
pre.s-sed  for  an  Immediate  arm.s  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  dangerous 
and  unneces-s.ary  demands  for  haste  reflect  an 
unwarranted  faith  that  any  settlement  la  a 
good  settlement. 

For  the  United  States,  a  bad  treaty  Is  worse 
than  no  treaty.  Proper  vigilance  and  Informal 
arrangements  now  permit  the  superpowers  to 
adjust  their  strategic  forces  to  political  and 
technological  change.  However,  a  shortsight- 
ed or  ambiguous  agreement  which  prevents 
necessary  force  adjustments  could  Vock  our 
country  into  a  previously  avoidable  nuclear 
confrontation. 

Hurried  diplomacy  creates  vulnerability 
and  distrust,  not  arms  control  and  under- 
standing When  questioned,  we  Americans 
rush  to  reveal  our  deepest  secrets.  However, 
we  Hre  embarra-ssed  to  question  the  activities 
of  those  who  hide  everything.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  security  of  our  nation  requires  that 
any  arms  acrord  be  easily  and  absolutely 
verifiable.  Weapons  systems  such  as  strategic 
cruise  missiles,  whose  range  and  purpose  are 
difficult  to  determine  without  contlnuoiis  In- 
spection of  every  vehicle,  must  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Hmttatlons  which  can  be  enforced 
only  In  open  societies. 

The  terms  of  any  treaty  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  all  parties  so  that  violations 
can  be  quickly  identified  and  corrected.  Stra- 
tegic bombers,  launchers,  heavy  ICBMs, 
MIRVed  missiles,  and  similar  item:-!  must  be 
sharply  defined,  and  there  can  be  no  .secret 
agreements. 

Since  our  American  nation  is  slow  to  take 
up  arms  when  new  threats  are  discovered,  a 
sufficient  margin  of  security  must  be  pro- 
vided to  permit  remedial  action  before  irrep- 
arable harm  can  be  done.  Equality  in  throw 
weight  and  numbers  will  provide  a  good 
measure  of  this  standard. 

Each  step  In  the  advance  of  detente  must 
be  a  test  to  determine  whether  another  step 
should  be  taken.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
match  the  restraint  already  shown  by  the 
United  States  both  In  written  agreements  and 
in  unilateral  actions.  Until  the  Soviet  Union 
ends  its  maiisive  deployment  of  increasingly 
accurate  heavy  ICBMs.  the  option  to  Improve 


and  increase  our  own,  mnch  BouUIar  ICBU 
force  must  not  be  restrlctMl. 

Disorder  on  all  continents  reminds  us  that 
two  hundred  years  of  successfiU  democrkcy 
have  not  yet  guaranteed  the  survival  of  the 
American  republic.  In  this  signlflcant  year, 
any  strategic  arras  limitations  will  receive 
rigorous  public  examination  and  evaluation. 
Olven  the  difficult  Issues  which  remain  to  be 
settled,  we  ask  you  to  Instruct  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  negotiations  should  continue 
without  regard  to  lU-advlsed  demands  lor  iiu 
Immediate  agreement. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Strom  Thurmond,  Bill  Brock.  Carl  T. 
Curtl3.  Paul  Laxalt,  James  B.  Allen. 
Jesse  A.  Helms,  James  L.  Buckley,  Ern- 
e.st  F.  Holllngs.  James  A.  McClure, 
Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Robert  Dole,  Jake 
Oarn,  Paul  Fannin.  CUfford  P.  Hansen. 
WiUlam  L.  Scott,  Richard  Stone. 


U.S.  Senate, 
WoiiJi  ington.  DC,  January  22, 1976. 

Df..\r  Colleague  :  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  which  assures 
hUn  that  we  price  a  balanced  agreement  on 
strategic  arms  limitations  far  more  than  an 
immediate  agreement.  We  ask  him  to  Inform 
his  diplomatic  representatives  that  no  out- 
side timetable  will  be  Imposed  upon  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  sound  accord  based  on  solid 
principles. 

Recent  Congressional  Hearings,  scholarly 
articles,  and  media  reports  have  underscored 
the  difficulties  which  the  United  States  Is 
experiencing  with  the  1972  ABM  treaty,  the 
1972  Interim  agreement,  and  the  1974  Vladi- 
vostok accords.  The  many  criticisms  from 
men  of  diverse  political  opinions  are  not  sim- 
ply political  rhetoric.  Most  focus  on  the  real 
mistakes  made  In  the  rush  to  obtain  each  of 
the  agreements. 

The  present  phase  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions must  correct  old  errors  and  avoid  new 
ones.  Many  difficult  issues  remain  to  be 
settled  before  a  new  agreement,  acceptable  to 
the  American  people,  can  be  reached. 

The  Congress  has  urged  the  President  to 
seek  an  arms  accord  which  would  not  leave 
the  United  States  wKh  strategic  forces  In- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Olven  the 
difficulty  In  predicting  the  dynamics  of  nu- 
clear arms  development,  this  is  no  easy  task. 
Only  patient  diplomacy  can  resolve  this  issue 
safely. 

Ambiguities  and  gaps  In  earlier  agreements 
have  resulted  In  niunerous  charges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  circumventing  and  violating 
the  terms  accepted  by  both  parties.  The  na- 
tional press  has  suggested  that  further  viola- 
tions will  come  to  light.  In  this  atmosphere 
of  uncertainty,  the  President  should  not  feel 
compelled  to  reach  an  Immediate  accommo- 
dation on  strategic  arms  limitations. 

I  am  enclosing  a  draft  letter  to  the  Pre.sl- 
deut  assuring  him  of  our  greater  Interest  In 
the  substance  of  any  agreement  than  In  its 
timing.  If  you  would  like  to  Join  me  In  sign- 
ing this  letter  or  if  you  have  any  questions, 
please  have  your  staff  contact  Ron  Lehman 
from  my  staff,  at  X45597. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  McClubb. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  feel  tliat 
everyone  In  this  body,  and  every  Presi- 
dential candidate,  can  subscribe  to  this 
resolution,  so  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  named  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate? 

r  Laughter.  I 
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Mr.  BUCKI^Y.  No. 

•rtie  PtassajoiKi  officer,  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Wboylddstime? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  aa 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  can  It  op 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  retmrt  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerfc  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4  between  lines  11  and  12  add  the 
following: 

This  resQlutlon  shall  be  effkcUve  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  shall  pass  a  suhseqiient 
resolution  declaring  that  the  Sovtet  Union 
has  since  the  date  of  the  paaage  of  this 
resolution:  First,  taken  afflrmatlve  actions  to 
justify  the  trust  of  the  people  of  the  TTnited 
States  In  concluding  practical  and  realistic 
agreements  for  Che  stablUzation  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  strategic  military  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and,  second,  taken  afllrmattf<e  action, 
not  merely  resort  to  rhetoric,  to  launch  tresb 
initiatives  for  a  commitment  to  the  fmrsnlt 
of  peaceful  solutions  In  present  and  i>otentlal 
areas  of  conflict. 

Mr.  AU£N.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  time  Is  equally  dhdded  between 
sponsors  of  the  resolution,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  carved  out 
and  allotted  to  me  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  29  minutes  to  be  tak^i 
equally  from  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  CSanston)  . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wish  to  welcome  the  dlstingutehfid  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  as  a  spaoaor  of  the 
resolution.  I  am  delighted  he  is  (me.  I 
know  he  has  joined  us  in  acctntiance  with 
the  old  adage,  "If  you  can't  lick  them, 
join  them." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina 
(Mr.  THURifONS)  has  to  catch  a  plane  in 
just  a  very  few  minutes. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  to  catch  a  plane  on  official  business. 

I  say  that  if  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  should 
be  agreed  to,  if  I  were  present  I  would 
support  the  res(dution.  If  it  is  not 
adopted,  if  I  were  present  I  would  not 
support  it. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  some 
of  the  wording  in  here.  I  realize  in  para- 
graph 2  where  it  says  "with  a  due  and 
deliberate  regard  for  the  balazMie  of  risks 
and  advantages."  that  that  takes  some- 
what of  the  sting  out  of  the  flnt  sen- 
tence, "to  elaborate  and  extend  oppor- 
tunities." The  reference  is  to  opportu- 
nities to  title  Soviet  Union  to  trade  here. 

But,  Mr.  President,  mostly  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  this  type  of  trade  they 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  to  the  editors 
from  Mr.  Miles  Costick,  a  consultant  pn 
foreign  affairs  and  commerce  to  Uie 
Heritage  Foundation,  which  aiveared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  S^day, 
March  21,  1976,  clearly  indicates  an 
alarming  result  of  increased  trade  witii 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  CoaUok  xdates  tbat  an  Amyer- 
Ustrn  iNBkMtt  Mid  UiMy  sophistkated 
mw^in—  to  tbe  SoTleCi  wtakta  enable 
tbem  to  devdop  s  guidanoe  syateni  for 
their  HHeV  missiles.  The  conduding 
paragraidi  of  Mr.  Costick's  letter  states: 

In  abort,  the  sale  of  164  Centailgn  B  ma- 
cblnas  to  the  Soviets  gave  them  the  capacity 
to  mass  produce  guidance  mechanisms  for 
MIBVs  and  MAKVb  and  consequently  ezcel- 
lerated  (sic)  tbe  Soviet  mlUtary  threat  to 
tbe  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
worid.  . 

Mi*.  President,  if  tliis  sort  of  commoxe 
is  to  be  allowed  with  the  Soviets,  then 
we  had  better  think  of  a  term  other  than 
the  "free  world"  to  describe  ourselves 
and  our  allies,  since  we  (^iviously  cannot 
remain  free  for  very  long. 

It  is  surprising  enoogh  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  allowed  this  transac- 
tion; but  it  is  more  surprising  that  an 
American  business  even  offered  the  ma- 
ctunes  for  sale.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
citiaen  confidoice  in  government  and 
business  is  at  an  all  time  low? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Costick's  letter  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1976] 
Helvikg  the  Soviets  Btitld  Their  Missiles 

In  his  article  "U.S.  Reportedly  Sold  Soviets 
Means  to  Make  MIBV  Part",  published  In  the 
February  26  Post  Issue,  Dan  Morgan  reported 
about  the  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co.  sale 
of  184  precision  grinding  machines  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  approval  of  the  United 
States  government. 

In  the  same  article,  Mr.  Morgan  reports 
about  my  recent  boot:  "The  Economics  of 
Detente"  and  the  congressional  briefing  dur- 
ing which  former  director  of  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Gen.  Daniel  Graham  shared 
the  pan^  with  me  and  quoting  my  book  as  a 
source  charged  that  without  Centailgn  B  ma- 
chines the  Soviets  "couMnt  have  gone  into 
productlOTi"  of  the  mulUple  independently 
targetable  re-entry  vehicles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads, knows  as  MIRV. 

I  un  c<Mnpened  to  take  issue  with  several 
statements  made  to  Mr.  Morgan  by  the  ad- 
ministrative qxAesmen  as  well  as  the  state- 
ment made  to  him  by  James  Hslverson,  gen- 
eral numager  of  the  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder 
Co.  of  Springfield,  Va. 

Tbe  administration's  spokesman  claimed 
tbat  tbe  export  license  for  sale  of  machines 
to  tbe  Soviet  Union  was  issued  after  "a  Com- 
merce Department  team  learned  in  1972  that 
Swltzezland  and  Italy  possessed  similar  baU- 
bearlng  technology."  I  would  like  to  ascertain 
that  this  is  a  distortion  of  the  real  issue  in 
order  to  cover  a  faUure  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  other  elements  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  an  effective  export  con- 
trol of  strategic  goods.  In  tbe  first  place  Cen- 
tailgn B  is  unique  in  its  field,  and  the  only 
machine  suitable  for  mass  production  of  pre- 
cision  miniature  baU  bearings.  The  analogous 
Swiss,  Italian,  Swedish  and  Japanese  ma- 
chines are  only  substitutes  siUtable  for  lab- 
oratory and  testing  purposes  but  not  for 
mass  production. 

If  the  Soviets  had  been  able  to  purcliase 
the  same  machines  and  technology  some- 
where else,  why  did  they  wait  for  a  fuU  12 
years  to  buy  them  from  the  United  States? 
Anatoliy  I.  Kostousov,  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Machine  Tool  Industry  was  quoted  by  the 
preesas  saying  that  they  had  waited  12  years 
for  these  machines. 

Saeood,  the  administration  co\ild  have  pre- 
vented foreign  countries  from  selling  similar 
machines  by  intervention  with  the  respective 


governments  either  directly  or  through 
COCOM  (CSoordlnatlng  Omnmlttee  tar  the 
Western  Allies  Trade  Embargo)  of  which 
they  are  members. 

Tblid.  Mr.  Halveraon's  atatcment  tbat  Bry- 
ant Chimking  Grinder  Oo.  "doesn't  know  the 
end  use  of  the  product  of  this  equipment" 
is  incorrect.  Since  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee investigated  the  matter  and  found 
out  that  "at  least  85%  of  tbe  bearings  manu- 
factured wlt&  the  help  of  the  Bryant  machine 
are  used  by  defense  Indastrles."  TSie  report 
was  made  available  to  Mr.  Halverson's  com- 
pany weU  In  advance  of  sales  to  the  U.S.6.R. 

In  short,  the  sale  of  164  Centailgn  B  ma- 
chines to  the  Soviets  gave  them  the  Capacity 
to  mass  produce  guidance  mechanlans  for 
XvdBVs  and  MABVs  and  consequenUy  accel- 
erated Soviet  military  threat  to  tbe  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mnxs  M.  CosTTCK. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  <tf  detente  has  worried  a  great 
many  people.  I  do  not  thiidc  detent  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  unless 
one  has  the  power  to  back  it  up.  The  So- 
viets entered  into  it,  they  have  gained 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  oitilSed  "Detente  in 
Soviet  Strategy"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Report  of  October  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Detente  ik  Soviet  Strategy 

For  the  Soviets,  detente  Is  Intended  to  facil- 
itate their  attainment  of  ultimate,  overall 
dominance  over  the  West.  This  Estimate 
examines  Soviet  progress  toward  achieving 
their  strategic  and  tactical  goals  under  de- 
tente, and  make  judgments  on  ImpUcatlons 
and  projects  for  the  future. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A.  Detente  generaUy  ominotes  a  relaji^- 
tlon  ot  tensions  and  a  process  whereby  this 
climate  Is  reinforced.  But  whereas  in  the  US 
detente  tends  to.l>e  seen  as  an  end  in  itself, 
in  tbe  VBSEt  it  Is  seen  as  a  strategy  for 
achieving  broader  Soviet  strategic  objectives 
as  weU  as  tactical  alms  wltttout  fueling  the 
sorts  of  ocmcem  that  mig^ht  galvanise  the 
West  into  serious  counteraction.  According 
to  the  Soviets,  detente — or  peaceful  coexist- 
ence— has  become  possible  because  tbe  West 
has  been  forced  to  recognize  the  changing 
correlation  of  forces '  and  is  therefore  accom- 
modating to  rising  Soviet  power. 

B.  Soviet  long-term  strategic  objectives, 
which  the  detente  strategy  setiu  to  promote, 
can  be  generalized  luider  the  beading  of 
"dominance"  and  include:  tbe  breakup  of 
Western  allianoes;  the  eviction  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  presence  from  Europe  and  tbe 
achievement  of  Soviet  dominance  there;  and 
the  establishment  of  Soviei  political,  mili- 
tary, technological,  and  economic  superiority 
worldwide.  Soviet  detente  policy  has  facili- 
tated Soviet  strategic  nuclear  eiqiansion  and 
the  canceling  out  of  US  superiority  without 
provoking  extensive  Western  counterefforvs. 

C.  A  major  tenet  of  Soviet  detente  policy  is 
to  avoid  strategic  nuclear  war.  Although  this 
was  more  imperative  when  the  US  enjoyed 
strategic  nuclear  superiority  the  Soviets  have 
elevated  It  to  a  guiding  principle  for  super- 
power relations.  At  tbe  same  time  they  seek 
to  neutralise  those  areas  ct  power  competi- 
tion where  superior  US  technology  puts  the 
USSR  at  a  disadvantage. 

D.  Moscow's  tactical  goals  of  the  detente 
strategy  Include  changing  regional  balances 


^A  Soviet  term  denoting  world  balance  of 
power  in  adl  its  aspects — political,  military, 
economic,  etc. 
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of  power  la  Soviet  favor.  The  USSR  further 
seeks  through  detente  to  laolate  China,  pend- 
ing possible  opportunities  for  Soviet  ex- 
ploitation when  the  current  Chinese  leaders 
leave  the  scene.  Detente  also  serves  the  So- 
viet need  to  avoid  a  simultaneous  confronta- 
tion on  both  the  eastern  and  western  fronts. 

E.  In  the  Soviet's  view,  detente  ha.s  moved 
taeiii  closer  to  their  strategic  and  tactical 
^oals.  They  believe  they  have  going  for  them : 

A  continuing  shift  In  the  worldwide  cor- 
:  elation  of  forces   In  their  favor; 

A  strategic  posture  vls-a-vls  the  US  that 
diminishes  the  likelihood  of  general  nuclear 
war  and,  at  the  same  time,  holds  the  pos- 
.siblltty  of  a  politically  meaningful  strategic 
edge; 

A  sieady  development  of  Soviet  conven- 
tional military  capabilities  concurrent  with 
a  trend  In  the  West  to  reduce  geutral-pur- 
pose  force  strengths; 

A  political  environment  In  which  they  can 
win  substantial  concessions  from  the  West 
In  the  various  East- West  negotiations  on 
arms  control  and  security; 

The  recognition  of  the  USSR'.>  World  War 
II  gains  In  Europe; 

A  growing  disarray  and  disunity  in  the 
West  on  strategic  policy  and  .security  mat- 
ters; 

A  somewhat  freer  hand  In  ('.ealuig  with 
the  "Chinese  problem  ';  aud 

A  freer  access  to  Western  tradt-  and  tech- 
nology. 

F.  The  Sovie'  interpretation  of  liftente 
requires  that  the  West  continue  to  accept 
certain  conditions:  the  West  cannot  interfere 
in  Communist  state's  and  other  .ueas  where 
the  Soviet  political  position  outweighs  that 
of  tlio  US.  In  Soviet  terminology,  there  can 
be  no  export  of  counterrevolution  More  gen- 
erally, the  West  Is  expected  to  act  with  pru- 
dence in  any  crisis  that  could  lead  to  super- 
power confrontation.  The  Soviet.'.,  however, 
are  prepared  to  exploit  crises  in  pursuit  of 
their  objectives  to  the  llmU.=!  of  US 
reaction.  If  neces^nry  hv  threatening  military 
intervention. 

O.  While  there  are  ditrereiice-^  i>ver  specific 
aspects  of  detente,  there  is  a  broad  consen.su-s 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  strate^'y  within 
the  Soviet  leadership.  This  consensus  not- 
withstanding, and  despite  the  favorable  con- 
sequences of  the  policy  to  date,  Soviet  detente 
strategy  can  change  If  anticipated  gains  at 
Western  expense  by  otlier  means  appear  suf- 
ficiently attractive  in  Soviet  calculations, 
Mosc()W  will  compromise  on  detente  or  dis- 
card the  policy  and  adopt  the  indicated  alter- 
native course.  Furthermore,  Soviet  detente 
policy  could  change  with  Brezline\  a  passing 
from  power  and  the  einer^'en'^e  "i  f.fw  lead- 
ership. 

H.  So  far,  detente  has  served  Soviet  pur- 
poses well.  For  this  reason  the  Soviets  will 
not  lightly  Jettlf.on  their  detente  strategy. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  the  USSR  l.s  committed 
to  detente,  the  US  can  step  up  Its  demands 
In  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  and  need 
cot  hesitate  to  demand  a  clearly  comparable 
price  for  every  conce.s.slon  the  US  r>r  the  West 
is  prepared  to  make 

DISCUSSION 

The  strategy 

1  Detente  generally  connoi,es  .:  iela\ation 
of  tensions  and  a  process  whereijy  this  cli- 
mate la  reinforced.  But  whereaj  in  the  US 
detente  tends  to  be  :seen  as  an  end  in  Itself, 
in  the  USSR  It  is  seen  as  a  strategy  for 
acliieving  broader  strategic  objectives  as  well 
as  tactical  alms  without  fueling  the  .sorts  ot 
concern  that  might  galvanl/e  the  West  into 
nerious  counteraction. 

2  The  use  of  detente  as  a  strategy  Is  not 
new  in  Soviet  approaches  to  the  West.  Lenin. 
Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  replaced  militant 
hostility  against  the  so-called  capitalist 
world  with  perlod^i  of  detente  or  to  use  the 
rnriTifd  Soviet  teriii.  "peaceful    '(etistence," 


when  It  was  in  their  interests  to  do  so.  The 
present  Soviet  leaders  did  not  adopt  detente 
as  a  full  blown  strategic  blueprint  when  they 
came  Into  power  la  1964.  Rather,  detente  was 
a  carefully  calculated  strategy  that  evolved 
gradually  and  received  Its  Imprimatur  at 
the  24th  Party  Congress  In  1071.  This  strat- 
egy reflected  the  Soviet  need  to:  cope  with 
confronting  the  US  (and  Its  allies)  and  China 
simultaneously:  legitimize  Its  position  In 
Eastern  Europe;  and  resolve  problems  of 
growth  in  the  Soviet  economy  and  technol- 
ogy. At  the  same  time,  the  strategy  reflected 
Soviet  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ening unity  of  purpose  In  the  US  and  West- 
ern Europe,  and  to  promote  Soviet  iuterest-t 
and  objectives  In  the  Third  World. 

3.  There  exists  a  broad  con-.ensus  on  the 
effectiveness  of  detente  within  the  upper 
strata  of  Soviet  leadership.  While  there  are 
differences  in  Moscow  over  specific  aspects 
of  Implementing  detente,  these  differences 
exist  only  within  a  narrow  spectrum  of  a 
common  political  doctrine.  Furthermore,  the 
need  of  the  Soviet  system  to  coordinate 
closely  at  the  top  echelon  all  major  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  permits  little  deviation 
from  the  ba.slc  course,  once  the  major  policy 
deci.slons  liave  been  made.  Brezhnev,  more- 
over, ha.s  staked  a  good  deal  of  prestige  on 
the  detente  strategy. 

4.  In  it.s  most  basic  dellnlLK.n.  as  Soviet 
.spokt.^uien  caiibUteutly  emplsa-si/e,  peaceful 
coexKtcnce  means  recognitlL.u  and  adjust- 
ment by  the  West  to  the  "chan^li'.g  correla- 
tloM  tu  iorten"  In  the  woild;  more  directly. 
II  mefiiis  accommodraion  to  rising  Soviet 
powtr.  Tlic  Soviet*  do  not  believe  that  the 
acconsmoiiution  by  the  West  Is  voluntary. 
In  the  words  of  Soviet  commentators,  the 
very  shift  In  the  correlation  of  forces,  the 
prolifer.ilmg  sjmploms  of  the  "crisis  of 
capU,ili.sin."  and  the  "permanent  crislu  in 
NATO  and  oilier  imperialist  alliances"  have 
forced  Westerit  nations  to  rea.sseEs  their 
policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  The  degree 
of  We.siern  commitment  to  these  policies  Is, 
howe\er.  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  gauge. 
From  a  Soviet  viewpoint,  the  principal  danger 
is  thai  the  West,  while  succumbing  to  its 
alleged  inherent  contradictions,  will  lash 
out  in  desperation — "the  death  throes  of 
capitalism."  According  to  the  24th  Party 
Congress,  this  danger  Is  a  function  of  the 
abiding  power  of  American  imperialism, 
which  it-presenis  the  "greatest  threat  to  the 
Independence  of  peoples  and  world  peace" 
and  Is  Mie  main  obstacle  to  social  progress. 
More  recently.  It  has  been  characterized  as  a 
function  of  the  revival  of  the  forces  of  fas- 
cism .-spawned  in  the  Intensified  We.stern 
claps  war 

5.  This  perceived  danger  underscores 
another  major  tenet  of  the  Soviet  strategy 
of  p  ■Rceful  coexistence:  the  need  to  avoid 
strate.,',c  nuclear  war.  This  requirement 
charo.l•terl^ed  Soviet  policy  long  before  the 
current  era  of  detente.  If  anything.  It  was 
even  more  imperative  when  the  US  enjoyed 
strate^'c  nuclear  sujjerlorlty.  Its  present 
distinction,  however,  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
elevated  it  to  a  guiding  principle  for  super- 
power relations,  seeking  nt  the  same  time  to 
netitrallze  those  areas  of  power  competition 
where  superior  US  technology  put.s  the  USSR 
at  a  disadvantage.  Most  notable  of  these  areas 
of  competition  are  nuclear  weaponry  In  gen- 
eral, and  ABMs  in  particular.  Thus,  the 
Soviit.-^  seek  to  reduce  or  neutralize  the 
nctiial  or  threatened  use  of  US  nuclear  weap- 
on-, in  the  Soviet  view,  the  best  available 
safeguards  against  such  use  are:  (1) 
amassing  sufficient  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
power  to  convince  the  US  that  attacks 
against  the  USSR  cannot  prevent  a  deveuita- 
ting  S<jvlet  response;  (2»  eschewing  direct 
confrontation  with  the  US  that  might  trig- 
ger a  nuclear  strike;  and  (3)  maintaining  a 
declaratorv   strategy    which    emphasizes    the 


pro)>ability  that  any  nuclear  conflict  betweeu 
the  superpowers  would  escalate  to  masslye 
intercontinental  warfare. 

6.  Avoidance  of  nuclear  war  does  not  Im- 
ply a  truce  In  other  areas  of  conflict.  Detente 
does  not  stop  the  Ideological  struggle.  Few 
Western  notions  arouse  greater  Soviet  Ire 
than  the  theory  of  the  two  systems  converg- 
ing and  the  belief  in  the  warning  of  Soviet 
ideology.  After  all  Ideology  l>e8tow8  legiti- 
macy on  the  Soviet  regime.  While  it  may  be 
molded  to  fit  more  pragmatic  considerations 
of  power  politics,  it  remains  the  framework 
In  which  Soviet  strategies  are  shaped.  Soviet 
leaders  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  Impos- 
slbUlty  of  relaxing  the  ideological  struggle. 
Going  beyond  traditional  professions  of  hla 
love  of  peace,  Brezhnev  on  many  occasions 
has  exhorted  communist  audiences  to  be 
prepared  for  an  even  sharper  "confrontation 
l)etween  the  systems."  Soviet  articles  on 
peaceful  coexistence  repeat  this  dictum.  In 
the  context  of  "confrontation  between  the 
systems."  the  Soviet  concept  of  the  Ideolog- 
ical struggle  refers  to  more  than  Just  philo- 
sophical debate.  It  clearly  includes  the  po- 
litical contest  which,  as  translated  In  Mos- 
cow, embraces  all  aspects  of  power — political, 
military,  and  economic,  as  well  as  Ideological. 

7.  Peaceful  coexistence  does  not  mean  an 
injunction  against  all  forms  of  armed  con- 
flict. According  to  Soviet  doctrine,  peaceful 
coexistence  "promotes  the  intensification  of 
all  cturents  of  the  revolutionary  process" 
and  the  development  of  "both  peaceful  and 
non-peaceful  forms  of  the  struggle  of  power." 
What  Ls  meant  by  non-peaceful  forms  Is  left 
vague  in  Soviet  pronouncements — probably 
deliberately  so,  given  the  requirement  to 
avoid  direct  military  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.  It  expres.sely  Includes  support  for  wars  of 
national  liberation.  Judging  by  past  and  pres- 
ent Soviet  policies  in  the  Middle  East,  In- 
dochina, and  the  Indian  sub-continent, 
peacelul  coexistence  permits  Soviet  support 
and  encouragement  of  nations  seeking  to 
change  a  regional  balance  of  power.  In  sliort, 
detente  does  not  mean  acceptance  of  the 
International  status  quo,  nor  does  it  preclude 
Soviet  use  of  force  wars  by  proxy. 

8.  Notwithstanding  their  conviction  re- 
garding the  relentless  shift  in  the  glob.-vl 
balance  of  power,  the  Impending  doom  of  the 
capitalist  system,  and  the  inexorable  process 
of  history.  Soviet  leaders  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  problems  that 
confront  them.  They  envisage  the  coming 
year  as  a  transition  period  in  which  they  can 
ameliorate  domestic  problems  and  assuage 
foreign  fears,  while  at  the  same  time  they  can 
make  cautious  but  progressive  gains  across 
the  ijoard  at  Western  expense.  This  percep- 
tion helps  to  explain  Brezhnev's  remarks  to 
East  European  leaders  In  early  1973  that 
detenie  vepresent.s  an  interval  of  10  to  16 
years  in  which  .s<uiet  ascendaiuy  will  be 
aetucved 

liU     OBJECTIVES 

9.  One  of  the  initial  objectives  that  led 
the  USSR  to  adopt  the  current  strategy 
of  detente  was  the  need  to  nationalize  and 
modernize  the  Soviet  economy  with  liberal 
Infusions  of  credit,  technology,  and  trade 
from  the  West.  This  Imperative  not  only 
emerged  from  repeated  marked  shortfalls 
in  the  Soviet  planned  economy,  but  also 
reflected  entrenched  ideological  tenets  and 
perceived  i>.ece.ssltles  of  social  and  political 
control. 

10.  After  Khrushchev's  failure  to  overcome 
the  backwnrdness  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
the  Soviets  had  several  choices  for  trying  to 
shore  up  their  economy.  They  could  Increase 
Inputs  of  labor  and  capital  or  they  could 
improve  the  productivity  of  existing  in- 
puts. Making  major  labor  Investments  into 
the  growth-prodticing  industries  would  have 
required  shifting  these  inputs  from  ttgricul- 
ture — impionslble  given  tlie  marginal  state 
of    that    .sector     incrensing    capital    inputs 
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would  have  required  cutting  personal  cpn-r 
stunptlon  or  military  expansion — equitUy 
undesirable.  Neither  of  these  apparoabhas, 
mOTeover,  promtBed  them  the  advanced 
technology  In  which  the  US  was  ahead.  To 
improve  productivity  and  reduce  the  Soviet 
lag  in  technology,  they  could  l)ave  Instituted 
basic  Internal  reforms.  Including  modifica- 
tion of  bureaucratic  centralism.  If  this 
course  was  seriously  considered  in  Moscow, 
It  must  have  been  quickly  Jetlsoned  after 
the  Czechoslovak  crisis  of  1968  demonstrated 
how  easily  economic  reforms  oould  lead  to 
the  collapse  of  Communist  controls.  The 
alternative,  therefore,  was  to  seek  economic 
and  technical  assistance  from  abroad.  More- 
over, credits,  trade,  and  technology  from  the 
West  not  only  promised  the  needed  shot  in 
the  arm  for  modernization,  but  also  offered 
the  Soviets  manipulative  economic  leverage 
and  political  Inroads  Into  Western  nations. 

11.  The  Soviets  needed  Western  trade, 
capital,  and  technology — ^notably  advanced 
US  technology — ^not  only  for  economic  rea- 
sons. They  value  economic  strength  largely 
for  its  contribution  to  Soviet  political  and 
military  power.  Thus,  the  detente  policy 
seeks  to  facilitate  building  a  powerful  oper- 
ating base  from  which  Soviet  foreign  policy 
goals  can  be  ptu'sued. 

12.  The  detente  policy  was  also  designed  to 
advance  more  directly  certain  fundamental 
Soviet  long-range  objectives  and  short-range 
goals.  The  Soviets  do  not  perceive  superior- 
ity simply  in  military  terms;  their  concept 
also  embraces  political,  technological,  and 
economic  ascendency  that  can  be  clearly  rec- 
ognized through  the  world. 

13.  Soviet  Overall  Strategic  Objectives. 
Soviet  long-range  strategic  objectives  can  be 
generalized  under  the  heading  of  global 
"dominance."  Such  dominance  Is  not  merely 
the  result  of  the  inexorable  processes  of  his- 
tory predicted  by  Marxism-Leninism.  It  also 
looms  as  a  requirement  for  Soviet  survival. 
The  Soviets  see  the  capitallst-imperiaUst 
West  as  being  pushed  unrelentingly  against 
the  wall;  they  see  a  growing  chance  that 
the  West  will  lash  out  in  Its  death  throes 
against  the  USSR.  If  the  overshadowing  dan- 
ger perceived  by  the  Soviets  Is  such  a  des- 
perate lashlng-out  by  imperialism,  then  a 
clearly  recognized  Soviet  superiority  Is  the 
best  way  to  counter  the  peril. 

14.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  detailed  blue- 
print for  winning  the  global  contest  exists  In 
Moscow.  However,  the  Soviets  do  have  basic 
notions  under  a  detente  strategy  of  an  inter- 
related but  unevenly  phased  development  In 
various  parts  of  the  globe  that,  they  hope, 
will  lead  to  eventual  victory.  Ultimately,  they 
.seek  to  bring  about:  (1)  the  recession  of 
residual  American  power  and  Influence  In 
Europe  and  its  replacement  with  Soviet  domi- 
nance; (2)  the  erosion  of  cohesion  in  the 
Western  alliance;  (3)  qualitative  superiority 
In  the  nuclear  field,  now  that  they  have 
reached  numerical  parity;  (4)  the  increase  of 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Third  World  and  the 
deference  of  local  countries  to  Soviet  power; 
and  (5)  the  Isolation  of  China  in  the  world. 

15.  Soviet  Domination  of  Europe.  While  the 
Soviet  long-range  goal  Is  to  achieve  victory 
on  all  fronts,  the  key  target  remains  Europe. 
Soviet  detente  strategy  seeks  to  legitimize 
the  Soviet  position  as  arbiter  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Western  Europe,  Soviet  strategy 
seeks  to  weaken  traditional  regimes,  encour- 
age "progressive"  regimes  and  erode  U.S. 
power. 

But  the  USSR  has  been  at  least  overtly 
circumspect  In  exploiting  economic  difficul- 
ties and  political  divisions  in  Western  Europe, 
and  between  Europe  and  the  US,  lest  a  reac- 
tion set  in.  The  Soviets  have  even  oome  to 
the  rescue  of  the  administration  In  Washing- 
ton against  congressional  pressures  for  sub-. 
stantial  American   force   withdrawals   from 


Europe.*  B^lnd  that  move  lurked  a  fear  that 
precipitate  withdrawal  ot  American  power 
mi^t  prod  West  Europeans  Into  united  ac- 
tion contrary  to  Soviet  objectives.  The  So- 
viets clearly  feel  that  time  and  trends  are 
on  their  side.  They  can  pursue  a  gradual  and 
phased  strategy  at  a  minimum  risk.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a  change  in  ulti- 
mate Soviet  objectives:  eviction  of  American 
military  power  and  Soviet  domination  of 
Western  Europe. 

16.  Deterioration  o/  Western  Alliances.  The 
Soviets  perceive  the  crisis  in  NATO  and  other 
US  alliances  to  be  permanent.  Official  Soviet 
pronouncements  identify  this  crisis  as  a 
tangible  achievement  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. Implicit  is  Soviet  recognition  that  de- 
tente dissolves  the  cement  of  fear  that  pro- 
vided the  principal  bond  of  the  postwar 
Western  alliance.  The  Soviets  believe  that 
this  process  can  be  accelerated  by  a  circum- 
spect Soviet  strategy  that  refrains  from  mili- 
tary actions  which  could  galvanize  American 
allies  into  a  concerted,  strong  defense  effort. 
Thus,  the  USSR  seeks  to  avoid  overt  acts 
that  directly  exploit  widening  fissures  in  the 
West. 

17.  The  Weapons  Race.  Many  government 
leaders  in  Western  capitals  are  concerned 
about  Soviet  use  of  detente  to  slacken  West- 
ern military  prc^rams  and  exx>endltures,  par- 
ticularly for  US  strategic  weapons.  Detente 
slows  down  Western  programs  which  the 
Soviets  had  not  expected  soon  to  match. 
Detente,  therefore,  may  assist  the  Soviets  in 
adjusting  their  military  programs  to  do- 
mestic priorities.  Thtis,  detente  permits  the 
Soviets  not  only  to  reconcile  domestic  and 
foreign  political  objectives,  but  also  to  be  in 
a  position  from  which  they  can  more  effec- 
tively mfluence  the  tempo  of  the  arms  race. 

18.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Soviets 
themselves  translate  superiority  Into  precise 
numbers  and  combinations  of  specific  weap- 
ons systems.  But,  the  theme  of  superiority 
runs  through  their  continuous  quest  for  ad- 
vantages in  the  nuclear  sphere.  In  strategic 
weaponry,  Soviet  detente  pwlicy  has  created 
a  climate  which  facilitated  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements  under  which  the  US 
was  prepared  to  freeze  force  levels,  but  allow 
the  Soviets  to  buUd  to  numerical  parity.  The 
expansion  of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities, 
combined  with  the  limited  value  Western 
strategists  generally  accord  marginal  nuclear 
advantages,  has  permitted  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  a  nuclear  force  stature  that  canceled 
out  long-held  US  numerical  superiority. 

19.  The  considerable  momentum  of  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  programs  holds  the  pro- 
mise of  attaining  a  politically  meaningful 
strategic  edge.  In  this  regard,  developing  So- 
viet capabilities  to  draw  down  the  US  ICBM 
force  are  of  particular  concern.  This  possi- 
bility, however,  is  contingent  upon  a  pro- 
longed and  carefully  managed  period  of  de- 
tente which  inhibits  normal  US  strategic  de- 
velopment and  mutes  reaction  to  Soviet  ef- 
forts. 

20.  Detente,  by  permitting  Soviet  nuclear 
expansion  without  provoking  major  Western 
counterefforts,  has  underscored  Soviet  prog- 
ress in  the  nuclear  field,  l^is  is  significant 
In  view  of  their  military  doctrine  which  con- 
tinues to  be  based  on  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war.  Soviet  nuclear  progress  also  per- 
mits the  USSR  to  exploit  those  conventional 
sectors  of  Its  military  posture  In  which  it 
already  is  superior  to  the  US. 

21.  The  Soviets  have  not  only  expanded 
their    nuclear    arsenal;    conventional    forces 


-  On  14,  May  1971,  when  the  US  Senate  was 
debating  the  Mansfield  Amendment  to  re- 
duce US  troop  levels  In  Etux^w,  Brezhnev 
offered  to  start  exploratory  talks  on  MBFR. 
The  Soviet  move  strengthened  US  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  defeat  the  amendment. 


ha^e  benefitte-l  as  well.  Throughout  their 
armed  forces  there  Is  evidence  of  continuing 
modernization  and  improvements,  altmg  with 
a  vigorous  program  of  military  research  and 
development.  The  result  Is  that  Soviet  forces 
today  enjoy  improved  capability,  versatility, 
utility,  and  visibility  that  In  turn  enhance 
their  impact  on  political  and  diplomatic  de- 
velopments. At  the  same  time  detente  has 
strengthened  pressures  in  the  West  for  re- 
ducing military  forces. 

22.  Changing  Regional  Balances.  Another 
cbjective  in  the  Soviet  drive  for  dominance 
is  to  produce  tangible  shifts  to  regional  bal- 
ances of  power  in  the  Third  World  In  favor 
of  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  have  sought  to 
bring  about  such  shifts  by  the  expansion 
of  Soviet  military  capabilities,  notably  naval, 
to  extend  Soviet  political  reach  throughout 
the  world.  They  also  use  Soviet  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  foster  client  relation- 
si  ifis  with   selected  countries. 

23.  In  the  shadow  of  Soviet  miUtary  power 
or  through  the  use  of  its  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  instruments,  the  USSR  hopes  to: 
(1)  carve  footholds  of  Influence  for  sub- 
sequent expansion;  (2)  gain  direct  leverage 
over  local  conflicts  and  their  outcome;  and 
(3)  establish  seats  for  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  table  of  all  major  International  con- 
claves dealing  with  regional  problems  and 
conflict  resolution. 

24.  Isolation  of  China.  China  casts  a  strong 
shadow  over  the  Soviet  detente  strategy  for 
the  near  as  well  as  the  long-term.  Detente 
serves,  on  tiie  one  hand,  the  need  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  a  two-frrait  confrontation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seeks  to  sustain  (to 
the  extent  practicable  In  US-Sovlet  rela- 
tions) the  relative  isolation  of  China  pend- 
ing possible  Soviet  opportunities  that  may 
be  exploitable  with  the  passing  of  Chairman 
Mao  and  Premier  Chou  En-lai. 

THE   SOVIET  ASSESSMENT 

25.  In  Moscow's  view,  detente  is  clearly 
working  to  its  advantage.  The  energy  prob- 
lems and  other  economic  woes  that  beset 
the  West,  tiie  upheavals  on.  Europe's  south- 
ern bank,  and  pressures  in  Washington  for 
retreatment  of  America's  foreign  commit- 
ments and  involvements  have  combined  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  Soviet  etiarts  can 
move  forward.  The  Soviets  are  aware  that 
Western  perceptions  of  a  less  threatening 
Soviet  military  poettire  have  helped  to  erode 
the  cohesion  of  NATO  and  undermine  West- 
ern constituencies'  rationale  for  sustaining 
existing  levels  of  defense  budgets.  In  spite 
of  some  limited  setbacks  (e.g.,  the  Jackson 
Amendment  on  US-Sovlet  trade)  Soviet  trade 
arrangements  with  the  US,  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan  have  steadily  expanded.  The 
USSR  has  won  long-term  credits  ftxim  the 
West,  with  interest  rates  that  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  Western  clients  could  ex- 
tract at  home.  Western  technology  is  t>elng 
introduced  in  the  Soviet  sconc»ny  with  its 
inevitable  spillover  utility  for  the  Soviet 
military  sector. 

26.  In  East-West  negotiations,  the  Soviets 
have  made  few  concessions;  they  hope  to 
Ijenefit  from  pressures  generated  In  the  West 
for  producing  results.  Appearances  aside,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  USSR  will  adopt  a  more 
fiexlble  stance  in  the  CSCE  on  such  a  key  Is- 
sues as  the  freedom  of  moment  of  people 
and  Ideas.  Yet  the  Soviets  stand  to  gain  from 
the  impending  summit  conference — which, 
as  a  minimum,  will  legitimize  the  ideological 
and  political  division  of  the  European  con- 
tinent and  recognize  Soviet  dominance  over 
the  eastern  part.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  MBFR  talks,  w^e  t»elieve  that  the  Soviets 
will  continue  to  upgrade  their  capabilities 
for  operations  In  the  European  theater,  just 
as  they  will  improve  their  strategic  arsenal. 

27.  Those  aspects  of  detente  which  lessen 
tensions  and  promote  trade  and  exchanges 
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with  the  West  Inevitably  bring  with  them 
aspirations  for  greater  freedom  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  see  these 
aspirations  as  fundamental  threats  to  the 
USSB  that  must  be  countered;  hence.  Soviet 
rejection  in  the  CSCE  of  Western  efforts  to 
facilitate  free  movement  of  people  and  Ideab 
across  frontiers.  The  Soviet  Union's  repudia- 
tion of  the  1973  trade  agreement  after  the 
US  Senate  made  trade  concessions  contin- 
gent on  liberalization  of  Soviet  emigration 
laws  and  limited  the  concessionary  credits  1^ 
also  to  be  seen  In  this  light.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Soviets  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  powers,  the  USSB  bitterly  denounced 
the  US  terms  as  unacceptable,  asserting  that 
no  power  could  l)e  permit'.ed  to  interfere  lu 
Soviet  domestic  affairs. 

28.  Another  condition  the  Soviets  expect 
tiie  West  to  accept  Is  to  refrain  from  direct 
military  Interference  in  establlslieU  .Sovie: 
spiieres  of  Influence,  such  as  Eastern  Errope 
To  Moscow,  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  of  1968 
couarmed  US  endorsement  of  this  stricture 
Tlie  Soviets  also  claim  that  there  can  be  nc 
American  effort  to  cliauge  the  correlation  ti.' 
forces  in  areas  where  the  Soviet  politic^; 
position  outweighs  tliat  of  the  US.  To  u.se 
their  phraseology,  there  can  be  no  e.xpori  o: 
counter-revolution.  Tlie  US.  for  example 
will  be  expected  to  exercKe  cautioi-.  refrain- 
ing from  armed  Intervention  if  a  succession 
crisis  arises  in  Yugoslavia. 

29.  More  generally,  ilie  Soviei.s  cxpct 
detente  to  cause  the  US  to  act  a  ith  prudentt 
in  any  crisis  that  could  lead  to  Miperpower 
confrontation.  Soviet  concern  to  avf.id  mili- 
tary confrontation  jeiAeen  ilie  ^iiperpowert. 
reflects  Soviet  fear  of  ebcalation.  this  con- 
cern mhibits  Soviet  risk-taking  proclivities 
Nevertheless,  m  pursuit  ot  their  otjjeotive.i, 
the  Soviets  are  fully  prepared  to  exploit 
cri>es  and  conflict  si'iiation-  umU  to 
tlireaten  in'orventioii  i;   nece>siir; 

In  the  1973  War  m  the  Middle  East,  for 
e\  imple.  the  Soviets  did  threaten  to  inter- 
vene We  believe  that,  in  a  future  crisis  in 
the  Middle  Ea?-  the  Soviet.s  would  similar'.;, 
bf  '.viliing  lo  tc-*  the  limits  of  detente 

THE    FUrURE 

.10  According  to  the  Soviets  it  u  'he  weak- 
ness of  tiie  West  that  has  rendered  deientf 
a  \lable  alternative  to  its  mare  opf'ily  hoe- 
tUe  policies  of  tiie  cold  war  years  .As  viewed 
in  Moscow,  detente  lias  clearly  accelerated 
the  shift  In  correlation  of  world  lorces  in 
tiie  Soviet  favor.  Soviet  le.iders  seek  to  foaier 
the  general  impredt>ton  tliat  the  US.  ha'= 
accepted  peaceful  coexistence  and  has  repudi- 
ated the  use  of  force  because  it  no  longer 
was  dealing  from  a  position  of  strength 

■U.  In  the  Soviet  view,  the  inture  o.' 
detente  thu-;  depends  on  continued  accom- 
modation by  the  West  to  the  shiftme  power 
relationship.  Peaceful  coexistence  .is  the 
Soviets  see  it.  has  become  a  reall-.tic  prospect 
because  the  West  has  tacitly  acc«pted  the 
postwur  status  quo  m  Ea.>tern  and  Centra! 
t-irope  and  has  recognized  Soviet  military 
power  as  reflected  in  SALT.  Piom  a  Sovle' 
vantage  point,  moreover,  the  US  disengage- 
ment from  Indochina  has  improved  the  pros- 
pects of  peaceful  coexistence  and  has  made 
US  Intervention  against  Soviet-blessed  revo- 
lutionary forces  less  likely. 

32.  Insofar  as  detente  brings  t-reater  ad- 
vantages to  the  Soviets,  tiieretore.  this  polu  v 
will  continue.  But  it  Is  not  permanently  en- 
shrined In  Moscow.  The  current  leadership 
could  conclude  that.  In  the  light  of  unfold- 
ing opportunities,  a  shift  away  from  detente 
could  bring  Soviet  goals  more  quickly  within 
us  reach.  Furthermore,  Soviet  detente  policy 
could  change  with  Brezhnev  s  passing  from 
power  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  leader- 
ship. It  la  also  possible,  in  the  Soviet  view, 
that  the  major  goals  of  detente  would  be 
achieved  in  the  next  10-15  years  In  this 
case  a  new  stsige  of  Soviet  policy  would  evolve 
to  fit  the  new  correlation  of  force's. 


38.  So  far.  detente  has  served  Soviet  pur- 
poses well.  For  this  reason,  the  Soviets  will 
not  lightly  jettlflon  It.  TbC'refore,  as  long  as 
the  USSR  Is  committed  to  detents,  the  US 
can  step  up  Its  demands  In  negotiating  with 
the  So^'lets  and  need  not  hesitate  to  demand 
a  clearly  comparable  price  for  every  conces- 
sion it  IS  prepiired  to  make 

xMr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
tiie  article,  it  ia  clearly  i;hown  how  the 
Soviets  have  gained  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. In  otherwords,  the  idea  was  to 
lull  the  United  States  more  or  lesa  to 
sleep  and  then  they  would  make  tre- 
mendous gains — and  that  is  what  they 
have  doti". 

If  the  amendment  b;  the  distin- 
guisiied  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
adopted,  I  think  if  I  were  here  I  would 
not  oppose  this  resolution  Otherwise,  I 
would  have  to  oppose  it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPFtrFR  The  Sen- 
ators time  has  expired 

Who  yields  time? 

Ml.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
uuished  Senator  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his  re- 
mark'- and  for  hi.';  support  of  this  amend- 
ment 

Ml .  President.  I  was  one  of  t'vo  Sena- 
tor.'' who  voted  agaiivst  the  Offensive  Nu- 
clear  Weapon  Limitation  Agreement  in 
the  Senate,  the  other  Senator  being  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr  Hoi  LINGS'. 

I  objected  to  that  agrermt^nt  because 
it  froze  in  a  3  to  2  advantage  for  the  So- 
viet Union  over  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
that  each  nation  might  have. 

I  predicted  at  that  time.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  it  was  Koing  to  be  diff.  ult  to 
enter  into  a  SALT  II  agreement  with 
Rtfssia  because  they  hr.cl  the  advantage 
uiider  that  agreement  and  they  were 
aoirit;  to  keep  tha*.  ;.dvanlage. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Russia  to  agree  to 
anvthing  that  Ls  not  to  its  advantage. 
Of  course.  I  do  not  believe  the  Russians 
v.ould  keep  any  agreement  imle.s.,  it  wa^-. 
to  tlieir  advantage. 

Mr  President,  this  resolution  :.> 
.spreading  sunshine  and  joy  and  hapui- 
ne».s  m  the  relations  between  tiie  two 
adversary  nations  really  strikes  me  as 
beniR  somewh.it  ludicrous  because  here 
we  aie  wringing  our  hands  Uriah  Heei< 
faihion,  saying  tliat  we  want  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Souet  Unijn  in  the  in- 
lere.'l  of  peace,  but  they  say.  "Well,  let's 
base  these  agreements  not  on  trust,  but 
on  actions  ■ 

This  is  in  paragraph  numbered  1  in  the 
resolution,  and  in  paragraph  numbered 
2  they  speak  of  launching  fresh  Initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  Ixith  the  United 
States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  for  commit- 
ment, not  by  rhetoric,  but  by  action. 

Wlien  has  Ru.ssia  taken  any  action 
leading  in  the  direction  of  peace  or 
di  ^rm  ment? 

The  original  nu(  lear  weapon  agree- 
ment, far  from  limiting  Russia,  allowed 
it  to  add  to  its  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, add  to  its  nuclear  submarine  force 
So  where  have  they  ever  moved  in  the 
direction  of  disarmament? 


All  this  resolution  does,  Mr.  President, 
Is  to  say,  just  as  this  resolution  would 
seem  to  Indicate,  that  they  want  to  see 
some  action,  but  they  are  not  going  to 
get  action  just  by  entering  into  agree- 
ments saying  there  is  going  to  be  some 
action. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  this  resolution  will  not  become  ef- 
fective until  the  Senate  passes  a  subse- 
quent resolution  declaring  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has,  since  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution,  taken  affirmative 
action  to  do  the  very  things  that  the 
resolution  contemplates  wUl  be  done 
after  an  agreement  is  signed. 

This  says,  "Let  us  take  action  first,  let 
us  take  action  first  in  the  field  of  indica- 
tion that  they  want  disarmament.'" 

Let  them  take  action  and  not  resort  to 
rhetoric.  That  is  what  the  resolution  pro- 
vieds.  That  if  Russia  will  take  some  sort 
of  affirmative  action  indicating  that  it 
wants  peace,  that  it  wants  disarmament, 
that  it  wants  to  have  settled  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  then  the  resolu- 
tion would  become  effective  if  the  Senate 
passed  a  subsequent  resolution  saying 
that  Russia  has  taken  those  actions. 

Why  should  we  always  occupy  our- 
selves here  in  the  Senate  with  questions 
of  unilateral  disarmament? 

For  the  last  10  years  or  so,  we  have  had 
a  bill  here  requiring  us  to  withdraw  tens 
of  thousands  of  troops  from  Western 
Euro))e,  not  requiring  Russia  to  do  a 
thing. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  Russia  adding 
greatly  to  its  submarine  fleet,  adding  nu- 
clear submarines.  We  read  in  the  paper 
just  a  few  days  ago  where  they  have  got 
a  miscalculation  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  Russia  is  paying  into  its  de- 
fense effort,  that  it  has  jiLst  about 
doubled  what  it  thought  to  be  the  case. 
They  have  5  million  men  under  arms. 

Let  us  have  some  overt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  before  we  come  for- 
ward to  say:  "Lets'  enter  into  another 
agreement,  let's  sign  another  agreement, 
but  you  must  take  some  action  when  we 
sign  tills  agreement." 

Let  us  take  action  first.  Let  us  liave 
some  sort  of  overt  action  on  the  part  of 
th.e  Soviet.  Not  overt  action  of  tlie  like  of 
taking  over  Hungary:  not  overt  action  of 
the  like  of  taking  over  Czechoslovakia: 
not  overt  action  stirring  up  strife,  dis- 
cord and  war  in  the  Mideast;  not  overt 
action  in  the  form  of  building  up  their 
armed  forces  to  5  million  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 7  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  overt  action  in  the 
nature  of  going  into  Angola  and  taking 
over  that  country:  not  overt  action  in 
effect  taking  over  Cuba,  90  miles  from 
our  shores:  not  overt  action  of  the  na- 
ture of  aiding  Mozambique  In  its  strife 
with  Rhodesia:  not  overt  action  In  the 
nature  of  infiltrating  every  country  in 
Africa. 

Let  them  take  some  sort  of  overt  ac- 
tion indicating  that  they  want  disarma- 
ment. Let  them  withdraw  some  of  their 
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troops  from  the  western  part  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Let  them  cut  back  their  armed  iotceB. 
Let  them  pull  out  of  Africa.  Let  them 
quit  tiTing  to  stir  up  war  in  tlie  Mld- 
t  ast. 

Let  them  take  some  sort  of  overt  ac- 
tion rather  than  for  us  to  just  pass  a 
resolution  saying,  "The  Russians  are  fine 
fellows;  they  want  the  same  things  we 
do.  Therefore,  we  have  different  sys- 
tems and  they  have  a  fine  system  and 
we  have  a  fhie  system.  We  are  each  go- 
ing to  keep  our  systems." 

Let  us  demand  some  sort  of  actions 
looking  toward  peace  from  the  Soviets 
before  we  have  another  unilteral  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution will  be  adopted;  that  we  will  de- 
mand something  of  the  Soviets  besides 
saying  "no"  to  everything  we  are  inter- 
ested in,  saying  "no"  to  disarmament, 
saying  "no"  to  seeking  to  preserve  peace 
in  this  world. 

Mr.  President,  without  this  amend- 
ment. I  could  not  support  this  resolu- 
tion because  it  puts  the  laboring  oar  on 
the  United  States,  that  we  want  to  enter 
into  these  agreements.  This  amend- 
ment requires  action  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia indicating  that  they  want  peace,  that 
they  want  disarmament,  that  they  are 
not  trying  to  stir  up  revolution  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate 
this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  The 
resolution  is  all  agreed  to  and  ready  for 
adoption  because  it  is  a  whole  lot  easier 
to  say,  "Yes,  we  will  go  sdong  with  the 
Russians.  They  are  fine  people,  and  we 
want  peace  with  them." 

Let  us  let  them  ■<:how  that  they  want 
peace.  This  amendment  would  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  resolution  tmtll 
such  time  as  the  Senate  saw  that  the 
Russians  were  moving  in  the  direction 
of  disarmament;  moving  in  the  direction 
of  peace.  Without  that,  this  agreement 
is  far  too  one-sided  to  suit  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
y  ield  2  minutes  to  me  ? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  oosix>nsored  the  resolution 
after  thinking  about  it  and  waiting 
awhile,  consulting  my  best  Judgment. 

As  I  view  the  world  today  compared  to 
4  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  we  are  in- 
finitely better  off.  We  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, closer  to  peace  by  far  than  we 
were  then.  We  have  not  been  incited  Into 
new  military  commitments.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  in  better  condition.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is,  in  my 
judgment,  in  somewhat  worse  position, 
certainly  as  reflects  its  rejection  by 
Egypt,  its  differences  with  Yugoslavia, 
and  its  tenuous  relationships  with  some 
of  its  satellites. 

I  do  not  approve  of  Russia's  adven- 
turism in  Africa,  as  in  Angola.  The  his- 
tory, however,  of  intervention  in  Africa 
has  been  that  when  wliite  foreign  powers 
intervened  in  that  country  they  usually 
are  invited  out  a  short  time  thereafter. 
Nevertheless,  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be 
deplored. 


On  balance,  all  we  are  saying  is  that 
we  would  like  to  get  along  better  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  that  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union;  that  we  are 
concerned  not  as  merchants  Just  about 
trade,  not  as  diplomats  just  about 
treaties,  but  as  people  to  people  con- 
cerned about  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren,  and  about  their  survival 
on  this  planet  where  we  have  lived  too 
long  on  the  nuclear  edge  of  terror. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  resolution 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much  for  his 
support,  for  his  cosponsorship,  and  for 
his  words  just  now.  His  support,  with 
that  of  the  majority  leader,  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  us  in  generating  the 
strength  behind  this  resolution. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  not  used  any 
time  on  the  amendment  yet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  4  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
I  will  take  it  out  of  the  other  time  I  have. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
had  10  minutes  on  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  only  had  11  minutes.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  remains 
on  both  sides  in  favor  of  the  resolution? 
There  is  no  opposition  side,  apparently. 
How  much  time  remains  for  the  two  sides 
in  favor  of  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
nine  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  just  has  4  minutes  as  against 
29,  I  feel  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
should  yield  the  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  srield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia such  time  as  the  Senator  may  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  obviously  does  not  take  account 
of  the  fact,  first,  that  the  resolution  does 
not  depend  upon  trust  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Senator  seems  to 
feel  that  trust  might  be  in  order.  The 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  case.  Both  Secre- 
tary Rmnsfeld  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
have  recently  very  carefully  explained 
that  the  policy  of  detente  is  not  based 
upon  trust;  that  it  is  based  upon  some- 
thing quite  different,  and  a  requirement 
for  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  justify  actions  by  this  country  to 
reduce  tension  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Also,  the  amendment  of  ttie  Senator 
from  Alabama  sui^gests  that  we  not  de- 
pend upon  whatever  we  might  derive 
from  rhetoric.  That  exact  point,  of 
course,  is  in  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  the  reaffirmation  of 


a  process,  the  process  of  detente,  where- 
by the  very  ends  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  calls  for  in  his  amendment  can 
be  pursued.  If  we  cannot  carry  on  de- 
tente, which  is  simply  seeking  to  find 
areas  of  agreement  and  regulate  our  re- 
lations so  that  inevitable  conflicts  and 
competitions  do  not  lead  to  war,  then 
we  cannot  carry  on  the  effort  now  going 
on  to  pm^ue  the  very  ends  that  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  states  as  conditions 
in  his  amendment. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  plainly  is  in  opposition  to  the 
process  of  detente. 

The  Allen  amendment,  indeed,  goes  to 
the  meat  of  the  matter,  and  draws  the 
battie  lines  clearly,  and  I  am  glad  that 
has  happened,  after  all  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  today  in  this  body 
by  those  who  really  do  not  like  this  reso- 
lution very  much,  but  then  asked  to  co- 
sponsor  it  and  intend  to  vote  for  it  be- 
cause they  find  it  very  difficult  to  explain 
any  other  position;  when  you  read  the 
resolution  and  the  eq;>lanation  of  what 
it  defines  detente  to  mean,  it  is  very  hard 
to  oppose  that  positicm. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  irrational  at  all;  in  fact, 
he  is  the  very  o^iosite,  and  is  a  very 
effective  Member  of  this  body,  parlia- 
mentarily  and  in  every  other  way.  But 
because  he  has  now  drawn  the  battle 
lines  on  the  basis  that  this  is  not  tiie 
time  for  commitments,  I  suggest  that 
those  who  oppose  detente  should  vote  for 
the  Allen  amendment,  and  Uuxe  who 
favor  detente  ^ould  vote  against  it. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen-i- 
tor  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BAKF.R.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  sorry;  I  had 
jnelded  control  of  the  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  and  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
a  basic  and  fimdamental  reason:  It 
seems  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  based  iQX>n  a  prem- 
ise that  the  test  of  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  that  at  some 
point  we  would  have  to  develop  trust  in 
the  Russians,  in  order  to  continue  work- 
ing toward  agreements  with  them  that 
are  in  our  national  interest.  Yet  trust  is 
not  the  issue;  our  national  Interest  is 
this  amendment  fails  to  recognize  a 
series  of  agreements  that  have  been 
made,  imder  a  number  of  different  ad- 
ministrations, which  were  based  upon 
very  hard,  negotiated  resolution  of  some 
of  the  most  difficult  and  tiring  problems 
that  we  faced  in  the  area  of  strategic 
arms  and  some  other  areas. 

Those  agreements  were  not  based  upon 
trust  of  the  Soviet  Unicm  or  upon  its  in- 
tentions; they  were  based  upon  some- 
thing else:  recognition  by  the  leaders  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Uhion,  that  there  can 
be  parallel  lines  of  action  which  are  in 
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the  interest  of  the  security  both  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  welL 

I  hope  that  any  agreement  we  make 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  based  xipon 
recognition  that  any  such  agreement 
must  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  If  it  is,  and  may  also 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  fail  to  imderstand  tlie  reluctance  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  not  accepting 
this  continuing  process,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  agreements  in  the  past  in 
the  area  of  strategic  arms,  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty,  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment, and  other  areas. 

This  resolution  recognizes  where  agree- 
ments can  be  made,  and  it  is  also  quite 
realistic  about  wliere  agreements  cannot 
be  made.  It  puts  those  Senators  who  sup- 
port this  resolution  firmlj-  on  record  as 
believing  that  further  steps  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  war  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  in  the  interest  of 
other  peoples  around  the  world — our 
friends  and  allies  and  nonalined  na- 
tions— as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  people 
who  are  considered  our  ad^"er.sarie^. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  seems  to  say.  "We  v  ill  pass  a 
resolution  about  detente  only  when  we- 
do  not  really  need  a  resolution  about 
detente."  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  v.e 
are  not  debating  or  discussmg  the  word 
"detente"  Itself.  It  has  been  overused  and 
oversold,  I  believe,  at  times  in  the  past. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a  series 
of  areas  for  hard  negotiations,  which  we 
hope  can  move  forward,  which  can  mo\  e 
us  away  from  the  brink  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust and  nuclear  destruction. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  are.".s  for  such 
negotiations.  SALT,  obviously,  is  the 
No.  1  area.  The  potential  for  mov- 
ing ahead  with  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction  at  Vienna  can  very  well 
be  an  additional  area.  Another  is  the 
effort  to  put  some  kind  of  control  on  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  arms,  as  they 
could  spread  all  over  the  world.  And 
another  is  the  spread  of  conventional 
arms,  where  some  60  Members  of  this 
body  supported  the  Humphrey  bill,  S. 
2662.  It  said  that  we  hope,  both  through 
efforts  with  arms  buying  states,  and 
through  arrangements  with  arms-pro- 
ducing nations,  to  try  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  proliferation  of  the  arms  trade, 
which  I  think  poses  increasing  threats  to 
security  and  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
be  defeated.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  understand  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about :  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  a  working  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  do  not  doubt  their  interest  in 
expanding  their  Influence  aroimd  the 
world.  We  do  not  doubt  their  commit- 
ment to  their  form  of  society.  We  do  not 
doubt  their  belief  that  the  wave  of  the 
future  is  on  their  side,  in  terms  of  their 
particular  econ<Mnic,  social,  and  political 
structure.  We  do  not  agree  with  with 
that  view,  and  we  believe  that  the  essen- 
tial aspects  of  our  own  system  are  the 
wave  of  the  future.  But.  recognizing 
these  differences,  why  should  we  be  re- 
luctant to  move  ahead  with  hard  and 


detailed  negotiations  with  our  adver- 
saries, to  try  to  bring  about  some  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  throufi^out  the  world?  I 
think  that  Is  a  responsibility  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  fall  to  see  why  we 
ought  to  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  not  going  to  consider 
a  resolution  on  detene  until  a  time  when 
we  can  trust  tlie  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  tlie 
ciJtenon.  We  ought  to  be  very  realistic 
about  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  very  wary  of  their  intentions;  but 
certamly  we  should  not  move  back  from 
our  responsibility  to  try  to  remove  the 
potf  ntial  danger  of  nuclear  conflict  from 
the  United  States,  with  implications 
around  the  world. 

Fuially.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  that 
tliose  Senators  who  feel  that  efforts  to 
contrul  strategic  arms  are  not  important 
would  talk  about  the  conditions  we  faced 
Irere  in  liie  United  States  in  the  period  of 
the  early  1960's.  I  hope  those  Senators 
who  opuose  this  resolution  will  be  just 
as  pivpared  to  vole  to  send  army  divi- 
cioios  of  the  United  States  to  Berlin  and 
to  otlier  countries  in  Western  Europe. 
and  that  ihey  will  be  prepared  to  ask 
for  the  increased  taxes  tliat  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  militaij  establishment  to 
justif  V  then-  position. 

Tiu-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case »    Tlie  Senators  time  has  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  So.  Mr.  President.  I 
i.ope  :iie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  defeated. 

Tl:.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield.s  litne? 

Mt  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  have 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  the  Senator  such  additional 
imie  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
5  minutes,  then? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  California  has  said  in  efifect  and  in 
actuality  that  this  is  a  resolution,  up  or 
down,  on  the  question  of  detente:  Are 
you  for  it  or  against  it?  That  is  what  he 
says  the  issue  is. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  does 
not  want  to  go  to  bat  on  that  issue,  as  I 
understand  him.  He  says  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  detente,  but  something  else,  en- 
termg  into  various  agreements  that  are 
going  to  preserve  the  peace. 

The  chief  difference,  as  I  see  it,  be- 
tween the  resolution  and  the  amendment 
is  this:  it  is  a  question  of  what  comes 
first.  Does  the  agreement  come  first,  as  is 
advocated  by  the  resolution,  or  do  actions 
on  the  part  of  Russia  indicating  some  de- 
sire on  their  part  for  disarmament  and 
for  peace  in  the  world? 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty to  read  here  on  page  2,  starting  on 
line  23.  that  what  they  are  talking  about 
is  entering  into — 


...  at  any  early  date,  practical  aaA  imI- 
isUc  agreementa  for  Xh»  stabillBatlMt  and  v»> 
ductlon  of  the  strategic  military  ocMnpettttoa 
between  the  ITnlted  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  . 

And  they  toss  in  "based  not  on  trust 
but  upon  actions." 

How  are  we  going  to  get  action  Just  by 
entering  Into  an  agreement?  What  I  ad- 
vocate Is  that  Russia  take  some  sort  of 
afBrmative  action,  it  has  not  done  that 
yet.  It  has  not  in  its  entire  history,  to  my 
knowledge,  taken  any  affirmative  action 
in  the  area  of  working  for  world  peace. 
I  want  some  sort  of  action  other  than 
the  action  of  taking  over  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  aiding  North  Vietnam 
and  kiUing  250,000  American  boys,  in- 
vading Angola,  putting  nuclear  weapons 
in  Cuba,  infiltrating  every  coimtry  in 
Africa,  building  up  their  troop  strength 
to  5  million  men.  and,  as  was  recently 
found  out,  spending  more  than  twice 
what  had  been  thought  to  be  their  ex- 
penditures in  the  area  of  armaments  and 
preparedness  for  war. 

I  want  them  to  take  some  sort  of  overt 
action.  I  want  them  to  do  something 
about  the  freedom  of  the  skies.  I  want 
them  to  do  something  about  onsite  in- 
spection of  nuclear  installations  and  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  have  the  Soviet  Union  building  up 
its  armament  and  building  up  Its  nuclear 
force,  which  is  already  about  three  to 
four  to  their  advantage  under  the  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  agreement. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  would  take  some  sort  of  substan- 
tial action  in  the  direction  of  working 
for  world  peace,  if  they  would  withdraw 
some  of  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  who  are  in  Eastern  Europe  on  the 
border  with  Western  Europe,  if  tliey 
would  cut  back  some  of  their  tremendous 
rebuilding  of  nuclear  submarines,  If  they 
would  withdraw  from  Africa  and  If  they 
would  do  something  indicating  that  they 
want  peace,  not  Just  sitting  there  fight- 
ing the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kissinger,  and  oth- 
ers, to  arrive  at  a  SALT  n  agreement, 
then  there  would  be  a  different  situation. 
I  predicted  at  the  time  I  voted  against 
SALT  I  that  when  this  big  advantage 
was  built  in  for  Russia  it  was  going  to  be 
mighty  difficult  to  get  a  SALT  agree- 
ment. Why?  Because  they  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  have,  because  that  agree- 
ment allowed  them  not  to  disarm  but  to 
continue  their  armament  program,  con- 
tinue building  submarines,  and  adding 
MIRV's  to  their  nuclear  warheads.  Every- 
thing that  they  have  done  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  disarmament  and  promoting 
world  peace. 

All  this  amendment  does  Is  to  say  let 
them  do  something,  not  Just  enter  Into 
one  agreement  after  another  that  Is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  and  take 
some  overt  action  In  the  direction  of 
promoting  world  peace  and  world  dis- 
armament. 

Then,  at  that  time,  we  could  pass  all 
of  these  pleasant  resolutions,  saying  how 
great  It  Is  that  they  stand  for  their  form 
of  government,  how  great  It  Is  that  we 
stand  for  our  form  of  government,  and 
let  us  enter  Into  some  more  agreements. 
We  have  plenty  of  agrewnents.  Let  us 
have  a  little  action  on  the  part  of  the 
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SovIetB  indicattaig  that  ttiey  want  peace 
and  tndlcattng  that  they  want  dteanna- 

ment. 

That  is  the  effect  of  this  amendmeiit^ 
It  will  say,  if  we  are  going  to  alter  Into 
any  more  agreeoients,  let  ushave  some 
action  on  tbe  part  of  the  SovtetB.  Let  as 
do  not  iVBi  pass  a  bunch  of  tmatatitaoB 
saying:  "Oh.  how  nice  peace  Is.  Peace  is 
wonderful,  and  ttie  Soviets  are  going  to 
come  along  and  show  us  some  action  after 
v.e  sign  some  more  agreements." 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  wtoaX  we  want 
to  go  on  record  as  faTorlng  here  In  the 
US.  Senate. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'oes  not  favor  any  such  actkm.  TbBt  ta 
the  reason  he  put  In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CEANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  explain 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  the  Senator's  time,  I 
might  say.  for  I  have  very  Uttle  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  have  any 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  share  my  time  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wish  the  Senator  to  explain  what  ac- 
tion the  Soviet  Union  could  possibly  take 
to  justify  the  trust  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  was  listenliig  to  my  remaiics. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  si^  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  presently  have  any  relation- 
ship with  them  based  upon  trust 

Mr.  ALI£N.  I  was  using  tbe  language 
in  the  resolution.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I 
was  lifting  the  phrase  he  has  there. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  resolution  makes 
plain  we  are  not  proposing  to  act  igx>n 
trust. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  entering 
into  some  agreements.  It  looks  as  If  we 
are  very  close  together. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Line  2,  page  3,  says. 
Based  not  on  trust  but  upon  aettons.'* 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  I  am  say&ig  Is  let  w 
have  some  actions.  The  Soiator  should 
not  object  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator's 
amendment 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question  of  a  moment  ago.  He 
asked:  What  could  the  Soviet  Tftilcm  do? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  ttddltional  minute? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  could  withdraw  100.000 
troops  from  Western  Eurc^ie.  It  could  de- 
clare a  free-skies  policy  regarding  check- 
ing on  nuclear  Installations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
wholly  trust  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  say  that.  The 
Senator  said  what  could  they  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  Is,  do  to  get  the 
Senator's  trust. 

Mr.  ALL£N.  I  do  not  trust  them.  But 
apparently  Uie  Senator  does. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator's  reso- 
lution talks  about  justifying  trust.  How 
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could  they  do  anything  that  woUld 

the  Senator  or  me  to  have  trust  In  Iht  m  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN,  lliat  Is  what  the  Senator 
Is  saying.  I  am  borrowing  the  language 
In  his  resolution. 

ICr.  CRANSTON.  I  already  pointed 
out  that  the  Senator  is  not.  Our  resotn- 
tlon  states  "not  based  on  trust."  The  Sen- 
ator says  "based  on  trust" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  the  Senator  certainly 
misquotes  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  Is  what  he  Just 
said. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  asking  for  is  action.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  wanting  more 
agreements  and  action  later. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  exact  terms  of 
tlie  res(dutlon  are  based  not  on  trust  but 
upon  actions.  Apftarently  the  Senator 
has  not  read  what  he  is  seeking  to 
amend. 

Mr.  AllJES.  Let  us  get  action  under 
the  amendment  then.  The  Senator  wrote 
the  amendment  in  longhand.  I  guess  he 
read  It  The  Senator  from  Alabama  did. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  Senator  from 
California.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAEIER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  unless 
there  is  another  request.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  then  Is  on  agreeing  to '  the 
amendment  of  Oie  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  not  a  suflB- 
cient  second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  is  the  Senator  suggesting  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Put  it  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  fn»n  Tennessee;  he  Is  Uie  only 
one  who  has  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
does  the  f7enator  from  T«messee  think 
about  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  can  the  roU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qu(»nm  caU  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
someone  yidd  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  has  an  amendment  he 
intends  to  offer.  I  Inquire  of  the  parha- 
moitary  situation  in  that  event. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fh-st, 
there  will  have   to  be  action  on  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  frcMn  Ala- 
bama. 

iST.  McCLURE.  Iffir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  m  order  to 
consider  tbe  amendment  of  the  Soiator 
from  Idaho,  setting  aside  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alal>ama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  obJecMon  to  tak- 
ing his  amendment  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho?  Wtthout  objection,  the 
amendment  wiU  be  considered  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amnidment  at  the  desk,  lliere  are 
two  separate  amendments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluef) 
proposes  amendments: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
all  down  through  line  2  on  page  3,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"1.  To  strive  to  ccMMdade,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, tbrough  firm  and  patient  negotia- 
tions, practical  and  realistic  agreements  for 
the  stabilization  and,  when  consistent  with 
OUT  national  security  needs,  the  retfnction  of 
the  strategic  military  powM-  of  tiie  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  agreements 
based  not  upon  trust,  but  eanststing  of 
clearly  stated  and  verifiable  stipulations." 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  3  trough  7  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  foUowing: 

"2.  To  tnfttntttin  and,  when  possible,  expand 
opportunities  for  diplomatic,  economic,  com- 
merelal,  social,  cultural  and  other  societal 
initiatives,  so  long  as  these  initiatives  be 
undertaken  on  a  bilateral  basis,  that  due  and 
deUberate  regard  be  payed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  risks  and  advantages  of  such 
relattons.  and  that  no  initiatives  be  finder- 
taken  which  would  be  detrimental  to  tbe 
United  States  economy  or  national  security." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  wlU  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  The  Senator  frran  Idaho 
has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  the  word  "and" 
be  Inserted  In  the  second  amendment  on 
the  third  line  foUowing  t^e  word  "basis". 
It  would  read  "bilateral  basis,  and  that". 

The  modified  unendment  is  as  f  onows : 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
all  down  through  line  2  on  page  3,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"1.  To  strive  to  conclude,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, through  firm  and  patient  negotia- 
tions, practical  and  realistic  agreements  for 
the  stabilization  and,  when  consistent  with 
our  national  security  needs,  the  reduction  of 
the  strategic  military  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  agreements 
based  not  upon  trust,  but  consisting  of  clear- 
ly stated  and  verifiable  stlpulatloiiB." 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  3  through  7  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"2.  l^)  »Tt«4T>«»iti  and,  wiMD  poBlMe,  expand 
opportunltln  for  diplomatic,  eeomoaate.  com- 
mercial, social,  cultural  and  other  societal 
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lultiatives.  so  long  aa  theee  Initiatives  be 
undertaken  on  a  bilateral  basis,  and  tbat  due 
and  deliberate  regard  be  payed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  rlstcs  and  advantages  of  such 
relations,  and  that  no  Initiatives  be  under- 
taken which  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
United  States  economy  or  national  security." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  modify  the  amendment,  and  it 
is  so  modified. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  both 
principal  sponsors  of  this  resolution,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bak£r).  Both  have  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  these  changes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  based 
upon  the  conversations  with  the  Senator 
and  with  my  principal  cosponsor.  Sena- 
tor Baker,  I  state  that  the  amendment 
does  improve  the  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  which  is  nec- 
essary since  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  that  the  resolution  may  be  so 
modified  by  accepting  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  California  in  conmiending 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  these  pro- 
posals. I  think  it  substantially  Improves 
the  language  of  the  resolution.  It  makes 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  resolution 
even  more  abundantly  clear,  and  I  am 
happy  that  he  has  proposed  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
California  for  supporting  these  amend- 
ments. I  believe  that  this  language 
strengthens  and  clarifle.s  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution. 

I  had  a  third  amendment  I  was  going 
to  offer,  which  would  have  stricken  an- 
other portion  of  the  blU  and  substituted 
for  it  other  language,  but  I  have  not  of- 
fered it  and  will  not  offer  it  at  thi.'?  time. 
Instead  of  stating, 

To  launch  fre-^h  Initiatives  c.n  the  part  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  S(»vlet  Union 
for  a  comniitnient.  not  by  rhetoric  but  by 
action,  to  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  aolutloii> 
In  present  and  potential  arens  ot  conflict. 

It  would  read: 

To  launch  throukrh  a  position  of  strength. 
fresh  Initiatives  to  pursue  peaceful  solutloim 
In  present  and  potential  areas  of  conflict 
consistent  with  the  actions  takea  by  the  So- 
viet Union  to  attain  this  goal. 

As  a  result  of  our  conversations  with 
regard  to  these  potential  amendments,  it 
was  the  considered  opinion  of  all  of  us 
that  the  thrust  of  the  resolution  Ls  abso- 
lutely consonant  with  the  language  I 
would  have  suggested  in  the  third 
amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
I  believe  the  question  is  one  of  the  form 
aod  style  rather  than  substance.  I  have 


no  material  disagreement  with  the  pur- 
poses  stated  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  indicated,  as  others  have 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
real  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  anyone  else  watching 
this  country  in  its  Presidential  year,  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  among  the  several  candi- 
dates and  their  supporters,  would  not  be 
misled  into  believing  that  the  United 
States  is  about  to  reinitiate  or  relaunch 
the  cold  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  .yield  the 
Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  While  I  am  sure  that 
is  the  purpose  and  will  be  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  agree  with 
me  tliat  they  should  not  miaread,  like- 
wise, the  adoption  of  this  resolution  to 
mean  that  people  in  this  coimtry  have 
dropped  any  questioning  of  the  fruits  of 
detente? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
connect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best 
statement  I  have  heard  as  to  that  came 
from  one  of  our  colleagues,  who  said  that 
our  efforts  at  detente  are  a  continuing 
test  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  determine  whether  we 
can  go  forward  in  a  continuing  effort. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  not  misunder- 
stand. This  in  no  way  diminishes  our 
expectation  that  there  will  be  an  appro- 
priate quid  pro  quo  and  that  we  v.ill 
continue  to  have  an  examining,  a  prob- 
ing, and  a  questioning  mind  about  what 
Soviet  Union  intentions  are  and  how 
they  accord  with  Soviet  actions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  tho 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Seni'.tor  from  Idaho 
and  agreed  to,  bring  the  resolution  more 
in  line  with  the  letter  dated  February  5, 
which  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  the  initiator  of  that  letter.  I  com- 
mend him  for  offering  the  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  mindful  thit  earlier  in  this  collo- 
quy today,  he  Inserted  in  the  Record 
tliat  letter  to  the  President. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  tiiat  it  does 
more  closely  aline  this  statement  with 
the  statement  we  were  trying  to  make  in 
that  letter.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansa.s  for  bringing  that  letter  to  our 
attention  again. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  lan- 
guage changes  which  I  have  suggested 
and  which  were  adopted.  I  would  like  to 
make  .'^ix  specific  points. 

First.  Senate  Resolution  406  expresses 
a  hope  we  all  can  share:  namely,  that 
the  U.S.  Government  .seek  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  should  cea.se  to 
interpret  detente  as  an  insti"ument  to  ob- 
tain unilateral  displomatic  and  mili- 
tary advantage  over  the  United  States. 

Second.  We  can  all  share  the  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  "extend  opportun- 
ities for  diplomatic,  economic,  commer- 
cial, social,  cultural,  and  other  societal 


initiatives"  in  the  words  of  the  resolution 
so  that  we  can  all  live  tn  a  more  peace- 
ful world. 

Third.  We  all  can  hope  that  the  new 
Soviet  Initiatives  will  not  include  spon- 
soring the  deployment  of  more  Cuban 
Forces  to  Africa,  the  construction  of  new 
nuclear  weapon  delivery  systems,  and  the 
cheating  on  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements;  let  us  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion can  contribute  to  this  end. 

Four  til.  We  can  all  agree  that  we 
shoiUd  conclude  an  agi'eement  for  the 
reduction  of  strategic  and  military  com- 
petition between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  when  such  an  agree- 
ment is  based  upon  actions,  not  trust. 
We  have  seen  in  SALT  I  what  the  con- 
sequences of  merely  trusting  the  Soviets; 
a  new  SALT  agreement  must  be  verifi- 
able by  our  own  actions,  not  based  on 
trust  that  the  Soviets  will  comply. 

Fifth.  The  resolution  properly  calls  at- 
tention to  the  need  to  balance  risks  with 
advantages  in  pursuing  new  diplomatic, 
economic,  commercial,  special,  cultiu*al, 
and  other  societal  initiatives.  For  too 
many  years  we  have  allowed  the  risks  to 
outweigh  the  advantages  of  the  initia- 
tives, sind  as  a  result,  we  have  been  "tak- 
en for  a  ride"  by  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  resolution  will  help 
to  restore  a  balance  between  risk  and  ad- 
vantage in  new  Initiatives  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Sixth.  The  resolution  correctly  points 
out  that  we  must  "remain  unchallange- 
ably  strong  militarily";  this  is  some- 
thing we  have  allowed  to  lapse  as  we 
sought  to  achieve  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution will  help  restore  an  emphasis  on 
military  strength  which  has  been  lack- 
ing in  the  diplomacy  of  detente  over  the 
past  several  years. 

I  believe  these  expressions  of  hope  are 
neither  blind  nor  naive.  They  are  realis- 
tic assessments  of  opportunity  and  risks. 
Dozens  of  other  questions  can  be  and  will 
be  asked  in  our  continuing  debate  over 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
safety  and  the  security  of  our  future  de- 
mands no  less. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
amendments. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  lie 
agrees  with  my  undeiftanding  of  tlie 
resolution  as  amended.  I  think  it  says, 
"Even  though  we  have  some  debate  going 
on  in  this  counti-y — and  it  might  become 
a  bit  more  ferocious — we  do  not  want  you 
to  think  we  are  rushing  to  agree  or  rush- 
ing to  disagree." 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  ba.sically  what  we  are  trying  to 
say  to  them,  loud  and  clear? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  Uilnk  that  is  a  fair 
stutement.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
and  importance  of  this  resolution  at  this 
time  i.s  the  general  statement  of  princi- 
ple that  it  makes  in  this  context,  in  the 
time  of  an  election  contest.  It  expresses 
to  all  the  world  that  the  United  States 
has  two  fundamental  tenets:  First,  that 
It  will  remain  unchallengeably  strong; 
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and  second,  that  it  will  have  the  courage 
to  negotiate,  but  we  do  so  with  a  moni- 
toring eye,  being  careful  at  all  times  that, 
as  a  continuing  imdertaking,  it  will  be 
mutually  benefl«jlal. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAKER.  First,  I  have  a  request 
from  the  Senator  frcan  Ifiaelsalivi.  If  he 
is  ready,  I  wHl  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  30  sec(»ids  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  AUJEN.  I  have  an  amendment, 
and  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  it.  I  will 
submit  it  later. 

The  amendment  reads : 

Provided  no  substantive  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  shaU  prevent  tbe  United  States  from 
achieving  and  maintaining  pcurity  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNBS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute  and 
a  quarter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  c<»n- 
mend  the  Senator  from  Calilomia  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  on  the  resolu- 
tion. Frankly,  though,  it  is  so  far  reach- 
ing, the  very  subject  matter  itself,  that 
I  should  think  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
could  better  go  to  a  conmiittee  for  iron- 
ing out  and  study  in  a  microscopic  way 
of  the  meaning  of  each  key  word.  It  is 
essentially  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. Every  Member,  to  a  degree,  reserves 
the  right  and  privilege  of  passing  on  the 
futm-e,  any  factual  matter  that  may  come 
up  as  he  may  see  fit  oa  the  facts  that 
control  at  that  time  and  on  MtaX  subject. 

I  do  empiiasize  that  to  me,  this  is  such 
a  delicate  matter,  so  far-reaching,  not 
only  In  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia  but  other  countries  as  well, 
and  pertains  to  our  strategic  military 
strength,  our  preparedness  generally, 
that  we  could  well  have  a  good  debate  on 
the  subject,  but  I  should  much  rather 
see — and  I  say  this  with  all  drference 
to  everyone — a  more  f ormalistic  study  by 
committees  and  committee  staffs  and 
experts  and  see  their  recommoidation, 
then,  on  langiiage  that  might  emanate 
from  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yirfdlng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufllcient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
but  cannot  be  voted  on  until  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDONG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Does  that  agreement  ap- 
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ply  to  Hie  ABen  amendment  as  well  as 
to  the  basic  resolutlan?    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  will  ap- 
ply to  any  rollealL  It  is  not  poss&>le  to 
have  one  until  4  pm. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
then,  that  Ihe  time  remaining  imtU  4 
o'clock,  which  Is  about  7  or  8  minutes,  be 
divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeetkm  to  that  most  reasonable  re- 
quest? 
The  C%tair  hears  none.  It  Is  no  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  a  clar- 
ification of  erne  word. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yMds  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

In  the  second  amendment,  where  he 
refers  to  initiatives  taken  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  he  of  course  wants  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  involved, 
which  is  appropriate.  We  imderstand 
that  that  language  does  not  mean  that 
our  allies  or  their  allies  would  be  ex- 
cluded frc»n  participating  in  such  a  re- 
lationship? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  that  is  correct. 
I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  express  in 
that  language  is  that  it  requires  a  mutu- 
ality between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  there  should  not  be  uni- 
lateral cOTicessions  on  Uie  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  this  resolution,  we  are 
expressing  both  a  firm  resolve  and  a  fer- 
vent hope.  I  hope  that  when  we  get  to 
the  question  of  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution and  it  is  being  interpreted  to  the 
world  at  large  as  to  what  was  intended 
by  the  Senate  in  ad(H>ting  it,  it  is  not  in- 
terpreted by  some  to  be  only  a  fervent 
hope.  As  fervently  as  we  do  hope  for  bet- 
ter relations  and  relaxation  of  tensions, 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  Senate,  in 
this  resolution,  is  expressing,  again,  a 
fii-m  resolve  to  remain  strong,  to  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  strength,  to  ex- 
pect tiiat  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo  in  re- 
gard to  each  of  the  agreements  that  are 
arrived  at  pursuant  to  this  resolution  and 
our  foreign  policy  generally,  and  that  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  negotiate  best  when  we  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength  and  not  from 
one  of  weakness.  That  is  the  language 
which  we  have  expressed  in  the  amend- 
ments and  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  frc«n  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  totally 
correct,  in  its  clarity  of  meaning  here, 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  this  Is  not 
a  retreat  or  anything  else;  it  is  a  posi- 


tion that  we  stand  firm  with  each  other 
in  view  of  the  ciroumstances,  in  view  of 
each  ccmtentlon,  but  that  we  an  not 
receding  or  retreating  trom  any  position 
as  to  strength  and  preparedness. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  I  think  that,  again,  should  be 
underscored  as  we  get  to  a  vote  on  this 
matter,  that  whether  the  Allen  amend- 
ment is  adopted  or  not,  that  vote  should 
not  be  takoi  as  any  eamresskm  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  we  do  anything 
other  than  affirm  again  our  strong  re- 
solve to  remain  strong  and  to  remain 
with  a  full  sense  of  our  own  interest  in 
each  of  those  negotiations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  yidding  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  am  jtarticularly 
grateful  for  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Idatio.  Of  course,  I 
reiterate  my  thanks  to  him  for  his  two 
amendments,  which  the  Senator  from 
California  and  I  were  glad  to  accept.  In 
an  effort  to  restate  the  fundamental  po- 
sition represented  by  Senate  Journal 
406,  it  is  redundant  but,  I  think,  ap- 
propriate to  point  out  tliat  Vbis  resolu- 
tion is  couched  in  g^ieral  terms  and  gen- 
erally states  to  all  of  us  in  this  body, 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, to  the  world,  that  nothing  has 
changed  with  respect  to  the  f\mdsunen- 
tal  tenets  of  American  foreign  poUcy. 
The  two  cornerstones  of  Amoican  for- 
eign policy  are,  first,  that  we  should  and 
we  shaU  remain  undoubtedly  strong 
militarily;  and,  as  long  as  we  are  strong 
militarily,  unchallengeably  strong  mili- 
tarily, ttien  it  is  appropriate — indeed,  it 
is  desirable — to  try  to  negotiate  not  (Xily 
a  reduction  and  a  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons,  but  to  try,  in  tentative  steps, 
to  lessen  tensions  and  to  increase  com- 
meroial,  domestic,  and  societal  inter- 
change betwem  our  nations. 

The  point  should  never  be  lost  that  we 
dare  not  imdertake  that,  that  we  not 
consider  detente  or  anything  else,  un- 
less we  fulfill  the  first  requirement  of 
remaining  militarily  strong. 

No  one  should  mistake  this  resolution 
for  any  diminution  of  our  resolve  in  that 
respect.  We  do  intend  to  negotiate  only 
from  strength.  This  resolution  commits 
us  to  a  position  of  strength  at  least  as 
much  as  It  commits  us  to  an  attitude 
of  negotiations  and  a  commitment  to  the 
lessening  of  world  tensions. 

Mr.  President,  I  h<HJe  and  I  think  that, 
if  the  Senate  adopts  thds  resolutkm,  it 
will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  general 
debate  on  foreign  policy  and  the  defense 
policy  in  the  United  States  in  these 
fevered  election  times  but  as  well,  I 
hope  and  I  think,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  reaffirming  the  strength,  the  will,  the 
determination,  and  the  wiUingn^s  to  ex- 
plore and  to  negotiate  toward  a  limita- 
tion of  weapons  and  reduction  of  ten- 
sions throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  no  time  left,  the  Senator 
from  California  has  the  remaining  time. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Caluornia  vish 
to  use  his  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  a  bit  more  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  two 
amendments,  one  Indicating  that  before 
this  resolution  shall  become  eflertive,  the 
Senate  shall  pass  a  subsequent  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  some  steps  in  the  area  of  disarm- 
ment  or  willingness  to  disarm,  some 
steps  in  the  direction  of  world  peace, 
such  as  withdrawing  from  Africa,  such 
as  cutting  down  on  their  5  million  man 
army. 

On  the  second  amendment,  since  tliis 
Is  a  sense  o."  the  Senate  resolution.  I 
assume  that  the  Senate  will  have  no 
objection  to  declaring  its  sense  that  an.v 
subsequent  agreement — we  are  talking 
about  these  agreements  based  on  trust 
or  action,  or  action  instead  of  trust — 
that  no  subsequent  agreement  shall  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  achieving 
and  maintaining  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  area  of  of[en.sive  nuclear 
weapons.  That  is  all  it  says.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  feel  that  tlrnt  is  a 
correct  proposition,  thej  will  vote  for 
my  amendment.  If  they  xeel  that  the 
United  States  should  not  have  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of 
defensive  nuclear  weapons,  they  will 
vote  against  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre^^ident,  I  wish 
to  state  very  briefly  that  the  amendment 
speaks  to  achieving  parity,  implying  that 
we  are  behind  the  Soviet  Union  pres- 
ently, which  we  are  not.  There  are  two 
references.  veiT  strong  references,  to 
maintaining  unchallengeable  military 
strength  while  pursuing  detente.  "Par- 
ity" is  a  word  that  can  be  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways,  and  there  are  rea- 
sons to  fear  that  tlie  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  mean  that  we  have 
to  have  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Union 
has  in  every  particular  weapon,  spend- 
ing vast  sums  unnecessarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCl.R  All  nine 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi  Ti-  ^ideiit.  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Wha?  will  Hie  voU- 
be  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
vote  will  be  on  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legisative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  >.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "aye." 
and  I  would  vote  "no"  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>.  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
B...NTSEN).  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  BioEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  I .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel  > ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
«Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  New 
llamp.^hire  iMr.  M' Intyrs:  .  the  Senator 


from  Wisc<Hisin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tvuvky) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr.  Leahy)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson  • ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  TfiuRMoND).  and  the  Senator 
from  Te.\as  'Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absonl. 

I  further  ajuiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  tiie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoinvvATER)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
ni;>  .  54.  as  follows; 


(RollcaU  Vote  No, 

87  Leg  1 

YEAS— 30 

Mien 

Hail  sen 

.Scott, 

Bnrt!eU 

Helou 

WUlnirii  I, 

ueall 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Rellinoii 

Johnston 

SteunlR 

Buckle', 

Uixalt 

Stone 

Chileot 

LOIIR 

Taft 

Curtis 

M  Ciellnn 

TiiimadtiC 

Dointun  1 

Muntuyu 

Weicker 

D\irkin 

Nuun 

young 

Eiisrlaiul 

Ranctolph 

I-',U.lllIt 

Roh 

NAYS     54 

AjQiire/k 

Clnflin 

Munilu'.e 

Bator 

Hart.Oary 

Morgan 

Brooke 

Hart.  Philip  A 

.    Mom 

Eumper." 

Haskell 

Muakle 

Bl;iclt(-k 

Hiitfteld 

Packwood 

B'.icl. 

Hulhaway 

Pa  store 

Hiiri-y  V  .  }t 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Bvrd.  Robert  C 

Hiiddle.itoii 

Percy 

C.tiin:in 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Ca"ie 

Innuye 

Riblcoff 

ChTk 

.l.u  krion 

Hrhwelker 

Crans.fii 

.invlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

rulver 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dole 

MaRniison 

Stevens 

E.ni-.tP     '.1 

Mnnslieltl 

Stevenson 

Foiu, 

Miithias 

Symington 

rora 

Ml  Oee 

Williams 

Guru 

.VK-Ooverii 

0!?.ui 

Mftc-alf 

PRI:SEN"I    AND   GIVING   A    UVE    PAIR     AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-  I 
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So  Ml,  ALLtN's  amendment  was  re- 
jected,   

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
lAXALT).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  .President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nmendment  will  be  sUited. 

The  second  a.ssistant  kv-'i.slative  clerk 
read  as  f  oUo' 

The  Senator  iroai  Nebra.^ka  (Mr,  Cvrtls) 
prri;KW(«  an  nniendnient : 

On  page  1.  Unc  8.  strike  out  the  word 
'  sirldenf  and  inwrt  "melodious". 

Mr,  CURTIS  Mr  President,  a  pnrlia- 
meiitary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Debate  Is 
not  in  order. 

Mr  CURTIS  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  CURTIS  His  all  time  for  debate 
expired? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
minutes  to  present  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  desired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  all 
the  Senators  would  look  at  the  sentence 
which  begins  on  line  8,  page  1. 

It  says,  "But  the  strident  voices  which 
are  a  frequent  part  of  such  debate  should 
neither  mislead  other  coimtries  nor  cloud 
the   fundamental   issues." 

I  ask  the  question,  if  one  has  a  melodi- 
ous voice  does  this  grant  the  right  to 
mislead  other  counti'les  or  cloud  funda- 
mental issues? 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  called  up  this 
amendment  for  the  purpo.se  of  illustrat- 
hig  my  displeasure  at  the  way  this 
amendment  is  piesented,  never  going  to 
;i  committeee,  and  then  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  which  most  of  us  did 
not  know  was  pending,  to  limit  the  time. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution.  One  is 
put  into  a  position  of  being  for  the  res- 
olution or  for  war.  I  do  not  mind  voting 
for  oratory  in  a  piece  of  legislation  now 
and  then,  but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  look 
it  over  and  check  It  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  President,  I  witlidraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OI'FICER,  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Let  us  have  order,  please. 
This  is  the  only  opportunity  we  will  have 
to  hear  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
submits  the  following  amendment: 

Add  at  the  end  of  resolution: 

Provided,  That  no  subsequent  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
prevent  the  United  States  from  achieving 
and  maintaining  parity  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion In  the  area  of  offensive  nuclear  weapon."?. 

Sevei"al  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Wliat  is  tlie  procedure  for 
sending  this  legislation  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  consideration? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  commit  or  refer  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Alabama  may  have  2  minutes  to 
explain  his  amendment  and  Senator 
Baker  and  I  may  have  2  minutes  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  obtaining 
time  to  discuss  this  amendment. 
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This  resolution  calls  for  entering  Into 
further  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution. 

A  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  sis  I 
would  understand  it,  would  mean  the 
Senate  states  how  it  feels  about  a  given 
subject.  The  resolution  woiild  say  that 
the  Senate  feels  that  we  should  enter 
into  fmlher  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  based  not  on  trust  but  on  actions. 

Well,  that  is  what  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frwn  Alabama  sought  to  do, 
to  require,  before  the  resolution  became 
effective,  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
take  affirmative,  good  faith  actions  in 
the  direction  of  seeking  world  peace  and 
seeking  disarmament.  But  that  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

This  amendment  provides  that  in  any 
substantive  agreement — and  this  just 
states  what  the  Senate  feels  on  this  is- 
sue— with  the  Soviet  Union  they  shall 
not  prevent  the  United  States  from 
achieving  parity  in  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  believe  that  any  substantive 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  should 
provide  for  parity  for  the  United  States 
in  the  area  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons, 
then  it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  us 
to  vote  "aye"  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  an  additional  30 
seconds. 

And  if  we  do  not  favor  the  United 
States  achieving  parity  in  this  area — 
and  it  does  not  have  it  now — then  we 
would  vote  against  this  amendment.  The 
issue  is  rather  clear.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Randolph  and  myself,  I  move 
that  we  refer  the  resolution  and  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  if  he  would  accept  a 
modification  to  his  amendment?  I  be- 
lieve he  will.  That  would  be  before  we 
proceeded  with  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILEa.  Is  the  motion  debatable? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator. 

Mr  .CRANSTON.  I  ask  that  I  may  have 
a  1 -minute  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  word  parity  is 
open  to  many  interpretations.  It  could 
and  probably  would  mean  that  we  are 
supposed  to  have  exactly  the  same  weap- 
ons In  exactly  the  same  form  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  nodding  his  head  in  assent  of 
my  statement. 

That  might  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  spend  a  lot  of  money  that  we  might 
not  have  to  spend  in  order  to  reach  par- 
ity. I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  would  accept 


the  word  sufficiency  instead  of  the  word 
parity.  If  so.  I  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment, or  seek  to. 

Mr.  ALUSS.  No.  I  think  that  is  part 
of  the  very  question  involved.  Of  course 
it  might  be  said  that  we  have  a  suffi- 
ciency. It  is  said  now  that  we  have  20 
times  the  stifficlency  to  take  definite  af- 
firmative action  against  Russia.  Ihat 
certainly  would  not  be  satisfactory.  The 
Senator  knows  that  is  the  very  point  of 
the  whole  issue,  whether  sufficiency  is 
enough.  We  certainly  need  an  equality 
with  Russia.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
word  parity.  I  think  the  word  parity  is 
pretty  well  understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCCER.  The  par- 
liamentary situation  is  that  the  motion 
to  refer  takes  precedence  over  the  mo- 
tion to  amend,  so  we  would  not  be  able 
to  take  any  action  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment until  the  motion  to  refer  is  disposed 
of.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
tion is  to  refer  the  resolution  and  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  faii-ness 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  each  side  should  have 
2  minutes  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  amendment.  Therefore,  the  mo- 
tion to  commit  should  not  be  voted  on 
until  the  Senator  from  California  has 
had  his  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  repeat  very  briefly  before  yield- 
ing to  my  colleague  from  Termessed,  the 
principal  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
the  reasons  for  opposing  the  amendment, 
which  sounds  very  reasonable  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Parity  is  generaly  interpreted  to  mean 
having  exactly  what  a  potential  foe  has, 
the  exact  same  marbles  and  tlie  exact 
same  weapons.  Parity  could  weU  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  we  have  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  spending  a  lot  of 
money  to  have  exactly  the  same  weapons 
system,  offensive  and  defensive,  when 
that  is  not  an  essential  to  our  security. 
What  we  need  is  essential  equivalence  or 
sufficiency,  the  unchallengable  militai-y 
power  that  this  resolution  calls  for.  I 
yield  to  Senator  Baker. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  very  long.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
we,  this  afternoon,  turned  this  into  a 
debate  on  the  varioiis  components  and 
elements  of  American  foreign  defense 
policy.  That  was  never  intended.  That 
was  certainly  within  the  scope  and  pur- 
view of  the  Senate.  One  thing  was  sought 
to  be  accomplished.  It  really  is  not  in- 
consistent with  any  of  the  other  aspira- 
tions or  statements  by  anybody  else.  It 
is  one  single  general  statement.  There 
are  two  fimdamental  tenets  of  American 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  they  are 
important  to  be  stated  in  the  context  of 
this  election  year  so  everybody  under- 
stands they  are  still  there  and  still  im- 
portant. 

First,  that  we  remain  unchallengeably 
strong,  and,  second,  being  thus  unchal- 
lengeably strong,  we  reiterate  that  we 
are  willing  to  talk  about  the  limitation  of 
strategic  weapons  and  to  go  forward 
with  our  efforts  to  elaborate  and  extend 


our  commerce  and  social  contact  with 
our  erstwhile  enemies.  That  ia  all  we  are 
involved  with,  a  general  statement. 

We  could  talk  about  the  number  of 
airplanes,  the  B-1  system,  and  ABM  sys- 
tem; we  could  talk  about  the  whole  range 
of  mflitary  might  of  this  country.  But 
that  is  not  the  purpose.  If  it  was,  the 
resolution  would  go  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  But  it  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  principle.  That  is  what  this  reso- 
lution attempts  to  do.  I  hope  the  motion 
to  refer  will  be  defeated. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  SUBMnTED  OW 
SENATE  EESOLtmON  406 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
express  my  reservation  concerning  Sen- 
ate Resolution  406. 

Mr.  President,  the  haste  with  which 
the  Senate  brought  up  this  resolution  is 
of  great  concern  to  me.  It  seems  to  me 
that  commonsense  would  require  more 
thought  and  deliberation. 

The  vote  on  this  resolution  would  come 
at  a  time  when  the  administration  is  tak- 
ing a  long,  hard  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union's  policy  in  foreign  affairs.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  in  this  country  that 
the  United  States  has  given  much  and 
received  httle  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets. 

In  my  opinion,  the  way  to  implement  a 
foreign  pohcy  which  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  is  to  consider  the  ramifications  of 
such  a  policy  around  the  world.  I  do  not 
feel  Senate  Resolution  406  takes  into  ac- 
count such  an  outlook.  I  interpret  the 
resolution's  call  for  conclusion  at  an 
early  date  of  practical  and  realistic 
agreements  en  arms  reduction  and  stab- 
ilization as  a  prodding  of  the  adminis- 
tration toward  an  agreement  in  the 
SALT  II  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  statement,  I  submit,  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  recently  other  Senators 
and  I  wrote  the  President  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  should  not 
be  htUTied  into  a  SALT  n  agreement  with 
the  Soviets.  The  stakes  are  high  and  the 
United  States  should  proceed  very  de- 
liberately and  with  all  due  caution. 

This  Senate  ought  to  keep  in  mind  who 
the  friends  of  the  United  States  are 
around  the  world.  If  any  resolution  is  go- 
ing to  be  passed,  it  ought  to  reaffirm  our 
resolve  to  countries  which  support  the 
United  States. 

When  tlie  chips  are  down,  it  is  these 
countries  which  support  the  United 
States  upon  which  we  can  rely.  The  So- 
viet Union  is  not  such  a  coimtiy. 

Ml*.  President,  I  hope  the  United  States 
is  not  lulled  to  sleep  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  belief  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  its  system  of  totalitar- 
ianism will  prevail  over  all  govemmenis 
has  not  changed.  The  approach  is  more 
subtle  and  more  sophisticated  than  in  the 
past,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  be- 
lieve that  all  governments  will  succumb 
to  Communist  ideology.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  desist  in  its  zeal.  It  goals  have 
not  changed. 

After  the  Soviet  Union's  involvement 
in  the  Angolan  civil  war,  the  Congress 
denied  funds  for  use  by  the  pro -Western 
faction  in  Angola. 
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I  have  never  believed  that  there  should 
be  U.S.  troops  or  advisers  in  Angola. 
However,  a  denial  of  funds  to  support  the 
pro-Western  faction  by  this  Congress 
weakened  our  credibility  in  the  eyes  of 
tliose  who  support  us  around  the  world. 
The  Soviets  support  their  friends  and 
meir  resolve  is  visible  to  their  friends. 
.-T^eemingly,  om*  resolve  has  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  recog- 
uizes  the  power  of  its  industrial  capacity 
ar.d  military  hardware  and  their  use  in 
support  of  their  friends.  Is  it  wrong  for 
the  United  States  to  do  the  same?  This 
Ccngress  should  support  our  friends  and 
ie:ive  the  formulation  of  public  policy  in 
foreign  affairs  to  the  President. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Egypt  has 
rescinded  its  friendship  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  administration's  ef- 
loits  in  this  regard  are  to  be  commended 
:  nd  the  courage  of  President  Anwar 
Sadat  admired. 

This  recent  action  could  result  in  a 
lessening  of  what  was  a  growing  Soviet 
mfluence  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet 
influence  in  the  Middle  East  is  unques- 
tionably of  grave  concern  to  the  United 
States.  With  this  action  by  Egypt,  it  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  show  that 
it  does  support  its  friends.  Also,  with  the 
United  States  filling  what  now  is  a 
vacuum  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  possibility  of  lasting  peace  is  en- 
hanced because  of  Egypt  s  stature  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  was  most  encourag- 
ing to  leam  today  that  Israel  ha.s  de- 
cided to  participate  in  a  U.N.  Security 
Council  meeting  with  the  PLO  in  discuss- 
ing the  problem  in  Old  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  Israeli  occupied  We.":t  Bank  of  Jor- 
dan. 

The  pragmatism  of  the  Israeli  action 
m  sitting  down  with  the  PLO  on  these 
issues,  underscores  a  point  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  make.  That  is  the  importance  of 
the  United  States  keeping  major  foreign 
policy  goals  in  mind.  Just  as  Israel 
regards  the  PLO  as  an  unrelenting  foe, 
Israel,  nevertheless,  appreciates  the 
logic  in  taking  all  such  steps  a?;  m?y  lead 
to  peace. 

In  our  continuing  confrontation  with 
communism — the  implacable  foe  of  hu- 
man freedom — we  should  not  be  ob- 
sessed with  the  internal  policies  of  other 
nations.  That  is.  that  we  turn  our  back 
on  these  countries,  who  also  oppose  the 
.■^nme  ruthless  forces  that  suppress  free- 
dom. 

In  sum.  -.ve  in  Congress  should  be 
focusing  our  attention  and  resources  on 
tiiose  countries  of  the  world  which  sup- 
port us.  By  supporting  its  friends  around 
the  world,  the  United  States  will  remain 
;>trong.  To  deny  aid  to  those  who  support 
\;s  will  lessen  our  credibility  and  frag- 
r-!?nt  our  support  around  the  world.  I  am 
\  ery  concerned  about  the  convictions  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters,  that  we  .should 
!ia  ve  agreements  with  the  Soviets  at  any 
co.^t.  The  United  States  in  its  relations 
•vith  the  Soviet  Union,  must  maintain 
r  ,.d  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  BELUVION.  Mr.  President,  no  mat- 
ter IS  more  important  in  this  period  of 
hi.-itoiT  than  the  relations  between  the 
two  superpowers — the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJl.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  In 
iiuman  history  the  responsibility  for  the 


peace,  and  perhaps  even  the  survival  of 
the  world  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
these  two  governments.  Therefore,  I  ap- 
laud  any  realistic  effort  on  the  part  of 
either  side  to  reduce  tensions.  Increase 
the  level  of  understanding  and  lessen  the 
threat  of  armed  conflict.  On  this  basis, 
I  would  like  to  support  Senate  Resolution 
406.  Unfortunately,  the  resolution  covers 
other  matters  which,  in  my  opinion, 
make  it  both  dangerous  and  imdeslrable. 
Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  language  in 
lines  9  and  10  on  page  4  which  would 
assure  "due  respect  for  the  human  rights 
of  all  people  to  live  where  they  choose 
and  how  they  choose." 

As  I  read  this  phrase,  Mr.  President. 
it  would  remove  the  restrictions  against 
unlimited  immigration  into  this  coimtry 
so  that  the  United  States  might  shortly 
be  inundated  with  a  flood  of  immigrants 
from  other  nations  which  are  presently 
plagued  with  serious  overpopulation  and 
the  attendant  miseries.  While  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  assisting  other  coun- 
tries to  find  solutions  to  their  problems 
of  food  production  and  family  planning, 
lam  not  at  all  in  favor  of  a  policy  which 
would  immediately  lower  the  standard 
of  livin?  in  thi.s  country  to  unacceptably 
low  level  "5. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  why 
such  language  is  included  in  a  resolu- 
tion aimed  at  expressing  "the  real  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  and  their 
Go\ernment  in  foreign  policy  matters." 
Tliis  is  an  action  which  the  Senate 
sl:ould  not  and  must  not  take.  Therefore, 
I  shall  vote  to  recommit  this  resolution 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

bi-'tND  Rtl  ATIflNS  WITH  IT.S  S.R.  ttESOLITTION  DE- 
StPVKS    MORE    THAN    FEW    HOURS    Or    DEBATE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  this 
resolution  is  ver>-  important.  It  Is  short  in 
substance  but  long  In  rhetoric.  It  would 
be  difScult  to  vote  against  such  a  meas- 
ure. Efforts  to  secure  American  and  So- 
viet agreements  must  continue. 

Yet,  in  my  judgment,  this  resolution 
does  not  satisfactorily  consider  the  real 
interests  of  the  American  people  in  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
increasingly  disturbed  over  the  apparent 
discrepancies  in  our  defense  and  foreign 
policies  toward  Russia  as  instituted  by 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 
In  defining  a  commonsense  approach  to 
work  out  an  agreement  of  mutual  re- 
spect between  two  superpowers,  it  makes 
sense  that  we  painstakingly  spell  out 
our  "aspirations  into  practical  measiures" 
as  the  resolution  states;  not  in  a  hur- 
ried resolution  side-stepping  the  com- 
mittee process. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  tiiat  tlie 
United  States  will  be  competing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  political  economics 
not  just  military  strength.  I  pray  that 
tlie  Soviet  Government  realizes  the  over- 
kill potential  of  both  sides.  A  larger  mili- 
tary budget  for  the  United  States  will 
not  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  its 
political  economic,  ideological  struggle. 

Recently  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  warned  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary manpower  levels  are  twice  that  of 
the  United  States.  He  cited  that  Russia's 
portion  of  GNP  for  military-  strength  is 
twice  that  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
State  Department  finalizes  grain  sales 


to  the  U.SJ8 JR.  which  enables  that  coun- 
try to  focus  spending  on  its  military  pro- 
grams. It  Is  my  considered  conviction 
that  the  more  the  United  States  aids  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  development  of  its 
economy,  the  more  Russia  spends  mili- 
tarily, Mr.  President,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  our  Nation  can  continue  to 
facilitate  U.S.S.R.  economic  development 
at  the  time  Secretary  Rimisfeld  advo- 
cates a  buildup  of  American  weaponry 
to  match  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  dismayed  on  March  17  to  read 
the  State  Department  announcement 
that  negotiations  for  the  Soviet  sale  of 
10  million  tons  of  crude  oil  annually  to 
the  United  States  has  been  suspended 
because  of  a  disagreement  from  the  So- 
viet Union  over  freight  rates.  No  change 
occurred  in  the  reciprocal  agreement  of 
American  grain  exports  to  Russia.  The 
grain  agreement  had  already  been  signed 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  October  of  last 
year  without  a  similar  guarantee  of  Rus- 
.sian  oil  exports  to  the  United  States.  For 
5  months.  I  have  urged  Secretary  Kis- 
singer to  develop  a  link  between  Ameri- 
can grain  and  Russian  oil. 

I  recommend,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  several  questions  be  sent 
with  Senate  Resolution  406  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  hopefully  would  clarify  our 
future  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  example,  what  is  the  administration's 
view  of  the  relationship  of  grain  sales, 
computer  sales,  technical  equipment 
sales  to  the  U.S. S.R.  by  the  United  States 
and  the  subsequent  Soviet  abihty  to  in- 
crease funding  for  military  programs? 
Does  the  President  believe  that  America 
should  utilize  grain  sales  and  tlie  sale  of 
other  goods  sought  by  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
vehicles  to  pressure  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  its  defense  expenditures  ? 

Yes,  a  "continuing  dialog"  is  needed 
to  promote  understanding.  However.  I 
sugcest  that  the  Senators  must  carefully 
review  our  Nation's  political  survival  by 
utilizing  economic  strength  as  a  bargain- 
ing tool  in  weapons  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  ideology  of  world  expansion 
must  be  carefully  weighed.  American  pol- 
icy of  containment  has  changed 
throughout  the  years.  Sound  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  tied  to 
U.S.  economic  growth  and  national  se- 
curity. Russia  is  energy  rich.  The  Soviets 
have  an  estimated  36  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves.  It  makes  sense  that 
a  profitable  deal  for  Russia  also  be  ad- 
vantageous to  our  Nation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  these  sug- 
gestions will  assist  in  the  Senate  in  at- 
taining a  "responsible  exercise  of  power  " 
by  the  United  States  while  developing 
"our  enlightened  self-interest"  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  shall  support  the  motion  to  commit 
the  resolution  to  committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  support- 
ing Senate  Resolution  406  on  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  wish  to  join  those  colleagues  of 
mine  who  consider  it  important  to  Insure 
that  other  countries  are  not  misled  by 
the  quite  natural  give  and  take  on  the 
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issue  of  detente  in  the  current  electoral 
campaign- 
If  I  may  quote  from  the  resolution — 
The  survival  of  the  values  we  cherlslx  in 
our  free  society  requires  calm  and  deliberate 
regulation  of  the  relationships  between  tbe 
great  powers  of  the  earth,  particularly  be- 
tween tbe  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  so  that  tbe  danger  of  nuclear  war 
can  be  reduced,  and  the  international  system 
can  be  strengthened  to  meet  tbe  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  all  nations. 

That  is  the  es.sence  of  the  process  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  detente,  or  the 
easing  of  tensions.  Given  a  choice  be- 
tween detente  or  a  return  to  the  eyeball- 
to-eyeball  confrontations  of  the  frigid 
cold  war  period,  most  Americans,  I  am 
convinced,  would  choose  a  realistic  effort 
to  increase  cooperation  between  the  two 
superpowers.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  use 
of  the  word  increase  here,  because  few 
of  us  are  likely  to  see  the  day  when  co- 
operation across  the  board  characterizes 
the  United  States-Soviet  relationship. 
We  will  continue  to  be  rival  states,  but 
the  cause  of  peace  will  be  best  served  if 
both  countries  make  an  honest  effort  to 
develop  a  pattern  of  relationships  which 
will  make  it  unlikely  that  competition 
vs'ill  turn  into  a  cataclysmic  conflict. 

Detente  is  encountering  difBculties  to- 
day, but  these  difficulties  should  not  be 
misinterpreted  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
anywhere  else  as  signaling  the  death  of 
detente.  The  debate  over  detente  in  both 
parties  in  the  United  States  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  destructive  dissension. 
The  debate  over  detente  is  in  many  ways 
a  healtiiy  exercise  which,  if  it  serves  to 
root  out  misconceptions  and  exaggerated 
expectations,  can  lead  to  a  more  realis- 
tic conception  of  what  ddtente  is  and, 
therefore,  reinforce  the  American  com- 
mitment to  detente. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  resolution  before  us 
to  reinforce  that  commitment  to  detente. 
The  resolution  notes  that  the  possibili- 
ties for  constructive  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  limited,  but  declares  it  to  be  "the 
.A^merican  purpose  to  carry  on  a  process 
whose  ultimate  aim  Is  to  (enlarge  the 
sphere  of  cooperation  as  much  as  may 
prove  feasible." 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  danger  today  of  expecting 
too  much  of  detente,  given  its  currently 
modest  state  of  development.  The  Soviets 
should  not  expect  that  detente  will  serve 
as  a  framework  for  cooperation  in  con- 
solidating the  Soviet  Union's  dominance 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  should  not  expect  every  gesture  on 
our  part  to  do  double  duty  and  produce 
Soviet  concessions  in  several  negotia- 
tions. We  should  also  recognize  the  dan- 
ger in  holding  the  entire  detente  process 
hostage  to  events  in  areas  not  central  to 
detente. 

Many  in  the  United  States  have  ex- 
pected for  example,  that  an  American 
concession  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  or  in  trade  negotiations 
should  not  only  buy  an  equivalent  con- 
cession by  the  Soviets  In  one  set  of  nego- 
tiations but  also  a  Soviet  concession  in 
another  area  completely  unrelated  to  the 
negotiations  at  hand.  'While  the  United 
States  should  use  whatever  bargaining 


levers  it  has  to  assure  our  military  se- 
curity and  to  press  for  recognition  cMC  the 
humui  values  and  liberties  we  treasure, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  overload  the 
circuit  and  instead  of  bringing  light  to 
the  world,  plunge  it  into  darkness. 

Most  disturbing  in  this  regard  Is  the 
recent  American  threat  to  unravel  the 
whole  fabric  of  detente  because  of  set- 
backs for  which  the  Soviets  are  held  re- 
sponsible. The  most  notable  example  of 
such  an  overreaction  to  a  persumed  So- 
viet initiative  is  Angola,  but  Communist 
Party  activity  in  Western  Europe  may  be 
the  next  area  in  which  we  hold  the  So- 
viets accountable  for  actions  by  others. 
In  my  view,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  French  or  Italian  CommunLst  Party 
to  stop  competing  with  other  parties  in 
democratic  elections  or  to  ask  Moscow 
to  ask  them  not  to.  The  prospect  of  Com- 
munist successes  in  Western  Europe  is  a 
Western  problem,  not  one  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  as  the  European 
democratic  parties  must  become  more 
responsive  to  their  people's  needs  if  they 
are  to  prevail  at  the  ballot  box. 

In  Africa,  we  have  chosen  to  risk  a 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  Angolan  civil  war,  w'here  no 
American  vital  interests  were  involved. 

By  threatening  to  hold  off  on  further 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  events  in  Angola,  we  only  en- 
courage the  suspicion  that  one-sided 
agreements  are  concluded  with  the  So- 
viets in  such  field  as  trade  or  arms  lim- 
itation with  the  expectation  that  a  bal- 
ance will  be  struck  by  Soviet  conces.^ons 
elsewhere. 

The  central  issues  of  detente  relate  to 
SALT  and  other  arms  control  arrange- 
ments which  affect  the  vital  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  If  the  United  States  seeks 
confrontations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
over  such  issues  as  Angola  and  threatens 
to  cut  off  negotiations  on  economic  and 
other  issues,  it  is  diflacult  to  envisage  how 
SALT  and  other  negotiations  central  to 
detente  can  go  on  unaffected.  Linkage, 
in  effect,  can  be  a  two-way  street. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  vital  to  press  ahead 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  in  the 
economic  and  cultural  fields;  to  conclude 
vital  arms  control  agreements,  partic- 
ularly the  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear 
armaments;  and  to  launch  initiatives  in 
an  effort  to  insure  the  achievement  of 
peaceful  solutions  in  present  and  poten- 
tial areas  of  conflict. 

There  is  no  higher  task  before  us,  for 
the  future  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions involves  nothing  less  than  the  fu- 
ture of  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution.  It 
is  a  straightforward  declaration  of  the 
U.S.  intent  to  seek  in  good  faith  every 
opportunity  to  lessen  international  ten- 
sions while  we  remain  imchallengeably 
strong  militarily. 

Perhaps  equally  important,  however, 
the  resolution  before  this  body  seeks  to 
inject  a  note  of  integrity  into  the  debate 
over  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  foreign  policy  in  general.  It  states 
the  urgent  need  for  "commonsense  and 
clarity"  at  a  time  when  election  pres- 
sures often  seem  to  produce  a  great  deal 
of  posturing  and  obfuscation  by  candi- 


dates in  and  out  of  ofBce.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  Is  especially  deserving  of 
our  support  because  It  is  an  example  of 
the  Senate  perfonnlng  Its  historic  and 
proper  role  of  defining  and  expressing 
the  values  guiding  American  f(»eign  pol- 
icy and  the  interests  which  this  policy 
should  defend. 

We  are  not  acting  today  because  of  a 
pressure  campaign  by  any  Ibblv  or  other 
special  interest.  We  are  acting  simply 
because  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  public  interest.  I 
hope  every  Member  supports  this  Impor- 
tant resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  times 
for  debate  has  expired,  unless  tiie  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  the  motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having:  expired,  the  motion  is  not  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator V.  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Normally,  the  motion  is 
debatable,  is  it  not,  but  debate  is  now 
cut  off,  subject  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  ordering  the  time  for  the 
vote,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi.  Presidei-.t,  a  larlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  "Wliat  is  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tafi  • .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chilesj  to  refer  the  resolution  and 
the  Allen  amendment  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  On  this  question, 
tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'KTID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Bensten),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Ml-.  Gravel>  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  TcNNEYt 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  on 
o£QcIal  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearsom  • , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 
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[SoUcall  Vote  No. 

WLeg.l 

TEAS— 64 

Alien 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Baker 

Pong 

Pastor* 

BarUett 

Ford 

PeU 

Beall 

Gam 

Randolph 

Belltnon 

Glenn 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Bumpers 

Helms 

WiUiamtk 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

HruBka 

StennlB 

Harry  P. 

.  Jr.     Huddleston 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javiu 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stone 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Symington 

Cranston 

Long 

Tan 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCIure 

Weicker 

Domenlci 

Montoya 

Wlllfams 

Durkln 

Morgan 

Young 

Eastland 

Moss 

NAYS— 31 

Aboure.'k 

Hathaway 

Mondi-'e 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Case 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Clark 

Jackson 

Percy 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Froxmire 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Grlffln 

Mansfield 

Snhweiker 

Hart,  Garv 

Mathias 

Scott,  Hut-h 

Hart,  Phili 

p  A.    McGee 

Sinff.-rd 

Haskell 

McGoverii 

Hatfield 

Meicalf 

' 

NOT  VOTING 

-15 

Bayh 

Goldwaier 

Nelion 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Biden 

Kartie 

Thurmond 

Brock 

Leahy 

Tower 

Church 

Mflnlyre 

Tuimey 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
only  say  very  briefly  that  the  resolution 
was  caUed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
a  motherhood  resolution,  a  nullity  reso- 
lution, a  golden  rule  resolution,  and  a 
Ten  Commandments   resolution. 

It  apparently  turned  out  to  ha\e 
considerable  significance  and  substance. 
When  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  'Mr.  Sparkman> 
voted  to  refer  it  to  committee,  that  v.as 
understandable.  While  I  voted  first  not 
to  do  so,  when  I  saw  the  way  the  vote 
was  going.  Senator  Baker  and  I  agreed 
that  we  should  support  the  effort  now 
to  have  this  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations consider  the  matter  carefully. 

I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
committee  will  report  in  reasonable  time 
a  very  fine  resolution  on  detente.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  such  a  significant  policy 
be  examined  with  great  care.  There  cer- 
tainly should  be  no  errors  and  no  un- 
needed  detail,  may  I  add,  in  a  general 
pohcy  statement  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity,  and  I  am  sure  we  will,  to 
consider  this  resolution  further  in  what- 
ever form  it  comes  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

SEN\TOR    RANDOLPH     COMMENDED    FOR    REALISM 
IN    UNITED  STATES-SOVIET   RELATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  re- 
cently our  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph)  sent  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  regarding  the 
delay  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  im- 
portation of  Russian  petroleum  as  a  part 
of  last  year's  grain  export  pact. 

His  communication  to  the  Secretary 
expresses  deep  concern  over  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  on  Russian  oil  has  not 
been  consummated  while  our  Nation  is 
in  the  process  of  meeting  its  commitment 
in  the  export  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 


The  distinguished  economist  and  syn- 
dicated columnist,  Eliot  Janeway.  has 
cogently  outlined  the  importance  and 
impact  of  Senator  Ransolpb's  message 
to  Secretary  Kissinger.  Mr.  Janeway 
notes  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia puts  solid  evidence  behind  the 
need  to  intensify  grain  bargaining  for 
Russian  oil.  He  calls  the  Senator  an  im- 
pressive voice  hard  to  refute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Janeway's  column  and 
Senator  Randolphs  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washineton  Star,  Mar.  17.  197(jj 

On.  Via  Russia  ...  A  Bargain   Deal 

( By  Eliot  Janeway  i 

If  there's  anything  surer  than  death  and 
taxes,  its  Russia's  need  for  American  grain 
Another  Russian  wheat  deal  Is  in  the  making 
in  Washington.  Its  time  for  America  to  but- 
ton up  her  jxjcketbook. 

Early  this  February.  Moscow  revealed  her 
need  to  return  to  the  American  grain 
market.  According  to  the  authoritative  MUl- 
ing  &  Banking  News,  which  broke  the  story 
of  the  original  Russian  grain  steal,  Russian 
buyers  have  canceled  the  better  part  of 
150,000  tons  of  wheat  previously  ordered. 
But  reneging  is  Moscow's  way  of  reblddlng. 

The  Russian  grain  buyers  put  on  a  big 
show  of  shifting  their  business  from  Amer- 
ica to  Argentina.  Within  a  month,  they  were 
hungrier  than  ever  for  American  grain. 

The  Kremlin's  maneuvering  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  has  invited  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  to  make  hay  on  the  campaign 
trail.  But  while  Jackson  has  criticized  Kis- 
singer for  beniK  too  scft  on  the  Russians, 
hLs  liberal  foes  have  criticized  hlin  for  being 
too  hard  on  them. 

New  "i'ork  Times  critic  Anthony  Lewis,  for 
exaiiiple.  has  chlded  Jackson  for  saying: 
•Pood  power  is  more  Important  than  pe- 
troleum power,  and  we  shouldn't  hesitate 
to  u.S€  it  as  a  bargaining  weapon.  The  Rus- 
sians would  starve  to  death  if  it  weren't  for 
the  United  States." 

Lewis  cites  experts  who  argue  that  the  Idea 
of  using  food  as  a  weapon  is  impractical 
because  "the  Russians  are  not  totally  de- 
pendent on  American  grain." 

He  refers  to  the  resistance  American  farm- 
ers offered  to  Nixon's  export  embargo,  as 
if  this  unforgettable  exercise  in  muscular 
thinking  were  the  way  for  Washington  to 
deal  from  strength  against  Russia's  weak- 
nesses. 

Admittedly,  Jackson's  claims  are  subject 
to  scrutiny  because  of  his  candidacy;  but  to 
dismiss  them  as  the  political  equivalent  of 
orlgln.il  sin  is  to  reckon  without  the  benefits 
America  has  historically  derived  from  airing 
political  differences. 

An  impressive  voice  hard  to  ref'.te  has  now 
been  raised  in  .support  of  Jackson's  conten- 
tion. Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  is  the  dean  of  the  Congress.  All  fac- 
tions m  both  houses  defer  to  his  distinctive 
expertise   In   energy   matters. 

As  a  ranking  Democrat  representing  Ap- 
palaciiia  with  a  force  and  integrity  beyond 
the  reach  of  partisanship,  he  has  shown  no 
hesitation  in  crossing  the  aisle  to  vote  with 
Repubicans  when  he  ha.s  thought  them  right. 
He  has  Just  stood  up  for  Sen  Henry  Bell- 
mon's  right  to  remain  seated  as  the  Republi- 
can senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Randolph  has  Just  written  Kissinger  a  let- 
ter which  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone 
and  gets  the  stone  back. 

It  stops  the  game  Kls.singer  has  been  play- 
ing with  the  Russians  over  trading  grain  for 
oil.  It  stops  the  taunting  of  candidates  as 


demagogues.  It  puts  solid  evidence  behind 
Jackson's  call  to  start  grain  bargaining  for 
Russian  oil.  And  It  starts  an  economic  dia- 
logue with  Idealists  from  Missouri,  like  An- 
thony Lewis,  who  needs  to  be  shown  that 
America  can  help  without  hurting  anyone. 

Randolph's  letter  begins  by  recalling  that 
in  response  to  a  query  from  him  last  Novem- 
ber. Kissinger  had  the  State  Department  ad- 
vise him  that  letters  of  Intent  had  been 
signed  with  Russia  for  a  graln-fOT-oU  barter 
deal.  Russia  was  to  buy  up  to  17  million  tons 
of  train,  of  which  13.3  million  tons  have 
alreuuy  been  bought  wiUi  an  anxiety  th.it 
arimit.<;  dependence. 

In  return,  Russia  was  to  sell  America  200,- 

000  barrels  a  day  of  oil,  2  percent  of  her  pro- 
duction, below  the  cartel  price.  This  con- 
sideration was  to  entitle  Russia  to  place 
large-tcale  orders  ir.  America  for  proprietary 
oil  development  .'aid  natural  gas  trausmis- 
.iiou  iDclinology.  \vl.ich  Russia  desperately 
need, 

n;.ndolph'E  letter  continues  by  putting 
Kls^i'.ger  on  notice  that  Russia,"  now  the 
worlds  No  1  oil  producer,  is  using  her  handle 
on  OPEC  to  Import  Middle  Eastern  oil  at 
avtlfuially  low  prices  and  then  to  export  It 
to  lier  satellites  In  Eastern  Europe  as  a  politi- 
cal ploy. 

Ri^nUolph  all  but  refers  directly  to  Kis- 
slni'er's  frustrated  mid-February  effort  to 
breach  his  own  agreemen*;  with  Russia  by 
signing  up  to  sell  her  grain  and  oll-fleld 
equipment,  and  to  pay  for  It  by  taking  Rus- 
sian oil  at  the  fuU  OPEC  price. 

Randolph  flnaUy  calls  on  Kissinger  to  hold 
out  for  selling  Russia  not  Just  grain  but,  as 

1  have  been  urging,  finished  products  like 
frosren  chickens  in  order  to  titilize  America's 
indu"; trial  capacities  and  show  the  Russian 
people  what  the  American  system  can  do  for 
them. 

Cutting  the  .American  people  In  on  some 
of  that  cheap  OPEC  oil  coming  out  of  Rus- 
sia oil  would  be  a  bargain  for  Russia  in  her 
present  squeeze. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  4,  1976, 
Hon    Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretary:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  another  grain  export  agreement  is 
being  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
I  am  concerned  over  the  delays  that  have  oc- 
curred in  similar  negotiations  directly  tying 
our  export  of  grain  to  the  Importation  of 
Russian  petroleuni. 

On  October  16,  1975,  I  wrote  you  urging 
that,  "If  we  must  engage  In  the  export  of 
major  quantities  of  grain  for  foreign  policy 
reasons,  then  these  exports,  wherever  possi- 
ble, should  be  tied  to  oil  Imports  under  ex- 
change agreements."  In  my  Judgment,  we 
should  not  have  finalized  last  year's  grain 
export  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  neglecting  to  re'>ch  the  flnallzatlon  of 
a  reciprocal  agreement  on  our  Importation  of 
Soviet  petroleum.  On  November  10,  1975, 
your  Department  advised  me  that  when  last 
year's  grain  export  agreement  was  reached 
for  this  year's  grain  only  letters  of  mteat 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  govern- 
ments for  our  purchase  of  petroleum  for  im- 
portation. 

Additionally,  there  was  a  separate  grain 
export  agreement  that  allows  Russia  to  pur- 
chase a  maximum  of  17  million  tons  of  grain. 
Thus  far,  I  am  Informed,  13.3  million  tons 
have  been  purchased.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  receiving  approximately  16  percent  of 
our  exports  of  wheat  and  corn.  United  States 
commitments  on  grain  exports  have  been 
finalized  but  no  companion  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  petroleum  Imports. 

The    SWiet    Union    produces   9.5    million 
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barrels  of  oU  datUy;  under  tbe  proposed 
agreement  the  United  States  Is  aqMCtad  to 
be  eUglbls  to  recsive  aoo.OOO  baireis  a  ^dsy 
(or  a  percent  of  Us  daUy  produetloii) .  Tbe 
Soviet  Union  ranks  first  among  tta*  world's 
oil  producers.  In  fact.  In  1974,  tar  the  first 
time,  Russia's  crude  oil  producUon  sur- 
passed United  States  production.  In  addi- 
tion, the  UJ3.8JI.  has  an  estimated  36  per- 
cent of  the  world's  probable  oU  reserves  and 
Is  a  major  nattiral  gas  producer. 

Reportedly,  the  UJB.83.  also  has  been  im- 
porting oU  from  tbe  Middle  East  at  artificial- 
ly low  prices;  this  has  enaUed  the  expor- 
tation of  petroleum  to  Eastern  Europe  to 
meet  Its  commitments  to  these  countries. 
This  has  provided  the  U.8J33.  with  an  ad- 
vantageous political  position.  However,  de- 
mands for  Russian  petroleum  toy  Eastern 
Europe  are  expected  to  increase  doling  the 
next  few  years  at  a  faster  rate  than  Increases 
in  energy  production. 

In  order  for  Russia  to  meet  Its  commitment 
to  the  United  States  under  the  pxopoeed  en- 
ergy agreement.  It  might  wdl  be  possible 
that  supplies  would  have  to  be  diverted  fix>m 
Eastern  Etirope.  The  Soviet  Union  thus  has 
expressed  mterest  In  the  purchase  of  oU  de- 
velopment and  natural  gas  transmission 
equipment  from  the  United  States  m  order 
to  develop  new  natural  gas  and  oil  siq>pUes 
for  expact.  At  tbe  present  time,  such  energy 
exports  are  estimated  to  comprise  over  60 
percent  of  the  U£.SJl.'s  hard  currency  In- 
come. In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States 
should  not  lightly  convey  such  precious 
technological  knotw-how  and  equipment  to 
the  UJ85JI.  when  the  return  In  petroleum 
Imports  Is  so  small. 

I  believe  that  tbe  United  States  should  not 
become  reliant  on  energy-rich  UJSJB.B.  for  a 
sizeable  fraction  of  our  imported  oil  prod- 
ucts. However,  the  U.S.S.B.  does  desire  to  ac- 
quire our  technological  know-how  and  hard 
currency.  Therefore,  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  position  to  bargain  from  the 
advantageous  position  when  negotiating  the 
amounts  and  prices  for  Russian  petroleum 
product  imports. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  develop  a  firm  and  con- 
ditional policy  link  between  the  eq;>ort  of 
U.S.  grain  and  national  energy  polldes  gov- 
erning oil  Imports.  I  also  suggest  that  your 
Department  review  the  possibility  of  furnish- 
ing tbe  Soviet  Union  with  finished  grain 
products  rather  than  grain,  itself,  where  pos- 
sible. This  would  enable  utUlgatton  of 
American  industrial  capacity  as  well  as  the 
demonstration  of  American  capitalism  in  the 

v.ssja.. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  present  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  grain  export  and 
oU  Import  agreements  will  produce  more 
than  another  letter  of  Intent;  Instead  It 
should  result  in  a  binding  agreement  on  suffl- 
clent  Soviet  petroleum  supplies  at  reason- 
able prices  to  meet  our  requirements. 

Your  attention  to  these  recommendations 
will  be  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes,  1  am. 
Truly. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  a  word  of  explanation  about  my 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  spolpe 
in  opposition  to  several  amendments  be- 
cause I  felt  that  there  should  be  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  pi-inciple  on  the  for- 
eign and  defense  policies  of  the  United 
States  uttered  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  In  the  midst  of  election  time 
controversy.  For  that  reason,  I  initially 
voted  against  referring  this  measure  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  not 
because  I  do  not  have  confidcmce  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  because  I 


do.  I  once  served  on  that  committee  and 
hopefully  wiU  serve  on  It  again. 

Rather,  I  thoue^t  time  was  of  the  es- 
sence and  that  If  there  was  real  utility 
and  value  to  this  sense-of-Uie-Senate 
resolution  In  expressing  America's  deter- 
mination to  remain  strong,  as  the  reso- 
lution stated,  unchallengeably  strong, 
and  to  have  the  courage  to  negotiate,  as 
the  resolution  stated,  in  the  face  of  our 
strength,  then  it  needed  to  be  said  now. 

Me.  President,  in  view  of  the  detenni- 
nation  by  the  Senate,  which  I  accept  ia 
good  grace,  to  refer  it  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  in  'view  of  the 
obvious  controversy  that  the  resolution 
developed — ^not  upon  the  fundamental 
tenets  <rf  the  resolution  but  as  it  devolved 
into  a  debate  on  the  componrait  parts  of 
both  defense  and  foreign  policies  and  in 
view  of  the  direction  that  it  might  have 
gone,  to  debates  about  weapons  systons, 
to  agricultural  policy,  and  to  immigra- 
ticQ  poUcy — it  was  made  apparent  to  this 
Senator  that  the  Senate  today  was  not 
in  a  position  to  express  a  unified  sense 
of  its  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  fun- 
damental and  general  tenets  of  foreign 
policy. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  changed 
my  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  refer 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
for  I  feel  that  in  view  of  that  controversy 
and  in  view  of  the  changed  nature  of  the 
debate  to  particular  questions  on  special 
aspects  of  df^ense  and  foreign  policy,  in- 
stead of  a  timely  general  statement,  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  would  be  served  by  referring  it 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  now  been  done. 

With  that  view,  however,  I  felt  it  my 
obligation  to  report  to  my  colleagues  why 
I  made  that  change  and  what  my  views 
are  in  that  respect. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  before  the 
S^iate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUND  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
l^hted  that  there  was  general  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate  that  the  resolution 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  have  guaranteed,  when  the 
resolution  was  submitted,  that  it  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by 
merely  allowing  it  to  be  assigned  to  the 
committee.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
vote  in  the  Senate  certainly  indicates 
that  there  is  great  doubt,  great  skep- 
ticism, on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  the  policy  of  detente  and  with 
the  policy  of  entering  into  agreements 
all  the  time  that  are  one-sided,  which 
require  in  many  cases  imilateral  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 


I  believe  that  this  issue,  having  been 
debated  in  the  Senate,  pointed  the  way 
to  the  referral  of  the  restdutkn  to  the 
Committee  (xi  Foreign  Relations,  where 
it  wdl  oould  have  been  all  alraig. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  want  to  see  Russia  take 
some  overt  st^  in  their  direction  of 
disarmament,  in  the  direction  of  work- 
ing toward  world  peace,  some  overt  ac- 
tion such  as  cutting  back  their  5-million- 
man  armed  forces,  such  as  allowing  cm- 
site  ini^Jectlon  ot  their  nuclear  installa- 
tions, such  as  allowing  freedom  of  the 
skies,  such  as  pulling  out  of  Africa,  such 
as  staying  out  of  the  Middle  East,  such 
as  pulling  out  the  infiltrators  from  every 
country  in  Africa,  such  as  rdeasing  Cuba 
f rtHn  economic  and  political  bondage  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  feel  that  the  American  people  ai-e 
tired  of  concessions  being  made  by  the 
American  people  to  Russia.  They  want 
to  see  some  overt  action  on  the  part  of 
Russia  looking  toward  disarmament, 
looking  toward  promoting  world  peace. 

I  hope  that  tbis  resolution  will  gather 
mudi  dust  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  so  that  it  'will  not  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  associate  mjrself  with  the  remains 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  suggest  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ftireign  Rdations  review 
the  various  statements  that  were  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  purportedly  was  to  stop 
the  rhetoric,  but  we  had  quite  a  Ut  of 
rhetoric  in  the  resolution  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  rhetoric  in  the  exi^- 
nations  of  the  resolution. 

So  if  there  is  a  gmuine  desire  on  be- 
half of  those  w1k>  presoited  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  first  place  to  limit  the  amount 
of  rhetoric  on  foreign  relations,  I  hope 
that  the  matter  win  not  be  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  aqoorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fobs)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  ndL 

The  assistant  legislati've  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S. 586. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  biU 
(S.  586)  to  amend  the  Coastal  21one  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and 
assist  the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan 
for,  manage,  and  control  the  impact  of 
energy  facility  and  resource  devel(«jment 
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which  affects  the  coastal  zone,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  11,  1976, 
beginning  at  page  6 1 3 1 .  > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
c;i  behalf  of  Mr.  Macnuson,  I  move  that 
t^o  Senate  disagree  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  and  request  a  cd- 
tcrence  with  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macnti- 
SON,  Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Weicker  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  AND  FOR  A  PE- 
RIOD FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presider.t. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  Mr.  Gold  water  has  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, Mr.  Kennedy  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  Umited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pie.-,ident, 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  I'NTIL 
11:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
11 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   TIME    FOR    FILING 
AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  3065 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  mitil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
amendments  to  S.  3065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  j  ield  to 
me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


CRISIS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  Argentina  is  growing  more  teiiac 
by  the  day — even  by  the  hour,  according 
to  many  reports  that  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving. It  was  only  a  little  less  than  a 
year  ago  that  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 


guest  in  that  delightful  countx-y.  a  coun- 
try of  great  national  resources,  both  nat- 
ural and  human.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  ability  of  the  Argentine  people, 
and  with  the  bounty  which  God  had  pro- 
vided for  the  people  who  lived  in  lliat 
land. 

Yet,  as  I  pointed  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  after  my  return,  the  picture  was 
marred  by  what  then  appeared  to  be  a 
slowly  disintegrating  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation,  exacerbated  by  Com- 
munist and  anarchist  terrorism. 

Indeed,  my  first  siuht  of  that  beautiful 
country  was  through  the  bullet-proof 
glass  of  the  security  vehicle  provided  by 
our  competent  and  courageous  Ambas- 
sador to  Argentina.  Robert  Hill.  Am- 
ba.ssador  Hill  himself  is  forced  to  live  in 
one  of  the  highest  security  situation.s  of 
any  diplomatic  representative  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  Argentine  situation 
that  he  preferred  to  gloss  over  the  ever- 
pre.'^ent  danger  to  his  person  and  to  dwell 
in.stead  upon  the  po.sitive  achievements 
of  Argentnie  science,  indastiy.  and  agri- 
culture. 

While  I  wa.s  in  Argentina.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  v.ith  a  number  of 
Artientine  leader-;  sn  both  the  public  and 
private  sector,  and  I  have  been  plea.sed 
to  return  the  hospitality  when  they 
vL<;ited  Waslungion.  They  have  been 
unani.niou.sly  agreed  tliat  the  Argentine 
i:cople  are  anxiously  searching  for  a  solu- 
tion to  tlie  dan,?erous  quandary  they  are 
in. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Argentina  is  on 
the  verge  of  financial  and  social  collapse. 
.■\s  an  American  Senator.  I  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  comment  upon  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  another  coiuitry;  yet  over  the 
weekend,  tliere  iiave  been  many  articles 
in  the  press  of  the  United  States  indi- 
cating that  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  that  country  has  broken  down 
in  all  except  the  name,  and  tliat  the  only 
constitutional  element  that  remains  to 
guarantee  the  liberties  and  human 
rights  of  the  people  i.s  the  Armed  Forces 
of  Argentina. 

Tills  is  a  development  tJiat  will  not  be 
ea.-iilv  understood  by  many  elements  of 
-'American  opinion.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  life 
m  many  countries  of  the  world  that  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy  and  social  disintegra- 
tion bring  on  the  need  for  a  single  au- 
thority to  restore  order.  In  the  United 
States,  we  regard  free  expression  of 
opinion  ai;d  a  freely  elected  government 
a.s  the  cornerstones  of  human  rights. 

Yet  in  the  long  run.  such  rights  are 
only  a  means  to  protect  more  basic  hu- 
man rights — the  riglit  for  the  ordinary 
person  to  enjoy  life  without  fear  ol  pub- 
lic disorder,  the  right  to  have  a  job  and 
to  earn  a  living,  the  right  to  provide 
support  for  one's  family  and  an  educa- 
tion for  one's  children,  the  right  to  own 
one's  own  property  and  to  engage  freely 
in  enterprises  of  one's  own  choosing. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  with  all  of  our 
democratic  experience  and  safeguards, 
we  see.  day-by-day,  basic  human  free- 
doms being  trod  upon  by  freely  elected 
majorities  in  this  Congress,  and  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  people  on  pensions  and 
fixed  incomes,  to  say  nothing  of  ordi- 
nary workers,  being  diminished  by  infla- 


tionary government  deficits  and  inordi- 
nate increases  in  the  money  supply.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  then  if  the  bal- 
lot box  in  other  countries  also  leads  to 
the  suppression  of  himian  liberties.  We 
saw  this  happen  in  Brazil  12  years  ago; 
we  saw  it  happen  in  Chile  under  AUende. 
Today  we  see  a  tremendous  amount  of 
human  suffering  in  Argentina  because  of 
the  breakdown  in  social  order,  despite  the 
manner  in  which  the  government  took 
power. 

I  will  give  one  example  from  nv  per- 
sonal experience.  A  year  ago  when  I  was 
in  Buenos  Aires,  the  peso  was  converted 
into  U.S.  dollars  at  the  rate  of  28  to  1. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  official  rate  of  con- 
version was  300  to  1.  That  is  an  increa.se 
ol  over  10  times  in  less  than  1  year. 

The  misery  that  financial  collapse 
brings  is  incredible,  not  only  because 
many  industries  face  bankruptcy,  but 
because  basic  social  services  and  chari- 
ties are  unable  to  meet  the  level  of  need. 
Housewives  are  unable  to  stretch  a 
dwindling  paycheck  to  cover  necessitins. 
Workers  do  not  know  how  long  their  jobs 
will  last. 

In  addition,  the  wave  of  terrorisn?  hif 
greatly  increased  since  I  was  there  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time  there  were  isolated 
bombings  and  kidnapings  of  targeted 
victims.  But  tlie  strategy  of  tlie  Mon- 
teneros  and  the  ERP  terrorist  organiza- 
tions originally  was  to  initiate  Commu- 
nist takeovers  through  terror  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  gradually  isolate  Buenrs 
Aires,  where  half  the  people  in  the  nation 
live.  However,  the  military,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Gen.  Jorge  Rafciel 
Videla,  was  given  the  power  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  eliminate  the  guer- 
rilla activity. 

I  must  add  tliat  the  United  States, 
through  no  fault  of  our  Mission  in 
Buenos  Aires,  failed  to  cooperate  fi.llv 
with  these  efforts  to  eradicate  the  ter- 
rorist bands.  Important  pieces  of  milit  rv 
equipment  were  not  delivered,  partly  be- 
cause of  unilateral  actions  taken  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  State,  and  partly  becau.se  of 
actions  taken  by  Congre.ss  to  hamper  the 
world-wide  fight  against  Communist  in- 
filtration. As  more  members  of  Congres.s 
become  aware  of  these  problems,  I  am 
hopeful  that  congressional  opinion  will 
be  more  understanding  of  the  problems 
faced  by  nations  under  attack  from  the 
international  Commimist  movement.  In- 
deed, General  Videla  has  demonstrated 
that  the  myth  of  guerrilla  invincibility  is 
just  that,  namely,  a  myth,  and  that  ter- 
loiists  do  not  command  the  suppc.',  of 
the  people  they  terrori.'^e. 

Tlie  Communists,  therefore,  swii  •i.cl 
.strategy.  First  a  unified  command  wiis 
organized  among  the  various  revolu- 
tionary groups,  with  a  unified  plan  of 
action.  Tactics  were  set  up  for  a  coordi- 
nated effort  against  military  and  security 
forces,  to  demoralize  those  forces,  and 
to  weaken  their  credibility  among  the 
people.  But  that  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. In  recent  months,  there  has  been 
a  decided  shilt  of  terrorist  activity  frcn 
the  outlying  provinces  to  the  urli- • 
areas,  v.liere  it  is  more  difficult  to  at'.!- » 
terrorists  because  of  the  concentrai  i»- 
of  population.  But  the  random  terror  in 
tlie  urban  areas  has  done  even  more  to 
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rally  public  opinion  behind  ttie  security 
forces. 

I  have  lecdved  autboritMlfe  nports 
which  show  tlie  statlrttot  of  tentiriBm 
in  Argentina  for  November,  December, 
and  January.  I  do  not  have  statistftcs  for 
February,  but  recent  events  In  Argentina 
ten  the  tale  of  what  la  baiyentng  more 
than  numbers.  On  Mar^  IS,  tfxe  exam- 
ple, a  terrorist  bomb  exploded  In  the 
general  headquarters  oi  tbe  Argentine 
Army,  rl^t  In  Buenos  Aires,  killing  21 
persons.  On  March  17,  to  take  just  1  day 
last  wedE.  f  oirr  policemen  and  a  plaln- 
clothesman  were  killed  In  Buenos  Aires, 
and  toxa  bombe  exploded  upon  a  street 
apparently  chosen  because  It  was  called 
"Liberty  Street."  In  Cordoba,  anottier 
pollconan  was  kUled.  In  Rosarlo.  two 
men  described  as  "card-carrying"  Com- 
munists were  apprehended  In  the  act  of 
making  a  bomb;  in  Neuauen.  a  bomb 
exploded  In  front  of  a  house  of  a  Judge; 
in  Ban  Juan,  a  joumallsfc  was  killed. 
These  are  all  examples  chosen  from  just 
1  day's  newspapers. 

I  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found  to 
bring  Argentina  out  of  this  collapse.  The 
military  is  naturally  reluctant  to  take 
once  again  the  burden  of  restoring  order. 
The  civilian  order  has  been  riddled 
through  by  terrorism  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence. Probably,  in  the  long  nm.  some 
way  will  have  to  be  found  to  produce  a 
union  of  military  and  civilian  authority 
so  as  to  avoid  the  excesses  and  loss  of 
human  rights  that  is  currently  taking 
place.  As  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  said 
last  week: 

The  leader  of  tbe  Radical  Party,  Dr. 
Rlcardo  BalUn.  bM  <l«BCribttd  the  eurrant 
leaders  of  the  armwl  ftwees  a>  a  gioup  of 
remarkable  men.  mu(^  more  pstlmt  than 


KBf  of  tiieir  recent  predecesson.  This  Is 
<flfl«rl7  true.  The  tolerance  of  the  armed 
totem  to  almoBt  aalnUy,  their  e^Mctty  to 
accept  MUtlfloe  quite  Ttojan.  Day  l>y  day 
tbBf  Bze  earning  more  and  mars  xecpect  from 
the  people  oC  Xb»  country.  Their  devotion 
to  duty  recalls  Churchill's  tribute  to  the 
Boyal  Air  FWce  during  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
This  Is  the  Armed  Forces  finest  hour. 

If  this  be  so,  there  is  hope  that  any 
change  of  govemmoit  will  be  peacefiil, 
and  will  respect  the  spirit  of  the  Argen- 
tine ccmstitution.  Recent  stories  in  both 
the  'Washington  Post  and  Itie  New  York 
Times  have  indicated  that  such  a  change 
is  imminent  because  of  the  way  that 
fundamental  human  rights  are  being 
violated  by  Commimist  ten-orian  and 
econnnic  anarchy.  If  such  a  change  oc- 
curs, as  these  journalists  have  predicted, 
then  let  us  be  prQiared  to  imderstand 
the  human  suffering  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  demand  for  change,  and  the  Icmg- 
ing  for  a  restoration  of  traditional  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Above  a31,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Argentine  people  be 
spared  the  destruction  of  th«r  society, 
as  happened  to  the  Chileans  imder  the 
regime  of  Salvador  Allende. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statistical  summaries  of 
terrorism  in  Argentina,  for  November 
and  December  1975,  and  for  January 
1976  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summa- 
ries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows : 

Terkobism  in  Argentina 

month  of  november 

Analysis  of  the  subversive  situation 

Tbe  subversive  situation  during  tbe  period 
Nov.  1  to  30.  1975,  registers  a  decline  of 
34.10''r  of  tbe  total  occurrences  as  compared 
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with  the  prertoufl  period  (October),  decline 
of  5d,ao%  of  subversive  organizations  evalu- 
ated aesM^i. 

Tbe  eentar  of  gntrlty  of  the  subvcnlon  was 
reglstoed  in  ttie  prorlnee  of  Buenoe  Aires 
with  36.49%  of  the  total  acts  in  tbe  country 
and  with  foUowing  distribution  in  other 
provinces:  Santa  Pe — 16.88%:  Capital  Fed- 
eral— 14.71%;  Cordoba — 11.68%:  Tncmnan — 
8.65%:  Entre  Bios — 3.90%:  llendoza— S.88%; 
and  Insignificant  percentages  in  Chubvt,  San 
Jum.  Jujuy,  Mlslones,  Neuquen.  Bio  Negro, 
Salta  and  San  Luis. 

As  to  the  type  c^  subversive  activity,  acts 
were  divided  into  tbe  following  groups: 
Assaults — 179,  Psychological  Acts — 22,  As- 
saults with  logistical  means — 2T,  Opera- 
tions— 3. 

EMstributlcm  of  acts  by  organization  was  as 
foUows:  Montoneros — 19;  EJIJ>. — 18;  PA  P. — 
1;  Unldentlfled  groups — 193. 

AssassiTtations 

Buenos  Aires 14 

Cordoba 5 

Santa  Pe 4 

Tucuinan 2 

Mendoza  2 

Federal  Capital l 

Jujuy    1 

San  Juan 1 

Total 80 

Acts  of  major  significance 

November  3,  1976:  San  Juan  (Concepcion), 
Assassination  of  National  Deputy  of  tbe  Sau 
Juan  Province,  Pal^  Bamon  Bojas. 

Cordoba,  Assassination  of  Chief  of  Police  of 
Cordoba,  Jose  Ebo  Robles. 

November  14,  1975:  Cordoba  (Cruz  del  EJe ) . 
Bobbing  of  local  Social  Bank — ^200  miUion 
pesos  and  100  miUitm  pesos  in  cbe<As. 

November  22,  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (Gonzalez 
Catan),  Assault  on  "Catan"  clinic,  loss  of 
surgical  material,  50  million  pesos  Monto- 
neros. 

November  24,  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (Chapad- 
malal).  Bobbing  at  e^loeive  xneturial  from 
Cantera  "Yaravi  SA."  £.BJ>. 


Province 

GKI 

ERP 

MONTO 

FAP 

Total 

Buenos  Aires      . 

«7 

7 

8  -. 

i" 

82 

Capital  Federal 

32 

34 

Cordoba 

17 

5 

5  ... 

27 

Cbaeo 

Chubut 

3  — 

9  ... 

3 

Entrt  Rios             .  . 

9 

FoniMU 

Jujuy 

L>  Pimpa. 
La  Rioia... 
MMKloza.. 


1 


GNI 


ERP         MONTO 


FAP 


Total 


Misianes 

Neuqaen 

HoNegra 

Siita 

San  Juan 

San  Lah 

Santa  Cruz 

SMtaFe 

S.MEttara.. 
T.  Del  Fueco... 
Tucuinan 


34 


38 


19 


20 


Total,  leneral. 


193 


18 


19 


231 
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Provtace 


tawtb 
wWtl 
Atnults   ticali 


Operations 


Psycholog- 
ical acb 


Total 


Buenos  Aires 

52 

»  .... 

20 

1 

9 

1 

82 

Capital  Federal 

Catamarca.  .  . , 

34 

Cordoba 

Corrientes 

17 

5 

1 

4 

27 

Chaco ._ „ 

Chubut 2  1 3 

Entre  Rios... 9 9 

Fonnosa 

Jujuy . 1 ..  1  2 

La  Paitipa ..__ 

La  Riola. 


I  Rioja 
Mendoza.. 

Misiones 

Neuquen 

Rio  Negro... 

Satta 

San  Juin 

San  Lull 

Santa  Craz.. 


7 
1  — 


Province 

withloiis-                      Piydwtof- 
Assaults    tical  means     Operations         ical  acb 

Total 

Santa  Fe..- -. 

34                  1  3 

38 

S.DelEstwo 

Tucuman 

19  .... 

1 

20 

Total,  jenetal 

179 

27 

3 

22 

231 

Buenos  Aires: 

GNI -. 

ERP -. 

Montone-ROS 

49 

1 
2 

15 
4  . 

1  . 

1 

2 
2 
5 

67 
7 
8 

Total,  general 

52 

20 

1 

9 

82 

Capital  Federal: 
6RI 

32  .  .. 

32 

ERP 

1 

1 

Montone-ROS 

73^ 
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Provrnca 


Assaults 
wit^  logis-  Psychok)?- 

Atsaults    tiul  means     O^erat.ons         lul  act^ 


Total 


Provinc* 


Assaults 
witti  logis- 
Assaults    tieel  means     Operetions 


Ptycholog- 
kalKts 


Total 


Capital  Fedaral — ContintMd 

^AP                                                                                                                1                                                 .,.      .._-.-...- 

1 

Mtndwa: 

GNI...  8  .6 

ERP                        ...                  1  1                     2 

Total,  geieral 33 I 

34 

Montoneros -.- 

GNI  »                   3                   1  

ERP 2                       2 

Montoneros '                    ' '■ 

17 
i 

5 

27 

Total,  ge-ieral  7 _ 1                    ■« 

Rio  Negro: 

GNI 1  --                  1 

EOF - 

Total,  general 17                   5                    1                    < 

Montoneros -. 

GNI  2                   1  

ERP 

Montoneros 

3. 

Totsl,  rencral    .    I I 

Salt. 

GKI 1 -- 1 

ERP -- 

Total,  genetal    2                    1 

3 

Montone-ROS - 

EIreRos: 

9 

Total,  ipn»ral              .                    1  -., 1 

GNI 9 

ERP 

Montone-ROS.  

San  Juan: 

ONI              I  .„ » 

ERP               

Total. general   9 

9 

Monlone-ROS I                     1                      Z 

Juju^: 

1 

1 

Total,  (!i>npral 1 113 

GNI     1  ;- 

ERP ■- —                   ' 

Monlone-ROS  

San  Luis: 

6HI I 1 

ERP                  - ---. 

Total,  general 1  1 

2 

(liiijiones: 

I 

Total,  general     1 - 1 

GNI   » 

ERP - 

Montone-ROS 

Santa  Fe: 

GNI 32                    1  1                    M 

ERP                                      1                      1 

Total   general              .                   1  — 

1 

Montoneros                  ..                  2 I                     ^ 

Neuquen: 

1 

Total,  sener,)!  34                    1 3                    38 

GNI , 

ERP                                     1 

Tuciian- 

GNI               W " 

Mftntnnp-ROS                                                                 . --- ^-,,-^-— -■*-- 

FRP                                                               - .. 

1 

Monlc^eio-;    - '                      ' 

Tctal   leneul                                    19                       1                     ''^ 

MONTH    Oh     CFtF.MUtR     laTo 

Analysis  of  the  subverAic  situation 
The  sutiverslve  situation  during  the  period 
December  1  to  31,  1975.  the  previous  period 
{November.  1975),  and  a  decline  of  7  89'  of 
acts  of  subversive  orgKnizatio.-s  tha:  v/ero 
evaluated  as  such. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  subversion  was 
regt-jtered  in  the  province  of  Buen.  s  Aires 
with  36.65  .  of  the  total  acts  in  the  country 
and  with  following  distribution  In  other 
provinces:  Cordoba— 18  32' ;  ,  Santa  Fe— 
15.71^;,  Federal  Capital — 14.73'.  ,  Tucuman— 
6.69'; ,  Mendoza  and  St.  Luis — 1.79';  .  Salta — 
1.33'r.  and  Insignificant  percentages  in  Cor- 
vlentes,  Entre  Rlos,  Formosa,  Misiones.  San 
Juan  and  Santiago  del  Estero. 

As  to  the  type  of  subversive  activity  in  acts 
were  divided  Into  the  following  groups:  As- 
saults— 157,  Assaults  with  logistical  means — 
36.  Psychological  Acts — 29.  Operations— 2.  As 
to  the  organizations  in  the  reported  period, 
the  distribution  was:  Montoneros — 24, 
E  R  P.— 17,  Unidentified  groups— 183. 
Assassinations 

Buenos  .-Mre-^- __  .-        -    39 

Cordoba   !5 


Tucunian    11 

Santa  Fe H 

Entre  Rlos 2 

Mendoza   2 

Salta    2 

Federal  Capital 1 

^'^-iones   1 


Toi^ii     ..     .         _  ,       84 

Acts  of  major  significance 

December  3,  1975:  Entre  Rlos  (Villa  Ur- 
quizai.  Assassination  of  Brig.  Gen.  D,  Jorge 
Alberto  Caceres  Monte  and  his  wife.  Mon- 
loneros. 

December  10,  1975-  Buenos  Aires  (Oliros), 
.■\ssault  against  MaJ.  Uin.  All  Lulz  Ipres  Cor- 
bat.  Chief  of  Personnel  of  the  Argentine  Air 
Force,  resulting  In  several  wounds  of  the 
general  and  his  driver. 

December  15,  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (Bahla 
Blanca),  Armed  assault  on  a  military  vehicle 
belonging  to  the  military  police  company  181 
ni  the  V  Corps,  resviltlng  in  death  of  a  cor- 
poral  and   a   soldier.   Montoneros. 

December  17,  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (San  Mar- 
tui),  Assassination  of  the  local  official,  Mr. 
Manuel  Compos.   Montoneros. 

Dccnmbcr  20,  1975:  Pede:  iil  Capital,  A'^-ault 
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on  the  Central  Military  Hospital,  resulting  In 
wounding  of  soldier,  Juan  Manreja. 

December  20,  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (Monte 
Chlngolo) ,  Assault  on  the  Battalion  of  Ar- 
senals 601  "Domingo  Viejobueno",  with  si- 
multaneous acts  of  significance: 

Armed  assault  against  Seventh  Infantry 
Regiment  La  Plata. 

Barricades  at  the  following  points:  Vic- 
torino  de  La  Plaza.  Arellaneda,  Puerredoii 
y  Bosch. 

Armed  assault  against  601  Communication 
Battalion  of  City  Bell. 

Armed  assault  against  No.  1  Motor  Pool 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  Province.  E.R.P. 

December  26.  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (La  Pla- 
ta), Armed  assault  with  explosives  against 
the  house  of  Dr.  Rlcardo  Balbln. 

December  27,  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (City 
Bell),  Armed  assault  against  601  Communi- 
cation Battalion. 

December  28,  1975:  Buenos  Aires  (Monte 
Chlngolo) ,  Armed  assault  agaiiifct  the  Arsenal 
Battalion  COl     Domingo  Viejobueno". 

December  30,  1975:  Federal  Capital,  As- 
sault against  the  building  of  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Army,  resultir^'  in  v.'omid- 
ing  of  several  officials. 


Provlnc* 


6NI 


BLCnos  Aires 

r.aiJitol  Federal 

Cata.marca    

rordoba      : 

rorrienles 

Chaco 

Chubut 

C'ltre  Rios  

fomiesa         

)u|uy   ..         

La  Painpa.    

La  Rioja. 

Mcniloza 


6< 
29 


ERP 


MONTO 


Total 


Provinc* 


GNI 


EW> 


MONTO 


Total 


35 

1 


82  '  Misiones 
33  I  Neu  Quen 

Rio  Negro 

41  '  Salta    

1  I  San  Juan 

San  Luis 
Santa  Ciuz 
Santa  Fe 
S.  Del  fcsteio 
1 .  Del  fuego 
Tuiuman 


2 
1 
4 

30 


33 
Z 


Total  General. 


183 


17 


24 


15 

224 
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Bmiios  AirM... 
(Upital  Federal.. 

Cabmarta 

Cordeba 

Carrientes 

Chaco 
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Formosa 

Jujuy 

laPampa 
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Msiones 

NeMuen 

ISO  Negro 

Salta 

SaaJuan 

SaeUiis 

Santa  Cruz 

SaataFe 

S.  Del  Estero 

T.DelFuego 

Tucuman 

Total  general-- 

Buenos  Aires: 

GNI 

ERP 

Montoneros 

Total,  general. 

Capital  Federal: 

GNI 

ERP 

Montone-ROS— 

Total,  general. 

Cordoba: 

GNI 

ERP 

Montoneros 

Total,  general. 

Corrientes: 

GNI 

ERP 

Montoneros 

Total,  general. 

Entre  Rlos: 

GNI 

ERP 

Montoneros 


4  „ 

1  .. 


31 


3 

4 

35 
2 

15 


tesaatt*   tioii 


Openliom 


Ttlal 


GNL. 


Total,  general. 

MeiMtaa: 

GNI 

EM* 

Montoneros 

Total,  general. 

Misiones: 

GNI 

ERP 


4 


157 


29 


224 


39 


21 
2 


43 


6S 
7 
7 


27 


27 


32 
1 


32 


I 5 

3...    ......  -- 

I'"" 4 

3 T 


Total,  general. 

San  Juan: 

GNI 

ERP- 

Moatoneros 

Total  general. 

San  Luis: 

GNI - 

ERP 

Montoneros 


1 


33 


35 
2 
4 

41 


Total,  general. 


Total,  general.. 

San  Luis: 

GNI 

ERP  .  . 

Total,  general.. 

Santa  Fe: 

GNI 

ERP 

Montoneros 

Total,  general. 

Santiago  Del  Ettafo: 

GNI 

ERP 

Montoneros 

Total,  general 


4  

28  2 j- 

ll  2 T 


35 


MONTH     OF     JANXTAKT 

Analysis  of  the  subversive  situation 
The  subversive  situation  for  the  period  of 
January  1  to  31,  1976,  registered  a  decline  of 
6.25  percent,  in  total  occurancea  In  oompar- 
Ison  with  previous  period  (December  1976). 
This  decrease  has  been  accentuated  by  12.19 
percent  decline  of  the  total  acts  of  subver- 
sive organization  that  were  evaluated  as 
such. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  subversion  was  In 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  with  893%  of 
the  total  and  following  distribution  In  other 
provinces:  Corboda— 26.6%,  Federal  Capi- 
tal—10.47%,  SanU  Pe — 9.04%,  Mendoea — 
6.66%,  and  Insignificant  percentages  for 
Santiago  Del  Estero,  Tucuman.  Salta,  San 
Juan,  Formosa,  Misiones,  and  Bio  Negro. 

Distribution  by  the  type  of  subversive  ac- 
tions was  as  follows:  Assaults — 168,  Assaults 
with  logisUcal  means— 28,  Psychological  ac- 
tions—25,  Operations — ^2.  Distribution  by 
organizations  was  as  follows:  Montoneroe— 
27.  E.RJ>. — 8.  EJlJ.-Montoneros — 1,  Uniden- 
tified groups — 174. 

Assassinations 

Buenos  Aires 21 

Federal  Capital * 

Misiones . ... __— —      1 

Santa  Pe • 

Total  -    » 


Significant    acts 

January  11, 1976:  Buenos  Aires  <La  Plata), 
A  group  of  extremists  attacked  different  cars 
from  the  Police  School  and  the  Police  Troops 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  Provinces.  The  guards  re- 
treated towards  the  school's  armory  to  pro- 
vent  the  taking  of  the  arms.  Two  hours  after 
beginning  the  attempt  of  capture,  the  sub- 
versive elements  Intensified  the  attack  of  the 
Levene  station  throwing  Bengal  lights  to  fa- 
cilitate their  work.  Towards  the  end  other 
police  groups  assisted  In  repressing  the  at- 
tack. Two  airplanes  from  the  Naval  base  in 
Pulnta  Indlo  helped  to  suppress  the  extrem- 
ists. 

January  12,  1976:  Buenos  Aires  (Villa  de 
Mayo) ,  Incendiary  attempt  against  the  train 
from  F.C.  Oal  Belgrano  causing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cars  and  part  of  the  station.  Mon- 
toneros. 

January  16,  1976:  Corboda,  Explosion  in 
front  of  the  Naval  delegation  of  Corboda. 

January  16,  1976:  Buenos  Aires,  Attacks 
against  transportation  means:  Hurllng- 
y\tan — ^Incendiary  of  railroad  lines,  dissemina- 
tion of  explosive  artifacts  of  which  one 
caused  the  death  of  the  PoUce  Chief  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Benedlcto  Aronda. 

Ramos  Mejla,  Robbing  and  Incendation  of 
ttM  collective. 

Oastelar,  Eiploslon  of  an  artifact  on  the 
railroad  Unas  In  Sarmlento.  Montoneros. 

January  17, 1976:  Buenos  Aires  (Loma-s  de 


Zamora),  Assaiilt  with  explosive  and  guns 
against  the  Capltan  of  Fragata.  Alberto 
Padllla,  Montoneros. 

Buenos  Aires  (La  Plata) —Bombings,  bar- 
ricades, fires,  assaults  with  guns,  propaganda 
In  certain  points  of  the  city — "Enumeration 
follows." 

Cordoba — ^Assaults  with  arms  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  PoUcc  Infantry,  MUitary  District, 
Police  Chief,  The  Red  Brigade  of  the  Power 
Worker. 

January  20,  1976:  Buenos  Aires  (La  Plata 
y  Ensenada),  Interception  of  passenger  ve- 
hicles making  them  vacuate.  InoendaUon  of 
a  bus  from  the  National  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

January  21,  1976:  Cordoba  (Cludad  Capi- 
tal), Numerous  assatilts  with  arms  against 
public  bases. 

Capital  Federal,  Occupants  of  a  private 
auto  shot  at  the  sentries  of  the  Air  Base 
"Aeroparque." 

Capital  Federal,  Assassination  from  an  auto 
of  a  Federal  Agente,  Juan  Carlos  Plas.  who 
was  assigned  to  the  house  of  a  Police  Chief. 

January  26,  1976:  Cordoba.  Capture  of  the 
local  commissary,  with  the  taking  of  arms 
and  uniforms,  following  with  blowing  up  the 
building. 

January  26,  1976:  Rio  Negro,  Explosive  at- 
tempt of  the  railroad  tM^dge  that  connects 
the  cities  of  Vledma  and  Carmen  de  Pata- 
g^nes. 
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January  27,  1976:  Buenos  Aires  (San 
Isadro),  Armed  assault  from  a  private  auto 
against  Rear  Admiral  Juan  Marttn  Poggls 
booae. 

January  27,  1976:  Buenou  Aires  lOllvosj, 
Armed  assault  against  the  capltan  of  the 
Frigate,   Roberto  Domingo  dl   Bella. 

January  28.  1976:  Buenos  Aires  (San  Fer- 
nando). An  extremist  group  attacked  uni- 
formed policemen  which  resulted  In  the 
death  of  one  and  the  critical  woiindni;^  of 
another. 

January  29,  1976;  Buenos  Aires  iMuiuoi, 
Assassination  of  the  Manager  of  Industrial 
Relations.  Alberto  Olabarrieia,  and  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Personnel.  Dr.   Torgi?  Zarlen''*.  of 


tbo  Bendlx  Oorporatlon.   Also  assaaatnatod 
w«s  Juan  Carlos  G«r»tMglHi,  who  Interrened. 

January  29,  1976:  Santa  Fe  (VUIa  Constl- 
tuclon ) ,  Armed  assaults :  6tb  Regloaal  DUlon, 
The  E.N.T.E.L.  guards.  Factory  In  Gtaapuf, 
Home  of  a  local  politician,  Grain  elevators 
of  the  Na'.ional  Junta. 

C0NCLUS10N.S 

Quantatailvely.  not  only  did  subveroive  ac- 
tions dimlni;ih  niiniencallv  as  to  the  number 
of  acts,  but  also  with  those  that  had  cor- 
re.-ipondeal  authority 

The  focal  point  for  the  careml.st  a  uviiy 
centered  around  major  ind\istrlal  provinces. 
like  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  and  Santa  Fe, 
regions  considered  hy  armed  clandestine  or- 
gfini^ailon  :  a.?  vital  to  InJillrate  and  aglluLe 

flfOGRAnniC  SITHATIOS  iBY  OkGANIZMION) 


Prom  the  analysis  of  the  acts  of  major 
BlgBlAoMaoe,  «gMrg«e  as  tbe  purpose  of  tbese 
groups  to  Intimidate  In  a  systematic  manner 
unltlea  and  agencies  of  the  PP.AA  and  secu- 
rity, also  comraltttng  assassinations  ana  in- 
timidations of  the  people. 

Numerous  assaults  were  made  against  pub- 
lic transportation,  some  by  the  subversive 
organization  and  others  by  non-identified 
groups  whose  motives  were  as  follows : 

Stirring  up  public  attention  about  acts 
that  affect  the  organizations. 

Help  guild  recoveries. 

The  activities  Initiated  by  the  "Bed  Bri- 
gade' of  the  "Workers  Power"  and  their  radi- 
cal methods  stand  out  during  this  period. 


Pioviiice 

CNI 

tRP 

tRP- 
.\10M0           MONTO 
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Picxince 

6Nt               ERP 
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ERf- 
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Buenos  Aiies         

6B 
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i 

12                  1 
7 .-.._. 

83 
22 
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1 

1 
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13 

Catamatca .. 

Rio  Negio              . 

r::::::::::::. 

3 

2 
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Cordoba 

SO 

I 

5  ....._..   . 

56 

iaIU         -. 

) 

Carn«iit«s 

San  Juan                                . 

I 

Chaco      

Chueut      

. 

,,^..,..         .S,Hitariii7        ,                     

Entre  Rios 

.._,      .      1   Sania  Fp 

U 

4 

19 

Formosa 

1 

1 

S  Del  tstcro        

4 

Jujuy 

T.  Del  luepo        

La  Pampa , 

2                  1 

1 

4 

Mendo2»    

12 

2 

174                  1 

27 

1 
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SITUATION 

GEOGRAPHIC 

(BY    lYPL   or   ACTION) 

Province 

Assaults 

Assaults 
Ait^  logis- 
tical means 

Psycholoe- 
Opeidtions        ical  acu 

ToU. 

Pisvmce 

Assaults 

with  logls- 

AssauIU    tiul  means 

Opeiations 

Psycholog- 
ical acts 
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'ji 

?0 

1                    7 
...       .                  « 

83 

n 

it 

I 

I 

Caoital   Federal 

13 

Neuquen     ........— 

Catamarca 

Rio  Negio 

Salla         

I  

3 

1                    1 

1 

48 

3 

I                     4 

3 

Corrientes 

San  Juan 

2 

San  Luis 

Chubut                                                                                 — - 

Santa  Croz     -     

Entre  Rios                                                          --           --   -         

Santa  te      

16                  1 
4 

2 

IS 

1 

1 

S   Del  Este>o         

4 

T    D»l  lu'^o 
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lutu  .an 

lotal,  geneial 

2 

2 

4 
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13 

I 

14 

isa             25 

2 

25 
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IS 
1  . 
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I 

3 

4 

ORGANIZATIOtI  AND  TYPE  Of  ACTION)— lANUARY  1976 

Buenos  Aires* 
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47 

1 

66 

4 

u 
1 

Rio  Mmto: 

m .... 

1 

1 

ERP 

Moatonsfos 

::: r 

ERP 
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1 

i 

S5 
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«3 
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3 
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1 
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13 
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7 
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., 
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Santa  Fe, 
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2 

4 
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1 
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— 
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1 
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JOINT     REFERRAL     OP     MEiSSAQE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
T  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  a  mesHige 
rrom  the  President  relative  to  budget  re- 
quests for  research  and  development 
iicuvities  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Aeronautics  and  Bpwa^  Scl- 
eace.  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services,  Budget,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:07 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtU  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  23,  1976,  at  11:30 
a.m.  

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  22,  1976: 

Depaetment  or  State 

Richard  J.  Bloomfield,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofBcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Ecuador. 

W.  Beverly  Carter,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Liberia. 

Department  of  State 

Thomas  8.  Gates,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  at  Peking, 
People's  Republic  of  China,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 


Depakticent  or  the  Tbeasust 
Robert  A.  Oerard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  vice  Charles  A.  Cooper,  resigned. 

Ik  the  MABnn:  Corps 
The  following-named  (U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy)    graduates    for    permanent    appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Garrison,  Leslie  C.         Murphy,  Gene  B. 
Moy,  Way  P.  Ternes,  David  E. 

The  following-name  (Marine  Corps  en- 
listed commissioning  education  program) 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Blodgett,  Arthur  L.  Koch,  Blta  A. 

Carlson,  Karl  F.  McKenna,  William  L. 

Dossett.  Michael  S.  Smith,  E:athleen  A. 

England,  Kenneth  R.  Williams,  Kenneth  L. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  IiCarlne  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Alles,  Randolph  D.        Donham,  Stanley 
Baleskle,  Frank  A.,  Jr.  Emerson,  Oregon,  m 
Barr.  Dennis  J.  Farris.  John  R. 

Blely,  Robert  L.  Fisher,  Douglas  A. 

Bllllps,  Paul  E.  Flores,  Larry  G. 

Blackinan,  Clyde  E.       Fonteno,  Michael  R. 
Branch,  Thomas  I.        Freeland,  Kent  R. 
Brlggs,  Wayne  E.  Pulkerson,  Edwin  G. 

Bulllung,  Geoffrey  J.     Galvez,  Richard 
Burkholder,  Paul  A.  M.,  Jr. 

Biurtt,  Robert  E.  GUpin,  Kevin  M. 

Clarke.  Scott  W.  Goodard,  Donald 

Conary,  Gary  C.  E.,  Jr. 

Craig,  Constant  P.        Hackmeyer,  David  L. 
Craig,  Ralph  D.  Hansel,  Robert  S. 

Cullop,  Gary  R.  Hoemer,  Steven  E. 

Currier,  Stuart  D.,  n  Jackson,  Otis  J.,  Jr. 
Davidson,  Thomas  A.  Jennings,  James  M. 
Davis,  Eugene  A.  JeweU.  Wayne  E. 

Davis,  Lester  D.  Johnson,  Terrie  B. 

Davis,  Michael  T.  Johnson,  William 

Daw.  Michael  T.  L.,  m 

Deen,  Robert  L.  Jones,  Ritchie  K. 


Linton,  Richard  M. 
MacDonald,  James  R. 
Magnuson,  Gary  J. 
Masse,  David  A. 
Matthews,  Paul  J. 
McCloskey.  Michael  P. 
McMillan.  Michael  D. 
Mehalko,  Kim 
MitcheU,  David  M. 
Moore,  Robert  B. 
Morris,  PhUUp  A. 
Murray,  Brian  A. 
Muse,  Allen  C. 
Oliver,  Allen  E. 
Paplneau,  Mark  W. 
Parker,  Robert  R.  Jr. 
PeUegrlnl,  Michael 
Perkins,  Edward  J.  in 
Peterson.  Michael  R. 
PhUips,  lachael  L. 
Philip,  John  R. 
Pocde,  Roger  R. 
Poppe,  Richard  J. 
Reagan,  Jerry  E. 
Regner,  Michael  R. 


Relss,  John  E. 
Robinson,  David  J. 
Rowley,  David  J. 
Sandri,  Kevin  G. 
Scepurek,  John  M. 
Serrln,  Thomas  R. 
Shaw,  David  J.  Jr. 
ShlmeaU,  Kip  J. 
Simmons,  Walter  W. 
Smith,  Gregory  L. 
Smith,  Michael  L. 
Stavros,  Harry  L. 
Stegner,  Randall  L. 
Swain,  Herbert  L.  Jr. 
Trenda,  Lynn  E. 
Vokoun.  William  F. 
Walker,  Lawrence  G. 
Wells,  Karl  D. 
Wersel.  Raymond  W. 
Widner,  Danld  A. 
Williams,  Harry  B. 
Wlpplch.  Robert  C. 
Tackley,  Thomas  M. 
Yoffee,  Wade 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confiriued  by 
the  Senate  March  22, 1976: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
R.  Tenney  Jcflinson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December 
31, 1976. 

National  Council  on  Educational 
Research 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  terms  expiring  June  11,  1978: 

Thomas  A.  Ardniega,  of  California. 

Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.,  of  Ohio, 

D.  J.  GuEzetta.  of  Ohio, 

Robert  G.  Heyer,  of  Minnesota. 

Charles  A.  Nelson,  of  New  York, 

The  above  nominations  were  i4>proved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  O 
righteous,  and  shout  for  joy,  all  you  up- 
right in  heart. — Psalms  32:  11. 

Eternal  God,  we  bow  our  heads  in  Thy 
presence  to  thank  Thee  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  and  for  the  coming  of  a  new 
day.  Help  us  to  live  close  to  Thee  dur- 
ing these  hours  that  the  decisions  made 
may  be  right,  the  actions  planned  may  be 
wise,  and  the  outcome  result  in  the  high- 
est good  for  our  country. 

May  Thy  gracious  presence  abide  in 
the  hearts  of  these  with  whom  we  Uve 
and  work  and  play.  Bless  our  homes,  our 
offices,  and  the  people  we  endeavor  to 
sei-ve.  Keep  them  from  sin  and  shsune 
and  may  their  lives  be  filled  with  love, 
joy,  and  peace. 

Bless  the  people  of  our  land  and  of 
all  lands.  May  the  time  soon  come  when 
we  shall  live  together  in  good  will,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 

Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  19,  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  tiie  following  title: 

March  19,  1976: 

H.R.  11700.  An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  specified  transac- 
tions by  certain  public  employee  retirement 
systems  created  by  the  State  of  New  York 
or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hal- 
len,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 


Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HA.  3427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  insists  uix>n  its  amendments  to 
tlie  bill  (HJl.  8650)  entitled  "An  act  to 
assist  low-income  persons  in  insulating 
their  homes,  to  faciUtate  State  and  local 
adoption  of  energy  conservation  stand- 
ai'ds  for  new  buildings,  and  to  du-ect  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  undertake  research  and  to 
develop  energy  conservation  performance 
standards,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Packwood,  and 
Mr.  Garn  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  hnd  pas.sed  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
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tions  of  the  foUowins  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  1«  requested: 

S.  641.  An  «ct  to  regulate  oommerce  and 
protect  consumers  from  adulterated  food  by 
requiring  the  estaMlshment  of  safety  assur- 
ance  procedures  and  safety  assurance  stand- 
ards, to  proTlde  for  the  effective  enforcement 
•  f  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  to  Im- 
plement registration  of  food  processing 
establishments,  to  provide  for  more  Informa- 
tive labeling  of  food  products,  and  for  other 
{uirposee: 

S.  3938.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for 
other  ptirpoaes: 

S.  81«1.  An  act  to  authortee  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  vhe 
Architect  of  the  Caplto!.  to  locate  flagpoles 
on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  In  order  to  fly 
the  flag  of  each  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  Its  territories  and  possessions; 

BJ.  Ees.  IBS.  Joint  resolution  anthorizlug 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  29.  1S76.  as  "Na- 
tional Knights  of  Columbus  Day";   and 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  Uie 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  197;?.  as 
amended. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAK- 
ERS-CHANGE IN  ELECTRONIC 
VOTING  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  w-ishe?  to 
make  an  announcement  conrcming  the 
electronic  voting  .system. 

After  consultation  with  tlie  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, it  has  been  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  convenience  to  Members  to 
permit  changes  in  votes  ca»t  with  the 
electronic  system  by  reinserting  a  voting 
card  dming  the  first  10  minutes  of  the 
voting  period.  After  10  minutes,  If  a  Mem- 
ber wishes  to  change  his  vote,  he  must 
follow  the  present  procedure  of  doing  so 
by  voting  card.  In  the  well,  following  the 
completion  of  the  15-mlmite  voting 
period.  As  with  the  pre.sent  system,  a 
Member  wishing  to  change  a  vote  cast 
during  a  5-minute  vote,  such  as  occur  on 
suspension  days,  must  do  so  by  fllling  out 
a  card  in  the  well  and  announcing  his 
change  when  recognized  to  do  so. 

The  necessary  programing  of  the  com- 
puter has  been  accomplished  to  accom- 
modate this  change  and  so  this  new  pro- 
cedure is  effective  todav. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  FOR 
CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL  ESTATE 
AND   GIFT  TAXES 

<  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Ml-.  Speaker,  today  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Tax  Policy.  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary- of  Treasury  William  E.  Simon,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee the  administration's  proposal  for 
changes  in  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

In  general,  the  Treabury  suomitted  the 
s.4me  proposal  that  President  Ford  an- 
nounced in  Illinois  prior  to  the  Illinois 
irimaa'y. 

The  major  featiuee.  of  liie  Treasury 
proposal  are  increases  in  tlie  basit-  es- 
tate tax  exemption  over  a  5 -year  period 
to  $150,000,  frc  interspousa]  transfers 
for  both  feift  and  estate   lav   purposes, 


and  a  deferred  estate  tax  payment  plan 
foi  certain  farm  and  business  estates. 

The  revenue  loss  of  tlie  President's  pro- 
posal is  estimated  by  Treasury  to  be  ap- 
proximately $1.7  billion  annually  when 
the  proposals  are  fully  ui  effect. 

The  adminibtiation  proposal  made  no 
suggestion  of  how  these  lost  revenues 
would  be  recouped  or  offset  As  the  pro- 
pc-sal  stands,  it  calls  for  either  an  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  dejt.  the  Federal 
deficit,  or  an  Increased  burden  on  95  per- 
cent of  the  other  taxpayers  who  do  not 
have  large  estates. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 801 

Ml  McFALi.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ink.  uiuui- 
nnous  consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  mjdnii;ht  tonight  to  fUe  a 
conleience  report  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion— House  Joint  Resolution  801— mak- 
ing supplemental  railroad  appropriations 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
the  period  ending  September  30.  107«. 
Uie  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1878. 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geutlenian  from  Call- 
fnriua? 

There  was  noobjettioii. 

•-iiNFERKNTL  RZi\J«T   (H    Rf.PT.  No.  <»4^4I  ) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.J. 
Res  801)  'making  supplemental  railroad  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1978,  the  period  ending  September  30. 
197«.  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
.978.  and  the  fiacal  ycax  ending  September  30, 
1979.  and  for  other  purposes."  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spec  (i-,-e  Houses  as  follows; 

That  tlie  Senate  recede  from  its  aniend- 
r.itiUb  numbered  1.  2.  6.  12.  13.  14.  and  its  un- 
numbered amendment  to  amend  the  title  of 
\ixe  Joint  Re.solutlon. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dlsagree- 
nieni  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8.   U.  and  19.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert : 

DtP.^RTMENT    OF    TRANSPORrATION 

' TEDERAL    RAU  ROAD    AOMTNTSTRATIOK 

■  NORTHFAST    roBRn>OR    IMFRi  >vr  Ml:NT 

PRCICKAM  ' 

.\T.d   the  Senati?  agree  t<>  ihr  -ume 

Amendment  ntimbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  fo  the  luneiid- 
metit  of  th*>  Senate  n<iml}ered  ♦  and  agrer>  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  uamed  by  siiid  amendment 
insert  "$25,000,000  •;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  luimbereU  .5  That  the  House 
recede  from  lit)  disagreemeut  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
tci  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment iiLsert  '-$25,000,000  ;  aiid  the  Senate 
n^ree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
rt<-ede  from  it.s  dtsagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree  to 
the  same  w^iih  an  ameudmeui.  a-i  follows:  In 
lieu  of  tiie  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.scrt ; 


CSANTS    TO    THE    MATIONA&   l<UZ.ROAS 
FASSKKCEX  COBFOaATXQH 

For  additional  amounts  for  "Grants  to  the 
National  Sallroad  PaaBeng«r  Oorporatton." 
•86,500.000  to  remaUi  avaUable  unUl  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
121,200.000  In  fiscal  year  1976  and  $6,300,000 
in  the  period  July  1,  1976  through  Septem- 
ber SO,  1976  shall  be  avaUable  for  additional 
operating  expenses  for  the  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  Carparatlon's  additional 
opo-ating  responslbUttlea  over  tbe  rail  prop- 
erties of  tbe  Northeast  CorrMor;  non- 
recurring costs  related  to  the  Initial  assump- 
tion of  control  and  respooslbiUty  for  main 
talnlng  rail  operations  on  tlie  Northeast 
Corridor,  $10,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  Hou  e 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ameudment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  Insert  '•$25,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  Ho<ise 
recede  from  its  dlsagrecoMut  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nuinbered  \b,  and  agive 
to  the  same  wlt^  an  ameudment,  as  follows. 
Restore  the  matter  strlclcen  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■For  acquisition  of  debentures  and  series  A 
preferred  stock  Issued  by  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  to  become  available  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  to  remain  avaUable  uii- 
tU  expended,  #616,000,000:  Provided,  TluU  not 
to  exceed  $200,000,000  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able to  the  Corporation  for  operating  losse.s 
of  the  Corporation." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  aame. 
Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lt»  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  strlefcen  by  said 
amendment  anwnded  to  read  as  follows : 

"Por  acquUltlon  of  debentures  and  series  A 
preferred  stock  issued  by  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  to  remain  arallable  until 
expended.  •435,000.000  for  flacal  year  1078 
and  $136,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
r.\;ede  from  its  dl-'iagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,900  OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement ameudments  numbered  10,  l«. 
anrl  20. 

John  J.  McFall. 
tiroMKY  B.  Tsras 

(except    aa    to    ameud- 
ments Nos.  II,  12,  13, 
14,  IB,  and  16), 
Tom  Stted, 
Ed  Koch. 
Bill  Alexandes. 
Ceobge  Mahon, 
Silvio  O.  Conte 

(except     to    amendment 
No.  7). 
Jack  Edw.'vkos. 
E.  A.  Cedebberc. 
.VfiMiuyrrs  on  the  Pa:  l  o]  t!ie  House. 
Binni  Bath. 
John  L  McCi-bllan, 
KOBZRT  C.  Byrp, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Warren  G.  Magnison, 
John  O.  Pastoue, 
Thom.as  F.  Bagi.f.tom, 
Clifford  P.  Case. 
Ted  Stevens. 

Charles  McC.  Ma7H1as,  Jr., 
Dtck  Sch'wktkeh, 
Manaifrrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate- 
Joint  Explanatory  9TATKB*xirr  or  thi  Com- 
mittee of  CONrERKKCB 

Tlie  munaKers  on   the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate   at    the  conference  on   the  dis- 
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agreeing  votes  at  tbe  two  Houmb  on  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  Joint  r«eo- 
lutlon  (H.J.  Bea.  801)  making  svcipleineDtal 
railroad  approprlatlonfl  tot  tbs  Hami.  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  tbe  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  and  tbe  flfloal  year  Mtd- 
ing  September  30,  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submitted  tbe  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  Hioase  and  the  Senate  in  ax- 
pianation  o<  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  mptxt. 

Amendment  Nos.  1  and  2:  Conform  enact- 
ing clause  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
defaktment  of  transfobtation 
Federal  Railroad  Admlniatrgiion 

Amendment  No.  3:  Includes  beading  i<a 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  program. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Apprt^rlates  $26,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Improvement  program  Instead  of  $27,- 
400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Af^roprlates  $25,000,000 
for  tbe  transition  period  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor  ImproiTemenit  program  InstecMi  at 
$52,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  $12,000,000 
appropriation  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  In- 
terim operating  assistance. 

It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  suppliers  of  the  bankrupt  railroads 
be  denied  payment  of  legitimate  claims.  The 
conferees  are  in  agreement  that.  If  necessary, 
a  subsequent  budget  request  for  these  claims 
will  be  considered. 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Apprt^rlates  $36,500,000 
for  Grants  to  the  National  Bailroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  (Amti-ak)  instead  of  $142,- 
332,956  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $21,- 
200.000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $5,300,000  for 
the  transition  period  for  Amtrak's  additional 
costs  for  operating  over  the  rail  properties  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor.  The  conference 
agreement  also  includes  $10,000,000  for  non- 
recurring lnvent<Hy  and  equipment  costs  as- 
sociated with  rail  passenger  operations  along 
the  Northeitst  Corridor. 

The  conference  agreement  has  deleted  the 
follovFing  items  which  were  Inserted  by  the 
Senate: 
Acquiring     properties     of     the 

Northeast   Corridor $86,182,956 

Develc^ment  and  utilization  of 

mobile  radio  frequencies  for 

lilgh     speed     rail     telephone 

service 660,000 

Acquiring  and  Improving  i>rop- 

ertles   designated   in   accord- 
ance with  sectiOTi  206(c)(1) 

(D)     of    the    Regional    RaU 

Reorganization  Act  of  1973..    20,000,000 

The  issue  of  lease  or  pundiase  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  is  to  be  resolved  by  the 
parties  involved.  However,  In  the  event  an 
agreement  is  reached  pursuant  to  which 
Amtrak  will  purchase  the  Northeast  Corridor 
properties,  the  conferees  do  not  intend  that 
either  ConRail  or  Amtrak  should  be  required 
to  pay  any  funds  or  properties  to  the  present 
ovmers  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  rail  prop- 
erties for  acquisition  oi  such  properties. 
VrXian  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Fund 

Amendment  No.  8:  InsKts  heading  for 
rail  service  operating  payments  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $25,000,- 
000  for  Rail  service  operating  payments  In- 
stead of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  tbe  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  addition,  as  needed,  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  Rail  service  operating  pay- 
ments to  tbe  limitations  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 306  of  Public  Law  94^184. 


VS.  BaUwmg  AsaoeiaOon 
Payments  for  Porchase  of  ConBatt  Securities 

Amsadiaent  No.  11:  AppnptiMltn  $600,- 
(XmjOtm  tat  fiscal  year  107B  as  proposed  by 
ttie  8«Date  tnstsad  of  $4ao,000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Apprc^riates  $360,- 
000,000  for  tbe  transition  period  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $300,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tb»  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  IS:  Deletes  $1,226,000,000 
appropriation  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Antendment  No.  14:  Restores  House  pro- 
vision limiting  operating  losses  of  ConBall  to 
a  total  of  $308,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  period  to  September  SO, 
1976. 

Antendment  No.  IS:  Restores  House  pro- 
vision appropriating  $615,000,000  to  become 
available  on  September  30,  1976  and  limits 
tbe  amount  of  these  funds  which  can  be 
user  for  operating  losses  of  ConRail  to  $200,- 
000,000  instead  of  $172,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $425,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  fcx-  fiscal  year 
1978  and  $136,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979  In- 
stead of  $176,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
House.  In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment deletes  the  House  provision  to  prohibit 
any  of  these  ftrnds  to  be  used  for  operating 
losses  of  ConRail. 

AdmintsfrafitJe  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $5,800,000 
instead  of  $4,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $6,100,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conctur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  funds  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  $1,400,000  ap- 
propriation proposed  by  the  House  for  the 
transition  period. 

misosllaneotts  provisions 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  this  amendment 
relates  solely  to  the  Senate  and  In  accord 
with  the  long  standing  practice,  under  which 
each  body  determines  its  ovm  housekeeping 
requirements,  and  conctu's  without  interven- 
tion, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
Senate  amendment  No.  20. 

TTNNXTMBERED    SENATE    AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment 
to  amend  the  title. 

nationai.  transi>ortation  safeh-y  board 
In  order  for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  to  fulfill  its  responslbllltleB  un- 
der P.L.  93-633,  Congress  provided  sufficient 
funds  in  the  Department  of  Tramportation 
and  Boated  Agencies  ApiMroprlatlons  Act 
(PJi.  94-134)  to  enable  the  Board  to  fill  the 
86  new  positions  provided.  The  Conmiittees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
direct  the  agency  to  fill  these  85  positions  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

CoNJimENCE  Totals  by  Years — Wtth 

COMFAaiSONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
-thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  transition 
period,  and  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, with  comparisons  to  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  the  House  and  Senate  bills  fol- 
lovrs: 

Fiscal  year  1976 
Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obllgatlonal)     authority 

(as  amended) 

Hotise  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 


1  $472. 800.  000 
464, 100. 000 
722, 632. 966 
687,000.000 


Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgatitmal)    autlMr- 

ity  (as  amended) 

House  bill 

Senate  ttUl 


-fll4,200,000 
+132,900,000 
—135. 682, 066 


^  Intrudes  $88,7004)00  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
considered  by  the  Conunlttee  of  Conference. 
Transition  period 

Budget    estimates    of    new 
(obllgatlonal)     authority 

(as  amended) '  $322,  300, 000 

House   bUl 966,400.000 

Senate  bill . 357,300,000 

Conference  agreement 995,  300,  000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with : 
Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgational)     author- 
ity (as  amended) -t-673,  000, 000 

House    bUl +28,900,000 

Senate  bin +838,000,000 

^  Includes  $20,300,000  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  the  House  and  $5,300,000 
not  considered  by  the  Senate.  Tbe  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  considered  $20300,000  of 
budget  estimates  in  addlti<Hi  to  those  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Fiscal  year  1977 
Budget    estimates    at    new 
(obllgatlonal)     authority 

(as  amended) '$1,326,000,000 

House   bill 

Senate  bill 1,226.000,000 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgational)     authcH-- 

ity  (as  amended) —1, 326,  000,  000 

House  bill 

Senate  bill —1,216,000,000 

1  The  amount  considered  by  the  House  and 
Senate  was  $1.4  billion.  Subsequent  to  action 
by  both  House  and  Senate,  $74  million  In 
budget  estimates  were  withdrawn. 

Fiscal  years  1978  and  1979 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
bligatlonal  auth<Mrlty 

House  bill '$801,000,000 

Senate  bill 

Conference  agreement =561,000,000 

Conference    agreement    com- 
pared with: 
Budget    estimates    ctf    new 

(obligattcmal  suthortty).   +561,000,000 

House  bill -40,000,000 

Senate  bill +561,000,000 

'  Includes  $425  milll<m  for  fiscal  year  1978 

and  $176  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
"  Indxidae  $426  millloa  for  fiscal  year  1978 

and  $136  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

CONTERENCE    GRAND    TOTALS WITH 

COMPARISONS 

Budget  estimates   of  new 

(Obllgational)   authority 

(as  amended) '  =  $2,121,100,000 

House  bill 2,031.500,000 

Senate  Wll 2,305,832,966 

Conference  agreement 2,143,300,000 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with : 

Budget  estimates  of 
new  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority (as  amended)  -  +22,  200, 000 

House  biU +111,800,000 

Senate    bill -162,532,956 

'  The  total  amount  of  budget  requests  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  this  resolution 
was  $2,195,100,000.  Of  this  amount,  $74,000,- 
000  was  withdrawn  after  House  and  Senate 
action  on  the  resolution. 

3  Includes  $89,000,000  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  the  House  and  $74,000,000 
not  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  Committee 
of   Conference   did   consider   $89,000,000    of 
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budget  estimates  In  addition  to  those  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

John  J.  McFall, 
Sidney  R.  Yates 

(except  aa  to  amendments 

Nos  U.  12.  13.  14,  15,  and 

16). 
Tom  Stfed. 
Edward  I.  Koch. 
BiLi,  Alexander. 
Oeorge  Mahon, 

SiLVO  O.  CONTE 

(except  to  amendment  No    !'>. 
Jack  Edwards. 
E.  A.  Cederbcrc. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Birch  Bayh. 
John  L.  McClelian. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
John  C    Stennis. 
Warren  G    Macnuson, 
John  O    P^STORE, 
Tho.mas  F.  Eacleton, 
Clutord  p.  Case. 
Ted  Stevens. 

Charles   McC.   Matmi«s,   Jr  . 
Dick  Scmweikfr. 
yfanagrrH  on  the  Part  of  the  Senat/". 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  ord*-r  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
cail  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond ; 

I  Roll   No.    118) 


Abzug 

Eckhardc 

Pepper 

Addabb<5 

fsch 

Peyser 

Alexander 

E.ihleinai! 

Qu;e 

Anderson. 

Flowers 

QuiUc!! 

Calif 

Ford.  Mirh 

Randall 

Andrews,  N  C 

Gon/alez 

Rees 

Andrews. 

Guyer 

Rieijle 

N.  Dak. 

Hansen 

Rod 1 no 

Armstrong' 

Harsha 

Rostenki'\^.sX.i 

Aspln 

Hayes,  Ind 

Ssrbanes 

Badillo 

Hays,  Ohio 

Scheuer 

Barrett 

Hebert 

Shuster 

Bell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Sikes 

BeviU 

Heinz 

Simon 

Biaggl 

Hinshaw 

Staggers 

Blester 

Holland 

Sianton. 

Boijgs 

Karth 

James  V. 

Boland 

Kasten 

Steelman 

Boll  ins 

McCloskey 

Steiger.  WLs 

Bowen 

McCollister 

Stephens 

Burke,  Calif 

Macdonald 

Stuckey 

Burton.  John 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Chisholm 

Mat  his 

Symington 

Collins,  Tex. 

Meeds 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Conlan 

Michel 

Teague 

Conyers 

.Mikva 

Udall 

Corman 

Mills 

VanDccrhn 

de  la  Gar/A 

Mosher 

Vigorlto 

Dell  urns 

Murphv.  Ill 

Waxman 

Dent 

Neal 

White 

Diggs 

NiX 

Young.  Aii-oka 

Dingell 

Nolan 

Zeferelti 

Drinan 

Obey 

Duncan,  Oiek; 

OHara 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  335 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


25TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H. 
DOC.  NO.   91-4151 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 


the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congre.ss 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  covering 
fi.'scal  year  1975 

Science  and  Technology  have  dramati- 
cally benefited  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
During  Iho  NSF's  first  25  years  of  opera- 
tion, rcseaich  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation— ^parliculai-ly  ba.sic 
research  in  uiiiversitie.s — ha.s  contributed 
much  to  our  Nation's  progress  in  .'^'■ience 
and  te<:hnoloCT\-.  j  expect  the  Foundation 
to  ( ontmue  tlii<;  valuable  contribution. 

As  this  Annual  Report  shows,  the  pro- 
gram.s  of  tiie  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  1975  addres.^ed  both  the  impor- 
tant soarch  lor  new  scientific  knowledge 
and  lis  use  in  solving  society's  pressing 
problems.  Also  these  programs  continued 
to  a.'^'^ist  in  meeting  the  Nation's  need  to 
train  tomorrow '.s  scientists  and  engi- 
i.ecrs.  1  commend  Uiis  report  to  your 
altcntion. 

My  1977  Budget  rov>  before  tl.c  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  important  role 
played  by  the  National  S;:iciice  Founda- 
tion and  assigns  high  priority  to  in- 
crease.-, m  Federal  support  of  basic  re- 
peaixh.  I  urge  Coni;rc.ssional  approval  of 
the  propo.sed  budpet  increases  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Fo'indation. 

Ger.ald  R.  Ford. 

T:iE  Wiint  HoL-St.  March  22.  197'}. 


PRCVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R  IJ'226.  PEACE  COPJ3  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1090  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1090 

ReioUed.  Thai  upon  the  aUnptlon  oi  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  lo  move,  scc- 
'lou  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  .\ct 
of  1974  (Public  Law  9:<-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  tlie  House  resolve  it- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  12226)  lo  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
sha!l  continue  not  lo  exceed  cie  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
ninn  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Cornmltice  on  International  Relations,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
tive-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Commillee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  ♦he  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion sh.iU  be  considered  a.s  ordered  on  the 
bi'l  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pa.ssage 
without,  intervening  mo»lon  except  :^r.c  mo- 
tion   to   reconunit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Young"  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from   Mi-ssissippi 


I  Mr.  LoTT)  for  the  minority,  and  pend- 
ing that.  I  yield  myself  such  tame  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hoiase  Resolution  1090  is 
an  open  rule  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  12226,  a  bill  amending 
1  urther  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

House  Resolution  1090  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12226  section 
303"  a  I  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
bill,  in  section  3.  provides  new  spending 
authority  as  defined  in  section  401  fc)  (2» 
(Ci  by  increasing  entitlements  for  Peace 
Co.ps  volunteers.  Under  section  303(ai 
of  the  Budget  Act  it  is  not  in  order  to 
consider  bill  providing  new  spending  au- 
thority for  a  fl.scal  year  until  the  fust 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
tliat  fiscal  year  has  been  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  sup- 
ports this  waiver  on  the  condition  th:a 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  on  the 
iloor  by  tiie  Committee  on  International 
Rt'laiioii.s  which  would  convert  this  new 
spending  authority  to  a  provision  ear- 
marking funds  subsequently  appropri- 
ated specifically  for  payment  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers. 

H.R.  12226  would  authorize  $81  mil- 
lion for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  amount  in  $7.5  million  below 
the  fiscal  year  1976  authorization  level 
and  $1  million  above  the  appropriations 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1090  so  that  we  may 
uroceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
nieasurp. 

H.R,  12226  would  authorize  $81  million 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  would  also  raise  the  monthly  read- 
justment allowance  for  volunteers  from 
a  minimum  of  $75  to  a  maximum  of  $15 
alter  September  30,  1977.  This  sum  of 
$81  miUion  almost  equals  the  sum  that 
our  Government  wanted  to  send  in  the 
tragic  Angolan  situation.  And  yet  these 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  contribute  so 
much  more  than  anything  we  do  mili- 
tarily in  the  developing  world. 

The  Peace  Corps  through  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  move  to  terminate 
programs  in  those  nations  which  have 
prospered  and  can  support  internal  de- 
velopment; will  attempt  to  increase  over- 
seas support  staff;  will  improve  Peace 
Corps  management  and  planning;  and 
will  improve  recruitment  procedures 
overall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  adopt  and 
pass  House  Resolution  1090  so  that  we 
can  debate  aiid  vote  favorably  on  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my.self 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1090 
proposes  to  permit  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  12226,  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  for  fi.scal  year 
1977.  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  Since  section  303(A)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  will  be 
violated  if  the  House  takes  up  this 
legislation  today,  provision  is  made  in 
the  rule  to  waive  points  of  order  against 
th^.t  section. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12226  is  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $81,000,000 
for  th:  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  1977.  Tlie 
bill  a'.sj  inciea.ses  the  readjustment  al- 
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lowance  for  Peace  Coipe  voTpnteers  from 
a  Tn°^<""""  of  $75  per  mantit  of  acvrloe 
to  a  minimum  of  $125  per  mqutb.  begin- 
ning with  montbB  of  aenploe  eompleted 
after  September  30, 1976. 

The  cost  at  this  leghdation  is  $13,- 
845,000  aboYe  the  execntlve  branch  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1977.  The  reasons  cited 
by  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee for  this  additional  cost  are  to 
strengthen  recruftmoit.  screening,  train- 
ing, field  stmiort  inchiding  medical  aid, 
and  staff  support  overseas  and  to  pay  for 
the  increase  in  the  readjustmmt  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against  the  passage 
of  this  rule  and  this  bill.  I  oppose  the  rule 
because  in  granting  it  we  are  'violating 
the  instnunent  we  created  in  the  Con- 
gi-esslonal  Budget  Act  to  prohibit  tlie 
consideration  of  any  measure  providing 
new  entitlements  imtil  the  first  concur- 
rent resoliitlon  on  the  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  has  been  agreed  to.  '^^Ithout  the 
waiver  of  sectlcm  303(A)  of  the  act,  the 
bill  could  not  be  considered  until  after 
May  15,  1976,  the  date  upon  which  the 
Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  oa  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976.  The  increased  readjustment 
allowance  to  volunteers  is  a  new  entitle- 
ment infringing  on  this  section. 

Now  it  is  my  understanding  that  an 
amendment  may  be  offered  to  cure  the 
Budget  Act  proUem.  Hie  proposed 
amendment  would  change  the  entitle- 
ment to  an  authcHizatloa  but  would  ear- 
mark certain  funds — $10  mUUoii — ^for 
payment  to  PecM^  cinps  votimteen. 
While  this  azmendment  may  bring  H.B. 
12226  into  compliance  with  the  Budget 
Act,  I  brieve  we  are  dtfeating  the  act's 
purpose  by  proceeding  in  this  fashion. 
Accordingly,  this  rule  should  not  be 
adopted. 

My  oppositkm  to  passage  of  the  bill 
stems  fr(»n  two  main  concerns.  First, 
there  is  no  mandatoty  language  requir- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  to  tKmtaiate  Its  ac- 
tivities in  eountrles  that  are  relatively 
prosperous  and  which  do  .not  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  program. 
Nations  falling  into  this  category  exist  in 
Latin  Amwiea  and  Asia,  yf»t  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  legislation  directing  even 
a  phaseont  of  Peace  Corps  functions  in 
these  countries. 

Second,  the  upward  adjustment  of  the 
allowance  for  Peace  Ccxps  vtdunteers 
from  a  maximttm  of  $75  per  month  of 
service  to  a  miwimnnft  of  $125  per  month 
is  a  provision  in  this  bill  about  which  I 
have  great  reservations.  It  is  knportant 
to  note  that  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending changing  the  law  from  a  statu- 
tory amount  which  cannot  be  exceeded 
to  a  minimum  amount  with  no  ceiling  at 
all.  Authorizations  in  future  years  for  the 
Peace  Corps  would  have  to  include  an  al- 
lowance figure  that  could  not  be  con- 
trolled because  of  the  absence  of  a  spend- 
ing limitation.  I  frankly  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  to  make  this  kind  of  ad- 
justment in  the  law  at  this  time. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Shaker,  I  oppose 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  before  us  and, 
ultimately,  the  passage  ol  the  legislation 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


liCr.  YOUNG  of  Creorgia.  Mr.  Bpeaicet, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  more 
tbe  previous  question  on  the  resoSutton. 

Tbe  previous  question  was  wdered. 

Tbe  re«datlon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsidar  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HIOVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HH.  12046.  GUATEMALA  DIS- 
ASTER REUEP  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1089  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1089 

Reaolved,  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  wder  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13046)  to  i^ovide  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  to  the  victims  of  the  eartli- 
quakes  in  Guatemala,  and  for  other  purpooes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  tbe  biU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flTe-mtnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ocKisIderatlon  of 
tlie  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
flee  and  report  tt>e  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  reemn- 
mit.  After  the  passage  of  H3. 12046  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Intematttwial  Belatl<ms  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  fnrther  consideratioii  of 
tbe  bill  S.  3066;  and  it  shaU  then  be  in  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  Insert  in  lieu  therof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  HJl.  12046  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Youitg)  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ge(»*gia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  g^itlonan 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorz)  pouilng 
•mhidh  I  yi^d  mys^  su^  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  House  Res<rfutk«i  1089  is 
an  open  rule  providing  one  hour  of  gen- 
eral del>ate  on  H.R.  12046,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  I'elief  and  rehaUlitaticBi  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  the  earthquakes  in 
Guat«nala. 

In  addition.  House  Resolution  1089 
would  provide  that  vpoa  the  adoption  of 
HJl.  12046  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rdations  would  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  bill  and  it  wotdd  then  be  in 
order  to  amend  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12046  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

H.R.  12046  authorizes  $25  miUion  for 
earthquake  disaster  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation activities  in  Guatemala.  To  the 
extent  possible  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  authftrinatton  would  be 
used  tor  the  coustniction  of  housing  util- 
ising seismic  resistant  materials,  and 
the  President  is  requested  to  encourage 
Guatemala  to  promote  the  use  of  such 


mat«ial8.  The  biH  also  provides  Uiat 
funds  an>nHHlated  be  (HsMboted  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  Uuroogh 
private  U.8.  vvduntair  organb»tlcns  and 
other  int^natlonal  reUef  and  develop- 
ment organisations.  Rqiorts  on  the  use 
of  the  funds  shall  be  mskde  to  the  Con- 
gress within  90  days  after  the  enactment 
of  i4>propriations  to  carry  out  this  act 
and  on  a  quarteiiy  basis  thereafter. 

Mr.  i^;)eaker.  Guatemala  has  suffered 
a  terrible  tragedy.  Over  20,000  persons 
were  killed  by  the  recent  earthquakes 
and  thousands  more  have  been  left 
homeless.  These  funds  are  urgently 
needed  to  begin  construction  c^  poma- 
nent  housing  and  to  provide  temporary 
housing  prior  to  the  rapidly  approaching 
rainy  season.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  1089  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  12046. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Qpeakia,  as  explained  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  H.  Res.  1089  pro- 
vides forthe  House  to  resolve  itsdi  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  12046,  the  Guatemala 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1976.  under  an 
open  rule  with  one  hour  of  debate.  After 
passage  of  H.R.  12046,  the  rule  makes  It 
in  order  for  the  House  to  move  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3056 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  pui'pose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  apprc^rlations  of  $25  million 
for  earthquake  disaster  relief  and  re- 
habilitation activities  in  Guatemala  dar- 
ing fiscal  1976.  The  asmstanre  provided 
is  to  be  used,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  for  the  construction  of  housing 
built  with  seismic-resistant  materials, 
llie  aid  is  to  be  distributed  as  much  as  is 
practicable  throiigh  U.S.  private  vol- 
imtary  organizations  and  other  inter- 
national rdief  and  devdcvment  or- 
ganizations. Reports  on  Mat  program- 
ming and  oUlgation  of  ftmds  under  the 
act  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  ^leaker 
of  the  House  and  to  appropriate  Senate 
committees  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  enactmoit  of  appropriations  and 
quarterly  thereafter. 

It  is  my  maderstanding  that  the  dis- 
aster assistance  account  of  $25  minion 
in  fiscal  1976  nearly  Is  exhausted  at  this 
time  due  to  expenditures  for  various 
emergencies  in  Latin  America,  E:urope. 
Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa. 

For  that  reason  and  because  of  the 
enormity  of  the  Guatonalan  disaster, 
this  special  legislaticm  has  been  reported 
from  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Several  concerns  were  expressed  in  the 
Rules  CcHnmittee  when  this  bin  was  )x- 
tare  us  r^^rding  the  manner  in  which 
the  assistance  made  available  Xxs  this  act 
would  be  distributed.  It  was  explained 
that  the  Agency  tta  International  De- 
v^i^xnent  w^ould  l>e  directly  responsible 
for  administering  the  disbursement  of 
these  ftmds  to  the  various  international 
voluntary  relief  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion, we  were  advised  that  AID  also  is  to 
be  held  accountable  for  overseeing  the 
day-to-day  distribution  of  aid  under  this 
legislation. 
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Having  been  pers<Hially  involved  in  a 
domestic  disaster  a  few  years  ago  I  can 
readiJy  sympathize  with  the  Guate- 
malans who  fell  victim  to  the  earthqualce 
there  on  February  4.  I  also  can  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  co- 
ordinating relief  efforts  so  that  the  maxi- 
mimi  amount  of  rehabilitation  can  be 
achieved  from  the  assistance  provided. 
Therefore,  I  trust  that  enough  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  co- 
ordination by  AID  so  that  wastefulneo.s 
and  delay  may  be  successfully  avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Itnow  of  no  objections 
to  this  rule,  and  support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  re- 
solution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  12453.  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  b.v 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1094  and  a.sk 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ClCik  read  the  resolution  a.-  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res  1094 
Rescued.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shrtll  be  In  order  t^)  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H  R.  12453 1 
to  authorize  appropriatuiM  to  tlie  NHiiouii! 
Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administration  for 
research  and  developmcni.  construction  of 
facilities,  and  rcrearch  and  program  m:in.^g,e- 
Rient,  and  for  other  p'irposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  .«;hal!  be  confined  to  tlie 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controllca 
by  the  chairman  and  rankuig  minorliy  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  lech- 
nology.  tiie  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five  minute  rule  At  the  co::- 
cluslon  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previovis  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

THE  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Young  >  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mis.'T.issippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
pending  which  I  yield  my.self  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1094 
is  an  open  rule  providing  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  12453,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeroiiautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research,  development,  construction 
cf  facilities  and  research  and  program 
management  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12453  authorizes  a 
total  of  $3.7  billion  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  which  is  $1  million  below  the 
administration  request.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  expand  NASA's  charter  to  in- 


clude all  transportation  systems  in  the 
air,  in  space  and  on  the  ground.  The  bill 
also  contains  language  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  expediting  the  completion  of 
two  specific  national  facilities — the  sub- 
sonic wind  tunnel  at  Ames  Researcli  Cen- 
ter and  construction  of  the  National 
Transonic  Facility— both  of  which  are 
necessary  to  improve  current  design  con- 
cepts to  insure  greater  fuel  eflBciency, 
economy,  and  safety  in  future  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1094  so  tliat  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
12453 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  1-hour  open 
lule.  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
opposition  or  controversy  ..urrouuding 
this  rule.  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  bill  which  tliis  rule  make.-,  in 
order,  H.R.  12453,  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion, was  reported  from  the  Committee 
en  S,;ienee  and  Technology  on  March  3. 
1976,  by  a  unanimou.':  rollcall  vote  of 
tho.se  present.  The  committee  report 
contains  no  minority  or  separate  views. 
After  the  committee  witnes.ses  made 
their  presentation  to  tlie  Rules  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  this  rule  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12453  authorizes 
about  $3.7  billion  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  That  is  about  $1  million 
le.ss  than  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest. It  is  my  undei-standing  that  the 
commitief  made  some  14  clianges  in 
funding  line  items,  giving  a  slight  in- 
crease in  researcli  and  development 
fiindinK  over  the  NASA  request,  and  a 
slight  decrease  in  funding  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  propram  manage- 
ment. 

Tlie  administiation  support.-,  this  bill 
and  lias  only  raised  objection  to  the  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  funds  in  this  bill  which  it 
feels  are  more  appropriately  an  ERDA 
responsibility;  and  it  objects  to  the  sep- 
arate line  item  in  section  l(a>  for  "op- 
erational earth  resources  satellites"  on 
the  grounds  that  the  commitment  is  pre- 
mature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule  so  that  we  mav  proceed  to  debate 
H  R.  12453. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
ilie  following  commmiication  from  the 
Cleik  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Wa.shington,  D.C, 

March  19,  1976. 
H.>n    Carl  Albert, 
Tlie  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  11:36  A.M.  on  Friday,  March  19,  1976,  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 


wherein  he  transmits  a  Report  on  the  In- 
vestigation   and    Study    of    the    War    Risk 
Insurance  Program   of   the   Department   of 
TranspMljat  Ion. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

EDMUND  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  ON  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDY  OP  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM  OP  DEPARTMENT 
OP  TRANSPORTATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94- 
414) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Tran.sportation  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  3  of  Public 
Law  94-90,  I  am  forwarding  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Report  on  the  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Transix)rta- 
tion. 

This  Report  states  that  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation under  Title  xm  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  should  be  expanded 
in  certain  respects.  This  Report  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  developing  remedial 
legislation.  Such  legislation  should  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Ti-ansportation. 
after  appropriate  consultations  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  to  provide  insur- 
ance for  international  U.S.  commercial 
aviation  when  such  Insurance  is  not 
available  commercially  and  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  a  par- 
ticular required  air  service. 

I  transmit  this  Report  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  will  soon  be  transmit- 
ting implementing  legislation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The;  White  House,  March  19,  1976. 


PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION, 
1977 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  12226)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Committee  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12226,  with 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
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and   the    gentleman   from   abk>    (Mr. 
Whalkh)    will    be    recognlied    for    30 

minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  geattonan 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  MOBOAir) . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chalmian,  I  jiAA 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  HH.  12226, 
provides  an  authorization  for  the  Peace 
Corps  for  1  year,  fiscal  1977. 

Our  Committee  on  International  Rda- 
tions  has  been  giving  the  Peace  Corps  a 
good,  close  look.  We  believe  that  It  con- 
tinues to  be  a  good  iHogram.  Our  volun- 
teers are  serving  in  remote  areas  of  the 
world — whelping  poor  people  with  food  and 
nutrition,  with  health  and  sanitation. 
with  education  and  vocational  training. 

For  example,  right  now  in  Ouatemala. 
our  Peace  Corps  group  of  130  volunteers 
is  in  the  forefront  of  the  relief  effort  fol- 
lowing the  earthquake.  Thousands  of 
others  are  doing  similar  important  jobs 
in  67  countries  around  the  world. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
tern atlonal  Relations,  this  bill  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $81,000,000  for  1 
year— fiscal  year  1977,  This  is  $7.5  million 
less  than  Congress  authorized  for  the 
same  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  Just 
$1  million  more  than  the  appropriations 
level  approved  by  the  House  for  the  same 
year. 

The  executive  had  requested  a  2-year 
authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps,  in- 
cluding $67,155,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  fiscal  1978.  Tlie  committee  believes 
such  opaiended  authorizations  are  un- 
nrise;  thus,  the  authorization  has  been 
limited  to  1  year,  fiscal  1977, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  fiscal  year  1977  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Peace  Corps  over  the  execu- 
tive request  for  two  basic  reasons: 

First,  because  our  committee  has  been 
exercising  continuing  oversight  over 
Peace  Corps  overseas  operations  in  re- 
cent years.  In  the  fall  of  1972.  the  com- 
mittee sent  a  staff  survey  team  to  East 
Asia  to  review  operations  in  four  coun- 
tries with  large  Peace  Corps  programs. 
Last  fall,  the  same  team  visited  six  coun- 
tries in  West  Africa. 

Both  of  these  studies  i-ecommended 
improvements  in  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion and  training  of  volunteers  to  reduce 
high  attrition  rates.  In  West  Africa,  the 
staff  survey  team  found  Peace  Corps  op- 
erations were  suffering  from  poor  medi- 
cal attention,  screening  and  training  of 
volunteers  and  "Inadequate  staff  sup- 
port." 

Despite  these  findings,  the  executive 
branch — at  the  order  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  OMB — cut 
the  fiscal  year  1977  request  by  $20  mil- 
lion below  this  year's  authorization  level. 
Tliese  cuts,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would 
have  hurt  Peace  Corps  performance  in 
the  field.  For  this  reason  the  c(Hnmlttee 
recommended  in  its  report  that  at  least 
30  percent  of  the  increase  should  be  used 
to  strengthen  recruitment,  screening. 
training,  medical  aid  and  staff  support 
overseas.  Let  me  Just  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  was  a  strong  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  this  point.  The  bill,  as  amended 
by  our  committee,  was  reported  out  by 
voice  vote. 


Second,  we  provided  additional  funds 
to  pay  for  an  Increase  In  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  for  returning  volunteers. 
Let  me  take  Just  a  few  moments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  explain  this  provision: 

Last  year,  the  ctHnmittee  amended  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  increase  the  ceiling 
on  the  readjustment  allowance  paid  to 
volunteerB  upon  the  completion  of  their 
tours  tram  $75  to  $125  per  month  of 
service.  At  the  same  time,  it  authorized 
the  additional  funds  required  to  cover 
such  an  increase  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Peace 
Corps  took  the  position  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  allowance  only  if  the  increased 
funding  for  that  piupose  were  fu^ropri- 
ated  by  the  (Congress — and  that  did  not 
happen.  As  a  result,  despite  the  new  ceil- 
ing, volimteers  are  still  being  paid  at  the 
old  rate. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that  the 
volimteers  deserve  an  increase.  Inflation 
has  eaten  away  their  $75  per  month — a 
rate  which  has  been  the  »me  since  1961. 
Almost  every  other  program,  allowance, 
or  salary  level  in  the  government  has 
gone  up  because  of  inflation.  Our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  deserve  no  less. 

Acting  on  this  belief,  the  committee 
amended  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  set  $125 
per  month  as  a  minimum  amount,  rather 
than  as  a  ceiling.  We  also  provided  an 
increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  authori- 
zation sufficient  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  which  the  Peace  Corps  estimates  at 
$4  million  annually. 

ENTITLEMENT    PBOBLEM 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  of  the  com- 
mittee biU,  section  3 — which  relates  to 
the  readjustment  allowance — ^has  raised 
a  parliamentary  issue.  Let  me  explain 
the  situation: 

After  markup  of  HJl.  12226,  it  was 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention  by 
the  parliamentarian  that  section  3  of  our 
bill  was  potentially  in  violation  of  section 
303  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  because 
it  creates  an  entitlement. 

The  committee  had  the  option  of  not 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  until  after 
May  15.  Then  there  would  have  been  no 
problem  with  that  section. 

However,  floor  consideration  had  been 
scheduled  for  this  week  and  the  leader- 
ship was  anxious  to  get  a  number  of  these 
less-important  bills  out  of  the  way. 

After  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  AsAMS) ,  I  agreed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  12226  on  the  floor  which 
would  remove  the  entitlement  and  thus 
not  offend  section  303  of  the  Budget  Act. 
On  that  basis  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  waiver  of  section  303.  At  the 
appropriate  time,  therefore,  I  will  pro- 
pose such  an  amendment  and  explain  its 
effect  in  detail. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
making  one  or  two  additional  points: 
lASt  year.  Members  may  recall,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  Peace  Corps 
programs  be  cut  back  in  the  richer  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world.  Two  coun- 
tries, Iran  and  Venezuela,  were  singled 
out.  During  the  past  year,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  responded  by  phasing  out  the 


Iran  program  enttreily  and  redudng  the 
number  of  viriuntears  tn  Veneanda  to 

five. 

This  year,  the  committee  took  up  ibe 
case  of  Brazil.  Brasil,  it  was  pointed  out, 
has  a  gross  national  product  of  over  $80 
billion  and  Is  the  eeonamlc  giant  of  Latin 
America.  Yet  it  has  reduced  its  contribu- 
tion to  our  Peace  Corps  effort  there  every 
year  since  fiscal  1974.  For  this  reasoD, 
the  cmnmlttee  has  recommended  that 
the  Peace  Corps  ctmsider  terminating  its 
Brazil  program.  I  am  ctxifldent  that  the 
Peace  Corps  will  also  be  responsive  to 
this  recommendation. 

In  fiscal  1976,  host  country  contribu- 
tions to  Peace  Corps  overseas  operations 
totaled  $4,295,000 — an  alltime  record.  Of 
this  total,  however,  more  was  provided 
by  the  poorer  African  natkHis — $2,665,- 
000— than  by  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  This  is  a  good  indication  of 
how  these  countries  feel  about  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  is  a  factor  our  committee  will 
continue  to  loOk  at  va7  closely  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  pn^xtsed  authori- 
zation will  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to 
train  at  least  3,370  Americans  as  new 
volimteers  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  to 
maintjiin  at  least  5,708  volunteer  years 
of  service  abroad. 

I  believe  this  bill  provides  a  reasonaUe 
level  of  support  to  a  program  which,  al- 
though modest  in  scope,  serves  to  pro- 
mote the  n.S.  interest  abroad  during  a 
critical  period  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adopti<m  of  HH. 
12226,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  its  inception 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  an  im- 
portant expression  of  the  XJJS.  coaunit- 
ment  to  a  mote  equitable,  prosperous, 
and  stable  world  order.  Throui^  the 
Peace  Corps  individual  Am^icans  have 
been  able  to  bring  their  talents  and  en- 
ergies to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the 
developing  world.  For  many  people,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  tiie  Peace 
Corps  has  beccMne  synonomous  with  self- 
lessness and  the  desire  to  serve. 

As  the  Director  of  ACTION,  Mr.  Bal- 
zano,  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  the  only  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  a  statutory  mandate  to 
promote  world  peace  and  frienctehip.  In 
my  opinion,  the  organization  is  fulfilling 
this  important  mission  and  merits  our 
strong  support. 

There  is  a  tendency  today  to  look  back 
on  the  euphoria  of  the  early  1960's — the 
era  that  spawned  the  Peace  Corps — and 
wonder  how  this  Nation  could  have  been 
so  naive,  so  confident  that  we  could 
manage  our  problons  and  the  problems 
of  the  world  ccmcurrentiy.  The  past 
decade  and  a  half  has  had  a  sobering 
effect.  Americans  today  have  a  much 
more  realistic  appreciation  of  our  ability 
to  pull  the  world  up  by  its  bootstraps;  we 
have  lowered  our  sights  and  no  longer 
assume  that  all  problems  are  soluable. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  the  enormity 
of  the  issues  facing  us  at  home;  we  have 
felt  the  effects  of  Inflation  and  recession; 
we  have  been  exhausted  by  the  expe- 
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rlence  at  Vietnam  and  Watergate:  and 
we  bave  had  dUBcultjr  coming  to  gripe 
with  a  world  order  and  economy  that  is 
increasingly  Interdepoulent. 

But  we  have  also  maintained  and  sup- 
ported the  Peace  Corps  as  a  living  symbol 
of  our  desire  to  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  gloiaal  community.  For  15 
years  Americans  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds have  flocked  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
anxious  to  devote  2  or  3  years  of  their 
lives  in  service  to  humanity.  I  believe  it  is 
vitally  important  to  our  nation  and  our 
image  abroad  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
the  Peace  Corps  both  as  a  symbol  of  our 
concern  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  tangible 
expression  of  this  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  is  a  relatively  modest  proposal  author- 
izing some  $81  million  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  rationale 
for  the  fimdlng  has  been  fully  explained 
and  justified  by  the  committee  chairman. 
I  think  it  might  be  instructive,  however, 
to  look  at  what  we  get  for  our  money.  In 
the  crudest  sense,  we  get  5,708  man-years 
of  service  In  over  65  nations.  We  also 
train  3,370  volunteers  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps.  When  we  divide 
the  cost  of  the  program  by  the  nimiber 
of  Individuals  actively  involved — over- 
seas volunteers  and  trainees — we  can 
see  that  it  costs  about  $9,000  per  year  to 
train,  maintain,  pay,  and  support  the 
average  Peace  Corpsman.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  investment  and  a  prudent  alloca- 
tion of  resources. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  host  governments, 
derive  long-term  benefits  from  the  Peace 
Corps  experience.  Many  of  the  volunteers 
return  to  this  country  with  extensive 
area  knowledge,  linguistic  skills,  and  a 
sense  of  involvement  that  enhances  their 
usefulness  to  our  society  as  we  grapple 
with  the  complexities  of  an  emerging 
third  world  consciousness. 

We  need  not  be  idealists  or  visionaries 
to  support  the  Peace  Corps.  We  need  only 
appreciate  that  there  are  idealists  and 
visionaries  among  us  anxious  to  partake 
in  the  Peace  Corps  experience;  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  welcome  in  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  economic  and  social  weU- 
being  of  over  65  nations  in  the  world; 
and  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  pro- 
vide an  important  reservoir  of  talent  for 
this  nation  upon  completion  of  their 
service.  Two  former  volunteers,  for  ex- 
ample, are  Membera  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  spend  scores 
of  biUions  of  dollars  on  our  own  defense, 
and  additional  billions  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  other  nations,  when  much 
of  the  world  suffers  from  poverty  and 
himger,  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
can  afford  the  Peace  Corps.  The  question 
is  whether  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  be  without  the  Peace  Corps  aci  an  im- 
portant symbol  of  our  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  all  mankmd. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHAliEN.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  «Mr.  Dodd'. 

Mr.  DODD  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Morgan,  that  I  am 


particularly  pleased  to  see  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  received  the  support  of  the 
committee  once  asBln. 

As  one  of  the  two  Members  of  this  body 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  tbe 
Peace  Corps  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
between  1966  and  1969.  I  can  say  per- 
sonally what  a  tremendous  experience  it 
was  for  me,  and  I  would  like  to  think  that 
the  country  in  which  I  worked  also  bene- 
fited to  some  degree. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  may.  about  a  segment  of  the 
authorization  that  I  would  like  to  see 
possibly  considered  for  next  year  when 
the  bill  comes  up  again. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  piece  of  testi- 
mony that  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Balzano, 
back  in  Felnniary  1974,  when  he  said: 

W^  also  propose  to  develop  career  posslbil- 
uies  for  returning  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
by  giving  tho^se  who  bave  proven  themselves 
worthy,  ihe  opportunity  to  reenllst  in  Vol- 
vmteer  leader  capacities.  This  enables  the 
Volunteer  to  gnin  solid  management  back- 
Tround  whirh  will  help  him  when  he  returns 
lo  tho  United  8tate.s:  and  benefits  our  na- 
tion by  the  contlnvied  u.se  of  valuable  Peace 
Corp.s  experience  In  work  at  home. 

Tliere  are  80,000  returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  the  country.  I  think  It  was 
the  initial  thought,  when  the  Peace  Corps 
was  started,  that  one  of  the  Important 
reasons  for  having  this  organization 
would  not  only  be  in  terms  of  what 
Americans  can  provide  to  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world,  but 
in  the  long  run  what  these  people  would 
bring  back  to  this  coimtry  and  how  we 
would  utilize  this  tremendous  natural 
resource  we  have  in  the  country. 

I.  for  one.  would  like  to  see  some  pro- 
vision made  for  that  possibility  next  year 
when  the  authorization  comes  up  so  that 
we  can  decide  how  be.st  we  might  uti- 
lize the  experience  of  ex-Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  later,  but  before  I  yield  let  me  jxist 
endeavor  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut's  question. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
asking  that  we  give  consideration  to  a 
followup  procedure  or  that  we  should 
actually  establish  some  domestic  orga- 
nization which  would  be  able  to  utilize 
thf»  talents  of  returning  volunteers? 

Mr.  DODD.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have,  of  course,  the 
VISTA  program  and  many  others  In 
which  the  ex-Peace  Corps  volunteers  can 
become  involved.  But  I  think  we  should 
make  further  efforts  to  try  to  follow  up 
and  to  continue  to  use  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  ex-Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers experience.  I  think  we  should  in- 
vestigate how  best  we  can  make  that 
experience  helpful  to  tlie  various  com- 
mimltles.  to  the  States,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  some  followup 
needs  to  be  done,  and  I  think  little  along 
that  line  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  is  certainly  a  worthy  suggestion. 

Let  me  al.so  recommend  to  the  gentle- 
man t«o  articles  which  I  have  recently 


read.  One  of  tbe  articles  was  puUished 
in  the  March  22,  1076,  issue  of  Business 
Week  magazine.  It  points  out  that  ttiere 
are  large  numbers  of  volimteers  who. 
upon  tominailon  of  their  service,  are 
being  emj;>loyed  by  multinattonal  cor- 
porations. The  article  said  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  competing  with  the  pres- 
tigious graduate  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration as  a  source  of  employment 
with  multinational  corporations.  They 
are  in  particular,  being  used  in  Latin 
America. 

Another  article  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine,  and 
this  particular  article  mentioned  that 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  upon  their  re- 
turn, are  becoming  Involved  in  many 
facets  of  our  society,  not  just  in  terms 
of  their  own  economic  endeavors  but 
also  in  terms  of  their  contributions  to- 
ward solving  various  social  aiKl  com- 
munity problems  that  confront  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  an  excel- 
lent suggestion  that  we  establish  some 
kind  of  apparatus  by  which  we  can  fol- 
low up  the  returning  volunteer  and  per- 
haps assist  him  in  locating  meaningful 
and  rewarding  employment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  again  I  compliment 
him  and  the  committee  for  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional relations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen  i 
in  support  of  H.R.  12226.  the  Peace  Corps 
authorization. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  finally  come  of 
age,  with  matuie,  dedicated  people  with 
practical,  sobriety  needed  skills  helping 
developing  nations  to  help  themselves. 

While  some  of  the  adventture  and  ro- 
manticism has  dissipated.  It  has  been 
replaced  with  a  sense  of  stability  and 
dedication. 

Accordinglj'.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mj-.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  criticisms  I  have  heard 
of  the  Peace  Corps  as  it  has  been  con- 
stituted has  been  the  fact  that  often  the 
people  we  have  sent  to  other  counti'ies  to 
give  assistance  have  little  technical  abil- 
ity or  experience  to  share  with  the  peo- 
ple they  are  trying  to  help.  They  were 
there  more  for  the  personal  experience 
of  travel  and  excitement  and  learning 
other  ciiltures.  and  so  forth,  and  they 
were  not  really  helping  the  people. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  there  any  tiling 
in  this  bill  or  is  there  any  effort  being 
made  now  to  include  more  retired  people 
in  this  program?  There  are  many  retired 
people  \sx.  this  country,  many  who  have 
retired  at  a  fairly  yoimg  age,  people  who 
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were  often  leaders  In  thetr  ficMto,  and 
many  of  them  have  real  tediiileal  afbflitjr 
and  they  could  contribute  00  much  moro 
than  some  of  the  ywinger  vohmtoera. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chataman.  I 
tliink  the  criticism  the  gentleman  cited 
was  perhaps  a  vaUd  criticism  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Peace  Corps.  However,  we 
have  long  since  gotten  away  from  this 
defect. 

The  leadership  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
endeavoring  to  send  volunteers  who  can 
bring  experience  and  background  to  play 
in  the  respective  host  countries.  This  to 
insisted  upon  now. 

So  the  program  really  has  gotten  away 
from  Just  the  idea  of  sending  volunteers 
who  are  going  to  benefit  by  their  ex- 
perience individually  at  perhaps  the  ex- 
pense of  the  host  coimtry.  I  n^ght  point 
out  that  the  average  age  of  the  volun- 
teer has  increased. 

I  personally  witnessed  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  suggestion  which  the  gen- 
tleman just  presented.  I  was  in  Ecuadcv 
about  2  years  ago.  and  I  visited  a  Peace 
Corps  agricultmal  station  that  was  being 
operated  at  that  time  by  a  farmer  from 
one  of  our  Western  States. 

He  was  being  assisted  by  his  wife.  He 
had  two  children,  young  men,  who  had 
come  to  work  with  their  parents.  The 
couple  in  their  mid-fifties  were  prepared 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  were 
going  to  be  replaced  by  their  son.  Thus, 
there  are  older  people  who  are  being  uti- 
lized by  the  Peace  Corps  and  who  are 
contributing  a  great  deal  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  technical  know-how  of 
citizens  of  their  host  coimtries. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  tell  the  Members,  Including  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mters), 
that  there  are  333  people  over  50  years 
of  age  now  In  the  Peace  Corps,  3S3 
individuals. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further  for  a 
question,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  I 
take  it,  that  excludes  a  so-called  senior 
citizen,  a  person  retired,  perhaps  65  years 
of  age,  from  contributing  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Not  at  all.  We  have  one 
volunteer  who  is  80  years  of  age. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
*Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  come  of  age  and  today 
its  volunteers  are  demonstrating  a  ma- 
turity and  expertise  that  has  resulted  in 
an  increasing  demand  for  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  in  developing  nations  arotmd 
the  world. 

Today's  volunteers  represent  a  wide 
range  of  age  and  experience,  with  one 
thing  in  common:  A  desire  to  serve.  And 
they  are  serving  in  22  countries  in  Latin 
America.  27  in  Africa  and  20  other  cotm- 
tries  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Young 
men — and  some  not  so  yoimg — ^wlth  ex- 
perience in  agriculture  are  helping  in 
projects   to   increase   food   production. 


Other  volunteers  are  hdping  to  devdop 
cooperativeB,  promote  conservation,  de- 
vdop  small  businesses,  and  improve 
health  and  education. 

Hie  volunteers  that  will  be  funded 
through  this  legislation  are  mature,  re- 
spcmsible.  yet  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
Americans.  In  the  best  spirit  of  a  com- 
passionate America,  they  want  to  help 
their  fellow  man  to  lead  a  better  life. 
Th^  are  people  who,  as  an  electrician 
lineman  now  working  as  a  volunteer  in 
Ecuador  put  it,  want  "to  do  more  than 
just  make  a  weekly  wage." 

And  volunteers  are  doing  just  that  in 
Guatonala,  in  the  aftermath  of  a  devas- 
tating earthquake  that  killed  over  22,000 
people  and  left  more  than  a  million  wlUi- 
out  homes.  All  of  the  130  volunteers  in 
Guatemala  are  helping  with  the  relief 
program.  Since  our  volunteers  live  in  all 
parts  of  Guatemala,  ^>eak  the  language, 
and  Imow  the  needs  of  the  people  from 
living  and  working  with  them,  they  are 
able  to  perform  an  invaluable  service  by 
asststing  the  relief  programs  in  remote 
areas. 

Tbe  emphasis  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  on 
quality — ^not  niunbers.  The  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  recruiting  highly  quali- 
fied men  and  women  with  a  variety  of 
skills  is  one  example  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  approach  by  those  who  serve  on  the 
front  lines  far  from  home.  Confirm- 
ing the  success  of  this  policy  Is  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  today's  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  by  their  host  countries. 

Tills  legislation  deserves  our  support 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABIX>CKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12226,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  continues 
to  serve  the  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  cause  of  international  cooperation.  It 
is  a  modest  program,  as  the  chairman 
has  pointed  out;  but  it  is  also  a  very 
worthwhile  investment  at  a  time  when 
there  are  few  mechanisms  available  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  industrialized 
and  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

I  also  believe  that  our  committee  has 
done  a  particularly  effective  job  of  over- 
sight on  this  program.  The  bill  which  is 
before  us  today  refiects  the  conmiittee's 
input  to  a  substantial  degree  and  the 
final  product  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  original  fiscal  year 
1977  request.  Let  me  take  just  a  few 
moments  to  simimarize  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  committee's  work. 

First  of  all.  we  have  established  the 
principle  that  Peace  Corps  programs 
ought  to  be  concentrated  in  those  coim- 
tries which  are — 

Most  in  need  of  the  kind  of  assistance 
the  Peace  Corps  has  to  offer;  and 

Willing  to  support  the  program  to  a 
reasonable  extent. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  even 
tlie  poorest  countries  can  provide  such 
support — both  direct  and  indirect:  They 
can  provide  training  facilities  and  per- 
soimel — not  merely  funds  from  their 
limited  financial  resources.  I  think  it  is 
particularly  worth  noting,  as  the  chair- 


man has  done  in  his  opening  statement, 
that  host  country  contribution,  both  In 
cash  and  in  kind,  have  come  mostly  tram 
the  poorer  countries  in  Africa  rather 
than  from  Hbt  relatively  aflhient  develop- 
ing nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  are  the  countries,  quite  obviously, 
which  value  the  Peace  Corps  contribu- 
tion to  their  development  efforts  and 
which  deserve  special  consideration. 

In  accOTdance  with  this  irihdlosophy, 
the  committee  noted  in  its  reiMrt  on  the 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  bill: 

Peace  Corps  programs  should.  In  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment,  be  concentrated  In  those 
developing  sireaa  which  are  demonstrably  In 
need  of  such  assistance  and  should  be  phased 
out  of  countries  with  the  means  and  re- 
sources to  underwrite  ttielr  own  development 
efTorts. 

To  its  credit,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
taken  this  advice  seriously.  During  the 
past  year  the  program  in  Iran  has  been 
phased  out  entirely  and  the  program  in 
Venezuela  has  been  reduced  to  five  vol- 
imteers. This  year  the  committee  focused 
attention  on  Brazil,  a  coimtry  of  im- 
mense resources,  which  has  been  steadily 
reducing  its  own  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram since  fiscal  year  1974.  Clearly,  a 
phaseout  of  the  Brazil  program  as  recom- 
mended in  the  r^>ort  Is  in  order. 

This  year,  the  committee  also  had  the 
benefit  of  a  staff  study  on  Peace  Corps 
programs  in  West  Africa,  which  was  re- 
leased just  prior  to  the  authorization 
hearings.  That  report  cited  a  number  of 
problems  confronting  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  West  African  region,  including: 

One,  a  lack  of  clear  leadership  related 
to  tJie  apparmt  Inability  of  ACTION/ 
WELshington  to  maintain  continuity  in 
the  Country  Directw  position; 

Second,  inadequate  staff  support  in  the 
field  because  of.  drastic  reductions  in 
overseas  staff  positions  and  the  failure 
to  fill  some  authorized  positions; 

Third,  Inadequate  advance  program- 
ing and  follow-up  on  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  assigiunents; 

Fourth,  lack  of  coordination  between 
Washington  and  the  field; 

Fifth,  inadequate  medical  care  being 
afforded  to  volunteers  in  high-risk 
health  areas;  and 

SixUi,  lack  of  preliminary  screening 
procedures  to  select  out  unacceptable 
candidates  before  they  are  sent  overseas. 

Above  all.  the  staff  report  recom- 
mended that  greater  emphasis  be  placed 
on  the  concept  of  quality  programing 
rather  than  on  the  numbers  of  volunteers 
being  assigned  overseas.  To  date.  Peace 
Corps  directors  have  been  urged  by 
Washington  to  place  as  many  volunteers 
in  the  field  as  possible  on  the  question- 
able theory  that  the  level  of  congression- 
al support  for  the  program,  as  a  whole, 
is  directly  proportional  to  its  overseas 
volunteer  strength. 

The  staff  survey  team  concluded  by 
noting  that — 

If  qualitative  improvements  are  to  be  made 
in  the  program.  It  will  require  corresponding 
improrements  in  the  overseas  support  fimc- 
tion. 

Instead,  Mr.  Chairmtm.  the  OMB  re- 
sponse has  been  to  cut  back  ftmds  for 
such  support  even  further — a  move 
which    would    clearly    jeopardize    the 
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entire  program.  Even  with  the  restora- 
tion of  some  $14  millloD  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  year's  request  is  still  $7.5 
milUcHi  less  than  the  amount  Congress 
authorized  last  year.  I  believe  that  given 
these  circumstances,  the  committee's  ac- 
tion was  fully  justified.  Moreover,  it  was 
an  action  based  on  some  knowled;;;e  of 
the  facts  involved. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiere  is  the 
stiU-pending  question  of  a  readjustment 
allowance  increase  for  returning  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  This  is  a  move  which 
is  long  overdue.  The  $75  per-month  rate 
currently  being  paid  to  volunteers  who 
have  completed  their  service  with  the 
Peace  Corps  lias  remained  the  same 
since  the  inception  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
1961.  That  is  a  period  of  18  years— when 
every  other  program,  allowance,  or  sal- 
ary level  in  the  Government  has  been 
adjusted  upward  to  reject  inflatlonarj- 
pressures.  Only  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
denied  this  benefit.  I  think  it  is  iiigh 
time  to  correct  this  situation  and  make 
the  increase  mandatory.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
strong,  bipartisan  consensus  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. The  changes  made  in  this  bill 
are  both  necessary  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passas^e  of 
HJl.  12226. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TSONGAS). 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  ctiairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  having  presented  tills 
bill  and  having  restored  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  full  amount  necessary  to 
carry  the  Peace  Corps  through. 

I  think  the  Peace  Corps  does  remark- 
able work.  In  terms  of  its  effectiveness, 
it  certainly  does  a  lot  more  for  the  United 
States  than  foreign  aid  does. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  effoi-ts. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s 

(Mr.   PiNDLEY)  . 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
held  the  view  all  through  the  years  that 
the  Peace  Corp.s  has  been  one  of  our  best 
Investments  in  foreign  policy,  but  it  is  a 
two-way  street. 

Undoubtedly,  a  great  benefit  comes  to 
the  countries  where  the  Peace  Corps  op- 
erates, but  I  think  an  even  greater  en- 
richment comes  to  the  individuals  from 
this  coimtrj-  who  gain  so  much  from  this 
personal  experience  that  they  come  back 
and  make  outstanding  citizen.';. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  two  fine  e.xamples  of 
this  are  the  two  Members  of  this  body 
who  formerly  served  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  12226  which  authorizes 
funding  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  House 
considered  and  passed  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Appropriations  Act  of  1976.  In 
that  bill  were  the  funds  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  was  present  at  the  hearings  and 
studied  the  justifications  of  expenditures. 
It  is  my  sincere  view  that  this  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $82  million  is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  quality  organi- 


zation that  this  Nation  can  be  proud  of. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  served  well  in  the 
past  and  in  order  to  continue  to  do  so  we 
must  not  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  train- 
ing and  support  funds.  This  authoriza- 
tion would  help  keep  the  program  from 
becoming  spread  so  thinly  and  supported 
.so  poorly  that  its  effectiveness  would  be 
lost.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  volun- 
teer agency  such  as  this,  then  let  us  have 
one  which  i.s  capable  of  accomplisliing 
.-omettiing. 

Members  w  ho  do  not  care  for  the  Peace 
Corps  point  to  various  comments  by 
\arlous  people  in  countries  served  by  the 
Peace  Corps  which  are  derogatory.  Weil, 
the  cold,  haid  facts  aie  tliat  if  the  Peace 
Corps  was  not  invited  to  stay  every  year 
by  the  government  of  the  host  country 
there  would  not  be  a  program  there.  I 
liave  letters  from  many  nations  endors- 
ing and  commending  the  Peace  Corps. 

If  we  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  training 
and  support,  without  cutting  tlie  volun- 
teers, we  will  not  be  getting  those  com- 
mendations and  invitations  because  we 
will  not  have  a  decent  program.  The 
committee  has  recognized  this  and 
through  the  bill  and  report  lias  pointed 
It  out  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

A  very  timely  example  of  the  value  of 
the  Peace  Corps  is  their  effort  in  the  re- 
cent earthquake  in  Guatemala.  Our  vcrf- 
unteers.  though  few  in  number,  were  key 
persons  in  the  relief  effort.  They  co- 
ordinated with  the  pilvate  reUef  groups 
such  as  Care  and  Red  Cross  and  were 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  many  Guate- 
malan victims  at  the  early  stages  of  the 
disaster  when  the  moct  assistance  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlirough  more  careful 
screening,  training,  medical  aid,  and  field 
support  our  volunteer  effort  can  go  on 
serving  as  admirably  as  it  has  In  Guate- 
mala. I  support  tills  legislation  because 
the  authorization  of  $81  million  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  l)eing  wasted  or  ineffi- 
ciently spent.  I  beheve  we  should  not  only 
have  a  Peace  Corps,  but  we  should  have 
one  that  can  do  Its  job.  Because  this  sup- 
port and  program  money  is  necessai-y  to 
carry  out  that  goal,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  .support  H.R.  12226. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  BRCXJMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
15  years  now  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
ttie  vehicle  tiirough  which  we  have  pro- 
jected to  the  world  much  of  what  is  noble 
and  commendable  in  the  American  ciiar- 
acter.  The  Peace  Corps  and  the  volun- 
teers who  sei  ve  in  it  provide  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  abiding  American  commit- 
ment to  a  better  world  order.  For  many 
people  in  scores  of  nations,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  tlie  embodiment  of  the  American 
leadiness  to  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  others. 

In  supporting  H.R.  12226,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  dy- 
namic, evolving  institution  responsive  to 
the  changing  international  environment. 
The  Peace  Corp.s  ha.s  changed  its  recruit- 
me.'it  and  training  policies  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  most  urgent  requirements 
of  the  host  countries,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  food,  health,  and  basic  edu- 
cation. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  tlie 
Peace  Corps  works;  the  organization  is 


successf oily  fulfilling  its  mandate  to  im- 
port skills  and  technical  assistance  to  less 
developed  countries;  to  promote  cultm-al 
interchange,  and  to  faster  world  peace 
and  friendship.  The  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  replete  with  statements  from  host 
government  officials  testifying  to  the  use- 
fulness of  Peace  Corps  programs  and  the 
dedication  of  individual  volunteers. 

Tlie  legislation  before  us  is  straight- 
foi-ward  and  iias  been  adequately  ex- 
plained by  my  colleagues  on  the  floor. 
The  modest  increase  in  funding  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  is,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
tirely justified.  The  funds  that  have  been 
added  to  the  Executive  request  are  de- 
.signed  to  insure  tiiat  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  who  is  at  the  very  heart  of  this 
program,  is  adequately  trained,  sup- 
ported, and  compensated.  Every  volun- 
teer has  imdertaken  a  significant  com- 
mitment to  his  countiy  and  to  the  serv- 
ice of  others;  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
see  tliat  he  or  she  iias  the  tools  to  do 
the  job. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  general  dis- 
illusionment with  the  affairs  of  the  world 
will  not  spill  over  into  the  Peace  Corps 
program.  The  Peace  Corps  provides  im- 
portant services  to  millions  of  people  in 
over  65  nations  of  the  developing  world. 
It  is  the  avenue  through  which  individual 
Americans  can  express  their  desire  to  be 
of  service.  The  program  sei-ves  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community;  it  merits  our  en- 
thusiastic support. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  which  would  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  work  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  humanitarian 
and  successful  programs,  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  creation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
was  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  en- 
during achievements  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  On  March  1. 
1961.  upon  announcing  the  creation  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  he  said  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Corps  was  "to  help  for- 
eign countries  meet  their  urgent  needs 
for  skilled  manpower."  It  has  certainly 
fulfilled  its  purpose. 

However,  past  budget  cuts,  coupled 
with  inflation,  liave  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  this  program.  Coordination  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  field  is  mini- 
mal; inadequate  staff  support  in  the 
field  is  causing  administrative  problems; 
a  lack  of  good  screening  procedures  is 
being  refiected  in  certain  cases  where  Icos 
than  excellent  candidates  are  being  sent 
overseas;  and.  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, services  to  our  volunteers  in  the 
field— particularly  in  the  area  of  liealth 
care — is  insufficient. 

The  measure  before  us  goes  a  long  way 
in  correcting  tliese  problems  which  have 
placed  the  Peace  Corps  program  in 
jeopardy.  Chairman  Morgan  and  the 
members  of  the  International  Relation? 
Committee  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  defining  tlie  problems  and  work- 
ing out  tills  solution.  And  they  have 
pledged  to  continue  their  endeavors  .so 
that  the  hope  expressed  by  PresifJcnt 
Kennedy  on  that  promising  day,  15 
years  ago:  "to  improve  imderstanding 
among  nation.s"  can  continue  to  be 
fulfilled. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  CSiainnan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  ttme. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  betais  no  fur- 
liier  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wHl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 12226 

Bf  it  enacted  bj^  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtwcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, TtoaX  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peftce  Coips  Act  (22  US.C.  2602 

(b)  I  is  amen<led  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
$••88,468,000,"  and  by  adding  after  "•27,887.- 
000,"  the  phrasa  "for  fiscal  year  1977  not  to 
exceed  Wl.OOO.OOO,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2502(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  autlK>rized 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  for  the  perloa  July  1, 1S76, 
through  September  30.  1976.  and  ascal  year 
1977,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1076,  not  In 
excess  of  $1,000,000,  and  for  fiscal  year  1977 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases 
In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2M4(c) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  exceed"  both  times  it  appears  in 
the  first  sentence  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"less  than". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2505(1))  is  amended  by  strlltlng 
out  'to  exceed"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"le.ss  than". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
.shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1978.  and  shall 
apply  -vitli  resp«ct  to  montlis  oS.  satisfactory 
service  which  b«gin  on  oit  after  such  date. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  prhit- 
ed  In  the  Rbcohb,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AltEMVSCEirr  OFFEKED  BT  MB.  MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mobcan:  Page 
2,  strike  out  lines  6  through  15,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1977  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  »10.100,000  sbaU  be 
available  only  for  payment  of  tSaa  readjust- 
ment  allowances  authorized   by  sections   6 

(c)  and  6(1)  of  such  Act." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
explained  earlier,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment — ^after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams > — in  order  to  remove  a 
technical  violation  of  section  303  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Conti-ol  Act  of  1974. 

After  markup  of  the  bill  H.R.  12226. 
it  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  eection  3  of  tills 
bill  creates  an  entitlement  and  is  there- 
fore in  violation  of  section  303  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  language  at  issue  is  as 
follows: 

Section  6(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  now 
reads  (under  HJl.  12226  as  amended) :  "Vol- 
unteers shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  read- 


justment allowance  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
$125  for  each  montli  of  satisfactory  service 
as  determined  by  tbe  PreBldent:  .  .  ." 

This  is  the  language,  therefore,  that 
constitutes  an  "entitlement"  and  wliich 
would  be  struck  by  this  amendmoit.  The 
sunendment  also  would  earmark  $10,100,- 
000  of  the  Peace  Corps  Appropriation  for 
payment  of  the  readjustment  allowances 
authorized  by  sections  5(c)  and  6(1)  of 

i-Hp  act) 

The  $10,100,000  represents  $6,100,000 
the  Peace  Corps  has  already  programed 
for  this  purpose  plus  the  additional  $4 
million  that  the  agency  has  estimated 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  volunteers 
a  readjustment  allowance  at  the  $125  per 
month  rate. 

Let  me  just  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  amendment  does  not  change  the  ^- 
fect  of  the  amendment  providing  for  a 
readjustment  allowance  increase  which 
was  offered  in  committee  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalkn)  and  wliich 
was  approved  without  opposition.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
ameodent  only  applies  to  fiscal  year  1977. 
It  is  the  committee's  intentiCHi  to  bring 
leglslatian  to  the  floor  after  May  15  next 
year,  which  would  make  the  $125  per 
month  readjustment  allowance  rate  a 
permanent  amendment  to  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
cqpenlng  statement,  the  committee  did 
liave  the  option  of  not  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  until  after  May  15.  Then 
there  would  have  \)eea.  no  problem  .with 
thte  section  of  the  act. 

The  leadership  was,  however,  anxious 
to  proceed  with  this  legislation  on  sched- 
ule and  therefore  this  alternative  lan- 
gUEige  was  worked  out.  I  beUeve  this 
amendment  provides  a  fair  solution  to 
this  technical  problem,  which  takes  into 
account  the  concerns  of  all  interested 
parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHAI£N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supp(»ii  of  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  state,  just 
briefly,  that  this  amendmoit  acc<Hn- 
plishes  two  objectives.  First,  it  oiables 
us  to  conform  to  the  new  budgetary 
process  and.  second,  it  does  preserve  the 
intoit  in  the  amendmoit  which  was 
adopted  in  the  committee,  and  that  is 
to  increase  the  readjustment  allowance 
from  $75  to  $125. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  YouHG  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  havixig  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  HJa.  12226,  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1090,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previou«  <iuestton  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tiiird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SK^eant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  dectronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  274,  nays  75. 
not  voting  83,  as  follows: 


{RoU  No.  119] 

YEAS— 274 

Abdnor 

KUberg 

Kazeu 

Alexander 

Bmery 

Keys 

AUen 

Krlenbom 

Kindness 

Ambro 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Koch 

Anderson.  111. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Kreba 

Annwnrio 

Pary 

Krueger 

Ashley 

FasceU 

lAFaloe 

AuCoin 

Fenwick 

Baldus 

Pindley 

Latta 

BaucuE 

Fish 

I<eggett 

Beard,  R.r. 

Fisher 

Lehman 

Bedell 

Fithian 

l>ent 

Bennett 

Flood 

Levitas 

Bergland 

Florio 

Litton 

Bingham 

Foley 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Blanchard 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Blouln 

Forsythe 

Long,  Md. 

Bonker 

Fountain 

Lundine 

Brademas 

Fraser 

UcClory 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

McCormaek 

Breckinridge 

Frey 

McDade 

Brodhead 

Fuqua 

HcBwen 

Brooks 

Giaimo 

McFall 

Broomfldd 

Gibbons 

UcHugh 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oilman 

McKay 

Brown,  Mich. 

Oinn 

McKinney 

Brown,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Madden 

Broyhill 

Gonzalez 

Buchanan 

Ooodling 

Mahon 

Burgener 

Gradiaon 

Maim 

Burke,  Mass. 

Grassley 

Martin 

Burton,  Jidm 

Green 

Matsunaga 

Burton.  PlilUlp  Oude 

Maz70li 

Carney 

Hagedom 

Metcalfe 

Carr 

Hall 

Meyner 

Cederberg 

Hamilton 

Mezvinsky 

Chappell 

Hammer- 

Mikva 

Chishnlm 

scfamldt 

MUford 

Clausen, 

Hanley 

Miller,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Hannaford 

Mills 

Clay 

Harkin 

Minish 

Cleveland 

Harrington 

Mink 

Cochran 

Harris 

Mitchell.  N.y. 

Cohen 

Hawkins 

Moakley 

Collins,  ni. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Moffett 

Conable 

Heckler,  Mass. 

MoUohan 

Conte 

Hefner 

Mooibead.Pa 

Corman 

Helstoski 

Morgan 

Cornell 

Hicks 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Cotter 

Hightower 

Murtha 

Coughlin 

HUIis 

Natcher 

D' Amours 

Hnltsman 

Neal 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Horton 

Nedzi 

Daniel  son 

Howard 

Nowak 

Davis 

Howe 

Oberstar 

Delaney 

Hubbard 

Oljey 

DcUums 

Hughes 

O-KeUl 

Derrick 

Hyde 

Ottinger 

Derwinski 

Jacobs 

Patten,  N  J. 

Dlggs 

Jefifords 

Patterson, 

Dingell 

Jenrette 

Calif. 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pattison.  K.Y. 

Downei.  N.'^' 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Perkins 

Drinan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pettis 

du  Pont 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pickle 

Early 

Jordan 

Pike 

Edgar 

Kartb 

Press;  er 

Edwards,  CiUif 

Kastenmeier 

Preyer 
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Price 

Scbroeder 

Traxler 

PrltchaM 

Schulze 

Tr«en 

Qule 

BebelltM 

Taongas 

RaUsback 

Belberltnfr 

ITllBUtn 

Ri.ugel 

StMip 

Vaader  Ja«:t 

Re^ula 

Shipley 

Vander  Veen 

Reims 

Shrlver 

Vanlk 

Rhocifcs 

Simon 

Walsh 

Richrnond 

SUk 

Wampler 

Kinaldo 

Smith.  Iowa 

Weaver 

Roe 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Whalen 

Rogers 

Solarz 

WUson.  Bob 

Roticalio 

Spellman 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Roouey 

StLig^ers 

WiLsou,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Stanton. 

Winn 

Roush 

J.  William 

Wlrth 

RoybaJ 

Stark 

Wolff 

Ruppe 

Stokes 

WngUl 

RU88C> 

Stratton 

Wvdlp' 

Ryan 

Studds 

Wylie 

StGernuiui 

Talcott 

Yates 

Santlnl 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Tatron 

Baraaln 

Thompson 

Yountc.  G;t. 

Sclwuer 

Thone 

Z'rfbiocki 

Schneebeli 

Thornton 
NAYS— 75 

Archer 

HBley 

Mvers,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

Hansen 

Nichols 

Bafalls 

H<^bert 

O'Brien 

Bauman 

Holt 

Passman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hun  gate 

Poage 

Brinkley 

Hutchinson 

Rlsenhoover 

Biirke.  FUi. 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Burleson.  Te^ 

Jarman 

Robinson 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rose 

Butler 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rousselot 

Byron 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Runnels 

Carter 

Kelly 

Satterneld 

Clancv 

Kemv> 

SkubitTi 

Clawaon,  Del 

Ketchum 

Slack 

Crane 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Daniel,  Dan 

Llovd,  Teun 

Spence 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lott 

Steed 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

SteKjer.  Arte. 

Downing.  Va. 

McDonald 

Symms 

Duncan.  Tenn 

MUler.  Ohio 

Waggonner 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Montgomer>- 

Wh'tehurst 

English 

Moore 

Whitten 

Eshleman 

Moorhead. 

Wiggins 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Young.  PlB. 

Flynt 

Mottl 

Oaydos 

Myers,  Iiid. 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-83 

Abziij,' 

Esch 

P*';  .ser 

Adams 

Flowers 

Qililleu 

Addabbo 

Ford.  Mi'.h 

Rattdall 

Anderson, 

Guyer 

Rees 

Calif. 

Harsha 

Riegle 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Rodlno 

Andrews, 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rostenkowski 

N.  Dak. 

Heinz 

Sarbanea 

Armstrong 

Henderson 

Shuster 

Aspln 

Hmshaw 

Sikes 

BadUlo 

Holland 

Stanton. 

Barrett 

Hasten 

James  V. 

Bell 

McCloskey 

Steelman 

BevUl 

McCoUister 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Blaggl 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

Blester 

Madtgan 

Stuckey 

Boggs 

Mathls 

Sullivan 

Boland 

Meeds 

Symington 

Boiling 

Mecher 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Bowen 

Michel 

Teasue 

Burke.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Udall 

Collins.  Tex. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Van  Deerlln 

Conlan 

Mosher 

Vigorlto 

Conyers 

Moss 

Waxman 

de  la  Garza 

Murphy.  Ill 

White 

Dent 

Nix 

Young.  A'askn 

Device 

Nolan 

Young,  Tex, 

Duncan  Oreg. 

OHara 

Zeferettl 

Eckhardt 

Pepper 

The   Clerk   announced 

the   following 

pans : 

Mr.  BadiUo  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Harsha 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Andrew.  >  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massacbutetts  with  Mr. 
Holland. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  BevlU. 

Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Guyer. 


Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Shiiater. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr,  Symington  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  McCoUlflter. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUuols  with  Mr.  Eokhardt. 

Mr,  Randall  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Andrew«  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Madlgnu. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Calliorula. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  CoUtus  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr,  Van  Deerlln. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mrs.  SuUlvftti. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indlaaa. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill   (H.R.  12226)   Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GUATEMALA  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 
OF  1976 

,  Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  12046)  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims 
of  the  earthquakes  in  Guatemala,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  » .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
oEfered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Dices) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THB     COMMITTrE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12046,  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices » 
Will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oil- 
man) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  humanitarian 
spirit  of  the  American  people  Is 
unparalleled. 


When  the  earthquakes  killed  68,000  in 
Peru  in  May  1970,  and  nearly  11,000  In 
Nicaragua  in  December  1072,  once  again 
the  American  concern  for  their  fellow 
man  was  demonstrated. 

In  1971  when  news  flashed  around  the 
world  that  millions  of  people  in  Bangla- 
desh suffering  in  a  costly  civil  war  faced 
mass  starvation,  we  responded. 

In  1973  as  pictures  appeared  of  gauxit 
babies  and  dead  animals  in  the  West 
African  Sahel,  victims  of  the  worst 
drought  in  memory,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment shipped  and  airlifted  food  and 
medicines. 

By  1974  hurricanes  and  floods  in  Hon- 
duras provided  another  opportunity  for 
American  assistance. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Chainnan,  to  appeal  to 
American  generosity  and  humanitarian- 
ism  once  more  in  urging  support  for  H.R. 
12046,  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  disaster  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Guatemala. 

At  3:02  a.m.  on  February  4,  an  earth- 
quake struck  Guatemala  bringing  with  It 
widespread  devastation. 

Over  22,000  have  died,  74,000  face  in- 
juries. 

More  than  1  million  people  are  home- 
less. 

Rural  and  major  roads  are  blocked  by 
landslides. 

One  major  three-span  bridge  col- 
lapsed. 

Telephone  and  power  lines  were  dis- 
rupted. 

New  lakes  and  volcanoes  were  created. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  set  aside  funds 
for  disaster  assistance,  the  Congress 
established  a  Disaster  Assistance  Fund 
as  part  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  which 
makes  $25  million  available  in  fiscal  1976 
and  an  equal  amount  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

This  fund  has  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  claims  against  its  resources  for 
this  fiscal  year.  To  date  $20.5  million  has 
been  obligated  for  direct  assistance  to 
countries  in  Europe,  Latin  America, 
South  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Par  East  suf- 
fering from  floods,  huiTlcanes,  droughts, 
and  fires.  Approximately  $7.5  million  of 
this  amount  has  been  used  for  Guate- 
mala. Another  $1.6  million  is  reserved  for 
disaster  preparedness  programs.  The  re- 
maining balance  of  $2.9  million  is  wholly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation needs  in  Guatemala  where 
the  estimated  average  ranges  from  $600 
million  to  over  $1  billion. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  this  bill 
is  to  reimburse  $7.5  million  to  the  dis- 
aster assistance  fund,  thereby  making 
money  available  for  assistance  to  otlier 
areas  hit  by  natural  or  man-made  ca- 
lamities. The  administration  has  re- 
quested that  the  balance  of  the  funds 
under  this  bill  be  used  for — 

Providing  shelter  for  peioons  in  tlie 
areas.  $7.5  million. 

Rebuilding  iiiral  community  services, 
$2.5  million. 

Making  repairs  on  the  major  export- 
import  artery,  the  Caribbean  highway 
linking  Guatemala  City  to  Puerto  Bar- 
rios, $7.5  million. 

In  order  to  rebuild  safer  houses,  the 
committee  passed  an  amendment.  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARz>.  providing  that  seismic  re- 
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slstaot  biiUdiug  matnials  be  used  for 
housing  construcUoa  to  tbe  mudnmin 
exient  passible.  lb  ibe  Imdian  HfgtilanilB 
where  tbe  greatest  damage  occurred.  Oie 
adobe  walls  colTapsed  uDda:  Cbe  Inupa^ 
of  the  Quake  causing  the  beavy  tfle  xobis 
to  fall  and  cruab  unsuspecting  victims. 

Not  only  will  the  Agency  lor  Interna- 
tional Development  supply  Ulster  tin 
roofs  and  p^  suKwrts.  but  in  those 
areas  where  cultural  banters  make  the 
introduction  of  new  housing  material 
difficult,  they  will  encoiu»ge  tbe  use  of 
more  solid  earth  bricks  for  the  house  and 
the  substitution  of  frame  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  roof. 

Recognizing  the  important  work  per- 
formed by  American  private  voluntary 
organizations,  and  as  a  precaution 
against  favoritism  in  the  allocating  of 
aid,  we  have  added  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  providing  that  assistance  made  avail- 
able be  distributed  to  the  maylmum  ex- 
tent practicable  by  UJ5.  volnntaiy  relief 
agencies  and  other  inteznatlonal  relief 
and  develCQunent  organlzattons.  Thus  far 
U.S.  voluntary  organizations  have  raised 
$6  million  for  Guatemala.  The  outpou:r- 
ing  of  aid  from  private  American  citizens 
has  been  particularly  encouraging-  Ihree 
States,  Alabaitaa,  North  Carolina,  and 
Oregon  donated  two  tiospitals  each.  A 
team  of  doctors  from  California  volun- 
teered their  services  and  went  out  with 
the  Army  disaster  survey  teams  to  treat 
persons  in  these  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  special  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  U.S.  country  team,  the  125 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Qaatediala  and 
the  military  disaster  survey  teams  who 
were  mobilized  hours  after  the  qnake  and 
worked  tirelessly  around-tlie-clock  dur- 
ing the  emergency  relief  i^iiase.  The 
American  Ambassador's  home  was  total- 
ly destroyed  during  the  earth(iuidce  and 
for  a  while  he  slept  on  the  floor  in  the 
home  of  his  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission. 

While  the  Americsai  response  has  been 
impressive.  I  must  stress  that  this  is  an 
international  effort.  Over  27  nations  and 
several  regional  and  international  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  U.N.  system 
have,  and  continue  to  commit  resources 
to  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, and  Nicaragua  have  been  especial- 
ly active,  flying  In  food,  field  hospitals, 
doctors  and  other  supplies.  The  United 
Nations  Disaster  Relief  Office,  UNDRO, 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  international  relief  effort  oa. 
February  25. 

Most  importantly  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  have  risen 
from  the  rubble  to  help  thanselves. 

Immediately  after  the  earthquake,  the 
Guatemala  Government  declared  an 
emergency  and  established  a  national 
emergency  committee  to  coordinate  Gov- 
ernment and  foreign  relief  activities.  The 
Government  has  invested  in  a  massive 
effort  to  remove  landslides  and  provide 
food  for  people  in  the  urban  and  rural 
areas.  In  addition,  President  Laugerud 
has  launched  a  program  to  provide 
shelter  for  107,000  rural  and  40,000.  urba.n 
families.  With  calm  and  stoicism  the 
people  of  Guatemala  immediately  started 
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removing  rubble  and  rebuilding  their 
homes.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Gk)venunent  of  Ouatemala  has  contrib- 
uted $26  milUon  to  emergency  programs 
since  February  ^  and  plans  to  provide 
from  its  own  resources,  both  piildic  and 
private,  over  $476  minion  of  tbe  $746 
million  estimated  to  be  needed  for 
reconstruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  world  where 
conflict  and  ill  will  between  nations  stOl 
prevails  in  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
east Asia:  where  the  tension  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  countries  continues 
unabated;  and  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  its  liistoricai  adver- 
sary is  how  being  questioned,  I  urge, 
unanimous  support  for  H.R.  12046  which 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  its  desire  and  ca- 
pability to  respond  effectively  to  assist 
f  eUow  human  beings  in  distress.  Truly 
this  is  the  way  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minrin  of  peoplc  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  for  a 
question? 

Mri  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this  report  and  also  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  seeing  to  it  that  on  page 
5  of  the  committee  report  there  is  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  relief  assistance  for 
Lebanon. 

1  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  gentleman 
to  clarify  two  points  for  us.  No.  1,  what 
assurance  might  there  be  that  the  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Account,  which  we  hope 
will  be  replenished  by  a  positive  vote  on 
this  legislation,  will  in  fact  go  toward 
the  urgent  and  substantial  relief  efforts 
that  ai'e  necessary  for  Lebanon? 

Second,  I  wonder  whether  there  are 
any  other  plans,  either  within  the  com- 
mittee or  within  the  administration,  or 
iMth,  for  a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  medical  supplies  and  other 
humantarian  relief  assistance  for 
Lel)anon. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Uiank 
the  gentleman  for  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  legislative  history  and  to  in- 
dicate just  what  our  intentions  are  here. 

As  I  indicated,  some  $7.5  million  of  this 
$25  million  is  reverting  back  to  the  gen- 
eral disaster  relief  fund  to  replenish  it 
for  moneys  already  spent  for  Guatemala. 
There  is  an  understanding  between  the 
committee  and  the  administration's  rep- 
resentatives, meaning  AID,  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  by  the  President  for 
disaster  assistance  to  Lebanon.  Although 
there  Is  not  at  the  present  time  a  Presi- 
dential request  to  Congress  for  war  dis- 
aster relief  for  Lebanon,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  our  committee  would 
certainly  move  in  that  direction  if  any 
inadequacies  emerge  Indicating  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genti«nan  will  yield  further  just  for  a 
moment,  as  the  gentleman's  own  subcom- 
mittee has  put  it  so  well  here,  there  have 
been  an  estimated  10,000  pe<^le  killed 
and  pr<rt?ably  200,000  people  uprooted  in 
what  is  a  very  tiny  country. 

I  think  the  need  certainly  exists  be- 
yond the  amount  that  is  specified  here 


in  the  bill  that  might  go  to  Lebanese  as- 
sistance |rom  the  disaster  assistance 
account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  gen- 
tleman fa  the  wen  and  other  memtiers 
of  the  committee  to  consider  fiiafc.  Leba- 
non needs  our  help  now.  I  know  that  the 
gAiitif>TTin.n  is  giving  thiit  his  utmost  at- 
tention, and  I  thank  Taixa  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  t>IGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ttiank  the 
gentleman  and  assure  blm  that  I  share 
his  sentiments  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  it  my  undostandlng 
that  ihere  are  bills  before  the  gentle- 
man's committee  that  provide  for  assist- 
ance toLdianon? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Yes  there  is;  there  is  legis- 
lation pending.  The  Guatemala  reUef 
matter  was  a  "by  request"  bill  by  the  ad- 
minlstratkMi.  I  make  that  distinction  for 
the  gentleman. 

Tbe  legislation  that  is  pending  is  not 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  the  gentleman  to  have  his  com-> 
mittee  look  into  the  question  of  aid  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Lebanon.  If  the 
wishes  of  his  committee  as  expressed  in 
the  report  at  this  bill  are  not  carried  out 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  moiey 
which  is  going  to  the  President  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  committee 
that  it  go  to  Lebanon  relief.  I  would  urge 
that  the  genUanan's  committee,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  look  at  the  bBls  that 
are  l)efore  it  so  that  help  might  be  forth- 
coming to  tlie  country  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  , 
that  we  are  mindful  of  his  concern  and 
share  it. 

When  one  looks  over  the  list  of  coun- 
tries that  have  l>een  the  recipients  of 
relief  from  the  general  disaster  fund, 
one  notes  that  it  covo-s  geographically 
and  politically  the  wh<de  spectrum,  so  if 
there  is  some  concern  that  ttiere  might 
be  s(Hne  sensitivity  because  of  any  politi- 
cal dimeisions  in  the  Lebanese  situation. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  not  any  as  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned. 

From  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster relief  fund  over  the  past  few 
years,  there  is  also  an  absence  of  any 
political  considerations  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tlie  gentlonan  for  his  interest  and  his 
comments. 

Ml-.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairraa  , 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcon  CMdahiMua. 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  expressed  in  concern  for  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
anything  that  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee might  be  able  to  do  to  help  alleviate 
that  situation. 

I  agree  with  and  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
measure  to  give  relief  to  Guatemala. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  woidd  like 
to  urge  the  administration  to  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  domestic  problems  we 
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have  in  my  district  in  CHdahoma.  We 
have  foiir  cotintfes  In  that  district  that 
are  still  waiting  for  relief  to  repair  roads 
and  bridges  as  a  result  of  a  flood  that 
occurred  over  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
urge  that  while  we  maintain  this  hu- 
manitarian attitude  toward  coimtrles 
that  experience  disasters  throughout  the 
world — and  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
tliat  attitude — that  we  also  look  at  some 
of  these  domestic  problems.  It  would 
make  it  a  lot  easier  for  me  and  my  con- 
stituents to  be  more  generous. 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIOGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
to  commend  him  for  his  very  construc- 
tive and  thoughtful  work  with  respect 
to  this  legislation. 

He  may  not  know  it,  but  I  think  he 
has  acted  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
Talmud,  the  foundation  of  Jewish  law. 
which  at  one  point  says:  "If  I  am  not  for 
myself,  who  will  be?  But  if  I  am  only  for 
myself,  what  am  I?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  be  proud  of  the  work  he  has  done, 
and  I  .hink  that  this  committee  can  be 
proud  of  what  It  wlU  be  able  to  do  for 
the  people  of  Guatemala  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  very  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  So- 
LARz ) .  and  I  wish  also  to  reciprocate  his 
kind  comments,  not  that  they  were  so- 
licited, but  because  it  is  true  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  made  some 
very  important  contributions  to  our  de- 
liberations. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  particularly  t^i 
commend  him.  and  I  want  to  commend 
also  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Hechler). 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
visited  Ouatemsda  during  the  aftermath 
of  this  disaster  and  labored  in  the  Indian 
Highlands  to  relieve  the  suffering,  and 
upon  his  return  was  of  great  assistance 
to  us  in  our  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  gentleman  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  and  before  the  committee 
on  rules.  He  told  us  of  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable destruction  that  occurred  and 
reported  to  us  on  the  immediate  mobili- 
zation of  American  and  international  re- 
lief agencies  to  assist.  Also,  there  are 
many  other  matters  concerning  this  situ- 
ation which  gained  credibility  because  of 
the  observations  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  ha.s  ir.fde  and  *^Kplained 
to  us. 

The  gentleman  from  We.^t  Virgmia 
I  Mr.  Hecrler)  will  offer  an  amendment 
after  we  complete  debate  which  would 
say  that  no  more  than  $4  million  of  the 
amount  shall  be  available  for  repairs  to 
the  Caribbean  highway  in  Guatemala. 
The  subcommittee  and  the  lull  commit- 
tee are  prepared  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment and  it  has  been  eleo'Td  with  the 
administration. 


Based  upon  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  urge  the  support  by  the 
Members  of  H.R.  12046,  as  we  expect  it 
to  be  amended. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  that  is  now  before  the  House. 
H.R.  12046.  the  Guatemala  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of   1976. 

I  too  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dices)  for  so  expeditiously  bringing  this 
matter  before  this  body  at  such  an  early 
date  following  this  disaster  in  Guate- 
mala. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  earthquake  that 
struck  Guatemala  on  February  4.  1976, 
has  resulted  in  widespread  devastation 
and  human  misery  to  over  1  million 
Guatemalans.  In  a  nation  of  over  5.9  mil- 
lion people,  this  disaster  has  left  more 
than  1.066.000  homeless,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  death  of  more  than  22,000  and  the 
injury  of  nearly  75,000  others. 

This  disaster  has  had  its  severest  im- 
pact on  the  rural  poor.  Due  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses  and  the  remote- 
ness of  their  villages,  it  is  these  Guate- 
malans who  have  suffered  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  death  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  earthquake.  Of  the  nearly  250,000 
homes  that  were  destroyed,  approxi- 
mately 150.000  of  these  were  in  the  rural 
areas.  In  addition,  more  than  20.000  of 
the  22.000  deaths  occurred  outside  the 
Guatemala  City  area. 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake extends  far  beyond  its  initial  im- 
pact on  the  local  housing.  Many  commu- 
nity facilities,  such  as  health  clinics, 
schools,  water  and  power  systems  and 
farm  markets  were  destroyed.  Much  of 
the  progress  that  had  been  achieved  in 
recent  yeai-s  in  these  areas  ha.*  been  lost. 
In  addition,  landslides  have  blocked  the 
major  transportation  arteries,  created 
natural  dams  resulting  in  the  possibility 
of  future  flooding,  and  in  at  least  one 
case  have  buried  an  entire  village. 

Li  response  to  allegations  that  the 
Guatemalan  Government's  relief  effort 
has  been  politically  motivated,  favoring 
the  rural  areas,  the  Director  of  Central 
American  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State  testified  before  our  subcommittee 
thr.t-  - 

Thf>rf  has  itrlaliilv  been  lo  evideul  bias 
to  vi^  in  terms  of  vviurp  the  (Quntemala) 
Oovf !  iinieiit  hiis  concentrated  or  where  It 
ha     cU.'trlbntecl   Its   .activities 

III  addition,  Mr.  Klcine,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Latin  American 
Bureau  of  AID  stated  at  the  same  hear- 
ing tliat  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment "to  follow  up  very  vigorously  on 
any  reports  that  Involve  the  diversion, 
misuse,  abuse,  of  any  of  our  equipment. 
We  have  auditors  on  the  scene,  the  GAO 
has  people  on  the  .scene."  Reflecting  on 
hi^  experience  over  the  last  4  to  5 
years  of  working  with  large  disasters,  he 
noted  that  in  this  disaster,  reports  of 
this  kind  have  been  remarkably  few. 
Overall,  the  reactions  to  the  entire  relief 
effort  has  been  one  of  prai.se  and  non- 
partl.'tat'Lship 


Beyor.d  the  relief  efforts  that  have  been 
so  successful  in  handling  the  transltloxial 
period  immediately  after  the  major 
quake,  the  next  effort  must  be  directed  in 
terms  of  avoiding  the  hardships  of  the 
approaching  rainy  season.  This  crucial 
period,  between  now  and  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season  in  April,  must  be  used 
to  clear  the  destruction  and  rubble  and 
to  construct  the  needed  shelter  necessary 
to  protect  the  people  from  future  dis- 
asters. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  Is  prepared  to 
meet  these  challenges  in  four  separate 
ways.  Of  the  $25  million  to  be  authorized 
by  the  legislation,  $7.5  million  is  desig- 
nated for  reconstruction  of  housing  and 
community  facilities.  An  additional  $7.5 
million  will  be  used  for  repairs  to  the 
major  highway  and  key  farm  to  market 
roads;  $2.5  million  is  needed  to  remove 
the  landslides  and  natiiral  dams  that 
threaten  further  disasters.  Finally,  the 
remaining  $7.5  million  will  reimburse  the 
disaster  relief  account  for  funds  spent  in 
the  initial  phases  of  the  Guatemala  re- 
lief effort. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
these  funds  will  enable  the  continuation 
of  our  current  relief  efforts  and  will  ena- 
ble the  Guatemalan  people  to  withstand 
the  fast  approaching  rainy  season. 
Through  their  own  initiatives,  the  peo- 
ple of  Guatemala  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  help  themselves. 
They  deserve  our  continued  support. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  iii 
tupport  of  H.R.  12046  a  bill  to  provide 
emergency  relief  and  rehabilitation  as- 
sLstimce  to  the  people  of  Guatemala  In 
the  aftermatli  of  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake and  tremors  which  have  afflicted 
their  country.  As  the  cosponsor  of  similar 
legi.slation.  I  am  pleased  that  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  has 
acted  so  expeditiously  on  this  measure. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures, 
this  tragedy  has  claimed  over  22,000  lives, 
injiu-ed  74.000.  and  left  1  million  home- 
less. By  far  the  most  devastating  impact 
of  tJie  earthquake  was  on  the  housing  of 
the  poor.  Unlike  the  Nicaraguan  earth- 
quake of  1972,  which  primarily  was  con- 
flnetl  to  the  urban  capital  of  Managua, 
the  Guatemalan  earthquake  essentially 
is  a  rural  disaster.  However,  the  great 
majority  of  Guatemala's  population  re- 
sides in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  in 
adobe  houses.  Over  150.000  of  these 
.structures  were  estimated  by  the  govern- 
menl  of  Guatemala  to  have  collapsed. 
Since  the  initial  quake  occurred  in  the 
earlv  morning  hours,  thoiusands  asleep  in 
their  adobe  homes  were  crushed  when 
the  hoavy  tile  roofs  fell  hi. 

Within  hours  after  the  first  earth- 
quake on  February  4.  the  U.S.  country 
team  in  Guatemala  and  AID'S  Foreign 
Di^as!.er  Center  began  continuous  relief 
operati'.»ns.  U.S.  equipment,  supplies,  and 
person ne!  were  .i^ent  in  quickly,  includ- 
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Ing  a  UJS.  military  disaster  assistance 
survey  team,  DAST,  from  Panama;  a 
fully  equipped  and  staffed  iOO-bed  mili- 
tary field  hoepttal;  an  engineering  sur- 
vey team  to  assess  road,  bridge,  and  rail 
damage;  18  helicopters;  di^t  two-man 
medlcal/communlcatlons  teams;  physi- 
cians; and  pharmacists.  In  addition,  24 
other  countries,  several  IntematiDnal  or- 
ganizations, and  various  voluntary 
agencies  have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  the  relief  effort. 

Following  an  on-the-scene  report  from 
Daniel  C.  Parker,  Administrator  of  AID 
and  Special  Coordinator  for  Interna- 
tional Disaster  Relief  Assistance,  the 
President  requested  $2S  million  for  emer- 
gency assistance  to  Guatemala.  The 
Guatemala  Disaster  Relief  Act  repre- 
sents the  reqxmse  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee  to  that  request.  The 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  earthquake  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation  activities  in  Ouatemala. 
including  reimbursement  for  obliga- 
tions already  incurred  for  this  purpose. 

First,  $7.5  million  is  to  be  used  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  housing  and  commimitgr 
facilities.  This  funding  is  Intoided  to 
restore  vital  ctsnmimity  services  and  to 
obtain  materials  and  tools  for  the  con- 
struction of  up  to  100.000  rural  and 
small  community  homes.  In  this  regard. 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  housing  construction  assistance  is  to 
be  used,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
for  housing  which  is  constructed  of 
seismic-resistant  materials  or  which  will 
otherwise  minimize  the  danger  of  injury 
to  occupants  during  futm%  earthquakes. 

Second,  $7.5  million  will  t«  used  for 
temporarily  restoring  Guatemala's  main 
highway  and  for  reopening  several  farm- 
to-market  roads  in  the  Indian  highland. 
The  Ouatemala  City-Puerto  Barrios 
Highway,  the  primary  link  from  the 
capital  to  the  Caribbean  coast,  was  cut 
by  numerous  landslides.  Nearly  100,000 
small  farmers  depend  upon  this  highway 
to  transport  their  produce  to  Ouatemala 
City. 

Third,  $7.5  million  is  designated  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  disaster  as- 
sistance account  for  funds  spent  in  the 
initial  emergency  relief. 

Fourth.  $2.5  million  is  to  be  made 
available  to  solve  problems  resulting 
from  landslides  and  other  topographical 
changes  caused  by  the  earthquake. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of 
Guatemala  have  resf>onded  courageously 
in  the  wake  of  the  disaster.  The  chal- 
lenges of  coordinating  the  relief  assist- 
ance and  attempting  to  make  order  out 
of  nature's  chaos  have  been  faced  with 
a  spirit  of  determination  and  confidence. 
Their  efforts  clearly  merit  the  support 
provided  by  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  HJl.  12046,  an  expression  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  United  States  with  the 
plight  of  the  Guatemalan  people. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
da.v  to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
12046  which  authorizes  $25  million  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  to 
victims  of  the  disastrous  earthquake  in 
Guatemala, 

As  we  all  krio^',  the  earthquake  which 
occurred  on  Feibruary  4,  was  devastating. 


It  claimed  over  20.000  lives  and  left  many 
more  Injured,  llie  best  estMiates  Indi- 
cate that  at  least  1  million  people  have 
been  l^t  homdess.  The  UJS.  Government 
reacted  swiftly  and  well  to  the  Initial 
request  of  the  President  of  Ouatemala 
for  our  help. 

Tbe  medical  supplies,  portable  hospi- 
tals, goierators,  water  pumps  and  tanks. 
fanUIy  size  tents,  helicopters,  and  large 
numbers  of  health.  disast.T,  and  engi- 
neering personnel  sent  were  in  response 
to  the  most  immediate  needs  of  those 
suffering.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  prcHnpt 
and  abimdant  manner  in  which  our 
Government  responded  to  Guatemala's 
emergency  and  I  imderstand  that  some 
$7.5  million  of  the  funds  which  HJl. 
12046  would  authorize  represents  pro- 
visimi  for  reimbursement  of  funds  al- 
ready expended. 

"Hiis  aid.  coupled  with  an  outpouring 
of  private  donations  of  fantastic  amoimts 
of  food,  medical  supplies,  clothing,  and 
blankets  was  another  example  of  our 
unique  American  voluntarism  shown  so 
readily  in  times  of  distress.  The  amoimt 
of  private  contributions  throughout  the 
country  was  heartwarming  and  certainly 
gives  evidence  of  widespread  support  for 
the  policy  of  assistance  pursued  by  our 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  magnificent  gener- 
osity shown  by  Loulsianlans.  In  the  first 
few  days,  at  least  400,000  poimds  of  non- 
perishable  food  was  gathered  in  New  Or- 
leans and  stored  in  warehouse  space  do- 
nated for  the  purpose;  $40,000  of  moneys 
collected  locally  financed  the  chartering 
of  planes  to  insure  that  these  much 
needed  contributions  would  reach  their 
destination.  In  the  ensuing  days  and 
weeks,  many  more  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poimds  of  food  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  contributed  in  an  expression  of 
ongoing  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
neighbors.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  eventually  coordinated 
t^eir  shipments  through  New  Orleans 
and  I  like  to  think  that  this  repres^its  a 
recognition  of  the  particularly  abundant 
generosity  of  Louisianians  and  the  excel- 
lent direction  given  to  the  collection, 
cataloging,  war^ousing,  and  shipment 
of  goods  by  the  local  committee  headed 
by  Lt.  Gov.  James  Fitzmorris. 

Now  that  many  of  tlie  immediate  needs 
have  been  met,  it  is  time  to  focus  on  the 
devastated  country's  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate and  rebuild  housing  and  community 
facilities,  to  rebuild  highways  and  the 
railroad,  and  to  remove  landsUdes  and 
make  repairs  to  the  port.  The  President 
of  Ouatemala  has  Indicated  a  desire  to 
make  extensive  use  of  local  resources  and 
labor  smd  President  Ford  has  asked  us  to 
authorize  $25  million  to  aid  Guatemala 
In  Its  repairs  and  rebuilding.  I  am  sure 
we  all  want  to  give  this  further  indica- 
tion of  our  wonderful  American  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  generosity,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  12046. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  Guatemala  Rehef  Act  cries  out  for 
prompt,  favorable  action  i-ather  than 
extended  oratoiT.  The  provisions  of  the 
lefdslation  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster It  Is  intended  to  relieve  are  appar- 
ent. There  can  be  no  question  about  the 


need  tot'ot  &e  t^ipropriateness  of  this 
resolution.        - 

In  rising  to  saiH^ort  Hit.  12046 1  again 
extend  my  hearfefdt  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  Guatemala  on  the  catastrophe 
that  has  befallen  th^  nation.  I  com- 
mend the  administration  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  ReJattons  for 
the  prompt  submission  and  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution.  The  sum  of  $25 
million,  of  course,  will  iK>t  begm  to  re- 
pair the  devastation  In  Guatemala.  No 
amount  of  money  could  relieve  the  suf- 
fering and  the  tragedy  of  the  bereaved. 
But  the  United  States,  through  its  rapid, 
effective,  and  generous  resixmse  to  this 
calamity,  is  demonstrating  a  profound 
hiunanitarlan  concern  for  a  sister  re- 
puUic  in  this  hemisphere.  We  have  an 
opportunity  today  to  reinforce  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  consistent  traits  of 
the  American  character:  a  willingness 
to  rally  our  resources  to  support  a  friend 
in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Guatemala  has  suf- 
fered a  tragedy  of  immiaiwi  proportions. 
The  tragedy  will  be  compounded  if  the 
rehabilitation  effort  does  not  get  under- 
way before  the  rainy  season  begins  this 
spring.  I  join  my  ccdleagues  in  lu-ging 
support  for  HJl.  12046,  and  I  wish  the 
Government  of  Ouatemala  every  success 
In  their  efforts  to  rebuild  their  country. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  12046.  which  would  authorize  $25 
million  for  fiscal  1976  to  im)vlde  assist- 
ance for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  victims  of  the  earthquake  which  re- 
cently struck  Guatemala.  This  disaster 
was  the  worst  in  ^at  country  in  more 
than  two  centuries;  22.000  persons  were 
killed.  74,000  injured  and  1  miUion  left 
homeless.  Property  damage  was  esti- 
mated upward  of  $600  million. 

While  the  United  States  played  a  lead- 
ing role  In  providing  iimnedlate  and  ef- 
fective assistance  to  the  victims,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  especially  urgent 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  homtiess  and 
reopen  major  transportation  arteries  be- 
fore the  onset  of  the  rainc?  season  in 
Guatemala  which  begins  In  May. 

The  $25  million  which  was  requested 
by  the  President  will  provide  $7.5  million 
for  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $7.5  million  for  repairs 
to  the  major  Guatemala  City-Puerto 
Barrios  highway.  $2.5  million  for  removal 
of  landslides:  and  $7.5  million  for  reim- 
biursement  of  funds  already  spent  for 
Guatemala  disaster  rehef. 

I  have  had  a  special  place  in  my  heart 
for  Guatemala,  along  with  the  many 
people  of  the  United  States  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  this  beau- 
tiful and  hospitable  country.  Over  the 
years,  the  people  of  Ouatemala  have 
made  encouraging  progress  in  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  spheres.  In 
that  effort,  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated its  own  good  will  time  and  again 
to  a  strong  people. 

The  stories  coming  out  of  Ouatemala 
indicate  that  the  government  of  General 
Laugerud  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  in 
the  face  of  heavy  odds  and  i^iyslcal  ob- 
stacles ;  likewise,  the  people  of  Ouatemala 
are  demonstrating  their  tradltl(»al  cour- 
age and  determination  to  surmoimt  suf- 
fering and  physical  deprivations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
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sary  in  order  to  provide  the  relief  and 
assistance  needed  now  by  our  friends  in 
Guatemala.  I  hope  my  colleacues  will 
join  In  enttanslaatic  sapport  of  thte 
proposaL 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us,  HJl.  120M.  the  Guatemalan 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1976. 

The  effects  of  the  earthquake  and  its 
major  aftershocks  on  the  country  of 
Guatemala  have  been  catastrophic.  The 
focal  point  of  the  major  quake  was 
located  in  a  sparsely  populated  area  of 
about  150  kilometers  in  length  and  50 
kilometers  in  width.  In  this  area,  be- 
tween 80  and  90  percent  of  the  people 
were  left  homeless  with  more  than  22,000 
dead  and  75.000  injured.  In  some  areas, 
entire  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed. 
Normally,  when  a  nation  suffers  a 
disaster  of  that  magnitude,  the  economic 
and  social  trauma  is  overwhelming.  For- 
tunately, the  Guatemalans  are  a  brave 
people,  determined  to  reconstruct  their 
country,  "nie  Guatemalan  Government 
has  taken  the  lead  In  recognizing  that 
it  must  bear  the  major  portion  of  the 
burden  for  Uie  rehabilitation  of  its  na- 
tion and  that  its  self-help  measures  will 
ultimately  determine  the  amount  of  ex- 
ternal support  It  will  receive. 

The  major  thrust  of  our  efforts  has 
been  directed  to  help  those  most  affected 
by  this  tragedy,  the  rural  poor.  In  seek- 
ing to  provide  immediate  relief  and  clear 
away  the  destruction,  we  find  that  these 
people  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 
The  main  portion  of  our  assistance  Is 
focused  upon  the  urgent  delivery  of 
needed  bidlding  materials  and  simple 
handtools  to  enable  the  people  to  re- 
construct their  homes.  This  idea  is  in- 
corporated in  this  legislation  by  provid- 
ing the  funds  for  building  materials  to 
enable  some  100,000  rural  families  to 
rebuild. 

Due  to  this  sense  of  responsibility  on 
behalf  of  the  Guatemalan  people  and  as 
a  result  of  the  close  cooperation  of  their 
government  and  our  disaster  rdlef 
teams,  the  American  relief  effort  has 
been  an  Impressive  success  in  its  swift- 
ness and  efficiency  without  being  tied  in 
any  way  to  political  considerations. 

Traditionally,  our  two  nations  have 
shared  close  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal Interests.  In  the  international  arena, 
Guatemala  has  supported  many  of  the 
same  views  and  efforts  as  this  country. 
In  the  face  of  this  crisis,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Guatemala  have 
responded  well.  They  deserve  our  con- 
tinued help  and  support  during  their 
hour  of  need. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of 
the  role  that  we  have  played  in  assisting 
the  Guatemalan  people  in  the  traumatic 
aftermath  of  this  tragedy.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  humanitarian  history  of  our  coun- 
tr>'.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  American  people  to  continue 
to  help  the  Guatemalans  to  help  them- 
selves. 

As  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  Identical  to  H.R. 
12046, 1  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


HJl.  13046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  *nd  Uou»e  o/ 
Representative*  of  the  Vnit«&  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  atsem1)ted.  Tbat  tbls 
Act  may  be  cited  tm  the  "Ouatemala  Disaster 
ReUef  Actof  IBTC". 

Sec.  a.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  be  may  determine,  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  people  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  recent  earthquakes  In  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala.  Such  assistance  may 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
and  general  authorities  applicable  to  or 
available  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  section  491.  relating  to  international 
disaster  assistance,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

Sec  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976.  which  amount  is  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Obligations  Incur- 
red prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  against 
other  appropriations  or  accounts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Ouatemaia  may  be 
charged  to  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

Sec  4.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  ther«after,  the 
President  shall  transmit  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  th*  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  programing  and  obligations  of  fxmds 
i.uicler  this  Act. 

COMMITTEE  AME.NOUEMT 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  commltte  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  after 
line  18.  add  the  following: 

'  Ssc.  5.  In  order  to  limit  the  extent  of 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  destruction  In  future 
earthquakes,  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  which  is  xised  for  the  construction  of 
housing  In  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  poaslble,  be  uaed  for 
housing  which  Is  constructed  of  seismic  re- 
sistant materials  or  which  wlU  otherwise 
minimize  the  danger  of  Injury  to  occupants 
during  future  earthquakes:  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  encourage  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala  to  promote  the 
use  of  such  materials. 

"Sec  6.  Assistance  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  distributed  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  through  United 
States  voluntary  relief  agencies  and  other 
international  relief  and  development  orga- 
iilzations  ■' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committe  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMtSnVFNT  OFFKREO   BT    MR     HF.CUIER  OF  WEST 

vnciNiA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechlix  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  a,  Une  7,  strike  the 
period  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  foUow- 
Ing:  'except  that  not  more  than  M.000,000  of 
this  amount  shaU  be  available  for  repairs  to 
the  Puerto  Barrios  Highway  In  Guatemala." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  currently  engaged  in 
another  activity  which  I  will  not  men- 
tion to  my  colleagues.  But  suCBce  it  to  say, 
nobody  in  Guatemala  can  vote  in  the 
West  Virginia  primary.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  this  is  a  piece  of  legislation  wliich 
deserves  strong  support  from  both  sides 


of  the  aisle.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  ,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoiic  (Mr.  Qtluan).  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solabz)  and 
others  who  have  worked  so  hard  on 
bringing  this  legislation  to  fruition. 

Very  shortly  after  the  earthquake 
struck  on  February  4,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  Sam  Wilmoth,  whose  wife  was  bom 
in  Guatemala,  and  who  expressed  great 
concern  about  her  relatives  in  Guatemela 
City.  I  paid  our  way  on  a  commercial 
flight  to  Guatemala  during  the  period  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Washington's  Birthday 
recess.  I  did  have  an  opportunity,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  so  generously 
observed,  to  work  for  several  days  in  the 
small  Indian  Village  of  Santa  Maria 
Cauqu^,  in  the  highlands  some  25-30 
kilometers  from  Guatemala  City,  This 
village  had  a  population  of  1,600  people 
and  78  people  were  killed,  and  there  was 
almost  1 00-percent  destruction  of  the 
homes  In  that  area.  I  worked  with  the 
local  people,  clearing  rubble,  bringing  in 
sacks  of  food  and  grain,  distributing 
blankets  and  assisting  in  numerous  other 
ways  during  that  tragic  period. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  witli  the  work  of  American 
volunteer  organizations  like  CARE  and 
the  American  officials  from  Ambassador 
Meloy  down  were  all  very  effective  in 
that  area.  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
Director  of  CARE,  Mr.  William  Salas  and 
also  the  Director  of  CARE  Honduras — 
Mr.  Jerry  Lewis,  and  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  CARE  Honduras— ^Mr.  Charles 
Kises. 

The  question  of  the  highway  from 
Guatemala  City  to  Puerto  Barrios  Is  a 
very  important  one,  because  this  highway 
certainly  Is  the  lifeline  of  Guatemala. 
It  is  the  lifeline  for  the  export-import 
trade  and  affords  the  opportunity  for  the 
coffee,  bananas,  cotton,  and  sugar  and 
other  products  that  are  produced  in 
Guatemala  to  move  into  the  export-Im- 
port trade. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  disaster 
in  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va..  in  1972  saw 
much  effort  concentrated  on  a  new  high- 
way before  the  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
build the  housing  and  rebuild  the  water 
and  sewer  gystems  and  take  the  other 
measures  to  help  people.  Should  a  large 
proportion  of  American  aid  go  into  a 
highway  rather  than  helping  people  di- 
rectly? The  West  Virginia  Turnpike, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  hlghwajrs  in 
the  Nation,  amiually  kills  and  injures 
many  drivers  from  all  over  the  Nation. 
The  turnpike  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  interstate  system.  How  can  we  justify 
spending  funds  for  a  highway  in  Guate- 
mala when  there  is  serious  need  for  Fed- 
eral funding  to  bring  this  2-lane  turn- 
pike up  to  interstate  standards? 

My  amendment  would  cut  by  $3.5  mil- 
lion the  amoimt  for  the  highway.  The 
amendment  Would  not  reduce  the  total 
authorization  of  $25  million,  and  It  would 
allow  utilization  of  the  balance  of  the 
fimd  on  the  other  necessary  iDeople- 
oriented  relief  and  rehabilitation  in 
Guatemala,  which  Is  after  all  the  main 
design  of  this  legislation. 
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I  attach  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette  on  my 
experiences  in  Guatemala,  and  also  the 
testimony  which  I  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee  on  International  Resources, 
Food  and  Energy  on  February  18: 
|Fio:\i  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mall,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Feb.  23,  10781 

NlFDS   OF  THE   PEOPLE   SHOTTTJ}  BE  NO.   1    GOAI. 

(Rep.  Ken  Hkchler,  D-W.  Va.,  spent  three 
days  earlier  this  month  on  a  work  detaU  in 
•he  small  Indian  vlUage  of  8ant«  Maria 
Coiiqiie,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Feb.  4 
c.irthquake  In  Guatemala.) 

The  powder-thin  dust  swirled  In  the  wind. 
As  the  sun  rose  over  the  Jagged  mountain 
peaks,  the  40-degree  cold  was  slightly  soft- 
ened. 

Amid  the  rubble  and  ruins  off  her  adobe 
home,  an  Indian  woman  dressed  In  red  and 
gold  was  making  tortUlas,  thoee  delicious 
corn  cakes  topped  with  meat.  "ITie  pat-pat- 
pat  of  the  tortilla-makers  could  be  heard 
from  adjoining  heaps  of  rubble  which  were 
once  homes. 

Her  wide,  dark  eyes  looked  up  at  a  visitor 
as  she  continued  the  shaping  of  the  thin, 
round  tortilla  which  occupies  half  the  life  of 
every  Indian  woman.  Suddenly,  her  eyes 
darted  to  her  chUdren,  and  across  the  ruins 
as  If  to  recall  a  husband  whose  lifeless  body 
lay  In  the  rubble  a  few  days  earUer.  Her 
stoicism  broke  down,  as  her  body  shook  with 
sobs. 

All  over  Guatemala  today  the  wounds  are 
as  deep  as  the  gashes  In  the  land  which  the 
Feb.  4  earthquake  opened  up.  Statistics  are  a 
cold  measure  of  the  disaster  which  ripped 
capriciously  across  this  land  of  eternal  spring, 
the  southern-most  of  the  Central  American 
bounties.  23,000  dead  and  one  million  home- 
less out  of  a  population  of  5.8  million  is 
comparable  to  3.8  million  decul  and  38  mil- 
lion homeless  in  the  United  States. 

In  downtown  Guatemala  City,  most  of  the 
wealthy  homes  and  t^ll  bulldlnga  siirvlved. 
The  makeshift  shacks  of  the  urban  poor  dis- 
integrated. But  It  was  In  the  rural  areas 
\\'here  the  full  force  of  the  quake  took  Its 
toll.  When  the  adobe  walls  collapsed,  heavy 
red  clay  tile  roofs  fell  In  on  sleeping  victims, 
their  load  pulled  down  quicker  by  the  little 
cache  of  com  and  other  food  htmglng  from 
the  top  of  the  huts. 

President  Laugerud  is  army-trained,  hav- 
ing served  at  the  command  and  general  staff 
college  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  and 
his  army  responded  quickly,  in  military  style. 
He  was  worried  about  secvulty  of  the  capital 
city,  the  largest  city  in  Central  America,  and 
for  the  first  few  days  the  army  trxx>ps  con- 
centrated on  prevention  of  looting  and  they 
distributed  Guatemalan  foodstocks.  Fearing 
that  many  refugees  might  pour  Into  the 
capital,  the  authorities  secured  the  capital 
and  did  not  venture  out  Into  the  country- 
side until  a  few  days  later. 

The  American  reaction  was  swift,  thorough 
and  resected  great  credit  on  the  private  re- 
I'.ef  agencies  moving  In  to  assist  earthquake 
victims.  Assistance  poured  In  from  25  nations 
and  many  private  and  Internal  org^anlzatlons. 
Two  notable  Instances  of  waste  occurred.  The 
.Americans  flew  In  at  great  expense  the  47th 
Field  Hospital  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  complete 
u'ith  very  expensive  equipment  and  a  staff 
of  200.  The  hospital  set  up  near  Chlmalte- 
naugo  In  the  heart  of  the  disaster  area.  When 
I  visited  the  hospital,  It  was  bristling  with 
i-.rmed  guards,  had  a  terrlfylngly  bureaucrat- 
ic' atmosphere,  and  had  only  three  patients 
for  100  beds!  The  Indians  preferred  to  go  to 
!c-~s  sanitary  local  hospitals  where  friendly 
doctors  talked  their  language,  allowed  fami- 
lies to  sleep  and  cook  meals  with  the  pa- 
:  ients,  and  where  shots  and  drugs  weren't  al- 
vMiys  being  administered  (the  rumor  in  some 
areas  clrcvilated  that  the  Americans  were 
Kivlng  shots  to  sterilize  the  Indians!)   The 


decision  to  phase  out  the  hospital  was  made 
on  Feb.  16. 

Another  big  waste  was  the  food  distribu- 
tion method  used  by  the  Guatemalan  army. 
CARE  used  a  "food  for  work"  system  in  rural 
areas,  giving  out  food  in  reward  if  the  citi- 
zens would  band  together  and  help  clean  up 
the  rubble.  The  army  ran  up  big  trucks  and 
long  lines  would  immediately  f(M-m,  result- 
ing in  several  members  of  a  family  drawing 
rations  beyond  their  needs. 

The  earthquake  cut  the  main  Atlantic 
road  fr<Mn  Guatemala  City  to  the  Caribbean. 
Guatemala's  lifeline  for  exports  of  coffee, 
cotton,  bananas  and  sugar.  A  three-span 
bridge  was  destroyed,  and  landslides  made 
passage  very  difficult.  President  Laugerud 
appealed  to  the  U.S.  government  for  assist- 
ance in  repairing  and  rebviildlng  the  road 
and  destroyed  bridges,  especially  asking  for 
U.S.  eng^eer  assistance.  Every  American  offl- 
clal  etreesed  the  need  for  this  road.  U.S.  AID 
Administrator  Daniel  Parker,  of  Parker  Pen 
fame,  asked  Congress  for  $25  million,  includ- 
ing $7.5  million  for  repairing  the  Atlantic 
road. 

I  am  certain  that  this  road  must  be  re- 
built. But  the  greatest  economic  value  will 
be  to  the  government  in  power  and  the 
wealthy  exporters  and  importers.  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  the  analogy  with  Buffalo 
Creek,  where  the  first  priority  was  building 
the  highway  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal 
trucks,  while  the  people  waited  and  waited 
foe  water,  housing,  land  and  the  chance  to 
retiirn  to  the  area  where  they  had  once  lived. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  forces  for  rebuilding  the 
Atlantic  highway  are  so  strong  as  not  to  be 
denied.  Many  West  Virginia  communities 
would  welcome  the  expenditure  of  these 
American  tax  funds  for  their  own  roads.  Fur- 
thermore, the  tc^  priority  mvist  be  placed  on 
people  and  meeting  human  needs  for  tiotis- 
Ing,  both  to  protect  against  the  40-degree 
nights  in  the  Highlands,  and  also  to  buUd 
temporary  shelter  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
rainy  season  In  April. 

I<and  retaeta  is  another  issue  which  the 
American  government  gingerly  avoids.  The 
Indians  who  comprise  45  per  cent  of  the 
population  have  little  representation  in  the 
high  Guatemalan  government  councils,  live 
mainly  in  isolated  villages  and  rural  areas, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  poverty  scale,  and 
barely  subsist  on  the  corn  and  beans  they 
grow.  Although  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was 
once  the  largest  landholder  in  Guatemala, 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  land  distri- 
bution. Still,  when  2  per  cent  of  the  wealthy 
families  owns  65  per  cent  of  the  land,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement.  If  the  United 
States  is  going  to  extend  massive  help  In  the 
rebuilding  of  Guatemala,  certainly  our  gov- 
ernment should  nudge  the  Guatemalan 
government  in  the  direction  of  land  reform 
and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poverty-stricken  people. 

When  the  British  stormed  up  the  steps  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  and  burned  that 
ramshackle  edifice  during  the  Wsir  of  1812. 
it  was  the  first  great  urban  renewal  project 
because  it  paved  the  way  for  the  magnifi- 
cent building  we  have  today.  In  Guatemala, 
the  almost  total  destruction  also  may  pave 
the  way  for  rebuilding  a  nation  on  sounder 
foundations  of  human  Justice,  where  the 
needs  of  the  people  will  come  ahead  of  the 
huge  profits  of  a  small  group  of  entrepre- 
neurs. 

STATEMEKT  of  HON^KeN  HECHLER.  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  Congress  From  the  State  of 
West  Virginia 

Mr.  Hechler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  very  brief  and  include  rather  than  an 
analysis  certain  conclusions.  Your  remarks 
are  absolutely  on  target,  the  poor  have  suf- 
fered the  most.  This  is  the  point  that  Mr. 
Parker  underlined  in  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  spent  2V^  to  3  days  primarily  in  the 
area  that  you  mentioned  in  your  statement. 


the  Indian  highlands  of  the  Cblmaltenaugo 
area.  The  destruction  there,  of  course,  is  al- 
most unbelievable,  and  the  response  of 
American  agencies  is  very  heartening.  There 
is  a  very  crucial  period  between  now  and  the 
ist  of  April  when  the  rainy  season  starts  that 
many  of  these  people  in  the  highlands,  In- 
dian communities,  where  the  temperature 
goes  down  to  36  or  40*  at  night,  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  shelter.  They  are  also  in 
need  of  some  of  the  basic  tools  to  clear  up 
the  rubble,  to  construct  the  kind  of  shelter 
necessary  to  protect  them  both  against  the 
present  cold  and  the  future  rains  and  also 
to  get  their  crops  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Parker  has  very  accurately  covered 
through  his  analysis  the  details  of  the  disas- 
ter, in  his  report  to  the  President,  which  I 
have  read.  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
observations,  however,  that  In  some  respects 
differ  and  In  some  respects  sapport  Mr.  Park- 
er's report.  Jtist  In  commenting  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  supplies  are  distributed,  I  was 
tremendously  Impressed  by  the  activity  of 
American  organizations  such  as  CARE  and 
international  organizations  also.  I  would 
make  this  one  critical  comment  about  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  food  stuffs  were 
distributed  by  the  Guatemalan  Army.  I  can- 
not make  a  thorough  analysis  but  I  did  ob- 
serve a  number  of  instances  where  lines  of 
six  or  eight  blocks  long  of  people  were  going 
up  to  trucks  laden  with  food,  and  people  who 
were  obviously  well  dressed  were  sharing  in 
the  freebles,  as  they  took  the  food  off  the 
trucks.  They  appeared  to  have  other  members 
of  their  families  that  were  drawing  on  the 
free  supplies  indiscriminately.  I  think  the 
whole  relief  effort  has  to  be  coordinated 
carefully  to  prevent  this  type  of  development. 
There  is  a  lot  of  very  useful  material  but  also 
some  useless  goods  coming  in  from  people  all 
over  the  world.  I  think  the  best  thing  that 
individuals  can  do  now  Is  to  contribute  mon- 
etarily to  organizations  that  are  on  the  spot 
that  can  purchase  these  necessary  tods, 
rather  than  sending  materials,  because 
among  the  things  in  the  warehouse  at  the 
airport,  for  example,  are  the  high-heeled 
shoes  and  the  doctors'  drug  samples  cleared 
off  their  shelves.  This  clogs  up  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  those  people  who  are  trying 
to  get  the  blankets  and  necessary  emergency 
supplies  out  to  the  Guatemalan  pec^le  iq>end 
a  lot  of  time  trying  to  separate  out  this  junk. 
It  would  be  a  great  idea  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can communities  to  adopt  a  community  in 
Guatemala  of  the  type  of  Chimaltenango  or 
other  communities. 

I  spent  quite  a  good  deal  of  time  working 
in  Santa  Maria  Cauqua,  which  is  a  little  In- 
dian village  of  about  1,600  people,  some  20, 
25  kilometers  outside  of  Guatemala  City. 
Such  a  relationship  can  result  in  donation  of 
money,  blankets,  and  the  specific  items  nec- 
essary, the  needed  materials  for  that  com- 
munity. Down  the  road  this  could  lead  to 
the  exchange  of  persons  and  visits  by  people 
from  both  countries. 

There  is  also  a  latent  resistance,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  foreign  aid  and  foreign  giveaways. 
Yet  right  now  we  are  at  a  point  where 
many  people  in  this  country  want  to  help 
the  people  of  Guatemala,  and  they  can  help 
by  this  means  even  beyond  what  they  are 
doing.  In  addition  to  the  priority  of  effort 
which  Is  expressed  in  Mr.  Parker's  report  to 
repair  the  bridges  and  that  crucial  section 
of  the  Atlantic  Highway — the  lifeline  of 
Guatemala   out   to   the   Caribbean. 

I  would  hope  that  an  even  higher  priority 
could  be  placed  on  the  human  needs  of  the 
people  of  Guatemala.  Along  that  line,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  offering  American  aid  for  a 
highway.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
somehow  or  another  nudge  Guatemala 
toward  a  little  more  land  reform.  Bight  now 
there  are  a  few  very  wealthy  families,  perhaps 
2  percent  of  the  farms  comprise  60  percent 
of  the  total  arable  land  that  is  occupied 
bv  that  small  number  of  farms. 
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It  seems  to  me  now  Is  an  opportunity  it  a 
lot  ot  tbls  area  Is  destroyed  and  Is  in  a  state 
of  flux  to  see  If  we  can't  move  posltlvely 
aiid  constructively  toward  land  reform  In 
Guatemala.  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
observations  I  have.  Of  course.  I  am  flUed 
wi'h  a  strong  feeling  toward  the  people  of 
Guatemala  and  after  I  had  been  working 
f'.'i'  about  an  hour  and  a  half  In  this  Indian 
village  carrying  timbers  around,  one  of  the 
local  residents  looked  at  me  and  asked  me 
V.  iiat  my  name  was.  And  I  said  "Gringo,"  and 
that  broke  the  ice  and  everybody  laughed 
Some  day  I  would  like  to  go  back  with  a 
coat  and  tie  and  tell  them  who  "Griugo" 
leally  was. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
Mr.  Dices.  Well,  thank  you  very  niucn 
Congressman  Hechler  for  your  concern  and 
for  the  practicality  of  your  recommenda- 
tion.?. We  all  certainly  know  who  Hechler  i.> 
and  who  Gringo  Is. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  concern  and  Interest  In  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  Guatemala  and 
for  having  taken  the  time  out  of  his  busy 
schedule  to  go  down  there  and  also  to  take 
time  out  from  his  schedule,  to  benefit  us 
with  his  views  concerning  the  problems 
there. 

Did  you,  while  you  were  there,  observe  any 
waste  by  any  of  our  efforts? 

Mr.  HECHUEii.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define 
waste  as  such  when  there  Is  an  emergence 
that  requires  very,  very  quick  action.  I  don't 
think  that  I  would  be  in  as  good  a  position 
as  Mr.  Parker  to  indicate  where  any  waste 
or  duplication  actually  occurred.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  the  observation  that  I  think 
the  food  distribution  by  our  own  people  was 
superior  to  that  done  by  the  Guatemalans, 
because  there  was  some  waste  by  the  Guate- 
malan Army  in  getting  food  out  to  the 
people  who  really  needed  it. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Was  assistance  gel  ting  oui 
into  the  rural  areas  beyond  the  Guatemalun 
cities? 

Mr.  Hechler.  It  vva.s.  but  not  a.s  fast  as  I 
guess  It  should  have.  I  don't  think  anyone, 
either  in  Guatemala  or  anywhere,  realized 
the  full  extent  of  the  Impact  in  the  rural 
areas  untU  MaJ.  Merrltt  Wilson  who  heads 
up  the  Army  Special  Forces  and  came  up  from 
Panama  did  a  special  flight  over  some  of  the 
rural  areas  and  made  a  quick  report  that 
this  was  Indeed  a  major  disaster  in  these 
areas.  As  you  know,  the  first  reports  came  In 
that  2,000  were  dead  and  then  it  went  up 
to  5.000  and  then  escalated  until  we  finally 
began  to  get  the  full  Impact  of  what  was 
happening  there.  So  the  aid  did  get  out  verv 
slowly,  unfortunately,  into  the  rural  areas 
in  the  first  few  days.  I  think  we  have  to  do  a 
little  bit  more  in  training  teams  that  can 
get  even  beyond  where  helicopters  drop  ma- 
terials In  some  of  the  Isolated  mountain 
areas,  for  example.  There  are  several  back- 
packing teams  that  were  taking  medical  sup- 
plles  up  to  the  mountains  by  backpack  where 
jeeps  couldn't  even  reach.  But  they  started 
about  a  week  or  10  days  after  the  disaster 
so  It  was  a  little  bit  slow  In  reaching  those 
very  isolated  rural  areas.  The  concentration 
at  the  start  was  perhaps  too  heavily  on 
Guatemala  City  because  people  could  see 
this  destruction  around  them. 

Mr.  Don  Bailey  of  Williamson.  \V.  'V'a  was 
one  of  the  members  of  a  back-packin„'  team 
v.ho  delivered  medical  supplies  and  minis- 
tered to  the  needs  of  people  in  communities 
5-.ricken  hardest  In  Isolated  areas. 

Mi-.  O1L.MAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  hiy 
comments.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  SoLABz.  I  Just  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  his  Inter- 
eoC  and  for  taking  the  time  to  travel  there 
.'^r  a  firsthand  Inspection.  My  only  regret 
i  3  that  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  going,  be- 


cause I  would  very  much  have  liked  to  go 
with  him.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Hechleb.  About  3  days. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Eto  you  think  at  this  point  it 
would  be  useful  for  any  additional  congres- 
sional visits  to  the  area  to  follow  up  on  your 
own  visit  to  Guatemala? 

Mr.  Hechler.  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
for  a  congre.ssional  group  of  some  type  to  go 
down  there  and  assess  Just  what  needs  to 
be  done  In  the  phase  now  that  we  are  moving 
from,  relief  and  rehablllUtion  toward  recon- 
struction, I  think  this  Is  a  crucial  decision 
that  muht  be  made  by  Congre.s.s  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  reconstruction.  I  think  it  would  be 
usel  U  to  have  i,\ich  a  visit. 

Mr   SoL.^Rz.  Thank  you.  Mr   Chairman. 

Mr  DicGs.  Well,  in  the  .context  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Oilman,  about  waste,  he  meant  that  I  am 
sure  ni  a  con.<tructive  vein  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  you  saw  any  duplication  of  effon.s? 

Mr.  Hechllr.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dices.  From  other  areas;  from  other 
donor  nations;  within  that  context' 

Mr  Hfchlfr  Oh.  yes,  I  am  glad  you  asked 
that  question,  because  your  opening  state- 
ment expre.ssed  the  need  for  coordination.  I 
think  it  is  very  clear  that  we  must  have  a 
more  coordinated  effort  instead  of  the  kind 
of  competition  which  inevitably  arises  when 
you  ha.e  an  unplanned  disaster  and  every- 
body wants  to  move  In  quickly  and  help. 
Certainly  I  am  sure  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  aid  initially  in  the  first  few  days 
went  to  Guatemala  City.  Now,  naturally,  they 
were  concerned  there  about  the  security 
p.oblem.  they  were  concerned  also  about  the 
possibUity  that  too  many  refugees  might  be 
coming  in,  but  that  didn't  actually  happen. 
I  gue&s  you  will  get  into  that.  Mr.  Parker  will 
probably  also  comment  on  the  U.S.  field  hos- 
pital We  spent  an  awful  lot  of  money  air- 
lifting a  field  hospital  from  Port  Sill.  Okla.. 
that  by  the  time  I  pot  there  they  only  had 
three  patients  for  a  100-bed  hospital  and 
200  employees.  The  hospital  performed  some 
useful  work  in  the  first  few  days  after  the 
earthquake  struck  But  even  pas.sing  by  the 
Guatemalan  guarrt.s  at  the  gates  of  the  hos- 
pital, would  make  any  Indian  scared  to  go 
In  there  It  .sort  of  looked  like  a  place  where 
you  were  on  your  last  stop  before  passing  on 
to  the  beyond.  Maybe  that  was  a  case  of 
waste  by  hindsight  But  we  were  trying  to  do 
what  wa.s  necessary  and  In  airlifting  that 
hospital  In  we  thought  we  were  doing  what 
was  nece-ssary.  Yet  I  feel  that  probably  could 
he  written  down  as  somewhat  of  a  waste. 

Mr  Dices  Well.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  the  panel  In  thanking  the  gentle- 
man a^aln  for  his  constructive  contribution.?. 

Mr   HrcHiFR   Tliank  you.  Mr.  ChHirman 

Mr   Dior.'-    Thank  you  very  much 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend thp  gentleman  for  his  interest  in 
this  problem  and  for  having  taken  the 
time  to  go  to  Guatemala  and  to  per- 
.^onally  inspect  the  destruction  and  there 
help  and  a.ssist  Uie  people  of  Guatemala, 
and  lor  tiien  coming  ba.:k  to  the  Con- 
gress and  reporting  to  us  liis  recom- 
mendalioi^s  and  helping  with  this  meas- 
ure. I  think  it  was  certainly  a  worthy 
endeavor  on  his  part. 

In  like  manner  I  would  like  to  say  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment and  we  have  no  objection. 

Ml...  FEN-WICK.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  v.iU 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mi.s  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  .trentleman  would  com- 
ment a  little  bit  op  ihl^  amendment.  I 


read  something  that  troubled  me.  I 
understand  this  may  be  the  correction 
of  that  troublesome  aspect, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
hope  there  are  no  troublesome  aspects 
to  my  ametximent. 

I  wo'tild  advise  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentlewcxnan  from  New  Jer- 
sey, that  my  amendment  merely  limits 
or  reduces  the  proposed  expenditure  and 
authorization  of  $7.5  million  to  $4  mil- 
lion and  authorizes  the  $3.5  million 
thereby  saved  for  people-oriented  re- 
lief, rehabilitation  and  construction  of 
community  facilities,  housing,  water 
systems,  and  the  other  aspects  of  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  is  not  what  I 
was  worried  about.  As  I  understood  it. 
there  is  some  question  whether  this  road 
is  entii-ely  a  valuable  and  necessary  part 
of  any  aid. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
convinced,  I  will  advise  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  that 
there  are  higher  priorities  than  ttie 
highway,  and  I  seriously  question  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  amount  of  money  on 
this  highway.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  priority  and  put 
the  priority  higher  on  measures  which 
directly  help  people.  That  is  the  thrust 
of  my  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  fix>m  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFali  > 
having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr.  Young  of 
Georgia,  Chalrmap  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12046)  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims 
of  the  earthquakes  in  Guatemala,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1089,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Under  the  rule,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  II  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
f.yes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Ie  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidentlj' 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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Tbe  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify  ab- 
sent Ifemben. 

Tbe  vote  was  taken  hf  dectronie  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  357.  nays  8. 
not  voting  72,  as  ttfOaw: 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ambro 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Aztbmc 
Aahbtook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BtXaXls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Xt  J. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BedttU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blngbun 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bonk«r 
Brademaa 
Breauz 
Bre^lnrldge 
Brinkley 
Brorthmxl 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burg«ner 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Ooban 
CoUlns,  111. 
Oonable 
Oonte 
Oorraan 
Oomell 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
DingcU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Downing,  Va. 
Driuan 

Duncan,  Teun. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Bilb«rg 
Emery 
English 


I  Boll  Vo.  lao] 

TKAS— 357 

BohlSBiwi 
Xvans,  0(Ao. 
Bvfow,  Ind. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 
FssceU 
Foxirtck 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
FHhian 
flood 
Florlo 
Flynt 
Foley 

Pintl,  Tenn. 
Fbrsytbe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Giaimo 
Oibbons 
QUman 
Olnn 
OOldwater 
aoDBalez 
Goodllnc 
Oradison 
Orasdey 
Oreen 
Dude 
Hagedom 
Haley 
RaU 

Hamilton 
Hanunsr- 
schmidt 
Ranlejr 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Kays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Reckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hleka 
Hightower 
HUlls 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Bungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jaoobe 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Knieger 
LanUce 
Lagomarslno 
lAtta 
X<eggett 


I/ont 

Lerltas 

Utton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  lid. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

UoClory 

IfeOoimack 

McDMie 

McBwen 

UeFkU 

aCOHiKh 

UcKay 

Ibdden 

Madlgan 

lll«uire 


Mann 
Martin 


Msfunsg* 

Mazaoll 

M«lcher 

MOtealfe 

Mofnsr 

MezTlnaky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlneta 

MlBlsh 

Mink 

MitcbeU,  Md. 

MHeheU,  N.Y. 

MOaklor 

Moffett 

Montgomery 
Moore 

MoortaaMl, 

OilU. 
MooTbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
MotU 

Muipby,  N.T. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Hid. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcber 
Neal 
Nedzl 
NlcboU 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pr«asler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prttebard 
Quie 

HaUsback 
Begula 
Reofls 
Etiwdes 
Bicbmond 

Rtsenboover 


BOWBtbAl 

amltti.lMir. 

Vanik 

aouab 

Snydor 

WmBgODner 

Botttseiot 

S<dan 

Walsh 

Boybal 

Spellman 

KannMs 

HU^Ttf 

Weeies 

Buype 

Staacen 

Wbidan 

Ruaso 

WbUeburst 

Ryan 

j.WtUlam 

WbUten 

St  Germain 

Staik 

Wiggins 

Santinl 

Steed 

WU80n.Bob 

Sarasln 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

SattOTfldd 

Stokes 

Wilson,  Tex. 

a^euflr 

Stratton 

Winn 

Schneebell 

Studds 

Wirtb 

Scbroeder 

Sullivan 

Wolff 

Sctaulze 

Talcott 

Wright 

SebelluE 

Taylor,  NX. 

Wydler 

SeibeiUng 

Tbompaon 

Wylie 

Sbarp 

Thone 

Tates 

Sh4>ley 

Thornton 

Yatron 

Shriver 

Traider 

Toung,  Alaska 

Simon 

Treen 

TouBC.  Fla. 

Slsk 

Tsongas 

Youngi  Oft- 

Sknbitz 

UUman 

Young,  Tex. 

mank 

Vaodw  Jagt 

Zablockl 

Smith,  Iowa 

▼ander  Veen 
HAYS— 3 

Crane 

McDonald 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING- 

-72 

Abzug 

Erlenbom 

QuUlen 

Adams 

Bsch 

RandaU 

AdfiaMm 

Flowers 

Bangel 

Andsaon, 

Font.  Mich. 

Rees 

OBlU. 

Ouyer 

Blegle 

Haisba 

Rodlno 

N.Oak. 

Hayee,  Ind. 

Boetcnkowski 

Ai9Bstn>ng 

Heins 

Sarbanes 

AuOoin 

Hlnsbaw 

Shuster 

BadlUo 

Holland 

Slkes 

Barrett 

Kasten 

Stanton, 

B«U 

lAndrum 

James  V. 

Berlll 

Mcdoskey 

Blsggi 

McOOnister 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Blester 

M^Clnney 

Stephens 

Boggs 

Macdonald 

Stuokey 

Boiling 

Meeds 

Bowen 

Mlcbd 

Taylor.  Mo. 

BuzkB,  Calif. 

Mom 

Teague    - 

Collins.  Tex. 

Muipby.  ni. 

DdaU 

NU 

VanDeerlm 

Conretn 

Nolan 

Vlgoilto 

deUiOszBa 

CHara 

Waxman 

Duncan,  Oreg 

.    Pepper 

White 

Bckbardt 

Peyser 

ZeferettI 

Rohlneon 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boaeallo 

Rooney 

Rose 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  ZeferettI  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Fepi>er  with  Mr.  Sbuster. 

Mr.  Wazman  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missourt 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Midiel. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Lsndrum. 

Mr.  Rsngel  wltb  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  NU  With  Mr.  AuColn. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Steel  man. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  wltb  Mr.  McCoIllster. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RandaU  wltb  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  de  la  Qarza. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  iSr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stuckey  wltb  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  wltb  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 


So  the  bin  was  passed. 

lite  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  ftbove  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  1089,  the  Ocnunittee 
on  International  Relations  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  3056)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
emergency  relief,  rehaUUtation,  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  people  who 
have  been  victimized  by  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  Guatemala. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bfll. 

MOrnON  OFVSXED  BT   ISK.   MGOS 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

"nie  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  DicGs  moves  to  strike  <mt  »U  after  tbe 
enacting  clause  of  tbe  Senate  blU  (S.  3056) 
and  to  Insert  in  Uen  tbenot  the  provisions 
(A  HJt.  UMe,  as  passed,  as  CaUesm: 

That  ttalB  Act  may  be  dfeed  as  the  "Guate- 
mala Diaaater  Belief  Act  «C  197«". 

Sac.  2.  The  President  is  autboriaed  to  pro- 
vide aHrtslanfy,  on  such  teraas  and  oondl- 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  for  the  relief  and 
rehabUlt&tlon  of  tbe  people  nho  have  been 
victimized  by  the  recent  eartbqtiakes  In  tbe 
Republic  of  Guatemala.  Such  aaslstanoe  may 
be  provided  In  accordance  with  t^e  policy 
and  general  authorities  appUcable  to  or  avaU- 
able  for  the  furniehlng  of  assistance  under 
section  401,  relating  to  international  dis- 
aster assistance,  of  the  Foreign  Aaslstanoe 
Act  of  1961. 

Sec.  8.  There  is  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses <a  this  Act  $3SfiflOjaOO  tm  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  which  amoont  is  antheriaed  to 
remaia  avaUable  tmtu  expended,  exoqit  that 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  of  this  antount  aiiall 
be  available  for.  repairs  to  the  Puerto  Barrios 
Highway  in  Guatemala.  Obligations  Incurred 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  against 
other  spproprlations  or  accounts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  relief  and  rehabUltatlon 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Guatemala  may 
be  charged  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

Sbc.  4.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  en- 
actment of  apprt^rlations  to  carry  oat  this 
Act,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  theraaftar,  tiie 
President  staaU  transmit  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
to  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  ot  Bepresenta- 
tives  on  the  programing  and  obligations  of 
funds  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  limit  the  extent  of 
deaths,  injuries,  and  destruction  in  future 
earthquakes,  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  which  is  used  for  the  construction  of 
housing  In  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be  used  for 
housing  which  is  constructed  of  eeismic  re- 
sistant materials  or  which  wUI  otherwise 
minimize  the  danger  of  Injury  to  occupants 
during  future  earthquakes;  and  the  President 
sbould  encourage  tbe  Govenunent  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Guatemala  to  promote  tbe  use 
of  such  materials. 

Sbc.  6.  Assistance  made  available  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  distributed  to  the  «wTtnni»m  ex- 
tent practicable  through  United  States  vol- 
untary relief  agencies  and  other  international 
relief  and  development  organizations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  ttiird  time,  was  read  the  thiiti  time,  and 
passed. 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
eaithquakes  in  Guatemala,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  lecousider  w as  laid  on  the 
t-.ble. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R  1104fi)  was 
laid  un  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVK 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revLse  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous material,  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12453). 

The  SP'^AKFR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAIIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.   1977 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  (H.R.  12453)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aei-onautlcs  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 


development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  Fpqua). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN      rHK     COM.MirTEK     fiF     THi;      WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  12453,  with  Mr. 
McKay  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua> 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn*  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  F^qua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  for  7  of  the  past  10 
^  ears  the  budget  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has 
declined.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977 
in  the  areas  of  space  science  and  appli- 
cations is  in  total  somewhat  le.ss  than 
the  NASA  request— $3,930,000. 

Although,  in  the  total  NASA  budget, 
there  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  year, 
inflation  cancels  out  the  approximate 
4' 2-percent  increase. 

Even  under  these  circumstances  we 
consider  this  a  sound  conservative  space 
program  budget  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teacde).  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

As  chairman  of  the  Space  Science  and 
Applications   Subcommittee,   I  want   to 

(III  thousands  of  dollaisj 


commend  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  both  sides  for  their  effective 
effort  in  developing  this  bill.  Particular- 
ly. I  want  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn)  .  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  who  applied  his  skill 
and  knowledge  to  this  legislation 
throughout  hearings  in  Washington,  at 
the  NASA  field  centers  and  key  industrial 
contractor  facilities. 

Ail  of  the  subcommittee  members  have 
hibored  with  care  and  diligence  in  recom- 
mending 10  changes  in  budget  line  items. 
3  language  changes,  and  8  committee 
'.icw.<;.  These  recommendations  in  the 
area  of  space  science  and  applications 
have  had  the  effect  of — 

first,  decreasing  the  fiscal  year  1977 
NASA  budget  request  by  $3,930,000; 

Second,  redefining  the  Earth  resouices 
satellite  program  by  including  a  new  line 
item : 

Third,  initiating  the  development  of  a 
space  telescope; 

Fourth,  increasing  the  research  and 
development  budget  while  not  Increas- 
ing the  total  NASA  budget  request;  and 

Fifth,   providing   evaluation   of  eight 

areas  of  comment — committee  views 

for  emphasis  or  Improvement  through 
which  the  committee  would  seek  to  in- 
.sure  a  strong  national  space  program. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  your  committee. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
summarizes  the  budget  actions  recom- 
mended by  the  conunlttee  in  the  area  of 
space  science  and  applications  for  fiscal 
year  1977: 

Fiscal  Year  1977  NASA  Authorization 

The  following  table  summarized  the  budget 
actions  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1977  au- 
thorization request: 


Item 


Fiscal  year 

1976 

House 

3ultioii23tion 


Transition 

quarter 

House 

auihofization 


Space  Shuttle  

Space  flight  operations. 

Expendable  launch  vehicle 

Advanced  r^issions. .   

Physics  and  astronomy 

Lunar  and  planetary  

Life  sciences 

Launch  vehicle  procuiemenf 

Space  applications 

Earth  resources  operational  sys- 
tems   

Aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology - 


$1,  206.  000 
Z03,  100 


3.  000 
ISS.  800 
258,  900 


Ib6,  900 
111,530 


175,  350 


'  J321.000 
>  55.  100 

'5o6" 
'  46.600 
'73,300 

'40.400" 
'  54,  700 


46,800 


risf::*!  vesr 

1977 

NASA 

lequesi 


$1,^88,  100 
205.  200 
i:i,  400 

lf.5,  800 
191.100 
22, 125 

'  184.  700 

13.500 

189,100 


Sub- 

cuminittee 

action 


»l,  288, 100 
198,200 
151.400 

169,  800 
193. 100 
22. 125 

I85,'76(j 

13.500 

192.  100 


Item 


ri$cal  year 

1976 

House 

aulhr.i:;ation 


Transition 

quarter 

House 

3uthori2ation 


Fiscal  year 

1977 

NASA 

request 


Space  research  and  technology.—  76.900 

Energy  technology  applications...  5^900 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition MO,  800 

Technology  utilization 9^000 

Total  R.  &  D      >2,  S0e,830 

Construction  ol  f adiities :  121, 058 

Research  and  program  manage- 

o'ent                               -641,800 

Tulsl                                .  3  3,271,688 


>  22, 300  82, 000 

'  1,  500 

'  f  6,  400  258,  000 

2.000  7,900 


'  653. 800 
=  8,050 

176.  SCO 


>  2, 569, 825 
:  95, 070 

■  667. 855 


1838,650       J  3. 332,  750 


92,100 

254,666 
8.400 

2,  576, 425 
'  88. 140 

'  664. 255 

:  3,  328,  820 


1  General  R.  &  0.  reduction  of  $30,000,XiO 

>  ♦n.'>00,r;00  Uintui-ji  to  ne*  line  item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications  held  a 
total  of  27  hearings  in  November  1975, 
and  January  and  February  1976  in  Wash- 
ington, at  NASA  centers  and  key  in- 
dustrial contractors  to  review  the  NASA 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  perfromance  and 
-"iscal  year  1977  budget  request.  In  addi- 
tion, the  subcommittee  undertook  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  national 
.'.l^acv  program  in  the  July-September 
1975  period  culminating  in  conclusions 
i.rd  recommendations  part  of  which  are 
incorporated  in  this  budget  recommenda- 
t!or.   Testimony  was  also  taken  from  the 


•  S.Mce  Science  and  Applications  SulT.cmrnittep. 


U.S.  Air  Force,  and  the  European  Space 
Agency  on  NASA  related  programs.  The 
aeronautical  programs  were  covered 
separately  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion and  Transportation  R.  &  D. 

For  the  use  of  the  Members  some  of  the 
financial  Indicators  of  the  NASA  fiscal 
year  1976  and  fiscal  year  1977  programs 
.'ire  included. 

NASA's  operating  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1976  remains  essentially  the  same — 
$.3,555  billion — as  requested  for  fi.scal  year 
197f.  A  decrease  of  less  than  $4  mil- 
lion exists  between  the  original  request 
aad   the   operating   plnn   through   July 


1976.  Transfers  among  Une  items  in  the 
budget  during  fiscal  year  1976  reflect 
shifting  three  programs  to  different  pro- 
grams offices  without  net  increases  or 
decreases. 

Unobligated  balances  for  program  for 
fiscal  year  1976  are  following  normal  pat- 
terns. Only  one  program,  Life  Sciences, 
has  substantially  less  than  half  of  fiscal 
year  1976  funds  obligated  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975. 

Inflation  continues  to  erode  the  NASA 
budget.  NASA  estimates  that  an  addi- 
tional $1,162  bUlion— added  to  the  $3,676 
billion  planned  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
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1977 — would  be  reauired  in  fiscal  year 
1977  to  eqiial  In  buying  power  tiie  $3.4 
billion  NASA  budget  projection  of  Janu- 
ary 1972. 

NASA's  estimate  of  total  development 
costs  for  10  major  programs  show  growQi 
in  the  Space  Shuttle,  HEAO  and  LAND- 
SAT-C  programs.  A  slight  decrease  in 
the  early  fiscal  year  1976  estimate  for 
Viking  Is  expected  while  both  the  solar 
maximimi  mission  and  SEA8AT  esti- 
mates are  preliminary  since  prime  con- 
tracts have  not  been  awarded,  fiowever. 
internal  NASA  estimates  far  SEASAT 
have  increased  since  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  fiscal  year  1977  NASA  budget  to 
Congress — $3,697  billion— represents  a 
$182.6  million  reduction  in  the  NASA  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget— OMB— $158.5  million  of  this  re- 
duction was  taken  from  research  and  de- 
velopment requests.  A  deferral  ot  $84.4 
million  will  delay  start  of  the  third  Space 
Shuttle  Orbiter  1  year  and  increase  sub- 
sequent production  costs  an  estimated 
$60  million. 

A  similar  deferral  of  $15.6  million  in 
development  cost  on  the  Space  Shuttle 
will  Increase  runout  costs  on  the  pro- 
gram by  an  estimated  $20  million. 
NASA,  therefore,  states  its  total  nmout 
cost  commitment  to  the  Ck)ngre6s  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  as  $5.22  billion— 1971 
dollars — up  $20  million  from  fiscal  year 
1976.  Seventeen  additi(»al  reductions  in 
NASA  budget  requests  to  OMB  were 
taken.  The  aggregate  etlect  of  ftmding 
these  deleted  programs  in  fiscal  year  1977 
is  $58.5  million  with  a  follow-on  cost  of 
$70-$90  million  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Defer- 
ral of  the  start  of  development  of  the 
Space  Telescope— $12  milUaa— was  the 
largest  single  item,  in  this  grOup.  Notable, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  these  reduc- 
tions delayed  or  eliminated  significant 
payload  development  effort  althoiigh  the 
required  funding  was  smalL 

Total  NASA  Center  request  to  NASA 
Headquarters  for  research  and  develop- 
ment was  $426.5  million  more  than  the 
request  to  OMB. 

You  will  note  from  the  summary  tjiat 
your  committee  recommends  15  changes 
to  budget  line  items  and  one  new  line 
item — Earth  resoiurces  operational  S37s- 
tems.  The  total  net  dollar  change  to  the 
NASA  request  is  $0.93  million  which  is 
comprised  of  $21.6  milluHi  of  increases — 
Including  an  Increase  of  $3  million  in 
the  aviation  area^-and  $22.53  million  of 
decreases.  These  changes  are  as  f<dlows: 

SPACE   FLIGHT   OPBtATIONS 

An  increase  of  $1  million  in  advanced 
programs  to  fulfill  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee  from  hearings  on 
future  space  programs. 

A  decrease  of  $8  million  in  develop- 
ment, test,  and  mission  operations  to 
hold  level  of  effort  at  approximately  fis- 
cal year  1976  level,  or  funding. 

PHTSICE   AND    ASTBOKOMT 

An  increase  of  $3  million  for  the 
initiation  of  the  development  of  a  space 
telescope  at  low  level. 

An  Increase  of  $1  million  in  sup- 
porting research  and  technology  to 
strengthen  a  declining  base  of  research 
needed  for  future  programs. 


LVNAK  AND  FtAItZTABT  BEPLOBAXION 

An  increase  of  $2  ndllion  to  Initiate 
studies  of  a  Jupiter  Orbiter  planetaiy 
prc^. 

APPLICATIONS  PBOGBABC 

A  trausfo:  of  $13.5  mllllan  to  a  new  line 
item  of  the  LAND6AT-C  program. 

An  increase  of  $1.0  million  in  research 
in  weather  and  climate  observation  and 
forecasting  specifically  for  severe  storm 
research. 

EARTH   BESOTTRCES   OPERATIONAL    SYSTEMS 

A  transfer  of  $13.5  milli<«  to  this  new 
line  item  to  establish  and  recognize  the 
operational  character  of  the  LAND- 
SAT-C  program. 

SPACE  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGT 

An  Increase  of  $1.6  million  to  strength- 
ea  the  amoimt  and  composition  of  ad- 
vanced propulsion  research. 

An  increase  ot  $33  million  for  energy 
tedaaxAogj  identification  and  verifica- 
tion to  assure  a  continuation  of  NASA 
study  of  space  rdated  energy  applica- 
tions. 

An  increase  of  $5.0  miUion  for  solar 
satellite  power  system  advanced  studies 
at  the  technology  leveL 

TRACKING  AND  BATA  ACOXTISITION 

A  decrease  of  $4.0  million  in  recogni- 
tion  of  the  projected  workload  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

'     TECHNOLOGT  OTILIZATION 

An  increase  of  $0.5  million  to  enhance 
the  industrial  and  technology  applica- 
tions effort  with  the  public. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  rAdUTIES 

A  deferral  of  $2.8  million  for  construc- 
tion of  a  lunar  curatorial  facility. 

A  deferral  of  $2.0  mUlioii  for  modifica- 
tion to  laimch  complex  39.  Kennedy 
Space  Center, 

A  decrease  of  $0.35  million  for  carrier 
aircraft  mating  facilities  by  transfer  of 
available  steel  to  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

A  deferral  of  $1.0  million  for  modifica- 
tion of  solid  rocket  booster  facilities  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

A  deferral  of  $0.78  million  for  modifi- 
cation for  crew  training  facility  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center. 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

A  decrease  of  $3.6  million  in  categories 
other  than  personnel  and  related  cost  in 
recognition  of  the  reduction  of  planned 
total  civil  service  personnel. 

Your  committee  reviewed  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today  section  by  section.  Only 
five  sectional  changes  in  language  were 
proposed  which  differ  from  the  previous 
bill  enacted: 

Section  7  adds  one  level  V  position  to 
the  NASA  organization  in  recognition 
that  the  Comptroller  of  NASA  is  a  senior 
manager.  The  subcommittee  recommends 
this  change. 

Section  8  provides  for  granting  ttie 
same  per  diem  rates  for  the  Aerospace 
Safety  Advisory  Board  as  other  NASA 
boards  and  committees.  The  subcommit- 
tee recommends  this  change. 

Section  9  states  ttie  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  and  improve  certain 
aeronautical  test  facilities. 

Section  10  adds  to  the  Space  Act  of 
1958  a  responsibility  for  ground  propul- 
sion, systems  research  and  development. 


Section  11  provides  technical  defini- 
tioQ  Of  grouDd  vcoBtvMaa  aystams. 
I  urge  support  of  tMB  iPglsfciHnn 
The  specific  actions  taken  bgr  tbe  com- 
mittee In  the  space  scienee  and  appli- 
cations area  include: 

SPACE  rUCHT  OPERATIONS 

NASA  requested  $205.2004)00  for  space 
fiight  (veraticms  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
Wittiin  this  Une  item  your  committee  de- 
creased development,  test  and  mission 
operations  $8,000,000  and  increased  ad- 
vanced programs  $1,000,000  resulting  in  a 
total  recommended  authoriaation  of 
$198,200,000  tfx  the  space  flislit  opera- 
tions toe  fiscal  year  1977. 

Development,  test  and  mission  opera- 
tions— ^Ttie  ccnnmittee  reviewed  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  request  for  devdopment, 
test  and  mission  (v>erations  comparing 
the  funding  hist<Hy  of  this  line  item  with 
l»eviou8  years.  It  was  noted  that  in  ad- 
dition to  tlie  reductkm  of  $5.MM,000  spe- 
cified by  this  committee  for  fiscal  year 
1976  that  NASA  elected  to  reduce  transi- 
tion quarter  fimding  by  $2,100,000  in  this 
account.  Therefore,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $161,900,000  for  de- 
velopment, test  and  missiMi  operations 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  a  reduction  of 
$8,000,000  from  the  NASA  request. 

Advanced  programs — ^NASA  requested 
$18,000,000  for  advance  iirograms  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  conunlttee  Increases 
this  amount  $1,000,000  for  a  total  of 
$19,000,000  for  advanced  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  increase  is  based 
on  recommendaticms  derived  from  over- 
sight hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  On 
Space  Science  and  Applications  on  fu- 
ture space  programs  citing  the  need  for 
improved  advanced  program  structuring 
and  development.  The  relevant  recom- 
mendations are  quoted  below  from  the 
subcommittee  report,  entitled  "Future 
Space  Programs — 1975."  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

A.  The  Subcommittee  believes  that  NASA 
should  demonstrate  a  sense  of  \irgency  In  its 
future  program  plannmg  and  development. 
The  Subcommittee  further  believes  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  continaed  vitality 
of  the  q>ace  program  and  oraiaeqiieiitly  to 
its  potential  for  increased  oantributions  to 
the  welfare  of  society  that  tbe  iiati<m  and 
NASA  focus  on  an  overarching  concept.  This 
concept  should  represent  one  or  more  mind' 
expanding  endeavors  which  would  challenge 
the  imagmation  and  capaMlIty  of  tbe  coun- 
try. The  key  element  of  such  a  program 
should  be  sut>stantlal  return  osi  past  and 
current  mvestments  in  space  throu^  clear 
and  immediate  benefits  to  the  society  on 
eaitli  in  the  form  of  gieatly  expanded  serv- 
ices and  direct  contributions  to  solution  of 
earth-bound  problems. 

B.  New  opportunities  in  national  and  in- 
ternational space  programs  should  be  ex- 
amined by  tbe  Executive  and  intntduced 
Into  tiU  budget  cycle  mcludlng  ocaapre- 
hensive  planning  and  Implementation  of  a 
five  year  program  to  provide  space  systems 
for  educational  and  medical  satellite  services 
and  earth  resource  surveys — maritime,  agri- 
culture, geological,  and  demographic. 

C.  To  aid  to  assuring  a  breadth  of  vision 
while  rYintntaining  a  vital  shorter  term  space 
program.  NASA  should  strengthen  Its  annual 
future  program  planning  effort  and  on  a  pe- 
riodic basis  (every  8-4  years)  1nltiat.e  an  ad 
hoc  review  of  its  planning  process  and  future 
programs,  drawing  upon  both  national  and 
mtematlonal  expertise  from  a  broad  cross- 
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section  of  society.  This  ad  hoc  examination 
should  revlaw  projected  gpwot  actlTlty  30-80 
yean  In  tbe  future  to  determine  to  the  ex- 
tent poaalble: 

1.  How  well  doee  the  short  range  (0-10 
year)  planning  and  mid-range  (10-20  year) 
planning  coincide  with  the  current  assess- 
ment of  the  longer  range  future? 

2.  What  planning  and  resources  tUlocatlon 
adjustments.  In  the  short  and  mid-range, 
.Hhould  be  made  to  accommodate  the  latest 
thinking  on  long  term  opportunities? 

3.  What  new  research  and  development 
mitlatives  are  necessary  to  support  long  term 
opportunities? 

V.  Re-evaluatlon  of  the  organizational  and 
management  arrangements,  relative  empha- 
sis and  program  content  for  space  processing 
and  manufacturing  should  bis  made  wltbin 
the  next  year  with  the  Intent  of  assuring 
that  options  for  commercial  utilization  of 
space  are  developed. 

H.  In  withdrawal  from  an  area  of  Federal 
!<pace  research  and  development,  a  formal 
procedure  similar  to  that  for  Initiating  new 
programs  should  be  adopted  to  assure  that 
the  effect  of  such  withdrawal  of  effort  will 
be  positive.  For  example,  NASA  should  assure 
that  the  necessary  advanced  satellite  com- 
munication technology  Is  being  developed  to 
assure  continued  U.S.  leadership  before  with- 
drawal from  the  area. 

I.  NASA  should  develop  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  cost  benefit  analysis  for  each 
major  program  which  will  include  the  rela- 
tive social  and  economic  benefits  as  well  as 
the  potential  for  public  support  and  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Tlie  committee  reque&Ls  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  report  to  the  committee  by  January 
1977,  on  progress  toward  meeting  the  ob- 
jective of  these  recommendatloivs. 

PHT8IC9    AND    ASTRONOMT 

NASA  requested  $165,800,000  for 
physics  and  astronomy  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  Within  this  line  item  the  com- 
mittee increased  supporting  research  and 
technology  programs  by  $1,000,000  and 
added  $3,000,000  for  the  space  telescope 
resulting  in  a  total  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $169,800,000  for  phy.'^ics 
and  astronomy  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Supporting  research  and  technology — 
The  committee  reviewed  tlie  fiscal  year 
1977  request  of  $14,700,000  for  support- 
ing research  and  technology  and  com- 
pared the  funding  history  of  this  line 
item  with  previous  years.  The  supporting 
research  and  technology  budget  has  been 
almost  constant  for  a  number  of  years, 
resulting  in  a  net  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  research  that  can  be  carried  out  with- 
in it.  The  efforts  supported  by  these  funds 
lielp  assure  the  viability  of  future  re- 
.search  in  physics  and  astronomy.  There- 
fore the  committee  recommends  a  total 
authorization  of  $15,700,000  for  support- 
ing research  and  technology  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  to 
the  NASA  request. 

Space  telescope — The  NASA  requested 
funds  for  the  space  telescope  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  These 
lunds  were  deleted  from  the  submission 
to  Congress.  The  committee  carefully  re- 
view ed  the  merits  of  this  program  recog- 
i  izing  that  this  program  represents  a 
significant  opportunity  to  study  the 
crikin  and  evolution  of  the  universe,  as 
w  ell  as  phenomena  such  as  "black  holes" 
and  high  energy  sources  Including  pul- 
sars and  quasars.  The  space  telescope  has 
c  liiisistently  received  broad  support  from 


the  sclentlfi.c  community,  having  received 
highest  priority  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  Space  Science  Board. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  benefits 
of  preserving  the  present  scientific  and 
industrial  study  teams  and  views  the 
space  telescope  as  a  logical  next  step  in 
physics  and  astronomy.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  an  addition  of 
$3,000,000  in  support  of  the  space  tele- 
scope to  initiate  the  development  pro- 
gram 

The  conmiittee  recommends  $9,000,000 
less  than  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  submitted  to  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  based  on  a 
program  structured  to  provide  for  a  slow 
buildup  in  the  early  2  or  3  years  In  order 
to  allow  initiation  of  other  Shuttle  pay- 
load  activities  while  minimizing  peak 
year  funding.  The  committee  further  ob- 
serves that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Government  to  complete  the  design 
competition  currently  imderway  and  se- 
lect the  appropiiate  contractor  thus 
minlmizinK  co.sts  of  a  prolonged  compe- 
titions. 

LUN.tR    ANU    fl.«NeTARY    EXPLOXATXON 

NASA  requested  $191,100,000  for  lunar 
and  planetary  exploration  in  fiscal  year 

1977.  Within  this  line  item  the  commit- 
tee Increased  planetary  advanced  pro- 
grams $2,000,000  resulting  in  a  total  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  $193,100,000 
for  limar  and  planetary  exjjloration  in 
fl.scalyear  1977 

Planetary  advanced  studies — NASA 
requested  $1,200,000  for  planetary  ad- 
vanced studies  in  fiscal  year  1977.  The 
committee  examined  the  future  of  the 
lunar  and  planetary  science  programs 
and  noted  that  there  has  been  only  one 
new  program  in  tlie  past  five  budget 
years.  As  a  result  there  will  inevitably 
be  a  gap  in  lunar  and  planetary  effort 
following  the  Pioneer  Venus  missions  in 

1978.  Such  a  gap  will  likely  create  an  in- 
efBcient  employment  of  resources.  There- 
fore, the  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $2,000,000  for  a  total  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $3,200,000  for 
planetary  advanced  studies  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  Tills  will  provide  for  definition 
study  efforts  for  a  Jupiter  Orbiter  which 
represents  the  next  step  In  the  long- 
rant'e  planning  for  systematic  explora- 
tion (  f  thf  solar  system. 

APPLlCATIflNS    PRO<.RAM 

Tl'.f  committee  approved  the  full 
amount  of  NASA's  request  for  the  space 
applications  area  adding  $1,000,000  to 
the  weather  nnd  climate  subline  item. 
A  transfer  of  $13,500,000  was  taken  to 
place  the  LANDSAT-C  program  In  a  new 
line  item  entitled  Earth  resources  oper- 
ational systems. 

This  increase  in  tlie  weather  and  cli- 
mate area  reflects  the  committee's  con- 
cern that  NASA  take  full  advantage  of 
Its  technical  expertise  and  facilities  to 
continue  a  high  degree  of  support  to  se- 
vere storm  research.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $185,700,000  for  the 
.space  applications  line  item  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

EARTH    BESOirRCFS    OPERATloNAt.    I'KOCRAM 

The  committee  Included  a  new  line 
item  entitled  E:arth  resources  operational 
system  In  the  fl.scal  year  1977  N.^SA  au- 


Uiorization  request  which  included  fund- 
ing of  $13,500,000  requested  for  the  space 
applications  area  under  the  item  cur- 
rently listed  as  LANDSAT-C.  This  new 
line  item  and  accompanying  funding  is 
no  Increase  to  the  NASA  authorization 
request. 

The  committee  takes  the  position  that 
the  development  of  remote  sensing  tech- 
nology as  evidenced  by  the  outstanding 
success  of  LAND6AT  1  and  2  programs 
Justifies  moving  forward  to  an  opera- 
tional remote  sensing  system  to  assure 
various  users  timely  and  accurate  land 
use  data,  crop  forecasting,  and  better 
management  of  our  Nation's  resoiu'ces. 

The  insertion  of  this  new  line  item 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  inhibi- 
tion on  continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment activity  for  the  improvement  of  this 
Nation's  remote  sensing  technology  and 
capability  as  embodied  in  such  programs 
as  thematic  mapper,  heat  capacity  map- 
ping mission  and  other  application  and 
demonstration  activity.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  $13,500,000  for 
Earth  resources  operational  systems  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

SPACE  RESEARCH  AND  TKCHNOLOGT 

NASA  requested  $82,000,000  for  space 
research  and  technology  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1977.  Within  this  line  item 
the  committee  Increased  the  research 
and  technology  base  $1,600,000  for  ad- 
vanced propulsion  technology,  added 
$3,500,000  for  energy  technology  identifi- 
cation and  verificati<»i.  and  added  $5,- 
000.000  for  solar  satellite  power  system 
studies  resulting  in  a  total  recommended 
authorization  of  $92,100,000  for  space  re- 
search and  technology  programs. 

KCHEARCR  TECHNOLOCT  AND  BASE 

NASA  requested  $62,100,000  for  r.- 
search  and  technology  base  activlti»s  iii 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  committee  increased 
this  amount  $1,600,000  for  a  total  cl 
$63,700,000  for  research  and  technology 
base  programs.  This  increase  is  based  on 
a  conclusion  and  recommendation  from 
oversight  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Space  Science  and  Applications  on 
future  space  programs  citing  the  need 
for  increased  advanced  propulsion  tech- 
nology effort.  The  relevant  conclusion 
and  recommendation  is  quoted  below 
from  the  subcommittee  report  entitled 
"Future  Space  Programs — 1975": 

O.  To  realize  a  number  of  longer  tc.ri-.x 
>-pace  program  opportvmitles  a  majnr  Advance 
lu  propulsion  Is  necessary  to  sxigmpnt 
cbenitcal  propulsion  capability. 

G.  NASA  should  embark  on  an  expnrrlf-.I 
program  of  fund.imental  re.search  and  ex- 
ploratory development  In  new  iirop\tIsin>i 
concepts. 

•NFRf;v     ;  t.(  HMHOGY     IDf.Nl  11  I(  A  '  II   N     AH  I 
VS-RIFIC'ATION 

The  committee  recommends  a  $3,500.- 
000  addition  for  technology  Identifica- 
tion and  vei-lflcation  to  relate  NASA 
technology  capability  to  energy  R.  &  D. 
needs  and  to  assure  that  the  ability  to 
use  space  is  fully  and  completely  under- 
stood in  energy  related  applications.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  the  development  or  opera- 
tional decision  should  rest  with  E31DA. 
However,  If  NASA  is  to  effectively  partici- 
pate and  apply  its  capabilities  to  energy 
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needs,  they  must  be  permitted  some  min- 
imum flexibiUtr  to  structtixe^  define  and 
package  the  capabilities  xepxcsented  by 
NASA  for  eventual  conaideratlon  by 
ERDA,  the  administration  and  Congress. 
These  funds  provide  a  focus  for  NASA's 
energy  application  efforts. 

SOLAK  SATELUTE  POWm  STBTEMS  STVDIKS 

The  committee  added  $5,000,000  for 
solar  satellite  power  systems  studies  to 
significantly  broaden  the  system  defini- 
tion effort  and  to  initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive environmental  impact  and  benefit 
analysis.  These  fimds  will  provide  for  a 
ground-based  phased  array  antenna  for 
microwave  experiments  and  will  provide 
for  definition  of  the  technology  advances 
required  In  large  structmres,  attitude 
control,  transportation,  smd  space  as- 
sembly and  maintenance  operations. 

TECHNOLOGY    UTILIZATION 

The  committee  approved  the  NASA 
fiscal  year  1977  authorization  request  of 
$7,900,000  and  added  $500,000  for  greater 
emphasis  on  industrial  and  technology 
applications. 

The  committee  observes  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  office  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  public  and  private 
sector  with  a  mechanism  for  transferring 
NASA  developed  technology  to  commer- 
cial applications  and  encouraging  addi- 
tional participation  in  using  the  large 
base  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  committee,  therefore,  reconamends 
a  total  of  $8,400,000  for  the  technology 
utilization  area  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

TRACKIITO  AND  DATA  ACQtnSITlON 

The  committee  decreased  the  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  program  budget  re- 
quest of  $258,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977 
by  $4,000,000  as  a  result  of  a  thorough 
review  of  anticipated  workload  of  both 
the  STDN  and  DSN  systems. 

The  committee  commends  the  Office 
of  Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition  for 
their  continued  excellent  performance 
while  recognizing  their  ability  to  achieve 
greater  economies  in  this  area.  There- 
fore, the  committee  recommends  that  a 
total  of  $254,000,000  be  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  program. 

RESEARCH    AND    PROGRAM   MAKAGEMENT 

NASA  requested  $814,055,000  to  cover 
the  civil  service  staff  needed  to  perform 
in-house  research  and  to  manage  the  R. 
&  D.  programs,  and  other  institutional 
elements  such  as  utilities,  travel,  main- 
tenance, operation  of  facilities,  technical, 
and  administrative  support. 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
continuing  trend  which  finds  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  NASA's  total  budget 
being  applied  to  institutional  support.  In 
fiscal  year  1977  selected  aresis  of  the 
R.  &  P.M.  budget  request  have  grown 
at  rates  far  gi-eater  than  previous  years, 
while  the  total  ntimber  of  employees  has 
been  reduced.  Accordingly  the  committee 
reduced  the  amount  for  research  and 
lirogram  management  for  other  than 
.■^alarics  and  benefits,  by  $3,600,000  for  a 
total  authorization  of  $810,455,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

CONSTtUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

The  total  for  construction  of  facilities 
included  in  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1977  au- 
thorization request  is   $124,020,000.   Of 


this  amoimt,  $86,070,000  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  Off  the  Subcommittee  oa 
Space  Science  and  Applications.  The 
balance  of  $28,950,000,  Is  under  the  imr- 
view  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
and  Transportation  Research  smd 
Development. 

The  NASA  $95,070,000  request  for 
other  than  aeronautical  facilities  in- 
cluded proposals  for  construction  in  sup- 
port of  programs  involving  space  flight, 
space  science,  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion, and  field  center  operations,  in  addi- 
tion to  agencywide  programs  for  rehabili- 
tations, minor  new  construction,  and 
facility  planning  and  design. 

The  program  reviewed  by  the  subcwn- 
mittee  involved  18  major  construction 
projects  at  the  Ames,  Dryden,  Johnson, 
Kennedy,  Langley,  Michoud  and  God- 
dard  space  centers;  56  rehabilitation  and 
modification  projects  at  19  various  loca- 
tions; and  25  minor  new  construction 
projects  at  14  various  locations.  The  sub- 
committee conducted  detailed  analyses, 
received  considerable  testimony  on  all 
c(mstTuction  requests  and  actually  vis- 
ited the  sites  involved  for  70  percent  of 
the  projects  included  in  the  request.  We 
feel  we  have  reviewed  this  segment  of 
the  NASA  request  in  infinite  detail  and 
are  coqfident  that  our  recommended  ad- 
j  ustments  are  sound . 

Th?  subcommittee  recommends  ad- 
justments to  five  projects  contained  in 
the  NASA  Construction  of  Facilities  re- 
quest: 

NASA  has  again  proposed  an  addition 
to  t^e  lunar  ciuratorial  facility  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  in  the  amoimt  of 
$2.8  million.  This  project  was  proposed 
last  year  and  deferred  on  the  basis  that 
further  dispersion  of  limar  samples 
should  be  effected  and  that  further  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  these  activities  to  other  federally 
owned  facilities  less  vtilnerable  to  poten- 
tial natural  and  man-caused  hazards. 
NASA  has  persisted  in  the  need  for  this 
requirement  at  the  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter and  has  submitted  an  identical  proj- 
ect for  consideration  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977  request.  Although  some  dispersal 
of  limar  samples  has  been  accomplished 
the  subcommittee  considers  that  the  pro- 
posed project  is  overdesigned,  too  costly, 
and  that  adequate  consideration  has  not 
been  given  to  further  dispersal  and 
the  use  of  other  Government-owned  fa- 
cilities for  these  purposes.  The  subcom- 
mittee recommends  that  the  $2.8  million 
request  again  be  deferred. 

Two  requirements  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  in  support  of  Space  Shuttle 
launch  operations  were  proposed  in  the 
amount  of  $29,555  million.  'The  subcom- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  need  for 
further  modifications  to  Launch  Com- 
plex 39  and  modifications  for  solid  rocket 
booster  facilities  Is  valid,  however  we 
question  whether  the  amount  being  re- 
quested can  actually  be  obligated  during 
fiscal  year  1977.  Accordingly,  tiie  sub- 
committee recommends  a  reduction  to 
the  requests  of  $2  million  In  the  project 
for  the  modification  of  complex  39,  and 
a  $1  million  reduction  In  the  project  for 
modifications  for  the  solid  rocket  booster 
faollitles. 

NASA  has  proposed  tlie  construction  of 
a  third  matlng/dematlng  facility  at  the 


Kennedy  Space  Center  estimated  at 
$2,050,000.  Tills  proposal  envisions  a  de- 
vice for  the  plaoenent  of  the  shuttle  or- 
biter on  top  of  aB-747  for  fenTlng  oper- 
ations.  Two  of  these  facilities  were  au- 
thorized last  year;  one  at  Palmdale  and 
one  at  the  Dryden  Flight  Research  Cen- 
ter. Construction  is  underway  at  the 
Dryden  Flight  Research  Cento*,  and  the 
steel  and  hoists  for  the  facility  at  Palm- 
dale  has  been  procured.  Our  analysis  re- 
veals that  the  faciUty  at  Palmdale  will 
not  be  required,  due  to  a  change  In  oper- 
ational plans,  and  that  the  steel  and 
hoists  for  that  facility  can  be  diverted  to 
Kennedy.  Accordingly,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  that  the  Kennedy  project 
be  reduced  by  $350,000. 

The  fiscal  year  1977  NASA  request  for 
construction  includes  a  project  for  a 
crew  training  facility  at  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  in  the  amoimt  of  $780,000. 
The  proposal  involves  the  construction 
of  a  water  immersion  facility  for  astro- 
naut training  in  a  near-weightless  en- 
vironment. The  subcommittee  does  not 
question  that  such  a  facili^  may  be  re- 
quired during  the  (Hierational  phase  of 
the  shuttle,  however  we  believe  that  the 
neutral  buoyancy  facility  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  presently  under- 
utilized, can  be  used  for  these  purposes 
during  the  D.D.T.  It  E.  phase  of  the 
shuttie  program.  Accordingly,  the  sub- 
committee recommends  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility  be  deferred. 

Based  yipon  the  foregoing  proposed 
adjustments,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  NASA  request  for  facili- 
ties falling  within  our  jurisdiction  be  re- 
duced  from   $95,070,000   to   $88,140,000. 

SPACE    SHUTTLE 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  yeai-  a  num- 
ber of  questions  have  again  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  Space  Shuttle  devel- 
opment program.  So  that  the  record  vo&y 
be  clear  and  accurate  I  will  review  key 
aspects  of  the  cuiTent  Space  Shuttle  de- 
velopment plan,  the  hlstoi*y  of  Space 
Shuttle  cost  estimates  and  the  basis  of 
Space  Shuttle  economic  analysis. 

The  Space  Shuttle  development  plan 
provides  a  balanced  program  with  rea- 
sonable probability  of  meeting  schedule, 
performance  and  cost  goals.  In  any  pro- 
gram of  tills  magnitude  and  complexity, 
numerous  changes  and  adjustments  are 
necessai-y  throughout  the  design  and  de- 
velopment period.  In  the  past  year,  de- 
tailed reviews  were  made  to  assure  us 
that  our  program  was  both  technically 
sound  and  cost  effective.  As  a  result,  some 
tests  were  deleted  and  deferred  because 
more  cost  effective  alternatives  were  de- 
fined and  Implemented  without  loss  of 
confidence  in  hardware  verification  or 
increased  technical  risks.  Test/verifica- 
tion policies  and  philosophy  applied  in 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  follow  closely 
those  implemented  In  the  highly  success- 
ful Skylab  program.  Too  much  testing 
can  be  costly.  A  proper  balance  between 
test  and  analysis  is  based  on  mature 
technical  judgment  which  NASA  has  ac- 
quired over  the  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shuttle,  NASA  de- 
leted some  large  module  testing.  In  these 
cases  the  tests  were  found  to  be  redun- 
dant, or  alternate  verification  methods 
were  defined  which  were  more  cost  effec- 
tive. "Rie  major  systems  tests  are  not 
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qualiflcatian  tests,  bat  are  paixnarily  Ter- 
iflotkm  tots— vertEylnc  data  obtained 
earlier  in  tiv  prorram  tar  analytical  and 
scale  model  tecfanlqaes^  Major  protolflois 
are  not  antiripated  in  ttae  full-scale  test- 
ing so  that  large  schedule  pads  would  not 
be  co6t  effective. 

Mazmfaetarins  and  checkout  times 
have  for  ttie  maets  part  been  extended 
from  earlier  program  estimates.  The 
i^ame  is  also  true  for  the  major  systems 
tests  vhere  additional  time  has  been 
planned  over  prerious  schedules.  Selected 
compressions  that  have  occurred  have 
been  mostly  in  the  posttest  period  where 
it  was  determined  that  some  reductions 
in  time  could  be  saXely  accommodated. 
NASA  is  confident  that  sufficient  time 
still  exists  to  handle  the  development 
problems  that  occur  in  any  program. 

Examining  the  history  of  Shuttle  cost 
estimates  the  NASA  commitment  on 
Shuttle  development  of  $5.150B  was  es- 
timated in  March  1972  in  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1973  NASA  budget.  The  actual 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  estimate  for 
Shuttle  DJD.T.  &  E.  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  January  1972  was  $5.500B  in 
1971  dollar  based  on  the  liquid  booster — 
pressure  fed — configuration.  The  $5.150B 
was  substituted  when  the  solid  booster 
configuration  was  selected. 

NASA  has  updated  this  estimate  an- 
nually since  fiscal  year  1973  to  reflect  in- 
creases due  to  inflation  through  the  cur- 
rent budget  year  and  the  estimated  ef- 
fects of  inefficiencies  in  the  program  re- 
sulting from  reductions  in  the  fiscal  year 


197&  and  fiscal  year  1977  budgets.  To 
maintain  track  with  the  commitment, 
the  amount  of  the  Increases  have  been 
stated  in  1971  donars  as  w^  as  included 
in  current  budget  year  estimates.  NASA 
has  also  projected  the  impact  of  Infla- 
tion on  shuttle  runout  costs  based  on 
various  assumed  inflation  rates  for  the 
nmout  years.  Below  is  the  current  es- 
timated real  year  dollar  values  of  the 
space  tran^ortation  system  cost  ele- 
ments assimiing  a  rate  of  7  per  cent 
through  nmout  for  all  elements  except 
construction  of  facilities  which  has  been 
projected  at  10  per  cent: 

RY$ 

Shuttle  DD.T.  &  E 6.964 

Sikuttle  luvestnient 2.163 

NASA  facilities .454 

WTR  facilities .996 

E.icpendable  L  V.  modincatlon  (lUSi  .-  '.  278 
Tug  DD.T.  &  E.  &  Investment 1.539 

'  Bepreseuts  current  estimate  for  DOD  de- 
velopment of  the  Interim  Upper  Stage  (UTS) 
plus  NASA  unique  GSB  and  other  requlre- 
ment.«   DOD  $341M— NASA  $37M. 

Tlie  direct  cost  of  shuttle  design  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation,  and  the  fa- 
cilities costs  are  speciflcally  budgeted  and 
managed  as  Shuttle  requirements.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  across-the-board  activi- 
ties in  NASA  which  contribute  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Shuttle  program. 
These  activities  are  oriented  primarily 
toward  continuing  the  basic  competence 
and  capabilities  which  enable  NASA  to 
conduct  high  technology  programs  in- 
cluding manned  space  flight  development 


and  operations.  The  Shuttle  r»«™»t»«g 
and  commitment  w«re  based  on  eonllnn- 
ed  avaflaMUty  of  the  ci^MUD&ities  of  ttie 
NASA  Centers. 

If  one  were  to  estimate  a  reasonable 
proration  (rf  the  across-the-board  NASA 
activities,  the  approximation  would  be 
$2,284  mUlion  in  the  doUars  of  the  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  The  activities  prorated 
include  continuing  basic  engineering, 
technical,  scientiflc  research  efforts  re- 
quired to  c(mduct  NASA's  operations  and 
to  accomplish  the  Agency's  objectives  in 
aeronautics  and  space.  I  am  summarizing 
this  estimate  for  the  Record  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1977  BUD€ET- SHUTTLE  D.D.T.  S  E.  AND 
FACILITIES  OUTLAYS  ANO  CSTIMATED  P80RATJ;D  NASA 
EtfORTS 


Estimated 

prorated 

S^uWe 

apptfotioR  of 

Fi'.,cal  year 

O.O.T.  8.  E. 

Facilities 

NASA  aftoft 

P'ior 

va 

35 

3» 
70 

531 

197b       

798 

245 

1976 

1,093 

358 

Transitloa  quarter. 

300 

26 

101 

1977   

1.233 

M 

388 

1978    -- 

1, 172 

63 

332 

1979 

769 

54 

216 

1980    

432 

41 

97 

1981    

178 

23 

16 

198? 

17  . 

- 

Tola! 

6.6M 

432 

2.284 

■  These  estimates  would  be  required  to  continite  basic  NASA 
capabilities  and  operations  whether  th«  shatHe  wtrt  developed 

or  not. 


NASA  March 

1972  esbmate- 

1971  doitors 

NASA  Fiscal  year  1974  budget 
ettinaW 

NASA  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
est)  mate 

NASA  fiscal  year  1976  bodgat          NASA  fiscal  year  1977  budgal 
estimate                                         estimate 

Dollars  of  Fiscal 

year  1974 

1971  dollars                 budget 

1971  donars 

Don 

irs  of  fiscal 

year  1975 

budget 

Dollars  tl  Facal 

year  I97B 

1971  dollars                 badget 

1971  doners 

Oo.lars  (A  fiscal 

year  1977 

bodgrt 

Shuttle  D.D.T.  &  E 

Shuttia  invertinent 

KASAfacMMas   

5.150 

l.OOO 

.300 

>.500 

.291 
.809 

5.150 

1.000 

.300 

>.500 

.291 
.809 

5.394 
1.050 
.330 
'.550 

.306 
.849 

5.200 

i.oee 

.300 

".500 

.291 
.809 

5.S87 

1.102 

.390 

•'.  679 

.321 
.891 

5.200 
1.000 

.300 
■'.500 

.291 
.809 

6.350 
L267 

.385 
'.789 

.368 

i.oea 

5.2» 
L2» 

.300 
'.580 

».16J 
.8BB 

6.iS« 

1.8S4 

.432 

WTRfadSNts 

•.7W 

Additional  investment  to  fly  581 

ExpandabI*  LV.  modification. 
Tug  D.D.T.  &  i.  and  iavest- 
ment 

.224 
1.US 

Total   ....         

8.050 

8.050 

8.479 

8.100 

9.070 

8.100 

10. 192 

8.192 

10.80* 

>  Not  official  DOB  asVoMtas. 
-'  Preliminary  DOO  estimate,  GAO 
:  Current  estimate  of  lUS  DOD  d 

report  1976. 
Bvetepment  and  NA 

SA  unique  GSE  and  other  requirements: 

DOO 

NASA 

T9tal(W> 

1971  t 
Fiscal 

lollars 

%m 

$24 
33 

1163 

year  1977  budget 

224 

The  Shuttle  economic  study  published 
in  January  1974  showed  savings  of  |14 
billion  for  a  725  flight  mission  model 
projected  for  the  period  1980-91. 

Sensitivity  analyses  have  shown  that 
the  economic  superiority  of  the  STS  will 
be  sustained  over  a  wide  range  of  as- 
sumptions including  reduced  flight  rates, 
fewer  payloads;  that  is,  lower  budgets 
and  increased  cost  growth  above  current 
.'\gency  targets.  For  example,  at  a 
reduced  flight  rate  of  25  per  year,  com- 
pared to  60  in  the  baseline  model,  the 
Shuttle  remains  a  good  investment  with 
a  lO-percent  rate  of  return.  Other  varla- 
lions  have  shovvTi  that  evei  after  sub- 
.-tantially  reduced  payload  quantities; 
tor  exaraipte,  abore  200  bdov  the  base- 
Irr.e  modri,  the  Snittle  savings  are  still 
greater  than  fia  MlUon  omr  the  1980- 
91  period.  The  Shuttle  development  and 


investment  cost  could  grow  by  as  much 
as  $7.4  bilUon  and  still  return  10  percent 
on  the  investment.  Although  the  savings 
thi-ough  use  of  the  STS  are  largely  in  the 
payload  area,  significant  reductions  wiU 
also  be  realized  in  the  costs  of  launching 
during  the  operational  phase.  In  1975  the 
GAO  found  the  STS  cost  beneflt  analysis 
was  one  of  three  studies  which  qualified 
as  a  legitimate  cost-benefit  study.' 

For  a  concise  review  I  am  including 
some  siunmary  statistics  from  the  mis- 
sion models  as  part  of  the  Record. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  OfiBce  re- 
port on  the  Space  Shuttle  also  posed  cer- 
tain questions  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram.  Answers   to   these   questions   are 


1  GAO  Report  B-115398.  Jaauary  14,  1975— 
Civil  agencies  Make  Llmitetl  Use  of  Ooast- 
Benefit  Analysis  In  Support  of  Bvidget  Re- 
quests. 


included  in  the  hearing  record  on  the 
bill  before  us. 

In  summary,  the  Space  Shuttle  repre- 
sents a  major  step  forward  in  our  space 
program.  It  is  on  schedule  and  within 
cost  and  continues  to  merit  the  support 
of  the  Congress  and  Nation. 

The  material  follows: 
N.^SA   Shuttle  Economic  Summ.^ries 

581    MISSION    MOOIX 

Tug  1985  (Use  expendables  as  interim 
stages  prior) . 

No  Sortie. 

Operational  Period  1979-1990. 

Assumed  Average  $3.4B  NASA  Budget  Level 
Constant  11^. 

581  Plights:  354  ETR,  237  WTR.  130  w,  ex- 
pendable upper  stage,  173  w/tng. 

673  Payloads  Up,  455  Payloads  Down. 

265  NASA  Payloads. 

128  Non-NASA  Payloads. 

280  DOD  PnyloAds. 
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ECONOMICS 
11971  doHarsI 

Trans- 
Pay-        porta- 
loads           tion 

Nonrec 
de- 
velop. 

Total 

fipeiidable 

Shuttle     

Bti^elits 

ilo 

35.1           11.4 

26.7             8.1 

8.4            3.3 

1.7 

8.0 

-6.3 

48.2 

42.8 

5.4 

Net  benefit  discoii 

d  at  10  percent 

2.  OB 

Net  benefits  STS,  $5.4B. 

Rate  of  Retvirn,  13%. 

Fit.  Required  to  earn  10%  rate  of  return, 
30  per  yr. 

Allowable  Growth  la  DDT&E  with  10% 
rate  of  return,  $2B. 

725   MISSION   MODEL 

Interim  Tug,  1980-1983. 
Full  Tug.  1983-1991. 

Spacelab  Included  as  ESA  Development. 
Operational  Period,  1980-1991. 
WTR  IOC  1982. 

Assumed  Average  $3.3B  level  NASA  Budget 
Constant  '72$. 

725  Flights:   516  ETR,  209  WTR. 

289  Tug  Pits. 

986  Payloads  Up,  275  Automated  Down. 

336  Sortie  Down. 

507  NASA  Payloads. 

175  Non-NASA  Payloads. 

304  DOD  Payloads. 

ECONOMICS 
,       11972  dollarsi 


loads 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Nonrec- 

reational 

davelop- 

ment 

ToUl 

46.3 
31.6 
14.7 

13.2 

3.9 

8.9 

-5.0 

63.4 
49.3 
14.1 

Expendable. 

Shuttle 

Benefits 


Net  benefits  STS,  $14. IB. 

Rate  of  Return,  19  Ci^. 

Fit.  Required  to  earn  lO'r  rate  of  Return, 
25  per  yr. 

Allowable  Cost  Growth  in  DDT&E  with 
10- ;  Rate  of  Return,  $7. 4B. 

A  number  of  areas  of  significance 
within  the  bin  which  we  are  considering 
today  warrant  further  comment. 

The  0£Bce  of  Applications  requested 
$198,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  the 
committee  made  several  changes.  The 
first  change  was  the  removal  of  the 
LANDSAT-C — Earth  resources  technol- 
ogy satellite— from  the  earth  resources 
detection  and  monitoring  area  and  plac- 
ing it  in  a  separate  line  item  entitled 
"Earth  resources  operational  systems." 
The  corresponding  moneys  of  $13,500,000 
were  also  transferred  to  this  new  line 
item.  The  committee  felt  that  the  time 
has  come  to  elevate  this  most  successful 
program  to  an  operational  status  which 
also  will  encourage  private  and  institu- 
tional participation  as  well  as  the  many 
user  agencies  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  committee  also  added  $1,000,000  to 
the  weather  and  climate  observation  and 
forecasting  area  specifically  for  severe 
stoi-m  research.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  reflected  the  excellent  coop- 
eration and  effort  between  NASA  and 
NO  A  A  and  encouraged  further  activity  to 
help  with  this  serious  problem. 


Tlie  objective  of  the  space  applica- 
tions effort  is  to  conduct  research  and 
development  activities  that  dononstrate 
space-related  technology  which  can  be 
effectively  applied  and  used  in  the  civil 
sector.  In  no  other  area  does  the  space 
program  technology  spinoffs  and  bene- 
fits evidence  itself  more. 

These  applications  programs  affect 
each  and  everyone  of  us  in  our  daily  lives 
ranging  from  accurate  weather  forecast- 
ing to  monitoring  crop  inventories  and 
disease  while  monitoring  the  atmosphere 
to  warn  us  of  pollution.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  this  body  the  fact  that  many 
applications  programs  are  starting  to  pay 
dividends  as  evidenced  by  LANDSAT  and 
I  look  forward  to  reporting  additional 
positive  results  in  tJie  near  future. 

The  tracking  and  data  acquisition  pro- 
gi'am  continues  to  provide  vital  support 
to  more  than  40  individual  programs. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million  dol- 
lars was  requested  for  fiscal  year  1977 
with  $206,800,000  of  the  total  request 
scheduled  for  operations  support. 

The  committee  made  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  $4,000,000  from  the  total  request 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  future 
systems  and  operational  activity  for  fis- 
cal j'ear  1977.  It  was  also  noted  that  the 
Office  has  experienced  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  inflation  at  some  locations  such 
as  Madrid,  Spain,  and  Alaska.  Hopefully, 
NASA  can  achieve  sufficient  economies 
to  balance  this  inflationary  spiral  and 
continue  to  provide  outstanding  support 
opei'ations.  The  committee  will  review 
NASA's  analysis  covering  the  benefits  to 
the  government  in  leasing  a  tracking  and 
data  relay  satellite  system  for  tracking 
services  versus  procuring  the  system 
through  purchase.  Pi-ior  to  any  contract 
award,  NASA  will  present  a  cost -benefit 
to  the  committee. 

The  Technology  Utilization  Office  con- 
tinues to  find  ways  to  better  transfer 
space-developed  technology  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  stream  of  the  civil 
sector.  The  fiscal  year  1977  budget  re- 
quest is  $7,900,000  and  the  committee 
felt  that  an  increase  of  $500,000  was  in 
order  to  allow  for  an  increase  in  in- 
dustrial applications  and  technology  ac- 
tivity which  could  provide  even  quicker 
results  in  the  technology  transfer  proc- 
ess. The  committee  continues  to  be  im- 
pressed with  NASA's  initiative  in  this 
area  and  encourages  its  continuation. 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, NASA  requested  $814,055,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  line  item  provides 
for  the  civil  service  staff  necessary  for 
in-house  research  and  development,  and 
the  manpower  required  to  plan,  manage 
and  support  the  R.  &  D.  program.  It  also 
provides  for  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  administrative  support  of  the  NASA 
headquarters  and  10  major  field  centers. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  NASA  re- 
quest for  these  purposes  in  considerable 
detail.  The  budget  for  1977  is  $18,577,- 
000 — 2.3  percent — ^more  than  the  current 
operating  plan  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
number  of  permanent  civil  service  posi- 
tions has  been  reduced  by  500  to  23,816. 

The  1977  estimate  provides  for  the  full- 
year  effect  of  increased  utility  rates 
which  continue  to  rise  rapidly.  Addition- 
ally continued  increases  in  wage  rates 


for  support  service  contractors  and  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  materials  have 
caused  upward  budget  pressures. 

Costs  for  personnel  amount  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  total.  These  rose  by  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  from  1976,  reflectuig 
the  reduction  of  500  permanent  positions 
as  well  as  the  full-year  effect  of  the 
October  1975  pay  raise.  Other  categories 
of  expense  in  fiscal  year  1977  will  in- 
crease by  S4.92  miUion — 8  percent — from 
the  1976  budget  plan.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease is  attributed  to  rising  costs  <:f 
electrical  power,  fuel,  and  support  serv- 
ice contracts. 

The  committee  notes  with  approval  the 
recent  reassessment  of  field  center  roles 
and  missions.  If  performed  properly,  the 
clarification  of  roles  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  selected  functions  can  yield  sig- 
nificant personnel  savings  and  increased 
management  effectiveness. 

A  further  sign  that  NASA  is  concerned 
with  the  recent  drift  toward  increased 
institutional  costs  is  the  cut  in  overhead 
positions  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Of  the  total 
mandated  reduction  of  500  permanent 
civil  service  positions,  over  200  were  in- 
direct. 

To  stress  concern  that  NASA  remain 
lean  and  effective,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  general  reduction  of  $3,- 
600,000  to  be  applied  to  areas  othei'  than 
civil  service  personnel  costs.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
reduction  in  permanent  civil  service  posi- 
tions. I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  Fic- 
tion, in  no  way,  implies  any  criticism  of 
the  goals  of  the  national  space  program. 
We  continue  to  believe,  as  stated  in  'Fu- 
tm-e  Space  Programs  1975,"  that  tlie  use 
and  exploration  of  space  should  be 
greatiy  expanded  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  committee  does  want  to  insure  that 
NASA's  strong  technical  capability  re- 
mains dynamic  and  innovative  so  lliat 
these  objectives  can  be  realized 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  now  to  the 
NASA  programs  managed  by  the  Ofiie 
of  Space  Science.  There  are  three  major 
areas  of  space  science  managed  by  the 
Office  of  Space  Science:  Physics  and 
astronomy,  lunar  and  planetary,  and  life 
sciences  program.  These  progi*ams  focus 
on  exploring  and  understanding  of  the 
Earth,  the  solar  system,  the  universe,  and 
on  research  designed  to  enhance  the 
abiUty  of  people  to  function  effectively 
and  safely  during  space  fiight.  The  NASA 
requested  a  total  of  $379  milhon  for  the.>H 
programs.  The  bill  provides  $385  million 
with  reflects  additions  for  the  space  tele- 
scope, supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology, and  Jupiter  orbiter  probe  studies 
as  already  discussed.  The  reorganization 
within  NASA  that  transferred  tlie  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  programs  to  the 
Office  of  Space  Flight — OSF— and  the 
life  sciences  pi'ogram  to  the  Office  of 
Space  Sciences  is  also  reflected  in  the 
amounts  authorized.  The  fiscal  year  1977 
authorization  provides  primarily  for  con- 
tinuation of  ongoing  programs  previously 
authorized.  It  also  provides  for  one  new 
start,  the  solar  maximum  mission — 
SMM — an  observatory  class  spacecraft 
to  conduct  detailed  studies  of  the  Sun 
during  the  most  active  period  in  the  11- 
year  solar  cycle. 

The  OSS  budget  authorization  for  fis- 
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cal  year  1977  is  $49.2  million  below  the 
funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1976.  This  is 
due  to  reduced  requirements  for  those 
major  flight  projects  that  will  have 
passed  their  peak  funding  by  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  high  energy  astronomical  ob- 
servatoiy — HEAO — the  Mariner  Jupiter 
Saturn  1977— MJS  77— and  the  Pioneer 
Venus,  all  have  peak  funding  in  fiscal 
ye«r  1976.  Also,  the  Viking  project,  with 
two  healthy  spacecraft  on  the  way  to 
Mars,  continues  its  cost  phasedown.  A 
partial  offset  to  this  decline  in  project 
funding  and  activity  is  the  initiation  of 
the  solar  maximum  mission,  the  first  new- 
start  In  2  years. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  Important  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Space  Science.  The  first  cate- 
gory I  will  discuss  is  physics  and 
astronomy. 

Astronomy,  as  the  oldest  science,  rep- 
resents man's  attempt  to  understand  the 
imiverse  in  which  he  lives.  Recent  ad- 
vances In  OUT  ability  to  observe  the  uni- 
verse are  making  It  possible  to  study  the 
physical  conditions  that  exist  at  distant 
places.  Although  we  attempt  to  explain 
those  observations  by  extending  the  basic 
laws  of  physics  that  apply  on  Earth,  new 
phenomena  are  frequently  observed 
which  have  no  terrestrial  counterpart, 
including  explosions  of  stars  and  the  ex- 
istance  of  superdense  matter  weighing 
billions  of  tons  per  cubic  Inch. 

In  June,  the  orbiting  solar  observa- 
tory 8  was  successfully  launched  to  con- 
duct long-term  studies  of  the  Sun  during 
its  quiet  period.  The  primary  objectives 
of  the  mission  are  to  study  the  structure 
of  the  relatively  cool  lower  solar  atmos- 
phere— chromosphere  and  low  transition 
region — and  to  investigate  how  energy  Is 
transported  within  that  region  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Sun's  high  temperature 
upper  atmosphere,  or  corona. 

In  October  and  November,  two  atmos- 
phere explorers — AE-D  and  E— were 
laimched  to  conduct  coordinated  obser- 
vations of  the  physics  and  chemistry  of 
Earth's  upper  atmosphere.  Responding  to 
recent  concern  with  the  fluorocarbon- 
ozone-skin  cancer  question  and  the  need 
for  exact  descriptions  of  upper  atmos- 
pheric chemistry  and  dynamics,  we  added 
an  experiment  to  AE-E  to  measure  dally 
ozone  variations. 

In  1975.  many  important  discoveries 
were  made  including  the  discovery  of  a 
white  dwarf  star  that  had  about  20  times 
the  surface  temperature  of  the  Sun.  We 
also  studied  two  novas,  or  exploding 
stars.  One  was  the  brightest  optical  nova 
observed  in  30  years.  The  other,  an  X- 
ray  nova,  was  discovered  by  Ariel  5  and 
became  the  brightest  X-ray  object  in 
the  sky. 

We  are  seeing  constant  change  in  our 
thinking  regarding  the  evolution  of  our 
universe.  With  the  accelerated  increase 
in  the  generation  of  data  from  rapidly 
developing  techniques  In  astronomy  and 
space  physics,  many  of  the  'established" 
theories  are  being  tested  and  may  soon 
be  replaced  by  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  specific  phenomena. 

The  role  of  our  closest  star,  the  Sim.  is 
so  fundamental  that  In  Its  absence,  hfe 
could  not  exist  on  Earth.  Though  it  is 
middle-aged  and  not  particularly  large 
or  bright,  only  a  few  percent  change  in 


its  brightness  might  change  most  of  Uie 
Earth  Into  a  dead  frozen  landscape  or 
cOTiversely.  into  a  hot  desert  wasteland. 
The  ice  ages  may  have  been  caused  by  a 
decrease  of  only  a  few  percent  In  the 
solar  enei-gy  emission.  In  contrast,  many 
stars  are  known  to  be  imder  regular 
cyclic  variations,  some  as  small  as  a  frac- 
tion of  a  percent  In  total  energy  output. 
When  we  study  stars,  we  can  look  at  ob- 
jects with  a  wide  range  of  properties  such 
as  surface  temperature,  mass,  composi- 
tion, and  magnetic  fields.  Prom  compara- 
tive studies,  we  hope  to  identify  the  role 
played  by  these  different  parameters  and 
infer  the  long-term  evolution  of  the  Sun. 
The  2.4-meter  space  telescope — ST — 
plays  a  central  role  in  our  plans  for  the 
future.  With  it.  we  will  be  able  to  study 
radiations  in  the  infrared,  the  visible  and 
the  ultraviolet  part  of  the  spectrum.  It 
will  be  more  sensitive  than  a  ground- 
based  telescope  and  will  record  greater 
details  about  the  objects  under  study. 

Objects  wil  be  detectable  from  a  vol- 
ume of  space  that  is  one  hundred  times 
larger  than  is  accessible  now.  Light  from 
these  objects  will  have  taken  many  bil- 
lions of  years  to  reach  us,  thus  we  can 
look  further  into  the  past.  With  the  ST, 
we  will  probably  be  able  to  determine  the 
distance  to  quasare.  and  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  the  enormous  amoimt  of 
energy  emitted  by  these  objects.  Other 
observations  will  provide  additional  in- 
formation to  help  resolve  the  question. 
"Will  the  universe  expand  forever?" 

Closer  to  home,  we  will  be  able  to  study 
individual  stars  in  nearby  galaxies. 
Closer  yet,  we  can  search  for  planets  and 
should  be  able  to  determine  whether  any 
of  the  30  nearest  stars  has  a  planet  com- 
parable in  size  to  Jupiter.  Pictures  of 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus  taken  with  the 
ST  will  show  detail  roughly  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Pioneers  10  and  11  pictures 
of  Jupiter.  With  the  ST.  however,  we  can 
take  a  series  of  pictures  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  thus  study  long-term  cloud 
motions  and  seasonal  changes.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  important  contribu- 
tions the  ST  wUl  make  to  science  carmot 
be  foreseen  today.  As  Isaac  Asimov  writes 
in  "Eyes  on  the  Univei-se": 

It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  predict  ex- 
actly what  the  Large  Space  Telescope  might 
discover — just  as  It  was  Impossible  to  pre- 
dict In  advance  that  Galileo's  telescope  v^ould 
detect  four  satellites  about  Jupiter,  or  that 
Bosses  Leviathon  would  discover  spiral 
galaxies.  .  .  . 

In  less  than  20  years  after  tiie  laimch 
of  the  first  Sputnik,  we  now  have  a  bet- 
ter description  of  the  Earth's  near-space 
environment  than  Christopher  Colum- 
bus had  available  of  the  navigable  sur- 
face from  all  of  mans  previous  recorded 
history.  We  are  now  attempting  the  task 
of  understanding  the  forces  of  nature 
which  shape  this  environment,  which 
produce  perplexing  day-to-day  changes, 
and  which  control  the  conditions  that 
make  Ufe  possible  here  on  Earth. 

The  Sun  is  the  most  important  source 
of  the  energy  which  surroimds  us.  The 
tenuous  plasma  stream,  called  the  solar 
wind,  is  composed  mostly  of  electrons 
and  protons  flowing  at  speeds  upwards 
of  300  km  sec— 670,000  miles  per  hour. 
It  interacts  with  the  Earth's  magnetic 
field  10-15  Earth  radii  from  the  center  of 


the  Earth  in  a  collislonless  bow  shock, 
and  then  flows  around  the  Earth  some- 
what like  a  stream  of  water  aroimd  an 
obstacle.  Inside  this  flow  envelope  is 
the  magnetosphere. 

During  1975,  four  Explorers  were 
launched,  with  three  successfully  placed 
into  orbit  and  functioning.  The  fourth, 
the  dual  air  density — DAD — failed  to 
achieve  orbit  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
the  Scout  thiid  stage.  Four  more  Ex- 
plorers are  under  development,  the  lUE 
and  the  three  International  Sun-Earth 
Explorer — ISEE — spacecraft.  Both  proj- 
ects are  being  undertaken  jointly  with 
the  European  Space  Agency — ^ESA. 
ISEE-A,  -B,  and  -C  will  be  primarily 
concerned  with  the  interactions  at  the 
boundarj'  between  the  solar  wind  and  the 
magnetosphere.  ISEE-C  will  provide  a 
continuous  measurement  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing solar  wind  in  interplanetary  space, 
while  ISEE-A  and  -B.  traveling  in  elUptic 
orbits  through  the  boundary  regions,  will 
determine  the  magnetospheric  respoiise 
to  the  solar  wind  and  its  vmrlations. 

The  solar  maximum  mission — SMM — 
is  a  sophisticated  solar  satrflite  which 
will  fly  at  the  next  predicted  peak  of 
activity  in  the  solar  cycle.  The  mission 
will  focus  on  problems  of  s<dar  activity 
and  will  particularly  Investigate  the 
many  complex  high  energy  processes 
which  together  constitute  the  solar  flare. 
The  SSM  will  also  contribute  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  solar-terrestrial  Interac- 
tions by  providing  acciutite  measures  of 
the  radiative  and  particle  flare  emis- 
sions which  disturb  the  terrestrial  envir- 
onment and  by  commencing  a  long-term 
program  of  accurate  measurement  of  the 
total  radiative  flux  incident  on  the 
Earth's  atmosphere. 

The  study  of  flares  is  currently  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  timely  and 
important  in  the  NASA  solar  jdiyslcs  pro- 
gram both  by  virtue  erf  the  Interest  in 
the  problem  and  the  state  of  readiness 
of  the  theory  and  technology  required  to 
solve  it.  Solar  flares  are  important  not 
only  for  their  geophysical  effects  but  also 
for  the  opportunity  that  they  provide  to 
study  processes  having  application  in  the 
fields  of  astrophysics  and  plasma  physics. 
These  processes  include  energy  storage 
and  release,  the  acceleration  of  parti- 
cles to  subrelativistic  and  relativistic  en- 
ergies, explosive  heating  and  evaporation, 
the  ejection  of  clouds  of  high  energy 
pei-ticles  and  shock  waves  and  the  for- 
mation and  cooUng  of  high  tempera- 
ture— 10-50  million  degree — plasmas 
having  large  physical  scales. 

The  1979  launch  date  of  the  solar 
maximum  mission  not  only  maximizes 
the  probability  of  observing  a  large  num- 
ber of  flares,  but  also  pi-ovides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  collaboration  between  SMM 
and  the  three  International  Sun-Earth 
Explorer  Missions,  ISEE-A,  ISEE-B  and 
ISEE-C  (Chart  STS76-1568A)  previously 
discussed. 

The  SMM  payload  will  contain  hard 
X-ray  and  gamma  ray  spectrometers  to 
study  the  particle  accelerations  and  a 
haid  X-ray  telescope  to  determine  their 
physical  locations.  Soft  X-ray.  extreme 
ultraviolet,  and  ultraviolet  instruments 
will  be  used  to  study  active  structure 
before,  during,  and  after  the  event,  to 
search  for  evidence  of  energy  buildup 
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and  to  study  plasma  heating  and  cooUng 
mechanlfflus.  Wnally.  a  irUte  light 
coronagraph  will  provide  data  on  the  pas- 
sage of  ^bofOL  waves  Unroogh  fhe  corona 
and  on  the  naM  and  enranr «(  <te  mate- 
rial ejected.  Tbe  necesmrFfirimd-tesed 
and  theontkxl  support  wfO  be  part  of 
the  solar  msudmum  mission  guest  in- 
vestigator's program  (chart  SG75- 
15400). 

Unlike  its  predecessors,  SMM  is  con- 
figured to  enaUe  al  these  measurements 
discussed  above  to  be  made  simultane- 
ously. It  win  be  compatible  with  the 
Shuttle  so  that  it  may  be  retrieved  after 
a  suitable  period  of  time,  refurbished, 
and  relaunched  by  Shuttle  for  other 
solar  studies.  The  fall  of  1979  has  been 
selected  for  launch  so  that  the  mission 
wiU  corre^wnd  to  the  projected  period  of 
maximum  activity  in  the  solar  cycle.  Any 
delay  in  the  laimch  date  will  reduce  the 
number  of  events  likely  to  be  observed 
during  the  mission  and  would  severely 
degrade  the  scientific  value  of  SMM. 

In  additicm  to  the  flare-orifflited  pay- 
load,  SMM  will  carry  a  small  solar 
monitoring  package  designed  to  measure 
the  strength  and  variability  of  the  solar 
ultraviolet  nad  viisble  light  emission.  The 
purpose  of  this  package  is  to  enable 
variations  in  the  total  solar  radiation— 
or  "solar  constant"— to  be  studied  as  a 
function  of  time  in  the  solar  cycle  and  to 
measure  the  shMter  term  increases  in  the 
ultraviolet  and  soft  X-ray  regions  which 
result  from  activity.  These  data  should 
be  important  to  the  many  studies  on  solar 
terrestrial-interactions    that    are    cm-- 

rently  imdMway. 

The  next  part  of  my  physics  and  astro- 
nomy discusslm  covers  the  newly  estab- 
lished Upper  Atmospheric  Research  Pro- 
gram Oflftce  which  has  the  responsibility 
to  develop  and  implement  a  program  to 
better  understand  stratOGpheric  physi- 
cal and  chemical  processes. 

NASA's  long-term  objective  is  to  de- 
velop an  organized  solid  body  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  physics,  chemistry, 
and  transport  processes  occurring  in  the 
stratosphere  and  other  regions  of  the 
upper  atmosphere.  These  objectives  are 
being  pursued  through  a  basic  science 
subprogram  in  which  data  are  acquired 
from  a  coordinated  effort  in  field  meas- 
urements, laboartory  experiments,  and 
theoretical  studies.  The  short-term  ob- 
jectives address  current  problems  that 
have  been  identified  as  having  the  po- 
tential to  cause  harmful  ^ects  in  the 
stratosi^re.  These  are  the  Space 
Shuttle  jweratlons,  the  cMorofluoro- 
methanes,  and  aircraft  operaticms.  These 
short-term  objectives  have  been  incor- 
porated into  an  assessment  subprogram 
with  established  schedules  and  times  for 
completion. 

A  program  structure  to  fulfill  current 
research  needs  has  been  completed  in 
fiscal  year  19'76.  Field  measurements 
have  already  produced  new  data  on  the 
stratospheric  hydrozyl  xadical  and  hy- 
drogen chkuide  conrentratifm  vertical 
profiles.  Idifaoratory  acthdties  have  pro- 
duced new  ebemical  reaction  zate  values 
for  the  Fi*~***"  ff>»fiiriTy>  plus  ooane  le- 
action.  aSieoBBtical  studies  baaie  produced 
more  acf  uuate  values  .of  She  potential 
ozone  dfBirietiinn  as  produced  potentially 
by  the  Spaoefihuttle. 
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NASA  augmented  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  by  $3.5  mfllion  through  repro- 
gramming  fmd  has  requested  an  addi- 
tional increase  to  a  total  of  $11.6  mfi- 
Uon,  reflecUug  the  financial  reqtiire- 
ments  to  meet  the  following  schedule: 

Assessment  of  the  impact  of  Space 
Shuttle  operations  by  May  1976,  with 
reassesment  and  final  statement  by 
July  1977. 

Issue  report  on  assessment  of  aircraft 
effects  by  December  1976. 

Preliminary  assessment  of  chloro- 
fluoromethane — CFM — effects  by  July 
1976,  with  reassessment  and  formal  re- 
port by  September  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  turn  my  re- 
marks to  the  second  category  of  space 
science  and  discuss  the  lunar  and  plane- 
tary program. 

This  highlight  of  the  past  year  in  lunar 
and  planetary  programs  was  the  success- 
ful launching  of  both  Viking  spacecraft 
to  Mars  with  all  instruments  and  sub- 
systems fully  functional  and  capable  of 
meeting  all  primary  mission  objectives. 
We  look  forward  to  a  major  expansion  in 
our  knowledge  of  Mars  this  summer  as  we 
begin  the  first  exploration  directly  on 
the  Martian  surface. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  there  are 
no  new  starts  in  limar  and  planetary 
programs.  In  fact,  NASA  has  obtained 
only  one  new  start  in  the  past  five  budget 
years,  so  that  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
gap  in  limar  and  planetary  launcl^  fol- 
lowing the  Pioneer  Venus  missions  in 
1978.  However,  previously  approved  proj- 
ects like  the  Pioneer  11  flyby  of  Saturn, 
the  Viking  orbiting  and  landing  on  Mars, 
the  Mariner  fiyby  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  the  Pioneer  orbithig  and  atmosphere 
probing  of  Venus  will,  for  the  next  few 
years,  maintain  the  m(»nentimi  of  the 
currently  vigorous  exploration  of  the 
scA&T  system. 

FVm:  tbe  past  decade,  the  lunar  and 
planetary  science  programs  have  been 
consistMitly  directed  toward  three  long- 
range  goals  to  increase  our  understand- 
ing of:  First,  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  solar  system;  second,  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  life;  and  third,  the 
dynamic  processes  which  affect  us  on 
Sarth.  A  succession  of  highly  successful 
Ranger,  Surveyor,  lAinar  Orblter,  Pio- 
neer, Mariner,  and  Apollo  missions  has 
produced  major  progress  toward  the  first 
of  our  three  goals.  A  unified  theory  for 
the  origin  of  the  nine  pltmets  in  the  solar 
system — chart  SL76-2084 — and  their 
sateUltes  is  slowly  but  steadily  evolving  as 
new  data  are  acquired,  analyzed,  and 
synthesized.  Thanks  to  recently  success- 
ful misdons,  we  now  see  heavily  cratered 
and  frac^ned  surfaces  on  Mercury,  Mars, 
and  the  Moon,  and  radar  evidence  that 
similar  processes  have  occurred  on  the 
surface  of  Venus. 

Henoe,  the  inner  solar  sj'stem  is  now 
revealed  as  having  been  a  verj'  violent 
place  during  its  early  years  of  formation 
about  4^  billion  years  ago.  There  was 
heavy  bombardment  during  and  after  the 
accretion  of  the  planets  vmtn  most  of  the 
nxAy  debris  of  tbe  solar  sjrstem  was  set- 
tled onto  larger  bodies.  The  accretion 
period  was  complicated  by  internal  melt- 
ing with  subsequent  volcanism  and  chem- 
ical changes,  and  crustal  deformation  of 


the  plar»etaiT  bodies.  The  Moon  and  me- 
teorites are  currently  giving  the  best 
insight  into  this  complex  process  of  early 
revolution  of  the  terrestrial  bodies,  with 
a  growing  fund  of  new  information  com- 
ing from  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Venus. 

NASA  experts  to  make  a  major  step 
forward  toward  the  second  goal,  that  of 
understanding  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  life,  when  our  two  Vikings  land  on 
Mars  this  summer.  While  Mars  remains 
the  most  likely  place  in  the  solar  system 
for  finding  extraterrestrial  life,  there  is 
also  growing  biological  interest  in  the 
larger  satellites  of  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  where  interesting  atmos- 
pheres have  already  been  detected  and 
the  presence  of  organic  compoimds  is 
strongly  indicated. 

NASA  is  also  making  accelerated 
progress  toward  our  third  goal,  that  of 
better  understanding  the  dynamic  proc- 
esses on  Earth,  through  a  comparative 
study  of  other  planets.  Probtems  that 
compUcate  Earth  meteorology,  such  as  a 
mixture  of  ocean  and  continent  masses, 
br<&en  cloud  layers,  and  rapid  planet  ro- 
tation, are  either  isolated  or  exaggerated 
on  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter  and  are 
therefore  easier  to  study  and  understand. 
Areas  where  data  from  the  planetary 
spacecraft  are  bting  appUed  to  Earth 
problems  include  the  study  of  Venus  for 
the  effect  of  solar  heating  in  Earth's 
weather  patterns,  the  study  of  Jupiter 
for  the  effect  of  rapid  plant  rotation  on 
atmospheric  djmamics,  the  use  of  Mars 
dust  storm  data  to  calculate  the  effect 
01  aerosol  pollution,  the  comparative 
study  of  all  the  terrestrial  planets  for  a 
better  understanding  of  Earth's  magnetic 
field,  and  the  continued  study  of  the 
Moon,  Mars,  and  Mercury  to  search  for 
internal  processes  that  drive  tbe  shifts 
in  the  Earth's  cnist  and  cause  our  de- 
structive earthquakes. 

I  would  Uke  now  to  discuss  in  more 
detail  two  projects  which  are  attemjiting 
to  better  understand  two  of  our  planets: 
Mars  and  Venus.  The  Viking  project  is 
planned  to  greatly  advance  our  knowl- 
edge of  Mars  t^  landing  two  spacecraft 
on  its  surface  in  mld-1976.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  that  a  UJ3.  spaoecraa  has 
landed  cm  ynni^*i«»r  planet.  The  sdentiflc 
objectives  of  this  misslnn  are  to  obtain 
data  concerning  the  existenoe  of  hfe  on 
Mars  and  to  gather  infarmation  which 
will  help  us  underEtand  the  evedntion  of 
Mars  and  our  solar  system.  Results  from 
this  miptinm  may  hdp  us  understand  the 
origin  of  life  and  how  life  interacts  with 
a  planetary  envtronmeait. 

Project  hi^lights  hi  1975  were  the 
i«tiinr.hBR  on  August  20  and  fleptendaer  9 
of  the  two  Viking  spacecraft  by  Titan/ 
Centaur  v^icles.  Both  wacecraft  are 
currently  on  their  planned  trajectories  to 
Mars  and  are  performing  satisfactorily. 
The  Viking  1  spacecraft  will  go  into  or- 
bit around  Mars  on  June  19,  1976,  eval- 
uate planned  lanriing  sites  for  2  weeks, 
and  then  s&a6.  its  lander  down  to  the 
surface  in  early  July.  The  lander  will 
conduct  scientific  experiments  on  the 
smface  for  60  days.  Viking  2  will  arrive 
at  Macs  on  August  7. 1976,  and  go  into 
orbit.  The  lander  for  Viking  2  will  land 
at  a  4iffezent  site  In  early  S^tonber  and 
likewise  conduct  science  experiments  for 
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60  days.  The  basic  Viking  nmhiou  •,<  ill 
end  in  mid-November  1976. 

Beginning  in  December  1976.  the  Vik- 
ing extended  mission  will  start.  The  four 
spacecraft  at  Mai-s  will  be  operated  bv  a 
reduced  flight  team  to  accomplish  science 
in\estigations  which  could  not  be  per- 
formed during  the  primary  mission.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  perform  anotlier  bi- 
ology cnalysLs  with  a  long-term  incu- 
bation period.  Atmospheric  composition 
and  m^teoiological  measurements  will  be 
made  to  understand  tlie  Martian  sea- 
.sonal  changes.  Instruments  on  the  orbit- 
ers  will  concentrate  on  global  variable 
features  such  as  dust  storms,  polar  caps, 
and  cloud  formations.  If  warranted  by 
the  condition  of  the  spacecraft  and  the 
continuing  value  of  the  .science  results, 
it  is  planned  to  continue  tlie  Viking  ex- 
tended mission  through  an  entire  Mar- 
tian year  up  to  about  Augast  1978. 

PIONEER    VTNUS 

The  primary  scientific  objective  of 
Pioneer  Venus  is  the  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  Venusian  atmosphere,  with 
particular  attention  to  obtaining  infor- 
mation that  can  be  used  by  meteorolo- 
gists to  gain  a  better  under.^tanding  of 
Earth's  atmosphere.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished with  a  multiple  probe  mission 
and  an  orbiter  mission,  both  to  be 
launched  in  1978. 

The  multiple  probe  mission  will  ir.- 
clude  investigations  of  the  nature  and 
composition  of  Venus'  cloud.^.  the  compo- 
sition and  .structiu-e  of  the  total  atmos- 
phere, the  distribution  of  t.olar  energy 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  atmospheric  cir- 
culation patterns.  The  latter  investiga- 
tion, of  particular  importance  to  Earth 
meteorologists,  can  be  n-compli.shed 
only  by  simultaneoa.-.  entiy  of  multiple 
probes,  correlated  with  orbitei  ob.scrva- 
tions  on  a  global  scale  m  the  same  time 
period. 

Orbiter  objectives  include  inea.  ure- 
ment  of  the  detailed  structure  of  the 
ionospliere  and  upper  atmo.^phere.  in- 
vestigation of  interactions  with  the  solar 
wind,  and  determination  of  tlie  general 
characteristics  of  Venus'  atmosphere  ami 
surface  on  a  planetary  scale 

Design  and  development  o.  tire  space- 
craft and  scientific  instruments,  estab- 
lishment of  interfaces,  and  mission  oper- 
ations planning  for  the  multiprobe  and 
orbiter  missions  are  continuing  on  .sciied- 
ule,  and  within  plamied  cost.5. 

System,  subsystem,  and  unit  design 
and  development  of  the  multiprobe  and 
orbiter  spacecraft  are  in  progress.  De- 
tailed verification  testing  of  electronic 
breadboards  is  essentially  complete.  Fab- 
rication and  assembly  of  the  tliermal  and 
structural  lest  models  for  the  multiprobe 
and  insulation  support  structure  and 
window  assemblies  for  the  large  and 
small  probe  pressure  vessel  modules  i.s 
nearing  completion.  Testing  of  engineer- 
ing model  hardware  is  in  progress.  Fab- 
rication and  assembly  of  qualification 
and  flight  hardware  for  the  probes,  bus, 
and  orbiter  are  continuing.  Final  unit  de- 
sign reviews  are  continuing.  Detailed 
test  requirements  are  in  preparation. 

Design  and  parts  procurement  for  the 
scientific  instrunaents  of  the  multiprobe 
and  orbiter  missions  are  continuing. 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  discus.sion  of  tl.e 


life  science  program,  the  third  category 
under  the  Office  of  Space  Science. 

During  fiscal  year  1976,  life  sciences 
w  as  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Space 
Flight  io  the  Office  of  Space  Science.  This 
move  is  one  of  a  series  of  changes  taking 
place  within  NASA  to  better  anticipate 
the  \\?e6s  of  the  Shuttle  era.  Tlie  chang- 
ing thrust  of  life  sciences  activities  re- 
flects this  increasing  iinpr.':'i  of  the  Space 
Shuttle 

Problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  in 
direct  support  of  Shuttle  are  related  to 
the  unique  characterLstiis  and  require- 
ments ol  tiie  Shuttle  program,  .'-pecifl- 
cally:  First,  the  selection  uiui  training  o! 
nona.stronaut  scientist  pct.^sengers— men 
Hiid  women  of  lei^ser  physical  fitness  ?nd 
<i  broader  age  range  than  our  astronaut 
population;  second,  the  api'lication  of  re- 
entry G  forces  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
body—/  axis — and  at  low  levels  for  rela- 
tively long  periods  of  time,  following  the 
circulatory  deconditioniny  brought  about 
by  7  to  30  days  of  weightlessness: 
and  third,  control  of  liie  space  motion 
sickness  problem,  the  on.set  and  time 
r^VAn  of  which  coincides  with  the  7-day 
Shuttle  mission  duration. 

The  problem  of  space  motion  .sickness 
IS.  perhaps,  ilie  most  pressing  and  diffi- 
cult of  the  i.ssues  to  be  resolved  for  Shut- 
tle. Skvlab  experience  has  shown  that 
those  individuals  who  will  be  troubled 
with  it— five  out  oi  nine  Skylab  astro- 
nauts— may  be  expected  to  develoi) 
symptoms  within  the  first  few  hours  of 
ihclit.  remain  .symptomatic  for  the  first 
i  days  or  .so.  and  require  an  additional 
2  days  or  more  to  recover.  Such  illness 
occurring  in  a  Shuttle  passenger  or  crew 
memoer  could  occupy  a  significant  por- 
tion of  a  7-day  Shuttle  mission,  greatly 
Mducmg  the  u.selulne.^s  of  that  individ- 
ui.  1  for  that  mi.ssion. 

NAS.A  i ,  looking  to  a  \  car  of  consider - 
uole  progre.-s  in  the  field  of  life  sciences 
as  It  prepares  future  plans  to  provide  a 
more  compatible  environment  for  mans 
I'tie  in  space. 

H  R.  124.53  deserves  the  .support  of  this 
body  and  I  urge  your  support  of  this  im- 
P  jriant  legislation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
likp  to  exiness  my  thanks  to  our  very 
fine  utid  competent  A-^fl  for  the  very 
excellent  job  they  ha\c  done. 

Mr  Ciiairman,  I  will  be  happy  to  try 
to  answer  any  questions  that  Member's 
in  ly  have  i  elating  to  tiiis  bill. 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr  Chairman. 
uill  the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
1.  om  Vashington. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
'.\  ant  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  tlie  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  FuQUA  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  have  done  in  not  only 
preparing  this  authorization  bill  and 
program  but  also  in  addition  for  tlie  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done  over  the 
\eais  ill  this  particular  special  area. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  point  clear  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  if  I  may,  for  the 
record  at  thus  time,  and  tliat  is  that  I 
understand  that  this  authorization  In- 
cludes at  least  $8'j  million  for  research 
and  development  and  t"ihiioIogical  de- 


velopment in  the  field  of  energy  applica- 
tions in  solar  satellite  energy  and  related 
subjects.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  that  this  pro- 
gram then  will  be  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  research  and  development 
program  of  NASA,  although  at  some 
point  in  the  future  it  may  well  be  trans- 
ferred over  to  the  Energy  Development 
Administration,  but  that  for  this  year  it 
is  contemplated  that  this  will  be  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  program  of 
ttie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FTJQUA.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
And  I  might  further  point  out  that  NASA 
has  been  carrying  out  this  project  for 
som.e  years,  and  I  think  that  to  transfer 
this  at  this  time  would  mean  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  service  and  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  technology  and  the  develop- 
mental program  and  would  not  be  at  all 
beneficial  to  the  program.  At  some  later 
time  there  may  be  appropriate  consid- 
eration ot  a  transfer  in  that  area. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Again  I  want  to  ccncur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
that  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  position 
the  gentleman  has  takei  and  in  the  rec- 
ommendations the  .subcommittee  has 
made.  Further  i  wish  to  state  that  I  will 
continue  to  v.ork  with  them  in  this  par- 
ticular area 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua' 
tmd  other  membcis  of  the  subcommittee 
fur  tilt  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  °:ent1eman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  I  note  that  in  the  area  of 
energy  technology  that  the  $3*2  million 
covers  e'lergy  technology  identification 
and  verification,  as  set  forth  at  page  119 
of  the  report,  as  well  as  energy  applica- 
tions solar  satellite  power  systems  stud- 
ies, which  receive  $5  million,  .^o  that 
$3' J  million  is  for  energy  tech>.iolog>' 
identification  and  verification. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  very  ^rt  at 
amount  of  expertise  in  NASA  which  hos 
been  developed  in  other  efforts  that  can 
now  be  utilized  in  the  energy  arefi"' 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  think  that  in  future 
year.^  this  solar  satellite  power  will  be 
one  of  the  answers  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems. It  is  in  exhaustible  supply  and  one 
that  I  think  in  future  years  could  very 
well  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  that 
this  nation  has— and  the  world,  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  that  not  only  in  the  solar 
satellite  power  area,  but  there  is  $3'j 
million  for  energy  technology  for  identi- 
fication and  verification,  which  includes 
the  examination  of  materials  for  high- 
temperature  energy  conversion  systems 
and  thermal,  mechanical,  and  electro- 
chemical energy  storage  technlQuec, 
analysis  of  critical  technological  aspects 
of  systems  design  concepts  and  multi- 
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purpose  gas  tiulnne,  commercial  fuel 
cell  systems,  advanced  surface  pnq^ul- 
sion  and  hydrogen  energy  tecbntdosy, 
which  covers  the  broad  area  even  beyond 
the  solar  satellite  power  ayBfeons  studies 
which  have  been  intiated. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  As  the  gentleman  points 
out.  many  of  the  technologies  tta&t  have 
been  developed  by  NASA  tn  oomiection 
with  our  space  program  are  being  utilized 
today  for  solvtoig  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  in  energy,  and  other  areas, 
for  that  matter.  We  are  now  getting  the 
payoff  that  we  invested  in  years  back. 
It  is  now  providing  a  very  valuable  tech- 
nolog>'  base  for  this  country. 

Mr.  HTXTHTiKR  of  West  Virginia.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yidd  briefly  fur- 
ther, I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  all  agencies  of  i^iis 
Congress  recognize  that  the  expertise  of 
NASA  can,  indeed,  be  utilized  in  these 
areas,  that  this  would  not  involTe  dupli- 
cation, but  it  would  merely  invcdve  the 
utilization  of  tlie  expertise  wbich  tiie 
gentleman  from  Florida  so  wdl  outlined. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  oonsimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  my  un- 
qualified support  for  HJl.  12453,  the 
NASA  authorisation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Space  Science  and  Applications  Sub- 
committee, I  feel  the  bill  reswesents  a 
responsible  level  of  funding  for  NASA's 
R.  &  D.  in  the  face  of  tight  fiscal 
constraints.  As  has  been  moitioned,  the 
committee  has  authoriaed  alifi^tly  less 
than  the  Agency  ivquested  but  nonethe- 
less the  proposed  budget  will  assure  a 
vigorous  space  program  teflored  to 
NASA's  availaUe  resources. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  will 
make  considerable  mention  of  commit- 
tee actions  and  views.  These  atAians  and 
views  are  reflections  of  tlie  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  subcommittee.  I  XTOuki 
like  to  elaborate  on  sevoral  of  these 
items  which  I  believe  are  of  particular 
interest  for  the  continued  health  of  our 
national  space  program. 

NASA's  Space  Shuttle  program  re- 
mains within  cost  and  schedule  despite 
tight  budgetary  constraints  and  pest 
deferrals.  During  our  series  of  field  hear- 
ings, I  became  convinced  that  tlie  morale 
of  NASA  personnel  and  their  principal 
contractors  is  quite  high  in  the  face  of 
these  pressures  ar.d  they  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  on  Shuttle. 

As  you  know,  this  part  of  the  Agency 
has  been  the  focus  for  major  programs 
geared  to  the  needs  of  other  agKicleis 
and  State  governments.  NASA's  appli- 
cations program  which  has  paid  major 
dividends  in  weather  forecasting,  com- 
munications, and  Earth  resources  is 
moving  ahead  on  several  fronts. 

I  have  been  very  concerned  about 
NASA  playing  a  role  in  weather  and  cli- 
mate forecasting,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  severe  storm  research.  Two  years 
ago,  I  was  successful  in  obtaining  ap- 
propriate funding  for  NASA  in  this 
area  of  meteorological  R.  k  D.  and  also, 
I  trust,  in  catalyzing  a  more  effective  na- 
tional efifort  in  severe  stonn  prediction. 
I  think  that  tills  bill  provides  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  strong  effort  in  se- 


veve  storm  R.  A  T.  The  ultimate  bene- 
fits of  strfa  research  are  enormous;  lower 
toUs  of  Jives  and  property  damage  from 
sucb  disasters. 

I  trust  ttie  administration  will  recog- 
nise the  intent  of  the  coonmittee  in  in- 
serting the  new  line  item  "Earth  Re- 
sources Operational  Systems."  We  hoige 
that  tliis  action  will  hdp  to  bring  about 
a  delineation  of  (Hierational  system  re- 
quimnents  by  the  various  executive 
agencies.  It  seems  clear  that  we  must  lay 
the  groundwork  for  such  operational 
capability  now  if  tiie  txue  benefits  of 
LAND6AT-C  are  to  be  utilized.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  pointed 
out  that  operatfamal  arrangements  must 
be  arrived  at  to  fully  utiUze  the  LAND 
SAT  system.  We  trust  that  agencies  such 
as  Agriculture  and  Interior  will  make 
realistic  assessments  of  the  benefits  pos- 
siUe  from  this  system  in  the  context  of 
LACIE  and  other  large  applications 
^orts. 

In  the  area  of  space  science,  the  sub- 
committee made  some  small  additions  to 
the  budget,  because  of  tlie  subcommit- 
tee's strong  view  that  inflation  and  fund- 
ing ierds  were  eroding  NASA's  long- 
range  fanning  and  basic  research.  In 
pfaysiCB  and  astronomy  it  seems  dear  to 
us  that  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology also  needed  additional  funding. 
The  university  commimity  had  voiced 
then-  de^  concern  aa  this  matter.  In 
intendanetaiy  programs  the  subcommit- 
tee was.presented  with  dramatic  evidence 
by  the  Office  of  Space  Science  that  NASA 
was  really  "going  out  of  business.''  To 
counter  this  trend,  we  have  felt  it  urgent 
to  i^Iaoe  same  money  which  is  key  to 
planning  a  Jupiter  probe  mission  for  the 

iseo's. 

The  status  of  large  programs  in  space 
scioice  deserves  some  c(»ument.  Pioneer/ 
Venus,  the  planetary  probe  and  orbiter 
mi6si(m  schedules  for  1978,  is  well  into 
hardware  devtiopmoit  within  cost  and 
on  schedule,  l^ie  successful  Viking 
launches  and  performance  of  the  Lander 
and  Oibiter  spacecraft  en  route  have 
merely  whetted  our  appetites  for  the 
plaiiet  rendezvous  and  dramatic  landing 
on  Mars  set  for  July  of  this  year.  These 
mind-expanding  programs  are  of  in- 
calculable value  in  providing  man  a  per- 
spective of  his  position  in  the  universe  as 
well  as  in  providing  a  climate  in  which 
innovati\e  research  and  technology  can 
thrive. 

The  committee  has  appi'oached  the 
initiation  of  funding  for  the  Space  tele- 
scope program  in  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate manner.  The  merits  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  siu:vey  the  vmiverse  for  phe- 
nmnena  that  may  be  even  more  intrigu- 
ing than  the  now  well-established 
"black  holes"  and  "white  dwarfs"  are 
clear  to  the  committee.  These  merits  and 
the  recognized  need  to  preserve  the  pres- 
ent scientific  and  industry  study  teams 
have  convinced  us  that  a  very  modest 
start  is  in  order.  I  can  asstu'e  you  that 
our  subcommittee  has  considered  the 
long-i-ange  funding  implications  of  this 
program  and  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  prop- 
erly phased  so  as  to  not  impact  other 
program  commitments  and  new  starts 
into  the  early  1980's. 

I  think  the  planned  acquisition  of 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  sys- 


tem— TDBSS — by  lease  or  pimdiase  to 
replace  the  majority  of  NASA's  current 
ground-baaed  tnu^ing  and  data  acquisi- 
tion netwKk  remains  a  ic^  issue.  The 
language  in  this  biU  is  identical  to  that 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  Au- 
thorizaticm  Act  and  permits  NASA  to 
proceed  in  its  procurement  activities  to 
obtain  TDEISS  services.  Ibe  unique  as- 
pect of  the  possible  lease  for  these  sen*- 
ices  has  reoeiTed  attention  frcHn  the  com- 
mittee ctHieeming  both  econtmical  mer- 
its and  the  methodology  ajiplied  to  arrive 
at  cost  comparisons.  NASA  has  prtmised 
to  i-evlew  the  details  of  lis  eviJuation 
process  and  results  of  contract  negotia- 
tions with  the  ctmimittee  prior  to  award- 
ing the  TTUMB  oontract.  I  feel  these  as- 
surances will  allow  for  satisfoctoiy  reso- 
lutioQ  of  tiie  acquisition  of  this  cost- 
^ective  system  which  will  ultimately 
save  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Our  sidicoanmittee  was  also  unanimous 
in  tlie  actiOD  to  restore  NASA^  f uzKliug 
for  energy  S.  &  D.  taut  under  spaot  re- 
search and  tecfanciogy.  One  priDc^ial 
thrust  for  this  work  is  to  analyze  EEtOA 
program  needs,  identify  NASA  tetdinol- 
ogy  capaWltiy,  -venfy  it,  ami  then  assure 
that  the  appropriate  proposals  are  made 
to  ERDA.  So  far,  tiie  low  levels  of  direct 
funding  to  NASA  have  been  extremely 
effective  as  confirmed  fay  the  retaobuzs- 
able  program  responsitailitifs  assigned  to 
NASA  in  wind  energy,  solar  heating,  and 
cooling  and  solar  cell  tetdmology. 
NASA's  funding  from  ERDA  siiould  in- 
crease by  a  factor  of  five  if  this  flow  of 
"seed  maney"  is  malntainwi.  llie  sec- 
ooA  erapiwBis  of  NASA  is  in  energy  ap- 
^icat^ons  where  the  agency  attempts  to 
fully  umierstand  how  the  "use  of  space" 
may  hdp  solve  energy  prabtans  directly. 
"Hie  miun  effort  tn  this  area  presraitly 
is  that  of  solar  satellite  power  systems 
studies  v^ich  Mr.  Prey  will  address  in 
some  detail. 

My  last  item  is  that  of  technology 
utilization  which  amounts  to  only  a 
smaD  portion  of  the  l^iece  bodgpet.  How- 
ever, this  program  pays  major  dividends 
in  tenas  of  dissemination  of  tecfawdogi- 
cal  information  and  ta^nsfer  of  ad- 
vanced technology  from  tiie  aeraqiace 
sector.  We  on  tiie  committee  are  veil 
aware  of  the  danger  of  "overselling" 
aerospace  falloirt  and  the  tendency  of 
some  to  view  technology  utilisation  as 
simply  more  public  relations.  However, 
we  feel  ttxat  the  modest  increase  <rf  fund- 
ing here,  $500,000,  will  be  retomed 
man.vf<dd  in  transferring  NASA-devel- 
oped technologj-  to  appUcations  in  the 
private  sector  and  within  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Improved  mechanisms  to 
this  end  should  encourage  additional 
participation  in  using  this  advanced 
technology  base. 

The  redistribution  of  $25  million  of 
NASA's  $3,697  biUion  request  by  the  sub- 
committee was  simply  "fine  tuning"  of 
the  authorizataon  request  which  we  felt 
clearly  demonstrated  an  4H>timum  allo- 
cation of  dollars  and  manpower.  Mr. 
PuQUA  and  I  wili  continue  to  work  closely 
and  constructively  with  the  Agency  as 
we  have  in  the  past.  We  believe  ihat 
NASA  is  strong,  w^-managed,  acnd  ca- 
pable of  accomplishing  the  goals  set  for 
itself    in    this    authorization    bill.    Mr. 
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Chairman,  let  me  close  by  repeating  my 
endorsement  of  this  request  which  is 
both  responsible  and  realistic;  it  gives 
NASA  "the  tools  to  do  its  work." 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Moshkr  > ,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
completely  with  my  colleagues.  Messrs. 
PvQVA  and  Winn,  in  their  strong  en- 
dorsement of  H  R.  12453,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1977.  as 
modified  by  our  Science  and  Technology 
Committee. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a 
funding  level  roughly  a  million  dollar.s 
less  than  the  administration  reque.sted. 
And  the  committee  felt  it  appropriate  to 
redistribute  about  $25  million,  chiefly 
from  the  Agency'.s  institutional  base  into 
critical  research  and  technology  areas 
where  innovative  work  needs  vital  seed 
money."  My  feeling  is  that  tins  is  a 
budget  which  will  keep  NASA's  techno- 
logical competence  at  a  healthy  level  de- 
spite the  pressures  of  inflation  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  oCfer  further 
comment  concerning  .specific  aspects  of 
the  bill. 

The  committee  view  is  that  the  SlOO 
million  administration  cut  from  the 
NASA  request  for  Shuttle  funds  will  not 
impact  the  timing  of  the  first  orbital 
flight.  Under  these  circumstance^,  we 
have  approved  this  cut,  because  of  the 
overall  budgetary  pressures. 

This  bill  authorizes  additional  moneys 
for  advanced  planning  and  planetary 
mission  studies,  as  well  as  supporting  re- 
search in  physics  and  astronomy.  As 
the  committee  has  strongly  urged.  NASA 
must  make  certain  to  look  ahead  in  do- 
ing todays  research  and  technology'  so 
that  there  will  be  new  space  programs 
for  tomorrow.  Inflation  has  continued 
to  eat  into  the  real  level  of  effort  ex- 
pended in  these  areas,  both  in  long- 
range  planning  and  basic  research. 

The  bill  also  contains  $3  million  to  ini- 
tiate the  Space  telescope  program  since 
the  committee  feels  that  further  deferral 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  either  the 
Agency  or  the  contractors.  This  autlior- 
ization  is  $9  million  less  than  NASA  re- 
quested of  OMB.  but  suflBcient  to  initiate 
a  segment  of  this  program  which  has 
broad  international  support.  The  Space 
telescope  will  truly  be  our  "window"  into 
the  past  retelling  events  that  took  place 
billions  of  years  ago  as  well  as  providing 
a  view  into  the  future  of  the  universe. 
We  cannot  put  a  price  tag  on  the  new 
knowledge  it  will  provide  as  we  unravel 
the  variety  of  complex  interstellar  and 
intergalactic  phenomena  it  will  expose. 
I  think  we  can  assiu-e  the  administration 
that  our  committee  plan  is  to  stretch  out 
this  major  program  in  a  balanced 
fashion. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  important 
new  line  item  which  calls  for  no  addi- 
tional funding  in  NASA's  applications 
programs  titled  "Earth  Resources  Oper- 
ating Systems."  This  topic  will  be  elab- 
orated upon  in  later  remarks  by  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Let  me  add  a  personal  note  on  the  sub- 
ject of  NASA's  role  in  energy  R.  &  D. 
which  I  have  strongly  encouraged.  The 


committee  felt  it  necessary  to  put  $8.5 
million  back  in  for  this  work  after  the 
energy  technology  line  item  had  been 
deleted  by  OMB.  NASA  continues  to  de- 
velop plans  for  serving  ERDA  In  tech- 
nologies where  it  has  strong  and  unique 
expertise. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  NASA  is  put 
;n  fK  "straightjacket  ■  if  they  have  no 
R.  i.  D.  funds  for  energy.  We  must  en- 
courage men  of  talent  ar.d  imagination 
to  contribute  in  innovative  ways  to  meet- 
ing the  national  energy  challenge  re- 
gardless of  which  agency  employs  them. 
Surely  this  proven  technological  agen- 
I'v  cannot  be  constrained  .simply  in  order 
to  compartmentalize  energy  research. 
I  believe  ERDA  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  avail  itself  of  NASA's  expertise  and 
this  a\!thorization  strengthens  the  abil- 
ay  of  NASA  to  provide  help  objectively. 

Also,  I  mu.'^t  mention  the  effort  in  aero- 
nautical R  &  D  ,  which  comprises  only 
10  percent  of  the  NASA  budget,  but  is 
sucii  a  vital  factor  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. NASA  has  forged  a  model  part- 
nership v,iih  the  aircraft  industry  and 
tliis  partnership  has  made  that  ustry 
^tron?  I  would  suggest  that  ERDA  ex- 
plore the  nature  of  this  relationship,  as 
a  great  example,  in  order  to  emulate 
its  positive  aspects  in  interaction  also 
with  various  segments  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry. 

Significant  cuts  were  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  institutional  support 
areas  for  space  flight  operations,  the 
space  tracking  network  and  general  in- 
stitutional activities.  These  cuts  allowed 
for  the  previously  cited  R.  &  D.  additions 
to  be  made  under  the  constraint  of  no 
net  budget  increase.  In  the  light  of  fund- 
ing histories  and  NASA's  present  needs 
with  a  contracted  work  force,  the  com- 
mit t<^e  feels  that  these  areas  are  proper 
ones  for  a  modest  reduction  of  effort. 

Tlie  NASA  construction  of  facilities  re- 
quest was  reduced  by  $7  million  through 
deferral  of  a  variety  of  new  construction 
and  modification  projects.  This  area  will 
be  receiving  the  continued  attention  of 
tlio  committee,  becau.se  of  the  consider- 
able national  investment  in  existing 
NASA  facihties. 

My  own  intense  experience  in  the  ef- 
fort to  find  new  uses  for  NASA's  Plum 
Brook  facilities  in  Ohio  taught  me  how 
dimcult  It  is  to  properly  tend  this  invest- 
ment. 

L^t  me  clo.se  by  saluting  tliis  accom- 
plished and  well-managed  agency  which 
has  remained  strong  in  the  face  of  re- 
cent antitechnology  sentiment  and  a  de- 
clining level  of  resources.  This  Nation 
is  entering  the  last  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury with  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  advanced  technology.  I  hope  our 
leaders  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  continually  advancing 
NASA's  "cutting  edge.  '  NASA  has  been 
rolling  back  these  technology  frontiers 
for  the  16  stimulating  years  which  I  have 
had  the  plea.sure  to  work  with  the 
Agency. 

This  bill  will  guarantee  that  NASA  ha^ 
the  resources  to  continue  to  do  that  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  in  preparation  for  its 
major  programs  tlirough  the  end  of  the 
centur\ . 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Prey),  a  member  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
add  my  support  to  this  bill. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
PUQUA,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Winn  »  have  done  a  super  job.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  bill  which  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ofifer  my  en- 
thusiastic support  for  H.R.  12453. 1  would 
also  like  to  compliment  the  committee 
chairman.  Mr.  Teacue,  and  our  ranking 
minority  member.  Mr.  Mosher,  and  Mr. 
FuQVA  and  Mr.  Winn,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  seelnp  that  NASA  has  remained 
a  vital  agenc.s  under  the  constraints  of  a 
tight  budypt  and  continuing  inflationary 
picssures. 

Mr.  Chairm.m.  since  the  general  NASA 
program  and  particulars  of  this  bill  have 
been  covered  rather  comprehensively  by 
the  preceding  speakers,  I  would  like  to 
discu.ss  what  I  consider  to  be  the  future 
of  our  spare  program,  the  Space  Shuttle. 

The  rollout  of  the  Shuttle  orblter  ve- 
hicle tliis  September  will  usher  in  a  new 
era  in  the  evolution  of  man's  transporta- 
tion systems.  I  hope  that  man  will  have 
the  good  judgment  to  grasp  this  oppor- 
tunity which  should  stretch  this  coun- 
trj-'s  imagination  for  innovative  research 
and  return  practical  benefits  to  the  end 
of  this  century.  This  era  should  witness 
the  acceptance  of  materials  processing 
and  the  assemblage  of  large  structures  in 
Space  as  routine  ways  of  "doing  bus- 
iness." Nor  can  we  afiford  to  overlook  Uie 
role  of  Shuttle  as  a  convenient  stepping- 
stone  to  future  space  ventures.  This 
transportation  system  will  truly  signal 
the  days  of  the  low  cost  exploitation  of 
.space. 

It  appears  to  me  that  NASA  and  the 
major  Shuttle  contractors  have  respond- 
ed very  well  to  budget  austerity  and  are 
still  within  cost  and  schedule  on  this  very 
challenging  program.  NASA  has  had  "to 
do  more,  with  less'  and  will  suffer  the 
loss  of  an  additional  500  civil  servants 
during  fiscal  year  1977.  They  deserve  our 
conaratulation,s  for  maintaining  their 
Shuttle  commitment  in  the  face  of  de- 
ferrals and  diminishing  manpower  re- 
sources including  vital  support  contrac- 
tor. I  should  remind  my  colleagues  also 
there  is  no  more  room  for  stretching  out 
Shuttle  and  meeting  cost  and  schedule 
commitments. 

I  win  mention  some  of  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  Shuttle  and  move  on  to  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  some  major  applica- 
tions. Launch  costs  should  drop  by  any- 
where from  factors  of  5  to  20  compared 
to  operations  with  the  present  expend- 
able launch  vehicles.  In  the  case  of  com- 
munications satellites  Shuttle  offers  dra- 
matic savings  in  launch  costs  of  as  much 
as  a  factor  of  20.  If  we  assume  that  five 
communications  satellites  of  the  present 
kind  are  launched  per  year  until  the  end 
of  the  century  the  savings  in  this  area 
alone  would  be  in  the  range  from  $500 
million  to  $2.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1976 
dollars.  Pay  load  and  laimch  benefits  can 
retiun  the  amortized  development  costs 
for  this  "plant  investinent"  In  the  space 
transportation  system  and  provide  major 
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siivings  besides.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  net  savings  by  Shuttle  use  in  Uie 
period  1980-92  will  be  $14.1  billion,  ac- 
coimting  for  the  payment  of  system  de- 
velopment costs.  In  a  1975  repoit,  GAO 
cited  this  analj'sis  as  a  legitimate  cost- 
benefit  study. 

Our  lives  and  those  of  our  descendants 
\",ill  be  markedly  improved  by  develop- 
ments accompanying  the  progress  from 
new  experiments  and  monitoring  capa- 
bility in  space.  Areas  such  as  weather, 
agricultui-e,  forestiT,  nangatlon,  ocean- 
ography, and  pollution  control  also  will 
benefit  Immeasurabl>-  in  the  Shuttle  age. 
We  know  this,  instinctivelj',  because  man 
has  always  reaped  major  benefits  in  eras 
when  his  ability  to  explore  increased 
dramatically.  The  Shuttle  era  not  only 
marks  such  a  "quantum  jiunp"  in  man's 
mobUity.  but  further  it  affords  the  unique 
zero-gravity  envu'onment  for  everyday 
materials  processing,  a  new  and  exciting 
technology  area. 

One  element  of  the  space  ti'ansporta- 
tion  system  wiM  be  Spacelab;  this  devel- 
opment effort  is  being  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  European  Space 
Agency.  The  Europeans  have  backed 
their  belief  in  advanced  technology  by 
a  major  commitment  of  over  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  face  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sionary pressures  on  the  continent.  It 
wil  be  a  versatile,  reusable  space  labora- 
torj'  outfitted  to  perform  a  variety  of 
space  science  and  observation  experi- 
ments In  a  cost  effective  manner  with 
the  flexIbUIty  of  refurbishment  of  the 
operating  system.  The  virtues  of  per- 
forming environmental  monitoring  of 
Earth  resources,  pollution,  and  agricul- 
tural crops  from  space,  on  a  routine  basis, 
are  obvious. 

Space  processing  experiments  have 
been  assigned  the  highest  priority  for 
Spacelab.  Eleven  European  nations  have 
announced  plans  for  materials  process- 
ing experiments;  this  is  some  indication 
of  the  anticipated  payoff.  This  area  holds 
the  promise  of  providing  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  a  whole  gamut  of  materials 
prc^erties.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
explosive  expansion  of  the  solid  state 
eletcronics  Industry  was  bom  out  of  ad- 
vances in  the  basic  understanding  and 
control  of  processes  in  semiconductors 
and  related  devices.  The  goal  of  NASA 
here  Is  to  stimulate  industry  to  sponsor 
their  own  activities  by  providing  success- 
ful demonstration  examples  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  for  industry  to  conduct 
their  own  research.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  possible  without  the 
cost-effective  benefits  of  the  Shuttle  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  key  area  to  danonstrate 
tomorrow's  technology;  we  must  seize 
this  opportunity. 

As  you  know,  our  committee  has 
strongly  encoiuBged  NASA  to  engage  in 
aggressive  long-range  planning  for  sev- 
eral new  Space  programs.  There  is  no 
more  appealing  application  of  such  plan- 
ning than  that  of  the  solar  power  satel- 
lite system — SSP — a  significant  concept 
being  studied  for  ERDA  which  might 
someday  directly  alleviate  the  terrestrial 
energy  problem.  This  SSPS  would  tap 
the  renewable  source  of  solar  energy  out- 
side the  atmosphere  and  employ  micro- 
wave transmission  to  transmit  the  energy 
to  large  Earth-based  antenna.  This  sys- 
tem would  require  Shuttle  or  a  new  gen- 


eration space  freighter  to  transport  ma- 
terials into  space  for  constructing  the 
massive  solar  collectors.  This  system  rep- 
resents a  challenge  in  developing  tech- 
nology for  assembling  large  and  complex 
structm-es  and  It  is  precisely  the  type  of 
aerospace  apphcation  that  requires 
NASA's  participation.  The  $5  million 
shifted  into  this  energy  appUcatlons  area 
will  allow  NASA  to  properly  define  sys- 
tems concepts,  identifj  technology,  un- 
derstand en\iroimiental  eftects,  and  de- 
termine overall  benefits  of  this  approach. 
It  was  too  late  to  include  this  item  in 
the  ERDA  budget  after  OMB  had  re- 
moved thus  fmiding  from  NASA's  budget. 
The  Nation  deserves  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  from  this  "use  of  space" 
so  tills  funding  will  assure  tliat  this  in- 
vestment is  utilized. 

The  question  of  engineermg  large 
structures  is  relevant  to  another  possible 
energy  application,  the  concept  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion — OTEC. 
Since  the  sm*facing  of  this  concept  I 
have  suggested  that  NASA  would  be  the 
logical  party  to  develop  this  system  for 
ERDA,  because  of  their  appropi*iate  ex- 
pertise. I  trust,  that  as  the  nation£il  en- 
ergy plan  evolves,  we  will  see  ERJ3A  us- 
ing NASA  in  tliis  major  program  area. 
We  on  the  committee  recognize  the  fact 
that  siting  of  such  plants  is  resti'icted 
geographically  but  we  trust  that  the 
technical  responsibility  will  be  placed 
wh«"e  the  expertise  resides. 

The  most  obvious  way  we  see  spinoffs 
from  NASA  teclinology  is  through  the 
Agency  applications  program.  Tills  pro- 
gram has  seen  major  payoffs  m  Earth 
resources  and  v,'eather  forecasting  appli- 
cations. The  cost  savings  in  terms  of  hu- 
man lives  is  not  simply  quantified  but  I 
think  we  can  safely  assimie  that  these 
systems  and  others  such  as  those  in  nax'i- 
gation  and  ocean  and  pollution  monitor- 
ing will  repay  development  investments 
manifold.  I  believe  we  will  see  <«>era- 
tional  systems  functioning  in  all  of  these 
areas  sometime  during  the  1980's. 

Other  space  spinoffs  are  only  obvious 
once  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  can  be 
traced  to  technology  needs  of  the  na- 
tional space  program,  for  example,  com- 
puter technology  was  accelerated  by  the 
space  effort.  NASA's  utilization  of  tech- 
nology has  led  to  the  incorporation  of 
complex  computer  systems  in  a  tremend- 
ous variety  of  service  and  manufacturing 
industries.  Major  advances  in  computer 
systems  technology  have  resulted  from 
the  stringent  requirements  of  speed, 
miniaturization,  and  reUability  in  pro- 
grams such  as  Apollo.  The  computer 
business  is  most  probably  the  most  far- 
reaching  nonaerospace  development  of 
space  teclinology.  U.S.  exports  of  com- 
puters increased  1,400  percent  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  space  age.  Such 
growth  within  the  computer  industry  has 
increased  productivity  in  all  industries. 
Advances  first  applied  to  airline  resen'a- 
tions  and  ticketing  have  been  integrated 
at  a  growing  rate  into  retail  store  sys- 
Xxsms  and  banking  transaction  systems. 
The  increased  speed  and  accuracy  of 
credit  to'ansactions  achieved  have  been  a 
result  of  NASA  computer  technology  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  industrj'  would  not 
have  evolved  nearly  so  rapidly  without 
the  impetus  of  the  space  program. 

Finally,  the  role  of  aerospace  products 


in  tlie  balance  of  trade  is  striking.  U.S: 
aerospace  csdotXb  for  the  period  1966-75 
amount  to  about  $49  blUion  or  an  aver- 
age of  $4.5  billion  per  year.  However,  in 
the  past  5  years  the  average  export  level 
has  been  over  $6  bilUon  per  year  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  this  aver- 
age will  be  maintained.  Since  the  United 
States  is  not  a  major  importer  of  aero- 
space products  the  country  lias  reaijed 
an  average  positive  balance  of  trade  of  $3 
billion  per  year  in  the  period  1964-74. 
This  positive  contribution  to  our  balance 
of  payments  is  exceeded  only  by  that  due 
to  exports  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  tliat 
my  colleagues  recognize  and  appieciate 
the  key  role  NASA  plays  in  maintaining 
om-  technical  superiority  in  space  and 
for  teri*estrial  appUcatlons.  Economic 
studies  indicate  that  this  entire  authori- 
zation is  an  investment  which  will  be  re- 
turning dividends  at  least  sevenfold  mi- 
til  the  end  of  this  century-  I  urge  the 
Members  to  join  me  in  voting  for  con- 
tinued progress  and  increased  national 
productivity. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chau-man.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford  > . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  Trans- 
portation Research  and  Development 
held  extensive  hearings  here  in  Wasli- 
ington.  D.C..  and  at  several  NASA  field 
centers  on  the  aeronautical  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1977  authorization  bill.  Tlie 
subcommittee  members  worked  long  and 
hard  in  carefully  reviewing  the  NASA 
aeronautical  program  and  the  1977 
budget  request. 

We  foimd  that  altliough  the  dollar 
amovmt  devoted  to  aeronautical  R.  &  D. 
is  small— $192,100,000  this  year— the 
payoff  Is  very  large.  This  is  true  because 
NASA  conducts  much  of  the  basic  re- 
search that  Industry  is  financially  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  undertake  due  to 
the  high  degree  of  risk  involved.  Such  re- 
search is  a  bargain  when  we  consider 
that  the  return  on  our  investment  is 
reflected  in  billions  of  dollars  in  sales  of 
U.S.  aircraft  both  here  and  abroad  and 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  for 
American  workers. 

Al(»ig  with  agricultural  products,  air- 
craft wid  related  items  represent  one  of 
the  few  areas  that  contribute  favorably 
to  our  balance  of  payments.  But,  to  re- 
main competitive  with  the  IncreasingU' 
vigorous  foreign  competition,  our  next 
generation  aircraft  must  be  safer,  more 
economical  and,  especially,  more  energy 
eflBcient  than  today's  planes.  Therefore, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  a  sound 
program  of  research  and  development  to 
the  maintenance  of  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  international  marketplace,  as  well  as 
to  the  health  of  both  the  Americtm  air 
transportation  and  aircraft  equipment 
manufacturing  industries,  the  committee 
recommends  the  program  contained  in 
H.R.  12453. 

Tlie  fiscal  year  1977  program  in  aero- 
nautical research  represents  a  continua- 
tion of  NASA's  efforts  to  advance  tech- 
nology. Specifically,  NASA  Is  working  in 
virtually  all  areas  of  aircraft  technology 
including  materials,  structures,  propul- 
sion, aei-odynamics,  avionics,  and  espe- 
cially fuel  consei-vation. 

Although   the   amount   recommended 
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for  fiscal  year  1977  repie-sents  an  increase 
of  approximately  lo  percent  over  the 
1976  level,  it  represents  a  decUne  in  ac- 
tual purchasing  povei-  from  tbe  perioci 
of  1973  and  1974  and  a  no-gain  condition 
with  respect  to  last  year.  Nevertheless, 
we  consider  this  to  be  a  pxasitive  but  con- 
servative aeronautics  budget  and  I  urge 
iny  colleagues  to  support  the  program 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

N^=A     BtTDCBT    REQTTEar    FOR    AKROKArTIr.^l 
RESEARCH  4NII  TECKIfOLOOy 

That  part  of  NASA'.s  program  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  in- 
cludes three  categories  related  to  aero- 
nautical research  and  technology: 

First.  Research  and  program  manage- 
ment. 

Second.  Research  and  t«chnolofe.-. . 

Third.  Construction  of  facilities. 

RESEARCH  .UID  TROCRAM  MA^ACEMtNT 

The  research  and  program  uianage- 
ment  funds  related  to  aeronautics  are  re- 
quested to  provide  the  civil  service  man- 
power for  in-house  research,  planning, 
management,  and  support  of  R.  &  D.,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  operating,  maintain- 
ing, and  supporting  research  center  in- 
stallations. The  funds  related  to  aero- 
nautics are  not  identiSed  separately  in 
the  budget  request  and  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Mr.  Fuqua's  statement;  tiiere- 
fore,  I  will  not  go  into  program  details. 

BESFARLH  AND  TECilNOLCXJY 

The  amount  requested  by  NASA  for 
aeronautical  research  and  teciinology  for 
fiscal  year  1977  is  $189,100,000.  The  com- 
mittee approved  this  amount  and  recom- 
mended an  addition  of  S3, 000,000  for  a 
total  of  $192,100,000.  The  additional 
amount  is  to  accelerate  the  variable  cycle 
engine  components  technology  program. 

Propulsion  technology  is  the  major 
technology  barrier  to  more  fuel-efficient, 
quiet,  and  nonpolluting  aircraft  of  the 
future.  In  view  of  the  mounting  threat 
from  abroad  to  U.S.  leadership  in  aero- 
nautics, the  conunittee  recommended  an 
acceleration  of  the  worlt  in  this  extreme- 
ly promising  engine  component  technol- 
ogy area. 

The  objectives  of  the  B.  &  T.  program 
are  to  advance  technology  to  make  pos- 
sible safer,  more  economic  and  environ- 
mentaDy  acceptable  air  transportation 
systems  which  are  responsive  to  cuiTent 
and  future  national  needs;  to  maintain  a 
strong  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  internatiozkal  aviation 
marketplace ;  and  to  support  the  military 
in  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the 
Nation's  military  aircraft.  NASA  will 
maintain  a  strong  research  effort  in  the 
areas  of  materials,  structure,  avionics, 
propulsion,  aerodynamics,  and  main-ve- 
hicle interactions  to  provide  advanced 
technology  to  meet  tlie  futvire  needs  of 
civil  aviation. 

The  aei'onauLical  program  also  in- 
cludes a  major  effort  aimed  at  reducing 
au'craft  energy  consumption  and  tlie  un- 
desirable envirorunental  effects  of  noise 
and  pollution.  This  effort  is  directed  at 
uroviding  the  technology  for  quiet,  clean, 
.md  efScient  propulsion,  systems;  the  re- 
liv^uon  of  aerodynamic  drag;  the  apph- 
r.  '>liou  of  active  control  concepts,  and  ad- 
vanced materials  and  structural  cou- 
■epts  to  aircraft  to  reduce  weight  and 
i.'i: prove  operating  efficiency:  and  an 
examination  of  new  types  of  fuel. 


Another  major  area  of  emphasis  is 
concerned  with  Imiaroving  aircraft  ter- 
minal operatlscLS  and  safety  throu^  de- 
\'elopment  oi  teehnology  in  areas  such  as 
avionics  systems,  operating  procedures, 
crash  wwthy  aircraft  structures,  and 
flre-resistant  aircraft  Interior  materials. 

All  of  these  technology  ^orts  are  In- 
t4?grated  with  various  systems  studies  to 
provide  the  technical  basis  for  future  ad- 
vanced long-haul  and  short-haul  trans- 
portation aircraft — which,  of  course,  is 
the  ultimate  reason  for  NASA  engaging 
in  aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  aeronautical  i-esearch  and  tech- 
nology program  is  divided  into  four 
major  efforts.  First,  there  is  the  research 
and  technology  base  which  is  dlscipline- 
01  leiiLed  and  has  the  overall  objective  of 
establishing  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
evaluation  of  advanced  concepts.  The 
.second  area — systems  studies — provides 
a  .systematic  basis  for  decisions  on  what 
to  emphasize  in  the  research  and  tech- 
nology base  and  identifies  and  evaluates 
potential  applications  of  advanced  con- 
cepts. The  third  area — systems  technol- 
ogy programs — contain.s  technical  dem- 
onstration and  proof- of -concept  activ- 
ities which  have  matured  to  the  ix>int 
where  they  are  ready  for  systems  inte- 
gration and  demonstration,  or  the  proj- 
ect definition  phase  of  potential  futare 
experimental  programs.  Fourth,  th«e 
are  the  e.xperimental  programs  which  In- 
volve multidlscipllnary  concept  demon- 
stration and  major  research  vehicle  de- 
\eIopment. 

co;;STRucTioN  OP  pAcri-mES 

Tlie  construction  of  facilities  request 
for  aeronautics  by  NASA  was  $28,950,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
civil  aviation  research  and  development 
facilities  were  constructed  in  the  1940's. 
Such  money  as  has  been  invested  over 
the  past  30  years  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  modifications  for  upgi'ading  ca- 
pabilities. 

But  sucii  extensions  of  capabilities  can 
go  only  so  far.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  doing  R.  &  D.  for  future  generations  of 
aircraft — and  for  improving  current  air- 
craft— w^e  vauaL  face  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  will  have  to  build  some  new  aero- 
nautical R.  &  D.  facilities  in  order  to 
maintain  its  leadership  in  aviation.  I 
iiave  already  noted  the  major  contribu- 
tions to  our  trade  balance  v>  itli  other  na- 
tions made  fay  the  sale  of  aircraft  and 
parts. 

Between  75  and  &0  percent  of  aucraft 
flying  today  in  the  non-Communist  part 
of  the  world  were  built  in  this  country. 
If  we  wish  to  retain  this  leadership — 
which  also  means  hundreds  of  thoui^ands 
of  job,s — we  must  provide  the  kind  of  re- 
search and  facilities  necessary  to  main- 
tain technical  leadership. 

For  such  reasons  as  tliese.  the  commit- 
tee recommends  approval  of  the  requesi> 
ed  amount  which  includes  the  first  incre- 
ment of  the  National  Transonic  Facility. 

This  project  provides  a  high  Reynolds 
number  tiansonic  tunnel  which  will 
satisfy  the  research  needs  of  NAS.A,  the 
military,  and  industry.  The  facility  will 
provide  a  much-needed  capability-  to  test 
a  broad  specUum  of  aeronautical  and 
space  vehicles.  A  summary  of  Uie  justifi- 


cation, main  features,  cost,  and  schedule 
is  as  follows: 

There  is  an  urgent  need,  established 
over  a  number  of  years,  far  a  new 
ground-based  capability  for  aerodynamic 
testing  at  transonic  speeds  under  condi- 
tions more  closely  resembDag  actual 
flight  conditions  than  is  now  poBBible. 

This  need  is  supported  by  t^  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  aero- 
space community.  This  need  stems  from 
the  recognition  that  experimental  data 
obtained  from  existing  low  Reynolds 
number  transonic  wind  tmnels  often 
lead  to  erroneous  conclasians  an  flight 
vehicle  performance  predictions. 

A  wliid  tunnel  which  wiU  permit  ac- 
curate experimental  measurements  at 
transonic  speeds  approaching  flight  Rey- 
nolds number  is,  therefore,  neccasazy  to 
the  continuing  development  of  high- 
."^peed  aircraft  technology  which  is  the 
ba«e  for  national  leadership  in  efllcient, 
energy  conservative  aircraft  deaign  and 
for  the  superiority  of  U.S.  milttary  flight 
vehicles.  Thus,  the  urgency  far  the  new 
testing  capability  stems  from  national 
leadership  and  suggests  that  this  facility 
should  be  available  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

The  initial  amount  required  for  fiscal 
year  1977  Is  $35  milMon,  with  $27  million 
and  $13  million  required  In  successive 
years,  for  a  total  of  $85  millton.  The  fa- 
cility win  become  operational  in  late 
1979. 

UkNCTTACE   CHASGE 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  maintain 
the  U.S  economic  and  mOitai-y  leader- 
ship in  aeronautics  and  the  vital  con- 
tribution of  modem  test  facilities  to  such 
maintenance,  the  committee  added  lan- 
guage to  stress  the  critical  importance  of 
expediting  the  completion  of  two  specific 
national  facilities.  ModernlBBttMi  of  the 
40-  by  80-foot  subsOTilc  wind  tunn^  at 
Ames  Research  Center  wWch  was  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  197«  and  csnstruc- 
tion  of  the  National  Transaine  Facility 
which  is  included  in  this  year's  authw- 
ization  are  needed  now  by  botb  mili- 
tary and  civilian  aircraft  designers. 
They  are  needed  to  confirm  and  im- 
prove current  design  concepts  to  insure 
greater  fuel  efliciency.  eeonomy,  and 
safety  in  future  aircraft. 

As  described  in  the  foregomg  the  Na- 
tion's aeronautical  test  facifities  are  no 
longer  adequate  for  modem  high  per- 
formance, fuel-sensitive  aircraft.  The 
inabfltty  to  test  modern  designs  on  the 
ground  is  especially  detrimental  to 
growth  in  the  American  heiicapter  in- 
dustry. Meanwhile,  foreign  natkms  are 
pressing  ahead  and  rapidly  eroding 
America's  positicm  in  the  world  helicop- 
ter market.  In  just  10  years,  the  U.S. 
share  of  that  market  has  been  cut  In  half. 

The  40  by  80  wiH  providlp  an  increased 
capabtBty  for  full-scaJe  testing  of  vari- 
ous advanced  types  of  aersniutieia  ve- 
hicles. The  new  capability  wmdd  provide 
an  increase  in  teat  speed  from  200  knots 
to  30©  knots  by  replachif  t*e  existing 
wind  tunnel  drive  motors  and  fans  with 
new,  more  powerful  ones. 

This  will  penhrt  the  testing  of  iad- 
vanced  TOtorcrtrft  *t  thetor  higher  cruise 
speeds  and"  ftill-'scHle  win*  tmmel  testing 
at  V'SrOL  Vertical  and  short,  takeoff  and 
landing  aircraft.    '  "^"'. 
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This  requirement  has  become  eritieal 
diulng  the  past  decade  duilnc  which  both 
civil  and  military  rotoreiaft  have  ad- 
\'anced  significantly  in  speed  capabfltty; 
and  consequently,  they  can  no  longer  be 
ndequately  evaluated  in  any  exiftting  test 
facility.  The  limitations  of  current  test 
fncilltles  were  ncogoixed  in  1967  by  the 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Coordinat- 
ing Board — ^AACB — when  it  initiated 
studies  that  have  ultimately  led  to  this 
plan  to  repower  the  40  by  80  foot  wind 
tunnel. 

The  economic  Justification  for  this 
full-scale  wind  tunnel  test  facility  lies 
in  the  demonstrated  savings  that  have 
accrued  in  aircraft  development  pro- 
grams when  ftill-scale  wind  tunnel  tests 
were  conducted  early  in  the  development 
program  and  before  expensive  commit- 
ment to  fillet  tests.  Discovering  prob- 
lems during  the  flight-test  proram  has 
sometimes  had  catastroplilc  conse- 
quences. For  example,  the  AH-56A  Chey- 
enne helicopter  program,  which  did  not 
include  full-scale  wind  tunnel  tests,  was 
termhiated  after  a  $400  million  invest- 
ment, against  which  the  cost  of  this  fa- 
cility modiflcation  appears  reasonable 
indeed.  Three  other  rotorcraft  types — 
XV-1,  XH-51A,  and  XV-5— failed  dur- 
ing wind  tuimel  tests  and  before  flight 
tests.  All  of  these  failures  Involved  the 
complicated  interface  between  aerody- 
namics, dynamics,  and  structmres.  Tliere- 
fore,  tests  of  the  full-scale  hardware  were 
the  only  way  that  these  problems  could 
have  been  discovered. 

Therefore  the  committee  wants  to 
strongly  urge  that  these  facilities  be 
initiated  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILPORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr  Milford)  who  chairs 
the  Aviation  and  Transportation  R.  It  D. 
Subcommittee  for  bringing  these  issues 
to  the  fore,  because  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent investment.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  which  I  formerly  chaired. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Ebcery)  . 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Congress  has 
iK>t  placed  proper  emphasis  on  the  space 
program,  l>ecause  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  the  taxpayers  receive  as 
much  for  their  dollars  in  this  program 
as  from  any  that  the  Congress  has  fi- 
nanced over  the  last  15  or  20  years,  ad- 
vances in  medicine,  computer  science, 
many  fields  that  we  do  not  normally 
think  of  when  we  watch  a  space  shot 
on  television. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  lend  my  en- 
thusiastic support  to  HK.  12453.  the 
NASA  authorization  bill,  and  congratu- 
late the  Conunittee  for  holding  the 
budget  to  the  administrati(m  request 
with  some  slight  recnxlerlng  of  q^ending 
priorities.  In  my  remarks,  I  would  Uke 
to  focus  on  an  aspect  of  NASA's  long- 
range  research  that  our  subc<Hnmittee 
found  to  be  criticallj'  impoftant  in  its 


implicatians  for  tomorrow's  technolo- 
gies. I  refer  to  the  research  and  tech- 
nology in  advanced  propulsion  concepts. 

Advanced  space  propulsion  is  the  criti- 
cal hinge  upon  which  our  capability  for 
extensive  use  of  space  turns  toward  to- 
morrow's major  ventures.  If  we  are  to 
truly  sail  upon  tliis  "new  ocean"  as  we 
now  do  on  Earth,  we  must  implement 
sound  propulsion  concepts  which  cut  the 
size  and  cost  of  launch  vehicles  by  dra- 
matic proportions.  Realization  of  these 
concepts  can  mean  convenient  interorbi- 
tal  transportation  for  delivery  of  large 
space  structures  to  geosynchronous  or 
lunar  orbits.  Certain  advanced  propulsion 
Ideas  also  promise  the  realization  of  jovu:- 
neys  through  the  solar  system  in  times 
no  longer  than  those  experienced  by  sail- 
ing vessels  on  the  seas  of  the  Earth.  We 
cannot  slmi^  measure  these  potential 
advances  quantitatively  in  terms  of  re- 
duced cost  and  trip  time.  The  promise 
of  payoff  is  so  great  that  Impossible  mis- 
sions could  become  practical  with  these 
advanced  propulsion  systems. 

The  research  in  advanced  propulsion 
covers  a  spectrum  of  the  science  and  en- 
gineering of  matter  from  ultrahigh  pres- 
sures to  magnetics  and  cryophysics — 
very  low  temperatures — ^under  ultrahigh 
vacuum.  One  of  these  approaches  calls 
for  squeezing  hydrogen  in  a  unique 
"press"  until  it  becomes  metallic  at  sev- 
eral million  atmospheres.  The  Implica- 
tions of  this  vast  energy  storage  are  so 
enormous  that  a  single  stage  rocket  with 
the  payload  of  Shuttle  could  weigh  as 
little  as  one-tenth  of  the  Shuttle  system 
at  launch. 

Excited  states  of  matter  are  also  being 
invsstigated  for  the  storage  of  propulsive 
energy.  Atomic  hydrogen  can  be  trap- 
ped in  the  "grasp"  of  high  magnetic  fields 
at  low  temperature  with  sufficient  energy 
to  drive  efBcient  rocket  engines  with 
specific  impulses,  or  "kick,"  two  to  three 
times  that  of  conventional  rockets.  Elec- 
tronically excited  helium  is  an  even 
more  appetizing  prospect  for  this  high 
magnetic  field  trapping  with  promise  of 
impulses  five  to  six  times  today's  most 
powerful  hydrogen-oxygen  engines. 

Other  rod^ets  for  consideration  could 
scoop  up  fuel  from  atmospheres  of  dis- 
tant planets  just  like  gas  turbine  en- 
gines take  in  air.  Laser-heated  rockets 
can  provide  energy  remotely  so  they  can 
provide  thrust  while  avoiding  the  pen- 
alty of  powerplant  weight. 

NASA's  current  program  also  empha- 
sizes novel  ways  for  using  the  potential 
of  nuclear  energy  for  space  propulsion. 
Efficient  thermionic  and  Brayton  cycle 
power  conversion  systems  are  being  look- 
ed at  for  power  and  propulsion  applica- 
tions. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  broad 
range  of  spinoff  from  this  research  and 
technology.  Such  studies  In  the  funda- 
mental behavior  of  matter  are  not 
boimded  by  any  single  technology.  Metal- 
lic hydi'ogen  may  be  a  superconductor  at 
room  temperature — that  is.  carry  current 
with  no  electrical  power  input.  Such  a 
breakthrough  woidd  revolutionize  the 
electrical  power  industry.  Other  ad- 
vances In  energy  storage  could  create 
novel  apiH-oaches  for  travel  here  on 
Earth. 

Space  nuclear  s>'stems  concepts  may 


offer  .some  attractive  features  for  ter- 
restrial nuclear  powerplants  in  terms  of 
improved  efficiency,  safety,  and  security. 

So,  in  summary,  let  me  remind  every 
citizen  that  he  has  a  stake  In  this  re- 
search which  the  subcommittee  has 
singled  out  as  an  area  for  a  modest  but 
important  increase  in  fimding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  by  re- 
minding my  colleagues  of  the  stakes  in 
advanced  research.  NASA  has  been 
forced  to  engage  in  less  long-range  work 
by  inflation  and  budget  levels  of  recent 
years.  This  biU  contains  funding  to  allow 
a  look  "aroimd  the  corner"  in  research 
and  technology  and  I  trust  my  colleagues 
wiU  join  me  In  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
has  made  an  intensive  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  Members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  played  key  roles 
in  perfecting  this  bill.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher^  , 
the  ranking  minority  meml)er  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FuQUA),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Mn.FOBi))  along  with  the 
other  committee  members  have  pains- 
takenly  examined  the  programs  em- 
bodied in  HJl.  12453.  I  thank  them  all 
for  their  effort.  Hearings  have  been  held 
in  Wasliington,  at  the  NASA  field  cen- 
ters and  key  Industrial  contractors  on 
the  programs  Included  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

From  1966  to  1975,  the  Federal  outlays 
for  ova  national  space  program  have  de- 
clined 38  percent  without  considering  the 
additional  erosion  at  inflation.  The 
funding  proposed  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year  will  exceed  that  of  the  previous 
year  for  only  the  third  time  in  a  decade. 
To  return  this  budget  to  a  level  budget 
plan  endorsed  in  1972  would  require  an 
increase  of  $1.16  billion  to  the  amount 
requested  In  this  bill.  Even  so,  the  bill 
which  Is  before  us  today  is  $930,(H)0  less 
than  the  administration  request. 

Yet.  even  In  this  stringent  financial 
situation,  the  achievements  of  NASA  in 
bringing  practical  lienefits  and  new 
knowledge  to  our  society  remain  a  major 
stimulant  to  our  economy  and  our  quality 
of  life. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  during 
1976  out  of  the  19  NASA  laimches  15 
wiU  be  funded  by  ctHnmercial  organiza- 
tions, other  Federal  agencies  or  other 
natioris.  In  1977,  17  launches  out  of  an 
expected  23  will  be  non-NASA.  This  Is  an 
indication  that  the  strong  science  and 
technology  base  developed  by  NASA  is 
makuiLg  space  not  only  a  place  of  scien- 
tific exploration  but  also  a  place  of  com- 
merce. 

To  assiire  that  space  serves  as  well  as 
a  place  of  conunerce,  requires  that  we 
maintain  an  innovative  research  base 
for  our  space  program  development  ef- 
fort. Our  high  technology  is  totally  de- 
pendent on  good  science.  Increasing  oui* 
investment  is  space-related  science  be- 
tween now  and  1980  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  full  measure  of  space 
benefits  available  to  us  at  the  begiiming 
of  the  Sjaace  Shuttle  era. 

Tlie  bill  before  you  provides  for  a 
strong  practical  applications  program; 
for  con-inuation  of  the  development  of 
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a  low  cast,  reufiitbJe  space  UansportyJon 
system:  and  for  support  to  continue  a 
selective  but  well  conceived  scientific 
satellite  effort.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  your  conunittee  is  recommending 
a  modest  but  important  program  to  de- 
velop a  space  telescope  for  use  in  the 
1980's.  A  new  line  item  has  also  been 
introduced  in  this  bill — earth  resources 
operational  sj'stem — to  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  the  administration  to  per- 
fect the  organizational  and  coanagerial 
mechanisms  necessary  to  assm'e  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  Earth  resomce  satel- 
htes  in  the  years  ahead. 

Space  program — derived  technology 
and  space-based  systems  both  Iiave  a  sig- 
nificant roles  to  play  in  the  ultimate 
solution  of  our  energy  problems.  NASA's 
continued  participation  in  this  work 
is  mandatory.  The  committee  recog- 
nized this  imperative  by  providing  a  rela- 
tive small — $8.5  million — but  essential 
amoimt  of  funds  for  the  ^eed  money' 
necessary  to  identify  space-derived  tech- 
nology applicable  to  energy  systeni.s  de- 
velopment. 

Substantial  oversiglit  activity  dming 
the  year  has  allowed  the  committee  to 
evaluate  in  a  comprehensive  manner  ttie 
future  opportunities  and  needs  in  a  well- 
ordered  space  program.  A  number  ol 
committee  actions  in  thi.s  bill  are  baseti 
on  this  effort  and  tiie  applicable  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  are 
quoted.  We,  as  a  nation,  can  derive  fur 
more  benefit  from  our  space  program 
than  we  are  realizing  todciy  if  adenn^te 
and  increased  support  Ls  provided  to 
NASA.  Both  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  economic  benefits  of  our  space  pro- 
gram are  clear;  $100  million  spent  on 
NASA  programs  generate  about  10,000 
jobs,  direct  and  indirect.  The  ."^ystem-s 
derived  from  such  expenditures  continues 
to  contribute  to  our  economy  over  at  least 
a  10-year  period.  The  economic  multi- 
plier over  that  period  is  $7  returned  to 
our  economy  for  every  dollar  invested. 
The  high  technology  and  direct  benefits 
of  our  space  program  are  indeed  impres- 
sive. 

I  can  report  to  the  Congres.s  today 
that:  the  Space  Shuttle  is  on  schedule 
and  within  cost;  the  Emopean  Space 
Agency  is  committed  to  a  $400-$500-miI- 
lion  progi-am  to  pi-ovide  a  fir.st  Spacelab 
for  the  Space  Shuttle;  we  continue  a 
good  but  modest  space  science  program 
with  planetary  probes  and  landers,  in- 
cluding our  Viking  Mars  lander  thi.s  .sum- 
mer; use  of  space  continues  to  e.xpand 
in  earth  resources  survey;  v.eather  and 
climate;  materials  ijroci. ssmf. ;  environ- 
mntal  quality;  and  communication. 

This  biU  .supports  these  activities.  I 
m'4e  your  support  of  this  leuiislaticn. 

?.Ir.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you 
today.  HR.  124.53.  Is  to  author./e  appro- 
priations for  the  Notional  .Aeronautics 
.^nd  Space  Administration  for  nsoal  year 
'977.  This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee  on  March  3.  1976.  by  unani- 
i-ioiis  roll.^flll  vote  of  those  present.  The 
committee  report  contains  no  mmoriiy 
"V  separate  views  but  doe.s  rontain  nine 
'.  iews  adopted  by  llie  full  commiltoe. 

F'or  the  benf^flt  of  the  conrrittee,  I  will 
biinunarize  the  bill  and  the  commiitee 
actions  taken. 


Tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.Administration  requested  a  new  authori- 
zation of  $3,607,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  amount  is  $111,127,000  or  3 
percent  more  than  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  actions  recommended  by 
the  committee  on  the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  would  yield  a  net  reduction  of 
$930,000. 

You  will  note  from  the  summary  at- 
tached that  the  committee  recommends 
15  changes  to  budget  line  items  and  one 
new  line  item — Eartli  resouixes  opera- 
tional sj'stems.  The  total  net  doUar 
change  to  the  NASA  request  is  $0.93  mil- 
lion which  Ls  comprised  of  $21.6  million 
of  increases  and  $22^53  million  of  de- 
creases. These  changes  are  as  follows : 

SPACE  FLIGHT  UPERATIONS 

An  mcrease  of  $1  million  in  advanced 
programs  to  fulfill  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee  from  hearings  on 
future  .space  programs, 

A  decrease  of  $8  million  in  develop- 
ment, te.st  and  mission  operations  to  hold 
level  of  effort  at  approximately  fi.-.cal 
yeni  1376  level  of  fundme;. 

PHYSICS    AND   A.STHONOMy 

An  increase  of  $3  million  fov  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  development  ol  a  spare 
telescope  at  low  level. 

An  inciea.se  of  $1  million  in  support- 
ing research  and  technology  to  strength- 
en a  declining  base  of  research  needed 
r'or  future  programs. 

:  f-AR    A.vrt    1-I,ANETARY    tXPl  ORATION 

.'\n  increase  of  $2  million  to  initiate 
studies  of  a  Jupiter  Orbiter  plane!  ary 
pi'obo 

IPPIU.ATU  VS    fROCRA  .1 

-A  Uaiiiier  of  $13.5  million  to  a  ncvv 
line  item  oi  the  LANDSAT-C  progi-am. 

An  increase  of  $1  million  in  research 
iu  weather  and  climate  observation  and 
forecasting  specifically  for  severe  slorm 
rescaich. 

EARTu  r;  ..Ol -.Li.o  ui'lr.\t:u:.al  '.Ysrt%;s 

A  transler  of  $13.5  million  lo  this  new 
line  item  lo  establLih  and  recognize  the 
operational  character  of  the  Lj\NDSAT- 
C  program. 

Al.P.'JNAOTlCAl   !;FSEAR(  M   .\ND  DrVKT  cipMENT 

An  increase  of  $3  million  for  researcii 
and  development  effort  on  variable  cycle 
engine  component  teclinology. 

Sr  \CE  RrSE  MICH   AND    TFI  H.Viii  <  M,y 

An  ir.L'rt  j.sc  of  $1  6  iiuUion  to  streiiiith- 
'-•n  llie  ainourt  and  composition  of  ad- 
vanced proijulsion  researcli. 

An  increase  of  $5  million  for  .•;oiar 
technology  idcntifleatinn  and  verification 
10  as.sure  a  continuation  of  NASA  study 
of  space  related  energy  applications, 

An  increase  of  $5.0  million  for  i-olar 
.-atellite  pow^r  system  advanced  .studies 
at  the  teciniolosy  level. 

II!ACi:iNi;  A.'-tl  DAiA    M.u-   i_irlON 

A  decrease  of  $4  million  in  recogni- 
tion of  tht»  projected  .sorkload  in  fiscal 
vcar  1977. 

ll.CHNuLOl,  V     1    rri  t/Ai  .i)N 

Av  increa>e  of  iO.5  million  to  enliauce 
ti;e  iiidu-iliial  and  tcchnoloej'  ajjphca- 
tion^  effort  Willi  the  public. 

CONSTRUCnOlI    OF    FACUUTICS 

A  deferral  of  $2.8  million  for  co)i.-.truc- 
tion  of  a  Imiar  cnatoi-al  facility, 
A  deferral  of  $2  million  fr,r  inofiifica- 


tion  to  launch  complex  39.  Kemiedy 
Space  Center. 

A  decrease  of  $0.25  mJlliou  for  carrier 
aircraft  mating  facilities  by  transfer  of 
available  steel  to  the  Kennedy-  Space 
Center, 

A  deferral  of  $1  mill  inn  for  modifica- 
tion of  solid  rocket  booster  facilities  at 
the  Kexmedy  Sgace  Center. 

A  deferral  of  $0.78  Bafl£an  for  modifi- 
cation for  crew  training  facifity  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center. 

RFSEARCH    AND    PROGRAM    MANAGEMENT 

A  decrease  of  $3.6  million  in  categories 
other  than  personnel  and  related  cost  in 
recognition  of  tlie  reduction  of  planned 
total  civil  service  personnel. 

The  committee  added  language  in  two 
.sections  to  the  bill  recommended  by 
NASA  and  thuee  sections  recommended 
by  the  Committee  as  follows; 

l.ANOUA'.E    CHANGES    TO    THE    BU.L 
K.a.     12453 

Se..iion  7  adds  one  level  V  position  to 
the  NASA  organization  in  recognition 
tliat  the  Comptroller  of  NASA  is  a  senior 
manager. 

Section  8  provided  for  granting  the 
same  per  diem  rates  for  tlie  Aerospace 
Safety  Advisory  Board  as  other  NASA 
board.'?  and  committees. 

Section  9  provides  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  modernization 
of  aeronautical  testing  facilities  is 
o.s.':ential. 

Section  10  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
sroimd  propulsion  systems  research  and 
dt-velopment  a.s  part  of  tlie  charter  of 
NASA. 

Section  11  provides  technical  changes 
lo  the  basic  act  to  define  "ground  propul- 
jion  systems"  as  a!;sociated  with  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  bill. 

COMMrrTEE    VIEWS    ADOPTED    F.Y    THE 
fUMMITrEE 

After  considering  the  NASA  program 
in  depth  the  committee  reflected  upon 
the  operation  and  direction  of  a  number 
of  activities  within  the  agency.  A  num- 
ber of  committee  views  were  developed 
and  I  wUl  now  review  each  of  these. 

SP4CZ    PROCESSING 

Tlie  committee  notes  witli  approval 
the  projected  growth  ol  the  space  proc- 
e'ssin'T  technology  program  and  NASA's 
eiTcit  lo  identify  potential  applica- 
tions of  this  important  new  technology. 

Tlie  low  cost  systems  being  planned  for 
uie  .space  processing  utilizing  sounding 
rockets  offers  the  potential  for  soimd 
technical  results  witli  modest  e.xpendi- 
tm-es.  It  further  affords  the  oppoi'tuni- 
ties  for  commercial  users  to  conduct  pro- 
prietary experiments  at  low  cost. 

The  committee  commends  the  Nalioual 
.\eronautics  and  Space  Administi-atlon 
I  or  reco.5nizing  materials  processing  in 
space  as  a  fon^ard-lookinc  activity 
which  will  help  brins  the  bene.":ts  of 
technolopy  to  the  entire  public. 

^|'^cKI.N■t;    and   data   relay   satlixite   svs?r.M 

The  committee  wishes  to  reemphasLie 
the  importance  it  attaches  to  NASA's 
lease  versus  purchases  analysis  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  on  the  proposed 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  sys- 
tem prior  to  contract  award.  The  com- 
mittee commends  NASA  for  initiative  in 
developing  such  a  system  capable  of  han- 
dling the  very  high  data  rates  required 
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when  the  space  transpertetien  Eystem 

becomes    operaUonal. 

urges  NASA  io  assure  a  i 

of  lease  versus  punSaase  Ismn  and  to 

report  their  flndings  to  liie  commfttee  at 

the  earliest  posslMe  time. 

TECHNOLOGY    XTTILIZATIOIN 

Tlie  committee  wishes  to  reempbasize 
that  more  should  be  done  in  fostering  the 
transfer  of  NASA-developed  technology 
into  the  commercial  nuvketplace.  The 
committee  is  pleased  to  see  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  NASA  authorization  reguest  a 
modest  increase  of  emphasis  both  in 
scope  and  funds  for  the  teclinology  utili- 
zation program.  Tiie  committee,  there- 
fore, requests  NASA  to  provide  a  cost- 
benefit  followup  analysis,  including  the 
past  technology  transfer  activity,  utiliz- 
ing measurable  examples  wherever  prac- 
ticable, prior  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977. 

rehabilitation  and  modification  OF 
FACILITISS 

The  program  for  r^iabilitation  and 
modification  of  facilities  NASA-wide  has 
now  been  in  existence  since  the  first  an- 
nual increment  was  aiHnt>ved  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  Authorization  Act.  Through 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  quar- 
ter, a  total  of  $97.3  milllim  have  been 
authorized  for  these  purpoBCs. 

The  camatttee  has  enthusiastically 
endorsed  and  suinmrted  this  program 
basically  becanse  it  pDovktes  a  mechan- 
ism for  reducing  the  baddog  of  costly 
deferred  facilities  maintenance  at  the 
various  Add  centers.  'Visits  to  NASA  in- 
stallations have  substantiated  our  beUet 
that  this  program  pays  dividends  in 
terms  of  maintenance  ecoDomies  and 
esthetics,  as  well  as  more  effective  and 
economical  space  utiUsatian. 

However,  the  committee  is  ccmcemed 
about  the  increasing  numbois  d  projects 
included  In  the  annual  requests  for  tfaiese 
purposes.  wUch  appear  to  be  incremen- 
tally funded  or  phased  over  2  or  more 
years.  At  Uk  outset  of  this  program, 
based  upon  NASA's  revlaed  facilities 
management  procedures,  it  was  the  ctnn- 
mittee'8  onderBtanding  and  Intent  that 
major  rdiabUttatlon  and  modification 
projects  costing  In  excess  of  $508,000 
wotdd  foe  ptegramwd  as  discnete  line 
items  In  the  annual  ontfaortntlan  re- 
quest. The  ccnnmttteelB  intenti<m  in  this 
regard  rematas  um^hanged  and  NASA  is 
urged  to  abUe  liy  the  original  otmcept  in 
future  requests  for  annual  antiwrization. 

UriLBTT  XXatTKOX.  STS1KME 

Tlie  commRtee  wishes  to  commend 
NASA  lor  its  initiative  in  introducing 
CMitralized  »nd  coraputeilBed  utiUty 
control  systems  at  the  vuteus  field  cen- 
ters. These  iwogfauis  and  projects  are 
in  consonance  with  the  bitent  of  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  Ix^anches  in  the 
control,  conservation,  and  economy  of 
operations  cenceming  energy  consiunp- 
tion. 

The  connnittee  notes  that  modifica- 
tions to  fadUtieB  tor  ttiese  ptsposes  at 
certain  field  InStanatietB  has  grown  to  a 
current  levd  of  4n«r  $«JB  nffltan  wtfli 
future  projections  for  faciltiesmodfflca- 
tisBs  <mcvmtar  cstjnailsi  to  cacess  of 
$S  iflllsB.  The  mrninmst  is  not  oon- 
vlnoed  fhMt  flattze  vttawm  jsjafecnss  used 
to  be  conputettaed  far  uutKl  puposes. 


Other  more  simplified  measures,  such  as 
timing  devices,  may  in  fact  serve  the 
saoR  poniose,  and  result  in  the  same 
lewis  tf  economy  of  c^jerations. 

OoRseguent^,  tiie  committee  requests 
NASA  to  review  its  plans  for  these  types 
of  systems,  validate  potential  reducttons 
in  electric  power,  oil,  gas,  and  manpower 
and  submit  a  report  of  its  findings  to  the 
committee  by  Dec^nber  30, 1976. 
iM  b'rrr  u  tional  b.ase 

The  committee  wishes  to  reaffirm  its 
long-standing  and  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  goals  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. It  continues  to  believe,  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  report  on  "Future  Space 
Programs,  1975,"  that  the  use  and  ex- 
ploration of  space  should  be  greatly  ex- 
panded for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  com- 
mittee wants  to  insure  that  NASA's 
strong  technical  capability  remains  dy- 
namic and  innovative  so  that  these  ob- 
jectives can  be  realized.  To  do  this  elfec- 
tively,  it  is  imperative  that  the  institu- 
tional structure  remain  lean  but  also 
efficient. 

Since  fiscal  year  1966  NASA  funding, 
in  constant  fiscal  year  1977  dollars,  has 
dropped  by  approximately  two-thirds. 
Civil  service  and  support  service  con- 
tractor personnel  has  dropped  to  almost 
one-half.  During  the  same  period  the 
amount  required  to  support  the  institu- 
tional base  as  a  percentage  of  NASA 
has  grown  appreciably.  The  committee 
has  viewed  tills  trend  with  concern,  notes 
with  approval  the  recent  reassessment  of 
field  center  roles  and  missions.  If  per- 
formed properly,  the  clarification  of 
roles  and  the  consolidation  of  selected 
fimctions  can  yield  significant  iwrsonnel 
savings  and  increased  management 
effectiveness. 

A  further  sign  that  NASA  is  concerned 
with  ttie  drift  toward  increased  institu- 
tional budgets  is  the  cut  in  oveihead  po- 
slttons  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Of  tlie  total 
mandated  reduction  of  500  permanent 
civil  service  positions,  over  200  were 
indirect. 

Nevertheless  certain  adverse  indicators 
persist.  Among  these  Ib  the  gi'owth  of  the 
headquarters  staff,  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  NASA  budget.  Staioe  1973  NASA's  to- 
tal purchasing  power,  as  measured  in 
constant  fiscal  year  1977  dollars,  has  de- 
clined by  over  24  percent.  Yet,  during 
the  same  period,  headifuarters  strraigth 
has  declined  oi^  10.7  percent.  The  com- 
mittee urges  NASA  to  find  new  ways  to 
increase  the  proportion  oS  its  eifort  that 
Is  devoted  to  production  of  the  space  and 
aeronautics  product 

The  committee  believes  that  the  "roles 
and  missions"  eifort  can  l>e  extended  to 
achieve  significant  additional  consolida- 
tton.  An  example  of  possible  savings  that 
appears  to  liave  been  imderestimated  is 
expendable  launch  vehicle  acquisition. 
Cfurrently  three  centers  are  engaged  in 
the  acgulsitlfm  of  four  basic  launch  ve- 
Mt^es — Scout,  Delta,  Atlas -Centaur,  Tl- 
ton-Centaur.  In  addition  there  is  ac- 
ttvits^  at  NASA  Headquarters  and  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center.  The  process  of  launch 
vwiilcle  acquisition  has  matured  sub- 
stanlially  In  recent  years.  Tet  the  num- 
ber of  civil  service  positions  has  remained 
nlatlv^  censtaat.  Itie  committee  be- 
lieves VtMt  considerable  economies  could 


be  realized  by  consolidating  all  laimch 
vehicle  procurement  activity. 

The  percentage  of  middle  and  top 
man^ement  personnel  has  continued  to 
rise  in  recent  years.  The  committee  is 
concerned  that  Oils  ta?end  may  limit 
NASA's  ability  to  effectively  msuiage  in 
the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  the  ccmmit- 
tee  requests  that  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  examine  this  and  other  issues  out- 
lined and  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1976. 

ESTEKNAL    AFFAmS 

TTie  recent  establishment  of  an  office 
of  external  affairs  is  a  positive  step  by 
NASA  in  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Space  Act  of  1958  which  states  the 
will  of  the  Congress  that  NASA  dissemi- 
nate the  benefici^  results  of  its  tech- 
nolc^y  to  the  public  wherever  practi- 
cable. 

This  new  office  brings  together  both  the 
pidslic  affairs  and  technology  utilization 
activities  and  should  provide  the  oppor- 
timity  for  achieving  maximum  benefits 
to  the  public  of  the  hl^  tectauriogy  de- 
rived from  NASA  programs.  Hie  com- 
mittee is  encouraged  hy  this  change  and 
encom-ages  NASA  to  continue  its  initia- 
tive in  trying  to  improve  the  public 
awareness  of  the  space  program  contri- 
butions. 

Aeronautical  test  facilities — ^Most  of 
the  Nation's  existing  aeronautical  test 
facilities  were  built  during  the  1930's  and 
1940's.  At  that  time  they  were  the  finest 
available  anywhere  in  tbe  wtaid,  and 
they  were  at  least  partially  responsttde 
for  securing  for  this  country  a  position 
of  imchallenged  leadership  in  aero- 
nautics. 

Today,  however,  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian designers  urgently  need  improved 
test  capabilities  to  confirm  and  Improve 
current  design  concepts  to  insure  greater 
fuel  efficiency,  economy  and  safety  in 
future  aircraft. 

In  VMW  of  the  lu-gent  need  to  main- 
tain the  n.S.  economic  and  military 
leadership  in  aeronaiitics  and  tiie  vital 
contribution  of  modem  test  facilities  to 
such  matotenanoe.  the  conunittee  wishes 
to  stress  the  need  to  upgrade  the  national 
test  capability  in  certain  critical  areas. 

In  particular,  it  is  widely  agreed  that 
three  new  national  facilities  are  needed 
now:  First,  tlie  aeropropnlsioo  systons 
test  facihty — ^ASTF — which  is  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1977  miUtary  construc- 
tion authorization  bill;  second,  the  Na- 
tional Transonic  facihty  at  Langley 
which  is  included  in  this  bUl;  and  third, 
modemizatian  of  the  40  by  80  foot  sub- 
sonic tunnel  at  Ames.  Tliis  tunnel  was 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1976  by  this 
committee,  but  was  not  fimded.  This 
year,  it  did  not  siurive  tlie  Pi^esident's 
fiscal  year  1977  budget. 

Modernization  of  the  40  by  BO  is  long 
overdue. 

Rotocraft  and  'V/STOL  aircraft  now 
coming  off  the  drawing  boards  continue 
to  outstrip  the  capabilities  of  our  test 
facilities,  increasing  the  chances  for 
failures. 

Meanwhile,  other  nations  are  vastly 
eroding  America's  share  of  the  world 
aviation  market.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  heUcopter  sales,  where 
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the  U.S.  share  of  the  market  has  been        The  increased  percentages  of  minor-  used  in  different  ways  on  aircraft  de- 

ciit  in  half  in  Just  the  past  10  years.          lUes  and  females  among  the  NASA  work  signed  for  various  missions.  However,  if 

In  view  of  the  constrained  condition  of     force  are  accomplished  because  the  agen-  these  technologies  were  used  to  the  fiill- 

Federal  expenditures,  the  committee  rec-     cy  sets  targets  or  goals  for  itself  which  est  extent  in  the  design  of  future  trans- 

ognizes  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex-     exceed  the  accomplishments  of  the  pre-  port  aircraft,  those  new  aircraft  would 

pect  that  specific  funds  will  be  made     vious  year.  require  only  about  50  percent  of  the  fuel 

..vailablefor  both  theNTFand  the  40by        Hiring  goals  for  fiscal  year  1976  plus  required  by  today's  most  efficient  air- 

80  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Nevertheless,  the     the  Iran.sition  period— 15  months  from  craft 

Committee  wishes  to  strongly  encourage  juiy  i.  1975  through  September  30,  It  will  take  time  for  these  new  air- 
NASA  to  use  any  opportunitie.s  for  re-  1976— are  similarly  aggres.^ive.  The  agen-  ciaft  to  enter  the  U.S.  fleet  in  signifi- 
i'lograming  that  may  emerge  to  ini-  ov  haa  set  guideUnes  tliat  approximately  cant  liumbers.  First,  the  technology  it- 
t:ate  modernization  of  the  40  by  80  dur-  40  percent  of  its  professional  hires  wiU  be  .self  has  to  be  developed  and  deiron- 
iiig  fiscal  year  1977.  Furthermore  the  minoritie.s  and  females  and  approxi-  .strated;  and  then,  after  the  technology 
committee  wishes  to  recommend  favor-  mately  35  percent  of  its  nonprofessional  i.s  available,  the  airline  industry  must 
nble  action  on  the  ASTF  in  the  fiscal  year  iii:cs  will  be  minorities.  This  may  result  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  new  air- 
1977  military  construction  authorization  m  as  many  a.s  320  minority  and  female  craft,  and  the  manufacturers  must 
Diil.  professionals  and  up  to  1250  minorilynon-  design,  build  and  test  these  aircraft  in 
Mr.  Ciiairman,  NASA  ls  committed  professionals  being  hired  at  NASA.  How-  respoiisc  to  airline  demand.  When  all 
to  improving  its  work  opporlunity  with-  ever,  reduced  work  force  ceiling:,  and  this  happens,  ho vscver.  the  United  States 
in  NASA.  fewer  vacancies  will  lessen  these  num-  could  expect  to  be  saving  about  one  mil- 
The  goals  of  the  NASA  equal  oppor-  bers  considerably.  Hon  barrels  of  refined  aircraft  fuel  per 
tunity  programs  are  the  removal  of  dis-  For  the  first  7  months  of  this  fiscal  day.  This  in  turn  will  reduce  the  operat- 
crimination  in  fact  and  appearance,  and  ;.  ear— July  1,  1975  tlirough  Januai-y  31.  ins  costs  of  our  civil  air  traixsportation 
the  implementation  of  alfirmative  action  1976— 32  1  percent  or  95  of  the  total  pro-  system  and  help  to  maintain  the  US. 
programs  to  insure  the  broadest  passible  fe.rsionul  hires  were  minorities  and  co-ni  etitive  position  in  the  world  trans- 
participation  of  women  and  minorities  females,  and  29.0  percent  or  105  of  the  porf  aircraft  market, 
in  NASA  programs.  nonprofessional  hires  were  minorities.  ihe  second  project  that  I  wish  to  com- 
These  goals  are  being  accomplished  This  progress  is  less  than  the  targets  meut  on  is  one  with  which  you  are  all 
because  of —  set  by  the  agency;  however,  because  in-  familiar  and  one  which  I  have  grown 
First.  Commitment,  supixjrt  and  moni-  tensive  recruitment  activities  take  place  to  knov,'  intimately  and  that  is  the  Spjc? 
toring  from  NASA's  top  management.  during  the  spring,  and  hiring  peaks  usu-  Shuttle  program. 

Second.  Increase  in  resources  and  per-  ally  occur  later  in  the  fiscal  year,  we  an-  1  would  like  to  state  to  my  colleaeucs 
Eonnel  to  carry  out  the  task.  ticipate  that  the  goals  will  be  met  by  Sep-  that  the  Space  Shuttle  program  is  pro- 
Thhrd.  Involvement  of  installation  line  tember  30,  1976.  eeeding  on  schedule  and  within  the  ori»> 
managers  and  supervisors  in  the  plan-  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair-  inally  projected  cost — in  1971  dollars— 
ning  and  implementation  of  affirmative  man,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12453.  As  despite  budget  constraints  which  have 
actions.  a  member  of  both  of  the  subcommittees  required  a  deferral  of  initiation  of  pro- 
Fourth.  Establishment  and  achieve-  tliat  have  jurisdiction  over  space  and  curement  of  the  third  orbiter  by  1  year. 
ment  of  numerical  goals  and  timetables,  aeronautics  respectively,  I  would  like  to  This  years  budget  is  no  different  than 
and  the  placement  of  more  minorities  comment  on  two  important  NASA  pro j-  the  past  for  this  program ;  it  is  tight,  but 
and  women  in  professional  jobs  of  the  ectc.  one  in  each  area.  First,  tlie  fuel  con-  NASA  h  holding  to  the  major  develop- 
agency.  servation  technology  program.  ment  milestones  and  I  am  confident  that 

Fifth.  Implementation  of  special  af-  .m.i.rafi  ine,?i.y  efficienc\  procba.m  they  v.-ill  be  met. 
firmative  action  programs  such  as  those  yjig  aircraft  energy  efficiency  program  ^i»'-  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
lor  women  and  Spanish  speaking,  the  jj^g  ^^  jj^  primary  objectives  and  focus  Hie  House  presently  has  before  it  for  con - 
upward  mobihty  program,  aerospace  fel-  yj^  development  of  technology  that  wUl  sideration  H.R.  12453.  the  NASA  author- 
lowships,  and  programs  directed  toward  jg^jj  ^,j  ^iQ^p  energy  efficieuL  transport  i^aiion  bill  for  fiscal  1977.  I  believe  i; 
minority  businesses,  minority  colleges,  aircraft.  In  developing  tiie  plan,  NASA  'vould  be  fair  to  say  that  the  space  pro- 
and  the  broader  communities  of  minor-  j^^s  worked  closely  with  the  aircraft  and  sram  has  been  among  the  most  success- 
ities  and  women  as  well  as  special  mi-  engine  manufacturers  and  with  tlae  air-  i"'  ^"int  public  and  private  ventures  this 
nority  recruitment  programs.  ]ij^^~  ^o  identify  technological  opportu-  Naiionhasever  engaged  in.  Fifteen  years 
Sixth.  More  communication  between  nities  with  the  greatest  probability  of  re-  ^•^'^-  President  Kennedy  stood  before  this 
management  and  employees  about  equal  suiting  in  substantial  reductions  in  air  body  and  declared  it  this  Nation's  goal 
opportunity — EO — and  processes  by  transport  fuel  consumption  Five  major  ^°  P"^  a  man  on  the  Moon  before  the 
which  employees  can  obtain  adjudica-  activities  are  included  in  the  aircraft  ^"'^  of  the  decade.  Despite  Russian  su- 
tion  of  alleged  discrimination.  energy  efficiency  progi-am :  periority  in  the  development  of  space 
Seventh.  Involvement  of  top,  middle  First,  improved  engine  components  technology  at  the  time,  we  accomplished 
and  lower  managers  and  supervisors  as  which  could  be  in  production  in  1980  and  ^^'"^  8°^^  which  still  today  eludes  them, 
well  as  employees  in  self -evaluation  and  reduce  fuel  consumption  by  5  percent;  This  crowning  achievement  of  Amer- 
planning  of  future  EO  objectives.  Second,  fuel  conservative  engines  that  ^^^^  ^i^'  »"d  determination  brought  re- 
Minorities  and  females  have  increased  could  be  ready  for  use  on  new  aircraft  newed  confidence  in  our  abilities  as  a 
in  number  and  percent  over  the  past  2  introduced  into  service  around  1990  and  People  and  was  extolled  by  millions 
years  in  the  total  work  force  and  in  the  could  result  in  a  reduction  in  fuel  con-  abroad.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  pro- 
professional  and  nonprofessional  cate-  sumption  of  at  least  10  percent;  voked  new  calls  for  solutions  to  problems 
gories.  Minorities  now  make  up  7.3  per-  Third,  new  aerodynamic  design  and  ^^'"^  "^^  Earth.  For  these  people  the  space 
cent  of  the  total  NASA  work  force,  and  active  control  technology  ready  for  ap-  progi-am  represented  nothing  more  than 
females  now  represent  18  percent.  The  plication  to  new  aircraft  designs  in  the  ^^^  expensive  rock-collecting  expedition, 
percent  of  minorities  and  women  in  the  early  1980'a  which  could  provide  a  fuel  ^^^  ^'^^  truth  is  the  spinoff  benefits  from 
professional  work  force  has  also  in-  savings  of  1.5-20  percent ;  this  program  have  significantly  affected 
creased,  and  now  stands  at  5  3  percent  Fourth,  laminar  flow  control  to  reduce  almost  eveiy  segment  of  our  society  and 
f-.id  6  8  percent  respectively:  (ji-ag  in  the  aircraft  of  the  1990s  and  every  culture  throughout  the  world.  I  do 

■          IHii^FTsfs^  Jan  31  im  which  could  provide  a  20  to  40  percent  "°^ '^\^^t ''^e  I'l^^f  .^"^  *?J**L*° *f7^" 

,3    Jan.  31, 1978  f^^,  ^^..j            „^  fl^^j,  begm  hsting  all  of  these  Side  benefits- 

No-             No-                TT-fn,      ■            ^      ..                   ..  they  are  catalogued  m  a  book  over  six 

vem-     Pe-    ven,-     Per-        Fifth,  primary  Structure  Composite  ma-  inches  thick— but  I  do  wantto  notat  to 

ber      cent        bet       cent  terials  to  reduce  weicht  and  rniilH  trnrxs  "icnes  UllCK— DUC  1  OO  Wani  tO  POUH  TO 

leiiais  10  reauce  weigni  ana  could  trans-  gomg  dramatic  examples  of  what  I  am 

T. !»( wo(k force 2,i,955   ico.o  24,204   100. a  late  into  a  fuel  savings  of  10-15  percent  talking  about 

f'.S'':::::::::::::-.::  i'.il'     'd  \:'mi    ill  '"  "^«  ^"*"'"^  generation  aircraft  of  the  i  doubt  if  few  of  us  could  remember 

'  "rnollr"'^ "-'^s  ""Vf'^'i?;^  "^•°,  ^^-       .-  how  haphazard  weather  forecaatog  w»s 

i^^emaies!. :::::: «i2     52  i  030     II        ^^«  technological  develoiiments  that  before  the  development  of  satellites.  It 

_ could  result  from  these  activities  wiU  be  still  Is  at  times— especially  In  the  Wash- 
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ington  area — bat  ttie  36-hoor  predictioDS 
of  today  are  as  accurate  as  the  12-lKHir 
forecasts  issued  16  yeais  age.  CDBUsuni- 
cation  satellites  have  linked  ^e  ooDti- 
nents  of  the  world,  extended  education 
and  medical  care  to  remote  regtons,  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  overseas  idrane  calls. 
In  the  future,  they  will  he!p  us  maoage 
our  natmal  resources  more  efficieirtSy  as 
well  as  help  urban  plann«:s  design  cities 
to  alleviate  traCBc  congestion.  The  sav- 
ings from  good  weather  ftHccasttng  to 
persons  such  as  farmers  is  by  ttseSf  esti- 
mated to  be  as  much  as  $5.5  billion  yearly 
in  the  United  States  and  $15  billion  for 
the  entire  world. 

The  medical  field  is  adapting  the  zero 
grai-ity  chamber  used  to  simulate  the 
weightless  condition  of  outerspace  as  a 
device  to  enable  handicapped  pet^le  to 
walk  and  releam  muscidar  coordination 
following  such  omiimeuuci.  as  stroke.  The 
astronaut's  space  suit  wfalcb  Isolated  him 
for  the  adverse  elements  of  spaee  is  b^ng 
used  to  provide  a  germ-lire  environment 
for  children  with  aplastic  anemia,  leu- 
kemia, and  other  disorders  retjuiring  a 
sterile  environment.  Witti  this  system, 
these  children  can  move  about  in  ihe 
world  rather  than  being  confined  to  a 
hospital  room. 

These  are  Just  a  sampling  of  Oie  tech- 
nological developments  resulting  from 
the  space  program.  Besides  Ihese  social 
benefits,  NASA  programs  have  had  a 
positive  and  direct  imi»ct  on  «ur  econ- 
omy. One  study  has  shown  that  for  each 
dollar  Invested  annually  on  space  re- 
search and  development,  $2S  win  be  re- 
turned over  a  10-year  period.  Tfcat  is  an 
annual  return  on  tnvestnUent  over  the  10- 
year  period  of  more  Hian  *0  percent.  3Por 
Americans  that  means  more  jobs,  gi^atei' 
productivity,  and  an  improved  balance- 
of -payments  situation  in  world  trade. 

With  this  budget  authoriBaction  for  fis- 
cal 1977,  we  win  be  funding  a  number  of 
new  NASA  programs  desigiKd  to  bring 
even  more  practical  returns  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  through  more  efficient  use 
of  space  teclmology.  One  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  Space  Shuttle,  is  a  transpor- 
tation system  which  will  enaUe  us  to 
deliver  space  vehicles  into  near-Earth 
orbits  at  a  cost  considerably  lower  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  This  is 
because  the  Shuttle  craft  itself  Is  reus- 
able, it  will  have  the  versatflity  of  being 
able  to  perform  two  or  ihree  or  more 
missions  from  one  launching,  and  it  will 
be  able  to  take  greater  payloads  into 
space  than  is  the  case  today.  Crews  on 
the  Shuttle  will  service  satellites  thereby 
extending  their  usable  life  which  will 
mean  great  savings.  One  promising  tech- 
nological development  which  may  come 
from  this  program  in  the  future  is  a 
guidance  system  making  it  possible  for 
commercial  aircraft  to  land  like  a  glider. 
This  would  aHeviate  most  the  noise  pol- 
lution now  occurring  around  the  major 
airports. 

Within  the  aeronautics  and  technology 
field.  NASA  is  researching  ways  of  de- 
signing more  lightweight,  energy  con- 
serving aircraft.  The  technology  devel- 
oped from  this  research  will  Instu-e  that 
this  Nation  remains  the  leading  aircraft 
maker  in  the  world. 

Since  World  War  n  the  United  States 


has  adVaoioed  ilself  eeoiMHiiical^  because 
H  has  iMcn  in  ttie  vangund  of  te(^mo- 
lagieal  deyetepmaat.  Over  tbe  last  15 
yfsrs.  BBmy  of  eur  scientific  brei^- 
tiB-OQi^  have  mutted  tram.  NASA  i»x>- 
grams.  To  tam  «ur  YmA  «a  sueoess  such 
as  this,  would  be  eoscomieally  f  o6Ihardy. 
But  to  those  who  still  insist  this  money 
coidd  be  better  used  to  take  care  of  more 
mundane  problems,  I  might  remind  them 
of  the  old  maxim: 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a 
day.  Teatdi  bim  bow  to  fisb  and  be  can  feed 
blmseif .  But  give  bfm  a  better  fisbing  pole 
and  he  will  feed  himself  and  others. 

The  NASA  programs  have  been  Irelp- 
ing  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  FIXDWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12453,  a  bill  to  auttior- 
ize  appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Ihis 
bill  provides  a  continued  t>asic  program 
for  space  applications  and  scientific  ex- 
ploration. My  remarks  will  center  on 
tiiree  elements  of  oiu- space  program.  The 
first  reviews  the  Space  Shuttie  eco- 
nomics, the  second  reviews  progress  on 
the  Spacelab,  and  finally  my  views  on  the 
payloads  that  will  be  carried  on  the 
Space  Shuttie. 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  the  key  element 
of  an  economical  space  transportation 
sjrstem  that  wlH  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  national  and  international  users  with 
round-trip  access  to  space  beginning  in 
Ihe  ISSO's.  The  Shuttle  will  be  the  first 
reusable  space  vehicle  and  will  be  con- 
figined  to  cany  many  different  types  of 
payloads  to  and  from  low  Earth  orbit. 
Its  devekH>ment  wfll  provide  economical 
space  operations  for  Earth  applications, 
scientific,  defense  and  technological  pay- 
loads.  The  Shuttie  is,  however,  much 
more  than  just  a  transportation  vehicle. 
It  will  offer  miigue  capabilities  that  can- 
not be  achieved  with  today's  expendable 
launch  vehicles — to  retrieve  payloads 
tram  orttit  for  reuse;  to  service  and  re- 
pair satellites  in  space;  to  transport,  to 
orbit,  operate  and  rettun  space  labora- 
tories; and  to  perform  rescue  missions. 
Ihese  capabilities  will  result  in  savings 
in  the  cost  of  space  operations,  while 
greatly  enhancing  the  flexiinlity  and  pro- 
ductivity of  ttie  misfiaons. 

Although  NASA  has  clearly  indicated 
that  the  economic  advantage  of  the  SIB 
is  not  the  primary  justification  for  the 
ffliuttle  program,  extensive  economic 
analyses  have  been  made  which  demon- 
strate the  dominant  cost  benefits  of  the 
STS  compared  with  the  competing  alter- 
native systems. 

The  comprehensive  Shuttle  economic 
study  published  in  Januai'y  1974  showed 
savings  of  $14  billion  for  a  725  flight  mis- 
sion model  projected  for  the  period  1980- 
1991. 

The  sensitivity  analyses  have  shown 
that  the  economic  superiority  of  the 
STS  will  be  sustained  over  a  wide  range 
of  assumptions  including  reduced  flight 
rates,  fewer  payloads,  that  is,  lower 
budgets  and  increased  cost  growth  above 
current  t^ency  targets.  For  example,  at 
a  reduced  flight  rate  of  21)  per  year,  com- 
pared to  60  in  the  baseline  model,  the 
Shuttie  remains  a  good  investment  with  a 
10-percent  rate  of  return.  Other  varia- 
tions have  shown  that  even  after  sub- 


stantially reduced  payk>ad  quantities,  for 
example,  about  200  below  the  baseJlne 
SMNiel,  the  Shuttle  savings  are  still 
greater  ttwn  $12  bflUon  over  the  1980- 
1991  time  frame,  also  that  the  Shuttie 
development  and  investment  cost  ooiild 
grow  t^  ^bout^.4  billion  «nd  stfll  return 
10  percent  on  the  investment.  Atthoogh 
tiie  savings  thxougfa  me  of  the  STB  are 
largely  in  the  payload  area,  significant 
reductions  will  also  be  reallaed  in  the 
costs  of  launching  during  the  (werational 
fitase. 

In  a  1975  report  foUowing  an  analysis 
of  more  than  50  cost-benefit  analyses 
eonducted  throiighout  civil  agencies  of 
tite  FMeral  Government,  the  CtAO  found 
the  STS  cost-benefit  anatrsis  was  one  of 
three  studies  which  qualified  as  a  legiti- 
mate cost-benefit  study — OtAO  report 
B-115398,  January  14, 1975,  "Civil  Agen- 
cies Make  limited  Use  of  Cost-Benefit 
Analysis  in  Support  of  Budget  Re- 
quests"— aeepaee  6. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  make  space 
(^lenotions  less  canplex  and  less  ecetly. 
The  oBt  JKBiefits  can  be  primsaily  st- 
t^ttiuted  to:  First,  major  parts  of  the 
Shuttle  SFEtem  tetng  reused  imtiier  than 
thrown  away ;  second,  lower  launch  costs; 
third,  increased  tsamrh  Teftdele  relia- 
taHity;  fourth,  payloais  havhig  the  caiia- 
bUily  of  l>eing  auwwrted  in  ortalt, 
netneved  and  lEOsed;  and  fifth,  the 
Siuttle  ham^  envlruument  and  large 
cargo  cairying  capafaOities  permitting 
loiwer  cost  payload  designs. 

The  Space  Shuttle  wtt  extend  man's 
atadhiy  to  do  iBCfifl  work  in  space  while 
contributing  to  the  econany  of  space 
operations.  The  fSwtiie  will  also  en- 
couiase  far  greater  paxticipatiDn  m  space 
flU^.  The  Shnttie  wMi  be  bnflt  and  pres- 
smiaed  so  that  passengers,  shc^  as 
acieiitisih,  englneeEB  and  others,  will  be 
oUe  to  so  into  obit  te  sopervise  and 
check  on  their  ^Boeevextaiails. 

By  lowering  the  oeet  at  space  <q>era- 
tions,  the  Ouittie  wiQ  encanrage  not  only 
our  counizy  but  otho'  nations  to  partic- 
ipate m  lynce  activities.  Ihe  Space 
Shuttie  will  make  laimching  payloads 
into  Earth  orbit  a  virtually  roottne  event. 

As  you  know  the  Spaceiab  is  being 
developed  liy  the  European  Spaoe  Agency 
for  use  with  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  term 
"Spacelab"  is  ajipUed  to  a  imique  Shuttle 
payload  des^^ied  to  enhance  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Shuttie  t<x  conducting  on- 
orbit  research.  The  Spacds^  is  not  an 
indepMMient  spacecraft  but  rather  an 
extension  of  the  Shuttle  Orbiter  itself. 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  generic  term  that  is 
api^d  to  any  <A  several  system  con- 
figurations which  can  be  mounted  in  the 
Shuttie  payload  bay.  In  its  most  recog- 
nizable form  the  Spacelab  consists  of  a 
pressui'ized  module  with  tunnel  access 
to  the  cabin  area  of  the  Shuttle.  Here 
we  can  create  a  laboratory  environment 
in  which  man  can  work  in  a  shirtsleeve 
atmosphere.  It  will  provide  an  extension 
of  the  experimenter's  ground-based  lab- 
oratories with  the  added  qualities  which 
only  space  flight  can  provide,  such  as  a 
long-term  gravity-free  environment,  a 
vantage  point  from  which  Earth  can  be 
vievi'ed  and  examined  as  ui  entity,  and 
a  platform  alwve  the  atmosfdiere  from 
which    the    celestial    sphere    can    be 
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studied.  Much  of  the  work  which  benefits 
from  these  latter  two  qualities  requires 
that  the  instruments  be  exposed  to  the 
space  vacuum  for  reasons  of  size,  viewing 
anglf,  or  to  remove  the  requirement  to 
MLnv-  through  optical  windows.  To  ac- 
( cmmodate  these  requirements,  the 
S.^acelab  has  an  alternate  palletized 
configuration  where  the  instruments  are 
controlled  from  the  payload  specialist's 
station  within  the  cabin  of  the  orbiter 
or  remotely  from  the  ground. 

A  third  configuration  of  the  Spacelab 
combining  the  features  of  the  previous 
iwo  configurations  is  available  to  e.xperi- 
menters  consisting  of  a  shortened  pre^- 
sui-ized  volume  with  a  shortened  pallet. 
This  configuration  is  advantageous  when 
the  complexity  of  the  interface  between 
the  instruments  and  their  controls  is 
such  that  reliability  and  turnaround 
time  can  be  improved  by  delivering  and 
installing  a  completely  integrated  and 
thecked-out  payload  together  with  its 
associated  controls  and  data  handling 
.system.  Additional  flexibility  is  provided 
for  by  the  modularity  of  both  the  pres- 
sure module  and  pallet  elements  in  order 
to  accommodate  varying  size  require- 
ments. 

With  the  achievement  of  an  opera- 
tional Spacelab  planned  for  the  time  the 
Shuttle  becomes  operational,  we  will  have 
completed  the  transition  from  purely 
experimental  flying  to  fully  use-oriented 
flight  missions.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
Mercury  program  was  to  test  man's 
ability  to  survive  and  function  in  the 
space  environment.  Whatever  scientific 
experimentation  was  carried  had  to  be 
small  and  self-contained,  was  fitted  into 
whatever  space  could  be  found  and  ex- 
perienced the  very  lowest  priority.  The 
Gemini  program  still  emphasized  the  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge  of  man's  lim- 
itations while  developing  our  flight  capa- 
bilities. Experimentation  was  carried  out 
but  still  was  subordinate  to  other  pro- 
gram objectives.  The  Apollo  lunar  pro- 
gram was  the  first  mission-oriented 
manned  program  and  was  tremendously 
successful  in  its  scientific  ar.d  explora- 
tory activity. 

With  the  recently  concluded  Skylab 
effort,  we  experienced  our  first  Earth- 
orbital  manned  program  where  a  great 
deal  of  the  mission  was  directed  toward 
improving,  or  seeking  means  to  further 
improve,  life  on  Earth.  The  spectacular 
achievements  fi-om  Skylab,  increasing 
dramatically  with  each  mission,  give 
.<>ome  indication  of  the  frontiers  of  space 
utilization  which  can  be  conquered  as 
a  reusable  space  laboratory  and  trans- 
portation system  come  into  being.  Space 
will  be  available  to  a  wide  variety  of 
useis  to  seek  out  new  benefits  of  the 
space  environment  or  to  develop  and  re- 
fine identified  applications.  Furthermore. 
because  of  the  greatly  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  flight  we  are  able  to  relax  .some 
of  our  past  rather  severe  reliability  re- 
quirements for  experimental  hardware. 
This  relaxation  of  reliability  standards 
for  nonsafety  related  equipment  con- 
trasts with  the  previously  costly  te><ting 
program  associated  with  our  manned 
'flights.  The  cost  of  each  Apollo  and  Sky- 
lab 'aunch  made  any  significant  experi- 
ment component  or  system  failure  un- 


acceptable. Precluding  this  dictated  the 
extensive  quality  control,  testlixg,  and 
qualiflcations  programs  which  have  be- 
come associated  with  space  flight.  Now 
with  the  recurring  opportunities  for 
flight  in  Shuttle-launched  Spacelab 
missions,  we  can  balance  the  cost  of  re- 
flight  against  such  validation  programs 
and  conduct  a  much  more  cost  effective 
space  applications  effort.  In  addition,  the 
Spacelab  module  Earth-like  atmosphere 
may  make  it  possible  to  use  lower  cost 
ground-type  hardware  in  both  the  ex- 
periment as  well  as  in  the  subsystems  of 
tlie  Spacelab  itself. 

The  Spacelab  will  be  iihed  as  a  space 
platform  to  perform  investigations  in 
disciplines  which  benefit  from  being 
above  the  Earth's  atmosphere  or  from  a 
zeio-g  environment.  For  example,  short 
wavelength  infrared  and  ultraviolet 
astronomy  requires  a  space  platform  for 
observation  since  these  stellar  emissions 
are  absorbed  by  the  Earths  atmosphere. 
X-r.iy  astronomy  also  owes  it  existence 
to  the  space  age  when  X-ray  detectors 
were  put  on  satellites. 

Many  life  science  and  biological  func- 
tions are  influenced  by  zero  gravity,  radi- 
ation, and  circadian  rhythms,  factors 
which  are  inherent  in  the  space  fiight 
environment.  Materials  science  and  tech- 
nology will  capitalize  on  the  weightless- 
ness experienced  in  zero-g  and  the 
•.acuiun  of  unUmited  capability  available 
in  space  to  exploit  the  production  and 
manipulation  of  mixtures  that  are  not 
stable  in  normal  gravity.  Processes  utiliz- 
ing the  enhanced  control  over  heat  and 
mass  transfer  that  is  made  possible  by 
the  convectionless  behavior  of  weightless 
fluids  will  also  be  investigated. 

International  involvement  has  come  a 
long  way  in  the  past  year  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  both  the  development  of  the 
Spacelab  itself  and  the  involvement  in 
its  utilization.  The  European  Space 
Agency  will  furnish  the  first  Spacelab 
flight  unit  and  a.ssociated  support  equip- 
ment to  the  United  States  at  no  cost, 
whereas  the  United  States  will  purchase 
additional  units  to  meet  mission  needs. 
Mr.  Roy  Gibson,  Director  General,  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency,  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications and  presented  the  status  of  the 
European  Spacelab  program.  He  re- 
ported a  .sound  financial  situation  and 
£lroiigly  assured  us  of  the  commitment 
of  Europe  for  tlie  success  of  tliis  pro- 
gram. Although  tlie  pi-ogram  Is  not  with- 
out problems.  I  feel  confident  fiom  the 
testimony  that  the  European  Space 
.Agency  will  bring  the  program  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

I  would  now  like  to  focus  my  attention 
on  other  payloads  which  can  be  launched 
with  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  Space  Shut- 
tle will  have  tlie  capability  to  carry  to 
Earth  orbit  payloads  up  to  15  feet  hi 
diameter  and  60  feet  long  and  weighing 
65,000  lbs.  Payloads  up  to  32,000  lbs.  can 
be  returned  from  orbit  to  Earth  for  re- 
fiu'bishment  and  reuse.  In  conjunction 
with  an  interim  upper  suige.  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Air  Foi'ce,  payloads  can  be 
placer*  in  geosynchronous  orbits  or 
launclied  to  deep  .space.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Apollo  limar  missions,  the 
Space  Shuttle,    in  conjunction  with  the 


Interim  upper  stage  had  it  been  avail- 
able, would  have  been  capable  of  launch- 
ing any  of  the  space  missions  which  the 
United  States  has  launched  in  the  past 
17  years. 

The  types  of  payloads  that  will  be 
placed  in  geosjTichronous  orbit  include 
commimication  satellites  and  payloads 
designed  to  repetitively  view  the  same 
areas  of  the  Earth  in  order  to  identify 
changes  with  time  with  emphasis  on  the 
atmospheric,  oceanographlc,  and  land- 
ing monitoring.  The  monitoring  capabil- 
ities of  these  payloads  will  support 
weather  prediction,  weather  dangers  and 
disaster  warnings,  fisheries  resources 
management,  maritime  activities,  mhier- 
al  and  land  resources,  agriculture,  for- 
estry and  range  resources,  and  environ- 
mental quality  and  control. 

As  a  launcher  of  automated  satellites 
the  Shuttle  can  deliver  spacecraft  for 
all  scientific  and  application  disciplines 
including  astronomy,  solar  physics,  at- 
mospheric and  space  physics,  high- 
energy  astrophysics,  biological  sciences. 
Earth  observations.  Earth  and  ocean 
physics,  and  space  technology.  The  Large 
Space  Tele-scope,  for  instance,  is  being 
designed  lor  launch  by  the  Shuttle  and. 
after  several  years  in  orbit,  can  be  recov- 
ered, returned  to  Earth,  refm-bished,  and 
reused.  This  scenario  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  payloads. 

In  concliision  I  would  like  to  state  tliat 
the  Space  Shuttle  is  the  backbone  of  tlie 
space  transportation  system  of  the  1980's 
and  is  being  designed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  full  lar.ge  of  anticipated  pay- 
load  requirements  as  tliey  can  be  identi- 
fied today.  Witli  a  low  cost  transporta- 
tion system  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
dollars  for  the  program  will  be  devoted 
to  payloads. 

Mr.  Chaixman,  the  bill  before  us  war- 
rants the  support  of  this  entire  body. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  authori- 
zation bill  H.R.  12453  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  its 
passage.  I  have  the  privilege  to  sei-ve  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
and  Science  and  Applications  which  has 
jm-isdiction  over  the  nonaeronautical 
NASA  activities  and  I  can  therefore  per- 
sonally attest  to  tlie  amoimt  of  effort 
that  went  into  Uie  preparation  of  thi.s 
bill  for  your  consideration  today.  I  would 
like  also  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Don 
FuQUA  of  Florida,  and  the  capable  rank- 
ing minority  n.ember,  Mr.  Larry  Winn 
of  Kansas,  for  their  exemplary  leader- 
ship duruig  the  many  weeks  of  inten.sive 
hearings. 

This  is  a  rea.sonable  budget,  not  elab- 
orate in  its  moneys  for  NASA,  but  one  I 
feel  that  NASA  can  endure  mider  the 
constrained  economic  conditions  we  are 
facing  today.  There  are  no  frills  nor  fat 
in  this  budget,  only  moneys  for  essential 
ongoing  programs  and  a  few  new  starts 
a.s  mentioned  previously. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  many  accom- 
pli.shments  of  the  NASA  space  program. 
not  only  in  tlie  spectacularly  successful 
Apollo  lunar  landing  progi-am  of  the  last 
decade  and  subsequent  manned  space 
progi-am  but  also  Uie  many  achievements 
of  the  diverse  automated  space  programs. 
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In  the  last  Congi-ess,  we  had  thi*ee  sub- 
committees overseeing  the  NASA  space 
programs.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  aothorizlng  the  NASA  sc»c6 
science  and  space  applications  programs. 
In  these  years  of  re^iewiIl«  NASA  pro- 
grams I  have  developed  a  special  appre- 
ciation for  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  NASA  iu  these  two  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  want  to  discuss 
some  of  NASA's  space  science  programs. 
These  programs  are  focused  toward  ex- 
ploring the  imknown.  Tlie  urge  to  ex- 
plore is  a  fundamental  charsMiteristic  of 
humanity  which  includes  the  quest  for 
and  expansion  of  human  knowledge. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  factors  which  have  been 
identified  by  the  Space  Science  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Scioice  and 
should  be  considered  when  Judging  the 
relative  priorities  of  scientific  experi- 
ments. These  decisions  in  space  science 
involve  not  only  the  comparison  of  sub- 
stances as  unlike  as  chalk  and  cheese  but 
also  of  topics  as  diverse  as  photons  and 
planets. 

The  achievement  of  balance  and  con- 
tinuity must  be  a  goal  In  our  develop- 
ment of  quality  space  science  programs. 
Maintaining  momentum  in  these  pro- 
gi-ams  is  critical  to  their  success.  Science, 
even  in  its  search  of  the  unknown,  is  an 
ongoing  enterprise.  Results  will  never 
appear  unless  there  are  skilled  and  de- 
voted people,  adequate  instruments, 
problems  set  by  previous  knowledge,  and 
whole  disciplines  of  study  that  are  based 
on  past  results.  Gaps  of  many  years  and 
peaks  and  valleys  in  programs  wsiste  a 
resource  more  precious  than  money:  that 
is,  the  lives  and  cai-eers  of  outstanding 
and  experienced  scientists.  At  the  same 
time,  this  argument  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient Justification  for  the  future  of  any 
mission.  What  we  seek  in  space  science, 
as  with  other  scientific  research,  Is  to 
achieve  a  quantitative  imderstanding  of 
the  physical  processes  gov^mlng  oiur 
solar  system.  In  fact,  in  space  physics  a 
quantitative  understanding  of  the 
Eartli's  outer  environment  is  within  our 
reach. 

The  work  of  science  is  very  much  a 
battlefield,  with  nature  as  the  tireless, 
and  sometime,  capi'iclous  adversary. 
Sometimes  the  state  of  knowledge  has 
made  a  recent  advance  or  breakthrough. 
It  Is  then  clear  that  such  a  field  will  be 
paid  more  attention.  At  other  times  we 
have,  rather  than  new  results,  new  in- 
struments or  techniques  as  the  most 
promising  avenue  to  follow  such  as  the 
space  telescope.  Sometimes  a  finding 
gives  us  a  glimpse  at  some  quite  new  and 
unexpected  problem — ^for  example — ^the 
active  magnetisphere  of  Jupiter,  with  its 
suggestion  of  pulsarlike  behavior. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  now 
turn  my  attention  away  from  the  philo- 
.sophical  aspects  and  address  some  of  the 
specific  areas  of  the  space  science  pro- 


troin. 
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One  .space  science  project  with  which 
vve  are  all  familiar  is  'Viking.  Last  sum- 
mer two  Viking  spacecraft  were 
launched  and  are  now  more  than  half 
way  into  their  1-year  voyage  to  Man. 


After  each  Viking  spacecraft  inserts  into 
Martian  orbit,  the  lander  module  will 
detach  and  execute  a  soft  landing  on 
Mare.  The  first  of  these  two  spacecraft 
is  planned  to  land  on  Mars  on  July  4, 
1976  the  Bicentennial  birthday  of  om* 
country.  There  are  a  broad  range  of 
scientific  experiments  carried  aboard 
each  Viking  spacecraft.  Of  special  in- 
terest is  the  biology  package,  which  will 
conduct  several  experiments  using  sam- 
ples of  the  Martian  soil,  searching  for 
evidence  of  low-level  life  on  Mars. 

The  Viking  program  has  been  a  bold, 
aggressive,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  tech- 
nically challenging  program  undertaken 
in  our  space  program  to  uate.  Tins  proj- 
ect represents  man's  most  forward  at- 
tempt to  search  for  life  on  another 
planet  in  our  solar  system.  Over  4,000 
American  people  have  been  diligently 
working  for  5  years  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  noble  goal.  The  Viking 
lander  is  an  engineering  marvel  in  which 
a  geochemical  laboratory,  a  meteorology 
station,  an  organic  chemistry  labora- 
tory, a  seismology  station,  a  sophisti- 
cated biology  laboratory,  »nd  an  imag- 
ing station  have  been  miniatiuized  to 
fit  in  a  volume  of  just  a  few  cubic  feet. 

Otlier  significant  planetary  explora- 
tion programs  tae  ^ell  underway.  P"Jid- 
ing  is  providCKi  in  this  bill  for  continued 
development  activity  on  the  Mariner 
Jupiter/S.-tiuii  spacecraft  to  be 
launched  in  1977  and  the  Pioneer  Venus 
orbiter  and  atmospheric  probes  to  be 
laimched  in  1978. 

Pioneer-Venus  is  a  two-spacecraft 
project  scheduled  to  be  launched  in  May 
and  August  of  1978.  One  spacecraft  is 
an  orbiter  and  the  jther  contains  probes 
which  wiU  be  injected  mto  the  Venus 
atmosphere.  This  two-spacecraft  proj- 
ects will  collect  data  on  Venus  which  will 
have  profoimd  significance  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  NASA 
planetary  program,  namely,  that  of  "de- 
termining the  dynamic  processes  that 
shape  Earth's  environment  by  investiga- 
tion of  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system." 

The  Pioneer- Venus  project  was  initi- 
ated under  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations approved  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
For  2  years  before  that,  it  had  been  re- 
garded by  NASA  and  all  of  their  sci- 
entific advisers  as  the  top  priority  next 
step  in  the  exploration  of  the  inner  plan- 
ets, but  had  been  defen-ed  because  of 
budgetary  constiaints.  The  1978  launch 
opportunity  happens  to  be  more  favor- 
able than  futme  opportimities  in  1980 
and  later  years  because  Venus  wUl  be 
somewhat  closer  to  the  Earth  at  the  1978 
opportunity.  Therefore,  less  energy  is 
required  and  the  spacecraft  has  been 
designed  to  maximize  tlie  science  return 
and  take  advantage  of  the  economies 
possible  with  a  lower  energy  mission. 

Data  from  the  several  planetary  and 
limar  exploration  pr(«i'ams  support  a 
growing  field  of  scientific  activity  called 
comparative  planetology.  Scientists 
tell  us  tliat  by  comparing  the  atmos- 
pheres, the  gravity  fields,  the  radiation 
belts,  the  surface  conditions  of  the  vari- 
ous planets,  we  ai*e  developing  a  better 
understanding  of  the  complex  physical 
processes  that  control  our  envii'cmment 
here  on  Earth.  I  support  these  postfliglit 


data -analysis  activities  I  am  pleased  to 
repoi't  that  this  bill  provides  adequate 
funds  for  data  analysis  to  insiu'e  that 
we  obtain  maximum  return  from  the 
data  collected  by  the  successful  fiight 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  feel  that 
NASA's  lunar  and  planetary  program  is 
adequately  ftmded  in  this  bill,  I  must  add 
some  words  of  caution  for  future  years. 
As  a  result  there  wiU  inevitably  be  a  gap 
in  the  lunar  and  planetary  effort  fol- 
lowing the  Pioneer-Venus  missions. 

Astronomy  has  received  new  impetus 
from  data  gathered  by  spacecraft.  High 
energy  ultraviolet  and  X-ray  radiation 
do  not  penetrate  our  atmosphere  and  can 
not  be  observed  on  the  Earth  surface. 
Witli  orbiting  observatories,  Uitense 
X-ray  sources  from  outer  si>ace  have 
been  discovered.  Scnne  of  the  most  in- 
tense radiation  comes  from  directions  in 
space  that  have  no  visible  light.  Astrono- 
mers have  called  these  phenomena  black 
holes.  The  theory  Is  now  that  these  are 
collapsed  stars,  packed  so  densely  and 
with  gravity  so  strong  that  light  can 
not  escape.  However,  the  higher  energj' 
X-rays  do  escape  into  deep  space  and 
indeed  reach  Eartli. 

X-ray  astroncHny  is  an  example  of  a 
pm'e  science  Investigation  whose  futme 
benefit  to  mtmkind  is  hard  to  forecast. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  the  energy  cran- 
ing from  a  black  hole  is  so  mtense,  that 
it  may  be  caused  by  an  energy  process 
more  powerful  than  nuclear  fusion.  Per- 
haps someday  in  the  future,  imderstand- 
ing  these  processes  in  space  may  help 
solve  our  energy  problems  here  on  Earth. 

To  obtain  much  higher  quality  data 
on  these  outer  space  X-ray  sources. 
NASA  is  developing  the  high  energy  as- 
tronomy observatories  which  will  be 
launched  in  1977,  1978,  and  1979. 

A  necessary  next  step  in  astronomy  is 
tlie  development  of  a  space  telescope — 
ST.  The  Space  Sbience  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  calls  the  .space 
telescope  the  highest  priority  new  start 
in  space  science.  The  space  telescope  will 
be  one  of  the  imique  payloads  placed  in- 
to orbit  and  serviced  by  the  Space  Shut- 
tle. A  large  telescope  gathers  more  light 
or  other  radiation  and  hence  can  see 
much  further  into  deep  space.  Also,  above 
tile  distortion  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere, 
the  resolution  is  much  better.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  space  telescope  will  liave  tlie 
ability  to  see  6  to  10  times  further  into 
space  with  about  10  times  better  resolu- 
tion than  the  best. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  NASA's  upper  atmospheric  research 
program  which  has  been  created  to  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  processes  occurring  in 
the  upper  atmosphere,  with  immediate 
emphasis  on  the  stratosphere.  The  strat- 
osphere Is  an  almost  cloudless  and  rela- 
tively quiescent  region  of  Earth's  atmos- 
phere that  is  especially  susceptible  to 
contamination.  The  stratospheric  phys- 
ics and  chemisti-y  are  extremely  complex, 
and  their  study  has  become  increasingly 
significant  In  view  of  the  possible  i>er- 
tiu-bing  effects  caused  by  natural  and 
man-made  activity.  The  NASA  goal  is  to 
determine  the  normal  composition  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  witii  emphasis  on  im- 
dei'standing  the  dynamic  processes  oc- 
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cuning  and  perturbation  resulting  from 
both  natural  and  man-caused  events. 
The  problems  of  upper  atmospheric  pol- 
lution are  believed  to  be  of  such  concern 
that  immediate  attention  is  being  given 
tr  assessing  the  degree,  cause,  and  effect 
of  ozone  reduction.  This  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample where  scientific  expertise  devel- 
oped  in  the  study  of  planetary  and  Earth 
atmospheric  phj'slcs  is  being  focused  on 
a  potential  threat  to  ail  or"  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Space  Act  i; 
charged  with  the  respoTLsibility  of  pre- 
servirag  the  role  of  the  United  States  a.s  a 
leader  in  space  science.  I  ui-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  a  .strony 
space  science  and  space  program  to  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  this  leader;hip 
role. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  autliorization  bill 
HJl.  12453  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  its  passage 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  both 
the  Space  Science  and  Applications  Sub- 
committee and  the  Aviation  and  Trans- 
portation Research  and  Etevelopment 
Subcommittee;  so  I  wa.s  in  a  position  to 
observe  both  pieces  of  this  bill  move 
through  the  legislative  process.  I  can  at- 
test to  the  thorough  review  that  it  re- 
ceived, starting  with  hearinfc;;  last  Octo- 
ber. 

As  an  educator  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technologj-. 
I  woiild  like  to  spend  a  moment  and  tell 
you  about  a  very  exciting  experimental 
program  taking  place  right  now. 

On  May  20,  1975,  the  application  tech- 
nology satellite,  ATS-6,  successfully  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  operation.  During 
this  time,  the  .satellite  performed  many 
luiique  and  valuable  experiments  involv- 
ing broadcast  of  high  quality,  color  tele- 
vision programing  to  small,  inexpensive 
ground  receivers  located  in  remote  re- 
gions of  this  country.  Some  o.xperime-nt.s 
involved  the  broadcastmg  of  otherwise 
unavailable  educational  material  and 
medical  aid  information  to  people  in  re- 
mote areas  La  Alaska,  Appalachia,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Also  in- 
cluded were  voice  communications  and 
position  determination  for  ships  and  air- 
planes. In  May,  the  ATS-6  was  moved 
to  35  "E,  ai-rivirg  on  station  July  1.  197.5. 
Shortly  after  arriving  on  station  over 
Africa,  and  prior  to  beginning  tire  In- 
dian satelhte  instruction  television  ex- 
periment— STTE— on  August  1.  1975,  tl:e 
ATS-€  was  the  communications  link  that 
permitted  live  television  coverage  of  the 
ApoUo-Soyuz  test  project  mission— 
ASTP — and  the  meeting  in  space  of  tlie 
Russian  and  American  crews.  The  STTE 
experiment  will  run  for  1  year  and  r> 
being  conducted  by  tlie  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  provide  instructional  television 
to  about  5.00C  Indian  village.s. 

Ad-eas  of  instniction  include  famil.i- 
planning,  health  and  hygiene,  agriculture 
and  other  vocational  infomiation,  cWld 
education  and  national  development.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
experiment  has  proceeded  well  with,  gen- 
erally, excellent  performance  by  the  In- 
dian developed  receiving  .^lets  and  en- 
Uruslastic  participation  by  the  villages 
Let  me  also  say  at  this  juncture  that 
such   a  .system   as   thi;   ));oniis».s   to  be 


particularly  valuable  to  developing  coim- 
tries  with  widely  dispersed  population 
and  minima]  established  ground  com- 
munications netw<Hics. 

In  August  1»7«,  the  ATS-6  will  stait 
its  return  to  a  position  close  to  the 
United  Stat^  to  resume  Its  experimental 
broadcasting  in  support  of  user  applica- 
tions. NASA  is  currently  working  with 
the  user  community  in  the  United  States 
to  structure  a  followon  experimental 
proffi-am  in  the  areas  of  education, 
ht  alth  care  and  social  services  using 
both  the  ATS-6  and  the  recently 
launched — January  17,  1976 — coopera- 
tive Canadian/United  States  coramunl- 
caunns  technology  satellite — CTS — 
which  will  begin  its  experimental  pro- 
gram in  March  1976  This  program  is  a 
rooperati\e  effort  with  Canatia,  in  which 
N.\SA  provided  an  advanced,  high  pow- 
ered communications  transmrtler.  .space- 
craft testing  and  launch  services  in  re- 
turn for  half-time  use  of  the  spacecraft. 
This  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
potential  to  provide  even  greater  dra- 
matic results  than  that  of  ATS-€  and  I 
commend  NASA  for  it,<^  initiative  in  tliis 
area. 

A  second  area  that  I  wish  to  touch  on 
IS  NASA'.s  relationship  with  the  educa- 
tional community.  Universities  are  con- 
sidered as  partners  with  NASA  and  in- 
dmtry  in  tiie  Nations  aerospace  pro- 
gram. More  than  430  universities  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  have  partici- 
pated in  NASA's  univei-sity  re-starch  ac- 
livitie.s.  Since  1959  NASA  has  spent 
nearly  $2  billion  on  imiversity  research 

N.^SA  currently  funds  about  2,000 
pioject-oriented  research  grants  and 
contracts  at  282  universities.  Obligations 
to  universities  have  remained  relatively 
constant  over  the  past  few  years.  Of  the 
jrrants  and  contracts  awarded  to  univer- 
sities each  year,  about  43  percent  are  for 
new  projects.  NASA's  funding  of  univer- 
.'^icy  research  falis  mainly  in  the  areas 
of  (ihy-ical  .sciences— 40  percent:  envi- 
rcnmenial  scTenc«5--23  percent;  engi- 
neering— 15  percent;  life  .science.'^— 6 
percent;   and  others — 16  percent. 

NASA  depends  heavily  on  universities, 
to  provide  experimenters  for  the  i>rep- 
ari'tioa  of  experiment.s  or  analyses  of 
data  from  balloon,  sounding  rocket. 
..atellitf.  nnd  deep  space  flights:  annlyz- 
mg  lunar  samples  and  other  scientific 
.md  engineering  endeavors 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Space  Shuttle 
program  begins  to  mature  into  the  test 
phase  of  the  development  program,  it  is 
most  orucial  to  identify  unforseen  prob- 
lems that  can  often  arise  in  such  a  com- 
plex undertaking.  Both  NASA  and  in- 
dustry win  be  challenged  by  the  require- 
ments and  commitments  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  during  the  next  year. 

Clo.se  sci-utiny  of  the  program  by  the 
subcommittee  will  continue  and  i-^  par- 
ticularly important  dtij-ing  this  phase  of 
I'ae  Space  Sliuttle  development. 

A.=;  we  move  toward  the  Shuttle  era. 
the  Spacelab  development  in  Europe  is 
progressing  well  and  we  are  beginning  to 
sec  the  designs  and  development  of 
liardware  i-equired  for  experiments  in  the 
areas  of  Si^ace  Science,  Earth -ortented 
applications,  arid  space  techpology  that 
take  full  advantage  of  the  iinfq'ie  rapa- 


biUties  provided  by  the  Space  Shuttle 
and  Spacelab. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  roDout  of  the  %iace 
Shuttle  Oorblter  is  planned  for  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  leading  to  approach  and 
landing  tests  at  the  Hogh  L.  Dryden 
Plight  Besearcli  Center  betinning  in 
1»77.  The  second  orbiter  wlU  fly  the  first 
manned  orbital  mlssloD  in  1979.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  impressed  with  tbe  effort  by 
both  NASA  and  industry  aad  I  think  the 
program  management  of  both  shoiQd  be 
commended  for  their  eeterts. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  fuUy  support  the  Conuuittee  or. 
Science  and  Technology  upon  which  I 
liuve  the  pleasure  to  sei-ve  and  recom- 
mend pa.s»a«e  of  H.R.  12453  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  NASA  for  fis- 
cal year  1977. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  stands  today  as  one  of 
t.he  best  examples  of  Government  that 
works.  Created  in  1958  to  puU  together  a 
wide  range  of  fields  and  to  accomplish  a 
taak  set  before  it,  it  did  just  tiiat. 

The  temptation  is  great  to  say  that  the 
task  is  over  and  we  can  now  forget  the 
whole  thing  since  we  went  to  the  Moon 
and  returned  safely.  The  temptation  is 
especially  strong  when  we  are  facing  se- 
vere budget  constraints  such  as  we  face 
today.  The  temptation  is  to  soy  "no"  to 
space  when  we  are  facing  down-to-earth 
problems  of  the  magnitude  and  complex- 
ity of  today. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  Om-  two  fu- 
turas.  Space  and  Eartli,  are  now  faitei- 
twined.  We  use  space  lor  communica- 
tions, to  map  and  chart  our  lands,  to 
.study  earthbound  natural  disasters,  to 
prepare  for  them  and  to  direct  the  clean- 
up alter  tliem. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  tasks  as 
critical  as  seeing  if  that  miracle  of  mod- 
ern convenience,  the  aerosol  can,  is  de- 
stroying the  Earth's  naUiral  protective 
.  hield  against  harsh  radiation.  These  aie 
down-to-earth  problems,  but  the  aoswers 
he  up  in  space,  and  it  is  the  NatkHial 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
which  has  the  duty  to  ferret  out  those 
answers. 

In  a  different  tone,  tiiroughout  all  his- 
tory man  has  never  been  more  magnifi- 
cent than  when  he  dared  to  "reach  for 
the  stars."  This  could  be  in  daring  to 
dream  of  helping  tlie  less  fortunate,  of 
daring  to  create  a  free  societ^r,  of  daiing 
lo  question  established  beliefs,  of  daring 
to  reach  out  and  expand  his  knowledge 
o:  the  universe. 

It  sounds  melodramatic,  but  I  tliink 
tiiat  as  we  consider  where  to  spend  our 
Federal  budget,  we  should  not  forget  the 
role  of  the  di'eainer  and  the  reachei'  in 
the  advancement  of  mankind — and  wc 
^iiould  not  fo;-get  tliat  NASA  is  an  intc- 
i^ral  part  of  tlmt  dream. 

And,  along  Uiose  same  lines,  I  would 
dare  to  suggest  that  we  might  wish  paits 
of  the  NASA  budget  liad  au  eVen  more 
generous  slice,  I  am  speaking  here  of  por- 
tions wiiicli  support  space  applications 
programs. 

The  objc^ctive  of  tlie  s^iace  applications 
effort  is  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment iaiCijvities  Uiat  dunonstrate 
space-related  teclmology  which  can  be 
effectively  aippUerf  ahd  Osed  In  the  civil 
.sector.  In  no  ofhpr  ar^a  does  the  <;iiace 
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program  technology  spinoffs  and  benefits 
evidence  Itself  more. 

The  researdi  and  development  activi- 
ties of  the  space  applicatioiis  area  are 
grouped  in  the  following  general  areas: 
Earth  dynamics  monitoring;  Earib  dy- 
namics monitoring  and  forecasting; 
ocean  condition  monitoring  and  forecast- 
ing, environmental  quality  monitoring, 
weather  and  climate  observation  and 
forecasting,  materials  processing  in 
space,  space  communication,  information 
management,  and  finally,  applications 
explorer  missions.  In  each  of  these  areas, 
programs  are  being  conducted  and 
planned  to  make  substantive  contribu- 
tions to  solving  pressing  national,  as  well 
as  international,  problems  and  needs.  Al- 
low me  to  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  tell  this  body  a  little  about  these 
various  areas: 

EABTH   RESOURCKS   DETECTION   AND    MONITORING 

The  effective  utilization  of  the  world's 
finite  natural  resources  reaulres  that 
their  extent  and  accessibility  be  sur- 
veyed, their  changes  be  monitored  and 
that  systems  for  wisely  managing  their 
exploration  be  developed.  NASA  has  es- 
tablished two  objectives  in  ttie  Earth 
resom-ces  area  in  order  to  perform  this 
mission:  First,  develop  the  capability  for 
remotely  sensing  the  Earth's  resoiurces 
from  aircraft  and  spacecraft  in  order  to 
perform  global  siu-veys  and  sec(xid,  apply 
the  results  to  oceanography,  geology,  hy- 
drology, geography,  and  cartography.  If 
NASA  is  successful,  this  technique  would 
provide  an  information  base  that  can  be 
used  in  the  management  of  the  world's 
resources. 

NASA's  accomplisliments  to  date  have 
been  outstanding  in  this  area  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Landsat  1  and  2— Earth 
resources  technology  satellite — ^pro- 
grams. Landsat  1  has  been  in  orbit  for 
over  3  years,  Landsat  2  was  latmched  and 
complementing  Landsat  1  and  both  are 
providing  data  to  the  various  Govern- 
ment and  private  users  as  well  as  the  in- 
stitutional community  in  utilizing  data 
for  soil  mapping  application  in  mining 
and  reclamation,  water  quality  studies, 
and  watershed  monitoring  and  geological 
mapping.  The  demand  for  Earth  resotirce 
satellite  data  is  increasing  every  day  and 
I  solicit  your  support  for  the  bold  fol- 
lowon step  the  committee  took  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  line  item  in  the  bill  to  be 
known  as  Earth  resources  operational 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  technology  associated  with  Earth  re- 
sources survey  has  been  developed  to  the 
stage  that  the  system  should  now  enter 
an  operational  phase.  Landsat-C,  the 
third  development  satellite,  more  sophis- 
ticated than  Landsat  1  and  2  has  been 
chosen  as  the  operational  system  satel- 
lite and  all  funds  associated  with  this 
satellite— $13,500,000  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  line  item.  There  is  an 
emerging  commercial  indtistry  develop- 
ing and  we  hope  this  action  will  stimulate 
even  further  user  support  for  this  system. 
In  the  meantime,  wUle  this  operational 
system  is  growing,  the  committee  ex- 
pressed its  desire  that  NASA  continue 
research  and  development  of  better  sys- 
tems to  enter  the  operational  system  pro- 
gram when  developed.  NASA  is  presently 
looking  at  sc»ne  further  advances  such 


as  the  thonatic  mapper  satellite  and  the 
heat  capacity  mapping  mission  to  further 
iraprove  ttiis  whole  field.  I  am  continual- 
ly Impressed  by  NASA's  initiative  and 
strongly  encotirage  its  continuance. 

OCEAN  CONDITION  MONITOBING  AND  PORECASTING 

This  program  provides  a  focus  for  the 
use  of  space  platforms  and  related  re- 
search efforts  to  acquire  data  on  the 
dynamic  qualities  of  the  oceans.  The 
SEASAT-A  satellite,  now  under  develop- 
ment, is  a  significant  forward  step  in 
achieving  this  predictive  capability  to 
benefit  ship  routing,  storm  damage  avoid- 
ance and  coastal  protection  and  develop- 
ment. 

ENVIKONMENTAI.   QXJALmr    MONITORING 

NASA  is  trying  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate a  system  capable  of  identifying 
and  measuring  pollutants  in  the  air  and 
water  on  a  global  basis  as  well  as  region- 
al scales.  Project  SAGE — stratospheric 
aerosol  and  gas  experiment — will  fly  a 
single  instrument  to  detect  and  map 
stratospheric  aerosols  and  gas  concen- 
trations. 

WEATHER   AND  CLIMATE  OBSERV.MION  AND 
FORECASTING 

This  effort  is  directed  toward  the  ap- 
plication of  satellite  data  to  problems  in 
detection,  prediction,  and  early  warning 
of  severe  storms  and  the  improvement  of 
our  capability  for  mid-range — 1-14 
days — and  long-range — climatic — 

weather  prediction.  NASA  and  NOAA 
are  working  very  close  in  this  area  and 
are  becinning  to  show  dramatic  results. 
The  committee  further  emphasized  its 
concern  by  adding  another  $1,000,000  for 
research  and  development  in  this  area. 

MATERIALS  PROCESSING  IN  SPACE 

An  exploitation  of  the  imique  charac- 
teristics of  zero  gravity  to  prepare  and 
process  materials  in  ways  that  are  not 
possible  or  economically  practical  on 
Earth.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  area  is  being 
explored  on  an  international  level  be- 
cause of  its  potential  and  I  feel  confident 
that  we  will  hear  more  and  more  about 
this  exciting  technology. 

There  are  many  many  more  facets  of 
this  area  that  have  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  helping  the  country  solve  some 
of  its  problems  but  I  just  do  not  have 
the  time  to  cover  them  all.  There  is  the 
potential  search  and  rescue  satellite  sys- 
tem, the  satellite  solar  power  concepts 
plus  others  that  may  provide  the  answer 
we  are  seeking  for  problems  in  energy, 
rescue  and  communications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  I  think  this  bill  is  somewhat 
austere  but  reasonable  imder  the  cir- 
ctunstances  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  lend  my  support  to  HJl. 
12453,  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1977  author- 
ization bill.  My  remarks  are  directed  to 
an  area  of  NASA  effort  which  receives 
much  less  attention  than  is  warranted  by 
its  national  impact,  that  of  aeronautical 
R.&D. 

Dramatic  evidence  for  the  crucial  role 
of  aeronautical  R.  &  D.  was  presented  by 
NASA  when  they  submitted  their  budget 
request  to  the  full  c(Mnmlttee.  The  strong 
correlation  between  R.  &  D.  spending 
and  U.S.  aircraft  sales  is  unmistakably 
due  to  the  strong  partnership  of  NASA 


with  lx>th  the  aircraft  industry  and 
DOD.  The  research  and  technology  base 
that  NASA  provides  for  industry  to  ad- 
yance  technology  as  well  as  their  critical 
support  to  DOD  in  development  of  high- 
performance  aircraft  are  key  in  msun- 
taining  this  countrsr's  ability  to  compete 
internationally.  The  importance  of  the 
NASA  partnership  with  the  aircraft  en- 
gine and  airframe  manufacturers  can- 
not be  overestimated.  My  concern  is  that 
the  agency  program  tie  maintained  in  a 
healthy  state  so  that  the  aircraft  indus- 
try does  not  go  the  way  of  the  railroads. 
Many  friends  of  aviation  beUeve  it  is  at 
a  crossroads  caught  t>etween  its  inability 
to  raise  capital  and  the  urgent  need  to 
develop  advanced  technology  to  meet  en- 
vironmental constraints  while  conserv- 
ing fuel. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
maintaining  a  strong  rdaticmship  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  Air  Force  so  that 
they  can  derive  optimimi  mutual  benefit 
from  interagency  programs.  I  realize 
that  environmental  constraints  are  not 
as  pressing  on  the  military  systons  but  I 
think  that  DOD  and  NASA  agree  fuel 
conservation  is  a  major  goal  for  the  nexi. 
generation  of  aircraft. 

Generally,  this  budget  provides  NASA 
with  the  resources  needed  to  pursue  re- 
search and  technology  for  ultimate  in- 
dustry developnnent  of  advanced  con- 
ventional takeoff,  short-haul  and  ver- 
tical lift  as  well  as  supersonic  cruise  and 
general  aviation  aircraft. 

I  would  Uke  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
some  discussion  of  NASA's  new  starts  in 
aeronautical  R.  &  D.  and  two  budget 
areas  of  my  particular  interest,  aviation 
safety  R.  &  T.  and  general  aviation. 

NASA  has  initiated  development  work 
in  the  stratospheric  cruise  emission  re- 
duction program.  This  6-year  effort  is 
aimed  at  reducing  the  level  of  nitrogen 
oxides — ^NOz — emitted  by  subsonic  air- 
craft at  cruise  by  a  factor  of  6  to  10  be- 
low the  levels  from  present  engines.  As 
we  know,  there  is  a  possible  deleterioiLs 
effect  of  NOx  on  craone  levels  by  long- 
term,  large-scale  operations.  Thus  there 
is  a  need  for  cle£in  combustor  technology. 

NASA  will  conduct  this  program  in 
three  phases,  from  gathering  fundamen- 
tal data  on  burning  fuel  efficiently  at  low 
fuel/air  mixtures  through  comp(ment  de- 
velopment to  final  evaluation  of  the  best 
combustor  concept  in  full-scale  engine 
demonstration  by  1981.  I  beUeve  this 
budget  contains  adequate  funding  for 
initiating  this  important  program  to  as- 
sure devel(^ment  of  fuel-efficient  air- 
craft engines  meeting  tighter  environ- 
mental constraints. 

Tlie  other  NASA  new  start  is  in  the 
critical  area  of  construction  of  facilities 
to  meet  the  research  needs  of  NASA  and 
the  development  needs  of  DOD.  The  na- 
tional transonic  facility — ^NTF— is  an 
aerodynamic  configuration  testing  facil- 
ity which  will  simulate  Macli  number 
and  Reynolds  number  particularly  in  the 
regime  for  Mach  0.9  to  1.2.  No  adequate 
theory'  has  been  developed  for  treating 
aerodynamic  flows  in  this  transonic 
speed  range.  Tlius  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
duct model  tests  to  predict  important 
variations  of  drag  coefficient  with  lift, 
the  natme  of  shock  boundary  layer  inter- 
ftction.s,  and  to  design  airioils  and  con- 
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figurations  which  mixmnue  drag.  There 
has  been  a  lack  ai  significant  aivestmeut 
in  aeronautical  facilities  since  the  fifties 
and  the  funding;  for  the  NTP  is  the  firsi 
step  in  a  moTcment  to  correct  this  trend. 
in  order  to  compete  in  civil  aircraft 
sales  against  foreign  government/  indus- 
try ccnsorttums  we  must  make  this  crit- 
,r  '  investment  for  testing  ol  advanced 
technology  aerodynamic  systems.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Nation  will  reap  a  har- 
vest 01"  benefits  from  this  facility. 

The  overall  objective  of  aircraft  opera- 
tions and  safety  is  to  provide  basic  re- 
search and  technology  which  can  be 
widely  used  to  solve  aeronautical  safely 
problems.  NASA  is  proceeding  on  three 
principal  fronts  in  this  vtork  and  I  trui^t 
that  the  FAA  will  maintain  close  liaison 
with  them  in  all  these  areas  so  the  tech- 
nology advances  are  implemented  in  both 
the  commercial  and  seneral  aviation  .sec- 
tors. 

In  the  basic  area,  NASA  is  improving 
oui"  understanding  of  atmospheric  be- 
havior— for  example  wintT^iiear — ^.i  it 
aCfects  aircraft  operations  So  that  de^itrn- 
ers,  operatoi's,  and  forecasters  cnn  vise 
the  information. 

In  aircraft  ssloty  technology,  research 
Is  aimed  at  a  tcchnolorry  base  for  reduc- 
ing chance  oi'  accident  and  mminnziuj 
fatalities  and  damage.  This  etfort  in- 
cludes inflight  and  postcrash  fire  i.revei-- 
tion  and  protection  and  lightning  strike 
hazard  reductions  as  well  as  flre-resLst- 
ant  materials  investigations.  Safety" 
fuel  investigations  ara  oegiiming  and 
Laser-Doppler  systen;?  are  being  studied 
for  wind-shear  measuiemeuts  and  in- 
flight turbulence  detection.  One  cannot 
ovciestimate  ihe  importan.  e  of  the.se 
studies  which  ai-c  directed  at  assuring 
safe  operations  oi  all  civilian  aircraft. 

In  improving  operational  efficiencies 
new  tire  tread  materials  are  being  eval- 
uated and  landing  simulations  w  ill  be  re- 
fined to  investigate  hazardous  control 
problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  there  :s  some  in- 
crease of  funding  for  safety  R.  &  T.  in 
fiscal  year  1977  but  with  continuing  in- 
flation NASA  must  allocate  it.s  resources 
carefully  in  this  area. 

F'inally,  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  healthy  increase  in  the  inter- 
action of  NASA  with  the  general  aviation 
sector.  I  have  long  felt  tliat  the  direct 
mechanisms  for  making  NASA  s  ad- 
vances available  to  this  aviation  commu- 
nity were  just  not  availabla.  After  strong 
urging  by  myself  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  NAS.\  es- 
tablished a  General  Aviation  Office  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  interacting  with 
that  community.  The  response  of  private 
aviation  to  the  activity  of  tiiis  oilice  ha.s 
been  verv  ix>sitive  and  has  served  to  whet 
their  appetite^  for  a  continuing  infr.sion 
of  advmced  techr>olo3\-.  particvUn-ly  ii; 
airfoil  desiiTn.  I  think  it  i^  encouraging 
that  general  avintlon  is  clso  ■•c''''irin5  at- 
t'.r.tioa  in  the  vicai  area  cf  engine  de- 
'  'op-urnt.  The  quiet  clean  gas  turbine — 
<.,""G-AT — euaine  for  busine.ss  aircraft 
V  Jl  take  advantage  of  the  technology 
a'i\aiicements  made  in  friel  con.servc>ticn 
and  emissioirs  control  for  large  high-by- 
pass  ratio  engines.  I  trikt  this  activity 
u  ill  lead  eventually  to  low-co.st  advanced 


tech.noloisy  gas  turbine  engines  to  replace 
the  piston  fleet. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  increase  in  NASA's 
aeronautical  R.  Ik  O.  budget  over  fiscal 
'.ear  1976  is  barely  enough  to  cover  in- 
ilaiion  but  I  am  confident  they  will  make 
the  best  u.->c  of  these  resources.  I  trust 
my  coUeiigues  will  agree  that  this  au- 
thorization request  Is  respoa<;:blp  and  the 
work  Ls  vital  lo  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12453,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  of  1977.  I  do 
i.ot  need  to  elaborate  on  tlie  details  of 
this  bill,  since  this  has  already  been  done 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
.S.  lence  and  Technology.  There  are  ':ome 
aspects  of  this  bill  that  I  do  wish  to  high- 
light, primarily  because  of  my  special  m- 
tere.'-t  in  these  subjects. 

Perhiipp  I  should  start  by  poi.itmg  out 
that  over  the  yeai-s  we  have  seen  an  evo- 
lutionary process  at  work  in  NASA,  and 
its  predecf^ssor  agency.  Today,  we  em- 
pha.size  what  role  NASA  can  and  does 
plav  on  Earih.  rather  than  v.hat  it  can. 
i<nd  hopefully  will  do  in  the  air  and  in 
.puce.  An  example  of  thi.s  concern  is  ilio 
committee  recommendation  for  $8,400.- 
000  to  be  -ipent  lor  technology  utili/ation. 
ITiii-  has  been  a  matter  of  specu'.l  concern 
to  the  committee,  which  wishes  lo  .•^ee  the 
v;.>t  knowledge  and  resource  bphe  oi 
."•J.A.SA  more  fully  applied  to  the  public 
and  piiVate  sectors. 

An  example  of  thi;-.  resource  1-u;  e  is 
that  of  transportation  systems.  N.aS.A 
iias  excellent  .skills  m  this  regard,  and 
suih  various  lechnoloKies  as  lighter  than 
PA-  systems,  mass  Itansit  systems  and 
autciiiobiie  engines  could  benefit  i.oin 
the  skills  that  NASA  has  developed. 

Tlie  committeo  has  taken  two  initio. - 
tives  ui  thi.-,  regard.  First,  it  ha.s  rer- 
o.mmenclsd  thut  NASA  do  fuithcr  ^:\ork 
ou  lighter  than  air  ::y.->tems.  TTii.,  subject 
ha.-i  been  of  special  interest  to  me.  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  its  inclu.sion  on  page 
15  of  the  ccmr.iittec  repo'-t — No.  S4-897. 

Second,  tile  committee  ha.s  adopted  a 
change  m  the  NASA  charter  which,  in 
effect,  recognizes  the  skills,  ability,  will- 
ingness and  reality  of  NASA's  iiivolve- 
ment  in  doing  research  on  ground  pro- 
pulsion sy.>'iems.  This  r'inf  ndnient  i.i  r.uite 
simple.  It  states: 

The  Cc'ugress  declares  that  tlie  geiiei.'.!  wel- 
fare of  tlie  U'uted  Stiites  requlreo  that  tJie 
unique  co.i.petence  In  scientific  .Tnd  engl- 
neertng  .sy-.temr-,  of  the  National  .'Vprona'i- 
tics  and  Space  .^dmUii^tiatlon  al«o  -hall  he 
directed  U.-v.Trd  Rrcund  propulsloa  -vy^.tems 
research  and  <!evelr;pment. 

Tliis  change,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
represent  ,  the  reality  of  NASA's  role.  It 
iii's  been  an  evolutionary  change,  and  it 
is  a  subject  that  has  received  careful 
cons;f!eration  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
?nce  a.'id  Technology.  In  1C73  legisla- 
tion to  change  NAS.'V's  charter  was  in- 
trodvicod  by  myself,  and  was  cospoasorcd 
by  over  100  Members  in  the  93d  Congress. 
In  1974,  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sci- 
tuce  and  -Applications,  wh'ch  was  then 
chaired  bv  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Mr.  J.^r-TTs  SYMiNcroN,  held  pvtensive 
hcarir.;rs  on  the  need  for  further  research 
and  develop-ncnt  for  ground  propulsion 
systems,  and  the  role  of  NASA  in  that  re- 
search. While  the  ad:nin!.«:tration  then 


stated  that  this  amcndiuent  was  lumec- 
essary,  they  did  not  oppose  NASA's  in- 
volvement in  this  subject. 

The  committee  is  fiiUy  aware  of  the 
DOT  and  KRDA  roles  in  this  area.  In 
fact,  DOT  and  £RDA  are  already  using 
NASA  for  support.  Tliei-efjre,  this 
amendment  puts  int-o  li»w  wliat  is  already 
in  practice. 

I  commend  the  cliiuiman  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chaii-- 
inun,  in  this  our  Nation's  Bicentennial 
Year,  it  is  fitting  that  we  remember  how 
we  have  grown  from  a  Nation  dependent 
upon  Eoiope  for  our  machinery  and 
technology,  to  a  position  of  technological 
preeminence  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Clearly,  the  pioneering  character- 
ized by  our  space  program  is  one  of  the 
\'My  be-.t  demonstrations  of  how  v.c  ut- 
i  uned  tills  preeminence. 

Looking  toward  om-  Nation's  future,  it 
r-.  apparent  that  we  cannot  rest  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  leadership  in  this 
held.  Many  foreign  countries  recognii:e 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  a 
healthy  climate  for  tecliuoloelcal  inno- 
vation and  have  taker,  positive  steus  to 
encourage  the  innovative  process.  To- 
day, wo  have  before  us  a  bill.  H.R.  12434. 
ihe  national  aeronautics  and  space  ad- 
ministiTtion  fi.scal  year  1977  authoriza- 
tion which.  I  believe,  is  important  if  we 
arc  to  contuiue  to  reap  the  beneflts  that 
the  space  program  and  its  generation  ol 
iiew  technology  has  given  us  in  tlie  past. 
We  must  remember  that  the  pursuit  of 
.>oace  goals  generates  innovations  in  vir- 
t.;!ally  all  fields  of  .scienc  e  and  technology 
and  helps  stimulate  progress  in  ereas 
not  even  remotely  connected  to  the 
original  programs.  Economifcts  liave  es- 
timated that  these  secondary  benefits 
wUl  retuz-n  $7  billion  to  tlie  economy  ii^ 
a  14-  to  20 -year  period— about  twice  the 
authorization  we  ai'e  considering  today. 
Similarly,  each  new  dollai-  invested  an- 
nually on  space  research  will  relm-n  i'23 
over  the  next  10  yeai's. 

Moreover.  30,000  people  in  47  States 
viiil  be  at  work  on  the  Space  Sliuttle 
by  June  of  tliis  year-,  in  addition  to  tiiase 
uheady  directly  employed  by  NASA.  Yet 
daect  jobs  are  only  a  small  part  of  job- 
makiii.ti  and  inflation-reducing  payoff  of 
■■pace  research.  Spending  on  space  must 
be  distinguished  from  investing  in  space. 
A  societj-  cm  spend  on  building  pyra- 
mids just  to  create  ,iobs.  investing  in 
space  will  ctc.te  whole  new  indui>Liies. 
II.R.  12454  IS  an  important  measure. 
It  wUl  piovide  for  S2.7  billion  in  space 
research  and  development  for  proaranis 
rangins  from  the  Space  Shuttle  and 
space  operations  to  comparative  life 
sciences  and  environmental  monitoring 
systems.  Additionally,  tiiis  authorization 
will  provide  $8.4  million  for  tlie  NASA 
technology  utilization  program  designed 
to  encourage  the  application  and  use  of 
aerospace-developed  teciinology  in  the 
Nation's  iudusLrial  and  publi-  sector 
commiuiities. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  is  the 
i.ict  that  space  is  the  final  frontier.  In 
tins,  our  Nalioii's  200th  year,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  pioneer  spirit  that  helped  to  build 
this  great  Nation  than  to  vote  a  quick 
prssage  of  this  bill  before  us  today. 
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Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  ChaiiBum.  I  have  no 
furttMT  xcQuesto  for  time. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairmsn,  I  have  no 
further  requests  f«r  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Cleric  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and.  House 
o/  Representmiivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  theiw 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^mmm  Adxnln- 
istratlon  : 

(a)  For  •■Research  and  development",  for 
the  folio-wing  programs: 

(I)  Space  Shuttle,  $1,388,100,000; 

1 2)  Space  flight  operation,  $198,200,000; 

(3)  Expendable  launch  vehicleB,  $151,400,- 
000; 

(4)  Physics   and   astronomy,   $169^00,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$193,100,000; 

(6)  Life  sciences,  $22,125,000; 

i7)  Space  applications,  $185,700,000; 

(8)  Earth  resources  operational  systems, 
$13,500,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
$192,100,000; 

(10)  Space  research  and  technology,  $92,- 
100,000; 

(II)  Tracking;  and  data  acquisition,  $254,- 
000,000; 

( 12)  Technology  utilization,  $8,400,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities".  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  fcdlows: 

(1)  Modlllcation  for  high  enthalpy  entry 
facility,  Ames  Research  Center,  $1,220,000; 

(2)  I.todlfication  of  flight  simulator  for 
advanced  aircraft.  Ames  Research  Center, 
$1,730,000; 

(3)  Construe tioii  of  supply  support  fa- 
cility, Ames  Research  Center,  $1,540,000; 

(4)  Construction  of  addition  to  flight  con- 
trol facility.  Hugh  L.  Dryden  Plight  Research 
Center,  $750,000; 

(5)  Construction  of  airlock  to  spin  test 
facility,  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$360,000; 

(6)  Modifications  for  utility  control  sys- 
tem, John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$2,445,000; 

(7)  Construction  of  addition  for  aero- 
elastic  model  laboratory,  Langley  Research 
Center,  $730,000; 

(8)  Construction  of  data  reduction  center 
aiuicx,  Langley  Research  Center,  $SIJFIOJOOO; 

(9)  Conatructlon  of  refuse-fixvd  steam 
generating  facility.  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter, $2,485,000; 

(10)  Modiflcatlon  of  refr^ration  system, 
electric  propulsion  laboratory,  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  $680,000; 

(11)  BebabUitation  of  combustion  air 
drying  system,  engine  research  building, 
Lewis   Research   Center,   $1,400,000; 

(12)  Large  aeronautical  facility:  construc- 
tion of  national  transonic  facility,  Langley 
Research  Center,  $25,000,000; 

(13)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various 
locations  as  follows: 

(A)  Construction  of  Orbiter  processing 
facilltv,  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$3,750,000; 

(B)  :>:odiflcaticn.s  to  launch  complex  39, 
Joi"!  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $17355,000; 

iC)  ^IodificatiOl^s  for  solid  rocket  booster 
piocessing  facilities,  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
C      tor,  88,700,000; 

(D)  Construction  of  Shuttle  Carrier  air- 
cvi.li  mating  facility,  John  F.  Kennedy 
Spa'-e  Center.  $1,700,0(X); 

lE)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
Shu'.no  facilities,  at  various  locations. 
« 3  760,000; 

iF)  Modiflcatioii  of  mantrfactiu-lng  and 
ilnal  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Mirhoud  Afisembly  Facility,  ^1,030,000; 

'  14)  Space  Shuttle  paylosd  facilities  at 
^i^rious  locations  a.s  follows: 
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(A)  Modifications  to  operations  and  cbe<&- 
out  baildiiig  for  ^Moelab.  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  OSBtsr,  $8^70,000; 

(B)  llnriWrattoBs  »xid  MMltion.  tor  Shiittle 
p«ykMMl  devaiopment,  Ooddard  Space  Flight 
Center.  $770,080; 

(IS)  BdudtUitation  and  modification  at 
facilities  at  various  locatk>ns,  not  in  excess 
of  $600,000  per  project.  $1737&.000; 

(18)  Minor  ooastructlon  ol  ztew  faciUUes 
and  Mi<iitionB  to  wxlfittng  fsciUties  at  various 
lodUams,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ect, $6,125,000; 

(17)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $12,655,000; 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment". $810,455,000.  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g),  appropriations  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  used  (1) 
for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than 
acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  required 
at  locations  other  than  installations  of  the 
Administration  for  the  performance  of  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and  (2) 
for  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
primary  purpose  Is  the  conduct  of  scientific 
research,  for  purchase  or  construction  of  ad- 
ditional research  faciUties;  and  title  to  such 
facilities  shall  be  vested  In  the  TTnlted  States 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
national  program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title 
in  any  such  grantee  institution  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
det3rmine  to  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  win  receive  therefrom  bene- 
fit adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  fxmds  appropriated  for 
•■Research  and  development"  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  for  the  conatmctlcm  of  any  ma- 
jor facility,  the  estimated  coat  of  whicii,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,- 
000,  unless  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee has  notified  the  i^ieaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Teclinology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  apprc^riation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  Itmitation.  and  (2) 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities, 
and  support  services  contracts  may  be  en- 
tered into  under  the  "Research  and  program 
management"  appropriation  for  periods  not 
in  excess  of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pvirsuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or 
e:<traordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination sliall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000  for  each  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  may  he  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  u)  existing  facili- 
ties, and  iK>t  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  each 
project,  including  collateral  equipinent,  may 
be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  modiflcatLou  of 
facilities:  Proviied,  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  1(a),  not 
in  excess  of  $250,000  fc«-  each  project,  hi- 
cluding  collateral  equipment,  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeceei!  pro- 
grammatic needs. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  gr.ir.ted 
whereby  any  of  the  arnoitnts  prescribed  in 
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nanoosl  and  apace  a^'-  rii  •(  the  Senate 
on  the  ctreiiinslsnwii  «<  saiti  SfCttan,  may  be 
varied  upward  25  per  cenftma, 
to  meet  ttnosual  ooet  varlatloos,  but  the 
total  cost  of  an  work  authorized  under  sueli 
paragraphs  shaU  not  exceed  the  tfl»bal  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  such  peragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of   1   p>er 
centum  of  the  funds  appmpriated  pursua  tt 
to  subsection  1  (a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to   the   "Construction   of  faellitjes"   appro- 
priation, and,  when  so  transferred,  togirther 
.-nth  $10,000,000  of  the  fimds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)    hereof   (other 
than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (17)  of  such  subsection)  shaJl  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (Including  locations  specified 
in  subsection  1(b)  if  (1)  the  AdministratDr 
deterrolnes  such  action  to  be  recessary  be- 
cause of  changes  m  the  national  prograir.  cf 
.icronautical    and    space    artivities    or    nc-v 
scientiflc  or  engineering  developments,  a:'d 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space 
activities.  The  funds  so  made  available  may 
be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or   tem- 
porary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties,   and   equipment.    No   portion   of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended   to   construct,   expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations   unle^- 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and   to  the  Committee  on   Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  CommLttee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  repoia 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  (1)  the  natture  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3 )  the  reason 
why  such  cor^truction,  expansion,  or  modi- 
fication is  necessary  in  the  national  interest, 
or   (B)    each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has   trAn;.mitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  efi'eci 
that  such  committee  lias  ncj  objection  to  .he 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanrii'ig  any  oiher  provi- 
sion of  this  Act-  - 

( 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tills  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  oii 
Sc'cnce  and  Technology  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1  <c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
thi-s  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thuLy  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Aciminlstrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  he  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
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such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  S.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  that  con.sidera- 
tion  be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  aiid  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  £ea.>>ible. 

Sec.  6.  The  National  AeroiUiutics  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorii:ed.  when  .so  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  Act,  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  tracking  and  data  relay  satel- 
lite services.  Such  services  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration In  accordaiicc  with  applicable 
authorization  and  appropriaticiiLs  Ac  us.  The 
Government  shall  incur  no  costs  under  such 
contract  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  such  serv- 
ices except  that  the  contract  may  provide  for 
the  payment  for  contingent  liability  of  the 
Gkivernment  which  may  accrue  in  the  event 
the  Government  should  decide  for  its  con- 
venience to  terminate  the  contract  before 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  contract.  Facili- 
ties which  may  be  required  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  may  be  constructed  on 
Government-owned  land^  If  there  Is  included 
in  the  contract  a  provision  under  which  the 
Government  may  acquire  title  to  the  facili- 
ties, under  terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon 
in  the  contract,  upon  termination  of  the 
contract. 

The  Administrator  shall  in  JaiiUiir;,  ol  each 
year  report  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  the  projected  aggregate 
coiitlngent  liability  of  the  Government  un- 
der termination  provisions  o*  any  contract 
authorized  in  this  section  throiigh  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  authority  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adm'niftration  to  en- 
ter into  and  to  maintain  the  contract  au- 
thorized hereunder  shall  remain  in  effect  as 
long  as  provision  therefor  is  included  in  Acts 
authorizing  appi-opriatJons  to  the  Natioiml 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
•  iibsequent  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (15)  ol  oectiou  531C,  title 
.=«,  Ui'.Ued  States  Code,  i-s  amended  by  striking 
Mit  "ve)"  and  Insc'tiT-.g  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Sec-.  8.  Section  6  ol  the  National  Aero- 
nautic.5  and  Space  Administration  Author- 
i:;Htion  .Act.  1968  (81  Stat  170),  is  amended 
Ijy  striking  out  the  words  the  ratv-  of  $100" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  vvords  "a  rate 
i(Ot  to  exceed  the  per  diem  race  equivalent  to 
the  rate  for  GS-18"'. 

Str.  9.  (at  Tl  e  Copsirf—  l.eifby  fl-.^d."  and 
declares  that    - 

(1)  for  the  e^cinr-m-c  prot;rov  of  the 
United  States  and  for  na'ional  security,  it  is 
e.soen'ial  that  the  United  States  preser\c 
its  role  as  a  world  leader  in  aeronautics: 

(2)  the  facilities  for  the  solution  of  re- 
.■.eaiili.  development,  and  evaluation  prob- 
lems in  aeronautics  which  were  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  Unitary  Wind  Tunnel  Plan 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  936)  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  paot  advances  in  aeronautics, 
but  those  facilities  are  no  longer  adequate 
to  prove  future  aeronautical  desigiis  by  pre- 
fiight  analyses;  and 

(3)  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  Nation 
to  construct  major  new  aeronautical  lest  fa- 
cilities and  to  upgrade  and  modernize  exist- 
ing aeronautical  test  facilities  to  test  future 
aeronautical  designs  which  will  reduce  fuel 
consumption  and  provide  greater  efficiency 
and  safety. 

(b)  It  to,  therefore,  the  .ien.se  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.Administration  should  take  all  necessarv  and 


appropriate  steps  to  e.<pedlte  the  construc- 
tion of  the  national  transonic  facility,  Lani^- 
ley  Research  Center,  authorized  under  para- 
graph  (13)   of  subsection  1(b)   of  this  Act: 

(2)  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  no  later 
than  the  time  of  submission  of  the  Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government,  1978.  to 
the  Congiesf.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adminit<tration  t-h.ould  submit  a  de- 
tailed project  plan  and  budget  estimates 
for  the  ftr.st  increraent  of  work  necessary 
for  the  modification  of  the  forty-  by  eighty- 
foot  siio.-'.iiir  w!i!ci  tiinne'.,  Aine."  Research 
Ceuitr.  .IS  Riithnrr.--eU  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
suu.-iecilon    lib)    of    Public   Law   94-39:    and 

(3)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admini^  ration,  ii'  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Delense  and  otlier  agencies,  as 
appropriate,  shou'.rl  continue  *A)  to  take 
efTecMve  ;:!ep3  to  Insure  tliat  all  national 
aeroniuitical  test  facilities  are  available  to 
industry  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  new  riviliau  and  military  aircaft,  and  (B) 
to  study  and  report  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  on  the  adequacy  of  national 
aerouaiifica!  tc't  facilities  to  meet  charges 
in  iiatlona!  requirements  and  programs. 

Sfc.  10.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  National 
Aeronaiitics  and  Space  Act  of  1938  (42  U.S.C 

2451 )  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (u)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting 
immediately  after  sutisection  (c)  the  follow- 
iiv^  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Tiie  Congress  declares  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States  requires 
that  the  unique  competence  in  scientific  and 
engineering  systems  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  also  shall 
be  directed  toward  ground  propulsion  sys- 
tems  research   and   development." 

(b)'liie  subsection  of  section  102  of  such 
Aft  redesignated  as  subsection  (e)  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "and  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(c) .  and   (d)  ". 

Src.  11  Section  103  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautu'^    and   Space    Act   of    1958    (42    U.S.C. 

2452)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  ( l ) ,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  tne  term  -grouiid  propul.sion  system' 
means  the  engine.  transmi.s,slon,  or  drive, 
and  associated  controls,  neces-sary  to  power 
automobiles,  trucks,  trains,  biuses,  and 
i^elected  light  marine  vehicles." 

Stc.  12.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
auhf.r;...itlon  Act,  1977". 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requef-t  of  the  gentlemnn  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  v.as  no  ob.iection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not.  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tiie  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assumed  tlie  chair,  Mr.  McKay, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  i-eported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12453)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  tlae  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  coristruc- 
tion  of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1094, 
he  reported  t!ie  bill  back  to  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speake;.  I  object 
to  the  \ote  on  the  groiuid  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
ab.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  t.aken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, aud  there  were— yeas  330.  nay.s  3?, 
not  voting  67.  as  follows: 


Abthu.; 
Adauis 
AlexniicH  v 
Allen 
Ambro 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annum  io 
Archer 
AshbrooK 
Ashle:. 
Asplii 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Baumnn 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tcun 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blnyham 
Blanohjirii 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bonker 
Brartcnii  s 
Breanx 
Breckinndse 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomficid 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fia. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burliaon.  Mo. 
Burton.  PluUip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caruej 
Carter 
CederbCit; 
Chappeli 
Cbisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawsoii,  Del 
Clay 

Clevelanti 
Cochr:-  n 
Cohen 
Collins.  T!l 
Couabie 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N..T. 
Danlel!^>n 
Davis 
Delai>e\ 
Dent 


(Roll  No.  121) 
YEAS--330 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Cplif. 

Eilberg 

Emerj- 

English 

Erlenboni 

Eshlemr.n 

Evans,  Colo 

Evans,  Intl. 

Fary 

Fasceli 

Fenwic'K 

Fish 

Fisher 

Filhian 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gllmnn 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Hagedoiu 

Haley 

Hail 

Hamlllon 

Hanimer- 
schmidi 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightowcr 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hon  oil 


Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hungule 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jcrdau 

Kfirth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kelchuni 

Kindness 

Koch 

ICrebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

IJoyd,  Tenn 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McClorj- 

McOormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martm 

Mathis 

Mat8unar:a 

Maz7«li 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 

MUler,  Calli. 

MiUs 

Mlneta 

Mink 

MitcheU.Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoiTett 

Molioban 

Mcmtgomery 

Moore 
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Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Uoorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mo^er 
Mobs 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Hatcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nlcheris 
Nowak 
Obentar 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Foage 
Preasler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 

RaUsbeck 
Buigd 
Reea 
Begula 
Beuss 


AuCoin 

BedeU 

Burton,  John 

Carr 

Coruell 

Crane 

Deliums 

Early 

Edgar 

Pindley 

Florlo 

Harrington 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Armstrong 
Badillo 
Barrett 


Rhodes 

Kcttnond 

ainal<n> 

Kiaanbcwver 

aobarts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Bencallo 

Koaney 

Rose 

Roaentbal 

Roush 

RouBselot 

Runnels 

Kupp* 

StGteraiain 

SaatlBi 

SorasixL 

Satterfield 

Schemer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

.Siisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

SnUth,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

8peno6 

Stageers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

NAYS— 35 

Hcdtzman 

HuglMB 

Hutcblnson 

Jacobs 

Keys 

Latta 

Lehman 

Maguire 

lieyner 

Mikva 

lUUer,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 47 


Stelger,  Ariz. 

StotoM 

StailitOK 

SuUliwi 

Talovfet 

T^or,  H.C. 

riMUiiiBon 

l^aiM 

Tkomton 

Traxlv 

Treen 

Xaongas 

TTTltnfUl 

Vander  Jagt 

Vender  Veen 

VmaSk 

Waagcmuer 

Walah 

Wampler 

WWtrtiurst 

WIMMK 

WiggUu 

WUflon,  C.  H. 

WUaaB.Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

WyUs 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

TooBg,  Tex. 


Otiey 

Boybal 

BUHO 

Bvan 

Selberling 

Shnon 

Stark 

atudds 

Sjsima 

Weaver 

Yates 


Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Ford,  Mich. 
Guyer 
Hatsba 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hetnz 
Hlnahaw 


Rtegle 
BDdino 
Boatenkow^u 
Sarbanes 
Sbuster 
Slkes 
9tantou, 
JamoaV. 


BevllI 

Biagg^ 

Blaster 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bnrke,  Calif. 

CoUlna.Tex. 

Coalan 

Conyers 

de  la  Garza 

Duncan,  Dreg. 

duPont 

Eckbardt 


Kaatan 

Landxum 

McCloskey 

McCotUster 

Macdonald 

Ueeds 

Michel 

Nix 

Nolan 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Peyser 

QuQlen 

RandaU 


StaJBK.Wis. 


fitiirkfty 

Symtngton 

Tajtar.Mo. 

Teague 

UdaU 

VMkDeerlin 

Visorito 

Wazman 

White 

WUaon,  Bob 

Zefaretti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 
Mr.  Zeferettl  for,  with  Ma.  Atasug  aKatiiat. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  I>nx  with  Mr.  Andrews  oC  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Stkes  with  Mr.  Hetzus. 
Mr.  Sostenkowskl  with  Mr.  <Kij«r. 
Mr.  Bodlno  wltli  Mr.  ntegiB. 
Mrs.  BDggs  with  Mk'.  3bxister. 
.Mr.  Blaggl  wfth  Mr.  BelL 
Mr.  BattHliT  with  Mr.  BOb 'Wllaon. 
T^ir.  Macdonald  of  MassachuceHa  with  Itx. 
Har^a. 
Air..Pepper.wlthMr.  McClJiBkey.  , 

JtfjL-,  Ttaauc  wath  Mr.  duPont 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ganlaa. 
Mr  Flowers  with  Mr.  Etech. 


1A-.  Vara  of  Ificblgsn  witb  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Ur.  B^yea  of  fiidtana  witb  Xfr.  mcbel. 

Sft.  SirtMiies  wftk  Iff.  Buitfall. 

Mr.  SymbigtDm  with  Ur.  Tfcylor  of  Misaoun. 

Mr.  'Waxman  with  Mr.  Strtger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Vlgotito  wliai  Mr.  Kasten. 

Ifr.  OTHara  with  Mr.  laandrom. 

Mf.  Meeds  wiOi  Mr.  MoColllster. 

lbs.  Biirke  of  Califomia  wtth  Mr.  Blester. 

Bfr.  Danean  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Armstrcaig. 

Mr.  AndRSon  of  Ctdtfomia  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Berlll  with  Mr.  GoUlns  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hiriland  wtth  Mr.  de  la  Oaraa. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Erlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  EcMiardt. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  wtth  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Van  Deerltn  wtth  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  AdCOIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  tile  bin  was  passed. 

Tbe  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiniced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAC^  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
nnmteated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy, 
one  fA  his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION  TO  FELE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10624,  REVISING 
CHAPTER  rX  OP  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
m^  have  until  aiidnight  tonight  to  file 
ttw  conference  report  on  the  li^  (HH. 
lMa4)  to  revise  chapter  IX  of  t±ie  Bsmk- 
mptcy  Act. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
qfiesi  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CmnmRENCE  Report  (H.  Rkft.  No.  94-33S) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Honses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  bill  (HJt. 
108Z4)  to  revise  chapter  IX  of  the  Brak- 
ruptcy  Act,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  been  unable  to  agree. 
Don-  Edwasos, 

JORir  8EIBEKLIKC , 

RoBEST  p.  DanTAN, 
msncAir  Badillo, 
CBBisTOPBm  J.  Dodd, 
Caldwell  BtrnxK, 
Thomas  H.  Kindness, 
.Managers  on  the  Part  of  «te  House. 
QvuSTiM  N.  BmiDiCK, 
Prnr.TP  A.  Habt, 

JnK  AUUUBEEK, 
ROKAM'L.  Hbuska, 
HntAM  L.  FONG, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


JOIK 


i"  EXPLAXATORT  STATBM^MT  OF  THK 

CoMMrrm;  or  Cokfbiknce 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
th*  Senate  at  the  conferenee  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie 
aBMndment&  of  the  Sehate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
lOdM)  t«  revise  ctaapter  IX  of  the  Baok- 
ruptEy  Act,  report  that  the  conferees  iurve 
bean  unable  to  agree. 

The  House  hax  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ideiitB  Bake  accass  to  tbe  court  of  bankruptDy 
by  a  auinlcipaUty  that  is  unable  to  pay  its 
debts  aathey  mature  virtually  limitless.  The 
managers  have  concluded  that  access  to  the 


court  of  bankruptcgr  ahonM  ka  Italtfid.  by 
requiring  a  illaliuiwil  mnmtKtftMtf  to  meet 
one  at  four  «vwiHttir»ti«  beiaBe  ik  warns  yetttton 
a  court  at  tModanqrter  far  rriter.  Iliis  re- 
qalmaent  is  illnniMnil  1b  the  aaalssis  of 
sectiem  B4.  in-fra.  HoRwec.  artiitinn  of  this 
provision  is  beyomt  tbe  aiitliarity  vl  the 
managers  on  the  part  tt.  tbe  Hnnna  and  the 
Senate,  because  ii  is  not  wimt-i  and  ttie  Sen- 
ate, becaose  it  is  not  wtthiB  tba  saai^  of  the 
matters  oammltted  to  oetrfesenoe. 

On  all  ottMr  mattera.  tbe  SMnagers  on  the 
part  of  U»e  HMise  aad  the  Senate  have 
agreed.  The  siibatance  of  tbe  agreement  Is 
contained  in  a  draft  of  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  am^idmentfi,  set  £ortb  in  full 
below.  The  managers  ou  the  part  of  the 
House  wiU  offer  a  motian  to  agree  to  tbe 
ammdBients  of  tiie  Senate  with  these 
amendm^kte.  Ttie  naotian  wdU  be:  That  the 
House  agrees  to  tlie  amendsaenta  af  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  the  biU  (HJl.  10S3A)  wttiUad  "An  Act 
to  revise  diaptn-  IX  ef  ttae  Baakrupttgr  Act," 
with  tlks  feUoving  House  amendments  to 
Senate  ease  ndmente: 

In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  prt^osed  to  be  In- 
Keried  by  the  Senate  engsassed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  tJie  biU  iBsert:  Ttiat  chapter 
IX  of  the  Baokruptcy  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Chapter  IX 

■ADJUSTMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  POUTICAL  SUBDI- 
VISIOIfB  AHD  PDBLK  AOEKCXES  AXB  INSTRC- 
MZNTAUTIBS 

•'Sec.  81.  Chapteb  IX  Demkitions. — As 
used  in  this  chapter  the  term — 

"(1)  'claim'  Includes  an  clahns  of  what- 
ever character  against  the  petttioner  or  the 
property  of  the  petitioner,  whether  or  not 
such  claims  are  provable  under  settUuu  68  of 
this  Act  and  whether  secured  or  tmsecured, 
liquidated  or  unliquidated  as  to  amount, 
fixed  or  contingent; 

"(2)  'court'  means  court  of  bankruptcy  in 
which  the  case  is  pending,  or  a  Judge  of  such 
court; 

"(3)  'creditor'  means  holder  (tncluding  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  p<rfitlcal  subdlvlsloii 
or  public  agency  or  instrumentaltty  of  a 
State)  of  a  claim  against  the  petitioner; 

"(4)  "claim  affected  by  the  plan'  means 
claim  as  to  which  the  rights  of  its  holder  are 
propoaed  to  be  materially  and  adversely  ad- 
justed or  mortified  by  tbe  plan; 

"(5)  'debt'  means  claim  allowable  under 
section  8a(a); 

"<6)  'lien'  means  security  interest  in  prop- 
erty, lien  obtained  on  property  by  levy. 
sequestration,  or  other  legal  or  equitable 
preoess.  statutory  or  common  law  lien  on 
property,  or  any  other  variety  of  charge 
against  property  to  secure  the  performance 
of  Ml  oUigation; 

"(7)  'peiaoB'  Includes  a  corporation  or  a 
pMrtnershlp,  the  United  Statea.  the  several 
States,  and  political  subdivisions  and  public 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  tbe  sevwal 
States; 

"(8)  "petitleiier'  means  agency,  instrumen- 
tality, or  aidxitvision  which  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion under  this  chi^rter; 

"(9)  "pian'  means  plan  filed  under  section 
M: 

"(10)  'special  tax  payer'  means  record 
owner  or  holder  of  title,  legal  or  eqoit^le,  to 
real  estate  against  which  has  been  levied  a 
^>ecial  asaeEsment  or  special  tax  tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  the  sole  source  of  pay- 
ment of  obligationE  issued  by  the  petitioner 
to  defray  the  costs  of  local  improFrements; 
and 

"(11)  "qxcial  tax  payer  affected  by  the 
plan'  means  ^lecial  tax  payer  with  respect 
to  whose  reaJ  estate  the  plan  propaaea  to  In- 
crease the  proportlan  <tf  special  aasessments 
or  special  taaes  r^erred  to  in  paiagnph  ( 10) 
of  this  section  assMKed  agidnst  tfaatt  real 
estate. 

"Sec.    82.    JcfnsDTcrroT*    awd    Powers    or 

COTTRT. — 
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"(a)  JtTmiSBiCTiON. — Ttie  co:irc  iji  which  a 
petition  ia  fll«d  under  thi.s  chivp^er  shall  ex- 
ercise exclusive  original  Jurlsdictlou  for  the 
adjustment  of  tbe  petitioner's  debts,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  ttala  chapter,  shall  have  ex- 
clu-sive  jurisdiction  of  the  jjetitifner  ond  Us 
property,  wherever  located. 

"(b)  Powxss. — After  the  ailng  oi  a  peutio:i 
■inder  this  chapter  the  court  may— 

■■(1)  permit  the  petitioner  to  reject  exfcu- 
tory  contracts  and  unexpired  leases  of  the 
petitioner,  after  hearing  on  notice  to  tlie 
parties  to  such  contracts  leases  and  to  .such 
other  parties  in  interest  as  the  co-irt  mnv 
designate; 

"(2)  during  the  pendency  of  a  case  under 
this  chapter,  or  after  the  confirmation  o( 
the  plan  tf  the  court  has  retained  Jurisdic- 
tion under  section  06(e),  after  hearing  on 
3uch  notice  as  the  court  may  pre.«crlbe  and 
cause  shown,  permit  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  Indebtedness  for  such  consideration 
as  is  approved  by  the  court,  upon  such  term.s 
and  conditions,  and  with  such  security  and 
priority  In  payment  over  existing  obligations. 
secured  or  unsecured,  and  over  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  administration,  not  Including  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  petitioner,  as  in  the 
particular  case  may  be  equitable;   and 

"(3)  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  proviston.i  of  this  ch.'ip- 
ter. 

"(c)  LiMrrATioN.  -Unless  tlie  petitioner 
consents  or  the  plan  so  pruiitie.«,  the  court 
shall  not,  by  any  stay,  order  or  decree,  in 
tlie  case  or  otherwise,  luierfe.'-e  wiUi 

"(1)  any  of  the  politica'.  f>!'  go-.eninuiifal 
pov/er.s  of  the  petitioner; 

■■(2)  any  of  the  property  or  revenues  of 
the  petitioner:  or 

"(3)  the  petliioneis.  use  cr  viijoynienl  of 
any  income-prrducing  property. 

"(d)  Designation  of  Jluc'.  — Af'tr  the  fil- 
int,  of  a  petition,  the  chief  Jiicige  or  tlie  court 
ill  the  district  iit  which  the  petition  is  aictl 
.shall  immediately  notify  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeal.s  of  the  circuit  In 
which  the  district  court  _h  located,  who 
shal'  designate  tlie  judge  o;  ti\r  district  conn 
■  o  con'Jv.ct  the  procf-eciii'--;*  vitider  this  chap- 
ter. 
"Ssr.  83.  RFsticv.MiON  or  St.xje  I-'owf«  To 

CONTRC'I.     GoVFP.N.MENTAt.     Fl  N'CnONS    OF    Po- 

LrrtCAL  SuBDivisiuMS— Nothing  coiunlned  in 
this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  limU  or 
impair  the  power  of  any  State  to  control,  by 
legislation  or  otherwise,  fiiiv  nuuilclpality  cr 
any  political  subdivision  of  or  in  such  State 
ui  the  exercise  of  its  political  or  governmeii- 
tal  powers,  including  e.vpenclitures  therefor: 
Providecl,  however.  That  no  S^a^e  law  pre- 
scribing a  method  of  composition  of  indebt- 
edness of  such  agencies  shall  be  blndlnir 
upon  any  creditor  v  ho  doe-i  not  consent  to 
such  composition,  and  no  Judjiment  shall  be 
entered  under  such  State  law  which  would 
bind  a  creditor  to  .such  c^fnpc-ittion  without 
his  consent. 

"Sec.  84.  Eugibi'ity  »  •:?  Rti.ti  f. — Any 
State's  political  subdivision  or  public  agency 
or  instrumentality,  which  is  generally  au- 
thorized to  file  a  petition  luider  this  chapter 
by  the  legislature,  or  by  a  governmental  offi- 
cer or  organization  empowered  by  State  law 
to  authorize  the  filinti  of  a  petition,  is  eligible 
for  relief  under  this  chapter  if  it  Is  insolvent 
or  iuiable  to  meet  its  debts  as  they  mature, 
and  desires  to  eflect  a  plan  to  adjust  Its 
debts.  An  entity  is  not  eligible  ioi-  relief 
under  this  chapter  vuUesa — 

"(1)  It  has  successftiuy  negoUated  a  plan 
of  adjustment  of  its  debts  with  creditors 
holding  at  least  a  majority  In  amount  of  the 
claims  of  each  class  vhich  are  claims  affected 
"oy  that  plan; 

■*(2>  it  has  negotiated  ia  t,ood  faith  with 
its  creditors  and  has  failed  to  obtain,  with 
respect  to  a  plan  of  adjustment  of  .ts  debts. 
the  agreement  of  creditors  holduii!  at  least  a 
majority  in  amount  of  the  clftiui.s  of  each 
(i.i-^s  \'hlch  are  clali.ir.  affected  'i.   ;hal  plan; 


■  1 3)  such  negotiation  is  Impnvcticable;  or 

"(4;  It  has  a  reasonable  fear  that  a  cred- 
uor  may  attempt  to  obtain  a  preference. 

"Sec.   85.    PirrrnoN    and   Picoc'ekoings   Re- 
lating TO  PirrrrioN.- 

"(ai  PExnioN.— An  entity  eligible  under 
section  84  may  hie  a  petition  tor  relief  under 
this  chapter.  In  the  cjise  of  an  unincorpo- 
rated lax  or  special  iwiwessment  district  hav- 
ing no  officials  ot  its  own,  the  petition  may 
be  tileti  by  Us  govt-rnlug  authority  or  the 
board  or  body  Uuving  authority  to  levy  taxes 
or  a.s.se.'ij^iuents  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  district.  Any  party  in  Interest  may  Ale  an 
answer  to  the  petition  with  tUe  court,  not 
later  ihuu  15  days  utter  the  publication  of 
notice  required  by  .subsection  (d>  l.s  coiu- 
pleietl,  f.bjeciiug  to  the  hling  oi  the  peti- 
tioii.  Up  111  the  filli.^:  of  such  .tu  answer,  the 
court  may  dismiss  the  petition  after  hearing 
on  notice  if  the  peuiloner  did  not  file  the 
petition  ill  fc;ood  laitu.  or  if  the  petition  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  chapter. 
The  court  shall  not.  on  accouni  of  an  ap- 
peal from  a  finding  of  Jurisdiction,  delay  any 
proceeding  under  this  chapter  in  the  case  in 
which  the  appeal  is  being  taken;  nor  shall 
any  court  order  a  stay  of  such  proceeding 
pending  such  appe;tl.  "The  reversal  on  appeal 
of  a  finding  of  jurisdiction  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  any  certificate  of  Indebtedness 
authori:'ed  by  the  court  and  issued  In  such 
case. 

"tb)  I.tsT.— The  petitioner  shall  file  with 
the  court  a  list  of  tiie  petitioner's  creditors, 
insofar  as  practicable.  The  list  shall  include 
for  each  known  creditor,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  name  of  the  creditor,  the  ad- 
dress of  the  creditor  so  far  as  known  to  the 
petitioner,  and  a  description  of  any  claim 
of  the  creditor,  showing  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  c'.iain.  the  nature  of  any 
securitv  for  the  t  .aim.  and  v.hether  the 
claluA  is  disputed,  roialngent  or  unliqui- 
dated as  to  amount  If  an  identification  of 
any  ol  tlie  petitioners  credit(.r.i  i.<=  impracti- 
cable, the  petitioner  shall  stale  the  reason 
such  identification  is  !mprMcti(  aljle  and  the 
chui.uier  of  the  claiins  of  the  creditors  in- 
volved. The  petUiontr  shall  siipplemcnt  the 
list  as  creditors  who  were  unknown  or  un- 
identiacd  at  tUc  time  tlie  list  was  filed  be- 
come known  or  identiflod  to  the  petitioner. 
If  the  list  is  not  filed  with  th-  petition,  the 
petitioner  shall  file  the  list  at  such  later  time 
as  the  court,  upon  Us  own  motion  or  upon 
application  of  the  petitioner,  seti. 

■■(C(  Venue  and  iees.— The  petition  and 
any  accompanying  papers,  together  with  a 
filing  fee  of  $l(K).  shall  be  filed  with  a  court 
tn  a  district  lu  v^hlch  the  petitioner  is 
lc>cated. 

"(d)  NuiKt.-  Tne  petitioner  or  .>uch  otUer 
person  as  the  court  designates  shall  give 
notice  of  the  filing  or  dismissal  of  the  peti- 
tion trj  ttie  State  m  which  the  petitioner  is 
located,  to  rite  Securities  and  Exchange  Coin- 
inl.s-ion  and  to  creditons  Included  tn  the  list 
n(  creditors  reciuired  by  subsection  (bt  or 
in  any  supplenieiil  to  that  list  Tlie  notice 
.sh?ll  also  state  that  a  creditor  who  files 
wi;h  tlie  court  a  request,  setting  forth  that 
creditor's  name  and  address  and  tlie  nature 
and  amount  of  that  creditor'.--  clHiin.  shall  be 
given  notice  of  any  other  niatler  in  which 
that  creditor  luis  a  direct  and  substantial 
ini.eiest  The  notice  required  by  the  first 
sentence  of  tiiL-  subsection  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  least  once  a  week  for  thi-ee  succes- 
sive weeks  In  at  least  cue  ne'Aspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  thf  court,  and  In  such  other 
papers  having  a  general  circulaiion  among 
bond  dealers  and  bondholders  as  may  be 
desitjnated  by  the  court.  The  court  may  re- 
quire that  it  be  pui>lished  in  such  other 
publication  as  tlie  court  de<-ins  proper,  "ine 
court  shall  require  that  a  copy  of  the  notice 
required  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  ;  ub- 
secilon  ne  mailed    pt^sfje  prep.iid,  to  each 


creditor  named  In  the  list  required  by  sub- 
secUon  lb)  at  the  address  of  such  credits 
given  In  the  list.  or.  If  no  address  Is  glTsn 
in  the  list  for  a  creditor  and  the  address  of 
such  creditor  cannot  vrtth  reasonable  dili- 
gence be  ascertained,  then  a  copy  of  the 
iioticc  ivtay.  If  the  court  so  determines,  be 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  to  such  creditor 
addressed  as  tlie  court  may  prescribe.  All 
expeuae  of  giving  notice  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioner. 
unless  the  court  for  good  cause  determines 
that  the  cost  of  notice  In  a  particular  in- 
stance .should  be  borne  by  another  party.  Tlie 
notice  shall  be  first  published  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
and  the  mailing  of  copies  of  the  notice  shall 
be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
filing  of  the  list  required  by  subsection  (b) . 
(e)     Stat    of    enforcement     of    claims 

AGAINST    PETITIO:«R. 

"(1)  Effect  op  filing  a  prriTo.\.— a  peti- 
tion filed  under  this  chapter  shall  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  commencement  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  judicial  or  other  proceed- 
ing against  the  petitioner,  its  propertv,  or  an 
officer  or  inhabitant  of  the  petitioner,  which 
seeks  to  enforce  any  claim  against  the  peti- 
tioner, or  of  an  act  or  the  commencement  or 
conthuiatlon  of  a  judicial  or  other  proceeding 
which  seeks  to  enforce  a  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erly of  the  petitioner  or  a  Hen  on  or  arising 
out  ol  taxes  or  assessments  due  the  peti- 
tioner, and  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  en- 
forcement of  any  set-oft  or  counterclaim  re- 
lating to  a  contract,  debt,  or  obligation  of 
the  petitioner. 

"(2)  DtTRATiON  OF  AUTOMATi':  sTAv. — Ex- 
cept as  it  may  be  terminated,  annulled, 
uiodii'.ed,  or  conditioned  by  the  court  under 
the  tt-rms  of  this  subsection,  the  stay  pro- 
vided for  lu  this  subsection  shall  continue 
until  ihe  case  is  clo.sed  or  dismissed,  or  tlie 
properly  subject  to  the  lien  is.  with  the  ap- 
pro\fll  of  the  court,  abandoned  or  trans- 
lerieci. 

"t'il     Rtl-rEF    I  nOM    AUTOMATIC    STAY.    -UpOli 

the  filing  of  a  complaint  seeking  relief  from 
a  slay  provided  for  by  this  section,  the  court 
shall  set  a  hearing  for  the  earliest  possible 
date,  'ihe  court  may,  for  cause  shown,  ter- 
ralnate.  annul,  moclify.  or  condition  such 
slay. 

"(4i  Otiiek  stays —The  commencement 
or  cfpiitinuatlou  of  any  other  act  or  proceed- 
ing may  be  stayed,  restrained,  or  enjoined  by 
the  court,  upon  notice  to  each  person  against 
whom  such  order  would  apply,  and  for  cause 
shown.  The  court  may  issue  an  order  under 
this  paragraph  without  requiring  the  peti- 
tioner to  give  security  as  a  condition  to  that 
order. 

"(fl      UNENFCmfKAHIl.irY     OI      CERTAIN      CON- 

TUAcri'AL  PROVISIONS. — A  pi-ovision  in  a  con- 
tract or  lease,  or  in  any  law  applicable  to 
.such  a  contract  or  lease,  which  terminates 
or  modifies,  or  permits  a  party  other  than 
the  petitioner  to  terminate  or  modify,  the 
contract  or  lease  because  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  petitioner  or  the  commencement  of  a 
case  under  this  cliapter  is  not  enforceable  if 
any  defaults  in  prior  performance  of  the 
petitioner  are  cured  and  adeqviate  asstirance 
of  future  performance  is  provided. 

"(gl  Recovery  op  bet-oft. — Any  set-off 
which  relates  to  a  contract,  debt,  or  obliga- 
tion o:  the  petitioner  and  which  set-off  was 
effected  within  four  months  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  is  voidable  and  recov- 
erable by  the  petitioner  after  hearing  on  no- 
tice. The  court  may  require  as  a  condition 
to  recovery  that  the  petitioner  furnish  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  realization  by  the 
person  against  whom  or  ■which  recovery  Is 
sought  of  the  claim  which  arises  by  reason 
of  the  recovery. 

"tlu  Avoiding  powirs.-  Sections  60a,  00c. 
67a,  67d.  70c,  70e(l) .  and  70e(2) ,  and  the  first 
three  sentences  of  section  COb  shall  apply  In 
cases  under  this  chapter  as  thoiigh  the  petl- 
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t  loner  were  the  bankrupt,  debtor,  or  trustee. 
If  the  petitioner  refuses  to  puxsue  a  CMMa 
of.  actioa  -ttQder  a  section  or  aenteiioe  ouids 
:>ppllcable  to  this  chapt^  by  ttils  ■uheacr 
tlon.  the  court  may,  upon  the  ^tpllestloh  of 
any  creditor,  appoint  a  trustee  to  pursue 
such  cause  of  action. 

Sec.  86.  Repeksentation  or  Cbdroks. — 

"  ( a)  Reprxsentation  and  dibclosubx. — Any 
creditor  may  act  In  that  creditor's  own  be- 
half or  by  an  attorney  or  a  duly  authorized 
agent  or  committee.  Every  person,  not  In- 
cluding governmental  entitles,  representing 
more  than  one  creditor  shall  file  with  the 
court  a  list  of  the  creditors  represented  by 
such  person,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  each  such  creditor,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount,  class,  and  character  of 
the  claim  held  by  that  creditor,  and  Shall 
attach  to  the  list  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
signed  by  the  holder  of  such  claim  showing 
such  person's  authority,  and  shall  file  with 
the  list  a  copy  of  the  contract  or  agreement 
entered  Into  between  such  person  and  the 
creditors  represented  by  that  person.  Such 
person  shall  disclose  all  compensation  Inci- 
dent to  the  case,  received  or  to  be  received, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  that  person.  That 
compensation  shall  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion and  approval  by  the  court. 

"(b)  Mnx-TiFLK  compensahok. — ^The  court 
shall  examine  all  of  the  contracts,  proposals, 
acceptances,  deposit  agreements,  and  all 
other  papers  relating  to  the  plan,  speclflcally 
for  the  purpose  Of  ascertaining  If  any  person, 
not  Including  governmental  entitles,  pro- 
moting the  plan,  or  doing  anything  of  such 
a  nature,  has  been  or  Is  to  be  oonqwnsated, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  both  the  petitioner 
and  any  of  its  creditors,  and  shall  take  evi- 
dence under  oath  to  determine  whether  any 
such  compensation  has  occurred  or  is  to 
occur.  After  such  examination  the  court 
shall  make  an  adjudication  of  this  issue,  and 
if  It  be  found  that  any  such  compensation 
has  occurred  or  is  to  occur,  the  court  shiall 
dismiss  the  petition  and  tax  all  of  the  costs 
against  the  person  promoting  the  plan  or  do- 
ing anything  of  such  a  nature  and  receiving 
such  multiple  compensation,  or  against  the 
petitioner,  unless  such  plan  is  modified, 
within  the  time  to  be  allowed  by  the  court, 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  such 
compensation,  in  which  event  the  court  may 
proceed  to  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  plan. 

"Sec.  87.  Refsrence,  Expenses,  and  Joint 
Administration. — 

"(a)  Reference. — ^The  court  may  refer  any 
special  issue  of  fact  to  a  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  consideration,  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony, and  a  report  upon  such  special  issue 
of  fact,  if  the  court  finds  that  the  condition 
of  its  docket  is  such  that  it  canitot  take  such 
testimony  without  unduly  delaying  the  dis- 
patch of  other  business  jjending  in  the  court, 
and  If  it  l^>pea^3  that  such  special  issue  is 
necessary  to  the  determination  ot  the  case. 
A  reference  to  a  referee  in  bankruptcy  shall 
be  the  exertion  and  not  the  rule.  The  court 
shall  not  make  a  general  reference  of  the 
case,  but  may  only  request  findings  of  spe- 
cific facts. 

•'lb)  E-xpenses. — The  court  may  allow  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  the  case.  Including  compensation  for 
services  rendered  and  expenses  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  deposit  of  securities  and  the 
preparation  of  the  plan,  whether  such  work 
has  been  done  by  the  petitioner  or  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  creditors,  and  may  allow  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  an  at'tomey  or 
agent  of  any  of  them.  No  fee.  compensation, 
reimbursement,  or  other  allbwanoes  for  an 
attorney,  agent,  or  representative  of  credi- 
tors shall  be  assessed  against  the  petitoner 
or  paid  from  any  revenues,  pn^ierty,  or 
funds  of  the  petitioner  except  in  the  man- 
ner and  lu  such  sums,  if  any,  as  may  be 


provided  for  in  the  {dan.  An  a;pipeai.  may  be 
taken  firam  any  «der  aUowlng  oonq>ensatlon 
to  the  United  States  court  of  i9>peals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  case  under  this  chapter 
is  poiding.  Independently  of  any  other  ap- 
peal which  may  be  tidcen  in  the  case.  The 
court  of  appeals  shall  hear  and  determine 
such  aiq>eal  summarily. 

"(c)  Joint  aoiunistsation. — If  two  or 
more  petitions  by  related  entities  are  pend- 
ing in  the  same  court,  the  court  may  order 
joint  administration  of  the  cases. 

"Sec.  88.  Claims. — 

"(a)  Aixowanck  of  claims. — ^In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  objection  by  a  party  in  Interest, 
or  of  a  filing  of  a  proof  of  claim,  the  claim 
of  a  creditor  that  is  not  disputed,  contingent, 
or  luillquldated  as  to  amount,  and  that  ap- 
pears in  the  list  or  In  a  supplement  to  the 
list  filed  by  the  petitioner  under  section 
85(b)  shall  be  deemed  allowed.  The  court 
may  set  a  date  by  which  proofs  of  other 
claims  shall  be  filed.  If  the  court  does  not 
set  a  date,  such  proofs  of  other  claims  shall 
be  filed  before  the  entry  of  an  order  con- 
firming the  plan.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  filing  by  the  petitioner  of  the  list  or  any 
supplement  to  the  list  under  section  85(b), 
the  court  shall  give  written  notice  to  each 
person  whose  claim  Is  listed  as  disputed,  con- 
tingent, or  unliquidated  as  to  amount.  In- 
forming each  such  person  that  a  proof  of 
claim  must  be  filed  with  the  court  within 
the  time  fixed  under  this  subsection.  If  there 
is  no  objection  to  such  claim,  the  claim  shall 
be  deemed  allowed.  If  there  Is  an  objection, 
the  cotut  shall  hear  and  determine  the  ob- 
jection. 

"(b)  Classification  of  creditors. — ^The 
court  shall  designate  classes  of  creditors 
whose  claims  are  of  substantially  similar 
character  and  the  members  of  which  enjoy 
substantially  similar  rights,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  89,  except  that  the 
court  may  create  a  separate  class  of  creditors 
bsvlng  unsecured  claims  of  less  than  $250 
for  reasons  of  administrative  convenience. 
If  there  is  a  controversy  over  the  classifica- 
tion of  a  creditor,  the  court  shall,  after  hear- 
ing on  notice,  summarily  determine  such 
controversy. 

"(c)  Damages  upon  rejection  of  exectt- 
TOBT  coNntACTs. — If  an  executory  contract  or 
an  unexpired  lease  is  rejected  under  the 
plan  or  under  section  82(b) ,  any  person  in- 
jured by  such  rejection  may  assert  a  claim 
against  the  petitioner.  The  rejection  of  an 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  the  contract  or  lease  as 
of  'the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  case 
under  this  chapter.  The  cLaim  of  a  landlord 
for  injury  resulting  from  the  rejection  of  an 
unexpired  lease  of  real  estate  or  for  damages 
or  Indemnity  under  a  convenant  contained 
In  such  lease  shall  be  allowed,  but  shall  be 
limited  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  rent, 
without  acceleration,  reserved  by  such  lease 
for  'the  year  next  succeeding  the  date  of  the 
surrender  of  the  premises  to  the  landlord 
or  the  date  of  reentry  of  the  landlord,  which- 
ever first  occurs,  whether  before  or  after 
the  filing  of  the  petition,  plus  unpaid  ac- 
crued rent,  without  acceleration,  up  to  the 
date  of  such  surrender  or  reentry.  The  court 
shall  scrutinize  the  circumstances  of  an  as- 
signment of  a  future  rent  claim  and  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  paid  for  such 
assignment  in  determining  the  amount  of 
damages  allowed  the  assignee  of  that  claim. 

"Sec.  89.  Peiorities. — The  following  shall 
be  paid  in  full  in  advance  of  any  distribution 
to  creditors  under  the  plan,  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

"(1)  The  costs  and  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration which  are  incurred  subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Debts  owed  for  services  or  materials 
actually  provided  within  three  months  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
this  chapter. 


"(3)  Debts  owing  to  any  perstm,  which  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  (other  than 
this  Act)    are  entitled  to  priority. 

"Sec.  90.  Filing  and  ThANsmsaiON  of  Plan 
AMD  Modifications. — 

"(a)  filing. — ^The  petitioner  shall  file  a 
plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  petitioner's 
debts.  If  such  plan  Is  not  filed  with  the  peti- 
tion, the  petitioner  shall  file  the  plan  at  such 
later  time  as  the  court,  upon  Its  own  motion 
or  upon  application  of  the  petitioner,  sets.  At 
any  time  prior  to  the  confirmation  of  a  plan, 
the  petitioner,  or  any  creditor.  If  the  peti- 
tioner has  consented  in  writing  to  'the  modi- 
fication to  be  filed  by  the  creditor,  may  file 
a  modification  of  the  plan;  but  the  modifica- 
tion shall  comply  with  the  pro'visions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Trans&hssion  of  plan  and  modipI'-a- 
TioNS. — ^As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  plan 
cm:  any  modification  of  the  plan  has  been 
filed,  the  court  shall  set  a  time,  which  shall 
be  ninety  days  from  the  filing  of  the  plan  or 
any  modification  of  the  plan,  unless  the 
court,  for  good  cause,  sets  some  other  time, 
within  which  creditors  may  accept  or  reject 
the  plan  and  any  modification  of  the  plan. 
The  petitioner  or  such  other  person  as  the 
court  designates  shall  transmit  by  mall  a 
copy  of  such  plan  or  modification,  or  a  sum- 
mary and  any  analysis  of  such  plan  or  modi- 
fication, a  notice  of  the  time  within  which 
the  plan  or  modification  may  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  and  a  notice  of  the  right  to  receive 
a  copy,  if  it  has  not  been  sent,  of  such  plan 
or  modification,  to  each  creditor  whose  claim 
is  affected  by  the  plan,  to  each  qteclal  tax 
payer  aflTected  by  the  plan,  and  to  any  party 
in  interest  that  the  court  designates.  Upon 
request  by  a  recipient  of  such  summary  and 
notice,  the  petitioner  or  such  other  person  as 
the  court  designates  shall  transmit  by  mail 
a  ct^y  of  the  plan  or  modification  to  that 
recipient.  Tlie  court  shall,  after  hearing  on 
notice,  determine  any  controversy  as  to 
whether  a  claim  of  a  creditor  or  class  of  credi- 
tors is  a  claim  affected  by  the  plan  and  as  to 
whether  a  special  tax  payer  is  a  special  tax 
payer   affected   by  the   plan. 

"Sec.  91.  Provisions  of  Plan. — A  peti- 
tioner's plan  may  Include  provisions  modify- 
ing or  altering  the  rights  of  creditors  gen- 
erally, or  of  any  class  of  them,  secured  or 
unsecured,  either  through  issuanoe  of  new 
securities  of  any  character,  or  otherwise,  and 
may  contain  such  other  provisions  and  agree- 
ments not  inconsistent  with  this  chapter  as 
the  parties  may  desire,  including  provisious 
for  the  rejection  of  any  executory  contract 
or  unexpired  lease. 

"Sec.  92.  Accis»iance. — 

"(a)  'Who  may  accept  or  reject. — Unless 
a  claim  of  a  creditor  who  is  Included  in  the 
list  or  in  a  supplement  to  the  list  filed  under 
section  85(b)  or  who  files  a  proof  of  claim 
and  whose  claim  is  not  then  diluted,  con- 
tingent, or  unliquidated  as  to  amoiint,  or  of 
a  security  holder  of  record  as  of  the  date  of 
the  transmittal  of  information  under  section 
90(b),  has  been  disallowed  or  is  not  a  claim 
affected  by  the  plan,  that  creditor  or  security 
holder  may  accept  or  reject  the  plan  and  any 
modification  of  the  plan  within  the  time  set 
by  the  court.  Notwithstanding  an  objection 
to  a  claim,  the  court  may  temporarily  allow 
such  claim  in  such  amount  as  the  court 
deems  proper  for  the  purpose  of  acceptance 
or  rejection  under  this  section. 

"(b)  General  extle. — ^Excq>t  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d),  the  plan  may  be  confirmed 
only  if  it  has  been  accepted  in  writing  by  or 
on  behalf  of  creditors  holding  at  least  two- 
thirds  in  amount  of  the  claims  of  each  class 
allowed  under  section  88  and  more  than  50 
percent  in  number  of  the  claims  of  each  class 
allowed  under  section  88. 

"(c)  Computing  .acceptance. — The  two- 
thirds  majority  required  by  subsection  (b) 
is  two-thirds  In  amount  of  the  claims  allowed 
under  section  88  of  creditors  who  file  an  ac- 
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ceptance  or  rejection  within  the  time  fixed  by 
the  coxirt,  but  not  including  claims  held  or 
controlled  by  the  petitioner,  or  cUlms  of 
creditors  speclflad  In  nUteectlon  (di.  The 
more  than  50  percent  required  by  subsection 
I  b  >  Is  mor*  th«n  SO  percent  In  number  of  the 
clnims  allowed  uAder  section  88  of  creditors 
^ho  file  an  acceptance  or  rejection  within 
t.\e  time  fixed  by  the  coxirt,  but  not  Includ- 
ing claUns  held  or  controlled  by  the  peti- 
tioner, or  claims  of  creditors  specified  in 
oubsectlon  (d). 

"(d)  ExcEPTTON. — It  Is  not  requisite  to  the 
coiiflrmmtlon  at  the  plan  that  there  be  such 
acceptance  by  any  creditor  or  class  of  credi- 
tors— 

"(1)  whose  claims  are  not  affected  by  the 
plan- 

•■(2)  If  the  plan  makes  provLilon  for  the 
paj-ment  of  their  claims  In  cash  in  full;  or 

"(3)  U  provtBlon  Is  made  in  the  plan  for 
the  protection  of  the  Interests,  claims,  or  liei; 
of  such  creditor  or  class  of  creditors. 

'■{C)  AccrPTAKcr  ov  modification  —  If  tlic 
court  finds  that  a  proposed  modlflcatiori  does 
not  materially  and  adversely  affect  the  In- 
terest of  a  creditor,  the  modification  shall  be 
deemed  accepted  by  that  creditor  if  that 
creditor  has  previously  accepted  the  plan.  If 
the  coifft  determines  that  a  modification  does 
materially  and  adversely  affect  the  interest 
of  a  creditor,  that  creditor  shall  be  given  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  modification  and  the 
time  allowed  for  Us  acceptance  or  rejection 
The  number  of  acceptances  of  the  plan  a-s 
modified  required  by  subsection  ib>  shall  be 
obtained  The  plan  as  modified  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  have  been  accepted  by  any  (red;- 
tor  who  accepted  the  plan  and  who  fails  tc 
file  a  written  rejection  of  the  modificatioi: 
with  the  court  within  such  reasonable  time 
as  shall  be  allowed  In  tlie  notice  to  iriat 
creditor  of  the  proposed  modiiication 

"Sec  93  Objection  to  Plan — A  creditor 
who  holds  R  claim  affected  by  the  pl;in  or  u 
special  taT  payer  affected  by  the  plan  may 
file  with  the  court  on  objection  to  the  con- 
flrmatlon  of  the  plan.  Tlve  Securities  and 
Excliange  Cor.unis«'lon  may  also  file  with  the 
court  an  objection  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  plan,  but  in  the  case  of  an  objection 
filed  under  this  section,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  may  not  appeal  or 
file  any  petition  for  appeal.  An  objection  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  plan  r.ia>  be  filed 
with  the  court  any  time  prior  to  ten  days 
before  the  hearing  on  the  confirmation  o; 
the  plan  or  within  such  otiier  •.ime  set  bv 
the  court 

■  Sec.  04.  Coni irmatioi;  — 

■■ia)  Hearing  on  co:?miM^TinN  -  Withlr.  n 
reasonable  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  set  by  the  court  within  which  the  plan 
and  any  modifications  of  the  plan  may  be 
accepted  or  rejecred.  the  coxin  shall  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  coiiflrmation  of  the  plan 
and  any  modifications  of  the  plan.  The  court 
shall  give  notice  of  the  hearing  and  of  the 
time  allowed  for  filing  objections  to  all 
parties  entitled  to  object  under  section  93 
The  court  may.  for  cstise  shown,  permit  a 
labor  ur.iou  or  employees'  association,  that 
represents  employees  of  the  petitioner,  to  be 
heard  on  the  economic  soundness  of  the  plan 
affecting  ihe  Interests  of  the  represented 
employee* 

'lb)  Conditions  for  ccnfirm.^tion  — The 
i-i,rt  shall  confirm  the  plan  if — 

"iD  the  plan  is  fair  and  equitable  ai^.d 
feasible  and  does  not  discriminate  tinfairly 
in  favor  of  any  creditor  or  class  of  creditors: 

■'  1 2  I  the  plan  complies  with  the  provisions 
o;  ihls  Chapter; 

■■(3»  the  plan  has  been  accepted  as  rc- 
qv.ired  by  section  92; 

i4i  all  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  petl- 
t!<.iner  or  by  any  person,  not  including  other 
governmental  entitles,  for  services  and  ex- 
penses in  the  case  or  Incident  to  the  plan 
have  been  fully  disclosed  and  are  reasonable; 

"1 5)  the  offer  of  the  plan  and  Its  accept- 
ance are  In  good  faith;  and 


'  >6i  the  petitioner  Is  not  prohibited  by 
law  from  taking  any  action  necessary  to  be 
taken  by  It  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

*S£C     95.  ETFECT  or  COlVntMAXION. — 

■■ia»  Pbovision  aw  plan  binding. — The 
proAMons  of  a  confirmed  plau  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  petitioner  and  on  any  creditor 
who  had  ti:ncly  notice  or  actual  knowledge 
of  the  petition  or  plan,  whether  or  not  such 
credltf'r  s  ciaim  has  been  .illowed  under 
.■-ectn>:i  88,  und  whether  or  :.fjt  such  cteditor 
hr.s  accepted  the  plan. 

■  I  r>  1    Disc  haece  — 

■  1 1 1  The  petitioner  Is  discharged  from 
all  claims  at,alnst  it  provided  for  lu  the  plan 
except  at;  iJi-ovided  in  paragraph  (2i  of  this 
subsecttou  as  of  the  time  wliea — 

■  Ai   tlie  p!un  has  been  a  ii.iimed, 

'iBi  tlie  petitioner  Iib'-  aeposited  tlie 
moiiev.  securities,  or  other  loi.-lderalion  to 
be  dl^trlbiued  under  the  pUn  vvlih  a  dis- 
bursli  i;  a^'ent  appointed  by  the  court;  and 

■  (C»    tlie  court  has  determLued — 

"(ii  that  any  security  so  depocjited  will 
constitute  i  pon  distribution  ti  valid  ;e«;al  ob- 
ligatiijn  of   the  petitioner,    and 

'■(.I)  tiiat  any  provision  made  tu  pay  or 
secure  pajTuent  of  such  obligation  is  valid. 

i2  )  The  petitioner  Is  not  discharged  under 
paragrapii  1 1 )  of  this  subsection  from  any 
dal  ni  — 

■lAi  excepted  from  dlsohai-ge  by  the  plan 
or  order  ciuUirmiiig  the  plan,   or 

•  iBi  wiio**  holdt:r,  prior  to  confirmation, 
had  neither  timely  notice  i.or  actual  knowl- 
edge of  neither  the  petition  nor  the  plan. 

•sjEC.  f*6.  PosTCONriaMATioN  Mattebs. — 

"i    '  1     T:MF    ALIOWfD   lOR   DFPOSIT    rNDER  THE 

PLAN  — Prior  to  or  promptly  after  conflrma- 
tton  of  t'.ie  plan,  the  court  shall  fix  a,  time 
wiihai  which  the  petitioner  shall  deposit 
■Aith  tae  disbursing  agent  appointed  by  the 
cour-  any  consideration  to  lie  distributed 
undnr  the  plan. 

■  1 1)1  DlTies  uf  prrrrioNEK  — liie  petitioner 
shall  compiy  with  the  plan  and  the  orders 
of  the  court  relative  to  the  plan,  and  shall 
take  all  actions  nececBary  to  carry  out  the 
plan  The  court  may  direct  the  petitioner  and 
other  uecesanry  parties  to  execute  and 
deliver  or  to  join  in  the  execution  and  de- 
iiverv  of  any  instrument  required  to  effect 
a  'r.inster  cpf  property  under  the  plan  and  to 
per:>rni  su'h  other  acts  including  the  satis- 
•actioi.  of  a  lien,  as  tlie  court  determines  to 
i>e  m«  le  at  the  date  the  order  ronfirmuig  the 
pU.;.. 

•  ••  I  DisiRWi-TioN. — Distribution  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  'ilan  to  creditors  whoee  claims  have  been 
aUoAed  under  section  88.  Distribution  may 
be  made  at  the  date  the  order  confirming  the 
plaij  becomes  final  to  holders  of  securities  of 
reccrU  whose  claims  have  not  been  dl.-^al- 
lov  ed 

•if!  I  Compliance  bate. — 'When  a  plan  re- 
qiiir-f-  presentment  or  surrender  of  securi- 
tie.-  or  the  performance  of  any  other  section 
as  a  condition  to  participation  under  the 
plan  such  action  shall  be  ta'tteii  not  later 
thrin  rive  years  after  the  entry  of  the  order 
ol  .  onfirmailon.  A  person  who  has  not  with- 
in -uch  time  presented  or  surrendered  that 
person's  securities  or  taken  sucli  other  action 
reci.-.Urcd  by  the  plan  shall  not  participate  in 
anv  distribution  under  the  plan,  and  the 
consideration  deposited  with  the  disbursing 
aget.t  for  distribution  to  such  person  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  petitioner. 

"ic.  Continuing  jibisdiction  — The  court 
may  retain  jurisdiction  o\er  the  case  for 
suci;  period  of  lime  as  the  court  determines 
i^  iLecesTar-  f  >•  the  su'^oesslul  execution  of 
the  plan 

'    ifl     OP.nrR   OR    DECUSE    AS    EVinENCE    AND   NO- 

Ti>  L  — A  certified  copv  of  any  order  nr  decree 
entered  by  the  court  in  a  ca.se  under  this 
chapter  shall  he  e''5dence  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  the  regularity  of  the  proceed- 
i;ig'=  and  the  fact  that  the  order  was  made 
A  certified  copy  of  an  order  providint;  for  the 


transfer  of  any  property  dealt  with  by  the 
plan  shall  be  evidence  of  the  transfer  of 
title  accordingly,  and,  if  recorded  as  con- 
veyanoes  are  recorded,  shall  impart  tbe  same 
notice  that  a  deed.  If  recorded,  would  Im- 
part. 

"Sic-.  97.  EfTECT  OF  Eachange  of  Debt  St- 
cuRniEs  Before  Datf.  of  the  Pictiticxn. — The 
exchange  of  new  debt  securities  under  the 
plan  for  claims  covered  by  the  plan,  whether 
the  exchange  occurred  before  or  after  the 
date  of  the  petition,  does  not  limit  or  impair 
■the  effectlveneiis  of  the  plan  or  of  any 
pro\lsion  of  this  chapter.  The  WTitten  con- 
sents of  the  holders  of  any  securitieE  out- 
standli:ig  as  the  result  of  any  such  exchange 
under  the  plan  shall  be  included  as  accept- 
ances of  such  plan  In  computing  the  ac- 
ceptance required  under  section  92. 

"Sec.  98.  Dismissal. — 

"(a)  PEEMissrvF  DISMISSAL. — The  court  may 
dismiss  the  case  after  hearing  on  notice — 

"(1 1   for  want  of  prosecution: 

"(2)  if  uo  plan  is  proposed  within  the 
time  fixed  or  e.xtended  by  the  (x>urt; 

"  <  3 1  If  no  proposed  plan  is  accepted  within 
the  time  fixed  or  extended  by  the  court;  or 

"(4)  where  the  court  has  retained  Jui'is- 
dictlon   after  confirmation  of  a  plan — 

"(A)  if  the  petitioner  defaults  in  any  of 
the  terms  of  the  plan;  or 

"(B)  if  a  plan  terminates  by  reason  of  the 
happening  of  a  condition  specified  therein 

"(b|  Mandatory  dismissal. — The  court 
shall  dismiss  the  case  if  confirination  is  re- 
fused. ". 

Skc.  2.  SxPAaABiLixY. — If  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  agency,  iiistj-unientality,  or  subdivision 
is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  tbe  chapter, 
or  tiie  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
oUier  agency  or  iiastrumentality  or  political 
subdivision  shall  not  be  affected  by  such 
holding. 

Sec.  3.  IX  the  ainendn>eut  made  by  tills  Act 
Is  Judicially  finally  determined  to  be  vincon- 
stltutlonal  then  cliapter  IX  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  as  such  chapter  IX  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  is  revived  and  sliall  have  full  force  and 
effect  with  respect  to  cases  filed  after  such 
deternUuation. 

In  tleu  of  the  aiueudmeiit  to  the  litle  coij- 
talued  in  the  Senate  cr.^ros.sed  amendment 
insert: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to 
amend  chapter  IX  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  provide  by  voluntary  reorganization  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjustment  of  the  debts  of 
muuiclpallties.". 

DESTTITPTION   OF   THE    PRliPOSEO  AMKKD;JENTS    10 
THi    SENATE   AMENDMENTS 

The  first  proposed  amendment  amends  the 
text  of  the  bill.  The  second  proposed  amend- 
ment accepts  the  third  Senate  amendment, 
which  amended  the  title  of  the  bill,  with  an 
amendment  to  conform  It  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  first  House  amendment. 
There  Is  no  amendment  to  the  second  Sen- 
ate amendment,  which  Inserted  a  preamble 
after  the  title  of  the  bill,  because  the  Man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  propK)se  to  re- 
cede from  the  House'.s  clLsagreemeut  with  the 
Senate  on  t*"e  preamble. 

DISCUSSION    fJF    first    PROPOSED    HOrsn    AMEN3- 
MENT   Tc)  THE   SEN.ATE   AftrENDMENTS 

The  first  Senate  amendment  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  HH. 
10624.  and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
a  Senate  bill,  S.  2597.  a*  amended.  This  first 
proposed  amendment  adopts  this  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  the  proposed  text  of  a  compromise 
bill,  set  out  above.  What  follows  Is  a  sec- 
tion-by -sect  ion  analysis  of  the  proposed  text. 
Preamble 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pre- 
amble. The  House  bill  had  no  comparabla 
provision.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate language. 
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Chapter 

The  House  bill  amended  current  Chapter 
IX  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Tlie  Senate 
.imendment  added  a  new  Cbapter  XVI  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  The  proposed  text  adopts 
:  .le  House  version. 

Section  81 

Tite  Senate  amendment  defined  "attorney," 
s  §802(1).'  The  House  blU  did  not  define 
-he  term.  Tbe  prop>osed  text  adopts  the 
House  position. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  defines  what  claims  are  In- 
>  laded  in  a  chapter  IX  case.  Tbe  House  bill 
de.lned  "claim"  in  general  terms,  HH.  {  81 
(1)-;  H.  Rep.  15."  The  Senate  amendment  de- 
fined "claim"  by  enumeration  of  examples 
of  claims.  S.  §802(2).  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  language. 

Because  of  the  broad  definition,  all  claims 
agahist  tbe  petitioner  generally  will  be  In- 
cluded, with  one  significant  exception.  Mu- 
nicipalities are  authorized,  under  section  103 
(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as 
amended,  to  issue  tax-exempt  industrial  de- 
velopment revenue  bonds  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  certain  projects  for  privately 
owned  companies.  The  bonds  are  sold  on  the 
basis  of  the  credit  of  tbe  company  on  whose 
behalf  they  are  issued,  and  the  principal.  In- 
terest and  premium,  if  any,  are  payable  solely 
from  pajrments  made  by  the  company  to  the 
trustee  under  the  bond  Indenture  and  do  not 
constitute  claims  against  the  tax  revenues 
or  other  funds  of  the  issuing  municipalities. 
The  municipality  merely  acts  as  the  vehicle 
to  enable  the  bonds  to  be  issued  on  a  tax- 
exempt  basis.  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  to  Include  these 
Industrial  development  bonds  In  a  chapter 
IX  case.  Claims  that  arise  by  virtue  of  these 
bonds  are  not  among  the  claims  defined  by 
this  paragraph  and  amounts  owed  by  private 
companies  to  the  holders  of  industrial  de- 
velopment revenue  bonds  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  assets  of  the  municipality 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  plan.  See  Cong. 
Record.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  page  40464 
(Statement  by  Mr.  Don  Ed'wards,  Floor 
Manager  of  the  bill  in  the  House). 

The  House  biU  defined  "debt".  HJl.  §81 
(5);  H.  Rep.  16.  The  Senate  amendment  did 
not  define  the  term.  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  language. 

The  Senate  amendment  defined  "lien"  in 
sweeping  terms  designed  to  cover  all  types 
of  liens  and  security  Interests.  S.  §802(6). 
The  House  bill  did  not  define  the  term.  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate  definition. 

The  House  bill  did  not  define  "person". 
The  Senate  amendment  defined  "person"  to 
include  governmental  entitles.  S.  §802  (7). 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate  defini- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  defined  "petitioner".  HJl. 
;8l(0);  H.  Rep,  16.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  define  the  term.  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  language. 

The  House  bill  defined  "special  taxpayer 
affected  by  the  plan".  H.R.  §81(8),  (9);  H. 
Rep.  16.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not  de- 
fine the  term.  S.  §  809 (b).  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  language. 
Section  82 

The  House  bill  allowed  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness such  priority  over  existing  obliga- 
tion-s  as  was  equitable.  H.R,  J  82(b)  (2);  H. 
Rep.  17.  The  Senate  amendment  allowed 
such   priority  over  existing  obligations,  and 


"  This  citation,  and  all  others  beginning 
"S."  are  for  the  sections  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  House  bill. 

-This  citation,  and  all  others  beginning 
H.R,"  are  to  the  sections  of  the  Hoiise  bill. 

=  Thls  citation,  and  all  others  beginning 
"H.  Rep."  are  to  the  committee  report  that 
accompanied  the  House  bill,  H.  Rep.  94-686, 
94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1975). 


"other  expenses  of  administration"  as  the 
court  approved.  8.  {811;  8.  Bept.  19.*  Tbe 
pnipoaed  text  allows  such  priorll^  over  exist- 
ing ottUgatlons  and  over  costs  and  expenses 
of  administration,  not  including  operating 
expenses  of  the  petitioner,  as  Is  equitable. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  the 
court  to  enforce  the  conditions  attached  to 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  notwithstanding 
the  limitation  on  the  court's  power  prohibit- 
ing it  from  interfering  with  municipal 
powers  in  §  82(c);  S.  §80&(g);  S.  Rep.  17. 
The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  Hotise  version. 
The  deletion  of  this  provision  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  is  not  meant  to  remove  from 
the  court  of  bankniptcy  the  Jurisdiction  or 
power  to  hear  and  decide  disputes  over  non- 
compliance with  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
Bather,  because  certificates  are  generally  is- 
sued as  short-term  obligations,  payable  be- 
fore or  at  confirmation  of  the  plan,  because 
the  court  is  given  exclusive  personal  Juris- 
diction over  the  petitioner  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  under  subsection  (a),  and 
because  all  Judicial  proceedings  in  other 
courts  are  stayed  under  section  85(e)  (1),  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  court  of  bankruptcy 
will  be  the  only  forum  in  which  such  dis- 
putes are  determined. 

The  House  bill  vitiated  the  limitation  on 
the  court's  power  when  the  petitioner  con- 
sented to  a  court  action.  HJl.  §  82(c);  H. 
Rep.  18.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  version. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  any  "order  or 
decree"  of  the  court  from  interfering  with 
the  petitioner's  governmental  powers.  HJt. 
§  82(c);  H.  Rep.  18.  The  Senate  amendment 
prohibited  any  "stay,  order  or  decree"  from 
so  interfering.  S.  §  805(g).  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  Senate  version  as  a  clarification 
that  the  limitation  on  the  court's  power  in- 
cludes a  limitation  on  the  automatic  stay  of 
section  85(e)  (1),  which  Is  not  Imposed  by  a 
court  "order  or  decree". 

The  House  bill  prohibited  court  interfer- 
ence with  "property  of  the  petitioner".  H-R. 
§  82(c)  (2);  H.  Rept.  1&-19.  The  Senate 
amendment  prohibited  coiurt  interference 
with  "property  of  the  petitioner  necessary  for 
essential  governmental  services".  S.  §  805(g). 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  House  version. 

The  House  bill  prohibits  cotirt  Interfer- 
ence with  any  "income  producing  property". 
H.R.  §  82(c);  H.  Rep.  18-19.  The  Senate 
amendment  prohibits  coiurt  interference  with 
"the  petitioner's  use  or  enjoyment  of  any 
Income  producing  property".  S.  §  805(g) .  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate  version.  See 
H.  Rep.  18-19. 

Section  83 

The  House  bill  deleted  the  proviso  in  cur- 
rent f  83(1)  that  prohibits  state  composition 
procedures.  HJl.  {  83;  H.  Rep.  2,  19.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  retained  the  proviso.  S.  §  801 
(d) ;  S.  Rep.  16.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the 
Senate  version. 

Section  84 

This  section  defines  which  entities  are  eli- 
gible for  relief  under  this  chapter.  The  House 
bill  included  a  "political  subdivision  or  pub- 
lic agency  or  instrumentality".  H.R.  §  84; 
H.  Rep.  20.  The  Senate  amendment  included 
the  same  terms,  plus  "municipality".  S.  I  803 
(a) ;  S.  Rep.  16.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the 
Hotise  version. 

The  House  bill  required  only  that  an  entity 
not  be  "prohibited  by  state  law  from  filing 
a  petition  under  this  chapter".  HJl.  §  84; 
H.  Rep.  20.  The  Senate  amendment  required 


<Thls  citation,  and  all  others  beginning 
"S.  Rep."  are  to  the  committee  report  that 
accompaiUed  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2597,  whose 
text  became  the  text  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  House  bill,  S.  Rep. 
94-458,  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess,  (1975). 


that  the  entity  be  "specifically  authorized  to 
file  by  the  chief  executive,  the  legislature  or 
such  other  governmental  ofllcer  or  arganisa- 
Uoai  empowered  undnr  State  law  to  authorize 
filing".  8.  {  803(a) :  8.  Bm>.  16.  The  proposed 
text  requires  general  authorlaation  by  tbe 
legislature,  or  by  a  governmental  officer 
(which  Includes  the  chief  executive)  or  gov- 
ernmental organization  (su(di  as  a  Mu- 
nicipal Finance  Commission)  empowered  by 
State  law  to  authorize  filing. 

The  House  bill  assumed  the  possibility  of 
a  filing  by  an  entity  subordinate  to  one  al- 
ready in  a  Chapter  IX  case.  HJl.  {  S4,  85(a) . 
87(c);  H.  Rep.  20,  25-26.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment made  this  explicit.  8.  t  803(b) .  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  House  version,  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  from  both  bills  of 
any  restriction  on  the  size  of  the  entity  that 
is  eligible  for  relief  under  this  chapter. 

An  additional  eligibility  requirement  is  in- 
serted in  the  proposed  text.  It  requires  that 
the  petitioner  meet  one  of  four  conditions 
before  it  may  seek  relief  under  the  chapter. 
The  purpose  of  the  provision  Is  to  limit 
accessibility  to  the  bankruptcy  coitrt  some- 
what, as  does  current  law,  without  making 
the  accessibility  requirement  so  stringent  as 
to  preclude  relief  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
petitioner  is  confronted  with  stubborn  or 
overly  hasty  creditors,  or  creditcurs  whose 
identities  are  unknown  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  number  of  bonds  in  bearer 
form. 

Sectityn  85 

The  House  bill  gave  the  governing  body 
of  an  entity  with  no  ofllcials  of  its  own  the 
power  to  file  a  petition  under  this  cbapter. 
HJl.  §  85(a) ;  H.  Rep.  20.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment made  no  comparable  provision.  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  allowed  16  days  from  the 
completion  of  the  publication  of  notice  for 
filing  a  complaint  objecting  to  the  petition. 
HJl.  §  85(a);  H.  Rep.  20-21.  Ilie  Senate 
amendment  allowed  30  days  from  tbe  filing 
of  the  petition,  S.  §  806(a);  S.  Rep.  18.  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  required  the  court  to  hear 
any  objections  to  the  petition  in  a  single 
proceeding  to  the  extent  practicable.  H.R. 
§  85(a);  H.  Rep.  21.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  similar  requirement.  The  pro- 
posed text  adopts  the  Senate  version. 

The  Senate  amendment  allowed  dismissal 
of  the  petition  if  It  did  not  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  the  chapter,  or  if  the  petitioner  did 
not  file  the  petition  In  good  faith.  S.  §  806 
(1) ;  S.  Rep.  18.  The  House  bill  bad  no  com- 
parable provision.  HJl.  §  84;  H.  Rep.  20.  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate  language 

The  Senate  amendment  pndiibited  Inter- 
locutory appeals  from  a  finding  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, In  order  to  prevent  delay  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  Increase  the  marketability  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness.  The  Hotise  bill  had 
no  comparable  provision.  8.  §  806(c);  S.  Rep. 
18.  The  proposed  text  includes  compromise 
language  designed  to  achieve  the  same  result. 
It  prohibits  any  delay  of  the  proceedings 
because  of  an  appeal  from  a  finding  of  Juris- 
diction, and  any  stay  pending  such  an  appeal. 
It  also  specifies,  in  an  attempt  to  codify  the 
result  currently  achieved  in  chapter  X,  that 
the  reversal  on  appeal  of  a  finding  of  juris^ 
diction  shall  not,  in  and  of  Itself,  affect  the 
validity  of  any  certificate  of  Indebtedness. 

Subsection  (b)  describes  the  requirements 
of  the  list  of  creditors.  The  House  bill  re- 
quired a  list  of  all  of  the  petitioner's  credi- 
tors. H.R.  §8S(b);  H.  Rep.  21.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  a  list  of  only  those  cred- 
itors who  would  be  affected  by  the  plan;  S. 
S  804(a);  8.  Rep.  17;  and  added  the  require- 
ment that  the  list  of  creditors  contain  the 
name,  address,  and  character  of  the  claim  of 
each  creditor;  S.  §  800(a).  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  position  plus  the  Senate 
addition,  but  eliminates  the  requirement  in 
the  House  bill  that  the  petitioner  state  in  the 
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petition   th»  rMson  an  Identification  of   a 
creditor  Is  Impnotloable. 

Th«  Senate  ameiidBMnt  also  leqnlred  that 
the  list  of  creditors  contain  the  Character  of 
the  clalnw  of  unktontlfled  eredltore;  8.  |  B09 
(a) ;  and  lequtiied  tttat  tbe  list  of  creditors  be 
supplemented  as  tha  petitioner  became  able 
to  Identify  prevloiisly  unidentified  credltorF 
S.  f  80e(a);  8.  Rep.  19.  The  House  blU  con- 
tained no  similar  requirement.  H.  Rep.  21 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  accommodate  the  identu.- 
catlon  of  boMers  of  bearer  bonds. 

The  House  blU  made  the  list  and  notice 
reqiUrements  mandatory,  H.R.  §81(8:,  (9). 
85(b).  (d).  »0(b);  H.  Rep.  21.  22.  29,  Th  • 
Senate  amendment  permitted  the  court  to 
modify  these  reqiLlrements.  So  §  809(c);  S 
Rep.  19.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the  Hoii=e 
version. 

The  House  bill  required  ilie  court  to  give- 
all  notices.  H.R.  §  86(d) ;  H.  Rep  22  Tlie  Sen- 
ate amendment  required  the  petitioner,  or 
such  other  person  as  the  court  designated,  to 
give  notice.  S.  §  e07(a);  S.  Rep.  18.  The  pro- 
posed text  adopts  the  Senate  language. 

The  Senate  amendment  reqvilred  niallin-: 
of  notice  to  creditors  who  were  identifleJ 
after  the  initial  mailing  of  notice.  S  §  807(a) . 
The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision 
The  proposed  te.xt  adopts  the  Senate  version 
Subsection  (e)  grants  an  automatic  stay 
of  actions  seeking  to  enforce  claims.  The 
House  tiill  stayed  a  proceediM?  against  the 
petitioner,  its  property  or  any  off.cer  or  in- 
habitant of  the  petitioner,  wliich  seeks  lo 
enforce  any  claim  again.nt  the  petitioner." 
H.R.  §  85(e)  (1>;  H.  Rep.  22-23.  The  Senate 
amendment  staged  a  "proceeding  against  the 
petitioner,  its  property  or  any  officer  or  in- 
liatjitant  of  the  petitioner,  or  which  seeJ.s  to 
enforce  any  claim  against  the  petitioner  ', 
S  ,5  805ta);  S.  Kep.  17;  or  which  seeks  to  en- 
force a  lien  on  taxes  or  assesement^:  id.  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  Hotise  provision  for 
the  first  portion,  but  adds  and  amplifies  tlie 
second  portion  on  taxes. 

Tlie  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
required  a  hearing  on  a  complaint  seeking 
relief  from  the  automatic  stay.  H.R.  f  85(e) 
(3> ;  H.  Rep.  23.  S.  !  805(d) .  Only  the  Senate 
amendment  required  the  hearing  at  tlie 
earliest  possible  date.  S.  f  805(d).  The  pro- 
posed text  adapts  the  Senate  provision. 

Subsection  (e>  also  specifies  conditions  to 
additional  stays.  The  House  bill  prohibited 
the  court  from  requiring  the  petitioner  to 
pofet  security  as  a  condition  to  an  additional 
stay.  H.R.  §  86(e)  (4);  H.  Rep.  23.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  made  security  discretiouarj- 
with  the  court.  S.  J  806(e);  S.  Rep.  17.  Tlie 
proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate  version. 

Subsection  (g)  allows  recovery  of  set-oSs 
effected  before  the  filing  of  the  petltlMi.  The 
House  biU  made  set-offs  within  four  months 
of  the  petition  recoverable.  HJl.  §  85(g);  H. 
Rep.  2.  Tlie  Senate  amendment  set  the  time 
at  three  moutlks.  S.  §  805(b)(2);  S  Rep.  17. 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

This  subsection  also  specifies  the  protection 
the  coiu-t  may  require  the  petitioner  to  fur- 
nish as  a  condition  to  recovery  of  a  set-olT. 
The  Houae  bill  allowed  ■protection  for  the 
realization  by  the  person  against  whom  re- 
covery is  sought  of  the  claim  which  arises  by 
reason  of  the  reoovery".  HM.  i  86(g  i ;  H.  Hep. 
3.  The  Senate  amendment  allowed  "such  pro- 
tection as  win  adequately  protect  the  person 
who  is  asserting  the  right  of  set-off".  8.  5805 
(b)  (2) .  The  proposed  text  adopts  the  House 
version. 

Subsection  (h)  makes  some  of  the  avoiding 
powers  of  the  Bankmptcy  Act  available  In 
ChssffUtr  IX.  Tlw  Senxte  amradawnt  made 
applicable  sedtlom  «»,  HOh.  We,  m.  70e,  and 
TOe  «.  I  8Mf»):  &  Bop.  18.  Th*  Bouse  blU 
contained  no  cunpsnOile  pmvMon.  iTie  pro- 
posed text  mttkes  only  sections  eOa,  «0c,  «7a. 


67d,  70c.  70e{l).  and  70e(2),  and  the  first 
three  sentences  of  section  60b  app\y.  The  ex- 
clusion of  only  the  last  sentence  of  seotton 
90b  and  of  section  70(e)  (3)  Is  meant  to  con- 
fer exclusive  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  actions  under  the 
applicable  sections  on  the  federal  district 
courts,  and  to  withdraw  concurrent  jurlsdic- 


provided"   (House  language);   "within  three 
months'   (compromise  language). 
Section  90 
The  House  bill  allowed  only  the  petitioner 
to  modify  the  proposed  plan.  H.R.  {  90(a); 
H.  Rep.  29.  The  Senate  amendment  allowed 


tlon  from   the  State  court.s.  These  sections     ^^®  petitioner  or  any  creditor,  with  the  petl 

'-    --    -^ tloner's  consent,  to  propose  a  modification  of 

the  plan,  and  required  a  court  hearing.  8. 
1815;  S.  Rep.  21.  The  proposed  text  allows 
the  petitioner  or  any  creditor,  with  the  peti- 
tioner's consent,  to  modify,  but  does  not  re- 
quire a  court  hearing. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  the  time  within 
which  creditors  must  accept  or  reject  the 
plan.  The  House  bill  directed  the  court  to 
set  a  time.  H.R.  5  90<b):  H.  Rep.  29.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  set  the  tine  at  90  days  from 
the  time  of  filing  the  plan,  unless  the  court, 
for  good  cause,  set  some  other  time.  S.  § 
807(b).  The  proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the 
court  hold  a  hearing  and  determine  any  dis- 
pute over  whether  a  claim  Is  affected  bv  the 
plan  S.  5  814(d).  The  House  bill  had  no 
comparable  provision.  Tlie  projjosed  text 
adopts  the  Senate  provi.«ion. 
Section  92 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  the  acceptances 
required  to  confirm  a  plan.  The  House  bill 
required  acceptances  of  creditors  holding 
two-thirds  in  amovint  of  the  claims  of  each 
class  with  respect  to  which  an  acceptance  or 
rejection  was  filed.  H.R,  i  9a(b);  H.  B«p.  30. 
The  Senate  amendment  required  acceptances 
by  two-thirds  in  amount,  and  61%  In  num- 
ber. S.  §  814(a);  8.  Rep.  aO-21.  The  proposed 
text  requires  two-thirds  in  amount  and 
"more  than  fifty  percent  in  number '.  S.  Rep. 
21. 

The  House  bill  permitted  temporary  allow- 
ance of  claims  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  plan.  HJl.  S  92(a);  H.  Rep. 
30.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not  permit 
temporary  allowance.  Tlie  proposed  text  per- 
mits temporary  allowance,  as  In  the  House 
bill,  but  does  not  permit  acceptances  or  re- 
jections filed  for  such  temporarily  allowed 
claims  to  be  counted  in  computing  the  ac- 
ceptances required  for  confirmation  unless 
the  claim  has  been  finally  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 88.  See  §  92  (b)  and  (c) . 

Subsection  (d)  describes  those  creditors 
whose  acceptances  are  not  required.  The 
House  bill  followed  the  current  Chapter  IX 
provision.  BM.  $  92(d) ;  H.  Rep.  81.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  adopted  the  Chapter  X  pro- 
vision. S.  5  814(a);  S.  R^.  21.  The  proposed 
text  adopts  the  House  version. 
Section  93 


apply  as  though  the  petitioner  were  the 
trustee,  debtor  or  bankrupt,  thus  transferring 
the  avoiding  powers  to  the  petitioner  Itself, 
without  the  need  for  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  trustee.  Hov.-ever,  if  the  peti- 
tioner .--efiises  to  pursue  a  cr.use  of  action 
based  on  those  sections,  this  section  permits 
the  court,  on  the  application  of  a  creditor, 
to  appoint  .i  trustee  to  pursue  liie  cause  of 
action  Ti.e  trustee  Is  given  no  other  po^vers. 
The  definition  of  person  in  section  81(7)  Is 
not  Intended  to  enlarge  the  .scope  of  the 
avoiding  powers  when  applied  in  Chapter 
IX  The  der.nition  of  person  found  In  section 
l<23i  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  continues  to  be 
the  proper  definition  In  the  conFtructlon  of 
thooe  secilons  when  applied  in  thi<;  chapter. 
Sertion  87 

Subsortion  (a I  allows  special  reference  of 
certain  matters.  The  House  bill  allowed  ref- 
erenc-e  only  to  a  referee  in  bankruptcy.  H.R. 
§87(a(:  H.  Rep  25.  Reference  is  to  be  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  id.  Tlie  Senate 
amendment  allowed  reference  to  referees  and 
to  special  niaflters,  S.  §822(ai;  S.  Rept.  22; 
and  allowed  compensation  for  special  mas- 
ters, id.  T!.e  jiroposed  text  adopts  the  House 
version. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  ap- 
peals from  orders  granting  or  denying  com- 
pensation ju  the  case  should  be  heard  sum- 
marily. S.  5  822(b);  S.  Rep.  22.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate  language. 

£ub?ection  le)  allows  Joint  administration 
of  cases  filed  by  related  entitles.  The  House 
bUl  allowed  such  joint  administration.  HJR. 
§87ici:  H.  Rep.  25-26.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment allowed  joint  administration  only  of 
ca»e->  filed  by  subordinate  entities.  S.  §  803 
(bi ;  S.  Rep.  16.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the 
House  version. 

Section  8S 

Subsection  (b)  requires  classification  of 
creditors.  The  House  bill  provided  the  criteria 
of  substantially  similar  claims  and  rights 
H.R  §  8e(b);  H.  Rep.  27.  The  Senate  amend- 
me:>.t  used  the  existing  chapter  XI  criteria. 
3.  5  814(c):  S.  Rep.  20.  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  language. 

Subsection  (b)  also  allows  classification 
of  small  claims  in  a  single  class  for  admlnls- 
trat!-.  e  convenience.  The  House  bill  allowed 
sucli  classification  for  claims  under  $100.  H.R 
?  88ib) ;  H.  Rep.  27.  The  Senate  amendment 
allowed  no  such  clasalfloatlon.  S.  1814(c). 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  House  version, 
but  compromised  the  amount  at  $250. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  a  court 
hearing  and  determination  of  any  dispute 
over  the  classiflcatlosi  of  creditors.  S.  §  814 
(d, .  Tlie  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  proposed  text  adopts  tiie  Senate 
provision. 

Section  89 

Paragraph  (2)  gives  a  priority  to  debts 
owed  for  services  and  materials  provMed 
shortly  prior  to  the  petition.  Tlie  House  bill 
gave  tlie  priority  for  "debts  or  consideration 
owed  for  services  and  materials  actually  pro- 
vided within  four  months"  before  the  date 
of  filing  the  petition.  H.R.  §89(2);  H.  Rep. 
28-29.  The  Senate  amendment  gave  the  pri- 
ority for  "debts  owed  for  services  and  materi- 
als directly  provided  within  two  months ' 
prior  to  the  peiUtlon.  S.  |  812(2);  S.  Rep.  20. 
The  proposed  text  allows  a  priority  for  "debts 
owed"  (Senate  langtiage),  m  order  to  make 
Clear  that  the  claim  Involved  mu»t  be  liqui- 
dated;  for  "services  and  materials  actually 


The  House  bill  allows  the  S.E.C.  to  object 
to  a  plan.  H.R.  {  93;  H.  Rep.  31.  The  Senate 
amendment  did  not  permit  the  S.E.C.  to  ob- 
ject. S.  §  816.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  required  service 
of  a  complaint  objecting  to  the  plan  on  the 
petitioner  and  others  designated  by  the  court. 
S.  §  816.  ITie  House  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the 
House  version 

Section  94 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  court, 
for  cause  shown,  to  permit  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  be  heard  on  the  economic  sound- 
ness of  a  plan  affecting  employees.  S.  5  808 
(b) ;  S.  Rep.  18.  The  House  bill  has  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  proposed  text  adopts 
the  Senate  version,  but  makes  the  hearing 
permissive. 

The  House  bill  required  the  plan  to  be 
"fair  and  equitable  and  feasible".  H.R.  {  94 
(b)(1):  H.  Rep.  82-33.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  that  It  appear  "from  the  peti- 
tioner's currant  and  projected  revenues  and 
expenditures  that  the  budget  of  the  peti- 
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tioner  will  be  in  balance  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  adoption  of  ttaa  plan".  8.  f  817(c) 
,7) :  8.  Rep.  21.  The  proposed  text  adepts  the 
House  version  on  the  premlae  that  the  Sen- 
ate's balanced  budg^^jpUrenieiit  wUl  be 
a  factor  that  must  be  considered  toy  the  oovirt 
a':  part  of  the  court's  deietmlBatkia  that  the 
plan  Is  "fair  and  equltaMe  aad  feasible". 

The  House  Un  required,  thflk  the  petitioner 
not  be  prtihlbUed  toy  law  from^  taking  any 
action  required  to  be  taken  under  the  plan. 
H.R.  i  »4(b)  (5);  H.  Hep.  33-344.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  that  the  petitioner  be 
authorized  by  law  to  take  such  axrtlon.  S. 
5  817(c)(6);  8.  Rep.  21.  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  version. 
Section  95 

The  House  bill  required  the  court  to  ap- 
point a  disbursing  agent.  H.R.  S  95(b);  H. 
Rep.  34.  The  Senate  amendment  made  no 
comparable  provision.  The  proposed  text 
adopts  tbe  Houae  provisKm. 

The  House  bill  disc^iiarged  the  petitioner 
from  Its  debts.  H-R.  §  95(b);  H.  Rep.  34.  The 
Senate  amendment  extinguished  the  peti- 
tioner's debts.  S.  §  818(b) ;  S.  Rep.  21-22.  The 
proposed  text  adopts  the  House  language. 

The  House  bill  granted  a  rttwrharge  only 
after  conflrmatlon  of  the  plan,  deposit  of 
coiLSlderatlon,  and  court  determination  of 
the  validity  of  the  conaideratkux  HJi.  §  95 
(b)(1);  H.  Bep.  34.  The  Senate  amendment 
granted  a  discharge  at  the  time  of  confirma- 
tion. S.  S  818(b) ;  S.  Rep.  21-22.  The  proposed 
text  adopts  the  House  version,  but  expands 
the  deposit  requirement  to  "money,  secu- 
rities or  ottier  corwlderatlon". 

The  House  bill  did  not  discharge  claims  of 
creditors  who  had  neither  actual  knowledge 
nor  constructive  notice  of  the  case.  H.R.  § 
95(b)  (2)  (B);  H.  Rep.  34.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment discharged  such  claims.  S.  S  818(b). 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  House  version. 
Section  96 

The  House  bill  required  the  court  to  fix  a 
time  for  deposit  of  the  consideration  to  be 
distributed  under  the  plan.  HJt.  J  96(a);  H. 
Rep.  34.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  similar  requirement.  The  proposed  text 
adopts  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  the 
court  to  direct  the  petitioner  to  take  certain 
actions  to  execute  the  plan.  S.  §  819(e) .  The 
House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision.  H. 
Rep.  34.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the  Senate 
language. 

Subsection  (e)  allows  the  court  to  retain 
Jurisdiction  of  the  case  after  confirmation 
of  the  plan.  The  House  bill  allowed  retention 
only  to  aaeure  successful  executlcm  of  the 
plan.  H.R.  §  36(e);  H.  Rep.  35.  The  Senate 
ajnendmeut  also  allowed  retention  to  assure 
discharge  of  securities  Issued  under  the  plan. 
S.  §  821;  S.  Rep.  22.  The  proposed  text  adopts 
the  House  version  with  the  understanding 
that  the  court  retain  Jurisdiction  over  any 
action  on  any  security  issued  under  the  plan 
or  certificate  of  indebtedness  Issued  In  the 


aion  <rf  a  caae  from  a  (ihacpbet  IX  to  a 
XVI  ease.  Hm  Houee  bill  has  bo  oMBparable 
{M«vlsion.  The  proposed  text  adopts  the 
House  version. 

Doir  EowABOs. 
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Section  97 


Tlie  House  hill  vahdated  the  pre-petition 
exchange  of  debt  securities  under  a  proposed 
plan.  H.R.  §  97;  H.  Rep.  35.  The  Senate 
amendment  made  no  comparable  provision. 
The  proposed  text  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Other  matters 

T:if>  ,op  5r.ic  amendment  invalidated  all 
s-.tte  laws  which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  depriving  a  petitioner  of  the  effect  of  coii- 
flmiation.  8.  §  824.  The  House  bill  made  no 
comparable  provision.  The  proposed  text  de- 
letes the  Senate  provision,  and  Instead  relies 
on  the  case  of  Perez  v.  CamplteU,  400  U.S.  818 
(1371). 

The  Senate   amendjient  allowed   con\er- 


AMENDING  THE  REGIONAL  RAIL 
RECMIGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1973, 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Sgeaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  res<du- 
tion  (S.J.  Res.  184)  to  amend  tlie  Re- 
gional Rail  ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
coti&viBra.tian. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiile  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPF-ATCF-R.  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectk>u. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  184 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  6j  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  America 
i»  Congress  assembled.  That  section  102(3) 
of  the  Regional  Hall  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "Act"  the  phrase  "or  Its  successor  by 
merger,  consolidation  or  other  form  of  suc- 
oeaslon  carried  out  under  applicable  law  for 
the  ptupose  of  changing  the  State  of  its 
Incacixiratlon  " . 

Sac.  2.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  306(c)  of  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  "without  regard  to"  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "adjusted  to 
reflect". 

Stec.  3.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  306(c)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
(ffganiaatlon  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  niunber  of  shares  of  common 
stock  determined  by  dividing  the  total  num- 
ber of  shares  of  common  stock  distributed 
pursuant  to  section  303(c)(4)  of  this  Act 
to  the  transferor  receiving  such  series  of  cer- 
tificates of  value  (adjusted  to  reflect  any 
stock  spUts,  stock  combinations,  reclassifica- 
tions, or  similar  transactious  affecting  the 
number  of  shares  of  outstanding  common 
stock  following  the  date  of  distribution  pur- 
suant to  section  303(c)  (4)  of  this  title)  by 
the  total  number  of  certificates  of  value  In 
the  series  so  dlstiibuted  to  such  transferor.". 

Smc.  4.  Pai'agraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  301  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  sentence; 
"Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
In  the  flxial  sj-stem  plan,  the  initial  author- 
ized number  of  shares  of  .series  B  preferred 
stock  may  be  35,000,000,  and  the  Corporation 
may  issue  inltlaUy  for  the  purpose  of  the 
deposit  reqviired  under  section  303(a)(1)  of 
this  Act  such  numbers  of  shares  of  series  B 
preferred  and  common  stodi  as  the  Associa- 


tion shall  certify  to  the  Special  Court  pur- 
Buaat  to  aecttAn  3aO(c){l)(,Sf  of  Oils  Act, 
indudlng  any  modULCBtlons  in  bqcIi  num- 
bers of  abans  as  msy  bv  artenm  by  Ike  Spe- 
cial Owirt  *»r  tt»  p«p»m»  sf,  a«d  hi  oonnec- 
tiflM  witfc,  swBli  *pHit  aiBd  eartaustton.". 
8ec  5.  SeBBoB  6(B(2)  «f  tkm  Ketfonal  Bail 
Reoi^nitaatteB  Aet  at  VBTA,  m  aaooKled,  is 
amuided  by  tfa^'fctie  "os  to  an  Mgnirlng  rail- 
road" and  Inserting  in  lietv  Qketeat  ",  to  an 
acquiring  railroad,  or  to  a  Stste  pursuant  to 
section  2ae(d)  (2)   of  this  Aet". 

Mr.  SKOBTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
wish  to  poinfc  out  that  ttie  Railroad 
Reviti^izatian  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1»76— to  which  this  joint  resolu- 
tion pertains — ^was  a  tremendtHiriy  com- 
plicated piece  of  legislation,  as  all  Mem- 
bers will  recall.  It  was  complex,  because 
the  subject  matter  wifh  wtaidi  it  dealt 
was  one  involving  the  largtKk  corporate 
reorganization  ever  attempted,  in  which 
the  ambition  was  to  save  the  rail  fraght 
industry  in  the  Northeast/lfidwes*  Re- 
gion, to  reconstruct  that  system  and  to 
give  it  a  new  start  as  a  setf-suflteient  sys- 
tem, over  a  period  of  time,  wliich  would 
ggain  become  competitive  with  other 
modes  of  transportation  in  that  part  of 
cur  Nation. 

Now,  in  addition,  as  the  Manbei-s  v.ill 
recall,  this  complex  act  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  last  month  endeav- 
ors to  do  what  can  be  done  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  GovCTnment  can  suc- 
cessfully establish  in  Court  the  fairness 
and  equity  of  the  overall  reorganization- 
al  plan.  This  is  importai»t  to  you  and  me, 
and  to  the  cLIazMi-taxpayers  we  all  repre- 
sent, since  literally  billions  of  d<^ars  can 
rest  on  the  outcome  of  the  anticipated 
Utigation  over  this  issue. 

The  Government  lawyars  in  charge  of 
that  case  for  the  momeit  have  gone  over 
that  act,  and  gone  over  it  again,  to  make 
sure  it  complies  in  every  respect  with  the 
so-caned  final  system  plan  and  with  the 
finftiviai  arrangements  made  for  Con- 
Rail,  the  federally  assisted  railroad 
which  win  take  over  the  opcratitm  of  the 
reorganised  system  on  this  April  1 — 
which  date  is  less  than  2  we^s  from  now. 

In  so  doing,  they  iiave  found  reason  to 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  still  a  few  more  teclini- 
cal  changes  in  the  act.  Now,  it  is  ti'iie 
that  some  may  argue  tiiat  some  of  the 
items  in  this  joint  i-esolution  are  a  bit 
more  than  purely  technical — and.  otlier 
circumstances,  I  might  be  inclined  to 
do  so,  myself. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  have 
just  noted,  that  time  is  of  the  essence 
here— and  time  is  of  the  essence  in  a  very 
real  sense.  On  next  Monday,  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  will  be  filing  with 
the  special  court  the  package  of  secu- 
rities of  ConRail  authorized  in  the  final 
system  plan,  and  in  the  new  act,  and  it 
states  it  needs  this  joint  resolution  to 
make  sure  that  its  flUng  is  in  exact  ac- 
cord with  the  plan,  the  act,  and  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  both. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would,  of  course, 
take  time  to  hold  a  hearing  on  these 
minor  matters,  and  delay  action  on  them 
until  everyone  had  had  a  chance  to  have 
then-  say  about  them. 

But  I  am  assured  by  the  attorney  for 
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the  association,  and  the  representatives 
of  ConRail.  and  by  the  Department  of 
Ti-ansportatlon,  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
mittee staff,  that  this  Joint  resolution  is 
In  proper  form  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
that  it  Is  needed,  and  needed  now.  and 
that  its  passage  will  do  nothing  but  Im- 
prove the  Qovemment's  position  in  the 
anticipated  litigation. 

Accordingly,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  an  objection  and  urge  tlie  imme- 
diate passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROPOSAL  TO  APPROVE  THE  1977 
PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET  AND  TO 
CREATE  NEW  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-416  > 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmpoie  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read  and,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tlie  Ur.ion  and  o.  - 
clered  to  be  printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uiuitd  Stittcc,: 

The  desire  and  the  ability  of  the  Amt*  - 
lean  people  to  seek  and  apply  new^  Icnowl- 
edge  have  been  crucial  elements  of  the 
greatness  of  our  country  clirougliout  it.s 
200-year  hlstorj'. 

Our  Founding  Fatliers  placed  high 
value  on  the  pursuit  of  icnowledge  and 
its  application.  They  supported  explora- 
tion, new  methods  of  agriculture,  the 
establishment  of  scientific  societies  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  measures 
to  encourage  invention,  and  mean.s  to 
protect  and  improve  the  Nation's  health. 

In  our  recent  historj',  the  Nation  has 
made  major  investments  in  research  and 
development  activities  to  ensure  their 
continued  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
our  economy,  to  the  quality  of  our  lives 
and  to  the  strength  of  our  defense.  Today 
there  is  mounting  evidence  that  science 
and  technology  are  more  important  than 
ever  before  in  meeting  the  many  chal- 
lenges facing  us. 

I  fully  recognize  tliat  tiiis  country's 
future — and  that  of  all  civilization  as 
well — depends  on  nurturing  and  drawing 
on  the  creativity  of  men  and  women  in 
our  scientific  and  engineering  commu- 
nity. 

Tlie  1977  Budget  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  21,  1976.  is  one 
measure  of  the  importance  I  attach  to  a 
strong  National  effort  in  science  and 
technology.  My  total  budget  restrains 
Federal  spending  to  $395  billion — an  in- 
crease of  5.5  percent  over  1976.  But  my 
Budget  requests  $24.7  biUion  for  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies,  an  increase  of 
11  percent  over  my  1976  estimates.  In- 
cluded within  this  total  of  $24.7  billion 
is  $2.6  billion  for  the  support  of  basic  re- 
search, also  an  increase  of  11  percent. 
Such  long-term  exploratory  research 
provides  the  new  knowledge  on  which 


advances  in  science  and  technology  de- 
pend. I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  my 
budget  requests. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  Office  of  Science 
and  Technolog>'  Policy  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  This  will  pennit 
us  to  have  closer  at  hand  advice  on  the 
scientific,  engineeri'ig  and  technical  as- 
pects of  issues  and  problems  that  re- 
quire attention  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Gtoveniment. 

On  June  9,  1975,  I  subiii.tted  a  bill  to 
the  Congress  tiiat  would  authorize  cre- 
ation of  such  an  office.  The  director  of 
this  new  office  would  riLso  serve  as  my 
adwser  on  science  and  tethnology,  sep- 
arating ttiis  responsibility  from  the  many 
demands  of  managing  an  operating 
agency.  On  Noveml>er  6,  1975.  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  an  acceptable 
bill,  H.R.  10230,  vrliich  authorizes  the  new 
office.  On  February  4,  1976,  the  Senate 
pa.ssed  a  similar  bill  whicli,  with  some 
changes,  would  also  be  acceptable.  Those 
bilLs  are  now  awaiting  action  by  a  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee.  Early 
agreement  by  the  conferees  on  a  work- 
able bill  will  permit  me  to  proceed  with- 
out further  delay  in  establishing  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  support  of  re- 
search and  development,  the  Federal 
Govermnent  has  a  responsibility  to  en- 
sure that  its  policies  and  programs  stim- 
ulate private  Investments  in  science  and 
technology  and  encourage  innovation  in 
all  sectors  of  the  economy — in  industry, 
the  imiversities,  private  foundations, 
small  business,  and  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernments, We  pursue  this  objective 
through  fiur  tax  laws,  cooperative  R.  &  D. 
projects  v.ith  industry,  j.nd  other  incen- 
tives. 

Industry  and  other  elements  of  the  pri- 
vate .sector  now  support  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  research  and 
development  effort  and  we  must  avoid 
displacing  these  important  inventments. 
The  role  of  industi-y  is  pjuticularly  Im- 
jxjitant.  In  our  competitive  economic 
.system,  industry  turns  new  ideas  from 
laboratories  into  new  and  improved  prod- 
uct* and  services  and  brings  them  to  the 
marketplace  for  tlie  Nation's  consum- 
ers. Industry  has  built  successfully  on  ad- 
vanced developments  of  the  past  and 
provided  new  products  and  services  of 
great  economic  and  social  value  to  the 
Nation.  This  can  be  seen  in  electronics, 
computers,  aircraft,  communications, 
medical  senices  and  many  other  areas. 

My  1977  Budget  gives  special  attention 
to  rc.search  and  development  for  energy 
and  defense  and  to  basic   research.  It 
also  continues  or  hicreases  support  for 
otlier  important  areas  such  as  agricul- 
ture, space,  and  health  where  research 
and  development  can  make  a  .'significant 
contribution. 
— In  energy,  an  accelerated  research 
and  development  program  is  vital  to 
our  future  energy  independence.  My 
1977  Budget  proposes  $2.6  bUlion  for 
energy  research  and  development — 
a    35    percent    increase    over    1976. 
These  funds,  together  with  the  ef- 
forts of  private  industry,  provide  for 
a  balanced  program  across  the  entire 
range  of  major  enei-gy  technologies. 
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Major  increases  are  proposed  in 
energj'  conservation  to  achieve 
greater  energy  efficiency.  Additional 
funding  is  provided  in  fossil  fuels  to 
enhance  oil  and  gas  recovery,  to  im- 
prove the  direct  combustion  of  coal 
and  to  produce  synthetic  oil  and  gas 
from  coal  and  oil  shale.  Expanded 
efforts  are  planned  In  1977  to  assure 
the  safety  and  rellabUi-ty  of  nuclear 
power  and  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  breeder  reactors  which  will 
make  our  uranium  resources  last  for 
centuries.  My  1977  Budget  also  pro- 
vides for  rapid  growth  in  programs 
to  accelerate  development  of  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  and  fusion 
power. 

-In  defense,  a  .strengthened  and  vig- 
orous program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment is  absolutely  fundamental 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  years 
ahead.  Our  National  survival  de- 
pends on  our  continued  technologi- 
cal edge.  The  quality  of  our  military 
R&D  program  today — and  decisions 
on  its  scope  and  magnitude — will  di- 
rectly Influence  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  1980's  and  beyond.  Obligations 
for  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment will  Increase  by  13  percent  in 
FY  1977.  to  almost  $11  billion.  In  the 
strategic  area,  the  defense  R&D  pro- 
gram provides  for  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  Trident  submarine 
and  missile  system  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  We  are  providing  increases 
for  cioiise  missiles  and  for  defining 
options  for  a  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  system.  For  our  tac- 
tical forces,  we  will  pursue  a  number 
of  major  programs  ranging  from  tlie 
F-16  and  F-18  fighter  aircraft  to  a 
new  attack  helicopter,  improved  air 
defense  systems,  and  a  new  tank.  In 
addition  we  will  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary-related science  and  technology 
effort.  The  combat  potential  of  new 
technologies  such  as  high  energy 
lasers  will  be  actively  explored. 

-Tnrough  basic  research,  new  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  that  underlies  all 
future  progress  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. My  proposed  budget  provides 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  mv 
1976  estimates  to  assure  that  the 
flow  of  new  scientific  discoveries 
continues.  Since  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's bfisic  research  is  carried  out 
at  colleges  and  universities,  I  have 
given  special  emphasis  to  the  budget 
request  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  agencies  tliat 
support  research  in  these  institu- 
tions. I  have  requested  an  increase  of 
20  percent  in  NSF's  funding  for  basic 
research  in  order  to  imderscore  my 
strong  support  for  such  research, 
particularly  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

-In  agriculture,  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  food  production 
Ls  vital  to  our  National  well-being 
and  to  help  ease  critical  worldwide 
food  shortages.  My  Budget  provides 
over  $500  million  for  agricultural  re- 
search including  programs  to  in- 
crease crop  yield,  improve  the  nutri- 
tion and  protein  content  of  crops, 
und  help  find  new  and  .safer  ways  to 
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protect  crosxs  from  ttie  devastating 
loMCB  wbleh  axe  eaoMd  ksF  pate  and 
bad  a«ii>h*r.  liatrWg  State  tunde 
for  researdi  at 
tions  wfll  contrfbtrte 
$400  mfBion  to  the  national  efltoit. 
Within  the  agrlcnltoral  research 
program,  greats  priority  will  be 
given  to  basic  agricultural  research 
which  is  "Jie  key  to  our  longer  range 
objectives  in  food  production.  Our 
agrkadtural  rescMrefa  and  xescarch 
imdcrtoken  by  at  1mm  aroHid  Uk 
world  can  have  a  najor  effect  on  the 
world  food  sfttiatlon  for  generations 
to  cone. 
— In  health,  basic  and  asidied  medical 
research  provides  new  knowledge 
about  causes,  preventiMi  and  cure  of 
dieeaees.  This  knowledge  wlU  make 
it  poeslWe  to  rednoe  ttxe  tott  of  hca- 
man  suffer  iiig,  redoee  expenalfe 
medical  liealuients,  and  increase  flie 
general  kfvel  of  bealQi  of  our  peoide. 
Fbr  the  Department  of  TTeaTth,  Edu- 
catfam,  and  Welfare  alone  my  Budget 
requests  over  $2^  hUUon  to  punue 
new  scientific  ampartHBttte  zekiting 
to  cancer,  heart  and  kng  dlsesM, 
srttarttlB,  dlatoetes,  and  befnvliffal 
distnrtnmces.  It  wfD  also  wmtfnue 
research  In  emerging  areas  of  ICb- 
■Mrma]  Importance  sucb.  as  Immu- 
nology, aging,  environmental  health, 
and  heaUh  servicca. 
—In  tmeee,  the  dmtile  is  the  key  to 
lim>raved  operational  siiaoe  eapaka- 
Ities  for  science,  defiCBBe,  and  indus- 
try. My  1977  Budget  invflda  Vbe 
necessary  funds  to  continue  develop- 
ment  of  the  shuttle  and  to  assure  a 
balanced  program  in  science  and 
st>ace  appEcatlons.  In  the  future, 
siiace  tfrhnaliogles  can  further  ad- 
vance our  Nsttanal  and  worldvide 
needs  for  better  eoBoanuiicstiaBH. 
better  veatiia'  foreeasting  and  bet- 
ter assessment  and  maosgement  of 
our  natural  resoitrces.  Sdentlfic  ex- 
ploration and  observation  to  our 
understanding  of  the  imivexse 
around  us. 
My  Budget  also  iiravidcs  for  ccsi- 
tmued  lesearcb  and  devdofment  in  en- 
vironmaitt  natural  rusouiues,  transper- 
tatlon,  urban  develosmient,  and  oUier 
fields  of  soci£d  and  ecanomlc  activity 
where  we  win  sujEVort  work  that  simvs 
promise  in  meeting  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety and  the  new  challenges  we  face  as 
a  Nation. 

Prompt  and  favorable  action  hy  the 
Congress  on  my  proposal  to  create  the 
new  Ofllce  of  Sblence  and  Ttedmology 
Folicjr  and  to  approve  my  1971  Budset 
requests  are  vital  to  eueure  that  science, 
mgineering  and  tecimodegy  will  contimie 
to  contribute  effectively  in  achieving  our 
Nation's  eh^ectives. 

GhntAKs  R.  Fomr. 
The  Whttt  Hottsb,  March  22.  1978. 


PRINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
mTELLltlENCl!  EtEPORT  AS  UN- 
CLASSIFXED  DOCDMERT 

«Mr.  lOLFORO  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adUreK.  ttvt  Kmse  for 
1  m.inute.  ta  revfise  and  extend  hfe  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


lir.  MXUPCMEtD.  iii.  Speaker,  I  have 
Jwt  IntBadHoed  a  icaainfckm  tiiat  wouki 
■■Mve  tbe  Beleet  Committee  on  Intel- 
Hgmce  leputt  from  ito  ctawitfled  status 
«aS  have  it  printed  and  distributed  as  a 
routine  House  document,  thus  insuring 
fun  public  access. 

On  this  past  January  29, 1  was  one  of 
the  Members  that  encouraged  the  House 
ta  laevenk  ttie  publication  ot  the  Setect 
Oemnrittee  on  Brtrtiigence  Report,  as  a 
prtaUe  doeument.  <%i  tiiat  €Me,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  a  majority  to  pass 
Rdnse  Besolutton  992,  vtiteh  mandated 
that  tbe  tt^peact  should  be  publlsZted  as  a 
clasBiflad  dnf  ument 

At  the  time  «f  passage  of  House  Res- 
(^nUen  982,  tiiete  were  good  reasons  to 
prevent  public  release  of  tlie  ctmonittee 
report.  Subse<inent  events  have  now 
made  those  reasons  moot. 

In  February  tbe  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Tntrtligence  was  printed 
m  «  New  York  C^itgr  newspaper.  Imme- 
ffiately  f <AafwlBg  tbat  nAease,  I  caused 
an  andysfs  of  tJwt  ptMitaMiim.  to  be 
made  by  tiie  intdHgen^  cmuwMaAj. 

I  as&ed  tbem  to  analyze  the  matocial 
jypppftHng  In  the  newspaper  to  determine 
if  all  of  the  sensitive,  cTassffled  matprlal 
originally  in  the  committee  report  had 
beenindnded 

On  March  17, 1  received  tbe  xesulta  of 
the  intelligence  analysis.  Their  findings 
were  tint  substanttaBy  an  at  Hue  "bits 
and  pieces"  Ired  been  included  in  tite 
New  York  City  newspaper  publication. 
Therefore,  the  data  Is  no  longer  secret. 

For  example,  much  of  the  "bits  and 
Skieces"  of  data,  that  many  of  us  were 
concerned  with,  appeared  as  footnotes 
in  the  eonunittee  rc4;>orL  In  editing  the 
report  for  pt^lication,  the  vmage  Vcoce 
eliminated  a  number  of  footnotes. 

It  became  necessary  to  find  out  if  the 
footnotes  riiminated  were  the  ones  with 
t^ie  "bits  and  ideces"  vi  soi^ive  mate- 
rial. They  wererrot.  "Hie  damaging  foot- 
notes were  published 

Another  argument  for  keeping  the  re- 
port "secret"  was  that,  if  the  Congress 
puMirin^  such  a  report,  it  would  be 
"official"  adcnowledgement  o£  events 
that  could  damage  our  rriatinnw  with 
cortain  foreign  nations.  This  argument 
came  abotrt  because  of  previous  "leaks" 
to  the  metitta  on  issues  sudi  as  the  Kmtf- 
ish  Involvement,  our  sidimarine  recon- 
naissance activities,  and  TT.S.  involve- 
ments in  Italy  and  Angola. 

Subsequent  to  the  January 
passage  of  House  Resolution 
Presidoit  and  the  Secretary 
have — in  rewondiug  ta  questions  at 
press  cocferences— confirmed  all  of  thte 
matoriaL 

By  tiieir  acknowle^pement  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  leaks,  they  l»ve  made  this 
information  official. 

Now,  viith  ttie  Village  Voice  printing 
of  the  report,  and  the  bit-by-bit  analysis 
by  the  mteUigenee  community  of  that 
printing,  and  with  the  assurance  th&t  no 
secret  information  has  Iwen  left  secret, 
att  of  our  argmnaita  ta  ke^  tine  docu- 
ment classified  are  nullffied. 

I  new  seek  permission  fi^om  the  House 
of;  Representatives  to  have  the  Select 
'Comirdttee  on  Intelligence  Report 
printed  as  a  routine  House  Document. 


29,  1976, 
982,  the 
of   State 


Certainly,  if  foreign  inteiligenee  agents 
and  ansdysts  have  the  tafan— tinn.  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  AmcrieaB  peovle  to 
be  deprived  of  that  same  taiusmatiop. 

Tills  move  wfiS  idse  midte  tiie  entire 
report  pidihc.  tlie  Village  Voice  chose 
only  to  print  the  sexy  issues.  Tliey  did 
not  choose  to  present  tflssirntinc  views, 
adcfitional  views,  ae  minocity  views  which 
also  compriae  the  fuH  i  iiiiMniilii  report. 

Iliese  views  piwide  asotiier  insight 
to  the  entire  Sdect  Cbmmittee  on  In- 
telligence investigation.  Tbe  restriction 
on  pubUc  distribution  of  the  committee 
report  had  also  restricied  tbe  (Ustribution 
of  these  views.  While  the  views  will  prob- 
ably not  make  a  great  press  evoat,  be- 
cause ttacy  are  generally  void  of  sensa- 
timal  scMwtais  and  wttd  durges,  they 
win  piuvide  spi  hniu  Anerieaiis  with  an- 
otlier  look  at  our  tnteiHgenee  community 
problenis. 

Mr.  Shaker,  I  would  ask  for  early  con- 
KideratiflW  of  this  resoIutioB  so  that  the 
entire  w«dc  oC  the  Sdeet  Oaaamittee  on 
iBtelttgenoe  can  be  made  known  to  all 
citfecns. 


H.B.  9725 — STRIP  MIKE  BILL 

(Mr.  MELCHER  a^ed  ami  was  givm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  ME2X7HER.  Mr.  ^(leaker,  the  strip 
mine  biU.  HJl.  972d,  will  soon  be  coming 
to  the  floor  for  cmisidHatioB  by  tbe 
House. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  tiiat  enactment 
of  tiie  WU  win  not  reaidt  in  ha«dtfm>  to 
operatofs,  I  have  wrttten  a  number  of 
sunendments  that  I  plan  to  ofTer  on  the 
floor.  The.se  amendments  are  ttie  result 
of  discussions  with  operators  t-hemselves. 
as  weU  as  State  regulatwy  authorities 
etnd  otiter  interested  pecasns. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  win  review 
these  amendments  prior  to  consideration 
on  the  floor. 

The  amendment  follows: 

REaOLAXOKY        AUTHOklTT        AaaVMPTXON         Or 

Water  aaid  Coke  Saisfiokc  Analysis  Rs- 

Title  IV:  Page  26,  liae  18:  stxlke  tlie  pertod 
after  the  word  "section"  »at  tnacrt  tlie 
foUowlng:  "Providei.  Tb«t  an  amouat  not  to 
exceed  tmentj  per  centum  oC  siidi.  retdama- 
tten  fees  eoBeeted  for  any  ratmiJT  qwurter 
shall  be  reserved  beginning  in  tbe  firat  cal- 
endar in  which  the  fee  is  impKJsed  and  con- 
tinuing for  tbe  remainder  of  that  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  period  in  which  such  lee  is  im- 
posed by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  Section  607 
(c).  subject  to  appropriation,  pursuant  to 
authorisation  under  Section  713(b), 

Title  V,  section.  507:  Page  65.  after  line  20: 
insert  new  subsection  (c)  and  reletter  siib- 
sequent  subBectione  accordingly: 

"If  the  regulatory  authority  &nd&  that  the 
probable  annual  production  of  any  coal  sur- 
face mining  (iterators  will  not  exceed  250,000 
tons,  the  determination  of  hydrologic  con- 
sequences required  by  subsection  (bjdlj 
and  the  statement  of  the  result  of  test  bor- 
ings or  core  samplings  re<iuired  by  subsection 
(b)  (15)  of  this  section  shall  be  performed  by 
the  regulatory  authortty,  or  sucli  qualified 
public  or  private  laboratory  <fcs}gn«ted  by 
the  regulatory  authortty  and  the  cost  of  the 
preparation  of  such  determlitatfon  and  state- 
ment shaU  be  assymcd  by  the  regulatory 
authority." 
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A rrrHORiZikTiON' — Co  nfos  mi  ;» c  A  mfndm  en t 

Section  712:  Page  166.  after  hue  10:  Uvieri 
the  following  new  subuectloii  and  releUe" 
subsequent  mbaectlons  accordingly: 

"(b)  commencing  in  the  flscnl  yeni  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
!ur  a  period  of  fifteen  fiscal  years  thereafter, 
tor  the  Implementation  and  funding  of  Sec- 
I  Ion  507(c)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sums  reserved  by  Section  401(b)(3) 
lor  the  purposes  of  Section  507(c)  and  such 
.'Additional  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
oriated  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  an 
umoiint  not  to  exceed  $40  million  to  carry  out 
ihe  purposes  of  Section  507(c  t  .■ 

Extension  of  Applk axiom  Deadline 
Section  602:  Page  45,  lines  21  to  22;  strllte 
out  the  phrase  'Not  later  than  twenty 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Not  later  than  two  months  following  the 
approval  of  a  State  program  pursuant  to 
Section  503  or  the  Implementation  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  pursuant  to  Section  504  with 
the  regulatory  authority,  such  application 
t-o  cover  those  lands  to  be  mined  eight 
months  after  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
State  program  or  Implemeutrtion  of  the  Fed- 
eral program.  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
process  such  applications  and  grant  or  deny 
a  permit  within  eight  months  afler  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  State  program  or  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  program,  but  In  no 
case  later  than  thlrty-slx  moatlis  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act ' 

APPLICAriON  Reqiurimenis 
Section     507(b)  (F):     Page     60,     lii.e     21 

through  24:  Strike  .subsection  (P). 
Explanation:  This   Is  basically  rediindani 

with  Section  .'>07(B)(4)  on  Page  61. 

Application  Reiil  I'-i  .menis 
Section  507(b)  (3)  :  Pa^e  61.  lines  1  ami  2: 
Strike  after  the  woid  areas"  on  liiie  1 
through  the  words  "feet  of  '  ou  line  2  the 
following:  "within  five  hvndred  feet  of"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  thp  follo'vtng:  "a'1- 
Jacent  to." 

Explanation:  This  streamline.s  the  applica- 
tion requirements  for  the  operator  and  re- 
tains the  basic  legislative  mtent  that  all  ad- 
jacent property  owners  be  notified.  It  is  con- 
si^tfut  with  the  PeniisylvM  in  leriulremeni-^. 

Application  Requirements 
.Section  507(b)  (5)  :  Page  61.  line  20.  Strike 
the  words  ".subsequent  to  I960  '  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in  the  five  year 
period  prior  to  tlie  date  o:  the  .'-■  tMuisslon  or 
the  application". 

Explanation:  This  reduce,  the  amovmt  of 
Information  required  of  the  operator  in  the 
application  consistent  witli  tlie  air^.endinp!!' 
to  Section  507(b)  (3i. 

Application  Req'  ntt:>it:^T.s 
Section  507(bi  (3)  :  Page  61.  line  5:  Insert 
after  the  word  "identi£icatio;r  on  line  5  the 
following:  "in  the  five  year  petiod  preening 
the  date  of  submission  of  the  application." 
Explanation:  Tills  streamlines  and  reduces 
the  amount  of  Information  required  of  the 
operator  In  the  application  without  violat- 
ing the  intent  of  the  paragraph  which  is  to 
provide  the  regulatory  authority  with  some 
bacVifvound  information  c-ti  the  coal  npera- 
to-' 

Application  Reqiib;  ments 
S<;i  lion  507(a)  :  Page  60,  Ui,es  6  throiigli  7: 
H'like  after  the  word  "based"  on  line  6  the 
oiiov.lng:  "shall  be  based  as  nearly  as  pos- 
-i!i!e  upon"  and  insert  iu  lieu  thereof  the 
loilowing:  "may  be  less  than  but  shall  not 
■:  rceed". 

E:rplanalion:  This  reduce.-,  .tiibstantlally 
tne  nniotmt  of  the  fee  M-,r>*  u  ly  he  required 


of  small  operators,  by  allowing  flexibility  for 
the  regulatory  authority  to  baae  the  applica- 
tion fee  "In  part"  on  the  coeta  to  review, 
administer,  and  enforce  the  permit,  rather 
than  as  nearly  as  possible,"  while  not  losing 
the  legislative  intent  that  these  three  areas 
be  co!i.sid(red  in  the  estaVillshlng  of  applica- 
tion Ireh. 

Ai'PLifATioN  R;:Qi:inE.^iENrs 
Section  507(b)  (14)  :  Page  64,  lines  12  and 
\.i:  Strike  the  following:  "the  nature  of  the 
otiHUim  iminediatel...   beiieatii  the  coal  seam 
to  be  mined;". 

Explanation.  This  greatly  reduces  the  bur- 
den on  the  operator  to  provide  additional  In- 
fonnatlon  with  the  application  which  may 
not.  in  every  case,  lie  necessary  for  the  regn- 
latory  authority  to  have  prior  to  making  a 
deternunatlon  on  the  application.  This  gives 
tiie  regulatory  authority  more  flexibility 
wUlinut  eliminating  the  legislative  Intent  of 
t!io  provision. 

CoKR    Sampling 

Pui/e  6.i.  line  11:  Insert  before  Ihe  word 
■  a"  the  following:  "except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  16  may  be  waived  by 
the  regulatory  authority  by  a  written  deter- 
mination that  such  requirements  are  unnec- 
c.*iai'y  with  respect  to  a  specific  application.". 

Explanation:  This  amendment  would  allow 
the  regulatory  authority  to  determine  when 
core  .sampling  must  be  taken. 

RECLAiiATiorj    Plan   Requirements 
Section  60e(a)  (7i  :  Page  68,  line  17,  strike 

paragraph  (7). 
Explanation:  This  paragraph  la  redundant 

and  other  provision*  In  Sections  607  and  608 

require  this  Information. 

Reclamation    Plan   Requirements 
be(  tlon  508(a)  (10)  :  Page  69,  line  6,  strike 

•  progiams;"  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

lo'.vinf;:  "aonlng  requirement*;". 
Explanation:  This  clarifies  the  type  of  In- 

fornirtilon  reciuired  of   the  opei'ator   in   the 

!►• -Iiun  ition  plan. 

BONOINi: — ALTUiNAlIVES 

Scci.ion  509:  Page  72,  after  line  8:  Iii.sert 
ne.v  prtragi-aph  O)  as  follows: 

■  (t)  In  lieu  of  the  establislunent  of  a 
ijoadiiig  program,  as  herein  set  forth  In  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  approve  as  part 
of  a  State  or  Federal  program  an  alternative 
svsrem  that  will  achieve  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  liondlng  program  pursuant 
to  this  section." 

Explanation:  This  amendment  would  allow 
the  State  to  implement  an  alternative  sys- 
tem to  bonding  (e.g.  an  Insurance  system) 
pro-,  ided  that  it  contains  provisions  to  assure 
tliat  tiie  objectives  and  purposes  of  tlie  bund- 
ing sfi'ion  are  met. 

ClARHUAIION    AN-D   LIMITATION    ■  .f     Bl"!BKN    OF 

Proof 

!^oc':on  ."ilOia)  :  Page  72.  line  17;  after 
the  period  In.sert  the  following  sentence: 
"The  applicant  for  a  permit,  or  revision  or 
rene.val  of  a  permit,  .shall  have  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  his  application  Is  In 
rt.mpllance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
uppllvRble  Sta'e  or  Federal  program." 

Pate  72,  lino  :;♦.  .slr.Ue  out  the  word  "af- 
liiinatively". 

Conforming  .\inendment — .Section  513: 
Page  82.  line  (.ne:  strike  out  the  phrase 
"applicable  State  and  Federal  laws"  and  In- 
.sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "all  the 
rec|ulremeiits  of  the  applicable  State  or  Fed- 
eral program  under  this  Act." 

Explanation:  It  is  the  iutention  of  H.R. 
9725  to  place  the  L»urden  ou  the  applicant 
to  demonstrate  that  the  application  Is  In 
compliance  with  the  Act.  Use  of  the  language 
■'afflrmntiiely  denionstrate"   however   might 


possibly  be  construed  to  Impose  a  more 
stringent  teat  than  merely  placing  the  burdea 
on  the  operator.  ThU  amendment,  there- 
fore, strikes  that  language.  The  oontormlng 
amendment  clarifies  th»t  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  this  Act  to  shift  the  burden  Im- 
posed  by   other   State  or  Federal   laws 

Limiting  Coal  Exploration  Permits 
Section  512:  Page  77,  line  16  through  page 
80,  line  6,  strike  out  Section  613  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
Set.  512.  (a)  Each  State  or  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  State  shall  Include  a  require- 
ment that  coal  exploration  operations  which 
substantially  disturb  the  natural  land  sur- 
face be  conducted  In  accordance  with  ex- 
ploration regulations  Issued  by  the  regulatory 
authority.  Such  regulations  shall  Include, 
at  a  minimum.  (1)  the  requirement  that 
prior  to  conducting  any  exploration  under 
this  section,  any  person  must  file  with  the 
regulatory  authority  notice  of  Intention  to 
explore  and  such  notice  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  exploration  area  and  the 
period  of  supposed  exploration  and  (2)  pro- 
visions for  reclamation  of  all  lands  disturbed 
In  exploration.  Including  excavations,  roads, 
drill  holes,  and  the  removal  of  neceEsary 
facllltlee  and  equipment. 

(b)  Information  submitted  to  the  regula- 
tory authority  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
as  confidential  concerning  trade  secrets  or 
prlvUeged  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion which  relates  to  the  competitive  rlght.s 
of  the  person  or  entity  Intended  to  explore 
the  described  area  shall  not  be  available  for 
public  examination. 

(c)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal  ex- 
ploration activities  which  substantially  dis- 
turb the  natural  land  surface  In  violation 
of  this  section  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro\  Isior.s  of 
Section  518. 

E.xploration  Permits — Federal  Lands 
Section  523:   Page  134,  after  lh:ie  14:   In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection  and  relet- 
ter  subsequent  subsections  accordingly : 

"(c)(1)  The  Federal  lands  program  shall 
Include  a  requirement  that  coal  exploration 
operations  which  substantially  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface  be  conducted  vmder  a 
permit  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Each  application  for  a  coal  exploration 
permit  pursuant  to  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  establish- 
ed by  the  Secretary.  Such  fee  shall  be  based, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  actual  or  an- 
ticipated cost  of  reviewing,  administering, 
and  enforcing  such  permit  issued.  The  ap- 
plication and  supporting  technical  data 
shall  be  submitted  In  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  and  shall  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  explora- 
tion project.  The  supporting  technical  data 
shall  Include,  among  other  things — 

(A)  a  general  description  of  the  existing 
environment; 

(B)  the  location  of  the  area  of  exploration 
by  eitiier  metes  and  bounds,  lot,  tract,  range, 
or  section,  whichever  la  most  applicable.  In- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  pertinent  United  States 
Geological  Survey  topographical  map  (w  maps 
with  the  area  to  be  explored  delineated 
thereon; 

(C)  a  description  of  existing  roads,  rall- 
roftds,  utilities,  and  rights-of-way,  If  not 
shown  on  the  topographical  map; 

(D)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  of 
water.  If  not  shown  on  the  topographical 
axup: 

(C)  the  planned  approximate  location  of 
any  acce.<>6  roads,  cuts,  drill  holes,  and  neces- 
sary facilities  that  may  be  constructed  In  the 
cour.se  of  exploration,  all  ot  which  shall  be 
platted  on  the  t(q>ographIcal  map; 

(F)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration; 

(O)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  land  to 
ije  explored; 
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(H)  a  statement  describing  the  right  by 
which  the  appUcant  Intenda  to  pumie  his 
exploration  actlvlUes  and  a  oarttfleatlon  thAit 
notice  of  Intention  to  pursue  socib  actlvltlies 
has  been  given  to  the  surfftoe  awnBr; 

(I)  provisions  for  reclamation  (^  all  land 
disturbed  In  exploraUon,  including  excava- 
tions, roads,  drill  holes,  and  Oie  removal  of 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment;   and 

(J)  such  other  Information  as  the  regula- 
tory authtwlty  may  require. 

(c)  Specifically  identified  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  H>pUcant  in  the  appUcaUon 
and  supporting  technical  data  as  confidential 
concerning  trade  secrets  or  prlvUeged  com- 
mercial or  financial  Information  which  re- 
iRtes  to  the  competitive  rights  of  the  appli- 
cant BhaU  not  be  available  for  pubUc 
examination. 

(d)  If  an  i4>plicant  Is  denied  a  coal  ex- 
ploration permit  under  this  Act,  or  if  the 
regtilatory  authority  falls  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time,  then  the  i4>pllcant  may  seek 
relief  under  the  appre^rlate  administrative 
procedures. 

(e)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal 
exploration  activities  In  connection  with 
surface  coal  mining  operations  under  this 
Act  without  first  having  obtained  a  permit 
to  explore  from  the  appropriate  regulatory 
authority  or  shall  fall  to  conduct  such  ex- 
ploration activities  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  approved  coal  exploration  permit, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 518  of  this  Act. 

Explanation:  These  amendments  retain 
the  requirement  for  an  expI<nratlon  permit 
on  Federal  lands  but  eliminates  such  a  re- 
quirement for  lands  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  State  or  lands  under  regulation  of  a 
Federal  program  for  that  State.  In  the  lat- 
ter two  cases,  notice  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority Is  required  prior  to  exploration  and 
penalties  are  applicable  for  violations  of  ex- 
ploration regulations. 

Limiting  Notice  on  Bound  Release 
Section  519(a):  Page  116,  line  21:  after 
the  word  "owners"  Insert  "and  the  appro- 
priate" and  after  the  word  "bodies."  strike 
out  everything  through  the  word  "compa- 
nies" on  line  23. 

-  Explanation:  This  amendment  limits  the 
scope  of  the  notice  requirement  on  Ixmd 
release. 

Bond  Release 

Section  619:  Page  118.  after  line  16:  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection  and  re- 
letter   subsequent   subsections   accordingly: 

"(g)  Without  precluding  the  rights  of  the 
objectors  or  the  responsibilities  of  the  regu- 
latory authority  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
the  regulatory  authority  may  establish  an 
Informal  conference  pi-ocedure  to  i«solve 
such  written  objections  In  lieu  of  holding 
a  formal  transcribed  hearing." 

Explanation:  This  language  allows  such 
procedure  to  continue,  without  precluding  or 
diminishing  the  rights  of  the  objectors— 
if  the  Informal  conference  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory, a  formal  hearing  may  still  be  con- 
ducted. Currently  many  bond  rcleascxa  ob- 
jections are  handled  in  this  manner  In 
*    Pennsylvania. 

Clariik ation  of  Approximate  Original 
Contour  Definition 

Section  701  (23) :  Page  152,  strike  lines  17 
a:id  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "surrounding  terrain,  with  all  hlghwalls 
and  spoil  pile  eliminated;  water  Impound- 
ments". 

Explanation:  Clarifying  language.  The 
word  "depressions"  is  held  over  frcMn  a  very 
early  draft  of  the  bill,  but,  teuset  some  con- 
fusion. What  Is  crucial  Is  the  elimination  of 


'(1)  tdghwalls.  and  (3)  spoil  pUea  in  aU  cases, 
wtth  «o  emeiktonM.  Obrtooaly,  however,  thwe 
will:  be  deprandons  left  where  thick  Beams  of 
coal  have  been  removed  or  In  some  fmms 
of  contouring  where  the  K^ierator  U  required 
to  complement  the  drainage  pattern  of  sur- 
rounding terrain.  After  the  word  "depres- 
sions" was  put  in  the  bill,  the  special  pro- 
visKms  for  "water  Impoundments"  were 
added,  thereby,  making  this  reference  to 
"depressions"  unnecessary  and  possibly  con- 
fusing. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WRIGHT 
PATMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  frraa  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ask- 
ed for  this  hour  in  order  that  the  col- 
leagues of  Wright  Patman  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  take  note  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  some  47  years. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  Mr.  Pat- 
man  passed  away  on  March  7  and  that  on 
March  8  I  had  the  sad  duty  of  reporting 
to  the  House  the  passing  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American. 

At  that  time  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert)  ,  spoke  rather  extensively  on  the 
life  smd  career  of  Mr.  Patman  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes), 
the  minority  leader;  but  others  were  ask- 
ed to  delay  their  tributes  imtil  we  might 
have  this  program  today. 

Following  the  aimouncement  in  the 
House  on  Monday,  March  8,  on  Wednes- 
day of  that  week,  March  10,  a  large  dele- 
gation of  Members  of  tlie  House  traveled 
to  Texas  to  participate  in  the  funeral 
services  of  Mr.  Patman.  During  the 
fimeral  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Jim  Wright)  and  I  had  the  privilege  and 
the  honor  of  speaking  about  the  life  and 
work  of  ibis  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  the  fact  that 
Wright  Patman  was  beloved  by  his  con- 
stituents was  vividly  demonstrated.  As 
the  funeral  procession  made  its  way  from 
the  church  to  the  cemetery  at  many 
places  the  streets  were  lined  with  people 
standing  there  reverently,  some  of  them 
with  their  hands  over  theii-  hearts  in 
tribute  to  their  departed  friend  and 
Member  of  Congress.  It  was  their  way 
of  saying  goodby  to  the  man  who  had 
served  them  so  faithfully  and  well  for 
half  a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
Mr.  Patman's  wife,  Pauline  Patman,  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Patman  family, 
as  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion,  that 
we  extend  to  her  and  all  of  the  family 
our  deepest  sjTnpathy  at  this  time  over 
the  great  loss  that  has  come  to  her  and 
to  her  family. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  eulo- 
gies which  were  delivered  at  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Patman  will  appear  later  along 
with  the  remarks  made  here  today  in 
a  published  volume  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Patkak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  at  this  time 
to   the   distinguished   gentleman   from 


Massachusetts,  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 

O'NEILL)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Cmnmltee  on 
Appropriations  for  yidding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  ri^ng  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  dean  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Wright  Patman. 

A  populist,  a  fearless  and  maverick 
crusader,  Wright  Patman  spent  47  years 
in  the  House  fighting  for  the  common 
man  and  trying  to  protect  the  litUe  guy 
against  big  industiy.  Wright  Patman 
has  served  longer  than  anyone  now  serv- 
ing in  the  House,  and  longer  than  all 
other  Members  with  the  exception  of 
three.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  for  12  years, 
during  which  he  fought  tirdessly  against 
high  interest  rates,  big  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  misuse  of  tax- 
free  foundations  as  wealthy  tax  shelters. 
All  of  us  who  have  served  with  him 
have  long  admii"ed  and  grown  to  respect 
his  dedication,  patriotism,  legislative 
contributions,  and  devotion  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  little  man.  He  championed 
the  cause  of  the  small  farmer,  small 
businessman,  and  the  veteran,  whom  he 
helped  get  a  World  War  I  bonus  during 
the  dai^est  days  of  the  Depression.  He 
coauthored  the  R<*inson-Patman  Act. 
intended  to  protect  small  business  by 
forbidding  manufacturers  to  give  special 
prices  to  big  chains.  And  most  recently, 
in  1972,  he  was  the  first  congressional 
voice  to  call  for  an  investigaticm  of  Wa- 
tergate, although  he  was  blocked  by  his 
committee  through  White  House  pres- 
sure. 

To  continue  to  enumerate  his  many 
outstanding  legislative  achievemente 
cannot  begin  to  measure  the  incalcuable 
benefits  he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of 
his  Texas  constituency,  and  indeed  to  all 
Americans.  I  am  deeply  honwed  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  this 
great  champion  of  aU  Americans.  My 
wife,  Millie,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
condolances  to  his  lovely  wife,  Pauline, 
and  to  their  three  sons. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
gidshed  gentleman  fnwn  Arizcma,  the 
minority  leader  <Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  who  upon 
the  8th  of  March,  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  Patman,  made  some  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  career  of  this  distin- 
guished man. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  for  yielding. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  pres- 
ent when  the  gentleman  from  Texas  took 
the  floor  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wright  Patman,  and  I  did  make  remarks 
at  that  time.  I  feel  impelled  today,  how- 
ever, to  reiterate  the  remarks  that  I  made 
and  to  join  wiUi  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  expressing  my  own  personal 
sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  Wright 
Patman. 
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Mr.  Patman  was  a  diftiiiguished  legis- 
lator in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
a  fighter.  He  was  generous  in  victory  and 
understanding  in  defeat.  He  was  a  man 
w  iio  lo\  ed  tlie  House  and  loved  its  insti- 
tutions— lie  loved  them  dearly.  Much  of 
Che  legislation  which  he  was  instrumen- 
tal m  having  passed  has  been  monumen- 
t.i!  legislation.  He  always  aimed  at  help- 
nig  the  little  man.  and  I  think  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
liave  been  well  served  by  the  fact  that 
this  great  Amei'ican  has  been  piivileged 
for  so  many  years  to  serve  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  be  so 
instrumental  in  really  far-ieachin? 
legislation. 

I  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mi.  Mahon  i  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Patman  mj-  sympathy  and  Betty's. 

We  learned  to  love  the  Patmans  and 
ha\e  a  feeling  of  great  personal  regard 
for  Mrs.  Patman  which  we  find  sharp- 
ened now,  because  we  know  of  her  great 
loss  in  the  passing  of  Wright  Paxmak. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  frcHn  Texas,  in  being  thank- 
ful for  Wright  Patjian's  life  and  in  pray- 
ing that  the  good  Lord  will  take  his  soul 
to  live  with  the  Lord  in  the  lieavenly 
home  prepared  for  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  from  Ariaena  veiy  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall  > . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
lost  one  of  its  all-time  greai  Members 
when  Wright  Patman,  who  stood  up  for 
Che  little  guy  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
died. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  the  last  10  of  his  Congresses  and 
to  share  something  of  the  era  he  repre- 
sented. To  be  with  him  was  to  feel  his 
earnestness  and  his  coxomitment  on  be- 
half of  the  ordinaiy  citizen.  His  personal 
crusade  against  big  money  and  special 
interests  never  flagged  in  all  of  his  years 
in  Congress.  He  exuded  always  a  quiet 
outi'age  at  privilege  and  the  abuse  of 
power. 

The  people  of  Texarkana  and  the  Fir^t 
District  of  Texas  knew  this  well;  more 
than  two  generations  of  Texans  elected 
him  to  represent  them.  Bui  his  real  con- 
stituency was  far  larger  than  that.  In 
reality,  he  represented  all  of  the  little 
peoide  all  over  the  United  State.s  He  was 
their  champion  and  their  delender  from 
the  beginning. 

His  congressional  career  began  in  that 
dark  era  of  farm  and  home  mortgage 
foreclosures,  bank  failures,  and  depres- 
sion hardship  that  so  ravaged  the  uino- 
cent  citizens  of  this  Nation.  Wright  Pat- 
man completed  47  years  of  service  the 
last  week  he  died;  he  was  the  last  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  take  ofBce  before  the 
20th  amendment  changed  the  opening 
date  of  Congress  from  March  4  to  Janu- 
ary 3.  He  was  sworn  in  on  the  same  day 
that  Herbert  Hoover  was  inaugm-ated  as 
President. 

It  was  a  Republican  Congress  that  took 
ofRce  that  day;  Wright  Patman  was  to 
.-erve  in  only  two  others  hi  his  long 
career.  He  was  a  part  ol  the  Himdred 
Da:.  5  in  the  historic  73d  Congress  and  a 
Member  of  all  of  the  New  Deal  Con- 


gresses; he  was  ae  committed  as  Frank- 
lin D.  Rossevelt  to  the  leidalation  that 
got  this  country  out  of  the  worst  deinxs- 
sion  in  Its  history.  One  of  Vae  most  Im- 
portant and  enduring  achievements  of 
that  period  was  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  Is  the  highest  expression  of  Gov- 
ernment's concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people.  All  of  us  have  voted  on 
amendments  to  that  great  act;  Wright 
Patman  was  one  of  the  last  two  Members 
now  in  this  Congress  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  consideration  of  the  original  bill 
and  to  have  voted  on  its  enactment. 

The  desperate  times  of  the  Depression 
deepened  and  strengtliened  Wright  Pat- 
m.\n's  personal  resolve  to  do  something 
for  the  people.  His  achievements  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here — tlie  veterans' 
bonus,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the 
Full  Employment  Act,  the  12  soft-spoken 
but  hard-hitting  years  as  chau-man  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

lie  was  always  a  rebel  whose  quiet  zeal 
and  determination  would  put  younger 
men  to  shame.  But  he  was  a  rebel  for  the 
right  causes.  His  foes  were  vested  inter- 
ests, high  interest  rates,  predatory  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  other  establish- 
ments which  exercised  a  stranglehold  on 
the  people — on  their  homes,  their  farms, 
their  right  to  make  a  decent  living. 

The  voice  he  used  for  the  people  of  this 
country  is  now  stUl.  But  nothing  can 
take  away  his  achievements  or  diminish 
his  contribution  to  human  welfare.  He 
left  a  cause  for  otliers  to  take  up  and 
cany  on.  He  showed  us  genuinely  what 
it  is  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

I  Mr.  POAGEI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  39  years  ago 
wlien  I  came  to  Washington,  one  of  the 
younger  membeis  of  tlie  Texas  delega- 
tion was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  a 
man  who  was  going  places.  That  young 
man  was  Wbuht  Patman  of  the  First 
Congressional  District.  I  had  never  met 
Mr.  Patman,  although  I  had  heard  much 
of  him  in  the  Texas  Legislature,  where  I 
began  my  service  at  the  very  time  he 
closed  Ills  in  that  body.  I  was  immedi- 
atelj,  convinced  that  all  of  the  reports 
of  liie  ability  and  dedication,  which  I 
had  heard  attributed  to  Mr.  Patman-. 
were  true. 

He  was  a  hfelong  crusader — ^a  crusad- 
er for  anything  which  he  believed  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  people.  I  never  lived 
in  Missouri,  but  I  have  yet  to  be  shown 
tliat  .=ome  of  the  remedies  wiiich  have 
been  offered  for  our  social  problems,  are 
not  more  objectionable  than  the  prob- 
lenx?  themselves.  Wright  had  a  happier 
turn  of  mind.  He  very  firmly  believed 
that  Government  could  do  and  should  do 
a  great  many  things  to  make  life  easier 
for  om-  people  than  I  lould  believe  wa.s 
possible. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  any  man  or  of 
any  organization.  On  the  contran-,  he 
enjoyed  nothing  better  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  battle  with  those  whom  he 
felt  were  denying  the  people  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  a  better  life.  Nor  was  he 


hieCfective.  Few  men  have  had  as  much 
influence  on  the  American  political  and 
social  order  over  the  last  50  years  as  had 
Mr.  Patkan. 

A  country  boy  from  Cass  Coimty,  he 
came  to  Washington  and  immediately 
attacked  the  entrenched  wealth  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
won — the  Secretai-y  resigned.  An  enlist- 
etl  man  in  World  War  I,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  challenged  the  Presi- 
d«it  of  the  United  States  and  iiltimate- 
ly  won  a  bonus  for  the  veterans  of  that 
war,  A  one-time  assistant  counts'  at- 
torney from  Hughes  Springs,  he,  as  Con- 
gressman, challenged  the  greatest  manu- 
facturers of  the  coimtrj-  and  passed  the 
Robinson -Patman  Act.  After  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  stnjg:^e,  he  became  chair- 
man of  ttie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  He  fathered  the  modem  Cred- 
it Unions  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  the 
country. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  doer,  but  he  was 
also  a  very  n'arm  and  human  individual. 
He  was  an  innovator.  He  deveittped  all 
kinds  of  remembrances  for  his  constitu- 
ents, and  he  consistently  shared  hte  Ideas 
with  his  colleagues.  He  -was  friendly  and 
courteous.  He  oftlmes  disagreed,  but  he 
was  never*  disagreeable.  Tns  philosophy 
was  summed  iu>  in  his  statement,  "May- 
be you  are  right." 

I  of  ttimes  questioned  Mr.  Paxman's  de- 
cisions, but  I  never  questioned  Ws  mo- 
tives. He  was  a  man,  who  hi  the  -words 
of  Governor  Neff,  made  Texas  a  better 
place,  in  which  to  live.  I  was  proud  to 
call  him  my  friend. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  and  the  Congress  aregoii^  to  miss 
Wright  Patman  as  the  voice  of  economic 
oonscienoe  in  our  delttierationE,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  are  going  to  miss 
him  most  of  all.  I  know  that  I  have  lost 
not  only  a  close  and  wonderful  friend — 
a  courtly,  kind,  and  considerate  gentle- 
man whose  geniality  and  friendliness  be- 
lled his  reputation  as  a  political  fire- 
eater — but  also  the  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  had  the  most  p»-ofoimd  influ- 
ence on  my  own  thinking  on  the  eco- 
nomic needs  and  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  with  him,  and  to 
fight  at  his  side,  during  the  12  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  They  were  12  of 
the  most  productive  years  of  that  com- 
mittee's long  existence.  We  suffered  many 
defeats  on  major  legislative  goals  in 
those  years,  but  we  had  some  truly  spec- 
tacular successes,  too.  And  Wright  Pat- 
man never  stopped  fighting  for  honesty 
and  integi-ity  and  decency  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  Nation's  economic 
affairs. 

His  "lost  causes" — and  there  were 
many — had  a  habit  of  coming  back  to  life 
and  turning  into  winning  causes.  For  he 
never  gave  up.  He  took  his  defeats  with 
good  grace,  but  he  never  surrendei-ed.  He 
marshalled  his  forces — his  facts — for  the 
next  battle  and  the  next  and  the  next. 
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and  in  a  remarkable  numbo:  of  instances 
translated  defeat  Into  victory.  And  the 
American  pciwle — small  business,  the 
wage  earner,  the  average-income  family, 
the  veteran,  the  poor,  and  the  imprivi- 
leged — were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  pro- 
digious efforts.  And  so,  I  might  add,  were 
a\\  businessmen  who  sincerely  believe  in 
competitive  enterprise. 

When  Wright  Patman  proposed  re- 
forms in  our  banking  uyston.  In  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  in  national  eco- 
nomic policy,  there  was  an  automatic 
antagonistic  response  from  most  of  the 
leaders  of  business  and  industry.  He  was 
denounced  from  one  end  of  tiie  country 
to  another  as  either  a  wild  man  or  a 
knave.  But  his  "far  out"  ideas  for  com- 
batting unemployment  and  inflation  and 
monopoly  and  high  interest  n^«s  fre- 
quently turned  out  to  be  exactly  what 
the  coimtry  needed  when  they  were 
finally  written  Into  law. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  our  bank  regulatory  sys- 
tem, Wright  Patkam's  long  and  honor- 
able fight  for  elimination  of  conflicts  of 
interest,  interlocking  directorships,  and 
manipulation  of  depositors'  money  by 
insider  deals  takes  on  new  significance, 
and  the  reforms  he  tried  so  hard  to  bring 
about  are  going  to  have  to  become  law 
even  though  he  is  no  longer  here  to  see 
them  enacted.  He  has  left  us  a  legacy  of 
legislative  courage  and  imagination 
which  will  Uve  long  after  his  remarkable 
career  in  \his  body. 

His  greatest  talent  as  a  l^^islator  was 
in  the  crucial  give-and-take  of  House- 
Senate  conference  committees  where  he 
demonstrated  such  skill  and  patience 
and  resourcefulness — and  reason — that 
bills  to  enhance  powerful  intovsts  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  interest  were  In- 
stead turned  into  worthwhile  legislation. 
Without  his  courageous  leadoshlp,  and 
his  great  skills  in  finding  reasonable  so- 
lutions in  conference  for  widely  diver- 
gent House  and  Senate  bills,  the  Trutii 
in  Lending  Act,  the  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act,  numerous  housing  bills,  the 
Credit  Control  Act  of  1969,  Banking 
Holding  Company  laws,  and  other  legis- 
lation in  which  I  personally  take  great 
pride  could  never  have  been  enacted  as 
effective  laws  with  strong  teeth. 

I  am  and  always  will  be  deeply  grate- 
ful to  Wright  Patman  for  helping  me  to 
serve  my  constituents  and  all  of  the 
consumers  of  this  country  in  those  his- 
toric battles. 

When  he  was  "deposed"  last  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency — renamed  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  in 
this  Congi'es5 — it  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  cruelest  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  House.  The  chairman  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  entire  Congress  in 
digging  into  the  worst  political  scandal 
in  American  history  in  1972,  uncovering 
a  trail  of  "laundered"  political  contribu- 
iions  which  eventually  were  important 
factors  forcing  the  resignation  of  Rich- 
<ird  Nixon;  the  chairman  who  was  the 
first  to  open  committee  markup  sessions 
to  the  press  and  the  public;  the  chair- 
man who  blocked  the  Penn-Central  re- 


financing fiasco  and  tried  mightily  to 
tdock  tiae  Lockheed  deal;  the  chainnan 
who  put  teeth  Into  the  Bank  Trnirting 
Compcmy  Act:  the  chairman  who  pro- 
vided the  Nixon  administration  with 
imwanted — but  crucial — ^powers  to  com- 
bat inflation  until  Mr.  Nixon  himself  ab- 
dicated those  powei's  in  early  1973  and 
set  loose  the  worst  inflation  we  have 
ever  had  in  peacetime;  this  chairman 
was  unseated  on  grounds  that  he  was 
too  old  and  therefore  ineffectuaL  He  was 
too  effectual  to  suit  his  adversaries. 

Wright  Patman  in  his  eighties  was  still 
one  of  the  youngest  in  heart  of  ^  the 
Members  of  this  body,  one  of  the  hardest 
working,  one  of  the  most  liberal,  one  of 
the  most  conscientious  and  dedicated. 
Until  his  recent  sudden  attack  of  in- 
fluenza whicdi  turned  into  pneumonia 
and  ended  his  life  on  March  7,  Wright 
Patman  was  still  working  every  day,  in- 
cluding Sundays,  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  shall  always  take  great  pride  in  hav- 
ing led  the  flght,  along  with  some  of  his 
Texas  colleagues  and  several  of  his  other 
loyal  friends  in  the  Banking  Committee, 
to  save  his  chairmanship  in  1975  in  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus.  After  he  lost 
the  chairmanship,  he  nevertheless  con- 
tinued his  lifelong  battle  for  creative 
regulation  of  economic  concentration  in 
this  country.  He  was  a  "good  soldier"  in 
the  committee  to  which  he  had  devoted 
so  much  of  his  life  in  the  Congress.  But 
I  know  he  was  crushed  by  the  vote  which 
ended  his  leadership  role. 

Yet  he  continued  to  fight  for  economic 
decency,  and  was  undaunted.  He  was  a 
great  man,  who  earned  his  reputation  not 
by  seniority  but  by  his  intellect  and 
abilifar'  Seniority  gave  him  power,  yes; 
but  the  power  was  used  not  in  petty 
vendettas  and  selfish  causes  but  in  be- 
half of  the  people  in  the  factories  and 
mines  and  farms  and  small  businesses  of 
this  coimtry. 

I  was  privileged,  as  his  close  ally  in 
many  great  batttes,  to  see  how  a  master 
legislator  could  achieve  incredible  results 
in  the  public  interest.  It  was  with  great 
sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  learned  of  his  death  on  March  7. 
I  extoid  to  his  beloved  wife  and  his 
fine  sons,  and  the  grandchildren  in  whom 
he  took  so  much  pleasure,  my  heartfelt 
condolences.  They  have  in  this  period  of 
bereavement  the  precious  knowledge  that 
with  their  love  and  siyiport  they  have 
helped  one  of  the  truly  great  Members  of 
Congress  make  an  indelible  record  of 
achievement  in  American  public  life. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House,  Congressman  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas,  many  of  us  sense  the  loss  of  a 
Icmg-time  personal  friend.  I,  for  one. 
always  enjoyed  the  personal  warmth  and 
affecti(Hi  which  radiated  from  this  kind 
and  genial  gentieman.  In  this  respect,  I 
endeavored  to  c(»nmunlcate  similar  feel- 
ings toward  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  remember  the 


youthful  attitudes  and  vigor  displayed 
by  our  colleague  tbrouc^unit  his  long  and 
active  Ufe.  Wbight  Patman's  personal 
and  ethical  standards  were  always  the 
hlfijiest.  His  devotion  to  his  late  wife,  to 
his  widow.  Pauline,  and  to  his  children 
was  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  attach- 
ment which  he  also  had  toe  his  col- 
leagues and  friends.  My  wife,  Doris,  has 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with 
Pauline  in  recent  years. 

In  his  position  as  an  outstanding  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
his  espousal  of  numerous  legislative 
measures,  Wright  Patman  thrived  on  the 
drama,  the  give-and-take,  and  the 
spirited  controversy  in  the  same  way  he 
thrived  on  his  relationships  with  his  fel- 
low Members. 

One  measure  of  greatness  in  a  public 
man,  Benjamin  Disraeli  once  said,  is 
consistency.  Through  his  kmg  and  illus- 
trious career,  Wright  Patman's  philos- 
ophy of  service  never  wavered.  He  will 
long  and  rightfully  be  remembered  as 
perhaps  the  staunchest  modem  defender 
of  the  individual  freedom  on  which  the 
great  American  experiment  is  based. 
Wright  Patman  was  a  representative  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word;  he  under- 
stood the  true  needs  and  wants  of  his 
constituents  and  fought  tirelessly  in 
Washingrton  to  secure  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  details  of  Wright 
Patman's  legislative  record  are  weU- 
known  in  these  Halls.  His  47  years  of 
service  in  this  Chamber  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  First  District  of  Texas  rank 
among  the  longest  tenures  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  during  our  200  years  of 
history. 

His  sponsorship  of  the  World  War  I 
bonus,  the  Robinson-fatman  Act,  and 
numerous  bills  supporting  veterans,  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  all  Americans  are  all  hall- 
marks of  a  great  career.  His  colleagues 
and  constituents  are  poorer  for  Wright 
Patman's  passing,  and  so  is  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fellow  resident  on 
Capitol  Hill,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to 
meet  with  Wright  Patman  outside  of 
these  halls  as  we  traveled  to  and  from 
our  ofBces,  or  as  we  met  during  our  even- 
ing walks.  Tliese  contacts  helped  soUdify 
our  friendship  and  our  mutiuJ  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I 
rise  in  tiibute  to  Wright  Patman  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  colleague.  My  wife,  Doris, 
joins  in  extending  to  his  widow,  Pauline, 
and  to  other  members  of  the  Patman 
family  our  affection  and  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wright  Pat- 
man's Ufe  was  long  and  rich,  leaving  a 
legacy  of  compassicm  for  the  average 
citizen  and  a  passim  for  the  truth.  Even 
as  we  mourn  this  passing,  we  ctiebrate 
that  life  as  an  example  for  all  of  us. 

In  his  long  years  In  Congress,  Wright 
Patman  never  rested  with  his  victories 
nor  allowed  himself  to  be  beatoi  by  his 
defeats.  Instead,  he  forged  ahead  rdent- 
lessly,  never  tiling  In  his  work  for  the 
causes  he  believed  In. 
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He  has  been  called  "tbe  last  of  the 
great  pcQmltetE,"  m  title  Cbat  begmn  with 
his  early  baMes  asitDst  the  glanto  of 
busisesB  ftianee,  atad  tmnklng  and  tes 
followed  hhn  12irangh  bis  often  em- 
battled 47  years  in  the  Congress — 12 
years  as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  He  was  a  great  populist,  and 
much  more. 

He  served  his  countrj-  over  a  span  of 
years  that  began  with  the  disillusion - 
ments  of  the  Oreat  Depression  and  ended 
with  the  cynicism  bom  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  Watergate,  and  abuse  of  entrenched 
power. 

The  Nation's  young  questioned 
whether  one  man — any  man — could 
make  a  difference,  and  too  often  an- 
swered for  themselves  "No." 

Wright  Patman  said  "yes"  and.  often 
singlehandedly,  set  out  to  malce  that  dif- 
ference. When  the  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War  were  on  their  backs,  Wright 
Patman  was  there  to  fight  for  a  needed 
bonus.  When  small  business  desperately 
needed  protection  against  hard  economic 
times.  Wright  Patuam  made  a  difference 
with  the  legislation  that  bears  his  name, 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  of  1936.  When 
credit  unions  were  needed  to  serve  the 
"little  man"  with  his  credit  needs  that 
the  big  banks  were  failing  to  supply. 
Wright  Patican  was  there,  with  the  Ped- 
ei-al  Credit  Union  Act  of  1934.  and  with 
a  series  of  further  actions  to  strengthen 
the  credit  unions  and  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 
When  the  veterans  of  World  War  n  came 
home  Wright  Patman  was  there,  an  au- 
thor of  the  Veterans  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1946.  When  the  Nation  badly 
needed  economic  direction  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  if,  Wright  Patman  made 
a  difference  as  coauthor  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  W46 — still  a  national  eco- 
nomic landmark.  When  the  growth  of 
giant  bank  holding  companies  threat- 
ened the  Nation  with  a  new  breed  of 
"robber  barons,"  Wright  Patman  made  a 
difference  with  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Acts  of  1986  and  1970.  Even  be- 
fore the  economy  began  spinning  out  of 
control  in  1970  Wright  Patman  made  a 
difference  with  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  that  paved  the  way  for  wage  and 
price  controls.  Indeed,  he  made  a  differ- 
ence by  backing  virtually  every  piece  of 
impoitant  financial  legislation  that  has 
passed  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

There  were  many  battles  he  fought 
and  could  not  win — the  never-ceasing 
war  against  high  Interest  rates,  which 
he  saw  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  farm- 
er and  the  small  businessman  and  the 
consumer;  the  fl^t  to  make  ttie  Federal 
Reserve  more  accountable  to  the  public. 
But  his  tireless  crusades  kept  the  "big 
interests."  the  "big  banks,"  the  "Wall 
Street  Tycoons"  on  their  toes;  they  al- 
ways knew  that  Wkxght  Patman  was 
there  to  point  out  their  "misdeeds  '  and 
call  them  te  ■utouut. 

WioGRr  PiiMiii'K  jett  will  never  be  fin- 
ished—tlie  j*  vT  vnMectliiK  the  peo^ 
against  tfaase  foaeeB  ttmt  atarays  seen 
rea4y  to  wrihiifci.  Bnt  VtacBT  ffar- 
iirr  Inft  ninii]  Iwitiiiiii  aliiii  tin  iii^ii  Lu 
illuminate  the  way  far  I  lien,  whe  are 
willing  to  carry  on  his  efforts. 


I  cannot  help  but  end  on  a  i}ersonal 
note,  because  I  coimted  Wright  Patman 
not  only  a  great  crusader  but  a  good 
friend.  In  this  94th  Congress,  no  one  has 
been  more  supportive  of  me  thain  the 
great  and  good  and  gentle  Wright  Pat- 
man. He  was  Incapable  of  letting  any  per- 
sonal disappointments  or  hurt  feelings 
interfere  with  the  work  that  he  felt 
needed  to  be  done  in  the  Banking  Cran- 
mitte  and  in  the  Congress.  He  had  only 
one  criterion  for  deciding  where  he  stood 
on  any  issue:  Was  it  right?  Would  it  help 
the  people?  I  could  always  count  on  his 
seemingly  boundless  energy  to  push  on 
with  whatever  work  lay  unfinished. 

Wright  Patbian  lived  a  grand  life.  Let 
a*:  not  mourn,  but  celebrate  the  greatness 
thct  we  all  saw  in  him  and,  as  our  trib- 
ute, carry  on  the  work  he  left  us  to  do. 

Mr,  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  indeed  a  sad  time  when  we  lose  such 
an  able  and  dedicated  colleague,  and  the 
passing  of  Wright  Patman  is  the  loss  of 
a  good  friend.  Mr.  Patman,  the  dean  of 
the  Congress,  would  have  completed  his 
24th  term  in  Congress,  representing  48 
years  of  service  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

His  long  and  dedicated  senlce  to  his 
congressional  district  and  to  the  country 
is  well  known  on  a  national  scale,  and  he 
ha.s  always  been  known  as  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable man  about  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  our  country.  When  Wright  Pat- 
man recently  announced  that  he  would 
retire  at  the  close  of  this  94th  Congress, 
Bverj'one  realized  how  well  deserved 
would  be  a  period  of  retirement  where 
he  could  pursue  personal  inteiests.  His 
hfe  has  been  dedicated  to  his  work  in 
Congress. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress,  one  of 
the  first  to  offer  help,  encouragement, 
and  guidance  was  Wright  Patman.  His 
considerateness  and  helpfulness  was  al- 
ways available.  Among  his  many  fine  at- 
tributes was  his  respect  for  the  opinlms 
of  his  associates.  In  disagreement  on  Is- 
sues of  legislation,  he  never  questioned 
the  position  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense.  His  pass- 
ing is  a  personal  loss. 

I  .join  with  my  friends  and  colleagues 
in  expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Patman  and  members  of  the  family  and 
wish  for  her  God's  comfort  in  her  great 
loss. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Prick)  . 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
RepresentativeB  lost  a  great  champion  of 
the  average  peteon  opoD  tbe  recent  death 
of  the  Honorable  Wsicht  Patimn  of 
Texas.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing sympathy  to  Mrs.  Patman  and  to  the 
people  of  Texas  In  their  great  lots. 

WaiCHT  PATMur  served  47  years  In  the 
House  of  Bepresentetives.  Through  all 
that  time  lie  wmted  vigarously  in  the  In- 
terest of  his  Texas  constituency  and  all 
the  people  of  the  country' . 

He   was   the  average  man's  greatest 


friend.  He  was  the  chamidon  of  those 
who  sought  a  voice  In  Congress  to  fight 
for  Justice  and  equality  of  treatment. 

He  dedicated  himself  to  establishing  a 
better  system  In  our  economic  life  to  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  average  person, 
wage  earners,  or  businessmen. 

He  was  a  courageous  leader  who 
brought  about  better  conditions  in  bank- 
ing, in  housing,  and  in  other  business 
areas.  Members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  can  cite  many 
legislative  achievements  of  Wright  Pat- 
man— an  of  which  benefited  people.  Peo- 
ple were  his  first  concern — starting  early 
with  his  sponsorship  of  the  World  War 
Bonus  Act. 

Mrs.  Price  joins  me  in  extending  con- 
dolences and  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Patman. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks • . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion mourns  the  loss  of  a  great  American, 
Wright  Patman.  It  was  my  honor  and 
very  great  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  such  a  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman,  an  out- 
standing leader  whom  I  respected  and 
whom  I  was  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

When  Congressman  Patman  came  to 
Congress  in  1929,  he  immediately  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  outspoken  populist 
and  leader  in  the  fight  to  protect  the 
individual  and  the  small  businessman 
from  possible  mistreatment  at  the  hands 
of  big  business  and  big  government. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  unique  In  that 
many  Members  subscribe  to  such  posi- 
tions when  they  first  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton. What  is  unusual  is  that  after  47 
years,  Wright  Patman  was  still  on  the 
leading  edge  of  those  protecting  individ- 
ual rights  and  interests. 

As  dean  of  Congress  and  of  the  Texas 
delegation,  he  was  always  most  helpful 
and  supportive  in  our  ^orts  in  behalf 
of  the  people  we  represent  in  Texas. 

He  not  onlj'  set  a  record  of  longe\1ty, 
he  also  established  a  record  of  stability, 
determination,  and  dedication  that  will 
stand  for  many  years. 

He  served  his  district.  State,  and  Na- 
tion with  unswerving  honor,  dignity,  and 
great  ability.  His  colleagues  here  In  Con- 
gress will  smely  miss  him  and  his  wise 
guidance  and  counsel.  I  join  aU  Texans 
and  all  Americans  in  expressing  my  deep- 
est sjTnpathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  Pauline, 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  to  our  distinguished  dean  of 
the  House,  the  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation (Mr.  Mahow)  ,  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wszcht)  that  we, 
on  the  part  of  the  Texas  delegation,  were 
most  honrn^  and  proud  to  be  with  those 
9Bniiemea  in  pajdac  our  last  tribute  to 
eiir  dear  departed  friend,  Wright  Pat- 


I  want  to  say  fm-ttwr.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  we  appreciated  the  eloquent 
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and  inspiring  remarks  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahoit)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wbioht) 
made  at  the  funeral  service. 

I  want  also  to  express  particular 
thanks  to  all  of  his  great  and  w<HUlerful 
friends.  They  and  all  of  Texas  will  miss 
iu:n,  as  will  his  wonderfxil  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  cond(denoe  comes  not 
only  from  me,  but  from  all  of  our  family 
and  particularly  from  my  wife  Jane  to 
his  lovely  wife  Pauline. 

I  want  to  express  these  condolences  to 
his  fine  friends  and  the  fine  and  won- 
derful friends  of  mine,  the  great  constit- 
uents in  my  area,  who  thought  so  much 
of  Wright  Patman. 

Particularly  do  I  want  to  express  these 
condolences,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  fine  son. 
Senator  William  Patman,  with  whom  I 
share  his  constituency  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  our  frtend,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Fatmav,  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  our  time,  and  to  ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  his  wonderful 
family  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  passing 
of  this  great  man. 

In  the  20  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  great  body  I  have  seen 
none  who  was  the  equal  ci  Wribht  Pat- 
man in  dedication  to  his  country  and  who 
applied  himself  more  consistently  and 
continuously  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  than  did  he.  His  great  conscience 
kept  him  cmistantly  at  his  wtak  and  he 
at  no  time  permitted  anything  or  any- 
body, no  matter  how  influential  to  dis- 
suade him  ftxtm  the  cause  he  served. 
That  he  was  able  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mands upon  him  was.  in  itedf  a  great 
accomplishment,  but  that  he  was  ahle  to 
do  so  without  letup  for  47  years  is  a  mar- 
vel of  the  age.  His  example  is  one  that  aU 
of  us  lesser  lights  could  well  emulate. 

Neither  time  nor  space  allows  me  to 
say  all  the  things  that  I  fed  need  saying 
about  this  great  American,  but  in  the 
time  allotted  to  us  here  we  hopefully  in 
composite  will  ti7  to  reach  that  goal.  & 
this  respect,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  aU  the  fine  tribute  that  has  been 
made  to  oiu*  great  friend,  imd  though 
some  may  have  Icnown  Wright  longer, 
none  could  have  respected  or  revered 
him  more  than  1. 

His  family  are  saddened  by  his  pass- 
ing, but  they  can  take  solace  in  the  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  he  had  in  the  love, 
affection,  and  achievement  of  his  won- 
derful family.  The  name  Patman  has  be- 
come synonjmous  with  government  and 
legislative  achievement.  It  is  my  pleasure 
and  pride  to  share  a  constituency  with 
Mr.  Patman's  son,  Senator  BUI  Patanan. 
The  senator  is  a  dedicated  public  official. 
an  able  legislator,  and  a  sm  in  whcsn  a 
proud  father  took  a  special  pride.  A  great 
and  mutual  love,  respect,  and  devotion 
as  well  as  pride  were  showed  by  the  sen- 
ator and  his  able  and  thoughtful  Con- 
gre-i-man  dad.  They  were  a  great  and 
able  legislative  pair  and  the  father  and 
his  ability  and  achievement  wiU  long  live 
in  the  senator  son. 

I  pay  tribute  and  condolence  to  the 
P^.tman  family  from  me  and  my  family 
but  especially  from  my  wife.  Jane,  to 


Pauline,  the  lovely  wife  of  oiu-  departed 
friend. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have 
known  Wright  Patmah  and  state  freely 
that  I  and  all  who  knew  Wbichx  were  so 
much  better  off  for  having  known  this 
great  and  honorable  man.  Wbxcht  can- 
not be  with  us  now,  but  his  spirit  will 
linger  in  the  Chamber  forever — his 
memory  will  be  c<Histant. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahrana. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  more 
ttian  47  years,  Wright  Patman  was  a 
consistent  and  courageous  champion  of 
the  ctHnmon  man  In  a  phenomenal  way. 
He  kept  close  to  the  people  In  the  First 
District  and  ably  repr^ented  them  and 
their  concerns. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  came  to  grips 
with  most  issues  and  faced  them  blimtiy 
and  ^ectively. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  earlier 
years  came  when  I  was  placed  cm  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
1953  with  Wkight  Patman  as  <dialrman. 
Almost  10  years  I  worked  closdy  with 
him  on  that  committee.  He  gave  me  the 
opiMitimity  of  ludding  a  wkte  series  of 
hearings  throughout  the  country  on  the 
dairy  industry,  the  coal  industry,  poultry, 
tomatoes,  and  many  others.  Most  of  Miat 
I  know  of  small  business  and  Its  prob- 
lems so  vital  to  our  economy  I  learned 
through    my     close    association    with 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentl^nan  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
wmnan  from  Texas. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  we  have  heard  several  words 
said  here  this  afternoon  about  a  man.  We 
loiow  that  it  is  conventional  or  tradi- 
tional in  congressional  parlance  for  us 
to  refer  to  each  other  as  the  gentleman 
or  the  gentlewoman  or  gentle  lady,  but 
we  can  say  it  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Wright  Patman,  and  know  that 
that  title  suits  him  particularly  well. 
With  almost  half  a  century  of  service  in 
this  House,  we  luiow  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tle man  and  a  gentleman. 

It  was  the  time  of  1928  when  he  came 
to  the  Congress.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
bank  failures,  economic  depression,  lack 
of  confidence  in  Government  and  Wright 
Patman  felt  that  it  was  the  failure  of 
Government  to  be  truly  representative  of 
people  that  was  causing  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  C3rovemment.  Unhesitantly  he 
set  about  the  task  of  restoring  that  con- 
fidence. 

When  we  talk  about  the  way  Wright 
Patman  helped  people  we  usuaUy  say  the 
little  man,  the  little  busings,  the  little 
people  or  the  small  business,  but  Wright 
Patman  had  no  stratification  in  tends  of 
classification  of  people,  they  were  all  just 
folks  and  he  felt  that  Government  had 
a  responsibility  to  help  them  and  he  saw- 
to  that.  So  that  the  people  in  the  Fii-st 
Dtetrict  of  Texas  can  be  proud  and  his 
famUy  can  be  proud  because  he  was,  in- 
deed, a  champion  and  those  of  us  who  are 


left  in  this  txxiy,  who  r^^nesent  the  will 
of  the  people,  can  say  that  Wricsht  Pat- 
man still  does  lire  In  the  hie^  standards 
of  our  own  oondoet. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^Ul  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  ^;>ei^er,  time  has 
passed  since  Wbight  Patmah  left  us,  and 
nearly  100  Members  of  this  House 
traveled  to  Texarkana  for  the  graveside 
cexammy.  Yet  we  did  not  say  goodby  to 
Congressman  Patman  when  he  vras  last 
In  tills  Chasnber,  ending  service  that  be- 
gan nearly  50  yeans  ago,  nor  did  we  pay 
final  honor  to  his  memory  in  the  Tex- 
arkana services.  This  was  a  man  who  was 
sometimes  gentle,  scnnetlmes  fiery,  but 
always  so  true  to  himself,  his  principles, 
and  his  party  that  he  has  left  an  endur- 
ing monument  here. 

Each  of  us  treasures  personal  memories 
oi  his  frkaadsh'^.  Before  I  came  to  this 
txidy.  I  had  the  ixlvllege  of  serving  in 
the  senate  of  Texas  wiiii  his  distlnguiahed 
and  very  able  son,  WUliam  Neff  Batman, 
and,  of  course,  along  with  every  otiier 
Texan,  I  knew  something  of  Congress- 
man Patmah's  eaily  career.  I  knew  he 
had,  in  his  first  campaign  for  a  seat  in 
this  Hotise,  pledged  his  efforts  to  achieve 
a  bonus  for  World  War  I  veterans,  and 
when  he  foimd  the  banking  interests  m-g- 
ing  the  administration  of  President 
Hoover  to  expose  the  bonus,  Wright  Pat- 
mah l>ecame  aroused  at  this  opposition. 
It  was  his  inquiry  into  the  matter  that 
led  him  to  ask  tlie  Impeachmoit  of  An- 
drew Mellon  as  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Only  when  President  Hoover  named 
Secretary  MeUon  as  Ambassador  to 
Oreat  Britain  did  the  impeachment  ef- 
fort die. 

lliese  and  other  Patman  fights  were 
legend  when  I  came  to  the  House.  Yet 
this  distinguished  Meml>er  took  time  to 
be  kind  to  me,  and  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  reception  which  he  gave  for  me 
and  another  Texas  newcome-,  my  col- 
league Bob  Eckhardt,  as  we  arrived  here. 
Wright  Patman  invited  scores  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  the  Vice  President, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  oUier  rank- 
ing Crovernment  officials.  They  came  be- 
cause he  had  invited  them.  I  shall  long 
be  grateful  for  that  kindness  and  the 
many  that  followed. 

Wright  Patman  believed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  believed  that  its  plat- 
form through  the  years  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  country 
better  than  anj-  other  party.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  partisan,  but  rather  to  note 
the  determined  dedication  of  this  man. 
when  I  say  that  for  years  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  Democratic  fundraising  activities 
that  helped  many  men  and  women  win 
seats  in  this  body. 

We  have  all  known  how  dedicated  he 
was  to  his  district.  As  his  responsibilities 
in  this  House  gi'ew,  he  stretched  his 
workweek  so  that  he  spent  Saturdays  in 
his  office  and,  after  attending  church 
services  on  Sunday  morning,  he  usuaUy 
walked  to  Capitol  HUl  to  have  more  time 
at  his  desk.  His  diligence  was  truly 
exemplary. 
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With  all  sincerity,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  believe  I  am  a  better  legislator  today 
tor  having  known  Weight  Patmah,  a  true 
statesman  in  his  dedication  to  his  prin- 
ciples, the  energy  of  his  effort,  the  klnd- 
r ess  to  others.  History  will  mark  him  as 
oue  of  the  great  Members  of  the  House 
CI  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Connie  joins  me 
in  expressing  our  condolences  and  sin- 
rere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Patman  and  all 
the  Patman  family. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle*. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Wright  Patman 
has  been  a  household  word  with  the 
American  people  for  almost  a  half  a  cen- 
twry,  I  believe  one  of  my  first  personal 
recollections  of  this  man  was  some  23 
years  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  doing  some 
statewide  organization  work  for  then 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  were 
organizing  appearances  and  speakings  in 
various  congressional  districts  through- 
out the  State  and  one  of  my  first  assign- 
ments was  to  go  to  Texarkana  and  help 
organize  events  and  schedules  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Wricht 
Patman. 

This  turned  out  to  be  more  than  a 
casual  or  routine  series  of  speakings. 

It  seems  that  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  been  invited  to  come  to  the 
Texarkana  District  on  the  assurance  that 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  would  or- 
ganize a  lot  of  very  fine  meetings.  The 
Senator  dared  the  Congressman  to  show 
him  how  he  could  really  organize  a  dis- 
trict. The  Congressman  accepted  the 
dare  and  hurled  back  a  similar  challenge 
to  the  Senator  that  he  would  show  him 
a  thing  or  two. 

With  both  men  daring  big  things.  I 
can  tell  you  that  that  district  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  organized.  We  started  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we  would 
make  15  to  20  speeches  every  day.  end- 
ing up  with  a  banquet  on  each  of  two 
nights. 

In  tiiose  days  we  would  go  to  a  rural 
community  where  previoasly  mailings. 
fliers  or  post  cards  had  been  distributed. 
It  was  my  job  to  get  to  that  community 
early  witli  a  sound  system  and  have  the 
people  gathered  at  the  count rj-  store  or 
in  front  of  the  post  ofBce.  or  drug  store. 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  would  roU  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  Congres.sman.  While  they 
were  making  historic  town  hall  meetings 
in  these  communities.  I  wotild  race  ahead 
to  the  next  stop  with  a  second  sound 
system.  I  realize  that  I  was  doing  double 
duty  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  I  believe 
I  was  twice  as  tired  as  those  men  Keep- 
ing up  with  those  two  dynamos  was 
jmix)ssible. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  vitiility.  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  challenge  of  public 
service  that  Wright  Patman  had  given 
to  his  district.  Everybody  knew  him: 
everybody  trusted  him.  It  was  obvious 
he  was  as  respected  in  the  First  District 
of  Texas  as  he  was  nationally. 

I  learned  what  a  tremendous  person 
he  was,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  I 


learned  that  I  could  not  keep  up  with 
those  two  men, 

Mr.  Wright  Patman  seemed  to  alwa.vs 
think  ahead  of  his  times.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  he  has  made  have 
taken  5  or  10  or  20  years  or  more  to 
come  about. 

I  remember  right  after  tlie  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  had  been  finished. 
Wr.iGHT  Patman  came  to  me  one  day  and 
suggested  that  I  should  recommend  a  new 
House  Office  Building  immediately  east 
of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building.  I 
did  not  make  that  recommendation  be- 
cause it  would  not  have  been  a  popular 
move  tlien.  It  turned  out  however,  that 
it  would  have  been  the  right  thing  to 
have  done.  While  we  are  proud  of  the 
new  Congressional  Library,  we  could  have 
had  a  House  Office  Building  today  at  this 
location  or  some  similar  location  if  we 
had  listened  to  Wright  Patman.  He  was 
10  years  ahead  of  his  time  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Last  November,  I  testified  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
wiiich  was  investigating  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  the  1936  Robin.son-Patman 
Act  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  strongly  supported  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  this  good  legislation,  which  pro- 
hibits predatory  pricing  practices.  The 
next  morning,  Dean  Patman  took  a 
lengthy  stroll  from  his  Rayburn  Building 
office  to  my  office  in  the  Cannon  Bulld- 
mg.  The  dean  made  the  trip  to  give  me 
his  warm  personal  thanks  for  my  words 
about  his  bill.  As  he  left,  his  twinkling 
eyes  focused  on  me  and  he  told  me  that 
he  wanted  me  to  carry  on  the  flght  in 
this  arena.  I  interpreted  this  as  his  mes- 
sage to  me  that  he  was  retiring  from  the 
Congre.s.s.  a  decision  which  he  made  offi- 
cial several  months  later  I  was  deeply 
honored  by  this  gesture  and  hope  to  do 
rnv  best  a.s  one  to  continue  the  battle  on 
his  behalf. 

Dean  Paiman  and  his  wife  r,(i.sed  a 
wonderful  family  of  four  children.  I  am 
a  very  close  personal  friend  of  his  son. 
Bill,  who  serves  in  the  State  .senate  In 
Austin.  Bill  Patm:\n  represents  south 
central  Texas  and  lives  in  Ganado,  Jack- 
son Country,  which  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District.  Bill's 
wife.  Carrin.  is  aLso  very  active  in  public 
affairs,  havintj  served  as  the  Democratic 
National  Committeewoman  from  Texas. 
State  senator  Bill  Patmnn  is  very  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  tor  his  integrity 
and  diligence. 

After  the  death  of  hi .  fii  >t  wife  the 
dean  married  ?*lrs.  Paulirie  Tucker.  We 
in  tlie  Texas  delegation  ha\e  come  to 
know  and  love  the  wife  of  our  dean 
Pauline  is  a  very  delightful  person  who 
has  made  many  friend.s  among  all  of  us. 
She  is  a  lady.  She  is  loved  and  respected 
by  all  our  colleagues.  She  s^.ive  in.spira- 
tion  to  all  our  wives. 

Wright  Patman  was  .m  intense  cru- 
.sader  for  the  rights  of  the  little  man. 
He  V.  orked  hard  for  the  ijassage  of  leg- 
islation to  help  the  small  independent 
businessman.  He  was  fervent  in  his  zeal. 
He  was  .sincere  and  dedicated.  He  tried 
to  appeal  to  you  on  the  basis  of  the 
merits  of  tlie  legi.slation  He  never  tried 
to  mislead  you    He  never  tried  to  force 


you  into  supjwrting  his  position.  He  never 
tried  to  make  any  personal  threat  or 
special  pressure.  After  the  vote  was  tak- 
en, won  or  lost.  Wright  Patbian  never  re- 
ferred to  the  vote.  Although  you  might 
not  have  supported  him,  it  never  became 
a  perscmal  matter  with  him.  What  was 
done — was  done,  and  there  were  no  re- 
criminations. His  fairness  and  his  kind- 
ness was  a  beautiful  thing  to  know  and 
experience. 

Our  tributes  t:^day  are  just  a  beginning 
to  the  years  of  tributts  which  will  be 
given  to  Wright  Patman.  His  story  will 
be  told  over  and  over.  He  is  a  legend  al- 
ready, and  his  legend  will  grow.  As  long 
as  there  are  legislative  bodies  in  this 
country,  and  as  long  as  the  people  elect 
leaders  among  them,  the  name  of  Wright 
Patman  will  stand  out  as  the  symbol  of 
integrity  and  honor  and  ideal  public 
service. 

It  is  sad  to  realize  that,  after  47  years 
of  congressional  service,  Wright  Patman 
has  answered  his  last  rollcall.  His  record 
will  probably  never  be  equaled  again  in 
this  House.  One  of  the  giants  of  our  time 
has  quietly  laid  down  his  mantle  of  serv- 
ice. But  he  returns  his  legislative  toga 
untarnished  and  unsoiled.  He  leaves  us  a 
record  of  perfect  public  service.  Legisla- 
lators  decades  from  now  will  say,  "He 
was  the  greatest  populist  of  them  all." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  statement  now.  We  are  hon- 
oring a  man  who  served  47  years  in  Con- 
gress, honoring  his  memory.  There  was  a 
first-term  Member  of  this  House  who 
came  to  me  this  afternoon  and  said,  "I 
am  very  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  a  word  during  the  ceremonies  for 
Wright  Patman." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  at  this  mo- 
ment to  yield  to  the  gentleman  fro.ni 
Kentucky  iMr.  Hubbard). 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ioia 
other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  a  fighter  for  the  little 
man.  a  colleague  I  admU'ed  very  much, 
and  a  man  whom  I  was  proud  to  call  my 
friend. 

For  47  year.s — longer  than  many  of  us 
in  Congress  have  been  alive — U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman  of  Texas  was 
a  champion  of  many  efTorts  beneficial  to 
the  American  people. 

For  12  years  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee.  It  was  partly  through  his 
influence  that  I  became  a  member  of 
this  committee  a.s  a  freshman  Congress- 
man. 

National  prc-^s  accounts  said  last  year 
and  a?ain  recently  that  "House  Demo- 
crats, led  by  their  young  freshmen,  de- 
posed him  as  too  old  or  too  arbiti-ary  or 
ineffective  tis  riiairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  ■  As  a  freshman  Democrat 
who  serves  on  the  Banking  Committee 
and  who  aLso  >erved  last  year,  from  Jan- 
uary to  June  30,  as  chainnan  of  the 
fresiunan  House  Democrats,  I  can  say 
accurately  that  all  the  freshman  Demo- 
crats of  this  House  have  had  a  high  re- 
gard for  Wright  Patman  and  admire 
him  very  much. 

At  times  in  the  past  Wright  Patman 
has  been  a  lonely,  fearless  voice  seeking 
to  protect  the  little  people  from  the 
giants  of  Wall  Street. 
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The  dean  of  Ae  House 
man  whose  diaracter, 
and  personal  luMto  wen  fdways  Indka- 
tive  of  his  earty  trateSng  In  %  CSirlBflan 
home. 

Yes,  among  those  In  thte  Houae  wbo 
\\  ill  miss  him  most  are  tbe  freshmen, 
some  of  whom  may  have  qoGAtloiied  bis 
leadership  ability  at  age  81  last  year  hut 
all  of  whom  always  will  remember  him 
as  one  of  the  freatest  Americans  in  his- 
tory and  as  one  who  served  eapaUy, 
honestly,  and  efficientiy  in  this  Chamber 
longer  than  all  but  three  other  Mem- 
bers—Cart Vinson  of  Georgia,  Emanuel 
Celler  of  New  York,  and  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas. 

My  wife  Joyce  joins  me  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Patman  and  the  Patman  family 
our  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  C(Hnmittee  on 
Rules,  who  served  many  years  with  the 
late  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
passing  of  our  colleague,  Wrioht  Patman, 
the  Congress  loses  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing and  briniant  statesmen  that 
this  legislative  body  has  had  during  ttiis 
century. 

He  was  elected  to  this  body  in  the  year 
1928  during  the  first  term  al  Herbert 
Hoover.  During  those  unfortunate  years 
of  depression  in  the  early  1930's,  Wricht 
Patman  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
legislators  in  helping  President  Ranklln 
Roosevelt  to  bring  our  Nation  back  to 
emplo3rment,  prosperity,  and  a  stable 
economy. 

During  my  flrst  years  as  a  new  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  along 
with  othK-  Members  marveled  at  Con- 
gressman Patican's  indusby  and  legisla- 
tive activity  not  only  from  the  dqiart- 
ment  of  economics,  but  also  his  Iceen  in- 
tellect and  valuable  support  of  so  many 
constructive  biUs  which  benefited  mil- 
lions of  American  families.  Oangressman 
Patman  during  the  47  years  of  his  legis- 
lative service  has  left  a  reoord  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  America,  regardless  of 
social  or  economic  status--Kif  which  the 
rank  and  file  can  Indeed  be  prond. 

Wright  Patuan's  reccHd  as  a  public  of- 
ficial started  in  the  mid-UaO's  wbaa  he 
was  elected  to  the  Texas  State  legislature 
and  later  serving  as  district  tMxxney  of 
the  fifth  judicial  district  for  5  years  pre- 
vious to  his  1928  election  to  the  71st  Con- 
gress and  each  succeeding  Congress.  As  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing  Committee  and 
Iris  services  on  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  Members  coming  into  this 
House  in  future  years, 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Iris  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaks,  if  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, this  special  order  was  for  1  hour, 
and  the  hour  is  Just  about  Massed.  I  am 
determined  to  yield  to  all  those  here 
who  wish  me  to  ^teld,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  a  WMe  proUem  with  respect  to 
time. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WHjSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAELOtl.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
bom  TtaBB. 

Mr.  CHABUES  WHiSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Spealar,  during  my  time  bi  Una  State 
legUafcure  I  did  not  f  oBow  the  acttvties 
of  OoDgiesB  very  eareCidly,  nad  so  I  did 
not  really  know  exsvctly  what  Wright 
Patican  was  doing  all  the  time;  but  I  did 
know  that  every  time  I  heeird  a  rich 
banker  In  my  district  cuss  Wright  Pat- 
man, he  was  doing  scnnettiing  rie^t. 

Cta  a  bit  of  personal  knowledge,  and  I 
suppose  this  is  partisan,  but  I  rather  be- 
Ueve  that  if  Wright  Patuah  had  his 
druthers,  he  would  have  chosen  that  this 
special  order  be  a  little  partisan.  My  first 
knowledge  of  him  was  when  he  came  to 
Trinity,  Tex.,  campaigning  for  Harry 
Ttuman  in  1948.  My  mother  and  I  and 
Wright  Patman  were  the  only  people  in 
town  for  Truman,  but  somehow  he  got  all 
the  votes. 

I  remember  that  he  campaigned  for 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  1952  and  1956  when 
it  was  not  a  very  popular  thing  to  do  and 
when  he  had  a  serious  contest  of  his  own. 
I  remember  his  working  for  John  Ken- 
nedy and,  <^  course,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  I  also  remember,  among  all  of  the 
D^nocratic  candidates  for  Congress  in 
1972,  Wright  Patman  was  the  only  one 
who  had  the  courage  to  caimmign  actively 

for  GcoRGE  McGovERN.  Knowing  his  dis- 
trict, because  it  adjoins  my  district,  I 
think  perhaps  I  have  a  little  surer  ap- 
preciation of  that  than  some  others  may 
have. 

Also  on  a  personal  note — ^this  was  one 
of  the  most  unique  things  about'  Mr. 
Patman — and  I  learned  It  not  through 
him  but  through  his  son:  I  served  with 
his  son  for  6  years  in  the  State  senate, 
and  I  have  nevo:  known  a  son  as  devoted 
to  his  father  as  Bill  Patman  was  to  his. 
That  says  a  lot  about  the  father.  As  any 
Texas  Member  knows  who  was  aroxmd  at 
times  of  congressional  redistrictlng.  Bill 
Patman  would  have  clearly  given  up  his 
seat  to  protect  his  father's,  but  he  was 
adroit  enough  to  be  able  to  protect  them 
both. 

Wright  Patman  was  the  only  man  in 
his  eighties  who  still  had  the  fire  of 
ambition  in  his  breast.  He  was  a  great 
man.  He  was  a  great  administrator.  He 
was  a  man  the  people  of  his  district  sent 
on  March  4,  1929,  to  Congress;  and 
almost  50  years  later,  on  March  10,  1976, 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  so  elo- 
quently put  it  at  his  funeral,  they  wel- 
comed back  their  hero — and  what  a 
welcome  it  was. 

I  think  when  the  inevitable  memorial 
is  built  to  Wright  Patman,  it  should  con- 
tain the  words  of  our  other  coUeague 
from  Texas  who  spoke  at  the  funeral: 
"He  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  com- 
forting tlie  aflSicted,  and  in  afflicting  the 
comfortable." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  from  Texas  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  Mi-s.  Patman,  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  to  have  tliis  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tsribute  to  the  late  dean  of 
this  House,  the  Honorable  Wricht 
Patman. 


The  esteem  in  whldi  Mr.  Pazmah 
h^d  among  his  coQeagaea  wai 
to  by  the  size  of  the  delegation,  com- 
prised prJncipally  of  members  at  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  CancDcy  and 
Honalng  and  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation, which  travded  to  Tezaikana  last 
Wednesday.  Ilils  tremendous  ezpresskm 
of  feding  for  Mr.  Patmah  was  at  least 
matched,  if  not  exceeded,  by  the  people 
of  Texarkana  and  eastern  Texas,  v^o 
turned  out  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
pay  their  reelects. 

Several  of  the  local  people  spoke  to  me 
about  the  devoticm  which  Mr.  Patman 
had  shown  for  his  constituents  during 
the  nearly  one-half  century  in  which  he 
served  th^n.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Patman  published  and  distributed  more 
than  2,500  dlff»ait  editkms  of  his  weekly 
newsletter  during  his  career,  a  truly  re- 
maiki^e  reoord.  That  means  that  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  his  weekly  newsletter 
have  been  read  during  his  service  here. 
This  great  dedicatitm  will  be  commemo- 
rated in  many  w^s,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

Not  the  least  ot  these  will  be  the  con- 
tinued use  ^  Members  oi  Congress  of 
both  parties  and  of  an  persuaskms  of  a 
booklet  entitled  "Our  American  Qovem- 
ment:  What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?" This  booklet  contains  a  wealth  of 
valuaUe  information  about  the  Ccmstitu- 
tion  and  all  3  brandies  of  our  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  answers  to 
185  questions  about  various  facets  of 
Government.  As  this  booklet  continues  to 
be  revised  and  provided  to  thousands  of 
tourists  who  pass  through  the  Congress, 
it  will  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  its  author, 
the  late  Mr.  Patman. 

Since  I  returned  to  the  Congress  in 
1970  and  served  on  the  Ranking  Com- 
mittee under  his  chairmanship,  we  often 
disagreed  on  issues.  However,  Chairman 
Patman  took  care  to  be  fair  to  the  minor- 
ity, and  even  when  the  majixlty  steam- 
roller was  moving  into  high  gear,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  give  the  minority  a 
chance  to  be  heaid. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  to  Mrs.  Patman  and  to 
the  entire  Patman  family  our  deepest 
ss^mpatliy  and  our  sincere  i^preclation 
for  the  dedicated  service  which  Congress- 
man Patman  rendered  to  this  State  and 
to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton)  . 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Madam  Speaker,  all 
of  us  who  served  with  Wright  Patman 
share  a  special  sense  of  loss.  But  because 
I  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  witli  him 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Tex- 
arkana, I  want  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers my  personal  knowledge  of  the  en- 
during f  liendships  and  of  the  deep  sense 
of  loss  which  is  felt  by  his  many  friends 
in  Texarkana  and  the  northeast  Texas 
district  which  he  served  so  well. 

The  people  in  that  district  speak  with 
warmth  and  with  pride  alMut  the  legis- 
lative battles  which  he  fought  and  won 
for  the  people.  But  it  was  not  just  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  Congressman  that 
they  feel  a  sense  of  loss.  There  was  a 
sense  of  personal  loss,  as  well,  because 
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the  man  they  sent  to  Congress  for  47 
years  was  to  each  of  them  a  very  special 
friend. 

From  the  standpoint  of  serving  with 
liim  in  the  House  and  of  sharing  in  the 
representation  of  people  Uving  across 
the  street  from  each  other,  I  will  miss 
him;  but  I  will  remember  him  as  a  true 
friend  who  has  given  to  us  all  an  example 
of  a  courageous,  warm,  gentle,  and  de- 
temiined  life. 

I  share  the  sense  of  loss,  and  I  want  to 
express  my  genuine  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
his  family,  and  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

Ml-.  RONCALIO.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
another  section  of  these  tributes  I  shall 
have  formal  remarks,  so  I  ask  only  for  a 
minute  or  so  to  pay  my  respects  here  per- 
sormlly  to  the  beloved  lawmaker  who  was 
a  sjrmbol  to  many  of  us  throughout  the 
Nation  for  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

About  a  month  before  he  left  us,  he 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  increase 
in  my  quarters,  for  which  I  was  very 
appreciative.  In  moving  a  filing  case  in 
that  process,  a  document  fell  down,  and 
it  was  made  up  of  two  speeches.  One  was 
a  speech  of  the  great  Wright  Patman  on 
the  monetary  system,  and  another  was  a 
speech  of  a  Mr.  Aldridge  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  which  was  a  plea  for 
hi^h  interest  rates  in  1942. 

So  the  words  of  our  distinguished  com- 
niittee  chairman  are  as  true  now  as  they 
were  then.  The  bankers  still  insist  on 
their  high  interest  rates  now  as  they  did 
tiier. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man lor  yielding. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  remember  Mr.  Patman  for 
his  great  kindness  and  his  courtesy  to  me, 
and,  more  particularly.  I  would  like  to 
remember  something  that  really  moved 
me  very  deeply  because  it  came  from  one 
of  Wright  Patman  s  own  constituents. 
This  is  what  I  wrote  following  the  cere- 
monies : 

Yesterday.  In  a  most  beautUiil  and  fltilng 
ceremony,  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  was  burled  In  his  home  town,  Tex- 
a-.'kana. 

In  tlie  cemetery — In  the  warm  spring  sun- 
shine—a  young  girl  came  tip  to  me  to  express 
her  sense  of  loss,  and  her  pride  In  her  Repre- 
sentative. "I  played  in  his  yard  when  I  was  a 
child,"  she  said.  'He  was  good  to  us.  He  went 
up  mighty  high  but  he  brung  us  all  along 
with  him." 

I  thought  It  was  such  a  fine  and  heartfelt 
tribute  that  I  wanted  to  share  It  wlUi  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  dis- 
tinguished career  of  our  departed  col- 


league will  serve  to  honor  Wright  Pat- 
man, his  family,  and  this  body  for  all 
the  days  of  our  Nation's  history.  His 
courtesy,  his  kindness,  and  his  helpful- 
ness to  both  Hale  and  me  will  be  remem- 
bered and  cherished  by  all  Uie  members 
of  our  family  for  all  the  ciays  of  our 
liver. 

Wright  Patm.\n's  reputation  as  a  fight- 
er- for  the  riyhts  of  all  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens was  exempUfled  mast  .specifically  in 
legislation  granting  eo.ual  economic  op- 
portunities and  equal  treatnient  in  the 
acquisition  of  home  mortgages,  small 
business  loans,  and  credit  to  women.  I 
have  always  felt  that  his  great  fight  for 
the  rights  of  all  per.';ons  was  what  dis- 
tinguished him  most  as  a  leader.  He  was 
a  great  national  leader,  as  well  as  a  val- 
iant defender  of  our  section  of  the 
country. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  extend  my  most  sin- 
cere sympathies  to  his  valiant  and  lovely 
wife,  Pauhne,  and  to  all  the  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  geiuleiuan 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Madam  Speaker, 
m  losing  Wright  Patman.  the  House  has 
lost  not  only  its  dean  but  one  of  Its  all- 
time  greats.  He  was  a  great  servant  of 
the  people,  having  nobly  and  conscien- 
tioiL'jly  served  the  people  of  this  Nation 
for  over  47  years. 

Hs  exemplified  great  couruge  and 
tenacity  in  standing  forthrightly,  and 
often  almost  alone,  for  those  tilings 
which  he  believed  to  be  right  and  just, 
never  just  for  those  causes  that  might  be 
popular  at  the  movement.  For  years  he 
provided  points  of  view  that  were  the 
basis  for  a  continuing  healthy  dialog 
about  the  direction  in  which  the  country 
and  its  economic  system  were  going. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  compassion. 
He  never  wavered  in  his  determination 
to  protect  the  interests  of  those  who  ap- 
peared to  have  no  organized  voice  to 
speak  for  them. 

He  was  a  great  friend.  Thousands  of 
people  from  east  Texas  and  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  were  proud  to  be  Identified 
as  a  friend  of  Wright  Patman  and  mourn 
his  passing  from  the  American  scene.  I 
was  honored  to  be  numbered  as  one  of 
this  vast  throng  for  many  years,  al- 
though my  service  with  him  here  was  all 
too  brief. 

I  knew  Mr.  Patman  as  a  fellow  Texan 
with  a  heritage  much  like  my  own.  He 
had  lived  through  war  and  Depression, 
good  times  and  bad,  as  many  of  us  have, 
but  somehow  difficult  times  developed  in 
him  a  keen  unaerstandinK  of  the  needs 
of  the  common  man.  tha  .s:nall  farmer, 
the  individual  rancher,  and  the  small 
businessman. 

He  was  faithful  to  the  end  in  serving 
the  causes  in  which  he  believed.  Yet  in 
victory  and  in  adversity  he  was  always 
a  gentleman.  Although  his  strong  voice 
is  now  silent,  the  torch  has  passed  and 
his  courageous  point  of  view  and  the 
dialog  in  which  he  played  such  a  part 
will  now  be  taken  up  by  others  and  will 
continue  to  be  heard  in  the  House  of 


Representatives  that  he  loved  so  much 
and  served  so  well. 

Madam  Speaker,  these  tributes  from 
his  colleagues  are  not  the  last  words  of 
praise  that  will  be  heard  in  thi-  House  in 
praise  of  oui-  dear  friend.  His  memory 
and  his  .service  w  ill  be  spoken  of  with  re- 
spect and  appreciation  as  long  as  anj- 
know  of  the  service  of  any  of  the  great 
men  who  have  served  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  Uie  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  HIGHTOWER),  for  those  remarks. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  now  wish  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Johnson),  who  served  long  and 
faithfully  with  Wright  Patman  ou  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  who  has  been  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber throughout  the  afternoon. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  iMr. 
Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Madam  Speaker,  it  is  diflBcult  to  find  the 
proper  words  to  express  the  feelings  I 
would  share  about  Wright  Patman.  For 
more  tlian  a  decade  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing. 
Ideologically  we  have  dififered  but  per- 
sonally we  have  been  warm  friends.  His 
friendly  manner,  tliose  twinkling  eyes 
and  that  warm  smile  displayed  the  hu- 
man side  of  a  dedicated  and  respected 
public  servant. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  many  testimonies  to  Mr.  P.atman's 
long  and  distinguished  service  in  this 
body.  There  is  httle  that  I  could  add  to 
the  record  which  history  will  recall.  I 
would  note,  however,  tliat  his  accom- 
plishments during  47  years  of  service 
were  suflBcient  to  inspire  him  ever  on- 
ward. His  dedication  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  at  times  tend 
to  be  discouraged  by  temporary  setbacks. 
He  has  carved  his  name  in  history  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Uttle  man  in  a  way 
that  should  inspire  all  of  us  to  have  the 
power  of  our  convictions. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
counted  Wright  Patman  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Pauhne,  as  warm  personal  friends. 
My  prayers  are  for  her  and  his  three  sons 
In  this  hour  of  grief.  I  am  sure  many 
others  share  my  feelings. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  ob- 
served Mrs.  Patman  in  the  Chamber  here 
today. 

I  would  say  with  respect  to  this  great 
couple,  Pauline  aud  Wright,  it  was  a  real 
love  match.  I  have  never  seen  any  couple 
who  loved  and  admu-ed  each  other  as 
that  couple  did.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  saw 
them  on  many  occasions.  We  have  trav- 
eled with  them,  and  we  have  been  at 
functions  with  them.  They  were  such  a 
delightful  couple  to  be  with. 

Madam  Speaker,  each  day  now  I  miss 
Wright  Patman  because  his  car  was 
pai-ked  right  alongside  of  mine  in  the 
Rayburn  Garage,  and  we  generally  would 
arrive  at  the  same  time.  Freqiiently  Mrs. 
Patman  was  with  him,  and  what  a  kind- 
ly, wonderful,  loving  couple  they  were. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  not  only  will  miss 
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Mr.  Patman,  as  I  do  every  day,  but  we 
will  miss  se^ng  lArs.  Patman  arouiid  the 
Congress.  She  used  to  come  to  commit- 
tee meetings  when  he  was  pcesidtng,  and 
one  could  always  teU  how  much  she  ad- 
mired everything  he  did  and  said. 

Yes.  truly,  we  have  lost  a  vary  fine  and 
wonderful  pubUc  servant. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  with 
everybody  in  wishing  Mrs.  Patman  a  very 
pleasant,  happy  future,  as  much  as  is 
possible  imder  these  trying  circum- 
stances. Our  prayers  go  out  to  her  and 
to  their  three  sons  in  the  hour  of  their 
great  grief. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  four 
men  in  history  have  served  in  ttie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  longer  than 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas.  Few  during 
our  country's  history  have  served  the 
Congress  or  the  Nation  better.  When  I 
came  here  long  years  ago  and  stood  near 
the  bott(Hn  of  the  list  in  seniority. 
Wright  Patman  was  unong  those  who 
had  already  established  a  reputation  for 
ability  and  effectiveness  in  the  House.  In 
the  intervening  years,  the  Ust  of  Mem- 
bers senior  to  me  has  grown  smaller  and 
.smaller  until  finally  Wright  Patman  was 
the  senior  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  he  was  more  than  that. 
Wright  Patman  was  in  many  ways  a 
symbol  of  what  Congress  should  stand 
for — ^vigorous  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  a  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  all  Americans. 

Wright  Patican  was  a  controversial 
f.  gure  who  never  f  afled  to  enter  the  aroia 
of  politcial  battle  for  the  things  he  de- 
fended. As  a  member  and  the  chaixman 
of  the  powerful  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  he  was  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  fiscal  policies  ^ch  he  felt  were 
injurious  to  ttie  pockitbooks  of  the  aver- 
age American.  He  never  hesitated  to  take 
on  the  Joists  In  the  financial  world  In 
battle.  He  fought  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  high  interest  rates,  and  big  banks 
indiscriminately  and  ttrdesdy. 

The  people  of  Texas  and  Americans 
everywhere  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  passing  of  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  veteran  of  nearly  a  half  oentory 
of  service  as  U.S.  Representative  for  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Texas  and 
dean  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1928,  Wright  Patican 
served  two  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  Texas  L^ilslature  and  5 
years  as  district  attorney  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  District  of  Texas. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Patman  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  seek  election 
to  the  95th  Congress;  but  that  he  in- 
tended to  carry  out  all  his  congressional 
duties  vigorously  through  the  remainder 
of  his  24th  term.  Mr.  Patman  onphaslzed 
that  although  he  was  leaving  the  Con- 
gress, he  was  not  actui^  retiring  for 
he  planned  to  remain  active,  returning  to 
a  limited  practice  of  law.  and  to  use  a 
variety  of  f  onmis  to  pursue  his  positions 
on  economic  and  monetary  Issues. 

Weight  Patman  first  roee  to  promi- 
nence as  a  young  new  Congressman  when 


he  led  a  successful  fight  over  the  opposi- 
Maa  of  the  c(Migressional  leadership  and 
Presidaitial  vetoes  to  pay  3  Ms  milllcn 
veterans  of  World  War  I  adjusted  pay- 
ment certificates — more  commonly 
known  as  the  bonus.  The  successful  fight, 
culminating  with  the  payments  In  1935, 
not  only  fulfilled  the  Gknremment's 
prrauise  to  the  World  War  I  veterans, 
but  provided  an  important  stimulus  to 
the  economy  during  the  depression. 

He  cosponsored  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  of  1936 — a  major  antitrust  bulwark 
which  has  been  described  as  the  "Magna 
Carta"  of  small  business.  He  was  author 
of  the  resolution  which  created  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  House  of 
R^reseatatives  in  1941  and  served  as  its 
first  chairman.  Much  of  the  small  busi- 
ness lei^islatlon  of  Uie  i>ast  four  decades 
bears  his  name.  He  also  cosponsored  the 
original  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of  1934 
and  the  Veterans  Eknergency  Housing 
Act  of  1946.  Virtually  all  housing  legisla- 
tion— ^including  the  major  housing  acts 
of  the  1960's — also  bear  his  name. 

Representative  Patman  was  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  from  1963  to  1974.  He  worked 
for  lower  interest  rates  and  a  more  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  Federal  Reserve 
intern.  Consumer  credit  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  Truth-in-Lending  Act,  was 
moved  to  l^e  forefront  for  the  first  time 
during  his  chairmanship  and  he  con- 
sistently fought  to  have  the  consumer 
r^resented  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses of  tile  bank  regxilatory  agencies. 

Through  much  of  his  congressional 
career,  Wright  Pasman  has  provided  a 
needed  measure  of  oversight  of  the 
wealth  accimiulated  In  privately  con- 
trolled, tax-exempt  foundations  and  his 
work  in  this  area  led  to  major  amend- 
ments in  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Althoue^  Mr.  Patman's  record  brought 
him  wide  national  recognition,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  people  of  his  district 
where  he  lived  and  where  his  roots 
always  ran  deep. 

Wright  Patman  was  my  friend.  He 
sought  to  be  a  friend  to  everyone.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  In  these  Halls  by 
all  those  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  and  to  know  first  hand  of  his 
patriotism,  his  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice and  his  legislative  contributions  and 
accomplishments. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Congi-essman  Patman's 
family  aud  assure  them  he  will  long  re- 
main in  our  thoughts  and  prayers  and 
his  work  will  stand  high  in  the  annals 
of  the  Congress  and  among  the  records 
of  great  Americans. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  cannot  express  the  deep 
s^ise  of  loss  I  felt  on  hearing  of  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend,  and  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Wright  Patman. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  tireless  and 
courageous  public  servant.  The  State  of 
Texas  has  lost  an  able  and  affable  Repre- 
sentative. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  lost  <me  of  its  finest  gentiemen.  And 
I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  eulogiise 
Wright  Patman  and  speak  in  glowing 


terras  xf  his  legislative  achievements — 
which  are  legion.  A  few  of  us  may  quaJif y 
our  remarks  with  a  note  of  pexsonal  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  Mr.  Patman's 
ideas. 

Wright  Patman  would  have  liked  that. 
He  once  told  me  that,  if  everyone  agreed 
witb  him,  he  must  be  doing  smnething 
wrong. 

Wright  Patman  really  never  cared 
what  we  thought — ^just  as  l<mg  as  he  was 
sure  we  were,  in  fact,  thinking. 

He  played  the  intellectual  antagonist 
to  perfection,  substantiating  Edmund 
Biu'ke's  observation  that  our  antagrailst 
facilitates  our  cause: 

He  that  wresOee  with  us  streiigtbens  our 
nerres  and  sharpens  our  skUla. 

If  Wright  felt  the  loneliness  of  a  man 
ahead  of  his  time,  he  tocdc  great  pains  to 
hide  it.  He  never  «igaged  in  bitter  dia- 
tribe against  those  who  did  not  share  his 
vision  of  truth  or  the  future.  Tliat  was 
not  his  style. 

Instead,  he  set  the  course  and  cleared 
the  uncharted  path  alone — and  waited 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  catch  up  with  him. 

Without  questicm,  Wright  Patman  was 
the  consummate  legislator.  He  comUned 
the  qualities  of  a  hardnosed  legislative 
tactician  with  those  oX.  a  populist  idiilos- 
(^her.  Fr(xn  that  meld  was  created  legis- 
lation which  did  more  to  Improve  the 
ctmdltion  of  the  common  man  than  all 
the  rhetoric,  speeches,  colimm  writing, 
and  exhortations  that  preceded  or  suc- 
ceeded him  His  disanning  smile,  his 
quiet  maimer  belied  a  fierce  determina- 
tion to  rescue  the  American  pitxnlse  back 
from  the  league  of  big  bankers,  business- 
mm,  insiu-ance  companies,  and  Govern- 
ment officii^  who  ccHnblned  to  control 
the  markets  for  their  exclusive  gain. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  did  more 
thim  set  a  goal  of  "maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing 
power."  It  created  a  mechanism  for 
dolng  so.  That  we  have  faUed  the  act's 
objective  is  due  not  to  the  legislaUmi 
but  to  our  imwillingness  to  eoioTtx  it. 
Wright  Patman  fous^t  16  hard  years  for 
that  bill  and  brouiE^t  a  nation  around  to 
a  new  economic  philosophy. 

The  Federal  credit  uidrais  were  a  Pat- 
man creation.  He  saw  than  as  a  means 
of  providing  easier  credit  to  hard- 
pressed  workers  and  consumers  whose 
applications  for  credit  had  been  so  Icmg 
denied  by  major  banks. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  requiremoit  that  small  bu^ness 
be  allowed  to  share  in  major  defense  con- 
tracts were  another  Patman  creation 
tiiat  provided  succor  to  hard-pressed 
businessmen  and  workers. 

Likewise,  the  Rol^nson-Patman  Act 
prohibited  the  huge  chain  stores  from 
neighborhood  price  cutting  in  order  to 
drive  smaller  store  owners  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

These  are  Wright  Patman's  achieve- 
ments. There  were  failures  along  the  way 
but  he  fought  for  years,  for  decades,  for 
each  of  tiiem.  And  through  each  of  tlwm 
runs  a  common  thread:  that  free  entw- 
prise  must  truly  be  free,  not  merdiy  a 
rallying  cry  for  the  powerful  to  grab  as 
much  as  they  can;  that  to  achieve  "full 
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employment,  production,  a:. J  purchasing 
power,"  It  is  tfae  fiuiction  of  Government 
to  clear  the  road  of  every  obstacle  to 
those  who  would  work  to  create  and  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  themselves  and 
for  others. 

When,  after  bitter  debate  and  much 
delay,  we  finaUy  found  ourselves  standing 
in  agreement  with  him,  he  never  rebuked 
us  with  "I  toM  you  so."  Instead,  he 
greeted  our  arrival  at  the  .same  legisla- 
tive conclusion  witli  a  bemused  expres- 
sion and  twinkling  eyes  that  seemed  to 
say,  "How  nice  of  you  to  join  me." 

Confident  of  his  own  good  judgment, 
Wright  P.itman  chose  not  to  live  in  the 
fitful  atmosphere  of  a  Gallup  poll.  If  we 
learn  one  les«»i  from  Whioht  Patman. 
it  should  be  that  the  essential  quality  of 
political  leadership  is  a  strong  belief  in 
principle,  the  courage  of  conviction,  and 
the  willingness  to  gracefully  accept  de- 
feat as  a  temporai-y  setback. 

Wright's  convictions,  together  with  his 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  allowed 
him  to  PTuiure  the  criticism  of  colleagues 
and  the  defeats  handed  him  from  time  to 
time.  Defeats  which  were  accepted  as 
graciously'  as  iiis  tiiumphs. 

Wright  Paiman  was  the  first  Member 
of  the  House  to  sense  tlie  iinpending 
calamity  of  Watergate.  The  meld  of 
tactician-philosopher  was  hardened  by  a 
sense  of  moral  judgment  and  pohUcal 
propriety  that  put  him  far  ahead  of  the 

It  St  of  U.S. 

He  correctly  saw  that  it  was  neitlier  a 
mere  peccadillo  nor  even  within  the  moat 
ptrmissive  limits  of  political  combat. 
Rather,  if  allowed  to  go  unchallenged, 
tile  corruption  set  off  by  the  Watergate 
oonspii-acy  was  indeed  a  mortal  cancer 
\\hich  threatened  not  merely  a  presi- 
dency but  our  whole  poaitical  life. 

It  took  a  iMracticing  populist  like 
Wright  Patman  to  understand  liow  this 
con  uption  would  reverberate  throughout 
the  land,  shaking  the  foundations  of 
our  society  and,  leaving  in  its  wake,  a 
people  s  shattered  faith  in  their  Govern- 
ment, their  heritage,  and  their  way  of 
hfp. 

Clearly,  and  long  before  many  of  the 
rest  of  us,  he  saw  Watergate  as  proper 
grounds  for  impeachment,  long  before 
any  of  us  recognized  the  danger  that  it 
posed  to  our  country,  he  recognized  its 
source  and  as  early  as  Septemebr  of  1972 
he  sought  an  investigation  of  the  circui- 
tous route  traveled  by  campaign  funds  a.s 
they  made  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Watergate  burglars.  Then,  as  often- 
times before,  he  was  not  successiul  m  his 
attempt.  He  wa.s,  again,  right  too  soon. 

Wright  Patman's  legi  dative  contribu- 
tions to  American  society  re\eal  an  un- 
common ability  to  sense  the  needs  of  the 
future.  Fcre-ight  was  Wrijht  PATaiAN,s 
hallmark. 

There  is  a  lot  of  discuss.oi!  todc>y  about 
full  employment  policy  and  the  maximi- 
zation of  production  and  purchasing 
power. 

Wright  Patmak  was  thinking  about 
tiioee  things  back  in  the  193tt's.  Hi*  Pan 
Employment  Act  of  194«  created  the 
Covmcil  of  E:conomic  AdvLsers  and  the 
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Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  estab- 
lished the  maxlmiBatlon  ot  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  as  a 
national  objective. 

We  are  still  working  to  turn  Wright 
Patmaw's  dream  into  a  reality— and  in 
time.  I  am  sure  we  will.  However,  when 
we  do,  we  won't  be  aWe  to  take  credit  for 
anything  more  than  being  competent 
legislative  mechanics.  Wright  was  more 
than  that.  He  was  the  artist  out  of  v/hose 
creative  and  expansive  mind  came  the 
model  with  which  we  are  now  tinkering. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  launch- 
ed the  elTort  of  his  lifetime — to  restruc- 
ture the  Federal  Resei-ve  System  and 
commercial  banking  in  the  United  States 
to  make  it  more  respon.slve  to  the  little 
people,  hi.s  people,  of  Am*!rica. 

This  was  the  longest  and  loneliest 
quest  of  all.  But  he  never  stopped.  Only 
death  could  t«ke  him  off  this  battlefield. 
Wright  Patman  has  fallen  on  the  field 
of  legislative  battle.  Not  from  the 
strength  of  any  adversary  but  by  the 
power  of  age  and  the  infirmities  of  time. 
His  standard  will  be  taken  up  by  others. 
Let  us  hope  they  are  equal  to  the  task 
which  Wright  Patman  faced  .so  valiant- 
ly and  bore  with  such  grace. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress  is  filled  with  giant 
figures,  men  who  wirfded  gieat  power  and 
influence.  But  one  of  the  greatest— and 
the  gentlest  of  these  giants  was  Wright 
Patm.\n.  IIi.s  influence  was  quiet,  but 
powerful.  For  more  than  four  decades  he 
raised  a  \oi<?e  of  concern  for  the  little 
man. 

With  a  sincerity  that  held  him  above 
partisan  squabbles,  Mr.  Patman  cut  to 
the  core  of  each  issue.  Whether  it  in- 
volved agriculture  oi-  finance,  he  always 
asked  this  question.  How  would  this  af- 
fect the  human  beings  Involved?  He  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  Ctmgress  steer 
clear  of  the  special  Interest  groups  and 
vested  interests  so  that  the  oif&en  with- 
out powerful  lobbies  or  special  connec- 
tions not  be  lost  in  the  shufBe. 

Labeled  a  maverick,  Mr.  Patman  was 
one  of  the  few  remaining  cnisaders.  His 
strong  positions  often  placed  him  in  un- 
popular positions,  but  he  courageoii.-ly 
refused  to  back  down. 

His  detractors  tried  to  label  him  a  foe 
of  business  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  he  held  a  deep  faith  in  the 
system  and  fought  to  make  it  work  as 
it  was  intended:  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  the  weak  and  the  strong. 

Mr.  Patmam  wa.s  not  the  type  of  man 
to  apologize  for  his  views;  iK>r  did  he  re- 
duce his  positions  to  a  few  pat  phrases 
or  rigid  ideologic:,.  Perhaps  Ills  philoso- 
phy is  best  summed  up  by  a  quote  by 
Harr.-  Trimian  he  used  at  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Truman's  death: 

Of  coiir«=e  I  believe  to  free  enterpti.«:e  br.t 
in  my  system  of  free  enterprise,  the  demo- 
craiit  principle  is  that  there  nerer  w»s.  n«Ter 
lias  been,  nerei  wiU  be  room  for  the  rnth- 
lesti  expiuitaiioii  oi  like  maiiv  for  the  benefit 
'-i  the  fe>.v. 

Throughout  his  career.  Wright  Pat- 
man served  tlie  people  with  courage  and 
candor   He  T^a.':  frank  and  btr?ightfor- 


ward.  His  honestj  had  no  tafart  of  dip- 
J^atte  guile,  and  Ws  ctAescnes  In  the 
Congreas — as  wriB  as  Amerfeans  from  all 
walks  ot  Bfe — came  to  reganl  hfm  with 
deep  and  abidOng  respect,  s  wonderftil 
tribute  indeed.  The  tltJe  "Dean  of  the 
House"  meant  more  Vt^zi  simplj  tiiat 
Mr.  Patman  had  served  longer  than  any- 
one else.  It  was  used  wtGi  measmes  of 
reverence  and  respect  that  simple  lon- 
gevity cannot  produce. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemirtiasize  the 
enoimous  contribution  which  Wright 
Patman  made  to  his  country.  Mr.  Pat- 
man did  not  believe  in  legislative  razzle- 
daz7le  or  headline  grabbtng;  he  worked 
quietly,  patiently  for  his  goals  without 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  next 
election.  His  vision  lighted  a  path  for  us 
all. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  grand  vision,  this 
grasp  of  the  bigger  picture  that  gave 
Wright  Patman  the  wonderful  perspec- 
tive on  life  which  his  friends  so  re- 
.^pected.  Mr.  Patman  was  a  man  who  held 
no  grudges  and  was  completely  without 
rancor.  A  veteran  of  many  political  bat- 
tles, he  never  took  disputes  personally  or 
let  disagreements  poison  friendships. 
Fbr  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  his 
death  has  meant  the  loss  of  an  enduring, 
sustaining  friendship.  It  has  been  partic- 
ularly painful. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Patman  diminishes 
everyone— his  family,  his  friends,  the 
Congress,  the  entire  coimtry.  But  only 
the  man  has  died,  ffis  ideas,  his  profes- 
sional and  personal  example  to  all  of  us 
will  not  dimini.sh.  even  with.  time.  Be- 
cause of  him,  our  country  is  a  better 
place,  and  we  who  knew  him  are  better 
people. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honoj-  the  life  and  service  of  a  man  who 
at  his  death  had  served  in  this  House 
longer  than  any  other  cui-rent  Member. 
In  fact,  Whichi  Patman  served  in  this 
House  lo.'iger  than  all  but  three  others  in 
our  history. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  quality  of  service 
rather  Uaan  its  dination  that  in.  most  im- 
portant. Wright  Patman  scores  high  on 
any  measure  of  the  quality  of  his  service. 
In  a  democratic  system  of  government 
one  always  hopes  and  believes  that  there 
is  a  high  correlation  between  length  of 
service  and  quality  of  service.  The  voters 
of  Uie  First  District  of  Texas  obviously 
were  satisfied. 

As  a  uon-Teiau.  it  is  alwaj's  htlpful 
for  me  to  look  to  Texans  for  insights  and 
observations  about  other  Texaiis.  Con- 
<ernins  the  staying  power  of  Texas  con- 
s,ressioual  represent ative.s,  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  is  purported  to  hat  e  said,  "We  pick 
em  young,  we  pick  'em  honest,  we  send 
Uiem  theie  and  we  keep  them  thwe. ' 
Wright  Patman  was  clearly  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  Rayburn  nile. 

But  he  was  more  than  young  and  hon- 
est when  he  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Congressman  in  1929.  He  saw  himself  as 
the  champion  of  the  little  man  against 
the  big  Interests.  And  throughout  his  ca- 
reer he  never  Ignored  the  Impact  of  big 
government  and  big  hustness  on  the 
small  farmer,   the  fmsYI  businessman, 
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and  the  people  ot  east  Texas  he  repre- 
sented. 

Whether  It  was  vetenms'  poisions, 
housing,  or  an  honest  shake  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, Wrigbt  Patmak  was  willing  to 
fight  long  and  hard  for  his  ilsion  of  the 
fair  deal. 

Earlier  in  liis  career,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  State  legislature. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  dedanate  ot  Sam 
Daly  Johnson,  Lyndon  Johnscm's  father. 
On  January  20, 1964,  I^ndon  Johnson,  In 
remariis  to  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  recalled  his  father's 
advice  about  Wright  Patmaw: 

When  I  was  a  young  Congressman,  27  years 
of  age,  I  stood  ou  the  steps  of  a  train  to  come 
to  WashUigton  for  my  first  tims  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  my  father,  who  bad  been  many 
years  In  legislative  service  said  to  me  then: 
''Son,  measure  each  vote  you  cast  by  this 
standard:  Is  this  vote  in  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple? Wbat  does  this  do  for  human  beings? 
How  have  I  helped  the  lame  and  the  halt 
and  the  Igncn-ant  and  the  diseased?  See  If 
this  vote  Is  generally  for  humanity.  And  there 
will  be  times  when  good  arguments  will  be 
made  both  pro  and  con.  And  you  won't  know 
what  to  do.  When  tliat  time  comes.  I  suggest 
that  you  watch  how  Wright  Patman  of  Texas 
votes  and  then  follow  him,  because  while 
Wright  gets  off  the  reservation  every  now  and 
then,  he  always  gets  oft  thinking  he  Is  voting 
for  human  beings."  And  I  did  that  and  I  am 
rather  proud  of  my  noting  record. 

That  says  it  as  weU  as  I  can.  Wright 
Patman  always  voted  for  human  beings 
in  this  sense.  His  voting  record  is  one  his 
family — his  wife,  his  sons  and  his  other 
relatives — ^will  never  have  to  defend 
against  charges  that  it  was  the  product 
of  special  intei*est  pressures. 

Since  Wright  Patman  is  the  last  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  was  sworn  in  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  20th  amendment, 
his  death,  in  a  sense  maite  the  end  of 
an  era.  But  his  dedication  to  humanity 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that,  if  this  coimtry 
is  to  survive  and  prosper,  will  never  go 
out  of  style  and  will  always  connect  us 
with  our  respected  colleague. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  a  prof  oimd  sense  of  sorrow  that  we 
learned  of  the  passing  on  March  7  of 
the  dean  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Wright 
Patman  was  a  truly  honorable  man  and 
dedicated  legislator  deserving  of  a  very 
special  tribute  to  his  memory.  Having 
served  a  remarkable  47  yeMs  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  this  institution.  Although 
we  were  prepared  to  accept  with  reluc- 
tance his  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  his  premature  d«)arture  can 
only  be  met  with  great  sadness  and  re- 
gret. 

Wright  Patman  genuinely  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues  for  his  devotion  and  hard 
work.  He  was  deeply  revered  for  his 
breadth  of  experience  of  knowledge.  Hav- 
ing occupied  a  seat  in  this  Chamber  for 
24  terms,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  oi  his 
absence  and  his  death  leaves  an  irre- 
placeable void  in  the  House. 

Yet,  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  rich 
legacy  which  Wright  Patman  has  be- 
queatlied  to  us.  His  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  his  constituents*  his  State, 


and  his  Nation  were  inspirational.  He  will 
alwi^s  be  remembered  for  his  abiding 
concern  for  the  small  businessman,  the 
c<Hi8tuner,  and  the  American  citizen 
whose  causes  he  championed  so  tirelessly 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Wright  Patman  was  an  outstanding 
and  ex^nplary  public  servant.  It  was  a 
privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  have  served 
with  this  fine  gentleman  and  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress.  I  wish  to 
oiBer  my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Pauline  Patman,  and  to  his 
three  sons  on  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  RONCALIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man, the  iteople  of  America  have  lost  a 
friend  and  dedicated  servant. 

Throughout  his  long  47  years  In  the 
House,  a  length  of  service  exceeded  by 
only  three  others,  Mr.  Patman  hammered 
away  repeated  at  inequities  in  the  fi- 
nancial systcan  and  at  progressive  issues 
for  the  welfare  of  the  conunon  people. 
Notably,  hl{^  interest  rates  were  his  tar- 
get and  he  was  determined  to  achieve 
siipiiflcant  change  tn  a  system  he  felt 
was  ccmtraiy  to  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Patman  did  not  hesitate  in  launch- 
ing his  crusades  for  the  people  upon  en- 
tering the  House  in  1928.  His  immediate 
efforts  to  achieve  reform  brought  him 
the  resentment  of  his  senior  colleagues 
who  then  denied  him  membership  tm  the 
Banking  C<Hmnlttee  where  he  wished  to 
serve  to  better  fight  for  the  kind  of  basic 
changes  he  sought. 

His  achievonents,  both  large  .and 
small,  are  too  numerous  to  list,  but  a  few 
exemplify  this  man  of  Integrity  and  his 
dedication  to  purpose.  Very  early  in  his 
career,  he  moved  to  impeach  Andi'ew 
Mellon  who  had  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  President  Hoover. 
Mellon  was  an  envious  symbol  of  en- 
tr^iched  wealth  and  left  office  rather 
than  face  conflict-of-interest  charges. 
Wright  Patman  was  a  constant  cham- 
pion of  the  cwnmon  man  in  America,  the 
farmer,  small  businessman,  worker,  and 
veteran.  He  was,  of  course,  instrumental 
in  writing  and  passage  of  tlie  Robins(m- 
Patman  Act  forbidding  manufactiirers 
to  discriminate  against  small  businesses 
by  giving  special  prices  to  chains.  He  will 
be  long  r^nembered,  too,  as  the  prime 
mover  in  establishing  the  credit  union 
system  we  know  today  with  its  30  mil- 
lion members  in  the  United  States.    - 

Wright  Patman  worked  tirelessly  for 
lower  interest  i^tes  and  to  remove  con- 
flicts of  interest  within  tlie  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  He  made  long  strides  in  his 
leadership  against  the  power  of  big 
money  and  banking  on  behalf  of  all  con- 
sumers. 

He  had  announced  his  intentions  of 
retiruig  after  this  his  47th  year  in  the 
House.  I  only  wish  that  he  had  been  able 
to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  retirement  in  Tex- 
arkana  to  reflect  upon  his  life's  work  and 
accomplishments  over  the  years  as  the 
people's  servant.  His  crusades  should  be 
continued  as  a  tribute.  Wright  Patman 
will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  remain  as 
an  influence  in  our  lives  as  an  example 
of  integrity,  dedication,  kindness,  and 


.-.elfiess  service.  We  will  miss  Wright 
Patman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  -Speaker,  I  join  wMh 
the  Texas  delegation  to  pay  solemn 
tribute  to  tiie  Ufe  and  service  of  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  late  a  R^we- 
sentative  of  Texas  and  the  dean  of  the 
House  of  Reixesentatives. 

Wright  Patmah  was  one  of  my  friends 
since  I  first  mtered  this  body  and  slnoe 
1965  I  have  considered  him  one  of  my 
dearest  and  most  special  friendB  because 
of  daily  association  with  him  as  a  next 
door  neighbor  in  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. His  office  was  directly  across  from 
mine  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  when  he 
did  not  brii^ten  oar  office  and  the  hearts 
ctf  those  who  worked  in  it  Iv  his  thought- 
fulness,  his  smile,  and  Ids  general  inter- 
est in  people. 

The  closeness  of  our  friendship  was 
intensified  during  this  period  oi  close  as- 
sociation, and  our  offices  and  staffs 
shared  times  of  happiness  and  sadness 
together.  He  continuously  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  me  during  the  22  years  we 
served  together  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Alttiough  he  attained  lofty  hdgfats  in 
government  service  he  continued  to  be 
the  champion  of  the  little  man.  WUght 
Patbian  was  unequaled  in  his  fight  for 
the  rights  of  an  hmnan  beings.  His 
patriotism,  dedication,  and  legislative 
contributions  were  never  and  will  never 
be  questioned. 

Wright  Patman  and  I  did  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye,  but  I  never  questioned  his 
sincerity,  and  I  am  confident  that  he 
never  questioned  mine.  He  might  not  al- 
ways have  been  right,  but  no  one  ever 
questioned  that  he  believed  he  was  right 
whenever  he  took  a  position. 

His  47  shears'  continuous  service  to  the 
people  of  his  district.  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion have  lieen  exceeded  only  by  the 
length  of  service  of  three  other  Members 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States. 
EOs  service  was  hlghUs^ted  by  his  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  from  1963  to  1975. 

Wright  Patman  was  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  capable, 
conscientious,  dedicated,  and  courageous. 
He  was  admired  not  only  by  those  of  vis 
who  served  with  him  but  by  people 
throughout  his  district,  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  United  States.  This  ad- 
miraticm  was  near  universal.  As  Nestor  of 
the  House,  he  served  with  dignity  i^nd 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  its 
Membei-s. 

Mrs.  Fl3mt  joins  me  in  extending  our 
condolences  and  heartfelt  sympiathy  to 
tlie  family  of  Wright  Patman.  He  was 
my  good  friend,  and  I  shall  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  when  I  learned  early  this 
montli  of  the  passing  of  the  dean  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Wright  Patmah 
of  Texas. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  champion  oi  the 
little  man,  a  battln'  for  the  pubUe  in- 
terest and  against  special  tnterests,  a 
man  of  tmquestloned  h<Kiesty,  integrttr* 
and  ability. 
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He  was  a  man  whose  ideas  and  convic- 
tions were  deeply  held  and  proudly 
fooBht  for.  Amaag  Mr.  PAnuii's  major 
lecielaUve  achievemenU  was  tdoe  pam- 
aiie  of  the  Emidoyment  Act  of  1946, 
vhich  created  the  Council  ci  Economic 
Actvisera  and  the  Congres'^ioniitl  Jotot 
rconomic  Comrmttee  and  established,  as 
Lhe  permanesit  objectives  of  natiooa]  pol- 
icy, the  creation  of  "maximuuk  emiioy- 
ment^  produetkm  and  purchasing  pow- 
er.'  He  httd  bccun  advocaUng  such  let$- 
uelatioo  in  tbc  mid-thirUca. 

Mr.  PAnuN  was  the  principal  author 
of  tecislatioa  ercftiing  the  systan  of  Fed- 
eral credJEt  unJons  aa  the  repository  of 
tlie  aavinss  <t£  ordinary  workers  and  a 
source  of  amaU  loans  for  tbcna. 

It  wae  hia  legislation  that  created  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
prmciidc;  estataliahed  during  World  War 
li.  that  BinaU  buaLiuasea  had  a  ri^u  to 
shaxe  in  dtf enae  eontraets. 

He  was.  coauthor  of  the  Eobuison-Pat- 
man  Act,  aimed  at  prevoating  the  kug 
chain  stores  from  running  small  com- 
p^iton  out  id  buauicss  by  cutting  their 
prices  in  the  areas  served  by  the  aasall 
competitors  and  raising  tliem  eUewhexc 

Mr.  Patman  TV  as  lAiscly  reajponaihle 
for  the  paaaage  far  the  House  of  stand- 
by ankhority  to  impoee  wage  and  price 
controia  oo  the  econoniy^ — legialation 
that  President  Nixon  denounced  and 
then  used  in  his  dramatic  freeae  of 
prices  and  wages  in  the  summer  of  1972. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Ranking  and  Currency  Conuniktee,  Ik 
served  as  a  stronc  ally  of  the  ordinary 
taxpayer  and  au  tmpiacaUe  foe  of 
monied  special  interests. 

AU  in  all.  Wuchi  Pathan  .suiely  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  outstanding  legislators 
ever  to  serve  in  the  Congreas  during  oor 
Nation's  first  aao  yea!r& 

Beyond  his  outatandii^  contributionf 
to  the  Nation,  however.  Wrkht  Patmam 
was  my  dear  and  peraonal  f  rioid.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  my  eonsreasional 
career.  I  could  alwa^  count  on  Chair- 
man PkTmait  for  sound  advice  and  strong 
encouragement  in  any  endeavor  I  under- 
took. Aa  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Cooamittee.  on  which  I  serve,  he 
never  failed  to  accord  me  complete  free- 
dom in  my  legislative  work  and,  in  fact, 
willingly  shared  the  re:sp(»i3ifoihty  and 
authority  of  his  important  position. 

The  Congress  has  lost  one  of  the  last 
gi'cat  populists  of  the  Nation  and  Wright 
Patmam  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who 
came  to  know  and  love  hijn. 

To  Mrs.  Patman  and  the  family-.  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympatliy  and  con- 
dolences. 

Mi-.  ZABLOCKI.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  about  our  late,  beloved 
colleague,  Wucht  Patman.  Aa  you  your- 
self observed.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wright  Pat- 
!icAif  was  one  of  the  most  couiageous  men 
you  have  ever  known.  Tliose  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  lost 
a  great  f rtend.  and  the  American  people 
bare  test  a  great  leader. 

I>urlng  his  long  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Wright  Patman  ac- 


cumulated an  impiessive  list  of  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  and  reforms  espe- 
cially for  the  common  man,  .<mch  as  leg- 
islation creating  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, estahliahing  a  national  pol- 
icy of  maximum  einplo>-moit  opportu- 
nity, and  creating  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  as  a  method  oi  .savings  and  a 
.source  of  loans  for  Ci>e  average  worker. 
I  b^eve  the  ke>-  to  Wright  Patmas's 
.surcesB  in  accompliohuig  so  much  was 
liis  total  dedication  to  the  causes  lor 
which  lie  worked  and  in  which  he  com- 
pletely bfiieved.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  opposition,  and  his  only 
.'special  interest  was  tlie  caramon  man. 

l^ie  State  of  Teams  can  be  proud  d 
its  record  in  sending  many  fine  men  to 
Congress,  and  I  believe  that  Wright 
PATBua  can  justifiably  be  included  among 
that  number  of  ootftanding  TexazM  wiu> 
have  come  to  Washington  and  left  it  and 
the  country  a  better  place  fa^  having 
served  here. 

Wbkht  Patiiax  was  a  real  gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  tbe  word,  tough  and 
unyielding  m  fighting  for  what  he  be- 
lieved was  right,  bat  always  without  pet- 
tiness or  TindictivenesB.  He  was  for  what 
he  believed  in  the  long  run  was  the  best 
for  our  country  by  working  lor  the  needs 
erf  all  the  people.  1  am  proud  to  have 
bed  one  ox  liis  ooUeague-s  and  It  is  with 
deep  regret  I  say  farewell  to  Wright 
Patvas.  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity, 
a  true  American. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  grieved  by  the  recent  death  of  our 
distiagnlshed  friend  and  eoOeagne, 
WncHT  PtTVAW.  Ow  feelkigs  of  grief  can 
cnty  be  matched  by  our  deep  admiration 
for  a  man  wtao  eontrfcated  tremendously 
to  this  body,  to  hk  emstitiMney  in  Texas, 
and  to  the  eoantry  he  loved  so  much. 

Wrjrht  PmiAif,  who  dedicated  the 
great  majority  of  his  life  to  serving  Ms 
country  at  the  Federal  level,  will  be  sore- 
ly missed. 

He  championed  the  causes  of  individu- 
als who  most  needed  representation — 
the  ordinary,  common  fofk.  the  little 
people. 

He  origmated.  and  through  his  leader- 
ship and  support  .saw  enacted,  countless 
legislative  measures  to  improve  the  plight 
of  aQ  Americans. 

His  service  in  the  House  wa.?  marked 
with  controversy.  But.  the  very  nature  of 
his  kind  of  hard-driving,  hard-working 
representation  guaranteed  that  his  serv- 
ice would  be  controversial — and  al.so  that 
it  would  be  unforgettable. 

The  Nation  has  suffered  a  Rreut  loss — 
his  family  has  suffered  a  great  los.s— and 
the  Congre.'?s  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

His  concern  and  compassion  for  the 
American  people  and  the  mark  he  made 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  United 
States  insure  thst  his  memory  will  Irve 
on  and  through  it.  he  will  continue  to 
wield  great  Influence  on  us  all. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  and 
condtrfences  to  Pauline,  his  partner  hi 
public  service  wliose  encooragement  and 
understanding  played  a  major  role  In  the 
life  and  ichlevement.^  of  a  great  man.  I 
extend  my  sympathies  and  condolences 
to  the  entire  family. 


Mr.  C<XUNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  dean  of  Congress,  Wright  PaxouM 
made  history  as  he  served  for  half  oil  the 
30th  century-.  A  few  days  ago^  I  aat  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  m  Texarkana, 
and  I  thought  back  cm  the  many  active 
years  Wright  had  in  Texas  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Everyone  in  Texas  knew  who  Wright 
Paxmah  was  and  you  also  knew  where  he 
stood  on  every  issue.  It  seeaacd  that  on 
most  issues  Wrkht  Pstmas  and  I  dif- 
fered. But  be  eo«dd  differ  wtth  you  ou 
tJne  floor,  yet  when  the  coogressional 
door  closed  behind  him,  he  was  the  same 
friendly  east  Texas  neighbor.  Pauun 
had  a  strong  belief  in  prtnrteks  but  he 
never  canted  this  into  a  eonfiict  with 
opposition  who  also  sincerely  believed  in 
their  views. 

I  win  always  remember  Wright  Pat- 
MAJti  as  a  gentle,  kindly  persoiiality.  His 
twinkling  eyes  were  always  smiling.  He 
had  Hxt  charm  and  the  pt^te  mannei-s 
of  a  Soothcm  colonel.  His  friendly  greet- 
ing and  country  enthusiann  madie  you 
feel  like  just  last  weHk  he  fust  left  Pat- 
man Switch  down  in  Texa^.  He  always 
had  a  story  and  experience.  "EGs  STe  was 
full  of  rieJck  experiences  because  he  was 
so  full  of  Ufe. 

Last  campaign  when  he  was  SI  yeiirs 
old  and  had  served  in  Congress  for  47 
years,  several  challengers  enteied  the 
race  as  they  tliouglit  be  getting  soft.  I 
read  about  liis  camiiaigning  activities  in 
tiie  uewapapei'.  One  night  tbey  had  a 
new  special  train  coming  from  Little 
Rock  to  Dallas.  The  paper  said  he  got  ou 
at  Texarkana  at  midnight  and  walked 
U^  length  of  the  train  shaking  evey 
hand  uuUl  the  trained  smiled  into  Dal- 
las the  next  morning.  He  swept  th£  Dem- 
ocratic pcisiary  and  took  his  Repuhhran 
opponent  by  2  to  1. 

When  WaicHT  Paimak  announced  a 
few  months  ago  that  he  would  not  seeL 
reelectim  again,  evexyone  was  sonnl'^ed. 
The  Dallas  Morning  Mews  said  that  Pat- 
man certainly  retired  by  his  own  clioire. 
because  there  is  na  man  alive  that  could 
ever  beat  Wrkhi  Paxmak  in  the  Fii-;6t 
District  of  Texas. 

Somehow  I  could  never  picture  Waicur 
Patm.w  retired.  It  seeoied  natusat  for 
liim  to  be  in  a  fight  with  the  big  bankers. 
i  wonder  if  the  good  Lord  mi^t  have 
called  liim  fi-om  his  active  scat  in  Con- 
gress to  sit  in  up  above  and  keep  the 
bankers  busy. 

.'Vnd  to  Pauline,  Dee  and  I  extend  all 
our  love  and  sympathy.  Paaline  has  al- 
ways meant  so  much  to  aU  of  us  in  Con- 
gress and  to  all  of  Washington  with  her 
graiious  and  warm  i>er&Gnality.  On  this 
occasion  when  we  voice  our  farewells  for 
Whight  Patmam  we  will  all  be  thinking 
of  the  entire  family. 

The  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Wright  Patmaw,  as  well  as  all  of  Texas, 
have  a  great  heritage  with  the  memon,- 
of  Patman  of  Texas,  Congressman  of  the 
Fir.st  District  <rf  Texas  and  dean  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  BE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Wkicbt  Patman 
is  a  lotss  to  tills  House  and  a  severe  lose  to 
me  personally.    High   tribute  has   been 
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paid  in  newspaper  accoimts  and  in  state- 
ments here  to  the  character  and  fUbtIng 
spirit  and  acc<mu>llshment8  of  our  late 
colleague.  All  ttiat  bas  been  said  was  de- 
served. Wright  Patmak  was  a  truly  oat- 
standing  figure,  a  statesman  of  national 
stature. 

If  my  colleagues  will  permit  me  to 
mention  a  personal  note,  one  I  think 
should  be  preserved  for  the  future,  I  will 
tell  you  about  this  great  man's  rare  sense 
of  humor.  We  had  a  little  act  we  put  on 
periodically  for  our  friends. 

I  would  ask  Dean  Patman  If  he  spoke 
Spanish.  He  would  reply,  "Yes,  quite  a 
bit."  With  this  reply,  I  would  chaUenge 
him  to  say  something  in  Spanish,  and  he 
would  drawl  "Kika  de  ul  Qama" — ex- 
tending it  to  a  considerable  lengtti.  And 
I  would  then  say,  "Why  Mr.  C?hatrman, 
you  speak  a  great  deal  of  Spanish." 

It  is  of  this  human  being  that  I  speak — 
of  a  man  who  was  enormoudy  hdpful  to 
me  when  I  was  a  freshman  Member  and 
who  through  toe  years  was  one  to  whom 
I,  like  many  another  MenAer  of  this 
body,  could  alwa3^  turn  with  confldence 
that  his  great  knowledge  and  vast  ex- 
perience were  at  my  command.  I  will 
miss  his  wise  counsel.  I  will  miss  his 
friendly  presence. 

When  Mr.  Patman  announced  in  Janu- 
ary that  he  planned  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  his  present  term,  he 
addresed  a  mesage  to  his  friends  and 
Texas  constituents  in  wMdi  he  said: 

Together  I  believe  we  can  be  very  proud  of 
all  that  we  have  accompllalied.  Thank  you 
for  a  wonderful,  fulfilling  48  years.. 

Let  those  words,  his  own,  be  Wright 
Patman's  epitaph.  And  let  tbe  knowledge 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  mankind  bring 
solace  to  the  wife  who  survives  him  and 
who  is  present  at  this  Ume  in  the  House 
gallery.  Our  warm  ssonpathy  goes  to  her 
in  her  loss,  which  all  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber share. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  many  tributes  to  our  late 
colleague,  Wright  Patman,  and  this  great 
man  of  principle  desnved  them  all. 
Surely,  there  have  been  few  among  us 
who  have  done  as  much  as  Mr.  Psziuur 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  ordinary 
citizen,  against  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful financial  interests  in  the  Nation. 

He  served  in  tliis  House  an  incredible 
47  years,  Iwig  before  many  of  our  present 
colleagues  were  even  bom.  It  was  an  in- 
credible career,  which  made  a  lasting 
impact  on  oui*  banking  and  related  finan- 
cial institutions. 

I  suppose  I  best  remember  Mr.  Patman 
for  his  unwavering  devotion  to  dut>'.  I 
had  a  parking  space  near  his  in  the  Ray- 
burn  garage,  so  I  was  able  to  observe 
something  of  his  comings  and  goings. 
No  matter  how  early  I  arrived  for  work, 
Mr.  Patman  was  usually  already  there, 
and  he  was  usually  still  on  the  job  when 
I  left  in  the  evening.  His  habit  of  putting 
in  long  hours  did  not  change  even  after 
he  :.  ielded  the  chairmanship  of  the  CcHn- 
niittee  on  Bankhig,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing— and  all  this  at  an  age  when  most 
people  have  long  since  retired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wright 
Patman,  that  gentle  prophet,  was  my 
friend. 


In  all  the  years  that  I  knew  him,  he 
never  deserted  his  principles.  In  aU  the 
hard  and  bitter  fleets  he  bad  while  I 
knew  him,  I  never  saw  him  lose  his  grace 
or  temper,  and  I  do  not  brieve  that  a 
mean  thought  ever  crossed  his  mind. 

I  have  said  that  Wright  Patmak  was 
a  prophet,  and  he  was,  for  he  had  set 
for  himself  a  mission  in  life,  the  cause 
of  viiiat  he  called  the  idain  people,  or 
the  little  people.  Whatever  would  help 
ordinary  people,  Wright  Patman  was  for. 
Whatever  would  hurt  them,  he  opposed. 
It  did  not  matter  to  him  that  the  big 
bankers  and  the  movers  and  shakers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  did  not  agree  wito 
his  cause;  it  never  bothered  him  that 
opponents  of  his  crusade  might  belittle 
Mm,  or  use  any  tactic  conceivable  to  de- 
feat him.  Wkicht  Patman  believed  in  his 
cause,  and  his  faith  that  he  was  right 
gave  him  a  sense  at  serenity  that  he  never 
lost.  He  could  lose  a  fight,  and  he  lost 
many,  but  no  one  ever  defeated  Wright 
Patman. 

Not  long  after  Wright  Patbian  came 
to  Washington,  the  enormous  eatastro- 
I^e  of  toe  Great  Depression  struck.  He 
had  already  seen  toe  terrible  effects  of 
toe  farm  depression  of  the  twenties,  and 
had  brought  wito  him  to  Washingt<m  a 
viewpoint  that  he  never  lost:  While 
economists  and  bankers  and  bureaucrats 
saw  the  Depression  as  a  kind  of  technical 
problem,  he  saw  it  as  a  human  one.  He 
wanted  to  stop  human  suffering,  meet 
human  needs,  and  make  it  possible  for 
ordinary  people  to  have  a  decent  Mfe. 

Everything  Wright  Patman  did  was 
founded  in  his  vision  that  plain  people 
cotmted,  and  toat  government  was  in- 
tended to  serve  toem.  If  toe  Federal  Re- 
serve followed  monetary  policies  that 
hurt  ordinary  people,  Wright  Patman 
demanded  different  policies;  if  big  busi- 
ness hurt  small  business,  he  demanded 
fair  treatment;  if  big  banks  harmed  toe 
interests  of  modest  folks,  he  called  them 
on  the  carpet.  He  cared  in  small  ways; 
every  week,  Wright  Patman  sent  out  a 
simple  little  newsletter,  filled  with  wise 
and  useful  information.  He  published  a 
little  book  on  our  Government,  wito  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  how  it  works.  He 
printed  a  primer  on  money,  in  an  effort 
to  take  toe  mystery  out  of  monetary 
policy. 

Wright  Patman  understood  the  des- 
peration of  veterans  during  toe  Depres- 
sion, and  he  worked  hard  for  a  bonus  bill, 
to  help  them  over  their  hard  times.  He 
believed  toat  the  policies  of  toe  Secretary 
of  toe  Treasm-y  had  multiplied  toe  grief 
and  hardship  of  toe  Depression,  so  he 
called  for  an  impeachment  of  the  Secre- 
tary. He  wanted  to  have  some  kind  of 
place  where  people  could  save  and  borrow 
money  at  reasonable  cost,  so  he  worked 
for  toe  enactment  of  the  credit  union 
act,  toe  law  that  made  possible  credit 
unions  as  we  know  toem  today.  He  want- 
ed small  businessmen  to  have  a  fair  deal 
from  manufacturers,  and  the  Magna 
Carta  of  small  business,  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  resulted. 

Every  major  housing  bill,  every  piece 
of  financial  legislation  since  1928  has 
borne  the  stamp  of  Wright  Patmam.  If 
he  did  not  always  get  wliat  he  wanted, 


he  always  endeavored  to  get  at  least 
something  for  the  little  man. 

I  smvose  that  Wright  Patman  could 
talk  ecoiuxnic  and  financial  toeory  wito 
toe  most  remote  of  academicians,  but  he 
did  not  care  about  that.  He  had  access  to 
toe  corridors  of  power,  but  toe  tempta- 
HoDs  of  power  never  dimmed  his  vision. 
He  never  forgot,  as  some  do,  that  the 
rich  and  toe  powerfid  have  their  lawyers 
and  lobbyists;  it  was  up  to  him,  he  said, 
to  lodk.  after  toe  interests  ot  toe  little 
folks,  who  had  nobody  else  to  defend 
torai. 

Had  he  strayed  from  his  iMinciples, 
Wright  Patman's  chairmanship  oi  toe 
Ttoniring  and  Currency  Committee  would 
certainly  have  been  more  peaceful.  He 
did  not  wish  for  ctxifUct;  but  neitoer 
could  he  compromise  his  belies.  He  was 
portrayed  as  a  tcmgh  and  rdentless  critic 
of  toe  Federal  Reserve,  and  so  he  was. 
But  he  did  not  thtmder  out  his  sermons: 
he  would  d^ver  his  message  in  a  kind 
and  gentle  vtrice,  wito  a  few  mild  ges- 
tures, like  a  disappointed  father  lectur- 
ing a  wayward  son. 

Big  financial  interests  saw  Wright 
Patman  as  a  special  kind  of  demtm,  and 
they  woiked  constantly  to  frustrate  his 
investigations  and  defeat  his  financial 
bHIs.  The  pressures  of  legi^ative  Gghts 
would  often  induce  pandemonitmi  in 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
but  Wright  Patman  never  lost  his  gentle 
humor  and  good  grace. 

He  was  a  kind  man,  a  good  man.  He 
always  had  a  smUe,  a  good  word,  and 
time  to  spend  with  ordinary  people.  His 
last  interview,  or  close  to  it,  was  wito  a 
student  journalist.  He  was  a  loyal 
friend;  once  Weight  Patman  gave  his 
word,  toere  was  never  any  question  toat 
he  would  keep  it. 

Perhaps  Wright  Patman  was  a  product 
of  a  different  era.  Some  say  that  his 
ideas  were  impossible.  But  were  toey? 
His  credit  union  legislation,  his  housing 
legislation,  and  his  financial  legislation 
are  at  toe  very  foundation  of  the  coun- 
try's economy.  Ideas  that  Weight  Pat- 
man believed  in  and  worked  for  have 
made  possible  toe  economic  miracles — 
and  there  are  many  of  toem — toat  oc- 
curred during  his  career.  Perhaps  he  was 
a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  even  in  his  last 
days. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  man  of  courage. 
At  a  time  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  a 
great  power,  he  stood  in  toe  State  Legis- 
latiu-e  for  anti-Klan  legislation.  It  was 
toe  decent  toing  to  do,  toe  right  toing 
to  do.  Decades  later,  he  still  made  his 
legislative  decisions  on  toe  side  of  de- 
cency 

A  year  ago.  Wright  Patman  was  de- 
posed from  his  chairmanship.  He  was  too 
old,  toey  said,  and  ineffective.  It  was  a 
brutal  business,  and  a  lesser  man  toan 
Wright  Patman  would  have  been  em- 
bittered by  toe  loss.  But  he  would  not 
bend  to  this  temptation,  any  more  toan 
he  had  succumbed  to  toe  temptations  of 
power.  No,  he  worked  to  heal  toe  wounds, 
because  he  believed  that  the  counti-y  had 
business  toat  came  first. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  good  and  gentle 
man.  He  was  despised  by  many,  but  him- 
self despised  no  one.  Like  a  prophet,  he 
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preached  certain  beliefs  as  If  he  had  a 
divine  mission.  His  belief  was  complete, 
and  it  made  him  a  man  of  rare  serenity. 
He  alone  knew  how  great  his  legacy  to 
iiiii  country  Is:  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
twitnt  of  his  influence  on  our  lives.  We 
only  know  that  this  gentle  prophet 
ifached  into  all  our  lives,  and  now  ttiat 
his  \oice  Is  stilled,  we  can  only  wonder 
who  can  replace  him.  We  can  only  pray 
that  somewhere,  someone  among  us  is 
driven  by  that  same  devotion,  that  same 
1  jve  of  people  that  he  was.  and  that  some 
one  among  us  will  see  the  vi-sions  he  did, 
and  have  the  same  fidelity  that  he  did. 
the  same  courage  that  he  did. 

No  one  except  Wright  Patman  always 
remembered  to  ask  the  most  important 
Question,  no  matter  how  arcane  the  sub- 
ject matter,  no  matter  how  urgent  the 
demand  for  action,  no  matter  how  great 
the  pressure:  What  does  this  mean  for 
the  people? 

It  took  an  old  man  to  demand  tA\e  first 
investigation  of  the  scandal  that  ended 
the  Presidency  of  Richard  Nixon.  It  was 
the  same  man  who  demanded  that  An- 
drew Mellon  be  impeached.  Decades  of 
time  lay  between  these  events,  but  the 
vision  of  Wright  Patman  was  the  same, 
and  tlie  result  the  same.  Mellon  was 
not  impeached,  and  Wright  Patman  did 
not  get  to  investigate  Richard  Nixon,  but 
neither  Mellon  nor  Nixon  held  oflBce  for 
very  long  afterward.  His  eye  and  aim 
were  as  true  in  1972  as  they  had  been  in 
his  youth. 

No  man  ever  served  this  House  with 
greater  faith  and  fervor  than  Wright 
Patman.  A  few  served  as  long  as  he  did, 
but  none  with  greater  love  for  this  House, 
or  the  people  it  represents.  None  ever  did 
as  much  as  he  did  to  advance  the  inter- 
e.=;ts  of  the  plain  people,  those  without 
advantage,  those  without  power.  His  life 
work  was  for  him,  for  us:  and  it  moves  In 
all  our  lives,  a  great  and  inextinguishable 
ix)wer,  the  real  monument  to  this  kind 
and  gentle  prophet. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
time,  giants  have  walked  the  face  of  the 
Earth  and  Wright  Patman  was  one 
among  them. 

We  are  today  honoring  him  in  death 
but  he  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  many 
honors  and  the  respect  his  colleagues 
and  Americans  everywhere  accorded  him 
during  his  life.  These  sometimes  took 
the  form  of  the  silent  admiration  of  the 
Members  even  when  they  were  con- 
strained to  differ  with  his  position  on  a 
particular  matter.  They  took  a  more  ma- 
terial form  in  the  award  of  many  honors 
conferred  upon  him  during  his  lifetime. 

Never  was  there  anyone  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  he  performed  or  the 
people  he  served.  What  an  inspiration  he 
has  been  to  me  and  the  other  Members 
of  Congress  as  he  assimied  the  demand- 
i'.ig  duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing  and  continued  his  outstanding 
work  for  the  people  of  Texas  whom  he 
;  '^■.jvcsented  so  well  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wright  Patman  served 
?11  the  people  of  this  Nation.  His  guid- 
a  i,e  and  his  counsel  have  become  monu- 
ments to  responsibility  in  public  ofHce. 
As  the  dean  of  the  Congress  of  the 
U.iited  States,  he  was  loved  and  respected 
)jy  the  Members  and  by  all  of  the  people 


who  at  any  time  had  an  occasion  to  call 
upon  him  for  assistance  and  guidance. 
He  was  my  friend  and  he  had  a  mind  that 
never  flagged,  a  physical  well-being 
that  age  and  prodigious  exertions  could 
not  attack.  It  has  been  a  distinct  honor 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  this 
able  Member  in  the  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  had  the  opportunity  on  a  great  many 
occasions  to  discuss  with  him  matters 
concerning  the  budget,  the  deficit,  and 
control  of  the  money  in  this  country  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  He  was  a 
noted  authority  on  the  banking  system 
in  this  country  and  on  the  financial 
-structure  of  the  many  institutions  that 
play  a  part  in  the  economy  of  om-  coun- 
try. He  had  a  quick  mind  and  was  one 
of  the  hard-working  Members  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  impossible  to  surpass  in 
sincerity  or  depth  of  feeling  .some  of  the 
words  that  have  been  so  well  and  elo- 
quently said  in  this  Chamber  on  the  pass- 
ing of  our  brilliant  and  beloved  colleague. 

The  status  of  our  Nation  is  built  on  the 
careers  of  such  men.  They  perform  the 
demanding  and  necessary  job  which 
must  be  done  every  day  and  they  make 
the  hard  and  often  unpopular  decisions. 
Their  only  watchword  is  duty  and  they 
bring  to  the  perfonnance  of  duty  a  sense 
of  purpose  which  permits  no  interfer- 
ence by  those  with  selfish  motives. 

The  achievements  of  our  dean  as  a 
ir.ajor  figure  on  the  American  scene  over 
the  years  will  be  long  remembered.  He 
wa.s  a  gentleman  in  the  finest  sense.  He 
had  charm  and  wit  and  he  extended  a 
waiTO  courtesy  and  consideration  tov.ard 
others  even  In  times  of  stress.  His  loss 
to  the  Nation  will  be  felt  down  through 
the  years  and  will  be  mourned  by  all 
those  who  had  the  great  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  him  in  seeking  to  build  an 
even  better  Nation.  All  down  through  the 
years  I  have  been  impressed  by  his  in- 
telligence and  dedication,  his  compas- 
sion and  his  humor.  He  loved  his  coun- 
try, his  State,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  greatest  legislative  body 
in  tlie  world. 

Wright  Patman  came  to  tliis  Chamber 
as  a  young  man  in  1928  and,  true  to  his 
concept  that  government  is  the  servant 
of  the  people,  he  fought  the  good  fight 
when  he  felt  this  principle  v,as  threat- 
ened and  in  most  cases,  he  won.  We  hear 
tliat  he  was  the  last  of  the  Populists.  I 
know  that  we  who  served  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  always  remem- 
ber him  as  the  champion  of  the  little 
man  and  we.  as  well  as  tho.se  who  will 
.serve  in  the  future,  can  only  be  strength- 
ened by  his  example.  This  Member  sei-ved 
for  nearly  one-half  century  in  the  Hou.se 
and  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  great  men  to  serve  in  this  House. 

I  will  miss  Wright  Patman  and,  in  his 
memory,  it  is  my  fervent  wish  that  this 
body  may  forever  dedicate  and  decide 
the  matters  before  it  with  that  ".ame  fair- 
ness which  wa.s  always  the  trademark  of 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Patman 
and  Vo  the  otlier  members  of  his  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  lo.ss  and 
bereavement. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Spt'aker.  the 
death  of  WRicirr  Patman  on  March  7  has 
ended,  for  me,  some  31  years  of  friend- 


ship and  service  with  him  here  in  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves.  When  I  ar- 
rived on  this  floor  in  January  of  194.5. 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  my  colleague  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Texas  had 
already  been  serving  in  the  House  for  16 
years.  I  did  not  begin  my  service  with 
him  on  the  CoHimittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  until  my  second  term  which 
began  in  January  of  1949. 1  served  beside 
Wright  Patman  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  worked 
closely  with  him  on  every  major 
piece  of  legislation  that  went  through 
the  committee  from  that  time  un- 
til his  recent  hospitalization.  I  believe 
tliat  no  two  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  ha\  c  ever  had  such  a  similar 
\oting  record  on  legislation  that  the 
committee  considered  and  voted  upon. 
Our  views  on  banking  matters,  monetary 
policy,  economic  policy  matters,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  were  identical, 
and  his  support  of  our  major  housing 
legislation  w;as  always  solid  and  sup- 
portive, Wright  Patman  and  myself  have 
served  as  subcommittee  chairmen  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  longer  than  any  other  members 
in  the  recent  history  of  tlie  committee 
and,  speaking  for  myself,  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  Committee  in  my 
service  on  that  committee  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  American  public  than 
our  distinguished  late  colleague  from 
Texas. 

While  legislative  triumphs  did  not 
often  come  Chairiiian  Patman's  way.  he 
blazed  tlie  path  for  others  to  follow  and 
now  we  see  many  of  these  proposals  now 
in  law  or  well  on  their  way  to  becoming 
law.  As  Ralph  Nader  so  aptly  put  it. 
"Patman  was  right  before  his  time" 
Wright  Patman  came  out  of  tlie  rural 
and  poor  area  of  east  Texas,  populated 
mainly  by  small  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen to  whom  he  devoted  a  lifetime 
of  service.  The  economic  calamities  tiiat 
these  people  of  east  Texas  lived  through 
formed  the  political  and  economic  phi- 
losophy of  this  great  Representative. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  held  true  to 
these  beliefs  to  the  end.  No  amount  of 
political  pre.ssure,  nor  new  waves  of  po- 
litical ideology  or  new  administrations 
could  shake  him  from  his  beliefs.  Even 
Ills  late  and  sreat  colleague  from  Texas, 
our  former  Piesident.  Ljmdon  B.  John- 
son, found  it  futile  at  times  to  try  to 
change  Wright  Patman's  way  of  doing 
things.  Tiiis,  I  believe,  is  a  great  testi- 
mony to  the  man,  and  an  attribute  that 
I  most  admired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  era  of  American  his- 
tory has  pa.ssed  with  the  death  of 
Wright  Patman,  an  era  which  produced 
the  Populist  tradition  in  this  country,  an 
era  which  lias  ended  today  with  the 
death  of  the  last  .son  of  the  Populist 
movement.  The  tradition  has  not  died 
with  this  great  leader.  That  tradition 
will  continue  for  generations  in  our 
American  political  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  my  sincere  condo- 
lences to  Wright  Patman's  devoted  wife. 
Pauhne:  to  his  three  sons,  Connor,  Har- 
old, and  William:  and  to  his  many 
gra:idchi!dren    I  :.;ilute  Wright  Patman 
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as  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
served  in  the  Honse  at  B^iireBaitatiTes. 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Jto  with  a 
heart  fun  of  sadness  that  I  xise  in  the 
House  today  to  note  Hoe  pMsing  of  Con- 
gressman Wkigrt  Patkar  of  Tracas. 

When  I  first  came  to  Ooogress  in  1939, 
Wright  Patmak  had  already  been  here 
for  a  decade.  He  had,  eTeo  at  that  time, 
established  for  himself  that  r^Totatlon 
for  sincere  and  deep  concern  for  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  the  small  bosineseman,  and 
the  fanner  that  stayed  with  him  until  liis 
death  on  Sunday. 

Wright  Patman,  during  his  long  and 
dedicated  career  in  the  Congress,  longer 
than  any  living  Member  of  the  Hoiise, 
has  been  re^Knsible  for  a  nimber  of 
landmark  enactments.  Early  in  his  serv- 
ice lie  coauthored  with  Uxe  late  Senator 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  my  own  State,  the 
Robtnson-Patman  Act,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  further  comjTetitlQn  in  this 
country  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 
small  business. 

Also  in  his  early  years  here  Weight 
Patman  was  foremost  among  those  who 
championed  the  cause  at  World  War  I 
veterans.  A  soldier  hims^.  throughoat 
his  almost  half  a  century  of  service  here 
in  the  House  he  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  legislation  providing  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  in  which  this  country 
has  participated. 

During  his  chairmansliip  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, great  strides  were  made  in  iHMising 
legislation  and  in  the  other  areas  oS  juris- 
diction of  that  very  important  committee 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Weight  Paxmah  was  a 
great  American  and  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  The  United  States  Code  today  is 
replete  with  his  vor  signiflcant  c<aitri- 
butions  to  the  laws  at  this  eoimtiy. 

We  all  moixm  the  passkig  of  this  dear 
friend  and  our  deepest  ^mpattiy  abides 
v.ith  his  family  in  this  sad  hour. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
flags  are  flying  at  half-mast  over  the 
Capitol  today  in  tribute  to  the  maatxy 
of  a  great  American,  the  Hamnrable 
Wright  Paiman,  our  beloved  c(dlesgue, 
the  late  dean  of  the  Ctmgress,  who 
passed  away  early  Sunday  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Ho^ital. 

Certainly  I  was  shocked  and  saddoied 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  the  great 
Texan  whose  distinguished  career  and 
courageous  fight  on  behalf  of  the  "little 
man"  against  the  "special  interests" 
spanned  almost  five  decades — all  of  the 
48  years  he  served  in  the  Congress. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  my  special 
privilege  to  present  to  Weight  Patman 
the  Award  of  the  PlK>«3ix,  the  highest 
award  which  Cumberland  College  of  Le- 
banon, Term.,  can  present  to  an  alumnus. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Ciunberland 
University  Law  School  and  previously' 
had  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  Cumberland. 

He  was  pleased  by  the  recognition  ac- 
corded him  by  his  Alma  Mater  and  re- 
counted for  the  audioice  of  Cumberland 
alumni  some  of  the  fascinating  high- 
lights of  his  life  of  public  service. 

Wugst  Paxman  served  his  District, 
Slate  and  Nation  faithftiDy  and  well, 
V.  ith  diligence  and  perseverance.  He  was 
al'vays    the    champion    of    the    "little 


man" — the  small  businessman,  the  ten- 
ant farmer,  the  sharecropper,  the  wage 
earner.  He  waged  unrelenting  warfare 
asBinst  moneyed  Interests  and  high 
interest  rates  and  restrictive  monetary 
policies  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  Uie  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  for  12  years, 
from  1963  to  1975  and  although  he  was 
under  constant  attack  from  big  financial 
interests,  he  never  wavered  in  his  crusade 
against  tiiese  same  interests — he  was  a 
true  Populist. 

His  distrust  of  big  business  was  in- 
grained from  his  hard  scrabble  childhood 
when  he  learned  first-hand  of  the  impact 
at  high  interest  rates  on  Americans  of 
modest  means.  He  was  reared  in  the  east 
Texas  farm  country,  the  son  of  a  tenant 
farmer  forced  to  pay  up  to  50  percent 
interest  on  crop  loans. 

It  was  Weight  Patman  who  in  1941  in- 
troduced and  led  the  fi^t  for  passage  of 
the  resolution  which  first  established  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Speaker 
Raybum  appointed  him  as  the  first 
chairman  following  passage  of  the  res- 
ohitlon,  and  he  served  for  a  period  of 
19  years  as  chairman  prior  to  becoming 
diairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  He  also  served  as  (^lair- 
man  of  ibe  Joint  EctNioinic  Committee 
and  of  the  Joint  Committee  m  Defense 
Production  at  tlie  time  of  his  passing. 

He  was  pleased  by  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  elevating  the  Small  Business 
Committee  f  rcnn  a  Select  Committee  to  a 
standing  cc»nmittee  with  legislative  au- 
thority, with  membership  expanded-f  rom 
18  to  37  monbers.  He  was  also  pleased 
with  current  action  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  in  conducting  hear- 
bigs  on  tiie  efforts  to  maintain,  preserve 
and  enforce  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
the  "Magna  Carta"  of  small  business. 

Weight  Patmait  was  one  of  ttie  last 
public  ofDcials  in  America  to  come  from 
the  "log  cabin"  tradition  and  school  in 
American  politics.  He  was  bom  August  6, 
1893,  in  a  log  cabin  in  Patman's  Svdtch. 
Tex.,  and  rode  6  miles  to  schocd  every  day 
on  a  mule.  He  raised  cotton  to  pay  for  his 
ceflege  and  law  school  education. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1928  and  hn«  began  his  fig^t  against 
mamqmlies,  mergers,  and  concentrations 
of  wealth.  He  had  a  deceptively  mild 
vcrfce  that  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
bitter  and  biting  words  he  uttered  in  his 
attack  on  "special  interests."  Without 
raising  his  voice,  he  would  calmly  and 
deliberately  rip  into  the  Institutions  he 
disliked  and  the  policies  he  opposed  in 
his  matter-of-fact  delivery,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  "little  jteople"  who  saw  hi 
him  their  champion  and  defender  and 
of  others  who  shared  his  \iews  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Weight  Patbian  grew  physically  old 
in  Congi-ess  and  had  announced  his  de- 
cision not  to  seek  reelection — but  his 
mind  was  alert  and  keen  to  the  end  and 
his  zeal  was  never  compromised  by  the 
passage  of  time  or  dulled  by  cynicism. 

He  believed  in  liberty,  freedom  and  the 
cherished  American  way  of  life  and  he 
fought  ioc  almost  half  a  century  to  pre- 
serve our  Republic  and  make  democi-acy 
safe  for  the  world  of  the  "little  man" 
faced  with  financial  predators. 


As  one  reviews  the  life  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  the  W(»d8  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  Second  Timothy  are  indeed  ap- 
plicable: 

I  have  foogtat  tlie  good  fight,  I  hare  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

Wright  Patman  Itas  left  liis  imprint  on 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Nation  and 
bis  imwavering  defense  of  the  public  in- 
terest no  matter  what  the  costs  to  him 
personally  attests  to  his  strength  ot  char- 
acter and  his  deep  love  of  this  great 
country. 

Weight  Patman  will  be  missed — ^his 
shoes  will  be  diflicult  to  fill. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  extend- 
ing to  Mrs.  Patman  and  members  of  his 
family  this  expression  of  my  deepest  and 
most  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavonent.  My  wife,  Ann,  Joins  me  in 
these  sentiments. 

Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
days  to  come  the  memory  oi  Weight 
Patmaw  will  be  honored  in  many  ways  by 
those  who  worked  with  tiim  and  benefited 
from  his  active  leadership  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  committee. 

But  perhaps  the  best  remembrance  of 
the  man,  known  for  bis  tirdessness,  came 
yesterday  when  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  House  Credit  lAiion  voted  unani- 
mously to  change  its  name  to  the  Wright 
Patman  Congressional  Fiederal  Credit 
Union. 

Mr.  Patman,  who  served  in  the  House 
of  R^>resentatives  for  47  years,  authored 
the  Federal  Credit  Unicm  Act  in  1934. 
He  sponsored  every  piece  at  credit  union 
legislati(m  in  the  Congress  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  strongly  back- 
ing l^rislation  that  would  have  granted 
broad  new  powers  to  credit  unions.  One 
of  Patman's  favorite  expressions  in  de- 
scribing credit  unions  was,  "next  to  the 
church,  credit  unions  do  more  good  for 
the  people  than  any  other  iDstitatton." 

It  was  more  than  a  saying  with  Me. 
Patmah.  he  hcmestly  and  deeply  felt  that 
way  about  credit  unions. 

During  his  years  in  Ctmgress,  Pathait 
was  honOTed  by  virtually  every  State  tor 
his  caredit  union  work  and  was  the  sec- 
ond recipient  of  the  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  giv«i  by  CUSA,  Int«nati(HiaI, 
the  WOTldwide  credit  imion  (nganization. 

In  the  late  1960's,  Mr.  Patmah  estab- 
lished branch  o£Bces  of  UJS.  credit  unioois 
on  majcM*  military  installations  in  both 
the  FVir  East  and  Europe.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  credit  unions  came  after 
Patman's  committee  found  that  service- 
men stationed  overseas  were  being 
charged  interest  rates  by  finance  c<Mn- 
panies  that  sometimes  went  as  high  as 
100  percent.  Patman's  investigation 
forced  most  of  these  fhiance  c(»npanles 
out  of  business  and  he  then  moved  to 
op«i  credit  unions  on  military  bases. 
Since  the  credit  unions  began  op^aticm 
overseas,  it  has  been  estimated  that  s«t- 
icemen  have  saved  more  than  $50  million 
in  excessive  interest  rates  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  high-interest-rate  fi- 
nance companies. 

Patman  was  one  of  the  guiding  forces 
behind  the  formation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Employees  Federal  Credit  Union 
wliich  was  chartered  in  1952.  Today  the 
credit  union  has  grown  to  8,000  members 
and  has  assets  of  $10  mflllon. 
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Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  join 
with  other  Members  of  Congress  today 
honoring  our  colleague  and  dean, 
Wkicht  Patman,  who  passed  way  this 
Ir.-t  weekend.  His  vast  experience  and 
visdom  will  be  gieatly  missed  by  all  of 
i.£  in  the  House. 

While  I  have  enjoyed  only  a  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  Wright  Patman,  I  have 
gained  deep  admiration  for  his  vigorous 
fight  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  aver- 
age family  in  a  marketplace  dominated 
by  big  business.  In  all  of  his  48  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  this  body,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  those  ideals  that 
brought  him  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1928.  His 
unflagging  dedication  will  be  missed  not 
only  by  his  constituents  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  but  by  all  of  the  people  in 
all  of  our  districts  aci-oss  the  country. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  sending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Patman  and 
family. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Ml".  Speaker,  it  has  fallen 
to  the  Members  of  this  94th  Congress  to 
bid  a  final  farewell  to  one  of  our  col- 
leagues who  was  first  elected  to  the  71st 
Congress  in  1928.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  Congressman  from  Texas,  who 
died  this  past  weekend  and  who  was 
biuied  at  home,  in  Texas,  at  services  yes- 
terday. 

Wright  Fatman's  career  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  spans  4  dozen  years  in  the 
midst  of  this  centuiy  which  have  seen 
such  tremendous  changes  in  this  Nation 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  contemplate  the 
dui-ability  of  this  extraordinary  mar. 
Only  three  Members  of  Congress  served 
for  longer  periods  in  these  Chambers,  our 
former  colleagues  Carl  Vin.->on,  Emanuel 
Celler,  and  Sam  Rayburn. 

Wright  Patman  served  in  thi.s  House 
as  the  countiT  entered  the  Great  Depre.s- 
.sion,  and  witnessed  and  helped  to  guide 
the  economic  recovery  which  followed. 
He  saw  our  entry  Into  Warld  War  Two, 
and  our  emergence  from  that  conflict, 
and  our  subsequent  involvement  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Wright  Patman 
served  in  this  House  through  the  techni- 
cal triumphs  of  the  moon  landings  and 
the  teiTible  traumas  of  Watergate.  He 
served  in  this  House  as  a  witness  to  and 
participant  in  nearly  five  decades  of 
America's  history,  one  quarter  of  our 
Nation's  existence. 

This  gentleman  from  Texas  mastered 
the  complexities  of  the  world  of  bank- 
ing and  finance,  serving  for  many  years 
as  a  member,  and  then  for  12  years  as 
chairman,  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cun-ency.  His  legislative  initiatives 
have  i-esulted  in  tremendously  siynificant 
leforms  in  tlie  way  our  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions  conduct  their  business. 
The  landmark  legislation  to  build  tlie 
housing  industry  through  the  1960's, 
those  laws  through  which  our  Nation's 
\ast  .system  of  credit  unions  was  estab- 
)i-;heil,  and  those  acts  of  this  Congre.ss 
r.aied  at  tiie  control  of  banking  power, 
iJl  owe  their  existence  to  Wright  Pat- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  privileged 
to  live  and  work  in  the  presence  of  a 
national  legislator  who  can  honestly  be 


labeled  a  Popiilist,  who  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  little  man  in  this  country.  We 
have  seen  numerous  examples  of  the 
foresight  of  tliis  man  who  was  often 
thought  "too  far  out"  in  his  legislative 
and  investigative  proposals  when  they 
were  made,  but  who  lived  to  see  many  of 
those  "far  out"  proposals  become  accept- 
ed reality  in  his  lifetime. 

That  lifetime  has  now  come  to  an  end, 
and  we  will  miss  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.->  in  the.se  chambers  and  in  the  hear- 
ing room.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  offering  our  deep  sympathies  to 
Wright  Patman's  widow,  Pauline,  and  to 
other  members  of  his  family  on  the  loss 
of  a  husband  and  father.  And  together 
we  mourn  the  loss  to  the  Nation,  of  this 
outstanding  legislator. 

Mr.  MOORHE.AD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  nemesis  of  the  big  bankers, 
the  crusader  against  economic  concen- 
tration, the  populist  champion  who  did 
daily  battle  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  feone.  Wright  Patman  died 
Svmday,  after  serving  47  consecutive 
yeai-s  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him,  espe- 
cially on  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
watclied  this  deeply  motivated  man 
year  in  and  year  out  spend  himseli  try- 
ing 10  put  a  collar  on  those  financial 
forces  he  thought  were  the  cause  of  high 
interest  rates.  large  deficits,  and  various 
and  sundry  other  practices  he  felt  detri- 
mental to  the  national  good. 

He  emerged  from  many  of  these  en- 
gagements a  winner.  Sometimes  his  op- 
ponf-nts  triumphed,  but  throughout  his 
career  Wright  Patman  never  stopped 
cnce  m  his  single-minded  campaign. 

He  is  recognized  as  tlie  main  sponsor 
of  landmark  bills  creating  the  system  of 
Federal  credit  unions,  the  Small  Business 
.•\dministration,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  latter  two  as  part  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

But  it  was  his  constant  skirmishing 
VMth  commercial  bankers  and  the  officials 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  that  truly 
higlilight  his  long  career. 

It  is  ironic  and  perhaps  \eiy  fitting 
that  during  his  final  day.*,  tiie  House 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee embarked  on  a  major  legislative 
effort  to  reform  the  laws  regulating 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  credit 
union.s — an  action  violently  opposed  by 
commercial  bankers.  At  the  same  time, 
other  committees  in  Congress  are  in- 
vestitatins  lax  bank  regulation  and 
o:Iicial  profiteering  from    insider  loans." 

While  I  would  not  be  so  maudlin  as  to 
suggest  that  passage  of  the  Financial 
Reform  .\ct  of  1976  and  approval  of 
legislation  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  more  re^-ponsive  to  congressional 
niitiative  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Wright  Patman,  I  think  both  actions — 
whose  antecedents  can  be  found  in  the 
eaily  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
arkana — would  show  that  his  near  half 
century  of  congressio::al  effort  was  not  in 
vain. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
paying  tribute  here  today  to  the  late 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  Repre.sent- 
ative  from  the  First  District  of  Texas. 
As  di;an  of  the  House  and  former  chair- 


man of  our  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hoiising,  Wright  Patman  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  colorful  Mem- 
bers Congress  has  ever  had.  Bom  some 
7  years  before  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
a  log  cabin  at  Patman's  Switch,  Tex.,  he 
had  distinguished  himself  In  these  Halls 
continuously  since  1929.  His  legislative 
career  had  been  the  fourth  longest  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Numerous  public  laws  bear  his  lasting 
imprint — including  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  System  and  guarantees  of  the 
rights  of  small  business  to  share  in  Gov- 
ernment contracting. 

He  demonstrated  constant  commit- 
ment to  the  public  good  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  in  nu- 
merous other  official  congressional  ca- 
pacities. 

All  of  U.S.  whether  we  agreed  with  him 
or  not  on  individual  issues,  admired  his 
fighting  spirit,  his  sincerity,  and  his 
courage.  Those  traits  endeared  him  to  the 
entire  Nation  and  he  has  left  his  accom- 
plLshments  as  his  permanent  legacy. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  personal  condolences  to 
his  wife,  Pauline,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Patman  family. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  hien 
in  the  history  of  this  House  have  com- 
piled such  an  outstanding  i-ecord  of 
achievement  as  did  the  Honorable 
Wright  P.\tman  of  Texas. 

From  his  first  days  as  a  freshman 
Member  47  years  ago,  continuously  to 
the  present  Congress,  he  was  active  in  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed  and  able  rnd 
persevering  in  championing  them 
Throughout,  he  never  lost  sight  of  th? 
goaLs  to  which  he  was  dedicated. 

He  was.  of  course,  dedicated  to  the 
well-being  of  the  common  man.  He 
.sought  to  promote  an  economic  systen"! 
under  which  there  would  be  maximum 
employment  for  American  workers.  He 
fought  for  tlie  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  He  vlgoroush- 
opposed  fa\ored  treatment  for  big  money 
interests  and  corporations.. 

Today  various  important  stattite.^ 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  legislative 
achievements.  Among  them  are  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  the  Robinson -Pat- 
man Act,  the  legislation  which  created 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  measure  setting  up  the  system  of 
Federal  credit  miions  used  by  ordinary 
workers  for  savings  and  loans. 

At  his  home  in  "Texas,  his  constituents 
1. warded  his  outstanding  service  v  ith 
continuous  reelection  over  a  span  ;>!  - 
proaching  a  half  century.  He  became 
dean  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 

Personally,  Wright  Patman — was  a 
friend  of  mine  and  I  will  be  among  t)ip 
many  to  miss  him  deeply.  He  was  kind 
and  decent  and  helpful,  and  he  had  true 
integiity.  I  extend  my  fullest  condolences 
to  his  wife,  Pauline,  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  a  truly  great  American — Mx.  'Whioht 
Patman.  The  dean  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  served  In  Otxigress  Xor 
over  45  years,  a  career  longer  than  that 
of  all  but  three  Congressmen  In  the  Na- 
tion's history. 
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I  had,  of  course,  read  and  beard  a  great 
deal  about  Mr.  Paxkam  long  before  be- 
coming a  cfrileague  of  bis  o^  last  year. 
But  I  came  to  know  him  aa  an  individual 
rather  than  a  media  image  whoi  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee.  The  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  for  more  than  a  quarter  century 
been  synonjrmous  with  Wbisht  Patman 
"tiul,"  and  as  a  new  Member.  I  could  see 
quite  clearly  how  the  ccHnmtttee  bore  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Patman's  activist  career  as 
its  chairman. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  fire-eating  de- 
fender of  the  consumer's  cause  against 
all  comers,  and  he  maintained  his  strong 
advocacy  role  throughout  his  loigthy 
sen'ice  in  the  House.  But  behind  the 
prickly  facade,  which  could  make  gov- 
ernment ofiOcials  and  bankers  quake,  was 
an  extremely  kindly  and  thoughtful  man. 
A  distinguished  legi^tor  with  nxunerous 
achievements  of  national  significance  to 
his  credit,  'Wright  Patman  to  me  was  an 
elder  statesman  whose  counsel  and  wis- 
dom born  of  experience  were  always  wel- 
come. 

His  abundance  of  prairie  common- 
sense  always  injected  into  discussions  of 
higii  finance  a  down-to-earth  logic  that 
needed  to  be  heard  and  heeded.  His  bat- 
tles against  big  banks  and  big  govem- 
nunt  were  the  battles  of  ttie  average 
Am ei  lean,  and  his  farslghted  efforts  to 
.sie'ii  the  tide  of  giantism  in  finance  and 
2  rid  us  try  preceded  the  mobilization  of  the 
Country's  consumer  movement  by  several 
('ciades.  He  coauthored  the  Robtnson- 
Pi'tnian  Act  which  has  been  termed 
tiie  "Magna  Carta"  of  small  iHisiness  be- 
cau^-e  of  tlie  essential  protection  it  af- 
lords  small  concerns  in  competition  with 
iiiige  retail  outfits.  Mr.  Patman  was  one 
ever  willing  to  take  on  anyone  or  any 
institution  that  threatened  the  consiun- 
er  in  his  view,  and  his  now  legendary 
struggles  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem are  ample  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
courage  and  determination  with  which 
he  approached  his  adversaries. 

I  shall  deeply  miss  Mr.  Patman's  saga- 
cious presence  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  in  Congress.  As  an  individual,  he 
was  extremely  benevolent — as  a  Con- 
gressman, he  rode  at  the  head  of  the  van- 
guard of  those  truly  concerned  about  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  movement  has 
lost  one  of  its  founders,  and  the  coimtry 
one  of  its  most  battle-tested  activists 
who  fought  for  the  average  American. 
We  shall  all  motun  his  departure. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  fine  legacies  left  us  by  the  late 
Representative  Wright  Patman  certainly 
tlie  1936  Robinson -Patman  Act  ranks 
very  high. 

No  one  worked  more  diligently  to  make 
sure  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
strictly  enforced  this  effective  piece  of 
legislation  which  attacks  predatory  prac- 
tices in  pricing  used  by  monopolies  to 
force  small  independent  entrepreneurs 
out  of  business. 

Unfortunately,  enforcement  in  this 
area  has  lagged  severely  in  recent  years. 
Tlie  Honorable  Wright  Patman  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  a  move  to  rejuvenate  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  stood  alongside  him  in  this  ^ort 


akmg'with  our  colleague,  Hsnsy  Gqn- 
BALBS,  of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
as  the  Honorable  J<»  Evms  of  Tennessee, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  this  fight  on  in  memor>- 
of  that  great  American,  Wright  Patman. 

A  strong  supporter  of  the  efforts  to  re- 
vive the  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  I  enclose  a  letter  from  that 
group's  president,  Wilson  Johnson,  in 
praise  of  Dean  Patman: 

National  Federation  of 
Independent  Bttbiness. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  8, 1976. 
To :  All  Members  of  the  94tli  Congress. 

We  of  NFIB  share  your  sorrow  oyer  the  loss 
of  your  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
'Wright  Patman  of  Texas.  His  distinguished 
record  as  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  &  Currency 
is  well  known.  We  mourn  him  as  a  vigorous 
and  effective  aghter  for  small  business. 

The  Congressman's  record  of  championing 
the  small  fellow  goes  back  to  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  Congress  in  1928.  His  atten- 
tion caught  by  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
lengthy  investigation  into  the  reasons  why 
the  Clayton  Act  b&d  failed  to  curb  unfair 
price  discriminations  which  some  giant  firms 
were  using  to  drive  small  competitors  to  the 
wall,  he  Joined  with  the  late  Senator  Joe 
Bobiuson  of  Arkansas  in  a  drive  which  re- 
siilted  in  1036  in  passage  of  the  corrective 
Bobinson-Patman  Act.  In  the  years  since, 
this  Act  has  become  known  as  "the  Magna 
Carta  of  small  business". 

The  father,  iu  1941,  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Conuiiitt«e,  Mr.  Patman  served  for 
years  as  its  Chairman  or  Banking  Minority 
Member.  Through  the  period  of  World  War 
II,  and  in  the  difficult  period  of  conversion 
from  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy,  he 
and  the  Committee  stood  as  a  bulwark  of 
strength  in  insuring  small  firms  of  a  fair 
break  in  allocations,  price  controls,  and  other 
government  programs.  It  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  first  legislation  to  divorce  manti- 
facturing  from  retailing.  Typically,  and  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Bobinson-Patman  Act,  he 
eschewed  the  "meat-axe"  approach,  carefuUy 
taUcMlng  the  measure  to  apply  only  in  those 
situations  threatening  creation  of  monopoly. 
In  this  and  all  other  matters  he  worked 
closely  with  our  late  'Vice  President,  George 
J.  Burger,  Sr. 

Mr.  Patman's  concern  over  small  bu8ines.s 
continued  strong  in  the  years  that  foUowed. 
We  are  saddened  by  his  death,  but  all  the 
richer  for  his  having  been  among  u.s. 
Sincerely, 

WrLSON  S.  Johnson, 

President. 

Ml".  OILMAN.  Ml".  Speaker,  in  Novem- 
ber of  1928  a  gentleman  from  Patman's 
Switeh,  Tex.,  was  elected  to  this  great 
legislative  body.  Almost  48  years  later 
that  distinguished  Representative, 
Wright  Patman,  died  in  a  hospital  near 
Washington,  a  city  he  grew  to  love  almost 
as  much  as  his  native  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  Southwest. 

Wright  Patman  took  part  and  contrib- 
uted to  a  significant  portion  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion's history.  Eight  Presidents  were  in 
the  White  House  while  Congressman 
Patman  piled  up  years  of  congressional 
service.  He  served  through  a  depression, 
a  devastating  world  war,  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  cold  war,  the  assassination 
of  one  American  Pi'esident,  the  resigna- 
tion of  another,  and  the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam. He  was  seated  in  the  House  the  day 
Franklin  Roosevelt  spoke  of  tlie  "Day  of 
Infamy" — he  witnes.sed  and  worked  -.vith 


many  great  men — he  set  several  records 
for  longevity.  He  was  a  statesman  that 
we  all  grew  to  respect  and  admire,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Wright  Patman  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  his  State  and  Nation  for  his  c(«- 
tinuing  fight  for  the  rie^ts  of  the  little 
man  against  big  business — and  by  his 
c(^eagues  as  an  energetic,  devoted  leg- 
islator— devoted  to  caring  for  the  needs 
of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Represoitative  Wright  Patman. 

During  the  47  years  Congressman  Pat- 
man had  served  in  the  House,  he  had 
compiled  a  record  of  unstinting  aerviot 
to  the  people  of  the  First  Legislative  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

Equally  important  was  Congressman 
Patmah's  devotion  to  ivesenring  the  eco- 
nomic integrity  of  all  Amoicans.  I  doubt 
that  there  are  many  offlcials  ot  the  major 
banks  who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  the 
other,  felt  the  wrath  of  Congressman 
Patman.  Probably  moire  than  any  otiber 
M«nber  of  this  body,  Wu^  Paiman 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  Ogbt  tirdessly 
against  high  interest  rates,  big  banks,  the 
Federal  Res^re  Board  and  misuse  of 
tax-free  shelters  by  foundations  and 
wealthy  individuals. 

Althou^  his  actitms  earned  him  many 
powerful  critics,  I  believe  that  Congress- 
man Patman  will  be  long  remembered  by 
the  legion  of  f  rirads  he  earned  among 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country. 

Under  his  sound  leadership,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  en- 
acted a  number  of  majcx*  *M*"fc-<"g  reform 
biUs.  The  committee  also  was  respcmslble 
for  major  housing  measures  which  have 
funded  several  large-scale  public  housing 
projects  in  Ouam. 

Congressman  Patman  wiU  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  many  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress, including  msrself .  His  was  a  record 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  people  of 
his  district  that  should  be  a  model  for 
all  who  sit  in  the  Congress. 

Having  the  privil^e  of  knowing  and 
working  with  Congressman  Patman  was 
an  honor  I  shall  never  forget.  His  guid- 
ance and  support  served  to  enhance 
many  legislative  proposals  for  Guam 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam. 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Patman  and  the  Congressman's  three 
sons,  Connor,  Harold,  and  William. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  iu 
tribute  to  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  a 
great  man  whose  recent  passing  has  sad- 
dened all  of  us.  For  almost  48  years,  since 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  71st  Congress. 
Wright  Patman  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  dedicated  and  devoted  sen'- 
ice to  tlie  people  of  America,  and  he  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
admired  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  Cliaii-- 
mau  Patman's  Banking  and  Cuirency 
Committee  since  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congi-ess  in  1965.  Dui'ing  tills  time,  I  wit- 
nessed his  vigorous  campaign  to  help  tlie 
Nation's  poor  and  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple overcome  their  excessive  financial 
burder  .  As  a  Congi'essman  from  Chi- 
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cage's  Northwest  Side,  I  have  noted  with 
admiration  Mr.  Patmak's  indefatigable 
efforts  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  "lit- 
tle man "  and  to  bring  lilm  financial  re- 
lief. Indeed.  Cliairman  Patman  was  not 
afraid  of  anything. 

When  he  first  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
armed  services  in  World  War  I,  he  was 
turned  down  because  of  a  heart  defect. 
He  persisted  and  finally  was  enlisted  as 
an  Army  private.  Rising  through  the 
ranks,  he  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  a 
machinegun  battalion,  and  gave  out- 
standing service  to  our  country  during 
those  turbulent  war  years. 

In  1928  he  ran  for  Congress  at  tlie 
height  of  the  Ku  mux  Klan's  power  in 
an  area  of  Texas  where  they  were  then 
strongest,  and  he  won  despite  the  Klan's 
fierce  opposition. 

In  1936,  although  the  administration 
in  power  was  opposed,  he  took  a  stand 
for  the  soldiers'  bonus  and  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds,  won  this  battle, 
too.  As  a  resxilt  of  hk  efforts,  bonus  cer- 
tificates were  paid  to  the  extent  of  $2  to 
$3  billion  during  the  rock-bottom  days 
of  the  depression. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  in 
Wright  Patman's  career  was  the  expos- 
ing of  usurious  interest  rates,  sometimes 
as  high  as  50  and  60  percent,  which  were 
being  charged  American  bosra  in  uniform 
all  over  the  world.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee, 
on  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  at  that 
time  y,hen  Wright  Patman  was  chair- 
man, we  exposed  these  juice  racketeers 
who  w  ere  charging  exorbitantly  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  we  eliminated  these 
racketeers  and  loan  sharks  frwn  operat- 
ing on  military  installations  all  over  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 

Today,  thanks  to  Wright  Patman,  we 
have  Federsd  credit  unions  in  Europe  and 
.\;,ia  with  millions  of  dollars  in  deposits 
and  extending  millions  of  dollars  in  low 
interest  rate  loans.  Congressman  Patman 
fought  vigorously  over  the  yeare  to 
strengthen  the  credit  union  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  result,  he  came 
to  be  known  as  "Mr.  Credit  Union"  in  our 
country.  His  legislative  efforts  helped  de- 
velop a  credit  union  movement  which  to- 
day totals  tens  of  thousands  of  credit 
unions,  some  32  million  members,  and 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  assets. 

Chairman  Patman  wps  also  a  sharp 
and  energetic  cntic  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  fought  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  answerable  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
and  not  the  Federal  Reserve  is  comprised 
of  lawfully  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  In  an  era  of  growing  inflationary 
pressures,  the  inabiUty  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  help  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion was  justly  criticized  by  Mr.  Patman. 

In  this  regard,  another  prominent  a\i- 
tiiority  on  financial  affairs.  Senator  Paul 
Dougia.s,  tlie  fonner  great  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  a  main.stay  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  more  than  10  years, 
paid  this  tribute  to  Wright  Patman: 

He  kiiows  more  &bout  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  ttuui  anylXMly  In  Congress  and  has 
moid  factuaJ  luiowledge  ol  its  i>per<iti<j:i.s 
tiian  Us  olHciaJs  iheiii^lves. 

In  an  age  of  ever-incren.sing  incclioni- 
zation  and  depersonalization  o.  our  .so- 


ciety, we  all  have  felt  the  need  for  a  more 
hiunan  and  individual  approach  to  the 
problems  we  face.  Wright  Patman  fought 
the  anonymity  of  conglomerates  for 
many  years.  This  well-known  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  is  a  hving  memorial  to  his 
oe\\et  that  small  businesses  mu.st  be  pro- 
tected from  monopolies. 

Mr.  Patman  also  played  a  crucial  role 
in  securing  passage  of  some  of  the  most 
nrogrcssive  and  out.standing  legislation 
i:;a<;sed  in  the  last  47  years.  The  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act,  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  the  Model  Cities  program  immedi- 
rttely  come  to  mind,  aS  well  as  the  Bank 
Reform  Act  and  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals. The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  was  established  In  1941 
a>  a  result  of  Congiessman  Patmak's  leg- 
islative proposal,  and  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  and  subsequent 
amendments  came  out  of  Chairman  Pat- 
man's  Banking  Committee  and  have  con- 
tributed immensely  toward  improved 
housing  for  the  people  of  America. 

Wright  Patman  was  also  a  great 
teacher.  He  contributed  two  of  the  most 
outstanding  books  on  the  subject  of  the 
Federal  Government:  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made"  and  "Our  American  Qovem- 
ment."  These  books  have  a  tremendous 
circulation  and  they  continue  to  be  two 
of  the  mosi  popular  publications  in  their 
field.  They  e.stabli.shed  Wright  Patman  as 
one  of  the  country's  outstanding  author- 
ities in  the  area  oi  civics  and  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

The  list  of  Wright  Patman  s  accom- 
plishments is  long  indeed,  and  his  philos- 
ophy was  best  expressed  when  he  himself 
remarked; 

As  a  Congressman,  I  think  I'm  here  to  help 
people.  I've  always  had  that  attitude,  though 
bometlmes  I've  t>een  almost  alone  In  the  po- 
sition I've  taken  .  .  but  this  hasn't  deterred 
me,  somebody  has  to  stand  up  for  the  little 
man. 

Texans  were  devoted  to  Wright  Pat- 
man. and  they  iiave  reason  to  be  proud 
01  that  devotion.  Congressman  Patman 
could  have  run  for— and  won — a  seat  in 
the  Senate,  but  he  chose  not  to  run  be- 
cause he  loved  the  House,  and  because  he 
felt  he  could  serve  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  State  better  here. 

In  his  years  of  service  in  Congress, 
Wright  Patman  never  failed  in  that  trust. 
He  served  with  honesty  and  dedication 
the  people  of  his  distr!  t  and  his  State, 
and  our  Nation  as  well.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, he  was  one  of  tlie  most  eminent 
leader:-,  in  Congress  in  this  century. 

I  was  proud  to  be  his  colleigue,  and  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowir.g 
him,  working  witli  him.  and  having  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and  advice 
Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Wair.HT  Patman's  wife, 
Pauline,  and  a'  o  to  his  three  sons,  Con- 
nor. Harold,  and  William  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Ml".  Speaker, 
there  have  been  so  manj-  laudable  com- 
ments on  the  hfe  and  achievements  of 
uur  late  colleague.  Wright  Patman,  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  express  my  own  feel- 
ings and  sense  of  loss  without  repeating 
the  vpry  fine  words  of  tribute  of  others, 
botli  in  this  Chamber  and  the  Nation's 
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The  one  outstanding  trait  for  which 
I  shall  always  remember  Wught  Patman 
was  his  very  keen  and  sincere  interest  in 
each  of  his  coDeaguee  as  an  Individual . 
His  concern  for  other  Members  was  al- 
ways genuine  and  much  appreciated.  He 
always  wanted  to  know  what  special  leg- 
islative area  a  member  was  most  Inter- 
ested In  and  he  would  encourage  you 
to  become  active  in  this  area  and  work 
for  those  legislative  goals  you  sought. 
Of  course,  this  was  the  pattern  of  his  own 
life  as  exhibited  by  his  constant  and 
successful  efforts  to  improve  life  for  the 
so-called  "common  man."  In  this  respect 
he  was  an  "uncommon  man"  himself  be- 
cause of  the  tenacity  and  single  minded - 
ness  with  which  he  attacked  his  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  always  treasure 
the  advice  Wright  gave  me  which  was 
freely  given  whenever  sought.  He  was 
especially  helpful  during  my  freshman 
year  in  Congress  when  I  was  trying  to 
learn  the  ropes  in  the  House. 

I  will  definitely  miss  having  the  wise 
counsel  and  advice  of  Wright  Patman, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  realize  how  for- 
tunate I  am  for  having  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  and  work  with  him,  and 
I  know  I  am  a  richer  person  for  having 
been  able  to  call  Wright  Patman  col- 
league. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rLse  today 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
a  man  who  has  truly  left  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  our  Nation. 

Wright  PATM.^N's  47  years  of  service  to 
both  his  constituents  and  the  Nation 
.■^hould  stand  for  us  all  as  an  example  of 
unrelenting  dedication  to  the  protection 
and  rights  of  what  many  might  term  the 
common  man.  In  this  respect  Wright 
Patman  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  great 
populists  he  has  left  a  void  which  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fill. 

To  attempt  to  recount  his  achieve- 
ments during  his  47-year  tenure  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  do 
Wright  Patman  justice.  It  is  simply  not 
possible  to  grasp  the  accomplishments  of 
this  great  man.  His  career  was  marked 
with  many  battles — ^ome  won,  others 
lost — to  end  and  reverse  the  trend  that 
was  concentrating  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  to  the  detriment  of  many. 

^^^^en  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  one  of  my  initial  com- 
mittee assignments  was  on  Wright  Pat- 
man's  Banking  Committee  where  I  was 
impressed  with  his  dedication  and  integ- 
rity. I  only  wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
could  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  and  learn  from  Wf.icht  P.«.tman. 

To  Wright  Patman's  memory  I  .sin- 
cerely say  "thank  you"  for  ail  you  iiave 
done  and  all  you  have  shown  u.=;.  We  have 
all  lost  a  great  colleague.  The  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  man. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  M. . 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  my  dear  friend,  Wright  Pat- 
man of  Texas.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and 
we  have  lost  a  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House.  We  are  all  dimhilshed  by  his 
death,  as  we  were  uplifted  by  his  life. 

Surely  every  Member  of  this  body  re- 
members Wright  Patman's  dedication  to 
the  people  he  represented.  His  service  in 
the  House  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
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record  achievements  of  our  tiinp.  Tb/»re 
are  few  men  who  served  as  long  as  he,  or 
with  such  devotifm.  His  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  dedlcati(Hi  to  dutj  serve 
as  a  high  standard  for  us  aU.  He  was 
unique  amoiig  us. 

His  Influenoe  spread  out  from  Pat- 
man's Switch.  Tex.,  and  touched  the 
whole  of  the  Nation.  He  chantplcHied  the 
cause  of  the  oidin<*.ry  citizoi  with  a  zeal 
unequaled  in  this  century.  His  struggles 
for  badly  needed  reforms  In  the  banking 
industry  were  often  lonely,  but  always 
courageous.  His  challenges  to  the  com- 
mcHiy  acc^ted  wisdom  were  often  softly 
spcricen.  but  always  strongly  fdt.  People 
throughout  our  Nation  are  indebted  to 
his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  working 
men  and  women,  veterans,  and  the  small 
farmers  and  businessmen.  We  may  never 
hear  again  a  voice  as  clear  as  his,  calling 
for  understanding  of  the  very  human 
problems  which  confront  the  pec^ile  of 
this  country.  He  was  a  reformer  with  a 
heart. 

His  own  life  was  an  example  of  virtue 
and  honesty.  He  possessed  a  sense  of 
det«rminatlon  which  strmgthened  him 
in  the  midst  of  controversy.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  country,  a  patriot  of  high 
principle.  And  he  was  loyal  to  his  family 
and  friends. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  among  those 
who  counted  Wright  Patman  as  a  friend 
and  colleague.  My  brief  service  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was 
an  honor  because  I  was  privileged  to 
come  to  know  Wright  Patman.  The  bet- 
ter I  grew  to  know  him  over  the  years, 
the  more  I  came  to  respect  him.  I  held 
Wright  Patman  in  the  highest  regard 
and  will  cherish  the  memory  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  him.  More  thtm  that,  I  will 
miss  him,  for  I  came  to  coimt  on  his  wise 
counsel. 

This  past  January,  Wright  Patman 
wrote  his  constituents,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  retire,  and  thanking  them  for 
their  support  over  the  past  "wonderful 
and  fulfilling  48  years."  Today  I  want  to 
say,  thank  you,  Wright  Patman,  for  all 
those  wonderful  and  fulfilling  years  of 
service.  We  are  all  the  better  for  Wright 
Patman  having  been  among  us. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  on  March  7  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  Members. 

There  are  many  facets  of  this  remark- 
nble  man's  career  that  will  be  trumpeted 
today  as  we  solemnly  meet  to  mark  his 
passing.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  focus  on  his  work  to 
aid  tlie  small  business  man  and  woman 
of  this  country. 

A  governmental  official  all  of  his  life. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  under- 
stood the  Intricates  of  the  business  world. 
An  outstanding  leader  of  men,  he  had 
great  compassion  for  the  "little  guy." 

Foremost  among  his  accomplishments 
in  the  area  of  small  business  was  his 
sponsorship  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  Not  only  did  he  lend  his  name,  but 
he  bent  all  of  his  persuasive  talents  to 
gain  its  enactment  in  1936.  The  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act  amended  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Act  to  protect  small  bushiess 


against  tmtic<»npetitive  price  discrimi- 
nation. The  law  has  now  stood  for  40 
years  without  change.  This  year,  through 
a  series  of  hearings,  members  of  the 
House  SmaU  Business  Committee  were 
treated  to  witness  after  witness  testify- 
ing to  its  value  to  the  small  business 
community.  I  anticipate  that  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  will  further  weather  the 
test  of  time  and  continue  to  exist  as  a 
treatment  to  Congressman  Patman's 
legislative  foresight. 

Five  years  after  the  enactment  of  tlie 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  Ccmgresssman 
Patman  introduced  and  fought  for  enact- 
ment of  House  Resolution  294,  which  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  national 
defense  program  in  Its  relation  to  small 
business.  Congressman  Patman  was  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  chairing  tiiat  select 
committee.  Out  of  the  committee's  prob- 
ing study  came  the  enactment  of  two 
measures  invaluable  to  small  business 
during  World  War  n,  the  Murray-Pat- 
man  Act  and  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  authorizing  law. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness was  reestablished  in  the  78th  Con- 
gress, the  79th  Congress,  indeed,  it  was 
reestablished  at  the  beginning  of  every 
subsequent  Congress  imtil  1971  when  it 
became  a  permanent  select  committee. 
For  18  years.  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man served  at  its  helm.  I  could  continue 
and  recoimt  a  lengthy  litanay  of  Con- 
gressman Patman's  achievements  on  be- 
half of  small  business  through  his-  ac- 
tivities as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
but  they  are  well  documented  in  the  vol- 
ume, "A  History  and  Accomplishments  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,"  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues.  At  the  conclusion 
of  these  brief  remarks  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude for  the  Record,  the  biography  of 
Congressman  Patman  that  appeared  in 
that  book,  published  in  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman  reminds  us  all  of 
our  mortality.  As  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  many 
of  us  turned  to  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wisdom  his  years  ui  Congress  had 
gained  for  him.  To  us,  he  was  unfailingly 
generous  in  his  ad\'ice  and  counsel.  "Ilie 
Congress  has  suffered  an  irreplaceable 
loss  with  his  passing.  But  more,  the  small 
business  community,  which  for  so  long 
has  known  it  could  depend  on  his  sup- 
port in  their  behalf  in  the  Halls  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  lost  a  staimch  champion. 
At  this  time,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pat- 
man, their  three  sons  and  the  entu-e  Pat- 
man family. 

At  tills  point  in  the  Record.  I  insert 
the  biographical  material  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred : 

[From  "A  History  and  Accompllshmeuts  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business.   Hoiise  ol  Representatives  of   the 
United  States.  77th  to  92d  Congresses.  1941 
1972."] 

The  Commiitee's  First  Chairman 
a  biographical  sketch 

Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Tex£«, 
Cbalrman,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, Hotifie  of  Representatives  (1941-46, 
1949-52,1955-62.) 


Tiio  Hanorsble  Wriglit  Patman,  a  distin- 
guished ^nxber  of  tbe  House,  is  known  tvr 
and  wide  as  a  cbampion  of  American  small 
buslnea-^.  During  all  the  44  years  that  he  has 
served  in  the  Congress,  he  has  fought  con- 
sistently and  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  small  business  community. 

It  was  Wright  Patman  who  introduced 
and  led  the  fight  tor  passage  of  the  reeolu- 
tion  that  first  established  the  House  SmaU 
Business  Committee  In  1941.  Speaker  Sam 
Bayburn  promptly  named  him  chalrm&u, 
and  he  continued  to  serve  the  committee  in 
Uiat  capacity  until  1963,  except  for  the  4 
years  that  the  House  was  under  Republican 
leadership. 

Earlier,  in  1936,  Wright  Patman  intro- 
duced a  biU  designed  to  close  the  loopholes 
in  tbe  Clayton  Act  and  to  further  protect 
Amwlcan  small  business  against  destructive, 
discriminatory  competitive  practices.  He  suc- 
cessfuUy  led  the  fight  for  adoption  of  this 
legislation.  The  act  is  known  throughout  the 
land  as  tiie  Robinson-Patman  Act,  tlio 
Magna  Carta  for  smaU  business. 

Throughout  his  career  in  Congress,  \^'right 
Patman  has  championed  tbe  cau,<«e  of  the 
people.  His  name  has  long  been  synonymoim 
with  the  battle  for  low  interest  rates  and 
economic  Justice.  Despite  formidable  opposi- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  getting  the  House  to 
authorize  payment  of  the  bonus  to  tbe 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  He  Wroduced 
legislation  authorizing  tbe  establishmeri  t 
of  credit  unions.  There  are  23,000  of  them 
today. 

The  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  flowed 
from  legislation  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Patman.  Thia  biU,  among  other  thing.s. 
established  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Joint  EcononUc  Committee 

In  1942,  he  Introduced  legislation  whicli 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  a  Government  agency 
that  heli>ed  smaU  mantifacturers  produce 
essential  war  materials. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  'Wbight 
Patman  was  a  great  man.  We  will  all  miss 
him.  His  legislative  works  are  monumen- 
tal. Yet  with  all  of  his  greatness  he  al- 
ways had  time  to  be  friendly.  He  was  a 
gracious  person. 

In  1964  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
his  congressional  district.  I  found  that  he 
was  not  only  admired  by  his  constituents 
but  he  was  also  greatly  loved  by  them. 

In  the  legislative  area  Mr.  Pathan's 
mvestigation  of  the  foimdations  will  be 
long  remembered.  His  continuous  battle 
against  the  abuse  of  power  is  in  keeping 
with  America's  best  traditions  and  his 
courage  and  fortitude  is  an  insphation 
for  all  of  us. 

Wright  Patrian  had  a  crusading  spirit, 
yet  with  all  of  his  drive  and  determina- 
tion I  found  him  to  be  a  friendly,  opti- 
mistic counselor.  Mrs.  Gibbons  joins  me 
in  extending  our  warmest  wishes  to  his 
family.  We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  passing 
of  our  colleague.  Congressman  Wright 
Patman.  writes  the  final  lines  on  a  page  of 
American  history. 

Much  has  been  said  of  liis  many  years 
of  seiTrice  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  unswervuig  support  for  his 
principles. 

But  in  one  sense  his  career  was  unique. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  may  look 
back  across  the  span  of  47  years  to  find 
that  an  elected  public  official  had 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  a 
pattern  of  convictions  that  could  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  through  years  of 
war  and  peace,  depression,  recession  and 
inflation. 
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Congressman  Patman  was  one  of  the 
final  links  between  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  today,  and  the  dark  and 
dangerous  years  of  the  thirties,  when  for 
a  time  our  people  were  plagued  by  a 
(  oubt  that  we  could  continue  to  govern 
ourselves  without  vaKt  changes  in  our 
Constitution  and  our  historical  commit- 
ment to  private  ownership  and  pei'-onal 
freedom. 

He  was  already  serving  in  Congress 
when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  his  name 
had  become  a  household  word  among  the 
people  as  I  grew  to  younsr  manhood  and 
entered  business  in  the  face  oi  depressed 
conditions.  During  the  time  of  fear  and 
doubt,  he  was  one  of  those  who  stood  fast 
His  spirit,  supported  by  deep  knowledge 
of  his  country's  affairs,  united  the  men 
of  confidence  who  believed  that  our 
country  could  best  survive  economic  dis- 
aster by  broadening  the  opportunity  for 
the  people  to  participate  in  future 
growth. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  this  body 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  him 
personally,  I  was  struck  by  the  tliought 
that  his  continuing  presence  served 
notice  on  all  of  us  that  no  national  prob- 
lem could  be  so  grievous  that  it  could 
defy  solution  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives. We  uccd  only  take  advantage  of 
the  reservoir  of  experience  available 
tlirough  him  and  those  who  had  worked 
with  him. 

The  famous  statement  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  that.  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself"  is  well 
remembered.  It  was  Wright  Patman  who 
stood  prominently  among  that  small 
group  of  national  leaders  determined  to 
drive  back  the  clouds  of  fear  and  stabi- 
lize our  society  through  carefully  bal- 
anced and  judiciously  written  legi.slation 
designed  not  only  to  meet  the  demands 
of  immediate  crisis  but  also  to  add 
strength  of  the  structure  of  our  system 
.so  that  the  dark  days  of  the  Thirties 
might  never  again  recur. 

It  has  been  the  great  good  fortune  of 
our  country  that  a  time  of  deepest  need 
produces  the  men  of  special  talents  re- 
quired to  meet  that  need.  Such  a  man 
was  Wright  Patman.  He  brought  his 
special  abilities  to  serve  his  coimtry  in  a 
special  way  at  a  time  of  critical  need, 
and  with  the  pa.ssage  of  t^e  years  he  will 
assume  his  proper  place  in  tlie  hall  of 
great  Americans. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wright 
Patman's  faith  In  the  people's  capacity 
to  govern  themselves  was  unshakable 
throughout  his  47  years  in  Congress.  To 
him  citizens  were  not  inert,  but  often 
misled,  and  so  he  coached  and  coaxed 
the  public  continually.  Because  he  ap- 
plied the  strictest  standards  to  the  con- 
duct of  leadership,  he  was  ever  watdi- 
ful  of  abuses  of  the  public  tru.s1.  It  was 
not  surprising  then  that  he  moved  to 
have  Treasury-  Secretary  Andrew  Mellon 
impeached  for  confiict-of-irterest,  Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover  for  gro.ss  mi.<man- 
agement  of  the  economy,  and  was  in  the 
forefront  of  congnessional  action  to  im- 
peach Richard  Nixon  for  .^ubvension  oi" 
the  political  proce.ss. 

Wright  Patman  is  best  known  as  a 
leading  populist,  as  a  chairman  of  the 
economic  rights  of  citizens  Bom  in  1893. 


he  began  his  public  career  in  Washing- 
ton in  1929 — the  dates  of  the  two  worst 
economic  crashes  up  to  that  time — and 
his  searing  experience  of  the  ravages  of 
economic  depres.slon  led  him  to  advocate, 
among  many  other  economic  reforms, 
that  the  government  guarantee  a  job  to 
each  and  everj.-  American  who  could  not 
obtain  work  in  the  private  sector. 

In  pn  otherwise  creditable  public  life, 
I  only  regret  Wright  Patman's  inability 
to  iner  ;e  his  i;;i pulse  for  economic  jus- 
lice  with  full  support  for  legislative 
remedies  to  insure  that  all  American.s 
enjoyed  imconditionally  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights.  For  liberty  is  iaseparable,  Its 
denial  in  one  area  being  a  denial  overall. 

Wpioht  Patman  underotood  that  acce.*;- 
to  information  as  well  as  to  income  wa.s 
the  key  to  political  power.  A  tireless  pub- 
lic defender,  he  fought  to  safeguard  the 
public  s  right  to  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment was  doing  in  it-;  name.  For  this 
reason  he  remained  to  the  end  a  critic 
at  the  cutting-edge  of  the  leading  issue 
of  the  day — the  struggle  against  privilege 
whether  it  be  economic  or  bureaucratic 

In  all  the  great  legislative  and  politi- 
cal battles  of  his  hfetime  Wright  Pat- 
man kept  hLs  democratic  faith.  'This  is 
just  one  inning  in  a  battle  to  lay  these 
facts  before  the  American  people,"  he 
.said  on  October  3.  1972,  after  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  voted  to 
end  its  investi'^atlon  of  the  Nixon  Reelec- 
tion Committee's  financial  transactions: 

The  battle  is  far  from  over  and  all  the 
White  House  pres.-ure  In  the  world  won  t  pre- 
vent the  facta  from  coming  out.  The  Amer- 
ican people  Will  not  tolerate  this  massive 
cover-up. 

Wright  Pat.man's  belief  in  democracy 
and  his  humane  economic  vision  were 
inspiring,  and  how  much  greater  this 
body  would  be  if  we  had  more  Repre- 
s*>ntatives  like  him. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wisli 
to  join  with  Hon.  George  Mahon  in  pay- 
ing respect  to  the  late  Congressman 
Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  Patman.  o'lr  departed  colleague, 
served  faitlifully  and  with  distinguish- 
ed honor  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  71st  Congres.s  to  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

He  «erv.  d  with  lionor  for  24  terms  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  Dean 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman.  H"  distinguished  himself  as  a 
champion  of  Small  Business  and  always 
defended  them  with  honor  and  dignity. 

Some  of  his  other  achievements  as  a 
Member  find  colleague  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion at  thi.s  lime;  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  senior 
member  of  the  committee  in  this  Con- 
urc-^.s;  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  MoneUiry  Policy;  memlaer  o: 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tion-s:  Supervision.  Regulation.s  and  In- 
surance: member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  pud  Insular  Affairs; 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands;  member 
of  tlie  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee;  chairman  of  the  Joint-Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Defense  Production; 
vice  chairman  of  the  20-m»mber  Joint 


Economic  Committee;  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress; 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Priori- 
ties and  Economy  in  Government  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  respect  that 
I  extend  deep  condolence  to  his  family 
and  wife.  We,  the  Members  of  tiie  House 
will  miss  his  presence  In  this  Chamber 
for  he  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  Wright  Pat- 
man. This  Chamber  has  been  called  the 
"People's  House"  and  Wright  Patman 
was  the  embodiment  of  Uiat  philosophy. 

In  the  Banking  Committee,  which  he 
chaired  for  so  many  years,  it  was  his 
public  position  that  the  barks  could 
afford  to  hire  all  of  tlie  spokesmen  and 
lobbyists  it  needed  and  that  he  was  there 
to  speak  for  the  people.  Mr.  Pathan  never 
deviated  from  this  position  and  he  was 
always  concerned  about  how  legislation 
would  afreet  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  family. 

During  the  last  terrible  years  of  the 
Nixon  administi-ation  Wright  Patman 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
.significance  of  Watergate  and  he  tried 
to  investigate  the  matter,  but  was 
thwarted — as  were  so  many  people — by 
the  White  House. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  giant  who  knew 
that  he  was  here  to  do  the  people's  bubi- 
ness  and  that  it  v.'&s  his  duty  to  represent 
only  them.  His  record  should  be  a  model 
for  all  of  us  who  follow  him. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  Wright  Patman 
during  the  4  years  I  served  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
know  from  experience  that  many  people 
looked  up  to  this  man  as  an  example  of 
what  a  legislator  can  do  for  the  people 
he  represents. 

During  his  47  years  in  the  House,  the 
small  former,  the  small  businessman,  the 
veteran,  and  many  others  looked  to  him 
as  their  advocate.  As  he  grew  older  and 
wiser  in  legislative  experience,  he  never 
forgot  the  people  back  home. 

An  implacable  foe  of  wealUiy  and 
powerful  hiterests,  Mr.  Patman  was 
ahead  of  his  time  when  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1928.  In  many  ways  he  con- 
tinued to  be  ahead  of  his  time  through- 
out his  long  career. 

World  War  I  veterans  remember  with 
gratitude  that  he  was  an  energetic  pro- 
ponent of  the  $3  million  veterans'  bonus 
of  1936.  He  helped  create  the  credit  union 
system  and  tlie  Small  Easiness  Adminis- 
ti-ation. 

He  was  a  .strong  force  behind  pa.ssage 
of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
which  created  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  set  the  search  for  maximum 
employment  as  a  permanent  national  ob- 
jective. He  first  called  for  sucii  legisla- 
tion in  the  1930's. 

In  1972,  he  became  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  demand  an  investigation  into 
the  Watergate  break-in,  at  a  time  when 
fev.'  otlieis  realized  the  significance  this 
event  would  have  for  American  political 
life. 

I  join  my  House  colleagues  and  the 
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American  peoide  In  mourning  the  death 
of  this  great  man. 

Ito  his  wife  and  family^  I  offer  my 
deepest  condctenees. 

Mr.  DAN  DtANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  our  colleague  and  friend, 
Wright  Patmax. 

His  long  and  distinguished  service  will 
be  prominently  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  this  body — for  his  contribution  was 
one  of  lasting  quality  that  has  served  his 
country  welL  He  has  left  his  mark  in 
the  legislative  arena. 

He  was  an  able  servant  of  his  con- 
stituency in  Texas,  but  Wkight  had  a 
far  broader  c<mcem  and  influence  in  be- 
half of  people  all  over  our  country. 

His  Impeccable  character,  his  compas- 
sion for  the  middle  American  and  his 
recognition  of  his  legislative  responsi- 
bility were  hallmarks  of  his  47  years  in 
the  Congress.  He  was  iinaffected  by  in- 
fluence and  power,  and  will  ever  be  re- 
membered as  a  friend  by  all  of  us.  During 
my  service  in  the  House,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  comit  Wright  as  a  personal 
friend. 

Alongside  his  accomplishments  should 
also  be  placed  the  contributions  which 
his  wife,  Pauline,  has  made.  She  was  his 
companion  and  partner  in  public  serv- 
ice. The  encouragement  and  understand- 
ing which  she  offered  played  no  small 
role  in  the  total  achievements  of  the 
man.  Our  deepest  sympathies  go  to  her 
and  other  members  of  the  family.  Their 
loss  is  indeed  our  loss. 

In  times  such  as  these,  we  are  made 
more  conscious  that  we  expect  much  of 
our  public  servants,  in  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  «iergy.  Those  of  us  who  are 
left  to  serve,  and  all  those  who  come 
after,  would  do  well  to  emiilate  the  dedi- 
cation of  Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  died,  not 
only  did  our  country  lose  an  outstanding 
statesman,  but  each  of  us  Members  of 
Ccmgress  lost  a  close  pers<mal  friend. 

A  man  of  tremendous  ability  and  force 
of  personality.  Congressman  Patman 
forged  and  passed  much  landmark  legis- 
lation in  his  almost  50  years  of  service  in 
Congress.  We  will  all  treasure  the  mem- 
ory of  his  sparkling  eyes,  his  wonderful 
smile  and  his  kindly  spirit,  while  we 
acknowledge  with  honor  the  great  legis- 
lative achievements  of  his  life. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
tlie  death  of  Wright  Patbiam,  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distmguished  legislators.  The  people  have 
lost  a  dedicated  public  servant.  And,  like 
most  of  us  here  today,  I  have  lost  a  long- 
term  personal  friend  and  valued  col- 
league. 

Few  men  have  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  their  coiuitry  over  so  long  a  period 
as  Congressman  Patman.  Few  men  have 
filled  their  years  with  such  such  enduring 
accomplishments.  His  48 -year  career  in 
the  House  was  as  remarkable  as  the  man 
himself. 

Wright  Patman  will  be  best  remem- 
bered as  a  fl[ghter  in  the  finest  Texas 
tradition.  He  was  never  one  to  back  away 
from  a  challenge,  despite  odds  against 
him  or  criticism  of  his  positions.  This 
determination   and  diligence  in  cham- 


pioning his  deeply  held  beliefs  won  him 
the  respect  tit  all  who  Imew  him  as  a 
friend.  Even  those  who  on  occsusion  op- 
posed his  stand  regarded  him  as  a  worthy 
adversary  and  a  man  of  uncompromis- 
ing principle.  His  "workhoise"  energies 
also  won  him  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
many  of  his  ideas — some  the  objects  of 
soom  when  they  were  flret  presented — 
enacted  into  law. 

The  newspapers,  in  reporting  his 
career,  used  such  adjectives  as  "crusty." 
To  those  of  us  who  admired  Wright 
Patman,  he  was  a  tcHigh-minded  south- 
em  gentleman  of  wisdom  and  charm.  We 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him.  And  the 
legislative  process  benefited  from  his 
"crustiness." 

He  loved  his  people  and  they  returned 
the  affection,  sending  him  to  represent 
than  for  24  terms  In  Congress.  And  he 
represented  them  well.  His  First  District 
of  Texas  and  my  Fourth  District  of 
Louisiana  are  neighbors  and  share  many 
miles  of  common  border.  Our  pe<«>le 
share  mutual  traditions  and  ideals.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
and  many  of  them  knew  him  personally. 
They  i^preciated  him  as  a  man,  what  he 
stood  for,  and  his  fine  record  and  woiric. 
I  spesdc  for  them  in  paying  this  brief 
tribute  to  him  today. 

Wright  Patman's  years  as  a  crusader 
against  injustice  wherever  he  saw  it 
have  ended,  but  his  imprint  on  legisla- 
tion will  remain.  As  with  any  giant,  his 
absence  will  be  noticed. 

We  shall  miss  him.  To  his  wife  and 
family.  I  extend  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolences and  sjmipattiies. 

I  join  witti  Wright  Patman's  many 
friends  in  this  Chamber  and  throughout 
the  Nation  in  mourning  the  death  of  a 
courageous  leader,  a  fine  American,  and 
a  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
the  length  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  performed  by  the  late  Wright 
Patman  in  this  Chamber  far  surpass 
those  of  us  who  think  we  have  been  here 
a  long  time  and  worked  hard. 

When  I  and  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Uie  House  first  came  here, 
Mr.  Patman  had  already  established  an 
enviable  record  for  his  service,  and  in- 
deed had  aco<»nplished  much  of  the 
work  he  set  out  to  do.  He  was  already  a 
legend,  and  never  did  those  of  us  with 
less  tenure  and  less  accomplishment  to 
our  credit  stop  lo<*ing  up  to  him. 

Seldom  has  any  olher  Member  of  this 
Congress  made,  as  did  Mr.  Patman,  such 
a  clear  commitment  to  a  segment  of  the 
population — ^ttie  proverbial  "little 
man"-:— and  stuck  to  that  commitment 
regardless  of  where  that  cwnmitment 
led.  No  .special  interest  was  as  awesome 
to  him  as  the  special  interest  of  the 
working,  taxpaying  people  of  his  State 
and  his  country. 

Who  among  us  can  honestly  deny  that 
we  learned  much  by  his  example,  and 
who  among  us  will  not  miss  Wright 
Patman's  presence  each  time  the  House 
convenes? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  In  pajdng  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man. This  was  his  48th  year  in  Con- 


gress— making  him  the  most-senior 
Member  of  either  House.  And  since  he 
had  announced  his  retirement  plans 
eariier  in  the  year,  we  all  looked  forward 
to  paying  him  a  well-deserved  tribute  at 
the  close  of  the  94th  Ccmgress.  His  death 
came  as  a  surprise,  even  to  those  closest 
to  him,  and  we  will  certainly  miss  this 
cheerful  man  who  had  achieved  such 
respected  steture  in  Uie  Rouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  14 
S'eara  ago.  Wright  Patman  had  already 
been  here  34  shears  and  established  him- 
self as  a  hardwoiking  leader,  a  man  of 
commitment  and  principle.  As  a  fresh- 
man congressman,  I  rem«nber  Wright 
Patman  taking  over  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  a  position  he 
had  set  hte  sights  <«i  years  earlier  and 
which  he  held  until  1975. 

Over  the  years  it  was  Wright  Patmak 
who  fought  tirelessly  against  high  in- 
terest rates,  big  banks,  the  autonomy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  misuse 
of  tax-free  foimdations  as  wealth  shel- 
ters. He  championed  the  cause  of  the 
small  farmer,  small  busbiess  and  the 
veteran  whom  he  helped  win  a  World 
War  I  bonus  at  the  deptti  of  the  Depres- 
sion. He  was  a  prime  mover  in  setting 
up  federally  badced  credit  unions  and 
was  one  of  the  original  spmisors  of  the 
Rill  Emplojrment  Act  of  1946. 

Ftnther,  it  was  Wright  Patman  who 
first  spoke  out  in  Congress  to  call  for  an 
investigation  of  Watergate.  He  wanted 
to  issue  subpenas  to  suspected  con- 
tributors, campaign  committees  and 
banks  to  trace  the  money.  Unfortunately, 
monbers  of  his  c<Mnmittee  did  not  agi-ee 
and  the  inquiry  was  blocked. 

While  his  maJtM'  interest  has  always 
been  money  matters,  he  has  the  singular 
distinctton  of  bting  the  originator  of  the 
congressional  newsletter.  Back  in  1933,  it 
was  Wright  Patman  who  began  sending 
weekly  newsletter  to  his  constituents  in 
order  to  keep  them  informed  of  events  in 
Washington. 

Wright  Patman  had  a  most  note- 
worthy career.  Beginning  as  a  cotton 
fanner,  he  worked  his  way  Uirough 
school  and  was  admitted  to  tdie  Texas 
Bar  in  1916.  He  served  as  assistant  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  his  home  coimty 
until  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  became  a 
machinegrm  officer.  In  1920.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Texas  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. His  4  years  in  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture were  followed  by  5  years  as  district 
attorney  and  24  successive  elections  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Represoitatives. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  now 
mark  the  passing  of  this  outstanding 
American  who  repeatedly  evidenced  such 
great  concern  for  the  average  .American. 
My  sincerest  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
widow  Pauline  and  three  sons,  Connor. 
Harold  and  WilUam. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  important  era  has  come  to 
a  close  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  passing  of  our  dean,  the  honor- 
able Wright  Patman  of  Texarkana,  Tex. 
Each  of  us  who  served  with  him  are  well 
aware  of  his  outstanding  leadership  over 
nearly  half  of  a  century.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert legislator,  a  champion  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  American  citi/eii,  and  a  respected 
Member  of  Congress.  We  ahall  miss  his 
wise  counsel  and  figtiting  spirit. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  man  of  courage 
u  ho  never  shied  away  from  controversial 
causes.  He  waltced  alone,  if  necessary, 
until  others  saw  lie  was  traveling  the 
right  path.  He  was  uot  airaid  to  be  a 
leader. 

Many  people  have  tried  to  place  a 
label  on  the  tyi)e  of  service  he  provided 
tills  country.  None  is  appropriate.  He  had 
only  one  interest  in  mind,  the  peoples 
interest.  His  approach  was  simple  and 
dii-ect  and  not  clouded  with  fancy  frills 
or  verbose  language.  He  was  a  man  of 
wisdom. 

Wright  Patman  v.ill  Le  best  remem- 
bered for  his  long-standing  struggle 
against  the  financial  community  on  be- 
half of  the  little  man. 

It  was  a  courageous  battle  and  one 
which  brought  him  the  fruits  of  victory 
on  many  occasions.  His  success  was  noi 
personal,  however,  but  rather  a  victory 
for  the  American  people.  Mr.  Patuan 
was  also  a  diligent  servant  of  the  people 
who  elected  him  to  Congress.  In  par- 
ticular, he  worked  hard  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I. 

To  many  schoolchildren  all  across  Uiis 
great  country,  the  name  of  Wright  Pat- 
man is  closely  associated  with  the  Con- 
gress through  his  authorship  of  the  book 
eatJtled,  "Our  American  Crovernment 
and  How  It  Works:  1001  Questions  and 
.<^nswers,"  which  was  the  stimulus  for 
the  congressional  publication  now  dis- 
tributed by  each  Member  of  Congress, 
Our  American  Government.' 

Wright  Patman  has  made  an  import- 
ant contribution  to  democracy  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  His  ideas,  his 
philosophy,  and  his  achievements  will 
long  be  remembered  and  respected.  His 
courage  and  voraciousness  will  inspire 
others  to  take  up  the  standard  and  con- 
tinue his  fight. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly.  Mrs.  John- 
.=^on  joins  me  in  extending  to  Mr.  Pat- 
man v.  family  our  deep  ssrmpathy. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  dean  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  for  47  years  the  champion 
of  the  little  guy  in  Congress.  brUigs  to  a 
close  a  career  of  distinguislied  public 
-service. 

Dean  Patman  s  achievements  while  a 
Member  of  Congress  are  perhaps  the 
finest  tribute  to  tliis  extraordinary  man. 

Elected  to  the  House  from  the  First 
District  of  Texas  in  1928.  Dean  Patman 
secured  an  appointment  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
immediately  emerged  as  the  defender  of 
the  small  businessman. 

Mergers,  monopolies  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  were  Dean  Patman's  fav- 
orite targets,  and  none  escaped  his 
scrutiny.  His  greatest  legislative  triumph 
might  have  been  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  a  protective  measure  that  helped 
small  businessmen  by  forbidding  manu- 
facturers from  giving  chain  stores  dis- 
count prices. 

Well-respected  by  his  colleagues.  Dean 
Patman  served  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  from  1960  until 
1975,  at  which  time  he  lost  his  chair- 


mansliip  in  tlie  wake  of  a  revolt  by  the 
liberal  freshman  who  sought  to  relieve 
the  older  chairmen  of  their  posts. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  liberal 
Members  have  regretted  their  rash  un- 
derestimation of  the  accomplishments  of 
Dean  Patman. 

Wright  Patman  will  be  remembered  as 
the  champion  ol  the  middle  class,  and 
hi.s  accomplishmeiUs  will  certainly  leave 
a  lasting  impact. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
my  lellow  Texans  in  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  devoted  public  servant,  a  great  man 
and  a  jiood  friend. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  JVIr.  Speaker,  I  wa.s 
deepl.v  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Wrkkt  Patm.vx,  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
MemLcrs  of  this  House. 

Fev,'  people  will  ever  match  liLs  out- 
standing record,  not  only  in  tenure  of 
ofBcf?.  but  as  a  spokesman  for  the  tax- 
payer, sinall  businessman,  laborer  .and 
all  those  who  make  the  backbone  of  our 
country.  His  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
the  average  American  citizen  were  so 
realistic,  they  were  sometimes  called 
simple.  He  fought  to  provide  jobs,  in- 
crease \eterans  benefits  and  keep  checkt 
on  big  business.  Anj-thing  that  was  to  the 
advantatie  of  the  "little  guy."  was  a  pri- 
ority in  Mr.  Paimans  mind. 

Many  ol  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
Amtriciins  will  honor  his  achievements 
by  mourning  his  deatli,  renaming  schools 
and  ottier  institutions  for  him  and  tell- 
ing of  his  accomplishments  and  beliefs. 
Th'.^e  tributes  to  him  can  only  represent 
but  P  fraction  of  what  this  man  has 
achieved  and  deserves.  The  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  his  help  in  passing  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  Veterans  Act  of 
1936,  establishment  of  Federal  credit 
unions  and  the  Small  Business  Admin - 
Lstratjon  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
tireks;>  efforts  of  this  great  populist.  As 
we  look  back  on  Wright  Patman's  life, 
we  see  nothmg  but  benevolence,  hon- 
esty, desire  and  majiy  years  of  dedicated 
public  service. 

He  brought  las  beliefs  with  him  to  the 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chairman  for 
12  ye.^irs.  He  was  continually  weai-y  of 
the  actions  of  financial  institutions  be- 
lievuig  correctly  that  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
was  the  root  of  many  evils.  His  fore- 
siglit  and  wisdom  brought  him  much 
criticism  from  those  who  saw  him  as  a 
political  maverick  for  failing  to  conform 
to  the  conventional  expectations  of  the 
political  system.  Many  of  the  changes 
Wright  Patman  proposed  years  ago  are 
today  before  the  Banking  Committee. 
Ralph  Nader  is  correct  when  he  says 
"lALs  so  often  in  his  career,  Patman 
was  right  too  soon.  " 

It  was  a  pri\ilet,'e  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  served  with  him  on  the  Bank- 
mg  Committee  during  his  tenure  as 
chairman.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a  model 
cilizon.  patriot  and  outstanding  legis- 
lator, I  .join  my  colleagues  in  extendmg 
my  condolences  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  today  priv- 
iliged  to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Chairman  Wright  Patman. 


There  are  few  among  lis  that  «ill  ever 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  cun- 
mon  man  of  this  coimtry  for  as  long  or 
witli  as  much  understanding  of  their 
plight  as  Cliairman  Wright  Patman. 
Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1928  whereupon  he  set  out  to  assure 
that  every  American  would  be  able  to 
have  flrst-class  citizenship,  first-class  op- 
portunity, first-hand  justice  at  home. 
Few  men  have  sti-uggled  as  long  and 
as  hard  hi  the  interests  of  so  many  peo- 
ple against  such  strong  adversaries.  He 
will  live  on  as  a  legend  of  frontier  spirit 

Chairman  Patman  is  the  "populist"  of 
this  century.  He  fought  from  1928, 
thiough  the  I930's,  the  1940's.  until  his 
death  with  an  endurance  and  aggressive- 
ness that  few  of  us  will  ever  be  able  to 
match.  Never  did  he  lose  sight  of  his 
goals.  Pull  employment,  decent  wages, 
lower  mterest  rates,  adequate  housing, 
education  for  everyone,  opportimity  for 
all,  good  health,  good  medical  care,  good 
hospitals,  above  all,  equal  justice  imder 
the  law  for  all  of  our  fellow  men.  He 
fought  for  the  simple  and  basic  goals  of 
America. 

Throughout  tlie  pages  of  history  we 
read  stories  of  those  who  set  out  in  quest 
of  great  goals  and  discoveries,  and  yei 
when  they  were  almost  to  the  edge  ol 
success,  they  hesitated — not  realizing 
how  close  they  were  to  their  aims.  Today 
we  honor  a  man  who  never  hesitated,  who 
fought  his  whole  life  with  his  mind,  his 
soul,  his  heart  for  what  he  thought  was 
right . 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  here  tcxlay  are 
poorer  for  his  passing.  But  he  has  left 
for  us  an  example  that  can  serve  all  of 
us.  Few  men  have  ever  fought  as  long, 
as  hard  and  with  as  much  love  for  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wright  Pat- 
man was  as  kind  and  gentle  to  me  in  my 
first  days  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
than  almost  anyone  else  here. 

In  1970  I  began  to  warn  about  the  po- 
tential health  hazards  of  mercuiy.  I 
remember  how  surprised  I  was  when 
Wright  Patman  came  up  to  me  on  tiie 
floor  one  day.  sat  dow^n  next  to  me  and 
said: 

Yoiuig  man,  I've  .«ieen  what  you've  l>eeii 
saying  about  mercury.  You  keep  It  up.  These 
are  worrisome  things  and  you're  doing  good 
work . 

He  did  not  have  to  do  that.  I  did  not 
even  think  at  that  time  that  he  knew 
who  I  was.  I  think  it  exhibited  a  special 
grace  and  khidness,  especially  for  a  man 
of  his  stature  in  the  House. 

He  fought  for  the  public  interest 
against  special  Interest  with  a  zest  which 
made  him  almost  a  folk  hero  with  cer- 
tain groups  in  my  own  northern  Wiscon- 
sin district. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  serving  with  him.  He  too 
did  good  work. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  memories  of  the  young  John  Wil- 
liam Wright  Patman  was  the  cruelty  of 
his  east  Texas  cotton  farming  father  be- 
ing requh'ed  to  pay  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent interest  on  crop  loans.  The  memory 
of  this  injustice  probably  explains  bet- 
ter tlian  any  other  factor  in  the  life  of 
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the  late  Congiessman  Weight  Patman 
his  zeal  and  devotion  during  47  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  RQwesenta- 
tives  to  battling  big  banks  and  corpora- 
tions. 

The  grinding  poverty  which  young 
Patman  experienced  developed  his  gra- 
cious personality  as  well  as  his  ixdittcal 
ideology.  I  recall  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration and  fondness  aa.  Incident  when 
I  was  a  freshman  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1971.  A  lOUi  grade  stu- 
dent had  written,  unbeknownst  to  me.  to 
Congressman  Wright  Patman.  asking  if 
he  and  his  70  classmates  could  visit  with 
Congressman  Patman  when  they  would 
be  in  Washington.  The  young  student 
mentioned  that  I  was  his  Ckmgressman. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  immedi- 
ately agreed  to  spend  well  over  an  hour 
with  Uiese  youngsters  and  gave  to  each 
of  them  his  autograph.  This  event  is  un- 
doubtedly only  one  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  such  acts  of  kindness  and 
graclousness  In  the  career  of  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman. 

The  late  dean  of  the  House  was  most 
remarkable  In  combining  an  astonish- 
ing legislative  record  while  simultane- 
ously being  a  prophet  with  ideas  whose 
time  has  not  arrived.  Among  the  major 
legislative  achievements  of  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  were  the  passage  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  which  created 
the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  C(»nniit- 
tee.  In  addition,  Mr.  Patman  was  the 
architect  of  legislation  creatbig  the  sys- 
tem of  Federal  credit  imions  as  the  re- 
pository of  savings  for  workers  from 
which  they  could  obtain  modest  loans.  It 
was  Wright  Patmam's  legislation  that 
created  the  Small  Bushiess  Administra- 
tion and  his  thinking  that  led  to  the  now 
familiar  concept  that  small  businesses 
have  a  right  to  share  in  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman,  when 
he  spoke  with  the  group  of  students  that 
I  have  referred  to  above,  was  understand- 
ably delighted  when  at  least  a  few  of 
them  knew  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of 
the  monumental  achievements  of  Mr. 
Patman.  At  this  time  and  perhaps  for 
years  to  come,  he  will  be  remembered  for 
his  crusade  to  impose  a  major  restruc- 
turing on  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
He  won  a  limited  number  of  victories  In 
this  area.  But  he  has  made  it  possible  for 
legislation  to  be  enacted — hopefully  In 
the  very  near  future. 

Around  1963,  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee 
began  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which 
banks  had  interlocks  with  each  other.  At 
that  time  the  whole  notion  was  denounced 
by  almost  everj'one,  but  around  1970,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  itself  offering 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  that  the  late 
bploved  dean  of  the  House  did  not  see 
enacted  the  legislation  which  he  proposed 
and  w-hich,  becjause  of  his  efforts,  may 
well  become  law^  in  the  near  future.  One 
of  many  examples  Is  the  law  that  will 
permit  banks  to  pay  interest  on  checking 
accounts. 


It  will  be  a  long  time  indeed  before  a 
giant  like  Congressman  .Wright  Paxmah 
wiU  denounce  with  the  same  authority 
the  monopolies  and  metiers  against 
which  he  struggled  all  of  his  life. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  had  been 
an  inspiration  to  me  long  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  92d  Congress  in 
1971.  During  the  5  years  when,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  was  honored  to 
be  associated  with  him.  Mr.  Patman  con- 
tinu^d  to  be  a  person  whose  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness and  tremendous  industry 
impressed  me  more  and  more  as  the 
months  and  yeai's  when  on. 

The  memory  of  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  will  be  held  in  benediction  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  long  as  this 
noble  body  exists. 

Mr.  BANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  former  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Wright  Pat- 
man. As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt 
aware.  Congressman  Patman  died  on 
Sunday  after  having  been  hospitalized  in 
Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center  with 
pneumonia.  I  would  like  to  at  this  time 
point  out  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
impressive  career  here  in  the  House,  a 
career  that  spans  nearly  one-half  a 
century. 

Throughout  most  of  his  career,  Pat- 
man was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
"small  guy."  Probably  the  one  piece  of 
legislation  that  people  associate  with 
Patman  the  most  is  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  which  he  coauthored.  This  act 
was  designed  to  prevent  large  cHaln 
stores  from  pushing  their  small  compet- 
itors out  of  business  by  lowering  prices 
in  the  areas  served  jointly  by  the  large 
and  small  businesses  and  raising  the 
prices  in  areas  where  just  the  large  con- 
cern was  found. 

Wright  Patman  wrote  the  legislation 
which  established  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrati(Hi.  For  my  constituents  who 
are  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  this 
legislation  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant of  Pathan's  contributions.  The  con- 
c«>t  behind  the  legislation  Is  that  the 
small  guy  who  seeks  to  enter  the  business 
world  should  be  allowed  that  opportunity 
free  from  undue  obstacles.  Most  of  the 
businesses  in  my  congressional  district 
are  not  conglomerates  In  size.  The  assist- 
ance that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration provides  is  tiuite  helpful. 

After  12  years  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  Patman  was 
removed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress. Those  who  served  on  his  commit- 
tee argued  that  he  attempted  to  conduct 
the  committee  without  consulting  them. 
The  critics  said  that  his  age  was  a  factor 
which  made  his  removal  all  the  more 
necessary.  Dming  the  entire  debate  on 
the  question  of  keeping  his  chairman- 
ship, never  once  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  questioned,  and  al- 
though I  supported  his  removal,  I  believe 
It  is  important  to  remember  the  reason 
for  his  removal  was  not  his  lack  of 
knowledge. 

Wright  Patman  will  most  definitely  be 
missed  In  this  Chamber.  His  attacks  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  were  all  de- 
signed to  break  up  conspiratorial  efforts 


by  the  banks  to  keep  interest  rates  high. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  not  re- 
luctant to  wage  the  big  battles  on  behalf 
of  the  consuming  public.  It  is  my  hope 
that  his  unfinished  work  will  be  picked 
up  by  all  of  us  here  in  tribute  to  this 
fine  public  servant. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
March  7,  our  good  friend  and  outstanding 
colleague.  Wright  Patman,  passed  away, 
and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  personal 
loss  and  sadness  that  I  join  today  in  trib- 
ute to  the  great  leader  from  Texas. 

Forty-seven  years  ago.  Wright  Pat- 
man was  first  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
Fiist  District  of  Texas  to  represent  them 
in  the  71st  Congress.  Prom  that  day  un- 
til his  death  at  83.  Wright  Patman 
served  Texas  and  this  Nation  as  one  of 
this  country's  outstanding  legislators 
whose  talents  of  compassion,  goodwill, 
hard  work  and  excellence  were  a  source 
of  £idmiration  and  inspiration  to  many  of 
his  colleagues. 

Wright  Patman  cjame  to  Congress 
de^ly  instilled  with  the  importance  of  a 
stable  economy  and  personally  aware  of 
the  devastation  that  acccHupanied  reces- 
sion and  depression.  This  knowledge  and 
his  deep  concern  for  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic fluctuation  on  the  American  peo- 
ple set  the  tone  of  Wright's  leadership  In 
the  House  and  his  work  on  and  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Ranking  and  Cur- 
rency CcMnmittee.  Wright  Patman  be- 
came the  watchdog  of  Federal  numetary 
policy  assiduously  overseeing  the  enor- 
mous power  and  influence  of  big  banking 
interests  and  the  growing  independence 
of  Federal  Reserve  policymaking.  He  au- 
thorized the  legislation  which  created 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  set  up 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  and 
which  required  periodic  reporis  to  the 
American  people  by  the  President  on  the 
state  of  our  economy.  He  served  as  a 
constant  counteilorce  against  secrecy  in 
domestic  financial  circles  publishing  the 
first  ownership  list  of  major  banking 
units  and  Interlocking  directorships. 

Wright  Patman  was  also  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  America's  veterans  and  an  ag- 
gressive advocate  <A  the  American  public 
and  this  Nation's  small  business  in  their 
confrontation  with  powerful  financial 
conglomorations.  He  cosponsored  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  which  outlawed 
discriminatory  price  and  anticompeti- 
tive practices  by  business.  He  authored 
the  resolution  which  created  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and  sen'ed 
as  its  first  chairman.  Wright  Patman 
also  introduced  consumer  credit  legisla- 
tion including  the  Trutii-in-Lending 
Act;  wrote  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
of  1934  which  tcxlay  benefits  over  32  mil- 
lion credit  union  members:  and 
sponsored  the  veterans'  "bonus"  bill  of 
1936  and  tlie  Veterans  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1946. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Wright  Patjcan  for  16  of  his  47  years  in 
Congress.  I  admired  him  greatly  and 
shall  sorely  miss  his  friendship  and  lead- 
ership in  the  House.  I  hope  {hJs  body  will 
continue  with  his  excellent  work  and  his 
championship  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Free  enterprise  to  Wright  Pat- 
man meant  what  it  should  mean  to  all  of 
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us.  Free  enterprise  was  not  a  free-for- 
all  by  a  few  large  Interests  but  a  system 
whereby  Interests,  both  small  and  large, 
have  a  place  and  a  system  In  his  own 
words  where  there  "never  will  be  room 
for  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  many 
for  the  jeneflt  of  the  few." 

Wright  Patman's  work  in  Congress 
mirrored  this  philosophy.  His  passing 
marks  a  deep  loss  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation  and  I  Join  today  with  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  In  tribute  to  this 
man  and  great  leader  from  Texas.  My 
wife  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  Wright's  wonderful  companion 
and  wife,  Pauline,  and  all  the  members 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  Chairman  Mahon.  for  leading  this 
tribute  today  to  the  life  and  career  of 
Wright  Patman. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  gath- 
er here  today  to  lionor  such  a  great 
American  who  spent  so  many  years  in 
this  very  Chamber  serving  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  countrj-.  He  was  a  man  for 
whom  the  description  "honorable"  was 
truly  intended.  Few  have  served  their 
countrj"  with  such  honor  and  dedication 
as  our  departed  colleague  from  the  First 
ConErressional  District  of  Texas. 

Wright  Patman  gave  his  entire  adult 
life  in  the  service  of  his  neighbors,  never 
seeking  fm'ther  fame  or  forttme  for  him- 
self. His  was  total  commitment  to  the 
t)rinciples  he  so  strongly  believed  in. 

I  liad  the  honor  of  serving  with  Mr. 
Patman  on  the  Committee  on  Bankhig 
and  Currency  during  my  first  term  In 
Congress.  During  those  jears  I  came  to 
know  him  as  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
with  a  devotion  to  duty  tb.at  is  the  mark 
of  a  true  statesman. 

A  statesman  he  wa'^.  a  uiau  of  convic- 
cion  who  served  his  country  well  in  times 
of  despair  as  well  as  times  of  prosperity. 

A  man  of  great  energj',  he  approached 
his  work  with  an  enthusiasm  unmatched 
by  many  in  the  history  of  thLs  elected 
body  of  the  people. 

All  who  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
Wright  Patman  during  hLs  lifetime  are 
far  richer  in  spirit  for  having  had  that 
opportunity.  For  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  in  the  Congres.s.  his  memory  re- 
mains as  an  example  of  himian  dedica- 
tion from  which  we  can  all  learn. 

We  will  miss  Wright  Patman  ui  tliia 
Chamber,  jast  as  his  constituent-s  and 
his  country  will  miss  hun 

But  hLs  memor>'  will  live  on  He  was 
truly  a  man  who  left  hL-i  mark  on  Amer- 
ica, a  man  deserving  of  resiiect  by  gen- 
erations of  Congressmen  to  come. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
today  to  the  life  and  career  of  this  gi-eat 
.American.  For  when  we  speak  of  Wrighx 
Patman.  we  are  speaking  of  a  life  and 
rjireer  that  were  one  and  the  same 

May  God  bless  and  keep  him. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  iii  a  carter 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  more 
than  46  years.  Wright  Patman  was  a  con- 
.■iislent  and  couragnf  u.s  ch^'i'ipion  of  the 
common  man. 

In  a  phenomensil  w  uy  lie  kept  close  to 
iiL-i  people  In  the  First  District  of  north- 
eastern Texas  and  their  concerns,  yet  at 
the  some  time  he  camf  fo  fjrips  with  na- 


tional issues  and  faced  them  bluntly  ami 
effectively. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  career 
here  came  when  I  was  placed  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  in  1953 
with  Wright  Patman  as  chairman.  For 
almost  10  years  I  worked  closely  with 
him  on  that  committee.  He  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  hold  a  wide  series  of 
hearings  over  the  country — on  the  dairy 
indvu'?try,  the  oil  industry,  poultry,  toma- 
toes, and  many  others.  Most  of  what  I 
know  of  small  business  and  its  problems, 
so  vital  to  our  economy.  I  learned 
through  constructive  association  with 
Wright  Patman. 

It  was  this  a.-<pect  of  his  career  with 
which  I  had  the  closest  contact.  His  ac- 
tive efforts  in  behalf  of  the  small  business 
section  of  our  economy  began  in  1935, 
when  Mr.  Patman  had  been  here  for  6 
years.  He  had  already  demonstrated  that 
he  was  for  the  little  man  in  regard  to 
the  veterans  bonus  and  other  economic 
issues. 

In  May  1935  Congressman  John  J. 
Cochran  of  Missouri  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  select  investigating 
committee  on  certain  lobbying  activities. 
When  the  resolution  passed.  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Byrns  named  Cochran  as 
chairman.  But  almast  at  once  health 
problems  forced  him  to  step  aside,  and 
Mr.  Patman.  who  had  been  appointed  as 
a  member  succeeded  Cochran. 

He  broadened  the  scope  of  the  investi- 
gation with  an  amendatory  resolution 
that  enabled  him  to  go  into  larger  scale 
buj'ing  and  selling  and  tlieir  effects  on 
small  business. 

Other  members  of  the  select  committee 
who  later  became  very  well-known  In- 
cluded Scott  Lucas  of  IlUnote.  Sol  Bloom 
of  New  York,  imd  Sterling  Cole  of  New 
York. 

As  chief  coun.scl  Mr.  Patman  named 
Everelte  Maclntyre.  tlien  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Tliey  conducted 
hearings  through  the  summer  of  1935. 
and  their  findings  led  directly  to  tlie 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  This  landmark 
measure,  the  Mat<na  Caita  of  Small  Busi- 
ness. pas.sed  the  House  with  only  16  votes 
against  it.  pas.sed  the  Senate  without  op- 
pasition.  and  was  signed  by  Piesident 
FrankJiu  D.  Roosevelt  on  June  19,  1936. 

Frequently  through  the  next  40  years 
Mr.  Patman  UiteiTened  in  behalf  of  free 
and  fair  competition.  He  sponsored  bills, 
appeared  before  many  committees  and 
conducted  many  hearings  on  this  issue. 
Tlie  la.st  was  on  November  5,  1975.  when 
he  was  the  opening  witness  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  ad  hoc  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust,  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  related  matters.  Tills 
committee  was  named  by  Chairman  Joe 
EviNs.  who  expressed  his  concern  at  al- 
leged efforts  to  repeal  or  weaken  the  Rob- 
iiuson-Patman  Act,  which  he  described 
as  "vital  and  important  to  a.ssure  small 
bu.sinessmen  of  needed  protection  In 
the  marketplace  in  such  areas  as  volume 
sides  by  large  manufacturer.s." 

In  opening  the  series  of  hearings.  Con- 
gressman HtNRV  Gonzalez,  chairman  oi 
the  .subcommittee,  cited  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  as  stated  in  the  United  States 
Code,  title  15.  section  631  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Patman  in  19.S8  as  foUous: 


It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congrees 
that  the  Government  shoiild  aid,  oounael, 
a8til.<it  and  protect,  Insofar  aa  It  la  possible, 
tlie  interests  of  smaU  businees  concerns. 

In  this  series  of  hetirlngs  Everette 
Maclntyre,  who  had  worked  with  Mr, 
Patman  in  the  1935  hearings,  again 
.served  as  counsel. 

It  was  fitting  that  this  should  be  the 
final  scene  of  Mr.  Patman's  appearances 
for  small  business.  As  Congressman 
William  Hungate  commented,  it  was  an 
occasion  for  "respect  and  appreciation 
of  the  gentleman's  work  on  behalf  of 
small  business  and  for  his  foresight  gen- 
erally. He  warned  us  of  Watergate  when 
most  of  us  thought  It  was  Just  a  hotel, 
and  he  continues  to  show  leadership." 

Wright  Patman.  introduced  the  reso- 
lution creating  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  in  1941.  and  It  passed 
just  3  days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum  named  him  as  first  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee,  and  he 
served  in  that  capacity  from  1941  until 
1962  with  the  exception  of  the  80th  and 
83d  Congresses  when  the  Republicans 
had  a  majority  In  the  House. 

During  World  War  n  the  select  com 
mittee  helped  secure  for  small  busines.s 
a  part  of  the  procurement  for  the  war 
effort.  We  needed  small  business  and  its 
expertise,  and  the  committee  helped  to 
make  effective  use  of  them. 

In  1958,  Mr.  Patman  was  coauthor, 
with  Senator  Lj-ndon  B.  Johnson,  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act.  anotlipi 
significant  measure. 

It  would  take  a  catalog  to  record  ril! 
his  efforts  in  this  field  He  was  a  true 
gentleman,  a  faithful  friend,  and  in  m.\- 
belief  the  most  effective  of  fire  competi- 
tive enterprise  in  Congi-ess  In  this  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  moum 
the  loss  of  our  late  colleague,  Wright 
Patman.  Thousands  of  words  have  been 
spoken  and  wTitten  about  this  wonder- 
ful man,  but  I  suspect  he  would  have 
been  a  little  embarras.sed  over  tlic 
triljutes. 

"Whafs  all  the  fuss  about?"  I  am 
sine  he  would  ask. 

Wright  Patman  would  prefer,  I  belie\  e, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  sini- 
ply  conduct  the  Nation's  business.  But 
seldom  does  a  man  like  our  former  col- 
league bless  these  Chambers,  and  It  Is  the 
Nation's  business  to  pay  respect  and 
tribute  to  one  who  gave  so  much  to  lii.s 
country. 

We  are  all  witnesses  to  history,  hut 
most  of  us  have  insufficient  time  on  this 
Earth  to  taste  but  a  bit  of  history.  And 
we  have  not  the  time  to  view  events  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

Wright  Patman  was  one  of  tiic  lucky 
few  He  not  onl>'  witnessed  histoiy.  he 
was  a  part  of  it.  More  importantly,  he 
was  able  to  view  events  and  his  actions 
against  time;  that  perception  enablPd 
him  to  remain  an  effective  legislator. 

Wright's  life  spanned  22  Pre.sideniial 
elections — elections  which  sent  15  dif- 
ferent men  to  the  White  House.  Four  of 
them  died  or  were  killed  In  office;  an  un- 
wanted war  drove  another  from  office, 
and  one  left  in  disgrace.  Nothing  could 
h.T.  e  hurt  Wright  Patman  more  than  the 
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latter,  for  he  loved   the  ofBce  of   the 
Presidency. 

Wright  Patman  also  saw  war  many 
times  over.  He  saw  a  Nation  of  feast  and 
famine.  He  saw,  too,  a  great  technolog- 
ical explosion  and  one  of  the  most  severe 
economic  collapses  in  man's  history. 

He  saw  the  little  man  suffer,  and  knew 
that  was  not  right.  His  classic  fights  on 
behalf  of  the  Uttle  man  were  often 
scorned,  but  time  proved  him  right.  We 
are,  indeed,  a  better  Nation  as  a  result 
of  those  battles— battles  which  he  some- 
times fought  alone. 

But  for  aU  the  fights,  skirmishes,  and 
debates,  Wright  Patman  remained  a  fair 
man,  for  he  was  pained  by  any  abtise  of 
power.  He  fought — he  fought  hard — ^but 
one  could  never  question  that  man's  in- 
tegrity. 

I  was  fortunate  to  spend  almost  22 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Wright  Patman.  I  think  I  knew 
him  well.  I  know  that  I  learned  much 
from  him. 

We  will  go  on  with  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness. But  the  little  man  from  Texas  has 
left  a  void  Li  these  Chambers. 

I  shall  forever  miss  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  MHiPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
spent  most  of  my  life  In  Texas — and 
growing  up  in  northeast  Texas — I  have 
heard  of  and  witnessed  the  dedication  to 
his  people  of  the  late  Congressman  from 
the  First  District,  Mr.  Wright  Patmah 
of  Texarkana. 

As  a  boy  in  a  neighboring  area  of  that 
rural  section  of  Texas,  I  saw  a  man  who 
cared  about  his  people.  He  cared  not 
just  for  the  votes  they  could  cast.  But 
he  cared  about  injustices  they  had  suf- 
fered. And  he  tried  to  correct  those.  He 
understood  and  cared  about  hard  times. 
.A^nd  he  labored  long — 47  years  in  Wash- 
in  str^n— to  help  alleviate  those. 

Congressman  Patman  frequently 
rankled  the  "sophisticated  city  slickers," 
but  he  was  a  popular  man  of  the  people 
in  his  northeast  comer  of  the  State  of 
Te.\  s. 

Forty-seven  years  in  public  service, 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  his  people,  and 
the  rights  of  those  nonmoneyed,  non- 
powerful  people  all  over  this  country — 
Mr.  Patman  never  lost  touch  with  his 
world  at  home.  He  never  became  a 
"Washingtonlan"  imbued  with  his  own 
self-importance. 

But  he  Iiecame  a  good  teacher  In  the 
ways  of  being  a  good  elected  public 
servant  for  those  of  us  who  have  come 
after  him.  And  that  is  all  of  us,  for  he 
was  the  senior  Member  of  this  House. 
Wright  Patman  will  be  missed.  But  he 
will  be  long  remembered  for  what  he 
did  here  in  this  House  of  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  sei-ving  with  the  late 
Wright  Patman  on  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1954.  He  was  always 
a  .source  of  inspiration  to  me  and  to 
many  Membere  of  this  body. 

Wright  Patman's  important  work  as 
cliaiiman  of  that  Committee  and  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  will  remain 
with  us  for  years  to  come.  His  mark  can 
oe  seen  all  around  In  the  world  of  bank- 


ing. Tlie  credit  unions  that  were  estab- 
lished imder  his  guidance  are  now  floiu"- 
ishing,  providing  millions  of  consumers 
with  a  needed  alternative  to  traditional 
savings  institutions.  The  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  is  but  one  of  his  many  accomp- 
iishments  to  protect  the  interests  of 
small  business.  The  Employment  Act  of 
1946  established  "maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er" as  permanent  objectives  of  national 
policy.  His  efforts  to  maintain  low  inter- 
est rates  for  borrowers  for  homes  and 
other  necessities  must  not  be  forgotten. 

All  these  initiatives  focus  attention  on 
Wright  Patman's  chief  concern:  the 
common  man.  His  efforts  have  always 
seemed  to  come  years  ahead  of  their 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  will 
gravely  miss  Wright  Patman.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  force  and  foresight. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  honoring  the  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  of  our  late  colleague 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  served  in 
the  House  for  47  years.  His  career  ranged 
from  the  Depression  Years  to  World  War 
n  to  the  trials  of  Korea  and  then  Viet- 
nam. He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
many  years.  As  the  results  of  his  efforts, 
legislative  accompUshments  were  many. 
For  instance,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
is  a  basic  part  of  the  law  regulating  com- 
petition. All  of  us  are  proud  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  State,  this  Congress  and  our 
Nation.  We  extend  our  sympathies  to  "his 
family  and  are  proud  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  over  the  last  8  years 
with  such  a  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Wright  Patman,  so  I  shall  be 
brief.  Wright  Patman's  record  In  the 
Congress  will  stand  for  decades,  if  not 
centuries,  as  a  paragon  for  future  Con- 
gressmen to  emulate.  This  was  a  giant, 
and  a  leader  of  rare  quality. 

Here  was  a  man  of  imquestioned  in- 
tegrity, total  intellectual  honesty,  and 
imtiring  legislative  zeal.  His  defense  of 
the  average  American  in  the  House 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee has  already  become  a  treasured 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

Wright  Patman  jomed  the  Congi'ess  m 
1928  when  many  of  us  here  today  were 
not  yet  born.  His  poUtical  career  followed 
distinguished  military  service  in  World 
War  I  as  an  Army  ofiQcer.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  this  eminent  Texan  was 
renovmed  as  the  opponent  of  predatory 
corporate  and  banking  practices  whicli 
sought  to  victimize  American  citizens. 
During  the  Great  Depression  he  was  one 
of  the  legislative  craftsmen  of  the  re- 
forms which  resiurected  our  economy 
and  restored  faith  in  our  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

I  can  vividly  recall  the  many  summer 
evenings  when  this  senior  Member  would 
be  the  last  to  leave  this  Chamber.  He 
was  the  first  to  get  to  the  people's  busi- 
ness on  most  mornings,  and  the  last  to 
depart.  His  cordial  nature  and  plain  good 


sense  eased  the  burdens  of  many  of  his 
junior  colleagues,  and  proved  that  poUt- 
ical life  can  be  an  enjoyable  challenge. 
I  considered  him  to  be  a  steadfast  per- 
sonal friend,  and  I  am  deeply  grieved  by 
his  passing. 

I  shall  miss  the  dean  of  the  House.  It 
is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  his 
presence  here  enriched  all  of  us,  v/hile 
it  seems  inadequate,  I  can  only  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men 
whom  I  have  ever  met,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  chance  that  I  had  to  work 
with  him  on  legislation  to  halt  the  fimd- 
ing  of  local  goveiimients  with  gambling 
proceeds. 

While  we  moum  Mr.  Patman's  death, 
we  can  be  thankful  for  having  had  the 
high  honor  of  serving  the  American  peo- 
ple alongside  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished countrymen. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  met  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  giant 
of  a  man  who  no  longer  walks  amongst 
us — Chairman  Wright  Patman.  Much 
has  been  written  and  sp(Aai  about  the 
length  of  his  service  in  Ctmgress,  a  re- 
markable near  half -century  of  service  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  There  will  never 
be  sufficient  time  on  this  and  other  occa- 
sions to  come  to  reflect  fully  on  tlie  qual- 
ity of  his  service  to  his  fellowman. 

I  deeply  treasm-e  the  many  occasions 
and  owwrtunities  tiiat  have  come  m>' 
way  during  the  past  16  years  to  work 
closely  with  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  CuiTency  Committee,  where 
his  detennination  and  his  wisdom  helped 
guide  this  Nation  through  many  perilous 
moments.  His  wise  counsel  and  advice, 
which  he  gave  so  freely  to  me,  will  be 
missed,  but  the  principles  and  causes 
which  he  espoused  in  nearly  a  half -cen- 
tury of  service,  indeed,  will  live  on  in- 
spuing  futiure  generations  to  come. 

The  entire  public  life  of  Wright 
Patman  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
little  man  and  he  used  whatever  foi-urn 
was  available  to  espouse  it.  To  this  end 
he  spent  his  life  trying  to  expose  the 
evils  of  concentration  of  economic  power 
and  to  restrict  this  power.  His  tenacity' 
in  fighting  those  who  he  felt  had  too 
much  power  is  legendary.  He  Uved  to  see 
many  of  his  ideas  embodied  in  law  and 
many  others,  originally  ignored  or  de- 
noimced  by  his  colleagues,  it  can  be 
freely  predicted,  will  in  time  be  adopted 
by  those  less  blessed  with  his  magnificent 
sense  of  history  and  total  dedication  to 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beginning  in  December, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervision,  Regulation,  and  In- 
sm-ance,  which  I  chair,  began  hearings 
on  the  FINE  study  principles,  which  in- 
corporates many  of  the  goals,  ideals,  and 
principles  for  which  Wright  Patman 
battled  for  nearly  a  half  a  century.  Our 
legislative  hearings  began  on  March  4 
and  right  up  to  Mr.  Patman's  last  hos- 
pitalization, he  was  ever  by  my  side, 
participating  fully  In  those  heaiings.  The 
recent  outburst  of  statements  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  pending  legislation  by  vested 
interests  would  have  come  as  no  surprise 
to  Chairman  Patman,  who  on  similar 
occasions  In  the  i»st  delie^ted  In  recall- 
ing a  poem  taught  him  at  an  early  age 
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by  his  mother  which  gives  some  insight 
into  the  makeup  of  this  truly  remarkable 
American: 

He  has  no  enemies,  fou  sajr 
My  friend,  the  boast  is  poor. 

He  who  bath  mingled  In  tbe  fray 
Of  duty  that  the  brave  endure 
Musi  have  foes. 

If  he  has  none, 

Small  Is  the  work  he  has  done. 

He  has  bit  no  traitor  on  tbe  hip, 

Hais  cast  no  cup  from  perjured  lip, 

Has  never  turned  tbe  \i^-rong  to  right, 

He's  been  a  coward  In  the  fight. 

In  recent  times.  Chairman  Patman  is 
perhaps  best  known  by  his  eternal 
vigilance  over  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  can  add  little  to 
the  moving  tribute  paid  to  Chairman 
Patman  last  week  during  our  continuing 
hearings  from  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  and  former  Vice  Chairman,  Gov- 
ernor Robertson. 

First,  from  Dr.  Burns: 

Wright  Patman  bad  a  loitg  and  dis- 
tinguished career  In  tbe  Congres~.  His  feel- 
Uigs  about  the  Federal  Reserve  are  well 
kiioun.  and  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  had  dlf- 
fei-ence;  of  viewpoint  with  him  on  many 
matters  of  mutual  concern.  I  can  also  say. 
ho-.vever.  that  we  had  great  respect  and  per- 
s<->:ial  affection  for  Mr.  Patman.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  dedication,  he  was  a  highly 
s.aMed  legislator,  and  a  man  of  Integrity.  He 
rr,ane  great  contribvitlons  to  this  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  country.  We 
slial'i  miss  him. 

Govei-nor  Robertsor  .stated  in  part  the 
following : 

All  of  the  years  that  I  have  been  testifying 
before  the  Committee,  In  this  room,  this  Is 
the  very  first  time  that  our  former  colleague 
a!:d  my  friend,  Mr.  Patman,  ha.';  not  been 
here,  or  very  close  to  the  chair.  I  ruis.s  him. 
Over  the  years,  he  gave  me  a  hard  time,  and 
m.iny  other  federal  supervisory  authorities 
a  li.Td  time,  by  his  Interrogations,  but  I 
w?r.:  to  a-ssure  this  committee  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  at  least,  is  a  better 
system  today  tlian  It  woiild  have  been  if  he 
had  not  been  consistently  and  conrinuoii.'ily 
looKing  over  iis  shoulder. 

Mr.  SiDeaker,  we  shall  continue  in  the 
task  outlined  for  us  by  Chairman  Patman 
by  proceeding  with  our  deliberations  on 
the  legislation  emanating  from  the  FINE 
study.  Should  we  be  successful  in  our 
efforts,  this  can  be  the  finest  tribute  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  pay  to  a  man  who 
gave  so  much — legislation  truly  benefit- 
ing America's  little  man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wright 
Patman  is  dead,  and  thus  ends  a  career 
which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  a 
truly  unique  man,  his  ideas,  and  his  con- 
victions. 

Wright  Patman  achieved  much  legis- 
latively, but  he  achieved  more  through 
understanding  economic  truths — partic- 
ularly, as  they  related  to  the  Federal 
Re.sei-ve  Systems  and  the  very  large 
hanks  of  this  Nation. 

Weight  Patman  articulated  tl.e  fears. 
x'.\e  concerns,  and  the  distrust  of  many 
of  a  system  of  increasingly  centralized 
control  of  financial  institutions  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  emer- 
gence as  an  even  more  important  part 
of  our  Nation's  economic  management 
concerned  him.   The  con'-'rsssior?!   re- 


luctance to  audit  tlie  Federal  Reserve 
System  frustrated  him,  the  failure  to 
regulate  with  a  firmer  hand  created  the 
specter  of  unsound  banklnj;  Institutions 
and.  in  his  view,  constituted  an  abdica- 
tion of  constitutionally  mandated  con- 
gressional duties. 

Wright  warned  against  tlie  manipula- 
tion of  the  "cost  of  money"" — high  inter- 
est to  him.  was  an  ever -threatening  pres- 
ence that  could  only  erode  the  Nation's 
ability  to  move  ahead  with  growth  and 
prosperity. 

There  are  many  who  did  not  follow 
Wright  Patman— I  am  proud  of  my  sup- 
port of  his  efforts  tiuoughout  my  almost 
24  years  in  the  House. 

Wright  Patman  midcrstood.  as  far  too 
fev,  legislators  understand,  the  power  of 
congressional  oversight,  tlie  corrective 
value  of  legislative  inquiry,  and  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  pursue  both  courses 
with  vigor  and  dedication.  To  the  extent 
of  his  ovvn  powers.  Wright  Patman  was 
tireless  and  relentless  in  asserting  con- 
tires5.ional  need  to  know,  and  to  do. 

Witli  tlie  passing  of  Wright  Patman, 
tlie  House  has  lost  a  giant — the  Nation. 
a  voice  of  courage  and  wisdom — the 
people,  a  friend  and  champion,  and  liis 
family,  a  father  and  husband  who  loved 
them  and  enjoyed  being  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  only  be  a  few 
who  serve  in  tliis  House,  in  the  future, 
witii  tlie  distinction  and  dedication  of 
our  late  dean  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guisiied  gentleman  from  Texas,  Wright 
Patman,  a  true  son  of  tlie  pioneer  spirit 
of  his  native  State  and  his  Nation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
weeks  after  my  first  election  to  the  House 
in  1970, 1  made  my  first  visit  to  the  House 
floor  One  of  the  first  Members  I  was 
introduced  to  was  Wright  Patman.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  I  was  actually  meet- 
ing the  famed  author  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  a  law  wliich  I  had  been  in- 
terpreting for  my  clients  ever  since  I  first 
entered  the  practice  of  law  and  one 
which  vas  enacted  many  years  before  I 
became  a  lawyer.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
very  impressed  to  meet  someone  who  was 
already  a  "living  legend," 

In  the  years  since,  I  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  observe  Mr.  Patman  in 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  to 
develop  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him.  Despite  his  years,  he  dealt  with 
complex  subjects  with  a  keenness  of  in- 
tellect and  a  coolness  under  fire  that 
would  have  been  remarkable  even  in  a 
per.son  in  the  prime  of  life.  Even  more 
imprc  ..sive  to  me  was  the  fact  that  after 
almost  half  a  centurj-  in  Congi'ess,  he 
seemed  unflagging  in  his  commitment  to 
help  ordinary  people  and  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  mighty. 

.^bove  all.  however.  I  will  remember 
Wright  Patman  for  hi.s  graciousness  and 
warmth  toward  me  as  a  person.  He  was 
always  a  gentleman,  but  he  was  m(»re 
than  that.  He  never  seemed  to  miss  an 
opportunity  to  bestow  a  woi'd  of  praise 
or  encouragement.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  greatness:  He  was  a  tower- 
ing public  figm-e,  because  he  was,  first 
and  last,  a  warm  and  sensitive  human 
being. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
hiive  had  the  privilege  of  engraving  their 


stamp  upon  an  institution  in  more  re- 
lief than  Wright  Patbian  in  nmyiT^g  his 
mark  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Wright  was  a  Member  of  tlie  House  for 
47  years  and  I  venture  to  say  that  not 
even  on  the  first  day  here  was  he  a  no- 
body. His  was  a  commanding  intellect 
and  a  commanding  personality. 

He  had  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  not 
only  in  his  personal  dealings,  but  in  jus- 
tice as  it  applied  to  the  economic  field. 
He  was  quick  to  detect  abuses  of  our  ,'^ys- 
tem  that  led  to  injustices  for  other  peo- 
ple. When  these  injustices  were  not 
promptly  corrected,  Wright  Patman  was 
capable  of  towering  indignation  which 
he  had  a  capacity  to  transmit  to  other 
l>eople.  A  catalog  of  things  in  this  coim- 
try  that  Wright  Patman  has  made  better 
woidd  be  an  enormous  volume. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  witli  him 
and  to  have  been  his  friend  for  27  of  the 
47  years  he  was  witli  us.  The  House  has 
lost  a  imique  Member,  Texas  has  lost  a 
unique  representative,  and  the  American 
people  have  lost  a  champion,  the  likes  of 
which  we  may  not  see  again. 

Mr.  WYIilE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  have  had  tlie  opportunit;--  ol 
working  closely  v.  ith  Mr.  Patman  m  com- 
mittee. I  was  an  admher  of  hii  even 
though  we  were  on  opposing  sides  often- 
times. Almost  from  the  first  day  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  listened  to  the  chairman's 
speech  about  low-interest  rates,  making 
more  money  available  for  housing  and 
consumer  needs,  and  to  his  mind  the 
enemies  of  these  concepts,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  banks.  I  think  the 
chairman's  constant  battle  for  low  in- 
terest rates  was  more  of  an  effort  on  his 
part  to  stimulate  discussions  on  interest 
rates,  money  supply,  and  to  remind 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  individual  and  not  any  special 
interest  group  that  the  Congress  rep- 
resents. 

Although  he  introduced  a  bill  to  fi.x  the 
interest  ceiling  at  6  percent  year  after 
year,  I  do  not  recall  he  ever  called  for  a 
vote  in  committee  on  his  pet  bill.  Wheth- 
er or  not  you  agreed  with  what  Wright 
Patman  had  to  say,  you  had  to  adinire 
the  way  he  was  able  to  generate  discus- 
sion on  important  issues  not  onlj-  involv- 
ing the  Congress  but  the  whole  Nation. 

Personally,  I  liked  Chainnan  Patman. 
I  had  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
him.  Some  accused  him  of  being  dicta- 
torial, but  he  was  always  fair  to  me.  I 
think  rather  than  being  dictatorial  he 
was  just  a  strong  advocate  for  his  views 
and  with  the  power  of  the  chairmanship 
had  the  petition  to  voice  them.  His  two 
powerful  adversaries  were  the  president 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
whoever  he  might  be,  and  Dr.  Arthui 
Burns.  Yet,  I  do  not  believe  Mr,  Patman 
ever  held  a  personal  grudge.  Truly.  I  be- 
lieve he  and  Dr.  Burns  were  great  friends. 

In  1967  shortly  after  I  went  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
noted  tliat  tlie  chairman  had  difficulty 
remembering  my  name.  His  solution  was 
to  nickname  me  "Professor."  a  nickname 
I  rather  liked.  From  that  day  to  the  day 
I  last  saw  him  I  was  "Professor"  to  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patiuv. 

It  wa.s  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  seiTe  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives  and  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  with 
Wright  Patman  for  the  9  yean  I  liave 
been  in  Congress.  It  is  often  said  that 
any  man  can  be  replaced,  but  WaioHi 
Patman  s  combination  of  drive  and  fierce 
dedication  will  never  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  join  this  after- 
noon in  eulogizing  our  late  colleague. 
Mr.  Wright  Patman. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  as 
a  freshman  Member  with  Wkioht  Pat- 
man, on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, as  it  has  been  my  pilvil^^,  these 
past  18  years,  to  have  served  with  him 
in  the  House. 

I  knew  him  as  conscientious,  hard 
working,  and  aggressive  man.  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  warm  and  person- 
able individual. 

Wright  Patman  was  an  outstanding 
Member  whose  death  leaves  a  void  In 
the  House  that  will  be  most  dil&cult  to 
fill.  Wright  dispelled  the  false  notion 
that  age  can  be  an  impediment  to 
effectiveness,  for  he  was  consistently  in- 
novative and  had  an  energetic  outlook 
far  beyond  his  years. 

The  blend  of  his  knowledge  and  vast 
experience  in  Government  and  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  current  events  and  fu- 
ture developments  was  certainly  a  mo- 
tivation for  his  effective  legislative  lead- 
ership. 

He  was  controversial,  but  that  is  a 
tribute  to  Ids  effectiveness  as  an  ex- 
tremely dedicated  public  servant,  which 
makes  his  passing  an  even  greater  loss. 
He  was  a  man  who  not  only  believed  but 
practiced  the  greatness  he  felt  in  Amer- 
ica and  its  heritage. 

My  wife,  Pat,  joins  me  In  extending 
our  condolences  to  Mrs.  Patman,  Paul- 
ine, and  his  three  sons.  "Riey  can  re- 
member him  proudly  as  a  dedicated  and 
respected  public  ofiSclal;  just  as  we,  who 
were  privileged  to  serve  with  Wright 
Patman,  will  long  remember  his  unsel- 
fish service  to  his  Nation. 

Mr,  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  sad  occasion  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  lamenting  the  passing  of  our  late 
friend  and  colleague,  Wright  Patmak. 
For  47  years  he  served  in  the  House,  an 
effective  representative  for  the  people  of 
his  Texas  district  and  a  strong  defender 
of  the  rights  of  Americans  everywhere. 
He  sought  to  further  the  best  Interests 
of  his  country,  and  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation to  duty  helped  him  attain  this 
goal,  Wright  Patman's  first  great  legis- 
lative effort  m  1933  led  to  passage  of 
a  veterans'  bonus  bill  over  the  objections 
of  the  White  House:  in  the  years  that 
followed,  he  was  instrumental  in  winning 
approval  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
to  protect  small  businesses,  the  1934  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act,  the  Veterans 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946,  and  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946.  In  1972 
he  was  the  first  major  public  ofBcial  to 
call  for  an  investigation  of  Watergate, 
and  he  maintained  his  position  as  legis- 
lative steward  of  our  Nation's  economy 
throughout  these  many  and  diverse  leg- 
islative efforts. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  man  of  exem- 
plai-y  intelligence,  courage,  and  integrity, 
and  these  qualities  grew  through  the 


years,  enriched  by  his  legislative  and  per- 
saoal  experiences.  For  over  four  decades 
he  was  a  model  for  Americans  in  aU  walks 
of  life,  but  particularly  for  those  of  us 
in  his  chosen  field  of  public  service.  In 
Ccmgress  he  leaves  behind  many  ad- 
mirers, many  of  whom,  like  myself,  were 
not  yet  bom  the  day  Wright  Patman  was 
first  sworn  in  as  a  Mnnber.  The  Con- 
gress is  poorer  for  his  passing,  but  the 
Nation  is  richer  for  his  service  here.  Dean 
Patman  was  a  controversial  Agwre  during 
his  tenure  in  the  House,  but  his  efforts 
w<Hi  him  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
those  around  him,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple loved  him  for  the  enemies  he  made. 
Democracy  has  lost  a  champion,  but 
those  of  us  who  are  left  behind  can  con- 
tinue his  work  in  our  own  small  way  by 
seeking  justice  for  all  and  fair  play  for 
the  common  man. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  Wright  Patman  dur- 
ing his  long  and  eventful  years  in  the 
House  of  Represoitatives  share  my  sor- 
row at  his  sudden  passing.  Mr.  Patman, 
as  we  all  know,  had  decided  in  January 
to  bring  his  distinguished  career  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  the  current  term,  his 
24th  in  Congress.  An  unfortunate  illness, 
however,  prevented  him  from  fulfilling 
his  wish  to  return  in  well-deserved  re- 
tirement to  his  beloved  east  Texas 
homeland. 

Mr.  Patman's  long  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  was  some- 
times marked  by  controversy  but  more 
often  by  success.  He  did  more  in  his  life- 
time than  perhaps  any  Member  who  ever 
served  in  Congress  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  and  to  change  the  policies  of  the 
Nation's  ccMnmercial  banking  system  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Just  as  important,  in  the  economic 
sector,  his  crusading  efforts  led  to  the 
elimination  of  the  former  practice  of 
passing  without  hearings  or  debate  tax 
bills  sponsored  for  the  benefit  of  a  single 
firm  OT  individual.  His  efforts  also  led  to 
House  passage  of  standby  authority  to 
impose  wage  and  price  controls  when 
economic  conditions  required  such 
action. 

Mr.  Patman's  fiscal  and  monetary  views 
impact  to  some  degree  on  all  Americans. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
oth«-  major  legislation:  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  which  created  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee;  creation  of 
the  system  of  Federal  Credit  Unions:  cre- 
ation of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: the  prmciple  of  sharing  defense 
contracts  with  small  businesses;  and  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  which  aimed  at 
preventing  large  chainstores  from  run- 
ning small  retail  competitors  out  of  busi- 
ness by  cutting  price  manipulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiiere  are  a  number  of 
other  bills  pending  before  the  Congress 
which  embody  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Patman  espoused  for  so  long  and  which 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  passage. 
Among  them  are  bills  which  would  per- 
mit savings  and  loan  associations  to 
make  consumer  loans;  to  create  a  single 
agency  to  regulate  commercial  banks;  to 
require  payment  of  interest  on  U.S,  Gov- 
ernment deposits  held  by  banks;  and  to 


make  the  term  of  the  chaiiman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  coincide  with  the 
Presidoitial  term. 

Wright  Patman's  48  years  in  the  House 
were  distinguished,  fruitful,  and  always 
busy.  He  never  c(»nproml8ed  his  deeply 
held  beliefs,  and  fought  for  them  with 
integrity  and  principle.  History  will  re- 
member and  respect  him  for  the  laws 
which  bear  his  name. 

We  remember  him  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league who  served  Texas  and  the  Nation 
as  only  a  great  man  can. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Tomessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  said  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Patman  last 
week: 

The  poet  Tennyson  once  declared,  "I  am 
part  of  all  that  I  have  met."  Wltb  tbe  pass- 
ing on  of  Mr.  Patman,  a  very  large  and  irre- 
placeable part  of  each  of  us  wbo  bas  bad  the 
prlvUege  of  Imowing  him,  is  gone  but  will 
always  remain  a  vivid  memory. 

Words  cannot  accurately  convey  the 
deep  respect  and  admiration  my  wife. 
Dorothy,  and  I  have  for  this  great  states- 
man. When  I  came  to  Congress  just  over 
a  year  ago,  it  was  this  venerable  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  vast  experience 
who  always  took  the  time  to  offer  sorely 
needed  words  of  guidance  and  encoiu-- 
agement  to  yoimg  Members  of  Congress. 

During  flights  back  to  our  respective 
districts.  I  often  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  Important  issues  pending  before 
the  Congress  with  him.  During  these 
conversations  and  during  my  services  on 
his  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mone- 
tary Policy,  I  came  to  know  him  for  the 
infinitely  devoted  and  immensely  ca- 
pable servant  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  dwell  here  on 
Chairman  Patman's  record  of  service  in 
the  Congress  and  to  the  good  people  of 
the  First  District  of  Texas.  His  numerous 
accomplishments  in  his  early  five  dec- 
ades in  the  House  of  Representatives 
speak  for  themselves.  But  I  will  say  that 
I  can  recall  no  other  Member  of  this 
body  throughout  its  long  and  illustrious 
history  who  contributed  more  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  Nation  than 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  Patman  was  a  humble  man  of  ex- 
ceptionable talents.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  he  would  have  been 
successful  at  any  career  he  chose.  Thank 
God  that  he  chose  pubUc  service,  for  this 
Nation  is  now  a  better  place  because  of 
his  unique  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Dorothy,  and  I 
pray  that  Almighty  God  will  be  with  him 
and  that  he  will  grant  Mrs.  Patman  the 
strengtli  and  courage  for  the  living  of 
tjliGsc  dsivs. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wright  Pat- 
man was  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Cmrency  Committee,  a  committee 
on  which  I  served  in  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses,  In  the  course  of  tliat  4-year 
period,  I  came  to  know  him  and  notwith- 
standing occasional  omeriness  on  his 
part,  I  came  to  respect  and  to  have  great 
affection  for  him.  Others  who  will  recall 
their  service  with  him  in  Congress  will 
imdoubtedly  tell  of  his  heroic  efforts  for 
the  little  people  and  his  actions  against 
the  banks  of  this  country.  I  would  Uke 
only  to  share  a  personal  reminiscence. 

When  I  first  came  on  the  committee  in 
1971,  I  wanted  desperately  to  sei-ve  on. 
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the  Housing  Subcommittee.  At  that  time 
the  Bubo(»ninlttee  did  about  60  percent 
of  the  legislation  for  the  full  committee 
and  was  chaired  then  as  it  is  now  by  my 
good  friend  from  Philadelphia,  Bill 
Barrett.  Over  the  years  and  for  reasons 
unknown  to  me  there  was  always  a  com- 
petitive albeit  frloidly  relationship  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing.  And  so  one  day  Chair- 
man Patman  for  reasons  best  known  to 
him  decided  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  move  that  matters  relating  to  mass 
transit  be  taken  out  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
commltt^  and  that  a  new  Mass  Transit 
Subcommittee  be  formed.  I,  of  course, 
thought  this  was  a  wonderful  idea  since 
I  might  then  be  appointed  to  the  new- 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  I  as- 
sumed I  had  no  chance  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
being  so  far  down  the  list  in  seniority  and 
the  latter  having  a  total  of  only  15  mem- 
bers, with  at  least  10  Democrats  on  the 
full  committee  between  me  and  that 
subcommittee. 

So  I  made  what  I  like  to  think  of  as 
an  eloquent  speech  supporting  Chairman 
Patman's  proposal.  Unfortunately  the 
proposal  went  down  to  defeat.  And  then 
Bill  Barrett  in  his  competitive  relation- 
ship advanced  his  proposal,  to  wit,  to 
enlarge  the  Housing  Subcommittee  from 
15  to  25.  This  suggestion  struck  me  as  a 
good  one.  too.  because  I  could  then  ad- 
vance to  the  Housing  Subcommittee  and 
so  I  spoke  eloquently  for  the  Barrett 
proposal.  But  the  Barrett  proposal  would 
have  made  his  subcommittee  larger  than 
a  majority  of  the  full  committee  and  so 
it  was  unacceptable  to  Chairman  Patmak. 
It  too  went  down  to  defeat.  A  Mexican 
standoff. 

The  next  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  saw  Chairman  Patman  and  sat  down 
next  to  him  and  in  the  humble  voice  that 
junior  Members  tended  to  use  at  that 
time  in  talking  to  senior  chairmen,  I 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate It.  If  the  opportunity  arises  atid 
there  Is  a  vacancy  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, that  you  consider  me  for  such  ap- 
pointment. 

He  said : 

But    you    don't    support    your    Chairman 

I  replied : 

How  can  you  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes- 
terday didn't  I  speak  eloquently  hi  support 
of  your  proposal? 

He  responded: 

Yes,  young  man  but  you  are  not  constant 
in  your  affection 

I  shall  always  remember  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  with  fondne.«!S  and  con- 
stant affection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  respected  Members  this  Con- 
gress has  ever  known,  Wright  Patman. 
When  I  first  arrived  in  the  Congress,  I 
had  the  tremendous  honor  of  being  as- 
signed to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  was  familiar  with  Chair- 
man Patvah's  reputation  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  people  and  I  would  like  to 


share  with  my  colleagues  one  of  the  first 
instructions  he  ever  gave  me : 

The  people  of  the  first  die  trie  t  of  Texas 
elected  me  44  years  ago  and  they  have  stuck 
by  me  all  of  these  years.  Never  forget  that 
it  is  the  common  pyeople  that  elected  you 
and  If  you  stick  with  them,  they  wUl  stick 
vrlth  you  forever. 

Wright  Patman's  legislative  activities 
benefited  aU  people  of  this  coimtry,  lu-ban 
as  well  as  rural.  He  sponsored  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act,  the  Veterans' 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946  and  all 
the  major  housing  legislation  which  was 
passed  during  the  last  two  decades.  As  a 
freshman  m«nber  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  approached 
Chaii-man  Patman  dming  the  first  few 
days  of  the  93d  Congress  with  the  idea  of 
creating  a  Mass  Transit  Subcommittee, 
separate  from  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, so  that  Congress  would  focus  on  the 
distinct  issues  associated  with  mass  tran- 
sit. As  the  Representative  from  Atlanta. 
I  had  become  only  too  familiar  with  the 
various  problems  that  confront  a  city 
which  tries  to  build  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system.  Through  the  formation  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  Atlanta  area  has 
been  fortunate  to  receive  the  largest  Fed- 
eral grant  ever  received  by  any  one  urban 
area  for  mass  transit.  However,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  support  and  wisdom 
of  V/RioHT  Patman,  mass  transit  might 
still  be  an  issue  of  secondary  importance 
and  the  city  of  Atlanta  would  still  be 
confonted  with  the  problem  of  funding 
one  of  the  most  massive  and  impressive 
transit  systems  this  coimtry  htw  ever 
established.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
Wright  Patman  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with 
in  this  Congress  and  I  luiow  tliat  not 
only  the  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Texas,  but  the  people  of  tlais  entire  Na- 
tion, will  deeply  miss  our  fine  colleague. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
think  of  Wright  Patman,  I  am  truly  awed 
to  realize  that  I  was  so  honored  as  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him 
and  to  work  with  liim. 

For  47  years,  this  giant  personahty  in 
our  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tinually made  his  stand  for  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  the  American  citizen 
his  primary  goal.  His  genuine  concern  for 
every  individual  was  evidenced  in  far  too 
many  ways  to  eniunerate  here,  but  two 
achievements  to  which  he  contributed 
so  significantly  were  the  establislmient  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  system  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  benefited 
from  just  these  two  enterpri.ses  are  liv- 
ing proof  of  the  genuine  love  of  fellow 
man  that  Wright  Patman  always  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate 

He  accounts  for  an  illustrious  record 
of  other  achievements  dating  back  to  his 
first  years  in  Congress.  Notably,  his  suc- 
cessful pursuit  in  behalf  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I  which  resulted  In  our 
Nation  recognizing  Its  obligation  to  those 
who  served  through  the  pasmient  of  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  which  while  obligated 
was  not  paid  until  Wright  Patman  be- 
came the  driving  force  behind  the  issue. 
That  activity  won  for  him  the  respect, 
admiration,  and  love  of  virtually  all  who 
served  In  that  war. 


Subsequently,  1935  saw  enacted  into 
law  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  in  essence 
designed  to  protect  the  ablll^  of  small 
business  to  function  successfully  in 
American  private  enterprise. 

Most  recently,  in  the  92d  Congress,  his 
alertness  and  perceptiveness  led  to  the 
discovery  of  American  currencies  flowing 
into  the  Mexican  banking  system  illegal- 
ly. Mr.  Patman  determined  the  source  of 
those  moneys  and  with  that  information 
at  hand  sought  subpena  powers  for  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately, by  an  18  nay  to  a  15  yea 
vote  in  committee  that  authority  was  not 
granted.  Had  it  been,  the  House  would 
have  initiated  the  action  subsequently 
taken  by  the  Senate  through  the  Water- 
gate hearings.  Had  Mr.  Patman's  think- 
ing prevailed  at  that  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  result  of  the  1972  Presidential 
election  would  have  been  different. 

Speaking  of  Presidencies,  on  many  oc- 
casions in  informal  conversation  with 
Mr.  Patman,  I  would  say,  "Mr.  Patman. 
you  should  have  been  and  you  could 
have  been  President  of  the  United 
States:  why  not?"  His  consistent  answer 
was,  "The  House  of  Representatives  is 
my  home.  I  love  being  a  representative 
of  the  people.  The  House  is  where  I  want 
to  work,  live,  and  die."  The  good  Lord 
granted  his  wish. 

His  chosen  life's  work  took  him 
through  the  depths  of  the  Depression  of 
the  1920's  and  1930 's;  he  saw  our  Na- 
tion's economic  wealth  grow  in  the  1940's 
and  1950's,  and  he  recognized  the  chang- 
ing times  in  the  financial  world  of  our 
country  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  and  pro- 
ceeded to  devote  his  intense  energies  to- 
ward protecting  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion from  perishing  imder  a  stranglehold 
financial  dictatorship  by  big-business  in- 
terests. While  he  was  constant  In  his  ef- 
forts, he  was  not  always  victorious.  But 
in  his  defeats,  he  was  still  a  powerful 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  was  able 
to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  which  would 
ultimately  recognize  the  needs  of  our 
citizens. 

History  will  be  filled  with  Wright  Pat- 
man. He  will  be  written  of  as  a  kindly 
and  considerate  man.  He  will  be  honored 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  our  Nation.  He  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  staunch  defender  of  the  rights 
of  every  American  citizen.  Even  by  those 
with  whom  he  did  battle  will  he  be  eu- 
logized for  his  honesty  and  Integrity. 

What  greater  honor  can  be  given  a 
man  than  to  have  said  of  him  that  he 
had  true  compassion  for  his  neighbor 
and  for  this  country.  This  honor  is  due 
in  the  greatest  measure  to  Wright  Pat- 
man. He  has  won  for  himself  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Americans.  His  family  and 
the  people  of  Texas  can  be  especially 
proud  of  him.  His  wife,  Pauline,  has  lost 
the  one  dearest  to  her.  Mrs.  Hanley  and 
I  have  lost  a  friend  so  dear  to  us.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Davey 
Crockett,  the  gi'eat  Texas  frontiersman, 
had  a  motto:  "Be  sure  you're  right,  then 
go  ahead."  Surely  that  credo  fits  another 
great  Texan  our  late  colleague,  Wright 
Patman. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  man  of  his 
time — and  a  man  ahead  of  his  time.  How 
often  he  advanced  an  idea,  only  to  hear 
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it  first  condemned  and  later  adopted. 
H«w  of  toi  lit  was  demouneed  as  wr(»ig. 
and  Umh  intotoi  correct. 

Throiii^  his  10D«  senrtoe  to  laiB  State 
and  his  country,  this  gmtte  man  dung 
to  the  bdi^  that  he  was  rii^tit— and  he 
went  ahead,  dotaig  the  people's  tmabieflB. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Wbicht  Pasuh  has  been 
deacritaed  as  a  man  who  spent  his  carev 
strug^teg  aflklnst  the  conoentratioQ  cA 
ecottcmic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
wealthy  men. 

True  enoog^  but  that  does  not  eor 
compass  the  ciiaraetor  of  this  man. 
Wught  Patman  bdtevcd  in  ewaUty.  He 
fought  the  KU  Kluz  Klan  as  bard  as  be 
foui^  tntertocking  bank  directiXBhipB. 
He  stood  for  the  riglrt  of  honest  men  and 
women  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Tboe 
was  no  more  formidable  otnonfint  o< 
those  who  made  their  fortunes  h9  im- 
prtqiedy  maitfpulating  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  oibers. 

Wutax  Paxmaii  stood  also  for  integ- 
rity, in  his  peraonal  life  and  In  the  Gov- 
emmei^  lie  served  so  wcO.  He  was  the 
first  to  begin  an  official  eonereBSioDia  In- 
quiry into  what  would  become  the  big- 
gest, most  frlghtwrtng  governmental 
scandal  this  Nation  has  seen. 

Wkich*  PAniAiv  was  my  frtoid.  I  ad- 
mired his  courage,  his  tenacity,  his  lead- 
ership. He  was  a  good  man.  a  man  of  the 
!>eopie. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Bptaiua,  I  i<^ 
w.th  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
I'ie  late  dean  of  the  House.  Wwght 
Patman  of  TcKas. 

The  words  of  praise  and  sorrcnv  being 
.^noken  here  r^lect  the  uniqueness  of 
this  great  statesman.  He  served  in  this 
House  for  47  years— a  near  record— and 
itis  contributions  dm-lng  that  thne  are 
unmatched. 

We  know  that  among  our  number, 
Wright  Patman  was  the  diief  oongres- 
.sional  voice  on  a  wide  range  cf  issues. 
He  is  a  c<uisoiner  advocate;  a  friend  of 
the  veteran,  the  father  ci.  credit  unions. 
and  a  guardian  of  the  needs  of  ttae  small 
businessman.  He  took  out  after  Ugneas 
and  thus  wtm  the  labd  pomdist.  He  was 
a  crusader  tiiat  did  not  win  etery  fii^t 
he  chose  to  make  When  he  did  win,  he 
did  so  graciously.  Wbenev^  he  lost,  he 
never  gave  up  Vtxe  fight. 

My  admlratkm  for  Wught  FAnuN 
stems  not  only  from  my  reaiwot  for  him 
as  an  articiilate  champion  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  was  a  hundde  man,  a  mui 
whose  word  and  friemtehip  were  sincere 
to  the  core.  There  was  no  atzogance  in 
him,  even  though  his  record  proved  him 
to  be  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  so 
many  instances. 

It  was  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have 
served  with  liim  for  many  years  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Tbroui^ 
tliat  exi>erience.  I  saw  first-hand  tlie 
diligence  and  strength  of  conviction 
which  Whigbt  Patman  browht  to  every 
task  he  undertook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  House  and  tills  Na- 
tion are  indebted  to  WIught  Patxah  for 
his  singiiiar  eontrilNitlQns.  We  shall  miss 
him  as  a  ftiecd.  counselor,  and  legislator 
of  the  hiitest  caliber. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  l^ieaker. 
our  late  dean,  the  honorable  and  lien- 
ored  Wright  Patman,  was  a  gentle  man. 


His  half -century  of  service,  almost  un- 
matched In  the  aimals  of  the  Ameriean 
Ctmgress,  produeed  landmark  kglslatian 
for  the  benefit  of  ttie  average  American. 
His  liberal  outlook  iwve  hba  the  vfsi<xi  to 
perceive  a  role  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  protecting  each  Individual  clti- 
ttsa.  against  the  vagaries  of  the  economic 
system  and  the  all-too-f  recpient  rapacity 
of  big  business. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  benefited 
from  his  work  never  knew  him.  He  sought 
nattier  power  nor  fame;  his  legislative 
achievements  were  to  him  thor  own 
reward. 

Through  the  Depression,  Wwld  War 
n.  tine  oold  wai-,  the  sixties  and  the 
seventies,  Wri«ht  Patmah  carried  on  his 
crusade  for  the  "little  man."  Those  of  us 
wiH)  continue  m  Ccmgress  wiU  miss  him. 

Mr.  HDOHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  BiMlrtiTiri  at  the  death  of  Ctm- 

gryyt^yman    WlUCHX    PAIMAH.    We    In    the 

House  liave  suffered  a  great  loss,  as  have 
the  people  of  the  Krst  District  of  Texas 
and  tile  entire  Natkm. 

As  you  know.  Wkicht  Paxman  served 
in  this  body  for  47  years  and  was  dean 
of  the  House.  During  this  entire  time, 
he  was  never  afraid  to  face  the  giants 
of  industry  or  political  life.  He  finished 
his  career  as  be  had  started.  In  1932. 
Mr  Patman  moved  to  impeach  Treasury 
Secretary  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  who  he 
saw  involved  in  a  vast  array  of  conflict 
of  interest  situations.  la.  1972,  he  was 
the  first  Congressman  to  caH  for  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  into  Watergate. 

Wkxsbt  Paxman  win  be  ronenibered 
not  only  for  his  courage  but  also  for  his 
legislative  achievonents.  He  was  tlie  first 
chairman  of  the  House  SmaJI  Business 
Committee.  He  served  for  13  years  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Curroiar.  He  sponsored 
numerous  pieces  of  major  legislation. 
The  Robinson-Patman  Act  of  1936  is  a 
considerable  antitrust  achievement, 
which  pndifbits  large  chain  stores  from 
undercutting  their  competition  in  one 
area  wtaHe  raising  prices  in  another. 
Patman  worked  hard  for  tiie  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  of  1934,  which  created 
the  present  system  of  Federal  credit 
unions  to  give  ordinary  workers  a  place 
to  save  and  a  source  of  loans.  The  Vet- 
erans' Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946 
authored  b^  Patman  aided  World  War  n 
veterans  in  obtaining  housing.  Wright 
Patman  also  wHl  be  remembered  for  tiie 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Ad- 
(fitionally,  of  cowse,  Mr.  Patman  was  the 
sponsor  of  all  the  major  hoiising  legis- 
lation that  has  passed  the  House  since 
the  mid-1960's. 

Most  impcM-tanUy,  however,  Wright 
Patman  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  of 
the  "little  people,"  as  a  populist  in  the 
finest  sense  of  that  tradition.  He  believed 
in  the  free  entennlse  system,  but  wanted 
a  system  that  was  truly  free:  Free  of 
constraints  on  competition  by  large  cor- 
porations and  bankhig  interests,  free 
entry  for  the  smaD  businessman. 

The  passing  Ol  this  man  has  left  a 
tremendous  void  in  this  House.  We  wlU 
an  miss  Weight  Patman's  courage,  his 
wimngness  to  fight  for  the  right  as  he 
saw  ft. 


Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  7  ttae  American  peogle  lest  a 
dedicated  advocate  and  a  ttrdess  pro- 
tector ef  their  interests.  Tbe  death  of 
R«M:eaentative  Wkigbt  Paxmak  vA  T«uis, 
after  47  years  of  service  in  Vtit  House  of 
ReiHresentatives,  leaves  a  void  difBeult 
tofiU. 

Througiiout  his  life,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  one  overriding  gotf:  To  safe- 
guard tlie  average  Amencam  from  the 
excessive  demands  of  indHsfcry  and  the 
httivhiT^g  eommtmity.  At  ttie  tune  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Patman  was  inv<Aved  in  an- 
other battle  of  his  lifelong  war  against 
big  money  control  of  our  financial  p(d- 
icy.  His  attempt  to  obtain  a  GAG  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  was  bis  No.  1 
legislative  priority  for  many  years.  His 
^orts  were  repeatedly  stymied  by  pow- 
erful oupoMcnts,  but  Wmghx  Patman 
never  quft  in  his  life.  He  was  not  about  to 
give  up  on  this  one,  and  neifiier  wffl  we. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, I  served  on  Mr.  Patman'^  Sidicom- 
mittee  on  Domestic  Monetary  FoBcy.  He 
was  npfyiWngiy  generous  in  Glaring  with 
me  his  eAperienee  and  knowledge  of  our 
financial  p<Acymaking  institutions.  He 
was  TBeg  respected  colleague  and  good 
friend.  I  will  miss  his  sage  advice, 
thoughtful  commoits,  and  kindness. 

WncHT  Patman's  career  is  a  shining 
example  for  aU  of  us  in  this  Ctiamber  to 
f  (rflow.  He  never  lost  sight  of  what  he  was 
elected  to  do — serve  the  American  people 
to  42ie  best  of  his  ability.  He  did  it  with 
distinction  for  47  years. 

Mrs.  Bannaford  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deep  sympathy  to  the  Patman 
family. 

B£r.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  praise  of  a  man  who.  through 
nearly  half  a  century,  afforded  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representetives.  In  so  doing,  I  must  be 
candid  about  the  response  of  that  House. 
Our  body,  for  the  most  part,  reqwnded 
with  appreciation  to  its  tfistinguidied 
Member.  Evoi  in  ripe  age.  Weight  Pat- 
man was  alert  to  the  devrfoptag  Water- 
gate scandal,  far  beyond  his  younger 
pens  and.  in  1972,  wanted  his  committee 
to  invest^te  it.  He  undoiditedly  in- 
fluenced the  House  at  an  early  point  to 
move  toward  impeachment. 

But  outside  ttie  House,  there  existed 
certain  stirrings  against  the  very  in- 
action in  Congress  to  which  Wright 
Patman  was  the  antithesis.  Ironically,  he 
became  a  target  of  poorly  aimed  reform. 

For  many  years  people  raised  a  con- 
tinual din  that  the  main  thing  wrong 
with  the  House  was  its  Mind  devotion 
to  the  seniority  system.  In  1974,  made 
brave  by  a  Democratic  landslide  of  large 
proportions  even  when  compared  to  a 
generation  of  Democratic  landslides,  the 
House  annoimced  with  considerable  fan- 
fare that  it  was  ready  to  begin  pajing 
real  attention  to  complaints  about 
seniority.  The  long  term  results  of  the 
application  of  the  1974  broom  are  still 
not  clear.  The  trouble  is  that  at  the  time 
we  had  to  have  some  visible  signs  of  our 
climb  to  grace. 

One  of  our  visible  signs  wsis  Wright 
Patman.  We  turned  him  out  of  his  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  Committee 
chaiiTOanship  for  ritual,  almost  symbolic 
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reasons.  After  all,  he  was  the  dean  of 
the  entire  Congress,  and  purging  him 
showed  we  meant  business,  all  right. 

Fortunately,  I  b^eve  tliat  age  and 
experience  bring  wisdom  tn  many  cases, 
and  that  Mr.  Patmait  knew  tt  was  his 
fate  to  serve  as  the  feather  in  the  liberty 
cap  we  hoisted  so  proudly.  I  voted  against 
turning  him  out,  not  because  of  blind 
devotion  to  seniority,  but  because  of  ad- 
miration for  a  career  in  Congress  well 
spent.  He  came  in  railing  against  the 
same  targets  of  privilege  and  oppression 
that  he  was  railing  against  when  he  left. 

As  Jni  Wright  so  aptly  .stated  at  his 
funeral: 

He  comforted  the  afflicted  and,  sometimes, 
afflicted  the  comfortable. 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  ultimately 
victorious  in  reforming  the  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  man- 
ner he  thought  desirable  does  not  mean 
so  much.  Few  if  any  of  us  here  can  end 
our  careers  with  the  satisfaction  of  win- 
ning in  any  cause  completely.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Congress  was 
not  created  with  triumphs  in  mind.  Our 
task — and  a  task  Mr.  Patman  performed 
.superbly  for  almost  a  half-centm-j' — is 
to  goad  creatively  and  perpetually.  Now 
and  then  we  have  a  brief  opportunity  to 
create.  How  well  we  perform  at  those 
times  depends  on  liuw  alert  and  feisty, 
if  you  will,  we  have  been  tlie  zest  of  the 
time.  Wright  Patman  leit  his  stamp  on 
much  legislation,  like  the  Robertson- 
Patman  Act.  Speaker  .\iB£r<T  put  it  well 
in  his  eulogj' : 

No  member  who  jerveU  i:i  tae  House  dur- 
ing this  century  will  make  a  more  enduriug 
impact  on  the  Houfe  and  the  nation  than 
Wright  Patman.  He  la  probably  unmatched 
in  his  devotion  to  the  probleuiP  cif  human 
beings. 

Wright  Patman  lea\e.-i  .i  litsting  mark 
as  a  conscience  of  this  Houj^e.  He  wa.s  a 
superb  gentleman,  with  rootj.  deep  in  this 
people's  populist  pa.<!t  and  with  daily 
concerns  about  tlie  continuing  peril.s  of 
bigness  in  our  economic  life  as  frti.li  a.> 
the  headUnes  in  today's  newspaper. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  ilse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  Congress- 
men ever  to  serve  in  thi.s  august  lx)dy. 
One  whose  record  of  dedication,  deter- 
mination, and  stability  will  certainly 
live  for  many,  many  years.  One  who  was 
a  champion  of  the  small  businessman 
and  the  average  American  citizen.  One 
who  served  his  constituents,  tlie  people 
of  his  State,  and  Nation,  witli  great 
ability,  honor,  and  dignity. 

For  47  years  Wright  Patman  distin- 
guished himself  througli  his  vigorous 
and  untiring  ser\'ice  to  the  people  of  the 
Fu-st  District  of  Texas  and  indeed  to  all 
the  people  of  this  country-.  His  legislative 
contributions  and  accomplishments  will 
be  a  guiding  force  in  this  country  for 
many  years  to  come  and  his  work  ^^111 
persevere  In  the  time-ravaged  annals  of 
the  Congress.  The  loss  of  his  counsel, 
guidance,  and  stabilizing  force  will  sore- 
ly be  missed  by  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. I  extend  my  deepest  sj-mpathy  to 
Mrs.  Patman,  his  family,  and  the  people 
of  Texas  In  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  re- 


cent death  of  the  dean  of  the  Hou.sc. 
Congressman  Wsioht  Patman  b.  a  la'js 
deeply  felt  both  here  in  the  Congre.^s 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Patman  s  devotion  to  liis  work  i.> 
evident  in  the  numerous  pieces  of  legis- 
lation he  was  involved  in  during  his  47 
years  as  the  Representative  of  the  First 
District  of  Texas.  Diuing  tiie  depths  of 
the  depression  he  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  bonus  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. In  addition,  tlie  Social  Security 
Act,  Robinson-Pa tman  Act.  Full  Employ- 
ment Act,  Trutli  in  Lending  Act,  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act,  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  and  his  support  of  credit 
imion  legislation  all  attest  to  his  un- 
swerving dedication  to  fight  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  man. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  populist  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  He  devoted  his 
efforts  to  the  problems  of  the  little  man — 
the  small  farmer,  small  businessman, 
veteran,  the  wage  earner,  average  In- 
come family,  the  poor,  and  the  imder- 
prlvileged.  A  firm  believer  in  equality. 
Congressman  Patman  used  eveiy  oppor- 
timity  available  to  express  his  outrage  at 
imdue  privilege  and  abuse  of  power. 

A  distinguished  legislator,  Wright 
Patman  enjoyed  doing  battle  with  those 
he  deemed  responsible  for  denying  the 
people  opportunities  to  enjoy  a  better 
life.  He  was  both  generous  in  victory 
and  gracious  in  defeat.  But  le  never  sur- 
rendered the  principles  for  which  lie 
stood 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  Patman  family  at  this  time 
of  soiTow,  let  us  also  remember  the  serv- 
ice Wright  Patman  gave  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  to  his  cotmtry.  His  career  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  us  all. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  tlie 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague — the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas — 
this  House,  the  people  of  the  Fh-st  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  all  Americans  have 
lost  a  valiant  leader,  friend,  able  Rep- 
resentative, and  tenacious  fighter  for  the 
common  man  during  more  tlian  50  years 
of  public  scnicc. 

Wright  Patman  v.as  born  in  1893  in 
Patman's  Switch.  Cass  County,  Tex. — 
the  heart  of  east  Texas,  where  tlie  Pop- 
ulist mo\ement  had  its  beginnings.  He 
graduated  from  Cumberland  University 
with  an  LL  B.  degree  in  1916.  After  serv- 
ice in  the  Ai-my  in  World  War  I  as  an 
enli'^ted  man  and  officer,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives. 
servuig  from  1921-24.  From  1924  to  1929 
he  served  as  district  attorney  of  the  fifth 
judicial  district  of  Texas. 

He  was  elected  to  the  71st  Congress  in 
1928  and  took  his  seat  in  the  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  in  April  1929  when  the 
first  session  convened  and  .served  con- 
tinuously until  Ills  death.  By  many  years. 
Wright  Patman  was  the  dean  of  the 
U.S.  Congress — House  and  Senate. 

True  to  his  PopulLst  backgroimd. 
Wright  Paxman  fought  a  relentless  bat- 
tle against  the  forces  of  entrenched  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  power.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Washington,  the  Nation 
was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  our  worst 
depression.  He  knew  first  hand  the  dev- 
astating impact  on  the  average  American 
which  resulted  from  bank  failures,  the 


lo.;s  of  farms  and  homes,  and  the  hope- 
lessnes.v  and  despair  which  the  Great  De- 
pression brought  to  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. He  launched  a  determined  fight 
against  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  Hoover  Admln:lBtration  that 
marked  the  disastrous  early  years  of  Uie 
Great  Depression,  even  calling  for  the 
impeachment  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Andrew  Mellon.  His  imtlrlng  efforts  to 
help  bring  about  a  greater  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  among  all  Ameri- 
cans continued  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wright  Patman  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  major  social  and 
economic  reforms  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal."  helping  to 
reverse  the  downward  trends  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  to  bring  new  hope, 
assistance,  and  dignity  to  our  people. 
He  was  the  principal  architect  of  the 
Robinson -Patman  Act,  which  brought 
about  a  more  equitable,  competitive 
pricing  practices  to  protect  and  foster 
the  growth  of  small  business  enterprises. 
He  was  the  father  of  Federal  credit  un- 
ions and  for  memy  years  the  scourge  of 
big  banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Federal  Open-Market  Committee, 
and  monetaiy  and  economic  monopolis- 
tic interests.  Wright  Patman's  political 
philosophy,  drawing  heavily  on  his  east 
Texas  populist  heritage,  was  truly  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  interest  and  concern  for  the 
common  man. 

Wright  Patm.\n  believed,  and  pi-actited 
during  the  course  of  his  long  and  out- 
standing life  of  public  service,  the  basic 
democratic  principle  that  the  purpose 
and  powers  of  Government  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  all  the  people — not  a  privileged  fev.. 
He  believed  and  did  his  best  to  ad\'ance 
the  true  principles  of  the  free  enterprisP 
.system,  fighting  the  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic monopolists  whose  exploitation  of 
American  consumers  and  their  policies  of 
gi'eed  and  corruption  have  weakened  our 
economy  and  undermined  our  social  and 
political  institutions.  Wright  Patman's 
long  service  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  his 
distinguished  record  on  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production, 
and  tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee  gave 
liim  the  opportunities  to  implement  his 
deeply  held  principles  of  democratic  rule, 
vigorous  economic  competition,  and  reg- 
ulatory protection  of  the  public  interest 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  sorely  miss  tlie 
courage  and  leadership  of  our  beloved 
colleague  from  east  Texas.  We  will  miss 
his  keen  legislative  insight  and  vast 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  banking  law. 
We  will  miss  his  integrity  and  nioral 
strength  and  his  lifetime  commitment  to 
competitive  economic  practices.  We  will 
miss  his  incisive  analyses  of  complex 
fiscal  and  monetary  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wright  Patman  leaves  a 
priceless  legacy  of  distinguished  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  this  great  body,  to 
those  residents  of  the  First  District  whom 
he  represented  so  long  and  so  well,  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  To  his  widow, 
Pauline,  and  his  three  sons — Conner, 
Harold,  and  William — I  extend  mv  sin- 
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cere  condolences  oa  their  great  loss, 
which  Is  so  deeply  shared  with  all  of  us 
who  were  nrivlleged  to  serve  with  and 
le^n}  from  him. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  diminished 
by  the  passing  of  one  of  this  Natloa's 
true  leaders  and  respected  statesmen,  and 
v.'e  all  have  lost  a  friend.  R  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  served  with  Wucbx  PAXifAN 
as  a  Member  of  the  94th  Congress  and 
as  his  colleague  on  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hnu.sing  C(Hninltt«e.  Even 
though  our  association  was  cut  too  short. 
I  grew  to  understand  even  better  what 
this  great  man  stood  for  and  to  appre- 
ciate his  long  record  of  achievements  for 
the  people  of  our  country. 

Wbight  Patman  wsts  a  kind  man;  he 
was  a  gentle  man;  he  was  a  human  man. 
I  know  my  freshmen  colleague  wHI  al- 
ways recall  hearing  him  say,  "Hello, 
young  fellow."  And  I  sludl  never  forget 
hi&  regular  cheerful  greeting  to  me. 
"HeUo.  there,  nice  little  lady." 

Hie  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  peers  and  his  constituents  is  legion 
and  so  well-deserved.  It  Is  the  measure 
of  the  man  to  realize  his  goals  were  sin- 
cerely and  judiciously  pursued,  and  it  is 
the  measure  of  the  man  to  know  his  com- 
mitments once  given  were  never  allowed 
to  fall  short  of  completion. 

What  has  gone  before  is  so  vital  to 
what  is  to  be.  We  have  benefited  from 
Wrighx  Patman's  so  graciously  offered 
knowledge,  exi)erience,  counsel,  and  gen- 
uine concern.  And  now,  ttiose  of  us  who 
remain  are  better  able  to  carry  forward 
his  principles  and  ideals. 

Few  of  us  can  ever  attain  our  col- 
league's distinguished  achievements,  but 
to  be  able  to  try  is  the  true  legacy  Wright 
Patman  has  left  us.  I  shall  remember  him 
with  great  sdfectlon. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  adding 
some  words  on  tiie  passing  of  our  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  House  to  those 
of  my  colleagues.  I  would  Uke  to  q^eak 
briefly  as  one  who  served  under  Chair- 
man Patman  on  the  Banking  Committee. 
As  a  freshman  in  this  body.  I  was 
named  to  the  Banking  CommitteMe  in.  the 
93d  Congress.  That  was  the  time  when 
our  committee  was  extending  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  to  combat  Nixon. 
inflation;  we  were  writing  new  housing 
laws,  equal  credit  opportunity  laws.  We 
were  debating  the  creation  of  central 
bank  for  credit  unions,  to  provide  them 
with  more  liquidity.  We  were  arguing 
over  audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  two  sessions  of  the  93d  Congress,  ve 
can  say  with  hindsight,  were  not  just 
Chairman  Patman's  last  In  that  role — 
they  were  typical  of  his  commitment  to 
action  and  reform  in  so  many  areas. 
He  never  grew  tired  of  the  good  fight, 
and  we  saw  it  in  those  2  years  as  others 
had  seen  it  for  decades  befoi-e. 

Foremost  in  my  recollectaons,  though, 
are  thoughts  of  how  the  chairman  wel- 
comed me  as  the  most  junior  member 
of  the  committee.  Against  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  seniority  system,  I  was  glveh, 
frequent  opportunities  to  challetige  the 
chairman,  and  even  some  to  represent 
positions  he  was  advocating,  it  was  only 
due  to  the  clialrman's  sympathy  for  the 


impatience  of  a  new  Member — and  his 
wUUngness  to  recognize  me  when  we  were 
in  total  ODpositlaar-tbat  I  was  aUe  to 
feel  my  voice  could  be  heard. 

Ibt  chairman  recognised  the  value  of 
creative  tension,  of  open  disagrennent 
He  never  blocked  dissent  procedurally, 
aa  he  might  b&ve,  and  seemed  to  wel- 
come an  d'g"'"^""  as  long  as  it  feU 
short  of  real  contention. 

I  only  regret  I  could  not  have  known 
him  longer. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  the  same  with- 
out the  warmhearted,  always  smiling  but 
ever  deeply  earnest  figure  of  W^ugbt 
Patmak.  who  for  33  years  was  an  honor- 
aMf,  Member  of  this  body.  Wbight  Pat- 
man, known  as  the  last  of  the  did  p(«>u- 
Usts  was  a  man  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  all  the  peoi^.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular ftpatfhPTTift  to  the  power  of  big 
business,  big  interests  sometimes  acting 
corruptly  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
to  make  money  to  suppress  the  people 
and  to  deny  them  a  fair  share  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  this  country. 
ttir  wh(de  career  was  a  battle  against 
those  who  he  thought  took  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
denied  them  the  opportunity  and  gains 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  But  this 
career  was  also  a  positive  one.  He  was  a 
great  advocate  and  leader  of  the  fight  for 
better  housing,  better  health,  for  jobs, 
for  a  better  life  for  all  of  the  people.  In 
his  passing  they  have  lost  an  unfaltering 
champion,  a  fighter  whose  courage  never 
failed,  an  advocate  who  never  let  them 
down. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  friendly  man. 
Even  In  his  fierce  battles  he  always  thrust 
his  sword  or  hurled  his  JaveUn  with  a 
smile.  He  fought  hard  but  not  with 
rancor  or  bitterness.  So  the  record  of  his 
3S  years  is  a  record  of  a  faithful  public 
servant — incorruptible  and  ever  diligent 
in  the  service  of  the  people's  caxise.  This 
Oangress  and  this  country  have  been 
made  better  by  Weight  Patman.  This 
country  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Those  who  knew  him  will  ever  cher- 
ish the  memoiy  of  him  and  his  friend- 
ship in  their  hearts. 

Mr.  STEMiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
witii  profound  sorrow  that  I  pay  final 
tribute  to  the  late  dean  of  the  House  of 
RepresentatlvK,  Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  Patman  was  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  public  servant  who  dedicates 
his  life  to  the  welfare  of  others.  He  had 
served  the  good  citizens  of  the  Fu-st  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  since  1928 
and  was  considered  a  "champion  of  the 
little  man" — one  of  the  foremost  popu- 
lists in  American  history. 

Wright  Patman  served  with  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  12  years  where 
he  fought  a  continuing  battle  against 
high  interest  rates.  He  was  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  the  establishment  of  credit  unions. 
B^iind  his  soft-spoken  manner  he  was 
a  crusader,  as  evidenced  by  the  1936 
Robinson-Patman  Act  which  today  still 
safeguards  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  prohibits  unfair  monopolies. 
I  feel  privileged  to  have  served  with 
Wrxght  Patman  in  Congress,  even  for  so 
short  a  time.  I  will  miss  liis  guidance  and 
leadership,  as  will  the  coimtry. 


Mr.  MAISUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  pfrotound  sorrow  that  I 
rise  to  bid  farcwdl.to  our  late  colleague 
and  friNid,  Wrighx  Paxxmi  at  Texas.  I 
extend  my  de^jiesfc  empathy  to  his  wife. 
Pauline,  and  to  the  family  in  which  he 
took  such  great  pride. 

The  dean  of  tiie  House,  Wrkht  was 
yet  one  of  its  most  forward-ttUnking 
Members.  He  devivbed  hla  4S-^ear  career 
in  Cflugr^s  to  the  estabUfifaraofit  and 
operatioa  of  a  naiiimal  flna«tcial  system 
which  would  serve  the  needs  o(  con- 
suiuns — the  so-called  UtUe  ■ua  or  low- 
and  mkldle-lncame  American.  The  issues 
to  which  he  addressed  himwetf  are  as  ni- 
evant  today  as  they  wore  in  1&2S  whm  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  Cwigress.  In  fact, 
up  until  the  time  oi  Im  deatti.  Wright 
was  de^ly  involved  in  the  drafting  of 
reform  legislation  designed  to  make  our 
natioDal  Nanking  system  more  responsive 
to  the  consumer  and  to  correct  abuses. 
He  was  also  greatiy  concerned  about  the 
deidhiing  abihty  of  middle  dass  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  homes.  Previous  reforms 
which  he  authored  ox  successf  uUy  spon- 
sored in  the  House  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  Twiiiiftnti  of  famiUes  to  obtain 
uMXtgage  loans  for  homes  irtucfa  they 
otherwise  would  never  have  be^  able  to 
purchase. 

In  addition  to  the  admiratifln  and  re- 
spect of  his  ccdleagues.  Wubbt  eijeyed 
the  confidence  and  trust  of  his  constitu- 
ents,  who  rejected  him  28  times,  throng 
depression  and  prosperity.  His  ^cpertise 
and  leadoship  will  be  swely  missed  by 
an  of  us. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Ml".  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  exx>ressing 
my  deep  regret  on  the  passing  of  the 
dean  of  the  House  of  ReprescntativeB, 
our  distinguished  c<dleague.  Mr.  Patman 
of  Texas. 

I  first  remember  meeting  Mr.  Patman 
back  in  1941  when  I  came  here  to  Con- 
gress as  what  is  now  known  as  an  admin- 
istratave  assistant,  but  was  referred  to 
then  as  a  secretary,  to  a  Member  from 
Massachusetts.  Evm  at  that  time,  35 
years  ago.  Mr.  Patman  was  a  very  senior 
Membo-  of  the  House  of  Refvesentatives 
and  recognized  as  an  authority  on  finan- 
cial and  monetary  matters.  I  recaU  very 
vividly  the  fact  that  he  conducted  a  sem- 
inar in  the  Canncm  Building  on  mcme- 
tary  pohcy,  and  as  a  staff  member  I  spent 
several  nii^ts  sitting  in  what  was  then 
the  hearing  room  c^  the  old  Judiciaiy 
Committee  chamber  listening  to  Mr.  Pat- 
man's theories  on  monetary  pcdicy. 

Althouf^  I  did  not  fully  support  those 
theories,  we  certainly  recognize  that 
Wright  Patman,  vaare  than  anyone  else. 
popularized  the  plain,  simple  truth  that 
mcHietary  pohcy  is  not  something  handed 
down  cm  tablets  of  stone  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Sinai,  but  is  instead  a  device  and 
procedure  develc^ped  by  human  beings  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  their  economic 
transactions,  and  certainly  should  be 
viewed  with  as  much  skesiticism  and  will- 
ingness to  consider  alternatives  as  we 
might  address  to  any  other  topic. 

In  those  days  the  cotir^ry.  still  ccxning 
out  of  the  d^ths  of  the  dqaression,  had 
lost  its  confidence  in  the  banking  system 
of  the  oountiy  and  were  interested  in 
any  suggesticm  that  might  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  financial  institutio:i6  to  rio 
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a  better  Job  of  avoiding  economic  crises 
than  ther  had  obviously  done  In  the 
yean  leading  up  to  1929.  Mr.  Patman 
was  8tlU  maklnc  many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments with  the  same  quiet  eloquence 
when  I  came  back  to  this  body  as  a 
Member  in  1959. 1  have  always  marveled 
at  his  toiaclty,  his  calm  presentation 
of  the  issues,  and  his  infinite  supply  of 
patience  and  good  humor,  even  when 
challenged  on  some  of  his  recommenda- 
tions rather  vlgoroimly  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Chairman  Patma.n 
for  the  very  magnificent  support  which 
he  gave  a  few  years  ago  to  the  effort  to 
provide  some  continuing  financial  assist- 
ance to  Elsenhower  College  in  Seneca 
Palls,  N.y.,  an  institution  that  had  been 
created  at  a  time  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  having  that  area  included  in 
my  congressional  district.  In  fact,  under 
legislation  which  I  introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  was  pleased  to  watch  being 
signed  into  law  under  President  Johnson, 
we  had  made  Eisenhower  College  the 
official  "living"  memorial  to  President 
Elsenhower,  and  Congress  had  appro- 
priated some  funds  to  start  it  off  on  that 
basis.  However,  avS  has  happened  in 
recent  years  with  many  other  colleges. 
Elsenhower  College  found  Itself  faced 
with  Increasinply  difficult  financial 
problems  as  a  new.  struggling  private 
institution,  and  it  became  clear  that 
further  assistance  was  necessary  from 
Congress  or  else  this  unique  memorial  to 
a  great  President  could  end  up  in 
disaster. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Patmax 
came  forward  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
in  1974,  with  a  proposal  desitined  to  pro- 
vide the  support  necessarj  to  get  the  leg- 
islation for  this  assistance  through  Con- 
gress. Recalling  the  very  close  personal 
relations  that  existed  between  one  of 
Mr.  Patman's  long-time  heroes,  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas,  and  President  Eisenhower  who 
had  also  been  a  Texan.  Mr.  Patman 
agreed  to  link  new  support  for  Elsen- 
hower College  with  an  exchange  program 
with  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library  in  Bon- 
ham,  Tex.,  imder  this  legislative  formula 
developed  by  Mr.  Patman.  legislation  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  did  indeed  rescue 
Eisenhower  College  from  what  could 
have  been  an  extremely  difficult  period. 
I  have  always  admired  Wricht  Patman 
for  his  leadership  in  tliat  fight.  And 
I  know  that  the  people  of  upstate  New 
York  and  Indeed  all  the  people  of  the 
counti-y  who.  regardless  of  party,  still 
hold  President  Eisenhower  in  high 
esteem,  will  always  be  grateful  to  Wright 
Patbjan  for  hLs  splendid  legislative 
accomplishment  in  those  circumstances. 
To  Mrs.  Patman  and  their  family  and 
friends.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  sor- 
row ovCT  the  passing  of  our  friend. 
Wricht  Patman  of  Texas.  He  lived  a  full 
life.  To  his  wife,  Mrs.  Pauline  Patman. 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Patman  fam- 
ily, and  to  the  people  of  his  congression- 
al district.  I  extend  heart  felt  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Whitten  and  myself. 
We  have  loet  a  great  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic .'ien'ant  and  friend 
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Naturally,  I  treasure  many  personal 
memories  of  our  friendship;  but,  as  a 
legislator.  Wright  Patman  was  an  In- 
tense crusader  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. Though  at  times  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  disagreed  with  particular 
measures,  never  did  Wright  reflect  an 
antagonism  or  unfriendliness.  Always 
smilhig.  energetic,  and  a  friend  to  all 
throughout  his  long  service,  he  made  for 
a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Wrumt  Patman  po.sse.ssed  the  rare 
ability  to  give  tJie  other  .side  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  its  point,  despite  his 
being  in  direct  opposition  to  it;  and  when 
defeated,  he  never  let  hard  feelings  re- 
main with  him  but  relentles.<;ly  forged 
on  to  the  next  battle. 

We  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Wright  through  tlie  years  came  to 
know  that  he  liked  nothing  better  than 
the  chance  to  do  battle  with  those  whom 
he  felt  were  denying  the  people  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  a  better  life. 

Mr,  Speaker,  our  body  still  needs  his 
legislative  courage  and  Imagination. 
Never  did  Wright  Patman  attempt  to 
force  any  colleague  to  support  his  posi- 
tion: he  always  tried  to  convince  his 
peers  on  tlie  merits  of  the  legislation. 
Whenever  you  found  yourself  against  hi.^- 
position,  he  never  considered  it  a  per- 
.'^onal  matter.  He  was  Uie  kind  of  person 
who  believed  that,  if  everybody  agreed 
with  him,  he  must  be  doing  .something 
wrong.  In  fact.  I  feel  he  did  not  care  so 
much  what  people  thought.  Just  so  long 
as  he  wavS  sure  they  were  thinking. 

We  ml.<?s  our  friend.  We  treasure  his 
memory. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  7th  of  March  this  body  and  this 
oountiy  lost  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  advocates  of  democracy  in 
our  history.  Wright  Patman  Is  no  longer 
here  in  tliis  well  w  1th  us.  but  his  memorj-. 
his  spirit,  his  vigor,  and  his  warmth, 
which  wa.s  uvstantly  felt  by  all  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  time 
with  him.  will  inspire  us  for  many  year.=« 
to  come. 

When  Wrick  r  Patman  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1929  he  established  himself 
as  a  leader  in  the  flght  to  protect  small 
businessmen  and  individuals  from  anj- 
mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  big  busi- 
ness or  big  govenunent.  In  his  47  years 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  never  wavered  in  this 
battle.  He  wius  responsible  for  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  wliich  established 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  legislation  which  set  up  tlie  system 
of  Federal  credit  unions  used  by  work- 
ing citizens  for  savings  and  loans.  His 
legiiilative  geniits  and  iiaid  work  help 
restructure  our  bunking  institutions  and 
in  fact  our  economy  to  get  us  out  of  the 
great  deprcsi^ion. 

I  first  met  tlie  man  from  tlie  uortli- 
ea.at  corner  of  Texas  when  I  came  to  the 
86th  Cong  res.-,  as  its  youngest  Member.  I 
learned  many  thiniys  from  watching  him 
and  listening  to  hi-s  remarlLs  here  in  the 
well.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  the  people 
and  that  is  preci.;ely  why  his  constitu- 
ents continuously  elected  him  for  47 
years.  As  the  dtaa  of  the  Hou.se  r.ud 
chainmm  of  the  Banking.  Ciiriencv  auil 
Housing  Coiiimittee.  ho  earned   the  le- 


.^peci    and    admiration    of    the    entire 
country. 

His  absence  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
will  be  conspicuous.  His  absence  in  com- 
mittee will  be  felt  heavily  l«r  those  who 
relied  on  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
foresight.  This  country  has  lost  a  great 
man.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  honor 
his  memory  with  this  special  tribute. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wright 
Patman  was  the  dean  of  this  House  and. 
but  for  knowing  him,  the  concept  of  47 
years  of  service  here— ahnost  half  a 
century  of  dedication  to  the  people  he 
represented  and  to  his  own  beliefs- 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  As  dean, 
he  embodied  tlie  long  and  proud  tradi- 
tion of  this  House.  But  we  shall  miss 
him  most  as  the  person  and  legislator 
v.'ho  set  an  example  for  all  of  us  by  liLs 
actions. 

Prom  his  first  day  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  his  last,  Wright  Patman  fol- 
lowed and  voted  his  conscience.  HivS 
vision  of  his  duty  to  his  electorate, 
molded  in  the  crucible  of  the  Depression 
years,  made  him  the  steadfast  champion 
of  the  Utile  man.  He  was  the  tireless  op- 
ponent of  the  special  Interests  which  he 
saw  as  con  trapesed  to  the  best  Interests 
of  tlie  ordinary  American  farmer  and 
worker. 

Ralph  Nader  has  described  Wright 
Patman  as  a  man  who  was  right  too  soon. 
Many  of  his  ideas  came,  if  not  before 
their  time,  before  a  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues were  ready  to  support  them,  and 
he  persevered  In  what  he  beUeved  was 
right  with  an  unswerving  constancy.  In 
the  end  It  resulted  in  many  major  legis- 
lative accomplishments.  Among  these 
was  tlie  Employment  Act  of  1946,  which 
established  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  made  maximum  emploj-ment. 
production,  and  purchasing  power  a  per- 
manent policy  objective— one  that  re- 
malixs  a  cornerstone  of  hl)eral  Demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  this  day. 

Tills  kind  of  legacy,  as  well  as  bUls  be- 
fore us  now  which  evolved  from  Patmaij 
proposals  made  long  ago,  will  keep  the 
memor>'  of  Wright  Patman  the  legisla- 
tor verj'  much  alive  in  this  body  even  as 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  Wright  Patman 
the  man.  To  his  widow  and  family,  my 
wife,  Audrey,  and  I  join  his  many  friends 
in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Mason  said : 

Government  is,  or  ought  to  be  in.sututed 
for  the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  se- 
curity of  the  people,  nation,  or  community, 
of  aU  the  vnriou-s  modes  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  l8  best  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  greate.st  degree  of  happlne.s,s  and 
safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against 
the  danger  of  maladministration. 


For  nearly  48  years  Wright  Patman 
fought  to  make  Government  what  George 
Mason  thought  it  ought  to  be.  Seeing  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  Texas'  First 
Congressional  District,  he  was  the  for- 
midable opponent  of  special  interests  in 
the  financial  sector  of  our  economy.  He 
never  forgot  the  people  of  the  First 
District  or  the  United  States  as  he  zeroed 
in  on  American  financial  institutions  as 
one  of  the  most  forbidding  baniers  to  a 
truly  populist  Government. 

Althoiigh  Mr.  Patman  was  often 
thwaited  in  liis  attempts  to  make  Gov- 
eniinci.t  snoie  answerable  to  the  Individ- 
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iial,  he  did  not  give  up.  Throughout  his 
cai-eer  he  constantly  voiced  opposition 
to  what  he  perceived  as  abuses  of  big 
foundations  and  corporations,  ahd  led 
zealous  campaigns  against  men  and  in- 
stitutions he  viewed  as  having  too  much 
power  over  too  many. 

Wright  Patman  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Definitions  of  political  labels  constantly 
change  and  it  is  rather  iimiic  that  he 
lost  his  chairmanship  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  as  a  result 
of  liberal  gains  In  the  Democratic 
caucus.  But  this  gentleman  will  always 
be  remembered  for  unceastagly  pursuhig 
those  objectives  he  thought  people  as  In- 
dividuals deserved  from  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  dh-ectors  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  UJB.A.  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  appreciation  for  the 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  which 
our  late  coUeague,  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas,  rendered  to  the  American  people. 
The  text  of  the  league's  tribute  follows: 

HtSOI  UTION    OF    THE   BOARD    OP   THE   COOPEBA- 

ii\E    League    of    the    VSJi.    Upon    the 

Passing  of  tece  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 

,«IAN  OF  Texas 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cooperative 
U  ague  of  the  UBA,  meeting  March  10,  1976, 
record  their  profound  sorrow  at  the  passing 
f.um  the  American  scene  of  one  of  the  great 
.»nd  remarkable  men  who  has  served  In  the 
Coiisress  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
W  :  iglr.  Patman  of  Texas. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  this  great  Amer- 
icftn  fought  untiringly  and  tenaciously  for 
toe  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  nation 
ajRinst  the  power  of  private  and  public 
V-'-oups  who  would  subvert  economic  and  po- 
litical in.=\tltutions  for  their  selfish  use  rather 
it^nn  !n  tlie  public's  Interest.  Congressman 
i-!iiman  fought  unceasingly  for  the  needs 
t.nd  interest  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  and 
\  is  indeed  their  Representative  In  every 
tense  of  the  word. 

\Vc  particularly  record  our  deep  apprecla- 
uin  for  his  steadfast  support  of  cooperative 
eiiterprlses  and  especially  for  his  leadership 
in  establishing  a  national  system  of  IPederal 
credit  Unions,  people's  banks,  as  a  means 
for  people  to  have  a  voice  and  some  control 
over  their  economic  destinies. 

Tlie  demise  of  Wright  Patman  removed 
from  the  nation  and  from  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress a  conscience  and  a  voice  we  could  111 
aliord  to  lose.  The  nation  has  loet  a  true 
tribune  of  the  people  and  we  are  all  poorer 
as  a  result. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  this  great  American.  May  they  l)e 
comforted  in  the  knowledge  that  this  life 
helped  make  the  United  States  a  better  place 
for  his  contemporaries  and  for  those  who  will 
come  after  him. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Texas,  but  in- 
deed the  entire  Nation  lost  a  very  dedi- 
cated and  able  public  servant  with  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  Wright  Patman. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Con- 
gressman Patman  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant matters  and  in  each  case  he 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  understand- 
ing and  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
his  own  district  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Nation. 

He  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee and  his  distinguished  achieve- 
ments during  his  long  career  are  ab- 
solutely invaluable. 


The  Nation  is  indebted  to  Wright  Pat- 
man for  his  tireless  efforts  to  make  ef- 
fective, responsive  government  a  reality. 
Congress  has  lost  (me  of  its  most  es- 
teemed Members  as  well  as  a  dear  friend. 

Wright  Patman  may  no  longer  be  with 
us,  but  his  spirit  will  live  in  Congress  for 
as  long  as  the  ideals  of  a  true  democracy, 
ideals  exemplified  by  him  in  the  highest 
degree,  exist. 

Mr.  RODNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  bid  farewell  to  our  friend  Weight  Pat- 
man of  Texas.  But  along  with  our  sorrow 
I  believe  there  is  a  need  and  desire  to 
express  our  aK>reciation  for  the  many 
years  of  his  Ufe  he  devoted  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  served  with 
Weight  Patman  for  over  14  years  in  the 
Congress.  He  shared  his  wisdom  and 
leadership  with  us  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  was  an  able  legislator  and 
worthy  representative  of  his  people.  His 
family  should  take  ccanf ort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  legislative  achievements 
were  truly  landmarks  in  our  histoiy. 

As  the  first  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  13 
years,  Wright  Patman  brought  reforms 
to  our  business  and  banking  communities 
to  protect  the  small  farmer,  small  busi- 
nessman and  low-  and  middle-income 
famUies.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  hght  that 
we  should  pay  a  special  tribute  to  this 
man. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Wright 
Patman  showed  concern  for  the  common 
man's  ability  to  continue  to  properly 
maintam  his  family  during  many  periods 
of  economic  uncertainty.  As  a  sponsor  of 
major  housing  legislation,  he  helped  mil- 
U(His  of  families  realize  their  dream  of 
homeownership  by  making  mortgage 
loans  available  to  th«n  at  a  time  when 
the  American  family's  purchasing  power 
was  rapidly  declining. 

Let  us  remember  Wright  Patman  for 
his  special  role  in  creating  a  national 
system  of  Federal  credit  unions,  a  net- 
work of  banks  owned  and  operated  by 
tJieir  members,  the  workers  of  Amei-ica, 
to  provide  for  their  special  needs.  This 
legislation,  and  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  which  brought  about  more  equitable 
and  comp>etitive  pricing  practices  to  pro- 
test small  business  entei-prises,  clearly 
shows  Wright  Patman's  commitment  to 
the  basic  democratic  and  free  enterprise 
principles  and  his  special  insight  and 
understanding  of  oui-  complex  fiscal  and 
monetars'  problems. 

For  the  past  50  years,  we  have  had  a 
man  in  Congress  who  has  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  our  workers  and  con- 
sumers because  he  believed  that  Govern- 
ment should  serve  the  needs  of  all  the 
people.  Rarely  has  a  country  benefited 
quite  so  much  from  one  man's  service. 
We  have  indeed  been  fortunate  and  our 
loss  is  great. 

Mrs.  Rooney  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deep  sympathy  to  the  Patman  family. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
reqojt  passing  of  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman  is  greatly  mourned  by  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  countless  others 


across  the  Nation.  For  almost  half  a 
century  the  great  Texas  populist  fought 
against  the  monopolistic  power  of  big 
money  and  banking  interests. 

Ralph  Nader,  In  a  recent  installment 
of  his  syndicated  column,  pays  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
great  representative  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  column  into 
the  Record  as  testimony  to  Wright  Pat- 
man: 
[Fi-om  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  13,  1976] 
Patman  :  A  Popuust's  Legacy 
(By  Raph  Nader) 

Wright  Patman,  the  great  Texas  populist, 
represented  the  people  of  his  East  Texas  dis- 
trict for  almost  half  a  century  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  pneumonia  claimed 
him  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  early  last 
Sunday. 

He  also  spoke  for  all  consumers,  home 
owners  and  tenants  who  needed  a  champion 
against  the  power  of  big  money  aiKl  banking 
and  their  fraternal  interlock  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  other  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

Patman  wasted  little  time  after  his  election 
to  the  House  In  1928  before  taking  out  after 
the  large  New  York  banks  and  their  Wash- 
ington patrons. 

That  cost  him  about  20  years  of  being  th* 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  &  Currency 
Committee  because  his  more  senior  colleagues 
delayed  his  request  to  become  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  lost  him  valuable  senior- 
ity. When  he  finally  became  chairman  in  1963, 
he  made  up  for  loet  time. 

A  flood  of  studies,  reports  and  educational 
materials  poured  from  the  committee  and  its 
enthusiastic  staff.  He  became  a  public  ed- 
ucator of  the  people  on  money  and  banking, 
and  his  studies  of  conflicts  of  Interest  and 
financial  interlocks  radiated  sunshine  into 
long-darkened  corridors  of  the  powerful 
money  centers. 

A  lifelong  opponent  of  high  interest  rates. 
Patman  would  denounce  and  lecture  alter- 
natively one  large  bank  executive  witness 
after  another  at  his  committee  hearings. 

He  was  a  genial  legif^lat<»-,  notwithstanding 
his  sharp  criticism,  remarkable  persever- 
ance and  legendary  battles  with  other  pro- 
banklng  members  of  his  committee. 

But  above  all,  Patman  was  unsung.  He  v.as 
right  too  often  too  early  and  committed  the 
sin  of  repeating  his  charges  because  he 
wanted  change. 

His  accomplishments,  often  despite  over- 
whelming antagonism  by  his  colleagues,  are 
legion. 

It  was  Wright  Patman  who  did  so  much  to 
launch  the  credit  vmlon  movement  in  Amer- 
ica with  its  current  30  mlUlon  members.  It 
was  Patman  who  in  the  1930s  hammered  away 
at  monopolistic  banking  power,  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  the  lack  of  accountabUlty  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  Congress  or  the  people 

No  matter  how  often  he  was  proved  right 
or  how  Important  causes,  the  press  gave  him 
Uttle  recognition.  After  all,  he  was  from  Tex- 
arkana,  he  appeared  old-fashioned,  almost 
quaint,  and  kept  repeating  himself  on  the 
same  old  big-banking  abuses. 

So  even  when  he  was  first  with  the  big 
stories,  few  commentators  did  him  Justice. 
Back  In  1967  at  the  peak  of  his  Investigations 
of  corporate -related  foiindatlons,  he  came 
upon  the  Infiltration  of  some  trf  these  foun- 
dations and  iheir  recipient  organizations  by 
the  CIA. 

Two  years  later  he  was  leading  a  congres- 
sional move  to  harness  the  sprawling  power 
of  the  giant  bank  holding  oompanles. 

In  1971  he  became  the  first  member  ot  the 
House  to  take  on  Wilbur  Mills  In  a  successful 
floor  challenge  to  the  usual  practice  of  unan- 
imously passing  special  tax  loopholes  for  spe- 
cial companies. 
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la  1972  he  ataitad  tbs  flnt  iavesticstton 
Into  tb»  Watacgato  matter  tmton  batog 
squiached  by  »  nu^Jortty  at  hU  own  commtt- 
te«.  He  and  hla  chief  legWattT*  eteffer,  Benet 
OeUmaa.  dnfted  the  oomiurvheDeive  finan- 
cial Inatltutlons  r^orm  Mil  now  Tinder  con- 
sideration. 

Always  Tcoeptlve  to  new  Ideas  to  provide 
easier  cfvdtt  to  oonflximen,  he  enthnslastl- 
cally  hMi^mi\  a  pending  bill  to  create  a  con- 
sumer cooperative  flnanoe  Institution. 

hajBt  month,  he  inserted  a  detailed  state- 
ment In  the  congressional  record  showing  the 
t,larlng  interlocks  between  the  Business 
Roundtable— a  top  executive  lobbying 
group — and  the  Federal  Beserve  System. 

He  called  them  "honeycombed  with  inter- 
locking peraonnel"  In  their  common  opposi- 
Uon  to  a  proposed  bill  permitting  the  audit 
of  the  Federal  Beserve  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

In  recent  months,  Patman  was  pleased  with 
the  almost  daUy  disclosures  of  bank  misdeeds 
and  mismanagement — a  pattern  be  had  been 
talking  about  for  years.  He  thought  that 
such  disclosures  would  produce  a  groimdswell 
of  sui^>ort  for  bank  reform  legislation. 

Perhaps  they  will.  But  to  make  It  more 
likely.  Wright  Patman  deserves  another 
legacy  beyond  greater  public  understanding 
of  what  tie  has  done  In  his  long,  often  lonely 
struggle.  His  supporters  can  elect  a  person 
worthy  of  the  Texas  lawmaker. 

Moreover,  tliey  can  establish  a  public  lu- 
cere&t  institution  wliich  would  press  Capitol 
Hill  for  banking  reform  as  he  did  for  decades 
uiside  those  legislative  halls. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  sadness  over  the  death  of 
Wright  Patman. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  beliig  a 
member  of  the  BanklDg,  Cuirency  and 
Housing  Committee  since  my  election  to 
Congress,  and  I  especially  appreciated 
tlie  honor  of  working  with  Chairman 
Patman.  While  we  disagreed  in  many 
specific  cases,  I  at  all  times  respected  his 
ideals  and  goals.  We  both  were  con- 
cerned about  tbe  ptoblemfl  of  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  In  a  growing  economy. 
We  both  were  (BMiressed  about  the  con- 
trol of  credit  by  tlie  big  city  banks  and 
recognized  the  need  to  provide  credit  to 
consumers  and  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  which  provide  fuel  to  our 
economy. 

WiUGux  Patman  has  been  called  "the 
last  of  the  great  populists."  He  was  a 
great  populist  and  for  many  years  he 
almost  stnglehandedly  kept  the  flame 
of  populism  alive.  But  in  the  past  few 
years  that  flame  which  he  nurtured  so 
carefully  has  again  taken  on  a  new  bril- 
liance. There  can  be  no  finer  tribute  to 
the  man  than  this:  Uiat  he  was  not  the 
last  of  the  populists,  but  that  he  kept  his 
ideals  alive  for  a  new  generation  of 
politicians. 

The  issues  which  he  unfailingly  ad- 
hered to  are  again  being  discovered;  and 
I  suspect  many  of  them  will  be  Imple- 
mented. I  wish  that  Wright  Patman 
could  be  with  us  now  as  many  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  are  adopting  his 
causes  and  debating  them  in  the  na- 
tional forum. 

For  those  of  us  who  served  with 
Chairman  Patman,  we  feel  privileged 
10  have  received  his  insights  Into  the 
workings  of  our  country  and  economic 
system  which  we  could  not  have  received 
elsewhere. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  Wright 
Patman.  We  honor  him.  He  will  not  be 
forgotten. 


I  would  like  to  Include  in  this  tribute 
an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
It  is  a  fitting  memorial  from  a  Cali- 
fornia DevrepafteT  that  disagreed  with 
him  more  often  tban  not. 

The  article  follows : 

Patman:  Not  Always,  But  Often 
People    have    a    hard    time    categorising 
Wright  Patman,  the  veteran  of  47  years  in 

the  House  of  Representatives  who  died  this 
week  at  82. 

Here  was  the  cranky  oid  Texan  whom 
everyone  caUed  Mister  Chairman,  the  House 
member  of  longest  standing,  the  head  of  the 
powerful  Banking  Committee  for  11  years 
until  ills  defeat  In  the  House  shakeup  of  last 
rear. 

Yet  Patman  never  quite  At  the  mold  of  the 
powerful  and  inexorable  old  guard.  He  was 
a  dictatorial  chairman,  but  he  was  neither 
an  a-'tute  parliamentarian  nor  a  practiced 
con.seiisus  builder,  and  so  the  conunlttee  un- 
der his  rule  wrote  few  important  new  laws. 

His  familiar  populist  vendettas  against  big 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  big  business 
often  seemed  pointless,  redundant  and  in- 
effective. Yet  his  perseverance  did  draw  at- 
tention to  one  of  his  concerns — corporate 
Interlocks  between  competing  financial  In- 
stitutions. Antitrust  officials  are  now  trying 
to  control  those  overlaps,  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  Congress  will  pass  legislation 
similar  to  what  Patman  suggested  long  ago. 

He  helped  create  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  nation's  credit  union 
system.  But  ttien  he  also  lent  his  name  dur- 
ing tlie  i830s  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
an  anticompetitive  measure  like  Fair  Trade, 
its  contemporary. 

Patman  helped  enact  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  the  first  concerted  attempt  to  get 
ail  branches  of  government  working  together 
on  modern  economic  problems.  Those  prob- 
lems are  not  yet  solved,  but  they  clearly  de- 
mand a  coordinated  approach  along  the 
lines    ^rst   sketched    by   that   legislation. 

Because  of  ills  Banking  Committee's  In- 
terest in  the  laundering  of  campaign  funds. 
Patman  was  the  first  to  begin  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Watergate  break-In.  His  investi- 
gation failed  when  committee  members 
refused  to  subpoena  witnesses. 

He  liked  to  boast  that  he  had  been  damned 
by  many  Presidents  but  sut>sequently  proved 
right.  Patman  fought  witli  Bicliard  Nixon 
over  wage  and  price  controls,  which  the 
President  later  embraced.  As  a  newcomer  to 
Washington,  Patman  pressed  a  bonus  for 
World  War  I  veterans  and  angered  Herbert 
Hoover.  Patman  finally  saw  ttiat  measure  be- 
come law  under  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

"So  often  in  his  career,"  Ralph  Nader  once 
pointed  out,  "Patman  was  right  too  soon." 
Yes.  Not  always,  but  of  te.i. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
relating  to  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today  concerning  the  passing  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  late 
Wright  Patman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  < .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  MEANS  TEST  FOR  SENIOR 
CENTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  <Ms.  Holtzmani 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  present 
law  requires  that,  l>eginning  on  April  1, 
elderly  persons  imdergo  a  means  test 
in  order  to  use  senior  citizens  centca:s. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
(HJi.  12455)  to  delay  that  means  test 
requirement  until  October  1. 

If  the  Senate  passes  this  bill,  it  will 
avert  the  immediate  crisis,  but  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  real  answer  is  simply 
to  remove  the  means  test  requirement  for 
senior  centers,  as  legislation  which  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  and  I  have  intro- 
duced would  do. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Public  As- 
sistance Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  March  4,  I  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  doing  away  en- 
tirely with  the  means  test  for  senior 
citizens  centers.  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
testimonj-  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Testimony  or  Representative  Eliz-ibeth 
HoLTZMAN  Before  the  Subcoiimittze  ok 
Public  Assistance 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
nattee  on  Public  Assistance,  I  appreciate 
your  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify 
about  the  need  to  exempt  senior  cltli;en 
centers  from  the  Title  XX  means  test  re- 
quirement. 

I  would  first  like  to  commend  the  respon- 
siveness which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this 
siibcommlttee,  have  shown  on  the  means 
test  question,  both  In  the  successful  effort 
to  prevent  the  requirement  from  going  into 
effect  last  October  and  in  your  decision  to 
hold  hearings  today. 

The  question  before  this  Committee  is 
whether  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  should  require  states  to 
administer  en  Individual  means  test  to  per- 
sons wishing  to  use  senior  citizen  centers. 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  such  a  means 
test  requirement  would  cause  unjustified 
hardship  to  the  elderly  and  would  constitute 
a  pointless  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  would  urge  this  subcommittee,  therefore, 
to  act  quickly  and  favorably  on  legislation 
introduced  by  Congressman  Rosenthal,  my- 
self, and  others  (H.R.  9280)  to  end  the  means 
test  for  senior  citizens. 

My  own  experience  with  the  12  senior  cen- 
ters in  my  congressional  district  is  that  the 
senior  center  program  Is  one  of  the  most 
helpful,  most  successful,  and  most  appreci- 
ated programs  funded  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. For  many  elderly  people,  senior 
centers  are  the  chief  source  of  recreation  and 
companionship.  To  someone  whose  children 
have  moved  away  and  whose  old  friends  have 
moved  or  died,  a  senior  center  provides  per- 
haps the  only  opportunity  to  find  friends, 
discuss  politics,  learn  crafts,  and  generally 
ease  the  loneliness  of  old  age. 

In  twidition,  we  know  well  how  desperately 
poor  many  elderly  Americans  are.  In  1974. 
72',  of  all  people  pged  65  and  over  had  In- 
comes below  >5,000;  87 ';r  had  incomes  less 
than  $7,000.  99';  of  elderly  women  receive 
less  tlian  $7,000  a  year — the  median  income 
for  a  women  over  65  Is  $2,375.  Aiid  these 
averages  do  not  reflect  the  pllgl\t  cf  the  pocr- 
est  of  the  elderly. 

Lait  year,  for  example.  I  brought  to  t^e 
attention  of  this  Subcommittee  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  living  on  SSI 
benefits  are  left  with  as  little  as  $1  a  day 
to  purchase  food,  drugs,  toilet  articles,  and 
other  necessities.  For  these  people,  a  senior 
center  may  provide  the  only  hot  nutritious 
meal  they  will  have  In  the  course  of  a  day. 

Finally,  a  senior  center  is  a  valuable  source 
of  Information  to  the  elderly  about  govern- 
ment programs  that  are  available  to  aid 
them  Fe>v  people,  young  or  old,  have  the 
stamina  to  confront  the  bewildering  maze  of 
government  agencies  and  programs,  let  alone 
to  visit  each  office  separately.  At  a  senior 
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center,  a  person  can  find  out  about  social 
security.  S8I.  Medicaid.  UedloaM,  food 
stamps,  housliig  and  transit  anbahHae,  and 
the  like. 

For  these  many  reasons,  thoTuands  of  sen- 
ior citizens  in  my  district,  nearly  200.000 
elderly  people  in  New  Tork  City,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  tluou^umt 
the  country  iiaye  found  senior  cent««s  to 
be  n  vital,  life-sustaining  service. 

The  Federal  means  test  requirements  poses 
a  distinct  and  unjustifiable  ohetacle  to  per- 
sons in  need  of  senior  center  services.  In  the 
first  place,  we  know  that  many  elderiy 
people  would  be  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
humiliation  of  pleading  and  documenting 
their  own  poverty.  Experience  under  welfare 
programs  has  demonstrated  this  repeatedly. 
Those  persons  too  proud  to  beg  for  aid 
would,  then,  be  denied  membership  in  senior 
centers  and,  therefore,  vital  assistance  by  ar- 
bitrary Federal  government  flat. 

In  addition,  senior  citizens  do  not  choose 
their  friends  on  the  basis  of  financial  status. 
Why  should  the  Federal  government  take 
the  position  of  segregating  the  elderly  from 
their  friends  because  of  economic  class? 

The  exemption  of  some  services,  for  exam- 
ple, Information,  referral,  and  group  recrea- 
tion services,  from  the  means  test  require- 
ment would  not  solve  the  problem.  It  would 
simply  result  in  the  segregation  of  the  elderly 
within  senior  centers  at  mealtimes  and  for 
other  services. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  a  means  test  would 
cause,  is  there  any  Justification  for  requir- 
ing states  to  Impose  one?  I  believe  the 
answer  Is  clearly  no. 

The  only  conoeivable  Justification  for  the 
means  test  is  that  it  woiUd  exclude  those 
who  are  ineligible  and  would  save  taxpayers' 
money.  The  means  test,  however,  Is  not 
needed  to  achieve  the  first  end,  and  would 
not  accomplish  the  second.  According  to  New 
York  State's  Department  of  Social  Services, 
79.5';  of  all  New  Yorkers  over  age  65  axe 
eligible  under  the  State's  Title  XX  stand- 
ards. 97':'r  of  the  New  York  City  residents 
actually  using  centers  are  estimated  to  be 
eli:]ible.  Thus,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  persons  using  senior  centers  In  the  New 
York  City  area  are  eligible  imder  the  Title 
XX  standards. 

Would  a  means  test  improve  this  97% 
ellgibUlty  ratio?  Taking  into  account  errors, 
misinterpretations  of  regulations,  and  pos- 
sible cases  of  fraud,  I  think  the  answer  must 
be  no.  Moreover,  these  same  errors  could 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  many  eligible  per- 
sons—witness the  disastrous  experience  of 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
erani  in  New  York  City. 

Moreover,  It  is  estimated  that  administer- 
ing the  means  test  in  New  York  City  will 
cast  $5.2  minion  the  first  year,  and  $3.6  mil- 
lion each  subsequent  year — out  of  a  $22  mil- 
lion program.  Thus,  In  order  to  separate  out 
the  ineligible  3% — and  possibly  separate  out 
eligibles  as  well — New  York  wlU  have  to 
spend  the  first  year  23%  of  the  amount  it 
uses  for  senior  centers.  In  subsequent  years, 
16 ';o  of  the  program  funds  will  go  to  the 
means  test.  This  is  a  senseless  bureaucratic 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point  about 
the  unfairness  and  Irrationality  of  the 
means  test  requirement.  Title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  creates  Older  Adults 
Luncheon  Clubs  which  provide  meals  with 
no  means  test  requirements.  By  what  logic 
should  the  Federal  government  provide 
meals  with  no  means  test  under  one  program 
and  require  a  means  test  under  another? 

The  legislation  which  Congressman 
Rosenthal  and  1  have  Introduced  would  pre- 
^ent  this  pointless  waste  of  tax  dollars  and 
senseless  hardship  to  the  elderly.  It  would 
exempt  group  services  to  senior  citizens 
from  the  means  test  requirement. 
Services  on  an  individual  basis — such  as 


homemaker  and  housekeeper  services — will 
remain  subject  to  a  means  test.  I  believe  this 
la  a  llacally  sound  and  sensible  thing  to  do. 
Individual  services  are  generally  far  more 
costly  per  person  fhan  group  awvloes.  The 
New  York  City  Department  <rf  Social  Services 
advises  me,  for  example,  that  it  costs  on  the 
average  of  $128  per  person  per  year  to  oper- 
ate senior  citizen  centers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  can  cost  more  than  $100  per  week  to  fur- 
nish an  elderly  person  with  a  homemaker. 

Therefore,  while  It  would  be  clearly  un- 
necessary to  require  an  eligibility  determi- 
nation for  a  senior  center,  a  means  test  may 
make  some  sense  for  expensive  services 
furnished  on  an  individual  basis. 

I  know  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  In- 
troduced legislation  which  would  resolve  the 
means  test  problem  in  a  different  manner — 
by  aUowlng  a  State  to  exempt  25%  of  its 
Title  ^~g  expendituires  from  the  means  test. 
This  would  be  a  satisfactory  answer. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  solution  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Rosenthal  and  my- 
self— q;>eclfleally  exempting  senior  centers — 
is  {Hwferable.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  if  a  means  test  is  Imposed  at 
aU,  it  should  be  required  for  services  which 
are  relatively  costly  on  an  individual  basis. 

In  addition,  by  raising  the  possibility  that 
any  service  can  be  free  of  a  means  test,  we 
invite  decisions  on  such  services  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  political  muscle  rather  than 
economic  or  social  need. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  provisions  of  your  biU  which  would 
give  States  fiexibillty  in  determining  how  to 
administer  a  means  test  under  Title  XX  are 
most  Important.  This  flexibility  will  aUow 
States  to  use  the  most  appropriate  and  eco- 
nomical methods  of  making  the  means  de- 
termination. I  hope  this  provision  can  be 
combined  with  the  exemption  for  senior 
centers  provided  in  our  bill. 

I  hope,  therefore,  you  wiU  act  to  preserve 
and  encourage  the  senior  citizen  center  pro- 
gram by  passing  HJt.  9280.  appropriately 
amended.  Favorable  action  by  this  Commit- 
tee will  help  to  prevent  a  giant  step  back- 
wards in  Federal  aid  for  the  elderly  and  will 
help  to  assure  that  America's  senior  citi- 
zens can  spend  their  retirement  years  among 
friends,  living  in  dignity  and  economic 
security. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Young)  is  re- 
cognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1976."  My  bill 
repeals  current  law  and  establishes  a 
food  stamp  program  based  on  the  same 
design  as  tlie  current  progi-am,  but  with 
some  major  changes  that  attempt  to 
meet  the  following  goals: 

First,  to  insure  access  to  the  program 
for  those  persons  who  truly  need  the 
benefits  of  food  stamps  in  order  to  obtain 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet; 

Second,  to  eliminate  those  persons 
from  the  program  who  are  not  ti'uly  in 
need; 

Third,  to  provide  equitable  benefits 
for  larger  families  and  for  families  who 
fall  into  the  category  known  as  the  work- 
ing poor; 

Fom'th,  to  simplify  the  administrative 
procedures  in  the  program;  and 

Fifth,  to  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
abuse  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  insert  the  following  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 


1976  into  the  Recoro  at  this  point  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  that 
they  will  understand  that  my  efforts  to 
Improve  the  food  stamp  progrun  are 
made  with  a  desire  to  help  to  eliminate 
hunger  in  our  country,  to  lend  a  hand  to 
those  families  who  need  some  extra  help 
to  add  to  what  they  are  producing  for 
themselves,  to  design  a  simplified  process 
for  getting  benefits  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  them,  with  a  minimum  of  red- 
tape  and  with  the  smallest  possibility  for 
error  or  fraud. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Section -BY -Section  Anm-ysis 
SHORT  Tnxs 

The  first  section  states  that  this  Act  m.iy 
be  cited  as  -The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1976." 

DECLARATION   OF  POUCT 

Section  2  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  tf 
Congress  to  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among 
low-income  households  by  authorizing  a  food 
stamp  program  "which  will  assure  low-in- 
come households  the  opportunity  to  attain 
a  nutrltionaUy  adequate  diet  through  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade  by  increasing  tlielr 
purchasing  power  and  by  furnishing  food 
purchasing  assistance  to  aU  eligible  individ- 
uals who  apply  for  participation." 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  3(a)  defines  the  term  "adju^.ted 
semi-annually"  to  mean  adjusted  effective 
every  January  and  July  to  reflect  clianges  in 
the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  as  of  the 
preceding  September  and  March,  respec- 
tively. 

Section  3(b)  defines  the  term  "authoriza- 
tion card"  to  mean  any  document  issued  by 
an  appr<^riate  welfare  agency  to  an  eligible 
household  and  showing  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment to  which  the  hovisehold  is  entitled. 

Section  3(c)  defines  the  term  "bank." 

Section  3(d)  defines  the  term  "certifica- 
tion period"  to  mean  a  period  of  at  least  3 
monUis  for  which  an  auth<M-ization  card  is 
Issued.  Tills  provision  sets  minimum  certifi- 
cation periods  at  3  months. 

Section  3(e)    defines  the  term  "coupon." 

Section  3(f)  defines  the  term  "coupon  al- 
lotment." 

Section  3(g)  defines  the  term  "drug  addic- 
tion or  alcoholic  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion program." 

Section  3(h)  defines  the  term  "elderly  per- 
son" to  mean  a  person  age  60  or  over. 

Section  3(1)  defines  the  teim  "food"  to 
mean  any  food  for  home  oonsiunption  ex- 
cept alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco.  The 
term  "food"  is  also  to  mean — 

Seeds  and  plants  for  use  in  gardens; 

Meals  prepared  and  served  to  elderly  per- 
sons in  places  such  as  senior  citizens'  cen- 
ters, other  public  or  private  nonprc^t  pro- 
grams, and  private  establishments  that  agree 
to  offer  meals  to  elderly  persons  at  conces- 
sional prices: 

Meals  prepared  and  delivered  to  elder!  ;.- 
or  incapacitated  persons  ("meals-on- 
wheels")  by  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations or  private  establishments  that 
agree  to  perform  the  service  at  concessional 
prices: 

Meals  prepared  and  served  to  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  by  drug  addition  or  alcoholic 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs,  and 

Hunting  and  fishing  equipment  (othr^r 
than  firearms,  ammuiUtlon,  and  other  ex- 
plosives) when  purchased  by  households  liv- 
ing in  remote  areas  of  Alaska  who  depend  on 
hunting  and  fishing  for  subsistence. 

Seclon  3 (J)  defines  the  term  "food  stamp 
program." 

Section  3(k)  defines  the  term  "house- 
hold" to  mean  individuals  or  groups  who — 

Are  not  residents  of  Institutions  or  board- 
ing houses — excepting  residents  of  Feder- 
ally subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
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narcotics  addlcte  and  alcoholics  living  under 
the  superrlslon  ol  a  treatmant  program; 

Live  alooe  or  wltli  others;  and 

Purchase,  store,  and  prepare  food  for  heme 
consumption  either  alone  or  in  common. 

Section  3(1)  defines  the  term  ■nutrltlonal- 
Iv-  adeqviate  diet"  to  mean  a  diet  costing  no 
less  than  the  ralue  of  the  food  required  to 
feed  a  speclAed  4-peraon  household  as  set 
out  m  the  '•Thrifty  Food  Plan."  The  coet  of 
this  diet  U'ould  t>e  the  basis  for  food  stamp 
rtllotRients.  Adjustments  in  the  cost  would 
i>e  made  wlih  respect  to:  (1)  household  size 
I  to  reflec*  economies  of  scale ) ;  (2 )  food  cost 
differences  in  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico. 
t'.\e  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam:  and  (3) 
changes  in  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Finn 
over  time  (semi-annually). 

Sectio:i  3\nii  deflnes  the  term  'retail  food 
siore  " 

Section  3(ni  defines  the  term  "Secretary  " 
ro  mean  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  3 Cot  defines  the  term  "State"  to 
mean  any  of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  lid  Guam. 

Section  3ipi  def;;:es  the  lerm  "State  ageii- 
cy  ' 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    PROGRA.M 

Sec:lon  4(a)  authorises  tlie  secretary  of 
.'Ngriculiure  to  establish  a  food  stamp  pro- 
sjram  Under  the  program,  eligible  households 
■  oald  he  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
I'btaiu  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  through 
the  issuance  of  food  stamp  allotments  which 
could  be  used — at  face  value — to  purchase 
Iced  from  authorized  retail  food  stores.  No 
purcliase  price  would  be  charged  recipients. 

t'ec:ion  4(b)  limits  the  simultaneous  op- 
era tio>.i  of  the  food  stamp  and  food  (commod- 
iivi  distribution  programs  to:  (1)  Indian 
reservations  in  transition  between  the  com- 
modity  distribution  program  and  the  food 
stamp  program:  and  (2)  areas  in  which  food 
cj-mn.'.^Ktes  are  distributed  to  meet  disaster 
relief  needs.  No  household  would  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  simultaneously  in  both 
piofe-ran-^. 

Section  4(ci  directs  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  issue  regulations  for  the  effective 
11. d  efflcient  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

EMCIBIE     HOCSEHOt.DS 

Sect;r.:\  5(at  provides  that  food  statiip  pro- 
griMii  participation  shall  be  limited  to  house- 
holds whose  income  is  determined  to  be  a 
."-ab.-tar.ilal  limiting  factor  in  permitting 
t;iem  to  piu-chase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  Food  stamp  assistance  is  mandated  to 
ull  eligib'.e  houselij'.ds  who  make  application 
I  T  part. clpa* ion. 

Section  5(b)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cult  itre  to  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
a.ds  of  eligibility  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  5(ct  provides  that  the  "net"  in- 
come eligibility  standards  shall  be  the  in- 
come poverty  guidelines  for  tlie  urban 
Ui.ited  States  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Miu.agenient  and  Budget  aud  adjusted 
>eini-a:iuually  fench  January  and  July)  tu 
rcflec  changes  In  the  overall  Con.-umer 
Piice  li.dex  t;ivo\:gli  the  preceding  Septem- 
be;-  and  March. 

The  net"  Income  eligibility  star.dard.s 
.vould  be  the  same  iu  every  State  except  tlia: 
Aliisk.i  and  H.u'-ali  would  have  higher  staud- 
,t:ds  ba^ed  on  the  different  poverty  g\;iae- 
i.nea  a--s!gi.ed  to  them. 

Section  5(d)  de£ne.=i  net"  income  for 
food  stamp  program  purposes  as  inc'.udlug 
all  ■jroRr,  iuconve  which  is  recei\eU  or  rea- 
sonably aiiticipaLed  to  be  recei- eel  during 
the  certification  period,  less  lis-ed  exclu- 
sions. "Gross  income"  would  be  as  defliied 
in  ti'.e  Internal  Revenue  Code  without  re- 
fiaid  to  any  specific  exclusions  coatalncd 
IV.  the  Code.  Income  for  food  stamp  piu-pcsei 
wrnild  be  the  average  monthly  Inccme  over 
;  iie  certification  period. 


The  oaly  permitted  exclusions  from  in- 
come would  be — 

(1)  any  gain  or  benefit  which  Is  not  in 
money  paid  directly  to  the  household; 

(2)  Income  vlUch  is  received  too  infre- 
quently or  irregularly  to  be  reaeonably  an- 
ticipated; 

(3 1  all  educational  loaivs,  grants,  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  the  like — to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  used  for  tuition  and  man- 
datory fees  at  Institutions  of  ixlgher  educa- 
tion or  schools  for  the  handicapped; 

(4)  monies  received  in  the  form  of  non- 
recurring lump-sum  payments — such  as  in- 
come tax  refunds,  gifts,  and  retroactive 
lump-sum  pension  payments: 

(6)  the  cost  of  pix>duclng  self-employed 
Income; 

(6)  income  tliat  any  other  law  specifically 
excludes  from  consideration  in  the  food 
stamp  pro(;ram;  and 

(7i  the  deductions  provided  in  section 
5(0. 

Section  5(e(  provides  that,  when  comput- 
ing "net"  household  income  for  eligibility 
purposes,  households  shall  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct tlie  following*  — 

(1)  a  basic  standard  deduction  of  $100  a 
mouth  (adjusted  semi-annually  to  reflect 
change.s  in  the  overall  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex 1 : 

(2)  an  additional  $25  a  month  If  the 
household  contains  one  or  more  elderly 
members  (age  60  or  over): 

(3)  an  additional  $&  per  person  per  month 
for  each  individual  in  the  household  beyond 
four;  and 

(4)  an  additional  deduction  of  20'";  of  all 
eaiaed  income  (for  households  with  earned 
incusne)  to  compensate  for  taxes,  manda- 
tory deductions,  and  work  expenses. 

Section  6(f)  provides  that  monthly  income 
be  calculated,  for  eligibility  purposes,  by 
focusing  on  income  anticipated  to  be  received 
m  the  certllication  period.  Past  income  may 
be  u>ed  as  an  indicator  of  anticipated  in- 
come. 

Section  5(f)  also  provides  that  any  house- 
hold that  has  received  food  stamps  and  is 
required  to  file  a  Federal  income  tax  return — 

Must  declare  the  total  food  stamp  allot- 
ment received  on  its  return,  and 

Shall  be  liable  to  reimburse  the  Treasurv 
for  the  full  value  of  the  allotment  received 
if  it.s  annual  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  de- 
fined In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  re- 
flected in  its  tax  return)  exceeds  $9,500  fur  a 
household  of  four  persons  . 

Section  Oig)  directs  that  tiie  Secretiiry  of 
Agriculture  prescribe  the  amounts  of  liquid 
and  nonllquid  assets  that  an  eligible  house- 
hold may  pos.sess.  The  maximum  allowable 
assets  level  -.vould  be  f.T.OOO  per  household. 
The  following  resources  would  be  excluded 
from  consideration — 

(1)  the  household's  home  and  lot.  1  li- 
censed vehicle,  hoiusehuld  uoods.  personal  ef- 
ferrs,  and  ilie  ca.sh  \a;iu'  of  l:fe  i!isi:raiice 
policies: 

<2)  Income-producing  property  or  other 
profjerty  essential  to  the  employment  of  a 
household  member: 

(3)  certain  Indian  lands;  and 

(4)  resources  whose  casu  value  is  not  ac- 
ces.sible  to  ilie  household 

Section  5(g)  aLso  provides  that  countable 
assets  sViail  be  valued  at  "fair  market  value 
le**  encumijrances." 

Section  5ihi  directs  the  Setretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  eir.ergencv  standards  of 
eligibility  for  hoaseholds  that  are  victims 
of  disasters. 

Section  5(1)  piovides  that  households  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  participate  m  tlie  food  stamp 
proK^fun  for  periods  of  lip  to  one  year  if — 

They  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  crime 
Itivrlvi:.^'  fraud  In  connection  vith  their  par- 


Froin  gross  income  less  exclusions. 
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tlclpation  in  the  program  by  a  court  of  ap- 
propriate JurlBdictlon,  or 

Tbof  have  been  found  to  have  fraudulently 
obtained  food  stamps  by  their  State  welfare 
agency — after  notice  and  hearing  have  been 
provided. 

Section  6(j)  mandates  ineligibility  for 
households  that  refuse  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding information  necessary  to  make  an 
eligibility  determination  or  complete  a  "qual- 
ity control"  review. 

Section  5 (J)  also  requires  that  every  pur- 
ticlpating  household  report  (or  cause  to  be 
reported)  to  their  State  welfare  agency— 

Any  increase  lu  monthly  income  of  more 
than  925,  and 

Any  other  change  in  household  circum- 
stances that  would  operate  to  decrease  the 
household's  food  stamp  allotment. 

The  required  report  would  liave  to  be  made 
within  10  days  of  the  date  on  which  the 
change  became  known  to  the  household.  And. 
if  a  household  falls  to  fulfill  the  reporting 
requirements,  its  food  stamp  allotment  in 
the  next  certification  period  would  be  re- 
duced to  reflect  what  would  have  been  the 
Impact  of  the  change  if  reported— plus  a 
50%  penalty. 

Section  &{k)  provides  work  registration 
and  work  acceptance  requirements  for  food 
stamp  program  participants.  In  the  event 
of  a  failure  to  meet  these  requirements,  the 
individual  concerned  would  be  Ineligible  to 
participate  In  the  tood  stamp  program. 

Physically  and  mentally  fit  food  stamp 
participants  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60 
would  be  required  to  register  for  employ- 
ment at  the  time  of  application  and  once 
every  8  months  thereafter.  However,  individ- 
uals who  fall  Into  the  following  categories 
would  be  exempt  from  the  work  registration 
requirements — 

Mothers  and  other  household  members 
with  responslbilitv  for  the  care  of  a  depend- 
ent child  under  12  or  of  an  incapacitated 
person; 

Students  enrolled  at  least  half-tin;e  in  a 
recognized  school  or  training  program; 

Regular  participants  in  a  drug  addiction 
or  alcoholic  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
program;  and 

Persons  already  employed  for  at  least  30 
hours  a  week  earning  the  equivalent  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  for  a  30-hour  week. 

Registrants  v.ould  be  required  to  fulfill 
reasonable  reporting  and  "job  search"  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  tlie  Secretary.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  Is  directed  not  to  im- 
pose any  duty  to  inquire  regularly  alxjut 
employment  with  prosp>ective  employers  (i.e., 
"Job  search")  In  areas  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  In  excess  of  8' ,  . 

Registrants  could  not  refuse  (without 
good  cause  )  to  accept  an  offer  of  suitable  em- 
ployment Suituble  employment  would  be 
where — 

Employment  would  be  for  more  than  30 
hours  per  week: 

Tiie  wage  offered  is  at  least  Uie  applicable 
mluunum  wage  or  80',  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  (if  it  were  applicable; — which- 
ever Is  higher. 

The  site  or  plant  i--  not  subject  to  a  !tr;ke 
or  lockout. 

Employment  do?s  not  require  the  perscii 
to  Join,  resign  from,  or  refrain  from  join- 
ing any  legitimate  labor  organization; 

Employment  is  not  an  unreasona'.r.e  dis- 
tance from  the  person's  residence; 

Employment  d^es  not  Involve  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  person's  health  or  safety; 
and 

Employment  L-  in  the  person's  major  field 
of  v.ork  experience  (but  only  for  the  first  30 
days  after  registration,  after  which  this  con- 
dition would  not  be  a  cau.se  for  determining 
a  Job  offer  unsuitable ) . 

Registrants  could  not  refuse  (without  good 
cause )  to  continue  in  employment  that  meets 
the  suitability  conditions  set  forth  above. 

Section    5(1)    prohibits    eligibility    to    In- 
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dlviduals  that  have  reached  their  18th  hlrth- 
day,  are  enrolled  to  an  Institution  <<  Mgy 
education,  and  are  or  oould  be  property 
claimed  as  Federal  tax  dependenta  by  a  twt- 
paver,  who  is  ineligible.  ^ 

Section  6(m)  prohibits  ellglblUty  to  U- 
legally  and  temporarily  resident  aliens. 

ISSUANCE    AKD    USE    OF    COUPONS 

section  6(a)  provides  that  food  stamps  be 
printed  In  appropriate  denomlnataons  and 
icsued  onlv  to  households  certified  as  eligi- 
ble to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program. 

Section  6(b)  iwovldes  that  food  stamps 
be  used  to  purchase  food  at  approved  outlets 
ai  prevailing  prices. 

Section  6(c)  provides  that  food  stamps 
be  simple  iu  design  and  not  carry  the  name 
of  any  pubUc  ofiBcial. 

VALfE    OF    THE    COUTOK    AIXOTMEirT 

Section  7(a)  provides  that  the  food  stamp 
allotment  be  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  reduced  by  30%  of  the  household's  "net" 
Income  (i.e.,  after  allo'wable  deductions  and 
exclusions  from  gross  Income).  The  30%  re- 
duction Is  a  "Iseneflt  reduction  rate"  and  the 
household  is  not  required  to  pay  this  amount. 

Single-person  and  2-per8cm  households 
would  receive  a  minimum  allotment  of  $10 
per  month  and  all  other  households  would 
be  ineligible  U  theh-  allotment  Is  $5  or  lees. 
The  allotments  *or  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam  could  not  exceed  those  of 
any  of  the  50  States. 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  the  coupon  al- 
lotment not  be  considered  income  or  re- 
sources under  any  Federal  or  State  laws,  In- 
cluding welfare  and  tax  laws. 

APPEOVAL   OF  BSTAXL  FOOD  STOKES  AND  WHOLK- 
SAI^    FOOD    CONCSBXrS 

Section  8(a)  provides  for  Uie  approval  of 
retail  and  whcdesale  food  ooneems  wltOilng  to 
be  certified  as  Itood  stamp  ouiaetB. 

Section  8(b)  provides  tbftt  nteilen  and 
wholesalers  submit  information  neeeEsary  for 
making  a  detenntnatloa. 

Section  8(c)  pTOTldas  tibat  food  outlets 
whose  applicaUcm  Is  denied  are  entitled  to 
a  hearing. 

REDEKPnON    or    OOUP<MfS 

Section  9  provides  that  food  stamps  ac- 
cepted by  retail  food  stores  may  be  redeemed 
through  approved  wholesale  food  concerns 
or  through  banks — ^wlth  the  cooperation  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

AOMINISTaATION 

Section  10(a)  provides  that  the  appropriate 
State  agency  be  responsible  far  certification 
of  households  and  the  lasuanoe,  eontr(d,  and 
accountability  of  food  stamps. 

Section  10(b)  provides  tiiat  food  stamp 
recipients  who  more  from  one  "ptoject 
area"  to  axtoMbat  may  have  their  food  etamp 
eligibility  carried  over  in  the  new  area  tor 
60  days. 

SecUon  10(c)  provides  that  there  diall  be 
no  discrimination  in  the  eertlfleatlon  of  ap- 
plicants by  reason  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  polltieal  beliefs. 

Section  10(d)  provides  that  food  stamp 
recipients'  welfare  benefits  ahaU  not  be  de- 
creased because  of  thehr  participation  In  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

Section  10(e)  prorideB  that  State  agenoleE 
submit  and  have  approved  a  plan  of  ef>era- 
tlon  including  the  f<rtlowlng  pttwlstane — 

( 1 )  a.  that  ttaa  agency  undertake  eflecttve 
action  to  Inform  low-inaoBM  households 
about  food  stamps  and  Insure  the  partlctpA- 
tion  of  aU  tfigible  honseboUta  by,  aaaong 
other  methods,  nottfylng  aU  Soidal  Secuxlty, 
AFDC.  SSI,  and  uaemploynMBt  compenea- 
tlon  reciptents  of  tbe  food  staiD|>  pragmn; 

b.  that  tbe  agmoy  use  muHtBngael  per- 
sonnel and  nMterlals  wliere  tvpn^F****: 

(3)    tbait   applicants  coti^wtlng   a   ft»d 
stamp  oAee  In  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
file  an  appHestloa  tttat  day; 
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(3)  that  eligibility  determinations  be  made 
and  autfaorlaatlon  cards  be  Issued  no  later 
than  18  days  after  an  application  Is  filed; 

(4>  a  detolptlon  of  epeclflc  standards  used 
to  determine  riSgfblUty; 

(6)  that  the  State  agency  follow  i4)propri- 
ate  procedures  and  personnel  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  have  a  con- 
tlnulng,  comprehensive  personnel  training 
program;  ,    ,^ 

(8)  that  the  head  of  the  household  may 
designate  another  person  to  represent  the 
household  In  the  certification  or  Isstiance 
process  or  when  purchasing  food  with  food 
stamps. 

(7)  safeguards  restricting  improper  use  of 
information   obtained   from   applicants; 

(8)  that  fair  hearings  be  granted  to  ag- 
grieved households; 

(9)  that  food  stamp  allotments  denied, 
delayed,  or  wrongfully  terminated  be  prompt- 
ly delivered;  and 

( 10)  that  necessary  reports  be  submitted. 
Section  10(f)    requires  the  Secretary  and 

the  State   agencies  to   carry   out   nutrition 
education  programs. 

SecUon  10(g)  requires  that  food  stamps 
be  issued  at  aU  post  offices  where  postage 
stamps  are  sold  and  that  a  resonable  trans- 
action fee  be  paid  to  the  Postal  Service,  not 
exceeding  10%  of  the  actual  cost  of  Issuance. 

Section  10(h)  provides  that  a  State  agency 
which  Is  not  In  compliance  with  law  or  regu- 
lation >t>aJi  be  given  30  days  to  correct  fall- 
ui»8.  If  not  corrected,  the  Secretary  must 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Injunctive  action  or  take  ovot  administra- 
tion of  the  program  (but  still  charge  the 
State  Its  share  of  administrative  costs). 

Section  10(1)  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  there  has  been  fraud  or  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  State  shaU 
deposit  in  a  separate  account  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  of  coupons  Issued  as  a  result  of 
sueh  fraud  or  negligence. 

DBQITaUnCAXION  or  VBhTL  FOOD  STOSES  AND 
WHOIXBALE  FOOD  CONCEKNB 

Section  11  provides  that  stores  may  be  dis- 
qualified for  violating  iwovlHlons  of  the  Act 
or  regulations.  Such  disqualification  shall  be 
subject  to  hearings  and  court  review. 

DETERMINATION     AND     MBPOSITION     OF     CLAIMS 

Section  12  gives  the  Secretary  the  power 
to  adjust  or  settle  any  claims  arising  under 
this  Act,  Including  claims  arising  from  over- 
Issuanoe  to  recipients. 

ADMOnBTRATIVS   AND   JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

SecUon  IS  provides  that  notice  of  ad- 
ndnlstratlve  acti<m  shall  be  fasued  to  a  re- 
tall  or  wholesale  food  concern  when — 

a.  a  store's  application  to  participate  is 

denied;  ,  , 

b.  a  store  Is  disqualified  from  participa- 
tion; or 

c.  a  store's  claim  1b  denied. 
If  the  store  so  requests,  there  would  be  an 

administrative  review  of  the  action,  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

VmLATIONS    AND    ENFOBCEMENT 


United  States  (vkdatlons  would  be  punish- 
able under  counterfeiting  laws). 

ADBllN  IS'imATIVS    OOBT-KHaSTKC   AND 

vokjxrr  ooNraoL 

Section  15(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
pay  to  each  State  agency  66  percent  of  all 
costs  including  but  not  Umitfid  to  the  cost 
of  (1)  outreach;  (2)  the  certification  of 
appUcant  households;  (3)  the  acceptance, 
stoi-age,  and  protection  of  food  stamps;  (4) 
the  issuance  of  stamps  to  eUglble  house- 
holds; (5)  fair  hearings;  and  (6)  Investiga- 
tions, prosecutions,  and  other  activlttes  re- 
lated to  recovering  losses  undo-  the  program. 

Section  15(b)  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  of  administrative  costs  for  each  State 
shaU  be  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  for  each 
dollar  of  food  stamp  monies  that  the  State 
receives  through  t^e  sales  tax  levied  (if  any) 
on  food  purchases  made  by  food  stamp 
households. 

Section  16(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
establish  "realisUc"  goals  to  Improve  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams by  the  States,  Including  quality  con- 
trol "tolerance  levels"  for  eligibility  errors 
and  caseload-per-worker  limitations.  The 
Secretary  must  withhold  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  Administra- 
tive funds  If  the  State  has  failed  without 
good  cause  to  meet  any  of  the  goals  set  by 
the  Secretary. 

RESEARCH,    DEMONSTRATION,    AND    EVALUATiON 

Section  16(a)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  research,  through  contracts  or 
grants,  that  will  help  Improve  the  admin- 
istration and  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
delivering  nutrition-related  ben^ts. 

Section  16(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  experimental  projects.  No  experi- 
mental project  could  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing or  terminating  benefits  to  eUglble 
households. 

Section  16(c)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
achieving  its  stated  <*Jectlves. 

AFFKOFSIATIONS 

Section  17  authorizes  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  appropriate  tor  fiscal  years  1977, 
1978,  and  1979 — plus  825  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  year  1977,  1078,  and  1979  to  carry 
out  the  research.  demMistratlon  and  evalua- 
tion provisions  of  section  16.  Sums  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  would  continue  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

REPEALER 

Section  18  repeals,  upon  enactment  of  this 
law,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  with  the  proviso  that  all  coupons 
Issued  pursuant  tiiereto  shall  be  usalfle  for 
180  days  after  the  tepeaL  AU  other  liabilities 
<^  the  Secretary,  States  and  appUeant  or 
participating  bonssholds  pursuant  to  the 
repealer  law  shall  continue  until  finally  re- 
solved or  terminated. 


Sectton  14(a)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  the  Issuance  or  redemp- 
tion of  food  stamps  to  or  by  appropriate 
persons  for  enforcement  piu'poses  or  in  pUot 
or  demonstration  projects. 

Section  14(b)  provides  that  the  misuse  of 
food  stamps  valued  at  8100  or  more  shall 
be  a  felony.  The  penalty  shall  be  a  810,000 
fine,  imprisonment  f w  up  to  6  years  or  l>oth. 
When  less  than  $100,  It  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor and  the  penalty  shall  be  a  81.000 
fine.  Imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year  or  both. 

Section  14(c)  jarovldes  that  presentation 
of  food  stamps  valued  at  8100  or  more,  if 
received,  transferred  or  used  illegally,  shall 
lie  a  felony.  If  valued  at  less  than  8100,  it 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  14(d)  provides  that  food  stamps 
shall   be  deemed  to  be   obligations  of  the 


GAO  SAYS  SMALL  NEW  YORK  FIRMS 

SUFFER    UNDER    WALSH-HEALEY 

ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downet)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  March  1, 1  released 
a  study  which  I  requested  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  concludes 
that  small  businesses  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  have  needlessly  lost 
dozens  of  Defense  Department  contracts 
worth  millions  of  dollars  over  the  past 
3  years  as  a  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  admintetnrtiop  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Pablic  CootraolB  Act  by 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Defense. 
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This  systematic  discrimination  results 
from  a  Labor  Department  ruling — 
Opinion  Letter  No.  113 — which  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
award  certain  Government  contracts  to 
••p'j.'-emblers" — businesses  which  produce 
Items  by  assembling  component  parts 
tjuilt  by  other  firms  rather  than  hy 
.nanufacturing  each  and  every  part  of 
the  finished  product  tliemselves.  The 
VValsh-Healey  Act  allows  11  regional  ad- 
ministrators to  bar  firms  in  their  re- 
gions from  competition  for  Government 
contracts  exceeding  $10,000 

The  study  finds  that  durinj  1973.  1974 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1975.  more  con- 
tracts were  lost  because  of  tiii-s  rulinji  in 
the  New  York  area  than  in  all  other  re- 
gions of  the  country  combined.  During 
that  period,  small  New  York  area  con- 
tractors lost  53  defense  contracts  for 
alleged  failure  to  meet  this  requirement 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act — more  than 
twice  the  number  in  Detroit,  the  Na- 
tion's second  hardest  hit  region,  and 
more  than  seven  times  the  number  of  dis- 
qualifications in  Dallas,  the  third  highest 
region.  During  this  same  2' 4  year  period. 
not  one  firm  in  the  vast  metropolitan 
area,>  in  and  around  Cliicago.  Los 
Angele.*:.  and  Bonton  lost  a  defense  con- 
tract because  of  this  ruling 

I  am  today  requesting  the  Subcom- 
iMittee  on  Government  Procmcment  and 
International  Trade  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  hold  hear- 
iriizs  on  this  .study  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  will  insist  that  rcpresen.tatives 
of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  La- 
bor and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procare- 
iiient  Policy  be  called  as  witne.sse;,  to  ac- 
count for  this  highly  inequitable  situa- 
tion. Moreover.  I  will  Introduce  legi.sla- 
tion  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to 
.^i.ecifically  authorize  the  award  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  assemblers  if  the 
firpartments  involved  refuse  to  take 
prompt  action  to  bring  a  halt  to  these 
discriminatory  practices. 

.\s  early  as  August  1974.  acrordiiig  to 
the  GAO.  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
ad',  ised  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
the  ruling  was  unworkable,  warning  that 
hundreds  of  their  assembly  contractors 
would  be  technically  ineligible  for 
award  of  defense  contracts  If  the  ruling 
were  strictly  enforced.  In  fact,  the  De- 
fense Department  refused  to  distribute 
the  ruling  to  all  of  its  contracting  offi- 
cers for  fear  that,  if  literally  interpreted, 
the  opinion  would  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
qualifying even  major  Department  of 
Defense  contractors.  As  a  result,  no  two 
contracting  regions  have  interpreted  this 
requirement  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 
The  text  of  the  GAO  study  follow.s : 
Comptroller  Gener.^l 
or  THE  tJNrrED  S-'atfs 
Washington,  D.C..  February  ?l.  297^ 
Hon  Thomas  J.  Downxy, 
House  of  Bepresentativea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dz.Ktt  Mr.  Dow.ney;  As  you  isked  m  your 
letter  of  June  4.  1975,  and  in  accordance 
\vl»h  meetings  with  your  staff,  we  have  ex- 
amined how  the  manvifacturer  requirement 
or  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  was  being  applied 
to  small  business  firms  bidding  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts.  As  you  reque.sted 
v.e  met  with  headquarters  offlciaLs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Defense  Supply  Agencv. 
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Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
iDC.VS).  and  Department  of  Labor.  In  addi- 
tion, we  received  preaward  survey  reports  ob- 
tained from  DCAS's  New  Torlc  region  and 
we  did  field  work  at  the  Chicago  and  Lo«  An- 
geles regional  and  district  offices.  We  also 
held  discussions  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Proi-urenient  Policy. 

I  he  n-.ttiiufacturer  requirement  of  the  act 
was  not  being  uniformly  Interpreted  and  ap- 
plied by  Ctt.vernment  procurement  officials. 
Ihe  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  the 
stauuon-  authority  to  administer  the  act, 
should  devflop  improved  .standards  for  use 
by  prof  uiement  officials  and  should  esUb- 
!:^h  manajjerlal  controls  necessary  to  insure 
;hiit  the  act  i.s  properly  administered. 

Tlie  omce  of  Federal  Procurement  Poll,  y 
should  provide  direction  and  guidance  to 
the  Depuriment  of  Labor  and  to  the  execu- 
tive bra.iich  procurement  agencies  for  the 
coordinated  development  of  improved  pro- 
curement-related poUcie.s,  procedures,  and 
standHrd.s  that  will  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
tlie  Kct  and  at  the  .same  time  have  a  mim- 
nift!  adverse  effect  on  the  procurement 
procesis. 

BACKGR.n-NO  (.N  IHE  WALSH-HEAI.T  ACT  AKD 
THE  REQITIREMENT  THAT  BIDDERS  QUALITT  AS 
.MANUFACTUBEKS 

The  Wal.sh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 
I  Public  Law  846,  74th  Congre.'^s)  was  enacted 
almost,  40  years  ago  The  act  applies  to  all 
supply  contracts  exceeding  tlO.OOO  entered 
into  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  The  act  provides  that 
any  contract  covered  hy  its  provisions  con- 
tain the  representation  that  the  contractor  Is 
a  manufacturer  of  or  a  regular  dealer  in  the 
materlal.s,  supplies,  articles,  or  equipment  to 
Vh>  manufactured  or  used  in  performing  the 
'on'ract  The  legislative  history  of  the  act 
indicates^that  this  provision  was  to  elim- 
inate bid  brokerage.  Bid  brokerage  occurs 
wncii  persons  who  are  not  legitimate  dealers 
11-  manufacturers  submit  bids  so  low  that 
no:io  of  the  esublished  firms  can  success- 
t'.illy  compete  against;  them.  The  brokers 
.\pn  sublet  parts  of  the  contracts  to  sub- 
standard factories  and  sweatshops,  thus  over- 
riding; the  Federal  Oovernmenls  attempt  to 
piomole  fair  labor  conditions. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  responalble  for 
administering  the  act  and  has  delegated  to 
contracting  agencies  primary  re.sponslbllity 
for  determining  compliance  with  the  manu- 
facturer requirement  of  the  act.  The  con- 
tracting officers  within  the  agencies  making 
procurements  are  required  to  determine  a 
bidder  b  eligibility  as  a  manufacturer  under 
the  act  The  Department's  regulations  direct 
that  contracting  officers  reject  any  bids  from 
tinn.s  which  do  not  qualify  as  manufacturers. 
If  a  bidder  protests  the  contracting  officers 
determination  of  its  eligibility,  the  Depart- 
ment is  required  to  make  the  final  determi- 
nation. In  addition,  the  act  provides  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  aJiy  proposal  or  contract  In- 
\  olving  the  provisions  of  the  act. 


ing  officers  determine  bidders'  ellglbUlty  as 
manufacturers.  One  document  the  Depart- 
ment Issued  Is  Rulings  and  InterpretaUons 
No.  3  (R&I  No,  3),  which  Is  a  compilation  of 
Interpretative  material  on  the  act.  Two  perti- 
nent sections  of  R&L  No.  3  relatUig  to  the 
definition  of  manufacturer  and  assembler 
follow. 

"SECTION    5.    ASSEMBLING 

"(a)  A  contract  for  an  article  which  is 
produced  by  assembling  miscellaneous  parts 
purchased  by  the  contractor  from  others  i.s 
a  contract  to  manufacture  an  article  In  the 
sens©  in  which  that  term  Is  used  In  the 
Public  Contracts  Act." 


I.'PAnrMINT    OF    LABOR    ACTIO>r    NEEDED    I O 
PROPERLY     ADMINISTER     THE     ACT 


The  Deportment  of  Labor  Is  required  to 
iiirtke  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
e>-.sary  to  carry  out  the  provl.slons  of  the  act. 
We  found  that  (1)  the  standards  which  had 
been  formulated  by  the  Department  were 
fragmented  and  unclear  and  had  not  been 
distributed  to  all  persons  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  standards,  (2)  the  manu- 
facturer requirement  of  tlie  act  was  not  be- 
insr  uniformly  interpreted  and  applied  to 
small  business  firms  bidding  on  Department 
of  r>e:eiise  contracts,  and  (3|  adequate  pro- 
cpdures  had  not  been  established  to  insure 
'.•;at  implementation  of  the  art  wa.5  uniform. 
Ir'jrroird  standards  needed  to  insure  uni- 
foi  in    application   of   the   act 

Ir.e  Department  of  Labor  lias  Issued  varl- 
ou;  rules  and  regulations  to  help  contract- 


"SECTION    26.    MANUFACTURER 

"la)  A  "manufacturer"  Is  a  person  who 
owns,  operates,  or  maintains  a  factory  or 
establishment  that  produces  on  the  premise.s 
the  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equip- 
ment required  under  the  contract  and  of  Uic 
general  character  described  by  the  specifica- 
tion.—Regulations,    section   60-201.101  (8). 

"(b)  A  producer  of  commodities  such  a.s 
sand,  gravel,  ore.  or  coal,  wUl  be  considered 
a  qualified  bidder  on  Oovermnent  contracts 
within  the  terms  of  section  1(a)  of  the  Act 
■(c)  Tlie  Act  Is  applicable  to  cost-plus - 
fixed-fee  contracts  as  well  as  lump-sum  con- 
tracts If  otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Act.  ThLs  Is  so  even  though  the  contractor.'^ 
may  operate  Government-owned  plants  or 
process  Go\ernment -owned  materials,  the 
title  to  which  Is  in  the  Government  at  all 
times. 

••(d)  -Assembler.— A  contractor  who  pro- 
duces an  article  by  assembling  miscellaneous 
parts,  all  or  some  of  which  have  been  pur- 
chased from  others,  is  a  manufacturer  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  Act." 

Although  section  26  of  R&I  No.  3  seems 
to  Indicate  that  an  assembler  would  quality 
as  a  manufacturer,  this  has  not  been  t'le 
Department's  Interpretation. 

This  question  was  addressed  In  March  1973 
when  the  New  York  E>CAS  regional  office 
asked  the  Department  of  Labor  to  determine 
whether  an  assembler  qualified  as  a  manu- 
facturer. In  Its  decision,  which  was  later 
issued  as  Opinion  Letter  No.  113.  the  Depart- 
ment said  that,  although  a  plain  reading  ot 
the  language  In  section  26(d)  of  R&I  No.  3 
could  lead  one  to  conclude  that  any  assem- 
bling qualifies  a  bidder  as  a  manufacturer, 
the  provision  had  not  been  Interpreted  that 
way  by  opinion  or  by  administrative  decision 
The  Department  said  Its  consistent  position 
had  been  that  an  as.sembler  must  first  quallfv 
as  a  manufacturer  before  It  Is  eligible  for 
award  of  a  Government  contract  In  which 
assembling  operations  are  principallv  or  ex- 
clusively performed. 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  the  ad- 
ministrative decisions  supporting  its  view 
made  it  clear  that  the  act  and  regulations 
defining  a  manufacturer  contemplated  some- 
thing more  than  the  occasional  performance 
of  assembling  operations.  The  determina- 
tion must  rest  on  whether  the  bidder  has  or 
can  demonstrate  an  Independent  ability  to 
fabricate  the  Item  called  for  by  the  contract 
The  Department  also  pointed  out  that,  for 
a  firm  newly  entering  into  manufacturing, 
other  factors  must  be  considered.  The  firm 
must  show  that  its  manufacturing  activity 
has  not  been  set  up  solely  to  produce  imder 
one  Government  contract  and  then  be  ter- 
minated. It  must  also  demonstrate  that  its 
lease  and  arrangements  for  space,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  are  not  contingent  upon 
receipt  of  the  OoTeminent  contract. 

In  July  1973  the  Department  of  Labor  sent 
Opinion  Letter  No.  113  to  all  contracting 
agencies.  In  AprU  1074  Defense  Supply 
Agency  officials  met  with  Department  of 
Labor  officials  to  discuss  the  problems  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  officials  were  bavlng 
with  Opinion  Letter  No.  118,  suob  m  ttie  re- 
quirement that  "something  mote"  <*im  mere 
assembling  was  required  for  a  firm  to  be 
qualified  as  a  manufacturer  under  the  act. 


I 
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T>-  i*t+*r  Hi^t«d  AuiTust  12    1974    Defense  standards  whKdi  are  necessary  to  carry  out  The  DCAfi  headquarters  (UstrlbutM  Depjut- 

By  letter  ^«f  ^*"5^,\J^^iJV*'  "^^  ^^  ^.  nrovlatons  ment  of  Labor  pabUnttonB  to  the  mdnrtrUl 

^uDOlv  Agency  officials  reltHVtea  tneir  proo-  xne act  b  provmnMiB.  .w^.-  -0-1-11..,^^  nmimM.  tn  Mm  muttiTiai  aflkss 

Tei^  to  the  Department  of  Labor  ««1  «ld  j^^  0/  ««i/or«  application  of  the  manufac-  ^JSS^  Sl^^sSsTSSr  i^- 

ti  at  hundreds  ot  their  a-semWyoontea^^  turer  requirement  ^^SSftot^NeTYork  region  were  re- 

ould  be  technically  IneUglWefor  »w«~  «  a  Department  of  Defense  contracting  offl-  sponsible  for  evaluating  bidders'  quaUfica- 

ojntracts  subject  to  ttie  act  ^^"^*°'^  "'^~'  oer,  to  help  him  in  deciding  the  quallflca-  3ons  as  manufacturers;  in  tbe  Chicago  and 

No.  113  were  enforced.  The  »«P«  "^PJ?  tions  of  a  bidder,  may  ask  the  Defense  Con-  ^os  Angeles  regions,  however,  other  personnel 

..'ency  said  that  the  solution  to  the  ^blem  ^^^^   Administration    Services    (DCA8)    to  vrere^rraponsible  for  such  evaluations.  The 

.vould  be  to  amend  section  26(d)  Of  K&i  wo.  ^^g  ^^  p,eaward  survey  of  a  prospective  con-  personnel    in   the  Los   Angeles  region   who 

;;  to  reaffirm  the  right  of  assemblers  to  oe  tj^jtor.  A  preaward  survey  Is  an  evaluation  of  ^aaae   these    evaluations    had   not    received 

f  onsldered  manufacturers.  The  amendment  ^  prospective  contractor's  capability  to  per-  copies  ot  Opinion  Letter  No.  113. 

OSA  suggested  was  as  follows:  form  under  the  contract  and  may  include  a  jjj  p^iy  3  qj  ^i^  24  preaward  survey  reports 

■(d)  Assembler:  A  contractor  who  [owns,  j^yiew  of  ite  qualifications  as  a  manufacturer  ^e  reviewed  had  the  contracting  officers  asked 

operates  or  maintains  a  factory  or  establish-  ^tm^  the  meaning  of  the  act.  On  the  basis  ixjAS  to  evaluate  the  bidders'  qualifications 

.nieni  and,  on  the  premlsesl  produces  an  ar-  ^  ^^  results  of  the  preaward  survey,  DCAS  ^  manufacturers.  We  tallced  to  three  con- 

ticle  by  assembling  miscellaneous  parts,  an  recommends     to     the     contracting     officer  tracting  officers  wlio  had  not  asked  DCAS  for 

or  some  of  which  have  been  purchased  from  whether  to  award  the  contract.  such  evaluations  how  they  had  decided  that 

others,  is  a  manufacturer  within  the  con-  we  obtained  data  from  DCAS  headquarters  jjjg   bidders   were   qualified   manufacturers- 

templaUc«   of   the  Act-"    (Br»«*eted   words  ^^  ^^^  number  of  preaward  surveys  which  one  contracting  officer  told  us  that  his  nor- 

were  those  DSA  added) .  jm^l  resulted  in  no-award  recommendations  jq^  practice  was  to  accept  the  Udder's  rep- 

By  letter  dated  June  9,  1976,  the  Depart-  ^  contracting  officers  because  of  the  bidders'  resentaUon    that    it    was    a    manufacturer: 

ment  of  Labor  rejected  the  Defense  Suj^y  failure  to  qualify  as  manufacttirers  under  ong  gajd  i^e  relied  on  a  bidder's  prior  history 

Agency's  proposed  change  to  section  26(d)  of  ^^  ^ct.  The  data  showed  that,  for  1973, 1974,  of  having  furnished  the  same  or  a  similar 

R&I  No.  3.  In  commenting  on  the  Defense  ,^j^  ^^  f^^gi  quarter  of  1975.  DCAS  made  100  item;  and  one  said  that  he  relied  on  a  com- 

Svipply  Agency's  problems  with  Opinion  I*t-  such  no-award  recommendations,  as  follows:  bination  of  factors,  including  the  represen- 

ter  No.  113.  the  Departanent  aald  ttat  It  was  rettlon                                           Number  totion  made  by  the  bidder,  the  bidders  prior 

not  the  Department's  intent  to  give  the  Im-  ^rz^nT?       '_...___                    _..       4  history  of  providing  the  same  item,  and  the 

presslon  that  a  firm  must  itself  manufacture  Bt^on    "         '.-'  ^-_-----  -I-11--            0  absence   of    any    n^ative   comments    from 

each  and  every  component  and  part  making         cWcaeo        ".-II-     I  -  -  -  II         0  DCAS  on  the  bidders  eliglblUty  under  the 

up  a  complex  procurement  item.  However,  a  p,-^i!^H                                       I'l              3  act. 

firm  must  have  manufacttiring  premises,  ^iTg  "  'I'-_-  -  --  7  ^  Department  of  Labor  officUl  said,  how- 
equipment,  and  personnel  sufficient  to  per-  ^Lolt  I  I  II  II--I  II  I"  -  26  ever,  that  a  positive  determination  must  be 
form  a  significant,  substantial  part  of  the  rorAneJiU  I._I  _._'  ,1  0  made  in  each  case  and  that  to  accept  at  face 
maniifacturlng,  production,  or  fabrication  tSw^w*  —  -  I  I  '_  53  value  the  bidder's  representation  that  it  is 
operations  and  effort  reqiUred  for  fulfilling  phnJi^nWa                                    I                1  »  manufacturer  does  not  fulfiU  the  requlre- 

ihe  contract.  The  D^>airtment  did  not  define         ^„^f^nc^ --——---   -----       ^  ments  of  the  act.  It  is  the  Department's  view 

what  was  intended  by  the  terms  "significant"  of  t  nvM«;                                   II-       -'II      2  **«'  *  contracting  officer  must  verify  a  bid- 

and  "substantial."  It  pointed  out,  however,         ai- i-o"»» -                    der's  representoUon  the  first  time  a  firm  bids 

that  the  qualifications  of  a  bidd«  as  a  man-  Total                              -             -     -     100  o'l » particular  item. 

ufacturer  which  proposes  to  assemble  must                 *"'•'"                                "  The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 

be  decided  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  As  shown  above,  the  New  York  region  made  ^.^^^  (ASPR)  and  the  guidelines  the  military 

circumstances  of  a  particular  procurement.  53  no-award  recommendations,  whereas  three  services  use  do  not  delineate  the  circum- 

It  was  the  Department  of  Labor's  view  that  regions  did  not  make  any  no-award  recom-  stances   tmder   which   a   contractUig   officer 

anv  misinterpretation  or  misunderstanding  mendations.                                                 •  should  ask  DCAS  to  evaluate  a  bidder  s  qual- 

of  its  rules  and  regulations  defining  a  manu-  To  ascertain  whether  the  DCAS  regions  iflcatlons  as  a  manufacturer. 

licturer  should  have  been  clarified  by  the  were   uniformly  interpreting   and   applying  in  December  1975  the  ASPB  Oonmiittee  was 

context  of  Opinion  Letter  No.  113  and  by  the  the  acts  manufacturer  requirement,  we  ob-  considering  a  change  to  ASPB  that  would  m- 

fu -ther  explanation  s/»t  forth  In  its  June  9,  tained  information  on  how  the  regions  made  struct  the  contracting  officer  to  accept  the 

1975     letter     The    Defense    SuM>ly    Agency  preaward  surveys,  and  we  reviewed  a  lim-  representation  made  by  the  bidder  that  It  is 

•vas'told   that    if  It  could  t)e  conclusively  ited  nmnber  of  preaward  survey  reports  from  »  manufactiu-er.  tmless  the  contracting  offi- 

shown  that  the  application  of  the  principles  3  of  the  11  DCAS  regions.  We  reviewed  5  of  ^er  has  reascm  to  question  the  validity  of  the 

would  seriouslv  impair  the  conduct  of  the  the  53  preaward  survey  reports  in  which  the  representation  Or  unless  a  protest  has  been 

O  ."ernments  "  business,     the     Department  New  York  region  had  made  no-award  rec-  lodged.  This  ASPB  change,  if  approved.  wUl 

\'  mild  consider  a  request  from  ttie  head  of  onunendatlons.  In  addition,  we  selected  two  ^e  in  direct  conflict  with  the  views  of  the 

'he  agencv  for  an  exemption  or  alternative  of  the  three  regions  that  did  not  make  any  Department  of  Labor  on  how  contracting  of- 

definltion'of  a  manufacturer  for  such  a  pro-  no-award    recommendations,    to    determine  acers  are  to  make  their  eligibiUty  determi- 

ireiient  whether  these  regions  were,  In  fact,  evaluat-  jiations. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  did  not  submit  ^  ^\***^f  ^' ?"*l!?f  """^  ^  J^^'i^tii-^.?'  Controls   needed   to  insure  that  the  act   is 

•V  requeTt  to  the  l>pirtoent  of  Labor  for  an  We  selected  tixe  CWc*f>  ^f^^^^os  ^1«  re-  impUinented 

exemption  or  alternative  definition  of  a  man-  g|oi^  on  s^Tfsilesi^firm^  repenting  We  beUeve  ttie  Department  of  Labor  should 

ifacturer   for   any   procurements.   On   July  ^^^^X^I'^^^'Scturere       "^P^''"''^  establish    controls    for    insuring    that    Gie 

10,  1975.  however,  the  Defense  Su»lyA«ency  ^^^^^^^^^  tC'^X  nSer  of  no-award  standards   are    being    uniformly    Interpreted 

again  expressed  concern  to  the  Department  *^"  ^Jrl"^.,"",:  ,„  +^1.  dtas  field  offices  and  appUed. 

that    the    interpretation   of   the    intent   of  ^t^^^^^f '""^  ^^*f^e ^anufa?tur«  ^-  The  Department  does  not  obtain  data  from 

opinion  Letter  Na  113  would  cause  contliiu-  J^mSt^^af  in^^r^Sd^TarpU^   ^r  contracting  agencies  on  the  number  of  pro- 

ing  procurement  difficulties.  example,  an  official  of  the  Chicago  region  curement  actions  to  which  tiieiwtwa^  ap- 

Department  of  Defense  headquarters  pro-  ^  ^J^^^  j^  j^  ^^^  ^j^^^       „       ^^  reject  pUcable  or  the  results  of  the  ellglbUlty  de- 

ctuement  policy  personnel  are  also  concerned  ^^j^^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^n  the  basis  of  their  Inability  terminations  that  contracting  officers  made. 

about  the  adverse  Impact  that  Opinion  Let-  auaufv  as  manufacturers.  In  contrast,  the  The  Department  does  not  make  any  field  re- 

ter  No.  113  could  have  on  its  other  procure-  ^         -^        ^^^  ^^^^^  no-award  recommen-  views  to  ascertain   whether  contracting  c- 

ments.  We  were  told  that  Opinion  Letter  No.  Nations  solelv  on  the  basis  that  bidders  failed  fleers  are  making  correct  determinations. 

113  had  not  been  distributed  to  all  the  De-  "q  qualify  as  manufacturers  ^  reports  and  periodic  field  reviews  had 

partments  contracting  officers  because  of  the  ^^  ^^^  found  that  the  DCAS  field  offices  been    made,    the    Department    would    have 

Department  s  belief  that  the  opinion,  if  it  evaluated  bidders  for  qualification  as  manu-  known  that  some  contracting  officers  were 

were     literally     interpreted     and     applied,  facturers    on   differing    bases.   The   Chicago  accepting     business    firms'    representations 

vould  have  the  effect  of  disqualifying  even  region  considers  a  firm  to  be  a  manufacturer  that   they   were   manufacturers   and   would 

major  Department  of  Defense  contractors.  if  it  does  anything,  ottier  than  packaging,  to  have  been  alerted  to  P^oJ'jf^^  ^^.^^j^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  2'i   years  that  have  passed  since  add  to  the  value  of  the  product.  The  Los  tracting  ageiicies  were  having  In  interpreting 

Opini:n\etter%o.  113  was  issu^  ti.e  De-  ^l^^^^^'^^^-J.^^^S'.tTr.tn".  '^^^^JS^Sml^n'J^Sj^ntiy  was  not  aware 

partment  of  Labor  has,  on  several  occasions,  '^^^l''^^''^J^.^^il^''ffr  bid    T^  New  of  the  nonuniform  application  of  the  manu- 

..cknowledged  that  R&I  No.  3  and  opinion  ^J°\^J%^^^^''^.^°^^,tx>^a^^  facturer     requirement     until     congressional 

Letter  No.  113  have  been  misleading.  Even  as  S^\^^^''*^™e  %^nnel,  and  equip-  bearings  were  held  in  June  1975   The  only 

1  ite  .'s  September  1975,  the  Department  ad-  ^^^^    ^    manufacture    the    required    item,  statistics  available  were  those  which  DCAS 

i-ed    the    House   Subcommittee   on   Small  further,  the  New  York  region  applies  the  crl-  gathered  specifically  for  the  hearings  on  the 

Business  Administration  Oversight  and  Mi-  terion  that  a  newly  established   firm  must  number  of  no-award  recommendations  that 

noritv  Enterprise  that  the  literal  language  i^ive  definite  and  legaUy  binding  commit-  the  DCAS  regions  had  made.  Tlie  wide  vana- 

of  OpUiion  Letter  No.  113  could  be  mislead-  ments  for  space  and  equipment,  whereas  the  tion  in  the  data  among  the  DCAS  regions 

ng.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  has  not  Chicago  region  is  satisfied  if  the  bidder  has  was  a  strong  indication  that  a  problem  ex- 

ilarified,    consolidated,    and    published    the  obtained  written  quotations  for  these  items,  isted. 
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OFFTCK       or       FKDKKAI.       PKOCtnUEMENT       POLICY 
SHOmJ)    PKOVIDE    DIKECTtON    AND    COOBDrNATE 

DEWLOPifurr  or  hiprovko  standards 

Public  Law  9a-400,  dated  Augxiat  30.  1974. 
eitibltshed  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
^o\\"\\  The  act  made  that  office  responsi- 
ble for  providing  overall  leadership  and 
^firertlon  In  formulating  and  Implementing 
r"oeurement  and  procurement-related  pol- 
I'les  One  of  its  functlona  specified  In  the 
act  is  to  establish  a  system  of  coordinated 
and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  uniform  procure- 
ment regulations  for  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. As  conceived,  the  office  la  a  focal  point 
in  the  exerutlve  branch  for  resolving  agency 
dlfrerences  in  procurement  matters.  Its  cog- 
nizance in  s\ich  matters  extends  to  the  pro- 
curement aspects  of  regulations  Issued  by 
the  social  and  economic  agencies,  such  as 
those  the  Department  of  Labor  Issued  under 
the  Wal.sh-Healey  Act. 

We  believe  there  are  two  issues  which  the 
Oftice  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  should 
i-fsolve.  The  first  Issue  relates  to  the  area  of 
disagreement  that  currently  exists  between 
ih'i  Defense  Supply  Agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  role  of  a-s- 
semblers  in  furnishing  material  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Defense  Supply  Agency  offlclsils  told 
us  that  they  had  met  with  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  officials  to  obtain  their 
help  and  advice  in  resolving  the  problems 
they  were  having  In  carrying  out  the  Depari- 
nieir  of  Labor's  rules  and  regulations. 

In  discussions  with  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
rnrement  Policy  officials  In  October  1973. 
we  were  told  that  they  had  pursued  this 
matter  with  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
August  1975  and  were  awaiting  additional 
information  from  the  Department  before 
taking  further  action.  At  that  time  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  was  con- 
sid»i-:aK  asking  the  Department  to  revise 
lis  legulatlons  or  to  have  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  ask  the  Department  for  a  class  waiver 
to  oo\er  any  problems  It  was  experiencing. 

Since  the  Department  of  Labor  has  ac- 
Vnowiedged  that  Its  standards  are  mislead- 
ing. *e  believe  that  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  should  ask  the  Depart- 
riient  to  develop  Improved  standards  so  as 
to  obtain  a  more  uniform  Interpretation  and 
application  of  the  mai\ufacturer  require- 
ment. 

The  second  Issue  which  we  believe  the 
OiBce  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  should 
resoli  e  concerns  the  relationship  between 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  and  other  af- 
fected executive  branch  agencies  when 
changes  to  ASPR  are  being  considered.  As 
discu.s-sed  on  page  8.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  considering  a  change  to  ASPR 
which  would  allow  contracting  officers  In 
most  cases  to  accept  the  bidder's  representa- 
tion that  It  Is  a  manufacturer.  In  our  dis- 
cussions with  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement personnel,  we  were  told  that  thii 
change  would  not  be  coordinated  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Since  this  proposed 
change  to  ASPR  is  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
Department  of  Labor's  view  on  the  matter. 
we  believe  that  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  should  have  the  Department 
of  Defense  defer  action  until  the  underlying 
Issues  are  resolved  and  until  a  proposed 
solution  on  a  Government-wide  basis  has 
been  coordinated  with  the  Depart meju  of 
Labor. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  not  fully  cur- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  to  insure  that 
the  act's  requirement  la  properly  adminis- 
tered. Proper  Interpretation  and  application 
of  the  act's  requirement  depends  on  the  for- 
mulation and  publication  of  clear,  consoli- 
dated standards. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  develop 
improved  standards  and  should  establish 
the  controls  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
act  Is  properly  administered. 


Improved  standards  would  enable  con- 
tracting officers  to  make  correct  Initial  ollgl- 
billty  determinations.  DCAS  to  uniformly 
evaluate  bidders'  qualifications,  and  bidders 
to  reasonably  evaluate  their  status  as  eligi- 
ble manufacturers  liefore  bidding  on  Gov  - 
ernment  contracts  subject  to  the  aci. 

Since  the  Department  of  L.-xbor's  standards 
are  confusing  and  unclear,  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  .should  provide 
overall  direction  and  guldaiice  to  the  De- 
partment and  the  executive  branch  pro- 
curement agencies  for  the  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  procurement-related  policies, 
proceduren.  and  standards  to  carry  out  the 
manufacturer  requirement  of  the  act  with 
a  minimal  adverse  effect  on  ilie  ;  lY.c.irc- 
rncnt  process.  ^ 

REl  UM  i.lL.NO.'.l  IONS 

We  rei?ommend  that  the  .Secretnrv  of 
Labor : 

Review,  consolidate,  and  publish  In  R&I 
No.  3  all  standards  to  be  used  by  procure- 
ment officials  In  evaluating  a  bidder's  eligi- 
bility as  a  manufacturer  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act 

Amend  the  Departments  le^ulallox^s  to 
niAke  specific  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
standards  for  carrying  out  the  act  are  set 
forth  in  R.^1  No.  3. 

Establish  controls  for  insuring  that  the 
procurement  offices  are  correctly  interpret- 
ing and  applying  the  rpquircnicnts  of  the 
ace. 

We  also  recommend  tliat  the  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Buugel.  have  the 
Administrator  for  Federal  Piocurement 
Policy: 

Provide  overall  direction  .mi  gtiidunce  to 
tlie  Department  of  Labor  and  the  execti- 
tive  braiich  procurement  agencies  for  the 
coordinated  development  of  procurement-re- 
Jated  policies,  procedures,  and  standards  to 
carry  out  the  manufacturer  requirement  of 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

In  the  Interest  of  resolving  the  underlying 
i-soues  and  obtaining  uniform  application  of 
standards  on  a  Government-wide  basLs,  ex- 
erci-.e  his  regulatory  authority  by  having  the 
Department  of  Defense  defer  action  on 
changing  ASPR  until  the  underlying  Issues 
are  resolved. 

Ad  your  office  instructed,  we  did  not  ob- 
taiii  formal  written  comments  on  this  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
part of  Defense,  or  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment, and  Budget.  We  did,  however,  discuss 
our  findings  and  concliLslons  with  them.  We 
will  send  copies  of  this  report  to  these  agen- 
cies .shortly. 

We  will  also  send  copies  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Appropriations; 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business;  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Procurement 
and  International  Trade  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Buslnes.s  Administration 
Oversight  and  Minority  Enterprise,  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business;  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor;  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards,  House 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor;  l!ie  Sen- 
ale  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and  the  Senate  Select  Commii.tee  on  Small 
Businftss. 

We  Invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  report  contain.s  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Managemeiit  and  Budget.  These  rec- 
ommendatlons  are  set  forth  on  page  11.  As 
you  know,  section  236  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  requires  the  head  of 
a  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment on  actions  taken  on  our  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  not  later  than 
60  days  alter  the  date  of  the  report  and  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations with  the  agency's  first  request  for 


appropriations  made  more  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  report. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  di8CU£6  this  report 
with  you  or  with  your  representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEKT  F.  Keller, 
Deputy     Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States. 
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ON  ENDING  AMERICAN  PARITCIPA- 
TION  IN  THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT  OF 
ISRAEL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  the 
New  York  Time.s.  an  article  comments 
on  the  impact  of  legislation  recently  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  thi-ust  of  the  article  is  tliat  some 
exporters,  concerned  about  this  new 
State  law  that  makes  aiding  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israel  a  misdemeanor,  are 
diverting  cargo  destined  for  the  Middle 
East  from  New  York  City  to  other  port.*;. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
So  is  the  immorality  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  subvert  both  the  law  of  New 
York  State  and  the  expressed  national 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  as 
stated  in  section  3  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  "to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed 
by  foreign  countries  against  other  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States,"  and 
"to  encourage  and  request  domestic  con- 
cerns *  •  '  to  refuse  to  take  any  action" 
in  furtherance  or  support  of  such  le- 
strictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts.  The 
threats  to  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the 
attempts  to  divert  commerce  from  New 
York  demand  a  national  law  and  rein- 
forces the  need  for  passage  of  H.R. 
11463,  which  Congressman  James  H. 
ScHETJER  and  I  introduced  on  January  22. 
1976,  and  which  is  cosponsored  by  47 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  memorandum  of  William  F.  Had- 
dad,  oflBce  of  legislative  oversight  and 
analysis,  of  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly, superbly  documented  the  need  for 
legislation  in  New  York  and  Oie  equiva- 
lent need  on  the  Federal  level.  The  mem- 
orandum follows : 

I  From  tile  As.sembly.  State  of  New  Yor!:, 
Albany.  Mar.  16,  19761 
Mc^:oRANouM 
To:  Stanley  Sieingut. 
From:  BlllHaddad. 
Re:  Arab  Boycott. 
Date:  October  23.  1975. 

Pursuant  to  ;.  our  Instructions  we  ln»vc 
looked  into  allegations  that  an  Arab  Boycott 
Is  operating  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  and 
that  its  ramifications  extended  not  only  to 
corporations  doing  business  with  Israel,  but 
to  Jews  associated  with  these  corporations. 
Our  preliminary  investigation  is  completed 
and  what  follows  is  a  synopsis  of  what  we 
found  and  recommendations  on  how  we  can 
proceed. 

(1)  The  Arab  Boycott  is  real  and  it  is  effec- 
tive. It  not  only  operates  against  companies 
doing  business  with  Israel,  but  against  Jews 
associated  with  those  companies.  Many  of 
the  major  companies  who  won't  supply  Israel 
for  fear  the  Arabs  will  stop  doing  business 
in  this  state,  bringing  them  within  range  of 
our  laws  and  subpena. 

(2)  We  have  located  the  basic  Arabic  docu- 
ment outlining  Just  what  constitutes  bvi«l- 


ues8  with  Israel.  It  Is  even  luore  far  reaching 
than  W8  subjected.  .   ^  „ 

IncldentaUjr.  tUe  Arabs  maintain  their  boy- 
cott rules  are  "reasonable  and  clear"  and  in 
so  reporting,  are  far  more  Uonast  tHan  the 
American  corporations  wltU  whom  we  hare 
dealt  in  this  Inqvlry  and  mUea  ahead  U  »« 
United  States  Government  which  la  tangled 
in  a  web  of  Ues,  contradictions,  half-truths 
and  deUberate  deceptions,  some  of  which  we 
vvlU  outline  in  the  report  below  and  many  of 
v.Ulch,  I  believe,  should  be  exposed  during  the 
propo,sed  hearings) . 

Examples  of  the  boycott,  according  to  the 
Amble  document  we  have  obtaUied,  include: 
Manufacturing  and  trading  companies 
should  be  barred  from  the  Arab  countries  If 
they  have  main  or  branch  factories  In  Israel, 
if  they  have  assembly  plants  In  Israel,  If  they 
have  offices  there.  If  they  give  the  right  of 
vising  their  names  or  Issue  licenses  to  Israelis, 
If  they  hold  shares  In  IsraeU  companies  or 
factories  or  they  or  their  directors  or  man- 
agers are  members  of  Joint  forelgn-Ispaeli 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  "if  they  decline  to 
answer  the  questionnaire  addressed  by  Arab 
authorities  requfrlng  them  to  provide  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  their  relations  with 
Israel  In  order  to  determine  whether  ihey 
constitute  a  violation  or  not"  (this  Is  signifi- 
cant because  Arab  U.S.  Ohamliers  of  Com- 
merce. U.S.  banks  and  constdates  serve  as 
certifiers  and,  hence,  enforcers) . 

In  terms  of  foreign  navigation  companies 
,'ne  rules  are  equaUy  restrictive  and  Include 
prohibitions  against  visiting  an  Israel  and 
:in  Arnb  port  on  the  same  trip,  If  they  trans- 
port Industrial,  commercial  or  agricultural 
pri>tiucts,  if  they  transport  Jewish  Imml- 
•riuiis,  and,  generally,  "transactions  shaU  be 
havnerl  with  any  foreign  navigation  company 
if  it  Is  established  that  such  company  has 
iliiM-^ered  any  ship  or  tanker  owned  or  char- 
I  ercd  by  it  to  an  Israel  firm,  company  or  in- 
sMtutlon  with  the  Intention  of  creating  an 
iiilcriuitlonal  crisis  Involving  any  Arab  coun- 
try .  .  .  this  han  entails  the  blacklisting  of 
,ili  vf-^-els  ov.iied  or  chartered  by  such  com- 

'  Foreign  banks  deaUng  with  Israel  are 
h\  ..ckvisted  If  they  give  loans  or  subsidies  to 
Tsva^l  public  or  private  firms.  If  they  take 
r-ctue  part  in  distributing  or  prtMnotlng  Is- 
raeli bonds.  If  they  establish  firms  or  com- 
panies in  Israel,  etc. 

lii  movies  and  TV,  If  the  film,  story,  script 
(,r  content  "distorts"  Arab  history.  If  It  fea- 
tures Isiaell  actors  or  If  the  film  featiuws 
foreign  actors  or  actresses  whoee  Zionist 
itndencies  are  established." 

And  so  forth. 

We  used  these  categories,  and  the  others 
on  this  Arab  document,  as  the  basis  of  our 
sitidy  and  proceeded  to  find  examples  In  most 
categories. 

(3)  Here  are  some  examples  of  what  we 
hove  foimd: 

(a)  A  Jewish  partner  in  an  architectural 
fnm  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  move 
into  a  hidden  subsidiary  because  the  com- 
pany wanted  to  do  business  with  the  Arabs; 
he  was  told  that  his  "Jewishness"  was  em- 
barrassing to  the  firm.  He  had  been  a  partner 
for  over  ten  years.  He  quit.  He  Is  a  roluctont 
witness,  now  In  Texas,  but  wo  are  working 
him  north.  We  will  talk  to  him  In  Washing- 
ton and  there  Is  a  chance  that  he  will  tes- 
tily; It  is  a  career  decision  for  him.  I  am 
convinced  the  story  is  true. 

(b)  Most  manufacturing  companies  coop- 
erate with  the  boycott.  Our  example  Is  with 
a  subcontractor  to  the  major  company  who 
had  to  sign  a  certificate  that  he  complied 
with  the  boycott.  He  told  the  company  he 
didn't  want  to  do  it.  They  sent  him  a  hand- 
writ  ten  copy  of  what  to  say.  He  told  them 

to    "shove  It  up  yoiu-  ".  They  found 

someone  else  to  certify  lor  hlni.  When  we  got 
into  the  company  we  found  that  thirty  sub- 
contractors had  complied.  We  also  found  out 
how  the  Arabs  work  in  this  area. 

(c»  Most  banks  comply.  We  sent  a  long 
qiic-ln.miftire   to   thsin.   I.ri.s   of   resistance. 


especially  with  Chase  and  Chemical;  FNCB 
was  more  reqponslve.  In  effect,  the  banks  are 
the  enforcers.  We  have  the  documents  they 
use,  how  they  are  significant,  etc.  We  have 
matched  documents  to  banks  and  people  so 
they  can  not  wiggle  out  of  It. 

(d)  With  regard  to  the  shipping  compa- 
Sectlon    14(a)    provides   that  the   Secre- 

nles,  we  have  them  complying.  Good  ex- 
amples, good  statements. 

(e)  The  U.S.  Arab  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  supposedly  the  most  important  clearance 
house.  We  evidently  scared  the  heU  out  of 
thwn.  They  called  one  of  the  companies  we 
were  Interviewing  and  said  they  would  no 
longer  certify.  However,  we  have  the  previous 
documents,  a  clear  case.  They  are  a  New  York 
State  Chartered  operation. 

In  dealing  with  some  of  the  Arabs,  we  find 
that  they  are  being  responsive  to  the  political 
environment  because  no  one  Is  forcing  them 
to  be  responsive  to  the  business  environment 
where  they  would  reaUy  like  to  function. 

(f )  Tlie  VJB.  government  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  majOT  enforcers  of  the  Arab  blacklist 
by  both  direct  and  Indirect  actions.  We  have 
examples  and  one  Interesting  letter  from  the 
Controller  of  the  Treasvur  stating  that  Arab 
money  Interests  have  said  they  would  not 
Invest  monies  In  banks  with  Jewish  direc- 
tors or  with  Jewish  ownership.  We  plan  to 
subpena  three  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
(Treasury,  Commerce  and  Defense) ,  but  I  am 
not  sm-e  how  far  our  subpena  can  reach.  We 
have  a  law  school  theory  that  government 
officials  In  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties 
can  be  In  violation  of  state  law.  I  am  trying 
to  get  them  Informally.  We  are  In  a  better 
position  than  the  Congress  because  we  have 
a  new  law  and  the  feds  may  be  breaking  that 
law  by  their  actions. 

(g)  We  have  companies  vital  to  Israel  who 
won't  sell  to  them.  Some  are  sensitive  since 
Morton  was  going  to  talk  to  them,  but  I  am 
personally  pursuing  this. 

This  is  Jtist  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The 
federal  government  has  not  touched  this 
and,  from  what  we  were  told,  the  Congress 
didn't  want  to  touch  this  becatise  of  the 
Corporations.  I  understand  some  subcom- 
mittees couldn't  even  get  the  subpena  power 
to  Investigate.  Therefore,  the  corporate  de- 
fenders In  the  Congress  say  that  the  black- 
list should  be  treated  as  an  alleged  blacklist. 
Bull — .  We  have  the  proo<:  now. 

As  you  know,  Howard  Squadron  has  been 
working  with  me.  He  has  agreed  to  be  special 
counsel  at  a  dollar  a  year.  Assemblyman 
Lisa's  staff  (Dennis  O'leary)  has  been  work- 
ing with  us  and  they  are  aware  of  this  info 
and  we  are  preparing  for  the  private  hear- 
ings and  the  pubUc  hearings.  We  are  issuing 
subpenas  this  week  for  the  private  hearings. 

In  all,  we  have  Interviewed  some  100  peo- 
ple; we  will  have  around  thirty  to  the  private 
hearings;  from  that  we  should  have  the  base 
for  the  public  hearings  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, either  Just  before  or  right  after  Thanks- 
giving; we  need  to  clear  dates. 

In  short,  we  have  the  proof,  there  Is  a  boy- 
cott and  a  blacklist,  it  Is  effective  at  certain 
levels,  it  la  Immoral  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  wUl  be  Illegal. 

We  have  a  legislative  purpose  established 
for  the  hearing,  the  committee  members  arc 
being  informed. 

What  we  need  is  the  formal  assignment 
to  lilsa.  the  appointment  of  a  bi-partisan 
subcommittee  for  the  private  hearings,  dates 
for  the  public  hearings  and  a  closed  ear 
to  the  corporate  pressures  which  are  building 
up. 


SPONSORING  A  NEW  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

(M)-.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RF.fORD  nrd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Sper.ker,  I  have  re- 
cently  joined   Coi.gres'^mun   Drin.\n   in 


sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  the 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Home  and  Office 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  as  a  national  historic 

site. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  very  worth- 
while endeavor  as  Olmsted  is  an  inter- 
nationally   known   landscape   architect 
who  beautified  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  America.  His  work  resulted  in  giving 
urban  areas  much  of  their  attractive 
op«i  space  of  today.  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City  was  one  of  his  first  and  most 
famous    creations.    He    envisaged    the 
towers  of  concrete  and  brick  that  now 
surround  the  park  and  planned  for  the 
Iieople  inhabiting  them.  His  design  of 
this  and  other  parks  have  accommodated 
themselves  remarkably  well  to  modem 
society.  Including  the  automobile. 

Olmsted  spent  some  20  years  working 
on  the  Grounds  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  mak- 
ing it  what  it  is  today.  He  was  first  con- 
tracted by  the  Congress,  by  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  up  to  $3,000 
for  a  t<»>ographic  survey  and  plans  for 
laying  out.  improving,  and  enclosing  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  When  he  began  this 
project  he  saw  the  Capitol  as  a  squat, 
graceless  structure.  Among  his  first  sug- 
gestions was  the  design  of  the  grand  ter- 
races and  stairways  which  today  flow 
from  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
Mall.  Everything  he  did  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  reflected  his  interpretation  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing's  plan  for  the 
mall,  which  was  laid  out  in  1851.  Much  of 
Downing's  plan  has  been  changed  to 
more  acciu-ately  reflect  L'Enfant's  plan 
for  the  city,  but  the  Grounds  of  the  Cap- 
itol r«nain  close  to  Olmsted's  plans  be- 
cause of  their  adaptability. 

Olmsted  thought  the  Capitol  should  be 
visible  from  as  many  angles  as  possible 
and  to  acccHnplish  this  objective  he  had 
8  feet  shaved  off  the  hill  to  the  east 
of  tlie  Capitol.  Many  people  suggested 
doing  away  with  the  large  trees  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  suffered  from 
neglect  and  were  old  before  their  time 
but  Olmsted  managed  to  save  157  of 
them  and  planned  the  planting  of  many 
more.  By  1889  there  were  229  different 
species  of  plants  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
I  believe  It  would  be  accurate  to  say 
that  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  Nation's  Capitol 
than  any  other  individual  except  Pierre 
C.  L'Enfant.  In  addition  to  the  Capitol. 
Olmsted,  his  son,  and  tlie  firm  they 
founded  did  landscape  planning  for  the 
groimds  surrounding  tlie  White  House, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  National  Zoo. 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  Rock  Creek  Park,  as  well 
as  other  landscape  work  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Olmsted's  Influence  was  nationwide, 
having  worked  on  city  parks  and  univer- 
sities in  nearly  all  of  the  continental 
States.  Many  of  his  works  have  survived 
the  years  while  others  have  been  altered 
enough  to  accommodate  new  structures 
and  tlie  automobUe.  Many  people  have 
enjoyed  and  marveled  at  his  works  wiUi- 
out  knowing  their  creator.  Few  individ- 
uals liave  accomplished  so  much  that  has 
renjained  so  long  after  their  death.  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  .^ichitect.'--  and  his  office  and  home 
in  Bro(>kline  .-hoiild  be  preserved  for  the 
future. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(.The  following  Members  i^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kelly)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minute"^.  March  23. 
1976. 

Mr.  AHCHfcR.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hefner)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  iiiclude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  mmutes.  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoTTEK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  30  minutes,  todoy. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young,  of  Georgia,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Ml-.  Downey  of  New  Yo:k.  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Skubixz  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  184  today. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kelly  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  * 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  tiiree  iristances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wiggins  in  four  in^tances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hefner)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  tliree  instances. 

Ml".  Allen. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broduead  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Waggonner  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  MOTTL. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Color?  do. 

Mr.  Rahcel. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  PlTHIAN. 


Mr  SoLAXZ. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  five  Instances. 

^The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGGS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  TnAXLER. 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Rose  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  BoGGs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


.SFN.ATE    BILLS    AND    CONCUPRFNT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  641.  An  act  to  regulate  commerce  aud 
protect  consumers  from  adulterated  food  by 
requhmg  the  establlalimeut  of  safety  assur- 
ance procedures  aud  safety  assurance  staoid- 
ards,  to  provide  for  the  eQective  enforcement 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  to  im- 
plement registratiou  of  food  processing  es- 
tablishments, to  provide  for  more  Informa- 
tive labeling  of  food  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Intcr.state  anrt 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  29:i5.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriation.'-. 
for  llie  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3161.  An  act  to  authoriix  the  Secreiary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  approv.^1  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  locate  flag  poles 
on  the  Ujuted  States  Capitol  Grounds  in  or- 
der to  fly  tl'.e  flag  of  each  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  ajid  its  tenitories  and 
possessions;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Publl'? 
Works  aud  Transportation. 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  29,  1976,  as  "Na- 
tional Knights  of  Columbus  Day ';  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administratic«i,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  3427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  Charles  Car- 
roll of  CarroUton;  and 

HJ?.  12122.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
ih©  act  of  June  30.  19S4,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  ilie  Pacilic  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes 

BILL    PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  18, 
1976  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  9570.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
shipment  incident  to  such  sale^of  the  chemi- 
cal -substance  carbonyl  chloride  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 


Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjm.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  23,  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2864.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriatlonB  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  the  Securities  and  Kxchange 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2865.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commi^saion  on  Supplies  and  Shortages, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  technical  violation 
of  the  Anti-Dcfloieucy  Act.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679(1)  (2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2866.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  of  certain  lethal  clxemical  agents, 
pursuant  to  section  409ib)  of  Public  Law 
91-121,  Rs  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2867.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  leport  on  the  De- 
partments activities  under  the  FJreedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1975. 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  562<d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goverrmient  Operations. 

2868.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  agency  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1975,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2860.  A  iPtter  ironi  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  cop\ 
of  a  proposed  contract  for  Montana  State 
University.  Bozeman,  Mont.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Effect  of  Selective  Replace- 
ment of  Coal  Surface  Mine  Overburden 
-Strata  on  Soil  and  Hydrology  Relationships, ' 
pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89- 
672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2870.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commtsslon,  transmitting  the  final 
determinations  of  the  ComzaiMlon  In  docket 
No.  350-C,  the  Three  Affilittted  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  plaintiffs,  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  defenduit.  and 
docket  No  350-D,  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribca 
of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  plaintiiTs. 
V.  the  United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
pursuant  to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2871.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
increase  the  remuneration  of  nongovernment 
members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships and  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Education  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
latlon.s. 

2872.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ment*, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inernatlonal  Relations. 

2873.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  to«xiamltting  a 
report  covering  the  period  October-December 
1975,  on  imports  of  cnide  oO,  resldnsl  fuel 
oil.  refined  petrolfiim  product*,  natural  gas. 
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find  coal;  production  of  crude  oil,  naturrt 
Kas.  and  coal:  refinery  aottTltl*:  »n«l  ^wm- 
Wiee,  pursuant  t*  section  11(c)  (2)  of  P^ 
Uc  Law  93-319;  to  the  Oonunlttw  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Oonuneree. 

2874.  A  letter  from  tlie  Oonunlsnoner^Fea- 
eral  Prison  Industries,  Inoorporatad.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annusl  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Dlrectore  of  «>f  Cor- 
poration for  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  18 
U.S.C.  4127;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

C'lArv 

2875.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
Dortatlon.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  laws  affecting 
personnel  of  the  Coast  Ouard,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Marine  and 

2876  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Washington. 
D  cVcentral  heatint?  plant,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Art  of 
1959.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

2877  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Water  Quality.  trMis- 
mlttlng  a  report  on  the  technological  aspects 
of  achlevmg.  and  the  economic,  social  and 
environmental  effects  of  achieving  or  not 
achieving  the  effluent  limitations  «»*  IP»» 
established  for  1983  In  section  301  (b)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  S16(e)  of  tte 
act  (86  Stat.  876)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-418) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RECEIVED     mOM     THE     COMPTllOIAEK     GENERAL 

2878  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  February  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  I/eglslatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 


801.    (Bept.    No.    94-941).    Ordered    to    be 
printed. 

Mr  MOOBHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  til*  Judiciary.  H.B.  1660.  A  bill  for  the 
reltat  or  Murrray  SwartE  (Bept.  No.  94-932). 
Batened  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
EDoiise. 

Mr.  DANDELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJL  2684.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Franklin  B.  Helt  (Rept.  No.  94-9S3) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary! HJl.  6607.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ches- 
ter C.  Clark,  Marv  L.  Clark,  and  Dorothy  J. 
WUbur  (Rept.  No.  94-934) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  DANIEI^ON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HJl.  9414.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  TV 
Pacts,  Rochester,  N.Y.  (Rept.  No.  94-935). 
Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the  Whole 

Ho\ise.  ^,      _    ., 

Mr  DANIELSON :  Conamittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.' H.B.  9965.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of 
Boulder  DaUy  Camera,  Boulder,  Colo.,  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-936) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOOBHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  S.  1494.  An  act  for  the  reUef 
of  Paul  W.  ¥muams  (Bept.  No.  94-937). 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

iPursuant   to   the   order  of  the  Bouae   on 
Mar.  18.  1976.  filed  on  Mar.  19.  1976\ 
Mr    PRICE:   Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  H.R.  12388.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public 
Law  94-187  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  section  306  of  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  and  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
.search  and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-931). 
Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  March  22,  197S] 
Mr.  EDWARD6  of  California:  Cwnmlttea 
of  conference.  Conference  report  In  disagree- 
ment on  H.R.  10624  (Rept.  No.  94-938).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr  HALEY:  Conamlttee  on  Interior  and 
InstUar  Affairs.  HJl.  3863.  A  bill  to  designate 
tlie  Eagles  Nest  WUdemess,  Arapaho  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  in  the  Stote  of 
Colorado;  with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  94- 
939).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  Jl.  12490.  A  bUl  to  provide  tax  treat- 
ment  for  exchanges  under  the  final  system 
plan  for  ConBaU;  with  amendment  (Bept. 
No.  94-940).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 
Mr.  McFALL:  Committee  ot  conference. 
Conference  report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  pubUc  blUs  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  12680.  A  bm  to  authorize  a  Federal 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstraUon  designed  to  promote  research-and 
development  in  efQclency  of  energy  use,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  practical  feaslbmty  of 
investment  In  energy-efficient  equipment  and 
processes  in  residential,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  governmental  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  12681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $1 
million  to  $10  mUUon  the  exemption  from 
industrial  development  bond  treatment  for 
certain  smaU  Issues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

HJR.  12682.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114, 

title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  that  Federal 

mine  safety  inspectors  will  be  protected  by 

criminal  statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  HIGHTOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mahon)  : 
HJl.  12683.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  exempt 
contractors  of  workers  engaged  In  custom 
cutting  or  combine  operations  in  connection 
with  the  harvesting  of  grains  and  contractors 
of  workers  engaged  In  the  shearing  of  sheep; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Kbebs,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Hasrington,    Mr.   Downey   of   New 
York.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Nrs,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Rotbai,,  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 
Mr.  Hechler  erf  West  Virginia,  Mrs. 
CHisHOLic,  Mr.  MrrcHEix  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.   Peyser,   Mr.   Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.    FiTHiAN,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Ms. 
Keys,  and  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
HJt.  12684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Bules  of  Evidence  to  permit  fair  and  effective 
proeecution  for  rape  by  providing  that  evi- 
dence of  an  individual's  prior  sexual  conduct 
is  not  admlMlble  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
If  an  issue  in  s\ich  action  or  proceeding  Is 
iHiether  such  Individual   was  raped  or  as- 


saulted with  intent  to  commit  rape;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZBIAN  (tcx  herseU.  Mr. 

BICHMONO,  MI8.  BrKLLMAM,  Mr.  MOF- 

FETT,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Wibth,  Ms.  Ah- 
zuG,  Mr.  RotTsH,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
MAGoroE,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  D'Axov^s, 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Fkaskr,  and  Mr.  Mezvin- 

SKY)  : 

HJi.  12685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  permit  fair  and  effec- 
tive prosecution  for  rape  by  providing  that 
evidence  of  an  individual's  prior  sexual  con- 
duct is  not  admissible  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding If  an  issue  in  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing Is  whether  such  Individual  was  raped  or 
assavUted  with  Intent  to  commit  rape;  to  the 
Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJI.  12686.  A  bm  to  limit  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  NaUons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma : 
H.B.  12687.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estote  tax  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJI.  12688.  A  bm  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Robinson-Patman  Antlprloe 
Discrimination    Act    entitled    "An    act    to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  enUUed  "An  act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes,"    approved   October    16.    1914.    as 
amended   (U.S.C..  UUe  16.  sec.  13).  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  to  clarify  the  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  providing  for 
the   mandatory   nature   of   functional   dis- 
counts tmder  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJI.  12689.  A  bm  to  establish  energy  con- 
servation research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration institutes,  to  create  a  cooperative 
energy  extension  service,  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  in  technolo- 
gies related  to  energy  conservation,  and  for 
other  pmrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Won     Pat,     Mr.     Helstosbli,     Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  EiLBERO,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs. 
Spsllman,  and  Mr.  Bedell)  : 
HJI.  12690.  A  bm  to  develop  opportunities 
for   programs  that   give  students   practical 
experience  with  organizations  Involved  In  in- 
ternational activities  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  students  participating  In  such 
programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJI.  12691.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  union 
organization  In  the  armed  forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.  MONTGOMERY    (for  himself 
and  Vbc.  Nichols)  : 
HJI.   12692.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  when  engaged  in  training  duty  imder 
Ptederal  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  12693.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland    Renewable    Resources    Planning 
Act  of   1974   (88  Stat.  476)    and  the  act  of 
June  4,  1807  (30  Stat.  36) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ag'-lculture. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  12694.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
grsni  for  financial  assistance  to  Opportunl- 
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ties  Industrialization  Centers  In  order  to  pro- 
vide 1  million  new  jobs  and  job  training  op- 
portunities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  l«t>or. 

By    Mr.    PBRKINS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
B«owN  of  California,  Mrs.  Bitrke  of 
California,  Mr.  Cakr,  Mrs.  Cmisholm, 
Mr.    CocGHLiN,    Mr.    OK    Lugo,    Mr. 
Dkin.\n,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callforula, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gaydos. 
.Mr.  Hates  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr. 
Mazzolt.  Mr.  Moaklev,  Mr.  Nrx.  Mr. 
SprNCE,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  1  honk. 
Mr.    ViGORrro,    and    Mr     YotjNc    of 
Georgia)  : 
H.R.  12695.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  aasidtance  to  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers  in  order  to  pro- 
vide 1  million  new  jobs  and  Job  training  op- 
portunities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  12690.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
injury  or  destruction  of  communication  liiies. 
stations,  or  systems;  to  the  Committee  on  >.he 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SLACK: 
H.R.  12697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Wa^te 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  promulgation  of 
certain  regulations  respecting  beverage  con- 
tainers sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  distributed 
at  Federal  facilities;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     STX>KES     (for    him.self,     Mr 

Mazzoli,  Ms.  Mi%k.  Mr   R^ncei  .  nnd 

and  Mr.  Battcvs)  : 

H.R.   12698.   A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Housing   Act    to   authorize   expenditures    by 

the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dc'el- 

opment   for  repair  of  certain   dwellings;    to 

the   Committee   on    Bankine'.   Currency   and 

Housing. 

By    Mr     STOKES     'for     himself.    Mr. 
MrrciTFLL    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Met- 
calfe.   Mr.   CoNTnis,    Mr.    Dell-'ms. 
Mr.    Harhintcton.    Mr.    Royb.«.l,    Mr 
Pepper,  Mr.  P-acntrot.  Mr.  Badii.i.o. 
Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,     Mr.    PR\sfr,    Mr.     H«x- 
STOSKi,  Mr.   Jambs  V.  Sta.nton,  Ms. 
Chisholm.  Ms.  Bdrke  of  Callfomla. 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Car- 
net,    Mr.    MoAKTET,    Mr.    Brodheao. 
Mr  Stark,  Mr.  Dkivav,  and  Ms  Jor- 
dan) : 
H  R.  12699.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  expenditures  by  the 
Administrator    of    Veterans'    .\fralrs    for    re- 
pair of  certain  dwellings;  to  the  Com.'iuitee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ml-.  STOKES  (for  himse'f,  Mr.  Clat, 

Mr.  Mazzolt,  Ms.  Mink.  Mr   Rangel, 

and  Mr.  Bapctjs)  : 

H  R    12700.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 

States   Code,    to   authorize   expenditures    by 

the    AdmlnLstrator   of   Veterans'    Affairs    for 

repair  of  certain  dwellings;  to  the  Commit- 

ti-e  on  Vetoran-,'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TSONO.\S    ;  f or    him.self,    ?.tr. 
FisHF.R,  rnd  Mr   D'.A.iioijrs)  : 
H.R    12701    .\  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
Slates  Code,  '.o  provide  that  Members  of  the 
Congress   may   not    malce   ma.ss   mailings   a!» 
franked  mall  less  than  28  day4  before  a  pri- 
mary election  or  !cs.s  than  120  days  before  a 
general  election;   to  the  Committee  on  Po.^t 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  TRAXLEH : 
H.R.   12702.  A  bill  to  authori/p  ♦h*  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  fiiiftnclal  assist- 
ance available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses   as   the   result  of   having   tbeir 
agricultural  commodities  or  livestock  quar- 
antined  or   condemned    because   such    com- 
modities  or    livestock    have    been    found    to 
contain    toxic    chemicals    dai;gerous    to    the 
public   health;    to   the   Committee   on    .Agri- 
culture. 


By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kocb. 
Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Traxla)  : 
H.R.   12703,  A  bill  to  provide  for  limited 

public  financing  of  congressional  general 
election  campaigns  through  the  matj-iiftig 
of  private  contributions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Admin- 
istration. 

Bv    Mr     TEAGUE     i f or    lilmself,    Mr. 
MoSHER.  Mr    HecHt.ER  of  West  Vir- 
*-'lnia.   Mr.   Jakma.v,   Mr.   Ptjqua.   Mr. 
Winn,  Mr  Symington.  Mr.  Fret.  Mr. 
Flowers.    Mr.    Esch,    Mr     Roe.    Mr. 
Myers    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Mc- 
CoRMAkK.    Mr.    Emehy,    Mr.    Brown 
<  I    California,    Mr.    Thornton,    Mr. 
SrHETTER.   Mr    Ottincer.   Mr.   Hayes 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 
Mr    Ambru,   Mr.   Blouin,   Mr.   Hai.i. 
Mr.    Br.ANrHARn.    and    Mr     WirthI: 
HE     l.'7o4.  A  Ijill  to  authorize  approprla- 
ti;>ns    lor   environmental    research,   develcn- 
mcpt.   ai.fl  demonstration;    to   the   Conimll- 
tee  r>i'  .Science  and  Technology. 
Bv  Mr    HOWARD: 
H  J    Res    879.  Jomt  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamaTion    designating  the   7   calendar  days 
commen.'ing  on  April  30  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional  Beta  Sitjma  Phi  Week;   to  the  Com- 
n.iTc^  OP.  rv.-,'  Office  and  Civil  Ser  l;e. 
Cy  Mr   MONTGOMERY; 
H  J.  Re.i.   880    Jouit    resolution   lo  provide 
for   the  desigiiaiion  of   the  .second  full  cal- 
endar week  In  March   1976  a.i  National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OUice  and  Civil  tjervlce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  himself,  M^. 

.*.r.zLC,    ^^r.    Badii  LO,    Mr.    Beap.o    of 

Rhode    I-.la:ui,    Mr.    BURnrxER,    Mr. 

fOTHiAN.    Mr.    DiCKrNsoN,    Mr     i)u 

pofTT.    Mr     PnifMN.    Mr.    PonNT^iv, 

Mr.  On  MAN,  Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  Jff- 

fORi's,   Mr    jKNRrrTE,   Mr.   Jones  of 

North   Carolina.   Mr.   Kindness,   Mr. 

LaPalct,  Mr.  Laoomarstno,  Mr.  Ma- 

iioN,  Rfr   Mazzoli,  Mr   McHuoh,  Mr. 

MrrrHEi.T.  of  New  YotV.  Mr.  Mo<->p«:. 

and    Mr     Phessi.er)  : 

H  J    Res   881.  Joint  resolutio';  to  f1esl|.;i<a»e 

tiie  fourth  Monday  In  March  of  ea.-h  year  as 

National  .^triculture  Day;  to  the  Commi'tef 

on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ror.   Mrs.   Smith   of   Nebraska.   Mr. 
Stttcket,     Mr      Vander     Jact.     Mr 
WHrrrEN.   and   Mr.  Winn)  ; 
n  J.  Hc^.  882.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tlio  fourth   Monday   In   March   of  each   year 
as  National   Agriculture  Day:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAILSB.ACK  (for  himself,  Mr 
Jacobs,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  VicoRTTO,  Mr  Wac«;on- 
ner,    Mr     Walsh,    and    Mr     WiirrK- 

HORST)  : 

U.J  Res.  88:3  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  4.  1976.  as  National 
Drafting  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\-lce. 

FV  Mr  HAN.NAFORD  i  f or  himself.  Mr 
Crane,  Mr.  Downfy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Indians,  Mr  Mineta,  Mr. 
Rees,   Mr.   RoYBAL.  and   Mrs.  Sr-r.LL- 

MAN)  : 

H  Res  1099.  Resolution  to  develop  a  multi- 
lateral code  of  conduct  to  eliminate  bribery 
and  other  practices  which  burden  inuUi- 
natlonal  corporation.^;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housinj 
By  Mr  MILPORD: 
H.  Res  1100  Resolution  pro-, Iding  for  'he 
prnuiug  as  a  Hoi.se  document  of  a  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence;  to 
•^he  Couin^ittee  on  Hou.'^o  Administration. 

Bv  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York  (for 
hliunclf,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Hel.stosi',i,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 


Mr.    PATTnaoN 


Ot    CaUforaia.    Mr. 
.  Mr.  VAMDaa  Vssn, 
Mr.    ToCTM    at    OeiMsla,    and    Mr. 

H.  Res,  1101.  BMolutlon  to  create  a  Select 
ComiBlttee  on  tbm  Haeal  ProbtemB  of  Cities; 
to  the  Oonunlttee  en  Bulea. 
By  Mr.  WBALMS: 

H.  Bee.  lioa.  BcaoluUon  to  provide  that 
any  unexpended  portion  <^  the  stationery 
allowance  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent fund  of  the  House  at  the  close  of 
each  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  memoriaLs 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

323.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislaliu*  of  the  State  of  Callfomia,  rela- 
tive to  water  quality  of  International 
streaiTLs;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

324.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Sixth  Congress 
of  Micronesia,  relative  to  the  Mleroneslan 
Claims  Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

325.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiure  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relaUve  to 
regulation  of  the  insurance  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

326.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  railway  serv- 
ice and  energy  savings;  to  the  Cooimittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

327.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  oi 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  issuing  a  spe- 
cial stamp  commemorating  Gen.  Henry 
Knox;  to  the  Committee  ou  Fo£t  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

328.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiue  of 
the  Slate  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  rural  por.t 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

329.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  State  of  Oeorgla,  relative 
to  the  Administrative  Rulemaking  Control 
.Act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
sevei-ally  referred  as  f(Aows: 
By  Mr.  BLANCHABD: 
H.R.   12705.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Robert  O.  McAIplne,  USAFR  Betlred;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HABRINOTOM: 
H  R.  12706.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Lauman 
Ming;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H  R.   12707    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barry 
Ray  Loftwlch  Dibllng;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidlciary. 

By  Mr.  T.\LCOTT: 
H.R.  12708.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  David 
A.  Savai-d;  to  the  Couuuittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TSONGAS: 
H  R.  12709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Katsuia 
Fukui;  lo  the  Conunitiee  ou  the  Judlciaiy. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

433.  By  the  SPKAKKB:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  ClevelaDd.  Ohio,  relative  to  food 
stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Afrtculture. 

424.  Also,  petltloa  of  the  Kauai  County 
Council,  Kauai.  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  leg- 
islative   addendum    of    the    Department   of 
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Defense,  to  ibe  flecal  year  U77  Iradavte 
jolnUy.  to  the  Oimunltteas  on  Afgntalaiataia, 
and  Armed  Berilces. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  nde  xmii.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  eoilHBltted  as 
follows: 

H,B.  12406 
ByMr.SOI^ABZ: 
Page  £7,  immediately  after  line  19,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

CONOXXBSIOIUI.  ELBCHON  CAMPAIGN  TXTNU 

Sec.  808.  (a)  SubtlUe  H  erf  the  Intonua 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to  flnaneliig 
of  Presidential  election  campalgBS,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTEB  97— CONGRESSIONAL 
JKLECnON  CAMPAION  FUND 

"Sec.  9061.  abfxt  tlUe. 

"Sec.  9053.  DaOnltloDs. 

"Sec.  9053.  laiglbUlty  for  payments. 

"Sec.  90M.  SnttUement  to  payments. 

"Sac.  9065.  General  limitatkau. 

"Sec.  9056.  Ccrtlflcatlon  by  Commission. 

"Sec.  9067.  Payments  to  eligible  candidates. 

"Sec.  9068.  Examination  and  audits;  repaj- 
ments. 

"Sec.  9059.  Reports  to  Congress;  rc^ida- 
tlons. 

"Sec.  9060.  Participation  by  Commission  in 
Judicial  proceedings. 

"Sec.  9081.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.  9062.  Criminal  penalties. 
"Sec.  9051.  SHoax  Trru:. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Con- 
gressional BectloD  Campaign  Fund  Act*. 
"Sec.  9052.  Dkfiniiioiw. 

"For  purpoaee  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'authorlaed  committee* 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office,  any  ptdltical  committee  irMdi  Is 
authorised  in  writing  by  stnh  eandtdate  to 
Incur  expenses  to  farther  tbe  nomUnaUon  for 
election  or  election  of  eneh  caadMate.  Tin 
authorization  diall  be  addrened  to  tte 
treasurer  of  such  political  cmmilttee,  and  a 
copy  of  the  authorization  diall  be  filed  by 
su(di  candidate  with  the  OnmnHwdon.  Any 
withdrawal  of  any  authorization  ataall  alao  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  addreowd  and  filed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  authorizaUon. 

"(2)  The  term  "candidate'  means  an  In- 
dlTldual  who  seeks  nomination  for  tfeeUon, 
or  election,  to  Federal  offloe.  For  piupuees  of 
this  paragraph,  an  Individual  is  considered  to 
seek  election  If  he  (A)  takee  ttae  action 
neoessaiy  under  the  law  of  a  State  to  quaBfy 
for  election:  and  (B)  reoelves  oonMbnttans 
or  Incurs  qualified  campaign  expenses,  or 
gtvee  bis  consent  tor  any  oUisr  parson  to  re- 
ceive contributions  or  to  tnenr  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  on  his  behalf. 

"(8)  TlM  term  'OonunlsBion'  means  the 
Fsderal  SlecUon  Commission  eetabUshed  by 
seotlon  8M(a)(l)  of  the  Federal  Btoction 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

"(4)  The  temt  'contrlbatlon'  means  a  gift 
of  money  made  (A)  by  a  written  instnunent 
which  identifies  the  person  mating  the  con- 
tribution l>y  fuU  nanae;  or  (B)  In  cash  up  to 
$100,  except  that  the  eaadldate  and  hfs  ■«- 
thorleed  fiommi»*«»n  shall  maintain  and  file 
reports  In  the  f^irm  prescrllMd  by  the  Oom- 
mlsslon,  which  show  the  date  and  amount  of 
each  such  oontribution  and  the  foil  name 
and  malllcg  address  of  the  penon  making 
such  oontilbutiam.  Such  tarm  does  not  In- 
clude a  subscription,  loan,  advance,  w  de- 
posit of  money,  or  a  contribution  of  products 
or  services  or  anything  ttoe  of  valne  (otiMr 
thaasooiwy). 

"(5)  The  teim  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  for  election  to  Federal  oOct  who  is 
eligible  under  section  9063  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  chapter. 


"(<)  3h0  term  VMozal  offloe*  means  the 
olllea  of  aaoator  cr  Bepitwentstlve; 

"(7)  TlM  Una  *Beiiesal  atoclton'  means  any 
n^idaiflj  t**!**^"***  or  apteSai  elacUon  held 
for  ttaa  purpose  ol  cilecttng  s  candidate  to 
VMeral  olBce. 

*'(8)  The  term  *primary  election'  includes 
any  convention  or  caucus  of  a  political  party 
^■lilch  has  authority  to  nominate  a  candidate 
20r  c3eetUm  to  Federal  olllce. 

"(9)  Tlie  term  "nuOor  party'  means,  with 
reqpeet  to  election  for  Federal  criDce.  a  polit- 
ical party  whose  candidate  for  etoctim  in  the 
preceding  general  alectlm  for  tbat  offlce  re- 
ceived as  the  candidate  of  that  party,  25  per- 
centtun  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  in  that  election  for  all  candidates  for 
that  office. 

"(10)  The  term  'official  political  i)arty 
committee'  means  a  political  committee  or- 
ganized by  the  House  or  Senate  Members  of 
any  political  party  having  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  either  the  House 
of  Bapnaentatlves  or  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  designated  as  an  official  political 
party  committee  by  the  appropriate  House  or 
Senate  caucus  of  the  i»lltical  party. 

"(11)  The  term  'qualifled  campaign  ex- 
penses* TincTm  only  those  expenses  Incurred 
by  a  candidate,  or  by  his  authorized  com- 
mittee, tn  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  for  election,  to 
Federal  office  which  are  for  the  use  of — 

"(A)  broadcasting  stations  to  the  extent 
that  they  represent  direct  charges  for  air 
time; 

"(B)  newspapers,  magazines,  and  outdoor 
advertising  f  acdltties  to  the  extent  that  they 
represent  direct  charges  for  advertising 
space; 

"(C)  direct  mailings: 

"(D)  telephones  to  the  extent  that  they 
represent  lease  and  use  charges  for  equip- 
ment, and  telegrams; 

"(B)  rental  of  campaign  headquarters,  ex- 
cept lliat  Boeh  term  does  not  Include  funds 
used  to  pay  rent  to  ttw  candidate,  a  member 
of  the  Immediate  family  at  tite  candidate, 
or  a  business  entity  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  assets  of  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  candidate  or  members  of  tiie  immedi- 
ate family  of  tbe  candidate;  and 

"(F>  brochures,  buttons,  signs,  and  other 
printed  campaign  materials; 
except  tiiat  such  term  shall  not  Include  any 
payment  which  constitutes  a  violation  of 
any  Uw  of  the  United  States.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  e^Qtense  is  incurred  by  a 
candidate  or  by  an  auUiorieed  committee  if 
It  is  Incurred  by  a  person  spedfically  au- 
thorized in  writing  by  Utt  candidate  or  com- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  to  incur  ea&x 
expense  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  or  com- 
mittee. 

"(12)  The  term  'Bepresentatlve'  means  a 
MenA  er  of  the  House  nt  Representatives,  the 
Delegates  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Res- 
ident Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

'(IS)  Tlie  term  'Stated  means  each  Stote 
of  the  imtted  States,  tiie  District  of  Coltim- 
bia,  ^SM  OommunwealUi  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Oiuun,  and  tiie  Virgin  islands. 

"(14)  "Hie  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  voting  age  population  certified 
under  section  S20(e)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

"(15)  The  term  'Secretary*  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

"(16)  The  term  'Account'  means  the  Con- 
gressionsil  Election  Payment  Account. 
"Sec.  90S3.  Eligibiijtt  ios  Patments. 

"(a)(1)  PRmART  EixcnoiTS. — ^Any  candi- 
date in  a  major  party  primary  election  for 
Faderal  oHoe  diall  be  ^iglMe  for  payments 
under  sectton  9057  upon  certifying  to  the 

O—niawkwi  that — 

"(A)  such  candidate  has  received  con- 
tributions in  an  amount  equal  to  12  percent 
of  the  applicable  expenditure  limitation  for 
the  primary  election  hivolved  under  section 


320(b)  ta  tb*  Fedena  Bectkm  Oangwilgn 
Act  of  1971;  and 

"(B)  tba  aggragate  of  oontrfbvUons  cer- 
tified to  any  parson  under  paragraph  (1) 
does  not  excaed  $100. 

"(a)  (2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  9067  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  his/her  general  election  cam- 
paign, a  candidate  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 


"(A)  that  the  candidate  is  the  nominee  of 
a  political  party  for  election  to  Federal  of- 
floe of  Representative  or  Is  otherwise  quaU- 
fled  on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate  In  the  gen- 
eral election  for  such  olBce  and  the  candi- 
date and  his/her  authorjged  committees  have 
received  contributions  in  connection  with 
that  campaign  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $5,000;  or 

"(B)  that  the  candidate  Is  the  nominee  of 
a  political  party  for  election  to  the  Federal 
office  of  Senator  or  is  otherwise  qualified  on 
the  ballot  as  a  candidate  In  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office  and  the  candidate  and 
his/her  authorized  committees  have  received 
contributions  in  connection  with  that  cam- 
paign which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  amount  he/she  may  spend  in 
the  general  election  imder  section  608(c)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

"(C)  that  the  r^nMAnt^  and  his/her  au- 
thorized committees  will  not  incur  qualified 
/'^^Tpp^tign  expenses  in  excess  of  the  limita- 
tion on  such  esqienses  under  section  9054; 
and 

"(D)  that  the  candidate  is  seeking  election 
to  a  specific  Federal  office. 

"(a)  (3)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  9057  an  official  political 
party  committee  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
mission Its  status  as  an  official  political  party 
committee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
9052. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  and  of  section  9064 — 

"(A)  no  contribution  from  any  person  to 
a  candidate  or  his/her  authorized  commit- 
tees Shan  be  taken  Into  account  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  exceeds  $100  when  added  to  the 
amotmt  of  an  other  contrlbulionB  made  by 
that  person  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  that  can- 
didate In  connection  with  his/her  gen««l 
election  campaign; 

"(B)  no  contribution  from  any  person  to 
an  official  political  party  committee  shall  tte 
taken  into  account  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeds $100  when  added  to  the  amount  of  all 
other  contributions  made  by  that  perscm  to 
all  f^Bclal  political  party  ctMnmlttees  of  tbe 
same  political  party  during  the  same  calen- 
dar year; 

"(C)  no  contribution  from  any  person  to 
a  candidate  or  his/her  autiiorized  conmdt- 
tees  Shan  be  taken  Into  account  unless  It  Is 
dated  and  received  during  the  matdilng  pay- 
ment period; 

"(D)  no  oontribution  from  any  official  po- 
litical party  committee  to  a  candidate  or 
his/her  authorized  committees  shaU  lie  taken 
into  account. 

"(c)  Sbpabatz  CoifTmBxrnoN  Aocotxjrrs. — 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  antount  of 
contrQrations  received  by  a  candidate  and  his 
authorized  committees  under  sobsectten  (a) 
and  section  9054(a),  ea<A  canAdate  eihaU 
establidi  a  separate  account  for  an  such  con- 
tributions to  be  used  In  conneetitm  with  a 
primary  election  and  a  sqiarate  account  for 
an  sudi  contributions  to  be  used  in  oMmec- 
tion  with  a  genwal  election.  Contributions 
deposited  in  any  such  separate  account  ahaU 
not  be  contributions  for  purposes  of  sulisec- 
tton  (a)  and  section  9054(a)  U  such  con- 
tributions are  tieed  for  any  purpose  other 
than  as  expenditures  in  connection  with  the 
campaign  for  nomtnation  for  etectkxi,  or  for 
election,  of  the  candidate. 
"Sec.  9054.  ENTrru:>a:NT  to  Paticknts. 

"(a)  Ik  General. — Every  candidate  who 
is  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
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9053  In  connection  with,  bis  campaign  for 
nomination  tor  election,  or  for  election,  to 
Federal  office.  Is  entitled  to  payments  under 
section  9057  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  contributions  received  by  such 
candidate  In  connection  with  any  such  cam- 
pilgn.  escept  that  the  total  amounts  of 
raymenta  to  which  a  candidate  Is  entitled 
■•uder  this  subsection  may  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  expenditure 
limitation  applicable  to  such  candidate  for 
the  specific  campaign  under  section  :i20ib) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  A'.-  of 
1971. 

■•(b)  Limitation. — A  candidate  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  subsection  la)  in  cun- 
nection  with  a  contribution  to  .such  candi- 
date from  any  person  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  aggregate  contributions  from  such 
person  during  the  matching  paymei'r:  pe- 
riod do  not  exceed  $100. 
"Sec.  9055.  General  Limitatjoms 

"(a)  Qualified  Campaign  Expenses. — 
Funds  received  by  a  candidate  or  his  au- 
thority committees  under  thLs  chapter 
shall  be  used  only  for  qualiflied  campaign 
expenses  Incurred  during  the  matching; 
payment  period. 

"(b)  Payments  in  Primary  Election  or 
General  Election.— No  candidate  or  his 
authorized  committees  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  funds  under  section  9054  in 
connection  with  a  primary  election  or  gen- 
eral election  until  the  candidate  and  ai  lea.st 
one  opponent  are  participating  In  the  pri- 
mary election  involved  or  have  qualified  for 
the  ballot  under  State  law  as  candidates 
for  the  general  election   involved. 

"(C)  Deposit  of  Payments.— All  pay- 
nieiits  received  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
deposited  at  a  national  or  State  bank  In  a 
.separate  checking  account  which  contains 
only  those  funds  received  under  this  chap- 
ter. No  expenditures  of  any  payments  re- 
ceived vinder  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
except  by  checks  drawn  on  such  separate 
checking  account  at  a  national  or  State 
bank.  The  CommLssion  may  require  .-urh 
reports  on  the  expenditures  of  such  fimds 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

■'id)  DiSTRiBunoNS. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  make  distribution  of  the  funds 
provided  under  section  9054(a)  in  the  same 
sequence  in  which  the  initial  and  subse- 
quent certification.-^  are  recered  pxir-iiiaiit  to 
section  9056. 

"(6)  Expenditures  From  Personal 
FvNDs.-  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  payment  under  section  9057,  a  candidate 
shall  certify  to  the  Commission,  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury,  that  such  candidate  shall  not 
knowingly  make  expenditures  from  his  per- 
sonal funds,  or  the  personal  funds  of  his 
inamedlate  family,  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election  to 
Federal  office,  or  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  election  to  Federal  office,  in  excess 
of,  in  the  aggregate  ( 1 )  $35,000,  in  the  case 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  or  for 
the  office  of  Representative  from  a  State 
which  is  entitled  to  only  one  Representative 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one 
Repre.sentatlve;  or  (2)  $25,000,  In  the  case 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive, or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner, 
in  any  other  State. 

"(fl  Definition  of  Immediate  Famii.v. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (ei.  the  term 
immediate  family'  means  a  candidate's 
spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent, 
brother,  or  sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouses  of  such  persons. 
•'Sfc.  9056.  Certification  by   Commission 

■•(a)  Initial  CEanricATioN. — Not  later 
than  10  days  after  a  candidate  establishes  his 
eligibility  under  section  9053  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  9057,  the  Commtwlon 


shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to 
such  candidate  under  section  0067  payment 
in  full  of  amounts  to  wblcb  such  candidate 
is  entitled  under  section  9064.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  such  additional  certifi- 
cations as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  candi- 
dates to  receive  payments  for  contributions 
under  section  9057. 

■■.b)  Finality  of  Determinations. — Inl- 
tiftl  certifications  by  the  CommLssion  under 
•subsection  (a),  and  all  determinations  made 
by  it  vinder  this  chapter,  are  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  to  the  extent  they  are  subject 
to  examination  and  audit  by  the  Commission 
under  section  90.58  and  Judicial  review  under 
section  9060. 

•(C)  I.iMiTA.Tt>N  -The  Coinini.-sslun  shall, 
riot  later  than  February  I  rf  each  election 
year,  determine  whether  i.ne  amount  of 
moneys  In  the  Account  will  he  sufficleni  to 
make  all  pn;, merits  to  wliich  candidates  will 
be  en ci tied  under  this  chapter  during  such 
election  year.  If  the  Commission  determines 
'ae  amount  of  moneys  in  tlie  Account  will 
•lot  be  sufficient,  the  Commission  shall  rat- 
ably reduce  the  maximum  amounts  to  which 
candidates  are  entitled  under  this  chapter  by 
a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  shall  be 
tlie  sum  of  moneys  then  on  deposit  in  the 
Account  and  moneys  estimated  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Account  before  the  first  primary 
flection  with  respect  to  which  a  candidate 
will  be  eligible  for  payments  under  section 
9057.  and  the  denominator  of  which  shall  be 
the  sum  uf  the  estimated  amounts  to  which 
all  candidates  would  be  entitled  under  this 
chapter  if  the  moneys  in  the  Account  were 
sufficient.  If  the  Commission  subsequently 
determines  that  additional  moneys  are  avail- 
able for  paymei'ts  undor  this  chapter  during 
sucli  election  year,  such  payments  as  may 
have  been  reduced  In  accordance  with  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  Increased  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 
■■-Sec.  9057  Payments  to  Eligible  Candida ies. 

'  la)  Establishment  of  Account. — The 
Secretary  shall  maintain  in  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  established  under 
section  9006(a).  in  addition  to  any  account 
which  he  maintains  under  such  section  and 
section  9037.  a  separate  account  to  be  known 
as  the  Congressionl  Election  Payment  Ac- 
cijuni  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  Into  the 
Account,  for  use  by  candidates  wlio  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  section  9053, 
the  amount  available  after  tlie  Secretar-.- 
deterir.ines  that  adequate  amounts  are  avail- 
able for  payments  under  sections  900G(Ct. 
9008(b)  uJi.  and  9037(b). 

■■(d)  Deposits. — Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (ai.  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  the 
.Account  that  portion  of  the  annual  amounts 
designated  by  taxpayers  under  .section  6096 
whicli  l.i  equal  to  the  excess  over  30  percent  of 
the  total  amount  made  available  in  the  last 
election  for  the  office  of  President  in  allocat- 
ing funds  under  section  9006.  The  money  in 
t'ne  Account  shall  remain  available  wlthoi:t 
!is-'al  year  limitation. 

■  Id  Payments  Prom  the  Account, — Up- 
on receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Com- 
nii.s.sion  under  section  9056,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall,  within  10  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  certification,  transfer  the 
amount  certified  by  the  Commission  from 
the  Account  to  the  candidate.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  distribution  of  the  fuuds  avail- 
able under  subsection  (a)  In  the  .same  se- 
quence In  which  the  initial  and  subsequent 
certifications  are  lecelved  under  section 
005C. 

Sec    9058.  Examination    and    Audits;     Re- 
payments. 
'  la)    Examination       and       Audits -After 
each  general  election,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized   to    conduct    an    examination    and 
audit  of  the  campaign  contributions  raised 


for  purposes  of  obtaining  matching  funds 
with  respect  to  primary  elections  and  with 
respect  to  general  elections  and  the  qualified 
campaign  expenditures  made  by  all  candi- 
dates for  F^Bderal  office  and  official  political 
party  conunittees  who  received  payments  un- 
der this  chapter. 

"(b)    R«a>ATMENTS. — 

"(1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an  eli- 
gible candidate  with  respect  to  a  primary 
election  or  with  respect  to  a  general  elec- 
tion or  to  an  official  party  committee  with 
respect  to  a  general  election  under  section 
9057  was  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount 
I  i  the  payments  to  which  the  candidate  was 
entitled,  it  shall  .so  notify  the  recipient,  and 
the  recipient  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  eqtial  to  the  excess  amount. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  piortion  of  tlie  payments  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  9057  for  use  in  a  pri- 
mary election  campaign  or  a  general  election 
campaign  was  used  for  any  purpose  other 
ihau  for  qualified  campaign  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  campaign,  the  Com- 
mLssion shall  so  notify  the  candidate  and  the 
candidate  shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  300 
percent  of  that  amount  to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an  offi- 
cial political  party  committee  under  section 
9057  was  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
make  campaign  contributions  to  congres- 
sional candidates  for  use  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  so  notify  the  offi- 
cial political  party  committee  and  the  offi- 
cial political  parly  committee  shall  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  that  amount 
to  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Amountti  received  by  a  candidate  un- 
der this  chapter  may  be  retained  for  60  days 
after  the  primary  election  or  the  general 
election  ln\olved  for  the  purpose  of  liqui- 
dating all  obligations  to  pay  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  which  were  Incurred  during 
the  matching  payment  period.  After  the  60- 
day  period  following  the  election,  all  remain- 
ing Federal  funds  not  yet  expended  on  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  shall  be  promptly  re- 
paid by  the  candidate  to  the  Account. 

"(4)  If  any  candidate  who  has  received 
funds  under  tills  chapter  Is  convicted  of  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  can- 
didate shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  the  full 
amount  received  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Period  of  Notification. — No  notifica- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  under 
svibsectlon  (b)  with  respect  to  a  campaign 
more  than  2  years  after  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion to  which  the  campaign  related. 

"(d)  Deposit  of  Payments. — All  pay  pay- 
ments received  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  the 
Account. 

■Sec.    9059.    Rtponr.s    ro   Conohess;    Regula- 
tions. 

■■(a)  Report.— The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Repiesentatlves  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  in  the  detail  the  Commls-sion  deems 
necessary)  Incurred  by  a  candidate  who  re- 
ceived payments  under  section  9057,  and  by 
his  authorized  committees: 

'(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under 
section  9056  for  payment  to  eacli  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  If  any  re- 
quired from  such  candidate  or  official  party 
committee  under  section  9068,  and  the  rea- 
.Hons  for  each  payment  required. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  or  Senate 
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document  and  made  avtdlable  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  general  public. 

"(b)  Regulations. — 

■•(1)  The  Oommtsslon  may  preecrtl>e  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provMons  tA  this 
chapter.  The  Commlsrton,  before  piescriMng 
anv  such  regulation,  shall  truumlt  m  state- 
ment with  respect  to  such  regulation  to  ttie 
Senr.te  and  to  t^e  Hotwe  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thi^  subsection.  Such  statement  shall  set 
fcii-tli  tl\e  proposed  regulation  and  shall  con- 
laiu  an  explanation  and  Justification  of  such 
regulation. 

•'  ( 2 )  If  either  such  House  does  not,  through 
appropriate  action,  disapprove  the  proposed 
regulation  set  forth  In  such  statement  no 
later  than  30  legislative  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  statement,  then  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  such  regulation.  The 
Commission  may  not  prescribe  any  such  reg- 
lUatlon  which  Is  disapproved  by  either  such 
House  under  this  paragn^h. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "legislative  days'  does  not  Include  any 
calendar  day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  not  In  session. 
"Sec.  9060.  Pabticipation  by  Commission  in 
JVDICIAI,  Procikbinqs. 

"(a)  Appearance  bt  CoimsEL. — The  Oom- 
mlssion  may  appear  In  and  defend  against 
any  action  Instituted  under  thla  section, 
either  by  attorneys  emfrtofed  in  its  office  or 
by  counsel  ■whom  it  may  appoint  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  whose  oampensatlon  It 
may  fix  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  of  subchapter  m  at  chapter  63 
of  such  title. 

"(b)  Recovery  of  Certain  Payments. — ^The 
Commission  may,  through  attorneys  and 
counsel  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  Institute 
acUons  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  recovery  of  any  amounts  deter- 
mined to  be  payable  to  the  Secretary  or  hU 
delegate  as  a  result  of  an  examination  and 
audit  made  under  section  B058. 

■(c)  iNJUNcnvE  Relief. — The  Commission 
may  through  attorneys  and  counsel  described 
in  subsection  (a ) ,  petition  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  such  injunctive  relief  as 
is  appropriate  to  implement  any  provision 
of  this  chapter. 

•'(d)  Appeal. — ^The  Commission  may  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  appeal  frmn, 
and  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  cer- 
tiorari to  review,  Judgments  or  decrees  en- 
tered with  respect  to  actions  In  which  It 
appears  pvtrsuant  to  the  authority  provided 
In  this  section. 
"Sec  9061.  Judicial  Review. 

"(a)  Review  or  Agency  Action  bit  the 
Commission. — ^Any  agency  action  by  the 
Commission  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  cliapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition 
filed  In  such  court  within  30  days  after  the 
ngency  action  by  the  Commission  for  which 
re-lew  is  sought. 

"(bi  Review  Procedures. — The  provisions 
or  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
apply  to  judicial  review  of  any  agency 
action,  as  defined  in  section  561(13)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  by  the  Commission. 
'  Snc.  9062.  Unla^wful  Use  of  Payments. 

"(a)  Unlawful  Use  of  Payments. — It 
shall  be  vinlawful  for  any  person  who  re- 
ceives payment  uitder  this  chapter  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  such  payment  Is  trans- 
ferred, knowingly  and  willfully  to  use,  or 
authorize  the  use  of,  such  payment  or  such 
portion  for  any  purpose  ottier  thui  for  the 
specific  purposes  authorized  by  this  cluster. 


-TBac  M8S.  IMUB  arATimarrs. 

It  Bhdl  be  unlawful  for  any  person  Imow- 
tn|^  vdA  willfcdly  wl^  intmt  to  decMre  to 
(1)  fnmtali  any  tUse,  fietttloas  or  fts'adtflent 
evidence,  books,  or  sworn  material  testlmoDy 
to  tbe  CommlSBlon  undw  ttds  ch^ter;  or  (2) 
Include  In  any  evidence,  books,  or  Informa- 
tion so  famished  by  misrepresentation  of  a 
material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  conceal  any 
erldenoe,  books,  or  information  relevuit  to  a 
eertMcaUon  by  the  Commission  or  an  exam- 
ination and  audit  by  the  Commission  under 
section  9058. 
"Sec.  9064.  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Payments. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any  kick- 
back or  make  any  illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  payments  received  under  this 
chapter  or  In  connection  with  any  expendi- 
tures of  payments  received  under  this  chap- 
ter. 
"Sbc.  9065.  Penalty  fob  Violations. 

Any  >:iu>wing  and  willful  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  is  punishable  by  a 
flwit  of  not  more  than  ^25,000,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  cs  boUi." 

(1)  Tlie  analysis  of  subtitles  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Internal  Elevenue  Code  of  1954 
tB  amNided  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  subtitle  II  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f (blowing  new  item: 

"Subtitle  H.  Financing  of  Federal  election 
campaigns.". 

(2)  The  heading  for  subtitle  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Subtitle  H — Financing  of  Pedebal 
£i£cnoN  Campaigns". 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item:  - 
"Chapter  97.  Congressional  election  campaign 

fund.". 

(c)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  election  for  Federal  office  held  after 
the  close  of  December  31,  1976. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tarns  "election"  and  "Federal  office"  have 
the  meanings  g^ven  them  by  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  UJ3.C.  431). 

And  redesignate  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  Rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Cohgressional  Record  of 
March  18, 1976,  page  7097 : 

HOUSE    BILLS 

H.R.  12036.  February  23.  1976.  Agricultme. 
Amends  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  to  reqvilre  the  Inspection  and  supervision 
of  weighing  of  grain  for  export  by  Federal 
officials  or  properly  licensed  individuals.  Pro- 
hibits the  export  of  any  grain  not  Inspected. 
Sets  forth  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  12037.  February  23,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  identify 
tertiary  eye  care  centers  that  need  upgrading 
and  to  make  grants  to  accomplish  such  pur- 
pose. Directs  the  Secretary  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  assess  the  present  state  of  eye 
care  facilities  in  the  United  States,  to  de- 
velop plans  for  improving  and  expanding 
such  facilities,  and  to  make  grants  to  public 


and  nonprofit  private  tertiary  eye  care  cen- 
ters to  implement  such  upgrading. 

H.R.  12038.  February  23,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Removes  certain  time  limitations  re- 
lating to  veterans'  education  assistanee  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  12039.  February  24,  1976.  Government 
Operatious.  Amends  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
with  respect  to  records  maintained  on  in- 
dividuals to  require  Federal  agenrclfw  to  cat- 
rect,  expunge,  update,  or  supplement  por- 
tions of  records  on  any  Individual  upon  re- 
quest by  such  Individual.  Requires  such 
agency  to  inform  each  person  ( 1)  whose  cor- 
respondence has  been  intercepted  or  ex- 
amined, (2)  who  is  the  subject  of  a  fiJe  of 
CHAOS,  COINTELPO,  or  "The  Special  Serv- 
ice Staff"  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or 
( 3 )  who  is  named  in  an  index  of  such  orga- 
nizations, that  such  records  exist,  to  inform 
each  person  of  such  person's  rights  under  the 
I»rivacy  Act  of  1974,  and  to  permit  such  per- 
son to  require  destruction  of  such  file  or 
index. 

H.R.  12040.  February  24.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  and  the 
gift  tax  exemption,  to  increase  the  deduction 
for  bequests  to  a  surviving  spouse,  and  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Installment  payments 
allowed  for  payment  of  the  estate  tax  by  an 
executor  where  a  certain  portion  of  the 
value  of  gross  estate  consists  of  an  Interest 
in  a  closely  held  business. 

HR.  12041.  February  24,  1076.  Government 
Operations.  Prohibits  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  requiring  non- 
essential declarations  of  marital  status  or 
the  nonessential  use  of  prefixes  indicating 
such  status.  In  connection  with  (1)  carrying 
on  of  correspondence,  (2)  fc>*piT^  oi  records, 
(3)  filing  of  any  -written  instrument  as  an 
application  for  employment,  or  (4)  Issuance 
of  any  certificate,  document,  or  other  written 
instrument. 

H.R.  12042.  Februaiy  24,  1976.  Hotise  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  select  an  appropriate  site  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  Bernardo  de  Calvez. 

H.R.  12043.  February  24,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Re- 
quires each  Armed  Tatcts  medical  facility 
and  public  and  private  medical  facilities  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance  to  estab- 
lish i>ollcles  to  permit  ■women  undergoing 
childbirth  at  such  facilities  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  person  of  their  choice. 

Permits  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
•R-lth  respect  to  Armed  Forces  medical  facili- 
ties and  private  and  public  medical  facilities 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance,  re- 
spectively, to  authorize  -the  imposition  of 
restrictions  on  such  attendance  which  are 
required  for  the  protection  of  health. 

HR.  12044.  February  24,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  create  an  allowance  for  basic  living  ex- 
penses. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  and  to  require  supplemental  pay- 
ments by  States  for  certain  families  '«ith 
dependent  children. 

Repeals  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  12046.  February  24,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  establishment  of  United 
States  magistrate  positions  in  the  district 
court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.R.  12046.  February  24,  1976.  Internation- 
al Relations.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
make  available  assistance  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  victims  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes    of    this    Act,    under    the    general 
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policies  for  furnishlns;  interuational  disaster 
assistance  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

H.R  12047.  February  24,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Uniform  Adoption 
Regulations  to  review  current  conditions, 
practices,  and  laws  relating  to  adoption  and 
to  propose  uniform  adoption  regulations.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  allocation  to  State  agencies  and  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  adoption  agencies 
to  assist  such  agencies  In  meeting  the  cost 
involved  in  the  adoptive  placement  of 
children. 

H.R.  12048.  February  24,  1976  Judiciary: 
Rules.  Requires  that  the  public  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  of  a  Federal  agency. 

Requires  that  proposed  rules  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  disapproval  before  they  be- 
come effective. 

H.R.  12049.  February  24  1976  W  ly.s  and 
Means.  Imposes  a  tax,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  as  an  alternative  to  ihe  In- 
come tax,  minimum  tax.  and  the  capital 
gains  tax,  equal  to  14  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  economic  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  exceeds  840.0Q0,  but  only  If 
such  alternative  tax  Is  greater  than  the  ta.K 
liability  under  the  income  tax.  minimum 
tax,  and  capital  gains  tax. 

H.R.  12050.  February  24,  1976  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  making  agricultural  censuses. 
to  use  the  ?tatLstlcal  method  known  as 
sampling. 

H.R.  12051  February  24,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  and  to 
repeal  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction  limi- 
tation. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
au  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  u.~;ed 
fur  farming,  woodland,  or  scenic  open  space. 
H.R.  12052.  February  24,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Defines  the  term  "acquisition  Indebt- 
edne-ss",  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
to  exclude  any  indebtedness  to  the  extent 
that  it  arises  out  of  a  tax  or  special  assess- 
ment Imposed  by  a  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  purposes  of  the  tax  on 
unrelated  business  Income. 

H.R.  12053.  February  24.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Requires  franchisors 
to  give  franchisees  90  days  notice,  with 
limited  exceptions,  of  intent  to  cancel,  or 
failure  to  renew,  a  franchise  agreement.  Al- 
lows such  cancellation  or  faUure  to  renew 
only  for  certain  specified  reasons.  Requires 
a  franchisor  to  compensate  a  franchisee  for 
the  value  of  the  franchisee's  business  when 
the  franchisor,  for  a  legitimate  business  rea- 
son, falls  to  renew  the  franchise.  Sets  forth 
the  Judicial  remedies  available  to  a  fran- 
chisee for  a  violation  of  this  Act  by  a  fran- 
chisor. 

H.R.  12054.  February  25,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Impo.ses  penalties  for  willful  or  malicious  In- 
jury, destruction,  or  interference  with  com- 
munication lines,  stations,  or  system.-s  li- 
censed by  the  United  States. 

H.R.  12055.  February  24,  1976.  Rules.  Re- 
quires review  of  Federal  programs  to  deter- 
mine if  they  warrant  continuation.  Requires 
the  President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the 
programs  covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
4  years. 

HR.  12056.  February  24.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act.  that 
any  label  on  or  advertisement  for  a  beverage 
having  more  than  14  percent  of  alcohol  by 
volume  contain  a  specified  health  warning. 
H.R.  13057.  February  24.  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Endanger- 


ed Species  Act  of  1973  to  require  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  owners  of  animals  for  In- 
juries caused  such  animaU  by  an  endangered 
or  threatened  species  Inhabiting  an  endang- 
ered species  conservation  area. 

H.R.  12058.  February  24,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal 
real  property  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  disposal  of  such  property  to  States  and 
local  area.s  threatened  by  unemployment  as 
a  result  of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities 
Requires  that  such  property  he  u.sed  by  the 
transferees  fdr  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  12059.  February  24.  197i;  Government 
Operatlor.s.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Creneral  Services  to  assign  .•surplus  Federal 
real  property  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  disposal  of  such  property  io  States  and 
local  areas  threatened  by  unemployment  as 
.1  result  of  the  closiut;  uf  Federal  facilities. 
Requires  that  such  properlv  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  development  pur- 
po.ses 

HR.  12060  February  24  1U76.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authori/es  the  creation  of  a 
.'pecial  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters Job  training  and  Job  creation  program 
in  order  to  provide  Jobs  to  unemployed 
.Americans 

Directs  t!.e  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers  to  provide  comprehensive 
employment  services  for  unemployed  per- 
sons In  depressed  urban  and  rural  area.s. 

Sets  forth  condltlon.s  goviiiiUig  the  pro- 
vision of  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
autliorl/cs  appropriations  to  lund  the  pro- 
gram for  the  next  four  fiscal  vears. 

H.R.  1'2061.  February  24,  1976  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  spei  ified  lands  In 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monumenl.  California. 
AS  the  Joshua  Tree  WUderne.^s. 

H.R.  12062.  February  24.  1976.  Judiciary 
.■\inendj  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
<iuire  certain  minimum  prl.son  -entences  for 
any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm 
durlnK  the  commi.ssion  of  any  felony  for 
which  such  Individual  may  be  prnsecutod  in 
a  Federal  court. 

H  R.  12063.  Februarv  34.  1976  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  establish 
and  administer  a  program  to  promote  the 
development  of  American  handcraft  artists 
and  their  products. 

Instructs  the  Chairman,  in  cooperation 
w  ith  the  Interagency  Crafts  Committee.  ( 1 » 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  moie  effective  co- 
ordination of  federally  assisted  hai^dcrafts 
programs,  and  (2)  to  establl.sh  and  main- 
tain m  the  District  of  Columbia  a  National 
Center  for  American  Handicrafts. 

H  R.  12064.  February  24,  1976  Auriculture 
Prohibits  new  rule.s  and  regulations  from 
becoming  effective  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  luitll  after  the  enactment  of 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  and 
piircha.se  requirements  of  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

HR.  12065.  Februaiy  24,  1076.  Judiciary. 
Redefines  the  crime  of  deprivation  of  employ- 
ment or  other  benefit  because  of  political 
activity  and  Increases  penalties  for  such  of- 
fense. Makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  deprive 
or  threaten  to  deprive  an  Individual  of  any 
employment  or  other  benefit,  provided  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  any  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
propriating funds  for  relief  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

HR.  12066.  February  24,  l:)76.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  revise  the  definition  of  "rxiral" 
and  'rural  areas"  to  Include  places  not  part 
of  or  associated  with  an  urban  area  which 
have  a  population  of  between  10.000  and  20,- 


000  people  and  which  have  a  serious  lack  of 
mortgage  credit  for  lower-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

H.R.  12067.  February  24,  1076.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  specified  individuals 
from  serving  as  officers  or  directors  of  public 
utilities.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  permit  exceptions  to  such  con- 
fllcts-of-lnterest  requirements  in  cases 
where  public  or  private  Interests  are  not 
adversely  affected. 

H.R.  12068.  February  24,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  classification  of  a  certain  individ- 
ual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  12069.  February  24,  1976.  Judiciary 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  to  be  deemed 
to  have  had  a  specified  period  of  disability 
for  purposes  of  determining  entitlement  to 
certain  disability  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  12070.  February  24,  1976.  Judiciary 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  12071.  February  25,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Increa.ses  the  period  of  entitlement 
for  educational  assistance  for  eligible  vet- 
ei'ans. 

Eliminates  the  ten-year  time  limitation 
w  ithin  which  such  assistance  must  be  used. 

Restores  educational  assistance  benefits  to 
certain  veterans  previously  eligible  but  who 
tailed  to  completely  use  such  assistance. 

H.R.  12072.  February  25.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Educational  Amend- 
ments of  1972  to  exempt  Boy's  State,  Boy's 
Nation.  Girl's  St?.te  and  Girl's  Nation  con- 
ferences Irom  the  sex  discrimination  provi- 
sion of  svich  Act. 

H  R  12073.  February  26,  1976.  Post  Ofllce 
and  Ci' il  Service  Directs  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  transmit  a  statement  to 
each  House  of  Congress  explaining  the  rea- 
.sons  for  any  proposed  closing  of  a  post  office 
which  services  a  rural  area  or  small  com- 
munity. Requires  approval  by  either  House  of 
Congress  before  any  such  closing  may  become 
effective. 

H  R.  12074.  February  25,  1976.  Po^t  Office 
ri'.id  Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Legislative 
Heoj-gHnizatlon  Act  of  1946  to  stipulate  that 
pay  adjustments  for  Members  of  Congress 
may  take  effect  no  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress  next  following  the  Congress 
in  which  they  are  approved. 

H.R.  12075.  February  26,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  the  boundaries  of 
Olympic  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  12076  February  25.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  £tudy  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  water  and  related  land  resources 
in  American  Samoa. 

H.R.  12077  Fe'oruary  25,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair.s.  Revises  the  boundaries  of 
Appomattox  Court  Hotise  National  Historical 
Park.  Virginia.  Authorizes  future  revision  of 
such  boundaries  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior. 

H.R.  12078.  February  25,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  iis  may  be  necessary  for  relief  and 
reconstruction  In  Lebanon.  Umlts  expendi- 
tures under  this  Act  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures by  the  OPEC  countries  for  such 
relief. 

H.R.  12079.  February  26,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  permit  the  burial  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  of  all  veterans  and  their  eligible 
survivors. 
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ISRAELI       CONSULATE       GENERAL 
LAUDS  CONGRESSMAN  SOLARZ 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Ml-.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  too 
often  that  a  freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress makes  his  mark  early  and  In  the 
first  session.  Steve  Solarz  Is  s\ich  a  Mem- 
ber who  from  the  beginning  demon- 
strated ability  and  leadership  which  has 
made  him  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  was  delighted  when  he  received  the 
"ACHARAI'  award  for  1976  delivered  by 
Zvi  Levin,  Consulate  General  of  Israel. 
When  the  consulate  general  made  the 
award  he  set  forth  the  feeling  of  those 
people  who  are  aware  of  Steve  Solarz' 
unstinting  and  outstanding  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Israel. 

I  am  appending  that  statement: 

CONCHESSMAN   STEPHEN   SOLABZ  RECEIVES  THE 
"ACHAaAl"  AWABD  FOB  1976 

It  Is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  me 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  prominent  statfesman, 
a  young  energetic  leader  who  is  for  us  the 
Zionist  Congressman"  with  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  integrity,  committed  to  hla  peo- 
ple and  dedicated  to  the  Jewish  State. 

I  am  very  proud  to  bring  the  greetings  to 
a  cherished  person,  a  proud  Jew,  a  capable 
leader,  who  declares  his  very  deep  emotional 
connection  to  Israel  and  who  is  strongly 
committed  to  the  survival  and  sectirity  of 
the  Jewish  State. 

The  Jewish  people  In  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  people  aU  over  the  world,  desperate- 
ly need  inspired  and  fervent  leaden  who,  by 
their  important  role  in  shaping  our  present, 
will  influence  and  build  our  future. 

Now  is  the  time  to  inspire  generations  of 
proud  Jews,  faithful  chUdren  to  their  state 
and  people.  Jews  loyal  to  their  heritage  and 
dedicated  to  its  renaissance  in  the  new  world. 
That's  the  only  way  we  will  leave  an  eternal 
moniunent  to  the  coming  generations. 

No  doubt,  we  are  facing  a  serious  crisis. 
We  have  great  difficulties,  our  enemies  con- 
centrate all  their  efforts — apolitical  strength 
and  economic  means — against  the  Jewish 
people,  the  Zionist  movement,  and  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Our  response  must  be,  "that  crisis  could 
always  be  defeated."  The  Jewish  people  and 
Israel  embodies  eternity. 

We  bad  in  otir  history  very  serious  and  pro- 
found difficulties,  but  the  greater  the  crisis, 
the  greater  Is  the  chaUenge,  the  promise  and 
the  growth.  We  have  showed  that  we  could  do 
anything  except  surrender,  so  we  triumphed 
always.  The  end  of  one  era  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  brighter  one.  We  are  living 
in  an  era  in  which  we  must  serve  our  cause 
valiantly.  And  our  Honorable  Congree«man, 
Sleplien  Joshua  Solarz,  is  a  unique  example 
of  a  bold  and  a  cordial  leader,  with  broad 
horizons,  charisma  and  vision. 

Tlie  slogan  ACHARAI — ^Follow  me!  Is  not  a 
new  one.  Its  value  was  fully  proved  in  the 
Israeli  Defence  Force,  but  its  origin  we  can 
trace  In  the  Bible — for  example:  The  Judge 
Oldeon  said:  "look  at  me,  and  do  like  wise" 
(Judges  7: 17). 

That  was  the  way  of  our  leaders  in  the 
past,  that  is  the  practice  of  our  capable  army 


cmnmanders  in  the  present,  and  that  Is  the 
oos^duct  of  our  distlngalBhed  Congreseman  in 
his  work—he  travelled  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  In  the  Middle  East  to  find  out  the 
prOUems,  the  facts,  the  situation,  and  the 
possible  solutions. 

He  is  giving  personal  reports  from  Wash- 
ington. And  he  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
friends  of  Israel  on  Capitol  HUl.  He  has  ac- 
tively supported  positive  legislative  actions 
affecting  American  Jews  and  Israel.  Congress- 
man Solarz  is  adding  a  new  luster  to  the 
leadership  of  our  famous  statesman. 

As  the  volatile  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
worsens  with  the  influx  of  military  supplies, 
especially  from  Russia  to  the  Arab  States,  it 
is  important  to  provide  Israel  with  the  weap- 
ons it  needs  to  defend  itself.  And,  it  is  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  Israel,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  as  well,  to  provide  Israel 
with  the  assistance  it  needs  to  prevent  war 
in  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  his  leadership,  eflforte  and 
personality  will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
present,  a  great  help  to  the  cause  of  Israel, 
not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  in  the  entire 
American  society,  and  among  other  nations 
and  leaders  as  well.  And  that  Israel  will  got 
not  only  the  tools  to  defend  itself,  but  stib- 
stantial  political  and  moral  support. 

You  are,  dear  Congressman,  an  asset  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  to  Israel  and  we  wish  we 
had  many  more  dedicated  and  capable  lead- 
ers like  you. 

Let's  pray  that  our  neighbor  States  will 
soon  stop  preying  on  us.  And  let's  hope  and 
trust  that  we'll  soon  reach  peace  and  that  all 
the  arms  in  the  Middle  East  will  re.st  In  peace. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE— A 
VITAL  PRIORITY 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  March  20, 1776,  after  more 
than  a  month  of  heated  debate,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  adopted  a  set  of  in- 
structions for  the  commission  it  had  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  alining  the  Canadians  with  the  United 
Colonies  in  the  struggle  against  Great 
Britain.  The  Canadians  were, 

First,  invited  to  come  into  tlie  Union 
on  terras  similar  to  those  on  wliich  the 
other  colonies  were  united; 

Second,  promised  that  Canada  would 
be  defended  and  protected  "against  all 
enemies,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  will 
defend  and  protect  any  of  tlie  United 
Colonies;" 

Third,  assured  that  their  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  would  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the  United 
Colonies. 

The  controversy  generated  by  the  issue 
was  noted  by  John  Adams  in  his  auto- 
biography : 

A  great  part  of  these  instructions  were 
opposed  by  out  antagonists  with  great  zeal; 
but  they  were  supported  on  our  side  with 
equal  ardor,  and  the  acceptance  of  them 
afforded  a  strong  proof  of  the  real  determi- 
nation of  a  majority  of  Congress  to  go  with 
us  to  the  final  consummation  of  our  wishes. 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  most  basic  hu- 
man needs  are  for  food  and  shelter. 
Closely  related  to  those  needs  Is  a  third 
need  which  Is  very  basic  to  today's  soci- 
ety— ^the  need  for  quality  healtili  care. 
That  is  why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  HJ%.  21, 
the  Kennedy-Corman  Health  Security 
Act. 

The  sad  fact  is  that,  despite  our  af- 
fluent society,  despite  our  position  as 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  In  the 
world,  some  40  million  Americans  have 
no  health  insurance  whatsoever.  Bfil- 
Uons  more  have  inadequate  insurance 
and  millions  have  no  security  during  lay- 
offs or  periods  of  unemployment. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  present 
health  insurance  pays  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  health  bill  for  those  cov- 
ered, and  it  becomes  obvious  that  we 
must  reform  the  system. 

Tlie  most  prevalent  argument  against 
HJR.  21  is  that  national  health  insur- 
ance— NHI — ^wiU  cost  too  much.  How- 
ever, a  look  at  the  present  cost  of  health 
care  in  this  country  quickly  refutes  that 
argument. 

Quite  simply,  we  are  spending  too 
much  for  health  care.  In  1974,  total 
health  costs  in  the  United  States  were 
$104  billion.  Following  the  lifting  of  price 
controls  in  1974,  health  cost  inflation  ac- 
celerated at  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent, 
much  faster  even  than  the  rete  of  gen- 
eral inflation. 

Health  care  costs  rose  from  $50  billion 
in  1967  to  $104  billion  in  1974— a  jump 
of  well  over  100  percent  in  just  8  years. 

At  the  same  time,  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  showed  that,  when  consumer 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  insurance  pre- 
miums and  ncoicovered  health  expendi- 
tures are  considered,  the  NHI  proposal 
would  result  in  the  same  total  amoimt 
being  spent  on  health.  NHI  is  thus  a  new 
and  better  way  of  spending  the  same  dol- 
lars. As  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  said  at  recent  congi'essional 
hearings: 

Certainly  we  can  afford  to  spend  what  we 
are  now  spending.  What  we  cannot  afford  Is 
to  continue  to  spend  it  in  the  same  way. 

HJl.  21  has  the  added  advantage  that 
it  will  help  to  control  the  inflation  in 
health  care  costs.  It  will: 

Encourage  preventive  care; 

Set  limits  on  fees : 

Require  approved  budgeting  for  hos- 
pitals; 

Eliminate  unnecessary  surgery;  and 

Eliminate  the  profit  and  high  adminis- 
trative cost  of  private  health  insurers. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  must  move 
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to  enact  NHI.  The  poor  and  aged  cannot 
afford  today  s  inflated  health  care  coets. 
And  increasingly,  such  costs  are  out- 
suipping  the  ability  to  pay  of  most  D.S. 
families.  Today,  the  average  American 
Stjend.->  1  month's  pay  for  health  care — 
considerably  higher  than  the  average 
I.  .tizen  of  any  other  industrial  country. 

After  more  than  30  years  of  trying, 
private  health  iasuranre  has  i ailed  to 
rome  even  close  to  meeting  the  Nation  s 
need  for  adequate  health  coverage.  Con- 
gress must  stop  talking  about  the  need 
for  NHI  and  euact  it  now. 

I  heai'tiiy  endorse  the  words  of 
Leonard  Woodcock,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  In.sur- 
ance,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Health  and  Enviionment  Subcommittee 
of  the  Cormnittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  He  said: 

No  greater  observance  of  ihe  lia'.ioas  BI- 
cenieimial  could  be  imagined  than  the  eu- 
actment  of  a  law  which  will  make  real  the 
principle  that  every  American  has  a  right 
to  health  care. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  McNEAL,  JR. 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP    CALU'ORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl. STIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Sam 
McNeal  appreciation  dinner  dance  will 
be  held  on  March  26,  1976  at  the  Hyatt 
House  Hotel,  Los  Angeles  Airport. 

Mr.  McNeal  has  a  vast  and  varied 
background  in  the  educational  field.  He 
has  an  A. A.  Degree  in  criminology  from 
Los  Angeles  City  College,  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  criminology  at  Cal 
State,  L06  Angeles,  and  later  did  post- 
graduate work  in  pubUc  administration 
and  education  at  the  .same  institution 
where  he  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
extended  day  student  body.  He  studied 
metaphysics  at  the  Church  of  Rehgious 
Science,  where  he  obtained  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree.  He  also  attended  Wind- 
sor University's  School  of  Law  in  1975 
and  later  received  a  certificate  of  labor 
studies  from  U.CXi.A.  School  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  where  he  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  law  school  student  body 

He  was  well  prepared  for  a  career  a- 
an  executive  in  organized  labor. 

For  approximately  6  years  he  wa^  Uip 
aso^islant  general  manager  of  local  434 
for  the  Los  .\ngeles  Count v  Employees 
Union.  He  iield  positions  of  president, 
first  vice  president  and  executive  board 
member  of  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institu- 
tion— Lo,5  Angeles  chapter.  He  i:;  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  oi 
COPE — Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion— of  the  AFL-CIO  of  Los  Angeles 
Currently.  Mr.  McNeal  is  the  local's  chici 
civil  service  advocate  of  local  434.  Hi-> 
responsibilities  are  quite  encompas.sing. 
To  cite  a  few,  he  Itandles  all  civil  service 
disciplmary  proceedings. 

Mr.  McNeal  is  atcti^eiy  mvolved  in  ihe 
commimity.  He  has  been  active  m  tlic 
civil  rights  sU'uggle  .since  birth.  i;i  thut 
his  father  Samuel  McNeal.  Sr.  •.wi.s  a. 
pri.me  organizer  of  the  NAACP  in  New 
Orleans,  This  inspiration  stimulated  Mr. 
Sam  McNeal,  Jr  lo  continue  to  be  active 
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in  civil  rights  organization  including 
serving  as  first  vice  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Industry  Commit- 
tee dealing  with  civil  right  complaints. 
He  served  as  an  executive  member  of  the 
NAACP.  Los  Angeles  branch.  In  1971-72. 
he  served  a.s  souihein  area  \ ice  president 
of  the  NAACP  He  served  as  executive 
board  member  of  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference-West  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  mover.s  of  the  Los  An- 
geles chapter  of  CORE. 

Mr.  McNeal  is  a  Prince  Hall  Ma.soii.  He 
IS  a  member  of  Area  Nine  Council  Re- 
feional  Medical  Piograms  and  newly 
elected  as  board  member  of  the  United 
High  Blood  Pressure  Foundation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Samuel  McNeal,  Jr. 


March  22,  1976 


MILLER  WITH  A  MISSION 


HOM    FLORENCE  D\V\'ER 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  jrRsrr 
IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.\TIVES 

Wedncsduv.  March  17.  1976 

Mr  MINISII:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  wiUi 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  join  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  pavuig  tribute  to  the 
hite  Florence  Dwycr 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  Congi-esswoman  Dwyer  dur- 
i.ig  her  maiiy  years  in  the  House  know 
of  lier  hard  work  in  behalf  of  the  people 
ui  the  con5.'res.sicnal  district  and  her 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  American 
democracy 

Those  CI  us  who  w  ere  pri\  ilcged  to 
ki.ow  Flo  Dwyei  as  a  friend  know  her 
.. ^  a  v.arm  and  kind  individual  always 
v.iliaitj  to  assi.st  and  roimsel  her  more 
junior  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  fust  btvamc  involved  i:^ 
politics  in  1940  when  she  worked  for 
Wendell  Wilkie  in  his  Presidential  bid 
She  then  went  to  work  with  the  New  Jer- 
•iey  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Cl'ibs.  as  that  organization's  representa- 
tive befoie  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
m  Trenton  She  later  .served  as  parlia- 
mentarian to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
nnd  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
!  onal  Convention  of  1944. 

Florence  Dwyer  was  elected  tn  the  first 
of  four  sin-essive  t/rms  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  1949  She  was  only  the  .second 
woman  in  New  Jersey  history  to  win  ap- 
pointment as  .assistant  majority  leader  in 
the  as-.embly  and  the  f^rst  to  serve  for  5 
■•ears  on  the  policy  making  committee  of 
ih'-  State  LCciishtture 

Mrs  Dwyer  began  her  distinguished 
rongrf.s.siq»f»l  career  in  1956  She  was  an 
eirly  Hahfer  for-eeosumer  protection  and 
tor  equal  rights  for  \^omen,  and  displayed 
her  outstanding  legislative  ability  as  a 
membpr  of  both  the  Hou.se  Banking  and 
Currency  and  Government  Op*"rations 
Committees. 

Flo  Dnyei 's  record  in  the  House  wa.s  a 
ureal  citdit  to  lier  personally  and  to  the 
people  of  tiie  district  which  elected  her 
wifn  .'.lu'n  regularity. 

-Mr  Speaker,  we  all  mourn  the  loss  of 
tills  exceptional  woman  To  Mrs  Dwyer's 
son  Lt  Col  Miehael  Dwyer,  and  to  her 
family.  I  oflcr  my  decpe.  I  sympathy. 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

Ol'    WISCONSIN 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  this 
id-  t-paced.  modem  world  of  today,  it  is 
often  easy  not  to  take  the  necessary  time 
10  reflect  on  why  and  what  we  are  do- 
ing. Couple  this  with  the  persuasive  no- 
tion of  realism  at  the  expense  of  idealism 
and  morality,  and  this  seeming  lack  of 
mission  becomes  even  more  evident. 

It  is  very  gratifying  then.  Mr.  Speaker 
when  we  can  single  out  a  person  who  per- 
sonifies a  proper  balance  of  realism  and 
idealism.  When  such  an  individual  with 
a  mission  becomes  involved  in  a  proven 
and  effective  Federal  program,  such  as 
the  food-for-peace  program,  you  have 
Mr,  Charles  A.  Krause  III.  president  of 
Krause  Milling  Co.  in  Mlhvaukee.  Wis 

It  is  my  privilege  to  personally  know 
and  respect  Mr.  Krause.  As  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Mr. 
Krause  points  out — which  I  will  insert 
following  my  remar'Ks — Mr.  Krause  has 
demonstrated  that  unique  combination 
of  business  acumen,  human  understand- 
ing, entrepreneurship,  social  conscious- 
pe;.*".  and  successful  manaoiement  as  a 
piivate  busines.sman. 

As  an  original  supporter  of  the  food- 
fur-peace  program,  I  am  proud  of  this 
program  wliich  has  been  most  effective 
in  reaching  the  poorest  of  poor  and  needv 
of  the  world.  The  program  has  fed  mil- 
lions of  hungry  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  less  developed  countries  and  has 
made  other  valuable  contributions.  The 
program  hus  resulted  in  furthering  eco- 
nomic development  in  developing  coun- 
ti'ies.  in  promoting  U.S.  agricultural 
markets  abroad,  in  providing  assistance 
to  friendly  countries,  and  in  contributing 
to  a  surplus  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  article,  enti- 
tled "Miller  With  a  Mission.''  which  ap  • 
iiearei  on  March  6.  1976,  follows: 
MiLLBH   WrrH  a  Mission 
(Bv  Jeff  Browne) 

oad  tl..it  Charles  the  3rd  sh<  ulrt  kr.ow 
more  abou*.  poverty  than  the  late  Charles 
the  1st  knew. 

Life  wa.T  Lough  licie  for  r\-.e  yc.mg  German 
iinniigraiit  named  Ciiarles  A.  Kran.'-.e  until  he 
plowed  his  meager  savings  Into  a  sin.in  corn 
null  In   1907 

Thanks  to  hi.-,  ya'^^father's  succes.'-, 
Lhajics  .\.  Krause  III,  43,  had  life  easier  be- 
fore expanding  that  milling  operation  into 
one  of  the  world's  largest.  He  spent  much 
of  his  youth  In  exclusive  eastern  schoo's, 
C'hoaie  and  Yule. 

Yet  todays  tenuis  playing  president  of 
Krauj>e  Milling  Co  .spends  much  of  hi£  time 
m  places  le.^'s  pleasant  thaii  bis  River  UlUs 
liume. 

He  observes  starvation  and  Us  effects.  If 
not  111  Blafra,  then  In  Calcutta,  Bangladesh 
or  Central  America. 

What's  a  couatry  gentleman  like  Charles 
Krause   doing    in    places   like    tlxose? 

Obaerving  the  effects  of  preducte  llJie  CSM, 
5!peclRliy  designed  by  Krause  MUllng  Oo.  to 
.ulrvlate  malnutrition  In  the  world.  In.  all, 
th'?  company  has  fM  as  many  ac  60  mUIion 
people  worldwide.  throUgft  the  Food  for 
Peace  pro^r-im  financed  by  the  United  States 
g.T.ernnient. 

One  of  the  chief  p.ttribn'es  of  C.S>.T   a  nii.v- 
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ture  of  corn,  soybeans,  dried  milk  and 
Tltamlns.  Is  tbat  It  tastes  aa  bland  u  waU- 
paper  paste,  which  Krause  also  manufactures 
from  some  of  the  same  products. 

FOOD  PBOCBAM  EVTECnvC 

The  lack  of  flavor  enables  people  in  each 
country  to  spice  It  with  whatever  products 
are  peculiar  to  the  region. 

"One  of  the  things  I've  found  is  that 
you  can't  make  people  eat  something  they 
don't  like,  even  If  they  are  malnourished  or 
hungry."  Krause  said  in  an  Interview. 

He  has  made  several  other  observations. 

"I  saw  the  refugees  of  Bangladesh  when 
they  were  In  the  most  desperate  situation. 
But  now  it's  better  than  It  was  three  years 
ago,  after  several  hundred  million  pounds  of 
corn  based  found  have  been  sent  there. 

"It  shows  that  the  Pood  for  Peace  program 
Lb  one  of  the  most  effective  there  is.  It's  well 
run,  well  controlled  with  very  little  waste." 

Krause  has  also  learned  about  the  human 
aide  of  hunger. 

"The  impression  you  come  away  with  from 
any  of  these  countries,"  he  said,  "Is  that 
these  are  real  people  you're  dealing  with. 
Tou  And  yourself  seeing  malnutrition  that 
takes  the  strength  away  from  a  child. 

"They  hurt  but  they're  Just  like  kids  in 
any  other  place.  They're  friendly  and  they 
like  to  play,  and  the  children  are  very  dis- 
ciplined In  many  countries.  There  are  cases 
of  outright  starvation  but  a  much  greater 
problem  is  malnutrition,  and  we  must  teach 
what  real  nutrition  Is." 

In  spite  of  his  flrst  baud  experience  with 
poverty — partially  because  of  It — Krause  has 
ijecome  optimistic  about  the  future  of  this 
cotmtry  and  the  world. 

CHANGE  MUCH  FASTER 

He  testified  before  the  XJS  Senate  Agricul- 
ture sub-committee  last  year  that  "the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  fighting  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition ai"e  awesome  but.  working  together, 
I  am  confident  we  can  met  this  challenge." 

Krause  said  be  has  seen  poverty  stricken 
nations  change  quickly  to  the  point  where 
food  handouts  have  helped  nations  develop 
so  they  become  key  markets  for  American 
.suppliers. 

"The  world  is  changing  so  fast  that  we 
have  the  technology  to  Improve  a  nation's 
situation  In  a  few  years  when  it  used  to  take 
generations,"  he  said.  "There  are  different 
ways  that  this  country  can  help,  and  we 
want  to  participate." 

An  ofiQclal  of  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  knows  Krause  describes  him  as 
a  "very  humanitarian,  very  sharp  young  man 
who  has  poiu-ed  his  heart  and  soul"  into  the 
Food  for  Peace  program, 

Krause  himself  Is  more  modest  about  his 
humanltarlanism  and  says  social  conscious- 
ness "comes  as  a  result  of  doing  business  ef- 
fectively." 

"It's  hard  to  define  what  real  social  re- 
sponsibUlty  is,"  he  added.  "We  try  to  force- 
cast  what  the  needs  of  our  customers  are  go- 
ing to  be  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  com-> 
pany  it  wUl  be." 

Krause,  whose  company  in  1976  did  more 
than  $28  mUllon  In  business  with  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  alone,  said  humanitarian 
goals  depend  on  the  ability  of  business  to 
make  a  profit. 

PEOPLE  ABE  SMAETEa 

A  supporter  of  President  Ford  for  re-elec- 
tion, he  believes  in  the  values  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy. 

"When  you  mess  with  the  free  market, 
things  get  screwed  up,"  he  said.  "I've  seen 
many  examples  of  people  sunqweedly  being 
smarter  than  ttw  free  market.  The  mtxt  Tta 
in  business,  the  more  I  know  that  there's  no- 
body smarter  than  the  people  who  pay  the 
price." 

Krause  said  he  Is  optimistic  that  tb» 
nation  as  a  whde  Is  returning  to  "a  deflnlt* 
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recognition  of  the  value  of  the  free  market 
system." 

"When  the  system  works  right,  it  really 
makes  this  country  go,"  he  added. 

The  creed  of  the  company  developed  re- 
cently reflects  Krause's  respect  for  the  free 
market  system: 

We  believe  in  the  value  of  hard  work  and 
aggressive  competition  and  wUl  conduct  our 
affairs  ...  so  that  the  highest  standards, 
courtesy  and  respect  are  maintained. 

To  that  Krause  adds  the  value  of  motiva- 
tion. 

"If  you  get  an  organization  turned  on," 
he  said,  "they'll  work  their  tails  off." 

The  philosophy  apparently  has  worked  at 
Krause  MUling,  where  sales  quadrupled  In 
the  past  five  years,  due  to  expansion  and  in- 
creased wholesale  grain  prices. 

Krause  also  places  considerable  value  in 
the  youth  of  the  covmtry  and  in  education. 

THET    NEED   DIRECTION 

"Young  people — if  properly  motivated — 
are  going  to  do  great  things  for  the  world. 
They're  smarter  and  they've  been  better  ed- 
ucated. What  they  need  is  direction." 

For  his  own  children,  the  direction  has 
I>een  east,  where  18  year  old  Charles  IV  is 
attending  Yale  University,  17  year  old  Kath- 
ryn  and  16  year  old  WUllam  attend  private 
preparatory  schools.  Timothy.  13.  attends 
University  School  here. 

Krause  believes  in  the  best  ed'.ication  for 
his  children. 

"Parents  can  give  their  kids  not  too  many 
things,"  he  said.  'One  of  them  is  educa- 
tion." 

Its  not  all  studies,  though,  for  the  Krause 
famUy,  which  specializes  In  tennis.  Kathryn, 
for  example,  was  the  state  tennis  champ  for 
her  age  group  last  year. 

Krause  himself  has  managed  to  find  a  few 
local  organizations — to  say  the  least — to'keep 
him  busy  when  he's  not  on  the  tennis  court, 
directing  persormel  in  bis  office  or  scouring 
the  poverty  ridden  areas  of  the  world. 

He's  a  director  of  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank,  First  Wisconsin  Corp.,  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Inc.,  the  Greater  Milwaukee  Committee, 
Columbia  Hospital,  the  MUwaukee  Founda- 
tion and  the  Cltlz^s'  Governmental  Re- 
search Bureau.         / 

Not  to  mention  the  United  Performuig 
Arts  Fund,  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Faye  McBeath  Foundation,  ITedlcal  CoUege 
of  Wisconsin,  University  School  and  the  MU- 
waukee Boys'  Club. 

"I've  learned  a  great  deal  from  these  or- 
ganizations," he  said,  "and  met  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple. I've  learned  how  to  work  with  other 
people." 


LA  TRIBUNA  IN  NEWARK  CELE- 
BRATES ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
La  Tribuna  in  Newark  marked  the  14th 
anniversary  oi  distinguished  service  to 
the  Speoilsh-speaklng  residents  of  that 
area.  Ihia  milestone  by  the  first  news- 
paper of  Its  type  In  New  Jersey  was  cele- 
brated last  nl^t. 

La  Tribuna,  with  a  circulation  of  some 
25,000  has  been  an  effective  voice  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  community,  pub- 
lishing each  week  news  of  local  events 
as  well  as  Information  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  Cuba. 

Its  editor  and  publisher  is  my  friend 
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Carlos  G.  Bidot,  a  Cuban  Immigrant  who 
has  not  only  forged  a  new  life  for  tatms^ 
In  this  country  but  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  the  process.  To  the 
many  of  Hispanic  heritage  In  the  Newark 
area  who  often  encoimter  a  language 
barrier  in  their  adopted  land  he  provides 
an  invaluable  service— aiding  in  identify- 
ing their  problems  and  acquainting  them 
with  the  proper  vehicle  for  quick  action. 

Mr.  Bidot  literally  has  learned  the 
newspaper  business  from  the  ground  up. 
He  studied  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Havana.  In  the  United  Stf^tes  he 
worked  as  a  printing  technician  for  the 
Newark  Evening  News  before  moving  to 
La  Tribuna,  He  holds  a  number  of 
awards  for  distinguished  journalism  and 
community  service. 

Carlos  Bidot  har  for  15  years  played 
an  active  role  in  service  to  the  Hispanic 
population  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  region.  I  loiow  that  our  country 
is  the  better  for  the  contributions  made 
by  La  Tribuna.  its  fine  staff,  and  its 
publiFher. 


HEALING  INFLATION'S  BITE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  di- 
rect an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  March  12  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  since  it  must 
be  recalled  that  it  was  pressure  from  the 
Federal  judiciary  more  than  anything 
else  that  was  behind  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year  tying 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branch 
salaries  to  the  annual  Federal  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  While  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  taken  the  heat  for  the  judi- 
ciary and  high-level  Federal  executives, 
the  judges  stUl  are  not  satisfied,  as  noted 
in  the  editorial  which  I  insert  at  this 
point  and  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members. 

Healing  Inflation's  Bite 

It  was  bound  to  happen,  we  suppose.  A 
couple  in  New  Hampshire,  angered  over  the 
effect  of  inflation  on  their  income,  took  a 
tax  deduction  of  $987  on  their  1973  retiun. 
Inflation  had  ro'obed  them  of  10  per  cent  of 
their  real  Income,  they  contended,  so  the 
deduction  was  only  fair. 

The  argument  makes  perfect  sense  to  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  who  are  watching  their 
real  income  being  nibbled  away  by  inflation. 
It  even  makes  sense  to  the  group  of  federal 
judges  who  recently  filed  a  suit  to  force 
Congress  to  increase  Judicial  salaries.  Infla- 
tion had  reduced  their  pay  in  real  terms,  the 
plaintiffs  said,  and  a  reduction  in  the  pay 
of  sitting  Judges  is  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  ruled  against  the 
New  Hampshire  couple,  and  U^.  Atty  Gen. 
Edward  Levi  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Judges'  suit  is  "silly,"  which  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  it  isn't  going  anyplace. 
This  doesn't  offer  much  hope  for  the  re- 
covery of  losses  already  sustained  because 
of  Inflation,  either  for  Judges  or  ordinary 
taxpayers.  And  that  leaves  only  the  hope 
that  Inflation  will  go  away. 

Hm  InflatlMi  rate  has  been  cut  substau- 
tially  from  its  peak,  of  course,  and  the  oi>t- 
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look  is  far  a  tuxtiiei  reduction,  tiiougb  at  a 
pace  too  Blow  to  provide  rcAl  comfort.  Even 
tte  roBlest  precUcUons  aet  the  probable  In- 
tlHUon  rate  at  about  5  percent  several  years 
Uu  Ji  u  ibe  road. 

MeaJiwblle.  the  main — and  probably  the 
n  iiy — beneficiary  of  Inflation  Is  the  govern- 
ment. As  wages  rise  to  "stay  even"  with  Infla- 
•  un.  workers  are  piished  into  higher  brackets 
»  !d  give  a  larger  percentage  of  their  pay  to 
the  government,  the  net  eSect  being  that 
iii«ny  fall  behind  lu  "real"  dollars. 

I^ere  has  been  considerable  talk  ao^at 
"indexlug"  the  progressive  tax  tables — that 
is,  adjusting  the  numbers  upward  so  that  a 
wage  increase  would  leave  the  taxpayer  in 
the  same  percentage  bracket  to  offset  Infla- 
tion. But  It  haan't  been  done  yet,  and  prob- 
ably ataouldn'C  be  done  on  an  autoanatlc  or 
"escalator"  basis,  for  that  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  Inflation  is  here  to  stay 
and  reduce  the  Incentive  to  fight  it. 

Yet  some  one-time  steps  could  be  taken  to 
ease  the  pain  at  the  taxpayers,  both  in  the 
Income-tax  tables  and  in  other  areas,  notably 
the  penalty  on  "capital  gains"  that  are  no 
real  gain  at  all,  but  merely  a  price  exprea&ed 
in  noore  but  cheaper  dollars. 

One  promising  step  In  this  direction  was 
proposed  the  other  day  by  President  Ford, 
when  he  told  Illinois  farmers  that  the  fed- 
eral Inheritance  ta.x  exemption  should  be 
raised.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Inheritance  tax 
often  means  the  brealrtip  of  family  farms 
when  the  head  of  the  family  dies.  The  tax 
bill  !s  so  high  the  farm  must  "oe  sold  to  :nect 
the  government  obligation. 

Ford  said  that  the  $60,000  exemption  vir- 
tually unchanged  since  the  !9:3C.s.  should  be 
increased  to  $150,000.  The  propof^al  was 
viewed  as  a  bid  for  the  farm  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  perhaps  it  was.  But  it  is  a 
good  Idea  all  the  same,  and  would  be  a  start 
toward  adjusting  the  tax  rates  to  reflect  the 
real  value  of  the  current  dollar. 

If  there  Is  to  be  no  recovery  of  pa»t  !os-e.s. 
either  by  taking  a  tax  deduction  or  filing 
siiit  against  the  government,  at  least  re- 
stracturlng  the  tax  tables  across  the  board 
would  provide  some  insurance  against  future 
losses  to  Inflation. 


A W.vRD- WINNING   PUBLISHER    AND 
COLUMNIST.   IRA   L.   CAHN 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OP    J»EW    YORK 
IN  THF  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENT.ATrVES 

Monday.  Murch  22,  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  15th  Annual  Government 
Affairs  Conference  of  the  National  News- 
paper Association  here  and  among  those 
attending  the  session  was  Long  Island's 
award-winning  publisher  and  columnist. 
Mr.  Ira  L.  Calin,  of  the  Ma.ssapequa  Po.st. 

Recently  installed  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Press  A.5.sociation.  Mr.  Cahn's 
incisive,  hardnosed  approach  to  local 
and  national  affairs  has  long  been  rec- 
oenized  by  his  fellow  newspapermen  who 
elected  him  leader  of  their  association. 

His  newspaper  has  won  over  80  awards 
from  the  New  York  Press  Association  in 
virtually  every  category  of  joumalLsm. 
Ccirtoonists  on  the  Massapequa  Post  re- 
cently won  first  prize  and  honorable 
iiiention  in  association  competition.  The 
paper  was  also  praised  for  an  editorial 
ilidt  challenged  a  cocrt  decision  dismiss- 
ing criminal  charg^es  again.'^t  a  local  oRi- 
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Mr.  Cahn's  columns  have  regularly 
contained  keen  observations  about  our 
lack  of  a  cohesive  national  economic  pol- 
icy Uiat  will  both  protect  America's 
middle-class  property  owners  and  busi- 
nessmen and  restore  viability  to  our 
competitive,  free-enterpri.se  system.  Hi.=- 
ideas  are  particularly  approiJriate  in 
light  of  last  week's  vote  on  the  antitrust 
enforcement  amendment. 

No  .stranger  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Cahn's  columns  are  always  refreshing 
reminders  of  serious  national  problems. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  hi^ 
new  office  and  extend  best  wishes  for 
continued  success. 


March  22,  1976 


FARMERS  AND  FORD 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

op  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
Maich  5,  farm  leaders  of  Illinois  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  be  hesurd 
by  him.  About  400  of  them,  representing 
all  the  major  agriculture  interests  of  the 
Stat<;  assembled  at  the  Forum  30  hotel 
in  Springfield  to  participate  in  a  forum 
discussion  v.ith  President  Ford. 

Here  is  r.  thoughtful  comment  on  the 
demeanor  oi  the  farmers  written  by  one 
of  America's  outstanding  farm  writers, 
Keith  L.  Wilkey  of  theQuincy  »I11.)  Her- 
ald-Whig and  former  president  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Writers  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  published  March  18,  1976. 
It  is  follo"  ed  by  the  text  of  the  farm 
forum ; 

I■^^R.^^E8s    Meet    the    Pkesident 
(By  Keith  I..  Wllk^y) 

.^t  a  recent  farm  fcrum  question  and 
answer  session  held  In  Springfield's  Forum  30 
hotel.  Pi'esldent  Ford  answered  questions 
from  Illinois  farm  organization  leaders  atid 
individual  farmers. 

The  President  surprised  many  of  hLs  ques- 
tioners by  hi.s  knowledge  of  agricultural  l.s- 
sues  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  farming 
industry.  Tliis  ^vas  co:itra.-^t  to  fann  session 
i-.eld  by  his  predecessor. 

Bui  as  a  Michigan  CoMgrp>sM!nn  for  !0 
■.ears,  and  later  House  minority  leader.  Ford 
had  many  opportunities  to  become  familiar 
with  agricjliurr-l  bills  that  were  acLed  on  by 
(.otijjress.  .^pd  he  doesn't  exactly  have  a 
Mietropoliiaa  background  entirely. 

For  many  farmers,  this  was  probably  ibeir 
first  opporumity  lo  sec  the  nation's  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  the  flesh  Not  all  farm  organiza- 
lioni  represented  arc  friendly  to  the  Ford 
.^diiiiirstratlon,  and  some  of  their  Wash- 
ington Newsletters  don't  mind  saying  so 
But  the  state  leadei-s  of  these  organizatioixs. 
active  farmers  themselves,  displayed  respect 
and  dignity  in  the  preeence  of  Mr.  Ford. 

For  many  the  concept  of  a  farmer  is  an 
u.dividual  111  whorii  burus  Uie  old  llres  of  the 
Jiidfo-Clirlstian  ethic  For  those  who  spend 
>o  nim.:i  time  In  open  fields,  woods  and  pratr- 
le;!.  and  have  daily  hand-to-hnnd  contact 
with  Nature,  it  becomes  easy  to  distingui.sh 
the  ancient  tenets  of  morality. 

Most  fanners  seem  to  have  an  hilierent 
respect  for  constituted  authority;  a  consiri- 
eraticu  lor  the  \ie\vpolr.t.s  of  oilit-rs  and  a 
latent  dottiine  of  a  uever-furgotten  school- 
boy de", otion  to  the  .^inerlran  fla?.  the  co'.irts 


of  Justice,  the  patriotism  of  legislators  and 
th«  prMtlg*  of  the  President  and  majesty  oi 
th*  White  House. 

Several  farmers  said,  bctore  asking  their 
questions,  "It  is  an  honor  for  m«  to  be  tallc- 
lug  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ' 

Most  always  there  seems  to  be  a  sma'.l 
group  of  protesters  carrying  derogatory  plar- 
ardb  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  President 
At  the  Lincoln  Home  ceremonies  earlier  in 
the  day,  when  President  Ford  appeared  at 
tlie  podium,  one  protester  ral.sed  aloft  ht.s 
placard. 

Behind  him  stood  a  fanner  who  said:  ••Mis- 
ter, I  drove  over  here  to  see  the  President; 
not  to  look  at  some  cardboard  sign.  Would 
yo-1  plea.se  move  it  over?" 

A  fleeting  expression  of  shame  crossed  the 
protesters  face.  He  quietly  moved  to  another 
location. 

It  was  an  important  day  for  many  farmers 
v.ho  were  there.  Though  the  President  can 
be  seen  almost  nightly  on  television,  it  is 
still  -omeuhing  special  In  the  lives  of  maiiy 
to  see  him  In  person;  to  shake  his  hand,  as 
some  did,  and  to  talk  direr*ly  with  him.  a;? 
did  other,-. 

lExr    OF    Remarks    by    President    Ford    De- 

I  ivrntD  AT  A  Farm  Foitdm,  March  5,  1976 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  lUinols — in  the 
Land  of  Llnclon — to  meet  with  you,  as  out- 
standing representatives  of  the  agriculture  of 
thio  -/(r-CAt  State. 

lets  talk  today  about  where  this  great 
•orn   belt   heartland   of  America  is   header. 

We  have  made  some  solid  gains  in  agricul  - 
ture  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  last  three  years  have  been  the  three 
highest  net  farm  income  years  in  history 
That'.-,  the  way  it  should  be.  It  took  hard  work 
on  your  part.  It  took  the  right  kind  of  farm 
policies.  I  want  to  keep  that  good  climate.  I 
think  you  do,  too. 

You,  and  all  of  our  farmers  must  have  a 
fair  return  for  your  hard  work. 

There  Is  another  are*  we  should  examine 
I  refer  to  farm  siupluses  and  the  restrictive 
farm  programs  that  went  with  tbem.  We 
no  longer  have  heavy  farm  surpluses  hang- 
ing over  the  market.  I  want  to  keep  it  that 
way.  I  think  you  do,  too. 

We  must  sell  grain,  not  pile  it  \\p  in  stor- 
age. That  is  the  program  of  my  Administra- 
tion. 

We  doiit  have  an  administration  In  Wash- 
ington dumping  surpluses  to  force  down  the 
fai'm  prices  and  force  you  to  sign  up  In  gov- 
ernment-controlled farm  programs.  And  we 
don't  want  one! 

The  Nation's  grain  reserves  are  now  In  your 
own  hands.  Today,  you  who  raise  the  grain 
can  decide  the  best  time  to  sell — and  you 
are. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  what  rni  for 
and  what  I'm  against  on  some  other  matters: 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  the  government 
holding  your  reserves  in  a  government  bin 
or  warehouse.  I'm  against  policies  that  would 
have  farmers  producing  again  for  a  govern- 
ment storage  bin  and  a  government  check. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  a  government  board 
selling  your  exports.  I  want  our  export  trade 
to  stay  In  private  hands. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  any  International 
re.-^erve  that  would  put  your  farm  products 
under  the  control  of  an  International  body 
vvhere  this  country  could  be  outvoted  by 
tifty  to  one — or  even  by  one  hundred  to  one. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  subsidized  imports. 
I  dou't  want  American  farmers  competing 
against  tlie  treasuries  of  foreign  govern- 
meutE. 

Let's  talk  about  agricultural  exports  and 
the  record  of  this  Admiuistratian.  We  ex- 
ported a  record  twenty-one  bUUon,  sU  hun- 
dred mfilion  dollars  in  agricultural  products 
last  year.  Nearly  two  billion  of  that  came 
from  Illinois.  That  didn't  Just  happen.  We 
worked  at  It. 
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You  know  what  those  exports  mean  to 
vour  fanns,  to  your  abfllty  to  plant  Mid  pro- 
duce, to  your  income  and  to  your  flunlly^ 
well-being.  It's  good  for  you.  It's  good  for 

Illinois. 

Let's  look  at  another  accomplishment.  We 
are  selling  the  Soviet  Union  two  billion  dol- 
lai-s  or  more  in  farm  products  from  the  1976 
crop.  That's  a  record — a  record  compiled  dur- 
ing this  Administration!  And  it's  only  the 
beginning  of  continued  exports  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  want  our  agricultural  productton  to 
promote  trade  and  help  keep  the  peace.  We 
want  to  keep  your  boys  on  the  farms  and 
send  your  bushels  overseas — and  at  good 
terms  of  trade.  I  c^>po8e  policies  which  would 
keep  your  bushels  at  home  and  send  your 
boys  overseas. 

Last  fall,  as  you  know,  we  exercised  a  tem- 
porary lestraint  on  grain  sales  to  Russia.  To- 
day, I  want  to  review  that  situation.  At  that 
time,  we  had  already  sold  the  Russians  about 
ten  million  tons  oi  grain.  PacHlttes  to  trans- 
port the  grain  and  the  Biimian  capability  to 
handle  incoming  shipments  were  already 
committed  at  capacity  for  months  to  come. 
If  we  had  sold  the  Rnsatans  one  more  bushel 
of  c<Hii  CHT  wheat  at  that  time.  It  couldn't 
have  mo>%°ed  for  ntonths. 

We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  government  on  long-term 
sales  of  our  wheat  and  com.  AlUaougb  we 
welcome  the  Russians  as  customers.  I  dont 
think  they  should  come  into  our  market  only 
when  it  suits  them.  X  insisted  on  a  loi^- 
term  grain  sales  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That's  why  there  was  a  temporary  halt  in 
sales  whUe  we  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
that  agreement.  As  soon  as  we  got  the  agree- 
ment we  wanted,  I  ordered  the  temporary 
halt  lifted. 

Since  then,  the  Russians  have  come  to  us 
for  another  three  million  tons.  As  we  have 
said  before,  we  remain  ready  to  sell  them 
more  this  year  if  they  want  It.  That's  where 
we  stand  on  farm  exports. 

But  better  yet,  because  of  the  agreement 
we  concluded,  you  are  going  to  have  a  reg- 
ular market  in  Russia  for  no  less  than  six 
million  tons  of  com  and  wheat  each  year — 
and  maybe  much  more — ^from  1976  through 
1980.  That  is  a  good  deal  for  the  American 
farmer,  and  for  the  Nation. 

Let  me  emphasize:  This  Is  only  a  part  of 
our  policy  of  strengthening  our  agricultural 
export  trade.  I^m  exports  tiius  far  In  the 
l970's  will  total  two  and  a  half  times  more 
than  In  the  same  period  in  the  lOQO's.  In 
addition  to  the  two  billion  dollars  In  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  this  fiscal  year,  we  expect 
to  sell  six  billion,  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  Western  Europe  nations,  three  billion, 
two  hundred  million  dollars  to  Japan  alone 
and  one  billion,  two  hundred  million  dollars 
to  Eastern  Europe.  We  can  be  protid  of  that 
record. 

I  am  proud,  too,  of  our  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire,  Earl  Butz.  I  am  today  asking  the 
Secretary  to  assume  a  new  and  vital  role 
In  strengthening  America's  agricultural 
policy  making  within  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  Secretary  will  be  the  Ohairman  of  a 
new  Cabinet-level  Agricultural  Policy  Com- 
mittee that  I  have  created.  This  Committee 
will  consolidate  all  agricultural  policy-mak- 
ing functions  of  existing  Executive  Branch 
committees.  It  will  have  the  central  role  in 
the  development  and  direction  of  our  Na- 
tion's food  policies. 

This  new  Committee — and  its  leadership — 
reasserts  the  Importance  I  attach  to  Sec- 
retary Butz  as  my  chief  agricultural  policy 
adviser  and  q;>okesman.  I  am  oonfldent  that 
this  bolstering  of  agricultural  policy  within 
the  Executive  Branch  will  benefit  the  farm- 
ers of  Illinois  and  all  Americans. 

Just  as  we  are  more  effectively  utilizing 
the  energy  of  Barl  Bute,  we  look  to  the  avail- 
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ability  of  energy  in  general  as  the  key  to 
modem  farming. 

In  American  agriculture,  machines  greatly 
multiply  the  efforts  of  men.  Tou  meed  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  petroletun  and  natural  gas. 

UjB.  production  of  natural  gas  peaked  dur- 
ing 1973  and  has  been  declining  ever  since. 
This  has  serious  Implications  for  agricul- 
ture. Aa  fanners,  you  need  natural  gas  for 
drying  your  crops.  You  need  it  as  the  pri- 
mary source  for  the  nitrogen  fertilizers  that 
put  dollars  in  your  pockets  and  food  on 
everyone's  table. 

Yet  today  that  crucial  supply  of  natural 
gas  is  being  choked-off  by  out-moded  price 
regulations  and  restrictions  on  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  natural  gas. 

As  President  I  am  detnmlned  to  rectify 
this  situatton.  But  I  need  tbe  help  of  the 
Congress  to  change  the  restrictive  laws.  I  ask 
your  support  as  fanners,  and  as  members  of 
farm  organizations,  in  helping  me  to  remove 
this  obstacle  to  American  productivity. 

I  am  proud  that  there's  now  more  con- 
fidence In  rural  areas,  that  more  young  peo- 
ple are  coming  into  agriculture,  and  that 
the  enrollments  in  our  agricultural  colleges 
are  running  at  an  all-time  bi^. 

All  citizens  are  concerned  about  estate 
taxes.  But  this  Is  a  particular  problem  for 
farmers  whose  savings  are  tied  up  In  farm 
land.  The  value  of  an  average  farm  is  now 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  pre- 
vent the  farced  sale  of  family  farms  to  meet 
inheritance  taxes,  I  previously  proposed  a 
plan  to  defer  estate  tax  payments,  at  greatly 
reduced  Interest  rates,  over  a  twenty-flve 
year  period.  If  adopted,  this  proposal  would 
provide  substantial  relief. 

But  an  additional  problem  must  be  solved. 
While  the  value  of  the  doUar  has  eroded,  our 
system  of  estate  taxation  has  changed  little 
since  the  1830's.  To  ease  the  burden  of 
estate  taxes  on  the  many  Americans  with 
modest  estates,  I  am  proposing  an  Increase 
of  the  present  60  thousand  dollar  estate-tax 
exemption  to  150  thousand  dollars.  The 
lYeasnry  Department  wUl  present  the  full 
detaOs  of  my  proposal  to  the  Congress  later 
this  month. 

Along  with  my  tax  deferral  proposal,  this 
exemption  increase  should  help  owners  of 
family  farms  and  businesses  to  band  them 
down  from  generation  to  generation  without 
the  forced  liquidation  which  is  now  too  fre- 
quent. 

I  want  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  our 
family  farms.  Too  much  labor  and  love  go 
into  the  development  of  a  paying  farm  to 
dismantle  it  with  every  new  generation. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  America's  farmers 
must  profit — If  America  Is  to  profit.  There 
must  also  be  enough  income  for  you  to  re- 
place machinery,  to  conserve  and  enrich  the 
soil,  to  adopt  new  techniques,  and  to  buy 
essential  supplies.  That's  what  keeps  the 
American  economy  going. 

Some  nations  with  other  economic  and 
political  philosophies  have  vlrttially  the 
same  tractors  and  combines  that  you  use. 
But  those  nations  do  not  have  the  greatest 
piece  of  farm  machinery  ever  built — the  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  have  turned  things  around  in  rural 
America — and  we  must  keep  It  that  way. 

We  have  more  to  do  and  I  want  to  work 
with  you  to  get  It  done. 

I  have  fought  hard  to  cut  govermiient 
spending,  to  curb  Infiation,  and  to  maintain 
a  sound  economy.  This  fight  can  only  succeed 
if  our  farming  economy  succeeds. 

America's  heritage  was  created  by  our 
farmers.  The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans 
to  Join  you,  the  farmers.  In  recultlvatlng 
America's  old  and  cherished  values,  includ- 
ing otir  rededlcatlon  to  the  highest  moral 
and  spiritual  values.  You,  the  farmers  of 
America,  took  the  challenge  some  200  years 
ago.  In  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
describing    the    heroic    stand    at    Concord 
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Bridge  in  1775,  "Tlie  embattled  farmers  stood, 
and  Sved  the  aihot  lieaLrd  locmd  Vbe  worid." 

Todajr.  the  tmnner  1b  stlB  cmlmttled.  To- 
daylB  t^Ung  aSiota  are  not  Cram  guns,  but 
flmu  gtitiii  not  firan  pistols,  Init  from  pro- 
dtictlTtty.  nie  ralnvteraan  of  1VT6  fa  tlie  man 
who  diliM  the  tracten  In  yonr  fleids.  Two 
hxmdred  years  have  passed,  but  you  remain 
central  to  America^  fatore  and  America's 
freedom. 


THE    NEW    REBELLION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSBSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  carries  a  highly 
thooght-provridng  article  by  the  Honor- 
able Richard  D.  Lamm.  Governor  oT  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Governor  Lamm  has 
made  a  compelling  case  for  less  Federal 
interventicm  into  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
dividual States  and,  ultimately,  the  lives 
of  American  citizens,  He  eorrectiy  iden- 
tifies Bs  the  chief  battleground  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  revenue  sharing.  That 
program,  vrtilch  has  the  entliuslastic  bi- 
partisan support  of  Uxe  Nation's  Gover- 
nors and  mayors,  is  in  serious  trouble  in 
the  94th  Congress.  Many  members  of  the 
Democratic  majority  want  to  tie  Federal 
revenue  sharing  funds  more  closely  to 
Federal  priorities.  Others  want  to  do 
away  •with  the  program  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  revenue  sharing  is  the 
only  beacon  of  light  in  an  otherwise  dark 
sea  of  big  Government  and  overregula- 
tion.  We  need  to  preserve  it  and  make  it 
better.  That  Is  what  the  people  want  us 
to  do. 

I  hope  that  Members  on  the  majority 
side,  the  ones  'who  are  maneuvering 
to  hamstring  the  proven  successful  pro- 
gram of  Federal  revenue  sharing,  will 
take  the  words  of  Governor  Lamm,  a 
D^nocrat.  directly  to  heart. 

The  article  follows: 

The    Nrw    Rebellion 
(By  Richard  D.  Lamm) 

With  an  Irony  that  history  seldom  fur- 
nishes, we  find  ourselves  on  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  our  cotmtry  re- 
examining our  basic  federal  structure.  Both 
political  parties  have  addressed  the  issue 
forcefully:  two  E^publican  presidential  can- 
didates by  specific  programs  to  return  more 
authority  and  funds  to  the  states  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Democratic  governors 
by  unanimously  resolving  to  "reestablish  lu 
our  federal  ss^tem  the  balance  which  was 
anticipated  by  the  founding  fathers.  In  many 
ways,  it  is  the  current  Imbalance  which  has 
made  states  little  more  than  administrative 
arms  of  the  federal  government." 

The  battle  over  revenue-sharing  rages  to 
and  fro  with  governors,  mayors  and  other 
local  officials,  making  its  renewal  not  only 
the  top  priority  but  a  symbol t«  issue  cen- 
tral to  all  federal -states  relationships. 

It  Is  hard  to  put  this  Issue  In  a  historical 
context.  Washington  has  seen  myriad  Issues 
erupt  overnight,  pranoe  their  bo«r  upon  the 
political  stage,  then  disappear.  Ooaey^  armies 
marched  to  oblivion,  not  power,  and  it  is  im- 
mensely difficult  to  judge  whether  new 
moods,  however  intense,  are  enduring  and 
ephemeral. 

This  said,  one  should  not  underestimate 
the  frustration  of  state  and  local  officials  try- 
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lug  to  QMke  policy  and  fiscal  sense  among 
the  confualng  array  of  1,100  categorical  pro- 
grams, eacb  with  Its  own  set  of  rules,  regu- 
lations and  regulators.  In  education  alone, 
there  are  some  440  national  programs  ad- 
ministered by  seventeen  federal  agencies; 
yet,  In  my  state  the  federal  government  only 
funds  5^6  per  cent  of  our  total  educational 
budget.  By  contrast,  the  federal  revenue  shar- 
lug  most  Importantly  allows  local  govern- 
ments to  set  their  own  priorities,  but  also 
delivers  $6  billion  of  state  and  local  aid 
through  fewer  than  100  federal  employees. 

The  debate  rages  on  more  than  one  level: 
partly,  It  Is  the  age-old  strain  of  people  who 
didn't  want  government  action  In  the  first 
place.  But  increasingly,  It  includes  thought- 
ful people  who  are  arguing  about  reforming 
the  delivery  system  without  abandoning  the 
goals.  It  Is  the  argument  that  Just  a.s  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  didn't  recognize 
an  adequate  federal  role,  now  we  attempt  to 
federalize   too   many   of   our   program.<<. 

Congress  today  has  a  macro-level  solu- 
tion to  nearly  every  micro-level  problem  im- 
aginable. One  InfluentlEd  congressman  re- 
cently contacted  our  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  Inquire  whether.  In  their  opinion. 
under  the  pending  Federal  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Act  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
three  parent-teacher  conferences  a  year  or 
two  a  year.  Fantastic!  No  wonder  we  are  beset 
by  a  variety  of  international  problems,  with 
the  CIA,  FBI,  Secretary  of  State  and  Presi- 
dent going  relatively  unchecked  by  Congress. 
They  are  too  occupied  worrying  about  how 
many  parent-teacher  -conferences  there 
should  be  a  year  and  how  many  cfilcries 
should  be  in  a  school  lunch  program. 

One  cannot  fault  the  intentions  of  the.'.e 
programs.  Admittedly,  a  variety  of  con- 
stituencies bring  their  problems  to  Washing- 
ton, seeking  solutions.  But  Congress  h.is 
little  or  no  sense  of  legisl.ttlve  restraint  "A 
large  part  of  the  dlfBculty  with  American 
government  today  stems  from  the  well-in- 
tentioned, but  misdirected  initiatives  of  the 
federal  government."  says  Governor  Phil 
Noel,  Chairman  of  the  Democra'-ic  Platform 
Committee.  "Some  Democrats  are  beginning 
to  sound  like  Republicans,"  grumps  a  lead- 
ing congressional  Democrat;  but  I  submit,  we 
:igree  on  the  ends  and  only  argue  the  means. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  witnessing  more  than 
a  seasonal  fad  by  a  few  malcontents,  but  the 
rising  rebellion  of  a  variety  of  citizens  and 
local  ofl'icials  tired  of  Congress  attempting  to 
become  every  school  board,  every  local  gov- 
en\menlal  official  and  every  state  legislator. 
We  are,  I  believe,  witnessing  a  significant 
bipartisan  rebellion  against  an  overcentral- 
Ized  federal  government  and  the  too  frequent 
belief  that  passing  a  federal  program  is  tan- 
tamount to  solving  a  problem.  In  the  spirit  of 
1776,  we  seek  to  restrain  a  governmental  hpnd 
growing  too  heav>'  on  Its  colonies. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  cAI.IFOR^lI.^ 
IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  March  21,  1776,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  appointed  James  Wil- 
son, Benjamin  Harrison  and  Andrew 
Allen  as  members  of  a  committee  to  su- 
pervise the  printing  of  the  Journals  of 
CcMigress.  The  Coagnss  apparently  had 
some  doubts  about  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  printer  then  employed, 
for  they  advised  the  newly  appointed 
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committee,  "if  the  present  printer  can- 
not execute  the  work  with  sufficient  ex- 
pedition— they  were  empowered  to  em- 
ploy another  printer." 


March  22,  1976 


A  COOL  LOOK  Al   OSHA 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF    Ni:BR\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaij.  March  22.  1976 

Mrs.  SMITH  ot  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  and 
concern  slr.ce  its  pa.s.sage  in  1970.  As  most 
Members  know,  the  public  has  not  mod- 
erated its  critlci-sm  of  thLs  far-reaching 
addition  to  the  Federal  regulatory  struc- 
ture over  the  past  6  years. 

The  House  has  voted  to  amend  the 
original  act  to  allow  on-site  consultation 
for  small  businesses  and  farmers.  There 
does  seem  to  be  a  growing  consensus, 
however,  that  a  more  substantial  modi- 
fication of  OSHA  is  required.  The  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  cur- 
rently holding  oversight  hearings  at  the 
subcommittee  level  to  investigate  the 
many  complaints  all  of  us  have  heard 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Unfortunately,  debates  on  is^sues  of  tliis 
nature  often  devolve  into  an  emotional 
shouting  match,  clouding  the  real  need 
for  reform.  A  current  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  succeeds  in  avoiding 
this,  and  presents  dispassionate  criticism 
of  OSHA.  While  the  solutions  suggested 
by  the  editorial  require  considerable  .'e- 
flection  and  debate.  I  believe  readers  of 
the  Record  will  profit  from  roivsldering 
the  arguments  raised. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Cool  Look  at  08HA 

Of  hU  the  new  rules  Imposed  on  business 
iiy  Congress  in  its  1970  lit  of  environmental 
regulation,  the  ones  that  seemingly  have 
caused  tlie  most  annoyance  are  those  in 
OSH.^  ihe  Occupiitionul  Safety  and  Health 
Art. 

The  quarrel,  we  suspect,  l.s  not  with  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  There  are  very  few  of 
us  who  would  seriously  argue  that  the  nation 
cannot  afford  to  give  Its  workers  reasonable 
prolecllons  against  accidents  and  work- 
related  disease.  Anyone  who  has  ever  worked 
In  an  unsafe  environment  knows  that  there 
Is  indeed  a  role  for  the  state's  police  power 
to  play  In  insuring  that  such  conditioa.<  are 
corrected. 

The  problem,  we  suspect,  lies  In  how  the 
act  and  its  administrators  have  set  about  to 
do  this.  They  have  set  about  it  by  writing 
endless  rules— there  are  close  to  4,400  of 
them  covering  800  pages  In  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations.  With  this  massive  codebook 
In  hand,  OSHA  Inspectors  then  go  around  to 
see  If  employers  are  obeying  applicable  fed- 
eral standards. 

Should  It  be  any  wonder,  given  the  com- 
plexities of  trying  to  obey  that  many  rules, 
that  there  has  been  a  general  disgust  with 
OSHA.  even  among  employers  with  the  best 
of  Intentions  towards  their  employes?  The 
other  part  of  the  problem  la  that  employers 
and  employes  alike  can  see  clearly  that  some 
of  the  requirements  they  are  asked  to  meet 
have  little  application  to  the  safety  of  their 
particular  Jobs.  Ot\e  hospital  worker  we  know, 
for  example,  teils  a  riiehil  story  about  being 


accidentally  drenched  by  a  federally  man- 
dated special  shower  deelgned  to  quickly  re- 
move caustic  chemical*  In  case  of  accidental 
contamination.  The  shower  coat  the  boepltal 
a  lot  of  money  and  no  one  felt  It  very  likely 
there  would  ever  be  an  accident  of  that  type. 

Multiply  that  hospital  shower  a  mllUoii 
times  or  so  and  you  have  an  extremely  large 
capital  cost  that  pays  no  return  In  any  sense, 
economic,  social,  psychic  or  whatever.  I'here 
Is  obviously  something  wrong  with  a  govern- 
ment program  that  has  such  a  result.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  in  Its  focvis  on 
r\Ues,  OSHA  probably  spreads  itself  too  thin 
and  thus  neglects  opportunities  lor  having  a 
stronger  impact. 

In  a  new  American  Enterprise  Institute 
study,  Cornell  labor  economist  Robert  Stew- 
art Smith  notes  that  OSHA  has  only  enough 
inspectors  to  Inspect  the  typical  worker's 
factory  once  every  10  years  at  the  most — and 
even  then  only  the  most  obvious  violations 
are  caught.  Not  only  are  the  standards  too 
detailed  and  numerous  for  complete  com- 
prehension by  either  employer  or  inspector, 
they  are  constantly  being  outdated  by  chang- 
ing materials  and  technology. 

Professor  Smith  offers  some  suggestion.^ 
worth  considering  as  a  way  of  meeting  the 
problems  of  OSHA.  He  proposes,  for  example, 
that  OSHA  targets  on  plants  with  the  highest 
Injviry  rates  within  detailed  industry  and 
size  groups  and  set  about  to  find  the  actual 
catises  of  the  problem,  rather  than  merely 
theoretical  hazards.  To  provide  an  incentive 
for  employers  to  Identify  hazards  and  deal 
with  them,  he  proposes  an  injury  tax  which 
would  be  computed  from,  and  remitted  with, 
the  ii>Jury  reports  plants  now  file  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  or  possibly  assessed 
throvigh  the  workman's  compensation  syr-- 
tem.  He  argues  that  workman's  compensation 
as  presently  set  up  has  only  a  small  safety 
incentive,  because  it  does  not  sufTiclpntly 
target  on  hazardous  plants. 

Professor  Smith  concedes  that  .such  an  ap- 
proach might  raise  prices  relatively  lu  in- 
dustries that  are  Inherently  hazardotis,  t!ie 
lumber  Industry,  for  example.  But  he  finds 
nothing  basically  wrong  with  the  possibility 
of  substitutions  that  might  reduce  employ- 
ment in  inherently  hazardous  industries.  He 
also  suggests  that  OSHA  would  be  more 
effective  if  it  devoted  more  time  and  re- 
sources to  Identifying  occupational  health 
problems,  rather  than  expending  so  mufii 
effort  to  control  Injuries. 

The  arguments  of  Professor  Smith  are  sub- 
ject to  debate.  Positive  incentives  toward 
plant  safety  might  be  more  beneficial  than 
penalties,  since  many  hazardous  plants  prob- 
ably are  also  economically  marginal.  But 
po.sitive  incentives  imply  subsidy,  a  principle 
that  has  economic  problems  of  its  own. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  an  Issue  that  Congress 
should  muster  up  enough  cotirage  to  reopen. 
Those  complaints  from  constituents  really 
do  have  merit.  And.  who  knows,  on  the  sec- 
ond try  they  might  get  it  right. 


THE    1976    BICENTENNIAL    EDITION 
OP   LOUISIANA    YOUTH   SEMINAR 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF   LOinSIANA 
I.N   1  !IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years,  Louisiana  youth  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and  exciting  high 
school  leadership  progrsuns  offered  any- 
where, the  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar. 


^ 
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This  year  the  seminar  otters  itis  Bi- 
centennial edition,  "Life,  Uberty,  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Leadership,"  and  all  In- 
dications point  to  an  even  more  success- 
ful event  than  ever. 

The  seminar,  held  in  the  summer  of 
each  year,  provides  an  intensive  week- 
long  workout  for  the  student  ddegates, 
who  spend  long  hours  developing  their 
leadership,  organizational  and  interper- 
sonal communication  skills.  At  the  end 
of  the  seesicm.  the  delegates  leave  with, 
not  only  new  knowledge  about  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  a  true  I^er  and  the 
organization,  but  a  new  awareness  of 
themselves  and  their  fellow  man. 

I  would  hope  that  any  student  who  has 
the  opportimity  to  participate  in  this 
unique  program  do  so.  The  expressions 
of  past  delegates  indicate  that  the  per- 
sonal rewards  gained  from  attending  the 
Louisiana  Youth  Seminar  are  priceless. 

Being  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Bicentennial  activities  planned  for  our 
State  and  Nation,  I  clearly  see  the  need 
for  proper  leadership  training  to  secure 
good  leaders  for  our  next  200  years. 

I  wish  the  seminar  many  more  out- 
standing years  and  this  year's  Bicen- 
tennial delegates  a  most  rewarding  ex- 
peiience. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  LOUISIANA  YOUTH 
SiMINAR:  A  PROGRAM  FOR  OUR 
TIMES 
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X  (oak  fOFWsrd  to  parttc^tatUig  in  tlie  6tb 
•mnaa  IjouliUna  Toutti  acmlnar  and  wtt- 
iiMwIiiU.  tm  raoaarkaliie  aiiomniillMlinienta  at 
Um  BfcitAent  parUolpMtts.  X  highly  oommend 
tiitif  pKogram  to  anyona  intansted  in  teader- 
B^iip  training  and  personal  developmsnt  at 
Its  best,  along  with  the  University  of  Soutli- 
westem  Louisiana  for  its  sponsorship  of  this 
worthy  event.  I  atao  extend  my  best  wlfOiee 
to  the  Louisiana  Toottk.  Seminar  organiza- 
tion for  many  more  years  of  success. 


TOIBUTE  TO  JOHN  KUBIK 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF   LOUISIAN* 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1976 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Beeaux.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  4 
years  I  have  been  pleased  to  be  present  and 
speak  before  Che  Louisiana  high,  school  dele- 
gates assembled  to  participate  in  the  annual 
Louisiana  Youth  Seminar,  a  statewide  pro- 
gram which  promotes  training  in  leadership, 
prcgramlng  activities,  and  inter-personal 
conmiunlcatlon  techniques. 

This  year  marlcs  the  seminar's  sixth  pro- 
gram and  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  many 
others  in  cwigratulatlng  those  who  keep 
making  this  event  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing youth  leadership  experiences  of  Its  kind. 
THe  XiOuLslana  Youth  Seminar  vas  founded 
6  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to  offer  Xioiitslana 
high  school  students  a  general  fonun  for 
education  in  leadership  akiUs.  The  week- 
long  seminars  have  been  extremely  success- 
ful in  developing  these  abilities  in  students 
by  providing  a  spirited,  thought-provoking, 
and  stimulating  experience.  The  hundreds  of 
past  delegates  who  have  attended  the  semi- 
nars attest  to  the  fact  that  this  program  rep- 
resents one  of  the  few  common  grounds  for 
discussing  pertinent  events  and  activities, 
for  practicing  productive  and  practical  tech- 
niques  of  organizing,  and  for  gaining  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  American 
political  system. 

This  year's  seminar  will  be  held  at  the 
tJuiverslty  of  Sbuthvirestem  Louisiana  In 
Lafayette,  La.  U.S.L.'s  past  record  of  belAg 
an  exceUent  educational  institution  whleh 
continually  strives  to  bring  to  Louisiana 
students  thfl  &n«st  lu  educational  expectenc^s 
nuLkes  a  perfect  setting  for  tbci  delegates  to 
get  tlii?  most  out  of  the  seminar. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  lUiiitois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cicero 
Rotary  Club  members  In  my  district  re- 
cently honored  Mr.  John  Kubik,  publish- 
er of  the  Life  newspapers,  with  their  Vo- 
cational Service  Award.  This  award  is 
given  annually  to  a  non-Rotarian  whose 
'work  benefits  the  community  and  who 
personally  exemplifies  good  citizenship. 
Mr.  Kubik  is  clearly  an  excellent  choice 
to  receive  this  award. 

An  American  novelist,  I.  A.  R.  Wylie, 
once  wrote: 

What  WE  do,  what  we  are,  what  we  make  of 
ourselves  decides  not  only  the  quality  of  our 
own  life  but  that  of  those  around  us.  If  a 
man  Omtiops  hls  talents,  his  capacity  to  use 
and  enjoy  the  many  opportiinltles  for  growth 
within  evoryoue's  reach,  his  family,  his  en- 
vbroiunent  catch  the  fire  from  him.  He  may 
seem  to  himself  but  a  cog  In  the  machine, 
but  he  Is  also  a  master  craftsman  and  a 
creator  In  the  greatest  of  all  arts — the  art  of 
living. 

I  believe  Ms.  Wylie's  words  are  an  apt 
description  of  Jack  Kubik.  He  is  a  self- 
made  businessman.  He  is  an  outstanding 
family  man.  He  is  eminent  among  his 
peers  in  the  newspaper  business.  He  is  a 
distinguished  and  well-respected  citizen 
who  has  always  been  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  his  community  and  who  has 
taken  an  active  Interest  in  local.  State, 
and  national  issues.  In  short,  he  is  a  man 
who  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  living. 

Ms.  Judy  Topinka,  a  Sixth  District 
reporter,  covered  the  Cicero  Rotary 
Club's  awai-d  ceremony  on  March  2  and 
filed  a  story  that  not  only  covers  the 
presentation  itself,  but  which  is  an  in- 
teresUng  profile  of  Jack  Kubik. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  and  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Kublk's  many  years  of  personal  and  civic 
achievements,  I  insert  Ms.  Topinka's  ar- 
ticle to  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

John  Kubik  Is  Rotart  Winner 
(By  Judy  Topinka) 

John  F.  Kubik.  pubUsber  of  The  LIFE,  has 
been  named  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Cicero 
Rotary  Club's  Vocational  Service  Award. 

Kubik  was  chosen  over  nine  other  out- 
standing community  leaders  for  the  honor 
by  the  vote  of  the  entire  club  membership. 
The  award  is  given  annuaUy  to  a  non- 
Botarlan  who  has  contributed  to  the  life  and 
development  of  <;icero  through  his  or  her 
'  yoct^tion. 

"'■'Mr.' Kubik   was   selected   because   of  , his 
outstanding  leadership  In  the  community  and 
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bis  example  for  good  cltiaeaahlp,"  aaid  Qino 
Perry,  chairman  of  tlUa  year's  award  com- 
mittee. 'Va  has  erwnpHflart  tkat  the  power 
of  the  press  is  a  reaponidWe  power,  one  with 
which  comes  a  great  burden  to  be  fair,  Just 
and  objective  while  seeking  the  community 
good." 

Perry  praised  Kublk's  Joiimallstic  efforts 
and  personal  etblcs.  and  notad  tttat  these, 
more  ttian  anything  alee,  eamad  him  tbe 
prestigious  award.  Tueaday  the  publisher  will 
be  honored  at  noon  at  the  club's  regular 
meeting  at  the  Klas  Restaurant,  5734  Oermak 
rd.  At  that  time  he  will  receive  a  plaque 
honoring  his  coHtributlons  to  the  club  and 
community. 

Kubik  has  been  In  the  newsfiafter  business 
for  M  years,  watotaing  The  UPB  grow  from 
a  four-page  weekly  to  issues  aometlmes  In 
excess  of  60  pages,  three  timeifi  a  week  in  the 
Berwyn.  Cicero,  Stickney  and  Forest  View 
area,  and  twice  a  week  in  the  41  west  sub- 
urban communities  covered  by  Subvu1>an 
LIFE,  and  once  a  week  in  communities  served 
by  The  Citizen  Newspaper. 

Born  In  Chicago,  November  17,  1901,  Kubik 
has  espedaUy  fond  memories  of  eight  years 
spent  with  his  family  as  one  of  eight  children 
on  a  farm  In  Antigo.  Wis,  which  he  left  as  a 
lad  of  17  to  Join  a  brother  In  Chicago.  Gath- 
ering experience  in  the  business  field,  he 
worked  for  Oommonwertth  Kdlson,  Western 
Electric  Co.  and,  in  1928,  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  K  and  K  Appliance  Store, 
4839  Cermak  rd.  He  became  associated  with 
The  LIFE  in  1933  and  took  over  as  publisher 
in  1936. 

An  avid  sports  fan,  Kubik  is  a  member  of 
the  Riverside  Golf  Club,  which  he  served  as 
president  from  1958-1960.  He  has  also  been 
associated  with  the  22d  St.  Businessmen's 
Association,  a  forerunner  of  the  Cermak  Road 
Business  Association. 

Having  resided  in  Cicero,  Berwjn  and  Riv- 
erside since  1918,  he  is  familiar  with  the  peo- 
ple, history  and  problems  of  these  commu- 
nities. He  has  seen  the  area's  vacant  prairies 
blossom  Into  residential  areas  and  business 
centers  and  has  watched  the  growth  of  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders. 

Kubik  has  been  a  part  of  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
from  the  local  to  national  level,  and  has  per- 
sonally met  with  many  Illinois  governors  and 
Presidents.  He  served  as  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  ConvenUon  In  Florida  Jn 
1973. 

His  famUy  Is  Important  to  him.  and  he 
has  watched  with  pride  the  accomplishments 
of  his  son.  Jack,  a  LIFE  vice  president,  and 
daughter,  Jeanne  Donars,  a  dental  hyglenlst, 
and  their  families.  His  wife,  EUa,  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  support.  He  is  a  grand- 
father of  seven 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JBSSSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1976,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  and  descent  commemorated 
the  58th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. I  wish  to  join  with  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  extending 
my  very  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  to  aU  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  maintain  their 
sen,«;e  of  cultur.il  identity  and  independ- 
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ence.  It  is  for  this  rea^oiA  thnt  I  co- 
sponsored  the  resolution  pa.-.sed  by  the 
House  on  December  2,  1975.  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  does  not  in  any  way  iccognize  tlie 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Protests  by  Lithua- 
nians and  other  people  within  the  Soviet 
Union  against  religious  and  political  per- 
.secution  have  attracted  worldwide  at- 
tention. Anyone  who  doubts  that  such 
persecution  exists  should  read  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  recent  series  on  Soviet 
justice. 

Americans  have  long  admired  the 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  the 
face  of  adversity  and  support  them  In 
their  struggle  to  obtain  basic  rights 
guaranteed  under  tlie  Soviet  constitution. 
The  recent  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Treat.v 
of  tlie  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  offers  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  encourage  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  show  that  its  constitution  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  piece  of 
paper.  To  achieve  this  end,  I  have  ro- 
sponsored  H.R.  11751.  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  the  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  The  passage  of  thLs 
legislation  would  do  much  to  as.sist  the 
Lithuanian  and  other  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  obtaining  their  rights  and 
I  urge  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  to  give  favorable  attention  to 
this  measure. 


CONTRIBUTION    TO    BICFNTENNl.AL 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

Oy    tALIFOSN'IA 

IN    IFIE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbf.NlATIVES 
Monday.  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
tills  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Beach  Cities  Symphony 
Association.  Inc..  and  the  South  Bay  Cit:, 
Bicentennial  Committees  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial. The  symphony  association  has 
presented  public  concerts  for  people  liv- 
ing In  the  South  Bay  area  of  Los  Angeles 
County  for  25  year.s.  This  year  they  have 
sponsored  several  outstanding  public 
concerts  with  a  Bicentennial  theme. 

The  Beach  Cities  Symphony  is  honored 
to  have  as  its  conductor  Dr.  Louis  Pa- 
lange.  whose  national  reputation  as  a 
composer  and  conductor  is  based  on 
many  years  of  musical  accompli.shment. 
In  addition  to  his  work  in  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  motion  pictures,  Dr.  Palange  i.s 
aLso  tiie  musical  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Downey  Symphony,  the  Holly- 
wood-Wllshire  Symphony,  Metropolitan 
Symphony,  and  the  Southea.st  Symphony 
Orchestras. 

This  concert  series  is  made  po.«.<;ible  by 
the  membership  contributions  of  the 
Beach  Cities  Symphony  Association,  Inc. ; 
Los  .Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
the  Honorable  James  Hayes,  supervisor. 
Fourth  District;  Los  Angeles  Count.v 
Music  and  Performing  Arts  Commission; 
a  prant  from  the  Recording  Industry — 
Musl<-  Herfonnance — Trust  F'uiul-i.  Ken- 
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neth  Raine,  trustee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
Local  No.  47,  Mr.  Max  Herman,  presi- 
dent: Municipal  Support  by  Hermosa 
Beach.  Redondo  Beach;  and  a  special 
grant  by  the  Ethan  Allen  Galleries  of 
Torrance. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognise  tlie  TRW 
Systems  Group  both  for  supporting  the 
orchestra  and  for  designhig  and  printing 
its  program  as  a  public  service  to  the 
South  Bay  community.  El  Camino  Col- 
lege. South  Bay  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict, the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  tlie 
Fine  Arts  Commission  of  the  city  of  Tor- 
rance, and  Redondo  Beach  I'l  lends  of  the 
Art.s. 


Match  21,  1976 


TRIBUTE    TO   CHARLES    H     CASTLE 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OI     C^LItOBNIA 

TN    I  ;IE  HOLTSE  OF  REPREbt.Nl  ATI  VE.S 

Mondap.  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUxM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
payinir  tribute  to  an  outstajiding  figure 
in  the  world  of  education.  Charles  H. 
Castle.  A  resident  of  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing 
here  in  tlic  Congress.  Mr.  Castle  has  de- 
voted 30  years  to  his  chosen  field  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  January,  he  received  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  ultimate  tribute  fi'om 
his  colleagues  and  those  in  the  commu- 
nity who  have  come  to  know  and  respect 
his  remarkable  abilities:  the  beautiful 
new  Charles  H.  Castle  Elementary  School 
was  opened  this  past  January,  named  to 
honor  a  man  who  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  Kern  County's  .school 
system. 

Charles  Castle  attended  La  Verne  Col- 
lege, Claremont  College,  and  Fresno  State 
University  where  he  received  his  teach- 
ing credentials.  Following  the  completion 
of  his  own  education,  he  taught  for  1  year 
In  California's  Tulare  County,  then  brief- 
ly left  his  career  in  order  tvi  serve  his 
country  during  World  War  II. 

Upon  his  return  from  militao'  serv- 
ive,  Mr  Castle  began  his  many  years  of 
servire  to  Kern  County.  At  Bakersflelds 
Panama  School,  he  began  teaching  in 
1946.  Tlirough  17  years  at  that  school, 
he  to.uhcd  upon  all  realm.';  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  first  teaching,  then  be- 
comiuij  vice  principal,  and  finally  at- 
tainuig  the  principal's  position.  For  the 
past  12  years,  he  has  further  demon- 
strated his  skill,  competence,  and  dedica- 
tion to  education  as  prituipal  of  the  Amy 
B.  Sitbert  School. 

On  May  22.  Mr  Castle  will  leave  hLs 
cho.sen  profession,  beginning  an  ex- 
tremely well-earned  retirement.  Those  in 
the  community  who  recognize  hLs  con- 
tributions will  honor  him  with  a  retire- 
ment dinner  shortly,  honoring  not  only 
his  teaching  abilities,  but  also  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  he  has  encouraged  from 
parents,  teachers,  and  studenLs  alike.  To- 
day lam  most  pleased  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  well-leserved  tribute,  and 
I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  will  share 
in  this  commendation  with  me 

Further.  I  would  like  tu  take  this  op- 
poif unity    to    extend    the    hc^t    po.ssible 


wishes,  and  my  warmest  personal  re- 
gards, to  a  man  of  whom  the  educational 
field  may  be  truly  proud.  To  Charles 
Castle,  his  wife,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, I  say  congratulations  on  a  Job 
well  done,  and  offer  my  hope  that  the 
years  ahead  will  be  happy  ones,  both 
prosperous  and  peaceful. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GIVE  STATE, 
FEDERAL,  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS AN  EXTRA  BILLION  DOL- 
LARS A  YEAR  WITHOUT  INCREAS- 
ING TAXES  A  SINGLE  PENNY 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

or  OHIO 

K\   J  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
tills  House  to  H.R.  12595.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  correct  the  long- 
standing injustice  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Thai  injustice  is  the  failure  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  to  collect  interest  on  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  and  loan  account 
deposits  in  banks  throughout  the  Nation. 

While  the  banks  were  earning  money 
by  lending  and  investing  tliis  money,  the 
public  received  no  interest  on  the  huge 
amounts.  It  was  con.servatively  estimated 
that  the  American  taxpayer  sometimes 
lost  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  a  day 
because  of  this  failure.  Tlie  total  loss  dur- 
ing the  entire  half -century  amounted  to 
sevei-al  billion  dollars.  Last  December,  to 
correct  this  abuse,  the  House  unani- 
moiisly  adopted  a  bill  bearing  the  name 
of  our  late,  great  colleague.  Congressman 
Wright  Patiian  of  Texas.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Patman 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  measure. 

The  new  bill  was  devised  in  conculta  - 
tions  with  Senator  William  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin.  Senator  Proxmire  is  chaii"- 
man  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
which  lias  jurisdiction  over  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  House.  What  we  are 
now  pioposing  is  to  extend  the  original 
Patman  bill  to  permit  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment— State.  Federal,  and  local — to 
receive  interest  from  the  banks  on  theii 
demand  depasits. 

This  v,'Ould  immediately  give  the  thiee 
levels  of  government  a  bill  ion -dollar  bo- 
nanza of  additional  annual  revenue.  And 
it  would  accompli-sh  this  without  increa.^- 
ing  taxation  a  single  penny. 

We  all  know  that  the  banks  offer  nu- 
merous services  to  business  and  Industry 
to  obtain  the  accounts  of  corporate  cus- 
tomers. The  payment  of  interest  on  gov- 
ernmental deposits  would  be  no  more 
easily  than  this  .special  consideration  foi 
basine.ss  clients. 

We  all  know  Uiat  tlie  American  peo- 
ple are  now  overburdened  witli  taxation 
The  small  homeowner  Ls  particularly  in- 
cen.sed  by  the  mounting  si/*  of  his  tax 
bill. 

Tills  is  a  V.  ay  we  can  offer  some  relief — 
relief  to  which  he  is  enormously  entitled 

Theie  is  no  )ea.son  why  the  bank.'- 
.slif'iiM  be  eiirich'-d  bv  their  earnings  of 
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money  deposited  by  government  units 
while  the  little  taxpayer  must  scrimp  and 
save  to  make  his  tax  payments. 

If  you  are  interested  in  cospoiuBoring 
iho  bill  which  Senator  FROxidiE  and  I 
have  introduced,  or  need  any  furttier  in- 
f  oi-mation  on  it,  please  contact  Alice  Ka- 
lona  of  my  staff  at  225-5731. 


THE  BELOVED  PHYSICIAN 
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him.  he  enjoyed  food  and  tun.  And  whether 
at  the  nwMtraev.  on  the  street  comer  or  In 
him  offlce,  he  was  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fius  of  thoae  around  him.    - 

lAedlclne  Is  a  changing  field.  Every  day 
brings  new  discoveries  and  Improvements  In 
teclmlques.  Thus  the  futxire  will  bring  to 
Franklin  County  men  and  women  of  greater 
knowledge  and  superior  skUl.  But  It  never 
wlU  bestow  on  this  area  a  man  of  medicine 
with  a  greater  understanding  and  love  for 
his  fellow  man  than  we  found  In  John  E. 
Moran — truly  our  beloved  physician. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MAS8ACHUSBTXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  CONTB.  Itir.  Speaker,  in  this  age 
of  skepticism,  many  of  our  country's  in- 
stitutions are  being  held  in  disrespect. 
One  such  institution  is  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Tlie  charge  is  often  made  that 
doctors  no  longer  care  so  much  about 
their  patients,  tliat  their  chief  concern  is 
making  money.  Any  such  attempt  to 
stereotype  a  whole  group  can  only  be  in- 
accurate and  unfair.  Every  group  has 
both  its  bad  apples  and  its  shining  stars. 

The  medical  profession  of  Ifassachu- 
setts  recently  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
stars,  Dr.  John  Edward  Moran  of  Green- 
field. 

Dr.  Moran  was  a  skilled  surgeon,  serv- 
ing as  chief  of  surgery  at  Franlclin  Coun- 
ty Hospital  for  22  years.  But  bey(md  his 
technics^  profleiency.  Dr.  Moran  was 
better  known  for  the  warmth,  under- 
standing and  compassion  he  showed  for 
his  patients.  The  depth  of  Greenfield's 
feelings  for  Dr.  Moran  can  best  be  con- 
veyed by  reprinting  the  following  edi- 
torial that  {^peared  in  the  Greenfield 
Recorder: 

The   Beloved   Physician 

Life  in  Franklin  County  lost  some  of  Its 
flavor  this  we^  with  the  passing  of  John 
Edward  Moran.  M.D.,  of  Oreenfleld.  Three 
generations  of  residents  were  saddened  by  the 
departure  of  this  outstanding  neighbor. 

Dr.  Moran  was  not  an  authentic  pioneer 
of  area  medicine  but  he  was  one  of  those 
who  brought  the  healing  arts  to  the  place 
they  now  occupy.  With  Its  longtime  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Halbert  O.  Stetson,  and  the  legend- 
ary MLss  Annie  Barclay,  superintendent  of 
nursing,  be  helped  to  make  Franklin  County 
Public  Hospital  what  It  Is  today. 

From  a  professional  standpoint,  Dr.  Moran 
was  one  of  the  great  surgeons  in  this  area's 
history  and  his  22  years  as  hospital  chief  of 
sui'gery  is  proof  of  his  fellows'  acknowledge- 
ment of  bis  skill.  He  was  accredited  in  sev- 
eral fleld.s  and  both  his  coUeagues  and  local 
hospital  staffs  accorded  him  the  respect  he 
deserved. 

While  outstanding  in  the  craft  that  he 
both  loved  and  defended,  John  Moran  was 
also  a  man  for  aU  seasons.  He  was  a  devoted 
famUy  man,  a  strong  supporter  of  his  church, 
a  friend  and  confidant  of  young  persons  and 
a  healer  who  was  especlaUy  close  to  the  work- 
ing class.  His  roUicking  sense  of  humor  was 
known  afar  and  it  served  a  useful  piu-pose. 
In  both  private  and  professional  lives  he 
eased  strain  and  sorrow  with  a  Joke;  he 
laughed  away  fear  and  lightened  life's  bur- 
dens with  a  quip. 

Above  all,  Dr.  Moran  was  a  professional 
nian  of  science  who  possessed  a  strong  sense 
of  humanity.  He  understood  and  sympathiaed 
with  his  fellow  human.  Uke  those  around 


VERMONT   EXPERIMENTS   WITH 
OFFFEAK  ELECTRICAL  RATES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  contained  an 
article  describing  an  offpeak  electricsd 
rate  project  In  the  State  of  Vermont. 

As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  elec- 
tricity is  cheaper  during  certain  hours — 
especially  late  at  night— because  there  is 
less  demand  on  power  company  genera- 
tors. These  lower  rates  have  historically 
been  available  to  businesses,  but  seldom 
to  residential  customers. 

TTie  State  of  Vermont  has  ordered  the 
State's  utilities  to  offer  such  time-of- 
day  rates  for  all  their  customers.  The 
major  utilities  in  the  State  have-  been 
experimenting  with  two  methods  of  pro- 
viding those  rates — time  clocks  and  rip- 
ple controL  Customers  using  these  de- 
vices have  been  able  to  save  up  to  $250 
per  year  In  their  electricity  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Oiought  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  the  Vermont  proj- 
ect, and  I  am  including  at  this  point  in 
my  renmrks  the  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  relative  to  the  con- 
cept of  offpeak  usage: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  18,  1976] 

Veemonters  Test  Cheaper  Offpeak 

EixcTRiciTT  Use 

(By  Lynde  McCormick) 

MoNTPELUK,  Vt. — If  running  your  freezer 
or  hot-water  heater  only  at  night  meant 
che«4>er  electric  rates,  would  you  do  it? 

Vermonters  are  being  offered  that  choice 
as  the  state's  two  largest  power  compames 
test  different  uses  of  off-peak  electricity 
rates.  The  result  thus  far  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced  utility  bills  for  some  of  their 
customers. 

Electricity  is  cheaper  during  certain 
hours — especially  late  at  night — because 
there  is  less  demand  on  power-company  gen- 
erators. The  reduced  rates  are  passed  along 
to  large  businesses,  but  seldom  to  residential 
customers. 

About  18  months  ago  the  Vermont  Public 
Service  Board  required  the  state's  utilities 
to  offer  such  time-of-day  rates  for  all  their 
customers. 

Since  then,  the  Central  Vermont  Power 
Company  (CVP)  in  Montpeller  and  the 
Oreen  Mountain  PoMrer  Company  in  Burling- 
ton have  begun  testing  two  ways  to  provide 
the  rates — time  clocks  and  "ripple  control." 
And  they  are  working  with  customers  to  find 
who  can  effectively  utilize  the  dual -rate 
system. 
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The  most  feasible  method  right  now  is  a 
time-clock  system,  says  John  Romano,  ana- 
lyst for  the  Public  Service  Board  who  also 
works  for  CVP.  "We  install  two  meters  for 
the  two  rates  and  a  time  clock  that  shuts 
off  the  electricity  to .  certain  appliances  at 
the  same  time  every  day." 

A  freezer  does  not  need  to  run  24  hours  a 
day;  neither  does  a  hot-water  heater. 

"Time-of-day  rates  are  best  suited  for 
someone  who  doesn't  care  when  he  gets  elec- 
tricity to  certain  appliances,  just  so  long  as 
it  gets  there,"  explains  Mr.  Romano. 

"But  It  does  mean  at  least  some  change 
in  life-style,  and  not  aU  the  people  who 
have  applied  for  off-peak  rates  can  use  them 
effectively." 

He  says  appliances  such  as  washers,  dryers, 
and  dishwashers  should  be  run  only  at  night 
to  save  the  moBt  on  tbe  dual  rates.  "A  lot  of 
pec^le  aren't  wlUing  to  give  up  certain  things 
during  the  peak  hours,"  he  says. 

Of  some  300  original  applicants  for  time- 
of-day  rates,  only  20  were  selected  on  an 
experimental  basis,  says  a  CVP  official.  About 
900  customers  have  since  ^iplied,  and  CVP 
is  sifting  through  the  requests.  A  time-clock/ 
dual-meter  system  costs  about  $30  more  to 
instaU  than  a  single  meter,  says  Mr.  Romano. 
CustcHners  now  using  it  have  saved  "any- 
where from  $6  to  $250  a  year." 

One  offshoot  of  the  experiment  is  a  heat- 
storage  unit.  Made  of  "some  type  of  ceramic" 
and  about  the  size  of  a  2^-by-3-foot  book 
shelf,  the  unit  can  store  electric  heat  "during 
off-peak  hours  and  then  heat  an  entire  house 
with  a  blower  system  during  the  day,"  said 
Mr.  Romano. 

Ripple  control,  the  second  way  to  use  off- 
peak  rates,  promises  even  cheaper  electric 
bills  than  time  clocks.  It  Involves  ciistomers 
letting  the  utility  company  shut  off  the  Juice 
during  peak  hours.  "The  only  difference  be- 
tween ripple  and  time  clock  Is  that  the  utility 
knows  when  the  rates  wUI  be  cheapest — off- 
peak  hours  are  not  always  that  regular,"  ex- 
plained a  CVP  analyst. 

Ripple  customers  will  have  "little  black 
boxes"  installed  in  their  homes,  through 
which  the  utility  can  Interrupt  power  to 
selected  appliances. 

"The  reason  it's  so  common  in  Europe  and 
not  this  country  is  that  so  many  of  our  power 
systems  are  interconnected,"  explains  Mr. 
Romano.  "We  overlap  with  Mew  York's  power 
grid,  and  people  were  afraid  that  If  one  com- 
pany sent  a  'turn  off'  signal  to  its  customers," 
says  Mr.  Romano,  "it  might  go  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  another  company." 

So  far,  both  Green  Mountain  and  CVP  have 
tested  ripple  control  on  isolated  receivers,  not 
homes. 

Utility  officials  expect  to  offer  their  cus- 
tomers ripple  service  after  testing  is  com- 
pleted in  June. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  March  19, 1976,  the  Conti- 
nental Congi'ess  autiiorized  the  fitting 
out  of  privateers  to  prey  <m  British  ves- 
sels. In  its  directive  Congress  stipulated: 

That  all  seamen  and  mariners  on  board 
of  merchants  ships  and  vessels,  taken  and 
condemned  as  prize,  shall  be  entitled  to 
their  pay,  acccH-ding  to  the  terms  of  their 
contracts,  until  the  time  of  ttie  condemna- 
tion. 
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A  STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  W. 
HELLER  ON  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPKESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  will  read 
with  great  interest  the  statement  of 
March  10,  1976,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  Walter  W.  Hel- 
ler, the  distinguished  r^ents'  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Dr.  Heller?  statement  follows: 

ST.tTEMXNT  BEF0«E  THE  U.S.  SBNATE  COJI.MIT- 

lEE  ON  THE  Budget  by  Wai.te«  W.  Helxes 
U  was  on«  of  the  more  fortunate  accidents 
o:  history  that  long  years  of  dogged  effort- 
in  Congress  to  reform  &nd  strengthen  lt> 
budgetary  proces^i  and  capabUlty  bore  fruit 
in  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  For  it 
pobitioned  Congress  Just  in  the  nick  of  time 
ta)  to  use  budget  policy  more  effectively  as 
an  Instrument  of  recovery  from  the  longest 
and  deepest  recession  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  (b)  to  respond  responsibly  to  rialnjr 
public  clamor  for  tighter  budgets  and  greatei 
economy  in  government. 

In  spite  of  unfair  White  Hou>e  rlietoric 
about  "election-year  pork-barrel  spending, 
the  American  public  is  beginning  to  sen.-w 
that  a  new  iay  of  fiscal  responsibility  Is 
dawning  in  Congress.  But  1976  will  put  the 
Congress — and  Its  new  procedures — to  a  stern 
test.  For  it  requires  nothing  less  tlian  (ai 
again  saving  the  White  House  (and  the 
ecor.omv)  from  ii~  own  mistakes  by  keeping 
fiscal  policy  on  a  firm  expansionary  course 
while  (b^  heeding  the  public  cry  for  cutting 
spending   (without  undercutting  programs). 

TH-.  nEM.\RK.\Bt.E  M.\N.\r.EMENT  OF  FTSCAT.  MAN- 
AGEMENT BY  fOVCRESS  IN    1973 

In  looking  ahead.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
remarkable  management  of  fiscal  policy  bv 
Congress  in  1975  even  before  the  new  proce- 
dures become  mandatory: 

By  passing  a  tas  cut  (In  record  time)  last 
March  that  was  half  again  as  large  a.s  Presi- 
dent Ford's  inrxdequate  proposal  t^e  Con- 
grress  provided  a  «oUd  springboard  for  recov- 
ery. 

.\t  the  saii.e  'iii.e.  it  se'  a  realisrir  ceilin.; 
of  $367  billion  on  outlays  and  J69  billion  or. 
the  deficit  and  revised  the«;e  numbers  upward 
in  December  oi^.l;  to  accoramodate  budgetar' 
■  uncori'.rollable-'  lif  one  can  so  classify  Sec- 
retary Ki.-singer.  th?  cost  of  v  liuse  Slnai 
-\green'.enr  was  Included  m  the  revised  reii- 
ing.s  of  $376  billion  and  »75  billion). 

.vlso  wisely  .lud  realistically  embodiec!  m 
the  ceilh-.g-  was  the  vital  extension  of  the 
1975  Income  fax  cut  finally  signed  over  the 
opposltlcn  o:  some  key  .Administration  ad- 
vi-^ers 

And  White  House  rhetoric  to  the  contri'.ry 
notwitlistanding,  even  the  $6  2  billion  Jr>b? 
bill — with  Its  badly  needed  Bntl-rccession. 
grants,  public  servi'^e  jobs,  and  public  works 
step-up — had  been  carefully  fitted  in  under 
the  budget  ceilings. 

So  Congress — and  especially  its  new  Ijudt,- 
etary  committees — can  take  justifiable  prldf 
in  these  solid  budgetary  accomplishment- 
and  their  economic  consequences.  With  the 
aid  of  a  drop  in  Interest  rates  that  clearlv 
surprised  even  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  eco- 
nomic rebound  of  1975  was  converted  Into 
the  solid  recovery  of  1976  while  InflatioJ. 
continued  to  moderate. 

But  as  the  Congress  savors  these  develop- 
ments,   it   should   constantly   bear   In   mind 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  good  procedure  Is  In  Itself  no  guarantee 
of,  and  surely  not  a  substltutA  for,  good  pol- 
icy and  sntetanoe.  Ilie  new  procedtire  can  be 
an  Instrument  of  elUier  a  reBtrtetlvs  or  an 
expansionary  approAch  to  the  VB.  economy. 
And  U  It  were  to  result  In  calling  restrictive 
shots  when  it  should  be  aiming  at  an  expan- 
sionary target,  the  gain  in  the  !swiiigs  would 
be  lost  in  the  roundaboutti. 

A    CRmCAL    PORK    IN    THE    ROAD 

It  IS  fair  to  say.  I  believe,  that  your  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  are  facing  a  critical 
look  in  the  fiscal  road  under  your  new  proce- 
dures 

One  fork  the  'austerity  trail."  is  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  continuing  Infiation.  beset 
by  fears  of  limited  capacity  and  shrinking 
resiliency  of  the  tf.S.  economic  mxichine,  and 
darkened  bv  the  shadow  of  rising  citizen 
resentment  against  big  and  intru-,ive  govern- 
ment. Tliis  road  is  studded  with  "go  slow" 
signs. 

The  other  fork,  the  'prosperiiy  trail,"  pro- 
ceeds in  reassurance  about  the  dissipating 
storm  clouds  of  inflation  and  the  absence  of 
new  threats  of  excess  demand  and  external 
shork;  In  concern  about  unemployment  and 
slack,  but  faith  in  the  great  potential  and 
adaptability  of  the  U.S.  economy:  and  In  the 
regulation  that  public  opposition  to  big 
spending  and  bothersome  controls  exists  Bide 
by  side  with  public  support  for  good  pro- 
grams atid  measures  to  speed  fcconomlc  recov- 
ery. This  road  is  pobted  not  only  with  55- 
mlle-an-hour  speed  limit  signs,  but  remind- 
ers tliat  the  minimum  speed  Is  45  miles  an 
hour 

Granted  the  foregoing  ihetoric  is  a  bit 
loaded  .And  the  dichotomy  between  the  two 
fovKs  is  by  no  means  cooaplete.  By  adjusting 
the  mix  between  government  spending  and 
tax  cuts  (iioi  to  mention  the  appropriate 
muneiary  policy),  the  Congress  could  recon- 
cile a  tight  spending  policy  with  an  expan- 
slonarv  economic  policy.  But  given  the  pro- 
posed drastic  cutbacks  from  current  services 
levels  in  the  President's  budget,  a  balanced 
expansionary  policy  is  bound  to  include  both 
more  generous  budget  outlays  and  more  gen- 
erous ta.\  cuts  than  the  Wiute  House  con- 
template.-. 

SlPtJlB    NEW    Ct'NOREitiKiN.^L    BUIK.ET    STA»F 

In  considering  the  budget  alternatives,  this 
Committee  has  had  the  benefit  of  extensive 
expert  testimony  and  the  excellent  analytical 
work  of  the  superb  new  Congressional  budget 
stafT.  So  I  need  not  repeat  the  convincing 
evideiue  that  the  Ford  budget  program 
would  jeopardize  economic  expansion  and 
settle  tor  sustained  high  imemployment 
while  promising  little  Improvement  in  tlie 
rate  of  uiilatlon.  But  what  may  be  worth 
uiidersooring  is  that  once  again  the  Wlilte 
House  IS  proposing  to  take  the  self -defeating 
low  road  of  budget  restriction  toward  elimi- 
nation of  deficits  rather  than  the  promising 
hi^li  ruad  of  econonvic  ei.pansion. 

•  Seif-deleatlng"  is  the  key  phntse.  No  pro- 
gram that  fails  to  promote  eccmoiiiic  expan- 
sion will  balance  the  federal  budget.  Put  dif- 
ferentlv,  no  program  that  tails  to  recoup  tlie 
$30  biluon  of  revenues  lost  and  $25  billion  of 
spending  ion  unemployment  i  ompensatlon 
and  otlier  cyclical  program^  >  induced  bj" 
recession  will  put  the  budget  back  in  bal- 
anre  And  the  simple,  well-doumented  fact 
is  that  the  Ford  budget  won  t  do  it. 

II  the  President's  propo-sftls  are  accepted, 
the  resulting  slowdown  in  Uie  pace  of  recov- 
ery will  slow  the  reduction  in  unemployment 
to  a  crawl  in  1977.  and  little  improvement 
would  be  in  the  cards  for  l<(7e  and  bej'ond. 

Tliiis.  the  Wlilte  House  policy  designed  to 
balance  the  budget  in  fl.scal  1979  (last  time. 
it  vvH.->  supposed  to  be  flstal  1976)  would  de- 
feat itself  by  holding  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  cyclical  outlajs  at  un- 
necessarily iiigh  levels  and  holding  tax  reve- 
nues at  unnecessarily  Ioa'  level.-.  Deficits 
wo'.iltl  continue  at  about  $.50  billion  a  ;  ear. 
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And  as  a  number  of  studies.  Including 
those  by  the  Congressional  Budget  OiBce. 
ha\e  shown  the  net  drop  In  the  Inflation 
rate  by  the  end  of  the  decade  would  be  only 
abont  0.3  to  0.4  percentage  points  as  com- 
pared with  following  a  "current  policies 
budget."  That  is,  a  budget  that  wottid  pro- 
vide for  fiscal  1977  spending  at  about  9420 
billion  Instead  of  the  $394  billion  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  (I  am  including  a  $5  billion 
adjustment  for  overestimated  oU  lease  re- 
ceipts and  underestimated  unemployment 
compensation  In  the  White  House  figure) 
would  Just  hold  the  line  on  current  federal 
services. 

The  Implication?  Only  by  following  the 
"prosperity  trail,"  the  high  road  of  economic 
expansion,  can  the  Congress  help  create  the 
conditions  for  the  long-sought  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  a  balanced  economy.  And 
even  then,  it  will  require  the  full  cooi>eia- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  Its  thinking  about  the  btidget  deficits 
that  would  be  temporarily  enlarged  by  a  posi- 
tive program  for  sustaining  economic  expan- 
sion, the  Congress  should  maintain  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  "passlTe  deflclU' 
generated  by  the  negative  effects  of  recession 
and  slack  on  the  budget  and  the  "active 
deficits"  generated  by  tax  cuts  and  budget 
actions  to  take  up  economic  slack  more  rap- 
Idly  As  was  so  clearly  demonstrated  In  the 
mld-19flOs  when  the  big  1964  tax  cut  stimu- 
lated enough  expansion  to  convert  a  deficit 
into  a  surplus  Just  before  escalation  in  Viet- 
nam began,  a  courageous  policy  of  economic 
expansion  via  "active  deficits"  to  create 
added  jobs,  output,  income,  and  tax  revenues 
is  the  surest  way  to  shrink  and  eventually 
end  "passive  deficits".  The  Congress  will  find 
that  the  payoff  on  a  bolder  Congressional 
program  will  be  a  smaller  total  deficit  for  the 
1970s  than  would  be  incurred  under  Presi- 
dent Ford's  basically  timid  budget  program 

SPECIFIC     POI.fCY     MEASDRES 

What  specific  policy  measures  does  the 
foregoing  approach  Imply? 

To  overcome  the  huee  swing  toward  eco- 
nomic restriction  in  the  President's  budget— 

the  $19  billion  year-over-year  shift  toward 
surplus  at  high  employment,  Including  a  $30 
billion  Jump  from  the  spring  of  1976  to  the 
summer  of  1977 — Is  the  minimum  fiscal  task 
to  which  Congress  should  address  itself.  If  it 
prefers  to  hold  the  budget  below  the  current 
services  level  of  about  »420  billion,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Job  can  be  done  by  net  tax  cut*.. 

Beenactment  of  the  vetoed  Jobs  bill  or 
some  close  equivalent  would  be  a  perfectly 
sourd  component  of  a  fiscal  program  for 
expansion. 

Close  cooperation  must  be  maintained  wttn 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  avoid  a  situa- 
tion in  which  expansionary  fiscal  action 
would  m  effect  be  vetoed  by  restrictive  mone- 
tary action. 

In  the  face  of  existing  economic  prospects 
for  1577.  and  given  the  fact  that  a  return  to 
prosperity  Is  the  best  short-run  tonic  for  the 
Social  Security  funds,  the  Congress  should 
reject  the  President's  request  for  Increased 
pa>  roll  taxes  as  of  next  January.  As  added 
reveiiues  are  needed  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  Social  Security  System,  supplements 
from  the  general  revenue  should  be  provided 
rather  than  cutting  our  best  tax,  the  income 
tax,  while  boosting  our  worst  tax.  the  pnyroU 
tax. 

Although  the  President  has  ignored  wage- 
prlce  restraint  as  part  of  his  program,  the 
Congress  should  bear  constantly  lii  mind  that 
any  balanced  program  for  full  employment 
without  excessive  Inflation  must  contain 
some  kind  of  restraint  on  excessive  price  In- 
cre.ises  exacted  by  concentrated  industries 
and  excessive  ^ttge  increases  exacted  by 
overly  powerful  labor  unions.  Anti-trust  can- 
not cope  with  this  problem.  The  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  should  be  given 
more  effective  power  to  flag  down  excessive 
wage    and    price    increases    in    areas    of    the 
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economy  where  competition  Is  not  an  effec- 
tive policeman. 

To  fight  Inflation,  the  CiongresB  abotild 
consider  not  only  a  moderate  program  of 
wage-price  restraint  In  the  araw  of  tb*  econ- 
omy that  fall  to  play  the  oompetlUve  game 
but  also  a  deesoalatlon  of  regulations  that 
prop  up  prices  and  costs. 

The  oongresslcmal  agenda  should  also  make 
room  for  considering  Innovative  programs 
such  as  those  that  have  been  propoMd  to 
trade  off  some  reductions  in  payroll  taxes  In 
exchange  for  wage  restraint  and  trade  off 
federal  grants  to  states  in  exchange  for  cut- 
backs in  sales  and  excise  taxes  that  would 
cut  the  Consiuner  Price  Index. 

Before  closing,  I  should  note  that  the  rec- 
ommendations I  have  been  making  for  a 
more  accommodative  monetary  policy  and 
especially  for  a  less  restrictive  flacal  poUey  In 
the  past  six  months — and  which  I  am  In 
essence  reiterating  today — ^have  all  been 
made  on  the  assumption  of  7%  real  growth 
m  GNP  in  1976.  It  was  last  September  when 
George  Perry  and  I  first  went  on  reootd  wtth 
what  was  at  the  time  a  far-out  forecast  of 
T/o  real  growth — a  forecast  we  have  recon- 
firmed a  number  of  times  since  then. 

Hence,  I  do  not  regard  the  recent  signs  of 
strengthening  In  the  economy  as  a  basis  for 
weakening  congressional  resolve  to  pursue  an 
expansionary  policy.  The  kind  of  program  I 
am  supporting  is  required  simply  to  keep  on 
the  T.'o  track  in  late  1976,  let  alone  boost  It 
to  the  8  to  8'/2  %  pace  of  real  growth  that  an 
economy  stUl  beset  with  recession-like  levels 
of  unemployment  and  slack  can  safely  stand. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  GREECE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

rtF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  a  recent  statement  by 
the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York  calling  on 
the  United  States  to  adopt  closer  rela- 
tions with  Greece.  We  have  a  duty  to 
support  the  few  democracies  around  the 
world.  We  have  a  special  obligaticm  to 
the  people  of  Greece,  for  they  overcame 
repression  and  dictatorship  in  1974  to  re- 
turn to  a  full  democracy. 

I  commend  the  Liberal  Party  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues: 
Statement  or  the  LisatAi.  Party  Concerning 
Oreece 

It  Is  indeed  one  of  the  cruel  and  bitter 
ironies  of  history  that  Oreece,  the  birthplace 
of  democracy,  which  suffered  tragically  tinder 
Axis  occupation  during  World  War  II,  should 
have  faUen  victim  In  recent  years  to  a  totali- 
tarian-military dictatorship. 

And  It  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  and 
shameful  episodes  in  American  fcnrelgn  rela- 
tions that  the  United  States  Oovernment 
supported  that  brutal  fascist-type  Junta. 

Happily,  democracy  has  at  long  last  re- 
turned to  Greece.  In  1974,  free  national  elec- 
tions formally  installed  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment that  has  scrupulously  observed  demo- 
cratic tradition  and  practice. 

Unhappily,  relations  between  Greece  and 
the  United  States  are  constrained  by  previous 
United  States  Oovernment  support  for  the 
military  dictatorship. 

The  Liberal  Party  of  New  York  State 
•strongly  believes  that  it  is  now  time  for  the 
United  States  and  Greece  to  make  an  entirely 
new  beginning  in  the  relationship  between 
these  two  historic  democracies.  This  new  re- 
iHtlonshlp  .should  Include  a  permanent  cea- 
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satlon  and  renunclatlrai  by  the  United  States 
Cktvtmnwilt  at  interferenoe,  including  covert 
Intartarenoe.  in  the  Internal  aff aln  of  Greece; 
■ppvofirUte  eoonnnio  and  political  aid  and 
■SBlBtance  to  the  aovenmiMit  of  Oneoe  to 
sappart  the  Implementation  of  their  goals 
of  democracy,  social  Jtistlce,  and  economic 
w«ll-being  for  all  citizens;  diplomatic  asslst- 
tance  In  favor  of  the  admission  of  Greece  to 
full  membership  In  the  Common  Market;  and 
appropriate  military  aid  for  the  non-aggres- 
sive defense  of  a  free  and  democratic  Greece. 
The  Ubcral  Party  of  New  York  State  calls 
upon  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
and  the  United  States  Congress  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  forthwith  to  bring  about 
such  a  democratic  policy  toward  Greece. 


THE    SILENT   PARTNER   OF 
HOWARD  HUGHES— PART  X 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  massacmusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  today  the  10th  installment  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  expose 
regarding  Howard  Hughes  privileged 
relationship  with  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  this  segment,  reporters 
Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 
describe  Hughes'  connection  with  the 
Watergate  affair.  Among  ihe  figures  dis- 
cussed are  former  Democratic  Party 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien,  Watergate 
Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  -and 
Robert  Bennett  who,  according  to 
journalist  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  may  have 
been  the  Washington  Post's  key  source 
in  its  investigation  of  the  incident: 

The  SnzNT  Paxtnek  or  Howakd  Hughes — X 

When  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  resigned  as 
postmaster  general  in  1968  and  left  govern- 
ment to  form  his  own  public  relations  com- 
pany, the  longtime  Democratic  figure  and 
Kennedy  family  confidante  was  retained  by 
the  Hughes  orgaitizatlon. 

The  full  extent  of  O'Brien's  work  for 
Hughes  has  not  been  disclosed,  but  a  glimpse 
of  t^e  relationship  Is  refiected  In  1969  letters 
from  a  close  O'Brien  associate  to  the  one- 
time Hughes  Nevada  chief,  Robert  Maheu. 

The  letters,  from  Claude  J.  Desautels,  a 
former  O'Brien  sdde  in  the  post  o£Sce  and  a 
long-time  Democratic  activist,  are  contained 
m  court  ncorOs  of  a  lawsuit  filed  against 
Hughes  In  San  Francisco. 

By  1969,  when  the  letters  were  written. 
Desautels  had  also  left  government  to  be- 
come a  public  relations  executive.  According 
to  exhibits  entered  in  the  record  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  hearings, 
Desautels  remained  closely  associated  with 
his  former  boss,  Larry  O'Brien. 

One  Desautels  letter,  dated  Feb.  4,  1969, 
was  written  as  the  Hu^es  organization  was 
about  to  seek  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
approval  to  acquire  Air  West. 

"As  you  know,"  Desautels  wrote  Maheu,  "I 
am  scheduled  to  meet  with  CAB  officials  later 
this  week."  Desautels  did  not  say  whom  he 
planned  to  meet  or  what  the  meeting  was 
about,  but  added  that  "Larry  has  been  kept 
informed  of  the  above  .  .  ." 

On  March  18,  1969,  Desautels  WTOte  Maheu 
again  on  pending  legislative  and  regulatory 
matters  affecting  the  Hughes  organization. 
He  also  noted  that  Democrats  were  mailing 
out  Invitations  to  a  May  12  dinner  for  House 
Speaker  John  McCormack  and  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 

"Larry  suggested  that  if  you  did  (receive 
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an  Invitation) ,  It  might  be  helpful  to  all  of 
iu  U  it  was  channeled  through  us,"  Desau- 
tels wrote. 

But  early  In  1971,  the  Hughes  Washington 
account  was  switched  to  Bobert  B.  Mullen  & 
Co.,  an  agency  that  had  Just  been  taken  over 
by  Bobert  Bennett,  a  former  Department  of 
Transportation  olBdal  and  son  of  Sen.  Wal- 
lace Bennett  (B.,  Utah.) . 

In  addition  to  having  more  direct  access 
to  the  White  House,  the  Mullen  Agency  also 
had  a  CIA  connection.  And  It  was  in  the 
Mullen  company  ofBces,  next  to  the  Executive 
Office  Building,  where  E.  Howard  Hunt  main- 
tained an  office,  prior  to  the  Watergate 
break-in. 

When  Hughes  makes  such  a  move,  poli- 
ticians and  govermnent  ofAdals  sit  up  and 
take  notice — including  those  In  the  White 
House. 

Even  though  Bennett  obviously  had  more 
Republican  clout  than  03rlen,  the  Nixon 
White  House  sought  to  bolster  Bennett's 
standing  with  his  new  client,  Hovwurd 
Hughes. 

A  confidential  White  House  memorandum 
of  Jan.  15,  1971,  signed  by  Charles  Oolson, 
described  Bennett  as  a  "trusted  loyalist  and 
a  good  friend  "  and  said  the  White  House  in- 
tended "to  use  him  on  a  variety  of  outside 
projects." 

Colson  added: 

"One  of  Bob's  new  clients  Is  Howard 
Hughes.  I'm  sure  I  need  not  explain  the 
political  implications  of  having  Hughes'  af- 
fairs handled  here  in  Washington  by  a  close 
friend. 

"As  you  know,  Larry  O'Brien  has  been  the 
principal  Hughes  man  in  Washington.  This 
move  could  signal  quite  a  shift  In  terms  of 
the  politics  and  money  that  Hughes  repre- 
sents. 

"Bennett  tells  me  that  one  of  the  yard- 
sticks by  which  Hughes  measures  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  Washington  lobbyist  Is  the 
important  people  he  knows;  that's  how 
O'Brien  got  on  board. 

'3ob  Bennett  tells  me  that  he  has  never 
met  the  vice  president  and  that  It  would 
enhance  his  position  greatly  if  we  could  find 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  him  to  come  in 
and  spend  a  little  time  talking  with  the  vice 
president.  .  .  . 

"The  imi>ortant  thing  from  our  stand- 
point is  to  enhance  Bennett's  position  with 
Hughes  because  Bennett  gives  us  real  access 
to  a  source  of  power  that  can  be  valuable, 
and  it's  in  our  Interest  to  buUd  him  up." 

No  one  was  more  aware  of  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  Hughes'  political  connections  over 
the  years  than  the  Nixon  White  House. 

When  the  Nixon  staff  launched  a  vague 
inquiry  aimed  at  possibly  disclosing  the  re- 
lationship between  O'Brien  and  Hughes  back 
in  1971,  certain  staff  members  realized  such 
a  plan  was  fraught  with  danger. 

A  Feb.  1,  1971,  memorandum  from  John 
Caulifield  to  John  W.  Dean  3d,  spoke  of  the 
risks: 

"This  revelation  that  an  CBrien-Maheu 
relationship  exists  poses  significant  hazards, 
any  attempt  to  make  O'Brien  accountable 
for  the  Hughes  retainer. 

"Maheu's  controversial  activities  and  con- 
tacts in  both  Democratic  and  B^ubllcan 
circles  suggests  the  possibility  that  forced 
embarrassment  of  O'Brien  In  this  matter 
might  well  shake  loose  Republican  skele- 
tons from  the  closet." 

The  Nixon  staff  knew  about  one  close 
Hughes  Republican  tie  in  particular.  Former 
Bep.  Patrick  ffilUngs  (B..  Calif.)  had  been 
on  a  retainer  from  Hughes.  And  Hillings,  as 
the  staff  knew  so  well,  was  also  a  friend  of 
Nixon  aide  Murray  Chotlner. 

When  the  Watergate  scandal  finally  broke 
in  full  force  in  Washington,  Buc^es  bad 
Indirect  ties  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
special  prosecutor's  office. 

Arlchbald  Cox,  the  first  Watergate  special 
prosecutor,  was  a  brother  of  Maxwell  Cox, 
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a  'aw  partner  of  Chester  Davis,  one  of  Hughes* 
principal   lawyers  since   th»  earty    19608. 

Davis  &  Cox  had  long  represented  Hughes 
on  many  matters,  «nd  Archibald  Oox  con- 
ceded In  May  IflTS  that  there  might  be  In- 
stances In  which  he  wouM  have  to  "isolate" 
himself  from  phases  of  the  Watergate  In- 
vestigation because  of  his  brother's  legal  re- 
lationship with  Hughes. 

But  perhaps  Is  It  the  story  of  one  Hughes 
Washington  attorney.  Robert  D.  Peloquln. 
that  best  lUustrates  Howard  Hughes  access 
to  power  In  the  capital. 

The  story  begins  on  Dec.  27,  1973  when 
H'.ighes  and  four  other  men  were  Indicted 
by  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Nevada  on  charges 
of  stock  manlpiilatlon  In  Hughes'  acquisi- 
tion of  Air  West,  a  regional  West  Coast  air- 
line. 

In  addition  to  Hughes,  the  indictment 
named  Chester  C.  Davis;  Robert  Maheu. 
Hughes'  former  Nevada  chief;  David  Char- 
nay,  a  Hollywood  film  producer,  and  James 
H.  Nail,  a  Hughes  Nevada  aide. 

The  Indictment  charged  that  Hufhes  en- 
gaged In  a  conspiracy  to  "create  actual  aud 
apparent  active  trading"  in  Air  West's  stock 
In  1968  In  an  effort  to  pressure  opponent. - 
into  selling  the  airline  to  hlni 

"Between  June  1.  1968  and  Jan  1.  1969. 
the  indictment  stated.  "Defendaiu  Howard 
R.  Hughes,  by  handwritten  memoranda  and 
verbal  communication,  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Defendants  Chester  C.  Davis  and 
Robert  A.  Maheu  to  unlawfully  manipulate 
the  market  price  of  Air  West,  Inc  .  common 
stock  and  to  instigate  lawsuitis  agata<;t  the 
opposing  directors  of  Air  West,  Inc  ,  to  pres- 
sure the  board  of  directors  into  approving  tlic 
Hughes  acquisition  offer  ..." 

The  indictment  said  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  was  used  to  "dispose  of  substan- 
tial shares  of  Air  West  Inc.  for  the  purpose 
of  depresalng  the  price  of  the  common  stock.' 

Hughes  did  succeed  In  etcqulrlng  the  air- 
line, now  known  as  Hughes  Alrwest.  and  in 
gaining  CAB  approval  of  the  purchase. 

But  in  Febriiary  1974,  the  indlctraeut  was 
thrown  out  by  VS.  District  Judge  Bruce  R 
Thompson  in  Beno,  Nev.,  who  described  it  as 
"the  worst  criminal  pleading  I've  ever  en- 
countered." 

Still,  XJJS.  Attorney  Devoe  Heatou  promised 
that  the  Hughes  matter  would  be  seitt  back 
to  the  federal  grarul  Jury.  "We  feel  we  have  a 
case,"  be  said. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Peloquln,  him- 
self a  former  Justice  Department  official  who 
was  then  in  private  law  practice  in  Wash- 
ington, spoke  to  Justice  Department  officials 
on  behalf  of  Hughes  and  Davis. 

In  an  aflldavlt  of  Aug.  15,  1974.  filed  in 
another  court  matter,  Peloquln  recounted  a 
Feb.  1,  1974,  telephone  conversation  he  had 
with  Thomas  J.  McTiernan.  chief  of  the 
fraud  division  of  the  Justice  Department 
In  the  conversatioiL,  Peloquln  eaid: 

"I  was  assured,  and  we  relied  on  that  as- 
surance throughout,  that  no  new  actioti 
would  be  taken  against  Messrs.  Hughes  and 
Davis  prior  to  a  full  opportunity  to  submit 
our  position." 

As  a  result,  Peloquln  and  other  Hughes 
attorneys  took  part  in  a  proceeding  that  Is 
not  usually  accorded  to  the  attorneys  of  most 
individuals  who  are  facing  possible  criminal 
charges. 

On  May  2,  1974,  Peloquln  and  other  attor- 
neys attended  a  meeting  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment oiBclals,  Devoe  Heaton  and  bis  assist- 
ant. Dean  Vernon,  at  the  Justice  Department 
in  Washington.  Peloquln  explained  the  out- 
come: 

"As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  we  agreed 
to  prepare  a  written  submission  of  oiu-  views 
of  the  apfiUcable  facts  of  law.  The  written 
submlfiskm  was  suboUtted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Mr.  Heaton  on  or  about 
May  ao,  1974. 

"On  May  33.  1»74.  I.  along  with  other 
attorneys  on  behalf  of  Mes-^rs    Hughes  and 
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Davis,  attended  a  further  meeting  in  Las 
Vegas,  NevwU,  with  Ifr.  Heaton,  1ST.  Vernon 
and  offlctels  of  ttie  DepartmMit  of  JottM. 

"At  that  meeting,  1*.  Heaton  mM  be 
would  study  otv  BUbmlaslon  and  would  prob- 
ably submit  a  oounter-piropoeal  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  We  requested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  any  such  counter- 
statement." 

On  July  31,  1974,  a  Las  Vegas  federal  grand 
Jury  re-lndlcted  Hughes.  Davis,  Maheu  and 
Charnay  on  charges  of  stock  manipulation. 
Hov.ever,  those  charges  were  thrown  out  as 
well  by  Judge  Thompson,  who  said  the  In- 
dictment "falls  to  state  a  public  offense.' 
The  federal  government  has  since  appealed 
tlie  dismlss-al. 

But  the  fact  remains,  Hughes  had  been 
afforded  an  unusual  courtesy.  His  attorneys 
had  taken  part  in  detailed  discussions  with 
thr'  nation's  highest  law-enforcenieut  body  at 
a  tinie  uhen  it  was  considering  whether  to 
cnminfUy  charge  the  reclusive  industrialist 

Hughes'  privileged  position  Is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  United  States. 

Sih-^-e  leaving  Las  Vegas  in  1970,  Hi.yhes 
ha,-,  reportedly  traveled  to  the  Bahfinias.  Can- 
ada, Nicuragua.  England  and  back  to  the 
Bahama.-;. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Hughes  was  ex- 
empted from  seeing  Immigration  authorities 
on  his  arrival  In  those  nations  or  whether 
Iminjgrntion  officers  pledged  to  keep  details 
of  their  inspection  visit  a  secret. 

Wl.at  Is  known  Is  that  no  word  has  leaked 
o'lt  from  immigrntlon  officers  In  any  of  these 
countries  giving  any  personal  details  on 
Huches'  appearance  or  even  confirmation  of 
his  existence 

An  Inquirer  reporter  asked  Bahaman  offi- 
cials in  Nassau  last  summer  if  the  Bahaman 
go\t;rntneiit  iiad  extended  any  special  priv- 
ileg-:--  suc'a  as  waiving  immigration  inspec- 
tion, to  Hughes  when  he  re-entered  the 
Bi.'iamas  in  1973. 

"Well,  anyone  who  comes  to  the  Bahamas 
must  present  himself  to  immigration  au- 
thorities." said  Cyril  Stevenson,  chief  of 
Bahamas  Information  Services.  "This  Is  true 
for  everyone.  Whether  Mr,  Hughes  did  that, 
I  don't  know." 

Stevenson  was  asked  if  he  could  obtain  an 
answer  from  Bahaman  Immigration  officials 
as  to  whether  anyone  from  that  agency  had 
Indeed  seen  Mr,  Hughes  on  his  arrival.  Stev- 
enson was  unable  to  obtain  an  answer. 

On  Sept,  16,  1974,  the  Inquirer  wrote  to 
Lynden  P.  Plndling,  the  Bahaman  prime  min- 
ister, and  asked  the  same  question, 

Plndling  has  never  answered. 

Next:  Howard  Hughes  and  the  frienctly 
CivU  .\eronautics  Board. 
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HOUSE   LEADEBBHIP  OPPOSES 
BROADCAST   PLAN 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN   I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  "WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  yeai-s 
ago  today,  on  March  22.  1776,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  issued  a  captain's  com- 
mission to  'William  Shlppen  who  -was  to 
command  a  privateer  that  had  been  pri- 
vately procured  and  fitted  out  in  order 
to  guard  and  cruise  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
The  commission  was  granted  in  response 
to  a  petition  from  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel. Congress  directed  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee to  issue  Captain  Shippen  300 
pounds  of  powder  if  he  paid  for  it.  "With 
a  pi-actically  nonexistent  navy,  the 
United  Colonies  had  to  rely  on  privateers 
to  protect  the  coast  and  harass  British 
shipping. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  appearing  in  this 
week's  Congressional  Quarterly,  written 
by  Bruce  F.  Pi-eed,  confirms  reports  I 
have  heard  that  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  is  actively  working  to  kill  the 
House  broadcast  resolution  (H.  Res.  875  > 
in  the  Rules  Committee  this  "Wednesday. 
and  probably  has  the  votes  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  most 
disturbing  de\elopment  given  tlie  fact 
that  our  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Broad- 
casting has  not  only  kept  the  leadership 
apprised  of  our  work  on  this  resolution, 
but  has  rewritten  the  resolution  to  ad- 
dress scHne  last  minute  objections  which 
were  raised  by  the  leadership.  "We  were 
at  least  led  to  believe  that  the  leader- 
ship would  now  support  our  revised 
broadcast  resolution.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  the  Democratic  leadership 
might  still  be  working  against  opening 
our  floor  proceedings  to  broadcast  cov- 
erage. A  party  which  calls  Itself  Demo- 
cratic can  hardly  be  opposed  to  opennes.s 
and  letting  the  people  participate  more 
directly  in  their  representative  form  of 
government — e.«;pecially  in  our  Bicen- 
tennial Year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  tliat  you 
and  the  majority  leader  would  publicly 
renoimce  these  I'eports  of  your  opposi- 
tion and  announce  your  full  support  for 
House  broadcasting  so  that  this  resolu- 
tion can  be  cleared  for  a  House  vote  by 
the  Rules  Committee  which  is,  after  all, 
an  arm  of  the  Democratic  leadership. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  CQ  article  I  referred 
to  earlier: 

HOTSE  Leadership  Opposes  Bkoaocast  Plan 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  is  trying 
to  head  off  a  proposal  to  open  the  House  to 
live  broadcast  coverage. 

Majority  Leader  ThoDMis  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  (D 
Mass.)  has  asked  Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk  (D  Calif.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  broadcasting,  not  to  bring  up  for 
full  committee  consideration  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  875)  that  would  provide  for  the  tele- 
vising of  House  floor  debates. 

"O'Neill  and  Sisk  talked  about  the  matter 
on  the  House  floor"  the  week  of  March  7,  a 
Rules  Committee  source,  who  wished  not  to 
be  named,  told  Congressional  Qoarterly.  "The 
majority  leader  pleaded  with  Sisk  not  to 
bring  up  his  broadcasting  resolution  at  the 
Rules  Committee's  March  24  meeting." 

Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden  (D  Ind.),  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  put  off  several  commit- 
tee meetings  on  the  Sisk  subcommittee  pro- 
posal before  Anally  scheduling  the  March  24 
se.ssion. 

O'NEILL.  ALBERT  OPPOSmON 

H  Res  875  has  been  the  target  of  deter- 
mined, but  unpubllclzed,  opposition  by 
O'Neill  and,  according  to  some  committee 
members,  by  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D  Okla  ) 
ever  since  the  subcommittee  first  reported  It 
Feb,  4.  An  amended  version  was  approved 
March  4. 

Several  Rules  Committee  members  pre- 
dicted the  broadcast  resolution  wonid  be 
turned  down  by  the  fuU  cammittea.  In  part 
because  of  Albert's  and  OHUU^  oppoaitton. 
" Tlie  resolution  is  being  bottled  up  in  the 
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Sulfls  Ctnamlttee  because  of  House  intra- 
miual  poUtica  an  the  D^aaanMc  side  of  tlie 
aisle  and  tbe  covert  typorition  ficom  ttie 
Speaker  and  CNelll."  said  B^p^  John  B.  An- 
dereon  (R  in.),  a  conunlttee  memlier. 

"The  Democratic  leadersb^  realtees  that 
If  It's  gotnfr  to  be  stopped,  kffling  it  in  com- 
oilttae  IB  tte  best  way  to  do  it."  be  added. 

An  OKefll  iftde  refused  to  talk  about  tte 
majerity  leader's  position  on  the  broadcast 
proipoeal.  AU  he  would  say  was  that  OVeHl 
"has  told  Sisk  he'd  vote  for  the  amended 
version  of  H  Rea  875  on  the  Hbuse  floor." 
.  Hbwever.  OTfclll  warned  menilieTS  of  the 
Sisk  nibeommtttee  at  a  Veb.  M  meeting  that 
"if  yoa  tlilnk  tlie  public's  rating  of  Oongreas 
Is  low  now.  lust  wait  tUl  we  get  TV,"  a 
committee  aide  reported. 

snsooMiui'iKi.  ACriow 

According  to  Rules  Oommittee  staff  mem- 
bers, Albert  and  O'Neill  began  raising  objec- 
tions to  H  Res  875  only  when  the  subcom- 
mittee was  on  the  verge  of  reporting  it.  "We 
kept  the  leadership  informed  ail  along  on 
what  we  were  doing,"  said  a  eommlttee  aide. 
"Wben  we  started  that  final  markup,  we  wece 
operating  on  the  asmnptlon  that  the  sub- 
committee had  the  full  support  of  the  leader- 
ship." 

But  the  evening  before  the  Sisk  subcom- 
mittee was  to  vote  on  the  original  version  of 
H  Res  875,  Albert  caUed  Sisk  and  said  he 
had  some  reservations  with  the  resoIutkHi. 
Albert  said  that  the  resolution  did  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  Speaker's  authority  to 
control  the  House  chamber  and  that  It  gave 
too  much  power  to  the  television  networks. 
Under  the  resolution,  the  Rules  Committee 
would  oversee  the  live  broadcast  coverage, 
which  would  be  provided  under  contract  by 
the  networks. 

"The  strange  thing  about  the  leadership's 
objections  was  that  they  were  so  last  min- 
ute." noted  a  committee  aide.  "The  time  to 
ratee  them  was  when  the  biU  was  being 
written." 

The  subcommittee  met  with  the  House 
leadership  Feb.  24  to  discuss  the  problems 
and  eventually  agreed  to  tbe  changes  it 
wanted.  They  were  incorporated  in  the 
amended  resolution  approved  by  the  panel 
March  4. 

"Our  impression  was  that  if  we  acceded  to 
tlioae  changea,  we'd  be  okay."  a  committee 
staff  memlier  aaid.  "I  think  AllMrt  and  OHeiU 
were  sluxsked  when  we  gave  in.  They  thought 
they'd  be  major  Items  with  us  and  that  a 
compromise  would  break  down  over  those 
Issues." 

In  addition  to  running  Into  opposition 
from  the  leadership,  the  Side  proposal  Is 
viewed  with  su^lclon  by  many  other  m«n- 
bers.  "There  are  many  membeia  w1m>  feel 
uncomfortable  with  all  this  exposure,"  said 
Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D  Mo.),  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee member.  "They're  anxious.  They  fear 
the  unknown.  Many  of  them  won't  come  out 
and  say  that." 

Anderson  is  harsher.  He  accused  the  Demo- 
crats of  "not  wanting  to  open  up  t£e  eliam- 
ber,  but  of  being  reluctant  to  say  so."  (Back- 
ground. 1975  Weekly  Report  pp.  Z664.  »S6) 

VEBSIONS  COMPAXaD 

Tlie  original  version  <^  H  Res  876  approved 
Feb.  4  would  have  had  the  four  networks — 
ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and  PBS — provide  live  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  Hovise  floor  ses- 
.sions  under  a  renewable  contract  with  the 
House.  The  House  would  pay  the  pool  $300,- 
000  a  year  for  access  to  the  coverage,  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  would  record  and 
store. 

The  Rules  Committee  would  oversee  the 
broadcast  coverage  and  Its  chairman  would 
appoint  each  Congress  a  broadcast  advisory 
board,  which  would  Include  Rules  Commit- 
tee members  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  to  assist  him. 

Under  the  amended  version  adopted  by  the 
subcommittee  March  4,  the  Speaker  would 
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have  the  re^iXHiBibillty  for  in^dementlng  tlie 
new  broadcast  rules. 

All  references  to  the  network  pool  wei« 
deleted  from  the  reaolutian  to  avoid  w^- 
llahing  the  precedent  that  the  neiwutkB 
would  have  exclusive  control  over  broadcast 
coverage  at  tlie  House.  However,  the  aulicani- 
mtttee  said  in  a  supplonental  report  that 
"the  network  pool  arrangement  is  the  best 
and  least  expensive  option  available." 

Beps.  Jack  Brooks  (D  Texas)  and  James  C. 
Cleveland  (B  N.H.)  have  proposed  legislation 
(H  Bes  1028)  authorizing  the  House  to  set 
up  Its  own  system  for  live  broadcast  coverage, 
which  in  turn  would  be  sold  to  the  networks. 
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evolved  as  the  musical  ambassadors  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am.  particularly  proud  tbafc  this  orga- 
nisation Is  from  my  Seventh  Congres- 
slcHud  District,  and  I  commend  them 
here  today  for  their  outstawUng  en- 
deavors to  foxier  goodwill  and  build  em 
interest  for  Instrumental  music  not  only 
in  Massachusetts  but  across  the  entire 
United  States  as  well. 


SAUGUS   HIGH   SCHOOL   BAND 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  ^leaker,  it  Is  my  pleasin'e  today  to 
can  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
accomplishments  of  a  very  dedicated 
group  of  high  school  students  from  my 
Sevoith  Congressional  District,  the 
Saugus  High  School  Band. 

Since  the  Saugus  High  School  Band 
was  ofiBcially  organized  in  1937,  it  has 
today  devel<^)ed  into  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  concert  and  marching  bands 
in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Under  the 
tutorage  of  Mr.  Jerome  Mitchell,  the 
band's  director,  the  Saugus  Band  has 
participated  in  numerous  State  add  New 
England  district  audition  festivals  and 
parades.  In  addition,  they  have  also  been 
active  in  the  exchange  band  concert  ih-o- 
gram,  whereby  they  travel  throughout 
the  South,  Norlh,  and  Midwestern 
United  States  and,  in  return,  out-of- 
State  bands  return  to  Saugus. 

TTie  students  who  compiise  the  mem- 
bership in  the  Saugus  High  School  Band 
have  provided  musical  entertainment  for 
pubUe  and  parochial  achocds  throughout 
the  coimtry  and  have  performed  at  U.S. 
military  installations  and  hospitals,  his- 
torical sites,  events,  and  pirrfessional 
foothaU  games.  Ihey  have  presented 
command  concerts  at  the  stat^ouse  in 
Boston  for  the  past  4  years  and  have 
been  recognized  for  their  musical  exc^- 
lence  with  citations  presented  to  them 
by  former  Massachusetts  Governors 
Volpe  and  Sargent. 

This  year  the  Saugus  High  School 
Band  has  been  selected  by  Disneyworld 
Producticms  to  represent  the  State  of 
Maasadiusetts  in  the  Walt  Dfeney 
"America  On  Parade"  Festival  and  to 
perform  at  Disneyworld  on  Thursday, 
April  15.  The  tour  will  include  concert 
performances  at  Sea  "World,  plus  two  pro- 
grams at  two  public  schools  in  the  Or- 
lando area. 

Tours  such  as  this  ha\'e  offered  stu- 
doits  the  opportunity  to  travel  and  to 
perform  for  audiences  of  different  age 
groups.  They  have  taught  them  respon- 
sibility and  self  discipline  and  have  given 
them  opportunities  and  experiences  that 
would  never  be  gained  in  reading  out  of 
textbooks. 

Through  the  continued  per.sonal  dedi- 
cation of  each  band  member  and  other 
avid  supporters,  the  Saugus  Band  has 
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HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
faces  an  important  test  in  1976.  The  de- 
bate concerning  Federal  spending,  taxes, 
and  budget  priorities  will  be  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  as  Congress  implanents,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Budget  Control  Act 
of  1974.  Strict  new  procedures  for  con- 
trolling spending  will  test  the  commit- 
ment of  the  House  and  Senate  to  fiscal 
responsibility  and  determining  national 
priorities. 

I  believe  we  need  to  balance  our  Fed- 
eral budget  as  soon  as  possible,  shaping 
oui-  economic  policies  to  reduce  both  un- 
employment and  inflation  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  ex- 
amine every  Ffederal  program  and 
agency  to  trim  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
spending  wherever  we  find  it.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  record  of  the  Congress 
in  this  area  and  will  vote  "no"  on  spend- 
ing bills  that  are  irresponsible. 

MUCH    OF    THE    BUDGET    IS     "UNCONTROLLABI-E" 

As  we  look  at  the  1977  budget,  it  is 
important  to  note  that,  of  the  approxi- 
mately $400  billion  we  will  spend  next 
year,  nearly  75  percent  is  classified  by 
the  Office  oi  Management  and  Budget  as 
"uncontrollable."  These  include  social 
security  benefits,  medicare  and  medicaid, 
veterans  benefits,  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  other  longstanding,  mandated 
programs  which  have  become  woven  into 
our  national  fabric.  The  level  of  these 
programs  are  determined  by  formula.s 
written  into  the  law  and  cannot  be  cut 
by  the  Appropriation.s  Committees. 

Of  the  remaining  25  percent  of  the 
budget,  most  of  it  is  composed  of  the 
Defense  budget.  In  1976,  the  Congress 
successfully  trimmed  about  $7.4  billion 
of  waste,  fat,  and  unnecessary  items  from 
the  Defense  Department's  rcQuests.  Other 
cuts  may  take  place  again  this  year.  Hov.  - 
ever,  there  is  a  broad  bipartisan  na- 
tional consensus  that  we  should  main- 
tain a  strong  defense  posture,  so  massive 
cuts  in  the  Defense  budget  are  undesir- 
able. 

Add  the  uncontrollable  and  necessary 
part  of  the  Defense  budget  to  the  75  per- 
cent other  uncontrollables,  and  we  find 
that  only  about  7  percent  of  the  budget 
remains.  This  area  of  the  budget — com- 
posed largely  of  grants  to  States  and  lo- 
cal communities — involve  important  pro- 
grams for  people:  emidoyment,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  the  environment,  law 
enforc^nent,  recreation,  natural  re- 
sources, and  others.  Cuts  in  these  pro- 
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gmms  must  be  weighed  carefully  In  light 
of  human  needs. 

Thus,  we  face  a  critical  choice:  If  we 
accept  massive  immediate  cuts  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  most  of 
them  will  have  to  come  from  these  peo- 
ple-oriented programs  and  will  in  manj' 
cases  virtually  wipe  out  these  programs. 
The  alternative  is  to  attempt  to  control 
spending  in  the  long  range,  taking  a 
hard,  tough  look  at  our  national  priori- 
tics,  abolishing  agencies  and  programs 
that  have  become  obsolete,  and  tailoring 
entitlement  programs  to  take  into  ac- 
count our  limited  resources. 

WHY    DO    WE    H.WE    A    tAUC.F.    DEFICIT? 

In  spite  of  charges  that  Congress  is 
made  up  of  "wild  spenders",  you  may  be 
interested  to  Icnow  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  in  examining  the 
fiscal  1976  budget  requests  of  the  admin- 
istration, actually  voted  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  a  net  $7  billion.  This  wa^ 
accomplished  by  trimming  some  pro- 
grams and  increasing  others,  such  as 
Education. 

Nevertheless,  vve  still  will  Imve  a  deficit 
this  year  of  over  $70  billion,  an  all-time 
record.  Careful  examination  of  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  this  deficit  was  not  due 
to  new  and  increased  spending  programs. 
but  rather  the  deficit  was  caused  entirely 
by  the  recession. 

When  imemployment  ftrows.  income 
tax  revenues  decline  and  automatic 
spending  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, food  stamps,  and  welfare  rises.  ThLs 
process  is  one  of  the  so-called  automa- 
tic stabilizers  of  the  economy.  Eacli  1 
percent  of  unemployment  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  over  $16  billion  in  lost 
revenues  and  higher  costs.  If  the  econ- 
omy were  at  full  employment,  the 
deficit  would  be  eliminated.  Thus,  one  of 
the  best  prescriptions  for  reducing  the 
deficit  is  to  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

THE   BUDGET   CAN    SPEED    OR    IMPEDE   BECOVTRT 

The  choices  that  we  make  this  year 
with  respect  to  the  overall  level  of  the 
spending,  the  deficit,  and  taxes  will  have 
a  definite  Impact  upon  our  recovery  from 
the  recession.  The  size  of  the  budget  and 
the  level  of  taxes  can  either  "stimulate" 
the  economy  or  can  restrict  its  growth. 
We  must  approach  these  crucial  deci- 
sions, therefore,  with  an  eye  toward 
achieving  a  steady,  balanced  recovery  as 
quickly  as  possible — without  once  again 
fueling  the  fires  of  inflation. 

The  President's  Budget  accepts  an  un- 
employment rate  of  6.9  percent  nation- 
ally for  1977  and  an  inflation  rate  of  6 
percent.  Many  people  argue  that  we  can 
develop  fiscal  policies  to  speed  recovery 
without  raising  prices.  Further  tax  cuts, 
jobs  programs,  and  incentives  for  busi- 
ness investment  will  be  given  careful 
consideration  this  year. 

At  the  same,  it  is  felt  by  many  that 
certain  proposals  may  impede  recovery 
by  hitting  the  pocketbooks  of  the  average 
family.  I  oppose  the  administration's 
plan  to  raise  payroll  taxes  this  year  and 
oppose  the  plan  to  require  the  elderly  to 
pay  more  for  medicare. 

PKIOUTIBS    ARX    IMPOBTANT,    TOO 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  the  overall 
budget  totals  that  are  appropriate,  the 
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Congress  will  also  be  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  how  the  budget  will  allocate 
scarce  resources  among  competing  na- 
tional priorities. 

In  the  President's  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  1977,  he  recommends  cuts  in  in- 
come security,  health  and  education, 
agriculture,  employment,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  social  services  But  he  asks  for 
a  14  percent  increase  in  Defense  spend- 
ing— enough  to  compensate  for  inflation 
and  still  provide  a  7  percent  "real"  in- 
crease in  Defense  sf)ending. 

Needless  to  say.  these  priorities  will  be 
examined  carefully  by  tiie  Congress  in 
light  of  national  needs. 

HOW  THE  NEW  BUDUET  I'ROt  ESS  WORKS 

Under  the  old  system,  the  President 
sent  his  proposed  budget  to  Congress  in 
Januarj'.  Then,  in  piecemeal  fashion, 
with  almost  no  coordination  between 
committees.  Congress  authorized  pro- 
jiiarns  and  funded  them  in  13  separate 
appropriations  bills  without  ever  relating 
all  the  various  programs  to  each  other, 
or  ever  totaling  up  the  cost.  Likewise, 
tax  revenue  decisions  were  made  sepa- 
rately without  any  consideration  of  how 
much  revenue  was  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  programs  approved  elsewhere. 

As  an  observer  commented,  "It  was  al-* 
most  like  hiring  13  carpenters  to  build  a 
13-room  house  and  instructing  each  to 
build  a  room  on  his  own  without  any 
guide  to  overall  dimensions  or  any  real 
concern  for  what  tlie  otl\er  12  carpenters 
were  doing.  " 

The  new  budget  process,  which  passed 
with  my  full  support  and  vote  in  1974,  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  old  procedures. 
The  President  still  submits  his  budget  In 
January,  but  then  the  Congress  must 
come  up  with  a  budget  of  its  own. 

The  new  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees — after  studying  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  state  of  the  economy, 
and  the  proposals  of  all  the  various  com- 
mittees— will  submit  a  proposed  budget 
to  each  House  of  Congress  by  April  15. 
By  May  15,  Congress  must  adopt  a  budget 
resolution  which  will  set  a  ceiling  on  total 
spending  and  targets  for  revenues.  The 
resolution  will  also  include  subtotal  ceil- 
ings for  17  separate  governmental  func- 
tions ranging  all  the  way  from  defense 
to  education. 

Between  May  15  and  September  15. 
Congress  will  pass  individual  appropria- 
tioas  bills,  setting  the  funding  levels  for 
specific  programs  and  agencies.  On  Sep- 
tember 15,  Congress  must  pass  a  second 
budget  resolution  setting  final,  binding 
limits  on  all  categories  of  Federal  spend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  which  will  begin 
Octol>er  1.  Under  the  law.  Congress  may 
not  adjourn  until  it  completes  this  en- 
tire process  and  reconciles  differences. 

THE  TSIAL  Rl'N 

To  gain  some  experience  with  the  com- 
plex budget  process  before  it  became 
legally  binding.  Congress  made  a  trial 
run  last  year.  Congress  adopted  a  ceiling 
of  $374.9  billion  on  spending  and  a  fioor 
of  $300.8  billion  under  revenues  for  fiscal 
1976. 

What  was  most  significant  about  the 
experiment  with  the  budget  process  last 
year  was  the  fact  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  liberals  and  conservatives. 
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joined  together  to  put  responsible  fiscal 
policy  and  integrity  of  the  new  budget 
process  ahead  of  many  of  the  special  in- 
terest considerations  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  years  past. 

For  example,  for  the  first  time  in  most 
observer's  memories,  a  majority  of  Uie 
Senate — including  a  number  of  tradi- 
tional conservatives — rejected  the  entire 
Defense  Department  appropriation  be- 
cause it  exceeded  the  budget  targets 
established  by  Congress.  Likewise,  an  im- 
portant social  program  traditionally  sup- 
ported by  liberals — the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram— was  rejected  for  the  same  reason. 
Both  programs  were  Eulopted  only  after 
they  had  been  scaled  down  to  levels  in 
line  with  the  budget  targets. 

THE     FUTURE 

The  new  budget  process  could  revolu- 
tionize the  way  Congress  goes  about  Its 
work.  For  the  first  time  in  history.  Con- 
gress will  be  required  to  look  at  the  budg- 
et as  a  whole  and  either  to  balance  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  or  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  deficit.  There  are  times — such 
as  tlie  present  recession — when  deficits 
may  be  necessary  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again.  But  the  new  process  is 
likely  to  cause  Congress  to  take  a  more 
searching  look  at  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  make  a  more  thorough  analy- 
sis of  proposed  new  programs. 

This  new  spotlight  will  cut  across 
traditional  political  lines.  For  example, 
Congressmen  who  may  have  automati- 
cally supported  higher  and  higher  de- 
fense budgets  over  the  years  will  now  be 
more  inclined  to  question  such  increases 
more  carefully  if  they  would  mean  sacri- 
ficing other  programs  important  to  their 
constituents.  Liberals  who  have  been 
staunch  supporters  of  certain  social  pro- 
grams without  probing  their  effective- 
ness will  have  to  make  similar  hard 
choices. 

This  year's  test  of  the  new  Budget  Act 
is  critical.  Citizen  input  is  important  and 
I  hope  you  will  keep  me  informed  of  your 
views  on  these  matters.  If  Congress  is 
properly  responsive  to  the  public  and  is 
objective  in  finding  and  eliminating  un- 
essential and  wasteful  spending,  this  new 
effort  at  fiscal  responsibility  should  re- 
sult in  a  net  gain  for  priorities  that  serve 
human  needs. 


BICENTENNIAL  SALUTE  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  EUGENE  T.  FERRARO, 
PH.  D.,  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR,  SOCIETY  OP  BiiANU- 
PACTURINO  ENGINEERS.  PATER- 
SON  CHAPTER  102 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  jers";t 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT Al IVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
Marcli  26.  the  residents  of  my  Eighth 
Congressional  District  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  join  with  Government 
and  industry  ofBcials  in  honoring  a  most 
distinguished  citizen,  outstanding  indus- 
trialist and  engineer,  exemplary  educa- 
tor, esteemed   community  leader,   good 
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friend  and  neighbor,  the  HoooraUe  TSor 
gene  T.  FHtazD.  Fh.  D^  wlw  has  been 
named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Society 
of  Manufacturing  EngineerB,  Pstenon 
Chapter  102. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
ioining  his  ftoiily.  Mid  many,  many 
friends  on  Friday  at  the  2tth  annual  in- 
stallation program  of  the  Society  of 
Manufacturing  Engineers  to  be  hdd  at 
the  Tides  Restaurant,  NorOi  Haledon, 
and  particulate  witii  PresfdeDt  Benja- 
min Shaw  of  the  Slnger-BIeaifptt  Corp.. 
a  highly  acclaimed  Indostty  empK^yer  of 
my  coDgre^onal  district  and  tlie  u Acerb 
and  meodJers  of  the  society  in  attesting 
to  Dr.  Ferraro's  lifetime  of  dedteatloii, 
professional  expertise,  and  staxidazds  of 
excellence  on  behalf  oi  his  fdlowman 
which  have  trvtsr  enriched  the  edaca- 
tional  and  industrial  complex  and  con- 
tributed to  the  quality  of  life  in  oar  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

The  officers  of  ttie  society  to  be  in- 
stalled at  the  testimonial  dinner  are: 
Hon.  Stephan  lifodden,  president;  Hon. 
John  Scolarl,  first  vice  presidait:  Hon. 
Charles  Ftanco.  second  vice  president: 
Hon.  Robert  CahOl,  treasorer;  Hen. 
John  Morrow,  secretary;  Hon.  Vincent 
A.  lanna.  outgoing  president;  and  Hon. 
Charles  Bazaz.  dinner  chainnan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Fetraro  was  bom  In 
the  historic  city  of  Patezson.  NJ..  wWdi 
Is  located  in  my  congressltanal  district, 
where  he  attended  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  He  attained  Ids  teadi- 
Ing  certification  as  a  gntdaate  of  'Wil- 
liam Paterson  College,  dass  oif  1OT5.  He 
received  his  B.S.  degree  fnnn  Rutgers, 
the  State  university,  and  bis  MA.  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the  Oradnate  Fae- 
ulty  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, New  York  City,  in  goretnment 
and  economics. 

Dr.  Terraro  has  achieved  succesii  and 
dist^tlon  in  his  career  and  is  presently 
ylce  president  of  ttie  Singer  Co..  Bearfott 
Division.  He  has  always  exodled  in  evety- 
thlDS  he  has  set  out  to  do.  Prior  to  Join- 
ing Kearf  ott  he  applied  his  expertise  in 
management  positions  with  the  Cuitiss- 
Wrl^t  Corp.— in  technical  customer 
training,  field  engineeringr  and  contracts. 
For  the  past  two  decades  plus  he  ad- 
vanced his  teduiology  and  know-how 
with  the  Singer  Go's.  Clenercd  Precision 
Corporate  and  Kearfott  divisional  levels 
from  manager  of  customers  service  be- 
ginning In  1953  to  his  present  position  as 
an  executive  officer  of  the  company. 

Dr.  Ferraro  has  traveled  extensively 
tn  connection  with  national  security  edu- 
cation, management  and  training  ven- 
tures and  Issues.  He  has  visited  the  major 
Eurc^tean,  Middle  East,  and  Far  Eastern 
countries.  In  19^7  he  addressed  the 
NATO  Science  Committee  meeting  in 
London,  England  on  "The  Ride  of  Re- 
search in  Military  Manpower  Manage- 
ment."  WhUe  wttii  the  UBAF I96S-68.  he 
traveled  around  the  world  several  times 
visiting  miUlary  and  dipkuuatic  head- 
quarters. Wtth  Industry  he  was  engaged 
in  acting  up  foreign  propwxments  and 
laeistics  actMtte  ■wMpMa.        .  : 

He  is  a  frequent  speakerat  govern- 
ment/industry and  professiwjal  m«|et^}gs 
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in  the  fieUs  of  procuremoit.  reliability, 
mdntainabllitar,  education,  management, 
«nd  logistlcB;  he  has  stnixn  before  the 
Federal  Bar  Assodatkm.  tiie  annual  sym- 
posium on  reliability  and  malntaln- 
abOOgi  Ifetional  Educational  Associa- 
timis  and  local  service  clirias.  Rotary,  Ki- 
wMite,  and  among  his  many  varied  tech- 
nfteal  reports,  he  has  presented  papers 
entitled:  "Government  Issues  in  the  Use 
of  Technology  in  Training  and  Educa- 
tion" and  "Reliability  in  the  Economic 
EnYlronment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  extending  his  sincerity 
of  pnrpoiie  and  dedlcatiai  toward  life's 
fulfillment  in  sorvlce  to  the  youth  of 
America,  Dr.  Ferraro  taught  social  sci- 
tgaeeB  at  Wffiiam  Paterson  Coflege  and 
Rutgers  the  State  University  and  served 
on  tiie  faculty  of  tiie  piAIic  schocA  sys- 
tems of  Ttenetik  and  Uttie  Falls,  N.J. 
He  has  indeed  enlightened  our  youth  and 
inqiired  them  by  his  examide  in  industry 
as  wdi  as  govenmient  advice. 

In  lt69,  he  MTVcd  as  an  industrial 
consultant  to  the  USAP  Wet^ion  Sfstem 
ESCecttveness  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Id.  1960  he  was  a  team  leader  of 
an  Air  Force  group  surveying  major 
UBAF  logistics  activities  in  Europe  and 
North  Africa  and  sarweg  of  the  NATO 
MaintenaBce  Supply  Servtces  System.  In 
May  1975  he  was  Aeroqiace  iDdnstxies 
represoitative  to  the  NATO  Conf ereace 
on  Codification  of  Eqidpment,  Copen- 
hagen^ Denmark. 

From  1966  to  1968.  Dr.  Ferraro  was  on 
leave  from  the  Shiga:  Co.  to  serve  as 
Deputy  Under  Becrrtary  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tiie  Air  Force,  respons&le 
for  tiie  management  of  manpower,  per- 
sonnel and  reserve  force  resomces.  On 
June  6,  1966,  he  was  appointed  as  the 
First  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

He  is  and  has  been  active  in  the  fol- 
lowing nationally  and  Internationally 
prominent  organizatloiis: 

Naticmal  Seciuity  fiidustrial  Associa- 
tion, saved  as  eiialrman  of  Logistics 
Management  Advisory  Committee;  presi- 
dent of  the  Natifonal  D^&aae  Education 
Institute.  A  cooperative  effort — ^NSIA 
and  Harbridge  House — member  of  the 
Procurement  Advisory  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

Aerospace  Industries  Association, 
chairman  of  Product  SuKXU-t  Committee. 

Army  Ordnance  Association,  Member — 
currentiy. 

Air  Force  Association,  member — cur- 
rently. 

American  Management  Association, 
guest  speaker  and  cochairman,  manage- 
ment conferences. 

Society  of  Logistics  Engineers,  Direc- 
tor of  District  10  (1972-1974) .  f Including 
New  Jersey,  New  Yortc,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania). Member  of  Board  of  Directors 
(1972-1975). 

Society  for  Applied  Learning  Tech- 
nology, meml>er  of  executive  board — cur- 
rently. 

Editorial  Board  of  Journal  of  Educa- 
tiuonal  Technology  Systems,  memb^ — 
currently. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Annual  Re- 
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liabihty  and  MaintainabiUty  Symposium, 
member — currentbr. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  member — currently. 

William  Patexson  Alunmi  Association. 
New  Jersey,  moiTihpr  of  executive  board, 
vice  president.  1972-1973.  president.  1974- 
76,  chairperson,  board  of  advisors  of  the 
Institute  for  Innovation. 

Graduate  Faculty— New  School  for  So- 
cial Research  Alumni  Association — 
N.Y.C..  member  of  executive  board,  vice 
president,  1974! 

Rotary  Club,  Paterson,  N.Y. 
International      Speakers      Platform, 
member. 

He  is  the  recipient  of  the  following 
lii^^ily  coveted  awards: 

James  Forrestal  Certificate  of  Merit. 
National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion—1961. 

Grev  Award  1963;  in  recognition  of 
noteworthy  contributions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  In  area  of 
maintmance  and  product  sunport. 

Honorary  Life  Membership — National 
Security  Industrial  Association,  1966. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force — Out- 
standing Performance  Rating,  awarded 
for  the  period — October  1967-Fd3ruary 
1968. 

Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  William 
Paterson  College  Alumni  Association, 
April  1969. 

Society  of  Logistics  Engineers — SOLE — 
Certificate  of  Award-Fellow — 1974. 

Certified  Professional  Logistician — 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diuing  this  Bicentemiial 
Year  as  we  r^ect  on  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  contribution  tfa&t  our  peoiHe 
have  made  toward  achieving  our  coun- 
try's preeminence  among  an  nations  of 
the  worid,  I  am  privileged  and  lumored  to 
call  your  attention  to  Dr.  Ferraro's  good 
works  and  sc^  this  national  recognition 
of  an  outstanding  American.  I  take  greo  t 
pleasure  in  sharing  deep  pride  in  his 
many  accomplishments  witii  his  wife, 
Victoria,  and  his  three  children:  Eugenia, 
the  wife  of  Warroi  Lewis,  associate  in 
the  legal  firm  of  Bei^^son,  BorUand,  Mar- 
golis,  and  Adler,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Th<mias  Micha^,  UPI  reporter,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  and  Philip  Alb«ieo,  graduate 
student  at  Maryland  University. 

We  do  Indeed  salute  Dr.  Eugene  T. 
Ferraro,  'hiam.  of  the  Year,  Society  of 
Manufacturing  Engineers,  Paterson 
OiapAer  102. 


HEROIN  EPIDEMIC  CONTINUES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   KXW    TCaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  used  a  varied  of  for- 
ums to  express  my  deep  ctmoem  for  the 
devastating  effect  that  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking is  having  on  my  own  commimity 
of  Harlem  as  wdl  as  on  other  cities  and 
towns  throughout  this  country.  I  have  at 
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the  same  time  voiced  in>'  skepticism  to 
ibose  In  this  administration  who  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  this  country'  has 
turned  the  comer  on  drug  abuse  and  as  a 
result  we  should  curtail  both  out  fiscal 
and  manpower  commitments  in  the  fields 
of  drug  treatment  and  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  most  of  the 
statistical  reports,  which  cite  that  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  in  eradi- 
cating this  life  destroying  venom,  to  be 
fragmented  with  Inconsistencies  and 
generally  unconvincing.  The  data  upon 
which  trends  have  been  based  are  ex- 
tremely narrow  and,  as  revealed  by  this 
Nation's  top  drug  expert,  highly  likely 
to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

I  call  now  upon  my  colleagues,  then, 
to  read  and  to  reflect  on  some  rather 
shocking  predictions  with  respect  to  the 
diug  abuse  situation  that  have  just  been 
made  available  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dupont, 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse.  The  substance  of  Dr.  Du- 
pont's  findings  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Wednesday,  March  17  in  an 
article  entitled  "Epidemic  of  Heroin 
Continuing."  I  insert  the  article  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  at  this  point . 

■Epidemic"  of  Heroin  CoNriNviNc: 
(By  Sliiart  Auerbach) 

The  nation's  top  drug-abuse  e.xperi  re- 
ported yesterday  that  heroin  addiction  la  in- 
creasing steadUy  in  the  country  after  a  tem- 
porary 18-month  downturn  that  .'tartcd  In 
mld-i972. 

Admitting  he  was  wTont;  when  he  predicted 
lu  1973  that  the  epidemic  of  heroin  addiction 
had  ended,  Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont  said  It  has 
now  spread  Into  small  cltie::  and  to'.vns  across 
the  coimtry  from  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  East  Coa5'.,  where  it  had  been 
centered. 

"The  trend  Is  now  for  a  v.or.ienlng  situa- 
tion In  heroin  abuse,"  said  DuPont,  director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  He 
previously  headed  the  now-dismantled  White 
House  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse. 

"The  epidemic  Is  continuing.  It  bad  never 
ended.  What  we  had  was  an  Interruption — 
a  temporary  downturn— during  an  18-month 
period  m  1972  and  1973,"  DuPont  continued. 

He  estimated  there  are  300.000  to  400,000 
daUy  heroin  users  In  the  country  compared 
with  200,000  to  300.000  during  the  period  of 
the  downturn.  But  current  heroin  use  still 
hasn't  reached  the  peak  of  the  pre-downturu 
epidemic— 600.000  to  600,000  In  1971. 

The  18-montb  decline,  he  said,  came  as  a 
result  of  Turkey's  ban  on  the  growing  of 
opium  poppUes;  the  "French  Connection" 
arrests  that  ended  the  shipment  of  heroin 
through  Marseilles,  which  had  supplied  most 
of  the  heroin  to  the  East  Coust.  and  the  fast 
growth  of  treatment  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  DuPont  contliuied.  Mexico  suppUet? 
90  per  cent  of  the  heroin  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  growth  of  tr<;.iimeut  pro- 
grams has  leveled  off. 

Along  with  the  continued  growth  in  the 
number  of  heroin  addicts,  DuPont  .said  the 
government's  new  Heroin  Indicators  Trend 
Report — released  for  the  first  time  yester- 
day— shows  that  the  patten\  of  lt«  ii.se  has 
changed. 

"Heroin  has  become  a  naUoual  phenom- 
enon," he  said.  Blacks  and  white  now  use  it 
equally,  and  the  number  of  female  addicts  Ls 
rapidly  approaching  the  number  of  male 
addicts,  he  said,  adding  that  it.s  use  Is  fipread- 
Ing  from  the  East  to  the  West  Coast. 

Los   Angeles,   for   example,    !a.st    year    had 
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more  heroin  overdose  deaths — one  of  the  key 
measures  of  herolii  use — than  New  York  City. 
New  York  once  was  the  center  om  heroin 
addiction,  accounting  in  19d0  for  about  half 
the  addicts  In  the  country. 

Moreover,  DuPont  said  that  the  moat  re- 
cent statistics  show  lis  heroin  overdose 
deaths  In  San  Diego  and  30  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  During  the  peak  of  the  heroin 
epidemic.  In  1971,  the  District  had  60  heroin 
overdose  deatlis. 

"I  see  growing  problem.'  for  the  nation 
with  heroin  abuse,"  he  said. 

"If  the  current  trends  continue.  I  think  we 
can  expect  to  see  more  overdose  deaths,  more 
health-related  consequences  of  heroin  use, 
more  crime  associated  with  heroin  use — all 
the  other  negative  consequences." 

DuPont  said,  "I  was  wrong"  In  1973  because 
he  said  be  had  reached  general  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  data  from  three  cities. 

"I  have  learned  my  lesson  that  these  trends 
can  change  very  quickly.  They  are  much 
more  volatile  than  I  thovight  In  1973,"  Du- 
Pont said. 

He  said  he  feels  "much  more  secure  talking 
about  national  trends"  now  because  current 
data  are  based  on  ovetxloae  death  reports 
from  24  cities  scattered  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  16,000  reports  from  hosplt*!  emer- 
gency rooms  detailing  heroin -related  Inci- 
dents, reports  on  retail  price  and  purity 
levels,  arrests  and  treatment  program  records. 

The  price  of  heroin,  the  Heroin  Indicators 
Trend  Report  said,  has  increased  from  96 
cents  a  mllllgTam  In  mld-1972  to  (2.71  a 
milligram  In  late  1974.  The  price  dropped  last 
year  to  92.34  a  milligram.  Starting  In  1973, 
the  purity  of  heroin  sold  on  the  street  In- 
creased untu  last  year  It  was  12.3  per  cent 
jjure  compared  with  a  6  per  cent  In  mld-1973. 

While  heroin  addiction  Is  rising.  DuPont 
said  it  Is  still  the  least-used  Illegal  drug.  An 
estimated  16  million  Americana  use  mari- 
juana— for  more  than  the  number  of  heroin 
addicts  or  even  the  2  million  to  4  million 
"weekend  chlppers"  who  have  used  heroin 
.loiueiiuie  during  the  past  year. 
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DIANA  DAILY  IS  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RAC7Y  WINNER  FROM  LOUISIANA 


VERSE  IN  HONOR  OP  THE  NATIONS 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF  COLOBADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Milford  Sheilds,  the  poet  laureate  of 
Colorado,  has  written  a  verse  In  honor 
of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial.  This  seems 
especially  meaningful  since  the  State  of 
Colorado  is  celebrating  the  Centennial  of 
its  admission  to  the  Union  in  1876. 

In  this  short  poem,  Mr.  Sheilds  gives 
us  his  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
the  Nation  near.s  it.^;  200th  birtliday  cele- 
bration. 

Tlie  ver.se  follows : 

The  Declaration  ur  lNiJi;i'ENi>tNc:E 

I  am  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  am  the  witness  of  the  spirit,  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
tongue. 

I  :.ni  the  essence  of  reason,  the  rhetoric  of 
logic  and  the  testament  of  truth. 

I  am  the  charge  of  purpose,  the  command  of 
conscience  and  the  concord  of  honor. 

I  a:ii  the  call  of  liberty,  the  clarion  of  free- 
dom, the  crescendo  of  the  people  and 
the  Spirit  of  "76. 

Pi.r  1  a!i.  the  De(  !■.■  ;:U ion  t>l  ludepeudeuce. 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    I.OUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
young  people  of  America  are  without  a 
doubt  this  country's  greatest  natural  re- 
source. We  need  only  to  listen  to  what 
our  young  people  have  to  say,  to  discover 
that  we  are  blessed  with  a  great  patriotic 
richness  In  today's  young  people.  Their 
pride  In  their  Nation  and  its  democratic 
heritage  Is  sincere  and  runs  deep. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest, 
sponsored  for  the  past  29  years  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Its  ladles 
auxiliary,  offers  high  school  students 
from  across  the  coimtry  a  imlque  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  beliefs  in  the 
United  States  and  Its  system.  To  hear 
these  young  men  and  women  speak  of 
their  love  for  this  land,  its  freedom  and 
Its  historic  traditions  should  be  an  In- 
spiration to  every  citizen. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  winner 
of  this  year's  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
from  Louisiana  is  a  life-long  resident  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing-  She 
is  Miss  Diana  Unlta  Daily,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Daily  of  Mans- 
field, La.  Diana  Is  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent at  Mansfield  High  School  and  plan.s 
a  career  in  music  education. 

Diana  vrtll  compete  with  other  State 
winners  this  week  In  Washington  In  the 
national  Voice  of  E>emocracy  Contest. 
The  theme  selected  this  year  is  most  ap- 
prcvrlate:  "What  Our  Bicentennial  Heri- 
tage Means  to  Me."  Certainly,  this  Is  a 
subject  which  we  all  should  think  seri- 
ously about  during  our  country's  200th 
birthday.  Diana's  expressions  on  this 
theme  are  most  orlghial  and  thought- 
provcddng.  Being  from  Louisiana,  she  has 
naturally  been  Infiuenced  by  the  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  of  her  native  State,  and 
this  Is  clearly  seen  in  the  title  of  her 
prize-winning  speech:  "Blcentenial 
Gumbo." 

I  would  Uke  to  share  Diana's  speech 
with  our  colleagues,  and  Insert  it  to  follow 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  : 

LotllSIAMA    WiNNEB 

Wlien  holiday  time  rolls  around,  ve  al- 
ways think  about  eating  the  special  food 
prepared  for  the  celebration.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  special  dish  for  our  Bicen- 
tennial celebration! 

Being  a  lifelong  lover  of  food,  I  am  partial 
to  Creole  cooking.  I  have  created  a  dlsli 
which  I  call  "Bicentennial  Oumbo."  There 
are  five  basic  ingredients  In  this  gumbo. 

The  first  Ingredient  my  recipe  calls  for  is 
two  cups  of  ancestry.  Some  people  prefer 
Italian  seasoning,  or  perhaps  French,  Spanish 
or  German!  This  depends  upon  personal 
preference. 

Next  add  one  cup  of  culture.  A  dash  of 
Norman  Rockwell  art  provides  a  delicious 
flavor!  A  pinch  of  music  gives  a  distinctive 
taste  of  Bach,  Oershwtn,  Hank  WUUanu,  and 
the  Beatles.  Sprinkle  In  a  visit  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.  This  should  delight  your 
taste  buds! 

The  third  hngrcdient  is  two  tablespoons  of 
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a  q>ice  called  religion.  There  are  Protestant. 
CathoUc,  and  Jewish,  to.  iuun«.«  f«w,  ^am 
people  like  to  t«ste  the  different  ttftvOt^'io 
see  whloh  tippmiB  to  their  iqipettCe. 

The  fourth  Ingredient  in  my  "Bloentenuua 
Oumbo"  la  one  tableepocMi  of  •dvcatkwi.In 
the  pest  the  only  way  to  obtain  tms  Ini^edl- 
ent  would  be  to  walk  two  mllea  to  a  small, 
one-room  building.  Now  it  Is  a  plentiful 
spice,  In  the  reach  of  aU  who  seek  Itt 

As  at  now,  we  have  four-fifths  of  the 
recipe.  This  Includes:  2  cups  of  ancestry,  1 
cup  of  culture.  2  tablespoons  of  religion,  and 
1  tableqioon  of  education. 

Now  for  the  final  ingredient!  One  pound  of 
government!  I  believe  that  this  Is  the  main 
ingredient  in  my  recipe.  It  comes  In  the  farm 
of  democracy.  Democracy  Is  a  government  by 
the  people.  Many  a  man  has  given  bis  life 
for  this  rare  and  valuable  meat! 

The  recipe  la  complete.  We  have  our  five 
Ingredients:  2  cupe  of  ancestry,  1  cup  of  cul- 
ture, 2  tablespcmns  of  religion.  1  tablespoon 
of  education,  and  1  pound  of  government. 

Mix  these  Ingredients  in  a  luge  boUer  that 
has  the  shape  of  the  United  States.  Stir  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  "Gettysburg  Address" !  Let 
the  gumbo  simmer  for  two  hiuidred  years  I 

Before  serving  this  dish  to  your  friends  and 
relatives— stop  and  give  thanks  to  God  for 
giving  you  the  prlvUege  of  living  in  a  coun- 
try as  great  as  ours! 

A  bowl  of  "Bicentennial  Gumbo"  should 
satisfy  the  basic,  nutritious  needs  of  all 
Americans ! 


DR.    ALLYN   P.   ROBINSON  RETIRES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguishe<ni0bDstituent  and 
educational  leader  in  Suffolk  Countgr.  Dr. 
Allyn  P.  Robinson,  last  wedc  announced 
his  upcoming  retirement  as  president  of 
Dowling  CoUege  ha  Oakdale,  N.Y.  Dowl- 
ing  College  is  a  young,  dynamic  Institu- 
tion In  my  district,  and  has  benefited 
greatly  under  the  guiding  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Robinson.  His  deep  commllmait  to 
higher  education,  as  well  as  his  continued 
involvement  in  significant  community 
activities  have  earned  him  a  place  of 
honor  among  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  Suffolk  County. 

Following  Is  an  article  from  the  Suf- 
folk County  News  of  March  4,  1976.  an- 
noimcing  Dr.  Robinson's  retirement  and 
tracing  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
fruitful  career: 

[Prom  the  Suffolk  County  (N.T.)  News, 

Mar.  4,  1976] 

President  or  Suffolk's  Pmsr  College  Plans 

1977  Resignation;  Will  Step  Down  as  Dean 

Tills  week  Allyn  P.  Robinson  of  Oakdale 
celebrates  his  tenth  anniversary  as  president 
of  Dowling  CoUege.  And  this  week  after  a 
decade  as  the  guiding  force  behind  Suffolk 
County's  first  liberal  arts  coUege,  Dr.  Robin- 
son announced  Ills  plans  for  retirement. 

Wlnfleld  E.  Fromm,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Dowling  CoUege.  announced 
today  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Allyn  P.  Robin- 
son, president,  wlU  be  effective  August  31, 
1977.  "Dr.  Robinson's  outstanding  leadership 
has  become  Inseparably  identified  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  Trustees  with  the ,  great 
progress  Dowling  has  made  over  a  decMJe." 
Mr.  Fromm  said.  "All3rn  Robinson.^; known 
not  only  as  an  educator,  religious  leader. and 
humanitarian  whose  Inspiration  helped  buUd 
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a  ooUcge,"  said  Nathaniel  Oiffen,  Dowling  vice 
fihatrpMUi.  "but  also  has  been  a  leader  of  dls- 
iiatBtkm  in  SnffOUc  County  tfeself," 

On  tlie  aubjeot  of  his  resignation  to  retire. 
Pre«ldMit  Boblnstm  said.  "There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  aocomplii&ed  in  the  next  year  and 
a  half.  We  are  currently  undertaking  our 
self-evaluation  for  a  routine  Middle  States 
Aflsodation  review.  It  is  Important  to  re- 
open the  '"^Mfnn  administrative  building  by 
next  fall.  The  college  needs  funds  for  Its  new 
athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  and  field  house. 
We  need  state  approval  to  begin  our  new 
Ifasters  In  Business  Administration  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  see  these  things  success- 
fuUy  completed  by  August  31,  1977. '  When 
he  retires.  Dr.  Robinson  will  have  served  for 
over  12  years,  competed  to  the  five-year  aver- 
age tenure  of  coUege  presidents. 

Before  his  appointment  as  President  of 
Dowling  College,  Dr.  Robinson  was  Execu- 
tive Dean  of  Adeli^i  Suffolk  CoUege,  which 
was  eetebllshed  In  1069  as  Suffolk's  first  four- 
year  Uberal  arts  coUege.  In  September,  1968, 
the  State  Education  Department  granted 
Dowling  College  an  absolute  charter  for  In- 
dependence from  Adelphl  University. 

It  was  through  his  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  Allyn  Robinson  that  Robert 
Dowling  became  sufficiently  Interested  In  the 
smaU  college  to  donate  an  endowment  of 
over  $2.4  mUlion  and  become  the  college's 
name  benefactor  and  founder.  Under  Dr. 
Robinson's  leadership,  an  academic  program 
to  strengthen  the  curriculum  in  humanities, 
the  arts,  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
teacher  education  was  effectively  imple- 
mented. Further,  the  ccrilege  added  highly 
successful  new  programs  In  aeronautics, 
business  administration  and  marine  science 
In  re^Muse  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
community. 

Recently,  the  coUege,  which  enrolls  more 
than  1300  day  students  and  800  evening  stu- 
dents, added  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Education,  and  a  Master's  In  Business  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  be  added,  hc^>efully  by  the 
faU  semester  of  1976.  Through  his  guidance, 
an  extensive  buUdlng  program  has  added 
new  facilities,  including  a  unique,  award- 
winning  student  residence,  a  modern  library 
and  learning  resoiirce  center,  and  a  center 
for  the  performing  arts. 

In  the  past.  Dr.  Allyn  Robinson  served  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews — Greater  New 
York.  Area,  the  Commission  on  Religious 
Organizations,  and  the  NCCJ  Regional  Office 
tat  North  Carolina,  In  consecutive  assign- 
ments from  1946-65.  The  Rev.  Robinson 
served  as  Minister  of  the  United  Church, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Puritan  Congregational 
Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.,  in  the  1933- 
46  period.  He  has  served  as  lecturer  and 
workshop  director  on  various  occasions  in 
such  topics  as  counseling,  human  relations, 
and  intercultural  affairs,  at  institutions 
such  as  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Robinson  founded  an  Intercultural 
Travel  Seminar  Program,  and  under  his 
direction,  study  groups  visited  Israel,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Far  East,  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  Germany.  As  an  author, 
Allyn  Robinson  edited  "Our  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious Resources,"  "And  Crown  Thy  Good," 
"American  Catholics:  A  Protestant- Jewish 
View,"  and  "Roots  of  Anti-Semitism  In 
American  Life."  He  has  written  and  lectured 
extensively  In  the  area  of  intergroup  and 
Inter-rellglous  relations. 

Allyn  P.  Robinson  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Isllp  Town  Housing  Authority,  which 
was  honored  by  having  its  Bay  Shore  hous- 
ing receive  the  LIA/AIA  SUver  Archi  Award 
for  residence.  He  serves  as  a  board  member 
for  the  Suffolk  County  Boy  Scouts,  Long 
Island  Mid-Suffblk  Businessmen's  action. 
Skills  Unlimited  and  the  National  Board  of 
NCCJ.    Dr.    Robinson    has    received     many 
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honors.  Including  the  Long  Island  Leader- 
ship Award,  honorary  Govemor  of  Long 
Island,  NCCJ  leadership  citation,  and  a 
unique  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
award  for  pioneering  In  aeronautics  educa- 
tion. 

President  Robinson  obtained  his  degrees 
from  Columbia  University.  Union  Theologi- 
cal S^nlnary,  and  WUburforce  University. 
He  was  born  in  Center  Moriches  and  gradu- 
ated as  valedictorian  of  SayvUle  High  School 
In  1926.  He  currently  resides  with  his  wife, 
the  fcxmer  Elizabeth  Schenck.  on  the  Dow- 
ling campus.  The  Robinsons  have  two  chU- 
dren,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Munson  and  Allyn 
m,  and  seven  grandchildren. 


THE  GPwEAT  EDUCATION  ACT:  ESEA 
10  YEARS  LATER 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTK 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  former  colleague  In  the  Office  of 
Education,  Dr.  Samuel  Halperln,  offers  a 
valuable  discussion  of  the  Elonentary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Although 
it  was  written  for  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  that  law  in  1965,  this 
article  contains  a  timely  analysis  of 
issues  that  continue  to  interest  the  edu- 
cation community.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  will  find  Dr.  Hal- 
perln's  remarks  helpful. 

ITie  remarks  follow : 
iNSTiTtrTE  FOR  Educational  Leadekship, 
The  George  Washington  University. 

Deas  Tim:  My  colleagues  think  tills  is 
"too  upbeat."  But,  from  my  travels  around 
the  country,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  our 
schools  (and  ESEA)  are  performing  far 
better  than  the  Washington  "nothing  works" 
syndrome  will  allow.  If  my  view  Is  somewhat 
overstated,  I  still  beUeve  that  the  truth  Ues 
closer  to  this  exposition  than  the  unaccept- 
able "Social  Darwinism"  of  Jencks-Jensen- 
Moynihan,  et  al. 
Sincerely, 

Saitdel  Halperin. 

Thf.  Great  Eottcation  Act:   ESEA  10  Years 

Later 

(By  Samuel  Halperin) 

"No  law  I  have  signed  or  will  ever  sign 
means  more  to  the  future  of  America." — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  April  11,  1965. 

Brave  and  hopeful  words,  befitting  the 
ebullience  both  of  the  man  and  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  passage  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (PX.  89-10) .  Congress  had  delivered  the 
first  installment  on  the  President'E  pledge 
to  make  of  education  "the  first  work  of  these 
times  and  the  first  work  of  our  society." 
And  ESEA,  a  five-pronged  effort,  began  its 
work  of  helping  "disadvantaged  chUdi-en," 
stocking  school  libraries,  promoting  commu- 
nitywide  projects  for  educational  change, 
spurring  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  upgrading  state  departments  of 
education.  Federal  doUars  In  unprecedented 
number  were  to  make  it  all  possible. 

A  decade  later,  educators  and  education  are 
everywhere  on  the  defensive.  Congressional 
friends  of  that  landmark  education  act  and 
other  Great  Society  programs  stUl  battle  for 
ever-scarcer  appropriations  but  privately 
worry  that  the  Act  may  not  be  "really  suc- 
ceeding." But  to  this  admittedly  partial  ob- 
server, BSEA's  accomplishments  loc^  better 
all  the  time,  both  In  comparison  with  non- 
education  governmental  expenditures  and  as 
a  major  venture  in  their  own  right. 
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What  have  we  achieved  with  the  $16.7  bil- 
lion appropriated  or  ESEA  over  the  past  dec- 
ade? What  have  we  bought  for  a  public  in- 
vestment about  equal  In  cost  to  10  Trident 
submarines? 

To  Judge  the  Act  fairly,  we  need  to  see  It 
for  what  It  was,  and  Is  and  not  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  grandiose  expectations  that 
accompanied  Its  passage  In  1966.  While  the 
Johnson  Administration  talked  of  annual  ex- 
penditures exceeding  $5  billion  by  1969,  ESEA 
actually  received  less  than  $1 .7  billion  a  year 
(about  the  cost  of  10  days  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war).  Not  until  1975  did  ESEA  pass  the  $2 
billion  mark.  Spread  over  45  million  students 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
ESEA  contributed  a  little  over  $40  per  year 
per  pupil.  Even  the  5-«  million  'disadvan- 
taged students"  the  Act's  principal  benefici- 
aries, seldom  received  benefits  exceeding 
$175-200  apiece  in  any  year.  With  public 
school  operating  budgets  as  a  whole  totalling 
S60  billion  annually,  the  addition  of  the  6 
percent  ESEA  increment  was  a  fiscally  mod- 
est one.  About  three-fourths  of  the  nations 
school  districts  received  less  than  3  percent 
of  their  budgets  from  PX.  89-10.  In  only  11 
percent  of  America'5  districts,  did  ESEA  ever 
contribute  more  than  7  percent  of  total  schol 
budgets. 

But  size  is  not  the  only  determinant  of 
unpact.  Despite  Its  small  proportion  of  school 
expenditures,  ESEA  had  enormous  multi- 
plier effects.  Its  record  of  achievement  de- 
serves greater  appreciation  than  it  has  thus 
far  received.  In  time,  I  believe,  PL.  89-10  will 
be  recognized  in  American  social  history  for 
at  least  these  enduring  legacies  of  LBJs  and 
the  89th  Congress'  Joint  endeavor: 

ESEA  broke  the  logjam  on  fecler.il  aid  to 
education — Before  ESEA.  Congress  liad  failetl 
to  pa.-s  a  major  aid  to  edv\cation  legisla- 
tion la  a  dozen  attempts.  From  the  Civil 
War  to  ;he  bitter  schcn.l  aid  fights  of  the 
late  1950's.  divisive  struggles  over  church- 
.state  (aid  to  parochial  schools*,  deaegrega- 
tion.  apportionment  formulas  and  fear  of 
federal  control  of  education  had  prevented 
passage  of  any  lar^e-scale  federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary a.'.d  secondary  schools.  In  1965,  as 
earlier,  the  chief  Republican  opponents  of 
ESEA  viewed  it  as  'a  quantum  leap  toward  a 
centralized,  standardized,  uniform  national 
school  system."  Even  with  LBJs  large  Con- 
t,ressional  majority,  passage  of  ESEA  often 
seemed  in  doubt.  The  final  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives vote  of  26,3-153  atte.sts  to  the  sub- 
stantial opposition  that  the  school  aid  bill 
hid  to  overcome 

But  passage  of  ESEA.  and  a  ho-'U  of  subse- 
quent federal  aid  statutes,  permanently 
ended  the  Impasse  over  the  legitimacy  of  fed- 
eral intervention  on  the  school  scene.  While 
school  aid  fights  Ui  the  subsequent  decade 
have  been  abundant  they  have  all  revolved 
about  what  kind  and  how  much  federal  aid 
to  offer  and  bow  best  to  construct  a  workable 
iederal-atate  partnership,  rather  than  over 
the  continuity  of  ESEA  Itself.  Indeed,  former 
opponents  of  EijEA  have  come  to  i>e  num- 
bered among  the  Acts  more  constructive 
critics  and  cospcasors.  Today,  renewal  of  the 
.\ct  Is  never  in  doubt,  as  the  lopsided  1974 
House  vote  of  380  26  demonstrates. 

Simultaneously,  r.pproprlatlont  for  the 
original  four  titles  of  ESEA  have  risen  over 
a  ten-vear  period  from  $1.4  to  $2.1  billion 
While  this  50  percent  Increase  scarcelv  cov- 
ers Inflationary  coste.  it  Is  Impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  to  which  federal  aid 
:u  education  has  become  an  enduring  politi- 
cal fact.  Ill  a  capital  city  which  only  10 
vears  ago  skeptically  viewed  the  draft  ESEA 
bill  as  a  highly  risky  experimental  under- 
taking for  tbe  federal  syatem  Itself,  ESEA 
13  now  regarded  as  a  nearly  bipartisan  ex- 
pression of  appropriate  federal-state  rela- 
t.oiis. 
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ESEA  spotlighted  the  needs  of  children. — 
Of  ESEA's  many  contributions,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  was  the  fueling  of  a  mms- 
slve  conceptual  shift  with  ImpUcatlona  lor 
the  entire  educational  system.  By  focussing, 
m  Title  I.  on  the  "special  educational  needs 
of  children,"  ESEA  drastically  changed  the 
terms  of  reference  of  Congressional  and, 
later,  educational  debate.  No  longer  would 
the  foremost  educational  policy  disputes 
center  on  such  Issues  as  clswsroom  and 
teacher  shortages  and  levels  of  teachers" 
salaries  Henceforth,  the  more  acceptable 
political  and  educational  focus  was  on  the 
child.  ESEA.  along  with  the  related  anti- 
poverty  and  civil  rights  efforts  of  the  mld- 
Sixtles.  became  a  major  vehicle  for  a  national 
"consciousness-raising".  Haying  "discovered  " 
povertv  In  its  midst  In  1963  64.  America  now 
"discovered"  that  millions  of  children  did 
not  perform  adequately  In  their  school  set- 
tings and  that  many  schools  and  teacher.s 
were  ill-equipped  to  help  them.  We  learned 
ton.  That  academic  failure  was  highly  corre- 
lated with  economic  deprivation,  that  "chil- 
dren of  poverty"  needed — and  were  entitled 
xrs — ■  Lompensatory  treatment",  and  that  ex- 
tra .services  were  needed  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  them  and  the  more  fortunately 
placed  in  society. 

Years  must  elapse  before  the  Implications 
and  full  magnitude  of  this  "social  discovery" 
can  percolate  through  our  educational  and 
political  structures.  Undoubtedly,  every  pro- 
ponent of  ESEA  ha.s  been  chastened  to  learn 
how  intractable  is  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional deprivation.  Oone  Is  the  easy  aelf- 
assurance  that  a  "war  iiijnorance  "  In  the 
schooU  can  quickly  be  won.  far  less  can  it 
lead  to  an  end  of  Inequality  In  adult  so- 
ciety- While  the  Coleman  and  Jencks  find- 
ing.'^ have  questioned  the  power  of  our 
schools  alone  to  produce  either  truly  com- 
petitive adults  or  a  Just  society.  I  see  no 
evidence  that  political  Washington  is  dls- 
poFed  to  abandon  the  struggle  to  reduce 
disparities  in  student  academic  achievement, 
especially  as  those  gaps  may  be  traced  to 
phvslcial  handicaps  or  the  legacy  of  poverty 
and  dLscrimlnatlon  While  it  la  still  too  early 
to  speak  of  an  enduring  ESEA  legacy  of  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  disadvantaged. 
there  Is  ample  evidence  to  Justify  optimism 
on  this  count. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  understand  the 
needs  of  under-achieving  children  far  better 
than  they  did  a  decade  ago  Instead  of  blam- 
ing the  children  for  faUlng  to  fit  the  school. 
ESEA  asked  the  school  to  fit  the  child,  to 
asses-  the  particular  needs  of  their  student-s, 
and  to  devise  Individualized  and  effective 
prescriptions  for  them.  While  we  now  know 
that  the  road  ahead  Is  longer  than  first  antic- 
ipated, neither  Is  It  a  dead  end  road,  as 
some  recent  successes  seem  to  indicate 

ESEA  jucUd  other  vxoicmcnts  toicard 
iquality  o/  educational  opporfjnifj/.— Just 
as  ESE.A  contradicted  time-encrusted  views 
of  schooling  by  insLsting  tlmt  emphasis  be- 
longed on  the  child.  It  has  also  become  a 
rallying  point  for  those  concerned  about 
achieving  ftiU  educational  opportiuilty  in 
specific  segments  of  the  population.  Here  we 
may  identify  10  such  sectors  of  society  or 
major  educational  movements  v.hlch  were 
aided  by  ESEAs  eniphasi.s  on  in. proved  edu- 
cation for  all. 

From  ihe  l)eglnnmg,  ESEA>  legislative  hii- 
lory  made  clear  that  services  were  to  be 
airt-'ed  at  out-of-school  youth  as  well  as 
thoae  iu  the  classroom.  Special  provisions 
were  targeted  at  children  of  migrant  workers, 
iiegleeted  youngsters  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quents; in  various  types  of  Institutions.  Si- 
multaneously, ESEA  spotlighted  the  chronic 
need  for  expanded  services  to  handicapped 
children.  A  year  after  ESEA  became  law  a 
major  new  suppo:  t  mechnnusin  iur  the  edu- 
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cation    of   handicapped    children.   The  Vn, 
was  added  to  the  Act. 

As  BSEA  began  meeting  the  "special  edu- 
cational needs  of  chndren,"  the  natton  also 
developed  awareness  of  the  sufTerlng  of  cbll- 
dren  forced  to  speak  one  language  at  home 
and  another  In  the  schools,  of  Hispanic  and 
Indian  children  who  could  be  helped  by 
ESEA.  Today.  11  states  have  their  own 
bilingual  education  programs,  19  have  com- 
pensatory education  statutes  and  45  were 
enacted  programs  to  aid  handicapped  chil- 
dren, 42  after  the  passage  of  ESEA. 

And  now,  too,  there  Is  rising  Congressional 
intere.st  in  the  preschool  child,  particularly 
with  the  realization  that  regular  public 
.school  programs  alone  can  never  overcome 
the  deficit  of  accumulated  educational  dep- 
rivation. Head  Start  and  Follow  Through 
demonstrated  the  benefits  of  both  early  In- 
tervention and  continuity  of  educational 
treatment.  Now  the  social  movements  which 
spawned  ESEA  are  merging  with  those  de- 
manding greater  child  development  and  day 
care  -services. 

Spotlighting  the  special  needs  of  children 
had  particularly  powerful  consequences  in 
the  area  of  child  nutrition.  Once  ESEA  v.-as 
enacted.  Congressional  supporters  pushed 
through  massive  expansions  of  school  lunch, 
breakfast,  si>eclal  milk  and  related  programs, 
argtiing  that  adequate  nutrition  must  pre- 
cede effective  learning.  From  1965-75,  federal 
funds  for  such  programs  quadrupled,  rlshig 
from  $497  million  to  $1.9  billion.  Even  more 
dramatically,  federal  support  for  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged children,  begun  modestly  In  1966 
with  an  appropriation  of  $1.87  million,  ex- 
panded 464  fold!  At  a  current  cost  of  $865 
million,  this  program  serves  almost  10  mil- 
lion children  annvially.  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  entire  National  School  Lunch 
Program. 

At  the  heart  of  ESEA  Is  the  principle  that 
under-achieving  children  are  entitled  to 
above-average  educational  expenditures,  an 
assertion  that  Is  helping  to  fuel  the  mush- 
rooming movement  to  overhaul  antiquated 
school  finance  systems.  As  the  plaintiffs  lii 
Serrano  and  Rodriguez  contended,  most  state 
and  local  school  finance  systems  were  short- 
changing the  ver>'  children  that  ESEA  was 
designed  to  assist. 

The  exact  nature  of  ESEA  distribution 
formulae  continues  in  contention.  The  legal 
and  scholarly  communities  ai-e  nearly  unani- 
mous, though,  in  finding  Title  I's  fiscal  im- 
pact to  be  the  best  in  American  educational 
finance  as  a  means  to  achieve  better  Intra- 
state equalization  of  resources  among  school 
districts.  According  to  the  National  Educa- 
tional Finance  Project,  Title  I  is  not  only  a 
successful  fi!>cal  equalizer  but  Its  resources 
are  allocated  to  those  districts  whose  pupils 
had  the  greatest  educational  needs  as  re- 
flected by  mean  achievement  test  scores." 
Today,  then,  the  educational  philosophy  of 
ESEA  is  helping  "..o  promote  the  movement 
toward  school  finance  reform  in  more  than  a 
dozen  states  arour.d  the  nation. 

There  Is  much  more  than  this  iu  ESEA's 
10-year  contribution  to  America.  Without 
benefit  of  comprehensive  empirical  studies,  I 
believe  that  at  least  the  following  educa- 
tional successes  of  P.L.  89-10  can  lie  docu- 
mented from  close  observation  of  public 
school  affairs: 

ESEA  promotes  parental  and  community 
involvement  in  the  schools. — From  its  begin- 
ning. ESEA  called  for  parental  and  commu- 
nity participation  iu  various  titles  of  the  Act 
and  encouraged  parental -paraprofesslonal 
employment  In  the  schools,  community- wide 
consortia  for  educational  Innovation,  and 
increased  .sensitivity  to  the  wishes  of  client 
groups.  In  Us  1974  amendments.  Congress 
continued  this  evolutionary  process  of  open- 
ing up  the  educational  system  by  requiring 
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the  establishment  of  a  Parental  Advisory 
Council  for  each  participating  Title  I  school. 
Thus,  the  1965-era  rhetoric  about  "educa- 
tion being  too  Important  to  be  left  solely  to 
the  province  of  the  professional  educator" 
has  Isecome  a  Congressional  mandate  for  the 
further  democratization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. If  this  sharing  of  participation  with 
clientele  groups  can  be  achieved  while 
.schools  maintain  professional  performance, 
the  parental  partisan  movement  may  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  ESEA's  greatest  legacies. 

ESEA  recruited  quality  personnel  for  serv- 
ice in  education. — ^Tbe  national  darton  caUs 
of  the  mld-1960's  to  "wage  unconditional 
warfare  against  poverty"  and  to  equip  the 
nations  schools  to  do  their  part  In  that 
struggle  did  not  go  unheeded.  Schools  be- 
came attractive  to  idealistic  and  able  young 
teachers,  both  individually  and  In  association 
with  the  small  but  symbolically  influential 
Teacher  Corps.  Service  in  ghetto  schools  and 
rural  depressed  areas  came  to  be  accepted  as 
a  challenge  no  less  worthy  than  that  of  duty 
in  the  Peace  Corps  overseas. 

Then,  too,  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
scholars  trained  In  fields  other  than  educa- 
tion found  public  encouragement  to  redirect 
their  professional  energies.  Researchers  In  the 
behavioral  sciences,  attorneys  In  advocacy 
law,  humanists  and  artists  alike,  all  turned 
their  attention  to  improving  the  schools, 
once  the  federal  government  gave  a  clear 
signal  that  such  contributions  were  needed. 
Historians  of  American  education  will  un- 
doubtedly record  the  large  irony  that  at  the 
moment  when  such  talents  became  suffi- 
ciently available  In  the  country,  Juart  as  it  be- 
came respectable  for  non-educators  to  work 
iu  the  schools,  public  school  resources  be- 
came Inadequate  to  employ  them.  The  need 
remains,  the  talent  Is  available;  only  the  dol- 
lars and  the  sense  of  national  purpose  have 
dwindled.  Yet,  some  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tors to  Improved  education  may  have  been 
the  men  and  women  who  answered  ESEA's 
original  call  to  make  of  education  "the  first 
work  of  these  times." 

ESEA  promotes  public- nonpublic  cooper- 
ation.— To  enact  ESEA,  it  was  essential  for 
ESEA"s  authors  to  defuse  the  volatile  church- 
state  issue  which  had  prevented  passage  of 
previous  federal  aid  proposals.  To  do  this, 
ESEA  centered  funds  solely  In  the  public 
schools  while  insisting  that  they  had  an  ob- 
ligation to  act  as  "public  trustee"  for  all 
children,  regardless  of  the  school  attended. 
Under  this  "pupil  benefit  theory,"  dialogue 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  was 
supposed  to  occur  over  the  provisions  of  a 
number  of  ESEA  titles,  with  a  view  to  fash- 
ioning a  Joint  attack  on  educational  short- 
comings. 

Here,  as  elsewehre  in  ESEA,  the  promise 
of  the  law  has  been  only  partly  realized. 
Nonpublic  school  children  and  out-of-school 
youth  have  not  yet  been  accorded  the  edu- 
cational services  to  which  their  needs  and 
their  numbers  entitle  them.  Yet,  neither  did 
the  historic  church-state  compromise  result 
In  the  community  holy  wars  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  was 
predicted  by  ESEA's  foes.  In  numerous  dis- 
tricts ai'ound  the  country,  public  and  pri- 
vate school  educators,  community  leaders, 
and  the  public  and  private  sectors  generally 
are  today  Joined  in  constructive  dialogue 
about  how  beat  to  extend  educational  ex- 
cellence to  all  the  area's  children. 

Far  from  retreating  from  this  highly  risky 
gamble  taken  tn  1965,  the  Congress  in  1974 
mandated  the  "public  trustee"  or  "pupil 
benefit  theory"  for  several  programs  and 
added  means  by  which  pubUc-nonpubllc 
school  cooperation  might  be  further  -en- 
hanced. To  thoae  who  remember  the  bitterly 
divisive  CathoUc-anUCathoUc  exchanges  of 
the  early  1960's  and  the  acrimonious  ex- 
changes between  the  late  Cardinal  Spellman 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  over  the  federal  aid 


issue,  today's  ESEA  climate  seems  wholesome 
Indeed. 

ESEA  promotes  the  evaluation /account- 
ability movement. — ^ESEA  was  bom  in  a  time 
when  fear  of  federal  control  might  easily  have 
prevented  its  passage.  In  1966,  any  federsl 
control  might  easily  have  prevented  its  pas- 
sage. In  1965,  any  federal  pfescrlption  for 
testing,  for  measuring  educational  outcomes, 
for  requiring  anything  other  than  basic  fis- 
cal honesty,  was  certain  to  provide  ammuni- 
tion for  ESEA's  foes.  To  soothe  such  fears. 
Administration  legislative  draftsmen  assidu- 
ously avoided  any  language  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  interference  in  local  and  state 
decision  making  or  as  efforts  to  require  spe- 
cific outcomes. 

Yet,  under  the  prodding  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  who  had  little  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  educators  to  serve  disadvantaged 
children  effectively,  HEW  drafted  statutory 
language  which  was  designed  to  give  parents 
leverage  over  ineffective  schools  and  the  pub- 
lic a  way  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  tax 
expenditures.  The  Kennedy  Amendment  re- 
quired the  states  to  adopt  "effective  proce- 
dures, including  provision  for  appropriate 
objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievement  .  .  .  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  cul- 
turally deprived  children."  This  Impressive 
objective  also  fotuid  its  way  into  other  ESEA 
provisions. 

Thtis  began,  crtidely,  the  educational  ac- 
countability movement  with  its  emphasis  on 
measiu-lng  educational  outcomes  as  well  as 
traditional  input  of  resources.  In  the  absence 
of  tested  experimental  models  against  which 
to  measure  success,  ESEA  evaluations  got  off 
to  a  Blow  start.  States  varied  widely  in  what 
they  would  permit  local  districts  to  spend 
their  money  for.  Evaluators  thus  lacked  com- 
parable practices  to  assess.  Nor  did  the  "Office 
of  EUlucation  require  uniform  state  report- 
ing to  provide  useful  Interstate  data.  Conse- 
quently, the  whole  ESEA  cycle  to  date  has 
been  punctuated  by  arguments  over  how  and 
how  much  to  evaluate  ESEIA  practices. 

Nevertheless,  public  and  political  pressiu'e 
have  combined  to  produce  clearcut  mandates 
for  evaluation  of  educational  programs  and 
learning  outcomes  measure  by  academic 
performance.  After  first  authorizing  up  to 
$25  million  annually  for  program  planning 
and  evaluation,  the  1974  extension  of  ESEA 
(PXi.  93-380)  moved  American  education  a 
giant  step  down  the  path  of  educational  eval- 
uation. Henceforth,  HEW  is  to  Inform  the 
Congress  aimually  of  ESEA's  "effectiveness" 
by  setting  forth  "goals  and  specific  objec- 
tives in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms 
for  all  programs  and  projects"';  by  providing 
information  on  "the  progress  being  made  .  .  . 
toward  the  achievement  of  such  goals  and 
objectives";  by  describing  "the  cost  and  ben- 
efit" of  each  program;  and  by  displaying  its 
"plans  for  implementing  corrective  action." 
Moreover,  with  regard  to  Title  I,  the  U5. 
ConunlBsloner  of  Education  "shall  develop 
and  publish  standards  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram or  project  effectiveness."  (Emphasis 
added.  Is  it  a  lilstoric  irony  that  this  amend- 
ment originated  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor where  fears  of  federal  power  had  long 
sustained  opposition  to  federal  aid  pro- 
grams?) • 

While  the  spectre  of  federal  cont?ol  may 
not  have  vanished.  It  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress has  embraced  the  concept  of  "evalua- 
tion" as  the  way  to  ensure  that  public  funds 
result  in  gains  in  learning,  particularly  in 
reading  and  mathematics,  a  requirement 
which  would  have  been  politically  unthink- 
able a  decade  ago. 

ESEA  strengthens  the  federal  sjrstem  In 
education. — ^The  Act's  provisions  to  strength- 
en state  educational  agencies  (Title  V)  have 
their  share  of  critics.  Such  agencies  are  al- 


leged to  have  shown  insufficient  Imagination 
and  leadenfaip.  Yet,  soaroely  anyone  dl^iutee 
that  a  substantial  knproveaMnt  in  state 
agency  potormanoe  has  been  made  poealUe 
by  Title  V  and  the  varioua  K8EA  provisions 
for  paying  state  adminlstzative  eiqienses. 

Overall,  state  departmmts  of  education 
have  added  well  over  2,000  needed  stalT  mem- 
bers with  the  help  of  fedoal  funds.  Such 
Innovations  as  state  planning  and  evaluation 
units  have  been  added  in  88  states;  new  edu- 
cational data  systems  (28  states);  assess- 
ment programs  (28);  training  for  planners 
and  evaluators  (3);  ImfHoved  management- 
by-objectlves  systems  (13);  multi-year  edu- 
cational plans  (8);  state-wide  planning  in 
progranuning-budgeting  systems  (7);  im- 
proved evaluation  methodologies  (23);  etc. 
In  the  woras  of  the  top  educational  manager 
of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  states,  "virtu- 
ally every  innovation  we  have  undertaken  in 
the  past  decade  was  either  launched  with  or 
supported  by  Title  V." 

In  short,  while  additional  iinprovemeut  in 
state  leadership  is  imperative  as  the  federal 
system  moves  rapidly  into  an  era  of  decen- 
tralization, ESEA  Is  helping  to  make  the 
transition  happen — sensibly  and  carefully. 

But  does  It  teach  Johnny  to  read? — Onp 
may  perhaps  concur  with  this  recitation  of 
alleged  ESEA  achievements  but  query  wheth- 
er ESEA  has,  in  fact,  done  anything  to  help 
children  learu.  Specifically,  do  disadvantaged 
children  read  any  better  than  they  used  to? 

The  tentative  answer,  like  almost  every- 
thing else  in  education  evaluation  In  its 
stUl-prlmitive  state,  is  encouraging.  Evidence 
is  accumulathig  that  although  low  achievers 
are  remaining  In  .school  longer  than  ever 
(thus  reducing  the  drop-out  rate  and  in- 
cluding in  test  scores  "high-risk"  children 
who  were  formerly  not  tested,  today's  read- 
ei-s — good  and  poor  alike — seem  to  read  bet- 
ter, on  the  average,  than  those  of  previous 
tested  generations.  While  it  Is  impossible  to 
factor  out  the  extent  of  such  improvement 
attributable  solely  to  ESEIA,  numerous  state 
evaluation  reports  show  test  results  of  more 
than  a  month "s  gain  in  reading  achievement 
for  each  month  in  a  Title  I  project.  To 
quote  a  1974  Independent  evaluation  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute:  "month  for 
month  gains  were  generally  not  made  prior 
to  1970,  but  they  are  being  made  now  by 
most  districts  In  most  states."'  Indeed,  sev- 
eral states  now  report  average  1.3  to  1.7 
month  academic  gains  for  every  month  in  a 
Title  I  program.  With  a  long-term  educa- 
cational  commitment  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  child,  including  possibly  year- 
around  special  programs,  the  evidence  is  be- 
ginning to  suggest  that  cognitive  gaps  might 
be  not  merely  reduced  but  even  closed. 

If  these  are  ESEIA 's  successes,  what  about 
Its  failures?  A  diligent  search  found  none 
that  would  persuade  the  rational  policy- 
maker that  dollars  spent  for  particular  pro- 
grams were  totally  wasted.  But  candor  forces 
us  to  acknowledge  that  the  rudimentary  state 
of  educational  evaluation  inspires  only  lim- 
ited confidence  in  the  available  data. 

There  is,  nonetheless,  some  negative  evi- 
dence, Acadamic  performance  Is  not  rising 
everywhere.  We  know  that  not  all  of  the 
equipment  purchased  with  ESEA  funds  Is 
actually  being  used.  Many  qualified  chll- 
dl%n — nonpublic  school,  handicapped,  out- 
of-school— are  not  yet  being  served  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Many  school  dis- 
tricts still  use  their  ESEA  funds  as  general 
aid  for  all  children  instead  of  prescribing 
programs  which  meet  "the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children."  We  know,  too. 
that  the  "innovation  titles"  of  the  Act  have 
not  fulfilled  the  high  hopes  and  great  ex- 
pectations of  1965.  Title  in  for  Supplemen- 
tary Centers  and  Services  has  funded  many 
thousands  of  local  Innovations  for  up  to 
three  years  each.  FoUowup  studies  indicate 
that  between  60  and  80   percent  of   these 
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projects  have  subsequently  been  continued 
In  regular  public  BOhoOl  budgets.  Yet.  a  dec- 
ade and  $1.4  bUlloQ  later,  we  know  little 
more  than  we  did  about  what  "Innovation" 
really  Is.  bow  to  bring  It  about  and  how  to 
catalyze  It  on  a  grand  scale.  Did  Title  III 
projects  help  children?  We  think  so.  but 
there  Is  no  truly  persuasive  evidence  that 
they  have  parked  substantial  changes  in 
the  schools  or  that  they  have  catalyzed  en- 
during  partnerships  between  the  schools  and 
the  vast  untapped  cultural  and  artistic  re- 
sources of  their  respective  communities. 

Similarly.  Title  TV  which  sought  to  create 
a  dozen  great  national  research  and  devel- 
opment laboratories,  comparable  to  the  mas- 
sive installations  of  the  Atomic  Ener(?y  Com- 
mission, and  perhaps  two  or  three  dozen  more 
than  would  be  specialized  or  less  ambitious 
in  scope,  has  fallen  on  hard  times.  The  18 
f  federally -funded  labs  and  centers  have  no 
continuity  of  funding,  no  real  resources  to 
move  their  investments  from  product  de- 
velopment into  large-scale  classroom  prac- 
tice. Indeed  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment has  become  something;  of  »  pariah 
on  the  priority  list  of  federal  poli'-vmaker- 
in  education. 

As  the  tenth  anniversary  of  ESEA  pas'*'- 
vinuftlly  unmarked  this  week,  let  us  pause 
long  enough  to  recognize  that  the  Act  does 
have  a  number  of  Impressive  achievements 
to  its  credit,  particularly  in  the  area  of  pro- 
moting full  educational  opportunity  for  all 
sectors  of  society  As  John  W.  Gardner  re- 
minded the  faint-hearted  and  shortsighted 
among  us  half  a  dozen  years  ago:  "Having  es- 
caped the  clutches  of  those  who  think  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  everything,  we 
must  not  fall  Into  the  hands  of  those  who 
think  the  Federal  Government  can  do  noth- 
t;."  "  ESEA  is  alive  ar:d  well    ten  year.s  later. 


COST-SAVING    MEDICARE    PRO- 
CEDURES   IGNORED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  too 
apparent  to  the  American  people  that 
health  care  costs  are  continuuig  to  rise 
at  an  astionomical  rate — an  increase  of 
300  percent  in  the  last  decade.  Because 
inflation  in  the  health  field  is  running  at 
close  to  14  percent  annually,  health  costs 
this  year  are  expected  to  reach  $135  bil- 
lion. According  to  Secretary  of  HEW 
Mathews; 

The  underlyuig  s-tiuciural  characteridlics 
o:  the  health  ludusti-y  and  the  reimburbe- 
ment  practices  of  the  Federal  government 
and  other  third  party  payors  .  .  exacerbate 
these  iaflatlonary  presstires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1972  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service  and  the  Social  Secuiity 
Administration  have  had  the  authority 
and  opportunity  to  help  alleviate  this 
health  care  cost  crisis  but  have  failed 
to  do  so.  Under  Public  Law  92-603,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Secretarj-  of  HEW 
to  conduct  cost-saving  experiments  in 
medicare  reimbursement  including  pro- 
spective budgeting  for  hospitals,  reim- 
bursement for  physician  assistants,  and 
purchase  versus  prolonged  rental  of  dur- 
able medical  equipment.  In  1973,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  divided  responsibility 
for  the  experiments,  assigning  overall 
coordination  responsibilitieo  to  the  Pub- 
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lie  Health  Service  and  implementation 
duties  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Because  there  was  no  clear  delinea- 
tion of  who  was  responsible  for  what, 
these  experimental  programs  have  suf- 
fered from  a  serious  lack  of  coordination. 

I  believe  that  petty,  bureaucratic  "turf 
disputes"  between  the  Health  Resources 
Administration  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Social  Security  Adniin- 
Ljtraiions  Office  of  Researcii  and  Sta- 
tLsucs  have  caused  unnecessary  delays 
in  ex})erimentation  which  have  cost  the 
.^mer;can  taxpayer  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  For  example,  the  Ambulatory 
Surgeiy  Project  has  been  delayed  period- 
ically for  "sign  off"  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Health;  the  Clinical  Psychol- 
ogy exiieriment  has  been  delayed  for  al- 
most four  years  because  of  Health  Re- 
.soiuce.s  Administration /Office  of  Re- 
earch  and  Statistics  squabbhng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  mountiiig 
pitssures  for  national  health  insurance 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  develop 
and  articulate  a  national  health  strategy 
based  on  rational  planning  and  sound 
man?  cement.  Medicare  experiments  and 
research  studies  offer  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  control  costs  and 
improve  the  quality  of  health  care  and 
they  sliould  no  longer  be  delayed.  The 
Secretary  of  HEW  must  clarify  research 
responsibilities  within  his  Department 
and  get  on  with  conducting  a  vigorous 
and  timely  series  of  experiments. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Sub- 
committee has  already  detailed  the  seri- 
ous lack  of  progress  on  Medicare  re- 
search in  its  October  1975  report.  As 
oversight  chairman.  I  am  continuing  to 
monitor  the  status  of  these  cost-saving 
experiments.  Again,  my  efforts  are  being 
fi-ustrated  by  bureaucratic  territorial  dis- 
putes. In  a  February  2,  1976  letter  to 
Secretary  Mathews.  I  requested  an  up- 
to-date  report  defining  tlie  level  of  prog- 
ress attained  and  the  specific  cost-saving 
components  developed  by  the  experi- 
mental programs.  To  date  I  have  received 
no  reply. 

The  preparation  of  draft  responses  to 
my  letter  prepared  within  the  Depart- 
ment exemplifies  the  bungling  bureauc- 
racy that  has  destroyed  the  efforts  to 
find  cost -saving  health  procedures.  My 
letter  was  received  by  Secretary  Mathews 
on  February  4  and  was  subsequently  for- 
warded to  the  Public  Health  Service 
which  prepared  a  draft  response.  The 
draft  contained  nothing  more  substan- 
tive than  a  suggestion  of  a  "briefing"  for 
the  Subcommittee  staff.  On  February  21. 
my  letter  and  the  draft  response  was  sent 
to  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics 
which  followed  up  with  a  memo  on 
February  23  lejecUng  the  draft  as  in- 
adequate. By  February  27.  the  Office  of 
Research  Statistics'  memo  reached  Com- 
missioner Cardwell's  office.  On  March  1, 
Commissioner  Cardwell  "signed  off"  on 
the  memo  which  was  then  forwarded  to 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Cooper 
without  any  SSA  draft  response.  After 
a  number  of  Oversight  Subcommittee 
staff  inquiries  about  the  response.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Cooper  arranged  a 
meeting  for  March  23  with  Commis- 
sionpr  Cardwell  in  order  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  final  respon.se. 


March  22,  1976 

Ml'.  Speaker,  I  can  only  assume  from 
pievious  experiences  that  I  will  not  have 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 2  imtil  sometime  in  April.  On  August 
4,  1975,  I  made  a  similar  request  for  a 
status  report  which  I  did  not  receive  un- 
til October  15,  1975.  Such  delays  with  re- 
spect to  routine  progress  reports  are  in- 
excusable. Such  delays  with  respect  to 
program  implementation  are  expensive. 
For  example,  in  February  1976  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  estimated  tliat 
had  the  Secretary  of  HEW  implemented 
nationally  new  reimbursement  proce- 
dures for  durable  medical  equipment, 
$10  million  annually  could  have  been 
saved. 

The  Serretiiiy  of  HEW  must  proceed 
promptly  with  the  implementation  of 
these  experiments  and  demonstration 
pro,iects  and  provide  Congress  with  de- 
tailed recommendations  on  cost -saving 
methods  as  soon  as  possible. 


HAYM  SALOMON 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2Z,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Haym 
Salomon  was  a  true  patriot  of  our  Revo- 
lution and  a  friend  of  the  men  who 
led  om-  country  to  independence  and 
democracy. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  about  1775. 
a  refugee  from  religious  persecution  in 
his  native  Poland  and  as  a  patriot  who 
hated  the  domination  of  Poland  by 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

In  1776  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  by 
the  British  and  later  managed  to  escape 
to  Philadelphia  where  he  continued  to 
work  on  behalf  of  the  American  cause. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  helped  to 
insure  the  financial  survival  of  the  war 
effort  and  of  the  young  counti-'  after 
tlie  fighting  stopped.  He  also  loaned 
money  with  no  thought  of  repayment  to 
the  Nation's  leaders  including  a  future 
President,  James  Madison. 

It  was  the  wish  of  many  Americans 
that  Haym  Salomon  be  honored  during 
the  Bicentennial  Year  and  for  this  reason 
Senator  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  I 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  January  6 — the  day  Salomon 
died  because  his  birthday  is  unknown — 
as  Haym  Salomon  Day. 

The  Senate  passed  this  resolution  by 
a  voice  vote  on  October  9,  1975,  but  un- 
fortunately the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  where  the 
bill  was  referred  has  taken  no  action 
at  all. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  honor  Haym 
Salomon  during  the  Bicentennial  with  a 
day  dedicated  to  his  honor,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  subcommittee  would  act 
in  the  near  future  and  amend  my  pro- 
posal to  make  January  6  a  national  holi- 
day in  Salomon's  honor. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Speaker  I  enter  into 
the  Record  a  biography  of  Haym  Salo- 
mon,  written  by  Edwin  Wolf  2nd  and 
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Maxwell  Whiteman,   authors  of   "The 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia." 

The  article  follows: 

HAYM  Salomon  :  The  Patriotic 

Monet  Maniptji,atob 

( 3y  Edwin  Wolf  2nd  and  Maxwell  Whiteman) 

Of  all  the  Jews  who  sought  asylum  In 
Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution,  the  most 
distinguished  was  the  man  wlio  had  little 
to  sav  in  all  of  the  many  languagee  at  hlB 
command.  His  geniiis  In  discounting  lorelgn 
notes  and  converting  them  Into  a  spendable 
rash  helped  the  worried  government  out  of 
one  of  its  many  difficulties.  If  Haym  Salomon 
had  not  escaped  British  rule  In  New  York 
City,  his  life  would  have  been  as  worthless 
as  Continental  currency.  H«  arrtved  In 
PhDadelphla  in  1778  penniless;  yet  shortly 
thereafter,  with  diligence  and  devotion,  he 
helped  chart  the  course  of  the  country's 
finances. 

Salomon  was  born  in  Lezno,  Poland,  in 
1740,  of  poor  parents.  Poland  during  the 
18th  century  gasped  lor  freedom,  but  con- 
tinued to  heave  between  the  Prussian  west 
and  Riisslan  east.  The  Jews  desired  to  live 
as  freely  as  Poland  herself  wished  to  he, 
but  the  Poles  gave  little  thought  of  the 
aspirations  of  their  Jewish  fellow  sufferers. 
A  wealc,  disintegrating  country,  which  per- 
secuted its  Jews,  fought  bravely  but  h<q>e- 
lessly  for  its  own  freedom,  and  finally  was 
swallowed  up  by  its  more  powerful  neighbors. 

It  was  not  alone  the  oppressiveness  and 
uneasiness  of  the  times  which  dispersed 
many  of  the  Jews  of  Lezno.  In  1767  the  city 
v.-as  partly  devoured  by  a  fire  which  destroyed 
many  of  the  wooden  shacks  of  the  Jewish 
section,  forcing  the  htMneless  to  flee  to  other 
nearby  towns  or  distant  lands. 

The  fogglness  of  myth  which  has  ob- 
scured the  course  of  Salomon's  life  before 
he  came  to  America  hides  as  well  the  facts 
of  his  career  after  his  arrival.  It  is  known 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of 
several  European  languages,  aequired  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  he  had  traveled, 
and  enough  experience  in  Eluropean  com- 
merce to  be  able  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
foreign  exchange.  The  exact  date  of  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York  is  not  known,  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  some  time  around 
1775. 

Neither  Is  It  known  how  he  first  earned  a 
living.  If  he  foUowed  the  pattern  set  by  other 
immigrants  from  Europe,  he  would  have 
worked  as  a  clerk  or  assistant  for  one  or  an- 
other of  the  Jewish  merchants  -of  the  city. 
In  the  summer  of  1776  he  Is  described  in  a 
document  as  "a  distiller,-  and  that  may  well 
have  been  his  old  country  trade,  for  Lezno 
had  earned  a  local  distinction  for  brewing 
and  distilling. 

Before  he  could  develop  this  venture,  the 
fast-moving  events  of  the  war  drew  him  into 
Its  vortex.  For  a  short  time  in  1776  he 
v.-as  a  sutler  to  the  American  troops  at  Lake 
George,  where  he  went  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  he  had  "hitherto  sustained  the 
Character  of  being  warmly  attached  to 
*-merlca." 

Shortly  after  the  British  occupation  of 
V'ew  York  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was 
jijrested  a.s  a  spy  by  General  Robertson,  and 
confined  In  the  dread  military  prison,  the 
Provost.  Soon  after,  as  Salomon  later  ex- 
plained to  Congress,  he  was  released  "by  the 
Interposition  of  Lieut.  General  Helster  who 
V  anted  him  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in 
Fiench.  Polish.  Russian.  Italian  &ca.  Lan- 
guages,"  and  he  was  turned  over  to  the  Hes- 
sinn  commander  to  act  as  purveyor  of  com- 
missary supplies.  In  this  position  he  worked 
quietly,  performing  his  tasks  for  the  British. 
'.'  liile  at  the  same  time  he  helped  French  and 
.American  prisoners  with  money  and  with 
plaiis  for  their  escape  to  the  American  lines. 

He  was  moreover,  permitted  to  continue 
!i.=  business,  now  apparently  a  very  proflta- 
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ble  trade  In  ships'  provisions.  Advert  isementG 
In  the  flret  half  of  the  next  year  show  Salo- 
mon located  at  various  addressee  on  old 
Broad  Street  between  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Caty  Hall  in  New  York,  offering  "ships  bread 
and  rice"  and  other  supplies  for  "Captains  of 
Ships  and  others." 

During  his  peculiar  and  dangerous  respite 
he  married  16-year-old  Rachel  Franks  on 
July  6,  1777.  Ezekiel,  his  first  son,  was  bom 
on  July  28, 1778,  and  even  this  added  respon- 
sibility did  not  prevent  Salomon  from  work- 
ing as  best  be  could  for  the  American  cause. 
WhUe  interpreting  for  the  Hessians,  he  tried 
to  propagandize  them  Into  desertion.  But 
before  his  son  was  two  weeks  old,  the  British 
got  wind  of  his  actions  and  issued  orders 
for  his  surest. 

In  some  undetermined  manner  Salomon 
made  his  escape,  and,  leaving  his  family  and 
all  his  material  possessions  behind  him,  he 
successfully  crept  through  the  British  lines, 
crossed  New  Jersey,  and  reached  PhUadelphia 
and  safety  two  weeks  later. 

Nothing  that  can  be  substantiated  has 
survived  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Salomon's 
life  In  PhUadelphia  from  his  arrival  in  the 
late  summer  of  1778  untU  late  in  1780.  With 
foreign  money  in  the  form  of  bills  and  drafts 
oomlng  Into  Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  the 
loans  negotiated  by  Franklin  and  others  in 
Kmx^e,  there  was  opportunity  for  a  broker 
who  knew  foreign  exchange.  It  also  seems 
logical  that  Salomon  vrith  his  Eurcq>ean  fi- 
nancial background  should  have  chosen  this 
field  in  which  to  support  himself,  and  by 
1*781  he  had  established  himself  firmly.  Mean- 
while, again  in  some  unknown  fashion,  he 
had  managed  to  get  his  wife  and  son  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Salomons  kept  increas- 
ing their  family  year  by  year. 

EOs  first  advertisement  in  the  PhUadelphia 
press  on  February  28,  1781,  modestly  noted 
there  were  "A  few  Bills  of  Exchange  ~  on 
France,  St.  Eustatia  &  Amsterdam,  to  be  sold 
by  Haym  Salomon,  Broker."  Unlike  some  of 
the  other  refugee  New  Yorkers  who  were  able 
to  secure  offices,  counting-houses,  or  modest 
shops,  Salomon  was  at  first  without  benefit 
of  his  own  place  of  business.  He  stated  in 
his  notice  that  he  would:  "attend  every  day 
at  the  Coffee-House  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  two,  where  he  may  be  met  with, 
and  any  kind  of  business  in  the  brokerage 
will  be  undertaken  by  him." 

A  month  later,  when  he  had  added  English 
bills  to  his  list,  he  announced  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  midday  attendance  at  the  Coffee- 
House  he  could  be  "met  with  at  Jacob  Mler's 
in  Front  street,  next  door  to  Stephen  She- 
weU's,  facing  Pewter-platter-alley,  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon." 

Salomon's  newspwiper  advertisements  traced 
his  transition  from  a  humble  and  obscure 
businessman  to  the  authorized  broker  to  the 
Office  of  Finance.  In  July  1781,  he  offered 
"Bills  on  Holland,  France,  Spain,  England, 
St.  Croix,  &c.,"  stated  that  he  would  sell 
"on  commission.  Loan-office  certificates,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  merchandise,"  and  gave 
evidence  of  his  rise  up  the  mercantile  scale 
by  referring  to  "his  office  in  Front-street,  be- 
tween Market  and  Arch  streets."  Yet,  the 
bustling  Front  Street  Coffee-House  remained 
the  center  of  his  activity,  for  there,  amid  the 
hubbub,  smoke  and  ale,  bills  of  exchange 
and  merchandise  were  bought  and  sold  by 
the  merchants  who  used  that  tavern  as  their 
Bourse, 

On  May  10.  1781,  Robert  Morris  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Office 
of  Finance,  a  pre-constitution  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  found  the  country's  credit 
low,  its  need  for  funds  great,  and  its  finan- 
cial affairs  In  a  muddle.  He  proceeded  with 
imagination  and  administrative  skill  to  ar- 
range the  money  matters  of  the  government 
ao  that  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  new 
government  could  be  met.  And  one  of  his 
main  problems  was  to  turn  the  foreign  bills 
of  exchange,  which  the  United  States  was 
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receiving  in  the  form  of  loans,  into  usable 
cash  without  loMng  so  much  In  discount 
that  the  loans  failed  in  their  puipoae. 

Morris  needed  a  broker  with  two  assets :  an 
understanding  of  Euncqiean  finance  and  an 
unimpeachable  credit.  Haym  Salomon  had 
both.  He  had  found  a  secure  nl<Ae  in  com- 
mercial Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia 
merchants  had  learned  to  respect  him.  When 
Robert  Morris  "agreed  wtth"  Salomon  to 
assist  him,  he  already  fotmd  that  he  was 
working  officially  f<w  the  French  army,  con- 
verting its  government  bills  mto  hard  cash, 
which  in  turn  was  iised  to  buy  supplies  for 
its  troops.  M<NTls'fi  diary  entries  are  key 
sources  of  inf<Hinatlon  for  SalooKtn'B  rela- 
tionship with  the  Office  of  nnance.  The  first 
of  more  than  a  hundred  ot  the  references  to 
Salomon  there,  on  June  8,  1781,  reads:  "I 
agreed  with  Mr.  Haym  Salomon  the  Broker, 
who  has  been  employed  by  the  officers  of  his 
most  Chris'n  Majesty  to  make  sale  of  their 
Army  and  Navy  Bills  to  assist  me." 

Why  the  Fren<^,  now  America's  chief  ally, 
chose  Salomon  to  handle  their  affairs  is  not 
known.  Previous  investigators  have  been 
misled  into  writing  that  Salomon  actually 
negotiated  the  Preiteh  loans.  The  fact  is  th«t 
he  was  employed  as  a  trusted  agent  of  the 
Aench  government  for  the  most  logical  of 
reasons:  he  imderstood  their  language,  and 
he  tinderstood  the  complications  of  Ranco- 
American  finance. 

Morris's  choice  of  Salomon  was  also  logi- 
cal. He  would  have  as  his  agent  the  man  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  agent  for  the  gov- 
ernment with  whOTn  the  Americans  were 
most  financially  Involved. 

The  fall  of  1781  was  a  decisive  one  In 
American  history.  With  much  effort  supplies 
had  been  obtained  for  the  final  campaign  in 
Virginia.  The  French  fleet  sailed  south,  and 
the  French  troops  Joined  the  Americans  al- 
ready there.  On  October  19,  1781,  Comwallis 
surrendered  to  Washington  at  Yorktown. 
The  fighting  war  was  over,  but  the  financial 
battles  continued.  A  more  subtle  enemy — 
Inflation — plagued  the  former  colonists,  and 
maintained  a  hidden  war  when  British  gvins 
had  been  sUenced.  Continental  currency. 
English  counterfeits,  Pennsylvania  paper  bills 
and  the  like  from  each  of  the  new  states 
circulated  at  unequal  values  and  with  no 
gold  or  silver  to  back  them. 

In  the  face  of  si>eculators,  who  worked  in 
quiet  but  consistent  opposition  to  the  vital 
interest  of  the  United  States,  Hayn  Salomon 
undertook  the  task  of  selling  on  the  Phila- 
delphia market  bills  of  exchange  and  govern- 
ment notes  for  the  highest  price  obtairmble. 
Morris  and  Salomon  had  agreed  that  his  com- 
mission would  not  exceed  one-half  of  one 
percent,  which  was  Salomon's  total  profit  on 
each  transaction;  and  this  is  a  time  when 
other  Philadelphia  brokers  were  charging 
from  two  to  five  percent. 

Small  as  his  commission  was,  Salomon 
must  have  made  up  tor  It  by  volume,  for 
his  advertisements  which  began  appearing 
with  increasing  frequency  told  of  an  enlarged 
business.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  which 
came  out  three  times  a  week,  Salomon's  ad- 
vertisements appeared  19  times  from  Jan- 
uary to  July. 

The  week  of  July  12.  1782,  Robert  Morris 
observed  in  his  diary  that:  "This  Broker  has 
been  useful  to  the  public  Interest  and  Re- 
quests leave  to  Publish  himself  as  a  Broker 
to  the  Office  to  which  I  have  consented  as 
I  do  not  see  that  any  disadvantage  can  i>os- 
sibly  arise  to  the  public  service  but  the  Re- 
verse and  he  expects  individual  Benefits 
therefrom." 

Consequently,  a  week  later,  Salomon  an- 
nounced himself  with  a  new  title,  and  de- 
scribed wliat  had  become,  by  then,  manifold 
activities: 

HAYM     SALOMON 

Broker  of  the  Office  of  Finance,  to  the  Con- 
sul General  of  France,  snd  to  the  Treasurer 
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of  the  French  Army,  at  his  Office  In  Front - 
street,  between  Market  aod  Arch-streets. 
Buys  and  Sell  on  CommlaBlon. 

Bank  Stock,  BUla  ot  Exchange  on  France. 
Spain.  Holland  and  other  parta  of  Kurope. 
tlie  West  Indiea,  and  Inland  bills,  at  the 
ii^\ial  commission.  He  buys  and  sells  Loan 
Office  Certlflcates,  Continental  and  State 
Money,  oX  this  or  any  other  state.  Paymaster 
and  Quartermaster  QeneraU  Notes:  these 
and  every  other  kind  of  paper  transactions 
I  bills  of  exchange  excepted)  he  will  charge 
his  employers  no  more  than  One  Half  Per 
Cent  for  hla  Commission 

He  procures  Money  on  Loan  for  short  •..me 
and  gets  Notes  and  Bills  discounted 

Gentlemen  and  others,  residing  Ui  this 
state  or  any  of  the  uiilted  states,  by  send- 
ing their  orders  to  this  Office,  may  depend  on 
having  their  business  transacted  with  as 
much  fidelity  and  expedition  as  if  tliey  were 
themselves  present. 

He  receives  Tobacco.  Sugars,  lea.  and  every 
other  sort  of  Good.s  to  Sell  on  comnil.sjjlon; 
for  which  purpose  he  has  provided  proper 
Stores. 

He  flatters  himself,  his  assiduity,  puiictu- 
ality,  and  extensive  connections  In  his  bu.sl- 
neae,  as  a  Broker,  is  well  established  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  united  states 
in  particular. 

All  persons  who  shall  please  to  favour  him 
with  their  business,  may  depend  upon  his 
utmost  exertion  fcr  their  interest  ar.U  part 
of  the  Money  Advanced  if  required. 

In  August  1782  Morris  delivered  to  Salo- 
mon a  wagon  receipt  for  20  dry  hide.s  sent 
from  South  Carolina  and  asked  him  to  sell 
them  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  requested  that  lie  do  Uic 
same  with  a  •few  Casks  of  Pott  Ash  or  Pearl 
Ashes,"  which  were  government  property.  In 
♦.he  same  sultry  month.  James  Madi.»oia  wrote 
his  fellow  delegate  to  Congress.  Edmind 
Randolph : 

"I  cannot  in  any  way  make  ymi  more  seii- 
sible  of  the  importance  of  your  kind  atteii- 
tlon  to  pecuniary  remittances  for  me  than  by 
informing  you  that  I  have  for  s.jine  tune  pa.st 
been  a  pensioner  on  the  favor  of  Haym  Salo- 
mon, a  Jew  Broker." 

This  was  a  side  of  his  b-.islness  -Ahleh 
brought  Salomon  thanks,  but  no  money.  Yet, 
he  understood  the  difficulties  ot  Madison  and 
others  who  were  serving  their  country  at 
great  sacrifice  to  them.selves.  and  made  i)er- 
sonal  loans  to  them. 

The  pattern  repeated  i^seh",  and  niher 
names  appear  In  his  ledger — General  St. 
Clair.  Baron  von  Steuben,  his  fellow  Pole 
Kosciusko.  General  Mifflin.  Edmund  Ra:i- 
dolph,  Colonel  Mercer,  James  Wilson,  and 
James  Ross.  Madison  had  to  return  to  the 
well,  and  again  to  Randolph  he  wrote:  "The 
kindness  of  our  little  friend  in  Front  Street 
near  the  CofTee-House.  Is  a  fund  which  will 
preserve  me  from  extremities,  but  I  never 
resort  to  it  without  great  mortiflcatlon,  as 
he  obstinately  rejects  all  recompense.  The 
price  of  money  Is  so  usurious  that  he  thinks 
it  ought  to  be  extorted  from  none  but  tho.se 
who  aim  at  profitable  speculations.  To  a 
necessitous  delegate  he  graliiltou.'^ly  spares 
a  supply  out  of  his  private  stock."  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  "Je-*  Bi^oker  '  had  become 
"our  little  friend.  '  But  chances  are  that 
neither  Salomon  nor  Madison  noticed  the 
change;  both  were  occupied  with  more  seri- 
oi's  matters. 

Salomon's  activity  now  embraced  all  the 
usual  phases  of  brokerage.  His  services.  If  liot 
the  best  In  America's  largest  city,  were  ap- 
parently the  most  reliable:  his  endorseme'it 
on  a  note  made  it  "undeniable."  When  the 
sudden  exhaustion  of  American  funds  dra'Aii 
on  French  loans  left  many  bills  of  exchange 
worthle.'is.  Salomon  announced  that  all  such 
bills  Ijearing  his  eiidorsenie;it  would  be  gunr- 
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anteed.  Even  then  the  signature  of  Haym 
Salomon  was  worth  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Like  other  brokers,  be  expanded  his  inter- 
ests into  the  field  of  real  estate,  and  the  val- 
uable square  "bounded  by  Cbestiiut,  Walnut, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets"  was  but  one  of 
the  many  city  and  cotintry  properties  which 
were  placed  with  htm  for  .sale.  As  far  as  ex- 
isting evidence  shows,  none  of  this  was 
owned  by  Salomon.  He  did  have  .some  prop- 
erty in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  but  its 
location  is  not  now  known.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  purse  was  open  to  Jewish  char- 
ities, the  general  welfare,  and  Individual 
patriots,  his  name  was  entered  on  the  de- 
linquent tax  list  for  this  property  in  1784. 
Paradoxically,  in  this  ye:T.  tjie  last  of  his 
life,  the  vohune  of  his  businesses  moved 
steadily  forward. 

Merchant*  and  brokers  who  had  achieved 
su.ce.ss  moved  their  families  as  quickly  sus 
pofwlble  from  the  bustle  of  Front  Street 
commerce  to  homes  more  in  keeping  with 
their  financial  .siandliig.  Salomon,  more  un- 
assuming, lived  in  the  same  building  where 
he  conducted  his  business  The  family  lived 
above  and  behind  the  office,  and  their  quar- 
ters, if  not  spacious,  were  appointed  with  a 
suggestion  of  newly  acquired  luxury.  Ma- 
hogany furniture  and  sUverplate  helped  fill 
the  two  room.s  used  for  the  living  space  of  a 
tainlly.  now  grown  to  five  pei-sons.  A  horse 
and  chaise  met  the  needs  of  comfort  and 
transfKjrtation.  This  was  not  fancy  living  for 
one  to  whom  great  wealth  has  been  ascribed. 
Compared  to  lesser  known  Jews,  who  had 
neither  five  years  residence  in  Phllndelphla 
nor  Salomon's  financial  abilltv.  he  hnd  not 
arquired  much  In  worldly  goids. 

When  he  died  In  January  178.'5.  he  leCi  as- 
•^e's  which  barely  covered  his  debts  con.sist- 
Ing  of  notes  which  he  had  guaranteed:  the 
executors  of  hLs  estate  were  hard  put  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  money  from  his  taiigled  affairs 
to  enable  his  widow  and  children  to  live  In 
even  the  most  modest  fashion.  Tlie  Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer,  which  only  the  week  be- 
fore had  carried  hLs  advertisements  in  Elng- 
llsh.  Dutch  and  French,  printed  In  the  fol- 
lo'Alng  obituary : 

•Thursday  laat.  expired,  after  a  lliigerlng 
lUiie.ss.  Mr.  Haym  Salomon,  an  eminent 
Broker  of  this  city;  he  was  a  native  of  Po- 
land, aitd  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  He  was  re- 
iTiarkab'.c  for  his  skill  and  Integrity  In  his 
profession,  and  for  his  generous  and  humane 
deportment.  His  remains  were  yesterday  de- 
posited In  the  burial  ground  of  the  Syna- 
gorfi-.e.  In  this  city." 
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Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  are  inun- 
dated daily  with  books,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, studies  and  all  sorts  of  reading 
material.  Some  of  it  is  worthless,  some  of 
limited  value  and  a  very  few  things  are 
outstanding.  The  booklet  recently  pub- 
lished by  The  Heritage  Foundation  is  in 
the  outstanding  category.  The  author. 
Miles  Costick,  has  put  in  one  booklet  all 
the  wrongs  of  the  so-called  wheat  deals 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  doing  this,  he 
has  also  developed  some  interesting  ma- 
terial on  East-West  trade,  the  Soviet 
Merchant  Marine  and  the  role  all  of 
these  seemingly  innocent  things  play  in 
development  of  Soviet  strategy  to  bury 


us.  He  has  accomplished  this  In  a  manner 
that  has  made  all  the  seemingly  complex 
aspects  of  the  "wheat  steals"  very  clear. 
It  is  a  booklet,  in  my  view,  that  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  every  Member  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  at  this  point,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  Members  the  flavor  of  tlie 
booklet,  I  am  inserting  into  the  REconi). 
chapter  1.  the  introduction  to  the  book- 
let, which  is  very  succinct: 

EroNo.Mirs  or  Detkntt  and  U.S.-Soviei 

Grain  Trade 

(Chapter  1 — Introduction) 

TRAIT    POLICY    IS    FOftEIGN    POLICY 

Due  to  Its  Implications  for  national  and 
Internatloiial  security,  the  trade  betweei\  fiee 
countries  and  communist  governments  can- 
not be  treated  from  a  strictly  economic  point 
of  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  available 
tools  of  tradiiional  economic  analysis  become 
le^s  relevant  when  strategic  and  geopolitical 
considerations  prevail. 

A  dlstliictlon  Is  .sometimes  drawn  between 
"high  foreign  policy"  and  "low  foreign  pol- 
icy," with  the  former  concerning  matters  of 
national  security  and  survival  and  the  latter 
conceriiing  a  large  number  of  secondary  is- 
sues that  arise  In  relations  among  countries. 
Foreign  trade  and  International  financial 
policies,  including  foreign  Investments,  were 
traditionally  regarded  in  the  category  of  low- 
foreign  policy.  This  classification,  however,  is 
no  longer  tenable. 

The  most  significant  of  the  external  cco- 
iioinic  relations  of  a  nation  are  its  commer- 
cial relations.  In  international  trade,  the  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  elements  are  inextricably 
Intertwined.  Traditionally,  the  main  argu- 
ments for  interiiatlonal  trade  were  the  eco- 
nomic ones;  the  strategic  implications  were 
larely  ignored.  In  receiit  years,  however,  the 
strategic  elenieiiLs  In  trade  have  come  to  out- 
weigh the  e..unomlc  as  far  as  the  so-called 
•  superpowers  ■  are  concerned.  One  thing  that 
must  be  understood  is  the  need  for  con- 
sistency between  a  nation's  strategic  goals 
and  its  coinmerclal  policies.  The  recent  oil 
embargo,  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  and  the 
threat  of  new  price  Increases  for  petroleuin 
have  made  abundaiatly  clear  the  political  na- 
ture of  trade  and  economic  warfare  In  the 
c,'ntemi;orary  world. 

DETENTE    AND    TRADE 

"Detente  Is  an  Imperative",  declared  Secio- 
tury  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in  his  speech  to 
the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain.  "In  a  world 
shadowed  by  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust, 
there  Is  no  rational  alternative  to  the  pursuit 
of  relaxation  of  tension".'  That  is,  avoidance 
of  the  risk  of  war  must  be  the  sxipreme  and 
overriding  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  aliwst 
regardless  of  cost  In  other  respects.  If  detente 
is  an  Imperative,  the  official  statements  soy 
It  Is  also  an  opportunity  for  building  an 
international  order  conducive  to  peace,  for 
the  "the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
alter  decades  of  profound  suspicion,  have 
perceived  a  coi;imon  interest  in  avoldlii? 
nuclear  holoc;.ust  and  In  establi.shlng  a  web 
of  constructive  lelatlonshlps".-'  Dr.  Kisslnjjer 
elaborated  further  during  his  appearajice 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  slating  that,  "By  acquiring  a  .stake 
in  this  nef.vork  of  relationships  with  the 
West,  the  Soviet  Union  may  become  more 
oonsc  ious  of  what  it  would  lose  by  a  return 
to  confrontation  ".■ 

Though  Secretary  of  State  has  not  put  it 
quite  so  bluntly,  agreements  aimed  at  creat- 
ing Soviet  vested  interests  In  peace  will 
naturally  locus  on  economic  and  technologi- 
cal Issues,  since  these  are  the  areas  of  greatest 
Soviet  weakness  and  hence  greatest  potential 
gain.    'As  political  relations  have  Improved 
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on  a  bKMMl  front",  be  sajs.  "eoonomle  towyg 
have  been  dealt  with  on  »  cooapmbly  Inoiwt 
front".  So  tax  a»  W9  luive  ccB>riad«d  "ptl- 
marily  regulatory  agreemeoti  uuiiBwitug  no 
immediate  beneflta  cm  the  Sovlafc  llBtai  Imt 
sening  as  blueprints  for  an  eypanOwl  aoo- 
nomic  relatlonslilp  If  the  poUtlCBl  linpK>«- 
ment  continued."  The  proepect  to  tliat  "ovbt 
time,  trade  and  InTestanent  may  leaven  the 
fuitarklc  tendencies  of  the  Soviet  system, 
invite  gradual  association  of  the  Soviet 
economy  with  the  world  economy,  and  foster 
a  degree  of  intetxlependenoe  that  adds  an 
element  of  stability  to  the  political  equa- 
tion."* 

This  is  contemplated  as  the  "grand  de- 
sign," which  will  remove  the  confrontation 
between  the  two  political  systems  as  It  has 
existed  during  the  past  thtrty  years.  It  is 
further  advanced  that  the  mingling  of 
"vested  interests"  wIU  prove  hlefhly  bene- 
ficial In  meeting  the  halance-of-payments 
deficits  and  problems  of  nnenployiuent 
which  the  United  States  faces,  and  poaslhly 
create  a  new  dependable  source  of  energy 
(the  Soviet  Union)  as  an  alternative  to  the 
InstablUtiee  of  the  Middle  BaBt.* 

Leonid  Keehnev,  Oeneral  Secretary  of  'the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  dmrlng  the  summer 
of  1978  explained  detente  to  the  communist 
leaders  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  govwnments  and 
to  the  members  of  his  own  Politburo  In  "the 
following  mttDJoet: 

"We  communists  have  got  to  string  along 
with  the  capitalists  for  a  while.  We  need 
their  credits,  their  agriculture,  and  their 
technology.  But  we  are  going  to  continue 
massive  military  programs  and  by  the  mid- 
dle BO'S  we  will  be  in  a  posltton  to  return 
to  a  much  more  aggressivo  foreign  policy 
designed  to  gain  the  upper  hrjid  In  our  re- 
lationship with  the  West."  • 

Consistent  with  this  outlook  is  the  view 
that  every  UJ3.-6ovlet  deal— and  eqMclaUy 
the  transfer  of  pure  technology  and  aophls- 
floated  capital  equplment — is  an  act  of  In- 
ternational politlos.  It  becomes  so  also  o'wlng 
to  the  communists'  use  of  trade  as  a  politi- 
cal tool  to  advance  their  stratl^c  objec- 
tives. To  the  Soviets,  every  Western  business- 
man, scientist,  and  technician  in  contact 
with  the  communist  officials  becomes  invol- 
ved consciously  or  unconsciously  in  foreign 
poUcy.  In  his  book  Soviet  Jruitery  Strategy, 
Marsliall  of  the  Soviet  Union  VJ>.  Sokolov- 
sky,  former  commandant  of  the  Warsaw 
Military  Pact,  commented,  "In  the  present 
epoch,  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  fight 
to  gain  time  depends  above  all  on  an  un- 
remitting increase  in  Soviet  military  power 
and  that  of  the  entire  socialist  camp  based 
on  the  development  of  productive  forces  and 
the  continuous  growth  of  Its  material  and 
technological  base."  '• 

The  underlying  reason  for  expanding  trade 
with  the  West  from  the  Soviet  pwspective 
seems  to  be  the  wish  to  import  agricultural 
products,  manufacturing  facilities,  tech- 
nology, scientific  discoveries,  and  tech- 
nological processes  of  military  value.^ 

The  security  risk  the  West  incurs  through 
its  deals  is  difficult  to  overlook,  because 
today  almost  all  goods,  equipment,  or  In- 
dustrial and  technological  processes  have 
some  military  significance.  According  to  the 
di-aft  of  the  last  Five-Tear  Plan  of  the 
USSR,  one  of  the  "chief  objectives  in  the 
development  of  the  political  economy  is  the 
consolidation  of  the  country's  economic  and 
defense  potential.""  From  this,  it  follows 
that  In  the  1970's  the  Soviets  still  considered 
their  economic  potential  from  a  military 
angle. 

Soviet  trade  canrK>t  be  viewed  solely  In 
terms  of  normal  commercial  transactions. 
It  Is  not  private  Individuals  or  flnns  deal- 
ing with  other  private  IndivUhials  or  firms.  It 
means  dealing  only  'with  communist  govern- 
ment agencies  which  follow  Soviet  Commu- 
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nlst  Party  polldes  and  directives.  Currently 
llmne  poiifftoa  aim  at  massive  mUltary  build- 
up— at  tiM  eqMiiae  of  the  production  for  the 
consumer.  Dr.  JtAn  Haidt.  Soviet  •oonomy 
eipert  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  stated 
in  one  of  his  recent  analyses  of  the  Soviet 
economic  policy,  "if  the  Soviet  leadership 
would  decide  in  favor  of  a  substantially  high- 
er rate  of  growth,  they  could  achieve  it  only 
by  drastic  reduction  in  defense  exjiendl- 
tures."  " 

But  Soviet  policy  has  been  to  further  In- 
crease military  spending.  According  to  two 
anonsrmous  Soviet  economists,  the  U£.SJl. 
invested  in  the  1960b  and  40%  of  its  Gross 
National  Products  (GNP)  into  defense  proj- 
ects. In  1969  the  Soviet  military  budget  was 
about  $88  billion  and  since  then  on  the  rise. 
And  that  is  out  of  a  GNP  in  that  year  of  some 
$210  billion."  In  the  same  year,  the  United 
States'  defense  budget  was  $77.8  billion,  and 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1974,  expressed  in  1973  prices, 
the  figure  was  $78.2  billion — or  about  6  %  of 
oar  Gross  National  Product.  The  Soviet  mili- 
tary budget  for  fiscal  1974  expressed  In  1973 
prices  was  $93  billion."  In  fiscal  1975,  in  con- 
stant dollars,  the  U.S.  defense  budget  was 
$78  bilUon  while  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures. In  constant  dollars,  were  about  $94 
UlUon.u 

Tba  Increased  military  spending  accom- 
panied by  Soviet  military  buildup  has  not 
been  sudden,  nor  confined  to  recent  years. 
The  cumulative  increase  in  military  resources 
of  approximately  36%  over  the  last  eleven 
years  can  be  reasonably  described  as  very 
substantial.  Over  the  same  period,  again 
measured  in  terms  of  1973  dollars,  resoiu-ces 
allocated  to  the  U.S.  military  have  declined 
in  real  terms,  interrupted  only  by  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  a  factor  which  had  no  coun- 
terpart In  Soviet  experience  of  that  period. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  these  contrasting  trends 
In  Soviet  and  U.S.  military  activity,  -the 
Soviet  effort  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States  effort  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
above  the  United  States  when  retirement  ex- 
pMises  are  included,  and  approximately  45% 
at>ove  the  United  Stages  when  retirement  Is 
excluded.-' 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  the  family  farmer  in  our  society  Is 
highly  romanticized.  Alarmists  are  pre- 
dicting that  the  family  farmer  will  go 
the  way  of  the  threshing  machine  and 
be  relegated  to  a  few  farms  and  a  lot 
of  museums.  "Not  so,"  says  Dr.  Don 
Paarlberg,  noted  agricultural  policy  ex- 
pert. In  fact,  according  to  Dr.  Paarl- 
berg, 95  percent  of  our  farms  are  family 
farms,  a  percentage  that  has  been 
unchanged  for  several  decades. 

The  self-motivated,  self-employed 
farmer  has  survived  the  economic  crisis 
of  the  past  and  is  adapting  to  the  tech- 
nological needs  of  the  present.  His 
willingness  to  work  long  hours  at  low 
pay — in  some  years,  no  pay — ^and  his 
willingness  to  accept  lower  rates  of  re- 
turn for  capital,  have  helped  the  family 
remain  on  the  fanu  as  both  a  social  and 
economic  unit. 

Dr.  Paarlbei^'s  article  discusses  tlie 
historical  and  social  reasons  why  the 
family  farm  has  survived  and  changed 
in  our  society.  Culture,  history,  and  tech- 
nology have  opened  the  way  to  some 
large-scale  corporate  farming  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  family  farm  has  expanded  and  pros- 
pered in  other  sections  of  the  country 
and  raising  other  commodities. 

The  family  farm  can  and  will  survive 
in  the  future  according  to  the  author. 
But  as  in  the  past,  the  family  farm  that 
survives  will  make  changes  in  manage- 
ment techniques.  The  family  farm  will 
require  the  support  of  society  in  the  form 
of  research,  education,  and  credit.  Flexi- 
bility in  the  farming  operation  will  assure 
that  the  time  honored  tradition  of  father 
passing  knowledge  and  the  farm  to  the 
next  generation  will  continue. 

Dr.  Paarlberg  concludes  by  adding  his 
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Support  for  the  continuance  of  ihe  family 
farm.  He  warns,  however,  that  the  farm 
must  not  fall  victim  to  unwise  public 
rolicy  decisions.  Too  many  are  willing  Lo 
oversimplify  the  issue  of  corporate  farm- 
in?  or  desire  to  cling  to  uneconomical 
units  of  the  past.  In  a  pluralistic  country, 
the  efficient  and  changing  farm  unit  is 
most  likely  to  assure  food  at  a  rcasonsblti 
price  for  the  consumer  and  the  con- 
liiiuance  of  the  family  farm. 

College-trained  sons  and  daughter.s  o: 
American  farm  families  are  returning  to 
the  soil  and  the  family  farm  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before.  This  bids  well 
for  the  future  of  the  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive family  fann.  It  also  speaks  well 
for  the  present  system  of  agricultural 
poUcies.  Tlie  market  system  offers  hope 
to  the  new  generation  of  American  farm 
families.  Dr.  Don  Paarlbergs  article 
follows : 

Fl'TUnE    OF    THE    FAMILY    F.^RM 

(By  Don  Paarlberg) 

Remember  the  family  farmer?  We  sav.  him 
ill  the  country  town  on  Saturday  afternoon 
He  appeared  in  the  cartoons  with  a  straw  hat. 
a  pitchfork,  and  a  corncob  pipe.  There  \\  a 
considerable  good-natured  Joshing  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  usually  had  a  daughter,  who  had 
various  adventiu-e.<!  with  traveling  salesmen. 
Occasionally  he  visited  New  York,  ai:d  The 
City  Slicker  tried  to  sell  him  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  But  in  the  folklore  of  the  day  he 
usually  came  off  pretty  well  and  we  had  a 
warm  feeling  about  htm.  Because  in  our 
hearts  we  were  for  the  family  farmer;  he  was 
the  cornerstone  of  democracy,  the  embodi- 
ment o»  enterprise,  the  emblem  of  independ- 
ence. 

Where  Is  he  now?  Surprisingly,  he  is  .still 
there.  He  ha.s  changed  a  good  deal  and  per- 
haps that's  why  we  don't  recognize  him  He 
dresses  like  the  rest  of  us  and  he  no  longer 
carries  a  pitchfork.  We  don't  see  him  so  often 
because  there  are  fewer  of  him.  Besides,  we 
are  an  urbanized  people,  havnig  little  direct 
contact  with  farmers.  We  don't  go  out  in  the 
country  to  Grandpa's  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner the  way  we  once  did.  Grandpa  has  died 
and  most  of  the  uncles  have  moved  to  town. 
Farmers  now  comprise  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  population;  forty  years  ago,  one-fourth 
of  our  people  were  farmers.  Some  people  view 
the  family  farmer  as  an  endangered  species, 
like  the  blue  whale  or  the  California  condor. 

There  is  growing  concern  that  the  family 
farms  might  be  swallowed  up  by  huge  cor- 
porate farms.  The  papers  are  full  of  stories 
about  "factories  In  the  field."  "agribusiness 
farms,"  "vertical  Integration,"  '  contract 
farming"  and  the  like. 

Agriculture  Is  going  through  a  great 
change,  brought  on  by  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology. Years  ago  it  was  cu.stomary  ior  the 
farmer  himself  to  supply  virtually  every- 
thing needed  to  make  the  farm  go  land, 
labor,  capital,  management.  This  was  the 
essential  feature  of  the  family  farm.  Bu»  now, 
with  modern  technology,  the  inputs  needed 
are  often  beyond  the  command  of  one  person 
A  modern  farm,  big  enough  to  supply  an 
Income  equivalent  to  what  could  be  earned 
in  town,  might  Involve  an  investment  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  or  more  The 
managerial  skill  required  to  operate  a  imjd- 
ern  farm  ;i  very  great  Not  every  iarin-ralsed 
young  man  can  qualify. 

So  a  new  idea  has  come  inio  agriculture. 
O".  rather,  an  old  idea  long  used  In  In- 
dustry Is  being  applied.  Capital,  land  and 
I  ibor  are  now  obtained  separately  and  com- 
bined in  optimum  fashion,  under  good  man- 
agement. This  Is  the  idea  that  transformed 
thfe  hand  loom  into  the  textile  factory,  and 
the  iron-morger's  shop  Inro  tho  steel  plnnt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  se;torR  of  agriculture  already  have 
f;?en  remade  along  industrial  lines.  The  poul- 
try industry  Is  one  such.  The  broUer  Indus- 
try p.jw  piobably  bears  a  closer  resemblance, 
or^anr/atlonally,  to  General  Motors  than  It 
cJ.>e3  to  the  hUtorlc  family  farm.  Is  this  a 
unique  c-nc  c.v  docs  It  foreshadow  the  ftUure? 
Prototype  or  aberration''  A.^k  this  question  of 
tiiy  proup  of  farmers  and  you  are  t.ssurod  of 
a  heated  argument. 

Viewers  with  alarm  see  a'.l  linds  of  dire 
events  Impending,  If  the  family  farmer  were 
to  be  replaced  by  ihe  large-scale  corporate- 
t;.  pe  farm.  A  valuable  way  of  life  would  be 
lost,  they  say  The  family  farm  represents. 
In  the  minds  of  rnai  y.  an  ideall/ed  form  of 
preinclustrial  living,  the  son  apprenticed  to 
the  lather,  the  older  people  living  out  their 
lives  in  »iseiUlnes.s  and  dignity,  living  close 
to  nature  and  producing  iho  most  needed 
product  of  all.  The  idea  comes  from  Rous- 
seau, the  eigiueenth-century  French  philoso- 
pher. It  was  powerfully  advocated  in  this 
counti-y  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  Is  discerni- 
ble In  modilied  form.  In  the  rural  communes 
being  now  set  up  by  young  people  In  various 
parti  of  the  country.  This  paradise,  the  be- 
lievers think.  Is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Agrl- 
cultviral  production  might  be  dominated  by 
a  few  huge  agribusiness  firm.s,  which  would 
then  tL.=.e  their  monopoly  power  to  extort  high 
prices  trnin  the  American  public.  The  fam- 
ily farm.  It  is  said,  is  not  Just  a  way  of 
producting  crops  and  livestock;  it  l.s  a  way  of 
prodticinj;  people — good  people.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  said  it  many  years  ago  in  "The 
Deserted  V'illage  ": 

Princes  and  lords  may  nourish,  or  may  fade; 
.•\  breath  can  make   thom,  as  a  breath  has 

made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  comitry's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

"Romantic  nonsense, "  say  those  who  be- 
lieve in  "modernizing  "  aigrlculture.  What  is 
so  different  about  agriculture?  Why  .should 
agriculture  be  organized  on  a  family  basis 
when  practically  everytliing  else  Is  indus- 
trialized? If  a  large-scale  corporate-type  farm 
can  produce  food  and  fiber  at  a  lower  cost 
than  a  family  farm.  It  should  be  free  to  do  so. 
Such  industrializing  ..f  agriculture  as  has 
thus  far  occurred  has  served  to  reduce  the 
price  of  food,  not  to  increase  it.  Witness 
oroilers  and  turkeys.  Besides,  say  these  ad- 
vocates of  an  industrialized  agriculture,  the 
merit  of  tlie  family  farm  wa-s  a  myth  in  the 
firs„  plati'.  Family  farmers  exploited  their 
children,  it  l.s  .said,  and  deprived  them  of  edu- 
cation. Are  people  of  family-farm  background 
really  supc-.ior  citizens?  'The  evidence  is  in 
dispute.  Many  of  those  who  pral.se  the  family 
farm  do  so  from  their  air-conditioned  down- 
town offices,  having  long  ago  left  the  family 
farm  witli  its  drudgery  and  deprivation. 
Their  advocacy  of  the  family  farnj  is  the  re- 
sult of  selective  memory. 

Whut  are  the  facts?  Can  the  family  farm 
Compete.'  Or  is  it  doomed  to  lc,.-.e  out  to  the 
cciporate  farm?  What  Is  needed  in  the  way 
of  adjustments  if  it  is  to  succeed?  Is  there 
enough  merit  in  the  family  farm  so  that  we 
sliould  try  to  keep  it,  even  at  ^ouie  penalty  In 
the  form  ot  food  cost.s  higiier  than  would 
I  therwi.se  occur? 

I  take  the  view  that  the  family  farm  Is  a 
very  tough  competitor,  a  very  durable  in- 
stitution It  has  survived  war.  depression.  In- 
flation, and  natural  disaster.  With  a  few 
highly  visible  and  much  publicized  excep- 
tlon.s.  It  has  thus  far  adapted  lt.self  very  well 
to  a  technological  revolution. 

1  define  a  family  farm  as  one  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  and  declslon-mak- 
iiit;  is  supplied  by  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily Thus  tncasured,  95  percent  of  our  farms 
are  family  farms,  a  percentage  that  has  been 
uiic!iant;e(l  for  several  decades.  These  family 
faini-  proc!i,i  e  ab-^\it  two-thirds  of  our  farm 
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production,  a  percentage  that  also  has  been 
rather  stable  over  time. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  family  farm,  as 
compared  with  the  huge  Industrialized  unit, 
is  Its  resilience.  Suppose  a  bad  year  comes 
along,  either  In  the  form  of  poor  yields  or 
low  prices.  The  big  Industrialized  unit  ha-s 
high  fixed  cost.'-,,  labor  perhaps  being  the 
chief  one.  With  income  down  and  with  fixed 
costs  high,  the  big  farm  may  go  under.  But 
the  family  farmer,  who  Is  self-employed,  pays 
himself  a  lower  wage,  postpones  some  main- 
tenance costs,  ptills  In  his  belt  a  notch  or 
two.  and  is  still  there  the  next  spring,  ready 
to  s;o.  Significantly,  the  Great  Depression  sav'. 
t!'e  foreclosttre  of  relatively  many  of  t.'ie  hlj 
industrialized  farms  of  the  day,  and  relative- 
ly fewer  of  the  smaller  family  farms.  The 
family  farm  on  which  I  grew  up,  In  Northern 
Indiana,  survived  the  Great  Depression  by 
this  form  of  resilience,  while  many  other 
larger  farms  we.nt  broke. 

The  family  farmer  Is  self-employed,  self- 
.supervised.  and  self-motivated.  He  works  long 
hours  at  planting  time  and  during  harveii 
as  the  need  arises.  He  naturally  direct.^  his 
efforts  to  v.-herever  the  payoff  Is  greatest.  He 
is  always  on  the  alert  as  to  the  health  of  his 
herd  or  the  condition  of  his  crop;  he  will 
stay  up  all  night,  if  need  be,  at  lambing  time. 
Contrast  this  with  'the  hireling,  whose  own 
the  sheep  are  not,"  to  use  a  Biblical  phrase 
Unionized  wages,  limited  hours  and  pre- 
scribed working  conditions,  unmotivated 
labor  and  the  need  for  detailed  supervision — 
these  are  handicaps  borne  by  the  corporate- 
type  farm. 

A  family  farmer  looks  on  his  farm  not  just 
as  an  Income-earning  enterprise  but  as  a 
place  to  live  and  as  an  assured  way  of  con- 
tinuing to  do  the  work  he  prefers.  All  of 
there  considerations  enter  into  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  land.  Thus  he  holds  his 
land  at  a  price  that  the  corporate-type  farm 
finds  hard  to  meet.  To  bid  the  land  away 
from  a  family  farmer  the  farming  corpora- 
tion must  not  only  bid  for  the  land;  It  has 
to  bid  awpy  the  farmer's  home  and  his  job 
security.  Our  figures  In  the  Departmen-.  of 
Agrlculttire  show  that  on  the  average,  farm 
real  estate  earns  only  about  half  the  rr.tc  of 
return  that  has  to  be  paid  In  order  to  bor- 
row money  in  the  financial  markets. 

So  we  should  not  give  up  quickly  on  the 
family  farm.  It  Ls  likely  still  to  be  around 
when  those  who  despair  of  survival  liave 
gone  on  to  their  reward. 

Large-scale  corporate -type  farms  l^ave 
come  in  not  across  the  board,  but  on  a  selec- 
tive basi-s.  Tills  kind  of  farming  is  prominent 
for  broilers,  eggs,  turkeys,  sugarcane,  citrus 
frtilt,  seed  production,  and  certain  crops  fr>r 
canning.  It  Is  not  prominent  In  cereal  crop.', 
dairy  products,  most  livestock  enterprises, 
and  much  of  our  diversified  farming. 

Why  these  differences? 

There  are  certain  conditions  that  are  ro:i- 
ducive  to  the  industrialization  of  agriculture 
One  is  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  unused 
scientific  knowledge,  which  family  farms 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  adopt.  For 
example,  years  ago  poultry  science  was  far 
ahead  of  application,  as  practiced  by  family 
farmers.  Typically,  the  farmer's  wife  kept  a 
small  flock  of  chickens.  Sanitation  practices 
were  poor.  Nutrition  was  also  poor;  the  birds 
.scrounged  a  precarlotis  living  In  the  barn- 
yard, compyeting  with  the  pigs  and  cows. 
They  hid  their  nests  In  the  strawstack  and 
roosted  on  the  corner  binder  In  the  machine 
shed.  They  laid  eggs  only  during  the  spring, 
when  the  normal  avian  urge  gave  them  no 
alternative.  "Egg  money,"  kept  In  a  cockle 
jar  in  the  pantry,  provided  cough  syrup, 
scboolbooks,  and  occasionally  a  ticket  for 
the  movies.  Given  this  low  state  of  poultry 
technology,  there  was  Incentive  for  large- 
scale  producers  to  come  In,  adopt  new  meth- 
ods, employ  good  management,  and  establish 
a  new  Industry. 
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Agrlcitltiire  also  takes  on  an  Industrial 
pattern  when  large-scale  producthm  lias 
.special  efficiencies.  This  tends  to  be  fbe  case 
where  large-scale  equipment  la  needed  and 
where  operations  are  repetitive.  Sugarcane 
production  is  one  such  enterprise.  SpeclaUzed 
fruit  and  vegetable  farms  are  also  of  tills 
type.  Cattle  feeding  Is  moving  In  this  direc- 
tion. But  tat  the  majority  of  farms  In  the 
United  States,  most  efficiencies  of  size  have 
been  gained  with  a  sultaUy  equipped  two- 
man  operation.  This  is  true  fOT  wheat  farms, 
dairy  farms,  and  diversified  feedgrain- 
livestock  fanns.  True  enough,  a  larger  farm 
will  produce  more  income  but  only  because 
it  provides  the  return  from  more  resources. 
The  real  measure  of  efficiency  is  output  per 
unit  of  input.  And  for  most  of  agriculture 
something  approaching  optimum  efficiency 
is  attainable  within  the  capability  of  a 
well-equipped   two-man   operation. 

Another  setting  conducive  to  large-scale 
agriculture  Is  the  existence  of  opportunity 
to  link  production  directly  with  marketing. 
Fosc  example,  the  development  of  froEcn 
concentrated  orange  juice  provided  opportu- 
nity to  market  a  standard  product  through- 
out the  year  at  a  relatively  stable  price.  To 
do  this  required  the  linkage  of  production 
and  marketing,  called  "vertical  integration." 
Family  farmers,  being  production-oriented, 
cotild  neither  visualize  nor  exploit  the  op- 
{>ortunltlee  latent  in  this  kind  of  operation. 

Large-scale  farming  operations  develc^ 
-  where  history  and  tradition  are  conducive  to 
them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  large-scale 
units  are  common  in  California,  tracing  back 
to  the  large-scale  Spanish  hacienda.  One 
i*eason  that  large-scale  units  are  accepted  in 
the  South  is  the  long  historical  dominance 
of  the  plantation  system.  Large-scale  farm- 
ing has  not  caught  on  well  In  the  Midwest, 
which  was  settled  family  style,  under  the 
Homestead  Act. 

The  ptibllc  policy  issue  regarding  our 
farming  institutions  commonly  is  posed  in 
this  fashion:  "Are  you  for  or  against  cor- 
poration farming?"  This  is  an  erroneous 
statement  of  the  question.  An  enormons 
amount  of  effort  has  been  expended  trying 
lo  answer  the  wrong  question. 

Only  about  1  percent  of  our  farms  are  in- 
corporated. They  produce  about  8  percent 
of  our  output.  And  two-thirds  of  the  1  per- 
cent are  family  farms,  incorpcnated  for  tax 
or  inheritance  purposes  or  for  Increased  bor- 
rowing capacity.  They  are  Indistinguishable 
from  family  farms  except  In  legal  form.  If 
the  farm  corporations  were  to  be  banned,  we 
would  deprive  the  family  farm  of  one  way 
to  meet  the  competition  of  super-large  units. 

Who  Is  to  control  agriculture?  Will  it  be 
the  bankers,  who  supply  the  money?  Or  the 
feed  manufacttirers,  contracting  forward  to- 
ward retail  markets?  Or  the  food  chains,  con- 
tracting backward  toward  their  supply?  Or 
the  processors,  capturing  the  farmers  with 
their  unilaterally  designed  contract?  Or  some 
non-farm  corporation,  using  agrlctilture  as 
a  tax  haven?  Of  hired  farm  labor,  with  their 
new  unions?  Or  government,  with  Its  mas- 
sive commodity  programs?  Or  wUl  the  farm 
people  themselves  be  able  to  retain  control 
of  their  operation? 

The  family  farm  is  seen  by  many  as  a 
means  of  preserving  that  most  precious  of 
all  prerogatives,  the  right  of  decision-mak- 
ing. The  perception  may  be  In  part  sublim- 
inal, but  it  Is  nevertheless  real.  Much  of  tlM 
the  emotional  commitment  to  the  family 
f.irm  Is  thus  explained. 

One  way  that  family  farmers  could  retain 
their  decision-making  role  s^nd  still  gain  the 
advantage  of  large-scale  buying  and  selling 
is  through  coop>eratives.  In  many  cases  they 
could  integrate  their  production  and  mar- 
keting, improve  quality  and  flow  to  mar- 
ket, and  provide  an  assured  home  for  ttielr 
produce,  all  by  the  use  of  fanner  coopera- 
tives. More  and  more  of  this  la  oocorrtng. 

Some  of  the  most  deeply  ccHnmitted  friends 
t>:  ih"  f.imUy  farm  (rffer  prt^msals  of  great 
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danger.  In  romantic  dedication  to  an  earlier 
Ideal,  efforts  are  made  to  hold  the  family 
farm  in  the  mold  of  the  past.  A  low  limit 
on  size,  denial  of  access  of  modem  manage- 
ment practices,  restrictions  as  to  legal  form, 
sharp  limitations  on  the  right  of  Inheri- 
tance— any  of  these  could  be  a  handicap 
to  tiie  family  farm.  In  combination  they 
coiild  crypto  it.  The  family  farm  m\ist  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  size  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  modem  technolog^y.  An  effort  to  hold  it  in 
the  mold  of  the  past  would  be  to  condemn 
our  farmers  to  substandard  income  and  our 
consumers  to  a  high-cost  diet. 

Still,  I  do  not  think  our  agriculture  need 
be  or  will  become  monolithic,  relying  on  cme 
managerial  concept  only.  We  are  a  pluralistic 
countrj'  socially,  politically,  and  ecotiomlc- 
ally.  The  fact  that  the  trend  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  large-scale  units  does  not  mean 
that  this  trend  must  be  extended  untu  it 
embraces  all  of  agriculture.  'Why  not  have 
a  fanning  system  that  is  partly  large-scale 
and  partly  family  farms?  Those  who  believe 
In  market  competition  should  also  believe 
In  the  appropriateness  of  competing  institu- 
tional forms. 

For  most  American  agriculture,  the  faiiiily 
farm  can  continue  to  be  the  major  organiza- 
tional form: 

If  it  is  permitted  the  fiexibUity  that  will 
allow  the  efficient  uses  of  modern  technology 
and  management. 

If  it  Is  provided  with  good  research,  edu- 
cation, and  credit. 

If  it  makes  wise  use  of  the  principles  of 
cooperation. 

If  it  has  access  to  the  market. 

If  it  continues  to  enjoy  the  goodwill  ol  tiie 
public. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  these  thiiigs 
happen. 


INHERITANCE  TAX  REFORM 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    ENDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENI  ATIVf:S 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  Issue  today  Involving  rural  life  Is  of 
greater  concern  to  America's  fanners 
than  estate  tax  reform.  More  than  2,000 
of  my  constituents  have  expressed  to  me 
their  support  for  proposals  to  increase 
the  estate  tax  exemption  on  farms  from 
the  current  $60,000  level  to  $200,000. 

I  share  their  concern,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  4368, 
the  Family  Farm  Inheritance  Act. 

Last  Thursday  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this  im- 
portant topic,  urging  approval  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature.  I  carried  to  the  com- 
mittee the  message  that  I  heard  during 
tile  previous  weekend  in  five  special  farm 
meetings  throughout  my  district.  It  is 
the  same  message  being  voiced  by  every 
major  farm  organization  and  by  tiiou- 
sands  of  farm  families  today.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage which  I  believe  we  as  a  Congress 
should  heed:  it  is  time  now  to  reform 
our  outdated  inheritance  tax  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
In  tiie  Recokd: 

Testimony    or    Hcin.    Flovd    J.   riirtiAN-    C'f 
Indiana  Before  the  Commh tee  ok  Wa-j .s 

AND  IklEANS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distliiguibhed  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today  to  speak  in  support  of  lii- 
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iierit.ai)oe  ta.\  reform.  I  know  that  you  already 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  factual  Infor- 
mation on  this  subject  and  probably  have 
heard  many  of  the  arguments  which  I  might 
forward.  Therefore,  111  be  brief  in  my  re- 
marks. 

To  begin,  1  wish  to  commend  this  commit- 
tee for  your  diligent  efforts  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  in  the  area  of  tax 
reform.  As  the  representative  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  live  on  small  family  farms  in 
northern  Indiana,  I  was  especiaUy  pleased 
to  note  your  effort  to  remove  the  use  of 
farms  as  tax  shelters  for  wealthy  individuals. 
Recently  our  colleague  Mr.  Vanik  repcurted 
the  disturbing  fact  that  240  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — which  hardly  can  be 
considered  part  of  the  farm  belt — claimed 
farm  losses  of  more  than  $11,000  each  on 
their  IRS  rettirns  last  year.  Put  simply,  these 
"gentleman  farmers"  are  not  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  That  shifts  the  burden 
of  taxation  unfairly  to  those  who  are  less 
able  to  pay  .  .  .  including  the  small  farmer. 

It  is  this  individual — the  man  who  owns 
his  own  small  farm  and  operates  it  with  his 
family — wlio  would  benefit  meet  from  legis- 
lation now  before  you  which  would  InCTease 
the  inheritance  tax  exemption  on  farms  from 
960,000  to  $200,000.  I  urge  you  to  take  the 
next  step  in  yovir  effort  at  tax  reform  by 
approving  this  proposal. 

Let  me  just  quickly  cite  some  compelling 
arguments  in  support  of  this  legislation: 

Land  values  have  risen  markedly  sinco 
1942,  when  the  $60,000  level  was  set.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  good  farmland  in  my 
district  in  Indiana  to  have  gone  up  in  value 
by  more  than  400  per  cent  in  the  ensuiiis: 
35  years. 

The  gap  between  production  costs  and 
farm  Income  has  narrowed  in  that  time.  Net 
farm  income  in  Indiana  dropped  by  about 
15  per  cent  In  the  most  recently  recorded 
year,  and  farmers  are  simply  having  a  tough 
time  making  it. 

Paying  inheritance  taxes  hns  become  a  sig- 
nificant and  unfair  burden  on  families  when 
the  farm  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Anyone  who  Uves  in  a  farming  area 
can  cite  examples  of  family  farms  which 
have  passed  from  family  ownership — many  ol 
them  being  gobbled  up  by  less  productive 
corporate  farms — upon  the  death  of  the  head 
of  the  household.  Families  have  been  forced 
to  seU  all  or  part  of  their  land  in  order  to 
pay  the  inheritance  taxes. 

'fou  all  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  many 
local  and  national  farm  organizations  whicli 
are  supporting  inheritance  tax  refwrn.  I'm 
sure  you've  received  correspondence  from 
them,  as  I  have  .  .  .  every  one  of  the  national 
farm  groups,  to  my  knowledge,  stands  be- 
hind such  legislation  as  is  now  before  thi.s 
committee.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  addressed  the 
National  Association  of  Parmer  EHected  Com- 
mitteemen in  Indianapolis,  and  they  left  me 
the  clear  impression  that  this  was  perh,ips 
their  first  legislative  priority.  Last  weekend 
I  conducted  special  farm  meetings  in  five 
communities  throughout  my  district,  and  the 
message  I  came  away  with  was  that  nothing 
in  Washington  pertaining  to  riu-al  America 
v.'as  any  more  important  to  those  farmers  iu 
Indiana  than  raising  the  inheritance  tax 
exemption  on  farms. 

I  decided  hurriedly  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to 
try  to  get  some  quantifiable  public  input  on 
this  topic.  So  we  prepared  a  petition,  which 
simply  says  that  the  signers  support  B.H. 
1793  or  H.R.  4368,  which  I  am  co-sponsormg, 
or  some  similar  legislation.  The  petitions 
were  placed  in  grain  elevators  and  farm  im- 
plement dealers  around  the  14  coimties  in 
iny  district.  They  aiTived  ovit  in  Indiana 
about  10  days  ago,  and  in  just  that  short 
time,  we've  received  dozens  in  return  to  my 
Washington  office.  Already  ■we  have  more 
than  2,000  signatures  on  these  petitions,  arid 
they  are  .still  coming  in. 

The  petitions  are  addre.ssed  to  you,  the 
mem'i  .-^   of   the   Committee    on    Ws\>   and 
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Means,  and  I  present  them  to  you  to  demou- 
strate  the  Intenalty  of  public  support  for 
this  proposal.  These  names  were  collected  in 
Just  a  few  days,  and  I'm  certain  that  before 
your  mark-up  on  this  bill  Is  complete,  I'll 
tt.we  thousands  more  signatures  uj  present 
lo  you . 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  in  this  testliiiony,  then, 
t  ■>  restate  the  already  well  known  arguments 
;  :  favor  of  raising  the  Inheritance  tax  ex- 
emption level  on  farms.  It  l.s  to  emphasize  tlie 
P'lbllc  support  ■which  this  concept  enjoys 
among  those  who  are  mformed  about  the 
topic. 

I  believe  that  preserving;  the  rural  way 
of  life  is  Important  for  America.  I  am  alarmed 
that  30  per  cent  of  the  American  population 
lived  on  farms  50  years  ago,  and  that  only  4 
per  cent  lives  on  farms  today.  It  bother.s  me 
that  the  average  farm  size  has  Increa.sed  by 
81  per  cent  In  the  i>ast  40  years.  Clearly,  we 
are  losing  our  small  farms. 

To  keep  the  family  farms  we  now  have  in 
business  ...  to  keep  families  from  being 
forced  to  leave  the  farm  and  move  i'l'.o  the 
city  ...  to  continue  your  effort  to  make 
taxation  more  fair  for  all  America::^  ...  to 
accomplish  all  this,  I  urge  you  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  proposal  to  raise  the  inheritance 
tax  exemption  on  farm's  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000. 

Let  me  again  expr'j.^s  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  .> 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARS 

OF    NEV/    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfrLNTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  briiig  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  recently  published  in 
the  Brooklyn  Bay  News,  which  I  feel  is 
of  particular  interest  and  importance  to 
all  Americans.  This  profound  statement 
was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Pilgrim,  who 
Is  president  of  the  United  Parents  As- 
sociation— UFA — of  New  York  Citj-. 

I  believe  that  the  rational  arguments 
and  constructive  thoughts  that  Mr.  Pil- 
grim has  laid  out  in  regard  to  our  educa- 
tional system  should  be  strongly  con- 
sidered by  tho.^e  of  us  who  .shape  its 
future 

Mr.  Pilgrim  talks  specifically  of  New 
York  City,  but  the  city  is  only  a  model 
that  portends  the  future  for  n:any  of  our 
urban  and  suburban  sciiool  districts. 
Faced  with  a  growing  fiscal  crisis  and 
budget  cutbacks,  we  must  reaffirn:  our 
commitment  to  the  edm^a'ion  oi  our 
children,  which  after  all  is  our  most  pre- 
ciou.s  national  resoui'ce.  Tlio  i'lture  of 
our  Nation  is  intimately  lied  to  the  cjual- 
ity  of  educalion  that  our  tiiildrcn  re- 
ceive cunl  the  lime  is  now  lo  develop 
pliiiis  and  programs  that  will  not  only 
coj)e  witji  the  cuiTent  finaiiLial  crisis,  but 
serve  to  improve  tht'  intellectual  capac- 
ities of  our  children. 

The  article  foUovs; 

'«Vi:  J   SPE.\K3   f  ok   THi.    "HO-CRE;!? 

By  ChavKs  Pilgrim » 
1iiousaucl3  of  words  have  bee  .  written  <«nd 
iJ3ke:i  about  the  inipao":  of  ilie  c.irreut  and 
.  nun iitng  fi.s<'al  crisis  ■m  the  people  of  New 
Yurk  City.  No  one  has  es<  apctl  -he  lo-id  ajid 
;uiCTy  voices  of  elected  and  appoin'efl  of- 
ti'.ia:s,  union  leaders,  spokesmen  for  the  bus- 
iness  and   financial   co'iimtinltv   and   policy 
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makers  from  near  and  far.  But  as  parents 
c.-attnue  to  evaluate  all  that  has  been  said, 
written  ai'.d  proposed,  on«  question  looms 
large  in  their  minds:  Who  among  them 
speaks  for  children? 

School  parents,  all  of  whi'm  live  in  the  city, 
recoLjnize  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
proup  the  reality  of  our  fl:^al  problems  and 
the  necessity  for  stringent  economies.  They 
also  know  that  the  schools  must  ab.sorb  their 
f8ir  "iiare  of  the  c<Us. 

But  tho.se  cut'-  should  be  marie  with  only 
one  criterion  in  mind:  the  effect  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  child  In  the  classroom.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  available  re- 
.'lources  will  be  managed  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  further  erode  th?  quaMty  of  eduoa- 
tio'i    in    the   cIa.:.ironm. 

In  these  imies  of  flnanclnl  rrisis  (he  nroi- 
sures  on  our  .schools  to  curtail  e.<pense--  are 
constant.  Parents  of  children  attending  our 
public  schools  live  every  day  with  the  grim 
reality  of  our  crippled  educational  system. 
Tliey  see  the  devastating  effect  of  the  budget 
cuts  on  classroom  services. 

They  can  cite  school  after  school  where 
g  :)danci>  .services  are  now  practically  non- 
existent: where  there  are  no  remedial  read- 
ing programs  and  children  moet  In  need  of 
special  help  will  con.sequently  fall  farther  and 
farther  behind:  where  practically  no  enrich- 
ment programs  are  available  In  non  Title  I 
schools  ar.d  speoial  High  Schools,  and  special 
services  In  Title  I  schools  have  been  deci- 
mated; where  school  library  servlce.s  have 
ben  dra',rlcaUy  curtailed,  and  safety  programs 
have  been  impaired;  wliere  the  hard  won 
gain  establishing  a  trend  to  an  integrated 
teaching  staff  ha-s   been   rever-.ed. 

We  recognize  that  these  are  dlfi:>;ilt  times 
.  .  .  times  of  cri.s:s  .  .  .  and  tinifB  of  change 
.  ,  .  but  these  times  must  challenge  us 
rather  than  defeat  us.  With  the  lmpo.-:i'.ion 
of  emergency  liscal  controls  requiring  three 
year  plans  and  administrative  approval  by 
what  can  only  be  perceived  of  as  a  shadow 
government,  it  Ls  inuidatory  that  the  Board 
of  Education  clearly  spcM  out  i's  priorities 
S.I  that  maximum  public  support  can  be  gen- 
erated. A  mp.ster  plan  developed  by  the 
Board  uf  Edui'atlon  in  consultation  witii  par- 
ent and  co.nniunity  representatives  can  help 
to  streiU'Chen  ^he  cluuate  of  trus',  ar.d  -'-p- 
pcrt  that  Ls  ncedt-d  now  and  will  be  i.orded 
in  the  dlf!icult  years  ahead. 

Teachers  can  no  longer  be  regained  solely 
•  in  tlie  basi.s  of  seniority  with  absolutely  no 
regard  :or  teaching  ability  a^  demonstrated 
tjy  ■A.cii-  pcrfonnai'.cc;  those  re.sp  jiisible  for 
making  educational  policy  must  be  account- 
able for  educational  policy  and  can  nnt  trade 
policy  decisions  a'  the  bar(.;aln!n!;  (able 

',Ve  can  no  longer  think  m  old  ways  The 
Board  of  Education,  the  unions,  we  the  par- 
ents ure  faced  wliii  new  dimensions,  future 
.-i.'^-k.  and  inoie  problems.  The  same  old 
approacl.e^  and  '  biisine&.s  a-s  u.-iual"  wiil  not 
do  Wo  ccnstantly  hear  that  th'^ie  are  no 
eisy  solutions.  We  :'.gree  there  are  no  easy 
s  jlutjon--  b'lt  there  are  solutions  There  must 
be  a  commitment  above  contract,  above  the 
Old  way.  a  new  'Cinmltmeut  to  ciMldren  first. 

Ihore  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  of  New 
Vnrk  City  depends  on  an  educated,  skillful 
and  productive  citizenry  It  would  be  tragic 
if  we  allcwed  the  fiscal  i-rlsls  'o  j-orve  as  a 
:H''ade  for  the  denial  of  equal  across  to  edu- 
cational opporttmi'y  for  all  people  Yet,  >-uch 
a  tragedy  seems  to  be  uni'olulug  Opeu  ad- 
mls.slon.s  and  the  i28-year  policy  of  free  tui- 
tion at  our  City  Utiiversity  are  ui.der  severe 
att,.>;k  ar.d  threatened  wi'h  eiiii.inati<jii 

Our  city  unKersity  U  a  key  in.>-»,rumeni  lor 
fifTe-ting  positive  long  term  change  in  New 
Vnrk  City.  It  has  helped  generation:  of 
.\nierlcans  to  mo-.p  it-.to  f'ne  inai.istream  und 
partake  of  tl;e  Amerl'  an  dream  C'ompen.sa- 
lory  proctrams  .-.nch  as  SEEK  and  College 
DLscovery  have  been  curtailed  therebv  'leny- 
tng  untold  numbers  of  educationally  and 
economScally  deprived  students  a  meaningful 
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opportunity  to  attend  a  university.  In  addi- 
tion, the  hub  of  many  of  our  communities, 
has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

One  regrettable  aspect  of  the  budget  crisis 
is  the  manner  In  which  some  leaders  have 
embraced  the  tactics  of  hate  and  fear  as 
part  of  their  campaign  to  get  funds  restored. 
Parents  do  not  ascribe  to  such  tactics.  They 
do  additional  damage  to  our  schools  and  our 
city.  It  Is  time  to  put  these  irresponsible 
(levlccs  aside  and  work  together  for  the 
rommoii  good. 

Parents  must  be  willing  to  volunteer  their 
ervlces  where  needed.  Teachers  and  super- 
visors must  be  willing  to  accept  and  respect 
flio.se  services  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
cooperation.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  for 
unity,  that  time  Is  now.  History  has  taught 
us  that  united  we  stand  and  divided  we  fall. 
The  teacher  organizations  know  this,  tlie 
tiper-.isors  know  this,  and  you  .  .  .  the 
United  Parents  of  this  city  have  learned  thlL 
By  helping  and  sharing  with  each  other  our 
strength  becomes  more  unified. 

How  easy  It  U  for  the  parent  from  one  side 
of  town  to  see  only  his  or  her  children's 
needs,  to  care  about  the  shortcomings  in  the 
schools  In  only  his  or  her  district  and  to 
feel  that  all  of  the  advantages  and  special 
programs  are  over  there  in  another  part  of 
town. 

Tl.e  financial  crunch  makes  everything 
•hat  has  to  be  done  In  our  schools  much 
more  difficult  but  It  has  taught  parents  thai 
they  must  speak  in  a  united  voice  ...  a 
strong  voice  ...  a  voice  that  Is  constant  in 
Its  determination  and  afHi-matlon — ^that  In 
•his  city  the  priority  must  be  children! 


PERMISSIBLE   DOSE  FOR  NUCI.E aR 
POWER  PLANTS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  ALLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  a  bit  puzzled  about  the 
reason  for  this  hearing  in  the  first  place. 

You  see,  I  thought  the  Environment.il 
Protection  Agency  was  an  agency  to  pro- 
tect  the  environment.  To  put  it  another 
way:  I  thought  that  the  EPA  was  a 
Federal  agency  that  had  the  last  word 
in  protecting  the  public  from  dirty  air 
and  foul  water.  Furthermore,  I  thought 
that  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  En^'irou- 
meuul  Protection  Agency  would  come 
down  hard  on  the  side  of  the  healUi 
and  the  safety  oi  the  people  who  live  in 
this  grc^it  country,  rathor  than  on  the 
.side  of  those  who  would  profit  fioiii 
dirtying  up  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
vate."  we  drink  to  promote  gre.tr r 
profito  for  certain  special  interests. 

So  much  for  my  prt\imble.  Wc  come 
down  now  to  this  numbers  game.  Again 
I  confess  to  puzzlement  as  to  how  so 
many  .so-called  experts  can  arrive  at 
so  many  different  numbers  as  to  whnt 
.'hnuld  be  a  permissible  do.'re  of  radia- 
tion. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Teiuie.s- 
sce  Valley  Authority  issuing  an  environ- 
mental report  on  the  proposed  Harts- 
ville  Nuclear  Plant,  In  which  they  pro- 
{Xised  to  change  the  calculation  method 
because,  in  using  the  prevailing  guide- 
lines, the  dose  would  be  22  times  the 
allowable  amount  for  an  annual  child 
thyroid  dose  of  335  millirems. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Agency  got  Into  the  act  in  De- 
cember 1974,  Issuing  a  draft  statement 
that  dropped  the  estimated  level  from 
335  mllllrenis  down  to  92  milllrems.  This 
can  be  found  in  table  5.5  on  page  5  to 
16  of  the  NRC  Draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement. 

Just  6  months  later,  in  June  of  1975, 
the  NRC  Issued  a  final  environmental 
impact  statement  in  which  they  listed 
the  estimated  maximum  safe  thyroid 
dose  as  only  74  millirems. 

Oddly  enough,  this  NRC  final  estima- 
tion of  74  millirems  came  out  only  one 
month  after  you  gentlemen  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  drafted 
a  statement  listing  the  permissible  dose 
of  radiation  at  75. 

335 — 92 — 74 — 75 — somebody  is  play- 
ing a  numbers  game.  Who  are  the  so- 
called  experts  that  came  up  with  these 
widely  varying  numbers?  What  are  their 
connections  with  the  atomic  power  in- 
dustry or  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission?  How  did  they  arrive  at 
their  findings? 

But  more  important,  gentlemen,  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  really  talking  about 
numbers,  are  we?  We're  talking  about 
human  lives.  We're  even  talking  about 
using  humans  as  guinea  pigs. 

No  : matter  how  you  try  to  hide  behind 
numbers  and  formulas  and  euphemisms, 
we're  talking  about  how  many  people 
will  die  from  thyroid  cancer,  leukemia 
and  lung  cancer  if  one  set  of  figures  Is 
allowed  and  how  many  people  wiU  die 
from  thyroid  cancer,  leukemia  and  lung 
cancer  if  another  set  of  figures  Is  used. 

And  the  honest  to  God  truth  is  that 
you  really  don't  know,  do  you?  The 
honest  to  God  truth  Is  that  in  the  name 
of  so-called  progress,  you're  willing  to 
put  an  X  number  of  lives  on  the  line. 
Not  necessarUy  my  life.  I  am  64,  So  just 
maybe  I  won't  be  affected— though  the 
drastic  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  cancer  only  last  year  is  not  a  very 
comforting  tiiought.  But  by  the  time 
these  horrors  start  to  take  effect  next 
year,  or  10,  20.  30,  40  years  down  the 
line— what  then?  What  about  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  and  the  chil- 
dren bom  today  and  tomorrow? 

Can  we  afford  to  add  even  one  milli- 
rem  of  radiation  to  the  environment? 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
really  is  no  safe  dose  of  carcinogenic 
matter  that  can  be  added  to  the  environ- 
ment. This  is  not  something  I  made  up. 
This  is  something  that  every  truly 
knowledegable  and  truly  mibiased  doctor 
will  tell  you. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  Dr. 
William  Lijinsky,  a  cancer  researcher  at 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories: 

Cancer  Is  not  a  single  hit  proposition,  it  Is 
a  multiple  development  that  goes  on 
throughout  an  entire  lifetime. 

What  he  says,  in  effect,  is  tliat  when 
the  body  is  exposed  time  and  again  to 
carcinogens  from  all  sources,  the  cells 
somehow  store  memories  of  the  expo- 
sure. "The  effect  from  carcinogens  over  a 
lifetime  is  ciunulatlve,"  he  says.  And  the 
day  may  come,  he  adds,  when  a  person's 
system  can  take  no  more  exposure  and 
the  cells  become  deranged  and  create 
malignancies. 
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There  are  even  some  advocates  and 
lobbyists  of  the  special  Interests  who 
dalm  ttiat  the  more  small  doses  we  re- 
ceive, the  more  Immunity  we  build  up — 
like  we  would  from  small  doses  of  rattle- 
snake venom  or  arsenic.  Tills,  says  Dr. 
Ujinsky,  Is  absolute  rubbish,  without  a 
single  shred  of  supporting  scientific  evi- 
dence. 

He  concludes : 

■me  pro^)ect  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Every 
exposure  contributes  to  the  risk  of  cancer. 
That  is  why  when  we  discover  a  carcinogen 
we  should  do  our  best  to  get  rid  of  it. 

And  that  Is  why,  gentlemen,  I  find  this 
hearing  befcM-e  this  distinguished  body  a  bit 
pumllng.  I  seem  to  recaU  similar  hearings 
many  years  ago,  when  so-caUed  experts  said, 
yes.  there  Is  no  harm  in  pregnant  mothers 
using  thalidomide  for  a  tranquilizer. 

Remember,  we  are  not  talking  nimibers. 
Wa  are  talking  about  how  many  htiman 
guinea  pigs  we  are  wiUing  to  kUl  with  this 
technology.  And  remember  further,  next 
year,  or  5,  10,  20,  30,  40  years  down  the  line 
when  X-rays  start  showing  up  with  the  lung 
cancers,  the  thyroid  cancers  and  the  leu- 
kemlas,  those  X-rays  would  not  have  little 
r«d  signs  on  fhem  labeled:  This  cancer  was 
caused  by  cesium  137  or  this  cancer  was 
caused  by  strontium  90.  They  vsdU  Just  be 
there. 

Our  cancer  rate  for  many  years  was  climb- 
ing at  a  steady  rate  of  1  percent  per  year. 
liBSt  year  it  was  not«d  that  the  1974  rate  shot 
up  an  alarming  6.6  percent,  despite  aU  of  our 
modem  tools  for  fighting  cancer.  Scientists 
profess  pumlement  over  this  alarming  rise. 

As  I  sit  here  In  a  hearing  In  which  sup- 
posedly sane  and  inteUlgent  pe<^le  discuss 
how  many  more  carcinogens  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  environment,  I  am  no  longer 
puBzled. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  speak, 
gentlemen. 
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U»iir£D  States  Must  Am  Sadat 
Egypt's  President  Sadat  Is  taUlng  a  Urge 
gamble  in  pn^toslng  to  break  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  calling  for  an  end  to  ttie  trea^ 
of  cooperation  and  frlendahlp  with  Buasla, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Soviets  are  reneging 
on  their  arms  commitments,  Sadat  Is  threa- 
tening Moscow  with  a  conq>lete  loss  of  In- 
fluence in  the  Nile  VaUey.  But  Sadat  is  also 
pressuring  the  U.8.  to  hold  to  Its  promises 
of  aid.  Including  some  arms.  It  is  preeeure 
that  Waishington  can't  Ignore,  despite  loud 
complaints  from  Israel. 

The  US  is  Israel's  main  suppUer  of  arma- 
ments and  Its  committed  to  that  nrie.  That 
commitment  was  demonstrated  clearly  in  the 
1973  war.  But  in  being  the  initiator  of  the 
step  by  step  diplomacy  that  has  brought 
two  Interim  agreements  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  America  has  to  assume  responalbUlty 
for  that  role. 

It  Is  qiUte  clear  that  Sadat,  In  reaching 
the  latest  accord  with  Israel  In  the  Sinai, 
broke  with  his  Arab  neighbors  and  went  out 
on  a  very  exposed  limb.  If  Sadat  is  to  survive 
in  that  position,  he  needs  American  support. 
Economic  aid  and  some  arms  assistance  are 
necessary.  It  would  give  substance  to  Ameri- 
can claims  of  even  handedness.  And  arms  aid 
would  help  Sadat  lessen  his  dependency  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt's  main  supplier  of 
weapons  untu  now. 

The  Israeli  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Simcha 
Diultz,  says  UJ3.  sale  cA  arms  to  Egypt  could 
lead  to  "dangerous  confrontation  and  war." 
It  Is  unlikely  that  Egypt's  Initial  purchase 
of  six  transport  planes  Is  going  to  lead  to 
that.  Even  If  more  equipment  f^Uows,  it  is 
imllkely  to  rival  the  shopping  list  of  sc^hls- 
tlcated  equipment  that  Israel  has  presented 
the  U..S. 

The  danger  of  confrontation  and  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  wlU  be  much  greater 
if  Sadat  finds  his  current  stance  politically 
untenable  within  his  cotmtry  and  the  Arab 
world.  And  it  coiUd  be  untenable  unless  he 
gets  some  American  help. 


MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL    SUPPORTS 
U.S.  AID  TO  EGYPT 


DANGER 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  lilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  de- 
tailed position  regarding  the  complex 
question  of  proposed  military  equipment 
sales  to  Egypt  was  outlined  in  my  March 
16  comments  on  the  fioor  as  recorded  on 
page  6555  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. For  the  various  reasons  specified  in 
those  remarks  I  urged  that  the  United 
States  consider  providing  defense  but 
not  offensive  equipment  to  Egypt. 

Although  I  was  unaware  of  it  at  the 
time,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March 
15  reiterated  its  own  editorial  support 
for  providing  some  arms  assistance  to 
President  Sadat.  As  tlie  Journal  editorial 
noted: 

The  danger  of  confrontation  and  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  wUl  be  much  great-er 
If  Sadat  finds  his  current  stance  politically 
untenable  within  his  coimtry  and  the  Arab 
world.  And  it  could  be  untenable  unless  he 
gets  some  American  help. 

Because  it  provides  additional  enlight- 
enment and  clear  reasoning  to  this  dif- 
ficult question.  I  am  pleased  to  place  tlie 
Journal  editorial  into  the  Record  at  tliis 
point  and  recommwid  it  to  the  full  and 
careful  reading  of  my  colleaRues. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF    MICHIGAK 

IN  1 HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1976 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Detroit  News.  This 
article,  entitled  "Danger!"  points  to  the 
need  for  swift  passage  of  toxic  sub- 
stances control  legislation. 

Tlie  material  follows: 
Danger 
(By  Rachel  Scott) 

In  Kansas  Cty,  a  man  bought  a  gas-ban; - 
ing  fireplace  system  from  a  local  company. 

He  had  a  choice  between  two  kinds  of 
fake  logs — one  that  looked  like  driftwood  and 
another,  "emberized,"  which  would  glow 
like  a  real  btu-ning  log. 

He  chose  the  more  realistic-looking  em- 
berized logs. 

When  the  workmen  arrived  at  his  home, 
they  ran  a  gas  line  into  the  fireplace,  then 
filled  the  pit  with  chunks  of  vtrfcanic  rock. 

Next  they  spread  a  layer  of  sand  over  the 
square  metal  pan  which  would  hold  the  logs, 
then  poured  a  sackful  of  white  fibrous  ma- 
terial over  the  sand. 

The  white  material,  they  explained,  was 
'fake  ashes"  made  of  asbestos.  More  asbestos. 
attached  to  the  logs,  was  what  gave  ttie  logs 
their  "emberized"  effect. 

The  customer  was  shocked.  The  asbestos, 
which  the  workmen  handled  so  blithely,  la 
a  hit;h!.-  potent  cancer-causing  agent. 
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By  refusing  to  accept  the  fake  ashes,  he 
Joined  a  growizii;  number  of  Americans  who 
more  and  more  are  questioning  the  products 
tbat  dally  are  being  Introduced  into  tbelr 
live*  whether  at  work  or  at  home — products 
many  scientists  are  labeling  a  .  ctani»eiou3  l<» 
healtb. 

A  spokesman  for  the  fireplace  company  ar- 
gued that  the  asbestos  was  saie.  explaining: 
'The  only  time  Its  going  to  h'lrt  you  is  In  a 
manufacturing  facility." 

Such  fireplace  set-s  are  ?,old  by  the  thou- 
sands across  the  na'lon.  Most  are  ■  eniber- 
l:^ed"  with  asbestos  and  other  elements  Yet. 
asbestos  Is  so  hazardous  that  at  leant  one  out 
of  five  asbestos  workers  dies  of  lunp  cancer, 
and  one  of  every  10  dies  of  niesothellania.  a 
cancer  of  the  tjody  Unlnj;. 

Once  Inhaled  in  the  lungs,  asbestcs  I-.  in- 
destntctable  It  can  ciiise  asljestosls,  a  Uing 
disease,   by  scarring?   -.he  lung   -issue 

As  one  researcher  explained,  when  an  as- 
bestos fiber  Invades  the  lung,  the  body  tries 
to  destroy  the  Invader. 

\  special  scavenger  cell  .surrounds-  the  fiber 
but.  unable  to  destroy  it,  the  cell  dies  in- 
stead,  causing  scar  tissue   to  fnmi. 

Researchers  don't  know  how  much  expo- 
sure Is  necessary  to  cause  cancer  Alarm- 
ingly, ca.ses  of  mesothelioma — which  affects 
only  one  In  10.000  in  the  gcnerp.l  population^ 
have  been  reported  among  people  who  only 
lived  near  an  asbestos  mir.p.  as  well  as  rela- 
tives of  asbestos  workers. 

They  don't  know  what  da.'ipT  If  any  prists 
from  home  i-himneys  emitting  a.sbestos  rlbers 
In  smoke 

Much  of  tlie  V  ork  In  this  country  on  health 
effects  of  a.'.bestos  ha.s  been  done  at  Mount 
Sinai  Ho.'pi'al  In  N-jw  Yorl:  by  a  gi'oup  of 
researcher.-;. 

Dr.  Arthur  Roh'..  a  mli-.eraloejlst  at  Mount 
Sinai,  was  xsked  to  comment  on  the  advis- 
ability of  using  a.sbestos  as  fake  a.sh  for  fire- 
places. 

He  explained  that  asbe.itos  fiber,  lyiug  In 
a  fireplace,  would  continually  disintegrate, 
causing  airborne  exposiue. 

It's  the  nature  of  asbcsto.s  to  break  down 
Into  small  fibers  that  cant  be  .seen  even  vwith 
a  light  n;icroscope  Exposure  from  fireplace 
asbestos  co'.ikl  he  very  high.  "  he  said.  It 
should  be  prohibited  by  law." 

Unfortunately,  no  federal  ageiiiv  -except 
the  ineffectual  Consumer  Product  Safety 
CoDMnlsslon — has  Jurisdiction  over  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  home. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Bridbord,  a  medical  otli  er  for 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  Is  concerned.  His  special 
Interest  is  "indoor  pollution."  He  has  discov- 
ered for  instance,  that  a  leaded  candle,  burn- 
ing on  a  dining  room  table,  could  produce 
dangerous  amounts  of  lead  vapor. 

He  also  has  studied  aerosol  spray  exposures 
and  has  dLscovered  that  in  a  closed  area,  such 
as  a  bathroom  or  a  laundry  room,  concen- 
trations of  halogenated  Iiydrocarbons  could 
easily  reach  potentially  daugeroiis  level.s 

Halogenated  hydrocarbons  are  used  as 
propellants  in  such  home  aerosol  products  as 
vaporizers,  hair  sprays,  deodorant.s.  personal 
hygiene  sprays  and  bronchodllator  drugs. 

The  propellants  have  been  Implicated  as 
a  cause  of  heart  palpitations,  and  have  caused 
sudden  death  from  heart  attack  In  children 
who  abu.se  them  for  kick.s. 

Some  spray  cans  carry  the  nanie.s  of  In- 
gredients. They  often  Include  kepone.  vinyl 
chloride,  trlchlorethylene.  bl^chloromethyl- 
ether,  methy  ethvl  ketone,  halogena'cd  hy- 
drocarbons. 

And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  chefiilcals 
on  the  lengthening  list  of  man-made  poisons 
that  threaten  cancer.  ner\'e  disease  or  other 
disabilities. 

Most  of  these  chemicals  have  been  around 
for  a  decade  or  more,  and  are  widely  used 
In  Indtistrlal  processes  and  In  commercial 
prodticts  for  business  and  the  home  Whether 
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you  \kork  in  a  factory,  an  artists's  studio,  an 
oCBce  or  at,  home,  you  are  almost  certauily 
exposed  to  some  of  these  chemicals,  or  to 
others  equally  dangerous. 

T^.e  Public  Health  Service  has  estimated 
'iia'  as  many  as  100,000  toxic  chemicals  are 
In  commercial  use,  yet  only  500  of  these  are 
rek;ulated  under  tlie  Oictipallonal  S.Uely  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

Wii.it  of  the  other  99,000  chemlralsi?  No 
one  knows  much  aljout  tiiem.  No  law  requires 
pre-testlng  of  dangcrou.s  chemicals  l)efore 
they  are  marketed.  No  law  requires  that  new 
chemicals  be  registered  with  any  tjovern- 
ment  agency  before  they  are  sold  commer- 
cially. 

Even  though  40  percent  of  the  labc; 
fori'e — 33  million  worker.s-  are  women,  Dr 
Hunt  believes  ha;'ard^  of  vom^n  workers  arp 
largely  ii^nored.  e-^pclally  pregnant   wnmen 

"For  the  most  part,  the  woman  worker  iias 
not  had  a  hewlth  advo<'ate  for  a  quartei  of  a 
century.  "  -^he  says. 

A  recent  survey  of  corporation  and  union 
medical  directors  found  that  research  on 
hazards  to  preitnant  wor.kers  wa"  consldt>red 
[he  .single  most  import.int  need. 

.A  number  of  toxic  m.aterlals,  including 
lead,  carbon  monoxide,  tobacco,  benzene, 
carbon  disulfide  and  nitrobenzene,  have  been 
kno-.i,n  s.Hf-e  the  1930'i  to  endanger  preg- 
nancv. 

AmoHut  the  su.spcct  agents  are  some  widely 
used  s  l.r  it.s  benzene.  x\lene  and  toluene — 
a.s  well  as  mercury,  formaldehyde,  dla<to  dye  ■ 
and  some  pesticides. 

Connlder  Mary  Wii.son.  an  artist  who  lives 
in  Peru,  Kid.  She  u.sed  to  scoff  at  liie  oilier 
women  m  her  fabric  painting  work.-.liups 
v.iieu  they  complained  of  heudailici  from 
paint  solvent  fumes. 

"I  thought.  'Why,  you  b!g  iL--sics,'  becau.  e 
ii  dldit't  bother  me  at  all,  "  she  recalls. 

It  didn't  that  Ls,  until  one  day  last  March 
wliea   she   was  at   painting   at   home. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  developed  her  own  'ech- 
iuc(Ue  of  fabric  painting,  which  Involved 
diluting  embroidery  paint  with  a  solvent  to 
make  a  -Ajish.  She  applied  the  wa:  h  to  falKic 
■.vifn  a  sv,  .lb-  a  proces.s  she  had  used  for  10 
years. 

■  I  had  -jeen  workmg  in  and  off  with  It  a'l 
day  and  that's  the  last  thing  I  remember  " 

The  next  two  weeks  are  a  blank  In  her 
niemorv.  When  she  regained  her  senses,  she 
found  herself  lying  in  a  ho.spltal  bed,  her 
right  arm  and  leg  paraly/.ed,  suffering  from 
partial  amnesia  and  liver  dl-sease. 

Do<"tor8  were  mystified  by  her  symptoms 
f.ntil  her  husband  brought  a  sample  of  the 
solvent — which  contains  xvlene — to  the 
hospital. 

Nine  moiithfi^and  $5,000  wortii  of  hos- 
pital bills — later,  Mrs.  Wilson  feels  lucky. 
'The  doctors  say  It's  a  miracle  I'm  doing 
so  well,"  slie  says.  "I  still  have  to  do  my 
therapy  every  day.  and  I  still  lose  my  balanr-e 
pretty  easily" 

Mary  Wilson's  .^tory  is  an  Increasingly 
rrnunon  one  as  more  and  more  people  take 
up  such  hobbies  as  antiquing  and  decoupage. 
TTie  average  artLst's  workshop  is  a  chemical 
Jungle  of  .solventjs,  cleaners,  aerosol  sprays, 
paints,   inks  and   fixatives. 

While  .some  are  considered  only  mildly 
toxic,  like  turpentine  or  acetone,  other  com- 
monly used  produf's  are  toxic  never  pol- 
r,iis-  like  xylene. 

Some  like  benzene  and  possibly  trlchlor- 
ethylene (also  .solvents)  may  cause  cancer 
as  well.  Carbon  dl.sulflde,  another  solvent,  can 
catise  personality  changes  and  even  psycho- 
sis. 

In  ;plte  of  their  toxicity,  many  art  chem- 
icals carry  no  warning  of  Ingredient  labeling. 
while  others  carry  at  best,  a  mild  warning 
such  as:  "Caution,  vapor  harmful  Use  In  a 
well  ventilated  area." 

Most  people,  unfortunately.  Ignore  .such 
warning?.  TTiey  assume  the  products  they  use 
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must   be   relatively   harmlesa,  or  else   they 
wouldn't  be  on  the  market. 

Dr.  Bertram  Carnow,  director  of  occupa- 
tional and  environmental  medicine  at  the 
University  of  minols  in  Chicago,  Bays  city 
air  pollution  and  smoking  m\i,st  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

"If  we  add  to  all  of  these  pollutant'^  ex- 
po.Aire  to  toxic  dusts,  .solvents,  glues,  vola- 
'ile  plastics  and  other  materUis  which  can 
a.fect  the  lungs,  even  though  any  one  of 
these  environmental  Insulting  agents  might 
not  be  enough  to  cause  serious  disability, 
'he  total  burden  Imposed  m.-iy  be  very  b^eat 
nxieed." 

When  a  resident  doctor  at  a  Boi^ton  hos- 
pital died  from  a  heart  attack.  Dr.  Nathan- 
iel 'Ycuiig,  a  physician  who  wa.s  familiar  with 
the  laboratory,  suspected  the  death  mitht  be 
rolalfd  to  fluorocarbon  aerosols  use'l  in  the 
.ah  to  freeze  tisstie. 

Fiuoroc.'rbons-  used  commonly  ii'  aero- 
sol sprays  as  propellants- — had  been  imp  ;- 
cat^d  in  sudden  deaths  from  "snifling  "  iiou.se- 
liold  aerosols. 

And  Dr.  I'rauk  Speizer,  a  researcher  at 
Uo.son  City  Hospital,  foind  an  increa.be  iji 
the  death  rate  among  asthmatic  children 
who  used  inhalation  sprays  'with  .''u.irofnr- 
bon  propellants. 

Tlicre  are,  say.s  Gregory  Roach,  former  di- 
rector of  program  development  and  researtli 
for  the  American  Society  for  Medical  Tech- 
nolosy.  lu  excess  of  10,000  chemicals  "  com- 
monly U6ed  In  laboratories.  Yet.  federal 
standardo  regulate  only  about  500  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

.Studies  of  operating  room  personnel  ex- 
posed to  low  concentrations  of  anesthetic 
gases  have  shown  a  high  Incidence  of  birth 
defects  and  spontaneovis  abortions,  liver  and 
kidney  disease  and  cancer. 

Another  study,  by  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  showed  "significant- 
ly increased"  rate  of  deaths  from  cancer — 
particularly  cancer  of  the  pancreas  and 
lymphatic  system. 

The  finding  "suggesls  the  influence  of 
carcinogens  encountered  by  chemists  in 
their  work,"  says  the  report. 

Roach  believes  education  Is  a  big  prob- 
lem. I'm  not  siue  that  we're  really  'teach- 
ing enough  safety  concepts.". 

1  think  It's  human  nature,"  says  Harvard 
researcher  Dr.  David  Wegman.  "'We  all  tend 
to  deny  that  we  can  be  affected  by  haisardous 
expKj.sures  that  wo  are  suSalng  dally. 

"I  Just  think  It's  Interesting,"  he  ^ays, 
"that  doctors  behave  no  differently  than 
otiiers  who  have  no  training." 

Tlie  only  rational  way  to  put  an  end  to 
the  .specter  of  man-made  epidemics,  many 
environmental  scientists  say.  Is  to  require 
government-controlled  pretesting  of  hazard- 
ous materials  before  they  are  marketed,  and 
secondly  to  require  strict  labeling,  Including 
Instructions  for  safe  use. 

Such  legislation — the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act — has  twice  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress  only  to  die  in  conference  under 
heavy  Indusstry  lobbying  influence. 

If  It  becomes  law.  It  could  chronicle  an 
end  of  an  era  of  chemical  disaster. 


THE  REAL  RIPOPP  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

l.N   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  should  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  City  financial  dilem- 
ma will  be  back  to  haunt  the  Congress 
and  the  taxpayer  by  the  end  of  April. 
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It  scans  that  even  the  economic  stim- 
ulus provided  by  theDemocrmUc  MRtSonal 
Convention  wfll  not  be  enougb  to  tell  oat 
New  York  Clti  this  time  axoand.  One  of 
the  reas<»is  is  that  the  city  has  failed  to 
take  proper  belt-tightening  measures,  a 
point  effectivdy  addressed  in  the  ChicagD 
Tiibune  editorial  on  March  19,  which  I 
insert  in  the  Recobd  at  this  point: 
The  Real  Ripoirr  in  N«w  Yobk  Cttt 

To  no  one's  sorprlse.  New  York  Cltjr  ofBclals 
are  having  a  hard  time  trTing  to  out  down 
on  their  exteavfcgan*  spending.  Take,  tor  In- 
stance, Robert  J.  KilJbee,  chaneellor  of  City 
University. 

The  Board  o<  Higher  Edueatloa  leoenOy 
held  »  public  hearing  on  CbanceUor  Klb- 
bee's  proposals  to  restructure  Qty  Univer- 
sity with  a  view  of  saving  960  million  over 
three  years.  Ohancellor  Klbbeels  propoBals 
call  for  closing  three  of  taie  totem's  numer- 
ous colleges,  reducing  two  otlierB  ttoxa  tour- 
year  to  two-year  schools,  and  raising  stand- 
ards for  admtoeton  and  letentkm  m  studentB. 
One  purpose  would  be  to  trim  enrollment  by 
30,000. 


At  'tbe  public  bearing,  scores  of  epeakeis 
4t«^»iwwhi  the  luropoeals  while  thoasands  of 
(iMwiiiatzatore  were  vocal  In  the  stnets  out- 
ddk  Dr.  Btile  ZeOar.  president  of  the  faculty 
union,  was  spraklng  when  a  telephoned  bomb 
threat  was  reported.  "We're  being  blown  to 
pieces  anyway,"  she  said,  as  unruflled  as  If 
the  callw  were  a  friend  of  hers.  She  called  the 
proposed  economy  move  "an  educational,  so- 
cial, and  racial  rlpoff  In  every  detail." 

Outside,  a  loudspeaker  carried  the  voices 
of  three  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
among  others.  "We  will  win."  B^.  Bella 
Ahsug  shouted.  "If  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tween financial  bankruptcy  and  moral  bank- 
ruptcy, I  will  go  for  financial,"  Rep.  Herman 
Badillosaid. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  no  one  was  worry- 
ing much  about  where  the  money  was  com- 
ing from.  New  York  embarked  on  a  vast 
expansion  ot  municipally  supported  higher 
a^l^f«»^«^>«i  The  Idea  was  that  coU^e  should 
be  accessible  to  an  without  eltSier  financial 
OP  academic  conditions.  T^ce  tuition.  Open 
■dmlsBiOBS.  mgh  salaries.  Wboopeel 

After  196S,  four  new  senior  colleges  were 
iiisaTwl  by  caty  univcatty.  Overall  enroU- 
nant  passed  ISOJOOO.  FoUtldans  harvesting 
gratitude  for  the  q|>ending  of  other  pecqde's 


nxmey  and  facul^  union  ofltoers  rejoicing  in 
leenrd  selartss  and  nuariMn  of  dnss-paylng 
mHnbers  thonght  tt  «as  gioat. 

But  then  a  deM-rMdem  city  lost  Its  credit. 
The  state  was  eaUed  on  for  balp.  and  re- 
nHfiT«i«WMi  It  lost  its  credit.  Th»  nation  was 
called  on  for  help.  It  w>^>onrtert.  but  wanted 
some  changes  made.  It  wanted  New  York  City 
spending  scaled  down  toward  available  reve- 
nues. 

But  economy  does  not  appeal  to  the  bene- 
fi<daries  of  the  cdd  extravagance,  to  whom 
retrenchment  is  a  "rtpoff." 

The  true  ripoff  is  the  ingrained  extrav- 
agance of  profligate  New  Yotit  Caty  poUti- 
cians  and  officers  of  manldpal  wiIops.  many 
of  whom  are  unrQ>entant  and  determined 
that  no  one  will  maka  them  dbaat^^yaeta 
mjB.  As  Kmg  as  they  can  get  sonetMtdy  dae 
to  bankxon  thnn.  the  Dr.  Sdlns  and  the 
Bep.  Ffi «*"***»  will  go  for  financial  banknq>tcy 
In  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 

"We  win  win!"  says  Bi^.  Ahaag.  If  she  has 
aUcMly  lost,  she  does  not  know  It.  Tbe  votes 
and  the  money  are  stlU  coming  In.  But  now 
the  question  U  they  win  conttaiue  to  come 
In  is  before  the  nation,  not  Jxvt  the  city. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11 :30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  H<m.  Wtanwix  H.  Fmd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Ruler  and  our  Judge. 
save  us  from  a  wo>shH>  with  our  1^ 
while  our  hearts  are  far  away.  May 
prayer  lead  to  true  piety,  ritual  lead  to 
righteousness,  ceronony  to  s^-dedica- 
tion.  Hear  us  In  those  de^?er  prayers  of 
our  hearts  when  we  f  CMrget  ourselves  and 
think  only  of  lliee. 

^eep  us  sensitive  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  America  and  the  w(»-ld.  Spare  us  from 
doing  the  wrong  thing,  from  doing  too 
little  or  too  much,  too  late  mr  too  soon. 
But  show  us  tile  calendar  of  lliy  king- 
dom. Support  us  in  doing  what  is  wise 
and  good  and  in  Thy  time.  ^^ 

May  our  prayer  and  our  ^nost  long- 
ing lead  us  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  huml^  with  our  Lord. 

And  to  "Riee  shall  be  the  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Amen. 


Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  Uie  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  jtA  unanimous  consent  tbat  tbe  jead- 
ing  of  the  Journal  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
Monday,  March  22,  1976,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


i&trator  of  Energy  Research  and  De- 

vek^^Knent.  

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticm.  tbe  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


COMMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Soiate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL     ENERGY 
ADMINISTEIATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominatkm  <A  John  D.  Christie, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Pedwal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iHt)  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nmnlnation 
is  ccmsidered  and  cimfinned. 

Mr.  Fi'^-i^*^  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified. 


The  ACTING  PRBSIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ibe  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Presldmt  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

UJ3.  SniATX, 
PRESmENT  FBO  TKJCPOHt. 

WashiugUm,  D.C.,  March  23, 1976. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  ttom.  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  WfeMmtu. 
H.  Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Jamks  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianimous  ccmsent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal^idar 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESHMENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Smate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tt;  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  L. 
Fisher,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
EffiVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  L.  Hirsch, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Admin- 


CUBAN    MISADVENTDRES    ABROAD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  at  least  three  occasions  now.  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  has  warned  Cuba  against 
military  intervention  abroad — and  there 
is  speculation  that  the  United  States 
may  be  considering  a  blockade  of  Cuba. 

If  the  situaticm  is  as  serious  as  Dr. 
Kissinger  mates  it  appear,  then  it  is 
time  he  stoK)ed  talking  and  the  Presi- 
dent started  talking. 

The  President,  after  all— not  the  Sec- 
retary of  State— should  be  the  chief  for- 
«gn  policy  spokesman  of  the  administra- 
tion. And  I  think  that  the  President  him- 
self ought  to  tell  the  American  people 
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exactly  how  serious  he  considers  the 
Cuban  misadventures  abroad,  and  ex- 
actly what  action  or  actions  his  admin- 
istration Is  contemplating. 

We  learned — or  should  have  learned— 
during  the  IHetnam  war  that,  wherever 
possible,  the  American  people  ought  to  be 
fuUy  informed  of  their  Government's 
foreign  policy  decisions. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR RIBICOPP  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  and  any 
other  orders  for  recognition  previously 
entered  having  been  consummated.  Mr. 
RiBicoFT  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY. 
MARCH   29,    1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  order  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  11 :  42 
a.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  12  merid- 
ian; whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  (Mr.  Helms)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  morning  business  precede  the  orders 
for  recognition  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinan- 
imous  consent  that  Mr.  Joseph  Carter 
and  Mr.  Paul  Paolicelll  of  my  staff  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR    BEALL    DECRIES    DISRE- 
GARD OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  in  1973  we  enacted  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  resulting  from  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  This 
landmark  legislation  commenced  a  proc- 
ess leading  to  the  most  massive  trans- 
portation reorganization  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  Pursuant  to  that 
act,  an  initial  plan  was  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  followed 
by  a  preliminary  system  plan,  and  ulti- 
mately a  final  system  plan,  both  by  the 
U.S.  Railroad  Association,  the  agency 
created  by  the  1973  act  to  plan  and  fi- 
nance the  reorganization  process.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the 
public  participated  in  the  process.  The 
culmination  of  all  this  effort  was  the 
final  system  plan,  which,  among  other 
things,  recommended  the  acquisition  of 
portions  of  the  Penn  Central  system  by 
the  Chessie  and  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem, two  profitable  railroads. 

On  February  11,  the  deadline  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  Chessie  and  Southern 
systems  expired  and  the  Nation  was 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  taking  the 
".second  best "  option  rather  than  the  one 
that  emerged  from  this  extensive  plan- 
ning process.  In  the  case  of  the  Delmarva 
line,  which  includes  a  main  north-south 
artery  linking  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  as  well  as  a  car- 
float  connecting  Maryland  and  Virginia 
eastern  shores.  Southern  has  committed 
itself  to  invest  $25  to  $30  million  to  re- 
habilitate and  upgrade  the  present  de- 
lapidated  trackage  and  bring  to  the  pe- 
ninsula flrst-class  rail  service.  If  this 
Southern  acquisition  is  not  consum- 
mated. $25  to  $30  million  in  private  capi- 
tal will  not  be  invested  and  tliere  will  be 
a  serious  loss  of  jobs,  at  a  time  of  high 
unemployment.  In  fact,  the  failure  of  the 
acquisition  threatens  the  economic 
health  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  peo- 
ple in  this  three-State  area.  In  the  case 


of  the  Chessie  acquisition,  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  private  invest- 
ment of  between  $500  and  $800  million. 

On  March  1. 1  chaired  hearings  by  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  so  that  the  "public  spot- 
light could  be  focused  on  the  Involved 
parties,  the  issues,  and  the  overriding 
public  interest." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Coleman's  March  19 
press  statement,  the  BAarch  19  proposed 
agreement  by  the  Secretary — which  was 
released  to  the  public  today,  and  my 
opening  statement  before  the  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion on  March  1  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In 
addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
various  editorials  which  appeared  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  de- 
crying the  stalemate  and  urging  a  settle- 
ment also  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
4,  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  97,  authored  by  me  and  co- 
sponsored  by  21  other  Senators,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  "that  the 
clear  and  overwhelming  public  interest 
requires  that  the  parties  should  resimie 
negotiations  forthwith  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Transportation  and  exercise  unusual  dil- 
igence to  resolve  their  differences  to  as- 
sure that  such  acquisitions  are  consum- 
mated." 

On  March  9,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives also  passed  that  concurrent  reso- 
lution. We  had  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  congressional  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion, we  would  have  escalation  of  general 
public  pressure  on  the  parties  to  reach 
an  accord  and  enable  the  Southern  ac- 
quisition to  go  forward ;  and  on  the  same 
day  that  the  resolution  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, I  announced  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation  and  Labor  would  call  the 
parties  back  into  negotiations  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Thus,  on  March  9.  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  returned  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  we  all  hoped,  of  course, 
there  would  be  a  resolution. 

Since  that  time,  on  March  10. 
March  11,  March  12,  March  15,  and 
March  18,  the  parties  held  further  ne- 
gotiations. On  March  19,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Coleman  held  a  press 
conference,  which  I  attended,  at  DOT. 
and  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  all  these 
extensive  negotiations  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  both  houses  of  Congress  had 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  indicat- 
ing their  concern  about  this  matter,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  obvious 
that  the  resolution  of  the  dispute  was 
very  much  In  the  public  interest,  the 
Secretary  announced  they  had  been  un- 
able to  resolve  their  difficulties.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  order  to  break  the  deadlock, 
proposed  a  compromise  plan  and  gave 
the  parties  imtil  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
March  22,  to  reach  an  agreement. 

At  the  March  19  press  conference,  the 
Secretary  said: 

I  am  frustrated,  embamused,  and  outraged 
to  have  to  report  that  no  agreement  has 
been   reached.   I   can  assure  you   that  any 
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reasonable  neutral  person  would  have  ocm- 
cluded  the  dUterenceB  between  **»  par**— 
to  t>e  so  small  as  to  be  limtgnWcMit  eom- 
pared  to  the  beneats  to  the  parttM  and  tta 
public,  and  ibat  the  aeemtngly  cndleBB  Ixran 
of  negottations  taive  deteriorated  Into  an 
exercise  In  nll5>icktng. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  GJrViCEB  (Mr. 
Glenn)  .  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognised. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  lir.  Prefiident, 
I  yield  my  time  to  the  Soiator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  tbe  assistant  majority 
leader,  for  his  generosity  in  yielding  me 
his  time. 

After  the  24  hours  had  eolred.  South- 
ern Railroad  signed  the  agreement,  but 
some  of  the  unions  Indteated  a  need  for 
additional  time,  and  the  Secretary  agreed 
to  an  additional  12  hours,  until  10  pjn. 
on  March  22,  to  work  out  an  atsxcemeat. 
Efforts  continued  even  beyond  the  10 
p.m.  deadline.  FinaUy  the  parties,  ex- 
hausted and  fi-ustrated,  concluded  these 
at  1 : 30  a.m.  on  March  23. 

This  morning,  now  the  23d  of  March, 
the  Secretary  held  anotiier  press  cwi- 
ference,  and  indicated  that  12  of  the 
20  unions,  togetlier  with  Southern  Rail- 
road, had  been  signatories  to  the  agree- 
ment, but  unfcHtunatdbr  he  had  to  an- 
nounce this  morning  that  the  taUcs  be- 
tween the  other  unions  had  broken  wyt, 
and  he  had  beoi  unsuccessful  in  getting 
the  parties  to  agree  to  his  pnfljosed  set- 
tlement. 

The  Secretar}'  also  indicated  that  in 
his  opinion  seven  of  the  remaining  eight 
unions  would  agree  to  Iiis  iiroposed  com- 
promise if  the  final  union,  in  this  ease 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  would  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  crai- 
sent  that  the  opening  statonent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  be  printed 
in  the  Recosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacosD,  as  follows: 
Opening   SiATBinENT  of  U.S.   Sbceetabt  or 

TBANBPOaTATION  WXLUAM  T.  COUEMSK,  JR., 
ON    THZ   STATtTS   OF  SOTTrHXBN  TJAltMOkn 

TTnfortunately  for  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  tlie  i)eople  of  the  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula and  even  more  so  for  the  American 
people,  I  have  the  vinpleasant  task  of  report- 
ing that  eight  of  the  20  labor  unions  In- 
volved have  as  yet  failed  to  sign  the  agree- 
ments reculred  to  permit  the  Southern  Ban- 
way  Company  to  acquire  the  Penn  Central 
lines  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  In  my  role 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  as  a  pub- 
lic servant  it  Is  an  extremely  bitter  pill  to 
swallow. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  which 
I  presented  to  both  sides  on  Friday  was 
signed  and  delivered  to  me  before  tbe  10:00 
a  m.  deadline  yesterday  by  the  Souttiern  Rall- 
.V  ay  Company.  In  addition  12  unions  executed 
agreements  wtth  the  Southern  and  these 
were  delivered  to  me.  At  the  written  request 
of  eight  unsigned  unions  I  agreed  to  extend 
the  deadline  \mtil  10:00  p.m.  last  night.  Iliat 
deadline  was  extended  again  fbr  Mreral 
hours  In  s  last  dftcb  effort  to  reach  an 
accord.  MnaHy,  by  2r00  a.ni.  this  nwrmlng. 


It  became  oelar  that  tbe  eight  remaining 
bold-ontB  would  not  yield  to  reawHx,  but  as 
I  nev  It.  based  «4>on  being  present  at  tb» 
ni>ontlatirmi  and  suggested  various  compro- 
mises, seven  would  sign  If  the  eighth  would 


The  unions  refusing  to  sign  are:  Brother- 
bood  of  Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship 
Cneiks;  United  Transportation  Union; 
Brotborbood  of  LocomotlTe  Engineers; 
Brotberbood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
Idoyeea:  Slieet  Metal  Workers  International 
Association;  Transport  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica; Ballway  Employee's  Department  (AFL- 
CIO);  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  yTatkeeB. 

At  this  point  Uttle  wUl  be  served  by  my 
reiterating  the  senselessness  of  this  outcome. 
Tbat  bas  been  eqireBsed  before  not  only  by 
me  and  this  Administration  but  by  the  Con- 
gress In  a  unanimously  approved  conciurent 
resolution,  by  reams  of  editorial  comment 
and  by  concerned  citizens  throughout  the 
country.  I  would  only  say  that  there  wsis  no 
Tf»nnn  of  any  substance  that  should  have 
pieeluded  the  eight  unions  from  signing  the 
agreement. 

After  weeks  of  listening  to  every  conceiv- 
able argument,  I  carefully  drafted  what  I 
brieve  an  objective  person  would  view  as  a 
piopae  and  equitable  agreement  in  principle 
aa  the  basis  upon  which  all  of  the  Issues 
in  the  dilute  could  be  revived.  Not  In- 
tended as  a  perfect,  final  legal  doctunent, 
this  agreement  In  principle  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  Involved.  But  the  parties  stlU  did 
not  come  to  an  agreement.  This  exercise  In 
unreasonableness  and  Irresponsibility  will 
leave  a  iggti-ng  imprint  on  the  economy  of 
the  Easem  Shore  and  ought  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  American  people.  A  high  price, 
indeed,  will  be  paid  If  the  recalcitrance  con- 
tinues. 

I  have  done  every  thing  I  can.  I  have  ar- 
gued. I  have  pleaded,  I  have  cajoled.  So  far 
none  of  It  has  produced  results.  Therefore, 
In  accordance  with  my  prolmse  of  last  PM- 
day  Z  am  releasing  at  this  time  a  copy  of 
tba  agreement  In  principle  X  submitted  to 
tbe  parties  and  leave  It  to  the  public  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  their  Interests  are 
being  a^ved.  or  even,  considered,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  non-signatories  to  accept  a  rea- 
sonable solution.  I  am  holding  myself  avail - 
abel  today  hoping  that  the  public  conscience 
wblcb  American  citizens  have  will  bring 
about  a  prefer  solution.  What  is  needed  and 
what  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
are  sMiking  to  achieve  Is  too  Important  not 
to  exert  every  human  effort  to  accomplish, 
namidy  rail  competition  In  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  regions  and  the  preservation  of  rail- 
road Jobs  and  tbe  economy  in  those  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pi*esident.  what  has 
happened  here  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  being  concerned  about 
this  pi-oblem  and  recognizing  the  na- 
ticHial  significance  has  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  create  the  framework  within 
which  parties  to  a  dispute— h(«)efully 
reasonable  pe<^le — could  come  together, 
talk  out  their  differences,  and  negotiate 
a  settlement  to  carry  out  a  railroad  mer- 
ger, a  railroad  takeover,  in  this  instance, 
that  is  very  much  in  the  puUic  interest. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  Secre- 
tary's diligence  in  trying  to  work  out  this 
agreement,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  expressed  itself  through 
the  passage  of  a  joint  i-esolution  slgni- 
fjdng  that  this  matter  should  be  con- 
summated in  the  public  interest,  and  in 
si^te  of  the  fact  that  numerous  nego- 
tiating bargaining  sessions  have  taken 


place,  there  still  remains  1  bcddout 
among  21  participants  in  this  negotiating 
process  to  reacliing  an  agreement.  One 
party  thus  is  jeopardidmg  tbe  economic 
future  of  three-quarter  of  a  miUion 
pe<H)le. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
unfortimate  that  this  is  to  be  the  case. 
Here  Is  legislation  under  which  the  most 
generous  employee  protecticm  benefits 
known  to  any  industry  in  the  iiisUMy  of 
tiiis  country  liave  been  legislated  by  Ccm- 
gresE.  This  legislation  provides  tint  no 
single  individual  involTed  in  the  merger 
or  the  take-over  by  tlie  Southern  Rail- 
road of  the  Penn  Central  Line  in  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  of  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  who  has  worked  f  ot  5 
years  on  this  line  may  be  adversely 
affected. 

In  spite  of  that  guarantee  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  if  Jobs  are  not  available 
on  the  railroad  tbe  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  going  to 
pick  up  the  bill  fcx-  Job  protection  for 
the  remainder  of  that  employee's  work- 
ing years,  tbe  parties  to  the  dispute,  in 
this  case  one  union,  have  failed  to  come 
to  an  agreement. 

Mir.  President,  it  is  also  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  if  this  matter  is  not  resolved 
by  X3x  1st  of  April,  we  will  have  a  fur- 
ther deteriOTation  of  rail  service  avail- 
able to  a  vast  majmity  ot  the  people  who 
live  in  the  Ddmarva  Peninsula  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

It  should  be  pttoted  out,  I  think,  that 
all  we  are  talking  about  is  approximately 
500  rail  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  exj|>lred. 

Mr.  MANBFIEU>.  Sfr.  PreBUeat,  I 
yield  the  Senator  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  me  that  time. 

I  regret  using  so  much  time,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
for  not  only  pecH^  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  but  also  people  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  all 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  ^4k)  are  foot- 
ing tiie  bill  for  this  very  generous  agree- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  that  has  received 
too  little  public  attrition.  It  is  a  matter 
which  requires  a  massive  public  outcry 
to  taring  the  parties  to  th^r  senses. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out,  if  we 
allow  the  merger  deadline  of  April  1  to 
pass,  it  is  apparent,  from  lo(ridng  at  a 
map,  from  testimony  received  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee,  and 
from  articles  published  in  Uie  public 
press,  that  ihere  will  be  a  further  deteri- 
oration of  the  rail  service  available  to 
the  people  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  As  a  matter  of  Ifict, 
there  wiU  be  a  deterioration  of  rail  serv- 
ice available  to  the  pe<4ile  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States,  because 
if  the  Penn  Central  line  is  not  acquired 
by  the  Soutliern  Railroad,  the  resulting 
ConRail  system  wUl  stop  just  south  of 
Salisbury,  at  Pocomoke,  Md.,  and  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  direct  link  to  that  part 
of  the  south  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chesai>eake  Bay  for  the  people  in  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula.  As  Governor  Man- 
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del  testified  during  our  hearing,  tiie  East- 
em  Shore  lifeline  would  be  severed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  1.800  non- 
i-Hllroad  labor  Jobs  will  be  lost  if  the  ac- 
quisition is  not  approved.  This,  at  a  time, 
Mr.  President,  when  unemployment  is 
already  too  high.  We  should  not  be  add- 
ing to  it.  particularly  when  it  is  so  un- 
necessary, so  senseless. 

Mr.  President,  many  local  AFL^CIO 
organizations  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
have  written  to  me  pointing  out  the  im- 
rortance  of  the  acquisition  to  them. 
I  placed  a  call  to  President  Meany  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  urging  his  help  to  secure 
a??reement  because  of  these  letters. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should 
point  out,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  agreed  to  protect  the  em- 
ployment benefits  of  every  employee  on 
this  railroad  who  has  worked  at  least  5 
years  for  the  Penn-Central,  so  that  they 
have  a  guarantee  of  their  wages  through- 
out their  work  years,  whether  they  work 
or  not;  and  in  spite  of  this  guarantee 
one  imlon  is  keeping  this  merger  from 
being  consimmiated. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
betrayed.  I  feel  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  should  feel  betrayed,  because 
when  we  legislated  generous  benefits  to 
the  railroad  industry  and  generous  em- 
ployee protection  benefits  to  labor  we 
had  no  idea  there  would  be  this  tuin  of 
events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  felt  we 
had  at  least  an  implicit  understanding 
that  these  acquisitions  would  be  allowed 
to  take  place. 

I  think  the  fact  that  they  are  not  tak- 
ing place  indicates  that  the  parties  have 
betrayed  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
acted  in  good  faith  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  all  the  parties 
should  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort and  a  large  amount  of  taxpayers' 
money  have  been  put  forth  to  make  all 
of  the  conditions  favorable  so  that  these 
deals  could  be  consummated.  We  did  the 
best  we  could  to  allow  the  best  plan  and 
one  that  is  fair  to  all  the  parlies  be  im- 
plemented. It  is  incumbent  upon  tiie 
parties  to  see  that  the  "best  deal'  for 
the  taxpayers  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  at  slakr 
in  this  instance.  We  are  talking  about 
raiU'oad  and  nonrailroad  employees.  We 
are  talking  about  the  economic  health  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people.  We 
are  talking  alx»ut  something  that  is 
clearly  in  the  direct  public  interest  so 
far  as  the  three-quarters  of  a  million 
people  living  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  are  concerned.  We  are  talking 
about  something  that  is  in  the  direct  na- 
tional interest  because  tlie  proposed 
mergers  improve  and  affect  the  trans- 
portation system  available  to  the  people 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and.  of  course,  the  entire  matter 
directly  affects  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Therefore.  It  is  important  that  in  the 
remaining  hours  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  make  sure  that  the  remaining 
parties  to  the  dispute  are  caused  to 
recognize  their  obligation  to  act  in  the 
public  interest  and,  therefore,  caused  to 


l;?c>:mo  Rigr.at^rie^  to  this  compromise 
that  has  been  presented  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  I  hope  that  Congress 
takes  note  as  to  what  has  transpired  in 
tlic  iHs^t  few  d;i,vs,  because  Congress,  as  I 
.said,  had  every  assurance  that  these 
niatteis  would  be  consummated  by  the 
April  1  deadline.  If  they  are  not,  then, 
I  think  Congress  should  very  seriously 
look  at  the  possibilities  of  not  only  pass- 
ing additional  legislation  to  bear  on  this 
particular  matter,  and  do  whatever,  I  re- 
peat whatever,  is  required  to  complete 
this  asieement.  I  for  one  v^ill  continue 
this  fight  and  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  one  union  faiUng 
to  agree.  In  ?hort,  the  public  Interest 
must  prevail  over  self-interest  and  an 
agreement  reached. 

Dopariiiiciii  of  Transportation  News] 

E.XHIBIT    I 

Oi'FNiNG  Statement  of  Secretary  Coleman 
ON  THE  Status  of  Sottthern,  Chessie  Sys- 
tem Railroad  Labor  Negotiations,  March 
\9.  107G 

.\s  most  of  you  know,  In  January,  the 
Congress  eii.icted  the  landmark  Railroad  Re- 
vitalizattoii  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
which  was  signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
on  February  5.  That  Act,  In  addition  to  ac- 
complishing substantial  regulatory  reform 
in  tiie  railroad  industry,  authorized  substan- 
ti.il  sums  of  money- -$6.4  billion  to  be  pre- 
cise—  to  upgrade  both  freight  and  passenger 
rail  service  throughout  the  country  including 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  Region.  The  Act 
contemplates  that,  In  accordance  with  United 
States  Railway  Association'.'?  Final  System 
Plan,  seven  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Region 
Will  be  reorganized  on  .^prll  is*  into  ConRall. 
a  new  prlva'e  corporation  to  be  subsidized 
by  federal  tax  dullars  in  the  amount  of  $2.1 
blUlo.i. 

Also,  in  accordance  with  such  Final  Sys- 
tem Plan  It  was  contemplated  by  Congress, 
by  the  Administration  and  by  the  .\merlcan 
people,  that  two  solvent  railroads — the 
Southern  and  the  Chessie  System — would, 
under  separate  agreements  between  each  of 
them  and  USRA— purcha.se  substantial  rail- 
road properties  in  the  Region  from  the  bank- 
rupt estates  as  part  of  the  reorganization 
USR--^.  Congress  and  the  .Administration 
made  every  effort  to  make  the  r.cqulpitlons 
attractive  to  both  the  railroads  and  labor. 
For  management's  part,  the  purchase  price 
of  '.he  properties  wa."?  set  at  net  liquidation 
value  with  full  deficiency  judgment  protec- 
tion by  the  United  States  government.  On 
la'oor's  behalf,  the  Act  a.ssures.  for  example. 
that  ,Tny  employee  of  a  bankrupt  canier  with 
f:ve  vears  of  total  service  will  receive  life- 
time compensation  protection  Moreover,  no 
employee  of  a  bankrupt  carrier  can  be  forced 
to  work  for  .^juthern  or  Che-4e  If  he  chooses 
to  reniani  with  ConRnll. 

The  proposed  acqui'iitlons — 460  miles  of 
Penn  Central  track  on  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula by  the  Southern  and  over  2000  miles 
of  Reading  and  Erie  Lackawanna  property 
in  Ohio.  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
Jersey  by  the  Chessie— are  of  seminal  Im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  communities.  In- 
dustries and  labor  forces  In  clo?e  proximity 
to  the  properties  in  qtiestlon.  but  also  to  the 
people  throughout  the  Region  and  the  coun- 
trv  as  a  whole. 

For  one  thing,  the  Southern  has  prepared 
to  Invest  approximately  $30  million  of  Its 
own  money  to  rehabilitate  and  Improve  the 
presently  worn  out  facilities  on  the  Del- 
marv.i  By  the  same  token,  the  Chessie  has 
proposed  to  Invest  between  $500  and  $800 
million  of  its  own  money  to  upgrade  and 
rehabilitate  the  2.000  miles  of  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna .-xnd  Reading  property  it  Intended  to 
acrj  are    The  grand   total   of  pnvr-.te  Invest- 


ment—$030  to  $830  mUllon— would  be  .  Jn 
a<ldltlon  to  the  $2  1  bUllon  to  be  Invested 
by  taxpayers.  This  private  Investment  was 
proposed  to  be  focused  on  property  that 
would  be  downgraded  or  abandoned  outright 
by  ConRail.  It  is  private  capital  that  would 
otherwise  not  be  spent  and  that,  with  full 
multiplier  effects,  would  provide  Jobs,  both 
direct  and  Indirect.  In  areas  particularly  hard 
hit  by  unemployment. 

Secondly,  these  acquisitions  would  pro- 
vide salutary — If  not  essential — competition 
for  ConRail  in  the  Region.  Such  competition 
was  required  by  Congress.  Such  competition 
will  not  only  make  ConRail  more  efficient 
and  give  the  public  a  benchmark  against 
which  to  measure  ConRail  s  future  perform- 
ance, but  It  will  also  provide  competitive 
transportation  alternatives  to  service  mar- 
kets throughout  the  Region  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  costs  of  countless  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  consumers.  In  short,  the  acquisitions 
woiUd  provide  that  happy  combination  of 
private  initiative  and  federal  assistance 
which  will  spell  the  difference  between  sal- 
vation and  doom  for  the  railroad  Industry 
and  general  economics  in  many  area  in  the 
Region — and  p>ossibly  throughout  the  Regio.i 
as  a  whole. 

On  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  alone,  a  uni- 
fied ConRall  will  operate  only  185  of  the  460 
miles  of  track  In  the  total  present  system. 
TTie  Southern  on  the  other  hand  intended 
not  only  to  operate,  but  to  upgrade  and  re- 
habilitate virtually  the  entire  system.  The 
Impact  of  these  two  different  scenario*  on  thr 
three-quarters  of  a  mUIlon  residents  of  t'le 
Delmarva  is  o'ovious.  Southern  acquisition  n; 
these  properties  would  mean  better  access  tj 
national  markets  for  existing  and  new  in- 
dustries on  the  Peninsula.  It  would  also  meen 
rapid  access  to  Wilmington  and  markets 
further  north  for  industries  throughout  the 
South  because  it  would  provide  a  way  to 
avoid  the  RIchmond-WHshlngton-Baltimoie 
bottleneclc. 

The  benefits  of  the  Southern  acq«i.sltio;i. 
as  great  as  they  are  to  Delmarva.  are  small 
in  comparison  with  the  benefits  to  be  real- 
ized by  the  Chessie  acquisition  for  three 
principal  reasons:  (1)  because  of  its  rela- 
tively greater  magnitude,  (2)  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Erie,  Lackawanna  and  Readiiv 
properties  represent  main  arteries  througli 
highly  Industrialized  states,  and  (3)  because 
of  the  fact  tliat  the  properties  to  be  acquire  1 
by  Chessie  penetrate  the  Region  much  fur- 
ther than  those  to  be  acquired  by  the  South- 
ern and  will  therefore  provide  alternatives 
and  more  efiicient  access  to  markets  from  the 
West  and  Midwest  all  the  way  to  Maine. 

With  all  of  these  benefits,  a  citizen — anv 
citizen — would  be  Justified  in  asking  "what 
has  happened?  '  The  answer  is  painfully  sim- 
ple. The  law  provides  that,  before  the.se 
acquisitions  can  be  consxunmated,  success- 
lul  labor  agreements  between  the  acquir- 
ing railroad?  and  the  employees  who  pres- 
ently operate  the  properties  to  be  ac- 
quired must  be  reached.  These  regotiati^ns 
were  to  be  handled  by  the  parties  themselves 
with  the  assistance  of  USRA. 

Some  three  weeks  ago,  only  after  USRA. 
management  and  labor  failed  to  produce  an 
agreement,  the  Administration  concluded  it 
had  to  Intervene  Secretary  of  Labor  Usery 
and  I  asked  both  railroads  and  the  unions 
involved  to  meet  with  us  to  see  if  agree- 
ments could  be  reached.  After  these  initial 
negotiations,  because  the  Southern  acquisi- 
tion was  smaller  and  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  it  apparently  more  easy  to  solve. 
I  a<>ked  the  Southern  and  the  affected  unions 
to  continue  to  meet  to  reach  an  expeditious 
resolution.  As  of  this  morning,  after  hours, 
then  days  and  now  weeks  have  elapsed,  I  am 
frustrated,  embarrassed  and  outraged  to  have 
to  report  that  no  agreement  has  been 
reached.  I  can  assure  you  that  any  reason- 
able and   neutral   person  would  have   con- 
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eluded  tlie  differences  between  the  parties 
to  be  so  small  as  to  be  inslgnUieant  com- 
nwed  to  the  benefits  to  tbe  parttea  and 
the  public— and  that  the  seemingly  endlesB 
houra  of  negotiation  have  deteriorated  Into 
an  exercise  in  nitpicking. 

In  the  meantime,  the  statutory  deadline 
for  consummattog  both  agreements  has 
passed,  but  needed  legislative  accommoda- 
tion can  be  made  were  there  wlUlngnesa  to 
agree  In  the  near  future.  However,  the  April 
1st  statutory  deadline  for  conveyance  of  the 
bankrupt  estates  to  ConBall— a  date  that 
cannot  be  extended  without  unjTistlflable 
cost  to  the  taxpayer— is  rapidly  approaching 
and  the  public  Interest  is — quite  simply- 
beUig  neglected. 

Indeed,  less  than  two  weeks  ago  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  imder  the  leadership  of 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall  of  Blaryland  and 
others,  took  notice  of  the  facts  I  have  laid 
before  you  utfnimoualg  reeolved  "that  the 
clear  and  overwhelming  public  interest  ro- 
quires  that  the  parties  .  .  .  exerdae  unusual 
diligence  to  resolve  their  dUferencee  to  as- 
sure  (the)   acquisitions  are  conaommated." 

As  an  observer  and  sometime  participant 
In  the  negotiations  I  am  constrained  to 
report  that  the  will  of  the  Congress  haa  been 
thwarted  and  the  public  interest  has  not 
been  served.  Moreover,  I  feel  that  both  the 
unions  and  the  railroads  have  shown  an 
absurd  and  shocking  lack  of  gratitude  for 
what  the  American  people  have  done  for 
each  by  enacting  legislation  which  provides 
money  and  beneficial  regulatory  reform  for 
the  railroads  and  Jobs  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployees which  were  Jeopardized  by  the  bank- 
ruptcies. I  am  determined  that  both  win  be 
required  to  stop  Ignoring  the  public.  There- 
fore, as  of  this  moment,  I  have  done  the 
following: 

(1)  With  reference  to  the  Southern  acqui- 
sition, after  listening  to  all  parties,  I  have 
released  to  both  labor  and  management  an 
agreement  that,  I  am  convinoed,  resolves 
all  the  differences  in  dispute  in  responsible 
fashion,  equitable  to  all  parties. 

(2)  I  have  asked  the  parties  to  use  my 
document  as  the  basis  for  an  agreement  and 
to  come  forth  with  an  executed  final  agree- 
ment by  10:00  a.m.  Monday  morning, 
March  22.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  parties  can  make  any  mutually  accept- 
able amendments  and  that  I  will  be  avail- 
able to  any  party  for  such  assistance  or 
consultations  as  I  can  provide  throughout 
the  weekend.  After  careful  reflection,  I  have 
decided  not  to  relea.se  my  dociunent  publicly 
at  this  time  because  it  would  be  unfair  to 
embarrass  the  parties  before  they  have  had 
an  opportimlty  to  reflect  on  It.  However,  I 
am  reserving  the  right  t-o  release  It  publicly 
as  of  10  A.M.  Monday  (if  agreement  is  not 
reached  because  I  believe,  if  the  public  is 
to  be  damned,  it  is  my  duty  as  the  public's 
servant  at  least  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
extent  of  its  damnation.) 

(3)  I  have  asked  the  Chessie  and  the 
imlons  to  resume  round-the-clock  negotia- 
tions to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  Chessie  acqtilsltlon  prior  to 
March  27 — the  last  possible  date  to  assure 
acquisition  before  the  April  1  conveyance 
deadline.  The  negotiations  will  start  at  10:00 
a.m.,  Sattu'day,  tomorrow,  March  20. 

(4)  I  have  asked  my  co-workers  to  begin 
preparing  statutory  amendments  to  permit 
both  the  Southern  and  Chessie  acquisitions 
to  take  place  prior  to  April  1,  again  with 
the  understanding  that  labor  settlements 
must  be  reached  prior  to  March  27  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  goal. 

If  the  rallroada  and  the  unions  have  any 
conscience  or  respect  tar  tbB  public  both 
negotiations  will  be  successfully  concluded 
by  March  27,  1976. 


Mabch  19,  1976. 
Memokandum  of  Undekstandino  bt  AifD  Be- 
tween  THE   SOVTHEBH   RULWAT    COMPANY 
AND    TBI    BBOTHBIHOOD    OT    BAILWAT,    AS- 

l3ne  amd  steamship  cuotkb,  etc.,  untned 
Tbansp(«tation  Union,  Brotbekhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Wat  Employes,  Bbother- 
HOOD  OF  Locomotive  Engineebs,  Interna- 
TiONAi,  Association  of  Machinibtb  and 
Aebospacb  Workers,  Sreei  Metai,  Work- 
ers' Inthutational  Association,  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  of  America,  and 
Railway  Employes'  Department  (AFIx- 
CIO) ,  Concerning  the  AcQinsirioN  of  the 
Delmarva  Lines  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  by  the  South- 
ern Railway  Company,  Dated  March  — , 
1976. 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Railway  Association,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Title  n  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (the 
Act),  has  adopted  and  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  United  States  a  Final  System 
Flan  for  reorganization  of  the  railroads  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  United  States, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
approved  said  Final  System  Plan,  and 

Whereas,  said  Final  System  Plan  recom- 
mends that  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
(Southern)  acquire  virtually  all  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company's  (Penn 
Central)  lines  south  and  east  of  the  present 
Penn  Central  passenger  corridw  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware  (Delmarva  Lines) ,  Identified  as 
USRA  Project  No.  SOU-4  (as  per  Exhibit  1  at- 
tached hereto) ,  and. 

Whereas,  Section  508(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides: 

"An  acquiring  railroad  shall  offer  such 
employment  subject  to  such  rules  and- work- 
ing conditions  and  i^ord  such  employment 
protection  to  employees  of  a  railroad  from 
which  it  acquires  properties  or  facilities  (in- 
cluding c^>erating  rights)  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  and  shall  afford  such  protection  to  its 
own  employees  who  are  adversely  affected  by 
such  acquisition,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween such  acquiring  railroad  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  employees  prior  to  such 
acquisition,  except  that  the  protection  and 
benefits  (except  as  to  rules  and  working  con- 
ditions) provided  for  protected  employees  in 
such  agreements  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
specified  in  section  505  of  this  title.  Unless 
and  luitil  such  agreements  are  reached,  the 
acquiring  railroad  shall  not  enter  into  pur- 
chase agreements  pursuant  tc>  section  206(d) 
(4)  of  tills  Act  .  .  .",  and. 

Whereas,  the  Act  may  be  amended  to  per- 
mit the  consummation  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Delmarva  Lines  by  Southern  even  though 
the  existing  statutory  deadline  for  entering 
into  a  purchase  agreement  has  passed,  if 
agreements  pursuant  to  Section  508(a)(1) 
are  reached; 

Now,  therefore,  it  Is  understood  and  agreed 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Delmarva  Lines  by  Southern : 

I.  Southern  and  each  of  the  signatory 
imions  hereto  agree  that  Southern  will  offer 
employment  to  employees,  represented  by 
said  unions,  now  working  on  the  Delmarva 
Lines  of  Penn  Central  as  follows : 
bbotherhood  of  railway,  airline  .and 
steamship  clerks,  etc.   (bbac) 

Southern  shall  offer  employment  in  55  jobs 
to  Penn  Central  employees  represented  by 
BRAC.  In  addition,  20  block  operators  pre- 
sumably employed  by  Penn  Central  on  the 
Delmarva  Lines  shall  be  offered  employment 
by  ConRail  as  of  the  date  of  conveyance  with 
the  understanding  that  these  employees  shall 
continue  to  perform  services  on  the  Delmarva 
Lines  for  as  long  as  Southern  has  need  for 
such  services,  under  such  terms  of  compen- 
sation by  Southern  to  ConRaU  for  these 
employees'  services  as  is  agreed  by  Southern 
and  ConRail. 


VNiTEo  transportation  vtnaa  (unr) 

Southern  shall  offer  emidoyment  In  W  jote 
to  Penn  Central  employees  represented  by 
UTU  at  the  yard  at  Wilmington,  plus  6  Penn 
Central  employees  from  the  ezb«  board  for 
that  yard.  Soul^ern  shall  offer  employment 
in  101  Jobs  to  Penn  Central  emi^oyees  rep- 
resented by  'UTU  on  the  Ddmanra  Lines 
south  to  Cape  Charles,  plua  10  Penn  Central 
employees  from  the  extra  board  for  that  area. 
Southern  shall  off«-  employment  in  12  Jobs 
to  Penn  Central  employees  represented  by 
UTU  south  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

liBCfXHKRHOOD    OF    MAINTENANCE    OF    WAY 
EMPLOYEES     (BMWE) 

Southern  shall  offer  employment  in  56  Jobs 
to  Penn  Central  employees  represented  by 
BMWK. 

brotherhood  of  locomotive  engineers 

(ble) 
Southern  shall  offer  employment  in  56  Jobs 
to  Penn  Central  employees  represented  by 
BLE. 

international  association  or  machinists 
and  aerospace  workbts,  sheet  mstal 
workebb'  international  associatioh 
transport  workers  union  of  america, 
and  railway  emfx/>yebs'  department  ( afl- 
cio ) shop  crafts 

Southern  shall  offer  employment  to  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  Shop  Crafts  as 
follows:  29  Carmen,  1 IBEW  Shop  electrician, 
2  IBEW  Line  of  road  electricians,  4  lAM 
Slu^  machinists.  3  LAM  Pump  repairmen,  S 
Laborers. 

n.  Southern  and  each  of  the  signatory 
unions  hereto  agree  that  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  with  respect  to  the 
respective  signatory  unions  hereto  shall  l>e 
as  follows: 

BRAC 

The  present  schedule  agreement  between 
Penn  Central  and  BRAC  shall  constitute  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  em- 
ployees of  I>enn  Central  who  elect  to  work 
for  Southern  on  the  Delmarva  Lines  shall 
work  for  a  period  of  one  year  foUo^Ing  the 
date  of  conveyance,  and  under  which  any 
new  employees  who  are  hired  by  Southern 
and  represented  by  BRAC  during  that  year 
shall  for  that  period  work.  Commencing  one 
year  from  the  date  of  conveyance,  the  exist- 
ing Southern  schedule  agreement  with 
BRAC  shall  apply  to  all  employees  repre- 
sented by  BRAC,  except  that  the  rules  pres- 
ently in  effect  under  the  Central  of  Georgia 
schedule  with  BRAC,  with  respect  to  sick 
leave  and  disciplinary  procedure,  shall  be- 
come effective,  commencing  one  year  after 
conveyance,  in  lieu  of  the  comparable  nUes 
vmder  the  Southern  schediUe  agreement,  and 
except  also  that  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
Southern  schedule  agreement  shall  be  the 
highest  paid  for  a  comparable  Job  anywhere 
on  the  Southern  system. 

Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contnuy 
in  this  section  of  this  Memorandum,  eacli 
Penn  Central  employee  represented  by  BRAC 
who  accepts  employment  with  Southern  shall 
retain  the  former  Penn  Central  rate  on  the 
Job  he  occupied  as  a  Penn  Central  employee 
for  the  same  period  as  that  pertaining  to  Uie 
monthly  displacement  allowance  applicable 
to  that  employee  pursuant  to  Section  505 
(c)  of  the  Act,  so  long  as  he  works  in  the 
same  or  strictly  comparable  Job  with  the 
Southern,  and  if  any  such  former  Penn  Cen- 
tral employee  changes  shift  in  a  Job  the  same 
or  strictly  comparable  to  the  Job  he  occupied 
as  a  Penn  Central  employee,  he  shall  retain 
the  rate  he  would  have  had  except  for  such 
change  of  shift.  In  the  event  that  a  former 
Penn  Central  employee  voluntarily  moves  to 
a  different  Job  after  one  year  following  the 
date  of  conveyance,  he  shall  receive  the 
Southern  rate  as  prescribed  in  the  above 
paragraph,  provided  however  that  each  for- 
mer Penn  Central  employee  may  voluntarily 
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move  one  time  to  h  dlfierent  job,  if  that  jc'j 
is  a  fonuer  Pean  Ceutxal  Job,  alter  one  year 
faUowlng  the  date  of  conveyance  and  receive 
the  Penn  Central  rate  on  that  Job.  Any  new 
employeee  hired  by  Southern  aiter  tlie  Ztai 
year  following  conveyance  shall  receive  Uie 
Southern  rate  as  prescribed  lu  the  above 
paragraph.  In  the  event  that  anv  Fena  Cen- 
tral employee,  who  ia  being  paid  the  rate  of 
a  former  Penn  Central  Job,  is  forced  through 
exercise  of  .seniority  ri^htii  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  a  redesignated  or  combined  Job 
description,  said  former  Feau  Ceutial  em- 
ployee .shall  retain  on  .such  rerleslgnatod  or 
combined  Job  the  Penn  Central  rate  of  pay 
which  he  had  in  his  former  Job  or  shall 
receive  the  Southern  rate  for  the  Job,  which- 
ever l8  higher.  In  the  event  that  any  Penn 
Central  employee,  who  Is  being  paid  the  rate 
of  a  former  Penn  Central  Job.  la  lorce<l 
through  exercl.ie  of  seniority  rights  to  accept 
another  position  because  his  current  Job  has 
been  abolished,  said  former  Penu  Central 
employee  shall  receive  the  approprlute  Penn 
Central  rate  of  pay  on  the  Job  to  which  he 
moves  as  a  re.sult  of  Job  aboli.shment. 

Any  Penn  Cem.ral  employee  aroeptlng  em- 
ployment with  SotUhern  shall  have  the  bene- 
fits of  the  provisions  of  Section  505 (?)  of 
the  Act  when  stich  employee  n  required  to 
change  his  place  of  re-^ldence. 

The  payment  of  cost  of  living  adjustments 
to  the  compensation  of  Perm  Central  em- 
ployees who  accept  employment  with  South - 
em.  with  respect  to  the  provLslons  of  Title 

V  of  the  Act.  shall  conform  to  the  procedures 
agreed  to  Jjy  ConRail  and  BRAC  resrarding 
thl.s  Is.'iue 

Tlie  pT-esont  sched  ile  Rsjreemc.U  bt;t'.v:'?n 
Penn  Central  (or  its  predecessors)  and  UTU 
shall  constitute  tiie  lerirus  and  conditions 
under  whica  'he  employees  of  Ponn  Cen'nl 
who  elect  to  worS  for  Southern  on  the  Del- 
marva  Lines  shall  work  for  a  period  of  one 
year  following  the  date  of  conveyance,  and 
under  which  any  new  employee.,  who  are 
hired  by  Southern  and  represented  by  UTU 
during  that  period  shall  work,  except  for 
agreements  governing  cabooses,  v. hlth  .--iiall 
be  governed  by  Attachment  .A  of  Southern's 
proposed  agreement  to  UlU  dated  November 
12,  1975.  Commencing  one  year  from  the  date 
of  conveyance,  rhe  existing  SoviLhern  sched- 
ule agreement  with  UTU  shall  constitute  he 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  all  em- 
ployees represented  by  UTU  shall  work. 

Notwithstandmg  anyhing  to  the  contrary 
In  this  section  of  this  Memorandum,  thuee 
employees  of  Penn  Central  who  elect  to  work 
for  Soutliern  south  of  the  Che.sapeake  Bay 
shall  come  under  the  existing  Southern 
schedule  agreement  from  the  date  of  con- 
veyance and  shall  at  that  time  he  added  to 
the  bottom  of  Southern's  Albemarle  Seniority 
Roster  with  prior  rights  to  their  work. 

The  payment  of  cost  of  living  adjustmci.is 
to  the  compensation  of  Penn  Central  em- 
ployees who  accept  employment  with  South- 
ern, with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  Title 

V  of  the  Act,  shall  conform  to  the  proced- 
ures agieed  to  oy  CnRal)  and  LTU  rt-gaid- 
Ing  ihi->  issue 

BMWE 

The  pre.ent  schedule  agreement  between 
Penu  Central  (or  its  predece.s.sovs>  and 
BMWE  shall  con  titute  the  term.;  an  '  con- 
ditions under  which  the  employees  of  Penn 
Central  who  elect  to  woi-k  for  Soiuhem  on 
the  Delmarva  lines  shall  wor*:  for  a  period 
of  one  year  following  the  date  of  convevance. 
Any  new  employees  who  ?ie  hired  by  South- 
ern during  that  year  and  are  represented  by 
BMWE  shall  work  under  ihe  e<lsti:ig  Sou-.h- 
ern  schedule  agreement  with  BMWE  diring 
that  period.  Commencing  one  year  fVom  the 
date  of  conveyance,  tlie  existing  So-athern 
schedule  agreement  with  BMWE  shaU  con- 
.stltute  the  terms  and  conditions  under  whl-'h 
all  employees  represented  by  BMV.'E  shall 
work. 


E.'\JWE  agrees  that  Jurisdictional  rl'jhts 
With  respect  to  3  Piuup  repairmen  JoUi  and 
2  Line  of  road  electrician  Jobs  shall  come  un- 
der the  applicable  Jurisdictional  and  repre- 
sentational arraugemeuts  prevailing  under 
the  existing  Southern  schedule  agre''ment  as 
cf  liie  date  ot  conveyance 

Notwlth.-i'.andiiii;  anything  lo  tnc  co.itiary 
::i  tins  .section  of  this  Meiaoraiiduii!,  .Soutli- 
t;.i  shall  have  the  riKht  to  assign  nieciia- 
m^ed  pr'  Jucrion  crew-,  from  otiiei-  di-'iuu-; 
or  ret;ious  of  Soi!iii>'.''ti  to  pci  lurm  rihiUiiiu^t- 
tion  work  on  the  Delniaiva  Lines,  pro-.uled 
'hat  adeqiiaie.  .safe,  and  appioprlate  trans- 
partation  .shall  be  piovldcd  and  pa.il  fur  by 
Southeru  for  JU'h  crews  by  either  b,is  or 
other  appropriate  enclosed  vetilcle 

Tlie  payinejir  of  cost  of  living  a.ljii.s.meiits 
to  the  compensation  of  Penn  Central  em- 
ployees who  accept  eini.'lo>ment  with  Souih- 
er.i,  witii  respect  to  the  pioHaion.s  of  Title 

V  oX  tiie  Act.  shall  couforiu  to  the  proceUuies 
a»;reed  to  by  ConRail  aiid  BMWE  regarding 
tms  issue. 

IJiC  t'l'nts  aii'.l  :  omllll  J.:.-  lor  nil  tilljjUn  ".x  5 
:epreseiued  by  BLE  sh\ll  b«j  Umse  of  tiie 
a.;reement  pre\lou»ly  negotiated  between 
Southern  and  BLE.  dated  Octfilx-r  14,  1975. 
wlilch  has  since  expired,  subject  however  to 
the  Rpplicatale  provLsions  mckiding  Section 
IV.  of  this  Memorandum. 

The  payment  oi  csst  of  !r.  iiig  adjastments 
t<.>  the  conipeiisa'ion  of  Penn  Central  em- 
ployees who  a'":"ep»  eaipluyinejit  with  South- 
ern, with  resjject  to  tiie  pro%lslons  of  Title 

V  of  the  .Alt,  ,hall  coin'Trin  lo  the  procedures 
agreed  to  by  Coi.Rsil  and  BLE  teguiding  this 
..  =.iie. 

SllOr"    I  RAl       1 

Tlie  tenrs  and  condition.s  for  »il  i  inpio\eeb 
lepresen'ed  by  the  Shop  c  .-afus  shil!  Ije  Uiase 
heretofore  'entativplv  air-eed  to  and  .set  lortli 
in  Southern's  propcsa!  to  the  Sh<'p  Crafts, 
dated  .Tanuary  29.  1976.  s\  bject  huv. ever  to 
.-'pctloii  IV  of  this  Memorandum. 

The  pi-ynient  of  co.s'  ot  UvI'ik  adjustments 
to  the  compensation  of  Penn  Ceniral  eiu- 
plo-.ees  who  a<"<:ept  emoljvment  v  ith  SouUi- 
ern    with  respect  to  the   provisions  of  Titl*^ 

V  of  'he  .^cf ,  shall  conform  to  the  pi.).:cdures 
agreed  to  by  PonRat!  .md  the  Shop  Crafts 
regardlner  this  isstie 

III.  Provisions  for  dcterniiiung  procedures 
'o  be  followed  rcgardinij;  formation  of  se- 
niority districts  and  .seniority  ro  iters  and 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  under  Section 
508  agreements  shall  be  resolved,  consistent 
with  thi--.  Memorandum,  by  separate  agree- 
ment.? to  be  entered  Into  betw^een  Southern 
and  the  si-jr.atory  unions  hereto,  concurrent- 
ly with  the  signing  of  tiii.i  Memoranduui. 
P.ovislons  for  determining  procedures  to  be 
followed  ret-nrdiiig  offers  of  employnaeiu  r.hall 
be  resolved  bv  separat.e  acrceir.ents  to  be 
entered  into  between  Southern  and  the  sig- 
natory unions  hereto  and  any  other  union; 
with  whom  Southern  has  entered  iiuo  agree- 
ments 'indci-  Section  508ia)il)  of  the  Act. 
conciirrefitly  with  the  .si  'Ulng  of  this  Memo- 
randum. This  Memorandum,  in  addi'lon  lo 
the  separate  agreements  entered  Into  be- 
tween Sotithern  and  the  signatory  unions 
hereto.  shAll  be  considered  as  satlsfvUii;  the 
roquiri.-ments  ^'f  Section  508irt)il)  of  the 
.\  ' 

IV  In  view  of  tJie  fact  that  the  signatory 
uuioiis  hereto  and  the  other  unions  hivolved 
.n  the  acquisition  of  the  Delmai'va  Lines  by 
tlie  Southern  have  agreed  that  the  luimber  of 
tniployees  to  which  Southern  must  offer  em- 
pioymenl  pursuant  to  this  Memoiandum  Is 
only  tiie  mniliiium  number  that  Southern 
would  need  to  operate,  maintain,  and  lu- 
>-rea.ie  rail  -.ervices  on  tiie  Delmdt.a  Uiies, 
md  in  \  .ew  of  o  her  concessions  made  in 
his  J!''m<-randiim  oy  the  unlon.=,  Southern 
.voices  th»'.  v.ith  respect  to  the  Peitn  Central 
e.np'iOyees  a  ho  elect  to  work  for  Southern. 
Southern  will  not  exercise  any  rights  which 


It  may  have  solely  as  a  result  of  subsections 
id)  and  (e)  of  Section  506  of  the  Act.  Each 
party  hereto  agrees  that  nothing  herein  is  to 
ij©  coosldered  as  a  precedent  with  regard  to 
v.hat  the  rights  of  the  parties  may  be,  at  any 
tune,  pursuant  to  subsections  <d)  and  (e)  of 
Section  605  of  the  Act  In  any  other  sittiatiou. 
and  each  party  hereby  agrees  never  to  cite  or 
refer  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  this 
.Memorandum  as  a  precedent  In  any  other 
proceeding  whether  in  any  court,  before  the 
laicrstate  Commerce  Commiaslou,  Congress 
or  atiy  other  body,  including  any  type  of 
arbitration  proceeding. 

Signed  at  Washington,  DC.  March  — ,  l')76. 
Bro'herhood      of      Railway.      Airline     and 

.Steam-hip  Clerks.  Etc.  By:  -^ 

Luited  Transportation  Union.  By:  — 


* 


Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployes. By:  

Brotherhix)d     of     Locomotive     Engineers. 
B.-:   

International    /.   -..>;tation    of    Machinists 
n.id  .Aerospace  Workers.  By: 

Sheet  Metal   Workers'  International  Asso- 
lation.  By:    

Iransport     Workers     U.uou     of    America. 
Hy: 

Railway 
(TO)     By: 

Southern  Railway 
Qraham  Clayton,  Jr 
Exec'Ulve  Officer 

The    Secretary    of    Transportation    of    the 
'ouiiod  States.  By;  William  T.  Coleuwii.  Jr. 


Kmpioyeef.      Dcparnieuf      (AFL- 


Company.     By:      W. 
Chairman   and   Chief 


SiAiLiiK-NT  or  Sfnator  J.  Glf.n.n  Beali,,  Jr. 

BaORE  THt  SrN ATT  COMMERCE  SCBCO.MMIT- 

rtt:  o--!  S<  r^AcE  TR^^7SPORT.^^TON  March  ! 
IST"? 

Today,  the  Comnierce  Subconimlitec  on 
.-uiface  Traiisporlation  Is  holding  hearings 
"1  tho  proposed  acqi'isltlon  by  Southern 
Railroad  of  the  Ures  of  the  Penn  Cenirpi 
on  the  Delmarva  PenuisuM. 

Sinre  the  expiration  of  the  February  1 1th 
deadline  for  an  agreement  by  Southerti  Ra;l- 

.ty  .u'.d  railroad  labor.  I  have  been  in  daily 
con' act  with  Secretaries  Coleman  and  Usti-. 
urging  them  to  call  around-ihe-ciock  nego- 
tiations to  end  this  impasie. 

Through  their  good  eiTorts.  the  parties  ri.- 
•cme'i  negotiaaoiis  on  February  13.  Reports 
•.V  hicli  I  received  Indicated  these  uegotin- 
iions.  If  anything,  deteriorated.  On  Febru- 
ary 10.  I  urged  Congre.s.=:lonal  hearings  so 
'hat  the  'public  spotlight  could  be  focused 
on  the  involved  parties,  the  Issues,  and  the 
overriding  public  lntx?rest".  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Magnuson  and  Senator 
llnrtke.  Chairman  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee,  klitdly  con:cented  to 
mv  request. 

On  VVedne.sday  and  Thursday  of  last  week. 
.Secretaries  Coleman  and  Usery  again  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  parties  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  Aiiiiougfa  these  negotiations  ex- 
tended long  into  ea<.h  night,  the  negoiia- 
tioui  collap.sed  and  frustration  returned  to 
the  citi/eiis  of  the  three-state  Delmarva 
area.  I  was  hopeful  '.iiat  these  uegotiaiions 
would  have  produced  a  .settlement,  makir.g 
today'.s  hearing  unnecessary.  Unfortunately, 
that  desired  development  failed  to  materi- 
alize and  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  hearing 
is  to  find  out.  In  the  name  of  the  p-abl'c, 
"Why  Is  an  acquisition  so  clearly  in  the 
public  interest  endangered?" 

To  understand  the  depth  of  feelings  and 
anger  by  Delmarva  citizens  over  the  failure 
of  the  talks,  one  must  understand  the  efforts 
and  events  leading  up  to  the  present  crisis. 

First,  the  Initial  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation plan  would  have  eliminated  much  of 
tlie  trackage  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  In- 
cluding the  main  North-South  artery.  This 
would  have  been  a  disaster  to  Delmarva.  At 
the  hearing  conducted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  In  March  of 
1974.  well  over  one  hundred  witnesses  testl- 
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fied  in  opposition  to  the  elimination  of  the 
Delmarva  lines. 

Later,  when  the  United  States  Railroad 
Association  (xreRA)  Issued  Its  preliminary 
plan  and  bearings  were  held  on  that  plan  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  In  March  of  1976, 
w  itnesses  again  numbered  over  100. 

When  Southern  expressed  an  Interest  in 
6<quiring  the  Delmarva  lines,  there  was 
nearly  unanimous  support — Including  pub- 
lic crncials.  labor,  business,  civic  associations, 
and  the  general  public — ^for  the  Southern 
proposal.  In  fact,  only  one  person  expressed 
a  dlfiftrent  view,  and  he  wanted  the  line  for 
himself.  As  a  result  of  the  Southern  pro- 
posal, a  sigh  of  relief  was  evident  everywhere 
and  hopes  were  raised  by  the  prospect  and 
promise  of  the  Southern  Railway  coming  to 
Delmarva. 

The  reorganteatlon  of  the  rnllroad  system 
following  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central 
represented  the  most  massive  transportation 
reorganization  In  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Many  parties  worked  with  Congress  on  the 
landmark  legislation.  We  worked  too  long 
and  too  hard  on  this  reorganization  and  the 
necessary  legislation  to  have  our  efforts  now 
fall  apart. 

In  the  railroad  reorganization  legislation, 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
and  the  recently-enacted  "Railroad  Revlt- 
allzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976".  we  provided  generous  worker  protec- 
tion to  raUroad  labor;  we  were  also  generous 
In  the  protection  that  we  provided  Southeru 
Railroad  deficiency  Judgments.  In  short, 
every thhig  was  done  which  the  parties  Indi- 
cated was  needed  to  effectuate  a  smooth  tran- 
sition. During  the  writing  and  shaping  of 
the  two  landmark  acts,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  the  parties  could  not,  or  would  not, 
work  out  an  agreement.  When  some  of  the 
potential  problems  were  raised  we  were  told 
not  to  worry,  that  a  new  era  In  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  the  railroad  Industry  was 
with  us.  What  happened  to  that  new  coopera- 
tive spirit  and  enlightened  era? 

With  the  recent  turn  of  events,  an  acquisi- 
tion so  clearly  In  the  public  Interest  and  so 
essential  to  the  future  development  and  em- 
ployment on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  Is  now 
m  Jeopardy.  Ab  one  who  managed  the  1973 
Act  for  the  Minority  and  as  one  who  was 
deeply  Involved  In  the  recently-enacted  1976 
legislation,  I,  for  one,  feel  betrayed. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  public 
interest  In  this  Instance  Is  clear  and  over- 
riding In  favor  of  the  Southern  acquisition. 
If  an  agreement  between  Southern  and  the 
involved  unions  Is  not  forthcoming,  a  way 
will  be  found  by  the  three  states  to  continue 
the  Important  rail  service  on  the  Peninsula. 
But  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  best  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  can 
expect  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  same 
bankrupt  service  over  the  same  sorry  track. 
It  Is  true  that  some  limited  rehabilitation, 
by  necessity,  would  be  undertaken,  but  there 
is  no  way  that  the  major  Investments  of  $26 
to  $30  mUllon  which  Southern  has  promised 
to  make  will  be  expended.  There  Is  no  chance 
that  the  first  class  track  and  service  that 
Southern  will  deliver  will  be  duplicated. 

Furthermore,  the  State  of  Maryland,  If 
the  acquisition  Is  not  completed,  vlll  have 
double  the  number  of  rail  miles  to  sub- 
sidize under  the  "Local  Rail  Services  Con- 
tinuation Provisions".  I  am  advised  that  this 
may  mean  that  Maryland  will  be  able  to 
subsidize  Its  light  density  lines  fo*  only  two 
years  rather  than  the  Ave  years  provided  in 
the  law. 

Gentlemen,  make  no  mistake  abotit  It. 
This  controversy  is  no  mere  private  dis- 
agreement. The  interest  of  the  public  is 
paramount  and  must  be  Interjected  In  this 
dispute.  After  all.  It  was  the  public  Interest 
that  made  Congress  act  to  rescue  the  rail 
system  of  the  Northeast.  It  was  the  pub- 
lic Interest  that  prompted  Congress  to  au- 


thorize billions  of  dollars  In  taxpayers  funds 
for  the  Northeast  Railroad  rescue  operations. 
Absent  the  overriding  public  Interest,  we 
would  have  allowed  Penn  Central  to  proceed 
under  normal  bankruptcy  procedxires  and 
not  worry  who  picked  up  the  pieces.  It  Is 
the  same  public  interest  that  must  produce 
an  agreement  m  this  instance. 

Olven  this  overwhelming  public  interest 
effort  and  investment,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  rise  above  their 
own  self-interest  to  the  public  interest. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  railroad  industry 
does  not  gain  from  the  landmark  1973  and 
1976  Act*.  No  one  can  deny  that  railroad 
labor  was  not  given  worker  protection  more 
generous  than  most,  if  not  all,  other  labor 
In  the   nation. 

If  this  chapter  in  the  reorganization 
process  Is  left  unfinished,  with  everyone 
gaining,  except  the  public,  then  I  predict  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  all,  and  a  day  all  will 
rue  and  regret. 

•I  am  hopeful  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  some  way,  somehow  this  Impasse 
will  be  broken  and  the  impediments  to  the 
Southern  acquisition  of  the  Delmarva  lines 
'Will  be  eliminated. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  h  22.  1970) 
SxA-rE-izED  Railroad? 

The  one  thing  on  which  the  White  House 
and  Congress  fully  agreed  in  the  long  wrangle 
over  how  to  reorganize  the  sickly  Northeast 
railroads  was  that  the  Federal  Government 
wanted  no  part  of  nationalization.  That  was 
why  Conrall  was  chartered  as  a  for-profit 
corporation,  though  when — If  ever — ^It  will 
show  a  profit  is  conjectural. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  makes  no 
sense  for  New  York  State — Itself  in  a  still 
unwon  battle  to  avert  bankruptcy — to  con- 
template buying  up  a  big  chunk  of  the  bank- 
rupt Erie  Lackawanna  and  operating  it  across 
four  states  as  a  club  against  Conrall  monop- 
oly. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  belief  of 
State  Transportation  Commissioner  Schuler 
that  It  wotild  be  healthy  to  have  another 
railroad  competing  with  Conrall  In  the  area 
served  by  the  1,500  mUes  of  Erie  track  on 
.  which  the  state  has  its  eye. 

But  the  right  way  to  achieve  that  com- 
petition Is  the  one  suggested  lu  the  basic 
plan  approved  by  Congress — acquisition  of 
the  Erie  facilities  by  the  Chessle  System,  a 
Osai  that  fell  through  because  of  bullheaded 
'union  resistance  to  changes  in  feather- 
bedding  work  rules.  A  last-ditch  attempt 
to  break  the  labor  deadlock  is  behig  made 
in  Baltimore  at  the  Joint  insistence  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Usery  and  Secretary  of  Tran.s- 
portation  Coleman.  The  public  Interest  de- 
mands success  for  this  effort. 

The  same  urgency  attends  Secretary  Cole- 
man's pressure  on  the  Southern  Railway 
and  its  unions  to  resolve  their  labor  wTangle 
over  labor-protective  arrangements  on  460 
miles  of  Penn  Central  track  in  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula.  More  than  half  of  that  service 
is  slated  for  abandonment  If  Conrall  takes 
over.  If  the  model  contract  Mr.  Coleman  has 
proposed  to  the  Southern  wins  mutual 
acceptance — as  it  should — it  might  set  a 
pattern  for  the  much  more  complex  Chessle 
deal. 

In  any  event,  the  Schuler  plan  for  a  state- 
owned  rival  to  Conrail  would  represent  a 
potentially  disastrous  experiment.  Tlie  antic- 
ipated intial  cost  for  the  trackage  of  $18  mil- 
lion or  less  (to  be  drawn  from  a  $250  million 
transportation  bond  issue  authorized  In 
1974)  could  escalate  to  hundreds  of  millions 
if  the  state  foimd  It,  then  had  to  acquire 
terminals  and  rolling  stock,  sign  labor  con- 
tracts and  actually  run  trains. 

It  Is  true  that  no  such  grand  design  Is  in 
the  conunlssloner's  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
the  state  hopes  that  one  of  the  four  big 


Western  railroads  might  decide  to  take 
the  Erie  track  off  its  hands  as  a  means 
of  going  transcontinental.  But  in  all  the 
exploration  done  by  Federal  officials  prior  to 
the  reorganization  bill,  the  Western  roavds 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
regarded  all  operation  east  of  Pittsburgh  as 
"a  loser." 

That  means  the  state  would  hare  to  de- 
pend on  Conrall  itself  as  the  sole  user  of  Its 
track.  Far  from  gaining  leverage  luider  such 
an  arrangement.  New  T(»'k  would  have 
nowhere  else  to  look  to  keep  its  right  of  way 
from  rusting  out.  Commissioner  Schuler, 
whose  recc»'d  of  intelligent  concern  for  maxi- 
mum raU  service  in  -this  state  is  outstand- 
ing, will  have  to  find  other  devices  for 
instiring  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  are 
not  ■victimized  by  an  overpowerful  Conrail 
brought  into  being  by  lavish  Federal 
subsidies. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Delmarva  Rail  Prospects 

The  failure  of  the  deal  by  which  the 
Southern  Railway  was  to  have  taken  o^'er 
the  Penn  Central's  old  lines  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  has  been  described  by  dlsapponted 
Eastern  Shore  residents  as  "unbelievable."  So 
it  is.  The  arrangement  fell  through  when  a 
congresslonally  established  deadline  was  not 
met  because  the  railroad  and  rail  unions 
could  not  resolve  seemingly  minor  work-rule 
and  benefit  disputes.  The  result  Is  to  leave 
the  fate  of  Eastern  Shore  rail  service  in  a 
Umbo  that  could  take  months  to  resolve 
Even  then,  the  resolution  might  be  unsat- 
isfactory to  almost  everyone  Involved,  partic- 
ularly those  concerned  about  economic  dt- 
velopment  on  the  peninsula. 

Failure  to  resurrect  the  Southern  defil 
would  mean  that  ConRail,  the  new  quasi- 
public  corporation  scheduled  to  take  over 
bankrupt  Northeast  lines,  would  run  the 
Delmarva  system  instead  of  Southern.  But 
ConRail  plans  are  to  operate  far  fewer  lines 
that  Southern  planned  to  use.  And  the  left- 
over lines  would  be  mere  spurs  to  the  huge 
ConRail  system,  while  the  peninsula  rail  sys- 
tem was  to  haye  been  an  Important  South - 
North  Unk  for  the  Southern  system.  While  it 
is  true  that  federal  subsidies  to  states  pro- 
vided in  the  recent  omnibus  rail  act  might 
allow  Maryland,  'Virginia  and  Delaware  to 
rescue  the  threatened  lines,  the  subsidies^ 
which  eventually  might  require  matching 
funds — will  go  only  so  far,  and  there  would 
have  to  be  cutbacks  in  rail  service  somewhere 
in  the  region.  Southern  had  planned  to  spend 
some  $30  million  on  the  Delmarva  system — a 
large  share  of  It  to  refurbish  the  rail  ferr;. 
service  from  the  sotithern  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula to  Norfolk.  Whether  Virginia  would 
undertake  this  large  project  Is  not  known 
Without  the  Southern  oeal,  the  outlook,  at 
best,  is  for  a  "system  patched  with  band- 
aids,"  as  a  'Shore  spokesman  put  it. 

Rail  unions  held  out  for  better  benefits 
than  Southern  now  gives  its  other  employees, 
knowing  they  could  always  fall  back  on  Con- 
RaU,  a  quasi-public  entity,  to  get  better  than 
what  Southern  offered.  But  the  cost  of  the 
disputed  benefits  to  Southern  would  be  rel- 
atively minor,  and  with  reasonable  give  on 
both  sides,  the  deadlock  might  yet  be  broken 
in  negotiations  that  have  been  resumed.  But 
even  if  it  Is,  Congiii^  might  hesitate  to  ex- 
tend the  deadline  retroactively  if  the  exten- 
sion meant  further  delay  in  resolving  a  simi- 
lar dispute  regarding  the  Chessle  System's 
takeover  of  a  far  longer  portion  of  the  bank- 
rupt Northeast  rail  systems.  The  issue  re- 
mains so  complex  that  the  chance  of  an 
agreeir.ent  Is  still  very  much  up  In  the  air. 

(Prc'ni  the  Baltimore  Sim.  March  15,   1976] 

Time  for  a  'Shore  Rail  Accord 

Union  and  management  negotiators  on  the 

employee-benefits  issites  that  are  delaying 

the    Southern    Rnllway    System's    proposed 
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takeover  of  Delniarva  Peninula  rail  lines 
have  been  recessed.  But  talks  may  be  re- 
sumed as  early  as  today,  and  hopes  remain 
that  an  accord  may  yet  be  reached.  In  the 
meantime,  a  resolution  by  Senator  Beall  fa- 
voring an  accord  passed  the  Senate,  and  a 
•imllar  resolution  cleared  the  House.  The  US 
secretaries  of  labor  and  transportation  both 
have  actively  encouraged  negotiations,  and 
non-rail  unions  have  urged  a  settlement. 
Rarely  has  so  much  national  influence  been 
brought  to  bear  on  an  esaenttally  niinor 
worker-benefit  dispute  In  a  small  region. 

This  Ls  because  the  Delmarva  rail  problem 
Is  taking  on  symbolic  Impwrtance  beyond  its 
own  terms.  Congreee  in  recent  months  has 
passed  bills  generous  to  railroads  but  mlghi 
be  len  happy  with  railroads  in  general  If  a 
major  one.  the  Southern,  displays  stubborn- 
ness In  the  Delmarva  negotiation.?.  And  one 
official  of  a  nonrall  union  suggested  that  fail- 
ure of  the  rail  unions  to  be  reasonable  on 
the  Issue  wovild  represent  "a  stigma  on  all 
labor  on  the  'Shore,  even  the  uaioiss  that  are 
not  involved." 

If  the  deadlock  Is  not  broken,  and  South- 
ern does  not  take  over  the  now-ailing  Del- 
marva lines,  the  new  quasl-pubUc  corpora- 
tion. ConHall,  will — and  ConRaU,  Is  not  will- 
ing to  revitalize  the  lines  to  anywhere  near 
the  extent  Southern  Is.  The  loss  of  Jobs  on 
tlie  'Shore,  both  on  the  railroad  lines  and  In 
Utdtjstrlee  served  by  the  llnea,  could  be  great. 
Tb«  best  way  for  both  the  unions  and  the 
railroad  to  avoid  being  blamed  for  thle  is  to 
move  rapidly  toward  a  settlement. 

IProm    the    Philadelphia   Evening   Bulletin. 
March  8,  1976] 

COKGRESS    Fl.lBS    AT    RAII.SOAIIINC  '     ASL^EF    AT 

THE  SwrrcK 

Congress  has  hobbled  the  massUe  reor- 
ganization of  the  Northeastern  railroads  and 
seems  unable  to  assert  the  national  Interest 
over  the  Interests  of  balky  rail  unions. 

In  drafting  the  Railroad  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  Congress  was  boxed  In  and  out- 
smarted on  two  fronts. 

First  It  allowed  the  UJS.  Railway  Associa- 
tion to  promote  a  giant  Conrall  system  as 
the  only  fallback  should  the  Chessie  and 
Southern  raUroads  faU  to  purchase  2,000 
miles  of  competitive  trackage  In  the  North- 
east. Then  Congress  agreed  to  knotty  labor 
provisions  that  are  keeping  the  Chessie  and 
Southern  from  buying  Into  the  Northeast. 

As  a  result.  Congress'  design  for  a  "two- 
system"  Northeast  that  would  Insure  both 
competitive  raU  service  and  a  maximtmi  role 
for  privately  financed  railroads  In  the  region 
la  being  thwarted.  And  so  far,  all  Congress 
haa  done  In  response  is  urge  the  Chessie, 
Southern  and  the  rail  brotherhoods  to  keep 
negotiating. 

The  objecting  unions  need  stronger 
prompting  to  cooperate  with  a  national  pol- 
icy of  preserving  competition  and  attracting 
private  capital  to  the  Northeastern  rallroad.s 
The  unions  were  given,  not  only  life-time 
protection  for  their  members,  but  a  virtual 
veto  over  easing  restrictive  work  rules. 

Congres.s  could  permit  the  Chessie  pnd 
Southern  rules  to  apply,  or  at  least  explore 
arbitration  of  the  dispute.  It's  a  bad  omen 
for  Conrall  itself  to  have  two  efflc'.ent,  money- 
making  railroads  say  they  couldn't  live  with 
the  work  rules  Conrall  will  inherit  from  tlie 
Penn  Central  and  the  other  bankr.ipts 

Because  of  the  deadlock,  the  SouUiern 
won't  be  running  up  the  Delmaiva  Peninsula 
and  spending  (30  million  to  rehabilitate 
tracltage  In  Delaware,  Mar>latid  and  "Vir- 
ginia. And  the  Che^isie  will  v.o:  be  rcolorlng 
the  Reading  and  Erie-LacA^wcUiaa'i  routes 
m  Pennsylvania,  N'cw  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Should  Congreas  fail  '.o  retain  liie  IniUa- 
ttve.  Conrall  could  still  be  advised  to  operate 
the  Reading  and  other  former  competitors  of 
the  Penn  Central  as  a  -.eD.^rr.te  di .  i.<:  m    In- 


ternal competitiveness  might  keep  Conrall 
from  becoming  a  gangling  monster  of  a  rail- 
road. And  one  day.  possibly,  the  smaller  lines 
could  be  formed  Into  a  separate,  Mld-Atlantlc 
Railroad,  a  concept  whose  merit  the  U.S. 
Railway  .Association  has  steadfastly  down- 
graded. 

Congress  can  still  help  preserve  competi- 
tive rail  .5ervice  In  the  Northeast,  provided  it 
hasn't  wearied  of  railroading  before  a  more 
de.sirable  solution  than  a  glanr,  ho'nbled  Con- 
r.iil  ha'-  been  achieved. 

JFroni  the  Washington  Post.  March  5.  1976] 
The  Hailsoao  REOKUA.NizAnoN 
A  recent  congressional  heating  on  the  late 
oi  the  Delniar\a  branch  of  the  old  Penn  Cen- 
irad  raUroad  has  rightly  focused  attention  on 
a  major  tlaw  in  the  railroad  reorganization 
that  wiU  occur  .\prU  1.  Because  a  couple  of 
labor  unions  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
agreemen'i,  with  the  Southern  and  Chessie 
railroad.^,  ConraU  is  about  to  begin  its  op- 
erating life  larger  in  size  than  it  oiight  to  be, 
and  half  of  the  Delmarva  peninsula  is  about 
to  lose  Its  railroad  service.  WhUe  the  Imme- 
diate effect  Is  to  create  a  very  bad  situatton 
fur  the  people  who  live  on  the  Delmarva 
peninsula,  absence  of  an  agreement  also 
raises  qncoiious  concerning  the  ability  of 
unions  and  ccrporatloius  to  alter  public 
policy. 

Ail  thi.'s  haa  frustrated  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  retain  as  much  competition  as  possi- 
ble in  the  railroad  business  In  the  Northeast 
and  It  all  but  guarantees  that  part  of  the 
Delmarva  peninsula  wUl  stagnate  or  die 
economlcaUy.  Neither  result  Is  In  the  public 
interest.  But  that  seems  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration  to  those  who  are  making  t.he 
decisions. 

The  Deln^a^va  situation,  for  example,  in- 
volves as  dispute  over  wages  and  work  rules 
covering  110  Jobs  on  the  Penn  Central  that 
would  be  abeorbed  by  the  Southern.  The 
unions  want  the  Southern  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  old  Penn  Central  contract,  and 
the  Southern  wauto  to  use  the  terms  of  Its 
argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wages 
the  current  holders  of  those  Jobs  would  get; 
federal  law  guarantees  that  their  wages  will 
not  be  cut.  Instead,  it  Involves  the  wages 
that  will  be  paid  to  those  who  replace  them 
after  they  die  or  retire.  In  other  words,  raU- 
road service  on  192  miles  of  track  In  Delmarva 
is  about  to  end  because  of  a  dispute  over  how 
much  future  workers  (who  may  not  even  be 
born  yet)  wUl  be  paid.  The  ultimate  Irony 
Is  that  so  marginal  an  Issue  could  destroy  a 
rescue  operation  on  this  192  miles  of  track — 
a  rescue  operation  which  a  solvent  railroad  is 
willing  to  undertake  and  which  a  govern- 
ment-funded corporation  has  rejected  as  too 
expensive  to  undertake. 

The  same  kind  of  problem  is  central  to 
the  larger  transaction  Involving  the  Cheseie 
and  the  old  Erie  Lackawanna  lines,  except 
that  in  this  case  Conrall  will  buy  the  lines, 
run  the  trains  and  pay  the  present  and  future 
workers.  The  Chessie  wants  to  apply  its  exist- 
ing contracts  to  future  Job  holders  and  the 
iinion.'s  are  insUtlng  on  a  continuation  of  the 
Penn  Central  contracts.  The  public  issue  In- 
volves competition  and  monopoly  power. 
Conrall,  no  doubt,  is  Just  as  happy  to  have 
the  Che^jsie  out  of  the  picture  because  that 
cuts  substantially  the  competition  It  will  face 
:or  freight  business.  But  the  public  Interest 
Is  not  In  giving  ConraU  a  great  monopoly  but 
in  keeping  as  much  competition  as  ts  feasible 
Indeed,  maintaining  competition  was  one  of 
•.he  goals  expressly  mentioned  by  Congre^, 
-.vhen  reorganlzaMon  iif  the  rHllroads  in  the 
Northeas:  first  began 

Theae  two  developments  underline  the 
gamble  that  ConraU  represents.  It  Is  taking 
over  a  htiye  collection  of  battered  roadbeds 
and  dilapidated  equipment.  It  has  an  enor- 
mciis  nui'^at;'  "iciit  problom.  .now  cimpll.-.ated 


by  the  additional  2000  miles  of  trttck  that  was 
to  have  gone  to  the  Chesele.  It  la  supposed  to 
reverse  a  pattern  of  operating  losaee  that  now 
run  more  than  |1  million  a  day.  Yet,  the  old 
patterns  of  labor-managemMvt  relations  re- 
main unchanged  and  are  already  \mdolng 
some  parts  of  a  carefully  constructed  plan 
that  rests  on  the  willingness  of  federal  tax- 
payers to  put  up  bll  lions  of  dollars  to  keep 
the  railroads  mnnlng. 

!Pmm  The  Baltimore  Sun,  March  4,  1976] 
The  Sttmied  Southehn  Deai. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  week's  U.S. 
aenaie  hearing  on  the  fate  of  the  Delmarva 
raUway  system  brought  persplraUon  to  the 
brows  of  Oovernor  Mandel  and  the  UJS.  sec- 
retaries of  labor  and  transportation,  who 
testified.  These  high  officials  seem  powerless 
to  revive  the  deal  by  which  the  Southern 
Railway  System  was  to  have  revitalized 
some  460  miles  of  Penn  Central  rail  lines 
on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

The  deal  Is  hung  up  on  a  dispute  between 
Southern  and  a  rail  clerks'  union,  which 
insists  that  Penn  Central  employee  bene- 
fits be  continued  if  workers  become  em- 
ployees of  Southern.  No  one  on  either  side 
has  publicly  estimated  the  cost  of  the  bene- 
fits, but  most  observers  believe  It  Is  not 
great.  Tet  both  sides  stand  firm,  apparently 
for  fear  that  any  compromise  would  estab- 
lish precedents  that  could  cause  them  dam- 
age beyond  the  Eastern  Shore.  Olwervers 
speculate  that  the  Southern  fears  that  If  It 
compromised  with  the  union,  employees  on 
the  rest  of  its  large  system  mlgbt  demand 
like  benefits;  and  the  union  Is  said  to  resist 
compromise  for  fear  of  a  precedent  that 
might  later  be  used  in  far  lai<ger  acquisi- 
tion.s  of  bankrupt  Northeast  rail  lines  pro- 
posed for  the  Chessie  System. 

If  the  Southern  deal  falls  through,  the 
alternative,  takeover  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
rail  lines  by  the  new  quasl-pubMc  corpora- 
tion, Conrall,  not  only  would  be  economically 
damaging  to  the  'Shore  but  likely  also  would 
result  In  Job  losses,  due  to  Oonrall's  plan  to 
reduce  total  trackage  to  well  imder  what 
the  Southern  planned  to  operate.  Senator 
Beall,  who  chaired  the  hearing,  and  Oov- 
ernor Mandel  are  working  hard  to  end  the 
Impasse  and  now  seek  to  get  tbe  two  sides 
to  schedule  a  new  round  of  negotiations. 
By  co-operating  with  that  effort,  tbe  rail- 
road and  the  union  might  revive  some  pros- 
pect of  meeting  tttelr  responalblUtles  not 
only  to  stockholders  and  members  but  to 
economic  hopes  tbat  have  been  rai.ied  for 
the  people  of  an  Important  region. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  March  4. 

19761 
Plating   Chicken  on   the   DelMarVa 

Congress,  which  has  been  shamefully 
docUe  In  the  face  of  a  union  veto  of  lt.s 
Northeast  rail  plan,  at  least  now  knows 
something  about  union  psychology. 

C.  L.  Dennis,  president  of  the  Railway 
Clerks,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  his 
union  "would  he  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
whole  railroad  Industry"  had  he  accepted  a 
Southern  Railway  offer  to  employes  of  a 
Penn  Central  branch  on  the  DelMar'V^a  pen- 
insula. Both  Southern  and  the  Chessie  Sys- 
tem last  month  decided  not  to  chance  a 
takeover  of  bankrupt  Northeast  properties 
in  the  face  of  union  refusals  to  relax  labor 
contract  terms  that  helped  cause  the  bank- 
ruptcle.s. 

Unless  Secretary  Coleman  ran  somehow 
retrieve  the  situation,  which  isn't  lUrely,  a 
provision  In  the  1973  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
that  competition  he  preserved  is  left  twist- 
ing in  the  wind.  Tiie  government's  Conrall. 
due  to  take  over  bankrupt  pn^>ertles  April  1, 
win  l-iave  a  near-monopoly.  A  key  rail-ferry 
l!n':  between  DelMarVa  and  tlie  rest  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  the  Southern  had  proposed  to 
opT.ite.  probiibly  v  ill  be  abandoned. 
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Its  too  bad  that  Congress  didn't  foresee 
that  it  was  exposing  Mr.  Dennis  to  the  risk 
of  betag  laughed  at  by  his  fellow  union 
leaders.  If  It  had,  perhape  It  wouM  no*  have 
left  him  with  the  option  to  say  no  ao  easily. 
It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  remove  that 
i,pLion  and  thereby  save  itself  from  being 
lat'.ghed  ai  by  the  injured  public. 

jProm  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  19,  1976] 

NKEDED  RAn.S 

The  Penn-Central's  Delmarva  rail  system 
ought  to  go  to  the  Southern  RaUway,  not  to 
ConraU,  the  new  government-H>on«>red 
agency  which  will  take  over  most  of  the 
bankrupt  northeastern  and  mldwestem  rail 
network.  Southern  wants  the  system,  both  to 
run  It  as  a  viable  rail  network  in  its  own 
right  and  to  give  Southern  direct  access  to 
northern  markets.  The  Delmarva  rails  would 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  Southern  system  and 
tbat  financially  sound  railroad  would  pump 
money  into  rehabilitation  and  operation. 
Conrall  would  do  relatively  little  for  the  Del- 
marva lines;  In  f&ct.  It  would  abandon  the 
southern  end  of  the  main  north-south  line 
as  w«ll  as  a  whole  variety  of  branches  and 
spurs  that  service  smcHi  plaoea  as  Cambridge. 
Easton,  Centreville,  Chestertown  and  other 
small  oooununltias.  Any  servloe  scheduled  by 
Conrall  for  eventual  abandonment  could  be 
kept  going,  temporarily,  only  through  a  com- 
bination of  federal,  state  and  local  subsidies 
In  short,  Southern  wants  the  Dtimarva  sys- 
tem, can  pay  for  it  and  operate  It.  Gonrail 
doesn't  want  it  and  wcxit  operate  It. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  Southern  sho\ild  not  take  over.  Never- 
theless, the  one  obstacle  to  Southern's  ac- 
quisition— agreement  v.'Ith  the  railroad 
unions  on  the  terms  of  a  new  agreement — 
remains.  The  snag  is  not  so  mudi  over  wage 
scales  as  over  work  niles,  senlortty  rl^ts. 
possible  transfer  of  some  Delmaira  raUroad 
men  to  other  parts  of  the  Soatttesn  system 
and  similar  issues.  Basically,  the  uitiona  want 
everything  they  had  under  I%nn  Central. 
Southern  wants  an  agreement  patterned  gen- 
erally on  the  ones  already  to  effect  with  the 
unions  In  its  own  existtog  system. 

Last  weHc's  Wednesday  nlgbt  deadline 
came  and  went — and  the  talks  collapsed. 
Now  ttieie  has  been  a  retroactive  extension  %f 
the  deadline  and  tbe  two  sides  are  negotiat- 
ing again,  under  the  direct  mediation  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.  Surely 
there  is  a  compromise  that  must  be  reached 
here.  "Hie  rail  system  is  too  important  to  the 
entire  eastern  shore  to  fall  victim  to  failure 
of  agreement  when  agreement  is  so  clearly  in 
the  Interest  of  both  parties. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  17,  1976] 
The  Raii.   Boobt   TaAP 

A  booby  trap  vwnt  oft'  In  the  government's 
ambitious  Northeast  rail  plan  last  week, 
proving  again  that  the  worst-laid  schemes  of 
mice  and  men  are  even  more  likely  than  the 
best-laid  to  go  agley. 

Unfortunately,  the  petard  didn't  wreck  the 
plan.  It  will  Just  cost  more.  It  cotild  prove  to 
be  the  second  most  expensive  experiment  yet, 
after  the  Postal  Service,  In  government 
monopoly. 

The  booby  trap  was  set  by  the  friends  of 
organized  labor,  who  insisted  when  the  1973 
rail  plan  was  being  threshed  out  in  Congress 
M  certain  protections  for  the  rail  tinlons. 
'»ey  got  them,  beyond  a  union  Icaderls  wild- 
est dreams.  The  most  obvious  was  a  9250  mil- 
lion federal  fund  which  guaranteed  a  life- 
time Income  for  almost  any  employe  likely 
to  be  displaced.  The  not  so  ob'vious  part — 
and  the  one  that  exploded  last  week — ^gave 
the  rail  unions  an  effective  veto  over  the  gov- 
ernment's hopes  of  preserving  rail  competi- 
tion in  the  Northeast. 

Those  hopes  rested  on  the  Idea  that  the 
Chessie  System  would  pick  up  some  of  the 


bankrupt  Northeast  properties.  Conrall, 
which  Is  being  set  up  under  goverimient 
auqiices  and  vlth  a  generous  federal  appro- 
priation, thus  would  have  competition.  The 
Chessie,  a  well-managed,  profitable  railroad, 
was  willing  to  take  some  risk  with  the  plan 
In  return  for  northern  trackage  and  access  to 
New  York. 

But  there  was  one  hitch.  The  Northeast 
RaU  Beorganizatiou  Act  required  that  any 
private  road  participating  in  the  plan  must 
first  make  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  the  rail  unions  representing  the 
en^oyes  It  would  acquire  from  the  bank- 
rupts To  the  Chessie.  "mutually  satisfac- 
tory" meant  eliminating  the  kinds  of  re- 
strictive work  rules  that  had  helped  put  the 
Erle-Lackawarma  et  al.  into  such  dire  straits. 
The  Chessie  wanted  the  8,000  employes  it 
would  acquire  to  accept  tbe  same  rules  as  the 
employes  it  now  has,  which  hardly  seemed 
unreasonable. 

But  thanks  to  Congress,  the  unions  had  a 
more  attractive  alternative.  First  of  all,  they 
had  lifetime  income  protections,  whatever 
happens.  Second,  Conrall  was  not  required 
to  reach  any  mutual  understanding  with  the 
iiTiiftw  prior  to  its  scheduled  start-up  on 
April  1.  It  can  take  over  the  bankrupt  prop- 
erties, their  unions,  their  contracts,  lock, 
sto^  and  barrel. 

■nie  imlons,  xinderstandably,  preferred  to 
continue  d(^ng  business  with  'the  government 
entity  that  nilght  be  tnfiuenced  by  their  po- 
litical friends.  So  they  refused  to  strike  a  deal 
with  the  Chessie.  And.  very  piudently,  the 
Chessie  withdrew  from  the  plan.  The  South- 
em  Railway,  which  had  Intended  to  pick  up 
some  minor  DelMarVa  peninsula  property, 
did  so  too. 

That  means  that  ConraU  wUl  start  up  with 
about  24200  more  miles  of  track  than  It  had 
planned.  It  will  have  something  approxiiqat- 
Ing  a  monopoly  on  access  to  New  Tra'k  frmn 
the  West.  And  it  wiU  need  extra  money  from 
the  taxpayers  in  addition  to  the  $1.0  bUUon 
already  appropriated  by  the  House  for  reha- 
bnitatlon  and  operating  expenses. 

How  much  it  wUl  need  is  a  bit  fuzzy.  But 
tbe  Chessie  had  planned  to  spend  9500  mU- 
lion  of  its  own  money  over  the  next  several 
years  for  rehabUltatlng  the  trackage  It  had 
planned  to  acquire.  That  gives  some  idea. 

So  even  before  ConraU  Is  In  biwlneas,  it 
looks  leas  like  the  streamlined,  competitive 
enterfvise  hoped  for  by  many  of  its  progeni- 
tors and  more  and  more  like  tbe  kind  of  po- 
litical ofEspring  governments  typicaUy  pro- 
duce. It  won't  be  any  better  than  the  bank- 
rupts it  wni  replace  unless  it  faces  some  real 
pressures  for  efficiency,  which  competition 
from  the  Chessie  might  have  suf^lled.  As 
things  stand  now.  It  would  amiear  that  most 
of  its  pressures  will  be  of  the  opposite  kind, 
for  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  applied  by 
unions  and  politicians. 

Congress  may  eventually  get  tired  of 
coug;hing  up  money  for  such  enterprises.  It 
may  decide  eventuaUy  to  auction  off  ConraU 
properties  and  let  labor  take  Its  chances. 
Since  that  Is  what  it  should  have  done  in  the 
first  place,  why  wait  ? 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Evening   BuUetln. 

Feb.    15,    1976  J 

Locked   Ihto   CozntAii. 

First  the  Northeastern  states  were  to  have 
three  competing  raUroad  systrans.  Then  it 
was  two.  NOW,  with  the  odlapae  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  principal  plan  for  revi'vlng 
the  region's  railroads,  the  Northeast  wUl  ap- 
parently have  to  depend  upon  a  single,  giant 
ConraU  system. 

The  laUure  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Southern  RaUway  to  purchase  2,000  miles 
of  trades  and  thus  be  in  position  to  com- 
pete 'With  a  Penn  Central-based  ConraU  sys- 
tem represents  a  serious  setback  for  the 
Northeastern  states. 


The  raU  unions  that  thwarted  agreements 
with  the  Chessie  and  Southern  have  much  to 
answer  for.  Neither  line  could  accept  being 
hobbled  by  archaic  "featherbeddlng"  riUes. 
The  unions'  diehard  stance  means  that  the 
federal  taxpayers  wUl  have  to  pay  an  even 
bigger  bUl — ^and  bear  aU  the  risks — in  re- 
vamping tbe  Northeast's  bankrupt  railroads. 

In  the  Fenjerdel  area,  the  Fort  of  PhUa- 
delphla  wUl  have  only  one  raU  link  to  the 
Midwest.  Deiawai'e,  which  was  to  have  been 
served  by  the  Southern  RaUway,  may  end 
up  being  Isolated  from  the  South.  More 
branchlines  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
WiU  have  to  be  subsidized  or  dropped. 

The  only  competitive  link  remaining  wUl 
be  fiunished  by  the  solvent  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son RaUway  to  the  North.  But  even  the  D  &  H 
wiU  have  to  depend  on  Conrall  for  "friendly" 
trackage  rights  to  Harrlsbiu'g  and  Allentown. 

The  rail  freight  outlook  for  the  Northeast 
is  shaping  up  as  doubtful.  Possibly,  a  17.000- 
mUe  ConraU  system  combining  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. Reading,  Erie -Lackawanna  and  Jersey 
Central  raUroads  backed  by  government  loans 
and  freed  from  money-losing  passenger  trains 
can  be  shaped  Into  an  efficient,  profitable 
carrier.  But  the  experience  on  the  unwieldy 
Penn  Central  alone  has  not  been  encourag- 
ing. 

Unless  the  Ford  Administration  and  Con- 
gresa  can  bring  the  balky  uninnK  around 
quickly,  the  Northeast  wlU  be  the  c^tive  of 
a  farflung  railroad  without  the  healthy  in- 
fluence of  competition. 

A  Setback,  roa  USRA's  Final  System  Plan 

Mandi  2  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
transmittal  to  Congreas  by  London  B.  ioiyn- 
son.  then  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
of  a  memorable  tiessage  on  Transportation 
that  embodied  a  reoonunendation,  among 
others,  for  establishment  al  a  Cahinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  message 
included  the  following: 

"The  very  sise  of  our  transportation  re- 
quirements— rising  step  by  step  'with  the 
growth  of  our  p<q>ulatioo  and  industry — de- 
mands that  we  Ttepaal  wlUi  new  Instttutions, 
new  prognuns  of  research,  new  efforts  to  make 
our  vehtcles  safe,  as  wdl  as  swift." 

To  that  series  of  "demands"  there  should 
now  be  added,  we  believe,  a  demand  for  new. 
more  forward-lodklng  and  more  enlightened 
attitudes  in  labar-management  relations  in 
transpcH-tation.  There  has  been«lniprovement 
in  this  area  In  recent  years;  there  is  room  for 
man  Improvemmt. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  J.  Usery. 
Jr.,  In  his  addrass  at  the  recent  annwal  din- 
Txae  of  the  TTalBe  Club  of  Wtartilngton  (T.W., 
Feb.  16,  p.  20) ,  said  that  "labor  and  manage- 
ment haw  more  to  gain  through  eooperation 
than  throogh  conflict"  and  the  transporta- 
tion industry  and  its  enq>loyees  and  the  na- 
tion need,  "now,  more  than  at  any  time  in 
the  recent  past,"  the  benefit  of  labor-manage- 
ment teamwork  in  attacking  the  industry's 
problems. 

When  these  paragraphs  were  written 
(March  2)  ht^jes  tat  successful  implementa- 
tion of  two  Important  parts  of  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association's  Final  System  Plan  for  Con- 
Rail  were  about  to  be  destroyed. 

What  was  happening  to  upset  the  expecta- 
tions for  satisfactory  effectuation  of  the  Final 
system  Plan  was  outlined  by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  William  T.  Coleman.  Jr..  in  a 
hearing  (the  subject  of  a  news  article  in  this 
Issue)  held  by  the  surface  transportation 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  commerce  com- 
mittee, March  1.  Secretary  Coleman  testified 
that  because  of  a  stalemate  In  negotiations 
between  the  Southern  Railway,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fotu:  rail  labor  groups  (the  Broth- 
erhood of  RaUway  and  AlrUne  Clerks  and  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  principally, 
plus  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes  and  a  combined  group  of  shoj^- 
craft  unions) .  on  the  other. 
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The  Southern  "weut  along"  with  the  ar- 
rangement contemplated  tn  tlw  USRA'a 
Pinal  System  Plan  ctJllng  for  purchase  by 
the  Southern,  for  |6  million,  of  the  old  Penn 
Central  rail  facilities  In  the  Delmarra  (Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Virginia)  Peninsula,  Includ- 
ing about  460  miles  of  rail  line  between  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  and  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  and  a 
number  of  associated  marine  and  terminal 
facilities. 

"In  announcing  its  Intentions  to  purchase 
this  property,"  Secretary  Coleman  baid,  'the 
Southern  also  declared  Its  conunitmeut  to 
invest  approximately  $30  million  of  Its  own 
money  to  rehabilitate  and  Improve  the  pres- 
ent worn-out  facilities.  The  law  provides, 
however,  that  before  the  purchase  could  be 
consummated,  the  Southern  had  to  negotiate 
successfully  labor  agreement*  with  the  em- 
ployees who  presently  operate  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral properties  on  the  peninsula,  ...  I  am 
extremely  disappointed  to  say  that  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  labor  unions  have 
been  unable  to  reach  such  agreements.  And 
It  now  appears  that  the  Southern  acquisition 
win  never  take  place." 

It  should  be  noted  that  at!reement.s  be- 
tween the  Southern  and  18  of  the  22  rail 
labor  unions  Involved  Jiair  been  .siiccessfurLV 
negotiated. 

Mr.  Coleman  pointed  out  tliat  the  stale- 
mate between  the  Southern  and  four  union.s 
would  result  In  designation  of  ConRall  to 
operate  the  rail  properties  in  the  Delmarva 
peninsula. 

ConRall,  he  said,  will  u.^t  culy  about  185 
miles  of  the  460  miles  of  line  on  that  penin- 
sula in  It."?  system.  Conseqi.eutly  the  re- 
maining 275  miles,  unless  supported  by  state 
government  subsidies,  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Another  •tradeuv,"  and  a  '>;i;  one.  in  the 
ConRall  picture,  Mr.  Coleman  stated,  is  the 
faUure  of  the  Chessie  System  to  obtain  labor 
agreements  that  would  clear  the  way  for  (li 
acquisition  by  the  Chessie,  under  the  Final 
System  Plan,  of  most  of  the  properties  of  the 
Erie  Laclcawanna  and  Readmg  railroads  and 
for  (2)  planned  Investment  by  the  Chessie  of 
"l>etween  $500  million  and  $800  million  of  Its 
own  money  to  upgrade  and  rehabilitate  the 
2,000  miles  of  EL  and  Reading  property  It  In- 
tended to  acquire.  This,  said  Mr.  Coleman, 
means  that  the  EL  and  Reading  will  Instead 
become  parts  of  ConRall;  but  large  sections 
of  those  roads,  particularly  sections  of  the 
EL,  because  they  serve  commuiuties  also 
served  by  ConRall.  would  be  downgraded" 
by  ConRall  and  would  meau  '  loss,  not  only  of 
rail  service,  but  also  of  thousands  of  Jobs." 

The  BRAG  and  VTU  want  the  Chessie 
and  the  Southern  to  adopt  the  work  rules 
that  have  been  in  effect  on  the  Penu  Central 
lines — work  rules  called  "more  liberal"  than 
those  in  effect  on  the  Chessie  and  the  South- 
ern. George  Paul  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Southern,  suggested  that  adoption  of 
the  "more  liberal"  Penn  Central  work  rules 
by  the  SRS  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  woiild 
result  eventually  in  adoption  of  those  rules 
on  the  entire  SRS  system.  Had  this  been  done 
In  1974.  he  said,  it  would  have  cost  the 
Southern  tl68  mUlion  and  would  have  wiped 
out  the  $88  million  profit  the  SRS  made  In 
that  year. 

The  brotherhood  chiefs  know,  of  coiuise, 
that  by  the  law  establishing  ConRall.  em- 
ployes who  lose  their  Jobs  in  the  ConRaU 
consolidation  process  are  assured  of  their 
full  salaries  for  aa  long  as  they  live.  Thus, 
unless  by  agreement  with  the  railroads  the 
unions  decide  otherwise,  these  "old"  em- 
ployes are  not  compelled  to  accept  the  less 
"liberal"  rules  in  effect  on  the  Southern  and 
Chessie  Systems:  those  terms  woiUd  apply 
only  to  new  employes.  The  railroad  executives 
fippnrently  and  understandably  feel  that  they 
Aeie  not  chosen  to  preside  over  liquldatiou 
of  I  he  properties  entrusted  to  their  manage- 
ment. The  union  chiefs,  it  seem<i.  take  a  sim- 
ihir  position:  but  in  their  case  the  validity 
of  that  position  is  open  to  question.  Their 
i!..i:insigeut  attitude,  we  think,  could  result 


In  eventual  and  sut>8t«ntlal  shrinkage  of 
their  membership,  Tbo  point  noMto  by  Secre- 
tary Usery  cannot  be  overemphasized:  "VaXtor 
and  management  have  more  to  gain  through 
cooperation  than  through  conflict." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  moniing  busiiies.s? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  under  the  Senate  agreement  I 
had  permission  to  proceed  for  15  mui- 
ute.s:  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  permission  to  proceed  at  the 
end  of  mornlnK  biisine.s,s. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Me-ssages  from  the  Pre.'^ident  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
tarieci 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Charles  Schwartz, 
Jr.,  of  LouLsiana.  to  be  United  States 
District  Judge  for  tlie  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv, 


REPORT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  ON 
AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  nnd  Pubhc 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Section  208  of  the  1973  Amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  (Public  Law 
8^-73)  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  forwarded  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  to  me.  and  I  am 
plea.sed  to  tran.-init  this  document  to  the 
Congress. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Tjie  Whiie  House,  March  23.  1976. 


PROPOSED  CHILD  NUTRITION  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1976— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  FoRD)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry: 

To  the  Conyres.-<  of  iUe  United  States: 

I  am  presenting  today  to  the  Congress 
the  Child  Nutrition  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
This  proposal  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  States'  efforts  to  feed  needy  children 
by  consolidating  15  food  programs — in- 
cluding forty  different  meal  subsldie.'^— 
into  a  single  block  grant. 
Good  nutiition  is  a  key  factor  in  the 


physical,  mental  and  social  development 
of  the  Nation's  children.  It  Is  essential 
that  children  not  be  denied  a  healthful 
diet  because  of  limited  family  resources. 
For  this  reason  the  Federal  government 
has  de\'eloped  subsidy  programs  to  pro- 
vide lunches  for  needy  children. 

Children  from  all  families,  regardless 
of  income,  may  receive  Federal  subsidies 
for  meals  served  by  eligible  institutions. 
The  Federal  government  now  provides 
approximately  20%  of  the  total  cost  of 
school  lunches  served  to  all  children, 
regardless  of  their  nutritional  need  or 
income. 

However,  due  to  progrr.m  changes 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  required  to  spend 
even  niore  money  on  non-needy  children. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  at  least 
700,000  children  from  poor  families  re- 
ceiving no  benefits  whatsoever. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Federal  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  nutrition 
assistance  to  those  most  in  need.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  the  existing 
Federal  taxpayer  subsidies  for  the  meals 
of  children  from  families  able  to  feed 
themselves  extends  that  Federal  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  appropriate  point. 

In  addition,  under  existing  law,  the 
15  programs  enacted  into  detailed  legis- 
lation with  the  same  objective — feeding 
needy  and  non-needy  children — have  re- 
sulted in  a  patchwork  of  complicatefl 
Federal  controls  and  regulations. 

Therefore,  today  I  request  that  the 
Congress  enact  the  "Child  Nutrition  Re- 
form Act  of  1976." 
Tliis  legislation  would : 
— Provide  financial  assistance  to  Slale-s 
based  on  the  cost  of  feeding  all 
needy  children. 
Consolidate  15  complex  categorical 
and  overlapping  programs  into  a 
single  block  grant  to  States,  in- 
creasing their  flexibility  hi  admin- 
istering these  programs,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  the  taxpayers 
nearly  $900  million  in  FY  1977  by 
reducing  assistance  to  non-needy 
children. 
—Remove  unnecessary  restrictions  and 
red  tape  governing  the  way  meals 
are  provided  to  needy  children. 
-  Give   concerned   organizations   and 
individuals  in  each  State  an  op- 
portunity to  be  involved  hi  the 
plannuig    of    child    feeduig   pro- 
grams. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Hot  se,  March  23.  1976. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:32  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Haclaiey.  one  of  its  readhig  clerks, 
amiounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  3056)  to  amend  tlie  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  emer- 
gency lehef,  rehabilitation,  and  human- 
itarian assistance  to  the  people  who  have 
been  \1ctimized  by  the  recent  earth- 
quakes in  Guatemala,  witli  amendments, 
in  which  it  requc.'^ts  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

ENROLLED    BILL    .^N0    .iDiNt    HESOLUTION    SIGNtlD 

The  message  al.so  announced  tliat  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  follo',*  ing  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolution: 


HJl.  8fi07.  An  Act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Utmuments  CommlBsion 
when  In  a  travel  status. 

S.J.  Bes.  184.  A  Joint  Resolution  to  amend 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eastland)  . 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  fcdlowlng  bills. 
in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  12228.  An  Act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

H.R.  12453.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  derelop- 
ment.  construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  4 :  50  p.m.,  a  message  from  tiie  House 
of  Representatives  dellvnvd  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sists up<»i  Its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  586)  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and 
assist  the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan 
for,  manage,  and  control  the  impact  of 
energy  facility  and  resource  development 
which  affects  the  coastal  zone,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  tliat  Mrs. 
SuLiiVAN,  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
RoGBRS,  Mr.  MuHPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Brkaux,  Mr.  DU  Pont,  and  Mr.  Tbeen 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  tiie  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  (H.R. 
9803)  to  postpone  for  6  months  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  requirement  that  a 
child  day  care  center  meet  iqjecified 
stafiBng  standards  (for  children  between 
6  weeks  and  6  years  old)  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  payments  for  the  services 
involved  under  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  so  long  as  Hie  standards 
actually  being  applied  cmnply  with  State 
law  and  are  no  lower  than  those  in  effect 
in  September  1975. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  3151 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
clerical  error  in  the  printing  of  8.  3151, 
the  Multhiational  Business  Enterprise 
Information  Act  of  1976,  faitrodnced  by 
the  Senator  from  Idtdio  (Mr.  Church) 
on  March  18, 1976, 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Hie  bill  be  star  printed. 

Tlie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  12226.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

H.R.  12463.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  development  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  23,  1976,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  184)  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973.  as  amended. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  PoED)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

AppoiNTiixzrr  OF  the  National  Commission 
ON  Supplies  akd  Shobtages  Bttsget 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  no  i^portlonment  of 
the  Commission's  apportion  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1976  because  none  had 
been  requested;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  op  Final  Determination  in 
Inbian  CtAOis  Cases 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  its  final  determination  in  respect 
to  Dockets  Nos.  360-C  and  3S0-D  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Proposed    Disposals  From  the  TT.S.  NatioK- 
Ai    Detebkent    Stockpile    of    Chemical 
Agents  and  Mttnitions 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  plans  to  dis- 
pose of  that  portion  of  tiie  U.S.  national 
deterrent  stockpile  of  chemical  agwits  and 
munitions  stored  at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

REPcmT  OF  the  Fedehal  Deposit  Ikstjeance 
cobpobation's  office  of  bank  customer 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance   Corporation,   transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's 
OfiBce  of  Bank  Customer  Affairs  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  on  Implementation  of  Section  4  of 
Public  IjAW  94-127,  the  MARiTiNtE  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act  of  1975 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  actions  that  have  been  taken 
to  assure  Insofar  as  possible  that  direct  and 
adequate    service    is    provided    by    U.S. -flag 
commercial  vessels  to  each  of  the  Nations 
four  seacoasts    (with   an  accompanyhit,  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  the  Effectivensss  op  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission,   transmitting,   pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectlvenes  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-618)    (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Sociai,  Security 
Administjiation 

A  letter  from  the  Under  SecreUry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
Soclal  Security  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  .  '  : 


Proposed  Work  Incentive  Psogkau 

Ahoerdkemts  or  1976 
A  letter  trom  tb«  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Heallli,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, traosmltttng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Boctal  Secu- 
rity Act  to  redesign  the  work  Incentive 
(WIN)  program  (with  aeconqisnylng  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
International  Agreements  Entered  Into 

BY  THE  Untied  States 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  intenurtlonal 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

List  of  Monthly  Reports  of  the  General 
AOOOtrNTZNG    Ofpke 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting.  par«tiant  to  law. 
a  list  of  repoTte  of  tl»»  OenoBl  Accounting 
Office  Issued  or  leleaaed  in  January  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  docmnent);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opcratkuu. 
Reports  of  the  Comftxollbi  Oknesal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamitttng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  stronger  Federal  assistance 
to  States  needed  for  radiation  emergency  re- 
sponse planning.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  Other  Federal  Agencies  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operattoos. 

A  letter  from  the  OoBBptndler  Oenexal  of 
the  United  SUtes.  tranamttting.  punuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  educaUraml  awrtrtanffr  over- 
payments, a  bUUon  doUar  ptdUem — a  look 
at  the  causes,  solutions,  and  collection  ef- 
forts. Veterans  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Quarterly 
Befokt 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy   Administration,    transmitting,   pur- 
suant to  law,   the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  for  the  period 
of  October  through  December  1975  concern- 
ing imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
refining  i)etroleimi  products,  natural  gas,  and 
coal;     refinery    activities;     and    taventorles 
(v?lth  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AStOm. 
Proposed    Reskabch    Project    '"Effect    of 
Selective  Replacement  op  Coal  Surface 
Mine    Overburden    Strata    on    Son.    and 
Hydrology    Relationships" 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Mtmtana 
State  University,  Bozeman.  Montana,  for  a 
research  project  entitled  "Effect  oi  Selective 
Replacement  of  Coal  Surface  Mine  Overbur- 
den Strata  on  SoU  and  Hydrology  Relation- 
ships"  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instiiar  Affairs, 
Reports    on   Administration   or  tht   Fre»:- 
DOM  OF  Information  Act 
A   letter  from  the   Con^troller,  Interna- 
tional   Boundary    and    Water    Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  transmitting,  pTir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act   (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Dlrectc«',  Oommimlty 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  repc«-t);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Tran^orte- 
tion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repcHt 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
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formation     Act     (with     an     accompanying 

report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  thx  Civil  Aik  Patbol 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Civli 
Air  Patrol,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
rep<»rt  on  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  calendar 
veftf  1975  (with  an  accompanying  report);  t^o 
tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rkkirt  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Water   Quality 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Coni- 
mtsiiion  on  Water  Quality,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Water  Qualitv  (wUh  an 
accompanying  ie;.ort):  to  the  fciMnilt'ee  .>i. 
Pm>>Uc  Worfc; 


PRESENTATION  OF  A  PETIOON 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16.  1976,  the  General  A.ssembly  of 
South  Carolina  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  relating  to  loan  repayments 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ot 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  asks  tlif 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  extend  the  date  for  the  repay- 
ment of  such  loans  on  nonperishable 
commodities  in  storage  to  such  time  a.. 
these  commodities  can  be  disposed  of  at 
a  price  exceeding  production  costs. 

Because  tliis  concunent  resolution 
addresses  an  acutely  important  problem 
facing  farmers  not  only  in  South  Caro- 
lina but  across  the  Nation.  I  am  joining 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond,  in 
submitting  it,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Reconu. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  concurrent  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  reads  as  follows: 

A     CONCT-RBENr      RESOLUTION      MEMOr.I.'.LI.  i.;i,, 

the  Congress  or  the  United  .States  and 

THE    SECRFTARY    OF     ACRKl  I.TI  RE    TO    DiRKf  T 
THE      COMMODITV      CBEDIT      CoRPOR.\TION      TO 

Ex-iFND  THE  Date  fob  Rt''AV.\UNr  c.f  Lo^^.s 

ON         NoNOPERI.SIIADt  E  Co.MMODtriFS         JN 

Storage    Under    the    Oovernmfnt    Loan 

Proobam    To    Such    Ti\tc    .vs    Sfcu    Non- 

PLRISn.\BLE  Co.\imoditii'3  C.\n  Be  DisrosED 

OF  Av  A  Price  E:<CEFPiNf.  Pi-.ot  Lfiiov  Cost'; 

Wlierea,^.    the   farmer.-^   of    tl.i..   Stale    find 

lliat  from  tune  to  iiuie  iiouper..-.haij!e  crops 

cannot  be  marketed  at  a  price  which  will  re- 

ijult  in  a  profit  and  that  It  is  necessary  for 

some  or  all  of  the  crops  to  be  stored  und  for 

short-term  loan.s   to   be   obtained    frotu    fhe 

Commodity  Credit  Corpoialion;  and 

Whereaa.  the  fanner.s  of  tiie  -Stale  irave 
coiitinniug  economic  problen:s  w'.iicli  result 
in  low  marlcet  prices  which  are  far  below 
tbe  production  cost  Inrurred  in  prodiicUiL; 
certain  commodities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  tlie  Hon.e 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring; 

That  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  hereby 
memorialized  to  direct  the  Commodity  Cred.t 
Corporation  to  extend  the  date  for  repayment 
of  loans  on  noni>erlahable  commodities  lu 
storage  under  the  government  loan  prc)^  latu 
to  such  time  as  such  nonperibhable  comincc'..- 
ties  can  be  sold  at  a  price  exceeding  prctic- 
tion  costs. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  ecM:h  memt>er  of  the  United  States 
Congre.^is   representii.g   S'-'Hth    Carolina. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reix)rts  ol  committees 
were  submitted: 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CERiAIN  NATIONAL  lElKOLEl  .M 
RESERVE.S— •(  ONFERt.VC  E  REFoK  I'  (KEPT.  NO. 
94     708  1 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit H  report  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing \'otes  of  the  two  Hoases  on  tlie 
bill  < H.R.  49 >  to  authorize  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain 
public  lands  ot  the  U.S.  national  petro- 
leum reserves  the  development  of  whicii 
needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  total  energ.v  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  foi  other  purposes,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P'lc   Wttliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

A.^  11^  t'xetutiv>.  .-e>sion,  tlie  following 
executive  rc}X)its  ol  committees  were 
submitted; 

By  Mr  MOSS,  ficni  tlie  Committee  on 
C'.iniinercf: 

Di.iia  Lady  Doiititm,  of  Utali.  to  be  a  mem- 
l)er  of  tlie  Board  ol  Directors  of  tlie  Corpora- 
tion fcr  I'lihlic  Br<  iidcii-.tint,' 

(Tile  above  nomination  v^a:^  reijorted 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  coii- 
firmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  i^equests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  tije  Conuniitoe 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Frederick  Irving,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
an  A^Mt.stant  Secretary  of  State  lor  Ocean.'^ 
fuid  International  F'l-.  .ronincntiil  and  .Sci- 
entific AtTalrs. 

•  The  above  liOinii^atioM  v.;ts  reported 
with  the  recommendation  tliat  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate,  i 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Foreign  Service 
which  liave  previously  appeared  in  the 
Cor.-OREssioNAL  RECORD  and,  to  save  the 
expen.se  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary  .s  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

•  The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Setretaiy's  de.sk  were  printed  in  the 
Conor FssiONAL  Record  of  March  1,  1976. 
at  tlie  end  of  the  Senate  i)roteedii:t;s  » 


INIROUUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  3191.  A  bin  to  establish  a  De|)Hi  im^i.t 
of  Education.  Referred  to  the  c'oiiiii.iiiee  ou 
Cover  11  men l  C»iiff.ittoi.s. 


Hy    Ml-     HOBERT    C.    BYRD    (for   Mr. 
Hartkei  : 

s  ,nn2.  A  bill  to  reafftrm  the  Intent  of 
C'ougre.ss  VMih  respect  to  the  structure  of 
Ll'.e  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
diustry  rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  tiie  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion e(iuipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
.>^rvlce:  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Comiuisslon  to  make  certain  finding.s 
in  connection  with  CommUsion  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coin- 
nifr.e 

By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  Mr.  Brckx); 

S  31ti:j.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  purch:t.se 
ol  new  and  exi.sting  housing,  to  assiu-e 
the  steady  flow  of  capital  into  the  mortgage 
market,  and  for  oilier  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Uilj.iH  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS; 

S.  3194.  A  blU  to  amend  scclion  241  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  supple- 
mental loans  for  iiospltals.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
AfTairs. 

Hy  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  lilm.seU  oiid 
Mr.  Pearson)    (by  reque.st); 
S.  niitfi.  A  bm  to  extend  provision  of  title 
XXV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  1'4 
yeAZB.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  3196.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  survi- 
vors of  Doctor  Beryl  Blue  Spruce.  Refeired  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
.'<f ivi<  e. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   Mnvolf.   Mr 

N'rt.soN,     Mv.     Mathtas.     Mr.    HnoH 

Scott.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Hrilska, 

Mr.  Bayh.  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byri)>  ; 

S.  3it)7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

StatCi,  Code,  to  authorize  applications  for  a 

court  order  approving  the  use  of  electronic 

surveillance    to   obtain    forelg/i    intelligence 

information.  Referred  to  the  Cominitlcp  on 

I'le  Jiidicirxrv. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S    3191.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
i)i  pahtment  oe  Fi>r(  ation  act 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
I'edeial  Government  is  a  major  source  of 
hnancial  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
Nation's  schools  and  colleges.  Today  I  hi- 
trodtice  legislation  which  provides  for  a 
sipnificant  administrative  change  in  tlie 
dellver>'  of  this  a.ssistance.  Currently 
Federal  assistance  is  pi-ovided  chiefly 
tlirough  the  OfTite  of  Education,  a  majoV 
component  of  the  Education  Division  of 
the  Depai-tment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Office  of  Education  has 
a  staff  of  approximately  3,000  employees, 
and  a  budget  of  more  than  $7  billion.  It 
administers  more  than  100  programs, 
most  of  them  operated  thiough  State  and 
local  education  agencies.  These  programs 
affect  students  in  virtually  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's 16,000  school  districts,  3.000  uni- 
versities and  2-  and  4-year  colleges,  and 
10.000  occupational  schools. 

The  major  goals  of  the  Office  of  Edit^i: - 
tlon  include: 

To  equaUze  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion for  all  Individuals  and  groups  who 
are  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  eco- 
nomic, racial,  or  geographic  conditions 
or  physical  or  ir.cntal  handicaps 


To  Improve  the  quality  and  relevance 
of  American  education,  primarily 
through  research,  development,  experi- 
mentation, demtaistration,  dissemina- 
tion, and  training. 

To  provide  financial  and  technical  sup- 
port to  libraries,  State  and  local  educa- 
lion  agencies,  developing  institutions  ol 
.'-.i.uher  education,  and  adult  and  voca- 
tional education. 

Five  bureaus,  several  staff  offices  and 
fi:iffs  attached  directly  to  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  10  regional  offices 
work  toward  meeting  these  goals.  I  am 
sure  that  when  one  reviews  the  history 
of  the  Office  of  Education  he  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  growth  and 
scope  of  operation  of  the  agency  since 
its  inception  and  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress it  has  made  to  date  m  fulfUling  its 
mission. 

However,  I  believe  that  vast  improve- 
ment can  yet  be  made  if  the  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  this  mission  were  given 
Cabinet-level  status  and  charged  with 
the  responsiblUty  for  administering  all 
programs  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educatl<m,  and 
Welfare  directly  related  to  education,  as 
well  as  certain  other  education  programs 
now  administered  by  other  departments 
and  agencies.  Certainly  the  credentials 
of  this  most  important  agency  more  than 
qualifies  it  to  undertake  this  awesome 
responsibility,  and  the  importance  of  its 
mission  is  more  than  worthy  of  Cabinet- 
level  status. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  objective.  I  am 
aware  that  the  DHEW  has  historically 
opposed  this  type  of  legislation,  citing  as 
its  reasons  the  opinion  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  concerns  of  the  Agency  such 
as  poverty,  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  child 
development,  rehabilitation,  or  the 
handicapped,  are  not  exclusively  an  edu- 
cation problem,  or  a  welfare  problem,  but 
involves  aspects  of  each  of  these  areas.  It 
is  their  feeling  that  the  creation  of  a 
separate  department  to  administer  edu- 
cation programs  would  isolate  them  fnan 
related  programs  which  deal  with  human 
problems,  programs  with  which  they 
must  necessarily  remain  closely  linked. 
Further,  they  feel  such  a  change  would 
result  in  a  fragmented  approach  to 
problems  bearing  on  the  conditions  of 
the  family  and  the  individual  and  the 
results  therefrom  would  also  be  frag- 
mented. 

As  Governor  of  Oklahoma  dm-ing  that 
latter  4  years  of  the  sixties,  I  opposed 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Department 
of  Education.  However,  my  experience  in 
working  with  the  Secretaries  and  other 
officials  of  HEW  has  shown  me  unequiv- 
ocally that  the  Department  is  too  large 
and  complicated  to  be  efficiently  run  by 
one  man.  It  is  my  opinion  that  HEW 
is  presently  unmanageable  and  that, 
through  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
or  recent  Secretaries,  the  Department  of 
HEW  runs  the  Secretary  and  not  the 
Secretary  runs  the  Department. 

I  disagree  with  this  opinion  and  feel 
very  strongly  that  on  the  contrary  a 
separate  agency  specifically  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
Federal  policy  with  regard  to  education 


can  only  resiUt  in  further  improvement 
of  the  education  system  of  this  Nation. 
Unlike  the  present  situation  where  the 
Department  charged  with  implementing 
the  Federal  education  programs  is  also 
charged  with  carrying  out  health  and 
welfare  programs  as  well,  the  Depart- 
ment I  propose  would  be  able  to  devote 
its  full  attention  and  resources  to 
achieving  a  Federal  education  program 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  would  still  be 
able  to  work  with  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Department  in  achieving  this  goal. 
Further  a  consolidation  of  the  major 
Federal  programs  and  responsibiUties 
affecting  education,  I  believe,  is  most  de- 
sirable and  long  overdue.  A  consoUdated 
education  effort  would  afford  the  Fed- 
eral Goverimaent  a  greater  opportunity 
to  achieve  a  vital  national  objective  of 
highest  priority — the  education  of  our 
youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Edu- 
cation Act". 

DECLARATION   OF   FURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  national  Interest  requires  (1)  that 
adequate  recognition  be  given  to  the  funda- 
mental Importance  to  our  society  of  educa- 
tion and  training  in  its  broadest  aspect  and 
to  the  importance  within  the  Federal  struc- 
txire  of  the  agency  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibmty  of  carrying  out  Federal  policy  In  edu- 
cation; and  (2)  that  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  financial  support  for  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  be  coordinated  and  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort  and  conflicting  policies 
and  procedures. 

(b)  Tlie  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  these  vital  objectives  cannot  be 
acbeived  so  long  as  major  Federal  programs 
and  responslbUities  in  tills  field  are  frag- 
mented among  several  agencies  and  depart- 
ments and  their  administration  relegated  to 
relatively  minor  levels  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary 
and  desirable  to  establish  a  new  department 
to  carry  out  the  major  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting education. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation. There  shaU  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  a  Secretary  of  Education,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  th©  Department  a 
Deputy  Secretary,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Secre- 
tary (or,  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary,  or  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, an  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  General 
Counsel,  determined  according  to  such  order 
as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe)  shall  act 
for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Secretary, 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
shaU  perform  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  four 


Assistant  Secretuies  and  a  General  Counsel, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  President,  by 
and  wltSi  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the 
Senate,' and  who  shall  perform  snch  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  tbe  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

TRANSFERS    TO    DEPAKTMKNTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  other  officers  and  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  fvmctions  of  tbe  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  of  the 
other  officers  and  offices  of  such  Office  (in- 
cluding functions  delegated  or  carried  on 
outside  of  such  Office)  under  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964: 

(1)  Sections  222(a)(1).  222(a)(2),  222(ai 
(5),  and  222(a)  (10)  (relating  to  assistance 
for  Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  and  Upward 
Bound  programs  not  conducted  by  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  and  to  stn  "Environ- 
mental Action"  program) . 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 

(1)  under  the  following  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  law  (relating  generally  to  educa- 
tion) : 

(A)  Section  653  of  the  Education  of  tbe 
Handicapped  Act. 

(B)  Section  211  of  tbe  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (relating  to 
vocational  education  facilities  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region). 

(C)  The  International  Education  Act  of 
1966. 

(D)  Title  VI  and  section  1001(d)  of  Uie 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (re- 
lating to  language  development  programs  and 
consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies) . 

(E)  Section  403  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (relating  to  supervision  of  Of- 
fice of  Education) . 

(P)  Sections  427ta)  (2)  (D)  and  427(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (relating 
to  interest  rate  on  certain  student  loans) . 

(G)  The  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (7  UJ5.C.  301 
et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7 
U.S.C.  321  et  seq),  relating  to  land-grant 
colleges. 

(H)  Part  B  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  (relating  to  advance  funding). 

(1)  Part  B  of  title  X  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (relating  to  improvemeut 
of  postsecondary  education). 

(J)  Section  706  of  tbe  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  (relating  to  waivers  of  ineligibility  i . 

(K)  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act. 

(2)  under  the  following  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  law  (relating  to  Howard  University. 
Gallsudet  College,  and  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf) : 

(A)  The  Act  of  March  3,  1893  (20  U.S.C. 
121;  27  Stat.  595) ,  the  Act  of  July  1,  1898  (20 
U.S.C.  121;  30  Stat.  624),  and  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1899,  chapter  424  (20  VS.C.  122;  30 
Stat.  1101),  insofar  as  such  Acts  relate  to 
Howard  University. 

(B)  Section  441  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1022). 

(C)  Tbe  Act  of  June  18,  1954  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-1025  et  seq.) . 

(D)  Tbe  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  Act   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  81-1061  et  seq.) 

(3)  under  the  following  provisions  of  law 
(relating  to  appointment  and  compensation 
of  advisory  committees) : 

(A)  Tbe  Cooperative  Besearcb  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  331  et  seq.) . 

(B)  SecUons  309,  541,  604.  708.  and  906  of 
tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Kducation 
Act  of  1965. 

(G)  Section  761  of  tbe  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. 

(D)  Sections  110,  ap5.  and  803  Of  the  Blgbcr 
Education  Act  of  1965. 
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(E)  Section  716  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

(F)  Sections  104(a)  (3)  (B)  and  l(M(ai  (5) 
of  the  Vocational  Eduoattoc  Act  of  186S. 

(O)  Section  310  of  the  Adult  Education 
AC. 

( d  There  are  hereby  traiisXerred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education. 

(e>  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of — 

( 1 1  the  Secretary  of  Defei^se  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  under 
(A)  the  Defense  Department  Oversex^;  Teach- 
ers Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act.  and  (B) 
section  606(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1968,  or  any  comparable 
provision  of  s.;bsequent  appropriation  Acts; 
and 

( 2 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  section 
7204  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code  irelatlnt,- 
to  schools  for  dependents  of  members  of  tlie 
naval  service) . 

(f)  Within  one  hiuidred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  the  President 
may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  r.ny  function 
not  tranfclerred  to  the  Secretary  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section,  If  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  determines  such  function  relates  pri- 
marily to  functions  transferred  by  such 
subsections  to  the  Secretary. 

REDESIGN  ATIOK      OF      DEP.\«TMENr      OF      HEALTH, 
EDt-C.\TION.    .^ND    WELFARE 

Sec  5  (a)  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  W^elfare.  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Admin- 
istration shall  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare  for  Administration, 
respectively. 

(bi  Any  reference  In  a  law,  regulation, 
document  or  record  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  an  office  the  title  of  which  la  re- 
designated by  subsection  fa)  of  this  section 
shall  be  held  and  con-^ldered  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  cr 
to  ?'tch  office  as  so  redesignated. 

AO>:lNISTR.\TIVE    PROVISION"; 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  any  other  Act  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  tl\e  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  to  select,  appoint,  employ, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  including  investigators,  at- 
torneys, and  hearing  exanuners.  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  to  pre- 
scribe their  autliority  and  duties. 

ib)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals  unless  otherwiae 
specified  in  an  appropriation  Act. 

(ci  The  Secretary  may.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  to  delegate  and  redelegate  con- 
tained m  any  otlter  Act  in  the  exercise  of  the 
f  I',  net  ions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  in  this 
Act.  delegate  any  of  hla  functions  to  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Department  as 
he  may  designate,  may  atitbartze  such  suc- 
ccAslTe  redeles^tionfl  of  such  functions  aa  be 
may  deem  desirable,  and  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  hi.s  functions. 

•  di  The  peraonnel,  assets,  liabiliiles.  con- 
tr.icts.  property,  records,  authori7Atlon&,  al- 
locations, and  other  fund.s  employed,  held. 


lised.  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  oT  the  OfBce  of  Education,  and  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  other 
ofBcers  and  offices  thereof,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

(e>  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
;isset.s,  liabilities,  contracts,  property  records, 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  other  funds, 
employed,  held,  used,  arising  from,  available 
or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
the  functioi^s  transferred  by  section  4  (except 
section  4(a)  )  of  this  Act  a.«!  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
tletermine  siiall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tarvv  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
pers..>i.Ciel  ei  caged  in  functions  transferred 
under  this  Act  sliall  be  transferred  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating   to  transfer  of  functions. 

(fi  The  traixsfer  of  personnel  pursuant 
to  si:btect!ons  Id)  and  (e>  of  this  section 
shall  be  without  reduc  tlon  in  classification 
or  compenpation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer 

It;)  In  any  c.xse  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  an.  othce  or  agency  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  such  office  or  agency  shall 
lapse 

(hi  Tlie  Sfcrciary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
liah  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fl-iical  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necefes.'iry  fcr  li'.e  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  coniiiioii  admlnl.'itrative  services  as 
he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  Interest 
of  economv  and  etB(  iency  in  tlie  Department, 
including  .-.ich  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  lor  stationery  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  for  wl-.ich  adequate  stocks  may 
be  maintained  to  meet  in  wliole  or  in  part 
ihe  requirements  of  the  Department  and  its 
agencies:  central  messenger,  mall,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  service<«:  office 
space,  central  services  for  document  repro- 
duction, and  for  graphics  and  visual  aids: 
and  a  central  library  service.  The  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  any  appropriations 
made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  cnpital 
iwhU'h  approprlatlon-s  are  hereby  author- 
ized) and  the  fair  and  reasonable  vahie  of 
such  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  assets  and  inventories  on  order  as  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations 
Such  iund  shall  be  reimbursed  In  advance 
from  available  funds  of  agencies  and  offices 
In  the  Department,  or  from  other  sources,  for 
supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will  ap- 
proximate the  expense  of  operation,  Includ- 
ing the  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  the  de- 
preciation of  equipment.  The  fund  shall  al.so 
l)e  credited  with  receipts  from  f.ale  or  ex- 
change of  property  and  receipts  in  payment 
for  lo.'s  or  damage  to  property  owned  by  the 
fund  There  shall  be  covered  into  the  United 
Sta'.e-i  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
any  surplus  found  in  the  fund  (all  assets, 
liabilities,  and  prior  losses  considered)  above 
the  amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to 
establisli  and  maintain  suta  fund. 

<i)  liie  Secretai-v  may  appro. e  a  seal  of 
office  Xor  the  Department,  and  Judicial  notice 
shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

ij)  In  addition  to  the  autliority  contained 
in  any  otlier  Act  which  Ls  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary,  as  necessary,  and 
when  not  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  provide  for.  construct,  or 
maintaiti  the  following  for  employees  and 
their  dependents  stationed  at  remote  locali- 
ties. 

( 1 )  Emergency  medical  .ser\  ices  and  sup- 
plies. 

(2 1    Food  and  other  subsistence  supplies: 

(3  I  Messing  facilities: 

(4)  Motion  picture  equipment  and  film  for 
recreation  and  training;  and 

(5)  Living  and  working  quarters  and  facil- 
ities. 

The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  furnishing  of  .services 
and  supplies  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  stTbsectlon  shall  be  at  prices  reflect- 


ing reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  proceeds  therefrom  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
the  expenditure  was  made. 

(k)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal. 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and  bequests 
of  money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts  or  beque.=ts 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  In  a  sepa- 
rate fund  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order 
of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  In  securities  of  the  United  States 
or  In  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States  any 
moneys  contained  in  the  fund  provided  for 
in  paragraph  1 1 ) .  Income  accming  from 
such  securities,  and  from  any  other  property 
held  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund,  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of 
the  Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  clrll  service  laws,  such 
advisory  committees  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  and 
advice  to  the  Department  In  performance  of 
its  functions.  Members  of  such  committees, 
other  than  ihoae  regularly  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be 
paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
those  axithorlzed  for  individuals  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  reg^ular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  emploj-ed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(mid)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  educational  institu- 
tions, public  or  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zations, or  Individuals  for  the  conduct  of 
research  Into  any  aspect  of  the  problems 
related  to  the  programs  of  the  Department 
which  are  authorized  by  statute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  In  the  form  of  reports  or  publi- 
cations to  public  or  private  agjencles  or  orga- 
niaations,  or  Individuals  such  Information  as 
he  deems  pertinent  on  the  research  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
Is  Intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  De- 
partment which  8uthori,^e  the  making  of 
contracts  for  research. 

AMTNDMrNTS    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  7.  (a1  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out:  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following::  ",  Secretary  of 
Education". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
Education."  In  tbe  antlpenultimate  para- 
graph, and  by  Inserting  below  the  last  para- 
graph the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Education". 

(c)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  63  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  6312  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  Education,"  in  the  paragraph  (10), 
and  by  adding  below  paragraph  (12)  the 
following : 

"(13)  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(3)  Section  A314  Is  amezMlad  by  sU'llung 
out  ",  Education,"  In  para^aph  (7)  and 
by  adding  below  paragraph  (59)  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"(60)  Deputy  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(3)  Section  6815  is  anwtndiid  by  vtrtklug 
out  ",  Education,"  In  paragrapbs  (17),  (41). 
and  (97) ,  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (»7) 
the  following: 

•*(98)  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

"(99)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Education 
(4).". 

(4)  Section  5316  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -Education,"  in  paragraphs  (24),  (43), 
(52),  (63),  and  (95). 

(6)  Section  5317  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "thirty-four"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "thirty-six". 

(d)  Sections  5315  (41)  and  (88)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

(e)  Section  106(a)  of  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Education",  and  by  striking  out 
"the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Education"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education". 

(f)  Section  502(1)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "basic  education,". 

(g)  Section  481  of  the  Oen«^  Education 
Provisions  Act  and  section  141  (c)  (4)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Educa- 
tion". 

(h)  Section  442(b)  (3)  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare  or  of  the  Department 
of  Education.". 

AMKOAIi    REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make 
a  report  In  writing  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  tbe  Congress  on  tbe  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  fiaoal 
year. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective — 

(A)  under  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  this  Act,  or 

(B)  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  tinder  this 
Act, 

by  (1)  any  department  or  agency,  any  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or 
(ii)  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  ttie  time  this  Act 
takes  effect, 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary,  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  tbe  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof), 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act;  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  before  the  Department.  Such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con- 
tinued before  the  department  or  agency  be- 
fore which  they  were  pending  at  the  time  of 
such  transfer.  In  either  case  orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  ahall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  tf  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until    modified,    terminated,  superseded,  or 


repealed  by  tbe  Secretary,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  <x  by  operation  of  Uw. 
(c)(1)    Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 

(2)— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commended  prior  to  tbe  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  bis  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  department 
or  agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or 
against  any  department  or  agency,  functions 
of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  in  bis  official  ca- 
pacity shall  abate  by  reason  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  ac- 
tions, (X  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted  by 
or  against  the  United  States  or  such  official 
of  the  Department  as  may  be  appropriate 
and,  in  any  litigation  pending  when  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time, 
on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter 
an  Older  ^mich  wUl  give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  m  his  official  ci^aclty,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  department  or  agency  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
involving  functions  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  which  case  tbe  suit  shall  be- con- 
tinued by  the  department,  agency,  or  officer 
which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised 
\fter  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference 
tb  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department 
or  agency,  officer  or  office  so  taansferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  officer  or  agency  in 
which  this  Act  vests  such  function  after  such 
transfer. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  exercise  of  funtcions  transferred  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
department  or  agency  exercising  such  ftinc- 
tions,  immediately  preceding  their  transfer. 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to  no- 
tice, bearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or  ad- 
ministrative review  that  apply  to  any  func- 
tion transferred  by  this  Act  shall  s^ply  to 
the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(f )  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  In 
tbe  department  or  agency  exercising  such 
functions  immediately  preceding  their  trans- 
fer, and  his  actions  In  exercising  such  func- 
tions shall  have  the  same  force  and  effort  as 
when  exercised  by  such  department  or 
agency. 

CODIFICATION 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  within  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  a  proposed  codifica- 
tion of  all  laws  which  contain  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Department"  means  De- 
partment of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  Secretary 
of  Education. 


(3)  The  term  "function"  includes  power 
and  duty. 

EfyauTivL  date;  initux.  APPonmizifT  or 
omcias 

Sex;.  12.  (a)  This  Act  BhaU  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  on  such  priw  date  af  t«-  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  this 
Act  may  '(notwithstanding  sabsectlan  (a)) 
be  ^pointed  in  the  mannw  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  com- 
pensated frcun  the  date  they  flxst  take  office, 
at  the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such 
compensation  and  related  expenses  of  their 
offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for 
tbe  functions  to  be  transferred  to  tbe  De- 
partment pursuant  to  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  'for 
Mr.  Hartbz)  : 
S.  3192.  A  bill  to  reaflSim  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  tbe  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications 
industry  rendering  services  in  interstate 
and  foreign  ccxnmerce;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  ter- 
minal and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  senrice;  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  in  connec- 
tion with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

CONSUMER    COMMUNICATIONS    REFORM    ACT 
OF    197e 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  and  send  to  the  desk,  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Consumer  Communica- 
tions Reform  Act  of  1976." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Hartke  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senat(»  Hastke 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  entitled  The 
Consumer  Communications  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  During  the  coturse  of  tbe  past  several 
years,  I  have  become  Increasingly  concerned 
with  the  trend  of  some  regulatory  bodies  to 
establish  their  own  national  policy  as  op- 
posed to  Implementing  the  national  policy 
as  determined  by  the  Congress.  This  incur- 
sion on  Congressional  prerogative  is  most 
pronounced  when  one  reviews  actions  taken 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
over  the  past  eight  years. 

The  Congress  delineated  national  policy 
In  the  telecommunications  field  when  it  en- 
acted the  Communications  Act  of  1934:  the 
availability  of  telephone  service  to  virtually 
every  individual  In  the  nation.  This  concept 
Is  predicated  upon  a  rate  structure  In  which 
prices  for  business  services  and  long  distance 
services  underwrite  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  of  Individual  telephone  service. 
Universality  of  service  is  enoovmged  by  mak- 
ing basic  telephone  service  available  to  every- 
one regardless  of  geographic  location  and 
economic  status. 

The  FCC.  however,  on  its  own  initiative, 
and  without  regard  to  the  prerogative  of 
Congress,  has  proceeded  to  change  this  basic 
concept  by  a  number  of  decisions  In  the  past 
several  years.  Tlie  policies  being  pursued  by 
the  FCC  would  result  in  lower  rates  frar  some 
big  business  users  and  higher  rates  I<x  the 
individual  telephone  consumer.  I  am  op- 
posed to  such  trends. 

Analogies  can  be  drawn  from  these  trends 
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wltb  those  which  developed  over  a  period  of 
years  with  the  railroads.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
through  this  legislation  we  can  prevent  from 
occurring  a  situation  such  as  that  sought 
to  be  remedied  bv  the  Rail  Service  Act  of 
1973 

I  have  also  expressed  my  concern  over  a 
similar  trend  in  Inter-clty  parcel  delivery. 
If  ii;ll  competition  Is  to  be  the  order  of  the 


these  service*  to  proflWile  high  volume  (b)  The  technical  Integrity  of  the  nation- 
inter-city  routes.  wkJe  telecommunications  system.  Ito  coor- 
In  earlier  yewra  the  telephone  common  dlnated  planning,  design  installation  im- 
carrlers.  with  tJie  a.ld  and  appro\aJ  of  both  provement.  management  operation  and 
state  and  federal  regulators,  evolved  a  rate  maintenance  are  indispensable  elements  In 
structure  in  which  the  revenues  from  various  the  Intersute  telecommunications  network 
service  categories,  such  as  inter-city  and  necessary  both  to  the  reasonableness  of 
optional  services  and  equipment,  are  used  charges  and  to  the  high  quality  and  unlver- 
lo  make  substantial  contributions  to  cover  sality  of  common  carrier  telecommunications 


K^ererrJ-pJl/^rar^sTcl^'New  v'k      'T/r"   ^^^,  '^'^.^   '>^'«'»^««'»-   ^^«^^V  P-     service,  and  accordingly  Congr^herebri;'^-' 
5  r.^.        ^„^^  .      ^^^^^°^^      muting  rates  for  bnsic  local  teleohone  serv-     affirms  its  ooiicv  that  th»  T^t«.^*-H  .„*-. 

and  Chicago  will  be  at  a  very  low  cost,  but 

virtually    nonexistent    between,    say.    Pierre. 

Sotuh    Dnkota.    and    Beanblossom,    Indiana. 


g  rates  for  bnsic  local  telephone  serv-     affirms  Its  policy  that  the  integrated  Inter 
ice  tj  be  lower  than  would  otherwise  be  the     state   telecommunications  network  shall  be 
case.  The  iotis  of  inter-city  markets  to  com-     structured  so  as  to  assttre  widely  available 


because  of  prohibitive  costs.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  mail  service  at  reasonable  cost 
should  be  available  to  all  Americans,  wheth- 
er they  live  In  the  cities  or  the  rtira!  areas, 
and  not  simply  big  business  users  in  our 
large  metropolitan  areas. 

A  similar  problem  may  exist  in  opening 
tiie  air  lines  to  ftill  competition,  as  some 
propose.  If  full  competition  Is  to  be  the 
order  and  service  under  regulation  passed 
the  result  will  be  less  service  for  most  Ameri- 
cans and  more  service  at  a  reduced  price  fo.-' 
some  big  business  users. 

As  my  colleague.  Senator  Humphrey,  ob- 
served recently,  the  regulated  air  carriers 
who  now  must  serve  both  the  lucrative  high 
volume  routes  and  the  little  towns  as  well, 
"don't  make  any  rDonxey  by  going  into  those 
little  towns."  Tbe  point  is,  of  course,  that  U 
full  and  open  competition  Is  the  order,  no 
one  In  fact  will  choose  to  serve  the  small 
towns.  Under  regulation,  however,  as  Senator 
Humphrey  stated,  serving  small  towns  and 
communities  Is  a  "part  of  a  service.  It's  like 
Rural  Delivery  Service.  We've  got  a  lot  of 
city  slickers  that  don't  think  famters  ought 
to  get  their  mall  either." 

This  problem,  as  related  to  the  universal 
avaUability  of  telephone  service,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion at  its  S7th  annual  meeting  held  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  at  which  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted.  "We  support  the 
goal  of  attaining  an  efficient  Interstate  tele- 
phone system  that  will  provide  telephone 
service  to  rural  consumers  at  reasonable  cost 
We  oppKJse  policies  which  eiDde  those  rev- 
enues that  traditionally  have  contributed  to 
maintaining  service  at  reasonable  rates  o'.er 
the  entire  telephone  network." 

The  principles  entinciated  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  embodied  ui  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today. 

The  series  of  FCC  decisions  which  I  have 
earlier  criticized  in  these  remarks  fall  basi- 
caliy  into  two  categories.  F'.rst  are  those  de- 
cisiono  which  allow  the  intertonnec  :ion  with 
the  telephone  network  of  customer-provided 
Terminal  and  station  equipment.  Originally, 
such  interconnectloi-^  were  of  a  limited 
variety.  More  recent  decisions  have  broad- 
ened this  practice  so  that  serious  q-iestlons 
have  now  developed  concerning  the  capacity 
of  the  telephone  common  carriers  to  pre- 
serve and  manage  the  technical  integrity 
and  efficiency  of  the  network,  which  is  an 
important  natloi-.al  asset.  The  B'CC  only  la^: 
week  continued  to  broaden  such  decisions 
despite  continuing  objections  by  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  UtUity  Commis- 
sioners, an  orgaiuzation  princlpaily  cf  stale 
regulators.  The  state  regulators  are  con- 
cerned with  the  additional  cost  that  m\\  he 
borne  by  the  individual  telephone  consum- 
ers In  their  respective  states  in  implement- 
ing these  decisions. 

A  second  series  of  c'.eci'T^ions  his  aui'nor 
ized  new  so-called  specialized  common  car- 
riers to  provide  pilvate  line  inter-city  serv- 
ices. An  examination  of  services  provided  bv 
these  specialized  carriers  raises  dot-.bt  as  to 
whether  the  sen  ices  are  new  and  dlfferen:. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  substar.tlal  basi> 
for  concern  that  the  specialized  carrier.;  are 
providing  services  nearly  Identical  to  and 
V,  hlch  merely  duplicate  those  provided  by  the 
telephone    common    carriers,    but    Umltii '.■ 


petitors  who  can  offer  reduced  prices,  since 
they  do  not  liave  to  serve  the  entire  public 
would  ssevL-rely  curtaU  the  amounts  available 
for  contiibutiona.  making  the  cost  of  all 
local  t.ervice  and  some  long  distance  services, 
and  most  especially  in  sm&ll  towns  and  rural 
areas,  increase  materlally.  Tins  'cream 
skimming'  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  Ir 
is,  in  an  ecoiKKnic  sense,  an  allocation  of 
markeUB   by   the  FCC  to  protected  entrants 

The  public  policy  goal  enunciated  by  Con- 
gre!«>  in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
.  to  make  available,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
aU  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  rapid, 
efficient.  Nation-wide  and  world-wide  wire 
and  radio  communications  service  with  ade- 
quate facilities  at  reasonable  charges  .  . 
has  been  largely  met  by  the  existii\g  common 
carriers. 

Serious  and  well  founded  questions  have 
been  raised  which  bring  the  wisdom  of  the 
FCC  decisions  I  have  described  Into  grave 
doubt  The  consequences  of  wrong  decisions 
in  this  area  could  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
American  public.  If  there  are  Inequities  in 
the  pieseiu  price  structure,  for  various  serv- 
ices, these  problems  can  be  addressed  by  the 
FCC  and  appropriate  changes  made  without 
destroying  the  concept  upon  which  univer- 
sal service  is  predicated  which  will  resiUt  if 
present  FCC  policies  are  contiiiued.  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  do  all  in  Its 
power  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  tele- 
communications service  in  this  country  to  all 
Americans,  caused  by  an  ili  conceived  plan 
which  is  not  economically  sound,  and  which 
if  it  benefits  anyone  at  all,  will  only  benefit 
some  large  bu.sluess  users. 

Tlie  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today  re- 
a.Tfiiins  the  prerogative  of  Congress  to  enunci- 
ate the  telecommunications  policy  of  this 
nation  This  legislation  is  certainly  not  in- 
tended to  be  the  definitive  solution  to  the 
problem  I  have  outlined.  It  i*i  ray  intention, 
however,  tliat  it  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  a  much 
needed  study  by  Congress  of  teleconununi- 
cations  regulatory  policy.  The  Congress  must 
and  .should  act  now  to  see  that  the  interest 
of  ail  the  American  public,  rather  than  that 
of  a  lew  large  businesses.  Is  served.  The  ques- 
tions involved,  and  the  possibly  disastrous 
ret.ult.-^  of  wrong  answers,  are  too  great  for 
C'liiirres.-i  to  ignoif  or  to  lea-. e  to  one  ol  its 
agencies 


S.  3192 
Bv  it  enacted  by  the  Senati-  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statex  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Com- 
mtmlcatior.s  Reform  Act  of  1976". 

CO->.GRE=;s:'^'M.\L    FINDINGS    AND    DLCL '.RATION' 
OF    PTTRPOSE 

Sf.i.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  — 

fa)  The  reventies  from  Integrated  Inter- 
state and  foreign  common  carrier  telecom- 
munications services,  based  on  charges  re- 
flecting both  costs  and  value  of  service,  have 
contributed  toward  meeting  the  cofsts  of  fa- 
cilltle.s  u<;ed  in  common  for  providing  .such 
interst'.ite  and  foreign  services  and  local  tele- 
phone exchange  service  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  helped  maintain 
a  level  of  charges  for  telephone  exchange 
.service  which  is  lower  than  otherwise  would 
be  required. 


high  quality  telecommunications  services  to 
all  of  the  nation's  telecommunications  users. 

( c )  The  authorization  of  lines,  faculties,  or 
services  of  specUUzed  carriers  which  dupli- 
cate the  lines,  facilities  or  services  of  other 
telecommunications  common  carriers 

( 1 )  involves  higher  charges  for  users  of 
tcleptione  exchange  service  by  decreasing  the 
Interstate  revenues  that  otherwise  would  be 
available  for  contribution  to  the  common 
costs  of  providing  telephone  services 
throughout  the  United  States; 

(2)  fosters  Inefficiencies  in  the  utUizatlon 
of  national  telecommunications  resources 
throvtgh  the  creation  of  unnecessary  and 
wastefiU  duplication  of  tdecotmnunlcatioDS 
lines  and  facilities  and  wasteful  use  of  the 
radio  spectrum; 

(3)  aignlflcantly  impairs  the  technical  In- 
tegrity, the  coordinated  planning,  design, 
installation.  Improvement,  management,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  integrated 
nationwide  telecommunications  network; 
and 

(4)  has  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  national 
objectives  of  maintaining  stability  of  con- 
sumer price  levels,  conserving  national  eco- 
nomic resources.  Improving  productivity,  and 
fostering  an  economy  that  will  maintain 
adequate  sources  and  reasonable  costs  of 
capital: 

and    is,    therefore,    contrary    to    the   public 
interest, 

(d)  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  Intent  that 
the  complete  authority  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service  shall  rest  with  the  States 
even  though  such  teruUnal  and  sUtlon 
equipment  also  may  be  used  In  connection 
with  Interstate  services. 

(e)  The  Congressional  findings  and  dec- 
larations of  policy  set  forth  herein  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  cf  1934  as  specified  in 
Section  1  of  that  Act;  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  take  no  action 
inconsistent  with  the  findings  and  declara- 
tions in  this  Act. 

CHARGES    FOa    SERVICE 

Sec.  3.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Conuuunlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (U.S.C.  Title 
47.  Sec.  201)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  ti..e  first  sentence: 
"No  compensatory  charges  for  or  In  connec- 
tion with  such  communication  service  may 
be  found  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  low.  The  Commis- 
sion may  not  hold  the  charge  of  a  carrier 
up  to  a  partictilar  level  to  protect  the  traffic 
or  revenues  from  a  communication  service 
offered  or  provided  by  another  carrier  if  such 
charge  proposed  by  the  carrier  is  compensa- 
tory. As  used  in  this  subsection,  a  charge  is 
compensatory  so  long  as  it  equals  or  exceeds 
the  incremental  cost  of  providing  the  com- 
munications service.  Such  incremental  cost 
is  the  additional  cost  caused  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  service  Including,  where  appro- 
priate, the  capital  costs  of  whatever  addi- 
tional facilities  are  required  to  provide  the 
service." 

REAFrniMAnoN      OF     STATE     JtmiSDICTION     OVER 
LOCAL     TERMINAL     AND     STATION     KQUIPUiarr 

Sbc  4  Section  2ib)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47  U.S.C,  Bee. 
ISJib)  >  is  i'urtlier  amended  by  striking  "or" 
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at  the  end  of  the  phrase  following  "(1 )  "  and 
subatltuttng  tharefor  tlie  foUowiog: 
'  incliiding  bat  not  limited  to,  ttaa  charges, 
claadflcatlon,  practioM,  aeivioeB.  fiMdUttes.  or 
regulations  for  or  in  oonnectian  wtth  tbm 
luc  or  c4Minectlon  of  any  ataUon  cquijunent. 
tormina  ting  facilities,  exchange  plant,  and 
(Xher  like  Instrumentalities  and  apparatus 
n?od  in  common  foe  both  intrastate  com- 
I'litnicatlon  service  and  interstate  or  forcIg:n 
.ommtinlcatlon  service,  whether  provided  by 
.1  common  carrier  or  any  other  person,  or". 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
A^'t  of  1934,  as  amended  (U.S.C.  Title  47, 
Sec.  153),  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gg)  Intrastate  communication'  means 
ciimmunlcatlon  ar  transmission  between 
points  m  the  same  State,  Territory,  or  poa- 
sesslon  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cdlumbia,  including  among  otlier 
things,  all  station  equipment,  terminating 
faculties,  exchange  plant,  and  other  Uke  In- 
stromentallties  and  apparatus  tiaed  for  or 
In  CQonection  with  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice or  Interexcbange  service,  even  though 
such  equipment,  facilities,  plant,  instru- 
mentalities or  apparatus  are  or  may  be  used 
for  or  In  connection  with  td^bone  exchange 
service  or  Intercachangie  service,  even  though 
such  eqwiijmeut.  fadUUes.  i^ant.  Inatru- 
maitalltics  or  ippMratns  are  or  imy  he  used 
in  connection  with  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munications service.  'Intrastate  communica- 
tion service'  means  any  service  which  pro- 
vides Intrastate  communications." 

FINDINGS   TO   BE   INCLtJDED  IN   COMMISSION    AU- 
THORIZATIONS OF  SPECMLIZEO  CAKSIEBS 

Sec.  6.  The  following  new  section  is  added 
In  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended: 

"Sec.  226  (a)  As  used  in  this  sectioo.- — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'telephone  common  carrier' 
means  any  common  carrier,  the  major  por- 
tion of  whose  traffic  and  revenues,  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  communication  and  in  In- 
trastate communication,  is  derived  tram  mes- 
sage telephone  services,  tel^hone  exchange 
services,  radio-telephone  exchange  aervloes, 
or  a  combination  thereof. 

"(2)  The  term  'telegraph  common  carrier' 
'  means  any  common  carrier  which  provides  a 
public  mewiage  telegram  service  in  interstate 
consnunlcatlons. 

"(3)  The  term  'specialized  carrier'  means 
any  common  carrier  other  than  a  telephone 
or  telegriH[>b  cmnmon  carrier. 

"(4)  The  term  'message  telephone  serv- 
ice' means  telephone  service  between  sta- 
tions in  different  exchange  areas  whereby 
telephone  facilities  are  provided  to  the  pub- 
lic for  communications  between  different  cx- 
(diange  areas  on  a  message  by  measace  basis, 
ptntemplatlng  a  separate  connection  for 
each  occasion  of  use. 

"(5)  The  term  'public  message  telegram 
service'  means  a  substantially  nationwide 
telegraph  service  for  the  transmission  and 
reception  of  record  matter  where  the  trans- 
mission Is  not  directly  controlled  by  the 
sender  and  for  which  a  charge  is  collected 
or.  the  basis  of  number  of  words  transmitted 
and  which  Is  available  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  grant  or 
authorize  any  construction  permit,  station 
license,  or  certificate,  tor  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  any  '"*""" r'fra- 
tlon  or  transmission  line  or  facility,  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  or  any  modification  or  re- 
newal thereof,  that  otherwise  might  be 
granted  or  authorized  pursuant  to  any  pro- 
viMon  of  this  Act,  to  any  specialized  carrier 
that  furnishes  or  proposes  to  furnish  inter- 
state communication  service  unless  the  Com- 
mLsslon  shall  find,  after  full  opportunity  for 
evidentiary  bearing  on  the  record,  that 
such  permit,  license,  or  certificate,  will  not 
result  In  Increased  charges  for  telephone  ex- 
change service  or  in  wasteful  or  unnecessary 


dupUcatkm  of  communicatiop  lines. ;  facUl- 
tieSk  aqn^me&t  and  instrumentalities  of  tusy 
tpliyhone  or  telegraph  common  carrier,  and 
will  not  significantly  impair  the  techlcal  in- 
tegrity and  capacity  for  unified  and  coor- 
dinated planning,  management,  design,  and 
dperstion  of  the  nationwide  telephone  net- 
work. In  finding  that  such  grant  or  authori- 
zations wfll  not  result  in  wasteful  or  unnec- 
essary dtipllcatlon,  the  Comnrtiwion  shall  de- 
termine, amcxig  other  things,  that  the  i»x»- 
posed  service  or  services  of  the  specialized 
carrier,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  re- 
quested grant  or  authorization,  (1)  are  not 
like  or  similar  to  any  service  or  services  pro- 
vided by  a  telephone  or  telegraph  common 
carrier  and  (ii)  cannot  be  provided  by  avail- 
able ctxnmunications  lines,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  instrumentalities  of  a  telephone  or 
telegraph  common  carrier.  At  any  hearing 
involving  a  matter  under  this  subsection, 
the  burden  of  proof  to  support  the  requisite 
findings  by  the  Commission  shall  be  on  the 
ai^lcant  for  such  permit,  license  or  certifi- 
cate." 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Brock)  : 
S.  3193.  A  bin  to  stimulate  the  pur- 
chase of  new  and  existing  housing,  to 
assure  the  steady  flow  of  ci^^tal  into  the 
mortgage  market,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Coamuibee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AflFairs. 

ROUSING    INCENTIVE    INVESTMENT    ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce and  send  to  the  desk  a  bin,  for  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
entitled  the  "Housing  Incentive  Invest- 
meai  Act." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Bkock,  the  bill,  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, bill,  and  analysis  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IltTKODUCTORY     REMAKKS    BT     SENATOR     BROCK 

FOB   Housing   Incentive   Investment   Act 

OF  1976 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Housing  In- 
centive luveatment  Act  of  1B76  to  stimulate 
the  purchase  of  new  and  existing  housing 
and  to  usaurc  the  steady  flow  of  capital  into 
the  mortgage  market. 

This  plan  is  a  step  toward  a  more  even 
and  more  certain  supply  of  credit  for  the 
home  mortgage  market. 

It  wiU  help  avoid  the  situation  we  have 
seen  foiu:  times  in  the  last  decade  when 
uMMTtgage  money  was  unobtainable  to  finance 
tiie  sale — or  pur<diaae — of  homes. 

It  wiU  bring  greater  stability  and  reduce 
interest  rates  for  mortgage  credit  at  aU 
points  in  the  business  cycle  by  reducing  the 
premium  for  inflationary  expectations  built 
into  Interest  charges. 

It  will  correct  distortions  and  inequities  in 
the  marketplace  created  by  Inflation. 

The  basic  problem  has  been  that  home 
mortgage  lending  institutions  have  special- 
ized in  lending  to  long  term  home  purchasers 
the  ftinds  raised  through  short-term  time 
and  savings  deposits.  This,  coupled  with  un- 
derestimation of  the  long  term  rate  of  in- 
flation, has  resulted  in  the  average  return  on 
mortgage  portfolios  rising  more  slowly  than 
the  market  cost  of  short  term  funds.  Home 
mortgage  lenders  have  been  dependent  on 
regulated  interest  ceilings  on  time  and  sav- 
ings d^iosits  to  moderate  this  squeeze  on 
their  earnings.  But  when  short  term  mar- 
ket rates  of  interest  rise  above  these  ceilings, 
savings  deposits  are  diverted  from  mortgage 
lenders  In  what  Is  known  as  dlslntermedia- 
tlon.   ^, 

This  'situation  has  not  benefitted  con- 
sumer.'?. The  interest  rate  charged  consumer 


boi  rowers  includes  a  judgment  by  the  lender 
of  what  wUl  be  an  adequate  ictnm  in  the 
later  years  of  a  loan.  In  the  past  decade  this 
inflatkMiary  premium  has  alao  ineluded  an 
attempt  by  iModen  to  reoo«q^  their  unde-- 
estiioates  of  the  past.  This  is  one  way  leuU- 
era  attempt  to  balaivy  out  their  ponioii:5. 
However,  this  results  in  tlie  fwadlly  who  got 
their  loan  when  the  rates  were  tow  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  family  that  needs  to  borrow- 
today  in  order  to  buy  a  home.  In  addition, 
the  threat  of  further  aggravating  mortgage 
rates  in  tight  money  times  has  prevented 
lenders  from  adjusting  rates  for  consumer 
savers  to  fully  meet  competition  from  other 
investments.  This,  in  turn,  has  eroded  the 
volume  of  funds  available  to  new  consumer 
borrowers. 

The  Housing  Incentive  Investment  Plan 
will  meet  these  problems  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  will  lower  the  going  mortgage  in- 
terest rate  for  low  and  middle  Income  buyers 
of  new  and  existing  homes.  Also,  the  needs  oi 
both  the  lender  and  borrmrer  wiU  be  met  by 
providing  a  flexible  rate  contract  for  the 
lender  while  maintaining  a  fixed  monthly 
payment  (t€x  principal  and  interest)  for  the 
borrower.  This  will  allow  lenders  to  compete 
more  competitively  for  deposits  during  pe- 
riods of  sharp  rises  in  sfaort  term  interest 
rates  and  therefore,  he^  modemte  the  vio- 
lent cyclical  swings  in  mortgage  credit  avail- 
ability. 

The  first  objective  is  to  be  achieved  by 
providing  a  diSeieutlal  between  the  enrrent 
mortgage  market  rate  Is  9  percent  and  the 
under  this  plan.  For  example,  if  the  current 
mortgage  market  rate  and  the  rate  available 
home  buyer  wishes  to  purchase  a  home  which 
requires  a  mortgage  loan  of  $35,000.00  or  les.^. 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  such  a  loan  at  an 
interest  rate  of  7  percent  under  the  prc^osal . 
The  monthly  payments  would  not  be  altered 
during  the  time  be  kept  bis  home  and  they 
would  continue  to  reflect  the  7  percent  mort- 
gage rate  received  at  closing. 

The  second  objective  is  achieved  by  pro- 
viding the  market  rate  to  the  lender  by  way 
of  recoverable  payments.  Referring  once 
more  to  our  example,  the  lender's  return 
would  be  9  percent  on  the  same  mortgage 
just  made  to  the  borrower  at  7  percent.  The 
2  percent  interest  differential  would  be  paid 
from  a  OKMA  fond  set  np  for  this  ptirpose 
If  Interest  rates  in  the  mortgase  maricet  were 
to  Increase  to  9^4  percent,  then  the  Iende>'s 
contract  rate  would  be  adjusted  np  V4  per- 
cent to  reflect  the  market  rate  tnciease  over 
the  six-month  period — but,  as  mentioned, 
the  borrower  would  continue  at  7  percent. 
As  a  result,  the  payments  being  made  by 
ONMA  to  the  lender  would  be  2%  percent. 
Similarly,  if  the  Interest  were  to  decline  to 
8%  percent,  the  ONMA  payments  made  to 
the  lender  would  fall  to  1%  of  1  percent. 

As  an  added  protection  to  the  bomebuyer 
from  exaggerated  swings  in  the  interest  rate, 
the  Act  provides  that  no  single  adjustment 
In  the  lender's  Interest  rate  may  exceed  l^ 
of  1  per  cent  in  a  6  month  period  nor  may 
the  aggregate  upward  adjustment  exceed 
2'^.  To  go  back  to  oinr  example,  if  the  lend- 
er's rate  when  the  mortgage  was  executed 
was  9  per  cent,  the  lender's  rate  including 
the  advances  could  not  go  above  Il'.x- 

In  sum,  this  proposal  would  provide  in- 
terest assistance  to  home  purchasers  in  the 
low  and  middle  Income  bracket.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  lender  with  a  flexible  rate  mort- 
gage. Upon  the  sale  of  the  house,  the  cost 
of  the  extra  assistance  by  the  GNMA  is  re- 
paid by  the  borrower  from  the  appreciation 
on  his  home. 

Most  Importantly,  the  working  man  who 
buys  his  first  home  would  benefit  from  the 
plan.  Typically,  new  famUy  formations  start 
with  a  low  Income  base  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  higher  future  Income.  The  flexibility 
of  the  plan  will  permit  these  new  families  to 
realize  early  home  ownership  through  lower 
initial  payments  and  a  deferral  of  the   rp- 
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payment  of  advances  to  a  lat«r  period  of 
blgher  Income. 

This  plan  lias  a  number  of  advantages 
over  current  goveriunent  housing  programs. 

First,  the  Inflationary  Index  feature  will 
encourage  the  flow  of  capital  from  private 
savings  into  the  home  mortgage  market. 
This  should  substantially  limit  the  histori- 
cal destabilizing  swings  in  mortgage  credit 
availability. 

Next,   with    the   rep;>vmeut    feature,    there 


will  be  minimal  Treaaiu'y  impact  from  sub- 
sidy payments,  thus  reducing  the  inflation- 
ary effects  of  many  of  our  existing  Govern- 
ment supported  housing  programs. 

Contrast  this  with  existing  programs 
which  compound  the  present  problem 
through  government  expenditures  that  in- 
crease the  Inflationary  spiral  and  crowd  out 
capital  from  the  private  market.  These  pro- 
gram.? have  acted   to  exacerbate  the   infla- 

TABLE  I      COMPARATIVE  FEDERAL  BORROWING.  1976  85' 
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Tiible  No.  1  compares  the  fede.'-ul  boiTou- 
Ing  involved  in  each  of  the  prograirus  assum- 
ing they  had  been  instituted  in  the  year 
1976 — for  a  ten-year  period.  The  basic  prop- 
o3i(lon  is  that  each  plan  would  finance 
200,000  homes  per  year  by  offering  borrower.s 
mortgage  loans  at  a  mortgage  interest  rate 
1 '.  less  than  the  existing  mortgage  rate. 
These  programs  are  compared  using  a  .series 
of  randomly  chosen  mortgage  Interest  rate 
variiitions  for  the  next  ten  years.  The.se  var- 
iations were  chosen  in  an  attempt  to  test 
the  two  plans  during  a  period  of  erratic 
mortgage  interest  rate  movements  such  as 
were  experienced  during  the  past  few  year.^. 
fSee   Notes  for  additional   .i.s-uniptions  ) 

In  each  of  these  years  t'.ie  T:u;dem  FHLBB 
I.eudirig  Plans  would  borrow  .^significantly 
more  federal  dollars  than  the  Housing  Incen- 
tive Investment  Plan.  On  a  cunuilative  basis, 
there  is  a  $31  billion  difference  in  the 
total  numl)er  of  federal  dollars  borrowed  iu 
each  proposal  between  1976  and  1985. 

\s  Table  No.  2  indicate.s,  the  Housing  I'l- 
oeiitive  Investment  Plan  ^oiild  involve  no 
fevtera;  subsidy  while  the  '<'\\>t  plans  would 


require  larye  siil»idleR  On  a  cumulative  basis, 
financing  iv.o  miliion  housing  units  over  the 
next  decade  would  involve  a  federal  subsidy 
of  iipurly  .1.2 1 _,  billion  tuider  the  Tandem 
FHI.BB  I  ending  Plans  In  contrast,  the  Hous- 
ing Iiuentive  Investment  Plan  would  Involve 
zerii  federal  subsidy  .situe  these  U^ww  would 
be  puid  back. 

Tiible  No  2  piso  reveals  lliut  ui:  inlliul  «il.O 
billion  funding  of  the  Housing  Incentive 
Invcsinient  Plan  would  provide  200,000  home 
mortgage  loans  eacli  year  over  the  period 
1976  82.  This  ec|ual.s  a  seven  year  total  of 
14  million  new  unltii.  This  assumes  that 
mortgage  interest  rates  average  9  percent 
over  t'le  period.  Of  course,  substantially  dif- 
ferent mortgage  ti'teiest  rates  might  "alter 
tills  concUislon. 

The  Housing  Ii:cenli\e  Investment  .\cX  of 
1976  offers  the  l)est  opportunity  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  provide  the  home 
owner  with  mortgage  money  at  a  reasonable 
cost  without  increasing  the  Inflationary 
spiral  T  urge  prompt  action  on  this  legis- 
lation 


S.  3193 

Be  it  tnacled  by  the  Senate  and  Houi^r  of 
Kepriscntatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hou.sing  Incentive 
In\estment  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  tlie  National  Houslni? 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  iiP".  section: 

"HOVSir.G    INriNlIVE   INVE.-.T.M1- nt   I.NltRKSt 
TAY.MENT.S 

"Stc.  314.  (a)  Tlie  A&soclatioa  is  autlior- 
ized  to  malie.  and  to  contract  to  make,  hous- 
ing incentive  Investment  Interest  differential 
payments  to  lenders  with  respect  to  mcM-t- 
gages  meeting  the  requirements  of,  and  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  of,  this  section. 

"(b)  The  As.soclallon  may  not  approve  a 
mortgage  for  assistance  under  this  section 
u  nless — 

"(1)  the  mortgage  was  executed  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  a  one-to-four-famlly  dwel- 
ling which  is  the  principal  re-Mdenc*  of  tti« 
purcha":eT: 
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"(2)  tlie  original  principal  amount  of  the 
mortgage  loan  was  not  in  excess  of  $35,000; 

"(3)  the  home  purchaBer's  interest  rate  on 
the  mortgage  secured  by  tbe  dwdling  is  fixed 
at  two  percenteg*  points  less  Ouhi  th»  mar- 
ket rate  on  the  date  of  execution  at  tbe  mort- 
gage, and  sucb  r«te  will  be  maintained  and 
reflected  in  the  purcbaaer's  monthly  pay- 
ments untu  tbe  borne  is  sold  or  oUierwise 
disposed  of  or  is  no  longer  used  by  tbe  pur- 
chaser as  his  principal  residence,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  home  purcbaserls  Interest  rate 
be  less  than  8  per  centum  per  annum; 

"(4)  tbe  lender's  Interest  rate  under  tbe 
mortgage  Is  establlsbed  and  wiU  be  adjusted 
piuvuant  to  subsection  (d) :  and 

"(6)  tbe  mortgage  is  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate Instruments  whereby  tbe  purchas- 
er pledges  tbe  repayment  of  tbe  aggregate 
amount  of  payments  under  this  section  to- 
gether with  Interest  thereon  at  a  rat©  not 
less  than  the  rate  on  obUgations  issued  imder 
subsection  (f). 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  any  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  tbe  dwtiUng  or  upon  termination  of  use 
of  tbe  dwelling  by  the  purchaser  as  bis  prin- 
cipal resklence  prior  to  retirement  of  tbe 
first  mortgage,  the  purchaser  will  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  amounts  advanced  under 
this  section  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sale, 
wblcb  obligation  shall  constitute  a  second 
lien  on  tbe  dwelling. 

"(2)  If  *t  ^lis  B*^  o'  ^^  t^m  of  tbe  mcM't- 
gage,  tbe  bome  purchaser  is  sOll  in  poeses- 
slon  of  the  dwelling,  he  ahaU  be  reqixlred  to 
make  such  repayment  upon  sucb  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Association  may 
prescribe. 

"(3)  If  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  or  other 
disposition  are  not  sufBcient  to  make  sucb 
repayment,  after  discbargB  of  any  prior  Uens. 
the  purchaser  wUl  be  required  to  make  sucb 
payments. 

"(d)  There  abaU  be  established  for  any 
mortgage  approved  under  this  section  a 
lender's  Interest  rate  which  may  not  exceed 
the  average  yield  on  mortgages  aecured  by 
one-to-four  fanally  dweUlngs  and  Insured 
under  title  n  of  this  Act  or  guaranteed  un- 
der chapter  37  of  title  38,  umted  States  Code, 
during  tbe  6  calendar  monttas  preceding  tbe 
date  of  execution  of  tbe  nu»tgage  presented 
for  approval  under  this  section.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  6  months  aftwr  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  mortgage,  and  upon  «ie  ex- 
piration of  each  6  months  thereafter,  the 
lender's  Interest  rate  shall  be  adjusted  up- 
ward or  downward  by  the  AssooiaUon  so 
that  sucb  rate  will  be  equal  to  the  arerage 
yield  of  tbe  mortgages  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence  during  the  6-month  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such 
adjustment,  except  that  (I)  no  single  up- 
ward or  downward  adjiistment  may  exceed 
'4  of  1  per  centum,  and  (2)  the  aggregate 
upward  adjustments  may  not  exceed  2% 
percentage  points  above  the  initial  lender^ 
rate.  If  at  any  time,  the  lend^'s  Interest  rate, 
as  adjusted,  iS  less  than  tbe  btaiower'a  In- 
terest rate,  the  difference  shall  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  prior  payments  on 
behalf  of  the  purchaser  or  refunded  to  the 
purchaser. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  a  housing  incentive 
Investment  interest  differential  payment 
shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
purciiaser's  interest  rate  established  under 
subsection  (b)(S)  aiul  the  lender's  interest 
rate  established  under  subsection  (d).  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  monthly  by  the 
Association  out  of  the  fund  established  under 
subsection  (f). 

"(f)  (1)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury a  Housing  Incentive  Investment  Inter- 
est Fund  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Tund') 
v.hich  shall  be  available  without  flacal  year 
Hnulation  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
The  Fund  .shall  be  credited  with — 


"(A)  such  amounts  as  may  be  received  by 
payments  under  subsection  (b)  (5); 

"(B)  interest  or  other  receipts  on  invest- 
ments of  the  Fund; 

"(C)  the  proceeds  of  oWlgatlon.s  issued 
under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(D)   reoe4>tB  from  any  other  source. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  tbe  Association  is  authorized  to  issue 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  In  such  an  aggregate 
amount  as  may  be  approved  in  appropria- 
tions Acts,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,- 
000.00,  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  mattulties,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  mterest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obllgatkms  of  tbe  United  States 
of  oomfHurable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obUgatkms.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  tbe  proceeds 
from  tbe  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  un- 
der that  Act  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsecticm.  All 
redemptiraiB.  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  tAie  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  granted  by  thIs'Act 
shall  expire  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Hocs- 
DTC  Incentive  Investment  Act  of  1976 
The  Act  is  to  be  dted  as  tbe  "Housing 
Incentive  Investment  Act  of  1976". 

Section  2  of  the  Act  ameitds  title  III  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  314. 

Section  314(a)  authcarizes  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  make  hous- 
ing incentive  investment  Interest  differential 
payments  to  lenders. 

Undo'  section  314(b),  ONMA  may  not  ap- 
prove a  mortgage  for  assistance  unless — 

( 1 )  the  mortgage  covers  a  one  to  four  fam- 
ily dwdllng. 

(2)  the  home  mortgage  is  not  in  esccss  of 
$36,000.00. 

(3)  the  interest  paid  by  tbe  purctiaser  of 
a  dwelling  is  2  poxent  below  the  market 
rate  of  interest  fcH-  home  mortgages  at  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  mortgage  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  purchaser's  rate  be  less  than 
6  percent. 

(4)  the  lender's  interest  rate  will  be  ad- 
Justed  every  6  months  by  GNMA  to  reflect 
the  yield  on  VA-PHA  mortgagee. 

(5)  the  purchaser  agrees  to  repay  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  differential  payments  with 
Interest. 

Section  314(c)  (1)  provides  that  upon  any 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  dwelling  or 
upton  termination  of  the  use  of  the  dwelling 
by  the  purchaser  as  his  principal  residence 
prior  to  retirement  of  the  first  mortgage,  the 
piu'chaser  will  be  required  to  repay  the  ad- 
vances out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  which 
shall  be  a  second  Uen  on  the  dwelling. 

Section  314(c)  (2)  provides  that  if  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  the  mortgage  tbe  pur- 
chaser Is  still  in  possession,  he  shall  make 
such  repayments  upon  such  reasonable  terms 
as  GNMA  may  prescribe. 


Section  314(c)  (3)  provides  tbafc  U  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  tbe  dwelling  are  in- 
sufficient to  make  repayment  of  advances  af- 
ter discharging  prior  Uens.  then  the  pur- 
chaser Is  personally  responsible  for  the  re- 
payment. 

Section  314(d)  authorizes  CHOXA  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  lender's  interest  rate  irtiich  may  not 
exceed  the  average  yield  <Mi  VA-KHA  mort- 
gages during  tbe  six  calendar  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  execution  c^  the  mortgage. 
The  lender's  Interest  rate  shall  be  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  by  ONIXA  every  six 
months  except  that  no  single  atfjastment 
may  exceed  ^  of  1  poomt  nor  may  the  ag- 
gregate upward  adjustment  eouced  2^  per- 
cent. If  the  lender's  interest  rate  falls  below 
the  b«Tower's  rate,  tbe  bcvrower  shall  be 
credited  with  tbe  difference. 

Section  314(e)  provides  that  ONMA  shall 
pay  monthly  to  the  lender  the  deferred  mort- 
gage Interest  differential. 

Section  314(f)  establishes  In  the  Treasury 
a  Housing  Incentive  Investment  Interest 
Fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  at  this  sec- 
tion. ONMA  is  autbarhsed  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000,000  and  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  purchase  and  sell 
such  notes  and  obligations.  This  onthcriza- 
tion  would  be  carried  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Sectkm  3  of  tbe  Act  provides  that  tbe  au- 
thority for  tbe  iHragram  shall  expire  5  years 
after  date  of  enactmcant. 


By  Mr.  WTT  J  JAMS: 
S.  3194.  A  bUl  to  amend  sectiOD  241 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  piDvlde 
supidemental  loans  for  hoGpitals.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SUPFLEKENTAI.    LOAN    INSUXANCE    FOR 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  intnxlucing  legislation  that  would 
better  enable  our  Nation's  hoqoitals  to 
provide  quality  medical  care  \h  facili- 
tating the  financing  of  necessary  mod- 
emizati<»i  and  expansion  projects.  This 
legislation  would  permit  'ttie  Inderal 
Housing  AdminisferaMon  to  insure  sup- 
plemental loans  for  hospitals  under  sec- 
tion 241  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
from  which  hospitals  are  now  omitted. 

This  country's  hospitals  face  a  serious 
challenge.  They  must  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  medical  care,  while  coping 
with  ttie  pressures  of  a  troubled  economy 
and  a  fast-changing,  expeiMfing  society. 
Many  c(»nmunities  are  growing  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate,  and  their  demands  for 
medical  care  are  increftsing  proportion- 
ate. Rapid  advances  in  technology  and 
medical  discoveries  that  occur  with 
astonishing  frequency  require  the  re- 
placement of  equipment  and  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. Furthermore,  hospitals  must 
comply  with  health,  safety,  and  other 
standards  mandated  by  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  and  the  States.  Such  compliance 
may  involve  the  redesign  smd  substan- 
tial renovation  of  older  physical  plants. 

These  pressures  weigh  heavily  mi  many 
of  our  hospitals,  and  the  modernization 
and  expansion  projects  needed  to  relieve 
them  require  funds  on  top  of  those  ex- 
ipended  for  original  cofutroetfon.  For 
hofiirftals  wliose  mortga^eB  are  FHA  in- 
sured under  Oie  section  342  mortgage 
insurance  program,  these  sun>Ieiiiental 
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loans  can  be  difQcult  and  costly  to  obtain, 
especially  because  these  hospitals  are  not 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  section 
241  supplemental  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, for  which  nursing  homes,  group 
practice  facilities,  and  multifamily  proj- 
ects are  already  eligible.  Under  section 
241.  FHA  may  insure  supplemental  loans 
in  order  to  keep  a  project  competitive, 
to  extend  a  projects  economic  life,  and 
to  finance  tiic  replacement  of  obsolete 
wiuipment. 

Only  if  a  hospital  i.i  conventionally 
mortgaged  can  it  receive  supplemental 
loan  insurance  from  the  F'HA.  and  even 
then  the  loan  must  be  limited  to  provid- 
ing protection  against  fire  and  other  haz- 
ards. The  legislative  history  of  tlie  sec- 
tion 241  program  indicates  that  the  omi.s- 
sion  of  hospitals  was  unintentional. 

FHA  insurance  for  almost  100  hospital 
mortgages  has  t)een  applied  for,  com- 
mited,  or  closed  under  the  .■section  242 
mortgage  Insurance  program.  These  ho.s- 
pitals  together  have  over  24.600  beds  and 
their  mortgages  total  $1  billion.  In  m.\ 
home  State  of  New  Jersey.  10  hospitals 
with  almost  2,000  beds  are  covered  by  tlie 
section  242  program.  It  can  be  antici- 
pated that  each  of  these  projects  will 
probably  require  supplemental  financing 
duriiig  the  25-year  term  of  their  mort- 
gages for  either  expansion,  moderniza- 
tion, or  the  replacement  of  equipment. 

Without  the  access  to  the  section  241 
supplemental  loan  iasurance  program 
which  my  legislation  would  provide,  hos- 
pitals with  FHA  insured  mortgages  may 
have  to  refinance  totally,  either  conven- 
tionally, or  under  the  .-section  242  pro- 
gram in  order  to  obtain  the  funds  needed 
for  additions  and  improvement"?.  Refi- 
nancing is  necessary  to  offer  a  new  lender 
a  first  mortgage  ixjsiiioii  and  because 
hospitals  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  an-ange  conventional  sec- 
ondarj-  mortgage  financing  at  reasonable 
interest  rates.  Refinancing,  or  a  conven- 
tional secondary  loan  mean  higlier  debt 
service  costs  for  hospital.^  and  can  affect 
hospital  rates  charged  to  (he  public. 
Thus  the  inclusion  of  ho-pitals  in  the 
section  241  program  would  be  of  vital  as- 
sistance in  easing  financial  burdens  for 
those  facilities  which  mu.st  undertake 
modernization  or  expansion  projects. 

Because  the  section  241  program  is  al- 
ready operating,  to  extend  eligibihty  for 
tlie  program  to  hospitals  would  entail 
little  if  any  additional  Federal  expense. 
Moreover,  by  making  FHA  insured  hos- 
pitals eligible  for  this  program  HUD's  in- 
terest in  theii  economic  viability  would 
be  protected. 

If  our  hospitals  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  medical  treatment  that 
our  citizens  deserve,  a  mechanism  to  en- 
courage the  supply  of  supplemental  loans 
at  reasonable  interest  rates  must  be 
made  available  to  them.  I  believe  that  tlie 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  today 
makes  an  important  contribution  in  this 
ret;nrd. 


By  Ml-.  MAGNTUSON  ^  u«r  liiiuself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  tby  i-equest> : 
S.  3195.  A  bill  to  extend  provisions  of 
title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  IV4  years.  Referred  \o  the  Com- 
mit tte  on  Commerce, 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  provisions  of  title 
XTV  of  tlie  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
for  1 '  I  years,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill 

ThfTP  being  no  objection,  the  hill  and 
l.'ltei  were  ordered  to  be  irin^'d  in  the 
RKX:urii,  f!s  foll()v^.'^: 

S.  3195 

tie  it  cnactfd  hv  the  Srnutc  mirl  r/oiis.  of 
i:i-py,ii-ntatifr<t  (»/  tlie  Vnitiit  Slulr.^  of 
AtDcriia  in  Conqrfss  asxcvihlcd 

.SF(-rtuN  1  Sff  Urm  1442((.i  nI  lule  XIV  cf 
1  fif  Public  Health  .'Service  Ai  1  Is  r.tneiiilert  by 
.frikiiit  -iirul  $35  (KKi.OdO  lor  tlie  tlscfil  yenr 
ciiUluK  .'line  :iO,  1977."  and  in-sertjn^  in  lieu 
iiiereof  #:i.5.000,000  for  the  Qscal  year  ending 
.June  30.  1077;  »6,261.600  for  t!ie  period  be- 
KUmlng  July  1.  1977  and  ending  September 
30.  1977:  iind  .*.27.551.000  for  the  n.-cal  year 
endlni;  .Sopleniber  30.   1978.". 

^T<  •>  Sect  Kill  \A\\  ot  Title  XIV  oi  the 
Public  HcMith  Service  Aft  la  amended  by: 

(a  I  striking  In  paragraph  (a)(5)  "and 
.>25.u(j0.oiio  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  li*V7  ■■  and  insert  mg  in  Ueti  thereof  "$25,- 
000  000  f<  r  the  fl.'.cal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977.  H3, 750.000  for  the  period  beginning  July 
1.  1:j77  iind  endiii-;  September  30.  1977.  and 
$17..-j(i  1.000  tor  the  tlstiil  year  ending  Sep- 
tember .U),  1978     ai.d 

iij)  ^trikiii^  .11  pHiRnr.Tpli  (b)(5)  "and 
.S7. 500  000  for  the  liscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1977  •■  and  in.-.t  rtlug  in  lieu  thereof  "$7.- 
500,000  [or  the  ti.'^CHl  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  *1.25(),0{K»  for  the  period  befjinnlng  July 
1.  1977  and  eiidlnj;  September  30,  1977.  and 
*7.5(M).f)(io  U.r  t!ie  ii^r-ul  \c.\r  eudliit;  fcj)  em- 
i)fr  ■?■■).  wtiar 

11. S.  i;NVISONMT  NlAI 

PROTFCTION  AcifcNfV. 

Wuxhi Hilton,  D.C..  Fchniary  in  t!>7t; 
Hon.  NiL.soN  A.  RoCKi;> ;  l.l.i:R. 
Pri  ■<'.cUnt  of  the  Srna'c, 
Washirifiton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pri.sidi  ,i;  KiicIo.sed  i.s  our  pro- 
poned bill  "To  extend  provisions  of  Title 
XIV  oi  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
one  and  one  quarter  years."  Title  XIV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  the  "Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act '  and  i.s  admliiLstered  by  the 
En\  ironmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  bill  could  extend  our  autliorities  un- 
der sections  1442(c),  1443(a)(5)  and  1443 
(b)(5)  of  the  Act.  v.hich  e.vpire  on  June  30, 
1977. 

TliLs  extension  Is  suggested  tn  order  to  en- 
able us  lo  continue  the  programs  envisioned 
by  the  .Act.  We  recommend  that  this  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  Commit  lee  for 
consideration,  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Office  of  Miai.igtmeiil  and  Budget  has 
iidvLsed    that    enactment    of    this    legislative 
propashi  would  be  m  accord    a  ah   the  pro- 
ur-.ijr.  (if  I  he  Pre-.ideiU. 
Siuceieh,  yoiir:>, 

Alvxn  li.  Alm, 
(  For  Rus.vU  K  Ti  aiii ) 


By  Mr.  DOMENICl : 
S.  3196.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  oi  llio  >u!  - 
vivors  of  Dr.  Beryl  Blue  Sijrucc.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I'R      DIRV!.    in.t'F.    Sl'RI  (  K 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Beryl  Blue 
Spruce,  a  remarkable  and  unique  Amer- 
ican whose  untimely  death  was  a  loss 
not  only  to  his  family  but  to  all  Native 
Americans  As  I  shall  outlii:e  T  fee!  iiiit 


:hf  y^  o'f  .siu  li  unique  circumstances  re- 
in ted  to  Dr.  Spruce's  work  and  his  un- 
timely death  Lliai  the  introduction  of 
private  legislation  Is  justified. 

Dr.  Spruce  died  on  December  30,  1973 
.^iiilc  serving  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
of  HEW.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
only  2  months  and  3  days  short  of 
having  completed  tlie  18  months  of 
( ivilian  government  strvice  required  for 
liii.  family  to  qualify  for  survivors'  an- 
liUity. 

While  I  uncUrstand  the  need  to  have 
.>0!nc  period  of  probation  and  adjustment 
to  insure  that  a  person  who  enters  on 
active  government  sei-vice  will  actually 
tjecome  a  permanent  employee  eligible 
for  the  full  range  of  benefits  and  entitle- 
mohts  of  government  service,  I  also  know 
tliat  there  are  valid  exceptions  to  reason- 
able principles  of  general  application.  As 
I  'ih;«ll  explain,  this  is  just  such  a  case. 

In  tlie  normal  employment  situation, 
tlie  new  employee  enters  on  the  new  job 
with  limited  previoius  connection  with  the 
job  or  none  at  all.  In  many  instances, 
probably  the  majority,  the  new  employee 
had  been  doing  something  substantially 
clifferent  from  his  government  work  and 
nearly  always  hod  been  working  for  an 
entity  other  than  the  Government.  As  I 
ba\e  indicated,  under  those  conditions 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  predicate  en- 
titlement to  certain  fringe  benefits  on  a 
successful  showing  that  the  new  em- 
ployee will  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  new  position. 
Eighteen  months  seem  a  little  too  long 
to  me  for  proof  of  acceptable  perform- 
rtnce  ar.d  adequate  adjustment,  but  I  will 
not  challenge  that  as  a  general  reqiiiiv- 
ment  at  this  time. 

What  I  do  challenge.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  blanket  application  of  a  generally 
reasonable  requirement  to  every  employ- 
ment situation,  regardless  of  the  Inequi- 
ties that  may  result  or  the  nonexistence 
of  tlie  conditions  by  which  the  require- 
ment is  justified. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Beryl  Blue  Spruce, 
there  is  no  question  that  he  did  not  hve 
long  enough  to  fulfill  the  18  month  em- 
ployment requirement  for  the  survivors' 
annuity.  However,  there  is  also  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  tlie  other  condi- 
tions generally  presumed  to  apply  to  new 
employees  did  not  apply  to  Di*.  Spruce. 
I  am  impre.ssed  that  for  years  before  his 
death.  Dr.  Spruce  had  been  engaged  in 
trying  to  impro\e  the  delivery  of  healtli 
care  to  Indian  people.  His  great  dedica- 
tion to  that  task  and  hLs  tireless  effort^s 
toward  that  end,  in  close  cooperation 
with  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
merely  took  on  an  official  mantle  when 
he  changed  from  jirivate  citi/en  to  pub- 
lic servant. 

Based  on  those  circumstances,  Mr 
President,  I  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  Spruce 
had  been  promoting  and  helping  carry 
out  the  objectives  and  the  policies  of  the 
Government  for  a  great  deal  longer  than 
18  months  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Therefore,  the  requirement  for  18  months 
of  formal  affiliation  with  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  me  either  to  have  been 
fulfilled  or  to  be  inapplicable. 

If  you  consider  his  pre-Government 
work  to  have  bPtii  so  close  to  his  Govern- 
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.ment  work  that  one  was  just  th^;  exten- 
sion of  the  other,  as  I  do,  then  the  re- 
quirement of  18  months  is  fulfilled  for 
all  practical  purposes.  If  you  consider 
that  his  close  association  with  the  Oov- 
ernment,  his  tireless  efiforts  to  promote 
its  programs  and  policies  during  his  pre- 
Government  work  was  sufficient  to  elim- 
inate the  need  for  a  probationary  em- 
ployment period,  as  I  do,  the  require- 
ment of  18  months  has  no  application.  In 
either  event,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Dr.  Bruce's  case  should  have  been  con- 
sidered on  a  different  basis  than  the 
ordinary  situation,  since,  in  fact,  it  was 
different. 

This  private  bill  is  necessary  so  that 
Dr.  Spruce's  survivors,  his  wife,  Ernes- 
tine, and  their  two  children,  Roxane  and 
Shawn,  can  receive  the  survivor's  an- 
nuity to  which  I  feel  they  are  entitled. 

I  hope  the  appropriate  committee  will 
earnestly  consider  this  private  bill  and 
move  expediously  to  send  it  to  the  full 
Senate  for  action. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Hugh   Scott.   Mr.   McClellan, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  : 
S.  3197.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  applications  for 
a  court  order  approving  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic aurvelllance  to  obtain  foreign  in- 
telligence information.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  STniVKn.I.ANCE  ACT 
OF  1976 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Siurveillance  Act  of  1976.  This  leg- 
islation requires  that  a  judicial  warrant 
be  secured  before  tlie  Government  may 
engage  in  electronic  surveillance  for  pur- 
poses of  obtaining  foreign  intelligence 
information.  It  has  bipartisan  support 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  President 
in  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  construc- 
tive cooperation  with  the  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  Senator  Mathias  have 
played  a  particularly  influential  role  in 
the  development  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  lengthy 
discussion  between  Senator  Nelson,  Sen- 
ator Mathias,  and  myself  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Its  roots  go  back  over 
5  years  to  the  various  wiretap  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  and  other 
committees  and  to  the  bills  introduced  at 
various  times  by  Senator  Mathias.  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  and  myself. 

I  have  always  had  grave  reservations 
about  the  Government's  role  in  engag- 
ing in  electronic  surveillance,  especially 
wiretapping.  The  intrusion  of  Govern- 
ment into  the  private  Uves  and  conversa- 
tions of  Amei'ican  citizens,  and  (the  Gov- 
ernment's interference  with  the  cher- 
ished constitutional  right  of  privacy,  have 
led  many  to  question  whether  our  Gov- 
ernment should  participate  in  this  activ- 
ity at  all.  Since  1971  I  have  periodically 
engaged  in  correspondence  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  an  effort  to  breach 
the  msisk  of  secrecy  surroimdlng  the 
electronic  surveillance  decisionmaking 
process. 


In  1972  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procediure  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
"warrantless  wiretapping"  and  just  last 
year  the  subcommittee,  in  a  report  issued 
jointly,  with  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  listed 
as  the  top  priority  the  need  for  Congi-ess 
to  enact  legislation  establishing  statutory 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  gather  foreign  intelligence 
information. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  must 
not  be  underestimated.  Electronic  sur- 
veillance can  be  a  useful  tool  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's gathering  of  certain  kinds  of 
information;  yet,  if  abused,  it  can  also 
constitute  a  particularly  indiscriminate 
and  penetrating  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  our  citizens.  Our  objective  has  been  to 
reach  some  kind  of  balance  that  will  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  States 
without  infringing  on  our  citizens'  hu- 
man liberties  and  rights. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  striking 
that  balance.  The  bill,  by  no  means  per- 
fect in  all  respects,  is  a  constructive  step 
forward,  taken  by  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  It  provides  the 
Senate  with  an  enlightened  starting 
point  from  which  to  fashion  final  legis- 
lation. 

The  legislation  reflects  dual  commit- 
ments by  both  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive that  the  rule  of  law  prevail  in  the 
area  of  foreign  intelligence  electronic 
surveillance.  It  would  relegate  to  the 
past  the  wiretapping  abuses  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  set  out  spe- 
cific procedures  and  standards  govern- 
ing future  electronic  surveillance  of  all 
persons  within  the  United  States. 

This  bill  does  not  cover  surveillance 
conducted  against  American  citizens  or 
foreign  nationals  while  abroad;  such  leg- 
islation still  remains  to  be  developed. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
require : 

First.  That  all  electronic  surveillance 
in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  ob- 
taining foreign  intelligence  information 
be  limited  to  "foreign  powers"  and 
"agents  of  a  foreign  power,"  with  Ameri- 
can citizens  being  subject  to  such  surveil- 
lance only  if  they  are  acting  "pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  a  foreign  power"; 

Second.  That  for  such  surveillance  to 
be  imdertaken,  a  judicial  warrant  must 
be  secured  on  the  basis  of  a  showing  of 
"probable  cause"  that  the  target  is  an 
"agent  of  a  foreign  power."  This  warrant 
requirement  guarantees  at  long  last  the 
type  of  external  control  on  executive 
branch  decisions  to  engage  in  electronic 
surveillance  which  I  and  others  have 
long  advocated:  The  courts,  not  the  ex- 
ecutive, must  ultimately  rule  on 
whether  the  surveillance  should  occur; 

Third.  That  before  a  warrant  can  even 
be  requested,  certain  designated  execu- 
tive branch  officials  must  certify  in  writ- 
ing to  the  court  that  the  information 
sought  to  be  obtained  is  "foreign  in- 
telligence information."  This  provision 
provides  an  internal  check  on  arbitrary 
Government  approval  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  establishing  a  method  of 
written  accountability  within  the  exec- 
utive branch; 


Fourth.  That  a  detailed  minimization 
procediure  be  spelled  out  in  each  applica- 
tion to  the  court,  thus  assuring  that  no 
extraneous  or  irrelevant  information 
will  be  obtained  by  those  engaging  in  the 
surveillance; 

Fifth.  That  a  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  engage  in  emergency  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  without  securing  a 
warrant,  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  only 
24  hours,  after  which  time  a  warrant 
must  be  secured.  The  subsequent  deci- 
sion of  the  court  not  to  ratify  the  prior 
surveillance  by  issuing  a  warrant  could 
result  in  the  court  notifying  the  targets 
of  the  surveillance  of  the  Government's 
sm-veillance  activities. 

Ml".  President,  this  bill  seeks  to  end  the 
all  too  common  abuses  of  recent  history 
by  providing  these  and  other  substantive 
and  procedural  limitations  on  the  here- 
tofore unchecked  power  of  the  executive 
branch  to  engage  in  electronic  surveil- 
lance for  national  security  purposes.  But 
our  goal  will  not  be  easily  achieved. 

I  must  candidly  acknowledge  that  I 
harbor  my  own  serious  reservations  as  to 
certain  sections  of  the  bill.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  over  the  past  3  years 
c(Mitainlng  provisions  which  some  would 
characterize  as  stronger  in  varioiis  re- 
spects than  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. But  these  bills  have  been  met  not 
only  with  executive  branch  opposition, 
which  might  be  expected,  but  also  witli 
congressional  inaction. 

Despite  my  reservations  with  some  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bUl,  however,  I  re- 
main even  more  uncomfortable  leaving 
the  American  people  with  no  legislative 
protections  v/hatsoever  governing  na- 
tional security  wiretapping.  Tliat  is  why 
I  am  introducing  this  bill. 

I  am  not  committed  to  each  word  or 
subsection  of  the  bill.  Some  terms  will 
need  clarification;  some  procedures  will 
need  refining;  some  sections  may  well 
imdergo  change.  That  is  what  the  legis- 
lative process  is  all  about,  and  it  is  be- 
ginning that  process  in  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship which  will  lead  us  to  enact- 
ment of  a  law  in  this  Congress  to  which 
I  am  firmly  committed.  Some  of  the  areas 
which  I  believe  need  particular  attention 
in  hearings,  and  where  greater  refine- 
ment may  be  necessary,  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  we  must  clarify  congressional 
intent  on  the  scope  of  the  activities  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  electronic  surveillancf>. 
Under  the  bill,  surveillance  of  an  agei:t 
of  a  foreign  power  can  occur  if  such 
agent  "is  engaged  in  clandestine  intel- 
ligence activities,  sabotage,  or  terrorist 
activities."  The  exact  meaning  of  this 
language,  and  the  extent  to  which  sur- 
veillance will  be  authorized  to  investigate 
conduct  which  does  not  rise  to  the  level 
of  a  Federal  crime,  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  others;  we  will  want 
the  narrow  scope  of  this  language  to  be 
clearly  delineated  in  this  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Second  the  bill  contains  an  executive 
disclaimer  clause.  This  bill  thus  does  not 
attempt  to  resolve  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult issue  surrounding  whether  the 
President  has  an  inherent  constitutional 
power  to  engage  in  electronic  surveil- 
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lance  in  order  to  obtain  foreign  intelli- 
gence information  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security.  Nor  could  it  define  or 
restrict  the  scope  ot  such  a  power  if  one 
exists.  The  Supreme  Court  alone  must 
ultimately  decide  that  Issue.  The  dis- 
claimer in  this  bill  does  purport  to  as- 
sure that  the  procedures  delineated  in 
tliis  bfll  will  be  strictly  followed  by  the 
executive  branch  without  regard  to  any 
inherent  constitutional  power  which  may 
or  may  not  be  found  by  the  Court  to  ex- 
ist. The  bill  is  intended  to  guarantee 
that,  if  the  facts  and  circumstances 
leading  to  the  surveillance  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  bill,  the  procedures  laid  out 
in  this  bill  will  be  followed.  Beyond  that. 
Congress  is  not  attempting  to  circum- 
scribe the  inherent  constitutional  power 
of  the  President,  whatever  that  power 
might  be  as  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  grave  reservations  alwut 
the  existence  of  any  such  power,  but  this 
bill  certainly  cannot  decide  tliat  issue. 

Tliird,  there  is  the  issue  of  notice  to 
the  target  of  the  wiretaps.  The  hearings 
to  be  held  must  certainly  focus  on  the 
fact  that  this  bill,  in  its  current  form, 
surveillance  be  notified.  The  emergency 
does  not  require  that  the  targets  of  the 
provision  of  the  bill  does  provide  for 
notice  in  those  cases  where,  following 
the  24-hour  emergency  period,  a  court 
refuses  to  issue  a  warrant. 

The  problem  here  is  a  most  delicate 
one  where  the  balancing  of  interests  be- 
comes essential.  In  the  area  of  crimes  un- 
der title  ni.  I  have  always  advocated  the 
requirement  of  notice  to  the  target  as  a 
viable  waj'  to  prevent  abuses  and  arbi- 
trary action.  Here,  however,  we  deal  with 
the  sensitive  area  of  foreign  intelligence 
gathering;  the  danger,  not  entirely  fan- 
ciful, is  that  notice  will,  in  effect,  end 
any  hopes  of  pursuing  those  who  threat- 
en the  security  and  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  hearings  may  help  us  develop 
a  common,  middle  ground  which  will 
take  into  account  both  of  these  compet- 
ing interests. 

These  thiee  troublesome  issues — tlie 
scope  of  the  activities  to  be  surveilled, 
the  executive  disclaimer  and  notice  to 
the  targets  of  the  surveillance — will  be 
discussed  in  detail  during  the  hearings. 
The  Attorney  General  has,  at  my  request, 
addressed  some  of  these  problems  and  I 
attach,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  introduc- 
tory statement,  a  copy  of  his  letter. 

I  am  encouraged  by  his  letter  especially 
insofar-  as  he  states  that  "The  most  com- 
mon activities  that  would  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  phrase  'clandestine  in- 
telligence activites)  would  constitute 
violations  of  the  Federal  criminal  law," 
adding  that  only  a  "certain  limited  area 
would  not."  That  limited  area,  if  it  is  to 
remain  in  the  bill,  must  be  delineated  and 
understood  by  Congress. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's argument  that  only  a  broad,  sweep- 
ing Federal  criminal  code  could  encom- 
pass the  various  situations  that  might 
^ive  rise  to  the  need  for  surveillance.  But 
;■  more  precise  imderstandlng  of  the  stat- 
utory language  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
ir.sure  that  such  surveillance  will  be  a 
last  alternative  an  alternative  based  on 
rational  defense  and  not  whim  or  fancy. 


In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
pressly states  at  the  conclusion  of  his  let- 
ter that,  whatever  the  inherent  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  might  be — 

It  win  be  the  policy  and  Intent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  If  this  bUl  is  enacted, 
to  proceed  exclusively  pursuant  to  Judicial 
warrant  with  respect  to  all  electronic  sur- 
veUlance  against  domestic  communications 
ol  An:eiicuii  citizens  or  permanent  re»iideiit 
;<l:e:is 

Thu.s.  we  have  an  express  declaration 
by  tlie  Attorney  General  that  a  warrant 
l)rocedure  will  be  the  exclu.sive  vehicle 
lor  proceeding  against  target.';  in  domes- 
tic surveillance  cases. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  goe.*;  a  long  way 
ill  satisfying  the  objections  I  and  others 
have  expressed  over  the  years  with  re- 
gards to  electronic  surveillance.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  constructive 
roles  m  developing  this  legislation.  I  am 
c  onfident  that  if  the  legislative  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill  are  conducted  in  the 
i-ame  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and  com- 
promise which  have  highlighted  events 
i-o  far.  a  workable,  fair,  and  just  piece 
of  legLslation  will  t»e  the  result. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  letter  from 
the  Attorney  Geneivil  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  prinltd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    31?7 

fit  !i  enacted  by  the  Senate  wid  Uou  e  ot 
Repref.encatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  os- 
iembled.  That  thl«  Act  n\av  be  cited  as  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of 
1976. 

.Sec  2.  Title  18,  United  Slates  Code,  k 
amended  by  adding  a  iie.v  chapter  alter 
Chapter  119: 

Chapter  120:  Electronic  Surveillance  with- 
in the  United  States  for  Foreign  Intelligenre 
Piirpo.scs— 

Sec    2521.  Definitions 

<a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  the  definitions  of  Section  2510  of 
this   title  sliall   apply   to   this   chapter. 

lb)   As  used  In  this  chapter — 

Ml   '.^gent   of   a   foreign   power"   means: 

111  a  person  who  Is  not  a  p>ermnnent  resi- 
dent alien  or  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  V,  ho  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign 
power;  or 

HI)  a  person  who.  pursi;ant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  foreign  power,  is  engaged  In 
clandestine  intelligence  activities,  sabotage, 
or  terrorist  activities,  who  conspires  with, 
asslst.s  or  Rids  and  abets  such  .i  person  In 
engaging  in  such  activities 

l2)    ■'Electronic  surveillRnce"  means: 

111  the  acquisition,  by  an  electronic,  me- 
chanical, or  other  device,  of  the  contents  of 
a  wire  communication  to  or  from  a  person  in 
the  United  States,  without  the  consent  of 
any  party  thereto,  where  such  acquisition 
occurs  in  the  United  States  while  the  com- 
munication Is  being  transmitted  by  wire; 

(ill  the  acquisition,  by  an  electronic,  me- 
chanical, or  other  device,  of  the  contents  of 
a  radio  transmission,  without  the  consent  of 
any  party  thereto,  made  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  privacy  where  both  the  point 
of  origin  and  all  Intended  recipients  are  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States:  or 

iiU)  the  installation  of  an  electronic,  me- 
chanical, or  other  device  In  the  United  States 
to  acqviire  Information  not  transmitted  by 
wire  or  radio  under  clrcumstanrei  in  which  a 


person    has    a    reasonjtble    ezpectetton    at 
privacy. 

(3)  "Foreign  Intelligence  Information" 
means: 

(I)  Information  relating  to  the  ablUty  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  Itself  against  ac- 
tual or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile  acts 
of  a  foreign  power  or  Its  agents; 

(II)  Information,  with  respect  to  foreign 
powers  «•  territories,  which  because  of  Its 
importance  Is  deemed  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity or  national  defense  of  the  Nation  or  to 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  aSairs  of  the 
United  States; 

(III)  Information  relating  to  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity against  foreign  Intelligence  actlvltle.". 

(4)  "Attorney  General"  means  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  SUtee  or  In  his 
absence  the  acting  Attorney  General. 

(5)  "Foreign  power"  Includes  foreign  gov- 
ernments, factions,  parties,  mlUUry  forces, 
or  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  of  such  enti- 
tle;, or  organizations  composed  of  such  enti- 
tles, whether  or  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  or  foreign  based  terrorist  groups. 

Sec    2522    AtrrHORizATioK     for     Electronic 
Surveillance   for   Foreign   In- 

TELUGENCT    PtTrposES. 

Applications  for  a  court  order  under  this 
chapter  are  authorized  if  the  President  has, 
by  written  atithorlzatlon,  empowered  the  At- 
torney General  to  approve  applications  to 
Federal  Judges  having  Jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 2523  of  this  chapter,  and  a  Judge  to 
whom  an  application  Is  made  may  grant  an 
order.  In  conformity  with  section  2S25  of  this 
chapter,  approving  electronic  sttrvelllance  of 
a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  foreign 
intelligei\ce  information. 

Sfc    2523.  Designation   of   Judges   Author- 
ized    To     Grant     Orders     for 
Electronic  Sukvkillance. 
(aj    Tlae  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
!-hall  designate  seven  district  court  Judges, 
each  of  whom  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
applications  for  and  grant  orders  f4>proTlng 
electronic  surveUlance  anywhere  within  the 
United  States  under  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  Chief  Justice  shall  designate  three 
Judges  from  the  United  States  district  coiu-ts 
or  courts  of  appeals  who  together  shall  com- 
prise a  special  court  of  appeals  which  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  an  appeal  by  the 
United  States  from  the  denial  of  any  applica- 
tion made  under  this  chapter.  The  United 
States  shall  further  have  the  right  to  appeal 
an  affirmance  of  denial  by  that  court  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  All  appeabi  under  this  chap- 
ter shaU  be  heard  and  determined  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

(c)  Applications  n.?.de  and  orders  granted 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  sealed  by  the  pre- 
siding Judge  and  shall  be  kept  under  security 
measures  established  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
consviltatlon  with  the  Attorney  General. 
Sec.  2524.  Application  for  an  Order. 

lai  Each  application  for  an  order  approv- 
ing electronic  surveillance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  in  writing  upon  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  a  Judge  having  Jurisdiction  under 
section  2523  of  this  chapter.  Each  application 
must  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  shall  Include  the  following  Informntlon : 

(1)  the  Identity  of  the  ofBcer  making  the 
application: 

(2)  the  authority  conferred  on  the  appli- 
cant by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  the  application; 

(3  )  the  identity  or  a  characterization  of  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  electronic 
surveillance: 

(4)  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  by  the  applicant  to  Jus- 
tify his  belief  that: 
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(I)  the  target  of  the  electronic  surveUlanoe 
Is  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power;  and 

(II)  the  facilities  or  the  place  at  which  the 
electronic  survalllance  is  directed  are  being 
used,  or  are  about  to  be  used,  by  a  foreign 
power  or  an  agent  of  a  tanign  power; 

(5)  a  statement  of  the  procedures  by  which 
the  acquisition  and  retention  of  Information 
relating  to  permanent  resident  aliens  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  that  Is  not  foreign 
i  itelllgence  information  will  be  mlnlmlnd; 

( 6)  a  description  of  the  type  of  Information 
.cQUght  and  a  certification  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
or  an  executive  branch  olBcial  designated  by 
the  President  from  among  those  executive 
officers  employed  in  the  area  of  national  secu- 
rity or  defense  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  that  such  Information  is  foreign 
Intelligence  information  that  cannot  feasibly 
be  obtained  by  normal  Investigative  tech- 
niques; 

(7)  a  statement  of  the  means  by  which 
the  surveillance  will  be  effected; 

(8)  a  statement  of  the  facts  concerning 
all  previous  t^tplicatlons  known  to  the  At- 
torney General  that  have  been  made  to  any 
Judge  under  this  chapter  involving  any  of 
the  persons,  faculties  or  places  qiecifled  in 
the  application,  and  the  action  taken  on  each 
previous  application;   and 

(9)  a  statement  of  the  period  of  time  for 
%vhlc:i  the  electronic  survelllanoe  Is  required 
to  be  maintaliked.  If  the  nature  of  the  In- 
telligence gathering  is  such  that  the  approv- 
al of  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  under 
this  chapter  should  not  automatically  ter- 
minate when  the  described  type  of  Informa- 
tion has  first  been  obtained,  a  description 
of  facts  supporting  the  belief  that  additional 
information  of  the  same  type  wUl  be  ob- 
tained thereafter. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  require  any 
other  atBdavlt  or  certification  from  any  other 
ofiicer  In  connection  with  the  application. 

(c)  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the  ap- 
plication, the  applicant  may  furnish  to  the 
Judge  additional  information  In  support  of 
the  application  and  the  judge  may  require 
the  applicant  to  furnish  such  other  Informa- 
tion or  evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  determinations  required  by  section  2625 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  2525.  Issuance  of  an  Oroes. 

(a)  Upon  an  application  made  pursuant 
to  section  2524  of  this  title,  the  judge  shall 
enter  an  ex  parte  order  as  requested  or  as 
modified  approving  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance if  he  finds  that : 

(1)  the  President  has  authorised  the  At- 
torney General  to  approve  applications  for 
electronic  surveUlance  for  foreign  intelli- 
gence Information; 

(2)  the  application  has  been  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General; 

(3)  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted  by 
the  applicant,  there  Is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that: 

(1)  the  target  of  the  electronic  surveUlance 
Is  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power;   and 

(U)  the  facilities  or  place  at  which  the 
electronic  surveillance  Is  directed  are  being 
used,  or  are  about  to  be  used,  by  a  foreign 
power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power; 

(4)  minimization  procedxires  to  be  fol- 
lowed are  reasonably  designed  to  minimize 
the  acquisition  and  retention  of  information 
relating  to  permanent  resident  aliens  or  cit- 
izens of  the  united  States  that  Is  not  foreign 
Intelligence  information; 

(5)  certification  has  been  made  pursuant 
to  section  2524(a)(6)  that  the  information 
sought  is  foreign  InteUigence  information 
that  cannot  feasibly  be  obtained  by  normal 
investigative  techniques. 

(b)  An  order  approving  an  electronic  sur- 
veillance under  this  section  shall: 


(1)  specify: 

(t)  the  identity  or  a  characterization  of 
the  pcoreon  who  la  the  subject  of  the  tiec- 
tronle  survelllanoe: 

(U)  the  nature  and  location  ot  the  facili- 
ties or  the  place  at  which  the  electronic 
surveillance  wUl  be  directed; 

(ill)  the  type  of  information  sought  to  be 
acquired; 

(iv)  the  means  by  which  the  electronic 
surveillance  will  be  effected;   and 

(v)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
electronic  survelUance  is  approved;   and 

(2)  direct: 

(i)  that  the  minimization  procedures  be 
followed; 

(U)  that,  upon  the  request  (^  the  applicant, 
a  specified  communication  or  other  common 
carrier,  landlord,  custodian,  contractor,  or 
other  specified  person  furnish  the  applicant 
forthwith  any  and  all  information,  facilities, 
technical  assistance,  m'  other  aid  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  electronic  surveillance  In 
such  manner  as  will  protect  its  secrecy  and 
produce  a  minimum  of  interference  with  the 
services  that  such  carrier,  landlord,  cus- 
todian, contractor,  or  otlier  person  Is  pro- 
viding the  target  of  electronic  surveillance; 
and 

(ill)  that  the  applicant  compensate,  at  the 
prevailing  rates,  such  carrier,  landlord,  cus- 
todian, or  other  person  for  furnishing  such 
aid. 

(c,  An  order  issued  under  this  section  may 
approve  an  electronic  surveUlance  for  the 
period  necessary  to  achieve  its  purpose,  or 
for  ninety  days,  whichever  Is  less.  Extensions 
of  an  order  issued  under  this  chapter  may  be 
granted  upon  an  application  tor  an  extension 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  required  for  an 
original  appUcatlon  and  after  findings  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Each 
extension  may  be  tor  the  period  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  it  Is  granted, 
or  for  ninety  days,  whichever  U  less. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter  when  the  Attorney  General 
reasonably  determines  that : 

(1)  an  emergency  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  electronic  sur- 
veUlance to  obtain  foreign  intelligence  In- 
formation before  an  order  authorizing  such 
siu-veUlance  can  with  due  diligence  be  ob- 
tained, and 

(2)  the  factual  basis  for  issuance  of  an 
order  under  this  chapter  to  approve  such 
survelUance  exists, 

he  may  authorize  the  emergency  employment 
of  electronic  survelUance  if  a  judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  2523  of  this  title 
is  Informed  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designate  at  the  time  of  such  authorization 
that  the  decision  has  been  made  to  employ 
emergency  electronic  surveUlance  and  if  an 
appUcatlon  in  accordance  with  this  chapter 
Is  made  to  that  Judge  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  Attorney  General  authorizes  such  ac- 
quisition. In  the  absence  of  a  judicial  order 
approving  such  electronic  surveillance,  the 
survelUance  shall  terminate  when  the  In- 
fcffmation  sought  is  obtained,  when  the  ap- 
plication for  the  order  Is  denied,  or  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  authorization  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, whichever  Is  earliest.  As  provided  in 
section  2523,  a  denial  of  the  application  may 
be  i^jpealed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  A  Judge  denying  an  order  under  this 
section  or  a  panel  affirming  such  denial  under 
section  2523(b)  shall  state  the  reasons  there- 
for. 
Sec.  2526.  Use  of  Information. 

(a)  Information  acquired  from  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  chapter  may  be  used  and  disclosed  by 
Federal  officers  and  employees  only  for  the 
purposes  designated  under  this  chapter  or 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law. 


<b)  The  minimization  prooeduree  required 
under  this  chapter  shall  not  praoltide  the 
retention  and  dlsckiaure  cf  nonfocelgn  in- 
telligence Infcvmation  acquired  JnddentaUy 
vrtilch  Is  evidence  of  a  crime. 

(c)  When  Information  aoqulreil  ftom  or 
the  product  of  an  electronic  amrveUIance  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  chapter  Is  received  In 
evidence  in  any  trial,  proceeding,  or  other 
hearing  in  any  Federal  or  State  court,  the 
provisions  of  section  2518(9)  of  chapter  119 
shall  not  apply.  No  otherwise  privileged  com- 
munication obtained  In  accordance  with,  or 
in  violation  of,  the  provlai<»8  of  this  ch^ter 
shall  lose  Its  privileged  character. 

(d)  If  an  emergency  nnployment  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  is  authorised  under  sec- 
tion 2625  (d)  and  a  subsequent  (order 
atpptartag  the  survelllanoe  Is  not  obtained, 
the  judge  shall  cause  to  be  served  on  any 
United  States  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
alien  named  in  the  application  and  on  such 
other  United  States  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  aUen  subject  to  electnmlc  surveU- 
lance as  the  Judge  may  determine  In  his  dis- 
cretion It  Is  m  the  Interest  of  justice  to 
serve,  notice  of 

(1)  the  fact  of  the  application; 

(2)  the  period  of  the  surveillance;  and 

(3)  the  fact  that  during  the  period  in- 
formation was  or  was  not  obtained. 

On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause  to  the 
judge  the  serving  of  the  notice  required  by 
this  subsection  may  be  postponed  or  sus- 
pended for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  Thereafter,  on  a  further  ex  parte  show- 
ing of  good  cause,  the  court  tibaXl  forego 
ordering  the  serving  of  the  notice  required 
under  this  subsection. 

Sec.  2527.  Report  of  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance. 
In  April  of  each  year,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  and  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  preceding 
calendar  year : 

(1)  the  number  of  applications  made  for 
orders  and  extensions  of  orders  approving 
electronic  surveillance  and  the  number  ol 
such  orders  and  extensions  granted,  modi- 
fied and  denied; 

(2)  the  periods  of  time  for  which  applica- 
tions granted  authorized  electronic  surveil- 
lances and  the  actual  duration  of  such  elec- 
tronic surveillances; 

(3)  the  number  of  such  surveillances  In 
place  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  year: 
and 

(4)  the  number  of  such  surveillances  ter- 
minated during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  2528.  Presidential  Powkr. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall 
limit  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  electronic  surveillance  for  the 
reasons  stated  In  section  2511(3)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  If  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances giving  rise  to  such  order  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  23.  IT-'iG. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
t/.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  You  have  as!>:ed 
for  my  comments  on  two  provisions  of  the 
draft  bill  which  establishes  a  procedure  for 
seeking  a  warrant  to  authorize  electronic 
surveillance  for  foreign  intelligence  purposes. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  authorized  to  make  an  application  to  a 
judge  to  obtain  a  warrant  authorizing  the 
use  of  electronic  survelUance.  A  Judge  would 
issue  the  warrant  only  if  he  found  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  target  of  the  sur- 
velUance was  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power.  The  phrase  "agent  of 
a  foreign  power"  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  (1) 
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%  person  wbo  Is  not  »  permanent  resident 
alien  or  olttzen  of  ttie  United  States  and  who 
Is  sin  oScer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  power: 
or  (2)  a  person  wbo,  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  foreign  power.  Is  engaged  In  clan- 
destine Urtelttgence  actlTltlea,  sabotage,  or 
terrorist  aettrltleB,  or  wbo  conspires  with. 
assists  or  aids  and  abets  such  a  person  Ir. 
engaging  in  such  activities 

The  phrase  "Clandestine  Intelligence  activi- 
ties, sabotage,  or  terrorist  activities"  Is  meant 
to  encompass  those  type  of  actlvltleE  by  a 
foreign  power  or  Its  agent  that  the  Federal 
government  must  be  capable  of  discovering, 
particularly  when  they  occur  within  the 
United  States.  While  the  moat  common  activ- 
ities that  would  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  phrase  would  constitute  violations  oi 
the  Federal  criminal  law.  there  is  a  certain 
limited  area  that  would  not.  For  example 
the  clandestine  collection  of  information  by 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  power  concerning  im- 
portant industrial  processes  essential  to  the 
national  security.  e.g.  computer  technology 
would  not  in  most  cases  violate  any  Federal 
statute. 

Additionally,  foreign  intelligence  services 
In  this  country  may  engage  in  clandestine 
intelligence  activities  against  iustallatiotis 
and  personnel  of  other  nations  situated  here 
This  could  Include  recruitment,  clandestine 
gathering  of  information  and  covert  action- 
Virtually  none  of  thU  activity  Is  prohibited 
by  Federal  law.  yet  it  can  profoundly  affect 
our  security  or  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Finally,  certain  terrorist  activities 
undertaken  by  a  foreign  based  terrorist  group 
within  the  United  States  may  not  constitute 
a  Federal  crime,  e  g  .  ar<:on  committed  In  a 
.^rate  Capitol  building. 

While  most  would  agree  that  many  of  the 
activities  falling  within  the  scope  c>f  this 
phrase  should  oe  considered  criminal,  the 
iact  Is  that  presently  all  of  them  do  not 
violate  our  Federal  criminal  laws.  Tills  may 
be  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  difficulty  oi 
drafting  a  precise  criminal  law  that  does  not 
sweep  too  broadly  as  well  as  to  the  view 
tiiat  normally  such  acts,  such  as  arson,  are 
covered  by  state  criminal  laws.  The  factor 
requiring  the  Federal  government's  interest 
afiSes  only  where  the  act  is  committed  by 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  my  view,  the  present  bill  is  correct 
in  placing  its  principal  focus  not  solely  upon 
the  factor  of  Federal  criminality  or  non- 
criminality,  but  upon  the  issue  of  whether 
the  proposed  target  of  the  surveillance  is 
engaging  in  clandestine  intelligence  activi- 
ties, sabotage  or  terrorism  as  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  and  pursuant  to  the  foreign 
power  J  direction  Under  this  bill,  a  warrant 
would  issue  In  the  cases  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing only  upon  a  finding  by  an  independ- 
ent magistrate  that  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  agency  and  direction 
e.<cists  and  that  the  target  is  engaging  Ui 
clandestine  Intelligence  activities,  sabotage 
or  terrorist  acti\lties  or  is  conspiring  with, 
assisting  or  aiding  and  abetting  a  person 
who  i^  engaging  in  such  activities. 

T!ie  second  piovlslon  on  which  you  hrt. e 
requested  my  con-'jT;eiit  Is  section  2528  vi  the 
bill,  whir!,  relates  to  the  constlttitlonal  power 
of  the  President  to  order  electronic  survell- 
lai.ce  under  facts  and  circum=tancei.  n^>: 
covered  by  this  legislation. 

This  provision  would  represent  the  e^pro.-- 
siou  of  congressional  and  Presidential  intent 
that  the  President  use  procedures  established 
by  the  bill  for  all  national  security  electronic 
.surveillance  which  falls  within  the  scope  of 
Vhis  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
g/ssure  that  every  situation  important  to  the 
''national  Interest  would  be  covered— either 
W  the  warrant  procedure  of  the  bill  or  by 
the  President's  inherent  constiiutionstl 
power,  however  that  power  may  be  defined 
by  the  courts,  to  conduct  elecromc  surveil- 
lance with  respect  to  foreign  powers  I  re- 
.i^rm,   however,  wl.a'   I  iia'.e  prt-.  iousiy  ad- 


vised you  orally:  that  It  will  be  the  policy 
and  Intent  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  to  proceed  exclusively 
pursuant  to  Judicial  warrant  with  respect 
to  all  electronic  surveillance  against  domes- 
tic communications  of  American  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens. 
.Sii>-rrely. 

Edwarl.  H   Levt. 
Attorne,,   Gevtrdl 

Mr  HRU3KA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  add  my  .sponsoi"ship  to 
the  foreign  intelligence  surveillance  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusett.';. 

It  is  well  Indeed  that  he  be  the  one  to 
introduce  this  measure  because  he  has 
had  an  active  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  field  of  intelligence  gathering  to 
which  it  relates. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  to  note  tiie 
fashion  in  which  tliis  bill  has  developed. 
In  that  proce-ss  the  Attorney  General  has 
consulted  with  a  number  of  congressional 
leaders  There  has  been  a  gratifying  ac- 
commodation of  varying  viewpoints 
originally  held  and  espoused  by  different 
members.  This  was  ix>ssible  because  each 
of  them  held  as  vital  and  urgent  the  need 
for  early  consideration  and  en£«;tment 
of  such  a  measure  As  a  result,  and  as  the 
cosponsorship  of  the  bill  attests,  it  has 
bipartisan  and  broad-based  .support 

All  of  this  occurred  before  it  was  intro- 
duced. Now  that  It  has  been  introduced. 
I  join  in  urging  its  early  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  by 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  thi.s  bill  creates  a  pro- 
cedure for  seeking  a  judicial  waiTant  to 
authorize  Uie  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance in  the  United  SUtes  for  foreign 
intelligence  purposes.  By  providing  such 
a  procedure  this  bill  interposes  a  neutral, 
detached  and  independent  magistrate 
between  the  executive  officer  and  the  in- 
dividual I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  con- 
stitutional requirement — and.  as  I  in- 
dicated aboxe,  no  court  has  held  that  it 
is— but  do  regard  it  as  sound  policy. 

S.  3197  is  a  most  timely  bill.  It  strikes  a 
proper  balance  between  tlie  civil  liberties 
of  the  individual  and  the  need  for  this 
nation  to  collect  foreign  intelligence  in- 
formation important  to  its  security  and 
its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  In  provid- 
ing for  a  warrant,  the  bill  should  reas- 
sure the  American  public  that  no  in- 
dividual will  be  subject  to  electronic 
suiTeillar.ee  without  a  judicial  warrant 
issued  by  an  independent  magistrate  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  sucli  an  investigative 
teclinique.  In  establishing  a  regular 
procedui-e  for  conducting  electronic  siu- 
veillance.  the  bill  insures  ihat  the  govern- 
ment will  be  empowered  to  collect  for- 
eign intelligence  information  nece.'^sary 
for  the  United  States  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  in  this  modern  era. 

The  Attorney  General  lias  testified  be- 
fore several  committees  about  the  careful 
exercise  of  this  power  within  this  admin- 
istration The  situations  in  which  elec- 
tronic surveillance  may  be  utilized  pur- 
suant to  the  Presidents  powers  have  been 
strictly  circumscribed  to  encompa.ss  only 
activities  of  foreign  powers  or  their 
agents,  and  strict  procedural  require- 
menis  before  any  electronic  surveillance 
mav  be  aiiproved  have  been  adopted.  But 
inierniil  safoguaids.  adequate  and  con- 


stitutional as  I  think  they  are,  do  not 
substitute  for  a  judicial  warrant  in  terms 
of  reassuring  the  public  that  the  power 
is  being  carefully  exercised.  The  Presi- 
dent recognizes  this,  and  thereloi'e  is 
prepared  to  support  this  bill  to  provide 
procedures  designed  to  insure  that  abuses 
will  not  occur  and  that  the  traditional 
safeguard  of  an  Independent  magistrate 
will  apply  with  respect  to  foreign  Intel- 
ligence surveillances  as  it  does  with  re- 
spect to  ti-aditional  law  enforcement 
searches. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  de- 
scribed very  well  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  only  a 
few  points. 

There  is  no  requiiement  in  this  bill 
that  the  target  of  the  surveillance  be 
actually  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  Nor  should  Uiere  be  such  a  re- 
quirement. Intelligence  ag«its  for  a  for- 
eign power  can  act  covertly  in  the  United 
States  to  the  liarm  of  the  Nation  yet  not 
violate  a  Federal  criminal  law. 

Our  espionage  statutes  were  written 
before  World  War  I.  and  the  nature  of 
intelligence  gathering  has  changed  a 
great  deal  in  the  years  since  tiiat  time. 
Much  espionage  today  is  directed  at  in- 
dustrial processes  and  trade  secrets. 
Gathering  of  such  information  even  by 
foreign  agents  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
powers  who  are  not  allies,  is  generally 
not  illegal.  Yet  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  discover  these  clandestine  ac- 
tivities. 

Furtliermore,  even  activities  which  in 
their  completed  state  would  constitute 
crimes,  in  incipient  stages  may  not  be 
Illegal.  Yet,  unless  the  Government  is 
given  the  tools  to  collect  information 
about  foreign  Intelligence  services  work- 
ing at  the  direction  of  a  foreign  power, 
it  may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  com- 
pleted offense.  Gathering  embarrassing 
personal  information  about  persons  for 
possible  use  as  blackmail  is  not  a  Federal 
crime;  enticing  persons  into  personally 
or  financial!}'  embarrassing  situations  is 
not  a  Federal  crime.  Yet  when  persons 
acting  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  a 
foreign  power  engage  in  such  activities 
for  clandestine  intelligence  purposes  it 
is  critical  that  the  Government  be  able  to 
use  electronic  suiTelUance  not  only  to 
protect  our  national  security  but  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  and  rights  of  those  in- 
nocent individuals  who  might  suffer  if 
such  activities  went  undetected. 

As  the  Attorney  General  has  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
important  point  is  whether  the  subject 
of  the  smveillance  is  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  collecting  information  clandes- 
tinely in  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  a  foreign  power.  This 
Government  must  be  able  to  detect  the 
activities  of  foreign  intelligence  services 
acting  witliin  the  borders  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
court  order  approving  electronic  surveil- 
lance may  be  granted  by  any  one  of  seven 
district  judges  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  so  limit  the  number  of  judges  who 
will  have  access  to  this  critically  sensitive 
information  in  order  to  provide  proper 
security  measures  They  will  be  supplied 
not  only  with  the  names  and  addresses 
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of  the  persons  actaally  subject  to  surveil- 
lance, tiie  compnanlse  w  dtedognre  of 
which  ml^t  aerloasly  harm  our  tDUH- 
ligence  efforts,  but  also  wilh  Inf ormaHon 
establishing  tbat  such  peiMm  Is  *n  Mtent 
of  a  foreign  power.  This  information,  if 
leaked  inadvertently,  mii^  expose  to 
risk  or  susplcton,  not  Just  a  parttcuiar 
operation  but  mi^t  put  InformantB' 
lives  in  danger  or  compromise  unnum- 
bered other  operations  by  which  the  In- 
formation as  to  the  targets'  activities 
was  developed.  Also  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  judges,  it  wiU  be  passible  fora 
rapid  growth  of  expertise  to  be  developed 
by  these  judges  in  this  very  sensitive  and 
critical  area. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  activi- 
ties of  our  intdligence  agencies.  Sfflne 
abuses  have  come  to  light  But  we  should 
not.  and  cannot,  dwell  on  them  without 
directing  ovar  attention  to  the  means  by 
which  we  can  prevent  their  recurrence. 
Mr.  President,  one  month  ago  Presi- 
dent Ford  acted  decisively  both  to  im- 
prove   the    totelligence    gathering    and 
analytical  capabilities  of  our  intelligence 
agencies  and  to  insure  that  these  agen- 
cies would  perform  their  functions  in 
accordance  with  law  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  prmclples.  The  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  dealing  with  the 
intelligoice  agaacies  was  an  important 
first  step,  but  tint  President  himself  rec- 
ognized that  it  was  not  within  his  power 
alone  to  do  all  that  was  necessazy.  Spe- 
cifically, the  President  pledged  that  the 
administration  would  woric  together  with 
congressional  l^uiers  to  develop  a  bill 
both  to  protect  personal  privacy  and  to 
insure  titat  the  legitimate  collection  of 
foreign  Intelligenoe  by  idectronic  sur- 
veillance would  not  be  obstructed.  That 
pledge  has  been  kept,  and  today  we  see 
its  result.  A  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
have  worked  dos^  with  members  of  the 
admhdstraUon.  especially  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  developmeat  of  this  bill. 
It  \s.  I  believe,  a  good  bill,  a  balanced 
biU. 

It  does  not  ban  electronic  surveillance 
for  foreign  intelligence  puxposes  and  no 
responsible  person  has  sugsested  that  a 
bill  should.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  enact  such  a 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Attorney  General 
has  testified,  "The  case  law.  although 
unsatisfactory  in  some  respects,  has  sup- 
ported or  left  imtouched  the  policy  of 
the  Executive  in  the  foreign  inteUigence 
area  whenever  the  issue  has  been 
squarely  confronted."  Two  circuit  courts 
iiave  held  that  the  President  has  a  con- 
stitutional power  to  engage  In  dectronic 
surveillance  for  foreign  intelligence  pur- 
poses and  that  this  power  may  be  exer- 
cised without  a  Judicial  warrant.  See 
UniUd  States  v.  ButenJto.  494  F.2d  593 
( 3d  Cir. )  (en  banc) .  cert,  denied,  419  UJB. 
881  (1974) :  United  States  v.  Brown.  484 
U.S.  418  (Sth  Circ.  1973).  oert.  denied, 
415  n.S.  960  (1974) .  WhUe  a  plurality  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  Uie  District  of 
CJolumbia  in  Zweibon  v.  MUaiOl.  516 
P.2d  594  (D.a  car.  175),  stated,  in  dic- 
tum, that  the  Preddcnt;*  power  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  powers  and  their  agents 
should  be  exercised  pursuant  to  a  judi- 


cial wuvant  procedure,  its  holding  was 
■fu  BMiowsr  ^rwi  was  consistent  with 
ttM  bOUfe^CB  lb  Brown  and  Bvtenko.  The 
cottti  mid  only  that  *^  warrant  must  be 
obtained  before  a  wiretap  is  installed 
on  a  domestic  organizat4«i  that  is  neither 
the  agent  of  nor  acttag  in  collabora- 
tion with  a  fortign  power."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  not  directly  confronted  tibis 
issue,  expressly  reserving  this  question  in 
United  States  v.  United  States  District 
Court,  the  Keith  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  repeat- 
ing that  this  is  a  good  bUl.  a  balanced 
bill.  It  will  serve  well  its  intended  and 
necessary  pinposes.  It  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 


SENATE   JOXlfT    KtSOlXmaOf    141 

At  the  request  of  Ur.  Buckut,  the 
Senate  from  Indiana  (ICr.  Haktxx) 
was  added  as  a  coBptmaor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  141,  a  Joint  zesolutlon  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Oon^tution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
of  unborn  children  and  other  persons. 


AMENDMENTS  SOBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    20S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huh- 
FHRKT),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McCSoverh)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2081,  the  Land  and 
Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of 
1976. 

S.    2902 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gary  Hart,  the 
Soiator  frMn  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Soiator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BxooKE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2902,  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estabDsh  a 
Naticmal  Health  Research  and  Develop- 
ment AdvisMT  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    30S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3057,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

S.    314S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3145,  the 
Energy  Conservation  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1976. 

S.  31S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roberx  C.  Bvrd, 
the  Senates  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  S151.  a 
bin  to  estabHsh  a  program  for  gathering 
and  analyzing  information  with  respect 
to  multinational  enterprises;  and  to  re- 
quire publication  of  such  material  on  a 
regular  basis. 

S.   3176 

At  tha.  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  ibaniyWyomtog  (Mr.  ELanseh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3176,  a  hill 
to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963. 

SENATE   JOINT   mBSOLUTlON    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HuMLssicar) ,  tiie 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskic).  and 
the  Senator  from  NOTth  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hkucs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Jobit  Resolution  76,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  a  "National  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Week." 


FEDERAL  ELBCTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT— S.  3065 

AKEKDICENT    NO.     1516 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tatde.) 

Jdr.  CANNON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott. 
Mr.  Roanr  C.  Btrd,  and  Mr.  Griffin) 
submitted  an  amendment  mtended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bin  (S.  3065) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  tor  its  admin- 
istration l«r  a  Pederal  fflection  Commis- 
sion appomted  ta  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AKSNDMENI    NO.    1517 

(Ordored  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amoidment 
mtended  to  be  ivopoeed  by  him  to  the 
bin  (S.  3065),  soiva. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS—HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 857 

AKSNDMKNT    NO.     ISIS 

(Ordered  to  be  prmted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Crah- 
STON)  sulunitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  jotot  reso- 
lution (HJ.  Res.  857)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President,  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Cwnmit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  InsnUur  Aflaks,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  ooOeagaes  and  the 
public  that  the  f<«towtog  hearings  yd 
busmess  meetings  have  lieen  schedrted 
before  the  committee  for  the  next  2 

March  24:  PuU  committee,  10  ajn., 
room  8110,  hearing:  SJ.  Res.  126,  tater- 
state  oU  cMnpact  extension  legislation. 
FoUowed  by:  ^  ^^ 

Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee, 
hearing:  a  2398,  Eugene  CNein  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;  S.  2642,  Old  Ntoety 
Ettx  and  Star  Fort  Nattanal  Htsterical 
Park;  S.  1071,  Hack  Canyon  of  the  Gun- 
oltsoa  National  Monament;  S.  1082,  Great 
a>iwi  Dunes  National  Mcmument. 

Maitih  24  and  25:  J(rint  hearing  of 
Jnteriat  and  Commerce  Committees.  9:30 
ajn^  room  6110.  Commerce,  hearhig: 
Oversight  hearing  on  Arctic  natural  gas 
reserves  and  alternate  transportation 
systems. 
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March  30  and  31:  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, 9:30  a.m.,  room  3110.  hear- 
ing: S.  2801.  Slletz  restoration  bill. 

April  1:  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, 10  a.m..  room  3110,  hearing: 
S.  3031.  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  Bernardo  de  Oalvez  on  pubhc 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
S.  828,  to  provide  for  addition  to  the  Fort 
Clatsop  national  Memorial. 

AprU  2:  Full  Committee  and  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearing,  continued:  S.  1864. 
Energy  Information  Act. 

April  5  and  6:  Eftiergy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  10  a.m  , 
room  3110,  business  meeting:  Markup  on 
8.  3105,  ERDA  authorization  bill. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  have  hearings  on 
S.  2613,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  to  change 
the  title  and  duties  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Finance  and  Investment 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes,  commencing  at 
2  p.m.  on  April  6,  1976,  in  room  5302  of 
the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Any- 
one wishing  to  present  testimony  on  this 
legislation  is  requested  to  contact  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   SEMINAR 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission,  a  joint  con- 
gressional commission,  will  hold  a  semi- 
nar for  congressional  aides  on  Task 
Force  No.  8  which  is  investigating  urban, 
rural  and  nonreservation  Indians,  at  10 
a.m..  on  Friday,  March  26.  1976,  in  room 
B-308,  Raybum. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  imfortunate  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional debate  over  abortion  has  been  the 
tendency  of  some  of  its  advocates  to  at- 
tempt to  portray  the  prolife  movement 
as  a  denominational  phenomenon.  There 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  dis- 
prove that  myth.  Members  of  numerous 
churches,  as  well  as  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  none  at  all.  have  been  horri- 
fied, on  constitutional  as  well  as  ethical 
grounds,  by  the  legalized  taking  of  un- 
born human  life. 

That  is  made  clear  by  a  recent  article 
from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express — Feb- 
ruary 3,  1976 — which  illustrates  the 
strong  support  that  exists  across  the  en- 
tire range  of  religious  beliefs  for  efforts 
to  restrict  abortion.  The  implications  of 
that  broadly  based  conviction  against 
abortion  have  been  analyzed  by  the  syn- 


dicated columnist,  John  Lofton,  who, 
with  his  customary  directness,  has  ex- 
posed the  deceit  of  those  who  demean 
the  debate  on  abortion  by  appealing  to 
religious  bigotry  and  inciting  denomina- 
tional antagonism. 

Because  it  is  vital  that  the  public  rec- 
ord be  set  straight  on  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lofton's 
coliunn  and  the  related  article  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pro-Abortionists  DfCK  the  MoR.^L  Issue 
(By  John  D.  Loflon.  Jr.) 

As  Just  one  of  the  millions  of  noii-Cathollc 
Amerlcaus  who  oppose  abortion-on-demand, 
I  resent  the  hell  out  of  thoee  who  favor  abor- 
tion trying  to  portray  those  of  as  who  don't 
a.9  stooges  of  the  Vatican  out  to  destroy  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  kind  of  Pope -baiting  blather  I'm  sick, 
and  tired  of  Is  the  kind  I  heard  voiced 
repeatedly  here  the  other  day  in  a  press  con- 
ference called  by  the  Religious  Coalition  for 
Abortion  Rights.  The  news  conference  was 
called  specifically  to  denounce  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  who  an- 
nounced last  November  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign, the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
urge  the  passage  of  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  permissive  abortion. 

■  Religiou.s  freedom  as  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  is  precious,"  declared  Rob- 
ert West,  president  of  the  Unitarian  Unl- 
versallsts.  'The  proposed  amendment  to  out- 
law abortion  is  a  direct  attack  on  that  free- 
dom of  belief  .  .  We  must  not  permit  a 
particular  religiou.^  belief  about  abortion  to 
be  forced  on  us.  " 

Mary  Pardee,  president  of  United  Presby- 
terian Women  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  USA.  agreed.  Also  invoking 
the  First  Amendment,  .^he  says  that  "no  par- 
ticular sect  or  religion  .should  be  preferred 
above  another,  for  any  Ihw  based  on  the  ex- 
treme pasltion  of  one  group  of  religious  per- 
sons would  deny  the  views  held  with  integ- 
rity by  a  large  number  of  other  religious 
persons." 

Now.  I  understand  wliy.  tactically,  from 
their  point  of  view,  the  RCAR  people  say 
what  they  say  the  way  they  say  it.  For  them. 
to  meet  head-on  and  argue  rationally  the 
put  abortion  question — the  humanness  of 
the  unborn  child — is  a  no-win  situation.  It 
is  here  their  arguments  are  weakest.  So.  they 
duck  this  crucial  question  altogether. 

Instead,  they  seek  to  Inflate  public  opin- 
ion against  the  pro-life  movement  by  por- 
traying it  as  simply  a  group  of  religious 
zealots  out  to  Impose  their  own  supersti- 
tions, through  law.  on  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

But  tlie  only  problem  with  this  method  of 
attack  IS  that  it  is  demonstrably  dishonest, 
a  blatant  lie  As  Fordham  Profes.sor  of  Law 
Roliert  Byrne  observes:  "Respect  for  the  fun- 
tlHineiital  right  to  live  is  not  the  exclu.sive 
property  of  any  single  religious  sect.  Nor  can 
the  vital,  sccular-Jurlsprndential  concerns 
of  a  Human  Life  amendment  be  distorted  by 
charges  of  sectarlanLsm." 

Rabbi  J.  David  Blelch.  profe.s.sor  of  the 
Talmud  and  a.sslstant  profes.sor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Stern  University  In  New  York,  takes 
things  even  further,  noting : 

"The  question  of  permKslveness  with  re- 
gard to  destruction  of  fetal  life  is  a  funda- 
mental moral  question  rather  than  *  specifi- 
cally or  uniquely  religious  question.  Western 
.society  has  long  recognized  that  man's  moral 
conscience  bids  him  to  eschew  homicide  as 
an  offense  against  morality. 


"Murder  against  morality  is  abhorrent  to 
all,  and  the  univenally  recogiilzed  ban 
against  the  taking  of  bunum  life  te  not  pred- 
icated upon  sectarian  doctrines." 

Indeed,  laws  protecting  the  unlxjm  go  back 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  Sumerlan  Code, 
the  Assyrian  Code,  the  Hammurabic  Code! 
the  Hlttlte  Code  and  the  Persian  Code — all 
prohibited  the  striking  of  a  woman  bo  as  to 
cause  the  death  of  her  unborn  child.  These 
laws  were  both  punitive  and  compensatory, 
combining  what  are  now  known  as  crimes 
and  torts. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  the  spokesmen  for  the  Religious 
Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights  are  repulsive 
because  they  are  an  assault  on  reason  Itself 
They  represent  the  basest  sort  of  anti-Intel - 
lectuallsm. 

The  debate  over  abortion  must  be  rationally 
discussed  on  its  merits.  It  Is  fundamentally 
Irrelevant  which  groups  advocate  the  pro- 
side  of  the  argument,  or  which  groups  advo- 
cate the  antl-slde. 

It  is  Just  as  unfair  to  dismiss  out-of-hand 
the  pro-life  position  because  Catholics, 
among  others,  advocate  It,  as  It  would  be  to 
dismiss  out-of-hand  the  arguments  of  the 
abortionists  because  among  their  supp)orters 
Is  the  American  Communist  Party, 

I  From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Feb.  3,  19761 

32   CtrRCYMFN  Support  Catholic  Abortion 
Staito 

A  Ken  more  cotiple  on  Monday  said  they 
have  sent  a  statement  of  support  for  the 
Catholic  stand  against  abortion,  signed  by  32 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  to  area 
state  and  federal  legislators. 

The  couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Huber  of 
2741  Elmwood  Ave.,  said  In  the  statement 
signed  by  the  clergymen  that  they  wish  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  to  put  an  end  to 
abortion  of  unwanted  pregnancies. 

"We.  the  undersigned,  desire  to  make 
known  to  the  public  and  to  our  elected  rep- 
resent.iilves  that  the  Issue  of  abortion  Is  not 
restilited  to  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,"  ilie  statement  says. 

The  statement  adds  that  while  the  abor- 
tion Issue  inherently  has  religious  connota- 
tions, there  are  persons  that  support  "pro- 
life"  legislation  who  have  no  particular  religi- 
ous beliefs. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  clergymen  the 
Rubers  said  signed  the  statement. 

Bishop  Leroy  Anderson,  Church  oX  God 
In  Christ,  Btiffalo. 

Rev.  Walter  Beabout.  First  Free  Methodist 
Church.  Buffalo. 

Rev.  David  Bemls,  Full  Oo.spel  Tabernacle. 
Orchard  Park. 

Rev.  Richard  Bender.  Mennonlte  Church  of 
Amherst,  WllUamsvllle. 

Rev.  David  Bevlngton,  Baptist  Church  of 
Springville. 

Rev.  Harry  Biles.  St.  Nlcodemus  Ltiihcran 
Church.  East  Aurora. 

Rev.  Prank  BongiovannI,  Lockport  Chris- 
tian Church.  Lockport. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Bowles.  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church.  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Howard  Broadnax,  Church  of  God  of 
Prophecy.  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Homer  Cooper.  Evangelistic  Center, 
North  Tonawanda. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dalbo,  Winchester  Commu- 
nity Church,  West  Seneca. 

Rev.  Frederick  Dixon,  Emmanuel  United 
Methodist.  Grand  Island. 

Rev.  Alan  Forbes,  director  of  Buffalo 
Christian  Center,  Buffalo, 

Rev.  John  Franco,  Calvary  Christian 
Church.  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Roger  Oreen.  Knox  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Kenmore. 
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Rev.  Clement  Hutchinson,  Chardi  of  God 
of  Prophecy,  BuflWo. 

Rev    TlttM  Kauffman,   Aiden  Mexmoalte 
Church,  Alden. 

Rev.  Carl  Knmmer,  Faith  iMtheran 
Church.  Elma.  ^,     „, 

Bev.  Darrel  Mitchell,  Evangel  Assembly  or 
God,  WUliamsville.  ,^w„ 

Rev.  August  Moceri,  Faith  Oospel  Tabwr- 
nacle,  Buffalo.  „  .^  ^ 

Rev.  Kenneth  Munson,  MacAlpine  Unit«l 
Presvbterian  Church,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Jennie  Mnsgrove,  PentacoBtal  Church 
of  God,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Jack  Piper,  First  Assembly  oi  Ood, 
Niagara  Falls.  ^      ..     „     *,.* 

Rev.  Curtis  Porter,  Amherst  B^tist 
Chtirch,  Tonawanda.  ^^ 

The  Rev.  George  Ruof,  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Hambuig.  ^^  _.  „ 

Bev.  Fenton  Strickland,  Bible  Presybterlan 
Church,  Grand  Island.  ^^ 

Rev.  Arvln  Sorge,  First  Assembly  of  Ood, 

Depew.  _        ,  _ 

Rev.  Joseph  Sutera,  Creekside  Gospel  Tem- 
ple, Amherst.  . ...    „     «  * 

Rev,  Steve  Turner,  Abundant  Life  Baptist 
Church,  North  Tonawanda. 

Bev.  Ronald  -Waterman,  Free  Methodist 
Church,  Buffalo.  

Rev.  Robert  Vandermey,  Bible  Presbyterian 
Church,  Grand  Island. 

The  Bev.  John  Whlteford.  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Lancaster. 


POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  REFORM 
Mr  CIiARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
commg  week,  the  Senate  will  deUberate 
on  one  of  the  most  significant  issues  of 
the  94th  Congress— the  reform  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  No  one  can  deny 
that  this  program  deserves  tbe  close 
scrutiny  that  it  has  recently  received,  lor 
there  are  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
is  adequately  serving  those  for  whom  the 
prognun  was  designed. 

The  central  issues  of  debate  on  this 
matter  ai-e  the  following:  What  should 
be  the  income  eligibility  guidelines,  above 
which  households  may  not  participate? 
Should  participants  be  required  to  pur- 
chase the  food  stamps,  and  by  what  pro- 
portion of  their  incomes  should  theh- 
benefits  be  reduced?  Finally,  should  there 
be  new  limits  on  assets,  and  if  so,  how 
should  these  rules  be  structured? 

Sylvia  Porter,  a  noted  financial  jour- 
nalist known  for  her  commonsense  ap- 
proach, has  addressed  these  Issues  ma 
recent  column  appeanng  in  the  Waf^i- 
inston  Star.  Ms.  Porter  states  that  elim- 
inating the  purchase  requirement  'makes 
real  sense,  for  more  than  half  of  those 
below  the  poverty  line  don't  use  food 
stamps.  The  poorest  of  the  poor  cant 
scrape  together  the  purchase  price,  and 
so  they  go  without." 

The  columnist  also  notes  that  the  use 
of  the  poverty  line  as  the  net  incwne  cut- 
off point  is  detrimental  to  tiie  working 
poor  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pov- 
erty line  is  out  of  date  by  12  to  24  months 
and,  therefore,  it  does  not  account  for 
the  price  increases  that  these  working 
poor  househ(dds  must  absorb. 

Finally,  Ms.  Porter  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  granting  to  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
culture  the  authority  to  change  the  as- 
sets rules,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
USDA  is  Instructed  to  undertake  a  thor- 


ough study  of  this  matta*.  She  suggests 
that  the  current  ndes  should  be  ftonsi 
cmtfl  tbe  Congress  has  access  to  all  the 
data  rdating  to  assets. 

I  win  be  joining  Senator?  McGovern, 
Dole,  and  others  in  cdfering  amendments 
altmg  the  lines  of  Sylvia  Porter's  analy- 
sis. We  beUeve  that  the  purchase  re- 
quirement should  be  lifted,  so  that  poor 
housdiolds  will  not  be  deterred  from 
participation.  We  believe  that  the  income 
eligibility  line  must  accoimt  for  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living.  We  believe  that  the 
Congress  must  prevent  any  changes  in 
the  assets  rules  pending  a  full  review  of 
Hie  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie  Por- 
ter article,  entitled  "Pood  Stamps- 
Wreck  or  Reform?"  be  printed  in  the 

RBOOIU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  22,  1976] 

Food  Stamps — ^WaecK  or  Reform? 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  Ftood  Stamp  Program  is   under  the 

heaviest  attack  ever  both  tar  real  and  alleged 

abuses— and  there  is  now  a  clear  danger  that 

the  ptogram  wlU  be  wrecked  by  the  White 

House  rathw  than  retormed  by  Congress. 

President  Ford  has  literaUy  taken  the  law 
Into  his  own  hands  and  ordered  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  issue  regulations  that 
wovad  cut  5.3  million  Americans  off  the  pro- 
gram and  would  slash  ijeneflts  for  5  mUlion 
to  6  mUlion  more. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  Is  side- 
stepping Congress  entirely,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  completed  the  ex- 
tremely tough  task  of  writing  a  new  food 
stamp  law  out  of  the  many  proposals  placed 
before  it  In  recent  months. 

If  the  White  House  has  its  way,  our  law- 
makers will  play  no  part  at  all  in  decisions 
vital  to  millions  of  needy  Americans.  The 
situation  will  then  become  chaotic,  for  there 
will  be  two  major  program  overhauls  in  a 
matter  of  months. 

First,  the  president  wUl  change  the  law 
by  executive  flat  this  June.  Soon  thereafter, 
when  Congress  decides  how  it  wants  the 
program  to  operate,  there  will  be  another 
complete  upheaval. 

Our  states  simply  cannot  handle  this 
double  administrative  blow.  The  needy  indi- 
vidual dependent  on  food  stamps  surely  de- 
serves a  better  deal  than  this! 

While  many  of  Ford's  proposals  are  con- 
sidered unworkable,  three  would  do  the  most 
damage : 

All  food  stamp  recipients  would  have  to 
pay  30  percent  of  their  income  for  food 
stamps  (a  plan  rejected  by  Congress  a  year 
ago) .  This  would  mean,  as  an  illuctratlon, 
that  an  elderly  woman  living  alone  with  a  net 
Income  of  $150  a  month  would  have  to  pay 
$45  for  $50  of  food  stamps.  Instead  of  the  $33 
she  now  pays. 

I^rd  also  wants  the  official  poverty  line  to 
he  the  eligibility  cutoff  for  food  stamps.  But 
the  poverty  line  lags  inflation  by  12  to  24 
months,  and  is  hardly  an  adequate  measure 
of  the  need  for  nutrition  assistance.  Those 
most  hurt  by  this  proposal  would  be  the 
"working  poor,"  who  now  get  limited  food- 
stamp  help  which  decreases  as  their  incomes 

rise 

And  a  third  Ford  proposal  would  base  an 
applicant's  eligibility  for  food  stamps  on 
earnings  over  the  past  three  months  in- 
stead of  on  cxurent  income  (as  is  now  the 
case) .  This  proposal  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
unemployed,    wovUd    make    applicants   wait 


three  months  for  help — and  makes  no  sense 
at  ail.  What  difference  ts  it  to  people  just 
laid  off  what  they  earned  three  months  ago? 
If  they've  managed  to  save  a  lot  of  money, 
the  aaaets  Umitatton  would  make  them  in- 
eUglMe  anyway.  So  with  one  hand.  Ford 
vetoea  a  public  jobs  program,  while  with  the 
other  he  would  deny  laldoff  workers  Inune- 
diate  food-stamp  assistance. 

As  for  Congress,  the  Senate  wiU  vote  on  its 
Agriculture  Conmiittee's  food-stamp  bill  this 
month — and  the  f  uU  Senate  could  improve 
the  l^;ldatton  considerably. 

For  instance,  the  committee  wss  evenly 
split,  7-7,  over  whether  to  adopt  a  key  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  stamp  purchase  re- 
quirement. Under  this.  Instead  of  a  house- 
hold paying  $100  for  $166  of  food  stamps, 
it  would  simply  get  its  (66  "bonus"  in 
stamps.  This  makes  real  sense,  for  more  than 
half  of  those  below  the  poverty  Une  don't 
use  food  stamps.  The  poorest  of  the  poor 
cant  scn^^  together  the  purchase  price,  and 
so  they  go  without. 

Another  issue  in  the  coming  Senate  de- 
bate is  whether  to  give  Agricultiure  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  the  authority  to  tighten  the  assets 
limitation  (what  applicants  can  have  in  the 
bank,  land,  equipment,  etc.)  which  must  be 
passed  by  i^ipUcants  to  receive  food  stamps. 
No  one  leally  knows  how  a  change  in  tbe 
assets  test  would  affect  the  elderly,  the  un- 
employed in  need  of  only  temporary  htip,  or 
the  smaU  farmer  seeking  some  assistance  t>e- 
cause  of  a  had  crop.  The  committee  Wll  pro- 
poses a  study  on  this — ^in  utter  contradiction 
to  the  fact  that  the  biU  also  would  give  the 
USDA  the  go-ahead  to  do  anything  it  wants. 
Under  the  clrcunastances,  the  current  assets 
rules  should  be  "frozen"  until  Congress  has 
all  the  facts.  _ 

You  can  comment  on  President  Ford's  pro- 
posals until  March  29  by  writing  the  Food 
Stamp  Division,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250.  Ten  your  lawmakers  and  the  admin- 
istration what  you  think. 


FELIX  ROHATYN— FINANCIAL 
WIZARD  REPAYS  DEBT 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
one  of  the  world's  most  important  cen- 
ters of  trade>  culture,  industry,  and 
transportation  came  f  riighteningly  close 
to  declaring  bankruptcy.  The  questi<m  of 
New  York  City's  destiny  was  a  major 
topic  of  conversation  across  the  countn' 
and  aroimd  the  world.  Speculation  was 
rampant  and  remedies  for  the  faltering 
city  covered  the  entire  political  spec- 
trum. And  for  the  last  6  months,  against 
eiumnous  odds.  New  York  City  has  waged 
a  noble  battle  to  avoid  financial  and 
social  catastrophe. 

One  of  the  major  figures  in  that  city's 
battle  is  PeMx  J.  Rohatyn,  a  partner  in 
Lazard  Preres  L  Co.  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion—M.A.C.— New  York's  hope  for  a  fi- 
nancisJly  stable  tomorrow. 

During  a  recent  appearance  at  the 
New  School  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Rc*ia- 
tyn  took  some  time  out  to  reflect  on  the 
financially  beleagueied  city  and  to  share 
some  of  his  thoughts  on  why  the  city  is 
worth  salvaging. 

These  past  months  have  been  months 
of  enormous  challenge  tar  Mr.  lUAatyn 
and  the  struggle  has  merely  begtm.  When 
asked  if  his  efforts  to  make  New  York 
financially  solvent  were  in  the  nature  of 
attempting  the  impossible,  he  re- 
sponded: 
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Oh  sure  .  .  .  Th»fs  what  makes  It  ao  ex- 
citing ...  I  feel  accountable  to  th»-  people 
who  walk  the  streeta  of  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  enthusi- 
astic, dedicated  and  highly  intelligent 
approach  with  which  Mr.  Rohatyn  has 
undertaken  the  Immensely  complicated 
and  difficult  task  of  bringing  financial 
order  out  of  financial  chaos,  and  Mr. 
Andre  Meyer,  senior  partner  of  Lazard 
Freres  who  has  been  so  supportive  of 
Mr.  Rohatyn's  various  public  service 
roles. 

I  am  proud  of  my  many  years  of  close 
association  with  them  during  which  time 
they  and  Lazard  Preres.  as  investment 
bankers,  contributed  so  significantly  to 
Bell  L  Howell  Co.'s  growth  and  progress. 
I  look  back  with  nostalgia  on  those  years 
as  among  the  most  pleasant  and  stimu- 
lating in  my  industrial  career. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  regarding 
Mr.  Rohatyn's  appearance  at  the  New 
School  and  Mr.  Peter  Hellman's  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
section  of  March  21  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  March  21,  19761 
The  Wizard  or  Lazard 
( By  Peter  Hellman ) 
On  a  Monday  morning  last  November,  a 
dark  month  In  a  string  of  dark  months  for 
the  city,  you  could  have  found  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion at  a  long  table  In  a  conference  room  at 
the  Park  Avenue  offices  of  their  general  coun- 
sel, Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son. All  but  one  were  deep  in  debate  over 
whether  to  bring  In  a  new  staff  director,  who. 
for  unfathomable  reasons,  had  been  found 
in  Hawaii.  The  ninth  member— and  chair- 
man— of  M.A.C..  Felix  Rohavyn,  slumped  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  stared  out  the 
window. 

A  compact  man  with  dark  wiry  hair,  fierce 
black  eyebrows  and  light  blue  eyes,  he  had. 
at  this  moment,  a  downturn  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth.  Nine  months  before,  as  a  general 
partner  in  the  Investment  banking  Arm  of 
Lazard  Freres,  he  had  been  Just  another  of 
New  York's  rich,  savvy  and  very  private 
citizens.  Today,  at  the  age  of  47,  he  was  more 
powerful  In  determining  the  grand  and  fate- 
ful affairs  of  the  city  than  the  Mayor  him- 
self— or  |>erhaps  anyone.  But  now,  listening 
to  this  debate,  he  was  simply  a  man  who 
was  bored. 

"Look — whatever  you  decide  about  this 
guy  is  O.K.  with  me. "  he  finally  said.  "I've 
got  to  meet  a  group  of  bankers  in  10  minutes. 
So  now,  I'd  like  to  give  you  my  conceptual 
thinking  on  how  we  might  handle  this 
thing." 

The  room  was  Instantly  quiet.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  Hawaiian  connection  wouldn't 
mean  much,  after  all,  unless  the  "thing  "  was 
handled — by  which  was  meant  nothing  less 
than  keeping  the  city  out  of  bankruptcy, 
with  all  the  unknowable  but  surely  awful 
consequences  that  would  billow  and  crackle 
therefrom.  M.A.C.  itself  had  been  created 
by  the  State  Legislature  only  six  months 
earlier  to  raise  the  cash  the  city  could  no 
longer  raise  for  itself.  Rohatyn  (pronounced 
•ROW-a-ton")  had  started  out  as  a  member 
of  an  advisory  group  of  businessmen,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  who  had  hit  on 
the  idea  of  M.A.C.  during  a  brainstorming 
Memorial  Day  weekend.  Uke  the  others. 
Rohatyn  was  sure  that  M.A.C.  could  do  the 
trick.  But  the  patient  was  sicker  than  any- 
one knew.  Even  with  first  call  on  the  city's 


sales  and  stock-transfer  tax,  ItJL.C.  had 
found  hard  going  in  selUng  Ita  bonds.  So  far. 
It  had  skated  tbrougb-'eomctlmea  by  hours. 
And  each  time,  Rohatyn  had  emerged  ever 
stronger  as  chief  ombudsman.  Ideologue, 
I>ersuader  and  arithmetic  checker  In  the 
battle  to  keep  the  city  solvent. 

All  the  other  crunches  of  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  "76  had  .seemed  momentous 
and  unprecedented.  But  this  morning,  the 
■thing  "  seemed  especially  urgent.  In  Just  one 
monih.  the  city  would  need  a  few  hundred 
more  uulUon  dollars  to  pay  bills  coming  due, 
and  nc.tKjdy  had  the  least  Idea  where  It  was 
to  comf  from. 

Rohatyn  began  by  telling  how  he  and 
Governor  Carey  were  having  dinner  at  the 
Oak  Room  in  the  Plaza  Hotel  the  night  be- 
fore and  a  man  In  sport  shirt  came  over  to 
their  table.  The  man  explained  he  was  a 
hotel  owner  from  Las  Vegas  who  owned 
T(450  000  In  New  York  City  notes  coming  due. 
Jf  the  city  conld  not  pay  them  off  on  time, 
he  suggested,  why  not  set  up  a  new  and  ex- 
tended schedule?  Orderly  delay,  surely,  was 
bettor  than  the  limbo  of  default. 

The  Idea  of  Just  such  a  stretchout  was 
exactly  what  Rohatyn  had  broached  to  the 
Oov.^rnor  at  dinner.  The  city  could  no  longer 
hold  lo  Its  original  debt-payment  schedules 
Yet  even  when  Rohatyn  had  Invoked  the 
blesdlng  bestowed  on  this  concept  by  Judge 
Simon  Rlfklnd,  of  M  A.C.'s  law  firm,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  clung  to  a  certain  skepticism.  But 
now.  with  this  unsolicited  endorsement  of 
vox  iMpuli  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  Judge, 
the  stretchout  Idea  seemed  more  palatable. 
More  than  that.  It  was  the  prerequisite  to 
Che  new  plan  thai  Rohatyn  now  spun  out  to 
his  MAC.  board.  He  proposed  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  finance  the  city's  debt 
all  the  way  through  June  1978,  when,  by 
law,  tht  budget  would  at  last  be  balanced. 
That  would  require  $6.5  billion.  Considering 
that  M.A.C.  had  faUed  to  raise  $1  billion 
from  the  public  in  September,  and  had  been 
able  to  rai.se  $2.3  billion  In  October  only  by 
putting  the  squeeze  on  pension  plans  and 
the  state,  it  was  an  audacious,  not  to  day 
Insolent,  plan.  It  would  lock  together,  by 
their  sacred  pocketbooks,  the  banks  and 
unions  ever  more  lightly  Into  what  Rohatyn 
called  a  'community  of  Interests."  Only  af- 
ter all  the  local  elements  were  in  place  could 
Rohatyn  hope—  It  was  no  more  than  hoi>e — 
for  the  plan's  payoff  from  Washington.  See- 
ing what  the  city  had  done  for  itself.  Presi- 
dent, Ford  would  have  to  extend  a  Federal 
hand  lo  help  It  over  the  remaining  hump. 

Having  explained  his  plan  In  much  greater 
detail.  Rohatyn  rushed  off  to  meet  with  the 
bankers,  to  whom  he  would  explain  it  all 
agaai.  A  moment  after  he  was  gone,  the 
phone  rang. 

"Mr.  Rohatyn,  plea&e,  '  said  an  anxious 
voice.  "Ii's  the  Mayor  calling. "  Only  when 
the  caller  was  assured  that  Rohatyn  had 
left  the  premises  did  she  hang  up.  Instantly, 
the  phone  rang  again. 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  please    The  GovPinor  miist 
speak  to  him  at  once  " 

Why  the  phone  has  rung  so  often  for 
Rohatyn.  month  upon  month.  In  this  crisis, 
is  not  easily  explained.  The  mantle,  of  course, 
had  to  fall  on  .somebody  who  could  reconcile 
the  make-believe  numbers  of  the  past  with 
the  cruel  ones  of  the  present.  And  since  It 
was  arithmetic  and  not  politics  that  counted 
now,  the  Job  had  to  t)e  done  by  a  man  who 
was  not  identified  with  the  political  estab- 
lishment but  who  had  its— at  least  grudg- 
ing— trust.  a.s  well  as  the  trust  of  the  financial 
and  labor  communities.  As  the  wizard  of 
Lazard  Preres,  Rohatyn  would  certainly  be 
expected  to  have  the  confidence  of  bankers 
and  businessmen.  But  what  about  labor? 

'T,  for  one,  was  suspicious."  says  Victor 
Gotbaum.  head  of  the  New  York  municipal 
employees  union,  "but  when  I  told  him  I 
was  sure  the  banks  would  screw  labor  be- 
fore this  was  all  over,  he  showed  me  suc- 


cinctly and  exactly  what  tb«  banka  atood  to 
lose  In  power,  prestige  axul  money.  He  wins 
your  confidence  becauae  he  plays  no  games. 
You  might  not  Uke  what  he  tells  you,  but 
it's  always  the  clear-eyed  truth."  Jack  Blgel, 
chief  consultant  to  the  labor  pension  funds, 
calls  Rohatyn  the  "broker  of  disparate  ele- 
ments. ...  He  doesn't  make  demands,  just 
sketches   in   all    the   dreadful   choices." 

(Rohatyn  has  a  knack  for  summoning  up  a 
chilling  range  of  analogies  to  make  the  city's 
situation  clear  to  the  least  arithmetically 
minded  Default  would  be  like  "stepping  Into 
a  tepid  bath  and  slashing  your  wrists — you 
might  not  feel  yourself  dying  but  that's  what 
would  happen."  M.A.C.  was  conceived  as  a 
•fiscal  A  A.  for  the  city — It  would  be  there 
late  In  the  evening  when  the  city  wanted  to 
bare  Its  soul."  And  In  an  allusion  that  wUl 
not  go  down  well  with  raised  conscious- 
nesses, he  compares  the  city  to  a  "lady  of  a 
certain  age  who  has  given  herself  to  a  few 
too  many  men  and  now  does  not  deserve  to 
be  sniped  at  by  other  women,  as  if  she  were 
still  young  and  sfjectacular.") 

But  Rohatyn's  real  secret — the  underly- 
ing reason  he  came  to  the  fore  in  the  crisis — 
may  simply  be  that  he  seems  to  find  money, 
particularly  money  In  trouble,  a  subject, 
somehow,  of  detached  amusement.  "My  most 
basic  feelings  about  money,"  he  says,  "go 
back  to  1942.  in  France,  when  my  family  sud- 
denly had  to  smuggle  Itself  over  the  Spanish 
border  one  step  ahead  of  the  Nazis.  I  spent 
our  last  night  in  a  hotel  room  stuffing  gold 
coins  into  toothpaste  tubes.  We  had  been 
well  off,  but  that  was  all  we  got  out.  Ever 
since.  I've  had  the  feeling  that  the  only  per- 
manent wealth  Is  what  you  carry  around 
In  your  head.  People  don't  believe  me,  in- 
cidentally, when  I  say  the  main  reason  I  got 
involved  in  this  mess  the  way  I  have  Is  that 
I  love  this  city.  Well,  not  only  do  I  love  It — 
I   don't  ever   want  to  have  to  move  again," 

Rohatyn  was  born  in  Vienna,  where  his 
grandfather  owned  a  small  credit  bank, 
Rohatyn  &  Company  which  failed  in  the  De- 
pression, As  a  child,  Rohatyn  was  taken  to 
Prance,  where  his  father  managed  a  family 
brewery  business  In  Orleans  until  the  Nazis 
came.  "The  family  made  its  way  to  New  York 
via  Casablanca  and  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After 
public  high  school  in  New  York,  Rohatyn 
went  to  Mlddlebiuy  College,  where  he  was  a 
physics  major.  He  attributes  his  analytical 
skills  to  a  professor  named  Benjamin  Wlssler. 
"I  remember  once  messing  up  a  physics  prob- 
lem." says  Rohatyn.  "So  I  said,  "I  guess  I  got 
the  wrong  answer.'  Wlssler  said,  'No,  you  got 
a  wrong  answer.'  The  other  great  influence 
on  me  was  Harold  Oeneen  at  I.T.T.  He  had 
the  same  passion  for  imremlttlngly  rational 
anal>-sis.  I  remember  he  once  stomped  out 
of  a  meeting  that  had  gotten  too  windy  and 
wrote  a  memo  titled  'Pacts.'  It  discussed  the 
difference  between  facts,  assiunptlons,  hear- 
say and  what  I  believe  he  called  derivations 
People  say  I'm  a  good  persuader,  but  that's 
wrong.  Facts  are  persuaders.  They  just  have 
to  be  stripped  down  to  their  clearest  essen- 
tials." Rohatyn  talks  in  a  high,  boyish,  cheer- 
ful voice;  he  speaks  English  without  an  ac- 
cent— If  anything,  with  what  sounds  like  a 
Midwestern  twang.  On  the  phone,  he  sounds 
like  a  Little  Leaguer. 

Rohatyn  took  a  summer  job  at  Lazard 
Freres  In  1948  with  every  Intention  of  not 
being  an  investment  banker.  "It  was  totally 
beneath  my  dignity,"  he  says.  'I  was  going 
to  be  a  great  physicist."  But  he  has  been  at 
Lazard  ever  since,  becoming,  along  the  way, 
a  millionaire  several  times  over.  Yet  the  signs 
of  wealth  are  hard  to  find.  Since  his  separa- 
tion three  years  ago  from  his  wife  of  16  years, 
the  former  Jeannette  Strelt,  he  has  lived  in 
a  small  apartment  at  the  leas-than-sumptu- 
ous  Alrae  Hotel  on  East  64th  Street.  It  Is 
stuffed  with  books,  magazines,  camping  and 
sports  equipment  belonging  to  him  and  his 
three  .sons,  and  bikes.  The  wines  In  the  front 
hallway  rack  are  humble  Cotes  du  Rhone.  His 
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car  is  a  four-year-old  BAI.W.  station  wagon, 
.^Iso  stuffed  with  camping  gear.  Bohatyn's 
siUts  are  any12ilng  but  modish.  To  tba  <tti- 
c;ust  of  Lazard's  senior  partner.  Andre  Meyer, 
Rohatyn  appeared  at  the  Governor's  aide, 
during  a  weekend  of  particularly  momentous 
meetings  on  the  city's  fate  last  faU,  wearing 
a  black  turUeneck  sweater.  His  trench  coat 
wiih  button-m  lining  Is  the  only  overcoat  he 
owns,  and  his  safari  hat  from  Hunting  World 
is  the  result  of  a  sudden  revelation,  walking 
pa.st  that  53rd  Street  store  In  the  rain,  that 
"my  head  was  getting  both  cold  and  bald." 
He  travels  with  a  small  vinyl  flight  bag,  the 
land  the  airlines  give  away  free  or  for  next 
to  nothing. 

Since  It  was  founded  about  a  century  ago 
by  tliree  brothers,  merchants  from  Lorraine. 
who  moved  flist  to  New  Orleans  and  then  to 
San  Francisco,  Lazard  Preres  has  steadily 
prospered.  Laaard  offices  In  London  and  Paris 
are  independent  of  the  New  York  firm,  but 
they  all  get  together  to  make  money.  Meyer 
has  moved  the  firm  In  and  out  of  real  estate, 
oil,  mining,  international  financing  and  ar- 
bitrage with  uncannily  good  timing,  all  the 
whUe  malntaliUng  a  steady  business  In  cor- 
porate finance,  the  division  Rohatyn  heads. 
m  the  tradition  of  European  Investment 
banking  firms,  Lazard  prefers  to  be  a  princi- 
pal In  certain  deals  rather  than  mere  agent. 
It  bought  control  of  moribund  Avis  in  1961, 
for  example,  nursed  It  back  to  health,  then 
merged  It  Into  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  at  a  hefty  profit.  "When  I.T.T. 
sold  about  half  of  Avis  to  the  public  a  few 
tears  later,  Lazard  got  a  fat  underwriting 
iee.  Since  Rohatyn  joined  the  I.T.T.  board 
of  directors  In  1967,  the  conglomerate  has 
paid  Lazard  fees  In  excess  of  $5  million.  In 
the  last  10  years.  Rohatyn  has  engineered 
about  three  dozen  major  corporate  take- 
overs, of  which  about  a  quarter  were  for 
I.T.T.  Besides  I.T.T.,  he  sits  on  the  boards 
of  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals  Cor- 
poration, Pfizer,  Howmet  and  Owens-Illinois. 
In  this  rarefied  world  where  great  corpo- 
rations strike  as  suddenly  and  silently  as 
.sharks,  gobbling  up  what  may  be  only 
slightly  less  great  corporations,  fees  are 
handled  with  surpassing  simplicity.  When  it 
appears  that  a  deal  will  succeed,  Rohatyn 
suggests  a  suitable  fee  to  the  top  man  at  the 
client  company.  It  is  always  a  nice  round 
number.  When  the  deal  Is  done,  the  num- 
ber Is  typed  on  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  much 
as  if  it  might  come  from  a  contractor  work- 
ing out  of  his  own  home.  In  a  recent  case 
the  paper  said  "BUI:  $750.0Q0." 

Rohatyn  is  probably  the  firm's  biggest 
over-all  earner.  But  in  certain  years,  other 
partners  may  do  even  better.  Dealing  In  the 
risky  game  gf  arbitrage — taking  advantage 
of  tiny  price  differentials  In  securiUee  mar- 
kets— one  partner  earned  $7  million  In  a 
singe  recent  year  and  lost  even  more  the 
next.  In  a  good  year,  the  firm  may  earn  more 
than  $20  million.  Meyer  decides  how  tb*  82 
partners  will  split  up  the  profits.  The  part- 
ners plow  most  of  their  take  back  Into  the 
firm,  usually  through  one  or  another  of  Its 
countless  subsidiaries.  Though  Lazard  is  for- 
mally capitalized  at  $17.5  million.  It  prob- 
ably has  within  its  global  web  at  least  20 
tinies  that  amount.  Meyer  may  be  the  only 
man  who  knows  for  sure. 

It  would  be  ei^y  to  assume  that  Bohatyn 
h.is  hurled  himself  Into  the  public  arena  this 
UiSt  year  to  the  temporary  exclusion  of  bis 
investment-banking  practice.  In  fact,  that 
practice  has  never  been  more  active  or  more 
remunerative.  During  an  early  breakfast  at 
the  Regency  Hotel  one  morning  in  Novem- 
ber— ns  usual,  the  city  was  In  crisis  and  he 
wA^  at  the  center — ^he  was  called  to  the 
phone  Inceaeantly.  Apologisdng  after  the 
umpteenth  interruption,  he  eiq>lalned  that 
he  was  trying  to  keep  the  Otto  Elevator  Com- 
pany from  going  to  court  at  10  A.M.  that  day 
in  its  fight  to  stop  a  takeover  by  United 
Technologies  Corporation.  It  was  a  takeover 
that  Rohatyn  had  suggested  to  TTnited  fotir 


months  earlier,  and  that  he  was  now  guiding 
to  conclusion.  (By  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
prey  had  ceased  to  struggle.)  As  usual,  the 
last  of  those  phone  calls  at  breakfast  was  in 
French.  Rohatyn  stiU  starts  and  ends  majcv 
negotiating  stretches  with  a  call  to  Andre 
Meyer.  Meyer  came  here  In  1940  from  Lazard's 
Paris  branch,  where  he  had  known  Bohatyn's 
stepfather,  and  he  likes  to  say  that  he  regards 
Rohatyn  as  his  son.  But  like  a  respectful 
French  son  of  the  old  school,  Rohatyn 
addresses  Meyer  with  the  formal  vous. 

After  that  call,  Rohatj'n  took  a  cab  across 
town  to  the  Governor's  office.  The  meter  said 
$1,46.  Handed  his  change,  he  paused  to 
think  as  long  as  he  had  thought  about  any 
of  his  decisions  that  morning  affecting  the 
merger  of  a  $1.1  billion  company  and  a  $3.3 
billion  company;  then  he  handed  back  a  tip 
of  15  cents.  Rohatyn  had  slipped  back,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Into  his  traditionally 
parsimonious  guise  of  Investment  banker. 

One  recurring  leitmotif  around  the  Lazard 
offices,  in  fact.  Is  that  nobody  seems  to  have 
any  money  In  his  waUet — ^at  least,  the  money 
they  do  have  Is  in  Inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  they  ought  to  have.  Late  one  recent 
evening,  tor  example,  two  leading  partners 
and  a  junior  partner  coiUd  be  overheard 
worrying  loudly  over  whether  any  of  them 
had  enough  to  take  a  client  to  a  restavirant 
called  the  Pen  &  PencU,  where  they  woiUd 
discuss  a  multlmiUlon-doUar  lx>nd  offering. 

"Boy,  I  hope  they  take  American  Express," 
said  one  of  the  partners. 

"If  not,  I  siure  hope  they'll  take  a  check," 
said  another,  wringing  his  hands. 

"Otherwise,"  said  the  third,  "we  could  end 
up  washing  a  lot  of  dishes  tonight." 

The  Lazard  offices  are  the  last  word  in 
facelessness.  The  conference  room,  the  lobby 
and  most  of  the  other  rooms  are  painted 
beige,  with  beige  carpeting,  beige  wallpaper 
and  beige  leather  chairs  (or  are  they  vinyl?). 
Except  for  Meyer's  office,  there  is  no  great  art 
on  the  walls,  no  minor  art,  no  art  at  all.  Just 
a  lot  of  beige.  At  12  feet  by  15  feet,  Rohatyn's 
office  is  about  as  big  as  they  come.  Few  firms 
In  the  city  could  be  less  worried  about  the 
rent,  but  when  Lazard  moved  to  Rockefeller 
Center  from  Wall  Street  in  1972,  Meyer 
fought  like  a  tiger  to  get  a  bargain  sublease 
at  $7.75  per  square  foot.  He  swears  that  as 
long  as  he  lives,  he  will  never  pay  more. 

In  all  his  deals,  Bohatyn  never  fought 
harder  or  seemed  to  win  more  gloriously  than 
on  behalf  of  the  I.T.T.  takeover  of  the  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Company  in  1971 — the  larg- 
est such  deal  until  then,  in  corporate  history. 
Bohatyn  had  suggested  the  deal  to  Harold 
Geneen.  He  had  engineered  it.  Once  Hartford 
had  been  swallowed  by  I.T.T.,  he  perstiaded 
a  profoundly  distrustful  antitrust  division 
of  the  Jtistlce  Department  to  pennlt  the 
merger  to  stand.  And  yet,  after  aU  that,  the 
whole  affair  turned  into  a  curse.  It  vras  the 
deal  that  tagged  Bohatyn  with  the  one  nick- 
name he  cannot  abide — "Felix  the  Fixer." 

The  hitch  had  at  first  seemed  astonishingly 
minor.  In  order  to  preserve  tax-free  aspects 
of  the  deal,  I.T.T.  had  to  give  up  a  block  of 
1.7  million  shares  of  Hartford  stock  that  it 
had  bought  privately  just  before  the  take- 
over. I.R.S.  regiUations  required  I.T.T.  to  sell 
the  block,  outright  and  unconditionally,  to 
an  unrelated  third  party.  Yet  dumping  so 
many  shares  on  the  open  market  would  send 
the  price  into  a  tailspln.  So  Lazard  began 
looking  around  for  a  suitable  buyer.  "What 
happened  then  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to 
get  an  insight  into  the  complex  and  profit- 
able ways  that  the  firm,  inspired  by  the  right 
cUent,  performs  its  sorcery. 

The  prospective  purchaser  Lazard  had  in 
mind  was  Mediobanca,  a  MUan  bank  asso- 
ciated with  Flat  king  Oiovaiml  Agnelli, 
whose  friend,  Andre  ^4eyer,  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  Flat.  To  help  put  Mediobanca  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind,  Lazard  paid  It  an 
initial  fee  of  $1.3  million.  Then,  I.T.T.  at- 
torneys  gave  Mediobanca   three  choices  of 


how  to  pay  for  the  stock.  They  are  compli- 
cated in  ways  only  a  lawyer  could  love,  but 
the  effect  was  simple  enough:  Mediobanca 
could  not,  no  matter  what,  lose  money  on 
the  transaction. 

Like  any  other  shareholder,  Mediobanca 
soon  converted  its  1.7  million  Hartford 
shares  Into  I.T.T.  stock.  Promptly,  it  sold  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  to  the  Dreyfus  Fund  in 
New  York.  Only  then,  with  the  proceeds,  did 
it  pay  I.T.T.  for  the  Hartford  shares  it  had 
"bought."  Mediobanca  made  no  money  on 
that  transaction,  but  It  came  away  with 
about  $3  nUlllon  in  fees  for  its  trouble.  Somp 
observers  call  this  a  "parking  fee."  But  ac- 
cording to  a  private  agreement  between 
Lazard  and  Mediobanca — part  of  a  standing 
arrangement  to  throw  business  each  other's 
way — the  fee  was  split  between  them.  I.T.T 
was  in  the  daik  about  that  arrangement. 

No  sooner  had  the  Dreyfus  Fund  bought 
the  LT.T.  stock  than  its  new  pension-fund 
subsidiary,  (^>erated  Jointly  with  Marine 
Midland  Bank,  was  awarded  a  contract  to 
manage  $10  million  in  I.T.T.  pension  fimds. 
All  parties  concerned  insist  that  the  contract 
had  nothing  to  do  with  finding  a  home  for 
the  vagabond  stock. 

Most  of  Mediobanca's  remaining  Hartford 
shares  were  sold  to  the  International  Invest- 
ment Associates  in  Luxembourg,  a  firm  con- 
nected with  Lazard  (Paris)  and  the  Agnelli 
family;  and  to  Les  Plls  Dreyfus  et  Cle.,  a 
small  bank  In  Basel  connected  with  lizard 
both  in  Paris  and  In  New  York.  Despite  their 
European  exciu'sions.  incidentally,  the  shares 
themselves  never  left  Lazard's  New  York 
vaults. 

It  is  hard,  in  retrospect,  to  argue  that 
the  above  transactions  represented  a  forth- 
right and  clean  sale  to  a  third  party,  as  the 
IJEl£.  required.  As  for  the  secret  fee-splitting 
agreement  between  Lazard  and  Mediobanca. 
Bohatyn  has  testified  luider  oath,  in  answer 
to  stockholders'  siUts,  that  he  did  not  even 
know  about  It.  Then  who  did?  If  the  secret 
agreement  bears  anybody's  stamp,  it  is  that 
of  Andre  Meyer.  But  the  two  men  worked 
this  deal  together.  Did  the  father  not  tell 
the  son?  If  not,  why  not?  To  be  sure,  that 
agreement  was  probably  not  Illegal,  and 
fathers  don't  always  tell  sons,  but  the  ques- 
tions are  most  Interesting — and  unan.swered. 

The  Hartford  affair  seems  to  have  been  Ul- 
starred  In  every  way.  After  aU  its  stratagems 
to  get  the  tax-free  ruling,  I.T.T.  lost  It  for 
lack  of  forthrlghtness.  Unless  that  ruling  can 
be  reversed,  I.T.T.  will  be  forced  to  pay  more 
than  $1(X)  million  to  former  Hartford  share- 
holders in  recompense  for  tax  benefits  they 
had  been  promised.  Then  Lazard  and  Bo- 
hatyn fought  doggedly  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  the  right  to  keep  Hartford. 
No  sooner  did  they  win  that  right — at  the 
price  of  key  divestitures — than  the  casualty- 
insurance  business  took  a  downtiu'n.  More 
Important  than  any  cash  losses,  of  course, 
has  been  the  tarnish  on  the  reputations  of 
almost  everyone  the  affair  touched — Indud- 
ing,  though  he  was  never  accused  of  specific 
Impropriety,  Bohatyn. 

Ironically  fCM-  the  man  who  is  renowned  as 
Wall  Street's  merger  virtuoso,  Bohatyn's 
other  greatest  deal  also  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment. This  was  his  astonishingly  complex 
1973  plan  to  merge  troubled  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Into  Textron,  the  uniquely  successful 
conglomerate  based  in  Providence,  BJ.  After 
a  massive  tax  write-off  and  a  thorough  re- 
juggllng  of  old  and  new  securities  among 
Lockheed,  Its  creditor  banks  and  Textron, 
"the  Federal  Government  would  even  have 
been  freed  from  Its  controversial  "bailout" 
loan  agreement  with  Lockheed.  Bohatyn  says 
he  Just  "plays  with  the  number  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet  until  they  come  up  feeling  right." 
They  never  felt  mcare  right  than  this  time. 
But  Te.Ntron,  wary  of  an  albatraaa,  turned  It 
down.  It  remains  the  deal  that  Bohatyn,  in 
the  pure  sky  of  nmnbers,  regards  as  his  best. 
But  all  other  deals  pale  beside  the  financial 
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restructuring  of  New  York  City.  When  M.A.C. 
faUed.  In  the  fall  of  "75  to  raise  the  ne«de<l 
billions,  and  the  state's  Intercession  did  not 
do  the  trick,  and  Rohatyn  had  nowhere  to  go 
but  back  to  the  bankers,  union  oflBclals. 
businessmen  and  politicians  who  were  the 
original  source  of  the  city's  troubles,  his  new 
plan  of  action  was  breathtaking  both  In  Its 
sweep  and  In  Its  uncertainties. 

The  hope  that  the  President  would  throw 
New  York  a  line  If  the  new  crew  managed  to 
get  the  ship  Into  port  was  still  only  a  hope. 
Also,  Rohatyn  knew  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to 
get  what  he  needed  from  the  banks  and  pen- 
sion funds  he  had  already  squeezed  so  well 
But  they  were,  at  least,  known  quantities;  no 
matter  how  sticky  things  got,  he  did  not  ex- 
pect them  to  force  the  city  Into  bankruptcy. 
That  dark  threat,  however,  still  came  from 
among  the  holders — unknown  unnumbered 
and  untraceable — of  various  city  notes  and 
bearer  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  billion. 
Like  the  hotel  owner  from  Las  Vegas,  moot 
note  holders  might  well  be  agreeable  to  a 
stretchout  of  payments.  But  it  would  take 
only  a  single  disgruntled  and  determined 
note  holder  to  force  the  liankruptcy  issue  by 
suing  for  payment. 

So  it  was  that  Judge  Rifkiud.  harking  back 
to  the  Depression,  broached  the  idea  of  a 
debt  •moratorium."  Instead  of  redeeming 
their  notes,  holders  would  trade  them  in  for 
new  M.A.C.  bonds  paying,  according  to  the 
numbers  Rohatyn  worked  out.  a  healihy  8 
percent  interest  over  a  term  of  10  years.  Any- 
one who  refused  to  convert  uould  continue  to 
receive  6  percent  interest  until  an  unspe- 
cified date  of  redemption.  According  to  Rl:- 
klnd's  delicate  reasoning,  a  moratorium 
would  not  be  the  same  as  default  because  an 
exact  plan  of  repayment  would  have  been 
set  out.  In  order  to  buttress  the  moratorium 
against  inevitable  legal  suits,  though,  it 
would  best  be  iiutltuted  as  p«xt  of  a  situa- 
tion officially  declared  in  extremis.  Karly  on 
the  morning  of  Nov.  14.  the  State  Legislature 
declared  such  an  extreme  slate  of  emer- 
gency.'  A  suit  by  the  Flushing  Bank,  m 
Queens,  challenging  the  Moratorium  Act  iias, 
so  far.  been  turned  back  bv  the  courts. 

Not  having  to  pay  out  $1.6  bllUor.  -at 
least  for  now  was  the  same  as  andlng  SI. 6 
billion.  That  was  a  marvelous  beginning 
Rohatyn  went  to  work  to  find  the  rest  of 
the  »6.5  blUlon  package.  He  was  determined 
to  have  It  all  lashed  together  by  the  Tues- 
day before  Thanksgiving.  The  nearest  de- 
fault date  was  still  three  weeks  away,  bin 
he  Insisted  that  it  had  to  be  done  by  ther. 
so  that  Congress  could  examine  it  before 
going  home  for  the  long  holiday.  Btit  the 
main  reason  may  well  be  that  Rohatyn  had 
promised  to  take  Michael,  the  middle  of 
his  three  sons,  skiing  In  Utah  on  a  plane 
leaving  at  6  45  p.m.  that  Tuesday.  Rohatyn 
had  a  ferocious  dedication  to  his  sons.  They 
are  always  wandering  in  and  out  of  his 
apartment  at  the  Alrae,  and  he  never  hesi- 
tated laat  fall  to  break  off  a  negotiation  in 
order  to  take  one  or  another  of  them  '.o  a 
hockey  game  And  he  had  sworn  that  noth- 
ing would  keep  him  from  that  date  with 
Nicky. 

At  1  a.in  on  the  appointed  day,  Rohatyn 
and  M.A.C.  executive  director  Herb  Ell.sh 
were  at  Oracle  Mansion,  still  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  trustees  of  the  teachers'  pen- 
sion fund  to  provide  the  full  $2.5  billion 
needed  in  fresh  Investment  funds  They 
were  back  at  it  In  the  morning.  They  were 
stXQ  at  It  at  noon.  Even  that  former  enfant 
terri'ble,  Albert  Shanker.  came  over  tn  throw 
m  a  word  of  his  own.  Finally,  at  2  10  pm  . 
a  portly,  rough-edged  man  named  Victor 
Condello  marched  out  of  the  room  where 
the  trustees  w«re  closeted  He  stood  squiurely 
In  front  of  Robatyn. 

''We  have  voted."  he  barked  out  like  a 
drill  sergeant.  "We  wilt  Invest  the  full 
amonnt." 

At  4  p.m.,  a  phalanx  of  city  and  state 
officials  gathered  In  the  main  conference 
room    They  included  William  Elllnghau.s,  of 


the  Emergency  Financial  Control  Board; 
Deputy  Mayor  Kenneth  Axelson;  State 
Budget  Director  Peter  Ooldmark;  sage  old 
State  Comptroller  Arthvir  Levitt,  and  the 
Governor.  Rohatyn  slipped  in  and  out  of 
the  room  as  he  continued  to  put  pressure 
on  the  banks  by  phone.  He  came  back  for 
the  last  time  at  4:20  p  m  and  took  his  seat 
beside  the  Governor. 

"We've  got  the  banks  on  board,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  last-minute  hitch  as  Salo- 
mon Brothers,  the  Inrebtment-banklng  firm 
that  had  agreed  to  be  leading  Information 
Agent  on  the  complex  note  and  bond  ex- 
change ofTers.  was  reported  to  be  backing 
out  on  advice  of  its  lawyers. 

"Goddamit.  '  said  Rohatyn.  'Aell  K^t 
Simon  on  the  phone  to  get  them  back  in 
line.  Or  they'll  be  blamed  for  the  whole  thing 
falling  apart."  He  rushed  off  to  a  phone, 
leaving  the  ll-.tener  to  ponder  the  odd  vision 
of  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E. 
Simon,  chief  nay-sayer  to  the  city  In  Its  hour 
of  need,  whipping  the  firm  where  he  bad 
once  been  a  partner  b(u;k  Into  line  on  the 
city's  behalf. 

Finally,  at  5  02.  the  "community  of  inter- 
ests" was  nailed  together  All  at  the  long 
table  agreed  to  call  for  $200  million  in  new 
taxe&  a  package  that  was  meant  to  show 
Washington  that  the  city,  no  matter  how 
anemic  Just  now.  was  willing  to  extract  vital 
fluids  from  Itself  before  asking  for  a  trans- 
fusion from  others. 

Somebody  at  the  table  wanted  to  .state 
publicly  that  the  Governor  iiad  done  a  "mag- 
nificent Job." 

"Oh.  no."  said  the  Governor   "Felix  did  It   ' 
Id  better  go  pick  up  my  .skis,"  Rohatyn 
said,  and  was  gone 

.\  week  later,  the  White  House,  contrary 
to  the  last,  substituted  seasonal  loans  for 
loan  guarantees.  The  package,  from  M  A.C.s 
end.  was  complete. 

It's  fair  to  ask.  of  course,  if  the  whole 
exercise  was  worthwhile.  Why  not  Just  let 
the  city  go  bankrupt,  sweep  tlie  deck.-:  and 
start  afresh? 

"First  of  all.  "  answers.  Rohatyn  with  a 
rare  show  of  asperity,  'you  don't  sweep  the 
decks  clean.  The  debts  are  still  there — and 
bankruptcy  Judges  alwavs  do  their  best  to 
see  that  creditors  get  back  100  cents  on  the 
dollar.  We've  kept  that  prerogative  for  our- 
selves. You  can  l>e  sure,  too,  that  In  bank- 
ruptcy, the  city  would  hare  carried  the  state 
down  the  tube  with  it.  A.s  for  corporations 
located  in  the  dty,  you  can  bet  that  they 
see  bankrupcy  as  a  miserable  and  unsure 
conditiou.  They'd  hate  it  worse  than  what 
we've  got  now.  You'll  also  bear  people  say 
that  new  Federal  legislation  that  would  allow 
a  city  to  carry  on  essential  functions  In 
bankruptcy  would  be  ideal  lor  New  York. 
Well,  that  would  be  the  worst  thlni;  of  all 
It  would  hand  back  the  power  to  the  very 
people  who  got  tie  Into  this  mee«." 

.\t  the  thought  of  such  a  restoration.  Ro- 
hatyn's  great,  bristly  eyebrows  twiwh.  11 
hLs  o«n  astonishing  rise  pigulties  aiiyihiiig. 
II  is  that  the  city  has  liecn  given  over  lo 
tiusinessmen.  elected  or  uot.  for  whom  the 
balance  sheet  comes  Hrst.  "The  evil  that  has 
been  done  to  ibis  city  haa  been  done  througli 
pliilosophtc  desire  and  through  illusion,  not 
b>  Intent."  By  philoeophic  desire  he  means 
Uiat  the  city  "has  been  viewed  a.s  a  uonnal 
ini.trunieiit  for  redistribution  oi"  wealth.  If 
it,  saw  inequity  in  housing  or  education,  it 
always  thought  It  could  do  something  about 
it  "  The  Illusion  was  that  the  city  covtld  pay 
the  price  of  those  efforts  with  e\er  more 
breathtaking  acts  of  flsofll  Jii^glerv.  It  was  so 
ousv  watching  the  balls  in  the  air  that  it 
Uidn't  notice  how  many  businesses  and  ir.id- 
dle-class  families  had  tied  the  show. 

Now  that  the  tmiuediate  crisis  is  over.  Gov- 
ernor Carey  ha.s  asked  MAC  to  explore  ways 
to  restore  the  city  to  eco*iomic  iteaith.  For 
a  starter.  RoUai/yn  feels  the  Federal  Goveru- 
nient  mvist  take  over  welfare  costs.  But  for 
tills  and  all  other  cities,  he  Is  convinced  that 
the  task  win   take  nothing  less  than   a  do- 


mestic Marshall  Plan.  Vast  stretehes  of  city 
blocks  look  worse  than  If  tliey  had  been 
bombed.  New  Industry  mig^t  «ven  be  fi- 
nanced on  those  ruins  tbrougli  an  updated 
version  of  the  Reconstruetkm  Finance 
Agency:  during  the  Depression,  that  enter- 
prise actually  made  money  tar  tbe  nation. 
The  alternative  to  such  a  major  effort, 
Rohatyn  feels,  Is  unacceptable — cities  that 
are  pure  slums  and  subwtw  that  are  pure 
sprawl.  But  Just  how  much  new  health  can 
be  expected  from  a  city  and  a  region  that 
are,  economically,  quite  mature?  Robatyn's 
eyes  flash  cold  and  witty.  "It  can  be  quite  a 
while."  he  says,  "between  maturity  and 
death." 

Legends  rarely  beget  legends,  but  Andre 
Meyer  begot  Pellx  Rohatyn.  So  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  many  Lazard  watchers  wh«n,  in  the 
thick  of  the  city's  crisis,  Meyer  reached  out 
from  his  hospital  bed,  where  he  had  been  be- 
set by  complications  from  cancer  siirgery,  to 
bring  in  68-year-old  Donald  C.  Cook,  former 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  as  new  managing  partner.  It 
was  a  move  interpreted  as  a  final  unpredict- 
able stroke  by  the  old  man,  taking  away  the 
heir  apparent's  crown  at  the  last  Instant  in 
favor  of  an  outsider.  In  fact,  Rohatyn  has 
neither  the  talent  nor  inclination  for  tending 
to  a  group  of  strong-willed  partners.  "What 
I  do  for  this  firm,"  says  Rohatjrn,  "I  do  In 
my  head  I  can  do  it  from  here,  or  from 
Morgan  Stanley,  or  from  my  apartment  at 
the  Alrae.  So  if  I  didn't  like  this  decision.  I 
could  leave.  But  it  was  something  Mr.  Meyer 
and  I  agreed  to  between  ourselves." 

Since  the  Governor  has  asked  him  to  tend 
to  the  state's  own  debt  structure,  grievously 
Impaired  In  the  fight  for  the  city.  Rohatyn 
will  remain  for  now  In  the  public  arena.  But 
he  denies  any  ambition  of  public  office.  "Bup- 
pohe  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury?" he  a.^ks.  "Can  you  see  me  driving  up 
to  the  gates  in  my  old  B.M.W.?"  Can  a  Gov- 
ernor of  California  sleep  on  a  floor  mattress? 
Lazard  partners,  in  any  case,  have  a  "tradition 
of  shuttling  in  and  out  of  public  life.  It  i.-. 
some  kind  of  sign  that  within  20  minutes 
after  Democratic  Party  chairman  Bob  Strauss 
V)U7zed  to  say  he  was  in  town,  not  long  ago, 
he  was  closeted  for  a  good  private  talk  In 
Rohatyn '8  beige  conference  room.  And  it  has 
not  passed  without  notice  that  Rohatyn  has 
been  ever  more  willing  of  late  to  expand  his 
publlc-speaklng  role,  though  he  is  not  yet 
comfortable  before  an  audience. 

After  one  of  those  speeches,  at  an  Auti- 
Defamatlon  League  dinner  this  winter,  Ro- 
hatyn dashed  from  the  Waldorf  Astoria  to 
La  Guardla  Airport,  where  a  private  Jet 
waited  to  take  him  to  Toledo  for  an  eariy- 
mornlng  meeting  at  Owens-IUinois.  The  jet 
shot  off  and  banked  steeply  to  tbe  west.  It 
was  a  clear  night.  Except  for  the  dark  rec- 
tangle of  Central  Park,  the  city  sparkled 
below.  Rohatyn  looked  down  intently  at  the 
grid  of  lights  until  it  was  left  behind. 

"Boy,  I  look  down  at  Uiat  place, "  he  muia- 
bled.    "and  it  gives  me  such  a  feeUng.  . 

It  was  hard  to  know  what  part  of  that 
feeling  was  an  Immigrant's  simple  gratitude 
to  the  city  that  gave  him  refuge  and  fortune, 
and  what  part  was  the  deal  maker's  pleasure 
In  the  contemplation  of  his  mactcrpleoe.  But 
even  in  the  darkened  cabin,  it  was  plain  Us 
see  that  Rohatyn's  sharp  blue  eyes  had  be- 
come about  as  soft  as  they  ever  get. 


IPiom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11.  1976] 

Rohatyn's  Work  ok  Crrv  Df3T  Rkpays  Onf 

OF  His  Own 

It  w  as  Felix  J.  RohAtyn's  tv»n  to  tell  "Why 
1  Love  New  York"  at  the  New  School  Tuesday 
night. 

"I'm  rxtiier  senumemal  about  New  York 
because  It  took  me  in,  "  said  tbe  Vienna-born 
mveeUnent  banker.  "New  York  was  .t^e 
United  States.  New  York  was  FrankUn  Roooa- 
velt.  It's  been  good  to  me.  It's  an  Intellect 
lually  exolting  place  to  be." 

CntU    the    city's    1075    fiscal    crisis,    Mr. 
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Rohatyn  was  a  man  known  generally  In  In- 
t»riuitional  banking  and  mgrgeg-malrtng 
circles  and  as  a  somewhat  duutowy  broker 
who  fUtted  about  I.T.T..  the  Nixon  White 
Huuse,  San  Diego  and  Dite  Be«rd.  Since  last 
year,  however,  New  Yorkers  have  connected 
tiie  name  with  a  faceless  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Assistance  Corporation,  known  as 
Mr.  Rohatyn,  about  squaring  what  be  called 
"my  debt  to  the  city." 

And,  he  told  Prof.  Henry  Cohen's  New  York 
(  ity  Affairs  class — which  in  past  weeks  had 
lieard  Joel  Grey,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Joseph 
Pivpp.  Alan  King  and  Carl  Stokes  tell  why 
they  love  New  York — ^that  It  was  because  of 
the  debt  that  he  felt  he  owed  the  dty  that 
he  had  involved  himself  so  deeply  In  its 
efforts  to  right  Its  fiscal  affairs. 

"It's  an  intellectual  and  emotional  battle," 
he  said.  "There  are  no  good  wars,  we  know, 
but  If  you  win  it's  a  good  trip.  I  really  feel 
I'm  paying  back  a  debt,  but  it's  an  exciting 
way  to  pay  a  debt." 

Mr.  Rohatyn,  normally  a  tightly  controlled 
man  whose  public  conversations  usually  con- 
cern themselves  with  revenue  shratfall.  city 
loan  poeslbUltieB,  default  and  the  creation 
of  new  modes  of  financing  city,  state  and 
Federal  governments,  was  a  bit  more  personal 
as  he  sat  with  Professor  Cohen  and  spoke  in 
fits  and  spurts  about  himself,  his  back- 
ground, his  likes  and  dislikes  about  New 
York. 

"How  do  I  dip  into  New  YOTk?"  he  asked. 
"Well,  I'm  involved  with  the  Alvin  Alley 
Dance  Company.  I  like  City  College  in  the 
spring.  I  go  to  the  Garden,  have  a  beer  and 
hope  the  Rangers  win.  They  bavent  been 
lately,  through,  mainly  because  of  the  Ola- 
comln  deal.  It  was  rotten." 

He  told  the  60  students  gathered  In  Woll- 
man  Hall  that  be  had  entertained  thoughts 
about  leaving  New  York,  but  only  briefly. 
"Sometimes  I  go  to  California  on  business  in 
February,  and  I  walk  on  the  beach  at  Mallbu 
and  think  about  It.  But  then  I  say  to  myself, 
"There's  nobody  out  there  to  talk  to.' " 

Though  he  Is  exceedingly  sentimental  about 
New  York,  he  said,  those  feelings  "do  not  ex- 
clude my  being  critical  about  it." 

He  Is  not  Impressed  with  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  city's  local  and  national  image. 

"Changing  the  city's  image  Is  not  going  to 
change  the  substance,"  he  said.  "The  first 
line  of  battle  la  to  stop  the  bleeding,  then 
bring  the  city's  trend  around,  it's  slow  death. 
The  city  will  be  Newark." 

Someone  asked  If  being  Involved  in  the 
turnaround  efitort  was  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  attempting  the  impossible. 

"Oh,  sure,"  he  said.  "That's  what  makes  it 
so  exciting."  But  he  added:  "That's  what  the 
city  is  all  about.  Its  very  competitive.  It's  a 
very  tough  place.  Here  you're  very  quickly 
divested  of  any  disguise.  If  you  can  make 
it  in  New  York,  you  can  make  it  most  any 
other  place." 

Which  is  why  he  stUl  devotes  more  than 
40  hours  a  week  to  the  M.A.C.  and  generally 
less  than  that  to  his  Job  as  a  partner  In 
Lazard  Freres  &  Company.  "I  feel  accountable 
to  the  people  who  walk  the  streets  of  the 
city,"  he  said. 


What  would  he  do  if  he  lost  Governor 
Carey's  confidence? 

•Td  resign  In  a  minute,"  he  replied.  "I'd 
resign  If  any  city  official  siUd  he'd  lost  con- 
fidence in  me.  I've  offered  an  undated  letter 
of  resignation.  If  it  happened,  I  wouldn't  exit 
crying,  but  I  have  to  say  I  "wouldn't  exit 
laughing  either." 


MORE  TAX-FREE  DIVIDENDS  FOR 
UTILITIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4,  1976,  I  placed  in  the  Record, 
at  page  5461,  information  on  the  tax- 
free  dividends  passed  on  to  their  share- 
holders in  1973  and  1974  by  investor- 
owned  utilities.  The  March  15  issue  of 
Forbes  carried  an  article  on  this  subject 
entitled,  "Tax-Sheltered  Dividends." 
Because  this  article  contains  a  further 
useful  explanation  of  our  indulgent  Fed- 
eral tax  policy  regarding  utilities,  as  well 
as  1975  data  on  tax-free  dividends,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(dlows: 

Tax-Sheli"er£d  DrvmENDS 

Here's  a  major  American  corporation  sell- 
ing at  $18.60  a  share,  and  paying  a  $1.57 
dividend — an  8.80 7^.  yield.  But  then  get  this: 
Ihe  dividend  goes  untaxed  to  shareholders. 

The  stock  is  Portland  General  Electric 
(1976  revenues:  about  $180  million).  Last 
year,  Portland  General  Electric  paid  some 
$34  million  in  common  stock  dividends,  not 
a  dime  of  which  the  IRS  considered  taxable 
current  income  to  shareholders.  Portland 
General  Electric  is  not  alone.  At  least  25% 
of  the  dividends  paid  by  each  utility  Usted 
below  was  nontaxable  last  year. 

How  come?  Companies  declare  their  divi- 
dend payouts  out  of  profits  as  measured  on 
the  basis  of  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  But  when  it  comes  to  figuring  the 
profits  for  tax  purposes,  companies  use  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  accounting  rules. 

Which  set  of  books  should  the  Investor 
believe?  Before  we  answer  that  question  we 
had  better  explain  why  such  a  big  difference 
exists.  There  are  laws  on  the  books  that  per- 
mit companies  to  depreciate  new  plant  and 
equipment  faster  than  they  wear  out:  The 
Idea  is  to  encourage  expansion  through  fast 
write-offs.  For  example.  Consolidated  Edison 
of  New  York  City  figures  conventional  gen- 
erating stations  to  have  a  life  of  35  years 
for  financial  accounting  purposes;  but  for 
tax  calculations,  the  same  plant  Is  written 
off  In  22.6  years. 

Suppose  a  plant  costs  $100  million.  Under 
tax  laws  It  is  written  off  at  the  rate  of  $4,- 
440,000  per  year;  under  generally  accepted 
accounting,  at  only  $2357,000.  The  difference 
between  the  two  charge-off  figures  accounts 
for  part  of  the  differences  in  reported  earn- 
ings. 

UTILITIES  WITH  TAX  SHELTERED  DIVIDENDS 
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Then  there  is  tbe  matter  of  construction 
aUowances.  It  usually  takes  several  years  to 
build  a  generating  plant,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  tied  up  before  the  plan  produces 
a  single  kilowatt  of  electricity.  Utility  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  credit  to  earnings  a 
fictional  sum  as  a  "return"  on  this  tled-up 
money. 

This  fictional  Income  Is  not  taxable. 
Neither  is  the  excess  in  depreciation.  But 
they  are  regarded  by  accountants  as  real 
enough.  Therefore,  dividends  can  be  paid 
from  them — but  they  count  as  "return  o/ 
capital"  rather  than  taxable  dividends. 

Are  these  extra  GAAP  earnings  real?  "I 
think  GAAP  accounting  Is  much  more  re- 
alistic in  determining  Income  than  is  tax 
accounting,"  says  Coopers  &  Lybrand  part- 
ner and  tax  specialist  Daniel  Lxmdy,  "be- 
cause tax  accounting  is  prescribed  for  very 
many  taxpayers  and  tends  to  be  uniform.  But 
GAAP  accoimtlng  Is  designed  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  real  economic  differences." 

However,  the  Treasury  Department  does 
uot  consider  dividends  paid  under  these  cir- 
cumstances as  a  return  of  capital  for  nothing. 
Because  of  high  interest  or  depreciation 
charges,  you  can  argue,  such  companies  are 
actuaUy  operating  at  a  loss,  and  if  they  are 
going  to  go  on  paying  dividends,  they  wiU 
have  to  dip  into  their  capital  reserves  to  do 
eo.  Maybe  that  capital  will  be  replenished  out 
of  future  earnings,  as  the  GAAP  accountants 
believe  it  will;  but  In  paying  the  dividend, 
the  company's  capital  reserves  are  inevitably 
reduced. 

MINUS  NiriCBEBS? 

There  is,  however,  a  further  twist:  Every 
time  a  shareholder  receives  a  return-of-cap- 
Ital  dividend,  the  IRS  sayE  he  must  reduce 
his  purchase  price  of  the  stock  by  the  non- 
taxable amount  of  the  dividend. 

An  example  wUl  make  this  clear.  Suppose 
you  buy  Xanadu  Power  &  Light  for  $10;  it 
pays  a  $1  dividend.  Say  that  for  five  years 
100%  of  the  dividend  is  nontaxable.  Thus, 
at  tbe  end  of  five  years,  you  must  have  re- 
duced your  purchase  price  of  Xanadu  P&L  by 
$1  each  year — from  $10  to  $5.  Now  if  you  go 
to  sell  the  stock  for,  say,  the  same  $10  you 
pay,  the  IRS  wUl  bit  you  up  for  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  a  "gain"  of  $5.  Capital  gains 
taxes  are.  of  course,  generally  much  lower 
"than  Income  taxes  on  dividend  Income  and, 
in  this  case,  have  the  further  advantage  of 
being  deferred.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  tax  break  Is  not  free;  there  are  some 
strings  attached. 

A  final  problem:  It  is  difficult  to  predict  in 
any  year  how  much  of  a  given  dividend  will 
be  tax-sheltered.  In  1974,  a  year  when  rate 
increases  lagged  behind  inflation,  utility 
profits  were  squeezed  and  a  high  prc^>ortlon 
of  many  dividends  was  sheltered.  But  In  1075, 
a  recovery  year  for  utilities,  fewer  were.  If  in 
1976  the  recovery  continues,  the  proportion 
will  drop  further.  But  as  long  as  utility  com- 
panies expand  on  a  vast  scale,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  generate  large  amounts  of  income 
beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  the  tax  cot- 
lector. 


1975  EPS 


>  Estimated. 


PacificGasA  Electric... 2.67 

Pacific  Gas  Transmission ■  1.84 

Pacific  Lighting. 2.23 

Pacific  Power  &  Light '2.29 

PkiladalpMa  Electric l.«6 

PortUnd  General  Electric 2.52 

PolDmac  Electric  Power —  I.  IB 

Sao  Di«c»  Gas  &  Electric 97 

Sotithem  Connecticut  Gas... >2.S1 

Totodo  Edison :.:...-...i 3.29 


>  Latest  12  mo.  earnings. 
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1.88 

58 
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9.1 
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29 
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1.68 

37 
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9.5 

1.65 

90 
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8.0 

1.64 

30 

17 

9.6 

1.57 

100 

l$i< 

S.8 

1.16 

31 

1^^ 

9.1 

1.20 

100 
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11 

2.00 

70 

20 

10.0 

2.03 

SO 

23 

9.2 
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THE  ISSUE  OF  RAISING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SALARIES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  consideration  of  the  Hatch  Act 
reform  In  the  Senate,  two  Important 
amendments  were  adopted  to  correct  the 
present  faulty  system  of  raisLng  congres- 
sional salaries.  Senator  Allen's  amend- 
ment permitted  Members  of  Congress  to 
pass  a  resolution  disapproving  their  own 
cost  of  living  raises,  without  jeopardiz- 
ing those  of  other  Federal  employees,  to 
which  they  are  now  tied.  My  amendment 
provided  that  no  Member  of  CongiCiS 
could  receive  a  pay  raise  in  Uie  Congress 
in  which  it  was  enacted.  That  language 
is  similar  to  the  laws  in  over  25  States. 
which  prevent  a  legislator  from  receiving 
a  raise  enacted  while  he  is  serving.  The 
amendments  were  dropped  in  Confer- 
ence because  the  Hou.'^e  felt  they  were 
nongermane. 

In  passing  tliese  amcndmenLs,  the 
Senate  took  an  important  step  in  show- 
ing the  public  that  it  recognizes  the  con- 
flicts of  interest  that  exist  in  our  salary 
structure.  We  have  been  pressing  for  ac- 
tion along  this  line  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  have  bills  Identical  to  these  amend- 
ments pending  in  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  The  Senate  has 
expressed  its  support  for  these  proposals, 
and  the  Committee  should  respond  by  at 
least  holding  bearings  promptly.  The 
American  people  are  well  aware  of  this 
issue,  as  our  mailboxes  can  attest.  It  is 
time  that  the  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress face  up  to  Its  responsibility  of  set- 
ting its  own  salaries. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  lias 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  very  impor- 
tant subject  of  tax  reform — one  of  the 
most  vital  is.sues  this  Congress  must  face. 
During  these  hearings  the  Committee  has 
heard  from  many  distinguished  experts. 
I  would  lilie  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  to  the  committee  by 
a  constituent  of  mine,  Steve  Rapp,  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Steve  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Iowa  Citizens  Committee  on  Tax 
Reform  and  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
Iowa  on  the  problems  of  tax  reform.  I 
recommend  his  excellent  testimony  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  his  full 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  Stephen  J.  Rapp 

Mr.  Chairman:  the  adoption  of  our  v..\- 
tion'ri  first  peacetime  Income  tax  in  1894  led 
one  Congressional  supporter  to  predict — 

■The  pa-sage  of  tlie  bill  will  mark  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  [when)  .  .  .  good, 
even-headed  democracy  will  be  triumphant 
land  Willi  ■  •  ■  hasten  an  era  of  equality  in 
taxation  and   in  opportunity." 

Today,  some  80  years  later,  the  majority 
of  the  -American  people  do  not  view  our  in- 
come tax  law  a.s  a  triumph  of  democracy,  but 
i.-»thor  a«  a  cau.se  tor  disillusionment  in  our 
whci'.f  democratic  system.  There  Is  a  seu,se 
tnat  the  tax  code  benefits  the  special  In- 
lere-'.s  more  than  it  do«8  the  ordinary  citi- 
zens; that  it  provides  credits,  deductions, 
exceptions,  exemptlon.s,  and  special  rates 
to  those  with  ec»nomlc  and  political  power, 
while  it  forces  the  rest  of  us  to  pay  the 
btlLs. 


It  wBs  in  response  'o  this  feeiing  that  our 
rommi'ttft"  wa.s  formed  .^s  citizens  we  wanted 
■.o  study  the  tax  law.  consider  proposed 
ch.uitjes.  and  then  seek  to  have  an  Impact  on 
the  ta.x  reform  debate  in  the  Congress.  Our 
committee  Includes  people  from  varied  back- 
gro\iiids  -from  banking,  farming,  law.  home- 
making  labor,  aocoiiniing,  education,  and 
publli.  service  We  are  all  ii-.embern  of  spc- 
cla!  intc:e.,t  group*,  ijiu  we  are  all  more 
:iiport:uuiy  citlzetis  of  ;hLs  country  who  be- 
lieve tliat  our  t«xes  n.u'?t  be  f^ir  and  be  rec- 
.)g;iized  as  fair  bv  a  majorl'y  oi'  Americans 
if  our  lax  law  is  lo  have  the  people's  com- 
pliance and  if  our  politi..!i]  sysU'm  is  Kj  have 
'^ho  pcip:(»'<i  ronfldencp 

Our  committee  believes  tha'  our  country 
would  be  better  served  by  a  tax  system  with 
sherply  reduced  rates  and  far  :ewer  special 
breaks. 

We  recognize  tiiat  the  tax  law  is  a  useful 
tool  of  econonac  management,  and  that  cer- 
-iiln  tux  preferences  can  at  times  provide 
stimulus  for  luvestmen*.  and  employment, 
and  economic  growth.  But  we  also  note  that 
many  of  these  preferences  often  outlive  their 
usefulness  and  benefits  to  many  who  do  not 
need  the  assistance.  We  therefore  feel  that 
tax  preferences  should  be  treated  like  ap- 
proprUtions  with  their  benefits  weighed 
against  those  of  other  public  expenditures 
.^s  much  as  is  possible  they  shoiild  be  cred- 
its, like  tiie  inve.stmeiu.  tax  credit,  rather 
thai;  deductions,  and  should  have  specific 
expiration  dates. 

We  al.so  recognise,  that  the  tax  system  con- 
tains boiue  dtsiuceativet:^  to  inveuiment  and 
places  excess  burdens  on  certain  baslnees  ac- 
tivities. We  favor  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
dlscrimlnAtlon  between  dein  and  equity  fl- 
naucing  and  are  open  to  individual  and  cor- 
porate tax  integration.  We,  however,  oppoee 
any  tax  changes  that  would  shift  the  bur<len 
of  tax  off  of  large  businesses  and  high-Income 
individuals  on  to  low-to-middle  Income 
.Americans.  If  indeed,  there  Is  a  potential 
capital  shortage,  we  believe  that  this  short- 
fall can  best  be  met  by  federal  budgetary  re- 
straint combined  with  across-the-board  tax 
reductions.  We  reject  trickle-do v^-n  economics, 
and  all  efforts  to  redivlde  the  American  eco- 
nomic pie  In  favor  of  tho«e  at  the  top  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest. 

Specifically,  we  would  ask  the  Finance 
Committee  to  clear  for  the  Senate  a  bill  In- 
cluding tiie  following  tax  reform  proposals: 

1.  An  increase  of  the  personal  exemption  to 
$900,  with  an  alternative  $226  personal  credit. 
The  Increase  of  the  personal  exemption  is 
needed  to  compensate  for  past  Inflation,  and 
the  alternative  of  the  personal  credit  will 
provide  much  needed  relief  to  families  mak- 
ing less  than  $20,000. 

2.  Provide  for  automatic  future  adjust- 
ment of  the  personal  exemption,  personal 
credit,  standard  deduction,  and  low  Income 
allowance  to  reflect  Inflation.  Inflation  is  al- 
ready hard  enough  on  low- to- middle  income 
Americaiis  without  the  hidden  Lax  ijicrea.se 
■-hat  comes  from  it. 

3.  Repeal  mineral  depletion  allowance.?,  and 
Torelgu  lax  credlt-s  for  foreign  mineral  royalty 
payments.  Eliminate  tax  deferral  through 
DISC'S  and  eliminate  deferral  of  income  of 
foreign  based  corporations.  Limit  artificial 
accounting  los.ses  by  requiring  that  aocount- 
ing  losses  can  only  be  taken  r.gainst  related 
income.  These  l-hree  proposals  would  doee 
major  loopholfs  that  have  pr.i-.ided  little  If 
any  real  benefit  to  ihe  economy 

4.  Toughen  tlie  minimum  tax  by  eliminat- 
ing the  dtduction  for  taxes  paid,  decreasing 
the  exemption  from  $30,000  to  $5,000,  and 
by  raising  the  rate  to  I4',  The  famed  "loop- 
iwle  catcher'  Is  Itself  so  full  of  loopholes 
that  as  many  as  402  individuals  making  over 
$100,000  are  completely  ebcaping  tax  liability 
each  year.  It  would  be  preferable  to  attack 
some  of  the  loopholes  themselvee,  but  with- 
out such  an  effort,  a  strengthening  of  the 
niimimum   tax  Is  clearly  In  order. 

5.  Provide  at  least  a  $900  personal  exemp- 


tion from  the  social  security  payroll  tax.  A 
majority  of  Americans  now  pay  more  In 
payroll  tax  than  income  tax,  and  the  levy 
Is  Qotor lotus! y  regreaslTe,  placing  a  heavy 
burden  on  low-to-mlddle  Income  wage 
earners.  Some  of  that  bur<len  could  be  re- 
lieved by  providing  ■  personal  exemption  to 
be  financed  out  of  general  rerenues. 

8.  Provide  local  govemmentB  with  the  op- 
tion of  offering  taxable  sectnitles  and  of  re- 
ceiving an  Interest  subsidy.  The  current  tax 
exemption  of  state  and  local  bonds  saves 
local  governments  $3  billion  a  year  in  Interest 
but  costa  the  federal  taxpayers  $4  bUUon — 
W,  of  which  goes  to  people  making  more 
than  $60,000  a  year.  Providing  local  govern- 
ments v.ith  the  option  would  not  only  save 
the  locul  and  federal  taxpayers'  money.  It 
v.ould  also  open  the  local  government  bond 
market  to  lower  bracket  taxpayers  who  do 
not  currently  find  the  tax  exempt  bond  rates 
to  be  economical 

7  Provide  a  10'  credit  up  to  $1000  on  the 
un  vine  of  Die  .second  breadwinner  In  a  two- 
lob  family.  Such  a  proposal  would  recognize 
the  additional  costs  Incurred  by  working 
spouses  and  substantially  eliminate  the 
•marriage  tax"  which  leads  some  couples 
to  avoid  matrimony  or  seek  a  divorce. 

8.  Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  to 
S'JOO.OOO  and  provide  that  only  one-half  of 
Joint  tenancy  property  can  be  taxed  to  the 
surt'ivlng  spouse.  Inflated  property  values 
hrt\e  made  estate  taxes  a  crushing  burden  on 
the  family  farm  or  btismesB.  For  a  widow  who 
must  prove  that  she  made  monetary  con- 
tributions In  order  to  escape  paying  tax  on 
the  entire  property,  there  la  often  little  alter- 
native but  to  sell  out.  These  changes  and 
others  could  be  flnanced  easily  by  ending 
the  practice  of  stepping  up  the  basis  of  cap- 
ital gains  property  at  death — a  move  that 
could  include  provision  of  a  credit  for  estate 
taxes  paid  on  the  death  transfer. 

Taken  together  these  propKwals  would  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  fairness  of  our  fed- 
eral tax  system. 

We  hope  that  this  committee  and  the 
entire  Congress  would  consider  these  changes 
and  others,  and  adopt  in  this  year  of  1976  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  that  will  in- 
deed mark  "the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day" — 
a  day  of  greater  tax  Justice,  and  a  day  of 
greater  public  faith  and  confidence  in  our 
system  of  democracy. 


LATEST     REPORTS     ON     MEXICAN 
HEROIN  WAR  ARE  ENCOURAGING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
reports  we  have  received  on  the  cuiTent 
expanded  effort  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  eradicate  the  heroin  poppy  crop, 
grown  primarily  in  northwest  Mexico, 
are  encouraging. 

The  campaign,  which  began  In  mid- 
November — 2  months  prior  to  the  usual 
starting  time  in  January — Is  targeted  in 
an  area  twice  as  large  as  last  year.  The 
number  of  flxed-winged  aircraft  and 
helicopters  supplied  by  the  DJS.  Govern- 
ment has  doubled.  New  aerial  surveil- 
lance teclmiques,  incorporating  infra- 
red sen.sing  photogiaphy,  are  being  uti- 
lized to  pinpoint  the  location  of  the 
opium  poppy  crop.  Significantly,  the 
Mexican  authorities  are  using,  for  the 
first  time,  lievbicldes  designed  to  destroy 
the  crop.  The  herbicides  are  very  effective 
and  are  considered  safe  to  animal  and 
plant  life  in  the  sprayed  area£.  This 
method  replaces  the  time-consuming  and 
ineffective  physical  beating  down  of  the 
crop  by  troops  using  broom  handles. 

The  first  3-month  results — provided  by 
the  Mexican  Government — ^f rom  Novem- 
ber 20,  1975  to  March  14,  1976,  ftre 
heartening.  The  amount  of  pur6  heroin 
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seized,  according  to  r^wrts.  Jumped  from 
121  pounds  for  tbe  flEst  S  monttm  of  iMfc 
year's  campaign,  to  SSS  poandB  tax  the 
3-month  period  this  year.  8omelS,0M 
opiiun-growing  acres  bate  been  <le- 
stroyed  compared  •with  3,1T5  last  year. 
During  the  first  part  of  this  year's  cam- 
paign, 1.179  defendants  were  arrested 
and  12  clandestine  laboratories  w&e 
seized.  In  addition,  autbocities  ccmfis- 
cated  409  handguns  and  bunttng  fire- 
arms, 20  aircraft,  2  boats,  and  361  ve- 
hicles carrying  drugs.  Tbe  effort  is.  for 
the  time  bdng,  conqdete  in  tbe  north- 
west and  wfll  shift  in  several  wedcs  to 
the  southern  part  of  Mexioo.  Tbe  cam- 
paign is  scheduled  to  shift  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  as  new  crops 
are  illicitly  grown  and  dlaoovered. 

The  expanded  Mexican  effort  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  strong  links  between  the  two 
countries  and  common  awareness  that 
the  presence  and  use  of  illegal  heroin  is 
not  just  an  American  proUem.  It  is  a 
problon  whose  dangerous  potential  has 
been  perceived  by  the  Mexican  Qfoy&ca- 
ment.  President  Luis  Echeverria  and  At- 
torney General  Pedro  Ojeda-Paullada 
should  be  applauded  for  directing  and 
overseeing  this  important  effort. 

The  outline  <tf  this  impressive  cam- 
paign te  detailed  in  a  Deesmber  4.  1975. 
letter  tbat  I  received  firam  Henry  8. 
Dogin,  former  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Bnforcement  Administration, 
which  I  will  append  to  my  remarks. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  State  Hairy  A.  Kissinger,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  Mexican  awUcatimi  cam- 
paign. The  Secretary  was  replying  to  my 
letter  of  Octobn-  32,  1975,  in  whidi  I 
asked  for  his  personal  intercession  with 
Mexican  autborltie  to  devise  a  bilateral 
strateGQT  to  stop  this  deadly  traffic.  Once 
that  time  both  be  and  Attorney  General 
Edward  Levi,  whose  direct  intercession 
I  also  sought,  have  exerted  poxonal  di- 
plomacy in  this  vital  area.  At  the  same 
time,  President  Ford  has  demonatrated 
his  personal  concern  and  commitment 
throui^  separate  White  House  meetings 
with  newly  mq[>ointed  TfRh.  Administra- 
tor Peter  Bensinger  and  witb  a  concerted 
congressional  delegation.  The  President 
has  aJso  voiced  strong  enootu'agement 
for  and  interest  in  the  expanded  owU- 
cation  campaign  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

There  have  also  been  several  excellent 
journalistic  articles  which  detail  the 
magnitude  of  this  campaign  and  tbe 
commitment  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

Ibese  include  a  colunm  by  Chicago 
Tribune  columnist  Bob  Weldrich,  who 
quite  perceptively  has  pointed  out  that 
d^ressed  economic  eanditi<ms  in  the 
moimtainous  areas  of  Mexico  led  f  armo^ 
to  cultivate  this  deadly,  but  lucrative 
cash  crop:  a  comprehensive  stcny,  dated 
January  2. 1976.  by  the  liexlco  City  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times.  Alan 
Riding;  a  tfaought-provoUnc  column 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  IS,  1976,  written  by  llirquis 
Chllds:  anottier  Incisive  account  appear- 
ing in  tbe  Washington  Star  of  Mardi  8, 
1976,  by  Carl  T.  Bowan;  and  a  fkadnat- 
Ing  flnt-person  permeettve  ttet  ap- 
peared In  ttie  Wall  Street  Journal,  by 


Bidiard  S.  Wheder.  who  lives  near 
Sasabe^  Ariz.,  along  tbe  border. 

Mewswe^  reporters  Sandra  Salmans, 
Awtimiqr  Marro.  and  William  Schmidt 
also  have  collaborated  in  preparing  a 
thorough  analysis  of  tbe  stn>ped-up 
campaign  for  the  March  15  edition. 

The  Mexican  perspecti've  on  the  eradi- 
cation should  also  be  tmderstood  by  all 
Americans,  who  should  be  aware  of  sensi- 
tivities of  our  Southern  neighbors. 
Theref<»e,  I  am  Inserting  an  insie^itful 
article,  dated  fU>ruary  14,  1976.  written 
by  Raul  CalviUo,  a  writer  for  El  Fronter- 
Izo,  a  newspaper  published  In  Culdad 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  which  is  located 
across  the  Rio  Grande  frmn  El  Paso,  Tex. 
I  am  also  attaching  an  interesting  edi- 
Uurial  of  February  16,  1976,  from  that 
paper. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  above-mentioned  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

December  4,  1975. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Pebcy. 
VS.  Senate, 
WaslUnffUm,  D.C. 

Deax  SEKA-roK  Percy  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  ol  Novemljer  11, 1975  wherein  you 
requested  a  report  on  i»A'b  continuing  prog- 
ress In  dealing  with  the  Mexican  narcotics 
problem. 

As  you  know,  I  recently  visited  Medco 
City  with  Ambassador  Vance  and  met  with 
Mexico's  Attorney  General  Pedro  OJeda- 
PauntMla.  I  assured  CSeneral  OJeda-Paullada 
of  the  ftiU  support  of  DEA  and  aU  other 
United  States  agencies  vested  with -the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  narcotic  suppression.  How- 
ever, whUe  offering  this  support,  I  empha- 
Bteed  the  responslbUity  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  goreinment  to  effectively  cur- 
taU  the  Increasing  flow  of  heroin  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  United  States.  I  called  upon  him 
for  a  total  commitment. 

In  our  talks,  there  was  agreement  that 
whUe  much  good  work  In  the  area  of  poppy 
eradication  and  Illicit  traffic  suppression  had 
been  carried  out  In  the  past,  the  problem 
had  Increased  In  response  to  greater  demand 
from  the  United  States  as  heroin  smuggling 
from  France  declined.  As  a  result  of  our 
dlsnuwlonB,  I  think  there  Is  now  a  better 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  the  Illicit 
opium  production  problem  In  Mexico  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico 
to  more  effectively  detect  and  eradicate  the 

POM>y- 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  tbe  Attorney 
OMMral  has  i^jpolnted  Alexander  Oertz  a 
dynamic  young  Mexican  government  execu- 
tive as  a  Special  Assistant  to  direct  tbe  1976 
naixsotlc  crop  eradication  and  interdiction 
campaign. 

Much  of  what  he  outlined  to  us  at  our 
meetings  of  November  8  and  9  was  oonflrmed 
at  a  press  conference  he  held  on  November 
IS.  He  set  November  15  as  the  opening  date 
of  the  1976  eradication  campaign.  He  stated 
that  850  Federal  Judicial  Police  agents  and 
ifiOO  sokUos  wo\Ud  be  assigned.  They  would 
be  supported  by  a  total  of  39  heUcopters  and 
fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  papps  growing  and 
interdiction  areas  have  been  divided  Into 
el|^  conunand  aones. 

Tlie  AttCHmey  General  announced  at  the 
prcM  oonferenoe  that  herbicides,  of  an  ap- 
proved type  regularly  used  In  Mexico  for 
weed  control,  would  be  utUlaed  to  destroy 
poppy  cultivation.  Tbe  herbicides  will  be 
ipayed  by  qieclal  crop  dusting  heUooipters 
•ntf  as  neoessary,  army  tror_~<;  equipped 
with  iMck-pack  sprays.  This  program  was 
launched  on  November  25. 

On   November   21,   tt»   Federal   Judicial 


Police  Zone  commanders  witb  their  agant 
personnel,  took  iq>  porttfcwi  and  on  WuiiMi- 
ber  28  ttwy  were  Joinad  by  the  Anny  txoapa. 
Air  HKNMiiial— iiMW  which  began  oa  Novam- 
ber  16  haa  abewty  datacted  poppy  targets 
tot  eradlcaOon.  Tbe  opcratknial  aerial  xe- 
connalaaance  units  have  tieen  Increased  from 
one  to  two. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  alao  been 
made  with  Atfomey  Oenaral  Qjeda-Panllada 
to  experimentally  teat  the  feasIMUty  of  satel- 
lite detecting  at  poppy  over  the  whole  of 
Mexico.  Teebnical  arrangemants  for  this 
project  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  poaaible 
here  in  the  Untbad  States. 

While  priority  Is  being  given  by  tbe  Mex- 
ican Government  to  IncvsaUng  their  ability 
to  detect  and  eradicate  po|q>y.  a  coooentrated 
effort  Is  also  being  made  to  eipanrt  and  en- 
hance the  effectlveneas  of  the  Federal  Jodl- 
clal  FoUoe  effort  to  Intndlct  the  lUldt  traf- 
fic through  Increased  narcoUc  arrests  and 
seizures  and  the  Immobilization  of  heroin 
laboratories. 

In  addition  to  these  eff<vts  to  Intercept 
the  movement  of  heroin  toward  the  United 
States  boidar,  the  technique  of  Joint  proaecm- 
tions  inaugurated  in  1075  Is  being  eqwnded 
to  immobUlae  major  heroin  aouroea  of  scq»- 
ply  in  MBxIoo.  This  program  follows  the  con- 
cept devtioped  with  the  Ftench  authorities 
over  a  period  off  years  n^iereby  aouroes  of 
siq>ply  In  Rwice  were  prosecuted  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  and  testlnKmy  developed 
against  them  In  the  United  States  and  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Courts  via  rogatory 
ootninlssions.  If  a  defendant  arrested  tn  the 
United  States,  In  connection  with  heroin  ob- 
tained in  Mexico,  wishes  to  cooperate  we  now 
Invite  a  Mexican  Federal  praaecutor  and 
Consular  OScer  to  take  an  official  statement 
from  tbe  cooperating  IndlvlduaL  The  state- 
ment together  with  other  evidence  obtained 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation  in  the 
United  States  la  provided  the  Judicial  au- 
thorities In  Mexloo.  They  then  file  charges 
and  prosecute  the  sources  of  supply.  During 
1975,  14  Important  prosecutions  have  been 
Initiated  In  Mexloo  striking  at  sources  of 
supply  which  prior  to  the  utillaation  of  this 
technique  enjoyed  virtual  Immunl^. 

On  the  dcMuestic  scene,  we  are  more  fully 
exploiting  our  InveaUgattve  and  Intelligence 
resources  to  Increase  the  development  of 
major  conspiracy  prosecution  particularly 
cases  involving  the  traffic  of  heroin  from 
Mexico.  During  the  next  few  years  as  our  co- 
operative efforts  with  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties effectively  curtails  opium  production 
and  the  heroin  traffic  an  intensive  program 
of  conspiracy  prosecution  provides  one  of 
the  best  means  within  the  United  States  to 
disrupt  this  traffic. 

As  we  see  it,  we  shall  continue  to  be  con- 
fronted from  Mexico  with  a  heroin  threat 
untU  such  time  as  heavy  ilUcit  opium  pro- 
duction in  that  country  can  be  curtailed. 

We  believe  that  everything  possible  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  program  planning 
and  the  assignment  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources to  the  eradication  ami  Interdiction 
campaign  in  Mexloo.  The  challenge  Is  very 
great  but  If  the  program  is  Implemented 
with  determmation  and  effectiveness,  a 
meaningful  diminution  in  the  traffic  of 
heroin  to  the  United  States  will  be  possible 
in  1976. 

Sincerely, 

Henby  S.  Docxn. 
Acting  Administrator- 

Committee   on   Qoverkmxnt   Op- 
xiATioKS,     Senate     PsaicAXXinr 

SDBCXtMMimEE       ON       INVKSTIGA- 

noNs, 

Waahinfion.  D.C,  October  22, 1975. 
Bon.  Henbt  a.  Kzbszngkr. 
Secretarf  of  State,  Department   of   State, 
Waahimfton,  DX!. 
DBAS  Mr.  SBOKXAar:  Several  days  ago,  I  re- 
ceived new  information  from  the  Drug  Bn- 
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forcement  Administration  which  Indicates 
that  Mexico  has  become  almost  the  exclusive 
source  for  heroin  sold  In  this  country.  The 
report,  which  uses  laboratory  analyses  to 
trace  the  origin  or  heroin  confiscated  In  the 
United  States,  points  to  a  major  shift  in  dis- 
tribution patterns  over  the  la£t  three  years. 

Illustrative  of  this  shift,  in  1972  Mexico 
supplied  40'"  of  heroin  used  In  the  U.S.: 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  44'  ■ :  and  South- 
east Asia,  8'^.  For  the  Qrst  six  months  of 
1975,  Mexico  provided  90'"^  of  all  heroin: 
Southeast  Asia.  9',  and  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  2' , . 

In  many  ways,  the  current  situation  may 
be  more  dllBcult  to  control  than  in  the  days 
of  the  "Prench  Connection."  Instead  of  heroin 
t>eing  smuggled  over  thousands  of  miles  from 
distant  continents  and  secreted  by  sophisti- 
cated international  couriers,  it  now  can  be 
walked  acroes  a  1.945  mile-long  largely  un- 
guarded border,  by  anyone  who  can  affora 
a  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  then  only  hours  away 
from  major  population  centers  In  this  coun- 
try. Individual  border  inspections  are  almost 
impossible  because  of  th^;  almost  one-half 
million  people  who  cross  the  border  daily. 

I  fully  realize  that  Mexican  officials  are 
already  cooperating  In  an  effort  to  stamp  ovit 
heroin  smuggling  from  their  country.  But 
much  more  intense  effort  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  dam  up  this  international  stream  pol- 
luted with  deadly  granules  of  brown  heroin. 
Immediate  diplomatic  steps  are  called  for  to 
work  out  cooperative  arrangements  en.surlng 
that  more  effective  drug  law  enforcement 
efforts  are  undertaken  to  halt  this  latest 
trafficking  pattern.  The  matter  can  only  be 
resolved  at  the  highest  levels  of  government- 
to-government  diplomacy.  Accordingly.  I  ask 
that  you  intercede  personally  with  the  Mexi- 
can President  Luis  Echeverria — whom  I  know 
will  want  to  cooperate  in  every  conceivable 
way — to  assure  yourself  and  the  American 
people  that  everything  humanly  possible  is 
being  done  within  and  by  Mexico  to  lessen 
the  flow  of  heroin  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States. 

I  am  simultaneously  requesting  Attorney 
General  Edward  Levi  to  personally  Intercede 
with  Mexican  law  enforcement  officials  with 
the  same  purpose  in  mind. 

Without  question,  heroin  addiction  is  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  that  confronts  the 
American  people  today.  In  its  wake  is  the 
devastation  of  broken  lives,  human  misery. 
and  violent  crimes  against  Individuals  and 
the  society.  With  an  addict  population  esti- 
mated to  number  500,000  victims  and  drug- 
related  crimes  costing  our  society  $10-$15 
billion  yearly,  not  only  have  we  not  turned 
the  comer  In  the  .w-called  war  on  drugs,  but, 
Incredibly,  we  may  be  in  a  state  of  retreat. 
The  thrust  of  the  Federal  effort  must  be  to 
halt  the  flow  of  heroin  even  before  it  reaches 
our  borders.  It  Is  in  that  vein  that  your  own 
direct  efforts  with  Mexican  officials  can  have 
a  substantial  Impact. 

I  will  appreciate  your  keeping  me  fully  In- 
formed as  to  the  status  of  your  personal  ef- 
forts and  of  negotiations  the  Department  may 
have  with  Mexican  officials  in  this  respect. 
Warmest  personal  regards. 

Cmarles  H.  Percy. 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Secretary  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  Dec?inbeT  2.  1975. 
Hon.   Charies  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  agree  with  the  .statement 
In  your  letters  of  October  22  and  Novem- 
ber 14  that  the  flow  of  heroin  to  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  is  a  serious  problem,  and 
assure  you  that  your  support  of  otir  narcotics 
control  endeavors  and  Interest  In  finding  new 
means  of  resolution  are  most  welcome. 

On  November  8.  In  Mexico  City.  Mexicaii 
Attorney  General  Pedro  OJeda  PauUada  met 
with  my  Senior  Adviser  on  Narcotics  Matters. 


Ambassador  Sheldon  B.  Vance;  Ambaasador 
to  Mexico,  Joseph  J.  Jova,  and  tbe  Acttog 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. Henry  Dogln,  to  review  Joint 
United  States-Mexican  planning  for  the  cur- 
rent intensified  Mexican  campaign  of  poppy 
eradication  and  heroin  Interdiction.  Subse- 
quently, on  November  13,  the  Mexican  At- 
torney General  announced  in  a  press  confer- 
ence the  inauguration  of  the  current  Mexi- 
can expanded  campaign  and.  very  impor- 
tantly, described  his  plans  to  begin  using 
selected  aerial  sprayed  herbicides  to  destroy 
Hie  opium  poppy  fields.  I  responded  to  the 
Mexican  initiative  In  a  pres.s  statement  Issued 
on  November  14.  in  which  I  commended  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  increasing  significantly  its  efforts 
to  suppies.s  opium  production  .ind  traffic  in 
heroin.  Enclosed  Ls  a  copy  of  the  pres.s  state- 
ment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Mexican  Government 
hiis  i<reatly  increased  its  drug  control  effort.i 
and  its  commitment  to  control  the  problem. 
We  can  now  reasonably  expect  more  sub- 
>tnntlal  re.sulls  as  a  con.sequence  of  aug- 
mented United  States  assistance,  the  deploy- 
ment of  expanded  Mexican  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  and  the  adoption  of  more 
advanced  nua.sures  oi  eradication  and  Inter- 
diction 

In  view  of  the  current  Increa.sed  commit- 
ment and  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  additional  high  level  dlscus- 
sior.s  at  this  time  do  not  seem  appropriate. 
There  are,  of  course,  continuing  dlscu3slon.s 
between  our  Ambas.sador  and  senior  Mexican 
officials  in  order  to  maintain  high  momentum 
in  our  Joint  efforts  of  narcotics  control  and 
seek  further  new  ways  to  improve  the 
program. 

You  empiiasized  the  importance  of  will  in 
resolving  the  French  Connection."  I  fully 
agree  with  you  on  the  need  for  will  or  com- 
mitment to  the  problem.  I  am  convinced 
that  that  Is  what  we  are  now  achieving  with 
the  Mexican  Government.  We  have  a  defini- 
tive .sense  of  commitment  from  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
supply  of  heroin  flowing  from  Mexican 
sources  v.ill  be  reduced  .significantly  as  the 
result  of  our  common  efforts. 

I  will  arrange  for  you  to  be  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  Mpxican  eradication 
campaign. 

Warm  regards, 

Hf.NRV  .■».    Kissini;er 

(From   the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan     12.    1976| 

Mexico  Takes  Aim  at  10  Tons  of  Heroin 

(By  Bob  Wledrlch) 

Mexico  CrrY. — Pedro  OJeda-Paullada.  Mex- 
ico's attorney  general,  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  the  envlronmentallst.s 
who  quarrel  with  his  methods  of  destroying 
opium  popples. 

He  does  not  intend  to  use  defoliants  like 
those  that  wiped  out  entire  Vietnamese 
Jungles  during  the  American  campaign  to 
strip  Viet  Cong  terrorists  of  their  natural 
camouflage.  Nor.  for  that  matter,  does  he 
plan  to  Invoke  flaming  napalm  from  the 
heavens. 

All  he  wants  to  do  Is  spray  with  com- 
mercially tested  and  proven  herbicides  the 
estimated  28.000  acres  of  opium  popples 
growing  in  a  10-state  area  of  Mexico  and  ex- 
pected to  produce  as  much  as  10  tons  of 
heroin  this  year. 

That  ii  his  Intention  And  he  already  is 
marshaling  the  forces  to  do  the  Job  with  the 
help  of  the  Americans  and  millions  of  gringo 
dollsu's. 

OJeda-Paullada's  laudatory  program  got 
off  to  a  bad  start  Nov.  12,  when  some  of  the 
Mexican  reporters  who  oppose  him  politically 
misinterpreted  his  announcement  to  fight 
the  heroin  menace  from  the  skleis  Instead  of 
the  groimd. 

They  started  a  big  flap  about  a  threat  to 


the  Mexican  ecology.  And  before  long,  some 
pe<9le  were  seriously  beltoYlng  the  erroneous 
reports  that  their  goTemment,  in  oonaort 
with  the  United  States,  was  Intending  to  de- 
stroy the  environment  of  the  c^lum-growing 
Kerra  Madre  Mountains. 

Over  the  last  27  years  of  eradication  ef- 
forts, squads  of  Mexican  army  soldiers  have 
been  airlifted  into  remote  areas  to  spend 
weeks  of  back-breaking  toll  destroying  the 
poppy  plants  by  hand. 

Too  often,  the  campeainos  or  peasant  farm- 
ers merely  waited  until  the  soldiers  were 
gone,  then  returned  to  the  field  to  retrieve 
some  of  the  opium  gum  remaining  on  the 
otherwise  destroyed  plants.  Or,  they  managed 
to  salvage  the  .seeds  for  new  plantings. 

Either  way.  the  destruction  visited  upon 
the  fields  was  not  a  total  loss  from  the  view- 
point of  the  campeslno.  In  no  time  at  all,  he 
was  back  In  business,  cultivating  a  new  crop 
or  smuggling  the  opium  gum  to  a  heroin  re- 
ft tiiiig  laboratory  hidden  in  the  towns  along 
t!ie  Pacific  coastal  plain. 

So  tills  year,  OJeda-Paullada  plans  to  use 
some  of  the  American  dollars  donated  to  the 
Mexican  narcotic  enforcement  effort  to  fi- 
nance tiie  use  of  herbicides  that  have  been 
used  for  at  least  10  years  in  spraying  the 
Mexican  potato  crop  to  kill  weeds  and  in- 
sects. 

According  to  what  the  experts  have  told 
the  attorney  general,  the  herbicide  to  be  used 
is  harmless  to  humans  and  other  plant  life 
when  properly  diluted. 

You  can  take  a  potato  from  a  recently 
sprayed  field  and  eat  it  without  fear,  OJeda- 
Paullada  said.  And  again,  according  to  the 
experts,  the  spray  actually  makes  the  earth 
more  fertile  about  three  months  after  appli- 
cation. 

But  what  It  does  to  the  opium  poppy  and 
marijuana  plants  deep  In  the  Sierra  Madre 
boggles  the  mind.  Within  three  days  after 
spraying,  the  plants  turn  brown  and  begin 
to  crumble. 

Last  year.  US  assistance  totaled  almost 
$12  million  for  aircraft,  fuel,  and  the  train- 
ing of  helicopter  pilots  and  mechanics.  This 
year,  the  sum  Is  expected  to  be  even  greater. 
But  only  If  the  program  is  carried  out 
relentlessly  and  whole-heartedly  over  a  long 
span  of  years  can  It  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Some  of  the  Mexican  olBclals  with 
whom  we  talked  predicted  a  miraculous  end 
to  opium  poppy  cultivation  in  Jtist  three 
years  of  spraying. 

But  they  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  what 
they  thought  would  prevent  the  campeslnas 
from  planting  new  crops  the  day  after  the 
last  herblcldc-spraylng  helicopter  left  the 
skies  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

Clearly,  the  attack  with  herbicides  must 
become  an  annual  exercise  if  it  is  to  have 
any  significant  Impact  on  the  multimllllon 
dollar  heroin  trade   to  North  America. 

"Only  If  there  is  a  total  American  com- 
mitment to  the  war  on  drugs  in  Mexico  can 
the  mission  be  accomplished,"  OJeda-Paul- 
lada told  us  In  his  office  overlooking  down- 
town Mexico  City. 

He  expressed  dismay  at  the  failure  of  the 
American  Judicial  system  to  properly  en- 
force the  laviTs  designed  to  make  It  tough  for 
dope  traffickers  to  find  a  market  for  their 
wares.  And  he  deplored  the  official  U.S.  pos- 
ture that  It  is  Mexico's  responsibility  to  elim- 
inate the  source  of  drugs  while  the  Ameri- 
cans fall  to  enforce  their  own  drug  laws. 

The  drive  for  decriminalization  of  mari- 
juana, along  with  the  Increasing  propaganda 
campaign  to  extend  similar  courtesies  to 
cocaine  users,  he  said,  smacks  of  total  UJ5. 
hypocrisy. 

To  us.  it  was  a  telling  argtiment.  Until  we 
Americans  start  putting  dope  pushers  in 
Jail,  we  can  have  no  cause  for  criticizing 
others.  Nor  can  we  confront  the  wcH^d's  drug- 
producing  nations  with  a  straight  faoe. 

Either  we  mean  what  we  say  or  we  don't. 
The  fight  against  narcotics  has  to  be  for  real. 


March  23,  1976 
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(From  the  Kew  Tork  Times.  Jan.  a,  1976] 
Mexico  Qfkms  Nnr  Sun  To  Halt 

NSSCOTICS    KjOW 

(By  Alan  Biding) 

Mexico  Citt,  January  1. — Mexico  has 
launched  a  broad  offensive  acalnst  the  nar- 
cotics tcafllc  In  apgiarent  req>onse  to  crit- 
icism In  Washington  that  Ita  efforts  to  curb 
the  flow  of  heroin  Into  the  United  Sttaes 
have  been  Inadequate. 

In  the  last  ntonth  the  Government  has  not 
only  given  increased  political  priority  to  the 
battle  but  it  has  also  formed  an  entirely  new 
narcotics  squad  In  the  Attorney  General's 
office  to  direct  the  nationwide  campaign. 

Giving  new  emphaslE  to  the  fl^t  against 
growers,  the  Government  has  decided  to  use 
herbicides  to  destroy  opium  poppy  and  nuo'l- 
Juana  plantations  hidden  deep  in  the  Sierra 
Madre. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  who  are  sta- 
tioned here  and  work  closely  vrlth  Mexican 
agents  refused  to  discuss  the  new  campaign, 
but  American  officials  are  reported  to  be  con- 
fident that  It  will  be  more  successful  than 
previous  ones. 

ON1.Y     ONE     YARBSnCK 

"There  will  only  be  one  way  of  gauging  our 
success."  Dr.  Alejandro  OertE  Manero.  the 
36-year-old  lawyer  who  was  i4>polnted  to 
head  the  campaign,  said  In  an  interview. 
"The  amount  of  drugs  entering  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  must  go  down.  That  is 
the  only  valid  measure,  and  that  is  the 
challenge." 

The  first  month's  results  showed  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  amount  of  pure  heroin 
seized — 37.9  kilograms — a  kilogram  is  2.2 
pounds — compared  with  3.4  for  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year — and  the  area  <^  opium  pop- 
pies destroyed — 530  acres  as  against  96. 

The  problem  to  be  resolved  is  of  much 
larger  dimensions.  The  cultivation  of  opium 
poppies,  from  which  heroin  is  processed,  has 
Increased  so  *  *  *  perhaps  70  to  90  percent, 
or  eight  to  10  tons  a  year. 

The  Mexican  Oovemtnent  originally  joined 
the  international  fight  against  drugs  In  1969 
under  pressure  from  the  Nizon  Administra- 
tion, although  that  campaign  was  directed 
almost  exclusively  against  marijuana  and 
failed  to  reduce  the  flow  into  the  United 
States. 

By  the  time  Mexico  began  supplanting  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East  as  the  Toamfat  sup- 
plier of  heroin  to  the  United  States  after 
1972,  It  was  apparent  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment was  ill-prepared.  "Mezioo  was  doing 
something,"  a  well-placed  foreign  obsnrer 
said,  "but  too  often  it  was  too  little  too  late." 

ENTKENCHED     CORBTnTTION 

As  a  result,  while  American  officials  con- 
tinued to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mexico 
in  public,  in  private  they  often  ^>oke  hiushly 
of  poor  organization,  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
entrenched  corruption  in  Mexico's  antlnar- 
cotlcs  campaign. 

Several  United  States  congressmen,  par- 
ticularly those  representing  heroin-affected 
districts,  have  criticized  Mexico,  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  recently  ajtpealed  to  President 
Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez  to  intensify  the  fight. 

The  new  campaign  by  Mexico  has  been 
In  the  works  for  almost  a  year — the  time  it 
has  taken  for  900  federal  agents  to  be  re- 
cruited and  iTalned  by  French.  American, 
British  and  Mexican  specialists  in  combat- 
ting narcotics.  The  agents,  more  educated, 
better  paid  and,  it  is  hopied,  more  honest 
than  their  predecessors,  form  the  elite  corps 
tliat  has  the  prime  responsibility  for  the 
campaign. 

The  squad  benefits  from  seemingly  unlim- 
ited financial  resources — "We've  spent  more 
In  one  month  than  the  rest  of  1975  put 
together."  an  agent  said — as  vrell  as  in- 
creased political  prestige,  yfitUib.  Is  vtM  Xm 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  other  Mexican 
officials. 


<a  the  equlpoMiit  has  been  -__^ 

liT  tt*  U&ttod  States  aovemment,  «ni»imiii.g 
»  iMUooirtnB  and  nine  itzed-wlng  aUcraft, 
plus  tao  aerial-photographic  systems  for 
poppy  detection.  Mevartfadeas  the  campaign 
is  b^ng  run  ezdnslvely  by  Mexico,  with 
ao  or  so  American  narcotics  agents  limiting 
themselves  to  exchanging  information  with 
their  Mexican  ooUeagnes. 

OfliciaUy,  the  campaign  is  directed  equally 
against  heroin  and  marijuana  on  the  ground 
that  Mexican  law  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween drugs.  Mexican  agents  concede,  how- 
ever, that  heroin  is  the  main  target  not  only 
becaues  some  American  states  are  losing 
Interest  In  prosecuting  marijuana  offenders 
but  also  because  of  the  serious  social  prob- 
lems caused  by  heroin  in  Mexico. 

Prom  an  operational  point  of  view  both 
drugs  pose  the  same  difficulty:  the  need  to 
poUce  a  largely  uninhabited  mountain 
region  that  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Texas. 

Over  the  last  three  years  aretts  once  known 
exclusively  for  marijuana  have  been  in- 
vaded by  the  opium  poppy.  Both  plants  can 
be  found  throughout  the  Sierra  Madre  as 
It  wanders  southeast  through  the  states  of 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Jal- 
isco, Nayarit,  Collma,  Michoacan,  Guerrero 
and  Oaxaca. 

A  helicopter  flight  east  from  the  city  of 
Culiacan,  site  of  many  clandestine  heroin 
laboratories,  clarifies  the  situation.  Forested 
mountains  stretch  In  three  directions,  with 
neither  rough  tracks  nor  peasants'  huts  pro- 
viding evidence  of  habitation.  Yet  in  almost 
everj'  dip  neat  rows  of  bright  green  mari- 
juana plants  stand  out  from  the  under- 
growth, while  liigher  clearings  l>earing  olive 
green  plants  are  poppy  fields. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  peasants 
who  grow  the  plants  near  their  huts  hide  if 
helicopters  or  soldiers  are  sighted.  In  the 
region  around  Culiacan  the  peasants  hike 
into  the  mountains  twice  for  each  crop — 
once  to  sow  and  once  to  harvest.  The  law 
providing  for  expropriation  of  land  planted 
to  drugs  hardly  affects  them  since  they  use 
communal  land  far  from  the  roads. 

The  drug  crops  are  appealing  not  only 
because  they  earn  more  than  ordinary  crojiis 
but  also  because  they  have  a  secure  mar- 
ket. 

In  the  past  the  main  burden  of  destroy- 
ing the  fields  fell  on  small  units  of  soldiers 
who  would  wander  for  days  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

"It  wasn't  very  practical,"  an  agent  ex- 
plained. "The  soldiers  would  often  take  hours 
to  reach  a  field  just  two  slopes  away.  On 
other  occasions  they  would  miss  fields  that 
were  almost  next  to  them.  And  they  rarely 
arrested  any  peasants." 

Now  the  soldiers  are  ferried  between  grow- 
ing areas  by  the  enlarged  fleet  of  helicopters. 
The  narcotics  squad  is  experimenting  with 
a  herbicide  called  gramaxoue  that  is  sprayed 
from  the  copters. 

"There  were  simply  too  many  fields  to  de- 
stroy on  the  ground."  the  agent  went  on. 
"Often  the  fields  vrere  on  slopes  so  steep 
than  even  helicopters  couldn't  land.  We're 
hopeful  that  the  herbicide  will  make  a  radi- 
cal difference." 

The  thrust  of  the  campaign  is  to  try  to 
cut  off  the  flow  at  the  source  since  mari- 
juana "tails"  and  opliun  gum  are  often  im- 
possible to  trace  once  they  are  out  of  the 
mountains. 

"Controlling  the  traffic  is  more  diflicult,' 
l>r.  Gertz  said  of  the  campaign  he  heads. 
"This  is  a  huge  country  and  we  have  to  block 
roads,  find  clandestine  laboratories,  control 
clandestine  airstrips,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  2.000  in  the  Sierra  Madre  alone,  check 
ports  and  ferries,  patrol  coasts  and  so  on." 

EAST   ACCESS  TO  UmTED  STATES 

Easy  access  to  the  United  States  Is  Mexico's 
principal  attraction  as  a  supplier.  Not  only 
Is  there  a  2,000-mile  land  border,  •which  is 
crossed  by  25  million  legal  travelers  and  a 


million  illegal  Mexican  migrants  every  year, 
but  there  is  also  a  long  coastline  within  stg^t 
of  the  mountains  where  small  bovta  pick  up 
diipmente  almost  dally.  In  ■^ttltm,  the 
traffic  by  small  aircraft,  whldi  are  baUevwt 
to  smnrele  in  most  of  the  heroin,  is  notori- 
ously badly  monitored  on  both  lidrn  of  the 
border. 

By  concentrating  on  destroying  planta» 
tions,  the  Mnrtran  Government  baUevee  that 
it  wUl  reduce  the  chronic  proMem  ot  oat- 
ruption  among  narooties  agents,  customs  of- 
ficials and  police  and  army  olBoera. 

"Corruption  is  a  serious  problean  which  we 
have  to  face  with  aU  sincerity, "  Or.  Gertz 
said.  "The  drug  traffickers  not  only  try  to 
bribe  our  people,  but  they  corrupt  the  peM- 
ants  and  the  entire  social  context  in  which 
they  move." 

Dr.  Gertz  Insists  that  efforts  to  reduce  the 
traffic  are  not  being  ignored.  Important  quan- 
tities of  packaged  marijuana,  opium  giun 
and  processed  heroin  continue  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  locally  made  stimulants  and 
cocaine  coming  through  from  South  Amer- 
ica are  also  seized  frequently. 

This  month  a  roadblock  on  the  Baja  Cali- 
fornia peninsula  led  to  the  confiscation  of 
four  million  amphetamine  pills,  the  destruc- 
tion of  two  clandestine  laboratories  and  the 
arrest  of  30  people. 

The  Government's  determination  to  be 
tough  on  traffickers  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
stiff  sentences  imposed.  A  recent  change  in 
law  increased  the  minimiinri  n^nt^nffff  for 
drug  offenses  to  Imprisonment  of  five  years 
and  three  months,  thus  excluding  traffickers 
from  the  provision  allowing  bail  for  crimes 
punishable  by  terms  of  less  than  five  years. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  560  Americans  in 
prison  in  Mexico  are  held  on  drug-related 
charges,  though  few  are  considered  figures 
of  importance  in  the  international  traffic. 

Some  Mexican  agents,  stung  by  criticism  of 
Mexico's  performance,  often  maintain  that 
while  the  principal  American  ringleaders  are 
known  to  United  States  enforcement  officials, 
they  seem  to  be  Immune.  "The  joke  is  to 
blame  Mexico  for  everything  that  isn't  being 
done  in  the  United  States,"  one  said. 

Questioned  on  this  p<^t  Dr.  Oertz  re- 
plied: "Every  country  has  a  dear  i^epon- 
sibillty.  We  are  Intensifying  the  fight  against 
drugs  at  our  level  and  in  all  possible  ways. 
We  can  only  fight  the  traffic  in  our  country. 
If  drugs  are  planted  here,  we  must  destroy 
them.  If  they  are  tran^mrted  and  treated  in 
laboratories  here,  it  is  our  duty  to  attack 
these  areas." 

"But  we  cannot  fight  the  mafias  that  spon- 
sor the  narcotics  traffic  from  abroad,"  be 
added,  "We  also  cannot  stop  the  massive 
daily  consumption  of  drugs  because  it 
doesn't  take  place  in  Mexico." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13.  18761 

The  Threat  of  Mexican  Drug  TaArnc 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Mexico  City. — The  ever-lncreasiug  drug 
traffic  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
is  like  a  cancer  threatening  to  undermine  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  two  neigh- 
bors. How  many  hundreds  of  millions,  per- 
haps billions,  of  dollars  fiow  through  the 
channels  of  this  highly  organized  criminal 
trade,  how  far-reaching  the  web  of  corrup- 
tion, are  unknowns  to  be  measured  against 
the  fearful  toll  taken  by  the  brown  poison  of 
heroin  In  the  bloodstream  of  so  many  Amer- 
icans. 

With  a  pause  in  the  export  of  the  ra'v  stuff 
from  Turkey  and  a  definite  break  in  the 
Prench  connection,  the  chief  source  of  the 
hard  stuff  has  become  Mexico.  I  have  talked 
with  high  sources  In  the  Mexican  government 
who  see  the  situation  in  the  followhig  stark 
terms. 

The  market  is  the  tTnited  States  and  a 
very  large  market  indeed  it  Is.  Production 
is  in  Mexico  and,  more  recently  as  a  kind 
of  offshoot,  Colombia. 
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U  the  market  could  be  gr<^atly  curtailed 
or  even  closed  down  altogether,  the  produc- 
tion center  would  shut  up  shop.  Short  of 
tlmt,  Innumerable  waya  wtu  be  found  to  clr* 
cutDvent  whatever  barriers  are  put  In  the 
way  of  development  end  transport  of  what 
Is,  In  effect,  brown  gold.  This  gives  a  grim 
look  to  the  efforts  of  both  governments,  the 
U.S.  providing  help  to  Mexico  with  as  much 
as  $40  million,  to  stop  the  tmfflc. 

It  began,  this  Is  the  Mexican  account,  with 
the  education  of  illiterate  peasants  in  the 
high  Sierras  in  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy.  They  had  been  scratching  a  bare  liv- 
ing out  of  growing  corn.  Here  came  some 
foreigners  telling  them  that  if  they  would 
plant  this  other  stuff,  showing  them  how  to 
harvest  the  poppy  pods,  they  would  be  well 
off.  They  might  even  one  day  be  able  to  buy 
a  watch. 

This  sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  spv 
thriller,  but  Mexican  authorities  say  this  is 
Just  how  It  all  started.  The  educators  were 
Mafia  agents  and  the  Mafla  today  haf;  added 
the  Mexlcan-Colon»bian  drug  trade  to  other 
highly  profitable-' and  illegal  operations  In 
both  countries,  education  In  processing  from 
raw  opium  to  heroin  followed. 

Once,  organized  transportatloii  across  th.c 
border  was  no  problem.  Plenty  of  pilots  were 
willing  to  chance  landing  on  secret  air  strips 
on  the  tr.S.  side,  there  to  be  met  by  agents 
ready  to  take  the  cargo  and  pay  off  the  pilot. 
Other  agents  using  a  variety  of  means  of 
concealment  tried  to  outwit  US.  customs 
agents  in  principal  airports. 

When  the  Colombia  operation  wa.s  orga- 
niised  It  was  soon  realized  that  shipment 
directly  to  the  United  States  was  difficult 
and  was  likely  to  be  detected  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  flights  out  of  Colombian 
ports.  Therefore,  transshipment  through 
Mexico  City  began  Here  was  a  whole  new 
source  of  reward  and  risk.  An  agent  with. 
say.  a  do7en  kilos  of  heroin  concealed  In  the 
false  bottom  of  a  trunk  or  a  suitcase  flying 
out  of  Bogota  Ties  to  elude  detection  in 
Mexico  City 

If  he  Is  not  caught  he  trans-ships  to  I  os 
Angeles  or  New  York,  or  he  may  even  ^  •  b;, 
way  of  Europe.  Amsterdam  or  Paris,  to  t      ■ 
off  any  scent  of  the  Colombia-Mexican 
nectlon. 

Successful  In  laying  down  his  cargo  in  the 
retail  market  of  one  of  the  big  cities  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  made  a  small  fortune, 
since  the  value  of  the  heroin  has  been  en- 
hanced at  least  a  thousand  per  cent.  .Accord- 
ing to  Mexican  sources,  a  man  can  retire  for 
life  after  10  successful  trips. 

But  the  risks  are  great,  and  there  is  an- 
other source  of  friction  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  About  600  U.S.  citizens 
are  in  Mexican  jails  on  drug  charges  and  the 
Jails  are  hardly  Rltz  Carltons.  Many  are 
simply  young  hippies  who  happened  to  pos- 
sess marijuana  and  they  are  being  treated 
with  rank  Injustice.  This  has  become  a  rea- 
son for  bitter  protest  In  the  United  States. 

Not  at  all,  say  the  sources  here  with  whom 
I  have  talked  They  were  all,  or  virtually  all. 
Involved  in  the  traffic  In  hard  drugs,  and 
we  Intend  to  keep  them  In  jail. 

The  cooperation  between  Mexican  and  US. 
authorities  ii'  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the  drus; 
traflBc  is  close  One  of  the  chief  aids  provided 
by  Washington  has  been  helicopters.  The 
latest  proposal  Is  to  .spray  the  poppy  fields. 

But  as  in  Turkey,  where  popples  were  a 
traditional  quick-cash  crop,  the  political  Im- 
plications can  hardly  be  Ignored.  To  wipe 
them  out  with  low-flying  helicopters  is  bound 
to  mean  political  reprisals  for  they  signify 
prosperity  for  a  peasant  who  hitherto  has 
known  little  more  than  hunger. 

And  while  the  number  of  poppy  culllvators 
Is  comparatively  small,  the  charge  that  the 
gringo  Is  moving  In  on  a  means  of  decent 
livelihood  could  bring  more  than  a  lixallzed 
protest. 

Mexican  sources  claim  that  Urtig  abuse  In 


this  country  Is  minimal.  They  put  the  per- 
centage of  drug  users  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  26  at  2  per  cent  and  this  would 
Include  the  use  of  marijuana.  American  of- 
ficials are  skeptical  of  this  figure. 

Poverty  may  be  a  deterrent.  The  market 
to  the  north  offers  the  gleaming  prize.  How 
much  of  his  wealth  remains  in  Mexican 
hands  and  how  much  goes  to  the  I^Iafla 
managers  are  two  of  the  unknowns.  When 
the  traffic  can  be  stopped,  when  it  can  even 
be   -.lowed,   are  the  greate.-,t  unknowns. 

(From  the   Washington  Star,   Mar.  8,    1976 1 

THANKii  TO  Mexico  for  Drug  Efkort 

(By  Carl  T  Rowan) 

IcuAi.A.  Mexico.  — If  you  ore  a  parent  of 
teen.agers.  or  of  grade-schoolc.-s  for  that 
in.itter,  I  hope  you  noted  President  Ford's  re- 
cent remark,  that  troubles  with  hard  drugs 
ha\e  become  more  acute  in  America's  big 
cities  and  along  the  Mexican  border. 

Here  in  the  High  Sierras  I  have  seen  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  government  of  Mexico  i*- 
doing  to  destroy  the  raw  sources  of  the 
heroin  and  marijuana  that  have  brought 
profound  grief  to  so  many  families — espe- 
cially in  the  US.  Tlie  American  people  owe  a 
special  thanks  to  Mexico 

Tf  we  were  moving  a,s  ruthlessly  and  re- 
lentlessly against  those  In  the  Illegal  drug 
basinesfi  as  Mexico  Is  (especially  against  the 
big  pushers  and  bribe- taJcing  police  officials), 
and  if  we  got  the  same  kind  of  cooperation 
from  France.  Turkey.  Colombia  and  other 
countries  as  we  are  getting  from  Mexico,  the 
drug  problem  in  America  would  not  be  any- 
where near  the  curse  it  is. 

Last  Nov.  20,  Mexican  intcllljicnce  and 
law-enforcement  officials  figured  that  some 
16.000  plot-s  or  fields  of  opium  popples  and 
marijuana  had  been  planted  In  mountain 
areas  and  other  almost  inaccessible  spots. 
Mexican  troops  and  an  armada  of  50  hell- 
copters  and  planes  spraying  the  herbicide 
Gromoxone  are  destroying  all  1(5.000  "planta- 
tions." 

Oertz  Manero,  the  soft-spoUeii  deputy  at- 
torney general  who  directs  Mexico's  war  on 
drugs,  says  that  if  the  attorney  general's  of- 
:ire  continues  to  spend  as  it  ha.s  In  recent 
months.  Mexico  will  shell  out  100  million 
pescs  a  year  ($8  million)  to  destroy  the 
basic  sources  of  drugs. 

Some  Mexicans  delight  in  declaring  that 
it  is  simple  good- neighbor] iiiess  which  moti- 
vates them  to  spend  so  much  to  combat  a 
problem  that  is  not  Mexico's,  but  which  is 
begun  by  racketeei-s  in  the  .States,  com- 
pleted by  gangsters  in  the  IT  .S  .  with  U.S. 
citizens  mostly  the  vlctirrts  Gerlz  Manero  is 
not  so  self -laudatory. 

Mexico  does  not  have  a  grave  drug  prob- 
lem now,  "  he  told  me,  "but  we  would  have 
a  grim  problem  In  the  future  if  we  did  not 
act  now." 

President  Luis  Echeverrla  told  me  that 
b;g-time  drug  traffickers  now  sneak  into 
Mexico  in  small  planes  and  pay  for  drugs 
with  machine  guns  and  other  weapons.  These 
g'lns  have  been  used  to  kill  at  least  40  Mexi- 
cans tr>-!ng  to  wipe  out  the  source  of  heroin 
and  marijuana. 

And  let  it  Ije  understood  that  the  crop- 
destruction  program  Just  completed  is  no 
once-and-it's-over  operation.  Mexican  forces 
destroyed  20.000  heroin  field.^  and  14,000 
marijuana  rrop.s  in  1975,  but  new  fields 
bloom  this  year. 

Mexico's  conimi'mcni  to  wiping  out  the 
drug  traflic  goes  beyond  defoliation  of  poppy 
plants.  In  the  la.st  three  months  954  drug 
arrests  have  been  made.  Including  145  for- 
eigners. 120  from  the  United  States.  In  1975, 
3.441  alleged  drug  traffickers  were  appre- 
hended, including  332  foreigners,  the  vast 
majority  from  the  United  States. 

When  Mexico  moves  against  drug  peddlers. 
Mexico  Is  very,  very  serious.  No  ball,  a  mini- 
mum sentence  of  five  years  and  three  months, 
9  lid  no  parole. 


The  Mexicans  admit  that  their  prisons 
are  not  country  clubs.  It  probably  Is  true 
that  the  Mexicans  have  treated  some  of  our 
drug  peddlers  In  ways  that  would  cause 
apoplexy  in  the  American  Civil  LiberUcs 
Union. 

But  Mexico's  laws  regarding  drugs  are 
harsher  than  ours.  President  Echeverrla  told 
me  that  he  will  continue  to  give  UJ3.  traf- 
fickers "the  same  treatment  we  give  Mexi- 
cans." 

I  applaud  Mexico  for  being  a  good  neigh- 
bor—especially since  I  have  a  hunch  that 
Mexican  officials  know  the  drugs  are  being 
used  to  dehumanize  blacks,  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans  and  others  who  already  have 
been  brutalized  by  poverty,  semi-enforced 
ignorance  and  bigotry. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan    7,  1976| 
Bringing   Dope  Over  the  Boroer 


( By  Richard  S.  Wheeler 


S.ASABE.  Arizona.— One  recent  night  I 
heard  the  drone  of  a  light  plane  flying  low 
along  the  International  border  that  runs 
through  here.  I  had  heard  the  same  drone 
two  nights  before,  drifting  south  into  Mex- 
ico, but  now  the  hum  was  moving  north- 
ward. 

The  plane  was  well  below  the  mountain 
ridges  on  either  side  of  the  Altar  Valley, 
which  stretches  40  miles  or  so  northward 
toward  Tucson.  I  could  hear  the  engine  but 
could  not  see  the  running  lights.  The  pilot 
was  traveling  dark.  Just  as  he  had  on  his 
trip  south.  Another  load  of  drugs  was  glid- 
ing SBfely  below  the  radar  Into  the  United 
States. 

A  recent  federal  study  reported  that  Mex- 
ico has  replaced  Europe  as  the  major  source 
of  heroin  smuggled  Into  the  U.S.  and  Sasabe 
has  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  major  smuggling  points.  It's  estimated 
that  20'  of  the  illegal  drugs  entering  the 
country  flow  through  this  section.  Much  of 
it  is  pot.  which  is  grown  in  several  crops 
during  the  long  Mexican  season,  but  there  is 
heroin  and  Me.xican  brown  opium  as  well. 

A  friend,  a  custonis  inspector  at  the  Sasabe 
port,  told  me  that  until  recently  about  150 
illegal  flights  enter  the  U.S.  every  day.  Some 
fly  over  this  tiny  border  town.  70  miles  from 
anywhere  and  the  location  where  much  of 
the  movie  "Lilies  of  the  Field"  was  filmed. 
There  Is  an  Interceptor  plane  at  Tucson, 
equipped  with  air-to-air  radar  and  other 
gadgets,  but  it  can't  be  everywhere  at  once 
and  so  the  contraband  still  comes  through, 
altliough  not  as  easy  as  Just  a  few  months 
ago. 

The  border  here  is  a  routine  four-strand 
barbed  wire  fence,  indistlngulsliable  from 
any  other  fence  In  the  area.  It  Is  easy  enough 
to  cross  It  anywhere  along  the  endless  miles 
of  wilderness,  yet  it  Is  also  a  tight  barrier 
efficiently  patrolled  by  customs  Inspectors, 
immigration  officers  (mainly  the  Border 
Patrol  and  the  recently  organized  Customs 
Patrol  composed  largely  of  former  sky  mar- 
shals). Federal  narcotics  officers  also  have  a 
hand  In  controlling  the  drug  traffic. 

The  day  of  the  horseback  patrolman  look- 
ing for  illegal  footprints  Is  long  gone.  To- 
day's patrols  use  light  planes  (a  slow  white 
Piper  Cub  and  a  faster  Cessna  in  this  area), 
trail  bikes,  four-wheel  drive  vehicles  and 
cars.  The  border  itself  is  often  inaccessible 
to  motorized  traflic.  Including  the  trail  bikes, 
but  the  patrol  ranges  Inland  10  or  12  miles  on 
dirt  ranch  roads,  and  reaches  Into  Tucson 
and  other  tovMis  for  aliens. 

A     COMMON    SFNSE    APPROACi; 

There  are  all  sons  of  gates  in  the  border 
fence,  ionie  very  obvious  on  dirt  roads,  others 
hidden  i  I'.ey  permit  fence -crawling  live- 
stock to  be  shoved  back  to  their  home  pas- 
tures, and  it  is  common  for  ranches  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  to  return  stock  In  that 
fashion.  It  may  not  be  perfectly  legal  to  do 
It  that  way.  but  It  solves  the  problem  with 
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a  minimum  of  red  tape.  Moreover,  it  would 
ije  H  costly  hassle  to  truck  every  stray  steer 
lo  customers. 

But  the  gates  exist  for  •  second  reason: 
smuggling.  In  a  rather  delicate  quid  |no  quo, 
smugglers  usually  use  the  gates  rather  than 
incur  the  wrath  of  ranchers  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  by  cutting  wire.  The  Bai&et  Patrol 
prefers  the  gates  over  cut  wire  as  well,  since 
It  gives  them  better  control  of  smuggling. 
But  there  has  been  plenty  of  wire  cutting 
too. 

Alien  smugglers  are  usiutlly  Just  shoved 
back  across  the  border,  but  vehicles  and 
pack  animals  used  in  smuggling  are  con- 
fiscated. A  number  of  Tucson  citizens  have 
lost  fancy  pickups  that  way,  which  the  gov- 
ernment auctions  off  at  Intervals. 

Mexican  smugglers  typically  charge  $300 
for  a  smuggling  trip,  and  require  payment 
in  advance,  usually  in  large  U.S.  bills.  Typi- 
cally the  Mexicans  enter  the  States  by  truck 
or  with  a  burro  or  horse  pack  string,  making 
their  rendezvous  or  stash  the  load  at  an 
agreed-upon  cache,  and  head  south.  The  load 
i.s  u.sually  carried  in  coarse  burlap  sacks, 
which  can  sametlmes  be  found  scattered  at 
old  cache  sites.  Some  friends  and  I  once 
stumbled  on  an  old  cache,  full  of  Mexican 
burlap,  under  a  holly  bush  not  10  feet  from 
n  rugged  and  hidden  road. 

American  buyers  must  still  nui  a  long 
gatmtlet  from  the  border  up  toward  Tucson 
or  Phoenix.  There  is  only  one  turnoff,  to 
the  ancient  town  of  Arlvaca,  and  that  route 
Is  as  well  covered  by  patrols  as  the  Altar 
Valley  route.  But  smugglers  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  diversity  and  stirprise. 

Some  smugglers  make  a  direct  run  through 
the  port  here,  which  Is  open  16  hours  each 
day.  But  seasoned  customs  men  have  a  sixth 
sense,  supplemented  by  knowledge  of  what's 
going  on  south  of  the  border,  so  not  much 
contraband  is  thought  to  get  through.  Be- 
sides, there  are  no  traffic  Jams  at  Sasabe,  and 
inspectors  can  take  their  own  sweet  time  if 
they  choose. 

Some  drugs  obviously  get  through.  Every 
weekday  a  great  many  Mexicans  head  for 
Tucson  to  shop.  During  the  winter  a  large 
daily  Influx  of  mesqulte  cutters  come  for 
firewood  and  fuel  for  the  homes  of  Sasabe, 
Sonora,  a  town  of  some  1,800  Just  over  the 
border.  (The  mesqulte  on  their  side  of  the 
border  has  been  largely  stripped-off  to  fuel 
the  kilns  for  the  town's  adobe  block  factory.) 
Some  smugglers  cross  posing  as  woodcutters. 
In  fact  the  one  time  I  actually  saw  smug- 
E;lers  in  the  act  was  when  I  was  riding  with 
.some  guests  at  a  nearby  ranch  through  a 
mesqulte  grove  and  came  upon  an  ancient 
purple  truck  wtih  Sonora  license  plates.  The 
"woodcutters"  hurriedly  threw  some  bags 
into  the  cab  and  began  pUing  pieces  of  wood 
into  the  empty  truckbed.  Just  then  the  Bor- 
der Patrol's  white  Piper  began  circling  above 
tree  level,  no  doubt  trying  to  sort  out  the 
guests  on  borsebtick  from  the  smugglers.  The 
guests  never  did  realize  exactly  what  they 
had  seen. 

Observers  In  the  patrol  planes  have  at 
least  passing  knowledge  of  those  of  us 
.ilong  the  border.  Occasionally  I  help  the 
raiich  wrangle  its  horses,  and  once  while  I 
was  driving  some  stock  along  the  border 
fence  the  Piper  swooped  down  for  a  look.  I 
could  practically  hear  the  radio  crackling. 
I  doffed  my  hat  and  waved,  and  eventually 
i  lie  sky  patrol  departed. 

Tlie  mesqulte  thickets  provide  smugglers 
\iitli  excellent  cover  from  air  surveillance, 
since  most  smuggling  occurs  in  the  leafy 
summer,  when  the  pot  crops  are  harvested. 
Once  when  there  was  particularly  heavy 
>inii^t^Uug  traffic  hereabouts,  I  set  out  with 
tiie  owner  of  a  border  ranch  and  her  datighter 
to  find  the  gate  from  Mexico  that  opens  into 
their  property.  None  of  us  had  seen  it  be- 
cause It  was  located  in  rugged  hills,  although 
it  had  been  used  by  several  pack  trains  in 


previous  weeks  and  tiie  patrol  had  nabbed 
loads  of  pot  varying  from  500  to  700  pounds. 

After  an  hour  or  more  of  rough  riding, 
we  found  the  gate  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  steep 
arroyo,  next  to  abundant  mesqtUte  cover. 
It  was  scarcely  three  feet  wide.  The  floor 
of  the  thicket  was  full  of  hoof  tracks,  along 
with  a  Mexican  cigaret  wrapper.  We  fol- 
lowed the  trail  northward,  marveling  at  its 
use  of  cover.  It  eventually  debouched  onto 
one  of  the  ranch  roads.  It  may  not  have 
been  a  prudent  venture  on  our  part  but  it 
was  daylight  and  most  smuggling  occurs 
during  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  The  next 
day,  however,  a  load  went  through  that 
gate,  but  the  patrol  nabbed  it  along  witli 
two  new  pickup  trucks. 

Wily  American  smugglers  monitor  broad- 
casts of  spotter  planes  and  radio-eqtiipped 
border  vehicles.  The  patrol  has  developed  Its 
own  defenses  against  eavesdropping.  For 
instance,  a  patrol  plane  that  spots  a  load 
coming  in  will  sometimes  fly  a  long  distance 
to  get  behind  a  motmtain  to  radio  Tucson 
for  help  without  being  heard.  The  patrol  also 
has  an  array  of  electronic  gadgetry  which 
aids  In  detection  and  communication,  much 
of  It  developed  for  Vietnam. 

Smuggling  by  air  used  to  be  quite  safe. 
but  just  south  of  here  are  the  crumpled  re- 
mains of  three  light  aircraft  that  went 
down  in  the  Sonora  desert.  Their  owners, 
with  a  load  of  contraband  aboard,  could 
scarcely  radio  for  help.  So  the  planes  sit 
Inertly,  a  few  yards  across  the  border,  await- 
ing claimants  who  will  never  come. 

A  SHARE  OF  TRAGEDY 

J.IiK-h  of  the  official  work  along  the  border 
is  roui.ine,  but  the  drug  smuggling  of  recent 
years  has  darkened  the  border  and  generated 
its  share  of  tragedy.  Officials  have  been  shot 
at  from  Mexico,  and  not  long  ago  a  cocaine- 
crazed  alien  on  a  nearby  ranch  was  shot  to 
death  after  he  attacked  a  border  officer  with 
a  knife.  Death  is  not  yet  common  along  this 
stretch  of  the  border,  but  it  is  constantly 
lurkhig  in  the  background. 

Smuggling  is  at  least  partly  a  response  to 
recent  legislation.  A  few  years  ago  Congress 
halted  employment  of  Mexicans  in  the  U.S. 
on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  they  took 
Jobs  from  Americans.  Actually,  the  Mexicans 
worked  largely  at  marginal  Jobs  on  ranches, 
or  as  domestic  laborers  or  in  restaurants — 
jobs  few  Americans  wanted.  And  the  Jobs 
simply  disappeared  when  the  border  was 
closed. 

The  closing  of  the  border  to  alien  workers 
established  a  curtain  of  unfriendliness  be- 
tween traditionally  friendly  peoples.  The  ef- 
fort to  shut  out  foreign  competition  has  re- 
sulted in  a  bad-neighbor  policy  that  we  may 
well  come  to  regret. 

But  not  all  smuggling  through  this  port  is 
northbound.  The  Mexican  government  im- 
poses Its  own  stiff  duties  on  manufactured 
good.s,  especially  household  appliances  and 
cars.  With  the  increasing  electrlfi.catlon  of 
nual  Mexico,  there  is  mounting  demand  for 
used  refrigerators,  washers,  stoves,  and  the 
like.  I  have  seen  whole  truckloads  of  such 
products  rumbling  southward  down  the  Sa- 
sabe highway. 

Yet  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
smuggling  is  the  only  Important  element  of 
border  life.  Most  traffic  through  here  con- 
sists of  Mexicans  on  their  way  to  shop  in 
Tucson,  and  Arizona  families  hauling  their 
campers  and  boats  over  the  dirt  road  short- 
cut to  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  heart  of  the 
border  economy  is  ranching  and  the  hallmark 
of  the  border  is  friendly  cooperation  most  of 
the  time. 

When  Mexican  federal  officials  wish  to  talk 
to  superiors  in  Mexico  City,  they  use  the 
phone  at  Alice's  store  on  this  side  of  the  bor- 
der. When  Arizonans  need  a  doctor  pronto, 
they  cross  the  border  to  get  to  him.  At  the 
Mexican  port,  American  shoppers  usually  get 
a  friendly  wave.  Many  Sonoraii.s  maintain  a 


postal  box  on  this  side,  and  mall  letters  des- 
tined for  Mexican  cities  from  the  UB.  Alice's 
till  accumulates  peaoe  each  day,  even  as  tills 
across  the  fence  accumulate  dollars. 

Most  of  us  who  have  come  to  the  border  to 
stay  are  here  because  of  an  innate  fondness 
for  Mexico  and  its  lively  and  lovely  people. 
Not  even  the  government's  bad-neighbor  pol- 
icies will  break  the  bonds  of  commerce, 
friendship  and  marriage  along  the  interna- 
tional border.  But  a  move  toward  freer  trade 
and  more  enlightened  policies  toward  aliens 
would  benefit  both  peoples  and  cement  new 
bonds  of  friendship. 


(ProiH   Newsweek  magazine.  Mar.   15.    1»76| 
Thb  Mexican  Connkction 

On  the  steep  moiuitaln  slopes  of  northern 
Mexico's  Sierra  Madre,  a  crucial  harvest  is 
now  under  way.  In  as  many  as  20,000  tiny 
plots,  or  Plantios,  scattered  through  these 
remote  badlands,  the  bright  red  petals  are 
falling  off  the  opium  poppy,  leaving  the  green 
stem  and  the  pod.  The  farmer  makes  small 
cuts  in  the  pod  of  each  plant  with  his  knife, 
and  rettu-ns  the  next  morning  to  scape  olf 
and  collect  the  opitun  gum  that  has  seeped 
out  through  the  woimds.  Within  days,  the 
gum  will  have  been  refined  in  primitive 
laboratories  into  h^^ln  and  smuggled  across 
the  border  into  the  United  States.  And  withhi 
a  few  weeks  after  the  harvest,  users  through- 
out America  will  be  shooting  Mexico's  brown 
heroin  into  their  veins. 

Only  two  years  ago,  heroin  usage  in  Amer- 
ica appeared  to  be  on  the  wane.  Turkey, 
the  main  source  of  the  drug,  had  banned 
the  opium  poppy,  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  had  removed  another  channel  of 
supply,  and  in  late  1973  Richard  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  "we  have  turned  the  corner 
on  drug  addiction."  The  government  failed 
to  note  that  Mexican  heroin  was  already 
closing  the  gaps  In  the  French-Turkish  and 
Asian  connections.  Now,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  has  declared  that  Illegal  heroin 
is  more  available  in  the  U.S.  than  It  has  been 
since  1971,  and  that  up  to  80  percent — 6  to 
10  tons — is  Mexican -grown.  As  George  Hal- 
pin,  the  DEA  deputy  regional  director  in 
Chicago,  puts  it:  "We  are  up  to  our  ears  in 
Mexican  heroin." 

The  Mexican  connection  has  vastly  altered 
the  national  drug  scene.  Formerly  one  of 
the  last  stops  on  the  supply  route,  Chicago 
has  become  one  of  the  main  distribution 
centers  for  the  Mexican  heroin,  and  the  drug 
is  spreading  into  Midwestern  and  Western 
towns  that  had  previously  escaped  the  plague. 
Mexican -Americans  have  replaced  blacks 
Cubans  and  Italians  as  the  main  trafflcker.s 
in  the  drug.  The  DEA,  with  l*^s  agents  con- 
centrated on  the  East  Coast  und  very  few 
of  them  able  to  speak  Spanish,  Is  hard 
pressed  to  cope  with  the  change.  And  there 
is  a  new  snarl  of  diplomatic  problems  fo: 
Washington,  which  antagonized  Turkey  v.ith 
Its  pressure  to  ban  the  poppy  and  now  risk- 
alienating  Its  southern  neighbor  and  im- 
portant Third  World  ally  by  leaning  hard  on 
Mexico  to  help  curb  the  U.S.'s  heroin  prob- 
lem. 

Tlie  new  heroin  pipeline  begins  deep  in 
the  mountains  of  Sinaloa,  Durango.  Chlhua- 
htia  and  Sonora  states — Pancho  Villa  country 
with  few  roads  and  no  electricity  or  real 
federal  presence.  "We're  dealing  with  a  pop- 
ulation that  regards  the  government  as  Jur.t 
another  natiual  catastrophe,"  says  an  Amer- 
ican official  In  Mexico.  "Morality  and  con- 
cepts of  good  citizenship  simply  do  not 
apply."  To  the  impoverished  campesinor. 
opium  is  only  a  cash  crop  that,  planted  t>vo 
or  three  times  a  year  over  2'/i  acres,  >ielc;.'? 
the  relatively  huge  income  of  $4,000. 

Because  private  land  planted  with  poppic- 
may  be  confiscated,  the  campesino  usuaU;.- 
goes  at  least  a  mile  from  his  hut  to  a  pat-ch 
of  government  land.  Sometimes  secured  to 
a  tree  bv  a  long  rope  to  avoid  slipping  donu 
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■  ravine,  he  scatters  the  seed  with  a  salt 
staaker  and  Irrigates  It  from  a  stream  nearby. 
After  the  harvest,  the  habltadores,  or  middle- 
men, move  In,  often  without  ever  being  seen 
by  the  peasants.  They  pick  up  the  gnm,  leave 
money  In  a  hiding  place  and  truck  the  prod- 
uct to  .'juch  towns  as  Cullacan  and  D'lrango 

SINISTER 

A  small,  dusty  town  that  used  to  be  a 
favorite  backdrop  for  John  Wayne  movies. 
Durango  lives  up  to  its  sinister  .screen  Im- 
age. If  the  DEA  opened  a  field  office  there, 
says  a  grizzled  undercover  agent,  "we'd  be 
shot  to  s —  within  three  hours."  For  Durango 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Herrera  family. 
a  large  Mexican  clan  that  is  widely  believed 
to  control  much  of  the  heroin  trade  'Mie 
Mexican  drug  traffic,  though  it  has  no  known 
connection  with  the  &fafla,  is  organized  like 
the  Indian  brotherhood.  Families,  bound  by 
blood  ties  of  loyalty  and  trust,  run  the  busi- 
ness all  the  way  from  giving  opium  seeds  to 
the  Sierra  Madre  campesinoe  to  distributing 
the  flnlabed  product  from  the  barrio  of  Chi- 
cago. Of  all  Mexico's  heroin  families,  \.h'- 
Uerreras  are  the  best  known  to  the  DEA. 

Jaime  Herrera,  a  flXtylsh  former  police  of- 
ficial, is  the  alleged  don  of  the  family;  he 
owns  several  pharmacles-cum-labs  in  Du- 
rango His  brother  Elias  also  lives  in  Durango. 
and  another  brother.  Manuel,  ranches  in 
nearby  Tepehuaues.  Other  relaiiDns  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area.  One  Herrera  t.s 
a  police  official  in  Hidalgo  del  Parral  where, 
agents  say,  a  prominent  citizen  operaie.s  v. 
lab  behind  the  high  walls  of  liia  estate.  A 
cousin  lives  m  Gomez  Palacio.  150  miles 
north,  where  he  rurw  a  lab  and.  it  la  rumored. 
has  shipped  heroin  into  the  U  S  in  hoUowed- 
out  cheese  wheels. 

Most  of  the  labs  are  tn«ike>hift  operations 
based  m  chicken  coops  or  barns,  run  by 
farmers  with  pots.  pan.s  and  acids.  The  re- 
fining process,  in  which  10  pounds  of  opium 
gum  are  boiled  down  to  1  pound  of  heroin, 
is  simpler  ar,d  fa.ster  than  lUat  u^ed  in  Mar- 
seilles for  Turkish  opium,  and  the  conse- 
quent impurities  give  Mexican  heroin  the 
brown  color  that  ha.s  t>ecome  its  hallmark 
Unlike  the  French,  who  exported  the  heroin 
pure  to  minimize  iw  volume,  the  Mexicans 
feel  so  secure  about  smuggling  that  they 
often  "Step  on"  the  heroin  to  purity  levels 
below  20  percent  before  sending  it  mio  the 
U5.  They  thus  eliminate  dealers  who  would 
cut  it  further — and  retain  more  of  the  profits 
for  themselves. 

Most  of  the  .smuggling  that  iias  beeu  de- 
tected so  far  takes  place  by  land  at  various 
points  along  the  Texa.s  border  t  map ) .  The 
heroin  families  have  a.ssembled  fleets  of  non- 
descript, battered  cars  and  trucks,  in  which 
the  stash— usually  no  more  than  30  pounds 
per  vehicle  -may  be  hidden  in  door  panels. 
dropped  gas  tanks,  rear  seats  or  .spare  tlre.->: 
one  of  the  most  popular  niches  is  a  hollowed 
drlveshaft,  nicknamed  the  Durango  drive- 
shaft."  The  car  is  driven  by  a  hired  burro." 
who  eariu  9500  to  43.000,  depending  on  the 
load.  Some  are  Herreras.  like  Adrian  Corral 
Herrera.  a  19-year-old  cousin  who  was  ar- 
rested in  Laredo.  Texas,  last  July,  .illegedlv 
with  20  pounds  of  heroin  in  his  car.  More 
often  the  burro  ls  a  woman  with  children 
to  blunt  suspicions  at  customs. 

TtP 

The  bi'rvoK  mostlv  iTOs-.  the  ixirder  at  ueak 
hours,  blending  into  the  half-million  i.ieop!e 
who  cToss  legallv  each  day,  and  custom.-,  in- 
spectors depend  on  tips  or  weaknesses  in  tlie 
smugglers"  .stories.  Not  long  ago.  the  Hidalgo 
Texas,  checkpoint  got  word  from  DEA  In 
Chicago  that  a  northbound  burro  car  wa.-> 
coming  through.  A  POrd  pickup  waitlntr  in 
line  had  MlBsouri  plates,  and  the  Mcxlcai. 
couple  Inside  claimed  to  live  in  Marshall. 
Wis  ,  but  to  b«  traveling  from  Mexico  City 
to  Chicago.  Oddly,  they  had  no  lugifas;e— 
they  had  flown  to  Mexico  City,  they  ex- 
plained,   and   were   driving   the   truck   north 


for  a  friend.  On  Inspection,  Customs  said. 
the  door  panels  yielded  M  ftounds  of  heroin. 
Manuel  and  Bmma  IVonec  were  charged  with 
possession  and  smuggling. 

Cars  are  not  the  only  means  by  which 
heroin  is  brought  across  the  largely  un- 
guarded 1.945-mlle  border.  Smugglers  have 
concealed  heroin  In  a  baby's  diaper,  or 
swallowed  It  In  a  condom  that  they  then 
regurgitated  stateside.  Some  heroin  has  been 
floated  on  rafts  across  the  Rio  Grande  or, 
where  the  river  runs  dry.  walked  across  where 
the  only  barrier  Is  a  ffw  strands  of  barbed 
wire 

Agents  .suspect  that  hertan  arrives  m  Cali- 
fornia on  .shrimp  boats,  as  marijuana  does. 
and  thev  arc  virtually  certain  that,  also  like 
marijuana,  the  drug  Is  ttown  in  by  many  of 
the  Illegal  aircraft  that  fly  acrosB  the  border 
bt-low  the  radar  each  nigh^  There  are  2.000 
lant'iug  strips  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  and  simi- 
lar 1  karuigs  in  the  New  Mexi<o  desert.  On 
some  highways  there,  metal  road  signs  have 
been  sheared  olV  so  that  planes  can  land  on 
the  asphalt  v,  ithout  cUppUig  their  wings 
.Many  of  the  aircraft  are  jets  mat  can  easily 
outrace  U.S.  Customs'  pokier  Cessnas,  and 
•hey  cs'.n  olT-load  and  vanish  in  minutes 
Some  of  the  smugglers,  says  one  Customs 
source,  may  actually  be  jetting  theu:  loads 
into  the  alrporis  of  Detroit.  Minneapolis  and 
cnicajio 

ST*.-.H 

Once  saielv  across  the  border.  I  he  burro 
may  head  for  Canoga  Park,  a  Los  Angeles 
suburb  that  Ls  home  lor  the  West  Coast 
Herreras.  But  more  often  the  burro  goes  di- 
lectly  to  Clu.-afeo.  leaving  iho  ca.-  at  a  gitrage 
in  tnc  of  the  city's  Mexican-American  neigh- 
borhoods. After  a  safe  Interval,  family  mem- 
bers remove  the  stash  and  sell  It  to  dealers. 
usually  Mexican-Americans  and  blacks  Prom 
Chicago,  the  heroin  spreads  out  to  other 
.Midwtstern  cities  Indlanapoli.s.  Detroit. 
Omaha.  Cle.  eland,  Milwaukee  and  Gary  -  and 
lnc:-easint;ly  It  Is  traveling  via  Atlanta  to 
Miami  By  the  time  it  hits  the  streets  In 
.Nevv  York,  ii  has  been  cut  again  and  .-,ells 
fi'P  «1 ,500  to  $2,500  an  ounce 

At  the  Chicago  end  of  the  pipeline  is  a 
r  urth  Heirera  brother.  Reyes  Sr  .  61.  patri- 
arch of  an  extended  family  that  owns  several 
rest auran t.s,  small  taverns  and  businesses  on 
•he  Soifh  Side  The  Chicago  area  has  27 
eparate  family  units  and  no  fewer  than  SOU 
indivld.ial  Herreras— many  of  whom,  says 
thf-  DEA.  are  involved  in  the  heroin  trade. 
I  liey  live  in  outwardly  modest  circumstances 
m  small  shingle  and  frame  homes  on  the 
South  Side  and  In  the  suburbs,  dressing 
simply  and  spending  mo«t  of  their  time  with- 
in the  Mexican-American  community,  -^hose 
population  is  about  400,000.  Amid  this  con- 
>p:i-uous  noiuonsumption,  it  is  hard  to  see 
where  the  drtig  profit  goes;  Mexico  insisia 
that  It  remains  in  Chicago,  while  the  DBA 
argues  that  it  is  hiddfti  behind  the  high 
waif,  of  Dtirsngo. 

.^MBVSH 

riie  DEA  haa  hud  little  uccess  penetrating 
thf  Chuagc  clan.  For  one  thing,  only  four 
of   lif,  «)0  agents  in  the  city  speak  Spsuilsh 

Y-.-a  can't  do  surveillance  in  any  of  the 
nei^bbofhooUs  without  being  lipped  ofT.  ' 
rays  Halpin.  and  you  cant  infiltrate  their 
organization  'uecause  Oi  the  fannly  tied."  The 
I>EA  h<i.s  been  siMnewiiat  luckier  al  the  pipe- 
line -.  Mexican  end.  where  It  has.  23  agents — 
Kxu\  lo  glow  to  30  who  uonilr.aliy  aie  ad- 
vtseir  bvii,  acluaUy  caj-ry  M  IBs  and  AOrk  with 
I  he  federates  in  '.he  Sierra  .Madie.  It  is  uo- 
loviously  trigiier-iiappy  torrilury  and.  News- 

■  eek  i.as  le.nntd.  at  leas'  four  DE\  agents 
ha' e  i>een  wonnUtid  In  Mexico  within  tlie 
■yH-i  iv.n  year-,  one  ol  them  li'  wii  April  ia74 
araijash  near  C'nliacan.  Three  agents  a>»d 
eight  federate  -  were  movniR  in  on  a  sale  ©f 
marijuana  and  tierom  whejt.  suddenly  they 
became  the  prey:  drug  trafflt  kers  waiimg  h; 
the    hills,   some   on   horseback,    had   .spotted 


them  and  opened  lire.  One  IMcrale  was 
killed,  DEA  agent  Roger  Onvrarre  «m  shot 
between  the  eyes  but  survived,  »Bd  twenty 
drug-runners  were  killed  or  captured. 

The  most  effectlTe  of  the  antl-Jierolii  meas- 
ures has  been  the  MiezleaJi  GoTemment's 
eradication  program,  begun  last  Mbvember 
under  Alejandro  Gertz  llanero,  an  aide  to 
Attorney  General  Pedro  QJsda-Paullada. 
Gertz  Manero.  a  lawyer-arcb«aIoglst  whose 
previous  police  work  lnv<dved  proBecuting 
the  smugglers  of  Aztec  art,  has  Introduced 
modern  technology  to  a  program  that  used 
to  consist  of  soldiers  clubtitng  the  poppy 
stalks  with  sticks.  He  has  pinpointed  an  esti- 
mated 20.000  to  30,000  plantkJB  throughout 
Mexico  by  Infra-red  photograplay,  and  sent 
o'.t  a  fleet  of  US. -donated  helicopters  to 
douse  them  with  a  relatlvtiy  mild  herbicide 
c.«lled  2  4  D.  Typically,  two  helicopters  go 
out  on  eac  h  mission .  one  carrying  a  dozen 
troops  who  jump  out  and  train  tlielr  M-16s 
on  the  hills  while  a  smaller  helicopter 
s\*oops  dou  n  and  sprays  clouds  of  2-4-D  over 
the  green  field.  Within  four  hours,  the  peo- 
ples are  wilted  and  brown.  Although  Gertz 
Manero  claimed  last  week  to  have  destroyed 
18.000  plantlos.  most  experts  be'ieve  he  will 
be  lurity  to  kill  half  the  crop, 
poi  rrics 

ihts  erauicatio'i  of  efTort,  begun  largely  at 
U.S.  prompting,  creates  a  delicate  political 
problem  for  the  Mexicar, :.  They  rely  heavily 
on  trade  with  the  U.S.  and  have  no  wish  to 
antagonize  ■Washington  Into  resurrecting 
Operation  Intercept,  the  1972  border  crack- 
down that  effectively  sealed  the  frontier.  On 
the  other  hand.  Me.xico  is  proud  of  its  Inde- 
pendence and  its  president,  Luis  Echeverria 
Alvarez,  would  like  to  be  elected  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  after  he  leaves 
office  in  December.  Any  signs  of  yielding  to 
U.S.  pressure  would  hurt  him  with  the  Third 
World  constituency  he  needs.  Even  now, 
Mexican  officials  are  reluctant  to  admit  that 
DEA  agents  operate  oa  their  soil.  And  the 
internal  politics  of  heroin  are  actitely  sensi- 
tive, as  former  DEA  hejd  John  Bartels  notes, 
wi'h  many  government  and  police  officials 
suspected  of  profiting  from  the  trade. 

In  the  end.  the  bickering  between  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico  may  be  sadly  irrelevant.  Should 
brown  heroin  somehov;  be  stopped  at  the 
border  it  is  all  but  certain  that  white  heroin 
from  Turkey,  which  has  rescinded  its  ban. 
would  suddenly  become  available.  It  seems 
an  inescapable  corollary  of  the  rule  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  that  as  long  as  there  are 
people  who  will  pay  for  heroin,  there  will 
always  be  people  to  sell  it. 

i  Translation  of  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Mexican  newspaper  El  Prouterizo,  Feb.  1 . 
1976) 

.Seven  Thousand  Poppt  Pxsuis  Destroyed: 
HzmsiciOE  Battle  GonM  on  in  Sinajuja: 
100  Million  Pesos  ion  the  Campaign 

(By  Raul  CalvlIIo> 

During  the  seventy  days  that  the  special 
anti-drug  program  hai?  been  in  effect  (It 
started  November  20,  1975)  seven  thousand 
poppy  fields  have  been  destroyed;  one  hun- 
dred airstrips  discovered;  sixteen  plane.-:, 
more  than  a  hundred  vehicles,  eighty  kilos  of 
hard  drugs  (cocaine  and  heroin),  eight  hun- 
dred tons  of  marihuana  and  fifteen  million 
toxic  pills  have  been  seized.  The  office  of  the 
Attorney  General  has  earmarked  one  hun- 
dred million  pesos  for  this  campaign. 

Lee  Romero,  photographer  and  the  under- 
."^Igned  were  assigned  by  the  OPGV  to  person- 
ally witness  one  phase  of  this  program  "headed 
by  Dr  Alejandro  Gertz  Manero,  top  official 
from  the  AG's  office.  This  program  is  now 
bemg  carried  out  m  the  state  of  Jalisco. 
Naj-arlt,  Colina.  Durango,  Guerrero,  Chihua- 
hua and  Stnaloa. 

ChOix  is  the  localloti  where  the  belicopVers 
and  aircraft  are  based  for  Operation  X.  The 
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imlts  are  all  In  A-1  condition.  There  are  Hx- 
teen  elements  from  tbe  AG's  ofDo»— (Some 
from  his  staff,  others  from  the  liSFJP)  plus 
three  details  of  soldiers  headed  b;  three  offi- 
cers and  six  noncommlsBloned  officers. 

When  the  first  plane  Initiates  Its  surveil- 
lance filght  at  6:30  In  the  morning,  It  Is 
closely  followed  by  an  escort  helicopter  with 
a  pilot,  copilot,  two  ICPJP'B  and  eight  sol- 
diers on  boards  Within  a  five  minute  Interval 
the  escort  chopper  Is  followed  by  the  herbi- 
cide spraying  helicopter  carrying  enough 
fuel  for  a  two  hour  flight  plus  containers  of 
24-D  Paraxone  herbicide,  ccMnmonly  tised  to 
fumigate  potato,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane 
crops. 

We  were  on  board  a  third  chopper  nith  Dr. 
Gertz  Manero,  Attorney  Jose  Luis  M«miui 
Zamorano  from  the  Federal  Attorney's  office 
and  Conunandante  Jose  Ablzald  Oraclan — 
Three  U.S.  newspaper  men  were  also  on  board 
our  chopper.  About  1500  meters  In  tiie  air  we 
could  spot  the  poppy  fields  which  looked 
from  that  distance  like  light  green  brush 
strokes  on  a  huge  beige  canvas.  The  places 
where  the  poppies  are  planted  are  remote 
inaccessible  areas  of  the  western  Mexican 
Rockies. 

During  the  operation  being  carried  out,  tbe 
surveillance  plane  rettims  and  gives  the  loca- 
tion of  the  pappy  fields  to  the  pilot  of  the 
herbicide  spraying  chopper  and  to  the  escort 
helicopter.  We  were  told  that  personnel  as- 
signed to  this  program  work  twenty  days  a 
month  and  are  off  duty  for  ten  days  since  the 
work  is  extre(mely  hazardous.  They  usually 
work  a  ten-hour  day.  We  were  also  Informed 
by  the  people  stationed  here  that  they  are 
locating  and  destroying  between  80  to  100 
fields  a  day.  According  to  Dr.  Gertz,  this  has 
been  the  most  successful  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign since  In  this  one  location  over  six 
thousand  poppy  fields  have  been  destroyed, 
the  other  thousand  destroyed  were  located 
in  the  states  of  Jalisco,  Colima,  Oaxaca,  Guer- 
rero and  Nayarit.  The  base  at  Cholx  covers 
six  states,  Chihuahua.  Durango  and  Slnaloa. 

During  our  flight.  Dr.  Oertz  also  remarked 
that  they  have  been  extremely  successful  In 
other  phases  of  their  campaign  with  large 
seizures  of  hard  drugs,  ntmierous  arrests  of 
drug  traffickers  and  locating  many  clandes- 
tine laboratories.  He  also  advised  there  are 
over  a  thousand  people  working  exclusively 
on  this  program  headed  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  that  all  were  handplcked  from 
the  AG's  Administrative  staff.  Special  Serv- 
ices and  tbe  MFJP. 

Ten  aircraft,  thirty  choppers  and  a  budget 
of  a  himdred  million  pesos  have  been  as- 
signed to  assure  tbe  success  of  tbe  program 
by  the  AG's  office  even  though  his  budget  Is 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  federal  agencies.  He 
also  commented  that  their  technical  capa- 
bility Is  of  the  very  best  and  that  the  weap- 
ons issued  to  asstire  the  safety  of  his  per- 
sonnel are  all  first  quality. 

We  also  have  bases  located  in  different 
strategic  areas  throughout  Mexico  as  well  as 
men  stationed  on  the  northern  and  southern 
b<M-ders  and  assigned  to  Airports.  Dr.  Oertz 
Informed  us  he  has  been  averaging  two  trips 
n  week  throughout  Mexico  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program  through  his  personal 
supervision. 

Information  furnished  by  the  AG's  office 
on  this  date  reported  a  shootout  between 
narcotrafflckers  In  Matias  Bomero,  Oaxaca 
and  the  head  of  the  MFJP  there,  Roberto 
Uerenas  Lopez  who  was  shot  three  times.  He 
Is  listed  in  serious  condlUon.  One  narco- 
trafflcker  was  killed  and  another  wounded. 

[Editorial  Appearing  In  the  Mmlcan  News- 
paper. El  Fronterlzo  of  Cd.  Juarez,  Chihua- 
hua, Feb.  18,  19781 

AMTi-DRtTC  PLair 
After   Implementing   with   new   and   im- 
proved resources  one  phase  of  the  antl-nar- 
coUcs  program  that  our  country  has  been 


maintaining  for  quite  some  time.  President 
Echeverria  has  proposed  to  President  Ford 
of  the  United  States  a  series  of  measures  to 
Increase  collaboration  of  both  countries  with 
the  formation  of  twin  committees  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  to  coordinate  and  Imple- 
ment new  and  better  methods  to  effectively 
combat  and  eliminate  the  drug  traffic. 

Echeverria's  plan  was  readily  accepted  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who  also 
commented  that  the  success  of  such  a  plan 
depended  on  Uie  way  It  was  carried  out  and 
put  Into  operation  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der. The  program  on  the  Mexican  side  has 
been  intensified  with  an  increase  in  Its  budg- 
et of  a  hundred  million  pesos  and  a  plan 
to  destroy  the  poppy  fields  by  means  of  herbi- 
cides which  will  not  damage  the  agrlctiltural 
potential  of  the  soU.  From  August  last  year 
to  date,  according  to  Information  furnished 
to  El  Sol  de  Mexico  by  officials  from  the 
Attorney  General's  office,  seven  thousand 
poppy  fields  have  been  destroyed,  over  a 
hundred  airstrips  have  been  discovered 
throughout  the  state  of  Slnaloa  and  more 
than  a  ton  of  heroin  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Federal  Agents  (which  would  have 
taken  care  of  more  than  a  million  drug  ad- 
dicts) plus  800  tons  of  marihuana  and  fif- 
teen million  toxic  pills  seized. 

These  statistics  reflect  tbe  lmix>rtance  that 
Mexico  gives  to  this  problem  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  neighboring  coiuitry  to 
the  north  Is  the  greatest  market  for  hard 
drugs  In  the  world,  the  only  concltislon  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  that  any  program  to 
combat  the  drug  traffic  to  be  successful  must 
also  Include  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  such  a  campaign,  but  done  in  such 
a  way  that  It  will  safeguard  the  sovei^ignty 
of  both  nations. 

Echeverria's  new  proposal  accepted  by  Ford 
should  be  Instrumental  in  effectively  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  present  anti-drug 
program  which  has  not  been  running  smooth- 
ly for  some  time  because  of  a  lack  of  com- 
munication about  some  of  Its  capital  Issues 
which  has  resulted  in  Injust  recriminations 
because  the  true  facts  were  not  known. 

This  agreement  between  our  neighboring 
countries  must  be  one  of  clear-cut  coopera- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  mutual  triumphs 
with  the  responsibility  of  each  nation  clearly 
defined.  We  trust  that  the  plan  proposed  by 
President  Echeverria  and  accepted  by  tbe 
Chief  North  American  Executive  will  be  In- 
itiated Immediately  and  that  the  fcn-matlon 
of  the  twin  committees  proposed  will  be 
chaired  by  men  experienced  In  the  field  and 
that  their  experience  will  produce  mutually 
beneficial  results  to  all  concerned. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future  the  Senate  will  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act.  The  need  for  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  unwary  introduc- 
tion of  hazardous  chemicals  Into  the 
marketplace  has  never  been  greater.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported S.  3149  with  the  firm  belief  that 
it  will  fill  a  great  void  in  existing  public 
laws  which  protect  the  quaUty  of  our 
natural  environment  as  well  as  the 
health  and  safety  of  individual  citizens. 

The  front  page  of  the  March  22,  1976, 
Washington  Post,  relates  a  horror  story 
that  provides  another  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  the  need  for  toxic  substances  con- 
trol legislation.  The  story  carried  by  the 
Post  tells  of  a  production  error  in  Michi- 
gan which  caused  polybrominated  bi- 
phenyl— PBB — ^to  be  included  in  many 
orders  of  feed  for  livestock.  PBB  is  a 
known  carcinogen,  and  is  highly  toxic. 


The  PBB-poifioned  feed  was  distributed 
widely  throughout  Michigan  in  1974.  The 
horrible  effects  are  going  to  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  article,  which  I  am  entering  in 
the  Record,  reports  that  since  mld-1974, 
29.000  cows.  1.5  mlllian  chickens.  5,923 
hogs  and  1,468  sheep  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  buried  in  a  20-acre  grave  in 
a  remote  part  of  Kalkaska  County  in 
central  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  claim  that  the  legis- 
lation is  imnecessary  and  will  impose 
unreasonable  costs  on  the  chemical  in- 
dustry. A  cursory  reading  of  the  article 
about  PBB  poisoning  in  Mirhigan  re- 
veals the  inadequacy  of  this  line  of 
reasoning.  The  economic  loss  which 
farmers  throughout  Michigan  are  facing 
due  to  the  need  to  destroy  their  entire 
herds;  the  toll  in  human  suffering  which 
arises  from  seeing  mtmy  years  of  hard 
work  ending  in  the  slaughtering  of  care- 
fully bred  animals;  and  the  potentially 
deleterious  impact  on  human  health  due 
to  PBB's  in  the  food  chain  far  outweigh 
the  costs  of  any  regulations  which  may 
be  required  by  this  legislation.  It  is  time 
that  we  begin  treating  the  disease  and 
not  the  symptom,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
test  the  toxicity  of  chemicals  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  not  in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rerord. 
a.s  follows: 

"Nightmare"  on  Michigan  Farms 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

VoGEi.  Center,  Mich. — ^They  hauled  away 
the  cow  carcasses  last  week  that  had  lain 
all  winter  in  Gary  Zulderveen's  frozen,  snow- 
covered  fields. 

A  fierce  wind  whipped  up  sheets  of  snow 
as  men  bull-dozed  tbe  stiffened  bodies  to 
the  side  of  a  country  road,  where  a  clam- 
sheU  lift  scooped  them  onto  a  truck. 

When  the  grim  work  was  finished,  nearly 
200  animals  had  been  collected  and  Zulder- 
veen  was  stlU  repeating  over  and  over  that 
it  was  "unreal"  and  "nightmarish." 

Those  are  words  that  are  often  applied 
these  days  to  one  of  the  worst,  and  probably 
the  strangest,  disasters  in  the  annals  of 
American  agriculture.  During  the  last  two 
years,  several  million  Michigan  farm  animals 
have  died  or  been  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
a  freak  mishap  In  which  a  little-known,  but 
apparently  highly  toxic,  chemical  was  accl- 
dentaUy  mixed  with  animal  feed  and  spread 
throughout  the  state  in  1973. 

For  Zuiderveen,  as  for  hundreds  of  other 
farmers,  the  mlshs^)  twned  a  hi^py,  pros- 
perous farming  life  Into  a  daUy  routine  of 
worry,  uncertainty,  and  economic  difficulties. 

His  troubles  date  to  1974,  when  he  noticed 
that  his  dairy  cows  had  stopped  eating  the 
feed  he  buys  from  the  Michigan  Farm  Bu- 
reau's local  cooperative. 

"We  knew  we  had  something  unknown  to 
dairymen.  The  cows*  disposition  changed. 
They  got  lame,  stiff,  temperamental  and  un- 
manageable," he  said.  Their  weight  dropped, 
milk  production  plummeted  and  the  animals 
developed  skin  infections,  milky  eyes,  and 
elongated,  curled  up  hooves  that  looked  like 
mini  skis  or  elves*  shoes. 

When  biopsies  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
chemical  caUed  polybrominated  bl-phenyl 
(PBB),  which  Is  known  to  cause  cancer  In 
test  animals  and  mice,  the  state  ordered  the 
herd  quarantined.  Rather  than  feed  the  anl- 
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maU  another  winter.  Zuiderveen  last  fall  de- 
ddatf  to  take  tbem  to  tbe  field  and  shoot 
tb«n. 

By  tb«  tlm*  Zuldarreen'^  herd's  problems 
were  diagnoaed.  It  wan  already  dear  to  haaltta 
and  agrleuitural  ofllciala  that  a  major  con- 
tamhiaUon  diaaster  had  occurred. 

Early  In  1974.  eztanatve  sclantlfic  det«ctlva 
work,  spurred  by  complaints  from  farmers, 
bad  determined  that  some  animal  feed  cir- 
culating In  the  .state  contained  PBB.  a  very 
stable  chemical  substance  molded  Into  the 
plastic  housing  of  television  sets  to  insulate 
against  fire. 

Further  Inquiry  showed  that  PBB  was 
manufactured  by  the  Michigan  Chemical 
Corp.  In  St.  Louis,  Mich.  The  firm  also  reg- 
r.larly  supplied  bafCed  magnesium  o.xlde  *.o  a 
Farm  Bureaii  cooperative  in  Battle  Cieek 

Magnesium  oxide  is  used  to  aid  aniiral 
digestion. 

Federal  and  state  authorities  believe  that 
the  chemical  company  accidentally  shipped 
bags  of  PBB,  marked  '  Flremaster, "  to  the 
feed  mill  in  Battle  Creek,  in  place  of  bags  of 
magnesium  oxide  lisually  marked  "Nutrlmas- 
ter  •• 

Since  mld-1974,  29.800  cows.  15  million 
chickens,  5,833  hogs  and  1.468  Jnetp  bave 
been  destroyed  and  buried  In  a  20-acre  grave 
in  a  remote  part  of  Kalkaska  County.  In  cen- 
tral Michigan . 

This  "animal  Auschwitz."  &s  farmer.^  call 
it.  Is  patrolled  by  private  security  guards 
hired  by  Farm  Biu^au  Services,  Inc  .  whose 
Battle  Creek  cooperative  produced  the  sus- 
pect feed.  Vast  amounts  of  butter,  feed, 
cheese,  eggs  and  dry  milk  have  also  been 
dimiped  In  the  location,  which  was  specially 
selected  because  its  the  low  water  table  re- 
duces the  risk  of  water  contamination. 

Some  farmers  who  have  destroyed  th»'ir 
animals  have  burled  them  on  their  farms. 

State  officials  say  that  agricultural  losses 
probably  total  more  than  $150  million.  Some 
306  cattle  herds  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed and  some  levels  of  PBB  have  been 
detected  in  auiimals  on  over  1,000  farms. 

Insurance  companies  for  Michigan  Chemi- 
cal and  for  Farm  Bureau  Services  have  paid 
out  $29.3  million  in  damage  settlements  to 
370  farmers  whose  herds  were  quarantined. 
At  least  400  other  claims,  totaling  more  tlian 
$50  million,  are  pending. 

The  economic  squeeze  on  tiic  affected 
farmers  has  been  getting  worse  Last  year, 
Oov.  William  G.  MlUlken  vetoed  a  bUl  that 
would  have  given  low-Interest  loans  to  farm- 
ers whose  herds  had  any  detectable  level  of 
PBB.  Farm  Bureau  Services  hailed  the  veto 
as  "an  act  evidencing  a  high  degree  of  moral 
Integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Michigan." 

The  Farm  Bureau,  calling  the  mishap  an 
Isolated  case,  assured  farmers  in  1974  that 
there  was  no  possibility  that  contaminated 
feed  was  still  being  mixed  at  Battle  Creek. 
In  November,  1974,  Michigan  Chemical  stop- 
ped producing  PBB  for  commercial  use  un- 
der the  trade  name  "Flremaster." 

Yet  farmers  are  puzzled  by  the  continuing 
illnesses  of  many  animals  and  speculate  that 
poisons  may  stUl  be  pre.sent  in  the  food  sys- 
tem. 

And  the  full  impUcations  to  the  health  of 
peopl"  and  animals  is  far  from  clear. 

The  possible  threat  to  tho.se  people  In 
Michigan  and  perhaps  other  states  who  ate 
meat,  milk  and  eggs  from  contaminated  ani- 
mals Is  still  under  study. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Adml.ilstration  said 
In  an  advisory  Issued  March  21.  1975,  that  It 
was  Impossible  to  trace  any  case  of  human 
disease  to  the  1973  Incident. 

But  after  the  Michigan  disclosure,  the  FDA 
set  a  maximum  allowable  PBB  level  of  3 
parts  per  mllUon.  In  meat  and  milk.  However, 
federal  ofBcUls  said  at  the  time  that  there 
was    no    equipment    available    to    measure 


smaller  amounts.  Others  say  measurement  of 
lower  levels  Is  possible. 

Tests  have  shown  that  PBB  can  cause  Uver 
damage  and  cancer,  and  birth  defects  in  test 
animals. 

In  1972,  chemists  at  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours Si  Co.  tested  PBB  for  possible  use  to 
fireproof  synthetic  fibers,  such  as  children's 
flothing.  The  chemlitt  rejected  It  after  find- 
ing it  caused  Uver  enlargement  In  rats. 

Dr.  Thomas  Corbett,  a  clUUcal  Investigator 
at  the  U  S.  Veterans  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor, 
:i.aUe  preliminary  studies  showing  PBB 
caused  •airnors  aud  other  deformities  in  lab- 
oratory animals 

Corbett  told  a  MKhig.ia  Uou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  hust  month  that  "like- 
lihood is  gieat  that  some  of  the  most  toxic 
clicmtcals  known  to  science  were  pre.seut  "  in 
Miijhiga.1  Chemicals  "Firemasler  ". 

The  FDA's  Dr.  Raymond  Shapiro  con- 
firmed this  week  that  the  agency  was  con- 
d  ;<nuig  fur'.her  lesto  to  determine  If  other 
sii balances.  sucU  a.s  phuraus — bome  of  which 
ire  far  more  poisouoiis  than  PBB  -were  pres- 
ent lii  Firemaster  and  could  have  been  spread 
to  Michi^au'^  population. 

Shapiro  .siid  that  he  believed  "several 
thocsaud"  persons  in  Michlgaii  liave  ab- 
■    -bed  PBB  "as  a  guess.  " 

Dr  Walter  Mee^ter.  a  clinical  toxlcologi^t 
at  Blt^gett  Memorial  Hor;pital  in  Grand  Rap- 
id.s.  believed  the  chemical  l.as  :>pread  niiK-h 
more  widely  than  that. 

There's  probably  not  a  person  in  the  state 
of  .Michigan  who  doe»!i'i  have  some  PBB,"  he 
^iid  -^ 

Many  farmer.^  and  ve'ierinarians  tasted  tbe 
aiituininated  aiiiinal  feed  in  '974.  when  ani- 
mals refused  to  contUiue  eating  it.  Hundreds 
if  other  farm  families  con.sumed  home-pro- 
duced milk  or  meat  coutamlnaled  with  PBB 

Persons  who.>e  fat  biopsies  or  blood  tests 
nave  shown  the  presence  of  PBB  have  com- 
plaii  eU  of  a  wide  variety  of  ailments,  but 
piiysictaiks  still  have  no  proof  that  these 
compi;Mnt.s  are  not  brought  on  by  the  wide- 
spread fear  uiid  uncertainty  about  the  chem- 
ical. 

Pajriners  t»-ll  of  cats,  dogs,  mice  and  bird  . 
ihii'.  iiad  access  to  farm  uiUk.  dying  in  barn- 
yards in  1074  and  1975,  prompting  Zuider- 
veen to  joke  iv.acabrely.  We  no  longer  have 
a  rat  problem.  ' 

Susan  Jacoby,  a  veterinarian  from  Con- 
.stantine,  Mich.,  near  the  Indiana  border,  said 
in  a  telephone  Interview  last  week:  "I've 
been  sick  with  PBB. — I  had  the  symptoms." 
Siie  sitid  that,  as  a  result  of  tasting  feed  for 
farmers,  her  PBB  count  reached  .6  per  mil- 
lion—double the  amount  at  which  cows  are 
destroyed   and   burled   at  Kalkaska. 

She  said  she  was  treated  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  for  Intestinal  disorders  and  later  im- 
proved after  putting  herself  on  a  heavy  fat 
diet  which  she  believed  helped  absorb  resi- 
dues and  rid  her  body  of  the  chemical. 

Health  ofSclals  say  such  a  Hnk  stiU  cannot 
be  proved. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  farmers,  vet- 
erinarians and  some  legislators  are  openly 
critical  of  the  state's  handlUig  of  the  PBB 
incident. 

Farmers  ui  Zulderveen's  Missaukee  County 
have  distributed  bumper  stickers  that  say, 
"PPB:    Cattlegate   Bigger   Than   Watergate  " 

State  Rep.  Donald  J.  Albosta.  a  Democrat 
who  has  led  a  campaign  to  help  the  farmers, 
.says  state  agencies  have  dragged  their  feet 
to  avoid  emt>arrasshig  the  Farm  Bureau, 
whic'u  is  a  power  in  Milliken's  state  Republi- 
can Party. 

Gary  Schenk.  a  Grand  Rapids  attorney 
who  represents  a  number  of  farmers  with 
claims  against  Michigan  Chemical  and  Farm 
Bureau  Services,  charges  that  state  author- 
ities brushed  tbe  problem  under  the  nif 
and  failed  to  institute  adequate  controls  to 
protect  cons,)mers. 


"The  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture 
wants  us  to  eat  up  our  problem — and  we  are, 
slowly  but  lurely."  be  said. 

Tales  abound  of  farouis  hiding  the  con- 
dition of  their  herds  to  avoid  quarantines, 
and  selling  sick  animaiij  qh,  the  market.  Some 
farmers  also  say  their  cows  stUl  are  being 
poisoned  mysteriously,  peihaiis  from  bone 
meal  they  buy  from  slaughterhouses  that 
have  kUled  contamlnatMl  anlmaJa. 

Alvah  Clark,  a  veterlnarUn  who  has  be- 
come deeply  embroiled  in  the  problems  of 
PBB  affected  farmers,  says  be  so  distrusts  the 
work  of  state-financed  research  laboratories 
that  he  has  sent  animal  samples  for  analysis 
to  a  Boston  scientist.  Clark  refers  to  the 
scientist  by  a  code  name  "Peter  OToole,"  to 
avoid  Identifying  the  man  to  Michigan  offi- 
cials who  Clark  fears  might  try  to  Influence 
the  findings. 

State  officials  emphatically  deny  they  have 
tried  to  cover  up  the  PBB  accident  aud  assert 
that  they  moved  vigorously  to  clean  up  the 
situation. 

Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture  G.  L. 
Whitehead  says,  PBB  makes  animals  .sick — 
no  doubt " 

He  says  the  state  t<x>k  20.000  animal  sam- 
ples. Identified  aud  tested  all  farms  buying 
:eed  from  Farm  Bureau  Services  and  con- 
tinueii  to  extensively  test  milk.  Whitehead 
.suys  no  PBB  has  been  found  in  animal  feed 
since  Novemljer,  1974. 

Whitehead  noted  that  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  9,000  state  dairy  farmers  were 
atlecied. 

However,  he  concedes  that  not  all  animals 
in  the  state  have  been  tested.  A  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  survey  of  Michigan 
slaughterhouses  through  April.  1975,  found 
that  17  of  955  animals  tested  bad  levels  of 
PBB  iu  their  bodies  above  tolerances  ac- 
ceptable to  FDA. 

Also.  Whitehead  says  farmers  still  can  sell 
milk  from  quarantined  herds  as  long  as  the 
milk  is  below  the  tolerance  level. 

Many  farmers  are  still  convinced  the  con- 
tamination continues  and  question  why  the 
state  has  not  closed  any  feed  mills  or  lowered 
the  tolerance  levels  to  zero.  Ck)rbett  of  Ann 
Arbor  told  the  Michigan  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  investigating  committee  last 
montli  that  "a  well-organized  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  has  not  yet  been 
conducted." 

According  to  attorney  Schenk,  an  FDA  test 
of  PBB's  effects  on  animals  was  Inaccurate 
because  two  herds  believed  to  be  free  of 
PBB  actually  developed  levels  of  It  after 
the  survey.  Meester.  who  has  examined  more 
than  100  persons  complaining  of  PBB- 
related  illness,  last  year  blasted  a  state  public 
health  department  study  of  PBB  health 
effects  as  being  "poorly  planned.  Incomplete 
and  possibly  biased." 

As  the  debate  continues,  many  Michigan 
farmers  continue  to  experience  a  heavy  emo- 
tional and  economic  toll. 

Around  Missaukee  County,  so  many  herds 
were  contaminated  that  local  farmers  formed 
an  execution  squad  to  shoot  cows  for  neigh- 
bors who  found  it  impossible  to  kill  their 
own  animals. 

Describing  one  such  execution,  Schenk  said 
the  farmer  was  standing  "in  the  wind  and 
rain,  tears  pouring  down  his  face,  in  the 
bedlam  with  all  those  rifles  cracking.  It  was 
a  horrible  massive  bloody  elaugbter." 

Tbe  drawn-out  illnesses  of  carefully  bred 
herds  have  fostered  a  special  quality  of 
despair  and  hopelessness  among  the  farmers 
of  the  county,  says  veterinarian  Clark. 

Everett  van  der  Meulen  said  all  10  of  the 
calves  born  on  his  farm  In  tbe  last  year  have 
died. 

Many  farmers  have  notsettlod  tltelr  claims, 
a  time-consuming  process  involving  biopsies 
and  other  proof  of  contamination.  They  have 
bonowed   money  and   are   afraid  tbey  will 
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never  be  able  to  seU  their  farms  because  of 
the  "PBB  curae." 

At  the  farm  of  Zuiderveen.  whose  damage 
claim  is  also  pwndlng.  it  doea  net  take  a  (Ui^ 
expert  to  see  there  are  problems  In  his  sur- 
viving animate.  One  cow  has  loat  600  potmdB 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  Zulderveen's  milk  pro- 
duction is  half  to  two-thirds  normal.  One 
cow  in  the  barn  bad  long,  tumed-up  hooves, 
and  bony  hips  protruded  from  another  cow. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  many  cattle  are 
sick,"  says  Farm  Bureau  spokesman  Arlo 
Wasson.  "We're  not  denying  this  whole  trag- 
edy shouldn't  happen  to  your  worst  enemy. 
But  you've  got  some  sick  cows  all  the  time. 
You've  got  to  ask.  is  It  PBB  or  is  it  that  farm- 
ers got  discouraged  and  stopped  good  man- 
agement practices." 

Northwest  Industries,  the  Chicago  holding 
company  that  owns  Minhig^n  Chemical, 
wouldn't  allow  a  reporter  to  tour  tbe  St.  Louis 
plant,  and  plant  manager  Charles  L.  Totizeaux 
would  only  say  the  episode  had  been  "no 
fun." 

Roger  Clark,  ooujisel  for  Michigan  Chemi- 
cal in  Grand  Rapids,  said,  "It's  still  a  mys- 
tery whether  or  not  a  mistake  or  mlssblpment 
occurred.  We  don't  know  when,  or  by  whom, 
or  what  the  sequence  of  events  was.  If  It  hap- 
pened, It  was  a  freak  slttiatlon,  one  of  those 
deals  when  noimal  controls  dldn*t  catch  It." 

Clark  said  the  company  had  been  unable 
to  And  any  evidence  that  other  company 
products,  such  as  salt  used  In  agriculture, 
had  been  contaminated  by  PBB. 

After  PBB  was  found  In  animal  feeds,  fish 
were  found  to  be  contaminated  with  PBB 
above  the  FDA  maximum  levels  for  about 
eight  miles  on  the  Pine  River  downstream 
from  Michigan  Chemical's  sprawling  plant. 

Currently,  a  number  of  testing  programs 
of  PBB  are  under  way  by  nnmerous  federal 
and  state  agencies,  including  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Center 
for  Disease  Control  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

For  many  farmers,  though,  those  studies 
will  come  much  too  late  to  repair  the  damage, 
or  to  relieve  the  nagging  doubts  about  their 
own  health. 

When  Clyde  Clark,  a  dairy  farmer  all  his 
life,  talks  of  his  dead  cows,  tears  well  up  in 
his  eyes. 

"They  fed  our  family,  they  supported  us 
and  they  sent  2,500  quarts  of  milk  to  town  a 
day.  How  do  you  ever  replace  that?  It's  a  hell 
of  a  way  to  end  a  daiiry  career — ^poisoning 
people,"  he  said. 


THE  ALGER  HISS  CASE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  too  many  persoDs,  Including 
some  Members  of  the  Congress,  are  min- 
imizing the  need  for  an  effective  national 
security  aj)paratus  and  are  deprecating 
those  institutions  which  have  been  cre- 
ated to  defend  this  country  against  sub- 
version, a  recent  article  from  the  always 
provocative  weekly.  Human  Events, 
comes  as  a  welcome  reminder  that  vigi- 
lance remains  the  price  of  liberty. 

Calling  for  a  reopoilng  of  the  Alger 
Hiss  case,  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  the 
former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and 
former  Director  of  the  Etouse  Committee 
on  UnAmerlcan  Activities,  has  assembled 
an  impressive  and  disconcerting  review 
of  the  evidence  in  that  case.  It  makes  dis- 
turbing reading,  especially  now  that  some 
among  us  prefer  to  pretend  that  the 
Soviet  InfUtratiOD  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  been  only  a  myth.  Perhaps 
Mr.  McNamara's  trenchant  discussion 
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of  the  Hiss  case  will  convince  them 
otlierwise. 

I  hope  so.  For  we  cannot  change  the 
past  Iqr  ignoring  it.  We  cannot  escape 
its  consequences  by  wishful  thinking.  As 
the  poet  T.  S.  Eliot  once  warned: 

History  has  many  cunning  passages,  con- 
trived corridors  and  issues,  deceives  with 
whiiq;>ering  ambitions.  Guides  us  by  vanities. 

Indeed  it  does,  and  the  deliberate  dis- 
tortions of  history  that  have  lately  made 
Alger  Hiss  a  public  personality  could 
have  disastrous  results.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  light  of  a  fair  and  thorous^ 
investigation  was  shed  into  the  cunning 
passages  of  the  Hiss  case.  Peiiiaps,  in 
the  process,  the  American  people  and 
some  of  us  in  the  Congress  will  leam 
again  the  ugly  reaUty  of  Communist 
espionage  and  the  urgent  need  to  guard 
against  it. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public's  right  to 
know  the  full  story  surrounding  the  per- 
jury c<»iviction  of  Hiss,  I  recommraid  Mr. 
McNamara's  article,  "Let's  Reopen  the 
Alger  Hiss  Case,"  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 

Iter's  Reopen  the  Aixses  Hiss  Case 
(By  Francis  J.  McNamara) 

Alger  Hiss  has  asked  for  a  reopening  of  his 
case.  This  might  be  a  very  good  idea. 

Hiss  was  convicted  in  January  1950  on 
two  counts  of  perjury,  ( 1 )  that  he  had  falsely 
denied  having  contact  with  Whitta^er 
Chambers  after  January  1,  1937.  (2)  that  he 
had  falsely  denied  turning  over  to  Whlttaker 
Chambers  classified  government  documents. 
In  effect,  the  charge  was  espionage — but  he 
cavlA  not  be  tried  on  this  charge  because  of 
the  statute  of  limitation. 

The  period  under  dispute  in  the  Hiss  trial 
terminated  in  1938,  when  his  relationship 
with  Whlttaker  Chambers  came  to  an  end. 
Hlas,  however,  did  not  leave  the  State  De- 
partment untU  January  1947.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  after  he  and  Chambers  parted  company 
that  he  rose  to  a  position  of  major  influence 
within  tbe  Department. 

The  queatlon  naturaUy  arises:  Did  Hiss, 
Ilka  ao  many  other  radicals,  break  with  com- 
munism in  the  early  war  years,  as  a  result 
of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact,  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  the  invasion  of  Finland  and  the 
Baltic  States? 

Did  he.  In  short,  break  before  he  became 
amtirtant  director  of  the  Far  Eastern  desk, 
the  Dqiartment's  top  expsrt  on  post-war 
problems,  one  of  Roosevelt's  top  advisers  at 
the  Yalta  Conference,  secretary-general  of 
the  foimding  conf^-ence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Ftancisco,  and  director  of  the 
Office  of  l^pecial  Political  Affairs? 

Or  did  bis  views,  his  associations  and  his 
activities  during  this  period  simply  represent 
a  continuation  of  his  nK>re  youthful  c<un- 
mitment  when  he  was  a  co-conspirator  in  the 
Soviet  network  with  Whlttaker  Chambers? 

This  calls  for  an  investigation  In  depth — 
in  far  greater  depth  and  covering  a  greater 
span  of  years  than  Alger  Hiss  ever  contem- 
plated when  he  asked  for  a  reopening  of  bis 
case. 

In  the  study  that  follows — admittedly  a 
very  preliminary  study — an  effort  has  been 
made  to  collate  and  systematize  all  of  the 
public  evidence  pertaining  to  the  larger  case 
of  Alger  Hiss.  Most  of  this  evidence  is  con- 
tained. In  a  fragmented  and  dispersed  man- 
ner, in  the  massive  records  of  the  hearings 
on  Alger  Hlas,  the  hearings  on  the  Amerasla 
case,  the  hearings  on  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  the  hearings  on  Interlocking  Sub- 


vexsion  In  Oovemment  Departments,  the 
hearings  dealing  wttb  tiM  amiOeyment  of 
American  Communists  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  haaringB  dealing  with  the 
strange  caae  of  lloel  Fldd. 

The  totality  of  the  nklenoe  already  avaU- 
able  suggests  an  undevlating  pattern  of  be- 
havior, covering  the  eutta«  period  from  Hiss' 
first  entrance  into  government  service  until 
the  Chambers  evidaice  compelled  his  resig- 
nation from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  in 
1949. 
Among  other  things: 

Tliere  Is  his  consistent  record  of  association 
with  proven  Communists  and  pro-Commu- 
nists. (The  first  people  to  suggest  that  Hiss 
was  a  Communist  were  members  of  the  So- 
cialist party  who  worlced  with  him  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  1937-1938.) 
Among  his  close  associates  while  he  worked 
for  the  Department  were  people  like  Noel 
Field,  Harry  Dexter  White,  Frank  Coe, 
Lauchlln  Currie,  John  Abt,  Harold  Olasser, 
etc.,  all  of  whom  had  been  repeatedly  Identi- 
fied as  Communist  agents  and/or  had  taken 
refuge  In  the  5th  Amendment  when  asked 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party  or  the  Soviet  espionage  ap- 
paratus. 

There  is  the  record  of  his  intimate  collab- 
oration with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions in  promoting  a  political  atmosphere 
that  virtually  assured  the  sell-out  of  Na- 
tionalist China  to  the  Communists. 

There  are  the  numerous  other  situations 
in  which  Hiss  acted  to  misdirect,  or  "mess 
up,"  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
In  a  manner  which  manifestly  served  Soviet 
intn'estB. 

There  is  the  appaUing  record  at  the  infil- 
tration of  American  Commiinlsts  into  the 
United  Nations  staff — the  names  of  all  of 
whom  apparently  had  been  passed  on  to  t»ie 
U.N.  as  prospective  candidates  for  employ- 
ment by  the  office  of  Alger  Hiss. 

There  Is  the  total  absence  at  any  Indica- 
tion that  Alger  Hiss  took  an  anti-Communist 
positi<Mi  on  any  issue,  before  the  Hltler- 
Stalln  pact,  during  the  mtlCT-Stalin  pact, 
during  the  war,  or  in  the  post-war  period.  It 
Is  noteworthy  In  this  connection  that  Hiss' 
defense  made  no  effort  to  disprove  Whlttaker 
Chambers'  charges  by  arguing  that  Hiss  had 
taken  an  antl-Gommunist  staiMl  on  any  issue 
or  group  of  issues. 

So,  by  all  means,  let's  reopen  the  Alger 
Hiss  case — because  the  chances  are  that 
what  has  already  been  revealed  is  no  more 
than  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Sununarlzing  the  massive — but  neverthe- 
less fragmentary — evidence  that  had  come  to 
Its  attention  in  several  3rears  of  hearings  on 
Interlocking  subversion  in  government  de- 
partments, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Seciwlty  in  July  1968  made  this  report 
about  the  scope  of  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tion: 

"They  colonized  key  committees  of  Con- 
gress. .  .  .They  helped  write  laws,  conduct 
congressional  hearings,  and  write  congres- 
sional reports.  .  .  .  They  advised  Cabinet 
members,  wrote  speeches  for  them,  and 
represented  them  in  taterguvermnental  con- 
ferences. .  .  .  They  staffed  interdepartmental 
committees  which  prepared  basic  American 
and  world  policy.  .  .  .  They  traveled  to  every 
continent  as  emissaries  and  representatives 
of  the  American  people.  .  .  .  Iliey  attended 
virtually  evoy  inttfnational  oonf««nce 
vrhere  statesmen  met  to  Aape  world  policy." 
In  this  entire  history,  tlie  name  <tf  Alger 
Hiss  plays  a  prominent  and  *»«»»Mwii«wig  tc&k. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  role  played  by  Alger  Bias  In  the  post- 
Whittaker  Chambers  period,  let  us  first 
briefiy  retell  the  story  of  the  Hiss  trial. 

The  conviction  of  Algn  Hiss  zeprasented 
a  major  setbcuA  for  the  Communist  appara- 
tus in  this  country.  It  was,  "imsaoA  this,  a 
crushing  defeat  fhr  the  antl-antl-GommunlEt 
liberals — our     "totalitarian     liberals. "     as 
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Eugene  Lyons  used  to  call  them — who  have 
for  decades  now  played  so  pronilnent  a  role 
In  our  media.  In  our  schools,  and  in  the 
politics  of  our  country.  Their  en  tire  Judg- 
rient  was  compromised  by  the  conviction  of 
Alger  Hiss  because  they  had  arcepted  him 
a«i  an  Ideological  confrere. 

The  evidence  adduced  at  hte  trial  was 
so  conclusive  that  all  but  his  most  die- 
hard supporters  were  constrained  to  accept 
the  fact  of  his  guilt.  But  this  only  sharpened 
their  hatred  of  those  who  had  helped  to 
bnng  about  Hiss"  conviction. 

It  did  not  take  many  yeai  3  before  they 
were  able  to  mount  the  first  round  In  their 
counter-attack.  By  the  time  he  was  released 
from  Jail  In  1954,  Hiss  had  already  been 
rehabilitated  to  the  point  where  he  was 
asked  for  scholarly  articles  and  lecture 
appearances.  By  that  time,  the  climate  of 
opinion  had  retrogressed  to  the  point  where 
it  bad  become  a  matter  of  distinctly  bad 
taste  to  speak  of  Commxinlst  infiltration  in 
government.  Today,  anti-ant i-conununlsm 
has  become  so  pervasive  and  so  powerful  that 
our  coimtry  is  dLsmantling  much  of  its 
internal  security  apparatus  and  de.stroying 
internal  security  files  lftborloi:-.ly  built  up 
over  the  decades. 

Against  this  backgrovind  ft  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Massachusett.s  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  in  a  unanimous  decision  this 
August,  ruled  that  HLss  had  'demonstrated 
moral  and  Intellectual  flti.ess."  and  there- 
fore should  be  readmitted  to  tlie  Massachu- 
setts bar.  In  doing  so,  the  court  rejected  as 
"harsh"  and  "unforgiving"  the  decision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Bar  Overseers,  which  had 
recommended  against  reinstatement  "so  long 
as  the  petitioner  asserts  his  Innocence." — de- 
spite their  "personal  sympathy  for  his  up- 
right and  persua.~ive  bearing,  humility  and 
reasonableness.  ' 

The  fact  that  Hiss  could  so  Impress  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Bar  Overseers 
and  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing in  the  light  of  Hiss's  past  performance. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  positive  genius  for 
winning  the  confidence  of  upright  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  who  had  no  Inliiing  at  all 
of  what  he  was  really  up  to. 

The  roster  of  tho.se  whom  he  succeeded  in 
Impressing  favorably  included  names  like 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and  John  Poster 
Dulles.  Dean  Acheson  and  Warren  Austin, 
Edward  Stettinius  and  Dr.  Stanley  Hornbeck 

I  liead  of  the  State  Department's  China  desk 

II  the  post-war  period). 

Dean  Acheson  was  perhaps  tlie  principal 
victim  of  his  deception.  A  man  of  integrity 
iind  patriotism,  .^clitsons  early  penchant  for 
detentlsm  nevertheless  made  it  passible  for 
HLss  to  win  his  support  for  position  papers 
whose  real  purpose  went  far  beyond  simple 
detentlsm.  During  his  later  year's  in  the  De- 
partment. Dean  Ache.son  t>ecame  a  coiLsistent 
and  articulate  opponent  of  all  forms  of  ap- 
pea.sement.  Alger  Hlsv.,  on  the  otlier  hand,  ha.s 
yet  to  make  a  statement  that  could  qualify 
ivi  antl-Communlst. ) 

Becaase  the  ba.sic  facts  aijoiit  the  H1.>h  ca-se 
are  unknown  to  the  .several  generations  of 
Americans  who  have  come  of  age  since  the 
early  'SOs  and  have  become  dim  In  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  lived  through  that  period, 
and  because  the  verdict  has  been  publicly 
challenged  by  at  least  three  books  and 
numerous  articles,  it  might  be  useful,  before 
updating  the  Hiss  record,  to  recapitulate 
briefly  a  number  of  things  that  helped  to 
clinch  the  case  agaln.st  Htss  in  the  mlnd.s  of 
the  Jury  cmd  the  public. 

When  Whlttaker  Chambers  first  gave  his 
evidence  against  Alger  Hiss  In  public,  the 
sympathy  of  American  society,  from  Park 
Avenue  conservatives  to  Nation  liberals,  was 
on  the  Bide  of  the  Frankfurter  prot^gt  with 
the  good  family  background,  well-groomed 
manners,  and  debonair  .smHe.  Bv  the  time 


the  second  trial  was  completed,  public  opin- 
ion, moved  by  the  virtually  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  adduced  against  Hlas,  Joined 
with  the  Jury  in  pronouncing  the  verdict  of 
"guilty."  The  pathetic  efforts  of  the  Hisses  to 
lie  their  way  out  was  confounded  at  almost 
every  point.* 

According  to  Hiss,  he  had  known  Cham- 
bers in  a  very  casual  manner  under  the  name 
of  Crosley  over  a  period  of  several  years — but 
there  had  been  no  Intimacy  between  his 
family  and  Chambers',  and  no  political  col- 
laboration: he  had  never  visited  the  Cham- 
bers' home  in  Baltimore  and  the  Chamberses 
had  paid  no  visits  to  any  of  the  homes  oc- 
ctipicd  by  the  Hisse.-. — apart  from  a  very 
brief  .stay  in  tiie  Hi-ses'  P  Street  house:  and 
there  had  been  no  meetings  between  them 
after  the  spring  of  ISaS'.  Before  the  grand 
jury.  Hiss  said  lie  could  not  swear  that  he 
did  not  see  Chambers  "some  time,  say,  in  the 
fall  of  '36" — but  ill  response  to  a  question 
from  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Done^an.  he  replied  that  he  could  definitely 
state  that  he  had  not  seen  Chambers  after 
Jan.  1.  1937.  This  cut-off  date,  which  figured 
in  the  indictment,  is  of  critical  importance 
in  ayfc.iiing  the  evidence. 

He  claimed  that  he  iiad  once  sublet  an 
apartment  to  Crosley;  that  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  he  had  permitted  the  Cros- 
ley family  to  stay  with  them  for  a  day  or 
two  while  their  furniture  was  coming  down 
from  Baltimore;  that  the  Crosleys  had  never 
paid  them  any  rent— but  that  despite  this, 
he  had  made  several  loans  of  money  to 
Crosley  which  were  not  repaid,  and  had  fur- 
ther lavished  generosity  on  this  ingrate  by 
turuliij;  over  to  him  an  old  Ford  car  for 
which  lie  no  longer  had  any  need  because 
he  had  Just  purchased  a  new  Plymouth.  He 
denied  categorically  thai  he  had  given 
Chambers  any  secret  Stale  Department 
papers. 

The  evidence  siicceeded  In  convincing  the 
jury  that  the  Hiss-Chambers  relationship 
had  in  fact  been  an  intimate  one,  that  they 
had  remained  friends  until  the  end  of  1938 
as  Chambers  had  claimed,  and  that  Hiss  had 
given  Chambers  copies  of  classified  Stale 
Department  documents. 

The  Hisses  dented  that  the  Chamberses  had 
ever  visited  them  in  their  apartment  on  30th 
Street  cr  in  their  house  on  Volta  Place:  but 
the  Cliamberses  were  able  to  describe  details 
of  both  residences  with  complete  fidelity. 
They  were  so  familiar,  too,  with  the  every- 
day trivia  of  the  Hisses'  lives  that  the  defense 
lawyer  s  charge  that  they  had  obtained  this 
Information  from  other  sources  rang  com- 
pletely hollow. 

They  knew  of  the  prothonotary  warbler 
that  Hiss  had  seen  on  one  of  his  walks  out 
to  the  canal  and  of  the  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  Hl.ss  had  derived  from  the  sight- 
ing of  this  rare  bird.  They  knew  that  Alger 
and  PrlsciUa  frequently  employed  the  Quaker 
plain  speech  In  addre.H.slng  each  other;  that 
tl.ey  used  the  nicknames  "Hilly  "  for  Alger 
and  "Dllly  "  or  'Prass"  for  PrisciUa;  that 
Priscilla  Hiss  had  in  mid-1937  planned  to 
take  a  nursing  course  at  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital ill  Baltimore:  that  they  had  a  cocker 
spaniel  which  they  took  to  a  kennel  on  Wis- 
consin Avenue  whenever  they  went  out  of 
town:  and  numerous  other  details  of  a 
highly  personal  nature. 

The  Ford  car  which  Hw-s  claimed  he  had 
given  to  Chambers  as  an  act  of  charity  pro- 
vided .some  Irrefutable  and  damaging  evi- 
dence a^-alnst  Hiss.  HLss  first  stated  that  he 
had  given  the  car  to  Chambers  in  May  or 
June  of  1035,  after  he  had  purchased  a  new 
Plymo\ith  and  therefore  had  no  use  for  the 


•For  the  summary  of  the  Hisj>  trial  that 
follows,  this  account  Is  Indebted  to  "Seeds  of 
Treason"  by  Victor  Lasky  and  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano,  and  to  the  article  on  the  Hiss  trial  by 
Prof.  Irving  Younger  which  appeared  in  the 
August.  Issue  of  Commentary 


Ford  When  the  NUon  committee  established 
that  he  had  not  piu-chased  the  Plymouth 
untU  September  1938.  he  first  suggested  that 
he  may  have  loaned  the  car  to  Chambers — 
and  then  he  turned  around  again  and  sug- " 
gested  that  he  may  have  given  the  car  to 
Chambers  after  he  had  moved  out  of  the 
apartment  he  had  sublet  from  Hiss  without 
paying  his  rent.  At  the  trial  he  said  that  he 
had  thrown  it  In  with  the  28th  Street  .apart- 
ment. 

According  to  Chambers.  Hiss  originally 
gave  him  the  u.se  of  the  car.  In  mld-1936, 
said  Chambers,  Hiss  had  proposed  to  turn  the 
car  over  to  the  Communist  party  for  the 
use  of  some  poor  organizer;  and  Hiss  later 
told  him  that  J.  Peters,  "head  of  the  whole 
underground  of  the  American  CommunLst 
party,"  had  agreed  to  this  arrangement.  Doc- 
uments presented  at  the  trial  showed  thnt 
Hiss  had  transferred  title  on  the  car  to  the 
Cherner  Motor  Co.  on  July  23,  1936;  and 
that  on  the  stime  day,  the  Cherner  Motor  Co. 
had  rea.sslgned  the  car  to  one,  William 
Rosen.  There  was  no  record  of  any  exchange 
of  money  in  connection  with  these  iwo 
transarfion.t— apparently  a  salesman  or  em- 
ploye who  was  friendly  to  Hiss  or  to  the 
Communist  party  had  helped  arrange  the 
whole  thing.  When  William  Rosen  ww 
questioned  by  the  House  conunlttee,  he  re- 
fused to  incriminate  himself  on  the  subject 
of  the  transfer  or  on  his  membership  in 
the  party. 

The  Bokhara  rug  which  Hiss  admitted  re- 
ceiving from  Chambers  also  provided  some 
damning  evidence.  According  to  Chambers, 
Col.  Bykov,  his  Soviet  control  officer,  had 
given  him  money  to  purchase  four  Orlent«l 
rugs  for  members  of  the  apparatus,  includ- 
ing Hiss,  as  "a  gift  from  the  Soviet  people"; 
he  had  sent  the  money  to  his  friend  Prof. 
Meyer  Schaplro  with  the  request  that  he  buy 
the  rugs  and  ship  them  to  George  Silver- 
man In  Washington;  and  he  had  delivered 
one  of  the  rugs  to  Hiss  In  January  1937.  Hiss 
claimed  that  the  rug  had  been  given  to  liim 
In  1935.  as  poor  part  payment  for  the  money 
Chambers  owed  him.  Prof.  Schaplro  con- 
firmed Chambers  account  at  every  point.  He 
told  the  court  tliat  he  had  received  the 
money  from  Chambers:  that  on  Dec.  23,  1936. 
he  had  purchased  four  rugs  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Importing  Co.  for  $876.71;  and  that 
he  had  .sent  the  rugs  to  Silverman.  ITie  ship- 
ping record  for  the  rugs  was  put  into  the 
record. 

Then  there  was  the  evidence  of  Henry 
Julian  Wadlelgh,  another  State  Department 
employe  who  confessed  that  he  had  given 
secret  documents  from  his  own  office  t-o 
Chambers,  and  who  testified  that  Chambers 
had  delivered  one  of  the  rugs  to  him  in 
early  1937. 

The  $400  m  cash  which  Chambers  claimed 
Hiss  gave  him  In  November  JS37  to  help 
buy  a  car,  produced  some  startling  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Hiss  denied  that  he  had 
made  such  an  advance  to  Chambers.  It 
turned  out  that  Mrs.  Hiss  had  In  fact  wlth- 
dr^wn  $400  In  cash  from  her  account  on 
Nov.  19,  1937,  and  that  Mrs.  Chambers  had 
purchased  a  oar  from  the  Schmidt  Motor  Co. 
in  Maryland  for  $486  in  cash  on  November 
23.  four  days  later.  This,  It  Is  to  be  noted, 
was  a  year  after  the  date  given  by  Hies  for 
the  termination  of  his  relationship  with 
Chambers. 

Priscilla  Hiss  claimed  that  the  money  had 
been  withdrawn  to  purchase  furnlahingB  for 
their  home  on  Volta  Place — this  despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  several  charge  accounts 
and  a  checking  account.  The  claim  was 
totally  demolished,  however,  when  the  prose- 
cution was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
house  on  Volta  Place  bad  not  been  rented 
until  December  8,  and  that  the  Hisses  had 
not  even  seen  the  house  before  December  5. 

The  Hisa  typewriter  and  the  copied  docu- 
ments: Tlten  there  was  the  evidence  of  the 
famous   "Pumpkin   Papers"   containing  200 
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pages  of  confidential  State  Deportment  docu- 
mehis  which  had  been  typed  on  Hlas'  1928 
Woodstock  typewriter,  and  four  memos  in 
ills  personal  homdwriting.  Here  was  some- 
thing which  no  amount  of  legal  skullduggery 
could  contradict. 

When  Hiss  had  been  asked  before  the  grand 
jury  what  explanation  he  could  personally 
offer  for  the  200  pages  of  classified  State  De- 
partment documents  that  had  obviously  been 
copied  on  his  typewriter,  the  best  answer  he 
could  contrive  was:  "X  am  amaaed;  and  untU 
the  day  I  die,  I  shall  wonder  bow  Whlttaker 
Chambers  got  into  my  house  to  use  my  type- 
writer." At  this  point  the  Jury  eould  not 
refrain  from  laughing. 

In  court,  Hiss^  lawyer  sought  to  demolish 
the  evidence  of  the  Woodstock  typewriter  by 
arguing  that  the  Hisses  bad  given  the  type- 
writer to  the  two  sons  of  Ifrs.  Claudia 
Catlett,  a  former  servant.  In  1936  or  1937, 
whereas  the  documents  In  question  had  been 
copied  during  the  first  three  months  of  1938. 

One  of  the  sons  testified  that  when  be 
received  the  typevTiter  in  1937,  be  bad  taken 
it  to  a  Woodstock  shop  on  K  Street  to  have 
it  repaired.  But  this  fell  apart  when  the 
prosecution  showed  that  the  shop  on  K 
Street  had  not  opened  for  business  until 
September  1938.  The  Hisses  further  argued 
that  the  typewriter  was  a  hopeless  wreck — 
but  an  FBI  agent  banged  out  a  document 
on  the  typewriter  at  high  speed. 

Mrs.  Hiss  denied  that  she  oould  type,  al- 
though the  prosecution  demonstrated  that 
she  had  once  taken  a  typing  course.  She 
denied  that  she  had  ever  seen  onion  skin 
copy  paper  before,  even  when  she  was  an 
office  manager  at  Time  magSKlne. 

Apart  from  evidence  tbat  Hiss  was  one  of 
the  few  people  who  would  have  had  access 
to  the  documents  in  question,  and  that  the 
mere  removal  of  these  documents  from  the 
State  Department  for  any  purpose  would 
have  been  a  crime  in  itself,  there  remained 
the  matter  of  the  four  mem<»anda  that  had 
been  copied  in  Hiss'  peraomat' handwriting. 

Confidential  memoranda  1b  govcnunent  of- 
fices are  always  produced  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies,  each  one  of  which  must  be 
carefully  accounted  for.  There  oould  be  no 
conceivable  need  in  the  course  of  official 
duties  for  a  handwritten  duplicate  of  such  a 
document;  and  the  mere  act  of  mwklpg  a 
handwritten  duplicate,  in  addition  to  vio- 
lating security  regulations,  could  be  consid- 
ered presumptive  evidence  of  Intent  to  im- 
part Information  to  unautboriaed  recipients. 

Hede  Massing.  The  second  witness  who 
identified  Alger  Hiss  as  a  Communist  agent 
at  t^e  trial  was  Mrs.  Hede  Maaatng,  a  self- 
confessed  Communist  agent  whose  testlm<my 
was  of  great  use  to  the  FBI  and  to  congres- 
sional committees.  Mrs.  Mnnnlne  told  the 
court  that  in  1985  she  bad  met  Hiss  at  the 
home  of  Noel  Field,  who  was  then  a  member 
of  her  spy  ring.  (In  1949  Field  disappeared 
behind  the  Iron  Ciutalu.  In  early  1955  the 
Hungarian  government  announced  that  he 
bad  been  released  from  mistaken  Imprison- 
ment but  "for  personal  reasons"  he  inreferred 
to  remain  in  the  country  which  bad  kept  him 
In  Jail  on  false  charges.)  Mrs.  Maiwlng  said 
that  she  and  Hiss  had  argued  over  Field — ap- 
parently Hiss  vas  determined  to  bring  him 
into  the  Hiss-Chambers  espionage  group, 
whereas  she  was  determined  to  keep  him  in 
her  own  apparatus. 

The  proof  against  Alger  Hiss  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  evidence  presented  at  ttie  trial. 
There  was  a  very  strong  pattern  of  indirect 
corroborative  evidence  from  other  sources, 
most  of  which  became  a  matter  of  record 
shortly  after  the  trial.  By  itself,  this  evidence 
may  be  open  to  challenge  precisely  because 
(II  Its  indirect  nature^  But  it  takes  on  major 
sigsiificance  when  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  evidence  presented  at  the  trial  and 
lu  oonjunction  witb  the  other  categories,  of 
evidence  we  shall  consider  later.  l%e  pan- 
graphs  that  fbllow  stimmartae.  this  intUvect 
corroborative  evidence. 


EZiBstetft  Bentle^.  In  1963  Miss  Elizabeth 
'BeaXkKj,  a  fanner  Soviet  courier,  gave  this 
testimony  before  tbe  McCarran  Gommittee: 

"In  1944  I  took  a  group  cX  people  I  callad 
tbe  Perto  group.  One  <rf  tlie  membess  of  tbis 
group  was  a  Mr.  Harold  Glaasor  in  tbe 
Treasury.  In  tbe  process  of  checking  every- 
one's past,  I  found  that  Mr.  Glasser  bad,  at 
one  time,  been  pulled  out  of  that  particular 
group  and  had  been  turned  over  to  a  person 
wfacnn  both  Mr.  Perlo  and  Charles  Kramer 
refused  to  tell  me  n^o  it  was,  r^.cept  tbat  be 
was  working  for  tbe  Russians,  and  later  tbey 
broke  down  and  told  me  it  was  Alger  Hiss.  Of 
course,  I  immediately  checked  that  with  my 
Soviet  superior  because  it  could  have 
been  somebody  else's  intelligence  service  and 
could  be  dangerous.  Word  eaxat  back  to  me 
'that  is  all  right.  Lay  off  the  Hiss  thing.  He 
is  one  of  ours,  but  don't  bother  about  It  any 
more.'  " 

Nathaniel  Weyl:  Weyl  testified  before  sev- 
eral congressional  conunlttees  that  be  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Ware  group  from  1933 
to  1934,  and  that  this  cell  at  the  time  of 
his  participation  included  Alger  Hiss,  IJee 
Pressman,  Charles  Kramer,  Henry  Collins, 
John  Abt,  Nathan  Witt,  Victor  Perlo  and 
Harold  Ware.  This  Independent  testimony 
Jibed  entirely  with  tbe  testimony  of  Whlt- 
taker Chambers  who  entered  the  grouo  in 
early  1984,  apparently  shortly  after  Weyl's 
transfer. 

WiUUtm  Bullitt:  Testifying  before  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  hetulngs,  Bullitt 
said  tbat  in  tbe  fall  of  1039.  when  he  was 
American  ambassador  to  Paris.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Daladier  advised  him  of  a  report  of 
French  intelligence  that  there  were  two 
officials  in  the  State  Department,  brothers 
by  tbe  name  of  Hiss,  who  were  Soviet  agents. 

Bullitt  said  that  he  had  laughed  when  he 
first  heard  this  and  had  told  Daladier  that 
be  knew  of  no  official  in  the  Department  by 
the  name  of  Hiss,  and  that  furthermore 
"Hiss"  wasn't  even  a  name.  It  was  a  noise 
made  by  a  snake. 

A  few  months  later,  in  either  February  or 
March  of  1940,  Bullitt  was  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Stanley  Hornbeck,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  discussing  a  highly  con- 
fidential nuitter  which  was  of  concern  to  the 
French  government.  At  one  point  a  "nice- 
looking  young  man  entered  the  room,  inter- 
rupted briefly,  and  then  left  again." 

Bullitt  asked  Dr.  Hornbeck,  "Who  is  that?" 

Hornbeck  replied,  "That  is  Alger  Hiss." 

Astonished,  Bullitt  asked,  "What?  Is  there 
a  man  named  Hiss  in  the  Department  of 
State?  .  .  .  What  does  he  do.  .  .  .  Does  he 
have  a  brother  who  works  in  the  Depart- 
ment?" 

Hornbeck  replied  that  Hiss  was  his  assist- 
ant and  that  he  did  have  a  brother,  Donald, 
who  was  also  working  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Bullitt  then  told  Dr.  Hornbeck  what 
the  French  prime  minister  had  said  to  him 
and  advised  him  to  have  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation made  on  Mr.  Hiss. 

Tbat  such  a  conversation  did  take  place 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Dr.  Hornbeck. 

/9or  Gotizenko,  the  code  clerk  whose  de- 
fection from  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Canada 
resulted  in  the  first  nuijor  exposure  of  Soviet 
espionage,  also  had  some  Lnformation  which, 
while  a  specific  name  was  lacking,  could 
hardly  have  referred  to  anyone  other  than 
Hiss.  The  confidential  memoi-audum  circu- 
lated among  several  key  government  agen- 
cies on  Nov.  25,  1945.  said  the  following: 

"Igor  Ctouzeiiko,  former  code  clerk  In  the 
office  of  Col.  Nikolai  Zabotin,  Soviet  military 
attache,  Ottawa,  Canada,  when  interviewed 
by  a  representative  of  this  Bxireau  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
stated  that  he  .had  been  informed  by  Lt. 
Kulakoy  in  the  pffic^' .of  lihe  Soviet  military 
attache  ttukt.thje^Soyiete.^ad  an  agent  in  the 
United.  States  in  May  Jl  945. who  was  an  as- 
sistant to  the  theu-seci-.eLaxy  of  state,  £dward 
R.  Stettinius." 


Apart  from  tbe  direct  and  Indliect  evi- 
dence, there  was  a  third  category  which  may 
be  called  "5th  Amendment  MwMokot."  Many 
of  those  who  have  taken  refoge  In  the  Sth 
Amendment  have  argued  tliat  tmditionally 
such  refuge  cannot  be  construed  as  any  Im- 
pUcatlon  of  guilt.  The  matter  was  properly 
stated,  however,  by  the  Intemattonal  Judi- 
cial Committee  (^pointed  by  Secietary-Oen- 
eral  Trygve  Lie  to  look  mto  the  matter  of 
5th  Amendment  CommunistB  tn  the  employ 
of  tbe  United  Natitms.  Tlkcir  report  stated: 

"In  our  camion,  a  person  who  Invokes  this 
privilege  can  only  lawfully  do  so  in  circimi- 
stances  where  the  privilege  exlstB.  If,  in  re- 
liance upon  this  privilege,  a  person  refuses 
to  answer  a  question,  be  is  only  Justified  in 
doing  so  if  he  believes  or  te  advised  that  in 
answ^mg  be  would  become  a  witness  against 
himself. 

"In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  claiming  this  privilege  unless  the 
person  claiming  the  prlvil«ee  believes  or  Is 
advised  tbat  his  answer  would  be  evidence 
against  himself  on  tbe  oommisBion  of  some 
criminal  offense.  It  follows  from  this,  tn  o\ir 
opinion,  that  a  person  claiming  this  privilege 
cannot  thereafter  be  beard  to  say  that  his 
answer,  if  it  had  been  given,  would  not  have 
been  self-lncrlmlnatory,  or,  if  not,  be  has 
invoked  his  constitutional  privilege  without 
Just  cause. 

"As.  in  our  opinion,  he  cannot  be  heard 
to  allege  the  latter,  be  must,  by  claiming 
privUege,  be  held  to  have  admitted  tbe  for- 
nter.  Moreover,  the  exercise  of  this  priv- 
ilege creates  so  strong  a  suqiiicloa  of 
guUt  that  tb£  fact  of  its  exercise  must  be 
withheld  from  a  Jury  in  a  criminal  trial." 

The  fact  that  a  substantial  number  of  for- 
mer employes  of  the  U.8.  govermnent  and  of 
the  United  Nations  refused  to  answer  selec- 
tive questions  both  about  tbelr  own  partici- 
pation in  subversive  activities  and  about 
their  relationship  with  Alger  Hiss,  is  not 
evidence  that  oould  be  adduced  in  court;  but 
it  does,  as  the  International  Judicial  Com- 
nUttee  pointed  out,  justify  strong  presiuxip- 
Uoaa  at  guilt,  and  tbis  in  both  directions. 

Harold  Glasaer,  who  was  nnjmod  as  a  Com- 
munist agent  by  both  Chambers  and  Bentley, 
held  many  important  government  positions, 
includlog  those  of  financial  expert  of  the 
American  delegation  to  tbe  XJJi.  Belief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and  adviser  to 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  M^'-haH  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Moscow  in  1947.  In  bis  positian  at  UNRRA, 
he  was,  of  course,  able  to  influence  the  man- 
ner of  allocation  of  tbe  many  bundreUs  of 
millions  of  dollars  contributed  by  American 
taqiayerE. 

When  asked  by  the  Jenner  Conunlttee  for 
the  names  of  those  In  the  State  Department 
with  whom  he  consulted  on  UNBRA  financial 
matters,  he  said  tbat  the  only  name  he  could 
recall  was  Dean  Acheson,  and  be  refused  to 
state  on  tbe  grounds  tbat  It  might  tend  to 
incriminate  him  whether  he  knew  Whlttaker 
Chambers.  Elizabeth  Bentley.  Col.  Bykov,  Vic- 
tor Perlo,  Charles  Kramer,  Hairy  Dexter 
White,  or  Alger  Hiss;  and  also  refused  to  state 
on  grounds  of  possible  self-incrimination 
whether  Alger  Hlas  bad  even  turned  him  over 
to  the  direct  control  of  any  Soviet  official. 

Since  UNRRA  was  a  UJ(.  body,  and  since 
Hiss  was  in  charge  of  all  U.N.  matters,  it  can 
be  taken  as  a  virtual  certainty  tbat  Hiss  was. 
in  practice,  the  chief  State  Department  func- 
tionary with  whom  Olasser  consulted  on  all 
policy  matters  related  to  bis  position,  and 
that  the  third  m«nber  of  the  triumvirate  was 
Harry  Dexter  White,  also  an  identified  Com- 
munist agent,  wbose  position  as  assistant 
secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  would  have  made 
his  voice  a  most  influential  one. 

John  J.  Abt,  who  bad  been  identified  by 
Whlttaker.  Chambers  and  Nathaniel  Weyl  as 
a  member  of  the  Ware  group,  has  held  posi- 
tions as  assistant,  geueral  counsel  at  WPA, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Lafollette  Civil  Liberties 
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Committee,  aiiti  special  assi.*ia:'.t  to  the  at- 
torney general.  He  bad  refiii<ed  to  tell  the 
Jenner  Ck>mnilttee  whether  he  was  a  Oom- 
munlat.  and  also  recused  to  answer  whether 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ware  gtoxap 
« 1th  Alger  Hiss. 

Henry  H.  Collins  Jr..  who  nnd  n\~o  been 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  Ware  group,  re- 
fiwed  to  answer  whether  he  had  been  a  Soviet 
agr^nt  while  In  government  employ,  or  wheth- 
er he  knew  Whtttaker  Chambers  or  Alger 
HLs*  -despite  the  lact  that  Hiss  had  pre- 
viously testified  that:  "I  have  known  Henrj 
Collins  since  we  were  boys  In  cimp  together. 
I  knew  blm  again  while  he  was  In  Harvard 
Business  School  while  I  was  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  I  have  seen  him  from  time 
to  time  since  I  came  to  Washington  in  1933." 

Nat /ion  Gregory  Silver  master,  who  had  been 
named  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  re  osie  of  the 
chief  cogs  In  the  Soviet  espionage  network, 
had  held  various  government  positions.  In- 
cluding that  of  director  of  the  Labor  Di\  Lslon 
of  the  Farm  Security  Admlnl.-.tratlon.  autl 
chief  economist  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board. 

Under  questioning  by  the  .Jenner  Commit- 
tee, he  refused  to  answer  on  ground.s  of 
possible  self-incrimination  whether  he  had 
been  engaged,  or  wa.'i  "a.s  of  tv-.is  momeut" 
engaged  In  active  sabotage  it  espionage 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
He  also  refused  to  say  whetlier  he  knew 
Whlttaker  Chambers  or  Alger  Hl»<.  or  wheth- 
er Hiss  or  Chambers  had  ever  visited  him  in 
his  Washington  home.  It  wu'  in  a  photo- 
graphic laboratory  in  the  ba-^enient  of  the 
SUvermaster  home  that  the  document.s 
which  Hl&s,  White  and  Co.  beriov.'ed  from 
varlox'-i  government  -.ource^  v  ere  inlci'o- 
fllmed. 

Virginins  Fravk  Cof  v.-a^s  riiie  df  (lie  laore 
lUustriiiiis  of  Alfjer  Hiss  .1  c. '-.vcrkers  lii  the 
Soviet  spy  ring.  He  was  ident inert  iis  a 
Communl.st  agent  together  with  Hi.^-*  in  '. lie 
meniorandum  which  Adolph  Berle  wrote  in 
1938  after  his  meeting  with  Wlilttaker 
Chambers.  Bur  despite  this,  Cue.  like  Hisy. 
contliiiied  to  nio\e  from  niore  important 
position  to  more  Imptntant  po.-.itioii  through 
most  of  the  '40s.  Among  the  positions  he 
held — director  of  the  Monetary  Research  Di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Depfirtment.  executive 
secretary  of  the  U.S.-CiinadiJui  Joint  Wnr 
Productions  Committee,  a.ssistatit  admin- 
istrator of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adtninlstra- 
tlon.  and  technical  secretary  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Monetary  Conference  of  1944  nt  which 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  was  set 
up. 

In  1948.  Elizabeth  Ben'.lcy.  in  -.ui.ni  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Commt'. tec  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  ptiblicls  Identified 
Prank  Coe  as  a  member  of  her  espionage 
ring.  -And  yet  four  years  later,  when  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
subpoenaed  Frank  Coe.  he  was  holding  down 
the  powerful  position  01  secrCary  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  at  520.000  a 
year! 

When  Coe  appeared  before  tlie  .'^enute  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  in  Novem- 
ber 1952,  he  responded  wlthotit  equi voca- 
tion to  a  number  of  questions,  including  his 
personal  relatlon.shlp  with  people  like  Mllo 
Perkins.  Leo  Crowley  and  Evan  Rooth — but 
he  Invoked  the  protection  of  the  ."ith  Amend- 
ment In  refusing  to  respond  to  que.stions 
dealing  with  his  relationship  with  Alger  Hl.ss. 
Harry  Dexter  White,  Lauchlln  Currie.  and 
many  others.  He  again  Invoked  the  5th 
Amendment  In  refusing  to  respond  to  the 
question:   "Are  you  a  Soviet  agent   .  .  .V 

Not  very  stirprislngly.  the  InternH'ional 
MonetJiry  Fund  was  constrained  to  dismiss 
him  a  few  days  later.  Not  very  .surprLsingly, 
either,  he  then  offered  his  services  to  Red 
China,   where  he  resides  to  this  day. 

Lawrence  Rosinger:  Prof.  Roslneer  played 
n  prominent  role  as  one  of  the  stable  of  "Par 
Eflstern  experts"  maintained  by  the  IPR.  He 


submitted  a  memorandum  on  China  for  the 
information  of  the  Department  of  State  as 
late  as  1949.  Also  In  1949  he  was  one  of  the 
group  of  top-ranking  experts  invited  to  a 
State  Department  conference  for  the  purpoee 
of  discii-saing  China  policy.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  McCarran  Committee.  Harold  Stas- 
sen  specified  that  Rosinger  and  Owen  Latti- 
more  were  the  two  "experts"  who  dominated 
the  discussion  at  the  conference. 

Ro.slnger  wa-s  named  by  three  witnesses 
before  the  McCarran  Committee — Professor 
WUllams  Canning.  Karl  Wlttfogel  and  Louis 
Budenz — as  a  member  of  the  Conununlst 
party.  Rosinger  refused  to  say  on  grounds  of 
possible  incriminatiou  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party,  whether 
he  had  been  a  member  at  the  time  he  acted 
as  itdviser  of  the  State  Department,  whether 
he  had  ever  visited  Jtillan  Wadleigh.  whether 
he  had  ever  visited  Alger  HLss. 

Since  he  had  admitted  to  only  perfuntory 
contacUs  with  John  Carter  Vincent  and  John 
S.  Service.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  Infer 
that  the  chief  State  Department  contact  01 
this  pp.iticiilar  Fiir  E.istern  expert  was  Alger 
Hlss. 

In  iiig  Kaplan  held  numerous  >;overnment 
positions,  finally  gravitating  to  the  position 
of  assistant  director  of  Economic  Stability 
and  Development,  Department  of  Economic 
Afliairs.  United  Nation.!.  He  was  identified  by 
both  Wlnttrtker  Chambers  :iud  Elizabeth 
Bentlev  £us  a  member  of  the  f'uinmunist 
e-'pion.i.ie  ring  in  goternment 

Under  questional^  by  the  McCunim  Coni- 
miitee  he  refused  to  say  whether  he  knew 
Whittiii.er  Chambers,  whether  he  knew  Ellz.'i- 
beth  Bentley,  whether  he  had  given  govern- 
ment iiitdrniatlon  to  Nuthan  Gregory  Silver- 
master,  whether  he  w<»s  at  that  moment  a 
Soviet  espionage  agent,  whether  he  knev. 
Alger  Hi';-.". 

ApaiL  from  the  niriuv  jili  Atiundinent  wii- 
ne.s.^es  who  refused  to  say,  among  other 
thlny^:,  whether  they  had  ever  known  Alger 
Hiss  (  r  iiiid  visited  iiini  in  the  .State  DepiU't- 
meiii.  there  i.s  also  liie  matter  01  the  many 
mdi',  i<!uii!s  who  later  turned  (■iit  to  t)e  Coin- 
niuni.-i  1  .iiid  who  were  friencl.i  i.r  collettBue.s 
of  Hiss  cir  were  recommended  by  him  for 
certain  positions — all  of  this.  \i  we  arc  to  be- 
lieve Hiss,  out  of  an  innocent  ignorance  ol 
their  ri'.il  political  views.  At  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, lei  I's  Ko  over  a  few  of  the.se  assotiatlons. 

VVlie;;  Whlttaker  CU;iinbers  first  gave  ptib- 
lic  evidence  identifying  Alger  Hl^s,  Lee  Pre.ss- 
nian.  Niiihiiii  Witt,  Cliarles  Kramer  and  John 
Abt  H-.  irionibers  of  the  Ware  Cell.  Hi-i->  cnni- 
mente-.i  witli  feigned  innocense  that  since 
all  of  llifse  people  had  been  in  the  Depart- 
ment fif  Agriculture  under  Henry  Wallace, 
perlirtp.s  the  Chamber.'  testimony  was  really 
an  ati.ack  on  Wallace. 

Pri-  ^man  confessed  oi  being  a  Coininunlst; 
Wiiv  Kiinner  and  Abt  took  refujje  In  the 
5lh  Aniendnient.  But  despite  his  Intimai. 
association  with  so  many  proven  Commu- 
nLsis  f'ver  11  period  of  years.  Hls-s  would  have 
us  b"lieve  that  he  hitd  no  inkling  of  the  fact 
tha'  Ills  colleagues  and  friends  were  dedicated 
Coininunlsts. 

l.udvig  Ilajchiiuiri  PartlruLirly  revealinp 
wf.s  the  Incideitt  liivolvlng  Hiss's  approval 
of  I.udwig  Rajcliman  as  a  participant  In  the 
Mount  Tremblai.t  Conference  In  1942.  Evi- 
dence brought  out  at  the  IPR  hearings  estab- 
lished that  Hl.ss  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter  of  the 
IPR  had  consulted  on  the  .selection  of  dele- 
^'iitos  tc  the  Conference. 

On  Nov  17.  1942,  Robert  W  Barneit  oj 
the  IPR  staff  wired  to  E  C.  Carter  In  New- 
Pork:  "Hiss  expre.sse'  admiration  Rajchman's 
Incisive  tiiuid.  .Sees  no  objection  his  par- 
ticipation conference."  Three  days  later  Mr. 
C:irter  replied  to  Mr.  Barnett  as  follows: 

"We  extended  tl^e  Motnit  Tremblant  in- 
vitation to  Rajchman  and  he  was  vei-y.  very 
much  plea.sed.  He  called  to  see  me  today  to 
say  that  he  lielleves  it  would  be  unwise  for 
him  to  acept   His  iniml^ratlon  status  is  such 


that  he  would  have  to  get  a  re-entry  permit, 
and  it  might  take  him  an  unduly  long  time 
to  get  this,  and  he  fears  that  there  might 
be  some  embarrassment  because  apparently 
someone  in  Mr.  Breckinridge  Long's  office  is 
not  terribly  keen  on  Rajchman  and  there 
might  be  complications.  You  might  pass  this 
mcsaage  on  in/ormally  and  orally  to  Hiss.- 
(Italics  added.) 

Questioned  by  the  McCarran  Committee 
coun.sel,  Mr.  Carter  could  not  explain  why 
it  was  necessary  to  transmit  this  Information 
to  Hiss  through  a  third  party  "informally 
and  orally."  Nor  was  there  any  explanation 
of  Barnett's  original  wire  which  strongly 
suggested  that  Hiss  was  aware  of  Rajchman's 
questionable  status  but  despite  this  saw  "no 
objection"  to  hU  participation  in  the  con- 
ference. The  Committee  also  established  that 
Ludwlg  Rajchman  subsequently  entered  tlie 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Polish  Commtmlst 
government.  In  which  capacity  he  reentered 
the  United  States  In  1950  as  a  delegat«  Ui 
the  Children's  Emergency  Fund  of  the  United 
Nations 

Noel  Field.  Particularly  instruclive  i.-.  the 
history  of  Alger  Hiss'  long  association  with 
Noel  Field. 

In  the  '40s  and  '60s  the  case  of  Noel  Field 
was  the  .subject  of  endless  speculation  and 
hundreds  of  newspaper  articles.  Noel  Field 
had  been  a  State  Department  employe  from 
1926  to  1936.  a  League  of  Nations  official 
from  1936  to  1940.  and  director  of  European 
relief  activities  for  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee  from  1941  to  1947.  Dtirlng  this 
time  there  were  charges  from  a  number  ol 
sources  that  Noel  Field  was  a  Communtsl. 
or  Communist  sympathizer,  but  nothing  ever 
caipe  of  the  charges — until  the  Unitarian 
Service  Committee,  tinder  pressure,  conduct- 
ed an  investigation  and  decided  to  dispense 
with  his  services. 

in  May  1949.  Field  disappeared  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Over  the  ensuing  years,  liLs 
name  cropped  up  several  times  in  connection 
with  the  Stalinist  purges  that  were  then 
going  on  In  the  satellite  countries.  In  the 
trial  of  the  Rajk  group  in  Hungary  in  1949 
and  the  blan.sky  group  In  Czechoslovakia  in 
19.'>2.  the  charge  was  made  that  the  accused 
Coinnuinlst  leaders  had  collaborated  wUh 
American  Intelligence  through  Noel  Field. 

Tht'ii  Stalin  died.  Many  of  his  victims.  In- 
cluding both  RaJk  and  Slansky.  were  po.st- 
humously  rehabilitated — and  the  prison 
pates  opened  for  many  others  who  had  been 
arrested,  both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  t)'e 
satellite  countrle.s. 

In  November  1954,  the  news  came  from 
Budapest  that  Noel  Field  and  his  wife  Herta 
had  been  released  from  a  Hungarian  Com- 
munist prison  because  the  charges  against 
them  had  been  found  to  be  false. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  United  States. 
Noel  Field  decided  to  accept  "political 
asylum"  in  Hungary,  becau.se  he  was  "grate- 
ful to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  witnessine 
and  experiencing  in  practice  the  h\iildlng  of 
socialism  In  Hungary  "  In  June  1957,  after 
a  U.N.  Special  Committee  had  Issued  a  blist- 
ering condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Hungary,  Noel  Field  took  to  the  radio  to 
denounce  the  U.N.  report  as  a  ".slanderous 
falsehood." 

Today,  no  one  question.s  that  Noel  Field 
wixs  a  Communist  agent  He  was  flrrt  Identi- 
fied a.'-  a  Commuiiisi  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews  in 
testimony  before  the  Dies  Committee  In 
November  1938.  But  no  one  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  this  testimony.  Next,  he  was  idenii- 
ftert  as  a  Communist  agent  by  Gen.  Walter 
Krivitsky  (Krivltsky.  a  top-ranking  .Soviet 
defector  who  had  been  chief  of  Soviet  intelli- 
gence in  Western  Europe  and  who  was  mya- 
teriouBly  ahoC  In  Washington  in  1039,  said 
that  Field  had  been  a  member  of  his  Euro- 
pean apparatus  for  five  years) ;  by  Whlttaker 
Chambers;  by  Herde  MassltLg  (first  wife  of 
Comintern  agent  Gerhart  Elsler  and  herself 
a  confes.sed  espionage  agent) ;  and  by  &lca 
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Glasser  Walla<^,  a  former  Oerman  Commu- 
nist, who  was  Imprisoned  and  relesaed  about 
the  eame  time  as  Field,  and  wbo  bad  bad  a 
long  association  with  blm. 

In  Independent  but  completely  oorzoborft- 
tlve  accounts.  Whlttaker  Cbamben  and  Hede 
Massing  testified  that  Alger  Hiaa  bad  origi- 
nally tried  to  recruit  Noel  Field,  into  tbe 
Hiss-Chambers  espionage  group,  but  tbat 
Hede  Massing  bad  put  in  a  simultaneous  bid 
to  recriUt  Field  for  her  apparatus  and  bad 
won  out  with  the  backing  of  her  Soviet 
superior. 

Hiss'  acqualntancesblp  with  Field  goes 
back  to  at  least  1934.  When  Francis  B.  Sayie. 
U.S.  Commissioner  to  the  Fblllppines,  in 
October  1940  asked  Hiss,  wbo  was  tben  In 
the  Political  Affairs  Division  of  tbe  State 
Department,  to  find  a  suitable  executlTe 
assistant  for  blm.  Hlss  recommended  Noel 
Field — and  an  alternative  candidate  vrbo 
turned  out  a  short  while  later  not  to  be 
available.  Hiss  could  not  conceal  tbe  fact 
of  J.  B.  Matthews'  testimony  about  Field 
two  years  previously.  So  be  dealt  wltb  it  bead 
on  In  these  words:  "Mr.  neld's  name  bad 
been  mentioned  by  a  Mr.  Mattbews  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Dies  Committee  ...  it  seems 
clear  that  Mr.  Matthews'  cbarges  are  irre- 
sponsible and  without  foundation  in  fact." 
Hlss  had  to  go  tbrougb  tbe  mandatory 
routine  of  obtaining  for  Sayre  a  number  of 
statements  from  Field  ftom  Department 
officials,  including  those  tinder  wbom  be  bad 
served  In  the  early  '30s.  Ibe  officer  in  charge 
of  all  Department  personnel  matters  ex- 
pressed serious  doubts  about  Field's  flitness 
for  the  post  and  wrote:  "I  suggest  that  be 
not  be  recommended  by  tbe  Depcu-tment." 

This  communication  was  glossed  over  by 
Hlss  in  reporting  to  Sayre.  Conversely,  be 
up-played  tbe  several  rq;>ort6  be  bad  re- 
ceived that  were  favc«tkble  to  Field.  One  of 
the  reports  he  emphaslEed  came  frmn  Laur- 
ence Duggan,  chief  of  the  Latin  American 
Division  of  the  State  Department — who  was 
later  identified  as  a  member  of  tbe  Soviet 
espionage  apparatus  by  both  Wblttaker 
Chambers  and  Hede  Massing,  and  wbo 
Jumped  or  was  pushed  from  a  skyscraper 
window  In  New  York,  on  Dec.  20, 1948,  shortly 
beIoT9  he  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Duggan's  memorandum  on  Field  did  not 
come  In  response  to  a  request  from  tbe  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  State  Department  person- 
nel, as  it  should  have,  but  in  response  to  a 
personal  request  from  Hlss.  The  text  of  this 
memorandiun  is  worth  quoting. 

"Several  days  ago  Mr.  Alger  Hiss  consulted 
me  about  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Noel  Field 
becoming  Mr.  Sayre 's  executive  assistant.  I 
hesu-d  nothing  further  about  the  matter  un- 
til two  or  three  days  ago.  when  I  learned  that 
certain  questions  had  been  raised  about  Mr. 
Field.  Since  I  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  — , 
who,  I  understand,  had  been  requested  by 
you  to  look  Into  the  matter,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  these  few  brief  words 
about  Field." 

The  memo  then  praised  Mr.  Field  as  a  man 
of  "intellectual  capacity,  honesty,  and  com- 
mon decency,  a  thoughtful,  careful  person, 
modest  and  kind  ...  a  responsible  person 
whose  reliability  would  be  depended  upon  in 
the  position  for  which  he  is  under  considera- 
tion." 

For  one  reason  or  another.  Field  did  not 
get  the  api>olntment  despite  Hiss's  efforts  on 
bis  behalf. 

Field,  It  should  be  noted,  never  went  to 
great  pains  to  conceal  his  pro-Communist 
views.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  his  letters 
and  actions  were  Indiscreet  to  tbe  point  of 
recklessness.  As  European  director  of  the 
Unitarian  Service  Committee,  he  could  have 
concealed  his  Intentions  by  giving  aid  to  all 
political  refugees — while  perhaps  favoring 
the  Communists.  Instead,  as  ann-Commu- 
hist    Spanish    Republican   refugees   bitterly 


•ppiplatned.  one  bad  to  bare  a  membership 
oaHl  bi  tbe  apaniab  Oowimuntet  party  to  get 
aaslrtimu  ttam.  Field's  Paris  beadquarters. 

When  tbe  Unitarian:  Service  Committee  in 
MM5  sent  Field  a  cable  Informing  blm  tbat 
ttiey  planned  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  re- 
latlonsblp  with  tbe  Dkralnian  American 
Bebef  Committee,  Field  protested  tbe  deci- 
sion, saying  tbat  tbe  .mcralnlans  bave  "rep- 
resented In  tbe  public  mind  a  force  little 
leas  reactionary  than  Nazism  itself  .  .  .  tbe 
Ukrainians  .  .  .  bave  been  the  center  of 
anti-SoTiet  agitation." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  per- 
fecUy  all  right,  wltb  tbe  approval  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  tbe  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
dallst  Republic,  to  help  Ukrainians  who 
were  loyal  to  tbelr  government — but  there 
were  no  such  Ukrainian  refugees  in  Europe; 
all  were  enemies  of  tbe  govertunent  and  col- 
laborationists. 

This  is  a  language  spoken  only  by  diehard 
Muscovite  Conununists — and  one  would  have 
to  be  an  idiot,  a  total  Innocent,  or  a  knave, 
to  ignore  its  blatant  political  significance. 
And  whatever  one  might  say  about  Alger 
ffias,  be  was  neither  an  idiot  nor  a  political 
Innocent. 

Correspondence  made  public  at  the  Hiss 
trial  revealed  that  in  1948,  after  Field  bad 
been  dismissed  by  tbe  Unitarian  Service 
Committee,  his  steadfast  friend  Alger  Hiss 
was  still  writing  to  him,  advising  him  on 
what  he  might  do  to  find  a  new  Job. 

Lauchlin  Currie:  The  power  which  Hlss 
wielded  in  the  State  Department  and  his 
friends  Wblte  and  Coe  wielded  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  was  complemented  in  the 
Wblte  House  itself  tbrougb  another  Hlss 
friend,  Lauchlln  Currie,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  President  Roosevelt  from  1939  to 
1946.  In  early  1948,  Currie  was  identified  as 
a  Soviet  agent  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  wbo 
said  tbat  be  had  been  used  to  steal  White 
House  secrets  and  to  ball  out  other  agents 
who  appeared  to  be  In  trouble. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  Currie  denied  this 
charge  under  oath.  But  two  years  later,  when 
tbe  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity sought  to  subpoena  blm,  C\:irrie  took  a 
powder  and  fled  to  Colombia,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  since — not  even  revisiting  the 
United  States  briefly  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  old  friends. 

Why  Currie  fled  is  a  matter  of  speculation, 
but  fresh  evidence  bad  been  developed  since 
bis  original  denial.  The  nature  of  this  evi- 
dence became  apparent  in  1953,  when  Atty. 
Gen.  Herbert  Brownell  released  a  1945  top- 
secret  report  prepared  by  the  FBI  whicb 
named  Currie  as  one  of  the  high-ranking 
government  officials  who  had  cooperated 
wltb  Soviet  intelligence. 

It  came  out,  too,  that  he  had  once  inter- 
vened to  save  Nathan  Gregory  SUvermaster, 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  spy  ring,  from  federal 
Investigation. 

Currie's  influence  was  enormous,  especial- 
ly on  the  conduct  of  China  pcdlcy.  There 
are  over  aoo  references  to  Currie  in  the  bear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  during  the  '50s. 

Among  other  things,  he  served  twice  as  a 
special  envoy  to  China  for  President  Roose- 
velt— not  surprisingly  submitting  favorable 
reports  on  the  Chinese  Communists;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Elizabeth  Bentley,  he  notified  the 
Sovlete  when  the  United  Stetes  was  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  their  code. 

The  Sari  Francisco  Conference.  A  small 
bevy  of  known  and  suspected  Communists 
found  their  way  into  the  U.S.  representation 
to  the  San  Francisco  Conference — and  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Hiss  played  a 
part  in  their  appointment,  and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  met  with  them  frequently 
and  regarded  them  as  colleagues.  There  was 
Dalton  Trumbo,  -vrhose  party  membership 
card  was  prodticed  before  a  session  of  the 


House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
in  1947,  and  wbo  was  hired  as  a  ^ost  writer 
for  Stettinlus  at  tbe  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence. There  was  David  Zablodowtkg,  who  at- 
tended the  conference  as  an  economic  ex- 
pert attached  to  the  VB.  d^egatlon— despite 
the  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
bad  proscribed  him  from  government  serv- 
ice. There  was  Harry  Dexter  W/ilte— later 
identified  as  a  Soviet  agent  by  J.  Edgar  Hoov- 
er-^who  wielded  great  Influence  at  the  con- 
ference as  the  representative  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department.  There  was  LuduHg  VI- 
Iman,  tbe  master  pbotograpber  of  the  Silver- 
master  group  wbo  attended  the  conference 
as  Harry  Dexter  White's  first  Ueutenant. 

Tbe  facte  about  Harry  Dexter  White  and 
Ullman  were  not  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Conference,  but  Dalton  Trumbo  and  David 
Zablodowsky  had  already  been  under  sus- 
picion for  some  time,  and  their  i4>pointments 
resulted  in  a  spate  of  rumors  about  Hiss's 
probable  role  as  sponsor. 

These  rumors  mtist  have  been  widely 
spread,  because  at  one  point  in  the  confer- 
ence, Stettinlus  called  together  tbe  members 
of  the  American  delegation  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  telling  them  that  the  nmx>rs  had 
come  to  his  attention,  tbat  be  had  checked 
on  them,  and  that  be  had  found  them  with- 
out substantiation. 

The  Far  East  and  the  IPR.  Hiss  became 
asBlstont  to  Dr.  Stanley  S.  Hornbeck  in  1939, 
shortly  after  the  latter  was  i4>pointed  direc- 
tor of  tbe  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Stete.  On  tbe  surface,  this  was 
not  a  very  important  position.  But  as  SpruUle 
Braden  pointed  out  in  part  of  his  testimony, 
people  in  top  positions  in  the  Stote  Depart- 
ment are  so  dependent  on  tbelr  assLstents 
for  digesting,  summarizing  and  editing  the 
mass  of  material  tbat  oomes  across  their 
desk,  and  ttx  tbe  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
search that  frequently  goes  into  the  deter- 
mination of  positions,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  is  the  assistente  who  determine 
policy. 

Much  of  the  stuff  that  Alger  Hlss  placed  on 
Dr.  Hombeck's  desk  diulng  the  five  years 
of  association  with  him  tended  to  portray 
the  Chinese  Communlste  as  agrarian  re- 
formers, at  tbe  same  time  tbat  it  was  highly 
critical  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime. 
Hombeck  pointed  out,  however,  that  conclu- 
sions could  not  be  drawn  from  this  fact 
alone,  because  all  of  tbe  reports  that  were 
coming  m  from  the  field — including  the 
initial  reports  from  Ambassador  Patrick 
Hurley — were  cast  in  much  the  same  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  have  significance 
In  the  context  of  the  Hiss  role  in  establish- 
ing the  IPR  influence  in  government  and  in 
the  broader  context  of  the  China  policy 
disaster,  the  essential  groxindwork  for  which 
was  laid  during  Hiss's  ten\u%  of  office  In 
the  Far  Eastern  Division. 

As  assistant  to  Dr.  Hombeck,  Hiss  was  >n 
an  ideal  position  to  act  as  a  transmission 
belt.  John  Carter  Vincent  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony that  "all  business  with  Hombeck  had 
to  pass  through  Hlss."  The  record  of  the 
IPR  hearings  aboimds  in  indications  of  the 
role  he  played.  Apart  from  the  fact  tbat 
Hiss  served  on  the  Executive  Conunlttee  of 
the  IPR  at  one  time,  Edward  C.  Carter  testi- 
fied that  he  frequnetly  met  wltb  Hlss  prior 
to  seeing  Hornbeck;  he  also  testified  that  be 
had  asked  Hiss  to  Introduce  the  Soviet  offi- 
cial, Rogoff,  to  a  number  of  important 
people  in  Washington;  and  be  consulted 
with  Hiss  on  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  Mount  Tremblant  Conference  of  the 
IPR — and  in  this  connection  Hiss  made  hLs 
ill-starred  recommendation  of  Ludwlg 
Rajchman. 

But  while  there  are  many  indications  of 
the  'significant  role  played  by  Hlss  in  the 
development  of  State  Department  policy  on 
China  during  the  war  years,  the  subject 
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only  touched  upon  by  the  IPR  investigation 
The  full  story  waits  to  be  revealed 

Poattcar  Policy:  Hiss  moTed  Into  a  field 
where  the  possibilities  for  "messing  up"  were 
almost  llmltleas  when  in  1944  he  transferred 
to  the  position  of  deputy  director — later  the 
director — of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  in  the  Departm<-nt  of  State  Hla  area 
of  concern  In  this  new  position  was  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  scope  of  jxistwar  prob- 
lems He  figured  prominently  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  confidential  State  Etepartment 
volume.  "Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Prepara- 
tion." So  rapidly  did  he  establish  himself  a.-; 
the  foremost  expert  In  this  field  that,  as 
one  former  State  Department  official  put  it. 
he  was  generally  recognized  by  other  people 
la  the  Department  as  "Joe  Postwar  Himself  " 
Although  Hiss  was  concerned  with  the 
entire  field  of  postwar  foreign  policy,  his  area 
of  major  specialization  was  international 
organization  and— after  the  founding  of  the 
UN— UN  affairs  At  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference  (fall  of  1944 »  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  United  Nations.  Hiss  was 
in  charge  of  all  arrangements  and  was  sec- 
retary of  several  of  the  top  planning  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  in  February  1945. 
Hiss  accompanied  the  American  delegation 
as  Us  expert  on  International  organization. 
The  interpretation  generally  placed  on  the 
Yalta  notes  when  they  were  released  to  the 
press  was  that  Hiss  played  a  minor  role:  and 
certain  papers  even  pointed  out  that  on  the 
question  of  multiple  representation  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  be  seemed  to  have  taken  an 
antl-Commuuist  position.  There  are.  how- 
ever, reasons  to  believe  that  Hiss  played  a 
much  more  important  and  equivocal  role 
than  is  indicated  by  the  printed  record. 

As  assistant  to  Secretary  of  State  Stettinlus 
he  was  in  a  position,  in  the  course  of  the 
many  casual  unrecorded  conversations  that 
muit  have  taken  place,  to  exercise  direct  jn- 
flueuce  on  both  Stettiiiias  and  Roosevelt.  On 
the  specific  question  of  multiple  representu- 
tion  for  the  Russians,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
Hiss  did  oppose  the  Russian  demand  at  i^ome 
cf  the  initial  meetings — but  then  it  must 
be  :ememberecl  that  he  was  obeying  a  strin- 
gent State  Department  directive  that  there 
wa.i  to  be  absolutely  no  compromise  on  thi.s 
question. 

According  to  Stettinlus,  Roosevelt's  capit- 
ulation to  the  Russian  demand  took  place 
at  a  meeting  In  which  he  was  closeted  with 
Stalin,  an  interpreter,  and  Alger  Hls,-^.  Wlien 
Roosevelt  came  out  ol  the  conference  room 
with  Hiss,  he  announced  to  his  advisers  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  which  would 
give  Russia  three  votes  to  Americas  one 
When  members  of  the  American  delegation 
protested.  Roosevelt,  sick  and  weary,  re- 
plied, "I  know  I  shouldn't  have  done  It.  but 
I  was  .=o  tired  when  they  got  hold  of  me; 
be>ides  it  won't  make  much  difference."  As 
Ralph  de  Toledano  properly  asked:  "Who 
were  'they'?  Stalin  and  the  interpreter?  Or 
Statin  and  Hiss?" 

Stettinlus  In  his  book.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Rn-isian:^  at  Yalta  n'.entions  Hiss  often 
enough  to  estnbll.sh  that  he  was  frequently 
consulted  and  thnt  he  kept  himself  vcrv 
busy  giving  advice 

For  example,  when  Roosevelt  asked  Stet- 
tinlus "to  get  a  lawyer"  to  consult  with  him 
over  the  wording  of  the  Polish  boundarv 
settlement  he  called  Hiss.  When  the  con- 
ference adjourned.  Alger  Hiss  was  twelfth 
of  the  13  signatories  to  the  Yalta  agreement 
a:id.  what  Is  more  Important,  he  had  been 
approved  by  Stalin.  Churchill  and  Roose- 
ve'.t  as  general  secretary  of  the  projected 
S;\n  Francisco  Conference — a  role  that  would 
not  have  been  given  to  an  obscure  and  un- 
obtruslTc  assistant.  Nor  would  it  have  been 
given  to  anyone  who  had  incurred  the 
wrath  of  th«  Russians  by  a  display  of  anti- 
Communist  intransigence. 

The  San  Francisco  Confeence    As  iteneral 


secretary  of  the  founding  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  In  San  Francisco  In  early 
1946,  Hiss  turned  In  an  organisational  per- 
formance that  won  the  admiration  of  all. 
If  he  took  an  antl-Communlst  position  on 
any  question,  there  is  certainly  no  record  of 
it — and  It  is  equally  certain  that  Hiss  would 
have  emphasized  such  a  position  In  stat- 
ing his  defens.  against  Chambers.  But  there 
was  a  whole  series  of  questions  on  which 
he    ti-<.)k    pro -Communist    positions: 

The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
The  .American  Federation  of  Labor  bitterly 
chari{ed  that  Hiss's  secretariat  was  giving 
preference  to  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganization;, which  WHS  at  that  time  under 
strong  Communist  Influence  and  that  It 
tised  Its  influence  to  promote  the  formation 
of  the  .So'. let-dominated  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  spearheaded  by  the  CIO 
and  tlie  tr.rde  unitin  incivement  of  the 
USSR 

The  flagrant  nature  of  this  preference  as 
well  as  its  pettiness  was  dramatically  dis- 
played in  tiie  matter  of  travel  a&.Lstance  to 
the  two  rival  trade  union  delegations.  At 
that  time  train  reservations  either  had  to 
be  booked  mcmth.s  in  advance,  or  alterna- 
tively, had  to  be  arranged  by  high-level 
intervention 

The  CIO  delegates  and  the  Soviet  and 
European  Communist  unionlsto  who  were 
trftveiin(<  to  San  Francisco  in  connection 
witJi  the  launching  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Uiilons,  obtained  their  train  reser- 
vations without  difficulty,  thank-s  to  the  in- 
tervention of  the  HLsa  entouriige.  But  when 
the  AFL  tried  to  book  reservations  for  a 
powerful  delet^ation  which  it  planned  to  send 
to  San  Francisco  to  present  its  viewpoint  to 
the  founding  conference,  there  were  no  reser- 
vations to  lie  had.  The  reservations  were 
nnaliy  arranged — but  only  after  William 
Green  OeorKe  Meany  and  Matthew  WoU  bad 
gone  to  see  President  Trtiman  and  Secretary 
of  Sidle  StfitlrUus  about  the  matter! 

Yugonlais  and  Poles:  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  acceptance  by  the  U.N.  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  that  had  usurped  power 
in  their  own  countries,  the  American  Poles 
and  American  Serbs  sent  delegations  to  San 
Fraucl-co.  It  was  their  expectation  that  their 
positions  would  receive  some  svmpathy  from 
the  State  Department 

Ii:  Poland,  the  Lublm  Committee,  a  quis- 
ling creation  of  the  Soviet  government,  was 
moving  rapidly  to  consolidate  Its  power,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Red  Army's  infamous  be- 
trayal of  the  Warsaw  uprising.  In  Yugo- 
slavia Tiro  had  excluded  foreign  correspond- 
ents and  *as  busily  engaged  in  the  physical 
Uqviidatiou  of  the  opposition  In  both  coun- 
tries, situaiions  had  already  developed  that 
werr-  in  clear  violation  of  that  clause  In  the 
Yalta  Agreement  which  promised  the  liber- 
ated peoples  of  Europe  the  right  to  choose 
their  governments  through  democratic  elec- 
tioii> 

The  ban  Francisco  Conference  was  the  one 
occasion  when  the  U.S.  government  might 
have  exercised  pressure  on  the  Polish  and 
Yugoslav  Communists  by  refusing  to  accredit 
their  delegates  until  the  guarantees  of  free 
elections  contained  m  the  Yalta  Agreement 
were  honored. 

Expecting  at  least  a  sympatlietic  hearing 
from  the  State  Department  representatives, 
the  Poles  and  Serbs  both  were  amazed  at  the 
hosuic  reception  they  received  from  Alger 
Hiss 

His-:,  accordang  to  certain  reports,  made  It 
cieai  irom  his  attitude  that  he  considered  the 
governments  of  these  countries  essentially 
democratic  and  entitled  to  representation 
To  the  American  Serbs  and  Poles  who  came 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  mother  countries, 
he  was  rude  and  contemptuous.  Lou  Christo- 
pher, the  leader  of  the  Serbian  delegation, 
entered  his  first  meeting  with  Alger  Hiss 
without  any  preconception  or  prejudice — he 
had   tie.er  met    the   man   nor  heard  of  hirn. 


After  the  meeting  he  stormed  back  to  the 
hotel  and  shouted  to  bis  fellow-Serbs: 
"There's  a  Commtmist  in  Stettinlus'  office! " 
The  Chapxiltepec  Conference  and  the  In- 
ter-American Organiiation :  Just  before  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  there  took  place 
In  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  the  founding  con- 
ference of  the  Inter- American  Organization 
According  to  reports  made  by  Adolph  Berle 
to  a  number  of  people.  Hiss  seemed  deter- 
mined, both  before  and  after  Chapultepec. 
on  preventing  the  creation  of  any  inter- 
Amerlcan  grouping.  The  argument  advanced 
in  support  of  this  position  was  that  any  such 
grouping  would  inevlUbly  be  competitive 
with  the  United  Nations,  would  smack  of 
bad  faith  and  would  make  the  Russians  sus- 
picious. 

A  powerful  coalition,  which  Included  War- 
ren Austin,  Sen.  Arthur  Vandenburg  and 
NeLson  Rockefeller.  In  addition  to  Berle,  was 
able  to  beat  back  the  first  attack  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  creation  of  the  Inter-American 
Organization.  But  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference a  deliberate  effort  was  made  to  liqui- 
date the  newly  created  lAO.  It  was  in  re- 
.sponse  to  this  attack  that  Nelson  Rockefeller 
urged  Sen.  Vandenburg  to  formally  propose 
Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  permits 
regional  groupings  of  a  purely  defensive  na- 
ture. It  is  noteworthy  that  bad  Article  61  not 
succeeded  in  passing,  NATO  would  have 
been  Ulegal  In  terms  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

TUe  Spanish  Republican  Incident:  The 
Franco  government  had  from  the  first  been 
divided  on  the  question  of  its  relations  with 
Nazi  Germany.  While  JYanco  did  agree  to 
send  the  Spanish  Blue  Legion  to  the  Russian 
front  and  while  he  cooperated  in  other  ways, 
he  refused  German  demands  that  they  be 
permitted  to  move  troops  through  Spain  to 
North  Africa,  or  that  the  SpaiUsh  forces,  sep- 
arately or  in  conjunction  with  the  German 
forces,  seize  Gibraltar  and  close  the  Medi- 
terranean to  allied  shipping. 

Wore  than  one  allied  diplomat  reported  af- 
terwards that  Franco's  steadfast  resistance 
on  these  points  may  very  well  have  saved  the 
war  for  the  allies.  But  this  was  overlooked 
by  the  Western  press  when  the  war  came  to 
an  end. 

Franco  was  held  up  as  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  the  fascist  axi.s  we  had  committed 
ourselves  to  extirpate — and  only  a  handful 
of  conservatives  dared  to  come  to  his  defense 
under  these  circiunstances.  For  these  rea- 
son.s,  when  the  war  was  over  he  found  him- 
self Isolated  diplomatically,  compromised 
politically  at  home,  and  confronting  a  major 
economic  crisis  without  any  possibility  of 
international  assistance. 

For  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
Francos  downfall  appeared  highly  probable. 
In  the  event  of  his  downfall,  there  were  only 
two  forces  that  could  have  filled  the  vacuum: 
( 1 )  the  legitimate  Spanish  Republican  Gov- 
ernment iu  Exile,  which  embraced  all  the 
anti-Franco  parties  with  the  exception  of  the 
Communists,  and  (2)  the  pro-Communist 
splinter  group  headed  by  Juan  Negrln  and 
represented  in  this  country  by  Alvarez  del 
Vayo.  which  had  set  itself  up  as  a  competitor 
for  recognition.  It  wad,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  coun- 
try that,  if  Franco  fell,  his  place  should  be 
taken  by  the  anti-Communist  coalition  rep- 
resented by  the  Government  in  Exile  and  not 
by  the  coalition  of  Communists  and  crypto- 
Communlsts  headed  by  Juan  Negrln.  Con- 
versely. It  was  In  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
munists that  the  Negrln  group  should  take 
over  and  there  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  Alger  Hiss  used  his  Influence  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  Negrln  faction. 
In  the  fall  of  1945,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  officially  requested  that  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheaon  grant  an 
audience  to  Fernando  de  los  Kloe,  the  foreign 
minister  of  the  Spanish  Republican  Oovern- 
ment  in  Exile.  The  AFL  made  rapeated  re- 
quests of  Acheson.  culminating  In  a  personal 
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phone  call  from  President  William  Green  to 
AchesoD. 

Acbeson  refused  point  blank  to  grant  the 
requested  audience  with  de  loe  Bloa — ^tbe 
diplomatic  purport  of  which  would  bave  been 
that  the  Prieto-de  los  Rlos  antl-Oonununlst 
coalition  was  acceptable  to  the  'United  States 
if  the  Franco  regime  should  fall.  By  that 
time,  there  had  already  been  discussions 
between  the  Spanish  Republican  modeirates 
and  the  'Vatican,  which  got  as  far  as  an  ex- 
change on  the  role  of  the  Church  in  educa- 
tion in  a  non -Franco  Spain.  The  l^anish 
RepubUcan  moderates,  apparently,  were  not 
unacceptable  to  the  Vatican — but  they  vp- 
peared  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  State  De- 
partment, thanks  to  the  influence  of  Alger 
Hiss. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks  of  having  refused 
William  Green's  request,  Acheson  granted  an 
audience  to  Juan  Negrln,  the  leader  of  the 
pro-Communist  faction,  apparently  at  the 
sole  request  of  Frieda  Klrcbway,  veteran 
editor  of  The  Nation,  who  accompcmied  Neg- 
ri n  to  the  State  Department,  meda  KlrcH- 
way  subsequently  wrote  a  gloating  letter  to 
William  Green,  telling  him  of  the  excellent 
meeting  that  they  bad  with  Acheson. 

Although  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  It 
at  the  time,  this  was  an  incident  of  the  great- 
est political  significance.  Not  only  was  the 
State  Department  put  in  the  position  of  dip- 
lomatically approving  the  pro-Communist 
faction,  but  it  did  so  In  defiance  of  the  AFL, 
representing  some  seven  to  eight  million 
voters  and  apparently  under  no  political 
pressure  other  than  that  which  Frieda  Kirch- 
way  personally  was  able  to  exert.  High  of- 
ficials of  the  AFL  were  strongly  suspicious 
at  the  time  that  the  man  really  responsible 
for  this  decision  was  Alger  Hlas.  The  pattern 
of  friendships  and  liaisons,  moreover,  strong- 
ly supports  the  assumption  that  the  real  play 
in  this  Instance  was  from  Noel  Field  to  Hiss 
to  Acheson. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Field  at 
that  time  (1946)  was  heading  up  the  Uni- 
tarian Service  Committee  in  Paris,  in  which 
capacity  he  gave  assistance  so  exclusively  to 
Spanish  Republican  Communists  that  all  of 
the  Spanish  Republican  antl-Conmiunlst  fac- 
tions protested  bitterly. 

Testimony  at  the  Hiss  trial  indicated  that 
Field  and  Hiss  had  been  In  fMendly  cor- 
respondence and  that  this  oorreapondence 
carried  through  into  1947  and  1948 — after  the 
Unitarians  had  decided  to  part  company  with 
Field  because  of  the  mounting  evidence  of 
his  Communist  proclivities.  Field  was  the  No. 
1  American  in  terms  of  liaison  with  the  Span- 
ish Republican  Communists.  Hiss  was  the 
No.  1  man  in  the  State  Department  in  terms 
of  action  that  might  ultlmatdy  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  a  new  government. 

Nothing  would  have  berai  more  natural 
than  for  Hiss'  old  friend,  Field,  to  write  a 
confidential  letter  to  Hiss  urging  that  he 
arrange  to  have  Acheson  see  Negrin.  Since 
they  were  in  more  or  less  regular  correspond- 
ence, and  since  Field  was  over  his  ears  In 
Spanish  Communist  politics,  it  Is  Inconceiv- 
able that  their  letters  should  not  have  dealt 
with  the  Spanish  question.  In  any  case,  this 
is  something  that  would  bear  further  Inves- 
tigation. 

The  Panama  Canal  Incident:  During  the 
war  the  United  States  government  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama permitting  the  establishment  of  134 
bases  of  various  kinds,  ranging  from  simple 
observation  outposts  and  anti-aircraft  posts 
to  the  huge  Rio  Mato  airbaae.  These  bases 
were  considered  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  canal,  which  obviously  could  not  have 
been  defended  adequately  from  the  narrow 
s-rip  of  the  Canal  Zone  proper. 

The  agreement  provided  fat  automatic  ter- 
mination one  year  after  a  deftniUvt  treaty 
r>/  peace  had  been  signed.  But  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  the  Conununists  in  Panama 


embarked  upon  a  campaign  of  agitation  de- 
manding that  the  bases  b«.  returned  one  year 
after  V-J  Dan.  "nie  agitation  had  oonsKter- 
able  success,  since  it  pandered  to  the  na- 
tionalist sentiments  of  the  Panamanians  and 
particularly  to  the  ardent  nationalism  of  the 
Panamanian  students. 

At  the  close  of  1945,  the  governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  submitted  his  annual  report  to 
the  War  Department.  The  annual  report  was 
a  perfectly  routine  affair  dealing  with  the 
operations  of  the  canal  and  it  tiad  been  sub- 
mitted regularly  to  the  American  government 
since  1903.  The  office  of  Sprullle  Braden,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  Latin  American 
Affairs,  was  horrified  to  discover  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Political  Affairs  under  Alger 
Hiss  wished  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Canal 
Zone  governor  to  the  United  Nations  under 
Article  73,  which  requires  the  transmis- 
sion of  regular  reports  on  "non-self-govern- 
ment territories." 

Hiss  Insisted  that  under  Article  73  it  was 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  sub- 
mit the  report  and  he  held  to  tills  position 
despite  the  luianlmous  protests  of  all  of  the 
officers  In  the  Latin  American  Section,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Canal  Zone,  so 
far  as  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  concerned, 
was  self-governing,  and  that  the  submission 
of  the  report  'would  enrage  the  Panamanians, 
play  Into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and 
alienate  other  tiatln  Americans  who  would 
say,  "See  what  the  United  States  Ls  doing  In 
the  Canal  Zone." 

Finally,  SpruUle  Braden  decided  to  see  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Acheson  In  an  effort 
to  liead  off  the  report.  When  he  entered 
Acheson's  office.  Hiss  was  already  there  and 
It  was  his  Impression  that  he  had  been  there 
for  some  time. 

"'When  I  tried  to  state  my  case,"  said 
Braden,  "Mr.  Acheson,  as  a  lawyer,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hiss  and  I  didn't  even  have  a  chance 
to  state  my  case.  I  remember  that  I  came  out 
of  that  meeting  boiling  with  rage  at  what 
ht4>pened. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations — and,  as  Braden  had  predicted,  the 
Panamanian  foreign  minister.  Dr.  Alfaro,  who 
was  personally  friendly  to  the  U.S.  and  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  <x>mbat  the  demands  for 
the  Immediate  return  of  the  bases,  made  a 
i^>eech  bitterly  protesting  the  Implication 
of  the  report. 

Alfaro's  Indignation  was  matched  only  by 
Braden's.  Although  Braden  had  been  over- 
ruled on  the  submission  of  the  report,  he  had 
naturally  anticipated  that,  since  the  matter 
dealt  with  the  territory  of  his  depco-tment, 
the  copy  of  the  report  would  be  submitted 
to  him  before  being  sent  on  to  the  UJT.  In- 
stead, he  picked  up  the  WsLShlngton  Post  one 
morning  and  read  on  the  front  page  that  the 
U.S.  government  had  reported  to  the  UJf .  on 
the  Canal  Zone  as  an  "occtipied  territory." 

Braden  relates  that  he  went  down  to  the 
otHc^  of  Dean  Acheson,  then  acting  secretary 
of  state,  with  fire  in  his  eyes  to  demand  that 
the  report  be  withdrawn.  Acheson  replied 
that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  do  anything 
about  it  without  Mr.  Hiss — and  Mr.  Hiss  was 
not  to  be  found  that  day  in  Washington. 

Finally,  at  6:00  In  the  afternoon,  it  was  re- 
ported to  Braden  that  Hiss  had  been  located 
and  was  in  Acheson's  office.  Braden  sent  one 
of  his  deputies,  Mr.  Brings,  down  to  see  Ache- 
son and  Hiss  to  demand  that  the  report  be 
withdrawn.  As  Braden  relates  the  story, 
Brlggs  "came  back  from  Mr.  Acheson's  office 
and  reported  that  Mr.  Acheson  bad  sustained 
Mr.  Hiss  and  Mr.  Hiss  had  been  very  apolo- 
getic ...  he  said  that  he  was  oh,  so  sorry — 
that,  of  course.  It  should  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs .  .  .  but  it  was  Just  one  of  those  things 
that  happened,  that  slipped  by,  a  mistake 
somewhere,  and  he  was  very  regretful  about 
it." 

After  the  speech  by  the  Panamanian  dele- 
gate to  the  UJ7..  the  Department  of  State  In- 


formed the  Panamanian  Embassy  that  it 
would  not  In  the  future  include  the  Canal 
Zone  in  the  report  stipulated  by  Article  73 
of  th^  U.N.  Charter.  But  the  damage  had 
been  done.  The  ultimate  outcome  was  that 
in  response  to  rising  a^tatton  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama  In  the  fall  of  1947  was  con- 
strained  to  cancel  the  agreement  and  take 
back  the  bases — ^whlch  the  American  military 
had  agreed  were  essential  for  the  defense  of 
the  canal  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  Proposal  to  Establish  a  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Under  the  Direction  of  the 
State  Department:  DuriUig  the  first  part  of 
1945  there  took  place  an  extremely  significant 
struggle  between  the  Hiss  group  and  J.  An- 
thony Panuch  and  some  of  the  other  con- 
servative elements  in  the  Department  of 
State.  On  Feb.  12,  1946.  the  Secretary's  Staff 
Committee  Issued  a  paper  on  the  permanent 
location  and  organization  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Intelligence.  Had  this  report  been 
implemented,  It  would  In  effect  have  made 
the  CIA  an  arm  of  the  Department  of  S'tate. 
As  the  report  put  It,  "The  Department's 
intelligence  program,  upon  which  was  based 
the  Oct.  1,  1945,  trsmsfer  to  the  Department 
of  the  Research  and  Analysis  Branch  and  the 
Presentation  Branch  of  the  former  OSS, 
was  predicated  upon  the  establishment 
under  a  special  assistant  to  the  secretary  of 
a  single  organization  which  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection,  evaluation  and 
dissemination  of  all  information  regarding 
foreign  nations:'  (Italics  added.) 

In  replying  to  this  memorandum,  Mr. 
Panuch  and  his  superior,  Donald  Russell, 
submitted  a  detailed  argument  which  made 
the  following  points : 

(1)  The  President  had.  In  fact,  in  a  di- 
rective dated  Sept.  20,  1945,  asked  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  "take  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
foreign  intelligence  program  for  all  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  that  type  of  activity. 
This  should  be  done  'through  the  creation  of 
an  Interdepartmental  group.  .  .  ." 

(2)  Subsequently,  it  had  become  "obvious 
that  the  plan  to  organize  a  national  foreign 
intelligence  program  through  the  interde- 
partmental committee  mechanism  was  Im- 
practicable. Accordingly,  this  mission  was 
assigned  to  the  International  Intelligence 
Authority  established  by  the  President's  di- 
rective of  Jan.  22,  1946." 

(3)  "The  point  is  made  that  the  central- 
ized intelligence  organization  now  proposed 
is  called  for  by  the  October  1st  directive.  In 
calling  for  a  centralization  of  all  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Department,  it  disregarded 
the  principle  of  intelligence  decentralization 
which  was  a  prime  tenet  of  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget's  intelligence  organization  plan  on 
which  the  President's  instructions  to  the 
secretary  were  based. 

"Its  proposal  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Department's  'positive'  and  'security'  Intelli- 
gence activities  was  inconsistent  with  tbe 
elementary  principles  of  intelligence  organi- 
zation and  is  neither  practicable  nor  desir- 
able. In  any  event,  as  the  secretary  has  ruled, 
any  administrative  directive  Is  subject  to 
review  with  respect  to  its  organizational 
soundness  and  feasibility  as  provided  for  by 
Departmental  Order  1366A." 

The  plan  was  defeated,  but  only  after  a 
bitter  struggle.  A  short  while  later,  on 
March  5th,  Hiss  submitted  a  plan  to  tbe  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  office  as  the  "Initiating  and  coordinating 
center  within  the  Department  for  United 
Nations  Affairs,  within  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state." 

In  commenting  on  the  significance  of  this 
memorandum,  Mr.  Panuch  wrote  on  March  7, 
1946:  "The  intelligence  operation  is  hand- 
maiden to  the  action-taking  and  policy-de- 
termining groups.  It  must  be  sensitive  to 
their  t:eeds.  It  must  hare  handy  the  mass 
of  original  documents  and  material  on  nAilch 
its  studies  are  based.  While  It  may  secure 
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mucu  assistance  from  otbers  outside,  it  must 
be  responsible  to  the  place  of  decision.  A  de- 
partment which  win  be  held  responalble  for 
its  decisions  and  actions  must.  In  turn,  be 
able  to  hold  accountable  to  It  the  operation 
which  produces  Intelligence  on  which  those 
decisions  and  actions  will,  in  part,  be  based. 

"The  State  Department  is  organized  along 
-eographlc  and  functional  lines.  The  geo- 
graphic and  economic  desks  are  'the  action - 
taking  and  policy-determining  grouiw'  in  the 
great  flow  of  Departmental  decisions  made 
daily.  In  matters  of  high  import,  they  are 
responsible  for  recommendations  with  respect 
to  policy  of  action  on  which  the  secretary'-. 
decisions  are  based.' 

Panuch  reported  that  his  memorandum 
killed  the  proposal  deader  than  a  doornail 
But  again  there  Is  this  highly  sinister  pattern 
involving  the  centralization  of  vast  authority 
within  a  single  office — thereby  Increasing  the 
ability  of  a  single  infiltrator  to  do  great  dam- 
age to  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  Punuch  and 
not  Hiss  who  wa.-*  removed  from  the  State 
Department. 

The  Infiltration  of  the  United  Nations 
In  the  bearings  on  the  employment  of  Amer- 
ican subversives  by  the  United  Nations.  27 
of  the  witnesses  who  testified  invoked  the 
5th  Amendment  when  asked  about  their  con- 
nection with  the  Communist  conspiracy  Wil- 
liam L.  Franklin,  special  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector, Office  of  Secretary,  Department  of 
State,  gave  this  testimony  on  the  question 
of  the  role  played  by  iflss  in  recruiting  the 
original  employes  of  the  Secretariat: 

Mr.  PRAXKiiN.  On  March  25,  1946.  Mr 
Hiss  transmitted  a  list  (to  the  UNO|  con- 
taining 78  names.  On  April  4,  he  transmitted 
a  larger  list  Including  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  78  names,  for  a  total  of  284  on  April  4. 
1946. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  pointed  out  that 
In  the  Department  we  had  complied  a  list 
of  193  names  from  the  old  records  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  of  individ- 
uals working  for  the  Federal  Ooverrunent. 
who  were  loaned  to  the  United  Nations. 

Since  my  last  appearance  here,  I  find  that 
there  is  In  the  flies  of  the  Department  » 
letter  dated  AprU  18.  1946,  showing  that  on 
that  date  there  were  on  loan  to  the  United 
Nations  58  Individuals  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent. and  the  letter  says  that  these  in- 
dividuals were  cleared  through  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs. 

Of  these  58  individuals.  17  had  not  been 
placed  on  the  list  of  193  which  we  com- 
piled. Therefore,  the  loan  list  would  amount 
to  210  individuals  and  the  list  of  April  4. 
1946,  amounting  to  284  individuals,  would 
make  a  total  of  494  .  .  . 

Mr.  Keatikg.  So  that  .  .  .  out  of  the  total 
of  494  names  there  were  49  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  and  there 
were  216  who  were  either  employed  or  on 
temporary  loan  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  FKANKLiN.  Those  figures  would  be  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  Information  that  i.s 
available  to  us. 

Mr.  HnjjNca.  And  in  each  Instance  where 
a  man  was  loaned,  he  was  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hiss;   is  that  right? 

Mr.  PBANKtiN.  Well.  1  have  not  found  any- 
thing In  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Congressman,  to  say  "I  recom- 
mend this  man." 

Mr.  Hn.i.iNCS.  He  did  pass  their  names 
along,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  record  shows  that  the 
names  were  transmitted  through  the  Office  of 
Special  Political  Affairs. 

•        •        • 

Whut  Can  Be  Achieved  bj/  Re-Opening  the 
Ca*e:  The  rstelUng  of  tbe  atorj  of  Al^er 
Hiss  has  a  much  more  Important  purpose 
than  simply  claartng  away  some  of  the  con- 


fusion about  the  past  that  has  tniUt  up  as 
a  result  of  the  unremitting  disinformation 
campaign  of  the  entire  left  wing  aver  a  period 
of  some  26  years. 

The  fragmentary  evidence  that  has  been 
compiled  In  this  article  suggests  that  Alger 
Hiss  and  Harry  Dexter  White  and  Lauchlln 
Currle  and  other  members  of  the  Soviet  ap- 
paratus in  government  did  their  greatest 
damage  not  by  passing  on  state  secrets  to  the 
KGB,  but  by  "messing  up."  or  manipulating. 
tiie  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  so  that  it 
sub-^erved  the  puriKwes  of  the  Kremlin. 

About  their  role  in  the  China  policy  dls- 
;vster  '.ve  already  know  a  good  deal,  thanks  to 
the  hearing?:  on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions .  nd  Interlocking  Subversion  and  the 
.\mcra>-la  investigation  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
many there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
'.var  could  have  been  sliortened  by  as  much  as 
a  year  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Morgenthaii 
plan  I  whlrh  called  for  the  dismantling  of 
German  Industry  after  an  Allied  victory!. 

Had  the  war  terminated  in  the  summer  of 
1944  instead  of  1945.  hundreds  of  thousandp 
of  lives  would  have  been  saved  and  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  been  stopped  a}>proxl- 
mately  at  their  pre-war  frontiers 

Elizabeth  Bentley  testified  that  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  influence  was  responsible  for 
the  Morpenthau  plan,  and  there  is  a  good 
denl  of  supporting  evidence  to  be  found  for 
this  l;i  the  Morgenthau  diaries.  What  is  cer- 
tain IS  that  the  twin  idiocies  of  the  Morgen- 
thau plan  and  the  policy  of  "unconditional 
.surrender"  served  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  not  of  the  free  world.  But  on  this 
point,  we  h.ive  a  good  deal  more  to  learn. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  oome  for  a  painstak- 
ing analysis  of  all  the  position  papers  and 
correspondence  which  originated  in  the  Hiss 
office  durlny  his  tenure  as  a  State  Depart- 
ment official,  and  for  a  parallel  analysis  of 
the  papers  originated  by  Harry  Dexter  White, 
Lauchlln  Currle.  Larry  Ditggan.  Harold 
Glasfer.  Prank  Coe.  and  the  other  identified 
Soviet  agents  who  rose  to  high  rank  In  vari- 
otis  departments  of  the  U.S.  government. 

We  know  that  such  manipulation  took 
place  and  that  in  certain  areas  It  did  grave 
damage  to  our  foreign  policy.  How  much 
there  was  and  in  how  many  areas  it  affected 
our  foreign  policy  we  do  not  know  because 
the  matter  has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  a 
systematic  study.  On  this  point,  an  enter- 
prising political  researcher  with  the  time  to 
tackle  a  task  of  monumental  proportions, 
might  be  able  to  put  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  to  some  very  good  use. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  WINS 
NATIONAL  INVITATIONAL  TOUR- 
NAMENT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  mj-  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  last  Sunday  afternoon  the 
University  of  Kentucky  basketball  team 
won  the  National  Invitatlonsd  Tourna- 
ment before  over  12,000  fans  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  by  defeating  North  Caro- 
lina-Charlotte 71-67.  The  game  was 
highly  contested  throughout  with  neither 
team  enjoying  more  than  a  7-point  lead 
at  any  time. 

This  NIT  championship  by  Coach  Joe 
Hall's  Cardiac  Kids  is  the  first  for  U.  of 
K.  since  1946.  And  I  also  point  out  that 
the  win  last  Sunday  was  the  10th  straight 
win  In  another  20-win  season. 

I  would  like  to  ofT^r  my  congratulations 
to  University  of  Kentucky  Coach  Joe 
Hall,  his  coaching  staff  and  the  entire 
University  of  Kentucky  squad. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Hail  to  the  Wildcats"  appeared  In  the 


March  22,  1976  Lexington  Herald.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Haii.  to  the  Wildcats 

The  University  of  Kentucky  Wildcats  have 
had  their  ups  and  downs  this  season,  but  In 
the  past  10  games  they  really  turned  on  the 
steam,  winning  Sunday  the  National  Invita- 
tional Tournament  In  New  York  City. 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  Coach  Joe 
Hall  and  the  whole  squad  whose  come-from- 
behlad  victory  over  the  North  Carolina-Char- 
lotte team  in  yesterdpy's  final  culminated 
an  excellent  season. 

At  one  time  with  a  10-10  record  and  Rick 
Robey  injured  on  the  bench,  the  Wildcats 
were  struggling  to  break  even.  But  from  that 
point  en  there  was  no  stopping  the  Cats  as 
they  showed  how  real  basketball  is  played— 
hitting  the  open  man  on  offense,  helping  each 
other  out  on  defense,  caring  more  about  the 
team  than  oneself. 

And  what  a  team  it  Is.  what  a  diversity 
of  talents  and  personalities— Larry  Johnson. 
Mike  Phillips,  Jack  Glvens.  James  Lee  and 
Reggie  Warford.  Starters  and  bench,  down 
to  the  last  man.  they  have  made  Lexington 
and  Kentucky  proud. 


SHEILA  YOUNG:  A  WINNER 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  March  24,  the  city  of  Detroit 
will  honor  a  remarkable  person  who  has 
already  brought  honor  to  herself,  her 
family  and  friends,  and  her  country. 

The  accomplishments  of  Detroit's 
Sheila  Young  in  the  2V2  months  are  a 
testimonial  in  themselves.  At  the  12th 
Winter  Olympic  Games  in  Innsbruck,  she 
won  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  in 
speedskating,  thus  becoming  the  first 
American  ever  to  win  three  medals  in  a 
single  Winter  Olympics.  At  the  1976 
women's  speed  skating  championship 
in  Norway  a  couple  weeks  later,  she  set 
sprint  records  in  the  500  and  1,000  meter 
events,  and  finished  third  in  the  overall 
standings.  On  March  7,  she  ended  her 
European  tour  with  a  flourish — winning 
all  four  races  and  the  overall  women's 
world  sprint  speedskating  champion- 
ship. It  was  her  third  world  sprint  title 
in  4  years. 

When  you  add  her  past  accomplish- 
ments in  skating  and  cycling — she  was 
the  1973  women's  world  sprint  champion 
In  both  sports,  the  first  athlete  ever  to 
hold  two  world  titles  in  different  sports 
at  the  same  time — it  is  apparent  why  we 
as  Michiganders — and  Americans — are  so 
proud  of  Sheila. 

But  Sheila  Young  would  have  been  a 
winner  even  if  she  had  never  seen  a  bi- 
cycle or  a  pair  of  skates. 

It  takes  much  more  than  talent,  or 
God-given  abilitj-.  to  achieve  the  goals 
Sheila  set  out  to  reach.  To  be  sure,  it 
takes  remarkable  dedication  and  work  to 
devote  years  of  your  life  to  the  lonely 
training  and  discipline  required  to  be  a 
world-class  athlete,  and  Sheila  has  cer- 
tainly paid  her  dues.  In  addition,  it  re- 
quires the  sacrifice  and  support  of  an 
athlete's  family,  and  Mr.  Clair  Yoimg 
and  the  rest  of  Sheila's  family  deserve 
to  share  In  her  triimiphs. 

However,  what  makes  an  athlete  a 
champion    is    the    indomitable    human 
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spirit,  that  quality  in  us  tbat  allows  us  to 
ovitteame  ad^oiitsr  ami  hawlahip  to 
achieve  our  voals. 

One  quality  that  impreeaes  me  about 
Sheila  is  unrelated  to  ho-  recent  accom- 
plishments. Following  her  gi^uatlon 
from  Detroit's  Denby  High  School  in 
1968,  Sheila  tried — and  failed — three 
times  to  make  the  \JB.  i^peedskating 
sprint  team.  Another  person  might  have 
given  op.  but  Sbeila  persevered,  evoitual- 
ly  making  the  team,  and  flnkhlng  fourth 
in  a  race  at  the  1972  Winter  Games  in 
Sapporo.  In  1973,  at  Oie  World  Cycling 
Championships  in  Spain,  Sheila  crashed 
her  cycle  during  the  s<»niiflna.iff  of  the 
women's  sprint.  She  got  back  on  her  bike 
and  won.  She  crashed  again  during  the 
final  sprint,  opening  up  a  head  wound 
that  required  clamps  to  close.  Once 
again,  another  person  might  have  called 
it  quits,  but  Sheila  got  back  on  her  cycle 
and  won  the  championship. 

Speedskating  and  cycling,  unlike  some 
other  sports,  do  not  lead  to  lucrative  pro- 
fessional careers.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
Sheila  would  insist  that  their  rewards 
are  priceless.  I  am  thankful — and 
proud — as  I  am  sure  aU  of  my  colleagues 
are,  to  have  shared  in  Sbella's  moments 
of  triumph  as  she  stood  on  the  Olympic 
platform  and  our  national  anthem  was 
played. 

Whatever  Sheila  decides  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  her  life,  I  am  oanfl^nt  that  the 
same  quality  that  allowed  her  to  pene- 
vere  and  achieve  success  In  unateur 
sports  will  guide  her  in  the  future. 

Sheila  Young  is  a  winner  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  think  that  her 
accomplishments  are  a  fitting  k^mote  to 
America's  Bicentennial  commemoration. 


GOVERN  THYSELF 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  often  these  days  when  people  in  pub- 
lic life  say  exactly  what  tliey  mean  and 
mean  exactly  what  they  say,  and  mince 
no  words  about  It.  Ev«i  tlioue^  it  can 
sometimes  be  startling,  it  is  always  m- 
couraglng  when  someone  does. 

There  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  March  22  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  an  article  based  on  an  inter- 
view witlx  the  Revorend  Jesse  Jackson, 
head  of  an  organization  called  People 
United  to  Save  Humanity  and  formerly 
a  close  associate  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr. 

Reverend  Jackson  had  something  to 
say,  and  he  said  it,  with  force  and  with- 
out window  dressing.  In  miy  judgment, 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  both  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  and  for  express- 
ing a  point  of  view  which  I  bdleve  needs 
to  be  brought  out  into  the  open.  What 
Reverend  Jackson  had  to  say  certainly 
is  not  calculated  to  make  everyone 
happy.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to. 

According  to  the  newspaper.  Reverend 
Jackson's  message  was  directed  particu- 
larly to  black  people.  I  would  say  his 
message  applies  to  large  segments  of  all 
the  American  population,  white  and 
black  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Becokb. 
asfoUowx: 
Muuuiaa  JE«B  JacKSOii's  Mrfmtcv  xo  Xi&.  Is 

Directed  PAKTicDiiABitT  to  Bi.acK  People 

(By  Cbet  FuUer) 

ftmt  Jackaon.  84-yesr-ol(l  minister  of  tbe 
Oo^iel  and  acUvist  tor  social  ohange.  bas  a 
mdSBsgB  tor  tbe  American  people,  and  for 
black  people  In  partlctilar,  individual  self- 
government. 

He  l8  convinced  that  It's  the  only  thing 
wlil^  "can  save  us  from  Uie  gripe  of  wpirltaaX 
wlokedneu  and  moral  decadence  now  upon 
us  In  ttala  nation." 

"For  black  folks,"  Jackson  says,  "the  crisis 
Is  doubly  serious.  The  doors  of  opportunity 
that  have  been  knocked  open  by  the  civU 
rights  movement  can't  be  taken  advantage  of, 
because  many  of  otir  young  men  are  too 
drunk  to  stagger  through  them. 

"Many  of  our  yoimg  girls  beootne  pregnant 
prematurely.  The  crime  rate  where  we 
(blacks)  live  is  so  high  our  businesses  can't 
flourlsb.  Our  women  cannot  walk  the  streets 
In  safety  and  our  homes  have  ao  many  bars 
they  look  like  prisons.  Dope  is  flowing 
through  our  schools  and  our  youn^;  people 
are  influenced  by  the  movies  that  glorify 
hustling  and  nonwork." 

Jackson,  bead  of  Chicago-based  People 
United  To  Save  Humanity  (C^peraUon  PUSH) 
and  onee  a  lieutenant  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Martin 
Lutber  King  Jr.,  is  so  disturbed  over  the  state 
of  public  education  In  America  and  tbe  mas- 
siv*  amount  of  violence  in  tbe  nation's 
schools  tbat  be  is  trying  to  mold  what  he 
calls  a  "p'jsh  for  excellence"  crusade  in  tbe 
scbods. 

"I  have  been  in  more  than  70  schools 
throughout  this  covmtry  since  September." 
says  Jackson,  who  was  in  town  Sunday  to  at- 
tend a  local  chiurcb's  bicentennial  banquet. 

"What  I've  seen  In  the  schools  Is  a  break- 
down in  moral  authority,  discipline  and  de- 
velopment. When  I  take  my  message  to  the 
students  they  are  very  enthusiastic.  They 
are  crying  tor  moral  leadership  and  discipline. 

"We  must  have  moral  authority  and 
ethics."  Jackson  says  firmly.  "I  see  this  state 
we're  In  as  the  afterbirth  of  tbe  civil  rl^ts 
rebellion.  We  went  tbrougb  that  period  of 
rebelling  against  authority  because  it  was 
oppressing  us.  But  now  tbe  extremes  have 
set  in.  We  stopped  being  servile,  now  we  dont 
want  to  be  of  service. 

"Many  rightfully  stopped  working  for  little 
or  notlilng,  but  others  now  fail  to  see  the 
value  of  working,  period. 

"This  general  rebeUlon  against  aU  author- 
ity must  stop."  he  declared,  "and  boundless 
liberalism — we  know  now — Is  not  the  answer, 
either. 

"  'Liberal'  thinkers  have  crippled  us  for  so 
long  because  they  always  expected  so  little 
from  us  (blacks)  because  otu'  diets  weren't 
the  same  as  whites  or  we  lived  in  the  proj- 
ects, etc.  .  .  .  They  kept  giving  us  excuses 
and  had  us  believing  we  shouldn't  do  any 
better." 

Jackson  says  conservative  thinkers  haven't 
helped  either,  isecause  they  tend  to  be  too 
narrow  In  their  views  "and  punitive  rather 
than  imaginative,  but  firm. 

"The  major  reason  for  the  trouble  in  the 
schools,"  Jackson  says,  "Is  the  massive  drop- 
out of  parents  In  this  country. 

"We've  got  to  bring  the  paren.s  back  In," 
he  sayB.  "Teachers  and  parents  miist  wofk 
together  more.  Ytte  one  thing,  I  think  we 
ought  to  stop  giving  report  cards  to  students 
and  force  parents  to  come  to  school  to  pick 
them  up  so  they  get  to  know  the  teachers 
and  principals. 

"Then  we  need  to  Institute  city-wide  study 
hours  (from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.)  wher«  school- 
age  children  wouldn't  be  allowed  on  the 
streets  and  there'd  be  a  total  blackout  of 
radio  and  TV. 

"You  hear  all  this  talk  about  why  Johnny 


can't  read."  Jackson  says.  "Johnny  can't  read 
because  be  doesnt  praettoe  rmOtam.  X  look  at 
it  tblB  way.  U  MImay  ewB^  («•«  toeime  he's 
hon^y.  «Mn  M%ttM  gimiiMM»^  fludt. 

staywl  out  lato  laalr  aigbt  antf  to  ■iMpj  in 
clMB  the  next  day,  tbsa  It's  tlM  pannts' 
fault. 

"Parents  can't  continue  to  abdicate  tbelr 
responslbUlty  as  parents.  BeU-gorernment 
starts  with  eeU-eantral  and  It  dwiianilii  the 
parsolt  of  OTcelTfeooe  la  ovHlvas  flnt.  Vaien. 
in  our  twmn  anil  ilaally  In  oar  »«i»«mum 

"Wby  bave  we  stopped  wmmo^a^  oiceilence 
in  tbe  claasrooms?"  be  asks.  "We  sttU  poraue 
it  on  the  tootball  field,  on  ttie  bsBfcffthall 
court.  High  school  ooaCbea  practtoe  ttielr 
athletlc  teams  three  and  four  botrrs  a  day 
after  school.  But  are  there  any  reading,  writ- 
ing and  counting  teams  in  our  scboolat" 

Jackson  says  blacks  In  the  psst  hav*  bean 
reluctant  "to  cJialienge  or  ovaa  mfwtton  this 
problem  because  th«y  felt  oertaUi  conserva- 
tives and  rednecks  were  i<wJri»ig  tot  any  ex- 
cuse to  deny  us  our  civil  rtghts." 

But  he  says  the  rei^mnse  be  has  gotten 
from  leaders  In  the  Mack  ocMnmimlty  aU  over 
the  country  has  been  favorable. 

"The  problem  is  mnoh  too  grave  at  this 
point."  be  explained,  "to  hold  hatcik.  tat  fear 
of  any  reprisals.  What  black  people  have  to 
realize  is  that  nobody  ia  going  to  save  us 
from  us  for  us  but  us. 

"We've  got  to  stop  drugs  from  flowing  into 
our  schools  and  the  only  way  to  do  It  Is  for 
the  children's  anna  and  nasal  cavities  to 
ceaae  being  a  market  for  dope." 

Jackson  also  arsues  tbat  AaMrioa  has  fallen 
on  such  wicked  times  partly  because  tbe 
"value  of  God  Consciousness — has  been 
slowly  removed  from  tbe  experience  of  this 
generaticm  of  young  people. 

"I  argue  that  in  oru*  schools  prayer  came 
out  and  pistols  went  in,  hope  came  out  and 
d<q>e  went  in. 

"And  we  have  got  to  realiae  in  this  coun- 
try tbat  you  can't  buy  exoellence  and  crime- 
free  neighborhoods  or  violence-free  schools, 
dope-free  schools  or  chUdren  who  want  to 
learn."  Jackson  says. 

"It's  not  financial.  It's  splrttual.  And  it's 
not  "Them*  or  the  Democrats  or  the  Bepubll- 
c&ns  or  the  crackers  or  the  niggers.  It's  us. 
And  that's  who  each  and  every  one  of  us — 
black  and  white— has  to  deal  with  first. 

"It's  an  old  story.  The  Bible  deals  with  it. 
When  your  morals  get  too  loose,  you're  mov- 
ing toward  self-destruction.  Right  now,  we're 
on  that  road." 


FEDERAL  ELECmON  COMMDSSION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
along  with  seven  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates,  moved  in  the  Supreme  Court 
to  extoid  for  3  weeks  the  stay  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. I  have  registoed  with  the  Court 
my  strong  opposition  to  such  an  exten- 
sion. 

It  had  bem  my  hope  that  the  3-weeii 
period  ending  yesterday  miglit  have  been 
used  for  a  serious  evaluation  of  all  the 
problems  left  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  including  particulaiiy  the  ex- 
traordinary disparity  that  now  exists 
between  the  ability  of  wealttiy  and  non- 
wealthy  candidates  to  raise  the  see<^ 
money  necessary  for  a  viable  campaigr^. 
Although  the  irregularities  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  are  as  scuidaloas  as  they 
are  self-evident,  they  have  beoi  all  but 
ignored.  Instead,  what  we  lufve  witnessed 
is  a  partisan  battle  for  itUl  further  in- 
equities designed  to  tiU  the  poliOcal 
scales  still  further  in  favor  of  incumbents 
and  certain  vested  interests. 
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La^t  Tuesday,  the  Members  of  this 
body  were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  substitution  which  would  have  sim- 
ply constitutionally  reconstituted  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Despite 
strong  reservations.  I  voted  for  that 
amendment  as  a  viable  compromise 
v.'hich  would  allow  the  subsidies  to  con- 
tinue to  flow.  That  substitution  was  de- 
feated by  a  single  vote.  Among  those  vot- 
ing against  the  constitutional  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion vas  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  yesterday  went  before 
the  Court  to  ask  that  the  mancliit?  of  the 
imconstitutional  commission  be  ex- 
tended. 

It  Ls  my  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
Is  something  more  than  a  timp  iwmb  to 
be  thrown  about  in  a  game  of  'political 
chicken."  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  those 
who  have  voted  against  the  constitu- 
tional reconstitution  of  tlie  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  have  no  business  com- 
plaining to  the  Court  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  to  correct  the  constitu- 
tional inadequacies  which  they  now  ask 
the  Court  to  extend. 

There  is  one  final  point  uliich  I  would 
like  to  make  concerning  the  legal  situa- 
tion as  it  now  exists  in  the  wake  of  the 
expiration  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mision.  Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
realize  that  the  inability  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  provide  subsidies  under  the  1974 
amendments  vitiates  for  the  time  being 
the  obligation  of  candidates  to  abide  by 
the  spending  limitations  which  was  the 
condition  for  the  provision  of  those  sub- 
sidies. I  susi>ect  this  is  of  academic  inter- 
est only  to  candidates  panting  for  fur- 
ther access  to  the  public  treasurj'.  But  it 
does  .suggest  the  chaos  in  which  w^are 
left  by  the  Senate's  seeming  determina- 
tion to  make  a  bad  law  worse. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEi-'ENSE  RE- 
SPONSE TO  REPORT  ON  EURO- 
PEAN COOPERATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
addressed  my  colleagues  on  E>eceml}er  18. 
1975,  on  the  subject  of  continued  co- 
operation with  our  European  Allies  on 
interoperability  and  standardization  in 
the  design,  development,  and  production 
of  weapons  and  other  miUtary  equipment 
for  our  military  forces. 

At  that  time,  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  trip  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hyman  Pine,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  comment  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion. This  document  appears  on  pages 
41607  through  41613  of  the  Record  for 
that  date. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  reply  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering dated  February  4,  1976.  which 
transmits  a  series  of  attachment^  com- 
menting on  the  various  items  covered  in 
Mr.  Fine's  report. 

This  reply  wlU  be  useful  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Siibcommlttee  regarding  the  pend- 
ing authorization  request  for  the  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1977  research,  develop- 
ment test,  and  evaluation  appropriations. 

The  comments  have  been  cleared  by 


the  deletion  of  classified  material  but 
still  represent  a  significant  body  of  In- 
formation which  should  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  to  the  public. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  growmg 
awareness  in  the  Congress,  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the  po- 
tential for  substantial  mutual  gains  to 
om-selves  and  to  our  allies  through  co- 
operation which  iironiLses  to  save  billions 
of  dollars  and  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  our  military  forces.  I  will  continue  to 
report  on  these  efforts  as  they  material- 
ize. 

I  ii  >k  linaniuious  ton^ent  to  have  the 
letter  and  attathment  ptiitpd  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  uo  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rcfonif  as  foUow.s: 

DlRLCT'-K  (iK  Dt.KKN.,F, 
R'.SE.^Rfll    AND  ENCINEtRINC. 

Washington.  DC.  February  4.  1970 

Hon.    TWU.VI.\S   J.    MclNTYRE, 

Chairman.   Subcommittee   on   He.searcU  and 
Development.  Commiltfe  on  Armed  Scrv- 
ires.  US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chaiuman:    In    your    letter    of 
November  21,  1975,  you  rpquested  commeuts 
on  pertinent  areas  refeired  to  by  Mr.  Hyman 
Pine  In  hi.s  report  which  relate  to  coopera- 
tive research  and  development,  standardiza- 
tion, and  InteroptTablllty  of  equipment  be- 
tween the  US.  and  our  European  Allies.  We 
IdentlHed   twenty-nine  specific  areas  In  the 
report  which  we  examined  In  detail.  The  at- 
tachment.'* to  this  letter  represent  the  find- 
ings of  our  examination. 

As  Mr.  Pine  indicated  in  his  report,  there 
are  a  number  of  real  life  problenxs  which  con- 
front us  iu  our  efTort«  to  achieve  riitlonallza- 
tion  and  standardization.  These  problems 
surface  as  one  goes  throusih  the  various  at- 
tachmt'ut-s  but  the  Important  point  which 
emerges  from  this  examlnatioti  Is  a  trend 
toward  understanding  the  problenvs  and  a 
desire  to  achieve  our  goals  in  the  area  of 
rationalization  and  standardization.  There  Ls 
gradual  but  perceptible  progress  being  made 
which  will  provide  the  solid  foundation  from 
which  we  can  contlntie  to  resolve  the  com- 
plex problems  which  Mr  Fine  ha.s  Identified 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  R.  Cihirik. 


Octobn  20.  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on   Research   and 
Development.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Secretary  Schleslnger 
has  requested  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of 
25    September    1975    concerning    a    po.sslble 
change  in  the  pre.sent  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  regarding  the  XMl  and  Leopard  2 
tank  program.s. 

The  problem  l.s  that  the  test  criteria  for 
the  competition  has  already  been  establi^^hed 
In  accordance  with  the  VS.  operational  doc- 
trine which  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
Oerman.s.  The  Oermans  are  (quite  naturally 
perhaps)  unwilling  to  accept  the.se  test  cri- 
teria and  would  demand  that  their  criteria 
be  used.  We  would  probably  then  end  up  In 
an  entirely  predictable,  subjective  stalemate 
during  and  after  the  tests.  They  recognize 
these  difficulties  and  are,  therefore,  skepti- 
cal and  unwilling  to  commit. 

A.S  the  situation  evolves  I  will,  of  course, 
be  In  clase  communication  with  German  oflB- 
clals.  I  win  certainly  encourage  them  to  wit- 
ness and  take  part  in  the  tests.  Hopefully  at 
the  very  least  this  wUl  draw  us  mucn  closer 
together  and  provide  a  platform  for  closer 
cooperation  In  the  future.  While  on  one  hand 


this  respoiwe  might  fall  short  of  your  full 
hopes  and  expectations.  I  beUeve  It  Is  a  real- 
istic one  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
are — demonstrably — supporting  cooperation 
in  a  variety  of  programs  and  are  going  more 
than  50'/,  of  the  way  to  make  this  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  R.  Cderie, 

Rkpobt 

Parat-'iaph  6.e.(3)  XM-1 /Leopard  2: 
Discu.ssion  covered  botli  programs  and  con- 
firmed the  FRG  expectation  of  providing  a 
Leopard  2  automotive  test  rig  by  September 
1976  for  the  comparative  test  with  XM-1.  I 
asked  jf  Germany  would  agree  to  an  ap- 
proach which  established  a  Joint  U.S./FRG 
program  based  on  the  following: 

1.  Joint  establishment  of  test  critcrlp. 

2.  Joint  test  of  XM-lL-2. 

3.  Joint  evaluation  of  test  results. 

4.  Agreement  by  both  U.S.  and  PRO  al  the 
j>u,',-.c!,  that  both  countries  would  adopt 
whlchfver  tank  won  the  competition.  This 
could  include  combining  certain  major  sub- 
systeni-s  where  practical  (e.g.  the  turret). 

Mr.  Kberhard  agreed  that  such  an  approach 
could  be  acceptable.  | Deleted.! 

DoD  Comment : 

Comments  on  this  matter  are  contained  in 
Dr.  Currie's  letter  of  20  October  1975  in  reply 
to  Senator  Mclntyre's  letter  of  September  22, 
1976  v.'hlch  is  attached. 

Paragraph  6.e. (5)  SES: 

•SEkS  Deep  Water  Navy— In  response  to  a 
question  concerning  any  interest  in  partici- 
pating in  the  Surface  Effect  Ship  develop- 
ment, Mr.  Eberhard  explained  that  Germany 
doesn't  have  a  policy  or  requirement  for  a 
deep  water  Navy.  He  felt  that  they  wouldn't 
need  ships  that  large  in  any  event,  in  view 
of  their  shallow  water  coastal  mission  re- 
quirements. Since  each  Navy  in  Europe  has 
a  different  concept  of  their  roles  and  need.s, 
this  whole  area  is  one  which  the  NATO  De- 
fense Planning  Conunlttee  shotUd  look  at 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  coordinated  or 
Joint  doctrine,  rather  than  the  relatively 
diverse  uncoordinated  current  activities  by 
each  country. 

DoD  Comment: 

The  mission  of  the  FRGN,  | deleted].  De- 
feiLse  of  the  Baltic  approaches  will.  |delet2d| 
maintain  the  PRG's  SLOCs  to  the  North  Sea. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  FRQ  is 
tvcqulring  coa(>tal  submarines  and  patrol  craft 
capable  of  operating  In  the  confined  waters 
of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  These  craft 
will  redress  the  alliance's  deteriorating  mari- 
time situation  in  the  Baltic  where  Warsaw 
Pact  naval  forces  presently  outnumber  NATO 
forces  {deleted]. 

Paragraph  6.e.(9)  LOFAADS: 

"llils  Army  program,  now  called 
ARGADS — Army  Radar  Gun  Air  Defense  sys- 
tem— was  discussed  as  being  a  prototype 
competition  between  25nim  Bushmaster, 
GAU-8  30  mm.  and  Oerlikon  35mm  Flak- 
panzer.  I  Deleted.  I 

DoD  Comments: 

The  U.3.  Army  is  cvurently  conducting 
analy.ses  to  determine  if  a  new.  automated, 
mediiun  caliber  air  defense  guu  system 
would  be  the  most  effective  system  to  replace 
the  present  U.S.  VULCAN  20mm  gun.  If 
these  analyses  result  in  a  requirement  for 
such  an  air  defense  weapon,  the  U.S.  will 
consider  European  candidate  systems  such 
as  the  FRG  Flakpanzer  35mm  gun  as  well  as 
U.S.  candidate  systems 

Paragraph  6.e.(10}    ROLAND: 

"The  ROLAND  missile  program  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail  Including  the  trl-county  ne- 
gotiations underway. 

I  Deleted.  | 

DoD  Comments: 

A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed  8 
Or-totter  1976  between  Prance,  the  WBO,  and 
the  US  states  that  the  three  countries  wUI 
.seek    so    optimum   level   of  standardization 
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and  'IntotiperabiUty  of  tbelr  EKX.AND  sys- 
tem. As  a  minimum,  mig«iL>  intercbange- 
abaity  (allowlag  eadi  aystem  to  flra  ttie 
others'  mlsaUes)  will  be  acbleved.  AddltlooAl 
iuterctaanseabiUty  wUl  be  acnumpltolied 
wherever  it  makes  operational  and  «too«¥>m>r. 
sense.  It  is  anticipated  tbat  many  of  tbe 
subsystems  will  also  be  interchangeaUe.  The 
degree  to  which  this  interchangeability  foal 
can  be  achieved  will  be  determined  ibrough 
actual  testing  during  the  proctam.  Baned  on 
current  Information,  a  substantial  degree  of 
interchangeability  wiU  be  achieved  In  the 
normal  course  of  develoiHnent. 

Paragraph  6.e  (12)  Armbnut: 
"Mr.  Eberhard  stated  his  uxKlerstandlng 
that  Boeing  had  arranged  for  demronstration 
firings  for  the  VS.  Army  and  Ifsitaa  Oatf*, 
(This  occurred  In  October  1076.)  "Bm  poesl- 
bllity  of  UJ3.  Interest  is  unknown  at  this 
time." 

DoD  Comment: 

The  US.  has,  for  several  years,  had  an 
interest  iu  the  technology  Involved  in  the 
Armbrust  weapon,  primarily  Uk  low  noise 
and  blast  signature  chaiactectotlcs.  Demon- 
stration firings  were  oondocted  In  October 

1975  at  Fort  Bennlng.  The  Armbrust  system 
weight  and  cost  are  higher  than  those  pro- 
jected for  the  Improved  U^t  Antitank 
Weapon  (ILAW)  presently  being  considered 
for  Engineering  Development  to  replace  the 
present  M72A2  (LAW) 

Paragraph  9.e.{13)   SMARTROC: 

"This  was  Identified  tar  possible  ^O  In- 
terest. FRO  win  consider  for  possible  use  of 
small  ships." 

DoD  Cofnment: 

The  Joint  Conference  Committee  far  FT76 
Authorizations  provided  a  total  of  #6.71C  In 
PY76  and  F7TQ.  to  conduct  a  surteoe 
launched  demonstration  firing  of  the  system 
out  to  a  range  of  12  nautical  miles  against 
shore  and  surface  targets.  A  pwdueUoa  en- 
gineering paveway  laser  guided  1IK82  bomb 
will  provide  the  600  lb  wai^tead  and  guidance. 
A  rocket  motor  will  b^  designed  using  exist- 
ing STANDARD  MR-1  ease  to<Alng,  and  prov- 
en propellant  technology.  An  an  up  mlaslle 
feasibility  demonstration  firing  Is  expected 
to  be  accompIiEhed  within  15  months  of  pro- 
gram start. 

Paragraph  6.e.(14)  SAM-D: 

"This  was  discussed,  as  on  previous  visits, 
for  possible  future  adoption  by  VttO  depend- 
ing upon  the  lesolts  of  currmtstodleBon  Oie 
need  for  foUow-on  to  the  Xraprored  Hawk 
System.  I  again  stressed  tbe  oon^flementary 
effect  that  European  adoption  of  a  SAlf-D 
derivative  wotild  have  on  this  pragrsm.  Tlie 
Oermans  continue  to  have  a  strong  Interest 
in  a  SAlf-D  type  of  system." 

DoD  Gomment: 

The  n.8.  and  the  FBO  are  conducting  a 
bilateral  study  on  the  rale  at  a  8A1C-D  vari- 
ant after  the  retirement  of  HAWK.  Beoom- 
mendatlons  arising  fran  this  study  are  plan- 
ned to  be  presented  to  NATOIs  Oonference  of 
National  Armament  Directors  In  1977. 

Paragraph  6.e.(lS)  SttmdardiztOion  o/  Xm- 
viunitUm: 

"Mr.  Eberhard  strongly  emphasised  tbe 
importance  of  attaining  this  objective.  Thia 
was  a  subject  of  coounon  discussion  and 
common  concern  throughout  the  entire 
European  trip." 

DoD  Comment: 

Ammunition  Standardization  with  NATO 
has  been  established  as  one  of  the  DoD  FY 

1976  Management  By  Objectives  Items.  We 
are  seeking  the  agreement  of  our  Allies  to 
standardize  future  medium  canber  (30-40 
mm)  ammunition  in  Smm  Intervals  and  to 
agree  on  other  characteristics  necessary  to 
achieve  interchangeability. 

AU  VS.  ISSmm  projectiles  and  propellants 
cuiTcntly  under  development  an  being  de- 
signed to  meet  the  1909  memorahdnm  of  tm- 
dei-stan<Ung  on  isSmm  ammtmltlbn  stand- 
ardlzistieti,  ratified  by  the  tr.S..  the  UK,  the 


FRO,  and  Italy.  Although  this  memorandum 
requires  all  new  lS6mm  ammunition  to  be 
capable  of  being  used.  In  the  howitzers  of 
other  tarinOinr  countries,  It  Is  not  sufficient- 
ly oompttaiiMisive  to  enable  complete  ballis- 
tic  standardisation  to  be  achieved.  In  order 
to  develop  a  more  definitive  agreement,  the 
foxu:  nations  will  consider  a  revision  to  the 
1946  memorandum  at  a  Standardization 
Worlting  Group  meeting  in  April  1976. 

The  majority  of  our  Allies  will  require  new 
individual  weapons  during  the  19806,  and 
several  nations  may  Introduce  new  support 
weapons  as  well.  Technical  Improvements 
and  changing  conc^ts  have  created  an  in- 
terest In  calibers  below  the  current  NATO 
standard  7.62mm  for  Individual  weapons, 
and  aeveral  new  rlfiee  and  machine  guns  and 
cartridges  of  various  calibers  are  under  de- 
velopment. In  support  of  these  efforts,  NATO's 
Oonfetenoe  of  National  Armament  Directors 
(ONAD),  WiU  esUbllsh  a  common  NATO  test 
and  evaluation  program  to  determine  a  sec- 
ond NATO  standard  cartridge  and  possible 
selection  of  a  standard  rifie. 

A  sales  of  tank  gun  tests  by  a  trilateral 
test  group   (UK,  FRO,  and  VS.)   has  been 
completed.    The    group    recommended   con- 
tinued use  of  the  105mm  gun  with  Improved 
ammunition  and  the  initiation  of  a  devtiop- 
ment  program  for  the  next  generation  g\m. 
In  our  initiatives  with  the  four  powers,  we 
are  seeking  broad  agreements  on  standard- 
ization of  anununltlon  of  all  calibers. 
Parm^raph.  $.f.(S)  Aircraft  Structure: 
"Work  is  b^ng  done  on  sandwich  struc- 
tures for  airplane  fua^age.  VS.  Air  Force 
may  be  interested  in  investigating  this." 
DoD  Comments: 

The  Air  Voroe  is  aware  of  the  work  being 
done  by  VJAf-Fokker  on  sandwich  structure 
and  airangements  have  been  made  to  allow 
a  free  exchange  ot  data  in  the  future.  An 
Air  Force  team  visited  this  Contractor  and 
held  detailed  discussions  during  the  early 
part  of  Dec.  75.  Work  being  done  by  Fokker 
is  of  top  quality  but  it  appears  as  though 
the  U.S.  is  ahead  in  the  State-of-the  Art  in 
this  area. 
Parmgrmph  6./.{S)  VAK-191B: 
"VAK-191B — This  V/STOL  aircraft  is  no 
longer  to  be  operated.  As  a  last  resort  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Army  should  con- 
sider acceptance  as  a  research  vehicle  for 
tilt  rotor  (Army)  or  Lift  plus  Lift/Cruise 
technology." 
DoD  Comments: 

The  VAK— 191B  would  not  be  applicable 
for  use  in  the  Army  tut  rotor  program. 

The  USN  and  FRO  have  Just  completed 
an  extensive  eighteen-month  Joint  fli^t 
test  program  with  tike  VFW-FokJter  VAK- 
191B  Lift  plus  Uft/Cruise  V/STOL  aircraft. 
The  program  included  some  60  flights  and 
yielded  a  tremendous  amount  of  technical 
data  covering  such  areas  as:  stabiUty  and 
control,  sub-aerodynamic  hover  performance, 
propulsion  system,  footprint  and  reinges- 
tion  characteristics,  induced  forces  and 
moments,  flight  controls,  acoustic  fatigtie, 
and  a  USMC  test  pilot  evaluation.  These  data 
are  now  Iieing  documented  in  fourteen  te<^- 
nical  reports  for  distrtbutlcMi  to  government 
agencies  and  tbe  aeroepace  industry.  A 
three-day  technical  program  review  was  held 
at  NAVAIR  during  October  of  this  year. 

Continuation  of  tbe  program  was  not  con- 
sidered cost  effective  since  the  original  tech- 
nical objectives  of  the  program  were  achieved 
in  tbe  above  mentioned  program.  Further- 
UKMre,  iMth  airframe  and  engines  were  es- 
sentially life  expired  and  extensive  airframe 
rework  and  engines  overhauls  would  be  re- 
quired to  maiae  the  aircraft  airworthy  again. 
Continued  testing  <and  expenditures)  liad 
reached  a  point  at  diminishing  returns. 

-While  this  Joint  test  program  provided 
much'  technical'  information,  the  Mft  plus 
Lift/Cruise  supersonic  fighter-attack  pro^ 
gram   is  currently   being   maintained    as  a 


low  level  study  effort,  pending  resolution  of 
long  term  Navy  supersonic  V/STOL  require- 
ments. 

Paragraph  6.g.(4)  Captor  Mine: 

"The  French  question  tbe  feasibility  of 
the  VS.  CAPTOE  Mine." 

DoD  Com.ment: 

Since  the  establishment  involved  (Naval 
Ordnance  FacUlty  Brest)  is  a  technical  one, 
this  comment  presumably  refers  to  CAP- 
TOR'S technical  (as  opposed  to  operational, 
logistical,  or  economic)  feasihiUty.  As  Mr. 
Fine  obsuved  elsewhere  in  his  report  (para- 
gn^h  6.p.(4) ) ,  "France  is  sutistantlally  be- 
hind the  United  States  in  the  development 
of  torpedoes  as  weU  as  mines."  Tbe  CAPTOR 
system  involves  heavy  use  of  advanced  tech- 
nokigy  and  might  weU  lie  infeasible  for  the 
French.  Testing  has  demonstrated  that  CAP- 
TOR Is  a  highly  oost-eSective  ASW  system. 
(Deleted.) 

Paragraph  6Ji.{4)  Munitiotu  DKA: 

"Data  Exchange  Agreement  (DEA)  is  now- 
being  developed  with  tbe  VS.  Air  Force  for 
munltkms.  This  wiU  be  followed  up  to  deter- 
mine the  status." 

DoD  Comment: 

A  detailed  proposal  has  been  transmitted 
to  tlie  Federal  RepnbUc  of  Germany.  A  re-, 
sponse  is  expected  shortly.  Draft  Specific 
Data  Exchange  Agreements  aro  expected  to  be 
signed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1976. 

Pvmgrapli  6.i.(4)  XU-1  Sifht; 

"Zelas  indicated  an  interest  m  competing 
I<x  the  ZM-1  stabUlaed  sight  and  range 
measuring  equipment  but  stated  that  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  necessary  information 
concerning  characteristics.  Tbe  UJS.  Army 
^ould  indicate  what  the  situation  Is  regard- 
ing the  possibiUty  of  pomlttlng  Zeiss  to  par- 
ticipate and  take  appropriate  steps  to  accom- 
modate this  mterest." 

DoD  Cammemt: 

The  US  program  was  initiated  in  June 
1973.  It  Is  too  late  for  Zeiss  to  eompete  for  the 
development  of  the  US  ZMl  sight  compo- 
nents in  that  both  US  prime  oontractars  have 
selected  their  subcontractors  and  have  com- 
pleted their  fire  control  design.  Zeiss  is  a 
subcontractor  developer  to  Kranas  lAUIei  for 
the  commander's  sight  tm  the  Leopard  2 
(AV)  (see  Inclosure  1). 

The  winning  US  design  wiU  be  selected 
in  July  1976  f<dlowed  by  a  Leopard  2  (AV) 
decision  in  March  ieT7.  Full  Scale  Engineer- 
ing Development  and  first  production  wilt 
be  awarded  to  the  winning  prime  contractor. 
The  second  production  is  currently  planned 
for  March  1961.  If  Zeiss  is  interested  In  com- 
peting for  the  selected  XMl  sight  and  laser 
production,  they  shoidd  notify  lioth  US 
prime  contractors  of  their  intentkm.  A  Tech- 
nical Data  Packi^e  will  be  avaiUble  at  the 
end  of  the  PSBD  i^ase,  mid  CY  1979. 

Summary  of  Fire  Control  Contractors 
(By  component) 

Prime  contractor,  component,  and  sub- 
contractor; 

Chrysler,  Gunner's  sight,  Kerfott.  Clifton. 
NJ,  Koimoigen,  North  Hampton,  MA.  Com- 
mander's sight,  Kolmorgen,  North  Hampton. 
MA.  Computer,  Control  Data  Corp.,  Minne- 
apolis, MN.  Rangeflnder  (laser) ,  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company,  Culver  City.  CA. 

General  Motors,  Gunner's  sight,  Delco 
Electronics,  Santa  Barbara,  CA.  Commander's 
sight,  Delco  Electronics,  Santa  Barbara,  CA. 
Computer,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  CuIvm' 
City,  CA.  Rangtoflnidcr  (laser).  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company,  Culver  City,  CA. 

KrausB-Maffel,  Gunner's  sight.  Hughes  Air- 
craft Oon^Mmy,  Culver  City,  OA,  Lelta,  Ger- 
many. Commander's  sight,  Ztim,  Oermany. 
Computer,  Hughes  Aircraft  Oompai^,  Culver 
City.  CA.  Rangeflnder  (laaer).  Httgbes  Air- 
craft Company,  Culver  City,  CA. 
Paragr^>h  C.J.(«)    Aeflal  Reoonnaissanoe:  ■ 

"A.  unique  approach  has  bean  developed 
for   aerial   reconnaissance   whidi   combines 
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mechanics,   electronics,   and  cpii.s.   No   US 
company   buUds   such   equ'pnient    for   nero- 
dynamic  photogramnietry  " 
Dod  Comments : 

We  q\iestlon  the  above  couc•lu,•^io!!.  .sipco 
tins  type  of  eqxUpment  described  hfis  been 
iu  existence  for  many  years.  Furthermore, 
the  Carl  Zeiss  Company  may  not  be  awari- 
ui  recent  classlfled  work  carried  out  in  com- 
panies such  as  Perkln-Elmer,  Itek,  and  Pair- 
child.  However,  we  will  be  looking  Into  this 
matter  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  missing  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  this  technology. 

Parugraph  12,6  J. (7)  Aerial  lificonnaiA- 
■.ii/ii-r  • 

"Reconnaissance  camera  hii'*  been  devel- 
oped by  Zeiss  which  Includes  three  lense.s 
that  perform  both  the  day  and  night  func- 
tion and  eliminate  the  distortion  inherent  in 
panoramic  cameras  used  by  the  US.  Thl.<; 
should  be  looked  Into  by  DoD  for  potential 
niission  requlremen !.•<." 
DoO  Position: 

We  are  looking  into  Uiis  nuiiUT  lo  eiusure 
that  we  are  not  missing  an  opptirtuni'^y   to 
exploit  this  camera  development. 
Paragraph  6. k. (7)  (a)  DM-HS: 
■'DM-55  anti-personnel   fuze  now  In  pro- 
duction is  a  first  generation  fuze.  U.S.  Army 
Harry  Diamond  Laboratory  has  kept  up  on 
this  development  by  visits  to  Telefunken  who 
claim  that  this  has  been  a  one  way  flow  of 
German  technology  to  the  U.S.  Lt.  Colonel 
Brownfleld    (MMAO)    said    there    is   a   Data 
Exchange     Agreement     being     proces-sed     iu 
DDR&E  which  will,  when  stt.;iied.  ip.rxke  this 
a  two-way  exchange 
DoD  Comment: 

U.S.  Harry  Diamond  LalxTaiory  litis  no 
knowledge  of  the  DM-55  fuze  aud  has  not 
visited  Telefunken  for  this  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. No  one  else  in  the  fuze  community 
appear.s  to  have  knowledge  of  this  fuze.  A 
Data  Exchange  Agreement  is  being  processed 
with  FRO  that  will  provide  two-way  ex- 
change. There  are  presently  40  data  exchange 
annexes  In-betng  with  FRO. 

Paragraph.  6.m. {4)  MK48  Torpitlu: 
"I  suggested  that  relatively  .smull  qiumtUy 
production  requirements  made  this  a  good 
candidate  for  cooperative  production  with 
obvlou.s  economies.  Mr.  Delpecli  agreed  but 
said  the  French  were  unable  to  obtain  data 
on  the  MK-48  from  the  U.S.  and  were  beli'g 
forced  to  develop  their  own  wire  i^uided  tor- 
pedo with  less  capability.  This  is  a  prime 
candidate  for  standardization.  The  U.S.  may 
be  able  to  work  out  an  arrangement  for  di- 
rect sale  or  co-production.  Tills  also  would 
enable  the  French  to  use  their  R&D  funds 
and  people  on  other  projects  " 
DoD  Comments: 

The  suggestion  that  the  MK  48  i.s  a  good 
candidate  for  co-production  is  not  appro- 
priate, because  the  large  Investment  costs  for 
production  facilities,  small  pi-oductlon 
quantltle.«:,  and  high  unit  costs  make  co-pro- 
duction an  vmeconomlcal  alternative  to  di- 
rect sale. 

Paragraph  6.m.(7l  ArtiUery  Annnunition : 
"He  (Delpech)  emphasized  as  first  pri- 
ority, interoperability  of  ammunition  fol- 
lowed by  standardization  ol  luture  artillery 
calibre.  He  complained  that  while  France 
had  modified  their  155mm  fifld  howitzer  to 
tise  U.S.  rnanufactiu-ed  aiumuiiitio.i,  the  U.S. 
ha.s  not  reciprocated.  This  was  stressed  as 
only  one  example  of  which  theic  are  many. 
and  it  explains  his  skepticism  aixut  US.  iii- 
tentions.  He  dldnt  feel  that  US.  adoption 
of  Roland  was  sufticient  to  convince  him  thai 
v.c  v.ould  change  our  previous  altitude.  But 
lif;  appreciates  the  sl!;nificance  tpf  Roland  "' 
fHtP  Comment^ . 

.See  DoD  Comment  for  item  Iu.  page  y.  for 
DoD  vipw  on  ammiu'.it'.on  stanriardiiiaticiii  in 
i;ei.era!. 

With  respecl  to  155niin  howii-er  ammuni- 
tion U.S.  field  artillery  weaprm  aoununi- 
tiOM  interoperability  is"  reiAlncd  with  the 
UK.    Genunny,    aud    Iialv    mul    .Keir    FflTO. 


France,    on   the   other   hand,   haa   chosen    a 
caseless  ammunition  approach  which  would 
require  a  costly  modification  to  the  current 
US.   development  weapon  chamber  and  to 
the    FH70    to    achieve    interoperability    and 
hence,  these  changes  are  not  being  made  bv 
the  US  or  our  allies. 
Paragraph  6.m.{9)  CUM 
"France   is    interested    lu    ilisciis.Hi(.n.H    and 
po.sslbie  dat.-\   exchange   agrecmfiits    for   de- 
fensive chemical  equipment. 
Dol)  Continent 

The  U.S.  has  hiid  ;iii  sutive  duia  excliange 
agreement  program  for  Chemical  Warfare 
deftMi«ive  equipment  with  France  since  1971. 
The  iigrcement  ( .MWDDEA-A-71-F-1140) 
provides  for  the  e.Kcliange  of  Research,  De- 
velopment. Test  and  Evalualion  information 
on  physicul  and  chemical  meaii.s  of  defense 
against  i  hemirul  warfiire  agents  This  agree- 
ment Includes  but  is  not  limited  to  cloth- 
ing, ma.-.ks,  detection  and  warning  devices, 
collective  protection,  decontamination  and 
associated  components. 

France  Is  also  an  active  mcuiljer  of  NATO 
Panel  VII  (NBC  defense)  and  CBW  defen- 
sive Infoimation  is  exchanged  via  this  orgnni- 
zatloii. 

Paragraph  6Ma12)  SES: 
"SES-Prance  Is  following  U.S.  program  but 
ha<s   not  specific  direct   interest.   Would   like 
to  he  kept  Inforinfd  ami  exchnime  data" 
DoD  Comment: 

The  US.  provides  an  update  on  the  prog- 
re.s.s  tn  the  SES  program  twice  a  year  at 
the  meetings  of  NATO.  NNAO  IEO-«  In  which 
Francs;  participates.  ONR  and  Informal  liai- 
son with  French  repre.se ntatlves  to  IEO-6 
bo'Ii  Indicate  that  France  is  doing  some  de- 
sign .study  work  on  a  4000  ton  SES.  By  the 
summer  of  1976,  .sutHcient  work  should  have 
been  done  to  allow  the  French  national 
proyram  to  be  belter  defined. 

Paragraph  6p<r>t.  (7),  and  (9»-7'OJ?- 
PEDOES: 

Subparagraph    {r,)    In    re;  ard    to   the    DEA 
with  France: 
I  Deleted.  I 

Subpaiagiaph    (7)     Isi    regard    to    the    Ad- 
vanced    Lightweight     Torpedo     Technology 
and  a  candidate  for  a  cooperative  program: 
I  Deleted.  I 

Subparagraph   (!•)    in  regard  to  savings  ot 
re.source.s.    standardization,    cooperative    de- 
velopment and  production  and  interoperabi- 
lity: 
DoD  Comment: 

Stand:irdization    and    interoperabiliiy    are 
matters  of  active  dlscu.s,slon;    |deleted|. 
Paragraph  6.r.  M53  for  F-lll: 
"This  engine  company  discu.s.sed  the  pos.sl- 
bllity  of  their  M53  engine  on  the  P-111  air- 
plane  as    well   as   on    the   MRCA.   This    was 
planned   to  be  discussed  with  General  Dy- 
namics  during   a    forthcoming   trip   to   the 
United  States.  This  also  could  be  an  alterna- 
tive for  the  future  French  ACF  aircraft. 
DoD  Comment  • 

The  Air  Force  Inv-  lui  requirement  for  a 
new  ent;ine  in  the  F  IM.  since  the  present 
engine  Is  sati-stactory. 

Paragraph  6.t.{4)'  High  Energy  Laser: 
"The  Directorate  of  Research.  Development 
and  Testing  is  engaged  In  [deleted).  The 
French  Oovernnient  representative  suggested 
ideniifiiatioii  of  specific  r.reas  for  the  U.S. 
and  Fraiice  to  piuoue.  anrl  lattM-  to  joi;itly 
pursue  applications." 
[Deleted  | 

Puragrapit  6.;,  (-/i.  Rwnjrl  TcrhnoJogy: 
"Integrated  ramjet  Data  Exchange  Agi-ee- 
mcnt  lecently  signed  covers  technology  but 
not  specific  programs.  U.S.  Air  Force  should 
explain  how  this  agreement  relates  to  the 
ASAl.M  program  OSD  should  compare  and 
provide  comments  f.n  how  French  develop- 
ments in  supersonic  rocket  ramjet  mi=r.iies 
compare  with  U.S.  programs." 
DoT)  Comment : 

The  recently  signed  Data  Exchange  A^ree- 
meiii   m  ramjet   i"i  !,no,ot;;-  has  no  rclaUon- 


shlp  wltli  the  ASALM  program.  This  agree- 
ment is  concerned  only  with  technology  that 
Is  investigated  under  exploratory  develop- 
ment eflTorts  and  Is  not  related  to  any  cur- 
rent or  future  operational  systems.  French 
technology  in  supersonic  combustion  ram- 
Jets  is  considered  to  be  more  advanced  than 
US.  technology  at  the  present  time.  (De- 
leted | 
Paragraph  e.w.(S),  RPVn: 
"Onera  has  test  faculties  for  full  scale  test- 
ing of  RPVs  powered  up  to  Macb  1 . 1  was  ad- 
vised that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Is  interested 
and  that  this  could  lead  to  a  DEA  on  RPVs." 
DoD  Comment: 

The  U.S.  Air  PXarce  has  no  known  or  con- 
templated activity  with  the  French  Aircraft 
Research  Laboratory,  ONERA,  pertaining  lo 
RPVs  or  their  test  facilities. 

Paragraph  6.w.(2)  Marine  Engines: 
"Rolls  is  holding  discussions  with  Gen- 
eral Motors  about  a  possible  collaborative 
program  on  Marine  Engines  in  the  10-15.000 
and  27.000  shaft  horsepower  class.  Possible 
engines  include  a  derivative  of  the  TP-61, 
RB-244  and  LM-2500.  U.S.  Navy  is  conduct- 
ing a  complete  review  of  possible  applica- 
tions, including  hydrofoils  and  Surface  Ef- 
fect Ships." 

DoD  Comment: 

The  U.S.  Navy  Is  conducting  a  study  to 
determine  U\e  need  for  further  xrarine  gas 
turbine  engine  development  and  included 
in  this  effort  is  consideration  of  a  inarinized 
10,000   SHP,   Rolls   Royce   TF-41    Turbine. 

Since  the  LM-2500  was  developed  for  the 
DD963/FPO-7  class  ships,  It  has  already  been 
adopted  for  use  by  the  PHM  and  SES  proto- 
type programs.  Backfit  of  the  SES  with  the 
30,000  SHP  PT-9  (Pratt  &  Wliltney)  Engine 
is  currently  planned. 

Paragraph  6jc.(2)  ASALM: 
"Advanced  Strategic  Air  Launched  {de- 
leted) Missile  (ASALM)— the  potential  of 
this  application  to  future  requirements  was 
discussed.  BAC  indicated  that  they  would 
explore  the  possibility  of  Joining  with  a  U.S. 
company  in  this  program  " 
DoD  Comments: 

DoD  is  aware  of  the  BAC  interest,  but  to 
date  has  no  knowledge  of  any  contacts  made 
with  U.S.  companies  concerning  this  project 
Paragraph  6. y. (8)  B-52  Simulator:  ^ 

"Redlfon  la  bidding  on  the  B-52  training 
simulator  under  an  offset  arrangement.  They 
said  that  the  RFP  stipulates  that  all  metals 
have  to  be  melted  in  the  United  States.  DoD 
should  explain  the  reason  for  this  require- 
ment." 
DoD  Comments: 

Redlfon  was  awarded  contract  to  build  the 
B-52  part  task  trainer  (aerial  refueling)  In 
Oct  75.  As  stated  In  Mr.  Pine's  trip  report, 
the  contract  does  stipulate  that  all  metals 
have  to  be  melted  In  the  U.S.  This  require- 
ment Is  in  accordance  with  ASPR  7-10493. 
i*reference  for  Domestic  Specialty  Met^s 
(Major  Programs) .  The  clause  can  be  waived 
only  in  the  event  of  a  scarcity  of  metals  in 
the  U.S.  which  Is  not  the  case  in  this  pro- 
curement. 

Paragraph  6.:.J')  Simulator  Competition^ 
MOV: 

"lor  the  KC-135.  C-130.  and  B-52  simu- 
lator competitions.  Link  has  the  advantage 
of  going  through  the  Blnghamton.  New  York 
plant  if  the  Buy  America  Act  governs  these 
procurements  instead  of  being  subject  to 
tlie  Memorandum  of  Understanding  pending 
between  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  regarding  offsets. 
DoD  Comiiienti: 

As  faiated  in  Mr.  Fliie's  trip  report,  Link 
dots  ha'.e  the  advantage  of  going  through 
Blnghamton,  New  York  plant  if  the  Buy 
America  Act  goveru.s  specific  simulator  pro- 
curemeiits  Instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
MOU  regarding  offsets.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Redlfon  has  the  same  advantage  in  that 
they  have  a  teaming  agreement  with  Amerl- 
ciii  Airliiifs  and  ecu  work  as  a  .sub-contrac- 
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4dr  In  any  of  the  Blmulator  procurements  In 
which  American  Is  prime. 

ftttagrmph  $mi.{3)   AVS  VtUUMtUm: 

•"fen  of  ttw  VB.  Mkrln*  Ootpe  Harriers 
have  stood  unimed  at  Cherry  Foint  for  over  a 
year.  The  reason  waa  not  known  and  should 
be  explained  to  the  committee." 

DoD  Comment: 

Of  the  original  12  AV-8A'b  bought  "off  the 
shelf"  from  the  UK,  3  have  been  destroyed 
in  crashes.  One  other  aircraft  of  this  lot  Is 
presently  operational  at  Naval  Air  Test  Cen- 
ter, Patuxent  Blver  while  stUl  another  has 
been  bailed  to  McDonnell  Douglas  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  AV-6B  Program.  Thus,  8  of 
the  original  AV-BA's  are  still  In  the  UJ8. 
Marine  Corps  Inventory.  These  8  aircraft, 
plus  2  others  damaged  d\irlng  flight  opera- 
tions, have  been  placed  In  a  non-aging  status 
known  as  Fleet  Support  (F8)  custody  at 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.  to  await  rework/modifi- 
cation to  the  operational  standard  configura- 
tion of  production  aircraft  number  31. 

The  key  configuration  differences  found  In 
the  first  30  production  aircraft  that  require 
modification  are  in  the  generator  and  Gas 
Turbine  Starter  (GTS) .  The  cdder  models  are 
equipped  with  two  4  KVA  generators,  whereas 
the  later  models  have  one  12  KVA  generator. 
In  addition,  the  GTS  is  an  earlier  model  that 
needs  to  be  updated,  but  can  only  be  ac- 
complished in  conjunction  with  the  12  KVA 
modification.  The  long  lead  time  required  for 
the  12  KVA  kits  has  delayed  conversion  of 
the  4  KVA  generators  untU  April  1976. 

When  the  conversion  has  been  completed, 
these  aircraft  will  be  Inducted  Into  the  Se- 
lected Depot  Level  Maintenance  program 
(SDLM)  at  the  Naval  Air  Bework  faculty  at 
Cherry  Point.  Other  minor  modifications  wlU 
be  made  at  this  time.  As  the  SDLM  cycle  Is 
completed,  the  aircraft  wUl  be  returned  to 
operational  status. 

FS  Custody  (non-aging)  compared  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  obsolete  system  was 
determined  to  be  a  cost  effective  course  of 
action.  It  should  be  noted  that  8  of  the  air- 
craft are  operationally  capable  whUe  In  the 
PS  status.  The  two  damaged  aircraft  will 
need  repair  In  any  event. 


ARGENTINA  AT  THE  BRINK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  li«r.  President,  many 
Americans  are  watching  the  situation  in 
Argentina  wife  great  concern.  For  many 
monfes  now,  the  country  has  been  at  war 
with  dissident  elements,  supported  di- 
rectly by  Communist  terrorists  and  anar- 
chists, who  are  trying  to  bring  (diaos  in- 
stead of  civil  order.  Many  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  fee  f  reed(»n  of  fee  world 
are  disturbed  by  fee  feought  that  a  great 
country  like  Argentina  may  fall  into  fee 
hands  of  Communists  or  extreme  left- 
wing  elements.  The  new  politics  of  Fidel 
Castro  in  Cuba,  exporting  communism  to 
Angola  directly  supported  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary, shows  how  dangerous  it  can  be  if 
Argentina  becomes  an  ally  or  victim  of 
Castro  and  fee  Soviets. 

A  Commimist  Argentina  would  be  a 
sword  ferust  ferough  fee  heart  of  Latin 
America  and  such  a  turn  of  events  would 
severely  undermine  our  defense  perim- 
eter to  fee  Soufe.  The  safety  of  fee  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  depends  on  fee 
survival  of  freedom  and  strengfe  in  fee 
South  American  continent.  The  growing 
wave  of  terrorism  which  now  centers  on 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  growing  financial  distress. 
This  has  completely  upset  fee  social 
order  and  has  caused  suffering  for  many 
Argentinean  citizens.  Despite  fee  deteri- 


orating sitiutioni  ihe  ihlBtaiy  forces  In 
Argentina  have  shown  great  restraint, 
but  fee  moment  may  come  when  feey 
will  be  fee  only  element  alile  to  preserve 
the  freed(Hn  and  safety  of  Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in  fee 
New  Yoiic  Times  pointed  out  that  fee 
President  of  Argentina,  Bdrs.  Perrai,  may 
well  be  forced  to  choose  between  resigna- 
tion and  imposition  of  order  by  fee 
armed  forces,  but  she  has  refused  to 
resign.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  wife 
fee  politics  of  anofeer  coimtry,  but  I 
feink  it  should  be  clear  feat  fee  citizens 
of  fee  United  States  are  deeply  sympa- 
thetic to  fee  problems  of  Argentina  and 
will  be  imderstanding,  if  only  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  can  be  averted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent feat  fee  editorial,  "Argentina  at 
fee  Brink,"  published  in  fee  New  York 
Times  of  March  15,  1976,  be  printed  in 
fee  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ABCENTINA    AT   THE    BRINK 

A  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  says  the  Gov- 
ernment's drastic  measures  to  ciu-b  gal- 
loping Inflation  mark  "the  end  of  a  way  of 
life  In  Argentina."  Many  Argentines  are 
wondering  whether  the  emergency  program 
may  not  also  bring  to  an  early  end  the  presi- 
dency of  the  beleaguered  Isabel  Martinez  de 
Peron. 

Extreme  measures  are  clearly  overdue  in  a 
country  where  the  inflation  rate  reached  335 
percent  for  1975  and  the  Government  must 
somehow  raise  more  than  a  blUlon  doUars 
by  May  to  keep  foreign  creditors  at  bay.  But 
the  program  projected  by  Economy  Minister 
Emilio  MondeUi  has  had  the  uniisual  result 
of  provoking  strikes  by  l)oth  industrial  work- 
ers and  national  business  organizations,  both 
angered  by  a  180-day  wage-price  freeze. 

The  anti- inflation  effort  clearly  puts  addi- 
tional pressiu-es  on  the  ties  between  Mrs. 
Peron  and  the  trade  unions,  whose  support 
Is  essential  to  her  survival  in  office.  That  re- 
lationship had  already  been  severely  strain- 
ed last  month  when  the  unions  pushed 
through  the  Peronlst  party's  National 
CouncU  a  demand  that  the  President  replace 
her  Cabinet. 

Mrs.  Peron  survived  an  impeachment  drive 
In  the  Congress  two  weeks  ago,  mostly  be- 
cause dissidents  In  her  own  party  saw  the 
move  as  an  attack  on  the  whole  Peronlst 
movement  and  feared  such  a  drastic  action 
might  bring  on  a  mUitary  coup.  However,  the 
dissidents  might  well  support  an  effort  to 
persuade  the  President  to  resign. 

So  far,  Mrs.  Peron  has  rejected  all  sugges- 
tions that  she  quit  the  office  into  which  she 
was  catapulted  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
twenty  months  ago.  But  with  terrorist  activ- 
ity and  economic  disintegration  continuing 
unabated  and  her  political  base  eroding,  the 
bewildered  and  tragic  flgure  In  the  Casa 
Rosada  may  be  forced  very  soon  to  choose 
between  resignation  under  the  Constitution 
and  overthrow  bv  the  armed  forces. 


NIH  TO  OPEN  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS  ON  BUDGET  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  feat  fee  closed 
meeting  fee  President's  Cancer  Panel 
had  scheduled  for  April  1  for  "review 
and  discussion  of  fee  fiscal  year  1978 
budget"  will  instead  be  opened  to  fee 
public. 


Indeed,  from  this  time  forward  it  will 
be  fee  policy  of  fee  National  Institutes 
of  Healfe — and  of  fee  National  Cancer 
Institute  in  particular — to  open  to  the 
public  feose  portions  of  meetings  of  its 
advisory  committees,  councils,  lx>ard5 
and  ofeer  panels  dealbig  wife  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  budget  development. 

This  change  in  policy  stems  from  hear- 
ings fee  Sutx:ommittee  on  Reports,  Ac- 
counting and  Management  held  2  weeks 
ago  on  two  bills  to  amend  fee  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  and  means  feat 
exemption  5  of  fee  Freedom  of  Informa- 
ti<Mi  Act — dealing  wife  interagency  or 
intraagency  memorandums  or  letters — 
will  not  be  invoked  in  fee  future  to  close 
advisory  committee  meetings  on  budget 
issues. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
stipulates  feat  each  advisory  committee 
meeting  be  open  to  fee  public  unless  it 
is  "coiiceme  .  wife  matters"  which  fee 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  exempts 
from  mandatory  pubUc  disclosure. 
Among  fee  nine  Freed(»n  of  Information 
Act  exemptions,  fee  one  least  applicable 
to  meetings — aud  fee  one  most  often 
abused — is  exemption  5. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings 
March  8-10  on  two  bills,  8.  2947  and 
S.  3013,  to  amend  fee  Federal  Advisor}- 
Committee  Act.  The  former  would  de- 
lete exemption  5  as  grounds  for  closing 
an  advisory  committee  meeting. 

On  March  10,  fee  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  Under  Secretary  of 
Healfe,  Education  and  Welfare,  Marjorie 
Ljmch,  who  was  accompanied  by  NIH 
Director  Donald  S.  Fredrickson  and 
Duane  J.  Matfeeis,  Executive  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Office  of  Education. 

Immediately  after  that  hearing  I  wrote 
Dr.  Fredrickson  to  inquire  alx)ut  fee 
grounds  for  closing  a  portion  of  fee 
April  1  meeting  of  fee  President's  Can- 
cer Panel  and  about  past  closure  of  meet- 
ings of  fee  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  and  fee  Cancer  Control  and  Re- 
habilitation Advisory  Committee  on 
budget  matters. 

Dr.  Fredi-ickson  repUes  that  NIH  has 
reviewed  feis  practice  wife  fee  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  wife  its  general  counsel 
and  wife  fee  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  declares: 

That  review  has  now  been  completed,  aud 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have 
decided  not  to  invoke  exemption  5  for  this 
purpose  in  future  meetings. 

Only  when  advisory  committees  are 
"discussing  specific  figures  feat  ai-e  likelj- 
to  be  released  wifein  a  short  time  in  fee 
President's  Budget  Message  to  fee  Con- 
gress" will  such  meetings  be  closed.  Dr. 
Fredrickson  writes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  feat  m.v  ex- 
change of  letters  wife  Dr.  Fredrickson 
be  printed  in  the  Record — pointing  out 
feat  where  fee  fiffe  paragraph  of  his 
letter  refers  to  fee  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  it  really  means  fee  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel — 1£  well  as  notices 
of  meetings  of  fee  President's  Cancer 
Panel  from  today's  Federal  Register 
which  confirm  fee  policy  change. 

There  being  no  objection,  fee  material 
was  ordered  U)  be  printed  in  fee  Record, 
as  follows: 
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March  10, 
Hon.  Donald  S.  Fredrickson. 
Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Betheada,  Md. 

DCAB  D».  Psedrickson:  Because  of  time 
constralnte,  and  desptte  my  keen  interest,  I 
did  not  raise  one  question  thU  morning  wben 
you  appeared  at  our  subcommittee  hearing 
on  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  amend- 
ments. 

The  question  involves  the  announced  in- 
tention of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel  to 
hold  a  closed  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  l 
April,  using  exemption  5,  for  "review  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1978 
budget."  In  the  past,  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  and  the  Cancer  Control  and  Re- 
habilitation Advisory  Committee — to  name 
two  others — also  have  used  exemption  5  to 
close  meetings  on  budget  matters. 

General  authority  for  executive  depart- 
ments to  restrict  disclosure  of  their  budget 
estimates  comes  from  old  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-10,  as  revised  on  18 
January,  1964.  Section  three  of  that  circular 
declares  In  part: 

"All  budget  estimates  and  supporting 
materials  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  privileged  communications.  Their 
confidential  nature  must  be  maintained, 
since  they  are  the  basic  data  and  worksheets 
In  the  process  by  which  the  President  resolves 
budget  problems  and  arrives  at  concltisions 
with  respect  to  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress." 

Note  that  the  circvilar  specifies  estimates 
and  supporting  materials  "submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget." 

The  President's  Cancer  Pane!  is  charged  by 
law  (42  U.S.C.  286a)  with  monitoring  devel- 
opment and  execution  of  the  national  cancer 
program,  and  it  reports  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  It  is  not  charged  with  preparing  or 
reviewing  budget  estimates. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  by  law  is  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  comment  on — but  not  to  change — the  an- 
nual budget  estimate  for  the  national  cancer 
program  which  the  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  prepares  and  submits  di- 
rectly to  the  Preeldent. 

Last  year  (19  March.  1975) .  in  reply  to  my 
query  about  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Cancer 
Control  and  Behabilltatlon  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Weinberger  asserted  that 
the  director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
"may  appoint  advisory  committees  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
any  of  his  functions,  including  preparation 
of  the  budget  estimate.  The  Cancer  Control 
and  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Committee  Is 
one  of  these  discretionary  committees." 

The  Departmenl  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  thus  contends  that  any  advisory 
committee  bivolved  in  development  of  the 
cancer  bvidget  at  any  stage — no  matter  how 
ear'.y  or  tentative— Is  entlt'.ed  to  close  its 
meetings 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  meetings  should 
properly  be  opened  to  the  public,  if  Indeed 
they  Involve  prelinnnary  stages  of  budget  de- 
velopment rather  than  a  national  cancer  pro- 
gram budget  estimate  which  the  director  of 
NCI  is  about  to  submit  to  ♦he  President.  I 
would  ippreciate  having  your  views  on  this 
mntter 

Very  t.-iily  yours. 

Lee  Metcalf. 

Pi'BLic  Health  Se>vicc. 
National  iKsnruTES  of  Health. 

Bethesda,  Md  ,  March  18.  1976. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
U  S.  Senate. 
^athington.D.C. 

Dear   Stnatob    Metcalf:    Thank    you   for 
vr>\ir  letter  of  March  10  containing  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  proposed  amendments 
to  tlie  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
.\s  ycu  know.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 


National  Institutes  of  Health  advUory 
bodies,  particularly  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  and  the  President's  Cancer 
Panel,  to  close  to  the  public  those  portions 
of  meetings  that  are  given  over  to  the  re- 
view and  discussion  of  budget  Issues. 

Those  portions  of  meetings  have  been  held 
in  executive  session  because  we  made  a 
judgment  that  the  rendering  of  advice  on 
budgetary  matters  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
decision -making  process  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and, 
indeed,  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  For  this  reason  a  determination 
was  made  that  the  discussion  and  review  of 
budgetary  matters  falls  within  exemption  5 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

However,  we  realize  that  the  Freedom  oX 
Information  Act  exemptions  are  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
letter  we  have  reviewed  our  decision  to  close 
portions  of  meetings  for  purposes  of  budg- 
etary consideration  with  ttie  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  oiu- 
Offlce  of  the  General  Couxu>el  and  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  That  re- 
view has  now  been  completed,  and  you  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have  decided  not 
to  invoke  exemption  5  for  this  purpose  in 
future   meetings. 

We  have  forwarded  an  amended  notice  to 
the  Federal  Register  which  will  malce  it  clear 
that  the  portion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Board  which  deal." 
with  budgetary  Issues  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  April  1.  The  Chairman  of  the  Can- 
cer Board  will  repeat  this  announcement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meeting  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  did  not  see  the 
amended  Federal  Register  notice  will  be  In- 
formed. 

Similarly,  ihe  meeting  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel  which  Is  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  May  13  will  include  in  its  agenda, 
"review  and  discussion  of  budget  Issues." 
The  entire  meeting  of  the  Panel  will  be  open 
to  the  public. 

From  this  time  forward  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(and  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  In 
particular)  to  open  to  the  public  those  por- 
tions of  meetings  of  advisory  panels,  boards, 
councils  or  committees  which  are  reviewing 
and  discussing  preliminary  stages  of  budget 
development.  Only  in  the  case  when  such 
advisory  bodies  are  discussing  specific  fig- 
ures tliat  arc  likely  to  be  released  within  a 
short  time  In  the  President's  Budget  Message 
to  tlie  Congress  will  advisory  committee 
meecings  be  closed  to  the  public  on  the  basis 
of  ;^  determination  that  the  Issue  falls  within 
exemption  5  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 

Act. 

In  clofaia^.  I  should  like  to  .say  that  the 
NIK  appreciates  the  offer  made  by  you  and 
by  Senati  -  Percy  In  the  course  of  last  week's 
hearings  to  work  with  tis  in  devising  proce- 
dures whicii  will  respect  both  the  right  of 
the  public  to  accountability  from  its  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  the  public  need  that 
certain  types  of  discussions,  esperialiy  the 
careful  review  of  research  proposals,  be  con- 
ducted in  a  confidential  setting  in  order  to 
assure  a  high  quality  of  revlesv 
Sliicerely  yours. 

DO.NALD  S.  FrEDRI'.  K.shN.  M.D., 

Director. 
PREsmENT's  Cancer  Panf.l 

MEETING 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  9a-463.  notice  is 
hereby  given  of  the  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel,  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, May  13.  1976.  9:30  ajn.  to  adjourtunent. 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  BuUdlng  31. 
Conference  Room  7.  The  entire  meeting  will 
be  open  to  the  public  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
adjournment  for  a  report  from  the  Director, 
National  Cancer  Program,  National  Cancer 
Institute,  report  from  the  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent s  Cancer  Panel  and  review  of  tl.e  budget. 


Attendance  by  the  public  will  be  limited 
to  space  available. 

Dr.  Blcbard  A.  Tjalma,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Bulldlnc  31,  Boom  HAM,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda.  Maryland  20014 
(301/496-6864)  wUl  provide  substantive  pro- 
gram Information,  transcripts  of  the  meeting 
and  roster  of  committee  members. 
Dated:  March  17.  1976. 

SUZANNX  L.  Fkemeau, 
Committee  Mana9ement   Officer,  Na- 
tional iTutitutes  o/  Health. 
IFR  Doc.76-8122  Filed  3-2a-76;8:45  am] 

President's  Canckr  Panel 

MEETING 

Notice  is  hereby  given  of  a  change  in  the 
meeting  AprU  1,  1976,  8:30  aja.  to  adjourn- 
ment. National  Institutes  of  Health,  Building 
31.  Conference  Room  7  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel,  National  Cancer  Institute, 
which  was  published  in  the  Fsdxral  Register 
on  March  3,  1976,  vol.  41,  No.  43,  page  9239. 
The  entire  meeting  will  be  open  to  the 
puolic. 

Dated:  Maich  17,  1976. 

Suzanne  L.  Fremeau, 
Committee  Management   Officer,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 
I  PR  Doc.76-8118  FUed  a-22-76;8:45  am) 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  spoken  each  day  on 
this  body's  failure  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Convention.  I  have 
discussed  the  treaty  and  its  history  in 
detail.  I  have  refuted  nearly  every  sub- 
stantive argument  against  Its  ratifica- 
tion. I  have  cited  nearly  85  nations 
which  have  taken  favorable  action  on 
the  treaty,  including  all  of  the  world's 
major  powers.  I  have  explained  the 
hypocritical  position  resulting  from  our 
inaction. 

Every  President  since  the  convention 
was  originally  approved  has  urged  the 
Senate's  raUflcation.  Yet  year  after  year 
we  neglect  this  treaty's  importance  in 
encouraging  world  peace.  It  hsus  now 
been  27  years  since  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  recommended 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
by  its  memliers.  That  was  one  of  three 
human  rights  treaties  approved  in  1949 
by  the  U.N.  One  of  them,  the  Convention 
on  Political  Rights  of  Women,  was  rati- 
fied only  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Senate.  The 
delay  was  inexcusable.  But  the  delay  in 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
Ls  completely  abominable.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  our  inaction. 

The  Genocide  Convention  bans  effoi-ts 
to  wipe  out  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  groups  by  killing  their  mem- 
bers. It  l>ans  attempts  to  cause  "serious 
bodily  or  mental  harm  to  large  numbers 
of  members  of  such  groups."  Certainly 
this  country  should  eagerly  subscril^e  to 
tiiese  standards.  How  long  will  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  this  issue  by  lueiely 
sweeping  it  luidcr  the  rug? 


DAY  CARE  STANDARDS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at 
tlie  request  of  the  administration,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  me 
from  HEW  Under  Secretary,  Marjorie 
Lynch,  regarding  H.R.  9803,  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  day  care  standards,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


V 


There  being  no.  objectkni,  ^le  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  iUcow. 
as  follows: 

XfEPtartajm  or  'Beai.m, 
BeucATKMv,  am  WEKTAur. 
Hon.  HvcH  Scorr, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  ICk.  SoOTx:  nils  letter  la  to  egress 
to  you  tl^  Department's  strong  t^poattlon 
to  the  conference  report  an  HJt.  9808  and 
to  ask  you  to  bring  our  ooaooms  ofer  the 
report  to  the  attention  of  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  would  authorise 
an  additional  8126  million  over  and  above 
the  $2.6  biUlon  celling  (m  funding  under 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
States  in  meettng  the  costs  of  full  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Interagency  day  care 
requirements  (FlUUK)  as  modified  tinder 
title  XX.  Favorable  congressional  action  on 
this  new  entitlement — to  be  sTaUable  to  tbe 
States  for  the  balance  of  tiM  current  fiscal 
year  and  for  the  July  1-Sq>tember  80.  1976 
transition  quarter — ^would  •ftactlTely  com- 
mit the  Congrees  to  perpetuation  of  the  oom- 
troverslal  VTDCR  staffing  staadanls  and  later 
authorlaatlon  of  $260  million  annually  In 
order  to  help  States  meet  the  costs  of  their 
full  implementation. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, as  part  of  his  social  sarrioes  block 
grant  proposal  Introduced  as  8.  8081  and 
H.R.  12175,  that  FIDCB,  and  particulany 
the  costly  and  controversial  stalling  stand- 
ards, be  deleted  from  Federal  law.  Under 
the  President's  proposal,  eacb  State  would 
be  required  to  have  in  effect  Its  own  appro- 
priate mandatory  standards.  Including  re- 
quirements relating  to  safety,  sanitation,  and 
protection  of  dvll  rights,  for  day  care  serv- 
ices provided  under  title  ZZ.  We  strongly 
believe  that  the  formulation  of  staff -to-chll- 
dren  ratios  and  related  standards  for  day 
care  services  is  most  appro|irlateIy  left  to 
State  discretion  Just  as  the  fonnulatton  of 
teacher-pupil  ratios  and  lelBed  standards 
Is  left  to  the  States  under  Federal  education 
assistance  programs. 

Also,  enactment  of  the  conference  report 
would  violate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  both 
title  XX  as  It  exists  and  the  President's  block 
grant  pr<^>osal  by  earmarking  a  qMdfic 
amount  of  title  XX  services  funds  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  Hie  States  fougbt  long  and 
hard  in  the  years  preceding  enactment  of 
title  XX  to  wm  the  flexlbm^  to  make  fbeir 
own  decisions  on  the  best  uses  of  Federal 
services  funding. 

Thus,  should  the  Congress  act  favorably 
on  the  conference  report,  it  would  signal  a 
retreat  from  the  historic  steps  toward  a 
more  productive  Federal-State  partnership 
talcen  in  title  XX  just  a  year  ago. 

Moreover,  the  conference  report  contains 
a  substantial  technical  defect.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  section  3(d)  (2)  of  the  report  is  in- 
tended to  integrate  the  report's  provision 
for  100  percent  Federal  payment  of  "Federal 
welfare  recipient  employment  incentive  ex- 
penses" (i.e.,  the  salaries  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents employed  to  provide  child  day  care 
services  in  child  day  care  fadlltieB)  with  tbe 
report's  provision  to  establlsb  an  80  percent 
Federal  share  for  other  child  day  care  serv- 
ices under  title  XX.  Because  tliis  Intent  Is 
so  imperfectly  rendered  by  the  section,  the 
report  Instead  appears  to  limit  tbe  "total 
amount  of  the  Federal  payments  irtilch  may 
be  paid  to  any  State"  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter  to  a  smaU  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  under 
current  law. 

In  lieu  of  the  conference  report,  we  urge 
that  the  Congress  extend  to  October  1,  19T6. 
the  moratorium  on  Imposltloii  of  the  child 
day  care  staffing  standards  enacted  by  Pob- 
lic  Law  94-iao  last  Octobw.  This  wlU  give 
the  Congress  ttme  to  pass  the  FNsident's 
title  XX  block  grant  proposaL 


We  ato  advised  by  the  OOk*  oC  Managn 
mcnt  aiul  Budget  that  anaetaent  of  HJt. 
8808  «amd  not  be  eooHsteat  with  ttie  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtlon's  objecttves. 
Sincerely, 

Mabjobie  Ltncb. 

VnAer  Secretary. 


WHAT  DID  YOU  DO  IN  THE  CLASS 
WAR,  DADDY? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
extremely  perceptive  and  personal  arti- 
cle. James  Fallows  discussed  tbe  basic 
inequity  of  the  draft  system  which  in 
practice  operated  mainly  against  those 
from  less  affluent  sectors  of  society. 

Mr.  Fallows,  writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly,  is  not  describing  a  histori- 
cal event,  now  voided  by  subsequent  oc- 
currences. He  is  describing  a  nation  still 
haunted  by  the  consequences  of  Viet- 
nam, and  by  the  inequities  in  the  way 
we  assigned  the  burden  of  that  ti-agic 
war. 

For  just  as  substantial  numbers  of  the 
more  educated  were  able  to  find  ways 
around  the  draft  system,  others  accepted 
the  system  as  given  and  fulfilled  thdr 
duty  as  they  saw  it.  Many  of  those  died 
of  Vietnam.  Others  returned  h<»ne  dis- 
abled, others  were  woimded  in  less  visible 
ways.  Others  refused  to  participate  at  all, 
some  accepting  prison,  others  choosing 
exile. 

The  Nation,  Mr.  Fallows  argues,  still 
cannot  face  all  of  the  immorality  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  policies  that  were  imposed 
to  prevent  its  full  impact  from  being  felt 
by  the  more  affluent.  That  is  why.  he 
argues,  that  we  see  far  less  compassion 
for  the  veterans  of  that  war  today.  That 
is  also  why,  he  argues,  that  we  increas- 
ingly see  signs  of  confrontation  between 
the  hard-hats  and  the  elites,  between  the 
workers  and  the  ivory  tower  crowd.  And 
that  is  one  reason  why.  he  argues,  that 
we  see  so  much  distrust  within  the  body 
politic. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle in  the  WashingUm  Monthly.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  "What  Did  You  Do  In  the 
Class  War,  Daddy?"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (»dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Did  Yotj  Do  m  thx  Cu^sb  War,  Daddy? 
(By  James  Fallows) 

liany  people  think  that  the  worst  scars 
of  the  war  years  have  healed.  I  don't.  Viet- 
nam has  left  us  with  a  heritage  rich  in 
possibilities  for  class  warfare,  and  I  would 
like  to  start  telling  about  it  with  this  stray: 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  I  was  beginning  my 
final  year  in  college.  As  the  months  went 
by,  the  rock  on  which  I  had  tinthinkingly 
anchored  my  hopes — the  certamty  that  the 
war  m  Vietnam  would  be  over  before  I  oould 
possibly  fight — ^began  to  crumble.  It  shat- 
tered altogether  on  Tlianlcsgiving  weekend 
wlien,  while  riding  back  to  Boston  from  a 
visit  with  my  relatives.  I  heard  that  the  draft 
lottety  had  been  held  and  my  birthdate  had 
come  up  number  46. 1  recognized  for  the  first 
time  that,  mfiexiblUty.  I  must  either  be 
drafted  or  consciously  find  a  way  to  prevent 
It. 

In  the  atmoqihere  of  that  time,  each  poe- 
siUe  choice  came  eqtUpped  with  barbs.  To 
answer  the  caU  was  unthinkable,  not  only 
because,  in  my  heart.  I  was  desperately  afraid 


of  being  killed,  but  also  ttecauae.  among 
my  fuends.  tt  was  aadomatic  ttaat  one  should 
not  be  '^oompUctr*  im  thatamotal  war  eflbrt. 
ntsft  Tcsirtaiioe^  th«  eamn  choaesi  by  a  few 
noUe  hflcoea  off  tb»  mowament.  meant  going 
to  prison  or  leavlag  tba  ooontry.  With  much 
ttw  same  mteaitty  wltli  viUtfh  I  wanted  to 
stay  aUve,  I  dkl  not  want  those  things  either. 
What  I  wanted  was  to  go  to  graduate  school, 
to  get  married,  and  to  enjoy  thoee  bright 
I»oq>ects  I  had  been  taught  tliat  life  owed 
me. 

I  learned  qmckly  enough  that  there'  was 
only  one  way  to  get  what  I  wanted.  A  idiys- 
Ical  deferment  wotdd  restore  things  to  the 
happy  state  I  had  known  during  four  under- 
graduate years.  The  barbed  alternatives 
would  be  put  off.  By  tbe  Impartial  dictates 
of  public  policy  I  wotUd  be  free  to  pursue  the 
better  side  of  life. 

Like  many  of  my  friends  whose  numbers 
had  come  up  wrong  in  tAe  lottery.  I  set  about 
seciu-ing  my  salvation.  When  I  was  not  par- 
ticipating in  anti-war  rallies.  I  was  poring 
over  the  Army's  code  of  phydcal  regulations. 
During  the  winter  and  eaziy  ^>ring,  seminars 
were  held  in  the  coUege  common  rooms. 
There,  sympathetic  medical  students  helped 
us  search  for  disqualifying  conditions  that 
we,  in  our  many  years  of  good  health,  might 
liave  overlooked.  Although,  am  the  doctors' 
advice,  I  made  a  half-hearted  try  at  fainting 
speUs,  my  only  real  possibility  was  beating 
the  height  and  weight  regulations. 

My  normal  weight  was  close  to  the  cut- 
off point  for  an  "underweight"  disqualifi- 
cation, and,  with  a  dUlgenoe  bom  of  panic, 
I  made  sure  I  would  have  margin.  I  was  stx- 
feet-one-mch  tall  at  the  time.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  draft  physical  I  weighed  120 
pounds. 

Before  sunrise  that  morning  I  rode  the 
subway  to  the  Cambridge  city  haU,  where  we 
had  been  told  to  gather  for  shipment  to  the 
examination  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  The 
examinations  were  administered  on  a  ro- 
tating basis,  one  or  two  days  each  month 
for  each  of  the  draft  boards  in  the  area.  Vir- 
tually everyone  who  showed  up  on  Cam- 
bridge day  at  the  Navy  Yard  was  a  student 
from  Harvard  or  lOT. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  political  tem- 
perament of  oiu-  group,  lifany  of  my  friends 
wore  ted  arm  bands  and  stc^-the-war  but- 
tons. Most  chanted  tbe  fimnnit^i-  tvords.  "Ho, 
Ho.  Ho  Chi  Minh/NIiF  is  Oonna  Win."  One 
of  the  things  we  had  learned  from  the  draft 
counselors  was  that  disruptive  behavior  at 
the  examination  was  a  worthwhile  pt^tical 
goal,  not  only  because  it  obstructed  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  criminal  war  ma- 
chine, but  also  because  it  might  impress  the 
examiners  with  our  undesirable  character 
traits.  As  we  cUmbed  mto  tbe  buses  and  as 
they  rolled  toward  the  Navy  Yard,  about  half 
of  the  young  men  brought  the  chants  to  a 
crescendo.  The  rest  of  us  sat  rigid  and  silent, 
clutching  x-rays  and  letters  from  our  doctors 
at  borne. 

Inside  the  Navy  Yard,  we  were  first  con- 
fronted by  a  yotmg  sergeant  from  Long 
Beach,  a  former  surfer  boy  no  older  than 
the  rest  of  us  and  seemingly  unaware  that 
he  had  an  xmusual  sltuatian  on  his  hands. 
He  started  reading  out  instructiohs  for  the 
intelligence  tests  when  he  was  hooted  down. 
He  went  out  to  coUect  his  lieutenant,  who 
clearly  had  been  through  a  Cambridge  day 
before.  "We've  got  all  the  time  in  the  world," 
he  said,  and  let  the  chanting  go  on  for  two  or 
three  nUnutes,  "When  we're  finished  with 
you,  you  can  go.  and  not  a  mmute  before." 

Rom  that  point  on  the  disruption  became 
more  purposeful  and  individual,  largely  con- 
fined to  those  n^ose  defarment  strategies 
were  based  on  anti-authorltarlan  psychiatric 
traits.  Twice  I  saw  students  walk  up  to 
young  orderlies — whose  hands  were  extended 
to  reotfve  ttie  requited  ciq>  of  urine— «nd 
throw  tbe  vial  in  the  orderlies'  faces.  IHe 
orderlies  looked  up.  initially  more  astoiUshed 
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ttiMk  angry,  aim  want  back  to  towvl  them- 
MtvM  off.  Mm*  vA  tlM  nst  a<  in  trod  quietly 
ttarM«^  tiM  paeaa.  waMlii«  far  tlia  aomant 
of  coBtrootaitloa  vkaa  tlia  flnal  oEamlnar 
would  |tv»  bla  TtKtattL  I  Had  atappad  on  tlM 
Bcalea  at  tba  vwy  hatlnntng  of  the  exami- 
nation. Oe^nata  at  seeiac  tbe  orderly  vrtte 
down  ua  pounde.  Z  lu^iped  back  on  and 
made  sure  that  he  lowered  It  to  lao.  I  walked 
In  a  trance  through  the  rest  of  the  exami- 
nation, untu  the  flnal  meeting  with  the 
fatherly  physician  who  ruled  on  marginal 
cases  such  as  mine.  I  stood  there  In  socte 
and  underwear,  arms  wrapped  around  me 
In  the  chilly  building.  I  knew  ss  I  looked  at 
the  doctor's  fsce  that  be  understood  exactly 
what  I  was  doing. 

•Have  you  ever  contemplated  suicide?"  he 
asked  after  he  finished  looking  over  my  chart. 
My  eyes  darted  up  to  his.  "Oh,  suicide — 
yes,  I've  been  feeling  very  unstable  and 
unreliable  recently."  He  looked  at  me,  staring 
until  I  returned  my  eyes  to  the  ground.  He 
wrote  "unqualified"  on  my  folder,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  left.  I  was  overcome  by  a  wave 
of  relief,  which  for  the  first  time  revealed 
to  me  how  great  my  terror  had  been,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  the  sense  of  shame  which 
remains  with  me  to  this  day. 

It  was,  initially,  a  generalized  shame  at 
having  gotten  away  with  my  deception,  but 
it  came  Into  sharper  focus  later  in  the  day. 
Even  as  the  laat  of  the  Cambridge  contingent 
was  throwing  Its  urine  and  deliberately  fail- 
ing its  color-blindness  tests,  buses  from  the 
next  l>oard  began  to  arrive.  These  bore  the 
boys  from  Chelsea,  thick,  dark-haired  young 
men,  the  white  proles  of  Boston.  Most  of 
them  were  younger  than  us,  smce  they  had 
Just  left  high  school,  and  it  had  clearly  never 
occurred  to  them  that  there  might  be  a  way 
around  the  draft.  They  walked  through  the 
examination  lines  like  so  many  cattle  off  to 
slaughter.  I  tried  to  avoid  noticing,  but  the 
results  were  inescapable.  While  perhaps  four 
out  of  five  of  my  friends  from  Harvard  were 
being  deferred.  Just  the  opposite  was  hap- 
pening to  the  Chelsea  boys. 

We  returned  to  Cambridge  that  afternoon, 
not  in  government  buses  but  as  free  individ- 
uals. llt>erated  and  victorious.  The  talk  was 
high-spirited,  but  there  was  something  close 
to  the  surface  that  none  of  us  wanted  to 
mention.  We  knew  now  who  would  be  killed 

THS    THINKINC-MAN'S     ROtTTi: 

As  other  memories  of  the  war  years  have 
faded.  It  Is  that  day  in  the  Navy  Yard  that 
will  not  leave  my  mind.  The  answers  to  the 
other  grand  questions  about  the  war  have 
become  familiar  as  any  catechism.  Q.  What 
were  America's  sins?  A.  The  Arrogance  of 
Power,  the  Isolation  of  the  Presidency,  the 
Burden  of  Colonialism,  and  the  Failure  of 
Technological  Warfare.  In  the  abstract,  at 
least,  we  have  learned  those  lessons.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse,  It  wUl  be  years  before  we  again 
cheer  a  president  who  talks  about  paying  any 
price  and  bearing  any  burden  to  prop  up 
some  spurious  overseas  version  of  democracy. 

We  have  not,  however,  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  day  at  the  Navy  Yard,  or  the  thou- 
sands of  similar  scenes  all  across  the  country 
through  all  the  years  of  the  war.  Five  years 
later,  two  questions  have  yet  to  be  faced,  let 
alone  answered.  The  first  Is  why,  when  so 
many  of  the  bright  young  college  men  op- 
posed the  war.  so  few  were  willing  to  resist 
the  draft,  rather  than  simply  evade  it.  The 
second  is  why  all  the  well-educated  presum- 
ably bumane  young  men,  whether  they  op- 
posed the  war  or  were  thinking  fondly  of  A- 
bomhe  on  Hanoi,  so  willingly  took  advantage 
of  this  most  brutal  form  of  class  discrimina- 
tion— what  it  aisnlfles  that  we  let  the  boys 
from  Chelsea  be  aent  off  to  die. 

The  "we"  that  I  lafar  to  are  the  malnly- 
whita,  aMaiily7.weU-aducated  children  of 
mainly-ooaifortaMe  parents,  who  are  now 
aaainly  amhartsd  on  pramlstng  careers  In 
lanr,    mwttrtna.    tavntneas,    academics.    What 


makes  them  a  cdaas  Is  that  they  all  avoided 
the  draft  by  taking  one  of  the  thlnktng- 
aaaa'a  nmtaa  to  aaoape.  Theaa  InclcMtod  the 

physical  deferment,  by  far  the  smartest  and 
least  painful  of  all;  the  long  technical  ap- 
peals through  the  legal  Jungles  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System:  the  more  disingenuous 
resorts  to  conscientious  objector  status;  and, 
one  degree  further  down  the  scale  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  Joining  the  Reserves  or 
the  National  Ouard.  I  am  not  talking  about 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  submitted  to 
the  draft  and  took  their  chances  in  the 
trenches,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
paid  the  price  of  formal  draft  resistance  or 
exile. 

That  there  is  such  a  class,  identifiable  as 
'we."  was  brought  home  to  me  by  comparing 
the  very  different  fates  of  the  different  sorts 
of  people  I  had  known  in  high  school  and 
college.  Hundreds  from  my  high  school  were 
drafted,  and  nearly  two  dozen  killed.  When  I 
look  at  the  memorial  roll  of  names  I  find 
that  I  recognize  very  few,  for  they  were 
mainly  the  anonymous  Mexican-American 
(as  they  were  called  at  the  time)  and  poor 
whites  I  barely  knew  in  high  school  and 
forgot  altogether  when  I  left.  Several  people 
from  my  high  school  left  the  country;  one 
that  I  know  of  went  to  Jail.  By  comparison, 
of  two  or  three  hundred  acquaintances  from 
college  and  afterwards,  I  can  think  of  only 
three  who  actually  fought  in  Vietnam.  An- 
other dozen  or  so  served  in  safer  precincts 
of  tiie  military,  and  perhaps  five  went 
through  the  ordeal  of  formal  resistance.  The 
rest  of  us  escaped,  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  fifth  anniversary  report  of  my  cla.s6 
at  Harvard  gives  a  more  precise  idea  of  who 
did  what.  There  were  about  1,200  people  in 
the  class,  and  slightly  fewer  than  half  wrote 
in  to  report  on  what  had  happened  to  them 
since  1970.  Of  that  numl>er,  12  said  that 
they  had  been  in  the  Army,  two  specifying 
that  they  had  served  in  Vietnam.  One  had 
been  in  the  Marine  reserves.  Another  32 
people,  moht  of  whom  had  held  ROTO 
scholarships  In  college,  had  put  in  time  with 
the  Navy.  Two  were  in  the  Coast  Oiwrd,  two 
In  the  National  Ouard,  and  seven  more  in 
unspecified  branches  of  the  military.  That 
was  the  bite  the  military  took  from  half  my 
class  at  Harvard  during  a  bloody  year  of  the 
war — 56  people,  most  of  them  far  from  the 
fighting.  Besides  them,  seven  of  my  class- 
mates performed  alt«-nate  service  as  consci- 
entious objectrs;  and,  though  no  one  reported 
going  to  prison,  one  wrote  from  England  that 
he  was  a  "draft  reeister;  beat  the  rap  on  a 
legal  technicality."  and  another  that  he  had 
"several  years  of  legal  entanglement  with  the 
draft    and    the   Justice   Department." 

A  few  of  the  personal  reports  are  worth 
quoting  for  what  they  tell  about  the  way  the 
burden  of  the  war  fell  on  the  men  of  Harvard. 
Here  are  two  from  people  who  felt  the 
pinch : 

"Number  four  In  the  draft  lottery  sparked 
my  Idealism,  and  I  entered  the  Peace  Corps 
following  graduation.  After  eighteen  or  so 
peaceful  and  mostly  enjoyable  months  in 
and  around  a  peasant  village  in  Senegal, 
West  Africa.  I  returned  home  and  ended  up 
in  the  Jxmgles  of  Harvard  Law  School.  .  . 

"I  got  a  lucky  draft,  number  13.  That  wras 
good  for  six  months  In  the  Reeervee.  There 
I  got  in-depth  training  on  how  to  be  a 
Petroleum  Supply  Storage  Specialist.'  i.e.. 
a  service  station  atendant.  But  the  six 
months  was  put  to  good  tiae  by  the  Nixon 
Administration;  that  Is  how  long  It  took  to 
get  me  a  security  clearance  for  a  Job  in  the 
executive  Ofllce.  Six  months  after  my  ar- 
rival there,  the  Wage  Price  Control  Program 
was  hatched,  and  the  next  three  years  were 
apent  diverting  public  attention  from  other 
matters  that  were  attracting  that  attention. 
With  a  btiefcaae  of  aneedotea.  I  deckled  to 
divert  my  attention  back  to  my  studies  In 
ecotUMUlcs  at  Wlaoonsio." 

Meanwhile,   thoee   who  did  not   go   were 


preparing  themselvea,  each  by  his  oam  lights, 
for  their  oontrtbuttoas  to  the  vwM: 

"My  wife  and  I  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  Scho(d  In  1973  and  we  are  both  working 
for  New  York  City  CLrma.  She  Is  associated 
with  Cravath,  Swalne,  and  Ifoore,  and  I  am 
with  Davis,  Polk,  &  Warwell." 

"With  four  unpleasant  medical  echool 
years  behind  me,  I  am  enjoying  Philadtiphla 
and  Internship.  I  hope  to  deliver  babies  on 
Maul  someday." 

"After  the  usual  three-year  stint  (at  Co- 
lumbia) I  find  myself  In  the  unusual  poei- 
tlon  of  practicing  law  In  the  entertainment 
field.  Clients  Include  NcMrman  Lear,  Biut 
Reynolds,  Ryan  O'Nell,  Valerie  Perrlne,  et  al., 
as  well  as  a  number  of  'struggling  young 
artists' — the  latter  pro  bono  of  course.  .  .  ." 

"Am  practicing  corporate  law  (mostly  tax) , 
working  fairly  hard,  enjoying  my  schiso- 
phrenic law  firm-Berkeley  hippy  life  very 
much.  .  .  ." 

At  a  minimum,  the  record  of  my  class 
shovld  help  Midge  Decter  over  her  fears  that 
the  people  of  my  generation  have  somehow 
strayed  from  the  straight  and  narrow  i»ath. 
More  than  that,  it  does  sum  up  the  home 
front's  stor-  of  the  war:  we  happy  few  were 
sped  along  to  Maui  or  the  entertainment  law 
firm,  or  at  worst  temporarily  way -laid  in  the 
reserves,  while  from  each  of  our  high  schools 
the  less  gifted  and  Industrious  students  were 
being  shipped  off  as  cannon  fodder.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  the  world  has  al- 
ways worked  this  way,  and  perhaps  that  is 
true.  The  questlcm  is  why,  especially  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  late  sixties,  people  with 
any  presumptions  to  character  could  have 
le'  it  go  on. 

LEARNING    FKOM    LYNDON 

First  we  should  consider  the  conduct  of 
those  who  opposed  the  war.  Not  everyone  at 
Harvard  felt  that  way,  nor,  I  suspect,  did 
even  a  majority  of  the  people  throughout  the 
country  who  found  painless  ways  to  escape 
the  draft.  But  I  did,  and  most  of  the  people 
I  knew  did,  and  so  did  the  hordes  we  always 
ran  Into  at  the  anti-war  rallies.  Yet  most  of 
us  managed  without  difficulty  to  stay  out 
of  Jail.  The  tonier  sorts  of  anti-weo'  litera- 
ture contained  grace-note  references  to 
Oandhi  and  Thoreau — no  CO  application 
would  have  been  complete  without  them — 
but  the  practical  model  for  our  wartime  con- 
duct was  our  enemy  LBJ,  who  weaseled  away 
from  the  front  lines  during  World  War  n. 

It  may  be  worth  emphasizing  why  our  fail- 
ure to  resist  induction  is  such  an  Impor- 
tant issue.  Five  years  after  Cambodia  and 
Kent  State,  it  la  clear  how  the  war  could 
have  lasted  so  long.  Johnson  and  Nixon  both 
know  that  the  fighting  could  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  vague,  hypothetical  benefits  of 
holding  off  Asian  communism  outweighed 
the  inunediate,  palpable  domestic  pain.  They 
knew  that  when  the  screaming  grew  too  loud 
and  too  many  sons  had  been  killed,  the  game 
would  be  all  over.  That  Is  why  Vietnamlza- 
tlon  was  such  a  godsend  for  Nixon,  and  it  is 
also  why  our  reluctance  to  say  No  helped 
prolong  the  war.  The  more  we  giuuanteed 
that  we  would  end  up  neither  in  uniform  nor 
behmd  bars,  the  more  we  made  siue  that  our 
class  of  -jeople  would  be  spared  the  real  cost 
of  the  w<vr.  (Not  that  we  didn't  suffer.  There 
was,  of  coiurse.  the  angtt,  the  terrible  moral 
malaise  we  liked  to  write  about  so  much  In 
the  student  newspapers  and  undegraduate 
novels.) 

The  children  of  the  bright,  good  parents 
were  spared  the  more  inunediate  sort  of 
suffering  that  our  Inferiors  were  undergoing. 
And  because  of  that,  when  our  parents  were 
oppoaed  to  the  war.  they  were  opposed  in  a 
bioodleas.  theoMtloal  fashion,  as  they  might 
be  opposed  to  pmlltiAal  corruption  or  racism 
m  South  Africa.  Aa  long  as  the  little  gold 
stars  kept  soing  te  homes  In  Cbeleea  and 
ttie  bMskwooda  ot  West  Virginia,  the  mothers 
of  Beverly  Hills  aztd  Chevy  Chase  and  Oreat 
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Neck  and  Belmont  were  not  on  Uie  tel^hones 
to  their  congressmen,  soreamlng  fou  kUUd 
my  boy,  they  were  not  writlug  to  tb»  WnA- 
dent  that  his  erazy,  wnmg.  crfi  war  had  pat 
their  boys  in  prison  and  rolneA  tbrir  careen. 
It  is  clear  by  now  that  If  the  man  of  Mfcrwrd 
had  wanted  to  do  the  very  moat  they  amU  to 
help  shorten  the  war,  they  ifltoald  have  been 
drafted  or  Imprisoned  en  maaae. 

This  was  not  such  a  dMBcult  Insight,  even 
at  the  time.  Lyndon  Johnson  clearly  under- 
stood it.  which  was  the  main  reason  why 
the  graduate  school  deferment,  that  gro- 
tesque of  class  discriminatioQ,  laated  through 
the  big  mobilizations  of  the  war,  imtO  the 
springtime  of  1968.  Even  when  that  defer- 
ment was  gone,  Johnson's  administrators 
came  up  with  the  Intelligenoe-teat  plan  for 
draft  deferments,  an  even  bolder  attempt 
to  keep  those  voluble  upper  daases  off  the 
President's  back.  What  Is  interesting  is  how 
little  of  this  whole  phenomenon  we  at  Har- 
vard pretended  to  understand.  On  the  day 
after  the  graduate  achool  deferments  were 
snatched  away  from  us,  a  day  Johnson  m\ist 
have  dreaded  because  it  added  another  set 
of  nasty  enemies  to  his  list,  the  Harvard 
Crimson  responded  with  a  magnificently 
representative  editorial  entitled  "The  Axe 
Falls."  A  few  quotes  convey  its  gist: 

"The  axiom  that  this  nation's  tangled 
Selective  Service  System  la  bound  to  be  un- 
fair to  somebody  feU  with  a  ciaah  on  the 
Harvard  comnmnlty  yesterday.  Iha  National 
Security  Council's  draft  directive  puts  almost 
all  college  seniors  and  moat  graduate  stu- 
dents at  the  liaad  of  the  Uzte  for  next  year's 
draft  calls.  Three-fourths  of  the  second- 
year  law  class  will  go  off  to  war  .  .  .  Yester- 
day's directive  Is  a  bit  of  careless  expediency, 
clearly  unfah:  to  the  students  who  would 
have  filled  the  nation's  graduate  schools 
next  faU." 

That  was  it,  the  almost  incredible  level 
of  understanding  and  conipassion  we  dis- 
played at  the  time — the  Idea  that  the  real 
victims  of  Oeneral  Hershay's  villainous 
schemes  were  tfta  students  wtio  leouid  have 
filled  the  natiou's  graduate  sc/ioolf  next  fall. 
OccasionaUy,  both  in  the  Crinuon,  and  else- 
where, there  were  bows  to  tba  discriminatory 
natiu-e  of  the  whole  2-S  deferment  system 
and  the  virtues  of  the  random  lott^y  which 
Edward  Kennedy,  to  his  eternal  credit,  was 
supporting  almost  singlehandledly  at  the 
time.  But  there  was  no  miKta^-tf^g  which 
emotions  came  from  the  heart,  which  prin- 
ciples really  seamed  worth  fighting  for. 

X-KAT    VrBION     - 

It  would  be  unfah-  to  suggest  that 
absolutely  no  thotight  was  given  to  the 
long-run  implications  of  our  actions.  For  one 
thing,  there  were  underctirrents  of  the  sen- 
timent that  another  Crimson  writer,  James 
Olassman,  expressed  in  an  article  early  in 
1968.  "Two  years  ago.  Harvard  students  com- 
plained that  the  system  was  highly  dis- 
criminatory, favoring  the  well  off."  Olass- 
man wrote,  "niey  called  the  2-S  an  unfair 
advantage  for  those  who  could  go  to  college." 
But.  as  the  war  wore  on.  "the  altruism  was 
forgotten.  Wliat  was  most  lnq>ortant  now 
was  saving  your  own  skin — preventing  yotir- 
self  from  being  In  a  position  where  you 
would  have  to  kill  a  man  you  had  no  right 
to  kill." 

Moreover,  a  whoJe  theoretical  framework 
was  developed  to  Justify  draft  evasion.  Dur- 
ing many  of  the  same  meetings  where  I 
^eard  about  the  techniques  of  weight  reduc- 
tion, I  also  learned  that  we  should  think 
of  ourselves  as  sand  In  the  gears  of  the 
great  war  machine.  During  one  of  those 
counseling  sessions  I  sat  through  a  speech 
by  Michael  Ferber,  then  something  of  a 
celebrity  as  a  co-defendant  in  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Spock.  He  excited  us  by  revealing  how 
close  we  were  to  victory.  Did  we  realize  that 
the  draft  machine  was  tottering  towards  its 
ultimate  breakdown?  That  It  was  hardly  in 
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better  cendition  than  <Ad  Oenu-al  Herdtey 
himself?  That  each  "boOj  we  inthhAl  from 
Ita  ravnKNB  appetite  bniaght  it  that  mu(fli 
OBarer  the  end?  Omr  doty,  thereftne,  was 
d.aar:  aa  committed  opponents  of  the  war, 
wa  had  a  reqxmsiblllty  to  save  oiuselves 
from  the  war  machine. 

This  argiunent  was  most  reassviring,  for  It 
meant  that  the  course  of  action  which  kept 
us  alive  and  out  of  JaU  was  also  the  poli- 
tically correct  decision.  The  boys  of  Chelsea 
were  not  often  mentioned  during  these  ses- 
sions; when  they  were  regret  was  expressed 
that  they  had  not  yet  understood  the  cor- 
rect approach  to  the  draft.  We  resolved  to 
launch  political-education  programs,  some 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Worker -Student 
Alliance,  to  help  straighten  them  out.  In 
the  meantime,  there  was  the  physical  to 
prepare  for. 

It  does  not  require  enormous  powers  of 
analysis  to  see  the  basic  fraudulence  of  this 
argiunent.  General  Hershey  was  never  in 
daxiger  of  running  out  of  bodies,  and  the 
only  thing  we  were  denying  him  was  the 
chance  to  put  us  in  uniform.  With  the 
same  x-ray  i^sion  that  enabled  us  to  see, 
in  every  Pentagon  sub-clerk,  in  every  Hon- 
eywell accountant,  an  embryonic  war  crimi- 
nal, we  could  certanly  have  seen  that  by 
keeping  ourselves  away  from  both  frying  pan 
and  fire  we  were  prolonging  the  war  and 
consigning  the  Chelsea  boys  to  danger  and 
death.  But  somehow  the  x-rays  were  de- 
flected. 

Ihere  was,  I  believe,  one  genuine  concern 
which  provided  the  x-ray  shield  and  made 
tiieories  like  JPerber's  go  down  more  easily. 
It  was  a  monstrous  war,  not  only  in  its  horror 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  was  beyond  control, 
and  to  try  to  fight  it  as  individuals  was 
f<dly.  Even  as  we  knew  that  a  thousand,  or 
ten  thousand,  college  boys  going  to  prison 
might  make  a  difference,  we  knew  with  equal 
certainty  that  the  Imprisonment  and  ruin- 
ation of  any  one  of  us  would  mean  nothing 
at  all.  Ihe  Irratlcmal  war  machine  would 
grind  on  as  if  we  had  never  existed,  and  our 
own  lives  would  be  pointlessly  spoiled.  From 
a  certain  perspective,  it  could  even  seem  like 
grandstanding,  an  exercise  in  excessive  piety, 
to  go  to  the  troulde  of  resisting  the  draft. 
The  one  moral  issue  that  was  within  our 
control  a^as  whether  we  would  actually  par- 
ticipate— ^whether,  as  Olassman  put  it,  we 
would  be  forced  to  kill — and  we  could  solve 
that  issue  as  easily  by  getting  a  deferment 
as  by  passing  the  time  in  jail. 

WOT   WORTH   THE   GESTl-SE 

We  were  not  the  first  to  face  the  dilemma. 
In  his  new  book.  World  War  II,  James  Jones 
describes  how  the  same  considerations  af- 
fected men  In  combat.  As  an  infantryman  In 
the  Pacific,  Jones  had  siurvived  months  of 
deadly  action  only  to  come  up  with  a  twisted 
ankle,  an  aggravation  of  an  old  Injury.  He 
heard  from  the  company's  medical  officer  that 
the  Injury  might  be  enough  to  get  him  a 
medical  discharge  and  return  to  the  States: 

"He  had  presented  me  with  a  serious  moral 
problem.  I  talked  It  over  with  a  few  of  my 
buddies.  ...  All  of  them  urged  me  to  go  up 
to  division  medical  with  It.  They  would  cer- 
tainly go  up  with  it  If  they  had  It,  If  they 
were  me.  and  maybe  It  would  get  them  out  of 
there.  .  .  I  would  be  crazy  not  to  try.  "But 
what  about  the  company,'  I  asked  the  mess 
sergeant,  and  the  supply  se^eant,  and  a 
couple  of  the  field  sergeants — 'Would  you 
leave  the  company?' 

"  'Are  you  kidding?"  the  supply  sergeant 
said.  'I'd  be  out  of  here  like  a  shot.' 

"I  was  smart  enough  to  understand  that 
If  I  did  go,  and  did  get  sent  out.  It  was  not 
going  to  affect  anything  In  any  appreciable 
way.  Some  poor-ass,  bad-luck  replacement 
would  replace  me,  and  one  of  the  guys  would 
get  my  corporal's  rating.  I  understood  that 
numbers  were  what  counted  in  this  war.  vast 
numbers  of  men  and  machines.  I  was  intelli- 
gent enough  to  see  that." 


Jones  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
gesture,  that  It  would  not  be  InMIlgent  to 
run  any  more  risks,  and  so  did  we.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  Jonea  had  already  lieen 
through  half  of  ttie  worst  campalgBs  of  the 
war,  and  we  had  not  been  throngh  much  of 
anything  at  all.  We  told  ooraelves  that  the 
raUles  and  sit-ins  were  the  real  thli«,  but 
they  never  involved  a  substantial  risk,  noth- 
ing more  aerlous  than  the  threat  of  a  night 
In  Jail.  That  was  one  reason  why  Kent  State 
was  so  deeply  appalling  to  many  students;  it 
changed  the  rules,  it  added  an  element  of 
risk. 

EXPIATIOir 

Lord  Jim  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  trying 
to  expiate  his  moment  of  cowardice  aboard 
the  PtttTia.  The  contemporaries  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  felt  permanent  discomfort 
that  Holmes,  vlrtualty  al<me  among  his  peers, 
had  volunteered  to  fight  in  the  CtvH  War.  I 
have  neither  of  those  feelings  about  Vletiuun. 
so  they  are  not  the  reason  I  feel  it  important 
to  dredge  up  these  hulka.  Batlier,  the  exer- 
cise can  serve  two  purposes — ^to  ten  us  about 
the  past,  and  to  t^  us  about  the  present. 

The  leaeon  of  the  past  concerns  the  com- 
plexities of  human  motivation.  Doubtless 
because  the  enemy  we  were  fighting  was  so 
horrible  in  tte  eStects,  latere  was  very  little 
room  tar  oomptezity  or  antMgulty  in  the 
anti-war  campaigm.  On  «w  black  and  white 
spectrum  t>y  which  we  Judged  personal  con- 
duct, bureaucrats  were  criminals  if  tttty 
stayed  inside  Uie  government  and  politicians 
cowards  If  they  fUled  to  vote  for  reeoSutlons 
to  end  the  war;  the  husineesmen  of  Dow  and 
Honeywell  were  craven  mendiants  ot  death; 
and  we,  meanwhile,  were  nothing  less  than 
the  insistent  voice  of  morality,  striving  tire- 
lessly to  bring  the  country  to  its  senses.  The 
easiest  way  to  see  those  feelings  revived  is  to 
attend  a  showing  of  the  movie  Hemrts  and 
Minds  In  the  company  of  Qie  young.  'When 
the  lone  heralds  of  nKirallty,  the  anti-war 
protestors,  finally  appear,  the  audience 
breaks  into  chena.  We  -were  right. 

Of  ooiuae  we  were  right  to  try  to  stop  the 
war.  But  I  recall  no  suggestion  during  the 
sixties  that  it  was  graceless,  wrong  of  us  to 
ask  the  Itorelgn  Service  OfficMa  to  resign 
when  we  were  not  aticking  our  necks  out  at 
the  Induction  centCT.  Granted,  there  is  a 
differmce  between  those  two  risks;  imprls- 
cmment  for  a  felony  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
it  was  pra-haps  one  degree  more  perilous  to 
refuse  induction  as  a  21 -year -old  than  to 
throw  aside  a  career  as  the  46-year-old  father 
of  three.  But  our  calculations  rarely  even 
reached  that  point.  The  normal  benchmark 
of  morality  was  this :  if  we  were  showing  our 
stuff  by  taking  to  the  picket  Unes  (mean- 
while continuing  our  cruise  through  college) , 
then  our  eld««  were  shameful,  middle-aged 
cowards  if  they  did  not  do  their  part,  too. 
If  nothing  else,  a  glance  back  at  our  own 
record  might  give  us  an  extra  grain  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  difficulties  of  bringing  men  to 
honor,  let  alone  glory. 

The  implications  for  the  present  are  less 
ccHnforting  and  go  back  to  the  question 
asked  several  pages  ago.  The  behaviw  of  the 
upper  classes  in  so  deftly  avoiding  the  war's 
pains  Is  both  a  symptom  and  a  partial  cause 
of  the  class  hatred  now  so  busily  brewing 
in  the  country. 

TOM  JOAD  AGAINST  EDMUND  'WJLSOU 

The  starting  point  for  understanding  this 
class  hatred  is  the  belief,  resting  Just  one 
layer  beneath  the  pro  forma  comments  about 
the  unfortimate  discrimination  of  the  2-S 
system,  that  there  was  an  ultimate  Justice  to 
our  fates.  You  could  not  live  through  thoee 
years  without  Imowlng  wbai  was  gc^ng  on 
with  the  draft,  and  you  could  not  retain 
your  sanity  with  that  knowledge  unless  you 
believed,  at  some  dark  layer  of  the  moral 
substructure,  that  wc  were  aomehow  getting 
what  we  deserved.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  fanner 
Rhodes  schcdar  now  embarlKd  on  a  woudo'- 
ful  career  in  corporate  law,  put  the  point 
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more  bluntly  than  most  when  he  said.  "There 
are  certain  pe<^le  who  can  do  more  good  la 
a  lifetime  in  politics  or  academics  or  medi- 
cine than  by  getting  ItUled  In  a  trench";  in 
one  form  or  another,  it  wae  that  belief  which 
kept  us  all  going.  What  is  so  sigiilflcan: 
abiut  this  statement  Is  not  the  recognition 
of  the  difference  In  human  abilities — for 
that,  after  all,  has  been  one  of  the  grand 
constants  of  the  race — but  the  utier  disdain 
for  the  abilities,  hopes,  complexities  of  those 
who  have  not  scrambled  onto  the  hijjh  road 
The  one-dlmenslonal  meritocracy  of  .Mdous 
Huxley's  Brave  New  World  Is  not  so  many 
steps  away  from  the  fashion  In  *hich  ao 
were  content  to  distribute  the  burden  oi 
the  war. 

This  claim  about  class  hostility  is  a  relative 
one — that  the  see<ls  of  class  warfare  now 
fall  on  more  fertile  ground  that  they  liave 
for  many  years.  The  war  in  Vietnam  was 
not  the  sole  cause,  but  it  did  contribute.  i:i 
a  way  that  may  become  more  clear  through 
a  comparison  of  that  war  and  years  leaiing 
up  to  World  War  II. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fortl&>.  the  US. 
was  leaving  behind  an  era  of  class  division 
nearly  as  poisonous  as  what  the  seventies 
seem  to  be  producing.  The  rich  feared  the 
poor,  the  poor  envied  the  rich,  and  only 
the  perserverance  of  an  old  American  myth 
kept  the  envy  from  shading  over  into  more 
violent  emotions.  In  the  movies,  the  down- 
trodden of  the  thirties  saw  that  miracles 
could  stUl  happen — the  chorus  girl  could 
marry  the  millionaire,  rags  could  turn  to 
riches.  On  the  sports  fields,  a  few  athletes 
could  hit  It  big:  pretty  girls  had  a  chance  In 
Hollywood.  As  long  as  there  were  enough 
of  these  brass  rings,  perhaps  one  for  every 
10.000  people  reaching  out  to  grab.  o:ic  kind 
of  class  hostility  was  neatlv  bUin'ed.  The 
poor  were  encouraged  to  think  of  joining 
the  rich,  rather  than  overthrowing  them. 

The  more  trenchant  political  theorl.sts  of 
the  era  did  not  fall  Into  this  trap,  but  they 
did  dLsplay  another  symptom  of  clas.s  strati- 
fication. That  was  the  romanticized,  simplis- 
tic notion  of  egalitarianlsm  which  the  upper 
class  Intellectuals  seemed  eager  to  spout. 
The  .socialists  and  communists  of  New  York 
and  Boston  might  never  have  seen  an  Okie 
in  their  lives,  but  they  often  seemed  to 
Imagine  themselves  as  citified  versions  of 
Steinbeck's  Tom  Joad.  making  a  common 
cause  against  the  bankers  and  the  privileged 
classes.  Workers  of  all  social  classes  were 
united  In  one  great  effort;  if  you  looked  deep 
enough  Into  the  coal  mines  or  ihe  cotton 
fields  you  would  find  replicas  of  Granville 
Hicks,  John  Dos  Passos,  and  the  other 
luminaries  of  the  left— a  little  grimy,  per- 
haps, and  with  quaint  reglonalisms  In  their 
speech,  but  nonetheless  pos-sessed  of  the  same 
fine  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit.  There  were, 
of  course,  similarities  between  the  political 
ideals  of  both  groups,  but  the  unity  between 
worker  and  Intellectual  could  be  romanti- 
cized out  of  all  proportion  to  reality,  as  it 
was  In  this  manifesto  Issued  by  Edmuiid  Wil- 
son and  signed  by  .several  dozen  other  brAin 
workers"  In   1932: 

■Very  well,  we  strike  hands  with  our  trnc 
comrades.  We  claim  our  own.  and  we  reject 
the  di-sorders,  the  lunacy  spawned  by  grab- 
bers, advertisers,  traders,  speculators,  sales- 
men, the  much-adulated,  immensely  snipid 
and  irresponsible  'business  men."  We  claim 
the  right  to  live  and  function.  It  Is  our  busl- 
nes.s  to  think  and  we  shall  not  permi*  busi- 
ness men  to  teach  us  our  business.  It  is  also. 
In  the  end,  our  business  to  act. 

"We  have  acted.  As  responsible  Intellertnal 
workers  we  have  aligned  ourselves  with  the 
frankly  revolutionary  Communist  Party,  the 
party  of  the  workers.  In  this  letter  we  speak 
to  you  of  ovir  own  class — to  the  writers, 
artists,  scientists,  teachers,  engineers,  to  all 
honest  professional  workers— telling  you  as 
best  we  can  why  we  have  made  this  decision 
and  why  we  think  that  you  too  should  sup- 


port the  Communist  Party  In  the  political 
campaign  now  under  way." 

If  this  manifesto  recalls  anything,  it  is 
the  equally  pie-eyed  rhetoric  of  the  Worker- 
Student  Alliance  during  the  late  sutles.  All 
we  lacked  was  our  own  Clifford  Odets  to  sing 
the  revolutionary  coasclou-.ness  of  the  fac- 
tory worker. 

The  coming  of  World  War  II  changed  this 
attitude,  and  many  others,  for  one  predomi- 
nant reason:  thts  broad  national  effort  re- 
quired some  mixing  between  the  clas-se-i. 
Unlike  my  college  clas.s.  which  lost  not  a 
single  member  in  Vietnam.  35  men  from  the 
Harvard  class  of  1941  had  died  by  the  time 
the  war  was  over,  and  hundreds  more  had 
fought.  Across  class  Ines.  young  men  were 
all  expec'-ed  to  serve  'I  he  mixing,  if  Incom- 
plete, still  provided  a  degree  of  cross-ex- 
posure not  known  before  or  since  And  the 
mvitual  sacrifice  created  a  basis  for  mutual 
respect 

The  benefits  of  ihi.s  exposure  should  not 
themselves  be  roniaiitu  ized.  for  at  war's  end 
the  'V'anderbllts  and  the  poor  white  trash 
were  hardly  ready  to  consider  themselves 
brothers  under  the  skin.  But,  even  as  mem- 
bers of  each  class  remained  sharply  aware  of 
their  respe.-tive  posltlon-s.  even  as  the  post- 
war era  brought  in  the  vigorous  upward 
striving  of  the  status-seekers,  two  vastly  Im- 
portant things  had  happened  becau.se  of  the 
war-time  cross-exposure. 

The  first  was  the  purijing  of  the  over-sim- 
plified romanticism  of  the  iniellectuaLs  of  the 
thirties.  Plays  like  Waiting  /or  Lefty  had  Im- 
puted to  the  worklni;  classe.s  a  purity  of  mo- 
tl'-e  and  a  clarity  of  vision  ihat  would  have 
done  credit  to  Si  Francis  It  cannot  have 
taken  too  many  month.s  of  liMng  and  eating 
and  fighting  together  for  the  coUege-edu- 
c.ited  elite  to  see  that  a  more  complicated 
mlxttire  oi  motives  was  propelling  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  proletariat.  When  some  son 
of  the  backwoods  South  charged  off  bravely 
Into  battle.  It  was  not  under  the  banner  oi 
the  populist  alliance  against  the  barons  of 
Wall  Street,  but  because  of  an  ideology  of  a 
diiTerent  .sort — part  a  .sense  oi  duty,  part  the 
crazy  Southern  mystique  about  gallantry 
and  ma.scullne  heroism,  part  a  .sense  of  fatal- 
ism and  Inescapabillty.  The  true  voice  of  this 
united  niitional  war  effort  was  not  Edmund 
Wilsons  manifesto,  nor  the  duty-honor- 
coiiiury  propaganda  films  turned  out  by 
Hollywood,  nor  even  Ernie  P>le,  with  his  oc- 
casional spells  of  romanticizing  the  fighting 
man.  It  was  Bill  Mauldin,  absolutely  free  of 
preteii.-e  and  absolutely  on  key  about  the 
:ni.\ture  of  cynicism  and  back-handed  honor 
which  kept  the  troops  going.  Anyone  who 
participated  m  that  effort,  or  even  read  the 
cartoons,  could  no  longer  believe  that  Wait- 
ing for  Left!/  was  an  accurate  portrait  of 
American  life. 

Ihe  second  etfect  wa.s  the  reduction  of  the 
opposite  sort  of  over-simpUficatton  the  ten- 
dency to  ridlciiie,  condemn,  even  hate  people 
from  the  cla,s.ses  different  from  your  oau,  The 
v.ar  taught  the  country  not  that  Tom  Joad 
and  Edmund  Wilson  were  identically  gifted, 
but  that  there  were  qualities  to  be  honored  In 
each,  abilities  in  the  one  that  the  other 
inlght  count  on  for  survival  The  literature  of 
the  war  is  full  of  examples.  To  take  The 
Caine  Mutiny,  one  of  the  high-class  charac- 
ters, the  novelist  Tom  Keefer,  turns  out  to 
be  u  coward  when  the  others  are  relying  on 
him.  while  his  brother  dies  .saving  his  own 
ship,  and  the  mama's  boy  from  Princeton, 
Willie  Keith,  becomes  a  kind  of  hero.  The 
enlisted  men  they  work  with  have  the  same 
r.itige  of  qualltlet. — some  possess  the  cool- 
headedntss  which  saves  their  shipmates 
daring  the  typhoon,  others  are  lower-class 
versions  of  Tom  Keefer.  The  unportance  of 
these  porirnyals  and  the  niore  widespread 
ethic  they  represented  was  that,  without 
reUing  on  the  old  fiction  that  all  men  are 
Identical,  they  allowed  some  room  for  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  dependence. 


People  who  had  spent  months  In  a  hut 
with  strangers  would,  in  the  future,  probable 
be  one  step  slower  to  over-simplify  and  hate 
than  they  would  have  been  In  the  past.  This 
IS  why  the  military's  racial  segregation  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  such  a  tragedy;  It  kept 
any  of  the  ameliorating  balm  from  being 
spread  briween  the  races.  The  effect  was 
limited  to  the  different  cla.sses  of  white 
America,  but  e\en  that  wi8  sometfclug  of 
value. 

The  American  .society  which  grew  out  of 
the  war  certainly  was  no  Utopia.  Still  the 
United  States  of  Truman  and  Elsenhower 
at  least  could  say  for  itself  that  It  was  not 
colored  by  the  kind  of  entrenched  class  hos- 
tility that  now  seems  to  be  on  the  rise.  The 
difference  between  the  two  eras  is  symbolized 
by  the  difference  between  the  great  national 
effort  of  the  forties — the  war — and  the  two 
broad-based  struggles  of  the  last  15  years 
the  crusade  for  civil  rights  and  the  effort 
to  e.id  our  participation  In  Vietnam. 

CONTEMPT    rOR    THE   PKOLES 

In  that  happy  time  before  racism  v.as  dis- 
covered in  the  North,  the  civil  rights  crusade 
took  the  convenient  form  of  a  virtuous  na- 
tion lecturing  to  Its  sinning  minority,  in 
this  case  that  favorite  reprobate,  the  South 
Early  in  the  sixties,  a  new  twist  was  added 
when  the  bright,  young  college  student  came 
trooping  down  from  the  Ivy  League,  ready  to 
protect  the  downtrodden-but-virtuous  black 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Immoral 
whites.  This  may  be  caricature,  but  not  by 
much;  I  Joined  the  crusade  long  after  its 
heyday  had  passed,  and  even  then  the  es- 
sential elements  were  Intact.  Like  the  char- 
acters l.'i  H'aifini;  for  Lefty  or  Aicake  and 
Sing,  the  blacks  of  our  dreams  were  well- 
moti\.\ted.  nature's-noblemen  types,  and 
when  their  real-life  counterparts  fell  short. 
we  found  ways  of  ir^norlng  It.  The  Southern 
whites,  of  course,  were  brutal,  stupid  red- 
necks whom,  when  we  were  feeling  both 
compassionate  and  condescending,  we  could 
forgive  by  explaining  that  It  was  status  anxi- 
ety about  the  blacks  that  made  them  so  nasty. 
We  walked  as  through  a  fantasy  world,  seeing 
imaginary  figures  rather  than  real  people: 
rarely  were  there  bursts  of  understanding,  or 
even  realism,  that  could  have  helped  explain 
how  the  South  actually  worked. 

The  "movement '  of  the  sixties  extended 
from  the  civil  rights  struggle  through  the 
campaign  to  end  the  war,  and  there  was  con- 
tinuity as  well  In  Its  view  of  the  lower  cla.ss. 
By  the  end  of  the  sixties,  when  the  anti-war 
campaign  was  going  full  steam.  It  exhibited 
contempt  for  the  white  proles  in  three  clear 
ways.  One  was  paying  so  little  attention  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  Chelsea  boys  were  dy- 
ing—we  mentioned  the  casualty  rates,  but 
not  the  fact  that  It  wasn't  our  type  of  peo- 
ple being  killed.  The  second  was  the  bullying, 
supercilious  tone  which  said  that  to  sup- 
port the  war  was  not  so  much  Incorrect  as 
stupid.  (Recall  how  quickly  arguments 
about  the  war  reached  the  pedant's  level 
with  the  question,  "Have  you  read.  .  .?  If  you 
haven't  read  .  .  .  how  can  you  presume  to 
say  anything?") 

And  the  third,  rivaling  even  the  first  In 
ugliness,  was  the  quick  resort  to  the 
phra.se  "pig"  for  the  blue-collar,  lower-class 
people  who  were  doing  the  job  they  thought 
they  were  supposed  to  do.  They  had  been 
"pigs"  holding  down  the  black  people  in 
Mississippi,  the  children  of  "pigs"  were  being 
.sent  off  to  die  in  Vietnam,  and  now  "pigs" 
were  clubbing  our  chosen  people,  the  dem- 
onstrators. In  Chicago,  We  bated  the  pigs, 
and  let  them  know  it,  and  it  was  no  great 
wonder  that  they  hated  us  In  return. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  there  Is  a  fourth 
demonstration  of  our  contempt  for  the 
proles.  Among  any  hlgh-brow  audience,  It  Is 
scarcely  pos.slble  to  attract  a  minute's  atten- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
Ralph    Nader   spoiisored    a   study   on    their 
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predlcaraent,  written  Xxs  Faul  Starr,  but  apart 
from  that  tb*  InteUigenUia  bas  vlrttially 
willed  tbetn  out  of  existence.  Thib  Indignities 
they  suffer  rival  those  of  any  other  oppieaaed 
groitp,  but  tbe  only  magOTtne  to  glre  sbb- 
tained  attention  to  tills  fact  la  PtmOumae. 
On  television  the  Teterans  azc  palntwd  with 
extremely  unflattering  stnikce — as  war-time 
Junkies  or  pathological  killan  who  keep  re- 
enacting  the  massacres  tbey  took  part  In — 
but  no  protests  are  heard  about  this  crude 
stereotyping.  The  most  frequently  offered  ex- 
pLuiation  for  the  neglect  of  the  veteran  Is 
tlie  kind  of  war  we  fought,  and  our  eager- 
ness to  forget  It.  No  doubt  that  Is  partly 
true.  But  ova  behavior  Is  aleo  shaped  by  who 
the  veterans  are.  They  are  the  boys  from 
Chelsea,  and  il  we  were  embarrased  to  see 
them  at  the  Navy  Yard,  when  their  suffering 
was  only  prospective,  how  much  more  must 
we  shun  them  now? 

THE     DECLINE     OF     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 

From  Its  struggles  In  World  War  n,  this 
country  created  a  cushion  of  class  toleration; 
our  heritage  from  Vietnam  is  rich  wltb  po- 
tential for  class  hatred.  World  War  II  fmved 
different  classee  of  people  to  lire  togetber; 
Vietnam  kept  them  rigidly  apart,  a  procen  In 
which  people  like  me  were  (Hily  too  glad  to 
cooperate.  On  either  side  of  tbe  class  divide, 
the  war  has  left  feelings  that  can  easUy 
shade  over  into  mistrust  and  bostUlty. 
Among  those  who  went  to  war,  there  is  a 
residual  resentment,  the  natural  result  of  a 
cool  look  at  who  ended  up  jiaylng  what  price. 
On  the  part  of  those  who  were  spared,  there 
Is  a  residual  guilt,  often  so  deeply  boned  that 
it  surfaces  only  in  unnaturally  v^ement 
denials  that  there  is  anything  to  feel  guilty 
about.  In  a  land  of  supposed  opporunlty,  the 
comfortable  bate  to  see  the  poor.  Beneath  all 
the  explanations  about  self-help  and  just 
deserts,  there  remains  tbe  vein  of  empathy 
and  gvtllt.  Among  the  bright  people  of  my 
generation,  those  who  have  made  a  cult  of 
their  high-mliidedness,  the  sight  of  legless 
veterans  and  the  memories  of  the  Navy  Yard 
must  also  toudi  that  vein.  They  remind  us 
that  there  was  little  character  In  the  choices 
we  made. 

If  the  war  were  the  only  source  of  this 
mistrust,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  It  has 
worked  its  Influence  on  a  society  already 
facing  class  division  from  three  other  sources. 
The  first,  and  In  the  long  ran  the  most 
significant,  Is  the  decline  of  the  puUlc  school 
system  and  tbe  stratUleatlon  by  class,  as 
well  as  race,  of  the  uittan  schools.  Whatever 
their  faults,  the  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try could  xiBually  be  reUed  on  to  serve  one 
end.  They  were  the  melting  pot,  they  lorou^t 
together  cblklien  whose  parents  lived  on 
different  sides  oC  the  tracks  and  who  them- 
selves clearly  were  heart wl  tar  dlfflsient  sta- 
tions In  life.  If  you  were  one  of  the  people 
going  on  to  college.  In  high  acfaool  yon  got 
to  know  people  who  weren't.  This  did  not 
guarantee  that  yon  would  come  to  mutual 
affection,  or  even  understanding,  but  it  could 
dampen  the  chances  for  hatred  in  the  same 
way  the  military  did  In  World  War  II. 

In  some  smaller  communities,  where  one 
high  school  serves  the  entire  town  and  where 
the  education  remains  good  inrmf/n  to  meet 
the  standards  of  ambitious  parents,  this  end 
still  is  served.  But  in  more  and  more  of  the 
urban  schools  It  has  been  abandoned  alto- 
together.  As  the  whites  have  fled  to  the 
suburbs,  as  the  declining  quality  of  urban 
education  has  made  sure  they  will  never 
come  back,  as  the  Integration  plans  have 
stopped  at  the  city  limits  nrther  than  em- 
bracing the  fuU  racial  mix  of  the  metro- 
politan ares,  the  urban  classroom  has  come 
to  resemble  the  army  in  Vietnam,  mainly 
lower-class  -whites  coexisting  with  lower- 
class  blacks  (the  ariMle-elass  blacks  hav- 
ing followed  their  white  coontRparts' 
example  and  taMted  fiar  the  suharbs  or 
the  private  schools) .  In  the  last  few  years  the 


most  obvious  cost  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  the  desperate  reaction  of  the  whites 
one  rung  up  tram  the  bottom — ^the  whites  of 
Ponttae  and  Southle — when  they  fear  they 
win  be  drugged  back  to  tbe  levrt  of  the  lower- 
daes  blacks.  In  tbe  years  to  come,  tlie  more 
Important  cost  may  be  the  distorting  effects 
of  class  s^regation  on  people  from  both  top 
and  bottom. 

The  second  development  is  the  rise  of  a 
new  professional  class,  closely  corresponding 
to  the  educational  elite.  In  the  years  since 
World  War  H,  the  ntunber  of  people  working 
for  government  has  risen  dramatlcaUy.  The 
expansion  hit  the  federal  government  first, 
in  the  forties  and  fifties,  and  Is  now  most 
intense  for  local  governments  and  the  states. 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  type  of  people 
filling  these  jobs  has  also  begun  to  change. 
TTie  transformation,  from  patronage  to  pro- 
fessionalism, has  been  most  obvious  at  the 
local  level,  where  It  means  that  the  city 
clerk  or  the  second-echelon  health  admin- 
istrator for  the  state  is  less  likely  to  be  a  local 
good  ole  boy  and  more  likely  to  be  a  hand- 
somely pedigreed  young  professional.  (The 
young  professional,  in  turn,  is  likely  to  be 
the  good  ole  boy's  son,  full  of  disdain  for  the 
class  he  has  risen  above.)  During  the  sixties, 
numy  of  tbe  same  well-educated  people  were 
also  filling  new  positions  opening  up  in  the 
foundation  world  and  other  public -affairs 
sectors  of  ttie  econmy. 

The  effect  of  these  developments  has  been 
to  place  educationally  privileged  in  jobs 
whose  essence  is  telliing  other  people  what 
to  do.  No  government  can  get  along  without 
such  jobs,  but  the  way  they  are  developing 
now  clearly  aggravates  class  hostility.  Among 
people  on  the  top,  it  creates  an  iinpression 
that  the  "public"  is  a  retrograde  mass,  which 
must  be  either  fooled  or  "educated"  into 
overcoming  its  brutish  Instincts.  Congres- 
sional staffers,  public-education  directers  for 
foundations,  producers  for  public  TV  con- 
stantly fret  about  how  to  make  the  public 
overcome  white  iMdtlash,  suiqwrt  the  tTN, 
and  conserve  energy  by  obeying  the  5S-nule- 
per-bour  speed  limit.  Any  of  these  goals 
might  be  laudable,  but,  as  with  the  civil 
rights  crusaders,  little  consideration  is  given 
to  the  reasons  more  complicated  than  big- 
otry, greed,  and  stupidity  that  shape  people  s 
behavior.  When  Lord  Beith  of  the  BBC  set 
out  unashamedly  to  bring  tbe  masses  better 
material  than  what  their  own  taste  would 
guide  them  toward,  he  fit  comfortably  within 
tbe  British  tradition  of  dominant  and  in- 
ferior classes.  As  tbe  professional  elite  of  the 
U.S.  acquire  an  arrogance  which  none  of  the 
governed  can  fail  to  notice,  George  Wallace 
gets  his  biggest  cheers  for  his  denunciation 
of  the  pointy-heads — and  that  can  hardly 
come  as  a  stirprlse. 

The  third  development  is  the  rise  of  the 
meritocracy  of  taste  and  the  consequent 
shortage  of  charity  and  toleration  among 
those  on  top.  As  family  pedigrees  have  lost 
much  of  their  import  and  as  the  ranks  at 
the  upper  levels  have  been  opened  to  the 
self-made,  the  American  cultural  race  has 
become,  as  Suzaiuiah  Lessard  hsis  pointed 
out  ("Taste,  Class,  and  Mary  Tyler  Moore, " 
Th*  WmtMngton  Monthiy.  March  1976),  a 
subtle  matter  of  multiple  labels  adding  up 
to  a  person's  taste — edtication,  associates. 
profession,  passions,  dislikes.  £ven  as  this  has 
made  for  a  somewhat  fairer  society  than  the 
world  of  the  400,  it  has  added  a  note  of 
desperation  to  the  quest  for  social  standing. 
Because  there  is  no  permanent  standard  like 
the  old  standard  of  family  pedigree,  no  one 
can  feel  completely  secure.  Tliose  who  hope 
to  remain  "in"  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
which  artifacts  are  right  and  which  are 
wrong.  <A  recent  ad  for  The  Village  Voice 
demonstrated  this  point  nicely.  A  take-off  on 
the  old  97-pound  weakling  pitch,  it  showed 
a  couple  on  the  beach  being  approached  by 
Rodney  Trendy.  His  weapon  was  not  muscles 
but  being  able  to  put  down  hapless  Stan  for 


out-of-date  taste:  "StiU  waiting  oh  line  toe 
•Last  Thngo,'  Stan?  How's  yoor  Hehni  jacket 
supply?  Bet  you  think  Ailca'8  a  Wgh-ecbool 
honor  society.  Haw,  Haw,  Haw.") 

The  Inaecuilty  at  this  kind  of  class  struc- 
ture is  its  most  destructive  feature,  and  ac- 
coimts  for  two  unpleasant  results.  One  Is  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  people  who,  by 
every  outside  standard,  should  be  secure 
against  criticism,  flaring  up  In  Indignant  and 
disproportionate  defense  against  any  Imag- 
ined ^ight.  The  tangled  history  of  Uterary 
politicking  in  New  York  Is  one  iong  case 
study.  The  intellectuals  understand  that  Nix- 
on went  to  unreasonable  length g  to  defend 
himself  against  a  few  pitiful  demonstrators, 
but  let  one  bad  review  be  written  of  a  friend's 
book  and  they  roll  out  tbe  heavy  artillery. 
Leonard  Bernstein  held  his  party  for  the 
Black  Panthers  when  they  were  still  chic: 
anyone  who  held  a  party  for  them  came  out 
high  on  the  taste  charts.  Soon  afterward 
Bernstein  was  turned  into  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule by  Tom  Wolfe,  who  said  (In  Radical 
Chic)  that  the  parties  weren't  chic  at  all,  m 
fact  they  were  ludicrous.  Then,  for  sharp 
obser^'ers,  the  way  to  win  the  taste  game  was 
to  laugh  at  Bernstein.  But  no  one  associated 
with  Bernstein  and  his  kind  of  taste  could  sit 
still  for  that,  and  so  abusive  reviews  were 
written  of  Wolfe's  book,  in  an  attempt  to  put 
hiTn  down.  For  those  of  us  whose  fates  are 
not  played  out  in  such  public  arenas,  the 
put-down  game  has  Its  more  modest  appli- 
cations. The  cultural  gamesman  who  comes 
across  a  nasty  review  of  Ragtime  has  a  potent 
weapon  to  use  the  next  time  he  hears  some- 
one praising  the  book. 

The  second  result  of  this  cultural  insecur- 
ity is  an  intolerance  toward  mass  culture. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  simple  high- 
brow/low brow  cultural  distinction  any  more; 
indeed,  one  of  the  Important  tricks  in  win- 
ning the  taste  stakes  is  to  know  when  to  pick 
up  certain  parts  of  popular  culture — Harry 
Truman,  roller  derbies,  country  music — and 
when  to  drop  them  cold.  It  Is  the  necessity  of 
dropping,  the  importance  of  pvitting  down 
the  things  not  currently  "In."  that  makes  for 
the  destruction,  because  It  leaves  little  room 
for  toleration  of  tlie  other  classes.  Oldsmo- 
biles  are  not  currently  one  of  tbe  chic  Items 
in  mass  culture,  so  Larry  McMurtry,  writing 
in  tbe  AtUmtie's  issue  on  Texas,  defined  the 
difference  between  himself  and  the  mass  of 
Texans  this  way: 

"What  I  really  felt,  on  my  visit  home,  was 
that  for  three  weeks  I  was  surrounded  by 
OldsmobHes;  probably  I  bad  been  surround- 
ed by  them  for  the  32  years  that  I  lived  in 
Texas,  but  had  simply  accepted  them  witli- 
out  really  noticing  it,  as  one  accepts  chicken- 
fried  steak  without  reaUy  tasting  it. 

"Exile  is  supposed  to  give  one  perspective, 
and  mine  has.  I  work  in  Georgetown,  where 
I  am  surrounded  by  Mercedes  and  Volvos. . . 

A  disdain  for  Oldsmobiles,  the  segregation 
of  school  children,  even  the  bitter  residue  of 
the  war,  perhaps  none  of  these  things  will 
bring  us  to  class  warfare.  But  we  have  cre- 
ated a  world  in  which  tliey  can. 


THE  CRITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  A 
POLL  IDA  APPROPRIATION  IN  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1976 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider the  fiscal  year  1976  appropriatimis 
for  the  international  devdc^xnait  banks 
to  which  we  belong.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  strongly  held  view  that  it  is 
critically  important  for  this  body  and 
subsequently  the  Senate  r^resentatives 
on  the  conference  committee  to  support 
the  full  IDA  appropriation  of  $375  mil- 
lion as  recommended  by  our  An>n>pria- 
tious  Committee.  This  view  is  shared  by 
the  administration  which  pledged  the 
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full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Unit-ed  States 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  IDAs 
fourth  replenishment— IDA  rv.  The  ad- 
ministration made  this  binding  commit- 
ment by  ratifying  the  IDA  IV  agreement 
in  January  1975  pursuant  to  the  IDA  IV 
authorizing  legislation  enacted  in  August 
1974.  The  United  States  thereby  prevent- 
ed a  serious  disruption  of  IDA's  opera- 
tions when  the  generous  advance  con- 
tributions from  other  donor  c  i.t-.es 
were  no  longer  forthcoming  wiUinul 
firm  commitment  from  us. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  IDA  .  iie 
soft  loan  window  of  the  World  Bank 
which  provides  desperately  needed  devel- 
opment finance  and  expertise  for  top 
priority  projects  in  the  world's  poorest 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — nations  which  have  per  capita 
incomes  of  less  than  $200  and  which 
simply  cannot  afford  to  borrow  funds 
on  harder  terms.  IDA  is  the  principal 
multilateral  agency  for  development  fi- 
nance in  these  countries  and  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation  throughout  the  free 
world.  Any  reduction  of  the  pledged  U.S. 
installment  for  1976  would  have  major 
implications  for  our  foreign  economic 
policy,  would  impact  negatively  on  the 
constructive  North-South  dialog  cur- 
rently underway,  and  would  cast  serious 
doubt  on  the  ability  of  this  great  coun- 
try to  honor  its  binding  commitments. 

Specifically,  there  are  three  important 
reasons  why  Congress  should  appropriate 
the  full  $37,'5  million  this  year,  just  as  we 
have  always  appropriated  full  amounts 
in  the  past. 

First,  the  legal  considerations.  This 
$375  million  was  due  to  be  paid  to  the  as- 
sociation on  February  16  of  this  year.  On 
that  date  the  United  States  came  into 
default  on  an  international  agreement 
it  had  entered  into  pursuant  to  authoriz- 
ing legislation  enacted  by  the  Congres.^. 
In  that  legislation,  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  pay  four 
annual  installments  of  $375  million  as 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  IDA.  If  we  appropriate 
less  than  $375  million,  we  will  remain 
in  default  on  this  international  commit- 
ment. We  do  not  want  to  become  known 
as  a  country  which  cannot  be  trusted  to 
fulfill  its  international  legal  obligations. 

Second,  IDA  will  need  the  full  amount 
to  meet  the  U.S.  share  of  disbursements 
on  IDA  IV  loans  which  have  already  been 
approved.  These  disbursements  are  for 
critical  development  projects  that  are 
well  underway,  and  the  funds  mvist  be 
provided  to  avoid  serious  disruption. 
Failure  by  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  full  $375  million,  which  represents 
only  the  first  of  our  four  installments 
while  other  donor  countries  have  already 
contributed  two-thirds  of  their  share, 
could  jeopardize  the  carefully  negotiated 
IDA  IV  agreement.  Under  this  agree- 
ment, the  following  major  conce.'^sions 
were  made  to  the  United  States:  The 
cUmiiiation  of  maintenance  of  value 
provisions,  the  option  to  delay  our  fli'st 
payment  by  1  year  and  spread  our  con- 
tribution out  over  4  years  instead  of  3, 
and  burden  sharing  Improvements. 


This  brings  me  to  the  third  important 
reason  why  we  should  appropriate  the 
full  amount  as  provided  In  the  authoriz- 
nig  legLslation.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
be  able  to  negotiate  such  concessions,  we 
mast  be  doubly  sure  to  live  up  to  our  part 
ot  the  b3^:;,ain.  Prior  to  IDA  IV  the 
United  States  had  contributed  more  than 
40  peixcnt  of  IDA'S  resources;  in  IDA 
IV  which  we  are  considering  today  the 
U.S.  share  is  down  to  33  percent  with 
other  donors  having  increased  their 
shares.  If  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
tribute to  ei-.-'ourage  other  traditional 
donors  to  increase  their  bbare  of  the  bur- 
den as  well  a.s  to  encourage  some  of  the 
•.vealthiCi  OPEC  countrie.s  to  become  IDA 
donoi-.s.  we  cannot  default  on  our  com- 
miunents  bv  even  token  amounts. 


BETILR.  NOT  CURTAILED  MA.'L 
SERVICE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
leading  postal  offices  have  been  discuss- 
uiK  .<:ome  pretty  dire  options  for  future 
nia'.l  service.  In  the  current  financial 
situation.  I  cannot  fault  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  k-aving  no  ?tone  unturned  in 
thinking  up  pos.'-ibilitie.s  for  .saving 
money. 

But  the  peioi.stence  with  which  Mr. 
Bailar  and  his  associates  bring  up  mas- 
sive cuts  in  service  seems  to  overwhelm 
his  occa'^ional  muttering  about  the  ob- 
ligation the  Postal  Service  has  to  provide 
regular,  dependable  mail  service  to  the 
public.  From  listening  to  Mr.  Bailar.  the 
public  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  main  goal  of  the  Postal  Service  is 
breaking  even  rather  than  delivering  the 
mail.  He  takes  for  granted  that  postal 
rates  will  have  to  increase  and  that  sub- 
sidy would  be  wron^,  but  insists  that  the 
traditiotuil  .service  functions  of  the  Postal 
Service  need  "further  study."  I  wonder 
li"  this  reasoning  is  not  upside  down? 

I  do  not  share  the  a^,^umplion  that 
>tr\ice  cuts  are  inevitable.  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility  to  pro- 
'.ide  for  mail  service  and  post  offices. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  Postal  Rate 
Com.mission  has  waived  its  right  to  be 
consulted  when  drastic  changes  such  a.s 
M'-  Baihtr  contemplates  are  considered. 
And  from  talking  to  my  colleagues  and 
my  constituents,  opposition  to  major 
service  cuts  is  great  and  growing. 

With  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon"  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel  > ,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  return  financial  control  of  the 
Postal  system  to  Congress  through  the 
regular  authorization  and  appropriation 
process.  Independence  has  not  resulted 
in  improved  mail  seiTice.  and  the  voters 
have  a  right  to  expect  tho.se  who  make 
flnau'-ial  and  policy  decisions  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  have  some  accountabil- 
ity to  the  public. 

Let  us  hope  tliat  the  Postal  Service  trial 
balloons  about  3-day  delivery  and  closing 
1?  000  post  offices  are  just  filled  with  hot 
iiir.  Enacting  these  proposals  would 
in3an.  politically,  the  end  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  perhaps  an  early  grave  for 
rural  America.  This  Senator  will  not  let 
Congress  sit  idly  by  while  this  happens. 


No  one  could  have  failed  to  notice  the 
surge  of  unfiattering  cartoons,  editorials 
and  commentaries  directed  at  the  Postal 
Service  in  recent  weeks.  One  particularly 
thoughtful  editorial  was  published  March 
17  in  the  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.,  American 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  "Postal  Service  Has  Become 
Less  Than  Satisfactory,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rechod, 
a';  follows: 

P.:>:  i.\i,     SercVK  E     Has     Become    Less     TmN 
Saiisfactoby 

I  he  Pnstal  Service  was  once  the  pride  of 
t^e  tJnited  States  and  the  subject  of  mottos 
proclulining  the  dedication  of  the  letter  car- 
riers. Today  Die  employes  contlnvie  to  be 
dedicated  but  the  service,  under  the  direction 
of  a  quasi-piibllc  corporation,  has  become 
le.s.-i  satisTactury  and  po.stal  rates  have  sky- 
rocketed. 

The  piihlic,  during  a  year  when  patrloti.sm 
is  being  emphasized.  Is  Ironically  Increasing 
the  intensity  of  its  criticism  of  delayed  de- 
liveries aitd  the  management  of  the  PosUil 
Service  that  has  now  announced  three-da> 
operation  as  a  possible  remedy  in  dealing 
with  financial  problems. 

The  three-day  service  suggestion  has  not 
been  approved.  It  Is  described  as  one  of  tlic 
options.  But  persons  suspicious  of  govern- 
ment maneuvering  fear  it  is  being  mentioned 
to  make  t^.ve-day  service  more  palatable.  The 
reduction  of  service  to  five  days  a  week  i'; 
a  serlou.s  thieat.  Such  reduction  should  not 
oe  tolerated  any  more  readUy  than  three-day 
proposal. 

The  theory  that  service  of  the  Fo.st  Office 
would  improve  under  its  new  independent 
status  was  worth  exploring  but  in  pracli.e 
it  has  not  worked. 

The  goal  must  be  for  better  serviii,  not 
curtailed  service.  Action  must  be  taken  th^t 
win  regain  confidence  of  the  people  who 
.should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  mail.  Dis- 
couraging use  of  the  mall  system  further 
diminishes  it  and  adds  to  financial  pi-ob- 
lein.s. 

The  Con£;ress  p.nd  proper  government  agen- 
cies should  see  to  it  that  understandii;? 
guidance  and  financial  support  be  given  the 
Postal  Service  until  It  Is  on  the  right  track. 

If  after  this  guidance  the  system  still  ap- 
I>ear.s  to  be  lasing  efficiency  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  t.he  Congress  to  terminate  the  speria! 
status  of  the  Postal  Service  and  revert  to 
the  former  system. 

The  Independent  management  of  the  Post- 
al 8er\'ice  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  approved  federal  subsidies 
because  it  was  their  Intention  that  the  post.il 
system  should  encourage  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation. They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
postal  system  was  a  necessary  service  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  a  bu.9lne.ss. 


THE  FRANKFORD  ARSEXAL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Hoag  Levins  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Daily  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  article  details  the  many 
problems  which  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.is  follows : 

Closing  Arsenal  Taxes  Tou. 
(By  Hoag  LeTlns) 

Two  of  the  Army's  m«Jor  tank  repair  depots 
are  unable  to  repair  their  t(U3kB  because  t€ 
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a  shortage  of  parts  that  can  be  produced  only 
at  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 

The  two  depots — in  Annlston,  Ala.,  and 
Mainz,  Germany — are  the  only  faclllUea  that 
repair  and  recondition  M-S81  Sheridan 
tanks.  The  IS-ton  Sheridan  Is  one  of  the 
v.'orkhorse  tanks  used  by  American  soldiers 
tlu'oughout  the  world. 

According  to  Army  sources,  the  Army  has 
i>eeu  forced  to  stop  the  repair  lines  for  the 
Siierldans  because  needed  periscope  parts  are 
not  available  from  private  Industry  or  mlll- 
tai-y  sources. 

Wednesday,  in  an  iirgeut  teletype  from 
the  Army's  Armament  Command  headqiiar- 
t'ers  at  Rock  Island,  HI.,  Frankford  Arsenal 
officials  were  told  to  hire  temporary  help.  If 
necessary,  to  gear  up  for  crash  production 
of  the  special  optical  parts. 

Ironically,  the  same  Armaments  Conunand 
ts  closing  the  arsenal,  which  it  contends  Is 
"obsolete"  and  unable  to  do  as  good  a  job 
as  private  Industry.  Five  months  ago,  the 
Army  began  the  actual  phaseout  of  the  ar- 
senal with  layoSs  and  worker  transfers.  Plans 
now  call  for  the  facility  at  Tacony  and 
Bridge  Sts.  to  be  closed  completely  by  next 
year. 

Last  year,  during  a  six-month  investiga- 
tion of  those  Array  closing  plans,  the  Dally 
News  fotmd  the  Army's  public  explanations 
and  jtistlflcatlons  for  the  closing  were  laced 
with  distortions,  deceptions  and  lies. 

That  investigation  unearthed  a  number  of 
apparent  conSlcts  of  Interest  among  Penta- 
gon ofQcials  who  were  engineering  the  clos- 
ing, and  private  contractors  who  would  take 
over  the  profitable  work. 

City  officials.  Congressmen  and  weapons 
experts  predicted  that  private  Industry  would 
not  be  able  to  do  many  of  the  liighly  so- 
phisticated operations  that  were  pioneered 
by  arsenal  technicians  and  scientists. 

That  Is  the  very  thing  that  the  Armaments 
Command  now  says  has  happened  with  the 
complex  optical  systems  needed  for  the  perl- 
scopes  in  the  M-561  Sheridan. 

Frankford's  sprawling  optical  shop,  which 
has  developed  many  of  the  optical  systems 
and  devices  that  are  now  standard  equip- 
ment for  all  the  military  services,  is  the  ordy 
one  of  its  kind  In  the  Defense  Depaoiiment. 
This  particular  periscope  system — the 
XM-44 — Is  a  major  part  of  the  Sheridan's 
"fire  control  system."  the  highly  sophisti- 
cated system  of  Integrated  optics,  computers 
and  electro-mechanics  that  guide  both  the 
vehicle  and  its  missiles. 

The  teletype  from  the  Armaments  Com- 
mand reported  that  "the  lack  of  XM-44  peri- 
scopes is  affecting  the  readiness  posture"  of 
tank  forces  In  Surope. 

The  Sheridan  has  recently  taken  on  added 
Importance  to  the  Army  because  there  Is  a 
critical  shortage  of  the  heavier  M-60  bat- 
tle tanks,  caused  when  the  Pentagon  re- 
equipped  the  Israeli  Army  with  tanks  after 
the  1973  Tom  Kippur  war.  With  no  surplus 
tanks  available,  the  Pentagon  took  tanks 
away  from  its  own  forces  to  give  to  Israel. 


THE  PALM  OIL  BOOM:  ABSENCE  OF 
U.S.  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mi-.  President, 
rumblings  that  started  several  months 
ago  regarding  palm  oil  Imports  have 
reached  proportions  that  indicate  that 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
or  watch  our  soybean  producers  and 
processors  face  ruin.  Already  plantings 
for  this  year's  soybean  crop  indicate  a 
downward  trend  that  could  reduce  acre- 
age as  high  as  10  percent.  A  USDA  study 
indicates  that  conceivably  by  1985,  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  pidm  exports  could 
flood  our  countrj'  and  that  palm  oil  kn- 


ports  could  amount  to  more  than  tlie 
TJS.  exports  of  soybean  and  cottonseed 
oil  combined. 

The  palm  oil  tree  is  a  deceptive  plant. 
It  is  mature  for  producing  purposes  after 
the  tree  is  3  to  5  years  old  and  remains 
a  producer  imtil  it  is  30  to  35  years  old. 
Trees  produce  two  crops  a  year  without 
additional  plantings  and  with  minimal 
care.  An  acre  of  palm  trees  can  produce 
more  than  2  tons  of  oil  per  acre  against 
U.S.  soybean  yields  of  about  300  pounds 
per  acre. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds 
and  Rice  held  a  hearing  on  March  18 
on  the  import  question  at  which  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Bell  appeared  as  the  chief 
administration  witness.  His  testimony 
gave  a  very  lucid  and  informative  de- 
scription of  the  problem  filled  with  sta- 
tistics and  related  information.  Remark- 
ably enough,  he  states  that  the  admln- 
istaution  has  taken  no  position  on  the 
question  and  continues  to  study  it  and 
monitor  it. 

I  raise  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
USDA  is  in  the  driver's  seat  or  has  the 
State  Department  again  asserted  itself  In 
international  agricultural  policy.  I  say 
this  for  the  following  reasons: 

Palm  oil  imports  doubled  in  1975  dis- 
placing the  oil  from  75  million  bushels 
of  American  soybeans. 

Palm's  share  of  global  fats  and  oils  ex- 
ports was  13  percent  last  year,  more  than 
double  that  of  1965. 

In  contrast,  U.S.  soybeans  struggle  to 
hold  a  20  percent  share — dowTi  nearly  25 
percent  from  1970. 

International  financial  institutions, 
largely  U.S.  financed,  continue  to  fiu-- 
nish  capital  for  expanding  processing 
plants  principally  in  Malaysia. 

It  wotild  seem  that  this  is  ample  evi- 
dence for  USDA  to  take  a  position  on 
the  import  question. 

Mr.  President,  an  interestmg  dialog  on 
the  problem  is  contained  in  the  March 
1976  issue  of  Successful  Farming.  It  is 
entitled  "The  World  Palm  Oil  Boom." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  World  Palm  Oil  Boom — Scarce  Story 

That  Is  Shocking  the  Pants  Off  Aj«eri- 
CAN  Soybean  Farmers 

Imagine  this:  No  big  bull  markets  in  soy- 
beans for  10  years.  The  U.S.  cottonseed  oil 
market  wiped  out.  A  mysterious  "malady" 
crippling  the  earning  potential  from  more 
than  half  a  million  acres  of  soybeans  every 
year  from  now  until  1985. 

It  could  happen. 

The  cause  Is  soaring  U.S.  imports  of  palm 
oil,  which  are  taking  a  slice  out  of  your  soy- 
bean oil  sales  for  food  products. 

A  new  USDA  stttdy  tells  what  may  happen 
If  the  palm  oil  sit\iation  is  left  unchecked. 

By  1985: 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  world's  exports 
could  be  flooding  U.S.  shores.  The  total  could 
be  three  times  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Palm  oil  imports  could  amount  to  more 
than  the  U.S.  exports  of  soybean  and  cotton- 
seed oils  combined. 

One  of  every  10  gallons  in  new  U.S.  vege- 
table oil  business  in  this  country  could  be 
lost  to  palm  oil  competition. 

Use  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  U.S.  could 
virtually  disappear. 


IMPORTS   DOXTBLED 


What's  xaate,  we  dont  have  to  wait  untU 
1985  for  the  ax  to  fall.  Palm  oil  imports 
doubled  last  year,  displacing  the  oU  from 
more  than  7S  mil.  bu.  of  American  soybeans. 
They  could   be  half   again  higher  in   1976. 

Palm  is  pushing  UJ5.  soybean  oil  out  of 
world  markets,  too.  Its  share  of  global  fats 
and  oils  exports  was  iSTf  last  year — more 
than  double  the  score  m  1965.  In  contrast. 
VB.  soybean  oil  struggles  to  hold  less  thau 
a  one-flfth  share — down  from  nearly  a  quar- 
ter in  1970. 

DESCRIPTION 

What  in  the  world  is  palm  oil,  any  way  V 
African  oU  palms,  frc»n  which  palm  oU  Is 
produced,  grow  to  about  30  feet  in  height. 
There's  the  traditional  thatch  of  leaf  fronds 
on  top.  They're  more  like  an  overgrown 
cornstalk  than  a  tree,  though,  having  no 
hard  wood  core. 

The  fruit  grows  in  biuiches,  somewhat  like 
bananas.  A  tree  begins  producing  when  it's 
three  to  four  years  old.  Males  average  12 
bunches  a  year.  The  fruit  ripens  in  six 
months,  so  there  are  two  crops  a  year.  Pro- 
duction continues  until  the  tree  is  30  to  35 
years  old,  when  it  is  too  tall  tot  the  fruit  to 
be  easUy  picked. 

Rate  of  yield  is  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  fat -bearing  oU  crops — two  tons  or  more 
of  oU  per  acre  for  palms  cultivated  on 
plantations.  UJ8.  soybeans  yield  only  about 
300  lbs.  of  oil  per  acre. 

GBOwiNG  costs 

Production  costs  in  Malaysia  are  said  to  be 
8v  to  9f  per  lb.,  but  quotes  as  low  as  4<  have 
been  reported.  Freight  rates  from  Malaysia  to 
the  UJS.  are  about  1.4<  per  lb. 

African  palms  are  the  only  plants  in  the 
world  which  produce  two  kinds  of  oU.  The 
fruit's  outer,  fleshy  pulp  yields  palm  oil. 
Palm  kernel  oil  and  meal  are  extracted  from 
an  Inner  nut. 

Newest  varieties  of  palm  have  been  bred  to 
yield  more  pulp  and  smaller  nuts.  Result: 
World  palm  oU  output  is  rapidly  running 
away  from  kernel  oil  production. 

After  steaming,  palm  oU  is  pressed  from 
the  pulp.  It's  a  fatty,  organge-red  butter-like 
oil  similar  to  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil. 
One  diflference:  It's  much  higher  in  satu- 
rated fat. 

USED   IN  SOAP 

Palm  oil  is  no  Johnny-come -lately  to  these 
shores.  Enormous  quantities  were  imported 
from  African  countries  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  when  use  mainly  was  In  soap. 

The  rise  of  quick-lathering  soaps  in  the 
1940s  killed  that  market,  and  Imports  slowed 
to  a  trickle. 

A  second  wave  of  shipments  hit  after  cot- 
tonseed production  receded  a  decade  or  so 
ago.  Palm  oil  flooded  Into  the  void  left  in 
margarine  manufacture.  Use  by  that  indus- 
try now  accounts  for  nearly  9  of  every  10  gal- 
lons imported. 

Lately,   cheap   palm   has  begun  crowding 
soybean   oil   out   of  edible  markets.  Use  of 
the  import  in  margarine  last  3rear  surpn^sed 
u,=;e  in  all  previotis  years  combined. 
roMEs  run?.:  m.maysia 

More  than  95 ',i  of  U.S.  palm  oil  Imports 
came  from  I'alaysia  (in  Southeast  Asia,  near 
Viet  Nam)  in  1975.  Other  principal  exporters 
are  Indonesia,  Zaire,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Da- 
homey and  Cameroon.  None  of  them  will 
have  the  Impact  on  U.S.  markets  in  years 
ahead  that  Malaysia  will,  though. 

Note  these  two  key  points  about  Malaysia  r 

Its  dominance  of  world  production  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Soarmg  output  coupled  with  limited  use  at 
home  means  rising  independence  on  export 
markets. 

Other  countries  will  not  be  able  to  absorb 
the  added  output,  most  analysts  insist.  Lack 
of  .«;toraE;e  ai^.d   financing  means   producers 
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won't  b«  able  to  hold  oil  off  the  market  to 
booet  prices,  either. 

Result:  If  left  unchecked.  VS.  Imports 
during  the  next  10  years  could  rise  at  double 
the  ntte  of  the  past  10. 

Here's  what  that  could  mean : 

Low  U.S.  on  prices  would  force  soybean 
meal  values  higher  to  Justify  crushing.  That 
would  hike  Uve.stock  aiid  poultry  production 
costs. 

Slimmer  profit.s  would  discourage  .soyliean 
plantings. 

Developing  countries  depending  on  oil  sales 
for  foreign  trade  also  would  be  hurt  by  low 
world  prices. 

WHAT    C.\N    CHANGE    THE    OUTLOOK 

There  are  several  possibilities: 

IjOw  prices.  Drooping  values  for  .ill  vege- 
table oils  will  increase  competition  and  curb 
palm  oil  imports. 

Civil  unrest.  The  recent  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Tun  Abdul  Razalc  threw  Kialaysla's 
political  future  wide  open.  Communist  In- 
surgents are  sure  to  capitalize  on  already 
smcddering  racial  tensions  between  Malay- 
sians and  Chinese  living  In  the  country.  Po- 
litical changes  could  disrupt  trade  with  the 
West. 

Labor  problems  Oil  palms  have  to  be 
hand-pollinated.  No  producing  country  yet 
has  a  skilled  labor  force.  Higher  pay  attracts 
workers  from  the  plantations  to  the  cities. 

Voluntary  import  quotas  by  the  US.  This 
is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Bell's  favored  ploy.  Involved  would  be  meth- 
ods already  in  use  to  "jawbone"  beef  and  tex- 
tile imports  down  to  "safe  '  level.-i. 

This  would  force  more  palm  oU  to  compete 
with  U.S.  .soybean  oil  in  world  markets,  but 
the  impact  would  be  reduced  because  the 
load  would  have  to  be  .shared  Ijy  other  inter- 
nationally traded  oUs. 

Whatever  happens,  the  palm  oil  import 
problem  is  not  going  to  quickly  go  away 


THE    ECONOlVnC   SITUATION    IN 
ARGENTINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  Argentina  continues  to  degener- 
ate hour  by  hour.  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day in  this  Chamber  that  Conimuni.st 
terrorism  was  increasing  in  the  urban 
centers,  and  that  a  calculated  strategy  of 
attacks  on  the  security  forces  was  in 
effect.  An  article  in  today's  New  York 
Times  iiMlicates  that  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, backed  up  by  the  military  force.<;. 
is  imminent. 

Today  I  would  like  to  expand  upon  tlie 
problems  of  Ai-gentinas  monetarj-  crisis. 
Although  to  mo6t  Americans,  the  reality 
of  hyperinflation  seems  particularly  re- 
mote, we  must  not  forget  that  economic 
laws  are  no  respecter  of  boundary  lines. 
and  the  United  States  itself  could  find 
out  that  it  is  heading  in  the  rame  direc- 
tion economically  as  our  .si.'^ter  re]j'ablic 
to  the  South. 

In  a  comprehensive  article  In  Sunday'.s 
New  York  Times  magazine.  Mr.  Juan  de 
Onis  summarizes  some  of  the  oaases  oi" 
this  inflation.  I  will  quote  only  a  few 
paragraphs  from  this  article,  which 
states   the  whole  matter  succinctly. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«ent  that  the  indicated  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  de  OnLs'  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remark.". 

There  being  no  objection  the  arti'^le 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  '.ho  RKronn. 
pt  follows: 

CAUi>t.S    Ok     lNm>rION 

rUe  problem  of  armed  5=ub\crsioii  \sou;d 
be  no  more  serious  in  .Argentina  tiian  it 
has  been  in  other  neighboring  countries,  ^itcli 


as  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  where  sUoilar  out- 
breaks have  been  controlled.  If  It  w«re  not 
for  the  disorder  in  other  fundamental  areas 
of  national  life. 

The  most  critical  problem  Is  the  economy. 
Argentina,  with  a  336  percent  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  laart  year,  has  displaced  Chile 
as  the  world  champion  of  inflation.  The 
Oovemment'B  revenues  from  taxes  finance 
less  than  half  the  budget,  so  the  Treasury 
merrily  pays  the  Oovernments  huge  payroll 
and  bills  by  printing  more  paper  money. 
Theoretically,  prices  are  controlled,  but  only 
theoretically.  As  the  money  supply  Increases 
to  Iceep  up  with  inflation:  businessmen,  often 
intimidated  by  death  threats  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  grant  pay  Increases  and  pass 
OU  the  cost  to  consumers.  The  spiral  goes 
on  and  on. 

The  distortions  in  real  in:ome  produced 
by  this  monetary  anarchy  are  euormou.s,  ••vith 
those  who  have  the  least  bargaining  power 
suffering  the  mof;t.  Until  last  month,  a  res- 
tanrant  waiter,  with  a  strong  union  behind 
him,  wa<;  making  more  money  than  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  tugboat 
captain  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  was 
belter  puiU  tlian  ihe  commander  in  chief  of 
'.he  navy. 

There  U  almost  no  money  available  few 
domestic  investment.  Credit  Is  being  used 
l)y  private  companies  to  pay  wage  Increases 
p.nd  higher  costs  of  raw  materials,  not  to 
expand  produf-tion.  A  re.strlctlve  foreign- 
investment  law  adopted  by  the  Peronlst 
majority  in  Cont;reso  finished  off  that  source 
of  needed  capital  t';om  abroad  ior  domestic 
clei.-elopment. 

The  Perouiit  Governii:ent  has  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  redistribution  of  Uicome 
.'rom  the  farmers  to  industry  Is  nece.sasry 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment.  It  is 
the  urban  workers  who  have  political  clout, 
not  the  farmers.  But  exports  of  wheat,  corn, 
sorghum  and  beef  are  essential  for  Argentina 
to  pay  for  imports  .  nd  pay  Its  foreign  debts. 
This  e.Kternal  side  of  the  economy  is  in  dire 
.-.Tratt.s  Foreign  debt  has  soared  from  $5  bil- 
lion to  $9  billion  in  six  years,  and  $2  billion 
must  be  paid  this  year.  Reserves  have  shrunk 
from  close  to  %2  billion  to  less  than  $700  mil- 
lion, equal  to  normal  importo  for  two 
months. 

With  foreign  creditors  increasingly  wary 
of  providing  new  loans,  the  ouiy  way  out  is 
to  devalue  (lie  Argentine  peso,  stimulating 
exports  and  cutting  baclt  on  imports.  This 
erosion  of  the  peso  lias  taken  the  free  mar- 
ket -<.lue  of  .Argentina's  curreiicv  from  10 
pesos  for  a  dollar  a  year  ago  to  more  than 
250  for  a  dollar  now 

The  \i)iorj;aiuze(l  tiilrldle-i  la.-s  workers, 
such  as  domestic  help  and  f.irmers,  have 
oeen  taking  the  worst  beating.  If  a  fanner 
.sells  his  wheat  or  beef  through  the  stite  ex- 
port monopolies,  as  the  law  reqvUres.  he  is 
paid  prices  Uiai  are  one-third  the  Interna- 
Tional  market  price.  The  Government  pockets 
ilie  r»>>i  aiid  uses  it  to  pay  its  bilU  and  sub- 
sidize s_ate  industries,  which  are  uniformly 
ine.TicleU',  ovor.staffed  and  In  the  red.  This 
inrludes  the  state  oil  monopoly  corporation. 
which  ouUercd  an  8  percent  decline  iii  crude 
oil  produciion  la&t  vear  while  iiicreitsing  its 
-,'aff  by  II)  percent. 

•The  law  to  keep  nuiUinational  com- 
panies from  taking  over  Argentina  has  been 
totally  effective  "We  simply  have  stopped 
receiving  foreiKu  investment,"  said  a  banker. 
With  iron). 

So  there  wa.->  zero  growth  in  Argentina 
Ia.st,  \ear. 

Mr.  ^JELMS.  Mr.  President,  Argen- 
tine:^ themselves  reaLze  the  per.sistent 
disorder  that  inflation  is  bringing  into 
thsir  livts.  While  we  here  in  tiie  United 
State.s  have  convinced  ourselves  that  a 
little  )?iflation  does  not  hurt,  the  ordi- 
nary iio'jsewives  in  Argentina  is  con- 
fronted with  catastrophe  e\ery  time  she 
f;oe£  into  f  sloie. 


A  recent  puUication  in  Buenoe  Aires 
published  a  table  of  prices  comparing 
jnlces  a  year  ago  with  prices  now.  The 
rise  In  price  levels  Is  almost  too  great 
for  thofie  ol  us  in  the  United  States  to 
comprehend,  but  it  teUs  the  tale  more 
graphically  than  a  mile  of  prose.  Indeed, 
economic  experts  in  Argentina  are  al- 
ready commring  the  sitnation  there 
today  with  the  situation  of  hyperinfla- 
tion in  Germany  following  World  War  I, 
and  warning  that  fundamental  changes 
are  necessary  to  get  the  country  back  on 
its  feet,  and  to  end  the  social  suffering  of 
the  nation. 

A  monograph  prepared  about  10  days 
ago  at  the  Center  for  Financial  Studies 
and  Investigations  by  Sr.  Jorge  Osvaldo 
Lauria  brings  out  the  exact  comparison 
between  the  Argentine  situation  and  the 
German  situation  of  1923.  Tbe  statistics 
in  Sr.  Lauria's  article  are  very  striking, 
and  his  conclusion  is  indicative  of  the 
way  Ai-gentlne  leaders  are  thinking  to- 
day. I  apologize  to  Sr.  Lauria  for  the 
hurried  translation  from  tbe  Spanish, 
but,  in  the  light  of  present  developments, 
I  thought  it  was  urgent  to  present  these 
facts  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
.sent  tliat  the  article  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  the  table  of  Argentine  consumer 
prices,  and  the  translation  of  Sr.  Lauria's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objecticMi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  FinaDy,  Mr.  President,  no 
once  can  be  entirely  satisfied  with  fim- 
damental  clianges  in  govemm^it  that 
take  place  outside  of  tbe  normal  pro- 
cedures. If,  as  the  New  York  Times  says 
today,  a  military  group  will  take  over 
the  authority  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
have  forbearance,  and  attempt  to  un- 
derstand the  extreme  situation  in  which 
Argentines  find  themselves  today.  In- 
deed, any  attempt  to  return  to  social  and 
pconc.mic  order  should  be  applauded  as 
a  way  of  guaranteeing  basic  himian 
rights,  the  right  to  own  property  and 
to  be  secure  in  one's  property,  the  right 
to  laise  a  family  in  peace  and  industry, 
and  the  right  to  enjoy  the  traditional 
cultural  and  .social  heritage  of  one's 
na  t  ion. 

We  hate  seen  too  many  countries 
where  these  rights  have  been  destroyed 
by  socialism,  terrorism,  and  communism. 
Let  us  liope  that  these  rights  can  be  re- 
stored in  Argentina  in  a  framework  of 
peace  and  order.  If  the  militai-y  feels 
that  it  must  assume  its  almost  consti- 
tutional role  as  the  peacemaker  of  last 
resort,  let  us  hope  that  they  remember 
that  the  ultimate  authority  for  their 
action  comes  from  the  people  them- 
selves. If  the  military  will  be  diligent  in 
consulting  with  the  people  and  their 
representatives  in  the  civilian  sector  in 
the  attempt  to  restore  himian  rights, 
they  will  find  many  friends  here  in  the 
United  States. 

EXUBTI   1 

Akulntine  Akmy  Rxams  Takjbovxx — Closinc 
or  CoNGBSss  Amovo  Stefs  RsroRTEO  Plan- 

Nico    Pkxoniets  Fags  AaaEsr 
(By  Juan  de  Onis) 
Bi;knos  Aires,  March  22. — The  Argentine 
armed  forces,  now  visibly  preparing  to  over- 
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throw  tbe  Oowsmment  of  President  Isab^ 
UartlDMi  6»  Ferto.  plan  to  doae  oaagnm, 
urest  many  I^ronlst  political  and  union 
leaden,  and  Impose  martial  law,  acoordlog 
to  military  sottrces. 

Passes  were  canceled  in  some  units  this 
afternoon,  and  marine  infantry  battalions 
and  army  mechanized  units  were  in  posi- 
tions from  which  to  occupy  this  capital  and 
its  industrial  suburbs. 

The  military  sources  said  the  moves  were 
part  ci>f  a  plan  approved  by  the  three  service 
chiefs,  by  Ueut.  Qen.  Jorge  Bafael  Vldela 
of  the  army.  Adm.  EmlUo  Slaasera  and  Brig. 
Orlando  AgostI  of  the  atr  foroe.  Tbe  tbree  are 
expected  to  farm  a  Junta  with  61-year-old 
General  Vldela  as  President. 

One  newspf^er  said  today  that  all  that 
remained  was  to  announce  the  coup  by  tele- 
vision. 

MBS.  feb6n  summons  AmES 

Mrs.  Per^n.  who  has  been  in  office  21 
months,  met  with  her  Cabinet,  the  Peronlst 
presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  top  labor  leaders  tonight  In 
tbe  Cass  Boeada.  the  executive  building  on 
Plaza  de  Mayo  In  the  center  of  the  capital. 

The  streets  of  Buenoe  Aires  were  crowded 
with  people  shopping  or  going  to  and  from 
their  oSces  ss  U  nothing  unusual  was  about 
to  happen.  Banks  and  exchange  houses  did 
their  normal  trading  and  there  was  no 
change  In  the  rate  for  foreign  ciurencies. 

The  armed  forces  have  overthrown  five  Ar- 


ge.  Jne  presidents  in  the  last  .21  years  and 
have  also  been  involved  In  mauy  lesser  crises. 

The  military  commanders  have  been  silent 
about  their  plans  since  General  Vldela  called 
on  Mrs.  Perdn  and  the  country's  political  or- 
ganizations on  Dec.  24  to  produce  "profound 
and  patriotic  changes"  to  deal  vrith  an  Infla- 
tion that  raised  prices  335  per  cent  last  year 
and  to  restore  confidence  In  the  democratic 
system  of  government. 

Civilians  with  good  mUitary  contacts  said 
that  the  armed  forces  wanted  to  follow  a 
liberal  economic  system,  designed  to  remedy 
inflation  by  cutting  down  government  spend- 
ing, restoring  order  in  the  market  place,  and 
promoting  productivity  in  factories  and 
farms. 

The  principal  economic  adviser  appeared 
to  be  Jos6  Martinez  de  Hoz,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Aclndar,  the  major  Argentine  steel 
manufacturing  concern,  who  was  Minister  of 
Economy  for  six  montlis  in  1963  under  Presi- 
dent Arturo  nila. 

Bfr.  Martinez  de  Hoz  is  weU  known  inter- 
nationally and  Is  regarded  as  an  exponent  of 
sound  money  principles  and  a  supporter  of 
foreign  Investment,  as  weU  as  domestic  pri- 
vate Investment,  In  Argentina. 

These  policies  are  expected  to  find  favor 
with  foreign  bankers,  who  will  be  asked  to 
help  Argentina  face  a  huge  debt  burden,  call- 
ing for  payments  of  over  $1  billion. 

The  military  authorities  are  reported  to  be 
planning  to  occupy  factories  where  there  is 


resistance  from  left-wing  militants  who  have 
been  striking  against  feeble  attempts  by  Mrs. 
Perdn's  government  to  impose  wage  re- 
straints and  price  controls. 

Military  commanders  in  the  Interior,  such 
as  Ramon  Diaz  Bessone,  the  Sectmd  Corps 
commander  in  Rosarlo,  and  Gen.  Luciano 
Men^ndez,  the  Third  Corps  commander  in 
Cdrdoba,  who  are  considered  "hard  liners," 
are  expected  to  take  strong  measures. 

General  Vldela  and  the  army  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Roberto  Viola,  who  are  considered 
moderates,  are  reportedly  concerned  about 
International  and  domestic  reaction  to  harsh 
measures. 

AN  UNWANTED  OFFICE 

General  Vldela  has  been  tormented  by  the 
prospect  of  a  new  military  government  and 
has  shown  no  personal  ambitions  for  the 
presidency. 

But  with  Argentina  racked  by  economic 
disorder,  political  divisions  and  a  strong  left- 
wing  guerrilla  movement,  the  armed  forces 
have  concluded  that  the  present  Government 
is  too  weak  and  divisive. 

The  wave  of  political  violence.  In  which  43 
people  have  been  klUed  In  the  last  eight  days, 
took  two  more  Uves  here.  AtUlo  Boearlo  San- 
till&n.  leader  of  the  National  Sugar  Workers 
TTnlon,  was  machine-gunned  to  death  outside 
his  imlon  headquarters  by  unidentified  gun- 
men, and  a  factory  union  delegate  was  killed 
In  his  home  In  the  industrial  suburb  of 
Mor6n. 


CONSUMER  PRICES  IN  ARGENTIfJA-JANUARY  LAST  YEAR  AND  NOW 


Item 


Milk  (litef  battle) 

TomtfaMS  (canned)...... 

Soda  water  (Utar) 

Sugar  (MIo) 

ChKken  (kilo) 

Bar  soap  (lor  washln(d 

Rice  (kilo) 

E^  (dozen) 

Cigarettes  (by  pack) 

nour(kik)) 

Buner(200g) 

Wine  (liter) 

Soda 

Ice  cream  (kite) 

Herbs. 

French  bread  (kilo) 

Oranges  (kilo) 

Peacnes  (kilo) 

Sweet  potatoes  (kHo) 

Tomatoes  (kilo)... 

Peacties  (canned) 

Olive  oil  (liter) 

Fres  cheese  (kik)) 

Cof(ee(kilo) 

Tea  bags  (50) 

Liquor 

Toilet  paper  (roil) 

Ham(l(»g). 

Calabash  (kilo) 


Jnauary  1975 


415 
SM 
295 

1.150 
1.200 

340 

1.100 

600 

soo 

m 

650 

4S0 

95 

6.500 

650 

560 

900 

1.100 

400 

1.200 

1.200 

3.000 

1.600 

7.000 

800 

4.900 

290 

900 

900 


January  1976 


960/1.125 

2.900 

1.260 

3.200 

6.000,'6.500 

900 

3.510 

2.600/3.000 

2.300/2.500 

1.200 

2.050 

1.850 

450 

20.000 

1.950 

2.500 

3.500 

4.900/5.500 

2.800/3.000 

5.000/7.000 

6.100 

11.000/13.000 

6.000/7.500 

30.000/32.000 

3.590 

20.000/22.000 

1.400 

4.600/6.000 

3.200/3.500 


Item 


Ravioles 

Spinach 

Shaving  blades : 

Beer  (liter) ""' 

Crackers 

Meal  for  2  in  restaurant 

Newspaper 

Walking  clogs 

Tires .. 

Book... :.:: 

Movie  ticket 

Theatre  ticket 

Jeans  skirt 

Wide  belt... "'.'.'.'.'. 

Round-trip  airline  ticket  (Mar  del  Plrta) 
Round-trip  airline  ticket  (Punta  del  Este)' 

Record 

Suit " 

Pants " 

Medium  size  car 

Gasoline  (liter). 

Antibiotics  (250  mg) 

Shaving  cream 

Beef(kik))..... 

Filet  of  cod  (kilo) .  . 

Shrimp  (kilo) 

Lobster  (kilo) 

Octupus "_I 


January  1975 

January  1976 

650 

?.¥tO 

1.300 

5.300 

ISO 

600 

S9i 

1.600 

«.*« 

1.100,'!.  200 

15.000,^.000 

50.000/80.000 

-250 

1.500 

35.000 

130.000/140.000 

65.000/70.000 

220.000/230.000 

4.00Q/S.000 

15.000/18.000 

1.200 

7.000 

3.000 

l^ooo 

4S.O00 

100.000/120.000 

10.000 

30.000/40.000 

96.000 

275.000 

234.000 

780.000 

5.000/6.500 
190.000 

25.000 

590.000 

45.000 

I60.0O0/I9O.O0O 

15.000.000 

42.000.000 

550 

1.750 

5.500 

22.150 

2.490 

13.500 

2.000 

6.000 

1.200 

3.800 

6.500 

20.000 

8  OOO'lO.  OCO 

25.00030.000 

15.  COO 

40.000 

Only  366  days  of  difference,  and  already  it 
seems  like  five  years.  An  Infernal  race  Ctiat 
has  a  side  victim — ^the  people  of  Argentina. 
Compare,  assemble  facts,  take  coxmt. 

(Center  for  Financial  Studies  and  Investiga- 
tions, Technical  BulleUn  No.  21] 
Htfer-intlatior 
Germary  1923— "It  could  be  that  the  speed 
of  variation  of  the  monetary  and  economic 
indicators  bad  allowed  us  to  reach  record 
stock  indexes,  but  it  could  not  be  Icnown 
that  2  or  4  months  atter  that  a  vl(Hent  explo- 
sion would  follow." 

WHT  THIS  BTTIXETOf? 

When  I  received  the  "Technical  Study  No. 
6",  In  which  the  Center  de  Ktsudloe  Moneta- 
lios  y  Bancarlos  del  Banco  Central  of  the 
Republic  <a  Argentina  analyasd  Estaban 
Cottley's  "European  Inflation,"  I  oould  not 
shake  off  the  disquieting  feeling  aroused  by 
this  publication.  I  looked  at  certain  statlsMos 
and  Indteaton  of  ttie  AiBaatliw  mfrintary 
ait  uRtion— «  situation  i^bioh  oould  have  our 


country  on  the  same  road  which  Germany 
followed  in  the  early  ye.-xr.s  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tvary. 

I  performed  this  ta.sk  with  the  conviction 
that  everyone  should  share  opinions,  facts, 
references,  ideas,  concepts,  solutions,  and 
even  a  few  voices  of  alarm  which  should 
awaken  our  responsibilities  to  serve,  to  re- 
vise our  policies,  and  to  abandon  erroneous 
schemes,  biases,  and  other  measures  that 
would  impede  our  road  to  recovery. 

My  intentions  came  at  a  favorable  time  be- 
caiise,  other  special  publications  are  also  re- 
ferring to  this  process,  such  as  "Economic 
Survey"  with  the  Important  work  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel (Tastro,  the  commentary  of  Dr.  Roberto 
Alemann,  "Economic  Trends,"  with  numbers 
and  actual  indicators,  as  well  as  "The  Econ- 
omist" and  "The  Commercial  Chronical" 
with  professional  articles. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  a  complex 
topic  to  compare  two  situations  and  get  a 
definition  of  the  trend,  since  the  parametera 
are  multiple;  but  if  there  is  an  appropriate 


example  to  soiind  the  voice  of  alarm — we 
should  find  a  solution  in  the  foreign  experi- 
ence. 

Germany  had  just  experienced  a  cruel  and 
terrible  war  which  had  left  them  conquered. 
Their  productive  structure  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and.  In  addition,  they  owed  laige 
reparations  to  their  conquerors.  Argentina 
has  30  years  of  supporting  the  influence  of 
erroneous  economic  pedicles,  full  of  taboos, 
myths  and  controls  which  are  destroying — 
as  if  it  were  a  war — ^its  productive  structiue. 

THE  INDICATORS 

To  maintain  objectivity  our  observations 
will  be  limited  to  frequently  used  Indicators 
and  to  determine  their  variation,  or  their 
similarities  with  the  trends  selected  as  exam- 
ples. 

Tlie  monetaTy  circulation 

The  following  chart  shows  chtonologloaUy 
the  monetary  ejQMtnslon,  and  clearly  shows 
the  previous  syn4>tom8,  in  this  a^>ect,  ot  the 
German  explosion. 
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ArcBfvtm 


Gcmuny 


Argntini 


Biilioas, 

Peicent 

BiHiOTS, 

Year 

reiehnurk 

vtriation 

Ymt 

ptios 

1915 

8.« 

1967 ^ 

S.223 

1916 

10.1 

14  8 

19M 

?,  13b 

1917 

14.5 

43.4 

1969 „ 

7,798 

19IS 

21.0 

44.8 

1970 

9,14? 

1919 

56.2 

139.1 

1971 

11,389 

1929 

69.3 

39.0 

1972 

15,69^ 

PercMt 

Miiatiofl 


Ymi 


In  a  p«riod  of  S  mo. 

lu  Germany,  the  \aii'.e  of  ino:-.ev  measured 
la  dollars  over  the  base  of  the  Id  .eriial  prices 
fluctuated  between  2  and  3  bll'ioas  uiuil 
1920.  Leaving  at  the  end  oi  thai  year,  the 
monetary  manipulation  of  the  Treasure- 
made  it  nece.s.sary  to  provide  Marks  to  satisfy 
the  excessive  public  expenditures  so  as  to 
acquire  the  money  to  pay  the  war  repara- 
tions! Look  at  the  difficulty  in  readiiig  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  December  1923. 
a.s  e.xpresscd  In  billions.  I'rom  December  of 
1922  to  November  of  1923,  the  growth  of  c;:  - 
culatioQ  with  respect  to  the  last  mouth  show^ 
the    following    percentage    lncxeaBe»: 

[In  percentage! 

January .54  0 

July   153  0 

Augu.st 1.426  0 

September    !,  123.0 

October  -  8.788  0 

November  15.881.0 

la  this  circumstance,  the  valuation  m  dol- 
lars of  the  total  money  circulating  deorea.iC.;, 
becaii.se  the  price  of  the  foreiijn  ci'rrency 
grew  at  a  faster  pace  than  the  production 
of  internal  money,  as  impelled  by  private 
and  foreign  printing. 

Fortunately,  the  expansion  rhythm  of  the 
monetary  circulation  In  Argentina  obeys  an- 
other pace  of  growth.  Notwlth.standlng  the 
fact  that  the  total  variation  In  January  197G 
with  respect  to  December  1973  shows  a  7% 
increase,  a  signlllcant  40  .  "i  this  r.ijiire 
grew  9  8-  in  comparison  wi'h  the  pa^t 
mouth.  If  this  trend  continiie.s,  it  will  reach 
the  growth  by  December  of  tats  year  in  a 
range  of  an  increase  over  last  year  of  approx- 
imately 1.000' :.  which  should  make  us  ap- 
preciate the  first  words  in  thid  paragraph 
While  the  value  of  the  total  money  in  circu- 
lation In  dollars  In  our  country  maintained 
a  level  equivalent  to  2  billion  dollars  until 
1974,  and  then  it  produced  a  rapid  and 
alarming  descent  In  1975.  with  the  result  that 
the  total  money  in  circulation  in  the  flr.st 
months  of  this  year  was  worth  only  a  billion 
dollars 

The  type  o/  cliangr 

The  speed  of  growth  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  can  be  observed  In  a  diversity  of  wayb 
as  well  as  the  decrease  of  the  value  of  money 
with  respect  to  foreign  currency.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  BCRA,  mentioned  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  article  shows  the  chart 
which  Is  a  sign  of  the  lapse  which  transpired 
between  succeBslve  and  Immediate  multiples 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar  expressed  in  Maries. 

GERWANY 


.   I  1921  

14.7  I  1922  (July) 

9.2  I  1922  (December). 

17.2      1921  (July)  - 

?4.6  '   1923(Oe<fiibc-r)  4%, 'g- 

37.8  I 


•'  In  a  period  of  30  i.'a,'S. 


BIMmi^      Pcrctnt 

rtichmark    variation 


»6.  7  24.  2 

203.  2  134. 4 

1.295.2  IS37.4 

43,897.7  1  3,288.1! 

34S,  9C0.  U 


Yeai 


1973 s.m 

1974 SI,sa2 

1975 lf6,U4 

1976(Janu«i)....  I&437 

1976<rebnrary»  m,7tb 


(ialion 


106.4 

63.4 

193.8 

■'  7.0 
'9.8 


Type  of  e>.change 
(marks  x  iJollat-,) 


July  1914  4  198 

Jarvuary  1320 41.98 

uly3, 1922 420.00 

Oc<.2t,l«2 4,430.00 

Jin.31,ltZ3 49,008.90 

July  24, 1923 414,000.00 

Aug.  8,  1923 4,860,000.66 

Sept.  7, 1923 53,0C0,0OO.0O 

OelJ,l»23 44l^«0%«l0.00 

Oct.11,1923 ..  &,060,M£ooaOO 

0«t.Z2,192S 40,000,S50W.OO 

IIM.3.1S23 420,100! Ma!  160.  00 

Nov.  20, 1923.. 4,200.000,860,0)6.60 


Period 
(days) 


1.980 
9(» 
108 

m 

174 
13 
30 
26 
8 
11 
11 
17 


ARGENTrNA 

I^OP  of  f>'S»nge 

PerMxl 

rpeo  I  doMar) 

(day^) 

0  ?3 

30 

2.4« 

5, 1 10 

2.W 

3.960 

23L« 

3,500 

?6  3S 

3  ISO 

2<taee 

330 

.                     360.00 

330 

The  two  periods  of  ni:)netary  history  an- 
alyzed below  al'-o  show  the  same  t!-end 


Day 


July  1955 
July  1965 
July  196e 
February  19/5 
M*»ch  I97S 
,'anua'y  !'•/' 
lebiuay  iSTfc 


In  both  tables,  there  are  slgn=;  for  our  coun- 
try, such  as  the  need  for  growth  In  abort-term 
credits  required  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
These  ^igns  .ire  nlarmini,'  becau.se  they  Indi- 
cate tlie  rapidly  deveJoping  economic  destruc- 
tion ns  shown  in  Germany.  This  reaches  a 
crisis  proportion  in  a  inoderat 'I',  short  time 
if  aggrawired  by  tlic  repe'ltion  uf  -l.t  ;*nie 
111  is  take.'! 

T Ue  coat  oj  Uitng 

Laxjkuik  at  Oermany  and  taking  tlic  bpse 
indicator  100  for  1914,  and  for  Argentina  the 
same  base  for  1965.  the  level  of  cost  of  Itvlag 
experienced  the  following  for  each  ea.se. 


n.i'e 

Indtcatsi 

Variation 

percent 

Time 
(years) 

Germany: 

1914           

100 

l.Obb 

1.250 

i.  392 

3,  76b,  000 

100 
1,029 
1.352 
6,210 

1 

f.9 

96b 

17 

331 

725 

928 

32 

359 

? 

1910             

6 

I92I           

192?         

! 
I 

1923        

-■•^entina: 

I960 

1974 

1975  f  January) 

1976  (January) 

? 

I 

9  ■ 
1  ; 

1    " 
? 

D'lring  the  erisls  year  in  Germany  month 
by  niontii  the  cost  of  living  grew  In  per- 
centages that  quickly  grew  from  2  to  3  to 
4  and  '.lieher 

!Tn  percentagel 

Jam.arv  .  63 

JuK    ...    392 

August . . 1.457 

September    2,460 

October 24,280 

November 17.  8M 

When  September  of  1923  signaled  an  In- 
crease In  the  level  of  cost  of  living  of  2,360':i 
It  was  thought  that  It  had  reached  a  point 
difficult  to  siirpass;  however,  the  crisis  in- 
creased and  In  October  there  was  another 
record  Increase  of  24,280' ;  . 

CONCLUSION 

During  the  crisis  there  were  perlod.s  of 
calm.  First  because  the  periods  of  weeks  and 
mouths  did  not  form  logical  stages  trans- 
cending economic  conditions,  without  ar- 
bitrary divisions  of  the  time,  and  second, 
because  opportunistic  measures  exclusively 
made  the  situation  better.  Then  the  month 
of  April  1923  Shows  important  developments 
by  some  economic  Indicators  (Monetary  cir- 
culation up  19'    ,  public  debt  up  28^  ,  cost 


of  Hrinp  up  3^' .  exchange  of  donar  up  15';  ), 
but  these  factors  did  not  result  in  Immediate 
explosion.  This  artificial  calm  «tld  not  Indi- 
cate the  imniln^^nre  of  the  coTlf.pse  of  si>: 
months  later. 

Our  country  Is  taking  the  same  road  a«; 
described  In  the  tables  on  Germany.  It  is 
not  enough  to  accept  a  sinople  readjustment 
of  the  present  situation,  seeking  to  achieve 
periods  of  calm  showing  some  good  indica- 
tors, that  only  partially  stop  ttte  paee  of  In- 
flation. Such  periods  of  calm  oiftly  serve  to 
incubate  the  virus  which  will  return  Jn  all 
its  past  strength  and  vbleb  cannot  be 
Btoppted  by  the  action  of  pantathres. 

Without  a  doubt,  we  oagbt  to  accept  the 
fact  that  we  ourselves  have  eoaw  to  tbe  point 
that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  oontiBued  in- 
culcation In  our  people  of  an  erroneoias  eco- 
nomic theory,  one  that  makes  tlte  posslbiliiy 
ut  reversing  the  situation  more  difficult.  It 
is  necessary  to  recognize  the  errors  of  that 
philosophy,  doing  away  with  the  taboof:. 
the  prejudices,  the  slogans,  and  ptUkclples 
th.at  do  not  respect  ecouomic  truth,  and  are 
not  in  the  great  public  welfare.  If  this  can- 
not be  accepted,  then  it  Is  clear  tint  we 
ha-e  not  recognized  the  gravity  of  ttie  sltua- 
;  Ion  Tho  salvation  of  the  economy  oo^t  to 
be  entrusted  to  resources  that  are  more  ener- 
getic, persuasive,  and  effective. 

Buenos  Aires.  March  10,  197S. 

Jorge  Osvalbo  LaAuaiA. 

Director  General. 
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P.-i,SSING  OF  AN  ERA— FAT  CATS  IN 
AMERICAN  POLmCAIa  LIFE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PresMait.  amid 
all  the  current  controversy  orer  S.  3065 
and  election  reform,  it  h^is  to  recall 
how  far  we  have  come  In  recent  years  to- 
ward our  goal  of  c^pen,  clean,  and  honest 
elections. 

Perhaps  the  best  measures  of  our 
progress  are  the  views  of  those  on  the  fir- 
ing line — the  campaign  fundraisers  from 
j'ears  gone  by,  many  of  whom  have  been 
relegated  to  the  sidelines  by  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1974  and  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  upholding  the  vast 
majority  of  the  act. 

Some  of  them — perhaps  most  of 
them — are  enjoying  their  new-found 
status,  because  they  imdcntand  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  recent  reforms  in  taking 
elections  off  the  auction  block  and  mov- 
ing toward  full  pubMc  financing  of  elec- 
tions. 

One  such  view  api^eaxs  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning — an  eloquent 
memoir  by  Harold  Willens,  one  of  the 
preeminent  Democratic  fimdrmiflers  of 
past  campaigns.  In  his  article.  Mr.  Wil- 
lens welcomes  the  passtn^  at  the  fat  cat 
era.  as  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation. 
In  fact,  he  sees  the  recent  reform  as  a 
first  step  toward  genuinely  democratic 
elections— "elections  financed  by  all  the 
people  rather  than  a  small  minority." 

Many   of   us   in  Congress  favor  that 


goal.  Senators  Hitch  Scott,  Dick  Clabk, 
and  I  and  other  Senators  have  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  to  congressbmal 
elections  the  existing  system  of  public 
financing  of  Presidential  elections,  and 
we  look  forward  to  making  that  dream  a 
reality.  Mr.  Willras'  articulate  and  per- 
ceptive article  is  a  helpful  contribution 
toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  Mr.  Willms'  article.  "Dogging 
Fat  Cats  No  More,"  be  tainted  in  the 
Recobd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  {Minted  in  Vbe  Raoon, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  19761 

DoGGmc  Fat  Cats  No  Mokx 

(By  Handd  WUlou) 

Los  Angeles. — This  Freshlentlal  prlmuy 

season  marks  the  first  time  sliioe  ISSB  ttiat  I 

won't  be  on  the  prowl  for  feOow  fat  oats. 

The  recent  Stiprame  Ooart  nunpalgn- 
finance  nOlngs  soimded  tb»  death  kneU 
for  my  Und  of  faxtdraiBUig  and  tot  tbm 
country's  sake  I  was  glad  to  Inar  the  bell 
toU.  Btit  I  must  admit  to  miiBd  pefMmal 
feelings  about  staying  out  of  the  actton. 

On  the  cme  hand,  no  onB  knows  bettar 
than  I  that  political  ftmdralsen  are  about 
as  popular  as  proctologists  and  that  their 
work  is  about  as  pleasant;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  cause  Is  a  crusade  there  Is — or 
was — challenge  In  the  chase  and  psydilc  re- 
ward m  the  catch. 

During  a  New  York  dinner  meetUig  in 
1972,  for  example,  a  major  film  ax^iar  watched 
me  extract  |I  million  for  the  McOovem 
campaign  ftom  a  small  group  of  wealthy 
people.  The  contrlbntlons  ranged  from 
$10,000  to  $300,000  each.  The  actor  said  after- 
ward that  he  had  seen  me  "ennoble"  a  process 
he  had  previously  regarded  as  Inherently 
sordid  and  degrading. 

The  highest  praise  that  can  come  to  a 
fundraiser  Is  praise  that  comes  from  a  donor. 
In  the  1968  McCarthy  campaign,  I  made  my 
first  big-money  pitch  to  a  group  of  twelve 
affluent  prospects  who  all  responded  with 
contributions  of  $25,000  or  more.  One  of  the 
participants  was  a  New  Yotk  Investment 
banker.  When  the  meeting  ended,  the  man, 
who  gave  $50,000,  told  me:  1  had  decided 
that  $5,000  would  be  my  ttmit,  but  your 
words  added  a  zero;  thanks  fOr  prompting 
me  to  do  the  right  thing,"  Such  words,  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  were  exquisite  balm  for  the 
battered  psyche  of  a  fundraiser  fotdhardy 
enough  to  seek  fellow  fat  cats  as  "co- 
investors  in  a  losing  cause,"  to  paraphrase 
the  many  pragmatic  givers  who  turned  me 
away  empty  handed. 

Most  of  the  money  I  raised  In  1968  and 
1972  came  ftom  people  associated  with  a 
business  executives  organization  I  had  co- 
founded  In  1967  to  oppose  oiu"  Indochina  In- 
volvement. As  a  spokesman  for  the  group, 
I  had  crlBs-croeeed  the  coimtry  many  times 
and  met  many  people  who  had  done  well 
and  were  now  willing  to  do  good.  My  largest 
single  contribution  from  such  people  In  the 
McCarthy  campaign  was  $75,000.  Scores,  in- 
cluding myself,  gave  from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 
Four  years  later.  In  the  McGovem  campaign, 
several  contributions  exceeded  $200,000  and 
a  substantial  number  ranged  from  $25,000  to 
SI  00.000. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  bow  one 
springs  traps  for  fat  cats.  For  me  the  only 
one  that  has  worked  is  this:  Pick  genuine 
prospects.  Ignite  their  generosity  with  sparks 
from  your  own  fire  for  the  cause,  and  never 
nsk  for  too  little.  As  a  firm  believer  In  phllan- 
fhropic  tithing  I  always  felt  that  I  had 
failed — ^no  matter  how  large  the  total  take — 
if  contributlona  from  maxlmllUonaiiee  and 
nUdimllllonalres  were  not  proportionately 
greater  than  those  made  by  minlmiUionalres. 


Asking  for  money  Is  not  a  cut-and-drled 
procedure.  In  1972  I  arrived  In  Chicago  for  a 
fundralBlng  foray  and  Immediately  learned 
from  my  local  friends  that  things  looked 
bleak.  A  disappointingly  small  number  of 
people  had  responded  to  otir  Invitation.  The 
giving  potential  of  the  group  was  unknown. 
One  well-known  Chlcagoan  had  consented  to 
attend  only  on  the  condition,  since  he  had  al- 
ready given  generously  to  the  McGovern  cam- 
paign, that  he  would  not  be  ejqiected  to  make 
a  contribution.  The  fire  within  me  burned 
exceptionally  bright  that  evening.  My  mes- 
sage was  general,  but  It  was  meant  for  him, 
Mxtoe  I  had  to  asstune  that  he  was  the  only 
genuine  big-money  pro^iect  there.  When  I 
sensed  that  spu-ks  were  taking  hold  I  paused. 
As  though  we  had  rehearsed  It,  he  stood, 
made  some  moving  comments — and  a  $50,000 
pledge  (paid  the  next  day) .  ms  warmth  radi- 
ated to  others  and  suddenly  we  had  over 
$200,000.  It  was  a  moment  of  ecstasy. 

When  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
deteated  Eugene  McCarthy  for  the  Demo- 
enUle  nomination  in  1068,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  asked  me  to  meet  with  "otur 
party's  Presidential  candidate."  In  a  private 
one-hour  conversation,  Mr.  Humphrey  re- 
peatedly urged  me  to  ]on  his  fundraislng 
team  "on  faith"  while  I  repeatedly  explained 
Uiat  only  for  an  evenly  antiwar  candidate 
eoold  I  again  undertake  the  demeaning  and 
dcMUtattng  money  chase  in  which  I  had  re- 
cently lost  weight,  strength  and  self-respect. 
Our  discussion  ended,  and  I  retired  from  blg- 
ttclcet  political  fundraislng. 

hty  decision  to  do  It  again  four  years  later 
reflected  the  fact  that  the  McGovern  cam- 
paign became  another  chaptn  in  the  antiwar 
crusade.  Aa  in  1968,  I  crlnjged  for  the  candi- 
date when  we  would  drag  him  through  the 
dung  heap  of  fundraislng  antics  and  cha- 
rades, awaken  him  from  desperately  needed 
sleep  for  a  bleary-eyed  breakfast  with  a  few 
fat  cats,  march  others  in  late  at  night  to 
"chat"  with  a  candidate  cloee  to  collapse,  or 
put  him  through  a  photographic  musical 
chairs  routine  at  a  fat-cat  function  so  that 
picttires  with  warm  personal  notes  could  be 
sent  to  dozens,  or  hiuulreds,  of  potential 
contributors. 

The  Supreme  Court  rulings  mark  a  historic 
step  away  from  this  kind  of  dlsgiistlng  and 
dlsbractlng  process — a  process  that  unques- 
tionably deters  people  of  excellence  from 
running  for  public  office.  As  one  who  yearns 
to  Join  the  rest  of  the  country  in  bidding 
a  final  farewell  to  fundraislng,  I  fervently 
hope  that  this  proves  to  be  a  first  step  to- 
ward the  only  kind  of  elections  that  can  be 
called  democratic  by  contemporary  stand- 
ards: elections  financed  by  all  the  people 
rather  than  by  a  small  minority.  That  would 
cost  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  om: 
Federal  budget.  It  would  be  a  low-coet  high- 
yield  Investment  in  a  better  chance  to  get 
better  people  to  spend  the  other  99.9  percent 
for  us. 

(Harold  Willens  is  chairman  of  a  textile - 
machinery  company.  In  the  current  cam- 
paign, he  says,  he  has  given  a  total  of  about 
$5,600  to  four  candidates.) 


ENERGY  (X)NTROLS  HINDER 
ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
diversity  Oiat  characterizes  this  country 
is  at  once  a  fundamental  strength,  en- 
hancing our  longevity  as  a  major  world 
power,  and  a  potential  for  discord  that 
seriously  threatens  to  imdermine  that 
strength.  In  my  own  home  State  we  fre- 
quently feel  that  oUier  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  come  to  expect  that  we  exist  for 
their  benefit  with  no  provision  for  reci- 
procity. 

In  no  regard,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  is  this 
feeling  more  prevalent,  or  in  my  opinion 


more  justified,  than  in  exploitation  of  our 
oiergy  resources.  As  a  State,  New  Mexico 
has  for  years  provided  other  parts  of  the 
country  with  vast  amounts  of  fossil  fuel 
oiefgy  in  the  f (Hm  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
without  adequate  or  even  reasonable 
compejisation  for  the  d^detion  and  con- 
sumptitm  of  those  resources. 

The  means  by  wliich  such  an  unfair 
arrangement  has  endured  and  even  flour- 
ished in  what  we  all  like  to  call  a  free 
mterjHise  systoa.  is  the  existence  of  Fed- 
eral price  and  pn)duct  contnds,  supposed- 
ly based  on  the  principles  of  f^^imft«  and 
equity.  Tliere  is  nothing  fair  nor  equita- 
ble in  this  system  and  it  is  fraught  with 
so  many  abuses  and  a-nnmaiiay  that  its 
continued  existence  can  oidy  be  explained 
as  a  monumwital  case  of  r^sional  self- 
interests  prevailing  over  the  T>a.Hnnft| 
interest. 

We  are  about  to  enter  a  new  phase  of 
oil  controls,  both  as  to  price  and  alloca- 
tion, netther  one  of  which  are  required 
or  Justified  by  present  or  futive  energy 
ctKuUtiona.  If,  in  fact,  these  eontrols  con- 
tinne  to  promote  Inaleased  use  of  for^gn 
oil  when  thc^  oug^  to  discourage  it,  they 
will  penalize  those  who  have  a  swi^ply  of 
domestic  oil  or  who  are  fsngaged  in  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  petroleum 
reserves. 

It  is  my  intuition  to  join  with  others 
who  f e^  as  I  do  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  ellminatjon  of  tiie  ftlV>ration  system 
which  is  as  aaaoas  and  irrational  as  the 
oil  iHice  eontrol  system. 

Ibe  farce  this  Nation  has  endured  in 
regulaticxi  of  interstate  natural  gas 
prices  has  contributed  as  much  as  auiy 
other  factor  to  the  growing  resentment 
in  enei^Ey-produdng  States  against  ex- 
ploitation of  their  energy  resources.  We 
do  not  mind  helping  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; in  fact,  we  want  to.  but  we  want  to 
be  c(Mnpaisated  in  accordance  with  the 
free  market  principles  on  which  Uiis 
Nation  was  founded. 

The  inequity  oi  the  overall  situation 
is  bad  enough,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
also  downright  stupid.  A  vivid  illustra- 
tion of  that  fact  exists  right  now  in  New 
Mexico.  There  are  areas  of  tiie  State 
which  possess  even  greato'  energy  po- 
tential and  need  to  expuad  in  order  to 
develop  that  potential,  but  they  cannot 
because  of  a  moratorium  on  natural  gas 
hookups.  A  shortage  of  natural  gas  is  not 
the  luroUem.  The  problem  is  that  any 
gas  that  could  be  obtained  would  be 
transported  to  these  areas  by  an  inter- 
state pipdine,  becoming  subject  to  the 
price  and  allocation  controls  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  tragic  inmy  ot  this  situation  is 
vividly  described  by  Mr.  Ralph  Looney, 
editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  in  an 
editorial  on  March  20.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Looney's  excellent 
editorial  and  note  that  his  thoughts  are 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  mood  of  a 
people  growing  tired  of  the  unreasonable 
burdens  they  face  as  they  try  to  help  the 
Nation  meet  its  energy  needs.  For  that 
purpose,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Looney's  provocative 
editorial  be  printed  in  ttie  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident.  there 
are  those  who  have  claimed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  that  the  energy-producing 
regions  are  selfishly  attempting  to  rip  off 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  view  carry  this  notion  to 
the  ridiculous  point  of  comparing  energy 
producing  areas  with  the  energry  export- 
ing foreign  nations  and  end  up  by  calling 
us  the  OPEC  of  the  West.  The  implica- 
tion of  such  a  preposterous  theory  is 
equally  preposterous — that  people  in  the 
energy-producing  States  are  bent  on 
feathering  their  own  nests  at  the  expease 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

What  we  want  is  for  the  price  of  en- 
ergy to  pay  for  all  the  costs  associated 
with  its  discovery,  development,  and  pro- 
duction and  provide  a  reasonable  amount 
of  compensation  for  the  considerable 
risks  entailed  and  for  the  fortunes  and 
labors  committed  to  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  or  more  reasonable.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
gotten  used  to  doing  it  another  way.  The 
rest  of  the  Nation  has  actually  become 
"addicted"  to  cheap  domestic  fuels  with- 
out paying  for  the  legitimate  costs  I  have 
mentioned. 

Now  they  are  experiencing  such  vio- 
lent "withdrawal  symptoms"  that  they 
are  casting  about  for  villains  on  whom 
to  blame  the  consequences  of  their  addic- 
tion. Convenient  villains  have  been 
found — the  oil  industry,  which  I  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  is  not  without  fault, 
and  the  energy  producing  regions  of  the 
country. 

By  what  right,  people  and  leaders  in 
the  dependent  areas  demand,  do  the  pro- 
ducing areas  presume  to  relate  price  to 
the  wide  variety  of  legitimate  costs  as- 
sociated with  energy  exploration,  devel- 
opment and  production?  By  what  right 
do  energy  producers  presume  to  change 
the  system  that  has  allowed  energy-short 
areas  of  the  country  to  pay  less  for  fossil 
fuels  than  paid  by  users  in  the  State  of 
producticm?  By  what  right,  indeed? 

The  question  should  be  turned  around; 
"By  what  right  does  a  consumer  on  the 
east  coast  expect  to  pay  a  price  for  pre- 
cious natural  gas  that  is  InsuflRclent  to 
provide  for  future  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  is  lower  than  paid  by  a 
user  who  lives  in  the  same  State,  the 
same  county,  or  even  on  the  same  acre 
where  the  gas  is  produced?"  By  what 
right,  indeed? 

In  the  last  decade  New  Mexico  has 
been  right  at  the  top  in  supplying  the 
rest  of  the  country  with  oil  and  natural 
gas.  My  State  is  the  largest  producer  of 
uranium  and  also  produced  .";ubstantial 
amounts  of  coal.  In  that  time  the  people 
in  my  State  have  suffered  under  a  per 
capita  income  that  ranked  49th  out  of 
50.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  in  the 
exportation  of  gas  and  oil  prices  were 
limited  by  various  Federal  Government 
controls.  Some  of  those  controls  were 
designed  to  equalize  the  costs  of  energy 
across  the  Nation,  particularly  in  the  era 
of  foreign  oil  price  increases.  As  I  have 
indicated.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  fairness 
at  a  basic  principle  of  Government  in- 
volvement, but  all  too  often,  as  in  this 
case,  I  see  it  u.sed  as  a  disgui.se  to  main- 


tain a  status  quo  that  is  unrealistic  and 
self-defeating  in  the  long  run. 

The  leaders  of  New  Mexico  have  em- 
barked on  a  plan  to  relate  future  energy 
expansion  and  production  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  a  direction  I  have  ad- 
vocated consistently  and  strongly  sup- 
port. I  am  not  for  causing  the  price  of 
heating  oil  in  the  Northeast  to  be  so  high 
that  poor  people  cannot  afford  it.  But, 
Mr.  President,  neither  am  I  for  keeping 
tlie  price  so  low  to  tliem  Uiat  New  Mexi- 
cans either  cannot  get  gas  because  of  the 
allocation  system  or  cannot  afford  it 
because  of  price  controls  that  discrimi- 
nate against  New  Mexicans  I  would  not 
be  so  upset  and  concerned  if  the  policy 
of  price  and  allocation  controls  would 
ultimately  improve  the  condition  of 
either  consumer,  but  it  has  not  and  it 
will  not  becau.se  of  the  simple  truth  most 
politicians  from  importing  States  refuse 
to  face — such  a  policy  cannot  produce 
more  domestic  energy  and  will  inevitably 
lead  to  increased  foreign  imports  at 
prices  we  cannot  control  by  any  means. 

There  are  matters  I  intend  to  discuss 
in  detail  with  Mr.  Prank  Zarb,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, when  I  meet  with  him  soon  along 
with  other  Senators  who  are  equally 
concerned  about  these  matters.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  realities 
I  have  outlined  and  commit  to  discard 
the  price  and  allocation  control  policies 
of  the  past  that  have  helped  to  create 
the  chaos  and  potential  disaster  we  face 

today. 

Exhibit  I 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Tribune.  Mur   20, 

1976) 

Nfw    Mfvico   Noikhook:    NM— An  Exploited 

COU)NV 

I  By  Ralph  Looney) 

lis  a  pretty  sorry  situation. 

Some  New  Mexicans  are  going  to  have  to 
remain  cold  .so  California  can  enjoy  New 
Mexico's  natural  gas. 

New  Me.xico  communities  In  the  heart  ol 
some  of  the  richest  energy  producing  area.s 
m  the  nation  will  have  to  put  a  brake  on 
their  development  so  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 
can  pump  our  gas  to  Callforiila. 

It  d<>esn't  make  much  .sense. 

But  that's  exactly  what  will  happen  when 
ihe  Public  Service  Commission  grants  Ita 
expected  moratoriinn  on  new  connections  by 
Southern  Union  Gas  to  25  places  In  New 
.Mexico 

Souihern  Union  asked  the  cut-off  because 
ru  Paso  Natural  Gas.  wliich  supplied  it  with 
much  of  Its  gas.  had  curtailed  that  supply 
so  it  could  accommodate  California  under  a 
Federnl  Power  Comml  >slon  order. 

Hopping  mad  about  the  cut-off — and  un- 
derstandably st-<— are  the  folks  in  Tucumcari. 
Portales,  Clovis,  Silver  City.  Alamogordo. 
Grants.  Gallup.  Animas,  Milan,  Thoreau. 
Tyrone,  Loving,  Fruitland,  Klrtland.  Texico, 
Anthony.  Truth  or  Con.sequences,  Tularosa. 
Central.  Hurley  and  Bayard. 

Ill  addition,  Ambroiila  Lake,  the  center  of 
the  uranium  country,  l.s  affected.  No  new 
connections  will  be  allowed  at  Cannon  Air 
Force  Ba.se,  White  Sands  Mi::sile  Range  or 
Laguna  Pueblo. 

Sovithern  Union  may  be  able  to  help  the 
situation  In  the  rapidly  growing  Grant-s- 
GaUup  area  by  building  a  40-mlle  natural 
ga,s  pipeline  from  Its  Star  Lake  Conipre.ssor 
Station  in  San  Juan  County  to  Grants. 

Bui  no  quirk  solution  to  tlie  other  coin- 
aiunities'  probit-ms  seem.s  in  the  offing. 

lis   obviously    frustrating,    particularly    It 


you  want  or  need  to  buUd  any  kind  of  con- 
struction In  one  of  those  communities. 

It  defiultely  would  serve.  If  not  to  throttle, 
at  least  to  hobble  development. 

If  nothing  else,  the  sad  situation  serves 
to  point  up  New  Mexico's  precarious  situa- 
tion when  it  comes  to  energy,  a  /jltuation 
precious  little  is  being  done  to  solve. 

The  fact  is  that  New  Mexico  is  a  vast  treas- 
urehou.se  of  precious  energy,  that  can  only 
Increase  in  value  and  need  in  the  years  to 
come. 

A«  Rep.  Philip  R.  (Bob)  Grant,  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Energy  Committee,  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  talk  here.  New  Mexico  is  pro- 
ducing 95  million  barrels  of  oil.  48  million 
barrels  of  natural  gas  liquids,  and  1.2  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  each  year. 

New  Mexico  has  53  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's known  tiranium  reserves  and  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  strippable  low  sulphur  coal. 

New  Mexico's  geothermal  base  is  consid- 
ered second  only  to  California.  If  and  when 
we  can  harness  power  properly  and  economi- 
cally from  the  sun,  we'd  have  enough  to  sup- 
ply most  of  U.S.  electric  power  needs. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  wealth,  the  cold 
fact  is  that  most  is  benefitting  someone  be- 
sides ilTose  of  us  in  New  Mexico. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  all  that  oU  goes 
elsewhere.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  natural 
gas  we  produce  goes  out  of  state,  as  does 
all  our  uranium,  and  91  per  cent  of  our  coal 
directly  benefits  persons  not  living  in  New 
Mexico. 

While  we  may  enjoy  benefits  in  the  forms 
of  Jobs  from  the  mining  and  extraction  of 
minerals,  or  tlie  production  of  electric  power 
or  such  things  as  projected  plants  to  convert 
coal  to  artificial  gas,  such  benefits  must  of 
necessliy  be  temporary. 

Once  those  fossil  fuels  are  gone,  they'll  be 
yone,  period.  What's  going  to  be  left?  In 
many  cases  only  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Severance  taxes  could  be  hiked  considera- 
bly. That  would  lielp  a  little. 

It's  long  since  past  time  when  we  should 
be  insisting  on  retaining  something  more  of 
value  in  New  Mexico  than  the  temporary  in- 
come boom,  followed  by  the  bust  and  the 
scaired  landscape  when  the  energy's  gone. 

That  could  Include  insisting  on  plants  to 
process  the  energy  products  being  removed. 

At  the  very  least  it  should  insure  New- 
Mexico  adequate  energy  for  its  citizens  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

But  as  it  is.  New  Mexico  has  become  like  a 
kind  of  foreign  colony,  our  resources  being 
exploited  by  others  to  benefit  others  and 
other  states. 

Meanwhile,  time's  a-wasting. 

Sadly,  only  a  few  folks  like  Chairman  .Tohn 
Mershoii  and  members  of  his  Legislative  En- 
ergy Committee  like  Bob  Grant,  are  really 
concerned.  Few  people  really  seemed  to  care. 

At  least  until  Southern  Union  started 
shutting  ofl  their  new  gas  hookups.  So  there 
may  be  hope  >ct. 
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JOINT  TAX  COMMITTEES  ESTI- 
MATES OF  FEDERAL  TAX  EXPEND- 
ITURES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15.  1976,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  published  its 
most  recent  report  on  tax  expenditures. 

The  new  report,  compiled  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Treasury  Department,  con- 
tains data  and  estimates  on  tax  expend- 
itures for  fiscal  years  1975-81,  and  is 
an  extremely  useful  source  of  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
determination  by  Congi'ess  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  tax  expenditures  as 
part  of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
if-p-^l'ilion  foi'  fiscal  year  1977. 


Under  Ihe  Budget  Rcfonn  Act,  Coo- 
gress  b&s  slrectdy  brouglit  direct  Rsdend 
spentUBK  thtou^  the  appropilattons 
process  under  cantroL  It  is  my  hope  XbaX 
the  same  stdct  budget  dlsciidlDes  will 
be  applied  this  year  to  Federal  '^""^'ng 
through  the  Intmial  Revmue  CSode. 
which  now  amounts  to  approximatdy 
$100  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  joint 
committee's  estimates  will  be  of  interest 
to  aU  of  us  concenied  about  bringing  tax 
expenditures  under  control.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  committee's 
recent  publication  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  -the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimates  or  Fedksal  Tax  Expenditures 

IKTBOOUCnOK 

This  report  on  tax  expenditures,  the  fourth 
one  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Is  pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  reports  by  the  Jotnt 
Committee  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  three  eaiUer  reportB,^ 
the  estimates  in  this  r^>ort  also  wei«  pre- 
pared with  the  extensive  assistance  of  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  In  the 
Treasury  Department.  InitlaUy  the  reports 
were  prepared  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  conferees  on  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  that  tax  expenditure  data  be  submitted 
regularly  to  Congress  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee stafiT. 

In  January,  the  administration  published 
its  estimates  of  tax  expenditures  for  fiscal 
years  1976-77  In  Special  Analysis  F  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.» 

This  report  covers  the  period  of  the  fiscal 
years  1976-81,  and  it  also  differs  In  some 
other  respects  from  the  special  analysis  pre- 
sented in  the  budget.  Four  tax  eq^andltDre 
Items,  included  in  this  report  (as  mil  as  In 
the  CBO  report ')  were  omlttad  tram  the  ad- 
ministration's q)eclal  analysto— aawt  dspre- 
clation  range,  deferral  of  tax  on  ln4M>m»  ctf 
controUed  foreign  sutisIdlailaB,  ea^tal  gains 
at  death,  and  deductions  by  oooperattves  of 
noncash  patronage  dlvldendB.  Tbe  staff  of 
the  Jotnt  Committee  generally  has  assumed 
that  provisions  in  present  law  with  explia- 
tion  dates  will  not  be  extended  or  otherwise 
modified  and  no  other  changes  will  be  made 
In  present  law.  The  one  exo^tkm  Is  the  as- 
sumption by  the  staff  that  the  minimum  and 
percentage  standard  deductions  as  enacted 
in  the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of  1975  wUl 
remain  in  effect  through  fiscal  year  1981. 

THE  CONCSPT   OF  TAX  EXPENOmmES 

Tax  expenditure  data  are  intended  to  show 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  in  terms 
of  revenues  it  has  forgone,  of  tax  provisions 
that  either  have  been  enacted  as  Incentives 
for  the  private  sector  of  the  ccuuomy  or  have 
that  effect  even  though  initially  having  a 
different  objective.  The  tax  Incentives  usu- 
ally are  designed  to  encourage  certain  kinds 
of  eronomlc  bebavkM'  as  an  alternative  to 
employing  direct  expenditures  or  loan  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  same  or  similar  objec- 
tives. These  provisions  take  the  form  of  ex- 


1  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Estimates 
of  Federal  Tax  Expeniituree,  October  4,  1972, 
June  1,  1973.  aad  July  8,  1975, 

'  "Tax  Expenditures,"  Special  Analysis  F, 
Special  Analytes  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  Fiscal  Year  1977,  pp. 
116-137. 

*  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  pubUshed 
tax  expenditures  estimates  for  fiscal  years 
1976-81  (prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee 
staff)  in  Five-Tear  BxtAget  Projections,  fl.scal 
years  1977-81,  January  26,  1976. 


elusions,  ded\ictions,  credits.  iH«ferentlaI  tax 
rates,  or  deferrals  of  tcuc  lability.  Tax  ex- 
penditures also  are  analogous  to  uncon- 
tzoUed  expenditures  made  through  Individ- 
ual entitlement  jwgrams  because  the  tax- 
payer who  can  meet  the  criteria  specified  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  may  use  the  pro- 
vision without  any  further  action  by  the 
Federal  Ctovemment.  For  many  provisions, 
the  revenue  loss  is  determined  by  the  tax- 
payer's level  of  income  and  his  tax  rate 
bracket.  FrtMn  the  viewpoint  of  the  budget 
process,  fiscal  policy  and  the  allocation  of 
resources,  uncontrollable  outlays  or  receipts 
restrict  the  range  of  adjustments  that  can 
be  made  in  public  policy. 

The  staff  followed  the  defiution  of  tax 
expenditures  developed  in  the  legislative 
process  that  produced  the  Budget  Control 
Act  and  has  included  in  this  report  as  tax 
expenditures  virtually  all  tax  provisions 
which  have  been  characterized  as  tax  ex- 
penditures under  almost  any  of  the  prior  list- 
ings by  other  sources.  As  a  result,  listing  an 
item  as  a  tax  expenditure  In  this  rei>ort  is 
a  part  of  a  process  of  providing  information, 
and  the  listing  becomes  a  catalog  of  i>ast 
public  policy  decisions  accompanied  by  esti- 
mates of  their  effects  upon  budget  receipts. 
No  Judgment  is  made  about  the  desirability 
of  any  specific  provision  as  public  policy  or 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax  approach 
relative  to  other  methods  of  achieving  the 
particular  public  policy  goals  desired. 

In  this  report,  a  tax  expenditure  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tax  incentive  that  departs  from 
singly  allowing  as  deductions  from  gross  in- 
come the  costs  incurred  in  earning  net  in- 
come. This  allows  deductions  for  current  ex- 
penditures directly  related  to  the  process  of 
earning  income,  and  tlkerefm-e  these  ex- 
penditures are  not  treated  as  tax  expendi- 
tures. These  deductlcMU  are  treated  as  busi- 
ness coets,  and  they  are  dediicted  on  retiu^is 
filed  by  corporations,  partnerships  and  Indi- 
vidual proi»ietorshlp6.  Capitol  costs  by  their 
nature  are  not  incurred  entirely  in  one  year. 
The  basic  tax  provision  allows  depreciation 
ratably  (l.e.,  straight-line  depreciation)  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  capital  asset,  but  tax 
law  also  permits  accelerated  depreciation  to 
allow  faster  capital  recovery  through  shorter 
lives  and/or  faster  rates  of  depreciation.  Such 
faster  tax  treatment  of  capital  costs  is  classi- 
fied as  a  tax  expenditure;  in  this  report,  those 
Itons  api>ear  as  various  types  c^  accelerated 
dei»eclatlon :  asset  depreciation  range 
(ADR),  percentage  depletion  aUowances  (in 
excess  of  cost  depletion),  and  current  ex- 
pensing of  costs  that  otherwise  would  be 
ci4>itallzed. 

Individtials  who  are  employees — rather 
than  carrying  on  their  own  businesses — have 
analogous  business-type  deductions  which 
also  are  not  classified  in  this  report  as  tax 
expenditures.  The  expenses  referred  to  are 
those  which  are  incurred  in  earning  net  In- 
come, e.g.,  the  cost  of  his  tools  that  a 
mechanic  uses.  Most  other  deductions  which 
individuals  take  on  their  tax  returns  repre- 
sent personal  consumption  expenditures. 
These  deductions  reflect  public  policy  deci- 
sions to  facilitate  specific  types  of  consvunp- 
tlon  spending  and  are  therefore  generally 
classified  here  as  tax  exftenditures.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  made  for  general  personal 
exemptions  and  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction which  have  not  been  treated  as  tax 
expenditures  in  any  analysis  of  the  subject 
or  in  the  Budget  Contrtri  Act.  Individual  tax 
expenditures  also  Include  various  kmds  of 
Income,  e.g.,  social  security  jmyments  to  the 
aged,  dependents  and  survivors,  which  are 
tax-exempt  income  but  woiild  become  com- 
ponents of  adjusted  gross  income  from  which 
taxable  income  Is  derived  In  the  absence  of 
the  provision  for  tax  exemption. 

As  indicated  previoiisly  tax  expenditures 
enumerated  in  this  report  differ  from  the 
items  covered  in  Special  Analypis  F  of  tlie 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  in"  that  this  re- 


port includes  ADR,  defemU  of  Income  Ot 
controUed  foreign  corposatlons,  taxattom  of 
capital  gains  at  death,  and  deductioa  by  co- 
operatives of  noncash  patron  ago  dividends. 

Accelerated  depreciation  allows  the  tax- 
payer to  recover  the  coets  of  his  Investment 
more  quickly  than  is  possible  through 
straight-line  deprecUOion  over  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  asset  that  is  listed  In 
the  guideline  lives.  Tiaate  are  two  ftams 
of  acc^eciated  depre<datio<i.  Asset  de- 
preciaUon  range  (ADR)  permits  cost  recov- 
ery in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  the 
guideline  lives,  up  to  20  percent  shorter.  Ac- 
celerated depreciation  also  provides  fcH' 
higher  proportionate  depreciation  In  the  first 
years  of  an  asset's  useful  life  throiigh  dou- 
ble or  150  percent  declining  balance  and 
sum-of-the-year's  digits. 

Usually  it  Is  suggested  that  Income  of 
controUed  foreign  corporations  Is  deferred 
for  tax  purposes  In  order  to  permit  D.S. 
corporate  subsidiaries  to  compete  as  tax 
equals  In  foreign  countries  without  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  additional  taxes  Im- 
posed by  the  UJ5.  Government.  The  defer- 
ment, however,  reflects  a  specific  decision  on 
public  poUcy  which  qualifies  It  as  a  tax  ex- 
penditure. In  this  way  It  Is  treated  like  the 
portion  of  Income  earned  abroad  by  Indi- 
viduals that  is  extruded  from  taxable  In- 
come. The  exclusion  Is  favored  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  provision  as  a  way  to  en- 
courage Individuals  to  work  abroad  In  sub- 
sldiLJles  of  VS.  corporations.  To  a  substan- 
tial extent  the  income  of  foreign  cozpora- 
tlons  Is  taxed  currently  In  subpart  F.  and 
in  a  similar  way  foreign  personal  holding 
companies  also  are  taxed  currently.  Of 
course,  dividends  from  foreign  subsidiaries 
generally  are  also  taxed  when  received  by  the 
U.S.  shareholder,  but  this  may  be  much  later 
than  when  the  income  Is  earned.  The  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  made  permanent  changes 
in  the  foreign  tax  area  which  substantially 
reduced  deferral  of  foreign  source  Income. 

Capital  gains  accrued  on  assets  up  to  the 
time  of  death  are  not  taxed  at  the  time  the 
assets  are  passed  on  to  the  helis.  At  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  the  heirs  rective  the 
assets  with  a  step-up  in  basis,  that  Is,  their 
basis  Is  the  valuation  of  the  asset  at  approxi- 
mately the  time  they  take  possession.  When 
the  heir  assumes  possession  of  the  asset 
with  a  current  basis,  he  Is  In  the  same  po- 
sition for  tax  purposes  as  he  would  have 
been  had  he  purchased  the  asset  at  the  cur- 
rent market  price.  Qcaox  argue  that  unreal- 
i2»d  capital  gains  generally  should  be  In- 
cluded in  tax  expenditures  as  a  recognition 
of  the  deferral  of  tax  that  Is  occurring,  but 
they  are  not  so  Included  In  this  tvpart. 
However,  capital  gains  at  death  are  included 
since  the  absence  of  any  tax  on  the  gains  at 
death  (and  the  provision  for  a  step-in  basis 
at  that  time)  converts  the  deferral  into  a 
permanent  exemption  from  taxation.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  recognized  that  many  view 
the  estate  tax  which  is  imposed  at  the  time 
of  death  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax  on  cap- 
ital gains  at  death.  The  estimate  of  the  cap- 
ital gains  at  death  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Income  tax,  including  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax.  Is  paid  before  the  estate  tax 
and  reduces  the  estate  tax  base  as  do  all 
other  Income  tax  payments  on  btiialf  of  an 
estate.  The  net  decrease  In  estate  taxes  Is 
not  included  as  an  offset  to  the  tax  eq>en- 
diture.  The  administration's  estimates  at 
»4.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976,  95.0  bfflltm  In 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $5.4  billion  In  ftscal  year 
1977  allow  for  the  offset  in  revenues  &om 
reduced  estate  taxes. 

Members  of  cooperatives  receive  patronage 
dividends  which  are  based  on  the  net  Income 
earned  by  the  coc^>eratives.  All  p«trcmage 
dividends  are  not  paid  in  cash  each  year, 
but  a  substantial  portion  is  retained  by  the 
cooperative  and  is  paid  in  cash  in  subsequent 
years.  Cooperatives,  however,  may  deduct  the 
cash   and   noncash   patronage  dividends   so 
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long  as  20  percent  of  the  dividend  Is  p<<!d 
in  c&sh  and  the  patron  has  agreed  to  Incl'ide 
the  entire  dividend  In  his  Income.  Per  uni* 
retains  are  amounts  withheld  from  the  price 
paid  to  patrons  by  marketing  cooperatives 
and  may  be  deducted  by  the  cooperative,  If 
the  patron  agrees  to  Include  the  amount  in 
his  Income  Other  rules  apply  to  deduetlon-s 
taken  by  cooperatives  for  dividends  on  capi- 
tal stock  and  to  rural  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives.  The  deductions  for  noncash 
dividends  are  considered  tax  expenditures 
because  they  are  special  ijenetits  available  to 
the  cooperative  form  of  buslne&s  that  are 
not  available  to  private  enterprises  perforni- 
ing  the  same  economic  activities. 

A  number  of  tax  provisions  are  net  treated 
as  tax  expenditures.  The  general  tax  rate 
structure  is  not  part  of  t^x  expenditure 
analysis:  the  structure  of  graduated  tax  rates 
and  taxable  Income  bracket.s  in  the  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  and  separate  tax  struc- 
tures for  single  persons,  married  persons  fil- 
ing separately,  heads-of-households  and  in- 
come splitting  for  married  persons.  Other 
such  items  are  the  personal  exeniptlon — one 
per  taxpayer  and  dependent — and  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction.  On  the  other  hand 
included  as  tax  expenditures  are  the  addi- 
tional personal  exemptions  for  the  aged  and 
blind,  itemized  personal  deductlon.s,  and  the 
excess  of  the  percentage  standard  deductioi 
over   the   minimum   standard   deductiou- 

In  the  business  tax  area,  the  combined 
corporate  normal  and  surtax  tax  rate  Is  not 
classified  as  a  tax  expenditure.  The  surtax 
exemption  Is  treated  as  a  departure  designed 
to  foster  small  corporations  and  therefore  Is 
treated  as  a  tax  expenditure. 

There  is  no  provision  for  negative  tax  ex- 
penditures, and  no  provisions  are  claasifled 
as  disincentives.  Thus,  the  corporate  surta.x 
rate  is  treated  as  the  basic  provision  and  not 
a  departure  from  the  normal  tax.  Tlie  limita- 
tion on  the  deduction  of  a  net  long-term 
capital  loss  is  a  limit  lo  the  Inceuiive  made 
available  through  the  special  treatment  for 
capital  gains. 

Imputations  of  income  in  kind  received 
from  the  services  of  durable  assets  are  not 
treated  as  income  in  the  tax  code  and  are 
not  here  classified  as  tax  expenditures,  ^^ie^• 
might  be  considered  as  income  under  ether 
concepts  of  income  for  tax  purposes  Meas- 
urement of  the  imputed  Income-In-klnd 
would  be  a  formidable  task.  The  Imputed  In- 
come from  an  owner-occupied  home  is  the 
most  prominent  of  these  items,  and  aniring 
the  others  are  tlie  income  that  could  be 
Imputed  to  household  furniture  and  appli- 
ances, books  and  art  collections  and  autonio- 


;.llp=    Food  FtF.mps  are  a  form  of  Income  In 
kind  that  also  is  omitted  from  this  listing. 

Foreign  tax  credits  are  not  classified  here 
a-;  tax  exi,<eudltures  since  they  are  generally 
<ont,idered  as  the  way  of  talcing  Into  account 
thp  interrelationship  of  domestic  and  foreign 
•.ax  systems  l!i  addition  this  analysis  does 
not  attempt  to  go  l)ehlnd  the  current  legal 
acceptance  and  attribution  of  payments  by 
US.  corporations  to  foreign  governments  as 
taxes  leg  ,  it  does  not  attempt  to  treat  any 
as  rovalties  as  in  tiie  case  of  oil  Income), 
wlien  the  payments  are  designated  in  that 
way  by  iho  e  governments.  Treating  credits 
I'or  bome  of  these  payments  as  t:ix  expendi- 
tures nuglit  be  ap,!opriat>',  but  they  would 
be  diflic'ilt  to  mea-iurt'. 

ME.^SURF-vIENT  HF   '.  K:i  EXPEN  nil  I'ltrs 

Estimates  of  tax  expeadltuie.s  are  dlliicviU 
to  determine  and  are  subject  to  important 
limitation.s. 

Each  tax  expenditure  is  moiisured  m  iso- 
lation. The  amount  of  tlie  deduction  is  add- 
ed back  in  the  calculation  of  taxable  income, 
which  raises  Its  level  The  difference  In  tax 
liabilities  between  the  existing  structure  of 
t.ix  r.ites  and  this  new  higher  level  of  tax 
liabilities  is  taken  as  the  amount  of  the  tax 
expenditure  For  this  computation  and  In 
keeping  with  the  general  practice  of  revenue 
estimating,  it  is  assumed  that  nothing  else 
changes:  neither  the  behavior  of  the  tax- 
payer, nor  the  economic  variables  that  might 
signal  an  adjustment  in  business  behavior, 
nor  ta.\.  fi:  cal  or  monetary  policies.  The  esti- 
mates vA-o  do  not  take  into  account  any  ef- 
fects that  the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  tlie 
items  might  have  in\  tnves'ni"ttt  patterns, 
consumption,  or  other  aspect.*  of  economic 
ii.-tivity  In  other  words,  the  estimates  shown 
do  not  take  into  account  the  induced  effects 
01  changing  tiie  provisions  Repeal  of  a  pro- 
vision, tlierefore,  would  not  nece.ssarilv  raise 
the  re\eiiup  associated  with  removal  of  that 
provision 

There  are  other  a-Npec's  of  this  kind  of 
an.ilysis 

First,  if  two  or  more  items  were  to  be 
elimiaaied.  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
chan^'>.s  being  made  at  tiio  same  time  might 
pruduci'  a  ies.scr  or  greater  revenue  effect 
than  the  sum  of  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
Hem  .separately.  TliLs  Is  why  totals  ai^e  not 
.shown  for  table  1.  except  In  a  footnote. 

Second,  in  some  cases  If  a  lax  expenditure 
item  were  to  be  eliminated,  it  Is  probable 
tliat  Congre.ss  would,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
desire  to  deal  with  the  underlying  problem 
by  a  direct  expenditure  or  loan  program.  The 
effect  of  any  such  program  is  not  taken  Into 
account  in  the  estimates  shown   A  direct  ex- 


penditure could  become  a  tax  expenditure  if 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  payment  to  an  Indi- 
vidual or  business  that  is  not  Included  in 
income  subject  to  taxation.  In  addition.  If 
some  of  these  provisions  were  removed  from 
the  tax  laws,  this  removal  might  be  accom- 
panied by  revisions  in  tax  rates,  poi^onal 
exemptions  or  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, as  has  happened  in  the  past.  Other 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  might  be  adopted 
to  offset  a  tax  change.  This  has  not  been 
taken  Into  account  in  the  estimates. 

Third,  when  tax  expenditure  Items  have 
been  added  to  the  tax  law  in  the  past,  they 
did  not  become  fully  effective  until  the  lapse 
of  several  years.  As  a  result,  the  eventual  an- 
nual cost  of  some  items  is  not  fully  refiected 
uni  il  some  time  in  the  future.  Conversely,  If 
various  Items  now  In  the  law  were  to  be  elim- 
inated, it  is  unlikely,  in  many  cases,  that  the 
full  revenue  effects  shown  would  be  realized 
luiiil  an  extended  period  of  years  had  passed. 

Fovrth,  differences  in  personal  Income 
levels  and  corporate  profits  can  also  accoun' 
for  differences  In  the  cost  of  tax  expenditure 
items  from  year  to  year.  Also,  some  tax  ex- 
penditure items  themselves  may  be  larger  or 
smaller  from  year  to  year,  wholly  Independ- 
ent oi  tax  considerations. 

Fifth,  U\  the  case  of  many  of  the  items, 
especially  those  for  which  information  Is  not 
available  on  tax  returns,  It  Is  necessary  to 
obtain  inforinati(jn  from  whatever  sources 
are  available  and,  when  sources  are  limltsd. 
U)  make  assumptions  on  which  to  base  the 
estimatcvi. 

Tax     tXPE.NDlit  res     UY     FUNCTIONAL     CATE'-OnV 

To  aid  analysis  of  the  economic  benefits 
piuvided  through  the  tax  laws  lo  various  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  the  costs  (tax  expendi- 
tures) and  beneficiaries  (In  terms  of  area  ot 
activity)  are  grouped  In  table  1  in  the  same 
functional  categories  as  outlays  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Where  possible  and  relevant, 
estimates  are  shown  separately  for  Indivi- 
duals and  corporations.  Some  tax  expendi- 
tures do  not  fit  clearly  Into  any  of  the  budget 
functional  categories.  In  the  Special  Analysis 
P  in  the  Budget,  they  have  been  placed  in 
three  iunctional  cutegorles  added  to  those  in 
the  budget:  business  investment,  personal 
investment  and  other  tax  expenditures.  In 
this  report,  however,  the  tax  expenditure 
items  in  the  three  special  categories  have 
been  placed  within  the  budget  functional 
categories  to  which  they  are  most  closely  re- 
lated so  that  comparisons  will  be  easier  to 
make  between  outlays  and  tax  expendltvires 
by  functional  categories.  Table  2  lists  each 
of  the  items  and  shows  to  wlilcii  functional 
category  it   was  transferred. 


TA8LL  !,--TAX  EX^f MDITURE  ESriMATCS.  Br  FUNCTION  '  FCCAL  YFAPS  IS?")  81 
(ill  PMlInn-  at  dullaisl 


1975       1976 


Corporations 
1977         1978        1979 


Individuals 


198C        1981 


1975        1976 


1977 


1978        1979 


1980 


H.M 


55 


55 


National  tlefertse- 

Exclusion  of  benefits  2nd  allowances  to  Armed  Feces  pef5onnel   .. 

Exclusion  of  military  oisability  pensions , 

International  affairs' 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  abroad  by  U  S,  citizens   

Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividends  or  LDC  corporations . . 

Deferral  of  income  of  domestic  international  sales  corporations 
(DISCV 

Deferral  of  income  of  controlled  foreign  'orporatic^s 

Special  rate  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations 

Natural  resources,  environment  and  energy 

Exclusion  ot  interest  on  State  and  local  goven  mei  t  oollLtion  con- 
trol bonds.  _ 

Expensing  ot  exploration  and  development  costs 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion       

Pollution  control.  5-yr  amortization 

Capital  gain  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal  and  iron  0(1 

Capital  gain  treatment  ot  certain  tirrber  income     ._ 

culture 

Expensing  of  certain  capital  outlay-        

Capital  gain  treatment  ot  certain  income 

Cooperatives:  deductibility  oi  noncash  patronage  dividends  and 

certain  other  items  

Commerce  and  transportation 

Investment  credit  ....  . 

Depreciation  on  buildings  (other  tttan  rental  housing)  in  excess  ol 
straight  line .. 


650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

550 

659 

;o 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

5'j 


65 


130 


145 


160 


175 


55 


55 


55 


195 


205 


220 


Ag 


1,130 

1  340 
525 

50 

110 

650 

1  080 

20 

15 

155 

1  420 

365 

50 

170 

840 

1,020 

15 

20 

105 

1  460 

365 

50 

220 

1,045 

1,015 

5 

20 
175 

1  495 

365 

50 

255 
1,285 
1,110 

"     25 
190 

1  ^W 

365 

50 

300 
1,540 
1,215 

■   25  " 
200 

I  735  .. 
365  . 
50  . 

330 
1.850 
1,325 

"■"30 
215 

590 

50 

75 

'.OO 

2,010 

30 

35 
120 
465 

40 
60 

50 
155 
500 

55 
195 

575 

100 
245 
625 

125 
305 
MO 

145 
365 
670 

160 
435 
695 

10 
145 

45 
60 

50 
65 

60 
70 

63 
75 

79 
10 

85 
(5 

31) 

105 
30 

115 

40 

120 
40 

130 
45 

135 
50 

150 
50 

475 
455 

355 
490 

360 
565 

370 
655 

380 
705 

390 
760 

40O 
t20 

sss 

410 

►,.  850 

455 

6  370 

485 
5,295 

520 
5,615 

555 
5,910 

595 
6,255 

4  RbO 

950 

1,410 

1,445 

1,080 

1,155 

1.235 

1,320 

220 

275 

280 

300 

325 

350 

375 

220 

215 

215 

235 

250 

275 

300 

March  23,  1976 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


7591 


Corporations 


1975       1976       1977       1978       1979       1960 


1981 


Asset  depradrtion  range 1,280     1,435  1.630      1,825     2,000     2,095     2,135 

DIvidoiid  eidiMoii . .— 

Capital  pin:  corporate  (cMor  Uwi  firiijni'aod  Minbw)!""""/     695 760  900     i,  015     1  096"    f  170     1  260 

Capital  uin:ladiiridiial(olhar  Mm*  fanning  and  timtwr) 

RnandM  institutioas:  excess  bad  debt  nsarvM 880        815  570        635        730        900 

Exemptioa  oi  aedit  unions 115         125  135         145         155         165 

Deductibility  of  interest  on  consumer  credit.. 


1,060 
175 


115 
40 


205 


1(1 
260 


125 


Expensing  of  research  and  development  expenditures 

Corporate  surtax  exemption 

Deferral  of  tax  on  sliipping  companies _ 

Railroad  rolling  stock:  5-!(r  amortization 

Excess  1st  year  depieciation 

t.clusfon  of  iiilerest  on  State  and  local  industrial  development 
t'Onris , 

Ofttiittibility  of  nonbusiness  State  ga»line  taxes 

f  (uensiiig  ol  construction  perio<l  interest  and  taxes 

C;iiiital  gains  at  death'      .   .   

Deferral  of  capital  gain  on  home  ?alHS       _ 

Credit  (or  purchase  ol  ne*  homes 

l.'eijuctibility  of  iiioilgage  interest  on  owner-occupied  homes 

Oeductibility  of  property  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes 

Uepreciaticn  on  rental  housing  in  excess  ot  straight  time    

Cii'nmunity  and  regional  development: 

Housing  rehabilitation :  5-yr  amortization  .  .     

Erlucation,  training,  employment,  and  social  services: 

Exclusion  of  scholarships  and  fellQwships.- .  

Parental  personal  exemption  for  student  age  19  and  over. 

Deductibility  of  contributions  to  educational  institutions 

Deductibility  of  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 

Child  care  facilities:  5-yr  amortlz.ition 

Credit  for  employing  AFDC  recipients  and  public  assistance 

recipients  under  work  incentive  program     . 

Deductibility  of  cliarU,it>lp  contributions  (other  thiin  education) 

H^lltj;: 

Exclusion  ol  employer  conliihutions  to  medical  insurance  pre- 
miums and  medlciil  c;ire  .  

Oeductibility  of  medical  expenses       .     

Oeduciibilily  ol  chjntsble  contiibutiniis  (piinurll"   for  healtit 
seivice)..  .... 

l-ro'iie  security: 

'  <'-lusion  of  sod.-.l  secuii!,'  benef,!5: 

Disability  iasuiance  tjenefilb  .  

OASI  benefits  lor  aged..     . 

Penefits  for  dependent:  and  <;iiryivors     _ 

f  Illusion  of  lailtoad  retirement  s/stein  benefits  .  

E.'^clLision  of  unemployment  in&urance  t>enef:ts.  

Exclusion  ol  v/i'ikmen's  compensation  beiiefiis ._ 

Exclusion  of  puWic  assistance  benefits  .   .  .  

Exclusion  ol  special  benefits  loi  disabled  coal  miners  

Exclusion  of  sick  pay         . 

'let  exclusion  of  pension  contributions  ant!  earnings: 

Employer  plana.      

Plans  for  self-einploycd  and  others.         ^ 

i  "liislon  of  other  employee  benefits: 

Premiums  on  group  term  life  Insurance  .  . ,. 

Premiums  on  accident  and  accidental  deatn  insurance _.     ...^ 

Income  of  vusts  lo  finance  supplementhty  unemployment 

benefits 

Ideals  and  lodftiiu; 

f  Kiiiision  of  capital  gain  on  liome  sales  if  over  65 . 

txccss  of  percentage  standard  deduction  over  minimum  standard 

deduction 

Additional  exemption  for  the  Wind 

Additional  exemption  for  over  65 

Retirement  income  credit 

Earned  income  credit  .. 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance  savings    

Oeductibility  of  casualty  lasses    „ 

Maximum  tax  on  earned  income 

Vfio'ans'  benefits  and  services: 

Exclusion  of  veterans' disability  conipens<iMt>n 

Exclusion  of  veterans' pensions   .. .  .  . 

f.<clusion  ot  Gl  bill  benefits  ..       . 

(.■fnviA  government:  Credits  and  deductions  lur  political  coii'ributions _. 

P"  eniie  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance: 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  general  purpose  State  and  local  debt 2.675 

I  xclusion  of  income  earned  in  U.S.  possessions 245 

Oeductibility  of  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  (ether  than  on 

rvi/ner-occupled  homes  and  gasoline) 

li'l -'tsl:  Deferral  lo  Interest  on  savings  bonds. 


635 

345 

70 

55 

175 


120 


660 

1,020 

105 

30 

145 

150 


695 

,180 

130 

10 

165 

195 


725 

,525 

155 

5 

ISO 

235 


755 

,890 

180 

200 

270 


785 
,270 
205 

220 

315 


815 

5,670 

230 

240 

355 


IndividiMb 

1975       1976  1977       1978       1979       1980         l»l 

125         155  175         195         220         220           235 

315         335  350         370         385         405          425 

5,"096      5.455  6,225      7,'36O""7,'905"  8,490       9.145 

iriK      liWO'  1,075      1,195      i, 325  "i."475i. 635 


985      1.020         1,C65      1,110  1,150      1,190      1.230 ' 


120 
35 


125 
25 


115 

20 


145 

15 


15b 

10 


170 
10 


215 


280 


325 


355 


390 


430 


100 

55 

820 

525 

6,450 

805 

5.405 

4.510 

405 

65 

2tiC 
670 
440 
295 


80 

75 

575 

545 

f..?20 

845 

625 

4.545 

3.690 

430 

55 

21(: 
(•90 
450 
330 


85 

90 

600 

570 

7,280 

890 

100 

4,710 

3,825 


40 

220 
715 
500 
420 


95 

110 
665 
595 
8.120 
935 


105 

130 
735 
620 
015 
9S0 


115 

150 

815 

645 

10,005 

1,030 


5  225 

4.245 

480 

25 

235 
735 
555 
460 


5. 800   6.  440 

4,710   5,230 

510    545 


IS 

245 
760 
610 
510 


15 

255 
780 
670 
560 


130 

170 

910 

670 

11.105 

1,080 

7,150 

5.805 

580 

15 

270 
805 
735 
615 


10 

265 


130 


10 
350 


175 


!0 

400 


200 


10 
445 


220 


10 
490 


240 


10 


2h-? 


3,46b      3,  (Ml      .3,125      3,470      3,845      4,275        4.7.10 


3,  2?s 
2,31') 

920 


275 

2,740 

450 

170 

2.300 

505 

105 

50 

315 

5.2»5 

3SKI 

740 
50 

5 

40 

1.385 

10 

1,100 

130 


1,  545 
280 
400 

540 
25 

255 
40 


3,  Gf.5 
2.  020 

800 


315 

3.045 

495 

185 

3.305 

555 

115 

50 

330 

5.745 
770 

8C5 

55 


?85 


1, 165 
20 

1.155 
120 

1,455 

1,695 
300 
48(1 

550 
30 

330 
40 


4,225 
2,095 

830 


370 

3,525 

565 

200 

2.855 

640 

130 

50 

3:.0 

6,  175 
%b 

891; 


.3(l'. 
50 

1,560 
25 

!,  220 
110 
t9P 

1,855 
33<J 
580 

'•95 
30 

280 
65 


4,730 
2,325 


5,300 
2,580 


5, 93:. 
2,865 


6,650 
3,175 


920      1,025      1  135        1.  ,-"^0 


415 

3,965 

635 

215 

2,655 

705 

145 

50 

370 

7,120 
i.065 

%5 

65 


320 
55 

1,635 

25 

1,280 

110 

2,025 
355 
695 

595 
30 

26'i 
40 


470 

4,460 

715 

230 

2.470 

775 

165 

50 

385 

7,835 
1.180 

1.050 
70 


335 
ifi 

1,  72(1 
25 

1,  34fi 
90 

2.210 
380 
835 

595 
30 

25S 
50 


525 

5.020 

805 

245 

2,295 

855 

185 

50 

405 

8.620 
1.300 

I  135 

8u 

s 
350 

d', 

l,8fl5 

25 

1.  410 


2,110 

405 

1,000 

595 
30 

240 
50 


2,890 
210 


3,150 
285 


.375 
305 


3.630 
325 


3.925 
350 


4.300 
375 


1,130       1,280       ).390       1,1!*      1.60'.       1.735 


8,490 
525 


0,505 
605 


6,680   7,415 
685    765 


8,230 
8«5 


9,140 
925 


595 

5.645 

905 

Vf\ 

2,  n5 

9-U) 

210 

50 

4.'5 

9,  4|t0 
1.440 

1.2'0 
85 

5 

3-iS 

70 

1.89j 

l.t'J- 
70 

2.625 

430 

I,  20') 

59'', 

ivi 

85 
l.R»i 


10.  14;i 
i.Oi'". 


'  All  estimates  are  based  on  the  tax  code  as  of  Dec.  31, 1975,  with  the  exception  that  the  provisions 
ot  tlie  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of  1975  regarding  the  standard  deduction  for  Individual  income 
ta<pavers  ate  treated  as  if  they  were  permanent 

■  The  calendar  year  aggregate  income'sales  ratio  of  DISC'S  is  estimated  to  be  0.08  in  1975 
0.075  in  1976, 0.07  in  1977, 0.065  in  1978,  and  0.06  thereafter. 

The  administration  estimates  this  tax  expenduture  net  of  reduced  estate  tax  receipts.  As  a 
result,  the  tax  expenditure  for  capital  gains  at  death  declines  to  (4.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
$5.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

*  Includes  for  1976  the  fax  reduction  portion  of  $291,000,000  and  the  refundable  portion  of 
*!',^c;'^"'  !"'•"<'«  for  1977  the  tax  reduction  portion  of  $140,000,000  and  the  refundable  portion 
0.  5b56.000.000. 

Ht.;i>  t  jinitstinn?  on  the  use  of  ictah  ir»  exiilaine-l  in  the  text.  The  totals  (in  millions  of  dollars) 


fiscal  year: 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1977... 
1978... 
1979... 
1980... 
1981... 


Total         Corporations 


92,865 
98,530 
102,046 
108,  855 
118,490 
129,040 
140,  785 


?2,  270 
25,845 
25,460 
25,980 
28,040 
30,215 
32,645 


liidwidiidii 


70.  59S 
72. 68*. 
76.586 
82,875 
90, 450 
98.825 
108. 14P 


TaxaHw?'  ^'^"^  "'  ^'^  Treasury  Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
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TABLE     2. RECONCILIATION     BETWEEN     TAX     EX- 

PENDITTJRZS  IN  TABLE  I  AND  IN  SPECIAL 
AN.M.TKS  F  W  TH«  BtTDCET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1977 

RestructuriJjg  table  to  coulorm  with 
budget  functional  categories  for  outlays  by 
transferring  Items  from  personal  investment, 
business  investment  and  other  tax  expen<ii- 
I'lres. 

It(ym  transferred  to  budget  functional 
category 

1.  From  buiiaess  in  vestment: 
Exclusion  of  Interest  on  Statr   and  local 

government  industrial  revenue  bonds — 
Commerce  and  transportation. 

Excess  flrst-year  deprecla^i^'n  Commerce 
and  transportation. 

Depreciation  on  rental  hou.slug  in  excess 
of  straight  line — Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Depreciation  on  buildings  (other  than 
rental  housing)  In  excess  of  straight  line — 
Commerce  and  transportation. 

Expensing  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures— Commerce    and    transportation. 

Expensing  construction  period  Interest 
and  taxes — Commeroe  and  transportation. 

Capital  gain:  corporate  (other  than  farm- 
ing and  timber) — Commerce  and  tran.'spor- 
tatlon. 

Investment  credit — Commerce  and  trans- 
portation. 

Asset  depreciation  range — Commerce  a;.d 
transportation. 

2.  From  personal  investment: 

Dividend  exclusion — Commerce  and  trans- 
portation. 

Capital  gain:  Indi.  IduaJ  (other  than 
farming  and  timber)  —  Commerce  and  trans- 
I>ortatlon. 

Capital  gai.^3  at  death  Commerce  and 
transportation. 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  In.surance 
savings — Income  security. 

Deferral  of  capital  gain  on  home  sales -- 
Commerce  and  transportation. 

Deductibility     of     mortgage     Interest     n:i 
owner-occupied    homer,  —  Commerce    and 
transportation. 

Deductibility  of  property  ta.xes  on  ov.ner- 
occupled  home>— Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Deductib;li'.y  of  casualty  losses — Incorie 
security. 

Credit  for  purchase  of  new  home.^ —Com- 
merce and  transportatlo:i. 

3.  Prom  other  tax  expendl-'.ire- : 
Deductibility   of   charitable   contributions 

(other  than  education) — Health  and  Ed\i- 
catlon,  training  and  social  services. 

Deductibility  of  Interest  on  consumer 
credit — Commerce   and   transportation. 

Maximum  t.-vx  on  earned  Iticome — Income 
security. 


MUDDYING  THE  CAMPAIGN 
WATERS 

Mr.  BE.ALL  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
several  days,  the  Senate  ha.s  been  de- 
bating S.  3065.  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act.  Although  the  initial  pur- 
pose of  this  type  of  legislation  was  .simp!y 
to  reconstitute  the  FEC.  to  ineet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their 
decision,  in  Buckley  against  Valeo.  The 
Rules  Committee  has  used  ihi.s  'mpor- 
tunity  to  make  substantial  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  ba.sic  campaign 
law.  These  changes  have  been  made  in 
most  ca^es  without  the  benefit  of  any- 
thing resembling  the  careful  considera- 
tion that  they  need  and  deser\e. 

We  have  now  failed  to  meet  the  dead- 
line imposed  by  the  Court.  Unless  we  act 
rapidly,  we  will  have  nes-^ted  some  of  the 


beneficial  effects  of  the  Election  Refonn 
Act. 

Therefore.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
postpone  efforts  to  add  a  hodgepodge  of 
amendments  to  the  act  until  we  at  least 
h=»ve  one  national  election  under  our  belt, 
and  instead  move  to  reconstitute  the 
Commis.^ion  a-  required  by  the  Supieme 
Court. 

On  Monday.  March  22,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  iJublishcu  an  excellent  editorial  on 
tills  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  arti.tle.  entitled 
"Muddying  the  Campaign  Waters,"  be 
printed  in  tlic  Record.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th*^  RErono, 
as  follows: 

MltDDVlNG     THE   C'.MTAIJN     WaTFRS 

Ihe  Senate  is  recklcsaly  complicaMng  the 
campaign -reform  Uw,  and  Majority  Leader 
-Maiiifleld  is  probably  rK'ht  that  President 
Ford  wl'l  veto  the  bill  The  President,  \iould 
probably  be  rii^tained,  if  close  vo'es  in  the 
:-^enate  last  week  are  any  indication.  One  k'-y 
-.ccfion  supported  by  Dfiuocrats  was  retained 
by  a  oae-voio  maiyin  Congress  is  trying  to 
give  Itself  more  oversight  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  In  the  original  1974  reform 
amendrnent.s.  Congress  !iad  power  to  appoint 
:'ome  members  of  the  FEC.  Ihe  Supreme 
Court  ruled  ihiiv  proviiio.i  niiooustltulional. 
So  Congress  wuiits  to  make  sure  that  an  FEC 
composed  of  presidentlil  appointees  will 
never  be  a  tool  of  the  Presidency.  That's  a 
good  idea,  bir  the  middle  of  a  campaign  is  no 
time  to  unplenipni  it.  This  close  to  Watergate 
a  corrupt  White  House-FEC  relationship  Is 
improbable,  so  Coiigre  .s  c.iu  safely  wait  a 
year.  A  Waterj^ate-wary  public  is  also  llko-ly  to 
v.onder  whether  the  piiblic  good  is  n-Hlly 
v.hat  such  senators  as  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Hfnry  JacksoM  have  m  mind  as  tiiey  vole  on 
•amendments  that  affect  their  rivals'  presi- 
deittial  pri.^pect.^  Fraiik  Church  wisely  ab- 
stained. 

Some  members  also  want  to  extend  pubUc 
fiuaacing  of  elections  to  congres.slonal  races. 
That  might  be  a  ^'ood  idea,  but  it  lieeds  to  be 
considered  coolly  In  a  non-cicctlon  yenr.  It 
can  best  be  appral-ed  after  this  year's  ex- 
periment wiih  presidential  public  financi.r. 

A  third  soal  of  tho^e  senators  and  repre- 
.seniatives  -aUo  Insist  on  tir.kerlng  with  the 
1974  la'vv  is  to  keep  corpoiations  from  solicit- 
ing poiitical  fund.-)  from  employee^;.  This  new 
arrangement  m  American  politics  •items  from 
au  FEC  Inierpretaiion  of  the  1974  law.  It 
may  prove  unwioO,  but  it  certainly  deserves  a 
tiiHl  Next  vear  is  the  time  to  consider  the 
result  of  the  PEC  ruling;. 

What  Congress  ought  to  do  is  promptK  pas.s 
a  law  reconstituting  the  FEC.  .so  it  can  con- 
tinue to  make  payments  to  presidential  can- 
didates and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  candi- 
dates for  Improper  and  illegal  be'navlor.  Pe- 
riod. That  way  there  will  be  no  '.eto.  no  In- 
terruption in  campaigning,  and  no  chance 
that  the  FEC  will  die— and  with  It  a  reformed 
campal;5n. 


INGENUITY  ON  THE  RANGE 

:.Ir.  McCjOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1976  i.ssue  of  Successful  Farming 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Setting 
Goals  Forced  Him  Into  Better  Planning," 
It  describes  how  J.  Tibbs  Hamilton  of 
MidLind,  S.  Dak.,  by  careful  planning 
and  attention  to  detail,  achieved  a  5- 
yp>ir  beef  production  goal  that  even  the 
most  sophisticated  rancher  would  view 
with  envy, 

Mr  Hamilton  operates  a  7.000-acre 
unit  including  2,-500  tillable  acres  in  an 


area  where  there  is  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  14  inches.  Normally,  he  raises 
enough  feed  for  his  500-ccw  stock  herd 
and  feedlot  animals. 

Through  a  careful  conservation  pro- 
gram, he  retaiiis  sufficient  water  to  irri- 
gate cropland  and  through  unique  range 
management  he  constantly  improves  the 
quality  of  his  gra.sses.  These  practices  are 
integrated  with  a  breeding  procedure 
which  ultimately  gives  him  a  10-percent 
increase  in  salable  red  meat  above  the 
national  average  from  a  1,000  pound 
Choice  animal. 

To  congratulate  Mr.  Hamilton  on  his 
achievement  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  article  I  have  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Setting  Goais  KourEo  Him  Into  Better 

Planning 

(By  WlUard  Waltner) 

In  1970,  J,  Tipps  Hamilton.  Midland.  South 
Dakota,  decided  to  set  up  long-term  goals 
to  Improve  his  farming  and  livestock  prac- 
tices. To  keep  them  In  rrlnd,  he  put  his  goals 
down  In  writing. 

"In  an  area  of  14-ln.  average  rainfall,  where 
government  sta'  istlcs  show  20  acres  will  sup- 
port one  cow,  I  plati  to  make  10  acres  sup- 
port one  cow  and  produce  enotigli  feed  to 
carry  her  offspring  to  700-lb.  weight. 

'I  further  plan  to  have  more  than  90  . 
of  the  cow  herd  bred  back  within  50  days 
and  to  wean  a  90  ;  calf  crop. 

I  plan  to  have  90  of  the  feeders  gala  on 
a  6-1   feed  convertion  ratio." 

Five  years  later  he  had  reached  his  go'Is 
so  he  raised  tl:c.n. 

'Originally  I  had  a  goal  of  100  lbs  of 
animal  per  acre,  now  I  have  raised  that  goal 
to  50  lbs.  of  salable  meat  per  acre,"  he  says. 

Oood  pasture  management  and  the  hybrid 
vigor  of  a  three-way  cross  are  the  two  pri- 
mary factors  which  made  It  possible.  Using 
these,  he  has  doubled  carrying  capacity  and 
increased  salable  red  meat  by  40  lbs,  per 
animal  above  the  national  average. 

HE  BAL.\NCES  CROPLAND  AMD  PASTURE 

There  are  7.000  acres  In  the  Hamilton  oi)- 
1 1  at  ion.  They  break  down  into  approxi- 
mately 2,500  acres  of  tillable  fiat  land  and 
the  balance  In  rough  river  breaks  snltable 
o'llv  for  grazing  Hamilton  has  retttmed  half 
I'l  the  flat  laud  to  improved  pasture.  On  the 
balance  he  raises  enough  feed  for  his  ,500- 
cow  stock  herd  and  feedlot  animals. 

Pastures  are  so  rough  machinery  cannot 
be  used  for  Improvement,  so  the  important 
factor  Is  getting  the  most  possible  produc- 
tion from  them  In  carefully  controlled 
grazing. 

"The  grass  must  be  allowed  1o  go  to  seed 
at  least  every  other  year."  says  Hamilton. 
"Mast  of  our  native  pastures  will  go  to  .sceii 
every  year  becattse  we  seldom  graze  It  before 
July  16  and  It  will  have  matured  by  then  if 
there  is  sufficient  moisture." 

Pastures  are  fertilized  with  nitrogen  when 
economically  feasible.  As  a  result  of  the  care- 
ful management  and  fertilization  program, 
Hamilton  has  pastures  which  have  been  In 
crested  wheat  grass  for  25  years. 

DAMS  MAKE  IRRIGATION  POSSIBLE 

To  Improve  crop  production,  Hamilton  de- 
veloped a  series  of  dams  In  the  rough  pas- 
ture draws  to  catch  rain  and  snow  runoff. 

"In  these  breaks  we  cannot  make  use  of 
the  rains,  the  water  simply  runs  away.  I  am 
trying  to  collect  as  much  of  It  as  I  economi- 
cally can,  save  it  and  put  it  In  a  reservoir 
so  that  I  can  irrigate  out  of  It,"  explains 
Hamilton. 

"Corn  Is  our  best  crop,  mainly  because  It 
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produces  so  much,"  aajr  Hamlltnn.  "We  can 
produce  more  feed,  more  nntrtents.  more  en- 
ergy with  com  as  silage  than  with  any  other 
crop." 

He  rotates  com  with  small  grain,  mainly 
oats  and  barley,  rather  than  gdng  com  on 
!-orn.  This  practice  helps  keep  down  his  com- 
iiierc 


ial  fertilizer  and  chemical  costs. 


m.TiMA'rE  GOAi.  IS  Kou:  meat 

Hamilton's  primary  goal  Is  to  produce 
more  salable  red  meat  per  carcass.  According 
to  USDA  figures,  the  average  1,000-lb.  ani- 
mal, grading  Choice,  will  produce  a  eOO-lb, 
rarcRss  of  which  425-430  lbs.  will  be  retail 
^.liable  meat. 

He  says,  "Our  1.000-lb.  animal  with  a  800- 
ib.  carcass  has  460-480  lbs.  of  retail  salable 
red  meat.  Conservatively  speaking,  we  have 
Increased  the  salable  meat  yield  by  10% 
•hrough  genetics." 

Hamilton  considers  the  Ideal  cow  for  his 
stock  herd  to  be  a  Hereford-Angus  cross- 
breed, the  "black  baldy." 

"Take  an  P,  'black  baldy'  cross,  breed  her 
to  a  Limousin  and  the  offspring  \b  Y^  Angus, 
%  Hereford  and  Vi  Limousin.  With  this  pro- 
gram we  can  produce  a  csLrcass,  on  the  same 
feed  Input,  with  10-13  V  more  retail  cut  than 
tlie  national  average." 


EXPLANATION  OF  ANTITERRORISM 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  9721 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  time  limitations  on  the  discussion 
last  Thursday  on  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  Act  of  1976, 1  was  unable  to 
fiilly  explain  my  reasons  for  proposing 
the  antiterrorism  amendment  to  the  act. 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment regarding  my  amendment. 

In  offering  my  amendment  to  Hit. 
9721.  and  more  specifically  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  legislation  dealing  with  the 
African  Development  Fund,  I  recognize 
that  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  International  terriorlsm  and 
terrorist  activities  as  such  activities  dis- 
rupt International  transportation,  com- 
munications, commerce  and,  in  some 
cases,  international  relations.  We  are 
also  perhaps  too  painfully  aware  that 
preventive  measures  and  the  punishment 
of  terrorists  are  difficult  to  accomplish 
when  terrorist  attacks  occur  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  third  states  or  when  ter- 
rorists are  granted  asylum  or  refuge  by 
sympathetic  ftates. 

The  major  Issues  facing  the  United 
States  are  the  protection  and  safety  of 
American  travelers,  businessmen,  and 
diplomats  abroad.  The  pattern  of  inter- 
national terrorism  has  become  increas- 
ingly diversified  with  the  applicatlcm  of 
new  methods  of  violence  to  broader  geo- 
graphic areas  and  with  increasing  co- 
operation and  collaboi*ation  among  dif- 
ferent terrorist  groups.  In  offering  my 
amendment.  I  wish  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider terrorist  activities  as  such  to  extend 
to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  national 
liberation  movements  but  rather  to  that 
aspect  of  international  terrorism  which 
I  would  define  as  politically  and  socially 
motivated  violence  against  civilians  or 
pi-operty  which  takes  the  form  of  air- 
craft hijackings,  attacks  on  airlines  and 
airline  passengers,  kldnapings,  assas- 
sinatloos,  bombings  and  seizure  of  hos- 


tages for  ransom  of  various  fonns,  in- 
cluding the  release  of  political  or  other 
prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  United  States  has  encouraged,  if  not 
taken  the  lead,  in  fostering  multilateral 
action  against  terrorist  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agency  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Three 
treaties  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
Intei-national  cMl  aviation  have  been 
negotiated  within  the  ICAO  and  are  now 
in  force.  Also,  two  treaties  concerning 
the  protection  of  diplomats  from  terror- 
ist activities  have  been  signed  by  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  slow  in 
moving  but  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
international  terrorism  as  reflected  in 
such  events  as  occurred  which  have  seen 
the  wanton  murder  of  American  diplo- 
mats in  the  Sudan  go  unpunished  and 
where  other  coimtries  openly  flaimt  in- 
ternational efforts  to  combat  terrorism 
by  providing  refuge  for  terrorists.  I  am 
convinced  that  without  greater  Interna- 
tional cooperation  we  are  all  destined 
to  become  victims  of  international 
terrorists. 

In  offering  my  amendment  I  suffer  no 
illusions  about  using  VS.  voting  power 
within  the  African  Development  Fund 
effectively  to  deny  UJ3.  funds  to  coun- 
tries which  provide  refuge  to  Interna- 
tional terrorists.  We  all  are  aware  that 
African  member  nations  of  the  African 
Development  Fund  retain  50  percent  vot- 
ing power  while  contributing  slightly 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds.  Nor 
is  it  my  Inten'tion  In  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  point  fingers  at  a  specific 
country  for  its  past  actions  or  to  deny 
funds  to  the  poorest  of  African  nations 
which  would  be  the  recipients  of  funds 
imder  the  African  Development  Fimd. 
What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
provide  policy  guidelines  for  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  thereby  reinforcing  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  combat  international  terrorism 
in  general,  and  to  convey  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  tliis  difficult 
issue. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  ON  THE 
PLIGHT  OF  DISPLACED  HOME- 
MAKERS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  introduced  S.  2541,  the 
Equal  Opportunity  for  Displaced  Home- 
makers  Act,  to  benefit  3  to  6  million 
people  who  are  trapped  in  an  economic 
no-man's  land.  They  have  lost  their 
spouse  through  the  tragedy  of  death  or 
divorce,  have  little  if  any  source  of  in- 
come because  they  are  too  young  for 
social  security  benefits.  They  are  thought 
to  be  too  old  for  ready  employment,  and 
too  rich  for  welfare.  They  have  spent 
their  married  lives  working  for  no  pay 
as  chauffeur,  cook,  laundry,  cleaner, 
mother,  wife.  They  are  now  "displaced 
homemakers,"  with  few  job  prospects, 
no  Federal,  State,  or  local  aid,  and  a  lot 
of  fear. 

Sixteen  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  seeking  means  of  bringing  these 


individuals  into  the  work  force.  As  one 
of  my  cosponsors,  Senator  Rdicoff,  put 
it: 

AU  of  U8  should  have  a  selfish  Interest 
in  helping  these  (pec^le)  find  meaningful 
employment.  Without  Jobs,  they  become  dis- 
illusioned welfare  recipients;  with  Jobs  they 
can  be  active  inemliers  of  society  and  tax- 
payers. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished a  story  about  a  group  of  displaced 
homemakers  which  graphically  describes 
their  plight.  I  commend  this  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  consider 
the  clear  need  for  ameliorative  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  2541.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Displaced  Womak:  Pacing  the  Fiiturk 

With  Feah  amd  Hope 

(By  Lynn  Darling) 

In  the  smaU  living  room  of  an  apartment 

In  Northern  Virginia,  seven  women  sit  In  a 

circle  trying  to  banish  the  past,  cope  with 

the  present,  and  face  the  future. 

They  are  aU  either  separated  or  divorced. 
They  range  In  age  frcHn  late  twuitles  to  mld- 
flfties,  bound  together  by  the  economic,  legal 
and  emotional  battles  they  enter  dally.  They 
come  together  once  a  week  for  shelter  and 
for  support,  for  the  commonality  of  shared 
problems,  for  the  hard,  often  brittle  hunt 
for  solutions. 

"I'm  almost  63,"  says  a  well -dressed  woman 
In  a  pantsuit.  Her  graying  hair  Is  neatly 
colffed,  her  eyes  are  wide  with  fear.  "We 
were  married  for  30  years."  He  was  a  profes- 
sional man,  she  a  professional  wife.  And  she 
had  spent  that  day  at  a  vocational  rehabili- 
tation center  taking  a  battery  of  tests  de- 
signed to  determine  what  skills  she  had. 
what  jobs  she  was  qualified  for.  There  was 
pride  in  her  voice  as  she  told  the  group  of 
her  determination  to  go  back  the  next  day 
for  more  of  the  same.  There  was  despair  as 
she  told  them  about  the  fractions. 

"I  practically  had  heart  seizure,  right  there 
In  the  room,"  she  says.  "It's  been  SO  years. 
I  couldn't  do  them.  How  on  earth  am  I  go- 
ing to  get  a  job  if  I  can't  do  fractions?" 

The  women  ask  her  what  part  of  the  test 
she  did  well  m,  seeking  to  shore  up  at  least 
one  line  of  defense.  "English,"  she  answers,  "I 
was  always  good  in  English,"  and  for  a  mo- 
ment her  thoughts  drift  back  to  the  time 
when  fractions  and  sent^ice  structtires  had 
little  to  do  with  her  future. 

The  women  try  to  encourage  her.  "You 
dont  want  to  be  a  mathematician  any  way." 
they  say.  "Think  about  the  parts  you  did 
well."  But  she  refuses  to  be  reconciled.  "All 
right,"  she  says,  "I  did  well  in  English.  But 
I  still  bad  a  lousy  marriage.  I  still  don't  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do."  SmaU  trltimphs  of 
will  power  dissolve  In  the  face  of  the  one 
seeming  failure  that  renders  a  harsh  verdict 
on  the  last  30  years. 

The  women  try  to  divert  her  with  stories 
of  their  own  faltering  first  steps  toward  go- 
ing it  alone.  "I'd  never  paid  a  bill  before," 
says  a  handsome  woman  In  red,  white  and 
blue.  "The  first  time  I  paid  a  telephone  bill, 
I  carried  it  around  with  me  for  two  weeks 
becatise  I  simply  didn't  know  what  I  was 
supposed  to  do  with  it." 

Around  10:30  pan.,  the  group  prepares  to 
disband.  They  exchange  their  phone  numbers 
among  themselves.  The  woman  whose  eyee 
were  filled  with  fear  is  stUl  conteii4>latlng 
the  life  ahead  of  her.  "Hie  final  decreed  di- 
vorce, she  says,  will  be  handed  down  shortly 
before  her  birthday.  "TTiink  of  it  as  a  re- 
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birth."  says  one  of  the  women,  "Yes,  "  says 
another.  "It's  always  painful  being  bom." 

The  women  In  this  group,  like  the  others 
In  this  story,  now  have  a  name  In  the  con- 
stellation of  leglalatlve  change.  They  are 
called  Displaced  Homemakers.  They  are  older 
women,  wocoen  who  have  been  married  for 
20  and  30  yecu'S.  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  their  marriages  and  have  seen  them 
end  In  widowhood  or  divorce. 

Married  at  a  time  when  a  life  devoted 
solely  to  the  caring  of  bouse,  husband  and 
children  was  not  only  accepted  but  expected, 
they  have  ended  their  marriages  in  a  society 
quite  different  from  the  one  In  which  they 
took  their  vows.  Many  of  them  have  never 
developed  or  put  Into  practice  the  skills  upon 
which  the  Job  market  might  cast  an  appre- 
ciative eye.  Now  they  find  themselves  un- 
qualliled  for  a  job.  Ineligible  for  unemploy- 
ment, too  young  for  social  security,  too  old. 
In  the  eyes  of  prospective  employers,  for  Job 
training,  and  dispossessed,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  retirement,  pension,  and  health  Insur- 
ance plans  upon  which  the  security  of  the 
future  had  once  rested. 

But  while  the  financial  dlfBcultles  are  often 
enormous,  there  are  other,  lees  easily  cate- 
gorized problems  which  these  women  mti£t 
confront.  "If  a  woman  has  been  Mrs.  John 
Jones  all  her  life,  and  the  marriage  ends," 
aaya  Tlsh  Bommers,  head  at  the  Alliance  for 
Displaced  Homemakers,  "ahe  loses  not  only 
ber  husband  end  her  Job,  but  herself.  She 
feels  like  a  nonperson.  The  work  she's  done 
all  her  life  is  not  recognized  as  work  and  she 
has  very  little  left  to  give  her  a  sense  of  her 
own  self-worth.'' 

There  are  bills  pending  now,  In  the  Con- 
gress, In  the  Maryland  state  legislature,  be- 
fore the  D.C.  City  Council,  and  In  several 
other  states,  but  not  Virginia,  that  seek  to 
eatabllah  centers  for  such  women,  places 
where  Job  training  could  be  provided,  and 
where  women  could  find  information  and 
oounaelllng  on  legal  options,  health  and  emo- 
tional problems.  The  bill  in  the  House  calls 
■a  well  for  a  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  including  such  women  in  existing 
unemployment  benefits  programs.  But  as 
Kenee  Montgelas,  aide  to  Congresswoman 
Yvonne  Burke  (D-C«lif.),  the  bill's  sponsor, 
aaya:  "It's  a  new  type  of  concept,  and  thi.s 
lent  the  time  for  new  ideas  and  programs. 
It's  going  to  take  some  time  to  adjust." 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  women 
who  are  doing  the  adjusting.  Their  stories 
oome  out  tn  tangled  threads,  the  pain  and 
anger  and  fledgling  hope  boiind  up  each  in 
Uie  other.  Sometimes  the  determination  to 
aurrlTe  is  enough  to  patch  over  the  large 
bole  rent  In  their  sense  of  their  own  self 
worth.  And  sometimes  it  isn't.  Here  then,  are 
some  stories  of  women  who  have  made  It 
and  of  women  who  hope  they  will. 

Ema  Zeiss  (her  maiden  name)  married 
her  husband  20  years  ago  and  last  June  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  62.  He  had  been  ill  for 
several  years,  but  there  had  been  surgery 
and  it  looked  to  his  wife  as  if  he  were 
going  to  make  it.  He  hadn't  told  her  that 
be  had  only  six  months  to  live.  One  sum- 
mer day  he  went  back  Into  the  hospital,  and 
two  days  later  be  died. 

They  had  met  in  Germany  where  he  was 
stationed  as  a  sergeant  and  they  started 
life  together  on  H57  a  month  and  the  extra 
strength  an  interracial  marriage  required 
He  left  the  service  tn  1964  to  work  In  a 
leading  department  store  in  the  area.  He 
worked  hard.  He  strove  hard  to  succeed 
and  he  did,  becoming  an  executive  w^ith  the 
company.  Eventually  he  was  earning  $20.- 
000  a  year  and  she  took  a  Job  for  half  that 
amovtnt  for  pin  money,  the  occasional  ex- 
travagance. 

They  bought  a  borne  In  Reetoa.  ttejr 
r-dised  a  son  and  daughter,  they  had  a  tradi- 
tional marriage.  He  was  the  breadwinner,  she 
was  the  homemaker,  and  that  was  the  way 


it  was.   "He  would  never  help   around  the 
house,"  she  says.  "I  never  expected  hint  to. 

It  was  another  time  then.  I  don't  know  what 
I  would  think  now." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  think  when  he 
died.  There  was  shock  and  sorrow  and  bit- 
terness over  his  death,  there  were  bills  to 
pay.  The  pin  money  became  her  principal 
source  of  Income  and  she  took  in  a  boarder 
as  the   mortgage  payment  came  near. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  depression,  and 
nightmares  where  she  would  wake  convinced 
she  smelled  her  husband's  tobacco  and 
heard  his  footbteps  on  the  stairs,  much 
like  an  amputee  may  feel  pain  In  a  limb  no 
longer  there.  "When  you  get  married,"  she 
says,  "you  think  of  yourself  as  two  in  one. 
You  think  of  you  and  your  husband  as 
one  Individual,  you  become  one  unit.  When 
he  had  felt  pain,  I  had  felt  It  too,  Jxist  as 
if  It  were  happening  to  me.  When  he  died, 
I  became  a  half-{}erson." 

Now  her  days  are  spent  getting  tip  at  5:00 
a.m.  and  working  fulltlme  and  taking  classes 
three  nights  a  week  at  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College  in  Loudoun  Coimty  In 
order  to  earn  a  degree  In  Business  Adminis- 
tration tn  the  hopes  that  it  will  lead  to  a  bet- 
ter and  higher  paying  Job.  What  time  there 
is  left  is  spent  with  her  10 -year-old  son. 

Her  income  now  is  about  $900  a  month; 
the  bills  amount  to  about  $1,000.  "I  know 
what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  says.  "You 
think  I  should  .sell  the  hou.se.  But  he  worked 
all  his  life  for  this  house  and  I'm  not  going 
to  give  that  up  as  long  as  X  can  work.  He 
worked  too  hard. " 

She  pauses  for  a  sip  of  coffee  and  the 
Kleenex  nearby.  "That's  what's  so  hard,"  .she 
says.  "You  work  all  your  life  and  you  buy 
a  home  and  you're  hitting  60  and  finally  you 
can  look  back  and  you  can  feel  that  you've 
made  It.  And  then  the  bottom  falls  out.  But 
you  Jxist  haven't  got  the  right  to  collapse.  If 
I  sold  the  hou.se,  what  would  I  have  left. 
What  would  be  left  of  him?  " 

She  cherishes  the  small  signs  that  the 
half -person  Is  becoming  whole  again.  She 
remembers  vividly  the  first  time  she  talked 
back  to  her  boss.  "Boy  waa  I  proud  al  my- 
self. I'd  never  done  anything  like  tbat  before. 
You  finally  begin  to  realiae  tbat  you're  sole- 
ly responsible,  and  tbat  you  have  to  learn 
how  to  speak  up  for  yourself.  I'm  beoomiug  a 
real  rebel  now.  Sometimes  I  don't  recognize 
myself." 

She's  going  to  make  it,  she  says.  "I'm  de- 
termined to."  But  always  there's  the  con- 
stant worry.  She's  46  and  another  Job  may  be 
impossible  to  find.  She  faces  the  prospect  of 
major  surgery  that  might  put  an  end  to  the 
Job  she  has  now.  The  question  comes  back, 
she  says,  over  and  over  again  to  haunt  her. 
"What  if  I  get  sick  and  lose  my  Job?  What 
then?" 

Marion  Hearon  has  sympathy  for  the 
widow's  plight,  but  it  is  tempered  by  a  dif- 
ference she  sees  between  death  and  a  final 
decree.  "At  least  the  widow  doesn't  have  to 
wonder  What's  wrong  with  me?'  and  she 
doesn't  have  to  know  tliat  others  are  won- 
dering that  too,  wondering  what  you  did  to 
make  him  leave,"  she  says. 

.She  and  her  husband,  a  mathematician  for 
ti'.e  government,  were  divorced  after  26  years 
of  marriage.  They  had  met  in  college.  She 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  chemistry  and 
worked  as  a  research  assistant  until  a  mouth 
or  so  before  her  firbt  chUd  was  born.  She 
quit  her  Job  "because  It  wasn't  popular  then 
for  a  mother  to  be  working"  and  assumed 
the  role  of  homemaker.  She  cared  for  their 
two  daughters  and  their  su'ourban  home,  was 
active  in  the  Olrl  Scouts  and  in  community 
affairs  in  Montgomery  County,  where  they 
had  gone  to  live  in  the  late  '508.  And  then 
rnme  the  separation  In  1970  and  then  the  di- 
vorce. 

ShP  ottll  shakes  her  head  in  wouucr  "yon 
.■^tart  out  with  a  gu\    making  $S2  a  month 


as  a  graduate  student.  You  stay  up  at  night 
typing  hiB  papers,  you  care  for  bis  obUdren. 
You  bave  a  good  standard  of  Uving,  you  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  how.  In  five  yean,  you 
can  maybe  get  a  house  in  the  country  or  a 
cottage  on  the  beacb.  And  tben  ev«-ytbing 
breaks  down.  You  thought  of  youiaelves  as 
two  reasonable,  intelligent  people  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  one  person  decides  he's  en- 
titled to  everything  that  makes  up  26  years. 
And  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  that 
you're  a  responsible  person  and  a  member 
of  the  community.  You've  worked  so  hard 
for  so  long  and  you  really  haven't  made  any 
demands.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  see 
you  as  an  aging,  dumped  woman  with  noth- 
ing to  offer. 

And  then,  she  says,  there  comes  a  day 
"when  you  realize  that  if  you  want  to  survive 
you  have  to  take  stock  ot  what  you  have  to 
work  with."  She  took  typing  in  an  adult  ed- 
ucation class  and  went  to  work  as  a  OS-3  sec- 
retary at  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
She  is  up  to  a  OS-^  now,  and  works  weekends 
as  a  hostess  for  a  real  estate  company,  a  56- 
hour  week  in  all.  She  worries  about  the  time 
she  doesn't  have  to  spend  with  ber  16-year- 
old  daughter.  "The  tbloga  you  do  to  keep  a 
family  close,  you  can't  because  you're  con- 
stantly hassling." 

Looking  back  on  her  Ufe  since  the  di- 
vorce, she  tallies  up  the  changes  in  herself. 
"Well,  to  begin  with,"  she  aays,  "you  learn 
not  to  get  uptight,  to  take  tblaga  one  step 
at  a  time,  to  find  out  what  the  priorities 
are.  I've  struck  the  'ougbt-toV  out  of  my 
life — there  was  a  time  wtaen  I  would  knock 
myself  out  scrubbing  woodwork  but  not  any- 
more. I've  been  told  my  penonallty  has 
changed— tbey  .say,  Ijoy.  do  you  eome  on 
strong.'  I  guess  I  do,  I'm  a  lot  more  aware 
of  the  world  than  I  was." 

Looking  forward,  she  is  not  optlmlsUc. 
"When  I  learned  there  might  be  openings  for 
a  grade  five  chemist,"  she  mid,  "I  caHed  up 
thinking  tbat  at  tbat  level,  1  might  have  a 
cbanoe.  The  woman  aaked  me  if  I  bad  any 
experience  and  I  aald  "tm'  and  then  ^be  asked 
me  bow  long  ago.  When  I  told  her  20  years, 
she  aaid,  'I  oan't  even  encourage  you.  We 
have  thousands  of  t4>plicants  for  these  Jobs." 
But  how  do  you  get  recent  experience  If  you 
cant  even  get  tat" 

She  wouM  like  to  take  sotne  courses,  but 
there  It  little  time,  1cm  energy,  and  abe  finds 
learning  bardsr  than  It  naad  to  be.  "I  Just 
don't  «««m  to  fit  in,"  sbe  saya.  "I  oan't  find 
my  slot.  There  Juat  Isn't  anywheiw  to  go.  I 
can't  work  and  go  to  school  at  the  same 
time,  I  wouldn't  do  a  good  Job.  I  have  this 
terrible  feeling  that  I'm  at  a  dead  end  as  far 
aa  personal  productivity  is  eonoemed,  that 
I'll  never  catch  up." 

Lydla  Martin,  sitting  in  a  darkened  apart- 
ment on  Connecticut  Avenue,  would  give 
mueb  the  same  advice  to  her  three  children, 
all  of  them  now  grown.  It  has  been  almost 
a  year  since  the  marriage  ended,  almost  30 
since  It  began. 

She  receives  some  alimony.  She  works  oc- 
casionally as  a  substitute  teacher,  and  she 
goee  door-to-door  doing  public  opinion  sur- 
veys on  •  quota  basis.  8ta«  geta  by. 

8o  It  ian't  Just  the  money  that  has  sent 
her  out  applying  for  over  20  Jobs  and  filled 
a  folder  with  an  equal  number  of  rejection 
slips.  "If  I  got  a  Job,"  she  says,  "It  would 
change  my  whole  attitude.  It  would  be  my 
salvation.  I  wouldn't  have  the  anxiety  over 
whether  I'll  ever  pull  out  of  this  Or  whether 
I'll  lose  everything  I  have." 

She  has  a  master's  degree  in  guidance. 
Prospective  employers,  abe  eays,  ask  ber  if 
she  can  type;  tbey  say  sbe*B  overqualified 
or  underqualified.  M^at  they're  really  aaylng. 
the  middle-aged  woman  saya,  is  that  she's 
too  old. 

Employment  agencies  tell  her  that  she's 
exactly  what  thp  Job  market  doesn't  need. 
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She  is  taking  courses  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  tbat  woukl  give  tasr  «  eertlflcate 
qualifying  ber  for  paral«gsl  work.  "I'd  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,"  abe  says,  'n>ut 
I  m  over  the  bill  for  tbat." 

Material  values,  she  says,  "haven't  been 
that  important  to  me.  I  Just  want  to  be 
content.  To  have  a  Job  I  leally  like,  tbat 
I'm  interested  in,  tbat  I  could  be  useful  in. 
It  would  mean  everything  Just  to  get  settled, 
to  make  a  few  friends,  to  know  where  I'm 
going." 

The  question  of  a  precarious  future  faces 
Mona  Wear  as  well.  She  is  SB.  Her  husband, 
a  barber,  died  of  a  heart  attack  and  kidney 
disease  in  1987.  Since  then,  she  has  lived 
on  $400  a  month,  made  tip  <tf  the  Social  Se- 
curity she  reoelves  for  heiself  and  her  16- 
year-old  son  and  $115  a  montii  from  the 
Veteran's  Administration. 

In  three  years,  her  son  will  be  18.  There  will 
be  no  more  Social  Secvirlty  for  herself  or  for 
her  son  and  the  V.A.  benefits  win  be  cut  al- 
most in  half.  She  will  have  'to  get  a  job.  She 
does  not  have  a  high  school  diploma. 

She  has  held  only  one  paying  JOb  since  her 
husband  died,  'working  as  a  waitress  tar 
about  a  week.  She  quit  because  it  'worried  her 
to  heve  an  adolescent  boy  at  home  alone 
without  her  there  for  guidance,  worried 
about  the  effect  that  such  a  situation  had  on 
the  children  of  scHne  of  the  other  working 
mothers  she  saw  around  her. 

"It's  so  scary  to  try  to  make  it  In  the 
world  the  way  It  is  now,"  Aie  says,  sitting  In 
the  living  room  of  a  garden  i^partment  In 
Greenbelt,  Md.  "I  "was  raised  to  beUeve  that 
the  way  you  were  measured  ma  by  what  kind 
of  wife  and  mother  yon  'were.  X  ISumght  wom- 
en's lib  would  give  yon  a  ehotee,  but  now  It 
seems  that  youYe  nothing  If  you  don't  work. 
if  you  think  you  Should  be  home  with  your 
children.  It  seems  you're  dmmned  if  yon  do 
and  damned  if  you  don't.  The  week  I  wofted, 
my  son  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hoqiltal,  and 
when  I  got  there  the  nurse  read  the  Hot  act 
about  all  these  molSiers.  Who  we  never  home 
where  they  belong.  And  tben  the  next  time  I 
turn  around  people  are  looking  down  on  me 
for  not  working." 

Currently  she  to  flniwhing  up  a  three-month 
course,  whldh.  If  ahe  peases  the  exem,  wUl 
give  her  the  e^tiivslent  of  a  blg^  aefaool  di- 
ploma "I've  loved  the  cba&oe  te  leara  again," 
she  says,  and  she  'woold  Hke  te  And  a  way 
to  contlnxie,  so  tbat  when  tlM  Soelal  Sectulty 
runs  out,  shell  have  some  AUIe  for  a  ]ob. 
But  she  worries.  "Who  wlH  lilre  me  wben 
I'm  42?"  she  asks.  "What  wlU  hiHn>«>  «lMn 
I  get  older?  If  I  badnt  beem  able  to  attract 
meu.  u  I  dldnX  have  boyfrienda,  I  wouldn't 
have  some  of  the  thtags  I  do — a  dinner  out 
somewhere,  or  a  ride  out  aooiewberc,  or  a 
ride  some  place  because  I  dont  have  a  car.  I 
Just  wish  I  were  21  again.  If  I  were  21.  rd 
have  a  chance  to  make  it." 

Leyla  Sheabin  Bamaba,  now  44,  met  her 
husband  at  a  'wedding  reception  wben  ahe 
was  16,  a  freshman  in  bl|^  school.  Four 
years  later  tbey  were  mairled,  and  three 
ye«us  ago,  they  were  divorced.  "It  was  like 
taking  a  child  out  to  the  woods  and  telling 
her  to  find  her  way  home  again."  she  aaya.  He 
had  been  the  master  of  the  house,  she  had 
rarely  paid  a  biU.  Now  the  beet  Is  turned  cOI 
In  her  home  in  Camp  Springs.  Ifd.,  because 
the  bill  is  over  due  and  she  doesn't  want  to 
run  It  up  any  higher 

He  was  a  periodcmtlst  in  the  Air  Force, 
for  most  of  their  marriage  end  is  now  In 
private  practice.  She  remeaoben  dearly  the 
way  it  was  when  the  marna^B  ended,  each 
detail   etched  tn  ber  memory. 

"I  would  wake  up  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
ulght,"  she  says,  "so  frightened  my  heart 
was  pounding.  I'd  have  to  0d  tn  and  deq^ 
with  my  daughter.  I  lost  weight.  I  didn't  cere 
bow  I  looked,  I  wouldn't  put  on  makeup,  «U 
I  could  talk  to  my  children  about  were 
my  problems." 


"Z  spent  the  ttiM  'iOng*'— wondering  11 
I  had  done  thla  or  If  I  had  done  tha^  we'd 
still  be  together.  I  begged  not  to  wnke  np 
in  the  mnmlng.  X  was  eonvlneed  that  I  was 
gniag  te  Jose  my  rihMrtmn.  tbat  tbey  wooU 
loee  ber  (ber  ex-hnsband's  new  wife)  bet- 
ter than  me  hwcaase  I  would  never  be  able 
te  give  them  tbe   material  tilings." 

She  Is  getting  by  now.  learning  how  to 
make  It  in  ways  tbat  mi^t  have  seemed 
outrageous  to  tbe  respectable  wife  of  a 
mirldle-<aasB  prafesslonal  man  not  so  many 
years  before.  There  has  been  a  motley  col- 
lection of  temporary  Jobs  and  of  jobs  not 
reoetved.  In  the  ii«»g<r.wi«g  there  bad  even 
been  a  small  catering  service,  whm  she 
Owught,  "IV  put  my  entertaining  akiUs  to 
use.  But  I  spent  nxire  than  I  charged  doing 
a  party  just  so  'that  everything  would  look 
just  right." 

There  was  the  sununer  when  expenses 
were  shared  in  a  sort  of  communal  arrange- 
ment with  ber  son  and  his  college  friends. 
There  are  the  seml-montbly  basement  sales 
where  she  sells  <^  tbe  other  TV,  tbe  extra 
radio,  the  fur  coat,  tbe  gold  Omega  watch, 
tbe  other  valuable  Jewelry.  There  was  the 
we^end  this  winter  when  she  and  her  son 
Gary  loaded  down  the  car  with  quUts  be 
bad  bought  in  Charlottesville  and  pursuaded 
a  Oemgetown  vendor  to  let  them  share  his 
staeetocxner. 

"It  an  seemed  so  degrading  at  first,"  slie 
says,  "tbe  things  I  had  to  do  to  get  by.  But 
then  I  learned  not  to  feel  degraded  by  It. 
but  to  feel  proud  of  myself  for  how  resource- 
ful I  was." 

Tben  have  been  otiier  changes  as  well 
In  taie  way  die  looks  at  things.  "I've 
learned,"  she  says,  "bow  unimportant  aU  of 
tbe  material  things  tbat  you  fill  your  life 
with  actually  are.  It's  a  positive  healthy 
experience  to  learn  how  little  you  can  live 
on." 

She  has  learned  as  well  how  much  her  chil- 
dren mean  to  her — Jeff.  34, 0«ry,  22,  Usa.  IB, 
Rick,  18.  She  is  fiercely  protul  of  tbelr  Inde- 
pendenoe,  nurtured  by  tbelr  love  and  siq>- 
POft.  "Tve  jascovered."  she  says,  "tbat  the 
BMSt  Important  thing  you  can  give  anyone 
you  love  is  the  right  to  learn  how  to  make 
their  own  decUtons." 

She  is  going  to  school  now  at  Strayer  Col- 
lege In  tbe  District,  studying  bustaess  ad- 
B^Mstratton  under  a  federally  funded  pro- 
gram wlUeh  pays  for  ber  tuition.  This  quarter 
she  Should  make  the  deanls  list,  she  says. 

She  has  stitched  together  a  life  for  her- 
self but  there  are  stUl  ragged  edges  left  by 
taie  lejectlon  that  put  an  end  to  22  years.  It 
oomas  out  not  only  in  the  things  she  says, 
but  In  tbe  way  she  detains  a  visitor  to  diqtey 
a  few  mementos.  There  are  tbe  Valentlas's 
Day  cards  sbe  received  from  her  children, 
handwritten  testimonies  to  their  love  and 
need  for  her.  And  there  are  the  few  snuOl 
photo  albums.  In  one  of  them  is  a  picture  of 
her  In  a  time  since  past,  young  and  «TTiniTTg 
as  she  dances  in  tbe  arms  of  her  husband  on 
a  Caribbean  cruise. 

In  ber  smile  now  there  is  a  trace  of  irony, 
a  touch  of  pain.  "Everything  he  did,  he  did 
well,"  she  says.  "I  guess  I  was  his  only 
failure." 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
days,  this  body  will  take  up  the  food 
stamp  bill  drafted  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  faults  of  that 
legislation,  but  it  is  appropriate  to  note 
in  adxance  \idiat  is  likely  to  be  l^e  most 
controversial  subject  related  to  it.  That  is 
the  projxtsal  to  eliminate  the  puixihase 
reQuirement  for  food  stamps. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  recently  provided 


an  opportunity  for  tbe  dMbiguiebed 
SeDatovframKatiBas  (Ifr.  Docs)  and  me 
tostate  our  re^eettre  TteWB  OB  Ihte  lasue. 
I  express  my  ^pprecfstkn  to  Che  editors 
of  the  Sun  for  their  jn-THfiiljutinp  of  both 
sides  of  the  ddljate  in  tbli  mannmr  and 
to  compHment  tbe  Senator  firam  irn^Mc 
fw  his  argument,  witii  wliidi  I  must  re- 
gretfully disagree. 

Because  the  purchase  requirement  for 
food  stamps  is  a  ooovlioBted  matter,  I 
believe  our  statementB  in  Vat  Son  may 
be  useful  to  our  cofleagnes  in  oar  'upcom- 
ing considerattoQ  of  flie  food  stamp  Mil 
I  therefore  ask  unanimoiiB  «v»uMmt  that 
they  be  minted  in  tbe  Raooaa. 

There  b^ng  no  ohjecttoo.  Ifae  state- 
ments were  mdered  to  be  i»taited  in  tbe 
BxcoKD,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the   Baltimore   Sun,  Mar.   20.   1976] 

Shouu>  Food  Stamps  Bk  Solo  ob  Qxnx 

AWAT* 

(Host  food-stanqi  rec^dents  pay  «qHM'iflf«d 
percentages  of  their  inoonees  f<w  their 
monOily  stamp  allotments,  aaew  UjB.  sena- 
tors, inrihKMng  Bepublioan  Bob  Dole  of  Kan- 
sas, are  expected  to  prc|Kise  an  aeaawtaBSBt 
eltrntnating  tbe  purchase  zeqoiienNnt.  Nmf 
Tork^  Oonaervatlve  Depubiiean  q~««*^T 
James  L.  Budldey  sees  their  plan  as  a  step 
toward  a  negative  income  tax.) 

(By  Bob  Dole) 

Liberals  and  conservatives  agree  on  at 
lease  two  basic  principles  In  Ihe  current 
debate  over  reform  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram middle  and  upper  income  families 
fihoiild  not  receive  food  stamps,  and.  as  a 
corollary,  persons  living  below  the  official 
government  poverty  lerel  Aotdd  qualify  for 
■^atflfftanre 

The  food  stamp  reform  bin  rep<»ted  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Conunlttee  adopts  these 
principles  by  llmlUng  partlelpatton  in  the 
food  stamp  program  to  houB(9iolds  with  net 
incomes  bAIow  the  pover^  Une. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  committee  reform  plan, 
like  ttie  current  food  stamp  law,  does  nothing 
to  ensure  tbat  the  poor  are  actually  able  to 
recel've  food  stamp  aid. 

This  gap  between  qualifyii^  mmI  partici- 
pating househdlds  is  largely  attributaMe  to 
one  major  obstatfle:  ttie  |— ~'»mi-t  require- 
ment, tinder  the  oommlttoe  tam,  fdod  stamp 
reciplento  wlU  be  forced  to  par  21^  per  cent 
oi  tbelr  net  income  for  a  fixed  allotment  of 
foodstea«is. 

For  many  needy  fmntit^B — mm^f^r^^xy  the 
elderly  ixx>r  living  on  fixed  li¥iwiMa  i  imii 
the  current  average  24-peroent  purchase  re- 
qulTMnents  r^meents  an  insunnoontable 
burden.  A  series  of  studies — in  lOasisslppl. 
New  Toik,  North  Dakota,  and  otber  areas — 
has  determined  tliat  InaMUty  to  afford  food 
stamps  is  the  largest  single  reason  why  eligi- 
ble low-income  families  do  not  particlpete 
in  the  program. 

Instead  of  requiring  a  poor  family  to  pay 
$100  to  receive  a  $162  food  stamp  aUotment. 
we  should  simply  give  the  family,  wmiout 
payment,  862  worth  of  food  stamps.  Not  only 
would  znany  impoverished  families— especi- 
ally the  elderly  poor — be  able  to  receive 
needed  nutritional  assistance  for  the  first 
time,  but  administration  would  be  greatly 
simplified. 

^ponents  of  eliminating  the  purchase  re- 
quirement raise  many  objections  to  this  sim- 
plification of  the  program. 

It  Is  charged  that  less  money  will  be  spent 
on  food  since  families  will  not  have  to  com- 
mit the  full  coupon  allotment  to  food  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month. 

Yet  an  available  e-rldence  indicates  that 
most  current  rec^ients  ■will  continue  to 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  incomes  on 
food.  (Besides,  is  It  the  place  of  government 
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to  tell  a  poor  family  It  has  to  i»peiid  $162  on 
food  when  spending  $132  one  month  might 
allow  U  to  pay  for  a  heating  bill  to  prevent 
Its  heal  from  being  turned  off?) 

Moreover,  many  new  families  who  caiiiiot 
now  afford  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  would  be  able  to  increase  their  food 
piircliases  over  the  current  inadequate  levels. 

No  doubt,  elimination  of  the  purchase  re- 
quireinetit  will  decrease  the  cost  savings  of 
the  food  stamp  reform  bill,  since  more  poor 
families  will  l>€gln  receiving  asektance. 

But  preliminary  estimates  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  Indicate  that  $200  mil- 
lion or  more  can  still  be  trimmed  from  the 
1977  food  stamp  budget  even  if  the  purclm^e 
requirement  is  eliminated. 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  feder.'il  spend- 
ing restraint,  I,  too,  would  like  to  reduce  food 
stamp  outlays  by  a  greater  auu'unt.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  raising  procedural  road- 
blocks to  the  participation  by  reedy  clti^'ens 
In  government  aid  programs  U  a  proper  way 
to  keep  federal  expenditures  clowu. 

Elimination  of  the  purchase  requiremeut 
Is  the  simplest,  least  costly  me '.hod  of  offer- 
ing impoverished  Americans  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  And  it  would  have  other  henents: 

The  cost  of  selling  food  stamps— between 
50^  and  $1.10  for  every  tran'-aciion—  v.ould  be 
eliminated,  thus  saving  state  and  federal 
governments  from  $50  to  $100  million 
annually. 

Fraud  by  food  .-lamp  veudi'is.  v  hlcli  lias 
already  cost  the  taxpayer  nearly  *7  million, 
would  be  eliminated  since  iliero  v.r.  I'.tl  be  no 
vendors. 

Over  35  per  cent  of  food  :,tainp^  in  circula- 
tion would  be  eliminated,  thus  reducing  the 
burden  on  issuing  and  redemption  agencies. 

The  black  marketing,  or  discounting,  of 
food  stamps  would  be  substantially  ciut^lled. 
since  there  would  be  far  fewer  stamps  in 
circulation. 

As  I  view  It.  the  eliminatiOi;-of-tlie-pur- 
chase-requirement  issue  does  not  lend  itself 
to  traditional  liberal-conservative  distinc- 
tions. It  win  simply  ensure  that  the  food 
stamp  program  accomplishes  its  statutory 
mission — to  provide  low  income  families  with 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  And  on  that  fundamental  goal. 
there  should  be  little  disagreement 

BY  JAMES  L.  BtJCKl  EV 

V.lien  the  food  stamp  program  -a  .is  betjuu 
a  decade  ago.  food  stamps  were  not  supposed 
to  be  Just  another  form  of  welfare.  They  were 
not  intended  as  an  income  supplement  for 
the  unemployed,  for  students,  or  for  persons 
with  marginally  low  incomes. 

Rather,  they  were  to  provide  nutntional 
as^jistance  for  those  who  desperately  need  it. 

To  its  credit,  the  Congress  realized  that 
one  reason  for  hunger  among  the  poor  was 
that  many  persons  living  In  poverty  do  not 
have  the  experience  and  information  neces- 
sary to  manage  their  financial  resources.  And 
so,  the  purchase  requirement— the  amount  of 
money  which  a  recipient  must  pay  for  a 
greater  amount  in  stamps — was  meant  to  as- 
sist the  poor  in  developing  the  budgetary 
skills  and  disciplinary  habits  required  to 
make  the  most  of  pxiblic  assistance  to  them. 

Some  now  contend  that  the  purchase  price 
has  become  a  dLslncentlve  for  large  numbers 
of  the  poor  to  participate  in  the  program 

I  doubt  It. 

For  those  with  the  lowest  iiicomes,  the 
purchase  price  is  zero.  In  most  areas  of  the 
country,  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Chlidi-en  may  have  their  modest 
pui-chase  requirement  withheld  from  their 
v.elfare  check. 

BxiL  if  the  purchase  requirement  does  not 
.ocp  many  eligibles  out  of  the  program,  why 
■  :c  iiiany  of  them  not  participating?  The 
>!u.rking  truth  Is  that  approximately  on»- 
quai  if-r  of  the  American  people  are  now  tech- 
i.ftiiu-  eligible  for  stamps. 


Most  of  those  fifty  million  Americans  are 
too  proud — bless  them! — to  seek  food  assist- 
ance unless  they  truly  need  it. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  the  taxpayers.  Re- 
moving the  purchase  price  annually  save 
.some  $.30  million  in  administrative  costs; 
bult  it  would,  by  the  estimate  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  Increase  the  pro- 
gram's costs  by  at  least  $800  million  and  per- 
haps as  much  iis  $2.5  billion. 

In  fact.  lncrea.sed  participation  In  the  food 
stamp  program  will  not  be  the  only  eflect  of 
a  removal  of  the  purchase  requirement. 

If  the  purchase  price  L^  eliminated,  then 
food  stamps  will  become  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  cash  transfer — a  flat  addition  to  the 
recipients'  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of 
stamps  rather  than  dollarsi. 

Once  that  first  step  is  ta^cr.  .^  second  be- 
comes inevitable:  trausfririniUK  the  stamps 
into  cnsii  and  nuiiliiio  out  louj  chetics  in- 
stead of  cotipons. 

The  Imal  step  is  eve;i  more  di  lui'blny 

No  les-s  an  anta^aiust  of  the  purchase  prl<  e 
than  Senator  Geort-/.'  McOoveru  lias  con- 
fessed, in  iiearlngs  bei'oie  the  Scnute  Ayiicul- 
ture  Committee  on  October  7.  lf)76.  "that 
we  are  moving  towiud  the  concept  of  a  sin- 
gle flat  income  maintenance  gunraiitee.  Now, 
very  frankly,  when  vou  eliminate  the  piu'- 
chase  price,  you  are  taking  a  step  in  that 
directiuii.  and  it  is  probably  a  step  that  is 
more  palatable  to  tlie  Congress  and  the 
American  people  than  talking  about  a  guar- 
anteed income.  Nobody  Is  more  painfully 
aware  of  the  ha/.ards  on  that  approach  than 
I  am." 

And  the  several  billicti  dollars  in  monthly 
food- welfare  check.s — for  that  is  Just  what 
they  would  be — would  soon  be  combined 
with  other  forms  of  federal  ca'-ii  as.sistance; 
3. S.I.  and  A.F.D.C. 

In  short,  a  de  fftclo  negative  income  ta.x 
system  would  be  in  operation,  as  a  fait 
accompli,  without  any  conscious  decision 
by  the  Congress  to  create  It. 

What  will  happen  when  we  discover  that 
millions  of  our  countrymen,  receiving  their 
guaranteed  Income  checks,  nonetheless  have 
hungry  children  and  elders  at  home  because 
they  are  either  unable  to  or  unwlillng  to  use 
their  ca^h  for  proper  nutrition? 

Will  we  tolerate  that  situation?  Or  will  we, 
five  or  ten  years  hence,  enact  yet  another 
food  stamp  program  for  those  millions  who 
would,  by  then,  be  receiving  federal  welfare? 

In  sum,  for  the  poor,  the  purchase  require- 
ment for  food  stamps  Is  an  occasionally  awk- 
ward necessity.  For  the  taxpayers,  it  Is  a 
safeguard  of  their  generosity.  But  for  those 
who  would  stampede  the  Congress  toward  a 
national  welfare  system,  the  purchase  re- 
quirement remains,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's resistance,  the  foremost  obstacle  to 
their  plains. 

thf:  k.ish  in  the  American  war 
of  independence 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
a  Nation  of  immigrants,  and  in  this  Bi- 
centennial Year  we  honor  our  cultural 
heritage  and  the  contributions  of  our 
ancestors  to  the  development  of  our  great 
Nation.  Recently,  the  Plret  Secretary  of 
the  Emba.ssy  of  Ireland,  Sean  Farrell, 
delivered  an  important  and  timely  ad- 
dress to  the  Washington.  D.C..  Banshee 
Cultural  Society  on  the  role  of  Ireland 
and  our  Irish  ancestors  in  America's 
struggle  for  independence. 

Thi.s  historical  paper — whicli  speaks 
admirably  of  the  strong  bonds  which  de- 
veloped early  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland — should  be  of  great  interest 
to  Americans  in  my  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  across  the  Nation,  who 
wish  to  honor  in  this  Bicentennial  Year 


then-  ethnic  heritage.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tut.  IniSH  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence 
( Text  of  Address  given  to  the  "Banshees" 
Cultural  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  on 
25th  January  1976  by  Mr.  Sean  Farrell, 
First  Secretary,  Embassy  of  Ireland.) 
When  Bin  Garrlty  and  I  first  spoke  about 
my  address  to  the  Banshees,  I  suggested  as 
a  topic  the  Irish  Role  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence.  Such  a  subject  seemed  to 
me  mooL  appropriate  in  this  the  Bicentennial 
Year  and  seemed  also  one  which  would  be 
of  inteiest  to  speaker  and  audience  alike.  So 
indeed  It  has  proved  at  least  at  this  end.  For 
me,  and.  I  think,  for  most  Irish  people  the 
Americ-en  Revolution  represented  a  shining 
example  for  later  Irish  patriots  to  follow 
and  pr>.uf  positive,  if  indeed  such  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  long  Irish  struggle  against 
Brltl.'!i  domination  did  not  spring  from  the 
natural  perversity  or  obtuseness  of  the  Irish 
but  wai  rather  a  reaction  against  the  bad 
goverimient  and  misrule  which  was  often 
characteristic  of  official  relations  between 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Client  States.  However  the  struggle  of  the 
American  Colonies  appeared  one  In  which 
direct  Irish  Involvement  was  slight.  To  be 
sure  one  was  aware  that  the  "Father  of  the 
American  Navy"  was  an  Irishman,  John 
Barry,  that  some  Irishmen  had  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  nearer 
homo,  the  Colonists  had  had  no  greater  or 
more  eloquent  ally  than  Edmund  Burke.  But 
that  w.is  about  it.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
in  the  U.S.A.  was  well  docimiented  from 
Famine  Times,  but  the  Impact  of  earlier 
Immigrants,  if  chronicled,  was  not  widely 
publicised.' 

In  part  this  neglect  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  value  Judgments  that  the  number, 
role  and  impact  of  Irish  Immigrants  on 
Amertci.n  Society  before  the  mid  1800's  was 
minimal,  and  in  large  measure  appears  due 
to  the  wealth  of  material  available  there- 
after. Oiven  that  immigration  returns  were 
only  kept  after  1820  and  that  census  returns 
did  not  request  birth-places  until  1850,==  is 
It  any  wonder  that  research  has  concen- 
trated on  the  post  Famine  period?  Certainly, 
also,  early  Irish  immigrants  tended  to  be 
absorbed  Into  the  Society  In  which  they  set- 
tled. On  this  point,  Bill  Shannon,  author  of 
"The  American  Irish"  Is  worth  quoting: 

"Because  I  am  Interested  only  In  those  who 
thought  of  themselves  as  Irish  and  who  are 
related  to  the  Irish  community  In  some 
meaningful  way,  I  have  not  tried  in  the  name 
of  racial  Imperialism  to  track  down  and 
annex  to  this  story  every  person  of  remote 
Irish  ancestry.  Doubtless,  there  have  been 
over  the  past  two  centuries  many  Irish  who 
have  merged  into  the  general  society  and 
cea.sed  to  be  Irish  in  any  significant  sen.se. 
As  Tliomas  Beer  remarked,  "They  melted 
easily  into  the  westward  movement  of  the 
(1830s)  and  '40's,  shedding  theh:  habits 
from  prairie  to  prairie  so  that  families  named 
O'Donnell,  Connor  and  Delehanty  are  now 
discovered  drowsing  in  Protestant  pews  of 
Texas  and  Kansas.  " 

I  am  content  to  let  them  drowse  In  peace. ' ' 
From  the  foregoing,  it  wUI  be  clear  that 
this  paper  cannot  hope  to  present  the  full 
story  of  the  Irish  role  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  best  It  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
present  some  aspects  of  that  role  and  to  give 
a  few  pointers  as  to  where  the  Interested 
can  seek  further  Information.  In  working 
on  this  Paper  I  have  relied  chiefly  on  a  book 
written  In  1919  by  Michael  J.  O  Brien  and 
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entitled  "A  Hifldeii  Phase  of  American  His- 
tory" '  together  with  artteln  kj  tbe  same 
wTiter  which  appeared  from  ttme  to  tUne 
m  the  prooee<tiiic>  <^  ^^  "Asuericaa  Irtsh 
Historical  Society"  °.  Ux.  O  Brtea's  book  was 
reprinted  In  Baltimore  In  1973  and  la  Indls- 
penslble  reading  for  anyone  mtoested  In 
the  subject.  I  have  Bupplenwnted  this  voiic 
by  drawing  on  a  variety  of  other  secandary 
sources.  Incidentally  I  uniterBtand  ttiat  a 
pamphlet  wlU  appear  shortly  on  the  Irish 
Contribution  to  America,  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Lucey  and  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Irish  Foundation. 

Mr.  O  Brien'8  work,  to  those  not  familiar 
with  bim,  aimed  at  disproving  the  asaertkms 
of  U.S.  Historians «  that  the  American  War 
of  Independence  was  a  struggle  "between 
bortbers",  in  which  settlers  of  Bngilah  stock 
preponderated  and  In  whldi  the  Irish  par- 
ticipated only  slightly.  If  at  all;  he  further 
took  Issue  with  an  Official  X7.6.  PubUoatlon, 
Rosslter's  "A  Century  of  P(qpiulatk>n  Growth" 
published  In  1W9.  which  had  asserted  that 
the  Irish  population  of  the  ITjB.  in  1790 
numbered  44,273  or  1.69(>  Of  the  popula- 
tion. ( Obviously  In  Mr.  O  Brien's  view  the  two 
issues  were  linked;  U  the  Irish  did  compose 
less  than  two  percent  of  the  populace  in 
1790,  then  UMlr  ooatrlbutlon  to  UJB.  Inde- 
pendence could  not  hat  have  been  small). 

His  method  of  combating  these  assertions 
consisted  of  going  back  to  tbe  sources.  In  so 
far  as  It  was  possible  to  do  so.  by  referring 
to  the  Muster  Bolls  of  various  Regiments  re- 
cruited during  tbe  War,  and  by  examining, 
from  local  records,  the  immigrant  and  native 
populations  of  various  communities.  As  his 
work  is  essentially  polemical,  some  of  bis  as- 
sertions and  conclusions  must  be  treated 
with  caution;  nevertheless,  the  shear  volume 
of  evidence  acciunulated  Is  so  great  as  to 
attach  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  much 
of  what  he  asserts,  and  certainly  is  sufficient 
to  completely  call  into  question  tbe  tradi- 
tional view. 

Precision  is,  of  course,  Impossible  to  attain 
in  respect  of  much  of  lAiaX  is  at  Issue.  Tbe 
1790  Census  asked  only  the  navMss  of  heads 
of  households,  and  all  estimates  as  to  the 
ethnic  make  up  of  the  ITJ3A.  In  1790  is  based 
on  an  analysis  of  these  nunes;  this  applies 
equally  to  Roe6iter^s  figures,  and  those  re- 
vised figures  presented  In  the  1981  Annual 
Report  of  tbe  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion Volume  I,  and  now  generally  accepted  as 
correct,  that  tbe  combined  Irish  and  Ulster 
Irish  population  of  the  U.S.A.  In  1790  was 
9.5%  of  the  white  population,  second  only  to 
the  English  among  ethnic  groups.  Much  of 
the  records  relating  to  the  Revolutionary 
armies  were  destroyed  In  a  disastrous  fire 
In  the  War  Department  In  1800,  and  In  the 
case  of  many  regiments  of  this  time  and  most 
of  the  local  militia,  no  records  of  birthplace 
of  volunteers  were  kept.  Moreover,  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  the  conflict  during  tbe  War  and 
the  comparative  lack  of  a  sizeable  perma- 
nent core  of  troops,  made  for  armies  whose 
membership  was  constantly  in  fltix,  with  per- 
sonnel coming  and  going,  and  soldiers  en- 
llsthig  for  three  months,  six  months,  or 
other  short  periods;  in  such  circumstances 
accurate  record  keeping  was  all  but  impossi- 
ble. 

On  the  central  question  of  the  niuabers 
of  Irish  in  America  dtiring  tlie  Revolution 
there  is,  as  we  note,  a  conflict  between  the 
figures  given  by  Roaslter  and  those  later 
compiled  by  the  American  Historical  Associ- 
ation. The  population  of  America  in  1746  was 
computed  to  be  Just  short  of  1V4  million'; 
Bancroft  estimates  the  poptilation  twenty 
years  later  at  2,600.000  and  an  Informal  poll 
conducted  by  the  Continental  Congress  esti- 
mated the  population  at  Just  three  millions 
in  the  same  year.  (A  further  poll.  In  1783 
gave  a  population  of  2,400,000.  so  both  figures 
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for  1774  should  be  treated  with  reserve) .  Xhe 
Census  in  1790  revealed  s  total  papulatlen 
Just  diort  of  4  mUlkm.  As  tbe  ««*««»>«»  sat 
171S  «as  oonetrteraMy  leas  than,  half  a  aaJi- 
lion,  tt  is  lairly  dear  that,  even  Allowing  Ccr 
the  worldwide  phenomenon  of  a  n^idly  ris- 
ing birth  rate  which  began  around  about 
1760,  there  was  sustained  and  considerable 
immigration  Into  America  throughout  the 
18th  century.  Ihts  Is  ot  cotuse  borne  out 
and  accepted  by  historians;  and  in  the  case 
of  emigration  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  all 
sooxoes  agree  that  emigration  from  Ireland, 
especially  Ulster,  was  considerable  through- 
out the  period.  As  early  as  1729.  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  was  so  concerned  at  the 
numbers  sailing  to  America  that  a  Parlia- 
mentary Bnqulry  into  Emigration  was  held.' 
Tboee  involved  of  oourse  were  mainly  Pres- 
byterians from  the  North  disaffected  by  the 
Test  Act  as  weU  as  the  rise  in  rents  which 
began  ^len  the  leases  generously  handed  out 
in  Williamlte  days  fell  due  for  renewal.* 

As  until  quite  recently,  emigration  became 
self-perpetuating;  relatives  and  friends  who 
proQMred  encouraging  others  to  join  them. 
Deckett,  In  one  of  the  standard  modem 
histories  ot  Ireland  repmts  that  "by  <a>e 
early  I770's  it  was  reckoned  that  Ulster 
emigrants  were  reaching  North  America  at 
the  rate  of  12,000  a  year"".  And  not  only 
from  Ulster.  O'Brien  examines  the  press  «rf 
Philadelphia,  then  IJie  largest  port  and  thus 
the  centre  at  which  most  Immigrants  arrived. 
and  concludes,  both  from  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  churches  through- 
out Pennsylvania  and  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion In  Ireland,  that  many  of  those  who 
emigrated  were  Catholics  from  other  Pro- 
\'lnces".  Some  of  the  figures  he  gives  are 
extremely  Interesting:  in  1729  5655  Irish 
emigrants  arrived  In  Philadelphia — 90%  of 
the  total;  «  from  March  1785  to  March  1787 
ninety  nine  passenger  vessels  from  Ireland 
are  recorded  in  the  PhUadelphla  Custom 
House  as  arriving  or  leaving  the  city"; 
approximately  eighty  passenger  ships  from 
Ireland  reached  PhUadelphla  and  New  York 
alone  in  1773  a  year  in  which  reiwrts  stated 
that  18,000  Irish  emigrated  to  the  New 
World  ";  In  that  year  also  the  Belfast  News- 
letter reported  on  July  12  that  62  ships  had 
left  four  named  ports  in  Ireland  for  America 
In  1771  and  1773;  the  Newsletter  concluded 
that  the  number  of  passengers  was  probably 
equal  to  the  tonnage  of  tbe  ships  concerned, 
some  17,000".  And  finally  the  returns  from 
the  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia  Custom 
Houses  for  the  period  1771-74  reveal  that  575 
sailings  were  recorded  both  ways  between 
America  and  Ireland  of  which  57%  were  to 
or  from  ports  outside  Ulster  ^''.  In  the  face 
of  this  evidence,  corroborated  by  contem- 
porary reports  in  Britain  and  Ireland '",  it  Is 
difficult  not  to  accept  at  least  some  of 
O  Brien's  assertions  about  Irish  emigration 
in  the  18th  century.  The  safest  basis  on  which 
to  work  would  appear  to  be  those  estimates 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  keep- 
ing in  mind  tbe  proviso  of  course  that,  given 
Irish  history  and  some  of  O  Brien's  otlier 
research,  an  English  name  is  not  necessarily 
proof  that  a  man  was  not  Irish  '". 

Tbe  relevance  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
can  be  seen  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the 
Revolutionary  armies.  The  ordinary  men  who 
fought  and,  at  times.  Just  endiu^d,  were 
the  men  who  contributed  most  to  American 
freedom.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  dashing 
gallantry  there  were  to  be  sure  throughout 
the  War,  but,  generally  5^>eaklng,  the  level 
of  tactical  command  on  either  side  was  not 
particularly  high  'b;  no  single  battle  was 
decisive,  no  single  battle  was  brilliantly 
executed  and  initiatives  on  both  sides  were, 
as  a  rule,  rash  or  foolish  with  only  the 
In^titude  or  inactivity  of  the  opposition 
averting  disaster.  Washington's  greatness  as 
Commander  lay  in  his  ability  to  maintain  an 


army  at  all  and  to  grasp  that  in  tbe  very 
mtintemcmoe  of  an  army  lay  the  seeds  of 
final  victory;  with  an  army  In  the  field,  as 
oppooed  to  a  miltii^  the  OolonieB  could  never 
be  ngacded  as  subdued,  mio  then  were  the 
man  of  Washington's  armies?  It  is  here  that 
O  Brien's  research  is  most  interesting  and 
his  oonduBions  nxist  startling. 

Rom  an  examination  of  tbe  Muster  Rolls 
of  the  Continental  Line  Regiments,  in  cases 
where  the  birthplace  of  the  soldier  was 
recorded,  O  Btten  finds  the  following: 

(1)  In  Proctor's  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Artillery  in  1779.  40%  of  tbe  entire  Begimeut 
was  Irish  born,  another  40%  American  bom. 
11  %  German  born  and  only  5%  were  born  in 
England  ». 

(2)  In  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment — 
commanded  by  OoL  William  Irvine  oC  Fer- 
managh. BBslBted  by  lit.  OoL  Morgan  O'Con- 
nor, of  Kerry,  in  Ihe  fbor  eompanles  i«here 
the  blrthplaoes  ai  the  sohtters  were  recorded, 
the  proportlans  of  those  bom  m  Ireland 
were  76%.  70%,  69%  and  «4%.<' 

(3)  In  the  4  Companies  ctf  the  11th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  where  the  birthplace  of 
the  soldiers  were  recorded,  the  proportion  of 
those  bom  m  Ireland  were  66%.  58%.  55% 
and  40%.*: 

(4)  Bse^rtiere  among  Regiments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Tilne.  wfao-e  birta^laoaa  of  sol- 
diera  are  not  recorded,  O'Brien  M«A«^»»4ff  in 
IdentU^flng  no  leas  than  tsmuty  eompanles 
where  the  percentage  of  IrlBh  names  on  the 
Muster  BoQs  was  40%  or  mote  of  the  total.» 

(6)  Among  l^ie  Militia  In  Pean^lvania, 
a  regiment  raised  by  Oaptaln  John  Boyd  m 
Lancaster  County  (predaninantly  a  German 
Settlement)  revealed  48  of  70  members  bom 
in  IreJand.»» 

(6)  From  a  "Size  Ron"  of  the  Hrst  Petm- 
sylvania  Regiment  of  Foot,  covering  all  eight 
companies  of  the  Regiment  816  out  of  680 
men  are  shown  as  having  been  bom  in  Ire- 
land." 

(7)  The  1780  Returns  for  the  Delaware 
Regiment  of  Colonel  Henry  Neill  reveal  ex- 
actly 50%  of  the  soldiery  to  have  been  bom 
in  Ireland." 

(8)  For  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan's  Regiment 
of  Riflemen,  one  of  the  most  funoos  Regi- 
ments of  the  Line,  no  conqplete  Muster  Rolls 
are  available;  those  for  November  1778  how- 
ever show  that  of  a  total  of  415  men,  162  or 
39%   were  bom  in  Ireland." 

(9)  The  percentage  of  Iri^  names  in 
some  of  tbe  Companies  raised  In  South  Caro- 
lina Is  as  follows : 

Captain  Heatley's  Company,  50% . 
The  Volunteer  Company  of  Rangers,  50  <^: . 
Captain  McClaughlan's  Company  of  Foot, 
43%. 
Second  Charleston  Company  of  foot,  40"; . 
Captain  Purvis'  Rangers,  50%.» 

(10)  (a)  Among  tbe  Maryland  Artillery  of 
three  companies  totalling  246  men  In  1776 
113;  or  about  45%  were  bom  in  Ireland 

(b)  In  a  company  raised  for  the  Artillery 
in  Baltimore  in  1776.  47  of  101  men  were 
bom  In  Ireland 

Interestingly,  In  both  these  cases,  the  place 
of  birth  In  Ireland  is  also  given;  the  largest 
contingents  by  far  were  born  in  Dublin  or 
Cork." 

(11)  ETlse where  In  the  Maryland  Archives, 
where  the  birthplaces  of  the  soldiery  are  not 
given,  the  percentage  of  Irish  names  In  some 
of  the  companies  Is  as  follows : 

Dorseys  Artillery  Company,  50Ci . 

Ewings  Battalion,  4&^c- 

The  Sixth  Maryland  Regiment,  75%. 

The  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment,  45«;;^. 

Tbe  Seventh  Maryland  Regiment,  67%.'^ 

The  Maryland  records  for  the  period  are 
notoriously  Incomplete  so  that  in  tbe  case 
of  many  companies  recruited  from  areas  with 
a  known  high  density  of  Irish  immigrants, 
no  evidence  of  compoeition  remxdns. 

Elsewhere  among  the  Thirteen  States, 
O'Brien  demonstrates,  in  voluminous  detail. 
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Ihal  Irish  names  abounded  on  the  Muster 
Rolls  of  the  Regiments  and  of  the  Navy.  In 
iippendlces  to  his  book  he  lists  some  1.500 
oRicers  of  either  Irish  birth  or  descent  whose 
names  appear  In  the  various  extant  records; 
lie  also  lists  3.841  names  of  non-commis- 
siom-il  and  enlisted  men  bearing  one  of  12 
Irisli  biirnames,  among  them  are  695  Kelly's. 
494  Murphys  and  331  McCarthys.  He  fur- 
ther identifies  another  90  Irish  -sui  names  of 
Ahom  no  less  than  8.352  example.^  occur  in 
the  extant  records  of  the  Armies  and  Navy. 
HlK  comments  on  hl.s  researches  and  his  c-oii- 
ilua-'.as  are  worth  quoting  In  full: 

'I  have  not  examined  all  of  the  Muster 
Roll-",  but  have  selected  a  number  indi.s- 
cnm.iuiately  from  each  of  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies.  On  the  basi.s  before  ex- 
plained. I  have  made  a  careful  calculation. 
( 1 1  by  counting  the  total  number  of  soldiers 
m  each  unit,  and  (2)  by  a  separate  count 
of  those  of  undoubted  Irish  birth  or  descent. 
In  some  Companies  I  find  the  extraordi- 
narily high  percentage  of  75%  Irish,  while, 
on  the  other  band,  it  must  be  said  that  in 
other  companies  the  percentage  runs  as  low 
rvB  ten.  and  In  some  New  England  Regiments 
and  seme  of  those  raised  in  the  old  Oulc:) 
districts  of  New  York  and  the  German  Settle- 
ments in  Pennsylvania,  no  Irii>h  names  at 
all  appear.  But,  on  averaging  them  all  up, 
I  have  determined  that  36.83';e  of  the  soldier^ 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army  were  Irish."  "If 
the  complete  Muster  Rolls  were  available,  ii 
13  entirely  probably  that  the  percentage 
w'oviid  prove  to  have  been  even  higher  .  .  . 
because  the  States  where  these  iucomplele- 
uess  is  most  apparent  are  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Southern  States — in  other  words  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  attracted  'he 
;;reatest  number  of  Irish  immigrants". 

The  subjective  Judgements  of  some  of  the 
participants  Ln  the  struggle  as  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  American  Armies  is  ul.so  of  in- 
terest. Before  a  Joint  Committee  of  Enquiry 
iield  Ijy  t)oth  Houses  of  the  Briti.sh  Parlia- 
ment in  1779,  Major  General  Robertson,  un- 
der questioning  from  Edmund  Burke,  com- 
paring the  two  armies,  gave  as  his  opinion 
thai  llic  majorily  of  Washington's  Army  were 
not  Americans  and  went  on  "I  remember 
Oeueral  Lee  telling  me  that  he  believed  half 
the  Rebel  Army  were  from  Ireland",  and. 
when  n.Hked  to  clarify  this,  he  stated  I  mean 
the  Continental  Army".  '  The  Lee  in  (luestiou 
was  Major  General  Cliarles  Lee.  ilie  one  time 
Second  in  Command  to  Wa3hin(,'foii  on  the 
American  side  who  had  been  captured  IjV 
the  British  in  the  course  of  the  New  Jersey 
campaign  in  1776. 

Testifying  before  tT.e  s..une  Enqi.iiry  Joseph 
Oallov.ay.  a  Loyalist  who  had  fled,  g;ue  as 
his  opinion  that  on  the  bu'^is  of  hl.s  experi- 
ence as  Superhitendent  of  PiUladelphla 
Police  under  Howe's  occupation,  half  of  the 
deserters  from  the  American  Army  in  the 
Philadelphia  vicinity  were  Irish  -•  This  cati 
of  course  be  Interpreted  in  two  ways:  that 
the  Irish  had  no  stomach  for  the  tight,  or 
that  the  deserters  reflected  a  representative 
cross  .section  of  the  Rebel.':.  Galloway  was  In 
no  doubt  as  to  which  interpretulioii  he 
favoured: 

"Question:  Do  you  know  fiMyfhins;  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rebels  in  general.  Low  that  is 
composed,  of  what  countrymen?" 

"Answer:  I  Judge  of  that  by  the  deserters 
fiat  came  over"."-' 

Galloway's  evidence  la  not.  of  coiir.se  con- 
clusive proof.  Elsewhere,  In  his  testimony,  he 
estimates  Loyalist  sympathizers  In  the 
Colonies  as  perhaps  as  high  as  80"  of  the 
populace — an  almost  certain  exaggeration; 
overestimates  of  Loyalist  strength  were  re- 
peated throughout  the  conflict  by  Loyalists, 
:iften  leading  to  blunders  and  miscalcula- 
tions by  British  Commanders  who  imderestt- 
inated  resistance  In  areas  supposedly  'Xoyal- 
isf.  His  general  point,  however  is  reinforced 
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by  other  documentary  evidence,  for  example 
lu  the  report  made  In  1776  by  Ambro.se  Serle. 
Confldenclal  Agent  In  America  to  the  British 
Cabinet,  in  which,  addre-sslng  Dartmouth,  the 
English  Secretary  of  St*te,  he  states  'great 
numbers  of  emigrants,  particularly  Irish,  are 
in  the  Rebel  Army,  some  by  choice  and  many 
for  mere  subsi.stence".''  He  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend that  in  future  Irish  con\lcts  should 
not  be  transported  to  America  for  there  they 
exchanged  ignommy  and  servitude  for  a  sort 
of  honour  and  ease  ".  Again,  General  Cliiitou, 
m  a  letter  of  Oc toiler  23rd  1778  to  Lord 
Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  remarked 
that  U  was  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
Oovtrninent's  Directive  to  In  some  way  si- 
phon oil  the  emigrant  element  from  the 
American  Army  since  "tlie  emigrants  from 
Ireland  were  in  k;eneral  to  be  liKjked  upon 
as  our  most  serhuis  antagonis'.s '.  having  fled 
from  oppres.slon  "real  or  taucied'  to  a  coun- 
try where  "they  could  live  without  oppres- 
sion and  had  estranged  themselves  from  all 
solicitude  of  the  welfare  o."  Britain".* 

Earlv  on  in  the  conflict  the  British  liati 
made  a  nutnhtr  of  e;rort.s  lo  recniit  Hinii- 
landeis.  exiles  ot  '45.  with  reason. ible  sur- 
ce.ss.  ^  Ihus  emlxildened,  Clinton  was  aii- 
ihorized  to  recruit  Loy.ilist  Rpgimcnt.s  from 
among  the  Irisii  His  cautionary  letter, 
quoted  iii)ove.  proved  prophetic.  Two  Regi- 
ments ol  Irishmen  vu-ie  lormed.  the  'R^iman 
Catholic  Volunteeis"  in  1777  and  the  "Volun- 
teers ol  Ireland  "  in  1778.'  I  lie  iiislory  ol 
these  regiments  is  liliiniinatlng.  Howe,  on 
taking  Philadelphia,  commissioned  se\eriil 
Loyalisi.=^  to  recruit  Roman  Catholics  "of 
whom  there  were  said  to  l)e  many  In  Phila- 
delphia'.  By  May  1778.  wlien  he  was  recalled, 
recriius  totalled  only  180  men  Five  months 
later,  a  despatch  trotn  Clinton  to  Germain 
noted  It  had  dwindled  lo  "near  eighty  men". 
The  Regiment  was  fonhwith  dl.-.ljanded  and 
the  remaining  members  transierred  to  the 
other  Irish  Regiment  the  "Volunteers  of 
Ireland".  Tliis  Regiment,  also  formed  during 
the  BritUh  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  was 
one  for  which  strenuous  efforts  at  recruit- 
ment uere  made  among  Irish  emigrants. 

In  August  1780,  however,  when  stationed 
in  North  Carolina  i  ihe  better  to  recruit  from 
among  the  local  Irish  emigrant  communi- 
ties) the  complement  of  the  Reislinent,  ex- 
cluding' offlcers,  v.ius  only  253  men.  Deser- 
tions In  the  Caroliuas  proved  so  great  a 
problfiu  (hat  the  bonntie.s  offered  for  re- 
covery (  f  the  deserters  from  the  Regiment 
were  10  guineas  lor  the  head  and  only  5  If 
the  deserter  was  returned  alive.  Not  one  de- 
serter vns  I  limed  In  despite  tViese  generous 
reward.s  In  1781  the  Regiment  moved  to 
Savannah  with  furtlitr  desertton.s  reducing 
its  slrengtli;  thereafter  it  is  not  menhonod 
in  dl.^patches  from  either  .side 

The  Briti.sh  also  attempted  to  recruit  trom 
among  the  mutineers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line  In  1780  81.  during  a  particularly  se- 
vere winter,  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
t.-ichmenii;  in  the  Army  revolted.  These,  as 
Wa.shinKton  noted  were  "'mostly  composed  of 
foreigners"  and  other  sources  mention  them 
as  being  mainly  Irish.  Washington  went  on 
to  remark.  In  a  letter  to  Rochambeau  of 
January  20th  1781  tliat  "it  Is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  these  men.  however  lost  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  had  so  far  retained  that  of 
honour  as  to  reject  the  most  advantageous 
propositions  from  the  enemy"."  Specifically, 
as  Rochambeavj  notes  in  his  Memoirs.  "Gen- 
eral Clinton,  the  Commandant  at  New  York, 
within  whose  reach  these  men  had  to  pass, 
sent  off  emissaries  to  beg  them  to  Join  the 
American  refugees  who  were  serving  in  his 
Army,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the 
arrears  which  were  due  lo  them".  He  goes  on 
'the  Sergeant  who  commanded  them  ex- 
claimed: Comrades,  he  takes  us  for  traitors; 
but  we  are  brave  men  who  demand  Justice 
of  our  country.  He  hanged  the  spies  sent  by 
Clinton  and  proceeded  on",  Tlie  Mtitiny  was 


la'cr  setr.ed  and  most  of  the  mutineers  re- 
turned to  the  Colours.*- 

What  then  are  we  to  make  of  this  harvest 
of  evidence  accumulated  by  O'Brien?  It  Is 
always  unwise  to  rely  too  much  on  one  au- 
thority, yet  It  is  very  clear,  from  the  evidence 
which  he  presents  that,  particularly  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Irish  immigrants  formed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  some  of  the  Reglmciils  in 
the  Continental  Army,  and  that  persons  with 
Irish  names  featured  In  large  numliers 
tliroiit-'hout  the  Muster  Rolls  of  soldiers  and 
militia  in  all  of  the  Thirteen  Colomes.  I 
would  refer  anyone  interested  In  pursuing 
O'Brien's  conclusions  fiu-ther.  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society  during  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  this  century:  O'Brien,  who  Is  described 
as  '  HIstorlagrapher  "  to  this  Society,  has  com- 
pleted many  monographs  on  subjects  sucli 
as:  "The  Vermont  War  Rolls,  Some  Examples 
of  the  Scotch-Irish;  Emigration  to  18th  Cen- 
uiry  America;  The  Commander  In  Chief's 
Guard:  Irish  Statesmen  In  Maryland;  The 
Peniisvlvaula  O'Briens;  The  O'Brien's  of 
Georgia:  Mark  Carney  Revolutionary  Soldier; 
The  Fit  -Geralds  of  Virginia  and  The  Vtr- 
glnia  Irish  in  the  Revolution"."  Of  special 
mtere-l  is  an  article,  not  by  O'Brien  but  by 
William  M.  Sweeny,  which  appears  In  the 
Prc^eedjugs  of  the  A.IJI.S.  Vol.  27  for  1928, 
(  n  t!<.e  Butler  Family.  Thomas  Butler,  from 
Kilkenny,  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
three  sons  In  1748  where  he  settled  in  Penn- 
svlvanla;  two  more  sons  were  bom  to  him 
ih!'re  Pour  of  the  sons  served  as  officers  In 
the  Revolutionary  War.  a  fifth  served  In 
several  later  wars 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  whose  head- 
tiuarters  are  .situated  Ju.st  a  couple  of  blocks 
from  here  contains  several  memorabilia  of 
the  family  Including  a  fine  portrait  of  Ed- 
ward Butler,  the  yonnuest  son.  ftncldentallv 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  also  has  on  dis- 
play a  fine  replica  of  the  Colours  of  the  Dil- 
lon Regiment,  of  which  more  anon.)  The  de- 
bate on  Just  what  proportion  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  was  Irish  Is  far  from  settled 
More  research  on  the  subject  Is  required  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  there  material  for  at 
least  one  Phd.  Whether  the  flnal  answer  is 
more  or  less  than  tlie  one  third  or  so  stic- 
gested  by  O'Brien  is,  however,  not  really 
vital;  what  is  clear,  and  what  we  can  safely 
conclude  from  O'Brien,  Is  that  the  Irish  did 
participate  in  the  Revoliillonary  Army,  and 
H-ere  po-^sihiy  even  in  the  forefront  of  thot 
Armv. 

Of  the  role  of  certain  Individual  Irlshinen 
In  the  Revolution  iliere  Is  no  doubt.  At  least 
eleven  Members  of  the  First  Continental 
Congres-i  were  born  In  Ireland:  Plerse  Lorn; 
Matt  Thornton  and  Thomas  Fit/slmmons  in 
Litnerick.  Edward  Hand  In  Portlaolse. 
Thomas  Burke  In  Galway,  Pierce  Butler  in 
Kilkenny.  William  Irvine  In  Fermanagh. 
John  Armstrong  in  Donegal.  James  McHenry 
in  Dallymena.  James  Smith  \n  Dublin.  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  In  what  part  of  Ire- 
land George  Taylor  was  born.  John  Sullivan, 
James  Duane,  Edward  Carrington.  The  Car- 
rolls,  Thomas  Lynch.  Dyre  Kearney,  George 
Read,  Tom  McKean.  and  the  Virginia  Henry's 
were  all  of  Irish  descent,  normally  first  or 
second  generation  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  birthplace  of  John  and  Edward  Rutledge; 
tradition  had  It  that  they  were  both  born  in 
Ireland;  the  official  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,  however,  list*  both  brothers  as  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1739  (John)  and  1749 
(Edward).  If  anybody  can  provide  a  defini- 
tive answer,  I  would  welcome  the  Informa- 
tion. The  list  of  delegates  to  that  First  Con- 
gress contains  a  number  of  other  name.s 
which  may  or  may  not  be  Iri-sh;  sadly  time 
did  not  permit  me  to  examine  this  lldt  in 
greater  detail." 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  of  course. 
was  an  Irishman.  Charles  Thomson,*^  brother 
of  the  Revolutionary  General  William.  One 
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legend  that  should  be  here  referred  to  Is  the 
one  which  credits  Thomson  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Just  where  thU  story  origi- 
nated I  have  been  unable  to  discover;  nor  can 
I  discover  any  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
story.  Congress  nominated  a  Committee  of 
Five,  on  June  11th  1776,  to  prepare  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Committee  to 
consist  of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Pranklln,  Sher- 
man and  Robert  T.  Livingston.  Though  there 
is  a  conflict  of  testimony  between  Jefferson 
and  Adams  on  what  happened  next,  there 
is  no  conflict  as  to  who  wrote  the  first  draft; 
it  was  Jefferson,  and  It  is  preserved,  with  cor- 
rections and  amendments  and  all,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress." 

Smith,  Taylor  and  Thornton  were  the 
Irish-born  signatories  of  the  Declaration, 
with  the  possible  addition  of  Edward  Rut- 
ledge  if  his  Irish  birth  can  be  proved;  In 
addition  Carroll,  McKean,  Read  and  Lynch 
were  of  Irish  descent.  Lynch  was  the  young- 
est signatory — his  father  was  unable  to  sign 
due  to  Illness;  Carroll  proved  the  longest 
lived — not  dying  until  1832.  A  word  about  the 
lives  of  some  of  these  men  would  appear  not 
amiss:  " 

James  Smith  was  bom  in  Dublin  In  1713 
and  came  to  America  with  his  father  at  age 
14;  the  family  settled  in  Permsylvanla  where 
Smith  was  educated  being  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1745.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he 
helped  organize  the  Pennsylvania  Militia — 
of  which  he  was  Brigadier  General— together 
with  two  Regiments  which  took  part  in  the 
New  Jersey  campaign  of  1776.  He  died  in 
York,  Pennsylvania  in  1806. 

George  Taylor  was  twenty  when  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1736.  He  became  engaged 
in  iron  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania  later 
becoming  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Judge  of 
the  County  Court.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Sxipreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
United  States  in  1777.  He  died  in  Easton, 
Pennsylvamla  in  1781. 

Matthew  Thornton,  from  Limerick,  came 
to  America  at  age  two  In  1716.  The  famUy 
settled  in  Maine  and  later  moved  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. Thornton  qualified  as  a  doctor 
and  practiced  In  New  Hampshire  which  he 
represented  In  Congress.  He  pursued  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  politics  and  tlie 
law  before  retiring  to  Merrimack,  VM.  in 
1789.  He  died  In  1803  and  was  burled  in 
Thornton's  Perry  Cemetery  1 

Both  Rutledge  brothers  led  distinguished 
lives.  Edward,  the  Junior  of  the  two,  is  be- 
lieved bom  in  1749  in  Christ  Church  Parish, 
South  Carolina.  Educated  locally  he  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Tenyjle  in  liondon  before 
returning  to  practice  in  1773.  As  weU  as  serv- 
ing as  a  Delegate  to  the  Congress  and  signing 
the  Declaration,  Edward  Rutledge  fought 
weU  on  the  battlefield  for  his  country.  A 
capUin  in  the  Militia,  he  was  captured  at  the 
Pall  of  Charleston  in  1780  and  remained  a 
prisoner  for  over  a  year.  In  later  life  he  be- 
came Governor  of  South  Carolina,  dying  In 
office  in  1800. 

John  Rutledge,  the  elder  by  ten  years,  was 
also  a  lawyer  and  indeed  a  distinguished 
Jurist.  An  Associate  Justice  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Covirt,  he  was  in  fact  nominated  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  In  1796  serving  for 
the  August  Term.  The  Senate,  however,  did 
not  ratify  his  nomination.  For  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina,  John  Rut- 
ledge served  as  Governor  from  1779-82.  He 
died  shortly  after  his  brother  in  July  1800  in 
Charleston. 

The  Lynchs,  father  and  son,  were  also  dele- 
gates from  South  Carolina,  Thomas  Lynch 
Jr.  in  fact  being  nominated  to  replace  John 
Rutledge,  not  then  in  attendance,  and  in 
that  capacity  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  elder  Lynch  was  a  planter 
and  long  time  local  politician;  be  was  unable 
to  sign  the  Declaration  through  illness  and 
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died  in  Annapolis  later  the  same  year  whilst 
en  route  home.  His  son  was  born  in  1749, 
educated  at  Eton,  Cambridge  and  the  JiUddle 
Temple.  He  became  Captain  In  the  Plret 
South  Carolina  Regiment,  subsequently  of 
the  Continental  Line,  in  June  1775,  being 
later  sent  as  a  delegate  to  replace  John  Rut- 
ledge as  we  noted.  Suffering  from  notorious 
bad  health  he  did  not  seek  re-election  to 
Congress  and,  in  1779,  was  lost  at  sea  in  the 
course  of  an  ocean  vo3rage  lx)und  for  Prance. 
Thomas  McKean,  Delegate  from  Delaware, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1734;  also  a  law- 
yer he  was  in  succession  President  of  "the 
State  of  Delaware  in  1777,  Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1799  and  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  1799  to  1808;  he  died  In 
Philadelphia  "in  1817. 

George  Read,  Delegate  from  Delawrare,  was 
a  native  of  Maryland  and  another  lawyer. 
One  of  the  first  Senators  from  Delaware,  he 
became  Chief  Justice  of  that  State  in  1793 — 
a  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1798. 

Three  members  of  the  Carroll  family,  all 
cousins,  represented  Maryland  at  various 
times  in  the  Continental  Congress:  the  two 
Charles  in  the  crucial  years  of  1776  and  1777, 
and  Daniel  from  1780-84.  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  who  signed  the  Declaration,  the 
only  Catholic  signatory,  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  three.  He  lived  to  be  ninety  five  and 
before  his  death  in  1832  helped  set  the  stone 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  famous  Commission  of  1776 
to  Canada  and  led  what  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "full  life".  His  cousin,  Charles 
Carroll,  "Barrister"  was  involved  in  framing 
many  Important  State  documents  in  Mary- 
land and  became  In  later  life  a  State  Senator 
in  Maryland.  He  succeeded  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton  in  November  1776.  Daniel  Carroll,  the 
third  cousin,  is  best  remembered  for  the  en- 
ergetic part  he  played  in  fixing  the  Seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States,  being  a 
member  of  the  Conmiission  established  for 
that  purpose  from  1790  until  1795.  The  pres- 
ent site  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  of  course 
largely  on  land  that  was  once  his  farm.  He 
died  at  Rock  Creek  (Forest  Glen)  near  the 
city  in  1796.  Another  member  of  the  family 
should  also  be  mentioned  here,  Pr.  John  Car- 
roll, who,  in  later  life  became  the  First 
Catholic  Archbishop  in  the  United  States 
and  who  founded  Georgetown  University  In 
1789. 

Irish  Generals  in  the  Revolutionary  Army 
included  Generals  Hogan,  Greaton,  Butler, 
Montgomery,  Irvine,  Hand,  Tliomson,  Max- 
well and  Lewis;  other  Generals  were  of  Irish 
ancestry  Including  General  John  Sullivan." 
Sullivan  had  erected  in  Durham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  monimient  to  his  parents,  born  in 
Limerick  and  Cork  respectively.  He  is  fa- 
mous as  the  General  w'ho  occupied  Boston  on 
March  17th  1776  when  the  British  evacuated 
the  city,  thus  allowing  the  Boston  Irish  of  a 
later  generation  two  reasons  to  celebrate  the 
day.  More  famous  of  course,  and  more  highly 
thought  of,  was  General  Richard  Montgom- 
ery, a  dashing  military  leader.  A  native  of 
Raphoe,  Co.  Donegal,  General  Montgomery's 
death  during  the  assault  on  Quebec  in  De- 
cember 1775  was  felt  at  the  time  to  be  a 
grevlous  loss  to  the  Rebels."  Washington's 
choice  of  Aide-de-Camps  was,  in  succession: 
Joseph  Reed,  son  of  an  immigrant,  Joseph 
Carey,  likewise,  Stephen  Moylan,  born  in 
Cork,  John  PltzOerald,  bom  in  Wicklow, 
and  James  McHenry,  born  in  Antrim."" 

At  sea,  the  Irish  were  also  to  the  fore  in 
the  struggle  for  Independence.  There  was  no 
American  Navy  In  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  but  rather  a  number  of  independently 
operating  Privateers  supplemented  later  by 
ships  bought  and  built  by  Congress  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  O'Brien  examines  the  lists 
of  ships  registered  In  1776  In  Philadelphia; 
in  none  of  the  cases  cited  is  the  percentage 
of  Irish  names  less  than  40  ^t ."'  It  is  not  clear, 


however,  ust  how  many  ships  were  regis- 
tered In  Pennsylvania  In  1779,  or  just  what 
proportion  those  Sh^  oomprised  of  the 
whole.  HterCi  the  basic  reaeardi  i^pears  still 
to  be  done. 

The  career  of  John  Barry,«*  the  most  fa- 
mous Irish  participant  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence Is  by  contrast  extremely  well  docu- 
mented. At  least  three  full  length  biographies 
of  the  patriot  exist.  He  was  born  in  Wexford 
in  1745,  the  family  moving  soon  after  his 
birth  to  Rosslare.  He  ran  away  to  sea  as  a 
cabin  boy  before  he  was  ten,  first  visited 
America  when  he  was  fifteen  and  based  him- 
self in  Philadelphia.  For  the  next  six  years 
he  worked  on  the  West  Indian  trade  rising 
rigidly  in  command,  from  cabin  boy  to  Or- 
dinary Seaman  to  Able  Seaman  to  Mate. 
At  age  21,  in  1776,  he  was  given  his  first 
command.  Master  of  the  schooner  "Barbados  " 
owned  by  a  Philadelphia  merchant  Edward 
Denny.  For  the  next  eight  years  he  contmued 
to  ply  the  West  Indian  trade  as  Master  of  a 
number  of  ships,  each  one  larger  than  tee 
one  before.  In  1774  he  entered  the  employ  ot 
Robert  Morris,  a  shipping  magnate  of  his 
day,  as  Master  of  the  200  ton  "Black  Prince  " 
at  the  time  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped ships  in  America.  In  1775  Oonraess  pur- 
chased the  "Black  Prince"  as  its  first  ship; 
Barry  was  nominated  to  refit  the  ablp  for 
War,  and  later  to  fit  out  the  first  Flagship 
of  the  new  Navy — one  for  a  fleet  of  13  frig- 
ates.' In  March  1776  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  of  the  brig  "Lexington";  recruitment 
of  sailors  for  the  ship  began,  interestingly, 
and  perhaps  significantly,  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  1776.  On  April  7th  the  "Lexington"  en- 
gaged and  defeated  the  sloop  "Edward",  the 
first  ship  to  be  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
Rebels.  In  October  the  seniority  list  of  offi- 
cers issued  by  Congress  showed  Barry  as 
seventh.  During  that  winter  also,  he  volun- 
teered to  fight  with  the  Land  Forces,  and 
took  part  in  the  New  Jersey  Campaign  un- 
der Washington. 

1777  was  a  bad  year  for  the  American  H&vy. 
The  British  conquest  of  Philadelphia  forced 
the  scuttling  of  the  remainlsg-rtrTps  in  the 
little  Navy.  Later  of  course,  fortunes  Revived 
and  Barry  was  again  given  Command.  In  1781 
he  was  pxit  in  charge  of  the  86  gun  frigate 
'Alliance"  and  ordered  to  embark  on  a  des- 
perate dash  to  Prance,  l>earing  Tom  Paine 
and  an  Aide  to  Washington,  John  Laurens. 
On  the  return  Journey  he  crushed  a  mutiny, 
captured  two  British  ships,  taking  10ft  pris- 
oners, and,  after  an  epic  engagement  with 
two  more  British  Men  CWar,  in  which  Bar- 
ry was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder, 
compelled  their  surrender  as  well.  Barry  was 
In  Command  of  the  "Alliance"  when  the 
British  surrendered  at  Torktown,  one  of  the 
only  two  ships  the  Rebels  could  at  that 
time  afford  to  keep  at  sea.  In  1782  the  "Al- 
liance" took  Lafayette  to  Prance,  and,  later 
in  the  same  year,  went  south  to  the  West 
Indies;  it  was  a  triumphant  voyage  for  Barry; 
before  Its  conclusion  he  had  taken  no  less 
than  nine  British  ships  prisoner.  With  the 
conclusion  of  the  struggle  Barry  went  back  to 
private  life  but  continued  to  offer  advice 
to  the  Nation  on  Naval  matters.  When  a  per- 
manent Navy  was  established  In  1794  Barry 
received  Commission  Number  One  signed 
by  President  Washington.  He  died  In  1803  In 
Philadelphia,  a  National  hero. 

Expatriate  Irish  in  America  were  not  the 
only  Irish  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  When  France  entered  the  War  the 
Irish  Brigade  was  committed  to  the  struggle. 
The  DUlon  and  Walsh  Regiments  were  the 
first  French  Regiments  to  engage  the  British 
during  the  struggle;  the  O'Brien  Regiment 
was  detained  In  the  West  Indies  and  never 
reached  the  Continental  mainland. 

There  remains  another  Important  dimen- 
sion to  the  Irish  and  the  Ameilcan  Revolu- 
tion, namelv,  how  that  Revolution  was  re- 
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celwd  In  Iralsnd.  FraukUn  visited  IreUxxd 
M  «ftrly  u  1789  mud  reported  tben  that  "Ire- 
Und  iB  Btnmgly  in  tevour  of  ttie  Ameriran 
Ckuae".'*  In  the  toUowiag  jear.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Cooper  of  Boston,  he  wrote  "I  aend 
you  a  late  edition  of  Molyneux's  "Case  of  Ire- 
land" with  a  new  Preface,  abrewdly  written. 
Our  part  ia  warmly  taken  by  the  Irish  in 
general,  there  being  In  niany  points  a  simi- 
larity m  our  Cause '.^^  Molyneuxls  inflanuna- 
tory  pamphlet  Is  quoted  In  Lecky  as  "be- 
coming the  text  book  of  American  free- 
dom "."  In  1772  Franklin,  writing  to  Thomas 
Gushing,  another  Boetonian,  about  a  second 
vifilt  to  Ireland,  had  this  to  say:  "I  found 
them  (the  Patrlote)  disposed  to  be  friends 
of  America,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
arm  them,  with  the  expectetlon  that  our 
growing  weight  might  in  time  be  thrown  Into 
their  scale,  and,  by  joining  aui  interest  with 
theirs,  might  be  obtained  for  them,  as  well 
as  for  us.  a  more  equitable  treatment  from 
the  Nation ".«  Accordingly,  after  hostilities 
broke  out.  Congress,  on  July  28th,  1775. 
adopted  a  historic  "Address  to  the  People  of 
Ireland"  which  after  explaining  the  causes 
which  had  provoked  the  Rebellion,  apolo- 
gized to  the  People  ol  Ireland  for  the  trade 
embargo  imposed  on  both  Briteia  and  Ire- 
land, for  "Your  Parliament  has  done  us  no 
wrong:  you  had  ever  been  friendly  to  the 
Rights  of  Mankind;  and  we  acknowledge, 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  that  your  Na- 
tion has  produced  Patriots  who  have  nobly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
hvimanlty  and  America".-  After  deploring 
the  Injustice  which  Ireland  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  British,  the  Address  con- 
cluded "We  hope  the  patient  abiding  of  the 
meek  may  not  always  be  forgotten;  and  Ood 
grant  that  the  iniquitous  schemes  of  extir- 
pating Liberty  by  the  British  Empire  may 
soon  be  defeated". 

The  imperatives  facing  Britain  In  Ireland 
were  to  prevent  the  development  of  another 
America  Just  acros.s  the  Channel,  to  ensure 
that  Ireland  stayed  prosperous  enough  to 
provide  British  exporters  with  markets  now 
tbat  the  American  market  was  closed,  and 
to  try  to  extract  what  could  be  got  in  the 
way  of  troops  and  supplies  to  continue  the 
struggle.  These  were  not  of  course  always 
mutually  consistent  ends  to  pursue!  Given  a 
corrupt  Parliament,  in  which  the  Patriots 
were  very  much  of  a  minority,  attainment  of 
at  least  some  of  these  ends  appeared  easy 
Accordingly  a  motion  was  introduced  in 
October  1775  in  the  Irish  Parliament  pro- 
posing an  "Address  to  the  King"  In  which 
Parliament  was  to  state  that  they  had  "heard 
with  abhorrence  and  feel  with  indignation  of 
the  Rebellion  existing  In  part  of  your  Ameri- 
can DomL".ions";  surprisingly  this  phraseology 
was  fotind  objectionable  and  stricken  from 
the  Address  before  the  vote  was  taken  by  90 
votes  to  54.-'  In  Its  final  form  the  Addrefs 
was  muted  in  tone  and  coiiciUatory  in  lan- 
guage, though  It  did  continue  to  avert  to 
the  Americans  as  "Rebels".  The  Debates  on 
the  Motion  were  violent  and  heated  and  led 
Harcourt.  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  write  to 
Lord  North  "I  have  never  passed  moments 
so  happy  as  those  have  been  since  the  ques- 
tion was  determined."  ■" 

On  November  23rd  Harcourt  rose  In  the 
House  to  propose  that  4,000  of  the  12,000 
troops  stationed  in  Ireland  should  be  re- 
leased for  .service  In  America.""  As  an  Induce- 
ment to  the  Irish  Parliament  it  was  specified 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them,  whilst 
out  of  Ireland,  should  not  fall  on  the  Irish, 
and  that  other  troops  would  be  sent  to  re- 
place them  again  at  no  expense  to  Ireland. 
The  Opposition  resisted  fiercely  but  to  no 
avail;  the  Motion  was  carried  by  103  votes 
u>  58.  Haroourt  clalmfid  that  tlie  vote  was 

a  convincing  proof  to  America  and  to  the 
whole  world  of  the  decisive  part  Ireland  tekes 
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In  the  quarrel."  *>  The  populace  however  was 
outraged;  the  House  was  stormed  by  a  mob 
and  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
attecked  and  had  to  be  defended  by  soldlers.'- 
As  the  news  spread  throughout  the  countr}- 
so  did  the  sense  of  outrage;  many  of  the 
Members  were  attacked  returning  home  and 
rloto  broke  out  in  a  number  of  areas.  Truly, 
as  Xjecky  noted  "(here  were  great  numbers  of 
people  in  Ireland  who  regarded  the  American 
Cause  as  their  own.  Already  the  many  disas- 
trous circumstances  of  Irish  history  had 
driven  great  bodies  of  Irishmen  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  nx>ro  distant  Dominions  of  the 
Crown,  and  few  classes  were  so  largely  rep- 
resented in  the  American  Army  as  Irish 
emigrants."  -  The  London  Correspondent  of 
the  ■Pennsylvania  Oazette"  reported  on 
No\ ember  15th  1775  "InsurrectioiLs  of  a  very 
alarming  and  dangerous  nature  are  dreaded 
in  Irelaiul  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
spring,  if  troops  be  not  sent  over  from  this 
country  to  replace  the  Irish  Regiments  serv- 
ing in  America  " "«  On  AprU  4th  1770  Har- 
court condemned  in  the  House  "tliose  atro- 
cious offenders  who  have  committed  sucl~. 
barbarous  outrages  in  some  of  the  Coun- 
ties". 

O'Brien  devotes  some  interesting  pages  to 
accounts  of  the  above  Deliates  in  the'  Irish 
Parliament.  He  also  gives  examples  of  some 
of  the  Speeches  made  by  Irish  Members  in 
the  British  Parliament  in  support  of  America. 
particularly  by  Burke,  Barre,  and  Conolly. 
Thus,  to  quote  "Burke  expressed  his  delight 
at  America's  victories,  and  he  advised  his  own 
countrymen  'not  to  Join  the  Army  while  the 
American  War  continued';  and,  as  one  news- 
paper said  'the  Ministry  trembled  under  his 
invective  and  the  walls  of  Parliament  never 
before  resounded  under  such  thunderous  elo- 
quence' ■ .  Biu-ke's  view  of  the  actions  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  bitter.  "Ire- 
land ",  he  said,  "has  choaen.  instead  of  being 
the  arbiter  of  peace,  to  be  a  feeble  party  in  a 
war.  waged  against  the  principles  of  her  own 
Uberties".=^  ConoUy  warned  the  British  Par- 
liament that  "if  the  French  landed  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  every  man  there  will  join 
them,  and  if  the  Americans  land  In  the 
Nortli  they  will  be  Just  as  gladly  received 
there"." 

The  Administration  was  in  trouble.  The 
offer  to  replace  the  troops  sent  to  America 
with  fresh  ones.  "Foreign  Protestant  Troops  " 
to  quote  Harcouit.  was  rejected.  Two  Money 
Bills,  altered  in  England,  were  on  that  ac- 
count defeated.  An  embargo  on  the  export 
of  provisions,  imposed  by  Executive  Flat  In 
February  1778,  drew  great  criticism.'  These 
troubles  were  not  of  course  exclusively  due 
to  the  Administration's  American  Policy 
Nevertl.eless  they  were  suiBciently  serious  for 
Harcourt  to  call  a  Dissolution.*  The  new 
Iruh  Commons  did  not  meet  again  until  Oc- 
to'uer  1777  by  which  time  Harcourt  had  been 
replaced  by  Buckingham.  By  this  time  also 
the  country  had  become  almost  denuded  of 
troops  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  conflict 
in  .\tnerica.  Increasing  vocal  support  for  the 
Revolutionaries  in  America — Shelbiirne  re- 
ported Uiat  the  chief  toast  among  Protestants 
was  Success  to  the  Americans".'"  and  Orat- 
tan  was  simultaneously  exhorting  all  within 
hearing  that  "before  you  decide  on  the  prac- 
ticdbilliy  of  being  slaves  forever,  look  to 
America" '  — together  with  raids  on  Irish 
ports  by  John  Paul  Jones,  stimulated  the  for- 
mation of  local  miUtla.  the  Irish  Volunteers 
were  being  born. 

Of  the  Irish  Regiments  sent  to  America 
several  comments  need  to  be  made.  Firstly, 
many  of  those  who  did  volunteer  were  misin- 
formed that  they  were  to  serve  In  Edinburgh, 
and  when  they  learned  the  truth,  refu.sed  to 
serve.'  Thus.  Confidential  Agent  Arthur  Lee. 
in  a  dispatch  from  Berlin  on  June  15th  1777 
to  Washington,  reported  that  "the  resources 
of  our  enemy  are  almost  annihilated  in  Ger- 
many, and  their  last  resort  Is  to  the  Roman 


Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  have  already  ex- 
perienced their  unwillingness  to  go,  every 
man  of  a  Regiment  raised  there  last  year 
having  obliged  them  to  ship  him  off  tied  and 
bound,  and  most  certainly  they  will  desert 
more  than  any  troops  whatsoever" .'^^^  Sec- 
ondly, these  words  were  prophetic.  Many  of 
the  Irish  recruits  did  desert  to  join  the  Amer- 
icans as  witness  numerous  reports  In  des- 
patches and  correspondence  from  British  of- 
ficers serving  In  America.  And  Thirdly  of 
coiu-se,  the  effort  to  recruit  troops  was  such 
an  abysmal  failure  as  eventually  to  provoke 
the  London  Government  to  recruit  merce- 
uai'les  from  Germany. 

Popular  sentiment  iu  Ireland,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  was  for  the  Rebels.  Horace 
Walpole  could  write,  in  June  1778  "All  Ire- 
land Is  America  mad".'^  Later  he  catalogued 
the  Government's  attempte  to  raise  troops: 
"Attempted  to  raise  a  Regiment  of  Irish 
Catholics,  but  they  would  not  enlist,  nor 
could  they  in  the  whole  summer  get  above 
400  recrtute  In  England".'*  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons  some  months  previously 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  similar  observa- 
tions. In  Belfast  funds  were  collected  and 
sent  to  the  Patriots."  In  Cork  a  vessel  was 
fitted  out  with  provisions  and  clothing  for 
the  Rebels  and  safely  reached  Boston.^  The 
Common  Council  in  Dublin,  in  August  1775, 
voted  the  Thanks  of  the  City  to  Lord  Kfllng- 
ham  for  refusing  to  serve  against  America.'' 
The  Society  of  Free  Citizens  In  Dublin,  pre- 
sided over  by  Napper  Tandy,  drank  three 
toasts,  as  follows,  at  a  Meeting  in  1775: 
"Prosperity  to  Ireland,  and  may  It  never  sub- 
mit to  be  taxed  by  the  British  Parliament; 
our  fellow-subjecte  In  America,  now  suffer- 
ing persecution  for  attempting  to  assert  their 
rights  and  liberties;  the  Continentel  Con- 
gress— unanimity  In  their  Councils  and  suc- 
cess to  their  resolves  ".^  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton  observed  that  "the  spirit  of  Independ- 
ence had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Irish 
people,  awakened  from  a  trance,  beheld  with 
anxiety  the  contest  In  which  they  now  began 
to  feel  an  Interest.  Ireland  became  every 
day  a  more  anxious  spectator  of  the  arduous 
conflict:  every  incident  in  America  began  to 
communicate  a  sympathetic  Impulse  to  the 
Irish  people".*''  Army  supplies  were  attacked 
In  Cork;  in  Newry  and  Oalway,  American 
Privateers  were  well  received  and  supplied 
with  their  wants — which  they  paid  for. 

In  1778  Franklin,  in  Versailles,  addressed 
the  people  of  Ireland  "On  »«>>">i^  of  Amer- 
ica ".'-  He  began  "The  Misery  and  Dlsti-ess 
which  your  Ill-fated  country  has  been  ex- 
posed to,  and  has  so  often  experienced,  by 
such  a  combination  of  rapine,  treachery  and 
violence,  as  would  have  disgntoed  the  name 
of  Government  in  the  most  arbitrary  coun- 
try in  the  world,  has  most  sincerely  affected 
your  friends  In  America,  and  has  engaged 
the  most  serious  attention  of  Congress".  He 
went  on  to  enumerate  the  reasons  for  the 
revolt  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  reiterate  the 
concern  of  Congress  for  Injustice  in  Ireland. 
He  held  out  the  promise  that,  should  Eng- 
land not  lift  the  restraints  on  the  Irish  econ- 
omy "means  will  be  fotmd  to  estebllsh  your 
freedom  In  this  respect.  In  the  fullest  and 
amplest  manner". 

But  It  was  not  to  be:  the  tide  was  turning; 
the  entry  of  P^nce  Into  the  War  excited 
Protestant  fears.  The  Militia  would  be  used 
against  the  British  to  be  sure,  to  win  con- 
cessions for  the  Patriots;  but  they  would  also 
be  a  defence  against  invasion.*'  Bancroft,  dis- 
patched by  Franklin  In  1779,  to  report  on  the 
prospects  for  an  Invasion,  reported  to 
Lafayette  that  the  Military  Associations 
springing  up  In  Ireland  could  be  expected 
to  resist  the  Invaders  rather  than  welcome 
them.^-  The  source  may  have  been  suspect — 
for  Bancroft  was  a  double  agent;  the  infor- 
mation was  not:  the  British  Government  was 
forced  to  arm  40,000  of  the  Volunteers  during 
1779  and   1780,  at  the  same  time  enacting 
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more  liberal  trade  measuicfl  In  respect  of 
Ireland. 

The  movement  for  legMtottve  Independ- 
ence gained  matnentum,  wttli  Orattan  Aout- 
mg  that  Irelfliiid  wooKI  never  be  oootent  to 
have  Kogland  legtBtetlng  for  ber  whilst 
Philadelphia,  sendliig  her  AmbeaBadoTB  to 
the  Courte  of  Europe,  "mAnlfeste  to  the  world 
her  Independency  and  Power":"  any  move- 
ment towards  alliance  with  America  however 
disappeared.  If,  in  the  coarse  of  a  reply  In 
early  1784  to  the  Taakee  Cliib  of  Tjraat, 
Washington  should  aneert  If  In  the  cotirse 
of  our  suoceetful  oontest,  any  good  oooae- 
quences  have  resulted  to  the  oppreaeed  King- 
dom of  Ireland,  It  will  afford  a  new  source 
of  felicitation  to  all  who  respect  tiie  interest 
of  humanity".  It  was,  for  ^e  Immediate 
future,  a  sanguine  hcqw.** 

It  only  remains  toe  me  to  conclude.  The 
gaps  In  my  p<4>er  are  probably  glaring.  I 
have  not,  for  example,  spoken  of  an  Irish- 
man on  the  "other"  aide,  Ouy  Oarleton, 
through  whose  efforts  Canada  was  prolMUy 
saved  for  the  Crowns.*  I  am  sine  tSure  irara 
great  Irishmen  and  great  Amerloans.  wbom 
I  failed  to  mention."  Bat  Z  bop*  my  niAln 
purpose  has  not  been  in  vain,  to  libom  that 
the  Irish,  from  whom  you  all  claim  heritage, 
have  no  catise  for  shame  when  dlecasslng 
the  origins  of  this  great  country.  Irishmen 
and  Irish  Americans  fought  end  strove  to 
bring  about  the  birth  of  the  cotintry  which 
is  this  year  celebrating  Ite  Bicentenary.  "Hie 
most  fitting  commentary  on  their  efforts  is 
surely  that  of  Luke  Gardiner.  Lord  Mount- 
Joy;  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
AprU  2nd  1784  he  said:  "America  was  lost 
by  Irish  emigrants.  These  emigratlcms  are 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  gentleman 
in  the  House.  I  am  assured  from  the  best 
authority,  the  major  part  of  the  American 
Army  was  composed  of  Irish,  and  that  the 
Irish  language  was  as  commonly  8p<riten  In 
the  American  ranks  as  EngUedi.  I  am  also 
informed  it  was  their  valoiu:  determined  tSie 
contest  so  that  England  had  America  de- 
tached from  her  by  force  of  Trisb  eml- 
grante".*^  Tantee  molls  erat  Romanum  con- 
dere  gentum ! '« 

FOOTNOTES 

» Except,  of  course,  those  of  the  "Scotch- 
Irish".  I  have  striven,  throtighout  this  paper, 
to  avoid  labelling  Irish  Immigrants  as  "Native 
Irish",  or  "Scotch-Irish",  and  also  to  avoid 
attempting  to  "prove"  that  one  strain  or  the 
other  made  the  biggest  contribution  to  the 
topic  imder  review,  I.e.,  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  For  anyone  wanting  to  pursue 
the  subject,  the  literature  is  tliere  (e.g.  in 
books  such  as  Dunaway  "The  Scoteh-Irlsh  of 
Colonial  Pennsylvania"  and  Ellis  "Catholics 
in  Colonial  America") ;  whether  the  subject  is 
exhausted  or  not  is  something  on  which  I 
Just  would  not  care  to  judge. 

-Information  obtelned  from  the  National 
Archives  of  the  U.S. 

^  William  V.  Shannon  "The  American  Irish" 
Revised  Edition,  Second  Printing,  Toronto 
1969,  Preface  p.  viU. 

♦  Michael  J.  O'Brien  "A  Hidden  Phase  of 
Ainerican  HUtory :  Ireland's  Part  In  America's 
Struggle  for  Liberty"  New  York  1919;  repub- 
lished 1973  by  ttie  Genealogical  Publishing 
Co.  Baltimore. 

•Particularly  in  the  Volumes  for  1914/15 
and  1928. 

'  E.g.  Bancroft,  Lodge. 

'  This  figure,  and  subsequent  ones,  ob- 
tained from  the  Encyclopaedia  of  American 
History  Ed.  Richard  D.  Morris  2nd  Edition 
New  York  1961  pp  467-69. 

•^  James  A.  Fronde  "The  English  In  Ireland" 
Vol.  1  London  1872  p.  393 

Reasons  cited  In  J.  C.  Beckett  "ITie  Mak- 
ing of  Modern  Ireland"  paper,  London  1969 
p    180 

'  Beckett  opus  clt.  p.  181 

'•  O'Brien  p.  270, 

"O'Brien  p.  270. 


"  O'Btfen  p.  271. 
i«0'EH«n  pp.  274-6. 
"O'BMntp.  282. 
'•O'BrlMip.  287. 
*'  Quoted  in  O'Brien  passim. 
'•Argued  at  length  tiiroughout  O'Brien's 
work  esp.  pp.  118-127. 

u  An  excellent  readable,  up  to  date  aooount 
of  the  period  is  John  R.  Alden  "Tbe  Ameri- 
can Revolution  1775-83"  Harper  T<MCh  bocAs 
1962. 

=•  O'Brien  pp.  128,  9. 
»  O'Brien  p.  137. 
"03rlenp.  187. 
"  O'Brien  pp.  137-8. 
'*  O'Brien  p.  139. 
»  O'Brien  p.  140. 
»  O'Brien  p.  130. 
"  O'Brien  p.  141. 
»  O'Brien  p.  142. 
»  O'Brien  pp.  142-3. 
"'O'Brien  i^.  144-6. 

a  O'Btlen  pp.  898-626;  the  figures  are  sum- 
marised on  pp.  216-8. 
»  O'Brien  pp.  134-6. 
"O'Brien  p.  146. 
><  Cited  in  O'Brien  pp.  102-4. 
*=  Cited  in  O'Brien  pp.  83-4. 
•CBilenp.  84. 
"  O'Brien  pp.  107-8. 
■o  O'Brien  pp.  109-10. 

*8ee  Alden  '"Hm  American  Revolution" 
pafJKlm  for  this.  Interestingly  Alden  does  not 
think  attempts  to  recruit  Roman  Catbcflic 
Irlfih  in  the  same  manner  as  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

"  The  history  of  the  Regiments  Is  given  in 
detail  in  O'Brien  pp.  186-194. 
«  O'Brien  pp.  184-5. 
«  O'Brien  p.  186. 

"  All  In  Volumes  for  1914/15  and  1928. 
•'The  complete  list  is  published  in  the 
varions  editions  of  the  "Biographical  Direc- 
tory of  the  American  Congress". 

"Recently  commemorated  on  the  7  Cent 
prepaid  Postcard. 

*•  See  e.g.  Carl  Becker  "The  Declaration  of 
Independence"  1922. 

"  Biographical  data  on  the  Signatories  ob- 
tained from  the  "Biographical  Directory  of 
the  American  Congress"  1961  Edition. 
"  List  given  in  O'a-len  p.  246. 
*»  Alden  opus  clt.  pp.  42-59  details  Mont- 
gomery's last  campaign. 
»  O'Brien  pp.  228-9. 
"  O'Brien  pp.  140, 141. 

^Biographical  details  on  Barry  are  ob- 
tained from  the  brief  life  included  in  the  c^- 
clal  Programme  Issued  to  commemorate  tlie 
unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  Cammod<»«  Barry 
in  Wexford;  I6th  September  1956. 
^  Quoted  in  O'Brien  p.  26. 
■ « Ditto. 

^  Cited  in  O'Brien  op.  cit.  p.  26. 
"O'Brien  pp.  27-8. 
="  Quoted  in  O'Brien  pp.  32,  33. 
'■^  O'Brien  pp.  3--5,  Beckett  pp.  206-8. 
'-"  Beckett  p.  208. 
•"  O'Brien  p.  6. 
"'  Beckett  p.  208. 
«=  O'Brien  p.  8. 
"  O'Brien  p.  9. 
"'  O'Brien  pp.  9,  10. 
«  Beckett  p.  208. 
«  O'Brien  p.  18. 
<!'  Beckett  p.  208. 
"  Beckett  p.  209. 

"Richard   B.    Morris    "Emerging   Nations 
and  the  American  Revolution"  Harper  Torch- 
hooka  1970  p.  83 
"Ditto 

^  Cited  In  O'Brien  pp.  40-tt. 
"^  O'Brien  p.  44. 

"Morris  "Emerging  Nations"  p.  88. 
■•  O'Brien  p.  46. 
»  O'Brien  p.  59. 
'•Ditto 
"Ditto 

■O'Brien  p.  60. 
■O'Brien  p.  M. 


••Cited  in  03rien  pp.  80,  81.  and  Morris 
"ISaiMBlng  iratkmB"  i^.  84-6 

•^  Beckett  n>.  909-218 

•'lldcri8p.84 

••Morris  p.  85 

••  Morris  pp.  85-6 

•»  Alden  "The  American  Revolution"  pp.  42- 
58  and  later  in  the  bocdc,  sings  Carleton's 
praises  highly. 

••And  notorious  ones — like  Lynch  of 
"lynch-law"  fame;  on  tills  Alden  pp.  12,  13  u 
most  instructive.  See  also,  for  mote  IQustri- 
ous  ones,  "The  Irish  with  Washington"  In 
"Ireland   of   the   Welcomes"  January    1976. 

"Quoted  in  O'Brien  p.  160. 

••Vlrgll  Aeneidl.33 


A  GREATER  VOICaE  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Government  Operatlrais  Subcommittee 
on  Reports,  Accounting,  and  ICanage- 
ment  hearings  held  recently  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  of  1972,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Small  Business  Cnnmittee,  Ifr.  Nkl- 
soN,  testified  on  8.  3085  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  177.  Hiese  proposals  would 
force  the  fair  representation  of  small 
businesses  on  Federal  advisory  commit- 
tees and  the  appointment  of  a  small 
business  expert  in  each  Federal  agency 
which  deals  with  business  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

New,  small,  and  family  businesses  are 
chronically  unrepresented  in  the  chan- 
nels of  Washington  decisionmaking.  Sur- 
vival is  their  personal  fight.  There  is 
neither  enough  time  nor  money  for  them 
to  employ  the  full-time  lobbyists  who 
represent  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. S.  3085  and  Soiate  Joint  Rescdution 
177  will  help  fill  that  void.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  both  of  these  im- 
portant proposals. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  the  enormous  efforts  of 
Chairman  Nelson  to  preserve  a  fighting 
chance  for  small  business  are  well  known 
to  every  Member  of  this  body.  No  one 
has  devoted  himself  with  greater  zeal  to 
the  task  of  preserving  the  endangered 
species  called  small  business.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
Senator  Nelson  before  t^e  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Reports, 
Accounting,  and  Management  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Sexator  Gaylord  Nelson 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  on  proposals  to  Improve  access  of 
small  businesses  and  citizens  to  the  govern- 
mental process  through  advisory  councils, 
and  particularly  on  those  proposals  em- 
bodied In  S.  3085  introduced  last  week  by 
Senators  Nunn,  Javits,  Brock,  Welcker,  Cul- 
ver and  myself. 

S.  3085  would  amend  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  of  1972  and  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  to  direct  that  small 
businesses  be  fairly  represented  on  federal 
advisory  conunittees,  boards,  commissions, 
panels,  and  task  forces.  The  objective  of 
this  bill  is  to  give  the  small  business  com- 
munity a  greater  voice  in  formulating  ac- 
tions of  federal  departmento  and  agencies 
which  affect  the  economy.  As  Senator  Met- 
calf  noted  in  the  opening  statement  of  his 
October  10  hearings,  these  actions  affect 
their  abilltv  to  survive. 
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Smaller  aud  medium-sized  Independent 
businesses  are  Unportaat  to  the  economy  and 
to  our  democratic  society.  About  97  percent 
of  the  13  million  U.S.  businesses  are  unjill 
by  the  definitions  formulated  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  by  any  otber 
deiir.iciou.  Tbia  97  percent  accounts  for  43 
percent  of  the  busine&s  output,  one-third 
of  the  Gross  National  Product,  and  over 
h»lf  of  all  significant  industrial  innovation 

In  fact,  there  are  oiily  about  6,000  VB. 
coi'poratioiifi  large  enough  to  have  their  stock 
nat.onally  traded,  to  reach  iiAtlonal  capital 
aud  credit  markets,  aud  to  be  able  to  afford 
national  advertising. 

Yet.  the  view-points  of  smaller  and  Inde- 
pendent bu.siness  are  chronically  overlooked 
when  federal  departments  and  agencies  make 
their  decisions  on  policy,  regulations,  and 
reporting  forms. 

STVllY     OF     SM-U-L    BUSI>?ESS    PAaXICIPATION     IN 
THE    REPORTS    CLEARANCE    PROCEDCRE 

For  example,  in  March  of  1975,  there  was 
a  study  of  the  small  business  participation 
in  the  advisory  bodies  utilized  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  As 
you  know,  the  reeponslblUty  under  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  clearing  any  question- 
naire or  form  which  is  Intended  to  be  sent 
to  more  than  10  businesses  ch'  citizens  was 
conferred  on  OMB  by  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  of  1942. 

To  assist  OMB  In  this  clearance  procedure, 
there  is  a  Business  Advisory  Council  on  Fed- 
eral Reports  (BACFR) .  which  considers  gen- 
eral Issues,  and  smaller  advisory  panels  which 
are  convened  to  consider  particular  proposed 
report  forms. 

In  its  report  entitled,  Small  Business  Re- 
porting Burden,"  the  Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell 
&  Co.  accounting  firm  stated:  • 

"Small  business  ha.s  \ery  Uuiited  r.presen- 
tnMon  on  the  Council. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  practice  the  panels,  too,  have  tended 
to  be  dominated  by  representation  from  large 
business — a  natural  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  small  biislneeses  in  giv- 
ing the  time  and  absorbing  the  expense  in- 
volved In  sitting  on  (such)  panels." 

Indeed,  the  statement  about  "very  limited  ' 
small  business  representation  may  be  a  clas- 
sic understatement.  There  are  13  corporattons 
represented  on  the  BACFR.  One  Is  a  smaller 
business  corporation  having  $1  million  sales 
and  45  employees.  Tlie  remaining  12  corpora- 
tions have  an  average  of  SS'i  billion  In  sales 
and  167.000  emt>loyees.  Of  the  10  associations 
represented,  only  one  could  be  characterized 
as  a  small  business  organization .° 

The  OMB  report  noted  also  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  does  not  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  panels  reviewing 
forms,  and  there  is  no  policy  encouraging 
them  to  do  so. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  OMB's  own 
report. 

The  lack  of  acce.ss  by  smaller  businessmen 
to  executive  branch  decisions  was  confirmed 
agran  and  again  in  the  63  days  of  hearings 
held  during  the  past  year  by  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  In  such 
areas  as  pension  reporting  forms,  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  regulation.'!,  and 
energy  proeram"t  Mr  remarks  to  the  Senate 
accompanying  the  introduction  of  S.  3085.  on 
March  4.  grive  details  of  several  of  these  situ- 
ations. I  woTild  Hke  to  include  this  materia! 
a?  i.n  exhibit  to  mv  testlmonv 


"Small  Buslr.ess  Reporting  Burden."  pre- 
prred  for  Executive  Office  of  the  Presidenf.s 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  by  Peat 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co..  March  1975.  p  A.65 
•  "Efforts  to  Reduce  Federal  Paperwork.  ' 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight Procedures  and  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
ports, Accounting  and  Management,  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  TJ.S.  .Senate. 
Oct    10.  1975,  pp   71-2 


CHANGING    THE    OMB    ADVSSORT    BODIES 

Insofar  as  existing  mechanisms  for  obtain- 
ing outside  opinions — the  advisory  commit- 
tees and  panels  under  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  of  1942  need  to  be  modified  so  that  the 
views  of  .smaller  and  Independent  business 
are  more  likely  to  be  heard. 

As  this  subcommittee  Is  aware,  a  long  series 
of  hearings  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  beginning  In  1972  has  docu- 
mented that  OMB  has  not  adequately  dis- 
charged its  responsibilities  under  the  1942 
Act.  Clearance  of  forms  adding  to  the  moun- 
tain of  federal  paperwork  Ls  rarely  if  ever 
denied.  To  the  committee's  knowledge,  there 
has  never  been  a  hearing  by  OMB,  as  con- 
templated bv  that  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  duplication  among  federal  forms. 
The  primary  Impact  of  this  non-performance 
has  fallen  upwn  small  business. 

By  way  of  improvement,  the  1975  OMB  re- 
port suggests; 

".  .  that  much  more  can  be  done  to  make 
It  easier  for  .small  bitslnes-s  to  participate. 
Reimbursement  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  is  one  possibility." 

This  matter  of  funding  of  the  OMB  com- 
ir.lttees  and  panels  Is  highly  Important. 
Pundlncc  of  any  decision-making  or  advisory 
body  by  those  affected  by  their  decisions  Is, 
in  my  view,  very  questionable.  Senator  Percy, 
in  introducing  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  Act  on  February  23. 
called  attention  to  some  17  committees  ad- 
viRine  the  federal  government  which  are  en- 
tirely supported  by  non-federal  funds.'  I 
would  hope  this  Subcommittee  could  obtain 
the  records  and  discover  If  the  funds  sup- 
port it^.g  BACFR.  for  instance,  and  other  ad- 
visory bodies  are  provided  disproportionately 
by  big  business. 

Several  observers  who  have  examined  this 
situarion  thiw  feel  that  small  business  and 
their  spokesmen  should  be  serving  on  OMB 
bodies  which  affect  the  business  community 
la  proportion  to  the  Importance  of  small  en- 
terprise to  tae  economy — approximately  50 
percent  of  tlie  member.shlp.  To  make  this 
possible.  I  would  recommend  that  partlc- 
ipant.s  be  reimbursed  as  the  OMB  study  rec- 
ommends In  any  cA.se.  the  funding  of  these 
bodies  should  be  consistent  with  all  other 
advisor.-  committees.  Our  bill.  S.  3085.  offers 
a  ba-i'^  for  such  consistent  treatment. 

Df  PARIMFNTAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

As  to  departmental  and  agency  advisory 
bodies,  there  la  a  need  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  formal  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  on  one  side,  and  the 
ability  of  these  groups  to  function  effectively 
in  providing  timely  advice. 

The  .Advisory  Committee  Act  was  enacted 
in  1972,  a.s  a  result  of  outstanding  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metc^lf  i 
It  recognizes  the  benefits  of  advisory  com- 
mitt.»es  as  "frequently  a  useful  and  benefi- 
cial means  of  furnishing  expert  advice.  Ideas, 
and  diverse  opinions  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment  ' 

I  a^ree  uith  tlie  Chairman  and  members 
of  tlie  Subcommittee  that  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate time,  after  three  years  of  experience, 
to  review  the  operations  of  this  Act,  and  to 
modify  it  as  circumstances  Indicate. 

We  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  business  people  that  a  desire  of  some 
executive  agencies  to  comply  with  the  Act 
may  be  inhibiting  the  contacts  of  business- 
men ard  other  citizens  with  government  of- 
ficial.s  I  think  the  Committee  could  make 
cleur  that  the  Advisory  Committee  Act  was 
not  meant  to  prevent  meetings  of  concerned 
cUizer.s  witli  the  personnel  of  the  executive 
ijranch  in  Wa-hlngton.  esjjeclally  when  these 
m-:eii'iKs  are    ^oie  shot    meetings,  such  as  are 


initiated  by  an  outside  group  visiting  the 
nation's  capital.  If  the  meetings  are  regular 
or  periodic  the  act  should  clearly  apply.  la 
between,  there  should  be  discretion. 

The  publication  of  forms  for  pension  re- 
porting, during  1975  provided  a  laboratory 
where  the  existing  advii>ory  committee 
mechanism  was  tested.  It  should  be  noted 
first  that  even  as  to  the  EBS^-l  form,  which 
was  publicly  acknowledged  to  be  a  "mon- 
ster," there  was  OMB  clearance  without  any 
objection. 

The  Pension  Reform  Act  of  1974  estab- 
lished an  advisory  council  on  ERISA  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  However,  this  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  any  small  business 
members  and  it  did  not  prevent  the  massive 
small  business  problems  with  the  major 
ERISA  reports. 

A  small  business  advisory  committee  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  esUbllshed  in  1975  by  Commis- 
sioner Alexander.  This  latter  committee  has 
gotten  high  marks  from  its  participants, 
despite  the  inevitable  growing  pains. 

The  Idea  of  departmental  or  agency  advi- 
sory committees  along  the  lines  of  the  IRS 
comuuttee,  which  can  asdlst  In  the  develop- 
ment of  report  forms,  among  otber  matters, 
drew  favorable  comment  in  both  the  OMB 
report  and  the  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  recommendations  on  information  col- 
lection proposal,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  5.« 

Advisory  committees  on  this  level  have  the 
advantage  of  contrlbutiiig  ideas  at  a  stage 
where  the  forms  or  regulations  are  still  in 
formulation,  and  they  can,  It  appears,  be 
very  effective.  We  would  envision  that  fair 
representation  for  small  business  in  the  deci- 
sional process  could  be  assisted  through  the 
use  of  panels  like  the  IRS  Committee. 

Tliere  are  certainly  problems  in  allowing 
such  bodies,  even  thase  selected  according  to 
principles  of  fair  representation,  access  to 
agency  forms  and  regulations  in  a  prelim- 
inary state. 

1  think  that  this  Committee  can  assist  the 
cause  of  small  business  by  providing  for  the 
utmost  flexibility  by  those  departments  aud 
agencies  seeking  the  advice  of  advisory 
groups  and  concerned  citizens  In  carrying 
forward  the  governmental  process.  In  doing 
so,  the  Committee  will  have  to  address  the 
role  of  members  of  the  public  who  are  nut 
appointed  to  these  groups,  but  nevertheless 
wish  to  participate  and  even  publish  their 
results.  Including  portions  of  proposed  forms. 

In  my  view.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the 
committee  could  deal  with  such  matters  in 
its  report  rather  than  in  legislation  at  this 
time,  to  provide  maximum  latitude  for  work- 
ing out  the  difficult  problems  of  balance 
which  are  Involved. 

SMALL     BUSINESS    CONTACTS     AT    EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 

Tiieie  is  also  before  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  S.  J.  Res.  177  which  I 
Introduced  with  the  same  cosponsors  last 
week."  This  proposal  Is.  in  a  sense,  comple- 
mentary to  S.  3086.  It  wo\ild  designate  at 
least  one  person  In  each  agency  concerned 
with  economic  and  business  matters  to  be- 
come knowledgeable  In  small  business  prob- 
lems. This  person  would  be  contact  point  for 
small  business  groups  and  could  be  a  spokes- 
man in  the  decision-making  process  where 
the  small  business  community  Is  affected. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  cannot 
possibly  be  knowledgeable  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  any  federal  agency,  let  alone  all 
federal  agencies.  Its  staff  devoted  to  advo- 
cacy and  agency  representation  totals  5  pro- 
fessionals and  3  clerical  personnel. 
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Ii'.trodiiction  of  S  3013.  remarks  by  Sen 
Percy.  COnc.ressional  Record.  Feb  23.  1976. 
pate  4002. 


'Vol.  41.  Federal  Register,  No.  45,  p.  9670 
"Clearance  of  Information  Collection  Pro- 
posals." 

"  The  Ref  ol  iit  ion  and  accompanying  Intro- 
ductory reniai-ks  are  also  attached  as  a  sec- 
ond exhibit  to  this  statement. 


For  example,  this  Subcommittee  has  been 
intensted  in  caerg;  adiiiKay  oommittees. 
TlM  Snecgj  Mnnirch  and  PtvilnpwMnt  Ai~ 

Illustration  is  preseatly  arinilnlwtortng  $6^ 
billion  in  resoarcli  aud  developmuit  con- 
tracts. In  drawing  up  the  national  solar  en- 
ertjy  plan.  It  obtained  ttte  paxtlctpatlon  of 
T4  other  ageneies,  but  dM  sot  ercn  loTlte 
SBA,  despite  a  provision  of  Its  aathorlzing 
statute  sped&eally  enoooragtng  sodi  consul- 
tation. A  "amaQ  boainess  expert"  la  urgently 
needed  at  ERDA,  and.  similarly  In  other  fed- 
eral departments  and  agancleB 

I  tiiank  the  Bubcommlttee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  these  views  stemming  from 
the  work  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 


KEEPING  THE  WATCHEK>G 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  theie 
has  been  much,  said  recently  oancernlnc 
the  Senate  Internal  Seeuritir  SubcoBi- 
mittee.  Some  b^eve  it  should  he  abair 
ished,  others  like  myself  feei  it  aboiiM 
be  sti'engthened. 

One  of  the  most  praised  activities  of 
the  Internal  Security  aibcommittee  is 
the  recently  released  report  on  Checho- 
slovakian intelligence  actMty.  An  edito- 
rial Goncemine  thfs  report  and  the  other 
activities  of  t2ie  subcoiamfttee  recent^ 
appeared  In  the  Richmond  News  Leadiex 
on  Sfarch  16, 197&  I  ask  unantmnnit  con- 
sent that  the  edltorfa!  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  hope  my  collogues  wUI 
give  It  careful  attention. 

There  behas  no  objection  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Riclmiond  News  Leader,  Mar.  16, 
19761 

KSSFIKC   THX   WATCHBOS 

Congress  has  come  to  some  curious  con- 
clusions: 

Communists  devour  whole  countries,  while 
domestic  subversives  announce  plsins  to 
"supply  the  flreworts"  for  the  Bicentennial. 
Tet  Congress  dsvotes  Its  energies  to  tiie  ex- 
posure and  barasament  of  tlioae  gDwrnnwDt 
agencies  entrusted  wttli  tkvarttag  tbe  Com- 
munists—or  merely  with  ksefdag  an  ey»  tm 
them.  Thua,  tlie  Central  InteUlgenee  Afgancy 
Is  portrayed  as  a  gioup  oX  slnlstmr  rVnmuM, 
conniving  to  infiltrate  foreign-  gOTemments 
and  to  murder  foreign  leaders,  and  even  con- 
cocting a  Bcbeme  to  make  Rdel  Castro's 
beard  fall  out. 

Another  case  in  point  Is  the  movement  to 
scuttle  tbe  Senate  Internal  Secnrtty  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  House  Committee  «m  Hztemal 
Security  was  put  out  of  bualneae  a  year  age. 
Oregon  Republican'  Marie  Hatfield  baa 
pleaded  with  fellow  members  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  which  sets  annual  budgets 
for  other  Senate  units,  to  ellmlnste  the  sub- 
committee. Why?  Senator  Hatfield  belleres 
ttuit  the  subcoaimlttee  spends  a  lot  of  casb, 
but  accompltehae  little.  His  efforta  bave  paid 
off:  Tbe  Rules  Committee  bas  voted  to  pase 
the  subcommittee's  budget  from  $29(M)06  to 
$196,000.  According  to  senior  investigator 
Robert  Short,  the  $195,000  figure  will  not 
meet  the  salary  expenses  of  subcommittee 
staff  members. 

The  Internal  Security  subooounlttee  pio- 
duces  one  product:  Information.  Has  It  pro- 
duced anything  of  value?  7es.  Consider  tbe 
subcommittee's  report  on  tbe  Czech  intel- 
ligence agency — known  as  the  HSR — a  report 
released  last  month.  According  to  Joseph 
Frolik,  who  defeated  after  17  years  with  the 
HSR,  tbe  Qweha  easily  outdo  the  CIA's  do- 
ings. The  HSR's  actlvlUea  run  the  gamut 
from  low  cooxedy  to  murder. 

Item:  Tbe  HSR  turned  a  plague  of  pros- 
titutes loose  on  a  Canadian  hockey  team  the 


night  before  a  big  game  with  the  Czechs.  The 
next  day  the  Czechs  easily  defeated  the  Ca- 
nadians. 

Item:  About  80  restaurants  In  Prague  have 
special  tables  equipped  with  electronic  eaves- 
dropping devices.  Walters  are  trained  to 
recognise  persons  of  Interest,  who  are  seated 
at  these  taMes.  The  waiters  then  telephone 
the  spy  agency,  and  the  devices  are  ttimed 
on. 

Item:  Radio  Free  Europe  bas  annoyed  the 
Czech  governnaent.  A  Czech  intelligence 
agent  was  ordered  to  put  a  hallucinatory — 
perhaps  lethal — drug  in  salt  shakers  in  the 
Radio  IVee  ETurope  cafeteria.  Fortunately, 
the  man  was  a  double  agent  working  for  the 
CXA. 

Item:  The  Cziechs  tried — unsuccessfully — 
to  tnJBtrate  Balpb  Nader's  enterprises. 
Nader's  iaflaance  In  Washington,  and  tike 
many  Hadcr  vetuntcen  who  scuixy  around 
W^Bbington  asitt»»g  questions,  were  given  as 
tiia  reasons  for  tha  HSR's  interest  in  Nader. 
Item:  Crfunmunlat  intelligence  agencies 
have  orders  to  steer  clesi  of  Western  Com- 
munist parties — except  In  Brftain.  Said  Fro- 
lik: "X  know  that  12te  Russians  can  work 
wttSt  the  Oomnnrais*  Party  of  Great  Britain, 
beeatiae  there  mn-  quite  a  Hew  agente  in  high 
positieBs  [wHa  vc)  secret  Commnntets.  not 
opea  CoasBiwalBta,  working  la  tlie  Labour 
Party  and  the  union  movement." 

Itam:  *""«e  sawder  victims  were:  (1) 
SlAvaJuan  exile  Matus  Ceimak;  (2)  tbe  wife 
of  a  French  official  who  died  in  the  explosion 
at  a  fake  box  of  cigars  sent  to  her  husband; 
(?)  Mts.  Karcl  Zlzka,  ^e  wife  of  a  C^eeh 
TJIf  attat^i^  who  was  beatm  and  mafmwrf 
befoee  befeig  aitot;  and  (4>  a  Socialist,  Bohn- 
mil  Tmiiiiiiii,  who  was  kidnapped  and  Im- 
prtMM*  lor  a  decade  before  belnc  klUed  with 
a  powerful  hallucinatory  drug:  The  HS9  also 
plotted  the  murder  of  the  late  French  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Xoreover,  Frolik.  revealed  Uiat  many  high- 
ranking  C^ech  Communist  officials,  includ- 
ing former  pr^ldent  Antonln  Novotny, 
worked  with  the  Gesti^H)  during  the  ITazl 
occupation  of  C^echoGSarakia.  Said  Frolik: 

"As  a  yirang  boy  Z  had  an  example  in  front 
of  me.  It  was  my  uncle.  My  uncle  was  tbe 
first  secretary  of  the  regional  committee  of 
the  Commiutlst  Party,  pce-World  War  XL 
During  the  war  he  waa  in  Um  resistance.  And 
KttK  the  war  he  was  a  big  heio.  One  day  I 
went  to  the  arehives  and  I  found  that  my 
uncle  was  not  a  hero,  but  a  traitor.  He  was 
working  for  the  Gestapo  in  the  resistance. 
And  I  think  that  [this]  was  the  breaking 
point  for  me." 

Frolik  escaped.  Be  lives  in  America  now, 
with  his  wife  aad  sob,  uandcr  an  assumed 
name.  Bat  the  CBDeha  know  who  he  is.  9roUk 
has  received  threats  via  tbe  mails  and  the 
telephone.  The  brake  line  of  his  car  has  been 
cut.  Once  nine  live  rattlesnakes  were  placed 
in  bis  office. 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  the  U.S.  has 
been  bedeviled  by  endless  speculation  about 
the  misdeeds  of  the  CIA.  Given  revelations 
such  as  PraiUk's,  the  time  is  at  band  for  the 
iqioUlght  to  shift  to  the  operations  of  Com- 
munist Intelllgeaee  afencles,  whose  appointed 
task  Is  the  destriKtion  of  tlie  United  States. 
The  Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee 
is  well  equipped  to  carry  out  such  a  mis- 
sion. Tbe  Senate  Should  keep  Its  security 
watchdog — and  give  it  stronger  teeth. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESiraNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fnrther  morning  businese?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  dosed. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
fn«n  BCassachusettfi  (Mr.  Kennedy)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


EVENTS  IN   SODTHBBIf  AFRICA 

Mi*.  KENHEDT.  ICr,  Ftaident,  U.S. 
foreign  ptdiey  hag  ttadUlaiBan^  focused 
on  our  relatJona  witb  tbe  great  powers  of 
the  Earth — ^those  industrial  states  that 
control  the  bulk  of  the  vacU's  wealth, 
productive  capacity,  and  aiilitary  power. 
Yet,  in  recent  years,  we  base  become  in- 
creasingly  aware  that  there  are  other 
dimensions  to  foreign  policy,  other  prob- 
lems, other  factors  that  compel  our  at- 
tention. 

With  the  ^ruling  of  the  cold  war.  new 
areas  of  turmoil  aud  caoffict  have 
emerged,  almg  with  a  new  qiM^ty  of 
interdQiendence  a-r"f>"g  "a^jgnff  "."^  peo- 
ples— infi^i^ii^ng  numy  jq  £1^^  dittant  parts 
of  the  wodd  that  once  had  little  effect 
on  our  Nation.  iiT/wtMii»<y  issues  have 
come  to  the  fore  as  rarely  before  in  his- 
tory; and  eventa  in  the  hnntln  1 11  half  of 
the  world  are  h<»giwnir>£  t^.  tiase  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  richer  north,  anrf 
on  our  hopes  for  a  peaceful  evolution  to 
a  future  that  can  benefit  both  ^  and 
others. 

Indeed,  it  is  now  becoBuag  clear  that 
we  cannot  meet  the  fhaBfagffB  of  the 
iukax^ — in  virtuaUy  any  aicft — uid^s  we 
broaden  our  perspective;  and  alae  cxeate 
enlightened  attitudes  and  policiea  tttward 
nations  and  regiaBs  that  we  almost 
totally  ignmed.  Bdatioca  ti~vittc  the  rich 
and  powerful  are  na  leatiu  auMigh; 
there  must  atoe  be  a  deepv  vndenland- 
inc  of  eoantries  in  po»cr  padrte  of  tbe 
world,  if  we  are  to  aaececd  is  managing 
any  of  our  f orcicn  rHatieno. 

In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Lactin  America, 
we  are  be^  caUed  open  t«  gain  under- 
standing, exercise  good  judgment,  abav 
compassion,  and  bring  wiBd<Ma  to  our 
poUeics.  where  once  we  ceuU  get  by  with 
indifferoioe  and  neglect. 

Today,  that  lesson  is  beieg  brought 
hone  to  us  most  forc^HHy  in  Africa. 
During  the  past  few  mnwtlM.  evtmts  in 
southern  Africa  have  bfoaghl  thst  part 
of  the  African  CmvlancBt  aaare  f uUy  to 
our  attention  than  ever  bcfoie.  The  war 
in  Angola  posed  a  series  a<  dlficult  ques- 
tions for  the  United  Btatee,  aad  led  to 
a  major  differenee  of  opiiytA  between 
the  ftdministratiep  and  Cbngreis  about 
the  rii^t  course  t»  purme. 

"niat  war  is  new  ev^.  and.  I  believe, 
the  wisdom  of  cacigreaeioaal  action  has 
been  vindicated. 

We  withdrew  from  a  aitnation  in 
which  Americain  arms  weald  have  been 
used  to  intensify  conflict  aad  be  pMd  for 
In  African  lives — a  situaticm  in  which  we 
would  have  been  remnabmd  in  Africa 
only  for  a  tacit  allianee  with  the  forces 
of  white  racism  and  mimclty  rale. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  eCher  serious 
clifltces  regarding  soutbcxn  Africa,  and 
particalazly  in  Khodesia.  Senthfwcst  Af- 
rlca^-Namfiiia— and  Soirtb  Africa,  itaeif . 
None  at  os  can  approach  these  issues 
lightly;  all  of  US  are  coBeezaed  about 
developing  poUeics  for  the  UWted  States 
that  wiU  be  tax  our  best  intcxcsts,  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  tbe  nations  and 
peoples  directly  invetved,  as  wdL 

To  these  ends,  it  is  importaat  that  we 
in  the  United  States  gaiki  a  clear  view 
of  what  is  faappetriog  in  seolliem  Africa, 
and  devriop  a  set  of  attitudes  and  policies 
toward  that  trooMed  part  ef  the  wwld 
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which  genuinely  relate  to  events  and  de- 
velopments there.  For  too  long,  we  have 
had  no  real  poUcy  towards  southern 
Africa — or  at  best  a  policy  that  failed  to 
view  southern  Africa  In  Its  own  terms — 
a  policy  that  put  off  decisions  to  the 
incleflnite  future,  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  time  Itself  would  resolve  the  bitter 
issues  of  relations  between  black  and 
white,  between  majority  and  minority 
rule. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  we 
could  afford  to  look  at  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  African  continent  in  terms 
of  our  relations  with  European  coun- 
tries— the  former  colonial  powers. 

Today,  policies  based  on  the  role  of 
European  nations  in  Africa  are  no  longer 
relevant.  Now  the  continent  must  be 
viewed  for  what  It  truly  Is:  a  set  of  in- 
dividual nations  and  peoples,  each  with 
its  own  identity,  its  own  aspirations.  Its 
own  problems  and  promise.  For,  other- 
wise, no  policy  toward  Africa  can  suc- 
ceed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  re.iect 
the  notion  that  what  happens  in  Africa 
should  be  viewed  primarily  in  terms  of 
our  interests  elsewhere — and  in  particu- 
lar as  deriving  from  United  States-Soviet 
relations  and  Interests  in  other  oart.s  of 
the  world. 

No  country  In  Africa  wants  to  be  a 
pawn  of  superpower  politics:  No  country 
in  Africa  can  welcome  a  role  for  the  So- 
viet Union  or  any  other  outside  nation  in 
its  internal  affairs  that  would  deny  its 
Integrity  and  independence;  and  no  as- 
pect of  our  interest*  in  Africa  can  justify 
bringing  that  continent  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  outmoded  concept  of  con- 
tainment. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  enoui,  1\  -<inipl.v  to  t.J..v 
that  we  join  the  vast  majority  ot  African 
nations  in  opposing  any  involvement  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  events  now- 
taking  place  in  southern  Africa  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  join  others  in  saying 
that  Soviet  and  Cuban  involvement  in 
Africa  is  illegitimate.  Yet.  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  little  merit  in  adopting 
methods  of  active  and  direct  opposition 
to  such  involvement — methods  like  those 
advocated  by  the  administration  over 
Angola — where  they  place  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  white  racism,  support- 
ing minority  nile,  and  opposing  the  legit- 
imate aspirations  of  individual  peoples 
and  the  fulfillment  of  desires  for  national 
self-determination.  No  one  in  Africa — 
other  than  the  white  regimes,  them- 
selves— would  thank  us  for  plaving  that 
role. 

There  is  little  merit  in  issuing  warn- 
ings to  Cuba  when  we  are  failing  to  take 
those  steps  that  could  deny  to  Cuba  or 
the  Soviet  Union  fertile  ground  In  south - 
em  Africa  In  which  to  sow  seeds  of  their 
own  Involvement.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  finally  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  the  rights  of  all  peoples  in  southern 
Africa.  But  we  must  show  that  we  are 
moving  beyond  lipservice,  l)eyond  a  dec- 
ade of  hjrpocrlsy  and  neglect;  and  mov- 
ing toward  genuine  efforts  to  be  on  the 
right  side  in  southern  Africa. 

Nor  must  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  be- 
lieving that,  somehow,  other  nations  will 
see  our  response  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Angola  as  a  weakened  will  to 
protect  our  own  Interests.  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  total  mlsperceptlon  of  US.  in- 


tentions. It  is  surely  clenr  to  all  that  the 
United  States  will  Indeed  follow  through 
on  its  commitments  in  the  world — com- 
mitments that  truly  reflect  vital  inter- 
ests, as  In  E^uropc,  in  Japan,  and  in  Israel. 
The  danger  lies  in  a  distorted  vision  of 
our  interests,  as  the  admlnLstration  dem- 
onstrated when  it  advocated  a  policy  of 
covert  and  active  support  for  particular 
groups  in  Angola,  in  the  name  of  U.S. 
relation.s  elsewhere  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  challenges  to  the  United  States 
"will"  come  not  from  any  evidence  of 
frailty  on  the  part  of  our  people;  but 
rather  from  an  administration  which 
seems  blind  to  the  differences  between 
vital  and  less  Important  Interests,  and 
which  misrepresents  congressional  good 
sense  over  Angola  as  national  weakness. 

Last  night.  Secretary  Kissinger  said 
in  Dallas  that  "we  must  be  prepared  to 
recognize  genuine  threats  to  the  global 
balance."  No  one  can  disagree  with  that 
view.  Yet  it  Is  precisely  that  view  which 
he  failed  to  follow  in  seeking  to  involve 
us  in  Angola;  and  where  he  risks  dis- 
tuibing  our  basic  interests  in  the  rest  of 
southern  Africa. 

In  fact,  if  tlic  administration  wishes  to 
make  a  clear  demonstration  of  American 
will  in  southern  Africa,  It  can  begin  by 
at  last  developing  a  clear,  consistent, 
relevant  policy  toward  that  part  of  the 
world — and  by  orienting  that  policy  to 
our  interests  there,  and  to  the  ideals  and 
intercuts  of  the  majority  of  people  in 
those  countries. 

I  belie\e  that  we  can  have  an  effective 
policy  toward  southern  Africa,  and  work 
to'vard  the  isolation  of  thut  region  from 
outside  intervention  and  great  power 
politics.  I  believe  we  can  provide  support 
for  those  black  African  countries  which 
are  apprehensive  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
intervention.  But  to  do  so,  to  make  effec- 
tive any  policy  of  opposing  Soviet  or 
Cubnn  ambitions  in  Africa,  we  must 
beeip  directly  and  firmly  to  demonstrate 
our  real  and  active  support  for  those 
peoples  subjected  to  minority  rule.  For 
if  we  abandon  that  cause,  we  will  only 
have  ourselves  to  blame  when  the  op- 
pressed people  of  southern  Africa  turn 
elsev.hcie  for  support. 

It  would  be  ironic  indeed,  if  African 
peoples  are  forced  to  turn  for  support, 
not  to  ihe  nation  which  "fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world,"  but  rather  to 
a  nation  which  has  systematically  denied 
human  liberties  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  peoples  in  ii.--  own  and  ueighbjring 
cou.itries. 

Of  oour.se,  even  if  v.e  reverse  our  pol- 
icies of  neglect  toward  the  aspirations 
of  maiority  black  peoples  in  southern 
Mrica.  it  may  still  not  be  possible  to 
forc.'^tall  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  other  outside  powers.  But  at  least  we 
would  be  taking  the  indi^>pensable  first 
step  toward  tliat  desirable  outcome;  we 
would  be  abandoning  the  lipservice  to 
self-determination  and  majority  rule 
that  has  characteri:"»d  policy  toward 
.>^outiiern  Africa  for  so  many  years;  and 
we  would  be  creating  a  firm  basis  for 
trust  of  our  intentions  and  actions  on 
the  part  of  black  African  states.  Then 
we  would  put  behind  us  forever  the 
legacy  ^f  colonialism  which  has  pro- 
duced poteiii.'li^tic  aUltudes  nf  indif- 
ference. 


Mr.  President,  today  we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  develop  our  own  p<dlcle8 
for  southern  Africa:  to  tie  these  policies 
firmly  to  the  interests  and  desires  of  In- 
dividual countries  and  peoples;  and  to 
build  new  relationships  with  African 
states  that  will  truly  be  in  our  interest — 
and  m  theii-s. 

We  must  show  that  we  understand  the 
human  dimension  of  what  Is  happening 
In  southern  Africa — for  In  the  final 
analysis,  that  dimension  will  be  decisive, 
both  for  the  people  directly  Involved, 
and  for  the  future  of  our  policies 
throughout  Africa. 

As  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  said  in 
1960,  in  an  historic  speech  to  the  South 
African  Parliament : 

The  wind  of  change  Is  blowing  through 
this  continent  and,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
this  growth  of  national  consclousneBs  Is  a 
political  fact.  We  must  all  accept  It  as  a 
fact,  and  our  national  policleB  must  taVe 
account  of  it. 

What  is  happening  today  in  southern 
Africa  has  meaning  for  all  people  who 
believe  in  social  arid  human  Justice.  It  Is 
part  of  a  continuing  effort  in  many 
countries  of  the  world,  reflecting  a  basic 
change  In  relations  both  within  and  be- 
tween nations.  Here  lie  the  great  issues 
for  the  future — where  the  reshaping  of 
the  global  economy  to  bring  greater  ben- 
eflts  to  people  everjTvhere  is  part  of  the 
selfsame  process  in  which  people  everj'- 
where  are  searching  for  a  final  end  to 
centuries  of  a  racist  hierarchy  of  peoples 
based  on  the  color  of  their  skins. 

Today,  this  search  Is  for  greater  jus- 
tice to  southern  Africa  and  minority 
rule  there  is  imder  increasing  challenge, 
as  the  continued  oppression  of  black 
Africans  In  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and 
South  Africa  hfis  trapped  all  citizens  of 
these  countries — both  black  and  white — 
in  a  system  tliat  perverts  tlie  most  fun- 
damental of  all  human  values,  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  of  each  individual. 

ColoniaUsm  has  ended  in  Mozambique, 
Angola,  and  in  the  other  Portuguese  col- 
onies— and  the  end  of  minority  rule  in 
South  Africa,  in  Namibia,  and  in  Rho- 
desia is  inevitable. 

In  our  Nation's  Bicentemiial  Year,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  effort  to  end 
minority  rule  in  southern  Africa  repre- 
sents the  same  urge  for  self-determina- 
tion, the  same  cit  to  end  oppression,  the 
same  passion  for  freedom  and  lilwrty 
that  sparked  the  American  Revolution 
of  1776. 

In  the  future,  names  like  Abel  Mu- 
zorewa  and  Joshua  Nkomo  of  Rhodesia, 
Gatsha  Buthelezi  of  South  Africa,  and 
Sam  Nujoma  of  Namibia,  may  be  re- 
vered in  the  histoi-y  of  southei*n  Africa, 
just  as  we  Americans  honor  George 
Washington.  Patrick  Henry,  and  Paul 
Revere. 

We,  therefoie,  face  a  critical  clioice— 
whicii  we  can  put  off  no  longer:  Will 
we,  as  a  nation,  truly  support  peoples  of 
southern  Africa  who  seek  only  the  "un- 
alienable rights"  we  sought  and  won  for 
ourselves  two  centuries  ago?  Or  will  we 
continue  to  follow  policies  that  isolate 
us  from  these  peoples — policies  that  ef- 
fectively place  us  on  the  side  of  minority 
governments  that  deny  basic  human 
rights  to  most  of  their  people,  and  invite 
the  involvement  of  other  outside  powers? 
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I  beSeve  tixe  choice  is  clear:  Tbe 
United  States  can  and  must— in  both 
word  and  daed-H?lace  ftsetf  firmly  in 
support  of  a  rapid  but  peaceful  resdu- 
tioQ  of  the  straggles  for  fteedon  and 
self-deterndnatlon  that  are  raging  in 
£Outhem  Africa.  The  wind  of  change  is 
indeed  sweeping  throxii^  that  region; 
and  we  must  steer  our  course  with  that 
wind.  Instead  of  continuing  to  resist  it. 

This  message  has  been  broufl^t  to  «b 
most  clearly  by  President  Kenneth  Ka- 
unda  of  Zambia.  At  the  White  House  last 
spring — on  our  own  PatariotB'  Day — he 
asserted  that  "peace  is  eentoal  to  all 
human  endeavor,"  but  he  also  warned 
that — 

We  cannot  declare  our  commitment  to 
peace  and  yet  strengthen  forces  irtilch  Btand 
In  the  way  to  tbe  sttatnmMit  of  ttiAt  peace. 

Africans  who  have  studied  our  his- 
tory— who  haive  been  inspired  by  our  own 
stnwcgie  for  lUterty — know  that  we  have 
the  ideals  and  the  compassion  to  stand 
tar  Uberation  and  justice  for  all  African 
peoiies. 

We  began  that  campaign  many  years 
ago. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  we  be- 
came the  leading  champiaa  of  ending 
ccdonial  rale,  wlierever  it  was  found.  We 
cncooraced  black  Africans  and  others  to 
assert  their  daim  to  independence.  We 
suiTported  those  people  in  Europe  who 
understood  that  colonialism  must  end, 
along  with  tbe  cancer  of  racism  which 
was  the  inevitable  protbict  ol  a  syston 
that  placed  whole  nations  under  the  rule 
of  forei^  peMes.  And  we  anharked  on 
the  most  generous  effort  In  history  to 
extend  aid  for  petyles  and  nations  on 
the  Itfig  road  to  development. 

In  those  days,  many  Americans  stood 
tall  in  the  ^it  to  end  cokmlal  rule.  For 
his  stand  against  the  evils  of  that  sys- 
tem, G.  Biennen  Williams.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  was 
cixidemned  by  the  white  settlers  of  Ken- 
ya and  punched  tn  the  face  l^  a  white 
Rhodeelan.  Yet  Secretary  WHUams  con- 
tinued to  stand  by  our  national  com- 
mltmoit  to  self-determination,  freedom, 
and  justice. 

In  recent  years,  we  departed  from  the 
standard  we  set,  as  we  retreated  from 
our  commitment  to  end  colonialism.  We 
failed  to  oppose  officially  the  last  major 
bastion  of  colonial  rule  in  Portuguese 
Africa. 

But  then,  with  no  help  or  encourage- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Government.  Por- 
tugal itself  reversed  its  course,  and  be- 
gan granting  independence  to  its  five 
African  colonies.  Today,  the  age  of 
colonialism  in  Africa  by  outside  nations 
is  one  snudl  step  from  being  over;  and 
time  is  running  out  for  colonialism  with- 
in the  countries  of  the  south,  as  well. 

Dr.  Kaimda  and  other  UxMightful 
Africans  know  that  the  aspirations  of 
the  (^pressed  have  not  changed,  that 
"the  patioioe  of  Mae  CHKHressed  has  its 
limits."  Straggle  for  hbenUion  has  ex- 
ploded into  guerrilla  action  and  even 
open  fi^iting. 

This  Is  so  because  the  minority  gov- 
ernments of  southern  Africa  are  frus- 
trwtlng  the  prospects  for  achieving  ma- 
jority nde.  fti  dotog  so,  tiJey  are  inviting 
efforts  outside  the  law — efforts  that  could 


result  in  imiold  honan  suffering,  unless 
farsiglited  men  and  wcmcn  in  ttkese 
countries,  both  bla^  and  iridte,  can  pre- 
vail through  peaceful  means. 

No  one  can  stand  aside  and  accept  this 
outcome  as  inenkable.  No  one  can  deny 
a  call  to  act  in  the  interests  both  of 
peace  and  of  jusfcioe. 

We  in  the  nnlted  States  must  demtm- 
strate  our  support  for  people  who  sedL 
the  ceurse  of  peace,  and  take  four  eaa- 
cretestesiB: 

Flhst,  we  should  immediately  recognoe 
the  People's  Repitdic  of  Angola,  and  es- 
tabhdi  diplomattc  relaticais  with  its  new 
government.  At  least  40  of  the  47  mem- 
bets  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
have  already  extended  recognition.  And 
tiie  Uhlted  States  is  now  the  only  mem- 
ber of  NATO  which  does  not  recognize 
tiie  Government  <^  Angola's  president, 
AagOBtiaaoVtto. 

Only  throng  regular  diplomatic  con- 
tacts can  future  United  States-Angolan 
relatieBs  rest  on  a  dear  understanding 
of  the  inteiests  of  both  countries:  only  in 
this  way  can  we  play  any  rrie  tn  helping 
Angola  to  resist  pressures  and  imdne  In- 
flnenoe  from  outside  powers;  only  in  this 
way  can  we  begin  the  process  of  com- 
mitment to  change  In  the  rest  of  south- 
ern Africa  as  wen. 

President  Ford  authorized  Gulf  Oil  to 
establish  direct  negotiations  with  An- 
gtAm  ofBciah;  and  the  corp(»«tion.has 
altered  into  relations  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. It  is  time  for  the  President  to 
direct  the  Department  of  State  to  do  the 
same. 

Second,  and  eyea  more  important,  we 
nrast  face  the  growing  threat  of  eozuBUct 
in  Rhodesia — Zindmbwe — ^the  most  im- 
mediate diaBenge  to  peace  in  ^e  reglcm. 
■nie  demand  for  change  in  that  country 
is  clear,  where  300,000  ii^lte  citizens  con- 
trol the  desthiy  of  6  minion  blacks. 
"Riat  demand  for  change  win  be  fulfilled. 
The  choice  lies  only  in  the  means  for 
change,  and  in  the  commitment  to  in- 
sure that  whites  and  blacks  can  live  to- 
gether in  peace  imder  majority  rule. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  l^nith  regime  in 
Rhodesia  was  declared  an  international 
outlaw  by  the  United  Nations.  We,  too, 
are  bound  by  that  decision.  Yet  we  have 
evaded  it — ^we  have  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  supporters  of  minority  rule  by 
diploonatic  indifference  to  our  true  in- 
terests. We  have  also  violated  the  United 
Nations  sanctions  imposed  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  by  a  congressional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  import  of  chrome. 

This  must  not  continue,  especially  at 
this  critical  time  for  the  future  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Africa.  We  must  show  our  deter- 
mination to  press  for  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule.  And  we  tn  Con- 
gress must  promptly  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

We  must  also  undertake  our  own 
efforts — and  support  those  of  other  na- 
tions— to  impress  upon  the  Smith  regime 
the  need  to  negotiate  now  for  a  transition 
to  majority  rule.  The  time  has  passed 
for  half  measures,  and  for  temporizing 
in  hopes  that  the  issue  will  go  away. 
Time,  indeed,  has  nefiu*ly  run  out  smd  the 
next  few  weeks  may  determine  tiie 
prospects  for  peace — or  war.  And  the 
l^nith  regime  must  be  under  no  illusians 


that  the  United  States  would  rush  to  the 
aid  of  the  whltti  rtwinatfirt  gBTOni"*^*'-. 
if  Ha  faauea  lfBa4  ta  a  eanfHct  In  which 
Cubans  or  ottMr  oiitrlihir  axe  involved. 

It  is  small  wonder  that,  as  recently  as 
last  we^  tbe  aooith  regime  continued 
to  believe  in  UJ3w  support— when  UJSc 
poUcy  is  vacillating  between  new-found 
concern  for  majority  rule,  and  even  more 
forceful  posUions  on  supexpows*  politics. 

At  the  same  time,  bo  one  can  ignore 
the  interests,  the  oonocxas.  the  fears,  of 
white  citaaens  in  Rhndrsia.  But  many  of 
them  recognize  that  the  best  means  of 
securing  th&r  own  future  lies  not  in  con- 
tinuing to  hold  to  positions  that  are 
neither  ptditlcally  nw  morally  triable. 
Rather  they  lie  in  coming  to  terms  now 
with  the  ineritaUe  course  td  events.  They 
lie  in  seising  what  opportunities  remain 
to  shape  that  course  in  ways  which  win 
preserve  and  cxtaad  the  rights,  the  libei-- 
ties,  and  the  int«%sts  of  both  whites  and 
blacks. 

It  will  be  di£Gbcult  in  any  event  to  work 
toward  a  stable  society  in  Rhodesia 
under  any  form  of  government,  where 
whites  and  blacks  can  live  together  in 
peace,  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  Rhodesia's 
people.  But  the  Ti*arto^R  oi  that  outcome 
wlU  be  made  infinitely  worse  if  peaceful 
means  fail,  and  that  country  erupts  in 
racial  war. 

This  week,  negotiations  have  broken 
down  once  again,  and  Prime  Minister 
Smith  has  said  again  that  he  does  not 
expect  majority  rule  in  his  UXetime.  But 
his  intransigoice  s?piply  cannot  be  sus- 
tained; the  negotiations  must  succeed, 
if  bloodshed  is  to  be  averted. 

Yesterday,  the  Ttritigh  Gov^nment 
proposed  a  transition  period  of  up  to  2 
years  to  lay  the  foundation  for  free  elec- 
tions leading. to  majority  rule.  If  this 
course  is  accepted  by  the  Smith  regime, 
Britain  has  promised  to  lift  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  and  to  consider  eco- 
nomic aid  following  the  elections. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States 
shoidd  give  this  general  ajwroach  our 
firm  support — ^though  with  a  much  more 
rapid  timetable;  and  we  should  commit 
ours^ves  to  provide  econOBilc  aid  to  Rho- 
desia, if  need  be,  after  majority  rule. 

Maiiy  people  in  Rhodesia  understand 
the  wisdom  of  this  proposal  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  And  we  must  suivort 
them,  not  turn  away  from  tbe  realities 
of  the  future  and.  in  so  doing,  merely  feed 
the  fears  of  Rhodesia's  white  citizens  and 
increase  the  chances  of  bloody  conflict. 

Third,  and  next  in  importance  to  the 
immediate  crisis  in  Rhodesia,  we  must 
finally  face  up  to  the  situation  in  South- 
west Africa — ^in  Namibia.  This  is  a  coun- 
try suffering  in  a  imique  way,  because  it 
is  fiipgany  occupied  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  The  legal,  the  moral,  the 
political  position  is  clear : 

By  "UN.  resolutioQ.  South  Africa's 
trusteeship  over  Scmthwest  Africa,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  nrst  Wodd  War,  has 
been  declared  null  and  void.  Yet  South 
Africa  has  defied  that  vote  at  the  body 
wliich  has  legal  and  moral  say  over  the 
future  of  trustee  territories. 

The  United  States  effeeOvcly  continues 
to  siQifXR-t  tiiat  tiotemaltanidly  con- 
donhed — and  untenable— posMioh.  De- 
spite our  Government's  wte  far  Ihe  U.N. 
resolution,  our  administration  stiU  per- 
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mils  U^.  firms  doing  business  in  Namibia 
to  pay  taxes  to  the  government  in  Pre- 
toria. Yet  If  the  administration  could 
pressure  Oulf  Oil  to  withhold  royalty 
payments  to  Angola  while  the  war  con- 
tinued, surely  we  can  also  pressure  U.S. 
firms  in  Namibia  to  withhold  payments 
from  the  Illegitimate  power  of  the  South 
African  Government  in  Namibia. 

Since  the  victory  of  the  MPLA  in 
Angola,  the  South  West  Africa  Peoples 
Organization — SWAPO — has  greatl>-  in- 
creased its  guerrilla  activity  in  Namibia. 
Either  througli  the  force  of  war  or  by 
peaceful  means,  liberation  is  also  inevi- 
table for  the  peoples  of  this  land.  Again. 
we  must  ask  ourselves:  Must  SWAPO 
turn  to  Cuba  as  the  champion  of  Its 
cause?  Or  wlU  we  in  the  United  States 
recognize  what  is  right,  just,  and  conso- 
nant with  our  own  ideals  and  principles 
as  a  nation?  Again  the  choice  Ls  clear 
Again,  our  moral  obligations  are  identical 
with  our  national  interest  in  a  peaceful 
transition  to  majority  rule  in  Southern 
Africa,  without  intervention  by  outside 
powers.  And  we  must  be  prepared  to  join 
other  nations  in  providing  economic  as- 
sistance to  Namibia,  as  well  as  to  other 
states  in  Southern  Africa. 

Penally,  as  a  problem  less  preix^incr  in 
time  than  Rhodesia,  but  even  more  sig- 
nificant for  the  future  of  Africa,  there 
is  South  Africa  itself.  South  Africa  is  the 
last  of  what  could  truly  become  a  vov.' 
of  falling  dominoes — but  hopefully  fall- 
ing not  to  war  and  possible  foreign  dom- 
ination, but  rather  to  a  peaceful  accom- 
modation with  thie  forces  of  justice  and 
majority  rule. 

Inside  the  laager,  the  tno.st  iwwcrful 
and  most  highly  developed  coimtiy  in 
Africa  is  moving  inexorably  on  a  collision 
com"se  with  destiny — with  the  same 
forces  that  are  requiring  change  in  Rho- 
desia and  Namibia,  as  well. 

In  this  land,  slightly  more  than  4  mil- 
lion white  inhabitants  monopolize  the 
wealth,  the  political  power,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  economic  .security  through  unjust 
laws  of  apailheid.  police  state  action,  a 
monopoly  of  force,  and  a  perverted  judi- 
cial system.  The  white  Soutii  Africans 
control  17  million  blacks  who  liave  a 
standard  of  living  far  below  tliat  of  the 
whites,  whose  prosperity  is  made  possible 
tlarough  black  labor.  That  nation's  17 
million  black  citizens  are  denied  personal 
liberties  and  basic  freedoms,  and  con- 
demned to  a  bitter  life  In  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  which  they  call  Azania. 

Helen  Suzman.  the  courageous  Pro- 
Ejressive  Party  member  of  the  South 
African  jjarliament,  calls  the  17  million 
blacks  "the  great  silenced  majority."  In 
that  country,  there  are  two  names,  two 
worlds  and  two  peoples — but  two  peoples 
whose  lives  are  intimately  dependent  on 
one  another. 

At  the  beginnuig  of  tins  decade  the 
prospect  of  a  transition  to  full  rights  for 
black  South  Africans— to  majority  rule — 
seemed  more  distant  than  ever.  Jim 
Hoagland,  In  his  descriptive  analysis. 
"South  African  Civilizations  in  Conflict," 
suggested  that  "the  most  important  event 
of  the  20th  century  for  Africa  will 
be  the  revolution  that  did  not  happen." 

Hoagland  wrote  than  5  years  ago.  To- 
day, thoughtful  people  in  many  countries 


insist  U\at,  now,  the  most  important 
event  for  Africa  will  be  the  gaining  of 
power  by  those  people  who  are  in  the 

majority. 

Representative  Charles  C.  Diggs,  black 
Africa's  leading  spokesman  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  believes  that  the  Russians  and 
the  Cubans  need  to  make  only  a  small 
investment  in  the  black  Uberation  move- 
ment.s  in  Rhodesia  and  in  South  West 
Africa  and  finally  in  South  Africa.  Even- 
tually, in  his  view,  the  United  States 
might  find  itself  then  jouiing  the  side  of 
the  white  minority  regimes  to  combat  the 
influence  of  these  Communist  countries. 

And  before  we  knew  it.  the  United 
States  would  intervene,  because  preoccu- 
pation with  tlie  tlueat  of  So\'iet  involve- 
ment would  distort  our  Government's 
view  of  our  own  national  interests. 

Congressman  Diggs  insists,  as  I  do,  liiat 
till.-,  nuist  not  happen — and  it  need  not 
hap))on.  Nor  .should  we  permit,  through 
either  deed  or  word,  the  Rhodesian  or 
Soutli  Africa  governments  to  believe  it 
could  iiappen.  Instead  we  sliould  recog- 
nize w  here  our  true  interests  lie.  and  tlie 
credibility  we  .<till  have  witli  the  groups 
strugghng  to  change  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

Yet  U.S.  Goveinment  ix>licies  deserve 
little  credit  for  preserving  and  building 
upon  the  opportunities  we  still  have  to 
act  iii  our  interest — and  in  the  human 
ii\terest — before  it  us  too  late.  For  exam- 
ple, tlie  administration  is  now  consider- 
ing plans  for  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  to 
negotiate  a  $450  million  loan  guarantee 
package  with  a  South  African  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation.  Along  with 
otlicr  Senators.  I  recently  w  rote  to  Pres- 
ident Ford,  urging  him  to  reject  these 
plans.  Only  in  thi^  way  can  we  begin  to 
demoiLstrate  that  we  understand  the 
gravity  of  events  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
need  for  positive  action  now,  if  worse 
results  are  not  to  follow  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  bring  our 
diplomatic  representation  in  South 
Africa  firmly  mto  line  witli  our  new  pol- 
icy of  urging  progressive  movement  to- 
ward majority  rule.  We  must  end  the  In- 
consLstency  between  noble  words  and 
practical  actions  that  reassure  South 
Africa  of  our  support  "at  the  final  hour." 
This  means  ending  our  exaggeration  of 
South  Africa's  importance  in  the  free- 
dom of  sea  routes  around  Africa ;  ending 
all  defense  cooperation,  and  withdraw- 
ing our  defense  attaches.  And  we  must 
disabuse  South  Africa  of  the  notion  that 
it  can  play  the  card  of  the  Communist 
scare,  to  gain  U.S.  support  when  the 
chips  are  down.  The  message  we  send 
must  be  clear  and  unequivocal. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  not 
withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  or 
representation.  For  we  must  keep  open 
the  lines  of  coirunimicatlon  with  South 
Africa,  both  to  indicate  our  sense  of  the 
direction  of  events  in  the  region,  and  to 
aid  in  the  process  of  movement  to  major- 
ity rule  witliln  a  truly  pluralistic  society 
in  South  Africa,  itself. 

It  is  also  time  for  u.-~  iu>  a  nation  to 
look  again  at  the  value  of  our  foreign 
investment  hi  South  Africa.  We  cannot 
let  our  policy  towards  that  country — our 
policy    towards    the    future — be    deter- 


mined by  economic  interests  In  the  cui'- 
rent  regime.  We  must  not  allow  either 
U.S.  firms  in  South  Africa,  or  the  Gov- 
eiTuneut  hi  Pretoria,  itself,  to  believe 
tliat  the  United  States  wUl  come  to  the 
rescue  of  our  foreign  investments.  Not 
only  would  that  help  defeat  the  develop- 
ment of  sensible  U.S.  policies,  and  give 
South  Africa  the  wrong  impression  of 
our  intentions;  but  it  is  also  not  likely 
to  preserve  tlie.se  investments  when 
change  Inevitably  comes. 

As  in  Rhodesia,  it  is  also  time  to  make 
clear  to  all  Soutti  Africans,  both  black 
and  white,  that  we  support  peaceful 
transition  to  majority  rule,  that  we  will 
not  expend  our  diplornatlc  support — and 
certainly  not  our  blood  and  treasure  — 
to  preseive  the  white  regime  in  power. 

For  South  Africa,  the  sands  of  time 
are  ruiuiing  out — not  as  quickly  as  for 
Rhodesia,  but  just  as  surely.  Pretoria 
may  therefore  still  have  time  to  work 
out.  through  peaceful  means,  what  may 
otherwise  be  sought  through  war.  That 
government  has  shown  some  sensitivity 
to  events  in  Rhodesia,  through  its  efforts 
to  encourage  p)eaceful  change  there;  it  is 
time  for  it  to  show  more  sensitivity  at 
home  than  It  has  so  far  shown ;  and  time 
for  us  to  aid  hi  that  process.  Again,  as 
in  Rhodesia,  the  future  for  white  South 
Africans  within  a  pluralistic  society  will 
be  far  more  promising  if  they  work  now 
for  change,  instead  of  having  it  thrust 
upon  them  later. 

It  will  be  far  more  promising  if  there 
it.  intensified  communication  among  all 
parties  in  Southern  Africa — trying  to  de- 
fuse conditions  that  are  increasingly 
explosive. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  speaking  to- 
day about  a  series  of  issues  that  have 
become  more  important  for  us  than 
most  Americans  believed  possible  only 
a  few  short  years  ago — although  some 
thoughtful  Members  of  Congi-ess  long 
ago  understood  that  Issues  of  liberation, 
justice,  and  majority  rule  would  deci- 
sively shape  the  future  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  our  relations  to  all  of  black 
Africa. 

Now  many  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  role  of  Russia  and  Cuba  in 
that  region  of  the  world.  But  that  con- 
cern miust  not  be  seen  as  though  it 
existed  in  a  vacuum.  Rather,  it  must  be 
seen  in  terms  of  what  we  should  long 
since  have  been  doing  to  be  on  the  right 
side  in  support  of  national  liberation  and 
self-determination.  For  In  that  way,  we 
can  reduce  any  opportunities  for  outside 
powers  to  meddle  in  African  politics;  we 
can  create  a  set  of  policies  that  offer 
tlie  best  hope  for  averting  widespread 
confiict  and  bloodshed  in  Southern 
Africa:  We  can  place  our  relations  with 
all  of  Africa  on  a  firm  footing. 

Speaking  in  Boston  recently,  Secretar>' 
of  State  Kissinger  said: 

We  are  convinced  that  when  a  vigorous  re- 
.sponse  to  Soviet  encroachmeivt  Is  called  for, 
the  Pi-ealdent  will  have  the  stipport  of  the 
American  people — and  of  our  alUee — to  the 
extent  that  be  can  demonBtrate  that  the 
crl.<>i.>  was  impoeed  up<»i  us;  thaA  It  did  not 
resuU  from  opportunities  we  nUsfied  to  Im- 
prove the  proepecta  of  peace. 

Without  accepting  his  implication  that 
there  will  necessarily  be  Sovlei  encroach- 
ment  in  Southern  Africa — eliciting  s(Mne 
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U.S.  response — ^I  can  say  this  most  clear- 
ly: That  today  we  have  indeed  missed 
virtually  every  opportunity  to  Itoprove 
the  prospects  of  peace;  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  defined  precisely  the  failures 
of  our  current  policies,  and  defined  the 
standard  for  action  that  the  State  De- 
partment Itself  has  failed  to  observe. 

Mrs.  Goler  Butcher,  chairwoman,  of 
the  Africa  study  group  of  the  democratic 
advisory  council  of  elected  officials,  has 
eloquently  summarized  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  sound  policies: 

The  challenge  of  Africa  to  the  tJ.S.  In  the 
year  of  our  Bicentennial  Is  to  redeem  the 
principles  proclaimed  at  our  birth:  Self-de- 
termination, liberty  and  Justice.  As  the 
health  of  our  nation  In  the  post  World  War 
II  era  required  that  the  \3M.  begin  to  ex- 
tend these  principles  to  black  people  In  the 
U.3.,  so  the  present  era  of  global  interde- 
pendence requires,  if  we  are  to  continue 
growth  and  prosperity  and  the  realization 
of  our  potential,  that  the  U.S.  begin  to  func- 
tion as  a  partner  with  Africa  and  the  rest  of 
the  developing  world,  and  not  as  a  oonde- 
.scending  superpower. 

Mr.  President,  America  needs  an  Afri- 
can policy  that  clearly  relates  to  the  In- 
terests and  concerns  of  both  Africans 
and  Americans.  In  this  country,  we 
proudly  profess  allegiance  to  the  Ideals 
of  personal  freedom  and  social  justice,  as 
the  keystone  of  our  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions. Then  let  us  bring  the  spirit  of  that 
allegiance  to  our  natloiud  policies  to- 
ward a  continent  that  heaxs  one  of  the 
world's  most  promising  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resctaided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  PJM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  12:34  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:30  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
< Mr.  Dole). 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  hour  of  1 : 30  having  arrived, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  its 
administration  by  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

•The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
MU.. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
ALSO  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  added  to  the  list  of  com- 
mittees to  which  the  President's  message 
on  budget  requests  for  research  and  de- 
velopment was  referred  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  MTI  OF 
1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  676. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.B.  6346)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  title 
V  of  the  Bural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  tram  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  503  of  the 
Bural  Development  Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C. 
2663(a) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "is"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "are"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and";   and 

(3)  by  changing  the  period  at  tJie  end 
thereof  to  a  ocHnma,  and  adding  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  period 
JiUy  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  dtiring  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  tills  bill 
would  extend  for  another  3  years  the  au- 
thority for  rural  development  research 
and  extension  under  title  V  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972.  Since  the  pres- 
ent authorization  expires  on  June  30  of 
this  year,  this  Important  title  of  the  act 
will  lapse  in  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
C(»igress. 

The  objective  of  title  V  is  to  provide 
research,  extension,  and  training  to  In- 
sure successful  programs  of  rural  devel- 
opment m  order  that  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  employment  and  quahty  of 
life  in  rural  America  may  be  achieved. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  pro- 
grams under  title  "V  consist  of  extension 


and  research  with  respect  to  new  ap- 
proaches far  the  management,  agxicul- 
toial  ipiodUctkRi  technlqnieB,  faun  ma- 
chhieiy  terminology,  new  pxoducts,  co- 
operative agricultural  matkettng,  and 
distribution  siiltable  to  the  eoonomic  de- 
velopment of  family-sized  farm  opera- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  of 
the  administration  to  make  appropriated 
funds  available  for  these  programs,  they 
are  vitally  needed  and  their  ooDtributions 
to  the  welfare  of  rural  America  iare 
proven.  Congress  recognized  that  many 
of  those  small  farms  to  which  this  sec- 
tion of  the  act  is  addressed  are  too  small 
to  be  economically  vlaUe  In  and  of  them- 
selves. It  was  recognized  that  many  of 
these  fanners  or  their  wives  mi^t  have 
to  seek  supplemental  nonfarm  Incomes 
to  get  by.  But  the  point  was  that  many 
of  these  people,  even  with  two  Incomes, 
are  living  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 
They  are  underemployed.  If  research  and 
extension  can  be  used  to  maximize  their 
farm  incomes,  we  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much  improvement  of  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  putting  more  d<dlars  into 
local  rural  economies,  and  thereby  ac- 
complishing a  great  deal  of  rural  devel- 
opment. 

In  title  V,  there  is  a  new  model  of  re- 
search and  extension.  The  act  mandates 
that  Federal  agencies  work  cooperatively 
with  other  pubUc  and  private  institutions 
in  the  State  and  provides  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  total  program  within 
the  State  w^hich  is  not  embodied  in  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  advisoi-y  committee  structure  is 
part  of  the  planning  process  to  get  State 
and  community  involvement.  In  addi- 
tiCHi,  the  regional  rural  development  cen- 
ters, of  which  there  are  four,  provide  a 
creative  means  for  using  the  limited  re- 
sources made  available  under  title  V. 

The  largest  appropriation  for  title  V 
thus  far  has  been  for  $3  mlUion,  divided 
equally  between  reseai-ch  and  extension. 
This  means  that  no  State  has  received  as 
much  as  $100,000  per  year. 

This  may  seem  inefficient  in  some 
ways,  but  title  V  is  the  instrument  which 
assures  that  the  cooperative  extension 
service  and  the  cooperative  State  re- 
search service  maintain  a  commitment 
to  rural  development. 

Many  States  have  added  dollars  to  the 
title  V  money  from  other  authorities  to 
strengthen  their  programs. 

Another  strength  of  title  V  progreiin 
has  been  the  broad-based  Input  going 
mto  identifying  statewide  and  local  de- 
velopment objectives.  ITils  arises  from 
the  direct  involvement  of  State  advisory 
and  local  citizens  advisory  councils  in 
title  V  program  direction,  representing 
farmers,  business,  labor,  local  govern- 
ment and  multlcounty  planning  and  de- 
velopment organizations,  advisory  coun- 
cil members  are  acquainting  title  Y  ad- 
ministrators with  needs  c<Mifrontlng  ru- 
ral areas  of  the  State  and  providing  sig- 
nificant Input  into  program  development. 

I  feel  that  this  measure  to  extend  the 
f  imding  of  these  vital  rural  development 
programs  through  1979  is  very  much  in 
keeping  with  our  original  Intent  in  pass- 
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ing  the  1972  act  and  that  the  funded 
programs  will  be  used  as  vehicles  to  in- 
sure that  these  cnmmltmepta  viiich  we 
have  made  to  rural  Amwicans  are  kept 
in  a  re^onsive  and  reaiMaulbie  manner. 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place,  Insert  a  new  lec- 
tio a  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Beglstratlon  Act  of 
1963,  78  Stat.  920.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2041- 
2055),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Btaiking  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6) ; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semlc^on;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (8)  as  follows: 

"(8)  any  custom  combine,  hay  harvesting, 
or  3heep  shearing  opemtlon.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  exempt  custom 
combine  operators,  hay  harvesters,  and 
sheep  shearers  from  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act — ^FLCRA. 

This  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Cttrtis, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Helms.  Bir.  Pauhxn,  lir. 
Hansen,  Mr,  Laxalt,  Mr.  McCLtJRE,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  problem  for 
custom  combine  operators,  and  for  the 
farmers  they  serve,  developed  recently 
when  the  Department  of  Labor  made 
their  Interpretation  that  custom  cutting 
and  sheep  shearing  operations  should  be 
included  under  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac- 
tor Registration  Act.  Since  that  time,  my 
oflBce  has  received  a  stream  of  letters, 
telegrams  and  telephone  calls  from  cus- 
tom cutting  operators  and  from  farmers 
indicating  that  they  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  difBculty  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  CustcMn  hay 
harvesters  are  essentially  the  same  as 
custom  cutters  and  there  is  concern  that 
they  would  be  Included  too.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  problem  has 
major  proportions  in  other  midwestem 
and  agricultural  States. 

DTPTERENT   STTTTATIONS    CONrcSED 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  strongly 
believes  that  the  extension  of  this  law  to 
include  custom  combine  and  sheep 
shearing  operators  Is  a  confusion  of  two 
entirely  different  situations.  The  FLORA 
u  as  intended  to  end  abuses  against  mi- 
grant workers  and  acaliist  fanners  that 
use  the  services  of  farm  labor  contrac- 
tors. 


But  custom  combine  and  sheepshear- 
ing  operators  have  no  record  of  exploit- 
ing or  abusing  their  employees  or  tiie 
farmers  they  contract  with.  Custom 
combine  and  sheepshearlng  operators  do 
have  a  record  of  providing  a  very  impor- 
tant and  timely  service  to  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

So  custom  operators  and  sheepshear- 
ers  are  Justifiably  upset  about  a  decision 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  extend  a 
large  number  of  requirements  to  cover 
them  when  there  Is  no  demonstrated 
need  for  such  requirements.  That  is  why. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  this 
amendment  is  so  important. 

PROMPT     ACTION     ^)XEOCO 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  feels  strong- 
ly that  quick  action  Is  needed  on  this  ex- 
emption. Tb&t  is  the  reason  for  offering 
this  amendment  to  a  nongermane  bill 
rather  than  going  through  the  normal 
legislative  process. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  Uiat  the 
exemption  contained  in  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  today. 
Hopefully,  the  House  wUl  then  agree  to 
this  bill  as  amended  or  to  a  conference 
report  on  it  tliat  Includes  the  exemption. 
This  process,  if  completed,  will  allow  the 
exemption  to  be  enacted  into  law  much 
more  quickly  than  going  through  the 
normal  process  of  committee  hearings 
and  markup. 

There  Is  a  need  for  prompt  action  be- 
cause the  custom  harvesting  season  will 
begin  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Wheat 
harvest  begins  in  Texas  In  the  middle  of 
May.  At  this  point,  custom  combine  op- 
erators In  Elansas  and  other  States  are 
getting  their  machinery  ready  to  go 
south  to  begin  the  harvest  season.  Prom 
that  time  on,  they  will  be  cutting  grain 
and  moving  north  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, into  the  fall.  It  is  important  that 
the  Congress  approve  this  exemption  be- 
fore that  time  so  tliey  will  not  be  bur- 
dened by  unnecessary  and  Inappropriate 
regulations. 

COMMITTEE    APPROV.^L 

Prompt  action  on  this  legislation  by 
the  Congress  Is  justifiable.  Recently  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
NELSON)  who  is  also  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, together  with  Congressman  Ford 
of  Michigan,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Labor  Subcommittee, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
indicating  that  it  was  never  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  include  custom  combine 
and  sheepshearlng  operators  under  the 
FLCRA. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been 
in  touch  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
not  the  need  to  extend  these  regulations 
to  custom  combine  tmd  sheepshearlng 
operators  that  prompted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  interpretation,  but  simply 
the  technical  wording  of  the  definitions 
of  migrant  workers  and  farm  labor  con- 
tractors in  the  act.  So,  hopefully.  Con- 
gress can  complete  action  within  the 
next  few  days  and  agree  on  this  exemp- 
tion. 

PROBLEMS    CAtrSED 

The  requirements  of  the  FLCRA  would 
cause  a  large  number  of  problems  for 


custom  combine  operators.  Most  of  the 
regulations  are  either  unneavwarr  or 
inappropriate  for  custom  cutting  opera- 
tions. But  the  problems  that  woidd  be 
caused  for  custom  combine  operators 
would  result  in  severe  hardship  and  in 
some  cases  could  result  in  custom  opera- 
tors simply  quitting  the  business  alto- 
gether. 

In  the  case  of  safety  and  health  re- 
quirements, custom  opera  tore  are  already 
meeting  the  standards  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  employees,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  additional  safety  and  health  re- 
quirements of  the  FT.CRA. 

There  are  many  requirements  in  this 
act  that  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  for  custom  operators. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
counts  25  different  types  of  forms  and 
statements  that  are  required  for  each 
custom  operation.  Many  of  these  forms 
and  statements  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted repeatedly  for  each  anployee,  for 
each  vehicle,  and  for  each  job  performed 
by  the  operator.  The  farmer  that  hires 
the  services  of  a  custom  operator  would 
also  have  additional  paperwork  require- 
ments. I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  thieee  forms  and  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  a.s 
follows : 
FoBMs  AND  Statements  to  be  Provided  By 

Custom   CirrrKBS  TJnbeb  the  Farm   Labor 

CONTRACTOK    REGISTRATION    ACT 

1.  Form  for  application  for  an  Initial  or  re- 
newal Certificate  of  Registration. 

2.  Certificate  of  Registration  card. 

3.  Form  FD-268 — applicant's  fingerprints. 

4.  Statement  of  any  change  in  membership, 
officers  of  directors  of  a  custom  operation  to 
be  made  within  10  days. 

5.  Statement  designating  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  agent  for  accepting  service  of  sum- 
mons. 

6.  Statement  of  vehicle  insurance  or  finan- 
cial responsibility  compliance. 

7.  Statement  of  vehicle  identification 

8.  Statement  of  vehicle  compliance  with  all 
applicable  State  safety  and  health  standards. 

9.  Form  for  doctor's  certification  of  health 
adequate  for  driving  purposes. 

10.  Statement  of  evidence  of  operators 
license  for  transporting  vehicle. 

11.  Statement  identifying  facilities  to  house 
migrant  workers. 

12.  Statement  that  housing  facilities  com- 
ply with  Federal  safety  &  health  standards 
as  prescribed  In  either  20  CFR  820.4  or  29 
CPR  1910.42. 

13.  Statement  of  compliance  with  applica- 
ble State  standards  of  safety  and  health  In 
housing. 

14.  Form  for  application  for  an  Initial  or 
renewal  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Emplovee 
Identification  Card. 

15.  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Employee  Iden- 
tification Card. 

16.  Form  for  doctor's  certification  of  em- 
ployee health  for  purpose  of  transporting 
workers. 

17.  Statement  of  employee's  drivers  license 
to  operate  vehicle  for  transporting  workers. 

18.  Statement  of  terms  and  conditions  of 
occupancy  to  be  posted  in  each  housing 
facility. 

19.  Statement  of  EVERY  address  change 
within  10  days  after  such  change  of  address. 

20.  Form  for  providing  information  to  em- 
ployees on  overall  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. WH-416. 

21.  Statement  of  terms  and  conditions  of 
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work  in  language  famlUar  to  eutidoyee  must 
be  p»eted  at  each  new  ««k  rtte.   - 

23.  Statemtot  of  foU  panoll  InfORnatteO 
on  weekly  bwlB  for  both  foItOte*  aorf  pleoe 
rate  employmAnt. 

23.  Statement  to  each  em|kloyM  of  aU  suidb 
paid  to  custom  operator  by  taraan  <m  aooount 
of  the  labor  of  that  Individual  employee. 

24.  Statemeitt  provided  to  empli^w  ahow- 
tng  all  sums  withheld  by  custom  operatoe 
from  employee  pay  and  purpose  for  which 
such  sums  were  withheld. 

25.  Statement  by  the  custom  (q>erator  to 
the  farmer  for'  whom  the  work  Is  performed 
of  all  Information  and  r«c<»dB  required  to  be 
kept  by  such  custom  operator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
well  knows  that  farmers  and  costom 
combine  operators  already  baye  Mioucji 
regulations  and  enough  pitperwork  le- 
qulremoits  without  the  Fedoal  Govern- 
ment adding  to  those  greatly.  Tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Kanwaa  stxongly  bdleves  that 
we  should  not  add  26  additional  types  ci 
forms  and  statements  to  their  burden 
when  there  is  no  demcmstrated  need  for 
it. 

Custom  combine  operators  and  their 
employees  woifld  have  to  be  flngeipcinted 
under  the  FLCRA.  This  is  the  kind  at  un- 
necessary requirement  we  are  talking 
about  here.  Custom  operators  have  had 
no  record  of  sibuse.  They  are  honest,  law- 
abiding  citizesis.  Yet  this  law  would  re- 
quire them  to  be  fingerprinted  as  if  they 
had  committed  some  crime. 

Each  custttn  operator  under  these 
regulations  would  have  to  report  each 
change  of  address  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  within  10  days.  This  In  itself  is  an 
unnecessary  requirement  and  would  be  a 
continuous  headache  for  custom  com- 
biners. For  a  cust(Hn  combine  operator 
may  only  work  in  one  location  for  one 
farmer  for  a  few  hours.  If  it  ndns  where 
a  custom  combine  operator  is  working,  he 
may  go  some  other  place  a  few  miles 
away  where  the  crop  is  dry  and  can  be 
harvested.  This  flexibllitar  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  custom  combine  opera- 
tions. They  must  go  where  the  crop  is 
ready  to  harvest.  If  for  some  reason  they 
cannot  cut  in  one  place  they  immediately 
go  someplace  else  where  the.crop  is  ready. 

So  a  custom  combine  operator  may  be 
in  one  spot  for  a  few  6&y8,  or  even  a  few 
weeks,  but  he  may  also  be  in  many  places 
in  only  a  couple  of  dasrs.  Tlie  change  of 
address  reporting  requirunent  would  be  a 
time-consuming  paperwork  burden  that 
is  totally  inappropriate  tat  custom  com- 
bine operators. 

Ihe  regulations  would  further  require 
that  vehicle  insurance  must  be  equal  to 
that  set  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  vehicles  used  in  trans- 
porting passengers.  This  is  another  su- 
perfluous and  Inappropriate  regulation 
for  custom  cutters.  The  vehicles  normally 
used  by  custom  (^Mrators  are  farm 
trucks,  pickup  trucks  and  combines. 
Those  vehicles  seldom  carry  more  than 
two  or  three  persons  at  the  most.  Yet 
these  regulations  would  require  insur- 
ance levels  proportionate  to  that  for 
buses  carrying  passengers  in  interstate 
commerce. 

These  higher  insurance  requirements 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  additional  ex- 
pense  yet  would  be  totally  unnecessary 
for  custom  combine  operators. 

Many  custom  operators  use  a  trailer 


house  or  some  other  form  of  mobile 
housing  for  their  crews  to  sle^  in.  OUier 
custom  operators  may  drnply  house  their 
crews  in  motds  in  neazlv  towns.  Yet 
these  regulatlnis  would  require  custom 
combine  operators  to  comply  witti  one  of 
two  sets  of  housing  standards  that  are 
designed  for  stationary  camps  of  migrant 
worker  housing. 

If  all  the  regulations  imder  this  act 
would  not  be  confusing  enough  to  a  cus- 
tom operator,  it  certainly  mii^t  be  con- 
fusing that  there  are  two  complete  and 
different  sets  of  housing  regulations  that 
would  i4>ply.  One  set  is  published  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Another  set  is  published  by  the 
Employment  and  Training  Administra- 
tion, formorly  known  as  the  Manpower 
Administration.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  understands,  a  custom  combine 
operator  would  only  have  to  comply  with 
one  set  of  standards,  and  he  could  choose 
the  set  he  wants  to  comply  with. 

Another  urmecessary  requirement 
under  these  regulations  is  that  custom 
cutters  would  have  to  provide  a  detailed 
statement  of  payments  and  withhold- 
ings to  each  member  of  their  crew.  Cus- 
tom cutters  would  have  to  provide  a  sim- 
ilar statement  to  farmers  they  cut  for. 
This  requirement  is  totally  unnecessary 
in  ibe  instance  of  custom  combine  opera- 
tions. 

Custom  operators  already  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  payments  to  their  employees 
and  of  payments  by  farmers  they  provide 
service  to.  This  is  necessary  so  that  they 
can  have  a  record  of  payments  and  ex- 
penses for  income  tax  purposes.  There 
is  no  need  for  additional  reporting  re- 
quirements which,  in  any  event,  custom 
comUne  operators  are  not  equipped  to 
take  care  of.  When  custom  combine  op- 
erators are  on  the  road  and  in  the  mld<fle 
of  ha^esting  a  crop  for  a  farmer,  they 
do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time  or  of- 
fice equipment  to  sit  down  and  prepare 
detailed  statonents  for  farmers  and  em- 
ployees. Custom  operators  do  make  pay- 
ments to  their  employees  in  the  form  of 
checks  or  bank  drafts  that  provide  an 
adequate  record  for  any  purpose.  As  I 
moitioned  earlier,  there  has  been  no 
problem  with  abuses  of  pay  for  em- 
ployees. There  is  no  need  for  additional 
burdensome  paperwork  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

IHFFEKENT  SITUATION 

These  regulations  are  inappropriate 
for  custom  operators  and  sheep  shearers 
becaiuse  they  were  intended  for  a  total- 
ly different  situation.  As  stated  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  1974  amend- 
ments to  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act,  this  legislation  was  in- 
tended to  protect  migrant  farmworkers 
of  a  totally  different  sort.  The  act  was 
intended  to  protect  migrant  farmwork- 
ers that  are  from  a  poverty-stricken  en- 
vironment, that  are  normally  poorly  ed- 
ucated, and  have  littie  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  These  woikers 
are  normally  from  minority  groups  and 
have  been  exploited  with  unsafe  trans- 
portation and  housing  and  with  unfair 
pay  practices. 

This  description  does  not  characterize 
custom  cutting  crews  or  sheep  shearing 
crews.  Custom  combine  crews  are  skilled 


or  semiskilled  wozkers.  niey  normally 
are  wdl  educated  and  lutve  a  fluent 
knowledge  of  Sn^Oldi.  They  are  wdl  paid 
by  oomparisaii. 

Custom  opecBioTs  have  a  strong  Incen- 
tive to  provide  living  facilities  that  are 
safe  and  healthful  for  their  crews.  They 
also  have  a  strong  incentive  to  tiritt»w«yt« 
high  safety  standards  and  safe  operat- 
ing techniques  for  their  equipment.  That 
is  because  every  custom  combine  opera- 
tor has  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
volved in  his  openUaa.  A  combine  these 
days  runs  from  $30,IMH)  to  $60,000  each. 
Trucks  run  from  $12,000  on  up  apiece.  A 
custom  combine  operator  simply  cannot 
afford  to  have  employees  that  are  sick 
or  are  injured  on  the  Job.  Custom  (itera- 
tors also  need  to  itiaint^in  a  high  level 
of  morale  among  their  employees  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  performance  and  to 
keep  their  cH>eration  at  a  high  quality 
standard.  It  is  essential  to  running  a 
profitable  operation. 

Custom  combine  operators  also  are 
tremendously  different  frmn  farm  labor 
contractors  in  that  they  provide  a  service 
to  farmers  that  includes  both  labor  and 
equipment.  Hay  harvesters  are  the  same. 
By  compar-ison  the  farm  labor  contrac- 
tor, which  this  act  is  Intended  to  regu- 
late, acts  only  as  a  broker  of  relatively 
unskilled  laborers  for  the  farmer. 

There  Is  no  similarity  in  any  respect 
between  farm  labor  contractors  and  cus- 
tom combine  operators. 

In  a  similar  manner,  sheep  shearing 
operators  are  totally  different  from  farm 
labor  contractors.  Sheep  shearing  crews 
are  well  paid  and  highly  skilled  profes- 
sionals. There  is  not  a  large  amoimt  of 
sheep  shearing  in  Kansas,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  understands  that  many 
of  these  professionals  woik  all  year 
roimd,  that  they  are  not  simply  seasonal 
workers. 

There  has  been  no  record  of  exploita- 
ti(Hi  that  this  senator  knows  of  among 
sheep  shearing  crews,  lliese  men  work 
for  years  to  learn  their  trade  and  they 
well  understand  the  value  of  their  skill. 

The  regulations  and  requirements  pro- 
vided imder  this  act  would  be  bm-den- 
some,  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  for 
sheep  shearing  crews  and  operators. 

It  is  the  strong  hope  of  this  Senator 
that  we  can  act  quickly  to  exempt  custom 
combine  operators  and  sheep  shearing 
crews  from  the  requirements  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  statements 
by  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union, 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  and  the  Governor  of  Kansas 
explaining  why  custom  combine,  hay 
harvesting,  and  sheo)  shearing  opera- 
tions should  be  exempted  from  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  these  sup- 
porting documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sran  or  Karsas, 
Topeka,  Katu^  March  17.  1979. 
Hon.  GERAI.D  B.  FoKD, 
President  of  the  Vnittd  States, 
White  House, 
Washinpton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  call  to  your  atten- 
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tlon  an  urgent  problem  wlilcb  threatens  our 
OAtlon's  upcoming  wheat  hjurrest  and  which 
(iemaiulto  ImxzMdlate  solution. 

Congreas  In  IMS  passed  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Regl0tratlon  Act,  which  was  then 
amended  In  1074.  The  clear  Intent  of  this 
act  was  to  protect  migrant  laborers  recruited 
for  work  In  sericulture.  EarUer  this  year, 
however,  the  Department  ot  Labor  by  regula- 
tion broadened  the  scope  of  the  act  to  In- 
clude custom  combine  crews  which  offer 
their  services  for  hire  during  the  harvest 
These  crews  are  composed  of  skilled  agri- 
cultural workers  and  machine  operators,  not 
transient  wcB'kers  hiring  on  for  jobs  of  short 
duration.  Their  Investment  In  machinery  Is 
Immense.  Thus,  the  regulations  appear  to 
be  a  m.lsguided  effort  by  bureaucrats  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  write  into  law 
something  never  Intended  nor  envisioned  by 
the  Congress. 

Among  other  things  the  regulations  would 
require  custom  combine  c^)er8tors  to  register, 
to  provide  thumb  prints  of  crew  chiefs  and 
to  fill  out  more  than  25  separate  govern- 
ment forms.  Their  housing  units,  most  ofteti 
small  mobile  homes  or  motels,  would  have 
to  meet  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards.  They  would  be  required  to  carry 
Insurance  which,  I  am  informed,  is  rot  avail- 
able. These  requirements,  never  Imposed  in 
the  past,  are  on  their  face  absurd  and  im- 
possible. 

This  has  serious  implications  for  both 
farmers  and  operators  of  custom  harvesting 
crews,  who  would  be  btiried  by  needless  pa- 
perwork and  stalled  by  Impossible  require- 
ments. I  share  their  alarm  that.  If  enforced, 
these  regulations  could  Jeopardize  this  year's 
harvest  In  a  snarl  of  red  tape. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  1976  wheat 
harvest  now  only  weeks  away,  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  urgency  of  this  matter.  These 
custom  crews  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
wheat  harvest  in  the  Midwest  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  Canada.  If  their  machines 
are  rendered  immobile  by  red  tape,  the  ma- 
jor share  of  this  year's  crop  would  surely 
rot  in  the  fields  in  dismal  tribute  to  needless 
bureaucracy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Dole 
of  Kansas  and  others  are  proposing  correc- 
tive legislation.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
those  efforts  and  urge  that  consideration  by 
Congress  be  expedited  In  every  way  possi- 
ble. However,  realizing  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  you  Inter- 
cede with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  cor- 
rect this  ludicrous  situation. 
Very  sincerely, 

RoBEET  p.  Bennett, 
Governor  of  Kanfias. 


N.KTioNAi,  Association 

OF  Wheat  Obowers. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Febrvary  13,  1976. 
RE:    Farm  Labor  Contractors,  29  CFR  Part 
40,    Federal   Register,   Vol.    40.   No.   236, 
December  8.  1975. 
Administratok. 

Wage     and     Hour     Division,     Employment 
Standards  Administration,  US.  Depart- 
ment   of    Labor.    New    Department    of 
Labor  Briilding.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Sir:    The    National    Association    of 
Wheat  Growers  wishes  to  express  its  oppo- 
sition to  proposed  regulations  which  would, 
among  other  things,  require  registration  of 
custom  wheat  harvesters  and  force  compli- 
ance with  Federal  and  state  insurance,  ve- 
hicle and  housing  standards. 

The  NAWO,  whose  members  extensively 
u.se  the  services  of  custom  harvesters.  ha.s 
found  that  these  operators,  because  of  their 
large  capital  Investments  and  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  their  business,  require  of  them- 
selves adequate  insurance  coverage  and  ve- 
hicles which  meet  recognized  safety  stand- 
ards. A  typical  harvesting  outfit  will  repre- 
sent approximately  $160-170.000  in  capital 
Investment,  and  it  is  eatirelv  unreasonable 


to  assume  that  such  an  owner-cqierator  (or 
those  holding  the  mortgage  on  the  equip- 
ment) would  even  attempt  to  operate  with 
below  standard  equipment  or  without  full 
Insurance  coverage. 

We  also  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  owner- 
c^)er»tors  and  their  crews  typically  use  mo- 
bile housing  during  the  course  of  their  se«- 
Boual  operation,  and  that  proposed  regula- 
tions requiring  written  certlfloatlon  30  days 
ill  advance,  that  housing  faculties  meet  Fed- 
eral and  state  safety  and  health  standards 
are  wholly  unworkable  and  appear  to  be  con- 
ceived without  the  moet  basic  understand- 
ing of  custom  harvesting  operations 

We  urge  the  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
mliU.'itratlon  to  withdraw  its  proposals  to 
require  registration  of  custom  harvesters  and 
f ori  e  Impractical  regulations  upon  these 
snia'.l  br,sines*men 

Carl  J.  Schwensen, 
Executive  Assistant 

Kansas  Farm  BintEAu, 

Manlmttan,  Kans.,  February  8,  1976. 
Administrator. 

\Vag>^      and      Hour      Division,     Employment 
Standa-d^  Administration,   U.S.  Depart- 
ment   of    Labor,    New    Dept.    of    Labor 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  Farm  Bureau  members  in 
Kansas,  provided  to  you  by  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Division  of  Kansas  Faxia  Bureau.  This 
starenient  concerns  the  proposed  revisions  in 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
registration  requirements.  It  speaks  to  the 
previously   published   portion   of   said   revi- 
sions and  the  as  yet  unpublished  Part  B,  to 
the  extent  we  are  able  to  ascertain  what  may 
be  included  In  or  excluded  from  such  provi- 
sions 

Wtr  re.spectfuUy  request  your  attention  to 
tiiese  iiems  set  forth  in  our  formal  statement 
for  clariftcutlon  of  definitions  and  considera- 
tion of  custom  agricultural  operations. 
Respectfully, 

Paui.  E.  Fleener, 
Director   Public  Affairs  Division 

Kansas  Fabm  Bureau, 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
To  .\dniintstrator.  Wage  and  Hour  Dlv.,  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration,  VS. 
Department  of  Labor,  New  Dept.  of  Labor 
Building.  200  Constitution  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20210. 
From  Public  Affairs  Division.  Kansas  Farm 

Bureau . 
Subj.  Farm   Labor  Contractor   Regis.   Act — 

Registration  Requirements. 
Date  February  8,  1976. 

The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Congressional  Intent  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
of  1963  as  amended.  Congressional  Intent, 
stated  in  Section  2(a)  Is  directed  at  "certain 
Irresponsible  contractors  for  the  services  of 
viigrant  (emphasis  added)  agricultural  la- 
borers." The  Intent  was  clearly  to  stop  the 
Irresponsible  acts,  to  stop  the  exploitation 
of  producers,  laborers,  and  the  public 
generally. 

Nowhere  does  there  appenr  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  a  migrant  agricultural  laborer.  The 
Act,  as  amended  December  7,  1974.  makes 
reference  to  the  term  "migrant  worker"  as 
that  is  defined  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  The  definition  In  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  nowhere  uses  the  word  "migrant." 
It,  however,  makes  broad  generalization? 
concernUig  those  who  labor  in  various  agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

The  state  of  Kani;a.s,  through  legislative 
action  in  1974,  enacted  a  statute,  K.S.A. — 
Kansat.  Statutes  Annotated— 44-125,  which 
relates  to  migrant  workers,  which  defines 
rriigrant  workers,  whicli  defines  crew  chiefs, 
and  which  further  requires  registration  of 
said  crew  chiefs.  A  copy  of  this  statute  Is 
attached   a'^   Appendix   A.   Further  reference 


to  It.  however,  is  made  at  this  point  In  our 
statement.  The  state  of  Kansas,  as  a  public 
policy  not  unlike  that  of  the  CongrosBlonal 
Intent  set  forth  In  7  UJ3.C.  3041,  et.  seq.. 
determined  that  there  should  be  removed 
the  impediments,  obstructions  and  restraints, 
which  ocean  In  nally  were  forthcoming  by  irre- 
sponsible farm  labor  contractors — known  In 
this  area  as  crew  chiefs — those  who  seek 
out,  generally  for  a  fee,  migrant  agricultural 
workers. 

In  K.S.A.  44-125,  a  migrant  worker  Is  de- 
fined as  follows; 

(a)  "Migrant  worker"  means  any  person 
who  Is  a  nonresident  of  Kansas  and  who  Is 
employed  temporarily  In  agriculturally - 
related  work  Involving  seasonal  labor  requir- 
ing his  migration  from  one  area  to  another 
in  order  to  gain  employment  but  shall  not 
mean  any  person  who  is  employed  by  any 
custom  combine  operator. 

Further,  the  same  statute  defines  a  crew 
chief  as  follows: 

(b)  "Crew  chief"  means  any  person,  other 
than  an  employer,  who  brings  a  crew  or  group 
of  migrant  workers  Into  the  state  of  Kansas 
or  Is  responsible  for  finding  employment  for 
them  but  shall  not  mean  any  custom  com- 
bine operator. 

You  will  notice  that  In  both  definitions 
there  Is  reference  to  custom  combine  opera- 
tors. Kansas,  the  nstlon's  largest  producer 
of  wheat  and  one  of  ^e  top  producers  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghum,  relies  hearlly  on  custom 
combine  operators  whose  own  personal  opera- 
tions take  them  and  their  ovm  laborers,  em- 
ployees and  families  from  Texas  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border.  Farmers  in  the  state  of  Kansas 
utilize  the  valuable  service  provided  by  cus- 
tom combine  operators.  Though  K.S.A.  44-125 
does  not  make  reference  to  other  custom 
agriculturally-related  endeavors,  there  are  In 
fact  crews,  teams,  work  forces,  and  family 
units  who,  on  a  custom  basis,  provide  hay- 
ing, plowing,  cultivating  and  other  necessary 
agricultural  operations  In  this  and — we  are 
confident — ^In  many  other  states. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  there  should 
be  a  clear  definition,  probably  first  In  the 
law,  and  secondly  upheld  and  utilized  by 
you  to  give  clear  meaning  to  the  term  "mi- 
grant worker."  We  recognize  you  are  talking 
about  regulations  but  much  of  your  regula- 
tory authority  has  the  force  and  effect  of 
law.  We,  therefore,  are  suggesting,  by  virtue 
of  sending  duplicate  copies  of  this  memo  to 
members  of  our  Congressional  delegation, 
that  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act  Itself  be  further  amended  so  as  to  provide 
a  clear  definition  of  a  migrant  worker. 

Appendix  A 

Chapter  44. — Labor  and  iNDrsTRiES 

article   1 . PROTECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Migrant  workers 

44-125.  Definitions.  As  used  In  this  act,  the 
following  words  shall  have  the  meaning  re- 
spectively ascribed  to  them  herein : 

(a)  "Migrant  worker"  means  any  person 
who  is  a  nonresident  of  Kansas  and  who  Is 
employed  temporarily  in  agriculturally-re- 
lated work  Involving  seasonal  labor  requiring 
his  migration  from  one  area  to  another  In  or- 
der to  gain  employment  but  shall  not  mean 
any  person  who  Is  employed  by  any  custom 
combine  operator. 

<b)  "Crew  chief"  means  any  person,  other 
than  an  employer,  who  brings  a  crew  or 
group  of  migrant  workers  into  the  state  of 
Kansas  or  is  responsible  for  finding  employ- 
ment for  them  but  shall  not  mean  any  cus- 
tom combine  operator.  |L.  1974,  ch.  202,  5  1; 
July  l.| 

44-126.  Wage  payment.  Any  employer  em- 
ploying migrant  workers,  or  any  employee 
of  an  employer  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  wages  to  migrant  workers,  shall  make  such 
payments  directly  to  the  Individual  worker 
and  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  to  a 
crew  chief.  (L    1974.  ch   202.  5  2;  Julv  1.] 
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44-127.  Crew  chief  rsgtstratlon:  Infocma- 
tion  to  state  employmMrt  iililin  fiag  an% 
chief  who  brings  any  nUgnutt  vockor  tat*  tb» 
state  of  FsnHSB  or  wtto  Is  rMpntislMa  for 
any  migrant  worker  within  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas shadl  register  with  a  local  Kannas  state 
employment  service  officer.  Upon  roistering. 
such  crew  chief  shall  fumUh  to  each  ottoe 
a  list  of  names  and  social  security  numbers 
of  all  migrant  workers  he  serves  In  his  capac- 
ity eis  crew  chief  and  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  recruitment  Is  being  done.  [L.  1974, 
ch.  202,  S  3;  JiUy  1.] 

44-128.  Availability  of  information  fur- 
nished. Any  Information  filed  with  the  local 
Kansas  state  employment  service  office  pur- 
suant to  the  proylslons  of  sectltm  S  [44-127] 
of  this  act  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  upon  request.  (L.  1974,  ch.  202,  {  4; 
July  1.) 

44-129.  Violation  of  act.  Any  violation  of 
this  act  shall  be  a  class  C  misdemeanor.  Any 
crew  chief  found  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
act  shall  cease  to  operate  as  a  crew  chief 
in  this  state  for  a  period  of  two  (2)  years. 
(L  1974,  ch.  202,  5  6;  July  1.] 

Kansas  Fab  biers  Ukion, 
Af  ePh«r«on,  Kans.,  March  4, 1976. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  The  Kansas  Farmers 
Union  urges  you  to  take  action  to  amend  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractors  Registration  Act 
which  regulates  migratory  farm  labcur. 

Recent  action  of  the  \JJB.  Labor  Depart- 
ment requires  registration  of  custom  com- 
biners and  sheep  shearers  who  work  under 
contract  with  producers.  This  was  never  in- 
tended by  Congress  when  it  amended  the 
Labor  Registration  Act  In  1974. 

Agricultural  contractors  who  employ 
.skilled  and  specialized  agricultural  workers 
should  be  distinguished  from  unskilled  mi- 
gratory agrlculttiral  workers  and  their  crew 
leaders. 

The  law  can  be  clarified  b>  simply  amend- 
ing the  Farm  Contractors  Registration  Act 
to  exempt  custom  grain  harvesting  and 
sheep  shearing  from  the  registration  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 
Best  wishes, 

I  D.U.E  Lyon, 

'  President. 

Mr,  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  on  this  amendment.  It  arises 
out  of  work  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  I  have  done  together  on 
this  particular  problem.  Tliere  has  been 
no  problem  with  abuse  of  migrant  work- 
ers in  the  area  of  custom  combine  and 
sheepshearing  and  hay  balling.  I  think, 
and  told  the  lAbor  Department  so,  that 
it  is  an  unwarranted  Interference  into 
an  ai-ea  in  which  there  is  no  congres- 
sional intent  for  interference  to  take 
place,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  amend- 
ment that  Is  being  considered  today  and 
I  urge  its  adoption, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor, 
which  has  original  jurisdiction  over  this 
amendment  to  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963  as 
amended.  I  wish  to  state  my  support  for 
Senator  Dole's  amendment  that  would 
exclude  sheepshearers  and  custom  har- 
vest crews  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

It  was  never  my  intent  as  the  sponsor 
of  the  1974  amendments  to  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  to  in- 
clude either  the  sheepshearers  or  the 
custom  harvest  crews.  On  February  23, 
1976,  Congressman  William  Ford,  chair- 
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man  of  tiie  House  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Labor,  and  I  wrote  a  joint 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wffliam 
Uksty  cleaily  stating  tfils  position  and 
outlining  the  legislative  history  of  the 
unendment  to  the  act  as  we  knew  them 
to  be  true  in  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  as 
part  of  my  statement  on  this  matter. 
There  is  a  minor  error  in  fact  tn  the 
l^^ter  which  designated  a  prel^islative 
background  book  as  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor  in- 
stead of  committee  staff.  That  mistake 
has  already  been  corrected  with  DOL. 
At  any  rate,  the  essential  information 
in  the  background  book  was  supplied  by 
DOL  personnel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  on  Labor  and 

PUBUC  Weltarz, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  23,  1976. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Usebt, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Secbetabt:  We  are  contacting 
you  In  regard  to  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  (FLCRA)  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  1974  amendments.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Labor  Department,  custom  combine  and 
sheep  shearing  crews  are  to  be  Included 
under  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Having  reviewed  our  files  on  the  legisla- 
tive history  behind  the  1974  amendments  to 
this  Act,  including  committee  reports,  pre- 
cursor bills,  and  floor  speeches,  we  have 
found  that  this  history  is  barren  of'  any 
explicit  reference  to  coverage  erf  combine 
crews  used  in  the  harvesting  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  and  to  sheep  shearing. 

As  you  recall,  S.  3202  (Committee  Print 
No.  6,  August  6,  1974)  required  any  person 
to  whom  Individuals  are  furnished  by  a  farm 
labor  contractor  to  keep  certain  records  with 
the  foUowlng  exception:  "provided  however, 
that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  keep  such 
records  ot  pay  such  taxes  for  individuals 
furnished  to  him  pursuant  to  a  contract 
to  perform  custom  work  which  Includes  the 
furnishing  of  mechanical  equipment  as  well 
as  labor  as,  for  example.  In  the  case  of  crop 
dusting  or  grain  harvesting  and  threshing." 
Senate  Employment,  Poverty  and  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  records  indicate  that 
an  objection  was  voiced  that  this  custom 
cutting  exemption  from  record  keeping  re- 
quirements, standing  alone,  would  infer  the 
absence  of  such  an  exemption  from  the  reg- 
istration requirements,  the  Subcommittee 
decided  to  delete  the  custom  ctittlng  excep- 
tion from  record  keeping. 

The  records  also  indicate  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  prior  to  passage 
of  the  1974  amendment.  Mrs.  Eugene  Bon- 
figllo,  then  the  Chief  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  said  that  the  De- 
partment has  taken  the  position  since  the 
Act  was  passed  In  1963  that  custom  cutting 
crevre  are  technically  covered  by  the  Acts 
registration  requirements,  but  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  complaints  or  problems 
with  custona  crews,  the  Department  has  had 
long-standing  practice  of  not  requiring  such 
crews  or  crew  leaders  to  register  under  the 
Act.  This  Information  was  distributed  to 
committee  members  in  the  Department 
background  book  prior  to  mark  up  on  the 
amendments.  It  was,  therefore,  our  subcom- 
mittee's und^standlug  that  It  was  the  De- 
partment's historic  practice  of  not  subject- 
ing custom  cutting  crews  to  registration 
under  the  Act. 

For  the  reasons  noted  above,  we  urge  you 
to  reconsider  your  opinion  as  to  the  applica- 


bility of  custom  comblnera  and  sheep  shesr- 
ws  under  HjCBA.  NatoimUy,  this  Interpre- 
tation can  to*  clarified  leglaiatlvely,  but  it 
Is  our  hope  that  such  action  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Because  the  sheep  shearing  and  custom 
combine  seascm  is  soon  to  t>egin,  your  ex- 
peditious re^Mnse  to  this  matter  would  be 
deeply  apineclated.  We  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Wnj.TAM  Fcao, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  House 
Agricultural  Labor  Subcommittee. 
Oatloso    Nelson, 
V.S.  Senator,  Cliairman,  Employment, 
Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  refusal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  grant  administra- 
tive relief  in  this  minor  matter  in  view 
of  the  legislative  history  and  the  ex- 
pressed attitudes  of  the  legislative  spon- 
sors is  disturbing.  It  runs  as  part  of  a 
pattern  with  the  administration  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
when  more  important  aspects  of  the  law 
were  bypassed  In  favor  of  harassment  in 
minor  cases.  DOL,  in  the  case  of  the 
amended  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act,  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  not 
only  taking  on  sheep  shearers  and  cus- 
tom harvest  crews  but  also  growers  and 
their  agents,  without  the  kind  of  effort 
to  rea^h  the  vast  number  of  crew  leaders 
that  DOL  knows  very  well  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  to  cover. 

Tlie  migrants  in  agriculture  are  among 
the  weakest  constituency  in  our  country, 
as  we  all  know.  Neither  Congressman 
FbRD  nor  I  will  willingly  participate  in 
the  emasculation  of  this  legislation, 
which  probably  needs  strengthening  in 
some  areas  rather  than  weakening,  and 
which  certainly  needs  balanced  and 
thoughtful  administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

■Rierefore,  I  support  the  Dole  amend- 
ment because  it  expresses  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  act  as  amoided.  However,  I 
vdU.  guard  carefully  against  any  attempt 
to  utilize  this  acceptable  amendment  as 
an  instrument  to  weaken  the  Act  in 
broader  senses. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  l>e  added  as  an 
original  cosponsor  to  the  Dole  amend- 
ment on  sheep  shearers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1963 
the  Farm  Labor  Registration  Act  was 
constructed  to  protect  migrant  farm 
laborers  as  thej-  journeyed  across  tlie 
country  seeking  employment.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  was  evident  then,  as 
it  is  now.  Too  often  migrant  workers  were 
forced  to  work  and  live  under  conditions 
that  were  completely  unacceptable. 

In  1974  the  scope  of  this  legislation  was 
expanded  to  be  more  effective.  The  regu- 
lations for  this  expansion  are  still  being 
perfected,  but  are  causing  some  confu- 
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sion.  The  regulations  are  being  drawn  up 
to  include  sheep  shearers  and  custom 
combiners  under  the  migrant  laws. 

These  type  workers  should  not  be  in- 
cluded under  the  act.  They  do  not  desire 
or  need  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  workers  have  specific 
skills  that  requires  training  and  practice. 
They  resent  big  Government  trying  to 
force  regulations  on  them  and  have  asked 
that  we  act  to  stop  this  expansion  of  bu- 
reaucratic authority. 

The  requirements  of  FLORA  would 
hinder  the  function  of  both  custom  com- 
biners smd  sheep  shearers.  Crew  leaders 
would  be  required  to  register  with  the 
Fedi-al  Government  and  to  be  finger- 
printed like  common  criminals.  The 
paper  work  alone  would  be  an  imneces- 
sary  task  involving  time  and  additional 
costs. 

The  transportation  and  housing  provi- 
sions of  the  act  are  unnecessary  for  cus- 
tom combiners  and  sheep  shearers.  They 
frequently  lodge  in  motels  and  provide 
their  own  transportation.  The  cost  of 
providing  unneeded  housing  required  by 
the  Government  would  be  so  great  that  a 
profitable  operation  would  be  an 
impossibility. 

Another  problem  posed  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  notification  of  movement. 
Workers  would  be  required  to  summit  to 
the  Federal  Government  a  statement  of 
location  after  each  change  of  occupancy. 
In  many  instances  shearers  and  com- 
biners move  from  farm  to  farm  within 
hours  changing  location  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  making  it  almost  impo-ssible 
to  keep  tract  with  all  the  specific  moves. 
Out  of  ignorance,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  Imposing  impossible  regulations. 

The  provisions  of  FLORA  protect  reg- 
ular farm  laborers  by  design  but  the  pro- 
visions would  hinder  the  function  of 
sheep  shearers  and  custom  combiners. 
The  Intent  of  Congress  as  has  been  noted 
by  Senator  Nelson,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  responsible  for  farm  labor  leg- 
islation, was  not  to  included  these  skilled. 
independent  workers  imder  the  FLOA. 
However,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
fuses to  change  their  position  on  tJieir 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  to  exempt  these 
workers  from  the  requirement.s  de- 
manded by  the  bureaucracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  move  to  recon.sider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natine  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 


mittee  amendment,   as   amended,   and 
thh-d  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  ( H JR.  6346  >  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  title  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  title  V  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  title. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tile  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objecuon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME    LIMITATION   AGREEMENT— 
H.R. 12203 

Mr  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  12203,  the  foreign  a.ssistance 
appropriations  bill,  is  called  up  and  made 
tiie  penc  .g  business  before  the  Senate 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  therein  of 
4  hours  to  be  divided  equally  between  Mr. 
INOUYE  a!id  Mr.  Brooke;  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  amendments;  30  min- 
utes on  debatable  motions  or  amend- 
ments to  amendments  or  pomts  of  order 
if  sucli  are  submitted  to  the  Senate;  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form 
with  resper  t  to  the  division  and  control 
of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
i.sso  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1976 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 

12203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  l)e  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  iH  R.  122031   making  appropriations 

for  foreign  a.s^lstance  and  related  programs 

for  the  fi-scal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 

for  lae  Transition  Quarter. 


The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
H.R.  12203,  the  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  which,  incidentally,  will 
end  in  about  3  months. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  present  a  timely  ap- 
propriations bill  for  foreign  assistance. 
This  year  we  were  delayed  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  submit  its 
full  program  for  committee  review  at  an 
early  date.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  did  not  submit  a 
major  element  of  this  bill — the  program 
for  security  supporting  assistance — until 
the  fiscal  year  was  nearly  half  over. 

In  addition  to  the  delayed  presentation 
of  the  administi*ation's  program,  the 
tardy  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
iton  has  served  to  once  again  deny  Uie 
Appropriations  Committee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  this  bill  in  the  proper 
season  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  very  real  dollar  cost  of  the  con- 
tinued failure  to  meet  overall  congi-es- 
sional  responsibility  for  well-timed  ac- 
tion on  appropriations  bills.  It  is,  how- 
ever, readily  apparent  that  tortuous 
delay  causes  the  costly  postponement  of 
management  decisions,  the  loss  of 
momentum  in  the  timing  and  execution 
of  projects  and  programs  and  the  defer- 
ral of  necessary  persoimel  actions. 

The  new  budget  process  is  at  hand.  If 
that  process  is  to  work,  we  must  seize 
the  opportunity  for  responsible  congres- 
sional action — and  that  means  the 
timely  enactment  of  legislation.  I  truly 
hope  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  can 
break  this  bottleneck  and  move  witli 
dispatch.  I  know  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair,  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
relate  to  you  some  of  the  thoughts  I  have 
on  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  before  turn- 
ing to  the  specifics  of  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  recipient  nations  should  make  every 
effort  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  that 
our  assistance  should  supplement  and 
not  replace  those  efforts.  Second.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  justify  each  item  of 
foreign  assistance  as  being  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  recipient  country  but 
also,  and  more  specifically,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee has  notified  all  of  the  agencies 
and  departments  whose  programs  are 
funded  in  this  biU  that  it  will  require  that 
all  future  justifications  of  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  or  projects  address  these 
two  basic  questions : 

What  is  the  recipient  country  doing 
to  help  itself? 

How  does  the  specific  propoeed  assist- 
ance further  our  national  Interest? 
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lliese  Questions  have  too  often  gone 
unasked  in  our  pest  assistaiice  perograms. 
While  I  believe  tliat  we  must  remain  true 
to  the  humanitarian  impulse  which  has 
guided  our  assistance  efforts  in  the  past, 
I  also  believe  that  we  must  attend  to  the 
constraints  placed  cm  our  ecmtinued  as- 
.'ustance  by  the  condition  of  our  economy 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  face. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  United  States  has  supported  a  vast 
progi-am  of  foreign  assistance  which  has 
directl}'  benefited  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Through  1975,  the  United 
States  has  provided  well  over  $200  billion 
in  assistance  to  foreign  nations.  And  yet, 
so  great  Is  the  challenge  of  development 
that  many  nations  remain  in  need  of  our 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  counti-y  has  given 
much  to  help  others,  and,  in  doing  so,  we 
have  given  truth  to  the  ideals  we,  as  a 
nation,  live  by.  We  must  continue  to  up- 
hold this  humanitarian  tradition.  We 
must  also  take  care  to  ensure  that  our 
assistance  programs  meet  the  steingent 
econcxnic  requirements  of  our  time. 
Without  a  just  proportion  between  hu- 
manitarian concern  and  prudent  eco- 
nomic management  our  assistance  efforts 
will  be  doomed  to  failure. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  committee  effects  such  a  balance.  The 
report  which  accompanies  this  bill,  report 
No.  94-704,  provides  a  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  reasoning  which 
undergii*ds  the  committee's  reconunen- 
dations.  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  contributed  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  the  task  of  making  this  re- 
port a  reasoned  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee's views  on  foreign  assistance  and 
the  amounts  it  has  recommended  in  this 
bill.  I  commend  the  committee  report  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  fiscal  year  1976 
totals  $5,317,640,909.  This  amount  is 
Sl.642.583,927  more  than  the  1975  ap- 
propriation and  is  $316,143,455  more  than 
the  amount  provided  in  the  bill  which 
fkassed  the  House.  It  is  nonetheleBS, 
$472,000,000  below  the  President's  total 
request. 

In  appropriations  for  the  transition 
quarter,  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee  differs  significantly  from  the 
President's  budget  estimate  and  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  committee  has 
recommended  appropriations  totaling 
$978,179,000,  an  amount  which  is  $443,- 
950.000  more  than  the  President's  budget 
estimate  and  $589,754,000  larger  than  the 
amount  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  will  be 
troubled  by  what  appears  to  be  a  com- 
paratively high  levei  of  funding  during 
the  transition  quarter  and  I  want  to 
speak  directly  to  their  concerns.  The 
major  increases  in  the  committee  bill,  as 
compared  to  the  House  bill  and  the 
budget  estimate,  may  be  foimd  in  recom- 
mended transition  quarter  appropria- 
tions for  security  sunwrting  assistance 
i'nd  for  the  foreign  military  credit  sales 
luogram. 

The  first  of  these — security  supporting 
assistance — is  a  program  designed  to 
promote  stability  in  countries  where  the 
United  States  has  imjHjrtant  national  in- 


terests. In  the  1976  fiscal  year  over  85 
percent  of  the  total  securitgr  supporting 
assistance  approixiation  will  be  allocated 
proporOoa&tj^,  through  an  earmarking 
in  the  bill,  to  four  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  Of  the  $1,689,900,000  recommended 
in  the  c<Mnmittee  bill,  $695  million  is  to  be 
allocated  to  Egypt,  $700  milUon  to  Israel, 
$80  miUiou  to  Syria,  and  $72.5  million  to 
Jordan.  The  House-passed  bill  contains 
a  similar  allocation  of  assistance  to  these 
countries. 

In  the  course  of  its  deliberations  on 
the  administration's  request  for  security 
supporting  assistance  the  conunittee  had 
occasion  to  reflect  on  the  continuing  re- 
quirements for  assistance  during  the 
transition  quarter,  particularly  as  those 
needs  are  evidenced  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  fragile  economies  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal recipients  of  sectu-Ity  assistance 
funds  are  straining  under  an  awesome 
array  of  financial  problems.  If  peace  Is 
to  have  a  prospect  in  the  Middle  East, 
Israel's  economic  burden  must  be  relieved 
and  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria  must  have 
an  even  chance  to  share  in  a  growing 
prosperity. 

The  committee  has  considered  the 
needs  of  these  counti'ies  and  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  transition  quarter 
secmity  assistance  funding  from  the 
$40,200,000  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  $411,575,000  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes 
expressed  by  the  administration,  the 
committee  has  preserved  the  balanced 
allocation  of  funding  during  the  tnChsi- 
tion  quarter.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  earmarking  of  security  sup- 
porting assistance  funds  to  provide  $173,- 
750,000  to  Egjpt.  $175  million  to  Israel, 
$18,125,000  to  Jordan,  and  $20  mUlion 
to  Syria. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
increased  transition  quarter  funding  for 
the  foreign  military  credit  sales  program. 
The  committee  recommendation  pro- 
vides $212,200,000  whereas  the  adminis- 
tration had  requested  $42  million. 

Ilie  continuing  peril  of  Israel's  secu- 
ritor  siUution  caused  the  committee  to 
reconsider  the  administration's  request 
for  transition  quarter  funding  of  the 
military  credit  sales  program.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  Israel's  present 
strength  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sus- 
pension of  the  sales  program  during  this 
interim  funding  period.  Other  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  continue  to  have  access 
to  the  most  sophisticated  of  modem 
weaponry.  We  see  no  reason  to  deny  the 
same  opportimlty  to  Israel. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends 
the  extension  of  the  milltai-y  credit  sales 
fH-ogram  Into  the  transition  quarter.  The 
funding  we  have  recommended  will  pro- 
vide $375  million  in  sales  credits  to  Israel 
during  the  transition  quarter. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  sales 
program  It  has  recommended  for  the 
transition  quarter  will  provide  Israel  suf- 
ficient strength  and  confidence  to  deter 
aggression  and  to  resist  the  voices  of  in- 
temperance which  call  for  even  more  ex- 
tensive military  development. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  offered  to  the  Senate  Its 
carefully  considered  judgments  on  the 
level  of  fimding  required  to  sustain  the 


drive  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
amoimts  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee are  not  based  solely  on  rigid  mathe- 
matical calculations.  Rather,  they  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East  for  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  take  the 
time  to  discuss  these  two  programs  so 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would 
fully  imderstand  the  committee's 
thoughts  on  the  transition  quarter  fund- 
ing. I  will  not  discuss  each  Item  in  the 
bill  In  the  same  detail  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, there  are  three  specific  items  which 
should,  perhaps,  be  covered  now. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  committee  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  separate  and  discrete 
account  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
The  committee  recconmendation  does  not 
reduce  the  funding  to  be  made  available 
to  meet  AID'S  "cost  of  doing  business." 
Its  pm-pose  Is  to  biing  these  costs  out 
into  the  (H>en  where  they  can  be  clearly 
identified  and  imderstood. 

The  c<»nmittee  lias  e]q;>ended  consider- 
able effort  over  the  past  5  years  to  iden- 
tify these  costs.  However,  because  they 
have  been  submerged  into  funds  auOior- 
ized  for  functional  program  accounts, 
few  understand  their  magnitude. 

How  many  understand  that  when  they 
vote  for  funding  of  food  and  nutrition 
assistance  they  are  also  voting  funds  to 
meet  the  costs  of  travel,  of  salaiies,  of 
residence  allowances,  of  entertainment? 

How  many  understand  that  in  each  of 
the  four  functional  categories  of  develop- 
ment assistance  there  are  hidden  costs  cf 
operating  AID? 

How  many  understand  that  the  Age-j- 
cy's  estimate  of  operating  expenses  re- 
lating to  the  four  major  functional  ac- 
counts is  $171,800,000,  and  that  this  is 
23.8  percent  of  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  committee  bill  for  the  program 
costs  of  these  accounts? 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  that  tlie 
Senate  can  be  assured  that  these  funds 
are  properly  managed  is  to  exercise  over- 
sight and  the  only  way  that  can  be  done 
is  to  have  a  separate  account  for  operat- 
ing expenses.  I  will  not  miiK;e  words,  if 
the  Senate  expects  me  and  the  subcom- 
mittee to  certify  these  amounts  as  needed 
and  properly  used,  we  must  have  a  sepa- 
rate account  of  operating  expenses. 

The  Apix-opriations  Committee  urged 
this  course  of  action  in  the  past  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  11th  hour  of  deliberations  on 
the  fiscal  year  1975  bill  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment wrote  to  me  confirming  the 
Agency's  Intention  to  ^'propose  alteration 
of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
to  establish  an  operating  expense  ac- 
count for  AID." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  letter  dated 
March  17,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Recced 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P£RCY>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordei-ed. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time,  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent identified  for  congressional  aiq>roval 
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the  specific  oper.iting  expenses  foi-  each 
Washington  oflBce  and  overseas  mission 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  op- 
erating expense  account  is  supported  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  groundwork  for  the 
establishment  of  an  operating  e.xpense 
account  has  been  prepared.  The  need  has 
been  identified.  The  basic  question,  then, 
becomes,  Why  does  the  Agency  resist  the 
estabUshment  of  a  separate  account? 

Mr.  President.  I  suspect  that  the  rea- 
son is,  simply,  that  the  Agency  prefers  to 
keep  these  costs  hidden  in  the  shadows 
of  the  program  accounts  where  they  are 
but  dimly  seen. 

Mr.  President,  sunshine  has  come  to 
the  Senate.  Let  us  bring  it  to  the  Agency. 
Let  us  bring  these  costs  out  into  the 
open  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain 
submerged  within  the  program  accounts. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  also 
concerns  the  role  the  Congress  will 
choose  to  play  in  the  exercise  of  its  over- 
sight responsibilities.  It  is  an  issue  of 
lasting  significance  and  what  we  do  here 
today  may  well  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  reclaim  its 
proper  role  in  the  conduct  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  committee's  amend- 
ment which  would  require  the  approval 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  any 
reprograming  of  fund'^  appropriated  un- 
der this  bill. 

The  administration  has  histoiically 
contended  that  its  annual  presentation 
of  foreign  assistance  to  the  Congress  is 
only  "illustrative."  That  is,  the  presenta- 
tion is  only  suggestive  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration might  do,  if  a  certain  level 
of  funding  were  provided.  By  this  read- 
ing, the  administration  has  contended 
that  it  can  reprogram  funds  at  will  be- 
tween countries  and  projects.  We  saw 
this  happen  a  few  years  ago  with  world- 
wide food  for  peace  programs  being  con- 
centrated into  Southeast  Asia  when  ap- 
propriations for  other  programs  in  that 
area  were  reduced.  We  saw  it  again  last 
October  when  the  administration  sought 
to  reprogram  funds  to  provide  a  $22.7 
million  loan  to  Zaire  as  an  addition  to  it6 
fiscal  year  1976  program. 

The  Congress  now  has  detailed  justi- 
fications, by  country  and  by  amount, 
which  specify  the  nature  and  kind  of 
assistance  the  administration  proposes 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  If  the  administration 
is  to  remain  at  liberty  to  alter  at  will  the 
programs  it  has  proposed,  this  informa- 
tion is  virtually  useless.  If,  however,  the 
Congress  accepts  this  information  as  a 
base  and  requires  committee  approval  of 
any  departures  from  that  base,  it  will 
serve  as  an  effective  tool  for  congression- 
al monitoring  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  the  foreign  assistance 
policies  established  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  law  rec- 
ommended in  the  committee  bill  is  not 
a  radical  departure  from  existing  prac- 
tice. The  language  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act  required  the 
administration  to  notify  the  Appropria- 


tions Committees  of  reprograming  prior 
to  the  obligation  of  funds. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  considered 
about  345  reprograming  notifications  un- 
der the  existing  law.  Of  that  number,  the 
committee  requested  additional  informa- 
tion on  approximately  35  and  entered 
objections  to  proposed  reprogramings  in 
less  than  10  cases.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  the  agencies  and  departments  in- 
volved honored  those  committee  objec- 
tions and  did  not  proceed  witli  the  in- 
tended reprograming. 

This  record  documents  two  points  of 
interest.  First,  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments had  no  difficulty  in  providing  the 
information  required;  their  programs 
were  not  disrupted  nor  were  they  over- 
burdened by  the  requirement  to  let  the 
Congress  know  what  they  were  doing. 
Second,  the  record  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  seek  to  go  beyond  its 
proper  oversight  function.  It  .sought  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  that  function.  In  the  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  where  there  was  an  initia- 
tive to  repi-ogram  funds  for  an  activity 
clearly  opposed  by  the  Congre.s.^,  the 
committee  was  able  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  congressional  intent. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is  not 
accepted,  the  Senate  will  be,  in  effect, 
abdicating  it.s  constitutional  supei-visory 
role.  We  will  have  no  assurance  that  the 
policies  we  set  are  being  followed  or  that 
the  funds  we  appropriate  are  being  u.<;ed 
for  the  piuposes  we  intend. 

Senatoi*s  who  vote  for  food  assistance 
will  have  no  assurance  that  the  funds 
arc  not  being  u.sed  to  shore  up  unpopular 
regimes. 

Senators  who  vote  funds  in  support  of 
the  activities  of  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  such  as  CARE  or  the  Cath- 
olic Relief  Services  will  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  funds  are  not  being  used 
to  support  other,  larger,  and  more  pow- 
erful institutions. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  guard  against  the 
redirection  of  funds  to  activities  which 
the  Congress  does  not  favor.  It  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  vote  funds  with  the 
assurance  that  those  funds  will  be  used 
as  the  Congress  intends.  It  will  restore  to 
the  Congress  the  tools  it  needs  to  meet 
its  responsibilities.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  have  but  one  other 
matter  to  discuss  at  this  time.  It  is  the 
matter  of  the  so-called  drawndown  of 
military  .stockpiles  by  the  Department  ol 
Defense. 

The  committee  recommends  disallow- 
ance of  $298,913,000  of  the  $323,913,000 
requested  for  liquidation  of  Department 
of  Defense  contract  authority  incurred 
In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  These  fimds 
are  requested  to  reimburse  the  Depart- 
ment for  DOD  stocks  u.sed  to  provide  for- 
eign military  a,«sistance  in  excess  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Section  506  oi  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  authorizes  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  incur  obligations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  reimbursements  up  to  an  amount 
specified. 


In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
the  amount  specified  was  $250  million; 
however,  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  conference  the 
conferees  clearly  stated: 

It  19  the  intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  up  to  8200  mlUion  of  the  emer- 
gency mUitary  assistance  requirements  for 
Cambodia  be  furnLshed  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  section. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
the  amount  specified  was  reduced  to  $150 
million  with  a  limitation  of  $75  million 
for  Cambodia. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  seeks 
reimbursement  of  $249,598,000  In  DOD 
stocks  which  were  utilized  In  Cambodia 
in  fiscal  year  1974  and  $74,315,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1975.  These  two  items  comprise 
a  total  request  of  $323,913,000  to  liqui- 
date contract  authority  incurred  in  prior 
years. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  July  10, 
1974.  Vice  Adm.  Ray  Peet.  Director  of  the 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  in- 
formed the  committee  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  absorb  these  costs  and  not  ask  funds 
for  reimbursement. 

Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  very 
clearly  and  in  a  timely  way  demonstrated 
its  concern  with  what  it  believed  to  be 
excessive  levels  of  assistance  provided 
Cambodia  in  fiscal  years  1974-75.  In  fact, 
the  entire  drawdown  provision  was  nulli- 
fied by  a  committee  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1974  Senate-passed  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  bill. 

With  the  exception  of  $25  million  for 
replenishment  of  certain  types  of  ammu- 
nition none  of  the  funds  requested  w-eie 
formally  justified  to  the  committee.  We. 
therefore,  do  not  feel  obligated  to  pro- 
vide these  reimbursements  and  have 
eliminated  from  the  bill  recommended  to 
the  Senate  all  in  excess  of  the  $25  million 
earlier  approved  under  a  section  113 
notification. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  a  good 
bill,  a  balanced  bill,  and  one  that  we  can 
defend.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  the  committee  in  its  recommen- 
dations and  give  us  a  strong  foreirjn  as- 
sistance bill. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1975. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouve, 

Chiiirman,  Senate  Appropriations  Subcojii- 
niittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  Among  the  Items  cils- 
cus.sed  with  you  during  John  Murphy's  and 
my  \islt  to  your  oflfice  on  March  14,  197,'i  was 
our  plan  for  seeking  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  Operating  Expenses  of  A  I  D 
for  Fiscal  Year  1S*76.  nils  letter  confirn^s  cur 
oral  advice. 

As  a  result  of  recent  action  of  the  House 
Approprlatioi.b  Committee,  as  expressed  in  it."? 
Report  94-53,  and  of  our  understanding  cf 
the  strong  position  of  your  Committee,  we 
will  propose  alteration  of  the  President's  FY 
1976  Budget  to  establish  an  Operating  Ex- 
pense account  for  A.I.D.  We  have  in  mind 
that  budget  provision  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  tliis  account  by  transferring  funds 
from  other  accounts  administered  by  A.I.D. 
so  that  no  overall  increase  In  the  budget  will 
be  Involved.  Assuming  approval  by  the  E.\- 


ecutive  Office  ol  Uie  President,  the  proposed 
authorlzliig  legislation  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  FT  1076  wlU  reflect  tbls  clumge 
and  we  will  request  that  necessary  budget 
amendments  be  submitted  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniei,  Pabker, 

Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  in  recommending  the  fiscal 
year  1976  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions bill  for  passage  by  the  Senate.  His 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  is  much  ap- 
preciated. He  has  promoted  a  harmoni- 
ous relationship  among  subcommittee 
members  during  our  efforts  to  work  out 
the  consensus  evidenced  in  this  bill.  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Although  I  have  certain  conceptual 
reservations  about  the  report  that  has 
been  filed  witli  this  bill,  I  nevertheless 
believe  that  it  represents  one  of  the  fin- 
est attempts  by  our  committee  to  present 
to  the  Senate  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
endeavors.  Much  of  the  credit  for  its  ex- 
cellence should  go  to  the  subcommittee 
staff  of  William  Jordan,  Richard  Col- 
lins. David  Rossiter,  and  Helen  Dackls. 

The  bill  we  have  recommended  is  ap- 
proximately $1.6  billion  higher  than  last 
year's  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance. Much  of  this  increase  is  at- 
tributable to  additional  fimding  of  pro- 
grams related  to  the  Middle  East.  For 
instance,  in  fiscal  year  1975  $251  mil- 
lion of  security  supporting  assistance 
was  made  available  for  Egypt.  In  fiscal 
year  1976  the  recommended  level  in  this 
bill  for  that  coimtry  is  $695  million.  For 
Israel  $324.5  million  of  security  support- 
ing assistance  was  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  fiscal  year  1976  amounts  for  the 
same  purpose  will  total  $700  million 
if  our  recommendation  is  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  Israel  will  receive 
foreign  military  sales  credits  in  fiscal 
year  1976  at  a  $1.5  billion  program  level 
as  opposed  to  a  $300  million  program 
level  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

There  are,  of  course,  increases  in  other 
accounts.  For  instance,  we  are  recom- 
mending $560  million  induding  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  food  and  nutrition 
accoimt,  a  $260  million  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  but 
only  $39  million  over  last  year's  in-o- 
gram  levels.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  fiscal  year  1975  r^iNiyments  to 
the  United  States  of  previous  loans  were 
available  for  relending  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  thus  making 
possible  a  total  program  of  approximate- 
ly $521  million  for  this  account.  This 
year  loan  reflows  are  no  longer  available, 
hence  the  need  for  the  increased  appro- 
priation. The  $39  million  above  last 
year's  program  level  will  permit  a  modest 
start  of  funding  of  title  12  activities — 
involvement  of  land  grant  colleges  in 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  activities — and 
greater  attention  to  use  of  "intermediate 
technology"  In  development  elTorts.  Both 
of  these  new  Initiatives  stem  from  con- 


gressional du-ectives  exuusted  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975. 

Several  other  accounts  merit  specific 
mention.  First,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $375  million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  This 
compares  to  total  appropriations  in  fis- 
cal year  1975  of  $386  miUion — composed 
of  $320  million  to  fulfill  a  replenishment 
commitment  plus  $66  million  in  main- 
toiance  of  value  payments.  We  no  longer 
make  maintenance  of  value  payments. 
Hence,  when  the  effects  of  inflation  are 
taken  into  accoimt,  the  recommended 
$375  miUion  level  represents  a  real  de- 
crease in  our  funding  of  IDA  compared 
with  last  year. 

The  committee  recommends  $25  mil- 
lion for  emergency  disaster  assistance 
for  Guatamala.  The  recent  disastrous 
earthquake  in  that  coimtry  and  its  at- 
tendant destruction  fully  justifies  a  quick 
response  by  the  Congress. 

Pull  funding  of  the  Presidents  request 
or  $25  mlUion  for  Cyprus  reUef  is  in- 
cluded in  our  recommendation.  The  fact 
that  "life  and  death"  needs  of  refugees 
have  been  met  does  not  invalidate  the 
need  now  to  engage  in  rehabihtation  ef- 
forts.. Food  assistance,  housing  programs 
and  welfare  activities  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  plight  of  those  still  suffering  are 
the  efforts  intended  for  funding  by  tiiis 
appropriation. 

We  have  also  included  $15  million 
for  assistance  to  refugees  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Em'ope.  By  this 
appropriation  we  can  once  again  indicate 
to  the  Kremlin  that  our  commitment  to 
the  principle  of  free  emigration  continues 
miabated.  In  helping  to  settle  those  who 
are  willing  to  risk  everything  for  free- 
dom, we  are  only  being  true  to  the  ideals 
we  espouse. 

The  bill  also  contams  $5  million  for 
long-term  studies  of  development  needs 
in  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa.  This  ap- 
propriation is  a  necessary  first  step  to 
formulating  a  coherent  program  for  the 
long-term  development  of  an  area  of  the 
world  that  has  just  passed  through,  to 
quote  our  report,  "•  ♦  »  one  of  the  most 
devastating  natural  disasters  in  the  his- 
tory of  man."  This  $5  million  will  be 
utilized  for  research  in  the  following 
general  areas:  water  basin  develc^ment 
studies,  land  use,  livestock  and  range 
management,  and  human  resources.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  total  planning 
effort  will  be  a  multilateral  one,  eliciting 
contributions  from  various  nations. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  the 
bill  also  contains  significant  funding  for 
Middle  East  activities  during  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  A  total  of  $550  million  in 
security  supporting  assistance  and  mili- 
tary credits  is  provided  Israel  in  that 
period;  $173.8  million  is  provided  Egjrpt; 
$18.1  million  is  provided  Jordan;  and 
$20  million  is  allocated  to  Syria.  Tlie 
basic  purpose  of  this  assistance  during 
the  transition  quarter  is  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  necessary  to  foster  further 
efforts  toward  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  recommend 
is  a  reasonable  one.  It  provides  fimds  for 
foreign  sissistance  in  keeping  with  our 
national  interests  and  our  international 
commitments  and  our  financial  capaci- 


ties. It  merits  tlie  full  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  hope  it  receives  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
urge  some  caution  as  we  consider  now 
HJl.  12203,  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bUl.  The  funds  in  this  bin — 
fiscal  1976 — total  $5.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $2.2  billion  in  outlays  for 
a  variety  of  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  programs. 
The  bill  also  provides  $1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.4  billion  in  out- 
lays for  the  transition  quarter. 

Most  of  the  funds  in  this  bill  fall  hito 
function  150  of  the  budget,  the  fimction 
entitled  "International  Affairs."  In  func- 
tion 150,  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
includes  $3.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1.6  billion  in  outlaw's,  whereas  the 
House  version  is  $330  million  less  than 
the  Senate  in  budget  authority  and  $115 
million  less  in  outlays.  My  concern  about 
this  bill  involves  the  dollars  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  which  fall  in  function  150. 
According  to  our  best  estimates,  function 
150  wiU  likely  exceed  the  ceiling  estab- 
lished in  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion by  about  $0.6  bilUon.  Our  ceiling  for 
this  function  was  set  at  $4^  biUion  and 
completed  action  on  spending  legislation 
totals  $3.9  bilUon,  which  when  added  to 
the  $1.6  billion  in  this  bill  cause  the  total 
expected  outlays  to  add  to  $5.5  billion, 
or  $600  million  over  the  ceihng. 

Further,  the  budget  authority  ior  tlits 
function  is  about  $200  million  over  our  cell- 
ing and  it  may  be  necessary  to  cause  some 
reduction  in  budget  authority  so  that  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  wiU  come  down 
closer  to  our  ceUing.  In  addition,  this  bUl 
aSects  function  050,  national  defense,  where 
we  run  the  risk  of  having  both  budget  ati- 
thority  and  outlays  being  exceeded. 

It  may  be  said  that  while  we  have  a  prob- 
lem with  ovitlays  in  these  two  functions,  it 
appears  that  the  total  of  outlays  for  the 
budget  for  1976  might  come  in  under  our 
celling,  but  that  Judgment  assumes  that  the 
one  regular  fiscsil  year  1976  appropriation 
bUl  which  has  not  yet  been  reported  wUl  be 
reported  as  estimated;  and  the  consolidated 
supplemental  hlU  will  come  In  as  estimated: 
and  that  the  substantial  reestlmates  which 
are  due  from  the  Congresslonia  Budget  Of- 
fice within  the  next  few  days  will  not  show 
a  net  deterioration  In  outlays  of  over  $1 
billion  or  so. 

I  do  not  know  the  net  result  of  these 
reestimates,  but  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
one  Item  alone — anticipated  reoe^ts  from 
the  leasing  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oU  lands — has  been  over-estimated  by  (1.0 
to  $1.5  bllUon. 

WhUe  I  am  in  favor  of  the  program  en- 
compassed by  this  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation blU,  and  whUe  I  voted  In  favor  of 
reporting  the  bUl  out  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  to  the  floor,  I  do  want  my  col- 
leagues to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  approved 
funding  levels.  I  urge  the  senatorial  con- 
ferees, who  wlU  soon  be  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  their  House  counterparts,  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  reporting  back  to 
the  Senate  from  conference  with  funding 
levels  much  closer  to  the  House  version. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  expert  on  matters  of  state  in 
my  office,  Mr.  Dick  McCall,  be  accorded 
tlie  privilege  of  the  fioor  for  the  duration 
of  the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
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The  PRESIDnCG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  INOXJYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Peter  Hugiies  of  my 
staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  Uie  remainder  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments,  except  for  the  committee 
amendments  on  page  15  beginning  on 
line  12  and  running  through  line  21,  and 
on  page  25  beginning  on  line  21,  through 
line  3  on  page  26,  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  purposes 
of  amendment  as  original  text;  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrlCER  Is  theie 
objection? 

Mr.  AIJ.KN.  Ma-.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  in  making  this  request. 

The  effect  of  the  request  is  that  all  of 
the  committee  amendments — and  I  dare- 
say there  must  be  50  or  75 — will  be  agreed 
to  by  voice  vote  except  the  amendments 
of  the  committee  striking  out  section  108, 
which  is  a  ban  against  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos, 
and  a  second  section  <  section  505)  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  ban  on  expenditures  for 
any  country  which  is  in  default  on  loans 
from  the  United  States.  That  request  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Harry  F.  Btrd.  Jr.)  ,  that 
that  amendment  not  be  agreed  to. 

With  the  exception  of  those  sections, 
there  would  be  adoption  by  imanimous 
consent  of  all  of  the  other  committee 
amendments,  but  it  would  require  af- 
firmative votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  knock  out  those  two  prohibitions. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii?  The  Chair  hcj<rs  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  af^reed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  11.  =tn!:e  '  «487,5(K).0'>j"  and 
insert     $456,600,000  ': 

On  page  2,  line  16,  .strike  ■'121.900.000" 
and  iiisert  ■•»120,000,000'"; 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  .>!R0,O0O,00O" 
aud  Uisert  ■•$146.400/)00"; 

On  pa^e  2,  line  19,  after  "ProHdrJ:  in- 
sert "That  not  less  than  >100,000,000  of  !=iich 
amount  shall  be  available  only  for  popttla- 
t'lon  planning:   Prorided  further,'. 


On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  ":  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  $135,000,000 
appropriated  for  made  arailable  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  population  planning 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  yeaj-"; 

On  page  3,  line  5.  strike  "$46,000,000"  and 
insert  "$33,450,000": 

On  page  S.  line  6,  strike  ":  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  $33,750,000  appropriated  or 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  population  planning  during  this  period"; 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  $82,000,000"  and 
iQ.sert  "$60,800,000  ': 

On  page  3,  line  16.  strike  "*30,5OO,O00  '  and 
insert  "$8,800,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  s-rikc  "'p 72.000  000  and 
l!i>?ert  "$57,499,999". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  «^  18,000,000  '  aaU 
insert  "$ll,100X)00  , 

On  page  4.  line  5,  .strike  $300,000,000  '  and 
insert  "$275,000,000  : 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  $75,000,000 "  and 
insert  "$74,000,000": 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  "$160,000,000"  of 
which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  shall  be 
avftUable  for  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund     and  iv.^en  "$188,600,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  $19,200,000  and 
ln.=-,crt  ■'$13,400,000   . 

On  page  4,  line  24,  -Uike  $5,000,000"  .iud 
insert  ■$7,500,000"; 

On  page  5.  line  2.  strike  "$20,000,000  '  nnd 
in.sert  "tg.eOO.OOO": 

On  page  5,  line  5.  strike  "$2,500,000"  and 
insert  "$1,150,000": 

Oil  page  6.  line  7.  .strike  $9,000,000 "  and 
insert  "$22,500,000   ; 

Ou  page  6,  line  12.  strike  $2,250,000  aiid 
insert  '  $4,500,000": 

On  page  6.  line  14,  sinke  ■■$.5,000.000^  and 
insert  "$10,000,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  19.  strike  out 

Contingency  fund:  For  necessary  expen.ses 
$5,000,000,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  461. 

Tot  ■■ContiiH5ency  fund  '  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  Uiroiigh  September  30,  197(1. 
$1,250,000. 

Ou  page  6,  line  24,  strike  "$20,000,000"  and 
insert  "$45,000,000:  Provided,  That  of  this 
amount  $25,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  Ouatemala  disaster  relief  assistance: 
Provided  further,  That  the  President  shall 
submit  qiiarterly  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  ou  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pro- 
graming and  obligation  of  funds  appropriated 
for  International  Disaster  Assistance. 

On  page  7,  line  17.  s'rike  "$37,500,000"  and 
insert   •$32,600,000"; 

On  page  7.  line  20,  strike  is9J75.000  and 
insert    $8,125,000'  . 

On  pa^e  8.  Une  8,  strike  "Except  for  the 
Contingency  Fund,  uiiobl ig.it ed"  and  Insert 
"Unobligated"; 

On  page  6,  line  2!.  after  "Assistance,"  in- 
sert "  "Operating  Expenses  of  the  Agency  f«jr 
International  Development." 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  6.  insert 
the  loUowiiig: 

None  of  the  iuiuis  niado  available  under 
thi3  Act  for  'Food  aud  luiiritlon,  Develop- 
ineni  .'V.s.sistance."  ■Population  planning  and 
health.  Development  .^.s-isiance,"  "Educa- 
tion and  hrman  refxju.i-r-es  development.  De- 
velopment Assistance,"  Technical  assist- 
ance, energy,  research,  re  coast  ruction,  and 
selected  development  problems.  Development 
ARslf.taJioe."  ■  Iiuernalion.aj  organization, 
and  progianu,.^  •United  Nations  Environ- 
men:  Fund."  '  .^'jiprican  schools  and  hospi- 
tals abi-oad'  •Indns  Bai'in  Development 
Fund."  ■In'eriiatlonal  nar.  olics  control," 
■  Afriopii  tlevflopnient  priigram,"  '•Security 
supporting  aiw^istance.^  Operating  Expenses 
of  the  Agency  iA-  International  Devclop- 
tnent."  '  "iidrtle  Ea^t  Spteclol  recnilrements 
fund."  ■  Military  as<n>tnn'-e."  "I^ni»i-n«tlonal 
military    edtiraticn    and    trHiniiip."    "Inter- 


American  Po-ondation,"  "Peace  Corps,"  "Mi- 
gration and  refugee  asslstaiioe."  or  "Aasist- 
ance  to  refugees  from  tbe  eorviet  Union  or 
other  Communist  countries  in  Eastern 
Kurope,"  shall  be  avalUble  for  obligation 
for  activities,  programs,  projects,  type  of 
materiel  a.ssiiitance,  countries,  or  other  op- 
erations not  justified  or  In  excess  of  the 
amount  justified  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees for  obligation  under  any  of  these 
specific  headings  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
without  the  express  approval  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  House.s  of  the 
Congress. 

On  page  10.  line  9,  strike  out  ";  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  may  be  used  to  provide  a  United 
States  contrlb-utlon  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency"; 

On  page  10,  line  19,  strike  "$1,712,600,000  " 
and  insert  "$1,689,900,000": 

On  page  10,  line  23,  after  'Jordan,  "  insert 
"and"; 

Ou  page  10,  line  24,  strike  "and  $63,000,000 
shall  be  allocated  to  Greece"; 

On  page  11,  line  1,  strike  $25,200,000"  and 
Ii'->ert  "$411,575,000:  Provided,  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph, 
$173,750,000  shall  be  allocated  to  Egypt, 
$175,000,000  shall  be  allocated  to  Israel.  $18.- 
125.000  shAll  be  allocated  to  Jordan,  and 
$20,000,000  shall  be  allocated  to  SyrU"; 

On  page  11,  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

OPCKATIKC  EXPENSES  OF  THE  ACEKCY  FOB 
tNTERNATIONAI.  DEVEX-OPMZNT 

For  "Operating  Expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development",  $194,600,000 

For  "Operating  Expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976. 
$55,500,000. 

On  page  11.  line  22,  strike  -'$323,9]  3, 000  • 
and  insert  "$25,000,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  6.  strike  "$25,000,000  " 
and  Insert  "$23,000,000"; 

Ou  page  12,  line  10,  strike  ■•$6,250,000' 
and  insert  "$5,750,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  '  $5 ,000 ,000" •  and 
ii;sert  "$10,000,000"; 

On  page  13.  line  10,  strike  "$1,250,000"  and 
In^^ert  "$2,500,000"; 

Ou  page  15,  line  22.  strike  ■•109"  and  in- 
sert   '108"; 

On  page  16.  line  0,  strike  '111."  and  In- 
sert   •110.'; 

Ou  page  16,  Uue  9,  strike  "The  payments 
due  la  1976.  1977,  1978,  1979,  and  1980"  and 
insert  "All  amounts  dtte  and  owing"; 

On  i>age  16.  line  18.  after  "hereby"  tnsevt 
"■(vaived  and  forgiven."; 

On  page  16,  Une  18,  strike  "deferred  from 
repayment  until  1981."; 

On  page  16.  line  20.  strike  "112."  and  In- 
sert "111.'; 

On  page  17,  licginulug  with  line  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  112.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  4103,000  shall  be  for  Oflieial  Residence 
Expenses  of  tbe  Agency  for  International 
Development  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $28,500 
shall  be  for  Official  Residence  Expenses  of  the 
Aijency  for  International  Development  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976  through  Sep'enit"'f-r 
30.  1976. 

Sec.  113.  Of  tbe  ftiTids  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursttant  to  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $19,000  shall  be  for  Entertainment 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $4,750 
bhall  be  for  Entertainment  Expenses  of  tlie 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976  through  September 
30,  1976. 

Skc.  114.  Of  the  fnnds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  tbti  Act  not  to 
exceed   $91,000  shall   be  for  Representation 
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Allowances  of  tbe  Agency  for  International 
Development  during  the  fiscal  year  *w«<««ie 
.Tune  30, 1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $2S,000  shall 
be  for  Representation  allowanoes  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976  through  September 
30,   1976. 

On  page  18,  Une  10,  strike  "•80,000,000" 
a  ill  Insert  "$212,200,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  amount  provided  for  the  total  aggregate 
credit  sale  ceUlng  during  the  period  July  1, 
1976  through  September  30,  1976.  not  leas 
than  $357,000,000  shaU  be  allocated  to 
Ibfael'^; 

On  page  18,  line  21,  strike  "$80,000,000" 
and  insert  "$80,826,000:  Provided.  That  of 
ihls  amount  $7,867,000  shall  be  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  readjustment  allowances,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  94-180"; 

On  page  19,  line  1,  strike  "$20,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$26,729,000:  Provided.  That  of  this 
amount  not  less  than  $2,776,000  shall  be  used 
to  fund  Peace  Corps  volunteer  readjustment 
allowances,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
94-130": 

On  page  20,  line  4,  after  "$8,000,000"  In- 
sert ":  Provided.  That  of  this  amount  not 
more  than  $3,064,300  shall  be  avaOable  for 
the  United  States  Refugee  Program,  and": 

On  page  20,  Une  16,  strike  "$800,000"  and 
insert   "$700,000"; 
On  page  20,  line  17,  after  "union"  insert 

"and  other  COMMtTNISI  COT7NTSIES  IN  EASTERN 
ETTBOPE": 

On  page  21,  line  10,  strike  "$86,317,464"  and 
insert  "$170,634,909"; 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  $200,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$250,000,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  19,  strike  ;  Provided,  That 
the  amounts  made  avaUable  under  this 
head  In  the  "Foreign  Assistance  and  Belated 
Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1975"  «hall  be 
made  available  without  limitation,  notwith- 
standing the  three  provisos  contained 
therein"; 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  "$320,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$375,000,000"; 

On  page  23,  line  8,  strike  "$11,416,000"  and 
insert  "$11,412,000"; 

On  page  23,  line  12,  strike  "$24,000"  and 
insert  "$20,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  5,  strike  "$2,949,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,948,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  6,  strike  "$6,000"  and 
Insert  "$5,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  12,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  506.  The  amounts  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  avaUable  only  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment,  on 
page  15. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  12  strike 
the  following: 

Sec.  108.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly  or 
indirectly  any  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos,  nor  shaU 
any  funds  herein  appropriated  or  made 
available  be  channeled  through  or  adminis- 
tered by  International  organizations.  United 
Nations  organizations,  miUtUateral  organiza- 
tions, voluntary  agencies,  or  any  other  com- 
parable organizations  or  agencies  In  order  to 
finance  any  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
control  of  the  time?  I  ask  that  I  be 
yielded  S  minutes. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
mittee amendment  would  knock  out  the 
following  language: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
avaUable  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  to  finance  directly  or  In- 
directly any  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos,  nor  shall 
any  funds  herein  appropriated  or  made 
available  be  channeled  through  or  adminis- 
tered by  international  organizations.  United 
Nations  organizations,  mtUtUateral  organiza- 
tions, voluntary  agencies,  or  any  other  com- 
parable organizations  or  agencies  in  order  to 
finance  any  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

I  do  not  see  the  justification  or  the  wis- 
dom of  striking  out  this  prohibition  on 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  object  strenuously  to  re- 
moving this  ban.  I  think  we  have  mighty 
short  memories  if  we  now  want  to  start 
giving  military  and  economic  aid  to  those 
Communist  countries. 

Why  would  the  administration  ask  for 
the  lifting  of  this  ban  if  they  did  not 
intend  to  implement  the  lifting  of  the 
ban  to  give  economic  and/or  military  aid 
to  these  countries?  I  think  it  would  be 
eartreme  folly  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
permit  the  giving  of  financial  or  mili- 
tary aid  to  North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Up  to  now 
there  has  been  a  ban  on  it.  The  commit- 
tee wants  to  lift  that  ban,  and  that  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do,  Mr. 
President. 

I  think  it  would  be  shortsighted.  We 
would  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  killed  50,000  American  boys 
and  wounded  250.000  more. 

Our  country  went  through  tremen- 
dous travail  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. For  us  to  turn  around  now  and  say 
"Let  us  make  ourselves  eligible  to  give 
aid  to  North  Vietnam,"  and  South  Viet- 
nam, the  same  way,  because  South  Viet- 
nam is  now  for  all  practical  purposes 
part  of  North  Vietnam  I  think  we  are 
making  a  serious  mistake  in  lifting  this 
ban.  We  have  mighty  short  memories  if 
we  do  lift  the  ban  on  aid  to  these  Com- 
munist countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiQcient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
respond  to  our  distinguished  colleague's 
argument  in  favor  of  the  House  provision 
which  called  for  a  prohibition  of  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  that  the  deletion 
was  justified  because  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  the  United  States  very  spe- 
cifically prohibits  such  assistance  at  the 


present  time.  In  otiier  woi^ds,  this  lan- 
guage would  have  been  supeiisuous  and 
unnecessary. 

Ml-.  President,  I  shall  read  the  lan- 
guage appearing  in  section  620.  entitled 
"Prohibition  Against  Furnishing  Assist- 
ance," subsection  (f ) : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act,  as  amended,  to  an/  Communist  country. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursu- 
ant to  any  autbmlty  contained  in  this  act 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  (1)  such  assist- 
ance is  vital  to  the  security  of  tbe  United 
States  (2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  con- 
troUed  by  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  (3)  such  assistance  wlU  fur- 
ther promote  the  Independence  of  the  recip- 
ient country  from  international  communism. 
Pot  the  purpose  <rf  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  "Communist  country"  shaU  Include 
specifically  but  not  limited  to  the  foUowlng 
countries: 

And  they  are  listed  from  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  Albania  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

Incidentally,  this  list  includes  North 
Vietnam. 

In  another  section  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  section 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  the  Senator  also  in- 
clude South  Vietnam  in  that  list? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  list  does  not  in- 
clude South  Vietnam  because  at  the 
time  it  was  promulgated  South  Vietnam 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  seems  to  indicate 
the  need  for  this  language  then,  does  it 
not,  since  South  Vietnam  is  now  part  of 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  However,  section  620 
says  "but  not  limited  to,"  and  under  the 
specifications  "if  the  recipient  country 
is  controlled  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy"  it  would  not  qualify 
for  assistance  unless  the  President  should 
certify  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest. 
Section  655,  entitled  "Limitations  Upon 
Assistance  to  or  for  Cambodia,"  subsec- 
tion (c)  states  as  follows: 

No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any  of  the 
purposes  described  ta  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Into  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia  in  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  at  June  SO,  1976,  unless  such 
funds  have  been  specifically  authcolzed  by 
law  and  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

Ml-.  President,  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  been  assured  by  the 
executive  branch  that  the  President  has 
no  intention  of  providing  assistance  to 
the  countries  of  Indochina  at  the  present 
time  or  of  contributing  to  any  multi- 
lateral funds  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Executive  Office  wishes  to  state 
that  it  does  not  wish  to  create  difficul- 
ties in  our  relations  with  international 
financial  development  institutions  or 
other  international  organizations.  The 
Executive  Office  has  stated  that  if  we 
decide  to  put  this  limitation  into  law.  it 
may  make  our  relationships  extremely 
difficult. 

Let  me  cite  an  example. 

We  provide  assistance  to  the  Interna- 
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tional  Red  Cross.  We  provide  assistance 
for  other  humanitarian  concerns,  such 
as  refugee  assistance.  If  the  Interna- 
ticmal  Red  Cross  should  decide  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  Cambodia  next  year 
because  <A  the  occurrence  of  a  typhoon 
causing  many  deaths  and  much  destruc- 
tion, we  would  have  to  notify  the  Red 
Cross  that  we  do  not  want  amy  assistance 
to  be  rendered  to  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia because  of  this  restriction  in  our 
law.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  intended  such  a  pro- 
hibition; because  in  the  past  we  have 
provided  assistance,  and  we  continue  to 
provide  assistance,  to  people  who  ha\'e 
sufferetl  from  devastation,  whether  tJiey 
agree  or  disagree  with  our  polices. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  concur  with  the  decision  reached 
by  the  committee  in  deleting  the  section 
provided  by  the  House  which  prohibited 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  North  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  mODYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Red  Cross.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  bill  appropriates  anything  to 
the  Red  Cross,  does  it? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes,  it  does 
Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  does  it  appro- 
priate, and  where  is  that  item? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  not  a  large  amount, 
but  it  is  in  here.  I  will  locate  it  for  tlie 
Senator. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  144 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  in  the  bUl?  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  amount  requeated 
for  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
fiscal  year  1976  Ls  $500,000.  This  request 
reflects  the  1975  increase  in  the  author- 
ized annual  contribution  for  the  Red 
Cross  frcHn  $50,000  to  $500,000. 

In  the  bill  funds  for  the  International 
Red  Cross  are  contained  within  the  ap- 
propriation of  $19,000,000  for  migration 
and  refugee  assistance. 
Department  of  State,  page  19. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course,  the  Red  Cross 
handles  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
this  item  of  $500,000  is  a  miniscule  item, 
when  we  talk  about  $7  or  $8  billion.  They 
could  not  send  any  of  that  lialf  million 
dollars  into  these  Communist  countries 
and  comply  with  this  prohibition.  So  it 
would  not  interfere  with  that. 

If  they  cannot  give  assistance  and  the 
President  is  not  going  to  give  assistance, 
I  do  not  see  why  there  i.s  any  objection  to 
leaving  on  the  ban. 

We  recall,  if  we  consider  a  little  recent 
history,  that  Pi-esident  Johnson  was  talk- 
ing about  spending  some  $7.5  billion  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam— about  $2.5 
billion  in  North  Vietnam  and  $5  billion 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  promised  North 
Vietnam  development  funds  as  part  of 
tlie  so-called  peace  package. 

So,  evidently  there  has  been  some  sort 
of  inclination  to  give  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

All  this  does  is  to  continue  a  ban  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  quite  some  time. 
This  is  not  new  to  the  law.  Is  it? 


Mr  INOUYE.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
realizes  that  any  sort  of  assistance  pro- 
gram tor  any  of  tlie  countries  in  Indo- 
china would  liave  to  come  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AT  J. EN.  Of  course,  they  have  dis- 
cretionary funds,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
One  of  his  amendments  is  to  tie  down 
some  of  the  discretionary  funds  and  re- 
quire them  to  go  thiough  Congress.  There 
are  discretlouaiy  funds  that  could  be 
used  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Under  the  committee 
amendment  on  reprograming,  any  repro- 
graming  must  have  prior  approval  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  being  ti-ue,  what  is 
tiie  objection  to  the  amendment?  Wliat 
in  the  objection  to  the  ban? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mi-.  President,  will  llie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  d^xxie 
the  Senator  that  no  one  in  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  full  committee  wanted  to 
give  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos,  directly  or 
indiiectly.  So  I  think  tiie  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  would  agree  with 
the  purposes  of  tiie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  give  direct  or  indirect  assistance 
to  any  of  these  Communist  countries. 

The  Senator  has  asked  tlie  question  as 
to  the  House  language,  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  The  problem  with  tlie  lan- 
guage is  that  some  may  try  to  interpret 
it  to  prohibit  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
general  fund  or  capital  of  an  interna- 
tional organization.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  sustained,  it  can  seriously  inliibit 
U.S.  efforts  to  provide  help  for  our 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  have  already  proved  in  the 
.section  that  has  been  read  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  this  provision  is  mmecessary 
and  that  assistance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries is  already  prohibited  by  the  section 
read — section  620if>,  which,  as  we  un- 
derstand it.  takes  care  of  the  situation 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  iiopes  to 
avoid. 

That  is  our  reason  for  disagreeing  to 
the  House  language  as  written. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Both  Senators  say  that 
nobody  wants  to  see  them  get  aid,  that 
the  administration  is  not  going  to  give 
them  any  aid,  that  the  present  law  for- 
bids any  aid.  It  is  a  mystery  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  why  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  object  to  cwitinuing 
a  ban  that  has  been  In  effect  for  a  year 
or  more  and  that  has  not  inhibited  the 
operation  of  these  various  agencies  and 
banks  and  various  funds.  Why  should 
tliere  be  this  headlong  rush  to  lift  this 
ban?  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  caiuiot  understand. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Because  of  the  ambi- 
giiity  of  the  language.  The  language 
might  be  interpreted — and  we  do  not 
want  a  wrong  interpretation — that  we 
are  making  a  move  to  precliide  U.S. 
assistance  to  international  organizations. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  international  organization  that 
has  been  forbidden  or  prevented  from 
giving  aid  to  any  of  these  countries  as 


a  result  of  tliis  ban?  It  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  know  ot  none.  But  I 
certainly  am  one  who  would  want  to  pro- 
vide tliat  there  would  be  none  in  the 
future  that  would  be  prohibited  imder 
this  ban.  I  believe  that  was  the  purpose 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, to  prevent  any  possibility  that 
sQch  an  interpretatkm  would  be  given 
to  this  language. 

I  had  thought  of  language  such  as  this, 
if  I  may  suggest  this  to  the  Senator  for 
Ills  consideration : 

None  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  or  made 
avalUble  pursiuuit  to  tbU  act  sball  be  useU 
to  provide  assistance  to  North  Vie  I  nam. 
South  Vietn»in,  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

That  is  pretty  clear,  simple  language. 
I  beheve  it  does  what  the  Senator  from 
.\labama  wants  it  to  do.  It  does  what  the 
."subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
"ould  want  it  to  do.  But  it  does  not  get 
into  tills  problem  of  misinterpretation  in- 
sofar as  U.S.  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting, 
tiien,  tliat  the  committee  amendment  be 
modified  so  as  to  put  a  period  at  the  end 
of  the  word  •Laos'  on  page  15?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  just  suggesting 
that  a  simple  prohibition  be  enacted  on 
assistance  to  any  of  the  four  countries  of 
Indochina. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
along  Kith  that  suggestion,  because  I 
believe  that  that  ban  would  be  worth 
something;  and  if  the  committee  pre- 
vails, there  will  be  no  ban. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
ban.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. When  I  voted,  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee,  I 
voted  on  the  assumption  that  a  ban 
existed,  namely,  section  620(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  agiee  to  that  modification  of  the 
amendment,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  It  would  be 
gaining  half  a  loaf  instead  of  no  loaf. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  thefio<w? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  equally  divided. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  this  amendment  In  the  com- 
mittee, I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two 
observations. 

I  remind  my  coUeague  and  friend  from 
Alabama  that  I  bliink  the  House  language 
is  overkill  in  an  effort  to  try  to  restrict 
possiUe  aid  from  coming  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  that  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  House 
language,  we  would  not  only  be  putting 
this  barrier  up  for  ttiese  specific  coun- 
tries, but  we  would  also  be  denying  those 
countries  who  are  our  friends  from  re- 
ceiving the  support  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing through  multinational  oisanlzatlans 
or  the  United  Nations.  As  an  example, 
the   Asian   Development  Bank.  H  the 
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House  language  should  prevail,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  receiye  such  contingency  funds 
from  the  United  States — ^ttiat  is.  fonds 
which  have  this  contingency  placed  apon 
them— because  of  their  charter.  That 
would  mean  that  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  nations  which 
we  generally  consider  friendly  to  the 
United  States  would  be  denied  this  kind 
of  support  and  assistance  that  they  are 
now  receiving  through  the  Asian  Devd- 
opment  Bank.  I  only  use  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  as  one  example.  We 
have  many  other  such  organizations  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  this  is  distinct- 
ly overkill,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  throw  our  friends  out  with  our 
so-called  enemies,  or  those  with  whom 
we  have  contention. 

Second,  I  also  think  that  it  is  very 
Important  to  bear  in  mind,  based  upon 
not  only  the  findings  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
other  evidence  as  well,  that  any  hope 
that  we  have  of  getting  MIA  and  POW 
information  from  these  specific  areas  of 
Indochina,  I  think,  direct^  relates  to 
our  concerns  or  our  abilities  to  (H>en  up 
some  kind  or  form  of  communication.  I 
do  not  want  to  let  that  matter  be  the 
determining  factor  on  this  particular 
amendment.  I  only  raise  that  as  an  added 
point  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  mov- 
ing to.  as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  Indi- 
cated, in  establishing  some  kind  of  rela- 
tions, short  of  aid,  but  perhaps  trade  re- 
lations, as  we  are  trying  to  do  now  with 
mainland  China  and  other  foiiner  ad- 
versaries. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  simple  point 
now  that  this  House  language,  if  it  con- 
tinues in  this  bill — and  this  is  why  we 
asked  to  have  it  removed — would  deny 
oiu:  f  rends  as  well  as  our  adversaries  the 
kind  of  aid  that  I  think  we  want  our 
friends  to  receive. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
has  suggested  leaving  in  the  words  "None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  finance  directly  or 
indirectly  any  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  or 
Laos,"  and  knock  out  the  remainder  of 
the  language  which  has  to  do  with  the 
banks  and  development  associations  and 
charitable  organizations  that  the  Sen- 
ator fears  would  overkill.  I  gather  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing  to 
kill  any  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  or  Laos  What  he 
obects  to,  as  I  heard  him  say,  is  the  over- 
kiU.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assimie  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  wotild  not  object  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
then. 

Ml-.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  language  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  compromise  language  that  would 
be  more  in  conformity  with  section  620 
(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  one 
which  we  have  been  able  to  live  with  and 
in  which  our  friends  have  not  been  de- 


nied the  assistance  necessary  under  these 
multinatianal  organizations.  I  wotdd  cor- 
talhly  i«ree  to  MxaX  comprcMnlse  lan- 
guage, even  tlKHigh  I  would  feel  that  the 
language  that  I  offered  in  my  own 
amendment  more  precisely  states  the 
situation  that  would  be  workaUe  and 
still  not  victote  the  objection  that  the 
Soiator  from  Alabama  raises.  I  do  not 
understand,  under  any  circumstance, 
Iiow  such  aid  could  go  to  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia, even  imder  the  wording  of  my  own 
amimdment.  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
accept  the  compromise  of  the  Senator 
frcHn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AIjI£N.  If  some  modification  can 
be  made,  then,  I  think  we  can  resolve 
the  point. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  we  are  making 
some  progress.  The  language  that  I  read 
is:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  »ct  shall 
be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia." The  Senator  from  Alabama  then 
read  froca  the  language  of  the  bOl  itself, 
which  said,  "shaU  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  finance  directly  or  indirectly 
any  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  or  Laos."  The  lan- 
guage is  somewlHit  different  from  the 
language  that  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  the  Senator 
was  jiist  striking  out  ixribere  it  started 
saying,  "not  shall  any  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  be  chan- 
neled through"  any  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  that  was  not  my  in- 
tention. That  is  a  misimderstanding,  and 
I  am  sorry  if  the  Senator  did  misunder- 
stand me.  What  I  had  proposed  was  this 
language,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge  me 
further: 

None  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  or  made 
avaUable  pursuant  to  this  Act  sball  be  used 
to  provide  assistance  to  Nortb  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  does  that  not 
achieve  his  piu-pose,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  not  want  to  agree, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  language 
to  substitute  for  the  language  of  the 
House  at  this  point.  I  think  if  we  broke 
off  after  "Laos"  and  kept  the  language  of 
the  bill,  we  would  accomplish  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator's 
language,  again  let  me  emphasize,  will 
not  penalize  our  friends.  Again,  let  me 
point  out  that  neither  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  nor  other  of  these  multina- 
tional organizations  have  given  aid  to 
Laos  or  Cambodia  or  North  or  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  the  language  that  is 
proposed  would  be  more  in  conformity 
with  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  which  very  clearly  says  that 
no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
Communist  country — any  Commimist 
country.  That  continues  on.  I  shall  not 
read  the  entire  part  of  that  620,  except  to 
point  out  that  we  have  found  that,  within 
the  framework  of  these  multinational  or- 
ganizations, this  has  not  prevented  our 


friends  from  receiving  aid  through  the 
mtiltinational  («gani8atlons. 

Mr.  ATJiKN.  It  does  not  prevent  our 
enemies,  either,  does  it? 

Mr.  HA-rirusLD.  And  it  has  not  pro- 
vided ftmds  so  for  our  adversaries.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear,  that  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  WMO  and  other 
such  organizations  have  not  provided  aid 
to  the  coimtrles  that  we  would  call  ad- 
versaries. So  by  the  language  copied  after 
620(f),  we  can  work  within  that  frame- 
work, as  we  have  already  been  doing  for 
a  nimiber  of  years — ^without,  again,  vio- 
lating the  objective  that  is  being  sought 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama — but.  by 
the  same  token,  not  endanger  our  con- 
tinuing assistance  through  these  multi- 
nati(mal  organizations  to  our  friends. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  want  to  be  split- 
ting hairs  but  I  still  do  not  understand 
■vbs  the  Senator  is  insisting  on  rhanging 
the  language  of  the  bill  on  the  point  he 
is  wiUlng  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  we  had  it.  the  House 
language  came  before  the  committee 
and,  on  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  the  House 
language  was  deleted.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  at  the  present 
time.  What  I  have  suggested  is  language 
which  I  think  accomplishes  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  as  well  as. 
certainly,  my  own  and,  I  thhik.  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  well,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  House  language  that 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  are  to 
be  used  to  provide  asdstance  to  North 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia. I  certainly  do  not  intend  by  this 
language  that  any  sissistance  in  any  form 
or  fashion  be  given  to  any  of  these  coun- 
tries so  ntmied  from  UJ3.  fimds. 

I  think  that  section  620(f).  which  has 
been  read  already  to  the  Senate,  has  al- 
ready provided  that  no  assistance  will  be 
given  to  Communist  countries.  So  I  think 
that  by  the  two.  we  clearly  state,  without 
question  at  all,  what  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is:  that  no  assistance 
wiU  be  given  to  any  of  these  coimtrles. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  then 
hand  up  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 
In  the  sense  that  the  committee  knocked 
out  the  section,  I  guess  we  would  have 
to  agree  to  that  and  then  offer  that  as 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  offer  that  as 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  knocks  out 
section  108. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Having  knocked  out  sec- 
tion 108,  I  ask  the  Chair  if  it  would  not 
then  be  in  order  to  receive  and  act  on 
the  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  tiie  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  after  the  second  committee 
amendment  has  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  After  both  committee 
amendments  have  been  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTiat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well. 

If  the  Senator  will  agree  then  to  offer 
this  as  an  amendment  from  the  floor 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  agree. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  And,  of  course,  support  it. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  agree. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  the  other  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bak£R).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  Senator  Brooke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  an  amendment  now 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  all 
time  has  expired  or  been  yielded  back 
on  the  committee  amendment,  which  is 
the  pending  business,  an  amendment  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  the  committee 
amendment  would  strike  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  On  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inquire  is  the  Senator  putting  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  or  to  the  first  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlae  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  not  an  amendment 
be  in  order  substituting  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  the  language  in  the  bill,  section 
108,  proposed  to  be  stricken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
time  is 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  now.  The  committee 
amendment  is  up.  Would  it  not  be  in 
order  to  offer  this  language  as  an  amend- 
ment a  substitution  for  the  language 
proposed  to  be  stricken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  the  pending 
business  is  on  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment; that  no  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  or  otherwise  would  be  in  order 
until  the  time  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  order  had  expired  or  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  An  amendment 
now  substituting  certain  language  for 
the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
would  not  now  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
the  Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OPICER.  The  Chair 
\\\\\  repeat,  it  would  not  be  in  order  until 
tlie  time  allotted  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  oi*der  is  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  'When  the  time  Is  yielded 
back,  at  that  time  the  amendment  is  In 
order. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 

time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Tlie  a.ssistanL  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

'Hie  Senator  from  Ma-i-Hch.isetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  proposes  an  amendment  on  page 
15,  strike  Unes  12  through  21,  and  Insert 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

Section  1.  None  of  the  fund.s  appropriated 
or  made  avHllable  pursuant  to  thl-i  Act  shall 
he  used  to  provide  assl.stance  fo  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  ol  Vietnam  (North  Viet- 
nam). South  Vietnam.  Cambodi,".  or  Laos. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts.  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  not  the 
next  order  of  business  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment,  section  505? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  we  have  done 
thus  far  is  to  strike  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  and  substitute  this 
language.  Now  we  still  have  the  amend- 
ment, do  we  not,  the  original  committee 
amendment,  back  before  us?  All  we  have 
done  is  to  substitute  language  for  the 
language  proposed  to  be  stricken.  Now 
the  committee  amendment  could  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  first 
committee  amendment  was  to  strike  the 
language  of  section  108  on  page  15  of 
the  bill,  and  after  the  time  was  yielded 
back,  then  an  amendment  was  submitted 
and  adopted  striking  that  section  and 
substituting  language  instead  of  simply 
striking  section  108.  Under  the  prece- 
dents a  motion  to  strike  and  insert  takes 
precedence  over  a  simple  motion  to  strike 
and  the  adoption  of  the  former  negates 
action  on  the  latter.  The  pending  busi- 
ness then  is  the  consideration  of  the 
second  committee  amendment. 

Is  there  a  further  parliamentaiy  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That 
answers  tlie  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Ou  page  25.  beginning  with  Hue  21,  strike 
all  language  In  section  506  down  to  Une  3  on 
page  26  and  Insert  new  language. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^RD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  is  proposed  to  be 
stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  full  text  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  25,  beginning  with  Une  21,  the 
.section  505  proposed  to  be  stricken  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  505.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  for  any  country 
which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  has  been  In  default,  for  one  year  or 
more,  on  any  payment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest on  any  debt  owed  by  that  country  to 
the  United  States.  If  such  debt  has  not  been 
disputed  by  the  country  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

The  second  committee  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

Sec.  505.  Not  to  exceed  $1,400,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  pursu- 
iint  to  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  Foreign  Assistance:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $350,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  made  avaUable  puursuant  to 
this  Act  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976  .shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  Foreign 
A.ssistance. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Charles  Morrison  of 
Government  Operations  be  granted  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor,  including  during  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"yRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  this  amendment  in  perspec- 
tive, the  House  of  Representatives  wrote 
into  the  legislation  we  are  now  consider- 
ing a  prohibition  against  additional  for- 
eign aid  to  those  countries  which  are  de- 
linquent in  their  obligations  to  the 
United  States. 

That  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Alexander  ) .  It  was  approved  by  an 
aflfirmatlve  vote  of  the  House  of  229  ayes 
to  139  noes. 

So  the  House  of  Representatives  wrote 
into  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  a 
restriction  on  using  additional  foreign 
aid  funds  for  the  benefit  of  nations  which 
refused  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
poses to  take  out  that  House  amendment. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  seeks  to  do,  namely, 
to  knock  out  the  amendment  of  the 
Congressman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Alex- 
ander ) . 

If  the  House  provision  prevails, 
namely,  if  the  committee  proposal  is 
voted  down,  then  the  legislation  would 
remain  the  same  as  passed  by  the  Hoiise 
and  would  prohibit  U.S.  aid  to  any  coun- 
try that  is  delinquent  in  Its  debt  to  the 
United  States  by  1  year  or  more. 
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That  seems  to  me  a  very  appr<H>riate 
amendmoit.  I  commend  tiie  House  Uft 
its  vote,  and  it  was  an  ov^whdlmbig 
vote,  229  ayes  to  139  noes. 

I  see  no  reason  why  our  Nation  should 
continue  to  give  more  and  more  funds 
to  nations  which  refuse  to  pay  their  Just 
obligations  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  recent  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subconmiittee  on  Intematicmal 
Finance  and  Resources  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  State  D^mrtment  tes- 
tified that  113  different , countries  now 
owe  the  United  States  varying  sums  of 
money  and  that  many  of  those  countries 
are  delinquent. 

The  total  amount  owed  the  United 
States  by  these  foreign  countries  is  now, 
or  was  this  past  month,  $60  billion. 

The  effort  has  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  House  sus- 
tained that  view,  to  prevent  additional 
aid  to  those  coimtries  which  refused  to 
pay  their  just  obligations  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  that  is  appropriate. 

For  that  reason,  for  the  reason  I  have 
cited,  I  shall  oppose  and  do  oppose  the 
committee  amaidment  and  urge  that 
the  bill  be  left  as  it  was  vrtien  it  came 
to  the  Senate  from  the  House. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  commltt^. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  testimony 
we  have  in  our  files,  in  the  'vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  debts  due  the  United 
States  are  being  paid  on  time. 

Of  the  approzimatdy  )64  billion  in 
long-term  U.8.  Government  credits  ex- 
tended since  1940.  repayments  of  over 
$42  billion,  including  $12  bilUon  in  in- 
terest, have  been  received- 

In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  the  U.S. 
Government  collected  over  $5.6  billion 
in  principal  and  interest  on  Government 
long-term  credits.  Collections  on  short- 
term  credits  have  also  been  vei-y  sub- 
stantial. 

The  second  point,  as  of  Jime  30,  1975, 
Mr.  President,  principal  and  interest 
due  and  impaid  90  dajrs  or  more  on  for- 
eign loans  and  credits  owed  U.S.  Gov- 
ei-nment  agencies  totaled  $637  million. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  amount 
relates  to  a  few  unique  situations  where 
circumstances  currently  impede  our 
ability  to  collect  these  debts.  For  ex- 
ample: $100  million  in  outstanding  dd)t 
is  attributaWe  to  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  involves  a  number  of  issues  includ- 
ing the  proper  allocation  of  claims  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  correct 
evaluation  of  the  claims,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  government  succession. 

This  presently  is  under  discussion  and 
negotiation  and  if  we  were  to  apply  the 
Alexander  amendmmt  as  intended  by 
the  House,  we  woiild  not  be  able  to  in 
any  way  or  fashion  assist  the  Republic 
of  China. 

There  is  an  item  of  $68  million  owed 
the  United  States  by  Cuba  which  the  ad- 
ministi-ation  advises  us  will  be  pursued 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  oiu:  bilateral  re- 
lations permit*. 

There  is  another  item  of  $200  mil- 
lion  

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yidd  at  that  point? 


Mr.  INOUTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  give  financial  assistance,  for- 
eign aid,  to  CidM? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Then  I  do 
not  see  the  point  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment which  he  Just  gave. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  among  the  amounts  which 
sure  now  in  arrears,  $68  million  is  owed 
to  us  by  Cuba  and  the  administration 
advises  us  that  at  tlie  earliest  moment 
when  bilatotil  relations  permit,  the 
United  States  will  very  aggressively  try 
to  get  Vae  loan  paid  up. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"5fRD,  JR.  In  my  ex- 
perience with  the  U.S.  Govemmmt  act- 
ing through  the  State  Department,  there 
has  been  no  aggressive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  for  years  in 
trsrlng  to  get  loans  paid  which  are  owed 
to  the  UJB.  Government. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  But  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
'Virginia  that  according  to  available 
records,  UJ3.  Govemmrait  collection  of 
ddlits  Incurred  over  the  last  30  years 
has  been  fairly  good.  In  fact,  it  oom- 
pcu-es  very  favorably  with  private  bank- 
ing institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HABBY  F.  BYBD,  JR.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  case  only  if  one  is  con- 
sidering the  writing  off  of  huge  sums  as 
bting  in  settlement  for  the  loans. 

For  example,  the  State  Department  in 
1972  agreed  to  settle  the  Russian  debt 
for  3  cents  on  the  doUar,  plus  another 
24  cents  if  the  Russians  could  borrow  the 
money  fnxn  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
pay  the  other  24  ceaXs. 

I  do  not  call  that  really  paying  the  just 
obligations. 

In  any  case,  I  see  no  harm  in  leaving 
the  House  provision  in  the  bill  so  ttiat 
those  countries  which  refuse  to  pay  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  draw  aid 
until  such  time  as  the  payments  are 
made. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  arrearages  are  brought  about  not  by 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  coimtry  to 
pay  the  United  States,  but  because  of 
some  differences  of  opinion. 

For  example,  dui-ing  the  Korean  con- 
flict, the  U.S.  Government  provided  lo- 
gistical support  to  several  nations: 
Colombia,  Bthic^ia,  Greece,  the  I^ilip- 
pines,  Thailand,  and  Turkey.  These  were 
countries  who,  at  our  request,  partic- 
ipated in  this  conflict. 

In  that  conflict,  we  provided  the  logis- 
tical support.  Needless  to  say,  the  history 
of  debt  arising  from  the  provision  of  this 
support  is  complex  and  presents  a  imique 
situation.  Should  we  pursue  the  Turks  to 
obtain  payment  of  this  loan  when  they, 
in  response  to  our  request,  sent  their 
men  overseas  to  Korea  to  battle  the 
North  Koreans? 

Then  we  have  another  matter  of  $60 
million  owed  by  Pakistan.  This  relates  to 
the  complex  negotiations  between  Pakis- 
tan and  her  creditors  that  arose  from 
the  1971  war,  the  so-called  independence 
of  Bangladesh,  and  the  desire  of  the 
creditor  countries  to  insure  full  servicing 
of  the  prewar  Pakistan  debt. 

This  is  now  being  negotiated  so  that 
Palristfin  will  be  current  on  this  obliga- 


tion in  addition  to  these  considerations. 
I  would  point  out  that,  if  we  insist  upon 
the  Alexander  amendment,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  provide  any  sort  of  assistance 
to  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Turkey. 

So,  if  we  restore  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment, some  of  the  requests  submitted  by 
the  administration  will  have  to  be  turned 
down.  For  example,  among  the  coimtries 
that  could  be  affected  by  tlie  amend- 
ment, we  find  Syria,  which,  incidentally. 
is  very  important  in  the  strategy  of  the 
United  States  in  liringlng  about  a  more 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Egypt, 
another  coimtry  which  is  very  important 
in  the  quest  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
would  also  be  an  ineligible  country. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  not  insist  upon  restoring 
the  Alexander  language.  The  administra- 
tion is  very  strongly  against  the  Alexan- 
der amendment.  The  administration  has 
expressed  the  hope  tliat  the  Senate 
would  delete  it  and  bring  this  matter 
into  conference  with  the  House.  We  hope 
in  conference  the  House  will  agree  to  the 
position  of  the  administration  and  agree 
to  the  deletion  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  desire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  'Virginia  who 
\ery  customarily  is  interested  in  both  the 
revenues  and  the  defense  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  who  has  performed  a 
great  service  to  this  country  because  of 
his  vigilance.  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
that  we  ought  to  do  everything  possible 
to  collect  whatever  is  due  the  United 
states  from  foreign  countries  to  whom 
we  have  made  loans. 

Normally,  looking  at  the  language 
which  the  Senator  suggests,  one  would 
think  certainly  these  countries  ought  to 
be  able  to  pay  up  and  should  pay  up  if 
they  are  to  receive  any  further  loans 
from  the  United  States.  But  actually, 
tills  amendment,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
characterize  in  this  way,  has,  in  ^ect, 
a  shotgun  approach  to  a  very  complex 
problem  when  circumstances  vary  widely 
from  nation  to  nation. 

I  think  delinquencies  should  be  re- 
solved on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  all 
relevant  factors  concerning  cm'  relation- 
ship with  a  delinquent  country  being 
takm  into  account.  But  this  is  impossible 
under  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  broad  scope  of  this  amendment 
would  also  affect  arrearages  on  short- 
term  credits  which  could  affect  a  large 
number  of  countiies  but  involve  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  money.  The 
amendment  would  likely  make  it  even 
more  difficult  to  collect  on  overdue  debts, 
and  it  would  provide  little  flexibility  in 
working  out  the  problem  with  various 
countries  with  whom  we  desired  to 
maintain  cordial  bilateral  relations. 

Several  of  the  countries  have  been 
mentioned  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
so-called  Alexander  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  list 
them  all.  I  think  that  even  though  some 
may  be  more  important  in  terms  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  at  this  moment,  all 
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of  these  countiies  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment : 


Argentina 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Nlcaraugua 

Bolivia 

Pakistan 

Chile 

Panama 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Costa  Rica 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Phlllppln««5 

Egypt 

Portugal 

El  Salvador 

Senegal 

Ethiopia 

Somaila 

Greece 

Syria 

Guatemala 

Thailand 

Guinea 

Tunisia 

Haiti 

Turkey 

Honduras 

Republic  of  China 

India 

Uruguay 

Iran 

Venezuela 

Iraq 

Zaire 

Liberia 

As  I  read  over  those  countries.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sure  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  we  should  deal  with  most  of  them 
on  an  individual  basis.  Certainly,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  at  this  time,  with  the 
condition  of  the  world,  to  cut  off  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  many  of  these  coun- 
tries because  some  of  them  are  not  able, 
at  this  time,  to  make  repayments  to  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  would  be  heart- 
less to  cut  off  some  of  them  at  this  time, 
for  thay  are  in  desperate  need  now.  In 
many  cases  we  are  trying  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves  and  eventually,  hope- 
fully, they  will  be  able  to  pay  back  our 
Government. 

I  again  say  that  I  sympathize  with  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  what  he  is  trying  to 
do.  We  do  want  to  collect  from  these 
countries.  We  want  to  get  them  in  the 
habit  of  paying  back.  Many  are  in  a 
position  where  they  cannot  pay  back. 
Many  are  in  strategic  position.s  where  we 
just  cannot  afford  to  cut  ofT  economic 
assistance  at  this  time. 

I  have  some  language  which  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  distinguislied  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  that  he  might  con- 
sider because  I,  too,  am  concerned,  as 
we  all  are,  about  collecting  the  money 
but  at  the  same  time  maintaining  some 
flexibility  so  that  we  can  avoid  any  nega- 
tive effects  in  our  relations  with  many 
of  these  countries. 

The  language  would  be  as  follows: 

Beginning  6  moiiths  from  liie  diite  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  hd  part  of  any 
appropriation  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country 
which  is  !n  default  during  a  period  In  excess 
of  1  calendar  year  in  payment  .o  the  United 
Sta'.es  of  principal  or  interest  ou  any  loan 
uiade  to  sucli  country  by  the  United  States 
parsua:->r  to  a  progrnm  for  whi-'h  func's  are 
appropriated  under  this  Act.  unless  \  1)  such 
debt  ha.s  been  disputed  bv  such  country 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  or 
i2t  such  country  has  either  arrai\ged  to 
make  payment  of  the  amoiuu  ia  arrears  or 
o  herwise  taken  appropriate  steps  which  may 
in.'ude  renegotiation  to  cure  the  exi.stlns 
default. 

That  is  ratlier  lengthy  laiiguage. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
th'-  absence  of  a  quorum  and  submit  this 
to  my  distinguished  chaii-man  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
their  consideration  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Senator's  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER    Does  the 


Senator     suggest     the     absence     of    a 
quorum? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Williout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen  i  inquired  whether 
any  of  the  fimds  provided  in  the  fiscal 
year  1976  bill  for  Eximbank  programs 
can  currently  be  used  to  authorize  credits 
or  guarantees  in  support  of  U.S.  exports 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  made  an  inquiry  of  the  Exim- 
bank, and  in  a  memorandum  dated 
March  23.  1976,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  submitted  a  reply  which  states  tliat 
none  of  the  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1976 
bill  can  be  used  by  Exiinbank  to  au- 
thorize such  credits  or  guarantees.  The 
Bank  is  prevented  from  doing  business 
in  Russia,  becaase  of  certaizi  ijrovisions 
of  the  Tiade  Act  of  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  coasent  thai  the 
memorandum  of  the  Eximbank  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follow.'^: 

Memor.vndum  Til  Senator  iNofVE 
In  accordance  with  your  request,  this  memo 
confirms  our  conversation  earlier  today  dur- 
ing which  I  advised  you  that  none  of  the 
program  activity  in  the  FY  1976  bill  for  Ex- 
imbank can  currently  be  used  to  authorize 
credits  or  guarantees  In  support  of  US.  ex- 
ports for  oil  and  gas  exploration  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  because  the  Bank  Is  currently 
prevented  from  doing  busines.s  with  Russia 
due  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

Even  if  we  were  permitted  to  do  business 
with  Rus,irt  an  additional  re.-trlction  con- 
tained m  the  Export-Import  Bank  Amend- 
ments of  1974  places  a  limitation  of  $300  mil- 
lion on  new  loan.s  and  guarantees  to  the 
USSR  .  none  of  which  amount  can  be  used 
for  equipment  and  services  for  the  produc- 
tion (including  processing  and  distribution) 
of  fo.s.sil  fuel  enerpy  resources.  Not  more  than 
«40  minion  of  the  $300  million  cm  be  used 
for  support  of  any  products  or  .services  in- 
volving research  or  exploration  las  opposed 
to  production,  processing  and  distribution) 
of  lossil  fuel  energy  resources.  Tlie  #300  mil- 
lion limitation  could  be  increa.sed.  however 
if  the  President  dtiermlnes  that  it  is  In  the 
national  interest,  report.s  sucli  determina- 
tion to  Congress  with  the  reasons  'herefore 
and  the  amount  of  .such  increase  v.hich  would 
b»  avRilt  ble  for  development  lor  fcssil  fuel 
energy  resource;,  and  if  the  Congress  adopts 
a  concurreni    res  diui.n  approving  such  de- 


tennuuaion. 


J.\MF.o  K.  Hess, 
Deputy  Treasurer-Controller. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  .said  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  raised  this  point. 
I  certainly  was  interested  in  it.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  also  ex- 
pressed the  interest  of  the  distinpuished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrp,  Jr.)  ,  who  last  year,  when 


this  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  waged  a 
gallant  and  heroic  fight  to  keep  a  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  money  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  could  make  available 
for  the  development  of  the  Russian 
natural  gas  fields,  with  the  gas  to  be 
produced  by  Russia  and  sold  to  Japan 
and  the  American  taxpayer  paving  the 
bill. 

So  it  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
who  was  primarily  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  waged  the  fight  last  year. 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize for  not  including  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  Let 
me  add  that  it  was  not  only  a  spectacu- 
lar fight,  but  a  very  successful  one. 


FEDr-JRAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP    1976 

AMl.VDMENT  NO.    1616 

Ml .  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.'  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Mr.  Griffin  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  S,  3065,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election'  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well  as  hav- 
ing the  normal  printing. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  and  without 
objection,  in  accordance  with  the  Sena- 
tor's request,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (fio.  1516)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amendment  No.  1516 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT    TTTLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976". 

TITLE      I— AMENDMENTS      TO      FEDERAL 
ELECTION   CAMPAIGN   ACT  OP   1971 

FF.DtRAI,    ELECTION    COMMISSION    MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  101.  fann  The  second  sentence  of 
i^ection  309(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437c(a)  (1)  ». 
as  redesignated  by  section  105  (hereinafter 
111  this  Act  reierred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
ainendod  to  rend  as  follows:  "The  Com-nis- 
sion  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Hepre- 
sen'.:itlvc.<!,  ex  offi-lo  and  T^lthout  the  tiy'-.t 
to  vote,  and  eight  members  appointed  bv 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senile. ". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  ti09(a)  ( 1( 
of  the  .\ct  (2  use.  437c(a)(l)),  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  105.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "No  more  than  three  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  affiliated  with  the  same  polit- 
ical party,  and  at  least  two  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
affiliated  with  any  political  party.". 

(b)  Section  309(a)  (2)  of  the  Act "(2  U.S.C. 
437c(a)(2)),  as  redesignated  by  section  105. 
is  ninended  to  iCiid  as  follows: 
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"(2)  (A)  ICembera  of  the  Gommleelon  shall 
serve  for  twms  of  eight  yean,  except  that 
of  the  members  first  appMnted — 

"(1)  two  of  the  members,  not  afBliated 
with  the  same  political  ptkrty,  Shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  80.  1977, 

"(11)  two  of  the  members,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1979, 

"(111)  two  of  the  members,  not  alBliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  30,  1981, 
and 

"(iv)  two  of  the  members,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  ending  on  April  80, 1983. 

"(B)  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  other  than  by  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  i4>pointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he 
sticceeds. 

"(C)  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
appointment.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  309(b)  of  the  Act  (2  UJ3.C. 
437c(b)),  as  redesignated  by  section  105,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  administer. 
seek  to  obtain  compliance  with,  and  formu- 
late policy  with  respect  to.  this  Act  and  chap- 
ter 95  and  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  The  Commission  shall  have 
exclusive  and  primary  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  enforcement  of  such  pro- 
visions. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit,  restrict,  or  diminish  any  In- 
vestigatory, informational,  oversight,  super- 
visory, or  disciplinary  authority  or  function 
of  the  Congress  or  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal 
office.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  309(c)  ol 
the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c(c)).  as  redesignated 
by  section  105,  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  tfie  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  required  in  order  for  the 
Commission  to  establish  guidelines  for  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
with  chapter  96  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  or  for  the  Commission 
to  take  any  action  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6).  (7).  (8).  or  (10)  of  section  310 
(a)". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  309(f)  (1) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c (f)  (1)),  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  105.  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service  or  the 
provisions  of  diapter  61  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates". 

(e)  (1)  The  President  shall  appoint  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  un- 
der section  309(a)  of  the  Act  (2  UJ3.C.  437c 
(a) ),  as  redesignated  by  section  105  and  as 
amended  by  this  section,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  first  appointments  made  by  the 
President  under  section  309(a)  of  the  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  437c(a)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
105  and  as  amended  by  this  section,  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  appointments  to  fill 
the  unexpired  terms  of  members  serving  on 
tlie  Federal  Election  Commission  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

( .5 1  Members  serving  on  the  Federal  EUec- 
tion  Comml.ssion  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may  continue  to  serve  as 
suil)  members  until  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
i}cr.<  of  the  Commission  are  appointed  and 
qnull^ed  under  section  309(a)  of  the  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  437c(a)).  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 105  and  as  amended  by  this  section.  Un- 
til a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 


mission are  appointed  and  qualified  imder 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  members 
serving  on  such  Commission  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  may  exercise  only 
vaxib.  powers  and  functions  as  are  consistent 
with  the  determinations  of  the  Supreme 
CSourt  of  the  United  States  in  Buckley  et  al. 
against  Valeo.  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  et  al.  (ntunbered  75-436,  76-437)  Jan- 
uary 30,  1976. 

(f )  The  provisions  of  section  309(a)  (8)  of 
the  Act  (2  UjS.C.  437c(a)(3)),  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  106,  which  prohibit  any  in- 
dividual from  being  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  who  Is, 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  an  elected 
or  appointed  officer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  shall  not  Kpplj  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  serving  as  a  member 
of  such  Commission  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(g)  (1)  All  peiBonnel,  UablUties,  contracts. 
property,  and  records  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  under  title 
HI  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  as  such  title  existed  on  January  1,  1976, 
or  xmder  any  other  provision  of  law  are 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion as  constituted  mider  tiie  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971, 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  personnel  engaged  in 
functions  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  transferred  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  functions. 

(B)  The  transfer  of  personnel  piu-suant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  without  reduction 
in  classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(3)  All  laws  relating  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act  shall,  insofar  as  such 
laws  are  applicable  and  not  amended  by 
this  Act.  remain  In  full  force  and  effect.  All 
orders,  determinations,  rules,  advisory  opin- 
ions, and  opinions  of  counsel  made,  issued, 
or  granted  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion before  its  reconstitutlon  under  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  which  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  provided 
by  paragraph  (1)  shaU  continue  in  effect  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not 
occurred. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending  before  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect. 

(5)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  court  before  which  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  is  pending 
may,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  allow  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission if  the  party  making  the  motion  or 
filing  the  petition  shows  a  necessity  for  the 
survival  of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  question 
involved. 

(6)  Any  reference  in  any  other  Federal  lew 
to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  or  to 
any  member  or  employee  thereof,  as  such 
Commission  existed  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  before  its  amend- 
ment by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
or  the  members  or  employees  thereof,  as  such 
Commission  exists  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 


CHANGES  IN  OEFimnONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  301(a)(2)  ot  the  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  431(a)  (2) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "held  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "which  has  authority  to". 

(b)  SecUon  301(e)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  UjS.C. 
431(e)(2))  Is  amended  by  InserUng  "writ- 
ten" immediately  before  "contract". 

(c)  Section  301(c)  (4)  of  the  Act  (2  UJB.C. 
431(e)(4))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"p\xrpoB/6"  the  following:  ",  except  that  this 
paragraph  shaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  legal 
or  accounting  services  rendered  to  cmt  on  be- 
half of  the  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  (unless  the  person  paying  for  such 
services  is  a  person  other  than  the  em- 
ployer of  the  individual  rendering  such  serv- 
ices), other  than  services  attributable  to 
activities  which  directly  further  the  elec- 
tion of  a  designated  candidate  <a  candidates 
to  Federal  office,  nor  shall  this  paragraph 
apply  in  the  case  of  legal  or  accounting  serv- 
ices rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
or  political  committee  solely  for  the  ptupose 
of  insuring  complluice  wltii  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  chapter  96  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (unless  the  person 
paying  for  such  services  is  a  person  other 
than  the  employer  of  the  individual  ren- 
dering such  services),  but  anwunts  paid  or 
incurred  for  such  legal  or  accounting  serv- 
ices shall  l>e  reported  in  acccMdance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  304(b)". 

(d)  Section  301(e)(6)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clau.se  (E), 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(F), and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (F)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(G)  a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  w 
State  bank  made  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  bankbig  laws  and  regulations  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  btisiness,  but  such 
loans — 

"(1)  shaU  be  reported  In  accordance  with 
the  reqviirements  of  section  304(b);  and 

"(u)  shall  be  considered  a  loan  by  each 
endorser  or  guarantor,  in  that  proportion  of 
the  unpaid  lielance  thereof  that  each  endors- 
er or  guarantor  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  endorsers  or  guarantors;"' 

(e)  Section  301(e)  (5)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
431(e)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in- 
dividual"  where  it  appears  after  clause  (G) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "person". 

(f)  Section  301(f)(4)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
431(f)(4))   is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
clause  (B) ,  the  following:  ",  or  partisan  activ- 
ity designed  to  encourage  Individuals  to 
register  to  vote,  or  to  vote,  conducted  by  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party,  or  a 
subordinate  committee  thereof,  or  the  State 
committee  of  a  national  party,  but  such  par- 
tisan activity  shall  be  reported  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  304". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(P)  and  at  the  end  of  clause  (G);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  eftcr  clause 
(H)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(I)  any  costs  incurred  by  a  candidate  U\ 
connection  with  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions by  such  candidate,  except  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  costs 
incurred  by  a  candidate  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  expendi- 
tiu-e  limitation  applicalHe  to  such  candidate 
under  section  320(b) .  but  all  such  costs  shall 
be  reported  in  accordance  with  section  304 
(bi: 

"(J)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  legal  or  accounting  services 
rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  (unless  the  per- 
son payiiv^  for  such  services  is  a  person  other 
than  the  employer  of  the  Individual  render- 
ing such  services),  other  than  services  at- 
tribtttnble  to  activities  which  directly  further 
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the  election  of  a  designated  candidate  or 
candidates  to  Federal  office,  or  tbe  payment 
for  legal  or  accounting  services  rendered  to 
or  on  l>ebalf  of  a  candidate  or  political  oom- 
niittce  solely  for  the  purpose  of  Inaurlng 
compliance  with  tlie  provision  of  this  title 
or  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
;  ue  Code  of  1954  (unless  the  person  paying 
for  such  services  is  a  person  other  than  the 
employer  of  the  individual  rendering  such 
services),  but  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
for  such  legad  or  accounting  services  shall 
t>e  reported  under  section  304(b);   or 

•■  I K)  a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bank  made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  but  svich  loan 
shall  be  reported  in  accordance  with  section 
304(b);'. 

(g)  Section  301  of  the  Act  '2  USC  431) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  tlie  end  of 
paragraph  ( m ) ; 

(2)  by  strllLing  oi:t  tiie  period  at  tiie  end 
of  paragraph  (n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  e:;d  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(o)  'Act"  means  the  Federal  Eleciiou  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  amended  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
and  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  A(  t 
Amendments  of  1976.". 

ORCANIZATJON   OF  POLITICAL  COMMITTCrS 

Sec.  103.  la)  Section  302ib)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  i2  U.3.C. 
432(b)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100". 

lb)  Section  302(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
432(c)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100". 

(c)  Section  302  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  432)  Ls 
amended  by  .striking  out  subsection  lei  and 
by  redesignating  subsection  ( f  i  a.<;  .subsection 
le). 

REI'USTS    BY     POLITtCAL    toMMII'^tiS    AND 
CANDIDATES 

Sec.  104  (at  Section  304i  at  i  i  i  of  the  Act 
(2  use.  434(a)(1))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ( C )  the  follow- 
ing: "In  any  year  In  which  a  candidate  la  not 
on  the  ballot  for  election  to  Federal  office, 
such  candidate  and  his  authorized  commit- 
tees shall  only  be  required  to  file  such  reports 
not  later  than  the  tenth  day  following  the 
close  of  any  calendar  quarter  in  which  the 
candidate  and  his  authorized  committees  re- 
ceived contributions  or  made  expenditures,  or 
both,  the  total  amoimt  of  which.  taJtei  to- 
gether, exceeds  $5,000,  and  such  reports  shall 
be  complete  as  of  the  close  of  such  calendar 
quarter;  except  that  any  such  report  required 
to  be  filed  after  December  31  of  any  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  report  is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  subparagraph  iB) 
shall  be  tiled  as  provided  in  such  subpara- 
graph.". 

(b)  Section  304(a)  (2)  of  tlie  Act  (2  USC 
434(a)(2)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  coaimlt- 
tee  authorized  by  a  candidate  to  raibc  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures  on  his  be- 
half, otlijr  than  the  candidate's  priiinpal 
campaign  committee,  shall  tile  the  reports 
required  under  this  section  with  tlie  can- 
didate's  principal    campaign   conunittee.  ". 

(C)  Section  304ib)  of  the  A'-t  (2  USC. 
434 (ij )  )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  and'  at  ihe  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  iI3»  as 
paragraph  ( 14) ;  and 

(3)  by  iueerting  immediately  after  para- 
graph ( 12)  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"(13)  in  the  case  of  expenditures  in  excess 
of  •100  by  a  political  committee  other  than 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  ex- 
pressly advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  a 


clearly  Identified  candidate,  through  a  sepa- 
rate schedule  (A)  any  information  required 
by  paragraph  (9) ,  stated  In  a  manner  vlilcli 
indicates  whether  the  expenditure  InvolTed 
is  in  support  of,  or  In  opposition  to,  a  candi- 
date; and  (B)  under  penalty  of  per]ury,  a  cer- 
tification whether  such  expendltiire  is  made 
In  cooperation,  consultation,  or  concert,  with, 
or  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of,  any  can- 
didate or  any  authorised  committee  or  agent 
of  such  candidate;  and". 

(d)  Section  304(e)  of  the  Act  (2  USC. 
434ie)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(e)(1)  Every  person  (other  than  a  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures  expressly  ad- 
vocating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
Identified  candidate,  other  than  by  contri- 
bution fo  a  political  committee  or  candidate. 
in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  $100 
within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Cominiiision.  on  a  form  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission, a  statement  containing  the  informa- 
tion required  of  a  person  who  makes  a  con- 
tribution in  exce.ss  of  $100  to  a  candidate  or 
political  committee  and  the  Information  re- 
quired of  a  candidate  or  political  committte 
r<»ceiving  such  a  contribution 

"1 2)  A  corporation,  labor  orgnnivatlon.  or 
cither  membership  organization  which  ex- 
plicitly advocates  the  election  or  defeat  of  a 
clearly  identified  candidate  through  a  com- 
munication with  Its  stockholders  or  membeis 
or  their  families  shaU.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  cf  section  301(fl(4)<C),  rejxirt 
svich  expenditures  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  directly  atiribi.itable 
(o  such  communications. 

■'■3)  Statements  i-erjuired  by  this  subse-- 
tion  shall  be  filed  on  the  dates  on  which  re- 
ports by  political  committees  are  filed.  Such 
statements  shall  include  (A)  the  Information 
required  by  subsection  (b)(9).  stated  in  a 
manner  indicating  whether  the  contribution 
or  expenditure  is  In  support  of,  or  opposition 
to,  the  candidate;  and  (B)  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  a  certification  whether  such  ex- 
penditure i-s  made  In  cooperation,  consulta- 
tion, or  concert,  with,  or  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of.  any  candidate  or  any  author- 
l7,ed  committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate. 
-Any  expenditure.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  those  described  in  subsection  (b)(l3),  of 
*1.000  or  more  made  after  the  fifteenth  day. 
but  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  before  any 
ele<'tlon  shall  be  rejjorted  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  such  expenditure. 

(4)  The  Commistoion  shall  be  responsible 
for  expeditiously  preparing  indices  which  set 
forth,  on  a  candldate-by-candidate  basis,  all 
expendlTTues  separately,  including  but  not 
linii'.ed  to  those  ri-ported  under  subsection 
lb)  (13).  made  with  respect  to  each  candi- 
date, as  reported  under  this  subsection,  and 
for  penodl'^ally  Issuing  such  Indices  on  a 
timely  pre-election  basis  ". 

RWOBTS   BY   CCRiAl.V    P*.H.SON'S 

Sec  105.  Title  III  of  the  Act  (2  VSC 
431^141)  is  amended  by  stiiking  out  section 
.108  thereof  (2  U.S.C.  437a)  and  by  redesig- 
nating section  309  ttirough  sect  ion  321  a.: 
.section   Jt)8  through  section  320.  reapectuely 

Pi.WtRS  f'K   COM.'JISSION 

Sec  106.  ia>  Section  310(a)  of  the  Act  2 
use.  437dia)).  as  redesignated  by  section 
105.  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  inserting 
develop  such  piestnbed  forms  and  to"  im- 
mediately before  "make",  and  by  inserting 
immediately  alter  "Act"  the  following: 
"and  chapter  95  and  chapter  96  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964"; 

(2)  m  paragraph  (9)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  and  sections  606  "  and  aU  that  follows 
through  "States  Code"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  chapter  95  and  chapter  96  of 
the  Internal  fievenue  Code  of  1954";   .lud 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (11)  as  paragraph 
I  10). 


(b)(1)  Section  310(a)(6)  of  the  Act  (2 
U,S.C.  437d  (a)  (6) ) ,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 106.  Is  am«nded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  Initiate  (through  dvll  actions  for 
injunctive,  declaratory,  or  other  appropriate 
relief),  defend  (In  the  case  of  any  civil  ac- 
tion brought  under  section  318(a)(0)),  or 
appeal  any  civU  acti<Mi  In  the  naiue  of  the 
Oommlsslon  for  tbe  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  chapter  95  and 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of 
1954,  through  Its  general  counsel;". 

(2)  Section  310  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437d). 
as  redesignated  by  section  105,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.-subsection: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  313ia) 
1 9 ) .  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  Initiate 
civil  actions  under  subsection  (a)(6)  shall 
bo  tlie  exclusive  civil  remedy  for  the  en- 
torct'nieni  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  107.  Section  313  of  the  Act  (2  USC. 
4:?7g),  as  redesignated  by  .section  105.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ENFOBCEMSNT 

•Sec.  313.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  believes 
a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19.S4.  has  occurred  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Commi.sslon.  Such  coinplalnt  shall 
be  in  writing,  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
(he  person  filing  such  complaint,  and  shall 
be  notarized.  Any  person  filing  stich  a  com- 
plaint shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
The  Commission  may  not  conduct  any  inves- 
tigation under  this  section,  or  take  any  other 
.-action  under  this  section,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  a  complaint  of  a  perSon  whose  identity  is 
not  disclosed  to  the  Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  upon  receiving  a 
complaint  under  paragraph  (1),  or  if  it  lias 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter 
95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  shall  notify  the  person  involved 
of  ^uch  alleged  violation  and  shall  make  an 
iii\estigatlon  of  such  alleged  violation  in  ac- 
cordnnce  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"1 3)  Any  Investigation  under  paragraph 
1 2)  shall  be  conducted  expeditiously  and 
shall  Include  an  investigation,  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, of  reports  and  statements  filed  by  any 
complainant  under  this  title,  if  .such  oom- 
plain.int  Is  a  candidate.  Any  notification  or 
iitvestlgatlon  made  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  be  made  public  by  the  Conunission  or  by 
any  other  person  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  person  receiving  stich  notification 
or  the  person  with  respect  to  whom  such 
investigation  is  made. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  afford  any  per- 
son who  receives  notice  of  an  alleged  violation 
under  paragraph  (2)  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  against  stich  person  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act. 

"(5)  (.A)  If  the  Commlssior<  determines  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  any  per*;on 
has  committed  or  is  about  to  commit  a  vio- 
lation of  thi.s  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter 
9»;  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  tie 
Commission  shall  make  every  endeavor  to 
correct  or  prevent  such  violation  bv  Infcir- 
mal  methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion,  and  to  enter  into  a  conciliatl'/n 
agreement  with  the  person  Involved.  A  con- 
ciliation agreement,  unless  violated,  shall 
constitute  an  absolute  bar  to  any  further 
action  by  th*  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  violation  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement,  including  bringing  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding under  paragraph  (B)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  any  such  violation  «by  such 
Informal  methods,  the  Conupisslon  may,  if 
the  Commission  determines  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has  occurred 
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or  Is  about  to  occur,  institute  a  dvtl  action 
for  relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injtmctlon,  restraining  (order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order.  Including  a  dvll 
penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of 
$5,000  or  an  amotmt  equal  to  tbe  amount 
of  any  contribution  or  expenditure  Involved 
in  such  violation.  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
the  persan  against  whom  such  action  is 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business. 

"(C)  In  any  civil  action  Instituted  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (B),  the  court 
shall  grant  a  i>ermanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
including  a  civil  i>enalty  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  or  expend- 
iture Involved  In  such  violation,  upon  a 
proper  showing  that  the  person  Involved  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(D)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
knowing  and  willful  violation  under  section 
328(a),  or  a  knowing  and  willful  violation 
of  a  provision  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  has  occurred 
or  Is  about  to  occur.  It  may  refer  such  appar- 
ent violation  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(6)  (A)  If  tlie  Commission  believes  that 
there  is  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  a 
knowing  and  willful  violation  of  the  Act  or 
Chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  has  been  committed,  any  con- 
ciliation agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  may  Include 
a  requirement  that  the  person  involved  In 
such  conciliation  agreement  shall  pay  a  civil 
penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  (1)  $10,000;  or  (11)  an  amount  equal  to 
300  percent  of  the  amount  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  in  such  viola- 
tion. 

"(B|  If  tbe  Commission  believes  that  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  has  been  committed,  a  conciliation 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Commission 
under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  may  Include  a  re- 
quirement that  the  person  Involved  in  such 
conciliation  agreement  shall  pay  a  civil 
penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of 
(i)  $5,000:  or  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  or  expenditure 
Involved  In  such  violation. 

"(7)  The  Commission  sh^ll  make  available 
to  the  public  the  results  of  any  conciliation 
attempt.  Including  any  conciliation  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Commission,  and 
any  determination  by  the  Commission  that 
no  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  has 
occurred. 

"(8)  In  any  civil  action  for  relief  Instituted 
by  the  Commiasion  under  paragraph  (5),  If 
the  court  determlnee  that  the  Commission 
has  established  through  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  the  person  involved  In  such  civil 
action  has  committed  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  tbe 
court  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  (A)  $10,000;  or  (B)  an 
amount  equal  to  300  percent  of  the  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  involved  In  such  vio- 
lation. In  any  oase  In  which  such  person  has 
entered  Into  a  conciliation  agreement  with 
the  Commission  imder  paragraph  (6)  (A) ,  the 
Commission  may  Institute  a  civil  action  for 
relief  under  paragraph  (5)  If  It  believes  that 
such  person  hss  violated  any  provision  of 
such  conciliation  agreement.  In  order  for  the 
Commission  to  obtain  relief  In  any  such  civQ 
action.  It  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  c<MnmlE- 
slon  to  establish  that  such  person  has  vio- 


lated. In  whole  or  In  part,  any  requirement 
of  stich  conciliation  agreement. 

"(9)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
gnph.  (6)  or  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required 
to  attend  a  United  States  district  cotirt  may 
run  Into  any  district. 

"(10)  (A)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
<^  the  Commission  dismissing  a  cooxplalnt 
filed  by  such  party  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or 
by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  act  on  such  complaint  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  within  ninety 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  complaint,  noay 
file  a  petition  with  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(B)  The  filhig  of  any  action  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)   sliall  be  made — 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Commission,  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  such  dismissal;  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  faUure  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  to  act  on  such  complaint, 
no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  ninety- 
day  period  specified  In  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(C)  In  such  proceeding  the  court  may 
declare  that  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint 
or  the  action,  or  the  failure  to  act.  is  con- 
trary to  law  and  may  direct  the  Commission 
to  proceed  In  conformity  with  that  declara- 
tion within  thirty  days,  falling  which  the 
complainant  may  bring  In  his  own  name  a 
civil  action  to  remedy  the  violation  com- 
plained of. 

"(11)  The  judgment  of  the  district  court 
may  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  affirm- 
ing or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(12)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of 
the  court  In  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of 
all  other  actions  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection  or  under  sec- 
tion 314). 

"(13)  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
an  investigation  that  any  person  has  vio- 
lated an  order  of  the  court  entered  In  a 
proceeding  brought  under  paragraph  (5),  it 
may  petition  the  court  for  an  order  to  ad- 
judicate that  person  in  civil  contempt,  or, 
If  It  believes  the  violation  to  be  knowing 
and  willful.  It  may  Instead  petition  the  court 
for  an  order  to  adjudicate  that  person  in 
criminal  contempt. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion refers  an  apparent  violation  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
respond  by  report  to  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  such  apparent  violation. 
Each  report  shall  be  transmitted  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  the  Commis- 
sion refers  any  apparent  violation,  and  at 
the  close  of  every  thirty-day  period  there- 
after until  there  is  final  disposition  of  such 
apparent  violation.  The  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  prepare  and  publish  re- 
ports on  the  status  of  such  referrals.". 
Dtrrnss  of  commission 

S£C.  108.  (a)  Section  316(a)(6)  of  the 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  438(a)  (6) ) ,  as  redesignated  by 
section  105,  is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  to  compile  and 
maintain  a  separate  cumulative  Index  of 
reports  and  statements  filed  with  It  by  polit- 
ical committees  supporting  more  than  one 
candidate,  which  shall  Include  a  listing  of 
the  date  of  the  registration  of  any  such 
political  committee  and  the  date  upon  which 
any  such  political  committee  qualifies  to 
make  eiqtendittires  under  sectl<m  320,  and 
which  shall  be  revised  on  the  same  basis  and 
at  tbe  same  time  as  the  other  cumulative 
Indices  required  under  this  paragraph". 


(b)  Section  315(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  UJ3.C. 
438(c)  (2) ) ,  as  redesiignated  by  section  106, 
is  amended  by  strllLlng  out  "30  legislative 
days"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "30  /^lyw^ar  days 
or  IS  legislative  days,  whichever  is  later,". 

ADDITXOIf  AL  ZNFORCEMEMT  AtTTHOBITT 

Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
456)  is  repealed. 

CONTRIBUTION    AND   EXPlENOmjEE  LIMPTATIONS; 
OTHER  UMITATIONS 

b£c.  110.  TiUe  in  of  the  Act  (2  TTJS.C. 
431-441 J  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "No"  In  sec- 
tion 318  (2  U-8.C.  439b) ,  as  redesignated  by 
section  105  of  this  Act; 

(2>  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  of  section  318  (2  UJS.C.  439b) ,  as 
redesignated  by  section  105  of  this  Act: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Senator,  Representative,  Resident 
Commissioner,  c^  Del^ate  shall  mail  as 
franked  mail  under  section  3210  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  any  general  mass  mail- 
ing when  such  mailing  Is  mailed  at  or  de- 
livered to  any  postal  facility  less  than  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  any  primary  or 
general  election  hi  which  such  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, Resident  Commissioner,  or  Dele- 
gate is  a  candidate  for  Federal  office.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  'general 
mass  mailing'  means  newsletters  and  similar 
mailings  of  more  than  five  hundred  pieces 
the  content  of  which  Is  sut>stantlally  Iden- 
tical and  which  are  mailed  to  or  delivered 
to  any  postal  facility  at  the  same  time  or 
several  different  times."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  320  (2  UJS.C. 
441),  as  redesignated  by  section  105  of  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  section  319  (2  U.S.C. 
439c ) ,  as  redesignated  by  such  section  105. 
the  following  new  sections: 

"LIMITATIONS  ON   CONTRIBIJTIONS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

"Sec.  320.  (a)(1)  No  person  shall  make 
contributions — 

"(A)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to  any 
election  for  Federal  office  which.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  $1,000; 

"(B)  to  any  political  committee  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  political  party, 
which  is  not  the  authorized  political  com- 
mitee  of  any  candidate.  In  any  calendar  year 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  $25,000;  or 

"(C)  to  any  other  political  committee  in 
any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $5,000. 

"(2)  No  multi -candidate  political  com- 
mittee shall  make  contributions — 

"(A)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  virith  respect  to  any 
election  for  Federal  office  which.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  $5,000; 

"(B)  to  any  political  committee  estab- 
Ushed  and  maintained  by  a  political  party, 
which  is  not  the  authorized  committee  of 
any  candidate  in  any  calendar  year,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  exceed  $25,000;  or 

"(C)  to  any  other  political  committee  In 
any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $10,000. 

The  limitations  on  contributions  contained 
in  paragraph  (2)  do  not  apply  to  transfers 
between  and  among  politlcaJ  committees 
which  are  National,  State,  district,  or  local 
committees  (including  any  subordinate  com- 
mittee thereof)  of  the  same  political  party. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'multi-candidate  pollticcd  committee'  means 
a  political  committee  which  has  been  regis- 
tered under  section  303  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months,  which  has  received 
contributions  from  more  than  fifty  persons, 
and.  except  for  any  State  political  party  or- 
ganization, has  made  contributions  to  five 
or  more  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  under 
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paragraphs  il)  and  (2),  all  contributions 
made  by  political  committees  established,  fi- 
nanced, maintained,  or  controlled  by  any 
person  or  persons.  Including  any  parent, 
subsidiary,  branch,  division,  department,  af- 
filiate, or  local  unit  of  such  person,  or  by 
any  group  of  persons,  sh&ll  be  considered 
to  have  been  made  by  a  single  political  com- 
mittee, except  that  (A)  nothing  In  this  sen- 
tence shall  limit  traiaiXers  between  political 
committees  of  funds  raised  through  Joint 
imid-ralsing  efforts;  (B)  this  sentence  shall 
not  apply  so  that  contributions  made  by  a 
political  party  through  a  single  national 
committee  and  contributions  by  that  party 
through  a  single  State  committee  in  each 
State  are  treated  as  having  been  made  by  a 
single  political  committee;  and  (C)  a  polit- 
ical committee  of  a  national  organization 
shall  not  be  precluded  from  contributing  to 
a  candidate  or  committee  merely  because  of 
Its  affiliation  with  a  national  multlcandidate 
political  committee  which  has  made  the  max- 
imum contribution  It  Is  permitted  to  make 
to  a  candidate  or  a  committee. 

"(4)  No  Individual  shall  make  contribu- 
tions aggregating  more  than  $2.^.000  in  any 
calendar  yestf.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
any  contribution  made  to  a  candidate  In  a 
year  other  than  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  election  Is  held  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  was  made,  is  considered 
to  be  made  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  election  Is  held. 

"(5>  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  contributions  to  a  named  candidate 
made  to  any  political  committee  authorized 
by  such  candidate  to  accept  contributions  on 
his  behalf  .shall  be  considered  to  be  con- 
tributions made  to  such  candidate: 

"(B)(1)  expenditures  made  by  any  per- 
son In  cooperation,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert, with,  or  at  the  request  or  suggestion 
of,  a  candidate,  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees, or  their  agents,  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  contribution  to  such  candidate; 

"(11)  the  financing  by  any  person  of  the 
dissemination,  distribution,  or  republication, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  broadcast  or  any 
written,  graphic,  or  other  form  of  campaign 
materials  prepared  by  the  candidate,  bis 
campaign  committees,  or  their  authorized 
agents  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 
ture for  purposes  of  this  paragraph;   and 

"(C)  contributions  made  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  considered  to  be  contributions  made  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  of  such 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  The  limitations  Imposed  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  the  annual  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions to  a  political  committee  under  para- 
graph (2)(B))  shall  apply  separately  with 
respect  to  each  election,  except  that  all 
elections  held  in  any  aclendar  year  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
(except  a  general  election  for  such  office) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  one  election. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  this  section,  all  contributions  made 
by  a  person,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate.  Including 
contrlbu'ioas  v.hich  are  in  any  way  ear- 
marked or  otherwise  directed  tiirough  an 
intermediary  or  conduit  to  such  candidate, 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  from  such 
person  to  such  candidate.  The  intermediary 
or  conduit  shall  report  the  original  source 
ad  the  Intended  recipient  of  such  contribu- 
tion to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Intended 
reripient. 

■■(b)(1)  No  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is 
eligible  under  section  0003  of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954    (relating   to   condi- 


tion for  eligibility  for  payments)  or  under 
section  9033  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  eligibility  for  payments) 
to  receive  payments  tiom.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  make  expenditures  in 
excess  of — 

■•(A)  $10,000,000.  in  the  case  of  a  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election  to  such  office, 
except  the  aggregate  of  expenditures  under 
this  subparagraph  in  any  one  State  aball 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  16  cents  multiplied 
bv  the  voting  age  population  of  the  State 
(as  certified  xmder  subsection  te)),  or 
$200,000;  or 

■■(B)  $20,000,000  in  the  case  of  a  campaign 
for  election  to  such  office. 

■  (2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

•  I  A)  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  nominated  >t\  a  ijolitical  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice  President 
oi"  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  to 
be  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  of  such  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States; 
and 

•■(B)  an  expenditure  1=;  made  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate,  including  a  Vice  PreKldential 
candidate,  if  It  is  made  by — 

"(1)  an  authorized  committee  or  nny  other 
pgent  of  the  candidate  for  the  ptirposes  of 
niflking  any  expendlttire;   or 

•■(ii)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date, to  make  the  expenditure. 

■«c)  ( 1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1976),  as  there  become 
available  neces.=«ry  data  from  the  Burenu  of 
Labor  Statlitics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
CoinmLssion  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  percent  difference  between  the  price 
index  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  year  and  price 
index  for  the  base  period.  Each  limitation 
established  by  subsection  (b)  and  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  Increased  by  such  percent  dif- 
ference. Each  amount  so  Increased  shall  be 
the  amount  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year. 
1 2)    For  purposes  of  paragraph   (1)  — 

•  (A)  The  term  'price  index'  means  the 
«\erage  over  a  calendar  year  of  Uie  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  I^bor  Statistics;    and 

■•(B)  the  term,  •base  period'  means  the  cal- 
endar year  1974. 

■•(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
expenditures  or  limitations  on  contrlbutlonf, 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
and  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party, 
including  any  subordinate  committee  of  a 
State  committee,  may  make  expenditures  in 
connection  ■with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  subject 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  para^jraphs 
1 2)   and  i3)   of  this  subsection. 

••(2)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  not  make  any  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  tiie  general  election  campaign 
of  any  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
Stales  who  is  affiliated  with  such  party  which 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
United  States  (as  certified  under  sub,section 
<ei ).  Any  expenditure  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  expenditure  by 
a  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
serving  as  the  principal  campaign  committee 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

••(3)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
piarty,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  may  not  make  any 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  In  a  State  who  Is  affiliated  with 
such  party  which  exceeds — 


"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  electlui: 
to  the  office  of  Senator,  or  a  Represeutati' e 
from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  ouly  one 
Representative,  the  greater  of — 

■•(1)   2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State   (as  certified  uuder 
subsection  (e));  or 
(U)  «20.000;  and 

•'(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Repre8entati\  e.  Delegate,  w 
Resident  Commissioner  in  any  other  State, 
$10,000. 

'•(e)  During  the  first  week  of  January,  1075, 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Commlssiozi 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an  esti- 
mate of  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
United  States,  of  each  State,  and  of  each 
congressional  district  as  of  the  first  day  of 
July  next  preceding  the  date  of  certification. 
The  term  •\otlug  age  population'  means  resi- 
dent population,  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older. 

••(f)  No  candidate  or  political  committee 
shall  knowingly  accept  any  contribution  or 
make  any  expenditure  in  violation  of  tne 
provisions  of  this  section.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  political  committee  sbaU  know- 
ingly accept  a  contribution  made  for  the 
fjenefit  or  use  of  a  candidate,  or  knowingly 
make  any  expenditure  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date. In  violation  of  any  limitation  imposed 
on  contributions  and  expenditures  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
under  which  any  expenditure  by  a  candidate 
for  Pi-esldentlal  nomination  for  use  In  two 
or  more  States  shall  be  attributed  to  such 
candidate's  expenditure  limitation  in  each 
such  State,  based  on  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation in  such  State  wWch  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  influenced  by  sucti  ex- 
penditure. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$20,000  may  be  contributed  to  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  the  United  States  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  year  in  which  an 
election  is  held  In  which  he  Is  such  a  candi- 
date by  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee,  the  Democratic 
National  Congreaelonal  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Committee, 
or  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  or  any  combination  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

■CONTRIBUTIONS  OB  EXPENDITURES  BY  NATION.\L 
BAMKS.  CORPORATIONS,  OR  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sbc.  321.  (a)  It  Is  unlawftil  for  any  na- 
tional bank,  or  any  corporation  organized 
by  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  to  any  political  office, 
or  in  connection  with  any  primary  election 
or  political  convention  or  cauctis  held  to 
select  candidates  for  any  political  office,  or 
for  any  ocM'poratlon  whatever,  or  any  labor 
organization  to  make  a  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  any  election 
at  which  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors  or  a  Senator  or  Representative  in, 
or  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
Congress  are  to  be  v^ted  for,  or  in  connection 
wltli  any  primary  election  or  political  con- 
vention, or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  offices,  or  for  any 
candidate,  political  commltee,  or  other  per- 
son to  accept  or  receive  any  contribution 
prohibited  by  this  section,  or  for  any  officer 
or  any  director  of  any  corporation  or  any  na- 
tional bank  or  any  officer  of  any  labor 
organization  to  consent  to  any  eontrUiutlons 
or  expenditure  by  the  corporation,  national 
bank,  or  labor  organisation,  as  the  case  may 
be.  prohibited  by  tills  section. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
labor  organization'  means  any  orgaatn'tion 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
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resentatlon  committee  or  plan,  In  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exlflt  for  the 
purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part,  ot  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grlevmaoM,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay,  hoars  of  anfiay- 
ment,  or  conditions  of  work.  As  used  In  this 
section  and  In  section  12(h)  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  (16  VS.C.  TBI 
(h)),  the  phrase  'contribution  or  expendi- 
ture' shall  Include  any  direct  or  indirect 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit, 
or  gift  of  money,  or  any  services,  or  anything 
of  value  (except  a  loan  of  money  by  a  na- 
tional or  State  bank  made  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  banking  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness) to  any  candidate,  campaign  committee, 
or  political  i>arty  or  organization.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  election  to  any  of  the  offices 
referred  to  In  this  section;  but  shall  not 
include  commtinlcatlons  by  a  corporation  to 
Its  stockholders  and  executive  or  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  l^eir  families  or  by  a 
labor  organization  to  its  members  and  their 
families  on  any  subject;  ncmpartisan  regis- 
tration and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns  by 
a  CMporatlon  aimed  at  its  stodchtdders  and 
executive  or  admlnistratlTe  personnel  and 
their  families,  <»*  by  a  labor  organization 
aimed  at  Its  members  and  their  families;  or 
the  establishment,  administration,  and  solic- 
itation of  contributions  to  a  separate  segre- 
gated fund  to  be  utilized  for  political  pur- 
poses by  a  corpwatlon  or  labor  organization, 
or  by  a  membership  organization,  coopera- 
tive, or  corporation  without  capital  stock. 
"  (2)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 
"(A)  for  such  a  fund  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  by  utilizing  money  or 
anything  of  value  secured  by  physical  force. 
Job  dL<9crlinlnatlon,  financial  reprisals,  or  the 
threat  of  force.  Job  discrimination,  or  finan- 
cial reprisal;  or  by  dues,  fees,  or  other 
moneys  required  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship In  a  labor  organization  or  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  or  by  moneys  obtained 
m  any  commercial  transaction; 

"(B)  for  an  employee  to  solicit  a  sub- 
ordinate emplojree; 

"(C)  for  any  person  soliciting  an  employee 
for  a  contribution  to  such  a  fund  to  fall 
to  Inform  such  employee  of  the  political 
purposes  of  such  fund  at  the  time  of  such 
solicitation;  and 

"(D)  for  any  person  soliciting  an  employee 
for  a  contribution  to  such  a  fund  to  fhll 
to  Inform  such  employee,  at  the  time  of  such 
solicitation,  of  his  right  to  reftise  to  so 
contribute  without  any  reprisal. 

"(S)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  sut^nura- 
graphs  (B)  and  (C),  It  shall  be  unlawful — 
"(1)  for  a  corporation,  or  a  separate 
segregated  fund  established  by  a  corpora- 
tion, to  solicit  contributions  to  such  a  fond 
from  any  person  other  than  its  stockhold- 
ers and  their  families  and  its  executive  or 
administrative  personnel  and  ■Uielr  families, 
and 

"(11)  for  a  labor  organization,  or  a  sep- 
arate segregated  fund  established  by  a  labor 
organization,  to  solicit  contributions  to  such 
a  fund  from  any  person  other  than  Its  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 

"(B)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  for  a  corporation,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  a  separate  segregated  fund  estab- 
lished by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organisa- 
tion, to  solicit  in  writing  one  contribution 
during  the  calendar  year  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  primary  election  campaigns,  and 
one  contribution  during  the  calendar  year 
for  use  In  connection  with  general  election 
campaigns,  from  any  stockholder,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  corporation  or  the  families 
of  such  persons.  A  solicitation  under  this 
subparagraph  may  be  made  only  by  mall 
addressed  to  the  stockholder,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee at  his  residence,  and  shall  be  so  de- 
signed that  the  corporation,  labor  organlza- 
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tkm.  or  separate  segregated  fund  conducting 
such  sollcftatlon  osnnot  determlas  who 
malBBS  a  oontrlbutloa  as  a  result  of  such 
solicitation  and  who  does  not. 

"(O)  TUs  paragraph  Shall  not  prevent  a 
membership  organization,  cooperative,  or 
corporation  without  capital  stocic,  or  a  sep- 
arate segregated  fund  established  by  a  mem- 
b«8hlp  organization,  cooperative,  or  cor- 
poration without  capital  stock,  from  solicit- 
ing contributions  to  such  a  fund  from  mem- 
bers of  such  organization,  cooperative,  or 
corporation   without   capital   stock. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  any 
method  of  soliciting  voluntary  contributions 
or  of  facilitating  the  making  of  voluntary 
contributions  to  a  separate  segregated  fund 
established  by  a  corporation,  permitted  to 
corporatlonB,  shall  also  be  permitted  to  labor 
organizations. 

"(5)  Any  corporation  that  utilizes  a  meth- 
od of  soliciting  voluntary  contributions  or 
facilitating  the  making  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions, shall  make  available,  on  written 
request,  that  method  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion representing  any  members  working  for 
that  corporation. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'executive  or  administrative  personnel'  means 
individuals  employed  by  a  corporation  who 
are  paid  on  a  salary,  rather  than  hourly, 
basis  and  who  have  policymaking  or  super- 
visory responsibilities. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'stockholder'  indudee  any  indl^vldtial  who  has 
a  legal  or  vested  beneficial  interest  in  stock, 
Indudlng,  but  not  limited  to,  an  employee 
of  a  corporation  who  participates  In  a  stock 
bonus,  stock  option,  or  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan. 

"CONTKIBTJTIONS  BV  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

"Sec.  322.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person — 

"(1)  who  enters  into  any  contract  vrtth  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  either  for  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  or  furnishing  any  material,  supplies, 
or  equipment  to  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof  or  for  selling 
any  land  or  btilldlng  to  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  if  pay- 
ment for  'the  performance  of  such  contract  or 
payment  for  such  material,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, land,  or  building  is  to  be  made  In 
whole  or  In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  at  any  time  between  the  com- 
mencement of  negotiations  for  and  the  later 
of  (A)  the  completion  of  performance  un- 
der, or  (B)  the  termination  of  negotiations 
for,  such  contract  or  furnishing  of  material, 
supplies,  equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  make  any  contribution 
of  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  to  prom- 
ise expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  such 
contribution,  to  any  political  party,  commit- 
tee, or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any 
person  for  any  political  purpose  or  use;  or 

"(2)  knowingly  to  solicit  any  such  contri- 
bution from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period. 

"(b)  llils  section  does  not  prohibit  or 
make  unlawful  the  establishment  or  admin- 
istration of,  or  the  soUcltation  of  contribu- 
tions to,  any  separate  segregated  fund  by  any 
corporation  or  labor  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  el:^:;tion,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  uaiesE  the  provisions  of  section 
321  prohibit  or  make  unlawful  the  establish- 
ment or  administration  of,  or  the  solicitation 
of  contributions  to,  such  fund.  Each  e|ieciflc 
prohibition,  allowance,  and  duty  applicable 
to  a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or  sep- 
arate segregated  fund  under  section  321  ap- 
plies to  a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or 
separate  segregated  fund  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Mction,  the  term 
labor  organization'  has  the  meaning  given 
it  by  section  321. 


"puBLiCA'noN  o*  DiaiaiBuriow  or  pomtical 

STATSICXNTS 

"Sec.  323.  Whenever  any  person  makes  an 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
commuTrtfiatlnns  expressly  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  dearly  identified  can- 
didate through  broadcasting  stations,  news- 
p^MTS,  magazines,  outdoor  advertising  fa- 
cilities, direct  mails,  and  other  slmUar  types 
of  general  public  political  advertising,  such 
conununicatlon — 

"(1)  if  authorized  by  a  candidate,  his  au- 
thorized p<^tlcal  committees  or  their  agents, 
shall  clearly  and  conspicuously,  in  aocord- 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  state  that  the  communication 
has  been  authorized,  or 

"(2)  if  not  auth<HlEed  by  a  candidate,  his 
authorized,  pOUtlcal  committees,  or  their 
agents,  shall  clearly  and  ccmsplcuouSly,  in 
accordance  with  regulatkms  prescribed  by 
ibe  Commission,  state  that  the  communica- 
tion Is  not  authoriBed  by  any  candidate,  and 
state  the  name  of  the  person  wlio  made  or  fi- 
nanced the  expenditure  for  the  communica- 
tion, including,  the  case  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, the  name  of  any  affiliated  or  con- 
nected organization  required  to  be  discloeed 
under  section  303(b)(2). 

"C0NTRIBUT10>JS  BY  rOREIC-N   NATIONALS 

•Sec.  324.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a 
foreign  natlonsJ  directly  or  throtigh  any 
other  person  to  make  any  contribution  of 
money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  to  promise 
expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, in  connection  with  an  election  to 
any  political  office  or  in  connection  with  any 
primary  election,  convention,  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  political  office; 
or  for  any  person  to  solicit,  accept,  or  receive 
any  such  contribution  from  a  foreign  na- 
tional. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  sectiou,  the  term  'for- 
eign national'  mpAna — 

"(1)  a  foreign  principal,  as  such  term  is 
defined  by  section  1(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  R^lstration  Act  of  1938  (22  CS.C. 
611(b)),  except  that  the  term  'foreign  na- 
tional' shall  not  indude  any  individual  who 
Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  an  individual  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  Is  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  as  defined 
by  section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonality  Act  (8  U£.C.  1101(a)  (20) ). 

"PROHIBITION    OF   CONTRnrOnONS    IN   NAME    OF 
ANOTHER 

"Sec.  325.  No  person  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion In  the  name  of  another  person  or  know- 
ingly permit  his  name  to  !»  used  to  effect 
such  a  contribution,  and  no  person  shall 
knowingly  accept  a  contribution  made  by  one 
person  In  the  name  of  another  person. 

"LIMITATIOK  ON  CON  IXIBUTiONS  OT  CURBENCT 

"Sec.  326.  No  person  shall  make  contribu- 
tions of  currency  of  the  United  States  or  cur- 
rency of  any  foreign  country  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  $1(X),  with  resi>ect  to  any 
campaign  of  such  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office. 

"FRAUDULENT    MISREPSXSENTATTOK    OF 
CAMPAIGN    ATTTHORITT 

"Sec.  327.  No  person  who  Is  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  or  an  employee  or  agent  of 
such  a  candidate  shall — 

"(1)  fraudulently  misrepresent  himself  or 
any  commlt'tee  or  organization  •under  his  con- 
trol as  speaking  or  writing  or  otherwise  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  ^^-^Mi*^ 
or  political  party  or  emplofee  or  agent  tbereoif 
on  a  matter  which  is  **»'"ir*"C  to  such  other 
candidate  or  political  party  or  employee  or 
agent  thereof;  or 

"(2)  wnifully  and  knowingly  to  parUdpate 
in  or  c<Hug>lre  to  partlc^iats  In  any  plan. 
scheme,  or  design  to  •violate  paragraph  (1). 
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"PENALTY    FOR    VIOLATIONS 

•Src.  328.  (a)  Any  person,  following  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  commits  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision or  provisions  of  this  Act  which  involves 
the  making,  receiving,  or  reporting  of  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  having  a  value 
In  the  aggregate  of  $1,000  or  more  during  a 
calendar  year  shall  be  fined  lii  an  amount 
which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  925.000 
or  300  percent  of  the  amount  of  any  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  involved  in  such  vio- 
lation, imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
.vear.  or  both.  A  willful  and  knowing  viola- 
tion of  section  321(b)(2),  including  such  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  such  section  as 
applicable  through  section  322(b| ,  Is  puulsli- 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000.  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  2  years,  or 
both.  In  the  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation  of  section  325  or  326.  the  penalties 
set  forth  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  a  vio- 
lation involving  an  amount  having  a  value 
in  the  aggregate  of  $250  or  more  during  a 
calendar  year.  In  the  case  of  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  section  327.  the  penalties 
set  forth  in  this  section  shall  apply  without 
regard  to  whether  the  making,  receiving,  or 
reporting  of  a  contribution  or  expenditure  of 
$1,000  or  more  was  involved. 

"(b)  A  defendant  In  any  criniinal  action 
brought  for  the  violation  of  a  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  of  a  provision  of  chapter  95  or 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  may 
introduce  as  evldt-nce  of  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  or  intent  to  commit  the  offense  for 
which  the  action  wh.s  brought  a  coaclllatlon 
agreement  entered  nito  between  the  defend- 
ant and  the  Ci)mni:?«ifin  tuider  section  313 
which  .speclflcally  deals  with  the  act  or  fail- 
ure to  act  cou.stituting  such  offense  and 
which  is  stUl  In  effect. 

"(c)  In  any  criminal  fic-tion  brought  for 
a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this  Act.  or  of 
a  provision  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  court  before 
which  such  action  is  brought  shall  take  into 
account,  in  weighing  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  and  In  considering  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  it  the  de- 
fendant is  found  guilty,  whether — 

"(1)  the  specific  act  or  failure  to  act  which 
constltvites  the  otten.se  for  which  the  action 
was  brought  is  the  subject  of  a  conciliation 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  defend- 
ant and  the  Commission  under  section  313, 
"(2)  the  conciliation  agreement  is  in  effect, 
and 

'■(3 1  the  defendant  is.  with  respect  to  the 
vlolatkin  for  which  the  defen.^e  is  being  as- 
-serted.  in  compUance  with  the  conciliation 
agreement.". 

Al.THOBIZ.\TlL.N    OF    APPBi.PRIMI.  >NS 

Sw.  111.  Section  319  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
439c).  as  redesignated  by  section  105,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976,  $2,000,000  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  and  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977". 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  112.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act,  the  repeal  by  thl.s  Act  of  any  sec- 
tion or  penalty  shall  not  have  the  effect  to 
release  or  extinguish  any  penalty,  forfeiture, 
or  liability  incurred  under  such  section  or 
penalty,  and  such  section  or  penalty  shall 
be  treated  as  remaining  in  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  any  proper  action  or 
prosecution  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability. 

TKCHNICAI.  AND  CONFORMING   AMENDMEms 

See.  113.  (a)  Section  306(d)  of  the  Act  (2 
tr.S.C.  436(d))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "304(a)(1)(C)."  the  follow- 
ing: "304(c),". 


(b)  Section  310(a)  (7)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437d(a)(7)),  M  redesignated  by  section  106. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "315"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "312". 

(c)(1)  Section  9002(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (defining  Commis- 
sion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "310(a) 
(1)"  and  insening  in  lieu  thercol  "SOSJa) 
(II". 

(2 1  Section  9032(3)  of  tlie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (defining  Commls»ion)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "310(a)(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "309(a)(1)". 

(d)(1)  Section  301(e)  (5)  (P)  of  the  Act 
(2  use.  4;)l(e)  (5)  (f) )  Is  amended  by 
stnkint;  out  the  la.st  paragraph  of  section 
610  of  title  18,  United  State(>  Code'  and  in- 
serllii;:,'  in  lieu  thereof  •section  321(b)". 

(2)  Section  3()lif)  i4)  iH)  of  the  Act  (2 
use  4:jl(f)  (4)  (Hi  I  is  amcnUed  by  strik- 
ing (lit  "the  lii-st  parat'iaph  ir>  .setiion  610 
of  ti  le  18.  United  Slates  Code"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'section  321(b)". 

(C)  Section  314 (a)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437h(8)).  as  redesigniiCed  by  section  105,  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "or  of  .section  608, 
610.  Gil.  613,  614.  615,  C16.  or  617  of  title  18. 
United  .States  Code  '  in  the  first  ;,entence  of 
such  ^jction  and  by  striking  out  "or  of  sec- 
tion G08.  610,  611,  613.  614.  615.  616.  or  617 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.'  in  the  -sec- 
ond .'•eiitence  of  such  siib.soction 

(fi  (1)  Section  406(a)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
455(a)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  of 
section  608,  610,  611,  613,  614,  615.  616.  or 
617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Section  406(b)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
455  lb  I  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  sec- 
tion 6ii8,  610,  611.  or  613  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code.". 

(gi  Section  691  of  title  18.  United  Stales 
Code,  li  amended — 

11)  by  striking  out  "608(0  of  this  title"  In 
subsection  (f)(4)  (II)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
therooi  "section  320(b)  of  the  Federsil  Elec- 
tion Ciinipalgn  Act  of  1071"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  section  608(b)  (2) 
of  this  title"  in  subsection  (f )  (4)  (I)  and  in- 
verting in  lieu  thereof  "under  section  320 
(a)i2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campai^in 
Act  of   1971";   and 

(■■i)  by  striking  out  "310(a)"  In  .'subsection 
(ki   iii.d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30tt(a)". 
I  :  !  [.E  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  71  TI  E  18. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

KTPEAL   OF   CEBTAtN    PROVISIONS 

Sfc  201.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
Sta'.os  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 6(J8,  610.  Oil,  612,  613.  614,  615,  616, 
and  C!7. 

(b)  Tlie  table  of  .sections  for  chapter  29 
of  tiiU'  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  -striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
608,  610.  611,  612.  613,  614,  615,  616,  and  617. 
TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

FVIiriFMENT   OF    ELIGIBLE   CAVDIDAr'-S    FOK 
I'ATMENTS 

Sf<  301.  (a)  Section  9004  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  entitle- 
ment of  eligible  candidates  to  pa.snients)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  tnd  thereof  the 
following  new  sxibsections: 

"(d)  EXPENDITORES  FRuM  Pf  RSOKAL 

Funds  —In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
payment  under  section  9006,  the  candidate 
of  a  major,  minor,  or  new  party  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  shall  certify  to  the  Commis- 
sion, under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  such 
candidate  shall  not  knowingly  make  ex- 
penditures from  his  personal  funds,  or  the 
personal  funds  of  his  immediate  family,  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  In  excess  of,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, $50,000. 

"(e)  Definition  up  Immediate  Family. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (d),  the  term 
'immediate  family"  means  a  candidate's 
spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent. 


brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of 
the  candidate,  and  the  spouses  of  suoh 
persons.". 

(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  section  B004 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  expenditures 
made  by  an  individual  after  January  29. 
1976,  and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

PATMENT8    TO    ELIGIBLE    CANDIDATES 

Sec.  302.  Section  9006  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payments  to 
eligible  candidates)  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  and  sub-^ectlon  id)  a^ 
subsection  (b)  and  sub.section  (c).  re- 
spectively. 

REVIEW    or    REGCTLATIONS 

Sir.  303.  (a)  Section  9009(c)  (2i  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
review  of  regulations)  is  amended  by  stiil;- 
ing  out  "30  legislative  days"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "30  calendar  days 
or  15  legislative  days,  whichever  Is  later,". 

(b)  Section  9039(c)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  review  of 
regulations)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "30 
legislative  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  -30  calendar  days  or  15 
legislative  days,  whichever  Is  later,". 

ELIGIBILITY    FOB    PAYMENTS 

Sec  304.  Section  9033(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
expense  limitation;  declaration  of  intent; 
minimum  contributions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "limitation"  and  in.serting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "limitations". 

tJL'ALIFIED    CAMPAIGN    EXPENSE    LIMITATION 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  9035  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (r^atlng  to  qualified 
campaign  expense  limitation)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"LIMITATION"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"LIMITATIONS"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a)  Expenditure  Limi- 
tations.—" immediately  before  "No  c.indi- 
date"; 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "States 
Code"  the  following:  ",  and  no  candidate 
shall  knowingly  make  expenditures  from  his 
personal  funds,  or  the  personal  funds  of  his 
Immediate  family.  In  connection  with  hus 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  in  excess  of,  In  the  aggre- 
gate. $50,000":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Definition  of  Immediate  Family. — 
For  purposes  of  this  .section,  the  term  'Imme- 
diate family'  means  a  candidate's  spouse, 
and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  can- 
didate, and  the  spouses  of  such  persons.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  i954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  9035  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9035.  Qualified  camphlgn  expen.>e  limi- 
tations.". 

(!)  ft.r  purposes  of  applying  .section  9U35 
(n)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  subjection  (a),  expenditures 
made  by  an  individual  after  January  29, 
1976,  and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

termination  of  payments  fob  lack  of 

DEMONSTRABLE  StrppOBT 

Sec.  306.  Section  9037  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payments  to 
eligible  candidates  In  primary  campaigns)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Termination  of  Payments  for  Lack 
OF  Demonstrablk  Support. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  piovLslon  of  this  chapter,  no  payment 
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shall  be  nuule  under  this  «*»|ttw  to  any 
candidate  mare  than  30  days  after  tbe  date 
of  the  second  consecutiTe  primary  deotlon 
m  which  such  candidate  recBlws  i«—  tban 
10  percent  of  tlie  number  of  votes  ctat  fat  an 
candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  aaiiia 
office  In  such  primary  election  if  the  can- 
didate permitted  or  authorlEed  the  appear- 
ance of  his  name  on  the  baUot  or  oertifiw  to 
the  Commission  that  he  will  not  be  an  active 
candidate  in  the  primary.  If  the  primary 
elections  are  held  in  more  'than  one  State  on 
the  same  date,  a  candidate  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  be  treated  as  receiylng 
that  percentage  of  the  votes  on  that  date 
which  he  recelTed  in  the  primary  election 
ctHiducted  on  such  date  in  whldi  he  received 
the  greatest  percentage  vote.  The  proFlslons 
of  this  section  shall  apply  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

"(2)  RKmsTATEMENT  OF  PATHKHTS. — Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  a  candidate  whose  payments  have  been 
terminated  under  paragraph  (1)  may  again 
receive  payments  (Including  amounts  he 
would  have  received  but  for  paragraph  (1)  If 
he  receives  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  candidates  of  the 
same  party  in  a  primary  election  held  aft«r 
the  date  on  which  the  election  was  held 
which  was  the  basis  for  terminating  pay- 
ments to  him.". 

TECHNICAL   AND   CONFOKMINC   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  900e(b)  (5)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
adjustment  of  entitlements)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  608(c)  and 
section  608(f)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 320(b)  and  section  3a0(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Election  Campaign  Act  of   1971";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  808(d)  of  such 
title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
320(c)  of  such  Act". 

(b)  Section  9008(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation  of 
expenditures)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Provisionb  op  legal  and  aocoumting 
services. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
payment  by  any  person,  inclixiing  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  poUtical  party  (unless 
the  person  paying  for  such  services  Is  a 
person  other  than  the  employer  of  the  indi- 
vidual rendering  such  services,  of  compen- 
sation to  any  individual  for  legal  or  account- 
ing services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  shall 
not  be  treated  as  an  expenditure  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  committee  with  reelect  to 
Its  UmltaUons  on  Presidential  nominating 
convention  expenses.". 

(c)  Section  9034(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  808(c)  (1) 
(A)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3a0(b)  (1) 
(A)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaien  Act 
of  1971". 

(d)  Section  9035(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  expenditure 
limitations),  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
306(a),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
608(c)  (1 )  (A)  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  320(b) 
(1)(A)  of  tlie  Federal  Election  Campaien 
Act  of  1971".  *^  * 

(e)  Section  9004(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  entitle- 
ments of  eUglble  candidates  to  payments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "e08(c)(l)(B)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "320(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

(f)  Section  9007(b)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  (relating  to  repay- 
ments) iB  amended  by  striking  out  "90()6{d) " 
and  Inaortlng  In  lieu  thereof  "MNM^c)"  ' 
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(g)  Section  Mia (b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
nnwimia  Code  of  1964  (rdatlng  to  contrl- 
hOttoDB)  Is  amended  by  stitklng  out  "9006 
(d) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "9008(0) ". 
TITLE  IV— OOMMTBSTOS  TO  STODT  PRES- 
IDENTIAIt  NOMINATING  FBOCESS 

DECIJULATION   OF   POUCT 

Sec.  401.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  Improve  the 
system  of  nominating  candidates  for  election 
to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  studying  such  system  in  a  broad 
manner  never  before  attempted  in  the  two- 
hundred-year  history  of  this  Nation. 

ESTABI TSHMENT    OF    COICmSBIOK 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  on  Presidential 
Nominations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty  members  to  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  temp<ne  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall  be 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  at  least  two 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed  State  officials: 

(2)  six  members  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  whom  at  least  two  shall  be  Members  of 
the  House  and  at  least  two  shall  be  elected 
or  appointed  State  officials; 

(3)  six  members  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President:  and 

(4)  two  members  shall  be  the  chairman 
cf  the  two  national  political  parties  and 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  three  mem- 
bers appointed  under  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  be  Individuals  who 
are  of  the  same  political  affiliation. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment. 

(e)  Twelvie  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct 
hearings.  The  chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  selected  by  the  members  from  among 
the  members,  other  than  ex  officio  members. 


PUHCnONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sbc.  403.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Presidential  nominating  process. 
Such  investigation  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  a  consideration  of — 

(1)  the  manner  in  which  States  conduct 
primaries  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
ftw  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  caucuses  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  national  nominating  con- 
ventions of  political  parties; 

(2)  State  laws  and  the  rules  of  national 
political  parties  which  govern  the  participa- 
tion of  voters  and  candidates  in  such  pri- 
maries and  caucuses: 

(3)  the  financing  of  campaigns  for  ttie 
nomination  of  candidates  for  election  to 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  the  relationship  between  candidates 
for  election  to  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  ne'ws  media.  In- 
cluding how  candidates  achieve  public  rec- 
ognition and  whether  such  candidates 
should  be  guaranteed  access  to  the  tele- 
vision media: 

(5)  the  Interrelationship  of  the  elements 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  section; 

(6)  alternative  nominating  systems  In- 
Oudlng  but  not  limMed  to  a  national  or 
regk^nal  primary  system  for  the  ocpresslan 
of  a  preterenoe  for  flie  nomination  of  candi- 


dates for  election  to  tbe  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and  variations  on  the 
present  nominating  system; 

(7)  the  manner  In  which  candidates  are 
nominated  for  election  to  the  office  of  vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  State  laws  and 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
promote  or  retard  independent  candidacies 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President. 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
tiUe,  a  final  report  of  its  study  and  investi- 
gation based  upon  a  full  consideration  of 
alternatives  to  our  ciurent  Presidential 
nominating  system,  Including  an  analysis 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  such 
alternatives  studied,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  best  i^Etem  to  estabUsh 
for  the  1980  Presldentdai  elections.  The 
Commission  sbaU  oeaae  to  exist  sixty  days 
after  its  final  report  is  submitted. 

POWERS    AND    ADMnnsTRATIVE   FKOVIStOKS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commission  mav.  In 
carrying  out  the  proviskMis  of  thla  tiUe.  .'^it 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  request  the 
attendance  of  such  ■witnesses,  administer 
oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding  done 
and  commisBion  studies  by  any  Federal 
agency  or  executive  department,  as  the 
Commission  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  for 
witnesses  requested  to  appear  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Coai- 
roislson. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  CommlsElon,  the 
chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  UiUted 
States  Code,  governing  apoplntments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  r^ard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53 
of  such  ttUe  relating  to  classification  In 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  such  rates 
not  in  excess  of  the  maTinniini  n^t^  j^j  Qg_ 
18  <rf  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  3uch  tiUe  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  f  100  a  day  for  in- 
dividuals. 

COMPENSATION   OP    MEMBERS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commlsslo'i 
who  are  otherwise  employed  by  the  PWeral 
Government  shaU  serve  without  compensa- 
tion but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  carrjing  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
ShaU  receive  per  diem  at  the  marimi..^  ^uy 
rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  when 
they  are  engaged  In  the  performanoe  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission  and 
Shall  be  entltied  to  reimbursement  for  travel 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

TIMELINESS    OF   APPOLNTMENTS 

Sec.  406.  It  Is  the  sense  at  the  Congress 
that  the  appointments  of  individuals  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  CommlsBlon  be  0(»npleted 
within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

AOTHORKATION   OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  407.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TVnX  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

USE    OP    FRANKED    MAIL    BITOHE    EtFCTIONS 

Sec.  501.  Section  3210(a)  (5)  (D)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlkiiig 
out  '•28"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  theroof  "60". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  say  that  we  have  tried  to  work 
out  a  substitute  for  the  Federal  election 
bill,  which  has  been  under  consideration 
for  several  days.  Tlie  printing  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute  in  the  Recokd  and  the 
printed  amendment  itself  will  be  avail- 
able here  for  Senators  to  review  In  the 
morning. 

There  are  certain  onier.dtr.enti;  .stiU 
outstanding,  including  one  of  the  di.-^- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr 
Allen)  and  others  whicii  we  anticipate 
will  be  offered,  but  we  are  liopeful  that 
in  light  of  the  substitute  as  it  is  now 
drafted,  we  can  move  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion of  S.  306.5  within  the  next  day  or 
two. 

I  thank  the  distint'iislif^fl  Struptor  from 
Havcaii  for  yicldinfr 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCF  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGR.^MS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  th<'  ron- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  12203  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  program;?  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  197o.  nud  for  the  Transi- 
tion Quarter. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Wlio 
yiplds  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mi  Pic=ident.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Prcf^ident.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  F.  Bykd. 
Jr.»  had  offered  an  amendment,  and  I 
wish  to  offer  a  substitute  for  that  amend- 
ment. Is  it  in  order  to  move  to  accept  the 
committee  amendment,  and  then  to  in- 
troduce, at  the  appropriate  place  In  the 
bill,  an  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield,  before  the 
ruling  on  that  parliamentary  inquii-y? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Before  the  Chair  rules? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  I  might  say,  did  not 
offer  an  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  opposed  the  committee  am.end- 
ment 

Ml-.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  no  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  restate  that  inquiry. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  opposed 
the  committee  amendment.  Is  it  now  in 
order  to  move  to  accept  the  committee 
action,  and  then  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  end  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  say  tliat  it  is  his  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  opposing  excepted  committee 
amendment  No.  2,  which  was  to  strike 
and  iasert  new  language. 


The  inquii-y  now  is  whether,  after  the 
disposition  of  excepted  committee 
amendment  No.  2.  an  amendment  add- 
ing a  new  section  be  In  order? 

Mr  BROOKE.  That  Ls  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  that  it  woiild  be  in 
o:dt'r. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  move 
to  accept  the  committee  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  on  the  committ<>e  amendmf^nt  No.  2 
yifldedback? 

Mr.  BROOKi:  I  yield  bark  all  of  nvv 
time. 

Mr  iNOUYF  I  yield  back  ail  of  my 
time 

Tht;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
i.<  yielded  back. 

TliC  question  is  on  agreeing  tc  excepted 
committee  amendment  No.  2. 

Tltc  committee  amendment  No.  2  v.  as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEi^  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  a.'^.si'^tai.t  h '41  lative  cleik  read  as 
folio  A .-  : 

Tlip  SeiiHtor  from  Massachiii't'tts  (Mr. 
Brookm  (for  lilni.sflf  nnd  Mr.  In-ouvk  and 
Mr.  liARr.Y  F  Byrp,  .ip  I  propoFPs  nu  finieuci- 
meui: 

At  the  appropilHtf  piicc  in  Hu-  bill  insert 
the  fcUowlug: 

Bt'nuining  three  nii.utb^  from  !  !ie  dine  of 
eiiarimeut  of  this  Act.  no  part  o(  any  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  Act  .shall  be  used 
to  lurnl.sh  as.sl.stancc  to  any  country  which 
is  in  default  during  a  period  in  exce.sa  of  one 
calendar  year  in  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  principal  or  Intere.'.t  on  any  loan 
made  to  .such  country  by  the  United  States; 
pni'.uriiu  to  a  program  for  which  funds  are 
appmpiiated  under  this  Act  nnleris  (1)  such 
debt,  has  been  disputed  by  .such  country 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section  or 
(2 1  .•^iich  country  haa  either  arranged  to 
make  payment  ot  the  amount  In  arrears  or 
otherwise  taicen  appropriate  st«ps,  which 
may  include  re;iet;f>tiatloii.  to  ruiv  tiu-  exist- 
ing ciefaiilt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  order,  there 
i.s  1  liour  of  debate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  all  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  all  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  tliiif 
is  yielded  back. 

Tlie  questicin  v^  on  agrceiiit;  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  w  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  Mr.  Chuck  War- 
ren and  Mr.  Frank  Ballance  of  Senator 
Ja\its'  staff  be  lucorded  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideiation  of  this 
matter. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  Imve 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  a.-^k  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
an.cndment  v,  ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follovs: 

The  Senator  iruin  Louisiana  (Mr.  Jc>hn- 
STON)  proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  11. 
Une  22,  delete  the  figure  "$25,000,000  and 
tniseit  111  lieu  thereof.  "$200.noO.O«X)". 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
budget  request  submitted  a  budget  re- 
quest for  $323,913,000  under  section  506 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
replenish  ammunition  stocks  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Armed  Forces  in  Cambodia  iii 
1974-75. 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  passed 
this  provision  granthig  the  full  $323,913.- 
000.  When  this  provision  got  to  our  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations,  we  re- 
duced that  amount  to  $25  million.  The 
feeling  of  the  committee  was  that  frankly 
the  Pi-esident  was  Incorrect  and  Uie 
Armed  Forces  were  incorrect  in  giving 
that  much  money  to  Cambodia  at  a  time 
when  Congress  and  the  Senate,  particu- 
larly, had  made  it  very  plain  that  this 
bod.\  did  not  believe  that  that  much  aid 
.siiuiild  go  to  Cambodia  when  the  ,stor>- 
had  already  been  told  and  It  was  too 
late  lor  money  to  do  any  good. 

However,  Mr.  President,  since  iliat 
lime  we  further  checked  into  the  matter 
luid  found  this:  First,  section  506  of  the 
Foreign  As,slstance  Act  of  1961  authorizes 
tiio  President  to  transfer  these  defense 
articles  to  countries  requiring  militaiv 
a.ssi.stance  if  he  detemiines  it  to  be  in  tin-' 
sc!  iirity  interest  of  the  United  States  t  . 
do  so. 

P'urthermore,  this  section  of  the  law 
i  uthorizes  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
i!ici.:-  obligations  or  to  let  contracts  in 
anticipation  of  reimbursements  to  tlte 
Deieiuse  Department  of  the  amount 

Pursuant  to  Uiis  authority,  the  Pre.-^i- 
dont  did  transfer  the.se  stocks  of  am- 
munilion.  valued  at  $324  million,  and 
pursuant  to  that  transfer  the  Armed 
Foicfs  subsequently  contracted  in  antic- 
ipation of  this  authority  to  restore  thesf 
amounts.  The  Army  has  let  these  con- 
tracts. That  is  the  Army  in  particulr 
Because  the  Army  has  $276  million  of 
tho  $a:.'4  million,  they  have  let  those  con- 
tracts, and  those  contracts  are  now  in 
the  course  of  being  fulfilled.  The  action 
of  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions m  cutting  this  amount  to  $25  mil- 
lion would  cause  not  only  the  failure  to 
replenish  these  stocks  of  ammunition, 
but  it  would  cause  the  cancellation  of 
these  contracts  as  well.  It  would  have  an 
impact  of  2.000  people  being  immediate- 
ly laid  off  jobs  and  another  900  jobs  lost 
down  the  pipeline. 

So  the  ultimate  question  Ls  wliether  or 
not  we  need  the  ammuntion  and  whether 
or  not  the  stocks  should  be  replenished, 
becpuse  they  were,  in  fact,  depleted  and 
transferred  to  Cambodia  pursuant  to  act 
of  Congress.  It  was  all  done  totally  with- 
in the  ambit  of  the  authority  previously 
given  by  this  body. 

My  amendment  doe.';  nut  give  tlie  full 
$324  million.  It  does  not  for  one  very 
practical  reason,  and  that  is  the  .subcom- 
mittee disagrees  with  me  and  the  sub- 
committee feels  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  go  the  full  route  but  that  $200 
million  would  be  sufBclent. 

Wliile  I  believe  that  we  should  go  the 
full  replenishment,  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promLse  I  have  put  in  this  amendment 
which  would  authorize  $200  million  out 
of  $Jiil  million  nnd  would,  for  the  most 
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part,  at  least  replenish  the  stock  and  as 
a  consequence  save  Jobs. 

I  believe  it  is  not  only  advisable  but 
necessary  to  take  this  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  involved 
here  is  an  important  one  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
authorized  the  President  to  incur  obli- 
gations in  anticipation  of  reimbursement 
of  up  to  $250  million.  However,  in  the  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  on 
conference,  the  conferees  clearly  stated: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  up  to  $200  million  of  the  emer- 
gency military  assistance  reqtUrements  for 
Cambodia  be  furnished  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  in  this  section. 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  clear  defiance  of  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  as  set  forth  in  the  conference 
report.  Ignored  the  $200  million  limita- 
tion and  went  up  to  $250  million. 

Second,  most  of  the  transfer  of  DOD 
stocks  to  which  this  request  is  related 
were  incurred  in  1974.  Nonetheless,  as 
indicated  in  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  not  feel  that  this  item  was 
important  enough  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
following  fiscal  year,  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  fact,  upon  the  initiative  of  this  sub- 
committee, when  the  question  was  asked, 
"What  would  you  do  about  this  draw- 
down accoimt,"  Admiral  Feet,  Director  of 
the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
at  that  time,  said:  "We  will  absorb  it." 
However,  Mr.  President,  40  hours  be- 
fore the  markup  by  the  full  committee, 
or  less  than  a  day  before  the  markup  by 
the  subcommittee,  the  Department  of  tJie 
Army  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
submitted  to  all  of  the  members  a  memo, 
which  indicated  that  if  this  account  were 
reduced  to  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee,  2,000  American  citizens 
would  be  laid  off. 

If  this  matter  were  of  such  great  im- 
portance, why  was  this  subcommittee 
not  notified  of  this  high  priority  in  a 
timely  fashion  In  1975?  Why  was  it  not 
justified  in  our  hearings  for  fiscal  year 
1976?  Why  did  they  wait  until  40  hours 
before  the  markup  and  come  forth  with 
a  scare  sheet? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
tW5fact  that  the  Army,  acting  upon  cer- 
tification and  authority  of  the  President, 
provided  ammunition  to  Cambodia.  The 
President's  actions  were,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  expressed  views  of  the  com- 
mittee on  conference — views  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  to  come  forth  in  this 
fashion  40  hours  before  the  markup  and 
say,  "This  is  of  such  hlg^  priority  that 
you  must  furnish  the  funds;  otherwise, 
2,000  American  citizens  are  going  to  be 
laid  off,"  is  not  an  acceptable  way  for  the 
Congress  to  be  Informed  of  the  views  of 
the  executive.  I  hope  there  will  be  some 
improvement. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  our 
transcript.  This  is  part  of  the  interroga- 
tion of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Hofbnan, 
and  we  were  talking  about  the  amounts 
now  in  contention  here: 


Senator  Tmncrr.  In  otlier  words,  you  did 
not  JvBtlfy  ttils  amount  before  tbe  subcom- 
natttee? 

Seoretary  Hofticak.  We  were  not  called. 
Tbe  Army  was  not  called  In  those  hearings. 
No,  we  did  not  testify  In  tbcoe  bearings. 

Senator  Ihottr.  If  this  amount  was  so  im- 
portant, why  didn't  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense at  least  make  an  attempt  to  Justify 
this  bef(x«  us? 

Secretary  Hoffman.  Senator,  I  can't  answer 
that  question.  I  guess  that  one  would  have 
to  say  that  we  were  relying  on  the  authority 
and  tbe  state  of  the  record  as  we  knew  It,  and 
we  saw  no  impediment  to  the  appropriation 
of  tbe  moneys.  Now,  the  clear  light  of  hind- 
sight indicates  that  we  might  have  done 
better  on  that,  certainly,  had  we  known  this 
scenario  would  unfold. 


Another  question  was  asked: 

Were  the  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  stocks  drawn 
under  tbe  authority  of  section  606  In  prior 
years  requested  in  the  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing after  utUizatlon  of  these  stocks?  He- 
member  that  these  stocks  were  used  in  1974. 
We  are  talking  about  fiscal  1975,  the  year 
after. 

Secretary  Hoffman.  In  fiscal  ^75  they 
were  not,  sir. 

Senator  luotrvE.  Why  not? 

Secretary  Hoffman.  I  don't  know  the  an- 
swer with  particularity,  why  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  administration  In  that  year. 

Senator  Inoute.  Weren't  they  of  high 
priority? 

Secretary  Hoffman.  We  thought  they  were, 
in  the  Army.  There,  again,  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  was  submitted  in  that 
year  did  not  include  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear  thatun- 
der  section  506  the  administration,  in 
drawing  down  these  supplies  from  De- 
fense Department  stocks,  can  anticipate 
some  reimbiu-sement.  That  does  not  ob- 
viate the  fact  that  the  request  for  reim- 
bursement must  go  through  the  full  ap- 
propriation process.  In  this  cp.se,  it  did 
not. 

Nonetheless,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, without  justification,  went  forward 
and  entered  into  contracts;  and  40  hours 
before  our  markup,  they  presented  us 
with  a  fait  accompli.  As  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  I  resent  this  procedure. 
In  the  future,  I  expect  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  all  other  agencies  to 
come  forward  to  the  subcommittee,  pre- 
sent their  cases,  and  formally  justify 
each  request. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  will  be  willing 
to  accept  this  compromise  of  $200  mil- 
lion. I  have  no  wish  to  disrupt  the  pro- 
curement program  of  the  U.S.  Army.  I 
do  hope  however  that  a  message  will  be 
carried  to  the  Department  so  that  in  the 
future  it  will  do  a  better  job  of  present- 
ing its  requests. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee.  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report,  on 
page  121,  captioned  "Reimbureement  of 
Department  of  Defense." 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beimburaement  of  Department  of  De- 
fense.— The  Committee  recommends  disal- 
lowance  of  $298,913,000  of  the  $323,913,000 


requested  for  liquidation  of  Department  of 
ISefense  contract  authority  incurred  in  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  These  fvnds  are  re- 
quested to  reimbitfse  the  XTepartment  for 
DOD  stocks  used  to  provide  foreign  military 
assistance  in  excess  of  funds  q>eclflcally  ap- 
pn^riated  for  that  purpose. 

Section  506  of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
authorizes  tbe  Department  of  Defense  to  "in- 
cur obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimburse- 
ments" up  to  an  amount  specified. 

In  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  the 
amount  specified  was  $250  million:  however, 
m  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
CoDunittee  of  Conference  tbe  otmferees  clear- 
ly stated,  "It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  up  to  $200  mUUon  of 
the  emergency  military  assistance  require- 
ments for  Cambodia  be  furnished  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  in  this  section." 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1975  the 
amoimt  qieclfied  was  reduced  to  $150  mil- 
lion with  a  limitation  of  $75  million  for 
Cambodia. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  seeks  re- 
imbursement of  $249,598,000  In  DOD  stocks 
which  were  utilized  In  Cambodia  In  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $74,315,000  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
These  two  items  comprise  a  total  request  of 
$323,913,000  to  Uquidate  contract  authority 
incxirred  in  prior  years. 

In  his  aiq>earance  before  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  July  10,  1974,  Vice 
Admiral  Ray  Peet,  Director  of  the  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency  supplied  the 
Committee  with  an  answer  as  to  how  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  handle  this 
matter  if  subsequent  appropriations  were 
not  forthcoming. 

Senator  Inouyi;.  Ha.<i  the  Department  an- 
ticipated reimbursement  of  these  cost:;  in  the 
1975  request  of  $985  milUon? 

Admiral  Peet.  We  know  we  need  to  make 
reimbursement,  but  the  administration  has 
not  decided  as  to  how  and  when  we  are 
going  to  request  funds  for  that  reimb'-n-se- 
ment. 

Senator  Inotjte.  I  suppose  it  comes  In  c-i  a 
supplemental? 

Admiral  Pket.  That  certainly  is  possibJe. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  it  doesn't  come  through 
on  the  supplemental,  how  would  you  fund 
that? 

Admiral  Peet.  There  is  also  the  possibility 

that  it  could  go  into  next  year's  budget,  or 

it  may  be  that  we  would  have  to  absorb  it. 

Senator    Inouye.     What    was    that    last 

expression? 

Admiral  Peet.  That  we  would  have  to  ab- 
sorb it  and  not  ask  funds  for  reimbursement. 
There  are  many  different  possibilities,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  don't  know  which  one  will  be 
chosen  by  tbe  administration. 

Senator  Inottye.  Would  I  be  correct  to  ps- 
svune  that  you  will  be  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $260  million? 

Admiral  Peet.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  good 
assumption. 

This  Committee  very  clearly  and  in  a 
timely  way  demonstrated  its  concern  with 
what  it  believed  to  be  excessive  levels  of  as- 
sistance provided  Cambodia  in  fiscal  years 
1974-1975.  In  fact,  the  entire  draw-down 
provision  was  nuUified  by  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1974  Senate 
passed  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations 
BUI. 

With  the  exception  of  $25  million  for  re- 
plenishment of  certain  types  of  ammuniiion 
none  of  the  funds  requested  were  formally 
Justified  to  the  Committee.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  feel  oMigated  to  provide  these  reim- 
bursements and  have  eliminated  from  the 
bill  recommended  to  the  Senate  all  in  exce.ss 
of  the  $25  million  earlier  approved  under  a 
.section  113  notification. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  chairman  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 
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My  offering  of  the  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  endorse  the  action  of  the 
administration  In  waiting  until  the  elev- 
enth hour  to  submit  the  request.  I  hope 
that  in  future  years,  if  this  provision  Is 
used  again,  such  action  will  be  taken  only 
in  consultation  with  Congress  and  that 
after  the  contracts  are  made,  the  request 
will  be  presented  to  Congress  in  sufficient 
time  fully  to  Justify  any  such  request. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is   on  agreeing   to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mi-.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  JoHNSTOK,  which  would  restore 
to  H.R.  12203  the  full  amount  of  $323  9 
million  requested  for  the  U.S.  Arm>'. 

The^e  funds  are  needed  to  replenisJi 
AiTTiy  materiel  taken  from  inventory  on 
order  of  the  President  during  the  final 
months  of  the  Cambodia  crLsi.s  in  1975. 
Mr.  Pi"esident,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Martin  R.  Hoffmann  presented  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  this  matter  to  the  De- 
fease Appropriations  Subcommittee  last 
week.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  apijear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  beii^g  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRo. 
as  follows: 

Rem.arks  of  Secretary  or  tuf  Army 
Hoffman.^ 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  appear  before  thi.s  com- 
mittee in  support  ol  the  President's  Budget 
request  for  $324  mUllan  to  repay  Department 
of  Defense  for  stocks  that  were  provided  to 
Cambodia  In  Fiscal  Tears  1974  and  1975. 
In  my  letter  of  16  March  to  Senator  Inouye 
I  outlined  the  Importance  of  this  request 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Army.  I  have  with 
me  today  a  letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clements  urging  your  support  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  point  of  view 
(hand  out  a  copy  of  both  letters).  I  will 
expand  on  .vhy  this  request  deserve«i  your 
support 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  In  support 
of  this  request  is  that  the  Army  responded 
to  a  legitimate  order  from  the  Commander 
111  Chief  when  it  furnished  stocks  to  Cam- 
bodia valued  at  $276  million.  Section  606  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  order  defense  articles  from  the 
ftDcks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  If  he 
determines  It  to  be  In  the  security  Interest 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  period  of 
December  1973  to  January  1975  three  sucb 
determinations  were  made.  I  am  told  the 
Committee  has  three  copies  of  these  docu- 
ments. 


The  second  point  I  wish,  to  make  Is  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Army  acted 
within  the  law  when  It  let  contracts  to  re- 
place the  stocks  before  funds  were  appro- 
priated. Section  606  states: 

■  The  Depaitment  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  incur  in  applicable  appropriations,  obU- 
gations  in  anticipation  of  reimbursement  In 
amount*  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such  or- 
ders under  subsection  tai  of  this  section." 
After  following  what  is  perceived  to  be  a 
legitimate  order,  and  after  taking  action 
within  the  law  to  maintain  our  readiness 
posture  by  replacing  stocks,  the  Army  now 
races  a  potential  shortage  of  $251  million 
if  the  ie\el  of  thl?;  Committee  prevails.  This 
shortage  v/a.s  not  aiitlnpp.ted  in  view  of  the 
laneuBKe  of  Section  506       ■ 

The  stocV;-~  we  provided  for  assistance  to 
Cambodia  came  from  Army  account-s  iji  FY 
1974  and  FY  !975.  Stocks  \h1.'cc1  at  appro.xi- 
mately  $276  million,  primarily  ammunition, 
were  delivered  to  satisfy  military  a.'->slstance 
requiremcnf?.  Obligations  have  been  In- 
curred to  repleni  h  the  fun  value  of  stocks 
provided  Tlius  far,  Army  stocks  have  been 
replenished  In  the  amount  of  approximately 
S200  million  with  970  minicn  In  stocks  yet 
to  be  received. 

The  Army  Incurred  obligations  in  six  ac- 
couni-s  in  the  expectation  that  funds  wotild 
be  pro\ided  by  subsequent  appropriations. 
While  reimbursement  Is  required  for  the  full 
amount,  the  most  critical  amount  is  FY  1974 
Procurement  of  Ammunition  .'Vs  of  end  Jan- 
uarv  only  $78  million  In  direct  obllgatlonal 
autl'.orlty  remained  Obligations  for  replLsh- 
mer.t  of  Section  P06  .s:ocks  -tood  at  $152  mil- 
lion partially  offset  hy  $25  million  In  cash 
providcvi  under  the  Continuing  Resolution 
Au'horitv  for  a  total  of  $127  million  In  obli- 
gations yet  to  be  liquidated.  With  only  $78 
million  lu  direct  obllgatlonal  authorliy  re- 
mainluj,'  the  Army  would  have  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  terminate  open  contracts 
to  avoid  overobllgatlon. 

Treasury  cash  In  the  account  Is  an  addi- 
tional cause  for  concern.  Without  an  infu- 
sion from  outside  sources— either  through 
reimijursement  under  this  Act  or  reprogram- 
miiig  of  other  resource- — U  is  estimated  that 
the  acconnt  will  remain  soUeiit  until  only 
mid-.Vpril 

The  .\rmy  properly  assumed  that  reim- 
bursement would  ultimately  come  from  sub- 
sequent approprlatloi.M  and  took  action  to 
procure  important  program  items  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  procuring  training  ammuni- 
tion, 155  mm  improved  conventional  rounds, 
iiluminating  mortar  rounds,  and  some  con- 
ventional 105  mm  rounds  for  stockpile.  Also 
funds  are  being  applied  to  modernization  of 
production  lines  and  purchase  of  new  pro- 
duction capacity  for  current  procurement 
programs  For  example,  we  are  building  a 
new  Black  Powder  plant  at  the  Indiana  am- 
munition plant  to  provide  modernized  ca- 
pacity for  mobilization. 

If  the  funds  are  not  provided  and  we  do 
not  reprogram  into  the  account,  we  must 
terminate  procurement  of  aiumunition  items 
and  cancel  several  production  facility  proj- 
ects. This  will  Impact  both  commensal  metal 
parts  producers  and  government  loading 
plants  with  near  term  loss  of  about  2000 
people  and  delayed  reduction  of  another  900 
within  a  few  months.  This  will  result  in  an 
unbalanced  inventory  of  components  whicli 
ultimately  will  have  to  be  assembled  Into 
complete  rounds  with  the  requirement  for 
other  funds.  The  production  facility  projects 
are  a  more  difficult  problem.  These  will  be 
stopped  at  different  stages  of  construction 
or  machine  assembly  and  installation.  These 
incompleted  lines  would  later  have  to  be 
completed  with  subsequent  funding. 

The  only  real  alternative  to  either  obtain- 
ing the  payback  funds  or  a  general  curtail- 
ment of  contracts  in  the  fiscal  year  74  Am- 


munition Appropriation  would  be  to  repro- 
gram from  other  current  procurement  ap- 
propriations. This  would  require  prior  Con- 
gressional approval  and  would  have  to  be 
processed  on  an  urgent  basis  to  avoid  over- 
disbursement  In  the  Tieasury  balance  as  I 
stated  earlier. 

Such  reprograming,  however,  would  have  a 
direct  and  adverse  impact  on  the  Army's 
readiness  and  modernization  program.  It 
would  simply  curtail  already  authorized  and 
appropriated  programs  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. The  entire  payback  amount,  if  lost, 
would  have  a  net  equivalent  impact  of  about 
eight  percent  reduction  of  the  Army's  Fis- 
cal Year  1976  procurement  program.  In  tangi- 
ble terms,  this  would  be  enough  funds  to 
procure  197  AH-IS  Attack  Helicopter  or  627 
M60A1  Tanks. 

lu  buramary,  Mr.  Ch.ahman,  the  Army's 
situatioii  is  this: 

Stocks  valued  at  $276  million  were  provided 
to  Cambodia  In  response  to  Presidential  di- 
rectives. 

Contracts  were  let  to  replace  these  stocks 
imder  the  Authority  of  Section  606  of  the 
Foreign  .Assistance  Act. 

If  the  funds  are  not  provided,  contracts 
will  have  to  be  terminated.  But  overe.xpendi- 
ture  will  be  unavoidable. 

At  this  late  date  In  the  fiscal  year  the  only 
source  of  funds  from  which  to  reprogram 
funds  are  procurement  accounts.  This  would 
entail  cancelling  contracts  for  equipment  for 
which  the  Army  has  a  need. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
material  had  originally  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Armj-.  It  Is  vitally 
needed  by  tlie  Army  for  Its  inventoi-y.  It 
would  be  terribly  wrorig  for  the  Congress 
to  punish  tlie  Armj"  by  denying  the  fund.s 
to  accomplisli  this  replacement. 

Secretary  Hoffmann,  in  his  fine  ex- 
planation of  the  situation,  stated  tliat 
the  funds  requested  "in  tangible  terms 
would  be  enough  to  procure  197  AH-IS 
Attack  Helicopters  or  627  M-60A1 
tanks." 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  support  approval  of 
all  of  these  funds,  as  required  by  the 
Johnston  amendment  and  provided  for 
in  the  House  bill.  However,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  bill's  floor  manager  have 
agreed  to  strike  a  compromise  at  $200 
million. 

In  that  evciit,  I  shall  support  the  com- 
promise. However,  it  is  my  hope  that  in 
conference  the  House  position  wiU  pre- 
vail, so  the  Ai'my  will  have  the  funds 
sufficient  to  replace  the  equipment  which 
the  Congress  had  earlier  approved  for 
the  Army  inventory. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roil. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  "•188,- 
500.000. "  a.td  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $126,- 
OOO.OOO'. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  poiding  legislatloii  approiMl- 
ates  funds  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Tbe 
amendment  deals  witti  ttie  voluntary 
funds  for  international  organisationB 
and  prc^rams,  namely,  the  United  Na- 
tions. For  fiscal  1975,  for  the  voiuntary 
programs,  the  Congress  approprifU^d 
$125  million.  Now  we  come  to  1976.  Tbe 
House  of  Representatives  has  recom- 
mended that  that  appropriation  be  in- 
creased to  $160  million,  nearly  a  30-per- 
cent increase. 

The  Senate  Committee  cm  Appropria- 
tions has  not  been  satisfied  with  that 
very  large  increase;  it  has  proposed  that 
the  funds  be  increased  to  $189,500,000  for 
1976.  That  represents  an  Increase  of 
$63.5  million,  or  some  50  percent — a  50- 
percent  increase  in  that  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is  totaUy 
unjustified.  What  has  the  United  Nations 
done  in  the  past  year  to  Justify  the 
American  taxpayers  increasing  the  vast 
sums  which  it  gives  to  that  organiza- 
tion? I  speak  as  one  who,  through  the 
years,  has  supported  the  United  Nations. 
I  return  to  tbe  United  States  from  Oki- 
nawa during  World  War  n  at  the  same 
time  that  the  United  Nations  was  formed 
in  San  Francisco,  in  May  of  1945. 1  have 
felt  a  rapport  with  the  world  organiza- 
tion over  the  years.  I  felt  then  tiiat  it 
could  be  an  organization  which  would 
prevent  or  make  it  imnecessary  for  Amer- 
icans to  go  to  foreign  lands  to  fight,  so  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  worthwhile  orga- 
nization. I  have  been  a  friend  of  the 
United  Nations  through  the  years.  In 
more  recent  years,  however,  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  its  activities,  and  that 
disappointment  has  increased  during  the 
past  few  years. 

In  any  case,  I  see  no  Justification  for 
increasing  the  already  tr^nendous  ap- 
propriations that  C<Higress  has  been 
making  to  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  past  year,  a  toUa  of  some 
$450  million,  in  toto,  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  Uhited  Nations  and  is  being 
proposed  for  this  year.  This  particular 
item  on  page  4  of  the  legislation  is  for 
intematicmal  organizations  and  pro- 
grams. In  this  one  item  alone,  the  cun- 
mlttee  proposal  suggests  or  writes  in  the 
figure  of  $189.5  million.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  that  is  a  50-percent  Increase  over 
the  previous  year's  appropriation.  I  thtrifc 
that  is  totally  unjustified.  My  amend- 
ment would  keep  the  figure  of  $125  mil- 
lion, the  same  as  Congress  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  spending 
imder  control,  we  have  to  start  some- 
where. Each  year,  we  cannot  continue  to 
Increase  every  item,  down  the  line,  by 
large  percentage  points.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  start  to  hold  the  line  on 
some  of  these  programs.  I  think  that 
right  now,  with  this  bill  and  this  United 
Nations  appropriation,  is  the  time  that 
we  can  say,  "We  aie  not  gohig  to  reduce 
our  contribution,  even  though  jrou  have 
given  just  cause  for  deductions  by  the 
American  people;  we  are  not  going  to 
reduce  our  contribution  but  we  are  not 
going  to  increase  it,  either."  The  amend- 
ment would  hold  the  line  at  $125  million. 


BCr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  wiQ  the 
Senator  yield  a  few  minutes  to  me  in 
support  of  his  amendmcDt? 

Mir.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  trom.  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
SenafaHT  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  turn 
its  attention  more  specifically  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program 
as  one  example — ^just  one  example — of 
the  programs  that  we  are  Increasing  our 
contributions  to,  and  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  1975  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tion for  the  UNDP  was  $7.89  million.  The 
necessity  for  raising  this  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1976  above  the  $85  million 
level  recently  approved  by  the  House  Is 
far  from  evident.  Compelling  need  for 
this  agency  to  receive  from  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers over  $42  million,  over  50  percent 
more  than  it  received  from  us  last  year, 
is  far  from  evident. 

We  inquired  of  the  Department  of  State 
as  to  the  individual  contributions  and 
expenditures  by  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program.  In  response,  the 
DQiartment  of  State  provided  us  with  a 
list  of  anticipated  total  contributions 
and  expenditures  for  the  UNDP.  Analy- 
sis of  this  list  indicates  clearly  that  an 
increase  in  funds  for  this  program, 
niiich  is  proposed  by  the  bill  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  seeks  to  re- 
strict back  to  the  current  year's  fund- 
ing, would  mean  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
would  directly  be  funding  some  of  the 
richest  nations  in  the  world,  nations  be- 
longing to  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Export  Countries. 

En  1975  the  10  OPEC  nations  that  were 
monbers  of  the  UNDP  contributed 
imder  $12  million  to  that  program  and 
received  in  expenditures  under  that  pro- 
gram $33.5  million. 

Since  the  major  function  of  the  UNDP 
is  technical  assistance  and  preinvest- 
vaeDX,  planning  for  capital  formation  ex- 
poidltures,  the  United  States  finds  it- 
self in  a  position  of  financing  OPEC 
capital  formation.  In  other  words,  you 
have  a  prosperous  large  country,  the 
United  States,  financing  the  assistance 
for  capital  formation  in  a  number  of 
countries  that  are  smaller,  far  smaller, 
than  the  United  States,  and  per  capita 
in  terms  of  income,  and  in  terms  of  cash 
reserves,  unb^evably  better  oflf  since 
the  last  few  years. 

I  would  suggest  that  our  annual  pay- 
ments to  OPEC  states  for  energy  prod- 
ucts alone  represent  more  than  enough 
capital  formation  for  any  one  nation  to 
have  to  contribute. 

Since  25  percent  of  the  UNDP  was 
funded  by  the  United  States  In  1975,  It  Is 
obivous  that  American  taxpasrers  have 
unwittingly  given  OPEC  nations  $8.33 
million  imder  this  program.  Specific  ex- 
amples include  the  following  for  1975: 
Libya  contributed  $588,000  and  received 
$1  million;  Algeria  contributed  $750,000 
and  yet  received  targeted  expenditures 
of  $4  million:  Saudi  Arabia  and  Vene- 
zuela contributed  $660,000,  and  received 
$2  mllUon. 
I,    therefore,    urge    support    of    the 


amoidment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and.  incidentally,  it  Is 
quite  in  line  with  the  committee  report 
from  tbe  House  on  page  28  of  which  the 
committee  stated : 

The  oommlttee  Is  stui  not  satisfied  with 
tbe  operation  of  the  UN  Devetopment  Pro- 
gram (ITNDP).  During  the  beaiLigB  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  XIKDP  not  only  had 
1,051  personnel  in  Its  headquarters  and  field 
operations  but  that  the  TIMDP  hired  9,801 
experts  In  1974.  The  committee  feels  that 
this  certainly  would  make  for  a  top-heavy 
organization.  In  addition,  it  was  discovered 
that  tbe  UNDP  administered  9337  individ- 
ual country  and  Intercountry  projects. 

According  to  testimony,  Man  UNDP  Plans 
a  program  level  of  9556  million  in  1976.  This 
total  could  be  revised  downward — 

I  emphasize  that  is  the  committee's 
suggestion. 

This  total  could  be  revised  downward, 
which  compares  to  $480.2  million  in  1975 
and  $417.1  miUion  m  1974.  It  ^ipears  that 
the  UNDP  not  only  has  an  enormous  opera- 
tion under  way  but  they  plan  to  continue  to 
increase  the  operation,  and  the  oommlttee 
questions  whether  this  type  of  operation 
can  be  or  has  been  properly  administered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  STONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dorothy  Parker  be 
allowed  the  privileges  of  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, I  would  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  during  the  last  year  and  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question  what  has  the 
United  Nations  done  during  this  last  year 
to  merit  a  substantial  Increase  In  volun- 
tary contributions  by  the  UJ3.  taxpayers 
other  than  insulting  the  United  States, 
demeaning  the  United  States,  criticizing 
the  United  States,  voting  against  the 
motions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations?  Other  than  trying  to 
bring  us  low,  what  have  they  done  to 
deserve  and  earn  extra  money  from  tax- 
payers who  are  overburdened,  in  the  first 
place,  and  what  have  they  done  to  de- 
serve extra  voluntary  contributions  from 
a  country  suffering  from  a  very  great  def- 
icit situation?  In  other  words,  what  have 
they  done  to  merit  the  UjB.  borrowing 
money  so  that  we  can  increase  volimtary 
contributions  in  a  very  substantial  way 
to  some  of  the  lightest  populated  coun- 
tries with  the  heaviest  cash  reserves  in 
the  world  today? 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  support  of 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
very  revealing  figures  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  brought  out  In  regard  to 
the  expenditures  by  the  United  Nations 
to  the  many  countries  throughout  Qie 
world. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
ended  on  Just  the  right  note:  Why  should 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
ward the  United  Nations  \nf  substantial- 
ly Increasing  Its  approixlatlons? 
I  would  like  someone  to  point  out,  it 

anyone  can,  just  what  the  United  Na- 
tions has  done  during  the  past  few  years 
in  behalf  of  world  peace.  What  has  ihe 
UJJT.  done  to  justify  the  United  States  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  funds  for 
that  organization  each  year? 

This  amendment  that  I  offer  does  not 
reduce  the  funds.  It  just  says  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  now.  It  says  that  we  see  no 
justification  for  additional  expenditures 
for  this  project. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  for  the  past  4  years  the  Congress 
has  dealt  rather  severely  with  contribu- 
tions to  United  Nations  organizations 
especially  with  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program.  I  believe  that  as  a 
result  of  this  action  the  UNDP  has  im- 
proved its  operations. 

These  statistics  cited  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida,  which  were 
persented  in  1975.  were  the  cDntribution.<; 
and  expenditures  of  1974.  In  1974  It  Is 
true  that  some  of  the  OPEC  countries 
were  net  recipients  and  not  net  contribu- 
tors. But  in  this  year,  this  calendar  year, 
you  will  find  that  many  of  the  OPEC 
countries  will  be  net  contributors,  espe- 
cially Saudi  Arabia. 

There  are  other  OPEC  comitries  that 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  be  net 
recipients,  Indonesia,  for  one.  Indonesia 
has  a  per  capita  gross  national  product 
of  $100  a  year.  It  is  true  that  Indonesia 
has  oil,  but  that  fact  alone  does  not 
suggest  that  Indonesia  is  a  very  pros- 
perous coimtry. 

As  to  the  question.  "What  has  the 
United  Nations  done  in  the  past  year?" 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  United 
Nations  has  been  very  active. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  things  that 
we  happen  to  hear  about  are  the  nega- 
tive. If,  because  of  a  U.N.  presence,  there 
is  no  war  in  some  border  country,  no 
mention  of  that  is  made  in  the  press. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
here  that  as  a  result  of  our  funding  of 
United  Nations  activities,  forces  of  the 
U.N.  have  stood  between  the  Israeli 
Forces  and  the  armies  of  confrontation 
Arab  States.  I  think  it  might  be  safe  to 
say  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  forces, 
there  would  be  shooting. 

United  Nations  forces  have  been  sta- 
tioned In  Cyprus.  We  do  not  hear  much 
about  them  because  there  is  no  shooting 
today.  But,  if  it  were  not  for  these  troops, 
hostilities  might  again  have  broken  out. 
In  matters  of  economic  and  humani- 
tarian assistance,  the  United  Nations 
has  also  been  active.  An  example  of  U.N. 
activity  can  be  found  in  those  African 
countries  in  the  Volta  River  Basin  which 
are  plagued  by  a  parasitic  disease  car- 
ried by  black  flies.  Each  year  40  million 
Africans  become  blind  from  river  blind- 
ness. 

The  United  Nations  is  working  on  a 
health  program  to  counter  this  terrible 
dlsettse.  It  is  a  program  which  Involves 
seven  countries.  To  be  effective,  the  pro- 
gram must  have  the  cooperative  support 


of  several  coimtrles.  It  must  be  a  multl- 
lateral  effort  and  that  is  a  Job  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Another  example  is  the  drought  in 
Sahel.  It  totals  3J5I  million  square 
miles — the  United  States  is  3.600  million 
square  miles.  In  that  vast  area,  the 
United  Nations  is  trying  to  bring  about 
a  concerted  international  effort  to  re- 
duce the  impact  of  the  drought,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  successful. 

When  we  attack  the  United  Nations, 
v.e  are  not  just  attacking  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program.  We  also  at- 
Uck  the  Sahel.  the  Volta  River  basin, 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  I 
Iiave  not  heard  anyone  say  anything 
about  UNICEF.  The  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Operational 
Fund  an  Agency  that  we  contribute  to. 
The  World  Meteorological  Organization 
which  gives  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
advance  notii^e  on  hurricanes,  typhoons. 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization.  The  World  Food  Program, 
which  plays  a  major  part  in  feeding  the 
hungry.  Then  we  have  the  United  Na- 
tionj;  Relief  and  Works  Agency.  UNRWA. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  feel  that  the  funding  level  in 
which  the  United  States  participates,  in 
am  junt  of  proportion  and  money  we  con- 
tribute to  those  very  worthwhile  pro- 
grams, is  a  fair  allotment  and  allocation 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  invite  my  friend  to  look 
at  page  68  of  the  committee  report  and 
lie  will  see  what  the  percentages  are. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  which 
handles  this  bill — some  4  years  ago — 
many  of  these  estimates  exceeded  40  per- 
cent. Today  they  average  about  25  per- 
cent. 

At  one  time,  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  our  share  of  the  contributions  to 
many  of  these  organizations  exceeded  60 
percent  because  we  were  the  country 
with  the  strongest  economy.  But  since 
then,  our  European  allies  have  become  a 
bit  more  affluent  and  I  think  we  have 
been  successful  in  encouraging  them  to 
participate  more  fully. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  dear  friend  from  Virginia 
and  cosponsored  by  my  friend  from 
Florida  would  really  disrupt  some  of 
these  programs. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  reconsider  be- 
cause what  he  proposes  to  reduce  is  a 
program  that  is  coming  into  its  own. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  WNDP 
programs  have  not  been  administered  in 
the  best  fashion  possible. 

For  200  years,  this  country  has  been 
trj'ing  to  devise  a  government  where  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  in  the  best  fashion 
possible.  Each  year  we  hear  criticisms. 
Apparently  we  have  not  been  altogether 
successful  in  perfecting  our  own  pro- 
grams. The  United  Nations.  I  believe,  is 
doing  its  best  and  in  many  ways,  it  has 
been  successful. 

If  we  can  do  away  with  river  blindness 
In  the  Volta  River  basin,  If  we  can  bring 
food  to  the  millions  of  people  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Sahel  region,  If  we  can  some- 


how reduce  the  population  growth  rate 
in  the  world,  if  we  can  increase  the  har- 
vest of  ocean  fisheries,  if  we  can  do  all 
these  things  in  addition  to  providing 
peace   In   this    world,    I   say   the   full 
amounts  are  well  justified. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  hawjy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  position  on  this  matter  be- 
cause I  think  any  cut  in  the  interna- 
tional organizations  item  is  boimd  to  fall 
heavily,  if  not  totally,  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Fund. 

For  the  reasons  that  have  been  ex- 
plained aheady  in  the  debate,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
full  $120  miUion  requested  for  UNDP  by 
the  administration  and  that  the  $65 
million  for  other  international  organiza- 
tions will  stay  as  well. 

For  a  good  many  years,  the  American 
share  of  contributions  to  the  UNDP  has 
been  dropping — it  sounds  here  in  the  de- 
bate as  if  we  have  been  increasing  over 
the  years,  in  fact  it  has  dropped — and  it 
is  now  below  20  percent,  I  think  slightly 
over  18. 

Despite  this  drop,  the  United  States 
has  managed  always  to  have  one  of  its 
citizens  chosen  as  the  program's  direc- 
tor. Very  recently  Brad  Morse,  who 
served  ably  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Massachusetts, 
became  the  third  distinguished  American 
to  serve  as  UNDP  Administrator.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  we  give  him  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
this  his  first  year  in  the  job.  We  can  only 
do  that  by  approving  the  full  $120  mil- 
Uon  requested  by  the  administration. 

I  do  not  offer  that  as  an  isolated  point, 
because  at  this  point  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  realize  we  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  all  of  the  details  of  the  program, 
as  the  chairman  has  given  a  number  of 
illustrations  as  to  the  kind  of  ways  that 
the  money  is  used.  So  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  great  detail  on  that.  But  I  am 
confident  that  the  problems  that  have 
been  raised  here  on  the  floor  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  and  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
are  self -correcting,  the  problems  related 
to  OPEC  and  all  of  the  reasons  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  has  cited.  We  are, 
after  all,  in  this  program  in  a  5-year 
cycle,  and  that  5-year  cycle  ends  in  1976. 
We  are  not  going  to  find  ourselves  in  that 
kind  of  position. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nav.<:  were  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  I  am  confident  that 
such  problems  as  exist  in  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  ameliorated,  and  quickly  I 
think,  under  the  strong  and  effective 
leadership  of  the  former  Congressman, 
Mr.  Morse. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  already 
much  has  been  done  to  achieve  the  aim 
of  making  all  of  the  OPEC  countries  net 
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dcmors  to  UNDP.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
will  probably  continue  to  need  aome  ^rpe 
of  assistance,  since  all  are  taa  derel- 
oped — through  wealtbiy — oountrleB. 

But  certainly,  an  balance,  ihey  are 
gobig  to  be  donors  rather  than  pecvde 
who  are  taking  out. 

Ihope  that  the  Senate  will  not  let  some 
of  the  past  administrative  failures  that 
have  been  mentioned  weigb.  heavily 
against  funding  this  program  this  year 
with  this  kind  of  administration. 

The  UMZXP  has  <Hie  other  important 
virtue,  I  think,  which  I  would  like  to 
point  out:  It  concentrates  much  of  its 
efforts  on  helping  the  poorest  oountarles. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  WXDP'b  expendi- 
tures go  to  these  28  countries  which  have 
per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  $100. 
These  are  countries  which  are  most  need- 
ful of  eiEsistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  view  that 
the  United  States  helps  itself  when  it 
helps  the  poorest  coimtries. 

We  are  not  and  cannot  be  Insulated 
from  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 
Certainly,  we  should  have  discovered 
that  by  now.  I  think  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  it. 

I  know  it  is  popular  these  days  to  say 
that  the  United  Nations  is  a  failure;  that 
the  United  Nations  does  not  do  anything 
that  helps  us;  that  everybody  attacks  us 
in  the  United  Natkms;  that  sxuaehow  we 
ought  not  participate  in  it  or  we  ought 
to  participate  in  it  with  less  enthusiasm. 
I  believe  that  is  the  wrong  approach. 
We  have  worked  at  this  organisation  for 
30  years,  and  we  are  not  about  to  destroy 
it.  We  have  worked  at  it.  If  we  beUeve  in 
it,  and  it  is  not  going  our  way  at  the 
moment  or  on  particular  resolutions, 
then  certainly  we  ought  to  w<H:k  within 
the  organization  to  make  our  point  dear. 
I  do  not  think  we  do  that  by  simply  cut- 
ting back  and  cutting  back  and  cutting 
back.  Indeed,  I  think  that  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  here 
about  how  much  we  contribute  to  the 
United  Nations.  Duiing  the  1950's  and 
the  early  1960's  the  United  States  was 
bearing  about  60  percent  of  the  flnanclal 
burden  of  the  United  Nations.  That  de- 
creased steadily  until  1973  when  our  as- 
sessed contributions  have  declined  to  25 
percent  of  the  total,  and  the  same  is  true 
on  the  voluntary  side. 
Mr.  STONE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yldd  in  a  moment 
In  the  1960's.  we  contributed  33  per- 
cent. Last  year  we  contributed  slightly 
more  than  18  percent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee  recommendation  is  to 
increase  that  trom  18  percent  to  23.9  per- 
cent 

Lastly,  before  yielding  to  my  friend 
from  Floilda,  let  me  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  the  Important  thing  here  is  that  we 
have  an  alternative  to  war.  No  one  sug- 
gests for  a  moment  that  by  funding 
UNDP  we  are  going  to  immediately  pre- 
vent a  war  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
world.  We  argue  vociferously  here  over 
whether  we  will  contribute  $190  millloa 
or  $125  minion  and  yet  2  weeks  ago  we 
heard  the  Secretary  of  Defense  say  we 
are  going  to  build  Tridents  which  wfll 
cost  U5  $1.5  bnilon  and  no  one  on  Vtiis 
floor  raised  the  sllsbtest  objection. 


We  cwdd  increase  the  total  amount  of 
the  DNDP  eight  tknes  over  toe  the  eost 
flf  one  Ttident  solanarkie. 

I  lliiDk  It  Urn  aood  Inveatment  in  our 
national  aeenrtty. 

I  yldd  for  a  question. 

Ifr.  STONE.  The  Soiator  said  some  38 
percent  of  these  ezpenditares  went  to  the 
potHest  countries.  How  much  went  to  the 
rich  countries,  such  as  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries? 

lir.  CLARK.  What  I  have  suggested 
with  regard  to  the  OI^C  countries  is 
that  the  only  reason  we  find  oorsdves  in 
a  position  at  all  of  having  some  of  those 
countries  get  more  back  tlian  they  put  in 
is  because  they  were  in  a  5-year  cycle 
which  ends  this  year. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  the  5-year  cycle  formula  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rQ>eated  for  the  next  5-year 
cycle  and  that  the  net  product  formula 
for  1971  through  1973  is  the  formula 
that  would  be  used  for  the  next  5  years 
forUNr»»? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  S«iator's  im- 
pression from  those  comments  that  the 
OPEC  countries  as  a  whole  are  going  to 
take  more  out  than  they  put  in? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
they  are  going  to  take  out  I  only  know 
how  much  they  are  going  to  put  in.  The 
dispnvortion  of  c<mtrlbnti(m  between  us 
and  the  other  countries,  even  better  able 
than  us  to  contribute,  not  only  would  be 
perpetuated  but  would  be  accentuated. 

Does  the  Smator,  for  example,  know 
how  much  net  national  product— rwdl, 
let  us  take  Saudi  Arabia  as  an  example — 
they  contributed  to  the  United  Nations 
in  general?  Does  the  Senator  know  that 
it  is  0.06  percent? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  because  the  director  of 
the  bill  has  some  time  problems.  On  the 
basis  of  total  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a  percent  of  gross  naticmal 
product,  whifdi  I  b^eve  the  Senator  was 
taOdng  about,  the  United  States  is  tied 
with  Ecuador  and  Pakistan  in  68th  posi- 
tion. The  OPEC  countries  c<mtribute  a 
larger  sliare  of  their  GNP  to  the  United 
Nations  than  does  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  OPEC  countries  give 
less  than  one-third  per  capita  of  what 
ISTAd  gives.  Is  the  SenatcH*  aware  of 
that?  And  the  wealth,  the  comparative 
wealth  betweoi  the  State  of  Israel  and 
those  OPEC  nations,  is  just  a  little  bit 
diflferait  these  days. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Israel  gets  more  from  UNDP 
than  th^  put  in  UNDP. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  correct  the  record. 

Ur.  STC^NE.  If  it  were  correct,  I  am 
not  so  mui^  concerned  about  the  ratio 
of  how  much  is  put  in  to  how  much  is 
taken  out  as  just  how  mu<^  is  put  in. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Israel  puts  in  0.21 
percent  of  its  net  national  product  aad 
Saudi  Arabia  0.06.  That  is  less  than  one- 
third  as  much,  with  countries  of  about 
the  same  populatlcm  and  sine. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  source  of  that 
InfMrmation? 

Ur.  STONE.  This  is  the  member  states' 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  reg- 


ular budget  for  197$.  This  is  the  same 
approadi  in  the  DMCHP  but  I  am  taking 
ttw  totaL  Tills  was  given  to  my  staff  by 
one  of  ttie  bndset  oOcials  of  the  United 
Ifetkms  last  weekend. 

Mr.  CTiABK  What  I  am  saying  is  if 
one  takes  a  pncentage  of  our  gvoss  na- 
Uooal  product  that  we  oontribote  to  the 
United  Nations,  we  are  Mth  among  the 
nations,  and  if  one  takes  the  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
OPBC  oounlaries,  they  give  a  larger  per- 
centage of  thefr  GNP  to  the  United  Na- 
tions than  does  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  the 
time  of  the  managers  of  the  IhIL  I  want 
to  close  on  this  note  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  is  accurate:  We  have  a  very 
iiaishly  discriminatory  formula  which 
discriminates  against  relatively  prosper- 
ous countries  that  have  large  popolataons 
in  favor  of,  grossly  in  favor  of,  relatively 
small  populaticm  countries  with  jKosper- 
ous  gixiss  national  products.  Witness  the 
difference  between  tiie  OPBC  lightly  pop- 
ulated countries,  very  prosperous  gross 
natkmal  laoducts.  and  that  of  ourselves. 
The  population  factor  coupled  with  the 
gross  national  product  is  >»aj»=hiy  dis- 
criminatory against  the  United  States 
taxpayer  and  in  favor  of  prosperous 
countries  which  are  smaiL  lliis  Senator 
believes  that  a  revisi<Hi  of  all  of  these, 
both  assessments  and  vcriuntary  contri- 
butions, is  well  in  order.  This  Senator  has 
not  complained  about  the  worthwhile- 
ness  of  the  expenditures  of  the  money 
once  contributed;  only  oi  the  discrimina- 
tory and  artritrary  nature  of  the  formulas 
of  t>oth  assessments  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions wliich  militate  against  our 
country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor's point  I  am  simply  saying  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  give  $125  million  to  help  hungry  people 
and  we  are  prepared  to  spoid  $100  million 
on  military  defense,  it  is  just  a  misspoit 
priority. 
I  yield  the  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  make  one  comment? 

If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  lnta%sted, 
we  are  wining  to  give  $125  million.  That 
is  precisely  what  the  amendment  does. 
It  does  set  the  figure  at  $125  minion. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  meant  for  the  UNDP. 
Ml".  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Hie  objec- 
tion I  have  is  the  increase  above  that 
$125  miUion  by  50  percent  to  $189,500,000. 
which  I  think  is  not  questioned. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  I  rise  to 
c^^xise  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Most  of  the  arguments  have  been 
made.  However,  I  do  feel  that  this  im- 
portant and  significant  cutback  for  the 
UNDP  would  hurt  many  countries  that 
have  agreed  with  our  positions  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  that  to  view 
funding  for  UNDP  as  a  question  to  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  whether  some 
countries  have  voted  for  or  against  us  in 
the  Ul^.  is  wrong.  If  we  woe  to  cut  back 
significantly  on  these  funds,  many  coun- 
tries which  are  our  friends  would  be  in- 
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jured.  Moreover,  orderly  growth  of  the 
world's  econcany.  which  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  U.8.  overseas  trade  and  in- 
vestment, would  be  adversely  affected. 

Some  would  say  our  support  of  the 
UNDP  Is  strictly  himianltarlan.  While 
this  is  important  it  is  not  the  only  reason 
we  support  the  UNDP.  With  that  support 
we  gain  tangible  benefits.  Jobs  are 
created.  As  has  been  Indicated,  we  need 
a  million  more  Jobs  in  this  country  every 
year,  and  we  need  new  markets  for  our 
products.  These  countries,  as  they  de- 
velop, with  help  provided  by  the  U.N., 
offer  new  markets  for  U.S.  products 
which  we  so  sorely  need. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  significant  cut- 
backs in  UNDP  funding  would  make  it 
verj-  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
keep  its  nationals  in  key  positions  in  the 
organization  which  allows  the  United 
States  to  influence  decisions  affecting 
botli  our  national  and  commercial  in- 
terests. It  is  no  secret  that  other  coun- 
tries would  like  to  push  the  U.S.  person- 
nel out  of  these  key  positions.  I  think  it 
would  be  foolish  for  us  to  give  them  the 
tools  to  do  so  by  reducing  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  UNDP  this  year. 

I  think  this  Is  especially  the  case  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  an  American  has 
recently  assumed  directorship  of  the 
UNDP  from  another  American.  I  think  it 
makes  little  sense  to  undercut  the  new 
Director,  Bradford  Morse,  who  I  think 
most  of  us  will  agree — certainly  all  of  us 
who  know^  him  would  agree — is  a  most 
able  administrator.  As  he  begins  his 
duties,  we  ought  to  support  liim. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  helping  the  United  Na- 
tions or  helping  other  countries.  Cer- 
tainly that  in  itself  is  of  great  value; 
but  we  are  helping  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  is,  of  course,  our  pri- 
mary interest.  I  think  we  will  do  .so.  and 
I  hope  we  will  continue  to  do  so,  by 
helping  defeat  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  which,  although 
he  offers  it  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
sincere  belief  that  we  have  to  cut  back 
some  place,  is  not  the  proper  action  to 
take  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Piesid?nt.  uill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  this  debate,  and  would  like  to  com- 
pliment all  my  colleagues  on  the  way  in 
which  the  issue  has  been  brought  out.  I 
would  like  to  add  one  other  dimension, 
which  is  that  we  are  deahng  with  a  very 
well-organized  Third  and  Fourth  World 
of  developing  coimtries,  the  Third  World 
being  those  which  have  natural  resources 
and  the  Fourth  being  tho.se  which  have 
not. 

One  of  the  big  positions  that  we  have 
taken  came  hi  September  of  1975.  when 
we  took  a  totally  new  direction  in  the 
United  Nations  respecting  the  developing 
world,  in  an  address  and  a  set  of  pro- 
grams which  were  laid  out  by  Secretary 
Kissinger,  with  the  cooperation  of  20 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  implied  prcHnises  there  was 
that  the  OPEC  nations  were  called  upon 
to  contribute  more,  as  they  should  be,  as 


I  think  has  been  properly  pointed  out; 
and  as  the  Third  World  tried  to  organize 
itself  with  the  greatest  sense  of  what  was, 
even  in  its  own  best  interests.  Justice  to 
those  dealt  with  in  the  multinaticHi  cor- 
porations, there  was  an  indication  that 
we  would  not  run  for  cover  under  these 
particular  appropriations,  but  that  we 
would  maintain  them,  giving  the  world 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  better  .job,  in 
totaUty,  economically. 

I  think  it  would  have  a  verj-  miliappy 
effect — these  countries  are  meeting  in 
Nairobi  in  early  May.  and  it  would  have 
a  very  unhappy  effect  if  we  took  a  meas- 
ure of  this  kind  at  this  time.  It  would  be 
misread  as  cracking  down  on  the  Third 
World,  because  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
fusion now  enveloping  it.  If  we  have  a 
chance  to  see  our  way  out  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  believe  we  do.  it  would  be  be- 
cause of  the  intelligent  nursing  of  the 
situation  which  defeating  this  amend- 
ment, with  all  due  respect  to  Senator 
Byrd.  and  he  knows  my  high  regard  for 
him.  would  effectuate  in  their  outlook 
and  theii-  relations  with  the  developed 
world.  To  do  otherwise  would  cost  us  in- 
finitely more  in  terms  of  military  prepa- 
ration, world  disorder.  difiBculties  with 
markets,  et  cetera,  than  what  is  itnolved 
at  this  particular  time. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  simply  want  to  say  agahi,  this 
amendment  does  not  reduce  the  appro- 
priation: it  just  keeps  the  appropriation 
the  same  as  it  is  now.  namely  at  $125 
million.  It  does  reduce  tlie  very  substan- 
tial increase  which  has  been  added  by 
tlie  committee. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  attacks  not  only  the  appro- 
priation proposed  for  the  United  Nations 
Development  Fund,  but  also  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  in  requesting  the 
F^md,  the  opinion  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  in  recommending 
it  and  the  discretion  of  our  former  col- 
league. P.  Bradford  Morse,  now  United 
Nations  Administrator,  in  carrying  out 
the  program. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  deny 
the  full  sum  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Development  Fund  addresses 
itself  to  the  root  of  problems  affecting 
the  liuman  race  and  not  merely  to  cos- 
metic treatment  that  will  not  change 
the  future  for  the  better. 

The  subcommittee  has  found,  as  it  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  page  69,  that 
there  is  a  change  in  attitude  on  tlie  part 
of  participating  member  nations.  There 
is  a  positive  climate  in  this  course  of 
formation.  Nothing  would  blight  this 
favorable  change  faster  than  for  the 
Senate  to  exhibit  a  lack  of  confidence 
at  this  time. 

I  liave  confidence  in  the  President's 
judgment  of  this  need,  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  Hawau 
(Mr.  Inouye)  and  in  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Morse  to  carry  out  the  United  Nations 
program  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  United  States 


to  participate.  I  urge  tlie  Senate  to  defeat 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  included  in 
S.  12203  is  an  appropriation  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion as  the  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  environment  program  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  This  amount  has  been  pro- 
posed under  an  authorization  act  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  1973  and  which  I 
liad  the  honor  to  cosponsor  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Tliat  authorization  was  in  support  of 
the  President's  pledge  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  pay  on  a  match- 
ing basis  up  to  40  percent  of  a  $100  mil- 
lion fund  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed only  $12.5  million  for  the  first  3 
yeans  of  the  program.  That  sum  rep- 
resents less  tlian  30  percent  of  the  total 
contributions  to  the  fund.  If  the  con- 
tribution of  $7.5  million  which  was  ap- 
pro\ed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  fiscal  year  1976  is  adopted,  a  total 
of  $20  million  will  have  been  contrib- 
uted—or exactly  one-half  of  the  total  5- 
year  authorization. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  demonstrate  that  it  is 
prepared  to  make  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  environment  program  conmiensu- 
rate  with  our  obligation  made  at  the 
Stockholm  Environment  Conference  in 
1973  and  with  the  improved  effectivene.ss 
of  the  program,  other  nations  will  have 
little  incentive  to  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  that  un- 
less the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to 
contribute  the  $7.5  million  requested  by 
the  administration  many  important 
projects  of  interest  to  the  United  States 
will  not  be  adequately  funded.  Two  proj- 
ects which  come  Immediately  to  mind 
are  the  global  environmental  monitoring 
system  and  the  assessment  of  ozone  de- 
pletion and  its  consequences. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  appropriation  recommendation  for 
the  United  Nations  environment  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  >.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BAYHt,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
CuLVER>.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel*  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  Trom  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  >  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>  , 
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the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  PB&iisaB) , 
and  the  Senator  from  VenBfonjt  <Mr. 
Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— Teas  37, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


(RoUcall  Vote  Ho. 

mi*%.\ 

YEAS— ST 

AUen 

Kastland 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Bentsen 

f3lam 

Smdolph 

Bxiddey 

CMdwater 

BtMflOff 

Bumpen 

Hanaen 

Bath 

Byrd. 

Baliiia 

Otrtl. 

HunrP.. 

Jr.    Hruaka 

wmiamL 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Lazalt 

StennlB 

Cannon 

Long 

BtOBA 

Curtis 

ICagnuaon 

SfBBlagtOEl 

Dole 

Mccn^an 

Talmadse 

Domenicl 

McOIut« 

TlntnaoDd 

Eagletou 

NAYS— 50 

Toung 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Muakte 

nalrw 

Hatfldd 

BMaoB 

BMdl 

FMkWDOd 

Bdlmon 

HoUlngs 

Paatore 

Biden 

Huddleaton 

Pen 

Brooke 

Humphry 

Pacy 

BiBTliCk 

IiMuy* 

SchwelkM- 

Cliiles 

Javlts 

Soott.Hugh 

Clark 

lohnston 

Spartcmaii 

Cranaton 

Kennedy 

StavBBa 

Duikin 

MnnaSeld 

StOTenaon 

Fong 

Ifathias 

Tan 

Ford 

Tower 

Qlenn 

Metcalf 

Tnaaay 

GrIOin 

llbndale 

Wclcker 

Hart,  Gary 

V^rgan 

WlQiams 

Hart.PhUlpA.   Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1« 

Bayli 

Gravel 

Brock 

Hartke 

Pearaon 

Case 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Leahy 

Culver 

McGee 

Bo  the 

amendment  of 

Mr.  Hakkt 

Btbd,  Jr..  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GLSSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  anienchnent  which  is  at  the  deafc. 

ITie  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SroBn).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olehm)  pro- 
poses an  amendment: 

On  pitcB  4.  Unes  13  and  14,  strike  "•1«8.- 
600X100:  Provided."  and  Insert  in  Ueu  tben- 
of  "$190,600,000:  Provided.  TtiaX  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  be  used  for  tSte  putpoae  of 
strengthening  safeguards  and  irnqmrtkatB  i«- 
laUng  to  nndear  mt»»n^  farllltliin  and  xaa- 
teitels:  Provided  fvrther.  That  sucii  •1.000.- 
000  aball  remain  available  vmtil  expended: 
Provided  further,". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  addi- 
tional funding  addresses  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  is  ot  major  sifl^ilflcanoe  for 
the  whole  world  as  weH  as  for  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  nudear  proUfera,- 
tion  around  the  world  anA  bow  we  moni- 
tor the  Plutonium  outiMt  of  ttie  niKlear 
gen^^ting  plants,  which  now  number 
322  around  the  world,  which  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring.  "Hiey  are  do- 
ing this  job  with  only  some  C4  inspectors. 
of  whom  probably  40  or  45  are  in  the 
held  at  any  one  t4me. 

In  the  Committee  on  Government  O0- 
erati<xis,  we  have  had  hearinsB  that  ad- 
dressed this  problem;  and  witiiout  any 
exceptions,  all  the  experts  who  have  come 
bef (Mre  us  have  been  very  much  In  fwor 
of  an  increasel  expenditure  for  IAEA  Ih- 


mwetaus.  so  that  they  can  get  on  with 
the  job. 

"ttie  admlnistratltm  bas  been  behind 
tbJs  matter.  Seeretuy  of  State  Kissinger 
testifled.  vben  be  was  before  Ibe  com- 
mittee, that  they  would  support  the  pro- 
posal I  make  today. 

Tbe  administration,  in  turn,  is  com- 
tas  in  wftti  a  5-year  miUion-doUar-a- 
yrar  Increase  for  IAEA  inspectors.  The 
reason  for  the  addiUonal  $1  milO^on  that 
this  amendment  provides  is  so  that  in 
this  year,  between  now  and  October, 
wbaa.  tbe  President's  proposal  will  take 
effect,  IAEA  can  get  on  with  tbe  job  now, 
start  hiring  inspectors,  and  not  wait  un- 
tfl  some  time  next  year  before  they  could 
p>  abead  witih  expanding  their  staffs  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  nuclear 
proliferation  that  is  going  on  around  the 
worid. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter.  It  bas 
been  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sea- 
ate  several  times  in  the  pest.  I  do  not 
believe  I  need  to  go  into  any  more  depth 
about  tbe  need  for  this.  I  have  talked 
about  this  proposal  with  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Hawaii  as  weU  as  the 
dtBtingiiished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  tlie  minority  side.  I  belfeve  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amoidment. 

I  do  not  need  a  record  vote  on  the 
amendment,  unless  someone  desires  it. 

Ibe  funds  provided  in  this  amendment 
are  desiierately  needed,  and  I  think  this 
proposal  will  fill  the  bill  between  now  and 
OctfAer  in  helping  IAEA  to  get  on  with 
doing  the  job  that  is  important  to  the 
entire  world,  not  just  the  United  States. 

B«r.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
item  has  been  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  The  sub- 
committee was  prepared  to  increase  the 
appropriation  by  the  sum  suggested  in 
this  amendment.  However,  at  the  time 
of  markup,  as  the  Senate  is  well  aware, 
the  budget  estimate  submitted  by  the 
administratioa  did  not  call  for  this.  The 
scdwommittee  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
arguments  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Soiator.  and  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  <mi  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Ibe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kenmkdt),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Fono,  pro- 
poses an  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Ibe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  20,  between  Unes  16  and  17,  insert 
tbe  following  new  section: 

EICERGENCT    IdGRATXOM'    AND    BZFXrCXE    ASStST- 
AlfCB  FUMU 

iPor  iMceosary  eipeusea  to  cairy  out  the 
proTistons  ot  section  S(c)  of  tbe  Ktlgratton 


and  Befugee  Aiisistance  Authorization  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended  (22  VS.C.  2801),  "$5 - 
000,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  this  matter  over  with  tl>e  floor 
manager,  as  well  as  with  my  colleague 
fnxn  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BaooKc) .  It  is 
a  very  modest  amendment,  only  increas- 
ing the  bill  by  some  $5  milUon,  only  in 
the  area  of  refugee  assistance.  The 
moneys  which  are  avaJlalile  for  this 
particular  area  have  expired.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  administration.  Its  prime 
cosponsorship  is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fohg),  who  is 
ranking  member  of  the  Refugee  Sub- 
committee, which  I  serve  as  chairman. 

Primarily,  it  will  provide  funds  for 
refugee  assistance,  such  as  for  ttie  Chil- 
ean parole  in-ogram,  f<H:  Angolan  ref- 
ugees, and  for  some  of  tbe  pcurticular 
refugee  problems  in  Lebanon  as  well. 
There  are  needs,  and  we  do  have  de- 
mands to  meet  in  terms  of  our  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  merely 
provides  $5  million  for  the  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund 
established  by  Congress  late  last  year  in 
the  Foreign  Rdations  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  Some  $25  mlllicm  was 
authorized  for  this  fund,  to  be  drawn  on 
as  determined  by  the  Pre^oit  and  re- 
idenisbed  after  the  fact  on  the  Pi^esi- 
dent's  request  to  (Congress.  The  new  fund 
is  similar  to  previous  legislative  author- 
ities to  meet  r^ugee  ema"gencies  of  in- 
terest to  the  American  people. 

A  $25  million  appropriation  for  the  new 
fund  is  recommended  in  the  Pi'esident's 
fiscal  year  1976  supplemental  appro- 
priation request,  which  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  in  January.  Action  on  the 
supplemental,  is  not  anticipated  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  But  in  the  meantime  refugee 
emergencies  continue. 

The  purpose  of  our  modest  amendment 
is  to  provide  some  urgently  needed  "seed 
money"  for  the  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assistance  Fund,  pending  con- 
gressional action  on  the  sio^Iemental  re- 
quest. This  will  enable  tbe  President  to 
meet  immediate  humanitarian  Obliga- 
tions and  any  new  emergencies  which 
may  occur  over  the  next  several  weeks. 

Immediate  obligations  include  assist- 
ance for  the  care  and  resetOemeut  of  ref- 
ugees from  Chile,  of  Assyrian  and  Ai-- 
meuian  refugees  in  Lebanon,  of  Kurdish 
refugees  in  Iran,  of  Portuguese  returnees 
from  Angola  in  Portugal,  and  of  Jews  and 
others  from  E^astem  Europe.  And  the  An- 
golan civil  war  has  created  new  hu- 
manitarian emergencies  in  Southon  Af- 
rica. U.S.  assistance  for  these  purposes 
win  be  channeled  through  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees—UNHCR — the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration — 
ICEM — the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross — ICRC — and  the  private 
voluntary  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  voluntary  agencies  working 
with  refugees,  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues strongly  sasfpcat  ttais  amoid- 
ment.  And,  to  daborate  on  Its  purpose  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  lettn*  from 
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the  Department  of  State's  Coordinator 
for  Humanitarian  ASairs,  and  a  caUe 
from  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary* 
Agencies  in  New  York  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  cable  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

March  19,  1976. 
Hon.  EowARO  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  SutKommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  US.  Senate. 

Deas  Sknatob  KxmnmT:  As  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware,  since  the  FY  1976  Department  of 
State  authorization  act  became  law  last  De- 
cember authorizing  a  $26  million  emergency 
fund  In  lieu  of  the  previous  910  million  draw- 
down authority,  the  Department  has  had 
no  available  source  of  funds  to  meet  cur- 
rent emergency  refugee  needs,  inasmuch  as 
action  baa  not  been  taken  to  Initiate  an  ap- 
propriation to  finance  the  emergency  fund 
authorization.  This  has  happened  at  a  time 
when  there  are  a  growing  number  of  new 
refugee  situations  and  other  potential 
trouble  areas  In  which  the  United  Statea 
has  a  serious  concern.  Our  requirements  for 
resources  to  meet  these  needs  are  urgent 
and  compelling  and  yovur  support  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $25  million  for  this  pur- 
pose, imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1976,  Is  earnestly  requested. 

The  Department  originally  requested  that 
the  previously  existing  celling  of  $10  million 
on  the  drawdown  authority  be  Increased  to 
$25  million  In  order  to  be  better  prepared  In 
the  event  that  unforeseen  demands  arose 
during  FY  1976  exceeding  the  old  celling, 
which  the  events  of  FY  1975  had  shown  to  be 
Inadequate.  Congress  preferred  to  authorize 
a  new  $25  million  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assi.staiice  Fund  under  the  For- 
eign Relations  .'Vuthori^'ation  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1976  (P.L.  141).  This  was  to  be  estab- 
lished this  year  to  draw  on  a';  determined  br 
the  President  and  replenished  after  the  fact 
on  our  request  to  Congress.  To  fund  thl.-!.  825 
million  was  requested  as  a  Fiscal  Year  1976 
supplemental  appropriation,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  at  the  same  time  the  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1977  budget  v.eut  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1976. 

In  the  absence  of  funds  being  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Fund,  the  President  Is 
currently  without  any  authority  to  approve 
obligations  and  expenditures  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. We  have  at  the  same  time  urged 
International  organizations  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  Initiate  programs  with  their  own 
resources  to  meet  pressing  human  needs 
without  being  able  to  provide  assurances  that 
at  some  future  tin\e  we  will  assume  some 
of  the  financial  burden. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  urgent  situations 
confronting  us.  A  concerted  effort  is  under- 
way In  Beirut  at  this  moment  to  a.siilst  some 
1,800  Assyrian  and  Armenian  refugees  who 
qualify  for  entry  into  the  United  Stales.  The 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Rcfut;ees  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  safe-haven  in  Greece  and  the 
refugees  are  being  airlifted  to  Athens  for 
U.S.  Immigration  processing.  In  .addition  to 
the  airlift,  the  cost  for  care  and  mainienance 
Is  now  entirely  borne  by  the  UNHCR's  emer- 
pep.cy  fund  which  we  need  to  reimburse 
i'.nniedlately. 

There  Is  a  funlier  ur^eiit  iieevl  to  n-ssist 
Kurdish  refugees  in  Iran  who  are  unable  to 
settle  In  that  country.  Tlie  U.S.  Government 
has  agreed  to  accept  400  of  tliese  ai  cl  an  ad- 
ditional 1,000  could  be  resettled  elsewhere  if 
funds  were  made  available.  To  process  the 
applicants  to  the  United  States  the  refugee.=i 
would  have  to  be  transported  to  the  Pedera' 
Republic  of  Germany  and  maintained  there 


u!itil  finally  accepted.  Such  an  effort  would 
require  substantial  funds. 

Events  in  Angola  have  unfortunately 
created  large  new  groups  of  refugees  In 
neighboring  countries.  Th*  f\UI  dlmenslona 
of  the  problem  of  these  dislocated  persons  In 
such  countries  as  Zaire  and  Zambia  are 
Just  becoming  apparent.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner may  be  obliged  to  Issue  an  appeal  to 
meet  these  needs.  ICKM  has  Issued  an  app««l 
for  $4  million  to  finance  a  program  of  reset- 
tlement for  12,000  Portuguese  Angolans  to 
Brazil,  Venezuela  and  other  countries. 

Not  the  least  of  our  concerns  Is  the  con- 
tinuing need  to  assist  refugees  from  Chile 
who,  in  addition  to  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber processing  for  parole  Into  the  United 
States,  are  finding  resettlement  opportunities 
elsewhere.  MeanwhUe  this  group  Is  In  need 
of  material  assistance  In  countries  through- 
out Latin  America,  and  UNHCR  and  ICEM 
are  In  further  need  of  special  funds  to  pro- 
vide additional  support  for  these  refugees. 

These  are  some  of  the  current  problems. 
There  are  bound  to  be  additional  ones  In 
the  near  future  for  which  no  U.S.  funds  are 
now  available.  Timing  has  thus  become  a 
crucial  factor.  It  now  seems  that  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  as  originally  con- 
templated, could  not  be  enacted  xintll  May 
or  June. 

In  these  circumstances  the  most  practical 
action  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Fiscal 
Year  1976  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation, 
scheduled  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  next 
week,  to  fund  the  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assistance  Fund  In  an  amount  of 
$2.'i  million  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. In  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  I 
would  hope  you  would  find  ample  Justifica- 
tion to  introduce  an  amendment  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  to  fund  the  already  existing 
axKiiorlzatlon  to  meet  emergency  refugee 
and  migration  needs.  Yoiu*  assistance  In  this 
regard  \\  ould  avoid  a  very  serious  gap  in  our 
long  and  traditional  record  of  being  among 
tiie  first  of  nations  to  respond  to  human 
tiagetty 

It  you  require  auy  further  iuforniatlon  ou 
tlii^  (luestiou,  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide 
i%a.-  a  matter  of  high  priority. 
Sincerely, 

J.  M.  WniiON.  Jr., 
Cvijidinulor  for  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

March  20.   1976. 
Seiiaior  Euvv.\ko  M    Klnnedt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.siiington,  D.C. 

Tlie  voluntary  agencies  associated  In  tlie 
Refugee  and  Migration  Committee  of  the 
American  Coimcll  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service,  and  their  constituents,  are 
deeply  troubled  by  the  crisis  facing  the  office 
of  tlte  coordinator  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance unless  funds  authorized  In  P.L.  94-141 
for  tlie  creation  of  the  Emergency  Refugee 
una  Migration  As.4st!Uice  Fund  are  iippropri- 
aied  speedily.  Tragedy  would  rcsuli  from  the 
government'.s  and  the  agencies"  inability  to 
fulfill  the  humanitarian  concerns  and  com- 
mitnieris  made  on  bcl\alf  of  the  .American 
people.  Refugee  a^isistance  programs  that 
may  Imve  to  he  discontinued  are  directed 
to  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
Chile;  t'j  Kurds  from  Iran  as  well  as  As- 
syria.is  und  Armenians  from  Lebanon;  to 
relugees  from  .\ugola  in  Zaire  and  Zambia 
as  well  au  to  exiles  from  Eastern  Europe. 
Pic;irani.s  no*  lu  progres.-  will  come  to  u  sud- 
den liivU;  other  programs,  long  overdue,  wlU 
not  be  liilfiatocl;  and  emergencies  will  not  be 
allevlAted.  We  urge  that  this  tragedy  be 
avei  ted.  We  plead  with  you  to  .sponsor  and 
-suiiiji']  •  an  ar'l''"ii!i«iioti  amendment  on  the 


floor    to   fully    fund    tiie    25    million   dollar 

authorization. 

CHAB1.£S  Steknbebo, 
Chairman,  Refugee  and  Migration  Com- 
mittee, American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service;  and 
American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Ref- 
ugees, Inc.;  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  Inc.;  Ameri- 
can ORT  Federation,  Inc.;  Church 
World  Service;  HIAS,  Inc.;  Interna- 
tional Rescue  ComnMtee,  Inc.;  Luther- 
an Immigration  and  Refugee  Service; 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Service  of 
United  States  Catholic  Conference; 
Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  humanitarian  need  now  for  this 
fund.  I  hoi}e  my  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  understand  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  be 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

A  $25  million  emergency  refugee  and 
migration  assistance  fund  was  author- 
ized under  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act.  fiscal  year  1976 — Public  Law 
94-141,  November  29,  1975.  No  money 
has  been  appropriated  imder  this  au- 
thorization. 

This  authorization  amended  and  in 
fact,  replaced  a  previous  $10  million  a 
year  drawdown  fund  authorized  imder 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962 — Section  20.  Previously,  $10 
million  a  year  was  appropriated  and  up- 
on a  Presidential  determination,  up  to 
that  total  amoimt  could  be  drawn  in  any 
year  for  emergency  refugee  assistance. 

Between  July  1  and  November  1975, 
$6.8  million  had  been  drawn  down  for  the 
Lao  refugee  program  and  a  $1  miUion 
request  to  assist  Chilean  refugees  was 
pending  upon  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-141.  This  new  law  caused  the  emer- 
gency program  to  be  curtailed  even 
though  $3.2  milhon  was  still  unobligated. 
This  authorization  actually  repealed  the 
1962  Act  with  $3.2  milUon  xmspent.  Now, 
there  are  no  funds  to  carry  on  this  emer- 
gency humanitarian  program. 

The  $25  million  fimd,  which  Is  to  be 
available  until  expended,  was  to  be  es- 
tablished in  1976.  $25  million  was  re- 
quested as  a  fiscal  year  1976  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  January  1976  at  the  same 
time  as  the  President's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  went  to  Congress. 

In  tlie  absence  of  funds  being  appro- 
priated, today  there  are  no  moneys  to 
assist  1,800  Assyrian  and  American  refu- 
gees now  in  Beirut,  who  qualify  for  entry 
hito  the  United  States.  The  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  has  arranged 
a  safe -haven  in  Greece  and  the  refugees 
are  being  airlifted  to  Athens.  Kurdish 
refugees  in  Iran  are  awaiting  resettle- 
ment in  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Tlie  Kurds  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  maintained  there  until  proc- 
essed. All  tliis  costs  additional  funds. 
Angolai^  are  also  in  need  of  resettle- 
ment and  efforts  are  being  made  to  set- 
tle 12,000  Portuguese  Angolans  in  Brazil. 
Venezuela  and  other  countries,  and 
ICEM  Is  in  need  of  $4  million  for  this. 
There  i.s  now  no  money  for  these  needs. 
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These  moneys  were  used  in  fiscal  year 
1975  for  assistance  to  Soviet  refugees 
going  to  coimtries  other  thah  Israel — $5 
million — and  for  refugees  from  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia — $5  milUon.  TIs- 
cal  year  1974  funds  were  used  for  the 
exchange  of  persons  between  Pakistan 
and  Bangladesh— $4.4  million,  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Palestinian  refugees — $4J2 
million — and  for  assistance  to  refugees 
in  and  from  Chile — $1.4  million. 

These  humanitarian  types  of  need  can 
no  longer  be  taken  care  of  in  an  emer- 
gency because  Public  Iaw  94-141  has 
in  effect  repealed  the  1962  act  and  it 
has  now  been  funded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mall- 
gram  from  the  Council  of  Volimtaiy 
Agencies  be  printed  in  the  Extoislons  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mail- 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Yobx,  N.Y., 

March.  20.  1976. 
Senator  Hikam  L.  Fono, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C: 

The  voluntary  agencies  assodated  in  the 
refugee  and  migration  committee  of  tbe 
American  Council  oS.  V<d\intary  Agencies  Ux 
Foreign  Service,  and  their  constituents,  are 
deeply  troubled  by  tbe  crisis  fadng  tbe  office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Humanitarian  Assist- 
ance unless  funds  authoriaed  In  PX.  94-141 
for  the  creation  of  the  emwgency  rafugee  and 
migration  assistance  fund  an  appropriated 
speedily.  Tragedy  would  result  ftom  ^e  gov- 
ernment's and  the  agencies  inability  to  f  ulflU 
the  humanitarian  concerns  aiul  commit- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  tbe  American  peo- 
ple, refugee  assistance  programs  that  may 
have  to  be  discontinued  are  dliwcted  to  ref- 
ugees from  the  Soviet  Union  w  weU  as 
Chile;  to  Kurds  from  Iran  as  weU  as  Assyr- 
ians and  Armenians  from  Lebanon;  to  ref- 
ugees from  Angola  In  Zaire  and  Zambia  as 
well  as  to  esiles  from  Eastern  Europe.  Pro- 
grams now  in  progress  wlU  come  to  a  sudden 
lialt;  other  programs,  long  overdue,  wiU  not 
be  Initiated;  and  emergencies  vlU  not  be  al- 
leviated. We  urge  tliat  this  tragedy  be  avert- 
ed. We  plead  with  you  to  spooaor  and  sup- 
port an  appropriation  amendment  on  tbe 
floor  to  fully  fund  the  26  milUon  dollar  au- 
thorization. 

Charles  Sternberg,  chairman;  Refugee 
and  Migration  Committee;  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Vat- 
elgn  Service;  and  American  Fund  for 
Czechoslovak  Refugees,  Inc.;  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
Inc.;  American  Ort  Federation,  Inc.; 
Church  World  Service;  Hlas,  Inc.;  In- 
ternational Rescue  Committee,  Inc.; 
Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service;  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service  of  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference; Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  PONG.  Because  of  the  use  to  which 
this  $5  million  is  to  be  put  to  use,  indeed 
tragedy  would  result  from  the  Govern- 
ment's and  the  agencies'  inability  to  ful- 
fill the  humanitarian  concerns  and  com- 
mitments made  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  ask  the  adtvtiaa  of  this 
amendment  as  an  interim  measure.  Uh- 
til  the  Senate  can  address  itself  to  the 
balance  of  the  $25  million  authorization, 
which  is  contained  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation,  this  money  is  urgently 
needed. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fine  work  dcme  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, tbe  subccnnmittee  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Bfir.  HOMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
smd  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration,  lliis 
amendment  is  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Eagletor,  Broobjj,  and  Ihouye. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  26,  immediately  before 
tbe  period  Insert  "and  $96,000,000  shall  be 
allocated  to  Oreece". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  merely  restore  the  lan- 
guage that  was  stricken  in  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  committee.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
also  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I 
gattier,  because  of  his  cosponsorship. 
that  he  sees  its  merit  and  will  readily 
accept  it.  I  am  hopeful,  at  least,  that  he 
will. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  When  the  subcommittee 
earmarked  funds  for  supporting  assist- 
ance to  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East, 
by  some  inadvertence,  we  struck  jout 
Greece  because  Greece  was  not  in  the 
Middle  East  Believe  me.  it  was  not  done 
intentional^.  We  intended  Greece  to 
have  the  $65  million  which  had  been  set 
aside  in  the  House  bill,  so  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mj'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration.  Ttds  is  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  the  following : 
,  and  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
tbe   Senate   and   the   International   AffaiiB 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  ammdment  is  to  include 
within  the  langusige  of  this  bill  the  au- 
thorization for  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  antt  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  re- 
view those  changes  in  program  that 
would  come  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  language  of  the  C(Mnmittee  on  Ap- 
pn^riaticxis.  Quite  frankly,  I  hope  that 
the  Senatois  will,  in  conference,  end  up 
with  a  prior  notification,  because  it  is 
my  Judgment  that  if  the  Agmcy  for  Tn- 
ternatlonal  Devel(H>ment  gives  prior 
notification  of  any  program  changes  and 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
express  some  concern  and  disapproval. 


that  will  be  more  than  adequate.  That  is 
viiat  was  in  the  act  of  1975. 

I  do  understand  why  the  Committee 
on  ApiHt^riatlons  wanted  to  strengthen 
that  language,  but  I  trust  that  they  will 
not  come  out  of  conference  with  anything 
less  than  they  had  in  tlK  act  of  1975. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
mittee amendment,  further  amended  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  is  the  most  important 
committee  amendment  in  this  bilL  With 
this  amendment,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and,  more  specifically,  tlie 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  finally 
have  some  contrcd  over  reprograming. 
Without  this  amendmoit.  the  adminis- 
tration can,  on  its  own  initiative  and  in 
its  own  time,  reprogram  funds  which 
we  had  allocated  without  even  notifying 
us.  Tbis  amendment  would  require  the 
administration  to  come  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  Justify  the  pro- 
posed repr(«raming  and  seek  our  ap- 
proval. So  the  committee  is  pr^Mxed  to 
accept  the  Humphrey  amendment  and 
does  so. 

1 3^eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ticm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  disthi- 
gulshed  chairman  f<»-  his  cooperatimi. 

Mr.  VOJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  observations  to  make  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  l^e  Budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  control.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
all  the  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  12203.  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appnq^riations, 
totals  $5.3  billion  tn  budget  auQiorlty 
and  $2.2  billion  in  outlays  for  economic 
devdc^nnent  and  security  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $1  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $400  milUon  in  outiays  for 
the  transition  quarter. 

The  Intematicmal  Development  and 
Food  Assistance  Act,  the  international 
security  assistance  authority  bill,  now  in 
conference,  and  separate  international 
develoiMnent  bank  bills  authorize  the 
maj(H-  programs  funded  by  this  bill. 

HJR.  12203  also  places  ceilings  on  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  activity,  but  those  ceil- 
ings do  not  direcUy  affect  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays. 

Tbe  C(nnmittee  on  Appropriations  and 
its  Subc<Hnmittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
have  performed  a  difBcult  Job  in  con- 
sidering requests  for  so  many  iHt)grams, 
many  of  which  were  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  4  months 
after  the  fiscal  year  began.  I  cmnmend 
Senator  Inottti;,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  diligent 
work. 

I  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  spending  austerity  re- 
fiected  in  this  bill.  The  committee  has 
reduced  the  President's  fiscal  year  1976 
request  by  $500  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $400  million  tn  outiays.  In  total, 
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this  bill  is  $300  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $300  million  in  outlays  below 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
levels  already  enacted  into  law  or  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  functional  totals  for 
:;ational  defense  and  international  af- 
'aiis  in  the  seccmd  budget  resolution 
\\  ere  based  on  assumed  reductions  in  the 
President's  securi^  assistance  request 
of  $400  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$200  million  In  outlays. 

H.R.  12203  makes  appropriations  for 
three  functions:  The  security  assistance 
programs  fall  in  the  national  defense 
and  international  affairs  fimctions.  Pro- 
grams for  economic  and  financial  assist- 
ance are  in  the  international  affairs 
function.  Assistance  for  Cuban  refugees 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  income 
security  function. 

With  regard  to  the  spending  ceilings 
contained  in  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution, let  me  put  the  bill  before  us  today 
in  context  by  discussing  the  additional 
legislation  that  may  materialize  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
likely  outcome  of  an  analysis  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  0£Bce  is  now  complet- 
ing of  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1976  based  on  the  latest  available 
it^foi-mation  on  existing  prc^ram  costs. 

Taking  accoimt  of  levels  provided  In 
this  bill,  plus  the  President's  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  request  yet  to 
be  reported,  and  supplemental  require- 
ments for  programs  already  authorized, 
the  totals  for  the  budget  as  a  whole  are 
likely  to  be  under  the  second  budget  res- 
olution ceilings  by  $1.3  billion  in  budget 
authoiity  and  $1.5  billion  in  outlays. 
There  are,  however,  several  additional 
pieces  of  legislation  that  were  assumed 
in  the  second  budget  resolution  which 
need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  If  all  the  fol- 
lowing possibilities  come  to  pass,  the 
second  budget  resolution  ceilings  could 
be  exceeded  by  $4.9  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $300  million  in  outlays. 

The  Inter-American  bank  bill.  If  en- 
acted, may  require  $255  million  In  budget 
authority  and  $7  million  in  outlays  this 
year. 

Energy-,  health,  and  veterans  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  may  add 
$900  million  In  budget  authority  and  $300 
million  in  outlays  to  the  totals. 

PubUc  service  jobs,  summer  youth,  and 
other  legislation  in  the  education,  man- 
power, and  social  services  area  may  add 
another  $1.5  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $900  million  in  outlays. 

Public  woiiu  and  antirecession  assist- 
ance requirements  could  require  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $600  million 
in  outlays. 

The  $300  million  overage  in  outlays  is 
\<;ithin  the  range  of  estimating  error,  and 
hopefully  will  not  be  a  problem.  But  on 
the  budget  authority  side,  if  we  pass  this 
bill,  we  will  obviously  need  eitiier  to  in- 
crease the  second  budget  resolution  cell- 
ing or  forego  funding  of  many  of  these 
possible  congressional  initiatives,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  part  of 
Che  problem  on  the  budget  authority  side 
occurs  because  of  the  New  York  City  aid 
package.  In  establishing  the  second 
budget  resolution  ceUlngs,  we  specific^ly 
did  not  Include  provision  for  assistance 
to  New  York  City  since  that  matter  was 


not  settled  at  the  time.  Since  then, 
spending  legislation  amounting  to  )2J 
billion  in  budget  authortty  has  been 
enacted  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  time  of  the  second  budget  resolution, 
we  pointed  this  problem  out  and  Indi- 
cated the  possible  need  to  consider  a 
third  budget  res<dutlon  later  In  the  year 
to  accommodate  this  assistance.  As  you 
can  see,  however,  increasing  the  second 
budget  resolution  budget  authority  cell- 
ing by  the  amount  of  the  New  York  City 
aid  would  still  leave  us  far  short  of  cov- 
ering all  these  possible  additional  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dwelt  on  this  sit- 
uation at  some  length  so  that  aU  Sena- 
tors will  be  able  to  understand  fully  the 
options  they  may  be  facing  later  in  the 
fiscal  year.  If  we  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill  before  us  today,  some  other  high 
priority  items  may  be  crowded  out  later 
luiless  we  are  willing  to  increase  the  sec- 
ond resolution  celling  on  budget  author- 
ity. Everj'one  needs  to  xmderstand  that 
point  clearly. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  faced  with  this  problem  largely 
because  of  Increases  over  which  the  Con- 
gress has  little  control.  The  bill  before  us 
today  and  the  possible  additional  author- 
izations and  appropriations  I  have  men- 
tioned were  all  assumed  at  the  time  of 
the  second  budget  resolution  and  In- 
cluded in  It  But  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  analysis  Indicates  that  Increases 
in  budget  authority  have  occurred  In 
other  budget  areas  where  the  adminis- 
tration had  inadequately  estimated  the 
cost  of  existing  programs. 

So  the  situation  we  face,  although 
very  real.  Is  not  due  to  excessive  spend- 
ing on  the  part  of  Congress  or  spending 
beyond  what  we  assumed  in  the  second 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  as  we  get  even  further 
Into  it.  I  am  sure  I  wUl  be  making  simi- 
lar statements  repeatedly  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  understand 
clearly  the  options  which  they  ought  to 
have  before  ttion. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  mentioned  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  and  I  dW  not  catch  Oie 
figure  as  to  the  budget  authority  in  that 
case. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  impact  of  the  In- 
ter-American Bank  bill,  of  course,  is  fur- 
ther down  the  road  beyond  tliis  fiscal 
year.  In  this  fiscal  year  it  would  require 
$255  milll<m  In  budget  authority  and  $7 
million  In  outlays. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  $7  milUon 
in  outlays. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  $7  million  in  outlays. 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  just  what  figure  the  chairman 
now  estimates  will  be  the  ceiling  for  both 
the  budget  authority  and  the  outlays  for 
fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  at  the  present 
time,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  under 
the  second  budget  resolution  celling  in 
budget  authority  by  $1.3  billicm  and 
imder  the  ceiling  in  outlays  by  $1.5 
billion. 

The  Senator  was  in  the  Chamber  when 


I  listed  the  additional  programs  coming 
al(mg  that  may  be  crowded  out  by  those 
two  numbers. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  those 
additional  programs,  assuming  they  are 
enacted,  would  add  up  to  wliat  figure? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  they  were  all  enacted, 
we  would  be  over  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution celling  on  budget  authority  by  $4.9 
billion,  of  which  $2.3  billion  is  the  New 
York  City  assistance  which  we  antici- 
pated we  might  have  to  provide  addi- 
tionally, and  $300  million  in  outlays. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.     

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  we  would  have  to 
reduce  these  additional  programs  by  $300 
mmion  in  outlays  below  the  figures  I 
have  put  in  the  Record,  and  on  the 
budget  authority  side  we  would  have  to 
increase,  we  would  have  to  have  a  third 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  New  York 
City  budget  authority,  but  we  would  still 
be  $2.6  billion  out  of  whack. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  You  might 
say  in  round  figures  $5  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Including  New  York 
City.  $5  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  inciden- 
tally, I  would  like  to  at  this  point  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  reforms  reflected 
in  the  memo  which  he  has  distributed  lo 
Members  of  the  Senate  under  date  of 
March  22,  1976. 

I  would  like  to,  if  it  is  not  already  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  memorandum 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  with 
a  strong  expression  of  my  approval  for 
this  additional  control  which  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  Hawaii  has  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 

COUMITTEE    ON    APPSOPBIATIONS, 

Waahitiffton,  DJC.,  March  22.  1976. 

Dkak  Colleaotte:  I  want  to  caU  to  your 
attention  two  Important  administrative  or 
"liousekeeping"  amendments  to  the  fiscal 
year  1976  Foreign  Anlstaooe  and  Belated 
Programs  Appropriation  BUI,  as  leported  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
scheduled  for  Floor  action  early  this  week. 

(1)  Reprogramlng  of  Foreign  Assistance. 
The  Administration  has  historically  con- 
tended that  Its  annual  presentation  of  for- 
eign assistance  to  the  Congress  Is  only  "Illus- 
trative" and  therefore,  once  approved,  can  be 
altered  at  will  between  countries  and  proj- 
ects. We  saw  this  happen  a  few  years  ago  with 
worldwide  PubUc  Law  480  programs  being 
concentrated  Into  Southeast  Asia  when  ap- 
propriations for  programs  in  that  area  were 
reduced.  We  saw  It  again  last  October  when 
the  Administration  sought  to  push  through 
a  $22.7  million  loan  to  Zaire  as  an  addition 
to  its  fiscal  year  1976  program.  The  bill  be- 
fore you  Includes  an  amendment  which 
would  require  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proval of  new  projects  or  increases  in  proj- 
ects previously  Justified. 

(3)  Operating  E^wnses  of  the  Agency  for 
laternatlonal  Development.  For  the  last  five 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  sort  out  AID'S 
operating  expenses,  or  as  I  like  to  caU  them, 
AID'S  "cost  of  doing  business."  Certainly  bn- 
pro>vement8  have  been  ma<le  In  AID'S  oper- 
ations over  the  last  several  years  but  w»  stUl 
have  a  long  way  to  go   In  order  to  focus  on 
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these  costs  we  need  them  segregated  into  a 
single  line  item,  as  the  Oonuutttee  recom- 
mends, and  not  scattered  throughout  pro- 
gram accounts  as  is  AID'S  preference.  If  the 
Senate  is  to  look  to  us  for  oversli^t  and 
management  of  these  funds  I  recommend 
that  we  identify  them  in  a  very  specific  way 
in  a  discrete  appropriation  account. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  believes 
in  Congressional  control  over  spending  can 
enthusiastically  support  theae  provisions  in 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  C<»nmittee.  I 
personaUy  urge  you  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Danux  K.  iNotJTE, 
Chairman,  SuXtcommittee 

on  Foreign  Operations. 

Ml-.  INOUYE.  I  thank  my  distlngtiished 
friend  very  much. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  deak^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  Chb.  Tarr)  pro- 
poses an  amendment : 

On  page  2  line  10,  strike  $146,400,000  and 
substitute  therefor  $161,400,000. 

On  page  2  line  20,  strike  $100,000,000  and 
substlcute  therefor  $116,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  add  $15 
million  to  the  population  planning  pro- 
gram— population  planning  and  health 
program — which  is  In  line  19,  and  then 
to  up  in  line  20  so  the  specification  that 
of  that  amount  not  less  thsm  $100  million 
be  changed  to  not  less  than  $115  million 
of  such  amount  to  be  available  only  for 
population  planning. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  developments 
in  the  world  which  we  see  today,  and  tbe 
food  crisis  and  the  hunger  crisis  we  see 
in  the  population  burgeoning  In  many  of 
the  developing  nations  which  can  lU  af- 
ford to  take  care  of  the  suiditional  people, 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take 
what  has  been  a  successful  program  over 
the  years  and  to  add  to  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure proposed  In  the  bUl. 

Without  the  additional  $15  million  I 
have  suggested  it  would  at  best  merely 
keep  us  going  along  at  about  the  current 
level  if,  indeed,  not  calling  actually  for  a 
cutback  because  of  increased  costs. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  population,  of  all 
of  the  Items,  and  I  am  looking  at  the 
title  I  Items  here,  in  the  percent  of  the 
Senate  level  below  the  President's  re- 
quest, of  all  the  items  covered  population 
seems  to  have  taken  the  worst  beating. 
For  instance,  we  have  food  and  nutrition 
with  a  10-percent  cut,  and  here  we  are 
encouraging  the  growth  of  more  food  and 
the  improvement  of  nutrition,  but  when 
we  get  to  the  area  of  population  plan- 
ning and  health  we  find  there  is  a  15- 
percent  cut. 

In  education  and  human  resources 
there  is  an  11  percent  cut;  in  selected 
development  activity  only  a  11-percent 
cut. 

Then  when  we  get  over  to  the  next 
page  on  the  table  and  we  take  a  look  at 
the  overall  percentage  of  the  cut  below 
the  Senate  level,  below  the  President's 
request,  we  find  there  is  only  an  overall 
8-percent  cut.  It  sems  to  me  we  are  get- 
ting our  priorities  out  of  line  insofar  as 
these  items  are  concerned. 


It  may  be  that  some  other  items  ought 
to  be  cut  back  to  get  the  money  at  this 
point  for  this  puldcular  expansion  d 
the  program  I  am  suggesting,  but  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  Items  It  ought  to 
come  from.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
perhaps,  the  operating  expense  figure  at 
a  later  point  in  the  bill  might  be  consid- 
ered. There  Is  some  $38.6  million  that  Is 
allocated  for  that  purpose.  But  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  agency  has  indicated  this 
still  seemed  to  be  a  solid  budget  from  the 
point  of  view  of  operating  expenses. 

I  do  hope  that  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  this  amendment  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference  that  we  will  see  the 
conference  committee  take  a  hard  look  at 
those  operating  expenses,  and  if  there 
are  additional  funds  in  the  operating  ex- 
penses not  needed  for  that  purpose,  to 
try  to  make  some  of  those  funds  avail- 
able for  the  actual  program  expense  and, 
thereby,  come  within  tiie — provide  addi- 
tional funds  into  the — operating  end  of 
the  program. 

I  believe  this  change  is  a  justified  one, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  budget- 
busting  at  this  :x>int  but,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  long  run  these  progiams  are  pro- 
grams that  have  been  proven,  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good  around  the  world 
and.  Indeed,  I  think  can  do  more  effec- 
tively than  perhaps  any  other  dollars 
that  we  are  spending  on  this  particular 
program  availability  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  a  good  deal  of  ssmipathy  to  the 
case  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
merits  but  with  the  procession  of  amend- 
ments we  have  had  now  which  add  to 
the  cost  of  this  bill. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  hill 
represents  a  reduction  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  overall,  that  it  is  \\athin 
the  Second  Concurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, so  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
the  Budget  Act  but,  nevertheless,  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  using  up  the  room 
left  under  the  Second  Ccmcurrent  Reso- 
lution to  an  extent  that  will  leave  us 
with  some  pretty  tight  options  down  the 
road. 

So  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee might  give  consideration,  as  he 
considers  this  amendment,  to  the  budget 
consequences,  as  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  will. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  his  comments. 

I  point  out  one  thing  that  the  agency 
advises  me  with  regard  to  this,  and  that 
is  the  expenditures  here  involved,  prob- 
ably many  of  them  would  not  occur, 
actuallj-,  after  October  of  next  year.  So 
that  the  actual  budgetary  Impact  may 
not  be  as  great  as  might  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
extr^nely  difScult  to  argue  against  my 
distlngtiished  friend  from  Ohio  because 
I  hanxn  to  believe  In  the  cause  he 
espouses,  that  if  we  can  somehow  bring 


about  some  s^nblance  of  stability  in 
P(»)iilation  growth  in  this  world  many 
of  the  proUems  we  have  discussed  in  this 
bill  could  be  resolved. 

However.  I  cannot  disregard  the  im- 
portant statement  made  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  C(Hnmittee  on 
the  Budget.  66  if  I  may  most  respect- 
fully suggest  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  that  he  reduce  the  amount 
to  $151,400,000  and  the  other  figure  to 
$105  miUion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
suggestion,  and  half  a  loaf,  or  a  third 
of  a  loaf,  is  better  than  none. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  I  may,  I  assure  the 
Senator  I  will  do  my  best  to  hang  on  to 
all  of  this. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  that  on  the 
Senator's  part. 

Kfight  I  add  to  the  Senator's  agree- 
ment with  me  that  if  in  the  confei-ence 
a  review  of  the  operating  expenses  indi- 
cate there  are  other  fimds  that  might 
become  available,  the  operating  expenses 
effect,  might  consider  transferring 
those? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  modify  my 
amendment  accordingly  to  make  the 
amount  $151,400,000  on  the  first  page  and 
$105  million  on  the  second. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  19.  strike  $146,400,000  and 
su'ostltute  therefor.  $151,400,000. 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  $100,000,000  and 
substitute  therefor.  $106,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
thebiU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Ihere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fnmi  Virginia. 

FOREIGN  Am h  TIME  FOK  REAPPKAXSAi:. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  today  is  being  asked  to 
approve  H.R.  12203,  the  foreign  assist- 
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ance  and  related  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

This  legislation  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $5,317,040,909. 

This  is  $1,642,683,927  more  than  last 
year's  appropriation,  and  It  \&  coals  one 
part  of  a  total  foreign  aid  program  that 
is  expected  to  cost  the  United  States 
more  than  $9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  $5.3  billion  is  a  43-percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year. 

The  foreign  aid  figure  of  $9  billion  does 
not  include  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

If  those  figures  are  included — and 
frankly,  I  am  not  certain  they  should 
be — then  the  total  foreign  aid  bill  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
1975,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  will  be  nearly  $15  billion. 

While  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  figures  should  be  added  as 
a  total  cost  of  foreign  aid,  I  will  point  out 
ttuit  the  more  the  Export-Import  Bank 
goes  into  the  money  markets  to  borrow 
the  funds  to  lend  to  other  countries  at 
low  U.S.  taxpayer  subsidized  Interest 
rates,  the  greater  the  competition  for  the 
limited  amount  of  money  available. 

I  submit  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
program,  for  that  matter— plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  highest  interest  rates 
which  this  Nation  is  suffering  from 
today. 

The  more  the  Government  goes  into 
the  money  markets  for  funds,  the  greater 
the  competition  there  is  for  money  and 
the  higher  interest  rates  will  be. 

Let  me  emphasize,  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  transfer  of  U.S.  resources  to 
foreign  nations  in  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
$9  billion  in  round  figures,  not  including 
the  loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  this  foreign  aid  program 
to  100  different  countries  in  Its  present 
form  and  under  current  economic  condi- 
tions. 

The  issue  we  must  consider  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  is  a  generous 
nation  with  humanitarian  concerns. 

We  do  not  have  to  prove  ourselves.  Our 
record  of  generosity  speaks  for  itself. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
price  tag  to  the  United  States  for  foreign 
aid  progi-ams  since  1945  has  been  $170 
billion. 

Of  this  $170  billion,  almost  $34  billion 
was  in  the  form  of  loans,  and  the  bal- 
ance, some  $136  billion  was  in  the  form 
of  direct  grant  aid. 

In  addition  to  these  aid  programs,  the 
United  States  has  made  little  effort  to 
collect  a  total  of  $60  billion  owed  to  our 
country  by  foreign  nation.^  on  outstand- 
ing debts. 

The  United  States  has  indeed  been  a 
generous  friend  and  a  gracious  ally. 

But  as  I  have  said,  this  is  not  the  issue 
we  must  now  consider. 

The  issue  is  whether  we.  as  responsi- 
ble representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, are  ready  to  meet  our  constitutional 
obligation  in  the  raising  and  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Our  Federal  spending  Is  at  an  all-time 
high  and  we  face,  In  this  vear  alone  a 
budget  deficit  of  $76  billion. 


The  accumulated  Federal  deficits  of 
the  last  several  yearn  played  a  major  part 
in  fueling  the  Inflation  we  have  experi- 
enced, keying  money  scarce  and  interest 
rates  high. 

Inflati(»i  has  subsided  somewhat  now. 
and  I  expect  a  relatively  tranquil  1976. 
But  present  policies  are  building  pres- 
sures that  can  bring  a  new  wave  of  in- 
flation in  1977  or  1978. 

To  me,  a  significant  and  alarnmog  fig- 
ure is  that  38  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  national  debt  of  $720  billion  as  of 
October  1,  1977,  will  have  been  incurred 
during  the  6-year  period  1972-77. 

Yes.  more  than  one^third  of  the  total 
debt  will  have  been  in'cuired  in  6  years. 
The  deficits  during  those  6  years  will 
total  a  staggering  $272  bilhon. 

Washington's  current  economic  pro- 
gram provides  for  Federal  spending  at 
the  rate  of  $1  bilhon  a  day— with  deficits 
of  more  than  $1  billion  a  week. 

In  short,  the  United  States  is  already 
financially  overextended — with  no  im- 
provement to  the  problem  in  sight. 

For  too  long,  the  Congress  has  led  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  the  chest 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  is  bottomless — 
but  it  is  not. 

Every  time  Congress  spends  a  dollar, 
it  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  Ameri- 
can wage  earner. 

If  we  do  not  cover  tlie  inoney  we  ."^^end 
through  taxes,  we  merely  increase  our 
budget  deficits,  and  the  wage  earner  has 
to  pay  for  this  as  well— through  inflation, 
which  itself  is  a  hidden  yet  cruel  tax. 

It  eats  into  every  wage  earner's  pay- 
check and  every  housewife's  grocery  dol- 
lar. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
sliow  some  restraint,  to  show  .some  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Unless  we  stop  debauching  our  cur- 
rency, unless  we  act  to  restore  confidence 
in-  tlie  American  dollar,  we  will  have  a 
moral,  constitutional  and  economic  crisLs 
on  our  hands  that  will  dwarf  any  of  the 
other  problems  to  which  we  now  address 
ourselves. 

Proponents  of  the  present  foreign  aid 
programs  argue  that  foreign  aid  is  al- 
ways the  "grand  whipping  boy,"  that 
our  aid  program  has  practical  as  well 
as  humanitarian  purposes,  because  these 
less-developed  countries  supply  us  with 
many  of  our  natural  resources;  that 
these  countries  provide  markets  for  our 
finished  products,  and,  as  such,  supply 
jobs  for  Americans  here  at  home. 

It  is  argued  that  both  charity  and  good 
sense  dictate  the  continuatif^n  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  if  we  are  to  promote 
a  cooperative  world  economy. 

Mr.  President,  Donald  L.  Barlett  and 
James  B.  Steele,  last  year  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Enquirer,  based  on  a  7-month 
investigation  of  tlie  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

These  authors  revealed  that,  however 
noole  the  purpo.se  of  our  foreign  aid 
program,  "the  most  massive  relief  effort 
in  the  history  of  man  has  gone  terribly 
awry." 

In  their  series  cf  articles,  authors  Bar- 
lett and  Steele  show  how  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  Is  Justified  on  human- 
itarian grou'ids  Ls  "caiLsing  disillusion- 


ment around  the  world  by  enriching  the 
rich  and  improveriidiing  the  poor." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study 
xmdertaken  by  Messrs.  Barlett  and 
Steele,  a  study  which  covered  the  globe 
from  Bogota.  Colombia,  to  Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

The  authors  charge  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  "punctuated  by  deception. 
profiteering,  waste  and  corruption,  and 
it  gives  every  indication  of  running  out 
of  control." 

They  point  out  further  that  our  aid 
program  has  aggravated — not  helped — 
the  world  food  shortage  problem  by  dis- 
couraging agricultural  production  in  cer- 
tain less-developed  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, in  some  countries  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  subsidized  sweatshop  fac- 
tories instead  of  raising  the  standard  of 
living,  as  it  was  supposed  to  do. 

Thus,  instead  of  serving  the  needy,  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  has  "generated 
continuing  windfalls  for  selected  bus- 
iness and  finance  industries,"  and  it  has 
"entrenched"  those  in  power  In  foreign 
countries  by  funnehng  aid  through  bus- 
iness they  own  or  control. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  has 
widened  the  worldwide  gap  between  rich 
and  poor,  rather  than  narrow  It. 

The  authors  also  reveal  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  turned  into  a  per- 
petual-motion machine  whereby  foreign 
recipient  countries  continue  borrowing 
from  the  United  States  money  to  pay  off 
past  foreign  aid  loans  when  coming  due 
so.  again,  the  American  taxpayer  foots 
Uie  bUI. 

The  study  further  shows  how  our  fcr- 
eign  aid  progiam  has  swollen  beyond  its 
original  intent  because  the  program  gen- 
erated "a  powerful,  behind-the-scenes 
foreign  aid  lobby  that  benefits  greatly 
from  the  dispensing  of  foreign  aid." 

Not  only  has  our  foreign  aid  program 
not  helped  those  it  is  intended  to  help 
but,  as  the  authors  point  out.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  in  this  country. 

Why  is  the  American  public  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  not  hiformed  of  the  abuses 
and  inadequacies  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program? 

According  to  authors  Barlett  and 
Steele: 

To  keep  much  of  tiie  above  seciet,  the  State 
Department  ha.s  refused  to  release  documents 
that  are  meant  to  the  public  and  ha-s  clasfsl- 
fled  as  -secref  other  documents  that  might 
be  emb.irrassing. 

Similarly,  in  a  study  undertaken  by  P. 
T.  Bauer,  one  of  the  world's  most  re- 
nowned academic  experts  on  foreign  aid 
programs  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, the  author  points  out  that  for- 
eign aid  is  a  category  of  government 
spending  that  is  seldom  critically  ex- 
amined. 

The  actual  results  of  aid  and  the  con- 
duct of  recipient  governments  are  rarely 
discussed,  and  then  only  In  the  most  cur- 
sorj'  fashion.  The  case  for  foreign  aid  is 
regarded  as  axiomatic,  so  that  either 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  can  be  used 
to  argue  for  more  aid.  Progress  is  evi- 
dence of  success,  and  lack  of  progress  Is 
evidence  that  more  aid  is  needed,  that 
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more  aid  will  lead  to  improvements.  Even 
in  the  foreign  aid  literature  "InezcMe" 
and  "improTement"  are  interchangeaUe 
terms. 

Whatever  happens,  either  progress  or 
failure,  becomes  an  argumrait  for  more 
aid.  Furthermore,  the  burden  of  moaf 
has  somehow  come  to  be  placed  on  Ihe 
critics  instead  of  the  advocates.  Spend- 
ing on  siKh  traditional,  neoessaiy,  or 
popular  items  as  defense,  educatkm,  na- 
tional health,  or  even  sdiocd  milk  has 
been  passionately  debated,  but  not  for- 
eign aid. 

The  defenders  of  the  aid  orthodoxy 
keep  saying,  "We  must  help,  and  con- 
tinue to  help,  and,  above  all,  be  aeen 
trying  to  help,  even  If  tt  doesnt  really 
help  them  at  all."  Rarely  in  modem  his- 
tory has  the  combination  of  wealth,  guilt, 
and  hypocrisy  been  so  self-servlngly  con- 
spicuous. 

In  the  name  of  humanit-arianism,  we 
aid  thh-d  world  tyranntes;  in  the  name 
of  development,  we  siibsldize  hopetessly 
bankrupt  enterprises;  in  the  name  of 
good-neighbor  relations,  we  close  our 
eyes  to  what  in  hard  reality  oiu*  nele^- 
bors  are  actually  doing. 

Similarly,  a  recent  r^wrt  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  united 
States,  revealed  that  devdoplng  coun- 
tries can  "increase  their  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  provide  tlieir  people  with 
urgently  needed  food  if  they  provide 
their  farmo^  with  ectmomic  incenttves 
and  sui4x>rting  services." 

What  have  the  disincentives  been  ttiat 
have  led  to  a  lack  of  food  pioductUm  In 
these  deveioidng  coimtrteB? 

The  CompfenAer  Genaal  reports  that 
it  has  been  the  result  of  gofgriHinental 
policies  and  institutional  faeton  In  the 
countries  c<Hicemed  that  has  led  to  a 
lack  of  food  production. 

Furthermore,  the  report  reveals,  for- 
eign aid  has  contributed  to  the  pnildems 
in  these  coimtries,  because  the  countrtes 
providing  foreign  aid  have  net  "xeqnired 
developing  countries  to  take  effective 
action  to  eliminate  disincentives  as  a 
conditicm  for  receiving  assistance." 

Mr.  President,  these  countzles  have  the 
means  and  the  resources  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  wiMTldti  hunger  proUem.  If  we 
are  to  s<^ve  this  problem  we  must  be 
guided  by  more  than  noble  purpose. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  United  States  can 
continue  its  foreign  aid  program  under 
current  conditions,  and  in  its  present 
form  indefinitely. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  30  years, 
the  United  States  has  given  massive  aid 
to  130  coimtriet.  We  are  presently  still 
giving  aid  to  some  100  countries. 

However  noble  the  intent,  however 
humanitarian  the  purpose,  our  foreign 
aid  program  has  not  helped  solve  prob- 
lems; it  has  only  served  to  compound 
them. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  review  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  Its  entirety — ^not 
on  a  piecemeal,  catch-as-catch-can 
basis. 

We  can — and  should — help  other  peo- 
ples struck  by  misfortune,  but  we  must 
weigh  the  needs  with  available  resources. 

We  cannot  continue  to  give  foreign  aid 
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to  100  cUfferent  coimtrles  throughout  the 

We  must  reexamine,  clarify  and  d^ue 
ttM  poipose  of  U  A  aid  for  only  then  will 
we  tndy  be  able  to  help  the  needy  of 
the  world. 

And  we  cannot,  cannot  continue  year 
after  year  to  spend  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollten  cm  innograms  that  are  not  accom- 
plishing the  hiunanitarian  concerns  we 
all  share. 

For  as  I  said  earlier,  if  we  throw  cau- 
tion to  the  winds  we  borrow  trouble,  and 
not  oaily  will  the  United  States  be  inesti- 
nuMy  poorer,  but  t^e  world  wUl  be  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsoit  to  have  printed  in 
the  RaooBB  a  Ust  (rf  the  countries  that 
have  received  XJB.  aid  since  1945,  and 
the  amounts  oA  aid  these  coimtrles  re- 
cdved. 

Tbgxt  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
(»dered  to  be  iMinted  in  the  Rbcom,  as 
foUows: 
Erxmt  of  17.8.  FoBXiGN  Am  and  Assjstanox 

•mrougti  Jime  30, 1975,  It  Is  oBttmatsd  lliat 
til*  UMtad  SUtsB  wm  liKvo  psovUad  aoo- 
xuKolc  and  mlUtary  mwtet*TM»,  at  oaa  Xorm 
or  ttM  otlier,  amounting  to  a  net  total  of 
$170303,600,000,  of  which  «3S.423300.000  was 
In  tha  tonu  of  loons  and  tlw  balance  of  $186.- 
879,800,000  was  In  the  form  of  grant  aid.  Bbioe 
we  have  bad  a  surplus  In  tbe  admtnlstnttTe 
budget  only  six  ttmes  since  Ou  end  at  World 
War  H,  It  has  tieen  estimated  that  an  addl- 
taonal  cost  of  $116,S76,S00,000  in  Interest  bas 
Iwen  inomred  to  borrow  the  money  we  have 
given  to  other  countries.  A  detailed  list  fol- 
lows Showing  tlie  amount  of  foreign  assist- 
ance provided  to  each  country  and  territory: 

ToCcU  net  foreign  aasittance  to  134  Jiations 
and  »  terHtariea  of  the  world,  fiacal  year 
194$  through,  fiscal  year  1975  estimated 


Afghan  tetan 

Albaida 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Austealla 


»45S.700.000 

20,400.000 

449,000,000 

376,000,000 

214,000,000 

Aiutrla 1,219,500.000 

Bahamas 28,200,000 

w»i«i^«ti 700,000 

BangUMklBh 837,800.000 

Barbados 1,600,000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 1,759,400,000 

•Belize  (Br.  Honduras) 7.500,000 

•Bermuda 22,600,000 

BoUvto  .- 871,100,000 

Botswana 37, 000, 000 

BraeU 3,362,200,000 

•Brunei 17,700,000 

Burundi 11,100.000 

Burma - 158,600,000 

Cambodia 352,800,000 

Cameroon 40,800,000 

Canada 296,900,000 

Central  African  Bepublic. .  9. 900, 000 

Chad 24,800,000 

ChUe 1,244,200.000 

China.  BepubUc  of 6, 185, 800, 000 

C<dombla 1,  340,  200, 000 

Congo    (BrazzavUle) 6,400,000 

Costa  Rica 191,800,000 

Cuba 45,500,000 

Cyprus 56,200,000 

Czechoslovakia 189,  500,  000 

I>ahomey 16,900,000 

Denmark 928,700,000 

Dominican  BepubUc 547,500,000 

East  Germany 800,000 

Ecuador 298,400,000 

Egypt 1,129,800,000 

EI    Salvador 166,000,000 

Ethiopia 667.700,000 

Finland —30,500,000 


France 

Gabon  

Gambia 

Ghana  

Germany  and  Berlin 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guyana 

Haltt 

Honduras 

*Hong  Kong  and  Macao 

Hungary   

Iceland 

India 

Indochina 

(undistributed)     

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq  

Oreland 

Israel  

Italy    

iTocy  Coast 

Jamaica    

JajMin 

Jordan    

Kenya   

Korea 

Kuwait  

lAOS 

Lebanon  

Lesotho 

Ubetia 

Libya  _- 

Maliagasy  BepubUc 

Malawi    

Malaysia 

MaU 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Ifexlco 

Morocco 

Nepal    

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria   

Nixway 

CXseania,    OUier., 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Papua  and  New  Gtdnea 

Paraguay  

Peru 

Phlllppmes 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese-Speaking  Africa 
Romania 

•Ryukyu  Islands 

Rwanda  

Saudi  Arabia  

Senq^ 

•Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore  

Somali  BepubUc 

South  Afitica,  Bep.  of 

•Southern  Bbodeela 

Southern  Yemen 

Spain  

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 

Sudan   

Surinam   

Swaziland 

Sweden  

Switzerland   

Syrian  Arab 

Republic  

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad  and 
Tobago  

♦Trust  Territory  of 

the  Pacific 


7, 215, 

16, 

8, 

233, 

8,767, 

4,096. 

343, 

120, 

86, 

142. 

204. 

95, 

12, 

43, 

7,803, 


200 
900, 
800, 
900 
800 
200 
500 
900 
500 
500 
900, 
000 
500, 
400, 
400 


1,  542,  500 

2,061,200 

2,329,200 

84,400 

58.200 

5, 187, 300 

5,461,500, 

128, 100 

155, 100 

3,  305, 100 
1, 257, 900 

137,  300 
11,821,700 

—2,400 
2,580.400 

150,300 
21,900 

234,600 

220, 200 
26,100 
31.000 

129,  200 
76,800 
52,800 
26,400 
16,400 

663,100 

806,100, 

201,900 

2.158,800 

87.700 

260,500 
61,800 

486,400 

1, 461,  600, 

13,800, 

300 

4,  796, 400 
368,100 

36,900 

182,400 

614.300 

2, 874, 100 

655.600 

517, 100 

10.000 

62,000 

403,300 

11,300 

108.800 

64.800 

700 

66,000, 

98,300, 

79,600, 

-34, 100 

900 

4,800 

2, 437, 700, 

243,  700, 

151.800 

8.700 

9,300 

231,100 

98,400 

107,800 

181,700, 

1,939,100, 

36.200, 

65,700, 

627, 600, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
800 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 
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Tunisia    740,900.000 

Turkey -- -  6.379,800,000 

Uganda    42.600,000 

Liiated    Kingdom 6,222.200,000 

U.S.SR 1.  216.  100,000 

Upper  Volta 45,  100,000 

Uruguay    _ 206.  300^000 

Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  134  nations 
and  8  territories  of  the  world,  fiscal  year 
194$  through  fiscal  year  1975  estimated— 
Cojitlnuecl 

Venezuela 291,400,000 

Vietnam    22,862,000,000 

West  Indies, 

Other 37,800,000 

Western  Samoa 4,700,000 

Yemen  Arab 

Republic    67,300,000 

Yugoslavia _  8,816.400,000 

Zaire    664,300,000 

Zambia    30,400,000 

CENTO    61,400.000 

Worldwide  regional 21.820,000,000 

Total  net  disburse- 
ments   to    foreign 

nations,  194d- 

1975    ..- '170,303.600.000 

Total     net     Interest 

paid  on  what  we  ' 

have  borrowed  to 

give    away,    1946- 

1975    116,676.600,000 

Grand  total — Cost 
of  foreign  assist- 
ance   1946-1975-.-  285,879.100,000 

•  Indicates  terrltortee. 

'In  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  $161,- 
418,000,000  represents  Department  of  Defense 
expenditures  in  Korea,  South  Vietnam  and 
other  areas  of  SB.  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Note.  -Total  may  not  add  due  to  round- 
ing. 

FOREIGN    AH)    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  puzzled  by  the  severe  limitation 
placed  on  the  Inspector  General  of  For- 
eign Assistance  by  section  505  of  the 
Committee  report. 

Senators  should  recognize  that  cutting 
IGA  funding  is  not  a  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit.  The  legislative  com- 
mittees purposely  authorized  the  Inspec- 
tor General  to  draw — within  a  limit  of  $2 
million  a  year — on  foreign  assistance 
funds  appropriated  to  AID,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  other  agencies. 

If  we  cut  $300,000  from  the  Inspector 
General,  we  are  merely  returning  $180.- 
000  to  AID  and  $120,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  are  not  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  a  nickel. 

The  legislative  committees  recognized 
the  inherent  confiict  of  interest  between 
those  administering  programs  and  the 
Inspector  General.  The  committees  be- 
lieved this  method  of  financing  essential 
to  prevent  curtailment  of  the  Inspector 
General's  travel  funds  and  operations  to 
the  detriment  of  his  effectiveness. 

Section  505  imposes  just  the  curtail- 
ment the  legislative  committees  tried  to 
avoid. 

The  legislation  gave  the  office  broad 
powers  to  be  administered  by  four  high 
level  Presidential  appointees,  two  requir- 
ing senatorial  confirmation. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  com- 
mittee's interest  in  economy.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  in  the  case  of  the  Inspector 
General  Congress  clearly  understood  the 


necessity  of  a  senior  level  staff,  and  Uiat 
such  a  staff  would  command  appropriate 
salaries. 

As  foreign  economic  aid  is  curtailed. 
Congress  is  increasingly  concerned  that 
each  dollar  have  maximum  effect.  Con- 
gress has  directed  that  aid  go  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor — to  the  development 
of  cooperatives — to  the  Integration  of 
women  into  national  economies — to  agri- 
cultural development — to  any  number  of 
specific  goals.  The  Inspector  General  is 
one  of  the  instruments  for  measuring 
compliance  and  keeping  the  Secretary, 
the  President  and  Congress  informed. 

The  Inspector  General  is  just  complet- 
ing a  major  effort  In  Inspecting  the  for- 
eign military  sales  programs  in  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan,  and  Kuwait.  He 
has  mounted  other  major  efforts  In  pop- 
ulation, food  for  peace,  and  housing 
Investment  guaranty  programs.  We  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  results. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Congress 
created  the  Inspector  General'.s  Office  in 
1961  to  serve  as  a  right  arm  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  performing  liis  man- 
agement responsibilities  for  US.  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

If  we  eliminate  or  seriously  cui  lail  the 
Secretary's  oversight  capacity  his  ability 
to  manage  foreign  assistance  programs 
will  be  diminished. 

If  the  Inspector  Generals  product 
needs  improvement.  Congress  should  di- 
rect the  Secretary  to  improve  it — not 
terminate  the  office,  which  would  be  the 
real  effect  of  section  505. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OmCER.  I-;  all  time 
jlelded  back? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
olerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislali\e  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  lov.a  (Mr. 
Culver  • ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Gravel"  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hahtke  > .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunni.  and  the  Srnator 
from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Symington  > ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy',  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prebent  and 
votin?,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  < ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ( Mr.  Gravel  > .  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annouiire  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Brock', 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Case  > . 
tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  FAimiN  • , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water",  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure  I ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Pearson  • .  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  Mr  Stafford',  are  necessarily 
absent. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  52 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

90  Leg.] 

YEAS— 52 

BHker 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bellmou 

Holllngs 

Pas  tore 

Brooke 

Huddles  U)n 

Pell 

Buckley 

Huniphrej 

Percy 

Bumpers 

luouye 

Rlbicoff 

Chiles 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Johnston 

Soott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sparkmau 

Durkin 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagleion 

Matblas 

Stone 

Fong 

McGovern 

Taft 

Ford 

^fcIntvre 

Tower 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Onffln 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Hart.  Garv 

Morgan 

WUliams 

Hart,  Phi!. li 

A     Moss 

Haskell 

M'jskie 

NAYS— 31 

Aijoaiezk 

Dole 

Montoya 

.A'leu 

Domemci 

Proxmire 

Harllotl 

T;.  ;tlalld 

Randolph 

Benlsen 

Gam 

Roth 

Biden 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Burdiii: 

Helms 

Wllliani  L. 

BVTd. 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Hany  F..  J 

r.     Laxalt 

Stevens 

Bynl.  lioljer 

C.  Long 

Talmadge 

("Miinoii 

McCleilaii 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Manslield 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-17 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Brock 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Case 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Church 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Culver 

Leahy 

Syaalngton 

Faiiniii 

McClure 

So  the  bill  'H.R.  12203),  as  amended. 
V  as  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  12203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  tMr.  Stone)  appointed 
Mr.  iNOUYE,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Young  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  te  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRAMaACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNINO  BDSIME8S 
AND  RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  3065 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYSD.  I  a£k  unani- 
mous consent  MxbX  after  Mr.  RxBicoir  is 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  under  the  order 
prevlouslbr  entered,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transactioin  of  nKtOne  mamlng  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  20  minnteB  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  mlmites 
each  at  the  conclUBJon  ot  irtilch  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  S.  S065,  the 
FECbllL 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  3015 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  disposition  oi  the  FEX7  bin.  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  can 
up  the  national  airport  and  airways  sys- 
tem bill,  S.  3015,  on  which  there  Is  an 
agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Uie  FEC  bill,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  air- 
port and  airways  bm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Hopefully  the 
Senate  could  lay  this  bill  down  tomorvow 
evening  and  work  on  it  the  foOowtaifir 
day. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  409— AXTTHOR- 
IZING  PHTT.TP  R.  MANDSi  AND 
WILLIAM  B.  QALLINARO  TO  AP- 
PEAR AS  WITNESSES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Mtnnr  to  sub- 
mit the  following  resolution,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  conslderatton. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  400)  to  »ntlM«lze 
Philip  R.  Manuel  and  ^vmiam  B.  GtalUnazo, 
Staff  Investigators  for  the  Senate  Permanent 
Suboommlttee  on  InvestlgfttionB,  to  upptax 
as  witnesses  In  the  case  of  XJnUed  State$  v. 
Thomaa  P.  Richardaon  (CB.  76-16S(MnfB) , 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  CsUfomla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  residution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
iDroceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consult  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geovgla 
( Mr.  Nunn)  in  explanation  of  the  resol- 
ution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SrATEKENT  BT  SClf  ATOB  NUNN 

PhlUp  R.  Mantm  aad  WDMam  B.  Oalli- 
naro,  Xavsstigaton  flor  th*  Bsmi 
committee  on  tBvssttgattons  oC  the  ( 


tee  an  Govemment  Operations,  have  been 
subpoenaed  by  tiie  defendant  to  »ppeu  on 
Marah  25.  1976.  in  the  case  of  United  Statet 
T.  TTlonuu  P.  RicHutrOson  (CB.  76-1656- 
UMB)  and  bring  with  them  all  notes,  re- 
peats, documents  and  other  records  In  their 
poanesslon  and  to  which  they  have  access 
rriatlve  to  the  Subcommittee's  Investigation 
of  TtMgnas  P.  BlRhaitlBon.  Pursuant  to  Bule 
XXX  of  the  Standing  Bules  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  informa- 
tion seciured  by  staff  members  pursuant  to 
their  offlclal  duties  as  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  not  be  revealed  without  a  Besolu- 
tlon  of  the  Senate. 

Counsd  for  defendant,  in  his  letter  of 
ItlaKh  22.  1978,  transmitting  the  subpoenas, 
has  stated  that  defendant  seeks  testtanony 
from  Mum  i.  Manuel  and  Oalllnaro  relative 
to  information  they  may  have  received  dinr- 
Ing  the  Subcommittee's  investigation  of 
Thomas  P.  Blchardson  from  a  Oovemment 
inSonnant  whose  activities  are  now  tbB  sub- 
ject of  inquiry. 

The  office  of  the  V£.  Attorney,  Los  An- 
gles, has  by  telex  made  a  request  that  we 
authorlae  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  Manuel 
and  Oalllnaro. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  the  following  Besolu- 
tion,  approved  by  a  nuijralty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations, autluirizing  tbe  appearance  only  of 
MiBBDra.  Manuel  and  Oalllnaro  befcae  the 
VS.  District  Court  in  the  Central  District 
of  OaUfomla.  That  portion  of  the  subpoenas 
calling  for  tlie  production  of  Subcommittee 
reconis  Is  not  being  honored  since,  as  far 
as  can  be  determined,  there  are  no  Subcom- 
mittee reeonls  relevant  or  material  to  the 
matter  regarding  which  defendant's  counsel 
seAa  to  question  Messrs.  ManuM  and 
Oalllnaro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Hoax  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resbhrtton  (8.  Res.  409)  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

'Wbsreas,  italllp  b.  Manuel  and  William  B. 
OalHaan^  Staff  InvestigatorB  tar  the  Senate 
Patmannxt  Subcommittee  tm  Investigations, 
have  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  as  wttnesses 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Thomaa  P. 
Rksturdatm  (CB.  7&-1666-UMB) ,  pending  in 
the  united  States  District  Court  for  the 
Cmtral  District  of  California;  and 

Whereas,  subpoenas  have  been  Issued  by 
such  court  and  addressed  to  Philip  B.  Man- 
uel and  WUllam  B.  Oalllnaro,  directing  them 
to  appear  as  witnesses  on  March  25,  1976,  and 
give  testimony;  and  further  directing  them 
to  bring  with  them  aU  notes,  reports,  docu- 
ments and  other  records  In  the  possession 
of  Uie  Subcommittee  to  which  they  have 
access  relative  to  the  Subcommittee's  Inves- 
tigation of  Thomas  P.  Blchardson;  and 

Whereas,  counsel  for  defendant.  In  a  letter 
dated  March  22,  1976,  to  F.  Keith  Adklnson, 
Assistant  Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee, 
stated  that  defendant  seeks  testimony  from 
Messrs.  Manuel  and  Gallinaro  relative  to 
Information  they  may  have  received  during 
the  Subcommittee's  investigation  of  certain 
activities  of  Thomas  P.  Richardson  from  a 
Government  informant  whose  activities  are 
now  the  subject  of  inquiry;  and 

Whereas,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  no 
Subcommittee  notes,  r^>orts,  documents  or 
other  reports,  the  production  of  which  Is 
called  for  in  the  subpoenas,  are  relevant  or 
material  to  the  matter  regarding  which 
defendant's  counsel  seeks  to  question  Messrs. 
Manuel  and  Gallinaro;  and 

Whereas,  by  ^e  privUeges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  by  BiUe  XXX  of 


the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  Senate 
records  and  no  Infcamatlon  secured  by  staff 
employees  of  the  Senate  pursiumt  to  their 
official  duties  may  be  revealed  wittiout  the 
consent  of  the  Senate;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  Philip  R.  Manuel  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Gallinaro  are  authorized  to  appear 
before  the  aforementioned  court  In  the 
aforementioned  criminal  case  and  to  testify 
as  to  any  knowledge  they  may  possess  rele- 
vant to  the  activities  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  charges  on  wliich  the  defendant  Is 
Indicated  but  that  they  shall  not  take  them 
the  papers  or  documents  mentioned  In  said 
subpoeim. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  410— AUTHOR- 
IZINO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  ADVANCE  SUMS  TO 
THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SIOH  ON  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi\  President, 
I  ofFer  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Bes.  410>  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  advance  siuns  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Op- 
eration of  the  Senate  for  expenses  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  Pi^ident. 
will  the  clerk  read  the  resolution?  It  is 
short. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  l^lslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  7  of  Senate  BescHuUon  227,  94th 
Congress,  agreed  to  July  28,  1975,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  authorised  to  advance 
sums  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate  for  expenses 
of  the  Commission  under  such  resolution  not 
Involving  personal  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
to  the  resolution  very  briefly,  when  I  first 
read  it,  I  noticed  that  it  seemed  to  have 
no  particular  amount  or  limit  in  terms 
of  the  money  that  would  be  involved,  but 
the  reference  to  the  resolution  does  indi- 
cate that  such  sums  would  be  within  tiie 
amount  authorized  which,  I  understand. 
is  $500,000  and  that  ttiis  Is  a  technical 
requirement  of  some  kind  to  make  m<mey 
that  is  actually  already  authorized  avail- 
able. 

So  on  that  basis  tliere  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  410)  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  LIMTnNG  ROLLCALL 
VOTES  TO  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
ha^'ing    inadevertently    overlooked    the 
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fact  that  this  request  had  not  been  mad: 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  rollcall  votes  be 
limited  to  15  minutes  each  »\ith  tlie 
warning  bell  to  be  sounded  at  the  first 
7' 2  minutes  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can 
take  up  the  continuing  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  857.  Then,  behind  the 
airport  and  airways  bill  it  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  take  up  the  no 
fault  bill,  S.  354,  and  other  measures  in- 
cluding the  following  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  order  listed:  H.R.  9721.  an  act  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Bank;  S.  2484,  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
566,  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  to  remove 
the  limitation  on  any  single  loan  or  ad- 
vancement for  watershed  works  of  im- 
provement; H.R.  71,  an  Act  to  provide 
hospital  and  medical  care  to  certain 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  nations 
allied  or  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  11; 
S.  3136.  a  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  by  improving  the  provisions  relating 
to  eligibility,  simplifying  administration, 
and  tightening  accountability:  S.  3149, 
a  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  by 
requiring  testing  and  necessary  use  re- 
strictions on  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances: S.  3168,  a  bill  to  authorize  fiscal 
year  1977  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting;  S.  3184,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehablitatlon  Act  of  1970;  S.  3108,  a 
bill  to  amend  Public  Law  94-187  to  in- 


citase  tlie  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion.<:  to  ERDA. 

Other  measures  cleared  for  action  will 
be  f'oming  along.  Conference  reports, 
being  privileged  matters,  will  be  called 
W)  from  time  to  time,  and  rollcall  votes 
'.\iii  occur  thereon. 

It  is  a  pretty  full  platter,  and  one  tliat 
will  necessitate  rollcall  votes  and  perhaps 
some  lengthy  daily  sessions  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  not  too  many  weeks  remain 
before  the  hoped-for  October  adjourn- 
ment. 

So  I  suggest  tliat  Senators  ought  to 
arrange  their  schedules  accordingly  and 
that  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  succumb  to 
a  Friday-off  syndrome.  I  doubt  that  we 
will  see  Fridays  off  for  a  while  now. 

PROPOSED    FEC    COMPROMISE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Has  the  announcement 
been  made  in  the  Chamber  about  the  in- 
troduction of  a  compromise  FEC  bill  by 
the  joint  leadership? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  Can- 
non introduced  that  substitute  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  and  asked  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 
I  think  it  would  be  well,  perhaps  in  as- 
sociation with  the  program,  to  indicate 
to  our  colleagues  that  a  new  print  of  a 
compromise  bill  hopefully  will  be  ready 
and  also  printed  in  the  Record  early 
tomorrow,  and  it  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  leader  and  the  whip  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  While  we  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  a  couple  of 
amendments,  hopefully,  there  will  not  be 
very  many,  and  we  will  be  able  to  get  to 
a  final  resolution  of  that  sticky  subject. 

"Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  That 
sanguine  hope  is  shared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  by  the  Senator  now  speaking, 
at  least. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 


and  assistant  leader  for  his  observation, 
his  statement,  and  his  expression  of  hope! 
That  substitute  is  being  printed  in  the 
Record  overnight,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  printing  of  the  amendment  which 
shotild  be  available  to  Senators  tomor- 
row. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6 ;  09 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday.  March  24,  1976,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  March  23, 1976: 

The  Judiciary 

Charles  Schwartz,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  b  • 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana  vice  Herbert  W.  Chrlstenberry. 
decea.sed. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
t  ne  Senate  March  23,  1976 : 

Department  of  the  Interior 

William  L.  Plfiher,  of  Texas,  to  be  &n  A.s- 
slstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

EmsHCY  Research  and  Development 
Robert  L.  Hirsch,  of  Maryland,  to  be   an 
Assistant  Admlntstrator  of  Energy  Re.search 
and  Development. 

Fedjkbal  Energy  Administraiton 
John  D.  Christie,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  as- 
sistant administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Shelburn  M.  Wilkes,  the  Christian 
Chiurch,  Orlando,  Fla..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  give  Thee 
thanks  for  this  Nation,  for  our  rich  her- 
itage, and  for  all  tilings  good  which  have 
come  frwn  our  people,  both  past  and 
present. 

Today,  we  call  Thy  blessing  upon  those 
who  hold  public  oflQce  and  power.  Give 
them  a  vision  of  service  that  is  both 
righteous  and  wise. 

Bless  all  who  are  seeking  truth ; 

All  who  are  working  for  peace: 

All  who  are  elevating  moral  character: 

All  who  are  working  for  pure  and  just 
laws ; 

All  who  are  engaged  in  the  healing  of 
disease ; 

All  who  are  perpetuating  our  civic  and 
religious  liberties;  and 

Bless  all  who  are  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  hiunanity. 

Finally,  we  pray,  help  us  to  meet  the 


responsibilities  of  our  great  heritage  by 
accepting  them  as  a  stewardship  for  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annotmces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jouinal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  586  > 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  author- 
ize and  assist  the  coastal  States  to  study, 
plan  for,  manage,  and  control  the  impact 
of  energy  facility  and  resource  develop- 
ment which  affects  the  coastal  zone,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  TtjNNEY,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Weicker  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Spanow.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


REV.  SHELBURN  M.  WILKES 

t  Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ronarks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  ifleas- 
ure  to  welcome  to  the  House  today  Rev. 
Shelburn  M.  Wilkes  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  who 
offered  our  opening  prayer  this  morning. 
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Mr.  Wilkes  is  a  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of  elders  at 
the  Winter  Park  Christian  Church.  In 
addition,  he  does  pulpit  supply  work  and 
sei-ves  interim  ministries  throughout 
Florida. 

Since  1969,  Mr.  Wilkes  has  sei-ved  as 
executive  director  of  the  Central  Florida 
Heart  Association  where  he  worked 
closely  with  our  own  Capitol  physician. 
Dr.  Freeman  Cary. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Phillips  University 
and  received  his  master  of  divinity  de- 
gree from  Emory  University  in  1964  and 
the  master  of  theology  in  homiletics  from 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in  1968. 
He  is  married  and  the  father  of  a  3-year- 
old  girl. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  586,  COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS,  1975 

Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bUl  (S.  586) 
to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and  assist  the 
coastal  States  to  study,  plan  for,  man- 
age, and  control  the  impact  of  energy 
facility  and  resource  development  which 
affects  the  coastal  zone,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewranan  from 
Missouri?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Bfrs.  Sul- 
livan, Messrs.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Ro- 
gers, Murphy  of  New  York,  Bkeaux,  du 
Pont,  and  Treen. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  8617 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  rQx>rt  on  the  bill  HA.  8617, 
Federal  Employees  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONFEBENCS  REPORT  (H.  Rbtt.  No.  94-943) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
8617)  to  restore  to  Federal  dvlliui  and  Post- 
al Service  employees  their  rights  to  jMurtic- 
Ipate  voluntarily,  as  private  citizens.  In  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
such  employees  from  impr(q>er  political  solic- 
itations, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  tbe  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  13.  21.  23.  34, 
25,  26,  27.  28.  30.  32,  33,  34.  36.  86.  37.  38. 
39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46,  46.  47.  48.  49.  60,  61, 
52,  63,  54.  66,  56.  68,  69,  60,  61.  62,  63,  64.  66, 
67,  68,  69,  71,  72.  74,  76,  and  76. 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Sanato 
numbered  4,  6,  10.  11,  18.  17.  18.  19.  80,  29, 
70,  and  73,  and  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  niunbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  strike  out  "or  any  in- 
dividual" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  any  Indlvldiiar";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disag^reemeut  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
the  mattM  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  strike  out  "authorizes" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"shall  be  construed  to  authorize":  and  tbe 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  tiila  subsection,  an  em- 
ployee to  whom  this  paragraph  applies  may 
not  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  political  con- 
tribution from,  or  give  a  political  contribu- 
tion to,  an  employee,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
or  an  ofQoer  of  a  uniformed  service. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  employee  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  other  than — 

"(A)  an  employee  of  such  an  agency  who 
Is  In  a  position  which  is  not  a  sensitive 
position. 

"(B)  an  employee  of  such  an  agency  who 
is  in  a  sensitive  position  with  respect  to 
which  the  head  of  such  agency  has  desig- 
nated, by  regulation,  that  if  any  person  hold- 
ing such  position  engaged  in  activities  pro- 
hibited by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
or  by  section  7325(d)  (1)  of  this  title  it  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Government,  or 

"(C)  an  Individual  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  determines  policlee  to  be 
pursued  in  the  nationwide  administration 
of  Federal  lavi's. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  'sensi- 
tive position'  means  any  position  designated 
as  a  sensitive  position  pursiiant  to  Executive 
Order  Niunbered  10460  or  under  any  super- 
ceding Federal  statute  or  Executive  order. 

"(3)  Regulations  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  later  than  90  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section.  Thereafter  any 
revision  of  such  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  later  than  March  1  of  the  year  in 
which  such  revision  Is  to  take  effect.  Such 
regulations  shall  become  effective  the  first 
day  after  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  30 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  such  regula- 
tions are  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  imless 
both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  such  regiUations. 
Continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjotirnment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  30-day 
period. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert  after  "political 
activity"   the   following:    "otherwise   prohi- 


bited by  or  under  law";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  16  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  following : 

"(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Depsiri- 
ment  of  Justice,  or  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  whom  the  prohibitions  of  section 
7324(b)  of  this  title  apply  may  not  take  an 
active  part  In  political  management  or  polit- 
ical campaigns  unless  such  part — 

"(A)  is  in  connection  with  (1)  an  election 
and  preceding  campaign  if  none  of  the  can- 
didates is  to  be  nominated  or  elected  at  that 
Section  as  representing  a  party  any  of  whose 
candidates  for  Presidential  elector  received 
votes  in  the  last  preceding  election  at  which 
Presidential  electors  were  selected,  or  (ii)  a 
question  which  is  not  specifically  Identified 
with  a  National  <m-  State  political  party  or 
political  party  of  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  Is  permitted  by  regtUHtions  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  involves 
the  municipality  at  political  subdivision  iu 
which  such  en^floyee  resldee,  when — 

"(i)  t3ie  municipality  or  political  subdix-i- 
slou  Is  in  ICaryland  or  Virginia  and  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia <»■  l8  a  mnnlcipcJlty  in  which  a  majority 
of  voters  are  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(11)  the  OommlBBlon  determines  that  be- 
cause of  q>eclal  or  unusual  circumstaucess 
which  exist  In  the  municipality  or  political 
Bubdlvlaton  it  Is  in  tlie  domestic  interest  of 
the  employees  to  permit  political  participa- 
tion. 

"(2)  For  the  piu-pose  of  this  subsection 
'an  active  part  in  poUtlcal  management  or 
In  political  campaigns'  means  those  acts  of 
political  management  or  political  campaign- 
ing which  were  prohibited  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  service  before  July 
19,  1940,  by  the  determinations  of  the  Civil 
S^Tlce  Commission  under  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  President. 

And  t^e  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page 
9,  line  20,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks  following  "1  year."; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Seriate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing:  "filed  within  the  time  allowed  there- 
for,"; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  the  following:  Board;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  strike  out  "ninety 
days"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "30  daps," 
and  strike  out  "Commission"  each  place  It 
appears  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Board": 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Daw  N.  Henderson. 

DOMINICK  V.  DANiris. 
RoBEBT  N.   C.   Nix. 
Jim  HANUnr, 
Chakus  H.  Wilson. 
WnxiAM  Clay, 
Oladts   Noon   Spcllman, 

HZ3BBCKT   E.    HarBIS  H, 

Stephen  J.  Solarz, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Oale  W.   McQee, 
QtrENTiN  N.  BtmDicit, 
Ted  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  oonfMvnce  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  Ml  7) 
to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens.  In  the  polit- 
ical processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such 
employees  from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  th^ 
following  Joint  statement  to  tbe  Hoiose  and 
tbe  Senate  in  explanation  of  tbe  effect  of  tbe 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Technical,  Clerical,  Clarifying,  or  Conforming 
Cbanges 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  20,  27,  28,  29,  80.  81,  32,  33. 
34,  35,  36,  37.  38,  S9,  40,  41.  42.  43,  44,  48,  46. 
47.  48,  49,  60.  61,  52,  63,  64,  66,  66,  67,  58,  59, 
60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  67.  68,  69,  71,  72,  and  74. 

With  respect  to  these  amendments  either 
the  House  recedes,  the  Senate  recedes,  or  the 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  In  order 
to  conform  to  other  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  of  conference. 

PERSONAL    SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  amendment  ex- 
pressly includes  the  provision  of  p^sonal 
services  within  the  meaning  of  "political 
contributions",  as  defined  for  purposes  of 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  73  of  title  6  (the 
Hatch  Act),  as  amended  by  tbe  House  bUL 

Tbe  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  similar 
provision,  although  the  House  Report  specif - 
ically  states  that  tbe  term  "political  contri- 
butions" Is  Intended  to  Include  the  render- 
ing ot  personsU  services. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  It  Is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  conferees  that  the  Senate 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  au  employee 
from  voluntarily  contributing  his  personal 
services  for  political  purposes  except  to  the 
same  extent  that  political  contributions  are 
otherwise  prohibited  by  the  House  bill,  in- 
cluding tbe  prohibition  against  tbe  giving  of 
a  political  contribution  to  or  the  acceptance 
of  a  political  contribution  by  the  superior  of 
an  employee.  It  Is  also  the  understanding  of 
tbe  conferees  that  an  employee  contributing 
his  personal  services  or  a  candidate  or  other 
person  accepting  such  contribution  shall  not 
be  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  place  a  dollar  value  on  such  contribution. 

USr  OF  OFJICIAL  INTORMATION 

Amendment  No.  9:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  section  7323  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  tlie 
House  bill,  does  not  authorize  the  use  by  any 
employee  of  any  Information  coming  to  him 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  or  oflficlal 
duties  if  such  u-^e  is  otherwise  proliibited  by 
law. 

The  House  bill  does  no"  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  House  recedes  wiUi  a  conforming 
amendment. 

POLITICAL    COKTRIBUTION3    BY     OR     TO     JVSTICE. 
IRS,  AND  CIA  EMPLOYEE.S 

Amendment  No.  12:  Tbe  Hou.se  bill  pro- 
vides In  effect   that,   subject   to   the  provi- 


sions of  section  7324  of  title  5,  as  pit^xieed 
to  be  added  by  the  House  bill,  employees  of 
the  Justice  Department,  the  CIA,  or  tbe  IRS 
(as  In  the  case  of  other  Federal  ampIOTMs) 
may  solicit  and  give  p<riitical  contrlbutlonB. 

Senate  amendment  No.  12,  In  addition  to 
the  prohibitions  of  tbe  House  bill,  prohibits 
employees  of  the  Justice  Department,  the 
CIA.  and  the  IRS  from  requesting,  or  receiv- 
ing from,  or  giving  to,  an  employee,  a  Member 
of  Congress,  or  an  ofRcer  of  a  uniformed 
service,  a  political  contribution,  thus  re- 
taining existing  law  (5  U.S.C.  7323)  for  such 
employees  with  regard  to  political  contri- 
butions. 

Ilie  House  recedes  wltb  an  amendment 
which  narrows  tbe  Senate  amendment  wltb 
respiect  to  the  numb^  of  employees  of  tbe 
Justice  Department,  the  CIA,  and  tbe  IRS 
who  are  subject  to  the  additional  prohibi- 
tions. Employees  exempted  include:  (A) 
employees  In  non -sensitive  positions;  (B) 
employees  In  sensitive  positions  when  the 
agency  head  determines,  by  regulation,  that 
active  political  participation  by  Incumbents 
of  those  positions  would  not  adversely  affect 
tbe  Integrity  of  the  Oovcrnment  or  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  (C)  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Seriate,  who  determine  poli- 
cies to  be  determined  In  the  nationwide 
administration  of  Federal  laws.  The  amend- 
ment further  provides  that  such  regulatloiu 
must  be  prescribed  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  section  7324,  and 
that  such  regulations  become  effective  30 
legislative  days  thereafter  unless  disapproved 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  Is  tbe  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  the  term  "sensitive  position"  Includes 
any  position  which  the  head  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  CIA,  or  tbe  IRS  Is  required 
to  designate  as  .sensitive  under  section  3(b) 
of  Executive  Order  No.  10460,  as  amended. 
It  is  tbe  further  understanding  of  the  con- 
ferees that  under  subchapter  1-3  of  chapter 
732  of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual,  those 
positions  required  to  be  designated  as  sensi- 
tive include  positions  which  require  fiduci- 
ary, public  contact,  or  other  duties  tbat 
demand  the  highest  degree  of  public  tn.ist. 

OTHER    POMriCAL     ACTIVITIES     Or     JI'STICE,     IE3, 
AND    CIA    EMPLOYEES 

Amendment  No.  15:  The  House  bUl  pro- 
vides In  effect  that  subject  to  the  specific 
prohibitions  of  sections  7323,  7325,  and  7336 
of  title  5,  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  tbe 
House  bill,  employees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA,  or  the  IBS  (as  In  the  case 
of  other  Federal  employees)  may  actively 
engage  In  political  activities  and  run  for 
elective   oflice. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  15  continues  the 
present  provisions  of  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  5  (the  Hatch  Act),  relating 
to  employee.^  talcing  an  active  part  in  pcditl- 
cal  management  or  political  campaigns,  with 
respect  to  employees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, ihe  CIA,  and  the  IRS. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  employees  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  IRS,  and  tlie  CIA  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  prohibitions  of  section 
7324<b)(l)  of  title  5,  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  House  bill,  will  remain 
subject  to  the  present  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  relate  to  employees  talcing  an  ac- 
tive pait  in  political  management  or  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

POLirrCAL  ACTIVITIES  BV  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
WHITE     HOVSE    AND     VICE     PRESUENTIAL     STAFFS 

Amendment  No.  14:  Tlie  House  bill  exempts 
certain  employees  of  the  White  House  and 
Vice  Presidential  staffs  from  the  provisions 
of  section  7325(a)  of  title  5.  as  proposed  to 
be  added  by  the  House  bill,  prohibiting  politi- 
cal  activity  while  on  duty,  while  on  Govern- 
nieut  properly,  or  while  in  uniform. 

Senate  amendment  No.  14  provides  that 
such  an  exemption  .shall  not  be  constnied  as 


an  authorization  for  tbe  Individuals  so  ex- 
empted to  engage  in  political  activity. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Inserting  otherwise  prohibited  by  or  under 
law  after  "jjolltical  activity"  in  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

LEAVE    TO    RUN    FOR    ELECTIVE    OFFICE 

Amendment  No.  16:  The  House  bill  provides 
that  an  agency  must,  upon  request,  grant 
accrued  annual  leave  and  leave-without-pay 
to  an  employee  running  for  elective  office. 
The  House  bill  also  provides  that  an  employee 
who  is  a  candidate  for  elective  office  must  go 
on  laave-wltbout-pay  not  later  than  90  days 
before  an  election. 

Senate  amendment  No.  16  strides  out  the 
provisions  ot  tbe  House  bill  which  require 
that  leave-without-pay  must  be  granted  upon 
request  and  that  a  candidate  must  take 
leave-without-pay  90  days  before  an  election 

The  House  recedes. 

BO.\RD  ON   POUTICAL  ACTIVITIFS   Ot    FFDrR.L 
EMPLOYEES 

Ameudiaent  No.  22:  Tbe  House  bill  sepa- 
rates prosecutorial  and  adjudicatory  respon- 
sibility now  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission by  eetabllablng  an  independent  3- 
member  board  and  by  granting  to  sucli  buai  d 
the  authority  to  hear  and  decide  cases  m- 
gai'dlng  violations  of  sections  7323,  7324,  and 
7325  of  title  5,  as  proposed  to  be  added  by 
the  House  bill.  Tbe  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion retains  tbe  investigatory,  educational, 
and  enforoenMnt  authority  with  respect  to 
political  activity. 

Senate  amendment  No.  22  provides  that 
the  Oonunlsalon,  not  the  Board,  is  respon- 
sible for  bearing  and  deciding  cases  involv- 
ing violations  of  prohibitions  on  pcilitKa! 
activity. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
under  which  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
are  restored,  and  which  corrects  a  clerical 
error  In  a^ich  i»ovlalons. 

K0TICE3  or  VIOLATIONS 

Amendment  No.  25:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides tbat  service  of  a  written  notice  of  any 
alleged  violation  of  sections  7323,  7324,  or 
7825  of  title  5,  as  propKwed  to  be  added  by 
tbe  House  bill,  shall  be  made  by  certified 
mall,  return  receipt  requested. 

Senate  amendment  No.  25  eliminates  the 
requirement  for  a  return  recent  request  wiih 
a  certified  notice,  leaving  It  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Oommisslon  to  determine  the  require- 
ments with  respect  to  such  notice. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

I'FNAITirS   :  CR    MISUSE   OV   OFFICL^L   ACTHORITV 
OR    INFLUENCE 

Amendment  No.  65:  The  House  biU  pro- 
vides for  the  imposition  of  appr(q>rlate 
penalties  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who  has  violated  sections  7323,  7324, 
or  7325  of  title  5.  as  proposed  to  be  added 
by  the  House  bill. 

Senate  amendmeiit  No.  65  provides  a  min- 
imum penalty  of  a  90-day  suspension  for  an 
employee  found  to  have  violated  the  re- 
strictions on  misuse  of  official  authority  or 
Infiuence  and  the  Imposition  of  appropriate 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  restrictions  on 
soliciting  political  contributions  and  engag- 
ing in  political  activity  while  on  duty,  while 
on  government  property,  or  while  in  uni- 
form. 

The  Hou.'-;e  recedes,  with  amendments 
striking  out  "ninety  days"  In  the  matter  pro- 
po.sed  to  be  inserted  by  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  30  days 
and  striking  out  "Commission"  each  time  it 
appears  in  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  Board. 

PENALTIES  FOR  REPEAT  OFFENDERS 

Amendment  No.  66:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  an  employee,  who  has  been  found 
to  have  violated  on  two  occasions  sections 
7323,  7324,  or  7325  of  title  5,  as  proposed  to 
be  added  by  the  House  bill ,  must  be  removed 
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from  employment  and  is  theraafter  barred 
from  Federal  employment. 

The  House  bill  has  no  slmllfu-  provision. 

The  Senate  reoedee. 

TIME    LIMITATION    FOB    FBOVmiNG    CBITAIN 
INFORMATIOH 

Amendment  No.  70:  The  House  bill  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  annually  Infonn 
each  employee,  In  writing,  of  prohlbitwl  and 
permissible  political  actlvltlee.  Such  Infor- 
mation must  be  provided  not  later  than  00 
days  before  tbe  earliest  primary  or  general 
election  in  tbe  State  where  the  employee  la 
employed. 

Senate  amendment  No.  70  requires  that 
such  Information  be  provided  not  later  than 
120  days  before  such  an  election. 

The  House  recedes. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Amendment  No.  73:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  tbe  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Senate  amendment  No.  73  provides  that 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1977. 

The  Hoiise  recedes. 

RLSTRICnOK     ON     WHEN     PAT     INCREASES     FOR 
MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS    TAKZ    RI'fL'r 

Amendment  No.  76:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  any  provision  for  any  pay  Increase 
for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect before  the  first  day  of  the  next  Congress. 

Tbe  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

REQUIREMENT  OF  SEPARATE  BESOLUTIOM'  ON  PAT 
INCREASES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGBXISS 

Amendment  No.  76:  This  amendment  re- 
quires tbat  if  tbe  President  submits  an  al- 
ternative plan  with  respect  to  a  compara- 
bility pay  adjustment,  the  altematlTe  plan 
win  not  be  effective  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  pay  of  Members  of  Congress  unless  either 
House  adopts  a  separate  resolution  disap- 
proving the  application  of  suoh  plan  to  the 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress  in  addition  to 
any  resolution  under  section  6306  of  title  6. 
This  amendment  also  provides  that  the  rate 
of  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  other  officers  and  employees  in  the 
legislative  branch  may  not  exceed  the  rate 
of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Tbe  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Davis  N.  Henderson. 

DOMINICK  V.  DaNIEKS, 

BoB^T  N.  C.  Nix, 

Jim  Hanlet, 

Chables  H.  Wilson. 

WiLUAM  Clat, 

Oladts  Noon   Spellman, 

Herbert  E.  Harris  n, 

STEPBSN  J.  SOLARZ, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Oalb  W.  McOee, 

Ottentin  N.  Burdick, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tlie  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMnTEE 
ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  MEET 
MARCH  23  AND  25,  1976,  DURING 
HOUSE    SESSIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  be 
permitted  to  meet  today,  March  23, 1976. 
and  Thursday,  March  25,  1976,  during 


the  af tenuKm  despite  the  fact  that  the 
HOmse  wffl  be  in  aesslon  at  tboee  times. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
IngtOQ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLLAPSE  OF  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY- 
DELBCABVA  RAIL  LINES  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarics.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
collapse  of  negotiations  between  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  20  labor 
unions  looking  toward  a  takeover  by  the 
Southern  of  the  Dehnarva  ran  lines. 
Negotiations  collmised  last  night  after 
many  hours  and  many  weeks  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion WUliam  Colonan,  myself.  Members 
of  the  other  body,  and  many  other  Inter- 
ested parties  who  supported  Southern's 
acquisition. 

Since  the  labor  unions  have  been  using 
in  naked  fashion  the  power  Congress 
gave  them  in  the  original  Emergency 
Northeast  Railroad  Act  of  1973  as  a 
club  in  this  instance,  it  is  my  intention 
to  introduce  legislation  that  will  repeal 
this  union  veto  power.  It  must  be 
stopped — this  blackmail  they  have  been 
using  to  thwart  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  people — three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion of  them,  who  live  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula. 


FIGHT    AGAINST    CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY   RAISE    LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  victory  of  a  former  lowan, 
Wallace  Johnson,  in  the  Republican  Vice 
Presidential  race  in  New  Hampshire.  As 
you  may  recall.  Mr.  Johnson  was  running 
solely  on  a  platform  to  rescind  the  pay 
raise  Congress  voted  itself  last  July,  the 
pay  raise  that  will  be  automatic  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  confine  his  battle 
against  that  unnecessary  pay  hike  to  the 
electoral  process,  however.  He  carried  the 
public  sentiment  against  the  raise  all  the 
way  to  Federal  district  court  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  a  suit  filed  in  that  court,  Mr.  John- 
son charged  that  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  established  that  pay  raise  vio- 
lated article  1,  section  6,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution. 

Yesterday  the  tragic  news  reached  me 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  suit  had  been  thrown 
out  of  court  by  District  Judge  Lloyd 
Burke,  on  the  grounds  that  Mr.  Johnson 
lacked  standing,  that  is,  that  he  was  not 
directly  affected  by  the  pay  raise  bill. 

How  sad  it  is  that  our  system  of  justice 
will  not  allow  the  individual  taxpayer 
to  have  his  day  in  court  on  the  question 
of  the  unconstitutional  expenditure  of  liis 
tax  money. 


It  is  also  inmic  that  the  Judge  who  dis- 
missed the  case  was  one  of  the  44  judges 
who  have  brougbt  suit  in  Federal  court 
protesting  their  salaries  are  unconstitu- 
tionally cut  by  their  not  getting  regular 
salary  increases  based  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase. 

Mr.  Johnson's  attorney  said  that  be- 
fore dismissing  the  suit.  Judge  Burke 
said.  "You're  trying  to  take  away  my 
m<mey."  Certainly  that  statement  alone 
raises  the  question  of  whetiier  a  conflict 
of  interest  may  have  been  involved  in 
this  case. 

Despite  Mr.  Johnson's  loss  in  court,  the 
country  has  not  heard  the  last  of  his, 
and  my,  mgbt  against  the  congressional 
pay  raise  legislation. 


CLAUSEN  URGES  HEARINGS  ON  BILL 
TO  CONSOLIDATE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  ttie 
House  tor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  joined  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QniE) ,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
consolidate  into  a  single  block  grant  au- 
thority 24  educational  grant  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
handicapped  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  adult  education.  I  am  today 
urging  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  begin  hearings  on  our  proposal. 

Our  Nation  has  acted  from  the  begin- 
ning on  the  sound  principle  that  control 
over  our  schools  should  ronain  at  the 
State  and  local  leveL  Federal  involve- 
ment has  only  resulted  in  the  promul- 
gation of  unnecessary  layers  of  rules 
and  regulations  and  has  imposed  admin- 
istrative burdens  at  the  local  level  wtiUh. 
are  unrelated  to  their  goal  of  providing 
a  quality  education  to  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  reconcile  our  good  Inten- 
tions with  the  recognition  that  we  at  the 
Federal  level  cannot  know  what  is  best 
for  every  schoolchild  in  every  classroom 
in  the  coimtry. 

Our  bill  provides  a  means  by  which  we 
can  return  control  of  our  schools  to  those 
best  equipped  to  handle  it  by  permitting 
those  at  the  local  levels  to  channel  funds 
to  those  areas  which  tJiey  see  as  having 
the  greatest  need.  Consolkiation  provides 
for  the  maximum  in  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs,  but  more 
Importantly,  the  opportunity  to  establish 
their  own  priorities  in  the  selection  of 
education  programs. 

Again,  I  urge  prompt  action  on  our 
bill.  On  our  2(H)th  birthday  as  a  nation, 
let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  goal  of 
raising  the  standard  of  education  in  our 
schools. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  ON  AGING — ^MESSAGK 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  208  of  the  1973  Amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  (Public  Law 
89-73)  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  for  the  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  forwarded  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  to  me,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  this  document  to  the 
Congress. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  March  23,  1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  the  following  Members  failed  to  re- 
spond: 

[BoU  No.  123] 

Abdnor  Qxiyer  BAnd&ll 

Andrews,  N  C.  Harsb»  Bl«gl« 

Andrews,  Hayes,  Ind.  Boiuaelot 

N.  Dak.  Hebert  3t  Oermain 

Barrett  Heckler.  Mass  SclMuer 

BeU  Helna  Shoster 

Blester  Hlaabaw  Steed 

BoUlng  Howard  Stelger,  Wis. 

Brown,  Mich.  Jaooba  Stratum 

OoUiiia,  Tex.  Jaiman  Stuck^ 

Oonyers  Jonea,  Ala.  Symington 

Dlgga  Klndneas  Teague 

Karly  Leggett  UdaU 

Bmery  Macdonald  Van  Deerlin 

Bach  Meeds  White 

Eahl«man  IdlUord  Whlttea 

Ford,  Mich  Moorbead,  Pa.  Wylie 

Praser  Nix 

Glaiino  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9803. 
CHILD  DAY  CARE   SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Shaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1092  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
io .vs: 

H     Res.    1092 

Re.ioUed.  That  immediately  upon  ilie 
adoption  of  this  re.soliitlon  It  shall  be  lu 
order  to  consider,  section  401  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
.344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  9803)  to 
postpone  for  six  months  the  effective  date  of 
the  requirement  that  a  child  day  care  center 
meet  speciiled  staffing  standards  (for  chil- 
dren between  six  weeics  and  six  years  old) 
in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  payments  for 
the  services  involved  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  .•^o  long  a^  the  standards 
actually  being  applied  comply  with  State  law 
and  are  no  longer  than,  those  In  effect  In 
September  1976,  and  all  pointa  of  order 
against  said  conference  report  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Young  >  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  Uie  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  and  pending 
that,  I  yield  my.'jelf  such  time  a.s  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1092 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bUl  HJl.  9803,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
401  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  the  contrary.  House  Resolution 
1092  further  provides  that  all  points  of 
order  against  this  conference  report  are 
waived. 

The  conference  report  on  HJR.  9803 
postpones  for  6  months  the  effective  date 
of  the  requirement  that  child  day  care 
centers  meet  new  Federal  stafiSng  stand- 
ards, and  would  authorize  funds  to  assist 
centers  in  meeting  these  standards.  The 
centers  must  meet  the  new  standards  In 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  payments  for 
the  services  Involved  under  title  XX  of 
tHe  Social  Security  Act. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Madden  of  the 
Rules  Committee  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Adams,  states 
that  the  House  Budget  Committee  met 
and  considered  favorably  the  request 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  <m 
Ways  and  Means,  that  points  of  order 
against  section  401  of  the  Budget  Act  be 
waived.  ITie  Budget  Committee  has  de- 
termined that  an  emergency  situation 
exists  v.hich  warrants  such  a  waiver  of 
section  401  requirements  in  order  to 
allow  the  House  to  consider  fiscal  year 
1976  and  transition  quarter  funding 
under  the  conference  report  in  question. 

In  connection  with  this  waiver  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  entitlement  in 
H.R.  9803  is  limited  to  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quaiter  but  does  not 
extend  into  fiscal  year  1977.  Thus  the 
Congre.ss  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
con.sider  iundina;  thi.s  program  for  fiscal 
year  1977  in  the  context  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  the  funds  provided  in 
the  bill,  $125  million,  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  amounts  provided  for 
education,  manpower,  and  social  services 
function  in  the  second  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

House  Resolution  1092  further  pro- 
vides that  all  points  of  order  against  the 


conference  report  are  waived.  Therefore, 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
points  of  order  under  rule  XXVm  on 
the  grounds  of  germaneness  or  scon? 
could  not  be  entertained  ajain.st  the 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  reach  the  House  fioor  in 
recent  days.  If  it  is  not  enacted  into 
law,  it  wiU  mean  that  massive  reduc- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served  in  day  care  centers  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  This  in  turn  mean.s 
that  thousands  of  working  mothers 
across  the  country,  many  of  them  fcriuer 
welfare  recipients  now  employed  in  these 
centers,  would  have  to  give  up  their  job.s 
and  many  would  retum  to  t.heir  de- 
pendency on  Federal  public  ai,sis*ance 
programs. 

The  conference  report  on  H  R.  9803 
provides,  for  the  period  between  the 
present  time  and  October  1  of  this  year. 
$125  million.  This  amount  is  needed  by 
the  States  so  that  day  care  program.s  tor 
poor  and  low-Income  children  can  meet 
the  Federal  Interagency  day  care  re- 
quirements. These  new  requirements 
mandate  new  staffing  ratios,  but  also 
require  that  day  care  centers  make  im- 
provements in  the  areas  of  health  and 
safety.  It  is  for  all  of  these  changes  that 
the  funds  ai-e  needed.  If  a  State  does  not 
comply  with  even  just  one  of  the  stand- 
ards, they  will  lose  all  funds  retroactive 
to  October  1,  1975. 

If  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9803 
is  enacted,  HEW  will  suspend  staff  ratio 
requirements  mitil  July  of  this  year  in 
order  to  allow  the  States  time  to  use  the 
additional  fxuids  to  cwnply  with  the  re- 
Qiulrements — to  hire  the  additional  staff, 
and  to  make  appropriate  health  and 
safety  Improvements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  1092  in  order 
that  we  may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass 
the  conferraice  report  on  H.R.  §803. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explamed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Young,  this  rule  provides  for  con- 
sideration of  the  c(»iference  report  on 
H.R.  9803,  the  child  day  centers. 

This  conference  report,  as  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  was  prevloiisly  scheduled 
for  consideration  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  the  15th  of  March  but  was  with- 
drawn. There  are  several  waivers  of 
points  of  order  provided  for  under  this 
rule.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  one  waiving  section  401  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  If  we  waive  this 
particular  section  this  time,  it  will  be 
precedent  shattering,  it  will  be  a  first— 
and  I  repeat — a  first  and  will  certainly 
signal  that  the  floodgates  are  down  for 
future  requests.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
damaging  to  the  budget  process  for  tliis 
reason. 

If  we  meant  what  we  said  when  we 
passed  the  budget  act,  we  will  not  permit 
this  waiver. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee voted  to  recommend  this  waiver 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
ported the  waiver  out.  But  I  was  not  one 
of  those  In  either  committee  who  sup- 
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ported  this  waiver  because  I  think  we 
have  to  protect  and  preserve  the  budget 
process  which  we  have  establlsbed. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  against 
clause  4,  rule  28,  which  is  the  germane- 
ness rule.  The  House  bill  provided  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Federal  stafDng  standards 
only.  The  other  provlslrais  contained  bi 
the  conference  subsUtute  are  derived 
from  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  bill,  and  might  be  considered  non- 
germane. 

I  might  say  that  the  administration  is 
veiy  much  opposed  to  this  confCTCPce 
report  as  it  Increases  the  States'  title  XZ 
allocations,  and  therefore  the  budget,  by 
$125  nunion  for  the  remainder — and  I 
stress  that — ^for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1976  and  the  transition  quarter.  Hie  an- 
nualizatlon  of  this  provision  will  increase 
the  social  services  cost  by  $250  mfflion  a 
year. 

The  bill  would  further  complicate  the 
social  services  program,  vrhile,  in  effect, 
mandating  appllcatirai  ot  the  controver- 
sial Federal  interagency  day  care  re- 
quirements Instead  of  allowing  States  to 
set  their  own  standards  as  proposed  In 
the  administration's  block  grant  reform 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certainly  opposed  to 
this  rule  and  hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vandeb 

J.^GT)  . 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  Hiis  is  a  sad,  sad 
day  for  the  high  liopes  that  we  once  an 
had  for  the  Budget  Act.  Tills  is  the  first 
celling  busting,  and  budget  busting  rule 
that  has  ctnne  before  this  body. 

In  the  5  minutes  that  are  allotted  to 
me,  I  win  try  to  demonsbate  the  tmtti 
of  four  charges. 

First,  the  rule  violates  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Second,  the  rule  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

Thh-d,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  ttie 
law  are  being  violated  on  ttie  grounds 
that  an  emergency  exists.  And, 

Fourth,  no  emergency  exists.  What- 
ever problem  there  is  can  be  solved  to- 
day exactly  as  we  solved  the  Identical 
situation  last  faU. 

I  am  not  under  any  illusions  that  even 
if  I  can  demonstrate  the  truth  of  those 
four  propositions  that  this  rule  Is  going 
to  be  defeated.  Because  when  a  gang  gets 
up  a  head  of  steam  and  says  it  is  going  to 
commit  rape,  that  it  Is  going  to  commit 
rape  In  spite  of  any  gentle  persuasion, 
the  gang  will  rape  the  victim.  In  this 
case  the  victim  is  the  beloved  Budget 
Act,  with  all  that  word  signifies  to  aU 
of  us  right  at  this  moment.  This  wiU  be 
the  first  departiu-e  from  the  Budget 
Control  and  Improvement  Act. 

The  issue  before  us  at  Vais  moment  is 
not  the  day  care  centers,  it  Is  the  Budget 
Act  itself.  The  issue  is,  do  we  mean  what 
we  said  when  we  set  the  budget  celling, 
or  can  It  be  set  aside  on  the  flimsiest  of 
pretexts?  Are  we  serious  when  we  have 
placed  a  limitation  in  the  Budget  Act,  or 
is  it  just  a  pig  in  a  poke? 

What  is  my  ground  for  saying  that 
this  rule  violates  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law?  Not  Qxn  Vakder  Jacw  but 
rather  the  staff  of  the  Budget  Committee 


when  asked  If  this  violated  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  earlier  this  year. 
Hie  answer  of  the  staff  of  the  Budget 
C<Mnmlttee  on  January  29  in  a  monoran- 
dum  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  ccmimittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bkocx  Adams)  ,  was  that 
it  vicdated  it.  Then  the  blU's  supporters 
used  some  of  the  same  arguments  we 
have  heard — ^that  these  funds  were  con- 
teou>lated  in  the  budget  resolution  in 
a  Tague  sort  of  way,  and  that  this  is 
really  only  a  technical  vidlatioii.  That 
is  wliat  the  staff  said  after  looking  at 
tboae  arguments. 

Tbe  Budget  Conunittee  staff  could 
find  no  indication  that  the  new  funds 
were  ever  considered  in  the  budget  res- 
olution, but  nevertheless  then  said  that 
"even  If  those  funds  were  considered,  it 
would  have  no  bearing  on  Section  401, 
the  provisians  of  which  are  aimed  at 
coQtroUing  backdoor  qiending."  which  is 
exactly  vrtiat  this  bin  presents  us  with 
today.  Ttoe  staff  went  oa  to  say: 

In  llg^t  of  Oie  fact  tliat  tbe  BO-caU«d 
twramlnal  Tiolfttton  would  pormlt  ibo  craa- 
tton  at  an  anttUement  with  an  »«niif^i  ooat 
at  1050  million  a  year,  it  appean  tbat  tbera 
ate  substantial  policy  reasonB  for  abiding 
by  tbe  letter,  as  weU  as  the  spirit,  of  the  law. 

Ibat  was  the  position  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  February.  Of  course,  wben 
there  is  a  war  declared  or  a  calaxnity  of 
catastrophic  prcqwrtions,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law  which  sasrs  that  we  can 
have  an  ezcQ)tion  upon  the  finding  of 
such  an  emergency.  Others  Members  tm- 
der  other  circumstances  have  wanted 
ttie  finding  of  an  emergency  in  order  to 
waive  that  requirement  of  401. 

Tlie  Unemplosmient  Compensation 
Subcmnmittee  <rf  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  went  together.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  to  the  Budget 
Oommittee  to  say  that  with  aU  ot  ttiis 
rhetoric  on  the  jobs  un  that  in  the 
dQ»tlis  of  the  recesslcm  there  is  an  emer- 
gency that  Justifies  a  walv^. 

What  was  the  answer  that  the  Budget 
Committee  gave? 

The  Committee  said,  "We  know  tiie 
problem  Is  real,  but  we  must  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  the  Budget  Act.  A  waiver 
would  establish  a  precedent  and  pos- 
sibly opm  the  floodgates.  We  do  not 
find  that  we  cannot  defer  this,  for  the 
emei^ency  is  not  grave  enough." 

Now  we  are  presented  with  staffing 
standards  for  day  care  centers,  and  we 
are  told  that  that  is  a  grave  enough 
emergency  to  justify  the  rupture,  the 
violation,  the  rape,  of  our  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  constitutes  an 
emergency  that  lets  us  lay  aside  the 
Budget  Act,  I  can  think  of  no  bill  In  any 
committee  that  addresses  a  need  in 
America  that  is  not  entitled  equally  to 
the  same  kind  of  waiver.  There  is  a  sim- 
ple solution  to  this — ^very  simple.  We 
faced  this  last  year,  October  1,  and  our 
subcommittee  said  we  never  had  any 
chance  to  examine  the  appropriateness 
of  those  standards — never.  So  we  said  we 
ought  to  defer  those  standards  until  we 
look  at  them.  Those  5  months  have  come 
and  gone,  and  we  have  not  spent  one 
second  as  a  committee — ^not  one  second — 
doing  what  the  Members  said  we  oue^t  to 
do  when  we  voted  for  that  deferral  that 


is,  to  take  a  look  at  the  standards  to 
evaluate  their  appropriateness.  We 
have  not  done  that.  We  do  not  know  if 
those  standards  are  am>roprlate.  The 
proper  answer  is  to  defer  those  stand- 
ards now  until  we  can  consider  them  and 
determine  if  they  are  apprc^riate.  Then, 
if  they  are  appropriate,  we  can  provide 
the  funding  to  meet  them  without  doing 
any  violation  to  the  Budget  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Uonan  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
fnxn  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman^  . 

Ms.  HC^ijTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
hem  adced  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Omnmittee — and  I  am  a  member 
of  tbat  committee — to  respond  on  the 
floor  to  questkxis  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
conference  report  on  HJR.  9803  with  re- 
spect to  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act. 

I  think  it  is  impc^tant  to  set  the  record 
straight  at  this  point.  The  gentionan 
who  preceded  me  In  the  well  referred  to  a 
letter  from  the  staff  of  the  House  Budget 
Ctxnmittee.  I  think  the  gentt«nan  ought 
to  have  advised  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  that  particular  letter  referred 
to  the  Senate  biU  which,  in  fact,  created 
an  imllmited  oitltlanent  program  and 
ba(±door  spending.  That,  however,  is  not 
what  is  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  9803. 

Hit.  9803  creates  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram only  through  the  b^inning  of  Oc- 
tober 1976 — in  d/Qaet  words  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year  and  through  the 
transition  quarter. 

Therefore  I  would  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  statements  of  that 
staff  letter  are  inapplicable  to  the  con- 
ference r^wrt  that  we  have  before  us. 

Let  me  state,  as  Chairman  Aoams  has 
Indicated  to  me,  the  figures  in  this  con- 
tereaace  rQx>rt  do  not  violate  the  amount 
contained  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

There  has  beoi  an  assertion  that  this 
conference  report  Is  budget  busting.  In 
fact  that  is  not  the  case.  The  spending 
o(mtalned  in  the  conference  report  on 
H H.  9803  comes  within  the  500  function 
in  the  budget  for  educatkm,  training, 
employment,  and  social  services.  The 
House  did  not  specifically — and  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  word  "g)eciflcally" — take 
the  day  care  funding  into  account  in  this 
function  since  tho-e  was  no  such  spend- 
ing biU  pending  or  proposed  in  the 
House.  However,  the  House  resolution 
did  assume  some  $460  mlUion  in  budget 
authority  and  $331  million  in  outiays 
for  new  initiatives  in  this  category.  A 
portion  of  these  funds  already  contained 
In  the  second  budget  resolution,  could 
be  used  to  cover  the  $62.5  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  provided  in  the  conference 
report. 

So  let  me  just  repeat  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  the  fimds  contained  In 
function  500  of  the  budget  resolution  can 
cover  the  sunoimts  contained  In  this  con- 
ference report  and  this  conference  report 
does  not  break  the  budget. 

There  is,  however,  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget     and     Impoundment     Control 
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Act,  but  let  me  explain  what  that  tech- 
nical violation  is. 

Section  401  requires  that  any  spending 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  be  reported 
Irom  committee  before  January  1  of  1976. 
Actually  the  Senate  bill  involved  here 
missed  that  deadline,  I  am  advised,  by 
3  weeks.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee met  on  Thursday,  March  11,  to 
consider  a  waiver  of  section  401.  In  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  to  waive  this 
technical  violation,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee felt  that  the  emergency  suggested  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  closing  of  day  care  centers 
warranted  at  least  that  the  House  should 
be  able  to  vote  up  or  down  on  whether  or 
not  the  funds  in  this  conference  report 
ought  to  be  made  available.  The  vote  was 
by  a  substantial  majority  of  16  to  9. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  exceed  the 
budgetary  limits  in  the  second  budget 
resolution,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  limited  any  entitlement  pro- 
gram to  this  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  quarter,  the  conference  report 
is  wholly  within  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  play  on  words 
and  say  this  is  a  technical  violation.  It 
IS  a  violation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  requested  the  waiver.  Tbe 
Budget  Committee  requested  a  waiver. 
The  House  Rules  Committee  saw  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  waiver  and 
granted  this  rule.  If  there  were  no  need 
for  a  waiver,  why  are  we  discussing  it 
today?  Why  didn't  the  proponents  bring 
it  to  the  floor  without  a  waiver? 

Let  us  not  play  on  words.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  waiver  of  section  401  or  the 
proponents  would  not  have  requested  a 
waiver  and  it  would  not  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  three  different  cwnmittees. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  in  this 
instance  and  for  this  purpose,  we  are  go- 
ing to  grant  a  waiver  of  section  401  with- 
out providing  a  conforming  amendment 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Housov  it  seems  to  me. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  disagreeing  with  what  the  gentleman 
says  with  regard  to  the  need  for  a  waiver. 
I  just  think  It  Is  important  that  we  im- 
derstand  the  specific  provision  of  the 
Budget  Act  we  are  seeking  to  waive.  We 
are  not  seeking  a  waiver  to  exceed  a 
budgetary  amount  or  any  limit  contained 
in  the  second  budget  resolution.  We  are 
not  seeking  to  permit  backdoor  spending. 
We  are  seeking  only  a  waiver  of  the  pro- 
vision that  requires  this  bill  to  have  been 
reported  to  the  House  by  January  1  and 
that  is  all.  In  the  conference  report,  we 
do  not  create  a  permanent  entitlement; 
we  do  not  spend  beyond  this  year  and  the 
transition  quarter;  and  we  do  not  bust 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
the  proponents  are  asking  for  a  waiver 
is  because  there  is  a  new  entitlemoit 
provided  in  this  bill.  That  Is  the  only  rea- 
son they  asked  for  it.  It  is  a  violation  of 
section  401  and  they  need  a  waiver  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauhan)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
belabor  the  point  that  has  been  so  well 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  .  I  do  think  this  entire 
procedure,  this  exercise  today,  under- 
scores the  total  hypocrisy  of  this  Con- 
gress in  establishhig  the  congressional 
budget  process  and  then  at  the  earliest 
possible  convenience,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, tlirowing  it  aside. 

I  sun  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  is  not  here  for  this 
debate  this  afternoon.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  watched  the  gentleman 
come  to  the  Well  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  lend  his  imprimatur  to 
tills  bill  or  that  bill  saying  it  is  all  right 
to  spend  this  billion  or  that  billion.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  this  day  care  program. 
As  the  late  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Otrksen)  used  to  say,  "A  billion  here,  a 
billion  there:  it  all  adds  up."  This  is 
another  quarter  bUUon  being  piled  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers,  not  only  as  a 
result  of  excessive  spending  but  in  com- 
plete contradiction  to  the  budget  proce- 
dure which  this  Congress  established  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  confirms 
what  I  have  always  believed,  that  the 
so-called  Budget  Act  in  no  way,  at  least 
by  the  people  using  it  in  this  Congress, 
is  intended  to  hold  down  spending,  to 
balance  the  budget,  or  to  prevent  need- 
less spending.  This  procedure  has  been 
perverted  into  a  means  of  justifying  still 
further  expenditures.  What  we  are  doing 
today  confirms  the  sheer  hypocrisy  about 
spending  that  is  going  on  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  275.  nays  123. 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 

I  Boll  No.  123) 
YEAS-  275 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

AJexaiiUer 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  N  C. 
Annunzlo 


Ashley 

\»pia 

.'VuCoiu 

Badlllo 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Beard. R I 

Bedell 

Bergland 

Blaggl 


Buigham 

Blauchard 

Bloutn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breaiix 

Breckinridge 


Brinkley 

Brodtaead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burgeuer 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Jobn 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chtsbolm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Dtmiels,  N.J. 

Daniel  son 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fenwick 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gialmo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Bowen 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Butler 

Carter 

Clancy 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoeki 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holtxman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mann 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineia 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

OtMrstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeiU 

Oitinger 

NAYS— 123 

Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Conable 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 


N.Y, 


Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison, 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rail  abac  k 
Rangel 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runne'.s 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Harasln 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Bikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solars 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
V^axman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
V?olff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Pindley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Ooldwater 
Doodling 
Oradlson 
OrasBley 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haraba 
Henderson 

HlCkfl 

HIUU 

Holt 

Horton 
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Howe 

UltChdl.N.T. 

Skublta 

Hutchinson 

Montgomery 

Smttb.  Nebr. 

Hyde 

Moore 

Snydar 

Ichord 

Moorliead, 

Stanton, 

Johnson,  Colo.       CaUf. 

J.imuara 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Myers,  Pa. 

stMlam 

Kasteu 

Natcher 

Stajger.  Ariz. 

Kelly 

Nichols 

Synmui 

Kemp 

Pettia 

TBleott 

Latta 

Poage 

TiVlor.Uo. 

Lent 

Presaler 

Teague 

Lott 

Quie 

Tbone 

Lujan 

Qiilllen 

Tnxitx 

McClory 

RegTila 

Tnen 

McOolllster 

Rhodes 

VandacJagt 

McDade 

Robinson 

Wun^ar 

McDonald 

Rousselot 

WUtMllUSt 

McEwen 

Ruppe 

wntttan 

McKay 

Satterfleld 

Wiggina 

Madlgan 

Scbneebeli 

wnaon.  Bob 

Mahon 

Schulze 

Winn 

Martin 

SebeUuB 

Toung,  Fla. 

Michel 

Shriver 

Miller,  Ohio 

Shuster 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Adams 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Biegle 

Andrews. 

Heinz 

N.  Dak. 

Hinshaw 

Stslgar,  Wis. 

Barrett 

Sazen 

Stnttom 

Bell 

Kindness 

Stuekar 

Blester 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Symlngiiou 

Cederberg 

Maodonald 

Van  Deerlln 

Collins,  Tex. 

MUford 

CfdaU 

Conlan 

Nix 

Wblte 

Conyers 

Pepper 

Wilaon,  C.  H. 

Guyer 

Randall 

Wylle 

Hansen 

Hees 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortb  Dakota. 

Mr.  Pepper  wltb  Mr.  TT«iT»g 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Barrett  wltb  Mr.  Uoyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Hayee  of  Indiana  wltb  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massatihuaetta  vlth  Mr. 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  with  MT.  Oeaefberg. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Kazan. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Mttftinl. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mt.  WJrUe. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  CQIUns  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Onjer. 

Mr.  RandaU  wHh  Mr.  Btaster. 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Udall. 

So  the  res(dutl(xi  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recor^d. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ISi.  XTIiLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursiumt 
to  the  provislMis  of  House  ResahitiMi 
1092,  I  can  up  the  confermoe  report  on 
the  bill  (HIS.  9803),  to  postpcme  for  6 
m(Hiths  the  effective  date  of  the  reaulre- 
ment  that  a  child  day  care  center  meet 
specified  staffing  standards — tat  <diildren 
between  6  weeks  and  S  yean  dd — in  car- 
der to  qualify  for  Fed«^  paymmts  for 
the  services  Inytdved  under  title  XX  al 
the  Social  Security  Act,  so  long  as  the 
standards  actually  being  appUed  comply 
with  State  law  and  are  no  linger  than 
those  in  efifect  in  September  1975,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  Beu  oi 
the  repwi;. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  tit  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  ol^eeticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  frcHn 
Oregwi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  statemaxt 

(For  conference  r^iozt  and  ststement, 
see  proceedings  of  tiie  House  of  liardi  9, 
1976.) 

Mr.  ULLMAM  (during  tbe  reading). 


Mr.  BpcmseT,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  tiie  statement  be 
dig>ensed  with. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ctf  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  SPEAKER,  llie  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Uluun)  will  be  recognized 
for  SO  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
lificihlgan  (Mr.  Vabser  Jagt)  will  be  ree- 
ognised  for  30  minutes. 

lAe  Cbair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullhan)  . 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
conlronted  with  a  difficult  situation  in 
social  services,  particulaiiy  as  such  serv- 
ices relate  to  day  care  coiters. 

me  Monbers  of  this  House  will  recall 
that  we  put  into  effect  new  day  care 
standards  as  of  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Now  States  are  finding  that  It  is 
not  possible  for  th^n  to  meet  those 
standards  fiscally,  llieref  ore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, State  after  State  is  threatened  with 
closure  of  day  care  centers,  and  this 
creates  a  whole  (diain  of  oUier  problems. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  what  the  conference  re- 
P(Xrt  does  is  this:  Tliis  was  a  very  difScult 
matter  and  a  long  conference — ^what  the 
bill  does  is  to  delay  lmplemaitati<m  of 
the  new  standards  imtil  the  flxst  of  July, 
and  it  provides  some  funds  to  assist  the 
States  in  gearing  up  for  the  new  stand- 
ards, but  only  imtil  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  tmtil  the  first  of  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Holtzmak)  did  an  ezcel- 
iGoi,  job  in  explaining,  in  the  debate 
undor  the  rule,  the  Involvement  with  the 
Oommittee  cm  the  Budget.  The  budget  In- 
vcflvunent  is  vray  minimal,  and  we  did 
grt  a  waiver  cm  that  minimal  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fine  compromise, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Coiman)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  tiie 
conference  veoext  on  HJl.  9803,  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  f imds  for  social  serv- 
ices day  care  under  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Securl^  Act  and  to  modify  certain  pro- 
visions related  to  day  care  standards. 

Briefly,  the  ccmference  agreement 
would  provide  $125  mUlicrn  additional 
funds  between  now  and  October  1.  1976. 
to  enable  States  to  bring  day  care  serv- 
ices into  compliance  with  the  stafT-child 
ratio  requirements  c&  title  "^nr  it  would 
continue  until  July  1,  1976  the  present 
moratorium  on  enforcement  of  the  staff- 
ing standards  for  children  in  day  care 
between  the  ages  of  6  weeks  and  6  years 
of  age.  Also  effective  until  October  1, 
States  would  be  allowed  to  waive  tbe 
staffing  requironents  in  certain  situa- 
tions and  would  be  authorized  to  use 
title  XX  social  services  fimds,  with  100 
percent  Federal  fimding  to  make  grants 
to  day  care  providers  for  the  hiriog  of 
wdfare  recq>ients  to  work  in  day  cai-e 
facilities. 

By  way  of  background,  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1974  which  estab- 


lished title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
require  that  specific  staffing  standards  be 
met  by  child  day  care  providers  in  order 
to  qualify  for  funding  imder  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion social  services  program. 

Because  there  were  indications  that 
many  child  day  care  providers  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  staffing  require- 
ments by  the  October  1.  1975,  effective 
date  for  title  XX,  Caogxess  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  94-120  which  provided  that  no 
paialties  for  ncmcompliance  with  the 
staffing  requirements  for  day  care  would 
be  imposed  by  HEW  prior  to  February  1, 
1976.  It  should  be  made  clear  at  tliis 
point  that  ttie  requirements  regarding 
health  and  safety  standards  were  spe- 
cifically cited  at  that  time  as  standards 
that  must  continue  to  be  met  and  these 
requirements  continue  under  the  con- 
teteoxx  roxut  cm  HA.  9803. 

The  confraence  report  on  HJi.  9803 
provides  a  temporary  resolution  of  the 
day  care  issue  until  October  1,  1976. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  h»& 
included  in  its  March  15  report  in  prep- 
£u:ation  for  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
ticn  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977 
that  the  $2.5  bfllion  social  services  ceil- 
ing for  title  XX  be  increased  to  $2.75 
billioa  a  year.  Thus,  a  more  permanent 
provlslcm  for  increased  funding  for  day 
care  and  other  social  services  is  antici- 
pated. 

It  should  be  useful  at  this  point  to 
cite  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  current 
emergency  facing  day  care  services. 

Prior  to  the  October  1,  1975  effective 
date  for  the  funding  of  social  services 
child  care  undw  title  XX,  Federal  law 
requires  that  federally  funded  child  care 
services  meet  the  1968  Federal  inter- 
agency day  care  requirements.  Title  XX 
modified  ttiese  standards  by  making 
staff-child  ratk>s  for  school  age  children 
less  strict  and  making  optional  rather 
than  mandatory  an  educational  com- 
pcment  for  child  day  care  programs. 

The  emergency  situatkui  we  are  now 
facing  has  been  partly  caused  by  tbe 
manner  in  which  UKW  has  administered 
the  social  services  program  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  prior  to  title  XX. 
Prior  to  October  1,  1975,  HEW  had 
chosen  not  to  enforce  the  Federal  law  re- 
garding child  care  standards,  especially 
the  staffing  standards,  thus  creating  an 
erroneous  ataaimption  in  niany  States 
that  the  Federal  (diild  care  standards 
under  title  XX  also  would  not  be  tax- 
forced.  However,  this  Is  not  now  the  case^ 
The  Secretary  fA  UJslW  has  si^d  that 
HEW  will  deny  Federal  matching  funds 
f (X-  day  care  services  provided  after  Fd>- 
ruaxy  1,  1976,  that  do  not  meet  the 
Federal  standards  in  title  "g^ 

There  are  some  who  question  whether 
tlie  child-staff  ratio  requiranents  In 
title  XX  can  be  justified.  The  inter- 
agency day  care  requirements  of  196t 
were  first  developed  after  an  Intenstra 
effort  by  highly  qualified  individuals, 
keeping  in  mind  the  particular  needs  of 
cliildren  from  low-income  families. 
They  are  standards  that  liave  their  basis 
in  careful  deliberation  by  those  expert  in 
ttie  field  and  continue  to  be  supported 
by  a  broad  range  of  child  welfare  and 
child  development  experts  and  pedia- 
tricians. 
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It  should  also  be  added  that  recent 
news  accounts  of  apparent  laxness  in 
some  cities  in  the  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  standards  for  child  day  care 
facilities  makes  it  doubly  Important  to 
have  sufBci«it  staff  to  assure  that  not 
only  the  developmental  needs  but  the 
personal  care  and  safety  needs  of  small 
children  can  be  met.  This  Is  especially  im- 
portant if  the  laxness  of  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  codes  makes  babies 
and  small  children  vulnerable  to  fire  and 
physical  injury  in  unsafe  facilities. 

The  need  for  the  additional  funds  for 
child  care  provided  In  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9803  can  be  further  seen  by  the 
fact  that  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  for  social 
services  and  the  ceiling  for  each  State 
has  not  changed  since  1972.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  are  expected  to  spend 
up  to  their  ceiling  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
a  number  of  the  States  have  been  at  their 
ceiling  since  1972.  Thus,  those  States  do 
not  have  additional  social  services  funds 
available  to  them  under  the  present  ceil- 
ing to  meet  the  staffing  standards  unless 
funds  are  taken  out  of  other  social  serv- 
ices funded  thi-ough  title  XX.  Child  care 
services  funded  through  title  XX  suffer 
from  the  same  inflationary  increases  in 
their  costs  as  other  social  services  such  as 
homemaker  service  for  the  aged  or  spe- 
cial services  for  the  handicapped.  How- 
ever, at  present,  enforcing  the  necessary 
child  care  stafBng  requirements  under 
title  XX  cause  special  problems  demand- 
ing an  increase  in  the  celling. 

Information  obtained  from  the  States 
last  fall  as  to  their  increases  in  costs  for 
child  care  from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal 
year  1976  if  the  child  care  standards  in 
title  XX  were  enforced  was  estimated  to 
be  $206  milhon. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  adopted  last  December, 
indicates  that  additional  entitlement 
funding  for  social  services  was  antici- 
pated for  the  current  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever, because  the  funding  for  social  serv- 
ices under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  in  the  form  of  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram for  the  States  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  9803  is  in  technical  violation 
of  certain  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act. 

However,  recognizing  the  emergency 
situation  and  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  9803  Is  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee voted  to  recommend  that  a  waiver  be 
granted  from  certain  procedural  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  Control  Act. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  9803. 

First,  the  existing  $2.5  billion  limit 
on  social  services  funding  would  be  in- 
creased by  $62.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  by  $62.5  million  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  Fifty  million  dollars  of  the 
additional  funding  in  each  of  the  quar- 
ters affected  would  be  allocated  among 
the  States  on  a  population  basis.  An  addi- 
tional $12.5  millior  In  each  quarter  would 
be  available  to  those  States  with  special 
needs  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  child  care  staffing  .standards  re- 
quired under  title  XX. 


Second,  the  conference  report  extends 
to  July  1,  1976  from  Febriiary  1,  the  exist- 
ing deferral  of  staflBng  standardfi  for 
children  aged  6  weeks  to  6  years,  pro- 
vided that  State  law  requirements  are 
met  and  standards  are  not  reduced  be- 
low September  1S75  levels. 

Third,  States  would  be  permitted  to 
waive  from  October  1,  1975  to  October  1, 
1976,  certain  staffing  requirement.s  in  the 
case  of  child  care  centers  and  group  day 
care  homes  which  meet  States'  standards. 
This  would  be  permitted  if  the  children 
receiving  federally  funded  care  in  a  fa- 
cility represent  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  children  served — 
or  in  the  case  of  a  center  there  are  no 
more  than  five  such  children — and  pro- 
vided that  it  is  not  feasible  to  place  the 
children  in  a  facility  which  meets  the 
Federal  requirements.  The  conference 
report  would  also  modify,  until  October 
1,  the  limitations  in  the  current  law  on 
the  number  of  children  who  may  be 
cared  for  in  a  family  day  care  home  by 
providing  that  the  family  day  care 
mother's  own  children  not  be  counted 
unless  they  are  under  age  6. 

Fourth,  the  welfare  recipient  tax  credit 
provisions  which  are  now  scheduled  to 
expire  July  1,  1976,  would  continue  in  the 
case  of  child  care  providers  to  October  1, 
1976,  but  with  a  $1,000  limit  per  person 
per  year  hired  under  the  tax  credit 
provision. 

Fifth,  States  would  be  permitted  with- 
out regard  to  usual  title  XX  require- 
ments to  use  funds  within  their  title  XX 
ceiling  to  make  grants  to  child  care 
providers  for  hiring  welfare  recipients  in 
those  facilities  meeting  the  Federal 
standards.  Use  of  the  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose would  be  limited  to  the  additional 
funds  a  State  would  receive  under  the 
H.R.  9803  conference  report.  In  the  case 
of  profltmaking  providers,  the  grant  per 
recipient  would  be  no  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  wages  of  a  welfare  recipient 
and  not  exceed  the  rate  of  $4,000  per 
year  per  recipient.  In  the  case  of  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  providers,  the 
amount  of  the  grant  would  be  limited  to 
no  more  than  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  re- 
cipient per  year.  Funds  spent  for  such 
grants  to  hire  welfare  recipients  would 
be  at  a  100  percent  Federal  matching 
rate. 

Sixth,  the  Federal  matching  rate  would 
be  increased  for  child  care  expenditures, 
other  than  grants  to  hire  welfare  recipi- 
ents, from  75  percent  to  80  percent.  The 
increased  rate  would  apply  only  to  the 
additional  amount  of  Federal  funding 
provided  under  the  bill.  The  administra- 
tion has  contended  that  there  is  a  tech- 
nical flaw  in  the  drafting  of  section  3<d) 
i2»  of  the  conference  report.  They  con- 
tend that  the  report  appears  to  limit 
Federal  payments  to  any  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter  to 
a  small  amount  of  that  which  would  be 
paid  under  current  law.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  11  correct  reading  of  the  language  of 
this  section.  Instead,  the  intent  is  to  limit 
that  portion  of  the  title  XX  funds  for 
which  80  percent  compared  to  75  percent 
Federal  matching  for  child  day  care 
services.  Eighty  percent  Federal  match- 
ing would  be  available  to  the  amount  of 
the  additional  Federal  funding  provided 


under  the  conference  report  minus  that 
portion  of  those  funds  where  there  is  100 
percent  Federal  matching  for  grants  to 
higher  welfare  recipients  to  work  in  day 
care  facilities. 

Seventh,  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9803  adso  makes  permanent  certain  modi- 
fications contained  in  Public  Law  94-120 
regarding  the  funding  of  services  for  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  under  title  XX. 
These  provisions  do  not  affect  total  ex- 
penditures under  title  XX. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  question  of  understafling, 
do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  legis- 
lative provision  in  this  bill  is  for  one 
staff  member  for  every  four  youngsters? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  One  for  every  four  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  weeks  and  3  years. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Where  did  those  figures 
come  frtKn?  It  has  been  suggested  to 
some  of  us  that  there  are  States  whicli. 
In  their  day  care  centers,  do  not  begin 
to  have  enough  staff  on  a  one  staff  mem- 
ber to  every  four  youngsters  basis,  so  tliat 
this  Imposition  of  the  Federal  standards 
would  really  cause  some  considerable 
concern  in  those  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  First  of  all,  the  stand- 
ards were  promulgated  in  1968,  these 
specific  standards,  and  three  times  they 
have  been  reaflBrmed  by  the  Congi-ess, 
once  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1974,  in  the  Head  Start  and  Economic 
Opportunity  and  Community  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1974.  and  most  recently  In 
title  XX,  and  at  that  time  there  was 
(•ongres.sIonal  review  and  confinnation 
of  the  standards. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  But  they  have  not  been 
implemented,  is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  As  I  indicated,  prior  to 
October  1,  1975,  HE  Whad  chosen  not  to 
enforce  the  Federal  law  regarding  child 
care  standards.  But  many  of  the  child 
care  centers  in  the  country  have  imple- 
mented the  staffing  ratios.  Some  have 
not,  it  is  true,  and  some  have  not  come 
close  to  it. 

This  bill  would  continue  the  mora- 
torium on  enforcing  the  stafBng  require- 
ment until  July  1.  But  it  would  fund 
the  program  with  those  staiBng  ratios 
in  it,  with  the  additional  $125  million 
for  the  next  6  months. 

As  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  hope  that  the  recommittal  motion 
would  fail  because  it  Is  asking  the  con- 
ferees to  accomplish  something  Impos- 
sible. Many  of  the  Senators  feel  that 
there  should  not  even  be  a  suspension 
imtil  July  1.  They  think  that  the  suspen- 
sions have  gone  on  much  too  long  and 
that  there  Is  danger  In  continuing  them. 
They  are  not  going  to  concede  on  that 
point.  I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
House  will  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  HJl.  9803 
contains  language  exempting  certain 
centers  from  the  revised  day  care  stand- 
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ai^  if,  to  use  the  words  of  the  bill,  ti  Is 
"infeasible"  to  use  day  care  centera  that 
do  not  meet  the  standards.  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  you  about  the  Intentlni  of  the 
conferees  in  regard  to  that  language. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
respond. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Does  "infeasible"  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Vben 
has  been  great  controversy  about  Fed- 
eral day  care  requlranents? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  it  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  reasons  of  geogn^^hy  and 
availability  in  rare  instances  make  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  'infeasi- 
ble." If  there  is  no  day  care  center  that 
meets  the  full  requlremoits  within  rea- 
sonable travd  time,  we  would  not  want 
to  force  a  welfare  recipient,  for  instance, 
that  had  a  Job.  to  have  to  leave  that  Job 
because  of  the  day  care  problem. 

In  most  Jurisdictioiis.  in  tiiese  days  of 
work  schedules  and  because  of  the  age 
of  the  children  involved,  we  would  not 
want  to  force  a  working  parent  with  a 
child  In  such  day  care  to  have  to  spend 
more  than  an  hour  takbig  or  bringing  a 
child  to  a  center.  As  you  will  recall, 
some  years  ago  the  General  Accounting 
Office  prepared  a  report  which  criticised 
planners  for  not  fully  utilizing  existing 
day  care  centers.  This  undenitilizattan 
results  in  higher  operating  costs  for 
these  centers  that  are  supported  by  tax 
funds  and  charitable  donations.  With- 
out regard  to  the  virtues  of  centers  that 
do  not  meet  the  requirements,  it  seems 
wise  to  insist  that  tn  those  cases  where 
an  existing  center  —  or  other  tax-sup- 
ported or  charitable  service  can  be  ex- 
peditiously provided— that  meets  these 
minimal  requirements  can  serve  a  child 
it  be  used.  Of  course,  we  would  not  want 
to  stress  this  utilization  If  travel  time 
would  be  an  imdue  hardship  tor  a  work- 
ing parent.  In  some  areas  of  the  United 
States  we  understand  that  there  simply 
are  no  centers  available  at  the  present 
time  that  meet  the  ds^  care  require- 
ments. To  make  sure  that  working  par- 
ents can  use  the  day  care  service  to  avoid 
dependency,  in  line  with  one  of  the  goals 
of  title  XX.  we  have  put  this  waiver  and 
this  matter  of  "infeasible"  Judgment 
Into  HJl.  9803. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  understand  it  you  are 
giving  States  this  authority  so  tiiat  th^ 
may  find  day  care  center  care  for  chil- 
dren of  working  parents  without  imduly 
interfering  with  the  practices  of  these 
day  care  centers  that  do  not  meet  the 
requirements. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct.  We  are 
trying  to  be  responsive  to  the  concerns 
of  those  day  care  center  operators  who 
say  they  prefer  not  to  increase  their 
costs  and  meet  these  requirements  for 
one  or  a  few  children  receiving  services 
through  title  XX  relmbiirsement.  With- 
out regard  to  their  claim  that  these  re- 
quirements are  excessively  costly,  con- 
ferees wished  to  be  responsive  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner.  But  the  matter  of  what 
is  "infeasible"  does  not  relate  to  cost 
considerations.  If  a  given  center  operates 
at  higher  costs— and  testimony  I  heard 
March  8  said  it  cost  only  a  lltUe  more 
than  a  dolla/  a  week  to  meet  the  lequlre- 

ments  before  we  watered  them  down 

that  does  not  constitute  an  "Infeasible" 


situation.  So  we  were  not  talking  about 
the  idleged  higher  cost;  rattier,  "Infeasi- 
ble" related  only  to  matters  of  geogra- 
phy and  availability  as  I  outlined  above. 

lis.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  for  clari- 
fying the  intent  of  the  conferees  on  the 
matter  of  what  is  "Infeasible"  in  HH. 
9803. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yldd  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

ICr.  aipeaker,  the  ctmferees  on  the 
minority  side  did  not  approve  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  9803.  Our  objec- 
UoDs  to  this  legislation  are  many,  but 
tfa^  stem  f undamentfOly  from  the  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
Impose  uniform  staffing  requirements  of 
unsubstantiated  appropriateness  upon 
child  day  care  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

We  believe  that  the  additional  $125 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  «mrt 
transition  period  is  imwarranted,  and 
that  It  constitutes  an  unwise  introduc- 
tion of  categorical  funding  into  the  tiUe 
XX.  social  services  program.  House  con- 
sideration at  this  report  reflects  a  mis- 
leading determination  by  the  Budget  and 
Rules  Committees  that  the  Nation  con- 
fronts an  emergency  justifying  the 
waiver  of  a  key  provision  of  the  Budget 
Control  and  Impoundment  Act  designed 
to  protect  the  integiity  of  our  valued 
fiscal  reform. 

Certainly  we  all  agree  that  day  care 
funded  under  the  Social  Secmi^  Act 
should  be  as  beneficial  as  possible.  We 
hiape  that  the  care  will  be  inspiring,  that 
the  intellectual  curiosity  of  the  chil- 
dren will  be  aroused  and  that  they  will 
have  a  rich  opportunity  for  soimd  phys- 
ical and  mental  development.  Indeed,  It 
is  our  wish  that  all  children  in  this  land 
will  spend  their  formative  years  con- 
structively, building  solid  foundations 
for  their  futures.  But  beyond  this  point 
our  consensus  dissolves,  especially  in 
contemplating  the  wisdom  of  extending 
Federal  authority  into  the  daOy  opera- 
tions of  child  care  facilities. 

Let  us  examine  where  we  stand  today. 
Public  Law  93-647  required  that  effective 
October  1, 1975,  child  care  providers  meet 
specific  staffing  standards  known  as  the 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments— ^FIDCR — In  order  to  qualify  for 
funding  imder  the  new  titie  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  When  many  pro- 
viders protested  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  meet  the  FIDCR  staffing  require- 
ments, Congress  considered  legislation  to 
postpone  implementation  of  the  manda- 
tory standards.  Public  Law  94-120  even- 
tually was  enacted,  setting  February  1, 
1976,  as  a  new  effective  date. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reported  H.R.  9803  to  the  House  last  Sep- 
tember, it  recommended  a  6-month  post- 
ponement on  the  grounds  that  there  had 
not  been  sufficient  opportimlty  to  con- 
sider the  complex  and  sensitive  issues  re- 
lating to  the  staffing  standards.  To  quote 
that  report  (H.  Report  94-511) : 

The  Subcommittee  (Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance)  was  convinced  that  the  issue 
could  not  be  given  the  consideration  that  was 
needed  in  the  time  available  before  October  1 
when  PubUc  Law  93-«47  goes  into  effect. 

Similarly,  at  a  later  pomt  the  Commit- 
tee stated: 


Tour  Committee  does  not  wish  to  give  any 
impression  that  it  has  made  a  decision  to 
penxtanently  lover  cw  modify  the  pn^Kwed 
standards.  Etather.  It  beUeves  a  period  of  time 
Is  necessary  In  wder  to  give  thorough  and 
orderly  consideration  to  the  problems  In- 
volved and  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  be.st 
solutions  that  can  be  found. 

And  finally  the  Committee  promised : 
In  the  next  six  months  your  Committee 
will  also  be  examining  this  issue  closely  to 
determine  appropriate  future  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  primarily  to  the 
workload  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee it  has  been  unable  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  mandatory  staffing  stand- 
ards as  promised.  Your  committee  has 
held  no  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  hearing  on 
day  care  this  fall  dealt  only  indirectiy 
with  the  question  of  the  standards'  sub- 
stantive merits. 

Yet,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  un- 
fortunate situation  in  which  these  Fed- 
eral staffing  requirements  have  taken  ef- 
fect. Day  care  (H>erators  have  no  choice 
but  to  meet  them,  despite  the  uncertainty 
of  their  value  and  national  appropriate- 
ness. These  standards  require  one  adult 
for  every  f otu-  children  between  6  weeks 
and  3  years  of  age;  one  adult  for  every 
five  children  between  3  and  4  yeai«  of 
age,  and  <me  adult  for  every  sevoi  chil- 
dren between  4  and  6  years  old.  Further- 
more, the  House  of  Representatives  now 
is  being  asked  to  approve  an  obligation 
spectQcaUy  for  day  care  of  $125  miUion 
In  addition  to  the  funds  to  which  the 
States  are  entitied  for  day  care  and  other 
social  services  under  the  $2.5  billion  an- 
nual program,  lliese  additional  funds  are 
to  enable  centers  serving  titie  XX  recipi- 
ents to  meet  the  FIDCR  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  yearly  appropriate 
many  millioDs  of  dollars  to  enrich  the 
educational  opportunities  of  our  yoimg 
people.  However,  no  one  in  the  field  of 
education  has  be&a  able  to  discon  the 
most  effective  teacher-pupil  ratio,  and 
neither  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  seeks  to  mandate  such  a  standard 
upon  our  schools.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  determining  the  number  of 
children  that  may  be  in  a  kindergarten 
classroom.  We  are  entrusting  that  deci- 
si(Hi  to  professional  personnel  who  are 
closer  to  the  delivery  of  this  service.  In 
my  Judgment  the  situation  in  day  care 
should  be  littie  different. 

We  have  been  shown  no  evidence  that 
these  specific  Federal  standards,  or  any 
identifiable  alternative,  are  of  such  cre- 
dence as  to  merit  their  forced  adoption 
in  thousands  of  child  care  centers  across 
the  country.  Nor  do  we  have  any  evidence 
that  the  crisis  posed  by  the  standards 
constitutes  the  type  of  emergency  which 
would  Justify  Congress  sidestepping  of 
procedures  in  the  Budget  Control  and 
Impoundment  Act  and  the  ceiliiig  on 
social  services  expenditures  as  well  in 
order  to  resolve  the  present  dilemma. 
I  urge  the  House  to  examine  the  con- 
ferees' course  closely  and  to  consider  a 
simple  extension  of  the  standards'  defer- 
ral as  a  more  desirable  solution  for  this 
time. 

Admittedly,  we  are  in  a  tough  spot,  now 
that  the  Federal  standards  have  taken 
effect.  Without  this  additional  funding  or 
a  further  postpon«nent  of  the  standards 
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as  a  Federal  requiiement,  centers  coiild 
be  forced  to  close  or  to  cease  to  serve  title 
XX  children.  Nonetheless,  without 
greater  certainty  of  the  soundness  of  our 
policy.  I  cannot  at  this  time  support  leg- 
islation that  will  carry  us  down  a  road  of 
no  retiu-n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  key  issue  before 
us  unquestionably  relates  to  staffing  re- 
quirements, I  have  heard  some  support- 
ers of  the  legislation  defend  these  addi- 
tional funds  as  being  essential  for  centers 
to  meet  health  and  safety  requirements. 
In  short,  they  appear  to  be  suggesting 
that  if  we  have  no  genuine  emergency 
with  respect  to  staffing,  perhaps  Issues 
relating  to  health  and  safety  could  be 
fashioned  to  justify  the  dollars.  Here, 
too,  the  claim  must  be  set  against  the 
facts. 

First,  while  we  all  believe  that  public 
facilities  should  be  safe  and  healthy,  it 
is  a  primary  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  see  that  this  goal  is 
fulfilled.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  is  uncon- 
scionable that  some  jurisdictions  appar- 
ently have  allowed  unlicensed  centers  to 
operate.  FIDCR  requires  only  that  day 
care  centers  comply  with  local  health 
and  safety  codes.  In  the  area  of  safety 
and  sanitation  FIDCR  states: 

The  facility  and  grounds  used  by  the  chil- 
dren must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
propriate safety  and  sanitation  authorities. 

With  respect  to  health  and  nutrition, 
FIDCR's  requirements  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  public  schools.  Children  are 
to  receive  dental  and  medical  evalua- 
tions appropriate  to  their  age,  be 
checked  daily  for  illness,  have  the  usual 
Immunizations,  et  cetera.  In  short,  there 
are  no  burdensome  Federal  require- 
ments in  day  care  that  justify  this  ex- 
pense. 

I  might  note  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment levies  no  special  health  and 
safety  requirements  upon  our  schools, 
despite  giving  them  millions  of  dollars  in 
annual  aid.  If  we  cannot  look  to  local  au- 
thorities to  fulfill  this  responsibUlty,  we 
might  as  well  completely  sack  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

Second,  Public  Law  94-120  postponed 
only  the  FIDCR  staffing  requirements 
from  October  1,  1975,  to  February  1, 
1976.  The  safety  and  health  standards 
were  not  deferred,  and  no  case  was  made 
then  that  they  would  pose  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  day  care  pro- 
viders. 

Finally.  S.  2425,  the  Long-Mondale  bill 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  Finance 
Committee's  October  hearing  on  day 
care  and  as  the  source  for  most  of  the 
concepts  of  this  conference  report,  ad- 
dressed only  the  staffing  requirements, 
saying  nothing  about  health  and  safety. 
Witnesses  who  testified  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  health  and 
safety  problem. 

The  New  York  Times  on  March  10. 
1976,  carried  a  front  page  story  about 
that  city's  $128  million  day  care  pro- 
gram. Reporting  on  a  task  force  study, 
First  Deputy  Mayor  John  E.  Zuccotti 
stated  that  as  many  as  16,000  or  the  36,- 
200  children  presently  enrolled  in  410 
centers  may  be  ineligible.  The  study  re- 
vealed that  the  costs  of  day  care  per 
child  to  New  York  City  range  between 
$45.23  and  $122.56  a  week.  Leasing  costs 


for  day  care  centers  are  a*;  high  as 
$141,056  a  yeai".  There  is  serious  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  the  need  of  an  ad- 
ditional $125  million  in  Federal  day  care 
funds  when  the  experience  of  our  larg- 
est city  is  as  diiturbing  a-^  this  investiga- 
tion reveals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  funding  these  .staffing  ratios  we 
are  ci-eating  pressure^  upon  day  cai-e 
centers  whose  enrollment  includes  only 
a  few  or  no  children  whose  families  are 
eligible  for  title  XX  services.  In  order  for 
proprietary  centers  to  offer  an  equivalent 
level  of  staffing  they  will  have  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  their  operating  budgets. 

That  can  only  lead  to  higher  day  care 
costs  for  families  who  are  earning 
middle-level  Incomes  because  both  par- 
ents are  working.  Is  that  the  com^e  we 
want  to  take? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Robert  Pack- 
hood,  of  Oregon,  once  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  nationally  mandated  staffing 
.standards.  Yet,  when  this  legLslatlon  was 
considered  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, he  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  them  as  a  Federal  requirement. 
The  motion  was  defeated  on  a  9  to  9  tie 
vote.  But  his  words  on  the  floor  ring  true 
lo  me : 

When  I  came  here,  maybe  I  came  with  the 
same  klud  of  feeling  that  others  come  here 
with  .  .  .  that  somehow  there  is  a  magic  In 
Washington,  that  w©  have  some  superior 
knowledge,  that  God  ha.s  .spoken  to  ua  and 
only  us.  and  we  will  translate  what  Gtod  says 
to  the  states  and  the  local  governments.  I 
iio  longer  share  that  view.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  run  tills  coun- 
try wei:  from  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  care  staffing 
standards  continue  to  be  controversial. 
The  House  has  no  more  proof  of  their  ap- 
propriateness today  than  it  did  in  wisely 
delaying  their  mandatory  imposition  last 
fall.  The  acting  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance.  Mr.  Corman, 
has  indicated  that  he  hopes  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  block  grant 
social  services  program  this  spring.  The 
day  care  staffing  ratios,  which  under  the 
block  grant  approach  would  no  longer 
be  mandated  upon  the  States,  could  be 
evaluated  very  constructively  within  the 
context  of  those  hearings. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  House  to  take  the  lead  in  resolving 
a  crisis  of  Congress'  own  making.  I  urge 
the  House  to  recommit  this  report  to  the 
conference  committee  with  an  unmis- 
takably clear  statement  that  this  House 
prefers  a  simple  extension  of  the 
moratorium  on  the  staffing  standards  to 
the  misguided  approach,  conceived  in 
the  other  body,  to  which  the  conferees' 
agreed. 

I  inc' idc  the  foUowiiie: 

Dtl'ARTMENI    OF    HE.ALIH. 

Edvcation,   and   Wf.lkare. 

M.irr),  /5.  1976 
Hon   .louN  J  Rhodes 
House  of  Representatires 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  Rhodes;  Tliis  letter  ii  lo  e.xpress 
to  you  the  Depaitment's  strong  opposition 
to  the  conference  report  on  H  R.  9803  and  to 
ask  you  to  bring  our  concerns  over  the  re- 
part  to  the  attention  of  other  Members  of 
;he  Housf. 

The  confore.i-o  report  wiuld  authorize  an 
additional  •125  million  over  and  above  the 
*L'  .5  hlllic.-i  r-eilinr  on  fvinciiiig  under  title  XX 


of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assisi.  States  lu 
meeting  the  costs  of  full  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  inter«gency  day  c«re  requirements 
( FIDCB)  as  modllled  under  tlUe  XX.  Favor- 
able coDgreaslonal  sction  on  this  new  entitle- 
ment— to  be  available  to  Uie  States  for  the 
balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  ior  the 
July  1-September  30.  1976  transition  quar- 
ter— would  effectively  comanit  the  Congrep"' 
to  perpetuation  of  the  controversial  FIDCr 
statBng  standards  and  later  authorization  oi 
»250  million  annually  in  order  to  help 
States  meet  the  coets  of  their  full  Implen.en- 
tation. 

As  you  know,  the  President  Ims  recom- 
mended, as  part  of  his  social  services  bJocU 
grant  proposal  introduced  as  S.  3061  a!n<. 
H.R.  12175,  that  FIDCR,  and  particularly  the 
costly  and  controversial  staffing  standards,  bo 
deleted  from  Federal  l*w.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  each  State  would  be  requirea 
to  have  in  effect  Its  own  appropriate  manda- 
tory staJidards,  Including  requiremenUi  relat- 
ing to  safety,  sanitation,  and  protection  o; 
civil  rights,  for  day  care  services  provklecl 
under  title  XX.  We  strongly  believe  that  the 
formulation  of  staff- to-chlldren  ratios  and 
related  standards  for  day  care  services  is 
most  appropriately  left  to  State  discretion 
Jtist  as  the  formulation  of  teacher-pupil 
ratios  and  related  standaids  Ls  left  to  the 
States  under  Federal  education  assistance 
programs. 

Also,  enactment  of  the  conference  report 
would  violate  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  both 
title  XX  as  It  exists  and  the  President's  block 
grant  proposal  by  earmarking  a  specific 
amount  of  ttUe  XX  services  funds  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  States  fought  long  and 
hard  In  the  years  preceding  enactment  of 
title  XX  to  win  the  flexibility  to  make  tlieir 
own  decisions  on  the  best  ttses  of  Federnl 
.services  funding. 

Thus,  should  the  Congress  act  favorably 
on  the  conference  report,  It  would  signal  a  re- 
treat from  the  historic  steps  toward  a  more 
productive  Federal-State  partnership  taken 
in  title  XX  Just  a  year  ago. 

Moreover,  the  conference  report  contahis 
a  substantial  technical  defect.  We  are  advised 
that  section  3(d)  (2)  of  the  report  Is  In- 
tended to  Integrate  the  report's  provision 
for  100  percent  Federal  payment  of  "Federal 
welfare  recipient  employment  Incentive  ex- 
penses" {i.e.,  the  salarlee  of  welfare  recipients 
employed  to  provide  child  day  care  services 
in  child  day  care  facilities)  with  the  report's 
provision  to  establish  an  80  percent  Federal 
share  for  other  chUd  day  care  services  under 
title  XX.  Because  this  Intent  is  so  imperfectly 
rendered  by  the  section,  the  report  Instead 
appears  to  limit  the  "total  amount  of  the 
Federal  payments  which  may  be  paid  to  any 
State  "  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transltloii 
quarter  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  amoimt 
that  would  be  paid  under  ciurent  law. 

Ill  lieu  of  the  conference  report,  we  urge 
that  the  Congress  extend  to  October  1,  1976. 
the  moratorium  on  imposition  of  the  child 
day  care  stalling  standards  enacted  by  Pub- 
lic Law  94-120  last  October.  This  will  give  the 
Congress  time  to  pass  the  President's  tlt;e 
XX  block  grant  proposal. 

We  are  advised  by  the  OOice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  tliat  enactment  of  H.K. 
9803  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Mar  lORiE  Lynch, 

Under  Secretary. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
emergency  funding  bill  that  Is  now  be- 
fore us  and  In  support  of  the  problem- 
solving  recommittal  motion  which  I  will 
offer.  By  the  adoption  of  the  rule  we  have 
made  a  determination  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  justifies  leaving  the 
act  in  shambles. 

I  should  like  to  address  mys^  to  the 
nature  of  that  "emergency."  Tbe  prob- 
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lem  arises  because  In  a  previous  Con- 
gress, upon  adopting  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  among  many  other 
things  we  said  that  on  October  1,  1975, 
day  care  centers  of  this  Nation  should 
meet  certain  staffing  standards.  As  we 
approached  that  fateful  day,  our  con- 
stituents told  us  there  is  no  way  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth  we  can  meet  those 
standards.  If  we  hu'e  enough  supervisors 
to  do  that,  we  will  go  bankrupt.  So  our 
Public  Assistance  Subcommittee  said  to 
this  body  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  those  standards 
are  appropriate  or  not.  and  we  think  we 
ought  to.  So  we  sought  to  defer  until 
March  31  those  standards  so  that  we 
could  determine  their  appropriateness. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  deferred  the  staflOng 
standards.  We  did  not  defer  a  single 
Federal  health  or  safety  standard,  and 
no  one  thinks  v,e  ought  to  for  1  second. 
I  say  the  first  dollar  that  goes  to  any 
day  care  center  ought  to  be  used  to  make 
sure  it  is  healthy  and  safe  for  the 
children  who  are  there.  Dragging  in 
health  and  safety  at  this  point  is  an  ad- 
mission of  the  bankruptcy  of  trying  to 
claim  that  staffing  standards  constitute 
an  emergency. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Corman)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  in  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  order  to  seek  the  finding 
of  an  emergency  so  that  the  point  of 
order  could  be  waived,  did  not  breathe 
the  words  "health  or  safety."  They  based 
their  arguments  on  the  staffing  stand- 
ards, as  we  did  when  we  passed  in  Oc- 
tober the  deferral  of  the  Federal  staffing 
standards. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  between 
then  and  now  for  very  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  what  we  said  we  ought 
to  do,  and  that  is  take  a  look  at  those 
standards. 

We  have  not  spent  one  second  deter- 
mining whether  they  are  appropriate  or 
not.  We  do  not  know  one  thing  today  that 
we  did  not  know  then.  So  the  appropriate 
solution  is  to  do  now  what  we  did  then. 
My  recommittal  motion  will  defer  imtil 
July  1  those  standards  so  that  we  can 
take  a  look  at  them  and  determine 
whether  or  not  tliey  are  appropriate.  If 
they  are  appropriate,  we  can  then  pro- 
vide the  funding  to  meet  those  new 
higher  standards,  and  we  will  not  be  do- 
ing any  violence  to  the  Budget  Act. 
That  is  the  recommittal  motion,  and 
tliat  will  totally  solve  our  problem  now, 
as  I  said  last  fall,  without  any  emer- 
gency to  anyone. 

I  might  point  out  that  for  years  we 
have  been  supplying  milli(ms  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  elementary  educa- 
tion aid,  and  there  is  not  one  person  here 
who  thinks  he  knows  specifically  what 
the  teacher-pupil  ratio  ought  to  be.  I 
might  also  point  out  that  Senator  Rob- 
ert Packwood.  an  original  champion  of 
these  specific  standards — and  the  gentle- 
man imm  Ohio  is  correct — of  one  super- 
visor for  every  four  students  in  certain 
circumstances,  after  taking  a  look  at  it 
last  fsdl  decided  not  only  were  those 
standards  too  strict,  but  we  should  not 
have  any  Federal  staffing  standards  at 
all. 


After  they  looked  at  the  situation  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  they  de- 
feated his  motion  to  abolish  all  Federal 
staffing  standards  by  only  a  9  to  9  vote. 
Tet,  we  here  in  this  body,  if  we  adopt 
this,  are  saying  we  know  with  precision 
exactly  what  the  standards  ought  to  be 
and  we  know  tliem  with  such  certainty 
that  it  would  be  an  emergency  if  we  al- 
lowed any  other  deferral. 

I  submit  that  the  majority  on  the 
Rules  Committee  who  made  that  finding 
of  emergency  do  not  really  know  what 
those  standards  specifically  are. 

I  further  submit  that  in  the  March  10 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  there  was 
an  article  reporting  on  the  mayor's  task 
force  study  of  day  care  centers  in  New- 
York  City.  That  article  said  the  mayor's 
deputy  found  incompetence  in  the  man- 
agement of  those  centers  and  the  wasting 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  cost  in  the  day  care  centers 
ranged  from  $45  per  week  per  student  to 
$122  per  week  per  child  in  the  day  care 
centers.  At  those  high  levels  it  is  cheaper 
for  a  father  to  send  his  son  to  Harvard 
than  it  is  for  a  worker  to  send  his  child 
to  a  day  care  center. 

We  want  to  make  it  still  more  rigid  by 
having  stricter  standards  and  we  do  not 
know  what  those  standards  are. 

Most  of  us  do  not  even  know  when 
those  standards  take  effect.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  supplies  $62.5  million  in  emer- 
gency funds  to  meet  standards  that  do 
not  become  effective  imtil  July  1.  That  is 
light;  the  Senate  has  us  so  turned 
aroimd  that  we  are  providing  emergency 
funds  in  this  quarter  to  meet  standards 
that  do  not  become  effective  until  the 
next  quarter.  We  are  saying  we  will  vio- 
late our  Budget  Act  to  supply  emergency 
f  un4s  to  meet  standards  that  do  not  even 
exist  yet.  If  we  do  that  we  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at  and  the  people  will  know  we 
cannot  cope  with  the  welfare  mess.  We 
will  only  make  it  worse. 

If  we  do  not  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  we  will  be  waving  goodby  to 
all  the  high  hopes  that  we  had  that  our 
Budget  Act  could  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel  > . 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9803  to  provide  $125  million  for 
the  Nation's  day  care  programs.  The  day 
care  services  under  title  XX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  which  will  be  benefited 
by  this  bill,  are  essential  to  low  income 
working  people  who  need  subsidized  day 
care  in  order  to  work. 

Failure  of  this  bill  would  mean  that 
many  low  income  working  mothers  who 
have  secured  a  job.  will  be  forced  to  give 
up  that  job  because  of  a  lack  of  day  care 
for  their  children.  In  most  cases,  the  only 
alternative  for  those  families  will  be  a 
return  to  the  welfare  rolls.  The  money 
we  spend  to  maintain  quality  day  care 
facilities  for  low  income  working  people 
will  pay  a  liigh  return  in  the  form  of 
lower  welfare  costs. 

The  failure  of  this  legislation  would 
be  telling  low  income  working  people  tliat 
if  they  want  to  continue  to  work  and 
cannot  afford  private  day  care  for  their 
children— which  they  carmot — then  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  expect  them 
to  leave  their  children  unattended  dur- 


ing working  hours.  Failure  of  this  leg- 
islation would  also  teU  the  working  poor 
that  their  Representatives  expect  them 
to  tolerate  second  rate  day  care  facili- 
ties which  are  inferior  to  facilities  avail- 
able to  families  who  are  financially  better 
off. 

The  money  provided  by  this  bill  Ls 
needed  by  day  care  centers  to  meet  staff- 
ing ratios,  health  and  safety  code  stand- 
ards, and  other  program  standards. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  to  keep  the  working  poor 
working  and  to  provide  them  with  qual- 
ity day  care  services. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  the  correction  on  the  ratio.  I  had  cer- 
tainlj'  no  intention  of  even  suggesting 
that  the  gentleman  was  not  aware  of 
what  the  staffing  standards  were;  but 
that  the  majority  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  had  to  make  a  determination 
that  an  emergency  existed  did  not  even 
know  what  the  standards  were. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  correction. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  cor- 
recting myself;  but  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  making  reference  to  my  re- 
marks about  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  correc- 
tion also,  because  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  is  the  Budget  Committee  that 
recommends  the  waiA'er.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  alone  that  can  grant  the  waiver 
and  in  order  to  grant  that  waiver,  they 
have  to  make  a  finding  of  an  emergency. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(J.Ir.  MiKVA>. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, speak  with  the  gentleman's  usual 
eloquence;  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  with  the  gentle- 
man and  the  gentleman's  eloquence  wa.«; 
all  there  today;  but  the  problem  is  that 
it  was  eloquence  not  related  to  the  facts 
as  I  know  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  about  all 
the  50  States.  There  is  a  chart  that  the 
Senate  issued  in  its  report  concerning 
day  care  centei-s  which  listed  the 
amounts  needed  by  the  various  States 
and  how  much  of  that  money  was  needed 
for  staffing,  or  at  least  how  many  staffers 
were  required;  but  I  do  know  something 
about  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  because 
I  know  how  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  children  and  family  services 
has  been  complaining  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Illinois  delegation  about  what  could  hap- 
pen if  this  money  is  not  forthcoming  and 
it  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  staff 
ratios;. 

Illinois  needs  something  like  $23.5  mil- 
lion. Wc  only  need  700  staffers.  That  is 
low  compared  with  some  States  like 
Oklahoma  which  needs  1,000,  and  Minne- 
sota which  needs  1,760,  and  Missouri 
which  needs  1,200.  We  need  700  staffers, 
but  we  need  $23.5  million. 

Why  do  we  need  that  much  money? 
Because  otherwise  we  cannot  meet  the 
health  and  safety  standards,  which 
means  that  the  day  care  centers  close. 
As  the  gentleman  fiom  Michigan  agreed, 
nobody   is   talking   about   peeling  back 
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those  health  and  safety  staudards.  No- 
body wants  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
a  fire  or  i>lague  of  some  kind  and  say 
that  we  waived  those  standards.  So 
everyone  agrees  those  standards  should 
be  enforced,  and  the  HEW  is  out  audit- 
ing the  agency  in  Illinois. 

Let  me  read  an  excerpt  of  a  letter  from 
the  director  of  family  services  in  Illinois, 
and  then  tell  me  whether  an  emergency 
exists  or  not: 

Deab  Conchessman  Mikva:  I  am  once  aj^aiii 
writing  you  regarding  H.R.  9803.  Since  my 
last  letter  the  situation  in  Illinois  ha.s  be- 
come even  more  critical  requiring  that  we 
again  seek  your  urgent  help  in  the  passage 
of  H.R.  9803.  As  you  know  th3  Federal  staff- 
ing ratios  for  day  care  centers  funded  under 
Title  XX  are  now  in  effect  due  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  suspension.  We  have  now  been 
advised  that  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  contracted  with 
UNCO,  Inc.  of  Arlington.  Virginia  to  study 
the  barriers  in  Illinois  in  actiieving  compli- 
ance with  Federal  Inter-Agency  Day  Care 
Requirements.  Thld  study  will  begin  in  two 
(2)  weeks.  In  addition.  HEW  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  review  of  Day  Care  expenditure  Claims 
in  Illinois  and  Is  deferring  funds  to  nUnols 
while  the  review  is  being  conducted.  The  re- 
view includes  an  asses-sment  of  staffing  pat- 
terns and  related  costs. 

With  these  factors  before  u.s  coupled  v.ith 
the  expiration  of  the  suspension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Staffing  Ratio,  the  Illinois  Day  Care  Pro- 
gram may  be  forced  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
services.  Since  the  State  of  Illinois  serves 
nearly  40.000  children  involving  over  $40,000,- 
000  In  funds  for  employment  related  day 
care,  the  potential  effect  in  the  failure  to 
past  H.R.  9003  would  be  to  reverse  the  signi- 
ficant pr  vrress  made  in  helping  welfare  fam- 
ilies and  other  low  income  families  become 
self  sufficient. 
Tliank  you  for  your  Immediate  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  I.rE  Leahy. 

Director . 

Let  me  say  tiiat  in  plain  Englibh,  that 
means  that  Illinois'  funds  are  now  being 
held  up  and  if,  in  fact,  we  do  not  meet 
the  health  and  safety  standai-ds,  and  that 
Is  true  in  many  States,  they  will  be  cut 
off,  not  only  currently  but  cut  off  retro- 
actively to  October  1,  1975. 

Maybe  there  are  some  people  in  this 
House  that  do  not  think  that  day  care 
centers  are  important.  Maybe  some  peo- 
ple in  this  House  do  not  think  day  care 
Is  important;  but  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  who  stated  that 
every  dollar  we  spend  on  day  care  is  sav- 
ing doUars  that  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
on  welfare.  If  we  close  down  those  day 
care  centers  in  Illinois,  it  will  mean  a 
far  greater  increased  amount  to  be  spent 
on  welfare  for  the  children  and  mothers 
who  are  not  able  to  keep  the  jobs  they 
now  have. 

Is  that  an  emergency?  Maybe  in  some 
States  it  is  not.  All  I  know,  in  Illinois 
right  now  HEW  is  out  auditing  the  day 
care  centers  with  an  eye  to  enforcing 
the  existing  standards  from  which  no- 
body in  this  House  wants  to  move  away. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
does  not  have  quite  as  urgent  a  matter, 
but  I  know  that  we  in  Illinois  do.  I  know 
that  unless  this  conference  report  is 
agreed  to — not  tlie  recommittal  motion, 
but  the  real  conference  report — we  are 
going  to  have  closed  day  centers  in 
Illinois  and  have  a  lot  of  now  working 
mothers  back  on  the  welfare  rolls. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  iK)t  know  anything 
that  is  a  greater  emergency  than  tbte.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen  » . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  fully  support  the  remarks  of  nxy  col- 
league from  Michigan  <Mr.  Vander 
jAGTt  on  the  motion  to  reconmiit  in  or- 
der to  delay  the  day  care  standards  until 
July  I.  There  is  a  point  I  think  that 
neecl.s  co  be  made  with  regard  to  the  hir- 
ing of  welfare  recipients.  I  received  a 
message  fiom  the  chief  of  program 
planning.  Etepartment  of  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Dr.  Robert  Casse, 
who  points  out  that  the  definition  of  wel- 
fare recipient  in  this  conference  report 
does  not  include  SSI  recipients.  The  au- 
thorization to  use  title  XX  funds  to  pay 
100  percent  of  salai-j'  expenses  only  ap- 
plies to  the  salaries  of  Work  Incentive 
program  participants— WIN— who  in 
turn  are  AFDC  recipients. 

Mr.  Ca.sse  points  out  that  this  will  put 
pressure  on  centers  now  employing  SSI 
recipients  to  replace  them  with  AFDC  re- 
cipients. For  example,  one  center  In 
Baton  Rouge  that  serves  retarded  chil- 
dren employs  retarded  SSI  recipients. 
Thus,  there  ijeople  wiU  suffer  if  they  are 
dLschart'ed  in  ordci  to  make  way  for  wel- 
l-arc recipients. 

I  think  thLs  is  a  point  which  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  there  are  defects  in 
this  conference  report.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us  to  permit  further  additional 
time  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee 10  study  thLs  entire  Ls.sue.  I  certainly 
feel  that  to  delay  tlie  day  care  standards 
until  July  1  Ls  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  handle  this  problem.  I  fully  support 
tlie  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Yo'k  I  Mrs.  Chisholm)  . 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  in  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9803.  You 
all  know  me  as  a  long-time  advocate  of 
quality  child  care;  this  bill  will  continue 
to  make  that  possible  for  millions  of 
American  families.  But  I  am  asking  you 
to  consider  the  merits  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill  for  additional  rea- 
sons other  than  the  argument  positioned 
by  child  care  advocates. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  facing  a  crisis 
in  child  care  right  now,  and  many  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  are  in 
danger  of  being  shut  down.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  staff  ratios:  in  State 
after  State,  according  to  a  Senate  sur- 
vey conducted  last  fall,  day  care  cen- 
ters were  imable  to  meet  other  standards 
such  as  nutritional  and  health  and  safe- 
ty codes;  the.se  standards  have  never 
been  suspended,  yet  States  have  been 
unable  to  meet  these  Federal  require- 
ments simply  because  ot  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing. The  ceiling  imposed  on  Federal  day 
care  spending  in  1972  has  not  been 
amended  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
spii-aling  cost  of  living  which  has  seri- 
ously limited  evei-y  State  s  abihty  to  de- 
liver services.  So  now,  by  enforcing  the 
staff  ratio  regtilatlons  without  making 
available  additional  moneys  to  relieve  the 
financial  emergency  now  being  visited  on 


day  care  facilities,  HEW.  is  not  only  not 
solving  the  problem,  it  is  making  it  worse. 
Right  now,  HEW  officials  are  auditing 
States  and  finding  that  their  day  care 
centers  are  out  of  compliance  with  the 
Federal  interagency  day  care  requii-e- 
ments.  Not  only  are  these  centers  sub- 
ject to  closing,  but  fines  retroactive  to 
October  of  last  year  are  being  imposed. 
H.R.  8803  Is  the  only  solution  in  sight 
if  we  are  going  to  make  day  care  a  viable 
option  for  working  mothers  throughout 
this  country.  This  bill  would  provide  the 
supplemental  dollars  deemed  necessary 
by  the  States  to  meet  their  cun-ent  oper- 
ational costs.  In  States  where  facilities 
are  staffed  in  accordaiice  with  exisUng 
requirements,  facilities  are  for  the  most 
part  deficient  in  other  standards.  Hiis 
bill  would  enable  States  like  California, 
Mississippi,  Oregon,  and  many  others 
to  come  into  compliance  with  Federal 
standards. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  reject- 
ing this  bill  will  in  the  long  rim  be  much 
more  expensive  than  approving  it.  I  have 
seen  the  tracable  pattern  evidenced  when 
day  care  centers  close.  Women  who 
utilize  these  facilities,  many  who  are 
participating  in  the  job  market  for  the 
fh-st  time,  are  forced  back  onto  the  wel- 
fare rolls  because  they  simply  have  no 
alternative  service  for  their  children.  At 
a  time  when  our  welfare  rolls  are  swell- 
ing from  a  recession  that  has  put  nearly 
9  million  people  out  of  work,  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  this  situation  worse.  If 
we  reject  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
9803,  we  will  pay  for  those  consequences. 
Conversely,  this  bill  makes  it  possible 
to  put  more  welfare  mothers  back  to 
work.  It  provides  a  work  incentive  to  the 
States  to  hire  welfare  mothers  to  fill 
those  staff  slots  which  must  be  filled  in 
order  to  comply  with  Federal  requii-e- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  availa- 
bility of  child  care  services  plays  an 
integral  part  in  the  function  of  our  labor 
market.  Without  child  care,  many  low- 
Income  families  caimot  work;  with  it,  we 
enable  millions  to  break  that  devastat- 
ing cycle  which  has  relegated  them  to 
poverty. 

Consider  the  need  for  child  care;  con- 
sider what  wUl  happen  to  our  unemploy- 
ment figures  without  it;  and  consider 
how  the  Imposition  of  standards — with- 
out the  authorization  of  ftmds  to  enable 
compliance — will  severely  penalize  State 
budgets.  H.R.  9803  is  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  emergency  we  are  now  faced 
with.  Prom  every  angle,  from  every  per- 
spective, a  vote  "yes"  is  a  sound,  fiscally 
cautious  and  necessary  vote. 

There  is  just  one  sentence  1  would 
like  to  add,  and  that  is  that  we  con- 
stantly hear  people  in  this  Chamber  say 
that  there  are  so  many  thousands  of 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  and 
that  these  persons  do  not  really  want  to 
work,  that  all  they  want  to  do  is  collect 
money  from  the  Federal  or  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we 
are  trying  to  get  people  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  this  society,  but  It  is 
not  possible  to  do  so  imless  we  make 
adequate  provisions  for  the  intellectual, 
physiological,  and  psychological  care  of 
our  children. 
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People  do  not  want  welfare.  People 
want  to  be  able  to  get  ba(±  on  the  em- 
plosmient  rolls.  The  labor  market  In  tbis 
country  every  year  Is  increasing^  by  more 
and  more  women  having  to  go  to  work, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  pin  money, 
but  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  due 
to  inflation  and  the  cost  of  Uvlng  which 
have  caused  women  to  be  in  the  labor 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  everyone  vote 
"yes"  on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  urge  a  vote  on  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion which  I  intend  to  make  with  respect 
to  deferring  the  day  care  staffing  stand- 
ards unUl  July  1. 

The  Issue  is  not  day  care  centers.  The 
issue  Is,  do  we  defer  those  standards  xmtll 
we  can  find  out  what  they  are  and  when 
they  take  effect  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  appropriate.  If  they  are  Indeed  ap- 
propriate, we  can  then  sui^dy  the  fund- 
ing to  meet  thoce  new.  higher  standards 
and  we  will  not  have  done  such  early 
violence  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ui^  a  vote  In  favor  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    New    York     (Ms. 

HOLTZMAN)  . 

Mis.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  will 
try  to  be  brief.  Let  me  start  off  by  reiter- 
ating what  I  said  with  respect  to  the 
rule,  that  this  bill  does  not  In  any  way 
turn  the  second  budget  resolution  or  the 
Budget  Act  Into  a  shambles,  as  has  been 
stated  on  the  floor.  The  only  waiver  that 
was  granted  in  the  rule  had  to  do  with  a 
technical  provlson  of  the  Bu(Sset  Act.  We 
did  not  by  our  action  on  the  rule,  nor  win 
we  by  our  approval  of  this  conference 
report,  in  any  way  violate  the  second 
budget  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  speak  as  well  to  the 
merits  of  this  conference  reirart.  What 
is  at  issue  here  is  not  Just  staffing  re- 
quirements for  day  care  centers,  but  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  States  can 
meet  the  health  and  safety  and  nutri- 
tional requirements  for  these  centers 
that  the  law  Imposes. 

The  Senate  has  done  an  analysis  of 
what  the  States  wIU  require  In  order 
to  meet  the  legally  mandated  Federal 
day  care  standards.  Information  gath- 
ered from  States  aroimd  this  coimtiy. 
whether  we  are  talking  about  California 
or  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  or  other 
States,  shows  Hiat  regardless  of  the 
stafDng  requirements.  States  will  need 
substantial  amounts  of  money  to  com- 
ply with  the  health,  safety,  and  nutri- 
tion standards  required  by  law.  If  they 
violate  those  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, they  are  going  to  lose  day  care 
money  retroactively  to  last  October. 

If  the  States  are  not  given  the  means, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  conference  re- 
port, to  meet  the  health  and  safety 
standards  already  imposed  by  law,  then 
they  will  be  faced  with  two  alternatives: 
either  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards or  to  cut  back  severely  on  existing 
day  care  centers. 

This  bill  provides  assistance  to  States 
which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the 
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health  and  safety  staudards  required 
by  law  and  to  meet  the  staflSng  require- 
ments as  well. 

Mr.  S&eaker,  let  me  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  total  cost  of  the  bill.  We  are 
talking  about  $125  million  through  the 
end  of  this  year  and  the  transition  quar- 
ter, but  that  is  the  gross  cost.  This  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  the  money 
that  is  going  to  be  paid  back  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  people  who  are 
working  because  their  children  can  go  to 
day  care  centers.  The  people  who  are 
working — as  a  result  of  this  conference 
r^iort — ^will  pay  taxes  instead  of  receiv- 
ing welfare. 

llie  cost  of  not  helping  States  to  meet 
the  health  and  safety  standards  is  great. 
We  either  jeopardize  the  health  and 
safety  of  children  around  this  country — 
and  I  gather  nobody  wants  to  do  that — 
or  we  require  States  to  close  day  care 
centers  or  raise  taxes.  Closing  centals 
will  increase  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
IVeasury  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
people  on  welfare.  Raising  local  taxes, 
of  course,  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  economy.  Those  are  the  two 
choices  we  face.  These  are  clearly  not  de- 
sirable alternatives,  and  we  should  avoid 
ttion  by  giving  the  States  the  funds  they 
need  in  order  to  meet  the  day  care 
standards  for  health,  safety,  and  staffing. 
Tberefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  aye 
vote  on  the  conference  r^xirt. 

Mrs.  lONK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
PfHtof  the  conference  report  to  HJl.  9803 
which  extends  the  existing  deferral  of 
certain  staffing  requirements  for  title  XX 
day  care  centers. 

The  Social  Services  Amendments  of 
1974— Public  Law  93-647— required  Uiat 
specific  standards  must  be  met  by  child 
care  providers  by  October  1.  1975.  to 
qualify  for  title  XX  funds.  In  addition  to 
spedflc  staffing  ratios,  nutrition,  health, 
and  safety  standards  must  be  met. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  emergency 
clearly  exists  when  virtually  every  State 
is  faced  with  a  cutoff  of  its  title  XX  funds 
for  day  care  services  which  is  the  penalty 
for  noncompliance  with  the  Federal  in- 
teragency day  care  requirements.  The 
conference  report  before  us  today  will 
enaUe  States  to  receive  addititmal  funds 
to  me^  the  Federal  day  care  require- 
ments, prevent  any  disrupticm  of  services 
to  ctdldren,  and  puts  xmemployed  people 
to  work  through  the  hiring  of  welfare 
recipients  to  meet  the  staffing  require- 
ments. 

The  conference  report  to  HJl.  9803 
suQxnds  until  July  1.  1976.  the  staffing 
requirements  for  children  between  6 
weelts  and  6  years  of  age.  Day  care  cen- 
ters would  continue  to  receive  title  XX 
funds  provided  it  is  in  compliance  with 
State  requirements  and  has  staffing 
standards  no  lower  than  those  in  effect 
in  September  1975.  States  are  permitted 
to  waive  the  staffing  requirements  imtil 
Octc^r  1. 1976.  in  the  case  of  child  care 
centers  and  group  day  care  homes  which 
meet  State  standards  if  the  number  of 
title  XX  children  represent  no  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren served. 

Because  only  the  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  staffing  ratios  are  suspended. 
States  must  still  meet  the  other  require- 


mmts  relating  to  health  and  safety.  Un- 
less additional  moneys  are  provided  for 
day  care  centers  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards, ftxlsttng  programs  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  services  and  will  be  forced 
to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  children 
served.  Most  States  are  expected  to  spend 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  title  XX  funds 
and  these  States  have  no  addltkmal  TeA- 
eral  social  services  funds  available  to 
them.  The  conference  report  corrects  this 
problem  by  providing  $125  million  to 
States  to  meet  the  Federal  day  care  re- 
quirements. 

It  needs  to  be  made  clear  that  the  $125 
million  provided  in  the  conference  report 
is  within  the  congressional  budget  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  Because  of  the  en- 
titlement nature  of  this  bill,  it  had  to  be 
reported  to  the  fioor  piior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  The  waiver  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Committee  only  waived 
the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act  to  aUow  the  House 
to  consider  this  conference  report  at  this 
time.  I  believe  the  Budget  Committee  on 
whldi  I  serve  legitimately  recognized  the 
emergency  when  many  day  care  centers 
are  faced  with  closure  because  of  a  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report  to  HJt.  9803. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  today  the 
House  will  be  considering  the  conference 
report  version  of  HJl.  9803.  the  Child 
Day  Care  Services  Act  under  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Ax^t. 

I  sui^xuled  the  House  version  of  this 
bill  which  called  for  a  simple  postpone- 
ment of  the  staffing  requiremaits  for  day 
care  centers.  I  believed  then  and  still 
believe  that  we  cannot  impose  penalties 
on  day  care  centers  which  do  not  meet 
those  staffing  requirements  iiiiich  Con- 
gress has  not  thorou^bly  studied,  nor  ha/i 
the  benefit  of  public  hearings.  At  this 
point,  neither  the  D^artmoit  of  health. 
Education  and  Welfare  nor  Congress  has 
sufficient  data  to  deci<te  <»Mie  and  for  all 
what  day  care  staffing  ratios  and  related 
standards  would  be  most  appropriate.  If 
we  were  simply  c<msi<tering  such  an  ex- 
tensicm  of  postponement  today.  I  would 
again  support  it  without  question. 

However,  this  conference  r^Mrt  rad- 
ically changes  the  nature  of  the  House 
bill.  I  realize  that  any  confoence  report 
must  contain  some  oomimnnise,  but  I 
believe  this  compromise  is  a  tiad  (me.  It 
raises  the  $2.5  bilUon  ceiling  on  social 
services  spending  by  adding  $125  million 
for  the  runainder  oi  this  fiscal  year. 
Since  that  ceiling  was  imposed  a  few 
years  ago.  some  increase  is  warranted, 
even  at  a  time  of  heavy  fiscal  deficit.  But 
because  the  way  this  particular  increase 
is  structured,  it  is  a  poor  way  to  do  it. 
The  enactment  of  this  additional  ex- 
penditure which  promises  to  double  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  in  a  sense  reaffirms 
those  standards  which  surely  should  not 
be  imposed,  and  which  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  agreed  are 
in  need  of  extensive  study.  In  short,  the 
expenditure  is  a  level  of  justification  for 
standards  imposed  arbitrarily  by  a  Con- 
gress which  admits  it  does  not  know 
the  territory. 

In  the  2  years  of  deliberations  leading 
up  to  title  XX,  the  States,  the  service 
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providers  and  tlie  Congress  reached  a 
nmjor  compromise  on  the  most  btisic  is- 
sue of  where  the  responsibility  for  social 
program  plaivning.  resource  allocation 
and  priority  setting  ought  to  rest— that 
is  with  the  States,  not  the  Fedeir>l  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  bill  overturns  that  decision  in  the 
introduction  of  the  earmarked  funds  con- 
cept. To  earmark  20  percent  of  tiiese 
fimds  for  the  specific  piu-pose  of  helping 
those  States  with  special  problem.-;  would 
subvert  local  decisionmaking  and  open 
the  door  to  great  presMU-es  for  similar 
earmarks  or  for  enriched  matching  rates 
for  other  specific  purposes.  That  puts 
the  Washington  lobbyists  in  the  front 
row  and  the  States  in  the  back  row. 

In  addition,  the  i>rovision  of  an  ex- 
pense tax  credit  to  centeis  wliich  emplo.v 
welfare  recipients  i.<  a  new  form  of  back- 
door financing  that  would  not  be  sub.iect 
to  the  appropriation  pnx-ess.  This  new 
device  would  undermine  the  integrity  of 
the  budget  process  provided  for  under  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

The  moratorium  on  stafRuf  st.sndard 
implementation  should  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  House  conferees  have  re- 
jected all  the  other  Senate  provi-sions  so 
that  the  Congress  has  time  to  consider 
the  Presidents  block  grant  proposal. 
Thot  proposal  removes  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral controls  on  title  XX  speiiding  i.nd 
would  set  up  stafTing  standard  models 
for  States  based  on  the  result  of  the 
HEW  staffing  which  is  now  underway.  If 
title  XX  spending  were  put  into  this 
block  grant  configuration.  I  would  gladly 
support  additional  Federal  s.nending  in 
this  area. 

But  dciy  care  services  are  an  important 
need  in  our  society  today.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  important  tools  in  helping 
our  society  to  liberate  the  aspirations  of 
women.  They  directly  reduce  welfare 
biu-dens  on  the  taxpayers.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  conference  report  has  used  day 
care  for  a  shameless  extension  of  the 
"papa  knows  best"  theoi-y.  I  will  vote  for 
the  conference  report  only  because  there 
is  no  other  alternative  left.  I  voted  to 
recommit  the  report  so  it  could  be  ap- 
proved as  noted  here.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee does  not  let  us  down  again. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  considering  H.R.  9803.  a  pro- 
posal to  alleviate  the  crisis  that  threat- 
ens our  present  day  care  system.  Janu- 
ary 31  was  the  expiration  date  of  the  4- 
month  delay  for  enforcement  of  the  day 
care  regulations  mandated  by  title  XX— 
the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974. 
As  a  result,  States  out  of  compliance  are 
subject  to  penalties,  which  involve  the 
loss  of  a  substantial  portion  of  their  day 
care  funding,  retroactive  to  October  1, 
1975.  However,  this  delay  applies  only  to 
the  Federal  Interagency  day  care  re- 
quirements'  staffing  ratios,  and  not  to 
the  other  FIDCR  regidatlons— buUdlng 
code?,  health,  safety,  and  nutritional 
standards. 

In  October  Senator  Russell  Long  and 
Senator  Walter  Mondale  introduced  S. 
2425.  a  bill  to  provide  $500  million  above 
the  title  XX  spending  ceiling  for  day 
care.  In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  conducted  a  State-by- 
State  survey  to  determine  the  amount  of 


money  needed  for  the  States  to  comply 
with  the  FIDCR  standards.  On  the  basis 
of  this  survey,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  funding  authority  for 

this  legLslation  from  S500  million  to  $250 
million  annually  to  enable  the  States  to 
comply  with  the  mandated  standards. 

Today  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  day  care  services.  A  recent  study  re- 
leased by  the  National  Council  of  Organi- 
zatior.i,  lor  Children  and  Youth,  entitled 
■Americas  Children  1976,"  indicates 
that  one  in  six  children  in  America  lived 
in  families  whose  income  was  below  the 
official  poverty  level.  $5,038  for  a  family 
of  four.  In  fact,  over  one  iniiiiun  cliildren 
each  year  are  now  propehtd  by  divorce 
into  single-parent  families.  I-Xirtliermorc. 
the  study  found  that  a  third  of  mothers 
of  preschool  children  are  in  the  labor 
force.  Howe\er.  mcst  of  those  women 
work  because  tiie.v  need  the  money  to 
subsi-t.  The  highest  rate  of  female  par- 
ticipation in  the  labor  force  ocruns  in 
families  of  average  and  below  average 
income. 

The  Denver  metropolilan  niea  has  at- 
tracted many  lower-income  families  in 
search  of  a  better  life— a  suitable  .job,  a 
decent  iiome.  and  access  to  .social  and 
municipal  services.  Those  who  arc  least 
.succc.s.-ful  in  thit  .search  must  uften  .settle 
in  oldf  r  areas  of  the  city  and  County  of 
Denver  where  housing  costs  are  lowest, 
public  transportation  is  available,  and 
publif  '•ervices  are  provided  to  meet  thosh- 
needs  which  a  meager  income  cannot 
buy.  Their  fate  has  become  more  bleak 
in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  unemplnymeiit 
and  iiiflation. 

To  meet  pressing  day  care  needs. 
Denver  has  constructed  nine  day  care 
centers  at  a  cost  of  over  $2  million  and 
proposed  several  more  to  meet  the 
unmet  day  care  needs  of  its  citizens. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  quality,  the 
city  of  Denver  has  taken  great  care  to 
locate  centers  near  major  low-income 
concentrations.  Transportation  is  a  criti- 
cal issue  for  tlie  working  poor  in  that 
while  attempting  to  raise  their  economic 
status  they  find  them.selves  in  a  period 
of  real  vulnerability.  The  absence  of  a 
nearby  suitable  child  care  center  gene- 
rates a  costly  and  lumecessary  hardship 
for  most  low-income,  single-parent  fam- 
ilies attempting  to  break  out  of  the  pov- 
erty cycle. 

A  report  relea.'-cd  by  the  Office  of  Policy 
Analysis  of  the  city  and  coimty  of  Denver 
on  Januarj-  29.  1976  states  that— 

Any  tneanliigful  .soUitloii  to  complex  .socio- 
economic problems  must  Include  Intensive 
efforts  to  reverse  the  dependenc.v  upon  pub- 
lic a.s.s!stHnce.  A  crucial  element  in  such  an 
effort  is  the  provision  of  adequate  day  care 
services  which  will  jtllow  lower-income  par- 
ents to  work  their  v.ay  up  to  a  suitable  in- 
come level  and  become  economically  Inde- 
pendtiu.  In  this  regard,  a  day  care  delivery 
system  has  been  designed  in  Denver  to  re- 
turn public  assistance  households  to  eco- 
nomic independence  and  to  pro\  iUe  a  pro- 
<.;ram  of  early  chlldhootl  ICHriiitit;  f  r  dis- 
advaiitiiRed  children 

Today,  however,  the  Denver  day  care 
delivery  system  is  threatened  by  their  in- 
ability to  meet  all  the  FEDCF  standards. 
This  affects  the  850  children  whose  par- 
ents receive  public  subsidies  enrolled  in 
day  care  centers  and  the  1.750  such  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  day  care  homes.  Unless 


additional  funding  Is  forthcoming,  day 
care  centers  could  be  closed  in  Denver- 
displacing  these  children. 

Day  care  is  an  economic  necessity.  Pub- 
lic awareness  of  this  fact  is  growing.  A 
Harris  poll  conducted  in  December  1975, 
indicates  that  public  support  for  day  care 
has  rLsen  from  56  to  67  percent  since  1970. 
Women's  support  for  day  care  is  even 
liigher.  rising  from  63  to  72  percent. 

The  question  is  not  wlietlier  we  can 
atford  day  care,  but  if  we  can  afford  not 
to  have  it.  Day  care  lias  proven  to  be 
one  of  tlie  most  cost  effective  social  serv- 
ices. Tlie  costs  of  welfare  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  tliose  of  providing  good 
child  care  for  working  parents  whose 
children  need  tliem.  Tlie  alternative  is  to 
force  V,  elf  are  recipients  and  the  working 
poor  with  small  children,  who  would 
lather  hold  down  jobs  and  thus  generate 
tax  dollars,  to  live  off  the  dole,  at  the 
taxiiaycr's  expense. 

A  survey  of  Aid  to  Famihes  With  De- 
pendent Childien—AFDC— clients  cited 
by  the  Denver  Office  of  Pohcy  Analysis 
indicates  that  83  percent  of  those  wel- 
fare recipients  receiving  day  care  serv- 
ices for  less  tlian  1  year  stayed  in  the 
AFDC  program.  In  contrast,  54  percent 
of  those  who  used  day  care  for  more 
than  1  year  were  able  to  leave  the  AFDC 
program. 

We  liave  before  us  today  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  9803.  which  suspend.s 
until  July  1  the  day  care  staffing  stand- 
ards, v.-hile  providing  an  additional  $62.5 
million  for  the  la.st  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $62.5  million  for  the  quarter 
beginning  July  1.  197C,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976. 

The  FIDCR  are  not  new,  except  for 
those  set  for  children  under  3  for  the 
first  time.  They  were  promulgated  in 
1968  and  have  been  reaffirmed  on  at  least 
three  occasions:  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1972,  in  the  Head  Start. 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  Community 
Partnersliip  Act  of  1974,  and  most  re- 
cently by  title  XX.  What  is  new  is  the 
congressional  intent  that  these  stand- 
ards be  enforced,  which  is  now  not  gen- 
erally the  case. 

However,  it  iv  hith  time  that  we  pro- 
vide Uie  States  with  the  additional  fund- 
ing necessary  to  meet  the  standards  we 
have  repeatedly  voted. 

H  R.  9803  is  a  job  intensive  program. 
It  piovides  the  incentive  for  day  care 
programs  to  hire  welfare  recipients  on 
the  theory  that  employing  aid  recipients 
not  only  helps  meet  the  required  staff 
ratios,  but  is  much  less  expensive  than 
subsidising  tlie  recipient's  whole  family 
with  AFDC.  medicaid,  and  food  stamps. 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  tlie 
tvo  waivers  contained  in  H.R.  9803. 

The  first  waives  the  FIDCR  stafTuig 
requirements  for  day  care  centers  which 
serve  i)redominately  non- title  XX  chil- 
dren—tliat  is.  those  whose  title  XX  chil- 
dren number  no  moie  than  five,  or  if 
greater.  20  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  served.  This  will  avoid  the 
likelihood  of  title  XX  cliildren  being 
forced  out  of  their  present  day  care 
situations,  which  may  not  meet  Federal 
standards.  Furthei  more,  it  prevents  seg- 
regated day  care,  with  separate  facilities 
for  title  XX  and  non-title  XX  children. 
Tlic-  second  waiver  exempts  the  school- 
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age  children  of  family  day  care  mothers 
from  counting  as  part  of  the  children  for 
wiiich  she  is  licensed  to  care.  This  is  im- 
portant because  the  majority  of  the  day 
care  in  Colorado  is  provfaled  by  family 
day  care  homes.  Many  mothers  begin  to 
provide  care  for  other  children  In  their 
homes  after  their  own  children  have 
started  school.  The  reqfuirement  that 
their  school-age  children  must  be 
coimted  means  in  some  cases  that  the 
niunber  of  children  tiiey  may  care  for  is 
unreasonably  small,  making  their  efforts 
unprofitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  9803  is  an  invest- 
ment whose  benefits  outweigh  the  cost. 
In  addition  to  helpiing  the  States  meet 
the  standards,  the  $125  million  Is  aimed 
at  hiring  welfare  recipients  in  the  child 
care  program.  This  spending  will  result 
in  an  estimated  $10  to  $15  million  spend 
down  effect  in  fiscal  year  1976  due  to 
the  public  assistance  offset.  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
S803. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence reiwrt  on  child  day  care  standards — 
HJl.  9803 — and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Acceptance  of  the  conference  report 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  federally  supported  day  care  programs 
intended  to  serve  lower  income  families. 
Without  these  additional  funds,  most 
States  will  be  unable  to  comply  with 
Federal  health,  safety,  and  stafltog 
standards  in  their  day  care  programs. 
The  alternative  to  providing  the  addi- 
tional $125  million  needed  by  the  States 
between  now  and  October  1,  1976,  is  a 
significant  cutback  in  day  care  services 
and  the  likely  closing  of  some  day  care 
centers.  This  would  result  in  forcing  low- 
income  working  mothers  back  on  public 
assistance  rolls,  thus  increasing  welfare 
costs.  This  is  certainly  not  an  acceptable 
alternative. 

We  cannot  afford  to  reject  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure.  The  additional 
f  imds  provided  by  this  legislation  should 
be  viewed  as  an  investment.  These  day 
care  facilities  are  an  economic  necessity 
which  would  allow  welfare  recipients  and 
low-income  individuals  to  go  to  work 
knowing  their  children  are  being  taken 
care  of  in  a  safe  and  healthy  environ- 
ment. We  would  demand  nothing  less  for 
our  own  children.  I  urge  your  favorable 
vote  on  tlie  conference  report. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  originally  passed  H.R.  9803,  it 
dealt  primarily  with  a  delay  in  the  im- 
plementation of  Uie  Federal  interagency 
day  care  standards  for  centers  receiving 
Federal  social  services  funds.  The  Senate 
added  authorization  for  additional  fluids 
for  day  care.  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee the  House  conferees  agreed  to  a 
short-term  authorization  of  fimds.  to 
run  only  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1977. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  provide  some 
extra  funds  to  the  day  care  programs  to 
help  them  meet  the  Federal  interagency 
day  care  standards.  However,  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  several  years  ago  Congress 
imposed  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling  on  Federal 
funding  for  social  services  under  what  is 
now  the  title  XX  program.  I  do  not 


think  that  we  should  consider  the  6- 
monfh  authorization  of  additional  funds 
for  title  XX  day  care  as  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  continubig  authorizations.  If 
we  decide  to  lift  the  ceiling  on  social 
services  funding  in  the  future,  then  we 
should  debate  that  issue  rather  Vtan  an 
exception  for  one  particular  service. 

I  support  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  9803.  but  I  do  not  necessarily  con- 
sider this  support  a  commitment  to  fur- 
ther additional  earmarked  funds. 

GENERAL   kEAVE 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  tmder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  wish  again  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  if  we  are  sent  back  to  conference 
with  instructions  under  the  motion  to 
recommit,  that  would  merely  mean  we 
are  rejecting  the  conference  report,  and 
that  the  standards  will  go  into  effect  as 
of  February  1  and,  therefore,  many  day- 
care centers  in  this  ccimtry  will  lose  their 
f  tmding  under  title  XX.  It  is  not  possible 
to  reach  a  better  agreement  with  the 
Senate  than  the  one  we  have  brought  to 
the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  adopt  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO   REC03:Mrr   OFFEHED   BY    MR.    VANflER 
JAGT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  giotion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Vander  Jact  moves  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  9803,  to 
the  cominittee  on  conference  with  the  fol- 
lowing Instructions  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Tnslst  on  disagreement 
with  all  portions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
except  section  2. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered oa.  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  153,  nays  237, 
not  voting  42,  as  f<Aow8: 


Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ai'cber 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bowen 
Brinldey 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUI 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlifion,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawsoD,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwin&kl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  {^eg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
firlenbom 
Esch 

e;shlemaD 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Pindley 


[Ron  Ifo.  U4] 
TKAS— ISS 

Porsythe 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Ooldwater 
GoodlLng 
Gradiflon 
Grasdey 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
H6bert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUiis 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hughas 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jatinan 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kast«n 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Krueger 
Latta 
Lent 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Poage 
Pressler 
Pritcbard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
RallsbadL 
BandaU 
ReguU 
Rhodes 
Robinson 
Roush 
Rotiaselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Santlnl 
Satterfield 
Schneebeii 
Schulze 
SebeliuB 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stedman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 

Ryiiifim 

Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 

Traxler 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 


Ab,:ug 

.Wdabbo 

.Mexander 

\llen 

.\mbro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brcaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
BroolES 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
D'Amours 


NATS— 237 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Daniel  son 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deleney 

DM  urns 

Dent 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

English 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Gaydos 

Qiaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Owl* 

Hall 


Hanley 

TTnrUn 

HazTingtou 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hecklar.  Mass. 

Hdstoskt 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Himgate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lundine 

MoCloskey 

MoConnack 

McDade 

McFall 
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McHugb 

McKliutey 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

llazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnskv 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mor';an 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murtba 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Kolati 

Nowak 

Oberst.ir 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelH 


Ottinger 

PatMn,  N.J. 

PattlAon,  NY. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pey»er 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Rangel 

Rlcbmond 

Rinaldo 

Risanboover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  OerniHui 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Selberliii;.; 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 


Slack 

Smitb.  lowft 
Solkn 
Staggart 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
StuddK 
Talcott 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  C.  H 
Wilson.  Te\ 
Wlrtb 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  AUi^k; 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zfferett. 


NOT  VOTING  -4J 


Adams 

Annun/io 

AuCojn 

Barrett 

Bel! 

Blester 

Blanchard 

Clay 

Collins.  Tf 

Conlan 

Derriv'-k 

Evans.  lud 

t^enwicV; 

CSuyer 

H;.niiaford 


Hansen 

Hayes,  \w\ 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Kindnes- 

l.aFalce 

Lott 

.\Iacdoii;i'  i 

Minivh 

Neal 

Nix 

P;.tlei.-(pn 

Call! 
Pepp'.r 
Rees 


Reu.<w 

Riet^lo 

Spellnii-n 

steiger.  W:- 

siephens 

Strattoii 

Sruckey 

Siillivan 

SymtDgtoii 

O'clall 

Van  Deerl  i : 

White 

Wvlie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pa  irs  • 

On  thL>  vote: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  ;":■.  with  Mr.  Annunzio 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.i.  Spellmaa   with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  LaPalce  wilii   Mr.  HannaUuJ 

xMr.  Nix  with  Mr.  CoUlna  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Haye.s  of  Indi;ii.a  with  Mr.  Rf>es 

Mr.  Macdonald  or  MKs.<<arhusett,s  witli  Mr, 
Stuckey. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Blester 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Conlan. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr    Udall. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wl.sconsin. 

-Mr.  Mlnlsh   with  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mrs.  Pcnwick. 

Mr.  Van  DeerUn  '.wiii  Mr.  W>lic. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr  Lott. 

Mr.    White    with    Mr.    Kindness. 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  HOWARD,  and  Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
.iected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  316,  nays  72. 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.   1251 
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Abtluor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews.  N.C 
Andrews, 

N.  DaK 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
B..dillo 
Biildus 
Baucu.'. 
Beard,  HI 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Bloi'.in 

Boni;.S 

Bo!and 

BolIiMK 

Bonker 
Bow  cu 
Braflenia.> 
Breaiix 
Breckinrul^f 
Braikley 
rJrodhead 
Brooks 
B room  field 
Brown.  Call! 
Bijua.  Mlrh 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bi.i  hanan 
B.:r.;eiu-r 
B;irkK.  Cil.i 
BiirUe.  Fla. 
Burke.  Ma.ss 
Burton.  Johii 


Fish 
Fisher 
Fithiaii 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Muh 
Ford,  Ten II 
I'ountain 
Fra.ser 
Frcnzel 
t'rey 
Fuqua 
Ucyrtos 
fiiuimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Omn 
Ciou/alc/ 
(•ooUllnf. 
Crradisoii 
Clreen 
CSiule 
Hagcdorn 
r-Ifi:! 

Hamilton 
Hnmnier- 
achmidt 
Hanley 
HHnnafo;<l 
Harkin 
tliiirmi.i  ill 
W.irris 
Harsha 
Hawkin.s 
Hays,  Ohio 
Kebert 

Hechler.  W  V» 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderso:: 
Hick.s 
Hillls 


Barton,  PhUhp  Holland 
Bul'.rr  Holtzmaii 


rsrnev 

Ci.rr 

CKiler 

Cc  at-rberi.; 

Chappcll 

Chlsholn^ 

riuiicy 

Cliiusen. 
Don  H 

Clay 

Clex  eland 

Corhran 

Cohen 

Collins.  III. 

Conablc 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Colter 

Coughlm 

DAmours 

Daniel.i.  N  .1 

UaniPlson 

DhvIs 

de  l:i  Gar^a 

Delaney 

Dellunis 

Dent 

Dlg-s 

Dlnpeil 

Dodd 

Downc.v.  NY. 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn 

du  Pom 

Early 

Eckhardt 

EdKar 

Edwards.  Calif 

EUbcrs 

Emmery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pindley 


Horton 

Howard 

Hiibbaid 

'Ui«hes 

MuiiKatc 

■>acobs 

.'I'lTords 

.fen.'-elte 

Jchnson.  Calif 

lohuson.  Pa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

.lories.  Okla 

Jones,  Tcnii 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteniii'ie: 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Knieger 

Lagoniar^ii.o 

l.eggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundme 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCorniark 

McDatle 

McEwcn 

Mr  Fa  11 

McHutih 

McKinne\ 

Madden 

Madlgaii 

Maguire 

Mann 

Mathis 

Matsunaiia 


\.Im/..,^01  I 

Meeds 

Melcher 

.Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnskv 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mitchell.  NY 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Moore 

Moorhead , 
CallL 

Moorhead,  I'u 

Morj;nn 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy.  Ill 

Muiphy,  N.Y 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Natrher 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberslar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUi 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.J 

Pattlsoii,  N.V. 

PerkinB 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

i'lke 

Prcssler 

Preyer 

Price 

I'ntrh.iKl 

Qi;ie 

QiiiUen 

Railsbai  k 

KanduU 

Rangel 

RpgiUa 

Rhodes 

Kichmoud 

Rinuldo 

HlsenhOf>ver 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

itoouey 

[lose 

Ro.senthai 

Rosteni.'iwski 

Housh 

Roybul 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Hvan 

St  Gemiaiii 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

.Sikes 

Siinoii 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solafz 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUham 
Stanton, 

James  v. 
Stark 


SU'e.l 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tulcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

VaiKler  Veen 


Armslrong 
Ba  falls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Teun. 
Rennett 
Bevill 
BroyhiU 
Burleson,  Te.\. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 

Clawsou,  Del 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing.  Va. 
Dun  ran.  Oreg. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eshleinan 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Goltlv.  ater 


Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whit  ten 
WUBon,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 

NAYS— 72 

Grassley 

Haley 

Hlghtowfr 

Holt 

Howe 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Cn 

Kasten 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lott 

Lujau 

McCollister 

McDonald 

McKay 

Mahon 

Martin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 


'■o 


Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Oa. 

Yoimg.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Passm.'^a 

Poage 

Robinson 

RouBselot 

Runnels 

Santlnl 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariv;. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltehursi 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Young.  FUi 
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Adam.s 

Annunzio 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

B.irrett 

Bell 

Blester 

Blanchard 

Collins.  Te\ 

Conl.Tn 

Derrick 

Evans.  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn 

Fenwlck 

Guyer 


Hansen 

Hayes.  Ind 

Heinz 

Hinshf'  w 

Hyde 

Kelly 

LaPaUe 

Macdon 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Neal 

Nix 

Palierson 

Calif. 
Pepper 


Id 


Ree.s 

Reuss 

Biegle 

Schul<:e 

Spellman 

Steiger,  Wis 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Udall 

Van  DeerliK 

White 

Wylle 


Tlie   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mrs.  SuUiVAli 
ayainst. 

Until  f  urtlier  notice : 

Mi-s  Spellman  with  Mr.  Ashbr<iok 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hansen 

Mr.  Mlnish  with  Mr.  Schuli^. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

-Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Pattersoa  of 
California. 

.Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Van  Deerhn  v.ifh  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wls- 
'  Linsiii. 

Ml    Pepper  witli  Mr.  VVylie. 
.Mr,  Rees  with  Mrs.  Fenwlck. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Derrick 
Mr,  AuColn  wltli  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  LaPalce  with  Mr.  Heinir. 
Mr    Macdonnld  of  Mas.sachusctii  v,|tu  Mr 
Kelly 
Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Coulan. 
Mr.  Whit*  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Icxas 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mr.  ReiLse  with  Mr.  Hyde. 
i\lr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  and  Mesisrs. 
BOB  WILSON.  Hn.T.IS.  and  ABDNOR 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agi-eed  to. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  REPRESENTATION  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  IN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Sp^iker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  280)  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  for  represoitation  of 
the  Dlsb'ict  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMnTKB   OF  THB   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  C<Hnmittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  280,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  March  16, 1976,  the  joint  res- 
olution had  been  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ccnnmittee  amendment :  On  page  2.  line  6, 
strike  out  the  words  "so  elected"  and  insert 
ill  Heu  thereof  the  words  ",  when  elected.". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB-.  BUTLER 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CleiiE  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BTm.sx:  Page 
2,  line  16,  strike  out  "amendment  of"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "amendment  to". 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   IN   THE    NATURE   OF   A   StrBSTITtrrE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUTCHINSON 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Amendment  la  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Hutchinson:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clatise  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  ail  intents  and  purjxMes 
as  part  of  the  ConstltuUon  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Article  — 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shaU  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
tt>  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  It 
were  a  State.  Each  Senator  or  Bepreaenta- 
tlve  when  elected,  shall  be  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  District  and  shall  possess  the  B%m^» 
quaimcations  as  to  age  and  dtizenah^)  and 
have  the  same  rights,  prtvU^es,  and  obli- 
gations as  a  Senator  or  Representative  from 
a  State. 


^'Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves.  the 
people  of  the  District  shall  fill  such  vacan- 
cies by  election. 

"Sec.  3.  The  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  which  the  District  is  entitled 
under  this  Article.  They  shall  be  in  addition 
to  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but  they 
shaU  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  to 
be  electors  appointed  by  a  State;  and  they 
shall  meet  in  the  District  and  perform  such 
duties  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"Sec.  4.  Each  Representative  or  Senator 
from  the  District  shall  tie  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Senate  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  as  if  the  District  were  a  State. 

"Sec.  6.  The  twenty-third  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Oonstltation  is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.". 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  (dui'ing  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chauman, 
my  substitute  pn^Msal  here  would  in- 
corporate in  it  all  of  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendment  as  the  Members 
have  it  before  them  and,  in  addition, 
w<nild  incorporate  the  substance  of  the 
23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution  into 
this  proposal,  with  this  one  change:  It 
wotild  provide  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  ttie  full  electoral  strength  that  it 
woold  have  if  it  were  a  State. 

Then,  of  course,  my  substitute  would 
repeal-  outright  the  23d  amendment, 
because  the  23d  amendment  would  no 
longer  be  necessary.  The  text  of  the  23d 
amendment  has  been  incoiporated  in 
here  with  that  one  particular  change. 

I  feel  that  If  we  are  going  to  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  State  insofar 
as  its  representation  in  the  Congress  is 
concerned.  It  is  very  logical  that  we  also 
accord  it  the  same  strength  in  the  Elec- 
toral college  that  it  would  have  if  it 
were  a  State.  Under  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  Members  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  act  as  Members  fnrni  the  51st 
State  whenever  the  election  of  the  Piesi- 
dent  devolves  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives imder  the  12th  amendment, 
and  the  Senators  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  exercise  their  power  as 
Senators  in  the  choice  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  whenever  the 
choice  of  a  Vice  President  falls  on  the 
Senate  under  the  12th  amendment. 

If  we  are  going  to  let  the  District  have 
the  functions  of  a  State  in  the  election 
of  a  President  in  the  Congress,  it  seems 
to  me  as  though  the  voters  in  the  Dis- 


trict should  have  the  same  power  as  the 
voters  of  any  of  the  States  to  ward  off 
that  event.  So  tb&t  is  what  this  sub- 
stitute I  am  offering  proposes:  that  is, 
that  we  let  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
its  full  electoral  voice  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

Btr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
disposes  of  tiiis  matter  simply  by  saying 
they  thought  it  would  be  best  to  delay 
this  question  of  strengthening  the  elec- 
toral college  until  the  matter  was  re- 
solved by  another  constitutional  unend- 
ment  providing  for  a  direct  election  of 
the  President. 

The  only  trouble  with  taking  that  posi- 
tion is  liiat  we  do  not  know  when,  if  ever, 
the  electoral  college  will  be  done  away 
with.  It  has  been  considered.  I  know  it 
has  been  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  tuid  we  were  right  <m  the 
verge  of  considering  it  following  the  1968 
election,  as  I  recall.  However,  the  elec- 
toral college  system  is  fundamental  in 
our  electoral  process,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  it  is  good  policy  to  wait  until 
that  time  comes  to  give  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  its  full  strength  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  if  we  are  going  to  give  the 
District  its  full  strength  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sumxHt  for.  this 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

amendment  offered  BT  MB.  BUCHANAN  TO  THE 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTTTCTE 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  KtJTCHINSON 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oCFered  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sulxsrtltute 
offered  by  Mr.  Hutchinson:  In  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  strike  out  "two 
Senators  and  the' number  of  Representatives 
in  Congress"  in  section  1  of  the  article  of 
amendment,  and  all  that  foUows  down 
through  and  including  "Sec.  6.",  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "one  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and.  as  may  be  provided 
by  laws,  one  or  more  additional  Representa- 
tives or  Senators,  or  both,  but  not  exceeding 
the  number  to  which  the  District  would  be 
entitled  if  it  were  a  State.  Each  Senator  or 
Representative,  when  elected,  shall  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  District  and  shall  possess  the 
same  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizenship 
and  have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  ob- 
ligations as  a  Senator  or  Representative  from 
a  State. 

"Sec  2.  When  vacancies  happen  hi  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  shall  fill  such  vacancies 
by  election. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  provision  made  in  the  twenty-third  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electees  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District.  Each  Representative  or  Senator 
from  the  District  shall  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  or 
Senate  vinder  the  twelfth  article  of  amend- 
ment as  if  the  District  were  a  State. 

"Sec.  4. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ttiere  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  obJectk)ii. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I 
indicated  during  geaia«l  debate,  tlM 
amendment  which  I  now  oiler  la  aoB  to 
which  I  cannot  claim  pride  of  author- 
ship. It  was  originally  iMropoeed,  in  its 
essence,  by  the  former  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  H(»orable  Emanuel  Celler  of 
New  Yorlc. 

It  was  subsequently  supported  by  me 
and  others.  I  began  to  champion  it  as 
early  as  1967.  It  was  sxipported  repeat- 
edly in  testimony  by  spokesmen  for  the 
Justice  Departmeut.  It  was  endorsed  by 
the  immediate  past  Presidoit  of  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  the  most  co- 
gent case  for  it  was  made  by  William 
Rehnquist.  at  present  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  time 
that  he  was  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, when  he  testified  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a 
middle  course.  Tho  proposal  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  tiie  Coca.- 
mlttee  cm  the  Judiciary  is  one  that  would 
elevate  the  ZMstrict  to  the  full  status  of 
a  State  in  every  way,  both  as  pertaining 
to  representation  in  the  Congress,  as  the 
resolution  before  us  would  do,  and  in  the 
matter  of  Presidential  electors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (ISx.  Flowers)  will  soon  offer 
an  amendment  which  will  provide  for 
voting  representation  in  the  House  only. 
Mine  takes  a  middle  course.  It  provides 
for  one  voting  representative.  At  the 
time  whea.  this  proposal  receives  two- 
thlrds  (rf  the  vote  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  vote  of  three-quarters  of 
the  State  legLslatm-es,  It  immediately 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  one 
voting  representative  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  House,  but  it  establishes 
also  the  mechanism  whereby  Congress 
may,  by  law.  bring  that  representation 
up  to  fun  representation  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  thereby  provides  a  mech- 
anism whereby  ultimately  the  District 
could  achieve  full  representation,  but 
leaves  that  question  open,  providing  only 
that  it  shall  be  represented  immediateb' 
upon  its  ratification  by  one  representa- 
tive in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  am  a  pro- 
ponent of  full  representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  I  personally 
feel  one  cannot  say  that  tlie  750,000  or 
800.000  persons  who  reside  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  equity  or  Uiat  there  is 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
of  the  pet^le,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  or  that  they  fully  participate  in 
the  rights  of  American  citizenship  until 
they  are  represented  in  both  of  the 
Houses  of  this  bicameral  body. 

In  a  bicameral  bodj-  with  two  coequal 
houses,  it  seems  to  me  that  representa- 
ticn  in  both  houses  is  necessary  for  there 
to  be  justice  and  equity,  but  this  amend- 
ment would  simply  provide  the  mecha- 
nism and  the  political  reaUties  are  that 
it  might  be  that  Congress  would  stop 
short  of  full  representation.  I  do  not 
kno«'. 

I  do  knoi%'  that  this  amendment  is  a 
formula  for  full  representation.  It  is  pos- 


sible to  eventually  so  achieve  it.  This  I 
brieve  Is  the  fwmula  that  we  need.  It 
has  been  endoned  by  peopte  who  are  far 
better  coostitatlonalistB  than  L  I  offer 
it  now,  hi  all  himillity,  but  In  all  con- 
fidence that  it  Is  a  viable  proposal  where- 
by the  rights  of  the  i)eople  in  the  District 
can  be  protected  and  no  longer  denied. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  frtwn  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  yielding.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  this  questic^  and  that  is: 
Does  the  gentleman  not  feel  a  Uttle  un- 
comfortable with  this  back  door  ap- 
proach to  accomplish  ttie  same  thing 
that  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  would 
accomplish? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Plowzbs)  that  I  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  uncomfortable  because  I  am  a  polit- 
ical pragmatlst.  like  my  distinguished 
friend,  and  believe  that  any  way  you  can 
arrive  at  justice  and  equity  is  a  road  I 
want  to  take,  and  I  peit^ve  this  as  the 
necessary  step  toward  full  representation 
for  the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  But  the  gentleman  is 
not  the  least  uncomfortable  in  coming  in 
the  back  door,  that  the  back  door  method 
is  all  right  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  ttkat  we  could  end 
up  with  something  other  than  full  rep- 
resentation. It  may  be  that  the  other 
bod^'  will  say  that  they  cannot  buy  ti\i« 
formula,  we  will  have  one  Senator.  It 
may  be  that  Congress  will  agree  with 
that,  it  may  be  the  Senate  will  say  they 
do  not  want  one  Senator,  it  could  be  a 
nonvoting  Representative  in  the  other 
body,  or,  again,  it  could  be  complete  full 
representation.  Through  this  means  we 
ai-e  simply  setting  up  the  mechanism,  a 
mechanism  that  is  flexible  if  there  be 
future  decisions  of  the  Congress  to  go 
ahead  and  adopt  that  which  is  envisioned 
in  the  bill,  but  not  beyond  that. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  If  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  will  permit 
me  one  more  shot,  and  that  is  that  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  situation  where 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate V.  ould  be  necessary,  and  then,  later  a 
mere  majority  of  both  Houses  would  not 
quickly  enact  legislation  to  allow  fall  rep- 
resentation as  comprehended  in  the 
committee  bill.  In  other  words,  this  seems 
like  a  back-door  approach  and  has  the 
further  fallacy  of  somewhat  misleading 
the  people  as  to  what  the  full  prospects 
are  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tae  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Mucva,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  tlie 
additional  time.  Ma>'  I  say  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  ttiat  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  here  is  trjing 


to  mislead  the  people  when  we  have  two 
bodies  that  are  as  sophisticated  as  these 
two  bodies  are.  Everybody  knows  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  My  approach  really  Is 
the  mid<Ue  ground  that  we  should  take. 
I  think  it  is  the  proper  approach. 

The  disthigulshed  delegate,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
FAUimoT)  has  another  approach  for  full 
represttitation,  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Mine,  I  say,  is  the  mid- 
dle-road approach  and  the  one  I  believe 
by  which  we  can  ultimately  achieve  fun 
representation  if  the  Congress  In  the 
future  decides  to  do  that.  I  simply  am 
setting  up  a  mechanism  whereby  that 
ultimate  desire  can  be  achieved  through 
a  vehicle  that  may  have  some  chance 
of  ratification.  That  is  all  I  daim  to  do, 
and  I  lay  it  right  here  on  the  table  be- 
cause I  believe,  as  I  am  sure  tibe  gentle- 
man does,  that  what  we  are  txylng  to 
do  here  is  right  Instead  of  wrong.  I  have 
no  qualms  of  eonsclence  or  doubt  of 
judgment  concerning  the  rigfatness  of 
what  I  seek  to  do. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  pro- 
posal that  is  being  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  II  It  is 
adopted  that  It  can  hardly  be  viewed  as 
some  kind  of  sneaky  practice  or  a  back- 
door effort.  All  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment tries  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
what  is  here  proposed  is  not  going  to  go 
down  to  defeat  In  the  other  body.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  other  body  will 
not  be  persuaded  at  this  time  fiiat  their 
numbers  ought  to  be  Increased  by  at 
least  two  Senators  from  the  District  that 
the  District  at  Columbia  Is  entitled  to. 
Obvtously  the  arrival  at  such  a  sltuatton 
is  not  now.  But  It  seems  to  me  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  one  that  can  open  that  con- 
stitutional door,  and  it  certainly  is  well 
within  the  constitutional  bounds  toward 
representation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But.  I  repeat,  until  the  other 
body  finds  Itself  in  favor  of  such  repre- 
sentation there,  hopefully  they  will,  and 
a  better  time  wUl  come  wherein  they 
will  agree  that  the  fuH  rights  of  democ- 
r.icy  ought  to  come  to  the  people  resid- 
ing in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 

Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  also 
allow  for  the  city  of  Chicago  to  have 
two  Senators? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  certainly  does  not. 
but  the  people  of  Chicago  are  repre- 
sented in  the  U.S.  Senate  now.  The  same 
is  true  of  New  York  and  every  other  city. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btttler,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  6  additional  min- 
utes.- 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  ChalmkAn,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  quote  in  Just  a  moment 
fix>m  the  proidsions  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  But  I  would  certainly  wiwi 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  *i*^n»»«n  in 
praising  the  gentleman  from  Aiaywia 
for  his  candor.  I  think  it  is  qnlte  accurate 
to  say  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in- 
directly is  what  we  have  c<xiciuded  we 
cannot  do  directly,  and  that,  of  course, 
in  the  constitutional  process  is  some- 
thing new  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  wiU 
recognize. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  again  that 
there  are  some  very  distinguished  consti- 
tutional lawyers  who  have  endorsed  this 
approach.  I  will  also  si^  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  while  this 
is  what  I  had  hoped  to  be  the  result,  it 
is  not  the  only  possible  result  or  even 
the  most  likely  result  of  this  effort.  So 
I  do  not  think  we  can  simply  equate  what 
I  am  doing  with  the  bill  before  the  House. 

Bir.  BUTLER.  We  are  going  to  en- 
deavor to  do  that,  if  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further.  But  would  the  gentleman 
mind  explaining  to  the  House  why  he 
did  not  feel  compeUed  to  bring  tiie  knowl- 
edge of  these  great  constitutional  lawyers 
to  the  attention  of  Uie  subounmittee 
wh«i  we  were  having  hearings  on  this 
matter  and  while  we  were  doing  our  re- 
search and  doing  this  work  for  the 
presentation? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  teU 
the  gentleman  why  I  did  not.  I  testified 
on  this  matter  in  1971.  I  b^»n  to  co- 
sponsor  it  in  1967.  The  proposal  had  hem 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary repeatedly  in  a  series  of  Cm- 
gresses,  and  my  testimony  is  in  my  hand 
that  was  given  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  1971  in  support  of  this 
proposal. 

I  did  not  so  testify  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  personally  had  become  persiuuied 
that  full  representation  was  equitable 
and  right.  It  had  been  my  intentk>n  to 
support  that  proposition.  Hie  political 
reaUties  have  made  it  plain  that  Uie 
proposal  before  the  House  is  most  un- 
likely to  pass  this  body,  is  certainly  un- 
likely to  pass  the  other  body  and,  there- 
fore, my  way  seemed  the  only  possible 
viable  way  to  achieve  the  end  result 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  new  constitutional  approach  of  the 
amendment  by  adverse  possession,  but 
I  do  thhik  it  would  have  beoi  helpful  if 
we  had  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
this.  So  now  if  the  gentleman  would  an- 
swer a  few  questions,  we  woidd  appre- 
ciate it.  Can  the  gentleman  explain  to 
me  whether  the  language  "as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law"  is  to  be  inserted  in  this 
constitutional  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentleman  v/iU 
yield  further,  will  the  gentlonan  explain. 
No.  1,  Is  there  precedent  for  putting  this 
kind  of  language  in  a  constitutional 
amendment;  and.  No.  2,  exactly  what 
does  it  mean?  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  "provided  by  law"? 


Mc.  BUCHANAN.  I  wish  I  could  get 
into  my  hand  qulcUy  (be  very  cogent 
aiguiueutB  of  the  distinguished  gentte- 
man.  Jasttee  Rehnquist. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentlonan  wiU 
yMd,  is  it  1962.  1958,  or  what  year  is  it 
that  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  talking  about 
I»esent  Associate  Justice  William  H. 
Rdmquist's  case,  his  approach  when  he 
testified  before  the  committee  in  1970. 
He  made  very  cogent  arguments.  The 
goitleman  from  Virginia  is  aware  he  is 
talldng  to  a  layman  and  not  to  a  lawyer. 

I  Yuspe  some  of  my  friends  will  help 
me  in  answering  this  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
win  get  some  help  there  from  the  gen- 
tleman, the  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  he  is  a  preacher,  too. 
He  is  another  man  of  the  cloth  and  not  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  He  is  putting  in  my 
hand  the  statement  of  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  William  H.  Rehnquist, 
pertaining  to  the  arguments. 

It  would  in  a  sense  be  a  precedent. 
Every  constitutional  amendment,  how- 
ever, is  a  precedent.  We  are  changing 
the  basic  law  of  our  land.  We  are  trying 
a  different  formula  in  so  changing  it,  but 
I  assume  our  constitutional  fathers  in 
their  wisdom — ^while  they  may  not  have 
envisioned  voting  by  the  black  residents 
of  these  United  States,  the  people  who 
were  the  slaves:  while  they  may  not  have 
envisioned  voting  by  women;  they  may 
not  have  envisioned  voting  by  people  who 
were  not  property  holders;  or  they  may 
not  have  envisioned  voting  by  people  who 
were  bondsmen — did  establish  a  mech- 
anism whereby  in  time  they  could  change 
their  minds  about  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  more  completely  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  which  is  what  we 
think  we  are  here  for  today.  There  was 
this  mechanism  provided. 

I  am  making  use  of  that  means  in  a 
way  that  may  be  different,  but  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  series  of  constitu- 
tional lawyers.  It  was  devised  by  Ema- 
nuel CeUer,  and  it  was  testified  to  and 
endorsed  by  Rehnquist,  and  it  was  en- 
d(»sed  by  Kleindienst,  and  it  was  en- 
dorsed by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Swe^iey  and  by  former  President  Ni;con, 
who  was  himself  an  attorney.  So  there  is 
ample  endorsement  and  cosponsorship  of 
a  distinguished  number  of  members  of 
this  committee  of  this  measure  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  hlstoi"y  of  its 
existence. 

So  there  ai'e  many  constitutional  law- 
yers who  may  answer  better  than  I,  but 
the  whole  beauty  of  the  Constitution  is 
that  it  can  be  amended,  uniquely  or 
otherwise,  and  the  way  I  seek  to  amend 
it  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  is 
just  as  legitimate  as  any  other  way, 
though  it  may  be  a  new  way  and  a  unique 
way. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  K  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
mMi  to  3deld  one  more  time,  what  do  we 
mean  by  saying  amend  it  by  law?  Do  we 
mean  amend  it  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  by  statute? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  By  statute. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  So  it  would  have 
to  pass  both  Houses. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  By  a  majority  vote 


and  then  be  signed  by  the  President,  or 
failing  his  signature  tt  would  have  to 
pass  hy  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  this  body  here 
today  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  other 
body  and  i^iproval  oi  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures,  so  in  that  act  the 
Oonstttution  would  be  amended  and  we 
would  establish  the  mechanism  and  it 
later  could  be  implemented. 

Mr.  BUTTjER.  Then  having  passed  this 
legislation,  we  would  be  in  a  position 
where  this  House  would  Increase  its  num- 
bo-  by  this  law,  after  a  President  signs  it. 
Suppose,  thai,  that  we  have  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  elecUog  a  majority 
from  the  wrong  party;  then  the  House 
could  be  in  a  position  of  removing  that 
seat  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
majority. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  not  certain  I 
can  answer  that  except  we  do  provide 
one  representative  that  cannot  be 
changed  by  Congress.  We  do  provide  one. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  my  objec- 
tions to  the  Buchanan  amendment  were 
referred  to  in  the  discusskm  between 
the  gentleman  from  Ainhnwrty  (xfr 
Buchanan)  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BuTLEB) ,  but  I  want  to  state 
my  objections  in  my  own  words. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "mis- 
chievous' in  connectian  with  the  effect 
of  the  Buchanan  amendment  but  I  have 
grave  reservations  as  to  how  it  would 
work.  To  begin  with,  we  would  write  into 
the  Constitution  a  power  within  the 
Congress  to  determine  what  representa- 
tion the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  have 
in  the  Congress  over  and  above  that  one 
vote  in  the  House. 

And,  of  course,  what  a  Congress  can 
give  the  Congress  can  take  away.  That  is 
the  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  it.  We 
WiU  be  leaving  it  up  to  the  Congress  by 
a  simple  majority  vote  in  the  future  to 
provide  that  for  instance  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
votes  in  this  House,  smd  then  because  oi 
some  development  which  I  do  not  want 
to  speculate  about,  another  philosophy 
gets  hold  in  this  House  and  they  con- 
clude they  do  not  want  representatives 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  here,  any 
more  than  they  have  to,  so  they  simply 
remove  one  seat. 

And  over  in  the  Senate  it  would  be 
even  worse.  The  Congress  would  have 
it  within  its  power  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  District  was  to  have  any  vote 
over  in  the  other  body  of  a  bicameral 
legislature. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  am  sure  Members 
on  this  fioor  here  fully  imderstand, 
remembering  my  discussion  during  the 
general  debate,  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  this  constitutional  amendment.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  it  in  any  form,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  as  though  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  Constitution  and  what 
we  write  into  the  Constitution.  It  is  more 
than  a  question  of  fairness.  If  we  are 
going  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
voting  representation  here.  I  think  we 
should  track  the  constitional  pattern  and 
not  try  to  evolve  something  unique  with 
regard  to  the  District,  because  that  situa- 
tion is  going  to  prove  embarrassing  in 
the  future. 
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Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mi. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.    HUTCHINSON.    I   yield    to   the 
gentleman  from  Callfoimia. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  points  out  th>rt 
under   the  Buchanan   amendment   the 
Congress  by  a  majority  vote  could  take 
away  representation  from  the  District 
of  Cohimbia  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. At  the  present  time  the  Congress 
can  take  away  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  any   number   of   Members 
simpiy  by  i-ediicing  the  435  now  authw- 
ized  by  law  and  reducing  this  number 
to  300  or  400,  which  in  a  political  climate 
could  result  in  one  pohtical  party  taking 
advantage  of  the  other.  Yet.  I  have  never 
seen  that  this  is  a  danger.  I  suggest  that 
the  bogeyman  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  point*  out  as  a  defect  in  the 
Buchanan  amendment  is  not  really  such 
a  defect. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
that  e\'en  though  the  argiunent  of  the 
gentleman  may  have  some  merit  so  far 
as  membership  in  this  House  is  con- 
ceraed.  It  would  not  be  true  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  If  in  the  future  some  Congress 
under  this  Buchanan  amendment  should 
decide  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  one  Senator  or  two  Sen- 
ators and  then  2  or  4  years  later  Congress 
decided  to  take  those  Senators  away 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  would 
be  something  that  the  Congress  cannot 
do  to  any  State. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield 
further? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Yes. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  For 
nearly  200  years  we  have  had  a  situa- 
tion where  the  Congress  can  lower  or 
raise  the  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  anv  time 
for  pohtical  consideration.s.  This  ha.s 
never  happened,  so  the  precedents  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  Congress  acting  re- 
sponsibly in  this  situation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mi-.  Chairman  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  there  has  not  been 
a  case  where  they  have  lowered  the  mem- 
bership m  the  past;  but  there  have  been 
cases  in  historj-  where  the  membership 
of  the  House  has  been  raised  for  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  dis- 
agree that  they  were  raised  for  political 
purposes:  but  I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

<  At  the  i-equest  of  Mr.  Butler,  and  bv 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  injecting  this  point  into  the  dis- 
cussion, because  it  really  Ulustrates  the 
fallacy  of  the  position  being  advocated 
here.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  House  can 
increase  or  decrease  the  total  member- 
ship, but  it  cannot  do  it  unless  it  is  pro- 
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portiooal  under  the  Conatltutlon.  Wliat 
would  h«)pen  under  the  Buchanan 
amendment,  is  that  the  House  wonld 
have  the  power  to  raise  or  increase  above 
one  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  no  reason  or  for  any 
reason,  without  respect  to  what  hap- 
pened to  the  membership  of  the  House, 
without  respect  to  the  prtaclple  of  appor- 
tlraiment,  without  respect  to  any  real 
standard  except  the  political  loyalty  or 
conduct  of  the  particular  Member  of 
this  House. 

It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  position 
m  wh:ch  to  put  a  representative  democ- 
racy I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject it,  because  of  that  outrageous  posi- 
tion. 

Mr   MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
-strike  tlie  requiiute  number  of  words 
I  rise  in  support  of  tiie  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  take 
on  two  such  distinguibhed  constitutional 
lawyers  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
but  I  w  ill  impose  on  my  own  prerogatives 
as  a  former  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  as  one  who 
heard  tlie  testimony  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  back  in  1971 
as  well  as  that  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Reimquist.  I  found  that  testimony  per- 
.siiasi\  e  then  and  I  find  it  persuasive  now. 
Let  me  remind  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  Uiat  there  are  at 
least    two    places    in    the    Constitution 
which  discuss  changing  suffrage.  I  call 
attention  to  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself,  and  I  remind  the  gentleman 
that  it  .says  that  no  State  without  Its 
consent  slmll  be  deprived  of  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate.  Thei-efore.  it  sug- 
gests that  in  all  other  respects  the  Con- 
gress is  free  to  do  all  kinds  of  suffrage 
things  under  the  Constitution.  Indeed.  I 
hate  to  call  attention  to  this  amendment 
because   I  know  it  is  not  the  favorite 
amendment  of  the  e*'"*' — ^-vn  from  Vir- 
ginia,   but   the    itui   amendment   very 
.specifically  allows  tliis  Congress  to  re- 
duce representation  in  the  House  non- 
proportionately. 

It  has  never  been  used,  but  it  is  very 
cieai  there  that  where  the  Congress  finds 
tJiat  people  have  been  denied  the  suffrage 
as  a  result  of  race,  "the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizeivs  21  vears  of  age 
in  such  state." 

So  that  this  is  not  really  outside  the 
m\e  of  constitutional  permissiveness,  nor 
indeed  is  the  method  that  unu.sual.  We 
lia-.e  had  schedules  attached  to  constitu- 
tional amendments  ever  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed.  There  was  one 
piece  of  Uie  original  ConsUtution.  for 
insiance,  wliich  suggested  a  certain  lim- 
ited period  of  time  duiing  which  slave 
iraciuig  would  be  allowed. 

There  have  been  other  schedules  both 
ui  Federal  and  State  constitutional 
amendments,  which  phase  in  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficacy  of  a  particular  piece 
of  the  Constitution.  In  my  own  State  we 
do  that  all  the  Ume.  We  set  a  prospective 
date  for  operation  of  a  constitutional 
change  to  allow  the  body  politic  to  ad- 
Just  to  tlie  change. 


Mr.  BUTI^R.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  p<^nt7 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Pertaining  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  scheduling  the  effective  date  of 
a  particular  constitutional  amendment. 
can  the  gentleman  think  of  any  prece- 
dents where  we  have  had  the  yo-yo  prin- 
ciple, where  we  can  put  it  in  and  take 
it  out.  as  is  contemplated  here? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  again  that  we 
have  tlie  yo-yo  principle  in  the  14th 
amendment,  and  there  are  some  who 
think  it  is  a  yo-yo  amendment,  but  there 
are  a  nimaber  of  us  who  accept  it  as  part 
of  Lhe  Constitution. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  some  assumptions  about  my  feel- 
ings about  the  14th  amendment 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  they  are  made  in  jest. 

Ml.  BUTTjER.  I  am  not  saisitive.  I 
have  been  in  this  body  long  enough  to  get 
over  that.  I  do  want  to  suggest,  however, 
the  very  fact  of  the  protection  of  appor- 
tionmoit,  which  is  apparent  in  the  care- 
ful language  of  the  14th  amendment,  is 
tlie  principle  which  permits  reduction  of 
a  State's  representation.  Really,  there  is 
a  factual  basis  for  reapportionment,  and 
that  permits  Ccmgress  to  Increase  its 
membership. 

There  is  nothing— the  gentleman  will 
agree,  I  am  sure — which  allows  any  way 
for  this  Congress  to  add  or  remove  repre- 
sentaUon  from  a  State  in  the  Sraiate  or 
the  House. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league—and I  do  this  reluctantlj-  be- 
cause I  intend  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment with  or  without  the  Buchanan 
amendment — I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
tliat  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  anything  less  than  its  usual  careful 
self,  but  as  I  read  the  amendment  as  it 
came  out  of  committee,  I  am  not  sure 
but  what  that  same  situation  might  not 
exist  imder  the  amendment  itself. 

I  again  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league to  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  which  says: 

...  no  Stole,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be 
deprived  cf  lt«  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

While  I  realize  there  would  be  an  ar- 
gument that  could  be  made  as  to  the 
later  amendment,  as  I  read  that  article 
strictly  and  literally,  as  a  court  might 
read  it  at  some  future  time,  it  might  be 
consti-ued  to  say  that  only  States  are 
protected  in  their  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
Since  we  are  not  making  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  State  under  this  amendment. 
It  might  well  be  that  the  District  suffrage 
still  might  be  impingeable. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  perception  in  this  regard, 
n  he  would  like  to  amplify  that  a  litUe 
more,  I  suggest  that  he  read  my  dis- 
senting views  at  page  32  of  the  report 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  seeks  to  recognize 
that  we  have  a  very  flexible  document 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  this  amendment  can  be  a  way 
of  solving  the  temporal  problems  as  wdl 
as  tlie  constitutional  problems  that  doiy 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BuoHAiiaH. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. I  will  not  speak  on  tbe  meritB  of 
providing  representation  in  the  CHmgreGs 
of  the  United  States  for  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  argu- 
ments have  been  forcefully  articulated 
by  scholars,  legislators,  and  others  fcH* 
many  years.  Moreover.  I  think  the  issue 
is  basically  a  simple  one — csm  we  deny 
the  most  essential  of  political  rights,  tlie 
franchise,  to  over  700,000  citizens.  Cer- 
tainly, the  contribution  of  Mr.  PAUNTRoy 
is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  t^e  value  of 
District  representation.  Unfortunately, 
the  simplicity  of  the  Issue  does  not  auto- 
matically eliminate  the  existence  of  poli- 
tical pressures.  The  continued  press  of 
politics  on  this  issue  is  presently  ap- 
parent in  the  other  body,  and  has  made 
the  possibility  of  full  congressional  Tvp- 
resentatlon  for  the  District  residents  in 
the  immediate  future  unlikely. 

The  Buchanan  amendment  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  current  situation  in  the  other 
body  without  sacrificing  the  urgency  of 
providing  Immediate  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  AltSiough 
1970  census  figm-es  indicate  that  the  Dis- 
trict Ls  entitled  to  two  Representatives, 
only  one  is  sought  under  the  Buchanan 
amendment  because  projections  indicate 
that  the  District  would  only  be  entitled 
to  one  imder  the  1980  census. 

The  Buchanan  amendment  is  also  true 
to  the  constitutional  amendment  process 
without  using  that  process  as  a  shield  to 
deny  District  residents  a  voice  In  na- 
tional affairs.  The  amendment  QfTered  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  establishes  a  mechanism 
for  eventual  Senate  representation  and 
allows  the  States  to  express  approval  or 
disapproval,  on  the  basic  issue  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  Senate  for 
the  District.  To  limit  this  vote  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  would  require  two 
invocations  of  ttie  constitutional  amend- 
ment process — one  decision  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  one  decision  for 
the  other  body.  Not  only  is  this  method 
extremely  cumbersome,  but  it  would  also 
be  rightly  viewed  by  the  States  as  a  cyni- 
cal ploy  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of 
voting  once — up  or  down — on  the  ques- 
tion of  District  representation. 

Frankly,  I  would  prefer  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  voice  in 
the  House  and  the  other  body  immedi- 
ately. It  is  unfortunate  that  delay  sub- 
jects the  District  to  an  analysis  of  its 
governing  ability  which  we  impose  on  no 
other  body  of  government.  However,  I  re- 
cognize that  full  representation  is  still 
some  time  in  the  future.  The  Buchanan 
amendment  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  the  first 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  sad  situation  of 
700,000  disenfranchised  voters. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, I  voted  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  280,  which  would  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  full  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  by  providing  fw 
two  Senators,  and  House  representation 
according  to  population. 


However,  given  the  expected  difficulty 
of  paasage  of  this  twolutiafn  biy  the  Sen- 
ate, and  three-fourths  of  the  State  leg- 
idatures,  I  intend  to  sunxut  the 
Buchanan  amendment,  which  will 
amend  the  original  resolution  to  limit 
the  District  of  Columbia's  representa- 
Uon  to  one  voting  Member  in  the  House, 
but  stands  as  a  meaningful  first  step  in 
according  the  District  full  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

I  support  this  concept  of  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  merit  representa- 
ti(m  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  765.510  citi- 
zens reside  in  the  District,  a  niunber  ex- 
ceeding the  population  of  10  of  our 
l^Ates.  Yet,  while  these  States  are  repre- 
sented by  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  and 
at  least  one  in  the  House,  the  citizens 
of  the  District,  of  whom  450.000  are 
digible  voters,  are  represented  by  a  sole 
nonvoting  Monber  in  the  House. 

This  dearth  of  representation  ac- 
corded the  District  of  Columbia  is  all  the 
more  d^orable  when  one  considers  that 
the  citizens  of  the  District  share  the 
same  obligations  of  inccnne  taxes  and 
miUtary  service,  as  the  represented  citi- 
zens of  the  50  States,  but  without  the 
accompanying  privilege  of  choosing  vot- 
ing congressional  representation.  The 
District's  per  capita  Federal  income  tax 
is  $551,  $114  above  the  national  individ- 
ual tax  pa*  capita. 

Historical  research  indicates  that  the 
political  rights  of  residents  of  the  "io  be 
established  Federal  city"  axe  not  men- 
tioned in  the  recorded  debates  of  the 
conventions  called  by  the  States  to  rati- 
fy the  Constitution,  nor  in  the  recorded 
debates  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  ma- 
jor concern  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  that  each  citizen  have  a  role 
in  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
James  Madison  voiced  his  support  for 
this  principle  in  Fedoralist  Paper  43,  not- 
ing the  rig^t  of  Fedmd  District  resi- 
dents to  have  "a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Government  which  is  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  them." 

Let  me  reiterate  once  again  that  the 
time  has  come  to  accord  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  full  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280,  as  amended  by  the  Buchanan 
amendment  goes  a  long  way  in  this  di- 
rection, and  for  this  reason  I  support 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and 
final  passage  of  the  amoided  resolution. 

Mr.  FAUNmOY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Bu- 
chansm  compromise  amendment.  I 
support,  obviously,  House  Resolution 
280  because  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  denying 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people,  who 
bear  all  of  the  responslbUities  of  citizen- 
ship, including  the  payment  of  Federal 
taxes,  and  who,  incidentally,  pay  more  in 
Federal  taxes  per  capita  than  the  citizens 
of  all  but  four  States  of  this  Natl<m. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  one  normally 
to  agree  with  the  judgments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Richard  Nixon,  but  having 
read,  as  I  did,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buch- 
anan), the  arguments  raised  by  Mr. 
Rehnquist,  when  he  was  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  and  by  Mr.  Kleindien&t, 
then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
this  amendment  allows  us  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  voting  representation  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation's  Capital  at  the 
same  time  that  it  enables  tiie  people  of 
this  Nation  in  three-quarters  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  Nation  to  say  that  there 
may  be  voting  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  leaving  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  the  President  by  law  the 
decision  as  to  how  that  representation 
can  and  should  be  effected. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have  lis- 
tened to  3  hours  of  what  I  think  was 
stimulating  and  stirring  debate  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
justification  for  denying  citizens  of  this 
great  republic  full  voting  representation 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
I  trust  that  as  the  Members  have  read 
and  listened  to  those  arguments  that 
they  have  become  com  inced.  as  I  am 
confident  the  majority  of  the  Members 
al  this  House  are,  that  we  are  entitled, 
as  citizens  of  this  great  country  who  bear 
all  responsibilities  of  citizensliip,  to  vot- 
ing representation  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

Tlie  86th  Congress  answered  the  ques- 
tion: Is  there  any  justification  for  deny- 
ing the  people  of  the  Disti-ict  of  Colum- 
bia voting  representation  in  the  selection 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation?  To 
its  credit  that  86th  Congress  in  1960  re- 
sponded by  saying,  "No,  it  is  not  right  to 
deny  those  citizens  voting  representa- 
tion," and  so  we  adopted  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  al- 
low-ed  us  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
Chief  Executive. 

That  amendment  allowed  us  that 
privilege,  but  it  continues  to  deny  that 
privilege  to  those  wlio  are  resident.^  of 
the  Disti-ict  of  Columbia. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  Biccn- 
temiial  Year  when  so  many  of  us  across 
this  country  will  be  waxing  eloquently 
about  the  great  principles  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  this  great  Nation,  including 
the  principle  that  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation is  tyranny,  that  those  of  us 
who  will  be  speaking  on  tliose  subjects 
will  have  an  opportiuiity  to  deraoiisli-a  te 
that  we  are  prepared  to  move  tliis  Nation 
into  the  20th  century. 

In  my  remarks  in  this  Chamber  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  I  informed  the 
Members  that  en  route  to  Washington, 
retm-ning  after  the  Washington-Liucohi 
Day  recess,  I  had  an  unusual  experience. 
As  we  approached,  the  voice  of  the  stew- 
ardess came  over  the  intercom  and  in  her 
accustomed  manner  she  said : 

We  are  now  approaching  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. If  you  will  look  out  the  window  on  the 
left,  you  will  see  the  White  House  where  the 
President  of  these  United  States  resides.  In 
the  distance  you  will  see  the  UJ5.  Capitol, 
where  the  535  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  are  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
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country  to  represent  them  In  the  national 
legislature  are  doing  their  business. 

And  then  she  said: 

In  the  distance  you  will  see  also  the  homes 
and  neighborhoods  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion of  them — who  200  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  this  Nation  still  endure  the  tyranny 
of  taxation  without  representation. 

She  said : 

So,  the  pilot  has  requested  that  I  a.sk  you 
to  extinguish  all  smoking  material,  bring  your 
seat  backs  and  tray  tables  Into  an  upright 
]>08itlou,  fasten  your  seat  belts,  and  tiun  your 
clocks  back  200  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  move  on  thl*^ 
amendment  so  that  we  can  bring  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  into  the 
20th  century.  If  we  do,  we  will  do  for 
them  what  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  done  for  all  the  citizens 
of  their  capital  cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  Fauntroy)   has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fauntroy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  want  to  have 
the  5^ame  rights  that  the  people  in  the 
city  of  Bonn  have  in  the  national  legis- 
lature of  West  (jermany.  the  same  rights 
that  the  people  in  the  city  of  Paris  have 
in  the  national  legislature  of  Fiance, 
and  the  same  rights  that  the  people  in 
the  city  of  London  aie  accorded  in  the 
national  legLslatuie  ci  Great  Britain, 

Mr,  Chairman  I  urge  i'p:-ort  of  thi.^ 
amendiHcnt, 

Mr,  KINDNESS.  Mr,  Cliairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr  Ciiairm-'n.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ,^ 

Mr.  KIMDNESS.  I  yield  to  K\\^  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairtium.  tiiere  i.s 
no  aue.'ition  that  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  provided  voting  rep- 
resf  illation  in  tlie  Congress.  Wliat  ^eem-s 
to  be  at  question  here  today  is  by  what 
means  should  thi.-  representation  come 
about. 

I  nnu'^t  aj'ree  v.itn  my  distineuished 
colleague  fiom  Michigan  'Mr,  Hutch- 
inson' that  to  accord  to  the  people  of 
the  DLstrict  voting  repre.■^entation  in  the 
Hou.se  and  to  deny  them  their  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate  uoald  leave  them 
only  half  represented,  with  voting 
strength  in  one  House  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  but  not  in  the  other. 

Further,  to  accord  representation  in 
botli  the  Hoase  and  the  Senate — with- 
out statehood — vould  not  observe  the 
provi.so  in  article  V  of  the  Constitution, 
because  it  would  dilute  the  votes  of  the 
States,  thereby  depriving  tlicm  of  equal 
suttrage.  Additionall.v— ^s  Mf,  Hutchin- 
son atg'.ies — if  the  con.siitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280  becomes  effective.  Congress  will 
have  to  assume  an  unprecedented 
roil' — in  the  absence  of  DC.  statehood — 
in  acting  as  a  State  legislature  in  defin- 
iny  the  boundaries  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

\foreover,  several  other  unresolved 
constitutional  issues  would  remain  if  this 
reschition   were   enacted;    none  of    the 


least  more  questionable  than  that  the 
District  would  be  treated  as  a  State — 
without  statehood — for  the  purpose  of 
representation,  but  not  for  Presidential 
Sections,  as  specified  under  the  23d 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  believes  that 
the  Constitution  must  be  Judiciously 
amended,  I  think  it  would  behoove  this 
body  that  if  we  are  to  extend  voting  rep- 
resentation to  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  we  do  so  only  in 
a  manner  which  is  both  equitable  and 
constitutional. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  now  seen  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional principle  involved  in  this  debate. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  strong 
argument  for  statehood  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that,  we  would  think, 
would  be  the  ultimate  thing  sought  after 
by  those  who  argue  so  strongly  for  full 
representation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  people.  But  there  is  no 
strong  argument  for  statehood  becau.se 
it  bears  burdens  as  well  as  benefits. 

There  Is  no  argument  for  principle  in 
the  Buchanan  amendment  either.  The 
amendment  enables  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  set  by  law  the  number  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  be 
elected  by  the  District,  with  a  mandated 
number  ot  one  Representative.  Tills  per- 
verts our  Constitution  in  several  respects. 

Fiivst.  the  amendment  forces  the  Presi- 
dent to  dispose  of  any  law  passed  by 
Coiio're.ss  with  respect  to  District  re|j- 
resentation.  Tliat  is  rather  odd. 

Second,  a  politically  charged  Congress 
could  at  any  time  remove  by  law  a  Con- 
gressmun  from  the  District  by  abolish- 
ing tiie  position. 

There  is  no  principle  there.  The  peo- 
ple ot  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not 
fill:;,  represented,  in  tliat  context. 

Tliird.  the  amendment  enables  the 
Congress  to  do,  by  a  majority  vote  and 
approval  of  the  President,  what  can  only 
be  done  in  a  normal  course  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  principle 
there.  This  short-circuiting  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proce>^s  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Tlie  amendment  seeks  to  move  or 
sneak  by  the  people  an  openended  power 
to  alter  representation  in  the  Congress 
by  a  majorit>'  vote,  with  no  safeguards. 
There  is  no  safeguard  for  these  highly 
precious  right.s  that  are  sought  for  the 
people  ot  the  District  ol  Columbia  There 
is  no  principle  there. 

Mr  Cliairman.  this  is  so  contrary  to 
our  political  process  that  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated  on  that  ground  alone. 

Finally,  however.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  completely  undermines  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by  leaving  intact  the  23d 
amendment  relating  to  participation  in 
the  Electoral  College. 

How  could  the  grent  defenders  of  hb- 
erty  in  this  Congress  deny  the  residents 
of  t'le  District  of  Columbia  their  full 
complement  of  electors? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Ls  no  principle  in 
tills  amendment.  The  amendment  is  out- 
rageous and  indefensible.  In  that  re- 
spect, its  supporters  will  not  escape  the 
blame  for  keeping  the  residents  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  second-class  citi- 
zens with  respect  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  would  certainly  ask  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  compromise.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise without  principle.  Constitutional 
amendments  should  not  be  drafted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  There  was  no 
dissension  on  this  compromise  proposal 
in  the  committee  or  in  the  subcommit- 

Mx.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  this 
amendment  was  not  drafted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  was  drafted  by  the 
chauman  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary some  years  ago.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  has  been  cosponsored  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary through  the  years.  It  is  an  old,  not 
a  new,  proposal. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  will 
.%ield  no  further  on  that  point.  I  think 
we  have  heard  that  several  times. 

The  point  is  that  this  amendment  has 
not  been  considered  hi  the  committee  in 
the  cuiTent  Congress.  It  was  not  consid- 
ered hi  the  subcommitee.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  possibility  unl  il  v  e  pot  to  the 
floor  with  tills  bill. 

No  one  can  deny  tliat.  I  su.spect,  be- 
cause it  was  not  brought  up  in  its  ear- 
lier sLages  of  consideration  b>  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  good  legisla- 
tive procedure,  then  I  would  submit,  at 
least,  that  it  is  not  good  legislative  pro- 
cedure when  we  aie  dealing  with  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  To 
bring  something  along  to  the  point  where 
a  matter  is  already  on  the  floor  without 
any  consideration  in  committee  makes 
very  little  sense  to  me.  It  does  show,  how- 
ever, that  there  T\as  no  belief  in  this 
nonprincipled  compromise  sufficient  to 
bruig  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mitee. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would  lUge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mi  .  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  ,  it  seems 
that  he  Ls  .supportive  of  the  principle  of 
voting  representation  in  the  Congress 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia :  is  that  correct? 

Mr  KINDNESS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  And  the  gentleman 
is  prepared  to  suijport  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 280? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  No. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  C>iairman,  I  find 
it  rather  inconsistent,  therefore,  for  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  *Mr.  Kindness)  to 
raLse  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  unique  nature 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  was  expressed  in  the  23d 
amendment,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
gentleman  is  prepared  to  deny  the  cit- 
izens of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
veiT  same  rights  which  result  in  the  gen- 
tlem;in  s  presence  here. 
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Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  KmsNxss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KINrXNBSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding:. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  is  appcunenOy 
opposed  to  having  the  citdzens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who,  as  I  indicated, 
niunber  750.000  people  who  pay  over  $1 
billiou  in  Federal  taxes  each  year,  given 
the  rights  by  which  the  gentleman  him- 
self is  privileged  to  represent  his  own 
constituency  and  by  which  his  counter- 
part In  the  other  body  is  privileged  to 
represent  his  constituency.  I  am  just 
puzzled  as  to  what  principle  has  guided 
the  gentleman  in  arriving  at  that  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  U  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  in  the  committee  oonsideration 
when  this  compromise  was  not  consid- 
ered, we  discussed  the  question  as  to  why 
there  was  no  seeking  of  the  condition  of 
statehood  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  were  various  explanations  made 
but  really  no  answers  given  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  the  basis  by  whi^  every 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or, 
rather,  of  the  States  which  c<Huprise  the 
United  States,  happens  to  be  represented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  are 
also  represented  on  that  basis  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  gentleman 
would  agree  that  that  was  the  reason 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  23d  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  that  only  peo- 
ple who  resided  in  the  States  could  vote 
for  a  President,  and  all  this  amendment 
wishes  to  do  is  to  extend  those  rights  in 
both  legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  already  have  gained  that 
right  with  respect  to  the  election  in  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  realize  that  there  is  an  inconsistency 
in  having  different  types  of  r^resenta- 
tion  under  two  different  constitutional 
amendments  and  that  the  two  should  be 
reconciled.  Would  that  be  consistent  with 
the  gentleman's  imderstanding? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  have  not  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  Hutchinson  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  certainly  like  to  see, 
even  though  I  do  not  have  a  vote,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  vote 
for  the  Buchanan  amendment  which 
would  enable  us  to  go  ahead  with  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama.  I 
must  admit  that  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
hard  way  to  do  something  that  should  be 
done  dii«ctly  and  Immediately.  "Hie  peo- 
ple of  the  District  deserve  full  repre- 
sentation now,  not  when  some  later  Con- 


gress decides  to  grant  it  to  them.  The 
easy  way  is  to  approve  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 280,  it^ich  grants  ftdl  representa- 
tion. 

However,  it  is  with  s<Mne  regret  that  I 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  may  be  unwilling  to  grant 
that  full  representatlcm  now,  and  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  280  will  proba- 
bly not  be  able  to  pass  in  its  present  form. 
The  compromise  solution  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  best  alternative.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  this  reso- 
lution in  its  amended  form,  because  it 
does  what  is  right  for  the  people  of  the 
District,  but  does  it  In  a  way  that  is  more 
su^ceptable  to  more  Members  of  this  body 
than  the  present  form  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  does.  And  if 
this  House  will  accept  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  form  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  then  I  fed  it  is  far  pref- 
erable to  accept  this  r^resentation  for 
the  people  of  the  District  now,  than  to 
wait  for  many  more  years  until  the  pres- 
ent form  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280 
can  be  adopted. 

The  positive  benefit  of  the  amendment 
is  that  it  does  not  preclude  full  r^re- 
sentation  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  an  amendment  to  delete 
the  provision  for  Senators  from  House 
Joint  Resolution  280  would  do.  This 
amendment  allows  us  to  take  a  small 
step  toward  equality  for  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  without  pre- 
venting further  steps  toward  the  fuller 
realization  of  that  goal. 

In  fact,  the  amendment  actually  en- 
courages further  steps  toward  more 
equality  for  the  citizens  of  the  District. 
This  amendment  avoids  the  need  for  this 
Congress  to  act  by  the  extraordinary 
two-thirds  majority  required  to  propose 
a  constitutional  amendment,  and  the 
need  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the  States 
for  ratification,  when  it  becomes  clearer 
to  the  people  of  this  country  tiiat  the 
people  of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  en- 
titled to  full  representation  in  the  body 
that  governs  their  affairs.  When  that  be- 
comes the  case,  this  Congress  will  be  able 
to  move  quickly  and  e£BcientIy  toward 
granting  what  is  long  overdue. 

I  certainly  hope  that  when  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  frcun  Alabama,  is  pro- 
posed to  the  States  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  States  as  the  Constitution 
requires,  that  this  Congress,  or  a  succeed- 
ing Congress,  in  enacting  the  legislation 
that  would  implement  the  constitutional 
amendment  granting  the  District  its 
first  representative  in  Congress,  would 
also  grant  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  additional  Represent- 
ative and  Senators  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  If  the  District  were  a  State, 
and  which  this  amendment  allows  the 
Congress  to  grant. 

However,  if  that  Congress  is  not  so  dis- 
posed, this  amendment  permits  the  flexi- 
bility for  that  Congress  to  seat  only  one 
Representative  from  the  District,  and  to 
convince  themselves  that  that  represen- 
tation Is  the  right  thing  to  do.  and  that 
it  works  without  any  of  the  highly  specu- 


lative problems  that  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  have  conjured  up  in  op- 
porftion.  Tlien,  the  Congress  could 
remedy  llie  situation  once  and  for  an. 
by  simple  legislation,  easUy  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  end  the  denial  of  equality 
to  the  great  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  this  Nation's  Cai^tal. 

ITie  amendment  represents  an  excel- 
lent and  well-cone^ved  compromise.  I 
strongly  urge  its  ad<vtion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Hdtchiiisoh.) 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  9.  noes 
10. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and.  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  piu'suant  to 
clause  2,  rule  xxiii  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not 
appeared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
report  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

TTie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  126] 

Ajidrews,  N.C.  Hebert  Schneebeli 

Barrett  Heinz  Shipley 

Bell  Henderson  Shuster 

Blester  Hlnsbaw  Simon 

Burton,  Jobn  Horton  Stanton, 

Burton,  Phillip  Jarman  James  V. 

Clay  Jones,  Ala.  Stelger,  Wis. 

Collins.  Tex.  McCloskey  Stratton 

Crane  Macdonald  Stuckey 

Dellum.s  MezTinsky  Symington 

Dent  Nix  Teague 

Diggs  Pepper  Udall 

Esch  Rangel  numan 

Eshleman  Rees  Van  Deerlin 

Foi-d,  Mich.  Rhodes  Waxman 

Goodling  Riegle  White 

Guyer  Rosenthal  WUson,  C.  H. 

Harsha  Santinl  Wolff 

Hawkins  Sarbanes 

Hayes,  Ind.  Scheuer 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SioTH  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Uie 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  280) , 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  Members  to  record  tlieir 
presence  by  electronic  device,  whereupon 
375  Members  recorded  liielr  presence,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  tiie  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness Is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
frcMu  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  221.  noes  188, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.   1271 
AYES— 221 


Abziip 

Florio 

Mottl 

Adams 

Foley 

Murphy,  111. 

Addabbo 

Ford.  Tenii 

Murphy,  N  V 

Allen 

Fraser 

Murtha 

Anderson.  Ul. 

Oaydos 

Natrher 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Giaimo 

Neal 

Annunzlo 

Oilman 

Nolan 

Aspln 

Ginn 

Nowak 

AuCoin 

GoodUng 

Oberstar 

Badillo 

Gradi.ion 

Obey 

Baldus 

Green 

Ot  linger 

Baucus 

Glide 

Patten,  N.J. 

Beard.  Rt 

Hall 

Patterson, 

Bedell 

Hamiiioi. 

Calif. 

Bennett 

Hanlev 

Pattlson.  N.y 

Bergland 

Harkln 

Perkln.s 

Bingham 

Harrintc'on 

Peyser 

Blancharcl 

Harris 

Price 

Blouln 

Hechler,  VV.  Va 

.  Raiiycl 

Boggs 

Heckler,  Mass 

Rees 

Boland 

Helstoski 

Reus,s 

Boiling 

Holland 

Richmond 

Honker 

Holt2atnii;i 

Rlnaldo 

Brad  em  as 

Horton 

Rodino 

Breckinridge 

Howard 

tloe 

Brlnkley 

Howe 

Roncalio 

Brodbead 

Hughe.- 

Rooney 

Brown,  Calif. 

Huueut'.- 

Rose 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hyde 

Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

Jacob.- 

Rostenko'vski 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jeffords 

Roush 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jenrette 

Roybai 

Burton.  John 

John.-,oii,  C..i!i 

Russo 

B\irton.  PhlUlp 

Jord.'xn 

St  Germ  El  Ul 

Carney 

Kastenineitr 

Santlnl 

Chisholin 

Keyii 

Sarasin 

Clay 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kreb.^i 

Scheuer 

Collins.  Ii; 

Kruefctr 

Schroeder 

Conable 

I.eggeli 

Seiberhni; 

Conte 

Lehmim 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Lent 

■Shrlver 

Cormaii 

I.evitcis 

Simon 

Cornell 

Litton 

Smith,  lov.a 

cotter 

Long,  Lf> 

Solarz 

D'Amour;> 

I  undine 

Spellman 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McCloskey 

Stanton. 

Davis 

McDade 

J.  Wilham 

cle  la  Garzu 

McHugh 

Pt-.tnton, 

Delluins 

McKinney 

James  V. 

Dent 

Madden 

S.ark 

Derrkir 

Madisan 

Stoke.s 

Diggs 

Maguire 

Studds 

Dodd 

M.ithis 

fhompsoii 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Matsun;(„.i 

Traxler 

Drinan 

Mai^zoU 

Tsongas 

Duncan,  Oret;. 

Meeds 

UUman 

du  Pont 

Melchpr 

Vander  Veeu 

Early 

Met«ait- 

Vanlk 

Bckhnrdt 

Meyner 

Vigorlto 

Edgar 

Mezvlnskv 

Walsh 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mikva 

Waxman 

Eilbers 

Miller.  C;>i;f 

Weaver 

Emery 

Mills 

Whalen 

Eshleman 

Mineta 

Wilson.  C  H. 

Evan?,  Colo. 

Minish 

Winn 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mink 

Wlrth 

Fary 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Wolff 

Pascell 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wright 

Fenwick 

Moakley 

Yates 

Findley 

Moffett 

Yatron 

Pish 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young,  Ga. 

Fisher 

Morgan 

Zablocki 

Pithiitii 

Mosher 

Zeferettl 

FlOfKl 

Moss 

NOES— 188 

Aochior 

Beard,  Tenn 

Butter 

Alexander 

Bevdl 

Byron 

Ambro 

Biaggi 

Carr 

Anderson, 

Bo  wen 

Carter 

Calif. 

Breaux 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Chappell 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfield 

CXixacy 

Archer 

Brown,  Mich 

Clausen, 

Armstrong 

Broyhlll 

DonH. 

Ashbrook 

Burgener 

Clawson.  Del 

Ashley 

BurkA,  Fla. 

Cleveland 

Bafalis 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Cochran 

B:niman 

Burhson.  Mo. 

Conlaa 
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Coughlin 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Randall 

Crane 

Karth 

Regtila 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kasten 

Rlsenhoover 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Danlelson 

Kelly 

Robinson 

Delaney 

Kemp 

Rogers 

Derwlnskl 

Ketch  urn 

Rouaselot 

Devine 

Kindness 

Runnels 

Dickinson 

LaPalce 

Ruppe 

Dlngell 

Lagomarsiuo 

Ryan 

Downing.  Va. 

Land  rum 

Satterfield 

Dimcan,  Tenn 

Latta 

Schneebeli 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Schulze 

English 

Lloyd.  Tenn 

Sebehus 

Brlenborn 

Long,  Md. 

.'^hlpley 

Bsch 

LOtt 

bhuster 

Evlns,  Teuu. 

Liijun 

Slkes 

Flowers 

McClory 

Sisk 

Flynt 

McColhster 

Skubu/ 

Ford.  Mull 

McCormack 

Slack 

Forsythe 

McDonald 

Smith,  Netar. 

Foimtaiii 

McEwen 

Snyder 

Prenv;rl 

McPrU 

.•^  pence 

Krey 

McKa.v 

Staggets 

Fuqua 

Mahoii 

steed 

Glbbon.s 

Mann 

Steelman 

Goldwattir 

Martir 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Oonzale? 

Michel 

Stephens 

Orassle.\ 

Mil  ford 

Sullivan 

Hagedcrii 

Miller,  Oh  <. 

.Svmras 

Haley 

Mollohan 

Talcott 

Hammer- 

MontRomei  > 

Taylor,  Mo 

schmldi 

Moore 

Taylor.  N.C 

HannaforJ 

Moorhead. 

Teague 

Hansen 

Calif. 

Thone 

Harshu 

Myers,  luil 

Thornton 

Hays,  Ohio 

Myers.  Pa. 

Treen 

Hefner 

Ned/i 

Vander  Jasi 

Hendersoji 

Nichols 

Waggonner 

Hicks 

O'Brien 

Wampler 

Hlghtoivcr 

OHara 

'.Vhltehurs! 

Hlllis 

Passman 

Whltten 

Holt 

Pet  I  IS 

Wiggins 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hutchuii'Oii 

Pike 

Wilson.  Tex 

Ichord 

Poai;e 

Wydler 

Jarman 

Pre.ssler 

Wylle 

Johnson,  Colo 

Preyer 

Young,  Alasi: 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pritchitrd 

Voung,  Flu. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Quie 

Vdiint;.  Tfc\. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Qullleu 

Jone?,  Ok^ii 

Railsback 

NOT  VOTING 

~2J 

Barrel . 

Hemz 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Bell 

Hinshaw 

Stratton 

Blester 

Macdonu'd 

Stuckey 

Collins.  'i'<  \ 

Nix 

Symington 

Guyer 

O'Neill 

Udall 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Van  Deer! in 

Hayes,  li.d 

Rhodes 

White 

H.-bert 

Rlegle 
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Mr.  REES  changed  hi.s  vote  from  "uo" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  .sub.'^titute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  \ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OIFIP.ED  l.V  MK.  FI<>'.Vf.nS  AS  .^ 
StTBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  .St  USTITUTK  OFFERED  IIV  MR. 
HUTCHINSON 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  as  a  sub.stitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentlemun  from  Mich- 
icran  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  folio  w.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fi(>wi:r..s  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  ft  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  HurcHrN- 
son:  House  Joint  Resolution  280  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  Resolve  Clause 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendnient  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  \'alld  to  all 
intent.s  and  purposes  a.s  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  it-s  .<tubmlsslon 
by  the  Congre.s.s : 

■  Abtillk 

'  SEt-iiON  1.  The  people  of  the  Disfi-u-t  con- 
stituting   the    .soul    of    go.eri.nu-nl    of    the 


United  States  shall  elect  the  numtjer  of  Bep- 
resentatives  in  Congress  to  which  the  Dtotoict 
would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a  State.  Baoh 
Representative,  when  elected,  shall  be  an  In- 
habitant of  the  District  and  shall  pocn—  the 
same  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizenship 
and  have  the  same  rights,  privUeges,  and  ob- 
ligation.s  as  a  Representative  from  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  people  of  the  District 
.<-hall  fill  such  vacancies  by  election. 

"Skc.  3.  This  article  sliall  have  no  effect  on 
the  provision  made  in  the  twenty-third  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District.  Each  Representative  from  the 
District  -Shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
choosing  of  the  President  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  as  If  the  District  were  a  State. 

'Sec.  4.-  The  Congress  shall  have  p>ower  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
liun.'. 

Mi-.  ILOWERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
lead  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back  •  ;  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Mann)  also  joins  In  introducing 
it  and  offering  it  to  ttie  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge.  House  Joint  Resolution  208 
stands  very  little  chance  of  mustering  the 
two-thirds'  majority  needed  to  pass  the 
House,  less  chance  of  passing  the  Senate, 
and  practically  no  chance  of  being  rati- 
fied by  the  legislature  of  three -fourth.s 
of  tiie  States. 

Therefore  we  offer  an  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  280  to  give  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
voting  representations  in  Congress  to 
which  they  are  entitled — membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  be- 
lieve this  compromise  measure  has  a  good 
chance  of  passing  the  House  and  Senate 
and  being  ratified  by  tlie  requisite  num- 
ber of  Stat«  legislatures.  We  m*ge  our 
colleagues  to  support  our  amendments  as 
a  matter  of  practical  polities  and  as  a 
matter  of  sound  constitutional  law.  We 
cannot  believe  that  those  who  desire 
complete  voting  representation  for  the 
District  are  representing  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  District  by  vot- 
ing against  the  only  feasible  alternative 
that  will  meet  with  legislative  success. 

Tliere  are  many  reasons  why  our 
amendment  should  be  adopted  as  con- 
sLstent  with  our  constitutional  system 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  his- 
torically been  tlie  House  of  the  people. 
The  people  of  our  Nation "s  Capital  should 
not  be  denied  representation  in  the 
Hoiu-;e  merely  because  they  are  not  domi- 
ciled in  a  State.  Our  amendment  insures 
that  the  voice  of  all  the  people  will  be 
heard  in  the  House. 

Our  amendment  also  obviatct;  several 
perplexing  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  those  opposing  House  Joint 
Resolution  280  In  Its  entirety.  First,  our 
amendment  avoids  the  issue  of  whether 
(lie  equal  suffrage  proviso  of  article  V  of 
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the  Constitution  precludes  representa- 
tioQ  of  the  District  in  tlie  Senate.  Stope. 
om*  amendment  would  not  give  the  Dis- 
trict I'epresentation  in  the  SeDate^  there 
is -no  doubt  whether  other  States  axe 
being  deprived  of  their  eQual  suffrage  in 
the  Senate. 

Second,  our  amendment  avoids  two 
potential  conflicts  of  constitutional 
dimension  left  unresolved  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  280.  Since  the  District  will 
not  be  given  Senators,  Congressmen  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  imdermlne  article  I, 
section  4,  of  the  Constitution  which 
mandates  that  the  places  of  chosing  Sen- 
ators be  left  to  the  States.  Also,  Congress 
will  not  have  to  confront  the  provision  in 
the  17th  Eunendment  which  allows  a 
State  legislature  to  authorize  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  to  fill  interim 
vacancies  in  the  Senate. 

Moreover,  we  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  supported  because  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  not  be  represented 
in  the  Senate  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional policy.  The  District  of  Ck>lumbia  is 
not  a  State.  Historically,  the  great  com- 
promise on  which  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed established  a  bicameral  legislature 
with  the  House  representing  Ihe  people 
and  the  Senate  representing  the  States. 
This  principal  was  reaffirmed  as  recently 
as  1913  upon  passage  of  the  17th  unend- 
ment.  If  the  District  is  to  be  represented 
in  the  Senate  statehood  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow. 

The  supporters  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280  should  not  expect  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  accord 
non-State  membership  in  the  Senate. 
We  urge  all  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  receive 
voting  representation  in  Congress  to 
support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  RAIT.SBACBL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinais. 

Mr.  RAHjSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabsmia  and  simply  say  that  I  think  in 
bur  judgment  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  believe  is  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  It  is  very,  very  ap- 
parent, that  there  is  not  sufficient  sup- 
port for  the  pending  resolution,  as 
amended  by  the  Buchanan  amendment. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  strike  a  very 
realistic  political  compromise,  knowii^ 
and  believing  that  this  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  AlatMima.  Mr. 
Flowers,  does  have  a  chance  of  being 
passed  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote 
and  then  being  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  that  are  required  to  ratify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
those  people  who  supported  the  Buchan- 
an amendment  will  have  second  thoughts 
and  will  now  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  . 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  Members  who 
have  asked  me  if  our  amendment  allows 
for  additional  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  that  no  State  would 
lose  as  a  result  of  this  becoming  law, 
that  is,  lose  membership  In  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives?  I  would  say  that 


.Tuch  additions  can  be  accomplished  and 
should  be  accomplished  by  suitable  leg- 
ulation.  enacted  pursuant  to  the  ad<q;>- 
tion  and  ratification  of  this  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 
amendment  so  that  we  may  truly  pre- 
sent to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  this  Bicentennial  Year  repre- 
sentation m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PliOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
some  message  for  the  people  of  Guam 
in  this  Bicentennial  Year  about  what 
we  want  to  do  for  them? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
may  wait  until  the  tricentennial  year  for 
the  people  of  Guam. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fm-ther? 

Mr.  FTOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentlonan  have  some  message  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  this  Bicenten- 
nial Year  about  what  we  will  do  for 
than? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  That  might  be  awhile 
off  yet,  too. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Well,  I  think  we  have 
the  Virgin  Islands  next,  if  I  have  "my 
gec^raphy  straight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  further  inquiries,  I  would 
be  glad  to  listen;  but  I  think  his  point 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  would 
provide  full  voting  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accord- 
ance with  then-  numbers,  but  would  deny 
them  any  representation  at  £ill  in  the 
Soiate  of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  the  argimient  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment.  They  argue 
that  the  Senate  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  States  and  that  the  District 
of  Columbia,  not  being  a  State,  should 
not  have  any  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  is  not  going  to 
be  any  long-term  or  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  so  far  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  concerned.  If  the  people  of 
the  District  are  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  this  House  as  if  they  were  a  State, 
then  they  certainly  are  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  as  if  they  were 
a  State.  To  deny  them  any  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  would  leave  them  only 
half  represented.  They  would  be  repre- 
sented in  one  House  of  a  bicameral  Legis- 
lature, have  a  vote  in  one  House  but  not 
in  the  other. 

I  think  that  is  unfau-  and  unwise  from 
a  constitutional  standpoint.  Therefore,  I 
oppose  the  Flowers-Railsback  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,   I  move  to  strike  the  last 


word,  and  I  rise  in  (^iposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  approve  of  the  arguments  made  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  approve  of  the  arguments  made  in 
opposition  to  the  Flowers  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  MtnhigHTi  (Mr. 
HuTCHDJSOK).  The  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  equal  bodies.  They  should  not 
be  treated  differently,  and  the  people 
of  the  District  should  not  get  only  one- 
half  of  what  the  other  citizens  of  this 
country  get. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  sunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Flowers)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinsow)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  67,  noes  338. 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  128] 

AYES — 67 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Holland 

Mvers,  Pa. 

Ashley 

Ha  we 

O'Brien 

Brlnkley 

Kubbard 

O'Hara 

Broyhlll 

Jeffords 

Patterson. 

Byron 

Johnson.  Colo 

Calif. 

Carr 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pickle 

Coughlin 

Jones,  Okla. 

Preyer 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pritrhard 

Emery 

Sarth 

Qule 

Rsch 

Kasten 
I  aFalce 

Pindley 

Bisenhoover 

Flowers 

:.ent 

Ruppe 

Forsythe 

L  evitas 

Shrtver 

Fountain 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Prenzel 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Spence 

Frey 

McColllster 

Steed 

Fuqua 

McCormack 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Goodling 

MoFall 

Thone 

Hagedorn 

McKay 

Wilaon.  Tex. 

Hannaford 

Mann 

Winn 

Hays.  Ohio 

Martin 

Wright 

Hefner 

Mathis 

Toimg,  Alaska 

Henderson 

Moitl 
NOBS— 338 

Ahanor 

Brademas 

Oorman 

A'ozug 

Breaux 

ComeU 

.Adams 

Breckinridge 

Cotter 

Addabbo 

Brodhead 

Crane 

Alexander 

Brooks 

D' Amours 

Allen 

Broomfield 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ambro 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Mich. 

DanleU.  N.J. 

Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Danlelson 

Anderson,  ni. 

Buchanan 

Davis 

Andrews. 

Burgener 

Delaney 

N.Dak. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dellums 

Annunzlo 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dent 

Archer 

Burke,  Mass. 

Derrick 

Armstrong 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Derwinski 

Ashbrook 

Burlison,  Wo. 

Devine 

AuColn 

Burton.  John 

Dickinson 

BadUlo 

Burton,  Phillip  Diggs 

Bafalis 

Butler 

Dlngell 

Baldus 

Carney 

Dodd 

Bauman 

Carter 

Downey.  N.T. 

Beard.  B.I. 

Cederberg 

Downing,  Va. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

ChappeU 

Drinan 

BedeU 

Chlsbolm 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bennett 

Clancy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bergland 

Clausen. 

duPont 

BevUl 

DonH. 

Baily 

Biaggi 

ClawBon,  Del 

Xcktaazdt 

Bingham 

Clay 

Blanchard 

Cleveland 

Bdvwds,  Ala. 

Blouin 

Oochian 

H«aidB.OalU. 

Boggs 

Coheoi 

BUbMCK 

Boland 

couhis,  HI. 

Railing 

Conable 

Honker 

Oonlan 

BBhlaBum 

Bo  wen 

Conte 

Evans.  Colo. 
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Kvaiis.Ind. 

uca»T7 

Rosenthal 

KTHia,Tenn. 

McOloakey 

BoatankowBkl 

Fary 

IfcDad* 

Bouah_ 

VtaoaD 

lioOoaiad 

Bouaaeiot 

Pen  wick 

ICeSvMt 

BoriMi 

FUh 

McBuCb 

BliBOelS 

nabar 

McXSmuy 

Ruaao 

FltbUn 

MMldM 

Ryan 

Flood 

MiMllian 

StOflrmaln 

Florio 

XagulM 

Saatini 

Flynt 

Mabou 

Saras  Ln 

Ford,  Uich. 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Mazzoil 

Satterfldd 

Fras«r 

Meeds 

Scbeuer 

Oaydos 

Metcalfe 

Scbneebeli 

Olatmo 

Meyner 

Schroeder 

Gibtx>ns 

Mezvlnskv 

Schulee 

Oilman 

Michel 

Sebellus 

Olnn 

Mlkva 

Selberllng 

Ooldwater 

MUfOTd 

Sharp 

Gonzalez 

MUler.  Calif 

Shipley 

Oradlson 

Miller,  Ohio 

Shuater 

Grassley 

Mills 

Slkes 

Oreen 

Mlneta 

Simon 

Oude 

Mlnlsh 

Sisk 

Halev 

Mink 

Skubltz 

HaU 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Slack 

HamUton 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Io%'.a 

Hammer- 

Moakley 

Snyder 

schmid; 

Moffett 

Solarz 

Hanley 

Mollohan 

Spellman 

Hansen 

Montsomer. 

Staggers 

Harkin 

Moore 

Stanton. 

Harrington 

Moorhead. 

J.  William 

Harris 

Calif. 

SiP.nton, 

Harsha 

Moorhen  d  Pa 

James  V 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Morgan 

Stark 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Steelman 

Helstoskt 

Moss 

Stelger.  An/ 

Hicks 

Murphy.  I'.'.. 

Stephens 

Hightower 

Murphy,  N  Y. 

Stokef 

HUlis 

Murtha 

Studds 

Holt 

Myers,  Ind 

Sullivan 

Holtzman 

Nat  Cher 

Svmms 

Horton 

Neal 

Talcott 

Howard 

Nedzi 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hughes 

Nichols 

Teague 

Hungate 

Nolan 

Thompson 

Hutchinson 

Nowak 

Thornton 

Hyde 

Oberstar 

Traxler 

Ichord 

Obey 

Treen 

Jacobs 

ONelU 

Tsongas 

Jarman 

Ottinger 

L'llmau 

Jenrette 

Passman 

Vander  Jagt 

Johnson,  CaliT 

Patten,  N  J 

Vauder  Veen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pattison.  N  Y. 

Vanik 

Jones.  Ala. 

Perkins 

Vigorito 

Jordan 

Pettis 

Waggonner 

K2Ster.Tre;er 

Pike 

Walsh 

Kazeu 

Poage 

Wampler 

Kelly 

Pressler 

Waxman 

Kemp 

Price 

Weaver 

Ketchum 

Qulllen 

Whalen 

Keys 

Randall 

Whltehurst 

KlndncM 

Rang  el 

Whltten 

Koch 

Rees 

Wiggins 

Krebs 

Regula 

WUson,  Bob 

Krueger 

Reuas 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Lagomarsu.o 

Rhodes 

Wlrth 

Landrum 

Richmond 

Wolff 

Latta 

Rlnaldo 

Wydler 

Leggett 

Roberts 

Wylle 

Lehman 

Robinson 

Yates 

Litton 

Rodlno 

Yatron 

Long,  La. 

Roe 

Young,  Fla 

Long.  Md 

Rogers 

Young.  Ga. 

Lett 

Roncaho 

Young,  Tex 

Lujan 

Rooney 

Zablocki 

Lvindlue 

Rose 

Zeferet'.i 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Aspm 

Hawkins 

Peyser 

Barren 

Hayea.  Ind. 

Riegle 

Baucus 

Hebert 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Bell 

Heinz 

Stratton 

Blester 

Hlnshaw 

Stuckey 

Collins.  Tex. 

Macdonald 

Symington 

Conyers 

Melcher 

Udall 

Foley 

Nix 

Van  Decrlin 

Oujer 

Pepper 

White 

So  the  amendmeut  ofifered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280 
which  will  provide  full  enfranchisement 
of  the  more  than  700.000  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  first  time. 


These  Americans  have  all  the  obligations 
of  other  clttsens,  including  taxation  and 
service  tn  the  military,  yet  they  are  de- 
prived of  perhaps  the  most  basic  right  in 
our  democracy — ^repcesentatlon  In  the 
National  Government  which  makes  their 
laws. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  during  this 
debate  that  persons  who  come  to  work 
for  the  Government,  leave  their  State 
with  its  attendant  benefits  volimtarlly.  I 
would  ask.  why  workers  who  choose  to 
ierve  our  Government  should  be  forced 
to  give  up  their  right  to  elected  repre- 
sentation in  this  Nation's  afifalrs  or  to 
reside  at  a  significant  distance  from  their 
place  of  employment.  Moreover,  this  ar- 
gimient  must  fall  since  many  Govern- 
ment agencies  now  have  offices  in  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  and  these 
employees  do  not  face  such  a  Hobsons 
choice. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  major  im- 
pact of  tliis  amendment  will  not  be  felt 
by  Government  employees  bilt  primarily 
by  the  permanent  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict, who  for  the  large  part  are  poor  and 
black,  and  who  have  migrated  from  the 
South  in  search  of  better  opportunities. 
Unless  we  pass  this  amendment,  the  Con- 
fess will  again  deny  many  of  the  power- 
less and  unrepresented  a  voice  in  their 
own  governance. 

I  iiave  con.sistently  supported  the  ex- 
pansion of  voting  rights  and  removal  of 
barriers  that  prevent  all  of  our  citizens, 
regardless  of  sex.  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  reUgion  this  most  precious 
right.  As  we  celebrate  America's  200th 
birthday  it  is  appropriate  to  reflect  on 
the  gains  that  we  have  made  in  making 
our  democracy  truly  representative  of 
the  people.  Yet  it  is  precisely  the  objec- 
tion to  imposed  rule  that  led  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  that  is  being  raised  by 
the  residents  of  the  District  today.  We 
can  help  complete  tlie  American  Revolu- 
tion today  by  passing  this  constitutional 
amendment,  which  will  give  full  congres- 
sional representation  to  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
gladly  to  speak  out  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  280.  which  seeks  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  so  as  to 
provide  for  increased  representation  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

If  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  rati- 
fied by  the  States.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280  will  authorize  the  District  to 
elect  two  voting  Members  to  the  U.S. 
S^iate  and  a  number  of  Representatives 
in  the  House  to  which  the  District  would 
be  entitled  if  it  were  a  State. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 436.  a  measiu'e  identical  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  280,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  and  my  many 
friends  in  the  Senate  to  review  a  long- 
standing inequltj-  which  denies  Ameri- 
can citizens  living  in  the  District  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  voting  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  280. 

Over  700,000  persons  now  reside  in  the 
District.  These  people  are  American  citi- 
zens in  every  sense  of  the  term  save  one 
exception.  They  are  without  full  con- 
gressional   represeiitiUion.    They    ser\'e 


with  distinction  In  the  mlUtaiy.  Tbt^ 
willingly  accept  the  fan  range  of  duties 
and  obllgaUons  Inherent  with  cittienihip 
of  this  great  country.  Yet,  because  ot  a 
unique  historical  governing  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  District  as  a  political  entity 
within  the  American  body  politic,  resi- 
dents of  this  area  are  denied  a  right 
regarded  as  fundamental  to  most  Ameri- 
cans full  representation  in  the  Congress. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appr(H>riate 
action  to  honor  our  heritage  of  freedom 
than  to  enact  House  Joint  Resolution 
280  into  law  in  our  Bicentennial  Year. 
yet  one  must  be  realistic  in  terms  of  what 
are  the  achievable  goals.  I  believe  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  280  could  be 
amended  to  allow  the  residents  of  the 
District  a  nonvoting  Senator  or  a  full 
voting  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  basically  the  same  privi- 
leges as  nonvoting  Delegates  in  the 
House. 

Every  American  school  child  learns  by 
hearing  President  Lincoln's  stiiTing 
phrase  that  we  are  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
In  recent  years  this  Nation  has  made 
significant  strides  toward  making  tliat 
statement  true  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
Racial  baiTiers  have  been  broken  down; 
voting  rights  have  been  assured;  and 
basic  political  freedoms  have  been  re- 
affirmed. 

Yet,  it  is  ironic  that  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  some  Americans  are  still  denied 
a  full  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their  Gov- 
ernment's legislative  branch. 

Dissenters  of  House  Johit  Resolution 
280  have  stated  that  their  opposition  is 
predicated  on  the  failure  of  the  District 
to  qualify  as  a  State,  and  thus  it  falls 
without  the  purvue  of  articles  I  and  17 
of  the  Constitution  which  addresses  the 
elections  of  Representati\'es  and  Sena- 
tors by  the  people  of  the  various  States. 

Because  the  District  is  not  a  "State  ' 
in  the  traditional  sense,  it  is  argued  that 
extending  voting  representation  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  would  violate  basic 
constitutional  principles  and  perhaos 
distort  article  V  which  insures  equal 
sufferage  for  the  States  in  the  Senate. 

Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  express 
a  fear  that  "Once  non-States  are 
permitted  to  have  voting  representation 
in  Congress,  our  entire  federal  system 
will  crumble." 

While  I  respect  the  views  of  those  con- 
cerned about  the  long-range  implica- 
tions of  House  Joint  Resolution  280,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  proposed  amendments 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  280  would 
strengthen,  rather  than  crumble,  the 
foundations  of  liberty  In  this  country. 

What  this  measure  seeks  to  do  is  not 
to  subvert  ths  Congress;  rather,  it  seeks 
to  make  the  Congress  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

At  present,  the  District  is  capably 
represented  in  the  House  by  a  nonvoting 
Delegate,  as  are  the  American  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam,  who  I  proudly  represent. 
Speaking  from  personal  experience,  I 
can  unequivocably  state  that  congres- 
sional action  to  provide  these  areas  with 
a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  was 
an  act  of  enoimous  consequences  to  resi- 
dents of  these  areas.  We  have  a  voice 
where  once  we  had  none. 
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But,  I  appzeciate  the  fruBtraticm  of 
our  fellow  citizens  In  the  DMrict  who 
are  concerned  over  their  InaibiUty  to  have 
a  personal  Input  Into  the  daily  worklnsi 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  are  ttmes  when 
the  mere  act  of  being  "pari  of  the  club" 
has  no  equal  for  effectiveness.  This  Is 
certainly  true  of  my  experience  In  the 
House  and  I  believe  would  be  equally  true 
in  the  other  body. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  actively 
participate  in  legislative  processes  In  the 
Senate  in  every  extent  possible  would 
undoubtedly  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  and  Insure  that 
the  representation  they  enjoy  would  be 
on  an  equal  with  that  provided  the  resi- 
dents of  the  50  States. 

I  urge,  in  the  strongest  terms  possible, 
that  the  fate  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
280  be  determltved  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual interpretation  of  the  political 
rights  which  should  be  accorded  each 
citizen  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  the  concept  of  equality  for 
all  citizens  has  slowly  become  the  central 
theme  of  our  democracy  and  thus  over- 
rides other  criteria.  I  trust  this  view  wlU 
be  that  of  the  majority. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  280.  and  all  com- 
promises thereto. 

The  land  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  ceded  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  I  emphasize  States  because 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  State, 
the  District  is  the  seat  of  our  Federal 
C3rovernment — a  Union  of  States.  Our 
Constitution  speaks  of  representation  In 
Congress  by  States,  with  jresldents  of 
the  respective  States  electing  their  Con- 
gressman and  Senators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difficult  to  vote 
for  a  resolution  that  alters  this  delicate 
balance  of  our  Federal  Republic.  The 
conceiTi  of  our  Founding  Fathers  was  to 
create  a  neutral  Federal  city,  free  from 
the  trappings  of  State  legislature  or  local 
interest.  The  proper  alternative  to  rep- 
resentation in  either  House  of  Congress 
is  enumerated  in  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  1,  of  the  Constitution:  A  majority 
vote  of  each  House  results  in  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  into  the  Union.  This 
voting  requirement  for  statehood  Is  much 
less  stringent  than  the  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House  of  Congress  and  the  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures.  Tlie  territories  of  Ala^aa 
and  Hawaii,  whose  residents  also  payed 
taxes  and  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
gained  statehood  in  this  manner. 

Any  compromise  which  shuns  the 
statehood  requirement  would  establish 
a  precedent  for  any  territory  of  the 
United  States  such  as  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  demand 
representation.  Moreover,  If  we  allow 
representation  of  the  District  only  in  the 
House,  we  would  do  an  injustice  to  our 
bicameral  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  disregarding 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Its  residents 
by  a  "no"  vote  on  this  resolution.  Its 
local  government  is  heard  every  day.  It 
has  a  Delegate  accorded  full  rights  of 
speech  and  debate  in  this  House.  Rep- 
resentative Fauntroy  serves  on  com- 
mittees and  is  on  this  floor.  Further,  the 


District  tA  Columbia  participates  in  an 
ot  the  FedeiBl  aid  programs  available  to 
the  States.  The  residents  of  the  District 
dioee  to  live  here,  ttiey  were  not  toxteA 
to  be  rejnesented  by  a  Delegate. 

As  one  who  Is  hesitant  about  amending 
our  Constitution  at  wUl,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  "no"  on 
House  Joint  Resrtution  280. 

Mr.  KA8TENME3ER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
as  a  cosptHisor  of  the  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  full  vot- 
ing r^resentation  in  the  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone  in 
this  body  who  would  deny  that  {unending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  very  serious  undertaking,  and  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  taken  lightly.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  rep- 
resents an  expression  of  national  com- 
mitment and  historically  has  only  been 
imdertaken  when  fundamental  changes 
in  the  basic  governing  values  of  this  Na- 
tion have  been  deemed  necessary. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  relegate 
more  than  700,000  citizens  to  the  level  of 
second-class  citizens,  our  governing 
values  must  be  challenged.  As  long  as  we 
continue  to  tax  these  citizens,  ask  them 
to  risk  their  lives  for  their  coimtry,  and 
hold  them  accountable  in  every  way  to 
the  laws  of  this  land,  but  also  continue 
to  deny  them  the  full  rights  of  their 
citizenship,  they  will  continue  to 
demand — legitimately  demand — funda- 
mental change. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  faced  with  all  of  the  obligations  of 
citizenship,  but  are  denied  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  We  are  constantly  tout- 
ing the  principle  of  participatory  democ- 
racy; yet,  we  have  failed  to  achieve  that 
goal  ourselves. 

To  those  of  us  who  support  this  resolu- 
tion, the  arguments  for  its  ad(^tion  seem 
irrefutable  and  simple.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  justice  and  equity  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
granted  full  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress. To  those  who  cite  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  restrictions  in  tiie  Constitu- 
tion, I  would  only  say  that,  although  our 
forefathers  operated  with  what  has 
proven  to  be  amazing  prescience,  they 
were  only  human  and  could  not  possibly 
have  foreseen  all  that  would  occur  dec- 
ades— indeed,  centuries — later.  Certain- 
ly, they  did  not  anticipate  a  Federal  city 
with  a  population  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people  denied  representation  in 
the  Congress. 

What  our  forefathers  did  provide  was 
a  document  containing  a  statement  of 
broad  principles  which  should  and  could 
{4>Ply  for  all  time.  One  of  the  principles 
inherent  in  that  document  is  that  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
equal  representation  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  about  to  deny  that 
equal  representation  again.  Apparently 
we  are  willing  only  to  make  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  almost  equal 
to  all  other  citizens  in  this  country.  Ap- 
parently we  still  will  not  end  our  owti 
hypocrisy  and  finally  make  this  the  par- 
ticipatory democracy  we  claim  It  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  espe- 


cially ctMnmend  my  o(d]eague  and  friend, 
Dow  EowAtss.  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  House  floor.  As 
on  so  many  other  previous  occasions,  he 
has  taken  what  may  not  be  a  highly 
popular  bUl  and  guided  that  l^jslatlon 
through  his  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  the  fuU  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  bc»cause  it  sought  to 
correct  a  serious  defect  in  oiu*  system  of 
government.  Certainly  I  share  the  regret 
I  know  he  must  feel  that,  in  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  the  defect  wUl  still  remain. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  280 
which  would  amend  the  Constitution  and 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  two  Sena- 
tors and  as  many  Representatives  as  it 
would  be  entitled  to  if  it  were  a  State.  I 
believe  that  tliis  legislation  is  long  over- 
due and  I  strongly  support  the  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  a  recent  letter  that  was  received  in 
my  office  from  Representative  Pauwtroy, 
he  pointed  out  tliat  on  the  basis  of  a  vote 
count  the  most  practical  course  to  follow 
for  those  who  support  full  voting  repre- 
sentati(m  for  the  District  is  to  support 
the  Buchanan  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment provides  for  one  voting  Represent- 
ative in  the  House  and  additional  voting 
representation  in  the  House  and  Senate 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tutional amendment.  This  substitute  for 
the  committee  bill  a^iears  to  be  the 
most  realistic  step  to  take  to  ultimately 
achieve  full  representation. 

Congressional  representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  come  before  the 
Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for 
nearly  a  century.  Over  750.000  Americans 
live  in  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  pay 
nearly  $1  billion  in  Federal  income  taxes, 
and  yet  have  no  vote  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. This  lack  of  representation  is  un- 
just and  directly  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
200  years  ago.  I  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate in  this  BicentennisJ  Year,  that 
the  94th  Congress  pass  this  resolution. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mi\  Cliair- 
man.  wars  of  liberation  are  fought  on 
many  fronts  and  under  many  iMmners.  As 
we  Americans  prepare  for  the  celebration 
of  the  200th  birthday  of  the  foundation 
of  our  country,  the  British  Government 
is  sending  to  America  on  "Bicentennial 
loan"  the  original  Magna  Carta  as  a 
token  of  commemoration.  Our  celebra- 
tion this  year  recognizes  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  against  oppressive  colonial 
rule  in  the  year  1776,  which  was  charac- 
terized most  significantly  by  the  evil  of 
taxation  without  representation. 

It  is  ironic  that  despite  our  revolu- 
tionary beginnings,  today  more  than 
700,000  of  our  citizens  who  reside  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  the  seat  of  our  Government,  are 
still  denied  equal  representation  in  our 
Nation's  Government.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  considered  to  be  a  fun- 
damental right  that  an  American  citi- 
zen be  given  full  representation  in  the 
U.S.  Congi-ess  if  he  was  .o  be  subjected 
to  the  duties  of  citizenship  such  as  pay- 
ing taxes  to  the  Federal  Government, 
serving  hi  the  Armed  Forces,  and  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land.  However,  as 
tliousands  of  national  and  international 
Bicent  nnial  celebrants  sojourn  to  tlie 
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Nati<m's  Capital  this  year,  they  will  wit- 
neaa  the  last  veetigee  of  oolODial  rule 
which  have  plagued  the  citteois  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  these  past  200 
years. 

It  is  most  significant,  therefore,  that 
today  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
oceasi^"to  Initiate  legislation  which  will 
remove  the  blight  of  this  anachronism 
from  the  scrolls  of  our  Nation's  history. 
At  the  instance  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league  Walter   E.   Pauntroy,    who   now 
serves  as  nonvoting  Representative  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  House  Joint 
Resolution  280  has  been  introduced  to 
provide  for  full  representation  in  the 
U.S.  Caagtes&  for  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  amended  by  the 
Buchanan     of     Alabama     amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  280  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  one  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  as  may  be 
provided  by  law,  one  or  more  additional 
Representatives  or  Senators,  or  both,  but 
not  exceeding  the  number  to  which  the 
District  would  be  entitled  H  it  were  a 
State. 

This  is  indeed  a  reasonable  and  feas- 
ible measure  which  has  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coim- 
cil  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  Common  Cause,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  the  DLstrlct 
of  Columbia  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  the  UAW.  The  proposed  article 
would  not  make  the  District  of  Colimibia 
a  State  or  invest  it  with  the  sovereign 
powers  of  a  State,  as  noted  in  the  report 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
article  would  simply  provide  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  with  the  right  to 
vote  in  Congress,  which  controls  af- 
fairs local  and  national,  with  which 
they  have  a  vital  concern. 

It  is  a  shameful  tribute  to  our  great 
American  democracy  and  basic  tenet  of 
'one  man.  one  vote"  that  last  Tuesday, 
March  16,  1976,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  the  first  time  after  a  century 
of  study  and  debate  decided  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  equal  representa- 
tion in  Congress  for  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Let  us  do  justice  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  280. 
It  signifies  an  important  step  toward 
equal  representation  In  Congress  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
light  of  our  upcoming  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration we  can  do  little  else  but  support 
this  measure  if  we  are  to  presene  the 
integrity  of  our  democratic  institution  of 
government.  For  to  celebrate  our  revo- 
lutionary beginnings  is  to  recognize  the 
celebration  of  certain  inalienable  rights 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  right  to 
vote. 

I  therefore,  strongly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  280. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am, 
if  anything,  a  political  realist.  I  think  I 
vmderstand  the  mood  of  the  House  on 
this  matter. 


Those  of  us  who  are  proponents  of  full 
representatioa  for  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  tlue  Oongress  <a  the 
United  States  shaU  be  disappointed  tills 
afternoon,  and  the  people  of  the  District 
with  us.  However,  because  justice  delayed 
is  Justice  denied  and  because  Justice  and 
equity  for  American  citizens  are  here  at 
stake,  I  urge  at  least  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  brief  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  certainlj-  agree  with  every- 
thing the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
BucHAN.\N)  said. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today  to 
do  a  verj-  fine  thing. 

We  have  the  opportniuty  to  do  today 
what  would  be  done  eventually  by  men 
and  women  who  follow  us  to  this  cham- 
ber and  something  that  we  will  all  be 
able  to  look  back  on  and  be  proud  of.  I 
urge  an  a>-e  vote. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentuckj-. 

'  Mr.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
resolution  amending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. The  bulk  of  the  debate  concerning 
Hoase  Joint  Resolution  280  last  Tues- 
day indicates  tlie  seriousness  with  which 
a  majority  of  mj-  colleagues  view  the 
matter  of  providing  voting  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Al- 
though I  remain  con\inced  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan),  "the 
basic  situation  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation is  repugnant  to  Americans 
and  inequitable  and  unjust,"'  those  op- 
posed to  voting  representation  are 
legitimately  concerned  with  possible  con- 
stitutional problems. 

However,  I  am  distressed  that  the 
tone  of  some  of  tlie  debate  indicates  no 
concern  with  the  question  of  voting  rep- 
resentation, or  with  the  amending  of  the 
Constitution — but  instead  with  individ- 
ual opinions  about  the  District,  its  citi- 
zens, and  its  duly  elected  representatives. 
Such  demeaning  considerations  have  no 
place  in  a  debate  of  this  importance  and 
magnitude. 

There  are  problems,  serious  problems, 
in  the  District  government.  No  one  in 
tills  body  recognizes  that  fact  more  than 
those  of  us  who  ser\e  on  the  District 
Committee.  But  to  some,  it  would  seem 
that  we  siiould  disenfranchise  those  who 
live  in  big  cities  on  the  contention  that 
their  local  govenunents  are  not  efficient. 

Or  that  we  should  deny  the  vote  to 
some  States  because  they  might  not  have 
the  best  of  school  systems  or  as  many 
national  merit  scholars  as  other  States. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  the  question  of 
whether  any  State  in  the  Union  should 
have  voting  representation  in.  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  decided 
solely  on  issue  of  whether  one  of  their 
local  or  State  officials  had  ever  broken 
the  law — there  would  not  be  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  also  point 


out  that  if  we  made  the  quallOcatlon  for 
a  State's  voting  representation  that  the 
State  or  local  government  never  wasted 
a  dollar,  none  of  us  wonld  be  here  today. 
And  as  far  as  problems  with  affirmative 
action  programs,  we  have  affirmative 
action  programs  In  Connecticut.  Would 
my  colleagues  deny  my  rl^t  to  vote  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  that? 

Two  years  ago,  this  House  faced  the 
most  serious  constitutional  confronta- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  RepubUc.  The 
manner  in  which  the  House  conducted 
the  impeachment  inquiry  brought  much 
credit  to  a  very  battered  Instltutian.  Let 
us  face  this  constitutional  question  witii 
no  less  dignity  than  we  did  on  that  occa- 
sion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  during  the  Bicentennial  we  are  even 
more  in. the  public  eye — and  the  public 
demands  responsibility. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Ml".  Chairman.  I 
claim  no  pride  of  authorship  for  the 
proposition  now  before  tiie  House.  It  was 
written  originally  by  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Cellers.  It  is  his  proposal,  not  my  own. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  authority  for 
its  adoption.  Indeed  it  was  endorsed  by 
the  immediate  past  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  a  series  of  distin- 
gui.shed  spokesmen  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  including  the  present  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnqulst,  who  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Ccwnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  thereof,  made  a  very 
cogent  case  for  this  proposition  which 
provides  for  one  Federal  representative 
with  the  mechanism  for  further  repre- 
sentation. I  believe  he  spc^e  with  both 
autliority  and  wisdom  in  his  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  will  agree, 
will  he  not,  that  Chief  Justice  Rehnqulst 
was  not  sitting  on  the  Court  at  the  time 
he  testified. 

Mr,  BUCHANAN.  That  is  correct.  He 
was  then  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  Democratic  friends  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  proposal  that,  as  I  said, 
originated  originally  with  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  a  proposal  that  at  their  na- 
tional conventions  has  twice  been  en- 
dorsed, representation  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  there  Is  any- 
thing for  which  the  Democratic  Party 
stands,  or  should  stand,  it  is  for  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  the  people. 

I  urge  my  friends,  those  who  want  full 
representation,  to  vote  for  this  compro- 
mise as  the  only  viable  way  to  get  there 
at  this  point  in  history. 

I  also  would  like  to  remind  my  Re- 
publican friends  and  the  Republican 
Party  that  theh-  great  martyred  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  I  would  remind  them  that  two 
Republican  Presidents  urged  adoption  of 
this  policy  as  well  as  a  whole  series  of 
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spokesmen  who  were  Republicsm  spokes- 
men In  the  Department  ot  Justice.  AxmI 
I  would  sar  that  If  there  is  anythins  tat 
which  our  Rombllcan  Party  stands.  It  is 
the  government  of  the  i)eople.  by  tfae 
people  and  for  the  people.  That  is  what 
is  here  at  stake. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  tiie  District  of 
Columbia  are  black  Americans  because 
It  was  the  signer  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  who  led  to  the  liberation 
of  these  Americans. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. > 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  called 
me  on  the  tel^hone  yesterday,  as  I  re- 
call, and  asked  me  how  I  would  vote  on 
this  proposition  that  he  has  introduced 
this  afternoon. 

I  woiUd  remind  tlie  gentleman  that  I 
came  here  30  yeare  ago  discussing  the 
same  kind  of  principles  tloat  he  is  offer- 
ing here  at  the  moment. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  over  the  tele- 
phone, the  question  of  making  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  resident  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  a  constant  prop- 
osition, the  discussions  originally  took 
place  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Bir. 
Washington  as  to  how  they  were  going 
to  divide  the  District,  but  they  were  not 
in  disagreement  that  this  government 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  throu^ 
its  space,  occupation,  or  its  possible  total 
effort,  would  be  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

So  why  do  ne  want  to  talk  about  It  in 
dilferent  veins  from  its  total  inceptkm, 
its  total  conception,  and  its  total  useful- 
ness throughout  the  years  and  thus  make 
an  ugly  situation  here?  Why  do  we  not 
.lust  let  It  go  along  and  be  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  that,  but  I  would  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  because  I  have  vCTy 
little  of  my  time  left,  and  I  hope  the 
House  would  not  preclude  my  getting  a 
little  extra  time  so  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  mianimous  consent.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  envision  voting  for  the 
many  black  Americans  who  were  then 
slaves  in  the  United  States.  They  did  not 
envision  voting  for  women;  they  did  not 
en\ision  voting  for  people  who  were  bond 
servants.  They  envisioned  voting  only 
for  those  who  were  propraty  hxdders,  but 
they  did  put  into  the  Constitution  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  rights  of  the 
people  could  be  extended,  and  such  rights 
as  voting  rights  could  be  <H)ened  up  to 
include  more  Americans.  This  is  what  we 
seek  to  do  here  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chau-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Tliere  was  no  s^xffateness  in  the  di- 
vision of  inopertles  as  far  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  concerned.  It  was  estab- 
lished and  set  aside  for  the  ccxnmon  use 
of  the  people  to  occupy.  There  was  not 
any  question  about  it.  It  was  the  seat  of 
government.  It  was  so  splendid  that  we 
have  people  in  Australia,  we  have  pe(4)le 
throughout  tiie  country,  who  thought  It 
was  so  fashionable  in  its  common  use. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  let  me  have  a  little  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  strong  and  very 
sophisticated  constitutional  arguments 
have  been  very  cogently  made  in  this 
debate  against  the  passage  of  this  or  any 
other  amendment.  I  simply  want  to  say 
it  seems  tragic  to  me  that  we  would  let 
even  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  sin- 
cere constitutional  arguments  prevail 
against  the  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens.  We  here  are  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  citizens  represented 
by  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  but  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  rights  are  denied  or  jus- 
tice is  d^ayed  for  them,  the  rights  of 
the  people  I  represent  are  abrogated. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  yes  or  no  to  voting  rights 
for  750,000  or  800,000  Americans  who  hve 
in  this  city. 

This  is  the  people's  House.  If  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  other  body  are  to  be 
protected,  let  them  do  so.  Ihls  is.  the 
people's  House.  For  them  this  Chamber 
stands  and  this  House  exists,  and  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  here  and  now 
to  protect  the  rights  of  American  people 
who  live  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  by 
the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  claim  this  to  be  a  perfect 
proposition.  It  is  the  only  one  before  us, 
and  we  shall  vote  for  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  In 
this  Bicentennial  Year,  or  we  shall  vote 
against  it.  We  shall  either  vote  for  the 
fulfillment  of  what  the  Emancipation 
Proclunation  meant  In  the  lives  of  the 
people  here  in  this  city  now,  or  we  shall 
vote  against  it.  We  shidl  either  vote,  I  will 
say  to  my  fellow  Republicans,  in  line 
with  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  or 
we  shall  not.  It  is  not  a  perfect  vehicle; 
It  Is  not  even  my  vehicle ;  but  it  is  my  way 
to  say  yes  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chaunnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  know  how  the  gentleman  feels  about 
this  legislation.  I  handled  the  rule  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  asked  a  question 
then  that  has  not  been  answered.  If  the 
gentleman  felt  so  strongly  about  this 
proposition,  why  not  statehood? 

Let  me  answer  the  question,  because 
it  has  not  been  answered. 

They  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  Fed- 
eral payments;  they  do  not  want  to  give 
up  all  those  goodies  which  are  given  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  pres- 


ent Federal  status  which  are  not  given 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Ihe  gentleman  is 
reflecting  here  something  that  I  have 
been  puzzling  over  for  more  than  11 
years  in  this  body:  the  destructive,  un- 
understandable,  even  scandalous  hos- 
tility between  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  do  not  know  why  it  exists  but 
I  do  know  it  does  exist. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  or  does  the  gentleman  not  care 
to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Let  me  make  the 
case  plain.  This  proposal  is  endorsed  by 
the  Washington  Post,  Ccnnmon  Cause, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  tfae  IMstrlct 
of  Columbia  Republicans,  and  the  entire 
coalition  in  support  of  full  voting  rights 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  CMumbia. 
In  his  testimony  on  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  before  the  House,  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  Greneral  William  H. 
Rehnqulst  said : 

The  need  for  an  amendment  of  that  char- 
acter at  this  late  date  in  our  history  is  too 
self -evident  for  further  elaboration;  con- 
tinued denial  of  voting  representation  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  can  no  longer  be 
justified. 

This  is  not  simply  a  case  of  taxation  with- 
out representation,  or  of  imposing  other 
duties  and  burdens  of  citizenship  without 
the  benefit  of  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  Con- 
gress, though  that  is  bad  enough.  Beyond 
that,  denial  of  representation  Is  the  basis  of 
other  consequences  flowing  from  the  C!on- 
stitution  Itaelf.  Some  of  these  distinctions 
and  anachronisms  should  be  noted. 

The  23d  amendment  gives  citizens  of  the 
District  the  right  to  participate  in  presi- 
dential elections.  They  are  thereby  qualified 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President,  but 
not,  strangely  enough,  for  their  own  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress. 

The  primary  purpose  of  article  I,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  Is  to  determine  congres- 
sional representation  In  the  House  every  10 
years.  The  national  decennial  census  Is  in- 
deed taken  In  the  District,  but  for  every 
purpose  other  than  Its  primary  purpose. 

Although  the  District's  residents  partici- 
pate In  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President,  they  are  deprived  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Joint  sessions  of  Congress  when 
under  the  12th  amendment  electoral  votes 
are  counted. 

The  Presidential  Succession  Act  of  1947 
provides  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
be  first  in  line  to  the  office  of  Preeident  lu 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  both  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  Yet,  no  repre- 
sentative from  the  District  participates  iu 
the  selection  of  the  Speaker. 

Under  the  24th  amendment,  dealing  with 
Presidential  inability,  the  District  would  have 
no  participation  in  the  crucial  congressional 
decisions  whch  determine  whether  inability 
exists  and  whether  it  has  terminated. 

These  inequities  have  contributed  to  the 
growing  consensus  of  opinion  in  and  out  of 
the  Congress  that  representative  govern- 
ment— if  it  Is  to  be  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name — ^must  be  shared  by  the  Districts 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  201  years  ago  today 
Patrick  Henry  made  his  famous  speech 
in  Virginia  convention  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Chui-ch  In  Richmond,  Va.,  end- 
ing in  the  words  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death!"  Life  is  not  at  stake  in  this 
issue,  but  Uberty  in  all  its  fullness  for  the 
pe<H)le  of  the  District  of  Ctdumlna  is.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  3 
minutes  but  I  simply  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  that  the  very 
good  substitute  which  I  offered  has  been 
sc  considerably  changed  by  the  Bu- 
chanan amendment  that  I  shall  now 
have  to  vote  against  the  Hutchinson  sub- 
stitute as  amended. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
t:eman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  t  Mr.  Buchanan  >  made  the 
equation  that  if  we  vote  against  this  i-es- 
olution  we  vote  against  the  stars  and 
stripes  and  all  the  other  things  that  we 
all  accept.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  was  so  educated 
as  to  his  constitutional  rights  that  he 
does  not  afford  us  any  opportunity  to 
have  for  other  people  their  constitutional 
lights  and  I  hope  during  the  course  of 
his  revision  of  his  remarks  he  will  not 
exclude  us  from  being  dedicated  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hutchinson <  as 
amended. 

The  question  w.as  taken :  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Butler"  there 
v.ere — ayes  144,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  280  > 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1040,  he  reported  the  joint 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopt«d  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED     BV 
MR.    HUTCHINSO^f 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HtTTcHiNsoN  moves  to  recommit  the 


joint  resolution  HJ.  Res.  280  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pas.sage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
iliat  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yea.s  229.  nay.^  181, 
noi  voting  22.  as  follows: 


WAYS— 181 


IRoIl  N'>,   12s 

1 

YEAS— 229 

.^bzu? 

Foley 

Moss 

.Adams 

Ford.  Tenn 

Mott! 

-Aclctfibbo 

Fraser 

Murphy.  Ill 

.Mien 

Gaydos 

Murphy.  N  V 

Ambro 

Glalmo 

Miirtha 

Aiiilerson   i:i 

O'lman 

.\atcher 

Andrews.  N  c 

Oinn 

N'eal 

AUIlUliZlO 

GoodliUE; 

Nolan 

AviCom 

Gradlaon 

No-.vak 

Badillo 

Green 

Oberstar 

Baldus 

Gude 

Obey 

Bau    is 

Hall 

O  N'eill 

Beard.  R  I 

Hanultor. 

Ottlnger 

Bedell 

Hanley 

Patten.  N  J. 

Bennett 

Harkin 

P.uterson, 

Bergland 

Harring'on 

Ca:if. 

BuiKham 

Harris 

F.ittison.  N A" 

Bianchiird 

Herhler.  W  Vo 

Perkins 

Blouln 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Price 

Boggs 

Helstoski 

Kangel 

Boland 

Hicks 

Rees 

Boiling 

Holland 

Retiss 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Brademas 

Horton 

Rmaldo 

Breckiiiridre 

Howard 

Hi.senhoovir 

Brinklev 

Howe 

Rodino 

Brodhead 

Hiighes 

Roe 

Brown.  Calif 

Hunmate 

Roncalio 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Rooney 

BuchaiKin 

.Jeffords 

Ro.se 

Burke.  Calif 

Jenrelte 

Rosenthal 

Biirke,  Mass 

Johnson.  Cut 

Ro.5trii>:owsk 

Burton.  John 

Johnson,  Co','; 

Roiish 

Burton,  Philhi 

Jordan 

Roybal 

Carney 

Kasten 

Russo 

Carr 

Kaslennip^er 

St  Oermain 

Cliisho.in 

Keys 

Sarasm 

Ciav 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Krebs 

.scheuer 

Collins.  Ill 

KrnCKer 

-Schroeder 

Conable 

r.af'alce 

Seiberltng 

Coute 

r.eggett 

.Sharp 

Convers 

Lehman 

.«hriver 

Cormau 

Lent 

Simon 

Cornell 

Levitas 

rfmlth,  Iowa 

Cotter 

Litton 

.Solarz 

D'Amoiir.'; 

Long,  La. 

Spellman 

Daniels.  N  J 

Lundlne 

-Staggers 

Davis 

McCloakey 

S' anion. 

(le  la  Gar/<i 

McCormack 

J.  WUliam 

Dellums 

McDade 

S'^nton, 

Dent 

McFall 

James  V. 

Derrick 

MiHugh 

■Stark 

DiGigs 

McKinne\ 

■Stoi-.es 

Dodd 

Madden 

Studds 

Downey,  NY 

Madlgan 

Thompson 

Drlnan 

Maguire 

Tnixler 

Duncan.  Orei? 

Maihls 

Tsongas 

du  Pont 

Matsuna^u 

Ulinian 

Early 

Mazzolt 

Van  Deerlin 

Eckhai'dt 

Meeds 

Vander  Veen 

Edgar 

Mel  Cher 

vanik 

Edwartii,  Crdif 

Metcalfe 

ViRorito 

Ellbers 

Meyner 

Walsh 

Emerv 

Mezvlnsky 

Waxman 

Esch 

Mikva 

Weaver 

Eshleniiiii 

Miller,  Calif 

Whalen 

Evans.  Colo 

Mills 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Evans,  Ind 

Mineta 

Wain 

Fary 

MInlsh 

Wirth 

Fascell 

Mink 

Wolff 

Fenwick 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wright 

Pindlev 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Yates 

Fish 

Moakley 

Yatron 

Fisher 

Mollett 

Young,  Ga, 

Filhi&n 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Zablockl 

Flood 

Morgan 

Florio 

Mosher 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

O'Hara 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Passman 

Axideraon, 

Grassley 

PlcUe 

CJalif. 

Hagedoru 

PUe 

Andrews, 

Haley 

Poage 

N.  Dak. 

Hammer- 

Presaler 

Archer 

schmldt 

Preyer 

Armstrong 

Hannaford 

Prltchard 

Aahbrook 

Hmisen 

Qule 

Ashley 

Harsha 

QuUlen 

Bafalls 

Hays,  Ohio 

RaUsback 

Bauman 

Hebert 

Randall 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hefner 

Regula 

BevllI 

Henderson 

Rhodes 

Biaggi 

Hlghtower 

Roberts 

Bowen 

Hill  IS 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Holt 

Rogers 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

Rousselot 

Broomfie;(I 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hyde 

Ruppe 

Broyhill 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Burt-entr 

J  arm  an 

Sautini 

Burke,  Fill. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Satterlield 

Buileson.  Tex 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schneebeli 

Burllson,  Mo, 

Jones.  N.C 

Schulze 

Bmler  . 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebellus 

B.Ton 

Jcnes.  Tenn. 

Shipley 

Carter 

Knrth 

Shuster 

Cederberg 

Ka?^en 

Sikes 

Chappell 

Kelly 

Slsk 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Skubitz 

Clausen. 

Ketchum 

Slack 

DonH 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clawson.  Del 

Lrtsomarsiiio 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Landruiu 

Spence 

Cochran 

Latta 

Steed 

conlan 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Steelman 

Cough!  in 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Long.  Md. 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Dan 

I.ott 

Sullivan 

Daniel,  R  W 

Lujan 

Symms 

Danlelson 

.McClory 

Talcott 

Delauey 

McCollistcr 

Taylor,  Mo 

Uerwinsk: 

McDonald 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Devlne 

.McRwen 

Teague 

Dickinson 

McKay 

Thone 

Diugell 

Mahou 

Thornton 

Downint".  Va 

Mann 

Treen 

i:)uncan.  Tenn 

Martin 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Michel 

Waggonner 

English 

Mil  ford 

Wampler 

Erlenborn 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whltehursi 

Evins,  Tenn, 

Mollohan 

Whltten 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Flynt 

Moore 

WUson,  Bob 

P'ord,  Mich 

Moorhead, 

WUson.  Tex. 

Forsythc 

Calif. 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Mvcrs,  lud. 

Wylie 

Prenzel 

Myers,  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

Frey 

Nedzi 

Young,  Pla 

Ftiqua 

Nichols 

Younr.  Tex. 

Gibbons 

OBrien 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

A.spin 

Heinz 

Slelger,  Wis. 

Barrett 

Hinshaw 

St  rat  ton 

Bell 

Macdonald 

Stuckey 

Blester 

Nix 

Symington 

Collins.  Tex 

Pepper 

Udall 

Guyer 

Pettis 

While 

Hawkins 

Peyser 

Haye.s,  In-J. 

Ricgle 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  followirig 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Mas.sachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr. 
Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  and  Mr.  Symington 
for,  with  Mrs.  Pettis  against. 

Mr  Rlegle  and  Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr. 
Colliiis  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Aspln  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  la 
favor  thereof,  the  joint  resoltrtl(m  VBSZi»> 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  matter  just  concluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1976— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  94-420) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  presenting  today  to  the  Congress 
the  Child  Nutrition  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
This  proposal  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
States'  efforts  to  feed  needy  children  by 
consohdating  15  food  programs — includ- 
ing forty  different  meal  subsidies — into  a 
single  block  grant. 

Good  nutrition  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
physical,  mental  and  social  development 
of  the  Nation's  children.  It  is  essential 
that  children  not  be  denied  a  healthful 
diet  because  of  limited  family  resotirces. 
For  this  reason  the  Federal  government 
has  developed  subsidy  programs  to  pro- 
vide lunches  for  needy  children. 

Children  from  all  families,  regardless 
of  income,  may  receive  Pedend  subsidies 
for  meals  sei'ved  by  eligible  institutions. 
The  Federal  government  now  provides 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  school  lunches  served  to  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  their  nutritional  need 
or  income. 

However,  due  to  progrsun  changes 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  required  to  spend  even 
more  money  on  non-needy  children.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  at  least  700,000 
children  from  poor  families  receiving  no 
benefits  whatsoever. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  nutrition 
assistance  to  those  most  in  need.  At  the 
same  time,  I  bcheve  that  the  existing 
Federal  taxpayer  subsidies  for  the  meals 
of  children  from  families  able  to  feed 
themsehes  extends  that  Federal  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  appropriate  point. 

Ii\  addition,  under  existing  law,  the 
15  programs  enacted  into  detailed  legis- 
lation with  the  same  objective — ^feeding 
nsedy  and  non-needy  children — ^have  re- 
sulted in  a  patchwork  of  complicated 
Federal  controls  and  regulations. 


Ttiaelore.  today  I  request  that  the 
Ccngnss  enact  tlie  "Child  Nutritdcm  Re- 
form Act  of  1976." 

Ilils  legislation  would : 

— ^Provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
based  on  the  cost  of  feeding  all  needy 
children. 

— Cons(didate  15  complex  categorical 
and  overlapping  programs  into  a 
single  block  grant  to  States,  increas- 
ing their  flexibiUty  in  administering 
these  programs,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  taxpayers  nearly  $900 
million  in  FY  1977  by  reducing  as- 
sistance to  non-needy  children. 

— Remove  unnecessary  restrictions  and 
red  tape  governing  the  way  meals 
are  provided  to  needs'  children. 

— Give  concerned  organizations  and 
individuals  in  each  State  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  involved  in  the  planning 
of  child  feeding  programs. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Hottse,  March  23, 1976. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  49, 
AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  ESTABLISH 
NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 
ON  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  MELCHER  filed  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  49)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain 
public  lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petro- 
leimi  resei-ves  the  development  of  which 
needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  total  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Bept.  No.  94-942) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
46)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  on  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  national  ptetroleum  reserves 
the  development  of  which  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the   'Naval 

Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976". 

TITLE   I— NATIONAL   PETROLEUM 

RESERVE  IN  ALASKA 

DKFINrrlON 

Sec.  101.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"petroleum"  includes  crude  oil,  gases  (in- 
cluding natural  gas),  natural  gasoline,  and 
other  related  hydrocarbons,  oil  shale,  and 
the  products  of  any  of  such  resources. 

DESICNATION    OF    THE    NATIONAL    PETROLF.UM 
RESERVE    IN    ALASKA 

Sec.  102.  The  area  known  as  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  4,  Alaska,  established 
by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  dated 
February  27,  1923,  except  for  tract  Numbered 
1  as  deecribed  in  P\iblic  Land  Order  2344, 
dated  April  24,  1961,  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  adminUtered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


tiils  Act.  Effective  on  the  date  of  transfer 
aU  lands  within  such  area  shaU  be  redesig- 
nated as  the  "National  Petroleum  Reserve 
m  Alaska"  (hereinafter  in  this  tiUe  referred 
to  as  the  "reeerve") .  Subject  to  vaUd  existing 
rights,  aU  laitds  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  such  reserve  are  hereby  reserved  and 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry  and  dis- 
position under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws, 
and  all  other  Acts;  but  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  ( 1 )  make  dlsixisltions  of  mineral 
materials  pursuant  to  ttie  Act  ol  July  31, 
1947  (61  Stat.  681),  as  amended  (80  U.S.C. 
601),  for  appropriate  use  by  Alaska  Natives, 
(2)  make  such  dispositions  of  mineral  ma- 
terials and  grant  such  rights-of-way,  licenses, 
and  permits  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  respcnslbilities  under  this  Act,  and  (3) 
convey  the  surface  of  lands  properly  selected 
on  or  before  December  18,  1976,  by  Native 
village  cmporations  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  All  other  pro- 
visions of  law  heretofore  enacted  and  actions 
heretofore  taken  reserving  such  lands  as  a 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act. 

TRANSFER    OP    JXmiSDICTION 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Jurisdiction  over  the  reserve 
sliall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
June  1,  1977. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  activities  related 
to  the  protection  of  environmental,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  histCH^cal  or  scenic  values,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  oHBiimp  all 
responsibilities  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  As  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  effective  date  of  transfer, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
such  values  within  the  reserve. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
upon  the  effective  date  of  tlie  transfer  of  toe 
reserve,  assume  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  any 
contracts  which  may  be  in  effect  with  respect 
to  activities  within  the  reserve. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  transfer  of  Jurisdiction 
of  the  reserve,  all  equipment,  faculties,  and 
other  property  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  used  In  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  reserve.  Including  aU  records,  maps, 
exhibits,  and  other  informational  data  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  connection 
with  the  reserve,  shaU  be  transferred  with- 
out reimbursement  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
ShaU  thereafter  be  authorized  to  use  them 
to  carry  o"t  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(e)  On  the  date  of  transfer  of  jiirisdictlon 
of  the  reserve,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all 
unexpended  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  reserve  and 
aU  civUian  personnel  ceilings  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  reserve  as  of  Januarv  1 
1976. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  RESERVE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  production  of  petro- 
leum from  the  reserve  is  prohibited  and  no 
development  leading  to  production  of  petro- 
leum from  the  reserve  shaU  be  undertaken 
until  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  Any  exploration  within  the  Utukok 
River,  the  Teshelqiuk  Lake  areas,  and  other 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior containing  any  signiScant  subsistence, 
recreational,  fish  and  wildlife,  or  historical 
or  scenic  value,  shall  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  assure  the  maximum  protec- 
tion of  such  surface  values  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
for  the  exploration  of  the  reserve. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  cou- 
tiniie  the  ongoing  petroletun  exploration 
program  within  the  reserve  until  the  date  ol 
the  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  specl&ed  In  sec- 
tion 103(a).  Prior  to  the  date  of  such  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  the  Secretai;-  of  the  Navy 
shall— 

il)  cooperate  fully  with  i.\e  Secreiary  nf 
the  Interior  providing  him  access  to  such 
facilities  and  such  information  a^s  he  mav 
request  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion: 

(2)  provide  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  copies  of  any  re- 
ports, plans,  or  contracts  p>ertainlng  to  the 
reserve  that  are  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(3)  cooperate  and  consult  with  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  before  executing  any 
new  contract  or  amendment  to  any  existing 
contract  pertaining  to  the  reserve  and  al- 
low him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  such  contract  or  ameiidmem,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

id)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
commence  further  petroleum  explorati.Tn  of 
the  reserve  as  of  the  date  of  transfer  of  Jurl.s- 
dlctlon  specified  In  section  103ia)  In  con- 
ducting this  exploration  effort,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — 

(1)  is  authorized  to  ei.ier  mio  (  >ntTacts 
for  the  exploration  of  ilie  reserve,  except  that 
no  such  contract  may  be  entered  Into  until 
at  least  thirty  days  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  provided  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  contract  and 
such  other  information  as  ma'-  be  appro- 
priate to  determine  legal  suffii'iency  and  po^;- 
slble  violations  under,  or  incon«lsiiiicies 
with  the  antitrust  laws.  If.  within  such 
thirty  day  period,  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
vises the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any 
such  contract  would  unduly  restrict  com- 
petition or  be  Inconsistent  with  the  anti- 
trust laws,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  not  execute  that  contract: 

(2)  sha'l  submit  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  any  ne*-  plans 
or  substantial  amendm.ents  to  ongoing  plaas 
for  the  exploration  of  the  reserve.  Al!  such 
plans  or  amendznents  submitted  i )  such 
committees  ptirsuant  to  this  section  shall 
contain  a  report  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  antic- 
ipated effects  of  such  plans  or  amendments 
on  competition.  Such  plans  or  amendments 
.shall  not  be  implemented  until  sixty  days 
after  they  have  been  submitted  to  such  com- 
mittees: and 

(3)  shall  report  annually  to  'he  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  InsiUnr  Affairs  of  the 
.Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  progress  of.  and  future  plnns  for.  explor- 
ation of  the  reserve. 

(e)  Until  the  reserve  is  transferred  to  *he 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to 
develop  and  continue  operation  of  the  Souiii 
Barrow  gas  fleld.  or  such  other  fields  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  supply  gas  at  reasonable  and 
equitable  rates  to  the  native  village  of  Bar- 
row, and  other  communitie.s  and  Installations 
at  or  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  and  to  in- 
stallations of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  located 
at  or  near  Point  Barrow.  Alaska.  After  such 
transfer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  such  service  to  such  village,  com- 
munities, installations,  and  agencies  u'  ici- 
sonable  and  equitable  rates. 

STUDY    or    THE    RESERVE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  164  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act   (89  Stat.  871, 


889 1 .  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  In  the 
tirst  sentence  to  the  Congress"  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives". 

(b)(1)  The  President  shall  direct  such  Ex- 
ecutive departments  and-or  agencies  as  he 
riiav  deem  appropriate  to  conduct  a  study,  in 
ton.mitatlon  with  representatives  of  the 
3t9'e  of  Alaska,  to  determine  ilie  best  over- 
.il!  piii  tdures  to  be  used  in  tlie  d(.-velop- 
nienc.  production,  iransportatinn,  and  dis- 
!ribu".on  of  petri-lcun  rPiouri'>s  in  the  le- 
scrv  •  Such  sttidy  shall  Imlut!''.  but  shall 
n'-'   be  limited  to.  a  con'.lderr>tion  of — 

i.\)  the  alternBilve  procedures  for  accor,!- 
.jiisliing  liie  development.  prodULtion,  trans- 
portailun,  and  diotnhutlon  o:  t!.e  petroleum 
ic-onrccr  Lioin  the  rcccrve,  and 

(B)  the  economic  and  environmental  co.i- 
r^^iiwenc.e?  of  such  altcrnati^  e  procedures 

(2)  Tlie  President  sliall  make  semlnnnu.U 
proiiros^  reports  on  the  Implementation  of 
tills  si'-lj-iect if.n  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  H'-use  of  Representiitlves  beginning  not 
liner  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
ciiaoiment  of  this  Act  and  siiall,  not  later 
W^v.n  rut  year  after  tlie  iraxisfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlic  re.-ervc.  anr)  annually  thereafter, 
report  any  il  tiding;;  or  conclusions  develop>ed 
as  a  result  of  such  rtudy  togeilier  with  ap- 
piopriate  -.upportin^  data  and  such  recom- 
trcnda'toi.?.  lis  he  deem.3  detirable.  Tiie  studv 
shall  be  'r-onipletcd  and  subinitted  to  such 
ccnunltieps.  together  with  recommended  pro- 
cedures and  any  proposed  legisiallon  neces- 
snry  to  implement  siuh  pre  t.iuiL-s  not  iiJer 
than  January  1.  1980 

icjil)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  IiiiorlL>r  .-Ii.-ill 
establish  a  task  force  to  eondurt  a  study  .o 
deter-Tiine  the  values  of,  and  best  uses  for, 
tne  lands  contained  in  the  reserve,  taking 
into  considrraiion  (A)  the  naihes  who  il\e 
or  depend  upon  su^h  Ituuis,  (D)  the  scenio. 
ill:' or. c,  recreational,  ti.sii  and  ^vHtllife.  and 
viMerness  values.  lO  mineral  ]  <tcntlal  and 
iDi  other  values  of  .--ucii  lanci.- 

i2)  Such  task  force  shall  be  composed  of 
n  prcsentatives  from  the  j^overnment  ci 
Alaska,  the  Arctic  slope  native  community, 
and  such  oilices  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  deems  appropriate,  in-iuding,  out 
not  limited  to.  tiie  Bureau  oi  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlilc- 
.■Service,  tiie  United  States  Getldgieal  Stirvcy. 
and  the  Burea::  of  Mines. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  t)ie  Interior  shall 
.submir  a  report,  together  wim  the  concur- 
rintJ  or  d'  .senting  views.  11"  .in\.  oi  any  non- 
Federal  representatives  of  tlie  ta.sk  force,  of 
the  resiults  of  such  study  to  tiie  Conimittees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaijs  of  the  Senate 
.ui'l  the  Hcusp  of  Reprebciitaiives  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enacment  of 
this  title  aiiU  shall  include  m  such  report 
his  recommendations  with  re^peet  to  ilie 
\aliie.  best  use.  and  appiopnate  designatioii 
of  i.!C  lands  reu-rrcd  to  in  p,ua^rapli  (li 

ANTITRUST    PROVISIONS 

.'■^tc  106.  Unless  oiherwi.se  provided  by 
Act  of  Congress,  whenever  development  lead- 
ing to  production  of  petroleum  Is  author- 
ized, the  provisions  of  subsection.s  (g),  (h), 
and  (1)  of  section  7430  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  applicable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  rules  and  regulations,  plans  of  develop- 
ment and  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
tracts and  operating  agreements.  All  plans 
and  proposals  submitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
der this  title  or  pursuant  to  legislation  au- 
thorizing development  leadir.g  to  produc- 
tion shall  contain  a  report  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  on  the  antici- 
pated effects  upon  competition  of  sucii  plans 
and  proposals. 


AUTHORI-tATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines that  tiiere  is  an  Immediate  and  sub- 
.stantial  increase  In  the  need  for  municipal 
services  and  facilities  in  communities  lo- 
cated on  or  near  the  reserve  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  exploration  and  study  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  title  and  that  an  unfair  and 
excessive  financial  burden  will  be  Inctirred 
by  such  communities  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased need  for  such  services  and  faciliiies. 
then  he  is  authorized  to  assist  such  commu- 
nities in  mee-ing  the  costs  of  providing  in- 
creased municipal  services  and  facilities.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  through  existing 
Federal  programs  and  he  shall  cotisult  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  concerned  with  the 
type  of  .services  and  facilities  for  which  fi- 
nancial a.=;.sistance  Is  being  made  available. 
TITLE  n— NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Sec.  201  Chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code.  Ls  amended  as  follows; 

(1)    Immediately   before  section   7421    in- 
ser:  the  following  new  section: 
■  :  7420.  Definitions 

■  (a)  In  this  chapter — 

'  (!)  'national  defense'  Includes  the  needs 
of.  and  the  plPiming  and  preparedness  to 
meet,  essential  defense.  Industrial,  and  mili- 
tary einergency  energy  requirements  relative 
to  the  nationa!  safety,  welfare,  and  economy 
particularly  resulting  from  foreiga  military 
or  economic  actions; 

"(2>  naval  petroleum  reserves'  meaiw  the 
naval  petrcicum  and  oil  shale  reserves  estub- 
lishcd  by  this  e.iapter,  including  N'nval  Fo- 
troleuni  Reserve  Numbered  1  (Eik  Hillsi. 
located  in  Kerii  County,  California,  estab- 
lished by  E:<e<nitive  order  of  the  President. 
dated  September  2.  1912:  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  2  (Bueita  Vista),  located 
in  Kern  County.  California,  est^bh-shed  b\ 
Executive  order  of  the  P»resldeul.  dated  De- 
cember 13.  1912:  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  3  (Teapot  Dome) ,  located  in  Wyo- 
n.ing,  estab'.ishc<l  by  Exectitive  order  of  the 
President,  d.'.ted  April  30,  1915:  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Numbered  4,  Alaska,  estab- 
lisi.od  by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  i-'ebruflry  27,  1923  (luitil  reJeiignated 
as  tlic  National  Petroleum  Reserve  m  .Maska 
unaer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  provided  In  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  rrodactlon  Act  of  1976);  Oil  Shale 
Reserv?  Numbered  1,  located  in  Colorado, 
established  bv  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  December  6,  1916.  as  amended 
by  E.\ecutivp  order  dated  June  12.  1919:  Oil 
Shale  Reserve  Numbered  2,  located  in  Utah. 
established  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  December  6.  1916:  und  Oil  Shale 
Reserve  Numbered  3.  located  i:i  Coloiado. 
e-;tabllshed  bv  Executive  order  n.  liC  Presi- 
dent, dated  September  27,  1924; 

•  (3)  'petroletim'  includes  crude  r.il.  t;asPs 
cnclvidiiig  natural  gas),  natural  f;asollne. 
and  other  related  hydrocarbons,  oil  shale, 
and  the  products  of  any  of  sucii  re.soxirces. 

■•(4 1  oecreiary'  means  the  SeL.j',.ary  of  tlie 
Navy: 

•■(5)  '^ina.!  refiiier'  mean.s  an  o-vncr  of  a 
refinery  or  refineries  (Including  refineries 
not  in  operation)  who  qualifies  as  a  small 
business  refiner  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Adnii.-.istration: 
and 

•■(6)  'maximum  efficient  rate'  means  the 
maximum  sustainable  daily  oil  or  gas  rate 
from  a  reservoli*  which  will  permit  economic 
development  and  depletion  of  that  re.servoir 
without  detriment  to  the  ultimate  recov- 
ery.". 
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(2)  Section  7421(a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Navy": 

(B)  by  Btriklng  out  "and  oU  sluUe"; 

(C)  by  strUdng  out  "for  navti  ptupoees" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  national 
defense  puiposea";  and 

(D)  by  stalking  out  "section  7438  hereor* 
and  insertng  In  lieu  thereof  "tills  ,  chapter". 

(3)  The  text  of  section  7422  uT'amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, lease,  m-  otherwise,  shall  explore,  pros- 
pect, conserve,  develop,  use,  and  operate 
the  unval  petroleum  reserves  In  his  discre- 
tion, subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  and  the  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter; except  that  no  petroleum  leases  shall  be 
granted  at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Num- 
i>ered  1  and  3. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  particularly  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall 
be  used  and  operated  for — 

"(1)  the  protection,  conservation,  main- 
tenance, and  testing  of  those  reserves;  or 

"(2)  the  production  of  petroleum  when- 
ever and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  finds 
that  f  uch  production  is  needed  for  national 
defense  purposes  and  the  production  is  au- 
thorized by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

"(c)  (1)  In  administering  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed — 

"(A)  to  further  explore,  develop,  and 
(■I'erate  such  reserves; 

"(B)  commencing  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976,  to 
produce  such  reserves  at  the  mnYimnTn  ef- 
ficient rate  consistent  with  sound  engineer- 
ing practices  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Act: 

"(C)  during  such  production  period  or 
any  extension  thereof  to  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  United  States  Aare  of  such 
petroleum  produced  from  such  reser^-es  as 
hereinafter  provided;  and 

"(D)  to  construct,  acquire,  or  contract 
for  the  use  of  stwage  and  shipping  facilities 
on  and  off  the  reserves  and  pipelines  and 
associated  facilities  on  and  off  the  reserves 
for  transporting  petroleum  from  such  re- 
serves to  the  points  where  the  production 
from  such  reserves  wUl  be  refined  or  shipped. 
Any  pipeline  in  the  vicinity  of  a  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  not  otherwise  operated  as  a 
common  carrier  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  by  condemnation,  If  necessary, 
if  the  owner  thereof  refuses  to  acc^t,  con- 
vey, and  transport  without  discrimination 
and  at  reasonable  rates  any  petroleum  pro- 
duced at  such  reserve.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  rights-of-way  for  new  pipe- 
lines and  associated  facilities  may  b6  ac- 
quired by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court.  Such  rights-of-way 
may  be  acquired  In  the  manner  set  forth  In 
the  Act  of  February  26,  1931,  chapter  307 
(46  Stat.  1421;  40  U.S.C.  258(a)),  and  the 
pro.spective  holder  of  the  right-of-way  is 
the  authority  empowered  by  law  to  acquire 
the  lands'  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act. 
Such  new  pipelines  shall  accept,  convey,  and 
transport  without  discrimination  and  at  rea- 
sonable rates  any  petroleum  produced  at 
such  resei-ves  as  a  common  carrier.  Pipelines 
and  associated  faculties  constructed  at  or 
procured  for  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
i)ered  1  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
have  adequate  capacity  to  accommodate  not 
less  than  three  hundred  fifty  thotisand  bar- 
rels of  oU  per  day  and  shall  be  fully  operable 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of 
1!»76. 


"(2)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  six-year  pro- 
ductitm  period  auth<»1ised  by  paragraph  (l) 
(B)  of  this  subeection  the  President  mmy 
extend  the  period  of  producticm  In  the  esse 
of  any  naval  petroleum  reserve  for  additional 
periods  of  not  to  exceed  three  years  each — 

"(A)  after  the  President  requires  an  in- 
vestigation to  be  made,  in  the  case  of  each 
extension,  to  determine  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued production  from  puch  naval  petro- 
leum reserve; 

"(B)  after  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress,  at  least  one  hundred  eighty  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ctirrent  pro- 
duction period  prescribed  by  this  section,  or 
any  extension  thereof,  a  copy  of  the  report 
made  to  him  on  such  investigation  together 
with  a  certification  by  him  that  continued 
production  from  such  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve Is  in  the  national  interest;  and 

"(C)  If  neither  House  of  Congress  within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such  report  and 
certification  adopts  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing further  production  from  such  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

"(3)  The  production  authorization  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection, 
in  the  case  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1,  is  conditioned  upon  the  private 
owner  of  any  lands  or  interests  therein  with- 
in such  reserve  agreeing  with  the  Secretary 
to  continue  operations  of  such  reserve  under 
a  unitized  plan  contract  which  adequately 
protects  the  public  interest;  however,  if  such 
agreement  is  not  reached  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  exercise  the 
authority  for  condemnation  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 7425  of  this  chapter.". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7423  is 
amended  by  deleting  "of  the  Navy"  and.  "or 
products". 

(5)  Section  7424  is  amended — 

(A)  by  deleting  "of  the  Navy"  in  the  text 
of  subsection  (a)  preceding  clause  (1); 

(B)  by  deleting  "and  oil  shale"  in  sub- 
.section  (a)  (1)  in  the  text  preceding  sub- 
clause (A);  and 

(C)  by  deleting  "in  the  ground"  in  clau.se 
(1)(A)  of  subsection  (ai. 

(6)  Section  7425  is  amended  bv  deleting 
"of  the  Navy". 

(7)  Section  7426iai  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7422(c),  the  Secretary". 

(8)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 7427  are  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  Navy". 

(9)  Section  7428  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "within  the  naval  petroleum  and  oU 
shale  reserves  shall  contain  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "within  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  2  and  the  oU  shale 
reserves  shall  contain  a  provision  author- 
izing the  Secretary". 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7429  is 
amended  by  deleting  "of  the  Na^'y". 

(11)  Tlie  text  of  section  7430  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  administering  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary 
shall  use,  store,  or  sell  the  petroleum  pro- 
duced from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  and 
lands  covered  by  Joint,  unit,  or  other  cooper- 
ative plans. 

"(b)  Notvvlthot.tndjng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  sale  of  the  United  States  share 
of  petroleum  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  qualified  bidder, 
for  periods  of  not  more  than  one  year,  at  such 
time,  in  such  amotmts,  and  after  such  ad- 
vertising as  the  Secretary  considers  proper 
and  without  regard  to  Federal,  State,  at  local 
regulations  controlling  sales  or  allocation  ol 
petroletun  products. 


"(CI  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  per- 
mit the  award  of  any  contract  which  would 
result  in  any  person  obtaining  control,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  over  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  annual  United 
States  share  of  petrcdeiun  produced  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Ntimbered  1. 

"  ( d  (  Each  proposal  for  sale  imder  this  title 
shall  provide  that  the  terms  of  every  sale  of 
the  United  States  share  of  petroleum  from 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be  so 
structured  as  to  give  full  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  the  acquisition  of  petroleum  by  all 
interested  persons.  Including  major  and  in- 
dependent oU  producers  and  refiners  alike. 
When  the  Secretary,  in  consiUtatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  determines  that  the 
public  interests  will  be  served  by  the  sale  of 
petroleiun  to  small  refiners  not  having  their 
own  adequate  sources  of  supply  of  petroletun. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
eet  aside  a  portion  of  the  United  States  share 
of  petroleum  produced  for  sale  to  such  re- 
finers under  the  provisions  of  this  section  tor 
pro-sessing  or  use  in  such  refineries,  except 
that— 

"(1)  none  of  the  production  sold  to  small 
refinei-s  may  be  resold  in  lOnd; 

"(2)  production  must  be  sold  at  a  cost  of 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  local  market 
price  of  comparable  petroleum; 

'  (3)  the  set-aside  portion  may  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  estimated  annual 
United  States  share  of  the  total  production 
from  all  producing  naval  petroleum  reserves- 
and 

"(4 1  notwithstanding  the  provisions  ol 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  at  his  discretion  if  he  deems  it  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  prorate  such  petroleum 
among  such  refiners  for  sale,  without  com- 
petition, at  not  less  than  the  prevailing  local 
market  price  of  comparable  petroleum. 

"(ei  Any  petroleum  produced  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves,  except  such  pe- 
troleum which  is  either  exchanged  in  similar 
quantities  for  convenience  or  increased  effi- 
ciency of  transportation  with  persons  or  the 
government  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or 
which  is  temporarUy  exported  for  conveni- 
ence or  increased  efficiency  of  transportation 
across  parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and 
reenters  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  re- 
qtiirements  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  841)  and,  in  addition 
before  any  petroleum  subject  to  this  section 
may  be  exported  under  the  Umitations  and 
Ucensing  requirement  and  penalty  and  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969,  the  President  must  make 
and  publish  an  express  finding  that  such 
expcH-ts  wiU  not  diminish  the  total  quaUty 
or  quantity  of  petroleum  available  to  the 
United  States  and  that  such  exports  are  in 
the  national  interest  and  are  in  accord  with 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 

"(f)  During  the  period  of  production  or 
any  extension  thereof  authorized  by  section 
7422(c),  the  consultation  and  approval  re- 
quirements of  section  7431(a)  (3)  are  waived. 
"(g)  (1)  Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  any 
rules  and  regulations,  plans  of  develofMnent 
and  amendments  thereto,  and  in  the  enter- 
ing and  maldng  of  contracts  and  operating 
agreements  relating  to  the  development,  pro- 
duction, or  sale  of  petroleum  in  or  from  the 
reserves,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  give  due  consideration  to  the  views  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
■with  respect  to  matters  which  may  affect 
competition. 

"(2)  No  contract  or  operating  agreement 
may  be  made.  Issued,  or  executed  under 
this  chapter  untU  at  least  thirty  days  after 
the  Secretary  notifies  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  the  proposed  contract  or  operating  agree- 
ment. Such  notification  shall  contain  such 
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information  a6  the  Attorney  General  may 
require  in  order  to  advise  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  such  contract  or  operating  agree- 
ment  may  create  or  maintain  a  situation 
Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  If, 
vrlthln  such  thirty  day  period,  the  Attorney 
CTeneral  advises  the  Secretary  that  a  con- 
tract or  operating  agreement  may  create  or 
maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws,  then  the  Secretary  may  not 
make,  iFsue,  or  execute  tha*  contract  or  op- 
erating agreemeu! 

■•(h)  Nothing  m  t^as  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  confer  on  any  person  immunity 
from  civil  or  criminal  Uahility,  or  to  create 
defenses  to  action^,  under  ihe  antitrti.>t 
laws. 

•'(i)  As  used  i-;  this  section,  the  term 
'antltru.-'-  laws'  meaji-: — 

•'(1)  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolle;.',  approved  July  2, 
1890    (15  use    1   et  seq  ),  as  am'^nd^d; 

•'(2)  the  Act  entitled  An  Aft  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  at;i'insi  u  ilau  ful  re- 
straints and  nionrpo'il''';.  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses', appro\ed  October  15,  1914  .15  I.' B.C. 
12  et  seq  ) .  as  amended; 

■i3)  the  Federal  Trado  Comri!St;:on  .^ot  >  Li 
use.  41  et  seq  ) .  as  amended:    . 

•■i4)  sections  7a  and  74  of  tlie  A't  en ii lied 
•An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Governmen' .  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses', approved  A\-S!us*^^  27.  1894  (15  U.8  C. 
8  and  9 » .  as  amended,  or 

•■i5»  .sections  3,  3.  and  4  of  the  Act  of  June 
19,  19:?J.  chapter  j92  .  15  V  S.C.  13a,  1  ib.  and 
21a). 

•ij)  Any  pipelii^e  whlf-h  accept-  conveys, 
or  Lran?port.s  any  pe  io!«Lim  produred  :iom 
Naval  Petroleum  Rcieivs  Numbered  1  or 
Numbered  3  sh.ill  acoepr  ronvey  and  tran.-- 
poct  without  discrimination  and  a',  reason- 
able rates  any  .su-h  notroleuni  as  a  common 
carrier  insofar  as  petroleum  from  such  re- 
serves is  concerned.  Every  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  for  the  sale  of  any  pe- 
troleum owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
produced  from  such  reserves  shall  contain 
provision.,  implementing  the  requirements  of 
the  precedmg  sentence  :f  the  contrainor  ov.ns 
a  coutrolUitg  interest  in  any  pipeUae  or  any 
company  operating  any  pipel'ue.  or  is  the 
operator  of  any  pipeline,  which  carries  any 
petroleum  produced  from  such  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  The  Secre  ary  may  promulKate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provi.^lons  of  this  .section 
and  he.  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  where 
the  authority  extends  to  him  may  declare 
forfeit  any  contract,  operating  agicement, 
right-of-wav.  permit,  or  easement  held  by 
any  person  violating  any  puch  rule  or  regula- 
tion. This  section  .shall  not  apply  to  any  nat- 
ural gas  com.mon  carrier  pipeline  operated  by 
any  person  subject  to  regtilation  under  the 
Natural  Gas  .^ct  or  any  public  utility  subject 
to  regulation  bv  a  State  or  municipal  regti- 
latory  agency  having  jurisdiction  to  regvilate 
the  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  to  consumers  wthin  t'ne  S'a-e  or  nvinic- 
Ipality. 

■■(k»  The  Presldtnt  may.  a»  Ins  discretion, 
direct  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States  share  of  petroleum  produced  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  be  placed  in  stra- 
tegic storage  facilities  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 151  through  166  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  or  that  all  or  any  part 
of  such  share  be  exchanged  for  petroleum  of 
eqtial  vaUi"  for  the  ptirpose  cf  placlne  f^uch 
petroleum  m  such  strategic  storage  i.iclU- 
ties.". 

I  121  Set-'non  7431  is  amended^ 
(A>  by  inserting  ■  la)  "  uninedlatelv  bpfore 
"ITTie  Committees' ; 

(B)  Xy:  striking  out  'or  oil  sh.tle  "  in  clauses 

H>  and  t2); 

tC)  by  striking  out  'an-d  oil  shale'  In 
clauses  i2)  and  (3); 


(D)  by  striking  out  "oU  aad  gas  (other 
than  royalty  oU  and  gas) .  oil  shale,  and  prod- 
ucts therefrom"  in  claxue  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'petroleum  (other  than  royal- 
ty oil  and  gas) ";  tmA 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

•  vbiU)  During  the  period  of  production 
a.nlioii/td  by  section  7422(c),  the  Secretary 
..huil  su'umit  to  the  Commlt>*es  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives any  new  plans  or  substantial 
aniendmeni.s  to  ongoing  plans  for  the  ex- 
ploration, deveiopment.  and  production  of 
the  naval  petroicuiu  reserves. 

••(2)  All  pla:is  or  .-^iiteLaniial  amendmetits 
submitted  lo  the  Congress  pvirsuant  to  thl.s 
section  shi.U  contain  a  report  by  the  .\ttornev 
General  oi  the  United  Sl^vtc's  with  respect  to 
the  anticipated  effec's  of  such  plan";  or 
anitncUnents  on  ronxpetlii  ii.  Sucii  plan.s  or 
amendments  .sh,4il  not  be  implemeuied  until 
sixty  days  aitcr  ^uch  plans  or  amendments. 
1  ave  been  submiLied  to  such  coinuuticts. 

•■(c)  During  tlie  period  of  proUuction  uti- 
thoiizcd  by  section  742:^(C),  the  Secietary 
.shall  ubxiiit  annual  reports  as  of  the  flrst 
day  OI  the  lineal  year  lo  the  Comnillieei  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  such  comniltteco 
shall  cause  such  repoits  to  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  or  House  document,  as  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  sliall  Include  In  such  reports, 
viith  respect  to  each  naval  petrolrum  re- 
serve, an  explanation  in  detail  of  the  foiio^A- 
ing: 

"(li  the  status  of  the  exploration,  de^■el- 
opmeat,   and    production    profa-rams; 

•■(2)  the  production  that  has  been 
achieved,  incUidint;  tho  di^posl'iion  of  such 
production  and  the  proceeds  rcuU.'cd  there- 
from; 

"(3 1  the  stall!?!  of  plppllne  construction 
and  procure.mcnt  and  problem-,  related  to  the 
availability  of  transportation  f.iclUties: 

•i4(  a  :unimary  of  future  plans  for  ex- 
ploiation  development,  production,  disposal, 
.-.nd  tran.-portatlon  of  tho  production  from 
the  naval  petroleum  ref.prves;  and 

"lol  suc'a  other  information  regarding  the 
reserve  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.". 

(13)  Section  7432  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"}7432.  Naval     petroleiim     reserves     special 
account 

•  ^a)  There  Is  here'uy  CiiabUahed  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Department  a  special 
account  designated  as  the  'naval  petroleum 
reserves  especial  account'.  Vl'.eie  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  such  account — 

■i  1)  all  proceeds  realii-ed  under  this  chap- 
ter from  the  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  petroleum; 

"(2)  the  net  pio<  eeds.  1;  any,  reail/cd  fiom 
sales  or  exchanges  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  refined  pctioJeuni  products 
accruing  lo  the  bcueTit  of  any  component 
of  that  department  as  the  re.iur.  of  any  stich 
>ales  or  exchanges; 

■'(3)  .such  additional  sums  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
exploration,  deveiopment,  and  pr(>duction  oi" 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves; 

■■|4)  cf.ch  royalties  as  may  accrue  under 
•"ne  provisions  cf  section  7433;  and 

•(5)  any  other  revenues  resulting  from  the 
op"ratlon   of    the   naval   petroleum   reserves. 

"(b)  P'unds  available  in  the  uaval  petro- 
leum lesei'.e  special  account  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  such  sunxs  as  are 
specified  in  annual  appropriations  .^cts  for 
tiie  expen  es  of  — 

•111  exploration,  prospecting,  conserva- 
tion, development,  tise,  operation,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  as 
authorized  by  this  chapter; 

"i2)  production  ( Including  preparation  for 
production)  as  authorized  by  this  chapter, 
or  as  may  iTCvrafter  be  authorized: 

'•i3)  the  construction  ,Tnd  operation  of  fa- 


cilities both  within  and  outside  tbe  naval 
petroleum  reserves  incident  to  tiJe  produc- 
tion and  the  delivery  of  petroleum,  includ- 
ing pipelines  and  shipping  terminals; 

"(4)  the  procurement  of  peuoleum  for, 
and  the  construction  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties associated  with,  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  authorized  by  sections  151  through 
166  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Coiteervation 
.\c\:  and 

"(o)  the  exploration  and  study  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska  as  au- 
inorized  in  title  I  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976. 

■'(c)  The  budget  estimates  for  annual  ap- 
propnations  from  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves special  account  shall  bo  prepared  by 
i  lie  Secretary  and  shall  tie  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  t'ne  President  independently  of 
'he  budget  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

••(d)  Contracts  under  this  chapter  provid- 
ing Ii'r  the  obligation  of  funds  may  be  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  for  a  period  of 
live  years,  renewable,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary,  for  an  additional  five-year  pe- 
riod: however,  stich  contracts  may  obligate 
funds  only  to  the  extent  that  such  funds 
are  made  available  in  annual  appropria- 
tions. '. 

(14>  Section  7433ia>  is  amended  by  strik- 
int;  out  "Of  the  Navy". 

(15)  Section  7433ibi  i  amended  '^y  strik- 
ing out    and  oil  shale  ". 

116)  Section  7434  Is  air.puded  by  -.triking 
out   ■wiul  oil  shale". 

(17)  .Section  7435ibi  is  »ineiided  by  '-■trik- 
ing out  "of  the  Navy  ". 

(18)  Section  7406(a)  Is  amended  bv  oelet- 
ing  "cf  the  Na.y  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Fr(?sident,". 

(19)  Section  7438  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  -Secretary  of  the  Interior'"  wherever  it 
occurs  and  i.iserting  therefor  "Adniinistrator 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration"; and  by  striking  out  "of  the 
Navy"  wherever  it  occtirs. 

(20)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  bc^intiii^g 
of  such  chapter  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
7421     JurUdiction  and  control." 
the  following: 
7420.  Definitions.  " 
iB)  by  .striking  out: 
"7432.  Expenditures:   approprlaiious  charge- 
able." 
a,nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■'7432.  Naval    petroleum    reserve   special   ac- 
count." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

John  Melcher, 

Habuld  T.  Johnson, 

Phillip  BtrRTON, 

Harold  Runnels, 

George  Miller, 

Melvim  Price, 

Charles    E.    BE^•:•.•l.TT, 

J<1E  SKUBITZ. 

S^M  Steiger, 
■Wm.  L.  Diciunson, 
F  Edw  Hebbrt, 
John  P.  Seiberi  inc, 
Don  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  'W.  Cannon, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
3tu.\bt  Svmijjcton, 
Sam  Ndnn, 
Gary  Hart, 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

LES  llETCALT, 

Floyd  K.  Haskkll, 
SrxoM  THinu(oi«D,        .    . 

AMtittaw  L.  EIoOIT, 
ROBBH"  Tatt,  Jr., 
(Clstobs  ^.  Bahsen, 
Dewey  P.  BAR^rLETT, 
Managers  on  t!ie  Part  of  the  Senate, 
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Joint  arATsiamT  or  the  OomamM  or 

OOKWWUUKM 

wntoituuxiuti 
The  Committee  at  OoDftrenoe  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  49)  which  InTOlvee  the  eetaUMunent 
of  a  National  Petroleum  Beeerre  In  Alaska 
under  the  Jtirlsdlction  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
Interior  and  the  production  at  petroleum 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reeerree  by  the 
Secretary  of  Navy,  met  seven  times  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment.  In  addition,  many 
hours  of  informal  negotiations  were  Involved 
in  reaching  agreement  on  the  text  of  the 
legislation  explained  below.  This  revised  text 
is  in  the  form  of  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
two  different  versions  appro'ved  by  the  House 
and  Senate. 

COMPARISON  OF  MAJOR  ISSUES  AND  FINAL 
RKCOMMENDATION 

The  differences  between  HJt.  49  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
are  so  great  as  to  make  a  side-by-slde  com- 
parison impractical.  The  two  versions  of  the 
bill  sought  to  achieve  somewhat  different 
objectives  through  different  agencies.  How- 
ever, both  bills  sotight  to  solve  a  long-existing 
Issue  of  great  national  importance,  viz.  how 
the  petroleum  resources  owned  by  the  United 
States  government  in  the  public  lands  re- 
served for  the  four  naval  petroleum  reserves 
can  best  serve  the  public  interest. 
Ob^ecttt>e 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  49  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
system  of  national  petroleum  reserves  on  the 
reserved  and  unreserved  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  (with  certain  stated  ex- 
emptions). Under  the  House  bill,  lands  In 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  could  be  in- 
cluded in  this  new  system  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  thereby 
be  excluded  from  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves. In  the  forty-eight  C4»itiguous  States, 
development  and  production  of  petroleum 
in  the  new  national  petroleum  reserves  was 
to  l)e  tmdertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  either  directly  or  through  competi- 
tive bidding  procedures. 

The  Senate  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
authorized  production  from  these  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2,  and  3  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  for  a  period  of  Ave 
years  with  the  objectives  of  (1)  assuring  the 
readiness  of  the  reserves  to  produce  in  the 
future  and  (2)  using  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  petroleum  produced  to  permit 
complete  development  of  the  reserves  and  to 
partially  offset  the  costs  associated  with  a 
strategic  energy  reserve  system  designed  to 
store  an  immediately  available  quantity  of 
petroleum  for  emergency  use.  During  the 
period  of  production  authorized  in  the  Senate 
bill,  the  House  objective  of  increasing 
domestic  petroleum  production  would  be 
realized. 

In  reaching  a  compromise  the  Committee 
of  Conference  agreed  to  leave  Jurisdiction 
for  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  1,  3  and  3 
with  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  and  to  require 
him  to  take  steps  to  bring  these  reserves 
Into  immediate  production.  Under  the  c<Hn- 
promise,  petroleum  at  the  three  reserves  is 
to  be  produced  at  the  maximum  efficient 
rate  for  a  period  of  six  years,  with  provisions 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  extensions  for 
periods  of  three  years  each  imder  specified 
circumstances. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
The  House  version  of  H.R.  49  would  liave 
established  a  national  petroleum  reserve 
encompassing  Naval  Petroletmi  Reserve  No. 
4:  thus  abolishing  It  as  a  naval  reserve.  It 
also  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  ocploratlon  of  the  reswve  and 


Tsport  progress  annually  to  Ccmgress,  but 
It  wquired  tarfhte  Ooagreslonal  antbcwlBa- 
tifon  btf  on  any  development  leading  to  pro- 
duetlaii  ooold  be  undertaken.  In  addltton,  a 


atndy  waa  tCiw  made  by  12m  Secretary  c^ 
the  feaslbill^of  develc^lng  deUvery  sys- 
tems with  respect  to  any  oil  and  gas  which 
may  be  produced  and  a  task  force  was  to 
be  established  to  review  all  of  the  resotirce 
values  of  the  lands  and  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have  re- 
tained Jurisdiction  over  this  area  in  the 
Secretary  of  Na^vy.  It  contemplated  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  exploration  pro- 
gram by  the  Secretary  of  Navy  and  provided 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
would  conduct  a  180-day  study  regarding 
alternatives  available  for  the  explcration, 
develc^ment,  and  production  of  NPR  #4. 
The  study  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  was  later  incor- 
porated into  the  Energy  x-olicy  and  Con- 
servation Act    (Public  Law  94-163). 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  that 
all  of  the  lands  in  NPR  #4  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
cept for  tho  surface  of  lands  necessary  for 
the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  near 
Ftoint  Barrow,  Alaska.  Unlike  the  immediate 
transfer  implicit  In  the  House  version  how- 
ever, the  Committee  recmnmends  that  the 
transfer  take  place  on  June  l,  1977,  after 
the  two  affected  agencies  have  had  a  winter 
season  to  work  together  In  the  field  to 
insure  the  smooth  transfer  of  Jurisdiction 
and  ■to  minimize  the  lost  time  in  the  ongoing 
exploration  program.  The  Committee  agreed 
to  language  to  establish  a  task  force,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Alaska,  the 
Alaska  Natives,  the  Bureau  ot  Land  Man- 
agement, the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  such  other  agencies  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  f4>propriate,  to  review  the 
overall  resource  values  in  the  area.  A  second 
study  provision  agreed  upon  requires  con- 
sideration in  depth  of  authorization  for  the 
development,  production,  tran]q>ortation 
and  distribution  of  petroleum  in  the  reserve 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  The  180-day  FEA  study, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  94-163,  which  is 
now  underway,  is  to  be  completed  and  will 
be  transmitted  directly  ■to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Competitive  sales  and  small  reftnen 

In  HJl.  49  as  approved  by  the  House,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  use 
ccHnpetitive  bidding  procedures  in  the  sale 
of  any  petroleum  from  the  reserves.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  to  structure  such  sales  in  a 
manner  which  would  allow  all  companies — 
majors  and  independents  alike — to  offer  via- 
ble bids.  Particularly,  with  respect  to  petro- 
leum produced  at  Elk  Hills,  the  House  ver- 
sion limited  the  total  amount  which  any 
person  or  company  could  directly  or  indi- 
rectly control  to  not  more  than  9,0  percent  of 
the  production  from  that  field  in  any  one 
year. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
United  States  share  of  the  petroleum  to  be 
s<dd  by  the  Secretary  of  Navy  to  the  highest 
qualified  bidder  at  such  time  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Navy  consid- 
ered proper  and  it  also  required  such  sales 
to  be  structured  so  as  to  allow  all  interested 
companies  to  have  a  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  petroleum  and  re- 
quired it  to  be  oBenA  in  blocks  small 
enough  to  allow  small  refiners  to  bid  on  the 
on  tendentd.  It  q>eollloally  provided  that 
such  sales  might  be  made  without  regard 


to  Federal,  State  or  local  regulations  coa- 
traUlng  sales  or  allocation  of  petroleum 
products. 

IHe  Committee  at  Ocmfwence  reoom- 
mends  that  all  sales  of  petroleum  by  the 
Secretary  ot  Navy  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  amounts  as  he  deems  proper 
to  the  highest  qualified  bidder  for  periods 
of  not  more  than  one  year.  It  also  requires 
that  each  sale  be  structured  to  give  full  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all  companies.  Purtiier- 
more,  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  more  tlian 
20  percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  share 
of  petroleum  produced  from  Elk  Hills  to 
any  buyer  in  a  single  year.  To  promote 
competition  and  to  assist  small  refiners  not 
having  adequate  soiu^ces  of  siq>ply  ot  petro- 
letun,  the  Secretary  is  authc»lEed  to  set  aside 
up  to  26  percent  of  the  estimated  Federal 
share  of  production  from  the  reserves  for 
sale  to  such  refiners  or,  in  his  discretion, 
to  prorate  such  petroleum  to  such  refiners 
for  sale  at  not  less  than  the  prevailing  local 
market  price. 

Antitrust  provisions 
With  respect  to  provisions  involving  pos- 
sible restraints  on  c(Mnpetition,  the  House- 
approved  bill  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consult  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  each  stage  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  and  rules  or  regulations,  and  at  each 
stage  in  the  entering  into  of  contracts  or 
operating  arrangements.  In  addition,  aU 
plans  submitted  to  the  Congress  were  to 
contain  a  report  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  anticipated  effects  of  these  upon 
competition.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  was 
to  be  prohibited  from  entering  into  any  con- 
tract until  the  Attorney  General  was  given 
an  opportunity  for  review  to  determine  if 
the  contract  would  create  ot  maint«dn  a  sit- 
uation inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws. 
li  the  Attorney  General  were  to  find  it  in- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws  or  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest,  then  the 
Secretary's  recourse  was  to  be  through  pub- 
lic healings  and  a  separate  finding. 

While  the  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provisions,  the  Committee  of 
Conference  agreed  that  antitrust  protections 
would  be  desirable;  consequently,  the  Com- 
mittee has  included  antitrust  provisions  in 
both  titles  of  the  legislation.  With  respect  to 
production  from  Naval  Petroleiun  Reserves 
12  and  13,  l>efore  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  promulgate  any  rules  and  regulations, 
finalize  any  plans  of  development,  or  execute 
any  contracts  for  the  development,  produc- 
tion, or  sale  of  petroleum  Itam  the  reserves, 
he  must  consult  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  give  due  consideration  to  his  advice  on 
matters  which  may  affect  competition.  The 
Secretary  is  also  prohibited  from  making  any 
contract  until  thirty  days  after  he  has  noti- 
fied the  Attorney  General  of  his  intention. 
If  the  Attorney  General  advises  tliat  the 
contract  may  create  a  situation  inconsistent 
with  the  antitrust  la'ws  then  the  Secretary 
is  precluded  from  executing  it.  Furthermore, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  include  in  all 
plans  submitted  to  the  Congress,  a  report  by 
the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to  the 
anticipated  effects  of  such  plans  on  compe- 
tition. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  Alaska  (fcMinerly  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4),  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
exploration  of  the  reserve,  but  at  least  thirty 
days  befcH'e  executing  such  contracts,  he 
must  submit  them  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  review  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  consistent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  If 
within  thirty  days  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  they  are  not  conslatent,  then 
the  Secretary  Is  |M«CIuded  from  prooeeding 
to  finalize  the  contract.  If  development  lead- 
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Ing  to  production  ia  auiborized  at  the  re- 
serve, then,  unless  Congress  provides  other- 
wise, the  antitrust  policies  applicable  to 
production  ol  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
are  to  be  applied  to  production  from  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Re3er\e  In  Alaska. 
Common  carrier  proxUions 
Both  the  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  pipelines  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  As  enacted  by  the  House,  any 
pipeline  carrying  petroleum  from  the  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves  was  to  be  ojjerated 
and  maintained  as  a  common  carrier  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  to  have  the 
authority  to  make  necessary  rules  and  reffU- 
latlons  to  carry  out  this  prorlsion.  Any  vio- 
lation of  such  rules  and  resulations  could 
result  in  the  Secretary  voiding  any  contract. 
operating  agreement,  right-cf-way,  permit  or 
easement  granted  by  him.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  was  authorl-ied  to  acquire  or  con- 
struct pipelines  In  the  vicinity  of  any  na- 
tional petroleum  reserve  in  order  to  assure 
the  transportation  of  petroleum  from  sucii 
reserves  to  refinery  points  or  to  points  con- 
necting with  common  carrier  pipeline.*;. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  comparable, 
except  that  It  dealt  only  with  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  In  California  and.  In  line 
with  its  approach  to  the  bill.  Instead  of 
placing  the  authority  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  it  placed  the  responsibility  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  To  assure  the 
transportation  of  the  petroleum  produced 
from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2  and  3. 
it  authorized  the  Secretary  to  construct  or 
procure  pipelines  and  associated  facliUies, 
and  such  facilities  at  Elk  HiUs  were  to  be 
capable  ol  transporting  not  less  than  350.000 
bairela  of  oU  per  day  within  three  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

In  reconciling  these  differences,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  some,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  present 
pipelines  which  would  be  involved  under 
this  legislation  are  already  common  carriers 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  But  the  recommended  language  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  all  of  the  foreseeable 
possibilities: 

First,  any  pipeline  which  accepus  or  trans- 
ports any  petroleum  from  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  1  or  3  must  accept  and  transport 
petroleum  fiom  these  reserves  as  a  common 
carrier; 

Second,  any  purchaser  of  petroleum  irom 
such  reserves  must  agiee,  by  contract,  to 
transport  any  petroleum  from  these  reserves 
as  a  common  carrier  if  he  owns  a  controlling 
Interest  In  a  pipeline,  or  if  he  owns  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in  a  company  which  operates 
a  plptellne,  or  If  he  la  the  operator  of  any 
pipeline  carrying  petroleum  produced  from 
these  reserves : 

Third,  If  adequate  transportation  facilities 
are  not  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  may  construct  or  acquire  them  or  con- 
tract for  the  use  of  them; 

Fourth,  if  a  pipeline  in  the  vicini'y  re- 
fuses to  transport  petroleum  irom  these  re- 
serves as  a  common  carrier,  then  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  such  plpeune  i  by  condem- 
nation, if  iieLessary  I ;  and 

Fifth.  If  new  pipelines  are  constructed  on 
rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  government, 
then  the^e  pipelines  are  to  b*  "^omninn  ear- 
ner pipelines. 

The  Committee  of  Confere^ice  a-ceptcd 
t  ;e  Senate  approach  with  respet-t  rr.  pipeline 
fa.lllties  for  production  from  Elk  Hi'ls  which 
requires  the  oeoreiaiy  to  have  available  aUe- 
qiiate  capacity  lo  arcommodate  not  Ics.i  ihan 
360.000  barrels  per  d<iy  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  iliis  legisla- 
tion. In  addition  the  reconuneniled  langlla^? 
.^vithorlzes  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulation.?  as  may  be  neoes-sary  to 
'-,»rry  out  the  provisions  of  secti-n  7130.  title 
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10  United  States  Code,  and  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  In  the  event  of  violation  thereof. 
Strategic  storage  arid  naval  petroleum 
reserves  special  accourtt 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
President  could  direct  that  all  or  peirt  of  the 
Federal  share  of  petroleum  produced  from 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  could  be  placed 
in  a  strategic  storage  facility.  In  addition.  It 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  special 
a-JLount  In  the  Treasury  to  which  all  reve- 
nueo  from  tlie  sale  of  petroleum  and  proceeds 
from  other  activities  .tssoclated  with  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  were  to  be  credited. 
Prom,  this  account,  funds  were  to  be  appro- 
priated for  activiUes  a*^  ;iie  reserves,  con- 
struction of  necessary  pipel.ucs  or  other 
lacillites,  and  procuremeiu  o-  petroleum  for 
the  natiyUii'.  strategic  energy  reserve  system 

In  comparLso-i  the  House  language  es'.A'o- 
hshecl  a  spec^  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  re- 
ceive tiie  proceeds  realized  under  the  lesjis- 
l\*.iou  from  the  sale  of  oil  uad  gas  Trom  I'.ie 
national  petroleum  reserves.  Monies  in  the 
fund  were  to  be  appropriated  for  Uie  pur- 
chase of  petroleum  for  storage  1:1  the  natiunal 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  when  auihor;zed 
by  law,  and  for  the  developmtiui  and  produe- 
uon  of  Naval  Petroleum  Res<-rves  1,  2,  and  3 

The  Senate  amerdinent  also  contained  the 
complete  authofiiy  estabUehrng  a  strauegi'.- 
reserve  system.  Sin  -e  approval  of  H.R.  49,  by 
the  House  a!;d  3e:iate,  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservatloii  Act,  providi:ig  for  tlie  e.stab- 
Ushmeiit  of  a  .^tratetrlc  reserve,  has  been  en- 
acted into  law.  In  recogmtion  of  this  fact, 
the  fommiitee  oi  Conference  approved  a 
modiHed  approach  which  authorizes  i.-o 
President  to  place  all  or  any  part  of  the 
petroleum  produced  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  in  the  authorized  strategic 
storage  facilities  or  exchange  it  for  petro- 
leum of  equal   value  to  be  so  stored. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  shovUd  be  estab- 
lished a  special  account  in  the  Treasury  con- 
sisting of  revenues  derived  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  petroleum  from  the  naval  p«-troleum 
re.serves,  the  proceeds  from  internal  sales  of 
petroleum  within  the  Department  of  Deferw,e 
appropriation  made  by  the  Congre.ss  for  such 
reserve.s,  and  any  roj'alties  or  other  revenues 
derived  from  the  operation  of  su-h  reserve- 
This  special  account  Is  not  to  be  the  exclu- 
rdve  source  of  fiinds  for  t.he  conduct  of  activi- 
ties author!:^ed  by  this  Act.  but  monies 
credited  to  it  are  to  be  available  as  offsetting 
receipts  to  reduce  outlay  requirements  for 
(1)  tlie  Secre-ary  of  the  Nir.v  in  connection 
.vlth  expenses  incident  to  tlie  operatlo;i  uf 
the  naval  petroleiun  reserves!.  (2)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  couuecLion  with 
exploi'atioa  and  study  costs  associated  witii 
t/he  Ntttioual  retroleam  Reserve  In  Alaska, 
and  (3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Eiiergy  Adnunistiat.on  la  connection  with 
the  prociu-emeut  of  petroleuiu  fur.  and  ccn- 
structiou  and  operation  of  facilities  associ- 
ated A  1th,  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 
The  confei-ees  were  awdie  that  anticipate'! 
receipts  would  i.ot  ull'set  the  outlay  re^uiic- 
meutd  of  all  three  lif  the  a^eiu.es  eli^iible  to 
uiaize  the  funds,  and  the  Pret>ideiit,  In  all 
llkelih^'Od.  will  nnd  it  ne  o.-jiMV  ta  apportion 
tlie  available  m^iiies  be  ween  the  three  H;;en- 
ctes.  The  conferees  cxi>ew't  the  Badt;et  Com- 
mittees to  consider  all  of  these  I'lnds  under 
the  "National  resources,  environment,  and 
energy  funcilonal"  category. 

Congret  ional  oversight 
Both  ver.uons  of  HR  49  provided  f cr 
oversight  re«ipor^lbUities  to  he  vested  either 
In  the  Interior  uid  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees 1  under  'he  House  langu.ige)  or  In  the 
Armed  .Ser.ices  Committees  (under  the 
Senate  langiage).  The  Committee  of  Con- 
ference agreed  that  .  ontinued  Congressional 
oversight  over  all  .ii,pect.s  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  would  be  Im- 
portant. Shice  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 


4  In  Alaska  is  to  be  tranaferred  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  th«  Oommlttee  Is  recom- 
mending that  all  contracts,  plans,  reports, 
etc,  involving  this  area  be  referred  directly 
to  the  COnunlttees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Similarly,  since  the  other  reserves 
are  to  remain  under  the  administrative 
Jtfflsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
an  snch  contracts,  plans,  reports,  etc.  deal- 
ing with  them  will  be  directed  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services. 

SECTION    BV    SECTION    AN.^LTSIS 

Title  I— National  petroleum  reserve  in  Alu..ka 
SEC.  101  defines  the  term  'petroleum'  to 
include  crude  oil,  gases  of  all  kinds  (nat- 
ural gas,  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  helium 
and  any  others),  natursd  gasoline,  and  re- 
lated hydrocarbons  (tar  sands  asphalt,  pro- 
pane, butane,  etc.),  oil  shale  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  such  resources. 

Siic.  102  provides  that,  except  for  cirface 
of  the  lauds  In  Tract  1  as  described  in  Pub- 
lic Laild  Order  2344  which  are  being  used 
for  the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory, 
all  of  the  public  lands  whether  previously 
re--.erved  or  unreserved  within  the  exterior 
botmdailes  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4  as  establl.'Jhed  by  Executive  Order  3797A 
of  February  27.  1923,  will  be  transferred  to 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  but  Federal  agencies  conducting 
authorized  activities  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Act  may  be  permitted  to  continue  buch 
activities  to  the  extent  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  laud  by  the 
Secretary.  All  lands  within  this  new  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska"  are 
statutorily  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
entry  and  disposition  under  the  publi- 
land  laws  and  raining  and  mineral  leasmg 
laws.  It  Is  the  sp>eclfic  Intent  of  this  provisiOii 
that  all  lands  be  explicitly  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920. 

The  intent  of  this  section  it  lo  insure  that 
all  of  the  lands  within  the  exterior  l>ound- 
arics  of  the  reserve  remain  withdrawn  from 
all  uses  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  The  statutory  withdrawal  in- 
cludes all  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
1923  Executive  Order  in  order  to  override  the 
unexpected  Interpretation  of  tliat  order  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  In  Arnold  v.  Morton.  Express 
recognition  Is  given  to  certain  existing  uses, 
e.g..  the  continued  operation  of  the  South 
Barrow  giis  field.  Inasmuch  as  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  authorized  native 
village  corporations  to  select  certain  Feder- 
ally owned  land  in  Alaska,  including  the 
right  to  apply  for  surface  rights  within  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  until  December  18. 
1975.  thU  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  convey  such  surface  Interests  If  the  selec- 
tions were  made  on  or  before  that  date,  but 
in  no  event  does  the  legislation  authorize  the 
disposition  of  the  subsurface  minerei  estate 
withip  the  national  jjetroleum  reserve  to  any 
pers/ -1  or  group,  except  for  mineral  mate- 
rials leg.  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stoiic. 
which  for  the  purpose  of  this  legl-slation  arc 
considered  to  tje  a  part  of  the  sub;uirface 
mineral  estate)  which  the  Secretary  may 
permit  to  be  used  for  maintenance  or  devel- 
opment of  local  services  by  native  commu- 
n;Mes  or  for  ii^e  In  cojmection  with  activities 
associated  with  admlnlstrnMon  of  the  re- 
serve undfi-  this  Act. 

Sec.  103  provides  that  Jurisdiction  over 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
June  1,  1977.  at  which  time  it  shaU  be  re- 
designated as  the  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  Alaska.  ResponslbUlty  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natural,  flsh  and  wildlife, 
scenic  and  historical  values  of  the  area  is 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Im- 
mediately   upon    enactment    of   this   Act   .so 
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that  any  activilles  whlidi  •!«  or  tnlfM  be 
detrimental  to  mich  ▼alues  will  Iw  < 
controUed.  When  ooaiplato 
the  reserve  la  tnmataxed  on  Jvam  1.  VKTI, 
the  SecretaiT  ot  tlw  Ititertor  «ttl  apmBM  aU 
rights  and  obligations  IncoRwl  uattar  oon- 
tracts  executed  by  the  SecretBry  ot  tlie  Nkvy 
with  reelect  to  actlvltleB  in  the  reserve. 

To  make  this  transfer  of  JurlaiUcttaii  el- 
derly, the  legislation  requires  XbaX  lOl  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  propnrty  aaaocUted  with 
exploration  g!  the  reeerve  be  treasfened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wttlkout  reim- 
bursement, to  t}ie  Secretary  of  tlM  Interior 
and  provides  that  any  unexpended  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reserve  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reserve  as  Intended  by  the 
Congress  when  such  appropriations  were 
made.  In  this  connection  the  legislation  also 
transfers  the  civilian  personnel  cdllngs  as- 
signed to  the  management  and  cqieratlon  of 
the  reserve  to  the  Interior  Department.  It  Is 
not  expected  that  non-clvlllan  Navy  person- 
nel will  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  but  It  Is  intended  that  the  number 
of  positions  allocated  to  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  reserve  will  continue  at 
approximately  the  same  level  after  the  trans- 
fer takes  place  bo  that  activltlee  at  the  re- 
serve will  continue  at  least  at  their  current 
level. 

Sec.  104  makes  it  absolutely  dear  that  only 
exploration  Is  authorized  at  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  In  Alaska.  After  the  studies 
are  completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  required  by  the  legislation,  then 
the  Congress  wui  determine  how  future 
developmMit  and  production  will  take  place. 
Until  authorized  by  the  Congress,  there  will 
be  no  production  of  petat>Ieum  trmn  this 
reserve,  except  for  a  limited  quantity  from 
the  South  Barrow  gas  field  whl«A  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  Native  village  of  Barrow  and  other 
communities  and  installations  near  Point 
Barrmv. 

The  legislation  makes  It  dear  that  the 
Secretary  may  designate  certain  areas — In- 
cluding specifically  the  TTtuktrfc  River  area 
and  the  Teshekpuk  Lake  area — ^where  special 
precautions  may  be  necessary  to  control  ac- 
tivities which  would  disrupt  the  surface 
values  or  dlsttu-b  t^e  associated  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  values  and  related  sub- 
sistence requirements  of  the  Alaska  Natives. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  this  pra>vlslon  to  Im- 
mediately authorize  the  Secretary  to  require 
that  the  exploration  activities  within  these 
designated  areas  be  conducted  In  a  manner 
designed  to  minimize  adverse  Impacts  on  the 
values  which  these  areas  contain.  While 
"maximum  protection  of  such  surface  values" 
Is  not  a  pr(^lbltion  of  eiq>loratlon-related 
activities  within  such  areas.  It  Is  Intended 
that  such  exploration  operatlrais  will  be  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  which  will  minimize  the 
adverse  impact  on  the  environment. 

To  this  end,  the  Secretary  is  expected  to 
take  into  ccMisideration  the  needs  of  resident 
and  migratory  wildlife  and  to  schedule  ex- 
I^oratlon  activities  in  a  manner  which,  and 
at  such  seasons  as,  will  cause  the  least  ad- 
verse influence  on  flsh  and  wildlife.  In  sched- 
uling exploration  activities  in  such  an  area 
the  Secretary  should  take  steps  to  mlnimlee 
any  adverse  effects  on  native  subsistence  re- 
quirements and  associated  flsh  and  wildlife 
rallies.  Specifically,  he  should  conduct  ex- 
ploration activities  in  these  areas  during 
times  of  the  year  when  the  caribou  calving 
season  and  the  nesting  and  molting  seasons 
of  the  birds  can  be  avoided. 

While  this  provision  suggests  that  certain 
areas  should  receive  special  consideration,  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Secretary  should 
ignore  the  environmental  ramifications  of  ex- 
ploration acttvlttes  in  other  areas.  On  the 
contrary,  it  Is  expected  that  the  Secretary  will 


VftKj  iwBCMitlOB  to  avoid  unnecessary 
to  iwiwtwtiw  ecological 
tliRMghaut  tlie  leanrve. 

TTbtU  the  actual  transfer  of  the  reserve  to 
the  Department  of  the  XnteHor.  the  leglsla- 
ttcB  zeqnlies  the  Secretary  oA  the  Navy  to 
conlinue  the  ongoing  exploration  program 
within  tiie  reserve.  In  other  words,  the  Mem- 
bers of  tiie  Committee  of  Conference  agreed 
that  sinoe  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  to  con- 
tinue administration  of  this  reserve  until 
June  1,  1977,  he  should  move  f(»ward  on  the 
exploration  program  which  for  fiscal  year 
1977  envisions  the  drllUng  of  five  eiqjUua- 
tory  weUs  and  the  completion  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  miles  of  seismic  surveys. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior  in  carrying  forward  the  explora- 
tlcm  program  and  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  expect  them  to  work 
together  for  the  full  season  prior  to  the  trans- 
fer so  that  a  continuity  of  operations  without 
lost  time  will  be  assured. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
required  to  assume  respvonsibility  for  the  con- 
duct oi  operations  under  contracts  negotiated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj%  after  June  1, 
1977,  it  is  e^>ected  that  all  new  contracts 
or  amendments  to  existing  contracts  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  closely 
coordinated  between  the  two  Secretaries.  The 
Committee  of  Conference  did  not  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  veto  power  over 
Budi  contracts  or  clianges,  because  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  no  new  contracts  are 
anticipated  in  the  foreseeable  future  and  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  in  the  interest 
of  good  management,  the  Secretaries  would 
establish  a  ree^mnsible  and  reasonable  work- 
ing rdationship  which  will  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  the  activities  within  the  re- 
serve. 

Once  the  transfer  is  effected,  the  legisla- 
tion authorizes  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  Into  contracts  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  exploration  activities 
oontenqdated.  Such  contracts  are  to  l>e  re- 
viewed by  the  Attorney  General  tor  their  le- 
gal snfllclency  and  consistency  with  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Secretary  is  precluded  from 
entering  any  contract  which  the  Attorney 
General  determines  would  unduly  restrict 
conqietltlon  cm:  be  inconsistent  with  the  anti- 
trust laws.  For  the  purposes  of  adequate 
oversight  over  such  proposed  actions,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  transmit  all  plans, 
or  substantial  amendments  to  plans,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  R^resentatives  and  Senate 
and  to  report  annually  to  such  Committees 
on  the  progress  of,  and  future  plans  for,  ex- 
ploration of  the  reserve. 

Public  Law  93-153,  vihich  modernized  the 
law  Plating  to  rights-of-way  over  Federal 
lands  and  authorieed  the  Trans-Alaska  oil 
pipelines,  included  a  specific  requirement 
(section  403)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior take  affirmative  action  to  assure  that 
no  person  would,  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  ex- 
cluded from  activities  carried  out  under 
authority  of  Title  n  of  that  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  expects  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  to  follow  the  principles  set  out  in 
section  403  of  PX,.  93-163  in  implementing 
H.B.  49. 

The  legiBlatlon  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  develop  and  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  the  South  Barrow  gas 
field  in  order  to  supply  gas  at  reasonable  and 
equitable  rates  to  the  nearby  villages  and 
facilities  near  Point  Barrow.  Once  the  trans- 
fer of  the  reserve  is  effected,  the  Secretary  of 
McM  interior  is  authorized  to  take  all  nec- 
essary aeUons  to  continue  such  service,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  additional  fields, 
if  necessary.  The  Secretary  Is  not  expected 
to  aiaortlae  tiM  investment  In  this  fleid,  on 
the  contrary  he  Is  expected  to  set  the  rates 


tot  this  service  at  a  level  whkdi  la  i 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Vedaral  Oov- 
emment  and  equitable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  users. 

The  equitable  rate  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  special  oondltlODB  which  exist 
in  this  area.  The  Committee  recognlaea  that 
this  is  an  isolated  area  In  an  Arctic  environ- 
ment where  the  source  and  supply  of  energy 
is  critically  important.  Certainly,  the  village 
of  Barrow  should  never  be  charged  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  charged  other  users.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  average  diqweaUe  Income  of 
the  residents  of  the  village  and  other  factors 
in  determining  what  the  "equitable  rate" 
might  be  and  could,  in  fact,  determine  that 
a  rate  lower  than  the  rate  for  other  users 
should  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  equity. 

Sec.  106  deals  with  the  study  of  the  reserve. 
First,  it  provides  that  the  study  authorized 
by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
of  December  22,  1975,  will  be  completed  and 
transmitted  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  This  study  should  l>e 
useful  In  identifying  promising  alternatives 
for  more  detailed  consideration  in  the  study 
called  for  by  section  105  (b) .  In  addition,  the 
President  through  appropriate  executive  de- 
partments or  agencies  and  In  consultation 
with  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  petroleum  resources  in  l^e 
reserve  to  determine  the  best  procedures  for 
'the  development,  production,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  of  such  petroleum  re- 
sources. In  developing  this  study  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  consider  alternative  procedures  for 
the  development  and  production  of  the 
reserve  and  the  economic  and  environmen- 
tal consequences  of  each.  Periodic  reports  on 
the  implementation  of  this  study  provision 
and  annual  reports  of  his  findings  and  con- 
clusions will  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  study  is  to  be  completed  no  later 
than  January  1,  1980. 

In  addition  the  legislation  provides  tot  the 
creation  of  a  task  force  to  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  values  of,  and  best  uses  for, 
the  lands  within  the  reserve.  This  study  dif- 
fers from  the  President's  study  discussed 
above  in  that  it  is  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  resource  values,  other  *>">"  petroleum, 
which  the  lands  within  the  reserve  contain. 
In  addition  to  considering  the  Importance  of 
this  area  to  the  natives  who  depend  upon  this 
area  for  subsistence,  this  task  force  is  di- 
rected to  consider  the  natural,  scenic,  wild- 
life, and  wilderness  values  which  it  contains 
as  well  as  the  potential  for  minerals,  ot&er 
than  petroleum,  and  other  values.  The  task 
force  is  to  include  representation  of  various 
interested  Federal  agencies,  a  representative 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  a  representative 
of  the  Arctic  Native  Slope  Community,  the 
latter  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  affected 
native  C(»poration,  Itorough  and  villages.  It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  and  submit  the  report  of  the  task 
force,  together  with  his  recommendations,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Xntaiinr  Af- 
faire within  three  years  aft»  enactment  of 
H.B.  49,  but  it  shall  contain  the  concurring 
or  dissenting  views  of  any  non-Federal  repre- 
sentative who  submits  his  views  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  within  30  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary announces  his  Intention  to  forward 
the  report  as  required  by  the  legislation.  It  Is 
not  Intended  that  either  study  authorized  by 
this  Act  should  preclude  any  action  by  either 
Secretary  which  this  legislation  otherwise 
authorizes. 

Sec.  106  provides  that  if  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  authorizing  development 
leading  to  production,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Attorney  General  in 
formulating  regulations,  developing  plans, 
and  on  all  contracts  or  operating  agreements 
relating  to  development,  production  or  sale 
of  petroleum  from  the  reserve  to  be  sure  that 
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they  are  consistent  with  the  antitrust  laws. 
"While  this  provision  would  become  appli- 
cable If  the  Congress  authorizes  production 
at  the  reserve,  this  section  is  not  intended  to 
delay  or  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  explo- 
ration program  or  to  preclude  any  geologic, 
geophysical,  seismic  or  other  activity  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  107  authorizes  the  approorlatlon  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  provides  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  .Secretary 
may  aid  affected  communities  experieuclnt; 
substantially  increased  needs  for  municipal 
.services  and  facilities  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  exploration  and  study  activities  author- 
i.^ed  by  the  legislation.  Before  Implementing 
this  provision,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
consult  with  the  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  to  determine  wh.it  financial  aid 
is  otherwise  available. 

Title  II — Production  of  natal  petroleuvi 
reserves 

Sec.  201  is  a  series  of  aineudments  to 
chapter  641  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code — i.e.  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves. 

Amendment  1  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
chapter  defining  the  following  terms: 

"National  defense"  includes  not  only  mili- 
tary emergencies,  but  also  economic  emer- 
gencies such  as  the  one  which  occurred 
during   the  Arab   embargo  of   1973 

■Naval  Petroleum  Reserves"  are  defined  to 
include  the  four  existing  petroleum  reserves 
and  the  three  oil  shale  reserves,  but  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  is  Included 
in  this  definition  only  until  it  is  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  June  1. 
1977,  when  it  is  to  be  rede-signated  a.s  the 
National  Petroleum  Reserve  in  .Maslca  in 
accordance  with  the  provision.?  of  title  I  of 
the  Act. 

The  term  "petroleum"  '.s  defined  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  title  I. 

"Maximum  efficient  rate"  implies  iliat  pro- 
duction shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  the  most  effirietit  develop- 
ment to  maximize  ultimate  recovery  of 
petroleum  from  the  reservoir.  The  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Conference  recognize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Navy  retains,  under 
the  unit  plan  contract  at  NPR  s\,  the  full 
p.nd  absolute  power  to  determine  the  rate  oi 
development,  as  well  as  the  volinne  and 
rate  of  production  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  and  do  not  intend  to 
alter  or  limit  this  power  by  the  u.se  of  the 
term  "economic  development"  m  tlii.s  defini- 
tion. 

To  eliminate  any  po.ssible  confusion  over 
the  term  "small  refiner",  the  legislation  in- 
corporates, by  reference,  the  standards  ap- 
plied by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
In  qualifying  a  refinery  as  a  small  buslne.ss 
refiiier. 

Amendment  2  makes  some  technical 
changes  in  the  chapter  and  provides  that  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  are  to  be  used  for 
defense  purposes,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

Amendment  3  completely  revises  section 
7422  and  requires  the  Secretary  to  produce 
the  petroletim  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
1,  2  and  3  He  is  authorized  either  to  produce 
such  petroleum  or  to  have  it  produced  under 
a  contractual  arrangement.  Petroleum  leases 
are  a  permissible  arrangement  only  at  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  2  iBuena  Vl.sta). 
where  such  leases  presently  exist 

Generally,  in  the  past  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  have  been  used  and  operated  only  to 
■.he  extei:t  that  such  production  was  found 
necessary  by  the  Secrejary.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  PresldenlCand  then  only  when 
.authorized  by  a  ^J^mt  resolution  of  the 
Congress.  But  the  change  incorporated  in 
this  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to 
promptly  commence  the  production  of  petro- 
leum from  these  reserves  at  the  maximum 
I'tticlent  rate  and  to  continue  such  produc- 


tion for  a  period  of  six  years.  During  this 
period,  the  Secretary  is  to  sell  or  o^tberwlae 
ciLspose  of  the  United  States  share  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  .Secretary  l.s  authorized  and  directed  to 
roiistruct,  acquire  or  contract  for  the  use  of 
storage  or  shipping  facilities.  The  Secretary  Is 
expected  to  exhaust  every  possibility  of  uti- 
lising private  facilities  or  of  encouraging 
nrlvate  enterprise  to  construct  facilities  be- 
fore h?  undertake.'  construction  or  condem- 
ni'io-;  cif  any  facilities  outside  the  reserves. 
if  necessary,  the  Secretary  raav  condemn 
anv  pipeline  not  operated  a.s  a  common  car- 
rier if  the  owner  refuses  to  carry,  -.vlthout  dis- 
crimination and  at  a  reasonable  rate,  any 
petroleum  produced  at  such  re'^erve  In  ad- 
dition if  new  pipelines  are  ne.-pssary.  rights- 
of-way  nmy  be  acquired  by  the  u=e  C)f  con- 
demnation under  Federal  sta  ;itory  author- 
it-.',  but  such  pipelines  must,  be  operated  a- 
common  curriers.  At  N.ival  Pftroleum  Re- 
serve No.  1  (Klk  Hills )  pipelines  and  as- 
sociated facilities  capable  of  carrying  350.000 
barrels  of  oil  per  d«y  are  requred  to  be  avail- 
able not  litter  tlian  t^I•ee  vears  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tins  legislation.  Thi« 
provision  \va.s  included  In  the  .Act  in  order 
to  a  -.lue  the  availability  of  adequate  faclll- 
•ii?s  to  urompily  trarusport  petroleum  from 
ilk  H.Us  an'!  maintain  produc;ion  at  the 
maxlnnim  efficient  rate  of  production  for  the 
field. 

As  already  n  led.  production  of  petroleum 
at  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  is  to  com- 
mence 90  days  alter  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  After  six  years  of  production,  the 
i-e^erves  v.lll  ayain  be  shut-in  t:nle3s  tiie 
President  takes  steps  to  extend  tlie  opera- 
tions. To  accomplish  th;s.  he  mu  ,t  first  assess 
the  current  and  prospe.tue  need  for  pe- 
troleum and  determine  the  necessity  for 
ontlnued  production,  tlien  lie  must  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  report  of  this  a.sse.ssmeiit 
together  with  a  certification  that  he  has  de- 
'ermined  that  continued  production  is  in 
the  national  interest.  Following  receipt  of 
\he  report,  unie.ss  either  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Represeiilativps  expressly  disapproves  fur- 
ther production.  It  will  be  extended  for  three 
year^.  Additional  extensior.s  of  three  years 
e.irh  can  be  accomplislied  by  following  the 
sime  procedure.?. 

Ihere  1.^  tio  Intention  to  ne.^ate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  unit  plan  contract  at 
Elk  Hills  and  the  language  speciiically  pro- 
vides for  tiie  continuation  of  operations 
under  that  contract  if  the  owner  of  the  pri- 
vate intere.st  agrees.  It  is  intended  that  there 
Will  be  a  formalized  agreement  to  this  effect 
within  90  davs  after  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  Failure  to  reach  such  an  agree- 
ment could  result  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
outstanding  private  holdings  If  the  Secretary 
deem.s  such  action  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  Interest. 

.Amendment  4  merely  makes  .some  tech- 
n.'al  changes  to  make  section  7423  conform 
to  changes  being  made  in  Chapter  641 . 

-Amendment  5  also  makes  some  technical 
changes  In  the  Chapter,  but  it  contains  one 
signi.'icant  substantive  revision.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  re- 
quired to  consolidate  and  protect  Federal  oil 
lands  ijy  contracting  with  private  owners  and 
leasees  of  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  naval 
petroleum  re.serves  to  con.serve  oil  and  gas  "In 
the  ground."  As  recoi'nmended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tinue to  contract  with  such  private  parties 
for  the  wisest  conservation  and  development 
of  the  petroleum  in  the  reserves,  but  he  Is 
not  required  to  keep  it  in  the  grotind.  In  fact, 
the  intention  of  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  assure  the  development  of  pe- 
troleum in  the  reserves  of  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  for  the  six-year  period  of  pro- 
duction authorized  or  any  extension. 

.Amendment  6  makes  a  technical  change  In 
^?;tlon  7425  to  conform  to  the  definitions 
zoatained  in  the  legislation. 


Amendment  7  makes  it  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  contracts  for  Joint,  unit  or 
cooperative  plans  for  exploration,  prospect- 
ing, conservation,  development,  use  or  op- 
eration within  the  EUt.  Hills  reserve,  but  in 
making  such  contracts  he  is  required  to  pur- 
sue the  objective  of  this  legislation,  tns.  to 
develop  Elk  Hills  so  that  production  will 
achieve  the  maximum  efficient  rate  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Amendment  8  conforms  existing  law  to 
the  changes  made  in  the  definitions  beotion 
ui  this  legislation. 

Amendment  9  makes  It  clear  that  in  the 
future  petroleum  leasing  procedures  shall  be 
appropriate  only  within  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  2  (Buena  Vista) . 

Amendmeai  10  makes  a  tecj  nlcal  cliange 
to  conform  to  the  definitions  section  of  thld 
legislation. 

.Amendment  li  deals  with  some  of  the  most 
critical  issae.s  oi  liie  proposed  legUlatlon. 
dpeclfically  it  aeals  with  the  following  mat- 
ters related  to  llie  production  of  petroleum 
•".■•M  lae  naval  petroletim  reservet: 

1.  Storage  of  Petroleum 
Ti-.r  SS'  retary  is  directed  to  "xise,  store,  or 
sell'  the  petroletnn  produced  at  the  reserves 
in  agreeing  to  this  provision,  the  conferees 
recognized  that  some  use  of  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  re.'erve.s  might  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  operation  and  production  ac- 
■iivitlts.  For  example,  gas  produced  from  the 
reservcj  coula  be  used  for  power  generation 
or  reinjettion,  but  this  authority  does  not 
(•x'end  beyond  the  authority  to  use  these 
jjioducts  m  connection  with  activities  di- 
rectly reU'ed  to  production  of  the  nava! 
petroleum  reserves.  Except  as  authorized  for 
vtiategij  .' torage  in  subsection  (k).  It  Is  in- 
leiideU  that  the  storage  authorized  Is  limited 
lo  .•storage  incident  to  the  sale  of  petroleum 
and  should  not  exceed  more  than  is  neces- 
-sary  to  l^.anrtle  normal  fluctuations  in  mar- 
'^etmg  volumes.  Under  subsection  (k).  the 
President  may  arrange,  either  directly  c>r 
t':: rough  e?;chant;e.  to  store  all  or  any  part  of 
the  petroleum  produced  at  the  reserves  in 
I'.e  fctrategic  storage  facililies  authorized  by 
i'r.l>'ic  Law  94-163. 

2.   Sale   of  Petroleum 

.All  sales  of  petroleum  by  the  Secretary  are 
to  be  made  at  public  sale  to  the  highest 
mulifietl  bidder  after  appropriate  public  no- 
lice.  Sucii  sules  contracts  shall  be  for  period.'^ 
of  one  year  or  less  and  are  required  to  be 
s'luciured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  all 
companies — majors  and  independents  alike — 
i\  "full  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  petroleum"  from  the  reserves.  In  no 
o'cnt.  may  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  production  of  petroleum  from 
Elk  Hills  be  acquired  by  a  single  purchaser 
(i.e.  any  person  as  defined  in  Title  I  of  the 
United  States  Code) .  By  providing  that  sales 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  "without  re- 
gard to  Federal.  State  or  local  regulations 
controlling  sales  or  allocation  of  petroleum 
products",  it  is  Intended  that  the  sales  of 
petroleum  from  the  reserves  will  continue 
to  be  at  the  highest  bid  price  regardless  of 
the  current  or  previous  distinction  between 
"Old"  and  'new"  oil  and  would  not  be  stibject 
to  Federal  laws  establishing  ceiling  or  com- 
posite prices  for  first  sales  of  domestic  crude 
oil. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  in  effecting 
sales  to  ensure  the  limitations  of  no  more 
than  20  percent  to  one  person  and  in  con- 
sidering a  small  business  set  aside  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  to  estimate  his  production  for 
the  following  year  and  package  his  contracts 
accordingly.  The  Secretary  is  not  expected  or 
required  to  terminate  contracts  If  he  finds 
that  actual  production  varies  substantially 
from  his  estimates,  but  he  will  have  to  ac- 
count for  such  variation  In  his  reports  to 
Congress  and  adjust  appropriately  for  future 
sales. 
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3.  Small  Refineries 
As  mentioned  above,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  structure  bids  In  aadx  amouots  as 
to  allow  all  potential  qualified  puixdnseis  to 
bid  on  the  Federal  petroleiun  to  be  Krid.  In 
addition  the  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  find  it  in 
the  public  interest  to  set  aside  up  to  26  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  Federal  production 
from  the  reserves  for  small  r^ners  not  hav- 
ing an  adeq'uate  source  of  supply  of  petro- 
leum of  their  own.  In  "»<rtng  such  a  set- 
aside,  the  Secretary  may  i»t>rate  such  petro- 
leum among  small  refiners,  without  competi- 
tive bids,  but  £-uch  petroleum  must  then  be 
sold  at  the  prevailing  local  market  price  for 
comparable  petroleum.  The  legislation  spec- 
ifies that  the  Secretary,  in  mi>iring  any  sales 
under  the  set-aside  provision,  must  require 
the  processing  or  use  of  the  i>etroleum  In 
such  small  refineries  and  must  prohibit  the 
small  refiners  from  re-selllng  the  petroleum 
prior  to  processing  It. 

4.  Antitrust  Provisions 
Before  finalizing  any  rules  and  regulations, 
plans  of  development,  contracts  or  operating 
agreements  relating  to  the  development,  pro- 
duction, or  sale  of  petroleum,  the  Secretary 
Is  required  to  consult  with,  and  consider  the 
views  of,  the  Attorney  General.  In  agreeing 
to  this  provision,  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence recognized  that  such  consultation  will 
be  effective  only  if  the  Secretary,  in  good 
faith,  seeks  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
Attorney  General  when  he  is  In  the  early 
stages  of  such  proceedings  so  that  he  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  matters 
which  might  affect  competition  before  final- 
izing the  policies  and  provisions  of  such  regu- 
lations or  contracts.  In  any  event,  the  legis- 
lation requires  all  contracts  and  operating 
agreements  to  be  forwarded  at  least  thirty 
days  before  their  execution,  together  with 
such  additional  information  as  he  may  re- 
quire, to  the  Attorney  General.  If,  within  the 
thirty  days  period,  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
vises the  Secretary  that  such  contract  or 
agreement  may  create  or  maintain  a  situa- 
tion Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws, 
then  the  Secretary  is  precluded  from  execut- 
ing the  contract  or  operating  agreement.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  adverse  finding  by 
the  Attorney  General  within  thirty  days,  the 
Secretary  may  proceed  to  finalize  the  agree- 
ments. 

5  Common  Carrier  Provision 
In  order  to  iissv.re  the  transportation  of  the 
petroleum  produced  from  Naval  Petroleiun 
Reserves  Numbered  1  and  3  (l.e.  EU^  Hills  and 
Teapot  Dome) ,  the  Committee  of  Conference 
agreed  to  a  revised  common  carrier  provision 
which  provides: 

(1)  that  If  pipelines  are  used  to  carry  any 
petroleum  f:om  these  reserves,  they  must  ac- 
cept such  peti'oleum  produced  from  them 
without  discrimination  and  at  reasonable 
rates: 

(2)  thftt  every  contract  for  the  sale  of  any 
Federal  petroleum  must  require  the  pur- 
chaser, if  he  is  the  owner  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  any  pipeline,  the  owner  of  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in  any  company  operating 
a  pipeline,  or  the  operator  of  a  pipeline  which 
carries  petroleum  from  such  reserves,  to 
transport  petroleum  from  such  reserves  with- 
out discrimination  and  at  reasonable  rates 
as  a  common  carrier. 

These  provisions  are  not  intended  to  make 
siich  pipelines  " traditional"  common  carriers 
as  provided  under  other  laws  nor  should  they 
be  construed  to  require  the  transportation  of 
any  petroleimi  regardless  of  the  source.  In- 
stead, the  intent  of  the  provision  is  to  require 
only  the  transportation  of  petroleum  from 
the  specified  reserves  whenever  the  pipeline 
involved  is  not  otherwise  operated  as  a  com- 
mon carrier,  and  then  only  when  the  pipe- 
line carries  some  production  from  the  reserves 
or  is  controlled  by  some  person  (person,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  joint  venture,  or  other 


iKisiiieflB  onganlnBttfwi)  who  has  oontaracted 
with  tbe  Secretary  <tf  Navy  for  the  purchase 
of  petn>leum  produced  tram  such  nsarves. 

To  aid  in  the  enforceiiiaiit  of  this  pco'vlslon, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
ini^e  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  section.  Whenever  any  per- 
son ■violates  any  such  rule  or  regulation,  the 
Secretary  may  take  ai^roinriate  action  to 
cancel  any  contract,  operating  agreement, 
rl^t-of-way,  etc.  which  he  may  have  is- 
sued. Furthermore,  he  may  request  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  TTnlted  States,  to  void  any  contract,  right- 
of-way,  permit,  or  easement  which  he  may 
lufve  Issued  to  such  person  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  to  him  insofar  as  it 
applies  to  these  reserves.  The  purpose  of  this 
enforcement  procedure  Is  to  assiure  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  expected  to  issue. 
6.  Exportation  of  Petroleum 
Except  for  petroleima  which  may  be  ex- 
changed in  similar  quantities  with  persons  or 
the  government  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state 
or  which  is  temporarily  exported  for  con- 
venience or  increased  ttanaportatlon  efficien- 
cy across  International  boundaries,  petro- 
leum from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  may 
be  exported  from  the  United  States  only  in 
compliance  with  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  and  then  only  if  the  President 
malces  and  publishes  an  express  finding  that 
such  exports  will  not  adversely  aSect  the 
supply  of  petroleum  for  the  United  States, 
that  such  exports  are  in  the  national  interest. 
and  they  are  in  compliance  with  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

7.  Consultation  Requirement!^ 
For  the  diuation  of  the  production 
period — i.e.  the  initial  6  years  and  any  addi- 
tional 3  year  extensions — the  requirement 
that  the  President  must  approve  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  must  be  con- 
sulted on  contracts  for  the  sale  of  products 
is  wtUved. 

Amendment  12  Involves  the  consultation 
requirements  mentioned  immediately  above. 
As  long  as  production  continues  at  any  or 
all  of  the  reserves  under  section  7422 (c)  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  legis- 
lation provides  for  special  reporting  pro- 
cediu-es  for  new  plans  or  substantial  amend- 
ments to  existing  plans  relating  to  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  disposal  and 
transportation.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is 
determined,  either  by  the  President  or  by 
Congressional  action,  that  continued  pro- 
duction of  these  reserves  Is  not  necessary. 
then  after  the  fields  have  been  shut  in,  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  petroleum  may  be  re- 
instated only  after  compliance  with  the  ap- 
proval and  consultation  requirements  of 
section  7422.  The  other  transactions  specified 
would  be  subject  to  these  same  requirements 
after  production  is  once  discontinued. 

While  production  is  underway,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  maintain  careful  scrutiny  over 
plans  for  the  exploration,  development  and 
production  program.  These  plans  are  re- 
quired to  contain  a  report  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  their  anticipated  effects  upon 
competition  and  are  not  to  be  Implemented 
until  60  days  after  t>elng  submitted  to  the 
Committees.  The  provision  requires  the  same 
of  "substantial  amendments"  which  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine; however,  as  a  guideline,  any  plan  that 
Is  amended  to  change  the  execution  time  by 
a  year  or  more  or  any  plan  which  experi- 
ences a  25  percent  or  more  change  in  fimding 
Is  considered,  by  the  conferees,  as  involving 
a  substantial  amendment. 

In  addition  while  the  reserves  are  being 
produced,  annual  reports  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Committees  detailing  the  status  of  the 
program,  the  production  level  and  its  dis- 
position, and  future  plans  for  the  reserves. 
Amendment   13   establishes  a  special   ac- 


count in  the  Treasiury  Into  which  all  proceeds 
from  the  disposition  of  petroleiui  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  will  be  deposited. 
From  this  "naval  petroleum  reserves  special 
account"  funds  will  be  appropriated,  as 
needed,  by  the  Congress  for  continued  ac- 
tivities at  the  naval  petrdeum  reserree,  for 
construction  and  operatioa  of  facilities  in- 
cident to  production  and  the  delivery  of  such 
petroleum  to  shaping  terminals.  f<»  the  pro- 
curement of  petroleum  and  facilities  needed 
for  the  National  Strat^ic  Petroleiun  Reserve. 
and  for  the  exploration  and  study  of  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  Budget  estimates  involving 
this  account  are  to  be  submitted  as  an  in- 
dependent entry  in  the  President's  Budget. 
Amendments  14,  15,  16,  17.  18  and  30  make 
technical  changes  in  the  chapter  to  conform 
with  other  provisions  in  this  legislation. 

Amendment  19  updates  section  7438  by 
substituting  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  Rifle,  Ocdorado,  oil  &iale 
research  facility — an  administrative  change 
that  has  already  taken  place. 

Jomr  MsLCRm, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Pnn.T.ig  BuRTDir, 
Habold  Rurnxls, 
Geokge  Mnx.BE, 
Melvxn  Pbice, 
Charlxs  E.  Bennttt, 
Job  Skubre, 
Sam  Steb^, 
Wm  .  li.  Dickinson  , 
F.  Edw.  'HtBSM.r, 
John  F.  Seibisunc, 
Dow  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HowASD  'W.  Cannon, 
John  C.  Stknnis, 
Stuart  Symington, 
Sam  NtTNN, 
Gart  Hart. 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
lax  METCALr, 
FLOim  K.  Haskeu.. 
Strom  Thurmond, 

WtLKXAM  L.   SOOTT, 

■    ROBiKT  Taft,  Jr., 
CunoBB  P.  Kavsen, 
Dkwkt  F.  RuenjerT, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
P^'mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  8^peaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

We  are  now  on  H.R.  10799,  on  the  rule, 
which  is  about  to  be  taken  up.  The  bill 
will  be  taken  up  tomorrow,  on  Wednes- 
day. That  is  HJl.  10799,  which  will  be 
followed  by  HJl.  11598,  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Thmsday  we  will  have  H.R.  12490. 
tax  treatment  for  exchanges  under  Con- 
Rail,  which  will  be  brought  up  under 
unanimous  consent. 

HJi.  12406,  the  Federal  ElecUons  Cam- 
paign Act  amendments,  has  not  been 
granted  a  rule  yet  by  the  committee,  so 
we  anticipate  that  this  could  be  on  tlie 
schedule  for  next  week. 

HJR.  9725,  surface  mining  control  and 
reclamation,  was  not  granted  a  rule  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

We  wHI  take  up  on  Thursday  H.R. 
12567,  out  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
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and  Technology,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Teagub*  as  chairman, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974  and  for  the  act  of  March  3.  1901, 
for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

We  will  also  take  up  H.R.  12566,  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Teague)  as  chairman,  a  bill  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  had  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  would  have 
the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act 
amendments  on  this  week,  a  nile  has  not 
been  granted  on  it,  nor  has  one  been 
granted  on  the  surface  mining  control 
and  reclamation  bill.  It  therefore  ap- 
parently appears,  I  might  inform  tiie 
membership,  that  there  will  be  no  Friday 
session  this  week. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  10799.  AMENDING 
TITLE  10  OF  THE  ECONOATIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

1  call  up  House  Resolution  1093  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution  a^  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Rts.    1C93 

Rc^oficd.  That  upon  ihe  ad  iption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  hito  the  rommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  Statp  of  'he 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H  R. 
10799)  to  .^mend  title  10  of  the  Econom:-. 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bi!!  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  o;ie  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  cf  the 
Conjmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  No  amendments  shall  be  in  order  to 
the  bill  in  the  House  or  in  the  Conimittee 
of  the  Whole  amending  any  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  except  amendments  to  section  1006 
(a)  i3)  of  said  Act  which  relate  solely  to  the 
method  of  delivery  of  those  support  activi- 
ties provided  under  that  subsection  and 
.amendments  germane  to  section  lOlOid),  as 
proposed  to  be  added  to  said  Act  by  section 

2  of  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  .^hall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  que.s- 
tion  'hall  l>e  considered  as  order«>d  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  tmal  pa.ssage 
without  intervening  motion  ex  ;ept  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  fMr.  Lott),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Re.solution  1093 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  10799,  which  amends  title 
10  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of    1964.    The    resolution    provides    for 


I  hour  of  general  debate  which  Is  to 
be  divided  equally  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House 
Resolution  1093  further  provides  that  no 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  except 
amendments  to  section  1006iaM3>  that 
relate  solely  to  the  method  of  delivery 
of  those  support  services  provided  under 
that  subsection  and  amendments  that 
are  germane  to  .section  1010«d )  as  Ls  pro- 
ijosed  to  be  added  to  the  act  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  H.R.  10799. 

Thus,  the  only  amendments  which 
would  be  in  order  would  be  amendments 
whicli  expand  or  delete  nietiiods  of  deliv- 
ery of  siip{X)rt  services  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1006'ai'3)  and  amendments  relat- 
uiB  to  the  amount  of  money  which  may 
be  'i.sed  by  the  corporation  for  the  vari- 
ous method^  of  delivery  of  tho.se  serv- 
ices. 

Tlie  purpo.se  of  H.R.  10799  i.s  to  allow 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  the  flexibility  and  dis- 
cretion that  it  needs  to  provide  quality 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients.  Tiiis 
bill  would  amend  the  existing  act  in  two 
ways:  First,  it  would  allow  the  corpora- 
tion the  option  of  funding  by  grant  or 
contract  the  research,  training,  techni- 
cal assistance  and  clearinghouse  activi- 
ties, which  are  listed  in  the  act.  Second, 
it  would  limit  the  amount  of  fimds  avail- 
able for  the.se  giants  and  contracts  to  10 
percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  in 
any  yiven  year  to  the  corporation. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  give  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
tlie  discretionary  authority  that  it  must 
have  in  order  to  offer  the  best  legal  serv- 
ices possible  at  the  least  cost  possible. 
Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  Luiy  additiuiial 
Federal  funds. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1964  there  have  been 
several  intervening  factors  which  have 
minimized  most  of  the  apprehension  that 
was  expressed  over  giving  this  authority 
10  the  Board.  This  bill  does  not  mandate 
that  any  funds  be  spent  tlirough  grants 
or  contracts,  it  merely  permits  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  may 
be  si)ent  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urpe  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1093  so  that  we  might 
debate  and  vote  on  H.R.  10799. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >  ieki  uv^  -.elf 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  explained  that  House 
Resolution  1093  permits  the  House  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10799. 
amendments  to  title  10  of  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964.  The  rule  calls 
lor  1  hour  of  general  debate  and  makes 
in  order  only  those  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  extend  to  section  1006(a)  (3  > 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  which  relate  solely  to  the 
method  of  delivery  of  the  support  serv- 
ices provided  in  that  subsection.  Fnirther, 
the  rule  would  prohibit  amendments  ex- 
cept those  germane  to  section  1010  <^d)  as 
propo.sed  to  be  added  to  tlie  act  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10799  is  to  give 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Board  the 


option  to  determine  whether  research, 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  cleai- 
inghouse  activities  relating  to  de- 
livery of  legal  assistance  should  be  per- 
formed directly  by  the  Corporation  or 
through  grants  and  contract  arrange- 
ments. Present  law  restricts  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  direct  undertaking  of  such 
activities.  Funds  made  available  for  these 
grants  or  contracts  would  be  limited  to 
!0  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
m  any  given  year.  Tlie  legislation  does 
not  require  any  additional  authoriza- 
tions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  intent 
of  the  restriction  of  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1006' a  I  '3'  of  the  act  is  to  allow  an 
opportunity  lo  offjr  additional  methods, 
such  as  loans  or  guarantees,  or  to 
eliminate  existing  methods  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  the  delivery  of 
legal  assistance,  while  prohibiting  any 
alteration  of  the  types  of  activities  which 
might  be  conducted  by  the  Corporation 
with  respect  to  the  second  restriction  of 
amendments  to  section  1010(d)  of  the 
ret,  this  would  permit  amendments  only 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  percentage 
of  appropriated  funds  which  might  be 
used  by  the  Corporation  for  grants  or 
contracts. 

In  July  of  1973  the  House  voted  to  pre- 
clude the  newly  formed  Legal  Servicer 
Corporation  from  subsidizing  so-called 
backup  centers.  A  year  later  the  Senate 
agreed  to  this  provision,  since  backup 
centers  for  years  had  been  the  source  of 
personal  crusades  of  a  particular  lawyer 
or  group  of  law\ers  who  believed  in  the 
need  for  .social  change.  Passage  of  H.R. 
10799  today  would  eliminate  this  subsidy 
restriction,  and  I  am  aware  of  substan- 
tial objections  to  this  proposal  iu  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  to  an  extent  significant 
enough  to  turn  around  now  and  permit 
the  institution  of  these  backup  centers  as 
part  of  the  law.  For  this  reasor..  I  am 
opposed  to  the  rule  before  us. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  rule  also  for  a 
second  reason.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  body  to  avoid  the  use  of  closed  rules 
witli  the  exception  of  legislation  reported 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  certain  other  instances.  The  resolu- 
tion we  are  asked  to  approve  today  would 
prohibit  the  offering  of  all  amendments 
except  those  described  above.  I  am 
fundamentally  and  unalterably  against 
this  procedure.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  pre\ious  question  on  Uic  re:-o- 
lution. 

The  previou.';  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  msike  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  eteciroDie  de- 
vice, and  ttiere  were-— yeaa  343,  nagrs  44. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  44.  m 
follows: 

[BoU  No.  ISO] 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AU«n 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annun?:lo 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoiu 
BadiUo 
Bafalls 
BalduE 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Berglanrt 
BerUl 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blancbnrd 
Blouln 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bonder 

Bo  wen 

Bradema.s 

Breaiix 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  .Tohn 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cederbertv 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochrtin 

Cohen 

CoUlns.  III. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D 'Amours 

Daniel,  Dnn 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielsou 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinshi 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drluan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhaidt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Btienboru 


TEAS— 343 
Bach 

Eableman 
Kvans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
FasceU 

Penwick 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Plood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Teiiu. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Gonzale.' 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Oude 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hiwris 

Harshs 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Hendprsou 

Hicks 

HiUis 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzmau 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteu 

Kastenmeier 

Kazeu 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Limdine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 


Maddm 
Madlgan 
ICagulre 
Mahon 


Ifatbls 

Matsimaga 

VawnAi 

Meeds 

Mdcber 

MetcaUe 

Meyner 

MezTlnsky 

BlUford 

MiUer.  Calif. 

MUIer,  Ohio 

MiUs 

Mineta 

MinlBh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitchflU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moeher 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Muzptay,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 
RangM 
Ragula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rlaenboover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

RUBSO 

Ryan 

St  Oemiain 

Santini 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebeil 

Schioeder 

Schulae 

Sebelius 

Sfliberliuc 

Sbaqi 


89tlid«y 

Shrtver 

Bikes 

Sloum 

Siak 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Sedan 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelnian 


Abdnor 

AimstToug 

Aahbrook 

Beenl.  Tenn. 

Buileeon,  Tex. 

Butler 

Clancy 

Clawaon,  Del 

Oonlan 

Crane 

Devine 

Duncan,  Teim. 

Plynt 

Qoodllng 

Hagedorn 


St^taens 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tailor.  H.C. 

Thompeon 

Thone 

TbonitoB 

Traxler 

Taongas 

Ullman 

TanDeerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

NAYS — M 

Hammer- 
schnildt 
Hansen 
Higbtower 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Jones,  Okla. 
KeUy 
Ketch  vim 
LatU 
Lott 

McCoUister 
McDonald 
Martin 
Montgomery 


-Weaver 
Wbalen 
Wbittiiurst 
WUtten 
Wlggiiu 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
WytiUer 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Te.x. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Poage 
Qullleu 
Rousselot 
SatterfielU 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Treen 
Young.  F!r. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT' 
Green 
NOT  VOTING — 44 


Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burgener 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Dellums 
Diggs 

Edwards.  C.-.'-if. 
Ford,  Mich. 
Fraser 
GoldwBter 


Guyer 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Intl. 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Jones,  Aln. 

Jones,  Tenn 

LaPalce 

Laudrtun 

McKinney 

Macdonakl 

Michel 

Mikva 

Ni.\- 

Pepprr 


Peyser 

Rees 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey - 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teagtie 

UdaU 

White 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Young,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  annt>uuced  the  follov.'ing 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mir.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Biu-gener. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Laudrum. 

Mr.  DeUiuns  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  i«- 
gret  that  I  had  to  miss  the  two  votes  on 
tbe  conference  i-eport  on  H.R.  9803,  Child 


Day  Care  Services.  I  was  at  the  White 
House.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  to  rec«nmit  and  "yea"  for 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 


ORPHANS   OF  THE   EXODUS  FROM 
THE   SOVIET  UNION 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  %}eaker,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  1  of  35  nations  which 
signed  the  Helsinki  accord  last  year,  com- 
mitting itself  to  "deal  in  a  positive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  with  the  appUcations 
of  persons  who  wish  to  be  reimited  with 
members  of  their  family"  and  further 
pledged  to  "deal  with  applications  in  this 
field  as  expeditiously  as  possible." 

Because  the  Soviet  Unlcm  is  not  living 
up  to  these  pnunlses,  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  conducting  a  vlgU  on  behalf  of 
the  famiUes  which  remain  separated. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  Members'  attention  the  situation  of 
the  Adler  family. 

German  and  Sura  Adler  were  bom  in 
the  years  following  the  close  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  at  a  time  whoi  all  of 
Europe  was  unsettled  and  before  basic 
freedoms  vanished  from  several  Eastern 
European  countries.  In  their  adult  life, 
they  have  known  only  the  restrictions 
of  the  closed  Russian  system.  In  1973 
they  applied  for  visas  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  join  their  mothers  in  Israel. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  appeal  written 
by  the  two  mothers  in  Israel,  perhaps 
the  people  of  the  Free  World  would  never 
liave  heard  of  the  existence  and  suffer- 
ing of  this  young  couple  detained  in  a 
small  town  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  short  appeal  from  their  mothers 
is  an  eloquent  statement  of  human  rights 
itself: 

An  appeal  from  mothers  iu  Israel  who  left 
their  children  In  the  repressive  system  in  the 
U.S.SJl.  We  mothers.  Sheva  Gerinanovua  Ad- 
ler, age  72  and  Miriam  Moiseyevna  Fuks,  age 
63  reside  In  Israel. 

We  come  to  you  dear  friends,  with  an 
appeal  to  facilitate  the  immigration  of  our 
dear  children.  .  .  . 

The  history  of  the  refusal  began  early  in 
1974,  when  after  giving  notice  in  November 
1973,  they  received  their  first  refusal.  Since 
then  they  have  repeatedly  requested  a  review 
of  the  unfounded  refusal,  but  so  far  have 
received  no  permission  to  leave. 

All  their  relatives  reside  in  Israel.  We,  the 
elderly  parents  who  went  through  the  horror.^ 
of  the  concentration  camp,  ttim  to  you  with 
an  urgent  request  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
chUdren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  signing  the  Helsinki 
accord,  tlie  Soviet  Union  aclcnowledged 
that  cei-tain  human  lights  were  not  pure- 
ly "internal  affairs"  and  that  they  were 
"an  important  elemait  in  the  strength- 
ening of  friendly  relations  and  trust 
among  peoples."  We  ask  that  the  Soviet 
Union  respect  its  international  CMnmit- 
ment«;  and  pennit  the  Adlers  to  leave. 


NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  OUTDATED 
ESTATE  TAX  LAWS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Way.s  and  Means  Committee  i.s  currently 
m  the  piocess  of  conducting  panel  dis- 
cussions and  public  hearings  on  the  gen- 
eral .subject  of  reforms  ui  Federal  estate 
and  gift  tax  law'^.  Of  pailirular  impor- 
tance to  me  and  to  numerous  residents 
of  my  central  New  York  congressional 
district  is  coi^sideration  of  needed 
changes  in  our  outdated  estiite  tax  law' 
As  currently  written,  these  laws  are 
threatening  the  erouomic  and  family 
stability  of  many  family-owned  fann^ 
and  small  businesses  in  r;y  ci '.strict  anci 
around  the  Nation. 

The  estate  t?:<  exempt-.cjn  has  remained 
at  $60,000  since  1942,  despite  the  fact 
that  inflation  and  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erty have  risen  .substantially  since  that 
time.  For  many  years  the  exemption  has 
been  entirely  too  low  to  protect  the 
transfer  of  property  from  parent  to  child 
in  order  to  preserve  family  farms  and 
small  businesses.  Most  families  find  it  all 
but  impossible  to  meet  the  tax  liabiUtv 
witho  't  selling  the  enterprise.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  various  procedure-, 
such  as  gifts  and  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  which  can  be  utilized  durinc  life 
as  a  means  of  minimizing  or  rotally  elmi- 
inating  these  costly  taxes.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  however,  that  they  are 
both  complicated  and  costlv.  anti  'Ini.. 
not  used  by  tiie  averafaie  citizen  we  are 
ti-ving  to  assist.  .As  a  result  we  have  a 
situation  whert?  Federal  tnx  laws  are  put- 
ting a  tax  premium  on  the  breakup  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  tann'.y  frams  and 
.small  busines.^es. 

Numerous  bills  are  i"aireiitly  pendin'^ 
in  Congress  to  raise  the  estate  la.x  ex- 
emption to  a  more  realistic  level.  I  am 
the  cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  would  rai.ic 
the  exemption  to  $200  000.  Other  bills 
raise  the  excniptioii  to  levels  somewhere 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000.  Should 
the  committee  determine  that  legislative 
action  is  necessary,  they  will  have  to 
make  recommendation.^  on  the  appropri- 
ate level  for  the  exemption.  Farmers  will 
be  interested  in  other  bills  which  allo.v 
a  farm,  at  the  election  of  the  executor, 
to  be  assessed  at  its  value  for  farmin.tj 
purposes  rather  than  at  it.s  highest  po- 
tential market  value. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppcnunity 
to  urge  the  Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee 
to  act  on  these  very  real  problems  con- 
fronting oiu'  Nation's  farmers  and  small 
businessmen.  Action  must  be  taken  nov. 
to  curb  the  growth  of  ■■gianti.--ni "  in  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  which  present  estate 
tax  laws  promote. 


CO>CiRESriMAN      LENT     DISCLOSES 
1975  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  ti^e  gentle- 
man from  New  York  >  Mr.  Lent  >  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
my  practice  since  1972  and  because  of  Uir 
concern  with  possible  conflicts  of  iiiter- 
est  and  the  financial  status  of  sU  publi'" 
officials  expressed  by  many  citizens.  I  a:n 
pleased  to  disclose  at  this  time  pertinent 
information  reg;ndint,  my  finiuicial  ^tal- 


as  for  the  year  1975.  This  financial  dis- 
closure follows  the  March  12. 1974  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Financial  Discloenre  of  the  New  York 
State  Delegation  to  Congress,  which  con- 
sists of  39  Members  of  the  House: 

A  Sources  of  nil  no-iron  ;re.ss!on«l  In- 
coine^Law  tlrin  of  HiU,  Lent  and  Troeschcr. 
Ei-q  ,  Lynbrook,  New  York.  I  received  luconic 
froia  the  practice  of  law.  rent,  speaking  hon- 
orariinv-.  intere.-.t  atid  divide. .Js.  I  do  net 
practice  In  the  Federal  courts  or  l^efore  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

B.  Unsecured  iiu'.ebtedness  In  excess  ct 
$1  000— None 

C.  The  sources  uf  all  rclinbur-.emenls  for 
espeiiditures  in  excess  ol  ?300  per  item— 1 
l.ad  Congressioiial  e.xpen.-^s  not  compensated 
for  by  the  Federal  governme;it  of  $12,704.  Of 
thli  ;uni.  81  260  was  paid  o'lt  of  my  persona! 
funds;  $8,435  \\a;  paid  out  of  the  Pcirth 
Congressional  Dlstrl'-i  Congreisioual  Clu'o 
(see  footnote  (;  and  »3,000  wa.s  paid  Ijv  the 
National  Republican  Cougresslt.nal  Commit- 
tee. 

I  had  addlf.cn.il  costs  of  Ivlne  expenses 
directly  relateo  lo  my  jr'b  as  Congressman, 
including  the  maintenance  of  living  quartern, 
in  Wajihington,  DC,  travel,  etc,  (.-.liruatetl 
at  tC.SCO,  for  whuh  I  *a-t  not  reimbursed.  I 
was  allowed  the  statutory  maximum  deduc- 
tion of  .$3,000  for  these  living  expenses  on 
my  1975  income  tax  return  (IRC  Section  162 
lai  I.  These  expenses  were  tntlrel'  piid  froni 
peisonal  fund.s. 

D.  The  identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  iecuTitles  owned  outright  or  bene- 
ficially— 

1  own  shares  in  three  rautual  ftiwds: 

1.  Scudder,  Stevens  and  Clark  Commoi. 
S::iclt  Fund. 

2  S--udder,  Steveixs  and  Clai::  Special  Fund 
3.  Growth  Industries  Shares, 

I  also  own  bonds  iaaued  by  the  New  Vork 
City  Municipal  A.s-^istance  Corporation.  I  own 
no  otlier  securities. 

F  Business  entitles  (lnckidii;g  parti^er- 
.-iiips,  corporations,  trusts  and  sole  proprie- 
torships >,  profes.«ional  orgaiiii^'ations  lof  a 
iioii-el''emo.<ynary  nature",  and  foundaticfhs 
ill  which  I  am  a  director,  officer,  par'ner.  or 
ierve  in  an  advisory  or  mana^'erial  capaciiy  - 
I  am  partner  in  the  law  iirm  of  Hill.  Lent 
and  Troescher.  Esqs  ,  Lynbrook.  New  York 
and  am  a  partner  with  Robert  H.  TVoescher 
111  the  ownership  of  o-.ir  law  oflice  property 
at  81  Hempste..d  Avenue,  Lynbrook,  New 
York. 

P.  I  paid  »12.48.j  in  Federal  and  New  York 
State  Income  taxes  for  the  year  1975  I  h?.ve 
hied  a  report  of  my  eaniingrs  and  sources  of 
carnmg.s  with  the  Hou-ie  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Offlcial  Conduc  pursuant  to 
Riile  XLIV  of  the  Hoii.se  of  Represeiitatives 
every  year  that  I  have  ijcen  in  Congr«»s.^. 

•  Footnote : 

The  Congres-slonal  Club  consists  of  Indi- 
viduals who  pay  annua!  dues  of  SIO*!  each 
to  maintain  a  fund  used  exclusively  to  he'p 
!iio  defray  the  cost  of  nowsietiers.  rei>orts 
and  Li  'etac  nnalres  sent  to  consr  I'uent-^,  and 
to  pay  travel,  dues,  office,  telephone,  com- 
munii..  re!a'i:on-i.  and  other  e.vpeu.sfs  directly 
related  to  my  j^b  as  C'ont;re.ssmai!  Tiie  pro- 
ceed.s  of  this  fund  were  iru  luded  as  incomo 
on  my  1975  Income  tax  returns,  and  tlie 
amounts  expended  were  deducted  as  oif.cial 
Congressional  expen-.es,  pursuant  to  1973 
IRS.  Re-.  Rul    N  ■    71  3:e 


nf:w  hai\:p?:iires  governor  and 
executive  council  pass  reso- 
lution in  suprort  of  presi- 
DENT ronns  policy  to  in- 
crease CONSTi^OCnON  OF  NU- 
CLEAR GENERATING  PLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  uro  tempore.  Under  a 

ijrevious  order  ox  ttie  House,  tiu^  gentle- 


man from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cleve- 
land*  Ls  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 

energy  shortage  m  this  country  has  no- 
where been  felt  more  keenly  than  in  New- 
England  where  a  .severe  lack  of  locally 
l^roduced  energ>'  supplies  has  resulted  in 
the  region's  disproportionately  heavy  de- 
pendence on  expensive  imported  oil.  For 
this  reason,  many  of  us  have  been  par- 
ticularly frustrated  by  the  seemingly 
endless  delays  encoimtered  in  attempting 
to  get  a  decision  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  as  to  whether  a  pro- 
posed nuclear  poworplant  can  be  built 
and  operated  m  Seabrook.  N.H.  Simi- 
larly, many  arc  fru.^'.rated  over  the  lack 
of  aggressive  action  by  the  Federal  En- 
c'py  Administration  in  issuing  prohibi- 
tion orders  to  oil-burning  powerplants 
which  have  the  capability  to  burn  coal. 
In  view  of  these  frustrating  circum- 
stances and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
L'ctiop.  which  vvill  help  to  relieve  our  de- 
pendence on  icieign  som"ces  of  energy, 
the  Governor  arid  executive  council  of 
the  State  of  New  Hamp.shire  recently 
adjptcd  a  resolution  declaring  it  is  the 
official  State  policy  of  New  Hampshire  to 
a^si.st  and  promote  i.he  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  power  facilities  pro- 
Mded  that  such  construction  and  opera- 
lion  fully  comply  with  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  cafety  and  environmentcl 
slanriiU'ds. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  ;tttention 
the  following  resolution  which  supports 
President  Fords  policy  calling  for  the 
construction  iiationally  of  additional  nu- 
clear generating  plants  by  1985  ;!■;  es  •'n- 
tial  to  the  national  Interest: 

Resoldtion 
i.\    resolution    establ'shlng    a    Sta»?    policy 
v,iih  reispect  to  the  coii.itr action  tind  oper- 
ation of  nuclear  power  generating  facili- 
ties in  the  Sta'c  of  New  Ilatppshire  pro- 
vided that  sueh  con.'-.tructio;i  and  opera- 
tion comply  v  nil  all  Federal.   State,  and 
local  safety  an  J  environmental  standard?) 
Whereas,    the    President    of    the    United 
States  has  call-d   for   the  cnu.structiou   na- 
tionally of  200  ;  '1'  Icifr  geitcrating  plant*  by 
l'>85    as   essetiM.-.';    i^>    the    national    interest, 
and; 

Whereas,  our  dcpcudcncc  on  foreign  oil 
Imports  jeopardizes  oiir  naticiiai  security 
and  economic  well  being,  and; 

Whereas,  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
Imports  is  incrcasiTig  daily  and  .nich  depend- 
ence mandate.-,  high  t  electric  power  rates 
and  results  iii  intrea-ed  burdensome  fur'. 
suiviiarges  on  our  New  Hampthlre  consti- 
mer.s.  and; 

W'nereas.  coiiip-uiP-c?  with  the  Prebident's 
policv  will  resi'.ii  m  decreasmi^  our  depend- 
ence o!i  foreign  oil  imports  by  millions  of 
barrel;,  annually,  and; 

Whereas,  current  projections  clearly  !adi- 
i-aie  a  future  need  for  additior..'!  electric 
power  in  New  E^i^land  over  the  .ong  term, 
■iiid; 

Wht-reas.  nuc't-ar  power  is  less  ex.penEive 
to  generate  than  electric  energy  now  gen- 
erated by  fossil  fuels,  and; 

WhoreaB.  nuclear  energy  is  the  cleanest 
fuel  available  and  makes  an  important  con- 
rribuiion  to  fo'uid  environmental  practices, 
aitd; 

Wherea*;.  presi  .it  on  line  nuclear  plants 
e.ijoy  a  safety  record  unmatched  by  any 
o'iier  na'loiva!  industrial  eflfort,  and; 

Whereas,  the  avaiUbllliy  of  less  expensive 
power  wUl  encoui"age  the  development  of 
industry  In  our  re^on,  and; 

Wherea"*.  the  con  .tructlon  fir.d  operation 
of  nuclear  pin. it.--  wlU  af'ord  u\e:  an  e.\ten:7ive 
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period  employment  to  thousands  of  our 
crmftsmen  ftnd  enhanoe  the  economy  of  the 
affected  area,  and; 

Wheieas,  It  Is  the  prad«ntlal  dutj  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  pratect  the  right  of 
our  cltlaens  to  live  in  dignity  and  reason- 
able comfort: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  and  declared, 
to  be  the  official  State  Policy  to  assist  and 
promote  the  construction  and  operation  of 
nuclear  power  facilities  provided  that  such 
construction  and  operation  fully  comply 
with  all  Federal.  State  and  Local  safety  and 
environmental  standards; 

Now  therefore  be  it  further  reaolved,  that 
all  executive  agencies  are  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  fully  with  this  policy. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  SCRANTO:i  ROYALS 
WIN  DIVISION  m  NCAA  NA- 
TIONAL BASKETBALL  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  , 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mc£DADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day evening  the  University  of  Scranton 
established  itself  as  the  class  of  the  bas- 
ketball world  among  small  colleges  by 
soundly  defeating  Wittenberg  College 
of  Ohio  60  to  57  to  win  the  division  ttt 
NCAA  national  basketball  championship. 

The  Royals'  victory  last  week  brought 
to  fulfillment  the  longstanding  di'eams  of 
many  local  university  friends,  faculty, 
students,  alumni,  and  especially  the 
athletic  and  coaching  staff  headed  by 
Bob  Bessoir  for  a  national  championship 
flag  to  fly  over  John  J.  Long  Center. 
Those  dreams  have  now  come  true  for 
the  1975-76  Royals. 

This  year's  edition  of  the  University 
of  Scranton 's  Royals  was  the  most  excit- 
ing and  talented  team  to  ever  don  the 
purple  and  white.  To  get  to  the  finals  ttie 
Roi'als  defeated  such  small  college  op- 
pcments  as  Augustana  College,  Shepherd 
College,  Weidner  and  Upsala  in  convinc- 
ing style  at  the  NCAA  tournament. 

In  the  process  of  building  this  cham- 
pionship season,  the  Royals  set  a  record 
for  the  most  wins  by  a  team  in  any  one 
season,  27,  against  only  5  defeats.  Tliey 
also  set  a  second  record  of  18  consecu- 
tive victories.  They  also  saw  senior 
Jack  Maher  honored  with  his  selection  to 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Conference  all-star 
team.  Teammate  Paul  Miemicki  was  se- 
lected for  the  MAC  second  team. 

This  national  championship  was  espe- 
cially sweet  for  head  coach  Bessnir  who 

realized  a  goal  few  coaches  ever  at  lain 

to  return  to  his  alma  mater  and  bring  a 
national  championship.  The  members  of 
the  1975-76  champions  are  as  follows: 
Irvin  and  Phil  Johnson,  Paul  Miemlcki, 
Joe  Conley,  Jack  Maher,  Ed  Ehret,  John 
DeRichie,  Bill  Canny,  John  Williams,  Ed 
Buley,  Andy  Holup  and  Jeff  Hubert. 

To  Coach  Bessoir:  to  Assistant  Coach 
Mike  Strong:  to  Dr.  Gary  Wodder,  the 
university  athletic  director;  to  John 
Robertson,  the  team  trainer;  and  to  the 
entire  unirersity  family  I  know  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  extend 
hear^  contratulations  to  the  new  divi- 
sion in  national  basketball  champions, 
the  U!Dlverst<7  of  Scranton. 


UBQISLATZON  TO  EXEJOT  CUSTOM 
OOMBINEBS  AND  SHEEP8HEAR- 
gRS  EMFLOYINO  LESS  THAN  10 
PERSONS  mOM  RBGISTRA'nON 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  FARM  LABOR 
CONTRACTOR  ACT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  Department  of  Labor  ruled  that 
small  custom  combine  and  sheepshear- 
ing  crews  are  to  be  Included  under  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Act  of  1963  for 
the  first  time.  The  original  act  exempted 
crews  employing  less  than  10  people  from 
its  registration  requirements.  However, 
in  1974.  the  statute  was  amended  to  in- 
clude any  group  which  "recruits  or 
transports"  more  than  one  employee. 
This  numerical  change  technically 
brought  small  custom  combiners  and 
sheepshearers  under  the  law  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  specific  reference  to 
these  groups  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act. 

Initially,  the  1974  amendments  had  no 
perceptible  impact  on  these  farm  crews. 
Throughout  all  of  1075  there  was  no 
change  in  their  treatment  imder  the  law. 
However,  the  Department  of  Labor's  rul- 
ing last  month  dramatically  changed 
this  situation.  As  a  result  of  this  execu- 
tive directive,  all  custom  combiners  and 
sheepshearers  employing  more  than  one 
person  will  now  be  required  to  obtain 
a  Federal  registration  certificate  before 
being  permitted  to  perform  their  service. 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  Depart- 
ment's decision  on  this  matter,  for  I  feel 
that  this  new  interpretation  of  the  law 
is  imfair  and  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  act.  I  am  also 
fearful  that  this  executive  ruling  may 
well  lead  to  more  bureaucratic  redtape. 
delays  in  services  to  farmers,  and.  per- 
haps, even  to  increasing  costs.  I  definite- 
ly do  not  feel  that  the  executive  branch 
should  be  allowed  to  make  decisions  of 
this  magnitude  and  with  these  potential 
ramifications  without  congressional 
assent. 

My  research  indicates  that  there  is  no 
specific  reference  to  coverage  of  combine 
crews  used  in  the  harvesting  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  and  to  sheep  shearing 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  1974 
ITjCA  amendments.  And,  what  is  more, 
I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  view  of  the 
chairmen  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  subcommittees  that  drafted  the 
1974  amendments  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  to  include  such 
groups  under  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
In  my  view,  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  contra- 
vened congressional  will  in  this  case.  As 
a  result,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor on  February  23,  1976.  to  request 
that  he  reconsider  his  decision  to  include 
small  combines  and  sheep  shearers  un- 
der the  1974  amendments. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  reply  from  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Department  of 
Labor,  denying  my  request  After  receiv- 
ing this  correspondence,  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Cohen  at  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Dhrlsion  to  obtain  further  cla/ification  of 


the  Departmoit's  position.  During  our 
conversation.  Mr.  Cohen  conflimed  that 
the  Departanent  had  indeed  received 
communlcattori  from  Members  of  both 
tile  Senate  and  the  House  who  were  di- 
rectly inv<dved  in  drafting  the  1974  ruCK 
amendments  stating  that  it  was  not  the 
Ctongress'  intent  to  include  amaU  custom 
combiners  and  sheep  sfaearen  under  the 
1974  unendments.  Ete  then  related  that, 
despite  this  testimcmy,  the  Dqiartment 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  requirements  because  its 
lawyers  felt  that  the  lee^ative  history 
of  the  1974  amendments  did  not  specifi- 
cally call  for  the  exemption  of  such 
crews. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  inci- 
dent constitutes  a  classic  example  of  the 
executive  branch  using  its  rulemaking 
authority  to  usurp  the  legislative  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  to  stubbornly 
flaunt  its  power  without  regard  to  the 
potential  impact  of  its  decisions  upon  the 
people.  If  the  executive  branch  had  any 
doubts  about  congressional  intent  on  this 
matter,  it  should  have  consulted  with  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
rather  than  attempting  to  legislate  by 
flat. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
imwilling  to  tolerate  the  continued  inter- 
ference in  their  lives  by  bureaucrats 
without  regard  to  ttie  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  effect  of  regulations  on  peo- 
ple. It  is  up  to  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people  to  thwart  executive  excesses 
in  the  rulemaking  area.  I  am  thus  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  exempt 
custom  combiners  and  sheep  shearers 
who  employ  less  than  10  persons  from 
the  registration  requirements  of  tlie 
Farm  Labor  CJontractor  Act. 


SEA  IMPACT  DISASTER  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which  I 
feel  wiU  fill  a  crucial  gap  in  existing 
Federal  disaster  assistance  programs. 
Under  present  law,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  not  make  available 
economic  injury  disaster  loans  to  busi- 
nesses suffering  loss  due  to  climatic 
catastrophes  or  civil  disorders  unless  the 
affected  area  has  been  designated  a  dis- 
aster area  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
X\ae  or  the  President.  In  many  cases, 
this  means  that  small  businessmen  in 
areas  which  have  little  or  no  agriculture 
cannot  qualify  for  SBA  disaster  assist- 
ance even  if  their  area  has  suffered  flood, 
drought,  fire,  or  other  like  disasters.  Also, 
if  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster  is  local- 
ized in  its  impact,  covering  no  mote  than 
a  single  town  or  county,  the  limited  area 
affected  would  argue  against  a  Presi- 
dential declaration  as  the  Federal  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Administration  now  in- 
terprets the  law. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  proposing  in 
this  bill  the  creation  of  a  new  concept 
called  the  "impacted  disaster":  that  is, 
a  catastrophe  of  a  climatic  or  manmade 
nature  which  Is  localized  In  Impact,  but 
of  sufficient  severity  to  threaten  prop- 
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erty,  public  health,  safety,  or  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  an  area.  The  intent  is 
to  make  such  "impacted  disaster"  areas 
tilgible  for  8BA  economic  injury  disaster 
loans  to  supplement  State  and  local  ef- 
forts In  assisting  the  affected  area.  The 
request  to  have  the  SBA  declare  an  "im- 
pacted disaster"  would  be  made  directly 
to  the  administration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultme  or  through  the 
PDAA  as  under  present  procedures. 

Many  examples  come  to  mind  of  situa- 
tions which  this  legislation  would  seek 
to  relieve:  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
mudslides  and  fires  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, the  disastrous  Are  which  destroyed 
much  of  Chelsea,  Mass  .  in  1974,  the  se- 
vere flooding  suffered  by  businesses  in 
Aimandale,  Va.,  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1972,  and  the  possible  long-term 
impact  of  the  di-ought  condition  in  Cali- 
fornia on  that  State's  fruit  crop  which 
will  redoimd  to  severe  losses  for  can- 
neries In  the  Central  Valley. 

Many  more  examples  could  be  cited. 
but  the  point  is  clear.  Present  disaster 
assistance  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  a 
wide  spectrum  of  possible  catastrophes, 
particularly  when  the  area  affected  is 
nonagi-icultural  or  the  disaster  itself  does 
not  cover  large  regioris.  The  SBA's  ability 
to  tisslst  small  businesses  in  these  situa- 
tions should  not  be  limited  by  FDAA  or 
Agriculture  Department  regulations 


A  SOVIET-EAST  EUROPE 
ORGANIC  UNION  V  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ii 
previous  order  of  tlie  Hoixse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  .^nniinzio  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  distiubed  by  the  revelation.-,  in  a 
recent  Evans  and  Novak  coluinn  indicat- 
ing that  a  high  administration  official. 
namely  Helmut  Somienfeldt.  feels  that 
the  U.S.  pohcy  must  be  "to  strive  for  an 
evolution  tliat  makes  the  relationship 
between  the  Eastern  Europears  and  the 
Soviet  Union  an  organic  one." 

Sonnenf eldt  is  also  quoted  as  saying : 

The  Soviets'  Inability  to  acquire  loyalty  In 
Eastern  Europe  Is  an  unfortunate  historical 
failure  because  Eastern  Europe  i.s  within 
their  scope  and  area  of  natural  Interest.  It  Is 
doubly  tragic  that  In  this  area  of  vital  In- 
terest and  crucial  Importance  It  has  not  been 
possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish 
roots  of  Interest  that  go  beyond  sheer  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  a'oove  quotation  is 
tiue,  I  am  afraid  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  only  conclude  that  a  ^ell-out  of 
the  Eastern  European  peoples  to  tlieir 
brutal  Communist  ovei-lords  is  underway 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  American 
Government.  How  Mr.  Sonnenfe;dt  can 
feel  pitv  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
difiBculties  in  maintaining  tlieir  colonial 
.subjugation  is  j>lmply  bfyond  compre- 
lieixsion  I  liave  addressed  liie  I'ollowiiig 
Kitter  to  Secretary  of  State  Ki.^.singer: 

W.ASHINGTON.  D.C.. 

March  23.  1976. 
Vy.  Hr.Nuv  A.  Kissinger, 
■;■  rretary.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

VT.\n  Mr.  Secretary:  Please  find  eiiiloseU 
;i  copy  of  the  Evans  and  Novak  column,  which 
appeared  In  the  March  22  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 


I  would  be  most  appreciative  If  you  would 
clarify   the  remarks   from  Mr.   Sonnenfeldt 

Ui  this  article,  and  let  me  know  1)  whether 
tlicse  remarks  represent  his  own  views;  2) 
whether  these  remarks  represent  official  U.S. 
policy  toward  Eastern  Europe;  3 1  whether 
you.  a.s  the  US.  Secretary  of  State,  are  fo!- 
lowini;  a  policy  of  responding  to  the  clearly 
visible  aspirations  In  Eaatern  Europe  for  a 
more  autonomous  existence  within  the  con- 
ti'xt  of  a  (Strong  Soviet  geopolitical  Influence." 

.^l?o.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  pre- 
i  se  deHnitlou  of  the  phrases  "organic  union," 
nnd  "a  more  viable,  organic  structure."  Does 
•'T.S  mean  that  the  US  Departmentof  State 
!•?  now  pushing  for  a  Polish.  East  CJerman, 
Czech,  Hungarian.  Rumanian.  Bulgarian, 
yujfoslav.  and  Albanian  ■ornPnlr  union"  like 
ibe  'organic  union  '  v.ox  l>L-iiig  e.xperlenced 
by  ihe  Balilc  States.  Byeloru-s^ia,  Ukraine. 
..lid  all  the  o",her  non-Russian  peoples  be- 
ing oppre.sbcd  and  russified"  by  their  Soviet 
oonquerors  as  -,o-calIed  ■S<nict  .Siclalist  Rc- 
pub'lcs?" 

As  you  know,  on  Decen)ber  12.  the  House  of 
Representati.es  passed  a  resolution,  which  I 
cosponsored.  H.  Res.  864.  "That  notwith- 
.siandlng  any  interpretation  which  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  country  may  attempt  to 
give  to  tlie  Final  Act  of  tiie  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cuoperatlon  in  Europe,  sillied 
;n  Helsiriki.  r  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (i)  that  there  has  been  no 
change  In  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
United  States  on  non recognition  of  the  Il- 
legal seizure  and  annexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  ihe  ihree  Baltic  nation.-^  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  as^.d  Lithuania,  and  i2>  that  It  will 
Lontlnne  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  .States 
not  to  recognl/c  in  any  way  the  annexatlor. 
of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union   ' 

In  his  April  14,  1975  letter  to  me  on  this 
subject,  Assistant  Secretary  Robert  ,J.  Mc- 
Closkey  states,  "We  agree  with  your  views 
that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Conference  should  not  agree  to  recognitioji  by 
the  Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
nexation of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  ' 
If  tills  is  still  the  official  policy  of  the  United 
State?,  Mr  .Secretary,  then  I  would  hope 
that  It  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  not  to  recognize  the  hegemony  of  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  I  would  appreciate  voiir  assur- 
ances on  thl-s  point. 
Sincerely, 

Ff  \  .N  K  .\N  .N  u  N  /.  lo . 
yfci"ber  0/  Congrr<''. 

On  Februaiy  23,  I  alio  wrote  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  urging 
him  to  extend  all  possible  assistance  to 
59  prominent  PoUsl\  intellectuals  in  their 
appeal  for  con.«titutlonally  guaranteed 
civil  liberties  within  their  nation.  In  that 
letter.  I  said. 

.Mr.  Secretary.  I  >jannot.  empliasli-e  ton 
-trougly  that  e\.Tv  public  statement  by  US 
Government  officials  on  behalf  of  tho.5e  bciny 
persecuted  .nakes  a  difference  in  our  cea.se- 
les.s  ideological  struggle  v.ltli  the  Soviei. 
Union  and  its  \a.s.-.al  states  In  the  unremit- 
ting clash  of  interests  ami  Ideivs  betwe-.n  ^ys- 
iem.s  Oi'  mass  slavery  and  individual  free- 
dom, V. ill  and  morale  is  oi  prime  importance, 
not  only  to  the  Anieucan  people  liiem.seiv  :■ . 
but  alio  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nation- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  term  "organic  union" 
sounds  like  our  Government  is  now  advo- 
cating a  policy  of  turning  the  nations  of 
Ea.stem  Eiu'ope  into  Soviet  socialist  re- 
publics. It  tvas  only  a  few  months  ago. 
December  2.  1975,  that  the  House  passed 
the  resolution  I  cosponsored.  House  Reso- 
lution 864,  by  a  vote  of  407  to  0.  putting 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  record 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
longstanding  jiolicy  of  the  United  States 


on  nonrecognition  of  the  Illegal  seizure 
and  annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania,  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
not  to  recognize  in  any  way  the  amiexa- 
tion  of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  current  ad- 
ministration policies  are  weakening  tlie 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  the  spiritual 
struggle  with  Communist  totalitarianism 
and  the  Congress  must  continue  to  make 
its  will  known  that  this  Nation  will  not 
undemiine  the  precious  spiritual  values 
of  democracy  and  freedom  and  will  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the 
captive  nations  as  they  persist  in  their 
.-vtruggle  to  regain  their  national  sover- 
oignty  and  their  rights  to  religious,  cul- 
tural, and  personal  self-determination. 

The  Evans  and  Novak  column  follows : 
I !  torn  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  197C1 

A.  Soviet-East  EtTRopE  'Organic  Union" 

ib>  Ro\i,iaiid  E'.  aiis  and  Robert  Novak) 

luUm:^  debate  was  set  off  within  the  Ford 
n. 'ministration  three  mouths  ago  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  right-hand 
111  .n  declared  in  a  secret  briefing  that  per- 
.•nauent  "organic  "  union  between  the  Soviet 
L'nion  and  Eastern  Europe  is  necessary  to 
avoid  World  War  III. 

That  policy,  going  well  oeyond  any  public 
position  of  the  U.S.  government,  was  enunci- 
ated in  mid-December  by  State  Department 
counselor  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  He  told  a 
Lon  Ion  meeting  of  U.S.  ambassadors  to  Eu- 
ropean nations  that  the  "Inorganic,  unnat- 
ural relationship'  between  Moscow  and 
Eastern  Europe  based  on  Soviet  military 
prowess  threatens  world  peace.  "So, "  he  con- 
cluded, 'it  must  be  oiur  policy  to  strive  for 
;in  evolution  that  makes  the  relationship  be- 
•ween  the  Eastern  Europeans  and  the  Soviet 
Union  an  organic  one." 

When  transcripts  of  Sonnenfeldt 's  remarks 
hit  Washington,  some  officials  complained 
mat  this  amounted  to  U.S.  underwriting  of 
Soviet  dominion  over  Eastern  Europe.  As 
^!.ch,  these  critics  contended,  the  Sonnen- 
teldt  doctrine  never  had  been  U.S.  policy  and 
•  'M  tainly  should  not  be  now. 

Indeed,  what  was  said  three  months  ago 
.M.ay  be  the  victim  of  President  Ford's  elec- 
uon-ycar  liarder  line  which  has  made  "de- 
tente" an  unword.  Xevertheless  the  Sonnen- 
feldt doctrine  e.Kpo.ses  underpinnings  of  de- 
tente as  practiced  in  the  State  Department 
until  recently. 

In  their  beiemljer  briefing  in  London, 
lioth  Kissinger  and  Sonnenfeldt  stressed 
the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  come  to 
tei-ms  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  ar.  emerjjing 
superpower — now  their  principal  rationale 
lor  detente.  Contending  NATO  is  under- 
nnned  by  !►  fliit  t;rans  in  Wcs'.era  Europe. 
Kis.-ingcr  declared;  ■  The  douiu;p.nce  of  Coin- 
nuinlf^.t  parties  In  tl^e  West  i-  una.ceptablc  ' 
Tiiat  doctrine  has  no  cri'ics  •■ithin  tin?  od- 
rriinistr.-.iion — In  total  contrast  to  .Sonnen- 
it-ldt's  message. 

Lacking  the  attractiveness  of  past  empires, 
Sonnenfeldt  declared,  the  Kremlin  relies  on 
"the  presence  of  sheer  Soviet  military  power  " 
to  unify  Eastern  Europe.  Because  "a  more 
v;able,  organic  structure"  Is  lacking,  "the  de- 
sire to  break  out  of  the  Soviet  strait  Jacket" 
has  intensified  among  Eastern  European 
countries. 

The  counselor  saw  this  as  no  boon  for  the 
West,  declaring:  "The  Soviets'  inability  to 
acquire  loyalty  In  Eastern  Europe  is  an  un- 
fortunate historical  failure  because  Eastern 
Europe  Is  within  their  scope  and  area  of 
natural  interest.  It  Is  doubly  tragic  that  in 
this  area  of  vital  interest  and  crucial  Im- 
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portauce  It  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  establish  roots  of  interest 
that  go  beyond  sheer  power." 

After  describing  detente  as  a  means  of 
affecting  the  use  of  Soviet  power,  Sonnen- 
feldt warned  Eastern  Etirope's  "present  un- 
natural relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union" 
may  "sooner  or  later  explode,  caustng  World 
War  m.  This  inorganic,  unnatural  relation- 
ship Is  a  far  greater  danger  to  world  peace 
than  the  conflict  between  East  and  West." 

Sonnenfeldt  cautioned  that  "any  excess 
of  zeal  on  our  part"  could  reverse  the  "de- 
sired process"  (the  Soviet-Eastern  European 
'organic"  union).  Consequently,  he  set  "a 
policy  of  resounding  to  the  elderly  visible 
aspirations  In  Eastern  Europe  for  a  more 
autonomous  existence  wltbln  the  context  of 
a  strong  Soviet  geopolitical  Influence.  This 
has  worked  in  Poland.  The  Poles  have  been 
able  to  overcome  their  romantic  political  in- 
clinations which  led  to  their  disasters  In  the 
past." 

While  declaring  a  post-Tito  retvirn  of 
Yugoslavia  Into  the  Soviet  orbit  would  be  "a 
major  strategic  setback,"  Sonnenfeldt  sug- 
gested the  Yugoslavs  "should  be  less  obnox- 
ious" to  Moscow  and  disabused  of  the  impres- 
sion "they  have  a  free  ride"  of  Independence 
guaranteed  by  Washington. 

Critics  inside  the  administration,  de- 
scribing themselves  as  "appalled"  by  the 
Sonnenfeldt  doctrine,  do  not  propose  en- 
couragement of  futile  anti-Communist  In- 
surrection in  Eastern  Europe.  But  they  be- 
lieve Sonnenfeldfs  conflrmatlon  of  Soviet 
dominion  there  undercuts  Eastern  European 
nationalists  such  as  President  Nlcolae  Ceau- 
cescu  of  Rumania. 

While  ruling  out  Communist  party  control 
in  Portugal  or  Italy,  Dr.  Kissinger's  London 
briefing  blamed  the  danger  on  the  West's 
own  problems,  including  "domestic  paralysis 
in  the  U.S." 

"The  Soviets  are  not  the  key  element  In 
producing  the  present  Instabilities  'that  we 
now  face  in  Western  Europe,"  he  declared. 
"A  Communist  Western  Europe  would  be  a 
headache  for  us.  It  would  be  a  headache  for 
the  Soviets  as  well.  They  probably  prefer 
not  to  see  Communist  powers  taking  over  In 
Western  Europe.  But  In  the  final  analysis 
their  Ideology  requires  them  to  assist  In 
these  efforts." 

To  avoid  a.ssistance  from  Moscow,  Kissin- 
ger asserted,  "we  must  create  the  maximum 
incentives  for  a  moderate  Soviet  course." 
But  Sonnenfeldt,  usually  the  faithful  mirror 
of  his  chief,  goes  even  further  by  putting 
the  U.S.  on  record  for  stabilization  of  tlie 
Soviet  empire  In  Eastern  Etirope  to  preserve 
world  peace. 

GAO  ACCESS  TO  AGENCY  PILES 
BLOCKED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office,  which  is  the  investigative  arm 
of  Congress,  can  be  of  enormous  help  In 
our  efforts  to  conduct  oversight  of  Exec- 
utive agencies.  There  are  literally  dozens 
of  examples  which  might  be  cited  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  GAO 
vv'hen  it  is  permitted  to  do  its  job.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
wliich  requires  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  a  few  executive  agencies 
liave  decided  to  refuse  to  permit  GAO  to 
have  access  to  pertinent  files  and  records. 

As  chaii-woman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information  and  Individual  Rights, 
I  have  experienced  the  most  recent  in  a 
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series  of  refusals  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  grant  OAO  the  necessary  ac- 
cess to  conduct  a  proper  audit.  Several 
months  ago  I  asked  the  OAO  to  audit  the 
Inspection  Di'vision  of  the  I^I,  and  also 
to  determine  whether  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation's  published  listing 
of  its  systems  of  records  on  individuals 
was  complete  and  conformed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Privacy  Act.  I  have 
waited  since  November  while  GAO  nego- 
tiated 'With  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment over  the  "ground  rules"  for  its 
permitted  access  to  FBI  files.  The  matter 
has  still  not  been  resolved.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Attorney  General  are  continu- 
ing to  meet  to  debate  the  issue. 

The  question  of  GAO"s  access  rights  is 
not  a  new  one.  Over  a  year  ago,  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee asked  GAO  to  audit  the  FBI's  do- 
mestic intelligence  operations.  Again, 
months  of  negotiations  ensued  over 
whether  GAO's  legislative  charter  em- 
powered it  to  examine  the  FBI's  investi- 
gative files,  or  whether  its  access  was  re- 
stricted solely  to  records  connected  with 
conducting  financial  audits.  The  question 
was  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  protect 
the  names  of  sensitive  FBI  informants, 
GAO  readily  agreed  to  have  these  names 
deleted  from  the  files  to  which  it  asked 
access.  It  further  agreed  in  compromise 
to  accept  summaries  of  investigative 
files,  rather  than  the  raw  files  them- 
selves. However,  it  wanted  to  verify  the 
siunmaries  the  Bureau  prepai-ed  by  ran- 
domly selecting  certain  documents 
from  the  FBI  case  files  and  comparing 
these  to  the  summaries. 

A  proposal  for  verifying  the  summaries 
was  submitted  to  the  FBI  on  February  4, 
1975.  After  months  of  debate,  the  At- 
torney Creneral  and  the  FBI  Director  re- 
jected the  GAO  verification  proposal.  In 
spite  of  these  severe  limitations,  the  GAO 
submitted  a  report  February  24,  1976, 
entitled  "FBI  Domestic  Intelligence 
Operations — Their  Purpose  and  Scope: 
Issues  That  Need  To  Be  Resolved."  It  is 
an  important  document  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  should  be  done  much  more  exten- 
sively by  GAO.  But  if  GAO  is  prevented 
from  gaining  access  to  necessai'y  files, 
it  will  never  do  so. 

This  problem  was  succinctly  sum- 
marized by  Comptroller  General  Staats 
in  a  letter  dated  July  31,  1975,  to  Hon. 
Otis  Pike,  chainnan  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Mr.  Staats 
explained : 

We  continue  to  have  serio\is  difficulty  in 
obtaining  information  from  and  about  the 
intelligence  community.  .  .  .  On  occasion, 
the  community  cooperates  to  the  extent  of 
giving  us  certain  requested  information  but 
even  then  we  are  afforded  insufficiently 
broad  access  to  agency  records  to  independ- 
ently verify  the  accuracy  and/or  complete- 
ness of  the  material  supplied  to  us,  preclud- 
ing us  from  reporting  to  the  Congress  in  a 
way  that  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
exercse   of    its   oversight   function. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  10.  1974,  to 
Senator  "William  Proxmire,  Mr.  Keller, 
the  Acting  Comptroller  General,  detailed 
the  obstacles  set  up  by  agencies  to  block 
GAO's  effective  oversight  of  the  intelli- 
gence community.  First,  relatively  few 


clearances  are  given,  "not  nearly  enough 
to  allow  us  to  do  ^e  tgrpe  of  job  we 
nomtaUy  expect  to  do."  Ttaen,  \ay  often 
special  clearances,  in  addition  to  "Top 
Secret"  and  "Q"  clearances,  are  required. 

Mr.  Keller  note: 

We  have  teen  told  that  within  the  Defense 
intelligence  community  there  would  be  over 
100  separate  clearances  involved  if  one  per- 
son was  to  gain  access  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

After  an  expensive  and  time  consum- 
ing clearance  process  is  acceded  to  by 
GAO,  the  fiow  of  information  is  limited 
further  on  a  need-to-know  basis.  Then, 
in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  agency,  it 
may  shut  off  entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  Congre^  put 
up  'with  this  situation?  Why  should  we 
allow  om-  own  investigative  arm  to  be  so 
constructed  and  hamp>ered  when  the 
need  for  effective  oversight  is  so  evident? 
The  answer  is  obvious:  We  must  act  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  GAO  has  access 
to  aU  the  information  it  needs  to  do  its 
job.  Although  I  am  convinced  that  GAO 
has  full  access  authority,  it  has  been 
challenged  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Clarifsring  legislation  is  needed.  I  am  con- 
sequently today  introducing  a  bill  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  GAO  access  to  agency 
files  once  and  for  all. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Budgeting 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  authoritj'  given  GAO  to 
obtain  books  and  records  extends  to  man- 
agement as  weU  as  financial  audits.  It  is 
a  simple  bill,  but  it  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem adequately. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  at- 
tempting to  obtain  for  GAO  the  tools  it 
needs  to  conduct  meaningful  investiga- 
tions on  our  behalf.  If  Cougi-ess  intends 
to  take  its  oversight  responsibilities  seri- 
ously, we  must  act  to  expand  our  access 
to  information.  The  first  step  is  to  guar- 
antee GAO  such  access. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  12729 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921,  to  affirm  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  any 
Federal  department  or  establishment  for 
uaanagerial  and  operational  as  weU  as  for 
fiscal  reviews  and  evaluations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
313  of  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  54),  ts  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; "The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  audits  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  and  to  reviews  and  evaluations  under 
section  204  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  and  shall  not  be  restricted  to 
only  those  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  pertaining  to  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, or  application  of  public  funds,  but 
shall  extend  to  all  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  records  within  the  possession  or  control  of 
any  such  department  or  establishment." 


ABA  CALLS  FOR  REFORM  OF  RAPE 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  ttie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  American  Bar  AasodatloD's 
House  of  Delegates  passed  a  resolution 
ealling  for  reform  of  rape  laws  tnciii^ing 
the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  rape 
cases. 

Rape  laws  have  often  resulted  In  a 
trial  of  the  victim's  morality  rather  than 
of  the  accused's  Innocence  or  guilt.  For 
example,  rape  victims  who  take  the  stand 
have  often  been  subjected  to  cross- 
examination  into  their  prior  sexual  his- 
tory with  persons  other  than  the  de- 
fendant. 

Such  evidentiary  rules  lia\e  Impeded 
effective  law  enforcement  in  rape  cases. 
Women  are  reluctant  to  report  and 
prosecute  rape  cases  because  of  the 
humiliating  invasion  of  privacy  they 
must  risk  if  they  do  so. 

The  FBI  has  estimated  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, as  few  as  1  in  10  rapes  are  re- 
ported. 

Yesterday,  along  with  45  coiponsors,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  limit  cross-examina- 
tion regarding  a  victim's  prior  sexual 
history. 

I  commend  tlie  Ainei'icaii  Bar  Associa- 
tion's resolution  and  report  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  text  is  as  follo'.vs: 
Approved  by  the  ABA  House  vr  Delegates, 
Pebri'ary  1975 

LAW    STUDENT    DIvISIOX     .RIim,.     .■:...     112. 

In  lieu  of  the  recommendfttiou  pitseuied 
by  the  Division,  a  substitute  pvopobed  by  the 
Section  of  Criminal  Justice  ;i'id  agreed  to  by 
the  Division,  was  approved  The  nubitltuie 
reads : 

Be  II  Resolved.  That  the  .\iiKricf.n  Bar  As- 
sociation authorizes  the  Prt-^ideut  of  the  As- 
sociation or  his  designee  to  urge  redefinition 
of  rape  and  related  crimes  la  terms  of  "per- 
sons" Instead  of  "women."  and  revision  of 
rules  of  evidence  in  order  to  protect  the 
prosecuting  witness  from  unnecessary  in- 
vasion of  privacy  and  psycholosicai  and  emo- 
tional harm  by: 

a.  Elimination  of  corroboraticn  require- 
ments whlcli  exceed  those  applicable  to  other 
a'-saults, 

b.  Revision  of  the  rules  of  evidence  relating 
to  cross-examlnatioi^  of  the  complaining 
witness, 

c.  Re-evaluatlon  cl  rape  penalties. 

d.  Development  of  new  procedures  for 
police  and  prosecutors  in  processing  rape 
cases. 

e  Establishing  o'  rape  trcutnieiit  and  study 
centers  to  aid  boti>  the  vi'^tim  and  the  of- 
fender 

Rep(>rt 

P.AC  KCROUNti 

The  incident  rate  of  rape  i^  -uyrociieting. 
The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  list«d  15,560 
rapes  reported  In  I960  and  51.000  reported  In 
1970.  but  by  FBI  estimates,  only  one  in  ten 
rapes  is  reported.  In  1973  there  was  one  rape 
every  ten  minutes.  From  1968  through  1973 
there  was  a  63  percent  increase  in  forcible 
rapes  and  statistics  for  the  first  half  of  1974 
show  a  10  percent  increase  over  the  same  pe- 
riod the  previous  year.'  Using  the  present  sta- 
tistics from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  a  woman 
has  al>out  one  chance  In  ten  of  being  raped 
over  a  30-year  period.' 

For  those  who  have  actually  been  raped, 
the  psychological  scars  are  deep  and  long- 
lastlng.  In  interviews  with  victims,  the  stor- 
l«e  are  consistent:  aU  were  terrified,  all  de- 
graded, none  enjoyed  It.*  To  compound  the 
Insult,  rape  victims  tend  to  be  helpful,  non- 
aasertlve,  and  easUy  intimidated — teachers, 
nurses  and  others  who  have  learned  to  serve 
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others.'  The  bumUlatlon  U  exploited  by  a  law 
enforcement  process  that  tells  them  they 
aaked  for  it  or  that  they  are  bad  or  of  leas 
value  due  to  their  experience.  In  response, 
hundreds  of  rape  crisis  centers  have  been  or- 
ganized to  help  victims  deal  with  poUce, 
courts  and  societal  attitudes,  demonstrating 
a  need  for  change  in  the  laws. 

Few  rapists  are  punished  for  their  crime  or 
rehabilitated.  "A  man  who  rapes  a  woman 
who  reports  the  crime  to  police  has  roughly 
seven  chances  out  of  eight  of  walking  away 
without  a  convKtion.  Assuming  only  one 
woman  In  five  reports  the  rape,  his  chances 
increase  to  39  out  of  40."  »  The  Chicago  Crime 
Commis.-,lc.n  reported  that  in  1972  there 
were    ■ 

35.620  r.ipes  coininilted  (p.'<i  iinate) ; 
3,.5C2  rap)es  reported;     - 
833  Mresus  made: 
204  Indictments: 
2i  pleaded  guilty,  and 
8  found  guilty  and  sentenced. 
Despite  the  f.'.erwlielmmg  stmlbtlLs  indi- 
i  atlng    that    the   problem   of   rape   Is   inade- 
quately dealt  with,  only  a  few  states  have 
begun     to    work     toward    rape    prevention 
through  re^i.slon  of  laws  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence,  and   thert-   i.s   no  national  leadership 
wiiatsoever. 

Why  are  so  lew  rai)es  reported?  Many 
women  never  report  rape  because  they  fear 
the  publicity,  the  raplsfs  threats  or  the 
police  and  the  courts.  Their  fear  at  present 
Is  Justified.  Why  do  the  few  reported  rapes 
result  In  so  few  convictions?  The  rape  stat- 
utes, altliough  designed  to  protect  the  vic- 
tim, u.^  enforced  discourage  the  victim  from 
prostcutitig  and  if  the  victim  persists,  mini- 
mize the  prosecution's  chances  of  securing  a 
conviction.  "The  penalties  for  rape  are  severe, 
indicating  society's  coi\cern  to  protect  wom- 
en, yet  no  other  victim  is  .=o  often  treated 
by  the  whole  criminal  law  system  as  de- 
.servlny.  vihnt  .she  pot."  ■ 

Most  states'  rupe  statutes  are  based  on 
an  ojtrtated  moral  code  recognizing  two 
kinds  of  women — bad  women  wlio  enjoy  sex 
and  good  women  who  don't  and  have  to  Ije 
fverpo',', ered.-  Mc^t  laws  equate  rape  with 
normjil  sexual  union.  It  is.  Instead,  the  most 
personal  kind  of  assault.  As  a  result  of  this 
moral  code  a  wom;.n  who  becomes  a  prose- 
cuting witness  in  a  rape  case  faces  unneces- 
.sary  trantna,  social  humiliation,  degrada- 
tion, and  invasion  of  privacy.  Rules  of  evi- 
dence permit  relatively  uncontrolled  Intro- 
ductici;  of  evidence  of  prior  unchastlty,  repu- 
tation !is  to  unchastlty  and  special  instruc- 
tions about  the  victim's  testimony,  suggest- 
ing untruthfulness. 

Tlie  offender  himself  reacts  from  a  desire 
to  satisfy  aggressive  and  violent  tendencies 
rather  than  sexual  desires."  A  Massachusetts 
study  using  personality  tests  and  extensive 
interviews  with  more  than  100  rapists  con- 
cludes that  the  men  were  motivated  by  ag- 
gression. Such  men  over-idealized  their 
mothers  and  women  In  an  abstract  sense, 
but  felt  that  real  women  were  unfaithful, 
dem.mding  and  untrustworthy.  Three  groups 
were  described:  (1)  the  violent  and  aggres- 
sive rapists  who  humUlate  and  defile  their 
victims:  (2)  non -violent  rapists  nmnifesting 
histories  of  voyeurism,  fetishism,  exhibition- 
ism and  repressed  homosexual  tendencies; 
and  (3)  sadistic  psychopathic  rapists.  James 
Selkin.  Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Violence  in  Denver.  Colorado.  In  a  1974 
.study  revealed  similar  patterns.' 

The  antiquated  rape  statutes  not  only  In- 
adequately protect  VI omen,  they  also  exclude 
a  large  group  of  potential  victims,  men.  Men, 
in  almost  ail  states,  cannot  be  the  victims 
of  rape  by  statutory  definition,  yet  homo- 
sexual and  bisexual  rapes  are  said"  to  be  In- 
creasing." Prison  rapes  are  commonplace  and 
well  documented.  Purely  homosexual  rape  Ls 
also  not  rare.  But  "there  seems  to  be  an 
emerging  class  of  rapists  who  are  not  par- 
ticular   about     whom    they     rape     men     or 


women  or  both.  And  male  victims  are  usually 
more  reluctant  than  women  to  press  charges 
if  they  have  been  sexually  assaulted."  "  There 
U  every  reason  to  believe  this  class  of  rape 
victim  shares  women's  traumatic  response  to 
rape  and  its  legal  aftermath. 

All  rape  seriously  threatens  a  person's 
right  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  without 
harassment,  to  privacy,  and  to  the  freedom 
of  one's  personal  life  that  privacy  protects.'" 
The  fear  of  rape  inhibits  the  freedom  of  all 
women.  It  keeps  women  behind  locked  doors, 
afraid  to  accept  high  level  Jobs  and  their 
concommitant  evening  work,  afraid  to  walk 
without  male  escorts,  afraid  to  live  or  work 
alone. 

A  common  suggestion  to  help  curtail  rapes 
reflects  our  society's  attempts  to  skirt,  not 
solve,  the  problem  of  sexual  assault.  Women 
should  stay  home,  locked  In.  When  Prime 
Minister  Oolda  Meir's  all-male  cabinet  pro- 
posed a  curfew  on  Israeli  women  to  curb  an 
outbreak  of  rapes,  she  answered,  "If  there 
is  to  be  a  curfew,  let  the  men  stay  home!"  " 
There  was,  of  course,  no  curtailment  of  the 
freedom  of  potential  rapists,  and  there,  as 
in  the  United  States,  rapes  continue  at  an 
outragecius  rate. 

THE    STATUTES  ' 

Michigan,  California  and  Florida  have  new 
sexual  assault  statutes.  Colorado,  Illinois. 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Mexico  have  studied 
changes.  Several  other  states  are  responding 
to  a  groundswell  of  pressure  to  revise  their 
laws.  Congress,  too,  has  responded.  8.  3280 
would  have  established  a  National  Center 
for  Control  and  Prevention  of  Rape  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  in- 
vestigate the  effectiveness  of  existing  laws, 
societal  attitudes  toward  rape  and  toward 
sextial  roles,  hospital  treatment  of  victims 
and  related  issues.  It  was  vetoed  in  1974 
Enlightened  revision  of  the  criminal  codes 
and  the  riiles  of  evidence  are  not  lobbied  by 
radicals,  but  by  all  people,  for  rape  honors 
no  age.  social,  politlcr.l  or  economic  barrier.". 
All  are  vulnerable. 

Present  law  usually  requires  corroboration 
of  force  and  permits  extensive  examination 
of  tlie  victim's  past  sexual  conduct.  In  addi- 
tion, penalties  are  tlie  same  whether  the  rape 
be  extremely  violent  or  not,  and  by  defini- 
tion, only  women  can  be  raped.  Statutes  de- 
fine rape  as  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
other  than  one's  wife,  by  force. 

Susan  Deller  Rass,  author  of  the  ACLV 
Handbook  on  the  Rights  of  Women,  suggests 
four  tlieories  upon  which  rape  laws  are  based. 
Theorj'  1:  Women  are  deranged.  She  cites 
Wig  more  on  Evidence  §  924(a) : 

"Modern  psychologists  have  amply  studied 
the  behavior  of  errant  young  girls  and 
women  coming  before  the  courts  in  all  sorts 
of  cases.  Their  psychic  complexes  are  multi- 
farious. . . .  One  form  taken  by  these  com- 
plexes is  that  of  contriving  false  charges  of 
sexual  offense  by  men." 

Theory  2 :  Women  want  to  be  raped.  Theory 
3.  Only  a  pure  woman  can  be  raped.  Theory 
4:  Women  are  chaste,  delicate  creatures  be- 
longing to  partlctilar  men.  These  theories 
merge  to  form  a  basis  not  only  for  laws  but 
for  several  legal  doctrines  that  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  convict  a  man  and  subject  a  victim 
to  humiliation.  Special  rules  of  evidence  are 
based  upon  the  myths  that  women  usually 
lie  and  that  they  really  want  to  be  raped. 
Special  cautionary  instructions  are  given  In 
rape  cases  implying  that  the  victim  is  lying 
Evidence  of  unchastlty  is  almost  always  ad- 
mitted on  the  theory  that  once  having  had 
Intercourse  a  woman  Is  likely  to  welcome  all 
.subseqxient  approaches. 

In  most  states  today  rape  is  a  crime  that 
only  a  male  can  commit  upon  a  female.  In 
stales  with  a  state  Constitutional  equal 
rights  amendment,  and  In  aU  states  if  that 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  ratified, 
rape  laws  wlU  require  reform.  Reformed  stat- 
utes V.  Ill  i-efer  to  a  victim  and  an  actor,  thus 
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protecting  mien  a.s  weU  as  women!  froln  sexual 
assault. 

Most  rape  statutes  require  6orrot>oratlon. 
Sven  though  the  motivation  for  fUaehood  ta 
strong  in  cases  such  as  fraud.  lUeigltlniacy 
and  i>aternlty  hearings,  transactions  between 
a  decedent  and  one  In  a  confidential  relation- 
ship and  sexual  offenses  of  all  kinds,  the 
common  law  required  corroboration  only  in 
rape  and  perjury.  In  imposing  an  evldentlM^ 
standard  more  befitting  a  public  event,  the 
law  frustrates  the  prosecution  of  an  inherent- 
ly furtive  act.'o  This  imposition  of  a  corrobo- 
ration requirement  in  rape  cases,  but  not 
others,  raises  a  substantial  equal  protection 
question.'- 

If  the  victim  did  anything  that  might  be 
construed  as  encoura,gemeut,  or  If  she  failed 
to  resist  to  the  end,  her  chances  of  successful 
rrosecution  are  slight.  The  victim's  age.  ap- 
pearance, dress,  and  habits  are  all  pertinent 
in  calculating  encouragement.  By  requiring 
the  victim  to  resist  to  the  utmost  until  the 
act  Is  completed  or  until  her  mtad  is  over- 
come by  abject  fear  for  her  life,  the  law 
requires  of  a  rape  victim  a  level  of  resistance 
required  in  no  other  crime  of  violence.  It 
denies  the  victim  the  opportunity  rationally 
to  assess  the  danger  and  choose  the  safest 
course  of  action.  Indeed,  it  forces  the  victim 
to  ignore  the  advice  generally  given  by  the 
police  about  victim  behavior  in  the  course 
of  robberies  and  other  crimes  of  violence.'* 
The  Irony  Is  this:  although  women  have  been 
counseled  not  to  fight,  if  a  victim  shows  no 
overt  signs  of  struggle,  such  as  bruises  and 
scratches,  she  Is  presumed  to  have  consented. 

Even  though  all  rapes  except  statutory 
rapes  require  the  actor  to  overcome  the  vic- 
tim's resistance,  some  involve  greater  force 
than  others.  Reform  legislation  recognizes 
this;  thus,  permitting  a  closer  tailoring  of 
the  charge  to  the  actual  seriousness  of  the 
assault.  For  example,  serious  injury  coupled 
with  penetration  would  constitute  a  first 
degree  assault.  Le^s  serious  assaults  would  be 
penalized  less. 

Every  person  has  a  right  to  decline  sexual 
activity  and  every  rape  victim  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law.  In  spite  of  that  premise, 
most  states  admit  evidence  of  prior  sexual 
activity,  of  reputation  for  unchastlty,  and 
sexual  activities  between  the  defendant  and 
the  victim  as  tending  to  show  a  scheme,  plan 
or  system.  Of  course,  there  are  situations  in 
which  the  latter  might  be  relevant  to  the 
Issue  of  rape;  therefore,  carefully  drafted 
legislation  would  require  a  pre-presentment 
voir  dire  outside  the  Jury's  presence,  to  deter- 
mine the  admissibility  of  any'  prior  sexual 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  Generally, 
if  present,  evidence  of  unchastlty  is  highly 
prejudicial  and  Is  an  inhibiting  factor  In  en- 
forcement of  rape  laws. 

Legislatures  can  and  do  make  rules  of  evi- 
dence which  the  courts  will  accept.  Such 
can  be  the  case  with  the  evidentiary  provi- 
sions of  the  reform  rape  statues.  They  reflect 
an  overriding  policy  concern  that  all  pet^Ie 
be  effectively  protected  by  the  sexual  assault 
law,  that  their  rights  of  privacy  be  respected 
at  trial,  and  that  the  legal  process  not 
threaten  and  further  victimise  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  effective  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law  is  rendered  Impossible.*" 

Reforms  would  not  deny  to  rape  defend- 
ants any  opportunity  now  accorded  persons 
charged  with  other  crimes.  They  would  still 
have  available  all  the  traditional  safeguards 
against  false  charges  on  which  the  law  right- 
ly relies;  police  Investigation,  prosecutwlal 
discretion,  the  reasonable  doubt  burden  of 
proof,  and  the  aolllty  of  the  Jury  to  evaluate 
the  issue  of  credibility .=" 

Special  evidence  rules  In  rape  cases  should 
.be  abandoned.  The  distinction  between  rape 
victims  and  victims  of  other  crimes  shouljd 
be  abolished.  The  resistance  standard  should 
depend  only  upon  wliat  is  reaaoiiable  under 
the  circumstances.  The  law  Itself  should  be 


cbaBged  to  cover  all  types  of  sexual  assault. 
Including  those  against  men,  carrying.  In 
many  instances,  lower  i>enaltles  than  now 
exist.  Basically,  new  sexual  assault  statutes 
should  recognize  rape  as  a  crime  of  violence. 
not  of  sexual  passion. 

MEED    FOE    CHANCE  ^ 

Reform  legislation  should  deal  with  tlie  re- 
quirement of  force,  with  non-consent  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  rape.  They  would  deal 
with  admissibility  of  past  sexual  conduct  of 
the  victim  and  they  would  redefine  rape  In 
terms  of  persons  rather  than  women  so  that 
male  rape  could  be  prosecuted  for  the  crime 
that  It  Is. 

(1)  Treat  rape  and  other  forms  of  sexual 
assault  as  crimes  of  violence. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  requirement  thai  the 
victim  resist  to  the  utmost. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  requirement  of  corrob- 
oration. 

(4)  Diminish  personal  harassment  of  the 
victim  by  controlling  the  Introduction  of 
evidence  of  the  victim's  past  consensual  sex- 
ual beha'.ior. 

<5)  Establish  degrees  of  crimes  of  sexual 
assault  according  to  the  severity  and  type  of 
coercion  and  violence. 

(6)  Define  the  crime  of  sexv.al  assault  In 
non-sex -specific  terms  such  as  "victim," 
"person,"  or  "actor." 

Other  possible  reforms  might  include  the 
following  embellishments  on  the  ba.sic  prem- 
ises described  above. 

(1)  Define  clearly  and  specifically  the  acts 
which  constitute  sexual  assault,  in  language 
which  describes  the  behavior  of  the  offender 
only. 

(2(  Include  in  the  definition  of  sexual 
assavilt  all  forms  of  intention  sexual  con- 
tact, such  as  sodomy,  to  simplify  enforce- 
ment and  recognize  that  sexual  assaults  take 
forms  too  numerous  to  be  covered  by  sepa- 
rate laws. 

(3)  Lower  the  absolute  age  of  statutory 
rape  to  12.  Where  the  victim  is  12  to  16, 
there  should  be  a  presumption  of  sexual  as- 
sault only  U"  the  actor  is  related  to  the 
victim,  a  member  of  the  same  iioiisehold, 
or  in  a  position  oX  authority. 

(4)  Protect  married  and  divorcing  person.s 
from  sexual  assault  by  the  spouse. 

The  Michigan  legislation  is  reproduced 
foUowing  this  report  as  a  guide  and  example 
of  progressive  legislation. 

Connie    Boekenh.\gek. 

Division  Delegate. 
Stark  Ligon, 

Division  Delegate. 
FEBr-U-AHY  1975. 
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gan Women's  Task  Force  on  Rape,  JanBen- 
Dor.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  Virginia 
Ncrdby,  J.D.,  supra. 

Hov  .1.  Substitute  foe  Sek.ate  Bill  No.  1207 
(Final  version  as  passed  by  Michigan 
Legislature) 
Sec.  520J.  (1)  Evidence  of  sp»ecific  instances 
of  the  victim's  sexual  conduct,  opinion  evi- 
dence of  the  victim's  sexual  conduct,  and 
reputation  evidence  of  the  victim's  sexual 
conduct  BliaU  not  be  admitted  under  Sec- 
tions 520B  to  520G  unless  and  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Judge  finds  that  the  foUow- 
ing proposed  evidence  is  material  to  a  fact 
at  issue  In  the  case  and  that  its  Inflammatory 
cr  prejudicial  nature  does  not  outweigh  Its 
probative  value: 

(A)  Evidence  of  the  victim's  past  sexual 
cor-duct  with  the  actor. 

(B)  Evidence  of  specific  instances  of  sex- 
ual activity  showing  the  source  or  origin  of 
semen,  pregnancy,  or  disease. 

(2)  If  the  defendant  proposes  to  offer  evi- 
dence described  in  subsection  (1)  (A)  or  (B) , 
the  defendant  within  10  days  after  the  ar- 
raignment on  the  Information  shall  file  a 
v/ritten  motion  and  offer  of  proof.  The  court 
may  ordei'  an  In  camera  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  evidence  is  the  course 
of  the  trial  that  may  make  the  evidence  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (1)  (A)  [or  (B)  ]  admis- 
sible, the  Judge  may  order  an  in  camera 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  proposed 
evidence  is  admissible  under  subeectlon  (1). 


EXPLANATION  OF  CALCULATIONS 
USED  IN  TRUTH  IN  DEFENSE  BUL- 
LETIN NO.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  use  all  of  my 
time.  I  placed  in  the  special  orders  today 
a  response  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  on  the 
basis  of  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  that  he 
sent  to  tiie  mwnbership  concerning  the 
Minuteman  Missile  and  keeping  the  pro- 
duction line  open. 

I  will  be  doing  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  send- 
ing out  Dear  Colleague  letters  that  at- 
tempt to  clarify,  from  now  until  budget 
time — and  it  was  my  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  fMr.  Kebip) 
would  be  here  to  hear  this — and,  hope- 
fully, additional  bulletins  I  send  out  will 
be  met  with  some  contest.  It  would  be 
my  hope  t^at  we  could  debate  the  mat- 
tere  of  defense  in  some  detail  before  we 
come  up  with  the  budget,  so  that  we  may 
have  some  greater  clarity  before  defense 
budget  time  comes  around. 

Hard-target  lethality  of  a  missile  is 
approximated  by  taking  the  two-thirds 
power  of  the  yield — explosive  energy — 
of  each  reentry  vehicle — ^RV — and  divid- 
ing by  the  square  of  the  inacimracy: 
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Input  figures  (throwneight.  yield,  ac- 
curacy and  numbers  of  RV's  per  missUe  > 
for  U.S.  missiles  have  been  widely  pub- 
licized in  the  unclassified  literature.  So- 
viet figures  are  somewhat  le.-'s  clear,  and 
require  further  explanation: 

Accuracy:  On  several  occasions,  form- 
er Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesin- 
ger  has  referred  to  Soviet  tests  possibly 
achieving  accuracy  between  one  quarter 
and  one  third  of  a  mile.  I  have  used  0.3 
mile  as  a  midrange  figure,  except  for  the 
SS-16  which  is  believed  somewhat  le.'i.s 
accurate.  The  figures  arc  soniewhat  gen- 
erous, in  that  they  are  based  on  best-test 
reports  rather  than  real-life  operational 
missiles  over  operational  ranges,  and  also 
in  that  even  Dr.  Schlesinger  expressed 
some  skepticism  tiiat  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  this  level  of  performance. 

Yield:  According  to  the  rule  of  thumii 
known  as  Walsh's  law.  at  a  given  level 
of  technology,  warhead  weight  is  propor- 
tional to  area  destructive  iJOwer,  whicii 
in  turn  is  defined  as  the  two-thirds  pow- 
er of  each  RV  times  the  number  of  RV's. 
I  have  assumed  Mlnuteman  III  yield-to- 
weight  technology  of  0.384  megaton- 
equivalents  per  1.000  pounds,  which  is 
probably  somewhat  generous. 

SS-16:  I  have  found  it  difificult  to  find 
unclassified  information  on  this  missile. 
Throwweight  is  generally  described  a.^ 
Minuteman-size ;  I  have  assumed  It  to  be 
slightly  larger.  While  Mr.  Kemp  de- 
scribes the  SS-16  as  a  MIRV,  the  latest 
posture  statement  of  the  Chaii-man  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  says  that  to  date 
"it  has  been  tested  only  with  a  single 
warhead."  Thus.  I  cannot  estimate  how 
many  RV's  a  MIRV  SS-16  would  have. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
hard-target  lethality  of  a  MIRV  SS-16 
on  the  basis  of  technology  and  tlirow- 
weight.  Within  certain  limits,  hard-tar- 
get lethality  is  mdependent  of  numbers 
of  RV's,  since  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
RV's  per  missile  is.  according  to  WaLsh'.s 
law.  offset  by  a  reciprocal  decrease  or 
increase  in  yield  per  RV. 

Numbers  of  RV's  per  mi.ssile:  Tlie  pos- 
ture statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  has 
described  the  SS-18  as  carrying  8  RV's. 
the  SS-19  as  carrying  6,  and  the  SS-1 7  as 
carrying  4. 

I  include  the  following : 

Truth  ix  Defl.ssv 

Today  Congressman  Tom  Downey  (D  NYi , 
.*  member  of  the  Hoiise  Armed  Services  Coni- 
ittittee.  Issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  "TRUTH 
IN  DEFENSE"  bulletins.  The  purpose  of  the 
biilletlns  will  be  to  correct  specific  erroneous 
or  misleading  statements  by  prominent  flg- 
lues  on  questions  of  national  defense.  Most, 
but  not  all,  of  the  bulletins  wUl  deal  with 
incorrect  exaggeration  of  Soviet  military  ca- 
pability, minimization  of  V.S.  capability,  or 
e<Hpgpratlon  of  the  capability  of  proposed 
IS    weapons  :.y«;feiii=;    r-^Tue   bvHetins   will 


respond  to  distortion  having  a  thrust  oppo- 
site to  that  Just  de.scribed. 

All  bulletins  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  press  who  cover  military  matter.'; 
Anyone  who«e  statements  are  disputed  by  a 
bulletin  win  be  gi\en  an  opportunity  to 
reply.  All  bulletins  will  incorporate  the 
strictest  possible  .stuiLdardi>  of  factual  accu- 
racy and  will  avoid  exaggeration  or  selective 
omission  for  the  sake  of  malcing  a  point:  in 
the  event  an  error  in  a  bulletin  Ciu  be  dem- 
onstrated. Ctongres-sman  Downey  will 
promptly  ih..ue  a  corrective  follow-up  bul- 
letin. 

The  liist  buUeitii  deals  v\,lli  an  argument 
made  by  Congres-sitian  Jack  Kemp  (R-NY)  in 
opposition  to  the  Department  of  Defenses 
decision  to  termiiiate  production  of  the  Mln- 
uteman III  ICBM  Tl\e  bulletin  Is  attached. 
as  Ls  the  accompanying  announcement  letter. 

The  second  bulletin  will  dispute  a  com- 
parison of  U.S.  and  Sc>viet  missile  strength 
made  by  former  Gciernor  Ronald  Reagan. 

For  further  ti\forniaUon  coiuact:  Bob 
Sheiniaa  CiO'^)  22.1.   4872 

WASHlNcrcN     D.f  . 

Marc'ii  18.  197C 
Di  AU  C'li  i-sacuk:  I  have  become  Increfis- 
mtjly  di-.turbed  at  tlie  quantilv  of  Incorrect 
or  misleading  iiifuruiation  on  queslioas  of 
national  defense  which  has  been  dissemi- 
nated over  the  ppsi  (ew  months  In  an  at- 
tempt to  set  the  re.-ord  stratglu.  I  am  now 
Inltiatint;  a  tierie^  of  "Truth  in  Defense" 
buUeims  respctnriiut.'  '  •  public  statomeni-. 
which  m  my  vie'.\  refjiiire  cone  '  ion 

My  purpose  i.  not  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
anyone,  but  to  provide  all  of  us  with  a  fac- 
tually and  conceptually  sound  framework 
upon  which  to  base  our  decisions  on  ques- 
tion.s  of  national  defense.  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide fair  opportunity  for  all  tildes  to  be  heard. 
I  intend  to  observe  the  following  procedures: 

1 .  Ear-h  "Truth  In  Defen.se"  bulletin  will  be 
circulated  In  the  form  of  a  Dear  Colleague 
letter.  One  legislative  day  after  the  letter  is 
circulated.  I  will  discuss  its  contents  on  the 
floor  i-.'  a  sf>ecial  order.  Thus,  any  Member  of 
Con;  11-.^  who.se  statements  are  criticized  In 
a  bi-llotin  will  have  the  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  public  debate.  I  might  add  that  the 
more  ccmment.s  I  c»n  elicit  the  happier  I 
will  be.  whether  'he  c<>mments  ngree  or  dis- 
agree w  ith  me. 

2.  I  expect  a  sub.siantlal  number  of  my 
bulleiiiis  to  take  Issue  with  persons  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress.  In  such  cases,  I 
will  .send  tliem  advance  copies  of  my  com- 
ments and  will  offer  to  circulate  their  replies 
together  with  my  own  statements. 

^iiicercly. 

Thomas  J.  Downey, 

Member  of  Congress. 

I'litjrH  IN-  Dri'-ENSE.  Part  Onr 

SiATEMENT 

Di  AP.  Coi.leache:  On  February  19.  197C.  O'v 
colleague  Jack  Kemp  circulat<,'d  a  Dear 
Colleague  letter  .■.huh  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

"A.S  yt'U  know.  tl;e  defeivse  bvidget  for  fi.s- 
cal  year  1977  does  not  provide  for  further 
production  of  tiie  .Vlinuteman  III,  our  onlii 
land-based  Interconilnental  ballistic  missile 

"At    'his   time  -.'.c  !iave  no  Salt  IT  arcovd 


The  Soviet  Union  is  pressing  ahead  with  de- 
ployment of  iowi  new,  ICBM  systems  and 
has  a  fifth  new  system  underway.  Our  pro- 
posed replacement  for  the  Mlnuteman  III 
(the  ^^X)  is  not  exen  a  fixed  concept  at  this 
point,  and  would  not  near  the  deployment 
stage  until  1986." 

Congressman  Kemp  then  concluded  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  reverse  its 
decision  to  discontinue  prodtiction  of  the 
.Ml;i\>  eiiian  III  ICBM. 

RrSPONSE 

Fact  No.  1.  Tlie  Minuteinan  II  is  not  our 
only  U;nd-l)a.sed  intercontinental  ballistic 
mls.si!e  In  addition  to  oiur  660  Miuutemen 
Ills,  wc  also  have  450  Mlnuteman  lis  and  54 
Tit.ui  lis. 

Fact  No.  2.  It  Is  true  that  the  new  MX 
ICBM  will  not  be  ready  until  the  1980b.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  replace  an  entire  mis- 
sile t<»  increase  capability.  Within  three 
years-  that  Is,  within  Just  a  few  mouths  of 
the  time  the  additional  Mlnuteman  III  mis- 
siles advocated  by  Congressman  Kemp  will 
t)e  available — we  wrill  be  able  to  replace  the 
Mlnuteman  III  warhead,  called  the  Mark  12, 
with  an  Improved  version  called  the  Mark 
12A.  This  new  v/arhead,  accompanied  by 
accuracy  Improvements  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  us  at  that  time,  will  have  approxi- 
mately seven  times  the  hard  target  kill  power 
of  Its  predecessor;  that  Is,  it  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  replacing  the  Mlnuteman  III  with  n 
new  nii.ssile  seven  times  as  heavy.  In  con- 
trast, replacing  Mlnuteman  lis  with  present 
Mlnuteman  Ills  as  Congi-essman  Kemp  rec- 
omnieiids  would  increase  per-mlsslle  hard 
target  capability  only  by  about  17',.  (It 
woi'ld  Increase  soft  target  capability  about 
50'  ,  but  we  already  have  more  soft  target 
(apability  than  we  could  ever  use.) 

Fact  No.  3.  There  is  no  military  validity  in 
the  proposition  that  we  should  build  a  new 
ICBM  Just  because  the  Soviets  are  doing  so 
With  one  exception,  U.S.  and  Soviet  ICBMs 
would  not  engage  each  other:  thus,  it  ts 
meaningless  to  compare  them.  The  exception 
is  an  attack  by  Soviet  ICBMs  against  our 
ICBM  silos.  In  this  case,  the  rational  response 
is  to  Improve  the  survivability  of  the  silos, 
perhaps  by  upgrading  the  sUo  or  going  to  a 
mobile  multiple-shelter  system.  (Even  those 
steps  are  effective  only  up  to  a  point.  The 
only  enduring  way  to  protect  our  ICBMs  is  to 
limit  Soviet  accuracy  by  treaty — but  that  is 
another  subject  for  another  letter.)  To  put 
a  new  missile,  whether  It  be  Mlnuteman  ni 
or  any  other  missile,  into  the  old  silo  would 
be  an  Ineffective  response  to  a  new  Soviet 
ICBM,  since  the  new  missile  would  be  as 
vulnerable  as  the  old  one. 

Fact  No.  4.  To  reiterate,  there  Is  no  mili- 
tary validity  In  comparing  our  ICBM  capa- 
bility with  that  of  the  Soviets.  But  I  know 
from  experience  that  no  matt«r  how  many 
times  I  say  this,  people  will  still  ask,  "Who's 
ahead?  ■  Therefore,  with  stUl  another  warn- 
ing tliat  these  comparisons  are  mere  aca- 
demic eserclBes.  I  offer  the  results  of  my  cal- 
culations, which  are  based  on  unclassified 
sources : 

Minuteman  III  with  Mark  12A  and  asso- 
ciated improvements  will  have: 

8  times  the  hard  target  capability  of  the 
Soviet  SS-16  MIRV. 

6  times  the  hard  targe!  capabili'y  of  the 
St.iie^  .«P    17  MTRV 
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2  times  the  hard  target  capability  of  the 
Soviet  SS-18  MIRV. 

4  times  the  bard  target  capability  ot  the 
Soviet  SS-19  MIRV. 

.-  Since  I  have  been  unable  to  obtfUn  any 
'Unclassified  Information  on  tbe.'fLftb  new 
system"  mentioned  by  my  colleague,  I  am 
unable  to  disctiss  it  further  In  thia  public 
.  letter. 

Fact  No.  5.  Whether  the  Soviets  have  one 
new  ICBM  design  or  five,  or  fifty,  is  of  no 
particular  significance.  What  counts  Is  tbelr 
total  capability  In  relation  to  oitr  ability  to 
counter  them.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  their  capability  Is  deployed  in  large 
.numbers  of  similar  missiles  or  in  smaller 
groups  of  diverse  missiles.  In  general,  our 
superior  technology  allows  us  to  have  higher 
confidence  in  our  designs  and  thus  to  pro- 
duce fewer  of  them  than  the  Soviets. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  argue  {gainst 
Minuteman  IH  or  for  Mark  12A.  (In  fact. 
I  see  little  purpose  in  either.  Some  of  the 
future  letters  in  this  series  will  point  out 
factual  errors  made  in  support  of  conclusions 
with  which  I  agree.)  Rather,  my  purpose 
is  to  help  all  of  us  to  develop  the  best  pos- 
sible factual  and  conceptual  base  upon 
which  to  make  our  defense  decisions. 

An  advance  copy  of  this  letter  has  been 
delivered  to  Jack  Kemp.  I  will  be  discussing 
this  matter,  hopefully  with  blm,  in  a  special 
order  I  have  taken  for  Monday,  March  16. 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  attend.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  have  any  questions  or 
would  like  further  information,  please  con- 
tact me  on  x53335  or  Bob  Sherman  of  my 
staff  on  X54872. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Downet, 
ATember  of  Congress. 

WASHmcTON,  D.C., 

February  19, 1076. 

Dear  CoLL^LActiE :  As  you  know,  the  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  y«ar  1977  does  not  provide 
for  further  production  of  the  Mlnuteman  m, 
our  only  land-based  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile. 

At  this  time  we  have  no  Salt  n  accord. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  pressing  ahead  with  de- 
ployment of  foiu-  new,  ICBM  systems  and  has 
a  fifth  new  system  underway.  Our  proposed 
replacement  for  the  Mlnuteman  ni  (tba 
MX)  Is  not  even  a  fixed  concept  at  this 
point,  and  woiild  not  near  the  deployment 
stage  until  1985. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  production  of  the 
Minuteman  in  and  I  have  requested  this  in 
the  attached  letter  to  the  President.  If  you 
believe  as  I  do  that  it  ie  unwise  and  costly 
to  terminate  our  Mlnuteman  III  production 
at  this  time,  I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in 
signing  the  attached  letter. 

If  you  have  any  questions  no  this  issue. 
Please  contact  me.  If  you  would  like  to  oo- 
£ign,  please  phone  Ann  at  extension  65265. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kemp. 


The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENT:  We  are  disturbed  over 
the  decision  of  the  Administration  to  halt 
production  of  the  Minuteman  in  Intercon- 
;tlnental  ballistic  missile  even  prior  to  the 
conapletion  of  Salt  n  talks. 

As  you  know,  the  Mlnuteman  m  is  the 
only  land-based  ballistic  missile  now  being 
produced  by  the  United  States.  The  proposed 
replacement  for  the  Minuteman  ni  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  d^loyed  until 
well  into  the  next  decade,  and  at  this  stage 
is  not  even  a  fixed  concept. 

While  a  halt  In  Minuteman  ni  production 
would  leave  us  without  any  land-based 
ICBM   in  production,  the  Soviet  UBIob  Is 


pressing  forward  with  deployment  of  four 
new  VCSStL  ^stems,  and  has  a  fifth,  even 
moTB  advanced,  line  in  the  olfing.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Rximsfeld  has  already  informed 
this  Congress  In  the  new  defense  posture 
statement  that  a  continuation  of  these  c\3x- 
rent  Soviet  strategic  programs  could  threat- 
en the  survivability  of  the  Minuteman  with- 
in a  decade. 

A  Salt  n  accord  might  put  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  halt  the  Minuteman  ni 
in  perspective;  however,  we  have  not  seen 
this  accord  and  we  cannot  condone  foreclos- 
ing our  options  regarding  the  accord  by  hav- 
ing no  Minuteman  m  in  production. 

The  material  costs  of  shutting  down  the 
production  line  would  be  very  high  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  reassemble  the  ex- 
pert subcontractors  and  vendors  necessary  to 
restart  the  line. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Salt  n  accord,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  viable  replacement  for  the 
Minuteman  m  at  this  time,  and  In  realistic 
recognition  of  Soviet  advemces  in  the  field  of 
ICBM  deployment,  we  request  that  you  re- 
verse the  decision  on  the  Minuteman  in  and 
provide  for  production  of  this  system  to 
continue. 


ACTS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
AND  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE 
SPEAKER  —  DECEMBER  2  TO 
MARCH    19 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  Diggs)  is  rec- 
(%:nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGCrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  adopted 
a  number  of  acts  since  last  I  reported 
to  the  House  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  December  17  1975. 

The  House  Committee  on  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  has  in  its  files  Council  com- 
mittee reports  and  copies  of  acts,  if  Mem- 
bers desire  further  information. 

The  Council  acts  are  listed  below: 
Acts  Adopted  by  the  Coii?Jcri.  of  the  Districi 

OF  COLtTMBIA,  AND  WllEKE  NErESSART  TRANS- 
MUTED  TO   THE    SFE'UCIER    OF    THE    HOUSE    Of 

Representatives     Between     December     2, 

1975,  AND  March  19,  1976 

Act  1-69.  To  provide  for  the  tssuance  of  spe- 
cial registration  certificates  and  identifica- 
tion tags  for  motor  vehicles  operated  by  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  resident  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Adopted  by  the  Coimcil  on 
November  4,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor,  No- 
vember 20,  1975.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker, 
December  3,  1975. 

Act  1-70.  To  amend  the  law  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla  relating  to  the  licensing  of  fu- 
neral directors,  exhibitions  of  martial  arts, 
and  for  other  piu-poses.  Adopted  by  the 
CouncU  on  November  4,  1975.  Signed  by  the 
Mayor.  November  20,  1975.  Transmitted  to 
the  Speaker,  December  3,  1975. 

Act  1-71.  To  author! Te  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  into  the  Interstate  Parole 
and  Probation  Compact.  Adopted  by  the 
Council,  November  18,  1975.  Signed  by  the 
Mayor,  December  4,  1975.  Transmitted  to  the 
Speaker,  December  15,  1975. 

Act  1-72.  To  amend  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1974  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  appeals  relating  to  real  prop- 
erty tax  assessments,  equalization,  or  valua- 
tions. Adopted  by  the  CouncU,  November  18, 
1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor,  December  4,  1975. 
Transmitted  to  the  Speaker,  December  15, 
1976. 

Act  1-73.  To  authorize  administrative  or 
supervisory  school  officers  who  are  granted 
sabbatical  leave  to  receive  one-hali  of  their 


annual  salaries.  Adopted  by  the  CoimcU,  No- 
vember 18, 1976.  .Sign 3d  by  the  Mayor,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1975.  Transmuted  to  the  Speaker, 
December  15,  1975. 

Act  1-74.  To  amend  the  Air  Quality  Con- 
trol Regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
relating  to  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels. 
Adopted  by  the  Council,  November-  18.  1975. 
Signed  by  the  Mayor,  December  5,  1975. 
Transmitted  to  the  Sjieaker,  December  15. 
1975. 

Act  1-75.  To  revise  the  rates  oi  insiu-ance 
on  motor  vehicles  for  hire  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Adopted  by  the  Council  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  December 

15,  1975.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  Decem- 
ber 18,  1975. 

Act  1-81.  To  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
owners  of  certain  prc%>ertles  in  Square  S-5542 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Adopted  by  the 
CouncU  December  2,  1975.  Signed  by  the 
Mayor  December  23,  1975.  Transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  January  5,  1976. 

Act  1-83.  To  extend  the  time  within  which 
the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  miist 
act  to  establish  tax  Incentives  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  according  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Real  Property  Tax  Revision  Act  of 

1974.  Adopted  by  the  Council  December  16. 

1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  January  7,  1976. 
Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  Januarj'  23,  1976. 

Act  1-84.  To  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Employee  Non-Liability  Act  to  provide  for 
the  Indemnification  of  medical  employees  in 
cert:iln  circumstances.  Adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil December  16,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor 
January  9,  1976.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
January  23,  1976. 

Act  1-85.  To  establish  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Advisory  Neighborhood  Com- 
missions; their  internal  operating  structure: 
their  relationships  to  other  governmental 
and  private  entities;  and  their  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  Adopted  by  the 
Council  December  16,  1975.  Signed  by  the 
Mayor  January  9,  1976. 

Act  1-87.  To  Insure  the  further  develop- 
ment and  specifications  of  Affirmative  Action 
employment  plans  by  all  District  govern- 
ment agencies.  Adopted  by  the  Council  De- 
cember 2.  1975.  Vetoed  by  the  Mayor  Decem- 
ber 24,  1975.  Reehacted  by  the  Council  Janu- 
ary 19,  1976.  Approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  February  27,  1976.  Transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  March  4,  1976.  Disapproving 
Resolution  H.  Con.  Res.  579  Introduced  March 
9,  1976,  and  referred  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

Act  1-89.  To  provide  for  the  semi-annual 
safety  inspection  of  all  buses  registered  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Adopted  by  the  CouncU  December  16. 
1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  February  6,  1976. 
Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  February  16. 
1976. 

Act  1-91.  To  amend  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1975,  as  amended,  and  to  adopt  Implementing 
regulations.  Adopted  by  the  Council  Decem- 
ber 16,  1975.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  February 
6,  1976.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker  Febru.\rv 

16,  1976. 

Act  1-92.  To  provide  for  certain  protections 
to  consumers  piu-chasing  memberships  In 
health  clubs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  other  purposes.  Adopted  by  the  Council 
January  13,  1976.  Signed  by  the  Mayor  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1976.  Transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
Febr'uarv  19,  3  076. 


ABUSES    IN    THE    SECOND    MORT- 
GAGE MARKET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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abusive  practices  iii  the  second  mortgage 
market,  H.R.  12599. 

This  bill  is  Intended  only  to  prohibit 
those  practices  which  so  often  result  In 
foieclosm-e  on  the  house — because  the 
lender  exceeded  credit  while  knowing 
the  consumer  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  payment  schedule. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  incidents  of 
this  sort,  but  let  me  briefly  explain  the 
one  In  California  which  prompted  me  to 
introduced  this  bill: 

An  elderly  widow  was  having  trouble 
making  ends  meet  on  the  upkeep  of  her 
home.  Tlie  original  mortgage  had  been 
paid  off  while  her  husband  was  alive. 
After  his  death,  however,  the  widow  had 
to  tsJce  out  a  loan — from  a  large  bank — 
to  make  small  home  repairs.  Tlien  her 
ta.xes  went  up.  and  the  bank  vsould  not 
let  her  refinance  the  loan  for  more  ca.'<h 
since  her  fixed  income  would  not  permit 
larger  payments.  So  she  opened  the  yel- 
low pages  and  called  a  finance  company 
which  advertised  fast  and  easy  cash.  In 
fact,  the  salesman  would  even  come  to 
her  house — something  important  to  the 
elderly  with  limited  mobility.  The  sale.s- 
man    immediately    called    on    her    and 
agreed  to  make  her  a   loan   with   loi-. 
monthlj-  payments,  at  a  high  interest 
rate.  Her  house  was  put  up  as  collateral 
With  rising  expenses  and  a  fixed  income 
she  soon  fell  behind  in  these  payments, 
and  the  salesman  refinanced  a  new  loan 
This  time,  he  also  conveniently  neglected 
to  tell  her  about  the  final  payment,  the 
■  balloon,"   which  would  be  several  times 
the  amount  of  all  the  monthly  payment?. 
He  knew  she  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  balloon  payment,  and  would  have  to 
keep  refinancing  the  loan,  each  time  with 
lov  er  monthly  payments,  a  higher  bal- 
loon payment  and,  of  course,  much  more 
total  debt.  This  was  fine  with  tlie  sales- 
man. All  he  cared  about  was  getting  a< 
much  money  from  the  widow  as  he  could. 
regardle«;s  of  the  hiunan  wreckage  he  left 
behind. 

Sure  enough,  the  widow  kept  refi- 
nancing the  loan.  In  less  than  2  years, 
her  debt  swelled  from  around  $5,000  to 
over  $30,000.  Inevitably,  the  finance  coii:- 
pany  foreclosed  on  her  house. 

Unlike  many  victims,  this  widow  al.-o 
went  to  court  and  sued  the  finance  com- 
pany. They  agreed  to  settle  out  of  couit. 
but  her  lawyers  took  most  of  the  small 
award.  This  85-year  old  woman  finally 
got  a  settlement  of  $500  a  month,  for  as 
long  as  she  lived.  She  moved  into  a  tiny 
apartment. 

My  bill  ii!  aimed  at  just  these  practices 
0.1  the  part  of  lenders.  Encouraging  el- 
derly widows  to  go  into  debt  and  lo-^e 
their  home?  i.«  as  criminal  to  me  as  rob- 
bing them  at  gunpoint.  Perhaps  it  s  e\cn 
v.orse.  since  it  is  drawn  out  over  a  lone 
period  of  time,  and  can  cau-^e  utter  de.'^t:- 
cution. 

Tlie  people  who  generally  trumpet  law 
and  order  the  loudest  are  strangely  silent 
on  the  subject  of  white-collar  crime.  Yet 
crime  in  the  suites  costs  Americans  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  each  year,  and  untold 
mental  giief . 

Those  preyed  upon  are  usually  lov. - 
and  middle-income  persons,  cdder  people 
financially  unsophisticated  people,  al- 
though others  who  should  know  better 


are  also  victimized   with   embarrassing 
regiilarity. 

My  bill  would  make  it  impossible  for 
unscri^julous  lenders  to  make  these  sec- 
ond mortgages.  First,  it  requires  the  lend- 
er to  certify  that  the  projected  income 
of  the  homeowner  is  sufiRcient  to  meet  the 
payment  schedule,  or  sufficient  to  make 
payments  on  a  newly  negotiated  first 
mortgage,  should  refinancing  be  neces- 
.^ary. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  impoiition  of 
prepayment  peuiiltics.  usually  charged 
each  time  a  loan  is  refinanced,  thereby 
increasing  the  total  debt.  It  prohibits 
hara.ssment  or  intimidation  of  the  home- 
ov.ner  in  collection  attempts. 

In  addition,  a  judicial  hearing  is  re- 
quired for  each  foreclosure  action.  Vio- 
lation by  the  lender  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
constitute  grounds  for  making  the  fore- 
closure or  seizure  of  the  house  invalid. 

Violation  by  the  lender  would  entitle 
tiie  iiomeowner  to  stop  making  payments 
on  the  loan,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  he  has  been  advanced  by  the 
lender,  and  also  entitle  him  to  be  paid  for 
the  cosU  of  the  action  and  reasonable 
attorney'.'^  fees. 

Finally,  this  bill  contairus  a  section 
whicli  would  strip  away  the  incentive  for 
lender. ■>  to  make  many  of  these  loans;  In 
the  event  of  a  foreclosure  sale  or  auction 
of  the  house,  no  real  estate  broker  who 
ananged  the  loan  may  submit  a  bid  or 
.se?k  to  acquire  the  property,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Since  in  so  many  cases  the  ob- 
jective of  the  lender  from  the  beginning 
IS  simply  to  acquire  the  house,  far  under 
its  market  value,  and  then  resell  It  to 
mcike  a  quick  profit,  this  should  Insure 
that  no  loans  will  be  nitide  for  illegiti- 
mate purposes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
will  in  no  way  inhibit  the  fiow  of  legiti- 
mate credit  in  the  form  of  second  mort- 
gages. First,  the  bill  exempts  all  transac- 
tions for  the  initial  purchase  of  a  house. 
Second,  since  the  "projected  income" 
section  only  requires  that  the  customer 
be  able  to  refinance  a  new  first  mort- 
gage, should  that  become  necessaiy,  no 
legitimate  business  transactions  where 
the  house  is  posted  as  collateral  will  be 
affected. 

I  shall  w  elcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
le<<gue5  for  this  legislation,  and  hope 
mar.y  will  choose  to  co.«;pon.<;or  the  bill. 
It  if  long  overdue. 

At  present,  tliese  fradulent  transac- 
tions, veiled  by  complex  regulations  and 
obscure  provisions  of  law.  often  result 
in  only  a  slap  on  the  wdst  instead  of 
in'.pii.sonment  and  a  heavy  fine.  In  the 
recent  Washington,  D.C.  case  exposed 
j'lst  a  few  years  ago,  two  swindlers  who 
chea'ed  iiomeowncrs  into  buying  "town- 
hou.-e  fronts"  and  losing  hundreds  of 
thou.Minds  of  dollars  were  merelv  put  on 
p;cb:ition.  On  the  .sa;r.e  day  these  two 
Aeie  repiinianded,  a  24-year-old  man 
received  a  J-  to  6-year  .sente«\ce  lor  steal- 
ing a  $500  televi.-ion  spt  An  18 -year-old 
yciith  who  snatched  a  purse  with  $40  In 
it  was  denied  probation  and  sent  to 
prison. 

Ti\Q  judge  .>iiid.  'TliLs  ij.  robbery.  There 
is  j;.  St  too  much  of  thpt  around." 


REVENUE-SHARING  MARKUP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing tlie  past  few  weeks,  as  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  has 
reviewed  extension  of  the  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  program,  a  flurry  of 
charges  and  countercharges  have  clouded 
the  issue  and  distorted  reality.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

The  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  accept  a  334-year  extension  of 
the  authorization  for  the  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  program.  Wc  detennini-d 
that  communities  would  not  have  ade- 
quate planning  time  with  a  shorter  ox- 
tension  and  that  a  longer  one  would  not 
allow  lor  adequate  review. 

We  should  have  a  strong  and  fully 
funded  revenue  sharing  program  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  we  should  make 
evciy  effort  to  return  more  decision- 
making power  to  those  levels  of  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people.  Second, 
local  govemmeirts  can  better  resist  pres- 
sures to  boost  regressive  sales  and  proo- 
erty  taxes  when  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
abl>'.  Third,  local  governments  are  in  a 
better  position  to  Identify  community 
needs  and  to  meet  them  in  the  most 
workable  fashion. 

In  a  second  series  of  votes,  we  rejected 
tlic  pioposal  which  would  have  our  sub- 
committee ignore  the  newly  appointed 
Budget  Control  Act  procedures  by  side- 
stepping normal  channels  for  appropria- 
tions and  funding  the  revenue  sharhi.; 
program  for  the  3% -year  period. 

Instead  of  blanket.  5-year  funding  for 
the  revenue  sharing  program.  I  support 
ample,  year-by-year  appropriations.  My 
reasons  are  as  follows:  First,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  this  CMigress  to  app.c- 
priate  funds  5  years  into  the  future  with 
no  inkling  of  what  the  needs  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  that  future  time  may 
be.  Stcond,  revenue  sharing  funds  are 
Federal  funds.  While  a  principle  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  the  return  nf 
decisionmaking  power  to  local  govern- 
ments, the  responsibihtj-  for  setting 
spending  levels  remains  with  Congress. 
We  must  not  be  buffaloed  into  shirkine 
that  responsibility.  Ttiis  is  the  first  year 
of  the  new  Budget  Control  Act  adopted 
by  Congress  to  ride  herd  on  Federal 
spending.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
make  a  5 -year.  $40  billion  exception  by 
cuttiiig  out  a  special  piece  of  pie  for  rev- 
enue sharinc;. 

Third,  a  lack  of  periodic  review  will 
preclude  our  ability  to  spot  abuses  and 
take  corrective  action.  There  liave  been 
abitoes.  Tlie  General  Accoimting  Office 
tells  u.s  that  local  governments  have 
spent  only  3  percent  of  their  revenue 
sharing  funds  on  social  services.  In  the 
face  of  pressing  social  needs,  some  com- 
munities have  devoted  their  share  to  golf 
cour.se  improvements.  Let  us  not  forget 
tliat  these  are  taxpayers*  dollars.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  they  are 
U'ed  as  intended. 

Of  course,  local  governments  needs 
adequate  time  to  plan  their  budgets. 
With  that  need  in  mind,  our  coUeftgue, 
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the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  assured  us  that  we  can  count 
on  advance  appropriation  bei^and  the 
regular  1  year,  allowing  ample  time  for 
planning. 

It  is  ironic,  to  be  sure,  that  ttiis  admin- 
istration and  those  supporting  it  have 
lashed  out  at  this  Congress  so  often  for 
a  lack  of  "fiscal  responsibility."  Those 
same  spokesmen  seem  selective  in  their 
judgment  of  which  funds  should  be 
scrutinized  and  which  doled  out  hap- 
hazardly. 

I  am  surpiised  that  some  of  our  local 
officials  have  failed  to  detect  the  fancy 
footwork  of  the  White  House  which 
pushes  on  the  one  hand  for  multiyear 
revenue  sharing  fimds  amounting  to  $6.5 
blUion  annually,  while  quietly  cutting 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
mimltles  by  a  net  amount  of  $9  billion 
this  year. 

The  principle  of  revenue  sharing  is  a 
good  one  which  deserves  to  be  extended. 
However,  the  funds  must  be  scrutinized. 
We  cannot  aUow  a  5 -year  chunk  of  $40 
billion  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  spending 
controls  we  have  finally  set  In  motion 
this  year. 

LOUISIANA  YOUTH  SEMINAR 

•Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
challenges  and  demands  that  we  as 
Americans  face  today  su-e  many.  And 
tomorrow  there  will  be  more  goals  and 
expectations.  In  order  to  meet  these 
future  challenges  and  expectations  we  as 
a  country  must  invest  much  time  and 
talent  in  our  young  people. 

In  my  home  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
Louisiana  Youth  Seminar  does  just  that. 
This  leadership  conference  for  high 
school  students  is  not  just  another  con- 
ference. It  is  a  week-long  leadership 
training  workshop  which  offers  to  high 
school  leaders  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  our  political  system,  about  school- 
community  relations,  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  production  school  club,  and 
much  more.  The  program  was  founded  by 
past  high  school  and  college  leaders  who 
felt  that  there  was  a  need  to  offer  to  all 
high  school  students  an  overall,  basic 
leadership  training  session.  It  is  con- 
ducted annually  by  a  staff  of  college  stu- 
dent leaders  who  meet  with  the  delegates 
for  1  week  on  the  campus  of  the  spon- 
soring university. 

Celebrating  Its  sixth  year  Bicentennial 
edition  this  July,  the  Louisiana  Youth 
Seminar  has  received  high  acclaim  frwn 
educators,  administrators,  and  past  high 
school  leaders  throughout  the  State  In  Its 
brief  history. 

In  what  Is  a  stimidating  and  competi- 
tive experience,  this  seminar  dedicates 
itself  to  developing  leadership,  dependa- 
bility, patriotism,  and  interpersonal  com- 
munication skills  In  those  who  will  be  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  As  one  past  delegate 
described  what  she  learned  from  the  pro- 
gram, "Not  only  have  I  learned  how  to 
communicate,  organize,  and  work  under 
pressure,  but  how  to  accept  people  in  a 
way  I  have  never  experienced  before." 
That  says  a  lot. 


I  always  make  a  special  effort  to  per- 
sonally congratulate  those  yoimg  people 
who  through  their  own  initiative  and 
actions  sine^e  themselves  out  as  fine,  pro- 
ductive monbers  of  society.  In  the  case 
of  the  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar,  I  have 
to  congratulate  all  of  the  delegates  who 
have  been  and  will  be  selected  to  attend 
this  year's  seminar.  Their  past  achieve- 
ments and  their  leadership  potential  liave 
brought  them  into  the  limelight,  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  upon  their 
attainment  of  this  honor. 

In  this  increasingly  complex  and  con- 
fused world,  I  am  mighty  proud  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  concerned  about  our 
youth,  and  I  salute  the  Louisiana  Youth 
Seminar  for  its  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

ON  CONSUMERISM 

(Mr.  KOCH  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October  of 
1975,  as  the  result  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  constituent,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  make  automobile  warranties 
meaningful  by  providing  that  automobile 
companies  be  held  more  responsible  for 
long  delays  In  service  while  a  car  is  imder 
warranty. 

That  legislation  is  still  pending.  To- 
day, while  I  continue  to  press  for  its  en- 
actment, I  also  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  some  of  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  in  the  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  problems  con- 
sumers have  on  occasion.  That  corres- 
pondence makes  the  point  tliat  consum- 
ers not  only  have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  product  and  its  warranty,  but  also 
about  those  who  have  been  designated 
to  protect  them. 

I  have  purposely  deleted  all  names 
so  as  not  to  further  embarrass  any  of 
the  parties  involved  and,  at  the  same 
time,  make  the  point.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairwoman  of  the  Consvuner  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  the  ultimate  dis- 
position had  in  this  matter  and  to  also 
state  that  it  was  not  the  city  of  New  York 
or  any  New  York  City  agency  which  was 
Involved  In  the  matter. 

The  correspondence  follows : 

October   1,   1975. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Congressman  Koch:  On  August  12 
I  wrote  to  you  suggesting  Federal  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  automobile  war- 
ranties more  meaningful.  I  was  delighted 
to  receive  your  response  of  September  2  in 
which  you  told  me  that  you  are  drafting  such 
legislation. 

I«t  me  add  my  most  recent  experience 
which  further  underscores  the  necessity  for 
this  legislation.  My  automobile,  which  is 
theoretically  still  under  warranty  for  an- 
other two  weeks,  has  been  at  the  service 
center  for  nearly  three  weeks  because  of 
an  oil  leak.  I  am  told  that  the  reason  for 
the  delay  is  the  unavailability  of  parts.  I 
might  add,  incidentally,  that  the  leak  caused 
me  to  undertake  several  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  repairs  to  my  driveway. 

I  have  had  an  automobile  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  although  covered  by  a  warranty  it 
has  been  out  of  service  for  nearly  fourteen 
weeks.  I  have  had  letters  from  the  auto- 
mobile company,  sometimes  poUte  and  some- 


times insTilting,  but  the  only  reasonable 
gesture  made  by  them  was  to  supply  a  sub- 
stitute car  for  five  of  the  nearly  one  hundred 
days  that  the  car  has  been  out  of  service. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  warranty  will  be  up 
and,  in  any  event,  I  intend  to  dispose  of 
the  car.  I  am  not  complaining  on  my  own 
behalf,  because  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position 
to  absorb  the  loss  and  suffer  the  incon- 
venience. For  the  average  person,  however, 
this  would  have  been  a  disastrous  expe- 
rience. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  A. 

COMT-ANY    X, 

October  10, 1575. 
Cougressmun  Edward  W.  Pattison, 
Longuorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pattxson:  This  letter 
is  pursuant  to  one  which  you  received  from 
Mr.  A  dated  October  7,  1975. 

In  pursuing  Mr.  A's  complaint,  company  X 
discovered  that  the  repairs  had  no  relevancy 
to  the  dealer's  warranty  and  was  in  fact  a 
routine  repair  Job  which  the  dealer  com- 
pleted on  schedule  and  informed  Mr.  A  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  A  chose  to  pick-up  his 
car  at  his  convenience  is  purely  his  preroga- 
tive. 

During  the  past  year,  company  X  has  reim- 
bursed Mr.  A  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  as  a 
good  will  gesture  and  offered  him  the  free 
use  of  a  rental  vehicle  as  a  common  courtesy. 

As  a  consumer-related  corporation,  com- 
pany X  commends  you  for  discerning  the  dif- 
ference lietween  consumer  protection  and 
consumer  procrastination. 

We  at  company  X  believe  the  best  defense 
against  true  business  rip-off,  government  rip- 
off,  and  consumer  rip-off  is  an  educated 
consumer. 

Consumer  education  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  if  Company  X  can  assist  in  any 
way  to  aid  Congress  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  consumer  protection,  do  not  hesitate  to 
conta"t  \i5. 

Respectfully, 

Mr.  B. 
National  Customer  Relations  Manager. 

CoNStTMER  Affairs  Committee, 

Cttt  of  Z, 
November  5,  1975. 
Congressman  E.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  33715,  dated  Octol)er 
22,  1975  reference,  "Making  Automobile  War- 
ranties Meaningful". 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  congress- 
man's prerogative  to  use  the  Congressional 
Record  to  his  best  advantage  no  matter  how 
trivial  or  irrelevant  the  subject  matter. 

Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  used  to  have  a 
field  day  with  it.  He  even  inserted  letters 
from  constituents  v.'hich  bore  no  relevancy  to 
the  facts. 

That  brings  me  to  the  letter  from  your 
"Constituent"  which  you  had  Inserted  Into 
that  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Koch  did  you  bother  to  check  out  both 
sides  of  the  story? 

Did  you  contact  the  manufacturer  involved 
or  the  dealership  to  which  your  constituents 
allegations  are  aimed? 

Obviously  you  did  not  otherwise  you  would 
have  inserted  both  sides  of  the  issue  in  the 
Congressional  Record! 

Did  you  know  that  your  constituent  Does 
Not  Own  The  Vehicle  he  is  referring  to  in  the 
Congressional  Record? 

Did  you  know  that  his  problems  relate  to 
an  Air  Conditioner  in  the  vehicle  which  is 
an  accessory  not  manufactured  by  the  maker 
of  the  vehicle? 

Did  you  know  that  your  constituent's  prob- 
lems are  Service -Related  not  product-related 
and  have  no  relevancy  to  Warranty? 
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Did  you  know  that  In  spite  of  those  facts, 
the  manitfacturera  of  the  vehicle  did  reim- 
burse your  constituent  In  the  form  of  cash 
and  rentals  to  demonstrate  Its  good-wUl — 
e%en  though  your  constituent  was  not  worthy 
of  the  gesture. 

We  at  the  Z  City  Consumer  Protection 
Board  believe  that  the  best  defense  against 
consumer  rlp-oH  is  an  Informed  consumer — 
we  also  believe  that  the  best  defense  of 
Consumer  Bandetry  against  the  free-enter- 
prise system  (from  which  you  get  your 
salary)   is  an  Informed  congress 

The  whole  epic  of  Watergate  was  to  project 
a  one-sided  Issue — but  it  failed. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  Liberal  Philos- 
ophy concerning  '  Consumerism"  Is  to  ex- 
hibit a  one-sided  issue  as  you  have  done 

The  Z  City  Consumer  Board  as  with 
thousaud.-i  of  other  altruistic  Consumer 
•Advocates  disavows  your  unrealistic  and 
false  assumptions  In  the  Consumer  Move- 
ment. 

If  "Coiisumeilbin  ■  is  to  work  it  must  be- 
come an  honest  approach  to  all  concerned 
and  must  hold  tiie  Consumer  and  Congress 
as  responsible  for  honest  ar.d  civil  cr:.cl.ct 
as  it  doe-  tlie  businessman 

Mr    B, 
Coiisiilfant  to  the  7. 
Corn^mnc  Protection  BowU. 


CoNCRCss  or  HIE  United  State?. 

House  of  REfREsENT.Mivcs. 
Washinc  'on  D  C  .  Noiember  ll   I57:i. 
Ms.  C, 

Chalruoman.   Consumer   Affal's   Committee. 
City  of  Z.  City  Hali 

Dear  Ms.  C:  I  wotUd  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  rather  mystifying  .situation  1 
have  two  letters  from  Mr.  B.  One,  dated 
November  5th.  1975,  Is  signed  above  tl.e 
title  of  consultant  to  the  Consumer  .\fTair.- 
Committee  of  Z  City  and  in  that  letter  Mr. 
B  alleges  to  speak  for  the  Committee.  The 
second  letter,  dated  October  10,  1975.  i.s 
signed  above  the  title  of  National  Cu^tomer 
Relations  Manager  for  company  X,  and  v.  ri'^ 
originally  sent  to  Congressman  Pattison.  I 
have  enclosed  both  letters  for  your  refer- 
ence. 

My  October  22r.d  Congressional  Record 
statement  mentioned  In  Mr.  B  letter  of 
November  5th  Is  also  enclosed.  You  will  rote 
that  the  statement  does  not  contain  the 
name  of  the  constituent  or  the  automobile 
company  involved.  My  question  to  you  Is 
whether  it  Is  the  same  Mr.  B  who  slgnerl 
both  letters.  If  so,  was  he  setting  fo.th  the 
position  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and.  If  not,  was  It  appropriate  tor  hlrn 
to  use  the  Committee's  stationary?  Further- 
more, do  you  consider  it  appropriate  In  that 
event  that  the  same  individual  Involved  in 
a  consumer  complaint  against  a  company 
by  which  he  Is  employed  should  also  repre- 
sent the  Consumer  Affairs  Committee  of  Z 
City  in  that  same  matter? 

I  would  appreciate  your  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  all  the  members  of 
your  Committee  and  your  providing  me  v.  ith 
their  collective  uisdcm  In  this  ca.se 
Sincere' v. 

Eow.\RD  I  Ki>c:i 

Febel'.^p.v  18    i97G 
Coiifere.5=u.^i.  E-  Kocii. 
House  of  Re^jrei-rftaliie, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch;  On  November  5,  1975  I 
vrote  to  you  specifically  to  question  your 
Judgment  for  Inserting  Into  the  October  22 
1975  Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  one 
of  your  constituents  without  first  Investigat- 
ing Its  contents  to  \erlfy  Its  veracity  and  its 
accuracy. 

I  further  brought  to  your  attention  that 
your  constituent  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle  he  cUlmed  to  own. 

Also,  your  constituent  did  not  tell  you 
that   he  was  reimbursed   for  out-of-pocket 


expenses  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  ve- 
hicle— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
the  owner  of  the  vehicle. 

I  very  strongly  expressed  my  views  against 
the  manner  In  which  you  used  the  "half- 
truth  "  to  becloud  the  good  Intentions  of 
the   Congressional  Record   and   of  Congress. 

Obviously,  as  a  result  of  the  letter  you 
.r.serted  Ir.  the  Congressional  Record,  all 
readers  of  that  misrepresentation  were 
treated  to  distortion  rather  than  2  sides  of 
thp  issue 

In  my  November  5.  ia75  li^iier  I  staled  to 
you  that  'we  at  the  Z  City  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Board  believe  that  ilie  best  defense 
against  consumer  rip-ofT  Is  an  informed  con- 
sum?: — we  also  believe  that  the  best  defense 
of  consumer  bandetry  aj^amst  the  free-enter- 
prise --ivstem  (from  which  you  get  your  sa;- 
aryi    is  an  informed  Congress" 

WiiU--!  I  do  not  speak  i.t  any  other  ton- 
.sr.mer  except  tor  m'T.elf-  I  strongly  object 
to  tlie  methods  you  have  used  m  an  obvious 
att-sm.it  to  politlci/e  the  Consumer  Move- 
nieut 

Ni  real  consumer  advocate  or  consumer 
group  would  embrace  the  methrd  of  the 
half-truth  as  yoii  have  done 

E.crv  consumer  ajjency  in  and  out  of  go'.  - 
ernment  always  attempts  to  jiet  a  factual 
persnectl.e  on  e' erv  complaint  before  brlng- 
ine  U  to  a  final  conclusion. 

As  K  member  of  the  Z  City  Consumer  Pi'o- 
tection  Board,  I  have  not  forfeited  my  per- 
sonal convictions  and  tiie  right  to  speak  out 
on  v,  hat  I  believe  to  be  a  subversion  of  truth 

Subseqrent  to  my  No\ember  5.  1975  letter 
.T  m«:nber  of  your  staff  has  dalned  to  Invade 
m  •  prlvar-v  by  inquiring  of  my  as.^ociates  as 
to  mv  personal  life. 

Tlic:efo''e.  your  attempt  to  misrepresent 
the  trutii  bv  abusing  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  has  been  compounded  by 
an  attempt  on  the  part  ol  your  staff  to  in- 
timidate nie  by  Invadln;^  my  privacy. 

As  I  recall,  the  subversion  of  truth  and 
in\ftsioi.  of  privacy  were  tvo  of  the  offenses 
re\e;'.l.»d  at   the  Watergate  fiasco. 

i  is  obvious  to  me  that  your  staff  ls  under- 
worked and  overpaid  and  if  they  have  nothing 
'5e:ier  to  do  than  to  determine  who  I  am 
and  for  v.  liom  I  speak,  perhaps  you  can  do 
tiie  cause  of  Consumerism  a  real  service  by 
firing  all  superfluous  members  of  that  staff. 

I  an  demanding  of  yoti  an  accotmtlng  of 
whv  your  inquisitive  staff  members  are  con- 
cerned with  my  privRcy  and  I  demand  a 
complete  ac(  ounting—  not  the  usual  half- 
trutii 

Shicerely. 

Mr.  B. 


CoN'^ancs  OF  THE  United  States, 

HorSE  OF  Rfpresfntatives. 
Wa^hinaton.   DC.   Fehriiari,    24,    1076. 
-Mr.  B  . 
City  Hall  of  Z, 

Df  AP.  Mr.  B  :  I  liave  your  letter  of  February 
:8th  and  ha\e  reviewed  my  file  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  believe  that  the  correspondence  you 
and  I  have  had.  as  well  as  that  which  I  have 
had  witii  the  Z  City  Consumer  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, seems  to  be  very  appropriate. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following  statement 
V.  r.Kii  appeared  la  your  letter:  'Subsequent 
to  my  November  5th,  1975  letter  a  member 
of  your  staff  has  dalned  to  Invade  my  pri- 
vacy by  inquiring  of  my  a.ssoci8tes  as  to  my 
personal  life."  Let  me  quote  from  my  letter 
of  November  11th  to  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Committee:  ".  .  .  was  lie  setting  forth  the 
position  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Committee 
and  if  not,  was  it  appropriate  for  him  to 
use  the  Committee's  stationary?  Further- 
more, do  you  consider  it  appropriate  in  that 
event  that  the  same  individual  Involved  In  a 
coivpumer  complaint  against  a  company  by 
which  he  is  employed  should  also  represent 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Committee  of  Z  City 
In  that  same  matter?"  Is  there  any  other 
matter  that  you  have  reference  to  that  1  am 


not  aware  of?  I  am  somewhat  astounded 
that  my  letter  to  the  Ohalrwaman  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Committee  remains  unans- 
wered. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
performance  of  my  staff  and  their  devotion  to 
the  v.elfare  of  my  constituents. 

All  the  best 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Congress  of  ihe  United  States, 

House  of  REPHESENTA-nvKs. 
H'«.^'  LiiQlOii.   DC  .   February   24.   1976. 
Mb   C, 

Chanuoman. 

Consumrr  Affairs  Committee, 
City  of  Z, 

Dear  Ms  c  I  am  er.closing  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  B  In  response  to  his  letter  to 
me  of  February  18th,  which  he  apparently 
sent  a  copy  of  to  you. 

I  would  appreciate  having  a  response  to  mv 
letter  of  November  nth.  a  copyof  which  I 
am  again  enclosing.  I  had  also  referred  to 
that  letter  in  my  letter  to  you  of  Januarv 
27th 

.Sincerely, 

Edwap.d  I.  Koch. 

March  2.  1976 
Congressman  E.  Koch. 
Hou<c  of  Rei/reientatives. 
Wa.shingt07i.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Koch:  Pursuant  to  your  corre- 
spondence of  February  24,  1976  regarding  our 
previous  commimlcatlon  on  the  matter,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  question  at 
hand  Is  not  one  relating  to  myself  but  one 
which  questions  the  manner  In  which  you  as 
a  Congressman  have  used  or  abused  your 
privilege  regarding  the  use  of  the  Congres- 
sional Register. 

As  you  recall,  one  of  yom-  constituents  who 
did  not  own  a  car  he  purported  to  own,  com- 
plained of  the  service  to  the  vehicle. 

Tliereupon  you  inserted  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  Individual's  letter  ver- 
batim without  first  bothering  to  seeking  both 
sides  of  the  Issue. 

Would  you  as  a  Congressman  do  that  for 
every  constituent? 

Would  you  do  It  only  for  constituents  who 
donated  to  your  campaign? 

My  Congressman  never  Interceded  for  me 
Mr.  Koch — why  did  you  intercede  in  behalf 
of  a  constituent  without  learning  both  sides 
of  a  very  Important  Issue? 

Therefore,  the  problem  at  hand  Is  the  rea- 
son why  you  went  to  the  effort  and  length 
that  you  did  to  intercede  In  belialf  of  a  con- 
stituent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Z  city  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Board,  as  a  member  of  my  commu- 
nity, and  this  state,  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a  human 
being,  I  found  your  bizarre  and  quizzical 
actions  offeiislve  to  the  sensitivities  to  all 
Americans — not  only  the  consumers  of  this 
community. 

I  believe  that  in  a  free  and  democratic 
society  a  Congressman  has  a  duty  to  seek  out 
both  sides  of  any  Issue  for  the  truth. 

I  know  I  represent  every  American  on  that 
issue — not  only  the  people  of  Z  city. 

You  are  wrong  Congressman  In  allowing 
yotirself  to  be  duped  by  a  constituent  who 
did  not  even  own  tlie  product  he  claimed  to 
have  owned. 

If  you  are  "astounded"  that  your  In'clevant 
correspondence  was  not  acknowledge  by  the 
Consumer  Protection  Board,  then  let  me 
astound  you  a  bit  more. 

I  don't  believe  that  you  really  represent 
the  Interests  of  Americas  consumers  at  all. 
I  think  that  you  have  latched  onto  the  Con- 
sumer Movement  to  politicize  It  and  to  alien- 
ate the  uninformed  consumer  against  the 
business  community. 

I  believe  that  your  kind  of  "Consumerism" 
will  onlv  succeed  In  polarizing  any  com- 
muiiltv. 
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The  fact  that  you  have  the  affrontery  to 
question  my  right  to  speak  out  on  Consum- 
erism whether  It  be  from  a  business  forum 
or  from  my  poaition  on  the  Z  city  Consumer 
Protection  Board  smacks  of  "McCarthylam." 
Try  to  remember,  Mr.  Koch,  that  you  are 
a  "liberal" — are  you  not??? 

You  are  a  protector  of  "Individual  free- 
dom". Is  that  not  so — yet  you  question  my 
right  to  question  you?? 

Shall  a  Jew  be  barred  from  membership 
In  a  Country  Club  because  he  Is  a  Jew? 

Shall  a  Negro  be  barred  from  a  white  man's 
club  because  he  is  black?? 

Shall  I  be  barred  from  being  a  member  of 
a  Consumer  Protection  Board  because  I  am 
the  North  American  Customer  Director  of  an 
International  motor  corporation??? 

Mr.  Koch,  the  Z  City  Consumer  Protection 
Board  Is  made  up  of  non-paid  vcdunteers 
who  donate  their  time  in  an  altruistic  en- 
deavor to  aid  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  doing  the  Z  city  a  really  big 
favor  by  donating  whatever  time  and  tal- 
ents I  have  to  devote  to  the  catise  of  con- 
sumerism. 

z  city  could  not  possibly  afford  to  pay  my 
salary  on  a  professional  level. 

I  seek  no  reimbursement  for  my  voluntary 
efforts  and  no  favor. 

You  see  Mr.  Koch — it's  not  like  politics 
where  payoffs  and  "lulus"  are  a  way  erf  life. 

I  was  invited  by  the  former  Mayor  of  Z 
city  to  be  a  member  of  the  Z  city  Consumer 
Board. 

I  do  not  consider  it  an  honor  but  rather 
an  unnecessary  obstacle  to  my  normal  rou- 
tine since  it  demands  some  time  whldi  could 
be  better  spent  with  my  family — however,  I 
do  it  because  somebody  must. 

There  are  not  very  many  honest  people 
around  who  are  above  price,  have  tiie  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  and  are  prepared 
to  serve  the  public  vtdthout  i>ay. 

I  accepted  my  appointment  to  the  Board 
only  on  condition  that  I  be  permitted  to 
seek  out  both  sides  of  any  issue  to  assure 
that  the  interests  of  business  and  the  con- 
sumer would  be  protected  in  equal  measure. 

I  would  not  remain  on  the  Board  under 
any  other  circumstances. 

Now  you  know  why  I  find  your  use  <rf 
the  Congressional  Record  so  offensive;  I  be- 
lieve you  are  using  it  to  misrepresent  the 
business  community. 

You  have  compounded  the  offense  by 
questioning  my  right  as  a  Consumer  and  as 
an  American  citizen  to  question  your  antics 
In  Congress. 

If  you  are  so  "proud  of  the  performance 
of  your  staff"  ask  them  what  they  think  of 
Congressmen  who  would  render  a  decision 
based  on  half  the  facts. 

If  they  told  you  the  truth  would  you 
still  be  "proud"?  Or  are  you  "proud"  of  them 
because  they  yes  you  to  death ! 

I'm   not   beholden   to   anybody  so  I   can 
afford  to  be  honest  in  my  viewpoint! 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  B. 

COKSUMER  Affairs  Committee, 

City  ot  Z,  March  12, 1976. 
Congressman  Edwahd  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Koch:  Please  forgive  the  delay 
In  answering  your  letters  but  I  had  to  make 
certain  of  the  facts  before  I  could  reply. 

I  have  spoken  with  Mr.  B  about  the  un- 
authorized use  of  our  committee  stationery 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  B  chose  to  Involve  the 
Z  City  Consumer  Affairs  Committee  in  a 
matter  which  did  not  have  the  Committee's 
approval.  In  truth,  our  committee  did  not 
learn  of  this  until  you  brought  the  situa- 
lion  to  my  attention.  I  have  asked  Mr.  B  for 
his  resignation  and  be  has  agreed  to  submit 
same. 

We  have  not  taken  a  stand  regarding  your 
position  in  this  matter  nor  is  It  our  plan  to 


do  so.  Mr.  B  presumes  to  speak  for  all  of  ua 
in  the  Consumer  Movement  but  let  me  as- 
sure you  ttiat  he  does  not.  We  can  all  person- 
ally and  individually  as  citizens  speak  for 
ourselves  and  In  addition,  as  Anthorlaed  by 
our  by-laws,  any  public  statement  the  Com- 
mittee might  make  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  Committee  as  a  whole. 

Please  accept  my  apology  and  that  of  the  Z 
City  Consumer  Affairs  Committee  for  this  un- 
pleasant situation. 
Sincerely, 

Ms.  C. 


CoN.suMER  Affairs  Committee. 

City  of  Z,  March  11, 1976. 

Deab  Mk.  B:  This  will  confirm  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, March  9,  1976.  We  discussed  in  detaU 
your  unauthorized  use  of  committee  sta- 
tionery and  your  unauthorized  Involvement 
of  the  Consumers  Affairs  Conunlttee  on  a  po- 
sition you  had  taken  with  Congressman  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  of  New  York. 

It  was  determined  during  our  conversa- 
tion that  I  requested  your  resignation  from 
the  Committee  because  of  your  inflexible  po- 
sition In  this  matter  and  you  agreed  to  sub- 
mit same.  I  have  since  discussed  this  mat- 
t«r  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Committee  and  the  Board 
unanimously  agrees  that  your  resignation  Is 
required. 

Please  consider  this  letter  as  a  formal  re- 
quest for  your  resignation  which  should  be 
filed  by  you  with  the  Consumer  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  personally  sorry  over  this  unfortu- 
nate series  of  events,  but  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  your  attitude  and  Interpretation 
of  your  role  as  a  member  of  the  Z  City  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Committee  is  totally  unaccept- 
able and  cannot  continue. 

Your  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ms.  C. 


"TYCOONERY  IN  THE  FIRST 
DEGREE,"  ET  CETERA 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
widely  different  articles  about  corpo- 
rate corruption  came  to  my  attention 
over  the  weekend.  The  fii'st  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Saturday,  March  20,  by  Russell 
Baker,  and  entitled,  "Tycoonery  in  the 
First  Degree."  The  second  is  exhibit  1 
of  the  "Notice  of  Annual  Meeting  and 
Proxy  Statement"  by  Tenneco,  Inc.,  of 
Houston.  Both  are  self-explanatory  and, 
I  believe,  worthy  of  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention ;  the  two  items  follow : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  1976] 
Tycooneet  In  the  First  Degree 
(By  Russell  Baker) 

We  are  in  the  office,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, of  B.  J.  Marvellus,  president  of  Dy- 
namic Consolidated.  Mr.  Marvellus  has  gra- 
ciously consented  to  talk  to  us  about  the 
magnificence  of  the  free-enterprise  system — 

"The  system  that  made  America  what  it 
is  today,  folks." 

You  have  frequently  been  described.  Mr. 
Marvellus,  as  a  pillar  of  business  corruption. 

"Yes,  that's  true.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
some  pride  that  I  am  the  most  dynamically 
corrupt  of  the  corrupt  businessmen  in 
America  today." 

We  know,  sir,  the  fantastic  story  of  Dy- 
namic Consolidated's  growth  into  one  of 
the  greatest  multinational  corporations  in 
the    world,    with    holdings    in   oil    tankers. 


skim  milk,  synthetic  hamburgers,  barbed 
wire,  bananas,  costume  Jewelry,  jet  bom- 
bers— 

"Don't  forget  Italy.  We  ac<|aired  Italy 
three  weeks  ago  In  the  same  transaction 
that  merged  our  fast  frled-chtdun  aolMldlary 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Oompany." 

What  is  the  secret  of  your  success? 

"A  firm  faith  In  the  free -enterprise  system 
and  plenty  of  bribery." 

It  must  take  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
try  bribing  Government  people  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"Not  only  that,  but  it's  foolish.  Washing- 
tun  is  full  of  bleeding  hearts  and  crackpots 
who  don't  believe  In  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. You  never  know  when  you're  going  to 
run  into  some  crackpot  down  there  who'll 
report  the  bribe  to  the  newspapers  and  em- 
barrass the  Government.  My  advice  to  young 
men  who  want  to  get  ahead  in  business  Is 
never  to  risk  any  bribe  capital  in  Washing- 
ton." 

Well,  how  do  you  get  the  Government  to 
see  things  your  way? 

"By  making  plenty  of  crooked  campaign 
contributions.  Of  course  they're  touchier 
about  that  lately  down  there." 

Is  that  why  you've  begun  providing  more 
free  holiday  weekends  at  the  company's 
hunting  lodges  fcH-  top  Washington   brass? 

"Yes,  we  keep  the  holiday-weekend  places 
full  of  them  now.  It's  a  headache.  Not  like 
dealing  with  foreign  governments  where  you 
just  ship  over  a  few  million  in  bribe  money 
and  everything  falls  into  place." 

Don't  your  stockholders  complain  about 
being  cheated? 

"How  are  they  going  to  find  out?  We  spend 
a  fortune  to  get  the  best  crooked  account- 
ants in  the  country  to  falsify  the  books." 

Mr.  Marvellus,  you  say  you  have  corrupted 
politicians.  Government  officials,  foreign 
governments,  accountants — 

"Everybody  does  it.  You  have  to  do  it  to 
stay  competitive  nowadays,  and  the  heart 
of  the  free-enterprise  system  is  competition." 

If  everybody  does  it,  I  don't  understand 
your  particular  claim  to  distinction.  Your 
boast,  as  I  understand,  is  that  you  are  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  corrupt  businessmen. 
But  you  don't  seem  to  be  especially  more 
corrupt  than  everybody  else. 

"Oh  yeah?  WeU,  what  about  price-fixing?  ' 

You  have  engaged   in  price-fixing? 

"You  bet  your  buttons  I  have.  And  that's 
not  all.  I've  rigged  bids  to  clip  the  Govern- 
ment for  hundreds  of  millions." 

Still,  Charley  Success  over  at  International 
General  Cosmlcs  has  been  boasting  that  he 
has  spent  more  money  bribing  union  leaders 
than  any  other  pillar  of  business  corruption. 

"Charley's  talking  through  his  hat.  He'll 
sing  another  tune  when  the  prosecution 
produces  the  figures  showing  how  much  I've 
paid  out  to  crooked  union  bosses  over  the 
past  ten  years.  And  what  about  the  Mafia? 
Has  Charley  ever  corrupted  the  Mafia?  ' 

He  hasn't  mentioned  it. 

"in  bet  he  hasn't.  I'U  bet  I've  paid  more 
money  to  the  Mafia  to  keep  them  from  steal- 
ing us  blind  than  Charley's  spent  on  holi- 
day-weekend lodges  for  the  Pentagon  brass." 

You  say  you  are  being  prosecuted. 

"By  the  Government.  It's  a  shame,  but 
there  it  Is.  The  country's  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  a  bunch  of  corrupt  politicians 
start  sticking  their  noses  into  the  workings 
of  the  free-enterprise  ssrstem." 

Do  you  think  they'll  be  very  hard  on 
you? 

"If  I  know  the  corrupt  Judicial  system 
of  this  country,  they'll  throw  ttie  book  at 
me.  Theyll  sentence  me  to  thirty  days  In  the 
United  States." 

What  will  that  mean? 

"Itll  mean  for  a  whole  month  I  won't  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Bermuda." 

I  hope  your  faith  In  the  free -enterprise 
system  won't  be  crushed  by  this  persecu- 
tion. 
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"Never  I  Tat  thirty  cUys  111  grit  my  teeth 
and  say.  "B.  3.  iUrreUuB,  don't  give  up.  It's 
people  like  yon,  worfclnc  in  ttia  f)r«e-«nter- 
prtae  system,  who've  made  America  what  It 
Is  today.' " 

Ton  are  Indeed  a  model  of  busicess  cor- 
ruption, Mr.  Uarvellus. 

"And  you,  sir,  are  a  prince  to  acknowledge 
It.  If  you  stop  by  the  company  vault  on  the 
way  out  my  lawyer  will  g^ive  you  a  satchel 
full  of  cash.  Make  sure  you  spell  my  name 
right." 

ExHiBrr  1 

In  March  1975  the  mauageraeut  uiid  the 
Audit  Committee  (composed  of  four  out- 
side directors)  of  Tenneco  Inc.  reviewed  cer- 
tain payments  to  foreign  business  con- 
sultants during  1974  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  or  prof>osed  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties or  materials  from  foreign  governments 
or  agencies  thereof.  It  was  concluded  at  each 
time  that  the  payments  v-ere  for  valid  bus- 
iness purposes  and  that  there  was  no  indi- 
cation the  payments  were  illegal  or  improper. 
Accordingly,  no  action  was  taken.  lAter  ia. 
1975.  however,  the  matter  was  reconsidered 
by  management  because  of  the  publicity 
concerning  the  new  and  emerging  concept 
of  "sensitive  payments"  and  the  concern  ex« 
pres.sed  by  various  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (the  "Commission')  representa- 
tives with  respect  thereto.  At  a  meeting  in 
October  1975  the  Audit  Coninuttee,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors, 
determined  that  in  light  of  the  Information 
presented  at  the  meeting  concerning  such 
1974  payments  and  the  recent  publicity  con- 
cerning foreign  and  domestic  bribes  and  po- 
litical activities  of  an  illegal  or  question- 
able nature  by  other  corporations,  manage- 
ment should  undertake  at  once  a  full  and 
complete  review  of  the  Company's  foreign 
and  domestic  operations.  Tenneco  Inc.  and 
its  subsidiaries  are  hereby  referred  to  as  the 
Company  '  unle.ss  otherwise  Indicated.  The 
Audit  Committee  authorized  Arthur  Ander- 
sen &  Co..  the  Company's  Independent  pub- 
lic accountants,  and  Baker  &  Botts.  the  Com- 
par.y's  outside  legal  counsel,  to  as.slst  in  such 
review.  The  Commission  was  promptly  advised 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  Commissions 
publicly  enunciated  and  recommended  vol- 
untary disclosure  program,  tlie  review  was 
being  made  for  the  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970  and  that  a  report  to  the  Audit 
Committee  and  to  the  Commission  would  be 
n^ade  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

The  review  has  been  conducted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co  and 
Baker  &  Botts,  with  the  active  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  Company's  management. 
Interim  reports  by  such  representatives  to 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  were  made  on 
October  30,  and  December  18,  1975  and  Jan- 
uary 20.  1976.  Reports  to  the  Audit  Commit- 
tee, and  to  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  were 
made  on  December  10,  1975  and  January  7, 
1976. 

Information  was  obtained  through  written 
Inquiries  and  personal  interviews  of  execu- 
tive personnel  and  other  employees  of  the 
Company  and  of  certain  foreign  consultants. 
Approximately  seventy-five  such  persons  have 
been  contacted  in  one  manner  or  the  other, 
or  both.  Although  no  pattern  of  improper  or 
questionable  conduct  was  revealed  either  in 
foreign  or  domestic  operations  reviewed  at 
the  direction  of  the  Audit  Committee,  there 
have  been  reports  of  apparently  improper  or 
questionable  practices  in  certain  Instances. 

The  Company  uses  numerous  local  attor- 
neys, advisers,  consultants  and  agents  In  con- 
nection with  certain  of  its  foreign  opera- 
tions In  approximately  24  countries.  These 
Individuals  are  independent  businessmen, 
many  of  whom  have  written  contracts  with 
the  Company  relating  to  specific  countries  or 
areas  or  to  specific  projects.  During  the  pe- 
riod January  1,  1970  through  September  30, 
1975.  the  Oranpany  made  or  aecrued  pay- 


ments aggregating  approximately  $12  million 
to  such  persons  (or  entitles  designated  by 
them).  Although  it  U  not  feasible  to  sUte 
with  substantial  certainty  that  none  of  the 
payments  during  such  period,  other  than 
those  described  In  the  following  paragraph, 
were  Indirectly  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  em- 
ployees of  foreign  governments  or  agencies 
thereof,  tbe  Investigation  did  not  reveal  the 
existence  of  any  other  payments  to  foreign 
government  employees  or  military  personnel 
or  that  any  such  payments  were  being 
"kicked  back"  to  the  Company  or  its  em- 
ployees or  used  to  create  a  "slush  fund"  of 
any  kind.  However,  In  some  cases  the  pay- 
ments are  made  to  tbe  consultant  or  his 
nominee  outside  the  country  of  his  residence 
and  verification  of  the  end  use  of  the  pay- 
ments Is  not  feasible.  The  question  of  wheth- 
er local  laws  of  the  countries  involved  are 
being  violated  by  making  such  payments  to 
the  consultant  or  his  nominee  outside  the 
country  of  his  residence  is  being  reviewed 
and  will  be  reported  to  the  Audit  Committee. 

Of  the  payments  reviewed  for  such  period, 
(1)  (10,000  is  known  to  have  been  paid  to  a 
foreign  government  employee,  (il)  125,000  is 
known  to  have  been  invested  in  a  U3.  con- 
cern in  which  one  or  more  foreign  govern- 
ment employees  probably  have  a  beneficial 
Interest.  (Ill)  approximately  $500,000  was 
paid  to  the  military  and  to  certain  military 
personnel  In  a  foreign  country  for  protection 
of  a  subsidiary's  employees  working  In  re- 
mote, dangerous  locations  and  for  rental  of 
military  aircraft  and  related  equipment  and 
(Iv)  a  local  sales  manager  of  a  subsidiary 
purchased  In  1975  out  of  the  subsidiary's 
petty  cash  fund  merchandise  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $480  and  gave  same  to  three 
employees  or  officials  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment purchasing  office  or  agency  to  which 
the  subsidiary  was  selling  equipment.  The 
two  payments  totaling  $10,000  were  improp- 
erly described  on  the  books  of  the  Company 
and  may  have  been  improperly  deducted  for 
US.  income  tax  purposes.  The  $25,000  in- 
vestment is  properly  described  on  the  books 
of  the  Company.  The  payments  totaling 
$500,000  for  military  protection  and  equip- 
ment were  properly  described  on  the  Com- 
pany's books  and  are  considered  properly  de- 
ductible for  U.S.  Income  tax  purposes  be- 
cause of  the  absolute  nece.sslty  of  military 
protection  in  that  particular  country.  The 
$480  payment  was  not  correctly  described  on 
the  Company's  books. 

In  connection  with  negotiations  involving 
pri)po.sed  long-term,  multi-billion  dollar  ptw- 
chases  of  raw  materials  from  certain  coun- 
tries, consultants  have  contractual  commit- 
ments to  receive  from  the  Company  addi- 
tional sums  aggregating  up  to  approximately 
$12.0  million  (subject  to  adjustments,  not 
presently  subject  to  determination,  under 
certain  circumstances  because  of  fluctuating 
currency  exchange  rates)  plus  out-of-pocket 
expenses  upon  successful  conclusion  of  all 
phase.s  of  such  arrangements. 

Under  contractual  arrangements  in  four 
countries,  the  Company  has  made  scholar- 
ship payments  from  time  to  time  aggregating 
$330,000  for  the  five  years  and  nine  months 
ended  September  30.  1975. 

In  connection  with  certain  sales  of  prod- 
ucts through  independent  dealers  In  foreign 
countries,  the  Company  follows  the  practice, 
where  requested  by  such  dealers,  of  with- 
holding all  or  a  portion  of  the  dealer's  com- 
mission as  an  accoinit  payable  to  the  dealer 
or  of  paying  all  or  a  portion  of  the  dealer's 
commission  to  a  bank  account  outside  the 
country  in  which  the  dealer  resides.  Such 
deposits  are  made  by  check  directly  to  the 
dealer's  designated  bank  account.  Commis- 
sions not  paid  by  check  are  either  disbused 
in  cash  or  by  credit  against  amounts  due  the 
Company.  The  payments  are  properly  de- 
scribed on  the  Company's  books  and  the 
Company's  tax  returns.  The  question  of 
whether  iwal  laws  of  the  countries  Involved 


are  b-.  tug  violated  is  being  reviewed  and  will 
be  reported  to  the  Audit  Oo>mmlttee. 

The  Audit  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors has  directed  management  of  the 
Company  to  formulate  procedures  and  poli- 
cies to  eliminate  possible  Irregularities  in 
connection  with  foreign  operations  and  to 
present  such  procedures  and  policies  to  the 
Audit  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  review,  conunent  and  approval.  There- 
after, management  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility,  through  Internal  audit  pro- 
cedures and  such  other  techniques  as  may  be 
deemed  reasonably  necessary  (including  dis- 
ciplinary action,  and,  where  appropriate,  dis- 
missal for  violations) ,  of  Insuring  com- 
pliance with  such  procedures  and  policies  on 
a  company-wide  basis.  In  this  connection, 
and  in  addition  to  broader  policy  statements 
to  be  enunciated  with  respect  to  UB.  and 
foreign  business  operations  In  general,  man- 
agement intends  to  recommend  the  affirma- 
tion of  substantially  the  following  policy  re- 
garding payments  which  may  be  made  In  any 
country  in  connection  with  the  purchases  of 
products  or  raw  materials  or  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts or  services: 

"The  Board  of  Directors  and  management 
of  Tenneco  Inc.,  having  due  regard  for  and 
recognition  of  the  responsibilities  arising 
from  and  attendant  to  International  opera- 
tions, hereby  affirm  the  corporate  policy  of 
Tenneco  Inc..  its  subsidiaries  and  divisions 
to  the  effect  that  all  employees  and  agentj; 
are  to  comply  with  the  ethical  standards  and 
legal  requirements  of  each  foreign  country  in 
which  business  is  conducted." 

Commencing  In  1966  or  1967  many  high- 
level  executives  of  the  Company  made  annual 
cash  contributions  of  $2,000  each  to  a  fund 
to  be  used  for  political  contributions.  It  is  re- 
ported that  approximately  twenty  executives 
made  contributions  each  year  and  that  the 
fund  did  not  exceed  $40,000  in  any  one  year 
It  is  reported  that  this  fund  was  discon- 
tinued after  1973.  Under  applicable  Federal 
law,  the  legality  of  the  fund  turns  primarily 
on  "voluntariness".  If  there  was  direct  or 
indirect  coercion  or  Inducement,  whether  In 
ternu!  of  advancement  or  company  cars  or 
other  Job  perquisites,  the  fund  would  prob- 
ably lie  deemed  illegal.  "Voluntariness"  is 
a  subjective  determination  by  each  Indlvi- 
dtial  participant,  and  most  participants 
would  probably  state  that  their  contribu- 
tions were  made  voluntarily.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of 
the  fund  did  not  violate  Federal  law. 

Another  employee  fund  was  established  tiX 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  subsidiary 
before  it  was  acquired  by  the  Company  in 
1968.  Cash  contributions  were  made  to  the 
fund  by  high-level  executives  of  the  sub- 
sidiary. It  is  believed  that  contributions  were 
made  only  once  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
approximately  $10,000.  TTie  fund  presently 
has  a  balance  of  $2,370  and  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  subsidiary's  general  counsel.  Disburse- 
ments from  the  fund  were  made  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  subsidiary.  Tlie 
establishment  of  the  fund  is  considered  to 
comply  with  applicable  Federal  law  on  the 
basis  that  contributions  were  made  vol- 
untarily. 

Recloients  of  campaign  contributions  from 
the  Company'ii  executive  fund  are  believed  to 
have  been  generally  determined  by  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Company.  During  the 
fund's  existence  from  1966  or  1967  until  1973, 
campaign  contributions  were  made  In  Federal 
elections  and  in  state  and  local  elections.  It 
is  believed  that  contributions  in  state  and 
local  elections  were  made  primarily  in  Tex- 
as and  Louisiana.  Contributions  from  a 
voluntary  employee  fund  are  specifically  per- 
mitted by  Federal  election  law  and  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  such  voltrntary 
employee  funds  were  permissible  prior  to 
enactment  of  such  election  law.  It  Is  believed 
that  such  contributions  are  also  permissible 
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under  Texas  and  Louisiana  law,  although 
no  specific  statutory  authority  exists,  be^ 
causa  of  analogous  Federal  ludlolal  prece- 
dent exempting  voluntary  emplt^ree  funds 
and  the  Intent  of  the  law  to  prohibit  (»ily 
contributions  of  corporate  money. 

Contributions  were  made  from  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  employee  fund  in 
one  Federal  election  and  various  state  and 
local  elections  in  Virginia.  The  contribution 
to  the  Federal  election  Is  believed  to  comply 
with  Federal  election  law  on  the  basis  that 
the  contribution  was  made  from  a  voluntary 
employee  fund.  The  state  and  local  contri- 
butions are  likewise  believed  to  be  permis- 
sible. In  any  event,  state  and  local  corporate 
contributions  are  permitted  by  Virginia  law. 
During  the  period  from  January  1,  1970 
through  December  1,  1975,  three  subsidiaries, 
Tenneco  West,  Inc.,  Heggblade-Marguleas- 
Tenneco  Inc.  and  Stockdale  Dwtiopment 
Corporation,  made  campaign  oontrlbutlons 
In  California  Sections  aggregating  i4>proxl- 
mately  $180,000,  State  and  local  corporate 
campaign  contributions  are  permissible  un- 
der California  law. 

It  has  been  reported  that  since  1970  two 
corporate  campaign  contributions  of  $100 
each  were  made  by  local  sales  managers  of  a 
subsidiary,  J.  I.  Case,  in  coiuiection  with  state 
or  local  election.s  in  Rhode  Island  and  Flo- 
rida, in  both  of  which  states  corporate  cam- 
paign contributions  in  state  and  local  elec- 
tions are  believed  to  be  permissible.  In  one 
or,  perhaps,  both  of  such  cases,  the  contri- 
bution was  not  correctly  described  on  the 
subsidiary's  books  and/or  was  improperly 
deducted  for  tax  purposes. 

Beginning  prior  to  1970  and  continuing 
until  August  1972,  it  is  reported  that  cash 
amounts  ranging  from  $200  to  $2,000  were 
given  on  several  occasions  by  the  I>resident 
of  a  subsidiary.  Midwestern  Gas  Transmis- 
sion Company,  to  state  public  utility  com- 
mission chairmen  In  Indiana.  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky and  Wisconsin.  The  subsidiary  officer 
states  that  the  money  was  understood  to  be 
given  in  turn  by  the  recipients  to  various 
charitable  projects  of  their  choice.  In  1972 
the  same  subsidiary  officer  gave  $2,000  in  cash 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utility  Commission.  The  officer  states  that 
tlie  Pennsylvania  chairman  requested  the 
money  for  use  as  a  contribution  to  a  chari- 
table dinner  in  Washington,  D.C..  honoring 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  money  was  given  to  the  Pennsylvania 
chairman  .several  months  after  the  dinner, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  chairman  states  that 
the  money  was  applied  as  a  reimbursement  of 
his  contribution  to  the  dinner.  Two  other 
employees  of  the  Company  state  that  they 
believe  or  had  heard  that  the  money  was 
given  to  the  Pennsylvania  chairman  to  obtain 
his  influence  with  the  head  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  which  waa  partici- 
pating as  an  intervenor  in  a  Federal  Power 
Commission  regulatory  proceeding.  Rate 
Proceeding  71-6,  to  which  a  Company  di- 
vision, Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline,  was  a  party. 
The  subsidiary  officer  who  delivered  the 
payment  and  the  Pennsylvania  chairman 
deny  that  Uiis  payment  had  any  cormection 
with  such  proceeding.  The  money  was  given 
to  the  Pennsylvania  chairman  several  months 
after  the  regulatory  proceeding  had  been 
ultimately  resolved  ix\  a  manner  favorable  to 
the  division.  The  Company's  executive  fund 
may  have  been  tlie  source  of  these  payments, 
although  this  has  not  been  clearly  deter- 
mined since  there  are  no  records  of  disburse- 
mfiuts  from  the  fund  and  the  recollections 
of  the  subsidiary  President  and  the  admin- 
i^  I'dt.or  of  the  fund  differ. 

Beginning  on  October  27,  1970,  and  con- 
tinuing untu  September  1976,  a  subsidiary, 
"Tenneco  Oil  Company,  made  payments  of 
$2,000  per  month  to  the  sheriff  of  a  Louisiana 
parish  who  is  also  an  attorney.  TTiere  are 
conflicting  statements  regarding  the  reason 
or  rea.sons  for  the  payments.  "Hie  payments 


were  approved  by  senior  management  of  the 
subsidiary,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Board  ot  Directors  or  high-level  management 
«rf  Tenneoo  Inc.  were  aware  of  the  arrange- 
ment, "nie  shertff  ti  presently  under  Investi- 
gation by  officials  of  the  UJ8.  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Company  does  not  believe 
that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  conunent 
further  about  the  matter  pending  resolution 
of  such  Federal  Investigation. 

In  June  1970,  a  $2,000  cash  campaign  con- 
tribution was  made  to  a  State  District  Judge 
in  Louisiana  for  xise  in  his  race  for  a  Lou- 
isiana appellate  court  seat.  Approximately 
eighteen  mouths  prior  to  the  contribution, 
the  Judge  had  granted  an  injunction  against 
violence  on  the  picket  line  In  connection  with 
a  union  strike  at  the  plant  of  a  Company 
subsidiary,  Termeco  OH  Company.  Approxi- 
mately two  months  after  the  contribution 
was  made,  the  union  filed  a  motion  to  dis- 
solve the  injunction,  which  was  denied  by 
the  Judge  In  late  1970.  The  $2,000  was  given 
to  the  Judge  by  a  local  employee  of  the  sub- 
sidiary. The  payment  was  approved  by  senior 
management  of  the  subsidiary,  but  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
high-level  management  of  Tenneco  Inc.  were 
aware  of  this  payment.  The  money  probably 
came  from  either  the  personal  funds  of  an 
officer  of  the  subsidiary  or  the  Company's  ex- 
ecutive fund,  and  not  from  corporate  funds. 
It  is  believed  that  the  campaign  contribution 
did  not  violate  the  Louisiana  prohibition 
against  corporate  contributions  which  was 
then  in  effect  because  the  money  probably 
did  not  come  from  corporate  funds. 

In  1972  contributions  of  $1,000  each  were 
made  by  a  subsidiary,  Tenneco  Oil  Company, 
to  two  Louisiana  District  Judges  and  a  Lou- 
isiana District  Attorney  who  were  running 
for  re-election,  all  in  the  same  parish.  The 
contributions  were  made  in  cash  by  an  em- 
ployee from  the  subsidiary's  working  "fund 
account.  The  payments  were  incorrectly  de- 
scribed on  the  subsidiary's  books  and  im- 
properly deducted  for  tax  piu-pcses.  The  con- 
tributions were  approved  by  senior  manage- 
ment of  the  subsidiary,  but  there  is  xio  evi- 
dence that  the  Board  of  Directors  or  high- 
level  management  of  Tenneco  Inc.  were 
aware  of  the  payments.  The  contributions 
violated  the  then  existing  Louisiana  prohibi- 
tion against  corporate  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Tenneco  proposes  to  turn  over  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  the  relevant  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  foregoing  matters  and  to 
amend  tax  returns  and  make  additional  pay- 
ments where  appropriate.  It  is  not  considered 
at  this  time  that  material  income  tax  de- 
ficiencies will  result. 

At  Its  meeting  in  October  1975  the  Audit 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
proved and  adopted  the  foUowiug  policy 
statements : 

1.  The  use  of  assets  of  the  Company  or 
any  subsidiary  for  any  unlawful  or  improper 
purpose  Is  strictly  prohibited; 

2.  No  undisclosed  or  uiu-ecorded  fund  or 
asset  of  the  Company  or  any  subsidiary  shall 
be  established  for  any  purpose; 

3.  No  false  or  artlflcUl  entries  shall  be 
made  in  the  books  and  records  of  the  Com- 
pany or  its  subsidiaries  for  any  reason,  and 
no  employee  shall  engage  In  suiy  arrangement 
that  results  in  such  prohibited  act; 

4.  No  payment  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  shall  be  approved 
or  made  with  the  intention  or  understanding 
that  any  part  of  such  payment  is  to  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  that  described  by 
the  documents  supporting  the  pasrment; 

6.  Any  employee  having  information  or 
knowledge  of  any  unrecorded  fund  or  asset  or 
ainy  prohibited  act  shall  promptly  report  such 
matter  to  the  chief  executive  officer  or  gen- 
eral counsel  of  Tenneco  Inc.; 

6.  All  executive  officers  of  the  Company 
shall. be  responsible  for  the  enforcement  <rf 
any  compliance  with  this  policy  Including 


necessAry   distribution   to  ensure  employee 
knowledge  and  compliance; 

7.  Appropriate  officers  and  employees  will 
periodically  be  required  to  certify  compUance 
with  this  policy;  and 

8.  This  poUcy  is  applicable  to  Tenneco  Inc. 
and  all  its  domestic  and  foreign  subsidiaries. 

The  Audit  Committee  has  also  directed 
management  to  implement  procedures  for 
insiu-ing  compliance  with  such  pohcies  and 
to  report  to  the  Audit  Conunittee  and  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  respect  ihereio. 
Following  such  report  and  review  thereof 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company,  a 
definitive  statement  of  such  policies  and 
procedures  will  be  distributed  ou  a  compan..- 
Vvide  basis. 

The  matters  described  herein  have  been 
voluntarily  disclosed  by  the  Company,  and 
the  Company  has  advised  the  staff  of  •lie 
Commission  that  its  documents,  books  ar.d 
records  relating  to  the  investigation  ordered 
by  the  Audit  Committee  will  be  made  avail.1- 
ble  at  the  Company's  offices  for  examination 
by  the  staff  of  the  Commission  upon  request. 

In  keeping  with  the  practice  of  other  com- 
panies reporting  matters  of  the  type 
desciibed  herein,  the  Company  is  reporting 
same  on  a  Current  Report  on  Form  8-K  under 
the  caption  "Other  Materially  Important 
Events".  The  Company  does  not  deem  such 
matters  material  and  the  disclosure  thereof 
shall  not  be  deemed  an  admission  of 
u:r.ieriaUtv. 


THE    U.S.     POSTAL    SERVICE     CON- 
TINUES TO  DETERIORATE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  mail  delivery- 
services  in  the  country  have  deteriorated 
so  badly  in  recent  months  that  many 
ijeople  are  demanding  a  retmri  to  the 
days  when  this  fimction  was  carried  out 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Rate  increases,  continued  large  Federal 
subsidies,  the  closing  of  rural  post  offices 
and  severe  cutbacks  in  service  have  led 
many  of  us  to  conclude  that  this  may  in 
fact  be  the  only  practical  remedy. 

Several  months  ago  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler  and  I  Introduced  legislation 
iH.R.  9766)  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  restore  the  old  Post  Office 
Department.  Within  the  next  few  days 
we  hope  to  give  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  this 
measure.  I  know  that  a  number  of  other 
biUs  similar  to  om-  already  have  betn  in- 
troduced. 

Over  a  period  of  the  past  few  months 
newspapers  in  my  district  have  edi- 
torialized extensively  on  this  subject  and 
have  repeatedly  concluded  that  Federal 
operation  of  mail  seiTices  and  facilities 
is  the  only  remedy  to  these  problems.  One 
of  the  best  pieces  I  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  March  9,  1976,  edi- 
tions of  the  Westchester  Rockland  News- 
papers in  an  editorial  which  I  am  inseit- 
ing  into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  observations  made: 

POSXAi    MOBTICIAKS 

Postmaster  General  Benjamin  BaUar  is 
warning  the  public  of  drastic  reductions  yet 
to  come,  the  alternative  being  tbat  "if  the 
public  elects  to  continue  the  postal  service 
In  its  present  form.  It  maly  find  the  first-' 
class  stamp  becoming  a  luxury  Item  In  the 
next  decade  and  fiie  {Postal  Service  a  ponder- 
ous and  ca^y  leftover  from  simpler,  more 
affluent  times." 
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Hence,  he  says,  there  o  really  no  ihoire  bii' 
t-o  embark  on  a  retrenchment  program  that 
will,  among  many  other  things,  eliminate 
scads  of  poet  oflJces,  cut  deliveries  to  five 
daj-s  and  end  the  practice  of  front-door 
residential  deliveries  (In  favor  of  "cUister 
boxes"). 

All  In  all.  Ballar  offers  '.'.ot  n  chulie  but  a 
dilemma. 

Major  changes  are  Inevitable  In  any  event, 
he  points  out,  as  direct  electronic  transfer  of 
fund  accoTints,  as  well  as  other  electronic 
transmission  techniques,  progres-sively  shrink 
the  volume  of  letter  mall. 

This  Is  true,  of  course,  arid  it  will  take 
care  of  Itself  In  the  course  of  evolution.  But 
anticipating  future  electronic  developments 
l.s  scarcely  a  sound  reason  for  getting  into 
heavy  demolition  now,  when  the  system's 
-services  are  still  heavily  in  demiu'd. 

Nor  is  Ballar  persuasive  in  arguing  that 
many  of  today's  postal  policies  are  pa.sse  be- 
cau.se  they  were  instituted  in  an  earlier  era 
■  to  promote  news,  culture  .''.ud  commerce  in 
the  hinterland."  That  rationale,  he  suppests. 
has  become  largely  obsolete  becaii.se  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  telephone,  radio,  television 
and  automobile.  With  the  exception  of  tele- 
vtsion,  which  hasn't  made  all  that  much  dif- 
ference in  this  context.  th'>se  modern  con- 
traptions were  all  in  general  use  40  and  50 
years  figo.  They  were  no  substitute  for  an 
adequate  mall  .system  then,  and  they  aren't 
now. 

The  inescapable  inference  i~  iljat  the  pres- 
ent PS  aggregation  is  assuming;  the  role  of 
mortician  for  the  pastal  syi^tem—which  was 
not  at  all  what  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
it  created  the  postal  corpora  lion.  The  idea 
v.'as  to  rejuvenate  the  system,  ncit  bury  it. 

If  the  concept  of  .service  in  the  nat'oi.'s 
postal  .system  is  to  be  restored  and  safe- 
guarded. It's  obvious  that  management  is  In 
the  wrong  hands.  It's  time  for  Congre'.s  to 
consider  putting  the  sys:ein  back  under  fed- 
eral ownership  and  operation,  backstopped 
by  a  consistent,  broad-based  subsidy  arrange- 
ment that  will  hold  rates  within  universal 
reach. 

As  between  imperfect  soluMons.  that  would 
have  to  be  an  improvement  over  tlie  pre^sent 
moribund  misdirection 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OV  F:R 
RESCISSIONS 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.-^ 
point  in  the  Rcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  stands  as  a  historic 
and  critical  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
For  the  first  time  the  Congress  Is  able  to 
carefully  scrutinize  ever>'  aspect  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  can  undertake  com- 
prehen!3ive  and  long-term  budget  plan- 
ning on  its  own.  taking  into  account  the 
effects  of  social  and  economic  change  on 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  countrj'  and  its 
Independent  perception  of  the  future 
needs  and  priorities  of  all  Americans. 
This  law  also  provides  for  a  greater  legLs- 
lative  control  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  budget  and  Federal  spending. 

Although  the  Congre.ssional  Budget 
Act  has  streamlined  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  manner  in  which  the  House 
and  Senate  are  able  to  act  upon  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  there  Is  one  aspect  whlrfi 
lias  been  grossly  misused  by  the  present 
administration  and  which  represents  a 
deficiency  which  must  be  coiTected — the 
manner  in  which  the  President  has  re- 


quested the  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity. Frankb',  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances in  which  President  Ford  and  his 
advisers  have  attempted  to  thwart  the 
intent  of  Congress  through  the  rescission 
process. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ob- 
served on  the  floor  over  a  year  ago: 

When  we  enact  legislation,  we  Intend  that 
the  legislation  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
executive  branch  In  accordance  with  the  law. 

All  too  often,  however,  the  rescission 
procedure  has  been  implemented  by  the 
White  House  with  a  view  toward  sub- 
stantially altering  the  manner  in  which 
a  program  is  implemented  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
such  programs.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  administration's  ill-conceived  at- 
tempts to  debilitate  the  section  235  hous- 
ing program;  the  substantial  reductions 
in  funds  to  erect  and  modernize  Ileal th 
centers  and  construct  urgently-needed 
outpatient  facilities  under  tlie  Hill- 
Burton  program:  and  unnecessary  cut- 
backs in  the  budget  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Aside  from  the  rescissions  themselves, 
their  timing  also  leads  to  permanent 
damage  to  various  programs  in  certain 
instances.  Consider  the  fact  that  when 
the  Congress  appropriates  funds  for  a 
certain  program  the  President  and  OMB 
have  up  to  30  days  in  which  to  appor- 
tion this  money  to  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy or  agencies  for  each  quarter.  At  the 
er.d  of  this  period,  the  administration 
can  decide  not  to  apportion  the  funds  by 
impounding  them  through  the  rescis- 
sion process.  If  the  rescission  is  proposed 
prior  to  a  reces.s,  then  the  period  of  time 
in  which  funds  are  not  available  is  signif- 
icantly longer  than  the  45  days  provided 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act.  In 
one  instance,  involving  an  education  pro- 
gram, the  rescission  process  was 
stretclied  out  for  over  4  montlis. 

Unquestionably,  this  procedure  creates 
a  great  deal  of  imcertainty  on  the  part 
of  program  administrators  and  benefi- 
ciaries and  creates  needless  delays  and 
work.  Altliough  funds  may  eventually 
not  be  reduced — or  reduced  to  the  level 
sought  by  the  administration — the  tem- 
porary dislocations  and  uncertitude 
whicli  ari.se  gravely  damage  worthwhile 
programs  or  prevent  them  from  fully 
achievmg  the  goals  which  had  original- 
ly been  envisioned. 

In  most  instances  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  support  tlie  administration's  ef- 
fort.s  to  impound  funds  through  rescis- 
sions. Last  year,  for  example,  the  Con- 
gress approved  only  38  out  of  81  rescis- 
sion request.s — or  46  percent — and  so  far 
this  year  we  have  authorized  only  6  out 
of  44  requests  for  rescissions — or  13  i)er- 
cent.  Congressional  Quarterly  reports 
this  week  that,  as  of  March  19,  the  Pres- 
ident had  requested  resci-ssions  of  some 
$3.1  billion  in  fiscal  .vear  1976  but  Con- 
gress had  agreed  to  only  $145.8  million. 
Thu.s.  I  believe  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  have  been  perceptive 
enough  to  see  through  the.se  shams  and 
to  recognize— particularly  during  these 
very  difficult  times  of  massive  jobless- 
ness and  stagnating  economic  condl- 
tion.t — that  new  jobs  can  be  provided 


and  the  economy  generally  stimulated  by 
releasing  the  impounded  funds  and  mak- 
ing them  available  for  obligation.  How- 
ever, we  must  have  the  ability  to  act 
sooner  to  overturn  rescissions  and  to 
make  the  necessary  funds  available  as 
quickly  as  possible,  without  undermin- 
ing the  new  budgetai'y  process. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  pro- 
viding that  either  House  of  the  Congress 
may,  by  simple  resolution,  disapprove 
any  rescission  without  waiting  for  the 
45 -day  period  now  prescribed  by  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  to  expire.  I 
believe  tliat  such  a  revised  procedure  will 
not  only  expedite  the  consideration  of 
rescission  requests  but  will  also  go  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  irreparable  harm 
to  programs  by  releasing  funds  on  a  more 
timely  basis.  I  feel  that  this  measure  will 
strengthen  the  budget  process  and  afford 
the  Congress  a  more  definitive  voice  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Bu(if4- 
et  is  carried  forward. 

I  insert  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  my  bill  and  urge 
that  it  be  given  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  in  order  that  we  can  avoid 
the  pitfalls  we  have  experienced  over  the 
past  several  months: 

H.R.   12743 
K  1)111  to  amend  the  Impoimdnient   Control 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  either  Hou.se 
of  Congress  may  by  resolution  disapprove 
my  rescission  or  reser\atlon  of  funds  pro- 
pC'sed   by  the  President,   without   waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period  pre- 
scribed  (for  disapproval  by  congressional 
inaction)   by  present  law 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitfic 
of  RctjrcscntatiicR  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igregs  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion  1012(b)    of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of   1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   tiiereof  the  following  new  paragraph  : 
"(2)   Notwithstanding  pai-agraph  (1),  any 
anuiuut  of  budget  authority  proposed  to  ije 
rescinded  or   thut   is  to   be  reserved   as  set 
forth  in  the  special  message  shall  be  made 
immediately  available  for  obligation  If  either 
House    (before   the   expiration   of   the   pre- 
scribed   45-day   period)    passes   a   rescission 
resolution    disapproving    such    rescission    or 
reservation." 

(b)  Section  1011  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (S)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  alter  paragrapli  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  'rescission  resolution'  means  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  which  only  expresses  Its  disap- 
proval of  a  profKJsed  rescission  or  reservation 
of  budget  authority  set  forth  In  a  special 
message  transmitted  by  tlie  President  under 
section  1012;". 

Src.  2.  (ai  Section  1017(a)  of  the  Im- 
poiuidment  Control  Act  of  19'75  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  rescission  resolution"  after 
"rescission  bill". 

(b)  Section  1017(b)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  — 

<li  by  Insertin;:;  ■■,  rescission  re.solution," 
after  "a  rescission  bill";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  rescission  resolution" 
after  "any  other  rescission  bill". 

(ci  Section  1017(0  of  such  Act  l» 
amended  — 

ll)  by  inserting  ".  rescission  resolution," 
after  '  reseisf-ion  bill"  each  place  It  appears; 

HUd 

(2i  by  striking  out  "au  impoundment  re»- 
r>lutiou"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  rescission  resolution  or  Im- 
p<:>uiirtment.  resolution".    - 
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(d)  Section  1017(d)  of  such  Act  to 
aipa^nded— : 

,(1)  ^y  Inserting  ",  rmclaslon  resolution.'' 
after  "rescission  bill"  where  it  first  iEq>piMri 
in  paragraph  (1),  and  in  the  last  sehteiiok> 
of  paragraph  (2) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "an  impoundment  reso- 
lution" in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2),  and  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragn^th 
(3),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  rescis- 
sion resolution  or  Impoundment  resolu.tlon"- 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  special  messages 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
1012  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


ERISA 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  ronarks  at  ttals 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
several  months  there  has  developed  a 
growing  chorus  of  criticism  aimed  at 
ERISA.  Much  of  this  discontent  has  come 
from  those  who  were  originally  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  providing  Federal  protec- 
tion to  the  more  than  35  million  em- 
ployees enrolled  in  private  pension  plans. 

Some  of  these  critics  are  charging  that 
the  law  is  responsible  for  the  termina- 
tion of  some  5,500  pension  plans  in  1975. 
The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.  has 
actually  received  5,035  notices  of  inten- 
tion to  terminate,  but  of  this  figure  813 
were  duplications,  misfilings  or  for  some 
other  reason  did  not  evidence  a  plan 
termination.  The  correct  figure  then  Is 
4,222  plan  terminations  in  1975.  This 
figure  is  comparable  to  the  4,130  termi- 
nations reported  for  1973.  the  year  be- 
fore ERISA  was  enacted. 

In  a  study  prepared  by  the  Employee 
Benefit  Plan  Review,  a  private  organiza- 
tion, the  following  1975  pension  plan  ter- 
mination data  was  uncovered: 

Thirty -seven  percent  of  the  terminated 
plans  cited  "adverse  business  conditions" 
as  the  primary  reason  for  Uie  plan  ter- 
mination ; 

Eighteen  percent  indicated  that  the 
employer  shut  down  his  covered  opera- 
tions either  completely  or  partially; 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  terminated 
plans  reported  a  change  in  ownership; 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  reported  plan 
terminations  did  not  terminate  at  all  but 
merely  switched  to  another  plan;  and 

The  remaining  16  percent  represented 
a  miscellany  of  reasons  for  termination. 

Thus,  it  can  be  assumed  tiiat  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  1975  pension 
plan  terminations  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  ERISA  but  were  directly  related 
to  the  generally  poor  economic,  business, 
and  investment  climate  that  character- 
ized 1975.  Another  fact  that  the  critics 
do  not  mention  is  that  given  the  poor 
economic  conditions  of  1975,  there  still 
were  some  33,000  applications  for  new 
pension  plans  filed  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  1975  pension 
plan  tei-minations  have  little  or  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  law,  my  subcommit- 
tee, which  has  oversight  responsibility, 
and  I  recognize  that  ERISA  is  not  per- 
.fect.  We  also  recognize  that  the  fnu>le- 


moitation  and  admlnistratiwi  of  the  act 
by  tlie  two  Fedeml  agencies  involved — 
Labor  and  Treasury — has  been  far  from 
satisfactory. 

To  correct  what  we  felt  were  problems 
in  the  law  itself,  the  subcommittee — at 
the  initiation  of  Representative  John  N. 
Erlembork — the  raiiking  minority  mem- 
ber— and  I — has  approved  a  number  of 
remedial  Eunendments.  In  addition  to 
making  certain  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  the  amendments  are  designed  to : 

Fhrst.  simplify  the  burdensome  and  ex- 
pensive r^x>rtbig  requirements  which 
presently  confront  plan  administrators; 

Second,  limit  the  excessive  burden  of 
the  prohibited  transactions  in  light  of 
inability  of  the  two  agencies  to  deal  with 
this  section  of  the  law; 

Third,  clarify  the  duties  and  liabilities 
of  fiduciaries. 

Tliese  amendments  have  been  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  botii  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  smd  are  now  awaiting 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  sincerely  beUeve  that  these  amend- 
ments. If  enacted,  will  go  a  long  way  in 
eliminating  the  administrative  confusion 
that  has  arisen  witii  respect  to  ERISA. 
However,  this  law,  like  any  other,  is  only 
as  effective  as  its  implementation  and 
administration.  In  this  regard,  my  over- 
sight hearings  on  implementation  of 
ERISA  have  convinced  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  bungled  its  responsi- 
bilities and  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
chaos  which  has  surroimded  ERISA's 
first  year.  The  Labor  Department  has 
used  its  discretionary  autiiority  to  place 
undue  reporting  and  disclosure  burdens 
on  pension  plan  administrators.  The  De- 
partment, because  of  its  bureaucratic 
inertia,  has  issued  clarifying  regulations 
at  a  snail's  pace,  leaving  plan  adminis- 
trators in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do.  The  Department  has 
also  held  up,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
almost  all  requests  for  exemptions  under 
the  prohibited  transactions  section  of 
the  law.  The  only  such  request  approved 
was  for  the  investment  community  and 
the  Department  has  given  my  subcom- 
mittee no  good  reason  why  it  approved 
that  request  so  expeditiously  while  drag- 
ging its  heels  on  the  others. 

ERISA  represents  sound  and  effective 
national  policy.  My  amendments  will  in- 
siure  its  further  effectiveness.  The  prob- 
lems, as  far  as  I  Mn  concerned,  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  law,  but  rather  can  be 
attributed  to  the  political  motivations  on 
the  part  of  ERISA's  critics  and  ineffi- 
cient administration  on  the  part  of  the 
Labor  Department  and  Treasury  De- 
partment. 


ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON  SUR- 
FACE MINING  CONTROL  AND  REC- 
LAMATION ACT 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  Uils 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  included  several  amendments  to 
H.R.  9725.  the  strip  mfaiing  bfll,  tiiat  will 


be  considered  when  that  legislation  is 
taken  up  by  the  House.  One  of  the 
amendments— dealing  with  sealing  auger 
hcdes — was  Inadvertently  left  out.  I  have 
placed  that  amendment  in  today's  Rec- 
ord for  consideration  by  my  colleagues: 
Aug  131  Holes 
Section  515 

Page  89,  hue  12:  strike  out  subparagraph 
(9)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow  i:ig 
new  subparagraph : 

"(9)  plug  all  auger  holes  to  a  mhiimuni  of 
six  feet  In  depth  with  an  Imperv'ious  and 
noncombustlble  material  (such  as  clay)  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  water  In  or  out  of  such 
holes." 

Explanation:  This  amendment  clarifies  the 
intent  of  H.R.  9725  that  auger  holes  be 
plugged  (rather  than  completely  filled).  The 
language  of  this  amendment  is  based  on 
similar  language  of  the  Pennsylvania  law. 


REVIEW  OP  SOVIET  EMIGRATION 
POLICIES 

I  Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
you  might  know,  Ukrainian  mathemati- 
cian Leonid  Plyushch  recently  was  re- 
leased after  2  years'  imprisonment  in  a 
Soviet  psychiatric  hospital,  where  he  re- 
portedly was  subjected  to  inhumane 
drug  treatments.  He  and  his  family 
finally  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  now  they  are  living  tempo- 
rarily in  Prance. 

Mr.  Plyushch's  release  came  about 
only  after  widespread  international  out- 
cry, including  many  letters  on  his  behalf 
from  the  people  of  eastern  Connecticut. 
Several  Membei-s  of  Congress  also  wrote 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  those  of  us  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  visited 
Mr.  Plyushch's  wife,  Tatyana,  duiing  our 
trip  last  May  to  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

The  UJS.SJI.  charged  Mi-.  Plyushth 
with  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda," the  usual  accusation  against 
anyone  attempting  to  disagree  with  its 
policies.  The  Soviets  really  were  trying 
to  sUence  his  voice,  which  spoke  out  in 
support  of  Ukrainian  cultural  heritage 
and  human  rights. 

Although  still  au  avowed  Mai'xist,  Mr. 
Plyushch  has  decided  to  speak  out  at 
every  opportunity  against  Soviet  repres- 
sion of  minority  groups  and  of  dissidents, 
especially  through  using  psychological  or 
drug- induced,  pi'essure  methods. 

For  that  reason,  he  wUl  be  coming  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  later  this  month  to 
testify  before  the  House  International 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pl3mshch  also  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  meeting  with  our  Immigration  Sub- 
committee, and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  seeing  her  again  and  talking  with  hini 
for  the  first  time. 

Now  that  Mr.  Plyushch  has  been  re- 
leased, and  in  light  of  the  Second  Brus- 
sels Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  inter- 
national efforts  should  be  redoubled  on 
behalf  of  those  many  others  still  denied 
human  rights  in  the  U.SJS.R. — ^such  as 
Ukrainian  historian  Val«ityn  Moroz  and 
Jewish  refusenik  and  prisoner  of  con- 
science Hillel  Butman. 
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We  hear  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
whether  international  public  opinion  and 
pressure  really  is  the  way  to  persuade 
the  Soviets  to  become  more  lenient  in 
their  emigration  policies. 

Some  people  say  that  mounting  public 
outcry  Is  the  only  way  human  rights  will 
ever  be  seemed  for  those  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Others  argxie  that  quiet  diplomacy  is 
better,  and  more  effective. 

I  believe  that  we  must  follow  both 
courses  of  action.  Certainly  quiet  diplo- 
macy can  sometimes  have  great  results. 
However,  there  is  strong  evidence  that, 
tor  some  strange  reasons  and  at  some 
times,  the  Soviets  appear  quite  sensitive 
to  public  pressure — of  course,  \isually 
when  it  Is  in  their  best  interests  to  be. 

In  the  recent  past,  a  combination  of 
factors,  including  public  pressure,  appar- 
ently has  resulted  in  the  emigration  of 
some  people — Plyushch,  Uri  Podriachik. 
Hillel  Khayet.  In  Plyushch  s  case,  it  also 
is  thought  that  the  U.S.S.R.  wanted  to 
quiet  the  protests  on  his  behalf  from  the 
French  and  Italian  Communist  Parties. 
They  might  also  have  wanted  to  under- 
cut the  Second  Brussels  Conference. 

Yet  no  one  really  knows  for  sure  why 
some  people  are  allowed  to  emigrate  and 
others  are  not.  because  the  Soviets 
shroud  their  policies  in  great  mysterj*. 
So  until  we  know,  without  a  doubt,  that 
public  pressure  hurts  rather  than  helps 
the  cause  of  human  rights  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  I  think  we  should  continue. 

There  also  is  another  important  rea- 
son why  we  should  continue  to  write  the 
Soviets,  and  speak  out.  and  this  reason 
was  repeatedly  emphasized  to  me  during 
my  trip  to  Russia  last  year. 

Each  time  we  write  or  speak  out,  the 
many  people  in  Russia  who  are  seeking 
their  own  human  rights  are  encouraged 
to  continue  their  struggle.  They  have  re- 
newed hope  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  not  forgotten  them,  and  their  faith 
is  renewed  that  their  cause  is  just  and 
will  someday,  hopefully,  be  successful. 

I  think  that,  by  itself,  is  a  good  enough 
reason  for  us  in  this  country  to  continue 
to  do  our  part  on  their  behalf 


AN.VALS  OF  WAR 


•  Mr.  HARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  con- 
tains tlie  first  installment  of  a  three-part 
series  entitled  "Friendly  Fire'  by 
C.  D.  B.  Bryan.  The  narrative,  which  I 
stronglj  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  chronicles  the  experience 
of  an  Iowa  family  seeking  explanations 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  took  the 
life  of  their  oldest  son. 

In  describing  the  family's  effort  to 
learn  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
young  man's  death,  the  article  capture? 
the  frustration  and  despair  involved  in 
tangling  with  the  militarj-  bureaucracy. 
The  way  in  which  our  Government 
responds  to  a  grieving  family  is  only  one 
of  the  many  ugly  realities  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  which  the  author  addresses  in 
this  article.  I  recommend  it  not  only  as 
a  compelling  .iournal  of  one  family's  loss. 


but  also  as  a  reminder  of  the  degree  of 
distraction  we  are  capable  of  InfUcting — 
both  on  ourselves  and  on  those  we  sedc 
to  dominate — when  reason  and  compas- 
sion are  abandoned  In  war. 

The  text  of  the  article  f ollow  s : 
Ann-.«,s   of  War:    Pbiendlt   Fire — I 
(By  C.  D    B    Bryan) 

Ou  his  la.st  night  of  leave,  Wednesday, 
September  3,  1969,  Michael  Eugene  Mullen 
worked  u:.tll  t«n  o'clock  on  his  fftmlly'.s 
farm — a  hundred-and-twenty-acre  tract  five 
miles  northwest  of  La  Porte  City,  in  Black 
Hawk  County,  Iowa.  He  stayed  down  In  the 
lower  eighty  acre.s  on  tiis  lather  .>>  old  plura- 
red  Farm-all  H-sene.':  tractor,  rlppUig  out 
bruHh  and  dead  trees,  buUdo^iug  the  trash 
into  the  dry  streambed  of  Miller  Creek,  clear- 
i:;g  and  filling  In  the  lai^d  so  it  could  be 
used  a.s  pas'ure  again.  Shortly  :i;ter  midnight 
when  his  father,  Oscar  Eugene  Mullen,  who 
is  callt'd  Gene,  had  returned  from  working 
the  second  shift  at  the  huge  John  Deere  trac- 
tor plant  In  Waterloo,  Michael  had  almost 
finished  packing  and  wa-s  tallctng  to  his 
younger  brother,  John,  behind  the  closed 
door  of  the  bedroom  they  shared.  Peg  Mul- 
len, Michael'.s  mother,  and  Mary  and  Patricia. 
his  two  younger  sisters,  were  asleep,  so  Gene 
made  himself  a  cup  of  instcnt  coffee  and  sat 
down  alone  at  the  kitchen  table.  From  where 
he  sat.  Gene  could  see  Michaels  Vietnam 
orders  resting  on  a  little  corner  table,  where 
they  had  been  all  through  his  son's  twenty- 
three-day  advance  leave  When  he  had 
finished  h!-;  cofTee.  he  got  up  and  knocked  on 
his  son's  bedroom  door.  Michael  opened  It, 
and  at  the  far  side  of  the  room  Gene  could 
see  the  closed  barracks  bags,  the  Army  uni- 
form, and  the  .shlned  black  siioes  set  out  for 
the  morning. 

"Would  you  like  anything  irom  the  kiich- 
en.  Michael?  A  beer?"  Gene  asked, 

Michael  finished  locking  up  his  metal 
tackle  box.  It  held  his  arrowhead  collection, 
some  special  letters,  some  snapshots,  the 
corporal's  stripes  he'd  earned  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning.   addresses.   Insurance   papers. 

'No,  thanks.  Dad,  "  Michael  said  He  slid 
the  tackle  box  onto  the  top  shelf  of  his  closet. 

Gene,  still  standing  in  the  doorway,  could 
not  look  away  from  Michael's  uniform  hang- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  closet  door   'Mikev:'" 

"Yes:- 

"Be  careful?  " 

Michael  smiled  at  his  inther  and  said.  'I 
will.  Dad.  I  wUl." 

The  next  morning  was  warm  aiid  sunny. 
Joan  got  up  early  and  caught  the  bus  to 
school.  Michael  was  all  packed  and  in  his 
uniform.  Breakfast  was  over,  the  dishes  done. 
Gene  kept  looking  at  the  electric  clock  over 
the  wall-oven  door.  "'What  tlir.e  did  yoti  say 
your  plane  left?"  he  a.sked 

•  Ten,"  Michael  said  "I  have  to  check  in 
by  nine-thirty."  Michael  looked  at  his  wrist- 
watch,  and  Gene  again  lool;ed  at  the  electric 
clock.  (Over  a  period  of  years,  I  had  count- 
less talks  with  tlie  Mulleii:-.  and.  as  ac- 
curately as  they  could,  they  recalled  for  me 
the  important  scenes  ard  conversatons  In 
the  family's  history.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  changing  the  names  of  some  of  the  minor 
participants  I 

Pei:  Mulieii  was  ir.oviug  back  and  forth 
across  the  kitchen,  dabbing  at  counters  with 
a  sponge.  'Would  anyone  nice  some  more 
coffee?  "  she  asked. 

"No,  thanks."  Gene  said, 

"You.  Michael?  "  she  asked. 

"No.  thanks.  Mom,"  Michael  .said,  and  l.e 
looked  at  his  watch  again. 

"■Wliat  time  is  It?"  Patricia  asked  him. 

Before  Michael  could  tell  her.  he  had  to 
look  at  his  watch  once  more,  "Eight-flfleen,  " 
he  said. 

The  Mullena  decided  to  lea\e  for  the 
Waterloo  Municipal  Airpc^rt  early.  Oene 
drove,   with   Michael    sitting    np    f'-ont    next 


to  him:  Peg.  Patricia,  and  Mary  sat  in  the 
back.  During  the  drive,  the  family  hardly 
spoke. 

The  center  of  Waterloo  Is  about  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  the  Mullens'  farm,  and 
the  airport  is  another  few  miles  beyond  that. 
The  Mullens  drove  past  a  big  new  shopping 
center  on  Highway  218,  with  the  Hy-Vee 
Market  and  the  Sears  and  J.  C.  Penney  stores. 
Gene  said  something  atx>ut  how  fast  all 
that  area  was  changing,  and  Michael  agreed. 
They  passed  the  Robo  Car  Wash  and  Burger 
King.  Dontitland  and  the  Cadillac  Bowling 
Lanes,  and  then  they  were  in  Waterloo, 
caught  up  In  the  trafiic  until  they  cleared 
the  city.  Beyond  were  the  flatlands  "and  rail- 
road tracks  they  had  to  cross  to  reach  the 
airport. 

The  Miillens  entered  the  terminal  build- 
ing a  little  after  nine.  Michael  wouldn't  let 
his  father  help  him  with  the  barracks  bag.-;, 
insisting  that  it  would  be  easier  for  hUn  to 
carry  both  of  theni  himself.  The  family  took 
seats  in  the  near-empty  waiting  room  and 
stared  out  the  large  window  at  the  vacant 
airfield. 

RTiohael  kept  wiping  the  palm.=i  of  his  hands 
on  his  knees. 

'  Do  you  need  a  magazine? "  Peg  asked. 
'Something  to  read?" 

Michael  stood  up  abruptly.  "Mayt>e  I  can 
check  in,"  he  said. 

'  It's  still  early  yet,"  his  father  said. 

"I  know,"  Michael  said.  "But  maybe  I  can 
check  in  anyway." 

"I'll  go  with  you."  Mary  said, 

"No,"  Michael  said.  He  smiled  at  her  "ri! 
be  right  back," 

Peg  followed  him  with  her  eyes 

"He  looks  scared.  "  Patricia  said. 

"He's  fine,"  Gene  said. 

A  iew  minutes  later,  Michael  returned, 
waving  his  tlcket.s.  "I'm  all  checked  in." 
he  -said. 

"Did  you  get  a  magazine?"  his  motLer 
asked, 

"I'll  read  something  on  the  plane.  "  he  said 

"Do  you  have  everything?"  she  asked, 

•  I'm  fine.  Mom,  Really." 

Peg  looked  away  from  her  .son  and  out 
the  window. 

When  Michaels  plane  came  in.  he  stood 
up.  and  his  family  rose  with  him. 

"Look."  Michael  told  them.  "Don't  stir'.-: 
around  for  the  plane  to  leave.  You  don't  hive 
to  wait," 

•'Well  wait,"  his  mother  said  firmly. 
No.  please,"  Michael  said,  "111  be  all 
right."  He  went  to  Mary  and  Patricia  and 
told  them  that  they  shouldn't  wait  around, 
and  that  they  should  tell  John  thered  be 
a  lot  more  work  now  that  he  was  going.  And 
each  sister  had  a  moment  to  herself  with 
Michael,  a  chance  to  tell  him  to  take  care 
of  himself,  to  be  careful,  that  she  wottld 
pray  for  him,  miss  htm.  that  she  loved  him 
and  would  write  letters  all  the  time  and 
would  send  him  things — anything;  all  he 
had  to  do  was  say  what  he  needed.  Michael 
gave  them  each  a  kiss,  and  then  they  moved 
av.ay.  because  It  was  their  parents'  turn. 

GeJie  fingered  a  bronze  medallion  the  si.-e 
of  a  twenty-flve-cents  piece  which  hune 
from  a  chain  around  his  neck.  The  medal, 
depicting  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  been  given 
to  Gene  more  than  thirty-five  years  earlier 
by  a  Chinese  student  lie  had  befriended 
when  they  were  undergraduates  togetlior  at 
Marquette  University,  in  Milwaukee.  Gene 
had  worn  It  ever  since.  He  lifted  Its  chain 
from  around  his  neck  and  handed  It  to  his 
son.  saying.  "Mlkey.  Ire  tried  to  ghe  you 
everything;— "  His  voice  broke,  and  he  took  a 
deep  breath  and  began  again.  "Tried  to  do 
everything  a  father — " 

Michael  was  looking  down  at  the  medal- 
lion,   now   chestnut-colored    with   age. 

"I  wore  this  medal  through  the  Second 
World  War,"  Ge;.e  was  saying,  "I  give  you 
thls^  I  glvo  you—"  He  could  say  no  more. 
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Gene  Just  looked  at  bis  son,  half  In  pride, 
half  Ui  agony. 

"I'll  wear  it,"  Michael  said. 
He  loofiened  his  black  Army  tie  and  un- 
buttoned the  collar  of  his  khakl-coloied 
shirt.  He  draped  the  medal  and  chain 
around  his  neclc,  carefully  centered  It  with 
the  dog  tags  on  his  chest,  and  buttoned  his 
shirt.  Then  Michael  ttirned  to  his  mother 
and  hugged  her.  It  was  an  awkward  embrace, 
shorter  in  diu-ation  than  either  of  them 
wished.  He  put  his  hand  out  to  comfort  her, 
and  Peg  took  it.  When  she  lo(dced  up  at 
him,  she,  too,  was  unable  to  speak. 

"Mom?"  Michael  said.  "Don't  worry  your- 
self now,  O.K.?  OJC.?  Come  on,  now.  Mom. 
please?  It'll  all  be  over  March  Ist." 

tfe  gently  pulled  his  hand  from  hers, 
picked  up  his  barracks  bags,  and  turned 
away.  Peg  watched  her  son  walk  past  the 
cafeteria  toward  the  doors  that  led  to  his 
plane.  Michael  stopped  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sageway, dropped  his  barracks  bags,  and 
turned  back  for  one  last  look  at  his  family, 
but  as  they  started  to  move  toward  him  he 
quickly  lifted  his  bags  and  hurried  out. 

Mary  and  Patricia  cried  quietly  on  the 
drive  back  to  the  farm.  Peg  could  see  that 
Gene  was  gripping  the  steering  wheel  so 
tightly  that  his  knuckles  were  white.  When 
they  were  once  again  on  the  other  side  of 
Waterloo,  back  on  Highway  218,  past  the 
Burger  King  and  Bobo  Car  Wash  and  head- 
ing toward  their  farm.  Peg  resolved  to  cheer 
them  all  up  by  telling  them  what  Michael 
had  said  to  her  just  before  boarding  the 
plane — that  the  war  would  be  over  by 
March  1st. 
"Why  March  1st?"  Gene  asked  her. 
"I  don't  know,"  Peg  said.  "He  just  told  me 
not  to  worry.  That  it  would  all  be  over  then." 
On  March  1,  1070,  Michael  Eugene  Mullen, 
aged  twenty-five,  was  returned  to  the  Water- 
loo Airport  in  a  United  States  Army-issue 
twenty-gauge  steel  casket. 

Long  before  the  death  of  their  elder  son. 
the  Mullens  had  earned  their  place  on  that 
prairie  land.  Michael  was  to  have  been  the 
fifth  generation  of  his  family  to  work  the 
same  Iowa  fields,  and  the  most  recent  link  In 
an  unbroken  family  chain  reaching  back, 
through  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  history 
as  a  nation,  to  John  Dobshlre,  his  paternal 
great-great-grandfather,  who,  seeking  a  bet- 
ter life  in  the  new  land,  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land in  1833,  leaving  behind  his  wife,  Ellen, 
and  their  nine-month-old  daughter,  Mary 
Ann. 

The  Mullens  do  not  know  when  John  Dob- 
shire  first  set  foot  in  Iowa;  in  fact,  they 
aren't  really  sure  what  he  did  in  the  thirteen 
years  following  bis  arrival  in  America  in 
1833.  They  believe  he  came  out  to  Iowa  in 
1846,  looked  the  land  over,  and  then  left 
to  serve  as  a  driver  of  supply  wagons  for 
Major  General  Zachary  Taylor  during  the 
Mexican  War.  Taylor  was  known  to  like  Irish- 
men, and  during  that  period  of  "No  Mick 
Hired "  prejudice,  a  teamster  job  with  the 
Army  meant  not  Just  money  but  the  promise 
of  a  Presidential  land  grant  after  the  war. 
John  Dobshlre  had  nothing  against  the  Mexi- 
cans; he  saw  military  service  simply  as  his 
only  opportunity  to  help  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter escape  Ireland. 

John  Dobshlre  returned  to  Ireland  for  his 
family  In  1850,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen 
years.  The  Mullens  believed  they  sailed  to 
America  in  1851.  The  Dobshires  must  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  risks  of  the  ocean 
crossing.  Between  1847  and  1853,  flfty-nlne 
ships  cai-rylng  Irish  and  British  emigrants  to 
North  America  were  lost  at  sea. 

After  landing  in  New  York,  the  Dobshires 
journeyed  directly  to  New  Orleans,  where 
they  boarded  a  paddle-wheel  steamboat  for 
the  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Du- 
buque. In  Dubuque,  John  Dobshlre  bought  a 
•prairie  schooner" — a  flatbed  lumber  wagon 
with  a  can%as  top  that  could  be  drawn  In  for 
shelter  at  each  end.  Unlike  the  more  famous 


Conestoga  wagon,  the  prairie  schooner  was 
Ught  enough  to  be  pulled  by  two  h<»ws  <^ 
a  ydltm  of  oxen  even  on  virgin  prairie  trails. 
Two  German  immigrants,  the  brothers  Isaac 
and  Jacob  Walker,  made  friends  with  tli* 
Dobshires  in  Dubuque  and  decided  to  ac- 
company them  west. 

Oene  Mullen  likes  to  think  of  the  two 
wagons  crossing  the  prairie  together,  the  taXi. 
grasses  higher  than  the  wagons'  wheels.  He 
can  picture  his  great-grandfather's  prairie 
schooner,  with  its  barrel  of  water  strapped 
to  one  side,  an  iron  skillet,  perhaps,  gently 
banging  against  the  other  side,  and  a  bucket 
of  grease  for  its  axles  banging  from  the  tail- 
gate. He  wonders  what  goods  the  Dobshires 
might  have  brought  with  them  from  Ireland. 
Only  a  darkened  tin  tea  cannister  with  an 
elaborate  embossed  floral  design  has  sur- 
vived. It  sits  now  on  the  bureau  on  what 
was  Michael's  side  of  the  boys'  room. 

John  Dobshlre  chose  to  homstead  the  site 
on  which  the  Mullens'  modern  ranch-style 
farmhouse  now  stands  because  there  was  a 
plentiful  water  supply — he  was  within  two 
miles  of  the  Cedar  River  and  within  a  short 
walk  of  Miller  Creek.  There  were  springs  on 
top  of  his  hill — a  hill  so  slight  that  one  is 
hardly  aware  of  it  as  such.  Since  John  Dob- 
shlre could  not  read  or  write,  no  record  exists 
of  what  homesteading  meant  to  him.  The 
Mullens  do  know  that  the  Dobshires  spent 
their  first  winter — the  winter  of  1852 — in 
their  prairie  schooner  and  three  times  fled 
their  homestead  when  Indians,  coming  up 
Deer  Creek  from  Tama  to  hunt  and  fish, 
scared  the  family  away.  John  Dobshlre  took 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  Cedar  Falls  for 
refuge,  where  there  was  a  sawmill  and  a 
gristmill  and  a  couple  of  cabins.  There  was 
a  closer  settlement,  Waterloo  (it  had  been 
called  Prairie  Rapids  until  1851),  consisting 
of  six  cabins  and  a  post  office,  but  Dobshlre 
chose  Cedar  Falls,  because  of  the  sawmill. 
When  he  built  his  house  the  following  spring, 
it  was  made  of  cutboards — not  logs,  like  the 
houses  of  the  Black  Hawk  Cotmty  home- 
steaders around  him.  John  Dobshlre 's  small 
house,  completed  in  1353,  sheltered  bis 
descendants  ofl'  and  on  for  the  next  hundred 
years. 

By  1855,  Dobshlre  had  occupied  his  home- 
stead for  three  years  and  was  qualified  to 
receive  his  forty-acre  site  free  for  his  service 
during  the  Mexican  War.  The  year  that  Dob- 
shire  received  his  land  grant,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  reached  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  opposite  Dubuque.  Among  the 
men  laying  track  was  young  Patrick  J.  Mul- 
len, Michael's  paternal  great-grandfather-to- 
be.  Patrick,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland 
five  years  before,  was  then  twenty-one,  stood 
about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  was  thin  but 
hard  and  broad-shouldered.  He  had  thick, 
black  hair,  a  narrow  face  with  prominent 
cheekbones,  and  dark  eyes  that  appeared 
deep-set  and  somewhat  close  together,  be- 
cause of  his  nose,  which  projected  above  his 
wide,  straight  mouth  like  a  hatchet  blade. 
Patrick  Mullen  qtiit  the  railroad  at  its  river 
terminus  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  to 
Dubuque. 

Late  in  1855,  Patrick  continued  west  and 
met  John  and  Ellen  Dobshlre's  daughter 
Mary  Ann.  He  courted  her  through  the  harsh 
winter,  and  she  consented  to  be  his  bride  that 
spring.  They  were  wed  by  a  Piench  mission- 
ary priest  In  a  little  log-cabin  chtirch  across 
the  Cedar  River  at  GUbertville.  They  moved 
to  Waterloo,  where  Patrick  took  a  Job  as  a 
construction  laborer.  At  about  this  time, 
John  Dobshlre  brought  out  the  two  Walker 
brothers,  taking  tiUe  to  eighty  acres  that 
they  owned  northeast  of  his  land-grant 
forty.  It  was  this  eighty-acre  piece  that 
Michael  Mullen  worked  on  during  his  last 
night  of  leave. 

In  1860,  Patrick  and  Mary  Ann  Mullen  left 
Waterloo  and  bought  a  parcel  of  land  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Section  18,  two  miles 
west  of  John  Dobshlre's  farm.  There  Patrick 


Mullen  opened  a  creamery  and  a  quarry,  and 
many  of  ttie  stone  baUdlnBi  tn  neart>y  com- 
munities were  built  at  Patrick  ItoUen'a  atone. 
But  blB  primary  rMaoD  for  movlog  out  of 
Waterloo  was  that  13ie  Dubnqne  ft  SUniz  City 
Railroad  readied  Watnloo  ttiat  year.  It 
would  be  dUBcult  to  overestimate  tiie  Impact 
that  the  railroad  made  aa.  that  area.  The 
years  of  isolation  and  looeUnees,  the  es- 
trangement bmn  of  living  physically  and 
emotionally  separated  ttam.  the  rest  of  the 
country,  were  ended.  Now  that  distant  mar- 
kets had  become  accessible,  the  demand  for 
farm  products  created  a  financial  opportu- 
nity that  Patrick  could  not  ignore;  he  knew 
it  was  time  to  farm. 

Patrick  J.  Mullen  and  Mary  Ann  Dobshire 
Mullen  had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters; 
two  of  the  sons  died  in  infancy.  Patrick  put 
every  bit  of  money  he  could  spare  into  buy- 
ing more  land.  As  soon  as  one  of  his  sons 
grew  old  enough  to  drive  a  team  of  horser. 
he  would  buy  more  acres  for  that  son  to 
work.  Gene  Mullen's  father,  Oscar  L.  Mul- 
len, was  born  July  29,  1880;  he  was  the 
youngest  of  the  surviving  sons.  John  Dob- 
shire  died  when  Gene's  father  was  six  years 
old.  At  his  death,  Dobshlre  left  his  hundred- 
and-twenty-acre  homestead  to  his  wile,  El- 
len, who  In  turn  deeded  it  over  to  their 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  on  the  condition  that 
she  "agree  to  support  and  maintain  said 
Ellen  Dobshlre  during  her  natural  life  and 
furnish  her  with  proper  food,  suitable  cloth- 
ing, proper  attention  and  medical  care  dur- 
ing felcknees,  and  pay  all  fimeral  expenses 
after  her  death."  If  Mary  Ann  should  prove 
willing,  then  "this  land  shaU  stand  as  se- 
curity for  the  faithful  performance  of  said 
contract."  John  Dobshlre  was  buried  at  the 
smsLll  Catholic  cemetery  at  Eagle  Center, 
on  Section  14,  about  six  mUes  southwest  of 
his  farm.  After  the  funeral,  Ellen  Dobshlre 
moved  into  her  datighter  and  son-in-law's 
new,  two-story  frame  house. 

Patrick  J.  Mullen  had  become  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  Black  Hawk 
County,  prosperous  enough  to  provide  eacli 
of  his  five  sons  with  his  own  driving  team. 
The  new  house,  built  to  shelter  his  growing 
family,  was  on  a  slight  hill  about  a  mUe 
south  of  his  original  quarry  homestead,  amd 
was  near  one  of  the  lot^s  of  MUler  Creek. 

Oscar  L.  Mullen  and  Margaret  McDermott, 
Gene's  father  and  mother,  were  married  at 
Blessing,  Iowa,  on  February  12,  1908.  By  1910. 
Oscar  was  listed  as  the  manager  of  his 
father's  Grand  Hereford  Stock  Farm,  and 
his  wife  had  already  become  involved  in 
local  Democratic  politics — an  activity  that 
would  remain  the  consuming  interest  of  her 
life.  Oscar's  older  brother,  Lawrence  Mullen, 
managed  their  father's  MiUer  Creek  Stock 
Farm,  which  adjoined  the  Grand  Hereford 
farm,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Section  18. 

Although  Patrick  Mullen  had  retired  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  he  retained  titular 
control  of  his  lands.  On  the  1910  ma[>s  of 
Cedar,  Eagle,  and  Big  Creek  Townships  in 
Black  Hawk  County,  a  total  of  1,186.64  acres, 
valued  at  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  are  listed 
in  the  Mullen  name.  In  addition,  he  owned 
six  hundred  and  forty  susres  of  rangeland 
worth  about  fifty  dollars  an  acre  in  Palo 
Alto  Cotmty,  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to 
the  northwest. 

Unfortunately,  the  Mullens  would  never 
have  it  quite  so  good  again. 

Mary  Ann  Dobshlre  Mullen  died  in  1914: 
she  was  seventy-six.  Patrick  J.  Mullen  died 
eleven  years  later,  on  March  26,  1925,  just 
nine  days  after  his  ninety-first  birthday. 
Gene  Mullen  wsls  iiine  3rear8  old  at  the  time. 

Patrick  J.  Mullen  died  while  the  nu^al 
Midwest  was  sulTering  troea  an  agricultural 
depression,  leaving  almost  bis  entire  estate 
locked  up  in  land  and  each  of  his  ten  surviv- 
ing children  demanding  an  equal  share.  None 
of  the  daughters  wanted  to  keep  their  land. 
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and  by  tlie  time  the  estate  was  settled, 
Oeiw's  fwtherii  abare  was  reduced  to  the 
original  Dobiblre  luMdlngs:  tlio  land-grant 
forty  acres  and  tlie  elgbty  acre*  bought  from 
tbe  Walker  brotbaiB. 

QeoB  Mullen,  now  m  bl£  sixtietb  year.  ba« 
tbe  powerful  sloping  shoulders  and  strong 
forearms  of  a  man  who  has  worked  all  his 
life  with  his  hands.  He  has  a  round  face — 
perhaps  more  a  dobehlre  shape  than  the 
kiDg.  thin  face  of  Patrick  Mullen — and  an 
Irish-pink  complexion  set  off  by  a  full  head 
of  sllrer-whlte  hair  as  fine  as  a  child's.  He 
wears  plain  black  half -frame  glasses,  the  bot- 
tom halves  of  the  lenses  held  in  place  by  sim- 
ple metal  rims.  And  a  thin  wire  curls  up  to  a 
hearing  aid  In  his  right  ear.  dene's  voice  i^ 
low.  deep,  surprisingly  gentle. 

In  late  November,  1941,  Gene  Mallen  mar- 
ried Margaret  Goodyear,  of  Pocahontas,  Iowa, 
thirty  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Dod^e.  Every- 
c>r.e  calls  her  Peg.  Fifteen  days  after  their 
marriage,  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  a  few  months  later  Gene  Mullen  left 
Black  Hawk  County  to  serve  in  the  Army.  Be- 
cause of  his  hearing  defect,  he  was  not  able 
to  serve  overseas.  Their  son  Michael  Eugene 
Mullen  was  born  on  September  11,  1944  In 
the  spring  of  1945.  Gene  was  sent  to  Fort 
Logan.  Colorado,  promoted  to  master  ser- 
geant, and  put  in  charge  of  the  mess  hall. 
Some  of  the  men  who  worked  for  him  were 
German  prisoners  of  war.  For  ten  years  fol- 
lowing the  war,  Gene  continued  to  exchange 
Christmas  cards  and  corresp>onclence  with 
some  of  his  former  P.O.W.'s. 

While  Gene  was  in  the  Army,  the  Mullen 
farmland  was  rented  out.  Each  year  for  the 
four  years  Gene  was  away,  a  different  tenant 
farmer  would  come  in,  do  spring  plowing  and 
fall  harvesting,  and  then  leave.  When  Gene 
returned.  In  1946,  the  land  had  been  left  in 
such  poor  shape  that  he  was  unable  to  make 
a  living  on  It.  His  discharge  pay  came  to  only 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Jobs 
were  scarce,  and.  m  addition  to  his  wife  aiiri 
son.  Gene  had  to  help  support  his  mother 
and  father,  who  were  both  aUlng. 

Gene,  Peg,  and  young  Michael  moved  beck 
Into  John  Dobshlre's  old  house,  and  Gene 
borrowed  thlrty-fi\e  hundred  dollars  from  a 
local  bank  to  buy  enough  equipment  to  get 
the  farm  started  again.  During  that  first  fall 
harvest.  Gene  spent  three  weeks  helping  hi.s 
neighbor  Ralph  Moore  pick  his  corn,  but 
Moore  needed  to  spend  only  four  hours  help- 
ing Gene  pick  his.  The  following  year.  Gene 
tried  raising  cattle  and  lost  all  his  pasture 
land  in  a  spring  flood.  In  debt  for  his  farm 
machinery  and  cattle.  Gene  had  to  take  au 
outside  Job,  first  at  the  Rath  Packing  Com- 
pany, where  he  remained  until  1955,  and  later 
at  the  John  Deere  tractor  plant.  Both  plants 
were  in  Waterloo,  and  Gene  was  able  to  farm 
In  the  morning  and  leave  for  the  second  shift 
In  the  afternoon.  Five  days  a  week,  he  did  not 
return  to  the  farm  until  after  midnight. 

Michael  had  the  same  love  for  the  land 
that  his  father  did.  When  Gene  Mullen  walks 
hxs  fields,  he  will  sometimes  pause  and  won- 
der whether  his  great-grandfather  might 
have  walked  that  same  section,  or  his  grand- 
father. This  sense  of  continuity  was  a  strong 
link  between  Gene  and  Michael.  Gene  never 
felt  that  Michael  was  to  fall  heir  to  acres 
only.  He  was  to  Inherit  all  those  generations 
of  Mullens  and  Dobs'nlres.  who  would  walk 
beside  him  each  time  he  turned  the  soil.  Mar;. 
r>!id  Praricia  would  presumably  marry  young 
men  met  in  college  and  move  away  with 
them.  John,  younger  than  Michael  by  seven 
years,  didn't  seem  to  have  the  same  feeling 
for  the  land  that  Michael  did.  So  there  was 
never  anj-  question  about  which  of  the  chil- 
dren would  succeed  to  the  farm.  There  cer- 
tainly wasn't  any  question  in  Michael's  mind; 
be  spent  his  life  preparing  for  it. 

In  1944,  the  year  Michael  was  born,  flfiy- 
five  bushels  an  acre  was  considered  a  high 
yield  for  an  Iowa  cornfield.  Twenty-five  years 


later.  It  was  necessary  to  harvest  a  hundred 
bushels  an  acre  Just  to  break  even.  And,  as 
Michael  knew,  even  higher  yields  would  be 
required  If  there  was  to  be  any  profit  when  It 
became  time  for  him  to  Inherit  the  land. 
TTierefore.  he  was  determined  to  educate 
himself,  to  learn  as  much  about  the  land  and 
farming  as  he  could.  He  showed  his  first  4-H 
project,  a  Berkshire  sow,  when  he  was  ten.  At 
fourteen,  he  had  his  first  winner — a  Hereford 
steer  that  was  Black  Hawk  County  Reserve 
Champion.  A  photograph  of  Michael  at  twelve 
shows  a  wiry,  fiercely  determined  black- 
hnired  boy.  perhaps  a  bit  small  for  his  age. 
.standing  with  one  cowboy-hooted  foot  braced 
again.^t  the  side  of  a  barn:  he  Is  grimly  tug- 
ging at  a  balky  steer's  halter,  pitting  all  hi"* 
weight  find  strength  a^jalnst  the  steer's  un- 
wlllingne-=.s  to  move.  The  photograph,  taken 
by  a  Waterloo  Courier  photographer  at  a 
county  4-H  tour,  appeared  In  wire-service 
new-papers  across  the  co\uiiry  captioned 
"Something's  Got  to  Give"  It  is  unlikely  that 
Michr.el  was  amused.  He  took  his  farming 
seriov'.sly  It  had  never  occurred  lo  him  not  to. 

Everybody  liked  Michael — especially  older 
people  However,  he  was  so  straight  that  at 
times  be  made  people  his  own  age  feel  a  bit 
uner-y.  He  didn't  smoke.  He  didn't  swear. 
He  rarely  dranlc  anything  stronger  than  a 
beer  He  served  as  an  altar  boy  at  La  Porte 
City's  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church.  He  kept 
his  grades  near  the  top  of  his  class  at  Don 
Bosco  High  School.  In  Gllbertvllle.  He  worked 
hK  way  through  Rockhursf.  a  small,  quiet, 
conservative  Jesuit  college  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  majoring  In  chemistry.  He  never 
learned  how  to  dance.  He  had  no  serious  girl 
friends.  Perhaps,  with  his  solemn,  steady  gray 
eyes,  black  hair  prematurely  flecked  with 
white,  and  his  earnest,  brisk  demear.or.  he 
tpornert  far  olrlcr  th-m  hl.=  years 

La  Porte  City,  which  had  not  existed  when 
John  Dobshlre  moved  to  lown.  had  by  the 
mld-sixtles  grown  Into  a  predominantly  Prot- 
estarit.  Republican  town,  with  a  population 
of  JuPt  a  little  more  than  two  thousand.  It 
had  more  churches  than  taverns,  and  the 
brick  fronts  of  its  turn-of-the-century  stores 
had  darkened  and  become  grimy  with  age. 
The  tovn  merchants  were  clearly  losing  busl- 
nes.-  to  the  discount  stores  that  had  recently 
opened  In  the  Waterloo  aiea  There  was  not 
much  r.ew  commerical  construction  In  town. 
On  the  outskirts  of  La  Porte,  on  a  signboard 
thr.r  was  beginning  to  lose  its  paint,  the 
town's  motto  was  still  legible:  "Progressing 
wlt'n  America." 

The  citizens  of  La  Porte  thought  well  of 
tl-.e  Mullens,  spoke  of  them  as  "hard  work- 
er?" Peg  taught  catechism  classes  at  Sacred 
Heart  and  was  active,  as  her  mother-in-law 
hr.d  been,  in  the  Democratic  Party,  and  In 
volunteer  work.  Gene  had  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  position  of  quality-control  Inspector 
nt  John  Dece 

.Ml  the  Mullen  children  were  well  liked 
They  -tayed  out  of  trouble,  got  good  grades, 
were  popular  with  their  cla'-smates.  Peg  and 
Gene  Mul'.en  are  Innately  generous,  decent 
people,  and  they  brought  up  their  children 
to  believe  in  the  same  ba.^ic  values  with 
which  they  themselves  had  been  brotight 
up  When  t!;e  Mullens  spoke  of  themselves  In 
th»  mld-slxtles  they  described  themselves  as 
being  "flverajre"  or  "typical  "  or  "good  solid 
citi:^en=  "  from  rx  background  In  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  "silent  majority" 
conrernporaries  In  neighboring  communities 

In  1965.  Peg  Mullen  campaigned  for  elec- 
tion to  the  local  srhool  board.  Peg  Is  a  very 
handsiome  woman,  about  five  feet  three,  with 
hl?h  prominent  cheeKbones  hazel  eyes,  a 
firm  jaw.  and  a  slightly  uptur:ied  nose.  She 
has  grav-sfreaked  hair,  which  she  wears 
short  Her  face  rejects  enormous  strength 
and  deter.i-.inatiju.  and  yet  v.hen  she  smiles, 
which  Is  often,  all  that  touj;hiie^~  shatters, 
and  her  eyes  glisten  and  her  cl.ecks  dimple 
like  a  child's.  Thei-e  Is  none  of  Gene's  Irish 


softness  in  Peg's  voice,  however.  She  b«B  % 
b&rd,  abrasive  accent,  thin  but  not  flat^ 
an  accent  that  comes  do'wn  bea'vUy  on  the 
"r"8.  When  she  Is  angry  her  voice  rises 
sharply  and  her  consonants  rip  the  air  about 
her.  Peg  Is  a  far  more  impatient,  outspoken 
person  than  Gene,  and  when  her  aggressive- 
ness and  tenacity  are  directed  toward  local 
Issues  she  can  precipitate  the  sort  of  small- 
town antagonisms  that  endure.  Peg  ran  for 
the  school  board  because  she  discovered 
what  she  thought  were  Irregularities  In  the 
school-lunch  program  and  because  she  felt 
that  the  school  system  was  not  sending 
enough  of  Its  graduates  on  to  college.  Since 
a  school  board  generally  reflects  the  politics 
nt'.d  the  mood  of  its  community,  and  since 
La  Porte  Is  Republican  and  conservative. 
Protestant  and  traditional,  the  sort  of  small 
town  in  which  It  is  considered  Imprudent 
to    make  waves.    Peg  Mullen  lost. 

Both  Mullens  became  Involved  with  the 
local  Telephone  Company.  A  neighbor  com- 
plained to  Gene  that  two  board  members 
of  the  Telephone  Company  were  calling  up 
some  ol  the  older  people  hi  town  and  offering 
them  fifty  dollars  a  share  for  their  stock.  The 
bylaws  prevented  any  person  from  ov.-nlng 
more  than  five  shares  of  stock,  so  the  two 
board  members  would  then  place  their  new 
stock,  possibly  worth  several  times  the  pur- 
chase price.  In  their  children's  or  grand- 
children's or  other  relatives'  names.  Gene 
Mullen  went  into  La  Porte  City  and  told  the 
board  members  Involved  that  if  they  didn't 
stop  he  would  go  to  the  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office.  As  a  result  of  Genes  Interven- 
tion. Peg  says,  'we  don't  have  a  lot  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Telephone  Company."  Still. 
they  weie  the  only  people  in  town  willing  Vo 
do  anything  about  what  was  going  on. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Michael  Mullen  and  his  family  accepted  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  was  In  South- 
east Asia  to  defend  It.  They  accepted  the 
equation  of  our  presence  In  'Vietnam  with 
our  presence  in  Korea  and  our  participation 
In  the  Second  World  War.  Nevertheless,  after 
Michael  reached  draft  age.  Peg  and  Gene 
were  concerned,  and  they  hoped  that  the  war 
would  soon  end  They  read  about  the  war 
and  discussed  It  with  friends,  and  by  the 
mid -sixties  they  were  beginning  to  doubt 
that  the  United  States  had  a  legitimate  stake 
in  the  outcome. 

In  February  of  1965.  President  Lynd...u 
Johnson  ordered  the  commencement  of 
Operation  Rolling  Thunder,  the  sustained 
air  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam.  Michael, 
who  had  urged  his  parents  to  pay  attention 
to  Barry  Goldwater  in  the  1964  Presidential 
election,  called  his  mother  from  college.  "You 
lemember  kldtilng  me  about  Goldwater?"  he 
asked.  "Well,  who's  trigger-happy  now?"  The 
heavy  bombing  shocked  the  Mullens — Peg 
e."!peclally.  She  had  voted  for  Johnson  in 
the  belief  that  he  would  bring  peace;  now 
she  felt  betrayed.  Operation  Rolling  Thunder 
convinced  Peg  that  the  President  had  never 
had  any  Intention  of  ending  the  war.  Wlicn. 
in  July  of  1965,  President  Johnson  announced 
the  Increase  of  United  States  forces  In  Viet- 
nam from  seventy-five  thotisand  men  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
the  Mullens'  doubts  about  the  war  Increased. 
By  the  time  of  the  1968  Presidential  elec- 
tion, they  had  turned  completely  against  the 
war  They  still  had  not  protested,  but  there 
didn  I  seem  to  be  any  v.ay  to  do  that  In 
Black  Hawk  County.  Added  to  their  political 
and  moral  object lon&  to  the  war  was,  of 
course,  their  growing  fear  that  It  would  not 
end  belore  their  son's  college  deferment 
elnp-od 

In  1967,  Mirhael  received  a  graduate  re- 
s:arMi  assistantship  at  the  University  of 
Misi  >un.  In  Columbia,  where  he  started 
w.  rklng  toward  an  MA.  In  biochemistry. 
Earl  ,•  In  the  summer  of  1968.  when  he  came 
bi.'ri   to  the  farm  for  a  short  vacation,  he 
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brought  Carol  hve  Roby,  a  dlmuntlve,  pretty, 
happy  aubum-balred  girl,  with  Iilm.  Oaro- 
line.  about  four  years  Michael's  Junior,  was 
an  undergraduate  student  In  the  muam  ^ab' 
oratory  In  which  Michael  was  doing  reoeai^. 
Michael  was  clearly  In  lore  with  her.  Oaro- 
line  stayed  a  week,  then  went  South  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  with  her  mother,  who 
was  divorced.  Michael  mooned  about  a  bit, 
but  he  didn't  let  his  dejection  Interfere  with 
his  farm  work.  Besides,  he  had  other  things 
to  worry  about. 

After  Michael's  graduation  from  Rock- 
hurst,  he  had  applied  for,  and  received,  a 
twelve-month  extension  of  Tils  student  defer- 
ment from  the  draft.  His  deferment  had  now 
elapsed.  Shortly  after  Michael  returned  to 
the  University  of  Missouri  for  the  1968  sxun- 
mer  session,  he  received  his  draft  notice, 
ordering  him  to  report  in  September  for 
Induction  into  the  United  States  Army. 
Michael  left  school  and  reported  to  the  Des 
Moines  draft  board,  as  Instructed.  On  the  day 
of  his  Induction,  Michael  was  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  military  flight  to  Fort  Polk, 
Louisiana,  where  he  would  begin  basic  In- 
fantry training.  But  no  Sight  was  available, 
so  he  was  given  a  job  for  the  day  In  the 
draft-board  office  filing  case  histories  of 
young  men  who  opposed  the  war  and  had 
found  ways  <rf  having  their  induction  orders 
changed,  revoked,  or  ignored. 

He  spent  the  day  reading  about  young  men 
who  had  had  themselves  certified  physically 
or  psychologically  unfit  for  the  military,  who 
had  declared  themselves  to  be  homosexuals, 
who  claimed  to  be  conscientious  objectors, 
who  had  fled  the  country  rather  than  serve. 
He  read  about  young  men  who  did  not  for 
one  instant  believe  that  it  was  their  patriotic 
duty — or  any  of  their  country's  btisiness — ^to 
fight  a  war  halfway  around  the  world,  who 
had  burned  their  draft  cards,  been  arrested 
in  campus  demonstrations,  gone  to  Jail,  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  escape  the  draft 
and  sliow  their  opposition  to  the  war.  He  filed 
paper  after  paper  on  young  men  who  had 
not  been  pulled  away  from  their  studies,  who 
iiad  never  even  attended  college,  much  less  a 
graduate  school,  but  who  had  still  found 
ways  to  beat  the  draft. 

At  first,  Michael  was  angry,  and  resentful 
of  the  other  young  men,  and  then  furious 
with  himself,  and,  finally,  inevitably.  Just  de- 
pressed. That  night,  he  telephoned  his 
mother  back  at  the  farm  and  told  her,  "The 
whole  setup  is  corrupt.  I  don't  need  to  he 
here!"  Over  and  over  again,  as  if  in  disbelief, 
he  repeated.  "I  don't  need  to  be  here!  I  don't 
need  to  be  here!  I  simply  didn't  need  to  be 
drafted!" 

The  ns.xt  niornlag.  Michael  was  flown  to 
Fort  Polk,  and  began  basic  training.  While 
there,  he  applied  for  Nonoommisaioned  Of- 
ficers' School,  hoping  to  forestall  being  sent 
immediately  to  Vietnam.  His  application  was 
accepted  and  he  was  sent  to  the  N.C.O.  School 
at  Fort  Benning.  Georgia.  He  made  sergeant 
(E-5)  at  Benning  and  was  sent  next  to  Fort 
McClellan.  Alaoama.  for  advanced  Infantry 
training.  It  was  at  McClellan,  on  July  31st, 
that  he  received  his  orders  for  Vietnam.  His 
hope  that  the  war  would  wind  down  before 
he  completed  his  training  had  failed  to  mate- 
rialize. He  applied  for  and  was  granted 
twenty-three  days'  advance  leave  prior  to 
reporting  to  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  for 
transshipment  to  Vietnam.  He  decided  to 
spend  his  entire  leave  at  home,  and  he  ar- 
rived at  the  farm  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1969. 

Peg  Mullen  had  expected  Caroline  to  visit 
for  at  least  a  part  of  Michael's  leave.  She  had 
written  to  the  girl  inviting  her  to  the  farm, 
but  Michael  wasn't  saying  whether  she  was 
(  oming  or  not.  Finally,  after  four  days  of  not 
knowing.  Peg  couldn't  remain  silent  any 
longer,  and  asked  MlclT.el.  "Isn't  Caroline 
conaing?"' 

"No,"  he  said.  "She's  out  West  this  summer 


with  her  father."  And  that's  all  he  wo«ld 
say.  However,  Peg  could  not  help  noUdng 
that  Michael  ^>ent  two  whole  aftemoona 
writing  to  Caroline,  and  that  he  never  m- 
celved  an  answer. 

There  wne  then  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  united  States  tro(^>s  in  Vietnam, 
fighting  a  war  that  had  lasted  for  nearly  a 
decade  and  had  already  cost  the  lives  of 
more  than  thirty -eight  thousand  American 
men.  During  that  first  week  of  leave,  while 
Michael  was  out  fixing  fences,  clearing  brush, 
painting,  and  doing  general  cleanup  work 
around  the  family  farm,  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  United  States  soldiers  were  killed 
and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine 
were  -wounded. 

Michael  left  Iowa  on  September  4th;  he 
was  processed  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington; 
and  on  September  11th.  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday,  he  arrived  in  Vietnam.  That  same 
month.  Peg,  searching  for  some  -way  to  ex- 
press Taiet  anguish  about  the  war,  -wrote  to 
the  Another  Mother  for  Peace  organization 
asking  what  she  could  do,  but  she  did  not 
receive  a  reply.  She  also  began  writing  to 
President  Nixon,  urging  him  to  end  the  war. 
Then  on  October  1 5th,  tbe  first  Moratorl-um 
Day,  Peg,  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans  across  the  nation,  wore  a  black 
armband  to  signify  her  oiq>osition  to  the 
war.  That  morning,  an  outraged  American 
Ijeglonnalre,  seeing  the  armband,  backed  Peg 
up  against  the  post  affice  wall  and  called  her 
"a  disgrace  to  the  country."  Peg  shoved  him 
aside,  saying,  "You  better  get  with  it,  you 
son  of  a  b — !" 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
first  of  February,  1970,  about  five  months 
after  Michael's  departure,  the  sun  finally 
broke  through  the  fiat,  pearl-gray  overcast 
that  had  been  brooding  over  the  Mullens' 
farm.  Although  the  temperature  hovered 
near  freezing,  the  week-long  Arctic  winds 
had  ceased  and  at  last  it  felt  warm  enough 
again  to  be  outside. 

Gene  Mullen  walked  back  from  the  mail- 
box to  the  house.  As  he  came  into  the 
kitchen,  he  called  out,  "Letter  from  Mickey!" 
He  dropped  the  bills,  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, and  the  second-class  mail  on  tbe 
kitchen  table  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 
Peg  wiped  her  hands  on  a  dish  towel  and  put 
a  kettle  of  water  on  to  boil. 

"What's  he  say?"  she  asked.  "When  did 
he  write  it?" 

Gene  glanced  at  the  top  of  the  letter. 
"Dated  the  thirteenth,"  he  said,  "Let's  see, 
now.  "Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  Went  down  off  the 
hill  to  get  a  haircut  and  clean  up,  but  ended 
up  hitching  a  ride  to  Chu  Lai.  Went  to  Mars 
[Military  Affiliate  Radio  System]  station  by 
chance — they  were  open  and  not  busy — so 
got  a  chance  to  call.  Suppose  it  'n-as  midnight 
at  home  and  guess  you  were  sm-prised — '  " 

"Oh,"  Peg  said.  "He  must  have  written  this 
the  same  day  he  called." 

Gene  had  not  been  home  eight  days  earlier 
when  Michael  telephoned  from  Vietnam.  Peg 
had  written  "Mike  called"  on  an  envelope 
and  left  it  on  the  kitchen  table  for  Gene 
to  see  v.hen  he  came  home  from  work.  It  was 
twelve-thirty  by  the  time  Gene  returned 
to  the  farm,  and  after  reading  the  note  he 
woke  Peg  up.  She  told  him  that  she  had 
spoken  with  Michael  for  only  about  a  minute 
and  a  half,  and  that  Just  before  hanging  up 
Michael  had  said.  "Mom.  It's  so  sticky  over 
here — goodbye."  Peg  had  been  depressed,  and 
consequently  hadn't  felt  like  waiting  up  to 
tell  Gene  when  he  came  hc«ne;  that  was  why 
she  had  simply  left  him  a  note. 

Now  Peg  mixed  Gene  a  mug  of  instant 
coffee,  took  it  to  him  at  the  kitohen  table, 
and  sat  dOM-n.  "What  else  does  be  say?" 

"He  says.  Let's  see.  He  says,  'Guess  you 
were  surprised  .  .  .'  Now.  here:  'Will  be" on 
the  bunker  line  about  two  more  days,  then 
back  out  Into  the  field." " 

"Ugh!"  Peg  groaned.  "Tliat  means  more 
'search  and  destroy.'  " 


"No,  It  doesn't,"  Gene  said.  "He's  been  do- 
ing 'company  sweeps,'  like  he  wrote  in  the 
othCT  leittOT." 

"Same  thing."  Peg  sa/kA. 

"No,  it  len't,"  Gene  insisted.  "A  "company 
sweep'  is — " 

Peg  waved  her  hand  impatiently.  "Go  on 
with  the  letter." 

"All  rlgjit,  all  right.  Let's  see.  He  says. 
"Glad  that  all  is  well — weat^ter  here  been 
rather  good.  .  .  .  Have  decided  not  to  take 
an  R.  and  R.  if  I  can  get  a  drop.  So,  tU  later, 
bang  loose.' "  Gene  located  at  the  letter  more 
closely.  "  "Hang  loose'?" 

"Hang  loose.  You  know,"  Peg  said.  "Take 
It  easy." 

Gene  shrugged.  "  "So,  til  later,  hang  loose. 
Love,  Michael.' " 

"That's  It?" 

"That's  it,"  Gene  said. 

By  getting  a  "drop,"  Miciiael  meant  that 
he  h<q>ed  to  qualify  for  an  early  discbarge 
under  a  jMvgram  that  allowed  a  soldier  who 
had  been  acceptted  at  an  aocndlted  college  or 
university  to  leave  the  servloe  as  mtich  as 
ninety  days  early.  In  a  previous  letter, 
Michael  had  written  that  he  felt  his  chances 
were  very  good.  The  only  part  of  his  current 
letter  that  bothered  his  parents  was  that  he 
would  again  be  going  into  the  field,  away 
from  the  relative  safety  of  the  fire-base 
bunker  line.  StUl,  in  one  of  his  first  letters, 
Michael  had  written  that  he  was  in  "prob- 
ably one  of  the  better  places  over  here" — a 
comparatively  quiet  part  of  Vietnam.  The 
Mullens  were  grateful  for  that. 

"So  he  might  be  coming  home  in  June." 
Gene  said. 

"Looks  that  way."  Peg  said.  "Knock  wood." 

Gene  finished  his  coffee  and  stood  up. 
"Well.  Mother,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I  might  as 
well  try  to  fix  the  television  antenna  far 
you." 

The  television  antenna  was  attached  to  a 
post  near  the  east  side  of  the  house.  Gene 
was  Just  coming  around  that  east  corner, 
blowing  hot  breath  on  his  fingertips  and  try- 
ing to  remember  where  he  had  last  put  the 
light  wrench  he  would  need,  when,  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  noticed  two  auto- 
mobiles turning  Into  his  driveway.  He 
thought  he  recognized  the  first  car  as  that 
of  their  parish  priest.  Father  Otto  aumcn. 
but  that  second  car  .  .  .  Gene  was  now  clore 
enough  to  read  black  letters  painted  on  the 
door  of  the  olive-drab  Chevrolet:  "U.3. 
Army — ^For  Official  Use  Only."  Gene  felt  his 
chest  tighten,  and  he  stood  stUl  whUe  the 
priest  and  an  Army  sergeant  stepped  out  of 
their  cars  and  slammed  the  doors  shut. 

Gene  watched  them  walking  toward  him 
as  if  In  slow  motion.  He  tried  to  see  beyond 
the  thin,  stooped  late-middle-aged  countiy 
priest's  black-metal-framed  glasses  to  what 
might  show  In  hie  eyes.  But  Father  Shimon's 
downcast  lenses  reflected  only  the  snow.  Not 
until  the  priest  forced  himself  to  look  up 
did  Gene  recognize  the  fright,  the  despai-. 
the  agony  in  his  eyes,  and  then,  very  quietly, 
he  asked,  "Is  my  boy  dead?" 

Father  Shimon  halted  so  abruptly  tliat 
the  Army  sergeant,  who  was  following, 
bumped  into  him  from  behind.  "Gene,"  the 
priest  said,  "this  is  Sergeant  Fitzgerald.  He's 
from  Fifth  Army  Headquarters.  He  .  . 
Shimon  was  sUent. 

Gene  looked  beyond  Father  Shimon  to  the 
Sergeant  and  asked  again,  "Is  my  boy  dead?" 

"Let's  go  into  the  house.  Gene,"  Father 
Shimon  said.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  there." 

"No!"  Gene  said,  not  moving.  "I  want  to 
know !  Tell  me,  is  my  boy  dead?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  here,"  Father  Shimon  said, 
his  band  moving  toward  Gene's  shoulder. 
"Come  Into  the  house  with  us.  Please?" 

Gene  spun  away  before  the  priest's  fingers 
could  touch  him. 

Peg  Mullen  heard  the  back  door  open, 
heard  Gene  rush  into  the  kitchen,  heard  him 
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shout    "It's   Mikey!    It's    Mlkey!"-his    voice 
half  a  aob,  half  a  scream. 

Peg  was  In  her  sewing  room,  and  she  hur- 
ried out  In  time  to  glimpse  the  Army  uniform 
entering  the  kitchen.  Gene  was  standing  with 
hl.s  back  to  the  sink,  clutching  the  counter 
l>ehind  him,  and  the  Slergeant  had  halted 
just  to  tlie  side  of  the  doorway.  Father  Shi- 
mon, between  them,  had  removed  his  glasses 
to  wipe  away  the  steam.  Peg  started  to  move 
toward  her  husband  but  had  to  turn  away 
Never  had  she  seen  such  devastation  in  his 
face.  She  looked  next  at  the  Sergeant,  who 
avoided  her  eyes  by  glancing  at  the  priest, 
whose  Job  it  was  to  tell  them.  But  Father 
Shimon  would  not  stop  wiping  ills  glasses, 
and  Peg,  wanting  to  scream,  to  kick  over  a 
chair,  to  do  anything  rather  than  endure 
this  awful  silence,  asked  the  Sergeant,  'Did 
Michael  die  on  Thursday?  " 

Thursday  morning,  upon  waking  up,  ;^eg 
had  burst  into  tears  for  no  apparent  reason, 
and  had  cried  off  and  on  that  entire  day. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  when  he  died?"  Sa;- 
geant  Fitzgerald  said.  "I  haven't  told  you 
your  sou  is  dead." 

Peg  glared  at  him  with  contempt.  "You 
know  the  Army  doesn't  come  to  tell  paren.s 
that  their  sons  are  icounded!"  she  said.  "You 
know  the  Army  comes  only  when  tliev're 
dead'." 

The  Sergeant  again  turned  to  the  pricKt, 
but  Father  Shimon  was  Incapable  of  talk- 
ing. He  couldn't  tell  the  Mullens;  he  sln)ply 
didn't  have  the  courage  to  be  the  one. 

Tlien.  very  slowly,  almost  threateningly. 
Gene  pushed  himself  away  from  the  sink  and 
moved  toward  the  two  men.  "Now.  I  want 
to  know  the  truth!"  he  told  them.  "Is  my 
boy  dcndT' 

Sergeant  Fitzgerald  looked  at  the  priest, 
then  back  at  Gene,  and  said.  "Yes  ' 

And  "Yess'!.  ■  Father  Shimon  said.  too.  r.s 
If  he  had  been  holding  his  breath  all  thi.s 
time.  "Yes,  Gene.  Yes,  Peg.  I'm  sorry.  Yesss." 

Gene  sagged  as  if  he  had  been  hit.  He 
looked  at  Peg  and  slie  at  him.  Gene  stumbled 
backward  until  he  v.-as  against  the  sink.  He 
was  shaking  h\s  head  like  a  groggy  fighter 
trying  to  clear  his  brain.  He  began  to  cry. 

Peg  had  moved  to  the  kl'chen  table  and 
stood  now  gripping  the  wooden  rung  of  a 
chair  back.  She  remained  there  until  she 
felt  herself  under  enough  control  to  speak. 
Then  she  asked  the  Sergeant  how  Michael 
had  been  killed. 

Sergeant  Fitzgerald  sorted  through  soni" 
papers  In  a  file  folder  and  pulled  one  ^iw. 
"I  only  know  the  official  casualty  message 
given  me  by  Fifth  Armv  Heac'cu'.^rters  this 
morning  over  the  phone  ' 

■Read  it,"  Peg  said. 

The  Sergeant  lifted  the  pnper  in  the  light 
"It  states  that  'Sergeant  (E-5)  Michael  Eti- 
gene  Mullen,  US  54  93'— so  on— died  while 
at  a  night  defensive  position  when  artillery 
fire  irom  friendly  forces  landed  in  the  area.'  " 
Sergeant  Fitzgerald's  hand  dropped.  "I'm 
sorry.  I  really  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mullen.  "  He  put  the  paper  away  and  began 
btittoning  up  his  treachcoat  as  If  to  leave. 
■Generally,  at  this  time."  he  said,  "families 
of  casualties  prefer  to  be  alone  with  their 
priests — " 

Sit  down."  Peg  said. 

"Perhaps, '  Sergeant  Fitzgerald  was  saying. 
"tomorrow  would  be  a  better  time  to — ' 

'Sit  down!"  Peg  repeated.  "We're  going  to 
talk  about  this  message,  this  official  casualty 
report." 

"Mrs.  Mullen,  I  only-  "  the  Sergeant  be- 
gan. 

"Sergeant,  "  Gene  ordered,  "sit  down  .ind 
read  that  thing  again.  " 

Fitzgerald  cleared  his  throat.  "Sergeant 
(E-5)  Michael  Eugene  Mullen,  US  54  93  22  54, 
died  while  at  a  night  defensive  position  when 
artillery  fire  from  friendly  forces  landed  In 


the  area,'  "  he  read.  He  looked  up  from  the 
paper.  "That's  all  It  says.  Really. " 

"Listen,"  Gene  said.  "I  was  a  master 
sergeant  In  the  United  States  Army  myself 
during  World  War  Two,  and  I  .  .  ."  He 
stopped,  no  longer  certain  what  the  point 
was  that  he  had  wished  to  make. 

"We're  going  to  talk  at>out  this  message," 
Peg  said.  "I  want  you  to  e.vplain  it  to  me. 
This  word  friendly' — what  do  you  mean  by 
•friendly'?" 

"It  merely  mean.s  tl\at  it  wasn't  enemy 
artillery,"  the  Sergeant  said,  "your  son  wn.s 
killed  by  friendly  fire." 

"Friendly  fire?  Friendly  flie?  '  Peg  repeated 
incredulously. 

Sergeant  Fitzgerald  shrUf.c;ed  lamely  "It 
means  sny  artillery  from  forces  not  t;ie 
enemy." 

"Not  the  eiicuiy!  God  duvui  yov^'  Peg 
cried,  beating  the  chair  back  with  iier  fi.sls  in 
frustration,  "you  couldn't  even  give  him 
the — the  decency  of  being  killed  by  the  en- 
emy!" She  glared  at  the  Sergeant.  "TheKe, 
these  forces  not  the  enemv'-  how  come  the 
word   American'  isi.'t  used?" 

The  back  door  opened,  and  Michael's 
brother  John,  finished  with  his  chores,  came 
Into  the  kitchen  He  peered  curiously  at  the 
Army  sergeant  first  and  next  at  the  priest, 
then  at  his  mother  and  father,  before  quietly 
taking  a  place  by  the  door. 

Why  wasn't  the  word  AnK'rlran'  u.sed?" 
Peg  repeated. 

'Becau.se  It  wasn't  Amerlcin,"  "  the  .ser- 
geant said. 

"And  why  wasn't  th«  word  accidental ' 
there'"  ' 

"Because,  Mr.«  Mullen,  it  wt-u'I  an  acci- 
dent." 

"Wait  a  minute,  '  Peg  warned  ominou.slv. 

Sergeant  Fitzgerald  began  talking  about  a 
shelling  at  the  Bien  Hoa  alrba.se  bv  South 
Vietnamese  artillery  which  had  resulted  In 
the  death  of  three  Amenians  and  the  wound- 
ing of  twenty.  Peg  had  seen  iiie  report  o  i 
the  televLslon  new.s  a  few  davs  earlier,  hi^d 
read  about  it  in  the  following  mornine's  Des 
Moines  Register. 

"We  know  all  about  Blen  Hoa."  Peg 
.^napped 

"Well,"  Scrgeai.t  Fitzgerald  .said,  "•.his  is 
how  and  where  your  son  was  killed." 

There  was  a  sudden  moan,  and  before  Peg 
could  reach  John  his  knees  buckled  and  he 
collap;.ed  onto  the  floor.  Gene  rushed  over 
and.  with  Peg,  ea.sed  their  son  Into  a  chair 
•Oh,  poor  John,  •  Peg  said.  'Are  you  ;ii:  right  <  ■ 

•  Take  it  easy,  Son,  "  Gene  said. 
Michael's  dead?"  John  asked. 

■What  were  you  thinking?"  Pey  asked 
him.  -I  thought  you  knew  I  thought  seeln^ 
the  .\rmv  car — "  " 

No.  I  never  thought  of  Mi<  hael.  John 
■^a.d  I  thought  they  were  after  jiic  That 
Id  done  something  wrong  • 

John  had  registered  for  the  draft  only  five 
days  before. 

•  What  happened  to  Mkhael  '    he  asked. 

•  This  sergeant  is  telling  us.     Peg  .said. 
But  Is  he — Is  Michael— ■" 

Yes,  Son."  Gene  said,  "Mlkevs  gone." 

And  now,"  Peg  said,  whirling  on  the  Ser- 
geant ■•we  want  to  know  iio'v.  .^nd  we  want 
to  know  why!  " 

"Well.^  Sergeant  Fitigerald  said  "  i"ou 
said  you  heard  about  Blen  Hoa — " 

Bien  Hoa''"  Peg  said.  "Vou  dont  know 
very  much.  Michael  wasn't  anywhere  near 
Blen  Hoa.  My  son  was  three,  four  hundred 
miles  from  there." 

Good  God,"  Sergeant  Flt/cerald  said  •It 
might  have  happened  all  over  Vietnam  that 
night."  He  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table. 
•You  understand,  then,  how  It  could  have 
happened,"  he  said.  •The  Vietcong  Infll- 
tra-ed     these     South     Vietnamese     artillery 


units,  got  onto  their  radio  channels,  and 
called  in  the  wrong  artillery  coordinates,  so 
that  when  the  ARVN  artillery  flred  they  hii 
Americans."  Sergeant  Fitzgerald  apologized 
for  not  having  any  more  information  Uian 
was  contained  in  the  official  casusdty  mes- 
sage, and  added  that  he  did  not  want  to  say 
positively  that  this  was  what  had  happened 
to  Michael.  He  said  only  that  the  Vietcong 
had  Infiltrated  ARVN  radio  channels  in  tlie 
past  and  this  was  wliat  might  have  happened 
to  their  son's  unit. 

Sergeant  Fitzgerald  then  explained  tha- 
tlie  M-.iUens  had  the  right  to  request  a  Spe- 
cial Escort  to  accompany  Michaels  body 
back  from  Vietnam,  and  that  if  they  had 
-.>me  special  friend  of  Mlchaers  in  mind. 
!>onieone  whom  they  would  like  to  have  re- 
turn with  Michaels  remains,  they  .-^ho'.ild  let 
him  know 

Well,   it^s  so  soon,  .so  sudden,'  Feg  said 
•-Nachaers  had  so  many  friends.  I  reiilly  don  i 
know  .  .  ."" 

-•rheres  no  need  to  decide  now,'"  Ser- 
geant Fitzgerald  .said.  "Either  my.self  or  an- 
other Survivors"  Assistance  Officer  will  call 
you  tomorrow.  Now,  what  funeral  home  do 
you  want  your  sons  body  delivered  to'" 

Peg  and  Gene  '.ooked  at  each  otlier  .spcech- 
ie.ssiy 

•Well,  v.e  don't  know,"'  Peg  said.  "vVc  rtally 
don^t  know  yet." 

■How  toon  will  it  be  before  Michael — 
Michaels  body  returns?"  Gene  asked. 

■Just  as  soon  as  they  have  a  planeiul,  ' 
Si-rgciint  Fitzgerald  said. 

Well,'  Peg  said,  'I  know  It  won  i  be  long, 
1. It'll.  ' 

One  more   thing.  Sergeant,"  Gene  asked. 
How  long  do  v.e  have  before  Micliaei's  death 
1    announced  on  the  news?" 

As  soon  as  1  notify  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
thai  J  ve  seen  yo\i,  they'll  release  it.  Thai 
rho'ild  be  about  two  hours  front  now." 

■  Two  hours  '  Peg  protested.  •You  cant ! 
Vouvc  got  to  give  us  time  to  tell  our  other 
children.  Our  daughters  are  away  at  college, 
and  we  cani  let  them  just  hear  about  It  on 
the  radio.  Vou  .e  got  to  tell  thein  to  hold 
b  ick  the  news.' 

•Can't  you  call  them?"  Sergeant  Fitzgerald 
a-ked.  'You'll  have  at  least  two  hours. '• 

They  11  be  in  classes."  Peg  said.  I  won  t 
i)e  able  to  reai-U  them  until  tonight.  Can't 
you  Whit?" 

Tm  sorry.  Mrs.  Mullen.  I'm  only  a  ser- 
i.'  ant.  I  cant  teli  the  Army  what  to  do.' 

•Well.  I  can!"  Peg  said  angrily.  Iin  not 
afraid  of  the  Army  or  the  Pentagon.  If  you 
won't  do  antyhlng  about  It.  tlien  111— I'll 
call  our  senator.  Harold  Hughes,  In  Washing- 
ton. He  11  help.' 

"Look.  Mrs.  Mullen,"  Sergeant  rit/.gerald 
Slid.  "You  don't  have  to  do  that.  I  U  tell 
Fifth  Army  you  want  them  to  wait.  They 
won't  relea.se  the  news  until  you  give  them 
the  go-ahead." 

"Gene,  I  can't  just  teU  Mary  and  Patricia 
over  the  phone  They'd.  .  .  .""  She  .sl.ook  her 
head  holpleasly. 

"What  about  \.rn-  sister?"  Gene  f.cked. 
"Louise?"  Peg  thought  for  a  moment.  "She 
could  maybe  drl  .e  to  Kansas  City  and  pick 
up  Mary  .  .  ." 

■•Well,  if  iherc'.s  nothing  else."  Sci^jeant 
Fil.:gerald  said. 

'I'll  walk  you  out,"  Gene  said. 

"That's  not  necessary,"  Sergeant  Fitz- 
gerald said.  Oh.  and  Father  Shlmnn^  You'll 
stay  a  little  lou^'er,  won't  you?" 

•'Of  course.  Seigeaiu.  Of  course,  "  the  priest 
said. 

Peg  just  looked  at  Father  Shimon  and 
.•shrugged.  Back  In  November,  after  a  Sunday 
Mass.  she  had  stopped  on  the  way  out  of 
church  to  txA:  Father  Shimon  to  say  some 
special   prpyeri   for  Michael.   •"You've  got  to 
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pray  for  him,  Vather."  ahe  bad  aaid.   "Be 
hasn't  got  a  chasee." 

"Oh,  I  know.  I  know,"  Father  Bbimon  had 
replied,  taking  Peg  by  tbc  ann  to  aow»  ber 
out  of  the  path  of  his  other  parlahloiiera.  "I 
do  pray  for  him.  I'm  praying  for  him  every 
day.  We  pray  for  all  our  aervloemen." 

Peg  telephoned  a  friend  In  Ia  Forte  to  tell 
her  that  Michael  was  dead  and  to  ask  U  ahe 
would  be  good  enough  to  drive  the  seventy- 
five  miles  to  Iowa  City  to  Inform  Patricia, 
who  was  a  senior  at  the  Unlveralty  of  Iowa 
there.  Peg  next  called  her  sister.  Louise  Peter- 
sen, in  Des  Moines,  and  aeked  her  to  pick  up 
Mary,  who  was  a  freshman  at  Rockhurst  Col- 
lege]  Michael's  alma  mater,  in  yanwaB  City. 
And  then  she  called  her  brothers — William 
Goodyear,  In  Lake  City,  Iowa,  and  Howard 
Goodyear,  in  Pittsbturgh.  She  did  not  cry. 
She  kept  the  calls  short;  she  remained  in 
control  of  herself.  She  Informed  them  only 
of  what  she  had  been  told  so  far — ^tbat 
Michael  had  been  killed  by  artillery  fire  from 
friendly  forces,  possibly  South  Vietnamese. 
Her  brothers  told  her  that  they  would  arrive 
at  the  farm  as  soon  as  possible.  When  she 
finished,  she  saw  that  Sergeant  Fitzgerald 
had  left  and  that  Gene  was  waiting  to  use 
the  phone. 

Gene  telephoned  the  local  newspapers  and 
television  stations  and  gave  them  what  few 
details  he  knew,  and  asked  them  not  to  re- 
lease the  news  untU  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
able  to  inform  their  daughters.  While  Gene 
was  doing  that.  Peg  began  drawing  up  a  list 
of  people  they  would  need  to  get  in  touch 
with. 

"Now,  Peg."  Ptither  Shimon  said.  Joining 
Peg  at  the  table.  "Ahh,  I  didn't  know  Michael 
very  well  and  I'm  sure  youll  'want,  ahh, 
someone  else  to  say  the  Mass." 

"Well,  yes,"  Peg  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we'll  want  Father  Hemesath  to  say  the  Mass." 
Father  Gregory  Hemesath,  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  in  New  Haven,  a  small  town  in 
Mitchell  County,  in  northern  Iowa,  ■was  an 
old  friend  of  the  Mullens'. 

"That's  just  fine,"  Father  Shimon  said. 
"You  just  t\-rlte  down  whoever  you  ■want  and 
I'll  ask  them.  I'll  bow  out  and  won't  have 
any  part  In  tlie  ahh,  funeral  Mass." 

'"We'll  want  music,  too,"  Gene  said,  paus- 
ing in  mid-phone  call.  "Michael  always  liked 
good  music." 

"We  would  litoe  Sister  Mary  Richard  and 
the  Don  Bosco  Chorus."  Peg  said. 

'Oil.  well."  Father  Shimon  said.  "That's 
fine.  That's  Just  line." 

"And  I'd  like  Father  Hlrsch  to  say  a  few 
words, "  Peg  said.  Father  Robert  Hlisch  was 
the  principal  of  Don  Bosoo,  where  all  the 
Mullen  children  had  gtme.  "And  I  want  a 
white  funeral."  (The  "black  funeral."  or  Req- 
uiem Mass,  the  traditional  CattioUc  funeral 
Mass,  is  one  of  mourning.  The  "white 
funeral,"  or  Mass  of  Resiurection,  Introduced 
in  1969,  Is  a  celebration  of  rebirth  and  of 
entrance  into  eternal  life.) 

"I  cant.  Peg,"  the  priest  said,  shakbig  his 
head.  "I  can't  have  one." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because  when  the  permission  order  came 
to  change  the  service,  each  priest  had  to  re- 
quest permission  from  the  archdiocese.  I 
didn't  want  the  change,  so  I  Ignored  it." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  Peg  said.  "All  you've 
got  to  do  is  Just  have  It  now.  We  had  one 
only  two  months  ago,  a  few  miles  from  here, 
when  that  boy  from  Jesup  died  in  'Vietnam." 

"Nope.  Nope.  Nope,"  Father  Shimon  said. 
"I  can't  do  it." 

Peg  regarded  him  coldly,  then  lo'wered  her 
head  and  went  bikck  to  wcH^k  on  her  list. 

After  a  mmnent,  the  priest  stood  up. 
"Well,"  Father  Shbnon  said, '%  ahh,  probably 
shoQld  be  going." 

"Fine,  Ftetter,"  Peg  said. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  Mullens  heard  tlM 


pciest's  oar  drive  away.  Gene,  off  the  tele- 
phone, came  over  to  the  kitchen  table.  There 
was  "«**»t«g  they  could  do  while  they  were 
watting  tai  the  rest  ot  the  family  to  arrive 
but  make  a  list  of  those  friends  who  would 
want  and  need  to  know  that  which  they 
themadves  w^e  still  scarcely  willing  or  able 
to  accept:  their  son  Michael  was  dead. 

The  Mullens'  fri^ids  and  neighbors, 
stimned  by  word  of  Michael's  death,  began 
arriving  at  the  farm  shortly  after  Father 
Shimon  left.  The  men.  some  wearing  faded 
coveralls,  ankle-high  ■work  boots,  and  Day- 
Glo-orange  earflapped  vinyl  caps,  and  some 
wearing  their  Sunday  suits,  approached  Gene 
hesitantly;  they  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, placed  their  calloused  hands  almost 
tenderly  on  his  back.  Their  wives,  in  woolen 
slacks,  and  heavy  hand-knit  cardigans 
brought  ste'ws  and  casseroles,  baskets  of  food, 
and  pots  of  ct^ee  that  they  set  to  simmer  at 
the  rear  of  the  Mullens'  stove.  And  then  they 
moved  back  to  take  Peg's  hands  in  their  own, 
hugged  her,  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  cheek, 
begged  her  to  give  them  something  to  do, 
wanting  to  help. 

The  women  gathered  around  the  kitchen 
table  with  Peg,  and  'the  men  sat  in  the  living 
room  with  John  and  Gene.  Over  and  over, 
the  men  tried  to  express  their  sorrow,  tried 
to  say  something  comforting  about  Michael's 
service  to  his  country.  And  suddenly,  aston- 
ishingly, one  of  the  men,  and  then  another, 
would  begin  to  cry.  and  would  wipe  at  his 
face  with  a  big,  billowing  pocket  bandanna. 

What  could  the  Mullens  say  to  these 
friends,  these  well-meaning  neighbors  who 
had  driven  out  to  see  them?  Peg  and  Gene 
could  not  help  thinking  how  none  of  these 
people's  sons  had  had  to  go.  How  Michael 
was  the  only  boy  from  any  of  the  farms 
around  who  had  put  himself  through  grad- 
uate school,  how  he  had  shown  the  most 
potential  for  being  successful  at  farming. 
What  was  more,  the  Mullens  sensed  that  the 
general  attitude  among  their  son's  contem- 
poraries was  not  that  Michael  had  been  a 
patriot  but,  rather,  that  he  had  been  a  poor, 
unfortunate  scapegoat  who  hadn't  had 
enough  sense  or  enough  pull  not  to  get 
caught.  "I  don't  need  to  be  here!  I  don't 
need  to  be  here!  Michael  had  protested  that 
night  he  telephoned  from  Des  Moines.  "I 
simply  didn't  need  to  be  drafted!" 

By  midnight  Saturday,  the  Mullens'  friends 
and  neighbors  had  left.  Peg  and  Gene  were 
seated  across  the  kitchen  table  from  each 
other,  isolated  by  grief. 

"The  thing  is,  when  you  have  a  boy  in 
combat,"  Oene  finally  said,  "the  thing  "you 
always  keep  foremost  in  your  mind  is  that 
it  can't  happen  to  him." 

Peg  nodded,  watching  him  sadly. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  Gene  asked. 

"■Whatever  needs  to  be  done,"  Peg  an- 
nounced firmly.  She  pushed  herself  up  from 
the  table.  "First  of  all,  I'm  going  to  open  up 
Michael's  tackle  box." 

"That's  right,"  Gene  said.  "Michael  said. 
■Dont  open  It.  Only  if  I  don't  come  back.'  " 

"Oh-h-h,  Gene,"  Peg  said.  She  had  stopped 
at  the  bedroom  door.  "He  didn't  say  that. 
Michael  never  thotight  for  a  minute  he 
wouldn't  he  coming  back.  He  didn't  think 
that  way  at  aU.  He  was  a  positive  thinker." 
She  continued  Into  the  bedroom  and  slid  the 
tackle  box  from  the  top  of  Michael's  closet 
and  carried  It  back  to  the  kitchen  table.  She 
opened  the  box,  and  lifted  out  the  tray  with 
his  arrowheads,  the  corporal's  stripes,  and 
the  infantry-school  insignia  from  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  Beneath  the  tray  was  a  carefully  folded 
piece  of  tablet  paper.  Peg  opened  the  paper 
and  saw  that  Michael  had  meticulously 
copied  out  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
tbe  people  who  were  important  to  him.  Peg 
sat  there  holding  the  list  in  her  hands. 

"What  Is  It?"  Gene  asked. 


"Names,"  Peg  said.  "Everybody  In  Ml- 
cha^'s  life." 

There  were  Michael's  roommates  at  Rock- 
hiurst  and  the  University  of  Missotirl,  an 
eighty-five-year-dd  La  Porte  couple  whose 
grocery  shopping  he  did  when  he  was  home, 
a  close  friend  whose  wife  he  had  always  liked 
so  much,  Caroline  Roby  and  her  mother,  his 
sisters'  college  addresses.  There  were  maybe 
twenty  names  on  the  list,  some  of  whom  P^ 
didn't  recognize.  She  passed  the  jMtper  over 
to  Geike,  who  didn't  know  them,  either,  but 
felt  they  were  important  enough  to  call. 

I'hen  Peg  came  to  Michael's  insurance 
papers.  There  was  a  ten-thousand-doUar  pol- 
icy with  the  Knights  of  Coliunbus,  a  thou- 
sand-doUar  poUcy  with  Federal  Life,  and  a 
ten-thousand-dollar  policy  with  the  United 
States  Government.  Michael  had  indicated 
that  he  wanted  the  government  policy  split 
four  ways:  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each 
to  Gene  and  Peg,  twenty-five  hundred  to 
the  Don  Bosco  High  School  "for  the  purchase 
of  new  science  equipment,"  and  the  last 
twenty-five  hundred  to  "a  dear  friend  so  that 
she  might  study  medicine."  The  "dear 
friend,"  obviously,  was  Caroline  Roby,  but 
Peg  didn't  know  how  to  go  about  getting  in 
touch  with  her. 

"Shell  have  to  be  told  that  Michael  is 
dead,  that  he  left  her  that  money." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Peg  said.  "It's  just 
that  .  . ."  Her  voice  trailed  off. 

"What?" 

"I  get  the  feeling  that  the  thing  between 
Michael  and  Caroline  had — well,  tapered  off." 

"We've  got  to  tell  her,"  Gene  said. 

At  two-thirty  in  the  morning.  Peg  started 
writing  down  all  the  information  she  had 
gained  from  her  conversation  ■with  Sergeant 
Fitzgerald.  She  wasn't  sure  yet  why  she  was 
doing  it,  but  she  felt  a  need  to  commit  the 
details  to  paper. 

There  is  no  telegraph  office  in  La  Porte 
City.  Telegrams  are  transmitted  by  telephone 
from  the  Waterloo  Western  Union  office  to  the 
La  Porte  city  hall,  and  it  is  old  Peter  Dob- 
kin's  Job  to  deliver  the  telegrams  in  person. 
Dobkin.  a  tall,  thin,  grandfatherly-looklng 
First  World  War  veteran  In  his  early  seven- 
ties, knocked  on  the  Mullens'  door  on  Sim- 
day  morning,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Gene  Mullen  Ushered  Dobkin  Into  the 
kitchen,  which  was  crowded  again  with  the 
Mullen  family  and  friends. 

"Hello,  Peter,"  Peg  said.  "Would  you  care 
for  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

"No.  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Mullen,"  he  said. 
"I've  come  on  official  business.  I've  got  a  tele- 
gram for  you." 

"Oh?  WeU,  fine,  then."  Peg  started  to  reach 
for  the  telegram,  but  Dobkin  didn't  pass  it 
to  her. 

"I'm  supposed  to  read  it  to  you,"  he  said. 
He  looked  at  his  wristwatch,  and  then,  as  the 
voices  hushed  about  him,  began  to  read: 
"Time:  11:17  ajn.  To:  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
E.  Mullen.  Report.  Deliver.  Dont  phone.'  " 
Dobkin  paused  to  clear  his  throat,  then  con- 
tinued: "  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  that 
your  son,  Sergeant  Michael  E.  MtUlen,  died 
in  Vietnam  on  18  February  1970.  He  was  at 
a  night  defensive  position  when  artillery  fire 
from  friendly  forces  landed  in  the  area. 
Please  accept  my  deepest  sympathy.  This 
confirms  personal  notification  made  by  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.' 
It  is  signed  'Kenneth  G.  Wickham,  Major 
General,  United  States  Army,  C-052-189,  the 
Adjutant  General.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C  " 

There  was  an  awkward  moment  of  silence 
while  Dobkin  stood  there  in  a  pose  somewhat 
suggesting  the  position  of  attmtion,  and 
then  Peg  said,  "Well,  thank  you,  Peter." 

Dobkin  nodded,  handed  her  the  telegram, 
and  left. 
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Sunday  afternoon,  Peter  Etobkla  returned 
with  a  second  telegram.  '■Time:  3:05  p.m.  To: 
'Oscar  Mullen.  Report.  Deliver.  Don't 
phone.  .  .  .'  "  The  telegram  contained  Infor- 
mation on  the  rettirn  of  Michael's  body,  and 
on  how  much  money  would  be  allowed  for 
the  burial,  and  cautioned  the  Mullens  not  to 
set  a  date  for  the  funcrnl  until  the  Army  told 
them  when  Michael's  body  would  arrive  In  La 
Porte.  It  also  listed  Michael's  rank  as  private 
first  class,  not  sergeant.  The  error  was  rou- 
tine administrative  carelessness,  but  as  an 
Indication  of  the  bureaucratic  Impersonality 
with  which  the  Army  treated  the  death  of 
their  son  It  Infuriated  the  Mullens.  Dobkln 
handed  the  telegram  to  Peg,  and  then,  be- 
cause he  was  also  a  represent^atlve  of  the  local 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  chapter,  he  began 
talking  about  the  military  funeral  he  ex- 
pected the  Mullens  to  hold.  "We  can  provide 
an  Honor  Guard  and  a  bugler  at  the  grave." 
Dobkln  was  saying.  "Oh,  the  Honor  Guard 
will  be  In  uniform,  white  helmets,  and  tie*-, 
with  regulation  Army  rifles.  We  v.'.U  fire  u 
salute  If  you  wish — " 

"I  don't  wish!"  Peg  said. 

"Pardon?" 

"We  don't  want  a  military  funeral,  Peter.  ' 
Peg  said.  "Michael  was  a  biochemistry  stu- 
dent, not  a  professional  soldier." 

"WeU,  yes,"  Dobkin  .said,  'but  he's  en- 
titled— " 

"I  don't  care."  Peg  said. 

"O.K.,  btit  If  you  should  change  your 
mind — ' 

"We  won't!  '  Gene  said,  with  such  certainty 
that  Peg  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

■"i'ou  don't  want  one,  either?"  she  asked 

Gene  Mullen  had  been  on  one  of  the  first 
Honor  Guard  firing  squads  in  Iowa  during 
the  Second  World  War.  The  body  of  a  young 
.soldier  had  been  brought  back  to  Des  Moines 
for  a  military  funeral,  and  his  grave  was  no 
more  than  fventy-flve  feet  from  one  of  the 
main  roads  into  Des  Moines.  As  Gene  and  the 
rest  of  the  Honor  Guard  had  stood  at  atten- 
tion with  their  rifles  at  Present  Arms,  car 
after  car  had  passed  by.  Not  one  driver  had 
slowed  or  paid  the  least  bit  of  attention.  Gene 
didn't  want  that  sort  of  thing  to  happen  to 
his  boy.  And.  too,  he  knew  who  would  make 
up  Dobkln's  Honor  Guard  firing  squad.  Later, 
when  Peg  asked  him  why  he  hadn't  wanted  a 
military  funeral,  he  answered,  "Because  I 
just  don't  want  those  'U.S.O.  .soldiers'  firing 
over  our  son's  grave. ' 

Several  of  fne  Mullens'  friends  called  that 
afternoon  to  ask  them  to  release  the  news  of 
Michael's  death,  since  there  were  many 
people  m  La  Porte  who  still  thought  it  wa.s 
only  a  runner.  Peg  called  the  local  radio  and 
television  stations  and  newspapers  and  told 
them  that  it  was  all  right  to  release  the  in- 
formation tiiat  Gene  had  gl\en  them  the  day 
before. 

A  little  after  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, an  Army  captain  arrived  at  the/Srm  and 
Introduced  himself  as  Ralph  T.  Pringle,  a 
Survivors'  Assistance  Officer.  He  had  come  to 
the  farm  to  pick  up  their  request  for  the 
Special  Escort  and  Alternate  Special  Escort 
The  Mullens  named  Thomas  Hurley  and  John 
Salvato,  two  boys  who  had  been  In  college 
with  Michael  and  who  were  now  in  Vietnam. 
Captain  Pringle  said  he  would  send  their  re- 
quest to  the  Pentagon  immediately,  since 
time  was  short. 

"Now.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullen,  "  Captain 
Pringle  went  on,  "you  can  plan  on  a  delay 
of  a))out  ten  days  between  the  time  of  yovtr 
son's  death  and  his  body's  arrival  That  would 
mean  he  should  arrive  in  Waterloo  on  or 
about  the — Lets  see,  the  twenty-eighth.  ' 

"Hell  be  here  Saturday?"  Gene  asked 

"We  can't  state  that  for  certain."  Captain 
Pi'ingle  said.  The  time  of  his  arrival  depends 


entirely  on  the  number  of  deaths  In  Vietnam 
during  the  week  he  died." 

"We  know  that,"  Peg  said.  "Sergeant  Fitz- 
gerald told  us  the  body  Is  returned  when 
rhey  have  enough  to  make  a  planeful.  I  also 
know  Michael  will  be  home  .soon.  I'm  sure 
the  losses  are  greater  than  we're  being  told. 
I   r.  positive  of  that." 

Unknown  to  Captain  Prln^ilo  and  the 
Mullens,  Michael's  body  a-'rlved  In  Oakland, 
CRllfornla,  that  very  day. 

Peter  Dobkln  was  back  a*  the  Mullen's  farm 
a  little  after  nine-thirty  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing with  a  third  telegram    He  stood  at  the 
door,   looked  at  his  watch,  and  announced: 
Time     9:37  a  .vf.  To;  '0.^car  E   Mullen — '  " 

"I  ran  read,  '  Peg  interrupted  impatiently. 
■  Ju=t  give  me  the  telegram." 

I  got  to."  Dobkln  salil:  "It's  ny  job."  He 
rfad  them  ilie  telegram.  wh!c"n  stated  that 
Michael's  body  would  be  con-iigned  to  the 
funeral  home  of  the  Mdllens'  choice  in  Wa- 
terloo. Then  he  again  suggested  they  consider 
a  military  fiineral.  but  when  he  saw  the  look 
on  their  faces  he  decluf-d  not  to  press  the 
matter,  and  left. 

That  morning's  mail  brought  the  first  let- 
ters from  .strangers  whose  .sour  had  been 
killed  in  Vietnam.  The  majorify  were  short  — 
not  more  than  three  or  fo\U'  linos  each: 

May  it  help  comfort  you  to  know  that  the 
loss  you  bear  Is  shared  by  many  others.  Our 
son  is  s'-iU  n. losing  In  Vietnam 

The  Familv  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Mioluiel  T  -. 

We  read  in  the  paper  of  \(iur  son's  death. 
We  know  you  don't  know  us.  but  we  wanted 
to  e.\tend  to  you  our  deepent  sympathy.  We 
know  only  too  well  the  depll;  of  your  loss. 
We.  too,  have  lo^i  our  son.  Is  there  anything 
we  can  do  to  help  you? 

Mr.  ai'Id  Mrs.  I.kroy  P 

Were  so  sorry  that  you,  too.  have  lofit  a 
previous  son. 

Parents  of  Miciiaki.  B 

Born  Feb. 20th. 1947 
Killed  Dec.  29th,  1969,  Vietnam 

O'le  after  another.  Peg  would  pick  thetr, 
up.  turn  them  over,  read  them,  and  put  them 
d(>*n.   "AH  these  letters."  she  said. 

■  Remembering  you.  Parents  of  Sgt  Jay 
K  — ■-■    Our  Michael  was  killed  at  .  .    '  The 

Parents    of    the    late    Thomas    W '    'My 

Michael  died  at  —  '  All  these  Michaels!"  Peg 
exclaimed  "It  seems  that  everybody  twenty- 
five  years  ago  named  thetr  sons  'Michael.'  " 
She  gathered  the  letters  together  in  her  lap. 
It's  like  a  fraternity,  you  know?  I  mean. 
these  people  from  ail  over  who  have  lost 
their  sons  I  ne\er  would  have  thought  they'd 
'vriie  like  this,  but  they  do.  " 

At  five  minutes  to  four,  the  Mullens  rc- 
iei\ed  a  telephone  call  from  an  employee  of 
the  Loomi.'-.  Ftineral  Home,  in  Waterloo,  who 
said  he  had  received  notification  that 
MKliaels  body  was  at  the  Oakland  Army 
Terminal  Mortuary  and  would  arrive  at  the 
Waterloo  Airport  at  se\  en -forty-five  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  February  25th,  escorted  '^y 
Sergeant  First  Class  Ronald  Fallon." 

Fallon?"  Peg  asked.  We  diUnt  ask  for 
any  Sergeant  Fallon!  Hold  on  a  minute,  will 
you?  '  She  cupped  the  mouthpiece  and  called 
to  Gene.  "It's  the  funeral  liome.  Tliey  say 
Michael-,  body  will  be  here  tomorrow  night— 
e.=corted  by  a  Sergeant  Ronald  Fallon  ' 
Whos  he?  "  Gene  asked. 

"Hello?"  Peg  =ald  Into  the  telephone.  "We 
don't  know  any  Sergeant  Fallon.  We've  never 
heard  of  iilm  He  isn't  the  escort  we  asked 
fi.r  '  .\s  .soon  as  she  could.  Peg  called  Captain 
Prinyle.  He  explained  that  he  had  telegraphed 
their  reqtiest  for  the  Special  Escort  to  the 
Memurlal  Division  at  the  Pentagon  the  day 
before,  bu'  that  either  it  had  arrived  too 
late   in    the  duy   for  anyone   to  act    on   It  or 


It  had  been  Ignored  because  Monday  was  an 
official  holiday,  Washington's  Birthday  hav- 
ing fallen  on  a  Sunday. 

"Captain  Pringle."  Peg  said  (and  as  she 
went  on  talking  she  began  to  come  down 
hard  on  her  "r"s).  "Captain  Pringle,  may  I 
remind  you  that  our  son  tramped  through 
the  mud  and  jungles  of  Vietnam  for  five 
months  regardless  of  holidays,  and  we  still 
want  the  escort  we  chose,  not  this  Sergeant 
Fallon,  who  nobody's  heard  of.  Now,  we  were 
told  that  to  have  a  deceased  soldier's  body 
returned  accompanied  by  a  Special  Escort 
chosen  by  the  next  of  kin  was  our  right.  A 
right  accorded  the  families  of  all  war  victim-;. 
Isn't  that  so?" 

"Yes,  but — " 

"Then  that's  what  we'll  have,"  Peg  said 
"That's  who  we  want.  We  don't  want  this 
Fallon,  who  Michael  never  met.  We  want 
either  John  Salvato  or  Tom  Hurley — these 
are  the  boys  we  want.  Now,  don't  you  tell 
me  that  the  Pentagon  can't  even  houor  the 
dead  by  providing  the  services  they  veed. 
just   because   it's  a  holiday." 

"All  right.  Mrs.  Mullen."  Prirt,le  .s,Hld 
"I'll  call  the  Pentagon  and  see  what  I  can 
do." 

About  twenty  minutes  later,  Captain 
Pringle  called  back.  "Mrs.  Mullen,  "  he  said. 
Til  give  it  to  vcu  straight.  A  man  In  the 
Pentagon  In  Hie  office  of  Special  Escorts, 
when  I  told  him  you  still  wanted  your  es- 
cort, he  said,  "Tell  that  lady  In  La  Porte 
City  that  she  can  have  her  escort  In — take 
it  or  leave  it— ten  to  fifteen  more  dnys.'  " 

Fifteen  rtorc  daysl"  Peg  said,  "CapUain 
Tringle,  you  can  tell  that  son  of  a  bitch  in 
the  Pentagon  that  111  wait  fifteen  years  for 
my  son  to  come  back!  My  son's  dead.'  We 
could  put  off  having  him  come  back  in  n 
casket  forever!  We  don't  care  when  he  gets 
back.  He's  dead!" 

Captain  Pringle  tried  to  explnln  vhy  there 
would  be  such  a  long  delay:  that  it  would 
take  a  couple  of  days  to  cut  the  orders  In 
Washington,  another  couple  of  days  to  get 
them  to  Vietnam,  another  couple  of  days  to 
locate  their  escort,  another  day  to  ^et  him 
CM  ix  plane,  and  so  on. 

Peg  listened  impatiently,  then  said.  "I 
don't  believe  you.  My  boy  was  killed  In  the 
juiigles  of  Vietnam,  airlifted  out  of  there 
rammed  through  a  mortuary  In  Saigon,  piit 
on  a  plane,  a:id  was  in  Oakland  In  less  thai: 
five  days!  So  don't  you  tell  me  that  you 
can't  get  a  live  boy  out  of  there  In  less  thaii 
two  days!  " 

Captain  Prins.le  apparently  thought  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what 
Mrs.  Mullen.  I  think  you'd  be  better  off  If 
you  called  the  Pentagon  yourself  and  told 
them  that.  Talk  to  a  man  named  Murtaugh — 
he's  In  charge  of  Special  E.scorts,  and  he's 
the  one  to  talk  to."  He  gave  her  the  tele- 
phone number. 

"Well,  I  dor.  ;.  .see  why  we  ha. 2  to  make 
that  call."  Peg  said.  "You're  the  man  who's 
.•supposed  to  assist  us." 

"I'm  trying  to.  Mrs.  Mullen.'  Captain 
Pringle  said.  But  I  think  you  should  be 
aware  that  your  insistence  on  the  Special 
Escort  will  definitely  be  a  delaying  factor 
A  great  many  people  prefer  to  cancel  the 
Special  Escort  requests  so  that  they  can 
more  quickly  complete  their  funeral  plans, 
but  If  you  insist  ...  I  feej  certain  you'll 
have  more  success  If  you  call  Mr.  Murtaugh 
at  the  Pentagon  yourself. " 

As  soon  as  Captain  Pringle  hung  up.  Peg 
called  Senator  Harold  Hughes'  office  in 
Washhigton.  Hughes  was  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  the  time,  but  he  later  returned  Peg's  call- 
Through  her  activities  with  th*  County 
Democratic  Party,  she  had  met  Hughes  years 
earlier,  when  he  was  the  governor  <rf  Iowa. 
Peg  relayed  Captain  Prlngle's  remarks  about 
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Mr.  Murtaugh  at  the  Pentagon,  and  said  Ae 
felt  that  the  8e&at(»r  was  tlie  only  one  she 
cotild  turn  to  for  help. 

Senator  HuglMs  hesitated.  "Peg,  I  can't 
cure  all  the  UlB  in  the  world." 

"But  can't  you  do  something?"  Peg 
pleaded.  "My  family  is  so  upact." 

"AU  right.  Peg.  we'U  try." 

Apparently.  Senator  Hughes  did  Intervene 
m  the  Mullens'  behalf.  Between  seven  and 
eight  that  evening,  Peter  Dobkln  dellveied 
a  fourth  telegram— this  time  over  tho  tele- 


"SaUird^yT'  the  priest  said.  "You  know 
we  can't  have  the  funeral  on  Saturday!" 

"Why  not?"  Peg  asked.  "Why  cant  we?" 

"We  have  catechism  on  Saturday,  Peg.  And 
I'm.  ahh.  I'm  not  going  to  Interrupt  my 
catechism  program." 

"WeU,  O.K..  Father,"  Peg  said.  "Then  we'U 
have  our  funeral  service  in  oiu:  front  yard 
if  ■we  have  to.  But  we'll  have  it  Saturday  if 
this  is  what  we  want." 

She  hung  up  the  telephone  and  looked 
first  at  her  husband  and  then  at  her  house- 


phone  The  telegram,  from  the  Oakland  Army     ful  of  famUy  and  friends,  the  classmates  of     was   doing,   and   you   say   you   don't 
puuuc.  im^i~~e-  «...ti__„     ...       ...,j_'       „.,_v.i ™,v.«  v.arf  ^r>rr>o  fn      wh»«ri»  \\f.  was  or  vrtaat  be  was  doine 


Terminal  Mortuary,  informed  the  Mullens 
that  they  should  disregard  all  previous  mes- 
sages— that  Michael's  body  would  be  held 
pending  arrival  of  his  Special  Escort.  An 
hour  later,  the  Memorial  Division  duty  officer 
at  the  Pentagon  telephoned  the  Mullens  to 
say  that  their  request  for  a  Special  Escort 
would  be  honored  after  aU. 

And  then  Father  Shimon  caUed. 

"Peg,"  he  said,  "I've  been  thinking  about 
what  you  want.  This  white  funeral,  this  Don 
Bosco  Chorus,  Father  This  and  Father  That, 
and,  ahh,  I  think  it's  time  to  caU  a  halt  to 
the  production  you're  talking  about  for  Mi- 
chael's funeral.  I  can't  go  along  with  you. 
Peg.  We're  not  going  to  hare  a  production." 

"Well,  Father  Shimon."  Peg  replied.  "If 
you  consider  perfection  a  production,  then 
that's  what  we'll  have.  Because  Michael's 
life  was  sort  of  perfect.  He  did  things  weU. 
He  didn't  leave  many  Jotw  tmdone.  If  doing 
things  right  for  him  means  having  a  pro- 
duction, we'll  just  have  a  production." 

Father  Shimon  said,  "Nope.  Nope.  Nope." 

Peg  hung  up  on  him. 

Peter  Dobkin  telephoned  the  Mullens  early 
Wednesday  morning  with  a  fifth  telegram. 
It  was  sent  by  the  Memorial  Division,  and  it 
confirmed  that  either  Tom  Htirley  or  John 
Salvato  would  be  returned  from  Vietnam  to 
serve  as  Michtiel  Mullen's  Special  Escort. 

The  morning  mall  contained  a  nine-by- 
twelve-inch  manila  envelojw  from  the  White 
House.  Inside,  on  a  half-size  White  House 
letterhead,  was  a  message  signed  by  a  minor 
aide  stating  that  President  Nixon  wished 
her  to  luiow  that  he  was  truly  sorry  that 
her  son  had  died.  The  mote  was  pc4>M'-clipped 
to  a  collection  of  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
uamlzation  speeches.  Peg  was  so  offended 
that  she  showed  the  contents  of  the  envelope 
to  no  one,  resealed  it,  and  maUed  it  back 
to  the  'White  House  with  the  notation, 
printed  in  large  red  letters  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  "Return  to  Sender.  Not 
Interested." 

Added  to  the  Mullens'  anguish  over  the 
continuing  wait  was  their  uncertainty  over 
what  condition  Michael's  body  would  be  in. 
A  close  friend  had  told  them  that  her  sister- 
in-law's  brother,  a  mortician  in  Oakland,  had 
called  to  tell  her  he  had  worked  on  Michael's 
body.  He  said  that  three  planeloads  of  bodies 
had  arrived  in  Oakland — one.  on  Monday,  of 
"viewable"  bodies  and  two,  on  Tuesday,  of 
"non-viewable"  bodies.  Peg  and  Gene  were 
tmable  to  believe  that  Michael  could  be 
'viewable."  If  Michael  had  been  kUIed  by 
ABVN  artUlery,  would  he  not  have  been 
blown  to  pieces? 

During  the  six  days  since  the  MuUens  had 
learned  of  their  son's  death,  their  farmhouse 
had  been  filled  with  famUy  and  friends  wait- 
ing for  Michael's  body  to  arrive.  The  people 
in  town  knew  only  that  fcK-  some  reason  or 
other  the  MuUens  had  refused  to  permit  the 
corpse  to  be  returned.  A  great  many  La  Porte 
people  couldn't  understand  the  MuUens'  be- 
havior, and  thought  it  vaguely  un-American, 
somehow  \uipatrlotic. 

Thursday  morning.  Father  Shimon  tele- 
phoned and  asked  Peg  If  ^e  knew  yet  when 
the  funeral  would  be  held. 

"I  hope  to  know  by  noon  today.  Father," 
Peg  said.  "If  Michael  comes  today,  well  hold 
the  funeral  on  Saturday." 


their  chUdren,  neighbors  who  had  come  to 
their  farmhouse.  She  told  Gene  she  thought 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  get  out  of  the 
house  for  a  while. 

Four  more  boys  from  northern  Iowa  hrd 
died  In  Vietnam  that  week,  and  one  was 
missing  in  action.  Sergeant  Fitzgerald  had 
confided  to  the  MuUens  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  he  would  have  to  teU 
the  missing  boy's  mother  that  her  son  was 
dead.  The  young  man  had  apparently  been 
trapped  and  Incinerated  m  his  tank;  but 
because  no  Identifiable  remains  existed,  the 
Army  was,  for  the  time  being,  categorizing 
him  as  missing  in  action.  The  woman  was 
a  widow,  and  he  had  been  her  only  son.  Peg 
thought  that  they  should  visit  her  to  see 
whether  there  was  anything  they  might  do. 

The  boy's  mother  Uved  in  a  little  tenant 
farmhouse  outside  Waverly,  abou^  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Waterloo.  The  MuUens  found 
her  farm  and  were  surprised  as  they  puUed  in 
that  no  other  cars  were  there.  Peg  was  par- 
ticularly shocked  because  they  were  sur- 
rotinded  by  people  at  their  own  home.  She 
and  Gene  got  out  of  their  car  and  walked 
up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  There  was  a  long 
wait,  and  then  a  middle-aged  woman  opened 
the  front  door  but  remained  behind  the 
locked  storm  door,  looking  through  the  win- 
dow at  Peg  and  Gene. 

"May  I  see  Mrs.  Foster?  "  Peg  a-sked 

"I'm  Mrs.  Foster,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  alone  here?"  Peg  asked. 

"Yes."  What  do  you  want?  " 

"Well,  I'm  Peg  Mullen,"  she  said,  "and  this 
is  my  husband.  Gene.  Our  son  was  killed  last 
week  in  Vietnam  and — weU,  we  know  your 
son  is  missing,  that  he's  missing  in  action, 
and  we  thought  maybe  we  coiUd  help  you." 

The  woman  remained  behind  the  locked 
door. 

"Really,"  Peg  said.  "Can't  we  come  in?" 

Tlie  woman  still  did  not  answer. 

"We've  had  so  many  people,  friends  come 
to  see  tis,  and  they've  been  such  a  help  to  us. 
I  can't  believe  you're  here  all  alone.  Can't 
we  come  in?" 

The  woman  finally  nodded.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
and  she  unlocked  the  storm  door.  Peg  and 
Oene  followed  her  inside,  where  two  Uttle 
girls  stood  watching,  wide-eyed  and  fright- 
ened, knuckles  pressed  to  their  Ups.  The 
woman  brushed  some  books  and  papers  off  an 
old  sofa  and  gestured  that  that  was  where 
the  MuUens  were  to  sit.  She  lowered  her- 
self Into  a  worn  upholstered  chair  across  from 
them  and  remained  there,  looking  at  the 
Mullens  as  if  she  was  waiting  for  them  to 
speak,  so  Peg  did. 

"Where  was  your  son  in  Vietnam?"  Peg 
asked. 

"I  don't  itnow,"  the  woman  said. 

"You  don't?"  Peg  asked,  astonished. 

The  woman  didn't  answer. 

Oene  asked,  "You  mean,  he  never  wrote  to 
you  from  Vietnam?" 

"He  wrote  me." 

"But  didn't  you  WTite  him?"  Peg  asked. 
"Didn't  you  know  where  he  was?" 

*^  wrote  to  his  AJ>.0.  address  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," the  woman  said. 

"Didn't  he  tell  you  anything  in  his  let- 
ters?" Peg  asked. 

"Yes,  but  he  never  said  where  he  was." 


"And  you  dop't  know  what  unit  he  was 
with?"  Oene  asked. 

"I  cant  understand  this,"  Peg  said.  "You 
mean  yott  never  asked  your  son  where  he  was, 
or  ...  or  what  unit  he  was  with,  or  what  he 
was  doing?" 

"Yes,  I  asked  him." 

"And  he  didn't  tell  you?  " 

"He  told  me,"  the  woman  said. 

"But  then  you  say  you  don't  know,"  Gene 
said.  "You  said " 

"He  told  you  where  he  was  and  what  he 

■  know 
Peg 


where  he  was  or  what  he  was  doing,' 
said.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

The  woman  stiffened.  "I  can't  talk,"  she 
.'■aid. 

"Wliat  do  you  mean?"  Peg  asked. 

"I  just  can't."  she  said.  "I  can't  tell  you." 

"But  yoiu"  son  is  missing  in  action,"  Peg 
insisted.  'He  was  in  a  tank  that  was  burned, 
and  you  say  you  can't  talk.  What  on  earth 
is  wrong  with  you?" 

"WeU,  now,  I'U  tell  you,"  the  woman  said 
•I've  been  informed  by  the  Army  that  1 
can't  discuss  this  with  anyone,  because  *< 
might — It  might  'aid  and  abet  the  enemy." 
UntU  they  confirm  or  deny  that  my  son  is 
dead  or  wounded.  I'm  simply  not  allowed 
to  talk  to  anyone.  And  I  wont." 

"WeU,  if  I  were  you,"  Peg  said,  "I'd  go 
do'wn  on  my  knees  and  pray  to  God  that 
they  find  your  son,  because  I  read  in  the 
newspapers ' ' 

"Peg !"  Gene  warned. 

" — about  the  battle  he  was  in,  and  I  don't 
think  your  son  could  have  surv " 

"Peg!"  Gene  took  his  wife  firmly  by  the 
hand  and  puUed  her  to  her  feet  before  she 
could  finish.  "We'd  better  be  going,  Mrs. 
Poster,"  Gene  said.  "If  there's  anything  we 
can  do  for  you,  please  let  us  know.  We 
hope  we  haven't  upset  you."  He  got  Peg 
out  the  door,  then  tvu-ned  back  and  said 
to  the  woman,  "It's  so  very  sad,  so  hard  ..." 
The  woman  closed  the  door  on  them  and 
turned  away. 

"What  was  the  inatter  with  her?"  Peg 
asked  as  she  got  into  the  car.  "Her  son  is 
dead!  He  was  biu-ned  to  death  in  a  tank! 
Ftor  God's  sake,  they're  not  going  to  find  her 
son,  there's  nothing  left  of  him.  And  still 
she  does  what  they  teU  her!" 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 27th,  the  seventh  day  since  the  Mullens 
hatd  learned  of  their  son's  death  and  the 
third  day  since  Captain  Pringle  had  told  Peg 
Mullen  to  call  the  Pentagon  herself.  The 
MuUens  had  not  heard  from  the  Captain 
since,  so  they  stUl  did  not  know  who  would 
be  escorting  Michael's  body,  nor  did  they 
know  when  it  would  arrive.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  MuUen  famUy  were  anxious,  tired 
of  waiting,  and  beginning  to  grow  impatient 
with  Peg. 

By  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  when  the 
Captain  had  still  not  called.  Peg  decided  to 
telephone  his  office.  She  was  told  that  Cap- 
tain Pringle  was  not  in,  and  he  was  not 
expected  back,  and  that  she  might  try  him 
later  at  his  home. 

When  Peg  did  try  Captain  Prlngle's  home, 
there  was  no  answer,  so  she  tried  his  office 
again.  This  time,  the  office  phone  was  busy. 
For  the  next  hour.  Peg  tried  both  phones. 
The  office  continued  busy  and  there  was  no 
answer  at  the  house.  When  the  office  phMie 
remained  busy  for  several  hours  Into  the 
evening.  Peg  called  a  friend  who  worked  for 
the  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company 
in  Waterloo  to  ask  whether  there  might  be 
something  wrong  with  the  Captain's  phone. 
Peg  continued  trying  to  reacOi  Captain  Prin- 
gle until  eleven  o'clock  that  night  liefore 
finaUy  giving  up. 

Peg's  friend  who  worked  for  the  Telephoue 
Company  caUed  early  Saturday  morning  to 
say  that  Captain  Prlngle's  office  phone  had  in 
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fact  been  off  its  hcok.  The  Mullens  decided 
that  they  would  have  to  help  themselves. 
They  first  got  la  touch  with  Ozark  Air  Lines. 
on©  of  the  airlines  serving  their  part  ot  tiie 
Midwest,  and  explained  that  it  had  been  a 
week  since  they  received  notiKcation  of  their 
son's  death,  and  that  they  were  fir.dliitr  it 
almost  unbearable  to  wait  until  Moi:day  bo- 
fore  hearing  from  the  Army  again.  Might 
Ozark  Air  Lines  have  any  record  of  an  ad- 
vance booking  that  would  Indicate  when 
their  son's  body  '.vculd  be  returned?  Within 
minute?,  an  O'ATk  cnployee  was  able  to 
tell  the  Mullens  that  Michael's  body  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  Waterloo  Airport 
on  the  airline's  7:45  p.m.  Sunday  fllyht. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Saturday  mornlns?, 
Sergeant  Fitzgerald  checked  In.  He  said  that 
the  Captain  had  i^one  off  %v;chout  notifyli-ig 
him  tiiat  he  was  to  act  ii:  the  CHptain's  stead 
Peg  told  him  that  they  had  b?en  able  to 
learn  when  Michael  wa.s  to  re.ich  Waterloo, 
but  could  the  Sergeant  find  out  Tor  them 
whlcli  of  the  two  boys  thev  iiad  requested 
as  the  escort  would  be  the  one  to  accoiii.oany 
him?  Sergeant  Fitzgerald  explained  that 
there  was  no  way  for  him  to  find  out:  he 
knew  only  that  the  body  would  be  escorted. 

Gene  called  Ozar'r:  Air  Lines  ai;ain.  and 
the  same  employee  who  had  helped  them 
before  V.-8-?  able  to  check  the  pa.sseiiL;er  mani- 
fest within  minutes  and  tell  them  t'nat  it  was 
Tom  Hurley.  Michael's  friend  from  Rock- 
hurst,  w'no  would  he  coming  The  Mullens 
telephoned  Hurley'.?  parents,  in  Scdalla.  Mi.?- 
souri.  and  informed  them  that  their  son 
would  be  arriving  in  Waterloo  the  nex'  nlyht 
His  parents  could  barely  conceal  ihelr  sur- 
prise and  delight,  although  they  were  quick 
to  add  that  they  were  terribly  sorrv  for  the 
circumsitance.T  that  had  permitied  him  to 
return.  TTic  Miillens  understood. 

At  7:45  p  ni.  on  Si'nchr'.  the  O/i!'  Air 
Llnei  flight  carrv'ng  '>A*  ■'i.t.pI's  casket  touched 
down  at  the  far  end  or  the  Waterloo  .Airport 
rimvay  Peg  was  not  I'nf.e  to  see  |r  she  sim- 
ply could  not  nidite  herself  drive  out  to  the 
airport  where  si.x  months  oirlier  Micliael 
had  ki-sed  her  goodoye  ai'd  tolj.  her  not  to 
worry,  saying  that  it  v-i'.i!'l  be  all  over  Marcn 
1st.  it  was  March  1st  a;;d  it  wjs  aU  over. 
Patricia  remained  r>ch'  id  to  keep  Peg  com- 
pany, and  John  and  Mary  went  wi'li  Gene 
and  Sergeant  Fltzg»vAid  to  me:',  the  pla:te. 

Tom  Hurley  was  the  las-  pass;ngcr  to  Irive 
the  plane.  His  parents,  who  -.vere  inside  'he 
terminal,  moved  tip  to  the  w.ndow  to  watch 
Hurley  walked  down  *iie  bo.^.rdintj  s'.eps  and 
stood  nex"  to  the  freight  bay.  -Aatrhing  while 
Michael's  caske^.  ?over';d  bv  an  American 
flag,  was  -'lid  onto  a  bagya^-  con-eyor.  The 
conveyor  'hen  backed  away  from  the  plane 
turned,  and  gently  lowered  and  gtilded 
Michael's  casket  *nto  a  hearse.  Only  when 
tlie  bac'i  doors  of  "iie  hca---,:"  ,v(?rc  closed  did 
Hurley  errer  'he  tcnni.i.x'  to  embrace  his 
fa;,-aiy. 

The  Hurleys  dep.irlocl  ;ogc'her.  and  the 
Mullens  and  Serg?Tit  F:tzgp:-*ld  foll.nved 
the  hearse  to  Waterloo.  Miclia^-1's  cisket  was 
taken  '.o  the  Loomis  riniera!  Home  Inside. 
Tom  Loomis.  the  direcLor.  asked  the  Malleus 
to  watt  out  in  •he  vestibule  while  the  cafket 
was  oper.sd  Sergeant  Fi  zgerald  followed 
Loomis.  and  Gene.  .Mu'/.  and  John  st;iyed 
behind  They  sat  silon-ly.  pavicntly.  in  '.he 
vestibule,  wondering  whether  they  could  be 
certain  it  was  Michael,  v.orr'^d  thut  ;iis  body 
would  have  been  so  shattird  bv  -.he  artillery 
shell's  explosion  that  thov  mignt  never  tie 
able  to  know.  .Mter  aboui  tweniy  minutes. 
Tom  Locmis  return'^d  and  told  Uene  that  he 
could  now  view  the  bodv  <3eue  r.-~e  and 
ghinccd.  stricken,  at  his  children. 

We'll  be  all  r!7'i:,  D.a-.I.  You  go  ahead." 
Ji  hn  said. 

Gene  nodded  and  s!o*viy  turned  away. 
He  took  a  few  steps  a:-.cl  pai~^d  hi  i  he  door- 


way of  the  funeral  parl'ir's  viewing  room. 
The  casket,  its  cover  raised,  was  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  Peeling  apprehcnaive  and  111, 
Gene  made  himself  walk  forward  until  he 
could  see  a  uniformed  body  inside. 

It  was  Michael,  his  son.  There  was  no 
question  about  it. 

Gene  made  him-.elf  luwv  o  close  enough  to 
touch  the  cold  hands  so  carefully  folded 
acros.s  ills  sons  body.  Gene  cx:'.niined  the 
nulitary  tunic,  the  straiigeni.-. ;  of  its  brass 
button  1.  the  uniform  Jacket's  lapels  with  the 
brass  infantry  and  United  St.iies  in.Signia, 
the  black  Army  tie.  liie  st.nxhej  siiirt  collar, 
the  throat,  the  lower  Jaw.  the  still,  blue  lip.s, 
the  mcstache — the  inustci.  .le^'  Michael  had  a 
mu.siache!  When  iiad  he  grown  a  mustache? 
But  it  wasn't  the  inuotaclie  that  bothered 
Gene.  Iheie  w.us  something  else.  He  wasn't 
sure  what;  he  just  sensed  tiiat  there  was 
something  wrong.  Suddenly,  lie  realized  that 
there  wasn't  a  mark  on  his  son. 

C;^i;e  looked  up  at  the  funeral  director 
ui  bewilderment,  then  back  do>sii.  He  noticed 
th.i'  Mich.iels  luce  was  a  little  puffy.  th«t 
his  neck  .seemed  s\' olleu.  but  if  it  weren't  for 
the  uiuiorni  there  would  be  no  sign  iliat 
iie'd  been  m  a  war  at  all.  In  exasperalloi.  and 
pu?.-,Iement.  Ciei.e  removed  hi.s  gli'....-.',  s  .md 
v'ped  his  hiinds  acros.s  his  eyef. 

.Something  vroiig.  Gene?"  the  funeral  di- 
rei  tor  asked. 

"But.  Tom.  he  was  mpposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  artillen/'" 

■Well.  Gene,  when  we  luted  t.ie  "uody  out 
of  the  caske"— We  hail  to.  becati.se  it  had 
settled  into  it  a  little.  When  we  lifted  the 
body.  I  couldn't  feel  any  broken  bones.  ' 

"Do  you  think  he  could  h.ive  l)een  killed 
by  the  concussion?" 

"I  couldn't  say.  '  Loomis  said.  "1  just  don  '. 
knov."  The  funeral  director  leaned  for.^ard 
and  traced  his  flnjer  beneath  Michael's  shirt 
collar.  "There's  .iome  tape  along  here.  '  he 
•^aid.  ■  But  that's  where  they  embalmed  hioi 

<;='iie  looked  again  at  hLs  son.  For  some 
re  ;,r  r.,  Michael's  coal-black  hair,  which  when 
he  !iad  left  was  already  thickly  flecked  with 
white,  had  become  a  strange  and  alien  brown 
He  noticed,  too.  that  his  son's  comple.xion. 
•vhich  had  alway,  been  dark,  almost  ma- 
hogany-colored, seemed  Kray.  chalky,  a  pal- 
lor foreign  even  to  death  But  Michael's  hair 
and  complexion  were  the  only  things  that 
seemed  strange,  and  Gene  kept  asking  him- 
self how  Michael  could  have  been  "Killed  bv 
an  artillery  bursi.  an  explosion  of  burning. 
Jagged  chunks  of  sharpnel.  and  still  be  per- 
fectly whole.  .\vd  the  more  he  tried  to  under- 
stand it.  the  more  agitated  and  suspicions 
he  became,  until  hiially  he  asked  the  fini- 
eral  director  where  Sergeant  Fitzgerald  had 
gone. 

"I'm  right  heie.  Mr  Mullen."  Flt/gerald 
::aid  The  Serf/^ant  had  been  standing  out  of 
the  way  at  the  back  of  the  room,  and  now 
ho  came  forward. 

Gene  :  lowied  ac  the  Sergeant.  "Nov..  I 
want  to  know  liorr  my  son  died!  I  want  a 
death  certificate.  I  v.ant  a  death  certificate 
.•5'atiiig  how  my  bon  wa.s  MUed  " 

Sergeant  Fit.^gerald  opened  an  accrilior.- 
picatsd  nnuiila  file  folder.  He  fiddled  through 
the  papers  and  finally  pulled  a  .sheet  from 
tlie  file.  It  was  the  paper  from  which  he 
had  read  tlie  official  casualty  message  to  the 
Mullen'.  Fitzgerald  =imply  began  to  read  it 
tvgain:  .  .  elied  while  at  a  night  defensive 
por.ition  when  artillery  fire  from  friendly 
force ■- 

"That's  not  It!  "Vou  know  that  Isn't  it!" 
Gene  interrupted  indignantly.  "Look  at  him! 
Loo'v-  at  hi.;  body!  There  lsn"t  a  mark  on  him! 
Now.  let's  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  that 
stack  of  papers  and  find  otit.  I  want  to  know. 
I  want  a  death  certificate.  I  want  this  con- 
firmed before  I  bury  thrit  lx)y  or  I'm  going 
to  iiave  that  body  held." 


The  Sergeant  began  leafing  through  the 
folder  again.  "I  don't  have  a  death  certificate, 
Mr.  Mullen,"  he  said.  "All  I  have  Is  the 
original  message  I  reaS"  to  you — that  and  the 
note  I  made  when  I  received  the  Information 
over  the  phone.  That's  this,  here."  Sergeant 
Fitzgerald  resignedly  handed  Oene  a  piece 
of  white  typing  paper  on  which  he'd  band- 
written  the  note.  It  said,  "Sgt.  Michael  E. 
Mullen,  son  of  Oscar  and  Margaret  Mullen, 
RPD  No.  3.  La  Porte  City,  Iowa.  Killed  18 
Feb  70  near  the  village  of  Chu  Lai.  Non- 
battle." 

Gene  studied  the  page  for  several  moments, 
and  then  asked,  "What  does  this  mean — 
'A'on-battle'?" 

"It  means  a  casualty  not  the  result  of 
action  by  hostile  forces,"  Sergeant  Fitz- 
gerald replied. 

Whe  1  Gene  Milieu  returned  to  tlie  farm 
tha!  night  after  vlLwmg  Michael's  body.  Peg 
arked  hlrn,  "Is  it  Michael  ?  " 

"Ves,"  Gene  f.ald,  dashing  the  one  desper- 
ate remaining  hope  she  had  been  nurturing 
<<il  along. 

Early  Monday  morning.  Oene  drove  back 
to  the  Lcomis  Funeral  Home  with  Peg  ar.d 
Pairieia  They  had  wanted  to  be  alone  with 
Michael's  body,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
th..it  a  number  of  people  were  already  there 
Some  were  elderly  friends  of  Mictutel's  grand- 
pareits.  Some  were  Peg's  friends — people  she 
had  met  through  her  work  on  the  County 
Democratic  Committee.  Some  were  families 
who  had  sons  currently  serving  In  'Vietuam. 
Some  were  from  John's  high-school  class  at 
Don  Bosco  And  some  were  famillCK  who  had 
i>;-.o  lost  SOILS  in  Vietnam. 

At  first.  Peg  was  upset  by  Michael's  hair 
m-,re  than  hy  anj-thing  else.  She  had  heard 
that  the  malaria  pills  the  boys  took  In 
Vietnam  and  the  sun  and  water  affected  col- 
oiinp.  but  now  she  saw  that  Michael  had  no 
white  hair  at  all  She  wondered  whether  the 
.Army  had  been  embarrassed  to  show  the  Mul- 
lens that  their  son's  hair  had  turned  white 
vhether  some  well-meaning  mortician  had 
dyed  it.  I'eg  couldn't  stand  its  strange 
"taffy"  colT.  But,  other  than  that,  as  Oene 
had  reported,  Michael  looked  absolutely  nat- 
ural. There  wasn't  a  mark  on  him. 

Peg  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  ap';er. 
The  depth  of  her  anger,  of  her  otitrage,  it' 
force  and  fury,  rtunned  her,  caught  hev  by 
surprise.  Gripping  the  velvet -draped  biei 
on  which  .>Jlchacl's  cafket  rerteri.  Peg  bejian 
to  .shiver  Her  trembling  ti-anriinltted  itself 
through  her  arms  to  t!ic  bror.  so  that  it. 
too.  vibrated  slightly,  and  the  metal  handles 
on  the  casket  began  to  rattle  against  the 
steel— a  thin,  high,  metallic  pinging,  like  a 
moored  sailboat's  rigging  in  a  wind.  Peg,  un- 
able at  first  to  identify  the  source  of  the 
sound,  looked  In  amazement  at  the  casket,  at 
her  hands,  her  arms,  and  then,  realizln).' 
tha'i.  she  herself  was  responsible  for  that 
outrageotis  noise,  she  jerked  her  hands  off 
the  bier  as  though  they  had  been  burned. 

■Mother.'  '  P£.trlcl,"  tool;  r-:^i,'  arm.  '  \'-  a 
all  right?  " 

Pe'T  clamoed  i.ci-  hand.--  jenoaih  her  upper 
aru.s  to  mil!  the  tremblii.:.  and  bit  her  lip 

"Are  you  all  right?  "  Patricia  repeated,  and 
Peg's  look,  wiien  she  turned  to  her  daughter, 
was  that  of  a  irlghtened  ciiild. 

•Daddy."   Patricia   called. 

Gene  hurried  over  and.  .scnslnfj  that  Teg 
wa.s  about  to  break  down  for  the  first  time, 
seized   her   other   arm. 

"Get  me  to  the  car,  quick."  Feg  said.  Her 
voice  was  a  thin,  compressed  whisper.  Gene 
and  Patricia  hurried  Peg  past  the  others  In 
the  funeral  home,  through  the  vestibule, 
where  Captain  Pringle  called  O'Ut,  "Mr. 
Mullen,  I  need  your— 

"Not  now.  Walt.  Be  back,"  Gene  answered 
over   his   .shoulder. 
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Once  outside.  Peg  inhaled  great  gtdps  Of 
air.  She  reached  their  car  without  stumbling 
and  got  In.  and  Patricia  sUd  In  next  to  bar. 
Gene  remained  standing  by  tbe  open  door. 

"Gene,  you  go  ahead,"  Peg  told  him.  "Oo 
see  what  Pringle  wants.  Ill  be  all  right  now." 

"■you  SUIT?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  all  right,"  Peg  repeated.  "Patricia 
will  stay  with  me.  I  just  need  to  sit  down 
for  a  while." 

Oene   nodded,    and   closed   the  car   door. 

"You  feel  better  now?"  Patricia  asked, 
worried.  "Is  there  anj-thiiig  I  can  get  you?" 
Some  water?" 

Peg  shook  her  head.  She  reached  Into  her 
purse  and  pulled  out  a  handkerchief. 

"Are  you  sure?"  Patricia  said.  "Isn't  there 
anything  you  want?" 

Peg  continued  to  sit  there  in  silence.  After 
a  moment,  with  obvious  difficiUty,  she  started 
to  talk.  She  did  not  look  up;  instead,  she 
stared  down  at  the  plain  white  cotton  hand- 
kerchief she  had  twisted  into  little  knots  in 
her  hand.  "When  I  saw  Michael  whole  .  .  . 
when  I  saw  Michael  without  a  mark  on  him, 
I  wanted — I  don't  know  what  I  wanted,  but 
I  don't  think  ...  I  don't  think  .  .  ."  Peg 
paused  to  clear  her  mind.  "I  don't  think  I 
wanted  to  see  him  .  .  .  whole,  you  know?  I 
got  so  angry  ...  so  furious,  becaiise  he — 
Mlkcy  doesn't  look  as  if  he  ...  as  If  he — " 
Peg  shook  her  heod  and  took  a  deep  breath. 
She  faced  Patricia,  and  for  a  moment  her 
voice  became  very  matter-of-fact.  "I  dont 
think  I  wanted  him  whole,  see?  Because  I've 
got  to  believe  that  he  died  in  a  war,  and  .  .  . 
and  I  can't.  I  can't  believe  it.  And  that's  why 
I  sort  of  went  to  pieces  in  there.  Do  you 
understand?" 

Patricia  nodded.  "I  thliik  so." 

"I  do  think  I  wanted  him  to  have  been 
blown  to  bits.  ...  I  do!  ...  I  know  I  did," 
she  said,  and  she  wept.  "He  was  all  whole! 
All  whole!  .  .  .  Oh-h-h.  w^?  .  .  .  Why 
couldn't  he  have  been  blown  fo  Wis?  So  .  .  . 
so  I  could  believe  he  died  in  a  war?" 

Inside  the  funeral  home.  Sergeant  Fitz- 
gerald was  signing  the  releaee  papers  that 
gave  Tom  Loomis  final  possession  of  Michael's 
body;  in  turn.  Sergeant  Fitzgerald  took 
Michael's  Army  dog  tags.  Oene  had  wanted 
to  keep  the  dog  tags,  but  the  Captain  had 
explained  that  they  were  part  o<  Michael's 
military  equipment  and,  as  such,  were  re- 
tained for  record  by  the  United  States  Anny. 

Peg  never  did  understand  why  Michael's 
dog  tags  meant  so  much  to  Oene,  or  why 
he  still  had  hia  own  dog  tags  from  the 
Second  World  War.  But  Oene  knew  the  ex- 
pression "If  you  can't  make  it  In  the  Army, 
you  won't  make  It  on  the  outside,"  and  dog 
tags  represented  a  souvenir  not  so  much  of 
war  with  an  enemy  (the  Army  gives  men 
medals  for  that)  as  of  war  with  oneself.  To 
Oene,  Michael's  dog  tags  were  a  symbol  tbat 
when  his  son  was  called  upon  to  accept  and 
perform  his  responsibilities  as  a  man  among 
his  fellow-men  he  had  done  his  duty. 

Tom  Loomis  was  saying,  "Oene,  I  under- 
stand you've  decided  not  to  have  a  military 
funeral." 

"That's  right,"  Oene  answered,  looking 
straight  at  Captain  Pringle. 

"Well,  when  the  casket  is  brought  to  your 
home  today  will  you  be  wanting  a  flag  draped 
across  it'" 

Oene  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said, 
"Yes.  Yes,  I  want  a  flag." 

"I'U  see  that  the  flag  is  on  the  casket," 
Tom  Loomis  said.  He  made  a  little  entry  In 
Ills  notebook.  "And,  let's  see,  we  plan  to  have 
the  casket  out  to  your  house  around  noon. 
Will  that  t>e  suitable?" 

"Noon  will  be  fine,"  Oene  said. 

"And  tbe  funeral  Mass  Is  scheduled  for  ten 
o'clock  tmnorrow  at  the  Sacred  Heart  In  Ia 
POTteClty?" 


Oene  nodded,  and  said,  "Michael  is  to  be 
biirled  In  the  family  plot  at  Mt.  Carmel.  in 
E«gle  Center." 

"Mr.  Mullen?  Pardon  me?"  Captain  Pringle 
said. 

"Yes?" 

"I  can  come  to  the  service — I  have  to  be 
there,"  Pringle  said,  correcting  himself.  "But 
I  mean — ^Well,  I  can  come  to  the  service  in 
civilian  clothing  if  you'd  like." 

"Certainly  not.  Captain,"  Gene  said.  "I 
want  you  there  in  the  uniform  you  repres- 
ent." 

"Fine,  sir,"  Pringle  said.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  added,  "I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion." 

"Yes?" 

"Where  would  jou  like  me  to  sit?" 

"SitV  Gene  asked. 

"Dvu^ng  the  church  service,  sir, "  Piingle 
explained. 

"Oh,"  Gene  said.  "I  want  you  to  sit  right 
up  in  the  front  of  the  chvwch,  where  every- 
body can  see  you." 

"All  right,  sir.  Pine,"  Pringle  replied. 

When  Oene  and  Peg  and  Patricia  retmned 
to  the  farm,  the  mall  awaiting  them  con- 
sisted of  letters  from  friends  and  from  still 
more  families  who  had  lost  husbands  and 
sons.  It  was  the  tenth  day  since  the  Mullens 
had  learned  of  Michael's  death,  and  so  far 
the  only  expressions  of  regret  from  the 
United  States  government  had  been  the  tele- 
gram from  Major  General  Wickham  that  ar- 
rived the  week  before  and  the  nine-by- 
twelve-inch  White  House  envelope  contain- 
ing President  Nixon's  speeches  on  how  ca- 
pably and  efficiently  the  South  Vietnamese 
w«re  carrying  out  their  share  of  the  war.  The 
Mullens  still  knew  no  more  about  how 
Michael  had  died  than  the  Information  given 
in  Wickham's  telegram.  But  If  "artillery  fire 
from  friendly  forces"  had  killed  him,  why 
did  Michael  appear  to  be  totally  unmarked? 

In  Michael's  next-to-last  letter,  dated 
Febriiary  11th,  he  had  written  his  parents, 
"We  are  still  at  btinker  line — ^will  be  here  a 
couple  more  days — ^will  move  out  on  a  search 
mission  for  a  week."  The  Mullens  therefcve 
knew  that  their  son  was  on  a  combat  assign- 
ment, that  he  was  in  the  fleld  conducting  a 
search  mission  on  February  18th,  when  he 
died.  Now  the  Army  was  telling  them  that 
although  he  was  killed  by  artillery  "whUe 
at  a  night  defensive  position,"  he  was  con- 
sidered a  non-battle  casualty.  The  Mullens 
wanted  to  know  why. 

At  noon,  Michael  Mullen's  casket  was 
brought  to  the  farm  and  set  in  front  of  the 
picture  window  In  the  Mullens'  living  nxMU. 
The  strain  In  the  relations  between  the  fam- 
ily and  their  parish  priest  had  not  lessened. 
Father  Shimon  had  not  offered  them  any 
assistance  In  planning  their  son's  funeral, 
not  had  he  reached  Father  Hemesath,  whom 
the  Mullens  wished  to  have  officiate  at  the 
Mass.  The  only  help  the  Mullens  had  received 
had  been  from  priests  and  sisters  associated 
with  Don  Bosco. 

Peg's  older  brother,  William  Goodyear,  was 
pacing  in  front  of  Michael's  casket.  Finally, 
he  pulled  Peg  and  Oene  aside  and  said  in 
agitation,  "You've  got  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  Look  at  Mlcdiael!  He  could 
have  had  a  stroke  from  the  way  he  looks." 

"No-o-o,"  Oene  said.  "Tom  Loomis  told  me 
when  he  brought  Michael  here.  He  took  me 
Into  the  bedroom  and  said  that  the  shell 
m^ht  have  hit  him  back  there."  Oene 
pointed  above  his  right  kidney.  "Iliere  was  a 
bole  no  bigger  than  a  pen  top,  about  as  big 
as  that,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  tip  of  his 
thunxb. 

"Well,  aU  I  can  say  is  look  at  him,"  BUI 
Goodyear  said.  "I  say  you  ought  to  check 
liOchael  yourself." 

Oene,  stricken,  gestured  toward  the  house- 


ful of  ti  leads,  relatives,  young  people.  "Bow?" 
be  asked.  "How  can  we  check  him  now?" 

Shortly  before  Michael's  casket  was  closed, 
on  Tuesday,  his  brother  and  sisters  each 
placed  a  small  envelope  In  his  crossed  bands. 
None  of  the  children  ever  revealed  to  their 
parents  what  they  had  ■written,  nor  did  their 
parents  ever  ask.  The  casket  wsis  then  closed, 
put  back  into  the  Loomis  hearse,  and  taken 
in  procresslon  to  La  Porte  City. 

The  Estep  Motor  Company,  the  local  Ford 
dealer,  provided  three  automobiles  to  trans- 
port the  Mullen  family  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church.  Peg  and  Oene,  their  son  John,  and 
a  cousin,  Kathy  Partridge,  rode  in  the  first 
car.  Mary  and  Patricia;  Mary's  boyfriend. 
Rich  DeJana;  and  Patricia's  flanc6,  Alan 
Hultlng,  rode  in  the  second.  The  third  car- 
ried Michael's  uncles  and  aunts. 

It  was  overcast,  damp,  and  chilly  at  tcu 
o'clock,  when  the  Mullen  family  piilled  up 
at  the  church  and  walked  into  the  vestibule. 
Tom  Loranls  had  stationed  three  pallbearers, 
chosen  from  among  John's  and  Michaels 
friends,  on  eacdi  side  of  Mle^hael's  flag-cov- 
ered casket.  TOm  Hurley,  in  xmlform  and 
with  a  black  armband  on  his  slee^ve,  was  one 
of  them.  A  young  boy  was  carrying  the 
processional  cross,  and  as  soon  as  he  and 
Father  Shimon  saw  the  casket  brought  into 
the  chiurch,  they  hastened  up  the  aisle  to- 
ward it,  and  the  congregation  rose. 

The  Mass  was  conoelebrated  by  Fatker 
Shimon;  Father  Ronald  FMedell,  of  the  Don 
Bosco  faculty;  and  Father  William  Schwartz, 
a  former  Don  Bosco  teacher  and  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  Mullens'.  Father  Robert  Hlrsch. 
principal  of  Don  Bosco,  had  been  invited  to 
deliver  the  homily.  Father  Gregory  Hemesath 
was  not  present.  The  members  of  the  Don 
Bosco  Chorus,  led  by  Sister  Mary  Richard, 
were  standing  around  a  portable  organ 
brought  from  the  school.  Mr.  Loomis  nodded 
that  he  was  ready;  the  crossbearer  and  Fa- 
ther Shimon  positioned  themselves  at  the 
head  of  Michael's  casket,  facing  down  the 
aisle  toward  the  altar;  and  the  three  other 
priests,  wearing  the  vestments  indicative  of 
a  Requiem  Mass,  entered  from  behind  the 
sacristy  and  gathered  In  the  sanctuary.  Hie 
Don  Bosco  Chorus  began  "How  Oreat  Thou 
Art,"  a  hymn  chosen  by  Gene,  and  the  cross- 
bearer  led  the  procession  down  the  aisle  to- 
ward the  altar.  Michael's  family  followed  the 
casket,  and  when  it  reached  the  sanctuary 
Peg  and  Oene  were  guided  into  the  front 
center  pew,  beside  the  casket.  John,  Mary, 
and  Patricia  filed  into  the  second  row,  be- 
hind their  parents,  and  the  uncles  and 
aiuits  were  directed  into  the  row  behind 
that. 

Father  Shimon  made  the  sign  of  the  croiiS 
and  said,  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  . .  ." 

The  congregation  responded,  "Amen." 

Father  Shimon  extended  his  arms  out  from 
his  sides.  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  love  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all." 

"And  also  ■with  you." 

"The  grace  and  peace  of  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you." 

"Blessed  be  Ood,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  CJjirist." 

Peg  suddenly  stiffened  and  poked  Gene  in 
the  ribs. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Gene  asked. 

"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  Father  Shimon 
was  saying. 

"And  also  with  you,"  the  congregation  re- 
sponded. Peg  dipped  ber  bead  toward  Cap- 
tain Priiigle,  who  was  standing  in  uniform 
aU  alone  in  the  first  pew  on  the  rlg^t-hand 
side. 

"I  told  him  to  sit  there,"  Oene  eiplalned. 

"FoM  dldr  Peg  said.  "Oh,  I  blamed  It  on 
the  undertaker." 
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The  small,  well-kept  Catholic  cemetery  at 
Eagle  Center  is  about  ten  miles  from  La  Porte 
City.  The  cars  slowed  at  the  gates,  then 
entered  the  drive  and  continued  up  a  slight 
hill  past  the  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Catholic 
Church  and  past  a  Case  backhoe  machine, 
which  had  been  used  to  dig  Michael's  grave. 
At  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  hearse  stopped. 
The  Mullens'  cars  pulled  in  behind  it.  and 
the  other  mourners  parked  Uieir  car^  as 
best  they  could  nearby. 

During  the  di-ive  :"rom  La  Poiie.  the  sun 
had  broken  through  the  overca.->t,  aiiu  r-  now 
shone  brightly  down  upon  the  ceinf.ery.  The 
sun  stayed  out  throughout  the  burial  .service. 

Michael's  grave  was  at  tlie  top  of  the  hill, 
In  the  Mullen  family  plot.  Father  Shimon 
waited  while  the  family  gathered  around 
the  open  grave,  then  said.     Let  us  pray.  ' 

Peg  slipped  her  arm  through  Gene's,  and 
he  gently  rested  his  hand  on  hers.  A.s  the 
first  prayers  were  spoken.  Gene  began  to 
cry.  Peg  had  wept  only  at  the  begiunmg  of 
the  church  service,  then  had  stopped,  and 
had  remained  dry-eyed  through  the  rest. 
No\v,  as  she  siood  at  the  graveside,  the 
bright  sunlight  seemed  to  give  her  strength, 
and  when  she  felt  Gene  s  hand  tremble  on 
her  own,  she  squeezed  his  arm  in  .sympathy 

'Give  our  brother  peaceful  rest  in  this 
grave.  ■  Father  Shimon  was  praying,  "until 
that  day  when  You.  the  Resurrection  and  t!ie 
Life,  will  raise  him  up  In  glory  Then  may 
he  see  the  light  of  Your  presence.  Lord  Jesus. 
in  the  kingdom  '.^here  You  live  for  ever  nnd 
ever." 

"Amen.  "  P^g  si'.id  Gene  had  to  clear  hts 
throat,  and  liis  .^nr^n  '  foMoAed  a  littlo 
after 

The  pallbearer-,  held  the  American  fla^ 
taut  as  Michaels  <  asket  *as  slowiy  lowered 
beneath  it  into  the  grave. 

'Since  Almighty  Cod  has  called  our 
brother  Michael  from  this  life  to  Himself,' 
Father  Shimon  continued,  "we  commit  his 
body  to  the  earth  from  which  it  was 
nutde.  .  .  .  Christ  was  the  tirst  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  ue  know  that  He  will  raise 
up  our  mortal  bodies  to  be  like  His  In 
glory.  .  .  .  We  commend  our  brother  to  the 
Lord:  May  the  Lord  receive  him  in'o  His 
peace  and  raise  up  his  body  on  the  last  day.  ' 

The  flag  was  awkwardly  folded  by  Michael's 
friends,  with  Father  Shimon's  help,  while 
Captaiii  Pingle  stood  by.  The  folded  triangle 
wag  not  crisp — bits  of  flag  stuck  out,  and  the 
folds  and  the  stars  did  not  end  up  quite 
right — but  it  WHS  given  to  the  Mullens 
anyway 

Michael  Euge'ie  Mullen  wa.  buried  In  hU 
Army  uniform  near  the  gravestones  ot  John 
and  Ellen  Dobsiilre.  Patrick  J  and  Mary  Ann 
Dobshlre  Mullen,  and  Oscar  L  and  Mar>- 
Ann  Mullen,  and  the  stone  reserving  the 
plot  for  Peg  and  Gene.  Prom  Michael's  grave. 
the  only  buildings  visible  nearby  are  the 
Mt.  Carmel  Church  and  a  few  parLsh  bulld- 
\'.vi~.  Everythi'ig  else  Is  farmland,  and  when 
the  sun  set.s,  the  shadows  rush  across  the 
rolling  hills  like  an  incoming  ocean  tide 

After  the  burial,  the  family  returned  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church  In  La  Porte  for  a 
lunch.  There  Captain  Priugle  neatly  re- 
folded the  fla_:.  and  then  said  goodbye.  Tom 
Hurley,  too,  had  to  leave,  and  before  depart- 
ing he  drew  Peg  aside  All  he  said  was  "Mrs. 
Mullen,  whatever  you  do,  don't  stop  fight- 
ing against  this  war  I' 

By  late  afternoon,  the  uncles  aiid  aunts 
had  gone,  the  friends  had  returned  to  their 
own  homes,  and  Peg  and  Gene  and  their 
thre«  surviving  children  were  finally  alone 
on  their  farm.  It  was  the  first  opportunity 
Peg  had  bad  to  open  the  day's  mall.  A  new 
letter  had  arrived  that  morning  from 
Washington: 


FUBRUABT    25,    1970. 

Dkab  Mr.  and  Mks.  Mth-lkn:  Please  accept 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  the  loas  of  your 
soii.  Sergeant  Michael  E.  Mullen,  on  18 
Pebriiary,  In  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  the  pas.slng  of  a  loved  one  Is 
one  of  life's  most  tragic  moments,  but  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  find  some  m.easure 
of  comfort  in  knowing  that  your  son  served 
his  Nation  with  honor.  His  devoted  service 
was  111  the  flne-.t  traditions  of  American 
soldiers  who  on  other  battlefleld.s  and  in 
other  limes  of  national  peril  have  given  the 
bles-slngs  o:  ireedom  for  tluir  loved  ones  and 
for  future  generations  In  Vietnam  today 
brave  Americans  are  defetidijig  the  right.s 
if  men  to  choo,-.e  ihelr  own  de-Miiy  and  to 
li\p  in  dignity  and  freedom. 

All   members   of   the   United   Slates   Army 
joi:i   in  sharing  jour  burden  of  yrlef. 
Sincerely 

W    C.   Westmoreland, 
General.   UiiUtd   States  Army  Chiej 
of  Staf] 

Wrh  a  look  oi  di'-gu.st.  Peg  skimmed  the 
letter  o^er  to  Gene 

The  next  day.  Gene  Mullen  returned  to 
work  at  John  Deere.  A^,  he  was  performing 
i.*ie  linal  uwpeciioi!  on  one  of  the  big  green- 
and-yellow  tractors  that  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  a.s.sembly  line,  he  was  approached 
by  a  supervictjr  wh)  had  failed  to  attend 
the  wake  or  ihe  iuner<il  services.  'Say. 
Oscar,  ■  the  man  said  lat  John  Deere.  Gene 
Ls  addre.sed  lor  ius  tirst  name).  I'm  awfully 
..orry  to  liear  about  .\oi:r  tough   luck   " 

'Well,  thank  >ou.  '  Gene  said,  over  hi., 
shoulder 

The  super\  i.sor  s'.ood  ilieie  w'.ile  Gene 
made  a  note  on  his  clipboard  rheckli=r  Ihen 
he  said,  1  couldn't  get  out  there  to  your 
farm,  Oucar   I  just  couldn't.  I  was  too  busy. 

"You  were  too  busy?  "  Gene  asked,  turning 
now  to  face  the  man.  "Vou  son  of  a  b —  ! 
My  boy  wa.iii  t  loo  bu.sy  to  die  ior  you,  v,?  \ 
he.' " 

The   .siipervisiir   l(X>ked   down   ai   hi.',   fee  . 
My  boy  died  oecause  you  were  too  busy.  ' 
Gene  said    "How  many  others  are  you   no", 
going  lo  lei  die  for  you.'  ' 

The  supervisor  blinked  at  Gene  .sadly  "All 
I  meant  was  I'm  awfully  .sorry." 

"So  am  I,  "  Gene  said  "So  am  I.  "  And  he 
turned  away  from  the  supervisor  and  wen*  to 
work. 

A  few  days  after  Michael's  funeral  a  letter 
arri'ed  at  the  Mullens'  farm: 

DEP.\BTMENT    of    the    ABMY,    HtAD- 

QUAKitas,  Isr  Baitauon,  6tk 
iNFANrxv  Brigade,  Americal  Di- 
visioN",  APO  San  Francisco 
36219 

March    2.   107 0. 
Mr      and    Mri      Osiar     E.     Mullen, 
Ri.iai  Route  3. 
La  Porte  City,  fo.va 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs  Muit.tN  li  is  Willi 
deepest  sorrow  that  I  e.xtend  to  you  the 
sympatliy  of  the  men  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
dth  Infialrv.  for  the  loss  of  >our  .sou. 
Michael. 

On  the  earlv  moriunn  of  February  18.  1970. 
Mlciiael's  umt  was  I'jcaied  In  their  night 
defensive  position  near  the  village  of  Tu 
Chaiih.  approximately  13  miles  .south  of  Tain 
Ky  City,  in  Quang  Tin  Province,  Republic  of 
■Vietnam  Ai  2:50  a  m  ,  the  unit  was  adjusting 
artillery  to  provide  a  predetermined  range  of 
tire  in  the  event  of  enemy  contact.  During 
the  testing.  Michael  received  a  fatal  missile 
would  when  an  artillery  round  fell  short  ol 
its  intended  target  and  detonated  near  his 
position.  May  you  gain  some  consolation  in 
knowing  that  Michael  was  not  subjected  to 
any  prolonged  suffering. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  knowledge  that 


Michael  was  an  exemplary  soldier  who  gave 
his  life  assisting  his  fellowman  and  in  the 
service  of  his  country  will  comfort  you  In 
this  hour  of  great  sorrow. 

A  memorial  service  was  conducted  for  your 
.son.  Michael's  comrades  Joined  me  in  ren- 
dering military  honors  and  final  tribute  to 
him.  You  were  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers 
at  that  time  also. 

The  sincere  sympathy  of  this  unit   is  ex- 
tended to  you  in  your  bereavement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.    Norman    .Schwarzkopf, 
LTC,  Infantry  Commandnig. 

The  second  paragraph  was  the  only  one 
that  interested  Peg.  She  picked  up  a  ball- 
jjolnt    pen    and    carefully    underlined    "Tu 

Chanli.  '    "13. ram  Ky,"  "Quang  Tin,"  and 

then,  after  a  pmise.  she  underlined  "pro- 
longed." 

What  did  that  mean?  It  could  mean  th.it 
Michael  had  suffered  for  anywhere  from  a 
few  seconds  to  fifteen  minutes  or  moi^e.  B^it 
he  liad  certainly  suffered. 

'  Xear  the  village  of  Tu  Chanh,  approxi- 
in:.tely  13  miles  south  of  Tam  Ky  City  .  .  ." 
Peg's  Hammond  map  of  "Vietnam  and  Neigh- 
boring Countries"  showed  Tam  Ky  aboui 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Chu  Lai.  Chu  Lai 
was  where  he  had  been  when  he  telephoned 
his  mother.  His  final  words  had  been  "Mom. 
It  l3  sticky  over  hero — goodbye." 

"Michael's  unit  was  located  \u  their  night 
defensive  position.  "  the  letter  stated.  "At 
2  50  a.m.,  the  unit  was  adju/>tiug  artillery  to 
provide  a  predetermined  range  of  fire  in  the 
event  of  enemy  coiitact."  Peg  read  thobe  two 
lines  again:  "Michael's  unit  was  located  .  .  . 
The  unit  was  adjusting  artillery  ..."  It 
could  mean  only  that  Michael's  unit  was  ad- 
Justing  the  artillery.  In  other  words,  some- 
one In  Michael's  own  outfit  had  called  in  the 
artillery  that  had  killed  her  son.  Why?  And 
why  at  two-fifty — nearly  three  o'clock  in  tne 
morniug?  It  didn't  make  sense  unless  they 
were  under  attack.  And  yet  the  Mullens  had 
been  told  that  Michael  was  a  non-batUe  cnji- 
ualty.  The  letter  clearly  Implied  that  the 
unit  hadn't  been  under  attack,  that  the  ar- 
tillery had  been  called  for  "in  event  of  enemy 
contact" — in  case  of  enemy  contact.  Tliere 
was  nothing  In  the  letter  about  "Vletcong  In- 
flltra'Jng  radio  channels,  no  mention  that 
the  artillery  was  from  a  South  'Vietnamese 
unit.  In  fact,  as  Peg  studied  that  paragraph, 
she  became  more  and  more  suspicious. 

Why  had  Michael's  unit,  which  apparently 
was  not  under  attack,  asked  for  artillery  to 
be  fired  over  its  position  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.' 

How  could  the  one  sliell  have  "detonated 
near  his  position" — have  exploded  next  to 
Michael — and  left  him  virtually  unmarked 
except  for  a  small  hole  in  his  back  the  size 
of  a  small  hole  in  his  back  the  size  of  a  pen 
top — or  a  biillet? 

Why,  If  Michael,  unit  had  called  In  the 
artillery,  hadn't  he  been  m  a  foxhole?  Win- 
hadn't  he  been  wearing  his  fiak  Jacket? 

Why  had  the  .shell  fallen  short? 

Why  had  the  only  letter  that  the  Mullens 
received  from  anyone  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  their  son  been  from  the  battal- 
ion roinma;ider?  Why  had  they  not  heard 
from  his  company  commander?  His  platoon 
leader?  Why  had  she  not  heard  from  a;iyone 
in  Michael's  unit?  He  had  been  dead  for  tv.o 
weeks.  Hadn't  Michael  had  any  friends? 

Had  no  one  else  been  hurt? 

There  had  not  been  any  nevispapcr  ac- 
counts of  an  accidentia!  shelling — nothing 
on  the  evening  news.  The  casually  list  re- 
leased the  week  Michael  died  listed  only 
eighty-eight  deaths,  and  yet  three  plane- 
loads—planes   f^iipposedly   carrying   teventy- 
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five  bodies  each — bad  flown  Into  CallfoimU 
In  Just  two  days. 
Wbat  bad  really  bappened  to  Jier  aoat 


i 


WILLIAM  COLBY  DENZEB  IdSLEAD- 
ING  PUBLIC  ON  ANGOLA 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  16,  1975,  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  which  I  stated 
that  it  was  time  that  Congress  donanded 
full  and  accurate  disclosure  of  the  facts 
and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  national  policy  on  Angola. 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  stated 
that  Mr.  William  Colby,  then  Director  of 
the  CIA,  had  stated  at  a  public  function  2 
weeks  earUer  that  the  United  States  was 
not  directly  or  indirectly,  stqiplying  any 
military  or  paramilitary  assistance  to 
any  of  the  f  acticms  in  Angola.  As  to  that 
I  said,  "It  appears  that  once  again,  high 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  have  de- 
liberately lied  to  us."  In  order  to  have  a 
complete  record  at  this  point,  I  am  offer- 
ing the  complete  text  of  my  remarks 
which  aiqieared  at  page  40856  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  December  16, 
1975,  for  printing  in  the  Rbcord  following 
these  remarks. 

On  January  16, 1976, 1  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Colby  denying  that  he  "delib- 
erately lied"  or  made  a  statement  that 
was  "absolutely  false"  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  and  asking  that  I  insert  his 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Mr. 
Colby  did  not  say  precisely  what  his  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  were  but  merely 
that  he  "was  extremely  careful  not  to  as- 
sert anything  which  was  untrue." 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  got  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  people  who  had 
been  present  at  the  dinner  at  which  Mr. 
Colby  spoke  in  December,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  their  recollections  of 
his  remarks  regarding  Angola  were  the 
same  as  or  different  frcxn  my  own.  Al- 
though each  person  with  whran  I  spoke 
had  a  somewhat  different  rec(^ectlon  as 
to  the  precise  wording  of  Mr.  Colby's  re- 
marks, aU  agreed  that  his  statement  ga've 
the  impression  that  the  United  States 
was  not  supplying  any  military  or  para- 
military assistance  to  any  of  the  factions 
in  Angola.  Accordingly,  cm  January  SO, 
1976, 1  wrote  Mr.  Colby  outlining  the  re- 
sults of  my  higuiries  and  stating  that  I 
would  await  word  from  him  before  mak- 
ing any  further  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  have  since  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Colby  dated  March  12,  1976, 
to  which  he  attached  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fred  Warner  Neal  stating  that  he  was 
present  at  the  dinner  and  that  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  Mr.  Colby  did  not  make 
the  statement  which  I  had  attributed  to 
liim.  Mr.  Neal  said  also  that  he  had  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  whose 
recollection  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Neal's. 
Neither  they  nor  Mr.  Colby,  it  should  be 
noted,  have  made  any  statement  de- 
scribing what  Mr.  Colby  said  but  <»ly 


that  ha  did  not  say  what  I  claimed  he 
said.  In  any  case,  in  accordance  with 
ilr.  Colhy's  reiiuest,  I  am  offerinir  ^iB 
coiBre  correspondence  for  tndWBion  in 
tlie  Rboorb  XdOowing.  these  ranarks. 

iCr.  ^leaker,  it  was  not  my  object  in 
addxessbtg  the  House  aa  December  16, 
to  single  out  any  individual  for  criticism, 
but  rattier  to  highlight  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  had  not  been  consulted  about 
the  very  serious  actions  taken  by  the 
administration  in  r^ard  to  Angola,  did 
not  even  know  for  sure  what  actions  were 
being  taken,  and  that  the  Congress  had 
apparently  once  again  been  lied  to  by 
officials  of  the  administration.  Frankly, 
I  had  always  given  fairly  high  marks  to 
Mr.  Colby  for  credibility,  which  is  why 
I  felt  a  great  sense  of  shock  when  Oie 
facts  on  Angola  began  to  come  out  in 
the  news  media,  since  the  facts  seemed 
to  be  at  total  variance  with  Mr.  Colby's 
remarks  at  the  dinner,  as  I  recalled 
them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  tran- 
script of  his  remarlcs  on  that  occasion 
is  available  since  human  ears  and  human 
recollection  are  fallible.  I  could  quite 
wdl  have  been  mistaken.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  let  the  matter  rest  there  as  far  as 
Mr.  Colby  is  concerned. 

However,  on  the  larger  issue,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  what  the  administra- 
tion for  months  dehberately  deceived 
and  misled  Congress  and  the  public  on 
the  Angola  matter,  involving  the  com- 
mitment of  very  substantial  amoimts  of 
American  weapons  and  money  in  a  civil 
war.  As  I  said  on  December  16,  although 
I  wou^  strongly  oppose  sending'  U.S. 
troops  to  Angola,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Congress  should  prohibit 
any  and  all  forms  of  assistance  to  any 
of  the  factions  in  Angola.  However,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  prohibit  such  as- 
sistance without  specific  authorization 
by  Congress,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
Congress  ultimately  adopted  legislation 
to  that  effect. 

As  we  have  since  learned,  the  large- 
scale  commitment  of  American  weapons 
to  Angola  'was  made  secretly  in  July, 
although  the  Congress  did  not  learn 
about  it  imtU  December.  If  the  adminis- 
tration had  come  to  Congress  before 
July  and  laid  all  of  the  facts  on  the  table, 
it  might  have  gotten  a  measure  of  sup- 
port. However,  by  the  time  the  facts  had 
been  disclosed  in  December,  it  had  be- 
come fairly  obvious  that  no  amount  of 
weapons  could  restore  the  military  sit- 
uation in  Angola.  In  addition,  many 
Members  of  Congress  were  furious  that 
once  again  an  administration  had  used 
deception  in  an  effort  to  usurp  Congi-ess' 
warmaking  powers. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  were  dis- 
turbed and  continue  to  be  deeply  dis- 
tiurbed  about  Soviet  and  Cuban  adven- 
turism in  Africa.  There  is  as  yet  no  con- 
sensus as  to  what  we  can  or  should  do 
about  it.  If  there  is  to  be  a  consensus,  it 
will  be  essential  that  the  administration 
henceforth  be  willing  to  disclose  all  of 
the  facts  to  the  Congress  and  teike  the 
chance  that  the  C<mgress  will  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  is  acceptable  to  the  ad- 


ministoBtion.  As  long  as  we  are  a  democ- 
racy, ttiere  can  be  no  ottier  way. 
The  material  foUow&r: 


(From  the  Cnmtawaatama.  Bkoosd,  Dec.  16, 

UTS.  Ptam  40668] 

'DjS.  ImroLVKiCKNT  nf  Amool^ 

(Mr.  i^nBEauNc  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miasion  to  address  the  BEouse  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  BIT.  Speakw,  I  share  the 
misgivings  of  the  gentleman  ftom  Ohio  (Mr. 
MoTTL)  on  the  question  ol  Angola.  I  wonder 
whether  our  country  is  backing  Into  another 
Vietnam. 

The  Russian  involvement  In  Angola  Is  very 
disturbing.  But  so  is  UJS.  Involvement.  Par- 
ticularly disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  was  not  consulted  In  advance  about 
the  actions  being  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  Angola.  We  do  not  even 
know  for  sure  what  actions  are  being  taken 
by  the  administration. 

FurthemuH^,  It  appears  that  once  again, 
hlc^  officials  of  the  executive  branch  have 
deliberately  lied  to  us.  Two  weeks  ago  at  a 
large  dinner  In  connection  with  the  Paoem 
In  Terrls  Ckinference,  Mr.  William  Colby. 
Director  of  the  CIA,  publicly  stated  that  the 
United  States  was  not,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
supplying  any  military  or  paramilitary  as- 
sistance to  any  of  the  factions  In  Angola. 
That  statement  was,  as  now  know,  absolutely 
false. 

We  are  given  the  Impression  that  once 
again,  the  executive  branch  Is  acting  unl- 
lateraUy  without  approval  by  Oongrees.  with- 
out dlsfJoBlng  the  facts,  and  without  having 
made  any  attempt  to  bring  the  conflict  be- 
fore appropriate  International  organizations, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Security  CoimcU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  would  strongly 
oppose  sending  U.S.  troops  to  Angola,  I  am 
not  now  prepared  to  say  that  the  Congress 
should  prohibit  any  and  aU  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  any  of  the  factions  In  Angola.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  Is  time  the  Congress  de- 
manded full  and  accurate  disclosure  of  the 
facts  and  the  c^portunlty  to  participate  In 
the  formulation  of  national  policy  on  this 
dangerous  situation.  To  that  end,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  resolution  to  pn^ilblt  military 
assistance  to  any  faction  In  Angola  without 
specific  authorization  by  Congress. 

Central  Intelugemce  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  16, 1976. 
Hon.  John  F.  Sftbbrt.tnc, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Seiberung:  My  attention  has 
Just  been  called  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  December  16,  1975,  page  40856,  In 
which  you  state  that  I  "deUberately  lied" 
and  made  a  statement  which  was  "absolutely 
false."  I  flatly  deny  both  charges.  At  the 
dinner  to  which  you  referred,  I  made  no 
statement  that  the  United  States  "was  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  supplying  any  military 
or  paramlUtary  assistance  to  any  of  the 
factions  In  Angola."  While  I  do  not  have  a 
transcript  of  the  Informal  statements  made 
there,  I  was  extremely  careful  not  to  assert 
ansrthing  which  was  untrue.  Since  your  re- 
marks appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  ask,  in  fairness,  that  you  also  insert  this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

W.  E.  Colby, 

Director. 

Janitabt  30,  1976. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  E.  Colbt, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DzAR  Mb.  Colby:  I  am  sorry  not  to  bars 
replied  sooner  to  your  letter  dated  Swaiaaxj 
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16,  which  actually  arrlTed  In  my  office  on 
Janxiory  20.  My  responae  was  necessvlly  de- 
layed until  I  could  check  with  some  of  the 
other  people  who  were  at  the  Pacem  In  Terrla 
dinner  In  order  to  determine  whether  their 
recollection  of  the  remarks  you  made  re- 
garding Angola  were  the  same  as  or  dif- 
ferent from  my  own.  Although  each  person 
with  whom  I  spoke  had  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent recollection  as  to  the  precise  wording  of 
your  remarks,  all  agreed  that  your  state- 
ment gave  the  impression  that  the  U.S. 
was  not  supplying  any  military  or  para- 
military assistance  to  any  of  the  factions 
In  Angola. 

If  you  will  reexamine  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  think  you  will  see 
that  I  do  not  say  that  you  had  deliberately 
lied,"  but  rather  that  It  "apijears"  that  high 
officials  had  "deliberately  lied"  to  us.  I  would 
think  that  you  would  also  agree  that  the 
facts  that  were  subsequently  revealed  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  govermnent's  involvement 
in  Angola  would  Justify  a  conclusion  that 
a  statement  of  the  kind  that  I  and  others 
present  understood  you  to  have  made  would 
be  a  false  statement.  So  the  only  real  ques- 
tion Is  whether  what  appears  to  be  the  gen- 
eral impression  as  to  what  you  said  Ls  a  cor- 
rect Impression. 

As  I  told  a  member  of  your  staff  with  whom 
I  discussed  the  matter  before  he  brought  It 
to  your  attention,  I  would  be  quite  willing 
to  place  an  additional  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  clarifying  your  posi- 
tion, whether  It  be  a  mere  reiteration  of  the 
denial  contained  In  your  letter  of  January  16 
or  a  more  affirmative  statement  of  your  recol- 
lection as  to  the  tenor  of  your  remarks  on 
the  occasion  in  question.  I  will  await  further 
word  from  you  before  making  any  further 
statement  In  the  Record  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

John  F,  Seibeblinc. 
Member  of  Congrp.ix 

WASHINGTON,  D    C  .  Mar:-h  12   1976, 
Hon.  John  F.  Seiberlinc, 
U.S.  House  of  Represcntatii  e.v. 
VVas/imjrton,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Seiberlinc  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  16.  1975,  you  stated  that 
"It  appears"  that  I  "deliberately  Ued".  In  a 
letter  to  you  dated  January  16.  1976,  I  flatly 
denied  your  charge,  and  asked  that  my  denla> 
also  be  Inserted  In  the  Congres.sional  Record. 
In  a  reply  to  me  dated  January  30  you  .said 
that  you  had  checked  with  some  other  wit- 
nesses to  my  statement  who  agreed  wi'.h  your 
impression  of  my  remarks. 

In  this  situation  I  approached  the  .spon- 
sors of  the  event  with  a  request  for  their 
recollection  of  my  statement.  In  the  at- 
tached letter  dated  Meu-ch  8,  Mr.  Fred  War- 
ner Neal  states  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Harry 
S.  Ashmore  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  did  not  hear  me 
make  the  statement  you  charged  me  with 
saying. 

At  this  point  I  reiterate  my  request  that 
you  place  In  the  Record  my  denial  of  Jan- 
uary 16  and  add  to  it  this  letter  and  Mr. 
NeaJ's.  You  may  of  course  add  any  of  your 
thoughts  as  you  wish.  I  do  not  request  an 
apology;  I  only  ask  that  my  flat  denial  of 
the  serious  charge  you  made  that  I  "delib- 
erately lied"  be  given  the  same  prominence. 
Sincerely, 

W    E    COLEY. 

Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif  .  March  8.  1976 
Mr.  WtLLiAM  E.  Colby, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Colby:  I  write  you  relative  to  ch« 


letter  of  Rep.  Seiberling  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  Id,  1975,  which  asserts 
that  "at  a  large  dinner  in  connection  with 
the  Pacem  in  Territ  Conference,  Mr.  William 
Colby,  Director  of  the  CIA.  publicly  stAted 
that  the  United  States  was  not,  directly  or 
Indirectly  supplying  any  military  or  para- 
military assistance  to  any  of  the  factions  in 
Angola." 

Although  the  dinner  referred  to  had  no 
official  connection  with  the  Pacem  in  Terris 
Convocation,  I  and  a  number  of  other  per- 
so;:.=;  connected  with  that  meetlut;  were  pres- 
e:'.f  at  the  dinner. 

I  wish  to  state  that  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
yju  did  not  make  the  statement  attributed 
to  yo;i  I'l  any  event,  alihough  I  was  only 
one  tabic  away.  I  am  quite  s;.ie  I  did  not 
hear  It. 

.My  co'ilcague  at  the  Ceii'er  f-.r  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  Mr  Harry  S.  A.sh- 
niore.  who  was  at  the  dinner  al.so.  authorizes 
Die  to  state  that  his  recollect icii  i.s  the  same 
as  mine  about  this  matter. 
Yours  sinoerely. 

Frkd  \\'«rnfr  Nkal. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  'at  the  re- 
quest 01  Mr.  RHODES'  for  Mi-rch  22  and 
23.  cm  account  of  illne.ss. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou-se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  an.v  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  wa,s  granted  to: 

i.The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  HoLTi  to  revise  and  e-xtend 
their  remarks  and  incUide  extraneous 
material:  • 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Downey  of  New  Yo»-k)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:' 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Ms.  .^Bzur.,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey  o.'  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  mmutos,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Mfzvinsky,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permLssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Harrincton,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rkcord  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,931. 


Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Sibelius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kktchum. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  Instances. 

7vlr.  Cohen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  tliree  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  i  and 
to  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzallz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Ms.  Abzuc  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bedell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Cornell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia    in 
instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instpnces. 

Mr.  Magutre. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Stark  in  .ive  instances. 

Mr.  Paixerson  of  California. 


two 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8607  .\n  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
when  in  a  travel  status. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

BJ.  Res.  184.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Regional  Hall  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended, 

BILLS    PRESENTED   TO   THE   PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  Jl.  3427.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
roUton;  and 

H.R.  12122.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for  the 


cMVtlmuuice  of  clvfl  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
for  ot^er  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoric.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  March  24.  1976.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1975,  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4ib^  of  Pubhc  Law 
85-804: 


Assistant  Secbetaky  of  Defense, 

Washinffton,  D.C,  March  IS,  1976. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albest, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  the  calendar 
year  1975  report  on  Ertra(»dlnary  Contrac- 
tual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National  De- 
fense is  transmitted  herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  315  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  130  actions  were  dis- 
approved. Included  In  the  number  of  actions 
approved  are  157  actions  for  which  a  poten- 
tial Government  liability  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Table  II  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $50,000  or  more.  Also  Included  in  this  list 
are  the  157  actions  above  for  which  a  poten- 
tial cost  cannot  be  estimated. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  A.  Shsontz, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics). 


EXTRAORDINARY  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TO  FACILITATE  THC  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  (PUBLIC  LAW  85  801)  JAhUAKV  DECEMBER  1975 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  OASD  COMPTROLLER,  DIRECTORATE  FOR  INFORMATION  OPERATIONS  AND  CONTROL 

TAfLE  !      SU  Vr.'ARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  UW  85-804  TC  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1975 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousanrisj 


Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Department  and  type  of  action 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 
re- 
quested 


AiiMunt 
ap- 
proved 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Department  and  type  of  action 


Amount 

Huir-  re- 

ber      quested 


Amount 
ap- 
proved 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Department  of  Defense,  total 315      J13,713     $11,570         130       $54,277 

Amendments  without  consideration 17       11,664         9,813          66         29,972 

Correction  of  mistakes 66         1,595         1,362          45         23,368 

Formaliiationofinformalcommitments..  45            371            312           14              957 

Contingent  liabilities 157 

Other      30  83  83  5 


Army,  total. 


-i- 


56 


6,139 


5,373 


65 


16,828 


Amendments  vvithout  consideration 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. 
Contingent  liabilities  


8 
22 
22 

4 


4,870 

1,1S8 

71 


4,297 

1,005 

71 


26 
16 
13 


14,539 

1,339 

950 


Air  Force, total. 


Amendments  without  consideration  . 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization   of   Informal   commit- 
ments  ". 

Contingent  liabilities 

Other  (residual  powers  and  modifica- 
tion)  


Defe.nseSupply  Agency,  total 


Navv,  total - 


164 


2,960        1,876 


15         23, 798 


Amendments  without  consideration 4 

Correction  of  mistakes 7 

Formalization  otinformal  commitments..  20 

Contlneent  NabHities 131 

Other  (contract  cancellations) 2 


2.625 
104 
231 


1,597 

98 

181 


10 
5 


3,214 
20,584 


Amendments  without  consideratior. .. 

Correction  of  mistakes... 

Formalization  of  informal  commit- 
ments...  

Other  (recission  and  reformation  of 
contracts) 


46 

3,480 

3,187 

25 

9,704 

1 

L 

19 

1 
22  . 

3.150 
200 

47 

2,900 
166 

38 

12 
12 

1 

9,559 
138 

7 

2 

S3 

83  .. 

48 

1,115 

1,115 

35 

3,947 

2 
18 


26 


1.000 
93 

22 


1,000 
93 

22 


18 
12 


2,640 
1,307 


Defense   Nuclear  Agency:   Amendments 
without  consideration  (tots')..    


19 


19 


Department  of  Defense,  OASD  (Comptroller),  Directorate  for  lirfannalion  Operations  and  Control,  Mar,  15, 1976. 

TABLE  11,-LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  »50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85  804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

JANUARY-DECEMBER  1975 


Name  and  toeation  of  contractor 


AMENDN«ENTS  WITHOUT  CONSIDERATION 

Army: 

Kelle't  Ccrp.  P.O.  Bo<  35,  Willow  Grove,  Pa... 


Actual  or 
■sibDiM 
potential  cost   Description  of  product  or  service 


Justification 


%-.S8, 833 


Electronic  equipment  shelters  and  trans- 
portation mamtenance  calibration  facili- 
ties. 


Thompson  Optical  Engineering  Co.,  10355  Vacco  St., 
South  El  Monte,  Calif. 


G.  C.  Industries,  inc.,  Clearview,  Ra. 


400,000 


Photronics  Corp.,  Hiclsville,  N.Y. 


88, 963    Battery  charging  distribution  parels  (9€3;- 


159,512    Panoran  ii  telescopes  and  parts 


6«r  I  Rami  Cerp,  CemMy.  SuC. 


This  contractor  was  granted  relief  in  tlie  amount  of  $358,032  on  Aug.  29,  1974 
(calendar  year  1974  report).  The  contractor  contends  that  due  to  a  miscalcula- 
tion their  request  for  needed  funds  was  understated.  It  is  determined  that 
this  contractor  continues  to  be  essential  to  the  national  defense. 
Telescope  mounts,  periscopes,  and  hood    Thompsonwasgrantedrellef intheamountof $501,474onDec9,1974(calendar 
assemblies.  year  1974  report).  The  company's  productive  capability  has  been  impaired 

as  a  result  of  losses  suffered  under  several  Army  contracts.  It  is  determined 
that  continued  performance  under  this  contract  is  essential  to  the  national 
defense. 
The  contractor's  original  request  for  relief  was  based  on  mistake  in  bid  prepara- 
tion, which  was  denied.  However,  the  distribution  panels  are  urgently  needed 
and  reprocurement  from  another  source  would  cause  a  leadtime  of  at  least 
13  months  and  an  increase  in  price  of  at  least  $200  per  unit. 
There  was  such  a  disparltv  in  the  contractor's  proposal  and  the  Government 
estimate  for  this  item  thai  photremics  shootd  have  been  notified.  The  company 
has  suffered  a  heavy  financial  loss  on  this  contract  and  their  productive 
capability  is  Impaired.  Although  there  are  other  qualified  sources  for  procure- 
ment of  the  telescopes  it  is  economically  impractical  when  the  cost  is  com- 
pared to  cost  under  this  contract,  including  the  relief  required.  Photronics 
IS  an  important  producer  of  other  defense  items,  several  of  which  are  con- 
...  sidered  essential  to  weapons  and  missile  systems. 

M^^    M125A1  boosttrs The  boosters  were  to  be  produced  with  Government  furnished  equipment 

which  was,  at  the  time  of  award,  located  In  a  defunct  contractor's  plant 
Between  the  time  of  bid  preparatioo  mi  the  time  the  GF£  was  raowved 
from  the  plant  it  had  been  cannibalized  and  otherwise  deteriorated  to  the 
point  of  being  pracbcally  useless.  The  contractor  was  compensated  for 
additional  cost  encountered  through  the  period  of  delay  caused  by  the 
faulty  GFE  but  during  the  delay  the  cost  of  brass  stock  escalated  sharply^ 
The  contractor  is  essential  to  the  national  defense  as  a  producer  of  M12SA1 
boosters. 
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TABLE  II -LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OP  POTENTIAL  COST  Of  »50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85  804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

JANUARY-DECEMBER  1975-ContinMd 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  Of 
•St)  mated 
potential  cost    Des 


ipticn  of  product  or  servic* 


Justification 


riedico  Indusliies,  Inc., 
Barre,  Pa. 


1500  HigtiAa,  :'o  .  Wil^e; 


Cincinnati  Flectronics  Corp. 
RiJ.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 


2630  Glendale-Milford 


110. 226    Warheads,  practice  2.75  mm  rocket. 


2,119,000    ANPRC  77  radio  sets. 


G.  W  Gallo*a.  Co  ,  Baldwin  Parli,  Calif. 


Navy 


Intercontinental    Manufadunng    Co,    1200    North 
Glenbioor  Dr    Ga.lj  'd,  Tex. 


321, 053    Armored  vehicle  launched  <AVL)  bridges 


1,400,000    MK  82  and  WK  84  bomb  bodies.. 


Simco,  Inc..  425  East  South  A;e.,Ch«ny,  K«BJ.. 


to,  2I&    NT  4  universal  aircraft  towbart 


A'l  Force: 

Hazeltine  Cotp  .Greenla'-n  ,N,Y. 


._—      %IO(^OOI   Scan  converter  displa>  systens. 


Latsec,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


40(^000  CcmputcpzeJ  indexing  ot  technical  puLli- 
cations  in  Rijssiiin  i»<l  Last  European 
lar{uages. 


Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Drexel  Industries,  Inc   Maple  Ave  ,  Horsham,  ft. 


1, 000.  OC*    !  ecttlc  forhhlt  trucks. 


Residual  Po/<e's,  Air  Force' 

Chinese  Air  Fofce,  Taichung.  Taiwan. 


12,563  Depot  jewel  tepjn  ot  aciospjce  ground 
equ.pme.'t  and  overhaul  generators  in 
support  of  PACAF. 


'  fetter  contract  .vas  awardec!  f.ilh  a  ceiling  price  of  $4,465  per  unit  and  en 
option  quantity  at  the  same  puce.  During  the  negotiations  to  definitize  th" 
letter  contract  the  Government  was  informed  that  as  a  result  of  rising  costs  .i 
unit  price  of  J4.7037  would  be  appropriate.  However,  the  contract  was  defn,- 
itized  at  t^e  ceiling  price  contained  in  the  letter  contract.  The  Governmenl 
ifcognijed  at  the  time  it  exercsed  the  option  that  the  contractor  would  Iosp 
mpne/  on  each  unit  produced,  hut  (eft  there  was  no  alternative  in  view  of  the 
opi'on  price  in  the  contract  as  ttetinitized. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  IFB  the  piesent  owreislup  of  Cincinnati  were  employees  ol 
tt-e  fvar  Jale  Div  sion  ot  AVCO  and  weie  negotiating  to  buy  the  business 
T^iS  group  liid  on  ihe  contract  even  though  their  buyout  from  AVCO  was  not 
I-  r.pfete  Tl  f^  requested  Ife  Sf?A  to  ceihfy  them  as  a  small  business  con- 
cern, articipiting  that,  if  they  were  low  h:dder  on  the  non-sef-aside  portion 
they  could  receive  the  e-  tiie  award  by  .ichieving  small  business  labor  surplus 
aiea  status.  Tte  SEA  cerlided  Ine  c  n.p^ny  as  a  small  business  for  the  pro- 
curement, '"incinnati  win  'he  aw;"!  but  Sentinel  Electronics  which  was  next 
rn  line  protested  their  snial!  business  s'ilus  in  view  of  their  affiliation  with 
AVCO.  Cinciiiiiali  rcceiveu  the  „api.i  loi  the  non-set-aside  portion  only  even 
though  they  stated  that  tHeir  hid  was  piemised  upon  award  of  the  total  quan- 
tity. The  loss  stems  from  Ihp  (-.i.lty  premise  in  Cincinnati's  bid  and  from  sharp 
escalation  in  n-atcnal  cr'sts  during  all  ot  Ihe  delays.  Cincinnati  is  considererl 
«js>jiit!al  ,-s  a  pici'i-ccr  i  ni  e'  .i  l>  <i^  rontracts  and  as  a  future  source  ol 
.  upply  tor  (ieif  n«e  items. 

AInost  imiTie, 'lately  3'%'r  l::^i',  oI  'e  ^..clia^l  Government  piice  conliol^ 
were  lit'ed  caus'iie  d  rar-'d  incieasr  .  >  the  tost  of  materials.  To  date  hal' 
ot  tt'C  toial  yu.iiit;tv  has  .►.et  'h;,.i,f .'  jud  deliveries  are  ahead  of  schedule 
but  thi?  coni  iny  s  iMianciaf  i>o>:i;icn  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  v/nere  it 
can  no  lonfiei  alis-  1;  losses  en,i<>iiUe  ed  bv  the  bridge  contract  and  still 
have  suftirien'  ta'i'  flew  to  rema'n  ;n  I  usiness  It  is  deterinineJ  that  Gall'i- 
wj/'s  I  "r!oni;,j:ir'?  :,  ossci'tal  to  't^o  national  defense. 

Inico  held  ccntiact'  for  bi.;n  VK  = :  <in  '  VK  84  bomb  bodies.  A  dispute  aio  ,p 
over  the  acceplabilit,  ot  in»  i  tmn.  anrl  Imco  ceased  production.  The  SPCC 
paitially  terminated  the  Mr  ».:  contract  but  did  not  terminate  the  MK  R» 
«.'.  ntract  hecju.ethc  L.-nt  ^O'l.  ,,  lot  oota'nable  from  any  source  other  that 
lin>.j  SPCC  has  repur.tij.ei  part  ot  the  VK  82  units  pursuant  to  the  default 
clause,  and  ex-t  ^ive  len.ocurement  co"^ts  have  placed  Imco  in  a  wesl 
hn.'ficnl  cond'lion.  Vi/illijut  rel  ef  it  .-.ould  be  impossible  to  continue  thfj 
MK  fit  ccntra't  Iit.cj  ■':  a'  o  "- .  iitf:n  ti  e  iole  producer  of  the  MK-84  bomb 
body  for  :Ti3r  ■  veais  .^-d  c.  i  the  onl,  facility  (including  all  the  necessary 
plant  e  iu::m-ent  toolnp,  eir  )  capahle  nt  manufacturing  the  IVIK-84. 

•"oiitiact  ..as  avv.'idea  m  Apnl  1374  (d  64fi  NT  4  universal  aircraft  towbars 
In  January  W'li'i  nr.nihs  late')  Ihe  Go, ernment  exercised  its  option  for  592 
J  liiitional  jni's  at  rhe  bas  :  cntract  puce.  Simco  is  in  a  position  where  it 
cainot  pa/  its  supnliersfcr  the  jrl.liti.nal  materials  required  to  complete  the 
c:"itiart.  The  'r-Abir^.  ''.-  ..  bee,  .n  :otuiiiuously  short  supply  for  several 
year;  anr)  itie,  are  '.o.isideied  bv  tyre  commanders  to  be  one  of  the  mcsi 
c'i':al  -tpms  il  eioumi  supp"ii  eqjipn.ciit.  It  is  estimated  that  these  un  ts 
woul'l  Lust  coi'sidc.'ablv  mce  .1  pi.rch.ised  from  another  source. 

During  Ihe  performane  of  its  hxed-nnce  contract  for  scan  converter  displz^ 
systems.  Hazultiiie  encounter eil  te'.iinical  performance  problems  which 
rncreased  its  cost  ot  pe'lormar -e  The  contiactor  then  submitted  a  claim 
for  equitable  adiustmert  tor  ssserted  constructive  changes  which  will  be 
resolved  under  the  disputes  procetu'e.  In  i  onjuiiction  with  these  develop 
menis,  Hazeltine's  main  source  of  tinai-inj,  fiarM\r\  National  Bank,  failed. 
leaving  the  contraclnr  m  a  -rilicaic^sh  How  posture.  Hazeltine  is  considerer" 
an  essential  sniii'lier  for  several  defense  systems,  including  the  Mavenck 
m.Siile  and  AA'ACS  Tne  amendment  Irok  the  form  of  an  increase  in  con- 
tract pice  accdiMpaiMC'  hv  r.'i  ifreen.p  ',  that  if  an  equitable  adjustment  i; 
approved  the  i^nln  t  (jim-  will  be  leduced  by  the  difference  between  the 
equitable  ad|ustmcnt  and  the  ?2,'j00,00n  (i.ce  increase;  if  the  equitable 
adjustment  r.  not  approved  Ihe  lontrj-loi  will  refund  the  $2  500,000  rlj. 
interest 

Ldtjec  incuirc.l  suhsla.M  ^1  a  i  iiiiona!  ■  osts  ,n  performing  its  fixed-price  type 
contract.  It  was  found  th,i  the  financial  failure  of  Latsec  would  result  in 
the  b.ritru!  tc.  of  Mr  Peie'  Ti.ma,  tl:e  company's  founder  and  chief  stock 
liolder  The  record  e.ideires  that  m  Ihe  event  of  this  contingency  Dr.  Toma 
*v).,l(l  tieimpelle'l  to  leave  the  U.nle  '  States  to  accept  outstanding  academic 
aiiilconmeiciai  oppcitu'nties  in  furofe  Dr.  Toma  is  the  developer  of  unique 
innovations  in  the  held  ol  ccnouteiiTed  foreign  language  translation  includinp 
automated  meant  of  cort»i  t  and  threat  analysis,  trend  prediction  and 
question  answerinij  Whil»  there  vere  alternate  sources  for  the  performance 
of  this  partifular  contract,  I  Aas  found  that  Dr.  Toma  and  his  corporate 
retinue  represeit  a  source  ol  teihiioloi:i.al  contributions  whose  continued 
oi.'eralioii  is  considered  esseidial  to  the  national  defense  and  that  relict 
under  t;ie  .on'-dit  is  justi'e  i 

In  197?  Drei-el  w^s  :!Aardcd  i  c-,'Ai..J^  lor  a  total  ol  621  tiLtks  ol  winch  3M 
lemain  undelivered  Productinii  ,in  |t-.ese  coiliacts  was  delayed  several 
months  >-,  strikes  Uuiii;g  tms  ela.  1,<;  or  costs  increased  and  the  deteriora- 
tion ol  the  econcm,  caused  the  cmcany  to  incur  substantial  losses.  Should 
fiesc  confacts  be  terniinatei:  tor  default,  Drexel  would  be  unable  to  pa\ 
the  eices'j  rest  nl  lepiui  urcnii-.t  ,in(i,  n  all  probability  ivould  be  lorced 
"itn  ba  ikruptcy  While  Drexel  <  not  tl'e  only  source  of  supply  for  any  type 
ol  lorkhft  trucks  used  by  me  DOD,  CD"tinui"E  spare  parts  support  is  ana 
will  lie  required  lor  Drexel  true:  s  cuheiitly  in  inventoiy.  While  many  parts 
built  into  Oifx»l  equipment  aic  commercially  available,  detailed  drawings, 
plans,  ,ind  diaRi.ms  would  be  'ei;c/eil  to  permit  alternate  manjfactuie  ol 
parts  dislinctup  to  preFe'  Suet  nn,,;  'bs  aie  not  .iiailable  to  the  Gove'-- 
mcnt. 

Sir;ce  iiKeption  "i  Ire  ^onlid'-i,  t-e  Go.pnment  of  the  Republic  of  China  has 
approved  three  pay  increases  aiiectmc  the  salaries  ot  the  ROC  civilian  and 
militiry  personnel,  including  the  employees  of  the  CAF  contract.  The  ROC 
Ministry  of  Defense  will  not  approve  any  budget  increases  to  cover  Govern- 
ment-approved labor  increases  for  programs  other  than  those  associated  with 
the  defense  of  Taiwan.  The  CAF  is  not  the  sole  source  for  the  services,  but 
relief  wiH  enable  uninterrupted  continued  performance  of  in  important 
defense  effort  at,  in  the  long  run,  a  considerable  saving  as  comparerl  to  any 
alternate  sources. 
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OONTINGEMT  UABIUTIES 


Provisions  to  Indemnify  contractors  against 
nabilltlM  on  account  at  claims  tor  death 
or  Injury  or  property  damage  arising  vaX  of 
nuclear  radiation,  use  oX  hl^  energy  propd- 
lantB,  or  otber  rlska  not  covered  by  the  con- 
tractor's Insurance  program  were  Included 
In  1S7  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of  these 
liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  Inasmuch  as 
the  liability  to  the  Qovemment,  If  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  Incident 
as  described  In  the  indemnification  clause) . 
Items  procured  are  generally  those  associated 
with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed 
guided  missiles,  experimental  work  with  nu- 
clear energy,  handling  of  explosives  or  per- 
formance in  liR?;urdous  areas. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clexk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follov/s: 

Mr.  MELCHEB:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJR.  49  (Rapt.  No.  94- 
942) .  Ordered  to  printed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  HJl.  8617  (Rept. 
No.  94  943).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


TABLE  II 


Number  of  contracts 
Army      Navy     Air  Foice 


Aerojet  General  Corp      _         

BosingCo  

FMCCorp 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

General  Electric  Co 

Hercules,  Inc. 

Honeywell,  Inc 

Hughes  Aircraft  Corp. 

Mtrtin-Marietta  Corp. 

r4ewport   News  Shipbuilding  & 

Orydock  Co 

Northrop  Corp. 

Pacific  Ordnance  4  Electronics  Co.. 

Raytheon  Co 

Rockwell  International  Co  I  |j 

Steams-Roger,  Inc 

Textron,  Inc. 

Thiokol  Corp 

Western  Electric  Co  .  .   .         .     . 
Western  Electric  Corp..   .. 

Total J .... 


97 

13 

1 

2 


131 


22 


111  addition  to  tlie  above,  indemnification 
clauses  will  be  In.serted  into  all  air  trans- 
portation contracts  entered  into  by  the 
MUitary  Airlift  Command  for  transportation 
services  to  be  performed  by  air  carriers  which 
own  or  control  aircraft  which  have  been 
allocated  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimlcatioDs  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2879.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Con4>trol- 
ler  General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  status  of  Impounded 
budget  authority  for  18  proposed  rescissions 
included  In  the  President's  seventh  and 
eighth  special  messages,  dated  November  18 
and  29.  1975,  respectively;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2880.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
list  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
March  1&-June  15,  1976,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2881.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  Interim 
Compliance  Panel,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Panel's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1075 
and  the  first  3  months  of  1978,  pursiiant  to 
5  U.S.C.  562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2882.  A  letter  ti'om  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  XiOglstlcs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  amendments  and 
modifications  to  contracts  In  connection  wltb 
the  national  defense  executed  by  the  ,Zw- 
partment  of  Defense  during  calendar  year 
1075,  pursuant  to  sectt(Mi  4(a)  of  Publle 
Law  88-804;  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEDELL : 
H.R.  12710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  ex- 
empt, in  certain  cases  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  from  the  registration  require- 
ments of  such  act  persons  who  recruit,  solicit, 
hire,  fvirnish,  or  transport  combine  machine 
operating  crews  or  sheepshearers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 

HH.  12711.  A  bUl  to  apply  social  security 
benefit  cost-of-Uving  adjvistments  and  gen- 
eral benefit  increases  to  monthly  benefits 
payable  under  the  veterans'  laws  and  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  make  certain  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  increases  in  monthly  socini 
security  benefits  or  railroad  retirement  an- 
nttitSes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bbown  of  Ohio)   (by  request) : 

HJi.  12712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  franchlsed  dealers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  coercive  business  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  liiniseU,  Mr. 
B.MTCTrs,  Mr.  DrNGEix,  Mr.  Howe,  and 
Mr.  MmtPHT  of  New  York)  : 

H.R.  12713.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted  Home  and  Office  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.HANLEY: 

H.R.  12714.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  for 
purposes  of  the  personal  exemption  deduc- 
tion a  handicapped  individual  who  is  em- 
ployed or  receiving  training  as  a  sheltered 
workshop  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  a  stu- 
dent at  an  educational  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 

HJl.  12715.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  completion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 

H.R.  12718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  area- 
wide  waste  treatment  management  plans; 
to  the  Committ«e  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  12717.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  the 
delimiting  period  for  completing  programs 
of  education  of  veterans  piusuing  such  pro- 
grams at  the  close  of  such  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJt.  12718.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  eztNid  the  disaster  loans  pro- 
vision of  the  act  to  allow  the  Small  Business 


Administration  to  provide  disaster  loans  to 
smaU  businesses  in  areas  which  Its  Adminis- 
trator declares  to  be  lo^iacted  disasters;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MADIOAN: 
HJl.  12719.  A  bUl  to  postpone  for  an  addi- 
tional period  (untU  October  1,  1976)  the 
effective  date  of  certain  staffing  requirements 
applicable  to  child  day  care  faciUties  under 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Karth)  : 
HJt.   12720.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1234 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  (re- 
lating to  options  to  buy  and  sell)  to  provide 
that  gain  or  loss  on  closing  transactions  shaU 
be  treated  as  ci4>ltal  gain  or  loss;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
HJt.  12721.  A  bUi  to  establish  mandatory 
penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  during  the 
conmiission  of  a  felony,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBEU: 
HJi.    12722.   A   bUl  to   amend   the   tariff 
schedules  to  provide  for  mixed  animal  feeds 
containing  soybeans;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself, 
Mr.     Bergland,     Mr.     Mathis,     Mr. 
Melcbeb,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Ftth- 
lAN) : 
H.R.  12723.  A  biU  to  assist  in  the  market- 
ing and  handUng  of  the  1975,  1976,  and  1977 
crops  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and  so;>  - 
beans;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.   12724.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  act  or 
December  27,  1950,  to  require  public  notice 
of  requests  to  waive  certain  navigation  laws 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    hims^f,    Mr 
Karth,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  Conable. 
and  Mr.  Steigix  of  Wisconsin) : 
HJi.   12725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  tax-free  roll- 
overs of  distributions  from  employee  retire- 
ment plans  In  the  event  of  plan  termination: 
lO  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Spellmak)  : 
H.R.  12726.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  18  and  26 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
for  the  pui-poses  of  regvilatlng  the  sale  and 
taxation  of  certain  electric  weapons;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  12727.  A  bill  to  reduce  unemployment 
by  providing  that  unemployment  insvirance 
funds  may  be  used  pursiTant  to  State  laws 
establishing  programs  for  payments  to  em- 
ployers who  hire  the  xmemployed;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHELLIP  BURTON: 
HJl.    12728.   A   bill   to  provide   for   public 
financing    of    congressional    election    cam- 
paigns by  amending  subtitle  H  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  12729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budgeth.g 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  affirm  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  General  to  have 
access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  oi 
records  of  any  Federal  department  or  estab- 
lishment for  managerial  and  operational  as 
well  as  for  fiscal  reviews  and  evaluations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr 
AspiN,  Mr.   Batalis,   Mr.   Bsown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Con  able,  Mr.  Corneij,,  Mr. 
English,   Mr.   OmNCfx,  Mr.   Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  and  Mr.  Gharlfs 
H.  W11.SON  of  California) : 
H.R.  12730.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  Xvm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
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ntent  luider  '.'.ic  iiieUicare  urogram  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  chiropractors;  to 
tae  Cnmmlttee  on  Ways  an  I  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORNEIi, 
HP.  127J1  .K  bUl  to  amend  t!.e  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provldo  rules  for 
Federal  esta'e  taxation  mor>»  equitable  than 
those  presently  in  eKect;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Mean.-^ 

By  Mr.  D'.\MODRS    i  for  hloioelf.   Mr 

SoLAEZ.  Mr.  P.'\TrLsoN   of  New   York 

Mr.    B.\ccr^.    Ntr     M.  Ki-jney,    Mrs. 

Spellm\n.    and    Mr     Ftthian)  ■ 

HR    12T32.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

United  Stages  Cf.de  in  order  to  extend  the 

delimiting;   period   for   completing   programs 

of  education  for  veterans  puriuin^  sviih  pr<  - 

t;ram.s  at   the  close  of  such   p>erlod;    to   the 

C'  rnniittcs  on  Veteran?.'  Affairs 

By   Mr.   D'AMOURS    (fcr   himself.   Mr 
SotAJiz,    Mr.    Traxlf.h,    Mr.    Higher. 
^^^.    C0RNF.L1.,    -M.-;.    Holt^man,    Mr. 
PvmsoN  of  New  Y  rk    Mr   B»-  cui;. 
and  Mr.  PrrHiAN  1  ; 
H  R    1273J.  \  bill  to  amend  '.i.e  :»8.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  time  period  In 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  hla  educational 
benefits  and  to  exier.d  the  months  of  eltgl- 
blllty  from  36  to  1.5  nio;.  :..5.  10  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V    DANIELtt 
HR.    12734.    A    bill    to    an.end    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  by  repe.iling 
item  807  00  of  .schedule  8,  part  1.  subpart  B: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  .md  Mean.s 

By  Mr    DANIELSON    (for  himself.  .Mr 
Hlixis.  Mr.  En<JAR.  Vlr.  McHuuH.  Mr 
Hannvford.  Mr    Ue.vro  of  Rhode  Ls- 
IrnKl     Mr.   ALI.F.V.    Mr    Hansen,   and 
Mr.  O  ilaiEN  I  : 
H  R    12735    .K  bill  'o  Ai-iend  t.\-'.e  38  of  the 
United  States  Coti'y  In  order  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Ve'c-nns'  .\ff8irs  to  pay  a 
$150  alU>  vance  to  any  S'ate  rr  any  agency  or 
political  s'lbdivislcn  of  a  State  In  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  incurred  in  the  burial  of 
each  veteran  iti  any  cemetery  owned  by  such 
State  or  afeenoy  (  r  prlitlcal  subdivision  ol  a 
State.  If  the  ''eme'cry  or  section  thereof  is 
used  solely  for  'he  Interment  of  veterans,  to 
the  Comm!*"»e  on  Veterans'  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennes.see: 
HR    12736    A  bill  to  .imend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Securry  Act  to  a-Uhorize  payment 
under  tlie  medirare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  pnd  Mean'; 
By  Mr    E^^ERY: 
HR.  12737    A  bill  to  amend  ir..c  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  cau-sc  of  death 
In  certain  ca-ses  involving  veteran.s  who  had 
been  rated  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
due    to    service-connected    disability    for   at 
least  1  year  immediately  precedlni^  deatli.  i'« 
the  C'lmmltiee  on  Veterans'  AfTaus 

Bv    Mrs.    FENWICK    (for    her.self,    Mr. 
Wolff.     Mr.     Bla.v.  iurd      and     Mr 
Rancel) ; 
H  R.   12738.  A  bill  to  est^blLsh  a  Commis- 
sion uii  Security  and  Coo{>eration  In  Europe; 
to  'he  Commif.ce  on  Interna-ional  Relations 
By  Mr.  KUQUA : 
H  R.   12739    .\  bill  to  amhori.'.e  ami  direct 
the  Secre'arv  ul'  ihe  A-iny  to  convey  to  the 
t^uste€^    of    the    Salem    Wesleyan   Church    a 
certain  parcel  oi  land  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Ji'n  Woodi  urf  Dam  and  Res '.rvoir  proj- 
ect, Pla  :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
i."".'l  Transportailtn. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R.    12740    A   bill   to   provide   lor   a   non- 
\o  ;ng  Delegate  to  the  Hou.-^e  01"  Representa- 
tives from   American   Samoa;    to   tlie   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
HR.    12741.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Sm.iil 
Bu^lneso  Act  to  expand  assistance  under  sucli 
act  to  minority  small  buslne*;s  concerm.,  to 
provide  .'■.tatutory  standards  for  control m-j 


and  subfx^ntractlng  by  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  .such  concerns,  and  to  create  a 
Commi"  Ion  on  Federal  Assistance  to  Minor- 
ity Enterprise,  and  for  other  purpcses;  Jolntly 
to  the  Coinn:lt'ces  on  Small  Business,  Qo\- 
ernineuL  Operations,  ui.u  Bunking,  Currency 

<lll-l    Ilfnl-UlL' 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  <■!  Illlnoii: 
HJi  ITH2  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nntli.nal 
Housing  Act  to  authori^te  expenditures  by 
the  Secretory  ot  Hoii--lng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment rcr  repair  nf  certain  c'welUngs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  OTXINOEH: 
HR.  12743.  A  bill  to  iimcid  tne  In.po.ud- 
ment  Control  Act  of  lOTi  to  provide  that 
either  House  of  Congress-  ma.,  by  resolution 
disappro'.e  luiy  rescission  or  reservation  of 
fiinjs  propo-.t'd  by  the  Pre.-.ldeiit,  wlthcut 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  45-day 
perlr.d  pre  cribed  1  for  disappro\al  by  con- 
greiNsional  inaction)  by  pr«.seiit  la*.  to  the 
Committee  on  Rule.s. 

B.  Mr  PATrER.SON  of  California 
HR  12744  .\  bill  to  provide  Increa.sed  em- 
plovincn'  opporttintiy  by  e.vectitlve  agencle  ; 
of  the  US.  tWjveriimei.v  for  persons  im«ble 
to  work  standard  working  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Comtnlttee  on  Post 
Office   and    Ci.ll    Service 

Bv  Mr  rp.t.SSLER  (for  him-elf.  Ms. 
Krrs,  Mr.  B.*tjcus  and  Mr.  Winn): 
H  R  1274,5  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contra' tor  R'^Ji-trai  Ion  Act  nf  196.3  to  ex- 
empt contraf  "ors  of  u<  .kert  eng«gefl  in  cus- 
tom cuf-ing  or  combine  oper:'tlons  In  con- 
nection with  the  harvesting  of  pra.ns  and 
contractors  of  workers  engnged  In  the  .shear- 
ing of  sh»ep-  To  the  Cmii-nttee  -^n  Edifa- 
tion  and  I.ftb<  r 

By  Mr  RANGEI. 
HR  12746  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  -Securiiy  .Act  to  stablii/e  St  tte  welfare 
costs  by  providing  full  Fedcal  remiburse- 
ment  for  any  Increases  in  a  State's  AFDC 
payments  whl^h  reflect  rtse.s  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  1973  or  are  d.ie  to  Increased  case- 
load. If  the  State  agrees  to  ma'Ke  provl.slon 
for  cost-of-l'v  ing  adju-.tmcnts  In  such  pay- 
men's,  to  implement  a  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  chlldre  1  of  unemployed  fathers, 
and  not  to  impose  any  new  restrictive  re- 
quliv>!7ients  'jiider  its  approved  State  plan;  to 
the  Commit'ee  on  Wa',  s  and  Mcms. 

By   Mr.   RTCIiMOND    (for   himself.   Ms 
ABZva.   Mr    Badhlo.    Mr     BROv^.^•    of 
California,  Mrs.  Btrke  of  California, 
Mrs    Chisiiolm.  Mr    Edc.\r,  Mr.  Har- 
ris,   Mr     Hawkins.    Mr     Kuril,    Mr 
MiKVA,  .Mr    RopiNo    Mr.  Ri-isenihm, 
Mr    Sfibkriinc,   Mr      SrEix.MA:;,  Mr. 
St\sk.  Mr   Thompson,  ?Tr.  Waxm.«'., 
Mr    Won   Pat    and  Mr    Yates)  : 
HR    12747    A  bill  to  establl.^h  a  National 
Commisf^lon  on  Food  Production.  Processing. 
Marketing,  and  Pi  icing  to  study  the  food  in- 
dustry from  the  producer  to  the  consumer: 
to  the   Committee   on   .Agricult'.ire. 

By  Mr    RICHMOND   dor  hiniaelf.  M'- 
ADD.\Bi'o.  Mr   BiAoui,  Mr.  BiouiN,  Mr, 
Boi.iiK  :,    Mr.    Braolmas,    .Mr.    Con- 
VCR.S,    Mr.    Cof:;li,i      Mr.    DA.MOlfKS, 
Mr    DU   PoNr,   Mr.   Kuwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr    Eii.BLRi;.  Mr.   Hannafort, 
Mr.   Hrusn '-jiii,   Mrs.   Ktrs,  Mr.   Mi- 
Nisn.    Mr.    Pattison    of    New    York, 
Mr   RovBAi  .  Mr.  Sruuas,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. .Mr   Waxman   and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H  R.    12748     A    bill    to   prohibit   new    rules 
and  reg  ilali'  iij  iruir.  beconiii.^  effective  un- 
der   the  F(;ofl    Stamp   .Act   of    l»e4   until   the 
Congres.s  enR<;u-.  new  legi-.latioii  wiih  respect 
to  such  act;  to  the  Committee  mi  Agriculture. 
By  .Ml     RINA!  DO. 
H  R    12749    A  bill  to  amend  the  Commtml- 
cations  Act  if  U'i-l  in  order  to  expedite  the 
issuance  of  llcen.ses  to  operate  citizen's  band 
radio  trfiiSmliters;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teritat*  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr. 

KASTEKUEisa.    Mr.    Damuxsom,    Mr. 

Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  HutrcHiM- 

soK.    Mr.    Hail£back,    Mr.    Wigcjns, 

and  Mr.  Mosurs)  : 

H.R.  12750.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 

States  Code,  to  authorize  applications  for  a 

court  order  approving  the  use  of  electronic 

surveillance    to    obtain    foreign    intelligence 

Information;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

1.  lary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR,  12731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Itangoland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1874  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the  act  of 
June  4.  1887  (30  Stat.  35);  to  the  Couuniltee 
on  .At^rl'-ulture. 

By  Mr  OOODLING : 
H  J.  Res.  884.  Joint  resolution  proposiii;^ 
an  ami-ndmeut  to  'he  Constitution  providing 
for  a  4 -year  term  for  .Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  ^he 
Judiciary. 

PRIY.^TE  BILL.?  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII,  pinvate 
Li!l:s  and  le.solutioi'S  vre  iiitroduced  and 
•^•■\  I  rally  referred  as  follotvs; 
By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL : 

H  R    12752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
A    SUvelra.  Jr  ,  and  Jorge  A.  Sllveira;   to  the 
C.itnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  EMERY: 

H  R.  12753  A  bill  for  the  reliei  of  WUllani 
F  Mussenden.  sole  surviving  descendant  ol 
the  owners  of  the  i  rm  of  I.arrabee  and  Allen 
of  Bath.  Maine:  lo  the  Committee  on  <he 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr   HtCKS: 

n.n.  12754    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  le^n 
Ley.  to  the  Comniiitee  on  the  Jtidlciary. 
By  ilr.  oiMITH  of  Iowa; 

II  R.  12705  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neil  R. 
Faiibanks;  to  the  Connnittoe  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  ptiitions 
aid  iJiipers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

425.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  mem- 
bers of  tl'.c  Fourth  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature,  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands,  Trust 
i'errilory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to 
commonwealth  status  for  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

426  Also,  petition  of  the  Long  Island  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  Jamaica. 
V  Y  .  relative  to  Illegal  aliens  and  social  se- 
carity;  Join'iy.  10  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
dirlary.  and  Wayz  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XHIII,  ]jic- 
pased  amendments  were  sutjinitted  as 
follows: 

HR.  y720 

By  Mr   MFLCHER: 

TlUe  iv:  Page  26.  line  18  strike  the  period 
alter  the  word  "section"  and  Insert  the 
fallowing:  "Provided.  That  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  twenty  per  centum  of  such  reclama- 
tion fees  collected  for  any  calendar  quarter 
shall  be  reserved  beginning  in  the  first  cal- 
endar quarter  In  which  the  fee  Is  Imposed 
and  continuing  for  the  remainder  of  that 
fiscal  year  and  for  the  period  In  wblcb  .such 
fee  18  Imposed  by  law,  for  tlie  purpose  of  Sec- 
tion 507(c),  subject  to  appropriation  pursti- 
ant  to  authorisation  under  Section  719(b). 

Title  V.  Section  602:  Page  45,  lines -SI  to  S2; 
strike  out  the  phrase  "Not  later  than  twenty 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Art.  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"Not  later  than  two  months  following  the 
approval  of  a  State  program  pursuantto 
Section  60S  or  the  implemantatton  otm  Wta- 
eral  program  pnrsuant  to  Seotlon  504  Wlta 
the  regulatory  authMlty.  ««*»  appUeattm 
to  cover  those  lands  to  be  mined  eight 
months  after  the  date  of  ^>proval  <^J^* 
State  program  or  implementatKm  of  the  Fed- 
eral program.  The  regulatory  authority  shaU 
process  such  appUcatlons  and  grant  or  deny 
a  permit  within  eight  months  irfter  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  State  program  «  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  program,  but  In  no 
case  later  than  thlrty-slx  months  frran  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Section  607(a) :  Page  80,  lines  6  through  7: 
Strike  after  the  word  "based"  on  line  8  the 
following:  "shall  be  based  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible upon"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:   "may  be  less  than  but  shall  not 

Section  607(b)  (F):  Page  60,  line  21 
through  24:  Strike  subsection  (F) . 

Section  507(b)  (3) :  Page  61,  Unes  1  and  2: 
Strike  after  the  word  "areas"  on  line  1 
throtigh  the  words  "feet  of"  on  line  2  the 
following:  "within  five  hundred  feet  of"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Ad- 
jacent to." 

Section  507(b)  (3) :  Page  61,  line  5:  Insert 
after  the  word  "identification"  on  line  6  the 
following:  "in  the  five  year  period  preceillng 
the  date  of  submission  ot  the  application." 
Section  607(b)  (5) :  Page  61,  line  20:  Strike 
the  words  "subsequent  to  I960"'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in  the  five  year 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  the  submission  of 
the  application". 

Section  507(b)  (14) :  Page  64,  lines  12  and 
13:  Strike  the  following:  "the  nature  of  the 
stratum  Immediately  beneath  the  coal  seam 
to  be  mined; ". 

Page  66,  line  11:  insert  before  the  word 
"a"  the  following:  'except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  15  may  be  waived  by 
the  regulatory  authority  by  a  written  deter- 
mination that  such  requirements  are  unnec- 
essary with  respect  to  a  specific  application.". 
Section  607:  Page  b5,  after  line  20:  insert 
new  subsection  (c)  and  reletter  subsequent 
subsections  accordingly: 

"If  the  regulatory  authority  finds  that  the 
probable  annual  production  of  any  coal  sur- 
face mining  operators  will  not  exceed  260,000 
tons,  the  determination  of  hydrologic  eon- 
sequences  required  by  subeection  (b)(ll) 
and  the  statement  of  the  result  of  test  bor- 
ings (XT  core  samplings  required  by  subeecUon 
(b)  ( 16)  of  this  section  shall  be  performed  by 
the  regtilatory  authority,  or  «acti  qualified 
public  or  private  laboratory  designated  by 
the  regulat(H7  authority  and  fhe  cost  of  the 
preparation  of  aucta  determination  and  state- 
ment shall  be  assumed  by  the  regudatory 
authority." 

Conforming  Amendment 
Section  712:  Page  166,  after  line  10:  insert 
the   following  new  subsection  and  reletter 
subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(b)  commencing  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  fiscal  years  thereafter, 
for  the  implementation  and  funding  ot  Sec- 
tion 507(c)  there  are  authcHrtzed  to  be  i4>pro- 
prlated  sums  reserved  by  Section  401(b)  (3) 
for  the  pvirpoees  of  Section  607(c)  and  such 
additional  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  940  million  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Section  &07(c) ." 

Section  608(a)  (7)  :  Page  68.  line  17,  strike 
piu-agraph  (7). 

Section  608(a)  (10) :  Page  69,  line  6,  strike 
"programs;"  insert  iu  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Bonlng  requirements;". 

Section  609:  Page  72,  after  line  6:  Insert 
new  paragn4>h.  (f )  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  lieu  of  the  establishment  of  a 
bonding  program,  as  herein  .set  forth  in  ttiis 


section,  the  Secretwry  may  approve  as  part 
ot  a  State  or  Federal  program  an  alternative 
■yatem  that  will  achieve  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  bonding  program  ptirsuant 
to  this  section." 

Secfe^  610(a):  Page  72,  line  17;  after 
tlie  period  insert  the  following  sentence: 
"The  applicant  for  a  permit,  or  revision  or 
renewal  of  a  permit,  shall  have  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  his  implication  Is  in 
compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
applicable  State  or  Federal  program." 

Page  72,  line  24;  strike  out  the  word  "af- 
firmatively". 

Conforming  Amendment 

Section  513:  Page  82,  line  one;  .strike  out 
the  phrase  "applicable  State  and  Federal 
laws"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "all  the  requirements  of  the  applicable 
State  or  Federal  program  imder  this  Act." 

Section  612:  Page  77.  Une  16  through  page 
80,  line  5.  strike  out  Section  512  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SBC.  512.  (a)  Each  State  or  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  State  shaU  include  a  require- 
ment that  coal  exploration  c^wratlons  which 
substantially  disttu-b  the  natural  land  stir- 
face  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  explo- 
ration regulations  Isstied  by  the  regulatory 
authority.  Such  regulations  shall  Include,  at 
a  minimum,  (1)  the  requirement  that  prior 
to  conducting  any  ejq>loration  under  this 
section,  any  person  must  file  with  the  regu- 
latory authority  notice  of  Intention  to  ex- 
plore and  such  notice  shaU  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  exploration  area  and  the  period 
of  suw)Osed  exploration  and  (2)  provisions 
for  reclamatlMi  of  all  lands  disttu-bed  in  ex- 
ploration, including  excavations,  roads,  drill 
holes,  and  the  removal  of  necessary  facu- 
lties and  equipment. 

(b)  InfOTination  submitted  to  the  regula- 
tory authority  pursuant  to  this  subsection  as 
confidentUl  concerning  trade  secrets  or  priv- 
ileged commercial  or  financial  information 
which  relates  to  the  competitive  rights  of  the 
person  or  entity  intended  to  explore  the  de- 
scribed area  shall  not  be  available  for  public 
examination. 

(c)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal  ex- 
ploration activities  which  substantially  dis- 
turb the  natural  land  surface  in  vlcdation 
of  this  section  or  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant thereto  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  518. 

Page  89,  line  12:  strike  out  subparagraph 
(9)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(9)  plug  all  auger  holes  to  a  minimum 
of  six  feet  in  depth  with  an  impervious  and 
noncombustlble  material  (such  as  clay)  to 
prevent  the  fiow  of  water  in  or  out  of  such 
holes." 

Section  523 :  Page  134,  after  Une  14 :  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection  and  reletter 
subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(c)(1)  The  Federal  lands  program  shall 
Include  a  reqtUrement  that  coal  exploration 
operations  which  substantially  disturb  the 
natural  land  stirface  be  conducted  under  a 
I>ermit  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Each  application  for  a  coal  expiration 
permit  piu«uant  to  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram shaU  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  Such  fee  shaU  be 
based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  actual 
«  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing,  administer- 
ing, and  enforcing  such  permit  issued.  The 
apt>Ucation  and  supporting  technical  data 
shall  be  submitted  iu  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  and  sbaU  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  exj^ora- 
tlon  project.  The  supporting  technical  date 
ShaU  include,  among  other  things — 

(A)  a  general  description  of  the  existing 
environment; 

(B)  the  location  of  the  area  of  exploration 
by  either  metes  and  bounds,  lot,  tract,  range, 
or  section,  whichever  Is  most  applicable,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  pertinent  United  Stetes 


Geological  Survey  topognm>hlcal  mi^  or  maps 
with  the  area  to  be  explored  deUneated 
thereon; 

(C)  a  description  of  existing  roads,  raU- 
roads,  utlUtles,  and  rights-of-way.  If  not 
shown  on  the  topogn4>hloal  map: 

(D)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  oC 
water.  If  not  shown  on  the  topognflbioiA. 
map; 

(E)  the  pUmned  approximate  location  of 
any  acce^  roads,  cute,  drUl  holes,  and  neces- 
sary faculties  that  may  be  ccmstmcted  in  the 
course  of  exploration,  aU  of  which  shaU  be 
platted  on  the  topographical  map; 

(F)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration; 

(0)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  laud  to 
be  explored; 

(H)  a  statement  describing  the  right  by 
which  the  appUcant  intends  to  pursue  his 
exploration  activities  and  a  certification  that 
notice  of  intention  to  pursue  such  activities 
has  been  given  to  the  stuf  ace  owner; 

(1)  provisions  for  reclamation  of  aU  land 
disturbed  in  exploration,  including  excava- 
tions, roads,  driU  holes,  and  the  removal  of 
necessary  faciUtles  and  eqiUpment;  and 

(J)  such  other  information  as  the  regula- 
tory authority  may  require. 

(c)  SpeclflcaUy  identified  information  suIj- 
mitted  by  the  applicant  in  the  appUcatiou 
and  supporting  technical  data  as  confidential 
concerning  trade  secrets  or  privUeged  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  which  re- 
lates to  the  competitive  righte  of  the  appli- 
cant shall  not  be  available  for  public 
examination. 

(d)  If  an  applicant  is  denied  a  coal  ex- 
ploration permit  tinder  this  Act  or  if  the 
regulatory  authority  fails  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time,  then  the  applicant  may  seek 
relief  luider  the  appropriate  admlnistrati\  e 
procedures. 

(e)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal 
exploration  activities  in  connection  with 
stirface  coal  mining  operations  under  this 
Act  without  first  having  obtained  a  permit 
to  explore  from  the  appropriate  regulatory 
authority  or  shaU  faU  to  conduct  such  ex- 
ploration activities  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  approved  coal  exploration  permit. 
ShaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 518  of  this  Act. 

Section  619(a):  Page  115,  line  21:  after 
the  word  "owners"  Insert  "and  the  appro- 
priate" and  after  the  word  "bodies,"  strike 
out  everything  through  the  word  compa- 
nies" on  line  23. 

Section  519:  Page  18,  after  Hue  16:  In- 
sert the  foUowlng  new  subsection  and  re- 
letter subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(g)  Without  precluding  the  righte  of  the 
objectors  or  the  responslbiUties  of  the  regu- 
latory authority  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
the  regulatory  authority  may  establish  an 
informia  conference  procedvire  to  resolve 
such  written  objections  in  Ueu  of  holding 
a  formal  transcribed  hearing." 

Section  701(23) :  Page  152,  strike  lines  17 
and  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "stirrounding  terrain,  with  all  highwalls 
and  spoil  pile  eliminated;  water  impotmd- 
ments". 

H.R. 12406 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "6"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "8". 

Page  2,  Une  17,  Insert  immediately  after 
"party"  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  at  least  2  mem- 
bers appointed  under  this  paragraph  may 
not  be  affiliated  with  any  political  party". 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "6"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "8". 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  3. 

Page  3,  immediately  after  line  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(vU)  one  member  who  is  not  affiliated 
with  any  poUtical  party  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  7  years;  and 

"(viii)  one  member  who.Js  not  affiliated 
with  any  poUtical  party  sliall  be  appototed 
for  a  term  of  8  years; " 


»' 
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Page  4,  Une  23.  strike  out  '■4"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "5  '. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congie.s-sional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5idi 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congre-ssiokai  Record  o! 
March  ?2.  1976.  page  749^ 

H-H  12080  febiuar>-.  2J.  1&V6  Ro\i-c.^  the 
re({ul«U>ry  and  inveaUgator>  po.ver,s  of  the 
Civil  Service  CoI.^nil■^olo!l 

Requires  any  Federal  orticer  or  employee 
who  talces.  directs  others  to  taJte.  recoin- 
meuds  or  approve.s  aiiy  personnel  action 
lo  do  ;>o  solely  on  i!ie  basts  of  merit.  Pro- 
hibits, with  limited  except iou.s.  the  solicita- 
tion of  and  submi-kslon  of  ieconimeiulanoi'.s 
by.  any  individual   or  ornaiil/ation. 

RfiviACS  provisions  rela'uig  'o  discipUnarv 
actions  against  Federal  eniployee^j  and  the 
procedural  rights  of  empl<.yees  ajjaln^t  whfim 
disciplinary   actioiu  are   beuig    soui{ht 

Establisiiea  the  Board  on  Federul  Empli.see 
Appeals  to  re'iew  coinplaiats  alleging  di.^- 
crUnixiation  in  pt^rsonnel  actions  backed  o:\ 
age,  race,  religion,  sex.  or  national  ori>;i;i. 

HJl.  12081.  February  2o.  197ti  Po6t  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Repeals  the  exi-stiiit;  pro- 
vislon-s  of  the  Ijefeijlatlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  which  authorize  automatic  co;»t-of- 
liviug  adjustments  in  the  salaries  of  Meinljer.-. 
of  Congress  and  other  .specified  lei^islatlve. 
executive,  and   )'.idicial  offices  ar.d  position.-, 

H.H.  12082  February  25  11*76.  Ways  and 
Means,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cciiunerce 
Amends  the  Medicare  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  remove  specified  limitations 
on  the  number  of  days  of  inpatient  and  post- 
hospital  care  provided  under  such  program: 
to  limit  Uie  amount  of  inpaLient  hospital 
deductible  and  colusurani.e  charges  which 
are  deducted  from  pavmeni-.  for  .services 
under  the  program,  and  to  (.'..mUiut«  Fed- 
eral trust  fund  financing  of  Stale  capital 
expenditure  reviews 

HR  12083  Febiaarv  2i>.  Iu76  .'Vgriculture 
Amends  the  Soil  Coa.serva .  ion  and  E>ome.stlc 
Allotment  Act  to  prov.dc  financial  assistance 
for  drought  areas. 

H.H.  12084.  February  25  )076  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  1 1 1  rate 
bureau-s;  (2)  aircraft  exemption.  i3j  private 
and  contract  carriers:  i4)  commercial 
zones:  (5)  new  plants;  i6i  private  carrier 
leases  to  common  carriers,  (7)  entry;  (8) 
dual  operation;  i9)  siispeiusion  of  common 
carrier  motor  rates,  (10)  common  carrier 
compensatory  rates,  ill)  conunodily  and 
route  restrictions,  (12)  diocrlminailon,  (13) 
back  hauls;  (14)  State  filing  requirements; 
(15)  motor  carrier  safely:  and  (16)  mergers 

HJl.  12085.  February  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  .Act  to 
atithorize  pa-ment  uiader  ihe  .MetUcare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  pei  formed  by 
chiropractors,  inciudlng  .\-ray  and  physical 
examinatiop  and  related  rmiune  laboratory 
tes*-;. 

HR  12086  Pe^-^uarv  25.  197R  Ways  and 
Means  P:ov'.do5  an  additional  twenry-slx 
weeks  of  rr»mp!ovrr."?nt  '5enefl*s  i presently 
lilmted  to  twenty-.ix  weeki;)  under  the 
flTner^rr.ry  Unemrjlo^nne'it  C^'nipensai  ion 
.Act  ot  1974 

HR  12087  Februarv  25.  1976.  Public 
Work-,  and  Transportation  f'rohlblts  the 
landing  or  taking  off.  except  !ii  emergencies. 
of  any  supersonic  aircraft  which  generates  a 
noise  level  In  excess  of  the  lev*»I  prescribed 
for  new  sub.sonic  aircraft  from  Dulles  Inter- 
national Alrpor"-  or  Washington  National 
Airport. 

H.R.  12083  February  25.  1978  Veterans' 
AfTalr«s   .MIow«  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pur- 


suing a  program  of  education  at  the  cloee 
of  the  ten-year  delimiting  p«rlod  to  continue 
to  receive  educational  assistance  in  speci- 
fied circumstances. 

HR  12089  February  25.  1976  Armed  Ser\- 
ices  Extends  the  period  that  a  memjber  of 
the  uniformed  services  has  following  his  re- 
tirement to  .select  his  iiome  for  purposes  of 
travel    and    transportation   allowances. 

HR  ia<>»0  February  25.  1976  lutersUte 
and  Foreign  Coramerce  Amends  the  Inter- 
.'a'e  Comnierce  Act  to  prohlbr.  a  pipeline 
company  engaged  in  the  traii.sixirtatloi!  of 
oil  from  transporting  any  oil  throtigh  Its 
pipelines  if  sill  h  rijiupany  has  iiti  inttvc.sl 
in  such  oil 

HR  12091  Pe^ruarv  2'>  1976  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comnierce  .Amends  <he  Inter- 
state ronim?r<-e  .Act  »  t  i-rohihlt  a  pipeline 
'■ompauy  engaged  in  th*"  transportation  of 
I'll  from  transporting  any  oil  through  its 
pipeline*;  if  -uch  company  has  an  Intere-i 
in  s\!ch  oil 

HR  120ftJ  Feoniftiy  2.'-  I07r  lirers'ate 
and  Forettzu  C'omnurce  Amends  >Ue  F'<1- 
fTtil  Energv  .Administration  At  of  1974  to 
require  the  develnpmen'  of  a  ooirprehenslve 
national  p'an  and  spe^-lflc  projTtims  to  ac- 
cel^rato  the  ''f.mmerclal  use  of  svnthetl'- 
fuel.'!.   g;e<jthernial   eiierRV.   and   solar  energy 

Requitr'5  the  prf'parallou  of  a  roport  to 
Congres.'-.  hv  "he  Presiden-  on  rerommenda- 
tioKs  and  al'err.ative^  for  reorganization  of 
"nersjv-'.elateri  fiuictions  within  the  Execu- 
tive bran<h 

Extends  'h>-  t.  i  .Tiln«li<>»i  date  i)f  such  Act 
to  .Sep»emt)er  )0.  lOa.s 

HR  1J09.1  Pebniarv  25  1976  District  of 
Colu.rihiH  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
hscal  yeur  1977  to  pay  the  unfunded 
obliv^attons  of  the  District  of  (  olumbla  fur 
re'lremfu!.  beueiUs  of  specified  employee- 
and  former  employees  Requires  h  s-udv  t(j 
recommend  methods  of  financing  su<h  i>t)li- 
Katlons  In  the  future  and  to  determino 
whether  any  changes  are  needed  m  existing 
retirement  programs 

HR  12094  Febniarv  25.  1976  Wtemn,' 
ArTalrs  .A'lthorl/es  the  .Admlnihtnitor  cf  Vei  - 
erans'  .Affairs  to  provide  scholarships  to  Iti- 
div'duals  for  attendance  at  medical  schools 
In  rettim  for  service  after  graduation  at 
Veterans'    Administration   hospitals 

H  R.  12095  February  25,  1976  Judv  iarv 
Directs  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specirlcd  .sum  to  the  city  of  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey,  m  full  satisfaction  of  such  city's 
claims  arising  out  cf  beach  erosion  caused  by 
the  construction  of  Jetties  by  the  Pi^rleral 
Go'  prnmen' 

HR  12096  February  25.  1976  Smul!  Busi- 
ness .Ainpiids  the  Small  Business  Act  to  re- 
vise the  eligibility  reqtilrements  for  small 
iiusuf-.s  honiP-bulUilng  lirms  fur  a.sslstance 
under  the  .Act  Stipulates  that  determina- 
tions by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  the  rea.sonable  .is,surance  of  repayment  of 
prospective  loans  shall  be  made  on  a  a.-e- 
hv-ctise  basis 

H  R  12097  Ff  briinry  25,  1976  Men  iiant 
M.^rine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  'he  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Propram  Art  of  1966 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  local  and 
.State  apenctes  of  government,  industries,  and 
ed'ic-atlona!  institutions  In  the  development 
of  coas'al  and  marine  resource**,  and  to  re- 
move specified  restrictions  on  the  expendi- 
ttire   of    funcis   appropriated   under   the   .Ac 

H  R.  12098  February  25,  1976.  Interstai.^ 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  uiatju- 
factitre,  sa'e,  di.stributlon  In  conimerce,  and 
Importanon  of  certain  electric  weapons  un- 
til the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion determines  that  each  such  weapon  does 
not  present  an  unreasonable  rl.sk  of  injury 
or  uiAtil  the  Commission  promulgates  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  siandnrd  for  such 
weapon 

HR  12099  February  25,  197f.  Judiciary. 
Replaces   Federal    rrlmtnal    statutory   pro'i'l- 


sions  penalizing  "rape"  and  "carnal  knovl- 
edge  of  females  under  16"  with  provisions 
penalizing  "aez  -al  aasault '.  Designates  guil- 
ty of  aezuaj  aanault  any  person  who  know- 
ingly engages  In  sexual  contact  or  penetra- 
tion of  another  person  witliout  so  -h  person's 
consent. 

HM.  12100.  February  25.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Ck>de 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  and 
the  gift  tax  exemptions,  to  Increase  the 
deduction  for  bequests  to  a  surviving  spou.se. 
a:id  to  incitsase  the  number  of  installment 
payments  allowed  for  payment  of  the  estate 
tix  by  an  executor  where  a  certain  portion 
of  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  consists  of  an 
interest  In  a  closely  held  business. 

H.R  12101  February  25,  1976.  Ways  ami 
M'  ans.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  tax  credit  for  qtiallfied 
invpsiments  bv  the  taxpayer  in  development 
property  in  economically  lagging  regio:;s 
Mitified   by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

H_R  12102  February  25.  1976.  Agrlcultuio 
F4epe«ls  the  revisions  of  the  Official  United 
States  Standards  with  respect  to  the  grad- 
ing of  carcass  beef  and  slaughter  cattle.  Au- 
thorities and  directs  tne  Secretary  of  Agri- 
.■  il*  ire  to  promulgate  refjulations  to  estab- 
lish a  dllTerent  and  nondeceptive  griule 
dP4i;;uation  and  specification  for  beef. 

HR  12103  February  25.  1076.  Ban^ln^•. 
Currency  and  Honslng.  Amends  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  the  National  Banlr- 
ing  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
and  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  regulate 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  and 
tlie  Comptroller  oi  the  Currency,  foreign 
bank.s  establishing,  operating,  or  controlling 
branches  in  the  United  States. 

H  R.  12104  February  25,  1976.  Attrlcullure 
Ksiabllshes  a  nine-member  National  Com- 
mission on  Pt)od  Production,  Prooessinp. 
Marketing,  and  Pricing.  Requires  the  Com- 
mission to  study,  appraise,  and  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  economic  and 
industrial  structure  of  all  .segments  of  the 
:ood  industry. 

HR  12105  Februaiv  ?r,  1976  Agricil- 
ture  Prohibits  new  rules  and  retulations 
from  becoming  effective  under  the  Pood 
Stamp  .Act  of  1964  until  after  the  enacUncnt 
of  legislation  with  respect  to  the  eligibility 
and  purchase  requirements  of  persons  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  Pood  Stanjp  A.  t 
of  1064 

HR.  12106  Pebrtiary  25.  1976  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  expand  research  and 
development  programs  and  to  authorize  the 
.Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  make  grants  and  guaran- 
tee loan.s  for  energy  and  resource  recovery 
pilot  plant  and  demonstration  programs. 

Includes  provisions  for  grants  and  assist- 
ance to  Stale,  local,  and  interstate  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
programs. 

HR  12107  Febr.iary  25.  19'.'6  Education 
and  Labor  hlipulates.  under  the  Nat:o  lal 
LaiKir  Relations  Act,  that  tiie  duty  to  bar- 
gain collectively  Includes  baigainint;  with 
respect  to  retueineni  bene. its  for  retire;  em- 
ployees. 

H.R.  12108  Februarv  23.  1976  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  .Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  ard 
Program  Aci  of  1966.  through  tiscal  year 
1979.  Atithorlzes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  eiicouraTe  the  advancement  of  other  iiit- 
tlon.:;  relating  to  the  explorauon  conserv,i- 
tion.  and  m.inagcmen*  r-{  murine  resources 

H.R.  12103.  February  25.  1676.  .Agriculture. 
Authoriees  uppropriatiuns  to  carry  out  'he 
small  farm  re.search  and  education  provisions 
of  thi.>  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

H  R  121 10  February  25.  1976.  Public  Works 
iud  Tr,i!ijportatio;;.  Establi.ihep  the  Federal 
Proic.li-e  Sei A  ice,  a  police  force    within  the 
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General  Services  Admin  latratliMi.  to  enforce 
the  law  within  public  baildlngs  and  other 
areas  under  GSA  Jurisdiction. 

HJt.  13111.  February  25.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affiairs.  Authorizes  establishment  of 
the  Congarea  Swamp  National  Reserve  In 
South  Carolina. 

H.R.  12112.  February  26,  1076.  Science  and 
Technology.  Amends  the  Federal  Nonnu- 
clear  Energy  Reserach  and  Derdopment  Act 
of  1974  to  authorize  the  Admlnistrat(Nr  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration to  guarantee  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels  from  domestic  coal 
resources. 

HR.  12113.  Pebrua'-y  26,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology:  Atomic  Energy.  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  for  fiscal  yeax 
1977  for  nonnuclear,  nuclear,  and  environ- 
mental research  programs. 

HJl.  12114.  FebruM-y  26,  1976.  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Ser\'lce.  Renders  inapplicable  any 
provision  of  or  regulation  under  State  and 
local  law  which  relates  to  beal»  insurance 
plans  to  the  extent  that  such  ww  or  regu- 
lation is  Inconsistent  with  any  Vontractual 
provision  of  a  Federal  employee  health  Ijenc- 
fltsplan. 

HJl.  12115.  February  25,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Requires  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' AlTalrs  to  pay  an  allowance  to  any 
State  In  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred 
In  the  burial  of  a  veteran  in  a  State  owned 
cemetery. 

H.R.  12116.  February  25,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  pay  to  a  certain  individual 
specified  Ijenefits  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee's Compensation  Fund. 

H.R.  12117.  February  25.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  a  natural-born 
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alien  daughter  of  a  United  States  citizen, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

HJt.  12118.  msruary  26. 1876.  Public  Works 
and  lYanaportation.  Amends  the  Indepen- 
d«tt  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  pndilbit 
disclosure  of  all  information  obtained  from 
an  aircraft  accident  or  Incident  investigation 
conducted  by  a  foreign  state. 

HJl.  12119.  Febmary  36,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Incorporates  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Amer- 
ica. 

H.R.  12120.  February  26,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Permits  the  sale  of  State 
lottery  tickets  on  Interstate  System  rights- 
of-way. 

HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLOTION 

H.J.  Res.  826.  February  24,  1976.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week 
beginning  on  November  7,  1976.  as  "National 
Respiratory  Therapy  Week". 

'B.J.  Res.  827.  February  25,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  limit- 
ing the  time  an  Individual  may  serve  In  the 
House  or  Senate  to  twelve  years. 

HJ.  Res.  828.  February  25.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  apple  as 
the  olHclal  Bicentennial  fruit  for  1976. 

HJ.  Res.  829.  February  25,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  September  8 
of  each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  830.  February  26,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Establishes  the  Bicentennial 
Oommlssion  on  Presidential  Nominations. 
Provides  that  the  commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  with  respect 
to  the  Presidential  nominating  process. 

KOT7SE    CONCUKRKNT    RESOLUTIOKS 

H.  Con.  Res.  576.  March  8,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Disapproves  the  proposed 
sale  of  specified  military  equipment  to  N.ATO 
(transmittal  No.  76-41 ) . 
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H.  Con.  Res.  677.  March  9.  1976.  Rules.  Ap- 
points a  delegation  of  Congreas  to  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom  to  accept  a  loan  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Ifagna  Carta. 

H.  Cod.  Bes.  678.  March  9,  1976.  Agricul- 
ture. Beqtiests  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  increase  the  price  support  level  for  milk, 
wheat,  corn,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

H.  Con.  Res.  579.  March  9,  197C.  District  of 
Columbia.  Disapproves  of  the  AfflrmatiTe  Ac- 
tion in  District  of  Government  Bnployment 
Act  (Act  1-87) ,  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  March  4,  1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  March  9,  1976.  Rules.  Ap- 
points a  delegation  of  Congress  to  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom  to  accept  a  loan  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Magna  Carta. 

HOUSE   SESOLunoKS 

H.  Res.  1051.  February  24,  1976.  Rules. 
Creates  a  House  Select  Committee  on  the  Fis- 
cal Problems  of  Cities  which  shall  Identify 
the  nature  and  causes  of  problems  afflicting 
large  cltic*  which  fac»  severe  fiscal  imbal- 
ance. 

H.  Res.  1052.  February  24,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning April  4,  1976,  as  "National  Rural  Health 
Week". 

H.  Res.  1053.  February  24,  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.B.  11893. 

H.  Res.  1054  February  25,  1976  Boles.  Au- 
thorizes the  House  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
other-wise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
documents  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  H. 
Res.  1042. 

H.  Res.  1055.  February  25,  1976.  Hotise  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  additional  expendi- 
tvires  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  for  studies  and  in- 
vestigations. 
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WINTER  SPORTS  CAPITAL  OP 
NEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  CX>H£N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  last  Saturday  night  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  Maine's  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  represent,  is  the 
winter  sports  capital  of  New  England. 

Not  only  does  the  Second  District  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  sU  slopes  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  but  last  weekend 
two  groups  of  outstanding  athletes  from 
Lewlston  and  Rumford  proved  that  the 
Second  District  is  also  the  home  of  the 
best  high  school  hockey  and  basketball 
teams  in  New  England. 

For  the  first  time,  Maine  high  schools 
have  won  both  regional  titles.  In  a  cham- 
pionship game  played  in  Lewlston  Satur- 
day before  more  than  4,000  enthusiastic 
spectators,  the  BluelDevils  hockey  team 
of  Lewlston  High  School  won  a  convinc- 
ing 8-2  victory  over  aVteam  from  Berlin, 
N.H.  The  same  night  \a  Durham,  N.H., 
the  Panthers  of  Rumford  High  School 
earned  a  10 -point  victory  in  the  New 
England  b^ketball  final  against  Mt.  An- 
thony Unioh,  High  School  of  Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


Coach  Don  \jirard  and  ^is  Lewlston 
team  £^id  Coach  John  ^law  and  his 
Rumford  tee nVcotn piled  impressive  rec- 
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ords  on  the  way  to  their  reglcmal  titles. 
The  Lewlston  hockey  team  ended  the 
season  with  a  27-2  record,  while  the 
Rumford  basketball  squad  won  25  games 
without  suffering  a  single  defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  State  of  Maine 
is  proud  of  these  two  teams,  ^and  all  the 
membo's,  coaches,  and  fans  of  the  teams 
have  my  personal  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  victory  again  next  year. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
two  accounts  of  the  Lewlston  and  Rum- 
ford victories  from  the  Lewlston  Daily 
Sun  and  the  Bangor  Daily  News: 

[FrMn  the  Lewlston  Daily  Sun, 
Mar.  22,  1976] 

LHS  Not   To  Be  Denied  in  N.E.  Hockey 
Playoff 

(By  Ted  Taylor) 

Lewislon  High  hockey  sQuadxnen  came 
ready  to  play  In  Saturday's  New  England 
scholastic  tourney  final  at  the  Youth  Center 
and  fully  prepared  for  anytlilng  else  that 
might  happen  as  they  demonstrated  in  their 
convincing  8-2  victory  over  old  rivals  frcwn 
Berlin,  N.H.  One  of  the  larger  crowds  of 
recent  years,  thought  to  have  topped  4,000. 
attended  the  afternoon  classic  that  ended 
in  controvery  and  some  confusion  as  the 
customary  public  post-game  trophy  cere- 
monies were  omitted. 

Opposing  cheering  sections  were  so  bois- 
terous at  the  conclusion  it  was  deemed 
wiser  to  have  Gov.  Langley  make  the  pre- 
sentation of  awards  in  the  privacy  of  the 
respective  dressing  rooms.  An  outburst  ac- 
counting for  four  fighting  disqualifications 
in  the  sixth  minute  of  play  in  the  final 
period,  with  Lewlston  leading  6-1  infiamed 
the  crowd  to  fever  pitch  with  bitterness  all 


too  apparent  In  the  vocal  exchanges  across 
the  arena. 

The  Incident  leading  to  the  fighting 
episode  occurred  as  Berlin  goaUe  Greg  No- 
lin  was  injured  on  a  play  resulting  in  a 
major  penalty  on  Ronnie  Dumont  of  Lewis- 
ton,  one  of  those  ejected  in  the  subsequent 
flurry. 

Nolin  appeared  seriously  hurt  and  was 
helped  from  the  ice  and  replaced  by  Paul 
Roy  but  Gteg  vras  recovered  by  game's  end, 
it  was  reported.  LHS  Coach  Dan  Oinid  said 
Dumont  explained  the  gi««Titt<g  call  he  in- 
curred was  accidental  and  tbe  route  he  took 
through  the  crease  on  a  rebound  play  was 
forced  on  him  by  the  position  of  the  de- 
fenders. 

Bigger  and  more  muscular,  there  seemed 
no  way  Lewlston  was  going  to  lose  Saturday's 
hociuy  game.  The  Blue  Dervishes  took  off 
with  their  usual  goal  In  the  first  couple  min- 
utes and  threw  23  shots  at  Nolin  in  the 
first  period,  picldng  up  one  more  score. 

A  quick  one  by  Berlin's  Wayne  Corcoran 
within  a  minute  and  a  half  of  the  second 
period  faceoff  turned  it  back  into  a  competi- 
tive match  as  the  Mountaineers  proved 
they  too  could  make  the  plays  and  were  not 
surrendering.  The  next  two  tallies  were  by 
Lewlston's  Dave  Boucher  In  the  second  round 
completing  a  hat  trick  for  Dave  and  making 
it  a  4-1  margin. 

Don  Levoic  had  connected  on  the  iuilial 
counter.  Scores  11  seconds  apart  in  the 
fourth  minute  of  the  final  chapter  by  Tony 
Labbe  on  a  deflection  and  Steve  Simpson  on 
a  third  rebound  made  sure. 

After  the  free-for-all  the  rivals  went  back 
to  straight  hockey  and  Berlin  converted  a 
man  advantage.  Jerry  Durval  caging  a  long 
shot,  but  John  Theberge  quickly  reciprocat- 
ed and  Simpson  added  further  padding  in 
the  tenth  nimute. 
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The  triumph,  Lewistoa  High's  first  in  the 
sectionals,  WM  the  37th  of  the  season  against 
two  loeses  for  Coach  Oirard's  Blue  Devils. 
Showered  along  with  assistant  coach  Paul 
Nadeau  in  the  post-game  hilarity  Olrard 
Indicated  Sunday  he  might  retire  from 
coaching  after  17  years  behind  tiie  bench, 
the  last  16  of  them  at  T.H.S. 

Dave  Lepage,  Injured  Prlclay  la  tiie  10-6 
.semifinal  verdict  over  Bellows  Free  Academy, 
returned  to  take  all  his  turiia  Saturday  after 
keeping  his  mjured  knee  in  ice  overnight, 
but  the  Blues  were  without  cue  of  their  cen- 
ter regulars.  Marc  Cloutier,  la  Satiirday'.s 
big  one.  Pete  Gilbert  stepped  lu  with  a 
strong  game  in  relief. 

(Frtiu  liie  Bangor  Daily  News.  Miir.  22.  197C1 

Rtxifx.RD   Collects   NE   C.^ce   Crown.   68  58 

(By  George  Cushman  i 

Di-RHAM,  NJI. — Move  over  some  of  you  for- 
mer Maine  great  high  school  basketball 
teams,  and  make  way  for  the  Rumford  Tan- 
thers  who  are  now  the  Nev-  England  cage 
champions  of  1976  and  have  compiled  the 
first  Class  A  unblemished  reuord  .sirce  ih° 
Watervllle  Whiz  Kid  did  it   in   1944. 

Satiirday  night  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire's  Lundholm  Gym.  the  Panthers 
came  alive  with  just  over  five  minutes  re- 
maining to  register  their  26th  win  of  the  cam- 
paign and  won  the  New  England  whoollKiy 
title  with  a  68-58  verdict  o\er  perennial 
bridesmaid  Mt.  Anthony  l^li'n  Hi^'li  Schf«ol 
of  Beimlngton,  Vermont. 

Playing  before  a  near-capric.ty  crowd  and 
witi»  Maine's  number-oue  fan,  Governor 
James  Longley  in  attendance,  siiper-^tar  Dave 
Roberts  personally  took  thiiiL's  mto  his  own 
hands  and  gave  John  Shuw'.s  charj,'e8  the 
coveted  lie". 

After  pulling  out  a  one-fioiut  decision 
Friday  night  over  Trlmtv  Hiyh  of  Manches- 
ter. N.H.,  in  the  final  nunute*-,  the  Panther.-* 
seemed  to  be  suffering  the  woes  of  a  long 
season  as  the  smaller  Mt.  Anthony  Patriots 
grabbed  an  early  lead  Saturday  and  le^l 
throughout  the  first  half 

It  was  Al  Dafgneai'.lt  v.ho  led  the  Patriot 
assault  over  the  first  two  eight-minule  ses- 
sions as  the  six-foot  senior  back-court  ace 
could  do  no  wrong  and  connected  for  two- 
pointers  from  every  spot  on  the  floor  as  he 
hit  on  eight  baskets  in  the  first  half  and 
the  Vermonters  v.ere  out  in  front  31-27  at 
haUtime. 

Only  a  sxiperb  team  effort  liept  the  Pan- 
thers in  the  running  over  the  first  half  as 
Roberts  was  held  to  Just  eight  points  includ- 
mg  Just  three  baskets  on  15  floor  attempts, 
but  the  vaunted  Panther  defense  caused  nu- 
merous Patriot  turnovers  thai  kept  the  .score 
close. 

Again  showing  the  "team  effort"  that  gave 
the  Rumford-based  cagers  the  top  rung  In 
schoolboy  circles  over  the  recently-con- 
cluded season,  Tim  Ziko,  Andy  Shorey  and 
Matt  Kaubris  hauled  the  Panthers  even  at 
33-33  Just  two  minutes  into  the  third  pe- 
riod and  the  capacity  crowd  was  on  Its  feet 
until  Roberts  took  over  at  6:08. 

After  Matt  K.  had  knotted  the  count,  he 
promptly  converted  a  Patriot  turiiover  into  a 
go-ahead  basket  with  5:33  left  and  after  Mt. 
Anthony  had  again  tied  the  score,  he  teamed 
with  Shorey  for  another  basket  and  Rum- 
ford  was  out  in  front  by  lt.s  biggest  margin 
of  the  encounter  39-35  wirli  Just  iiiider  three 
minutes  remaining  in  the  frame 

Ml.  Anthony,  making  Its  third  appearance 
of  the  past  three  years  in  the  finals  (none 
successful),  fought  back  though  on  some 
strong  offensive  rebounding,  and  with  Just 
1:07  showing  on  the  third-period  clock,  took 
the  lead  at  43-41  only  to  have  the  classy 
Roberts  shake  off  early-game  doldrums  Mid 
score  from  outside  and,  underneath  to  give 
the  Panthers  the  lead  by  two  entering  the 
final  period. 
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The  two  teams  battled  evenly  over  the  early 
gohig  in  the  fipal  period  with  Scott  Magulre 
carrying  the  loikd  for  the  Patrlota  and  dlm.ln- 
utive  Jack  Kakbrls  hitting  pressur*  ahote 
from  the  corner  for  the  Panthers  before 
Roberts  took  charge. 

With  5:08  left,  the  burly  6-5  .nenlor  for- 
ward, playing  his  last  schoolboy  cage  game 
in  an  illustrious  career,  promptly  scored  five 
hoops  interrupted  by  one  by  Jack  K.  on  a 
feedotf  from  him.  to  put  the  game  out  of 
reach  and  give  Maine  lis  first  New  England 
title  since  1963  when  Stearns  won  the  crown. 

Shaw  showed  his  coaching  mettle  when  he 
rested  his  cage  weaiy  veterans  at  Intervals 
over  the  eivrly  stages  of  the  game.  He  sub- 
stituted effectively  o\er  the  first  two  periods 
as  he  gave  his  starleis  short  respites,  and 
wa.s  foiced  to  sit  Roberus  down  early  in  the 
.second  period  as  he  got  into  foul  trouble. 

Over  the  final  five  mlnulfs  ihe  Panthers 
were  ;i!>le  to  floor  their  starting  lineup  during 
the  laie  surKe  that  gave  ihem  the  crown,  with 
Zike  and  Roberts  controlling  the  boards  dur- 
ing ih;i»  period  atid  bhorey  and  the  Kaubris 
brothers  contributing  to  the  well-drilled 
Panther  deievse  vhi'ii  kej't  Mt  Anthony 
off  balance. 

Roberts  ended  ar-  the  litU-Jts  top  scorer  with 
22  points  whl'.e  .Shorey  popped  in  another 
15  on  a  clutch  outside  performance.  The 
Kaubrls  had  2.'1  between  tliem  with  Matt 
scoring-  12  and  Jack  had  11. 

DHi;.;neaiiU  cooled  oft  after  the  first  half, 
but  still  finished  as  the  Patriots'  hif,h  man 
with  'J"?  points  wiili  Scott  Magnire  also  in 
doiibL'  ili,.ufs  with  n  do/en  p(>lnts 
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ARMS  SALES  TO  EG^PT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLAND 

IN    1  :iK  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  oppose  the  administration's  plan 
to  initiate  military  sales  to  Egypt.  The 
sale  of  six  C-130  military  transport  air- 
planes to  Egypt  would  be  a  dangerous 
first  step  toward  disrupting  the  perilous 
balance  in  the  Middle  East;  Egyptian 
leaders  recently  made  clear  to  a  visit- 
ing delegation  of  U.S.  Congressmen  that 
they  would  seek  to  purchase  annually  up 
to  $600  million  in  military  equipment. 

Arms  sales  to  Egjpt  can  only  threaten 
the  delicate  Sinai  peace  agreement 
reached  last  year.  Obviously  any  new 
InfiLsion  of  arms  in  the  Middle  East  will 
affect  tlie  present  militarj'  balance. 

Members  of  tlie  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  reporting  on 
their  recent  study  mission  to  the  Middle 
East,  point  out  that  Egyptian  leaders 
have  asked  for  U.S.  ai-ms  because  "Israel 
is  powerful  and  Egypt  Is  not."  However, 
an  examination  of  the  militarj'  balance 
belies  the  Egyptian  view. 

Information  compiled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in- 
dicates that  Egjpt's  arsenal  outnumbers 
that  of  Israel  in  most  categories ; 

Egypt  Israel 

Miiltiirv       Expeiidiliires. 

1975  76    (billions I    .    _  »6.  1  W.  6 

Standing  Armed  Forces.  322.500         154,000 

Aircraft 911  674 

Tanks 1,975  2,700 

Artillery    1,540  660 

Ships   46  26 

SAM  missile  launchers..      500  ;  45 


Egypt  has  recently  received,  has  on 
order,  or  is  negotlathag  for  such  major 
arms  acquisitions  as  over  100  Mirage 
fighter  bombers,  200  Jaguar  fighter 
bombers.  Rapier  surface-to-air  missies, 
and  1,000  battle  tanks.  Many  of  these 
weapons  are  to  be  provided  by  the  British 
and  French,  still  more  are  to  be  ti^aiisf  er- 
red by  other  Arab  states.  Press  reports 
indicate  that  Egypt  would  like  to  add 
American  fighter  planes,  anti-aircraft 
missiles,  wire-guided  antitank  weapons, 
patrol  boats,  and  radar  to  its  arsenal, 

Witli  such  military  might  at  its  dis- 
posal. E^ypt  w  ould  have  no  need  for  U.S 
arms  unless  it  had  aggressive  intentions 
toward  Israel.  The  United  States  must 
not  fuel  any  such  antagonistic  alms,  but 
must  continue  to  seek  to  maintain  peace, 

Proix)nents  of  military  sales  to  Egj'pt 
aruiie  that  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage the  moderate  policies  of  Egypt's 
PrCvSident  Sadat.  In  recognition  of  Mr. 
Sadat's  moderation  and  willingness  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  on  the  Sinai 
situation,  the  United  States  this  year  ha.s 
given  Ettypt  over  $1  billion  in  economic 
aid.  I  have  supported  this  assistance  pro- 
gram. Even  the  government  of  Israel 
favoi K  such  economic  assistance  to  Egjpt 
as  a  means  toward  building  a  lasting 
peace. 

President  Sadat  recently  armounced 
the  termination  of  a  friendship  pact  and 
srms  sales  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  United  States  were  to  step 
in  now  as  a  supplier  of  arms  to  Egypt,  the 
So\i':ts  may  be  rankled,  thus  threatening, 
not  only  Middle  Eastern  stability  but  also 
tslobal  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
not  open  a  Pandora's  box  by  initiating 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Egypt.  Instead,  we 
must  continue  to  work  toward  a  lastiiiK 
peace  which  will  Insure  the  security  of 
both  I:  rnel  and  Egypt. 


NOLAN   BELL.   CLEVELAND  LEGEND. 
DIES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  i  ill:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  time 
on  Earth,  each  of  us  marches  to  the  tune 
of  a  different  drummer.  The  late  Nolan 
D.  Bell  was  one  of  those  unique  human 
beings  who  found  success  and  happines.s 
in  diversity. 

As  an  actor,  singer,  and  :;anitation 
man,  he  brought  to  each  of  these  pro- 
fessions a  vitality  and  flair  for  living  tliat 
eludes  most  ordinary  folk. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  tlie 
House  will  join  with  me  in  conveying  our 
respects  to  Mr.  Bell's  fine  family.  I  am 
also  submitting  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Bell's  obituary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Nolan  Bell  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
those  who  loved  and  admired  his  human- 
ity, individuality,  and  spirit. 

The  obituary  follows: 

AcTOB  tiouiN  D.  Bell  Dies  at  56 

Nolan  D.  Bell  began  acting  at  Karamu 
Tlieatei-  when  he  was  6  and  biUld  a  career, 
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appearing  in  more  than  300  plays,  which 
brought  him  recognition  as  "the  best  non- 
professional actor  in  America"  and  a  listing 
in  "Who's  Who  in  America." 

He  spend  40  years  with  Karamu  and  ex- 
celled in  comedy  roles.  The  late  poet-play- 
wright Langston  Hughes  wrote  two  plays, 
"Little  Ham"  and  "When  tlie  Jack  'BoVien," 
with  Mr.  Bell  m  mind  as  the  lead  character. 
Mr.  Bell  and  Hughes  were  graduates  of  old 
Central  High  School  and  began  their  careers 
at  Karamu. 

After  his  start  at  Karamu,  Mr.  Bell  was 
trained  in  Play  House  children's  productions 
and  In  radio  plays. 

During  World  War  U  he  was  a  warrant  of- 
ficer in  the  Army.  He  spent  36  months  in 
Guadalcanal,  the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  Philip- 
pines where  he  studied  for  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Mianlla. 

Earlier  he  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Gary 
City  College  in  Indiana  and  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Indiana  University. 

WhUe  starring  in  Karamu  productions  he 
worked  for  the  Cleveland  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment. 

"It  is  Just  a  means  to  an  end,"  he  com- 
mented in  1968  when  he  became  the  first 
garbage  man  to  be  listed  In  Who's  Who. 

"I  left  the  Army  and  a  pretty  good  deal  as 
a  warrant  ofBcer  because  I  preferred  freedom 
and  loved  the  theater.  Sometimes  I  get  dis- 
couraged because  I  can't  make  a  living  In 
the  theater,  but  I  don't  stay  that  way  long. 
Perhaps  I  can  some  day." 

Later  that  year  he  got  his  wish  and  be- 
came the  first  black  to  be  a  member  of  the 
regular  staff  at  the  Cleveland  Play  House. 

In  1972  he  made  his  national  television 
debut  in  the  CBS  comedy  series  "Maude." 

His  operatic  appearances  Include  singing 
roles  in  "Robe  of  Pearls"  and  "Peplto,"  which 
was  also  presented  on  television. 

Mr.  Bell  appeared  at  the  Cleveland  and 
Florida  Musicarnivals,  Dobama  Theater  and 
the  Chagrin  Valley  Little  Theater.  His  ap- 
pearance at  the  Fred  MUler  llieater  in  MU- 
waukee  earned  him  a  nomination  for  the 
best  supporting  role  of  the  year. 

His  most  popular  role  was  in  the  Hughes' 
comedy,  "Simply  Heavenly,"  at  Karamu. 

This  week  he  was  rehearsing  at  the  East 
Cleveland  Community  Theater  for  a  produc- 
tion of  the  musical,  "Bells  Are  Ringing." 

Mr.  Bell,  55,  died  in  his  sleep  yesterday  at 
home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Viola;  sons, 
Robert,  Charles,  Nolan  Jr.  and  Bussell; 
daughters,  Rowena  Trlbble,  Denlse  and  Laree. 

Services  will  be  at  Wills  funeral  home. 


STOPPING   THE   B-1    BOMBER 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fiscal  1977,  the  National  Con- 
ference to  Stop  the  B-1  Bomber,  Cut 
Military  Spending  and  Meet  Human 
Needs,  attracted  some  400  persons  to 
Gonzaga  College  High  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  March  13-15,  1976.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  attending  were  persons 
previously  active  in  the  so-called,  "anti- 
war" movement  in  support  of  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Cambodian  and  North  Yiet.- 
namese  Communists.  .    ,     . . 

The  fiscal  1977  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Campaign  to  StPP 
the  B-1  Bomber,  which  operates  frcm 
318    Massachusetts    Ave.,    NE.,    Wash- 


ingttm.  D.C.  20002  (202/546-7330)  and 
by  the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign 
Policy,  which  was  the  subject  of  my  re- 
port in  these  pages  on  Fdaruary  26, 1976. 

The  National  Campaign  to  Stop  the 
B-1  Bomber — NCSBB — ^is  a  coalition  of 
groups,  many  of  whom  were  active 
during  the  past  decade  in  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. — CPUSA — d<»ninated  coa- 
litions— tlie  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee, New  Mobilization  Committee, 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice— in  support  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Soutiieast  Asia. 

The  NCSBB  lists  as  member  organiza- 
tions the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee— AFSC,  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action — ADA,  Business  Executives 
Move  for  New  National  Priorities — 
BEM — formerly  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  headed  by 
Henry  Niles,  father-in-law  of  New  Left 
theoretician  Staughton  Lynd;  Catholic 
Peace  Fellowship;  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned— CALC;  Common  Cause;  Envir- 
onmental Action;  Episcopal  Peace  Fei- 
lowship;  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists; Fellowship  of  Reconciliation — 
FOR;  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation — FCNL;  Friends  of  the 
Earth — FOE;  Indochina  Mobile  Educa- 
tion Project — IMEP;  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union — ILWU;  for  decades  dominated 
by  Uie  CPUSA;  Jesuit  Conference  Office 
of  Social  Ministries ;  Movement  for  Eco- 
nomic Justice — ME  J;  National  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers;  National -Tax- 
payers Union — NTU;  controlled  by  left 
Libertai'ians  who  work  closely  with  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies:  Network; 
Oil,  Chemical,  and  AttHnic  Woricers 
Union;  SANE;  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America — TWUA;  United  Church  of 
Christ — Center  for  Social  Action  and 
Boai'd  of  Homeland  Ministries;  War  Re- 
sisters  League — WRL;  Women's  Intema- 
tional  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom — 
WILPF;  Women  Strike  for  Peace — WSP; 
Church  of  the  Brethren  World  Ministries 
Commission;  and  the  World  Federalists, 
U.S.A. 

The  coo'-ganizer,  the  ad  hoc  Coalition 
for  a  New  Foreign  Policy — CNFP,  110 
Maryland  Avenue,  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002  (202/546-8400) ,  formerly  caUed  the 
Coalition  to  Stop  Funding  the  War,  has 
many  members  in  common  with  NCSBB 
and  the  old  PCPJ  and  New  Mobe  organi- 
zations. They  include  AFSC;  ADA; 
BEM;  Bach  Mai  Hospital  Relief  Fund, 
a  tax  exempt  project  of  the  Yoimg  Work- 
ers Liberation  League;  CALC;  Campaign 
for  a  Democratic  Foreign  Policy — for- 
merly the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign; 
Church  of  the  Brethren;  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Department  of  Church  and  So- 
ciety; Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship; 
FCNL;  Friends  of  Indochina  Organizing 
Committee — FIOC;  IMEP;  Indochina 
Resource  Center — ^IRC;  Jesuit  Confer- 
ence, Office  of  Social  Ministries;  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  Peace  Sec- 
tion; National  Council  of  Churches;  Net- 
work; SANE;  Vietnamese  American 
Reconciliation  Center;  Unitarian  Uni- 
Versalist  Association;  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations;  UCC-Center  xor 
Social  Action;  United  Presbyterian 
Church,      U.S.A.;      United      Methodist 


Chuich — ^Board  of  Global  Ministries. 
Women's  Division  and  Board  of  Church 
and  Society;  WRL;  WILPF;  WSP  and 
World  Federalists,  U.S-A. 

The  conference  coordinator,  working 
from  tlie  110  Maryland  Avenue,  NE.,  ad- 
dress C202/547-8686)  was  Peggy  Shaker, 
characterized  by  fiscal  1977  as  "an  or- 
ganizer, speaker,  author,  who  has  worked 
with  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee, Harrisburg  Defense  Committee, 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee — and  the — 
Indochina  Mobile  Education  Project." 

The  conference  opened  on  Saturday 
moming  with  "resource"  films  including 
"Chile  With  Poems  and  Guns,"  "Mr. 
Nixons  Secret  Legacy,"  and  "Super- 
sonic Swinging  Swindle."  The  afternoon 
session  scheduled  a  plenary  on  "The 
domestic  and  foreign  impact  of  militai-y 
spending"  featuring  Eqbal  Ahmad,  In- 
stitute for  P(dicy  Studies — IPS,  and 
Transnational  Institute:  Representative 
Paeskn  MncHELL,  Democrat  of  Mary- 
land; P^gy  Shaker;  Terry  Provance,  na- 
tional coordinator  of  the  AFSCs  Stop  the 
B-1  Bomber,  Naticmal  Peace  Conversion 
Campaign;  and  Marion  Anderson,  legis- 
lative director  of  the  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  in  Michigan — a  student- 
supported  lobbying  group  based  in  I^ins- 
iug — who  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  C(»nmittee  on  Decon- 
ber  16,  1975,  to  urge  a  $20  billion  cut  in 
the  defense  budget. 

Issue  workshops  followed  including 
military  spending  and  intelligence — 
Timothy  Charles  Butz,  and  John  Marks; 
military  spending  and  the  anns  race — 
Micha^  Klare,  North  American  Congress 
on  Latin  America — ^NACLA,  and  IPS, 
and  Stephen  Leader;  military  spending 
and  the  Third  World — ^Eqbal  Ahmad; 
and  military  spending  and  full  employ- 
ment— Willicm  Leon  Higgs,  and  Stephan 
Ostrach. 

Sunday  events  featured  special  in- 
terest resources.  These  were  mostly  con- 
tinuous showings  of  movies  and  a  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U^.A.  and  World  Peace 
Council  front,  the  National  Center  to 
Slash  Military  Spending — ^NCSMS.  The 
NCSMS  blatantly  operates  from  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  the  U.S.  Organizing  Com- 
mittee for  the  World  Peace  CouncU, 
Room  537,  156  Fifth  Avoiue,  New  York, 
N.y.  10010  (212/989-0518).  NCSMS  or- 
ganizing is  done  by  two  well-known 
CPUSA  functionaries,  Pauline  Royce 
Rosen  of  WSP,  and  Frances  Bordofsky, 
aka  Bordos. 

The  WPC/ NCSMS  representative  at 
the  fiscal  1977  conference  was  listed  as 
Sylvia  Zisman.  Literature  made  available 
included  the  WPC's  Stockhtdm  Peace 
Appeal;  calls  by  the  NCSMB  for  a  Peo- 
ple's Peace  Budget  to  ban  the  B-1 
bomber,  Skyhawks  and  Trident  subma- 
rines; and  Economic  Notes,  the  monthly 
newsletter  of  the  Labor  Reseai'ch  Asso- 
ciation, a  CPUSA  subsidiary. 

On  Monday,  a  group  of  fiscal  1977  sup- 
porters went  to  Capitol  HiU  to  hold  a 
"People's  Peace  Budget"  lobby  and  dem- 
onstration. Picket  signs  read,  "The  Gov- 
ernment has  enough  secrets,"  and  CALC 
leaflets  printed  in  the  general  form  of 
bank  notes  attacking  the  E-1  bomber  be- 
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cause  "It  would  help  support  a  foreign 
policy  which  equates  the  national  inter- 
est with  the  huge  investments  of  U.S. 
global  coiporations." 

CALiC  continued : 

The  government  carrier  out  thu-.  poiiiy  by 
iiciing  mlUtary  an<l  economic  aid,  and  ulti- 
mately mllltarj-  power  (an  In  Vietnam)  to 
support  repressive  dictatorship**  friendly  to 
U.S.  buslnese.  •  •  •  What's  more  Impor- 
tant: profits  for  the  corporatiorj*  (>r  people'.s 
needs?  Congress  votes  this  year  Now  Is  the 
lime  to  take  a  .stand  against  the  B  !  nonihrr 
and  for  peace,  jot>s,  and  people! 

Analysis  of  Soviet  and  World  Peace 
Council  materials  since  1974  indicates 
that  the  Russians  and  their  supporters 
are  engaged  in  a  broad  long-range  drive 
to  neutralize  the  United  States  as  a 
world  detenent  to  Soviet  aggi-ession.  The 
tactical  thrust  has  several  salient  point*. 
First,  the  Soviet  bloc  is  attempting  to 
capitalize  on  the  worldwide  economic 
crisis  of  the  Western  nations,  arguing 
tlmt  severe  cutbacks  in  the  defense 
budgets  are  necessary  so  that  huge  social 
welfare  programs  can  be  started.  Second, 
that  with  the  "detente"  in  trade  and  cul- 
tural relations,  "the  turn  has  come  for 
military  detente,  for  steps  to  end  the 
iinns  race." 

Other  Soviet-bloc  stiateK).--l.s  noted 
that  the  "successfid  struggle  for  peace 
facilitates  the  growth  of  the  woiid  revo- 
lutionary process."  Claiming  that  "im- 
perialism—  I  capitalitim  I  is  the  chief 
c^ource  of  war — Communist  aggression  Ls 
tenned  "workers'  self-defense"  or  "na- 
tional liberation  struggle" — they  state 
that  "the  struggle  for  peace  Is  in  separa- 
ble from  the  anti-imperialLst  struggle" 
and  that  "as  Marxi.sm-Ijenlni.sm  main- 
tain--;, the  danger  of  war  will  contiiiue 
as  long  as  impeiialitni — capitalism — 
exisLs." 

Tlie  stratefei.st.s  further  specifically 
state  that  detente  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence "rule  out  iust  one  form  of  stiiiggle 
between  socialism  and  capitalism — the 
form  of  direct  military  collision."  It  does 
not  rule  out  subvereion,  export  of  revo- 
lution to  third  countries,  and  the  use  of 
third  countries  as  military  proxies  as  the 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola  deiiiorstrate. 

And  they  point  out : 

The  example  of  Vietiiam  f-Iiofts  the  tre- 
mendous Importance,  in  the  climate  of  de- 
tente, of  non-military,  pt>liticftl  methods  of 
combating  the  exfx>rt  of  couiiter-revoUttion 
[Quoted  material  from  Wcilrl  M;vr.K::-.t  Re- 
view, 1975 1 . 

Analysis  of  the  new  dit-annament  and 
militai-y  cutback  drive  shows  that  most 
of  the  groups  involved  previously  partic- 
ipated In  the  U.S.  "antiwar"  movement 
in  support  of  the  Vietname-^e  and  Cam- 
bodian Communists  along  the  general 
lines  set  forth  by  the  Soviet-controlled 
international  front,  the  Woild  Peace 
Council.  The  WPC  has  stated  that  dis- 
armament causes  are  among  its  most 
urgent  priorities. 

In  addition,  undocumented  sources 
close  to  the  U.S.  WPC  committee  state 
that  a  long-tenn  campaign  to  cut  the 
U.S.  military  has  begim  which  may  take 
some  5  years  or  more.  The  first  targets 
will  be  specific  items  and  weapons — the 
B-l  bomber,  Trident  submarines,  the 
ICBM's— and  abolishing  the  CIA  Future 
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targets  will  be  for  severe  cutbacks  in 
overseas  military  bases,  particularly  the 
NATO  bases  in  Europe,  and  ending  all 
economic  as  well  as  milita.-y  aid  to  "re- 
actionary" non-Communist  and  anti- 
Communist  governments  such  as  South 
Korea,  Iran,  et  cetera. 

Among  the  listed  speakers  for  the  fisciil 
1977  conference  were: 

Eqbfil  Ahmad.  Fellow  of  TrRusnallonal  In- 
stmito  (TNI),  Amsterdam,  afDlUted  with 
IPS;  currently  worl;nig  on  book  of  V.B.  for- 
eign policy. 

Brvite  Blrchard.  staff  member  of  Phila- 
(lelphl.i  Friends  Tcue  Committee  and  full- 
time  (in.nnii-er  fcr  AFSC:','4  Stop  the  B  1 
Bomber  National  Vtave  C'lrii  crsion  Cam- 
paign 

Rick  Buardmaii  war  re^i-^ier  aiia^.xo- 
ciirertor  of  CAl.C. 

BUI  Bioydrick.  k-).'lsliitiv(-  assibtanl  to  Rep 
Lis  A^pin  |D.-WI|. 

Tiiii  But.^.  Countt-r-Spy:  Orgtini/.lng  Com- 
auttte  i.;r  a  Fiftli  E-slate. 

Bni'P  Cameron.  ADA  foreign  and  mUiti^ry 
policy  lobbyist.;  Idrmor  ^ndw^•Hl  Irfi-slatl.e 
coordlnuLor  for  the  indorhlua  Peace 
C'ampi\lj;n. 

Mik->  Cole,  Conitui.!!  Cause  dirertor  of  legl.s- 
lative  activities,  former  nutional  director  of 
the  CongresMional  Action  Fund  and  HUD 
attorney 

David  CoodniiMi.  rc^aicher  f«r  AFSC  s. 
NARMIC 

.Sanford  "Sniitly  Oottlteb,  executive  direc- 
tor, ."^NK. 

Ed  GiunuM,  Committee  fur  Creative  Non- 
Viole:ice,  WiL^hlngtcn,  DC. 

Bili  m^gs,  disbarred  atiorney  and  legisla- 
tive u.s,sistant  to  fiep.  Au^^^u.stus  Hiiv.klns 
|D.-C.\|.  an  idfitilieil  member  of  the 
CPUSA 

Michael  Klare.  associate  sluti  member  of 
the  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America  (NACLA);  fellow  of  IPS's  I'rans- 
national  Institute;  and  current  lecturer  in 
Havana  on  US.  arms  sales. 

Don  Luce,  co-director,  C.M.C.  Icrnier  di- 
rector of  the  International  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices (IVS)   Vietnam  team 

Mike  Munn,  formerly  on  the  .slafT  of  Rep 
Michael  HarririKt(.n.  now  the  Envircunncii- 
tal  Action  fiill-tiitie  lobbyist  avninsi  tlie  B  I 
bomber 

IX>n  Maiisheld,  admlnl.stratlve  lusslstant  to 
Rep.  John  Seiberhng 

JoJin  Marks,  director  of  the  CIA  Project. 
Center  for  National  Security  Studies  (CNSS). 

Jack  Nlcholl,  32,  CNPP  staflT;  a  founder  of 
the  Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars 
(CCAS).  ornani/er  of  the  San  Diego  chapter 
of  the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign  (IPC) 
|CDFP|  in  1972  u:;d  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Los  Angcle>  II'C  Resource  Center  from 
1973   1975. 

Karen  Niisdbanin,  Bcxston  CDFP  has  been 
active  m  the  IPC  since  1972  and  participated 
in  an  IPC  delcfuilon  to  North  Vietnam  In 
May.  1973. 

Stefan  Ostrach.  NAHMIC  researcher  and 
doctoral  candidate  In  laljor  history  at  Univer- 
sity of  PemisyUania. 

OaU  Pressberg,  former  Harri^'j'.ug  Defeare 
Committee  and  IPC  activist,  now  a  tlatf 
member  of  AFSCs  Non-Violent  Action 
Training  I>rograni 

Terrv  Provance,  fonuer  organi/.er  with  Har- 
risburg  Defense  Commltte*.  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers Project  and  Medical  Aid  for  Indochina, 
now  the  national  coordinator  for  the  APSC's 
Stop  the  B  1  Bomber  National  Peace  Con- 
version Campaign 

Brewster  Rhodes.  CNFP  afafT,  Coalition  to 
Stop  Funding  the  War  field  director  from 
June,   1974.  to  Apnl,   1976 

BariTT  Schneider,  staff  consultant  to  Mili- 
tary Affairs  and  Arms  Control  committee.^  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law. 

Mark  Shanahan,  Midwest  ref;lonnl  travel- 
ler orgnni/.er  for  CDPP. 
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Ed  .Sn.\dcr,  executive  secretary,  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation;  baa 
worked  on  Capitol  HIU  for  20  years  and 
served  2  years  with  the  Quaker  Service  iu 
Southeast  Asia;  co-chairman  of  CffFP. 

Patrick  Tobin,  Washington  representative 
ILWU. 

Joe  Volk,  AFSC  regional  Peace  Education 
Secretary. 

Cynthia  Wedel.  president.  World  Covmcil  of 
Churches:  national  chairman  of  volunteers. 
Red  Cross 

The  material  distributed  at  the  fiscal 
1977  conference  throws  such  light  on  the 
bias  and  direction  of  the  disarmament 
lobby  that  I  plan  a  continuing  .series  of 
rcpoits  on  this  subject. 


Cr.S.   MORALITY,  AND  SCHORR 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NKW    TOBK 
IN   1  ilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  IIVKS 

Tuesday    March  23,  1976 

M>  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
.<;aici  ijefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  investi- 
gation being  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  into 
the  "leak"  of  the  Pike  report  and  tlie 
suspension  of  Daniel  Schorr  by  CBS  for 
the  part  he  allegedly  had  In  making  tlio 
reitort  available  to  the  Village  Voice. 

Ii\  my  opinion,  national  security  is 
damaged  more  by  suppressing  the  Pike 
report  than  by  releasing  it,  for  a  nia.ior 
ptirt  of  our  Nation's  healtli  depends  on 
the  publics  ability  to  leani  about  and 
cori-ect  misdeeds  done  by  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Incier.iit  Badhuar  of  the  Federal  Tiiut  .s 
has  written  an  excellent  piece  on  the 
contioversy  as  it  appears  from  a  news- 
man's point  of  view,  and  I  include  its  text 
IP  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CB3.    Mor..M.ITY,    AND   SCHliRR 

(By  Inderjlt  Badhwan 

Su  now  it's  fashionable  for  all  us  joiirn.U- 
iots  to  shake  our  heads  and  cluck  our  tongues 
in  condemnation  of  Dan  Schorr  the  CBS 
newsman  who  has  Ijeen  put  In  Umbo  by  net- 
work brass  for  giving  his  copy  of  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  report  to  The  Village 
Voice  new.spaper. 

It's  our  little  snckcloth-and-ashes  routine 
Our  own  morality  trip  calculated  to  Imprests 
our  critics  that  we  sanctimonious  guardians 
of  the  First  Amendment  will  fearlessly  Indict 
a  brother  journalist  wlio  has  violated  an 
ethical  code. 

Wliat  code,  v.  ntten  or  unwrllten,  Dan 
Schorr  busted,  the  Lord  and  Schorr's  CBS 
bosses  alone  know.  All  I  can  say  is  tliat  our 
current  j'accvsc  high  lias  blinded  ua  to  u 
central  result: 

Dan  Schorr  has  been  silenced.  Perhaps  i;«e 
most  out.standing  and  fearless  investigative 
reporter  of  a  news  medium  who.se  reporters 
think  that  a  20-second  blurb  on  Henn,-  Kis- 
.singer's  late.st  Jetiiierary  is  ne.iv.<>,  is  no  longer 
telling  us  about  governmental  venality, 

Aiid  that  Is  what  the  government  wanttd 
One  less  newsman  who  Is  not  a  handout 
reader.  CBS  brass  accomplished  for  the  ad- 
ministration what  even  Richard  Nixon,  arch 
enemy  of  the  press,  cotildn't  do  with  his 
phony  FBI  investigation  of  Schorr. 

And  ino.-t  of  UK  newsmen  shook  our  head^ 
and  Said  maylje  Dan  deserved  It  as  we 
scurried  for  our  next  handout.  The  pendu- 
lum,   as    Sciioir    said,    lias    swung    toward 
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secrecy.  Maybe  President  Ford  will  give  up 
the  Idea  of  locking  up  government  whlstle- 
bldwers  once  he  realizes  that  news  organiza- 
tion managers  will  do  the  Job  for  him  by 
choking  off  whlstleblower  outlets. 

But  that's  not  the  Issue,  Schorr's  col- 
leagues say.  There  was  money  involved  In 
Schorr's  deal.  The  VUlage  Voice  coughed  up 
some  moola  for  that  report,  they  cbuge. 
Schorr  says,  and  I  believe  him,  that  he  told 
the  Voice  that  if  the  paper  wanted  to  make  a 
contribution,  it  could  do  so  to  the  Reporter's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 

That  committee,  incidentally,  came  into 
being  during  the  period  Agnew  and  bis 
henchmen  had  been  unleashed  on  the  press, 
to  help  enactment  of  shield  laws  and  to  rep- 
resent newsmen  threatened  with  JaU  for  re- 
fusing to  reveal  their  sotu-ces. 

So,  the  phrase  "financial  transaction,"  in 
this  society  built  on  the  backs  of  the  sales- 
man and  pecuniary  gain,  suddenly  becomes 
the  chief  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  our  moral 
rearmament,  to  be  used  against  Schorr. 

The  irony  is  that  if  Schorr  had  reaUy 
wanted  to  make  money  for  himself,  he  could 
legitimately  have  freelanced  the  report  in  a 
series  of  articles — or  In  one  big  one — to  any 
number  of  national  magazines  that  would 
have  paid  him  handsomely.  Most  news  orga- 
nizations do  not  object  to  their  big-name 
writers  writing  for  different  publications  so 
long  as  they  do  not  upstage  their  own  pub- 
lications. And  Schorr  had  done  his  duty  to 
CBS  by  reporting  most  of  what  was  in  the  in- 
teUigence  committee  report,  on  the  network. 
So  it's  hard  to  charge  him  with  disloyalty. 

Financial  transaction.  I  think  one  of  th» 
most  despicable  financial  transactions  was 
when  Schorr's  bosses  agreed  to  pay  convicted 
Watergate  felon  H.  R.  Haldeman  for  an  in- 
terview. I  suppose  It  would  have  been  O.K. 
for  Schorr  to  have  obtained  the  intelligence 
conamittee  report  by  paying  a  congressman 
a  tidy  sum,  but  its  not  OX.,  for  him  to  give 
the  report  to  another  publication  and  sug- 
gest that  If  a  contribution  is  made.  It  go  to 
one  of  the  only  groups  in  the  country  ac- 
tively fighting  for  First  Amendment  r^bts. 
Strange  are  the  twists  or  corporate  morality. 

Financial  transaction.  I  don't  suppose  the 
New  York  Times  made  any  money  out  of  its 
paperback  version  of  the  Pentagon  papers,  or 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  newspaper  for  the  Watergate  book 
and  film. 

Norman  Mailer  wrote  about  the  deteriora- 
tion of  Journalists  as  human  beings.  He 
pointed  out  that  reporters  start  out  in  their 
business  with  hearts  and  minds.  As  tbey 
cover  situations  they  imbibe  a  variety  of  ex- 
periences, only  a  few  of  which  fit  the  nar- 
row category  of  the  news  they  write.  The 
most  essential  elements  of  what  tbey  experi- 
ence are  stored  at  the  back  of  their  minds, 
and  rarely  used  or  expressed.  Ultimately, 
this  part  of  their  mind  decays,  rots  for 
lack  of  use,  and  the  reporters  themselves  die 
a  little. 

I  suppose  most  reporters  struggle  with  this. 
What  do  we  do  with  thp  gestalt  of  our  experi- 
ence? Do  we  deny  that  part  of  it  which  can- 
not be  used  as  news?  Or  do  we  nourish  it  so 
it  can  flourish  within  us  and  help  us  grow 
as  human  beings.  What  part  are  we  activists, 
shaped  into  action  by  experience,  and  what 
part  "objeotlve'*  Joixrnalists?  Do  the  stand- 
ard definitions  of  "professionalism"  deprive 
tis  of  our  own  humanism? 

Ever  since  journalism  school,  a  fistful  of 
years  ago,  I  have  watched  Schorr.  Serious, 
unsmiling,  goggle-eyed  behind  his  thick 
glasses,  he  made  the  wasteland  come  alive 
with  stories  other  reporters  hardly  ever 
touched.  But  there  was  more  to  him.  The 
man  seemed  to  feel.  There  was  heart  in  fais 
reporting,  and  his  brow  was  always  fur- 
rowed— not  with  the  sagacity  and  punditry  of 
Eric  Sevareid — but  with  concern  and  despair. 
He  seemed  to  want  to  do  something  about 
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what  he  was  telling  bis  audience,  but  the 
medium  limited  him. 

So  when  he  gave  the  intelligence  report 
to  The  VUlage  Voice  be  had  In  a  sense  loos- 
ened the  shackles  of  tiie  soul-destroying  pro- 
fessionalism that  binds  us  all.  Schorr  was 
free  at  last.  He  did  what  had  to  be  done. 
It  was  important  to  him  that  the  public  saw 
that  report. 

His  voice  is  now  silenced.  He  had  been  con- 
fined to  purgatory  wbile  lesser  men  babble 
on.  So  let  us — we  Journalists — think  a  while 
before  Jumping  onto  the  holier-than-Schorr 
bandwagon.  Let  tis,  instead,  observe  a  min- 
ute's silence  in  respect  for  a  fallen  comrade 
who  may  have  been  silenced  forever. 


HARRY  WILES,  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing my  good  friend,  Harry  'Wiles  of  Tope- 
ka,  Kans.,  the  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  to  the  House  Vet- 
erans Committee. 

A  native  of  Stafford  County,  Kans., 
Wiles  served  in  World  War  n  as  an  of- 
ficer in  Naval  Intelligence.  After  the  war, 
he  Joined  the  Courtney  M.  Long  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  in  St.  John,  Kans.  where 
he  was  elected  Judge  advocate  and  post 
commander.  In  the  Kansas  Ametican 
Legion.  Wiles  has  been  State  judge  advo- 
cate. State  vice  commander,  and  State 
commander,  as  well  as  aiding  in  many 
advisory  capacities. 

Nationally,  he  has  served  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Commission,  Distin- 
guished Guest  Committee,  and  as  na- 
tional Vice  commander.  Always  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  our  great  coun- 
try and  its  veterans.  Commander  Wiles 
testified  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  presented  the  American 
legion's  legislative  action  program  to 
that  committee.  I  would  like  to  share 
Commander  Wiles'  testimony  with  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Statement    of    HAaar    G.    Wn.Es,    N.\tional 

COMMANDEB  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  BE- 
FORE THE  House  Committee  on  Vetterans' 
Affairs,  March  2,  1976 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  first  task,  today,  is  to  express  to 
this  distinguished  Committee  the  thanks  said 
appreciation  of  The  American  Legion  for  the 
opportunity  to  p.resent  to  you  our  legislative 
program  for  the  year  of  1976.  One  of  the  sig- 
nal honors  associated  with  the  office  of  Na- 
tional Commander  to  which  I  was  elected  at 
our  last  National  Convention,  is  that  of 
representing  before  this  Committee,  our 
2,700,000  members  who  belong  to  some  16,000 
posts  throughout  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  in  28  foreign  countries.  I 
am  mindful  of  this  honor,  and  I  assure  you 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  it. 

America  is  approaching  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  her  birth  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  During  that  time,  every  generation 
of  Americans  has  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
war.  The  military  history  of  this  coimtry  is  a 
glorlotis  <me.  And  no  chapter  of  that  history 
reflects    more    honorably    on    the    valor    of 
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American  arms  than  that  of  the  most  recent 
war  in  which  we  have  regarded.  Those 
who  fought  and  served  during  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  deserve,  perhaps  more 
than  the  military  effort  of  some  other  gener- 
ations of  Americans,  the  recognition  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  feels  very  strongly  about  tbis.  'The 
men  and  women  who  carried  America's  cause 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam  were  confronted 
by  problems  that  did  not  affect  those  who 
fought  the  nation's  earlier  wars.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  here  to  recite  details  of  the 
national  trauma  that  accompanied  America's 
path  through  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But,  I  am 
sure  we  can  aU  agree  that  if  it  was  a  difficult 
experience  for  the  American  people,  it  was 
far  more  so  for  America's  sons  and  daughters, 
who  were  required  to  follow  the  fiag  to  far 
places,  and  to  risk  their  Uves  and  their  bodies 
for  an  Ul-defined  cause.  Of  course,  this  diffi- 
cult period  of  our  history  is  now  behind  us. 
and  we  are  on  the  path  to  healing  the 
wounds  that  It  infiicted.  But,  the  imp<N-tant 
point  I  make  here  is  that  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  the  war  are  stiU  with  us.  And,  if 
this  nation  ever  hstd  a  debt  to  its  war  vet- 
eraiis,  it  assuredly  has  a  most  particular  one 
to  these  veterans. 

I  know  that  much  has  been  done  for  our 
Vietnam  war  veterans.  They  are,  in  fact,  en- 
titled to  the  full  range  of  the  veterans 
benefits  program.  And  certainly,  for  those 
things  which  have  been  done  for  them,  much 
credit  is  due  tliis  Committee.  And  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  the  Committee  and 
its  members  the  appreciation  of  the  American 
Legion  for  the  effort  that  has  been  made. 
to  look  to  the  needs  of  Vietnam  war  veterans. 
However,  I  iielleve  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
additional  point  that  our  obligation  to  these 
veterans  has  not  been  fulfiUed.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  of  us  continue  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  their  needs  and  their  problems,  and  to 
he  responsive  in  a  constructive  and  timely 
fashion.  Vietnam  war  veterans  returned  from 
difficult  service  to  a  nation  that  was  plung- 
ing into  a  severe  recession.  This  has  made  It 
very  difficult  for  many  of  them  to  complete 
their  readjustment,  and  to  establish  them- 
selves in  a  satisfactory  situation  in  the  civil- 
ian community.  We  know  that  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  affecting  the  youngest  element  of 
Vietnam  veterans  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  national  uneanployment  picture.  These 
young  men  and  women  need  to  be  equipped 
with  skills  that  will  enable  tbem  to  be  com- 
petitive on  the  job  market.  We  think  that 
some  progress  is  being  made,  but  we  know, 
too.  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  l>efore 
this  particular  problem  is  solved. 

We,  of  the  American  Legion,  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Congress,  acting  through  this 
Committee,  will  follow  through  In  its  tradi- 
tional role  in  identifying  and  responding  to 
the  needs  of  our  youngest  generation  of  vet- 
erans. History  tells  us,  that  following  all  of 
our  nation's  wars,  it  has  been  the  Congress, 
in  the  main,  that  has  concerned  itself  with 
the  needs  and  the  problems  of  veterans.  The 
result  of  that  concern  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive program  of  veterans  benefits  provided 
by  any  nation  for  its  veterans.  I  believe  that 
I  can  speak  for  all  veterans  in  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  Congress  for  what  has  been  done, 
and  our  confidence  that  as  the  late  war  re- 
cedes further  into  history.  Congress  will  not 
forget  the  veterans  who  fought;  nor  Indeed, 
any  of  our  veterans,  who  have  responded,  as 
Americans  always  have,  to  their  country's 
caU. 

For  our  part,  I  pledge  to  this  distinguished 
Committee  that  we  will  continue  to  work 
with  you  to  solve  the  problems  of  veterans, 
and  that  we  will  strongly  support  and  assist 
your  efforts. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  now 
to  address  myself  to  certain  areas  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  The  Amralcan  Legion,  in 
our  legislative  program  for  this  2nd  Session 
of  the  94th  Congress. 
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DEATH    AND    DISABILITY    PENSION 

It  Is  the  earnest  hope  of  The  American 
Legion  that  this  year  of  1976  wtU  see  the 
accomplishment  of  the  long  needed  reform 
of  the  reterans  and  survtvora  pension  pro- 
gram. Recent  rears  have  seen  a  succession 
of  situations  In  which  veteran  and  survivor 
pensioners  have  experienced  on  the  one  hand 
an  Increase  in  social  security  benefits,  and 
on  the  other  a  threatened  corresponding  de- 
crease In  VA  pension  benefits.  Repeatedlr 
enactmenr  of  stop-gap  legislation,  usually  at 
the  end  of  a  Congressional  se8.->ion.  has  been 
necessary  to  avert  wholesale  pension  reduc- 
tions and,  In  many  Instances,  total  loss  o! 
pension.  Our  Organization  is  the  recipient 
of  an  unending  stream  of  pathetic  letter.' 
from  pensioners  who  write  uc.  literally  In 
a  panic  state  at  the  prospect  of  siifferlnj: 
substantial  loss  of  Income  -Income  they  des- 
perately need  to  meet  basic  living  cost.- 
anci  In  most  case-,  heavy  medical  expenses 
incurred  by  reason  of  the  diseases  of  age 

All  of  us  are  agreed.  I  am  sure,  that  the 
«  most  terrible  thing  that  can  confront  the 
average  citizen  is  the  prospect  of  reaching 
the  sunset  years  without  sufficient  means  to 
live  with  dignity,  and  without,  at  least,  the 
basic  requirements  for  subsistence  In  thest' 
days  of  recession  and  Inflation  thi.s  is  a  grave 
national  problem  We.  of  The  American 
Legion,  believe  the  American  pe-ple  want 
their  veterans  and  the  survivors  of  those 
veterans  who  have  died,  to  be  able  to  live 
out  their  lives  in  a  condition  that  l.s  at  least 
above  poverty  '.eve!  By  virtue  of  legl.^latlor. 
enacted  through  the  years,  we  believe  that 
Congress  fee!«i  the  same  way  We  acknowledge 
that  to  achieve  the  desired  goal,  much  ha 
been  and  is  being  done  Most  significant  I.- 
the  improved  Vete.-ans  Administration  med- 
ical care  program,  recently  advanced  b- 
Public  Law  93-82  However.  In  our  )udement 
the  basic  problem  of  the  older  veternn  can- 
not be  sohed  wlthoiu  llie  tna'-tment  of  pen- 
sion reform 

At  Its  1074  and  1975  National  Conven- 
tions, the  Legion  addressed  itself  to  this 
problem  by  devising  specific  proposal.s  for 
pension  reform.  The  b&alc  approach  we  are 
suggesting  is  that  Instead  of  a  program  that 
requires  the  constant  enactment  of  stop-gap 
legislation  Congress  should  establish  a  pro- 
gram based  on  an  Income  Boor,  which  is  se* 
above  the  poverty  level,  and  which  guaran- 
tees to  pension  beneficiaries  a  pension,  sup- 
plementing their  Income  from  other  so.irces 
that  wlU  place  :hem  above  that  poverty  level 
The  concept  is  relatively  simple.  By  gearing 
the  guaranteed  Income  to  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Index,  the  constant  need  for  remediai 
legislation  'vill  be  eliminated.  It  is  our  hope 
that-  the  Conunittee  will  address  itself  to 
this  major  problem  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  that  legislation  can  be  developed 
that  will  achieve  the  goal  I  have  outlined 
I  pledge  the  support  of  The  American  Legion 
for  any  proposed  legislation  that  will  do  so 

VETFR.WS     .\Dr'INtSTR.\nON     FISCA!       YFAR      19TT 

BfDcrr 

The  Fisca:  Ve..:-  1977  Budget  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, calls  for  appropriations  totaling  18  1 
billion  dollars  This  is  a  decrease  of  1.4  bil- 
lion dollai's  from  the  total  approprlatlon.s 
for  the  VA  for  fiscal  year  1976.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  The  American  Legion  that  the 
redactioi..5  proposed  by  tiie  President  are  too 
severe,  that  they  are  uurealistic  lu  terms  of 
the  needs  of  established  veterans  programs, 
a. '.a  that  they  are  not  Justified  given  the 
present   state  of   national   affairs 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  present  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  VA  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1077.  However.  I  will  mention  briefly,  certain 
specific  recommendations  of  the  President 
with  which  v.e  are  In  immediate  disagree- 
ment. 

For  eiample.  the  oew  Budget  propoaM  to 
.s.i->  e  $623  5  milliou  dollars  by  resclndlug  the 
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ten  y*ar  delimiting  period  that  was  provided 
by  Public  Law  93  337.  There  in  absolutely 
no  juBtlflcatlon  (or  the  proposed  restriction. 
The  two  year  exteielon  of  education  t>ene- 
flte  waa  c*refully  thought  out  during  prep- 
aration of  PubUc  Law  93-337,  and  the  grant- 
ing of  this  extension  is  as  valid  now  as  it 
wskb  in  1974. 

The  new  Budget  proposes  the  savicg  of 
So  million  dollars  through  the  elimination 
of  what  the  Bud(;et  refers  to  as  duplicate 
Pedeal  burial  benefits.  We  have  been  over 
thin  road  before,  and  Itappily.  Congress  did 
not  agree  with  earlier  proposals  of  this 
kind  The  term  '  duplicate  Federal  burial 
beuehts."  ret'ers  to  the  fact  that  luaay  vet- 
erans arc  entitled  ti>  both  the  '■ccial  .securitv 
death  benefit  and  the  VA  burial  allowance. 
To  cull  these  benetits  di^phi  ates  is  a  mis- 
statement tf  fact.  Tlie  social  security  death 
benefit  h  an  earned  benefit,  for  which  the 
veteran  pavs  la  direct  lavatmn  upon  wage-. 
Just  as  do  all  employed  pcr-nns  The  VA 
burial  ftUo.vance  is.  In  fan.  a  gratuity, 
grai.ied  l>y  the  juitum  in  lu-^  xcteraus.  and 
intended  to  Insure  that  each  veteran  shall 
have  a  dignified  and  fitting  burial  These 
are  not  duplicate  benefits 

VA  construction  programs  .irf  bi  dieted  at 
194  million  dollars  less  than  for  the  current 
FlbCiii  Year.  We  disagree  with  thia  proposed 
reduction  becau.se  one  of  the  most  .«crlous 
problems  confronting  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Is  the  reed  to  reiKivate  and  re- 
place aplns  medical  facilities  If  these  re- 
placements arc  not  completed  In  tlmely 
fashi  .11  r'.iC  VA  will  Jlnd  Itself  practicing 
second  class  medicine  by  rea.son  of  inadequate 
and  out -dated  facilities.  Presently,  the  VA 
hospital  system  Is  the  finest  in  the  world 
But  It  Is  not  going  to  stay  that  way  If  it 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  constant  advance- 
ments in  medical  technology.  To  do  this 
requires  a  major  construction  program  ex- 
tending o\er  the  next  several  years  Such  a 
program  caimot  be  maintained  with  the 
kind  of  budget  reductions  included  in  the 
proposed  VA  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1077 

We  hope  for  the  support  of  members  of 
thiS  Committee  In  an  effort  to  correct  these 
and  other  deficiencies  in  the  President.-- 
budget,  so  that  veteran-.  prot;ram,  can  be 
prop'i'rly  maintained. 

VErfBANS   ADMINISTR-^TION    PAY    SIALF.S   FuP. 
PHVSICIANS  AND   DENTliiTS 

The  American  Legion  supported  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  94  123.  known  as  the 
•Veterans  AdmlnLstratlon  Physician  and 
Den'i-t  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1975."  This 
waa  •'top-gap  legislation.  Intended  to  fore- 
stall a  disastrous  loss  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists from  the  VA  medical  care  program, 
threatened  by  reason  of  the  completely  In- 
adequate pay  scales  that  prevailed  for  these 
profe~--:onal  (ategortp.s  In  tlie  VA  system.  We 
believe  the  purpose  Intended  was  accom- 
plished Some  immediate  relief  in  the  form 
of  added  compensation  wu.s  provided.  An 
esseiitial  element  of  the  law.  however,  was 
Section  4  thereof,  which  calls  for  a  study  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
looking  to  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
problem  of  professional  compensation  with- 
in the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery The  required  study  Is  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  by  August  31,  1976.  The  Amerl- 
cati  Legion  anticipates  the  study  will  result 
In  legislation  that  will  provide  a  definitive 
solution  to  the  serious  problem  of  recruiting 
and  retaining  within  the  VA.  an  adequate 
number  of  thoroughly  qualified  physicians 
ar.d  dentists. 

PubUc  Law  94-123.  while  it  alleviated  the 
critical  problem  created  by  the  disparity  In 
professional  salaries  In  tlie  health  profes- 
sion, as  between  the  VA,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  private  sector,  tu  reality  ac- 
centuated an  additional  problem  caused  by 
salary  differentials  affecting  executive  level 
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employees  within  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. We  are  now  confronted  with  instances 
of  Hospital  Directors  who  are  salaried  at  a 
lesser  level  than  certain  staff  professionals. 
This  discrepancy  in  salary  scales  cannot  but 
create  confusion,  discouragement  and  low- 
ered morale  within  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. The  American  Legion  urges  that  this 
Committee  address  itself  to  this  problem 
during  the  current  session,  and  develop  a 
solution  that  will  be  both  economically  fea- 
sible and  fair  to  V^A  career  employees.  Tlas 
Is  the  only  way  in  which  there  can  be 
achieved  the  stall  stability  that  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  that  veterans  will  receive  the 
full  measure  of  service  that  Is  due  them 
when  they  approach  the  VA  for  those  bene- 
iile    to  which   they   are   entitled   by   law. 

rEIlMITINC     DATE    FOB    VIETNAM     ERA     VETER.^NS 
EDCCATlOr;  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  American  Legion  has  encountered 
misunderstanding  regarding  its  position  on 
the  cstabllrhment  of  a  delimiting  date  for 
tlie  Vietr.pm  Era  veterans  education  as- 
slstp.nce  program  We  are  still  trying  to  dis- 
pel this  misunderstanding.  The  fact  Is  tha' 
The  American  Legion,  as  author  of  the  ori- 
ginal G.I.  Bill,  stood  among  the  foremost  of 
those  .seeking  readjustment  programs  for 
Vietnam  ve'erans  However,  at  the  thne  of 
enactment  of  the  original  G.I.  Bill,  and  the 
subsequent  provision  of  similar  programs 
for  veterans  of  later  wars,  The  American 
Legion  had  clearly  in  mind  that  tliese  were 
readjustment  programs  for  war  veterans.  We 
believe  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  citizen  soldiers  who  fight 
America's  wars  and  those  who  choose  the 
mUitary  profesolons  as  a  peacetime  career 

The  fact  is  that  the  war  In  Soiitheast 
A.=la  was  ended  by  Proclamation  of  the 
President  on  May  7.  1975  It.  therefore,  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  Congress,  acting 
with  due  deliberation,  to  set  a  delimiting 
date  for  those  wartime  programs  that  were 
established  to  facilitate  the  readjustment 
of  the  men  and  women  who  served  during 
the  lute  war. 

If  Cout;res.i.  desires  to  establish  a  new  past- 
^,e^vl■e  edu •atloti  program,  as  a  career  in- 
centive for  t};e  All  Volunteer  Armed  Forces. 
such  a  program  should  be  clearly  identified 
and  funded,  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  present  Vietnam  Era  veterans  edu- 
cation assistance  program. 

It  is  important  lor  the  nation  to  know^  and 
t'>  be  able  to  Identify  the  cont  of  the  wnrs 
in  which  U  engages  And  It  Is  Important  for 
the  American  people  to  know  what  they  are 
paying  for  in  the  various  Congresslonally  en- 
acted benefit  programs. 

Tlie  issue  here  Is  not  whether  certain  dis- 
advantaged grotips  within  our  society  should 
be  aided  by  Federally  funded  programs,  nor 
whether  tlie  edtication  industry  needs  the 
infusion  of  funds  that  come  with  such  pro- 
grams. The  Issue  is:  have  necessary  and  ade- 
quate readjustment  programs  been  provided 
for  tliose  who  served  during  the  Vietnam 
war:  and  have  these  programs  been  marked 
down  as  a  cost  of  that  war.  That  Is  what 
The  American  Ijeglon  Is  saying,  and  we  think 
It  is  Important,  now  and  for  the  future. 

We  commend  the  action  taken  by  the 
House,  in  approving  H.R  9576.  It  is  our  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  be  adopted  by  tlie 
Congre.-s  during  the  present  session. 

N.^TIONAl.    HEALTH    INSt  RANCT 

Tlie  American  Legion  observes,  with  close 
interest,  the  continuing  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  National  Health  Insurance.  Veterans 
have  a  very  real  stake  in  the  outcome  of  that 
debate.  We  are  aware  that  the  President  has 
Indicated  he  will  not  send  up  to  Congress  a 
plan  for  National  Health  Insurance  during 
the  present  session.  We  know  that  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  continue  to  study  this 
matter,  and  we  anticipate  that  at  some  point, 
specific  legislation  will  be  developed  and  that 
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Congress  will  come  to  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  nation  abouM  ha.n  Mii- 
t  ioiial  Health  Insurance,  and  if  ao.  what  form 
it  should  take. 

We  know  that  the  preparation  of  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Investigation  of  the  vast  im- 
plications of  National  Health  Insuraoce  for 
the  Amerlctm  people  will  be  worked  out  in 
other  Committees  of  the  Congress.  We  trust, 
however,  that  this  Committee,  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  welfare  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  will  watch  carefully  vrtiat 
transpires  on  this  most  important  subject. 
And  certainly,  each  Member  will  participate 
in  the  final  decision  that  is  made. 

Very  simply,  the  overriding  concern  of  The 
American  Legion  is  that  any  plan  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  that  may  become 
law  shall  not  endanger  the  integrity  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  veterans.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is 
now  thirty  yeaiB  old.  Its  oontrtbutton  to  the 
field  of  medicine  has  been  tremendous.  To- 
day, the  VA  medical  care  program  la  not 
only  the  largest,  but,  it  is  also  the  finest 
system  of  ^ealth  care  delivery  in  the  nation. 
The  care  suad  services  it  is  rendering  to  vet- 
erans are  bimfi  to  the  total  program  of  vet- 
erans benefit^  that  hae  been  developed 
through  the  yedrs  since  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War.  The  VA  system  has  become  a 
key  element  of  medical  education.  Its  re- 
search programs  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science. 

In  the  judgment  of  The  American  Legion. 
If  the  VA  medical  care  program,  as  it  Is  now 
functioning.  Is  tampered  with.  Its  viability 
win  be  jec^ardized.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  VA  system  can  maintain  Its  present  state 
of  excellence  If  Its  Integrity  is  fractured  or 
diminished  by  its  merger  with  other  hetdth 
care  programs.  We,  of  The  American  Legion, 
are  most  anxious  that  this  shall  not  happen. 

Specifically,  it  is  our  hope  that  tlie  Mieni- 
bers  of  this  Committee  will  support  our  re- 
quest that  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Health  Insurance  program  ahall  include 
specific  guarantees  of  the  int^rity  of  the  VA 
medical  program  as  one  to  be  "irtnta'nwl 
and  operated  exclusively  for  the  care  Oif 
veterans.  We  believe  It  to  be  essential  that 
these  guarantees  be  written  into  NatUHial 
Health  Insurance  legislation.  If  that  is  not 
done  we  foresee  a  very  real  danger  tiiat  tile 
VA  system,  at  some  point,  will  be  ttireatened 
with  merger  into  a  comprehensive  national 
health  care  plan,  and  If  that  should  happen, 
health  care  for  veterans  will.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, be  adversely  affected. 

A  further  word  on  this  subject  should  be 
said  about  the  possibility  that  a  comprehen- 
sive National  Health  Instuance  plan  may  be 
preceded  by  some  form  of  nationally  ad- 
ministered catastrophic  health  Insurance.  We 
believe  that  catastrophic  health  insurance 
also  must  be  studied  carefully,  to  insure  that 
even  In  Its  limited  form  it  does  not  contain 
a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  VA  system. 
I  assure  you  that  The  American  Legion  will 
continue  to  be  alert,  and  will  seek  to  be 
heard  by  the  Committees  that  have  this 
matter  in  charge.  But,  we  of  the  Legion, 
know  full  well  that  the  safeguarding  of 
veterans'  Interests  requires  that  we  have  the 
active  support  and  assistance  of  our  friends 
in  the  Congress. 

JOBS    FOR     VETERANS 

All  of  us  are  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  veteran  is  not  complete 
until  he  has  been  reestablished  in  his  com- 
munity with  a  job  that  provides  him  with 
security  and  with  an  adequate  Income  to 
meet  the  needs  of  himself  and  his  family. 
The  American  Legion  continues  to  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  excessively  high  unem- 
ployment rate  affecting  veterans,  and  espe- 
cially the  youngest  segment  of  the  veteran 
population — those  In  the  20-24  age  group. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  an>roxl- 
mately  <Hiie  million  Jobless  veterans  of  all 
wars.  828,000  of  whom  are  Vietnam  veterans, 
wtuma  unemployment  rate  is  ao.2  percent. 
Thto  is  6.2  percent  hl^nv  tiian  at  this  time 
last  year,  and  nearly  nine  percentage  points 
above  that  for  non-vetesans  in  the  same  age 
group. 

Congress  addressed  Itself  to  this  high  lui- 
employment  rate  in  approving  Title  V  of 
Public  lAW  92-MO  and  Title  IV  of  Public 
Law  98-fi08,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Beadjustonent  Acts  of  1972  and  1974.  We 
regret  that  up  to  this  time,  tiiose  sections 
of  the  laws  that  sought  to  improve  veterans' 
employment  have  not  been  effective. 

The  failtue  of  ls^>leinentation  of  these 
laws  has  several  aspects.  The  net  effect  Is 
that  unemployed  veterans  are  simply  not 
getting  the  assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
tiUed  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  spite  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  task  of  assisting  the  nation's  veter- 
ans to  find  meaningful  employment,  the  De- 
partment of  Ijab<»'  is  not  doing  the  Job.  The 
American  Legion  strongly  recommends  legis- 
lation to  authorize  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment,  and  to 
establish  the  Vetoans  En^loyment  Service 
as  a  separate  agency  within  the  D^MUtment 
of  Labor.  This  would  give  the  officer  respon- 
sible tar  veterans  employment  services  direct 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  those 
services  would  no  longer  be  a  stepchild 
within  the  D^>artment. 

We  hope  the  serious  problem  of  veterans 
employment  will  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

Once  again,  may  I  express  my  personal 
appreciation,  and  that  of  The  American 
Legion,  for  the  courteous  attention  this 
Committee  gives  to  our  recommendations 
for  legislative  action  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation's  veterans.  Through  the.  years 
it  has  been  the  Congress,  representing  as  It 
does,  the  will  of  the  American  people,  to 
which  we  have  looked  for  sympathetic 
understanding  of  veterans  problems,  and  for 
leglsaltlve  programs  that  will  help  veterans 
and  their  families.  Oiu*  foremost  concern,  as 
is  yours  I  know,  is  for  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed life  and  health  on  the  field  of  Iwttle, 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Beyond 
that,  we  are  agreed  I  am  sure,  that  all  of  us 
have  a  continuing  responsibility  to  care  for 
those  veterans  who,  whether  by  reason  of 
age  or  illness,  need  our  help.  Congress  has 
always  been  resimnslve  to  the  needs  of  veter- 
ans, and  for  that,  we,  of  The  American 
Legion,  are  deeply  grateful. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  extend  again,  as 
I  have  by  formal  Invitation,  my  sincere  wish 
that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  acting  as 
your  host  at  the  annual  dinner  we  shall  have 
this  evening  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
honoring  the  Congress.  There  you  will  have 
the  opportimity  to  greet  the  Legionnaires 
from  your  home  states,  who  have  Journeyed 
to  Washington  to  express  their  appreciation 
for  the  interest  of  the  Congress  in  the  wel- 
fare of  veterans. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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sponsored  by  the  Potomac  Appalachian 
Trail  dub. 

I  have  long  enjoyed  my  association 
with  the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail 
dub  and  its  efforts  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  Appaljichian  Trail.  The 
liarch  14  cerouony  began  with  acknowl- 
edgements by  Henry  Nlchol  of  the  PATC 
followed  by  the  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
Otto  C.  Schuetze  of  dirist  Lutheran 
diurch.  Monbers  of  the  PATC.  Gus 
Crews,  Woodle  Kennedy,  Edward  Garvey, 
Ray  Fadner,  and  Grant  Conway,  rem- 
inisced about  the  trail  and  their  adven- 
tures on  it. 

The  dedication  ceremony  in  honor  of 
Glenn  R.  Caveney  marked  a  rededication 
to  the  principles  for  which  he  stood  and 
a  renewal  of  efforts  to  preserve  for  futui-e 
generations  the  pleasures  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail.  I  salute  all  those  who 
organized  and  participated  in  tliis 
ceremony. 


CRIMES  COMMITTED  WITH  THE  USE 
OF     FQUBARlfS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14 
of  this  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Wilderness  memorial  dedi- 
cation ceremony  at  Gathland  State  Park 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  following  letter  submitted  today  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Forty  of  my  colleagues  joined  with  me 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  in  urging  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  report  out  legislation 
prescribing  mandatory  penalties  for  Fed- 
eral felonious  crimes  committed  with  the 
use  of  firearms. 

The  letter  follows : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23, 1976. 
Hon.  Pethi  W.  Rodino.  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
Rttgljum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DBAS  Mr.  Chairman:  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  recently  voted  to  recommit  H.R. 
11193  to  Its  Subcommittee  on  Crime.  Whether 
the  Committee  will  consider  similar  legisla- 
tion during  the  94th  Congress  is  question- 
able. 

Unfortunately,  consideration  of  Section 
213  of  HJl.  11193,  which  prescribes  manda- 
tory penalties  for  the  use  or  carrying  of  a 
firearm  In  the  commission  of  a  Federal  fel- 
ony might  also  be  postponed  until  1977. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  Section 
213  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation.  Al- 
though we  as  cosigners  of  this  letter  might 
not  agree  about  the  Issue  of  gun  control,  we 
do  support  the  concept  of  mandatory  sen- 
tencing as  a  method  of  deterring  crimes  com- 
mitted with  firearms. 

We  believe  this  concept  has  broad-based 
bi-partisan  support  and  should  be  considered 
by  the  94th  Congress  In  view  of  the  growing 
use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Committee  to 
promptly  consider  mandatory  sentencing  leg- 
islation and  report  It  favorably  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Members  of  Congress  Signing  Lett^ 

Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr.,  John  W.  Jenrette. 
Jr.,  J.  Kenneth  Robinson,  George  M.  O'Brien, 
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Bud    Shuiter.    James    C.    Cleveland.    Larry 
Pressler. 

Jim  Lloyd,  Willis  D.  OratUsoa,  Jr.,  Biaz 
Baucus,  Domlnlck  V.  DanlelsT^lolMrt  J.  La- 
gomarslno  Joseph  L.  Plsber.  James  T.  Broy- 
hir. 

Virginia  Smith.  David  C.  Treen.  Jerry  M. 
Patterson,  Clarence  E.  MiUer,  John  Krabe. 

Charles  B.  Hangel,  Prank  Annunzlo,  Al- 
ptionzo  Bell.  James  M.  Collins.  W.  O.  (Billi 
Hefner.  Paul  Findley. 

John  Y.  McCollister.  Stanley  N.  Lundlue. 
Turn  Bevill.  O  William  Whlteh'urst,  Matthew 
F  McHugh  PhlUp  H.  Haye>5.  Paul  N  McClos- 
key.  Jr. 

Robert  W  Edgar.  James  W.  Symington. 
Thomas  J  Do-.vr.ey.  Pierre  S.  (Pete)  du  Pont, 
Norman  E.  D'Amours.  Richard  H.  Ichord. 
JohnB.  Conlan. 

Andrew  J.  Hiixshaw,  Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Jame-^  J  Blar.jhard.  David  W  Evan:s 


THE  GREATEST  DANGER  WE  FACh 
IN  THE  NEXT  YEARS  IS  PAR.M.YSIS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    V.ISCON.SIN 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  Mi-.  Neal  R 
Peirce's  article  on  the  Sunset  bill  which 
is  being  considered  by  the  Colorado  State 
Legislature.  Today.  Mr.  Pierce  has  writ- 
ten another  tiioughtful  article  detailhv 
the  need  for  a  periodic  review  of  all  Fed- 
eral program^  and  agencies — with  y 
niandatoiy  termination  for  all  whose 
existence  could  no  longer  be  justified. 

I  would  commend  Mr  Peirce's  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
woidd  like  to  ir.serl  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point- 

The    •Si:  iii       D£::.\nd    for    Bt'RrAUCR.\nc 
JtrSTiric.\TiON 

(By  NellR.  Peirce) 

'The  great  creative  work  of  a  federal  atjen- 
cy.  •  WilUam  O.  Douglas  wrote  a  few  years 
ago,  "must  be  done  in  the  arst  decade  of  It.- 
exir-tence  If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all.  After  that 
It  l3  likely  to  become  a  p.;.sor.er  of  tiie  bi.- 
reaucracy."' 

Again  and  agaui  in  the  i93<Js,  Douglas  sug- 
gested to  Piesident  franklin  Roo»eve!t  tha' 
every  agency  createci  should  be  abolished 
after  10  years.  FDR  "would  always  roar  with 
delight  at  that  suggestion,  and  oi  ccurce 
never  did  anythirg  about  It.  " 

Tlie  Idea  of  giving  government,  agencies 
limited  life  spaas  has  never  died  out  com- 
pletely, ho  A  ever.  Every  few  years  someone 
suggests — let  ail  programs  and  agencie.' 
periodically  rejiisnfy  their  e.xi,ience.  or  face 
e.ttinction  if  they  cannot. 

And  now,  40  years  and  several  trillion  dol- 
lars of  government  spending  later,  the  Idea 
is  embodied  in  a  'sunset  '  bill  alxjut  to  pas; 
the  Colorado  Lei,;-'iruie.  and  m  similar  bills 
in  Congress. 

The  leading  CuriKres.sloual  gp(A\ioi  is  Sen- 
ate Budget  Commie  tee  Chairman  Edmund  & 
Muskie.  D-Malne.  whose  bill  would  require 
that  every  federal  regency,  commission,  board 
and  program  come  up  for  review  every  four 
yearb  on  a  rotating  basis.  Unless  Cougres; 
acted  to  extend  the  activity.  It  would  be 
abolished. 

Muskle's  cospor.'ioiN  cover  tiie  ideologira: 
spectrum — from  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont  to 
Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arlz.  The  Idea  has  been 
picked  up  by  several  liberal  House  fresh - 
mea   And  a  compaiJoti  bill,  limited  tr.  reg.- 
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Ucory  agenclen,  baa  been  introduced  by  Sen.'* 
Chvlea  H.  Peroy  R-ni.,  and  Bobert  C.  Byrd, 
D-W.Va. 

Major  hearings  on  tb«  Muskie  bill  and  re- 
Uted  measures  started  last  week  before 
Iffuskie's  Seoate  XatergoTernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  with  several  governors 
and  other  governmental  experts  scheduled 
to  testify. 

What  makes  these  propoe>al8  politlcaUy 
viable  in  the  '708,  when  they  could  be 
lauched  away  by  PDR  and  succeeding  gen- 
eri-ctons  of  national  leaders?  A  Republican 
backer  in  Colorado  says  t!ie  bill  "Incorpo- 
rates Republican  philosophy'  because  it  de- 
niaii-i-  that  government  agencies  Justlfv 
the.r  existence.  But  why  do  the  key  sponsors 
Include  many  program-happy  liberals,  some 
of  -.vhose  pet  projects  might  be  Jeopardized? 
Mu.'ikie — himself  no  slouch  at  proposing 
liberal  spending  measures  in  past  years — 
provides  some  clues  on  the  developing  sup- 
port from  the  left.  In  their  belief  that  gov- 
er.mient  ca'i  materlaUy  improve  people's 
lives,  he  savs,  the  liberals  have  successfully 
perj-iiaded  Congress  to  pile  up  program  on 
program  and  to  spend  billions  on  social 
problems,  until  today  there  are  some  1.000 
federal  domestic  assistance  programs. 

But  Conpres.^.  Muskie  adds,  has  satisfied 
itse'f  '  with  the  rhetoric  of  legislation,  leav- 
ing the  hard  work  of  Implementation— from 
rulemaking  to  evaluation — to  the  executive 
braach  And  now  these  years  of  tuattentlor. 
to  pe,iurniance  are  taking  their  toll,  as  we 
reap  a  bumper  crop  of  public  disenchant- 
ment with  s^overninent  that  can't  even  per- 
forui  the  simple  day-to-day  tasks  that  need 
to  be  done" 

^!•.^ny  liberals,  Muskie  chartjes.  are  so  de- 
fen-ive  about  the  programs  they've  passed 
thp.'  ihey  have  "become  the  defenders  of 
government,  no  matter  Its  mistakes."  In  a 
landmark  speech  to  the  Liberal  I»arty  In  New 
York  last  fall,  he  .said:  "Why  can't  liberals 
staf  raising  hell  about  a  government  so  big. 
"o  complex,  so  expensive  that  It's  draggln;* 
dcwn  every  good  program  v.-e*ve  worked  for'' 
We  must  recognize  that  an  efficient  govern- 
ment—well  managed,  cost  effective,  equi- 
table and  responsible — is  in  Itself  a  social 
good  ' ' 

Unless  some  way  Is  found  to  escape  the 
hp.ntl  of  "sufrocating  bureaucracy  "  and  to 
discrird  programs  that  aren't  working. 
Muskie  ■=:uggests,  reserves  will  be  lacking — 
"either  l;i  the  budget  or  the  public's  trust"  - 
to  enact  programs  v.'hen  new  needs  arise 

To  as'-tirp  that  the  quadrennial  review  rf 
go\evnment  progi-ams  would  be  more  than 
pro  :onna.  Muskie  and  his  cosponsors  woukl 
reqt'.lre  '.xsrh  the  executive  branch  and  ap- 
prnprlato  Congressional  committees  to  con- 
duct zero-based  reviews  and  evaluations  cf 
prOo'rani.s  coming  up  for  extension.  (The 
^ero-ba'-ed  method,  pioneered  In  government 
by  fortncr  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter's  administra- 
tion ill  Georgia,  requires  assessltig  the  effect 
of  no  expenditures  at  all  for  a  program,  and 
tlicn  gauging  the  likely  level  of  program 
qitality  and  quantity  at  various  levels  of 
fi'nding  ) 

Another  i.  poriant  feature  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  that  all  activiries  in  a  single 
functional  area  would  be  renewed  simul- 
taneoasiy.  Ail  traitsportation  i.,rot,rams,  for 
ln.stance.  would  be  evaluated  in  the  same 
year-- highway  building,  railroad  assistance, 
mass  f.ansit.  the  activities  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Department  aiid  Iiiter-iate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

lie  idea  is  that  relate!  prowrams  could 
be  judfcjtd  lot  only  on  their  o.vn  merits,  but 
also  In  coinparlKon  with  each  other  In  terms 
of  emc:enc>  in  meeting  national  needs.  Some 
could  he  continued,  others  consolidated, 
others  dropped  altogether.  Comparing  the 
238  federal  health  programs  on  the  books, 
for  Instance.  Congress  might  decide  that 
most  of  them  could  be  scrapped  in  favor 
of  sotne  form  of  national  health  Insurance, 
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At  a  minimum,  the  process  would  trigger 
eltmlnatlon  of  many  outmoded  uid  useles.s 
government  programs  and  agencies  that  now 
hold  on,  year  by  year,  through  sheer  Inertia 
because  no  one  in  Oongrees  Is  wUllng  to 
undertake  the  battle  to  assure  their  demise. 
The  onus  would  be  on  btireaucracies  to 
perform  weU  and  prove  solid  groimds  for 
their  continued  existence,  lest  they  face 
their  last  "sunset"  on  the  next  turn  of  the 
four-year  cycle,  (The  only  exempt  federal 
programs  would  be  those  under  which  in- 
dividuals make  pa.\-niente  in  expectation  of 
later  compensation,  mcludlng  social  security, 
medicare  and  civil  service  retirement.) 

At  a  maxmium,  the  process  would  trlgetr 
concentrated  Congressional  and  national 
debate  on  where  the  country  stands,  what 
it  can  afford,  and  wliat  the  top  program 
priorities  are  in  each  policy  area.  This  kind 
of  debate  rarely  emerges  under  the  preser- 
system— but  may  be  Indispensable  in  the 
dawning  era  of  severely  restricted  govern- 
ment revenue  sources. 

The  sunset  proposal  is  "fraught  with  risk, 
according  to  Denver  attorney  Craig  Barne-r 
a  member  of  the  Colorado  Common  Cause 
board   and   originator  of  the   idea   in   tliat 
state.     "If    jeopardizes    obviously    beneficial 
program-s— programs  V7e  Uberals  have  fough. 
for  for  generations  at  a  time."  (Barnes  mlglr 
have    added    It    also    Imperils    less    cleai-! 
"hberal"    programs,    from    foreign    mllltar 
assistance  to  farm  subsidies. ) 

The  trend  of  the  past  60  years.  Barne- 
added,  "has  been  to  delegate  more  and  more 
of  the  business  of  the  people  to  bureauc- 
racies, including  nmny  relatively  obscure 
and  hard-to-flnd  agencies.  Sunset  retrieves 
issues  from  their  immersion  In  the  bureauc- 
racy and  resubmits  them  to  politics.  That  s 
good  in  and  of  Itself.  It  says  to  the  people— 
this  Is  a  democracy,  you  once  again  have  a 
chance,  through  pressure  on  your  legislature 
to  speak." 

And  while  sunset  Is  a  "frightening  proF- 
pect "  for  some  people,  Barnes  said.  "tb( 
Justification  \a  that  the  republic  can  grind 
to  a  halt — we  can  grind  out  creativltv  anc 
sterUize  ourselves— If  we  don't  risk  change 
The  greater  danger  we  face  In  the  next  year? 
Is  paralysis — and  perhaps  revolution  as  a 
result  of  goverimaenfs  Inability  to  function 
So  while  we  run  these  risks — and  do  not  do 
BO  lightly — we  do  so  because  the  republic 
is  not  flourishing  " 


APPLIED  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 
SERVICE  AWARDS.  1976 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    JIARYL.^ND 

I.\   »Hi.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadat/.  March  23,  1976 

Wr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  it 
was  iny  privilege  to  participate  in  an  im- 
portant awards  ceremony  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Applied  Physics  Lab- 
oratory in  Howaid  County.  The  progvaiv; 
was  to  present  5-.  10-,  and  15-year  serv- 
ice awards  to  employee;  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

It  v.as  an  honor  to  join  tlie  emulovep > 
of  the  John"^  Hopkins  University  Applied 
Fli.vsics  Laboratory  for  this  ceremony. 
Dr.  A.  Kossiakoff,  director  of  the  labora- 
tory, extended  greetings  to  the  assembled 
employees  followed  by  remarks  by  me. 

Over  100  employees  were  honored  for 
15  years  of  service  and  a  like  number 
were  presented  with  mementos  for  10  and 
5  years'  service.  I  have  always  been  struck 
by  tl\e  pride  of  the  APL  employees  in 
their  work  fnd  in  the  achievements  of 
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the  laboratory  for  the  Nati<m  waA  its  de- 
fense efforts.  I  commend  all  of  tbe  on- 
ployees  for  their  dedication  and  their  in- 
terest in  serrlng  the  laboratory  and  tbe 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

presently  enrolled  in  ocrilege  and  in  pre- 
venting ttielr  benefits  from  e»itfring  ttiis 
year,  I  In'vlte  my  colleagues  to  join  In  an 
endeavor  to  repeal  tiie  Jime  1  explzstlon 
date  of  veterans'  educational  benefits. 


EXPIRATION  OF  VETERANS'  EDU- 
CA'nONAL  ASSISTANCE  BENE- 
PTTB 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NXW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HODBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  apeaktr,  on  June  1. 
1976.  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  93-437.  the 
Veterans'  Education  and  RebabHitatian 
Amendments  Act  of  1975,  the  10-year 
time  period  within  which  veterans  must 
utll^e  their  educational  assistance  ben- 
efits, expires.  For  many  veterans  who  are 
heads  of  households  and  who  have  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  this  luro- 
gram  because  of  occupatkxial  and  family 
demands,  this  expiration  date  means  a 
forfeiture  of  their  opportunity  to  receive 
academic  training  and  to  enhance  their 
personal  and  professional  devek^nnent. 
For  the  480,000  veterans  ^^o  are  cur- 
rently receiving  educational  assistance 
benefits,  tlie  June  1  deadline  will  result 
in  an  abrupt  termination  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Debate  over  veterans'  educational  beaa.- 
eflts  has  centered  primarily  on  the  reha- 
bilitation and  readjustment  reasons  for 
enacting  such  prt^rams  and  a  time  lim- 
itation to  pi^vent  the  assistance  from 
becoming  a  continuing  benefit.  In  my 
view,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  arguments  are 
not  properly  emphasizing  the  crux  of 
this  issue.  Veterans'  educational  benefits 
should  be  based  upon  the  extent  of  and 
the  <qn)ortunity  for  educati<mal  assist- 
ance, and  not  on  any  time  limltatkms 
within  which  the  benefit  is  to  be  utUiaed. 
Rehabilitation  and  readjustmoit  are  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  veteran's  transi- 
tion from  military  to  civilian  life,  and 
they  are  important  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing veterans'  educational  programs, 
but  we  must  also  focus  on  restoring  to 
the  veteran  the  educational  opportunity 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  years  spent  in  mili- 
tary service  to  the  Nation.  On  this  issue, 
the  time  limitation  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-337  misses  the  crucial  point — 
once  the  education  assistance  benefit  is 
defined  and  the  program  established, 
then  the  benefit  should  vest  for  the  vet- 
eran. He  should  be  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  imtil  he  has  utilized  all 
of  his  benefits.  Only  the  veteran  can  de- 
termine when  to  use  those  benefits;  it  is 
his  decision  and  only  he  should  make  it, 
for  that  decision  effects  his  needs  as  well 
as  his  personal  and  professional  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  requested  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  ttie  Veterans' 
Affairs  Cconmittee,  tiie  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  to  reexunine  those 
measures  before  his  c(nmnittee  that  eUm- 
Inate  the  time  limitation  provisions 
from  educational  assistance  programs. 
In  the  interest  of  avoiding  the  disruptian 
of  the  education  of  the  480,000  veterans 


CONGRESS  TAKING  A  NEW.  HARD 
LOOK  AT  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  is  taking  a  new, 
hard  look  at  the  Federal  budget  and 
hoping  to  find  areas  for  practical  adjust- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  UJ5.  taxpayer,  an 
article  in  the  Sunday  Star  by  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague,  Hastings 
Keith,  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  of 
special  interest.  As  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
that  would  produce  the  corrections  Mr. 
Keith  suggests,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  Members  as  one  of  complete  ob- 
jectivity and  accuracy. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Astonishing  C!ost  of  That  1  Percent 

AOD-ON  IN  FEDEKAL  PENSIONS 

(By  Hastings  Keith) 

On  March  1,  tbe  pensions  of  millions  of 
federal  retirees  moved  up  again.  This  in- 
crease, mandated  by  tbe  Congress  in  1969, 
was  intended  to  allow  the  retiree's  pension  to 
keep  pace  with  increases  in  the  Oonininner 
Price  Index — ^but  tbe  fact  Is  that  elnsx  its 
enactment  in  i960  It  has  overocmqienEated 
federal  retirees  by  almost  $1  bUUon. 

The  "1  per  cent  add-on."  or  "kldcer,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  was  intended  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time-lag  that  occurs  be- 
tween tbe  actual  cost-of-living  increase 
and  the  effective  date  of  tbe  adjustment. 

So  Uie  amendment  adds  1  per  cent  to  tbe 
cost  of  Uving  formula  each  time  an  increaae 
takes  place.  Tbe  problem  arises — and  tbe 
overcompensation  occurs — ^because  Congress 
did  not  anticipate  the  frequency  of  the  ad- 
justments, and  apparently  did  not  realize 
that  the  l  per  cent  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  pension,  compounding  the 
benefits. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  overcom- 
pensation is  so  mind-boggling  that  neither 
the  federal  retiree  nor  the  pubUc  nor  Con- 
gress seems  to  grasp  Its  significance. 

Inasmuch  as  my  own  pension  as  a  re- 
tired congressman  with  20  years  of  federal 
service  is  quite  typical  of  that  of  the  upper- 
level  Civil  Service  and  military  retiree,  here 
are  its  significant  features: 

The  pension  has  jtunped  In  three  years 
from  $1,560  a  month  to  $2,200  a  month — 
and  $200  of  this  $2,200  represents  tbe  I  per 
cent  add-ons.  Thus  the  pension  has  out- 
paced the  cost-of-living  increase. 

If  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  at  a  6  per 
cent  rate  per  year,  my  pension  in  15  years 
(at  the  end  of  my  Ufe  expectancy)  will  be 
$6,000  per  month  and  $1,000  of  this  will  be 
above  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

At  a  6  per  cent  annual  rate  of  Inflation, 
I  will  have  received — solely  as  the  result  of 
the  1  per  cent  add-on — a  total  of  about  $30,- 
000  above  the  cost-of-living  increase  during 
my  life  expectancy. 

(I  should  mention  that  I  am  also  receiving 
an  additions  $581  monthly  pension  as  a 
retired  Army  Reservist,  and  that  my  active 
duty  ttane  counts  toward  both  the  (Svll  Serv- 
ice and  the  Reserve  pension.  Both  pensions 
hav»  tbe  cost-of-living  increase,  and  both 
have  the  l  per  cent  add-on) . 
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My  pensions,  of  course,  are  much  more 
gt:terous  than  tbe  pwwlnn  at  tbe  avnage 
career  cMl  iiuiniit — sad  I  agree  tiMtfc  aome 
wbo  retired  yean  ago  stUl  aie  beidiul  the  In- 
flatlonuy  ipiral.  NeverttnetaBB,  evm  tbe  aver- 
age federal  retiree  fares  mneb  better  than 
the  average  Individual  In  tbe  private  sector 
with  30  years  of  service. 

In  1971,  the  average  career  civU  servant 
received  a  pulsion  ot  $SG0  a  month.  TTiree 
years  later,  in  1074.  bis  petuton.  was  $700  a 
month.  His  benefits  above  tbe  ooet  of  Uving 
during  tbe  course  of  bis  lifetime  will  be 
i^>prQXiinatel7  $40,000. 

Tbe  average  military  retiree  receives  a 
much  larger  pension  than  tbe  average  civil 
servant.  MUltary  personnel  retire  earlier,  live 
longer,  and  accordingly,  their  benefits  above 
tbe  cost  of  Uving  are  much  greater,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  latter  yean  of  their  retirement. 

The  average  career  enlisted  man  will  ge;.  a 
pension  on  retirement  at  about  age  40  of 
approximately  $500  a  month.  Over  bis  life- 
time— even  without  any  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment— he  would  receive  a  pension  total- 
ing about  $180,000.  With  6  per  cent  annual 
inflation,  his  pension,  by  reason  of  the 
compounding  of  tbe  1  per  cent  add-on,  will 
have  reached  $3,700  per  month  at  the  end 
of  bis  life  expectancy.  This  is  $1,000  per 
month  more  than  It  would  be  if  there  were 
no  add-on. 

The  lifetime  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  all 
these  add-ons  will  run  into  many  billions 
of  dollars: 

Tbe  1  per  cent  add-on  that  went  Into  effect 
this  month  will  cost  $140  million  in  its  first 
year  (the  total  annual  cost  of  this  month's 
5.4  per  cent  cost-of-living  adjustment  is  ap- 
proximately $750  million).  Over  tbe  years, 
the  total  additional  future  cost  of  this 
month's  1  per  cent  add-on — solely  for  the 
present  retirees  and  their  surviving  spouses — 
will  be  at  least  $4  billion — all  of  it  alxtve 
the  cost  of  living. 

Even  if  there  are  no  additional  add-ons. 
the  add-ons  of  previous  years  will  eventually 
cost  us  at  least  $20  billion — all  of  it  above 
the  cost  of  living. 

If  new  add-ons  are  not  eliminated,  tbe 
future  cost  for  this  feature  alone  will,  at  6 
per  cent  annual  inflation,  total  at  least  $80 
billion — all  of  It  above  the  cost  of  living. 

nnally.  If  the  add-on  feature  is  continued 
and  Oie  750,000  additi«ial  reiirees  forecast 
during  tbe  next  five-year  pwlod  get  their 
projected  increases,  the  total  cost  of  this 
"kicker"  would  exceed  tlie  $150  billion  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

These  costs  are  so  great  that  they  feed  tbe 
fires  of  the  very  inflation  with  which  Uiey 
were  intended  to  cope.  Beyond  tbe  fiscal  as- 
pect of  tbe  ooet-of-llvlng  Increases,  there 
are  social  and  economic  ImpllcatinnB  that 
were  not  generally  recognized  or  understood 
by  Congress  when  it  wrote  tbe  retirement 
legislation.  Because  the  dollar  coBtB  of  tbe 
add-on  are  fairly  well  known — and  haven't 
prompted  much  congressional  or  adminis- 
tration response — the  public  should  ponder 
some  of  tbe  other  effects : 

The  private  sector  will  have  to  work  longer 
than  it  now  does  to  support  long  retirement 
periods  of  public  retirees. 

Interest  rates  throughout  oiu"  economy 
will  be  driven  vip  as  the  government  goes 
further  into  the  market  to  fund  deficits. 

Other  services  and  progranis  will  have  to 
be  curtailed. 

Earlier  retirements  will  become  more  and 
more  attractive.  This  means  bll!ion,s  of  dol- 
lars in  replacement  salaries. 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  correct- 
ing this  condition  lies  with  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  with  Congress.  Each  has 
given  lip  service  to  the  question  of  repeal 
of  the  1  per  cent  add-on. 

The  President  in  his  recently  submitted 
budget  indicated  his  belief  that  this  1   per 
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cent  add-on  should  be  eliiiiiua*ed  No  de- 
tail have  been  forthcoming. 

Several  members  of  Congress  have  spoken 
out  on  the  subject,  and  Rep.  David  Hender- 
son, chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Service  and 
Poet  Office  Committee,  has  filed  a  bill  calling 
for  the  repeal  of  the  add-on  feature.  But  a« 
yet  no  leadership  has  been  exerted  and  no 
hearings  held. 

Two  recent  developments  indicate  that 
"Institutionalization"  of  Inflation  Is  a  decid- 
ed possibility. 

One  is  the  recent  .suit  by  the  federal 
Judges  who  argue  that  their  pay  must  be  in- 
creased to  make  up  for  Infiatiou:  their  logic 
would  make  a  case  for  tying  all  governmeni 
salaries  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  other  Is  a  bill,  filed  recently  by  Rep 
John  H.  Dent,  calling  for  tying  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  CPI.  Dent's  bill  even  incUul--^ 
a  1  per  cent  add-on  feature. 

If  these — or  similar  suits  and  or  legisla- 
tion— are  successful,  the  eiid  result  would 
be  a  change  In  the  character — and,  of  course, 
the  competence — of  our  free  enterprise  s\s- 
tem.  The  final  destination  would  be  a  con- 
trolled economy,  one  without  much  future 
for  either  democracy  or  capitalism. 

Another  alternative — perhaps  Ju.st  as 
bad — Is  the  continued  trend  toward  legrlslat- 
ing  programs  for  everyone,  ending  with  the 
socialism  of  Britain.  Perhaps  the  forecast  of 
George  Orwell's   1984   is  on  sfhedule. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF    C  ALlFOBNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.'?,  1976 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  18.  1976  I  had  the 
plesisure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Angel  Va- 
lencia, Assemblyman  from  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Valencia  is  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  public  officials  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  know.  As  a  member  of 
Puerto  Rico's  Republican  Party.  Mr. 
Valencia  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
statehood,  a  subject  which  I  discussed 
with  Mr.  Valencia  on  hi.s  recent  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

Statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  has  been  an 
Issue  of  much  discussion  and  controvei'sy 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States.  The  grant  of  U.S.  citizenship  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1917  made 
statehood  a  natural  goal  of  many  Puerto 
Ricans.  The  development  of  a  sturdy  tra- 
dition of  self-government  in  Puerto  Rico, 
tiie  creation  of  a  growing  economy  with 
an  increasing  base  for  future  growth,  and 
the  emergence  of  an  able  poltical  leader- 
ship have  made  stateliood  a  realistic 
possibility. 

Although  Congress  has  tlie  responsibil- 
ity to  grant  statehood  if  and  when  it  is 
appropriately  requested,  it  must  be  ulti- 
mately up  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  decide  their  destiny.  When  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  by  their  own  free  will, 
ever  decide  in  a  general  referendum  that 
they  wish  to  become  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  be  very  grateful  to  sup- 
ix)rt  their  will.  As  a  strong  .supporter  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  I 
would  proudly  welcome  and  support  the 
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wishes  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
become  the  51st  State  of  the  United 
States. 


March 
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TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 
PUSH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    C  Ai  irORNL* 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaii.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometimes  it  seems  that  those 
of  us  who  live  in  Southern  CalifoiTiia 
have  been  squabbling  over  how  to  build 
a  rapid  transit  system  almost  as  long  as 
we  have  needed  one.  However,  the  same 
factors  that  cause  our  area  to  have  such 
a  great  need  for  mass  transit — a  large 
population  spread  out  over  a  huge  urban 
sprawl — make  such  a  plan  difficult  to  de- 
velop and  expensive  to  implement. 

The  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  various  cities  also  involved  in 
the  planning,  such  a.s  Long  Beach,  all 
have  distinct  needs  that  must  be  met  by 
any  new  transportation  system.  The  lat- 
est proposal  for  rapid  transit  in  our  area, 
the  Sunset  Coa.st  Line,  is  an  attractive 
concept.  But  tlie  many  imcertainties 
about  the  plan  and  its  financing  may  re- 
sult in  a  long  delay  before  it  receives 
approval. 

In  the  meantime,  Southern  California 
must  act  right  away,  if  we  are  to  receive 
Federal  assistance  for  a  mass  transit 
project.  For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  tlie 
starter  line  connecting  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach  is  the  best  possible  answer 
for  the  Immediate  future.  Such  a  line 
would  attract  Federal  and  State  assist- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  the 
nucleus  for  a  more  comprehensive  rapid 
transit  system. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  latest  developments  in  Los  Angeles 
area  rapid  transit: 

A  New  Look  at  Transh- 

Enough  serious  questions  have  arisen  to 
require  sidetracking  the  Sunset  Coast  Line 
for  a  closer  look. 

We  have  readied  this  consclusion  reluc- 
tantly, for  the  plan's  creator,  Los  Angeles 
County  Supervisor  Baxter  Ward,  is  right 
about  the  high  cost  of  each  day's  delay. 
There  is  a  risk,  too.  that  the  momentum 
provided  rail  transit  by  his  energy  and  en- 
thusiajim  may  also  be  lost,  and  that  would 
be  regrettable. 

But  the  first  quick  studies  of  his  plan  by 
financial  and  transit  consultants  and  a  va- 
riety of  city  and  slate  officials  have  disclosed 
funlamental  defects  in  both  the  basic  pro- 
posal and  the  v.ay  Ward  proposed  to  carry  it 
out. 

He  ha.s  no.v  revised  his  plan,  making  it 
more  modest  lu  an  effort  to  satisfy  some  of 
the  criticism.  But  this  can  only  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  evaluation  and  the  revision. 
There  is  no  way  to  generate  sufficient  reliable 
information  in  time  for  an  Intelligent  deci- 
sion In  the  June  primary  election. 

Ward's  basic  proposal  is  for  a  penny  sales 
tax.  That  was  to  have  been  the  source  of 
funding  for  Proposition  A,  the  rapid  rail 
transit  and  bus  plan  defeated  In  the  elec- 
tion of  Novemi>er.  1974.  In  the  proposal  two 


years  ago,  an  $8  billion  system  with  about  100 
mUes  of  tracks  was  envisioned.  Ward  re- 
vised the  plan,  hoping  to  buy  280  miles  at 
tracks  at  the  same  price  through  such  econ- 
omies as  prefabricated  structures  and  the 
use  of  freeway  medians  and  flood  channels 
as  rights-of-way. 

The  penny  sales  tax  Is  not  an  excessive 
price  to  pay  for  Improved  public  transporta- 
tion. We  supported  the  1974  proposition,  and 
we  remain  persuaded  that  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty needs  a  rapid  raU  sjrstem  to  supplement 
the  freeway  network.  But,  under  Ward's  plan, 
the  penny  could  iinlock  more  financial  prob- 
lems than  It  would  resolve.  ConsiUtants 
found  that  his  financing  formula,  using  the 
penny  to  generate  bonds  to  cover  construc- 
tion costs,  could  accumulate  an  Indebted- 
ness of  $16  billion  and  extend  construction 
time  to  nearly  twice  the  estimate. 

Using  the  findings  of  these  consultants. 
Ward  has  now  produced  a  reduced  proposal, 
still  based  on  the  penny  sales  tax,  but  in- 
cluding a  trackage  cut  to  244  miles  and  a 
constriictlon  timetable  stretched  from  15 
years  to  24  years. 

Tlint  might  resolve  the  most  serious  fi- 
nancial problems.  But  it  will  take  time  to 
evaluate  It,  to  be  sure  that  nothing  occurs 
that  would  adversely  affect  the  bonding  ca- 
pacity of  the  governments  of  the  region. 

The  question  of  finance  Is  one  of  two  unre- 
solved matters.  The  other  is  the  feasibility 
of  the  system  and  routes  that  Ward  has  pro- 
posed. Some  of  the  experts  now  believe  that 
his  roviting  and  his  construction  techniques 
will  not  work.  There  certainly  is  doubt  about 
the  potential  patronage  along  some  of  the 
flood-control  and  freeway  rights-of-way.  One 
study  suggests  that  his  construction  projec- 
tions were  at  least  40 'r  underpriced. 

In  proposing  the  extensive  track  mileaBe, 
Ward  v.-as  seeking  to  broaden  the  base  of  sup- 
port by  taking  trains  close  to  most  homes  in 
the  country.  But  now  that  broader  support  is 
Jeopardized  by  the  uncertainties  as  to  liow 
much  actually  could  be  built  under  the  plan. 

It  may  be  possible  to  sort  out  these  prob- 
lems in  time  to  put  a  proposition  on  the  bal- 
lot In  November.  It  is  unwise  to  rush  to  meet 
the  March  26  deadline  for  the  June  election. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  completing  the  application  for 
massive  federal  support  for  the  starter  line 
from  Union  Station  to  Long  Beach.  There 
can  be  no  better  way  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  rail  transit  In  Los  Angeles  County. 


BROADCASTING  OF  HOUSE 
SESSIONS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP    MINNESOTA 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Ml-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1975 
the  House  Republicans  took  on  reform 
and  endorsed  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  House  sessions.  The  task  force 
lias  testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
in  support  of  this  position  and  followed 
the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Broadcasting  closely. 

The  task  force  has  reviewed  the  sub- 
committee recommendation.  We  believe 
the  proposal  is,  imder  the  circumstances, 
a  reasonable  one.  We  reafflnu  our  sup- 
port for  broadcasting  of  House  sessions 
and  speclQcally  urge  the  full  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  subcommittee. 


March  23,  1976 
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DENBY  HIGH  SCHOCtti'S  SELF-HELP 
EFFORTS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Denby  High 
School  in  Detroit  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  for  academic  and  athletic 
excellence. 

In  recent  weeks  Denby  has  been  a 
troubled  school,  partly  as  a  consequence 
of  court-ordered  busing. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens 
are  opposed  to  court-ordered  busing,  in 
Detroit  as  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the 
students  of  Denby,  being  directly  in- 
volved in  the  situation,  are  tirying  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  for  this  they 
deserve  our  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion. 

In  this  regard,  I  set  forth  in  the  Record 
a  March  17, 1976,  article  and  a  March  19, 
1976,  editorial  from  the  Detroit  News 
dealhig  with  their  efforts: 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  17,  1976] 

Denby  Pctpils  Form  UMrr  to  Help  Cool  Off 

School 

(By  Donna  Acquaviva) 

Solutions  to  the  problems  at  Denby  High 
School  have  been  sought  by  parents,  staff, 
board  of  education  security  guards,  Detroit 
police  and  clergymen. 

Now,  some  of  the  students  have  joined  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  maintain  peace  at  the 
troubled  school. 

Led  by  junior  Barbara  Caroselll,  the  stu- 
dent group,  called  "I  Care  About  Denby," 
came  into  being  a  few  days  after  the  last  out- 
break of  violence. 

In  a  week's  time,  the  group  has: 

Written  a  letter,  signed  by  Denby  staff  and 
110  black  and  white  students,  to  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  asking  for  help  and 
svipport; 

Received  the  encouragement  and  unanl- 
nious  support  of  the  Region  7  school  board; 

Hurried  plans  to  publish  a  school  news- 
paper to  keep  students  informed  of  "what's 
happening — good  and  bad;" 

Contacted  the  Detroit  City  Council,  the 
city's  zoning  board  and  the  police  depart- 
ment requesting  help  in  closing  the  contro- 
versial sweet  shop  across  the  street  from 
the  school; 

Planned  to  have  posters  and  buttons  made 
to  help  restore  .school  spirit  and  unite  stu- 
dents; 

Received  a  commitment  from  Joseph  Rade- 
let  of  the  Detroit  Round  Table  of  Christians 
and  Jews  to  speak  to  classes  on  communica- 
tion with  each  other;  and 

Received  permission  from  Principal  Richard 
Reid  to  hold  assemblies  "to  raise  school  spirit 
and  establish  unity." 

When  she  is  not  on  the  telephone  or  gath- 
ering signatiu-es,  Barbara  is  visiting  the 
homes  of  students  who  were  Involved  in  the 
fighting  two  weeks  ago,  during  which  28  per- 
sons were  ticketed  for  disorderly  conduct. 

"If  we  can  get  the  troublemakers  with  us," 
she  said,  "we've  got  something."  She  asked 
parents  to  speak  with  their  children  about 
t}ie  problem  and  they  promised  to  do  so,  she 
said. 

B.irbara  does  not  see  Denby's  problems  as 
racial,  although  she  does  blame  busing  and 
"the  way  it  has  been  handled"  for  the 
school's  recent  troubles. 

"The  rest  of  us  have  to  take  some  blame, 
too,"  she  said.  "None  of  us  refally  went  out  of 
our  way  to  make  the  new  students  fee!  wel- 
come." 


She  said  that,  by  the  time  they  reach  high 
school,  most  students  have  developed  school 
loyalties  and  ties  that  are  bard  to  break. 

"I  was  there  the  day  incoming  kids  from 
Pluney  registered,"  she  said.  "I  asked  the 
football  players  if  they  would  play  as  hard 
for  Denby  as  they  had  for  Finney." 

While  some  said  they  would,  several  indi- 
cated their  loyalty  would  remain  with  the 
school  they  were  leaving,  she  said. 

She  said  the  group  wiU  work  with  the 
region  board  to  improve  bus  scheduling  so 
that  students  do  not  arrive  too  early,  and  are 
not  kept  waiting  too  long  at  dismissal  time. 

"If  the  new  students  are  already  unhappy, 
and  they  become  bored  and  restless,  trouble 
is  bound  to  start — and  it  did,"  Barbara  said. 

The  matter  of  the  sweet  shop  has  been 
under  debate  for  several  years. 

A  hang-out  for  alleged  drug  users  and 
dealers,  it  Is  often  the  scene  of  fighting  and 
harassment  of  passing  pedestrians,  school 
officials  complain. 

The  Denby  Mother's  Club  and  the  region 
board  have  asked  the  City  Council  to  have  it 
clo.sed  and  reopened  as  a  police  mini -station. 

"The  police  are  always  there  anyway," 
board  member  Carmen  Roberts  said  at  last 
weeks  board  meeting.  "They  may  as  well 
have  ofiicial  use  of  it." 

Region  7  board  chairuiau  Mary  Gilmore 
told  Barbara  that  several  members  of  the 
City  Council  will  visit  the  site  this  week,  take 
photographs  and  discuss  the  matter. 

Barbara  agreed  with  the  region  board's 
theory  that  recent  articles  on  Denby's  prob- 
lems in  a  local  weekly  newspaper  have  helped 
to  polarize  the  students  and  make  the  issue 
a  racial  one. 

At  last  week's  meeting,  the  board  approved 
a  motion  to  write  the  newspaper,  asking  its 
cooperation  by  not  "writing  Inflamatory 
articles." 

In  a  front  page  story,  the  paper  stated  that 
it  would  continue  to  print  the  stories  as  long 
as  the  alleged  problems  exist. 

"We've  got  to  take  fear  out  of  this  thing." 
Barbara  said,  "or  we'll  never  get  anything 
done." 

Other  charter  members  of  "I  Care  About 
Denby"  are  Louise  Janetta,  Mary  Jo  Grimaldi, 
Elaine  Workens  and  Jeanie  Doyle. 


A  4- YEAR  TERM  FOR  HOUSE 
MEMBERS 


(From  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  19,  1976] 
A  Hand  for  Denbt  Sttidents 

We  applaud  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  joined  together  to  promote  better 
relationships  in  troubled  Denby  High  School, 
where  disturbances  occurred  in  the  wake  of 
court -ordered  desegpregation. 

The  student  group,  led  by  a  junior,  Bar- 
bara Caroselli,  calls  itself  "I  Care  About 
Denby." 

Proving  its  title  no  empty  slogan,  the  group 
has  made  a  biraclal  appeal  to  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  for  support,  planned 
the  publication  of  a  school  newspaper,  ob- 
tained pernUssion  to  ccHiduct  assemblies  to 
create  school  spirit  and  unity,  and  taken 
steps  to  close  down  a  nearby  sweet  shop 
where  trouble  seems  to  originate. 

Barbara  notes  a  variety  of  reasons,  many 
of  them  having  nothing  to  do  with  racial 
tension,  for  Denby's  problems.  She  observes, 
however,  that  "None  of  us  really  went  out 
of  our  way  to  make  the  new  students  feel 
welcome" — an  omission  which  she  and  her 
associates  Intend  to  remedy. 

The  things  the  "I  Care  About  Denby"  mem- 
bers say  and  the  projects  they  have  imder- 
taken  make  great  good  sense.  Any  student 
at  Denby  High  School  should  be  proud  to 
belong  to  the  organization.-  School  and  com- 
mtmity  leaders  should  give  the  group  every 
encouragement  possible  and  give  its  requests 
serious  consideration.- 

If  enough  people  care  about  Denby,  Denby 
can  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  productive  future. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  time  I  go  back  to  my  own  district 
or  travel  to  another  part  of  the  State  or 
country,  people  are  constantly  asking  me, 
"When  are  you  people  in  Washington 
going  to  stop  this  business  of  running 
for  ofiBce  every  2  years?  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money." 

I  would  like  to  address  this  same  ques- 
tion to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  When  are 
we  going  to  do  somettiiq^  about  the  cur- 
rent rotation  from  a  year  of  legisU'.ting 
to  a  year  of  campaigning? 

Members  of  Uie  public  are  sick  and 
tired  of  these  antics.  If  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  follow  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents, I  believe  that  the  present  2 
year  term  for  Congresspers<Mis  would  be 
extended  to  a  4-year  term.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  put  the  question  to  their  own 
constituents  and  if  they  get  the  response 
which  I  believe  they  will,  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Although  debate  on  tliis  subject  has 
been  around  since  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  scales  have  been 
heavily  tipped  toward  the  need  for  a  4- 
year  term  by  tiie  demands  and  circiun- 
stances  surrounding  the  service  of  a  20th 
century  Congressperson. 

During  the  1787  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, many  delegates  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  1-year  terms  which  were  the 
practice  in  numerous  colonies.  James 
Madison  led  the  opposition  forces  for  a 
longer  term.  In  the  Federalist  Papers  he 
noted  that  Representatives  should  have 
sufBcient  time  in  office  to  "acquire  that 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Stfttes  in 
general  without  which  their  trust  could 
be  not  usefully  discharged."  He  believed 
that  3  years  was  the  minimum  number 
of  years  necessary  for  a  Representative 
to  gain  "that  knowledge." 

The  volume  of  subjects  about  vhich 
Members  are  required  to  be  knowledge- 
able has  increased  since  Mr.  Madison's 
time.  If  our  Founding  Fathers  could  de- 
cide on  the  length  of  term  today  I  feel 
cei'tain  that  the  duties  of  a  Representa- 
tive today  would  persuade  them  to  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  longer  term.  Dm-ing  the 
first  Congress  142  bills  were  introduced 
and  108  were  passed  into  law.  In  the  93d 
Congress  the  number  of  bills  introduced 
was  17,690  of  which  772  were  enacted 
into  law.  In  addition  1.668  bills  were  re- 
ported out  of  committee  and  most  of 
these  required  a  Member  to  take  a  posi- 
tion. 

Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson 
strongly  supported  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  extend  the  term  of  office 
to  4  years.  It  has  been  siM  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  pr(^)osal  to  Increase  the  leigth 
of  a  Menaber'B  term  which  was  iiresented 
at  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  in  1966 
received  more  applause  than  any  of  his 
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other  recommendations  in  that  speech. 
Later  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
spelling  out  further  his  proposal.  In  that 
message  he  stated : 

I  believe  that  In  tlie  iutereet  of  progress 
and  sound  modern  Government — and  to 
nourish  and  strengthen  our  creative  Federal 
system — we  must  amend  our  Constitution  to 
prC'vlde  a  4-year  term  of  office  for  Members 
oi   the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  disagree  with  President  Johnson  ".s 
particular  amendment  in  that  it  provided 
for  the  election  of  all  Representatives  at 
tiie  same  time  as  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Such  a  system  would  make  the 
Members  of  the  House  more  dependent 
upon  the  power  of  the  Presidents  coat 
tails.  I  have  included  a  provision  in  the 
amendment  which  I  am  inti-oducing 
which  would  allow  half  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  be  elected  every  2  years. 
This  staggering  method  represents  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  It  allows  individual 
Members  to  serve  a  longer  term  and  be 
better  legislators  and  it  allows  the  House 
to  remain  closer  and  more  responsive  to 
the  feelings  of  the  public  than  do  pro- 
posals to  have  Member's  terms  concur- 
rent with  Presidential  terms. 

Although  I  have  heard  Members  of 
the  House  allege  tliat  the  Senate  would 
be  opposed  to  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  oflRce  for  House  Members,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  majority  of  our  Senators 
profess  such  a  view.  In  the  past  many 
veil  respected  Senators  have  supported 
a  4-year  term  including  tiie  current  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

My  amendment  would  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  resign  his  seat  if  lie 
files  for  the  Senate — either  in  a  general 
or  primary  election — and  he  is  running 
for  a  seat  that  begins  midway  through 
his  own  House  term.  I  believe  that  this 
provision  wlU  make  the  Amendment 
more  attractive  to  the  Senate. 

The  cost  of  campaigning  every  2  years 
is  another  major  reason  for  supporting  a 
4-year  term.  This  cost  can  be  meas- 
lued  in  both  time  and  money.  Because 
a  Congressperson  must  often  be  home 
addressing  the  allegations  of  hLs  oppo- 
nents— both  in  the  prlmar;.-  and  general 
election — he  must  divert  his  energies 
from  legislating  to  campaigning.  If  he 
does  not  his  opponent — who  is  usually 
free  to  be  home  addressing  groups  all 
tlie  time — Is  given  a  great  advantage.  A 
responsible  Representative  must  often 
refuse  invitations  in  his  own  district  be- 
cause he  must  remain  in  Washington  to 
see  that  his  constituents  are  represent- 
ed when  it  comes  time  for  debate  and  a 
vote. 

The  cost  of  running  every  2  years  Is 
staggering.  During  the  last  election  of 
House  Members,  $45.1  million  was  re- 
ported as  the  total  amount  spent  by  all 
candidates.  There  are  no  assurances  that 
spending  will  decrease — as  was  originally 
mandated  by  the  "Federal  Elections  Re- 
form Act."  A  recent  article  in  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  states  that — 

There  are  strong  indications  that  spending 
(thl.s  campaign  year  J  will  exceed  1974  levels. 

During  the  past  years,  support  for  a  4- 
year  term  has  resulted  in  numerous- ver- 
slixis  of  Joint  resolutions  providing  for  a 
coastitutlonal  amendment.   Although  I 
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do  not  take  lightly  the  seriousness  of 
amending  our  Constitution,  tliis  Ls  the 
sole  avenue  available  to  extend  the  term 
of  a  House  Member.  The  provisions 
which  I  am  including  in  my  resolution 
are  not  new.  These  provb^ions  do.  how- 
ever, combine  what  I  feel  to  be  the  best 
features  of  all  the  suggestions  dealing 
with  tliis  issue.  My  re.''olution  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  a  4-year  term  with 
lialf  of  the  Members  elected  every  2 
year.-^.  It  also  provides  tliat  a  Representa- 
tive resign  hLs  or  her  seat  if  running  for 
a  Senate  .seat  midway  into  their  own 
term  of  office. 

I  especially  hopp  thut  my  nirin.\'  fi'c.sh- 
man  colleagues  v  ill  .join  witli  me  in  sup- 
porting this  reform  mea.sure.  It  will  allow 
a  Member  of  Congre.ss  to  be  a  better 
servant  of  the  people  he  represents  In- 
.stead  of  a  .slave  to  tlie  campaign  trnil. 


NO  JEWS  NiSED  .APPLY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  NKw  yoRic 

I\    IHt  KOUSK  OF  REPRfc:bKNT.M'lVK.S 

Tucsdaii    March  23.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every 
Membt-r  of  Congress  knows,  the  Ameri- 
can construction  industry,  especially  in 
the  Northeast,  is  suffering  through  one 
of  the  most  debilitating  business  depres- 
sions in  historj'.  One  of  the  most  repug- 
nant consequences  of  this  slowdown  has 
been  the  apparent  acquiescence  by 
American  architectural  firms  to  the  im- 
moral terms  of  the  so-called  Arab  boy- 
cott in  order  to  attract  patrons  from  the 
oil-rich  Mideast,  especially  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  construction  is 
booming.  The  submission  by  architec- 
tural firms  to  the  Arab  boycott  was  de- 
tailed this  week  in  an  article  by  Ellen 
Perry  Berkeley  in  the  Village  Voice:  "No 
Jews  Need  Apply:  How  U.S.  Architec- 
tural Firms  Are  Selling  Out  to  the  Arab 
Boycott." 

I  have  often  criticized  the  failure  by 
the  White  Hoase  and  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Commerce  to  strongly  en- 
force tlie  existing  laws  that  would  pre- 
vent this  kind  of  blackmail.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  recently  In  filing  a 
suit  in  Federal  court  to  demand  such  en- 
forcement. The  suit  is  still  pending.  My 
House  Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation and  Individual  Rights,  which 
I  cliair,  has  held  hearings  on  the  boy- 
cott— and  will  consider  holding  future 
inquiries  based  on  tlie  new  evidence  re- 
ported in  the  current  Village  Voice. 

Until  such  time  as  the  executive  branch 
t>egins  vigorous  enforcement  of  antiboy- 
cott  laws,  and  until  the  Congress  and  the 
public  are  given  full  access  to  all  the 
names  of  the  companies  that  comply 
with  this  offensive  blackmail,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  be  especially  vigilant  in  om- 
efforts  to  prevent  these  dscriminatory 
practices  from  engulfing  American  in- 
dustry and  unjustly  depriving  many  citi- 
zens of  their  livelihoods  because  of  their 
religion,  sex,  or  political  afSllatlons. 

Ellen  Berkeley's  reiwrt  on  the  uncon- 
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j^cioiiaL'le  anything  goes  competition 
among  architectural  firms  for  Arab  busi- 
ness is  especially  shocking,  and  I  hope 
tluit  il  will  alert  many  more  Americans 

to  this  pifiVdem. 


KGYPT:  WHERE  THE  NEED  LIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

Ot     NFV,-     Vt.RK 

I.N'    IHE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE.SENTAnVKS 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
efforts  to  convince  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove arms  sales  for  Egypt,  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  us  believe  that  Pi'esi- 
dent  Sadat  boldly  expelled  all  Russians 
from  his  country  and  denuded  his  de- 
fenses. 

But  Egypt  continues  to  have  more  air- 
craft, missiles,  artillery — nearly  all 
Soviet-supplied — and  men  under  arms — 
Soviet-trained — than  Israel.  And  thi»t 
does  not  count  the  arsenals  of  the  other 
Arab  States  that  would  come  to  Egypt's 
aid  with  men  and  material  in  the  event 
of  another  war. 

Egypt's  abrogation  of  its  friendsliio 
and  mutual  aid  ti-eaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  mean  the  end  of  its  rela- 
tions with  Moscow.  There  are  still  an 
estima  ted  200  Soviet  technicians  rimning 
the  computers  that  operate  Egypt's  SAM 
missile  defenses,  and  thousands  more 
Soviet  civilian  technlciaris  are  involved 
in  a  numljer  of  major  nonmilitary  proj- 
ects. The  Soviets  also  continue  to  enjoy 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  their  Navy 
as  well  as  extensive  port  facilities  and 
services  at  Alexandria. 

A  prime  source  of  Sadat's  pique  at  tiic 
Soviets  is  their  insistence  that  he  pay  for 
the  arms  he  has  already  received.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  newspaper 
Al-Ahram,  Egypt's  military  debt  i-s 
about  $7.2  billion — 2.8  billion  Egyptian 
pounds — and  its  nonmilitary  foreign 
debts,  as  amiounced  by  the  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Economy,  is  about  $6.9  bil- 
lion— 2.7  billion  Egyptian  pounds. 

Al-Ahi-am  stated : 

We  do  not  perhaps  reveal  a  .secret  11  v.'e 
.say  that  Egypt's  military  debts  do  not  exceed 
by  far  the  figure  of  about  £E  2,800  million  in 
non-military  debts  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment .  .  . 

Of  this  foreign  debt,  Egypt  owes  $4  bil- 
Uon  to  the  Soviet  Union — $3  billion  for 
military  and  SI  billion  for  civilian 
projects. 

It  is  not  overly  cynical  to  suggest  a 
relationship  between  these  debts  and 
Egypt's  interest  in  new  sources  of  supply, 
particidarly  Britain  and  Fi-ance.  These 
new  purchases  are  to  be  paid  for  by  Arab 
oil  sheiks,  principally  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  also  would  be  paying  for  the 
C-130's  the  Ford  administration  wants 
to  sell  to  Sadat. 

Intelligence  reports  indicate  Egypt 
has  received  large  quantities  of  new  So- 
viet arms  and  replacement  equipment 
smce  the  1973  war,  and  spare  parts  con- 
tinue to  come  in.  It  is  believed  Egypt  has 
a  2-year  stockpile  of  spare  parts  plus 
access   to   more   through  Syria,  Libya, 
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Iraq,  Eastern  Europe,  ajid  other  nations 
using  Soviet  weapons.  It  has  not  been 
imusual  for  Arab  Governments  to  re- 
ceive extensive  military  cooperation  dur- 
ing periods  of  public  disagreement  with 
their  Soviet  benefactors. 

Although  the  administration  says  it 
has  no  plans  at  this  time  to  sell  anything 
beyond  the  C-130's  to  Egypt,  there  are 
at  least  two  gaping  loopholes  in  that 
pledge: 

First.  The  time  period  is  so  indefinite 
as  to  be  meaningless.  It  is  well  known 
tliat  the  State  Department  has  been 
discussing  selling  the  Egs^tians  the 
broadest  array  of  American  weapons,  in- 
cluding helicopters,  missiles.  Jet  fighters, 
and  possibly  tanks.  Announcement  of 
such  sales  already  is  tentatively  plaimed 
for  early  next  year. 

Second.  With  its  usual  dependence  on 
semantics,  the  administration  privately 
is  contemplatuig  further  military  sales  to 
Egypt  this  year  but  of  equipment  it 
labels  "non  lethal"  or  "defensive."  Such 
a  description  could,  in  administration 
thinking,  cover  hardware  like  drone  air- 
craft, mine  detectors,  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, radar,  communications  equipment, 
even  antitank  missiles. 

If  the  administration  thinks  it  is  buy- 
ing infiuence  in  Cairo  by  opening  an 
ai-ms  supply  relationship  with  Egypt, 
someone  at  the  White  House  or  State  De- 
partment should  call  Leonid  Brehznev 
and  ask  him  about  his  status  in  Cairo  to- 
day as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Union's  mas- 
sive arms  supply  program  for  Egypt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  President  Sa- 
dat's efforts  to  end  Egsrpt's  depeadLsacj 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
they  are  genuine.  I  applaud  his  turn  to 
the  West  and  his  expressions  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States.  In  an  effort 
to  encourage  and  improve  the  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries,  I  have 
voted  for  nearly  $1  billion  in  economic 
and  military  assistance  for  Egypt  this 
year  alone. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  path  to  peace — 
not  through  the  supply  of  more  arms  to 
an  already  well-armed  and  defended  na- 
tion. We  cannot  expect  to  help  shape 
peace  while  arming  both  sides  in  a  po- 
tential conflict. 

Egypt  has  no  trouble  buying  arms  on 
the  world  market.  But  the  United  States 
has  something  far  more  valuable  to  of- 
fer for  Egypt's  future  security.  We  pos- 
sess the  economic  resources  and  know- 
how  to  revitalize  a  faltering  economy  and 
help  put  Egypt  on  a  stronger  footing. 
Egypt's  need  for  that  kind  of  assistance 
is  far  greater  than  her  need  for  more 
tools  of  wai .  We  can — and  should — offer 
the  tools  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


MR.  L.  PETER  FRIEDER,  JR.— SMALL 
BUSINESS  PERSON  OF  THE  "YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.    MCDADE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   am 

prDud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  soay 
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colleagues  the  award  of  Small  Business- 
man of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Mr. 
Peter  Frleder,  the  president  and  owner 
of  Gentex  Corp.  of  Carbondale,  Pa. 

"The  original  business,  founded  over 
80  years  ago  by  Frieder's  grandfather, 
was  a  major  silk  yam  producer.  Artificial 
fibers  forced  a  reorganization  in  1933  by 
Mr.  Frieder's  father,  which  at  this  time 
saved  the  company  from  bankruptcy.  He 
then  went  on  to  produce  parachutes  for 
military  use.  However,  after  World  War 
n  the  great  need  for  parachutes  did  not 
exist  and  Mr.  Frieder  Sr.  passed  his 
great  talent  on  the  developing  field  of 
plastics  and  began  producing  helmets  for 
the  Aimed  Forces.  Today,  the  company 
is  the  leading  supplier  in  this  highly 
technical  market.  In  the  3  years  that 
Peter  Frieder  Jr.  has  run  the  company 
since  his  father's  death,  he  has  doubled 
the  company's  sales  in  this  principal 
product  and  again  diversified  into  life 
vests,  safety  lenses,  welding  plates  and 
fireproof  aluminized  fabrics.  The  record 
of  Gentex  Corp.  clearly  illustrates  the 
strength  small  businessmen  give  to 
America. 

Mr.  Pi'ieder  deserves  great  commenda- 
tion, not  only  for  his  business  ability,  but 
also  for  the  skill  he  so  freely  gives  to 
community  organization.  His  record,  and 
that  of  his  father,  serves  as  an  example 
to  us  all. 
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AN  OVERDOSE  OF  OPTDVaSM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAI.IFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  \m- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
An  Overdose  of  Optimism 

We  are  considerably  concerned  about  tlie 
way  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  program  has 
been  handled  over  the  last  several  yeai"s. 

Let's  start  with  one  basic  fact:  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Seapower  Sub- 
committee last  year  released  a  report  which 
said,  among  other  things,  that  "All  of  the 
evidence  examined  by  the  subcommittee  in 
this  and  earlier  studies  indicate  the  Navy 
should  enter  the  1980s  with  an  absolute  min- 
imum of  600  ships  [empha.sls  added)." 

The  panel  backed  up  its  own  recommenda- 
tions with  the  testimony  of  numerous  ex- 
pert witnesses.  It  cited,  among  others: 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  who  in  1969,  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  told  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee  that  "a  Navy  of  850  ships 
ought  to  be  attained  by  1980." 

Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Moorer  as  CNO  and  who  later  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  that  "the  Navy 
should  plan  to  build  a  balanced  force  of 
about  700  ships  in  the  1972-79  time  frame.  ' 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  then,  and  still, 
Eteputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  told  the 
same  panel  in  1974  that,  "Considering  the 
mission  requirements  of  the  Navy  today  and 
the  uucert^ainty  of  international  develop- 
ments in  the  next  decade,  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  not  adequately  planning  or  pro- 
viding for  the  level  of  U.S.  seapower  that 
may  be  essential  to  this  nation's  security.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  possibly  require  funding 
levels  in  the  order  of  $8-9. billion  iFY  1976 
dollars)  in  the  annual  SON  [Shipbtiilding 
and    Conversion,    Navy]    appiopii<.Tions    ac- 


coTint  to  achieve  the  necessary  Navy  size  for 
the  mid-1960s." 

The  subciOmnUttee  also  cited  1974  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  estimates  that  "a  U.S.  Navy 
active  force  level  of  over  800  ships"  Is  needed 
"to  support  our  cvurrent  national  defense 
strategy." 

What  has  happened  since  the  sutacomnilt- 
tee  released  its  report? 

Well,  Congress  is  now  requiring  that  all 
major  combatant  ships  be  nuclesir-powered 
(the  President  can  ask  Congress  to  permit 
exceptions,  and  probably  wUl),  and  the  De- 
fense Department  was  directed  to  submit, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget, 
a  five-year  shipbuilding  plan,  rather  than 
continuing  with  the  previously  customary 
one-year-at-a-time  program. 

Considerable  credit  for  those  forward-look- 
ing steps  goes,  incidentally,  to  Representa- 
tives Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla.)  and  Bob 
Wilson  (R-Callf.K  chairman  ar^d  senior  GOP 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Seapower  Su'o- 
committee. 

Submission  of  a  five-year  plan  does  not, 
however,  guarantee  implementation  of  that 
plan.  Funding  is  still  on  a  year-to-year  ba'sis. 

Moreover,  the  plan  can  change  from  year 
to  year,  and  or  from  Administration  to  Ad- 
ministration. For  example:  A  "tentative" 
five-year  plan  submitted  by  the  current  CNO. 
Admiral  James  L.  Holioway  in,  and  Included 
in  the  subcommiitee's  report  caUed  for  con- 
struction, during  the  FY  1976-80  time  frame, 
of  179  ships,  or  almost  36  per  year.  But  the 
first  "official"  five-year  plan,  submitted  with 
the  President's  FY  1977  budget,  calls  for  con- 
struction of  only  111  ships  during  the  next 
five  years  (FY  1977-81).  That's  a  cut  oi  68 
ships,  just  to  start. 

Now,  we  are  told,  the  Navy  is  submitting 
another  plan  for  "about  160  new  ships."  That 
plan,  reports  Fred  Hoffman  of  the  Associated 
Press,  "would  take  about  four  years  longer 
to  fulfill  and  would  bring  the  Navy  to  the 
600-shlp  level  by  about  1989." 

If  you're  rebviildlng  the  national  highway 
system.  It  might  be  reasonable  to  set  soine 
time  In  1989  as  tlie  date  for  completion. 

But  if  you're  dying  of  cancer,  13  years  is 
too  long  to  wait. 

We  think,  frankly,  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  several  Administra- 
tions, dying  of  cancer — tlie  cancer  of  eco- 
nomic neglect.  We  also  think  it's  time  for 
Congress,  and  the  public,  and  tlie  media,  to 
ask  a  few  straightforward  questions,  and  to 
get  equally  straightforward  answers. 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  now  down  to  477  ships. 
The  Soviet  Navy  has  more  submarines,  more 
surface  combatants,  more  of  virtually  every- 
thing, in  fact,  except  aircraft  carriers.  In  any 
confrontation  Imaginable  between  the  two 
fleets,  moreover,  the  Soviets  would  have  work- 
ing for  them  the  element  of  surprise,  thus 
adding  appreciably  to  their  already  very  big 
edge  in  i.umbers.  .',nyone  who  thinks  the 
USSR's  leaders  don't  realize  how  much  the 
naval  balance  has  shifted  their  way  and  or 
wouldn't  take  advantage  of  it  1=  suffering 
frcan  an  overdose  of  optimism. 

We  want  to  know,  therefore: 

How  many  .ships  does  the  U.S.  Navy  need 
to  carry  out  .ill  of  its  assigned  missions?  How 
are  the  ntimbers  calculated? 

Were  Admirals  Moorer  and  Zumwalt  and 
the  1974  JCS  estimates  all  wrong?  If  so,  in 
what  respects,  and  how  could  they  have  been 
so  far  off? 

Even  accepting  the  Seapower  Subcommit- 
tee's much  more  modest  estimate  that  the 
Navy  should  "enter  the  1980b"  with  "an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  600  ships,"  how  has  the 
threat  chang-ed  to  permit  postponement  until 
the  end  of  the  1980s? 

If  additional  ships  are  being  requested  in 
an  expanded  five-year  (or  even  ten-year) 
plan,  how  many  additional  are  being  re- 
quested for  the  new  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
1  October?  (V.'e  re  sincerely  sorry  to  have  to 
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ask  that  question,  but  those  In  public  office 
all  too  often  make  promises  during  an  elec- 
tion year  that  later  go  'anfulfllle<l — usually 
because  of  "budgetary  limitations.") 

If  the  national  security  Is,  In  fact,  en- 
dangered by  the  changed  naval  balance,  why 
aren't  we  doing  a  lot  more  about  It?  At  what 
point  does  an  "acceptable  risk"  or  "calcu- 
lated risk"  (as  Navy  and  Defeo-se  Department 
spokesmen  so  delicately  and  reassuringly 
piiroie  It)   become  an  unacceptable  risli? 

FinaUy.  the  mofct  Important  question  of 
aU^one  which  all  decision-makers  In  the 
E.icecutlve  Branch,  and  all  Congressmen  and 
Senators  as  well,  should  ask  themselves: 
What  Is  wrong  with  democracy — and,  more 
specifically,  what  is  v.rong  with  the  United 
States — that  our  sworn  enemies  are  williiig 
to  make  greater  sacrifices  to  threaten  o'.i.'- 
way  of  life  than  we  are  willing  to  inake  to 
defend  it? 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

THE  HOL'SE  OF  nEPRESENTAlIVES 

Tueiday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  start  accepting  gradualion  season 
speaking  engagements,  some  of  us  may 
be  seeking  ideas  of  significance.  One 
such  speech  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention, given  by  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eration of  most  Members  of  Congress. 
D.  V.  Seibert.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  mercantile  in- 
dustries, the  J.  C,  Penney  Co.,  Inc.. 
at  the  graduation  ceremonies  last  Au- 
Eai.st  29  of  one  of  the  great  universities  in 
my  area,  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  I 
insert  the  speech  here  for  the  "  enefit  of 
my  colleagues 

Address  by  D.  \"   SEieEiiT.  UNiv^Rsixy  or  Cin- 
CI^"^■.^TI  Si'mmeb  Cum-mence  ment  Exercises 

•  When  the  freedom  they  wished  for  most 
v.a.-i  freedom  from  responsibility  .  .  ." 

Congratulations— to  the  graduatlnt;  class 
of  the  summer  of  '75  UTiatever  your  degree. 
whatever  your  field  of  study,  whatever  your 
plans  for  the  future,  this  is  a  great  occasion 
which  will  crown  your  many  memories  of 
your  student  days 

Naturally,  these  memories  have  been  very 
much  with  me  today,  pleo-^am  memories 
which  go  back  almost  thirty-five  years  to 
this  same  campus  In  the  early  nineteen  for- 
ties. It  was  a  smaller  university  then,  but 
.so  was  the  r.p.tton  which  it  reflected. 

The  cunipus  environment  in  my  time  be- 
gan with  a  period  of  peace  and  relative  calm 
which  we  traditionally  associated  with  col- 
lege days  But  that  environment  changed 
qiuckly  with  the  advent  of  war.  The  lives 
of  most  of  \is  were  temporarily  altered,  and 
for  some  of  us,  more  permanently  than  we 
had  thought  We  put  aside  long-term  objec- 
tive>  as  our  short-term  goals  took  on  more 
Importance.  Change  interfered  with  our  ex- 
pectations. Our  outlook  was  suddenly  uncer- 
tain. Our  security  was  threatei-.ed  >Dy  events 
not  imder  our  control. 

Today  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  a  similar 
environment.  Sudden  change,  thla  time  In 
our  economy,  has  again  Interrupted  our 
perspective  and  altered  at  least  the  timing 
of  our  goals.  Once  again,  many  of  our  long- 
term  objectives  must  be  set  aside — tem- 
porarily, we  hope — to  accommodate  the  un- 
expected. 
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Uncertainties  threaten  the  security  of  our 
environment.  Short-term  goals  become  more 
Important  as  we  seek  quick  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  threaten  our  expectations,  or 
what  we  have  come  to  regard  as  our  "rights." 

As  we  move  into  our  bicentennial  year,  it  is 
certainly  fitting  that  we  concern  ourselves 
with  what  we  call  our  rights  as  Americans. 
I  think  it's  Interesting  to  remember  that  the 
section  of  our  Constitution  which  we  refer 
to  as  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  written  Into  the 
Constitution  after  It  was  signed  and  ratl- 
h  S — In  the  form  of  the  first  nine  amend- 
ments— the  first  of  v.hich  guarantees  us  the 
freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  of  the  prees, 
and  of  assembly. 

Ti^ese  and  our  other  rights  v. ere  not  taken 
f.<r  granted  in  our  form  of  government.  They 
were  expressly  added.  When  we  begin  to  take 
our  ribiils  lor  granted,  vit<  are  in  trouble 
We  iiave  to  wor^  to  keep  them.  We  need  to 
be  comiuually  on  guard  agaUist  losing  them. 

li  li  ea^y  to  fall  into  the  mistaken  belief 
that  being  American  is  some  sort  of  achieve- 
ment, when  actually  it  Is  no  more  than  &u 
accident  of  birth.  It  does  not  really  entitle 
us  t  J  anything  except  wh:xtever  we  are  billing 
to  work  for. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  freedom.  We  are 
only  forLU'.iate  enough  to  liave  iniiericed  the 
rif.'ht  to  it  from  these  before  u.s  who  worked 
tind  ai  tunes  lou^ht  to  preserve  it.  We  are 
only  t-nti'.led  to  the  opportunity  to  keep  It. 
born  for  onc-selve.-;  and  as  the  legary  we  o.ve 
to    (hose    who    follow    us 

We  are  not  entitled  to  the  wirld's  highest 
standard  of  living.  We  are  oniy  entitled  to 
iiio   r.';lu    ti   earn   it. 

Wt  are  net  entitled  to  success  in  fulTilling 
o'.r  ambitions.  We  are  only  entitled  to  the 
op/jortunity  to  succeed. 

We  .shall  be  the  "land  of  the  tl^e'^  so  long 
a-  we  work  to  keep  our  freedom.  We  shall 
never  be  the  "land  of  the  entitled."  This 
mUconception  threatens  the  per.sonal  initlu- 
tive  and  the  personal  motivation  which  ha\e 
carri:?d  us  to  where  we  are. 

Since  our  beginning  as  a  nation,  ve  ha\e 
been  engaged  in  the  continuing  development 
of  the  free  society  outlined  In  such  general 
terms  for  us  In  our  Constitution.  Have  we 
been  successful  at  It?  It  Is  probably  too 
efrlv  to  tell.  I  only  know  that  what  we  hnve 
dci  eloped  is  much  preferable  to  what  other 
socieiies  in  other  natioxis  have  developed. 
But  a  last  chapter  has  not  been  wTltten.  In 
fact,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  hope  that  it 
never  will  be  written. 

Have  we  succeeded.'  The  aui'Aer  is  yes— 
ai:d  i.o. 

Yes.  -.ve  have  achieved  the  highest  living 
sif.udard  the  world  has  ever  known.  But 
no,  we  liave  not  yet  eliminated  poveriy  in 
America. 

Yes.  we  are  deilicated  to  the  propoeition 
that  all  of  us  are  created  efjual.  But  no,  we 
li.:-,e  not  ;ei  achieved  equal  opportunity  for 
a;:  .\mer.canb. 

Ve.s.  we  liave  a  government  of.  by.  and  for 
the  people.  But  no,  we  have  not  found  the 
V. ay  to  eliminate  abuse  of  po'Aer  by  these 
we  elect   to  govern   us. 

Yf-s.  we  take  Juirtifiabk-  p.  ide  in  the  In- 
dnstrial  development  v.h'ch  has  helped  us 
reach  our  living  standards.  But  no.  our  in- 
dustries have  not  been  able  to  bring  us  all 
their  products  without  damaging  our  en- 
vironment and  squandering  our  natural 
resources 

The  yesses  and  the  noes  go  or.  a:id  on,  as 
we  continue  in  our  efforts  to  lmpro\e  upon 
our  system.  Each  generation  writes  Its  chap- 
ter of  the  book  and  leaves  its  heritage  to 
those  who  follow.  I  trust  my  generation  has 
not  completed  Its  chapter  yet.  I  hope  we 
h«i-e  a  greater  contribution  'o  make  than 
we  have  yet  made 
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Tlie  recession  we  are  passing  through  has 
focused  more  than  normal  criticism,  upon 
our  economic  system.  Much  of  this  criticism 
is  warranted  and  healthy.  Becent  events  show 
we  have  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

There  Is,  however,  a  kind  of  criticism  which 
does  not  deal  with  adjustment  and  Improve- 
ment but  with  radical  alteration  or  replace- 
ment. One  such  criticism  claims  that  free 
enterprise  must  ultimately  fall  because  it 
brings  out  the  worst  In  people,  and  is  built 
around  the  vice  of  selfi.shness. 

This  viev.-  reflects  a  misconception  about  a 
fundamental  fact  behind  the  system.  Self-" 
interest  Is  a  key  to  free  enterprise  as  we  de- 
fine it.  It  is  not  a  weakness  but  a  great 
strength  and  the  major  reason  why  the  sys- 
tem works  more  often  than  It  fails. 

Self-interest  Is  In  our  nature.  We  have  a 
system  with  the  supreme  advantage  that  it 
Is  based  upon  the  most  fundamental  trait  of 
e'>ery  human  being. 

We  have  a  system  v.hich  puis  self-hiterest 
to  work  for  the  common  good.  What  we  cio 
for  oiu-selves  we  also  do  for  others  Trie 
system  works  for  individuals.  It  also  works 
for  organizations. 

A  company's  motive  Is  to  make  a  prciit. 
But  its  purpose  is  to  satisfy  the  public,  for 
there  Is  no  other  way  to  make  that  proat. 
To  put  It  In  the  v>crds  of  Adam  Smith  who 
started  it  all.  "It  Is  not  from  the  benevoleate 
of  the  butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker,  that 
we  expect  our  dinner,  but  from  their  reg-ird 
for  their  own  interest." 

Even  corporate  responsibility  to  society  can 
be  based  ultimately  upon  self-interest.  Busi- 
ness cannot  function  successfully  in  a  sick 
society  any  more  than  In  a  sick  economy. 
If  society  goes,  b ashless  gees  right  along 
with  it. 

"Enlightened"  self-interest  Is  the  phrase 
we  sometimes  use  to  describe  the  self-inter- 
est which  works  for  the  good  of  all.  The  ad- 
jective Implies  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  which  of  course  there  are.  Our  con- 
cern with  the  abuses  of  self-interest  has  led 
our  society  to  seek  to  regulate  Itself,  tn- 
fortunately  the  vital  decisions  of  how  n.uch 
control,  and  what  to  control  are  too  often 
colored  by  polarized  attltitdes  upon  t'^ie 
subject. 

These  attitudes  often  lead  to  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  choice  must  be  made 
between  too  much  or  too  little  control.  In 
fact,  it  Is  precisely  the  degree  of  control 
which  is  vital  to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
system. 

It's  true  that  the  free  forces  of  the  mar- 
ketplace are  the  essence  of  capitalism.  But 
rules  stUl  must  be  laid  down  tor  the  game 
and  the  role  of  umpire  falls  to  government 
Monopolistic  abuses  must  be  stopped.  P.r 
stralnt  of  trade  must  be  checked.  Deception 
and  outright  fraud  must  be  prosecuted.  Equal 
opportunity  must  be  the  law.  Th?se  are 
needed  government  controls  and  busine.ss 
people  support  them 

The  controls  which  are  most  in  dispute  are 
nearly  always  those  which  Interfere  with 
the  natural  play  of  supply  and  demand. 
These  controls  are  opposed  because  they  at- 
tack the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Another,  more  pragmatic  reason  is  tl^ey  plain 
don't  work. 

In  August  :971.  orice  and  wage  controls 
were  welcomed  by  much  of  bufiness.  most 
of  labor,  and  nearly  all  of  government  But 
today  all  three  sectors  are  in  opposition  to 
going  through  that  bitter  and  fruitless  ex- 
perience again 

To  what  extent  can  government  provide 
security  to  those  it  governs?  There  should  be 
no  confusion  about  the  answer  to  this  one. 
Government  can  provide  total  security,  ask- 
ing nothing  in  return  except  your  freedom. 

Security  h:.s  been  a  natural  goal  of  men 
and    women   since   we   huddled    together   in 
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caves.  It  is  a  trait  to  be  Mlmlred,  a  very 
human  need  to  protect  ODflodf  Mid  onel 
family  from  the  uncertainties  of  lite.  UoXor- 
tunately,  in  the  real  world  some  hard  qnss- 
lions  need  to  be  asked. 

What  kind  of  security  do  we  want?  How 
much  security?  Who  will  provide  it?  How 
win  It  be  provided  and  what  art  we  willing  to 
l...vforlt? 

Are  we  willing  to  trade  opportunity  for  se- 
curity? Should  we  promote  people  in  an  or- 
ganization strictly  by  seniority  instead  of 
fibillly?  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  be 
Ik  Id  accountable  for  any  business  which 
ci'.o.'^e  Its  leaders  in  this  manner. 

It  is  in  the  communist  countries  that  we 
F.te  the  results  of  the  total  control  of  the 
economy.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  secu- 
rity to  be  found  In  this  world  Is  to  live  In 
a  commune  in  mainland  China.  Lack  of  secu- 
rity is  not  a  complaint  in  Soviet  Russia  un- 
less you  disagree  too  eloquently  with  the 
government  or  happen  to  belong  to  a  minor- 
ity that's  out  of  favor. 

Let's  agree  that  our  freedoms  are  indivis- 
ible. Without  freedom  of  worship,  without 
freedom  of  speech,  without  freedom  of  the 
press,  without  freedom  of  assembly,  wltti- 
out  academic  freedom,  there  can  be  no  free- 
dom of  individuals.  Without  economic  free- 
dom there  can  be  no  political  freedom. 

Freedoms  are  not  always  given  up  in  total 
by  sudden  change  or  revolution.  Freedoms 
can  be  given  up  gradually  but  surely,  one  by 
one.  They  can  even  be  given  up  voluntarily 
under  the  fatal  delusion  that  they  are  worth 
trading  for  something  else  we  want,  like 
security. 

The  great  historian,  Edward  Gibbon,  said 
it  all  m  a  single  paragraph  better  than  I 
could  say  It  in  a  dozen  speeches.  "In  the 
end,"  he  wrote,  "more  than  they  wanted 
freedom,  they  wanted  security.  They  wanted 
a  comfortable  life  and  they  lost  it  all — 
security,  comfort,  freedom.  When  the  Atba- 
niaiis  finally  wanted  not  to  give  to  society  but 
for  society  to  give  to  them,  when  the  freedom 
they  wished  for  most  was  freedom  from  re- 
sponslbUity,  then  AtAiens  ceased  to  be  flee." 

"...  when  ttie  freedom  they  wished  tar 
most  was  freedom  from  responsibility,  then 
Athens  ceased  to  be  free." 


MONITORING  THE  HELSINKI 
ACCORD 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  bill  I  first  intat>- 
duced  on  September  9,  1975,  to  establish 
a  commission  to  monitor  compliance  with 
tlie  Helsinki  Accord.  The  Introduction  of 
this  bill  brings  to  73  the  total  number 
of  House  cosponsors. 

When  the  Commission  is  working  we 
will  have  one  central  place  where  all  the 
information  about  the  human  rights 
guaranteed  in  the  accord  can  be  gath- 
ered together.  We  will  know — even  if  the 
nations  do  not  like  to  admit  it  more 
officially — whether  or  not  a  liberalized 
trend  is  developing.  We  will  know  what 
is  happening  to  the  Ukrainians,  the  Bal- 
tic peoples,  the  Jews  and  Anabaptists  of 
Russia ;  to  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Czechs, 
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and  Bulgarians;  and  in  Romania,  to  the 
Germans,  Himgarlans.  Baptists,  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews.  We  should  know  if  there 
is  hope  for  the  pe<H>le  we  met  during  the 
speaker's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Romania  last  August.  We  should  also 
know  of  the  plight  of  the  millions  we 
never  knew,  or  if  there  is  nothing  for 
them  but  the  prison  that  refuses  to  let 
them  go,  that  dismisses  them  from  any 
employment  as  soon  as  a  visa  is  requested 
and  then  jails  them  as  parasites. 

No  nation  can  now  say  that  these  con- 
siderations are  intonial  afifairs,  out  of 
bounds  for  the  c(mcern  or  comment  of 
other  nations.  For  the  35  nations  which 
signed,  they  are  matters  of  international 
agreement.  The  accords  were  signed  and 
they  must  be  honored.  Detente  must  not 
be  bou£^t  at  the  expense  of  such  suf- 
fering and  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  an  editorial 
that  a]M>eared  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Star  on  the  subject  of  monitoring 
the  Helsinki  Accord: 

MoNrroaiNG  Helsinki 

Non-binding  international  agreements — 
such  as  the  declaration  signed  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  33  other  na- 
tions at  Helsinki  last  Atigust — are  significant 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  actually  succeed 
in  changing  the  behavior  of  the  countries 
concerned.  And  since,  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  such  changes  are  unlikely  to 
occur  without  a  certain  amount  of  discreet 
and  continuing  outside  suasion,  we  welcome 
the  idea  of  setting  up  a  Joint  congressional 
commission  to  monitor  the  results  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement,  particularly  In  the.  area 
of  human  rights. 

The  proposal,  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Rep.  Mlllicent  Fenwick  of  New  Jersey  and 
in  the  Senate  by  fellow-Republican  Clifford 
Case,  would  establish  a  commission  com- 
posed of  fow  members  from  each  house, 
divided  equally  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  pltis  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Defense  and  Commerce, 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  commission 
would  inquire  into  compliance  by  all  the 
signatories  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
focus  of  their  effort  will  be  the  performance 
of  tiie  Soviet  Union  in  carrying  out  its  de- 
clared Intent  to  permit  its  citizens  to  come 
and  go  with  greater  freedom,  to  allow  mar- 
riages between  Soviet  citizens  and  foreigners 
and  to  ease  restrictions  on  the  circulation 
of  Information  and  the  press. 

Unlike  some  other  recent  exciu-slons  of  the 
Congress  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  this 
proposal  in  no  way  Implies  an  interference  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  quite  simply  a  mechanism  for  keeping  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  informed 
on  an  aspect  of  Soviet  policy  in  which  all  the 
nations  have  a  legitimate  Interest.  It  should 
provide  the  factual  information  to  support — 
or  dispel — the  impression  in  the  West  that 
Soviet  policies  have  not  been  significantly 
liberalized  since  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki 
declaration,  and  a  basis  for  measuring  com- 
pliance at  the  follow-up  meeting  of  the  Euro- 
pean security  conference  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Belgrade  next  year.  The  Helsinki 
declaration  was  itself  the  product  of  ■the 
East-West  detente.  The  proposed  congres- 
sional commission  would  be  able  to  make 
a  dispassionate  Judgment  on  how  well — or 
how  badly — that  policy  has  paid  off. 
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HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 


OP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
clerk  of  the  small  Maine  town  of  Stock- 
ton Springs  is  an  unusual  man  named 
Walter  F.  Trundy.  Mr.  Trundy  is  un- 
usual because  he  has  hdld  his  office  for 
more  than  68  years  and,  at  age  96,  is 
still  going  strong. 

Last  month,  Michael  Stam,  managing 
editor  of  the  Maine  Townsman,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Maine  Municipal  As- 
sociation, visited  Mr.  Trundy  in  Stock- 
ton Springs.  Mr.  Stam's  article  describ- 
ing his  visit,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  edition,  is  entertaining  reading 
and  provides  the  interesting  insights  oi 
the  man  who  is  probably  the  oldest 
municipal  official  in  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
The  CLOtK  OP  Stockton  Sfbings 
(By  Michael  L.  Stam) 
Walter  F.  Trundy  of  Stockton  Springs  could 
very  well  hold  a  national  record   for   the 
longest  time  served  as  a  town  derk. 

If  he  does  hold  the  record,  then  he's  set- 
ting a  new  one  every  day.  Unb^evably,  after 
68  years  as  town  clerk,  96-year-old  Walter 
Trundy  is  still  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  he  was  first  elected  to  in  1906. 

"I've  called  every  town  meeting  to  order 
for  68  years,"  boasts  the  quickwitted  Trundy. 

Remailuibly  perceptive  for  his  age,  Trundy 
loves  to  reminisce  about  the  "good  old  days." 

Trundy,  who  will  turn  97  in  March,  fondly 
recalls  registering  StocktcHi  brings  men 
during  the  two  world  wars.  "I  registered  every 
man  in  World  War  I,  and  I  did  it  alone. " 
he  says.  "In  World  War  n,  I  registered  them 
all  I  jain.  but  I  had  fomr  helpers." 

The  life-long  resident  of  Stockton  Spring? 
has  a  very  Interesting  and  proud  story  to 
tell  about  his  great-grandfather  who  served 
in  the  American  Revolution. 

It  so  happens  that  Trundy 's  great-grand- 
father. Jos^di  Plumber  ICartin.  Joined  the 
Colonial  Army  at  age  16  and  fought  through- 
out the  entire  war. 

After  the  war  ended,  Martin  wrote  his 
memoirs  in  a  book  about  the  American 
Revolution  entitled  "Adventures,  Dangei-s 
and  Sufferings  of  a  Revolutionary  Soldier." 
The  book  was  copyrighted  in  1830  and  pub- 
lished in  Hallowell,   Maine. 

Trundy,  who  possesses  one  of  the  few 
original  copies,  once  asked  a  Rutgers  history 
professor  to  track  down  any  remaining  origi- 
nals. Only  two  copies,  one  in  Washington. 
D.C.  and  one  in  London,  E^land,  were  lo- 
cated by  the  Rutgers  historian. 

A  contemporary  novel,  "Private  Yankee 
Doodle,"  has  been  adapted  from  the  original 
book  and  printed  In  both  hardback  and 
paperback  form.  "They  didn't  change  any- 
thUig,"  says  Trundy  proudly  of  the  adapta- 
tion. 

"I  consider  it  the  best  book  on  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  because  it's  written  by  some- 
one who  was  there,"  states  TlTmdy. 

Besides  being  an  author,  Joseph  Plumber 
Martin  was  also  a  town  clerk  for  25  years  in 
Prospect,  Maine. 

Walter  Trundy  is  quite  a  storyteller  with 
his  favorite  tales  involving  his  duties  as  a 
town  clerk. 
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One  of  his  fondest  memories  is  of  his  first 
touu  meeting  as  the  elected  clerk.  "The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  what  we  called  the  Old 
Meeting  House,"  he  says. 

Vividly  recalling  every  detail  of  that  first 
meeting.  Trundy  remembers  that  everybody 
stood  becau-e  there  were  no  seats:  wooden 
boxes  filled  with  sawdust  were  scattered 
among  the  townspeople  for  the  tobacco 
(.hewers,  the  men  wore  bulTalo  coats,  the 
cheapest  outerwekr  available  at  that  time 
the  meeting  house  was  filled  with  smoke 
from  men's  plpe.^:;  and  there  v.-ere  no  women 

Laughingly,  he  recalls  that  the  wives  used 
to  make  their  husbands  hang  their  buffalo 
coats  out  on  the  clothes  line  because  they 
couldn't  stand  t'ae  smell. 

"Buffalo  coats,  tobacco  spit,  suioke  ...  it 
was  a  pretty  tough  naeeting,  '  quips  Trundy. 

Back  in  the  old  days  money  was  scarce, 
acuordlug  to  Trundy.  "If  you  wanted  to  raise 
any  money,  you  had  to  be  careful  abotit  how 
yoa  talked.  Those  old  fellows  weren't  for 
raising  any  money.  "  he  recalls. 

Learning  to  cojje  with  a  rapidly  changing 
world  has  been  difflcult  for  the  Stockton 
Springs  clerk.  "I'm  living  in  another  world,' 
he  sadly  acknowledges. 

The  abundance  and  seemingly  limitless 
borrowing  and  spending  of  money  that  goes 
on  is  the  hardest  thing  for  him  to  accept 
"Today,  a  man  can  borrow  money  any  time 
he  wants."  says  Trundy.  "I  can't  understand 
It." 

Hxs  poliiical  \iewpointi  are  alnaost  jutt  a.^ 
{i  lancially  conservative. 

•  I  m  a  Loagley  man!"  he  says.  "He's  saving 
us  some  moi\ey  and  he's  showing  u.s  where 
he's  saving  it.' 

Although  he  hasnc  met  many  political 
leaders  in  Maine  today,  Trvmdy  views  the 
activities  of  the  Governor,  congressmen  and 
legislators  with  a  keen  Interest. 

He  calls  Cohen's  near-decision  to  oppose 
MtLskie  in  the  Maine  senate  race  "the  worst 
tiling  that  could  have  happened  to  Maine." 

"I  was  dKtul  glad  Cohen  pulled  out,"  he 

SAld. 

The  lo&s  of  eitlier  Cohen  or  Muskle  in  Con- 
gress, says  Trundy,  would  have  meant  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  power  for  Maine  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Politic-i  go  'utack  a  long  way  for  the  96-year- 
old  town  clerk.  With  a  memory  that  astounds 
you.  Trundy  begins  telling  a  story  about  the 
time  he  was  12  and  playing  aroimd  the  tele- 
graph station  the  night  Grover  Cleveland 
was  elected  President.  "I  don't  recall  If  It 
was  his  first  or  second  time  though, "  he 
says. 

For  a  man  who  loves  to  reminisce,  Trundy 
has  a  pervasi\e  awareness  of  current  events. 
Talking  about  the  state's  school  finance  law 
and  the  deficits  that  have  l>een  reported. 
Trundy  says,  "We've  been  robbed."  He  feels 
that  there  is  fAr  too  much  wasted  spending 
in  education 

A  lot  of  the  problems  in  the  United  States 
are  caused  by  imions.  according  to  Trundy. 
For  a  man  that  can  remember  when  unions 
were  imheard  of  and  as  he  puts  it  "teachers 
were  ne.vt  to  ministers."  the  Stockton  Sprini;- 
native  can't  understand  such  a  thing  as 
teacher  strikes. 

Getting  away  from  the  new  .society  and 
back  into  his  past.  Trimdy  Joyously  recalli» 
a  time  when  lobsters  cost  a  nickel  and  a  peck 
of  clams  coui.d  be  bought  for  a  quarter 

The  good  old  days  when  money  was  worth 
something.  Now,  says  Trundy,  It's  not  worth 
tl.c  paper  It's  printed  on. 

My  first  bunting  license   wa.^   2C   cen'.-. 
iie  says.  "Now,  it  costs  $7  50.  " 

Practically  all  of  Trundy'-;  96  yetas  havp 
been  lived  within  a  one-haU  mile  radlu^::  yc; 
he  doesnt  feel  he's  missed  a  thing  "I  love  m; 
town."  he  says  with  a  sm'le 

Only  once  has  Trundy  left  the  S'ockton 
Springs  area  for  any  extended  period  of  time 
He  went  to  Bosto:-.  •"•n-  .a  few  luontiis  ?e-.eral 
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year.*  ago.  "When  I  came  back  and  smelled 
those  fiaps,  I  couldn't  leave  again." 

Over  the  years,  Stockton  Springs  has 
changed  from  what  Trundy  once  knew  it  to 
be.  "Even  the  town  government  Ls  run  like 
a  big  city,"  says  Trundy. 

"When  I  first  was  elected  clerk.  I  knew 
every  dog  and  cat  In  town,"  he  remembers. 
"People   were   so  close   back   then." 

Today.  Trundy  hasn't  even  met  the  neigh- 
bor that  moved  in  next  door  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Perhaps,  when  town  meeting  time  rolls 
around  this  spring.  Tnmdy  will  get  a  chance 
to  meet  that  neighbor.  For  certain,  a  Stock- 
ton Springs  town  meeting  just  wouldn't  be 
the   same   without   Walter  P.  Trundv. 
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SPLIT  WITH  SWP  THREATENS 
FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IS  TI:E  house  op  REPRES<ENT.*TrVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
SWP.  pretends  to  the  public  that  it  Is  a 
'peaceful'"  socialist  group  working  within 
the  system,  while  in  its  secret  internal 
documents,  the  SWP  reveals  itself  to  be 
the  American  section  of  the  Fourth 
International — a  violation  of  tlie  Voorhis 
Act — and  to  be  a  Trotskyist  Communist 
Party  logistically  supporting  the  revolu- 
tionary Internationa'  terrorism  being 
conducted  by  the  Fourth  International. 

A  strong  possibility  exists  tliat  the 
United  Secretariat  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national— usee — the  largest  and  most 
powerful  international  coordinating  body 
for  Trotskylst  Commimist  organizations, 
faces  a  split  with  its  American  section, 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  SWP,  which 
could  seriously  cripple  tlie  international 
body. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Fourth  International,  called  by 
the  Tiotskyists  the  International  Major- 
ity Tendency,  IMT,  are  actively  sup- 
porting terrorist  revolutionary  groups  in 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe.  A.s  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Fourtli 
International  leadership  is  trying  to 
apply  terror  tactics  in  still  more  areas. 

The  minority  faction  of  the  Fouith 
International,  the  Leninist-Trotskyist 
Faction.  LTF,  is  headed  by  the  U.S. 
Socialist  Workers  Party.  The  SWP 
leadei'ship  argues  that  terror  tactics  may 
be  useful  to  the  revolution  under  future 
conditions,  but  that  right  now  circum- 
stances are  unfavorable  for  a  broad 
international  terrorist  dri\  e. 

Neverthele.=:s.  the  SWP  is  actively  pro- 
viding logistical  and  financial  support  for 
foreign  terrorists  especially  in  Latin 
America  througli  its  front,  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee fo:'  Justice  to  Latiri  American 
Political  Piisoners.  USL.\.  v.hich  has 
bro'iight  TrutskyLst  and  otlier  terrorists 
into  the  United  States  for  fimdraisinr. 
oiisanizing.  and  speaking  tour.s. 

Tlie  background  ot  tlie  present  faction 
fight  is  as  follows:  In  1974.  the  SVrP 
expelled  most  of  the  meinbei.-,  of  its  pro- 
tfu'onsi  minority,  tlie  Internationalist 
Tendency,  IT.  not  for  supporting  the 
USec  leadership's  "terrorisni  now"  pol- 


icy, but  for  petty  bureaucratic  reasons. 
Not  every  IT  faction  member  was  ex- 
peUed,  only  tliose  who  had  violated  some 
SWP  organizational  rules. 

In  January  1975,  the  USec  Fourth 
International  leadership  ordered  the 
SWP  to  "reintegrate"  the  IT  members 
into  the  SWP.  The  SWP  rephed  that  it 
would  not  readmit  the  IT  as  a  group,  but 
that  the  IT  members  as  individuals  could 
reapply  to  join  the  SWP,  with  each  SWP 
branch  to  detei'mine  for  itself  whetlier 
or  not  to  readmit  them. 

The  SWP  balk  has  infuriated  tiie 
Fourth  International  leadership.  It  was 
reported  that  at  a  secret  USec  meeting 
held  November  23-24,  1975,  that  only 
three  or  four  IT  members  had  been 
reintegrated  by  the  SWP.  As  a  result,  the 
USec  leadership  passed  a  resolution 
which  "stronglj'  condemns  the  attitude 
of  the  leadership  of  the  SWP,"  and  said 
that  "the  highest  tensions  would  exist  in 
the  international  so  long  as  any  ITei-s 
who  applied  to  join  tlie  SWP  v.eie  not 
taken  in. ' 

Meanwhile  more  quarrels  have  broken 
out.  The  Fourth  International  leaders 
are  very  upset  because  the  SWP  and  its 
Canadian  sister  Trotskyist  group,  the 
League  of  Socialist  Action,  LSA,  which  is 
also  a  member  of  the  USec  Fourth  In- 
ternational, have  initiated  contact  with 
the  Organization  Commmiiste  Interna- 
tionaliste,  OCI,  a  French  rival  of  the 
USec  leadership.  The  OCI  is  lead  bv 
Pierre  Lambert  who  split  with  the  pres- 
ent Fourth  International  leadership  in 
1953  and  who  has  his  own  international 
contacts.  USec  leaders  state  that  OCI 
goon  squads  have  assaulted  member  oi 
their  French  Fom'th  International  sec- 
tion. thelXJR. 

But  while  the  USec  leaders  are  upset 
by  the  SWP  contact  with  Lambert  s  OCI. 
the  SWP  is  equally  upset  by  recent  meet- 
ings between  the  French  section  of  the 
USec  Fourtti  International,  the  Ligue 
Communiste  Rerolutionaire  LCR.  and 
Michel  Raptis,  aka  Michel  Pablo,  a 
Trotskjist  who  leads  his  own  TenuK'  '~3 
Marxiste  Revolutionaire  Internationale 
fTMRI'. 

Michel  Raptis,  a  native  of  Greece,  iiud 
worked  for  the  Algerian  FLN  terrorists  in 
the  1950's.  heading  an  imderground  net- 
work in  Europe.  After  Algerian  inde- 
pendence, he  worked  for  the  Algerian 
government  formed  by  the  FLN.  Raptis/ 
Pablo  has  close  links  with  terrorists 
throughout  the  Arab  world,  many  of 
whom  received  training  by  the  Algerians 
acting  as  Soviet  proxies.  Pablo  split  with 
the  present  leadership  of  tlie  USec 
Foui'th  Inteniational  in  1964. 

Tlicse  matters  were  discu6.sed  in  de- 
tail at  the  December  22-23.  1975  meet- 
mgs  of  the  United  Secretariat  of  tlie 
Fouith  International.  Both  the  IMT  fac- 
tion and  the  LTF  faction  claimed  they 
did  fiot  want  a  split,  but  each  accused  the 
other  of  "unitv  maneuvers"  with  oppos- 
ing Trotskyist  political  groupings — the 
OCIand  theTMRI. 

At  the  November  23-24,  1375,  USec 
meetings,  the  leadership  decided  to  as- 
sign Gerard  Veigeat  to  work  fulltime  in 
Beli;ium  in  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Fourth  International.  The  Bureau 
makes  decisions  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
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Vergeat  fonnerly  was  ttae  Itoorth  Ailer- 
naticmal  UalMm  with  MdcteButara  ter- 
rorist groupe-  ^        .^^  ~_«_j 

Among  Ibe  active  leaders  of  taeXimlea 
Secretariat  of  the  Foiutb  Xntmia'ttaDal 
who  attoided  tbe  November  nacethigB 
were  Ernest  Mandel,  aka  Enaesfc  Oeir- 
main,  who  used  the  code  name  "Watter:" 
Livio  Ifaltan,  code  name  "CSaxtSiio;"  an 
American  SWP  member  tdentifled  as 
"Johnson;"  and  OeraW  Rd^,  an  SWP 
leader  who  coordinates  its  Idsh  work. 
Among  those  Involved  In  the  December 
USec  meetings  were  Ernest  Handel; 
Livio  Maltan,  an  Italian;  Tarki  All.  a 
Pakistani  who  is  a  leader  of  tlie  Eni^lsh 
USec  section,  the  mteniational  Marxist 
Group;  and  the  SWP's  "JMuMon." 

Tariq  Ali,  presently  a  fdlow  of  the 
Transnational  Institute,  TNI,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Institute  for  Pcdlcy  Studies. 
IPS,  located  in  Amsterdam,  is  wrtUng  a 
history  of  the  Communist  Party  <tf  India. 
Ali  is  a  leading  member  of  the  pro-ter- 
rorist Intematkmal  Ifojority  Tendency 
and  is  a  protege  of  Ernest  Ifandel. 

Transnatlmal  Institute  fellow  Ali  has 
an  extensive  record  of  supporting  revolu- 
tionary armed  struggle  including  terror- 
ism: 

In  1969,  Tariq  Ali  was  editor  of  the 
book,  "The  New  RevolutiooarleB:  A 
Handbook  of  the  International  Radical 
Left,"  published  first  in  Great  Britain 
and  then  In  the  United  States  by  WllUam 
Morrow  &  Ck).  Characttflxed  In  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  as  a  "guru  of  proteBt." 
Ali  liad  strong  praise  tar  Mao  Tte-tang 
for  whldi  he  was  crlticlaed  bgr  tbe  SWP. 

Late  in  1970.  Tariq  All  was  Interviewed 
at  Oxford,  England,  by  the  Canadian 
CTV,  the  natfaxnl  tdevlston  network,  and 
the  program  was  widely  tdevlood  In  Can- 
ada. On  the  program  All  dated  that 
whether  or  not  to  use  violenoe  In  a  revo- 
lutionary causa  was  "laigeiy  a  tactical 
question,  depending  preclsdy  on  the  de- 
gree of  opposition  which  we  oicoimter 
in  our  struggle  for  sodaUsm." 

Ali  was  asked  tt  he  had,  iibSle  president 
of  the  Oxford  Debating  Union,  Invited 
Gov.  George  WaUace  of  Alabama  to  spe^ 
at  the  Oxford  Union.  All  replied: 

Yes.  Do  you  know  why?  Becaiue  we  woiild 
have  UUed  blm. 

SWP  critics  of  Tariq  Ali  cnnplained 
that  coming  after  the  raBaifes  on  vk>- 
lence  during  a  period  when  the  Canadian 
Government  had  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  to  hunt  for  the  FliQ  tecvorists 
who  had  kidnapped  and  later  strangled 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  his  remarks  "did  not 
come  off  so  well,"  and  the  iHTOtests  from 
other  panelists  made  All  backpedal  to 
some  extoit. 

SWP  leader  Joseph  Hansoi,  a  former 
Trotsky  bodyguard,  commented  on  Tariq 
All's  CTV  appearance  in  the  April  1971, 
edition  of  the  Fourth  International's 
confidential  International  Information 
Bulletin: 

Comrade  All  did  what  be  could  to  turn 
the  provocative  questions  Into  a  high-level 
dialogue  on  the  d1ffHH^no^^  between  "Indi- 
vidual terror"  with  mass  support  and  "Indi- 
vidual terror"  without  mass  support — a  dis- 
tinction a  bit  too  fine,  one  must  vappoK, 
for  tiM  Oanadtan  audience  to  apiire«Aite  at 
that  '~«—- ♦ 
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I^nsoDS,  interested  in  the  terrorist 
cans-  mt  Iteit  Ali  will  find  additional 
ttf*^rmmMtm  in  an  eaoeUent  hearing, 
TiiiWijillii  TervoEist  International,  avafl- 
•iHy  team  tbe  Senate  Internal  Security 
Soboomiidttee. 

I  note  In  passing  that  the  Pike  com- 
mittee harshly  criticized  the  Fedena  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  its  Investigation 
of  the  SWP  and  IPS.  One  can  surmise 
that  the  FUce  comndttee  staff  did  not  un- 
derstand tbe  semantic  games  the  Marx- 
ist Leninists  play  aa  the  "difference  be- 
twe^i  'individual  terror'  with  mass  sup- 
port and  'individual  terror'  without  mass 
support;"  uid  that  they  somehow  over- 
looked the  long  involvement  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  with  terrorist 
organizations. 

An  SWP  split  from  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national would  seriously  handicap  all 
Fourth  International  activities.  Includ- 
ing terrorian.  Equally,  a  Fourth  Inter- 
national reunification  witti  the  OCI  or 
the  TMRI  with  the  SWP  remaining  a 
member  would  pose  an  escalating  threat 
both  in  the  United  States  and  interna- 
tionally. 

Therefore,  as  a  service  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  absence  of  an  offidid  body 
such  as  a  committee  cm  internal  secu- 
rity, I  will  continue  to  analyse  the  in- 
ternal documents  of  the  Socialist  Wwk- 
ers  Party  and  the  Fourth  Intematianal 
with  a  'View  toward  producing  further 
rQiorts. 


WHAT  BEING  AN  AMERICAN. 
MEANS 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  OALBOXIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  EIETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  great  ifleasure  that  I  pass  along  to 
my  coUeagues  the  following  testimonial 
of  what  being  an  American  meuis.  These 
stirring  words  were  shared  with  me  by 
my  f  limd  and  constituent,  Don  Thomas, 
of  MOIave,  Calif.  I  bcUeve  he  has  truly 
toucbed  a  gentle  yet  revealing  hand  on 
the  precious  values  that  are  our  free- 
doms. Perhaps,  after  seeing  his  wwds, 
we  will  all  think  twice  before  teking  them 
for  granted. 

remasks  bt  Don  Thomas 
This  American  was  bom  48  years  ago  In 
remote  Selad  Valley  In  the  Siskiyou  Moun- 
tains of  northern  California  Into  a  family 
that  was  something  less  than  privileged,  yet 
because  of  the  free  way  of  life  In  this  great 
society  I  have  been  able  to  educate  myself 
and  reach  a  standing  In  my  community  that 
only  the  wealthy  and  privileged  may  in 
other  countries  and  this  is  what  America 
means  to  me: 

America  means  to  me,  above  all  else,  liberty 
and  freedom.  Liberty  and  freedom  within 
the  scope  of  the  law  of  the  land,  within  the 
limits  of  morality,  decency,  Justice  and  con- 
sUeratton  of  the  rights  of  my  feUow  man, 
encompassed  In  sum  total  by  the  tenets  of 
Ood,  to  do,  say  and  feel  as  I  please  without 
fear. 

Whete  I  am  free  to  Shape  my  goals  and 
destiny  with  limited  guidance  from  the  of- 
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flclals  of  my  government;  tboee  government 
^>fl^«^»l«  tMag  guidsd  by  Vat  wlU  and  desires 
of  the  majori-ty  <a  bar  people,  meaning  that 
I  have  tlM  inrlTllege,  ri^t  and.  yes,  the 
duty  to  have  a  vdoe  In  the  direction  that 
government  will  choose,  "Of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people." 

Where  I  and  my  children  and  my  chU- 
dren's  children  and  my  chUdrm's  children's 
children  may  Uve  In  peace  and  harmony  with 
his  f^ow  man,  God  and  nature  and  ap- 
{Keclate  the  rich  beauty  and  serenity  of  that 
which  God  and  man  hath  wroiight. 

Where  I  may  arise  from  my  humble  place 
of  rest  and  repose  at  any  time  I  choose,  not 
the  time  that  Is  chosen  for  nie  by  a  class 
conscious  group  of  the  rulix^  proletariat  and 
face  the  beauty  of  each  new  day  secure  in 
tbe  knowledge  that  I  may  Choooe  the  activ- 
ities and  goals  of  that  day  without  being 
faced  by  accomplishing  an  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished quota. 

'Where  I  may  speak  what  I  wish  so  long 
as  It  does  not  in  any  way  impinge  the  rights 
and  freedoms  and  bellefiB  at  my  ffellow  man 
nor  oppose  tbe  bade,  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Almighty. 

'Where  I  may  do  as  little  or  as  much  as  I 
cbooae  vltbont  iear  at  tba  zmfnaaif  ten- 
tacles of  totalitarian  govenunent  Interfer- 
ence. 

Where  I  may  openly  worship  God  if  I 
choose  and  In  the  way  I  Choose;  not  clandes- 
tinely. 

Where  I  may,  if  I  <dioose,  establish  a  busi- 
ness within  tbe  "Tte*  emtaxprlse"  system 
of  Aw.»ri«n  not  rnefely  maiiage  a  state  owned 
ttiteiprlse  within  the  tnmewark  of  a  total- 
itarian system. 

Where  I  may  peacefully  oppose  the  views 
and  policies  of  my  govsEnment  and  my  fel- 
low man,  putsos  n^  own  policies  and  news 
vrithin  the  tramewofk  of  tbe  law  of  tbe  land 
and  tbe  laws  of  Ood  wltbrnit  fear  of  reprisal. 
Where  I  may  participate  in  tbe  "Work 
ethic"  principal  «Did  reap  benefits  in  direct 
pEoporti<m  to  my  investment  in  that  princi- 
pal. 

'Where  achievement  Is  rewarded  by  tbe  in- 
centive system,  not  suppressed  by  the  s3rB- 
tem  of  ooneetlvlsm. 

'Where  I  may  partlc^te  in  the  better- 
ment of  my  conmnmtty,  my  country  and  my 
fellow  man  by  tibxaoe  rather  than  forced 
pseudo  equaBtarlanlsm 

Where  I  and  my  family  may  enjoy  all  the 
natural  and  commercial  beauties  and  ent«-- 
talnments  available  It  and  when  we  choose. 
Where  I  may  overtly  req>ect  aU  the  heroes 
of  my  country,  botb  living  and.  dead,  ftam 
choice,  not  because  they  are  the  ones  desig- 
nated by  my  govenunent. 

Last  of  all,  but  certainly  not  least,  my  love 
for  America  is  a  "Gut  feeling"  I  get.  that  is 
totally  indefinable,  when  certain  events  oc- 
cur or  when  I  raise  her  flag  on  some  national 
holiday  or  when  I  see  her  flag  flying  or  when 
my  President  speaks  or  when  I  write  or  talk 
to  my  government  representative  or  when  I 
speak  to  God  In  the  privacy  of  my  own 
thoughts,  wishes  and  desires. 

This  is  my  land,  my  people  and  as  a  com- 
posite, my  country,  as  tbe  ceremony  of  mat- 
rimony saye  "For  better  or  for  worse  in  sick- 
ness and  In  health.  In  richness  and  poverty." 
I  do  take  this  g^eat  country  as  my  "IjA-j/- 
fully  wedded  wife." 

I  think  this,  our  Bicentennial  year,  only 
brings  these  facts,  beliefs  and  "Gut  feelings" 
more  poignantly  to  our  minds.  It  is  alwa>-s 
there,  but  most  of  the  time  slightly  dor- 
mant, like  a  slewing  giant,  ever  ready  to 
mightily  smite  anything  or  anyone  who 
would  compromise  these  freedoms. 

God,  America  and  tbe  American  people  are 
Inseparable.  A  pnyer^or  Ood  is  a  prayer  for 
the  American  people  and  a  prayer  for  the 
American  people  Is  a  prayer  for  God! 
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LEGISLATION  THAT  WOULD  RE- 
QUIRE CONGRESS  TO  DISCLOSE 
FINANCIAL  STATUS 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  en- 
tLiiiig  Congress,  I  have  tried  to  develop 
legislation  that  would  require  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  disclose  their  com- 
plete financial  status. 

This  would  best  be  accomplished  by 
.'tandardized  forms  that  would  be  filled 
out  annually  revealing: 

All  sources  of  income. 

All  current  financial  holdings,  as  well 
as  any  held  during  the  calendar  year, 
regardless  of  the  duration. 

Participation  in  any  real  estate  trans- 
actions, regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
involvement. 

Associations  in  any  bu.siness  enter- 
prises. 

A  bottom  line  net  worth. 

This  full  disclosure  information,  cou- 
pled with  recently  enacted  campaign  re- 
form laws,  is  essential  if  the  American 
people  are  to  know  precisely  the  back- 
ground and  involvement  of  those  who 
represent  them. 

So  far,  full  disclosure  proposals  have 
not  seen  the  light  of  day  and  footdrag- 
7ing  by  the  Congress  seems  to  be  an 
inescapable  conclusion. 

My  own  interest  in  attainirig  this  goal 
is  not  new. 

While  I  was  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Huntington,  that  municipality  became 
the  first  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
require  all  elected  officials,  all  depart- 
ment heads  and  members  of  numerous 
boards  and  agencies  to  file  two  types  of 
full  disclosure  statements.  They  were  re- 
quired to  file :  first,  a  financial  statement 
indicating  a  bottom  line  net  worth,  and 
second,  a  statement  of  participation  in 
all  real  estate  transactions. 

Since  this  Congress  has  not  .seen  fit  to 
require  these  disclosures,  I  will  set  the 
tone  and  practice  what  I  preach  by  in- 
serting in  this  Record  my  own  disclosure 
statements  based  on  the  two  forms  used 
by  the  town  of  Huntington. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  argu- 
ments against  this  type  of  disclosure  is 
that  political  opponents  can  use  the  in- 
formation revealed  in  these  statements 
in  a  campaign  against  the  incumbent 
without  the  opponent  revealing  the  same 
information. 

The  quick  and  simple  answer  to  that 
refrain  is  that  once  one  is  elected  to 
public  office,  he  or  she  becomes  a  public 
person  and  therefore  should  disclose 
publicly  this  kind  of  financial  infonna- 
tion  for  review  by  constituents.  There 
are  other  arguments,  pro  and  ccn,  too 
lengthy  to  discuss  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  since  I  believe 
strongly  in  full  disclosure.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  provide  this  kind  of 
information  openly  for  all  to  see. 

In  the  interest  of  absolute  accuracy, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  best  that  these 
forms,  if  ultimately  instituted  into  law, 
be  filled  out  by  both  the  Member  and 
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his  or  her  spouse.  It  would  also  be  clearly 
indicated  if  any  other  individual,  group, 
corporate  or  fiscal  entity  or  any  other 
entity  of  any  form  is  used  as  a  holder  of 
or  participant  in  any  financial  dealings 
in  which  the  Member  and  his  or  her 
spouse  have  an  interest: 

(  I  I    ANNUAL  INCOME  DATA  FOR  1975 

1  Wages,  .salaries  and  other  employee 
c(  iiipensalion.  $42,500. 

2.  Retainers,  fees.  hoanr.i!r,uns,  &  othe.' 
non-employment  payments. . 

:<    Dividends.  «9. 

4.  Intere.st  income.  $19 

5.  Rents  met),  $3,600. 

6.  BiLbiness  income  loi-  loss) , . 

7  Net  gain  lor  loss)  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  as-^ets  ($4,0.38). 

8.  Pensions  or  annuities, . 

9.  Poyallie- . 

10.  Setllements,  . 

i;    Partnerships,  . 

;2.  Commissions.  . 

'3.  Estates  or  trusts, . 

14.  Gifts,   loans,  pardoned  loans, ■. 

15.  Farm  income, 

16  Alimony,  —  . 

17.  Winnings  of  any  kind,   ^— . 

18.  Other  income  of  any  kind, . 

\2>     \SSElft.    LIABILITIES.    NET    WORTH    FOK    1575 

Assets: 

Cai^h  0.1  H.aid.  -$45 

Ca?h  in  Ban.k.  $1,068.42 

Notes  receivable, . 

.•\cconnls  receivable,  . 

L:)ans  receivable. . 

Life  insurance  (cash  surrender  value — do 
not  deduct  loans) . . 

Securities  (readily  marketable — U.S.  Go\  I. 
and  Stock  Exchange  Listings),  $1,500. 

Securities  (not  readily  marketable — un- 
hsted  bonds) , . 

Mortgages  owned. 

Real  Estate  (two  personal  homes),  $120,000. 

.\utomobile(S),  $3,800. 

Other  assets  (Itemize — Including  jointly 
owned  property  and  name  of  joint  tenant )  : 

New  York  State  retirement  system,  $7.ooo 

Household  goods,  Jewelry  etc  ,  $6,000. 

Total  assets.  $139,413.42. 

Liabilities: 

-N'oles  payable  to  banks  i  unsecured  -  direct 
borrowings  only),  $5,250. 

Notes  payable  to  banka  i secured  direct  bor- 
rowings only),  . 

Notes  payable  to  others  (un.secnred) , 

Notes  payable  to  others  (  secured ) . . 

Time  payment  accounts,  $2,500. 

Loans  against  life  Insurance,  . 

Real  estate   mortgages  payable,   $57,465. 

Real  estate  taxes  and  assessments  payable, 
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Federal  and  State  income  taxes,  . 

Other  taxes.  . 

Interest  payable  on  loans,  mortgages,  etc.. 


Brokers  margin  accounts, . 

Other  liabilities   (itemize). . 

Total  liabilities.  $65,215 

Net  worth:  (assets  le.^s  liabilities), 
.*7!. 198.42. 

CI  1     SUPPLEMENTARY    SCHEDULE 

Bctiiking  Relations: 

European  American  Bank,  East  Nortliport. 
NfW  Vork^ 

Cdih  balance.  $739.99. 

Amount  of  Loan, . 

County  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  Com- 
mack.  New  York — 

Cash  balance,  $7  03. 

Amount  of  Loan, . 

Riverhead  Savings,  East  Northport,  New 
York- 
Cash  balance,  $208.62. 

.\mount  of  Loan, . 

Sergeant -at- Arms  Bank,  Washington, 
DC  — 

Cnsh  balance,  $90. 
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Amount  of  Loan, . 

Nassau  Trust,  Glen  Cove,  New  York — 

Cash  balance,  922.78. 

Amount  of  loan  (unsecured) ,  $6,250. 

Notes,  Accounts  and  Loans  Receivable: 
None. 

Life  Insurance:  List  all  policies  In  which 
you  are  the  insured. 

Carrier.  Federal  employees  group  life  In- 
surance program  (Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.) . 

Beneficiary  i  relationship) ,  Helen  Anibro 
( wife ) . 

Type  policy,  term. 

Cash  value. -. 

Death  benefit.  $57,000. 

Securities:  List  all  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

Pace  value  (bonds)  or  numl)er  of  shares 
( stocks ) ,  245  shares. 

Description  of  security,  common. 

Registered  0\>neris) ,  Helen  Ambro  (Wife) . 

Coit,  $1,070. 

Market  value.  *1.500 

Book  value.  (  N   A) . 

If  pledged,  indicate  to  whom  and  consider- 
ation.   . 

Mortgages  owned:  None. 

Real  Estate:  Indicate  location  and  de- 
rcrlpilon  of  properties.  Residence,  22  Zoranne 
Diive,  East  Northport,  New  York — 

Cost  with  improvements,  $21,000. 

Assessed  value.  $3,600. 

Market  value.  $40,000.  \ 

Book  value.  — — .  ' 

.\nnual  gross  rental  Income. .        \ 

Annual  net  rental  income  (before  deprecia- 
tion) ,  

Vacation     home.     Isle     of     Wight 
Springs.  New  York  — 

Cost  Willi  improvement-s.  $62,200. 

Asses.sed  value,  $14,000. 

Market  value,  $80,000. 

Book  value.  — — . 

Annual  gross  rental  Income.  $4X)00. 

Annual  net  rental  income  (before  deprecia- 
tion), $3,600. 

Title  to  real  estate — The  title  of  the  it 
described  properties  is  In  my  name  solely 
except  as  follows:  Both  are  Jointly  ^wned 
with  my  wife.  Helen  Ambro.  i 

Real  estate  mortgage.s:  List  all  montgnges 
on  above  properties.  East  Northporf.  New 
York  home — 

Amount,  $8,565. 

Maturity  (year),  1986. 

Springs,  New  York  vacation  home — 

Amount,  $48,900 

Maturity  (year).  1999. 

Brokers  margin  accounts:  None. 

14  >      BUSINESS     INTERESTS    TOR    THE     YEAR     197.i 

1.  I  have  been  invdlved  in  the  following 
real  estate  transactions:  None. 

2.  I  am  a  director  or  officer  of  the  following 
commercial  corporations,  partnerships,  asso- 
ciations: None. 

3.  I  hold  financial  interests  In  the  follow- 
ing corporations  or  partnerships  which  are 
directly  or  Indirectly  subject  to  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies:  None. 

^5)     SCHEDULE    OF    CONGRESSIONAL     REIMRT-RSE- 
MEN  rs  AND  EXPENSrs 

Travel  allowance,  $2,365.80. 

Stationery  allowance,  $6,500. 

Home  Office  allowance,  $2,000. 

Teleplione  expenses  outside  Washingtor, 
DC,  $1,077.54. 

Total  Reimbursement,  $11,943.34. 

Travel  expense,  $2,226.02. 

Stationery  expen.se,  $5,496.30. 

Home  Office  expen.se,  $545.98. 

Cost  of  living  (Washington,  D.C.) ,  $3,000. 

Telephone  expense,  $1,103.25. 

Total  expense,  $12,371.55. 

Expenses  In  excess  of  reimbursement, 
$428.21. 

Miscellaneous  Congressional  ExpenMs: 

Entertainment  of  constituents,  $615,81. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  $232,10. 
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stationery    (excess   over   relmburoement) , 


Home  Office  (excess  over  reimbursement), 

Miscellaneous  office  expense,  iSTI.M. 
Reimburses  employees  expense,  $76.48. 
Dues,  $250. 
Tapes  and  recordings,  $126.80. 

Other, . 

Total  miscellaneous  expenses,  $1,473.29. 


CHICAGO    TRIBUNE   UTILIZES   THE 
TALENTS  OF  ITS  OWN  JOURNALISTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  syndicated  column  of  ttie  genial 
Washington  journalist  and  entertainer, 
Art  Buchwald.  As  a  publication  with  a 
legitimate  history  of  fiscal  conservatism, 
the  Tribune  utilizes  the  talents  of  its 
home-grown  journalists.  "Ilieir  Washing- 
ton correspondent.  Bill  Anderson,  in  to- 
day's Tribune  turned  out  a  political  mas- 
terpiece that  may  well  earn  him  a  posi- 
tion as  chief  gag  writer  for  Bob  Hope. 

The  article  follows: 

Can  This  Be?  Those  Candidates  Are  Using 

Fewbi  Words 

(By  Bill  Anderson) 

Washington. — Webster  must  be  spinning 
in  his  gi-ave. 

And  It  may  even  get  worse  before  the  elec- 
tion Is  over. 

First,  President  Ford  took  tbe  word  "de- 
tente" out  of  bis  vocabulary. 

Then  alonf;  came  Sep.  Morris  K.  (Mo) 
Udall  to  strike  "liberal." 

Scoop  Jackson  objects  to  being  caUed 
either  a  "hawk"  or  a  "dove." 

Jimmy  Carter  says  be  won't  permit  a  "lie" 
in  his  administration. 

R.  Sargent  Bbrlver  has  prohibited  bis  cam- 
paign workers  from  using  tbe  word  "defeat" 
in  conversations  with  conwponilents. 

Eugene  McCarthy  has  been  miming  for  so 
long  that  he  refuses  to  listen  to  tbat  wonder- 
ful line,  "Thrice  I  have  chased  thee  around 
the  most." 

Oov.  Gteorge  Wallace  is  considering  chang- 
ing his  campaign  slogan  of  "send  them  a 
message"  to  "send  more  money." 

While  Sen.  Hubert  H,  Humphrey  Is  tuned 
In  on  "draft,"  he  has  (tenq>orarlly)  aban- 
doned the  phrase,  "a  will  run,  may  run, 
candidate." 

Sen.  Edward  M  Kennedy  never  says  "yes" 
any  more. 

Howard  H.  (Bo)  Callaway  no  longer  likes 
to  hear  the  words  'Forest  Service"  or  "In- 
fluence peddling." 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  objects  to  anyone 
mentioning  Reagan,  Jackson,  or  Nixon  In 
his  presence.  Sometimes  Ford. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  developing  a  strong  dis- 
like for  "49  per  cent"  and  "47  per  cent." 

Never  agalu  will  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  use  the 
term  "country  boy." 

Fred  Harris  is  trying  to  find  a  viable 
alternative   to   "populist." 

Gov.  Milton  Shapp  has  threatened  to  fire 
Riiyone  on  the  Pennsylvania  state  payroll 
who  uses  either  "nobody"  or  "nowhere." 

Former  President  Nixon  wont  use  any 
words,  unless  spoken  to  David  Frost  or  the 
Great  Wall  of  Chins. 

Former  Vice  President  Agnew  sings  "only 
Sinatra  is  my  kind  of  guy." 
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Vice  President  Rockefeller  has  no  appeal 
for  "conservative." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  of  the 
political  figures  have  barred  "loss,"  "lose," 
"loaer,"  "defeat,"  and  'Taehlnd"  from  their 
version  of  the  dictionary. 

Instead,  most  have  introduced  strange 
synonyms  for  second,  third,  and  fourth 
place. 

Ford  saw  his  victtMTr  in  New  Hampshire 
by  1,307  votes  as  a  "gtont  step." 

Carter  won  only  22,000  votes  In  the  pint- 
sized  state,  but  he  said  this  clearly  made 
him  the  "front  runner."  When  he  ran  fourth 
in  Massachusetts,  the  ex-governor  of  Geor- 
gia declared  it  a  "moral  victory." 

After  Jsdcson  ran  third  in  Florida,  he  said 
this  was  better  than  expected.  Reagan  said 
his  47  per  cent  of  the  Sunshine  state's  vote 
was  reaUy  a  victory. 

MeanwhUe,  McCarthy  warned  the  press  to 
stop  calling  him  an  "ex-senator"  and  an 
"ex-pre^dential  candidate.' 

But  In  high  contrast,  Humphrey  said  the 
press  can  caU  him  anything  it  wants  to,  so 
long,  of  course,  as  his  name  is  mentioned. 

About  ttw  only  other  word  not  totally 
ruled  out  by  tbe  politicians  Is  "motherhood," 
and  tbBt  Is  even  sus]>act  In  some  circles. 

We  all  may  be  speechless  before  this  cam- 
paign is  over. 


STUDY  MADE  BY  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF   NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dui-ing 
the  delate  which  tocdc  place  in  February 
on  the  proposed  do^gulation  of  natural 
gas  prices,  reference  was  made  to  a  study 
done  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  which  purportedly  refuted  an 
earlier  study,  also  done  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  on  the  economic 
impact  of  deregulation. 

The  original  analysis,  prepared  at  my 
requ^,  contained  no  directions  as  to 
methodology  or  assumptions  to  be  used 
and  no  presumption  of  the  results:  it 
simply  asked  for  estimates  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  prices  assuming  the  passage  of 
S.  2310.  The  anal;^is  was  prepared  by 
Lawrence  Kumins,  CRS  analyst  in  en- 
ergy economics. 

A  subsequent  request  for  reevaluatiou 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Krueger  which 
contained  a  very  detailed  set  of  assump- 
tions and  calculations  upon  which  he 
requested  the  analysis  be  based.  That 
analysis  based  on  those  assumptions  was 
issued  by  CRS  with  a  disclaimer  stamped 
on.  each  page  stating  that  it  was  "not 
intended  to  represent  tlie  opinion  of  the 
author  or  the  Congressional  Research 
Service." 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Members  and 
observers  mistakenly  interpreted  the 
second  study — which  was  quoted  and  in 
some  cases  reproduced  and  distributed 
witliout  the  disclaimer — as  a  retraction 
by  CRS  of  its  earlier  work,  which  it  was 
not. 

Because  of  this  misimderstanding,  and 
to  restate  unequivocably  CRS's  position 
on  the  issue,  I  asked  CRS  to  clarify  the 
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original  study,  Teq;>(mding  to  the  major 
criticisms  which  Mr.  Kruscbk  and  others 
had  made.  I  submit  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  that  response: 
To:  the  HT^n^i-pHi*  An^ew  Magtiire;  Atten- 
tion, Elgle  Holsteln 
From:  Economics  Division 
Subject:  Criticism  of  "Economic  Impact  of 
S.     2310's     Pricing     Provisions,"     Con- 
gressional  Research   Service,   December 
31,  1976;  a  paper  by  Lawrence  Kumlus, 
Analyst   in  Energy   Economics. 
This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
request  of  February  2  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  criticism  which  has  been  directed  toward 
the  subject  paper.-  The  estimates  In  the  sub- 
ject paper,  using  the  eiq>Uclt  assumptions 
therein,  were  that   1976  deregulation  costs 
would  be  $12.8  to  $14.9  bilUon,  ultimately 
growing  to  $20.4  to  $30.9  bllUon  by  the  early 
1980's.  That  Is,  it  was  projected  that  gas 
users  could  pay  $12.8  to  $14.9  biUlon  more 
than  they  pay  now  at  an  eiid-of-lB76  annual 
rate,  as  a  result  of  the  biU.  assuming  It  was 
passed  on  January  1,  1976.  Those  estimates, 
under  the  assumption  used,  are  stUl  held  to 
be  valid. 

Others  have  since  made  widely  differing 
estimates:  notably  Pi'ofesBor  Paul  MacAvoy 
and  CeUa  Star  Gody  ttf  Vaster  Associates 
place  der^ulatlon's  cost  at  fS  billion,  and 
the  FMeral  Energy  Atlinliilstratlop  (RA) 
estimates  about  $5  bnUon.  David  Schwartz. 
fonnerly  of  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmlssion 
(FPC),  estimates  $10  blUton,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Aecoontlng  Office  (OAO)  places  tbe 
cost  at  $8  blUlon.s 

The  subject  report  has  often  been  mis- 
quoted, with  $20  to  $22  bUUcm  cited  as  the 
anmial  cost  estimated,  wliunj—  on  page  13 
of  the  report,  the  $19.8  to  $14.9  bmion  figure 
Is  mentioned  S  ttanes  as  being  tbs  1976  net 
cost  kA  deregulatkm.  Tlie  larger  figures  are 
total  of  ^ross  eosts.  aaBamlng  tbat  deregula- 
tion could  poBBlbly  etielt  an  extra  8  tcf  of 
production.  Tlieee  grooa  cost  nnmben  were 
calctilated  so  that  a  margliial  cost  for  dereg- 
ulation could  be  imputed;  they  dioold  not 
have  been  used  to  measure  deregulation's 
net  1976  costs.  Sstiinated  annual  costs  for 
1976  assmme  deregulation  on  January  1, 
1976.  As  discussed  briow,  costs  are  estimated 
to  escalate  yearly  as  more  gas  Is  released 
from  the  FPC*  JurlBdlctlon.  Net  costs  in 
1980-1981  most  llkdy  wm  be  $30.4  to  $30.9 
bilUon  higher  than  they  are  to  gas  users 
today,  assuming  current  production  levels 
are  maintained.  So  while  the  $20  billion 
figure  is  not  Incorrect,  It  should  be  Imputed 
to  1980-81  specifically. 

Most  of  deregulation's  prc^wnents  assure 
the  Congress  that  deregulation  is  a  low  cost 
alternative  to  in<»eased  production-  of 
energy.  Alternative  views  of  the  fossU  fuel 
price  control  question,  however,  reveal 
probably  sharp  near-term  price  Increases 
and  amoiphotis,  relatively  far  downstream 
supply-Increase  benefits.  This  outcome  is 
true  tat  gas.  at  least  In  the  1976-1977  time 
frame,  when.  In  contrast  to  other  students 
of  the  issue,  larger  amounts  of  gas  are  seen 
Increasing  from  a  low  current  average  price 
at  the  weHhead  (36('  Mcf )  to  a  high  wellhead 
price  ($2.50  Mcf). 

Gas  deregulation  costs  are  very  large,  even 
when  compared  to  old  oil  decontrol,  because 
ou  a  Btu  equivalent  basis,  30  percent  more 
gas  is  under  FPC  price  control  than  con- 
trolled old  oil  Is.  as  under  FEA  regulations. 
Moreover,  gas  is  controlled  at  d6<!,  the  Btu 
equivalent  of  $2.00  per  bbl  oil,  and  thus  is 
further  below  the  $13.00/bttl  equivalent 
OPEC  price  level  than  the  $0.25  controlled 
oil.  These  two  functions,  plus  the  artificially 
depressed  price  of  Intrastate  gas,  could  make 
deregulaUon  more  than  twice  as  expensive  as 
old  oil  decontrol. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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For  this  reason,  most  deregulation  legisla- 
tion. Including  S.  2310  and  HJl.  10480,  seeks 
to  minimize  or  reduce  tbe  maximum  Impact 
on  the  economy.  This  maximum  or  worst  case 
impact  may  be  deflned  as  having  over  12  tcf 
r,r  interstate  gas  Increase  In  price  from  36e 
t-i  $2  50  Mcf  and  the  remaining  8.7  tcf  of  iu- 
i  rastate  gas  rise  to  $2.50  from  an  estimated 
SI  25.  If,  for  example,  all  of  these  undesir- 
:i»;le  cobt  elements  could  come  Into  play  by 
dint  of  son-.e  truly  unanticipated  and  ex- 
traordinary legislation  (instant  abolition  of 
the  FPC.  for  example) ,  the  total  Impact  could 
be  over  $35  billion  per  year.  In  each  of  tl,e 
next  se\erai  years. 

Under  proposed  legislation  iS.  2310  IIR 
10480)  this  $35  bUlion  potential  increase  is 
reduced,  at  least  during  Initial  years,  by  a 
variety  of  factors.  One  key  factor,  which  l.s 
heavily  relied  upon  in  most  deregulation  pro- 
posals, is  the  role  of  contracts  between  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  In  keeping  down  the 
price  of  already  flowing  (old)  Interstate  gas. 
These  contracts,  which  are  usually  written 
for  periods  of  10  to  20  years,  are  frequently 
assumed  to  hold  down  gas  prices  in  a  deregu- 
lation environment.  Such  a  seemingly  plaus- 
ible argument  may  not  withstand  close  scru- 
tiny, however.  In  the  subject  paper  a  scenario 
was  described  wherein  gas  would  be  released 
from  contracts  under  several  simultaneous 
sets  of  circumstances  and  from  several 
sources.  Each  potential  source  of  old  gas  con- 
tract release  of  significant  potential  cost  to 
gas  consumers  was  discussed. 

Clearly  there  are  divergent  opinions  ( on 
the  downside)  regarding  contract  behavior 
under  deregtilation,  many  not  agreeing  with 
the  assumptions  In  the  subject  paper.  Each 
of  the  component  areas  of  contract  weakness 
delineated  therein  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  objection;  nevertheless  there  still  seems 
to  be  substantial  potential  for  gas  price  es- 
calation. In  addressing  criticism  of  these 
areas  of  contract  weakness,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  consider  a  broader  overview  of  weaknesses 
rather  than  the  parts  Individually,  an  alter- 
native to  the  subject  paper  approach  which 
augments  it  quite  well. 

The  GAO's  September  9,  1975  report.  Reli- 
able Contract  Sales  Data  Needed  for  Pro- 
jecting Amounts  of  Natural  Gas  That  could 
be  Deregulated  explores  one  key  area  of  con- 
tract weakness  in  some  depth.  GAO  found 
that  4.3  tcf  of  FPC  Jurisdictional  gas  was 
subject  to  contracts  with  renegotiation  or  re- 
determination clauses,  favored-nation  clauses 
or  deregulation  clauses.  Indeed  some  con- 
tracts have  more  than  one  indefinite  pricing 
clause.  These  indefinite  pricing  provl.sion.'s  are 
not  addressed  In  any  of  the  current  legi'sla- 
tive  proposals.  It  Is  possible  that,  within  two 
years  after  the  passage  of  any  of  the  cm-- 
rent  deregulation  proposals,  this  4.3  tcf  of 
gas  could  rise  to  the  $2.50  market  clearing 
level,  costing  gas  users  4  3  miliion  Mcf  x 
(♦2.50  35)  $9  2  billion  per  ypar  a-,  an  hw- 
nual  rate. 

GAO  expresses  serious  concern  regarding 
lack  of  data  on  contracts  and  the  amount 
of  gas  delivered  thereunder.  This  cor.cern 
applies  specifically  to  the  amount  of  gas 
associated  with  expiring  (as  opposed  to 
rene-jotiated.  etc.)  contract=  On  pacp  15 
of  the  GAO  report  they  note : 

•FPC  u.sed  sales  volume  data  for  a  single 
year— 1973— to  project  gas  volumes  under 
expiring  contracts.  The  projections'  reliabil- 
ity was  questionable,  however,  siiice  FPC 
did  limited  verification  of  the  data  to  derer- 
mine  If  It  was  complete  and  accurate.  The 
FPC  staff  used,  and  the  Congress  will  use, 
there  projections  of  gas  volumes  to  estimate 
the  cost  to  consumers  of  gas  that  could  be 
freed  from  price  controls  under  deregula- 
tion legislation.  Therefore,  as  long  as  the 
natural  gas  deregulation  Issue  confronts  the 
C..Kifere.ss  a:id  FPC,  FPC  should  maintain 
carreiit   data  so   thai    ii.  is  readily  available 
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to  the  Congress  and  others  for  decisionmak- 
ing." 

GAO  has  estimated  that  very  little  gas 
(about  .5  tcf  per  year)  Is  released  from  ex- 
piring contracts  during  1975- 1985.  based  on 
these  qtie.stlonable  data.  GAO  did  not  In- 
vestigate how  many  contracts  .specified  de- 
Uverabllity  of  fixed  amounts  of  gas  over  the 
life  of  the  contracts,  nor  did  they  collect 
data  on  actual  historical  contract  deliveries 
ciurlug  contract  life  times.  Instead,  initial 
contract  deliveries  or  deliveries  of  a  1972 
base  period  were  assumed  to  decline  over 
time  just  a.s  Individual  gas  wells'  productiv- 
ity declines  over  time.  This  a.ssumptlon  may 
or  may  not  be  reflective  of  reality.  If  con- 
tracts do  not  behave  In  the  aggregate  a.s  in- 
dividual ga.3  wells  do,  murh  n-.ore  pas  can 
be  released  as  contracts  expire 

Crltlcls.Ti  was  also  directed  at  the  i-ubject 
study  for  overlooking  transport  c<*ts  In  cal- 
culating wellhead  market  clearing  prif-e.  The 
near-term  wellhead  price  for  unregulated 
ga.s  was  estimated  to  be  $2.50.  While  the 
arithmetic  may  not  be  entirely  clear  In  the 
.subject  paper,  transport  costs  In  the  calcula- 
tion were  not  neglected.  The  Initial  calcula- 
tion was  based  on  comparison  with  gas  sub- 
stitute oil  fuels,  specifically  No.  2  oil  and 
propane.  Propane,  however,  is  in  relatively 
short  supply  and  few  permits  have  been 
Isstied  by  FEA  for  "jiew  consumer"  pur- 
chases. So  far  tie  near  term,  No.  2  fuel  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ba=ls  of  the  BTU  equiva- 
lency comparison  At  the  minimum  No.  2  fuel 
sell.s  for  37^  gallon  or  $15.50  bbl  delivered 
to  industrial  users  on  a  siaiionwide  average 
basis.  Dividing  $15.50  by  5.8  million  BTTJ's 
per  bbl.  results  In  an  equivalency  of  $2  67 
per  Mcf. 

In  order  to  estimate  transportation  costs 
to  the  marginal  user,  this  calculation  Is 
based  on  May  1975  FPC  data  contained  In 
the  FEAs  Monthly  Energy  Review  (page  60). 
Here,  total  gas  purchases  are  valued  at 
40c  Mcf  and  sales  to  Indtistrlal  users  at  71<». 
Subtracting  these  figures  Imputes  a  nation- 
wide average  transport  charge  of  31c  Mcf. 
Subtracting  this  charge  from  the  $2.67  "re- 
tall  "  price,  a  $2  36  Mcf  well  head  price  Is 
obtained. 

However,  there  are  additional  factors  at 
work  here  which  could  round  this  figure  up- 
ward to  $2  50  Two  of  the  most  Important 
are: 

lai  By  year  esid  the  comparative  Ko.  2 
fuel  price  could  likely  rise,  due  to  the  al- 
ready legislated  start  of  domestic  crude  price 
controls  phase  out  and  any  further  OPEC 
price  increase:  and 

(b)  Initially,  hard  pressed  pipelines  would 
be  able  to  run  up  field  prices  to  levels  higher 
than  $2  36,  blending  this  "overpriced"  gas 
with  'old  "  and  Imported  gas  at  40c  Mcf  fur 
a  •.■eLiti\ely  low  average  delivered  price. 

Reconsolldatlng  these  alternative  cost  fig- 
ures liere  for  the  12  year  period  wherein  the 
$9  2  billion  figure  could  be  fully  achieved, 
the  $6  3  billion  year  cost  element  for  Inira- 
stiite  t;as  convergence  on  the  $2.50  price 
level  .should  be  Included.  Over  the  2  year 
period,  it  Is  unlikely  that  contractual  Im- 
pediments would  prohibit  this  price  In- 
crease. Indeed,  the  $6  3  billion  figure  as- 
sume-; that  only  43  percent  of  Intrastate  gas 
rLses  to  the  market  clearing  $2. .50  price.  Also 
effective  could  be  the  $1  3  billion  for  non- 
jiirlsdictional  sales  of  interstate  ga-s  by  In- 
terstate pipelines  which,  of  course,  are  not 
made  under  contract  but  are  subject  to  the 
pricing  provisions  of  individual  pipeline 
tariff?.  Adding,  an  estimate  of  near  term  Im- 
pact at  an  annual  rate  of  $168  billion  ($9.2 
billion  -  $6  3  billion  '  $1.3  billion)  within 
a  2-year  adjtistment  period  results.  This 
total  is  based  on  an  alternative  approach 
■nan  that  used  In  the  subject  paper,  but 
the  estimate  Is  closely  similar,  nevertheless. 
Tills   $16.8    billion    cost    could    n?    further 
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Increased  by  gas  released  from  expiring  con- 
tracts, estimated  to  be  $1.9  blUlon  for  1976. 
and  $2.8  bUllon  for  1877,  In  the  subject 
paper.  This  assumption  Is  baaed  on  I  Tcf  per 
year  release  for  expiring  contracts — a  figure 
believed  to  be  perhaps  more  realistic  tlian 
GAOs  .423  Tcf  for  1976  and  .376  Tcf  for  1977, 
estimates  based  on  GAOs  assumpUon  that 
contracts  would  behave  over  time  like  an 
individual  well. 

All  these  figures  are  based  on  the  a-s'.imp- 
tlon  that  the  status  quo  in  terms  of  FPC 
prices  and  i.;as  production  Is  maintained,  cer- 
tainly an  important  assumption,  which 
snould  be  so  recognized.  It  means  that  the 
cost  figures  presented  repre.sent  lucre ised 
costs  to  gas  users  above  the  1975  ievel.  and 
not  relative  to  any  higher  price  levels  the 
FPC  might  set  in  1976  or  1977.  Nor  are  the 
costs  of  replacement  fuels  considered  here, 
becatise  of  assumed  relatively  stable  produc- 
tion. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  how  i.he.se  near 
term  estimates  fit  with  those  of  the  GAO 
January  14.  1976  study.  Implications  of  De- 
regulating the  Price  of  Natural  Gas.  That 
study's  co.st  e.stlmatos  are  displayed  in  their 
Table  9  on  page  44.  reproduced  In  pnrt  below: 
7  ABLE  9 — City-gate  costs  of  energy  regulation 

and  deregulation  to  consumers  of  natural 

gn,i  in  J975 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

1975; 

Regulation   17  g 

Deregulation   

Net  cost 

1978: 

Regulation  2G.  7 

DercgtUatlon   11......  35  0 

Net   cost 8.3 

It  can  be  seen  that  GAO  uses  a  1975  citv 
gate  cost  of  $17.8  billion,  and  a  J978  dereg-.- 
lation  estimated  cost  of  $35.0  billion.  For 
GAO,  deregtilatlon  would  cost  $17.2  billion 
more  In  1978  than  regulation  co.-ts  todav 
They,  however,  see  much  lower  coets  because 
of  their  assumptions,  not  universally  accopi- 
ed,  regarding  both  rapid  FPC  rate  increases 
and  production  declines.  Note,  however,  that 
their  $17.2  billion  1978  estimate  clo.sely  an- 
proxlmates  a  CRS  fourth  quarter  1977' e  i- 
mate  of  $17.5  $21.7  billion  (contained  on 
page  3  of  Macro-Economic  Impact  of  S.  2310, 
January  16,  1976) .  Recall  also  that  GAO  used 
the  now  obsolete,  year-and-a-half  old  CRS 
price  ■  estimate  which  they  did  not  update 
to  reflect  current  energy  market  ronsidera- 
tions  Also,  the  GAO  work  largely  Ignored  tbe 
full  Impllcptlons  of  their  September  8,  1975 
report  on  contract  sales.  Tliese  last  tend  to 
tinderstate  G.\0's  cost  estimate  somewhat 

!n  conclusion,  it  .seems  clear  that  criti- 
cism of  the  subject  study  In  two  key  areas 
may  be  arguable  but  not  conclusive.  Tlie 
main  poi;its  of  the  subject  study: 

(a)  the  market  clearing  price  for  gas  at 
tlie  wellhead  could  be  $2.50  Mcf,  and 

(b)  a  substantial  amount  of  gas  will  be 
released  from  contracts  and  escalate  to  the 
deregulation  price. 

have   r.i.t    been  di■^prl)'.•cll   bv   i.h"  l^a'<\   facts 
riTeretl  by  critics. 

FOO] NOTES 

'  CritKi^ms  include  entries  m  the  Con- 
gressional Rpcord  of  Feb.  2  (H  582),  Feb.  :? 
(H  665).  and  Feb.  4  (H  684).  Arguments 
ufed  in  the  floor  debate  on  the.se  dr.les 
formed  the  basis  for  further  critical  dis- 
cussion In  prcsi  reports  and  other  corre- 
spondence. 

-For  discussion  of  alternative  n.ethods 
and  coiulusions,  see:  "The  Impact  of  De- 
regulation on  Natural  Gas  Prices",  Report 
for  the  .American  Petroleum  Institute  by 
Foster  Assoclate-s,  Inc..  August  1973;  Letter 
of  January  26.  1976  from  Paul  W.  MacAvoy. 
.Member.  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  to 
Coagress;nan   John   DIngell;    "Evaluation   of 
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the  Effects  of  Alternative  Natural  Gas  Pric- 
ing Options  on  Ocmsumer  Prices,  Supply, 
Consiunptlon."  December  18,  197S,  The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Impact  Analysis,  Federal 
Energy  Administration;  "FJLA.  Analysis  of 
the  CongreBSional  Hesear^  Study  'Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  S.  2310'B  Pricing  Provl- 
:iions°  ",  Technical  Report  76-2,  January  12, 
1976:  Letter  of  September  26,  1974,  from 
David  S.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Chief,  Office  of 
Economics.  TPC,  to  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
son;  "Implications  of  Deregulating  the  Price 
of  Natural  Gas."  Report  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  by  the  Comp- 
t  roller  General.  January  14, 1976. 

It  shotUd  be  noted  that  these  figiires  are 
based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  1974  data  for  net 
marketed  production,  representing  gas  ac- 
tually bought  and  completely  paid  for,  even- 
tually by  end  users,  even  though  a  signifi- 
cant amount  is  lost  in  transmission,  unac- 
counted for,  wasted,  or  used  as  pipeline  fuel. 

'  The  December  31,  1976  subject  p^>er  con- 
tained a  cost  element  for  intrastate  gas  price 
escalation,  assuming  that  Intrastate  prices 
are  artificially  depressed  by  localized  over- 
supplies  within  sub -markets  balkanized  by 
state  lines.  Further  assumptions  resulted  in 
making  only  B7  percent  (6.0  tcf  to  8.7  tcf)  of 
intrastate  eligible  for  escalation  to  $2.60. 

°  Economic  Impact  Report  on  Deregulation 
of  Natural  Oas,"  Congressional  Research 
Service,  Nov.  5, 1974. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
BUILDING  SCIENCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MiOORHEAD 

OF  FENWSIfLVAKI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  f  aOure  to  n<Hni- 
nate  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  BuQding  Sciences  is  a 
classic  study  of  bureaucratic  lethargy 
tinged  with  political  favoritism. 

More  than  18  months  ago.  President 
Ford  signed  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  creation  of  NIBS,  a  nongovernmental 
testing  facility  designed  to  encourage 
the  development  of  cost  saving  building 
technology  and  materials. 

As  chief  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  I 
can  attest  to  the  stringency  with  which 
we  drafted  the  bill  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  board  as  representative  of  the  bufld- 
Ing  industry  and  consumer  interests  as 
possible. 

The  administration  at  first  used  our 
concern  as  an  excuse  for  their  failing  to 
come  up  with  the  21  nominees  to  the 
board. 

Continued  calls  to  the  White  House 
were  met  with  very  righteous  comments 
about  the  need  to  name  people  who  had 
no  "conflicts  of  interest"  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Sciences.  A  more  candid  c(»nment 
would  have  been  that  it  has  taken  the 
Ford  admniistratlon  this  long  to  come  up 
with  enough  political  compatriots  to  fill 
a  21 -member  board. 

The  White  House  now  claims  that  it 
will  send  18  names  to  the  Senate  in  the 
next  week  for  confirmation,  with  the  re- 
maining 3  names  to  ftdlow  shortly. 

After  waiting  18  monttis  for  these 
nominations,  I  can  only  say  I  will  believe 
it  when  I  see  it. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  time  an  ar- 
ticle by  Ken  Harney,  from  Saturday's 
Washingtcxi  Post,  which  chronicles  the 
administration's  less  than  deft  handling 
of  this  important  Institute : 
The  Nation's  Hodsinc — Cost-Savimc  Idea 
Stalled  ln  Birth 
(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney  i 

Bureaucratic  dawdling  within  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration has  stalled  (for  13  months)  an 
idea  that  v/as  designed  to  help  reduce  hous- 
ing and  energy  costs  for  the  nation. 

The  Housing  and  Conamunity  De\elop- 
ment  Act  of  1974.  signed  Into  law  Aug.  22. 

1974,  directed  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish a  "National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences." The  basic  ftinctlon  of  the  institute, 
according  to  the  law,  would  be  to  encourage 
use  of  oost-savtng  technologies  in  new  con- 
struction throughout  the  country.  It  would 
do  tills  by  serving  as  a  catalyst — setting  up 
performance  standards  for  new  products  and 
methods,  encom-aglng  greater  uniformity 
within  the  maze  of  local  building  codes  and 
initiating  research  on  efficient  new  construc- 
tion methods. 

Dubbed  "NIBS"  for  short,  the  institute 
was  not  a  particularly  controversial  part  of 
the  1974  hoiislng  act.  Democrats  welcomed  it 
as  an  important  and  long-overdue  Idea.  So 
did  most  Republicans.  And.  because  NIBS 
was  to  be  a  nongovernmental  organization 
with  a  board  of  directors  representative  of 
everyone  from  code  officials  to  consumer  ad- 
vocates to  product  manufacturers,  private 
Industry  and  local  governments  were  also  in 
favor  of  the  concept.  The  law  authorised  the 
federal  government  to  spend  $10  million  over 
two  years  to  get  NIBS  going  and  called  the 
annual  reports  on  the  Institute's  progress 
and  programs. 

One  and  one-half  years  later,  however, 
thcfc  stin  Is  no  NIBS.  There  Isnt  eTen  a  list 
of  approved  nominees  for  its  boaitf  at  direc- 
tors, much  less  a  plan  of  action  on  building 
and  energy  costs. 

What's  happened. 

As  a  brief  case  study  of  the  g^ap  between 
rhetoric  and  reality  in  Washington — a  key 
issue  in  this  year's  presidential  campaign — 
the  sags  of  NIBS  is  instructive. 

The  White  House  started  out  with  the  best 
of  intentions  on  NIBS,  but  got  derailed  by  its 
own  internal  crises.  In  mid-October,  1974, 
less  than  two  months  after  the  bill  became 
law.  the  head  of  the  White  House  Domestic 
Council,  Kenneth  B.  Cole,  Jr.  sent  letters 
to  key  cabinet  otSitXTB  asking  for  their  help 
in  putting  NIBS  together. 

"At  a  time  of  Increasing  concern  over  in- 
flation in  construction  costs  in  general  and 
housing  costs  in  particular,"  wrote  Cole,  "it 
is  important  that  the  Executive  Branch  move 
expeditiously  to  establish  tbe  institute."  Cole 
noted  in  the  letter  that  President  Ford  had 
asked  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HtJD)  to  "coordinate  planning 
for  NIBS  rapidly." 

HUD,  however,  didn't  break  any  speed 
records.   It   took   the   agency   until   Feb.    7, 

1975,  to  come  up  with  a  list  of  50-60  names 
for  the  President  to  choose  from  to  appoint 
to  NIBS'  21  person  board  of  directors.  In  the 
ensuing  five  months,  HUD,  the  White  House 
personnel  office,  the  Domestic  Council,  and 
sundry  administration  political  advisers 
wrestled  with  the  choices.  By  late  spring, 
according  to  a  HUD  official  who  observed  the 
process  first  hand,  "the  list  had  been  mas- 
saged, stood  on  its  head,  looked  at  back- 
wards and  in  every  conceivable  way.  But 
we  couldn't  get  any  final  decisions  out  of  the 
White  House,  "niey  wanted  to  keep  on  mas- 
sagtug,  coming  up  with  new  people." 

nnaUy,  in  July,  1975,  HXTD's  top  official 
wltb  resiwnsibility  tor  shepherding  NIBS. 
Michael  H.  Moskow,  assistant  secretary  for 
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policy  development  and  research  (now  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability) ,  got  word  that  final  decisions  were 
on  the  way.  He  felt  confident  enough  about 
the  institute  to  annoiux^  to  a  group  of 
building  code  experts  that  "I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  President  has  personaUy  re- 
viewed the  candidates  (for  NIBS)  and  has 
made  his  tentative  selections  Zoi  the  Board 
which  are  now  in  final  clearance.  We  expect 
an  official  White  House  announcement 
sliortly." 

Moskow 's  prediction  was  too  optimistic. 
Eight  months  later,  the  names  of  the  final 
nominees  still  are  "in  clearance."  according 
to  a  White  House  pi-ess  spokesman.  "We've 
got  to  riui  full  field  checks  on  appointees 
(prior  to  submission  to  the  Senate)  for  a 
board  like  this."  he  explained.  Asked  why, 
in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the  board  members 
will  be  serving  without  pay  and  meet  only 
occasionally  during  the  year,  such  rigoroiis 
and  time  consimiing  investigations  are  neces- 
sary, the  spokesman  conceded  he  hasn't  the 
slightest  idea. 

Over  at  HUD.  all  queries  are  now  being  di- 
rected to  the  White  House.  "They  Ye  been  sit- 
ting on  their  collective  duff  over  there,"  said 
one  high  HUD  ofScial.  "They  let  this  drag 
on  for  so  long  that  we're  beginning  to  look 
like  a  bunch  of  ding-a-lings.  How  long  does 
It  take  them  to  run  clearances  on  a  board? 
If  they  ran  the  whole  government  this  way, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  governnxent." 

Fortunately,  however,  only  building  costs 
are  at  stake. 


SOUTH   FLORIDA    CONGREGATIONS 
JOIN  TOGETHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"!  ATI\  ES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
year  of  our  Bicentennial  when  we  take 
pride  in  the  rich  historj*  of  our  gi-eat 
coimtry  and  look  with  anticipation  to  the 
advent  of  oiir  third  century,  I  would  like 
to  take  note  of  a  significant  event  taking 
place  in  my  own  soutti  Florida  district. 

Just  as  the  Thirteen  Colonies  came  to- 
gether in  the  search  for  a  more  perfect 
union,  so  too,  two  fine  Jewish  congrega- 
tiOTiS  are  merging  so  as  to  better  serve 
their  congregations  and  the  total  com- 
munity. Temple  Tifereth  Israel  of  6500 
North  Miami  Avenue,  is  joining  Temple 
Adath  Yeshmim  of  1205  Northeast  Mi- 
ami Gardens  Di'ive. 

At  impressive  ceiemonies  tiiis  pa.st 
weekend,  five  Holj-  scr(^ls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch from  Temple  Tifereth  Isi'ael  were 
carried  beneath  marriage  canopies  into 
their  new  home  at  Adath  Yeshunm.  The 
procession  through  the  streets  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  hundreds  of  local  resi- 
dents. Amidst  great  solemnity'  and  re- 
joicing the  Holy  Torahs  were  placed  into 
the  Holj'  Ark  to  the  accompaniment  of 
singing  and  prayer. 

Rabbi  Simcha  Freedman,  spiiitual 
leader  of  the  congregation,  spoke  of  the 
brotherhood  and  friendship  sjTnbolized 
by  the  proceedings.  He  emphasized  tiiat 
the  goal  of  the  merged  congregations 
would  be  to  work  together  in  the  interests 
of  brotherhood,  freedom,  justice,  peace, 
and  love. 

The  president  of  Adath  Yeshurun, 
Morris  Katz,  emphasized  the  impoi-tance 
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of  the  event  for  both  synagogs.  Irving 
Farber  of  Tif ereth  Israel  told  the  gather- 
ing of  his  appreciation  for  tlie  waimth 
and  sincerity  of  the  reception  the  new 
members  have  received. 

In  a  world  filled  with  so  many  who  are 
apathetic  to  the  problems  facing  their 
fellow  man.  it  Is  encouraging  to  see  the 
continued  vitality  and  activism  of  this 
congregation  which  is  pledged  to  bring  to 
fruition  the  prophetic  dreams  of  equality, 
friendship,  and  compassion  between  in- 
dividuals and  nations. 

The  pillar  and  underpinning  of  our 
gi"eat  country  are  those  institutions 
which  are  motivated  by  the  kind  of  ideal- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  demonstrated  by 
these  fine  congregations. 

It  is  most  significant  this  is  the  18tli 
year  in  the  historj-  of  Adath  Yesliurun 
for  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  faith, 
the  number  18  stands  for  "'chai"  or  life. 

As  the  life  of  Tifereth  Israel  is  merged 
into  the  future  of  Adath  Yeshurun  dur- 
ing the  200th  year  of  a  nation  which  owes 
its  lifeblood  to  the  principles  and  ideals 
espoused  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  pray 
for  continued  life  at  peace  for  our  great 
Nation.  We  can  be  assured  that  through 
the  support  of  such  institutions,  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  grow  and  be 
strong. 

DON'T  BLAME  THE  MAIL  WORKERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PEN.VSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  old 
slogan  of  "not  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat, 
nor  gloom  of  night"  keeping  the  malls 
from  getting  delivered  on  time  may  have 
become  a  subtle  joke  in  this  era  of  13- 
cent  stamps  and  Postal  Service  confusion 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Also,  the  huge  deficits  being  piled  up 
by  the  Service  despite  its  sharply  boosted 
charges  to  the  public  have  all  of  us  won- 
dering at  what  has  gone  wi'ong  and  who 
pi'ecisely  is  responsible.  TTie  postal  un- 
ions have  been  under  attack.  And,  cer- 
tainly, ws  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
supposed  incompetence  of  those  chosen 
to  run  the  place. 

But  I  have  been  of  the  mind  that  the 
workers — those  who  make  the  rounds, 
those  who  sort  the  stuff,  those  who  run 
the  machines — are  in  the  main  still  dedi- 
cated as  were  the  "couriers"  of  old  and, 
if  left  to  their  own  consciences,  would 
have  the  mail  reaching  us  as  efficiently 
as  it  ever  did. 

The  spirit  of  the  mail  handlers  once 
was  one  of  the  most  applauded  factors 
in  the  totality  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice. Has  this  changed  so  much?  I  tend 
to  doubt  it  because  the  postal  people  I 
know  continue  to  be  persons  of  pride  and 
capability,  many  of  them  veterans  with 
records  of  distinction. 

In  view  of  this,  I  read  with  intei-est 
the  other  day  the  comments  of  postal 
union  leaders  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try who  defend  the  workers  and  blame 
the  postal  management  for  running  from 
one  "panic  decision"  to  another  as  the 
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mails  bog  down.  John  P.  Richards,  whose 
Pittsburgh  Metro  Area  Postal  Workers 
Union  represents  3,800  clerks,  drivers  and 
special  delivery  employees,  told  Ira  Pine, 
labor  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 
These  delays  and  rising  costs  truly  bother 
us  as  much  as  they  do  the  public. 

He  then  told  of  the  "panic  decisions" 
allowing  mail  to  stack  up  for  24  hours  or 
more  in  order  to  achieve  something 
called  a  "uniform  fiow"  into  sorting  ma- 
chines, and  of  employees  being  ordered 
to  lunchrooms  if  they  seemed  to  be  ahead 
of  the  "flow"  in  their  work.  Other  criti- 
cisms came  from  John  Ditallo,  head  of 
branch  84  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  and  Ernian  Presley, 
president  of  Mail  Handlers  Local  322. 

The  substance  of  what  the.^e  men  told 
Press  v.riter  Fine  was  tiiat  the  mail 
v.orkers  are  caught  up  in  situations 
which  they  deplore  and  are  hopeful  that 
jomehow.  in  Washington  particularly, 
will  come  the  right  deci.'^iof.s  needed  to 
get  things  working  again. 

Mr.  Richards  explained: 

Each  letter  not  delivered  fo\ild  be  trouble 
for  someone.  That  letter  may  he  the  most 
Important  of  a  person's  life  That's  a  real 
tradition  of  postal  workers 

I  am  gratified,  of  cour.sc.  to  hear  this 
kind  of  talk  coming  from  the  postal 
ranks  because  it  .shows  that,  underneath 
all  the  present  troubles,  there  remains 
that  .sense  of  responsibility  which  once 
made  our  mail  service  a  model  for  the 
world.  As  long  as  it  is  there,  then  there  is 
hope  that  we  will  get  this  problem 
straightened  out  and  the  mails  moving 
again  at  fair  cost  to  us  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  foul-ups  of  the  order  of  those 
occurring  today. 

"Don't  blame  the  mail  workers"  was 
the  message  of  the  men  interviewed  by 
Mr.  Fine.  I  will  buy  that. 
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LEAA  SCHOOL  VIOLENCE  AND  VAN- 
DALISM STUDY  QETS  LOW  GRADE 


HEARING  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIME  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
ON    REAUTHORIZATION    OF    THE 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OF    MUHTGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  anno  mice  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  its  final 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration on  Thursday,  March  25,  1976,  at 
10  am.  in  room  2226,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  The  witnesses  who  wlU 
testify  will  be  Mr.  Donald  Santarelli, 
former  Administrator  of  LEAA,  Mr. 
Seymour  Rosenthal,  director.  Center  for 
Social  Policy  and  Conmiunity  Develop- 
ment, and  Mr.  Art  Nicoletti,  executive 
director,  Americans  United  Against 
Crime. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
week,  an  $118,000  study  commissioned 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration on  school  violence  and  van- 
daUsm  was  released.  Its  findings  were 
largely  a  rehash  of  what  most  Ameri- 
cans already  are  aware — school  violence 
and  vandalism  is  on  the  rise — while  the 
capabilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  fight  the  problem  is  on  the  wane. 
This  report  was  far  from  impressivo. 
Its  main  recommendation  seemed  almost 
elementary:  namely,  that  the  problems 
of  school  violence  and  vandahsm  must  be 
fought  on  the  Federal  level.  I  have  ac'- 
vocated  this  approach  for  years.  How- 
ever, the  approach  suggested  by  the  re- 
port— a  vague  $12.5  million  pi-ogram  lo 
provide  funds,  staffs,  and  technical  a.s- 
.sistance  to  individual  schools  and  school 
districts  vs-ill  not  do  much  to  curb  schooJ 
violence  or  vandalism. 

School  violence  must  be  recognised  for 
what  it  is,  criminal  activity  pure  and 
simple.  No  longer  can  school  principals 
liide  behind  their  ivory  towers.  They 
must  realize  that  the  schools  have  be- 
come extensions  of  the  streets  equij^pcd 
with  all  of  their  crime  problems.  Crimes 
committed  in  schools  are  amont;  the 
most  heinous  imaginable  including  mur- 
der, rape,  robbery.  These  three  crimes 
have  shown  a  shocking  mcrea.se  since 
1970.  The  numbers  of  students  being  ap- 
prehended with  guns  and  knives  has  also 
dramatically  increased.  The  report  cited 
figures  from  Los  Angeles  which  reported 
220  firearm  incidents  in  1973-74  as  com- 
pared with  94  the  previous  year. 

Crimes  in  schools  are  being  directed 
against  both  students  and  faculty.  School 
vandalism  is  costing  this  Nation  in  ex- 
cess of  $700  million  armually. 

If  the  Federal  Goveriunent  is  going  to 
provide  funds  to  curb  school  violence  and 
vandalism— then  let  these  funds  be  di- 
rected at  insuring  the  safety  of  every 
student,  faculty  and  administrative 
member  of  a  school.  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  9422,  which  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  local  school  districts  to 
help  them  develop  new  security  methods 
including  the  hiring  of  extra  school  se- 
curity person. le].  The  need  to  provide 
visible  deterrents  to  the  student  criminal 
is  just  as  important  as  any  assignnn'nt 
of  experts  to  provide  counseling  to 
schools  about  school  violence.  My  bill 
also  mandates  that  school  officials  muR' 
report  all  incidents  of  crime  and  van- 
dalism occurring  on  their  gi-ounds.  Fai!- 
ure  to  do  so  today  has  resulted  in  as  much 
as  60  percent  of  all  school  violence  and 
vandahsm  incidents  going  unreported  to 
authorities  in  New  York  City. 

New  penalties  must  be  imposed  against 
any  person  carrying  a  gun  or  other  dan- 
gerous weapon  on  or  aroimd  schools.  To 
this  end,  there  should  be  a  lowering  to 
15  for  the  age  under  which  Juveniles 
can  be  tried  as  adults  for  serious  crimes. 
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Our  time  and  money  would  be  far  more 
prudently  spent  If  we  dealt  foreefuDy 
and  not  bureaucrattcaUy  'wtOi  ttie  prob- 
lems of  school  violence  and  vandaUsm. 
Our  schools  can  no  longer  be  havens  fbr 
rampant  lawlessness,  for  if  alloved  to 
continue  the  criminal  in  school  will  grad- 
uate into  a  life  of  crime. 


THADDEUS    J.     DULSKI    AWARDED 
POLAND'S  ORDER  OP  MERIT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF   NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr,  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  fe  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  bring  to  the  attrition  of 
my  colleagues  the  presentation  of  tbe 
Government  of  Poland's  Order  of  Merit, 
one  of  its  highest  civilian  awards,  to 
former  R^iresentative  Tbaddeus  J. 
Dulski,  who  served  in  this  body  for  16 
years. 

The  award,  which  cited  Thad  Dulski's 
contributions  to  improved  bilateral  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Poland,  was  presented  at  a  ceremony  at 
the  EmbEissy  of  Poland.  Several  hundred 
pei-sons,  including  the  137-member 
Chopin  Singing  Society  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
attended  the  ceremony  and  reception. 

As  part  of  tny  remarks,  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  RECORii  the  f  oUowing  article  f  rcKn 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  which  chron- 
icled the  event  last  Friday  evening  at 
the  Embassy  of  Poland: 

DuLSKi  Gbts  High  Awaxd  Or  Polish 
OovERNMEirr 

Washington,  March  20. — ^Tbe  goveriunent 
of  Poland's  OrOer  of  Merit,  one  of  Its  blgbest 
civilian  awards,  was  presented  l^iday  evenliig 
to  former  Bep.  Thaddeus  J.  Oulskl  of  Buffalo 
at  a  ceremony  In  tbe  Polish  Embassy. 

More  than  300  persons  attended.  Including 
the  137  members  of  the  Chopin  Hinging  So- 
ciety of  'Western  New  Tort  who  sang  several 
selections  and  then  helped  turn  the  party 
into  an  old-fashioned  song  fest. 

Ambassador  Witold  Trampczynski,  who 
made  the  presentation,  told  Mr.  Dulski  the 
award  was  reserved  for  citizens  of  countries 
other  than  Poland,  "who  contributed  to  Im- 
proved bilateral  relations  between  the  two 
countries." 

Among  the  subjects  cited  were  Mr.  Dulski's 
role  in  continuing  preferred  trade-treatment 
status  for  Poland  and  in  obtaining  ofllcial 
recognition  here  in  1974  of  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Copernicus. 

Among  guests  at  the  presen'tation,  were 
Mrs.  Dulski,  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Makowski  of 
Bufialo;  Rep.  Henry  J.  Nowak,  Mr.  Dulski's 
successor  in  Congress,  and  Mrs.  Nowak. 

Tlieodore  MlkoII,  president  of  the  Chopin 
Singing  Society,  noted  that  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  society  in  1899  was  Mr.  Dulski's 
fiUher.  the  late  Joseph  Dulski,  who  would 
!ia\e  had  his  BSth  birthday  Friday. 

"Ted  Dulski  grew  up  in  our  neighborhood 
and  pot  to  be  one  of  the  fine  congressmen 
ir.  tliis  nation,"  Mr.  Mlkoll  said,  "For  16  years 
lie  served  us  well  here." 

Tlie  official  exchange  of  greetings  in  Polish 
■.va.s  given  by  the  ambassador  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Ann  T.  Mlkoll,  then  the  singing 
society  sang  "Ifekl,"  with  Theresa  Dybas  as 
soloist,  and  "tncochany  Kra'u,"  meaning  "Be- 
loTed  Land,"  'Vlth  Loijls  Distel  as  soloist. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  succeeding  Thad 
DiOski  when  he  retired  In  1974  as  the 
representative  of  the  37th  Congressional 
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District  of  New  York.  I  know  he  made 
many  frioids  in  tbe  Congress  during  his 
dtettaigulsbed  IS-yeor  care^,  which  in- 
duded  serviee  as  chainnan  of  the  House 
Post  QflSce  and  Civil  Service  C(Mnmittee. 
The  honor  presented  him  by  the  Polish 
Ooverament,  and  the  enthusiastic  trib- 
ute paid  him  by  the  Ch<vin  Singing  So- 
ciety attest  to  the  respect  he  has  won  in 
oQier  areas.  I  'would  like  to  join  in  the 
Society's  salute  to  him:  "Sto  Lat— May 
You  Live  a  Hundred  Years." 
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HOW  A  HANDICAPPED  POUKm 
APntOACHEB  U7E 


ESTATE  TAXES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF'^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  ourrentiy  in  the  midst  of  hear- 
ings on  estate  tax  reform  legislation. 

One  of  toe  most  important,  but  over- 
looked, provisions  of  our  estate  tax  laws 
Is  that  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
services  of  a  women  for  which  she  does 
not  receive  a  paycheck  as  valuable  con- 
sideration towards  the  purchase  of  joint 
ownership  property. 

The  words  directly  from  Iowa  of  a 
woman  thus  affected  speak  louder  than 
congressional  testimony. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  portion  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mrs.  Wallace  Tor- 
ney  of  Mitchell,  Iowa,  in  which  she  very 
eloquently  expresses  the  unjustriess  of 
this  section  of  our  tax  laws : 

DBAS  OoK<aE6SiAAK  GrRABSi.KY :  I  hope  this 
letter  reaches  you  while  fbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Taxing  Hearings  axo  on. 
We  farm  wives  appreciate  your  bill  recog- 
nizing ttie  role  of  women  In  helping  accumu- 
late a  farm  estate. 

If  some  of  the  law -makers  would  follow 
In  the  footsteps  of  a  farm  wife  on  an  average 
day,  there  would  be  no  debate,  no  hearings. 
If  'they  honestly  'want  to  make  a  good  law 
regarding  estate  tax. 

The  farm  wife  takes  care  of  the  house, 
raises  a  family,  garden  and  acts  as  hired 
man.  Up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  helps 
feed  cattle,  hogs,  milks  cows,  makes  break- 
fast, gets  the  kids  off  to  school,  plans  the 
meals  for  the  day  and  out  in  the  field  by 
8  o'clock.  Field  work  until  11:30,  then  home, 
shakes  the  dust  from  her  clothes,  washes  it 
from  her  face  and  hands  and  prepares  lunch. 
Cleans  up  the  dishes,  and  slie  is  out  to  the 
field  again  by  1  o'clock.  She  works  until  5  in 
the  field,  home  for  supper  for  the  family, 
chores  and  in  Spring  season,  sometimes  back 
in  the  field  for  a  few  hours  at  night.  If  rais- 
ing hogs,  while  farrowing,  the  farm  wife  acts 
as  mid-wife,  setting  up  at  night  with  a  rest- 
less sow,  or  teaching  calves  to  drink  from  a 
pall,  sorting  hogs,  loading  cattle  etc. — I  cculd 
go  on  and  ou  . . . 

She  knows  as  much  about  the  business 
as  her  husband — they  are  partners.  She 
doesn't  get  paid  a  salary,  nor  does  he — just 
satisfaction  in  business  that  makes  them  a 
living,  and  in  working  side  by  side  » itii  long 
hours  and  hard  work. 

The  IRS  should  consider  joint  tenancy 
property  as  belonging  to  the  person  who  dies 
last;  it  has  no  right  to  step  m  and  take  tax 
money  until  both  have  died.  They  liave  paid 
their  just  tax  all  their  lives  and  should  have 
all  their  money  to  live  ou  as  long  as  they 
both  live,  or  unto  both  have  died.  It  is  now 
a  verj'  unfair  situation. 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF  OKUIBOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPaESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  JABMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  essaj'  entitled:  "A  Profile  of 
Achievement:  How  a  Handicapped  Per- 
son ApprocMshes  life."  This  is  the  winning 
essay  in  the  1976  "Ability  Counts"  Con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  It  was  written  by  Rodney 
Branch,  a  17-year-old  student  at  the 
Putnam  City  High  School  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  you.  "nie  essay  follows : 
A  Profile  of  Achievemint  :   How  \  Hanei- 

CAPPED    I'EESON    APPBOACHES    IiIFi; 

For  a  long  time,  a  cottonwood  tree  stood 
tall  and  straight,  in  plain  view  of  the  passer- 
by along  the  highway  not  far  from  my  home. 
Commuters  in  the  area  passed  the  tree  several 
times  each  day  en  route  to  work,  school,  or 
the  shopping  center.  Since  it  was  the  tallest 
tree  along  the  weU-traveled  route,  we  sub- 
inbanites  easily  noticed  its  spreading  green 
branches  and  admired  the  tree's  shade  and 
strength.  One  night,  during  a  common  spring 
thunderstorm,  lightning  struck  the  tree  that 
had  long  reigned  over  the  highway.  The  cot- 
tonwood cracked  near  its  base  and  lay  on  its 
side  on  the  ground.  Wet  and  apparently  life- 
less, the  tree  seemed  to  surrender  Itself  to  the 
elements.  We  residents  of  the  area  felt  as 
though  we  had  lost  a  friend.  We  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  large  landmark  looming 
along  the  roadway.  We  were  stunned  at  the 
sight  of  the  fallen  tree. 

One  day,  several  weeks  after  the  storm,  I 
was  driving  home  along  the  highway  and  no- 
ticed that  the  broken  tree  ■was  still  there.  I 
pulled  over,  climbed  out  of  the  car,  and 
stared  in  amazement.  I  moved  closer.  A  green 
branch  was  protruding  out  of  the  place  where 
the  trunk  had  snapped.  New  life  was  branch- 
ing out  of  the  very  center  of  the  broken  base. 
New  hope  emerged  from  the  place  that  had 
experienced  the  most  traiuna. 

So  it  often  Is  with  a  physically  or  mentally 
disabled  person.  If  that  person  has  stamina, 
perseverance,  and  strength,  whether  physical, 
mental,  or  ^iritual,  he  can  build  a  new  life 
from  one  broken  by  disease  or  accident.  He 
can  gain  new  hope  by  his  own  efforts  and  by 
the  understanding  and  aid  of  family,  friends, 
prospective  employers,  and  other  community 
members.  A  broken  life  is  a  temporary  trag- 
edy, but  the  trauma  is  permanent  only  if  one 
does  not  begin  life  over  again. 

Tom  Dempsey,  number  ten  of  tlie  Los  An- 
geles Rams,  holds  the  National  Football 
League  record  for  the  longest  field  goal  ever 
kicked  in  a  professional  football  game,  sixty- 
two  yards.  There  are  many  other  record 
holders  in  pro-foctball,  but  Tom  Dempsey's 
record  is  one  of  special  note.  Half  of  Tom's 
kicking  foot  has  been  mlselug  since  birth. 
He  also  has  a  withered  right  hand.  Handi- 
caps such  as  these  keep  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans from  even  seeking  employment  because 
of  the  continued  social  and  economic  rejec- 
tion, but,  like  the  cott<mwood  tree,  Tom 
fought  back.  True.  Tom  had  been  handi- 
capped since  birth,  but  his  approach  to  life 
v.as  the  same  as  the  tree's.  He  gained  his 
fame  from  the  verv  center  of  his  personal 
crj?i".  his  foot.  New  hope  and  new  life 
cmerr  °d  from  the  place  where  he  had  his 
nios;  severe  dis.ibility. 

SaUy  Jordan  moves  briskly  down  the  corri- 
dor, cheerfully  answering  friendly  "Good 
moruings"  until  che  comes  to  the  door  of  her 
private   office.   Her  buslnees  title  is  proudly 
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di^lAced  on  tbe  door:  "Chief  Admialsirative 
Officer."  Sally  never  sees  her  title  on  the 
door;  ahe  Is  blind.  Her  blindness  never  Inter- 
feres with  her  work,  however.  She  heads  staS 
meetings,  dictates  mail,  and  makes  impor- 
tant decisions  at  a  fast  i>ace.  She,  as  did  Tom 
and  the  cottonwood  tree,  emerged  from  per- 
:or.al  crisis  to  flourish  In  a  biisy  society. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  handicapped  people 
arise  from  adversity  with  such  personal  tri- 
umph. Harvey  lost  both  of  his  legs  in  a  mine 
field  in  Vietnam.  Sitting  in  a  wheel  chair, 
Harvey  spends  his  time  watching  television, 
staring  out  of  the  window  at  a  mobile  so- 
ciety, playing  cards,  and  arguing  with  his 
mother.  Like  the  broken  cottonwood  when 
it  was  felled,  Harvey  sits  damp  and  lifeless, 
seemingly  surrendering  to  the  fate  that  crip- 
pled him.  If  Harvey  cannot  And  the  courage 
to  start  again  by  himself,  he  must  emulate 
the  profiles  of  other  disabled  persons  who 
have  done  so.  There  are  many  agencies  to 
help  him.  The  Veterans*  Administration  will 
pay  for  Harvey's  school  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing, whichever  he  prefers.  Many  businesses 
have  ramps  and  low  elevator  buttons  for  the 
wheel  chair  employees.  All  Harvey  needs  is 
the  determination  to  try. 

There  are  other  people  like  Harvey,  broken 
at  the  base,  too  dispirited  to  begin  new 
lives.  There  are  even  a  few  unenlightened 
employers  who  hesitate  to  hire  the  handi- 
capped. As  a  result,  many  people  who  have 
experienced  personal  crises  are  discouraged 
by  employers  who  are  not  willing  to  give 
them  a  chance.  Of  the  1,500,000  epileptics  in 
the  United  States,  eighty-five  percent  of  the 
ca.ses  can  be  controlled  with  drugs.  Yet,  one- 
fourth  of  all  epileptic  adults  are  out  of  work. 
Of  the  435,000  partially  or  totally  blind  peo- 
ple, thirty  percent  are  unemployed.  Among 
the  236.000  totally  deaf  and  2,000,000  with 
hearing  loss,  unemployment  Is  high.  One  In 
five  of  the  750.000  people  with  cerebral  palsy 
are  employable,  yet  only  ten  percent  of  the 
employable  are  working.  The  Jobless  rate  of 
the  people  with  multiple  sclerosis  is  high, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  those  with  muscular 
dystrophy.  Employers  hesitate  to  hire  the 
handicapped  becau.se  the  employer  fears  in- 
surance rates  will  rise,  that  the  disabled 
employee  will  be  absent  more  frequently 
than  other  workers,  and  that  he  cannot  do 
the  work  rapidly.  These  people  are  also  like 
Harvey — they  refuse  to  grow  In  understand- 
ing and  knowledge.  Insurance  rates  do  not 
ri.se.  The  handicapped,  because  they  have  had 
to  struggle  to  succeed,  make  excellent  em- 
ployees both  in  attendance  and  In  work  ac- 
complished. Because  of  their  disabilities, 
they  do  not  relocate  as  freqtiently  as  do 
other  workers. 

John  Donne,  the  seventeenth-century  poet 
and  minister,  wrote  his  sermon  Meditation 
Seventeen"  while  recovering  from  a  lengthy 
lllne.s.s.  Donne  states.  "Tribulation  is  treasure 
in  the  natiu-e  of  it."  He  believed  that  from 
personal  trials  man  grows  In  maturity  and 
in  .spiritual  strength.  And  when  he  does,  he 
is  a  positive  example  to  others. 

With  proper  training  and  with  their  inner 
resources,  the  handicapped  can  grow  out  of 
their  crises.  They  can,  like  the  broken  cot- 
tonwood. grow  a  new  green  branch  of  hope 
to  reach  out  into  the  world  and  stand  tall  In 
society  once  again. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ABSENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

I?.'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVK.S 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

I\Tf.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
fv-ndably  absent  ye.steiday  due  to  previ- 
ous commitments  I  had  made  to  constit- 
uents of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
triot.  How  ever,  in  order  to  provide  a  com- 
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plete  record  of  my  position  on  all  record 
votes,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  if  I 
had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
against  H.R.  12226  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Peace  Corps,  Roll- 
call  No.  119:  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R. 
12046  to  provide  emergency  disaster  re- 
lief to  Guatemala.  Rollcall  No.  120;  and 
I  would  have  voted  for  H.R.  12453  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Roll- 
call  No.  121. 


BLACK  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  OWE 
MUCH  TO  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

I.N   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  W.  O. 
Walker,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  In  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area.  His  weekly  column, 
"Dowii  the  Big  Road"  is  well  respected 
for  its  journalistic  excellence  in  local, 
national,  and  international  affairs. 

Mr.  Walker  invited  Eddie  N.  Williams, 
executive  director  of  the  Washlngon- 
based  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies, 
to  write  a  guest  column  for  the  Saturday, 
February  26,  Call  and  Post. 

In  this  column,  Mr.  Williams  gives  a 
sensitive  analysis  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'ti,  impact  on  blacks  in  the  po- 
litical process.  His  unending  struggle  for 
racial  equality  and  justice  provided  the 
basic  platform  for  black  elected  officials 
to  develop  a  viable  national  political  net- 
work, where  none  existed  before. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  Mr. 
Eddie  William's  Cleveland  Call  and  Post 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  am  certain  that  they  will  gain  much 
from  its  message : 
Dr.  Martin  Lutheb  King's  Political  DRt.\Nt 

( By  Eddie  N.  Williams,  Guest  Columnist ) 

It  is  now  approaching  eight  years  since 
an  assassin's  bullet  on  April  4.  1968,  nanowly 
missed  killing  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
dream.  Dr.  King,  the  man,  died.  But  his 
dream  survives  In  the  form  of  his  political 
legacy:  affect  the  "moral  self-interest  of  the 
nation"  through  old  ra.shioned  American 
politics. 

Few  remember  King  as  political  activist 
and  advocate  of  political  power  for  blacks 
and  the  poor  He  was  so  much  more.  Yet.  in 
many  ways  he  was  godfather  to  many  of 
today  s  crop  of  4.000  black  elected  officials — 
nearly  200  percent  more  than  were  in  office 
in  1968 

At  lea.il  a  year  before  hi,->  death.  Dr.  King's 
concern  about  the  response  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  about  what  he  termed  "the 
paralysis  of  analysts"  led  hlni  to  search  for 
new  idea.s,  and  new  tactics,  and  more  direct 
political  involvement  than  voter  registration 
The  Vietnam  war  and  student  protest — com- 
bined with  continuing  poverty,  racism  and 
(ll=criminatioii — gave  hiui  tlie  political  open- 
iiii?  he  sought. 

Historian  David  L.  Matthews,  author  of 
King:  A  critical  Biography,  captured  the 
King  political  legacy  in  these  lines:  "The 
new  approach  v.as  to  be  powerful  enough, 
dramatic  enough,  morally  appealing  enough, 
so  that  people  of  good  will,  the  churches.  la- 
bor liberals.  Intellectuals,  students,  jjoor  peo- 
ple themselves  began  to  put  pressure  on 
congressmen! 
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It  was  to  be  much  more  than  a  coalition 
of  the  dispossessed  and  disadvantaged.  .  .  . 
This  new  approach  was  to  be  a  popular  front, 
a  militant  amalgam  of  the  racially  abused, 
the  economically  deprived,  and  the  politically 
outraged,  cutting  across  race  and  class  ,  .  . 
the  formula  Tor  success  depended  upon 
arousing  what  King  called  the  "moral  self- 
interest  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Racial  compas- 
sion had  to  be  reinforced  by  old  fashioned 
American  political  quid  pro  quo." 

Kings  reassessment,  according  to  Mat- 
thews, took  place  In  1967:  a  watershed  year 
in  the  history  of  Dr.  King's  movement,  the 
year  In  which  Carl  Stokes  was  elected  mayor 
of  Cleveland  and  Richard  Hatcher  mayor  of 
Oary — the  first  black  chief  executives  of  ma- 
jor American  cities.  This  also  was  the  year  of 
the  first  national  meeting  of  black  elected 
officials  who  numbered  only  arotiud  400  ai 
the  time.  How  ironic  that  meeting  was  held 
in  Chicago  where  just  a  year  earlier  King's 
campaign  for  hou.sing.  Jobs  and  education 
had  been  labeled  by  some  as  "prematiue. 
strident,  and  cotmter-productlve." 

It  Is  of  equal  historical  note  that  the  ti.irri 
national  meeting  of  black  elected  officials 
was  held  last  December — almost  a  month  ti 
the  day  of  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Dr.  King.  It  was  held  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. Nearly  a  thousand  black  officials  at- 
tended. Including  some  of  King's  chief  !le>i- 
tenants:  Congressman  Andrew  Young  ani 
Congressman  Walter  Pauntroy. 

In  case  anyone  missed  the  connection  be- 
tween the  King  era  and  today's  black  politi- 
cal thrust,  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott 
King  at  the  Institute  was  a  dynamic  and 
stirring  conjunctive.  But  the  purpose  of  tiie 
Third  National  Institute  was  not  to  com- 
memorate the  past.  Rather,  It  was,  as  Di 
King  would  have  had  it  to  be  to  fulfill  th- 
dream  for  black  and  poor  America. 

Like  King  in  1967.  they  pursued  an  agonl  :- 
Ing  appraisal.  Political  assets  must  yield  eco- 
nomic benefits.  They  recognized  that  budding 
black  political  power  will  not  be  credibl" 
until  there  are  higher  registration  and  turn- 
out rates,  sophl.stlcated  voter  behavior,  visi- 
ble evidence  of  electing  friends  and  defeat- 
ing foes  in  the  political  arena.  Nor  will  it 
be  credible  untU  it  results  in  a  better  life 
for  the  forgott?n  American. 

These  black  elected  officials,  recognized  ih^ 
role  Dr.  King  played  In  their  political  live. 
pledged: 

1.  To  Identify  concensus  Issues  which  facil- 
itate organization  and  coalition  building: 

2.  To  organize  state  and  local  politic.t! 
power  bases: 

3.  To  develop  a  national  coordinating  coun- 
cil to  orchestrate  state,  local  and  other  politi- 
cal efforts  where  national  action  la  required; 

4.  To  work  within  both  political  parties 
when  possible  and  outside  of  them  when 
neces-sary;  and 

5.  To  be  hone.st,  informed  and  disciplined 
leaders.  The  dream  is  neither  dead  nor  de- 
ferred   iNNP.A) 


ESTATE  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORNELL 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  revlae  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  laws  by  replacing  the 
traditional  $60,000  exemption  with  a 
basic  tax  credit  and  by  providing  an  op- 
tional higher  credit  for  certain  estates. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  one  recently  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Pack- 
wood  and  Nelson,  and  It  was  tbe  subject 
of  their  recent  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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There  are  many  proposals  to  revise 
Federal  estate  tax  laws  zuiw  under  ean- 
sideration  in  the  Ways  and  ICeans  Com- 
mittee. Moet  of  the  bills  provide  for  an 
increase  In  the  State  tax  exemption.  Tlie 
problem  with  this  approach  is,  however, 
its  tremendous  cost  to  the  Treasury  In 
lost  revenue.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  relief  to  small  businesses 
and  family  farms  at  a  reduced  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  a  way 
that  would  benefit  Hiose  most  in  need 
of  tax  relief. 

Replacing  Uie  estate  tax  exemption 
with  a  credit  has  at  least  two  advantages 
over  increasing  the  exemption.  It  can 
provide  substantial  tax  relief  to  smaller 
taxable  estates  at  a  much  lower  revenue 
cost  than  would  be  provided  by  an  in- 
creased exemption.  A  tax  credit  of 
$25,000,  for  example,  would  make  all 
estates  tax-free  up  to  a  net  value  of 
$114,333  at  a  revenue  cost  of  about  $550 
million  in  1977.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exemption  were  raised  to  $114,333,  it 
would  cost  the  Treasury  an  estimated 
$1.3  billion  in  1977.  Moreover,  the  effect 
of  enlarging  the  size  of  tax-free  estates 
directly  through  a  tax  credit,  as  proposed 
in  this  bill,  is  to  give  the  greatest  dollar 
amount  of  actual  tax  reduction  to  smaller 
estates,  while  phasing  down  the  dollar 
amoimt  of  tax  reduction  for  larger  es- 
tates to  a  point  where  no  further  tax 
reduction  is  provided  by  the  credit. 

This  legislation  also  provides  an  op- 
tional hie^er  credit  of  $40,000  for  those 
estates  consisting  substantially  of  farm 
or  small  business  properties  which  meet 
two  conditions :  First,  the  enterprise  must 
have  been  operated  by  the  family  for 
5  years;  and  second,  it  must  continue  to 
be  actively  operated  by  family  members 
for  5  years  after  the  death  of  the  owner. 
The  effect  of  this  higher  credit  would  be 
to  make  all  qualifying  assets  tax-free  up 
to  a  net  value  of  $163,333. 

Most  of  tfae  bills  which  have  been  filed 
thus  far  ha've  been  in  direct  response  to 
the  problems  estate  tax  laws  have  caissed 
family  farmers  and  small  businessmen. 
This  higher  credit  could  be  the  dlffermce 
between  allowing  these  veaple  to  keep 
their  business  or  forcing  them  to  sell.  I 
believe  the  proposal  outlined  in  (2iis 
legislation  is  a  good  alternative  to  simply 
increasing  the  exemption — one  that 
would  have  the  most  benefit  at  the  lowest 
cost. 


TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
POLICY 


Hon.  YTonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mrs.  BUREIE  of  Califomla.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  as  we  enter  into  the  ttilrd  month 
of  this  Nation's  Bicentennial  celebration, 
the  Nation  has  yet  to  fulfill  the  goal  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  of  "A  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family."  As  a  re- 
minder to  other  Mnnbexa  <d  the  sevoity 
and  seriouanen  of  this  Nation's  housing 
crises,  I  cal  to  their  attention  the  testi- 
mony of  MS.  Cushlng  N.  Dolbeare,  before 
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Itae  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee.  Ms. 
XMbeare,  a  consultant  on  housing  policy 
and  programs,  clarifles  the  meaning  of 
decait  housing;  suggests  the  dimensions 
of  need  and  approacbeR  that  are  required 
to  obtain  this  goal;  Identifies  separate, 
where  possible,  rural  housing  needs;  and 
suggests  new  approaches  for  mortgage 
credit  needs  and  a  national  housing 
poUcy. 
The  testimony  follows: 
TowAKD  A  National  Hottsing  Policy 

WBAT    IS     "DECENT     HOUSING"? 

Any  adequate  set  of  national  bousing  goals 
shotild  be  related  to  a  concept  of  decent 
housing.  Unfortunately,  in  the  goalsettlng 
process,  the  form  and  limitations  of  available 
data  appear  to  have  had  greater  Influence 
than  consideration  of  what  decent  bousing 
r«aUy  is.  This  may  be  Inevitable  when  the 
product  sought  Is  a  number  or  set  of  num- 
bers. But  it  Is  Impor*'  It,  both  for  the  sake  of 
Identifying  what  should  be  Included  in  any 
set  of  numerical  targets  and  to  stimulate 
efforts  to  obtain  more  Information,  to  begin 
by  defining  decent  bousing. 

Decent  housing  Is  soundly  built,  water- 
tight and  weather-tight,  with  enough  rooms 
to  provide  reasonable  privacy  for  Its  occu- 
pants, and  with  adequate  cooking  and 
plumbing  faclUties,  heat,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Decent  housing  is  within  the  means  of  the 
people  who  must  Uve  in  It.  Generally,  this 
means  housing  costs  should  run  no  more  than 
25"^  of  Income.  (Typically  poor  pet^le  pay 
much  more  and  middle  and  upper  income 
people  pay  far  less. ) 

Decent  housing  provides  people  with 
choices  of  location,  of  tenure,  and  price.  This 
requires  an  adequate  housing  supply,  in- 
cluding a  range  of  bousing  types.  In  every 
commvmlty. 

HOUSTNG   NEEDS  AND  MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

Finally,  decent  housing  Is  housing  that  is 
In  a  decent  environment — one  which  offers 
no  serious  threats  to  health  or  safety  and 
wblcb  provides  adequate  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. (This  aspect  of  decent  housing,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Is  not  dealt  with  further 
in  this  statement.) 

The  measures  necessary  to  provide  decent 
bousing  vary  with  the  nature  of  tbe  problem. 
Poor  quality  is  clearly  a  structural  problem, 
requiring  physical  changes  or  improvements 
In  tbe  unit  or  Its  replacement.  Cost  and  ac- 
cess relate  both  to  the  need  for  subsidies  and 
to  a  need  for  broadening  and  enforcing  equal 
opportunity  laws.  Choices  of  location,  type, 
and  tenure  relate  to  supply  and,  in  turn,  to 
development  and  growth  policies,  to  elimi- 
nating arbitrary  restrictions,  and  to  programs 
for  meeting  special  needs,  such  as  those  of 
elderly  or  single -person  households. 

DIMENSIONS    OF   ROTTSING    NEED 

Clearly,  tbe  dimensions  of  housing  needs, 
as  determined  by  tbe  above  criteria,  cannot 
be  accurately  quantified,  given  tbe  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  But  some  general 
rang^  can  l>e  established,  which  Indicate 
roughly  tbe  size  of  the  target  population  for 
each  of  the  major  kinds  of  measures  that  are 
needed.  From  this,  the  financial  resources 
required  to  meet  oiu-  needs  can  be  estimated. 

QUALITT 

The  inadequacy  of  census  measures  of 
quality  is  generally  accepted.  Examination  of 
data  avaUable  on  Inner  city  slums  should 
make  It  clear,  If  anyone  doubted,  that — at 
least  In  cities — the  presence  or  absence  of 
overcrowding  and  plumbing  faciUtles  is  al- 
most lirelerant  as  an  Indicator  of  qtialtty  in 
many  neighborhoods.  For  example,  the  pro- 
portion of  "substandard"  units,  by  these 
tests,  in  North  Central  Pblladelpbia  or  tbe 
Woodlawn  aiea  of  Chicago  Is  but  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  total.  Yet  these  are 
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communities,  as  large  as  many  cities,  wblcb 
obvlouBly  need  almost  complete  renovation 
or  rebuilding. 

Far  better  indicators,  in  my  view,  of  tbe 
amotmt  of  substandard  housing  z«quinng 
public  intervention  are  the  age  of  the  hous- 
ing stock,  or  occupancy  by  people  who  can- 
not pay  what  decent  housing  now  costs.  It 
would  seem  conservative,  for  example,  to  as- 
sume that  two-thirds  of  aU  units  buUt  be- 
fore 1939,  one-half  of  units  buUt  between 
1940-49  and  one-third  of  the  units  built 
1950-59  would  require  major  repair,  rebuild- 
ing, or  replacement  to  meet  the  quality 
standard. 

Using  this  approach  and  data  from  the 
1973  Annual  Housing  Survey,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing need  based  on  age  of  tbe  stock : 

(In  millions  of  un.^l 


Total 


Non- 
metio 


ij  of  units  built  before  1939. 18.4 

»;,  of  units  built  1940-49 4.0 

'j,  of  units  built  1950-59 4.5 


Totjl 


26.9 


6.6 
1.3 
1.2 

9.1 


Metro 


11.8 
2.7 
3.3 


17.8 


Alternatively,  it  might  be  bypotheslred 
that  housing  occupied  by  households  with 
incomes  below  $7,000  would  approximate  the 
inverse  of  units  requiring  major  repair,  re- 
building, or  replacement.  According  to  tbe 
1973  Anntial  Housing  Survey,  there  were  13.0 
mUUon  owner-occupants  and  12.0  mlUlon 
renter  households  with  incomes  below  $7,000. 
9.4  million,  or  37.8%,  of  these  26  million 
households  were  in  noumetro  areas. 

By  either  approach,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  housing  units  requiring  consid- 
eration m  an  estimate  of  housing  needs  is 
on  the  order  of  25  million  or  about  one  third 
of  the  housing  stock.  These  are,  by  and 
large,  units  which  the  private  market,  tm- 
aided,  cannot  convert  to  decent  housing  at 
costs  which  the  present  occupants  can  pay. 
If  we  assume  that  1  to  4  million  should  be 
replaced,  this  suggests  a  5-year  sdiedule  of 
replacing  one  mlUion  units  annually  and 
rebabUltatlng  an  additional  4  mlUion  units. 
One  third  should  be  in  nonmetro  areas. 

An  ^fort  of  these  dimensions  would  be 
both  costly  and  difficult,  reqtUring  a  major 
national  priority  akin  to  the  space  program 
of  the  1960's  or  a  major  defense  effort.  But, 
it  could  be  done  and  tbe  process  would  tap 
and  put  to  work  many  idle  human  and  eco- 
nomic resources. 

COST 

As  with  housing  quality,  there  are  reaUy 
no  satisfactory  indicators  of  appropriate 
levels  of  housing  cost.  One  thing  is  clear: 
low  Income  people  pay  proportionately  far 
more  for  bousing.  In  1970,  for  example,  tbe 
median  rent  paid  by  households  with  in- 
comes below  $2,000  was  $79  monthly,  47%  of 
an  Income  of  $2,000.  Using  unpublished 
census  data,  HUD  has  estimated  that  the 
median  rent-income  ratio  for  households 
with  Incomes  below  $2,000  wts  64%.  These 
figures  suggest  that  tbe  median  household 
In  this  income  range  bad  an  annual  Income 
of  $1,481,  paid  $79  monthly  for  rent,  and 
bad  $44  left  for  other  needs.  The  1973  An- 
nual Housing  Survey  estimated  2.6  million 
renter  households,  one- third  of  them  in  non- 
metro  areas,  had  incomes  below  $2,000. 

At  the  other  end  of  tbe  income  scale,  the 
median  rent  paid  in  1970  by  households  with 
incomes  above  $25,000  was  $202  and  the 
median  rent-income  ratio  was  less  than  O'/c. 
Using  these  figures,  the  median  household 
in  this  income  range  bad  an  anntial  in- 
come of  $27,933  and,  after  paying  rent  of 
$202,  had  $2042  avaUable  each  month  for 
other  expenditures.  Tbe  1973  Annual  Hous- 
ing Survey  estimated  611,000  households  in 
this  income  bracket. 

The  Impact  of  housing  costs  intensifies 
the  disparity  In  income   distribution.   The 
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upper  Income  household  In  these  examples 
had  a  total  income  which  was  19  times  that 
of  the  law  income  household.  But,  after  ad- 
justing for  the  cost  of  housing,  the  upper 
uacome  household,  paying  less  than  3  times 
a,s  much  for  housing,  had  46  times  as  much 
money  available  for  other  expenditures  as 
did  the  bottom  Income  household.  Moreover. 
Ml  1970  there  were  twice  as  many  households 
in  the  bottom  group  as  there  were  at  the 
:op. 

An  indication  of  the  wide  variation  m  ap- 
proaches to  hou-sing  cost-incDme  r»tlo  Is 
provided  by  public  assistance  programs.  In 
1972.  rental  allowances  for  elderly  couples 
Oil  old  age  assistant-e  varied  from  a  low  of 
•■ao  in  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma  (19  :  and 
14  of  grant,  respectively)  to  a  high  of  $145 
::i  Michigan  (53'"  of  total  grant).  For  fam- 
ilies of  four  receiving  aid  to  famlUos  '.vith 
tiependent  children,  the  range  was  from  *19 
;ii  Alabama  (20-.  of  total  grant)  to  $162  in 
Connecticut  (48,:  of  total  grant  i.  Interest- 
ingly, six  states — Alabama,  Delaware.  Idaho. 
Louisiana.  North  Carolina,  and  South  Da- 
kota— provided  lower  rent  allowances  for 
families  oi  four  than  for  aged  couples,  and 
another  fourteen  states  provided  the  same 
amount— Arkansas.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Rhode  L^iland.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont. 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  (Information  from 
■  Public  Assistance  Programs;  Standards  for 
Basic  Needs,  July  1972  ',  DHEW  Publication 
No,  (SRS)  73-03200.) 

The  Bureau  of  La'oor  Statistics,  in  esti- 
mating budgets  for  a  4-per60n  family,  de- 
nnes  "housing"  to  Include  the  cost  of  house- 
furnishings  and  household  operations  as 
well  as  shelter.  Yet,  for  a  4-person  family  at 
the  lower  budget  level.  21'.  of  the  $7,386 
urban  standard  in  1972  was  housing;  at  the 
intermediate  level,  housing  was  25',;  of  the 
total  of  $11,446;  it  was  26'.  of  the  higher 
budget  of  $16,558.  Housing  was  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  budget  for  a  retired  couple: 
35  ; ,  regardless  of  the  level,  i  Again,  the  defi- 
nition included  household  operations  and 
f urnLshlngs  as  well  as  rent. ) 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  the  somewhat  arbi- 
trary standard  that  people  should  be  able  to 
obtain  housing  at  25  ^  of  their  income  seems, 
if  anything,  on  the  high  side. 

Data  on  renters  paying  more  than  25';  of 
income  are  included  In  the  1973  Annual 
Housing  Survey;  data  on  owners  of  single- 
family  units  are  contained  In  the  1970  Cen- 
sus of  Residential  Finance,  which  show  that 
18.7  percent  of  all  owners  had  housing  costs 
in  this  range.  Applying  this  proportion  with- 
out adjusting  for  Inflation  to  the  number 
of  owner-occupied  units  In  1973  gives  these 
results: 

There  are  8.3  million  owner-occupants,  of 
which  4.0  million  are  In  nonmetro  areas, 
paying  more  than  25' I  of  their  income  for 
housing. 

There  are  9.1  million  renter  households 
paying  more  than  25^.  of  their  Incomes  for 
housing.  Including  1.7  million  in  nonmetro 
areas. 

Thus,  there  are  a  total  of  17.4  niilUon 
households,  5.7  million  of  them  In  nonmetro 
areas,  who  pay  more  than  25  of  their  in- 
comes for  housing. 

Since  housing  costs  are  rising  more  rap- 
Idly  than  Income,  this  estimate  is  clearly  a 
low  one.  It  represent'-  an  existing  need  which 
should  be  ii:et. 


ILLINOIS    HIGH    SCHOOL    BASKET- 
BALL CHAMPS 
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1976  class  AA  State  high  school  basket- 
ball champs — the  Mustangs  of  Morgan 
Park  High  School.  This  is  a  high  school 
in  ray  district  in  Chicago. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  talent 
and  teamwork  that  combined  to  produce 
this  championship  team.  Congratula- 
tions to  Bill  Warden,  the  outstanding 
coach,  whose  leadeiship  and  skill  built 
this  winning  team. 

Tiic  Mustangs  won  a  tough  battle  Sat- 
urday night  in  Champaign.  111.,  against 
the  West  Aurora  Blackhawks.  In  the 
final  second  of  the  State  title  game,  the 
Mustangs  captured  the  Illinois  high 
.school  basketball  crown  45  to  44.  It  was 
an  unforgettable  display  of  teamwork 
with  Laird  "Larry'  Smith  scoring  the 
\Mnniiig  points. 

In  the  quarter  finak  tiie  Mustangs 
scored  a  victory  over  Galesburg  with 
Levi  Cobb  leading  the  triiunph  Cobb  has 
been  named  to  the  Chicago  Tribune-Illi- 
nois Basketball  Coaches  Association  Hall 
of  Fame.  In  later  grueling  .semifinal  ac- 
tion, Eric  Bowman  .scored  the  winning 
points  for  Morgan  Park  against  Oak 
Park,  Mustang  guard  Jeff  Berry  played  a 
great  game  althought  injured  in  an  ear- 
lier bout.  I  heartily  congratulate  the 
members  of  thi.s  all-star  team 

I  commend  the  Mustangs  for  their 
courage  and  ability  to  stay  cool  and  play 
hard  without  clutching  in  the  tense  mo- 
ments of  a  championship  tournament. 
This  Ls  truly  a  .skilled  and  disciplined 
team. 

Congratulations  to  Morgan  Park  High 
School,  the  sixth  Chicago  Public  League 
team  to  win  the  Illinois  State  champion- 
.ship  since  1958.  Your  community  is  very 
proud  of  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VAN  NORSTRAND 
FAMILY:  FARM  FAMILY  OF  THE 
YEAR  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  Illinois' 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Farm 
Family  of  the  Year  in  New  York  State 
Award  to  Mr.  and  Mr.  Ivan  VaiiNor- 
strand,  who  reside  within  the  33d  Con- 
gressional District  at  Cato,  N.Y. 

The  'VanNorstrands  and  their  four 
children  are  typical  of  agriculturists,  not 
only  in  the  Fingers  Lakes  area  but  of 
New  York  State  and  our  Nation,  and 
their  recognition  for  outstanding 
noteworthy. 

Over  3.0C0  farm  families  in  New 
York  State  competed  for  this  outstand- 
ing recognition.  The  VanNorstrands' 
achievements  did  not  come  about  be- 
cause of  good  luck,  but  because  of  hard, 
competent  work  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  addition  to  successfully  farming 
over  700  acres,  the  VanNorstrand  family 
is  deeply  committed  to  community  serv- 
ice in  their  home  area. 

I  believe  that  their  selection  on  the 
basis  of  business  management,  improved 
farming  practices  and  overcoming  ad- 
vcr;-.c  conditions  is  a  tribute  to  them  as 
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Irdividualfi,  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  the 
spirit  displayed  by  farmers  throughout 
America. 

Farmers,  such  as  the  'VanNorstrands. 
produce  53  percent  more  crops  on  6  per- 
cent fewer  acres  than  preceding  genera- 
tions, yet  an  hour  of  farm  labor  provides 
nearly  nine  times  as  much  food  as  it  did 
in  1920. 

The  VanNorstrands  are  an  example  to 
their  fellow  farmers  as  outstanding  con- 
servationists, spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  each  year  to  protect  soil  and 
water  supplies,  to  stop  pollution  and  to 
help  cieate  a  more  attractive  land  in 
which  all  of  us  can  live. 

All  Americans  should  be  grateful  for 
farm  families  like  the  VanNorstrands. 
They  truly  are  the  backbone  of  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  news  of  their 
refvjKiiition  with  you. 


EXPORT  or  NUCLEAP  FUEL  TO 
INDIA 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN   i  KE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT .\T  IVES 

Tucsdau.  March  23,   1976 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  March  9,  54  Members  co- 
;  igned  a  letter  to  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Chairman  William  Anders  to 
express  our  concern  about  the  export  of 
40.000  pounds  of  enriched  uranium  to 
India.  In  that  letter  we  urged  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  full-scale  adjudica- 
tory proceedings  on  that  export  proposal 
involvmg.  as  it  does,  enough  nuclear 
material  to  create  10  Hiroshima  size  nu- 
clear bombs. 

We  expressed,  too,  our  concern  that 
India  has  not  signed  the  Nonprolifera- 
tlon  Treaty,  has  not  agreed  to  submit  all 
her  nuclear  facilities  to  inspection  and 
safeguarding  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  did  already  divert 
nuclear  materials  from  a  powerplant  to 
blow  off  a  bomb  in  May  of  1974. 

On  Wednesday,  March  17,  the  Com- 
mission had  its  first  session  to  consider 
the  petition — filed  by  three  concerned 
environmental  organizations — for  which 
our  letter  expressed  support.  Two  of  our 
colleagues.  Mr.  Ottinger — who  initiated 
the  letter  to  Chairman  Anders — and  Mr. 
Long,  of  Maryland,  presented  testimony 
to  the  Commi-ssion.  Their  statements  ex- 
pressed the  growing  concern  amonp 
Members  of  Congress  about  the  Indian 
export  proposal  and  about  all  exports  of 
nuclear  equipment  and  materials,  with 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
.so-called  "peaceful"  purposes  and  the 
diversion  for  malevolent  weapons  pur- 
poses. I  would  like  to  commend  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
statements  by  Mr.  Ottinger  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland: 

Statement    of    Hon.    Richard    L.    Ottinger 
Before    the    Nuclear    Regulatory    Com- 
mission, March   17,   1976 
I  am  here  to  express  my  extreme  concern 
with  the  proposed  export  of  40,000  pounds  of 
enriched  uranium  to  India  for  the  Tarapur 
reactors  and  to  state  my  general  consterna- 
tion with  the  continuation  and  growth  of 
this  country's  export  of  nuclear  equipment 
and  materials. 


\ 
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We  are  reaUy  talking  abdut  the  growth  of 
the  "nuclear  club,"  that  cmunzny-aouxullng 
euphemism  for  those  with  tb«  power  to 
wreak  Incredible  devastation  in  the  world  by 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  letter  which  I  and  53  of  my  colleagues 
sent  to  Chairman  Anders  on  March  9  indi- 
cates the  increasing  concern  among  Members 
of  Congress  with  nuclear  export  and  Its  po- 
tential to  increase  the  membership  in  the 
"nuclear  club."  We  are  very  serious  In  that 
concern. 

As  a  genei-al  policy  matter,  I  would  Urge 
the  State  Department  and  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  (NBC)  very  seriously  to 
consider  phasing  out  all  licenses  of  export  of 
materials  or  equipment — at  least  to  those  na- 
tions which  have  not  pledged  themselves  not 
to  divert  such  materials  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. There  should  be  a  minimal  require- 
ment that  receiving  nations  have  signed  the 
Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  and  submitted  all 
of  their  nuclear  facilities  to  inspections  and 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

And  In  response  to  the  expected  assertion 
that  if  we  don't  export  such  materials,  others 
will,  I  would  submit  that  we  might  rather 
follow  David  Llllenthal's  suggestion,  stop- 
ping exports  and  serving  as  an  example  to  the 
world.  Having  done  this,  we  could  then  strive 
through  our  economic  and  political  influence 
internationally  to  obtain  agreements  from 
other  potential  svippllers  to  forswear  ex- 
port, too. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportvinlty  to 
present  this  brief  statement  in  support  of  the 
contentions  raised  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  and  the  Sierra  Club.  In  their 
initial  petition  and  In  their  response  to  the 
Commission's  letter  of  Inquiry,  the  peti- 
tioners have  set  out  a  number  of  extremely 
reasonable  contentious  and  some  recommen- 
dations for  how  the  Commission  might  treat 
applications  for  licenses  for  exporting  nuclear 
equipment  or  materials. 

Without  having  had  much  guidance  from 
the  Commission  about  the  nature  and  sc(q>e 
of  todays  hearing,  I  would  like  simply  to 
outline  a  few  of  my  concerns  about  the 
Tarapur  export  proposals  specifically,  and 
about  procedures  for  export  consideration 
and  licensing  in  general. 

The  Tarapur  reactors  are  located  in  a  na- 
tion which  diverted  material  from  a  "peace- 
ful" reactor  and  made  a  bomb!  India  has  not 
signed  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty,  and  has 
not  agreed  to  submit  all  of  her  nuclear  fa- 
cilities to  the  Inspection  and  safeguards  of 
the  IAEA.  Nor  has  she  even  agreed  to  for- 
swear future  diversion  of  nuclear  materials 
for  weaiKins  purpoess.  And  disclaimers  to  the 
eftect  that  the  1974  test  was  for  "peaceftU 
purposes"  are  unconvincing. 

In  the  instant  case,  involving  the  question 
of  whether  the  Commission  should  conduct 
full  adjudicatory  proceedings  on  the  Tarapur 
export  licenses  and  if  ao.  In  what  form,  I 
must  say  I  think  there  should  be  a  fuU-scale 
proceeding.  This  should  be  the  same  kind 
of  proceeding  now  held  for  licensing  nuclear 
facilities  here  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Commission  need  yield  to  pleas 
from  India  or  other  interested  parties  that 
the  fuel  Is  needed  urgently.  Considering  the 
Issues  I  raised  earlier,  it  is  precisely  because 
of  the  situation  in  India  and  that  country's 
unwillingness  to  forswear  diversion  that  the 
NRC  should  spend  adequate  time  developing 
an  adeqvtate  record  on  which  to  base  a  de- 
cision on  whether  or  not  to  issue  any  license. 
In  this  regard,  I  mtist  say  thttt  the  Com- 
mission's letter  to  the  State  Department 
raises  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  there  might  be  any  feeling  at  the 
Commission  that  issuance  of  the  licenses 
will  be  anything  but  granted.  I  am  referring 
to  the  4th  question,  in  which  it  is  stated: 

If^Hhe  Impact  of  any  such  factws  depend 
significantly    upon    the    promptness    wltli 
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which  the  exptat  licenses  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  petitions  are  Issued,  what  is 
the  latest  time  each  license  might  be  issued 
to  avoid  this  Impact,  taking  into  account 
such  feasible  alternative  methods  of  trans- 
ixtrtation  and  other  options  which  would  ex- 
tend this  time  period  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible?" 

Is  the  Oommisslon's  only  concern  to  get 
the  fuel  to  India  expeditiously?  Do  alterna- 
tive methods  of  transportation  mean  that 
the  Commission  would  prefer  to  fly  the  SNM 
rather  than  ship  It  by  boat?  Does  this  ques- 
tion In  any  way  reflect  a  sense  that  the  Com- 
mission might  decide  not  to  issue  any  license 
at  all?  I  would  appreciate  some  explanation, 
because  It  Is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  in- 
tention whatsoever  genuinely  to  weigh  the 
Issues  involved  and  to  conclude  oc  the  basis 
of  those  analyses. 

Export  of  any  nuclear  materials  or  equip- 
ment is  sufficiently  serious  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  adjudicatory  proceedings 
like  those  held  for  construction  and  operat- 
ing Ucenses  for  nuclear  facilities  here.  The 
parties  who  should  be  permitted  to  Intervene 
should  be  those  who  demonstrate  competence 
on  the  complex  issues  Involved,  and  there 
sbotUd  b?  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Ckxnmlsslon  to  seek  out  such  parties.  In  the 
instant  petition,  I  am  convinced  that  all 
three  organizations  have  demonstrated  sub- 
stantial expertise  on  nuclear-related  Issues, 
both  within  their  orgarxlzations  and  through 
outside  contacts  in  the  professional  and  aca- 
demic communities.  NEC  should  In  no  way 
limit  Intervention — as  Is  now  the  case  :n 
power  plant  siting  proceedings  here — to 
people  who  live  near  a  proposed  installation, 
or  some  other  devised  limitation.  The  issues 
of  national  and  international  security  are  so 
Important  as  to  transcend  any  such  narrow 
limitation. 

Tot  the  broader  question  of  what,  kind  oI 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  on  other 
and  future  export  license  applications,  my 
conviction  is  the  same.  The  Commission 
should  invite  broad  participation  from  ca- 
pable intervenors.  Notices  of  applications 
should  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
when  they  are  received,  so  as  to  avoid  what 
in  my  judgment  is  the  rather  silly  preoccu- 
pation here  with  the  timeliness  of  the  in- 
stant petition.  Notice  of  activities  or  pro- 
posed activities  of  Federal  agencies  is  crucial 
If  ovur  governmental  system  is  to  function 
adequately. 

I  would  think,  looking  on  the  Tarapur  case 
historically  for  a  moment,  that  the  NRC,  or 
the  AEC,  should  have  conducted  two  pro- 
ceedings already,  at  a  bare  minimum.  The 
first,  according  to  my  view,  woiUd  have  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  licensing  the  ex- 
port of  the  two  reactors  to  India  m  the  first 
place.  Assuming  that  the  Commlsslpn  had 
concluded  that  issuance  of  llcens^s'was  war- 
ranted, there  should  have  been  a  second  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  whether,  after  con- 
struction, there  should  have  been  issued  a 
license  for  the  first  fuel  load.  Both  of  these 
should  have  been  open  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  would  bring  us  to  the  present,  with 
an  appUcation  for  enriched  uranium  to  re- 
fuel the  reactors.  At  this  juncture  the  NRC 
should  again  conduct  a  proceeding  which 
would  provide  for  review  of  events  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  earlier  permits.  In 
the  case,  again,  of  Tarapur,  this  would 
surely  Include  consideration  of  the  actual 
situation  at  those  reactors  (which  sounds 
terrible,  from  reports)  and  should  include 
analysis  of  other  realities  in  India,  includ- 
ing the  bomb  test  In  1974,  continued  refusal 
to  submit  slU  faclUtles  to  IAEA  scrutiny,  and 
ao  on.  I  suppose,  too,  that  there  shoiUd  be 
consideration  of  the  political  situation.  I  am 
here  refnrlng  to  any  recipient  nation,  not 
e:q>Ucltly  to  India,  troubled  as  I  am  with  the 
current  status  of  things  there. 
I  should  like  here  to  mention  one  instance 
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in  which  the  relevant  agency  did  apparently 
take  cognizance  of  an  ezlating  volatile 
political  situation.  That  was  when  ERDA  re- 
moved the  fuel  from  an  experimental  re- 
actor In  Saigon,  Vietnam,  just  about  a  month 
t>^ore  that  capital  feU  in  the  spring  oi 
1975.  It  have  not  yet,  by  the  way,  been  able 
to  find  out  why  we  ever  Installed  a  reactor 
In  the  capital  of  a  nation  torn  by  war  for 
fifteen  years  In  the  first  place.  But  I  am 
pleased  that  ERDA  acted  In  time. 

Incidentally,  the  kind  of  proceedings  I  am 
suggesting  might  well  have  resulted  In  a  de- 
cision by  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
not  to  place  a  reactor  m  Saigon,  or  perhaps 
not  to  fuel  it  or  refuel  it  at  later  stages. 

I  understand  that  the  State  Department  is 
concerned  about  the  foreign  relations  Impli- 
cations of  NRC  actitMis  on  export  Ucenses. 
I  would  trust,  though,  that  State  would 
properly  be  an  intervenor  In  every  licensing 
proceeding  that  NRC  would  conduct,  and 
thus  have  the  opportunity  fuUy  to  present 
the  Department's  own  concerns. 

In  sum,  then,  I  am  extremely  anxious  that 
the  NRC  fully  consider  aU  relevant  issues  in 
the  Tarapur  case,  build  a  record,  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  to  g^rant  the  licenses 
based  on  that  record.  In  addition,  conducting 
such  a  proceeding  now  on  the  Tarapur 
license  requests  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  NRC  to  develop  precise  standards 
for  general  proceedings  related  to  all  future 
exports. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  views. 

Statement  of  REPSESENXATrvE  Clabence  D. 
Long  of  Maryland  Before  the  Nuclear 
Regul-atobt  Commission  Hearings  on  Ex- 
port OP  Nuclear  Fuel  to  India 
I  appear  before  the  Commission  in  support 
of  the  Intervention  petition  filed  by  several 
organizations  (the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists)  for  fullscale 
public  hearings  on  the  export  of  enriched 
uranium  fuel  to  India  for  the  TJ.B.-supplled 
Tarapur  power  reactors.  I  appear  In  place  of 
Congressman  Richard  Ottinger,  who  was  un- 
able to  be  here,  and  I  would  like  to  submit 
Congressman  Ottlnger's  statement  for  the 
record.  Hopefully,  my  appearance  wiU  make 
the  Commission  more  aware  of  the  depth  of 
feeling  in  the  Congress  on  the  issue  of  nuclear 
proliferation — evidenced  by  the  fact  that  54 
Members  of  the  House  joined  in  supporting 
this  Intervention  i>etltlon.  Forty-two  Mem- 
bers have  sponsored  my  own  bUl,  H.  Res.  951, 
to  create  a  House  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Proliferation  and  Nuclear  Export  Pol- 
icy. I  have  long  felt  that  there  is  a  need 
for  greater  public  light  on  this  question. 

The  Commission  conducts  full-scale  pub- 
lic hearings  on  licenses  for  the  export  of 
nuclear  reactors.  However,  because  reactors 
have  a  life  span  of  twenty  or  more  years, 
conditions  may  change  during  the  life  of  the 
plant  so  that  continued  export  of  nuclear 
fuel  should  be  continuously  reconsidered. 

That  is  what  has  happened  with  regard 
to  India.  The  United  States  provided  the  two 
Tarapur  power  reactors  under  a  $72  mUlion 
AID  loan  in  1963.  In  view  of  the  concerns 
over  India's  actions  in  the  nuclear  field,  I 
see  little  reason  why  we  should  continue 
to  supply  fuel  for  these  reactors  or,  in  any 
case,  why  we  shoiUd  do  this  without  careful 
scrutiny  of  how  this  fuel  would  be  used. 

India  has  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  and 
bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  recent 
alarm  over  nuclear  proliferation. 

Because  of  its  fear  of  the  Indian  nuclear 
c^abUity,  Pakistan  is  now  in  the  process  of 
purchasing  from  France  a  reprocessing  plant 
which  can  provide  nuclear  weapons  material. 
Therefore,  a  chain  reacticHi  is  iilready  imder 
way  that  could  lead  eventuaUy  to  a  nuclear 
conflict  In  South  Asia.  The  point  is  even 
more  far-reaching.  Every  time  a  country  gets 
nuclear  wreapons  ci^mblllty,  whether  this  is 
real  or  only  perceived,  this  sets  up  powerful 
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pr«8s\iree  for  neighboring  countries  to  pos- 
sess similar  c«pabUity,  leading  to  a  sort  of 
chain  reaction. 

There  have  been  recent  reports  of  safety 
hazards  at  the  Taraptir  reactors.  Further, 
the  State  Department,  In  its  license  applica- 
tion analysis  on  the  export  of  nuclear  fuel 
tj  Tarapur,  says  In  response  to  the  Commis- 
sion's question  of  the  adequacy  of  physical 
security  arrangements  that  he  question  of 
adequacy  of  safeguards  is  "not  applicable, 
since  it  (the  fuel  shipment)  is  a  shipment 
of  low  enriched  uranium  ..."  Of  course, 
this  answer  overlooks  the  possibility  of  a 
terrorist  attack  w  sabotage  of  the  Tarapur 
reactors,  which  could  release  radioactivity 
jj^ssibly  endangering  thousands  of  people. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  role  In  India's 
development  of  nuclear  weapon.s.  It  Is  one 
that  we  have  tended  to  downplay  but  It  Is 
nevertheless  there. 

The  U.S.  has  trained  over  l.lOC  Ind;ans  in 
nuclear  physics  and  related  fields. 

The  U.S.  supplied  the  heavy  water  for  the 
Canadian  reactor  from  which  the  Indians 
reportedly  secured  the  nuclear  material  for 
their  bomb. 

As  Important,  if  not  more  so,  the  U.S.  has 
given  India  over  $10  billion  in  direct  eco- 
nomic aid  (not  counting  the  billions  in 
multilateral  aid  from  Institutions  to  which 
we  are  the  heaviest  contributor),  and  this 
aid  has  enabled  the  Indians  to  divert  to 
their  prestige  nuclear  program  re.->ources 
that  they  might  nut  have  been  able  to  dlven 
otherwise. 

Therefore.  I  "^>elieve  that  the  cont!-  ued 
supply  by  the  U.S.  of  nuclear  fuel  to  I-idla 
should  be  critically  examined  In  a  full-.sca!e 
public  hearing.  The  public  should  be  made 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing  in  our  nuclear 
export  policies  and  should  be  able  to  make 
their  views  known.  I  am  sure  you  agree  that 
the  worst  thing  in  this  area  is  secrecy  or  lack 
of  Information  and  that  we  have  a  public  In 
this  country  which  Is  capable  of  listening  to 
all  sides  and  making  informed  dec!':!  in.s. 
Thank  you. 


AGRICULTURE  IGNORES  ITS  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO  ASSIST  STARV- 
ING WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1975,  which  au- 
thorized the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  WIC  program,  received  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  Congress.  This 
approval  was  a  measure  of  our  concerns 
that  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
women,  infants,  and  children  were  be- 
ing severely  neglected. 

The  WIC  program,  which  provides  es- 
sential nutrition  services  to  low-income 
pregnant  and  nursing  women,  post- 
partum women,  infants  and  children  is 
being  subject  to  irreparable  harm  as  a 
result  of  Agriculture's  refusal  to  expend 
the  total  funds  approved  by  Congress. 
Presently,  there  are  still  funds  unspent 
from  fiscal  year  1975,  and  the  adminis- 
tration anticipates  that  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976  only 
S189.8  million  will  be  spent.  Yet  there 
are  2.1  million  eligible  women  and  chil- 
dren who  could  avoid  serious  health  dan- 
ger if  brought  into  the  program. 

Recently,  a  biregional  conference  of 
over  100  persons,  including  representa- 
tives of  local  WIC  programs,  WIC  ap- 
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plicants,  and  commimity  groups  met  to 
discuss  the  serious  obstacles  posed  by 
USDA.  At  the  end  of  the  conference, 
held  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  a  resolution  was  drawii  up  which 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  partici- 
pants that  the  funds  unspent  for  fiscal 
year  1975  be  carried  over  for  subsequent 
years,  and  that  the  total  authorization 
for  1976  be  expended. 

This  conference,  along  with  a  letter 
to  USDA  signed  by  40  Members  of  Con- 
gress, is  evidence  of  the  strong  pressure 
bciiig  placed  on  USDA  to  operate  the 
l.'iogram  in  a  manner  that  would  benefit 
the  maximum  number  of  people.  There  is 
no  justifiable  reason  for  Agriculture  to 
function  in  defiance  of  congressional 
mandate  to  expand  WIC. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
and  a  list  of  the  participants  In  the 
conr-."-'ence: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  t^e  Congress  of  the  United  States 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1975;  and 

Whereas,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  provides 
for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
WIC  Program  by  increasing  the  autborlza- 
tlo!i  for  funding  for  the  WIC  Program  for 
$100  million  to  $250  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1976.  1977  and  1978:  and 

Whereas,  the  WIC  Program  provides  a  nu- 
tritlouF  supplement  for  low  Income  pregnant 
wrnien.  nursing  women,  post-partum  women, 
infants  and  children  under  age  five  who  are 
deomed  nutritional  risks:  and 

Whereas  It  1=  the  Intention  of  the  Congres.s 
of  the  United  States  that  an  additional  $62.5 
tnlilion  t>e  authorized  for  the  tran.sitlonaI 
oaarter  between  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977; 
and 

Whereas,  tlierc  are  7.=;o.OO()  women,  infants 
and  children  currently  .uiihorized  to  partic- 
inate  In  the  WIC  Program  throughout  tlie 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  there  exists  at  least  an  additional 
2  1  million  potential  WIC  pariiclp.ints  who.  If 
not  brought  into  the  program,  may  suffer 
severe  health  damage:  and 

Whereas,  the  WIC  Program  is  designed  to 
correct  medical  and  health  deficiencies 
through  these  highly  nutritional  supple- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
intended  that  all  eligible  sponsors  be  afforded 
the  Immediate  opportunity  to  participate  in 
WIC  up  to  the  authorl:':cd  level  of  $250  mil- 
lion; and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  administrative  policy 
has  consistently  thwarted,  inhibited  and  re- 
.siricted  the  growth  of  WIC  from  its  incep- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  USDA  has  taken  upon  itself 
to  unreasonably  delay  the  funding  of  com- 
munity WIC  applications:  and 

Whereas,  the  USDA  has  taken  upon  itself 
to  give  priority  funding  status  to  those  areas 
■*hlch  currently  participate  in  the  Commod- 
ity Food  Supplemental  Program,  thereby  de- 
priving eligible  areas  without  nutritional 
supplemental  programs  the  opportinilty  to 
receive  the  numerous  benefits  of  a  WIC  Pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas.  President  Ford  In  his  budget  pro- 
posal for  fiscal  year  1977  estimates  that  only 
.*189.8  million  will  be  expended  on  WIC  in 
FY  1976:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  un.spezit  funds  from  FY  1975  should  be 
made  available  In  FY  1976  in  nddiUon  to  the 
5250  million  in  authorized  funds  for  WIC; 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Northea.st  and  Mid- 
Atlantic  conference  on  WIC  held  on  Friday. 
February  13,  1976  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  demand  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  completely  spend  Id  FY 
1976  the  authorized  $360  million  for  WIC  and 
re-allocate  and  carry  over  Into  subsequent 
years  all  unspent  funds  previously  author- 
ized for  the  WIC  Program  through  the  tran- 
sitional quarter  and  In  FY  1977  and  FY  1978 


Bi-Recional  Conference  on  WIC  Ffbruary 
13,   1976 

KA.ME,     ORGANIZATION,     AND     LOCATION 

1.  Virginia  Ives:  Hall  Neighborhood  House; 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

2.  Ann  Aponte:  Hall  Neighborhood  House; 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

3.  Elolse  Woolford;  ABCD;  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

4.  Gertrude  Cooper;  ABCD;  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

5.  Maxlne  Greeuberg;  Hall  Neighborhood 
House;  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

6.  John  Jackson;  ABCD;  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

7.  Jack  McCarthy;  Administrator,  Office  of 
Human  Affairs;  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

8.  Dr.  Estelle  Slker;  Director,  Maternal  and 
Child  Health;  Connecticut  State  Health  De- 
partment. 

9.  Dr.  Eloise  Eckler;  Director,  Nutrition 
Section  and  WIC  Program;  Connecticut  State 
Health  Department. 

10.  Ralph  Gofsteln,  M.D.;  Director,  St.im- 
ford  Health  Department;  Conn. 

11.  Gary  Rosenberg;  Pood  Action  Coalition; 
Boston.  Mass. 

12.  George  Mohray;  Pood  Action  Coalition; 
Bjbion,  Mass. 

13.  PrisciUa  Blassingole;  Hall  Neighborhood 
Hou.se;  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

14.  Robert  Bissell;  Mllford  City  Hall;  Mll- 
f-.rd.  Conn. 

15.  Stewart  McKlnney;  U.S.  Congress: 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

16.  Sally  Bolster.  U  S.  Congress;  Bridgep.-ii  t. 
Cjnn. 

17.  Rose  Johnson:  ABCD;  Bridgeport,  Coiui. 

18.  Sheila  Berndolph;  Stratford,  Conn. 

19.  Ernest  Ntchol;  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

20.  Randy  Kellom;  Tenant  Relations; 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

21.  William  Beuaigua;  Univ.  of  Bridgeport; 
C.j.Tn. 

22.  Loli  Gojdman;  BCMHC;  Bridgeport, 
Cu>nn. 

J3.  Kitty  Toole:  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

24.  Jean  Monaco;  Jersey  City  Food  Action; 
N'J 

25  Jo!in  Morris;  Jersey  City  WIC  Program; 
N'J. 

26.  Trr.-y  Stern:  Fairfield  University;  Conn. 

27.  J.  E.  Parmpton;  Stratford,  Conn. 

28.  Alfredo  Rlbot;  Contract  Compliance; 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

29.  Barbara  Semedo;   WTNH-TV;   Conn 

30.  Pat  Child:    WTNH-TV;    Conn. 

31.  Leonor  Toro;  Resource  Program:  Conn 

32.  Karen  Cyrul;  Middleton  Health  Dept.; 
Conn. 

33.  A.  P.  McKenna. 

34.  Charlotte  Duncan;  Neighborhood  Health 
berviees  for  New  York  City;  N.Y. 

35.  Nancy  Wii-.eman;  SEXF;  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

36.  John   I.e'.vlb;    SELF;   Brldgeton.  N.J. 

37.  Ethel  Hall:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

38.  Edmund  Ramos:  SELF;  Mllford,  Conn. 
30.  Patricia  Houston;  Community  Progress 

Council:  York,  Pa. 

40.  Judy  Keefer;  The  Children's  Founda- 
tion; Washington.  D.C. 

41.  Jack  DiTlBmba;  Tolland  Windham  Legal 
Services:  Conn. 

42.  Gerry  Martin:  Roes  Labs;  Guilford, 
Conn. 

43.  Dennis  Cleary:  Mead  Johnson  Lab.; 
Jamaica.  NY. 

44.  Barbara  Zang;  National  Child  Nuirl- 
licii  Project:  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

45.  Susan  Addiss;  Valley  Health  Depart- 
m«;nt:  Ar:SOiiia,  Conn. 

46.  Eva  Kershner:  Bridgeport  WIC  Pro- 
gram: Connecticut. 

47.  Leah   Kershner:    Bridgeport   WIC   Pro- 

ij:ani;  C.>nne'-l;vnt. 
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48.  Connte  Williams:  Brtdgep<»t  WIC  Pro- 
gram; Connactlcut. 

49.  S.    Fine;    Bridgeport    WIC    Pragzam; 
Connecticut. 

50.  B06  Hamilton;  Brldg«port  WIC  Pro- 
gram; Connsctlcut. 

51.  Florence  Peterson;  WIC  Program;  New- 
ark, N.J. 

52.  Judy  Wilson;  Director,  WIC  Program; 
Newark,  N.J. 

53.  Barbara  Reltl;  WIC-Cumberland  Coun- 
ty; Brldgeton,  N.J. 

54.  Sister  Jean  Tralnor;  Hospital  of  St. 
Raphael;  New  Haven,  Conn. 

55.  Jessica  Ippedica;  Health  Action  Pro- 
gram; New  Britain,  Conn. 

56.  Anita  Clinton;  University  of  Connecti- 
cut Extension  Service;  Connecticut. 

57.  Oeraldine  Sells;  University  of  Connec- 
ticut Extension  Service;  Connecticut. 

58.  Trudy  Cromwell;  University  of  Connec- 
ticut Extension  Service;  Connecticut. 

59.  Beretha  Huff;  UniverBlty  of  Connecti- 
cut Extension  Service;  Connecticut. 

60.  Victoria  Zefernsha;  WIC  Program; 
Trenton,  N.J. 

61.  E.  B.  Masters;  WIC  Program  Director; 
Trenton,  N.J. 

62.  Gloria  Buchter;  Conmiunity  Progress 
Council;  York,  Pa. 

63.  Ludl  Fort;  Health  Planning  Council; 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

64.  Fred  Harsaghy;  CACD;  Danbury.  Conn. 

65.  Ruth  Rodriguez;  TTniverslty  of  Con- 
necticut Extension  Service;  Connecticut. 

66.  Lucy  Slberon;  SADA;  Connecticut. 

67.  Georgia  Mattison;  Sfass.  Alliance 
Against  Hunger;  Boston,  Mass. 

68.  Dr.  Wallach;  Waterbury  WIC  Program; 
Connecticut. 

69.  Barbara  Plonsky;  TEAM,  Inc.;  Mllford, 
Conn. 

70.  Father  Tlmmothy  Collins;  Bronx,  N.Y. 

71.  Suzanne  Van  Vechten;  Stamford 
Health  Department;  Connecticut. 

72.  Jane  A.  Mock,  MJ>.;  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

73.  Jeff  Peterson;  Senator  Rlblc<^'s  OfBce; 
Westport,  Conn. 

74.  Dorothy  Turner;  Bridgeport  WIC  Pro- 
gram; Connecticut. 

75.  Ed  Coouey;  Project  FEAO;  Danlelson, 
Conn. 

76.  Helen  Ward;  Project  FEAD;  Danlelson, 
Conn. 

77.  Bob  Gottleib;  TEAM,  Inc.;  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

78.  Sharon  Mooers;  NTS  Dlv.  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  Albany,  N.Y. 

79.  Alan  Joseph;  Food  Stamp  Task  Force; 
Albany,  N.Y. 

80.  Geni  Drobnls;  MASSCAP-EFS;  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass. 

81.  Walter  Scott;  Contract  Compliance; 
Connecticut. 

82.  Lou  Gordon:  Cong.  Fted  Richmond's 
Office;  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

83.  George  Pipkin;  Hall  Neighborhood 
House;  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

84.  Ronald  Sarno;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital; 
Paterson,  N.J. 

86.  Nick  Biconolfl;  Bronx-Lebanon  WTC 
Program;  New  York. 

86.  Dennis  Hamilton;  Bridgeport  WIC 
Program;  Connecticut. 


EMPLOYEE  COOPERATION  AND 
LOYALTY  BOOSTS  OUTLOOK  OP 
THE   AIRLINES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  ttie 
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Suboommittee  chi  In'vestigatioiis  and  Re- 
view ef  ttae  Putdic  WoriEs  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  bave  been  htdding 
joint  hearings  on  Uie  economic  condi- 
tikm  of  tbe  Nation's  airlines.  Ttie  wit- 
nesses in  our  hearings  have  been  the 
daiet  executive  oflOcers  of  most  of  the 
majOT  n£.-flag  airlines.  Their  testimony 
has  given  us  an  excellent  indepth  educa- 
tion on  the  problems  facing  this  be- 
leaguered industry,  which  should  be 
h^ful  as  we  in  the  Congress  consider 
legislative  measures  afTecting  the  air 
transportation  system  and  the  air  car- 
riers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  economic  pic- 
tui-e  of  the  airlines  is  not  good.  Sky- 
rocketing fuel  costs  coupled  with  the  dual 
effects  of  inflation  and  recession  have 
literally  brought  some  carriers  to  their 
knees.  To  insure  continued  public  serv- 
ice, several  trunk  airlines  have  applied 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  Fed- 
eral subsidy. 

It  has  been  evident  from  tlie  testimony 
in  our  hearings  that  carrier  manage- 
ments have  been  working  diligently  to 
find  solutions  to  their  ec(momic  troubles. 
But  we  have  also  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  airline  employees  who 
have  pitched  in  to  assist  their  companies 
in  regaining  financial  strength.  Tlie  em- 
ployees of  Eastern  Airlines  offer  a  good 
example  of  this  tesim  effort.  In  his  testi- 
mony oa  March  10,  Col.  Frank  Borman, 
president  of  Eastern  Airlines,  summed  it 
up  this  vray: 

I  must  point  out  with  pride  the  actions 
our  employees,  union  and  non-union  alike, 
took  in  accepting  a  wage  freeze  for  1978.  This 
unprecedented  action  reflects  their  genuine 
concern  for  the  weU  being  of  our  company 
and  their  willingness  to  help  overcome  our 
problems.  This  action  alone  improved  our 
1976  projections  by  about  $45  mllUon. 

Additicxial  examples  of  employee  as- 
sistance have  been  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Capt.  John  J.  OTDonnell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
During  the  past  year,  a  number  of  pilot 
groups  r^resented  by  ALPA  have  agreed 
to  deferred  or  reduced  wage  increases 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  accepted  pay 
cuts  to  aid  their  financially  troubled 
c(mipanies.  The  net  effect  of  these  ac- 
tions for  the  airlines  is  a  savings  in  1976 
of  over  $35  million. 

I  applaud  these  employee  groups  for 
their  unprecedented  demonstration  of 
concern  and  good  faith,  and  particularly 
commend  Capt.  OTtonnell  for  his  leader- 
ship in  these  efforts.  Not  only  have  their 
sacrifices  brls^tened  the  financial  out- 
look of  the  airlines,  but  they  wiU  go  a 
long  way  toward  fostering  better  labor 
relations  in  this  great  industry. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  summary  report  of  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  ALPA  groups: 

Report   on   ALPA's  Eppokts  at  Labor/ 
Management  Cooperation 
(By  Capt.  J.  J.  O'DonneU) 

EASTEBN    AIHUNES 

In  response  to  the  Company's  critical  eco- 
nraolc  situation  the  Eastern  pilots,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Association,  agreed  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1975  to  take  the  fc^owlng  actions: 
No  pap  increases  in  1976 

The  negotiated  pay  increase  of  7%,  that 
was  to  become  effective  on  March  2,  1976,  will 
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now  become  effective  on  April  1, 1977,  a  delay 
of  thirteen  months.  Further,  the  negotiated 
pay  increase  of  8.69c  that  was  to  become 
effective  October,  1976  wlU  now  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1977,  a  delay  of  three  (3) 
months. 

The  net  savings  to  the  Company  for  1976, 
given  the  negotiated  Increases  of  7%  effective 
March  2,  1976,  and  8£'^;<  effective  October  1, 
1976,  amounts  to  over  $11  mllUon  in  1976 
alone. 

Pilot  aid  in  securing  needed  financing 

The  pilot  group  has  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Company  that  provides  for  the 
machinery  that  will  hopefully  help  to  avoid 
a  continued  crisis  as  the  airline  seeks  capi- 
tal. A  voluntary  purchase  plan  of  Eastern's 
stocks  and  bonds  on  the  open  market  by 
a  Trustee  (appointed  by  the  Association) 
will  be  implemented  by  early  1976.  Once 
established,  it  is  expected  that  additional 
arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  all  em- 
ployees wUl  have  the  option  to  participate 
directly,  through  a  Trustee,  in  the  capital 
needs  of  Eastern  by  voluntary  payroU  deduc- 
tions. In  addition.  Eastern  is  providing  In- 
formation to  the  Association  on  the  poesible 
purchase  and  lease  of  a  new  Boeing  727-225A 
by  employees.  If  feasible,  a  decision  to  pro- 
ceed will  be  made  by  AprU  of  1976. 

TRANS-WORLD  AIKLINSS 

In  1975  TWA's  3,500  pUots  agreed  to  take 
less  of  a  pay  raise  than  originally  scheduled 
and  to  postpone  Its  effective  date. 

Under  the  agreement,  a  4%  wage  hike 
slated  for  September  1  was  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately 2.5%  and  delayed  until  Decem- 
ber 1.  In  exchange,  pilots  targeted  for  layoff 
during  the  summer  and  fall  were  retained  on 
a  60-hour -per-month  basis  for  at  least  one 
year  (through  May  1976) . 

MEC  Chairman  John  Donlan  has  stated: 
"We  believe  this  wiU  save  the  Company 
money  during  this  thin  period,  compensate 
for  the  cost  of  the  pilots'  salaries  and  pre- 
vent the  dislocation  of  136  famUies.  It  will 
also  eliminate  huge  startup  costs  necessary 
to  return  (these  men)  to  work  at  a  later 
date  when  busineae  recovery  warrants." 

In  1976  the  pilots  bave  agreed  to  a  wage 
freeze  in  an  attempt  to  aid  the  ailing  Com- 
pany. 

The  financial  savings  of  these  combined 
sacrifices  are  substantial.  Given  the  1976 
Pilot  Payrtdl  of  appraxinaCbeiy  $160  million 
dollars  and  anwimlng  a  modest  inflation  rate 
of  10%  per  annum  the  decision  by  the  TWA 
Pilot  Group  not  to  take  a  pay  Increase  in 
1976  alone  equals  $16  million  dollars  In  net 
savings  to  the  Conq>any  provided  the  Pilots 
had  decided  to  negotiate  a  reasonable  cost 
of  living  Increase  into  the  Contract. 

PAN  AMERICAN 

In  December  of  1974  the  Pan  American 
PUot  Orotq>  agreed  to  reduce  their  pay  from 
January  31,  1976  imtll  December  31,  1976  by 
11%  of  their  negotiated  rates  of  pay — a  sav- 
ings to  the  compay  of  over  $7^4  million. 

A  major  decision  was  made  In  September 
1976  by  Pan  American  pilots  to  sacrlflce 
$496,000  in  wages  during  January  1976.  The 
pay  cut  amounts  to  approximately  6%  of 
pilots'  monthly  earnings,  and  wlU  be 
achieved  through  reduced  flight-hour  sched- 
uling rather  than  a  reduction  in  the  pay  rate. 
Also  participating  in  the  wage  accord  were 
PAA's  flight  engineers,  who  agreed  to  forego 
$1.5  million  m  salaries  and  benefits.  The  ac- 
cord runs  from  October  1,  1976,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976.  The  net  effect  of  this  agreement 
Is  a  contribution  of  $2,000,000  towards  the 
Company's  welfare  from  the  combined  union 
groups. 

TTNITED  AIR  LINES 

The  pilots  extended  the  duration  of  their 
Agreement  for  an  addlticmal  forty-five  (45) 
days  from  1/1/77-2/16/77  in  order  to  assist 
the  Company  over  economic  hurdles. 
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ALLEGHENY    AIXLIVZS 

The  pilots  negotiated  a  separate  agreement 
to  cover  Part  298  flying  for  third  level  service 
to  be  flown  with  Allegheny  pilots  at  reduced 
rates  of  compensation. 

TEXAS    INTERNATIONAL    AIRLINES 

In  the  latest  session  of  contract  negotia- 
tions In  1975,  this  pilot  group  defvre<l  their 
negotiated  pay  Increase  In  an  effort  to  get 
the  Company  back  on  its  feet  financially. 

NEW    YORK    AIRWAYS    PILOTS 

Despite  the  fact  that  contract  negotiations 
continued  for  sixteen  (i6)  months  past  the 
amendable  date,  the  New  York  Airways  Pilot 
Group  agreed  not  to  take  retroactive  pay  in- 
creases in  the  Interests  of  helping  the  Com- 
pany out  of  its  severe  economic  problem.s. 

AIRLIFT    INTERNATIONAL 

Even  with  the  potentia;  bitterness  that 
can  develop  when  a  strike  occurs  and  an  air- 
line management  flies  with  non-union  crews, 
this  pilot  group  has  risen  above  the  common 
to  help  their  Company  by  foregoing  retro- 
•ctlvlty  as  part  of  a  contract  settlement. 

BRANDFF    INTERNATIONAL    AIRLINES 

In  the  Interest  of  avoiding  the  rna.sslve 
I>enalty  payments  to  which  Branlff  Airlines 
was  contractually  bound  In  the  previous 
Agreement,  the  pilots  in  this  Agreement  re- 
duced the  "rigs"  for  all  international  flying. 
This  has  resulted  In  cost  savings  of  many 
thou.sand.s  of  dollars  to  the  Comp.iny 

OVERSEAS    NATIONAL    AIRWAYS 

As  a  special  conces.sion  in  the  Intere.sts  of 
allowing  the  Company  the  Flight  Time  flexi- 
bility it  felt  was  necessary  to  fulflll  business 
commitments  In  the  Middle  East  the  Pilots. 
acting  through  the  Association,  granted  flight 
time  relief  for  the  Fourth  (4th)  Calendar 
Quarter  of  1975. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200 
years  ago  today,  on  March  23.  1776.  the 
Continental  Congress  officially  author- 
ized privateering,  resolving,  "That  the 
inhabitants  of  these  colonies  be  per- 
mited  to  fit  out  armed  vessels  to  cruize 
on  the  enemies  of  these  United  Colo- 
nies." In  adopting  the  resolution.  Con- 
gress noted  that  the  King  had  rejected 
its  petitions  for  the  redress  of  "great 
and  manifest  grievances."  that  "an  un- 
just war  hath  been  commenced  against" 
the  United  Colonies  and  that  the  British 
Parliament,  "had  lately  passed  an  act, 
affirming  these  colonies  to  be  in  open 
rebellion,  forbidding  all  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  inhabitants  thereof  •  •  • 
declaring  their  property,  wherever  found 
upon  the  water,  liable  to  seizure  and 
confiscation  *   *   •" 


SEPARATION-OF-POWERS  CON- 
CEPT MUST  BE  RESTORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

colleagues  to  a  fine  article  on  the  separa- 
tion-of-powers  principle,  written  by  a 
veteran  newspaperman  in  the  Detroit 
area. 

I  have  known  the  writer,  Mr.  Robert 
Selwa,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
greatly  admire  his  ability  to  express 
complex  ideas  in  easily  readable  lan- 
guage. He  has  written  for  a  number  of 
newspapers  in  Wayne  and  Macomb 
Counties  over  the  past  10  years,  and  is 
a  highly  respected  member  of  the  jour- 
nalistic profession. 

The  article  in  question  appeared  in 
the  Macomb  Daily,  for  which  Mr.  Selwa 
now  writes.  I  insert  the  article  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  cjmmcnd  it 
to  my  conprcssional  colleagues- 
[From  the  Macomb  iMich  i  DMIv.  Jan. 
30,  1976 1 

SL'IMPAriON-OF-PdWERS    CoVi-EFT    I.TUS."    Be 

Restored 
(By  Robert  Selwa  i 
When   the   nation   was  founded   200  years 
ago  the  founding  fathers  look  to  writing  a 
Constitution  that  Included  among  its  prin- 
ciples the  separation  of  powers. 

A  representative  legislative  was  to  write 
the  laws,  the  executive  arm  of  government 
wab  to  carry  them  out.  and  the  judicial  arm 
w.is  to  try  cases  under  them. 

Today,  in  one  situation  after  another, 
we  ought  to  ask — whatever  happened  to 
that  separation  of  powers? 

In  busing,  abortion  and  zoning -all  three 
of  them  leading  questions  today — the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  has  been  breached  and  the 
judiciary  has  intruded  upon  the  functions 
of  the  other  branches  of  government. 

One  United  States  district  Judge  after  an- 
other, with  the  prodding  of  their  courts  of 
appeal  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  has 
ordered  one  busing  scheme  after  another 
Into  action — in  Louisville,  Boston,  Detroit, 
wherever  somebody  brings  a  "class  action" 
suit. 

Congress  cant  do  anything  to  stop  it  be- 
cause only  the  long  and  cumbersome  process 
of  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  can 
overturn  a  Judicial  action,  as  It  has  turned 
out  in  this  country.  And  the  President  says 
he's  helpless  to  stop  busing,  much  as  he's 
opposed  to  It. 

In  zoning,  the  courts  have  appointed 
them.selves  as  ovei-seer.s  potentially  of  every 
zoning  decision  In  every  city,  township  and 
village,  and  for  that  matter  Jusi  about  every 
other  kind  of  municipal  dispute  is  likely  to 
go  to  court  these  days. 

The  judiciary's  destruction  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  reached  its  ape.x  in  the  abor- 
tion decisions  of  1973.  'What  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  did  in  tho.se  two  cases  was  act 
as  a  legislature.  The  law  reviews  are  now 
starting  to  acknowledge  it. 

Admitting  that  it  didn't  really  have  actual 
cases  at  controversy,  and  using  such  anony- 
mous names  as  Jane  Doe  and  Mary  Roe,  the 
Supreme  Court  be^an  liberalizing  abortion 
according  to  the  =  ologlcal  ideas  it  had. 
The  action  was  so  crassly  legislative  that  the 
court  specified  exactly  what  kind  of  laws  the 
individual   50  states  were   to   write. 

What  business  nine  appointive  officials  in 
Washington  have  in  writing  the  abortion 
laws  of  the  50  states,  or  telling  Detroit  it  has 
to  start  a  forced  integration  program  by 
moving  its  schoolchildren  around  by  race,  is 
a  que.stion  that  anyone  concerned  about  the 
course  of  this  country  has  to  ask. 

Whether  it  is  Bradley  vs.  Milliken  in  the 
busing  areas  or  Roe  vs.  Wade  and  Do«  vs. 
Bolton  in  the  abortion  arena,  the  courts  have 
stepped  far  out  of  bounds  In  making  them- 
selves the  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial 
arms  of  the  law. 
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The  Constitution  was  written  with  the 
idea  that  everyone  would  observe  it  and 
take  It  upon  themselves  to  see  that  It  1b  ob- 
served. An  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
la  not  taken  solely  by  judges — It  is  also  taken 
by  legislators,  governors  and  the  President. 
The  first  years  of  this  nation  were  years 
in  which  that  was  done,  each  branch  of  gov- 
ernment observing  the  Constitution  out  of 
respect.  The  executive  and  legislative 
branches  thought  nothing  unusual  in  the 
courts  action  in  the  landmark  case  of  May- 
bury  vs.  Madison  because  it  Involved  a  juoi- 
clal  decision  concerning  the  operaticn  of  the 
judiciary  under   the  Constitution. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  judiciary  built  upon  that- 
flrst  declaring  "unconstitutional'  in  Mav- 
bury  a  law  pertaining  to  itself,  eventually 
starting  to  declare  "unconstitutional"  fed- 
eral laws  pertaining  to  other  realms,  and 
eventually  getting  into  the  business  (since 
1927)  of  judging  state  laws,  and  now  even 
specifying  what  laws  the  states  shall  pass. 
Whether  you're  pro-busing  or  anti-busint;, 
"r  pro-abortion-rights  or  pro-rlght-to-llfe. 
the  question  still  remains — why  should  v.e 
let  appointive  officials  sitting  In  Washington 
(tecide  things  for  us? 

This  is  the  question  asked  not  only  by 
parents  .seeing  their  children  removed  forci- 
bly from  their  neighborhoods  by  the  govern- 
ment, not  only  by  people  of  communities 
where  clinics  are  being  set  up  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  unborn  with  legal  sanctioji,  but 
also  by  legal  scholars. 

"The  particular  facts  of  the  aljortion 
cAses.  "  declared  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity law  professors  Arthur  S.  Miller  and 
Jerome  A.  Barron  in  the  latest  Virginia  Law 
Review,  were  a  matter  of  almost  no  con- 
icra"   to  the  supreme  court. 

The  lawyers  in  such  cases,  the  law  profc-.s- 
sors  note,  have  been  "acting  like  counsel 
before  a  legislative  committee"  and  "in  effect 
asking  the  supreme  court  to  make  new  soci:il 
policy  rather  than  to  rule  in  accordaice  witli 
"the  lav,'." 

The  history  of  our  country  shows  this  Iroiid 
his  been  e\er-spreadinB  and  ever-growing 
Once  In  a  while  a  court  swings  back,  callinc 
It  "Judicial  restraint."  Then  In  the  next  dec- 
ade the  restraint"  is  abandoned  all  the 
more. 

Given  that  continuimg  trend,  a  return 
to  separation  of  powers  or  at  least  to  curb- 
ing the  Judiciary's  excesses  In  legislative  mat- 
ters can  be  effectuated  only  through  some 
structural  change  in  our  democracy.  One  I 
would  propose  would  be  the  appointment 
of  federal  Judges  for  limited  terms,  or  their 
election  for  limited  terms  in  the  districts  or 
circuits  in  which  they  serve. 

State  Judges  are  elected  for  six-year  terms. 
A  federal  juclge  could  ser^e  six  years  at 
a  time  too. 

At  present,  a  president  appoints  a  federal 
juJge  and  the  appointment  is  confirmed  by 
the  Senate— for  life.  Making  it  for  a  six-year 
term,  with  a  decision  on  reappointment  com- 
ing up  every  six  years,  would  cause  the  judi- 
ciary to  have  some  hesitancy  about  writlti'j 
the  laws  and  social  policies  of  the  country. 

A  six-year  term  would  be  long  enough  for 
some  degree  of  independence  of  the  part  of 
federal  trial  Judges.  The  appeals  court  Judges 
could  be  appointed  and  reappointed  for 
eight-year  terms  and  the  supreme  court  Jus- 
tices appointed  and  reappointed  for  ten  year 
terms,  to  afford  them  slightly  more  Independ- 
ence, yet  make  them  accountable. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  representative  democ- 
racy, accountability  on  the  part  of  all  public 
officials  will  have  to  be  maintained  and  the 
separation  of  powers  restored. 
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HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  ixosmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  distinguished  and  authoritatlTe  jour- 
nalist, Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  has  written 
a  most  interesting  analjrsis  of  the  for- 
eign adventurism  of  Communist  Cuban 
armed  forces  acting  as  surrogate  giear- 
heads  for  Russian  designs  for  world 
conquest. 

Written  for  the  Detroit  News,  Heinl's 
article  was  reprinted  in  the  March  1976 
Sea  Power  magazine,  who  described  the 
author  as : 

Colonel  Robert  Debs  Helnl,  Jr.,  CSMC 
(Ret.),  Is  defense  correspondent  for  the  De- 
troit News.  His  column  \s  syndicated  through 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
(NANA). 

A  graduate  of  Yale  College  (cum  laude, 
1937).  Colonel  Helnl  is  a  former  director  of 
the  Marine  Corps  historical  i>rogram  and  has 
contributed  to  numerous  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals as  well  as  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltannica.  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, and  Brassey's  Armed  Forces  Annual. 

A  fellow  of  Pierson  CoUege,  Tale  Univer- 
sity, he  Is  also  author  of  several  books,  Includ- 
ing Soldiens  of  the  Sea,  a  definitive  history 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  A  Dictionary  of 
Military  and  Naval  Quotations. 

Colonel  Heinl  has  had  some  highly  re- 
sponsible assignments  during  his  career 
which  pei-mit  him  to  write  on  this  subject 
with  unusual  authority.  I  commend  it  to 
your  reading: 

Cuba:  Ritssia's  Fokeign  Legion 
(By  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Jr.) 

Washingtoic. — With  f>  I2,n(X)-man  Angolan 
expeditionary  force,  the  Cuban  army  must 
now  be  recognized  as  Russia's  foreign  legion. 
Formerly  accomplishing  Intervention  by 
means  of  conspiracy  and  subversion  behind 
fronts  of  local  coloration,  the  Kremlin  today 
resorts  to  old-fashioned  gunboat  diplomacy 
with  the  aid  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
navy  and  a  cutting  edge  of  Cuban  brigades, 
battalions,  commandos,  and  military  mis- 
sions deployed  in  the  Far  East,  Middle  East, 
aiKl  Africa. 

Cuban  advisers  began  on  a  small  scale  in 
Angola  in  1961  and  virtually  took  over  the 
revolt  of  neighboring  Ouinea-Blssau  against 
Portugal,  using  the  latter  as  a  laboratory 
to  develop  tactics  and  techniques  for  further 
African  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Cuban  forces  now  In  Angola  are  anything 
but  small-scale.  Castro's  force  consists  of 
elite  Bucau  paratroop  battalions,  artUlery 
armed  with  truck -mounted  multiple  122-min 
rocket  launchers,  tank  battalions  with  T-S4 
tanks,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  antiair- 
craft artillery.  To  prevent  defections  or  other 
political  problems,  Havana  has  also  included 
political  police  units  frcMn  the  interior  min- 
istry, similar  to  Russian  KGB  formations. 

About  a  thousand  Cuban  killed  and 
wounded  represents  a  rough  body  count  for 
Angola,  together  with  some  20  prisMiers  cap- 
tured alive  plus  a  large  n\imber  known  to 
have  been  killed  after  capture  by  Angolan 
warriors. 

Under  cover  of  the  Russian  navy,  Cuba  now 
has  snfBcient  shipping  to  deploy  sizable  ex- 
peditionary forces  throu^iout  the  -worid,  as 
well  as  its  own  laag-rta&gt  tntiupart  aliamft 
(a  squadron  of  Bzlslal  BtltazmlMs  wtOA  to 
Cuba  by  Britain  despite  UjS.  obtJectloBs) . 
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Flying  these  and  a  backup  of  Russian 
tnuuport  planes,  Cuban  flights  to  Angola 
have  been  Fariously  routed  via  Barbados, 
Ouyuui,  and  even  the  Azores,  thence  to  Con- 
akry and  Bta^saviUe  and  finally  Luanda. 

Hi  addition,  Avlaci<m  Cubana,  the  national 
airline,  now  flies  a  weekly  commercial  flight 
to  Angola. 

Long  antedating  Angola,  however,  almost 
since  his  advent  to  power,  Fidel  Castro  has 
pursued  overseas  adventures  far  transcend- 
ing his  attempts  to  export  revolution  in  the 
Western  Hemplshere. 

During  the  Yom  Klppur  War  in  1973,  a 
Cuban  armored  brigade  was  flown  to  Syria, 
armed  with  Russian  tanks,  and  stationed  at 
Damascus.  It  was  withdrawn  only  last  year 
after  over  two  years'  intensive  training  and 
experience  in  the  Mideast  environment.  In 
addition.  Cuban  medical  and  support  units 
and  possibly  Cuban  pilots  have  also  based  in 
Syria. 

The  Cuban  army's  first  roreign-legiou  ex- 
perience was  In  1960  wiien  Castro  sent  medi- 
cal units  to  Algeria  to  support  the  FLN 
against  Prance.  Later,  when  Algeria  and 
Morocco  clashed  In  1963.  a  Cuban  tank  unit 
flew  to  Algeria,  as  later  in  Syria,  with  Soviet 
gear  awaiting  it. 

The  third  Arab  country  where  Cuban 
forces  have  served  is  South  Yemen.  There, 
Cuba  has  a  large  military  mission,  with  aii 
aviation  component  flying  helicopters  and 
MIGs.  as  well  as  ground  advisers  v,  ho,  until 
South  Yemen's  recent  defeat,  were  support- 
ing the  so-called  "Dhofar  War "  against 
neighboring  Oman. 

In  the  Par  East,  Cuba  lias  units  or  advisers 
in  both  North  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Cuba's 
presence  in  Laos  is  limited  to  a  few  advisers. 
but  in  North  'Vietnam  It  maintains  the  "Ho 
Chi  Minh  Construction  Brigade. "  an  engineer 
construction  formation  with  a  medical  unit 
which  also  has  a  subunit  in  Laos. 

It  is  In  Africa,  however,  that  Cuba  has  mas- 
sively Intervened  as  Russia's  surrogate. 

Besides  virtually  winning  the  revolt  of 
Guinea-Bissau  (where  the  Cuban  army  still 
has  200  advisers  and  military  construction 
and  logistic  troops) ,  Cuba  has  or  has  had 
forces  or  military  advisory  missions  in  Zan- 
zibar. Equatorial  Guinea  Somalia,  and 
Congo-Brazzaville.  It  has  had  nominally 
civilian  groups  of  technicians  and  lower- 
profile  advisers  in  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Verde. 
Zambia,  and  Nigeria. 

In  Brazzaville,  the  elite  presidential  guard 
is  officered  and  manned  by  Cuban  military 
personnel  seconded  from  Havana.  These  Cu- 
ban praetorians  savagely  put  down  a  coup 
and  saved  the  far -left  government  in  the  late 
1960s. 

In  the  Belgian  C3ongo  (now  Zaire) ,  the  late 
"Che"  Guevara  led  Cuban  commandos  in  a 
1965  attempt  to  tof^le  pro-Western  forces 
opposing  Soviet-supported  factions. 

Not  counting  Cuban  units  abroad  on  for- 
eign-legion duties,  Castro  maintains  over 
2,500  nominally  civilian  technicians  overseas 
m  a  variety  of  developmental  and  nation- 
buUding  roles. 

Some  of  these  are  now  serving  in  Cuban 
missions  in  Jamaica,  Guyama,  and  Peru. 

Besides  serving  as  an  Increasingly  profes- 
sional arm  of  Intervention  for  the  Kremlin, 
Cuban  forces  are  today  the  only  military 
component  In  the  hemis{d>ere.  other  than 
the  United  States,  capable  of  overseas  inter- 
vention. 

This  capability  definitely  includes  Cuban 
Intervention  in  other  states  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Diplomats  here  agree  that  most  of  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  are  becom- 
ing definitely  "rattled"  by  Cuba's  rapidly 
growing  military  muscle.  The  next  step, 
apeculmted  a'well-lnformed  Pentagon  analyst, 
Wtmld  be  Cuban  landing  of  airborne  or  sea- 
borne forces  in  some  hemispheric  country  on 
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behalf  of  a  hard-pressed  left-leaning  or  antl- 
VS.  regime,  such  as  in  Panama. 

Another  readily  farcceeeble  Cuban  inter- 
vention would  be  at  Algeria's  side  in  a  future 
clash  with  Morocco.  Bussia  cupportB  Algeria 
in  its  controversy  with  Babat  over  Spanish 
Sahara,  wliile  Morocco,  long  US.-oriented 
and  moderate,  would  be  a  logical  target  for 
Algeria's  good  friend,  Cuba. 

What  Cuba  gains  from  its  foreign-legion 
role  is  both  practical  and  psychological. 
Emotionally,  conspicuous  global  Interven- 
tionism  deeply  satisfies  Castro's  messianic 
machismo  and  gives  him  stature  he  craves  as 
a  Third  World  leader.  More  important,  how- 
ever, the  Cuban  armed  forces,  beyond  any 
others  m  Latin  America,  are  accumulating 
combat  experience,  professionalism,  know- 
how,  readiness,  and  morale. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  can  Increasingly  count 
on  the  services  of  a  competent  Cuban  legion 
to  serve  Kremlin  purposes  wherever  needed 
in  the  Third  World. 


THE  CONTINUING  FISCAL  CRISIS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON!  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    KEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
were  considering  legislation  to  assist  New 
York  City  with  its  massive  financial  dif- 
ficulties, my  colleagues  urged  tiiat  cer- 
tain constraints  needed  to  be  imposed  by 
the  city  before  the  aid  would  be  ap- 
proved. In  effect,  the  city  was  told  that 
it  must  make  conscientious  efforts  to  re- 
foi-m  the  unwise  spending  and  financing 
policies  that  were  a  major  cause  of  the 
city's  difficulties. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  where  the  city 
is  threatening  to  close  John  Jay  CoUege 
of  Criminal  Justice.  This  is  a  valuable 
institution  'which  has  as  its  purpose  the 
task  of  providing  an  education  to  those 
present  and  future  members  of  the  city 
and  State  criminal  justice  and  public 
administration  systems.  Because  of  its 
value,  the  proposed  cloong  of  John  Jay 
College  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  those 
thousands  of  minority  students  who  are 
currently  seeking  an  education.  The  fact 
that  the  proposal  is  even  raised  is  indica- 
tive of  the  good  faith  of  the  city  to  place 
its  financial  house  in  order. 

Hopefully  John  Jay  College  can  be 
saved  and  the  education  of  our  present 
and  future  public  sei-vants  can  continue. 
However,  I  hope  that  the  example  shown 
by  the  threatened  closing  is  not  lost 
should  John  Jay  College  be  saved.  New 
York  has  made  a  stiong  effort  to  ^ow 
that  it  understands  what  its  financial 
resfwnsibilities  are,  and  has  made  a  cata.- 
mitment  to  fulflll  these  responsibilitiies. 

In  an  article  from  Tuesday's  New  York 
1'imes,  Mr.  "ITiomas  F.  Heavey,  n,  a  New 
York  City  police  officer  presently  study- 
ing at  John  Jay  College,  offers  a  percep- 
tive look  at  the  situation  there  from  the 
standpoint  of  someone  who  is  aware  of 
the  value  of  John  Jay  CoUege  profession- 
ally as  a  police  officer  and  peisonally  as 
a  student.  After  reading  Mr.  Heavey's 
article  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agi-ee  that 
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John  Jay  CoUci;';  of  Criminal  Justice 
should  not  be  sacrificed  as  a  show  of  fis- 
cal responsibility.  I  Include  the  full  text 
of  the  column  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  time 
for  the  benefit  of  those  skeptics  here  in 
the  Chamber  who  were  reluctant  to  vote 
for  Federal  assistance  to  the  city  because 
of  their  belief  that  the  city  was  unwilling 
to  make  the  hard  decisions  to  restore  fis- 
cal responsibility.  The  ai-ticle  follows: 

Saving  John  Jay 
( By  Thomas  P.  Heave  y  2d  ( 
"There  Is  nothing  so  much  worth  as  a 
mind  well  Instructed."  These  words  of  wis- 
dom from  Eccleslasticus  should  alert  the  City 
University  Chancellor  Robert  J.  Klbbee  to  the 
tremendous  loss  this  city  woulld  suffer  1' 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
were  to  close  its  doors.  Seekers  of  a  good 
education  would  be  victimized  by  a  chan- 
cellor who  is  more  interested  in  playing  poli- 
tics than  In  preserving  low-cost,  high-quality 
education. 

John  Jay,  in  mid-Manhattan  and  easily 
accessible  to  all,  Is  educating  7,800  present 
and  future  members  of  the  city  and 
state  criminal-Justice  and  security  systems 
through  Its  criminal-Justice  program.  John 
Jay  gives  Federal,  state  and  dty  workers 
( policemen,  firemen,  court  administrators, 
correction  officers,  probation  and  parole  per- 
sonnel, and  members  >f  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Secret  Service)  a  well-rounded, 
"cost-effective"  education. 

Knowledge  gained  by  the  students  Is 
passed  on  to  the  city  in  the  professional 
way  they  perform  their  duties. 

The  1960'3  found  Watts  and  Newark  all 
afire;  luckily.  New  York  escaped  such  un- 
quenched  blazes.  Why?  Because  John  Jay 
students  (police  and  firemen)  were  on  the 
streets  carrying  out  theories  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  community  relations.  Efficient  and 
effective  civil  servants  are  mandatory  as.sets 
for  this  city's  survival  at  a  time  when  the 
quality  of  essential  services  is  threatened 
by  the  quantity  of  layoffs.  The  future  of 
John  Jay  may  determine  the  future  of  New 
York! 

Students  attend  classes  or  their  own  time. 
after  work,  at  substantial  financial  and  per- 
sonal costs,  without  commensurate  clvU- 
servlce  rewards;  their  employer  is  the  city, 
and  these  students  are  serving  the  people  of 
This  city  in  the  best  way  they  can. 

The  quality  of  education  at  John  Jay  is 
applauded  by  my  colleagues  and  by  edvica- 
tlon  rating  associations;  training  offered 
elsewhere  to  these  uniformed  services  Is  not 
as  well  developed  as  the  programs  offered  at 
John  Jay.  Minority  students  have  been  at- 
tracted to  John  Jay  at  a  faster  rate  than  al- 
most any  other  City  University  college:  its 
percentage  of  Hispanic  students  is  the  City 
University's  highest. 

John  Jay  satellite  centers  offer  training 
courses  in  municipal  buildings  to  city  work- 
ers at  a  low  cost.  John  Jay  faculty  and  the 
programs  offered  in  criminal  Justice  and 
public  administration  are  internationally 
recognized.  Imitated  and  resjjected. 

John  Jay's  average  graduate  student  pays 
$95  a  credit,  which  is  equal  to,  or  more  than, 
the  tuition  of  many  private  universities.  The 
John  Jay  graduate  school  is  financially  in 
the  black,  something  which  almost  no  other 
city  university  school  can  say! 

Unfortunately,  some  educational,  banking 
and  political  people  care  little  about  John 
Jays  Immeasurable  Impact  on  New  York's 
criminal-Justice  and  administrative  institu- 
tions; they  do  not  care  that  John  Jay  pro- 
vides an  avenue  of  mobility  for  minorities; 
they  do  not  care  that  John  Jay  has  one  of 
the  best  reputations  In  the  City  University. 
If  Chancellor  Klbbee  would  examine  our 
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budget  for  1976- 19T7.  he  would  find  that 
John  Jay  spends  leaa  per  full-time  student 
than  any  other  senior  city  college.  Tbla  cost 
Is  further  reduced  after  deducting  graduate 
tuition  and  undergraduate  fees.  Other  City 
University  colleges  cost  twice  as  much  per 
capita. 

If  the  city  closes  John  Jay,  it  will  lose  some 
(1.5  million  in  Federal  funds  earmarked  for 
Improvements  in  management.  In  the  re- 
tention rate  of  open-admi.s.slon  students  and 
In  the  quality  of  criminal-Justice  education, 
while  depriving  itself  of  educated  civil  .serv- 
ants. 

Our  faculty  has  offered  to  cv.i  lis  budget 
by  20  percent  while  increasing  productlvitv. 
which  will  give  Mr.  Klbbee  the  dollar  figure 
he  ■liink'i  he  can  save. 

Education  should  be  placed  above  politics: 
financial  sense  and  long-range  efiect  should 
govern  decision  making  concerning  cutbacks. 

Jo!in  Jays  contribution  in  educating  city 
employees  is  economically  Important  to  this 
city;  it  is  a  key  factor  in  the  city's  present 
and  future  recovery.  Let  us  not  hinder  that 
recovery  by  reducing  the  quality  of  our  uni- 
formed .'■ervices;  let  us  help  that  recovery  by 
properly  educating  our  administrators;  let 
us  pool  tninds  together  so  that  we  may  over- 
coiric  this  flnaiulal  crl^i.s 


NATION.'^L  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,   1977 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  XH!:::  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\T1VES 

Tuesday.  March   23.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  upon  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  serve  and  applaud 
the  passage  yesterday  of  H.R.  12453 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  National  Aeronautic:  and  Space 
Administration  stands  today  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  goven  ment  that 
works.  Created  in  1958  to  pull  together 
a  wide  range  of  fields  and  to  accomplish 
a  task  set  before  it,  it  did  just  that. 

The  temptation  is  great  to  say  that  the 
task  is  over  and  we  can  now  forget  the 
whole  thing  since  we  went  to  the  Moon 
and  returned  safely.  The  temptation  is 
especially  sti'ong  when  we  are  facing 
severe  budget  constraints  such  as  we 
face  today.  The  temptation  is  to  say  'no" 
to  space  when  we  are  facing  down-to- 
earth  problems  of  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  today. 

But  that  is  not  the  ca^e.  Our  two  fu- 
tures, space  and  Earth  are  now  inter- 
twined. We  use  space  for  communica- 
tions, to  map  and  chart  our  lands,  to 
study  earthbound  natural  disasters,  to 
prepare  for  them  and  to  direct  the  clean- 
up after  them. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  tasks  as 
critical  as  seeing  if  that  miracle  of  mod- 
em convenience,  the  aerosol  can,  is  de- 
stroying the  Earth's  natural  protective 
shield  against  harsh  radiation.  These  are 
down-to-earth  problems,  but  the  answers 
lie  up  in  space,  and  it  is  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
which  has  the  duty  to  fen-et  out  those 
answers. 
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In  a  different  tone,  throughout  all  his- 
tory man  has  never  been  more  magnif- 
icent than  when  he  dared  to  "reach  for 
the  stars."  This  could  be  in  daring  to 
dream  of  helping  the  less  fortunate,  of 
daring  to  create  a  free  society,  of  daring 
to  question  established  beliefs,  of  daring 
to  reach  out  and  expand  his  knowledge 
of  the  universe. 

It  sounds  melodramatic,  but  I  think 
that  as  we  consider  where  to  spend  our 
Federal  budget,  we  should  not  forget 
the  role  of  the  dreamer  and  the  reacher 
in  the  advancement  of  mankind — and 
we  should  not  forget  that  NASA  is  an 
integral  part  of  that  dream. 

And,  along  those  same  lines,  I  would 
dare  to  suggest  that  we  might  wish  parts 
of  this  NASA  budget  had  an  even  more 
generous  slice.  I  am  speaking  here  of 
portions  which  support  sfiace  applica- 
tions programs. 

The  objective  of  the  space  applica- 
tions effort  is  to  conduct  research  and 
development  activities  that  demonstrate 
space-related  technology  which  can  be 
effectively  applied  and  used  in  the  civil 
sector.  In  no  other  area  does  the  space 
program  technology  spinoffs  and  bene- 
fits evidence  itself  more. 

Tlie  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  the  space  applications  area  ai'.* 
grouped  in  the  following  general  areas: 
Earth  dynamics  monitoring;  Eartli 
dynamics  monitoring  and  forecasting: 
ocean  condition  monitoring  and  fore- 
casting, environmental  quality  monitor- 
ing, weather  and  climate  observation  and 
forecasting,  materials  processing  m 
space,  space  communication,  informa- 
tion management,  and  finally,  applica- 
tions explorer  missions.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  programs  are  being  conducted  and 
planned  to  make  substantive  contribu- 
tions to  solving  pressing  national,  as  well 
as  international,  problems  and  needs. 
Allow  me  to  take  a  moment  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  tell  this  body  a  little  about 
the.se  various  areas: 

F.^RTH    RESOURCES    DETECTION    AND    MONITORIISIC. 

nie  effective  utilization  of  the  worlds 
finite  natural  resom-ces  requu'es  thai 
their  extent  and  accessibility  be  surveyed, 
their  changes  be  monitored  and  that 
systems  for  wisely  managing  their  ex- 
ploration be  developed.  NASA  has  estab- 
lished two  objectives  in  the  Earth  re- 
sources area  in  order  to  perform  this 
mission.  First,  develop  the  capability  for 
remotely  sensing  the  Earth's  resources 
from  aircraft  and  spacecraft  in  order  to 
perform  global  surveys;  and  second, 
apply  the  results  to  oceanography, 
geology,  hydrology,  geography,  and 
cartography.  If  NASA  is  successful,  this 
technique  would  provide  an  information 
base  that  can  be  used  in  the  management 
of  the  world's  resources. 

NASA's  accomplishments  to  date  have 
been  outstanding  in  this  area  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Landsat  1  and  2 — Earth 
resources  technology  satellite  pro- 
grams. Landsat  1  has  been  in  orbit  for 
over  3  years,  Landsat  2  was  launched  and 
complementing  Landsat  1  and  both  are 
providing  data  to  the  various  govern- 
ment and  private  users  as  well  as  the 
institutional  community  in  utilizing  data 
for  soil  mapping  application  in  mining 
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and  reclamation,  water  quality  studies, 
and  water^Md  monitoring  and  geological 
mapping.  The  demand  fxa  Eurth  re- 
source satellite  data  is  increasing  every- 
day and  I  solicit  your  support  for  tbe 
bold  f ollowon  step  the  committee  to<*  In 
establishing  a  new  line  item  in  the  bill 
to  be  known  as  Earth  resources  opera- 
tional systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  technology  associated  with  earth  re- 
sources survey  has  been  developed  to  the 
stage  that  tbe  system  should  now  enter 
an  operational  phase.  Landsat-C,  the 
third  development  satellite,  more  sophis- 
ticated than  Landsat  1  and  2  has  been 
chosen  as  the  operational  system  satel- 
lite and  all  fimds  associated  with  this 
satellite— $13,500,000  have  been  trans- 
fened  to  the  new  line  item.  There  is  an 
emerging  commercial  industry  develop- 
ing and  we  hope  this  action  will  stimu- 
late even  further  user  support  for  this 
system.  In  the  meantime,  while  this  op- 
erational system  is  growing  the  commit- 
tee expressed  its  desire  tliat  NASA  con- 
tinue research  and  development  of  bet- 
ter systans  to  enter  the  (H)erational  sys- 
tem program  when  developed.  NASA  is 
presently  looking  at  some  further  ad- 
vances such  as  the  thermatic  mapper 
satellite  and  the  heat  capacity  mapping 
mission  to  further  improve  this  whole 
field.  I  am  continually  impressed  by 
NASA's  initiative  and  strongly  encourage 
its  continuance. 

OCEAN  CONOrriON   MONTrOBlNG  AND 
FORECASTING 

This  program  provides  a  focus  for  the 
use  of  space  platforms  and  related  re- 
search efforts  to  acquire  data  on  the 
dynamic  qualities  of  the  oceans.  The 
SEASAT,  a  satellite,  now  under  develop- 
ment, is  a  significant  forward  step  in 
achieving  this  predictive  capability  to 
benefit  ship  routing,  storm  damage 
avoidance,  and  coastal  protection  and 
development. 

ENVIBONMENTAL  QITAUTT  MONITORING 

NASA  is  trying  to  devdop  and  demon- 
strate a  system  capable  of  identifying 
and  measuring  pollutants  In  the  air  and 
water  on  a  global  basis  as  well  as  region- 
al scales.  Project  SAOE-^tratospheric 
aerosol  and  gas  experiment — will  fly  a 
single  instrument  to  detect  and  map 
stratospheric  aerosols  and  gas  concen- 
trations. 

WEATHER  AND  CLIJStATE  OBSERVATION  AND 
FORECASTING 

This  effort  is  directed  toward  the  ap- 
plication of  satellite  data  to  problems  in 
detection,  prediction,  and  early  warn- 
ing of  severe  storms  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  capability  for  mid- 
range — 1-14  days — and  long-range — cli- 
matic— weather  prediction.  NASA  and 
NCAA  are  working  very  close  in  this  area 
and  are  beginning  to  show  dramatic  re- 
sults. The  committee  further  emphasized 
its  concern  by  adding  another  $1,000,000 
for  research  and  development  in  this 
area. 

MATERIALS  PROCESSING  IN  SPACE 

An  exploitation  of  the  unique  charac- 
teristics of  zero  gravity  to  prepare  and 
process  materials  in  ways  that  are  not 
possible   or   economically   practical   on 
cxxn 190— Pwt  6 
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Earth..  BCr.  Speaker,  this  area  is  being 
emdored  oa  an  intematiGSUtl  level  be- 
cause of  Ub  potential  and  I  fed  confident 
that  we  will  hear  more  and  more  about 
this  exciting  technology. 

There  are  many  many  more  facets. of 
this  area  that  have  tremendous  potential 
for  helping  the  coimtry  solve  scxne  of  its 
problems  but  I  just  do  not  have  the  time 
to  cover  them  all.  There  is  the  potential 
search  and  rescue  satellite  system,  the 
satellite  solar  power  concepts  plus  others 
that  may  provide  the  answer  we  are 
seeking  for  problems  in  energy,  rescue, 
and  communications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  I  think  this  bill  is  somewhat 
austere  but  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA   INQUIRER   ON 
OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  March  14,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  commenced  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  occupational 
disease. 

Inquirer  staff  writer  Susan  Stranahan 
has  devoted  over  7  months  to  the  re- 
search for  the  articles,  and  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  be  impressed  with 
the  cwnprehensiveness  and  lucidity  that 
this  talented  young  wTiter  has  applied 
to  her  analysis  on  this  appalling  problem. 

It  is  estimated  that  115,000  workers 
wiU  die  this  year  from  accidents  and 
diseases  they  contracted  on  the  job.  That 
total  works  out  to  315  Americans  dying 
each  and  every  day  this  year  because  of 
uncorrected  occupational  safety  and 
health  hazards.  According  to  my  calcu- 
lations, this,  in  turn,  works  out  to  one 
worker  dying  every  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  I 
have  spoken  for  hours  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  need  to  c<Hne  to  terms  with 
the  public  health  catastrophe  of  occu- 
pational disease.  And  as  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  will  continue 
to  call  pubUc  attention  to  the  appalling 
toll  that  is  being  tallied  up  in  the  work- 
places ot  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  first  in  this  series  of  highly  in- 
formative wi;icles  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  it  is  included  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Why  115,000  Workers  Will  Die  This  Year 
(By  Susan  Q.  Stranahan) 

As  the  year  1970  drew  to  a  close,  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  into  law  a  sweep- 
ing piece  of  legislation  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  Injury  and  death  In  the  American 
workplace. 

ITie  legislation  created  a  new  government 
agency,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA),  with  a  mandate  to 
protect  63  million  workers.  It  was  hailed  by 
Congress  as  "a  bill  of  rights  for  American 
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workers"  and  by  tbe  PresUtent  as  "an  ex- 
ample of  tbe  Amolcan  system  at  Is  best." 

How.  five  years  later.  It  Is  clear  that  It  was 
neltlier. 

Borne  315  American  workers  still  die  every 
day  from  disease  or  Injury  caused  by  their 
jobs. 

They  die  at  the  rate  of  a  doaen  an  hour 
every  hour  of  the  «Uy,  every  day  of  the  year. 

Nearly  600,000  of  them — almost  1  percent 
of  tbe  nation's  work  force — ^bave  been  klUed 
by  tbelr  jobs  In  the  years  since  tbe  legis- 
lation became  law. 

An  additional  115,000  wlU  be  kUled  by 
thelr  jobs  this  year. 

MiUlons  of  otbM«  wUI  survive  gruesome 
accidents  and  bouts  with  debilitating  dis- 
ease. Still  others  will  be  exposed  to  condi- 
tions which  may  eventuaUy  cause  cancer, 
heart  attacks,  deafness  or  lung  disease. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbe 
cEirnage  wUl  Increase — and  increase  drasti- 
cally— in  the  next  few  years. 

And  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
OEIHA — as  it  Is  presently  funded  and  staffed — 
will  do  anything  about  tbe  mounting  toll. 

So  far,  OSHA  is  a  promise  that  has  not 
been  kept 

"Tbe  American  system  at  its  best"  did 
nothing  for  a  53-year-old  crane  operator  who 
sat  every  day  in  a  f  ume-&lled  cab  above  fur- 
naces of  molten  steel.  He  used  to  t>oast  that 
he  had  never  been  sick  during  the  29  yeais 
he  worked  in  a  western  Pennsylvania  steel 
plant.  Last  year,  he  died  of  stomach  cancer. 

Medical  authorities  are  unable  to  ascrib? 
a  cause  to  the  crane  operator's  cancer.  But 
his  coworkers  are  convinced  that  tbe  fumes 
klUed  him.  Six  others  in  the  same  ISS-man 
operation  with  him  also  have  contracted 
cancer  within  the  last  several  years,  they  say. 

The  "landmark"  legislation  has  done  little 
for  a  welder,  who  has  worked  since  1966  In 
the  holds  of  ships  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  and  whose  eardrums  are  now  damaged 
beyond  repair.  "If  the  Lord  blew  His  trum- 
pet right  beside  me,  I  couldn't  hear  it,"  he 
says. 

The  goal  of  making  tbe  workplace  "safer 
and  more  pleasant"  has  not  been  met  for 
a  Philadelphia  butcher  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease known  as  "meatwrapper's  asthma, ' 
cause  by  the  fumes  given  off  when  plastic 
wrap  and  labels  are  sealed  around  meat  pack- 


Tbere  was  no  such  thing  as  a  workplace 
"free  from  recognized  hazards"  for  a  Colorado 
miner  who  suffers  from  the  oldest  occupa- 
tional disease  known  to  man,  silicosis.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  tbe  disease,  which  makes 
breathing  difficult,  has  been  known  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history,  1.2  million 
American  workers  daily  are  exposed  to  con- 
ditions that  caused  his  case  of  silicosis. 

Like  the  crane  operator  and  tbe  welder 
and  the  butcher  and  tbe  miner,  more  than 
63  million  American  men  and  women  are  de- 
pendent on  the  federal  government  and  its 
laws  regulating  occupational  safety,  to  en- 
sure that  their  lives  and  their  health  are  not 
jeopardized  by  their  work. 

They  have  placed  their  well-being  in  the 
hands  of  a  government  that  has: 

Chosen  to  regulate  the  shape  of  toilet  seats 
and  tbe  height  of  toilet-stall  partitions  while 
ignoring  early  reports  that  a  chemical  was 
killing  workers  In  a  Philadelphia  plant. 

Empowered  health  and  safety  inspectors 
to  enter  the  workplace  and  cite  employers 
for  unsafe  conditions,  but  i^pointed  only 
1,200  insi>ectors  to  oversee  the  nation's  five 
million  workplaces.  That  is  more  than  4,000 
work  sites  per  Inspector.  It  would  take  the 
current  crop  of  insi)ectors  100  years  to  visit 
every  workplace. 

Agreed  to  let  workers  have  Ice  in  their 
drinking  water,  but  refused  to  mact  an 
asbestos-control  standaM  that  would  im- 
mediately protect  workers  from  lung  cancer. 
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Gotten  tlie  power  to  set  llmit.^  oxi  the 
amount  of  bazardous  subetsnoes  that  can 
perraeat*  the  workplace,  but  has  regulated 
only  16  out  of  an  estimated  1 .200  substances 
coiitdered  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
as  potentially  cancer-caoalng. 

I>cided  that  a  National  rootball  League 
coach  who  sidelined  a  player  to  avoid  injury 
befcre  a  game  did  not  have  to  report  It  to 
the  federal  government  as  a  lost  workda\ . 
while  standards  to  control  worker  exposure 
TO  cancer-causing  chemicals  were  allowed  to 
become  snarled  in  red  tape. 

Obtained  the  autiiority  to  bring  ai:  tnd  to 
death  and  dL-eaie  in  tiie  workplace,  but  so 
severely  underfunded  and  underaiafled  03HA 
that,  in  1973.  when  1.500  federal  sky  mar- 
'■hal'.  guarded  the  nation's  airplanes  from  hi- 
jackers, only  500  OSHA  Inspector-  actually 
toured  the  nation's  workplaces  0;ie  unsuc- 
cessful hijacking'  occurred  ''nai  'ear  More 
liian  100.000  wovliers  aied. 

The  federal  government  has  forsaiteu  the 
Am'^'iican  worker. 

"We  are  involved  in  a  national  lottery  every 
c'av— do  we  live  or  don't  we?"  says  Anthony 
TMaz.'occhi  a:,  official  of  the  Oil.  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union 
and  an  active  campaigner  for  increased 
healtii  and  safetv  regulations. 

Tiie  odds  of  a  worker'n  number  coming  up 
lit  that  lotten-  are  hij;h. 

O't  Nov  4,  1973.  it  was  Andrev.-  iWhiteyi 
Moran.  a  pl|>e  Ir^iilator  at  liie  Siui  Oil  Co 
refinery  in  Marcus  Hook  Mor-iii.  60,  died  o: 
"'.escthpllonip.  a  rp.re  form  of  lung  cancer 
cj'.'sed  by  hi-,  long  exposure  to  tisbestos 

Tomorrow  it  could  be  a  research  chemist,  a 
ppmt  mixer  n  textile  worker,  a  --teel  v.-orker. 
r.  printer  o:  ore  of  Whitey  Moran'--  co-work- 
ers at  Sun 

"It's  gertint:  y.ind  of  hard  to  look  at  the 
pictures  from  our  Christmas  parties."  says 
Jai'Vt  Prenderga'-t.  who  worked  wifn  Mora-.i 
■  So  many  of  the  feuys  are  gone  " 

Recently  Pre.-.dergfiSt.  Sam  Hutchl:  sen  rnd 
Arhe  (Boots)  Butler,  members  of  Local  fr- 
901  of  the  Oi:  Chemi'.al  atid  Atomic  Work- 
ers Union  at  the  Sun  refiner>-,  sac  down  with 
a  list  of  5f>  of  their  fellow  insulators  who  be- 
longed to  the  :oc'il  in  1954  cr  jollied  it  sin^e 
the;: 

DItAIH    LOTTERY 

Bt-;cle  36  of  the  names  was  the  omincu? 
record  of  that  mans  fate:  Seven  dead  of 
cancer:  six  dead  of  heart  attacks:  14  retired 
with  disabilitic-5.  including  five  with  cancer: 
and  nine  meii  working  with  physical  prob- 
lems Ilicluding  previovis  heart  attacks. 

The  three  men  recall  most  vividly  1968.  th.e 
vei-r  vheu  Eve  of  their  coworker^  died  s\:d- 
denly. 

"It  got  so  that  the  boilermakers  began  a 
lottery  ou  which  ov.e  of  us  wt-s  going  to  go 
next,"  saj-s  Butler. 

The  situation  at  Sun  is  far  from  uniciue  ii. 
the  American  workplace  On  the  contrary,  ir. 
many  ftictones.  mills  and  plants.  U  Is  the 
rule. 

Despite  the  h.eavy  losses  In  human  life  that 
occur  dally  in  the  workplace,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment this  year  has  budgeted  $116  millioi. 
for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
mir.istration.  compared  with  $148  million  to 
support  contmissaries  on  US   military  bases 

The  fi.scal  1976  budget  request  for  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  research  is  $34  mil- 
lion compared  with  a  budget  request  of  $45 
million  from  the  U.S.  Army  for  advertising. 

And  there  are  indications  that  future 
budget  requests  may  be  pared  even  more  'by 
the  Ford  AduUnistratlon,  which  has  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  OSHA.  Ford's  recent  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  accused  OSHA  of 
fotrclug  business  and  ixulustry  to  Bpend  up  to 
$4  bttUon  to  -CABifkly  with  regulatlanf  that 
havekad  an  'Vasnkstantlal  impact"  on  work- 
er safetv  and  taemltb. 
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ProBldent  Ford  seemed  dismayed  at  costs 
incurred  by  industry  in  attempting  to  com- 
ply with  OSHA  rules.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  In  a  report  requested  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Lahor  and  re- 
leased in  September,  1974.  v  as  more  con- 
cerned about  costs  incuiTed  by  workers  whose 
safety  it  overseen  by  OSHA 

Among  the  GAO  criticisms  .v.  as  the  fact 
that  OSHA  does  not  even  know  how  many 
people  sufler  from  occupational  disease, 
death  and  injiu-y  in  this  country  each  year 

A  survey  conducted  last  year  by  the  Unl- 
verslTv  of  Washington  reported  that  one  in 
four  Americans  currenily  sufrer.-  an  occupa- 
tional disea.^e.  Tlie  report  also  disclosed  that 
only  one  o!  the  10  workers  wiih  an  occupa- 
tiot.iil  disease  had  been  included  in  eitlier 
OcHA  stiilistits  or  lu  ti.f  .-.att'^  ».  .Itmcr.  - 
compensation  records. 

R.\iE    MAY    BE    HIC.HEIt 

Therefore,  according  to  the  sur .  ey.  the  rate 
rf  oc?upatioual  disease  m  this  country  may 
fr.r  --'irpa-i-^  ar.vthint  \e;  nicasr.red. 

OSHA  respondc-l  to  the  GAO  survey  14 
ntonths  after  It  had  been  reUaspci.  with  a 
plan  to  Improve  on  1i     statistics 

Tt^at  plan:  l?ead  Tier-spaper  accounts  of 
o.i-t"ae-job  deaths  and  injuries 

If  OSHA  is  workinj.  there  shof.ld  be  a 
trenf  lidous  increase  In  reporttd  occupa- 
t.onal  disease."  says  Daniel  H.  Kiivit,  counsel 
r  f  iho  Hcuse  labor  t-ubcommitt«-t'  that  drr.fted 
muc'r  of  -l-.e  OSHA  legi.slR;ic:i 

•Bi;t  that  put-  OSHA  on  (he  lioriis  of  a 
dilemma.  If  they  acLurately  report  the  sta- 
tistics, opnoaents  u!ll  say.  "Vou're  doing  a 
Itorrlbl?  Jcb    " 

Althcugh  OSH.\  was  leglslatlvelv  empow- 
ered t.j  cond'Kt  \ie;orous  e.iforcciiient  pro- 
2rams.  the  agency  has  been  rendered  impo- 
tent by  a  lack  of  funding,  manpower  and 
comniimK'nt  to  the  goals  tli.(t  were  o::yina!ly 
outltnea  for  it. 

As  a  result,  OSHA  has  occupied  Itself 
-.vrUiu'i  safety  rule;>.  such  a?  those  regulating 
the  ':hape  of  toilet  seats  and  the  height  of 
toiler  ;-tall  partitions,  rather  than  confront- 
ing tVip  much  more  complex — and  serious- 
issue  of  occupational  disease. 

In  a  re.:eiit  speech  to  the  powerful  Manu- 
facturing- Chemists  Asiociatton — v>hich  has 
lont,'  opposed  regulating  chemicals  in  the 
workplace — Morton  Corn,  assistant  secretary 
of  la'.'or  for  occupational  safety  and  health. 
promised  that  In  the  future  OSHA  would  seek 
out  the  more  subtle,  hivisible  hazards  of 
the   vorkplace." 

Ii.  the  past,  accordii^:  to  Corn,  less  than 
10  percent  of  OSHA  Inspections  have  con- 
cerned health  hazards,  while  the  remaining 
»0  percexit  liave  been  geared  to  detecting 
safety  violatlonr-. 

BiDtiEr  ctr 

The  National  Institute  far  Occtipaticna! 
Sivfety  and  Health  (NIOSHi— the  federal 
agejicv  responsible  under  the  Occupational 
Safetv  and  Health  Act  for  researching  Job- 
related  health  hazards — was  also  civen  a  task 
but  denied  the  necessan-  tools. 

Its  fiscal  1976  budget  request  of  $43  mil- 
lio'.  was  cut  to  $32  million  by  the  OfBoe  of 
Managtmen;  and  Budget.  The  bulk  of  the 
cuts  involved  research  programs  on  occtipa- 
t'o:i3lly  caused  cancers 

Its  retjuest  for  an  additional  113  staff  mem- 
bers was  cut  to  13. 

As  a  result,  the  fate  of  the  American  work- 
er remains  in  the  hands  of  industry. 

And  even  though  OSHA  was  enacted  on 
the  premise  that  industry  liad  failed  to 
police  Itself,  a  major  thrtist  of  OSHA  is  vol- 
untary compliance.  In  fact,  voluntary  com- 
pliance is  the  first  of  the  acts  13  methods 
to  aclUeve  "safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions." 

Jtoderal  ofliciiils  say  they  firmly  believe  that 
industrv  ^^ill  clean  Us  oau  house. 
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That  rationale  has  been  used  to  explain 
a  lack  of  funding  and  enforcement  staff.  It 
has  also  been  used  to  bltint  the  effectiveness 
of  OSHA  as  a  regulatory  agency. 

The  study  of  OSHA  by  the  GAO  revealed 
that  98.7  percent  of  the  violations  cited  by 
Inspectors — including  maiiy  that  resulted  in 
worker  deaths — were  categorized  "uon-serl- 
ous,"  a  clasalflcation  that  carries  with  it  a 
maximum  fine  of  $1,000. 

The  average  fine  actually  levied  was  $25.87. 
according  to  a  survey  by  the  Health  Research 
Group,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  public-interest 
organization. 

Some  OSHA  inspectors  interviewed  'oy  the 
GAO  said  they  w&iited  to  avoid  raising  the 
ire  OI"  employers  wiih  fines  and  hoped  instead 
tiiai  low  fines  v.ould  encourage  Industry  to 
comply  volunta'ily. 

Almost  no  effort  lias  been  expended  by  the 
gove-nment  to  find  ovit  ji:st  what  the  "recog- 
nized hazards  .  .  .  likely  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  hmm,'  referred  to  in  th.e 
■auues  '  .section  of  the  Occupational  Saiety 
atid  Healt.h  Act,  actually  are. 

litstead.  industry  assurances  that  c.fry- 
thin;;  is  just  fine  in  the  workplace  have  been 
accepted,  despite  some  alnrmlng  signs  th.n 
it  Isn't  Just  fine  at  all. 

"We  operate  In  this  country  on  tlie  Dead 
Body  Theory,"  says  a  young  Washington 
health  researcher.  "Something  in  the  work- 
place is  safe  until  the  corpses  itart  piling 
up.' 

TRACL.\0    PKOBLLMS 

Occuputiotxal  disease,  wtdclj  Itcalth  le- 
searchers  predict  wUl  reach  epidemic  pr:'- 
portlons  in  the  next  decade  or  two,  has  been 
ignored  The  government  has  busied  Itself 
issuing  minor  safety  regtilBtions — some  of 
which  are  so  absurd  they  are  comical^but 
has  tailed  to  confront  the  far  more  serious 
heaiin  proble-ii. 

Ihoac  health  pvoolc.ns  could  be  something 
as  inconseqtiential  as  a  runny  nose,  or  it 
could  be  something  as  terrible  as  a,  cancer 
that  eats  away  at  a  worker's  vital  organs  or 
fotils  his  blood. 

Those  health  pro'>!eras  could  be  extremely 
dillioult  to  trace  to  a  work  environment — 
sucii  as  an  increased  rate  of  stillbirths  among 
women  married  to  operating-room  personnel 
exposed  to  hlgli  levels  of  anesthetics,  or  a 
higher  rate  of  miscarriages  among  wives  of 
vinyl  cliloride  worker.;  due  to  sperm-cell 
damage  In  their  husbaitds. 

Or  it  could  be  as  obvious  as  the  health 
problem  that  afflicts  a  50-year-old  Philadel- 
phia meatcutter. 

He  appears  to  be  in  good  health  as  he  sits 
in  his  neat  home  in  Overbrook.  But  that  is 
because  It  is  a  weekend  and  he  has  been  away 
from  his  Job  for  a  while.  If  It  were  a  workday. 
his  wife  sayr.,  he  would  look  quite  different. 

"If  you  cotild  just  see  him  uiien  he  gets 
home."  says  his  wife.  "He  coughs  and  has 
sucli  a  time  breathing  he  can  hardly  talk. 
His  back  hurts  from  coughing  so  ranch  and 
he  has  to  sit  down  and  rest.  It's  a  couple  of 
hours  before  he  comes  out  cf  it  and  he's  my 
htisband  again." 

The  meatcutter.  who  has  worked  as  a 
butcher  for  a  major  Philadelphia  supermar- 
ket chain  for  more  than  25  years,  sviffers  from 
a  reaction  known  in  tl\e  meatcuttlng  trade, 
where  it  is  a  reorganized  problem,  as  "meat- 
wrapper's  asthiua." 

About  a  decade  ago,  when  stores  began 
wrapping  meat  in  polyvinyl  chloride — cutting 
it  on  a  hot  wire  and  sealing  it  on  a  hot  pad — 
some  workers  in  the  meat  rooms  began 
coughing  heavily  and  encountering  breath- 
ing problems.  The  cause:  fumes  given  off  by 
the  hot  polyvinyl  chloride. 

In  his  ca.se.  however,  the  same  symptoms 
are  touched  off  by  the  adheelve  on  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  meat  labels,  also  ap^tUed 
with  heat.  Recently,  when  a  different  brand 
of  labels  was  inadvertently  sent  to  his  meat 
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department,  the  meatcutter'a  aymptoma  dis- 
appeared entirely,  only  to  rettim  wben  the 
old  labels  were  viJMd  again. 

Despite  his  asthma,  tbe  meatcutter  aaya 
he  will  continue  to  work  at  his  Job,  piling  up 
the  few  more  years  he  needs  to  qualify  tar 
a  pension  and  retire. 

"You  have  to  hang  on,"  he  says. 

In  many  cases,  the  worker  doesnt  even 
connect  his  illness  with  his  Job.  He  may  not 
know  that  the  uQldMitUled  substances  he 
comes  in  contact  with  every  day  are  slowly 
poisoning  his  eystem. 

Thomas  HiUs  died  6 'A  years  before  OSHA 
was  signed  into  law.  Hills,  who  died  of  lung 
cancer  at  age  53,  had  worked  for  21  years  as 
a  chemical  mixer  for  the  Bohm  &  Haas  Co. 
of  Philadelphia. 

He  never  knew  what  chemicals  he  worked 
with  or  their  possible  contribution  to  his  Ill- 
ness and  death.  Only  recently  did  his  family 
learn  that  he  worked  with  bis-chloromethyl 
ether,  considered  the  moet  potent  cancer- 
causing  substance  known  to  man. 

BLOOOSHOT  ETSS 

"I  always  thought  my  father's  eyes  were 
bloodshot  when  he  came  home  from  work  be- 
cause he  was  tired,"  recalls  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Watts.  "But  it  wasn't.  It  was 
those  chemicsUs." 

Hills  served  as  a  pallbearer  for  five  of  his 
co-workers  and  closest  friends  at  Bohm  & 
Haas.  His  was  the  sixth  fimeral.  The  seventh 
and  last  member  of  the  group  of  men  who 
had  worked  and  relaxed  together  died  In  1974, 
also  of  lung  cancer. 

But  even  the  worker  who  knows  he  Is  risk- 
ing his  life  may  be  so  afraid  of  losing  his  Job 
that  he  doesn't  question  his  employer  about 
hazards  in  his  work  environment. 

For  that  reason,  the  names  of  the  Philadel- 
phia meatcutter  and  the  welder  at  the 
Philadelphia  Havy  Yard  have  not  been  used. 
They  are  real  workers.  But  they  are  workers 
frightened  that  they  will  be  fired  or  harassed 
into  quitting  if  they  speak  out  about  the 
hazards  of  their  Jobs. 

One  of  the  crudest  ironies  of  their  cur- 
rent situations  Is  that  both  men  know  if 
they  were  fired  they  would  never  be  hired 
anywhere  else;  who  would  hire  a  worker  with 
a  physical  disability  such  as  deafness  or 
astlima? 

The  name  of  the  crane  operator  at  the 
western  Pennsylvania  steel  plant  who  died 
of  stomach  cancer  has  not  been  tised  because 
his  widow  tearfully  requested  anonymity, 
frightened  that — somehow — ^hls  pension 
would  be  ended  by  his  former  employer  If 
the  company  knew  she  had  discussed  his 
death. 

The  workers  of  America  remain  guinea 
pigs  for  industry. 

Every  day,  millions  of  them  are  subjected 
to  massive  doses  of  chemicals  the  effect  of 
which  nobody  knows  because  they  have  not 
been  tested. 

All  too  often,  according  to  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Epstein,  who  teaches  occupational  medicine 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  medical 
school  in  Cleveland,  It  Is  only  through 
"human  experimentation"  that  these  effects 
are  observed. 

"HUMAN    EXFERIICKNTS" 

"In  the  absence  of  "pre-tcstlng,'  the 
worker  ...  Is  unwittingly  tised  as  an  Involun- 
tary test  subject,"  says  l^isteln.  "These 
human  experiments  are  unnecessary  and 
amoral." 

The  insulators  at  the  Sun  refinery — Sam 
Hutchinson,  Jack  Prendergast  and  Boots 
Butler — ^believe  they  are  doing  some  test- 
ing right  now  with  the  Insulation  they  use 
every  day  at  the  refinery. 

According  to  a  Sun  spokesman,  several 
types  of  Insulation  are  used:  calcium  silicate 
with  glass  fibers,  a  granular,  rock-like  sub- 
stance known  as  pearlite.  Inorganic  fibers 
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such  as  nylon  or  rayon  and  a  plastic  binder 
to  hold  the  other  subetanoes  together. 

In  addition.  Sun  says,  flbers^aas  tape  that 
haa  been  qwclally  treated  so  that  no  fibers 
are  rdeased  Is  sometimes  used. 

"We  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  these 
might  be  on  otur  health,"  says  Prendergast. 

"When  we  used  to  cut  the  old  stuff,  ttie 
particles  were  bigger  and  they  feU  to  the 
floor,"  says  Hutchinson.  "With  the  stuff  we're 
iising  now.  the  particles  are  tiny  and  they 
Just  float  In  the  air.  We're  breathing  tiiat." 

"Until  something  starts  to  show  up,"  says 
Butler,  "ttJeyH  say  It's  not  harmftil." 

A  spokesman  for  Stui,  who  says  that  all 
en^loyees  are  warned  of  the  hazards  of 
asbestos,  agrees  with  Prendergast  that  the 
Insulation  materials  currently  used  at  the 
refinery  may  ttu-n  out  to  be  "the  asbestos 
of  the  future." 

"We  don't  know  what  they're  going  to  turn 
out  to  be  later  on,"  says  the  spokesman. 
"We're  not  using  anything  now  that  we  know 
is  harmful.  We  caution  people  that  breath- 
ing any  dust  or  any  particulate  materials  is 
an  abnormal  situation  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  use  protection. 

"If  some  of  these  materials  later  on  prove 
to  be  hazardous,  at  least  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can  do  now  to  have  them  protect 
themselves." 

That  old  nemesis  of  the  Sun  Insulators, 
asbestos — a  substance  so  hazardous  that  in- 
surance companies  discontinued  selling  life 
insurance  to  asbestos  workers  at  regular  rates 
in  1918 — ^was  unregulated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment untU  July  1972. 

Even  then,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  gave  industry  until 
July  1,  1976,  to  comply  with  the  standard — 
a  delay  that  infuriated  and  alarmed  doctors, 
scientists  and  labor  unions. 

They  claimed  that  34,000  workers  would 
continue  to  endanger  their  health  and  risk 
their  lives  until  the  new  standard  went  Into 
effect. 

Vinyl  chloride — known  to  scientists  to  be 
hazardous  since  the  1950s — was  unregulated 
by  OSHA  imtll  April  1974 — ^four  months  after 
a  producer  of  the  su'bstance  disclosed  that 
three  workers  had  died  of  a  rare  liver  cancer. 

Vinyl  chloride  and  asbestos  are  the  two 
most  notorious  occupational  killers  that  this 
nation  has  encountered. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  there  will  be  many 
more.  America's  headlong  rush  Into  an  age 
of  plastics  and  chemicals — with  little  concern 
for  the  consequences — is  certain  to  take  an 
even  heavier  toll  than  it  already  has. 

"We  are  soon  going  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  'cancer  a  week'  crisis,"  says  Tony 
Mazzocchi,  one  of  the  most  active  unionists 
in  the  cause  of  occupational  safety  and 
health.  "The  synthetic  age  carries  with  It  a 
time  bomb — a  time  bomb  which  manifests 
itself  as  cancer." 

Indeed,  many  of  the  deaths  due  to  occupa- 
tional disease — particularly  cancers — are 
caused  by  exposures  that  occtured  20  or  25 
years  ago.  The  long  latency  period  of  cancer, 
plus  the  post-World  War  II  boom  In  syn- 
lOietlc  chemicals  used  In  the  workplace,  could 
produce  a  major  health  crisis  soon. 

Many  of  the  insulation  workers  at  the  Sun 
refinery  are  reaching  their  20th  and  25th 
years  of  seniority.  They  are  well  aware  that 
this  employment  benchmark  pushes  them 
Into  the  period  when  cancer  may  show  up 
during  their  annual  physicals. 

"I  guess  we're  all  about  coming  to  that 
time,"  says  Hutchinson. 

Although  he  and  his  co-workers  refer  light- 
ly to  the  passage  of  time  since  they  were  first 
exposed  to  asbestos,  their  banter  carries  an 
underlying  tone  of  uncertainty. 

At  Sun,  and  at  thotisands  of  other  work- 
places, the  time  bomb  is  ticking. 

Next:  How  legiatKtton  tbait  ooidd  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives  has  languished  in 
Washington  for  five  years. 
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BROADCAST   RESOLUTION   IN 
JECS>ARDY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxxMon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, John  Weisman's  "Washington  Re- 
port" column  in  this  we^'s  TV  Guide  is 
aititled  "Political  Maneuvers  Jeopardize 
BUI  for  TV  in  Congress."  TTie  column 
notes  that  the  resolutkm  to  provide 
broadcast  coverage  of  our  House  floor 
proceedings  may  be  killed  in  the  Rules 
Committee  tomorrow  due  to  covert  op- 
position from  the  Democratic  leadership. 
In  view  of  this  and  other  press  reports. 
I  yesterday  wrote  to  the  Speaker  and 
majority  leader  asking  them  to  publicly 
support  House  broadcasting  and  (dear  the 
way  for  the  Rules  Committee  to  report 
the  resolution  to  the  House  floor.  With- 
out such  leadership  support.  I  fear  the 
broadcast  plan  will  never  see  the  light 
oi  day.  As  I  have  noted  on  previous  occa- 
sions, the  broadcast  resolutlMi  reported 
by  our  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Broad- 
casting has  been  revised  to  meet  all  of  the 
concerns  previously  raised  by  the  leader- 
ship. I  therefore  see  no  reason  why  there 
would  be  any  remaining  c^vosition  to 
this,  either  overt  or  covert  unless,  of 
course,  the  Democratic  leadership  is  sim- 
ply afraid  of  its  own  image  and  wishes 
to  hide  something  from  the  American 
pe(H?le.  Pulling  the  wool  over  the  people's 
eyes  in  their  own  House  is  hardly  my 
idea  of  celebrating  the  200th  birthday 
of  American  democracy.  I  would  hope 
the  majority  leadership  and  the  Rules 
Committee  will  give  the  people's  repre- 
soitatives  this  historic  (^wortunity  to 
further  open  the  democratic  process  to 
public  view  and  participati<m  through 
the  electronic  media. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  copies  of  the  letters  sent  to 
you  and  the  majority  leader  yesterday, 
as  well  as  the  coliunn  from  the  TV  Guide 
to  which  I  have  referred : 

Makch  22,  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mk.  Speaker:  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
by  reports  that  the  majority  leadership  Is 
actively  working  in  opposition  to  H.  Bes.  875 
which  provides  for  the  broadcast  coverage  of 
House  floor  proceedings.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  as  a  result  of  our  meeting  with  you 
and  the  Majority  Leader  on  Feb.  24,  1976. 
oiu-  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Broadcasting 
rewrote  the  resolution  to  meet  aU  of  the  ob- 
jections which  you  had  raised,  giving  you 
full  responsibility  for  the  Inqdementatlon  of 
the  new  broadcast  rule  and  dieting  all  ref- 
erences to  the  network  pool  arrangement 
from  the  resolution. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  revised 
resolution  was  acceptable  to  you  and  that 
you  had  publicly  stated  that  you  now  favored 
House  broadcasting.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss 
to  imderstand  w^by  the  leadership  might  still 
be  opposing  the  broadcast  plan. 

I  would  therefore  urge  you  to  clarify  your 
position  on  tills  matter  before  the  Bules 
Committee  acts  on  the  broadcast  resolution 
this  Wednesday,  March  24, 1976. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Amdbrson, 
Memher  of  Congress. 
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March  23,  1976. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CN^ili.,  Jr., 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Tir:  I  would  respectfully  urge  you  to 
publicly  renounce  your  reported  opposition 
to  our  House  broadcast  resolution  (H.  Res. 
875)  and  support  Its  being  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  this  Wednesday.  A»  you  are 
av.'are,  our  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Broad- 
casting acted  In  good  faith  to  revise  this  res- 
olution to  conform  to  the  concerns  raised  by 
you  and  the  Speaker  when  we  met  with  you 
last  February  24,  1976.  I  therefore  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  you  might  still  be 
worlclng  to  block  the  resolution  In  the  Rules 
Committee  and  thereby  deny  the  full  House 
a  chance  to  work  Its  will  on  House  broad- 
casting. 

I'm  sure  you  are  aware  that  68  of  the 
American  people  favor  broadcasting  tiie  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  and  that  over  one-third 
of  the  House  membership  has  sponsored 
broadcast  resolutions  in  this  Congress.  I 
therefore  think  It  would  be  a  disgrace  If  the 
House  were  denied  this  opportunity  to  open 
Its  proceedings  to  the  American  people  in 
this,  our  Bicentennial  year. 

With  all  best  wLihes.  I  am 
Very  iruly  yours, 

John   E     Andlrso.n- 

Meiiiber  of  Congress. 

Political  Mwe-jvers  jEOP.\nf>iZK  Bill  f.^r  TV 

IN    CCNGP.ESS 

(  By  John  Welsman  i 

A  bill  thai,  would  enable  the  Ainerlcai.  pub- 
lic to  see  the  House  of  Representatives  live  on 
television  is  currently  in  deep  trouble.  The 
legislation,  which  provides  for  TV  coverage 
from  the  House  chamber,  has  run  afoul  of 
the  House  leadership — mainly  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  and  Majority  Leader  Thomas  ('Tip'  i 
O'Neill  Jr. — and  probably  will  be  scrapped 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  come  before  the 
full  House. 

The  bill,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Rules  Committee  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
a  vote  in  the  House,  was  to  have  been  dealt 
with  in  February  but  has  t>een  reschedviled 
three  times  in  the  past  weeks,  most  recently 
to  March  24.  "I  don't  see  why."  says  Rep 
Andrew  Young  iD-Oa.),  one  of  the  bill's 
drafters.  "It  was  supposed  to  sail  through  t'ne 
Rules  Committee." 

Certainly  one  reason  for  the  delay  and  op- 
position la  the  deep  mistrust  of  television 
held  by  many  of  the  older  members  of  Con- 
gress. But  at  the  core,  the  legislation  may 
well  fail  because  of  what  Rep.  John  B  Ander- 
son (R-Ill.)  calls  "a  simple  matter  of  House 
intramural  politics." 

Carl  Albert,  it  seems,  is  currently  consider- 
ing retirement.  When  he  leaves,  he  will  al- 
most certainly  be  replaced  aa  Speaker  by  Tip 
.O'Neill,  a  bitter  foe  of  television  m  the  cham- 
ber. O'Neill  Is  a  canny  manipulator.  He  real- 
l2;(fes  that  If  the  bill  gets  to  the  floor  In  this 
media-oriented  election  year,  it  will  probably 
pass.  So  he  has  resorted  to  covert  means  to 
get  it  killed. 

Publicly,  the  Majority  Leader  says  that  he 
will  support  the  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Privately,  however,  O'Neill  has  report- 
edly suggested  to  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.). 
one  of  the  leading  possible  successors  to 
O'Neill  as  Majority  Leader  and  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  that  the  broadcasting 
bill  v.ould  be  better  off  dead.  Boiling  is  ex- 
pected to  try  his  best  to  defeat  the  proposal. 
And  Speaker  Albert,  the  one  man  In  Congress 
who  could  ramrod  the  resolution  through  the 
Rules  Committee,  refuses  to  support  the  bill 
openly,  aaylng  through  a  spokesman  that  it 
would  b«  wrong  of  him  to  back  legislation 
that  woiild  affect  O'Neill's  stewardship. 

Staff  members  involved  in  drafting  the 
resolution  think  that  the  crux  of  the  problem 
is  the  Soxiae  iMulership's  innate  fear  of  tele- 
vision, "We  have  a  fumbling  leadership,"  saya 
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one  staffer.  "The  image  of  all  that  fumbling 
would  be  spotlighted  on  TV." 

Republican  Anderson  is  a  strong  proponent 
of  televising  the  House.  Says  Anderson, 
"Given  the  low  state  to  which  Congress  has 
fallen  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  showing  what 
we  do  on  television  Is  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  campaign  to  bring  back  the  people's 
respect  for  Congress."  But  Anderson  also 
foresees  strong  opposition  from  his  fellow 
Republicans  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

If  the  resolution  does  fall  in  the  Rules 
Commiitee  on  March  24,  it  will  be  "at  least 
aiiotlier  yeur,  "  according  to  Andrew  Young, 
uatil  the  matter  will  be  brought  up  again. 
•  And,  ■  says  John  Anderson,  "the  19th-cen- 
tury thinkiut;  prevalent  in  t!ic  le.ider.'-hip  will 
have  won." 
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THE    INTELLIGENCE   COMMUNITY- 
OUR  SECOND  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  im  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Tuesday.  March   23.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Ml-.  Speaker.  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  has  just  published  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  status  of  the  CIA. 
and  its  sLter  intelligence  agencies  as  a 
second,  secret  government  of  the  United 
States  whose  operations  are  "absolutely 
lawless  and  unlawful." 

The  full  article  is  well  '.vorth  reading, 
and  1  append  its  text  to  my  remarks : 
(From  tlie  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,   1976) 

L.W.rULLY  CfRBTNC  THE  CI.^ 

{ By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman ) 

Presiuent  Ford  and  Attorney  General  Levi 
are  at  woric  writing  guidelines  for  crime,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  Penu-sylvania  Avenue, 
Coiigre;.s  is  busy  learning  how  to  oversee  It. 
Finding  a  lawful  way  to  supervise  lawlessness 
is  the  nKist  apt  description  tor  the  attempts 
currently  being  made  to  contain  tlie  CIA  and 
tile  FBI. 

Siiccev^  for  this  endeavor  is  iniierently  im- 
pcsioie.  There  can  be  no  adequate  guidelines 
or  ovei>ight  for  the  myriad  of  scummy  ac- 
tivities that  are  clustered  under  ttie  name  of 
"covert  action."  The  worst  of  them.  I.e. 
assiv-ssination,  sabotage  and  incitement  to 
revi^lution.  are  acts  of  war,  and,  under  our 
-system  a.s  it  was  originally  contemplated, 
the  power  to  declare  war  rests  exclusively 
with  Congress. 

Nor  can  Congress  constKuiitmally  delegate 
the  power  to  declare  war  to  the  President, 
the  CIA  or  anybody  else.  But  In  fact  the  CIA 
doe-i  liave  that  power,  putting  Congress  In 
the  ridiculous  situation  of  trying  to  oversee 
the  unlawful  usurpation  of  its  own  functions. 

Wholesale  bribery,  rigging  other  people's 
elections  and  the  like  aren't  acUs  of  war,  but 
they  are  Interference  In  otiier  countries'  do- 
mestic affairs.  That  also  Is  unlawful  under 
our  law.  where  we  liave  signed  and  ratified 
treaties  prohibiting  it,  as  is  ilie  case  with 
Soutii  America. 

While  our  ofiicialdom  debates  how  it  will 
legitimate  the  Illegitimate,  the  rest  of  us 
must  imcierstand  that  more  is  at  .stake  than 
even  CIA  a.ssa.sslnation.s  and  'FBI  murders. 
Tliese  acts  aren't  the  work  of  "rogue"  agen- 
cies which  must  be  "controlled"  Nor  can  they 
be  blamed  on  outstandingly  Immoral  Presi- 
dents like  Kennedy  and  Nixon 

What  has  happened  Is  tliat  we  now  have 
two  governments.  We  have  the  visible  one 
tliat  we  pay  taxes  to  and  kvetch  about,  and 
the  dark  government  of  the  national  security 
state.  You  may  consider  the  first  government 
awful,  but  it  is  more  or  less  lawful,  and  it 
c^erates  more  or  less  as  we  learned  it  should 
In  school. 


The  second  Is  absolutely  lawless  and  un- 
lawful. It  falls  every  test  of  legality.  Although 
It  spends  billions  of  dollars,  Congreee  Itself 
doesn't  even  know  when  or  how  much  money 
It's  appropriating  for  It.  There  is  no  meaning- 
ful audit  of  funds,  and  the  Pike  C-ommlttee 
report,  which  CBS's  Daniel  Schorr  made  pub- 
lic for  us.  indicates  massive  theft  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  CIA.  Or  are  you  silly  enough  to 
believe  that  when  the  CIA  in  one  foreign  city 
spends  $41,000  for  liquor  In  one  year  they're 
fighting  Communism?  How  does  spending 
$175,000  to  furnish  an  office  keep  the  Reds 
off  our  back?  Is  anybody  seriously  going  to 
maintain  that  when  the  CIA  uses  taxpayer 
money  to  produce  pornographic  movies, 
they're  defending  the  national  security? 

When  this  kind  of  evidence  of  graft  and 
corruption  piles  up  against  the  employees  of 
the  visible  government,  grand  juries  are  em- 
panelled, indictments  are  issued  and  citizens 
file  taxpayer  suits  None  of  that  Is  possible 
with  the  various  organs  ol  the  national  se- 
curity government.  Even  the  rules  they  op- 
erate under,  if  tliere  are  any,  are  classified 
No'e  tliat  Willie  prima  facie  causes  of  CIA  and 
FBI  crime  against  American  citizens — forget 
foreigners— exist,  all  the  perpetrators  are  fce- 
yond  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  the  visible 
government. 

The  same  dual  government  systems  obtains 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  did  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many, where  the  Gestapo  seemed  to  have 
shared  the  same  prurient  interests  as  the 
CIA.  Russia  has  a  fine  visible  government 
with  all  kinds  of  laws  and  safeguards,  b'lt  as 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  has  reminded  vs. 
they're  not  binding  on  the  KGB.  Dual  gov- 
ernment is  the  common  characteristic  ol  tiie 
modPrn  totalitarian  state. 

Be  warned,  and  don't  join  the  thoughtless 
mob  of  auto-hypnotic  patriots  who  want  to 
punish  men  like  Daniel  Schorr  because  he's 
giving  our  secrets  away  to  the  enemy.  If  he  .'^ 
given  any  secrets  away,  they  are  things  we 
can't  do  and  still  call  ourselves  Americans. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  used  criminal  gangs  for 
their  political  purposes,  but  there  is  no  way 
we  can  stretch  our  system  to  Include  a  simi- 
lar use  of  the  Mafia. 

One  of  the  reasons  CIA-FBI  crimes  liave 
gotten  so  mucli  publicity  lately  is  that  dur- 
ing tlie  Nixon  period  some  members  of  the 
countrys  ruling  circles  found  themselves 
victims  of  the  second  government's  lawless- 
ness. They  didn't  mind  when  a  job  was  done 
on  foreigners  or  on  a  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
They  don't  want  It  done  on  themselves  and 
this  debate  over  control  and  oversight  Is 
really  grappling  with  an  arragement  that  will 
protect  them  but  not  the  rest  of  us. 

That  can't  be  either.  The  German  Capital- 
ists found  that  with  Hitler.  Either  we're  all 
protected  or  none  of  us  is.  Nor  can  that  pro- 
tection be  secured  by  circumscribing  the  area 
of  lawle.ssness.  There  are  some  things  a  de- 
mo;'racy  can  never,  no  not  ever.  do. 


FRIDLEY,  MINN.,  JOINS  BICENTEN- 
NIAL "AMERICA  VOTE  '76"  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  Bicentennial  projects  for  cities  is  a 
national  "Votlngest  City"  ccHnpetltion 
started  by  Alameda,  California  in  Cmi- 
gressman  Fortnet  H,  (Piik)  Stark's 
district. 

In  my  own  district,  the  city  of  Fridley. 
Minn.,  has  entered  the  contest,  witti  their 
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Bicentennial  Committee  isstilng  a  proc- 
lamation. 

In  1974  when  80  million  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  failed  to  go  to  the  polls,  Minne- 
sota and  California  voters  turned  out  In 
above  average  numbers.  Nati<maUy,  39 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
voted.  In  California  45.7  percent  turned 
out.  The  Minnesota  figure  was  49.2  per- 
cent. In  both  States — and  the  whole  Na- 
tion— participation  was  far  too  low. 

The  Bicentennial  Year  1976  can  be  the 
year  of  a  resurgence  of  public  interest 
in  good  citizenship.  Renewal  of  the  faith 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
democratic  elections  would  be  a  lasting 
benefit  of  the  Bicentennial  cdebration. 
The  local  citizens  who  are  striving  for 
this  goal  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  constitu- 
ents of  many  other  Members  will  take  up 
this  challenge. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BYRON  R.  WHITE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOTTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1976,  Justice  Bjrron  R.  White 
addressed  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  His  remarks  in- 
volved the  creation  of  a  national  court 
of  appeals  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System.  Since  this  is  a  subject 
of  interest  to  everyone  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  a  matter  which  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  I  am  submitting 
Justice  White's  address  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  studying  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  Federal  Judicial  System. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  of  Hon.  Btvon  R.  'White,  Associatx 
Justice  of  the  Sttpbeics  OointT 

Since  I  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  and 
since  that  fact  very  likely  explains  my  being 
asked  to  be  here,  I  suppose  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  talk  vTlth  you  about  an  aspect  of  the 
Court's  work.  Of  course,  many  lawyers  do  not 
litigate,  at  least  very  mucli,  and  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  them  has  any  direct  participa- 
tion in  appellate  litigation  that  reaches  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  all  lawyers,  especially  a 
group  like  this,  have  a  stake  In  the  proper 
development  of  the  federal  law,  whether  con- 
stitutional or  statutory:  and  It  seems  agreed 
that  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  of  critical  Importance  in  this  respect. 

In  any  event,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  a  most  significant  event  of 
the  last  year  insofar  as  the  future  work  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  concerned. 

I  have  In  mind  the  recent  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System.  This  group,  a  statutory 
body  with  the  mission  of  studying  the  appel- 
late system  and  making  recommendations  to 
Congress,  has  concluded  that  the  decision- 
making potential  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
federal  system.  It  recommends  augmenting 
the  appellate  capacity  of  the  federal  court 
sj-stem  by  creating  a  national  court  of  ap- 
peals with  the  primary  function  of  deciding 
cases  referred  to  It  by  the  Supreme  Court 
lt.self. 

This  Is  the  second  study  group  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Court  1b  no 
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longer  able  to  cope  with  the  stream  of  liti- 
gation coming  to  it  and  that  the  creation  of 
a  new  ccort  is  essential.  The  Commisslon'B 
recommendation,  however.  Is  much  different 
from  the  prior  proposal  made  by  an  unofficial 
group. 

The  conclusion  by  two  different  commit- 
tees, both  composed  of  exi>erienced  and 
highly  qualified  men,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  no  longer  up  to  the  appellate  task  that 
must  be  done  is  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
The  issue  lias  provoked  much  discussion. 
There  are  major  disagreements,  and  the 
dialogue  is  continuing.  You  are  invited  into 
the  fray. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  hav- 
ing problems  with  our  appellate  structure  is 
nothing  new.  If  it  is  true  that  litigation  has 
overrun  the  Court's  capacities,  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  this  has 
occ\irred,  nor  if  a  new  court  is  created  will 
it  be  the  first  time  that  far-reaching  revisions 
in  the  system  have  been  made  to  cope  with 
the  problem.  Such  events  have  come  to  pass 
at  least  Vnrlce  before.  The  first  inundation 
took  the  better  part  of  80  years  and  another 
10-20  years  to  provoke  legislative  response. 

The  Oraistitution  vested  the  federal  ju- 
dicial power  in  one  supreme  court  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  would  estab- 
lish. Tbe  Plrst  Judiciary  Act  provided  a  Su- 
preme Court  made  up  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
five  Associate  Justices.  Thirteen  district 
courts  were  created  with  jurisdiction  over 
nUnor  crimes,  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
admiralty  and  maritime  cases  and  tbe  power 
to  decide  other  Umited  categories  of  cases. 
These  courts  were  organized  into  three  cir- 
cuits, each  with  a  circuit  court  of  three 
judges  composed  of  one  district  judge  and 
two  Supreme  Court  Justices,  although  one 
Jiistice  was  sufficient  after  a  1793  amend- 
ment to  the  Act.  The  circuit  courts  had 
original  jurisdiction  over  all  serious  federal 
crimes,  as  well  as  civil  cases  where  the 
United  States  was  a  plaintiff,  an  alien  was  a 
party,  or  the  parties  in  the  case  were  citizens 
of  different  states.  There  was  no  general  fed- 
eral question  jtirisdiction  granted  to  either 
the  district  or  circuit  courts. 

Tbe  circuit  courts  also  bad  a  substantial 
range  of  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  dis- 
trict courts.  The  Supreme  Court  had  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  all  cases  decided  by 
the  lower  federal  courts  except  criminal  cases 
and  civil  cases  involving  less  than  $2,000.  It 
also  had  appellate  jurisdiction  over  state- 
court  judgments  where  federal  claims  had 
been  presented  and  rejected. 

In  1806,  the  size  of  the  Court  was  increased 
to  seven  and  in  1837  to  nine,  where  it  re- 
mained except  for  several  changes,  up  and 
down,  made  during  and  Immediatiely  after 
the  CivU  War.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
circuits  Increased  to  nine,  and  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  expanded,  but 
always  excepting  some  cases  In  which  no 
access  to  the  Court  was  provided.  As  the 
country  grew  so  did  litigation  and  the 
Court's  workload.  General  federal  question 
jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the  federal 
courts  in  1875.  Soon  thereafter  the  Court 
was  in  serious  trouble.  The  number  of  cases 
in  the  Court  almost  doubled  between  1870 
and  1880 — 636  to  1,212.  In  the  October  Term 
1890,  there  were  1,816  undecided  cases  on  the 
docket.  All  of  these  cases  were  there,  on  writ 
of  error  or  by  appeal,  and  each  of  them  called 
for  resolution  on  the  merits.  No  one  court 
could  perform  this  appellate  task.  As  one 
account  puts  It,  "the  chronically-deepening 
crisis  reached  the  point  of  universal  acknowl- 
edgment. But  action  was  paralyzed  by  seem- 
ingly Irreconcilable  differences  about  rem- 
edies." 

New  legislation  was  eventually  forthcom- 
ing. The  Court  of  Appeals  Act  of  1891  di- 
vided the  country  into  nine  circuits  (now 
eleven  counting  the  District  of  Columbia), 
and  provided  a  court  of  appeals  in  each  cir- 
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cult  with  jurisdiction  to  review  judgments 
of  the  federal  tfial  courts.  The  Act  also  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  discretionary  review  by 
certiorari.  In  Important  classes  of  cases,  de- 
cisions of  the  new  courts  of  appeals  were  to 
be  final  unless  the  Supreme  Court,  within 
its  informed  discretion,  chose  to  issue  a  writ 
of  certiorari  and  to  undertake  further  re- 
view. Aside  from  the  cases  in  these  catego- 
ries, appeal  from  judgments  of  the  courts 
of  appeals  lay  as  of  right;  and  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  from  trial  court  Judg- 
ments was  retained  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. There  was  also  appeal  as  of  right 
from  state  court  judgments  rejecting  federal 
claims. 

For  a  time,  the  remedy  was  adequate.  The 
new  regional  courts  did  provide  a  substantial 
shield,  and  discretionary  review  proved  use- 
ful in  screening  out  unfounded  appeals.  482 
new  cases  had  been  filed  in  the  1887  Term, 
623  in  1890.  With  the  new  Act,  the  figure 
dropped  to  275  in  1892. 

But  litigation  continued  to  gi-ow  with  the 
country.  Beginning  in  1903,  Congress  pro- 
■vlded  for  three-judge  courts,  with  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1910  and 
1913  substantially  expanded  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  courts.  In  1915  and  1916,  the  reach 
of  the  Court's  discretionary  jurisdiction  was 
extended,  and  the  provision  for  obligatory 
appeals  correspondingly  narrowed.  Neverthe- 
less, dociet  pressures  were  inexorable,  and 
in  the  early  1920's  the  Court  again  fell  be- 
hind In  Its  work. 

There  were  too  many  obligatory  appeals 
and  too  many  cases  that  warranted  review  on 
the  certiorari  list.  The  interval  between  fil- 
ing an  appeal,  or  the  grant  of  certiorari,  and 
decision  on  the  merits  came  to  exceed  twelve 
months.  It  was  clear  that  delay  'would  surely 
increase  absent  effective  steps  to  make  the 
appellate  system  work. 

The  solution  was  the  Judges  Bill  of  1925. 
approved  and  much  of  it  drafted  in  the  Court 
and  supported  before  Congressional  Commit- 
tees by  a  delegation  made  up  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  three  Justices.  The  testimony 
vTOs  that  the  appellate  system  was  not  only 
intolerably  confusing  but  that  too  many 
cases  not  deserving  further  review  were  being 
forced  on  the  Court.  Congress  ■was  presented 
with  the  proposition  that  after  decision  in 
a  trial  court  and  after  at  least  one  review  In 
federal  pr  state  appellate  court,  further  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  Should  be  per- 
mitted only  where  issues  of  federal  law  im- 
portant to  the  country  were  involved  or 
where  further  review  •was  essential  to  resolve 
conflicts  between  lower  courts  on  questions 
of  federal  constitutional  or  statutory  lav., 
which,  by  definition,  was  to  be  equally  and 
uniformly  applicable  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Absent  these  qualifications,  one 
trial  and  one  appellate  review  were  enough: 
and  the  Court  should  be  given  broad  powei-s 
itself  to  determine  which  cases  merited  re- 
view. Congress,  embracing  this  approach, 
passed  the  Judges  Bill  and  made  review  of  all 
but  rather  narrow  categories  of  cases  discre- 
tionary with  the  Court.  There  were  still  ap- 
peals as  of  right  from  three-judge  courts 
and  from  certain  decisions  of  state  courts: 
but  obligatory  appeals  were  so  confined  that 
by  the  simple  device  of  denying  certiorari  in 
an  Increasingly  large  percentage  of  cases 
presented  to  it.  the  Coiu-t  became  current  In 
its  work  and  has  remained  so  today.  Except 
in  unusual  circumstances  having  little  or  no 
relation  to  docket  pressures,  there  Is  little 
delay  in  deciding  any  case  granted  plenary 
review  by  the  Court.  Tliere  is  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  the 
Coiu-t  is  reasonably  current  in  deciding  which 
cases  to  take  and  in  resolving  those  cases  it 
has  chosen  to  decide.  But  tliis  ol>servation 
leaves  unanswered  the  question  which  is  the 
focus  of  the  two  study  committees,  namely, 
whether  the  Court  can  or  does  hear  all  the 
cases  that  should  be  reviewed  and  authorl- 
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tatively  decided  If  the  federal  law  Is  to  sur- 
vive In  the  form  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

FVom  *he  very  outset  of  the  govermneiit. 
aud  particularly  since  1891  when  the  Courts 
of  Appeals  were  created,  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  country  was  that  It  was  not 
essential  that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  re^-iew 
every  federal  question  presented  to  it  by  a 
disappointed  litigant.  And  in  1925,  tlie  deci- 
sion was  that  Supreme  Court  review  be  re- 
served for  matters  of  law  of  substantial  sig- 
nificance to  the  nation  or  to  maintaining 
the  supremacy  and  equality  of  the  federal 
law  throughout  the  union. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  exteusioii  of  dis- 
creflonary  review  in  1916  and  1925  did  not 
then  threaten  the  existence  of  a  cohereu: 
body  of  federal  law.  Hindsight  indicates  thar 
four  Justices  would  vote  to  give  plenary  re- 
view to  enough  cases  to  ensure  a  credible, 
and  creditable,  body  of  federal  law.  Tlie 
question  we  now  liave  is  whether  this  is  stil! 
the  case.  Discretionary  review  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  survival  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
it  plainly  does  not  answer  the  issue  no-v 
posed;  can  and  does  the  Supreme  Court  grant 
and  decide  sufficient  cases  to  maintain  the 
federal  law  as  a  rational  and  cohereii'. 
system? 

The  dockets  of  all  our  courts,  state  aud 
federal,  trial  aud  appellate,  hare  grown  rap- 
idly over  the  last  few  decades.  The  increase 
In  Supreme  Coiwt  filings  was  not  particu- 
larly Impressive  until  the  1950's— 983  new 
filings  in  1935  and  1.234  in  1051  But  new 
cases  have  trebled  since  1951—2.185  In  1961. 
and  3.643,  3,741,  4,186  and  3.659  in  1971,  1972 
1973  and  1974,  respectively.  For  present  pur- 
poses, however,  the  Interestiug  and  crucial 
fact  is  that  the  number  of  issues  In  which 
the  Court  has  granted  and  heard  oral  argu- 
ment and  written  full  appellate  opinions  has 
not  nearly  l-iepi  pace  with  the  growth  in  the 
docket. 

In  tlie  ten-year  period  of  1937  throut^li 
1946,  there  was  an  average  of  142  signed 
opinions  for  the  Court  each  term.  That  aver- 
age was  down  to  101  during  the  24  yeai-s  from 
1947  through  1970.  During  the  last  four 
terms  the  Court  has  issued  an  average  of  133 
signed  opinions  each  year.  However  the  fig- 
ures are  looked  at.  the  number  of  cases  taken 
and  decided  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to 
the  Court's  docket.  The  Cotirt  is  hearing  and 
deciding  a  constantly  decrea.sing  proportion 
of  the  cases  presented  to  It.  Just  as  clearly, 
there  are  finite  limits  to  the  volume  of  cases 
the  Court  can  decide,  and.  as  is  very  likely, 
that  limit  Ixas  now  been  reached.  I  doubt 
seriously  that  the  Court  should  attempt  to 
give  plenary  consideration  to  and  decide  the 
merits  of  more  than  15fr-200  cases  each  term 
Our  present  argument  docket  is  within  that 
range.  . 

Insulating  cases  or  categories  of  ca&<«rTroiii 
appellate  review  in  the  Court  has  al^ys  been 
a  bone  of  contention.  The  major  issue  In  the 
lS90's  was  whether  appellate  capacity  should 
be  increased  or  Supreme  Coiurt  review  effec- 
tively restricted.  The  country  followed  both 
courses  at  that  time,  creating  new  appellate 
coturts  but  also  in  effect  restricting  review 
by  providing  the  Court  with  a  wide  measure 
of  discretion. 

In  the  1930  s,  one  of  the  complaints  leveled 
at  the  Court  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
that  under  the  system  created  by  the  1925 
legislation,  the  Court  was  unable  to  review  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases.  In  a  1937  message 
to  Congress,  the  President  complained  about 
llie  Court  and  among  other  things  inquired 
whether  "full  justice  is  achieved  when  a 
court  is  forced  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  with  its  business  to  decline,  without 
even  an  explanation,  to  bear  87  percent  of 
the  cases  presented  to  It  by  private  litigants.' 

The  Court's  response,  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Whe^er.  said  that  the  Court  was  fully 
abreast  of  its  work  and  went  on  to  address 
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directly  the  issue  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
appellate  system  to  perform  its  task: 

"Under  our  Federal  system,  when  litigants 
have  had  their  cases  heard  In  the  courts  of 
first  instance,  and  the  trier  of  the  facts,  Jiu-y 
or  Judge,  as  the  case  may  require,  has  spoken 
and  the  case  on  the  facts  and  law  has  been 
decided,  and  when  the  dissatisfied  party  has 
been  accorded  an  appeal  to  tlie  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  the  litigants,  so  far  as  mere 
private  interests  are  concerned,  have  had 
llieir  tiay  in  court.  If  further  review  is  to  be 
had  by  the  Supreme  Court  it  must  be  be- 
cause of  the  public  interest  in  the  questions 
m vol',  eel  That  review.  fc>r  example,  should 
be  fc:'  (he  purpose  of  resolving  conflicts  in 
judi<  ial  decisions  between  different  circuit 
covins  t'i  appeals  or  between  circuit  courts 
of  apptiils  and  State  court-s  where  tl^e  ques- 
tion is  one  of  Slate  la*';  or  for  the  purpose 
of  deteisnining  constitutional  questions  or 
settling  the  intetpretatlon  of  statutes:  or 
because  of  the  importance  oi  tlie  questions 
of  lav  that  uie  Involved.  Review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  thus  in  the  Interest  of  the 
law.  it-i  appropriate  expedition  and  enforce- 
ment not  la  tlie  mere  uiieiest  of  t.ie  llti- 
gant-s   ■ 

The  Court  said  that  nc  sin.;;p  court  could 
or  should  decide  all  oases  that  litigants  might 
want  to  bring  to  It.  The  Court  v.-ent  on  to 
say.  and  I  quote- 

"I  think  that  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  about 
60  percent  of  the  application-  for  certiorari 
are  wholly  without  merit  !>nd  ought  never  to 
have  been  made  There  are  probably  about  20 
percent  or  so  In  addition  wh.lch  hare  a  fair 
degree  of  plausibility  but  which  fail  to  sur- 
vive critical  examination  The  remainder. 
falling  short.  /  believe,  or  -0  percent,  ahoiv 
s%ib.''tantial  groundi  and  ari-  pranled.  I  think 
It  i"  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
that  If  any  error  Is  made  in  dealing  with 
these  application-,  it  is  on  the  side  .>f  liberal- 
ity .  "  (Emphasis  added  i 

The  Court  no  longer  can  oi  dot.-  review  20 
percent  of  the  cases  presented  to  it  My  own 
observation  Is  that  In  the  last  three  terms  we 
gave  p'.eiia:y  review  to  approximately  8  per- 
cent ol  all  case.-  on  the  reguiar  anpellate 
docket  that  were  acted  upon  at  the  Initial 
stage  or  KiantUifc'  or  denying  reviiiw.  but  only 
1  percent  or  less  of  the  case.s  on  the  mis- 
cellaneous or  unpaid  docket.  Overall,  plenary 
consideration  wa.s  given  to  only  4'a  percent 
of  all  cases.  Anotlier  6  or  7  percent  on  the 
paid  docket,  however,  and  another  1  or  2 
percent  on  the  unpaid  docket  were  sura- 
ma.  ily  reversed,  affirmed  or  vaca'ed  without 
argument  and  without  opinion. 

The  Issue  emerging  from  these  figures  is 
whetlier.  as  initial  filings  grow  but  the 
Court's  intake  cannot  be  expected  to  exceed 
160-175  cases,  the  appellate  function  antic- 
ipated by  the  Constitution  and  controlling 
statutes  Is  being  adequately  performed. 

Short  of  amendment  or  revision  by  com- 
petent auhority,  the  Court  is  the  final  ex- 
positor of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  federal 
statutes  when  they  are  presented  to  It  for 
interpretation.  The  assumption  is  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  national  document  binding 
and  having  a  uniform  impact  on  all  public 
officials.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  acts 
of  Congress  should  have  an  even-handed 
nationwide  effect.  The  Supreme  Court  is  now 
the  only  court  whose  decisions  on  Issues  of 
federal  law  are  exptected  to  be  followed  coun- 
trywide, and  it  is  thus  upoi:  this  Court  that 
the  legal  profession,  lawyers  aiid  clients,  as 
well  as  the  public,  are  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent to  assure  an  internally  consistent 
and  rational  body  of  federal  statutory  and 
constitutional  law  This  Is  the  Court  ulti- 
mately res[x>nsible  for  maintaining  the 
bouiidaries  between  the  •■arious  organs  of 
the  federal  government,  as  well  as  between 
state  and  federal  power.  It  must  also  accept 
responsibility  for  interpreting  and  enforcing 
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the  BUI  of  Rights  and  other  constitutional 
limits  on  the  exercise  of  the  various  powers 
of  state  and  federal  governments. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
courts  In  the  land  are  bound  by  the  lederal 
law  and  that  with  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
federal  law  In  our  lifetime,  all  courts  are 
busily  engaged  in  construing  the  federal  Con- 
bi,iiution  -  nd  federal  statutes.  With  the  ex- 
plosion in  federal  question  litigation,  but 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  docket  necessarily 
limited,  the  opportunities  for  disparate 
views  among  courts  have  multiplied,  as  has 
the  number  of  unsettled  questions  under  far- 
reaching  regulatory  statutes. 

As  I  have  said,  two  study  groups  have  no.\ 
concluded  that  the  Supreme  Court  no  longer 
has  the  capacity  to  perform  the  task  of  har- 
monizing and  overseeing  enforcement  of  the 
federal  law.  The  Freund  Committee,  chaired 
by  Paul  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Included  two  other  very  prominent  educators 
and  tliree  equally  qualified  practitioners.  Its 
stark  conclusion  was  this: 

"The  statistics  of  the  Court's  current  work- 
load, both  in  absolute  terms  and  in  the 
moiinting  trend,  are  Impressive  evidence  that 
tlie  conditions  essential  for  the  performance 
of  the  Court's  mission  do  not  exist.  For  an 
ordinary  appellate  court  the  burgeoning  vol- 
ume of  cases  would  be  a  staggering  burden 
for  the  Supreme  Court  the  pressures  of  the 
docket  are  incompatible  with  the  appropriate 
fulfillment  of  Its  historic  and  essentia; 
functions." 

Tlie  congre.—ionaily  created  Commission  o;i 
Federal  Appellate  Court  Revision  was  made 
up  of  four  senators,  four  representatives, 
three  federal  Judge*:,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  two  very  ex- 
perienced practitioners  and  two  educator*, 
including  Herbert  Wechsler,  who,  if  not  the 
most  knowledgeable  scholar  about  the  fed- 
eral court  system,  is  certainly  one  of  a  tiny 
group  with  such  unusual  exper'ence  and  in- 
sight. The  Commission  arrived  at  a  very  simi- 
lar conclusion — that  present  appellate  ar- 
rangements leave  tmresolved  too  many  con- 
flicting decisions  and  too  many  unsettled 
questions  of  federal  law — "that  at  some  poin^ 
the  percentage  of  cases  accorded  review  wili 
have  dipped  below  the  minimum  necessary 
for  --ffective  monitoring  of  the  nation's  courts 
on  Issues  of  federal  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional law"  and  that  this  point  has  now 
been  reached. 

The  Comml.sslr.n's  recommended  solution 
is  a  new  Article  III  court  of  seven  Judges,  who 
win  sit  en  banc  and  decide  cases  coming  to 
them  from  two  sources.  First  Is  the  so-called 
reference  Jurisdiction  over  cases  referred  by 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  Appeal  or  certiorari 
fom  all  Judgments  of  the  courts  of  appeals 
and  state  courts  v.ould  continue  to  lie  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court  as  Is  presently 
the  case:  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Court 
wotild  Immediately  select  and  decide  an  ap- 
propriate number  of  important  cases  as  it 
now  does.  All  cases  which  It  does  not  Itself 
choose  to  decide  and  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  denied  or  dismissed,  however,  the 
Court  would  be  authorized  to  refer  to  the 
new  court:  and  the  new  court  would  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  Its  docket  from  among  that 
large  number  of  cases.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court 
could  direct  that  specified  cases  actually  be 
decided  by  the  new  court  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  Itself  finally  deny  review 
of  any  case  without  referring  It  to  the  new 
court. 

The  Commission  al.so  recommends  that  the 
present  Courts  of  Appeals  be  authorized  to 
withhold  Judgment  in  any  case  aud  to  trans- 
fer the  case  to  the  new  national  court  of 
appeals.  Transfer  would  be  upon  motion  or 
tipon  the  court's  own  initiative.  The  new 
court  would  not  be  required  to  accept  a  case 
but  could  return  it  to  the  transferring  olr- 
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cult  which  would  then  be  required  to  decide 
it  In  the  usual  way. 

The  Oonunission  thus  rec(»umends  the 
creation  of  a  new  court  with  a  national  Juris- 
diction and  with  the  capacity  autborltatlv<My 
to  decide  160  to  200  cases  that  are  not  now 
being  decided  In  the  federal  system,  caoes 
that  would  be  selected  by  the  Suj;H«me  Court 
or  by  the  new  court  Itself,  or  to  a  more 
limited  extent  by  courts  of  i^peals. 

Under  this  proposal,  litigants  would  face 
no  more  barriers  or  delay  to  Supreme  Court 
review  than  they  face  at  the  present  time. 
Presumably,  all  cases  which  the  Court  has 
the  time  and  energy  to  decide  would  be  taken 
aud  immediately  decided  In  the  \isual  way. 
The  Court's  control  over  its  own  docket 
would  not  be  disturbed,  nor  would  its  au- 
thority to  prevent  certain  cases  from  being 
decided.  In  addition  to  its  present  powers, 
however,  it  could  select  for  decision  another 
150  or  200.' cases  for  the  national  court  of 
appeals  to  decide:  or,  if  that  task  proved 
too  burdensome,  it  could  permit  the  new 
court  its^f  to  select  all  or  part  of  Its  own 
workloa().  As  to  these  cases,  there  would  be 
no  more  delay  than  if  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself,  vifere  to  take  aud  decide  these  issues. 

According  to  the  Commission,  and  others, 
there  wtould  be  two  principal  benefits  from 
the  ne^  court.  First,  it  Is  asserted  that  a 
substaiftial  number  of  conflicts  between  the 
courts  6f  appeals,  between  courts  of  appeals 
ana-s,gtBte  courts  or  between  state  courts 
themselves  are  not  now  being  resolved  and 
that  the  proposed  court  would  provide  an 
authoritative  mechanism  for  resolving  these 
confiicts.  Second,  wholly  aside  from  actual  or 
Impending  conflicts,  the  new  court  could  pro- 
vide authoritative  answers  to  many  emerg- 
ing questions  under  new  federal  regula- 
tory statutes  which  should  be  decided  at  an 
early  date  but  which,  because  of  docket  pres- 
sures, would  not  soon  be  resolved  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Plainly  enough,  the  suggested  new  court  Is 
designed  to  improve  the  federal  law  rather 
than  to  ease  the  burdens  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Concern  for  the  new  court's  docket 
might  indeed  be  a  substantial  additional 
burden  for  every  Justice.  The  reality  never- 
theless is  the-fivipreme  Court  can  take  care  of 
Itself  through  its  discretionary  jurisdiction, 
and  need  not  assume  burdens  that  It  can- 
not discharge.  The  Commission,  It  seems  to 
me,  has  correctly  Identified  the  real  issue  as 
the  state  of  the  federal  law  rather  than 
whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  Is  over- 
worked. 

The  case  for  the  national  court  of  appeals 
thus  comes  down  to  sophisticated,  but  real- 
istic. Judgment  as  to  whether  additional 
appellate  capacity  Is  needed  In  the  federal 
system.  Surely,  change  should  not  be  made 
merely  for  the  sake  of  change;  and  revisions 
m  the  system  should  occur  only  In  response 
to  demonstrated  shortccHnlngs  In  present 
arrangements.  There  are  also  va^ous  other 
proposals  that  warrant  some  o(ra8lderation. 
This  is  a  decision  which  Congress  must  make; 
but  It  Is  one  In  which  the  bar  and  those 
who  use  the  system,  as  well  as  the  public 
generally,   should   also  actively  participate. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  This  Is  serious  business;  and 
It  would  be  our  great  good  fortune  If  It 
turned  out  there  is  no  problem  at  all  or.  If 
the  problem  really  exists,  It  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Major  surgery  such  as  the  Commis- 
sion reconunends  should  be  undertaken  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
only  then  If  the  Informed  Judgment  Is  that 
the  state  of  the  federal  law  requires  sub- 
stantial change. 

Fortunately,  the  issue  Is  now  on  the  table 
for  all  to  consider.  Legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed and  the  formal  machinery  of  Congress 
will  now  be  utilized  to  focus  the  country's 
best  thinking  on  the  situation.  This  process 
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s  the  best  our  systou  permits;  and  we  shall 
live  with  the  outcome,  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  problem  is  youra.  perhaps  more  than 
mine  and  I  leave  It  with  you. 


ROBERT  HAYDEN,  THE  NEW  CON- 
SULTANT IN  POETRY,  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF   MICHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
know  that  we  have  a  national  treasure 
at  our  doorstep  in  the  Librarj'  of  Con- 
gress. 

Having  recently  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  I 
have  had  a  special  opportunity  to  see  at 
first  hand  the  variety  and  the  depth  of 
the  Library's  collections  and  programs. 

One  of  the  foremost  aspects  of  the 
Librai-y  is  its  poetry  program,  headed  by 
a  consultant  in  poetry,  begim  in  1937. 

In  the  course  of  four  decades  some  of 
America's  great  poets — Robert  Frost, 
James  Dickey,  Robert  Penn  'Warren, 
Allen  Tate,  and  others — have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  program. 

The  consultant  serves  for  1  or  2  years. 
His  many  duties  include  advising  the 
Library  on  improving  its  literature  col- 
lection, assisting  in  acquisition  of  im- 
portant books  and  manuscripts,  arrang- 
ing for  reading  by  noted  poets,  recording 
them,  and  reading  his  own  works. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  new 
Consultant  in  Poetry,  beginning  this  au- 
tumn, will  be  a  Detroiter,  Robert  Hayden. 
Mr.  Hayden  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  formerly 
taught  at  Fisk  University. 

An  excellent  sketch  of  Hayden,  the 
man  and  poet,  appeared  in  the  March  21, 
1976,  Washington  Post. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  Hollie  I.  West's  "Plaudits  at 
Last  for  a  'Poet  in  Perfect  Pitch,'  "  is  set 
forth  below: 

PuiinjiTS  AT  Last   for   a   "Poet   in   Perfect 

PrrcH" 
"Reclaim  now,  now  renew  the  vision  of 
a  human  world  where  godliness 
is  possible  and  man 

is  neither  gook  nigger  honkey  wop  nor  kike 
but  man  permitted  to  be  man." 
(Prom  "Words  in  the  Mourning  Time"  by 
Robert  Hayden.) 

(By  Hollie  I.  West) 
When  Robert  Hayden  closed  a  poetry  read- 
ing at  the  Library  of  Congress  recently,  Coo- 
lidge  Auditorium  reverberated  with  crisp 
ovation.  The  s^plause  fell  In  sudden  contrast 
to  the  graceful  contours  and  lyrical  rhythms 
of  his  verse  and  unassuming  delivery. 

The  reception  was  Just  as  resounding  as 
that  given  his  two  more  demonstrative  fel- 
low poets  on  the  program — Gwendolyn 
Brooks  and  Michael  Harper.  And  the  cheer- 
ing grew  louder  when  it  was  announced  that 
Hayden,  professor  of  Elngllsh  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  had  been  appointed  con- 
sultant In  poetry  to  the  library  for  1976-77. 
He  reacted  with  owl-like  calm,  acknowl- 
edging the  ovation  with  a  slight  nod.  That's 
the  way  62-year-old  Robert  Hayden  is,  a  man 
of  great  reserve  and  understatement.   He's 
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also  imderrated  and  under-recognized  as  a 
poet,  admired  In  Bom6  drdeB  and  put  down 
in  othSTB  for  not  luving  enough  racial  con- 
sciousness. I 

Greater  honor  ha4>come  to  him  recently. 
He  was  elected  as  the  1976  fellow  of  the 
Academy  of  American  Poets  for  "distin- 
guished poetic  achievement."  He  received 
a  910,000  stipend  and  will  deliver  a  reading 
to  the  academy  in  New  York  In  the  fall. 

His  peers  afford  him  generous  respect. 
Michael  Harper,  professor  of  English  at 
Brown  and  a  poet,  says  "Hayden  is  the  poet 
of  perfect  pitch." 

Roy  Harvey  Pearce,  professor  of  American 
literature  at  the  University  of  California  at 
La  JoUa  aud  author  of  "The  Continuity  of 
American  Poetry,"  said :  "One  says  of  Hayden 
that  he  is  a  first-rate  poet.  He's  a  black  poet 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  themes  of  liis 
poetry  involve  himself." 

Hayden  doesn't  consider  himself  a  spoke.s- 
man  for  black  causes,  which  may  account,  in 
part,  for  his  relative  obscuj"ity. 

Although  Hayden  stands  firm  on  being  a 
poet  who  writes  on  an  array  of  subjects,  he  s 
stUl  occasionally  criticized  for  not  being  a 
"race  man."  He  says:  "There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  quite  so  much  antagonism  as  there  was 
in  the  '60s.  I  think  people  who  are  critical 
of  my  position  simply  haven't  read  the  work. 
I've  never  tr^ed  to  be  anything  but  what  I 
was. 

"I've  always  been  aware  of  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation we  live  in  the  United  States.  My  work 
reflects  it.  I  grew  up  in  the  slums  of  Detroit. 
In  my  first  book,  'Heart-Shapie  in  the  Dust.' 
vhlch  was  p-i  ■  lished  way  back  in  1940,  there 
is  the  usual  kind  of  rhetoric. 

"I  wrote  poems  that  dealt  directly  with 
the  racial  situation.  That's  not  the  only  thing 
I'm  concerned  about.  I'm  alive  in  my  time — 
alive  in  the  world.  I  respond  to  everything 
around  me.  I  have  my  own  Inner  personal 
struggles  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
race,  that  are  existential,  you  might  say." 

Through  unusually  thick  glasses  (without 
them  he  would  have  practically  no  sight). 
Hayden  looks  unbllnklngly  at  the  question- 
ing reporter.  His  long-tapered  fingers  move 
with  the  vigor  of  his  former  violin-playing 
days. 

He  continues:  "There  is  a  tendency  to 
regiment  Afro-American  artists  and  to  feel 
that  they  should  all  say  the  same  thing,  that 
they  should  all  take  the  same  thing.  But  we 
are  as  complex  and  as  various  as  any  other 
pet^le." 

Hayden's  broad  interest  can  be  detected 
quickly  from  a  reading  of  his  work.  Some  of 
the  titles  Include:  "Butterfly  Piece,"  "The 
Night-Blooming  Ceretis,"  "Electrical  Storm." 
"Homage  to  the  Empress  of  the  Blues,"  "Ko- 
dachrome  of  the  Island,"  "The  Ballad  of  Nat 
Turner." 

The  poet  has  a  partclular  Eif&nity  for  writ- 
ing about  technology — astronauts,  'UPO's,  the 
Redstone  Arsenal.  "I'm  intensely  interested 
in  those  things,"  he  explains.  "I  don't  know 
much  about  the  technology  of  It.  There's 
something  In  them  that  stimulates  me  poeti- 
cally. There's  the  quality  of  unknown  and 
the  strange.  I  think  so — maybe  this  is  sim- 
plistic— that  I'm  very  much  aware  of  my 
times  and  I  want  to  use  the  materials  and 
the  images  that  those  activities  involve." 

Hayden  says  that  it  Is  difficult  to  make 
poetry  out  of  themes  that  don't  seem  poetic 
but  that  his  starting  point  Is  usually  an  emo- 
tional reaction. 

"When  I  saw  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  I  was 
somewhat  appalled  by  the  potential  for  de- 
struction, and  that  led  me  to  try  to  write 
the  poem.  I  felt  very  strongly  as  I  watched 
Apollo  17,  and  it  was  the  strong  feeling  I  had 
about  the  sense  of  emptiness  while  the  astro- 
nauts were  doing  something  very  spectacu- 
lar. But  what  did  it  mean  in  human  terms?" 

The  broad  range  of  subjects  in  Hayden's 
work  has  attracted  a  variety  of  poetry  con- 
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noisseun.  In  revleiring  tbe  poet's  recently 
published  t>ook,  "Angle  at  Aaoent,"  Mlebnel 
Harper,  a  poet  In  hte  Ute  SOe.  wrote:  "Bay- 
den  has  always  been  a  symbolist  poet  strog- 
gling  with  historical  fact,  his  rigorous  por- 
traits of  people  and  places  providing  the  syn- 
aptic leap  into  the  interior  landscape  of  the 
soul,  where  prayer  for  Illumination  and  per- 
fection are  focused  on  the  oneness  of  man- 
kind." 

Roy  Harvey  Pearce,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  20th-century  American  poetry. 
added:  "There's  a  kind  of  intelligence  about 
his  (Hayden's)  work  that  I  particularly  ad- 
mire, the  studied  understanding  of  experi- 
ences, the  control  of  strong  emotional  drives. 
He '9  a  very  sophisticated  poet  formally. 

"It's  an  exciting  kind  of  appointment  to 
be  made  (Hayden  to  the  position).  It  mav 
be  a  sign  that  the  Library  of  Congress  Is 
going  beyond — and  I  don't  like  this  term — 
the  establishment  It's  important  that  he'- 
black.  But  lie's  a  |>oet  wlio  happens  to  be 
black   " 

As  a  child  of  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Haydei; 
.says  he  grew  up  under  the  Influence  of 
Countee  Cullen.  Langston  Hughes.  Jean 
Toomer.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Stephen 
Spender  and  W.  H.  Auden.  In  the  work  of 
Millay,  Toomer.  Hughes  and  CuUen  Is  the 
Interplay  of  the  separate  curre'nts  of  tradi- 
tionalism, free-verse  and  syml)ollsm.  Auden 
and  Spender's  work  of  that  period  is  marked 
by  the  Imagery  of  the  l93Us — strikes,  revo- 
lution, war,  conspiracy,  leftist  politics. 

Hayden  studied  with  Auden  and  credits 
him  with  significant  Influence.  "I  got  a  hold 
of  his  books  in  the  late  '30e  and  was  baflled 
by  them  as  we  all  were,"  the  poet  recalls.  "At 
that  time  he  was  writing  in  a  rather  opaque 
manner  and  it  was  hard  to  get  through  It. 
But  we  kept  on  reading  Auden  and  I  think 
he  was  a  real  Influence  on  poets  of  my  gen- 
eration-— he  and  Stephen  Spender." 

Auden  and  Hayden  read  their  work  on  the 
same  program  at  Columbia  University  about 
two  years  before  the  older  poet  died.  "I 
treasure  the  memory  of  that,"  says  Hayden 
"I  loved  him  as  a  person,  though  I  didn't 
see  him  that  often.  I  didn't  feel  intimate 
with  him.  I  don't  think  most  of  us  would 
have  ever  felt  Intimate  with  W.  H.  Auden. 
I  knew  that  I  had  his  good  will.  He  liked 
some  of  my  poetry.  He  liked  'Witch  Doctor' 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  remember  when  we 
read  at  Columbia  that  evening,  I  read  'Witch 
Doctor'  for  him." 

The  poem,  according  to  Howard  Univer- 
sity English  Prof.  Arthur  P.  Davis  depicts 
an  "abstracted  version  of  all  the  religion.'^ 
charlatans" — from  ghettoes  to  Beverly  Hills 
and  white  commimes.  Part  of  "Witch  Doctor  " 
reads: 

"He  dines  alone  surrounded  by  reflections 
of  himself.  Then  after  sleep  and  benzedrine 
descends  the  Clnquecento  stair  his  magic 
wTought  from  hypochondria  of  the  well-to- 
do  and  nagging  deathwlsh  of  the  poor;  Swirls 
on  smiling  genuflections  of  his  liveried 
chauffeur  Into  a  crested  lilac  limousine.  The 
Cynosure  of  mousey  neighbors  tittering  be- 
hind Venetian  blinds  and  half  afraid  of  him 
and  half  admiring  his  outrageous  flair." 

Part  of  Hayden's  literary  inspiration,  he 
says,  came  from  his  mother,  whom  he  ex- 
plains was  lively.  Imaginative  and  Ijeautlful. 
She  was  not  well  educated  but  encouraged 
his  Interest  In  books.  She  did  this  even 
though  they  lived  apart  following  her  sep- 
aration from  the  father. 

Hayden  was  adopted  by  foster  parents — 
the  Haydens,  who  also  encouraged  the  young 
man's  bookish  bent.  They  were  poor  (Pa  Hay- 
den drove  a  coal  wagon)  and  suffered  like 
m.any  others  daring  the  Depression.  But  the 
devotion  to  education  for  their  adopted  son 
was  dogged. 

'■EverjflKxly  In  the  neighborhood  was  con- 
cerned about  my  going  to  college  and  would 
help  me  In  vulotu   ways,"  he  recalls.  "A 
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quarter  here.  50  cents  there.  I  have  a  great 
love  for  all  those  people." 

The  Hayden  household  was  frequently 
tense,  says  the  poet,  because  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  young  man's  affection.  The 
Haydens  loved  their  foster  child  and  wanted 
reciprocal  showings  of  tenderness.  Arguments 
frequently  erupted  when  his  natural  mother 
visited  him. 

After  receiving  a  B.A,  from  Weyne  State 
University,  an  MA  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  a  teaching  fellowship  at  the 
latter.  Hayden  taught  at  i-^lsk  University  for 
23  years.  His  students  at  Fisk  included  writ- 
ers LoiH.e  Elder.  Julius  Lester.  'William  Dem- 
by,  Norman  l.oftls  a:ul  theologian  S  Eric 
Lincoln 

Lester  has  >vrUteu  that  when  he  entered 
Flsk  in  1966,  Hayden  was.  reg.^rded  as  Just 
another  English  instructor  but  that  he  con- 
tinued to  believe  In  hlm.self  and  hLs  work. 
The  poet  returned  to  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  19G9.  v.here  he  teaches  creative  writ- 
ing, a  sophomore  Introductory  course  to  po- 
etry and  Ills  students  doing  iudependeiu 
study    with   him 

Hayden's  duties  at  the  Llbrarv  of  Con- 
gress, as  the  24th  consultant  in  poetry  since 
the  position  was  created  In  1936,  will  be  to 
assist  with  the  library's  various  poetry  pro- 
grams, including  the  selection  of  poets  In- 
vited to  record  iheir  work  for  the  poetry 
archives. 

He  is  scheduled  to  replice  outgoing  con.sul- 
tant  Stanley  Kunitz  In  September.  While 
part  of  the  poetry  program  for  the  coming 
vear  has  already  been  mapped  out.  Hayden 
says  he'd  like  to  bring  poets  of  diverse  back- 
grounds—American  Indian.  African.  Chicane. 
Asian-American — to  the  library  for  readings. 

'I'd  like  to  do  something  that  would  bring 
poets  of  different  races  and  different  back- 
grounds together  .  .  .  "and  emphasize  the 
heritage  that  all  of  us  share  who  are  living 
in  America  regardless  of  rni-e  or  national 
origin." 
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HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1976 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  with  so 
many  proposals  that  come  before  this 
House  under  the  label  of  "reform,"  the 
proposed  reform  of  the  Hatch  Act  to 
allow  political  activity  by  Federal  em- 
ployees wUl  have  more  harmful  conse- 
queiices  than  good  ones. 

Mr.  Peter  Jay  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
is  a  very  preceptive  writer.  I  offer  this 
article  for  the  attention  of  the  House: 

Downing  the  Hatch  for  the  AFL-CIO 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

The  curi-ent  debate  in  Congress  over  the 
future  of  the  37-year-old  Hatch  Act.  which 
restricts  the  political  activities  of  federal 
employees,  shovild  have  done  a  lot  to  sepa- 
rate politics  from  principles.  Unfortunately, 
about  all  it  did  was  separate  Democrats 
from  Republicans 

At  the  heart  of  the  deban'  is  a  bill,  fu- 
riously lobbied  by  the  AFL-CIO.  to  "reform" 
the  Hatch  Act.  "Reform  "  in  this  case  Is  tan- 
tamount to  evisceration  under  the  guise  of 
ending  "second-class  citizenship"  for  federal 
worlcers,  the  bUl  would  hopelessly  politicize 
the  2.8  million-member  federal  clvU  service. 
It  has  already  pased  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, In  slightly  different  form,  -ind  is  likely 
to  be  vetoed  by  President  Ford. 


The  President  probably  has  the  votes  to 
sustain  a  veto.  If  he  does  not,  then  federal 
employees  will  soon  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
a  number  of  activities  from  which  they  are 
now  prohibited.  Including  running  for  parti- 
san offices,  soliciting  money  and  votes  for 
political  candidates  (though  not,  theoretical- 
ly, while  on  the  Job),  managing  election 
campaigns  and  endorsing  political  candi- 
dates. 

Do  you  remember  liow  Governor  Mandel 
financed  his  1970  and  1974  election  cam- 
paigns? He  did  It  by.  among  other  things. 
shaking  down  the  state  government.  If  yovi 
liked  your  Job.  you  bought  tickets  to  the 
fundraislng  dinner  Simple  as  that.  Congress 
now  proposes  to  Institutionalize  this  sort  of 
bureaucratic  shakedown  on  the  national  lev- 
el. When  they  start  talking  about  reforms 
like  this,  ho'd  tjght  to  your  valuables:  soon 
they'll  be  distributing  walking-around  mon- 
ey  through   the   Social   Security   system. 

It  Is  Ironii"  the  way  the  lines  m  the  current 
debate  have  been  drawn.  The  "reformers"  of 
the  Hatch  Act  are  almost  entirely  Demo- 
crats, thoufih  the  Act  Itself  was  one  of  the 
most  durable  reform  achievements  of  the 
New    Deal . 

In  most  polls,  federal  workers  have  indi- 
cated a  preference  'or  leaving  the  law  more 
or  less  as  it  is.  Rather  than  an  infringement 
on  their  rights  as  citizens,  it  is  an  important 
protection,  and  recognized  as  such.  It  Is  a 
buffer — often  breached,  as  by  the  Enemies 
List  compilers  of  the  Watergate  White 
House,  but  a  buffer  nevertheless- -against 
political    Interference. 

Now.  despite  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  committee  that  the  Hatch 
Act  be  strengthened  to  guard  against  new 
outbreaks  of  Colsonitls.  many  of  those  who 
were  most  horrified  by  Watergate  are  leaping 
to  do  quite  the  opposite.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rights  of  federal  workers,  who 
under  the  existing  law  are  already  permitted 
a  considerable  amount  of  both  pai'tisan  and 
nonpartisan  political  activity.  It  has  to  do 
with  union  money,  and  union  Influence. 

John  McCart,  the  AFL-CIO's  director  of  its 
public  employee  department,  was  happily 
candid  about  the  hill.  "I  suppose  that  to  the 
extent  we  make  our  people  more  aware  of 
the  political  process,  you  could  say  we  could 
acquire  more  political  clout,"  he  said.  "But 
what's  wrong  with  that?  Our  union's  whole 
history  is  related  to  politics." 

Not  all  Democrats  backed  the  bill,  but  the 
exceptions  were  few  and  far  between.  One  of 
them  was  the  sharp  young  liberal  representa- 
tive from  Brooklyn,  Elizabeth  Holtzman. 

"If  there  is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  Watergate,  it  is  that  we  must 
strive  to  reduce,  rather  than  increase,  politi- 
cal influence  In  the  federal  law  enforcement 
and  Investigative  agencies, "  she  said.  "This 
bill  would.  Instead,  authorize  and  Invite  the 
politicizing  of  the  Justice  Department,  FBI, 
U.S.  attorneys'  offices.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, (and)  the  CIA,  National  Security  Agency 
and  Defense  Intelligence  Agency." 

In  Maryland,  both  Senators  Mathias  and 
Beall  opposed  the  bill  and  spoke  against  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  So  did  Gilbert  Oude, 
the  Republican  congressman  who  represents 
the  bureaucratic  master  bedroom  of  Wash- 
ington, Montgomery  county.  (Labor  has  usu- 
ally been  able  to  count  on  Mr.  Gude  in  tiie 
past,  but  he  is  retiring  this  term.) 

The  major  Democratic  candidates  to  op- 
pose Mr.  Beall  this  fall,  Congressman  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes  and  former  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Tydings,  have  taken  the  party-line  view.  Mr. 
Sarbanes  voted  for  the  bUl  In  the  House  (as 
did  all  Maryland  Democrats  except  Goodloe 
E.  Byron  of  western  Maryland.)  Mr.  Tydings 
said  yesterday  he  would  have  voted  for  It. 

It  is  a  very  bad  bill,  and  Democrats  tiun- 
bling  over  each  other  to  win  labor  support  by 
backing  it  did  their  party  little  credit. 
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HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

OF   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1976 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  concerns  before  us  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Budget  Control  Act  the 
recent  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampus). 

To  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  over 
the  direction  this  countiy's  fiscal  policies 
are  taking,  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Waxpler) 
on  March  19  clearly  outlines  for  agri- 
culture how  this  new  budget  process  will 
affect  farm  and  food  programs. 

I  include  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  in  the  Record: 

ACRICtTLTTTKE    AND   THE    NEW   BUDGET   LAW 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  ASCS. 

We  as  a  nation  have  some  tough  decisions 
facing  tis  this  year.  One  such  decision  will 
be  whether  we  want  a  more  rigid,  planned 
economy,  or  should  we  continue  to  support 
an  economic  system  that  has  taken  us  over 
200  years  to  reach  a  position  of  power  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  civilization?  Are  we 
willing  to  challenge  the  big  gujrs  in  Wash- 
ington or  let  their  rulings  determine  our 
economic  demise  or  survival? 

We  do  indeed  have  some  tough  choices  to 
make.  We  may  already  be  making  them,  and 
very  likely  they  are  not  the  ones  we  think 
they  are.  By  this  I  mean  that  every  time  you 
and  I  turn  to  the  Federal  government  for 
economic  aid,  we  are  undoubtedly  choosing 
economic  restriction  right  along  with  It.  Tills 
in  turn  means  that  Federal  expenditures 
continue  to  grow  and  eat  up  more  of  our 
productive  revenues  every  year,  thus  creat- 
ing a  higher  level  of  Inflation  and  further 
deterioration  of  our  economic,  social  and 
governmental  structures. 

Good  examples  of  deterioration  In  govern- 
mental structure,  I  think,  can  be  found  In 
figiu-es  supplied  by  the  USDA.  They  show 
what  has  been  happening  with  this  agency's 
budget  over  the  past  few  years.  Special  note 
of  the  trends  show  that  the  main  functions 
of  this  great  department  are  no  longer  agri- 
cultural functions — but  are  Instead  welfare 
functions. 

To  me  the  most  shocking  revelation  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Agriculture  Department's  own 
budget  people  now  refer  to  the  Department's 
traditional  activities  such  as  agrlciUtural  re- 
search, conservation  programs  such  as  ACP, 
meat  and  poultry  Inspection  and  related 
ftmctlons  as  "other"!  This  Is  almost  unbe- 
lleveable  for  a  department  of  agriculture.  We 
may  as  well  throw  our  hands  up  and  call 
this  the  "ministry  of  food" — a  department 
devoted  to  providing  food  stamps  to  poor  and 
not  so  poor.  After  all,  "Income  security"  is 
now  the  big  ticket  item  In  the  USDA 
budget. 

This  brings  me  to  the  new  budget  process 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention, 
because  it  will  increase  the  political  stakes 
for  non-farm  interests  in  farm  policy  deci- 
sions. And  the  reason  this  is  so  Important  Is 
tliat  so  much  of  the  USDA's  budget  is  made 
up  of  welfare-type  programs,  such  as  food 
stamps,  which  are  open-ended.  By  that  I 
mean  there  is  no  limitation  on  how  much 
this  program  can  cost  In  any  given  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  our  traditional 
agricultural  programs,  such  as  those  you  deal 
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with,  have  absolute  limits  on  the  amount 
of  funds  that  can  be  committed  during  any 
given  year. 

In  other  words,  as  Congress  scrutlnlzea 
government  spending  more  closely  in  the 
future,  it  is  logical  to  assiune  that  open- 
ended  welfare  programs  which  are  challenged 
almost  dally  in  the  courts  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  our  traditional  agricul- 
ture programs  will  be  fortunate  to  siu-vive. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  wake  up  some  day 
and  discover  too  late  that  we  have  been  rob- 
bing research,  extension,  conservation,  and 
other  agricultural  programs,  while  excessive- 
ly expanding  welfare  programs.  This  very  weU 
could  happen  during  the  94th  Congress,  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  attempting  to  pass  an 
agricultm«l  research  bill  that  will  give  the 
country  a  better  understanding  of  the  vital 
role  of  food  production  research  in  helping 
to   feed   an  expanding   world   population. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most  time  con- 
stunlng  efforts  of  this  D4th  Congress  is  a  new 
activity  involving  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1977. 

In  1974  the  Congress  passed  the  "Budget 
Control  Act, "  and  this  is  the  second  year  of 
its  ezlstance  but  the  first  year  for  Its  full 
enforcement. 

This  law  was  enacted  iDCcause  Congress  for 
many  years  has  been  unable  to  centrally  ac- 
count for  the  spending  and  revenue  activi- 
ties of  dozens  of  its  Committees.  The  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee,  for  example,  in  ap- 
proving a  new  benefit  for  veterans  had  little 
If  any  knowledge  of  what  the  Education  and 
lAbor  Committee  was  enacting  as  an  addi- 
tional education  subsidy.  The  result  has  been 
(and  ts)  a  continuing  and  chronic  deficit  in 
the  amount  of  money  the  government  col- 
lects and  spends. 

With  an  eye  toward  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  New  York  City's  fiscal  affairs, 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  realized  that  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  gets  a  better 
handle  on  its  spending  policies,  we  are  all 
going  over  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy. 

The  new  Budget  law  made  many  changes 
In  the  procedures  of  Congress.  It  created  new 
Budget  Committees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  It  set  up  a  "Congressional  Budg- 
et Office"  patterned  after  the  OMB  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  It  set  up  an  elaborate 
schedule  for  handling  spending  bUls  through- 
out the  year.  It  changed  the  government's 
fiscal  year  from  July  1-June  30  to  October  1- 
Septeml>er  30.  It  set  up  a  system  whereby 
the  Congress  could  consent  to  or  veto  Presi- 
dential recisslons  and  deferrals  of  spending 
and  finally,  it  gave  all  the  legislative  Com- 
mittees the  responsibility  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  Federal  spending  under  all 
the  laws  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

This  process  has  now  been  completed  by 
the  House  Agricultiu^  Committee  where  I 
served  as  one  of  16  Meml>ers  on  a  "Budget 
Task  Force."  Our  Job  was  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  spending  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1977  (which  begins  on  October  1,  1976)  and 
advi.se  the  House  Budget  Committee  as  to 
our  areas  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
those  proposals. 

In  addition,  we  recommended  our  own 
"shopping  list"  of  new  legislation  which  the 
Agriculture  Committee  plans  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  this  year. 

Our  deadline  for  these  recommendations 
was  March  15,  1976,  and  the  deadline  for  new 
conventional  authorization  bills  is  May  IS, 
1976.  Any  such  bill  reported  after  May  15 
will  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  raised  in 
the  House  by  a  single  Memlier. 

As  you  can  see,  these  new  dates  can  have 
a  drastic  effect  on  how  legislation  Is  handled. 
In  the  past.  May  15  was  Just  another  day. 
Now  it  is  going  to  be  "adjotirnment  day"  for 
many  bills. 

For  purposes  of  Congress,  the  whole  Fed- 
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eral  Budget.  Is  broken  lown  Into  16  cate- 
gories or  "functions"  as  the  Budgeteers  call 
tbeta. 

Our  Agriculture  Committee  covers  parts 
of  nine  of  these  ftmctlons  which  range  from 
"AgrictUture"  (naturally)  to  "Income  secu- 
rity" (food  stamps)  and  "revenue  sharing." 

In  one  way  these  16  functions  are  a  lot 
like  a  case  of  bottles.  The  "case"  is  the  total 
spending  celling  set  under  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act.  The  "bottles  "  are  each  of  a  differ- 
ent size  depending  on  how  big  each  function 
is.  The  size  of  the  Agriculture  "bottle"  Is 
determined  by  the  Budget  Coounlttee  after 
consulting  with  our  Agriculttu'e  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

If  this  bottle  is  made  too  small,  later  in 
the  year  when  weather  or  natural  disaster 
or  new  farm  legislation  is  enacted,  it  will  be 
filled  by  the  doUars  flowing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  When  it  is  full,  then  any  new 
spending  for  that  agricultural  function  will 
be  challenged  by  the  Budgeteers — because  if 
all  the  bottles  overflow,  the  case  will  become 
flooded  and  when  the  case  overflows,  a  point 
of  order  can  be  made  by  any  one  Member 
against  any  new  spending  bill. 

If  this  sounds  terribly  ccnnplicated  to  you, 
you  are  right.  It  Is,  and,  lots  of  people  do 
not  think  the  new  law  is  going  to  work.  But 
over  325  new  Congressional  Budget  em- 
ployees, two  new  Committees,  a  new  Budget 
Office,  and  I  believe  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  going  to  try  to  make  It  work. 

On  a  daily  basis  the  ramifications  of  the 
new  budget  process  come  to  light  and  the 
precedents  of  this  process  continue  to  sur- 
prise every'oody.  However,  the  Important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  surprises 
tend  to  be  institutionalized.  This  means  that 
the  ijerlmeters  of  the  Budget  Contrcd  Act  are 
becoming  clearer  and  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  the  pubUc  now  are  discovering 
what  the  new  budget  game  is  all  about. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  to  re- 
view a  couple  of  examples  that  have  recently 
hapi>ened  as  the  dli-ect  result  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act. 

On  February  4  of  this  year,  the  Senate  by 
a  majority  vote  sustained  President  Ford's 
veto  of  S.J.  Res.  11  by  an  arithmetical 
majority  of  37-61.  This  is  the  legislation 
which  would  iiave  increased  milk  price  sup- 
ports to  85  t;  parity  and  adjusted  them  on  a 
qviarterly  basis.  This  is  the  first  time  In  my 
memory  that  a  veto  of  farm  legislation  that 
passed  a  l>ody  of  Congress  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  and  was  actually  reversed  by  this 
wide  a  margin.  In  fact,  a  Library  of  Congress 
study  reported  that  a  Presidential  veto  was 
sustained  by  an  arithmetical  majority  of  the 
House  only  during  President  Washington's 
and    President    Madison's    administrations. 

It  was  clearly  Senators  Muskle  and  Bellmon 
as  a  team  that  actually  swung  the  tide.  In 
a  letter  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  these 
gentleman  pointed  out  that  raising  the  price 
supports  for  milk  went  beyond  the  spending 
levels  set  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  another  instance,  the  House  AgricvUture 
Committee  approved  B.JR.  5808,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  dog  and  chicken  fighting;  and  when 
this  bill  reached  the  House  Floor,  with  a 
USDA  cost  estimate  of  $25  nnillon,  the  con- 
cerns over  the  cost  of  the  bill  resulted  in 
this  bill's  being  amended  to  establish  a 
$400,000  ceiling  for  expenditures,  which  was 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

In  yet  another  instance,  the  Senate  re- 
ported S.  2537,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  Just  last  week  'we  were  In- 
formed that  this  was  "entitlement"  legisla- 
tion and,  therefore,  could  not  be  brought  to 
the  Senate  Floor  before  May  16,  1976.  Need- 
less to  say,  for  those  of  us  that  are  looking 
toward  reform,  this  only  creates  delay  in 
consideration  of  this  subject. 
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Just  how  mucli  niterference  by  the  ixe.v 
Budget  Committee  will  the  established  Com- 
mittees take  Is  the  key  to  the  succes?  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  itself 
■v\u  undoubtedly  undergo  changes  If  the 
Budget  Control  Act  remains  as  an  institu- 
tion. Our  traditional  subcommittees  may  wcU 
reflect  the  budget  functions  in  the  future 
The  foUo7."inp  examples  comes  to  mind  None 
of  our  presently  constructed  committees  deal 
•Aith  food  stamps  yet  nearly  50  percent  c-l 
the  budget  we  co.isidf.ed  deuls  v,  itii  tViis 
••^elff'.re  progrf.m 

In  mv  oplnlou.  if  Congressional  Commit- 
tees do  not  support  the  efforts  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  then  the  American  public  ui'.I 
be  treated  to  a  spectacle  of  uuprtcedenteti 
proportions  as  the  media  and  the  President 
take  daily  notice  of  Congressiona!  inability 
lO  produce  a  sound  fibcal  budget. 

The  firs:  attempt  for  yov.  Indies  and 
geutlemen,  to  judge  us  will  be  on  May  15. 
1976.  when  the  hist  bud^'et  rcsoluiiou  will  be 
put  before  the  Hoi'Jic  li  some  people  cannot 
-•■ipport  the  rpendiiig  ieveU  be.aiisP  of  the 
large  deficits  and  others  do  not  think  the 
spending  level  i=  high  enough,  then  there 
is  a  Kood  chaiue  the  fi:st  test  uiay  be  a 
failure.  This  would  be  a  severe  blQW  to  budget 
reform. 

Ju-t  v.hat  then  does  this  new  game  mear 
tor  Agriculture?  It  means  that  these  of  us 
that  have  supported  Aitricultural  effnrts  in 
the  past  will  now  be  forced  to  weigh  very 
carefullv  our  position  vi-,-a-vii  the  other  15 
;unction.s  of  stuvernment  We  will  be  com- 
peting for  scare?  do;iBr>  as  the  American  peo- 
ple push  for  n.ore  respon-ible  -pending  by 
government  We  n-.a;.'  for  examp'.o,  find  Agri- 
cultur.a  re-,earca  in  direct  competition  for 
dDllAr.s  in  tnergv  or  heaUh  research.  Anrther 
que-tK>n  is  will  ou"-  farm  programs  that 
beuef.t  people  bo'h  at  home  and  abroad  be  in 
direct  and  cpe:;  conflict  with  attempts  to 
keep  our  military  .strong.  I  happen  to  beileve 
tltat  ft  ■'.ront,  .Agriculture  here  in  this  coun- 
try i^  as  good  i-n  instrument  for  Interna- 
tional peace  a.s  ar.y  nation  coidd  iiope  for. 
but  the-e  are  some  Members  of  Congre??  who 
.■?'iise  to  reco^'..lze  thi-. 

There  are  those  that  perceive  tliat  the 
Baditet  Contrci".  Act  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
?rgtie  that  it  shotild  be  abolished,  but  for 
ecch  pe--on  thinking  in  this  fashion,  there 
.^re  manr  individuals  who  believe  to  fail 
means  that  we  will  rush  fcr-,ter  and  tuster 
toward  bankruptcy. 

I  have  noted  in  recent  day-  tiuit  Brock 
Adams.  Cliairman  of  the  House  Bud.-et  Coui- 
niifee  thinks  Congress  will  approve  a  spend- 
ing tarj;et  of  between  $415  billion  und  «-420 
bifuon  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  Tills  is  $20 
billion  more  than  the  President  has  reqtiest- 
ed.  If  thst  reco:T>.mendatlon  Is  the  will  of  the 
Houae  theii  the  country  will  face  incrcn-ing 
deficits,  which  I  personally  find  hard  to 
j  ;stifv  -^s  we  mo'-e  out  of  our  latest  economic 
downturn  To  advocate  a  $60  billion  plus 
deficit  1-  nightmarish,  and  it  is  sure  to  lead 
If.  down  the  path  to  more  mfl.ition  and  cov- 
ernment.  control. 

I  tru/>-  believe  that  if  the  Budget  Commit- 
(fes  Us  work  that  a  souitd  budfeet  reso- 
can  be  pas-ed.  After  all.  if  the  Con- 
dill  accept  modest  Food  Stamp  reform, 
-ave  a  bllUon  and  a  half  dollar,^  alone: 
there  e\er  v.as  a  time  for  dili^-'-M^e  tiien 
IS  it. 
In  oUiTimary.  I  .sincerely  believe  tliat  i:"  we 
our  ■■fchoulders  to  the  wheel,"  this 

nient   In  legialative  reform  can 

-nrvive.  Just  maj-be  we  wiU  not  aU  end  up 
wuh  New  York  City's  financial  condition. 
',ut  actually  we  will  be  able  to  see  the  pendu- 
lum of  public  opinion  awinglng  toward  the 
side  o;  fiscal  responsibility. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  HOPEFULS   SHOULD 
GET  OFF  THE  BUS 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

I.V   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPFESENTA  liV  ES 
Tuesday.  MctrcJi  23.  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
Bicentennial  is  coinciding  with  one  of  the 
most  important  election  years  in  recent 
hisiorv-  Both  events  have  an  added  sig- 
nificance to  this  Nation's  black  citizens. 
Boih  events  are  reminders  that  de- 
spite the  gams  made  in  recent  years, 
black  Americans  still  remain  in  ihe  rear 
of  the  political  bus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  columnist  Mike  Roy- 
ko's  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
lays  it  on  tlie  line  for  ilio.se  Presidential 
hopefuls  who  would  u'^e  the  subtle  code 
words  of  racism:  that  is.  busing,  to  fur- 
ther tiieir  political  gains.  Mr.  Royko  and 
I  may  di-sasree  en  the  intrinsic  value  of 
busing  a.s  a  means  to  er.d  racial  desegre- 
gation in  the  public  school  .system  but  •\e 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  poli- 
ticians v.ho  have  structured  their  cam- 
paisn.s  on  iiustling  the  busing  issue 
should  not  be  allowed  to  gain  the  White 
House 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  follo^Ning  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Monday.  March  8.  1976. 
Cleveland  Press: 

Wallaceites  Hi  sti  f  a  PiiONV  Idea 
I  By  MU:e  Royko) 
Busing  i-s   the  mo.st   wont'erful   thing   that 
could  have  happened  for  racists  like  George 
Wallace  and  all  the  righteous  conservative- 
It   has   permitted   him   to   takt-   one   issue 
which    almost     everybodv    concedes    was    a 
mistake  and   use   It   to   flail  awi;y   with   tiie 
phony    Idea    that    everything    else    tha*    ha<* 
come  otit  of  libenil  efforts  during  the  last  25 
years  v.-as  also  a  dls.<i.ster 

P.egardless  of  where  a  conversation  with 
ri  Wallaceite  or  a  Reganite  ma-'  beghi.  thev. 
e'entually  steer  it  around  to  What  about 
bttslng''" — as  If  this  were  the  cnd-all  ot  hu- 
man relations. 

Thev  clutch  at  busing  a^^  the  ultimate 
proof  that  they  were  right  all  along  about 
everything  that,  to  them,  busing  represents 
The  fact  Is,  while  busing  is  a  failure,  thev 
Themselves  were  wrong  all  aloag  about  al- 
most everything  else. 

Wallace  likes  to  point  at  busii.g  as  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  prophet  years  c-.v;o  when 
iie  warned  about  the  evils  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  coming  Into  the  South  and 
stomping  all  over  the  rights  of  the  derent 
folk  down  tliere  to  live  their  li\es  free  and 
unfettered. 

Free  and  unfettered  to  do  what  ?  To  piu  on 
the  white  robes  and  hang  somebody  from  a 
tree? 

Wnio  Is  Wallace  kidding"  He.*  not  kidding 
anybody  who  spent  time  in  il-.e  South  when  it 
was  the  South,  that  Wallace  v.anted  left  free 
and  unfettered.  I  lived  for  a  year  m  the  Jim 
Crow  South  and  saw-  people  free  to  treat 
blacks — or  niggers,  as  they  were  colled  even 
ill  pohte  society,  and  to  their  faces— as  ilttle 
more  than  cattle. 

Twenty-live  years  ago.  bluck  citlHens  of 
this  country  could  be.  and  were,  killed  for 
looking  the  wrong  way  at  their  betters,  for 
walking  into  the  wrong  bar  or  restaurant,  or 
because  some  clod  drank  too  much  and  was 
feeling  sadistic 

So  busing  Is  a  mistake  Big  deal  Was  It  a 
le-ser  mistake  when  some  of  Wallace's  fans 
got  a  slap  on  the  wrtet  for  klUing  civil  rights 
workers  :\nd  hiding  their  bodies  in  a  plgj-'en? 


W.i^  It  juit  a  minor  mistake  when  a  man  was 
lynched  while  his  children  looked  on? 

And  1 11  be  damned  if  I  can  renember  any 
of  the  conservative  pundits,  who  now  crab 
about  busing,  speaking  up  In  the  50's  and 
60's  a'lout  rigged  laws  that  prevented  masses 
of  black  people  from  voting,  or  using  public 
facilities,  about  tar  paper  shacks  and  rat- 
lilled  slums,  pnd  malnutrition  in  cotton  field 
babies. 

It  didn  t  bother  ihem  that  American  citl- 
r.ent  could  be  barred,  because  of  their  skin, 
irom  stale  univer.-iiies,  hospitals,  public 
vecreationa!  facilities,  voting  bootiis,  jobs, 
buying  homes,  traveling,  or  simple  ju-'lce. 
That  poverty  and  ignorattce  v.ere  not  on'v 
tolerated,  but  Impo-ed  on  ma=;-es  of  citizens 
didn't  get  them  noiicer.hly  v.pset. 

Since  the  1950's,  the  efforts  of  black  act:  - 
i.sts  and  wlilte  liberals  v.ere  responsible  lor 
the  biggei-i  gams  by  blacks  and  other  minoi- 
itiec,  sUiCe  tiiib  country's  louuding, 

111  e\ery  area — education,  job,s.  housing. 
justice,  politics,  go\  eminent  and  business  — 
thcve  has  been  enormous  progress.  Yes,  I 
k..c>w  how  bad  thuigs  stMl  are  in  miny  ways. 
But  I'm  also  old  enough  to  remen.ber  how 
1>,  d  things  v.ere.  And  there  Is  no  comparison. 

Ihe-je  changes  oicurred  withoiU  the  hel;-" 
o:  the  people  who  today  scream  about  bi  ?- 
ing.  aiid  despite  their  liliidiance 

And  just  as  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  pr.y 
any  attention  to  thi'iu  when  the;,  stood  in  the 
schoolliC'Use  door,  lt  blocked  the  bridge  at 
Selmu.  or  yelled  that  Earl  Warren  should  be 
impeached,  it's  a  waste  of  time  -  and  a  bore  - 
to  pay  attention  to  the  overworked  Issue  oi 
busing 

If  bus>ing  is  the  Ijiggesl  mistake  the  liberals 
ever  made,  then  they  ha\e  noth.ui'.:  ;o  Ue 
ashamed  of.  It  beats  hell  out  of  binii.g  a 
body  hi  a  pigpen 


LIM  '  .VnONAL  PROBLEMS  FACING 
'JRBAN  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  March   23.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota Daily,  the  newspaper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  recently  ran  a  five- 
part  scries  of  articles  on  Indian  educa- 
tion in  the  Minv.eapolis-St.  Paul  metro- 
politan area.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  treatment  of  an  ii- 
sue  whose  imix>rtance  is  just  being  rec- 
ognized. 

Tiie  urban  Indian  student  faces  unique 
educational  challenges  and  problems. 
The  strong  communal  tradition  of  reser- 
vation life  is  difBcult  to  reconcile  with 
tlie  more  individual -oriented  tradition  of 
tlie  predominantly  white  host  environ- 
ment. Extreme  poverty  within  the  Indian 
community  often  undermines  student 
and  parent  confidence  in  the  local  social 
and  educational  systems.  Cultural  differ- 
ences many  times  foster  fear  and  dis- 
trust between  Indian  students  and  their 
intructors.  Textbooks  iiiL^ensitive  to  In- 
dian customs  aiul  values  are  still  widely 
used. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have  begun 
projects  which  attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Indian  pupils  arid  involve  the  Indian 
community  more  fully  in  tlie  educational 
process.  The  first  of  the  five  articles  de- 
scribes both  the  obstacles  facing  Min- 
neapolis Indian  students  and  some  of  the 
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programs  which  have  been  designed  to 
confront  these  obstacles.  I  commend  the 
article  to  my  colleagues'  attention.  Tbn 
article  follows: 

[From  the  Minnesota  Daily,  Mar.  1,  1976] 
Urbak   Indians    Stili.   Find   Pubi-ic   School 
Problems  Btrr  See  Recent  Oains 
(Editor's  note:  This  Is  the  first  of  a  five- 
part  series  on  Indian  education  In  the  Twin 
Cities.) 

(By  Patrice  Vick) 

Sweet  Pea  and  Terry  are  10-year-old  Na- 
tive American  girls  who  live  in  Minneapolis 
and  don't  know  much  about  life  on  the 
reservation. 

Vet  when  asked  if  they  would  rather  live 
in  the  city  or  on  the  reservation,  both  girls 
reply  enthuslsistlcally :  "the  reservation." 

School-age  children  lUce  Sweet  Pea  and 
Terry  are  the  first  generation  of  Native 
Americans  in  Minneapolis  who  are  predomi- 
nantly city-bred  and  likely — for  personal 
and  economic  reasons — to  remain  urban  In- 
dians. 

The  majority  of  these  children,  however, 
have  found  difficulty  adjusting  to  a  vital 
element  in  their  urban  life:  the  schools. 

Many  Indian  educators  attest  that  the 
communal  aspect  of  the  reservation  appeals 
to  young  Indians,  making  them  more  com- 
fortable In  a  school  surrounded  by  other 
Indians. 

And,  despite  their  presence  in  a  competi- 
tive urban  environment,  many  young  In- 
dians shun  the  individualistic  values  of  the 
white-dominated  urban  society  for  tradi- 
tional Indian  values  common  to  most  tribes. 

Concern  for  interpersonal  relationships 
and  family  life  often  outweighs  a  drive  to- 
wards acquiring  material  wealth. 

Until  recently  the  conventional  education 
system  failed  to  recognize  this  attitude  and 
the  Native  Americans'  desire  to  be  close  to 
one  another 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools  now  bring 
Indian  students  together  to  study  their  cul- 
liu-e  for  a  few  hours  a  week 

The  Heart  of  the  Earth  Survival  School,  a 
private  alternative  school  for  Indian  young- 
sters in  Minneapolis,  and  its  St.  Paul  coun- 
terpart, the  Red  School  House,  go  farther 
by  dealing  exclusively  with  Indian  students 
and  Integrating  Native  American  culture  in- 
to all  areas  of  study. 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  a  high  drop- 
out rate  sunong  Indian  students  continues 
and  raises  the  question  of  whether  current 
Indian  education  is  Indeed  helping  students 
succeed  in  the  city  schools. 

Survival  School  director  Elaine  Martin,  who 
was  born  on  the  'White  Earth  Reservation 
and  worked  there  during  her  high  school 
years,  said  reservation  life  is  more  comfort- 
able for  Indians  because  they  are  surrounded 
by  their  own  people,  the  living  conditions 
are  less  crowded  than  in  the  city  and  they 
are  not  bound  by  "timeclock"  restrictions. 

Nonetheless,  since  World  War  n  the  num- 
ber of  iirban  Indians  has  Increased.  In  the 
Twin  Cities  the  Native  American  population 
has  grown  from  more  than  600  in  1950  to 
approximately  10,000. 

Although  Indian  youth  in  Minneapolis 
claim  to  enjoy  the  varied  amusements  of 
city  life,  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  city 
public  schools  is  evident  In  the  continually 
high  dropout  rate. 

In  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  the  drop- 
out rate  for  Native  Americans  Is  now  between 
60  and  80  percent.  This  rate  Is  disproportion- 
ately high  compared  to  that  of  other  minori- 
ties and  whites,  the  Minnesota  Higher  Edu- 
cation Coordinating  Board  (HECB)  reported 
last  fall. 

Lack  of  rapport  between  Indian  students 
and  their  instructors,  most  of  whom  are 
White,  generally  extreme  poverty  in  the  In- 
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dlan  community  and  emotional  insecurity 
In  educational  institutions  are  often  cited 
as  factors  leading  Indian  students  to  give  up 
on  the  education  system. 

John  Hunter,  a  Native  American  mathe- 
matics major  working  at  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  said  he  thinks  Indians'  Inse- 
curity In  schools  may  stem  from  lack  of 
parental  support  for  education. 

Indian  parents  are  becoming  more  in- 
volved in  education  in  the  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic Schools  now  through  federally  funded 
programs,  many  of  which  were  designed  by 
Indians,  that  have  arisen  since  the  late 
19609. 

Programs,  such  as  Indian  Upward  Bound 
(lUB),  Service  to  American  Indian  Resident 
Students  and  Title  IV,  are  not  career-ori- 
ented but  concentrate  instead  on  building 
up  Indian  students'  self-image  by  bringing 
students  together  for  courses  in  their  own 
culture  and  providing  tutoring  and  counsel- 
ing specifically  for  Indian  students. 

In  addition,  the  federally  funded  Indian 
Upward  Bound  (lUB)  tries  to  combat  the 
poverty  problem  by  paying  students  with 
potential  for  higher  education  to  go  to  school. 

Through  lUB,  established  in  1968,  120 
studeiits  are  paid  from  $2  to  $4.50  per  week 
to  meet  school  expenses. 

The  most  extensive  Indian  education 
project  in  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  is 
Title  IV,  which  Is  operating  this  year  within 
a  ^297,000  federally  funded  budget  that  paj^ 
for  33  social  worker-aides  in  31  schools  and 
for  crafts  and  culture  classes,  tutoring  and 
medical  care  for  Indian  students. 

When  Title  IV  was  started  in  1972,  Indian 
parents  complained  that  they  didn't  have 
enough  voice  in  how  the  program  was  run. 
Now  Title  IV  mandates  that  a  21-memljer 
committee,  composed  of  parents  and  the 
students  themselves,  .-.hare  in  deciding  how 
the  program  is  run. 

For  Mary  LaQuier,  a  mother  of  five  public 
school  students,  involvement  in  the  com- 
mittee has  changed  her  attitude  on  who  Is 
to  blame  for  her  children's  problems  In 
school. 

Three  years  ago  she  took  her  cliUdren  out 
of  Irving  Elementary  School  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  a  school  social  worker 
and  a  teacher. 

"I  didn't  have  AIM  (the  American  Indian 
Movement)  to  help  me  talk.  I  didn't  have  any 
Indian  organizations,"  she  said.  "I'm  more 
equipped  to  handle  the  situation  now.  I'm 
not  as  defensive.  I  can't  say  the  school  Is 
totally  at  fault." 

LaQuier,  who  like  her  husband  is  an 
alcoholic,  said  she  now  thinks  she  and  her 
htisband  must  take  some  of  the  blame  for 
their    children's    problems    in    school. 

"If  the  parents  don't  have  it  together  at 
home,  kids  will  have  trouble  In  school.  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  talk  about  my  drinking  now 
or  if  we're  fighting  at  home  because  I  want 
to  share  this  so  the  teachers  will  understand 
my  kids  better." 

LaQuier's  children  have  shown  Improve- 
ment in  their  school  work  since  Title  IV  was 
implemented,  but  she  still  thinks  public 
school  teachers  are  generaly  insensitive  to 
the  problems  of  Indian  students. 

Another  Title  IV  committee  member.  Al- 
berta Downwind,  is  one  of  a  number  of 
Indian  parents  who  are  Impressed  with  the 
Stirvlval  School's  emphasis  on  Indian  cus- 
tcrnis  and  religion  and  would  prefer  to  have 
their  children  educated  there  if  the  school 
was  not  now  overcrowded. 

The  Survival  School,  which  has  a  waiting 
list  of  students,  was  started  in  1972  to  ac- 
comodate three  sons  of  an  Indian  family 
that  refused  to  send  its  children  back  to 
public  school.  Within  a  week  of  opening 
about  15  had  enrolled. 

Presently   the  school   serves  kindergarden 
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through  12tb   grade  and  has  an  enrollment 
oi  150  students. 

Director  Elaine  Martin  said  this  enroll- 
ment Is  too  high  for  the  school's  budget, 
which  Includes  a  $115,000  grant  irom  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

The  only  other  money  the  school  receives 
is  a  $9,000  federal  grant  for  its  Title  I  pro- 
gram, which  tutors  elementary  students  with 
learning  difficulties. 

Martin  said  she  thinks  the  Survival  School, 
because  it  has  an  ali-Indlan  staff  and  inte- 
grates Indian  culture  ■with  all  study  areas, 
is  more  effective  in  building  up  Indian  stu- 
dents' confidence  than  the  Title  IV  program. 

Martin  said  the  Survival  School  serves  ap- 
proximately the  same  clientele  as  the  Title 
IV  program — potential  dropouts  and  referrals 
from  the  juvenile  courts.  The  Survival  School 
approaches  them  in  a  way  radically  different 
from  the  public  schools. 

On  any  given  day  students  can  be  seen 
roaming  Survival  School  hallways  smoking 
cigarettes.  They  are  rarely  prodded  to  study. 

But  Survival  School  instructors  maintain 
that  leniency  in  dealing  with  students  pays 
off  because  students  are  apt  to  learn  more 
when  they  study  because  they  want  to,  not 
because  they're  being  forced  to. 

The  school  differs  from  the  public  school 
also  in  emphasizing  equality  by  conducting 
all  classes  in  a  circle. 

Despite  Its  emphasis  on  the  "Indian  way," 
Martin  said  the  Survival  School  does  encour- 
age students  to  "go  out  and  learn  the  white 
man's  game  and  use  it  for  your  own  people." 

Students  who  appear  to  have  the  aptitude 
are  encouraged  to  become  economic  develop- 
ers and  lawyer.?  in  the  Indian  community, 
she  said. 

However,  Martin  said,  the  Survival  School, 
like  the  programs  in  the  public  schools,  is 
less  geared  toward  preparing  Indian  students 
for  good  Jobs  in  the  city  than  in  simply  try- 
ing to  keep  them  in  school. 

One  program  to  help  Indians  meet  the  pe- 
culiar demands  of  urban  living,  however,  is  in 
the  works  through  the  lUB  program  Is  Min- 
neapolis Public  Schools. 

John  Beaulieu  is  planning  to  start  courses 
in  assertlveness  training,  problem -solving 
and  decision-making.  He  said  these  are  skills 
Indian  students  don't  have  and  w^ill  need  to 
better  cope  with  the  demands  of  city  life. 

Martin  admitted  that  all  Indian  students 
will  probably  not  find  Jobs  working  with 
their  own  people  and  will  probably  have  to 
learn  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  the  com- 
petitive urban  environment. 

"No  matter  where  an  Indian  goes,  he's 
going  to  t>e  involved  with  the  dominant  so- 
ciety. The  first  time  some  of  these  kids  come 
in,  they  think  the  whole  non-Indian  world 
is  'honky'  and  bad.  I  try  to  discourage  that. 
They  have  to  realize  that  in  order  to  siu-vive, 
they've  got  to  recognize  people  for  what  they 
are,  who's  sincere.  They  have  to  learn  to  be 
discretionary,"  he  said. 

Because  the  Survival  School  and  the  new 
Indian  education  programs  in  the  public 
schools  are  so  new,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
their  effectiveness  In  helping  students  cope 
bett«r  with  school  and  urban  life  in  general. 

However,  according  to  Duane  Dunkley,  In- 
dian education  director  for  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools,  all  the  new  forms  of  Indian 
education  seem  to  be  lessening  the  dropout 
rate. 

In  the  public  schools,  Dunkley  reported, 
the  number  of  Indian  graduates  has  In- 
creased steadUy  over  the  past  few  years. 

Last  spring  45  Indians  graduated  from  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  To  the  white 
commiuiity  that  number  may  seem  small 
but,  Dunkel  said,  to  the  Indian  community 
it  represents  a  dramatic  increase  over  just  a 
few  years  ago. 
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THE    FILIPINO    COMMUNITY    CEN- 
TER—LOS ANGELES  HARBOP  AREA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF-    CALIFOR.-.'IA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF.sl  A  ri  v  -ci 

Tuesday.  March   23.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  area  is 
a  region  that  is  deservedly  prcud  of  the 
varied  cultural  backgrounds  that  con- 
tribute to  its  !:eritage.  The  resident-  o: 
tiiis  area  have  always  lived  together  ir. 
a  Fi)irit  of  peace  and  coopeiation,  beco.'r.- 
'••-.e  a  true  part  of  the  AnierK-an  way  c: 
iife-'-et  they  ha'.e  al' j  ;j!' -(•.  ■.cd  trie;:' 
own  uninue  ciiMoms  a:.'  rii.;i;;t.i  u 
strong  sense  of  ccrnmuiui'. 

The  Filipino  Americans  o:  tb.e  iia.bor 
area  have  retained  a  strong  sense  oi  iden- 
tity while  becoming  an  integral  pa  it  of 
the  area  in  which  they  live  The  center  of 
their  commur.ity — liternP.y  p^  v.-.i!  a-^ 
figuratively — is  the  Filipino  Ci  :r.:;:i;'.-..:y 
Center  in  Wilmington.  Calif 

Tire  idea  of  a  communi;.'.  no..>f  Aa- 
born  m  1946.  bs  members  of  .several  Fili- 
pino organi^cations  who  felt  the  need  fur 
a  central  gathering  place  Shortlv  nieie- 
after.  a  lot  was  purchased  "ith  tr,'.-d- 
raised  •■  itlur.  tiie  Filr'ino  c    :r.r. ..;..;;. . 


Tliose  fund-raising  efforts  continued, 
until  enough  was  raised  to  start  con- 
struction and  keep  it  going  until  the  hall 
was  completed.  Construction  on  the  com- 
munity center  began  in  1949 — and  al- 
though the  building  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted, it  was  dedicated  on  December  4 
of  tluit  vcar.  Since  then,  it  has  become 
an  important  part  of  harbor  area  life. 
b*^ing  used  bj'  many  local  residents  other 
than  the  Filipino  Americans. 

E\'en  ir.  the  develormentnl  staj^es.  the 
(■'j!!.:r.un;ty  (.enter  proved  to  be  a  strong 
u.i.ivuu.  !oicf\  as  many  i";l;p;no  organi- 
./a:ioii.~  unci  mduidual.^  .  uiiiod  togetiier 
!r  ..  i;  er'oit  to  complete  ci.ii.sU  uctioi.  on 
t:.e  hall.  Since  1949.  ii  tms  also  served  as 
a  iall>.iii',T  point  for  Filipino  Americans, 
and  became  a  reguh'r  :i!i'eti:v_;  place  and 
i'<  ;ui  r  i;f  ac'l'.'lt ic-, 

Mr  Speaker.  ull:.<'i;i,ii  ir..'  ,,".  iiaiua',- 
Uei-  inaae  sub-^tanlial  c  Diitribution.-- 
toward  the  completion  ol  this  edifice.  I 

would  be  reini.s.s  m  not  nieutioiiing  .-.iOiriP 
C'i  [he  people  who  made  outsiandinu  (<)!i- 
t ribiitions  to  the  hall's  success. 

Yl.c  lale  Aproniano  E  Eder  ua>  pei - 
liaps  the  most  strongly  identified  indi- 
vidual uith  the  founding  of  the  com- 
munity center  Others  who  played  a  key 
role  m  getting  the  Filipino  Community 
Center  of  the  Los  .'Viv  ele>  Harbor  Area 
e-ial)'. . -h.ed  are 


Bob  San  Jose.  Sr.;  Romy  Madrigal; 
Bob  Delacruz;  Mauro  Asprin;  Pete  Pa- 
day.  Nick  Malasig;  Faustino  hopez.  Pas- 
tor Ates;  Bonifacio  Libre;  Pedro  Monte- 
carlo;  Martin  Nationalista ;  Mr.  Lou 
Palou;  Sergio  Saurez;  Felix  Tapia;  and 
Ezequiel  Alegres. 

Also  involved  in  the  founding  of  tlie 
Fihpino  Community  Center  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  area  v.ere  the  follov.ing 
person.s.    vho  are  now  deceased: 

Emil  Alegeta:  Tommy  Tucay;  Nasli 
Ricafort:  WlUiam  Vail:  Eusebio  Mone: 
Doiuito  Hansale:;:  Dr.  Primitiva  Dc- 
mandante:  and  Vincent  Datitan. 

On  Saturday.  March  27.  tlie  Filipino 
Community  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Area  will  hold  a  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion at  the  center.  Along  with  festivi- 
tle.^  commemorating  our  Nation's  200th 
P!iniversary.  it  will  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  worked  so  hard  to  see  that 
tlio  Filipino  Coniniunity  Cent«r  would 
serve  future  generations  for  yeaiv  to 
come 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulat- 
mg  thii-  outstanding  organization  on  its 
many  activities,  and  in  thanking  tho,se 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  establish- 
ing tlie  Filipino  Community  Center  of 
I^os  Angeles  Harbor  Area. 


